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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— IVerfwesdai/,  April  2,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye 
Jjearmuch  fruit. — John  15:  8. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  sfijrit  men  of 
old  were  guided  in  their  decisions,  direct, 
we  beseech  Thee,  the  deliberations  of 
Congress  this  day.  Help  us  to  do  well  the 
work  we  have  to  do  and  may  it  be  for  the 
good  of  all. 

To  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and  to 
all  who  share  with  them  the  respon- 
sibility of  planning  the  program  for  our 
beloved  country,  grarrt  spiritual  strength, 
wise  counsel,  and  an  adventurous  faith 
that  they  may  continue  to  lead  our  peo- 
ple toward  the  high  goal  of  one  nation. 
imder  Thee,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


*  THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announeed 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.  Con.  Res.  191.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  when  the  two  Houses  adjourn 
on  Thursday,  April  3,  1969.  they  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  meridian.  Monday, 
April  14,  1969. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills),  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  355 

Resolved,  That  Ed  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  be, 
and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Agriculture. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

SPECIAL  ELECTION 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Wis- 
consin on  their  election  yesterday  of 
Dave  Obey.  Democrat,  to  Congress. 

Dave  Obey,  an  outstanding  young  leg- 
islator, has  a  proven  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  State  assembly.  He  was 
first  elected  to  the  Wisconsin  State  House 
in  1962  and  is  today  the  assistant  minor- 
ity leader.  Last  year  he  was  tiamed 
America's  outstanding  education  legisla- 
tor for  1968  by  the  National  Education 
Association's  rural  division. 

Legislation  authored  or  coauthored  by 
Dave  Obey  included  mainly  the  areas  of 
conservation,  education,  law  enforce- 
ment, social  justice,  senior  citizens,  men- 
tal health,  highway  safety,  and  agricul- 
ture. 

Honors  include:  In  1964,  named  one  of 
three  outstanding  freshmen  assembly- 
men by  several  State  newspaper  writ- 
ers; in  1966,  recipient  of  a  Legislative 
leadership  award  by  the  Eagleton  In- 
stitute of  Politics  at  Rutgers  University: 
in  1968,  named  the  outstanding  educa- 
tion legislator  in  the  Nation  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association's  rural  di- 
vision. 

Once  again  the  people  have  spoken 
and  I  must  congratulate  their  exception- 
al choice — a  candidate  so  well  qualified 
to  serve  them  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  district 
was  just  vacated  by  the  gentleman  who 
now  serves  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
who  won  this  district  in  1968  by  64.2  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

To  say  "On  Wisconsin"  would  be  most 
appropriate.  As  many  of  you  will  recall, 
it  was  in  1953  when  another  special  elec- 
tion was  held  in  Wisconsin,  a  Democrat, 
Lester  Johnson,  pulled  an  upset  and  the 
Democrats  went  on  /b  recapture  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1954. 

It  will  be  the  first  time  in  this  century 
that  a  Democrat  will  represent  the  15- 
county  district  in  Congress  and  with  all 
but  eight  of  the  precincts  counted.  Obey 
had  60,666  votes  and  Chilsen  58,170. 

Congratulations  again  to  Dave  Obey 
and  I  say  to  you:  "On  Wisconsin." 


at   the   results   of   the   election   in   the 
Seventh  District  of  Wisconsin  yesterday. 

Crowing  is  unbecoming,  and  we  do  not 
crow,  but  we  are  very  proud  of  the  forth- 
right and  refreshing  campaign  con- 
ducted by  Congressman-elect  David 
Obey.  It  has  the  additional  effect,  I 
believe,  of  putting  to  rest  rumors  that 
the  Democratic  Party  is  no  more. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that 
a  Democrat  has  carried  this  Seventh 
District  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  significant 
that  Congressman-elect  Obey  in  his 
campaign  made  a  major  issue  of  the  need 
for  tax  reform,  and  the  plugging  of  loop- 
holes. I  'oelieve  the  tremendous  response 
he  received  from  the  electors  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Wisconsin  shows  the 
mood  of  the  people. 

So  again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Albert  1,  in  his  praise  for 
the  aggressive  and  vigorous  campaign 
of  Mr.  Obey.  We  shall  all  welcome  him 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
am  sure  we  shall  find  him  a  most  honor- 
able and  dedicate*  colleague. 


DEMOCRAT  DAVID  OBEY  WINS 
ELECTION  IN  SEVENTH  DISTRICT 
OF  WISCONSIN 

(Mr.  REUSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  in  his 
modest  and  controlled  feeling  of  elation 


HONORING  OUR  LATE  PRESIDENT 
DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given  ^ 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and   to   revise   and   extend   his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  January  the  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board  determined  that 
it  would  honor  the  late  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  by  renaming  the 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium  the  "Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium." 
They  are  presently  using  this  name  on 
their  stationery,  and  a  dedication  cere- 
mony is  to  be  held  during  the  month 
of  June. 

Yesterday  in  the  House  legislation  was 
introduced  which  would  strip  away  thie 
honor  to  a  great  American,  and  by  legis- 
lation change  the  name  of  the  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium  to  the 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Memorial  Sta- 
dium.   , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  which  will,  by  law,  name  the 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium  the  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium  to  pro- 
tect this  honor  to  a  great  American.  I 
have  also  introduced  legislation  which 
will  have  the  President  appoint  a  com- 
mission which  will  spend  6  months  dis- 
cussing with  the  family  of  former  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  and  other  interested 
persons  a  suitable  memorial  to  our  for- 
mer President. 
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The  commls^on  will  report  their  rec- 
ommendatlona  [to  the  Congress  within  6 
months.  I  wodld  hope  that  both  the 
resolution  and  the  bill  will  pass  the 
Congress  diuln^  this  session. 

I  invite  the  support  of  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  wh»  feel  inclined  to  agree 
with  my  position,  because  I  believe  we 
can  honor  former  President  Eisenhower 
without  doing  it  at  the  expense  of 
another  great  American,  the  late  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kenriedy. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.  J 

Mr.  PUCIN^I.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  gentlemanrs  attention  to  the  fact 
that  last  year  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  reported  out  a  bill 
which  the  Confress  approved  and  which 
I  understood  \tas,  at  the  request  of  the 
Elsenhower  fai»iily,  to  appropriate.  If  my 
memory  serves)  me  right,  $5  million  for 
the  Eisenhowef  College  in  Kansas. 
"  •  I  beBeve  it  was  the  expressed  will  of 
^  the  former  President  that  this  would 
'  be  a  monimient  or  memorial,  or  caU  It 
what  you  like,  and  which  the  Congress 
had  appropriated  fimds  for  the  memo- 
rial for  Mr.  Eiaenhower.  At  least  I  think 
we  should  know  that  there  is  an  Eisen- 
hower ^CjkWege  in  existence  in  memory 
of  a  grSat  President. 

Mr.  HOWAP  D.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarltj  1. 1  believe  there  are  many 
ways  to  honor  the  former  President,  but 
I  think  it  is  rat  her  ill  timed  and  imcalled 
for  to  try  to  ts  ke  away  an  honor  to  an- 
other great  Ajnerlcan. 


BY     ARMY 


It  happened  this  way.  The  paper's  circu- 
lation manager  came  by  his  heme.  Mrs.  Kuy- 
kendall  a^ked  about  a  Job  for  her  son.  The 
deal  was  made  that  Lawrence  could  have  a 
route,  If  he  ectabllfhed  one  for  himself.  With 
this  in  mind,  he  Ftarted  out.  The  first  day 
he  picked  up  10  papers,  «nd  by  nightfall  he 
had  10  customers.  The  second  day,  he  picked 
up  20  papers  and  so  It  continued  until  he 
developed  his  own  route  of  146  customers.  He 
held  this  Job  seven  years,  or  until  he  entered 
Langston  University. 

A  natural  athlete,  Kuykendall  was  cap- 
tain of  his  high  school  football  team,  and 
also  lettered  in  basketball  and  softball. 
At  Langston  he  played  football  and  bas- 
ketball while  majoring  in  history. 

During  World  War  II  he  started  work 
at  Port  Sill  as  a  summer  employee.  He 
became  a  truck  driver  and  eventually  a 
driver's  test  examiner. 

While  holding  his  job  at  Fort  Sill,  he 
acted  as  a  part-time  member  of  the  Har- 
lem Magicians,  flying  t^ake  part  in  key 
games.  ^W 

At  the  same  time  he  wa?'a  disc  jockey 
for  a  Lawton  radio  station  and  with  the 
help  of  his  family  operated  a  grocery 
store. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kuykendalls  two  oldest 
sons  also  have  made  athletic  records  for 
themselves. 

It  is  good  to  see  due  recognition  given 
to  a  man  with  the  outstanding  record 
of  Lawrence  Kuykendall. 


LAWRENCE  K  JYKENDALL  HONORED 


FOR      MERITORIOUS 


CIVILIAN  SlERVICE 

(Mr.  STEEDI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  amd  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extran^us  matter. ) 

Mr.  STEED.,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wtis  my 
privilege  to  attend  a  few  days  ago  a 
ceremony  at  tie  Pentagon  in  which  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Thad- 
deus  R.  Beal,  [honored  a  citizen  of  the 
FVjurth  District  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Kiiykendall  of  Anadarko,  for  meri- 
torious civilianj  service. 

Mr.  Kuykenoall  has  some  20  years  of 
Federal  servicf,  and  in  the  last  3  years 
has  been  a  recreation  specialist  at  Port 
Sill,  receiving;  five  promotions  during 
that  period. 

In  addition 
during  his  re 
of  10  finalists 
the  Civil  Ser\ 


J  his  citation  by  the  Army 
ent  visit  here  he  was  one 
vho  received  awards  from 
^ce  Commission  in  the  Na- 
tional Handicaipped  Employee  of  the  Year 
citation.  I 

Lawrence  Kuykendall  lost  both  hands 
In  an  accident  that  occurred  when  he  was 
10  years  old.  He  fell  off  a  fence  while 
watching  a  pcflo  match  and  was  burned 
when  he  grasiied  a  high-voltage  electric 
wire. 

He  did  not  :  et  this  handicap  stop  him 
from  a  record  of  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. His  flrslj  job  was  that  of  a  delivery 
boy  for  his  hometown  paper,  the  Ana- 
darko Daily  News. 

In  a  recent  jartlcle  the  Dally  News  re- 
calls: 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
INVESTIGATION 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and.  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
much  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra- 
cuse University  is  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  My  pride  is  for  both 
the  institution  and  the  faculty.  The  fac- 
ulty is  blessed  with  the  services  of  a 
number  of  our  Nation's  outstanding  For- 
est Service  scientists.  A  program  now 
underway  at  the  college  is  especially  im- 
pressive to  me,  and  that  is  the  investi- 
gation of  the  outdoor  recreation  supply 
and  demand  in  New  York  State  and  the 
Northeastern  States.  I  fully  recognize 
the  immense  importance  of  this  activity 
as  it  affects  our  Nation's  recreational 
program.  ' 

Yesterday,  I  was  privileged  to  join 
Prof.  Russell  Getty,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Forest  Management  at  the 
college,  and  I  might  add  an  outstanding 
authority,  in  support  of  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior Appropriations.  I  would  like  to 
share  his  statement  with  my  colleagues: 
Statement  by  Mh.  Gettt 

The  Forest  Service  conducts  a  very  modest 
foreet  recreation  research  program  located  at 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
campus,  Syracuse,  New  York.  Forest  Service 
sclentlsta  there  are  Investigating  outdoor 
recreation  supply  and  demand  In  New  York 
State  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  North- 
east. This  program  Is  designed  to  provide  the 
Information  needed  to  Insure  that  public 
demand*  for  forest  recreation  opportunities 
are  efficiently  met.  Particular  attention  Is  be- 
ing given  to  the  development  of  guidelines 
to  asslot  In  estabUsbing  financlaUjr  success- 


ful recreation  businesses  on  privately  owned 
woodlands. 

The  Forest  Service  program  Is  conducted 
cooperatively  with  the  College  of  Forestry. 
College  and  Forest  Service  recreation  research 
scientists  work  together  to  the  public  benefit 
and  are  building  an  expertise  in  forest  recre- 
ation research  that  promises  to  yield  great 
public  benefit.  The  College  provides  offices, 
utilities,  computer  services  and  other  facili- 
ties for  the  Forest  Service  staff.  In  turn,  the 
Forest  Service  provides  funds  for  cooperative 
research,  assists  In  graduate  studies,  pro- 
vides lecturers  for  special  occasions  and 
participates  In  other  ways  In  the  College 
program. 

Currently  the  Forest  Service  has  a  staff  of 
three  scientists  at  the  College  financed  by  an 
appropriation  of  $80,000.  A  reasonable  pro- 
gram In  keeping  with  the  complex  problems 
and  the  economic  and  social  values  at  stake, 
would  require  an  additional  $250,000.  These 
additional  funds  would  be  used  to:  (1)  in- 
crease cooperative  research  with  the  College 
of  Forestry;  (2)  Increase  the  staff  of  Forest 
Service  scientists  at  Syracuse  and  provide  ade- 
quate supporting  employees;  (3)  furnish  the 
funds  needed  to  conduct  a  more  aggressive 
field  and  laboratory  research  program. 

Groups  that  seek  and  use  results  of  this 
research  Include:  National  Campground 
Owners  Association,  Eastern  Ski  Area  Owners 
Association,  Adirondack  Mountain  Club,  Na- 
tional Recreation  and  Park  Association,  New 
York  Forest  Landowners  Association  and  the 
National  Ski  Areas  Association  as  well  as 
recreation  and  conservation  departments  of 
all  of  the  states  In  the  Northeast. 

Nationwide,  demands  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion have  been  Increasing  at  an  annual  rate 
of  10  piercent  per  year  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  Demands  have  outstripped  the 
current  development  of  facilities  and  a  tri- 
pling of  demand  Is  forecast  by  the  year  2000 
The  Northeast,  as  a  whole,  la  in  a  particu- 
larly unsatisfactory  position  in  this  situation 
with  25  percent  of  the  population  but  lees 
than  5  percent  of  the  public  recreation  land 
acreage.  Also,  In  the  Northe.^st  about  94  per- 
cent of  all  forest  land  Is  privately  owned.  As 
a  result,  many  opportunitli»'-  exist  for  finan- 
cially successful  recreational  enterprises  on 
private  forest  lands. 

However,  little  is  known  about  the  require- 
ments for  successful  Income- producing  out- 
door recreation  enterprises  on  privately 
owned  forests  and  farm  woodlands.  Analysis 
made  by  the  Forest  Service  and  others  indi- 
cates that  about  one-third  of  the  private 
forest  recreation  businesses  in  the  Northeast 
are  operating  at  a  loss.  Still  another  one-third 
are  marginal  and  only  the  remaining  one- 
third  are  earning  a  net  return  on  their  invest- 
ments. Research  has  discovered  some  of  the 
factors  that  contribute  to  profitable  busi- 
nesses. But  much  remains  to  be  determined 
before  private  woodland  owners  can  be  given 
dependable  guidelines  for  the  establishment 
of  recreational  enterprises  that  are  profitable 
and  meet  public  recreation  needs. 

Outdoor  recreation  on  privately  owned 
areas  Is  expanding  rapidly  in  the  Northeast. 
In  the  last  5  years  the  number  of  private 
campgrounds  has  quadrupled  and  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  37  new  privately 
owned  ski  areas  have  been  developed.  In  New 
York  the  total  recreation  expenditures  are 
estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $2.2  billion  an- 
nually. Much  of  this  expenditure  Is  made 
for  recreation  directly  or  indirectly  oriented 
to  forest  land  resources. 

The  development  of  a  larger  and  more 
successful  private  forest  recreation  business 
in  New  York  and  adjacent  states  would  make 
riural  living  more  appealing  said  help  slow 
the  migration  of  rural  citizens  to  the  cities. 
These  businesses  would  enhance  employment 
and  Income  opportunities  for  rural  people 
and  attract  them  to  their  own  communities. 
Furthermore,  they  would  provide  a  more 
abundant  and  a  greater  variety  of  opportunl- 
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ties  for  our  urtoan   citizens   to  reduce  the 
stresses  of  city  living. 

New  York  and  other  Northeastern  States 
are  recognizing  the  tremendous  Importance 
of  outdoor  recreation.  For  example,  in  1961 
a  public  bond  issue  was  authorized  in  New 
York  which  Included  50  mllUon  dollars  solely 
for  the  acqulslUon  of  non-urban  vrtldland. 
And  In  1965.  a  200  mllUon  doUar  bond  Issue 
was  passed  by  the  people  of  New  York  State 
to  develop  previously  acquired  lands  for 
outdoor  recreation. 

With  so  much  pubUc  and  private  money 
being  spent  for  outdoor  recreation  develop- 
ment, we  should  be  deeply  concerned  that 
the  optimum  benefits  accrue  from  these  ex- 
penditures. The  optlmvun  allocation  of  land 
and  capital  resources  and  the  coordination  of 
recreation  vrtth  other  uses  for  our  land  re- 
sources call  for  systematic  and  Intensive  re- 
search into  our  ycreatlonal  needs  and  de- 

mands.  ,  .  . 

Specific  areas  of  research  that  should  be 
vigorously  pursued  Include: 

(1)  Determination  of  present  demand  for 
particular  refcreatlon  activities. 

(3)  The  role  of  management  in  the  success- 
ful operation  of  recreation  enterprises. 

(3)  Factors  affecting  participation  patterns 
of  recreatlonlsts. 

(4)  Development  of  a  mechanism  or  model 
that  predicts  future  demand  and  provides 
needed  knowledge  for  planning  and  decUion 

making.  ,      .^      ,   „ 

(5)  Development  of  guidelines  for  the  plan- 
ning, installing,  and  operating  privately 
owned  forest  recreation  enterprises. 

The  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion's forest  recreation  research  unit  at  Syr- 
acuse Is  making  progress  in  solving  the  forest 
recreation  problems,  but  this  progress  Is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  expanding  problems. 
The  full  Implementation  of  the  Federal  re- 
search program  described  above  at  a  level 
adequate  to  meet  the  current  management 
needs  of  recreation  enterprises  vrtll  require 
additional  appropriations.  We  recommend 
that  $250,000  be  added  to  the  Forest  Service 
budget  for  this  purpose. 

This  sum  would  represent  only  1  /1,000th  of 
1  percent  of  the  annual  recreation  expendi- 
ture in  the  state  of  New  York  alone.  Ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  $260,000,000  recrea- 
tion bond  Issues  already  approved  In  the  state 
the  Increased  research  recommended  means 
1/100  of  17c.  The  expansion  of  research  rec- 
ommended would  provide  a  sound  scientific 
basis  in  support  of  the  recreation  business 
and  the  public  bonds  in  the  state  of  New 
York  and  thus  would  be  an  excellent  public 
Investment. 

THE  LATE  VITO  ROMANO 
(Mr    HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  my  home  community  was 
shocked  by  the  sudden  death  of  one  of 
Its  truly  outstanding  citizens,  a  man 
whose  friendship  I  cherished,  Vito  Ro- 
mano. He  was  loved  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  enjoyed  a  splendid 
reputation  in  the  practice  of  law  and 
made  his  talent  always  avaUable  to  the 
best  interest  of  our  community. 

His  love  for  community  and  Nation 
was  so  deep  and  abiding.  I  believe  that 
the  story  of  Vito  Romano  is  best  told  m 
the  following  article  authored  by  an  edi- 
tor of  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  who 
obviously  possesses  great  talent,  Mr.  Ma- 
rio Rossi.  I  am  so  impressed  with  his  ac- 
count that  I  felt  it  appropriate  that  I 
share  it  with  my  colleagues: 


Post  ScaiPTS :  A  Real  Man 
(By  Mario  Rossi) 
Since  we  are  only  human,  It  is  our  tendency 
to  largely  consider  death  a  cruel  and  Incon- 
siderate machination  of  fate  and  to  rail 
against  its  Inevltabiuty.  especially  when  it 
takes  away  someone  as  youthful  and  vital 
as  Vito  Romano. 

In  calmer  and  more  retrospective  mood,  we 
are  more  inclined,  of  course,  to  accept  even 
that  which  we  cannot  understand,  and  to  also 
find  a  measure  of  solace;  we  turn  now  to  the 
man  worth  remembering  and  begin  to  feel 
that  his  passing,  however  untimely,  has  en- 
dowed us  with  a  rich  heritage. 

Vito  Romano  cannot  help  but  be  a  vivid 

memory.  ,,    , 

He  did  not  fade  away;  he  did  not  slip  from 

our  midst  by  degrees. 

He  was  with  us;  then,  quite  suddenly,  he 

was  gone 

RESPONSrVE  SMOX 

In  this  context,  the  man  still  stands  tall, 
slender  and  impeccably  groomed.  His  air  of 
refinement  and  breeding  remains  reassuringly 
intact,  and  one  can  yet  see  the  responsive 
smile  and  hear  his  pleasant  laughter. 

There  Is,  too.  the  stunning  portrait  of  Vito 
and  his  beloved  wife,  Edith,  as  they  moved  up 
James  street  on  a  Sunday  morning,  home- 
ward   bound    after    services    at    St.    Peter's 

Church.  .,  ,  . 

They  were  a  brllUant  and  beautiful  couple, 
so  much  a  picture  of  grace  and  elegance  that 
they  almost  seemed  anachronistic  In  an  age 
of  speed  and  madness.  Hand  in  hand,  they 
were  a  rotogravure  pair  out  of  a  Fifth  Avenue 
Easter  tableau  every  Sunday  of  the  year, 
radiating  the  sheer  happiness  of  being  alive 
and  together. 

DETERMINED  COMBAT 

Beyond  the  imagery,  however,  there  lingers 
the  strength  of  a  man  who  saw  duty  on  the 
political  front  as  part  of  his  personal  com- 
mitment to  city  and  country.  In  this,  one  of 
the  roughest  arenas  of  all,  he  engaged  m 
determined  combat  without  shedding  an  lota 
of  principle  or  a  trace  of  dignity. 

What  he  taught  his  fellow  citizens  In  this 
respect  is  that  one  seed  not  compromise  any 
of  his  Ideals  of  rules  of  conduct  In  follow- 
ing a  course  of  action  which  Is  as  difficult  and 
challenging  as  It  is  necessary  to  the  survival 
of  our  democracy.  ■ 

To  look  at  Vito— cultured,  quiet,  almost 
sedate— one  would  be  Inclined  to  rate  him  as 
a  political  observer.  But  he  was  not.  He  was 
an  active  participant,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  fair  and  gentlemanly  figHter  did  not 
diminish  his  stature  as  an  adversary  to  be 
reckoned  with. 


within  his  sphere  feel  they  were  the  bene- 
flclarlee  of  a  largesse  of  spirit. 

And  he  was  ever  thvis. 

I  asked  an  old  neighbor  what  he  was  like  as 

a  boy.  „ 

•The  same,"  she  said,  "always  the  same. 


THE  B-52  SORTIES  REDUCED 
(Mr  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to   revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  ,        _    . 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strong- 
ly object  to  the  announced  decision  to 
cut  back  the  B-52  sorties  from  1.800  to 
1600   a  month,   particularly   since   the 
decision  was  made  for  fiscal  arid  not 
military  reasons.  Not  only  this,  the  de- 
cision imperils  our  troops,  which  is  my 
primary  concern,  and  also  may  give  en- 
couragement to  the  enemy  not  to  agfee 
to  settle  the  war  at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 
We  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain  by  this  decision.  Insofar  as  I  am 
able  to  influence  the  matter,  I  shaU  do 
my  best  to  see  that  a  reversal  of  the 
decision  takes  place. 

On  a  related  issue,  I  believe  time  is 
running  out  on  the  bombing  halt^flrst. 
because  there  has  been  no  indicaUon 
that  our  forbearance  has  produced  any 
peace  directed  actions  by  Hanoi  and  lU 
alUes.  Second,  because  the  enemy  has 
violated  its  terms  in  numerous  instances. 


REASStTRINC  MANNER 

While  Vito  had  achieved  much  In  his  career 
as  an  attorney  and  his  avocation  as  a  civic 
leader,  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  would  have 
reached  many  other  bright  goals  had  he  been 
granted  a  longer  span  of  life.  His  quiet  charm, 
his  reassuring  manner  and  his  personal 
capabilities  certainly  point  to  that. 

But  It  U  futile  to  speculate  on  the  im- 
possible. „ 

It  Is  better  to  recall  that  while  Vito  Romano 
would  never  he  able  to  achieve  his  fu  Po- 
tential m  terms  of  professional  and  i»litlcal 
success,  he  managed  In  his  half  "ntury  to 
write  a  most  eloquent  and  complete  chapter 
as  a  human  being.  In  this  reference  our  im- 
pulse  is  to  call  attention  to  the  great  r^pect 
and  affection  In  which  he  was  held  by  aU 
who  knew  him;  yet  this  is  not  the  really  Im- 
portant story. 

CONCERN  rOR  OTHERS 

The  true  message  of  his  existence  lay  In 
the  regard  which  he  felt  for  hU  fellow  man 
He  WM  ever  concerned  vTlth  the  welfare  of 
others,  and  the  courtliness  of  his  conduct  was 
a  sincere  reflection  of  his  e°"f«  ^^^t^H.  «n 
was  the  essence  of  noblUty.  and  he  made  all 


PESTICIDE  POLLUTION  AND  OUR 
FOOD  SUPPLY 

(Mr  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  levels 
of  the  pesticide  Dieldrin  have  required 
impounding  of  22,555  pounds  of  frozen 
Coho  salmon  produced  by  a  Micnigan 
firm  and  shipped  to  two  other  Midwest- 
em  States.  The  Food  and  Drug  A(^in- 
istration  impounded  the  fish.  f  . 

In  addition,  we  hear  that  spnng  re- 
/  leases    of    salmon    ftngerlings    in    Lake 
Michigan   have   been   temporarily   sus- 
pended as  a  precaution. 

Here  again  we  see  handwntmg  on  the 
wall  The  environment  we  depend  upon 
has  finite  amounts  of  pure  air,  water, 
and  wildlife.  Blindly  we  are  destroying 
the  balance  of  our  environment.  We 
are  toying  with  the  ecology  of  our  con- 
tinent and  world.<  ^„,  ^^ 
Whenever  something  on  this  order  oc- 
curs and  individuals  stand  up  to  proteM 
and  call  for  action,  there  is  a  sidlmg 
away  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible and  those  who  can  act 

No  one  wants  to  step  on  any  toes.  No 
one  wants  to  become  involved.  No  one 
really  wants  to  understand.  Som^ay  it 
will  go  away  if  we  leave  it  alone.  Some- 
day, in  every  way.  we  shall  awkke  to  find 
that  the  good  Lord  has  waved  his  hand 
and  made  everything  well  again^ 
There  is  no  womb  for  us  to  retreat  to. 
"*  There  is  no  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  our  actions.  We  shall  pay  the  bill  in 
full  for  allowing  pesticides  to  pollute  our 
environment.  We  shall  suffer  in  full  for 
damage  we  are  doing  to  wildlife,  air,  and 
water  we  depend  on.  If  we  ourselves  do 
not  sicken  or  die.  then  it  shall  be  the 
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horrible  fate 
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H.R.  9868 
prohibit  the  sale  or  shipment  for 
t  nlted  States  of  the  chemical 
kiown  as  DDT 

by   the   Senate  and  House 

les  of  the   United   States  of 

C  mffress   assembled,   That   the 

F^inglclde,   and  Roden- 

Stat.  163;  7  U.S.C.  135-1351t)  Is 

■c  ding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 


lie  ws: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
or  any  other  Act.  after  June 
be  unlawful  for  any  person 
sell,  or  offer  for  sale  in  any 
;he  District  of  Columbia,  or  to 
for  shipment  from  any  State, 
trie  District  of  Columbia,  to  any 
territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
receive   In   any   State,    terri- 
Dlstrlct  of  Columbia,  from  any 
Urrltory.  or  the  District  of  Co- 
;orelgn  country  the  chemical 
di  iblorodlphehyltrichloroethane. 
knc  wn  as  DDT. 
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dence — that  the  residue  has  caused  any 
ill  effects  to  a  single  person. 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  like  merely  to  point  out  that 
there  is  another  fish  coming  out  of  Lake 
Michigan  called  a  chubb.  It  has  been 
impounded  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration so  far  as  its  admission  into 
the  State  of  New  York  is  concerned.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  there  has  been 
some  botulism,  or  perhaps  residue  from 
an  insecticide  of  some  kind.  Authorities 
were  not  sure,  but  they  did  impound 
quantities  of  this  fish  because  it  did 
cause  serious  illness  to  some  people  who 
consumed  it.  They  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer. Finally,  in  regard  to  DDT,  when 
scientific  proof  exists  that  animal  life  is 
being  harmed  by  DDT— when  levels  of 
its  residue  rise  in  watersheds — we  can 
reasonably  be  apprehensive  over  its  pos- 
sible threat  to  people. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  should 
and  must  find  the  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem. 


R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

yield? 
I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
R.  FORD.  I  happen  to 
about  the  situation  in 
vhich  the  gentleman  refers, 
out  that  there  is  not  a 
vjalid  or  solid  evidence  that 
any  serious  effect  what- 
individual,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  any  individ- 
any  serious  effects  from 
n  salmon  or  in  any  other 
Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
produced  various  chemical 
alleged  amount  of  chem- 
these  salmon  and  in  other 
be  just  as  rational  for  the 
Food  and  Dru?  Adminis- 
amount  of  DDT  residue 
fish,  to  rhake  the  same  kind 
1  allegation  against  canned 
other  parts  of  the  comtry. 
ne   the   hue  and  cry   from 
the  United  States  if  all 
any  DDT  residue  in  them 
from  being  caught  or 


saying  is  that  the  Federal 

and    Drug    Administration 

up  w  th  some  very  specific 

as  to  rossible  ill  effects  from 
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Administration — pure  specu- 
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wliere 
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ABM— OR— WITH     MESSRS.     NIXON 
AND  LAIRD  IN  NEVER-NEVER  LAND 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  come  out  four  square  for  the 
limited  ABM  against  a  Red  Chinese 
threat  that  really  is  not  there.  Mr. 
Laird  hulls  up  to  Capitol  Hill  to  argue 
on  behalf  of  Safeguard.  His  view  of  the 
world  is  frightening,  indeed.  Protect  us 
from  tjie  demons,  Mr.  Laird  sees. 
Chinese  hordes.  Soviet  blockbusters, 
little  green  dragons,  and  puce  homed 
toads.  Does  the  good  Secretary  of  De- 
fense look  under  his  bed  before  retiring? 
I  wonder. 

Still,  we  must  realize  that  he  has  been 
on  the  defensive  for  a  long  time.  If  only 
♦Safeguard  sounded  more  manly.  It 
sounds  more  like  a  soap  than  a  missile. 
Perhaps  an  advertising  agency  would  be 
helpful  to  Mr.  Laird.  Procter  &  Gamble 
has  a  good  one.  I  am  told.  Now  Sentinel 
sounded  hairy-chested,  even  though  it 
was  worthless.  It  sounded  reassuring. 
Perhaps  the  agency  might  come  up  with 
a  television  program  entitled  "Melvin 
in  Wonderland."  or  "How  I  Learned  To 
Ignore  Social  Problems  and  Love  ABM." 
Nor  would  the  show  lack  for  sponsors. 
The  Cannon  Kings  would  thump  down 
their  cash.  Then,  at  least,  the  people 
paying  the  bill  would  get  to  see  some 
peachy  keen  simulations  of  how  it  would 
work. 

Also,  the  program  would  be  able  to  sell 
the  Air  Force's  ABM  version.  It  only 
costs  $16  billion,  and  is  called  MODS— 
missile  offensive  defensive  system.  Of 
course,  the  Navy  now  is  rushing  into  the 
lists  with  its  Sabmis — seaborne  anti- 
ballistic  missile. 

Just  think  of  how  some  of  the  exciting 
chapters  would  come  across  on  the 
screen.  "How  the  Russians  Are  Building 
a  First  Strike  Force  To  Attack  Us  and 
Wipe  Out  All  our  Retaliatory  Forces," 
or,  "How  To  Provide  Minimum  Protec- 
tion at  Maximum  Cost." 

Mr.  Laird  is  frightening  a  good  many 
people  with  his   rumblings  of  Russian 


ICBM's  and  Chinese  ICBM's.  I  wonder 
if  it  has  ever  dawned  on  him  how 
frightening  his  comments  are  to  a  good 
many  other  people  all  over  the  world — 
including  the  Soviets.  When  people  are 
frightened,  they  start  to  react.  If  they 
react  by  escalating  the  arms  race,  not 
even  Safeguard  will  be  any  help. 

Still,  it  is  a  consolation  to  the  hungry, 
the  poor,  and  the  overtaxed  that  at  least 
the  Cannon  Kings  will  die  rich  in  the 
unavoidable  holocaust  that  will  inevitably 
follow.  Generals  and  admirals  will  die 
arguing  merits  of  their  respective  ABM's 
of  the  different  services.  The  rest  of  us 
will  die  poor,  in  ignorance  of  the  merits 
of  their  liardware — and  in  unspeakable 
agony.  / 

OIL  BARONS  PLAY  GAMES,  TOO,  AT 
THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  CONSUMER 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  » . 

Mr.  PODELL  Mr.  Speaker,  lo  and  be- 
hold, the  oil  Imrons  are  down  to  their 
last  billion,  and  as  a  result,  they  must 
play  games — at  consumer  expense.  You 
need  no  talent  or  skill  to  play  them.  All 
you  have  to  be  is  a  sucker  consumer, 
and  you  are  fair  game  for  the  oil  barons 
who  lure  you  into  retail  outlets  by  prom- 
ising something  for  nothing. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  farce.  Pity  the 
retail  gasoline  dealers  of  the  Nation,  who 
are  often  bludgeoned  into  buying  these 
games  from  the  seller  at  the  pointed  re- 
quest of  the  oil  company  whose  fran- 
chise he  happens  to  hold.  After  pur- 
chasing the  games,  which  up  his  over- 
head, the  retail  gasoline  station  opera- 
tor naturally  passes  the  cost  of  the  games 
on  to  his  customers.  The  retailers  who 
operate  these  stations  at  minimal  profit 
for  terrible  labor  and  long  hours  are 
relatively  blameless.  Only  the  oil  barons 
are  to  blame.  It  is  merely  another  way 
to  move  gasoline  at  the  greater  expense 
of  the  public. 

Numbers  of  real  winners  are  quite  low, 
with  evidence  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
some  few  areas  are  "salted"  with  a  few 
flashy  winners  in  order  to  build  a  pub- 
licity campaign  around  further  promo- 
tion efforts.  Only  the  consumer  loses 
along  wiffi  the  gas  station  operator.  Pro- 
moters and  the  oil  barons  emerge  as 
eventual  victors. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  oil  barons 
would  rob  a  child's  piggy  bank  and  leave 
I  O  U's.  I  am  saying,  however,  that  to 
the  unbelievable  Ust  of  exploitations  of 
the  public  by  the  oil  industry,  we  now 
may  add  games  ofchance. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where 
even  the  original  bulldog  with  rubber 
teeth,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
has  begun  to  make  noises  of  regulation 
aimed  at  the  games.  Wonders,  I  suppose, 
will  never  cease. 

Delight  is  piled  upon  delight.  Oil  bar- 
ons take  the  27 'i -percent  depletion  al- 
lowance, prohibit  cheaper  foreign  oil 
imports,  pollute  our  environment,  raise 
gasoline  prices  at  will,  and  drive  gasoline 
station  operators  to  the  wall  with  games 
that  only  delude  the  public  and  raise 
prices. 

It  seems  the  oil  barons  are   many- 
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sided  men.  Taxpayers  might  keep  these 
little  nuggets  of  fact  in  mind  as  they 
fill  out  their  tax  returns. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  UNITED 
NATIONS  HINDER  MIDEAST  PEACE 
( Mr  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council's  one- 
sided condemnation  of  Israel  for  her  re- 
taliatory air  attack  on  Jordan  is  deplor- 
able and  destructive  of  chances  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Security  Council  had  and  con- 
tinues to  have  an  obligation  to  prevent 
the  Arab  terrorist  attacks  against  Israel 
and  to  make  retaliatory  attacks  unnec- 
essary. But  the  Security  Council  has  ig- 
nored repeated  guerrilla  attacks  against 
Israel— attacks  which  have  taken  the 
lives  of  nearly  300  Israelis,  many  of  them 
civilians,  since  the  6-day  war  of  1967.  It 
has  ignored  the  persecution  and  public 
hangings  of  Iraqi  Jews.  It  has  ignored 
Arab  attacks  on  Israeli  civil  airiiners 

How  can  the  United  Nations  justify 
condemning  Israel  for  defending  herself 
when  the  U.N.  has  failed  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligation to  defend  Israel? 

FaUure  of  the  United  States  to  veto 
the  condemnation  resolution  is  equally 
deplorable  and  d^tructive  of  the  chances 
for  peace.  The  lA^ited  States  cannot  sit 
on  the  sidelines  while  U.N.  action  in  ef- 
fect encourages  continued  Arab  terror- 
ism Is  this  evidence  of  the  more  "even- 
handed"  Middle  East  policy  Governor 
Scranton  hinted  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion would  adopt?  If  so,  the  likeUhood  of 
full-scale  war  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  has  markedly  increased,  and 
with  it  the  imminent  danger  of  US.  in- 
volvement in  a  n^a.ior  war. 

It  is  not  enough  to  stand  pat  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  status  quo  is  just  too 
perilous.  We  need  new  initiatives  toward 
peace  We  need  U.S.  action  through  the 
U  N  and  directly  to  help  Israel  stop  Arab 
terrorism,  to  assure  Israel's  invvJnerabil- 
ity  to  attack  in  the  short  run  and  in 
the  long  run  to  reduce  Middle  East  arma- 
ments and  to  reach  a  settlement  of  the 
raging  Middle  East  disputes.  The  time 
Is  now. 

BACONE  COLLEGE  EARNS  NATIONAL 
ATTENTION 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
-  of  the  very  real  privileges  in  representing 
Oklahoma's  Second  District  in  Congress 
is  the  honor  of  representing  Bacone  Col- 
lege at  Muskogee. 

The  Oklahoma  Teacher,  the  magazine 
of  the  Oklahoma  Education  Association, 
recently  featured  Bacone  College  in  an 
article  entitled  "The  Uniqueness  of 
Bacone,"  and  Bacone  is  truly  umque. 

It  is  a  2 -year  college  with  fewer  than 
800  students  enrolled,  yet  its  repuUtion 
Is  nationwide.  It  was  established  as  an 
Indian  College  in  1880,  and  more  than 


half  its  students  are  Indian  today.  Its 
students  have  represented  all  50  States 
during  the  last  5  years.  Its  sports  pro- 
gram, concentrating  on  basketball  and 
baseball,  is  nation^ly  known.  I  hope 
some  of  you  here  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  college's  fine  and 
colorful  choir  during  one  of  its  annual 
visits  to  Washin,?ton. 

This  is  a  proud  institution,  and  I  am 
proud  to  represent  it.  I  place  this  article 
on  "The  Uniqueness  of  Bacone"  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Uniqueness  of  Bacone 
At  the  close  of  the  1968  school  year  at  Ba- 
cone Junior  College,  a  letter,  written  by  an 
anonymous  student,  was  slipped  under  the 
office  door  of  Dean  of  Students  Bill  Burgess. 
Entitled  simply  Prom  Me  to  You."  it  sums 
up  how  students  past  and  present  feel  about 
Bacone.  „  _  . 

•  Each  year  hundreds  of  Indian,  Negro,  and 
White  students  pour  from  every  corner  of 
the  United  States  into  a  small  college  in 
eastern  Oklahoma.  What  draws  them  there? 
"It  Isn't  new  buildings  or  expensive  fur- 
niture It  isn't  the  tremendous  variety  of 
social  activities  on  campus.  The  answer  goes 
much  deeper  than  the  surface  of  buildings 
or  furniture  or  social  events.   . 

"Bacone  doesn't  have  much  to  offer  the 
athlete,  yet  Just  last  year  It  ranked  18th 
in  the  nation  in  basketball  and  "Number 
One"  in  b&seball.  •  •  •  Why  is  it  found  at 
Bacone? 

"At  the  beginning  of  each  year  kids  pour 
into  the   chapel   basement  with   no  singing 
talent  but  with  a  hunger  to  share  with  oth- 
ers a  song  from  their  hearts.  With  these  Miss 
Rainwater  works  and  creates  a  singing  choir 
which  moves  and  inspires  the  hearts  of  those 
who  hear.  Why?  And  Dr.  West,  who  not  only 
opens  our  eyes  to  the  things  around  us  but 
causes    us     to     love     and     appreciate     this 
beauty— how  is  this  done?  And  why?  Whv? 
"This   small   college   tucked   away   ih   the 
hills    of    eastern    Oklahoma    has    something 
very  wonderful  and  special  to  offer  and  share 
to  anyone  who  seeks   it.   Bacone   has  many 
different  cultures,  faces,  and  religions.  These 
differences  are  not  kept  separate,  but  there 
is  a  mixing  and  sharing  of  them.  Baconeons 
have  a  tendency  to  become  "color  blind.    You 
are  not  accepted  by  the  money  or  looks  you 
have,  vour  prestige,  or  your  populinty.  In- 
stead you  are  accepted  by  what  you  are  in- 
side   "This  "isn't  as  easy  as  it  sounds.  It  is  a 
soul-searching     process,    one     which     takes 
time,  but  one  which  gives  in  return  respect 
for  each  other  and  for  yourself. 

"At  Bacone  you  share  many  things.  You 
share  biology  notes  and  feelings  for  Mr. 
Weaver  You  share  Ufe  of  Christ  and  P.  E. 
Class  You  share  hopes  and  Ideas.  You  share 
loy  and  heart-break.  You  share  your  clothes. 
But  as  vou  begin  to  do  this  you'll  discover 
something  very  special— you  begin  to  share 

yourself.  ,  .         . 

"At  Bacone  many  Ideas  are  changed  and 
many  dreams  are  built.  Many  friendships 
are  built  and  a  set  of  lifetime  standards  are 
beginning  to  be  shaped  and  molded.  Many 
cultures— one  mankind— this  Is  what  Ba- 
cone is  all  about.  This  is  what  keeps  mUes 
no  barrier  between  Bacone  and  her  former 
students.  „  ,. 

"All  this  and  much  more— this  is  Bacone. 
As  the  student's  letter  indicates.  Bacone 
Junior  College  is  a  unique  educational  in- 
stitution for  many  reasons: 

The  college  is  willing  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  students  on  need  rather  than 
academic   performance; 

Most  students  are  bilingual  and  have  not 
adapted  to  white  middle  class  values; 

A  congenial  campus  atmosphere  exists  be- 
cause a  student  Is  accepted  as  he  is  and  is 
encouraged  to  know  himself,  accept  himself, 
and  develop  himself; , 


A  disciple  program  that  concerns  Itself 
with  "why"  something  happened  rither  than 
"what"  happened; 

Students  communicate,  study  and  develop 
in  a  Christian  non-denomlnatlonal  setting. 
Not  so  unique,  perhaps,  but  very  true  U 
the  statement  from  Dr.  Garold  D.  Ho^tine.  . 
Bacone  President,  "the  entire  United  States 
Is  our  neighborhood."  Although  only  771  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  at  Bacone,  they  came  this- 
year  from  33  states,  and  over  the  p&at  five 
years,  studepts  from  all  50  states  have  been 
on  the  rolU  6f  the  college. 

Primarily  thought  of  as  an  Indian  school, 
one-half  of  the  college's  students  are  Indian 
descent  from  49  dlfferfent  tribes.  The  remain- 
ing 40  percent  of  Bacone's  population  is  cau- 
causlan  and  10  percent  Is  Negro. 

It  Is  evident  that  Bacone  serves  both  In- 
dian and  non-Indian  students.  However,  aU 
scholarship  funds  are  awarded  to  Indian  stu- 
dents Bacone  enables  Indian  students  to 
combine  their  rich  heritage  with  the  aca- 
demic skills  that  will  fit  them  for  leadership 
either  among  their  own  people,  or  in  the 
merging  socletT  of  modern  day  America. 

As  Dean  Burgess  is  quick  to  relate,  "Bacone 
seeks  primarily  the  students  who  need  the 
college,  not  the  student  who  may  be  high  in 
academic  standards.  Bacone's  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration follows  the  pr*icept  of  give  me 
the  I  will,  and  to  heck  with  the  I.Q' 

BacoVie  was  founded  in  1880  by  Professor 
Almon  C.  Bacone,  and  was  originally  located 
in  Tahlequah.  It  remained  there  for  five  years 
before  moving  to  the  more  centralized  area 
of  the  five  civilized  tribes  and  its  present  site 
two  miles  east  of  Muskogee. 

Prom  its  beginning  to  now.  the  record  of 
Bacone's  history  is  one  of  response  to  chang- 
ing conditions.  During  its  early  years.  Bacon* 
offered  primary  education  all  the  way  to  a 
college  degree.  Bacone  today  emei<jges  as  a 
church-related  college,  a  liberal  arts  Junior 
college  and  a  growing  community  college  with 
a  deep  concern  for  Indian  education. 

President  Holstlne  sees  "the  new  Bacone 
entering  into  and  serving  the  community 
The  college  works  closely  and  cooperates  fully 
with  civic  and  community  organizations  and 
is  well  aware  of  its  task  of  making  Its  students 
capable  of  continuing  their  higher  education 
in  the  four  year  colleges  and  universities. 

Accredited  by  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  College  and  Secondary  Schools  in 
1965  Bacone  is  particularly  proud  of  four 
areas  in  their  liberal  arts  program. 

The  Art  program,  under  the  supervision  of 
Dick  West,  offers  painting,  wood  sculpturing, 
metal  work  and  weaving.  Dr.  West  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  Indian 
artists  in  the  nation  and  his  teaching  talents 
are  of  the  same  quality. 

Bacone  College  music  has  become  known 
nationwide.  The  Bacone  Choir  recently  com- 
pleted an  18  concert  trip  with  an  appearance 
on  the  steps  of  the  Nation's  Capitol.  The 
choir  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jeannlne 
Rainwater,  has  also  appeared  on  national 
television.  • 

Bacone's  athletic  program,  concentratmg 
on  baseball  and  basketball,  has  produced 
much  notoriety  for  the  school  and  state.  Ba  • 
cone's  baseball  team  won  the  national  Jun- 
ior college  championship  in  1967  and  had 
more  athletes  sign  professional  baseball  con- 
tracts in  1966  than  any  other  college  In  the 
nation  Bacone  basketball  teams  are  always 
outsUndlng  and  have  finished  high  in  the 
national  rankings  in  recent  years. 

The  school's  Associate  Degree  program  in 
Nursing  is  a  course  of  study  designed  to  pre- 
pare fully  qualified  nurses. 

In  keeping  with   its  charge  to  serve  the 
KTommunity,   Bacone   also    has    185   students    ^ 
enrolled  in  off-campus  courses  through    op- 
eration  Headstart"    supplementary    training 
programs. 

Bacone's  35  faculty  members  are  teachere 
who  have  concern  for  young  people  who  need 
help    The  college  faculty  works  for  salarles- 
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that  are  coiuldeibbly  leas  than  tboae  oi  com- 
parable colleges.  "Bacone  teachers  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  dedication  to  a  kind  of 
taok  that  Is  k>  iippareat,"  Dr.  HolsOne  em- 
phasizes. "Our  staff,  highly  successful  In 
their  efforts,  woiks  long  hours  and  deprives 
themselves  of  many  of  their  own  pursuits  to 
educate  our  students  In  an  inter-raclal.  Inter- 
culture  situations" 

Faculty  hornet  are  always  open  to  stu- 
dents, whether  It  be  for  entertainment  or  per- 
sonal counseling.  Dean  Burgess's  home,  com- 
plete with  oolot  television,  has  hosted  as 
many  as  50  students.  Many  faculty  members 
■et  aside  speclflci  days  of  the  week  to  Invite 
students  over  for  companionship.  Many 
Bacone  students  would  rather  stay  at  the 
college  than  go  lome  on  holidays — a  tribute 
to  the  faculty  and  other  students  of  the 
college.  I 

It  should  be  doted  here  that  Bacone  stu- 
dents are  not  |  catered  to  unnecessarily, 
"given"  grades  <ir  pampered.  As  Dean  Bur- 
gress  says,  "we  Call  our  students  men  and 
women  and  expect  them  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  such.  W^  do  not  have  a  lot  o^  policies 
and  students  hajre  freedom  as  \o-ag  as  they 
djon't  Infringe  oq  the  rights  of  others." 

It  is  ^Iso  Bacone  tradition  that  students 
behave  In  a  manner  befitting  the  college  or 
face  a  stem  lessen  from  the  nst  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 

The  true  test;  of  Bacone 's  mettle  Is  re- 
pealed by  the  following  fact; 

Out  of  every  100  students  who  enroll  for  the 
two  year  program!,  only  10  fall  to  make  It.  The 
college  has  a  significant  90  percent  holding 
power  for  their  t*o  year  program,  despite  the 
fact  that  many  ^udents  arrive  from  all  over 
the  United  StaJtes  not  knowing  If  they 
have  been  accented  in  the  college,  coming 
Xrom  a  different  culture  than  they  will  be 
exposed  to,  and  ^any  lacking  adequate  ed- 
ucational backgrounds ! 

Bacone  is  a  pijlvate  institution  In  that  It 
U  fully  supported  by  church  foundations 
and  civic  organisations.  Under  a  new  con- 
cept, Bacone  will  eventually  become  a  four- 
year  school,  wlth|  four  new  dormitories  to  be 
constructed  and  j  plans  to  make  full  vise  of 
the  colleges  230 'acres  with  centers  for  Hu- 
manities, Nursl$g  Sciences,  Sports.  Lan- 
guages, History.  Applied  Arts,  Social  Sciences 
and  Economics. 

Professor  Bacotie.  seeing  his  dream  come 
true  nearly  90  yifurs  ago.  said:  "A  Christian 
school  planted  la  the  midst  of  a  people  be- 
comes one  of  th^  most  powerful  agencies  In 
the  work  of  clvljlzatlon. ' 

Today.  Dr.  Hcistlne  says.  "Bacone  never 
wants  to  be  largj  enough  to  require  an  IBM 
card  system  wh4«  students  will  get  lost  In 
the  multitude.  The  principle  of  a  quality 
education  In  a  fchrlstlan  environment  will 
always  be  retain^  in  the  future." 

Bacone  Junior  poUege  Is  Indeed  unique. 


COTERMINOUfe  REGIONAL  AREAS 
FOR  AGENCIES  OF  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT   ' 

I  Mr.  MARSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  anjd  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extranqous  matter.) 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  Mr.  Speaker,  l£ist  Thurs- 
day the  President  made  a  decision  to  fol- 
low certain  re^mmendations  which  I 
understand  came  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  coterminous  regional  areas 
for  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  various  part^  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  decision  was 
to  move  from  1  Charlottesville,  Va.,  to 
Philadelphia  the  regiontil  headquarters 
for  the  Departnient  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  th|it  for  a  number  of  years 
had  been  serving  the  States  of  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Caro- 


lina, and  Kentucky.  Over  400  experi- 
enced personnel  of  this  ageiKy  will  be 
directly  affected  by  this  change.  The  de- 
cision has  been  made  to  move  the  head- 
quarters to  a  State  that  was  not  In  the 
region. 

DiCQcult  to  fathom  is  the  economics 
£md  the  efBclency  of  the  move.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  the  rationale  that  dictates, 
simply  you  create  dotermlnouB  bound- 
aries for  the  service  areas  of  various 
agencies,  that  you  should  then  move  es- 
tablished regional  headcparters  that  are 
still  central  to  the  reamns  they  serve. 

In  the  last  5  yeaar  to  accommodate 
the  regional  headjg^rters  for  HEW  at 
Charlottesville,  a  modem,  five-story 
building  was  erected — plarmed  for  HEW 
purposes  and  authorized  to  be  construct- 
ed for  their  use  at  a  cost  of  $2  million. 
This  building  was  dedicated  less  than  3 
years  ago. 

Now  HEW  will  be  vacating  their  mod- 
em, 3 -year-old,  multimillion-dollar  re- 
gional headquarters  to  find  new  quar- 
ters— probably  rented — in  a  city  where  I 
am  sure  we  can  expect  space  to  be  limited 
and  costs  to  be  high. 

At  a  time  when  everyone  is  concerned 
at>out  inflation  and  rising  costs  of  gov- 
ernment, this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  step 
toward  reducing  Federal  expenditures. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  it  is 
my  hope  that  President  Nixon  will  re- 
view this  decision  and  reconsider  the  ac- 
tion that  was  announced  last  week. 


REQUEST  TO  ACTIVATE  MOUNTAIN 
VIEW  HOSPITAL,  TACOMA.  WASH. 

(Mr.  HICKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
presenting  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  a  proposal  which  affords  us 
a  unique  opportunity  to  help  58,000 
veterans. 

The  proposal  is  in  the  form  of  a  me- 
morial from  the  Washington  State  Legis- 
lature asking  that  Mountain  View  Hos- 
pital at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  be  activated  as 
a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 

This  is  a  fine  facility,  already  func- 
tioning as  a  general  hospital  and  a  tul>er- 
culosis  sanitorium.  It  includes  a  com- 
plete surgery,  obstetric  section,  and  all 
the  other  facilities  of  a  licensed  general 
hospital.  In  the  three-county  area  which 
such  a  hospital  would  serve,  there  are 
some  58,000  veterans,  with  the  hospital 
virtually  in  the  geographic  center. 

Although  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals'  patient  load  has  decreased  na- 
tionwide, Washington  State  still  has 
more  veteran  patients  than  it  has  facili- 
ties for  their  care.  I  am  informed  that 
the  VA  is  considering  expanding  its  hos- 
pital at  Seattle  to  care  for  the  State's 
veterans.  How  much  more  practical,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  use  this  existing  hospital 
Instead. 

At  present  veterans  from  this  area 
must  drive  through  the  heaviest  traffic 
in  the  Northwest  to  the  Seattle  hospital, 
and  the  parking  situation  is  almost  hope- 
less. Such  extreme  conditions  would  not 
obtain  at  Mountain  View. 

The  Seattle  hospital  is  a  good  one. 


There  are  few  complaints  from  people 
treated  there.  The  complaints  come  from 
those  who  are  not  able  to  obtain  treat- 
ment because  of  overcrowding.  Mountain 
View  would  alleviate  this. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  to 
use  Mountain  View  as  a  hospital  for  vet- 
erans would  be  a  most  prudent  and  effec- 
tive manner  to  help  us  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  defended  our  coimtry. 

But  time  is  of  the  essence.  Pierce 
County  is  deactivating  its  general  hos- 
pital on  June  30,  and  the  tuberculosis 
patients  are  being  moved  to  another  fa- 
cility. Understandably,  the  county  wishes 
to  turn  the  hospital  to  use  as  soon  as 
possible,  both  for  the  usefulness  of  the 
facility  and  to  avoid  expenditures  for 
maintenance. 

I  respectfully  and  urgently  request 
that  the  proper  committee,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  Congress  act 
favorably  and  as  swiftly  as  possible  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

I  Include  here  House  Joint  Memorial  3 
as  adopted  by  the  Washington  State 
Legislature: 

House  Joint  Memobial  3 
To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  In  Congress 
assembled : 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  In  leglsla^ve  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
exists  for  the  Immediate  direct  benefit  of 
fifty-eight  thousand  veterans  of  the  Pierce, 
Kitsap  and  Thurston  county  area  of  the  State 
of  Washington:  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  veterans  hospital  fa- 
cilities exceeds  the  availability  of  facilities 
In  the  State  of  Washington;  and 

Whereas,  the  Mountain  View  Sanitorium, 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients originally,  is  now  being  phased  out: 
and 

Whereas,  disuse  of  this  facility  will  result 
In  a  direct  economic  loss  to  the  community; 
and 

Whereas,  a  minimum  federal  expenditure 
would  reactivate  Mountain  View  as  a  three 
hundred-bed  veterans  hospital  facility;  and 

Whereas,  the  Mountain  View  Sanitorium 
would  provide  direct  hospital  services  for 
fifty-eight  thousand  veterans  near  their  fam- 
ilies and  loved  ones  and  sp>eclfically  would 
provide  for  an  estimated  one  hundred  twenty 
aged,  sick  and  needy  veterans  for  this  imme- 
diate area;  and 

Whereas,  the  three-county  area  Is  the  sec- 
ond largest  coacentfaiUoQ  of  veterajis  In  the 
State  of  Washington  and  Is  completely  with- 
out veterans  administration  hospital  facil- 
ities; 

Now.  therefore,  Your  Memorialists  respect- 
fully pray  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enact  legislation  to  provide  a  federal 
grant  for  activation  of  Mountain  View  Sani- 
torium as  a  veterans  administration  hospital; 
and 

Be  It  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Memorial 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Washington. 

Passed  the  House  March  4, 1969. 

Don  Lisitdge, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Passed  the  Senate  March  10,  1969. 
John  A.  Cre&bekc, 
f,  Pretident  o/  the  Senate. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  lAPA— VIGI- 
LANCE FOR  FREEDOM 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  informative  articles  I  have  seen  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica was  published  in  the  March  1969 
Issue  of  Nieman  Reports.  Titled  "The 
Story  of  the  LAPA,"  the  article  discusses 
the  history  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association.  The 
article  was  written  by  Mr.  Lee  HiUs.  pres- 
ident and  executive  editor  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  immediate  past 
president  of  LAPA. 

As  Mr.  HUls  points  out,  lAPA  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  one  region  of  the  world 
whose  people — 96  percent  of  them — have 
been  living  under  varying  conditions  of 
press  freedom.  Comprised  of  more  than 
1  000  publications  and  individuals  from 
news  media  throughout  the  hemisphere, 
lAPA  has  been  a  strong  bulwark  against 
the  threat  to  freedom  represented  by 
many  of  the  new  Latin  American  dic- 
tatorships. By  using  its  pressure  against 
censorship.  lAPA  has  helped  maintain 
the  editorial  independence  of  major 
news  media  in  some  countries — and  at 
times,  it  has  even  saved  the  lives  of  cour- 
ageous editors  imprisoned  or  "ques- 
tioned" by  military  authorities. 

LAPA's  job  has  not  been  easy;  Mr. 
Hills  notes  that  in  some  Latin  American 
countries,  "people  seem  to  be  willin^at 
length  to  accept  limitations  on  meir 
democratic  freedoms  in  return  for  some 
economic  well-being."  Yet,  he  adds: 

The  association  protests  every  restriction 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  This  may  consist  of 
suppression  of  free  newspapers,  their  direct 
or  indirect  control  by  a  government,  the 
Imprisonment  or  arrest  of  newspapermen, 
official  subsidies,  discrimination  In  the  re- 
lease of  news,  the  existence  of  official  news 
agencies,  any  Interference  In  the  manage- 
ment's freedom  to  run  a  newspaper,  discrimi- 
natory taxes,  government  control  of  news- 
print imports  or  sales,  or  any  other  restric- 
tive measures. 

The  article  sets  forth  lAPA's  forceful 
and  effective  actions  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  in  this  hemisphere— a 
record  of  dedication  to  this  high  ideal 
that  has  won  the  association  the  respect 
of  believers  in  freedom  everywhere.  I 
commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues' 
attention.  Mr.  Hills  declares: 

Inch  by  desperate  Inch,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Is  yielding  to  the  fact  of  life  that  only 
truth  can  make  and  keep  It  free. 

The  article  follows: 

Ths  Stobt  of  thk  IAPA 
(By  Lee  Hills) 

(NoTB. Mr.  Hills  Is  president  and  execu- 
tive editor  of  Knight  Newspapers.  Inc.,  and 
Immediate  past  president  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association.  He  Is  also  a 
former  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  Sigma,  Delta  Chi,  and 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association.) 

We  Journalists  In  the'  United  States  are 
often  tempted,  I  think,  to  believe  that  the 
fight  for  freedom  of  the  press  is  over  and 
that  we  have  won. 

Consistently,  these  days,  our  courts  are 
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ruling  In  favor  of  concept*  of  press  liberty 
freer  than  ever  before  of  legal  shackles  and 
restrictions.  More  and  more  states  are  adding 
laws  to  protect  newspapers  and  reporters 
against  coercion,  Intimidation  and  source 
dlsclosxire.  Even  the  campaign  for  greater 
freedom  of  Information  Is  progressing, 
though  much  remains  to  be  done. 

So  the  temptation  to  conclude  that  the 
war  Is  over  Is  understandable,  but  It  must 
nevertheless  be  resisted.  Perhaps  Chicago 
will  be  valuable  for  the  memory  It  leaves 
with  us:  Proof  that  freedom  of  the  press,  like 
all  freedoms,  exists  only  so  long  as  we  are 
capable  of  defending  It. 

Despite  the  Chicago  experience,  freedom 
of  the  press  exists  in  the  United  States  to  a 
greater  degree  than  virtually  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  In  this  atmosphere.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  few  of  us  are  famUlar  with 
the  Inter  American  Press  Association,  known 
to  Its  friends  as  IAPA  or  "Yapa." 

Perhaps  the  best  Introduction  to  I-A-P-A 
is  to  acknowledge  to  you  that  there  are 
newspapermen  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
today  who  are  Indebted  to  IAPA  for  their 
newspapers,  their  freedom  and.  In  some 
cases,  for  their  very  lives.  If  that  sounds 
dramatic,  let  me  assure  you  that  It  is  no 
more  than  the  truth. 

Despite  Its  relative  anonymity.  IAPA  has 
an  Impressive  string  of  accomplishments. 

1.  IAPA  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  effec- 
tive international  group  fighting  to  main- 
tain and  advance  freedom  of  the  press. 

2.  IAPA  originated  the  concept  of  an  inter- 
American  professional  organization,  self- 
sufficient,  unencumbered  by'  government, 
and  living  off  Its  own  resources.  No  other 
profession  has  tried  this  and  made  It  work 
SO  well. 

3  IAPA  Is  largely  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  the  one 
region  of  the  world  whose  people— 96  per- 
cent of  them— have  been  living  under  vary- 
ing conditions  of  press  freedom.  When  I  say 
"varying"  1  have  In  mind  that  less  than  45 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  world  enjoy  any 
real  vestige  of  freedom. 

4  IAPA  has  openly  fought  for  the  freedom 
of  newsmen  tyrannized  by  dictators  such  as 
Argentina's  Peron.  Tr"3"l°  „f  „f  ^°^„?f.: 
mlngo,  Colombia's  Rojas  Plnllla.  Haiti  s 
notorious  "Papa.  Doc"  Duvaller,  and  many 
other  enemies  of  liberty.      . 

5  IAPA  created  a  Technical  Center,  a 
Scholarship  Fund  and  other  sarvices  to  help 
raise  the  newspaper  standanfs.  mechanical 
and  editorial,  of  Latin  America.  As  standards 
rise   so  does  the  Independence  of  the  press. 

The  achievements  of  the  Technical  Cen- 
ter alone  are  worth  special  mention. 

Created  as  a  non-profit  organization  al- 
most seven  years  ago.  the  center  Is  the  forum 
for  the  exchange  of  information,  ideas  and 
friendships  which  form  the  core  of  lAfAs 
efforts.  Its  chief  task  Is  to  bring  together 
working  newspapermen  from  throughout  the 
hemisphere  to  share  equally  In  the  develop-, 
ment  of  newsgatherln'g  techniques  and  pro- 
duction technology.  Seminars  and  round 
table  meetings  have  been  held  In  the  United 
States  and  eight  Latin  American  countries, 
m  which  more  than  800  news  executives 
have  participated.  The  center  offers  a  con- 
sulting service  for  Latin  American  newspa- 
pers and  has  pubUshed  a  series  of  books, 
monthly  bulletins  and  the  only  complete 
Spanish  language  style  manual  available. 

Grovrth  of  the  IAPA  has  been  slow.  Could 
you  imagine  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  or  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  enduring,  much  less 
existing.  If  they  had  the  bitter  opposition  of 
a  militaristic  national  government? 

When,  however,  LAPA's  General  Assembly 
met  last  October  in  Buenos  Aires,  I  was 
happy  to  report  that  we  had  more  than  1,000 
pubUcations  and  Individuals  on  our  member- 
ship rolls,  a  gain  of  200  In  one  year  and  of 


400    In    five    years.    Certainly    these    Inter- 
Amerlcans  cannot  be  Intimidated. 

Taken  together,  these  publications  have  a 
circulation  of  50  million  copies  dally.  Most 
of  them  espouse  freedom.  This  Is  a  power- 
ful voice. 

Yet  we  must  look  at  the  dark  side  of  our 
rediscovered  moon  of  hemispheric  liberty.  So 
soon  after  the  exhilaration  of  the  Argentine 
meeting  we  find  freedom  under  attack  on 
new  fronts.  Three  of  every  four  Latin  Ameri- 
cans now  live  under  some  kind  of  military 
rule,  sometimes  benlgu  but  in  theory  always 
potentially  repressive.  Anyone  can  tick  off 
the  countries.  But  In  every  one  of  them  the 
IAPA  presence  lor  freedom  Is  being  felt. 

Since  1930  there  have  been  39  military 
coups  in  Latin  America.  Some  of  them  have 
been  engineered  bv  officers  trained— sup- 
posedly in  democratic  ways— by  the  United 
Statep.  A  third  of  these  coups  have  occurred 
since  Vthe  Alliance  for  Progress  got  shakily 
off  th^  ground  In  1961,  leaving  behind  It  a 
doubt  that  now  Is  growing  because  of  sus- 
picions of  the  Alliances  eventual  failure. 

We  cannot  Judge  Latin  America.  If  Indeed 
we  should  sit  In  any  kind  of  Judgment,  by 
our  own  standards.  A  good  example  is  Brazil, 
President  Arthilr  da  Costa  e  Sllva,  who 
ousted  the  extreme  left  wing  Goulart  In  1964. 
Is  a  moderate  who  In  December.  1968.  lost 
control  to  radical,  hard-line  younger  officers. 
They  forced  him  to  suspend  congress,  arrest 
political  critics  and  some  Journalists,  and 
Introduce  the  trappings  of  dictatorship 
without,  perhaps,  fancying  them  himself. 

These  hard-line  officers  fear  the  press  and 
are  In  awe  of  Its  power.  They  have  confis- 
cated newspaper  editions  and  Jailed  editors 
and   publishers.  They  currently  enforce   an 
enlgmatlo    "self-censorship"    that    has    de- 
stroyed the  freedom  of  the  press  in  Brazil. 
Leading  Brazilian  editors  who  oppose  mili- 
tary dictatorship  are  considered  "subversive." 
They  have  been  arrested  and  subjected  to 
prolonged    and    repeated    interrogations.    In 
the  course  of  the  interrogations  the  officers 
conducting    them    have    often    displayed    a 
tragically  simplistic  view  of  the  press.   "In 
the  past  year  your  newspaper  has  published 
one  or  more  editorials  generally  favorable  to 
the  U.S.  .  .  .  West  Germany         .  Israel 
Russia   Were  you  paid  to  publish  these 
editorials  by  ...  the  U.S.  ..  .  West  Germany 
.  .  Israel  . .  .  Russia?" 

When  I  talked  with  President  Costa  e  Sllva 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  late  October  he  assured 
me  there  would  be  no  infringement  of  press 
liberties  Yet  that  has  occurred  as  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship  lets  Itself  be  drawn  Into 
political  excesses  alien  to  Brazil, 

In  Argentina,  a  nation  of  such  great  eco- 
nomic potential  that  Its  lack  of  leadership 
moves  one  almost  to  tears,  there  Is  yet  no 
real  recovery  from  the  rapacious  dictatorship 
of  Gen.  Peron.  To  a  degree,  however,  Lt.  Gen. 
Juan  Carlos  Onganla  has  brought  the  coun- 
try back  from  ruinous  Infiatlon  and  Is  estab- 
lishing some  stability.  So  far,  he  has  tolerated 
a  free  press  and  open  criticism,  something 
relatively  rare  among  the  outcropplngs  of 
mlllUry  dictatorship  In  the  last  decade. 

The  Argentine  press  Is  free,  but  cautious 
And  the  warning  flags  are  flying.  A  recent 
law  decreed  by  the  Onganla  regime  despite 
widespread  opposition  from  responsible  pub- 
lic opinion  calls  for  prloptensorshlp  of  films. 
Under  the  guise  of  protecting  the  public 
from    "immoral"    movies,    government-ap- 
pointed censors  can  ban  any  film  on  moral, 
social    or    political    grounds.    The    editorial 
X»mment   of   one   Argentine   magazine   was 
typical  of  press  opposition  to  the  law.  The 
magazine  termed  the  law  "a  bold  and  danger- 
ous advance  against  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion" ^^-^^  ^      ,      J 
In  Peru  too.  the  press  lives  under  the  cloud 
of  a  mlUtary  dictatorship  born  last  October 
even  as  we  were  meeting  In  Buenos  Aires. 
Criticism  of  the  government  U  tolerated  in 
Peru,  but  not  encouraged.  An  example  comes 
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the  totalitarian  footsteps  ol  the  Perons  and 
the  TruJUlos. 

Mary  A.  Gardner  In  her  book  on  lAPA  tells 
how  the  "First  Pan  American  Congress  of 
Journalists"  meeting  in  Washington  in  1926 
called  for  creation  of  a  permanent  Inter- 
American  organization. 

Sixteen  years  later  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment organized  and  financed  the  next  meet- 
ing, m  Mexico  City  In  1942.  with  Commu- 
nists trying  to  manipulate  the  sessions.  Few 
Journalists  attended  from  The  US. 

A  permanent  organization  was  established 
at  the  Second  Pan  American  Congress  In 
Havana  in  1943,  and  it  was  glvrti  the  Spanish 
name  we  still  carry.  Socledad  Ij^teramerlcana 
de  Prensa.  "* 

From  its  very  start  the  old  SIP  was  In- 
filtrated by  Communists.  They  were  par- 
ticularly strong  in  the  executive  committee. 
Only  12  United  States  publications  sent 
delegates.  These  Included  Tom  Wallace,  Ju- 
lio Garzon.  Eugene  B.  Mlrovltch,  William  P. 
Carney,  Herbert  Corn,  Ralph  McGUl,  Robert 
U.  Brown  and  myself. 

We  were  fascinated  but  dismayed  by  the 
proceedings.  Cuba  and  Mexico  were  then 
the  centers  of  Communist  power  in  Latin 
America,  and  between  them  sent  delegates 
from  130  publications.  The  Cuban  govern- 
ment paid  all  the  bills.  Deleg.atlons  sat  and 
voted  by  countries.  Many  of  the  delegates 
were  not  Journalists,  but  simply  propagan- 
dists. 

Numerous  resolutions  were  strictly  polit- 
ical, having  nothing  to  do  with  the  press. 
The  Communist  thrust  was  openly  directed 
at  the  United  States.  The  enthusiasm  of 
Latin  American  newspapermen  for  an  Inter- 
Amerlcan  organization  was  obvious,  how- 
ever, and  the  dedicated  work  of  Tom  Wal- 
lace, Parrls  Flint,  Joshua  Powers  and  a  few 
others  made  possible  the  neW  lAPA  which 
later  emerged. 

The  reaction  began  In  1945  at  the  Caracas 
congress  against  the  way  the  SIP  was  con- 
stituted— political,  non-professional,  gov- 
ernment-subsidized. Communist-Infiltrated. 
The  revolt  grew  at  the  1946  Bogota  meeting 
and  Jelled  into  action  in  Quito  in  1949.  With 
the  aggressive  backing  of  North  Americans 
and  a  group  of  influeiitial  Latin  American 
publishers,  the  Quito  congress  voted  to  re- 
organize the  association. 

This  was  done  at  an  historic  meeting  in 
New  York  in  1950  which  changed  the  basic 
character  of  lAPA,  made  It  totally  independ- 
ent, sustained  enUrely  by  dues  of  its  o'wn 
members.  For  the  first  time  It  occupied  It- 
self predominantly  with  freedom  of  the  press. 
This  marked  the  end  of  government-spon- 
sored congresses.  The  freedom  of  the  press 
report  that  year  denounced  repressive  meas- 
ures against  the  press  In  15  nations  In  the 
Americas. 

Thus  the  Western  Hemisphere  learned  a 
classic  lesson  in  the  frustration  of  Commu- 
nist intrigue.  The  reorganized  lAPA,  its  treas- 
ury empty  and  limited  in  membership,  had 
a  tough  new  start  from  scratch.  The  struggle 
against  Communist  infiltration  had  sapped 
its  strength. 

It  needed  the  prestige  and  financial  sup- 
port of  United  States  publications,  and  most 
of  them  were  not  interested.  Clearly,  lAPA 
needed  a  cause. 

Suddenly,  it  was  handed  one  by  Juan  Do- 
mingo Peron  in  1951.  Peron  harassed,  closed 
and  finally  expropriated  the  great  newspaper 
La  Prensa  in  Buenos  Aires.  Its  widely  revered 
publisher.  Alberto  Galnza  Paz.  escaped  Into 
exUe  In  Uruguay. 

A  number  of  leading  United  States  news- 
papers Joined  lAPA  and  helped  rally  public 
opinion  In  the  hemisphere  against  Peron.  As 
a  result.  lAPA  gained  enough  strength  to 
hand  Peroii  his  first  defeat  in  the  interna- 
tional field. 

This  came  at  the  annual  meeting  of  lAPA 
In  Montevideo  In  October.  1961.  only  a  few 
months  after  La  Prensa 's  confiscation.  Peron 
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sent  a  delegation  of  53.  more  than  half  the 
total  attendance.  Only  16  came  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Peronlstas  applied  for  membership  and 
tried  to  take  over  the  meeting.  Many  of  them 
wore  guns  Into  the  meetings  The  Board  of 
Directors  refused  to  be  Intimidated.  It  re- 
jected all  but  10  of  the  Argentine  applica- 
tions on  the  grounds  that  their  newspapers 
were  not  democratic. 

With  that,  the  Peronlsts  stormed  out  en 
masse  along  with  eight  other  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. They  announced  that  they  would  form 
a  Latin  American  Press  Association,  but  It 
never  got  off  the  ground, 
"^^ess  freedom  was  at  a  low  ebb  In  Latin 
America  during  this  period,  and  dictators 
were  riding  high.  The  re-born  lAPA  took 
them  on.  In  country  after  country.  It  mar- 
shalled public  opinion  with  a  vigor  that 
caused  growing  alarm  among  the  dictators. 
They  reacted  with  violent  attacks  on  the 
lAPA. 

After  their  defeat  in  Montevideo.  Peron's 
bully-boys  wrote  a  437-page  book  assailing 
lAPA.  The  late  Demetrlo  Canelas,  of  Los 
•nempos,  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  saw  his  news- 
paper destroyed  by  government-inspired 
mobs,  and  then  he  was  thrown  in  prison  and 
threatened  with  execution  as  a  traitor  for 
not  bowing  editorially  to  the  government. 
lAPA  protests  saved  him. 

Canelas  thus  expressed  his  gratitude:  "I 
owe  not  only  my  freedom  but  my  life  to 
the  Inter  American  Press  Association."  And 
£0  we  have  our  theme. 

lAPA  has  helped  extract  other  editors  and 
publishers  from  prison.  It  has  fought  to  re- 
open newspapers  closed  by  tyrants.  It  has 
aided  in  restoring  confiscated  newspapers  to 
their  rightful  owners.  Perhaps  It  has  saved 
other  lives. 

Besides  La  Prensa  of  Argentina  and  Los 
■nempos  of  Bolivia,  the  successful  freedom 
campaigns  include  those  for  Pedro  Joaquin 
Chamorro  of  La  Prensa  of  Managua.  Nic- 
aragua; the  late  Hernan  Robleto  of  La  Flecha, 
also  of  Managua:  El  Intranslgente  of  Salta. 
Argentina,  and  Its  editor-publisher  David 
Michel  Torino,  also  dead  now:  El  Tlempo 
and  El  Espectador  of  Bogota;  El  Comerclo  of 
Quito:  La  Prensa  of  Lima  and  El  Imparclal 
of  Guatemala. 

The  lAPA  cannot  take  credit  for  Peron's 
fall  in  1955.  but  It  has  played  a  major  role 
In  creating  the  public  opinion  that  helped 
topple  dictatorships,  and  it  can  take  credit 
for  the  return  of  newspapers  to  their  legiti- 
mate owners. 

The  association  protests  every  restriction 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  This  may  consist  of 
suppression  of  free  newspapers,  their  direct 
or  indirect  control  by  a  government,  the 
imprisonment  or  arrest  of  newspapermen,  of- 
ficial subsidies,  discrimination  In  the  release 
of  news,  the  existence  of  official  news  agen- 
cies, any  interference  In  the  management's 
freedom  to  run  a  newspaper,  discriminatory 
taxes,  government  control  of  newsprint  Im- 
ports or  sales,  or  any  other  restrictive  meas- 
ures. 

It  Is  difficult  for  a  North  American  to  have 
the  same  appreciation  of  these  efforts  as  do 
the  Latin  Americans.  And  the  courage  of  our 
Latin  colleagues  In  fighting  for  the  principles 
of  freedom  is  something  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  match. 

As  one  friend  said.  "If  they  are  willing  to 
go  to  Jail  for  freedom  of  the  press,  the  least 
we  can  do  is  to  give  them  moral  and  financial 
support  through  the  lAPA." 

Pedro  Beltran  of  La  Prensa.  Lima,  who 
*as  thrown  Into  Peru's  equivalent  of  Alca- 
traz  and  was  freed  through  the  help  of  lAPA, 
put  It  this  way: 

"I  wonder  whether  those  of  you  who  have 
not  seen  this  sort  of  thing  at  close  range 
understand  the  great  significance  of  lAPA 
and  the  place  It  will  hold  in  history  when  the 
story  of  the  democratization  of  the  Americas 
is  told.  When  a  government  stamps  out  lib- 
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erty,  when  it  closes  newspapers  and  denies 
freedom  of  expression,  the  voices  from  the 
outside,  the  voice  of  an  authorized  Institu- 
tion like  the  lAPA.  open  up  new  possibilities 
of  hope;  we  have  seen  this  clearly  In  Peru. 

"I  would  even  say  .  .  .  that  If  It  had  not 
been  for  the  Invaluable  help  of  the  lAPA 
there  would  not  be  a  regime  of  freedom  to- 
day In  my  country,  nor  would  I  be  here  ad- 
dressing you."  Sr.  Beltran  Is  former  prime 
minister  of  Peru,  and  a  former  president  of 
IAPA. 

While  the  lAPA's  front  line  has  been  In 
Latin  America,  It  does  not  hesitate  to  skir- 
mish Tn  the  United  States  against  recurrent 
attempts  to  muzzle  the  domestic  press. 

For  example.  It  opposes  the  Reardon  report 
and  other  proposals  which  would  unduly  re- 


minute.  to«evise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
talk  by  the  administration  of  freezing 
funds  for  public  works  programs  to  curb 
the  rising  tide  of  inflation  disturbs  me 
greatly.  As  a  member  of  the  Public  "Works 
Committee  and  as  the  Representative 
from  the  Fourth  Texas  District,  I  have 
seen  the  vast  improvements  to  my  State 
and  to  the  country  which  have  come 
about  through  public  works  programs. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  assuming  that 
the  moratorium  on  these  programs  would 
prevent  inflation,  we  would  be  taking 
quite  a  gamble — a  gamble  which  could 


and  other  proposals  wnico  wuuiu  uiiumj  »».-     quite  a  eaiijuic — a  bc* 
strict  crime   and  court  reporting.  It  fights     prove  to  be  ve^i^  costly. 
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vigorously  agMnst  secrecy  in  governmental 
operations  and  any  move  that  would  deny 
citizens  the  right  to  information. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful,  and  certainly 
the  most  newsworthy,  arm  of  IAPA  is  its  Free- 
dom of  Press  Committee.  Today  It  is  opppsing 
the  resurgent  censorship  in  Brazil,  the  con- 
fiscation of  newspapers— including  The  Mi- 
ami Herald  and  The  New  York  Times— in 
Panama,  a  proposal  to  punish  legislative  re- 
porters in  the  Bahamas  if  their  stories  are  not 
to  the  liking  of  parliament,  the  harassment 
of  reporters  by  travel  restrictions  and  depor- 
tation, and  censorship  in  Cuba  and  Haiti. 

lAPA's  Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee  is 
keeping  an  eye  on  recurrent  proposals  to  tax 
newsprint,  printing  machinery  and  other  in- 
struments  of  a  free  press.  One  of  the  new 
weapons  of  this  committee.  Initiated  in  my 
term  as  IAPA  president,  is  what  might  be 
called  the  task  force  operation.  The  task  force 
is  sent  into  countries  where  there  is  a  press 
freedom  problem.  It  Investigates  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  problem  and  consults  respect- 
fully with  the  authorities.  Commissions  have 
visited  Guatemala.  Honduras,  which,  restored 
freedom  of  the  press  shortly  after  the  visit; 
Panama,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  where  long- 
time restrictions  on  the  press  recently  were 
lifted. 

In  the  meantime  the  committee  operates 
through  a  regional  vice  chairman  and  mem- 
bers who  immediately  "noUfy  our  New  York 
headquarters  at  the  first  sign  of  censorship 
or  violation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Often 
the  Freedom  of  Press  Committee  takes  over 
from  there  and  the  matter  is  quickly  ended 
without  fanfare. 

For  North  Americans  complacent  in  the 
freest  society  in  the  world,  few  stop  to  think 
that  this  takes  courage.  The  honor  role  of 
Latin  Americans  who  have  gone  to  Jail  and 
even  to  toaue  for  their  beliefs  is  long.  The 
honest  North  American  cannot  but  admit 
that  the  dedication  of  these  brave  men  is 
almost  beyond  belief. 

Sometimes  suffering  much,  they  have  ac- 
complished even  more.  Inch  by  desperate 
Inch,  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  yielding  to 
the  fact  of  life  that  only  truth  can  make 
and  keep  it  free. 

We  have  far,  far  to  go  In  the  quest  with  the 
brave  banner,  "The  Peoples  Right  to  Know." 
But  it  is  being  held  strongly  aloft.  It  is  the 
guidon  of  freedom.  In  good  time  it  must 
dominate  the  battlefield  of  the  human  mind. 


I  do  not  think  there  is  one  of  us  who 
would  argue  with  the  old  adage  "an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 
I  have  seen  countless  instances  where 
public  works  programs  have  provided 
that  ounce  of  prevention  in  the  control 
of  flooding,  in  providing  adequate  water 
to  vast  areas,  in  accommodating  the 
health  needs  of  communities,  and  so 
forth. 

By  suspending  public  works  programs 
we  would  severely  limit  our  capacity  for 
growth  and  development.  In  short,  we 
would  be  taking  a  backward  step. 

Many  programs  of  public  works  which 
are  already  underway  would  be  rendered 
almost  totally  ineffective  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  program.  I  know  that  the 
reduction  of  public  works  programs  would 
very  definitely  hurt  my  district 


JET  SET  TAX  FINAGLE 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pwint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  , 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
recently  an  instance  of  tax  abuse  wiiich 
I  found  to  be  as  vulgar  as  it  was  shock- 
ing. 

The  Music  Corp.  of  America,  one  of 
'  Hollywood's  wealthiest  and  most  influ- 
ential entertainment  corporations,  staged 
an  extravagantly  costly  display  of  pub^ 
lie  relations  entrepreneurship  on  behalf 
of  its  movie  production  of  the  Broadway 
musical,   "Sweet  Charity." 

MCA  flew  600  members  of  the  so- 
called  jet  set  from  New  York  and  Paris 
to  Los  Angeles.  MCA  then  provided  what 
could  charitably  be  called  lavish  accom- 
modations for  the  jet  setters'  3  days  in 
the  movie  capital. 

The  kind  of  comment  this  action 
makes  on  the  movie  industry's  sense  of 
taste  or  economic  value  seems  so  obvious 
as  to  make  further  judgments  on  that 
score  unnecessary.  What  does  require 
comment  is  MCA's  intention  to  charge 
this  jet  set  extravaganza  as  a  business 
expense  deductible  from  MCA's  tax  lia- 
bilities. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Congress  tonthis 
indefensible  instance  of  tax  abuse  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  pressing  need  for 
tax  reform.  I  consider  this  example  of  the 
jet  set  and  the  entertainment  industry 
combining  to  escape  taxes  as  additional 
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The  Lavon  Reservoir,  located  in  the  -  evidence  of  the  need  for  my  minimum  in 

Fourth  District,  serves  the  water  needs '     ""  ""'•'•     ^.^  k^woi 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  33,  I  was  unavoidably  detained.  Had 
I  been  present  and  voting,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


PUBLIC   "WORKS   PROGRAM   NECES- 
SARY TO  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


of  the  10  member  cities  of  the  North 
Texas  Municipal  Water  District.  In- 
cluded in  the  water  district  are  portions 
of  Dallas  County  and  a  number  of 
rapidly  growing  suburban  areas  and  ex- 
panding communities.  As  it  preserftly 
stands,  the  reservoir  is  barely  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  member  cities.  If 
public  works  funds  are  arrested,  a  criti- 
cal water  problem  will  be  the  inevitable 
result. 

The  safe  yield  of  the  reservoir  is  esti- 
mated to  be  25.5  million  gallon.^  per  day. 
shortly  after  1970.  By  then,  the  estimated 
needs  of  the  North  Texas  Municipal 
Water  District  will  be  35  million  gallons 
per  day.  As  you  can  see,  the  reservoir  is 
essential  to  the  area  and  we  have  been 
depending  on  this  completion  of  the  proj- 
ect to  insure  an  adequate  water  supply 
for  the  area. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the  Federal 
funds  invested  in  the  Lavon  Reservoir 
will  be  paid  back  by  the  locality.  Just 
since  last  year  the  estimate  for  this  proj- 
ect has  been  raised  by  $413  million  due 
to  rising  construction  costs.  It  seems  to 
me  that  withholding  of  funds  from  the 
project,  as  with  other  like  it,  is  just  an- 
other case  of  being  "penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish." 

The  Lavon  Reservoir  is  not  an  isolated 
example  of  the  danger  in  freezing  public 
works  funds.  Rather,  it  is  indicative  of 
programs  all  over  the  count  y  which 
would  be  crippled  by  the  moratorium  on 
public  works  projects. 

Public  works  represent  capital  im- 
provements that  cannot  be  deferred 
without  having  serious  consequences  on 
this  and  future  generations. 


come  tax  proposal— H.R.  7744— on  behalf 
of  which  I  recently  testified  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

An  appropriately  titled  editorial  "And 
Crossness  in  Los  Angeles,"  containing 
pertinent  and  pungent  comment,  follows: 
And  Grossness  in  Los  Angeles 
If  the  news  from  Albany  made  life  seem 
drearier  yesterday  for  New  Yorkers  who  must 
subsist  on  public  assistance,  they  could  cheer 
themsejves  up  by  turning  to  the  society  pages 
and  discovering  how  much  they  have  to  look 
forward  to  with  a  little  upward  social  mo- 
bility. A  report  from  Los  Angeles  described 
the  three-day  extravaganza  given  by  Dr.  Jules 
Stein,  chairman  of  the  Music  Corporation 
of  America,  and  Mrs.  Stein  to  launch  the 
movie  version  of  the  Broadway  musical  , 
"Sweet  Charity.  " 

In  this  case  a  good  part  of  the  charity  ap- 
pears to  be  coming  from  that  ardent  philan- 
thropist. Uncle  Sam.  The  Times  story  said 
that  at  least  part  of  the  bill  for  one  of  the 
country's  longest,  biggest  and  most  opulent 
parties  will  be  chalked  up  as  a  business  ex- 
pense deductible  from  the  M.C.A.  tax  account. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  ex- 
ploring tax  reform  as  one  means  of  combating 
inflation,  may  be  a  little  less  than  overjoyed 
at  th%  thought  that  tax  money  may  have 
helped  to  provide  600  members  of  the  jet  set 
with  free  roundtrlp  flights  from  New  York 
and  Paris — to  say  nothing  of  room  and  board 
at  something  a  mite  above  relief  levels.  Any^ 
way.  as  Marie  Antoinette  might  have  said,  it 
was  a  grand  partv  and  it  certainly  should  re- 
assure those  who  have  lost  their  perspective 
about  the  state  of  American  society. 


BEWARE  OF  THE  MARIHUANA 
MENACE 

( Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  IIecord  and  to  include 
extraneous  mattiBr. ) 

Mr.  MONAGi^.  Mr.  Speaker.  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoovet  of  the  FederaNiureau 
of  Investigatioii,  has  today  calleoNny 
attention  to  a  very  compelling  article 
entitled.  "Beware  of  the  Marihuana 
Menace,"  which  wsis  written  by  Police 
Chief  John  O.  McNamara,  of  Cheshire, 
Conn.  Chief  McNamara  is  a  friend  and 
constituent  of  Inine.  In  the  words  of 
J.  Edgar  Hooverj 

His  report  on  thlB  subject  will  be  of  great 
Interest  to  other]  police  officers  throughout 
the  country. 

Moreover,  it  it  of  great  interest  to  me 
for  in  my  studi^  of  this  problem  and  in 
my  conversatioiis  with  Federal  enforce- 
ment ofBcials,  Including  John  E.  Inger- 
soll.  Director  of  I  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  t^rugs  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  I  hs^ve  learned  to  my  great 
concern  that  defepite  our  current  control 
efforts,  the  traffic  in  dangerous  narcotics 
is  increasing. 

According  to  Mr.  Ingersoll,  the  last 
18  months  has  brought  a  noticeable  in- 
crease in  heroiii  among  white  middle- 
class  and  upper  middle-class  young  peo- 
ple particularly  I  have  met  on  several 
occasions  with  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  with 
Mr.  James  DoW,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  I  have 
assured  them  artd  other  agents  of  my  full 
cooperation  in  tfie  essentially  continuing 


Ire,  Conn.,  on  January  22,  1968.  became  the 
headline  In  the  three  major  newspapers  serv- 
ing our  community. 

That  a  chief  of  police  would  make  this 
statement  at  a  public  meeting  of  adults  and 
teenagers  made  our  community  aware  of  the 
police  department's  dilemma.  The  threat  of 
widespread  use  of  drugs  and  narcotics  came 
upon  us  almost  unnoticed,  and,  truthfully, 
we  were  not  prepared  to  cope  with  the  threat. 

This  situation  came  to  our  attention  when 
we  received  requests  for  medical  assistance. 
One  youngster  seemed  to  be  Intoxicated,  but 
we  took  the  necessary  precautions  and  had 
the  boy  examined  at  a  hospital  for  possible 
drug  overdose.  The  youth  later  admitted  tak- 
ing a  drink  made  of  milk  and  a  nonprescrip- 
tion medicinal  preparation  for  Individuals 
suffering  from  asthma.  Up  to  this  ix)lnt  the 
problem  centered  around  drug  abuse. 

Suddenly,  word  came  to  our  department 
that  marihuana  was  being  sold  In  Cheshire. 

Cheshire  is  a  small  residential  town,  in- 
habited by  more  than  16,000  people  and  sit- 
uated between  the  heavily  populated  cities  of 
New  Haven  and  Waterbury  In  southern  Con- 
necticut. Bordering  Cheshire  are  the  com- 
munities of  Hamden,  Walllngford,  and  Me- 
rlden. 

Marihuana  could  be  carried  in  from  any  of 
the  surrounding  towns.  Our  problem  was  to 
locate  the  source  of  this  marihuana  Inflow, 
but  we  felt  we  were  not  prepared  to  handle 
this  problem  because  we  Itnew  too  little  about 
drugs  and  narcotics. 

ACQUIRING    LITERATDRE 

As  Chief,  It  was  my  responsibility  to  see 
that  my  18  men  became  familiar  with  drugs 
and  narcotics,  the  terminology  or  nicknames 
given  them  by  users,  and  the  apparatus  used 
by  addicts.  My  first  step  was  to  contact  drug 


program    to    Cl^rb    drug    traffic    and    to      companies  and  ask  for  literature  describing 
corrsQ  those  re^onsible  for  the  traffic.  ,<ff^  various  drugs  used  for  'getting  high"  and 

the  symptoms  and  effects  associated  with 
their  misuse.  Then,  turning  to  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  I  acquired  extensive  lit- 
erature on  narcotics,  together  with  addresses 
of  companies  selling  teacher's  kits  which  Il- 
lustrated and  described  me  more  popular 
narcotics. 

TEACH    OmCZSS 

I  gave  each  sergeant  Uteratiire,  pictures, 
and  plastic  replicas  of  narcotlc-p^^uclng 
plants  with  the  request  that  he  teach  each 
man  under  his  command  what  to  look  for, 
what  to  listen  for,  and,  particularly,  how  to 
distinguish  the  odor  of  marihuana. 

Later,  we  surveyed  the  physicians  in  our 
town  and  found  that  between  90  and  100  peo- 
ple had  been  treated  recently  after  taking  an 
unprescrlbed  drug  or  narcotic. 

We  had  a  dilemma :  We  knew  we  had  drug 
users.  We  knew  marihuana  was  being  used, 
but  we  did  not  know  that  so  many  people 
were  Involved. 

In  looking  for  a  plan  to  protect  the  towns- 
people from  the  harm  of  drug  and  narcotic 
use,  I  asked  our  detective  sergeant  for  his 
Ideas. 

The  sergeant  said,  "Chief,  the  best  place  to 
control  this  problem  Is  In  the  homes.  Let  us 
tell  the  parents  the  dangers  of  marihuana 
and  drug  abuse  and  how  widespread  the 
problem  has  become." 

Certainly  the  Idea  was  sound,  and  we  began 
drafting  a  plan  to  help  educate  our  residents. 
After  discussing  the  plan  with  our  first 
selectman,  who  gave  us  his  full  support,  we 
decided  to  bring  people  knowledgeable  in  the 
narcotics  field  to  Cheshire  and  have  them 
conduct  a  symposlvmi  for  the  townspeople. 
Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  the  following:  The  chief  of  the  Nar- 
cotics Control  Section  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Deptu'tment  of  Health,  the  bead  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Police  Narcotics  Squad, 
the  head  of  the  Hartford  City  Police  Narcotics 
Division,  and  the  Chief  Prosecutor  of  Con- 
necticut's Seventh  Circuit  Court. 

We  next  appealed  to  our  local  service  and 


With  that  thdught  uppermost  in  mind, 
I  include  here  tie  article,  'Beware  of  the 
Marihuana  Menkce,"  by  Police  Chief  Mc- 
Namara. It  is  aj  very  clear  report  of  the 
splendid  effortsi  of  a  Connecticut  com- 
munity to  encourage  parental  concern 
and  to  delineati  that  the  proper  ob#^- 
tive  is  not  simply  arresting  teenagers  but 
a  primary  aimi  to  prevent  them  from 
harming  themselves. 

My  letter  frdm  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
article  follow :    1 

U.S.  Department  or  Justice, 
Federai.  BtnUAU  or  Investigation, 

Washifigton,  DC,  April  1,  1969. 
Hon.  John  S.  Mo^^agan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.CJ 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  :  The  FBI  offers  co- 
operative services;  and  assistance  to  local  and 
state  law  enforctoient  agencies  In  all  areas 
of  police  responibility.  One  vital  phase  of 
such  cooperation; Involves  the  dissemination 
and  exchange  of  Information  on  successful 
law  enforcement  programs  and  investigative 
operations.  The  TBI  Law  Enforcement  Bul- 
letin, a  monthly  publication  distributed 
without  charge.  Vfi  an  example  of  our  efforts 
in  this  regard. 

Enclosed  are  1>wo  advance  copies  of  the 
April  1969  issue  |of  the  Bulletin.  I  thought 
you  might  like  lio  see  the  splendid  article, 
beginning  on  psige  nine,  entitled  "Beware 
of  the  Marlhuanfc  Menace,"  by  Mr.  John  O. 
McNamara,  Chief  of  PoUce,  Cheshire,  Con- 
necUcut.  His  repprt  on  this  subject  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  other  police  officers 
throughout  the  country. 
Sincerely  jioun, 

J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Beware  or  the  Marihuana  Menace 
(By  Jo%n  G.  McNamara) 
"Alcohol  is  out^  marihuana  Is  in  I" 
This  i-esponse  to  a  question  asked  at  our 
drug  and  narcotlds  symposium  held  In  Chesb- 


fraternal  organizations  to  help  create  an  In- 
terest In  the  symposium  we  were  sponsoring. 
Without  hesitation  the  clubs  helped  publi- 
cize the  town  meeting  through  advertise- 
ments and  personal  contact.  Each  ^roup.  In 
Its  own  way,  displayed  readiness  to  back  Its 
police  In  conducting  the  attempt  to  unite 
the  community  against  the  growing  threat  of 
drug  abuse. 

When  we  announced  the  panel  members 
for  our  planned  symposium,  the  regional  and 
local  newspapers,  as  well  as  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  gave  wide  coverage  to  our 
conference.  Our  only  concern  was  whether 
the  townspeople  would  attend. 

On  the  scheduled  evening,  the  adults  and 
teenagers  did  indeed  come.  While  the  people 
were  filing  Into  the  auditorium,  a  few  officers 
passed  out  literature  describing  the  types 
and  effects  of  the  drugs  and  narcotics  that 
were  to  be  discussed.  The  BOO-seat  high  school 
auditorium  was  completely  filled. 

symposium    rORMAT 

We  began  the  symposium  by  showing  the 
film,  "Narcotics — Pit  of  Despair."  The  movie 
depicted  a  young  student-athlete  who  began 
smoking  marihuana  which  led  to  his  using 
the  addictive  drug,  heroin.  Following  a  scene 
showing  the  youth  suffering  from  withdrawal 
pains,  the  movie  concluded  with  the  "cured"' 
young  man  revisiting  his  buddies,  the  "push- 
ers,"  which  suggested  the  never-ending  cycle 
of  narcotic  addiction. 

Following  this,  the  chief  of  our  State 
Health  Department's  Narcotics  Control  Sec- 
tion described  the  various  categories  of  drugs 
and  chemicals.  The  expert  told  of  narcotics, 
sedatives,  depressants,  stimulants,  tranquil- 
izers, hallucinogenic  substances,  and  organic 
volatile  solvents.  After  giving  the  common 
trade  names  and  nicknames  of  the  com- 
pounds that  compose  each  category,  the  of- 
ficer described  the  dangers  of  abusive  use  of 
the  materials  and  concluded,  his  talk  by  tell- 
ing of  a  16-year-old  boy  who  died  from  exces- 
sive Inhalation  of  cleaning  fluid  fumes. 

Next,  the  State  trooper  presented  statistics 
concerning  the  number  of  crimes  committed 
by  drug  addicts.  He  mentioned  such  viola- 
tions as  car  thefts,  shoplifting,  and  rape,  and 
suddenly  he  was  Interrupted  by  loud  applause 
that  followed  his  telling  of  145  pushers  ar- 
rested in  the  act  of  selling  narcotics  to  his 
underco  vermen . 

The  Hartford  pwllce  narcotics  expert  de- 
scribed the  changes  to  watch  for  in  addicted 
young  people:  a  loss  of  weight,  a  change  in 
the  texture  of  the  skin,  smd  an  Inability  to 
cope  with  normal,  everyday  matters.  The 
detective  shocked  the  audience  with  the 
statement  that,  of  the  18  people  In  the 
Greater  Hartford  area  who  died  of  drug  abuse, 
13  took  overdoses,  three  developed  chronic 
hepatitis,  and  two  committed  suicide. 

The  chief  prosecutor  concluded  the  formal 
portion  of  the  symposium  by  suggesting  rea- 
sons why  teenagers  turn  to  drugs.  He  said 
they  cannot  cope  with  pressures;  they  protest 
against  the  hypocrisy  of  adults;  they  attempt 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  Impending  adult 
life.  Therefore  they  seek  security  and  self- 
esteem  from  using  drugs  or  narcotics. 

The  prosecutor  described  the  almost  un- 
believable actions  of  boys  who  had  taken  a 
mixture  of  milk  and  a  patent  medicine.  He 
said  the  boys  had  to  be  forcibly  removed 
from  the  police  station  and  taken  to  a 
hospital. 

questions  asked 

When  I,  as  moderator,  asked  for  questions 
after  the  talks,  the  concern  of  those  present 
was  obvious  by  the  response  received.  Set 
forth  below  are  some  questions  which  arose 
during  the  discussions  and  are  typical  of 
those  which  officials  should  be  prepared  to 
answer  before  becoming  Involved  In  a  pro- 
gram of  this  nature. 

If  "pot"  is  available  In  Cheshire,  how  can 
the  pusher  be  exposed? 

Can  an  arrest  be  made  by  an  officer  If  be 
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merely  hears  of  someone  who  Is  using  a  nar- 
cotic, such  as  pot  or  "speed,"  or  does  the 
Individual  have  to  have  the  drug  on  his 
pyerson? 

You  have  stated  that  marihuana  Is  the 
start  of  something  more  dangerous,  but  do 
you  have  any  conclusive  evidence  that  pot, 
smoked  occasionally,  is  harmful  to  the  hu- 
man system? 

What  is  meant  by  a  psychotic  condition? 
Is   not  alcoholism   a   greater   problem   In 
Cheshire? 

Although  alcohol  Is  sometimes  misused  and 
can  be  physically  more  harmful  than  mari- 
huana, the  use  of  alcohol  is  permitted.  Is 
not  this  a  contradiction? 

When  you  use  the  words,  "controlled 
drugs,"  do  you  mean  only  narcotics,  or 
drugs  that  require  prescriptions? 

Is  it  being  a-  bit  rash  to  conclude  that  the 
use  of  heroin  results  from  marihuana?  Is 
there  any  evidence  of  this?  Cite  the  facts. 

Is  it  true  that  much  of  the  reaction  against 
marihuana  Is  the  result  of  a  middle  class 
prejudice  against  a  drug  that  was  largely 
used  In  the  past  by  lower  income  groups? 

How  do  you  draw  the  line  between  simple 
sleeping  pills  and  pain  relievers  that  might 
lead  to  addiction  to  other  drugs? 

Do  many  of  the  people  who  are  dependent 
on  drugs  have  records  of  previous  psychiatric 
help? 

One  assumes  that  none  of  the  panelists 
tonight  have  taken  any  of  the  drugs  just 
discussed.  In  this  sense,  how  do  you  know 
what  it  is  like  to  be  high  on  pot,  except 
from  observations?  Some  authorities  claim 
that  In  controlled  dosage  it  is  not  harmful 
for  an  Individual  who  can  restrain  himself. 
How  does  It  feel  to  take  a  "trip"? 
Would  someone  on  the  panel  outline  the 
possible  long-term  effects  of  lysergic  acid? 

Has  there  been  an  increase  In  homegrown 
psllacybin? 

The  scope  of  Ideas  presented  by  the  panel 
and  the  serious  concern  shown  by  the 
audience  made  this  conference  a  valuable 
evening  for  all.  This  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  community  action  program  designed 
to  protect  young  people  from  the  dangers  of 
drugs  and  narcotics. 

SERIES  OF  meetings 

In  the  days  that  followed  our  symposium, 
the  headmaster  of  a  local  private  school  began 
In  his  office  a  series  of  meetings  with  con- 
cerned residents  In  an  attempt  to  search  for 
answers.  A  priest,  a  minister,  a  nurse,  a 
teacher,  a  reformatory  guard,  and  Interested 
adults  and  teenagers  joined  In  the  exploratory 
meetings  to  exchange  Ideas  about  marihuana 
control. 

High  school  students  who  attended  the 
symposium  and  the  meetings  at  the  private 
school  conducted  a  survey  within  their 
school.  As  a  result  of  their  survey,  they  and 
their  principal  asked  the  board  of  education 
to  Incorporate  educational  programs  on  drugs 
Into  biology  courses. 

The  finest  response  to  our  educational 
symposium  was  the  cooperation  of  our 
townspeople.  They  came  to  our  station  to  ask 
questions.  They  called  ub  when  they  suspected 
the  use  of  marihuana.  The  assistance  they 
gave  was  far  beyond  ovu"  expectations.  This 
cooperatlotn  resulted  In  the  arrest  of  two 
young  people  possessing  marihuana  and  one 
"malnllner,"  a  term  for  an  Individual  who 
uses  a  syringe  to  administer  drugs  to  himself. 

We  continue  to  tell  our  townsjjeople  that 
we  are  not  Interested  in  simply  arresting  teen- 
agers, but  however,  our  aim  Is  primarily  to 
prevent  them  from  harming  themselves. 

Today,  in  Connecticut,  addiction  Is  con- 
sidered an  Illness,  and  the  arrested  addicts 
are  not  Jailed  if  they  prove  dependency  on 
narcotics  and  that  they  sought  medical  help. 
Why  arrest  an  addict  possessing  narcotics 
If  with  parental  cooperation  you  can  pre- 
vent a  youngster  from  reaching  the  addictive 
stage? 


Fortunately,  our  townspeople  believe  in 
our  sincerity  and  many  do  not  hesitate  to 
openly  discuss  their  suspicions  concerning 
the  possible  use  of  narcotics  or  drugs  by  their 
youngsters.  This  open  communication  be- 
tween parents,  teenagers,  and  policemen  has  ^ 
been  a  most  Important  result. 

Following  the  symposium,  our  detective 
sergeant  received  invitations  to  speak  before 
the  high  school  student  body,  the  students 
of  a  private  school,  dUcusslon  groups,  and 
some  service  and  fraternal  clubs  In  Cheshire. 
His  message  Is  basic:  The  police  are  aware 
of  the  drug  and  narcotic  activity  occurring 
m  public  places,  but  it  Is  up  to  the  parents 
to  become  aware  of  the  activity  taking  place 
within  the  home. 

Just  recently,  on  two  separate  occasions, 
a  parent  approached  our  desk  sergeant, 
handed  over  an  envelope,  and  asked  "What 
is  It?"  In  both  Instances  the  sergeant  re- 
plied, ■'Looks  like  marihuana."  In  both 
instances   the   sergeant   was   correct. 

The  drug  and  narcotics  problem  still  per- 
sists, but  the  problem  is  diminishing  in 
Cheshire  because  it  Is  being  attacked  by 
both  the  poUce  and  concerned  citizens. 

THREE  COURAGEOUS  DOCTORS 
LEAD  BLACK  LUNG  FIGHT 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  anB  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  inspiring  de- 
velopments of  recent  times  has  been  the 
work  of  three  courageous  doctors  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  who  have  focused 
national  attention  on  the  problem  of 
health  in  the  coal  mines. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  these  three 
heroes  in  the  medical  profession,  action 
in  a  modest  way  has  been  taken  by  the 
State  legislature  in  West  Virginia.  The 
attention  of  the  Nation  has  been  directed 
at  the  terrible  ravages  of  pneumoconiosis 
suffered  by  coal  miners,  a  progressive 
and  incurable  disease  which  can  be  pre- 
vented only  through  limiting  the  amoimt 
of  coal  dust  In  the  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pay  tribute  to  these 
three  concerned  and  courageous  physi- 
cians: the  cardiologist.  Dr.  L.  E.  Buff  of 
Charleston.  W.  Va.;  the  lung  specialist. 
Dr.  Donsdd  Rasmussen,  of  Beckley,  W. 
Va.;  and  the  pathologist.  Dr.  Hawey 
WeUs,  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  The  story 
of  their  inspiring  campaign  is  very  well 
told  in  the  March  21  issue  of  Medical 
World  News,  which  I  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Doctors  Push  Black  Lung  Fight  to  Surface 

In  an  unprecedented  wildcat  strike,  43.000 
angry  West  Virginia  coal  miners  walked  off 
their  Jobs  late  last  month  to  push  for  a  bill 
before  the  state  legislature.  The  bill  would 
allow  them,  for  the  first  time,  to  collect 
workmen's  compensation  for  ""black  lung." 
Although  It  Is  recognized  as  a  coal-related 
disease  In  Great  Britain,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Alabama,  black  lung  has  been  largely  Ignored 
by  West  Virginia  coal  operators  and  law- 
makers. 

The  mass  walkout  was  the  first  time  in 
recent  memory  that  the  miners,  often  noted 
for  their  fatalism  and  rural  Isolation,  banded 
together  for  a  common  cause.  What  finally 
united  them  was  not  their  union,  but  the 
militant  crusading  of  three  concerned  physi- 
cians: cardiologist  I.  E.  Buff,  lung  speclalUt 
Donald  Rasmussen,  and  pathologist  Hawey 
Wells. 

The  medical  trio  barnstormed  the  state. 


warning  coal  workers  of  the  perils  of  black 
lung,  or  pneumoconiosis.  When  speaking  In. 
local  union  halls  or  trekking  into  mine 
shafts,  the  team  often  crumpled  sections  of 
autopsied  black  lung  to  startle  their  audi- 
ences. These  tactics  enraged  some  colleagues, 
who  denounced  their  "medical  sideshow/" 
And  they  were  rebuked  by  two  county  medl>^ 
cal  societies.  But  to  the  miners  they  are  try- 
ing to  help,  they  are  the  next  best  thing  to 
walking  saints. 

Inspired  by  the  three  physicians,  the 
miners  sidestepped  their  own  union  to  form 
an  ad  hoc  group  called  the  Black  Lung  Asso- 
ciation. And,  once  all  the  state's  mines  were 
shut  down,  they  held  their  first  rally  In 
Charleston's  Civic  Center. 

Wearing  a  white  miner's  cap  himself.  Dr. 
Buff  showed  them  an  ashtray  and  a  license 
plate  his  miner  friends  had  carved  him  out 
of  coal.  "This  Is  a  coal  operator  state. "  he 
warned  his  listeners,  who  were  dressed  in  ill- 
fitting  suits  and  coveralls.  "And  It's  about 
time  you  stopped  being  the  forgotten  people!" 
To  drive  their  point  home  to  the  legislators, 
the  miners  decided  to  march  the  two  miles  to 
the  capltol.  But  they  had  neglected  to  get  a 
parade  permit,  and  some  local  politicians  had 
marked  them  for  arrest. 

When  a  police  official  tipped  Dr.  Buff  off 
to  their  plans  and  urged  him  to  send  a  man 
at  once  to  pick  up  a  permit.  Dr.  Buff  was 
puzzled.  The  official  volunteered:  "My  father 
died  of  black  lung." 

Dr.  Wells  warned  the  miners  not  to  march 
'"if  you  think  you  might  fall  out."  But  the 
miners  poured  out  of  the  auditorium  doors 
In  boisterous  full  force.  Following  them  in 
cars,  members  of  the  press  soon  made  room 
for  those  who  could  not  keep  up.  One  miner 
.  was  breathless  after  only  a  block,  and  had  to 
lean  against  the  car  for  a  few  moments  to 
catch  his  breath  before  he  could  get  in. 

On  reaching  the  capltol.  several  members 
of  the  group  met  with  the  legislators  inside. 
Gov.  Arch  Mooie  came  out  onto  the  capltol's 
steps,  promising  strcng  legislation.  When  he 
had  finished  spealang,  one  miner  Jubilantly 
nudged  another,  whispering,  "We  did  it!" 

The  miner's  optimism  was  justified.  Just 
nine  minutes  before  the  mandatory  end  of 
its  annual  session  on  March  8.  the  legislature 
passed  a  black  lung  cocnp>en8atlon  bill.  In 
effect,  the  bill  recognizes  pneumoconiosis  as 
an  occupational  disease  and  t)rovides  for  dis- 
ability benefits. 

A  man  is  presumed  to  have  black  lung  If 
he  has  been  exposed  to  "the  hazard  of  in- 
haling minute  particles  of  dust"  for  ten  of 
the  previous  15  years.  Diagnosis  Is  based  on 
the  performance  of  the  lung,  as  well  as  its 
appearance  on  x-ray.  And  emphysema  and 
right  heart  failure  are  considered  complica- 
tions. 

But  the  miners'  Black  Lun«  Association  Is 
not  altogether  satisfied,  and  plans  to  push 
for  "more  decisive"  action  this  summer.  An 
association  spokesman  points  out  that  a  man 
with  pneumoconiosis  still  gets  no  hospital 
or  medical  benefits.  And  the  same  people  who 
have  denied  virtually  all  black  lung  claims  in 
the  past  will  continue  to  rule  on  payments 
under  the  new  law.  Still,  the  spokesman  con- 
cedes, the  bill  is  "a  faltering  but  not-lnsig- 
nlficant  step  in  the  right  direction."  The 
miners  say  they  will  remain  on  strike  until 
the  bill  is  signed  Into  law. 

To  help  the  miners'  cause  along  further, 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  proposed  a 
federal  law  aimed  at  correcting  the  condi- 
tions that  cause  black  lung  and  at  reducing 
accidental  deaths.  Safety  expert  Ralph  .Nader 
has  also  enlisted  in  the  miners'  cause. 

The  three  physicians  who  inspired  the  West 
Virginia  proposal  also  focus  their  efforts  on 
getting  strong  federal  legislation.  And  Dr. 
Buff  lectures  at  high  schools,  trying  to  get 
"equal  time"  with  the  coal  company  recruit- 
ers, to  warn  students  of  the  dangers  of  the 
coal  mines.  But  In  all  but  one  county,  high 
school  officials  have  refused  to  let  him  speak. 
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An  ardent  foe  c  f  pollution  above  and  below 
ground.  Dr.  Buff  became  Interested  In  black 
lung  after  seeing  some  miners  who  thought 
they  hal  heart  disease.  Instead,  their  prob- 
len>  was  pneumoconiosis. 

Shortness  of  b-eath,  says  Dr.  Buff,  Is  the 
key  symptom  of  black  lung.  And  many  miners 
suffer  from  It  fo-  several  years  before  they 
become  severely  incapacitated.  When  their 
disease  reaches  his  stage,  the  miners  are 
usually  In  their  early  fifties.  But  since  the 
introduction  of  c<  ntlnuous  mining  machines, 
which  kick  up  a  ,ot  of  dust.  Dr.  Buff  relates 
that  'we  are  now  leelng  them  In  their  thirties 
and  forties." 

When  Inhaled  c  oal  dust  accumulates  In  the 
luugs.  It  clusters  around  the  small  arteries, 
eventually  choklig  them  off.  Because  the 
oxygen-exchange  mechanism  of  the  lung  Is 
then  impaired.  ;he  right  ventricle  works 
harder  to  pump  i  nore  blood.  As  a  result,  the 
right  ventricle  o  ten  becomes  enlarged  and 
right-sided  heart  tailure  can  occur. 

The  only  sure  vay  to  diagnose  black  lung 
disease  is  at  auto  isy  or  by  biopsy,  points  out 
Dr.  Rasmussen.  vho  operates  a  pulmonary 
laboratory  ftnan  :ed  by  the  United  Mine 
Warkera  aX  the  B<  ckley  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospitals  Cllnlca:  ly,  the  disorder  Is  almost 
indistinguishable  from  silicosis.  Sometimes 
the  two  diseases  exist  simultaneously.  But 
silicosis  Is  wldel5  recognized  as  an  occupa- 
tional disease,  while  pneumoconiosis  Is  not. 

After  examining  over  3.000  bituminous 
miners  In  his  laboratory.  Dr.  Rasmussen  Is 
convinced  that  x-rays  offer  no  key  to  diag- 
nosis. "Some  mlaers  whose  lung  function 
tests  show  them  to  be  seriously  Impaired 
have  only  mlnlnial  evidence  of  fibrosis  on 
x-rays.  But  in  other  miners,  x-rays  will  show 
the  nodular  lesloi  is  Indicating  dust  retention 
for  a  long  time  b>fore  there  is  any  shortness 
of  breath  or  functional  abnormality." 

Dr.  Rasmussen  prefers  to  base  his  diagnosis 
of  pneumoconiosi  i  on  lung  function  tests  and 
the  miner's  work  history.  Among  the  men  he 
has  studied,  he  h  as  found  some  lung  disease 
In  90'"r.  And  in  a  )proxlmately  half,  lung  im- 
pairment has  be*  n  severe  enough  to  "Inter- 
fere with  the  caps  blUty  to  work. 

"After  he  has  gone  through  all  our  tests 
and  Is  convinced  we  aren't  out  to  'do  him  in.' 
a  miner  will  oftei  i  tell  us  about  how  he  feels 
when  he  goes  out  to  bring  In  a  little  bit  of 
wood,  or  a  bucke;  of  coal,  or  water  from  his 
well."  says  Dr.  Fasmussen.  "God  knows,  he 
Isn't  trying  to  ci  invince  you  he's  sick.  He's 
telling  you  that  a  omethlng  that's  so  easy — so 
much  taken  for  granted — has  now  become 
/'almost  tmposslbU  to  perform." 

Very  few  of  the  miners  want  to  stop  work- 
ing, even  when  tests  show  severe  Impairment, 
he  adds.  He  hlms  jlf  stopped  advising  miners 
to  quit  work  wh  >n  one  replied,  "Doc,  I  got 
one  more  kid  to  get  through  college.  After 
that.  It  don't  matter  what  happens  to  me." 

But  Internist  Rowland  Bums  disagrees 
with  Dr.  Rasmuiisen's  findings,  a^d  claims 
that  they  have  nDt  been  duplicated  In  other 
laboratories.  The  Huntington,  W.  Va..  physi- 
cian has  represe  ited  coal  companies  In  at 
least  ten  disability  cases,  and  has  done  a 
study  on  black  ung  for  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  Association. 

Evidence  of  ncdular  lesions  on  x-rays,  he 
feels,  Is  essentia,  for  a  diagnosis  of  pneu- 
moconiosis. In  Biitaln,  he  adds,  mlnei-s  must 
have  nodular  Uslons  to  collect  disability 
for  black  lung.  "Lung  function  tests  are 
nonspecific,"  he  leasons,  but  also  admits  that- 
nodular  lesions  "can  be  Indicative  of  a  hun- 
dred different  disorders." 

Of  the  2.0OO  miners  he  has  examined,  he 
has  found  nodu  ar  lesions  in  only  10%  to 
15%.  Of  these,  only  2%  to  3%  "were  severely 
Impaired."  He  c<incedes  that  he  has  found 
severe  lung  Impa  irment  In  many  miners  who 
did  not  have  no<lular  lesions,  but  adds  that 
"you  can  also  fin  i  a  lot  of  emphysema  in  thQ 
general  populate  n." 

Cigarette  smo)|lng,  he  continues,  has  also 
been  linked  with  ^mphysema.  "Smoking  must 


be  considered  as  a  cofactor  In  deciding 
whether  a  miner  with  all  other  evidence  of 
black  lung  can  collect  compensation.  We  are 
now  compensating  hundreds  of  people  In  this 
country  for  cigarette  smoking." 

Dr.  Burns  opposes  the  Buff-Rasmussen- 
Wells  campaign  to  Inform  miners  about  the 
disease,  claiming  that  "they  are  creating  hys- 
teria and  frightening  these  poor  people.  And, 
you  know,  anxiety  can  cause  shortness  of 
breath.  They  are  creating  a  second  disease." 

Undaunted  by  this  criticism,  the  three  phy- 
sicians plan  to  continue  their  campaign,  and 
to  focus  on  correcting  the  conditions  that 
lead  to  black  lung.  Dr.  Buff  would  like  to 
see  more  frequent  removal  of  coal  dust  and 
more  hosing  down  of  the  mine  face  during 
cutting. 

"The  only  way  a  miner  can  keep  from  get- 
ting coal  dust  Into  his  lungs  Is  by  not  breath- 
ing the  air  In  the  mines!"  he  thunders.  The 
respirators  now  used  by  some  companies  are 
useless,  he  says,  because  they  jjeinnlt  dan- 
gerous tiny  particles  to  get  through.  He  pro- 
poses that  each  man  be  equipped  with  a 
mask  connected  to  a  tank  of  compressed  air, 
like  the  apparatus  used  by  scuba  divers.  But 
coal  operators  feel  that  such  equipment 
would  be  too  expensive  and  cumbersome. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Director  John  P.  O'Leary 
is  the  first  to  admit  that  the  outlook  for  coal 
workers  Is  bleak.  He  cites  statistics  showing 
that  a  man  who  spends  his  life  working  In 
the  mines  faces  one  chance  In  ten  of  being 
killed  in  an  accident.  A  miner  can  also  figure 
on  suffering  at  least  three  Injuries  severe 
enough  to  keep  him  off  the  Job.  And  the 
chances  are  one  In  five  that  he  will  die  of  a 
fatal  lung  disease. 

"If  a  miner  begins  work  at  the  age  of  20," 
O'Leary  concludes,  "the  chances  are  one  In 
four  that  he  will  be  killed  In  an  accident  or 
die  of  a  fatal  lung  disease."  These  figures,  he 
adds,  make  coal  mining  the  most  dangerous 
occupation  In  the  U.S.  for  which  statistics 
are  available. 


CALL  FOR  PROCLAMATION  DESIG- 
NATING DECEMBER  1969  AS  "NA- 
TIONAL WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE  AND 
EQUALITY  STATE  MONTH" 

I  Mr.  WOLD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pro- 
found pleasure  to  introduce  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Congress  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
proclaiming  December  1969  as  "National 
Women's  Suffrage  and  Equality  State 
Month"  in  honor  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  in  the  territory  of  Wyo- 
ming of  the  constructive  principle  of 
women's  suffrage. 

It  was  in  the  fledgling  territory  of 
Wyoming  during  the  winter  of  1869  that 
the  territorial  legislature,  itself  but  a 
year  old.  passed  one  of  the  shortest  but 
most  historic  acts  ever  to  emanate  from 
a  council  of  men. 

The  simple  two-section  act  granted  to 
the  women  of  Wyoming  territory  the 
right  of  suffrage  and  to  hold  oflQce. 

The  heart  of  the  matter,  section  I,  pro- 
claimed : 

Every  woman  of  the  age  21,  residing  in  this 
territory,  may  at  every  election  to  be  holden 
under  the  laws  thereof,  cast  her  vote.  And, 
her  rights  to  the  elective  franchise  and  to 
hold  oflBce  shall  be  the  same  under  the  elec- 
tion laws  of  the  territory,  as  those  of  elec- 
tors. 

Gov.  John  Campbell  signed  the  world's 
first  women's  suffrage  law  into  existence 
December  10.  1869.  The  great  suffrage 


leader,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  would  say  2 
years  later  in  Laramie : 

Wyoming  is  the  first  place  on  God's  green 
earth  which  could  consistently  claim  to  be 
the  land  of  the  free. 

Wyoming  nearly  paid  tlie  price  of 
statehood  for  this  act  of  ultimate  justice 
for  womanhood.  When  in  1890  the  Con- 
gress debated  statehood  for  the  territory 
of  Wyoming  the  reality  of  women's  suf- 
frage— clearly  a  condition  that  had  to  be 
mentioned  in  admission — militated 
strongly  against  statehood.  But,  we  made 
it,  with  our  forests,  our  rivers,  our  wild- 
life, and  our  ladies. 

The  history  of  women's  suffrage  is  al- 
most as  interesting  as  its  consequences. 
The  historic  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
territorial  legislature  by  the  president  of 
the  council,  WiUiam  H.  Bright,  at  the 
instigation,  popular  history  has  it,  of  the 
woman  who  was  to  become  the  world's 
first  lady  justice  of  the  peace  and  holder 
of  judicial  office,  Esther  Hobart  Morris. 

Thus,  Colonel  Bright  and  Mrs.  Morris 
have  the  distinction  of  being  the  'father 
and  mother  of  woman  suffrage."  The 
book  "Women  of  Wyoming, "  compiled 
and  edited  by  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Beach  of 
Casper,  records  the  genesis  of  Wyoming's 
women's  suffrage  bill  in  a  vignette  at- 
tributed to  Capt.  H.  G.  Nickerson,  of 
Lander,  Wyo.,-  a  one-time  resident  of 
South  Pass. 

Captain  Nickerson  in  an  affadavlt 
made  by  him  and  in  the  official  flies  of 
Wyoming  asserts: 

To  Mrs.  Esther  Morris  Is  due  the  credit  and 
honor  of  advocating  and  originating  woman 
suffrage  In  the  United  States.  At  the  first 
election  held  at  South  Pass  (then  Carter 
County,  Wyoming),  on  the  2nd  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 1869.  Colonel  WllUam  H.  Bright, 
Democrat  and  myself,  Republican,  were  can- 
didates for  the  first  Territorial  Legislature. 
A  few  days  before  the  election,  Mrs.  Morris 
gave  a  tea  party  at  her  residence  at  which 
there  were  present  about  forty  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  Col.  Bright  and  myself  being  In- 
vited for  a  purpose,  for  while  seated  at  the 
table.  Mrs.  Morris  arose  and  stated  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting.  She  said,  "There  are 
present  two  opposing  candidates  for  the  first 
legislature  of  our  new  territory,  one  of  whom 
Is  sure  to  be  elected  and  we  desire  here  and 
now  to  receive  from  them  a  public  pledge 
that  whichever  one  Is  elected  will  introduce 
and  work  for  the  passage  of  an  act  con- 
ferring upon  the  women  of  our  new  territory, 
the  right  of  suffrage." 

Of  course  we  both  pledged  ourselves  as  re- 
quested and  received  the  applause  of  all 
present.  There  were  no  Republicans  elected 
at  this  first  election;  the  legislature  was 
solidly  Demqcratlc.  Col.  Bright,  true  to  ills 
promise,  introduced  the  bill  and  It  became 
a  law. 

Subsequently,  Mrs.  Morris,  of  South 
Pass  City,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Neil,  of 
Point  of  Rocks,  received  the  first  two 
commissions  ever  granted  to  women  to  be 
justices  of  the  peace  and  although  his- 
tory is  vague  at  best  of  Mrs.  Neil's  serv- 
ice, Mrs.  Morris  is  recognized  as  the  first 
woman  ever  to  hold  a  judicial  post  in  any 
government  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Prank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  in 
1870  reported: 

Mrs.  Morris  and  Mrs.  Neil  continued  to  ex- 
ercise their  functions  as  Justices  of  the  Peace 
In  Wyoming.  They  are  the  terror  of  all  rogues 
and  afford  Infinite  delight  to  all  lovers  of 
peace  and  virtue. 
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Rogues  and  lovers  of  peace  and  virtue 
alike  agree,  however,  that  Mrs.  Morns 
was  an  eminently  qualified  justice  of  the 
peace  and  demonstrated  beyond  aU  doubt 
that  her  sex  was  hardly  an  impediment 
to  the  effective  exercise  of  the  office. 

She  held  the  office  with  distinction  and 
other  Wyoming  women  followed  by  serv- 
ing on^rand  and  petit  juries  in  Laramie. 
The  principle  of  women  in  such  service 
was  clearly  established. 

Of  Colonel  Bright  who  made  a  massive 
contribution  in  introducing  and  fighting 
for  the  first  woman's  suffrage  bill,  we 
know  little.  We  know  he  was  supported 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Wyoming  terri- 
tory Edward  M.  Lee,  who  some  say  actu- 
ally authored  the  bill.  He  left  the  Wyo- 
ming territory  after  his  service  in  the 
legislature  and  is  known  to  have  died  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  1912. 

Mrs.  Morris,  following  her  service  and 
death,  was  voted  the  most  distinguished 
deceased  Wyomingite  and  is  memorial- 
ized in  bronze  in  two  identical  statues, 
one  of  which  reposes  in  the  Chambers 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  in  Washington.  It  was 
commissioned  during  the  service  of  my 
valued  and  distinguished  friend,  former 
U  S  Senator  Milward  Simpson,  when  he 
was  Governor  of  Wyoming.  The  other 
rests  on  the  soil  of  Wyoming  at  the  site 
of  our  State  capitol  in  Cheyenne. 

As  the  direct  consequence  of  having 
been  the  first  territory  to  grant  women 
suffrage,  the  ladies  of  the  future  Equality 
State  gained  other  distinctions.  Mrs. 
Eliza  A.  Swain,  "a  gentle  whit;e-haired 
housewife,  Quakerish  in  appearance, '  be- 
came the  first  woman  in  the  world  to  vote 
in  a  general  election. 

The  principle  that  these  proud  ladies — 
and  the  Susan  B.  Anthonys  and  the 
Lucretia  Motts.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
tons,  Lucy  Stones  and  Anna  Dickinsons 
and  thousands  of  unnamed  others  who 
contributed  to  the  woman  suffrage  strug- 
gle— established  was  not  to  end  with  jury 
duty  and  voting  in  Wyoming.  It  was  to 
spread  throughout  the  world  wherever 
democracy  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment reigned. 

It  was  in  1869,  the  year  of  Wyoming  s 
territorial  legislature,  that  opposition  to 
the  movement  made  its  last  ditch  stand 
with  the  publication  of  a  singularly 
gloomy  epistle  entitled  "Woman's  Rights, 
Wrongs  and  Privileges." 

The  book  maintained  that  women  were 
well  represented  in  politics  by  their  hus- 
bands and  their  fathers  and  prophesied 
darkly  that  once  women  were  given  the 
vote  the  sexes  would  be  at  war. 

The  breakup  of  marriages  over  politi- 
cal disagreements  was  predicted  and  in- 
deed the  implication  was  that  the  whole 
institution  of  marriage  was  under  a  dire 
threat.  The  argument  rested  09  the  can- 
did philosophical  opinion  that  women 
were  too  emotional  for  political  matters 
and  that  exposure  to  politics  would  catise 
them  to  lose  their  charm. 

We  know  just, the  reverse  to  be  true 
now  that  the  stabilizing  influence  of 
women  in  politics  and  in  public  office  has 
been  seen  to  have  a  complimentary  and 
catalyzing  influence  in  their  opposite 
members. 

It  was  the  experience  of  World  War  I 
which  finally  turned  the  tide  in  favor 
of  the  ladies.  Women  all  over  the  Nation 
stepped  in  with  the  men  to  help  out 


with  the  war  effort.  Their  contributions 
could  not  be  ignored  and  a  reward  came 
in  the  form  of  universal  suffrage  at  the 
end  of  the  war  based  on  the  splendid 
beginning  in  Wyoming  a  half  century 
before.  ^    ^    ,„., 

On  the  eve  of  the  passage  of  the  19th 
amendment,  nearly  18  million  women  in 
15  States  had  already  been  enfranchised. 
The  final  victory  of  the  suffragettes  in 
1920.  gave  the  vote  to  an  additional  9'2 
million  women. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
with  dispatch  on  this  resolution  which 
would  request  the  President  to  recognize 
officially  and  nationally  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  action  which  heralded  the 
birth  of  women's  suffrage  in  America  and 
the  world. 


VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
extensive  debate  in  the  House  last  week 
on  the  subject  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
in  Vietnam.  The  speakers  made  a  great 
number  of  points— about  our  pressing 
domestic  needs  in  the  United  States, 
about  the  evils  of  the  military-industrial 
complex,  about  the  history  of  the  war 
under  the  previous  administration  and 
the  first  2  months  of  the  present  one, 
about  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  and 
about  the  winability  or  the  unwinabil- 
ity  of  that  war.  The  ultimate  conclusion 
of  many  of  these  speakers  is  embodied  in 
a  resolution  which  states  simply : 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  begin  to  reduce  this  military 
involvement  In  VletnEim. 


I  submit  that  the  goal  of  reducing  and 
indeed  eliminating  the  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  is  the  goal  of  this 
Congress,  of  this  administration  and  of 
the  American  people  as  a  whole.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  administration's 
determination  to  reduce  the  military  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam just  as  soon  as  it  becomes  practica- 
ble to  do  so.  Ambassador  Lodge,  repre- 
senting the  United  States  in  the  meetings 
at  Paris,  has  repeatedly  called  on  the 
other  side  to  undertake  prompt  discus- 
sion of  the  mutual  withdrawal  of  United 
States  and  North  Vietnamese  forces  from 
the  territory  of  South  Vietnam.  For  his 
part.  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  of  the 
Republic  6f  Vietnam  has  referred  fre- 
quently to  his  hope  and  expectation  that 
some  U.S.  forces  can  be  withdrawn  be- 
fore long  as  the  armed  forces  of  the  Re- 
public   of    Vietnam    assume    an    ever- 
greater  share  of  the  military  effort. 

The  commitment  to  a  reduction  of  U.S. 
military  involvement  is  there;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  that  fact.  But  this  is  only 
a  part  of  the  total  picture.  There  are 
other  vital  considerations.  At  the  present 
moment,  on  the  territory  of  South  Viet- 
nam there  are  80,000  to  100.000  regular 
troops  of  the  army  of  North  Vietnam. 
There  are  other  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lar units  immediately  north  of  the  so- 
called  demilitarized  zone  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  other  countries  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  South  Vietnam;  namely,  Cambodia 
and  Laos. 


The  key  to  a  possible  solution,  the  best 
hope  for  a  reduction  of  the  level  of  vio- 
lence, lies  in  mutual  action  by  the  two 
sides.  Such  a  principle,  and  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  that  prin- 
ciple, was  firmly  established  2 '2  years  ago 
in  the  joint  communique  of  the  Manila 
Summit  Conference : 

Allied  forces  are  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam because  that  country  Is  the  object  of 
aggression.  .  .  .  They  shall  be  withdrawn, 
after  close  consultation,  as  the  other  side 
withdraws  Its  forces  to  the  North,  ceases  in- 
filtration, and  the  level  of  violence  thus  sub- 
sides (par.  29). 

The  Other  side  continues  to  maintain 
its  forces  in  the  south,  it  continues  its 
infiltration,  and  the  level  of  violence  ob- 
viously remains  very  high.  Some  speakers 
in  this  Chamber  have  argued  that  some 
North  Vietnamese  units  did  in  fact  with- 
draw from  the  battlefields  of  South  Viet- 
nam last  fall,  to  sanctuaries  along  the 
Laos  and  Cambodian  borders,  even  outside 
South  Vietnam  itself,  and  that  this  de- 
velopment represented  an  act  of  deesca- 
lation  by  the  other  side.  Unfortunately, 
that  was  not  precisely  the  case.  Some 
enemy  imits  did  retire  from  the  battle- 
field, indeed,  but  they  did  so  out  of  neces- 
sity. They  had  been  badly  beaten  in  the 
three  unsuccessful  offensives  of  1968,  and 
they  needed  to  regroup,  retrain,  and  re- 
supply  themselves.  Some  commentators 
have  tried  to  tell  us  that  these  moves  had 
political  significance:    but   in   fact   the 
enemy  was  merely  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity.    Almost   simultaneously    with 
these  sorcalled   withdrawals,   our  com- 
manders began  to  find  evidence  that  a 
new  offensive  was  being  planneci,  and 
there  were  good  indications  that  the  new 
offensive  was  in  fact  planned  first  for 
early  December,  then  for  the  beginning 
of  January,  as  enemy  units  began  to  re- 
turn to  their  traditional  operating  areas. 
The    preemptive    measures    or    spoiling 
operations    undertaken,   by    Vietnamese 
and  allied  forces  caused  postponements 
each  time,  but  finally  the  offensive  came, 
some  5  weeks  ago. 

On  the  23d  of  February.  North  Viet- 
namese troops,  together  with  the  indige- 
nous southern  forces  known  as  the  Viet- 
cong,  began  their  fourth  round  of  con- 
certed offensive  activity  in  little  more 
than  1  year.  In  the  course  of  this  offen- 
sive they  have  indiscriminately  shelled 
many  of  the  major  civilian  population 
centers  of  South  Vietnam,  including  the 
three  most  populous  cities:  Saigon.  Hue, 
and  Da  Nang.  They  have  attacked  instal- 
lations of  United  States,  South  Vietnam- 
ese, Korean,  and  other  allied  forces.  They 
have  inflicted  increased  casualties  on  our 
own  forces  and  those  of  our  allies,  and  of 
course  on  the  innocent  civilian  popula- 
tion of  South  Vietnam. 

This  new  round  of  offensive  action 
came  at  a  time  when  a  new  U.S.  admin- 
istration was  making  clear  its  intention 
to  proceed  with  diplomatic  efforts  at 
Paris — efforts  which  are  designed  to  de- 
termine whether  some  basis  exists  for  a 
reasonable  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Clearly,  this  offensive  by  the  enemy 
has  hampered  those  efforts  and  has  cast 
serious  doubt  on  the  enemy's  professed 
desire  for  a  settlement  of  the  war.  But 
the  administration  is  going  ahead  pru- 
dently and  is  avoiding  precipitate  action 
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that  would  coiqpllcate  those  efforts  still 
further. 

In  this  content,  it  Is  difficult  to  luider- 
stand  appeals  for  the  unilateral  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  ijorces  which  make  no  de- 
mand for  comppirable  action — or  even  a 
degree  of  restrjilnt — by  the  other  side. 
We  cannot  siiliply  initiate  the  with- 
drawal of  our  own  forces  without  regard 
for  the  consequences  of  our  action;  we 
cannot  at  the  present  moment  withdraw 
some  of  our  fbrces  and  expose  those 
which  remain  tg  greater  danger  or  leave 
the  people  of  S^uth  Vietnam,  whom  we 
have  pledged  to  brotect,  with  less  protec- 
tion than  they  liow  have.      ^ 

This  is  a  briif  sketch  of  the  current 
situation.  It  Is  ^  situation  that  does  not 
permit  us  to  ajct  unilaterally,  without 
thought  to  the  oonsequences  of  such  ac- 
tion. As  the  verjf  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Defense,  a  Member  of  this  House  until 
a  short  time  ag6,  said  recently,  it  Is  not 
an  appropriate  time  to  discuss  the  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  forte  levels  in  South  Viet- 
myn.  though  I  niight  add  that  he,  like  all 
of  us,  ishopefi^  that  such  a  time  will 
come.  I 

It  is,  rather,  ^  time  for  us — and  par- 
ticularly for  ouri  new  administration — to 
proceed  along  the  course  It  has  already 
charted;  the  adfiinistration  will  not  al- 
low any  reali^ic  possibility  for  the 
achievement  of  \  a  genuine  peace  to  be 
Jeopardized,  but  neither  will  it  permit 
our  troops  or  tl^e  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  be  fur  tier  endangered. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  should  like 
to  quote  the  testimony  of  the  equally 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State  before 
a  committee  of  this  Congress  last  Thurs- 
day. In  setting  forth  the  policy  of  this 
administration,  the  Secretary  said: 

In  support  of  I  this  f>oUcy  of  p>eace.  we 
are  seelclng  to  achieve  agreement  with  North 
Vietnam  on  mutual  withdrawal  of  forces. 
We  are  prepared  to  bring  wlthdr^iwal  of  our 
fprcee  simultaneously  with  thoee  of  North 
Vietnam.  Wlthdriiwals  would  reduce  the 
scale  of  hostUltl^B  and  would  be  tangible 
and  visual  evidence  of  the  professed  desire 
of  both  sides  to  nagotlate  a  peace  settlement. 

This  is  the  goal  of  the  incumbent  ad- 
ministration, anjd  I  think  it  is  one  that 
we  can  and  shquld  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse. As  the  administration  proceeds 
with  this  difflci^t  and  deUcate  task  of 
seeking  agreement,  let  us  refrain  from 
actions  and  fro^  statements  which,  at 
least  in  their  apoearance,  demand  every- 
thing of  ourselves  and  our  allies  and 
nothing  of  the  [  other  side,  and  which 
ignore  the  respfonsibility  of  the  other 
side  for  the  prejsent  situation  in  South 
Vietnam.  Let  usi  remember  too  that  the 
consequences  of  our  actions  in  Vietnam 
have  implications  for  the  future  security 
of  literally  hun4reds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  Asia,  and  i^  other  coxmtries  around 
the  world  whosej  security  and  well-being 
are  inextricably  i  linked  with  our  own. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  SHOULD  BE 
PROTECTED  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  BROYHT^.Ti  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was   given   pen)iisslon   to   address   the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  office  has  received  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  calls  and  appeals  from 
merchants  and  other  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  calls  reflect  a  climate 
of  fear  that  has  developed  here.  I  am 
being  asked  for  advice  and  assistance  as 
to  whether  or  not  people  should  close 
their  businesses  or  take  leave  from  work 
on  April  4.  Good  Friday,  to  commemo- 
rate the  aimiversary  of  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  The  callers  tell  of 
threats,  blackmail,  and  intimidation.  The 
situation  is  deteriorating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ff  the  businesses  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  are  forced  to  close  and^ 
employees  forced  to  take  a  holidacy 
against  their  wishes  out  of  fear  of  loss 
of  life  and  property,  then  Friday,  April  4, 
will  be  indeed  a  sad  page  in  the  history 
of  this  great  Republic. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
appeasement  brought  about  a  lasting 
peace.  Nor  has  supine  surrender  to  black- 
mail resolved  any  problem.  Appeasement 
will  merely  encourage  the  bullies  and 
agitators  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  advised 
stores,  businesses,  and  industries  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  remain  open,  and 
all  employees  to  report  to  work,  unless 
for  personal  or  religious  reasonsyKiil  their 
own  they  desire  to  either  comniemorate 
Good  Friday  or  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  merchants  and 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
entitled  to  the  full  protection  of  their 
lives  and  property.  This  is  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  not  the 
campus  of  a  controversial  college.  In 
light  of  these  notorious  threats  and  as 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  we  are  well  in- 
formed about  such  threats  in  advance, 
the  merchants  and  other  citizens  shoiold 
be  publicly  assured  in  advance  by  the 
highest  authority,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  ample  protection 
will  be  provided  for  lives  and  property 
by  whatever  additional  means  are  neces- 
sary. I  would  include  the  deployment  of 
additional  policemen.  National  Guard, 
and  Federal  troops. 

I  have  been  advised  that  security 
preparations  are  quietly — even  secretly — 
being  made  for  this  protection  by  the 
proper  authorities.  But  the  problem  is 
that  the  merchants  and  citizens  are  un- 
aware of  these  preparations — and  so  are 
the  agitators.  The  merchants  and  citi- 
zens are  in  urgent  need  of  some  word  of 
advice  and  recommendation  from  high 
authority.  Last  year,  as  you  will  recall, 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  received  neither  as- 
surance nor  protection  until  it  was  too 
late. 

Would-be  rioters  and  blackmailers 
shoud  be  warned  that  any  attempt  to- 
ward the  destruction  of  property  and 
civil  disobedience  will  be  put  down 
promptly  and  the  violators  severely  and 
swiftly  punished.  I  know  of  no  other 
way  to  prevent  a  holocaust  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  April  4,  short  of 
rewarding  the  blackmailers  by  knuckling 
under  and  thereby  encouraging  the  anti- 
social and  lawless  elements  here. 


STONE  MOUNTAIN,  GA., 
MONUMENT 


(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  represent  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia  in 
which  is  located  one  of  the  truly  great 
wonders  of  the  modem  world.  In  the 
geographic  center  of  De  Kalb  County, 
Ga.,  is  located  a  gigantic  rcck  which  we 
know  as  Stone  Mountain.  On  the  side  of 
this  mountain  there  has  been  carved  a 
sculpture  which  is  only  eqilaled  in  size 
by  the  great  Buddha  carving  in  China 
which  was  completed  in  the  year  700 
A.D.  Next  year,  in  April,  the  first 
sculpture  of  a  similar  size  in  the  United 
States  will  have  been  completed.  This 
will  be  the  first  sculpture  of  this  size 
completed  in  some  1,200  years.  It  is  my 
privilege  today  to  introduce  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  myself  and  all  of  the  Geor- 
gia delegation,  including  our  Senators, 
in  which  we  request  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, on  the  date  of  the  completion  of 
the  Stone  Mountain  Monument,  to  issue 
a  special  stamp  in  commemoration  of  the 
completion  of  this  work  of  art.  The  State 
of  Georgia  has  recognized  the  artistic 
value  of  this  piece  of  sculpture.  It  has 
organized  an  authority  pursuant  to  State 
law  under  which  we  have  completed  the 
construction  of  a  lake,  recreational  facil- 
ities for  family  boating,  camping,  and 
fishing,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  a 
building  to  house  historic  memorabilia 
which  make  this  truly  an  outstanding 
place  of  beauty  and  recreation  through- 
out the  Southeast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  resolution. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  1964 
CRIMINAL   JUSTICE   ACT 

(Mr.  Mcculloch  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  today 
I  introduced  a  bill,  cosponsored  by  the 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  nine 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  four  fellow 
Ohio  Republicans,  that  would  amend  the 
1964  Criminal  Justice  Act.  This  act  em- 
bodied into  law  three  basic  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  justice : 

First,  that  a  person  accused  of  a  Fed- 
eral crime,  other  than  a  petty  offense, 
who  was  financially  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  representation  could  secure  the 
assistance  of  a  skilled  counsel; 

Second,  that  the  interest  of  justice 
and  adequate  representation  requires 
that  appointed  counsel  be  compensated 
for  their  services ;  and 

Third,  that  in  order  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate defense,  eligible  defendants  should 
also  be  provided  with  necessary  defense 
services  other  than  coimsel. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964 — 18 
U.S.C.  3006A — grew  out  of  a  study  and 


? 


draft  bill  submitted  by  the  Attorney 
General's  Committee  on  Poverty  and  the 
Administration  of  Federal  Criminal 
Justice  chaired  by  Prof.  Francis  A. 
Allen.  The  act  became  effective  August 
20,  1965. 

The  legislation  recommended  by  the 
Allen  committee,  and  originally  passed 
by  the  other  body,  included  a  public  de- 
fender system  among  the  alternative 
representation  arrangements  that  could 
be  adopted  by  the  individual  Federal 
districts.  Our  version  of  the  bill  omitted 
this  alternative.  The  conference  com- 
mittee recommended  passage  of  a  bill 
without  the  public  defender  option — 
House  Report  1709.  However,  the  con- 
ferees recommended  that  it  is  their  "firm 
conviction  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice should  revive  its  recent  study  on  the 
need  for  a  Federal  public  defender  sys- 
tem throughout  the  entire  Federal 
judicial  system." 

To  give  effect  to  this  request  of  the 
88th  Congress,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  in  1967  commissioned  Prof. 
Dallin  H.  Oaks,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School,  to  undertake  a  re- 
view of  the  operation  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  with  particular  attention  to 
the  need  for  Federal  public  defenders. 
This  study,  entitled  "The  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  in  the  Federal  District  Courts," 
was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1967 
and  completed  in  January  1968. 

When  the  88th  Congress  passed  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act,  we  chose  not  to 
Include  therein  a  provision  for  a  public 
defender  system,  but  rather  we  thought 
it  wise  to  devote  more  time  and  study 
to  the  idea.  Now,  better  than  3  years 
have  passed  and  Professor  Oaks'  study 
has  been  completed.  Today,  I  bring  be- 
fore the  House  a  bill  which  embodies  the 
recommendations  of  this  study. 

The  maximum  hourly  compensation 
paid  assigned  counsel  under  the  present 
act  is  $10  per  hour  for  t^me  spent  on  the 
case  out  of  court  and  |15  per  hour  for 
time  spent  in  court.  In  1963,  the  Allen 
committee  suggested  that  $15  per  hour 
was  "the  lowest  statutory  limit  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  the  assigned  lawyer  and 
adequate  representation  for  his  client." 
Professor  Oaks  concluded  that  it  simply 
Is  "not  possible  to  pay  experienced  crim- 
inal lawyers  a  decent  salary,  and  support 
an  office  on  the  $10  and  $15  per  hour 
Criminal  Justice  Act  fee  scale."  This  bill 
would  raise  the  maximum  hourly  com- 
pensation to  $20  per  hour  in  order  to  be 
consistent  with  the  basic  theory  of  the 
act;  that  the  interest  of  justice  and  ade- 
quate representation  requires  that  ap- 
pointed counsel  be  fairly  and  reasonably 
compensated  for  their  efforts. 

A  basic  change  in  the  present  law  is 
contained  in  subsection  (h)  of  this  bill. 
This  new  addition  to  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  of  1964  would  authorize  the  creation, 
in  busy  Federal  districts,  of  public  de- 
fender organizations.  This  provision 
would  permit,  but  not  require,  a  district 
or  part  of  a  district  In  which  200  or  more 
defendants  are  required  to  be  represented 
annually  by  appointed  counsel  *-o  create 
one  of  two  types  of  defender  organiza- 


tions: a  Federal  public  defender  or  a 
community  defender  organization.  The 
main  difference  between  the  two  Is  that 
the  Federal  defender  plan  would  be 
drawn  up  by  the  district  court  furnish- 
ing the  representation  with  the  approval 
of  the  judicial  council  of  the  circuit.  The 
judicial  council  would  then  appoint  one 
or  more  full-time  attorneys  for  a  4-year 
term  and  salaries  paid  to  the  defenders 
would  be  comparable  to  those  paid  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office  in  the  district.  Fis- 
cal supervision  of  such  public  d|efenders 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Adihinistra- 
tive  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.       ' 

The  plan  for  a  community  defender  on 
the  other  hand,  would  be  drafted  and 
administered  by  the  local  bar.  Th's  plan 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  both  the 
district  court  wherein  sei-vices  were  ren- 
dered and  the  judicial  council  of  the  cir- 
cuit. This  organization  would  be  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  an  initial  F>  d<  ral 
grant  for  expenses  necessai-y  to  esmb- 
llsh  the  organization  and  p>erlodic  sus- 
taining grants  to  provide  repre.se ntauon 
and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  organization.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  these  two  pVuis 
are  optional  and  their  purpose  is  to  sup- 
plement the  appointment  of  pi -.vale 
counsel  that  now  takes  place  under  the 
present   Criminal   Justice   Act.   thrrfby 


providing   a   "mixed"   defender   sy.-^t  ni. 

'        tate 


That  is  to  say,  that  the  u.se  of  oriv 
counsel  is  supplemented  with  and  not  re- 
placed by  an  organizai  on:il  deiondf^i 
plan.  Exhaustive  research  and  stud^'  u^- 
dicate  that  it  is  essential  to  mninlain  the 
interest  and  participation  of  the  local  at- 
torneys and  at  the  same  time  provide  n 
fall-time  defender  organiration  that 
would  augment  resources  p.nd  efforts  of 
the  private  a.s.'^icncd  com:.'"-''!  systems  ;n 
overburdened  jurisdictions. 

The  purpose  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  of  1964  is  to  secure  an  adequate  de- 
fense for  impovorislied  defendants.  Since 
its  effective  date,  Auizust  20,  19G5.  more 
than  60.000  defendants  have  leceived  as- 
sistance from  its  provisions:  annually, 
there  are  about  24.000  defendants  repre-  - 
sented  by  counsel  appointed  under  tlie 
act  with  a  total  cost  of  about  S3. 5  mil- 
lion per  year.  The  addition  of  the  public 
defender  organizations  to  the  present 
system  would  complement  it  by  Increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  act  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency  and  quality  of 
representation. 

A  public  defender,  for  example,  would 
reduce  the  Criminal  Justice  Act's  admin- 
istrative burden  on  courts,  magistrates, 
clerks,  and  other  court  personnel.  It 
would  provide  highly  experienced  defense 
coimsel  who  would  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  Federal  criminal  justice  system.  A 
public  defender  could  render  more  com- 
plete or  more  comprehensive  service  be- 
cause he  could  be  available  to  assist  a 
needy  defendant  and  commence  prepara- 
tion of  his  case  prior  to  his  appearance 
before  the  U.S.  magistrate. 

Also  in  accord  with  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  criminal  law  this  bill  would 
expand  the  present  act's  coverage  to  in- 
clude probation  revocation  proceedings 
and  certain  arraignment  proceedings. 
(Mempa  v.  Rhay.  389  U.S.  128.  1967) : 


In  addition,  where  the  court  appoints 
counsel  for  an  evidentiary  hearing  on  a 
habeas  corpus  petition  or  to  represent  a  mate- 
rial witness,  compensation  would  be  au- 
thorized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  identical  to  the  one 
that  I  introduced  today  was  introduced 
in  the  other  body  on  March  10  of  this 
year — S.  1461.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
the  genuineness  of  a  "mixed"  defender 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  allows  each 
Federal  district  with  a  busy  criminal 
docket  to  provide  adequate  defense 
representation  in  the  manner  most  effi- 
cient and  effective  in  light  of  its  local 
conditions,  and  establish  a  criminal  de- 
fense program  with  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ference with  local  bar  programs  and 
ri'-cumstances. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
FINANCING 

(Mr.  HALPERN  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
miniite.) 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  as  a  cosponsor  of 
a  bill  to  improve  the  financing  and  fund- 
ins  practices  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment .system,  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
»iecp.s.sary  money  is  available  when 
needed  to  nay  the  annuities  of  Govern- 
pient's  retirees  and  survivor  annuitants 
in  mil  and  on  time. 

The 'bill  also  will  provide  limited  Im- 
provements to  the  benefits  structure  of 
the  sy.stem. 

T  want  to  compliment  the  able  gentle- 
nin-.-'  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Davielsi  for 
initiating  the  sponsorship  of  thlr,  meas- 
urR.  I  am  privileged  to  he  associated  with 
'v'v  riviv.il  'i"i.«  ''oal.  '  ■>  M  ,  .i.',;r'''  ex- 
hihils  t>e  recognition  of  the  many  prob- 
lems roEUlting  from  the  past  and  present 
funding  nractices. 

It  is  ri'pinieting  to  roi'':'e  that  Fedrral 
emplo'^eps  Imve  contributed  the  full 
amounr  .-^et  by  law.  but  t".-e  Govenunent 
ha""  fn''<'d  'o  annronriate  rein'arlv  and 
s^T*' •ri.-^^r'ailv.  on  a  conmrrent  basis, 
.s)fn''''*it  funds  to  rrert  the  n'timate 
costs  mt  ^o'ered  bv  emn1<^'  e^' '  r'^ntr-bu- 
tions.  Tnd""'1  T  am  a.stor'.cVpd  to  learn 
thit  't  >  exnected  that  '^hoi-'^'  the  svs- 
•  t"m  win  be  only  25  percent  ftmded  and. 
evf^ntnallv,  totally  unfunded. 

This  -s  a  .Vhoci'ng  state  of  affairs 
which  threatens  the  retirement  seen-  ty 
of  our  nublic  servants.  It  shoiild  be  cor- 
rerted. 

The  law  proposed  today  would  have  a 
s'x  nronred  apnroach  to  improved  fl- 
nancine.  and  contemnlates  a  sA'.st'-m 
whi"h  T'-'i  u'f'rr-otp'v  be  50  nercent 
funded.  The  bill  would  increase  emnloyee 
and  agencv  contributions,  reouire  the 
Government  to  fullv  finance  costs  of  fu- 
ture unfunded  liabilities  created  bv  new 
benefits,  provide  present  direct  appro- 
priations, require  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  reimburse  the  system  for  costs 
attributable  to  crediting  military  service, 
and  require  other  agencies  to  bear  re- 
tirement costs  of  crediting  unused  sick 

l6£LV6 

Now  is  the  time  for  this  reform,  before 
the  problem  grows  any  larger,  and  I 
trust  we  will  enact  this  bill  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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ing of  convicted  criminals  who  were  continu- 
ing to  preach  violence,  revolution  and  draft 
evasion. 

For  months.  OEO  director  Bertrand  Hard- 
ing and  his  legal  office  stoutly  resisted  the 
McClellan  subcommittee  efforts  to  obtain  ac- 
cess to  the  OEO  inspection  reports  on  con- 
troversial programs  in  Philadelphia.  Chicago. 
New  York,  Washington,  DC,  Seattle,  San 
Pranclsco.  Los  Angeles  and  other  cities. 

It  was  necessary  for  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan (Dem..  Ark.)  to  talk  to  President  Nix- 
on to  arrange  for  (the  White  House  directive 
to  OEO  ordering  co-operation  with  McClel- 
lan's investigators.  Even  the  first  Nixon  di- 
rective did  not  result  in  full  co-operation. 

Only  under  continual  prodding  from  the 
White  House  and  from  McClellan's  investiga- 
tors did  the  OEO  deliver  the  inspection  re- 
ports to  McClellan  comrplttee  counsel  Jerome 
Adlerman  and  assistant'counsel  John  Walsh, 
a  former  Des  Moines  man. 

Some   White   House   advisers   are   hopefiil 

that  McClellan's  investigations  and  hearings 

'will  create  the  kind  of  a  climate  In  which  it 

will    be   possible    to   dismantle   the   OEO   as 

President  Nixon  has  wanted  to  do. 

The  reluctant  Nixon  decision  to  continue 
OEO  was  the  result  of  some  pressure  from 
within  the  holdover  janks  In  OEO  that  In- 
cluded warnings  that  the  sudden  collapse^  of 
OEO  would  knock  hundreds  of  militant  ad- 
vocates of  violence  off  the  payroll  In  dozens 
of  major  cities  and  could  set  the  stage  for 
more  violence. 

In  the  past,  the  supporters  of  OEO  have 
continually  challenged  the  congressional 
committee  Investigators  over  the  facts  and 
the  conclusions  that  were  drawn  by  OEO 
critics. 

One  of  the  most  significant  flies  now  open 
Involves  inner  agency  squabbling  over  James 
Sherman,  a  firebrand  leader  in  the  contro- 
versial Pacolma  Street  project  in  Los  Angeles. 

Sherman  was  identified  In  the  reports  as 
a  convicted  burglar  with  a  dozen  arrests  for 
assault  with  Intent  to  murder,  statutory 
rape,  assault  aiid  battery  and  robbery. 

Even  as  Sherman  was  being  pushed  for 
a  continuing  role  in  a  leadership  position  In 
the  poverty  war  program,  the  reports  of  the 
OEO  inspectors  set  out  his  background. 

Some  poverty  war  officials  praised  Sherman 
for  his  "leadership"  qualities,  and  In  Inter- 
nal reports  had  glossed  over  his  criminal 
background  with  the  following  comment: 

"His  experiential  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  the  delinquent 
culture  and  of  its  interdependence  with  mi- 
nority problems  and  opportunities  (particu- 
larly those  of  the  Negro  and  Mexican-Amer- 
ican)   is    perhaps    his   major   qualification." 

POLICE  record 

Commenting  critically  on  this,  an  Inspec- 
tor had  stated  that  "the  expression  'experi- 
ential understanding  of  the  problems  and 
opportunities  of  delinquent  culture'  refers 
primarily  to  Sherman's  long  police  record." 

The  Inspector  noted  that  Richard  Saul,  a 
Washington  CAP  official,  had  misrepresented 
the  comments  of  a  Los  Angeles  human  rela- 
tions commission  field  representative  by 
praising  the  Sherman -dominated  Pacolma 
summer  program  as  ''terrific." 

The  Inspector  quoted  the  field  representa- 
tive. John  Hamby.  as  having  told  him  that 
the  program  was  operated  in  such  a  manner 
that  "the  Mexican-Americans  felt  they  took 
a  back  seat  to  the  Negroes." 

"Negroes  and  Mexican-Americans  were 
split  Into  different  work  groups."  Hamby  was 
quoted  as  telling  the  Inspector.  "Last  sum- 
mer's project  was  a  failure.  There  was  a  lot 
of  goofing  off." 

The  Inspector  said  that  Hamby  told  him 
the  Mexicans  felt  that  Sherman  and  other 
militants  had  talked  the  program  managers 
Into  giving  them  favored  positions. 

The  reports  went  Into  some  detail  In  alle- 


gations that  Sherman  had  been  managing 
a  string  of  prostitutes  prior  to  his  work  on 
the  poverty  war  summer  project,  and  thaj 
he  continued  this  activity  during  the  period 
he  took  part  In  the  Pacolma  Street  Scene 
project.  . 

JOHN  BIRCH  TYPES 

The  Inspection  reports  related  that  two 
high  OEO  officials  Interrogate  inspectors 
in  "a  very  unfriendly  way"  and  tried  to  pic- 
ture Sherman's  polic?  record  as  "a  figment 
of  the  imaginations  and  evil  machinations 
of  John  Birch-type  police  offlcars. 

The  OEO  inspector's  rep>ort  stated  that 
while  the  high  level  OEO  official  was  seeking 
to  portray  Sherman  as  innocent  of  criminal 
actlvii^y.  the  repwrts  of  the  police  identified 
Sherman  as  involved  as  "a  fingerman"  in  a 
number  of  robberies. 

Tlie  Inspector's  report  related  that  a 
woman  who  was  arrested  passing  travelers 
checks  seized  In  a  $25,000  Giant  Pood  Store 
robbery,  said  she  obtained  the  travelers 
checks  from  Sherman. 

TT>e  OEO  inspector's  report  said  the  woman 
admitted  she  was  a  prostitute,  and  told  po- 
lice that  she  worked  for  Sherman. 

inaccurate  reports 

The  inspector  contended  that  high  level 
OEO  officials  disregarded  the  hard  evidence, 
misrepresented  the  firm  record  of  Sherman's 
crimes,  and  wrote  extensive.  Inaccurate  re- 
ports In  an  effort  to  discredit  the  inspection 
reports  and  to  sell  Sherman  as  "a  Itfader." 

The  McClellan  subcommittee  Investigators 
are  following  up.the  reports  that  the  Pacolma 
project  and  Sherman  continued  to  be  sup- 
pKDrted  with  direct  aid  from  Washington  even 
though  California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and 
some  local  social  agencies  tried  to  kill  the 
project  because  of  the  evidence  of  continued 
criminal  activity  by  Sherman  and  otherg. 

The  reports  by  the  lnsp)ector  on  the  San 
Francisco  program  gave  a  (letalled  account 
of  how  local  OEO  officials  permitted  Black 
Panthers  leader  Bobby  Seale  to  speak  before 
a  Hunters  Point-area  youth  gtoup,  and  then 
lied  about  it  when  questioned  by  local  offi- 
cials and  the  press. 

The  Inspector's  report  related  that  Seale. 
one  of  those  recently  Indicted  In  connection 
with  rioting  In  Chicago  last  summer,  had 
advised  the  young  Negroes  to  get  guns  and 
to  be  prepared  to  shoot  it  out  with  whites. 

In  reviewing  the  San  Francisco  program, 
the  inspector's  report  related  that  essentially 
all  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
spent  on  the  summer  program  In  San  Fran- 
cisco went  for  salaries  for  the  black  militant 
organization. 

There  was  much  complaining  from  Span- 
ish-American groups  over  the  Negro  domi- 
nation of  the  program  and  the  best  Jobs. 

According  to  the  inspection  repwrts.  many 
of  the  Black  Panthers  and  other  militants 
stated  they  would  not  survey  the  Job  oppor- 
tunities In  white-owned  businesses  because 
they  did  not  want  to  place  young  Negroes 
under  white  bosses. 

Even  among  the  Negro  business  owners  who 
were  surveyed  for  Job  opportunities,  there 
was  little  follow  through  and  placement 
with  Negro  businessmen  who  said  they 
wanted  to  hire  young  people. 

A  few  businessmen  who  hired  young  men 
for  the  summer  gave  the  OEO  Inspector  dis- 
couraging repwrts  of  a  disorganized  program 
In  which  the  OEO  supervisor  did  not  see 
that  the  young  people  got  to  the  Job.  was 
unavailable  for  telephone  complaints,  and  in 
general  made  the  whole  program  valueless. 

The  Inspection  reports  included  details  of 
the  harrowing  experiences  of  an  OEO  official 
with  payroll  duties  who  found  his  offices  in- 
vaded by  young  hoodlums  who  threatened  to 
beat  him  because  of  j)ayroll  delays. 

In  other  Instances.  group>s  of  young  sum- 
mer program  enrollees  were  taken  on  picnics 
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that  turned  Into  looting  sprees  In  downtown 
and  suburban  stores. 

Key  black  nationalists  were  In  charge  of 
these  programs  at  the  time  of  the  looUng, 
but  did  nothing  to  stop  it. 

The  patterns  in  San  Francisco  involved 
some  of  the  same'  Black  Panthers  who  have 
been  key  figures  in  the  most  recent  riots  at 
San  Francisco  State  College,  according  to 
the  inspection  reports. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  FED- 
ERAL FINES  AND  IMPRISONMENT 
FOR  THE  SALE  OF  MAILING  LISTS 
USED  FOR  DISSEMINATION  OF 
PORNOGRAPHIC  LITERATURE  TO 
MINORS 


(Mr  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ,        _  . 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  that  would 
make  it  a  Federal  offense,  punishable  by 
Federal  fines  and  imprisonment,  for  the 
sale  of  mailing  lists  that  would  be  used 
for  the  dissemination  of  pornographic 
literature — in   interstate   commerce— to 

minors.  •    •  * 

I  confess  that  this  legislation  is  intro- 
duced in  a  sense  of  desperation.  We  have 
tried  for  some  time  now  various  methods 
designed  to  deal  with  this  mounting 
problem  of  traffic  in  filth  and  pornog- 
raphy being  disseminated  in  this  country. 
Most  of  our  efforts  have  been  struck 
down  by  the  Surpreme  Court  under  the 
free  speech  and  free  press— provisions  of 
our  Constitution. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  legislation  attempts 
to  get  at  the  maiUng  lists  which  have  be- 
come big  business  in  this  country.  By 
barring  the  sale  of  these  lists  for  im- 
moral purposes,  we  can,  perhaps,  get 
around  the  constitutional  protection 
which  has  shielded  traffic  in  pornog- 
raphy through  the  court's  interpretation 
"Of  free  speech  or  a  free  press. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  constitutional 
provision  which  would  protect  the  sale 
of  these  maiUng  lists  for  immoral  pur- 
poses. ,^     .    . 

These  lists  are  being  sold  today 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this  House 
would  agree  with  me  that  never  before 
in  the  history  of  this  country  and,  per- 
haps, in  the  history  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  have  we  seen  such  a  tidal  wave  of 
pornographic  mail  being  distributed  as 
we  are  witnessing  today. 

Almost  never  a  day  goes  by  that  I  do 
not  receive  from  some  of  my  constituents, 
and  I  am  sure  other  Members  receive  the 
same  complaints  about  imsolicited  mail 
and  filthy  literature  as  well  as  unwanted 
books  and  various  other  paraphernalia 
they  receive  through  the  mails.  In  almost 
every  instance,  they  wonder  how  they  got 
on  the  list. 

We  have  already  passed  legislation 
which  permits  a  postal  patron  who  is  a 
recipient  of  such  literature  to  advise  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  he  does  not 
want  to  receive  any  more  mail  from  the 
sender.  But.  that  is  a  sort  of  ex  post  facto 
approach  that  comes  too  late.  This  mail 
Is  coming  unsolicited.  It  is  quite  clear 


to  me  as  we  look  over  the  method  of  the 
distribution  of  this  mail,  that  mailing 
lists  have  become  a  big  business  in  ths 
country.  These  lists  are  mad?  up  from 
credit  lists,  credit  cards,  and  various 
other  types  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  are  then  compiled  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  pornography. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  feeling  that  oy 
at  least  considering  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion we  can  move  ahead  to  put  some 
brake  upon  the  tidal  wave  of  filth  that 
is  now  being  mailed  and  distributed 
throughout  the  country  and  which  too 
often  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
minors. 

Using  the  New  York  definition  of  ob- 
scenity, my  bill  will  give  our  law-en- 
forcement officials  broad  latitude  in 
curbing  the  merchants  of  slime  who  are 
willing  to  make  money  by  corroding  our 
youths  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  be  once 
removed  from  the  actual  assault.  I  have 
used  the  New  York  statute's  definition 
of  obscenity  because  it  is  broader  than 
the  standard  laid  down  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  In  Roth.  This  definition, 
however,  has  been  approved  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Ginsberg  against  New 
York. 
My  bill  follows: 

H.R. 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  mailing  lists  used  to 
disseminate  through  the  malls  materials 
harmful  to  persons  under  the  age  of  19 
years 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
chapter  71  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"5  1466.  Sale  of  mailing  lists, 
"(a)   As  used  in  this  section— 
"(1)   The  term  'minor'  means  any  person 
under  the  age  of  19  years. 

"(2)  The  term  'nudity'  means  the  showing 
of  the  human  male  or  female  genitals,  pubic 
area,  or  buttocks  with  less  than  a  full  opaque 
covering,  the  female  breast  with  less  than 
a  fully  opaque  covering  of  any  portion  below 
the  top  of  the  nipple,  or  the  depletion  of 
covered  male  genitals  in  a  dlscernlbly  turgid 

"(3)  The  term  'sexual  conduct'  means  acts 
of  masturbation,  homosexuality,  sexual  in- 
tercourse, or  physical  contact  with  a  person's 
clothed  or  unclothed  genitals,  pubic  area, 
or  buttocks  or.  in  the  case  of  a  female, 
physical  contact  with  her  breast. 

"(4)  The  term  'sexual  excitement'  means 
the  condition  of  human  male  or  female  geni- 
tals in  a  state  of  sexual  stimulation  or 
arousal. 

"(5)  The  term  'sadomasochistic  abuse 
means  (A)  fiagellatlon  or  torture  by  or  upon 
a  person  clad  In  undergarments,  a  mask,  or 
bizarre  costume,  or  (B)  the  condition  of  be- 
ing fettered,  bound,  or  otherwise  physically 
restrained  on  the  part  of  one  so  clothed. 

"(6)  The  term  'harmful  to  minors'  means 
that  quality  of  any  description  or  representa- 
tion. In  whatever  form,  of  nudity,  sexual 
conduct,  sexual  excitement,  or  sadomaso- 
chistic abuse,  which — 

"(A)  predominantly  appeals  to  the  pruri- 
ent, shameful,  or  morbid  interest  of  minors: 
"(B)  Is  patently  offensive  to  prevailing 
standards  In  the  adult  community  as  a  whole 
with  respect  to  what  is  suitable  material  for 
minors;  and 

"(C)  Is  utterly  without  redeeming  social 
Importance  for  minors. 


"(7)  The  term  knowing'  means  having 
general  knowledge  of.  reason  to  know,  or  a 
belief  or  ground  for  belief  which  warranU 
further  inspection  or  inquiry. 

"(8)  The  term  mailing  list'  means  any 
list  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
two  or  more  people. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  mailing  list 
knowing  that  such  list  will  be  used  to  sell, 
offer  for  sale.  loan,  or  deliver,  through  the 
malls  to  any  minor — 

"(1)  any  picture,  photograph,  drawing, 
sculpture,  motion  picture  film,  or  similar 
visual  representation  or  image  of  a  person 
or  portion  of  the  human  body  which  depicts 
nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or  sadomasochistic 
abuse  and  which  Is  harmful  to  minors;  or 

"(2)  any  book,  pamphlet.  magazine, 
printed  matter  however  reproduced,  or  sound 
recording  which  contains  explicit  and  de- 
tailed verbal  descriptions  or  narrative  ac- 
counts of  sexual  excitement,  sexual  conduct, 
or  sadomasochistic  abuse  and  which,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  harmful  to  minors. 

"(c)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  71 
of  title  18.  United  States  Cod^.  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"1466.  Sale  of  mailing  lists." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PRESIDENT    EISENHOWERS    FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
-fornia  (Mr.  Lipscomb)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
great  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  on 
January  17,  1961,  just  prior  to  leaving 
office  after  50  years  of  service  to  our  Na- 
tion delivered  his  farewell  address  to  the 
American  people. 

President  ESsonhower  delivered  the 
message,  he  said,  "to  share  a  few  final 
thoughts"  with  his  countrymen.  As  he 
discussed  the  need  to  work  for  peace  and 
human  bette;-ment,  he  discussed  the 
challenge  we  face  from  communistic  ide- 
ology and  the  need  to  be  fully  prepared. 
He  discussed  problems  for  our  Nation 
as  he  saw  them  and  called  for  caution, 
balance,  apd  reason  as  we  meet  the 
challenges  ahead. 

In  the  intervening  years,  there  have 
been  many  references  to  Mr.  Eisenhow- 
er's farewell  address.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  seems  most  commentators 
and  speakers  have  concentrated  on  only 
one  term  used  by  the  President  in  that 
talk,  and  that  term  is  "military-indus- 
trial complex." 

It  is  not  that  the  term  "military-in- 
dustrial complex"  as  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  deserve  attention,  for  it 
clearly  does.  But  what  is  imfortunate  is 
that  at  the  same  time  so  many  other 
of  the  President's  thoughts  contained  in 
t,hat  farewell  address  are  glossecj  over  or 
neglected. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  for  Americans 
of  all  ages  to  refresh  their  memories  as 
to  what  President  Eisenhower  said  just  a 
little  over  8  years  ago  because  so  many  of 
his  thoughts  are  as  valid  today  as  when 
delivered. 
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In  that  address,  ho  prayed  "that  the 
coming  years  v^Ul  be  blessed  with  peace." 

But  tragically  In  the  8  years  which 
followed,  we  h^ve  not  been  blessed  with 
peace. 

President  Ei^nhower  on  January  17, 
1961,  also  reminded  us  how  essential  is 
our  Military  Establishment  in  keeping 
the  peace : 

A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace  is  our 
Military  BBtabliatiment.  Our  arms  must  bis 
mighty,  ready  Bor  instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggflessor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
his  own  destruction.  ^ 

The  Presidenjt  stated  why  an  American 
armaments  industry  is  required: 

We  can  no  ijonger  risk  emergency  Im- 
provisation of  national  defense;  we  have  been 
compelled  to  crefite  a  permanent  armaments 
industry  of  vast]  proportions. 

President  Et^nhower  recognized  that 
the  total  influence  of  an  immense  Mili- 
tary Establishment  together  with  a  large 
arms  industry  Was  felt  in  governmental 
oTBces*  througllout  the  land  and  he 
stated* '■ 

We  recognize  1  he  Imperative  need  for  this 
development. 

It  was  at  this  point,  having  recognized 
the  need  for  ti^is  development,  that  the 
President  quite  properly  expressed  the 
need  for  caution.  He  said: 

In  the  council  s  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  th«  acquisition  of  unwarranted 
influence,  wheth  sr  sought  or  unsought,  by 
the  military-industrial  complex. 

These  words  |arey  of  course,  still  valid 
and  pertinent  tdday. 

But  at  the  Slime  time  we  should  not 
overlook  the  inportant  warning  con- 
tained in  President  Eisenhower's  farewell 
message  cx»nce'ning  the  danger  com- 
munism poses  to  achieving  freedom  and 
progress  in  the  *'orld.  He  said: 

We  face  a  hostile  Ideology — global  in  scope, 
atheistic  In  chaiacter.  ruthless  in  purpose, 
and  Insidious  In  laethod.  Unhappily  the  dan- 
ger it  poses  promi  ses  to  be  of  Indeflnite  dura- 
tion. To  meet  it  successfully,  there  is  called 
for,  not  so  much  t  he  emotional  and  transitory 
sacrifices  of  crisis,  but  rather  those  which 
enable  us  to  car'y  forward  steadily,  surely. 
and  without  com;  )lalnt  the  burdens  of  a  pro- 
longed and  com]  ilex  struggle — with  liberty 
the  stake. 

With  OUT  Nat  on  now  actively  engaged 
in  war  against  forces  nurtured  and  sus- 
tained by  the  Soviet  Union  and  others, 
those  words  of  viaming  were  all  the  more 
prophetic  and  tinely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  frequent 
references  we  have  been  hearing  about 
the  phrase  "military-industrial  complex" 
as  contained  in  Mr.  Eisenhower's  final 
message.  I  belies  e  it  is  important  that  the 
entire  message  tie  available  for  study  and 
consideration.  I  am.  therefore,  including 
at  this  point  the  full  text  of  President 
Elsenhower's  f  aijewell  address  of  January 
17.  1961: 

Pakxwxll  Radio 
THB  American 
(Delivered   from 


4ND  Television  Addkkss  to 

^KOFLX,   JANUABT    17,    1961 

the  President's  0£Bce  at 
$:30  p.m.) 


My  fellow  Americtns 

Three  days  fron 
In  the  service  of 


now,  after  half  a  century 
our  country,  I  shall  lay 


down  the  responsibilities  of  office  as.  In  tradi- 
tional and  solemn  ceremony,  the  authority 
of  the  Presidency  Is  vested  In  my  successor. 

This  evening  I  oome  to  you  with  a  message 
of  leave-taking  an<}  .farewell,  and  to  share 
a  few  final  thoughts  with  you.  my  country- 
men. 

Like  every  other  citizen,  I  wish  the  new 
President,  and  all  who  will  labor  with  him, 
Ck>dspeed.  I  pray  that  the  coming  years  will 
be  blessed  with  peace  %nd  prosperity  for  all. 

Our  people  exjject  their  President  and  the 
Congress  to  find  essential  agreemepf  on  Is- 
sues of  great  moment,  the  wise/ resolution 
of  which  will  better  shape  the  fdture  of  the 
Nation.  / 

My  own  relations  with  the  Congress, 
which  began  on  a  remote  and  tenuous  basis 
when,  long  ago.  a  member  ( f  the  Senate 
appointed  me  to  West  Point,  have  since 
ranged  t»  the  intimate  during  the  war  and 
immediate  poet-War  period,  and,  finally,  to 
the  mutually  Interdependent  during  these 
past  eight  years.  •- 

In  this  final  relationship,  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  have,  on  most  vital 
Issues,  cooperated  well,  to  serve  the  national 
good  rather  than  mere  partisanship,  and  so 
have  assured  that  the  business  of  the  Nation 
should  go  forward.  So.  my  official  relation- 
ship with  the  Congress  ends  In  a  feeling,  on 
my  part,  of  gratitude  that  we  have  been  able 
to  do  so  much  together. 

i 

We  now  stand  ten  years  past  the  midpoint 
of  a  century  thpt  has  witnessed  four  major 
wars  among  great  nations.  Three  of  these 
Involved  our  own  country.  Despite  these 
holocausts  America  is  today  the  strongest, 
the  moet  InfluentlsU  and  most  productive  na- 
tion in  the  world.  Understandably  proud  of 
this  pre-eminence,  we  yet  realize  that  Amer- 
ica's leadership  and  prestige  depend,  not 
merely  upon  our  unmatched  material  prog- 
ress, riches  and  mlltary  strength,  but  on  how 
we  use  our  ower  In  the  Interests  of  world 
peace  and  human  betterment,  ■, 

m  ^  • 

Throughout  America's  adventure  In  free 
government,  our  basic  purposes  have  been  to 
keep  the  peace;  to  foster  progress  in  human 
achievement;  and  to  enhance  liberty,  dignity 
and  integrity  among  people  and  among  na- 
tions. To  strive  for  less  would  be  unworthy 
of  a  free  and  religious  people.  Any  failure 
traceable  t-j  arrogance,  or  our  lack  of  com- 
prehension or  readiness  to  sacrifice  would  In- 
flict upon  us  grievous  hurt  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Progress  toward  these  noble  goals  Is  per- 
sistently threatened  by  the  conflict  now  en- 
gulflng  the  world.  It  commands  our  whole 
attention,  absorbs  our  very  beings.  We  face 
a  hostile  Ideology — global  in  scope,  atheistic 
in  character,  ruthless  In  purpose,  and  Insid- 
ious In  method.  Unhappily  the  danger  it 
poses  promises  to  be  of  Indefinite  duration. 
To  meet  It  successfully,  there  Is  called  for. 
not  so  much  the  emotional  and  transitory 
sacrifices  of  crisis,  but  rather  those  which  en- 
able us  to  carry  forward  steadily,  surely,  and 
without  complaint  the  burdens  of  a  pro- 
longed" and  complex  struggle — with  liberty 
the  stake.  Only  thus  shall  we  remain,  despite 
every  provocation,  on  our  chartered  course 
toward  permanent  peace  and  human  better- 
ment. 

Crises  there  will  continue  to  be.  In  meeting 
them,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  great  or 
small,  there  is  a  recurring  temptation  to  feel 
that  some  spectacular  and  costly  action  could 
become  the  miraculous  solution  to  all  current 
difficulties.  A  huge  Increase  In  newer  ele- 
ments of  our  defense;  developlnent  of  un- 
realistic programs  to  cure  every  111  in  agrl- 
ciUture;  a  dramatic  expansion  in  basic  and 
applied  research — these  and  many  other  pos- 


sibilities, each  possibly  promising  In  Itself, 
may  be  suggested  as  the  only  way  to  the  road 
we  wish  to  travel. 

But  each  proposal  must  be  weighed  In  the 
light  of  a  broader  consideration:  the  need 
to  maintain  balance  In  and  among  national 
programs — balance  between  the  private  and 
the  public  economy,  balance  between  cost 
and  hoped  for  advantage — balance  between 
the  clearly  neceteary  and  the  comfortably  de- 
sirable; balance  between  our  essential  re- 
quirements as  a  nation  and  the  duties  im- 
posed by  the  nation  upon  the  Individual; 
balance  between  actions  of  the  moment  and 
the,  national  welfare  of  the  future.  Good 
Judgment  seeks  balance  and  progress;  lack 
of  it  eventually  finds  Imbalance  and  frustra- 
tion. 

The  record  of  many  decades  stands  as  proof 
that  our  people  and  their  government  have,  in 
the  main,  understood  these  truths  and  have 
responded  to  them  well,  In  the  face  of  stress 
and  threat.  But  threats,  new  In  kind,  or  de- 
grees, constantly  arise.  I  mention  two  only. 

rv 

A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace  is 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction. 

Our  military  organization  today  bears 
little  relation  to  that  known  by  any  of  my 
predecessors  in  peacetime,  or  indeed  by  the 
fighting  men  of  World  War  II  or  Korea. 

Until  the  latest  of  our  world  conflicts,  the 
United  States  had  no  armaments  Industry. 
American  makers  of  plowshares  could,  with 
time  and  as  required,  make  swords  as  well. 
But  now  we  can  no  longer  risk  emergency 
improvisation  of  national  defense;  we  have 
been  compelled  to  create  a  permanent  arma- 
ments Industry  of  vast  proportions.  Added 
to  this,  three  and  a  half  million  men  and 
women  are  directly  engaged  in  the  defense 
establishment.  We  annually  spend  on  mili- 
tary security  more  than  the  net  Income  of  all 
United  States  corporations. 

This  conjunction  of  an  Immense  military 
establishment  and  a  large  arms  industry  is 
new  In  the  American  experience.  The  total 
influence— economic,  political,  even  spirit- 
ual— is  felt  in  every  city,  every  State  house, 
every  office  of  the  Federal  government.  We 
recognize  the  imperative  need  for  this  de- 
velopment. Yet  we  must  not  fall  to  compre- 
hend its  grave  implications.  Our  toil,  re- 
sources and  livelihood  are  all  involved;  so  is. 
the  very  structure  of  our  society. 

In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted  ■ 
influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by 
the  military-Industrial  complex.  The  poten- 
tial for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced  power 
exists  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  coqi- 
blnatlon  endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  industrial  and  military  machinery 
of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods  and 
goals,  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  pros- 
per together. 

.Akin  to.  and  largely  responsible  for  the 
sweeping  changes  in  our  industrial-military 
posture,  has  been  the  technological  revolu- 
tion during  recent  decades. 

In  this  revolution,  research  has  become 
central;  it  also  becomes  more  formalized, 
complex,  and  costly.  A  steadily  increasing 
share  is  conducted  for.  by.  or  at  the  direction 
of.  the  Federal  government. 

Today,  the  solitary  Inventor,  tinkering  in 
his  shop,  has  been  overshadowed  by  task 
forces  of  scientists  In  laboratories  and  testing 
fields.  In  the  same  fashion,  the  free  uni- 
versity, historically  the  fountalnhead  of  free 
Ideas  and  scientific  discovery,  has  experienced 
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a  revolution  In  the  conduct  of  research. 
Partly  because  of  the  huge  costs  Involved,  a 
government  contract  becomes  virtually  a  sub- 
stitute for  intellectual  curiosity.  For  every 
old  blackboard  there  are  now  hundreds  of 
•  new  electronic  computers. 

The  prospect  of  domination  of  the  nation  s 
scholars  by  Federal  employment,  project 
allocations,  and  the  pbweE  of  money  is  ever 
present— and  Is  gravely  to  be  regarded 

Yet,  In  holding  sclentlflc  research  and  dis- 
covery m  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must  also 
be  alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite  danger  that 
public  policy  could  itself  become  the  captive 
of  a  sclentlflc-technologlcal  elite. 

It  is  the  task  of  statesmanship  to  mold,  t^ 
balance,  and  to  integrate  these  and  otheT 
forces,  new  and  old.  within  the  principles  of 
our  democratic  system— ever  aiming  toward 
the  supreme  goals  of  our  free  society. 

V 

Another  factor  In  maintaining  balance  In- 
volves the  element  of  time.  As  we  peer  Into 
society's  future,  we— you  and  I.  and  our  gov- 
ernment—must avoid  the  Impulse  to  live  only 
for  today,  plundering,  for  our  own  ease  and 
convenience,  the  precious  resources  of  to- 
morrow We  cannot  mortgage  the  material 
asseu  of  our  grandchildren  without  rUklng 
the  loss  also  of  their  political  and  spiritual 
heritage.  We  want  democracy  to  survive  for 
all  generations  to  come,  not  to  become  the 
Insolvent  phantom  of  tomorrow. 

VI 

Down  the  long  lane  of  tbe  history  yet  to 
be  written  America  knows  that  this  world  of 
ours,  ever  growing  smaller,  must  avoid  be- 
coming a  community  of  dreadful  fear  and 
hate,  and  be.  Instead,  a  proud  confederation 
of  mutual  trust  and  respect. 

Such  a  confederation  must  be  one  ol 
equals.  The  weakest  must  come  to  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  same  confldence  as 
do  we.  protected  as  we  are  by  our  moral,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  strength.  That  table, 
though  scarred  by  many  past  frustrations, 
cannot  be  abandoned  for  the  certain  agony 
of  the  battlefield. 

Disarmament,  with  mutual  honor  and  con- 
fldence. is  a  continuing  Imperative.  Together 
we  must  learn  how  to  compose  differences, 
not  with  arms,  but  with  Intellect  and  decent 
purpose.  Because  this  need  Is  so  sharp  and 
apparAit  I  confessthat  I  lay  down  my  official 
responslhllltles  In  this  field  with  a  definite 
sense  of  disappointment.  As  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  horror  and  the  lingering  sad- 
ness of  war — as  one  who  knows  that  another 
war  could  utterly  destroy  this  civilization 
which  has  been  so  slowly  and  painfully  built 
over  thousands  of  years — I  wish  I  could  say 
tonight  that  a  lasting  peace  is  In  sight. 

Happily,  I  can  say  that  war  has  been 
avoided.  Steady  progress  toward  our  ultimate 
goal  has  been  made.  But.  so  much  remains  to 
be  done.  As  a  private  citizen.  I  shall  never 
cease  to  do  what  little  I  can  to  help  the 
world  advance  along  that  road, 
vn 


So — in  this  my  last  good  night  to  you  as 
your  President — I  thank  you  for  the  many 
opportunities  you  have  given  me  for  public 
service  In  war  and  peace.  I  trust  that  In  that 
service  you  And  some  things  worthy;  as  for 
the  rest  of  U.  I  know  you  wUl  find  ways  to 
Improve  performance  In  the  future. 

You  and  I — ^my  fellow  citizens — need  to  be 
strong  In  our  faith  that  all  nations,  under 
God,  win  reach  the  goal  of  peace  with  Jus- 
tice. May  we  be  ever  unswerving  In  devotion 
to  principle,  confident  but  humble  with  pow- 
er, diligent  In  pursuit  of  the  Nation's  great 
goals. 

To  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  I  once  more 
give  expression  to  America's  prayerful  and 
coniSulhg  aspiration: 

We^pray  that  peoples  of  all  faiths,  aU  races. 


all  nations,  may  have  their  great  human 
needs  saUsfled;  that  those  now  denied  oppor- 
tunity shall  come  to  enjoy  It  to  the  lull;  that 
all  who  yearn  lor  freedom  may  experience  its 
spiritual  blessings;  that  those  who  have  free- 
dom will  Understand,  also.  iU  heavy  respon- 
slblUUes;  tl^at  all  who  are  Insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  others  will  learn  charity;  that  the 
scourges  of  poverty,  disease  and  Ignorance 
will  be  made  to  disappear  from  the  earth. 
and.  that,  In  the  goodness  of  time,  all  peoples 
will  come  to  live  together  In  a  peace  guaran- 
teed by  the  binding  force  of  mutual  respect 
and  love. 

LEGISLATION  TO  REDUCE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  for  myself 
and  for  Messrs.  Addabbo,  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Burton  of  California.  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania.  Dices,  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Peighan.  Halpern.  Hawkins. 
JoELSON.  Madden.  Mikva,  Moorhead.  Nix. 
PoDELL,  Powell,  Rees.  Reuss,  Ronan. 
Rosenthal.  Roybal,  Tiernan.  Scheuer, 
and  Whitehurst.  to  extend  eligibility  for 
grants  and  loans,  for  public  woiks  and 
development  facilities  to  central  cities, 
under  the  Economic  Development  Act. 
Compact  and  contiguous  census  tracts 
containing  at  least  50.000  persons  which 
have  a  6  percent  or  greater  unemploy- 
ment rate  would  be  eligible.  An  additional 
authorization  of  $250  million  would  also 
be  provided. 

The  legislation  has  been  endorsed  in 
the  strongest  terms  by  the  HUB  council, 
the  national  organization  of  economic 
development  officials  of  cities. 

Although  the  Kemer  Commission 
pointed  to  unemployment  as  the  major 
problem  of  our  central  cities,  and  the 
followup  study  released  recently  by  the 
Urban  Coalition  and  Urban  America  re- 
vealed that  it  remains  central,  we  have 
no  Federal  financial  assistance  specifi- 
cally designed  for  the  creation  of  new 
jobs  in  the  central  city.  Extension  of  the 
EDA  would  provide  such  a  mechanism. 

The  great  needs  of  our  central  cities 
can  be  met  through  massive  Federal  sub- 
sidization along  the  lines  of  the  current 
poverty  and  welfare  programs;  but  the 
Federal  Government  can  also  undertake 
programs  to  stimulate  job-creating  busi- 
nesses In  our  central  cities.  The  latter 
approach  would  have  the  advantage  of 
requiring  only  short-term  Federal  sub- 
sidization and  leaving  In  its  stead  an  In- 
creased urban  tax  base,  capable  of 
strengthening  the  financial  position  of 
our  cities  and  an  increased  rate  of  ghetto 
resident  employment.  It  would  also  alle- 
viate much  of  the  current  demand  for 
welfare  and  welfare-related  services.  This 
Is  the  type  of  program  EDA  Is. 

While  the  requirement  that  a  jurisdic- 
tion's overaU  unemployment  rate  be  over 
6  percent  has  prevented  broad  assistance 
to  central  cities,  Uie  EDA  has,  through 
application  of  special  criteria,  proved 
Itself  able  to  deal  effectively  with  central 
cities  in  some  instances.  These  include: 
First,  limited  technical  assistance  under 


title  m  of  the  act  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  enjoys  discretion  as  to 
eligibility ;  second,  loans  for  public  works 
and  development  facilities  to  a  part  of  a 
city  declared  eUgible  for  'special  impact 
funds"  under  the  OEO— EDA  loans  to 
Watts  announced  recently  fall  under  this 
category;  third,  grants  and  loans  for 
public  works  and  development  facilities 
to  a  part  of  a  city  which  has  lost  a  major 
source  of  employment  in  the  last  3  years; 
and  fourth,  grants  and  loans  for  public 
works  and  development  facilities  to  one 
jurisdiction  located  in  a  State  where  no 
other  jurisdiction  meet§  the  6  percent 
unemployment  criteria. 

These  experiences  have  demonstrated 
that  inclusion  of  tentral  cities  under  the 
overall  authority  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  could  make  a  major  impact 
on  unemployment  by  stimulating  job- 
related  public  works  and  public  services; 
by  establishing  programs  to  identify 
areas  of  labor  demand  and  provide  job 
training  in  those  areas;  and  by  establish- 
ing programs  to  stimulate  ghetto  entre- 
preneurship  by  providing  technical  as- 
sistance and  the  design  of  entrepreneural 
plans  under  an  umbrella  development 
corporation. 

The  present  administration  appears  to 
be  moving  in  the  direction  of  this  legis- 
lation by  creating  an  Office  of  Minority 
Business  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  put  some  teeth  in  the  administra- 
tion's promises  to  do  something  about 
ghetto  business  and  employment.  I  ex- 
pressed this  to  the  Honorable  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan.  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Urban  Affairs,  in  a  recent  letter  calling 
his  attention  to  this  legislation  and  call- 
ing on  him  for  his  support. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  an 
earlier  version  of  this  legislation  in  1966 
with  support  coming  from   Eugene  P. 
Foley;  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  hearings  resulted  in  a  favor- 
able report  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  but.  unfortunately,  the  bill  died 
with  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  89th 
Congress  before  the  full  House  could  vote 
on  It  The  90th  Congress  saw  no  signifi- 
cant action  of  the  proposal,  although  it 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  refine  the 
boundary  and  size  criteria  to  the  present 
concept  of  the  compact  and  contiguous 
census  tract,  decreasing  the  size  of  the 
areas  from  200.000  to  50,000  to  bring  m 
more  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try 

I  believe  that  the  time  for  this  legis- 
lation has  finally  come,  and  with  the 
sympathetic  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure by  the  Congress  and  by  the  admin- 
istration I  believe  that  the  91st  Congress 
will  see  the  establishment  of  thii  pro- 
gram to  bring  employment  to  the  central 
cities.  . 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 


H.R.  9832 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomlc  Development  Act  of  1965  to  make 
certain  metropolitan  areas  eligible  as  re- 
development areas,  and  to  increase  certain 
authorizations 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
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Cong\  ess 


Put  lie 


following: 
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Public 


Of  America  in 
Uon  401  of  the 
Development  Act  of 
Uc  Law  89-136)    Is 

(1)  Subsection  ( 
by  stiiUng  out  "oi 
mediately    after 
thousand,"  the 
posed  of  compact 
containing  at  least 

(2)  Such  section 
the  end   thereof 
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"(f;  The  Secretarjr 
assistance  under 
of  this  Act  to  a 
a  redevelopment 
assistance  to  such 
substantially  bene^t 
redevelopment  area 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Sectlo^ 
and  Economic  Dev 
Stat.  522;  Public 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.   105.  There 
proprlated  to  carry 
ceed  $500,000,000 
years  endJnft  June 
Jun«  30.  IMS.  and 
per   fiscal   year   for 
June  30.  1969.  and 

(b)  The  proviso 
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Development  Act  o( 
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fiscal   years  ending 
1967,  and  June  30 
fiscal  year  for  the 
30, 1969,  and  June 

(c)  Section  302 
Economic  Dev 
ed  to  read  as  followi 

"Sec.  302.   There 
proprlated  not  to 
year  for  the  fiscal 
June  30,  1967    and 
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years  ending  June 
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Public  Works  and 
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years  ending  June 
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per   fiscal    year   foi 
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(MsembZed,  That  sec- 
Works  and  Economic 
1965  (79  Stat.  622;  Pub- 
imended  as  follows: 
)  (4)  thereof  Is  amended 
■  and  by  Inserting  Im- 
( wo    hundred    and    fifty 
or  an  area  com- 
(iontlguous  census  tracts 
fifty  thousand  persons,". 
Is  amended  by  adding  at 
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Is  authorized  to  provide 

sections   101,  201.  and  202 

project  located  adjacent  to 

ai  ea   If   he   finds  that  the 

project  will  primarily  or 

the  residents  of  such 


105  of  the  Public  Works 
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Indebtedness, 
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fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
,  1966,  June  30,  1967,  apd 
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fiscal  years  ending  June 

1970.". 
)f  the  Public  Works  and 
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is  authorized  to  be  ap- 

eiceed  $25,000,000  per  fiscal 

y;ars  ending  June  30.  1966. 

June  30.  1968.  and  not  to 

p  er  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 

30.    1969.    and   June   30, 

g)    of  section  403  of  the 
E  conomlc  Development  Act 

to  read  as  follows: 
I  thorlzed  to  be  approprl- 
S50. 000.000  per  fiscal  year 
Ending  June  30.  1966.  June 
1968.  and  not  to  exceed 
year  for  the  fiscal  years 
and  June  30.  1970.  for 
extended  under  the  pro- 
la)  (3)   and  (a)(4)  of 


c)    of  section  505  of  the 

^onomlc  Development  Act 

to  read  as  follows: 

hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 

out  this  section  not  to 

fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 

1966,  June  30,  1967,  and 

not  to  exceed  $20,000,000 

the   fiscal    years   ending 

June  30.  1970." 


(Mr.  MooRHEAD) ,  a  concurrent  resolution 
asking  that  it  be  a  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  "should  begin  to  re- 
duce Its  military  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam." 

It  was  almost  1  year  ago  on  March  11, 
1968^  when  press  reports  indicated  that 
the  military  was  requesting  an  additional 
206,000  troops  in  Vietnam.  Then  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  joined  by 
several  of  his  colleagues,  of  which  I  was 
one,  cosponsored  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved,  That  It  is  <fte  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  not  Increase 
Its   nrilltary    Involvement   In   Vietnam. 

Many  believe  that  this  resolution 
made  a  contribution  to  the  decision 
against  further  escalation  in  Vietnam. 
It  was  less  than  3  weeks  later  that 
the  decision  was  made  to  restrict  the 
bombing  and  the  initial  steps  were  taken 
which  led  to  the  opening  of  the  Paris 
peace  talks. 

The  peace  talks  have  been  in  prog- 
ress for  10  months;  yet  the  level  of  the 
war  and,  more  Importantly,  the  level  of 
American  participation  in  it  continues 
virtually  unchanged. 

The  time  has  come  again  for  Congress 
to  take  the  Initiative  to  make  its  influence 
felt  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people  to  express  to  the  ad- 
ministration the  desire  of  their  constitu- 
ents to  begin  the  process  of  deescalation 
of  the  American  military  efifort. 

Accordingly,  I  am  privileged  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in  in- 
troducing a  very  brief  but  very  mean- 
ingful resolution  which  provides: 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  begin  to  reduce 
Us  military  commitment   In.  Vietnam. 


f  er  I 
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A  VERY  BRIEI'  BUT  MEANINGFUL 
RESOLUTION 


Under  a  previous  order 

gentleman  from  New 

N)  is  recognized  for  10 

Mr.    Speaker,    last 

others  of  our  col- 

with  the  distin- 

gentlemkn   from  Pennsylvania 


INTERNATIONAL   DAIRY 
AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin <Mr.  Steiger"  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleagues  from  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  New 
York — Messrs.  Schadeberg,  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin,  O'Konski,  Ziq^,  Kyl.  Ceder- 
berg.  Brown  of  Michigan.  Harvey, 
RiEGLE.  RoBisoN.  RuppE.  and  Hastings — 
a  concurfent  resolution  urging  the  Pres- 
ident to  .seek  an  international  dairy 
agreement  to  resolve  the  world  market- 
ing problems  facing  the  dairy-producing 
-nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  to  anyone 
from  a  dairy-producing  State,  or  I  am 
sure,  to  any  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
that  our  domestic  dairy  industry  has  its 
share  of  problems. 

Between  1950  and '1964  domestic  milk 
production  increased  steadily.  The  in- 
creased production  resulted  primarily 
from  improved  farm  technology.  It  kept 
heavy  pressure  upon  milk  prices  and  the 
number  of  farmers  selling  fnilk  and 
cream  was  reduced  at  a  drastic  rate.  Be- 


girming  at  mid- 1965  the  per  cow  and  per 
farm  incrrtises  no  longer  were  adequate 
to  offset  losses  in  the  number  of  farmers, 
and  the  total  production  began  to  decline 
rapidly. 

Milk  production  in  the  United  States 
has  dropped  nearly  10  billion  pounds  in 
the  past  8  years.  At  the  same  time,  pro- 
duction worldwide  has  increased  more 
than  70  billion  pounds.  In  Western 
Europe  alone,  milk  production  has  in- 
creased 30  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 
World  milk  consumption  has  not.  how- 
ever, increased  at  an  equal  rate  and  much 
of  Europe's  surplus  is  dumped  on .  the 
American  market  at  highly  subsidized 
and  sharply  reduced  prices,  thus  under- 
mining the  domestic  market:  cutting  into 
the  livelihood  of  thousands  of  American 
dairy  fanners;  and  driving  more  farmers 
off  the  farm.       f 

It  is  obvious  that  our  present  methods 
of  dealing  with  this  situation  are 
inadequate. 

Let  me  cite  an  example. 
In  the  early  1960's.  even  though  butter 
imports  were  under  controls  set  by  the 
Federal  Government,  imports  of  butteroil 
began  to  undermine  the  domestic  dairy 
industry.  When  an  import  quota  was 
placed  on  butteroil,  a  butterfat-sugar 
mixture  called  exylone  was  introduced. 
When  these  imports  were  barred  by  a 
regulation  applying  to  mixtures  contain- 
ing 45  percent  or  more  butterfat,  almost 
immediately  Junex,  containing  44  per- 
cent butterfat,  started  to  pour  into  our 
country.  In  1967,  dairy  imports  reached  a 
crisis  stage  when  colby  cheese  and 
Junex- type  mixtures  threatened  to  wreck 
our  domestic  price  support  program. 
Even  though  the  wheels  began  to  turn  to 
use  existing  law,  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  to  cur- 
tail these  imports,  by  the  time  action  was 
taken,  imports  had  increased  to  2.9  billion 
pounds — an  increase  of  2  billion  pounds 
sJnoe  1965. 

Twice  since  1967  the  President  has  had 
to  take  action  to  further  curb  dairy 
imports,  but  even  'this  action  was  not 
enough  to  help  one  of  the  major  domes- 
tic manufacturers  of  milk  crumb,  who 
resides  in  my  district,  from  being  forced 
to  begin  closing  his  business. 

Those  from  nondairy  States  may  think 
that  the  less  expensive  foreign  imports 
are  beneficial  to  the  residents  in  their 
districts  and  thus  should  perhaps  be  en- 
couraged, not  curtailed.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, do  not  bear  this  out.  The  import 
explosion  of  1967  cost  the  taxpayer  an 
estimated  $131,177,198  through  the  dairy 
price  support  program  to  buy  surplus 
American  products  driven  out  of  the 
marketplace  by  imports.  More  impor- 
tantly, fluid  milk  is  exceptionally  perish- 
able. If  domestic  producers  are  driven  out 
of  business,  we  will  soon  find  that  the 
price  of  fluid  milk  will  greatly  increase 
as  demand  exceeds  supply. 

The  situation  is  so  critical  today  that 
the  Government  has  been  asked  to  enact 
strict  curbs  on  dairy  imports  and  im- 
pose countervailing  duties  on  subsidized 
dairy  products  that  are  shipped  into  this 
country  from  Western  Europe. 

It  seems  to  njfe  that  the  time  has  come 
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for  the  major  dairy  producing  countries 
of  the  world  to  work  out  better  ways  of 
distributing  dairy  sm-pluses  without  dis- 
rupting world  markets  and  driving  down 
dairy  prices. 

Our  domestic  dairy  producers  would 
surely  benefit,  as  would  the  international 
dairy  community,  thi-ough  a  program 
that  distributed  surplus  dairy  products 
outside  the  normal  commercial  markets. 

In  addition,  nutritious  dairy  products 
could  be  distributed  in  areas  of  the  world 
where  hunger  and  starvation  are  an 
everyday  fact  of  life,  without  weakening 
the  world  market  for  dairy  products.  In- 
stead of  nations  spending  vast  sums  of 
money  for  export  subsidies  and  surplus 
storage  costs,  funds  could  be  directed  to- 
ward alleviating  hunger.  '  - 

Dairy  products  are  a  mainstay  of  the 
diets  of  Americans,  and  an  important 
part  of  our  efforts  to  eliminate  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  this  country.  It  is 
imperative  that  our  domestic  industry 
remain  strong  so  that  these  vital  foods 
can  be  readily  available  to  all  our  citi- 
zens, -y 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  .ab- 
sence was  granted  to :  . 

Mr.  BtJSH  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R  Ford)  ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business  as  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  meeting. 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R  Ford),  for  the  period  of  April  14 
through  April  21,  1969,  on  account  of 
official  business  for  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

• ■  • 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  aiM  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HoGANt ,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hogan  ) ,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day. 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DuLSKi  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hogan  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  GuBSER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Foreman  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 
Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  McKneally  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Button. 


Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Watson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances.  • 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances.       • 
Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Devine. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howard)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : )  '    ^ 

Mr.  Brasco. 
Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Podell  in  three  instances.    ' 
Mr.  Kee  in  two  instances.  "  *  < 

-    Mr.  Praser  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Kyros  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Olsen  in  five  instances.  - 
Mr.  BiAGGi. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Lennon  in  two  instances. 


has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
fHed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  91st  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States'  <U.S.C.,  title  2.  sec.  25>, 
approved  February  18,  1948;  Ed_  Jones, 
Eighth  District,  Tennessee. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   AND 
JoitJT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint' resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  165.  An  act  .for  the  relief. of  Basil  Row- 
"•land  Duncan;  '  '       ■ 

S.  586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen  Van 
Hue;  and  • 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  making  of  a  final  repon  by  the 
Commission  To  .Study  Mortgage  Interest 
Rates. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  April 
3, 1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE 


The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13.  1884  (23  Stat.  22 », 
to  be  administered  to  Members  anSJ^sle- 
gates  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as  fol- 
lows  * 

"I 'a  B.  do  solemnly  swear  'or  affirm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.  So  help  me  God." 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  mle  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

638.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  adequacy  of 
pays  and  allowances  Of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  37  U.S.C. 
1008(a);   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

iC6S 

639.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5(e)  of  tjie  Communications  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  ,on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

640.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Com-* 
munlcations  Satellite  Corp..  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  corporation  for. 
1968  pursuant  to  the  Communications  Sat- 
ellite  Act  of  1962  (title  4,  sec.  404(bM:-to  "« 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and.  Pbreign 
Conamerce.  •  "  _       '  • 

641  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  progpsed  leg- 
islation for  the  relief  of  Jack  W.  Herbstrfclt: 
to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

642.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  tound  inadmissible  to  the  United 
States  under  the  pro\-lslons  of  section 
212(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NaUonality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

643.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Seryice.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)  (31  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  ex- 
ercised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the 
acr.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

644.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Sen-ice.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice;  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
v(,-ith  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

645.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Ser^-lce.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amend- 
ed-  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

646  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  in  quarterlr  InBtallment* 
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during  each  taxable  year,  to  make  status  of 
employer  depend  on  employment  during  pre- 
ceding as  well  a^  current  taxable  year,  to 
exclude  from  the  ■  computation  of  the  excess 
the  balance  In  the  employment  security 
admlnstration  account  as  of  the  close  of 
fiscal  years  1970  ithrough  1973,  to  raise  the 
limitation  on  tha  amount  authorized  to  be 
made  available  for  expenditure  out  of  the 
employment  secjarlty  administration  ac- 
count by  the  ambunts  so  excluded,  and  for 
other  purposes;  qo  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I  \ 

I 
PUBLIC    Bn.l4    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.  ANpERSON  of  CaUfornla: 
HJi.  9821.  A    btl    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water   Pollution   Control  Act,   as  amended, 
and  for  otner  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  ANlhJNZIO: 
HJi.  9822.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
condltlMM  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  tl^e  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT : 
H.R.  9823.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work,  and  to  provide  an 
additional "  exempklon  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Cooimlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO : 
H.R.  9824.  A  billj  to  provide  for  uniform  and 
equitable  treatmjent  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  feder&lly  assisted  programs,  and 
to  establish  unifarm  and  equitable  land  ac- 
quisition policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programsl  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Worlis.  I 

By  Mr.  DAfilELS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Henoebson, 
Mr.  OLSiii.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Nnt,  Mr. 
Hanlet,  Mr.  Chasles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Walooe,  Mr.  Whtte,  Mr.  Whxiam  D. 
PoBD.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Bbasco, 
Mr.  TiKH*AN,  Mr.  Pubcbli.,  Mr.  Cor- 

BETT.  Mrl  CUNNINCHAM.  Mr.  JOHN- 
SON of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Button, 
Mr.  ScoTJr,  Mr.  McCluke.  Mr.  Mes- 
Kux,  Mri  Lckens,  Mr.  HocAir,  and 
Mr.  Buchanan)  : 
H.R.  9825.  A  blB  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  clvU  iervlce  retirement,  and  for 
the  Committee  on  Post 
iflce. 

IKE  of  Massachusetts: 
(1  to  amend  the  Maritime 
1958  to  require  repajrmeu* 
of  amounts  pald|  for  the  training  of  mer- 
chant marine  offlders  who  do  not  serve  In  the 
merchant  marlnd  or  Armed  Forces:  to  the 
Committee  on  N^erchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  COtLIER : 
HJl.  9827.  A  bi^  for  the  relief  of  the  vll- 
lage  of  River  Forjest,  111.;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9828.  A  blli  for  the  relief  of  the  village' 
of  River  Forest,  111.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.       I 

H.R.  9829.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a 
policeman  or  fire:)ian  who  has  social  security 
coverage  pursuant  to  State  agreement  as  an 
individual  emplo]|ee  and  not  as  a  member  of 
a  State  or  local  retirement  system  may  elect 
to  terminate  such  coverage  If  he  is  subse- 
quently required  1  o  become  a  m«iQb$F'of  such 


other   purposes; 
Office  and  Civil ; 
By  Mr.  Bl 
H.R.  9826.   A   blj 
Academy  Act  of 


a  retirement  system;   to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK; 
H.R.  9830.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  9831.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  when  a 
beneficiary  dies  be  and  his  dependents  shall 
(if  It  would  Increase  the  total  family  bene- 
fits) be  entitled  to  prorated  benefits  for  the 
month  of  his  death,  with  corresponding  ad- 
justments In  any  survivor  benefits  which  may 
be  payable  for  such  month;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Addabbo,    Mr.    Brown   of    Oalifornla, 

Mr.    Btrnk    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 

Bxjbton  of  California,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 

Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Peighan, 

Mr.     Halpern,     Mr.     Hawkins,     Mr. 

JoELSON,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 

MooRHEAO,  Mr.  Nnt,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 

Powell,   Mr.   Rees,   Mr.   Reuss,  Mr. 

Ronan,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal, 

Ji4r.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Scheder,  and  Mr. 

Whitehubst)  : 
H.R.  9832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
make  certain  metropolitan  areas  eligible  as 
redevelopment  areas,  and  to  Increase  certain 
authorizations;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
works. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  9833.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  courtroom  facilities  In  the  western 
district  of  Texas;  to  the  committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  9834.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  9835.  A  bill  to  provide  for  medical  and 
hospital  care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health    insurance,    and   for   other    purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS : 
H.R.  9836.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built  or 
rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrying 
cargoes  restricted   to   vessels   of   the  United 
StJ^s;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

/h.R.9837.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  pay  in- 
creases for  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
Federal  officials  pursuant  to  Presidential  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress  In  the  budget  for 
the  1970  fiscal  year,  to  abolish  the  Quadren- 
nial Commission  on  Executive.  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJfl.  9838.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  bene- 
fits payable  thereunder  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  9839.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  50-percent, 
across-the-board  Increase  In  monthly  benefits 
thereunder,  with  the  resulting  benefit  costs 
being  borne  equally  by  employers,  employees, 
and  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9840.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  S^urltyiAct  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  ellgiblity  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefit* 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  9841.  A  bUl  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment to  purchasers  of  U.8.  savings  bonds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  9842.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  availability 
of    guaranteed    home     loan     financing    for 
veterans  and  to  increase  the  income  of  the 
national  service  life  insurance  fund;  to  the 
Committee  mi  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  9843.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   with   respect  to  the 
trade  or  business  deduction  allowable  with 
respect  to  travel  by  automobile;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  9844.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Po^t 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY : 
H.R.  9845.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOG  AN: 
H.R.  9846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937  to  extend  to 
20  days  the  period  during  which  a  motor 
vehicle  or  trailer  may  be  operated  under  a 
special  use  certificate  and  special  use  identi- 
fication tag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    HOWARD    (for    himself,    Mr. 

ADAMS,   Mr.   MiNtSH,   Mr.    Ottinger, 

Mr.    Bingham.    Mr.    MacDonald    of 

Massachusetts,    Mr.    Helstoski,   Mr. 

Rodino,  Mr.  TiERNAN.  Mr.  Edwards  of 

California,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Hanlet, 

Mr.  BintKE  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 

Hicks)  : 

H.R.  9847.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 

to  Investigate  and  study  possible  permanent 

memorials  to  Dwight  David  Elsenhower;   to 

the  Committee  on  House  Administration.-  . 

By    Mr.    HOWARD    (for    himself.    Mr./ 
Henderson.    Mr.   Johnson   of    Call-  . 
fornla,  and  Mr.  McCarthy)  : 
H.R.  9848.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent   federal    Maritime    Administration, 
and  for  other  purpKJses:  to  the  Committee  on    ■ 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  9849    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of    Missouri;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr,  KEE: 
HJl.  9850.  A  bill  to  provide  workmen's 
compensation  protection  to  coal  miners  and 
their  surviving  dependents  denied  benefits- 
under  State  law  for  disability  or  death  from 
pneumoconiosis  caused  by  exposure  to  coal 
dust  during  their  employment,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  or  make 
provision  for  payment  of  supplementary 
compensation  to  persons  receiving  workmen's* 
compensation  benefits  under  State  law  for 
such  disability  or  death,  to  reimburse  States 
for  the  payment  of  certain  workmen's  com- 
pensation claims,  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  research  and  planning  with  respect  to 
oocupatlonal  Injuries  and  dlaeaaes  in  ooal 
mines,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  9851.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LOWEN8TEIN: 
H.R.  9852.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  toy  tax  reform;  to  the  .Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  9863.   A  bill   to  provide  for   orderly 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  9864.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior   to   construct,   operate,   and 
maintain  the  East  Oreenacres  unit.  Rath- 
drum  Prairie  project,  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCUXiLOCH: 
HJl.  9866.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
91,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Poir,  Mr.  Ca- 
HiLL,  Mr.  MacGregor,  Mr.  McClort, 
Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Y4|;k,  Mr.  Sand- 
man, Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Biestkx,  Mr. 
Dennis,  Mr.  Betts,  Mr.  Clanct,  Mr. 
MiNSHALL,  and  Mr.  Tait)  : 
H.R.  9866.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3006A  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  rep- 
resentation of  defendtuits  who  are  financially 
unable   to   obtain   an   adequate   defense   In 
criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  9867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act, 
1930,  to  authorize  an  Increase  in  license  fee, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio : 
H  R.  9858.   A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  9859.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  days  on 
which  presidential  elections  are  held  shall  be 
legal  public  holidays;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  9860.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS  (by  request) :     . 
H.R.  9861.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States -Code  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  certain  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  the  retired  lists;    to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJi.  9862.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redistri- 
bution  of  unused   quota  numbers;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  9863.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  fliU  old- 
age  Insurance  benefits  shall  be  payable  'at 
age  60  to  Individuals  with  20  years  or  more 
of  employment  in  coal  mining;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  facil- 
ities to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  such  facilities, 
and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  such  facilities  within  a  pe- 
riod of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  . 

H.R.  9865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemption 
Ola  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemptions  for 
a  spwuse,  the  exemptions  for  a  depMdent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  cw  age 
and  blindness) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  >■ 

By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent, 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  O'- 

Hara,  Mr.  Caret,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 


WILLIAM    D.    Ford,    Mrs.    Mink,   Mr. 
SCHEXTEB,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Powell,  and  Mr.  Reid 
of  New  York)  : 
H.R.  9866.   A  bill   to  set  forth   a  congres- 
sional statement  on  a  national  educational 
policy  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  initiate  a  compre- 
hensive study  on  the  formulation  of  a  plan 
to  Implement  such  policy;  to  the  C<Mnmittee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  9867.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  Joint  new^aper  operating 
arrangements;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  9868.   A   bill   to   prohibit   the   sale   or 
shipment   for   use   In   the  United   States   of 
the  chemical  compound  known  as  DDT;   to 
the  Committee  on  AgricxUture. 

H.R.  9869.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  85- 
905  to  provide  for  a  National  Center  on  Edu- 
cational Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handi- 
capped, and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  9870.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  involve- 
ment of  youth  in  federally  financed  programs 
and  projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  9871.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  and 
others  against  misbranding,  false  invoicing, 
and  false  advertising  of  decorative  wood  and 
simulated  wood  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  9872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a  definl- 
'  tlon  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  9873.  A  bill  to  permit  a  compact  or 
agreement  between  the  several  States  relat- 
ing to  taxation  of  multlstate  taxpayers;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9874.  A  bill  to  incorporate  College 
Benefit  System  of  America;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9875.  A  bill  to  allow  credit  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  certain  Fed- 
eral employees  for  service  in  Federal-State 
cooperative  programs  in  a-  State,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  9870,  A  bill  to  modify  the  reporting 
requirement  and  establish  additional  Income 
exclusions  relating  to  pension  fcr  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  liberalize  the  bar  to  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  remarried  widows  of  vet- 
erans, to  liberalize  the  oath  requirement  for 
hospitalization  of  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI :  -  r 

H.R.  9877.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
servative capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HyHMtr.  RODINO : 
H.R.  9878.  A  bill  'to  strengthen  the  crim- 
inal penalties  for-tte  mailing,  importing,  or 
transporting  of  obscene  matter,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Coogalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9879.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States. Code,  to  ppjhTbit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  t«^mlnors.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.'  9880.  A  bill  to  require  mailing  list 
brokers  to  register  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  suppliers  and  buyers  of  mailing  lists 
to  furnish  Information  to  t*e  Postmaster^ 
General  with  respect  to  their  Identity  and 
transactions  involving  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  mailing  llsU.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 

lC6.  " 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 
rf.R.  9881.   A  bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  indlvld- 
ualB  who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the 


right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical 
care,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Halet)    (by  request)  : 
HJl  9882.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate interests  of  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain lands  in  Florida  to  the  record  owners  of 
the  surface  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  9883.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H  R.  9884.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  additional  national  cemetery 
In  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  9885.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  an  additional  amount  of  up 
to  $150  for  the  acquisition  of  a  burial  plot 
for  the  burial  of  certain  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  9886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  addiUonal  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H.R.  9887.  A   bill    to   amend   the    Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   authorize   a   tax 
credit  for  certain   educational  exp>enses;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  9888.  A  bill  to  enable  consumers  to 
protect  themselves  against  arbitrary,  erron- 
eous, and  malicious  credit  information:    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl  9889.  A  bill  to  safeguard  the  con- 
sumer by  requiring  greater  standards  of 
care  in  the  issuance  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  and  by  limiting  the  liability  of  con- 
sumers for  the  vmauthorlzed  use  of  credit 
cards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee "on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  9890.  A  bill   to  provide  for  improved 
•  employee-management  relations  in  the  post- 
al service,   and   for  other  purposes:    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByfMr.  VANIK: 
WR  9891.  A  bill  to  permit  State  and  local 
policemen    and  -firemen    who    do    not    have 
coverage  pursuant  to  State  agreement  xinder 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance    system   to    elect   coverage    under 
such  system  as  self-employed  individuals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  9892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  credit 
against  tax  for  retirement  income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  9893.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  terminate  the  credit 
for  Investment  In  certain  depreciable  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HR.  9894.  A  bill  to  amend  section  37  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  equal- 
ize for  all  taxpayers  the  amount  which  may 
be  taken  Into  account  In  computing  the  re- 
tirement income  credit  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.   DuLSKl,    Mr.   Edwards   of    Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Vigortto)  : 
H.R.  9895    A  bill   to  establish   a  pollution 
disaster  fund,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUeWorks. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
NUNzio,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Brown  of  Call^ 
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fornla,  Mrs    Chbholm.  Mr.  Dakikls 
of    New    Jersey,    Mr.    Dinoell,    Mr. 
DuLSKi.  Mt    Farbstein,  Mr    Phaser, 
Mr.  OallaOher.  Mr.  Gatdos.  Mr.  Gi- 
AiMO,    Mr.   Gibbons,   Mr.   Green   of 
Pennaylvaila,    Mrs.    GRirrrrHS,    Mr. 
Halpern,  llrs    Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr    Helstoski,  Mr.  Hicks.  Mr. 
HuNGATE,    md   Mr.    Long   of   Mary- 
land) : 
H  R  9896.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  :  954  to  provide  that  per- 
centage depletion  snail  not  be  allowed  In  the 
case  of  mines,  wel  s,  and  other  natural  de- 
posits  located   in    rorelgn   territory;    to   the 
Committee  on  Wayii  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mad- 
den. Mr  McCarthy,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
ONeill  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Rovbal, 
Mr  REUsa,  Mr.  Schwencel.  Mr.  St 
Germain,  1  Jr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Scheueh. 

. Mr.  Tiers,  N,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 

Jersey,      I  [r.      VicoRrro.      and      Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H  R  9897.    A   bll     to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue'  Code  of    1954  to  provide  that  per- 
centage Sepletlon  :  hall  not  be  allowed  In  the 
case  of  mines,  wells,  and  other  natural  de- 
posits  located    In    foreign    territory:    to    the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr    WA<;GONNER. 
H.R  9898.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
81  500  the  personi  ,1   Income  tax  exemptions 
of' a  taxpayer   (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the   additional   ex  smptlon    for   old   age   and 
blindness);   to  th«   Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WANPLER: 
H.R.  9899    A  bill  to  authorize  the  lease  of 
burley    tobacco    aireage    allotments;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agr  culture. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H  R.  9900.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of   1961  to  prohibit  the  fur- 
nishing of  assistance  to  countries  in  which 
individuals  are  rec  eiving  training  as  members 
of  the  so-called  I'alestlne  Liberation  Army; 
to  the  Committee  jn  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  WYi^  TT: 
H  R  9901    A  bll    to  provide  for  better  ad- 
ministration of  th  ;  National  Park  Service  and 
of  -the  electric  po' ^er  marketing' programs  of 
the  Department  o '  the  Interiq/;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  ar  d  Means.  , 

By  Mr.  BRCiYHILL  of  Vtrgima; 
H  R.  9902.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  li  nit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion,  unemploym  >nt,   and   housing,   and   for 
other   purposes:    io  the  CommHtee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil   i«rvlce. 
Bv  Mr    BEBRT: 
H.J.   Res.   622    Ijolnt   resolution   proposing 
an   amendment   CD  the   Constitution   of   the 
United    States    re  ative    to   equal    rights   for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ,^   ,, 

By  Mr   BLJ.CKBURN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brinklx'  .  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia.  Mr 
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Pltnt,  Mr,  Hagan,  Mr.  Landbum,  Mr. 
O'Neal    of    Georgia.    Mr.    Stephens, 
Mr.  Stuckey,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia)  : 
H.J.  Res.  623.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
commemoration    of    the    completion    of    the 
carving  on  Stone  Mountain.  Oa.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By    Mr.    HOWARD    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Adams,    Mr.    Minish.   Mr.   Ottinger, 
Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    Macdonald    of 
Massachusetts.    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr. 
Rodino,   Mr.  TiERNAN,   Mr    Edwards 
of  California,  Mis.  Mink,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.   Hanley,   Mr.   Burke  of   Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr  Hicks)  : 
H.J.  Res   624.  Joint  resoluticn  to  designate 
the  stadium  constructed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  authority  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  as  the  "Robert 
P.  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr   PODELL: 
H.J.   Res.  625.   Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  support  of  the  Congress,  and  urging  the 
support   of  Federal   departments   and   agen- 
cies as  well  as  other  persons  and  organiza- 
tions, both  public  and  private,  for  the  in- 
ternational biological  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.J.   Res.   626.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United   States    relative    to    equal    rights    for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.J.  Res.  627.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 

MJnlted    States    relative    to   equal    rights    for 

men  and  women:   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WOLD: 
H.J.  Res.  628.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating December  1969  as  "National  Women's 
Suffrage  and  Equality  State  Month"  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  women's  suffrage  in  Wyoming  and 
the  world;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  195.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  Citizens  Radio  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    STEIGER    of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Cederberg,  Mr.  Harvey.  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.   Kyl,    Mr.   Riecle.   Mr.   Robison, 
Mr.     RUPPE,     Mr.     Schadeberg.     Mr. 
.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr. 
ZioN) :      , 
H,    Con.    Res.    196.    Concurrent    resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  an  international  Areement  among 
major    dairy    product    proaucing    countries 
providing  for  orderly  and  equitable  disposal 
of  surplus  dairy  products:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
^M.  Res.  356.  Resolution  relative  to  the  hl- 
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Jacking  of  U.S.  aircraft;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res.  367.  Resolution  providing  for  an  ad- 
ditional clerk  for  all  House  Members:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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\^  MEMORIALS 

Uh(der  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  Rresen ted  and  referred  as  follows: 

99.  By  Mr.  HICKS:  Memorial  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Legislature  recommending  use 
of  Mountain  View  Hospital  at  Tacoma,  Wash- 
as  a  veterans  hospital;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

100.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative 
to  financial  qualifications  for  veterans' 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI : 
HR.  9903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Philippine  nurses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  9904.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marlles 
Soraperra;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  9905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shlomo 
Levy:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  9906.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  Bur- 
dette  Shaft  and  John  S.  and  Betty  Glngas; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  9907.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal  for  Merit  to  Oskdr  J.  W. 
Hansen  In  recognition  of  his  extraordinary 
artistic  achievement  In  the  execution  of  the 
sculpture  Liberty  at  Yorktown.  Va.;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  9908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marie 
Aclerno  and  her  children,  Reglna,  Gludltta, 
and  Diana  Aclerno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  9909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pulvo  De- 
Rosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  9910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Hanni- 
bal B.  Taylor:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

87.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Mr.  Terpon.Hrlston  Satron.  Varna.  Bulgaria, 
relative  to  a  veteran's  pension,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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tHE  LIFE  SERVICE  AND 
OF    DWIGHT    D.    EI- 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

0»j  WASHINGTON 
IN 'THE  HOUSf  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondat.  March  31.  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speakei,  my  service 
in  the  Congresa-during  the  8  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  carry  with  it 


many  cherished  memories  of  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower.  These  memories  of  my 
President  and  my  leader  are  personally 
very  dear  and  are  historically  significant 
chiefly  because  in  essence  they  bear  out 
the  character, and  integrity  of  this  great 
American.  *" 

From  the  time  General  Eisenhower 
visited  Seattle  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
presenting  him  to  a  huge  audience  during 
his  first  presidential  campaign,  until  now, 
when  his  service  to  the  Nation  is  com- 
pleted, I  have  associated  his  life  and 


achievements  with  the  line  of  Alfred  Lord 
Tennison  describing  Sir  Galahad.  "His 
strength  is  as  the  strength  of  10  because 
his  heart  is  pure." 

No  man  I  ever  met,  save  only  my  own 
father,  represented  so  much  in  the  way 
of  personal  integrity. 

Today  I  cannot  add  to  what  has  been 
said  during  the  past  few  days  when  a 
grateful  and  grieving  nation,  and  indeed 
the  world,  paid  tribute  to  the  general's 
life  and  service.  But.  in  all  humbleness 


as  an  American,  I  do  honor  and  pay  my 
respects  to  him  and  to  his  family. 

In  addition,  my  greatest  sympathy  goes 
to  his  devoted  wife,  Mamie,  who  has  given 
us  strength  during  these  past^  trying 
days.  < 

Meanwhile,  in  our  hearts  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  will  live  while  we  live,  and 
after  we  are  gone,  his  monumental 
achievements  will  live  throughout  his- 
tory. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER. 
1890-1969 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OP    NEW     JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31,  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower,  the  wartime  leader  of 
the  Allied  Forces  in  Europe  during  World 
War  II.  the  34th  President  of  the  United 
States,  passed  on  to  his  Heavenly  rev;ard 
after  a  long  battle  against  an  overwhelm- 
ing illness. 

He  was  a  great  patriot  and  as  a  soldier 
and  statesman  has  earned  our  thanks 
and  our  respect.  America's  heart  is  heavy 
with  sorrow  because  TSTlts  deep  affection 
for  this  man.  and  mankind  owes  a  mas- 
sive debt  to  his  memory  for  he  has  left  a 
legacy  of  devotion  to  dutyxand  to  his 
fellow  man.  i 

The  historian  of  the  futu\  will  have 
to  assess  the  many  accomplishments  of 
Dwight  Eisenhower;  however,  wesdi)  not 
have  to  wait  for  some  future  date  to  de- 
termine his  strong  character  and  his  de- 
termination to  complete  the  tasks  to 
which  he  was  assigned. 

When  "Ike."  as  he  was  known  through- 
out the  world,  left  the  United  States  for 
Europe  on  an  assignment  that  led  to 
his  choice  as  the  Supreme  Commander 
of  the  Allied  Forces,  he  was  unknown  to 
the  American  people.  When  he  came 
home  several  years  later  he  was  known 
to  everybody.  He  was  then  a  world  figure, 
winning  fame  during  the  war  which 
carried  over  into  the  peacetime  years 
and  into  the  political  arena  as  bur 
President. 

What  would  have  been  the  future  of 
Dwight  Eisenhower  if  he  had  entered  the 
Naval  Academy  instead  of  West  Point 
cannot  be  assessed  by  any  living  mortal. 
It  was  only  by  a  quirk  of  fate  that  "Ike~ 
entered  West  Point.  He  had  taken  com- 
petitive examinations  for  both  acade- 
mies; finishing  first  in  the  Annapolis 
test  and  second  in  those  taken  for  West 
Point.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  only  to  find  out  that  he  would 
be  over  the  age  of  20  years  before  the 
term  started  and  which  age  was  the  li^iit 
for  the  new  naval  cadets.  As  fate  wotild 
have  it.  the  first  man  on  the  West  Point 
list  was  imable  to  accept  the  nomination 
and  it  went  to  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

His  military  achievements  alone  would 
have  given  him  the  greatness  he  gained 
throughout  the  world,  but  a  brief  portion 
of  his  civilian  life  added  much  to  it,  the 
office   of   the   President  of   the  United 

Elected  in  1952.  and  reelected  in  1956, 
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he  served  his  Nation  during  a  predomi- 
nantly relaxed  state  of  mind  of  the 
American  citizens,  which  became  known 
as  the  "Eisenhower  years." 

ft-esident  Eisenhower  was  consulted 
many  times  by  the  two  men  who  followed 
him  into  the  White  House— President 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  President  Lyndbn 
B.  Johnson,  In  this  way  he  showed  the 
American  people  his  continued  interest 
in  politics  and  in  the  affairs  of  our 
Nation. 

A  grateful  Congress  restored  to  Greneral 
Eisenhower  the  title  he  once  held— before 
assuming  the  office  of  the  Presidency- 
General  of  the  Army,  again,  a  grateful 
Nation  paying  its  respects  to  a  great 
man. 

Dwight  David  "Ike"  Eisenhower  always 
marched  in  the  ranks  of  honor;  he  will 
always  live  in  the  minds  of  men  as  one 
of  character  and  honor. 

A  great  man,' an  American-mJnded 
citizen,  a  truly  honorable  man  has  an- 
swered the  final  rollcall.  The  Nation  has 
paid  homage  to  his  memory  and  the  spirit 
of  this  outstanding  American  should  re- 
kindle in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  a  dedication  to  our  country, 
which  was  the  foremost  quality  of  our 
former  President,  and  soldier. 

"Ike"  is  gone.  May  he  gain  his  reward 
promised  to  us  all  who  serve,  and  serve 
well. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  sorrow  and 
prayers  are  with  his  family  and  loved 
ones.  My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to 
the  Eisenhower  family  for  their  loss  is 
shared  by  the  entire  country — yes,  even 
the  entire  world. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March,  31,  1969 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passing  of  General  Eisenhower  we  all 
feel  that  we  have  lost  a  personal  friend, 
whether  we  really  knew  him  closely  or 
had  just  read  about  him  and  seen  his 
pictures.  His  passing  comes  as  something 
of  a  surprise  because  in  these  past  few 
months  Dwight  Eisenhower  had  made 
such  a  valiant  and  vigorous  fight  against 
recurring  illness  that  aU  of  us  had  come, 
I  am  sure,  to  regard  him  as  virtually  in- 
destructible. His  passing  makes  us  sad. 
and  yet  there  is  also  a  feeling  of  quiet 
mide  in  the  very  full  and  very  rich  life 
which  he  lived,  and  the  great  inspiration 
and  leadership  that  we  were  able  to  ben- 
efit from  during  the  years  that  he  occu- 
pied positions  of  great  responsibility  in 
our  Nation.  The  sadness  that  we  feel 
today  is  not  so  much  the  sadness  of  what 
has  been  left  undone,  what  might  have 
been  accomplished,  that  we  felt  in  the 
sudden  passing  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy: but  instead  a  certain  sadness  for 
ourselves  that  we  should  henceforth  be 
left  without  his  wise  counsel  and  en- 
coiu'ageihent,  and  sadness  for  our  coun- 
try and  the  world  in  realizing  that  with 
the  d«>arture  of  Dwight  Eisenhower  a 
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unique  and  brilliant  era  in  our  history 
has  finally  come  to  an  end. 

Though  I  first  saw  General  Eisenhower 
in  the  summer  of  1952  when  he  returned^ 
from  Europe  to  run  for  the  Presidency/ 
stoed  on  the  fringes  of  the  crowd  in 
January  1953  at  his  inauguration:  and 
served  in  the  Congress  during  the  last  2 
years  of  his  administration,  it  was  not 
until  September  1965  that  I  actually  met 
the  general  personally.  He  came  to 
Seneca  Falls.  N.Y..  in  my  district,  to  turn 
the  first  shovel-full  of  earth  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Eisenhower  College, 
named  in  his  honor.  The  general's  close 
friend,  Bob  Hope,  was  on  hand  for  that 
historic  occasion  and  Mr.  Eisenhower 
joined  in  the  laughter  and  applause  when 
Bob  Hope  quipped: 

Where  but  In  America  could  a  poor  Kansas 
farm  boy  grow  up  to  be  a  5-star  General  and 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  then  end 
up  as  a  ditch-digger  in  Seneca  Falls! 

I  had  another  opportunity  to  chat  with 
the  general  at  his  office  in  Gettysburg 
in  1967  At  that  time  he  was  considering 
an  invitation  to  fly  to  Vietnam  to  see  tlie 
situation  there  at  first  hand,  and  I  en- 
couraged him  to  go,  because  I  knew  he 
would  be  a  tonic  to  the  troops  out  there, 
and  his  personal  appraisal  of  the  war 
when  he  returned  would  be  valuable  to 
all  of  us.  The  general  told  me  he  was 
eager  to  go  if  his  doctors  would  permit  it, 
and  I  believe  he  would  have  gone,  but 
unfortunately,  only  a  couple  of  weeks 
later  he  was  rushed  from  Gettysburg  to 
Walter  Reed  with  the  first  of  several 
acute  stomach  upsets.  , 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  especially  proud  ol 
the  fact  that  I  was  the  original  author  of 
the  legislation,  enacted  last  year  in  the 
90th  Congress,  to  establish  Eisenhower 
College,  now  in  full  operation,  as  the  liv- 
ing national  memorial  to  President 
Eisenhower,  and  to  extend  to  that  new 
college  some  $5  million  in  matching  Fed- 
eral funds  in  tribute  to  the  former  Presi- 
dent. I  was  pleased  to  notice  that  Eisen- 
hower College  was  one  of  the  five  chari- 
table causes  which  members  of  the  gen- 
erals  family  had  specifically  urged 
friends  who  so  desired  to  send  their  con- 
tributions to  in  lieu  of  flowers. 

Eisenhower  COTege  will.  I  am  con- 
fident, keep  alive  the  magnificent  buoy- 
ant spirit  of  Dwight  Eisenhower  that  we 
honor  today,  so  that  in  years  to  come  he 
may  continue  to  be  for  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  young  Americans  as  great  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  encouragement 
as  he  has  been  to  ours,  to  those  of  us  who 
served  in  uniform  with  him.  if  not  di- 
rectly under  him.  during  the  historic 
days  of  World  War  II. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF   FLORIDA 

Monday.  March  31.  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 

has  lost  one  of  her  greatest  sons.  His 

legacy  of  personal  warmth,  exemplary 

leadership,  and  religious  and  family  de- 
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votlon  win  live  forewr  as  an  Inspiration 
not  only  to  AmerWans  but  to  people 
throughout  the  world- 

Having  served^tih4er  him  In  tiie  mili- 
tary and  with  him  a4  our  President,  I  am 
saddened  by  his  pasting,  but  inspired  by 
his  Ufe. 

No  greater  honor,  privilege,  or  inspira- 
tional experience  could  befall  ^y  Ameri- 
can citizen  anytime  In  the  history  of  our 
country,  than  to  hav^  served  in  Washing- 
ton under  the  Eisehhower  administra- 
tion, and  In  the  mljitary  during  World 
War  n  under  Dirtght  Eisenhower's 
watchful  and  guiding  hand. 

Having  attended  numerous  confer- 
ences at  the  White  House  during  his  ad- 
ministration, I  recall  many  discussions 
about  the  future  of  our  country,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  belancfed  budget,  and  th? 
tough  decisions  on  preserving  peswe.  The 
ever-present  compassion  for  the  people 
of  this  coimjtry  stood  out  as  the  touch - 
stone-of  lua .convictions  and  of  his  ad- 
ministration. He  was  a  man  who  prac- 
ticed what  he  preached  and  during  his  8 
years  in  office  set  thp  highest  moral  tone 
of  this  century  for  the  National  Govern- 
ment. > 
His  philosophy,  ^hich  supported  the 
federal  system  through  a  strengthened 
local-State-Federal  I  relationship,  was 
clearly  enunciated  when  he  proposed  in 
his  famous  WUliamsburg  address. that 
certain  taxing  powers  be  turned  back  to 
the  States  in  an ,  overall  attempt  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  government 
and  to  preserve  ancj  strengthen  the  true 
federal  system. 

The  depths  of  his  convictions  were 
clearly  evidenced  py  his  vetoes  of  bills 
which  could  have  had  a  budget-busting 
effect.  In  particular  he  vetoed  numerous 
public  works  biUs.  He  vetoed  them  be- 
cause he  believed  they  were  too  costly, 
yet  knowing  full  well  that  sustaining 
vetoes  in  the  area  pf  pubic  works  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  ^e  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  unnece$sary  fat  from  public 
works  appropriatiohs  until  the  last  year 
of  his  administration,  when  the  only 
Elsenhower  veto  ever  overridden  was  one 
relating  to  public  works.  liven  though  the 
votes  sustaining  his  veto  became  closer 
and  closer,  he  never  wavered  from  his 
deep  conviction  on  this  subject  and  was 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  over- 
ridden in  order  to  ^  to  control  inflation 
through  responsiblfe  Government  spend- 
ing. This  is  just  one  example  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  firm  convictions  which  Presl-' 
dent  Eisenhower  cjisplayed  as  our  Na- 
tion's leader. 

Despite  what  some  historians  have  al- 
ready suggested  asjtheir  judgment  of  the 
Eisenhower  admihistration.  President 
Eisenhower  proved  to  be  a  man  of  action, 
compassion,  and  a  man  who  was  loath  to 
make  unattainable  promises  or  to  pro- 
pose programs  he  knew  could  not  suc- 
ceed. I  believe  history  will  record  the 
Eisenhower  administration  as  the  ad- 
ministration which  not  only  kept  the 
peace  but  brougho  a  period  of  stability 
and  reasoning  to  ^mei'ica. 

During  his  flrs(<  2  years  in  office  he 
brought  the  Kore$n  war  to  an  end,  re- 
duced taxes  substantially,  Increased  so- 
cial security  payments  and  coverage  sig- 
nificantly, and  provided  needed  leader- 
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ship  to  bring  our  country  together.  His 
administration  silso  created  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
provided  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii;  started  the  most  significant 
highway  program  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  the  Interstate  Highway  and  De- 
fense system ;  began  the  water  pollution 
control  fight ;  and  even  though  a  mlikary 
man  himself,  constantly  strlved  to  keep 
military  programs  and  budgets  within 
reason.  He  commenced  the  Nation's  ef- 
forts in  outer  space,  successfully  met  the 
challenges  of  the  uprising  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  refused  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  get  dragged  Into  the  confronta- 
tion in  South  Vietnam.  These  monu- 
mentsd  accomplishments  undoubtedly 
came  about  largely  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  man  himself,  resulting  from  his 
basic  honesty,  imquestlonable  sincerity, 
Mid  gentle  friendliness,  tempered  with  a 
firm  decisionmaking  capability  and 
backed  by  the  love  and  affection  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  throughout 
the  freedom -loving  world. 

No  one  could  be  on  the  scene  during 
his  life  of  service  without  being  impressed 
by  him  as  a  leader.  . 

No  one  could  attend  the  services  in 
\he  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  where  his 
body  lay  in  state,  or  the  fimeral  services 
at  the  National  Cathedral  and  see  the 
outpouring  of  love,  affection,  and  respect 
by  the  leaders  of  the  coimtries  of  the 
wqrld,  as  well  as  by  his  fellow  citizens 
at  home,  without  realizing  that  one  of 
th^e  great  men  of  history  had  passed 
aw^y. 


Apnl  2,  1969 


SECRETARY  FREEMAN'S  PROPOS- 
ALS FOR  IMPROVING  POOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM  STYMIED  BY  SENATE- 
IMPOSED  LIMITATIONS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1.  1969 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
daily  for  the  past  2  months  I  have  been 
reading  or  hearing  a  steady  drumbeat 
of  criticism  of  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  L.  Freeman's  administra- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  program,  coupled 
with  extravagant  praise  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration's breakthroughs  in  fighting 
hunger.  Most  of  the  praise  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration in  this  area  has  evolved 
around  ideas  which  some  reporters  and 
commentators  say  they  understand  from 
reliable  sources  are  being  considered, 
and  may  be  about  to  be  adopted.  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  only 
breakthrough  so  far,  apparently  has  been 
the  much-advertised  pilot  program  in 
two  South  Carolina  counties  to  give  free 
food  stamps  to  a  handful  of  very,  very 
low-income  families. 

TBXX    STAMPS    A    MISTAKE 


I  firmly  believe  the  free  stamp  idea  is  a 
mistake.  However,  I  am  willing  to  give  it 
a  chance  to  operate  long  enough  to  see 
what  the  results  are.  My  understandla 
is  that  despite  the  widespread  poverty 
and  malnutrition  in  the  two  counties  in- 
volved, only  a  tiny  percentage  of  famUles 
eligible  for  the  food  stamp  program  is 


eligible  for  the  free  stamps.  This  is  be- 
cause the  free  stamps  can  go  only  to 
those  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
$30  a  month.  Such  families  normally 
would  pay  only  50  cents  per  person,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $3  a  family,  for  the  same 
quantity  of  food  stamps  they  now  re- 
ceive free. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  State,  the 
county,  and  the  civic  or  charitable  or- 
ganizations in  the  local  community— no 
matter  how  low  its  per  capita  Income — 
should  be  able  to  find  some  way  to  help 
such  a  family  scrape  together  the  pit- 
tance required  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  purcl>ase  a  full  month's  supply 
of  food.  This  is  the  best  food  bargain 
anywhere  in  the  world — even  better  than 
CARE.  A  family  of  four,  for  instance, 
with  income  of  less  than  $30  a  month, 
pays  only  $2  a  month  for  $58  worth  of 
food,  under  the  food  stamp  program  op- 
erating elsewhere  in  the  South.  In  the 
North,  a  family  of  four  with  an  income 
under  $20  pays  $2  for  $60  worth  of  food 
stamps,  while  families  in  the  North  with 
incomes  between  $20  and  $30  a  month 
pay  $6  for  the  same  $60  worth  of  food 
coupons. 

SHOITLD    ALL    NECESSrtlES    BE    GIVEN    FREE? 

To  relieve  participating  families  of  any 
obligation  to  pay  anything  whatsoever 
for  $58  to  $60  worth  of  food  purchasing 
power  in  the  grocery  store  would,  I  fear, 
leftd  to  consequences  which  could  under- 
mine and  destroy  the  ^ole  food  stamp 
concept.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  added 
cost  of  50  cents  per  person  or  $3  per  fam- 
ily would  have  such  a  far-reaching  con- 
sequence if  restricted  to  the  very  lowest 
income  families.  But  once  you  give  free 
food  stamps  to  those  with  incomes  under 
$30  per  month,  the  pressures  would 
mount,  and  soon  be  irresistible  to  make 
them  free  for  all  whose  incomes  are  un- 
der $50  or  $100,  or  $150.  or  whatever— 
and  the  idea  of  supplementing  what  peo- 
ple normally  spend  for  food  with  an 
added  amount  of  purchasing  power  to 
enable  not  only  very  low-income  families, 
but  large  families  of  modest  income  to 
enjoy  an  adequate  diet  would  turn  in- 
stead into  a  general  free  food  program 
for  all. 

Why  not  free  rent?  Why  not  free 
shoes?  Why  not  free  clothing?  Why  not 
free  bus  transportation?  Why  not  free 
handouts  of  every  necessity?  Food  is  es- 
sential, but  so  are  the  other  things. 

And  how  long  would  middle-class  at- 
titudes in  this  country  stand  for  a  system 
of  free  necessities  to  every  family  of  low 
income  without  even  a  token  pasonent  to 
show  it  is  trying  to  help  itself  at  least 
a  little? 

Just  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  bit- 
terly and  agonizingly  hard  it  has  been  to 
extract  the  authorization,  and  the  funds, 
from  a  narrowly  divided  Congress  to  get 
the  food  stamp  program  to  its  present 
inadequate  level  of  $280,000,000  for  this 
fiscal  year.  Certainly,  the  program  is  not 
adequate.  Certainly,  it  is  underfxmded. 
^y,  the  purchase  requirements  for 
.amilies  participating  in  the  pro- 
are  higher  than  they  should  be, 
and   the   value   of  the   bonus  coupons 
given   to  participating   families  is   not 
enough  to  assure  what  the  law  actually 
calls  for:  an  adequate  nutritious  diet. 
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LTTTL*     WBONG     WITH     POOD     STAMP     PRCXSRAM 
THAT  SUmCIKNT  PUNBS  COtTLD  NOT  COSUCCT 

To  correct  these  deficiencies  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world.  All  it  takes 
is  the  removal  of  the  present,  cruelly  re- 
strictive ceilings  on  appropriations- 
ceilings  imposed  not  by  the  House  but 
by  the  Senate — and  the  appropriation  of 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  the  food  stamp 
office  to  put  into  effect  the  liberalizing 
policies  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  has  intended  to  establish  last 
year  until  the  Senate  conferees  insisted 
in  writing  Into  the  bill  the  present  re- 
strictive ceilings  on  appropriations. 

The  House  last  year  overturned  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  pass  a  4- 
year  authorization  with  no  ceilings  on 
appropriations.  That  was  a  historic  and 
bitter    battle.    But   in   conference,   this 
genuine  breakthrough  in  the  program 
was  rejected.  And  so  we  have  these  limits 
In  the  law  of  $315,000,000  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  $340,000,000  for  the  1970  fis- 
cal year,  and  $170,000,000  for  the  first 
6  months  of  the  1971  fiscal  year.  Then 
the  Appropriations  Committee  approved 
only  $280,000,000  for  this  program  for 
this  year.  That  is  the  history.  That  is  why 
Secretary  Freeman  could  liberalize  the 
program  only  for  families  wltti  incomes 
of  less  than  $70  a  month. 

It  would  take  no  earth-shattering  Ex- 
ecutive decision  by  the  new  administra- 
tion to  recommend  In  the  pending  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  additional 
funds  for  this  fiscal  year.  It  has  not  yet 
done  so.  If  it  were  to  do  so,  however,  and 
if  Congress  were  to  provide  additionail 
funds  for  the  remainder  of  the  1969  fis- 
cal year,  then  the  celling  in  the  food 
stamp  law  on  1970  fiscal  year  funds 
would  probably  be  too  low  to  permit 
annualizing  of  the  expanded  program 
diulng  fiscal  1970. 


HOUSE    VOTEO    LAST    TEAR    FOR    OPEN-END 
AtJTHORIZATION 

I  trust  that  Secretary  of  Agricultxire 
Hardin  will  see  the  necessity  of  recom- 
mending what  the  House  passed  last 
year — with  the  sponsorship  of  130  Mem- 
berst-  and  that  is,  the  removal  of  arbi- 
trary-tellings in  this  program  so  that 
Congress  each  year  can  appropriate 
whatever  is  necessary  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram at  the  level  commonsense  and  an 
enlightened  and  humane  attitude  re- 
quire. 

Many  of  the  Members  have  been  ask- 
ing me  in  recent  weeks  what  I  intend 
to  do  this  year  about  the  food  stamp  leg- 
islation. When  Secretary  Freeman  was 
in  office,  I  could  offer  suggestions  for 
which  I  woiild  then  take  legislative  re- 
sponsibility for  trying  to  get  through.  I 
think  Secretary  Hardin,  who  now  has 
responsibility  for  a  program  his  party 
never  wanted,  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  program  and  discuss 
it  within  the  administration,  and,  if  he 
wants  to  expand  it,  and  make  it  more 
effective,  I  will  certaij^ly  be  glad  to  assdst 
him  in  eliminating  the  ceilings  and  pro- 
viding more  funds. 

IS  TRANSFERRING  PROGRAM  THE  ANSWER? 

But  if  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  pro- 
gram, or  turn  It  over  to  another  Depart- 
ment, as  has  been  suggested,  I  would 
want  to  know  why.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  never 


demonstrated  any  interest  in,  or  affec- 
tion for,  this  program  when  I  first  began 
the  effort  to  enact  it  into  law.  and  from 
everything  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
people  at  HEW  have  always  felt  and  still 
feel  that  if  you  want  to  help  poor  people, 
you  just  give  them  more  money,  and  let 
them  spend  it  for  whatever  they  think 
they  want  to  spend  it  for.  This  is  the 
policy  on  public  assistance — if  a  family 
uses  the  welfare  check  foolishly,  that  is 
their  business,  according  to  HEW. 

The  food  stamp  program  was  placed  in 
Agriculture  because  its  purpose  is  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  food  by  low- 
income  families  at  less  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment than  the  cost  of  removing  sur- 
plus food  from  the  market,  processing  it 
into     storable     form— powdered     milk, 
powdered  eggs,  dried  beans,  peanut  but- 
ter, and  so  forth — and  then  giving  it 
away.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  enable  poor 
families  to  buy  fresh  milk,  fresh  eggs, 
fresh  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  fresh 
meats  than  for  the  Government  to  buy  up 
these    products    under    price    support, 
process  them,  and  give  them  out  in  far 
less  appetizing  or  nourishing  form.  And 
the  food  stamp  program,  as  I  said,  is  far 
cheaper  than  the  direct  distribution  pro- 
gram. But  hand  in  hand  with  giving 
people  an  opportimity  to  buy  a  better 
diet  goes  the  necessity  to  help  many  fam- 
ilies to  spend  their  food  coupons — their 
food  doUars— intelligently.   This  is  an 
area  in  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  always  had  expertise. 

SECRETARY     FREEMAN'S     FINAL     REPORT     ON     THE 
FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  widely  pub- 
licized ideas  said  to  be  circulating  in  the 
executive  department  for  improving  the 
food  stamp  program  are  actually  sugges- 
tions made  by  former  Secretary  Freeman 
in  a  report  he  made  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1969.  Such  an  annual  report  was 
first    required    under    the    food    stamp 
amendments  we  passed  last  year.  I  have 
not  seen  a  word  in  print  about  this  Free- 
man report.  I  never  saw  the  report  itself 
luvtil  I  called  over  to  the  Department  to 
ask' for  a  copy.  Perhaps  few  of  the  other 
Members  have  seen  it.  I  am,  therefore, 
including  it  below  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  Secretary 
Freeman's  final  recommendations. 

SHOULD  THE  PROGRAM  BE  INSTTnTTED  WFTHOUT 
STATE     AND    LOCAL     COOPERATION? 

For  instance,  I  do  not  agree  with  his 
suggestion  that  the  law  be  changed  so 
that  food  stamp  projects  can  be  initiated 
in  States  or  counties  which  refuse  to  in- 
stitute it,  and  which  will  not  accept  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  it. 

This  is  apparently  a  rather  popular 
idea  among  some  of  the  individuals  and 
groups  now  waging  a  rather  belated  cam- 
paign   against    hunger    in    the    United 
States.  Better  late  than  never— but  this 
battle  over  malnutrition  in  a  rich,  abun- 
dant country  has  been  raging  since  1954, 
and    some    of    those    now    issuing    the 
strongest  statements  about  the  problem 
were  not  giving  us  much  encouragement 
in  the  Benson  days  when  we  could  not 
get  any  help  whatsoever  In  passing  a  food 
stamp  law,  and  when  the  Benson  regime 
would  not  put  a  food  stamp  program  into 
effect  even  after  the  1959  Food  Stamp 
Act  was  passed.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
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nedy  and  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Orville  L.  Freeman,  had  the  courage  to 
start  the  food  stamp  program,  and  to  ex- 
pand it,  and  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
backed  me  100  percent  in  getting  through 
the  1964  act — which  every  Republican 
Member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agricultvu-e  opposed. 

Congressman  JohK  Saylor,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  the  only  Republican  Member 
of  the  House  who  voted  for  this  program 
on  every  vote  since  1957.  Perhaps  35 
other  Republican  Members  have  support- 
ed it  in  recent  years,  and  I  am  grateful 
to  them.  But  this  program  was  initiated, 
expanded  and  developed  almost  entirely 
as  a  Democratic  effort. 

To  the  extent  that  we  have  obtained 
funds,  and  improved  the  law,  it  has  been 
a  tremendously  successful  program.  But 
it  requires  State  and  local  participation, 
encouragement,  and  responsibility,  to 
make  it  work.  It  is  not  self -administering. 
So  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  initiated 
in  any  area  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  to  step  in  and  certify  the  eligi- 
bles,  investigate  their  income  every  three 
months,  handle  the  stamps  which  are  the 
same  as  money,  and  do  what  is  essen- 
tially a  local  enforcement  and  adminis- 
tration job. 

We  do  not  establish  public  housing 
where  the  local  communities  will  not  as- 
sist and  participate  and  take  responsi- 
bility. We  do  not  provide  public  assist- 
ance in  any  categories  where  the  State 
and  county  or  municipality  will  not  par- 
ticipate and  guarantee  to  administer  it 
carefully  and  fairly. 

Through  legislation  we  have  passed  as- 
suring every  American  the  right  to  vote, 
people  who  live  in  areas  which  refuse  to 
shoulder  their  responsibilities  to  the  poor 
can  overturn  the  policies  of  their  local 
officials  by  replacing  them  with  officials 
more  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  public. 
So  I  do  not  agree  with  this  particular 
proposal  of  Mr.  Freeman. 

FREEMAN    PLANS    FOR    EXPANDING    THE    PROGRAM 

Most  o^Hhe  other  suggestions  in  the 
Freeman  report  of  January  20  are  worth- 
while and  should  be  put  into  effect.  To 
carry  them  out,  more  money  is  needed. 
At  least  $500,000,000  would  have  to  be 
appropriated  in  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
according  to  Secretary  Freeman's  final 
report,  to  reach  more  of  the  poor  people 
who  need  this  food  assistance  in  the 
areas  which  now  have  the  program.  But 
under  present  law — thanks  to  the  Sen- 
ate's position  last  year — only  $340,000,- 
000  can  be  appropriated  in  fiscal  1970. 

And,  I  might  add  that,  because  of  a 
Senate  amendment  to  the  food  stamp  bill 
of  1967— unanimously  agreed  to  by  every 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  according  to  the  debate  in 
the  other  body  that  year— no  section  32 
money  can  be  spent  on  the  food  stamp 
program.  I  think  Secretary  Hardin  may 
perhaps  be  In  violation  of  that  restric- 
tion for  using  a  section  32  item  to  insti- 
tute the  pilot  free  food  stamp  program 
in  the  two  South  Carolina  counties — but 
If  so,  that  is  the  Senate's  problem.  It 
W£is  their  amendment  which  prohibits 
use  of  any  section  32  money  for  food 
stamps. 

I  applaud  ibe  attention  now  being 
given  in  the  other  body  to  the  hunger 
issue.  But  I  resent  any  Implication  that 
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Secretary  Preemaji  was  responsible  for 
the  food  stamp  prbgram's  shortcomings, 
the  charge  should 
in  the  Senate  on  the 
food  stamp, bills  (and  note  the  restric- 
tions on  fluids  vot^d  there. 

TEXT    or    SECRETAR'4    ntEEMAN'S    REPORT    TO 
CONGRESS    or    JJANUART    20,     tS6S 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  Secretary 
Freeman's  final  reiiort  on  the  food  stamp 
program  as  follows 
A  Report  on  the  Pcod  Stamp  Program  Sub 

MIITEO     to     the     CsNGRESS     IN     ACCORDANCE 

With  the  Provisions  or  the  Pood  Stamp 

Act  of  1964,  as  Amended 

INTR(  )ddction 

PL.  90-652,  approved  October  8,  1968 
amended  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Among 
other  provisions.  It  mqulres  that  on  or  before 
January  20  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  su!)mlt  to  the  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  operations  under  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  during  the  preceding  calen 
dar  year  and  projectl  ig  needs  for  the  ensuing 
caler^dar  year. 

TMts  Is  the-flrst  anikual  report  submitted  to 
the  Congress-  under  the  provisions  of  P.L 
9aJ£a2. 


PRO^R 


VRAM    OPERATIONS   DURING   CALENDAR   YEAR 

I  968 

Number  of  Food  Stamp  Areas:  There  was 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  areas 
operating  a  Pood  Stamp  Program  in  the 
calendar  year  1968. 

In  January  1968.  a  jtotal  of  848  food  stamp 
areas  were  in  operation  in  41  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  December  1968.  a 
total  of  1,219  food  stanp  areas  were  In  opera- 
tion in  42  States  aijd  the  District  of  Co 
lumbia. 

At  the  end  of  calendar  1968,  an  additional 
334  areas  had  been  ap  sroved  for  participation 
and  tJSDA  representa  Ives  were  working  with 
State  and  local  offlcla  s  to  help  them  finalize 
their  plans  for  the  op  inlng  of  these  new  pro 
grams. 

If  State  welfare  agencies  are  able  to  meet 
their  schedules,  a  total  of  1.553  food  stamp 
areas  will  be  in  operation  by  June  30,  1969 

The    designation    o:    additional   areas    for 
participation  in  the  latter  part  of  calendar 
year  1969  will  depend  ipon  the  level  of  fund 
Ing  authorized  for  th^  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970. 

Pro-am  Participatihn :  At  the  beginning  of 
calendar  year  1968.  a  total  of  2.2  million  per- 
sons were  partlclpatii  g  in  the  Pood  Stamp 
Pro-am. 

By    October    1968.    barticipatlon    had    In 
creased  to  2.7  million  p  ersons.  When  infor 
tlon  is  available  on  th  >  level  of  partlcipatl 
in  December,   it  is  ejpected  to  be  4t  le 
100.000  more  than  in  October 

Participating    Retai  ers    and    Wholesalers 
The  number   of   parti  ;ipatlng   retailers   and 
wholesalers  increased    rom  72.000  at  the  be- 
ginning of  calendar  19p8  to  90.000  In  Decern 
ber  1968. 

The  substantial  paiticlpa^on  of  retailers 
provides  participants  vlth  a  wide  choice  In 
the  selection  of  the  stare  or  stores  In  which 
to  purchase  food  witli  their  coupon  allot- 
ment. The  Consumer  iind  Marketing  Service 
individually  authorizes  each  store  that  wishes 
to  accept  food  coupons  to  insure  that  store 
ownefs  understand  ttelr  obligations  under 
the  program  C&MS  ulU  authorize  any  re 
tall  forjd  store  in  the  i.rea  that  wants  to  ac 
cept  food  coupons  andfalmost  all  food  stores 
do  elect  to  participate 

Pood  wholesalers  ard  authorized  by  C&MS 
to  act  as  an  Intermec  late  couf>on  redemp 
tlon  agent  for  a  retailed  if  the  wholesale  firm 
wishes  to  provide  thli  service  to  retailers 
Most  retailers  redeem  t  heir  coufwns  through 
the  commercial  banks  In  the  area.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  commercial  banking 
system,   retailers   are   I  ble    to   promptly   re 
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deem  for  cash   (or  for  deposit)   the  coupons 
they  accept  from  participating  families. 

C&MS  is  also  directly  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  participating  food  retailers 
and  wholesalers.  Personnel  located  In  field 
ofBces — each  office  covers  an  average  of  four 
or  five  operating  areas — carry  out  this  re- 
sponsibility at  the  local  level.  Every  effort  Is 
made  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance  with 
regulations  and  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
the  food  coupons.  However,"lf  store  owners  do 
violate  these  regulations,  the  Act  provides 
that  they  may  be  disqualified. 

A  high  level  of  cooperation  Is  obtained 
from  retail  food  stores.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  Act  in  1964,  it  has  been  necessary  to  dis- 
qualify only  480  stores  for  periods  ranging 
from  30  days  to  three  years.  Another  1.345 
stores  have  received  a  official  warning  be- 
cause of  the  minor  nature  of  the  violations 
that  took  place.  On  the  other  hand,  a  total 
of  1,152  stores  for  which  available  evidence 
Indicated  violations  might  be  taking  place, 
were  found  to  be  free  of  violations. 

Funding  Limitation:  During  the  calendar 
year  1968,  funding  limitations  made  it  neces- 
sary to  defer  the  opening  of  136  new  food 
stamp  areas.  These  areas  had  been  approved 
for  participation  in  December  1967.  and  were 
scheduled  to  open  during  the  summer  of 
1968. 

This  deferment  action  was  necessary  be- 
cause actions,  taken  in  July  1967,  to  increase 
participation  in  operating  areas  were  more 
effective  than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  deferment  of  the  opening  of  these 
136  areas  Was  lifted  by  the  Department  in 
October  1968,  when  final  action  of  the  1969 
fiscal  year  appropriation  for  the  program  was 
completed 

Program  Modifications:  The  two  major  pro- 
gram modifications  \fihlch  helped  to  extend 
the  program  to  more  needy  people  early  in 
calendar  year  1968  were  announced  by  the 
Department  in  July  1967.  These  modifications 
were : 

(a)  Reduction  In  the  minimum  purchase 
requirement  to  50  cents  per  person  per  month 
(up  to  a  total  of  »3  a  month  for  a  family  of 
six  or  more).  The  previous  minimum  pur- 
chase requirement  had  been  $2  per  person 
per  month,  with  a  family  maximum  of  $16  a 
month. 

(b)  Reduction  in  the  first  month's  pur- 
chase requirement  for  all  families  entering 
the  program  for  the  first  time  to  half  the 
regular  monthly  purchase  requirement.  This 
reduction  applied  to  new  families  purchasing 
coupons  on  a  semi-monthly  or  weekly  basis 
as  well  as  to  those  who  purchased  coupons  on 
a  monthly  basis. 

In  addition  to  these  program  changes,  the 
Department  had  intensified  its  efforts  to 
assist  State  and  local  welfare  agencies  In  an 
outreach  program  to  bring  more  eligible  fam- 
ilies into  the  program.  In  addition  to  field 
personnel  of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service — the  Department  agency  responsible 
for  administration  of  the  program — the  re- 
sources of  the  State  and  county  Technical 
Action  Panels  were  used  in  this /outreach 
effort.  In  selected  areas,  low-income  people 
were  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  to  work 
with  other  low-Income  families  in  their  own 
communities. 

During  the  calendar  year  additional  modi- 
fications were  made  to  Increase  program  ef- 
fectiveness. The  two  prinWpal  administrative 
modifications  were:  ^ 

(a)  authority  was  provided  to  State  wel- 
fare agencies  to  provide  a  prompt  and  pre- 
liminary certification  to  obviously  needy 
families,  with  a  30-day  time  period  In  which 
to  make  the  final  eligibility  determination; 

(b)  Increased  authority  to  States  to  issue 
coupons  by  mall.  The  Department  agreed  to 
underwrite  the  value  of  any  coupons  lost  In 
the  mail  If  the  State  ob.served  minimum  se- 
curity standards.  These  minimum  standards 
required  that  the  coupons  be  mailed  under 
the  first-class  postage  rate. 


A  major  program  modlHcatlon  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  In  December 
1968 — to  be  effective  not  earlier  than  Pebru- 
ary  1969.  The  timing  of  this  modification  was 
designed  to  provide  the  necessary  lead  time 
to  State  welfare  agencies  to  plan  for  the  local 
Implementation  of  the  modification. 

This  program  modification  reduced  pur- 
chase requirements  and  increased  bonus 
coupon  allotmente  for  families  with  less  than 
$70  a  month  in  Income.  It  resulted  from  an 
intensive  review  within  the  E>epartment  of 
current  purchase  requirements  and  total 
coupon  allotments  authorized  for  participat- 
ing families.  The  group  undertaking  the  re- 
view concluded  that  low-income  families  will 
spend  less  for  food  than  we  had  previously 
assumed  if  their  expenditure  patterns  were 
considered  over  time. 

This  review,  together  with  our  program  ex- 
perience. Indicated  that  month  after  month, 
mo«rt  of  the  poor  would  be  able  to  allocate 
about  24  to  33  percent  of  their  income  for 
food,  depending  upon  family  size  and  level  of 
Income.  It  was  also  concluded  that  bonus 
coupons  allotments  for  families  in  the  low- 
est income  ranges  should  be  increased  in 
order  to  increase  the  total  food  stamp  pur- 
chasing power  of  such  families.  The  recom- 
mended Increase  was  to  be  the  first  in  a 
series  of  Increases  which  would  be  necessary 
to  insure  that  the  stamp  purchasing  power  of 
all  participating  famUles  was  In  line  with  the 
full  cost  ot  a  low-cost  adequate  diet. 

When  the  cost  of  full  implementation  of 
the  recommended  issuance  schedule  changes 
were  projected,  it  was  estimated  that  an 
additional  one  million  people  could  be 
brought  into  the  program.  It,  therefore, 
would  have  required  the  program  to  be 
funded  at  Its  authorized  level  of  $315  million 
m  1969  and  over  $500  million  would  have 
been  required  to  provide  full-year  financing 
of  the  recommended  modifications  In  1970. 

Vi.  total  of  $280  million  was  appropriated  for 
the  program  in  1969  and  the  maximum  au- 
thorization for  the  program  In  1970  was  es- 
tablished at  $340  million.  Within  these  fund- 
ing levels,  the  modifications  announced  in 
December  1968  represented  a  partial  imple- 
mentation of  the  recommended  changes  and 
the  changes  were  limited  to  families  with 
Incomes  of  less  than  $70  a  month. 

Table  A  which  accompanies  this  report 
shows  the  specific  changes  that  were  author- 
ized In  the  December  announcement. 

PROGRAM    FUNDING CALENDAR    1969 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  now  authorizes  a  max- 
imum appropriation  of  $340  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  a  maxl- 
mimi  authorization  of  $170  million  for  the 
six  months  of  July-December  1970.  Action  by 
the  Congress  to  further  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  will  be  necessary  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  periods  subsequent  to  De- 
cember 1970. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  it  will  require 
about  $325  million  in  fiscal  1970  to  finance 
the  program  scheduled  to  be  in  operation 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1969.  i.e.,  June 
30,  1969.  If  the  full  $340  million  appropria- 
tion authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970  is  appropl- 
ated,  some  additional  areas  can  be  approved 
for  participation  in  fiscal  1970.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  amendment  to  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act,  the  number  of  additional  areas  that 
could  be  designated  In  the  latter  half  of 
calendar  1969  would  need  to  be  limited  to 
those  that  could  be  funded  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $340  million  during  fiscal  1970  and 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  1971. 

As  an  alternative  In  1970,  no  new  designa- 
tions could  be  made — using  the  unallocated 
fund  of  approximately  $15  million  to  make 
additional  program  changes.  That  amount 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  any  major 
modification  In  the  program  In  fiscal  1970. 

FUTURE    PROGRAM    NEEDS 

Action  should  be  taken  now  to  place  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  on  a  sound  legislative 
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base — one  on  which  concerned  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies  can  plan  for  the  future 
expansion  and  Improvement  In  the  program. 

The  Pood  Stamp  Program  should  be  oper- 
ated In  every  county  In  the  50  States,  replac- 
ing the  Commodity  Distribution  Program 
for  needy  families. 

The  cost  of  the  coupons  «hould  be  reduced 
as  soon  as  possible.  V_ 

Bonus  levels  should  be  progressively  In- 
creased until  all  participating  families  are 
provided  with  the  full  purchasing  power  for 
a  low-cost  diet. 

National  minimum  eligibility  standards 
should  be  authorized  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Act. 

Authority  should  be  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  directly  operate  the 
program  In  an  area  when  State  or  local  au* 
thorlties  will  not  accept  responsibility  for  It. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  in- 
creased sharing  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  costs  of  Intrastate  program  adminis- 
tration, especially  for  the  lowest  Income 
counties.  If  such  increased  Federal  payments 
were   provided   States   and   localities  should 
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be  required  to  offer  certain  minimum  levels 
of  certification  and  issuance  services  to  eli- 
gible households  and  should  be  required  to 
undertake  a  continuing  outreach  effort  to 
maximize  the  participation  among  those 
that  are  in  need  of  food  assistance. 

Supportive  foods  and  nutrition  education 
program  for  poor  families  should  be  ex- 
panded and  strengthened. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  legislative 
changes  outlined  sft^pve,  the  uncertainties  of 
Federal  financial  support  should  be  elimi- 
nated. Permanent  appropriation  authorities 
should  be  provided  similar  to  those  provided 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  Congress 
should  also  be  free  to  determine  during  each 
annual  appropriation  process  the  actual  level 
of  funds  required  for  the  program  in  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  Limiting  several  years 
In  advance  the  maximum  amounts  that  may 
be  appropriated  in  specific  fiscal  years  sub- 
stantially limits  the  ability  of  the  program 
and  its  Federal,  State  and.  local  administra- 
tors to  meeting  the  evolving  food  and  nutri- 
tion needs  of  the  poor. 


FOOD  STl^MP  PROGRAM 
MODIFICATIONS  IN  THE  BASIS  OF  COUPON  ISSUANCE  ANNOUNCED  IN  DECEMBER  1968 
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CHARLES   SOLDIER   DIES   IN 
VTET  WAR 


■ i. 

THE  LUMBER  PRICE  CRISIS:  MEET- 
ING NATIONAL  HOUSING  GOALS 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG      , 

OF    MARYLAND  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  J.  K.  Carroll,  a  fine  young  man  from 
Marj'land.  was  killed  recently  in  Vietnam. 
I  wish  to  commend  his  courage  and  hon- 
or his  memory  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record  : 
Charles    Soldier    Dies    in    Viet    War — Pre. 

J.   K.    Carroll,   22,   was   Drafted   in   Sei»- 

tember 

A  Charles  county  soldier  who  was  the  fa- 
ther of  a  2-year-old  boy.  died  In  combat  Feb- 
ruary 26  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department 
rep>orted  yesterday. 

He  was  PFC  Joseph  K.  Carroll,  22,  the  only 
son  of  Marian  T.  Carroll,  of  Pomonkey,  Md. 

Private  Carroll  was  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Pomonkey  until  he  was  drafted  into  the 
Army  September  10. 

A  1965  graduate  of  Pomonkey  High  School, 
he  worked  as  a  machine  operator  for  three 
years  at  a  Navy  explosives  plant  In  Indian 
Head,  Md. 

Private  Carroll  was  sent  to  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  for  basic  training. 

-Besides  his  mother,  he  is  survived  by  hlB 
son.  Victor  Glasgow  Carroll,  of  Pomonkey. 

A  requiem  mass  will  be  offered  at  10  a.m. 
today  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church  in 
Pomfret,  Md. 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Denby 
Mackie,  with  Oregon's  Timberlane  Lum- 
ber Co.,  has  written  to  me  with  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  problems  of  wood 
supply  for  meeting  out  Nation's  housing 
goals,  and  for  responsive  action  to  the 
present  price  cnmch  in  lumber  and  ply- 
wood. 

His  letter  to  his  customers  and  the 
article  to  which  he  refers  in  the  Eugene, 
Oreg.,    Register-Guard    are    presented 

herewith: 

Timberlane  Lumber  Co.. 
Eugene.  Ore.,  March  5,  1969. 
To  Our  Customers:  • 

"Allowable  Cut" — These  words  mean  life 
to  the  Independent  producer  of  lumber  In 
the  West  and  strike  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the 
ardent  conservationist.  But  .  .  .  What  does 
allowable  cut  mean  to  you?  As  a  practical 
matter,  we  in  the  lumber  business  have  been 
existing  in  a  state  of  an  uneasy  truce  with 
the  conservationists.  Many  of  them  seem  to 
feel  it  is  a  sacrilege  to  cut  any  trees  for  any 
purpose.  We  In  the  Industry  feel  our  National 
forests  should  be  managed  for  the  ultimate 
welfare  of  the  whole  country  with  a  special 
consideration  given  to  the  residents  of  the 
producing  area. 
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In  the  year  1969.  and  In  the  Immediate 
years  ahead,  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs 
for  our  nation  will  be  housing.  An  estimated 
1,900,000  units  for  normal  construction  and 
up  to  500,000  units  (50,000  in  1969)  for  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored low-Income  housing.  In 
order  to  meet  these  goals,  we  will  need  in- 
creased lumber  production.  The  key  to  lum- 
ber production  is  logs.  The  key  to  logs— 
allowable  cut. 

The  best  minds  we  have  consulted  Indi- 
cate the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
Forest  Service  could  increase  the  allowable 
cut  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hous- 
ing industry  and  .  .  .  still  not  rob  future 
generations  of  their  share  of  our  Western 
forests.  This  would  take  a  new  and  dynamic 
approach  by  those  Federal  agencies.  This 
would  take  an  Increase  In  budget  for  these 
agencies.  Here  is  where  you  come  in. 

Please  write  to  your  Congressman  and 
Senators  giving  them  an  outline  of  the  prob- 
lems you  have  experienced  in  obtaining  ade- 
quate supplies  of  forest  products  and  suggest 
to  them  they  support  a  budget  increase  for 
the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  for  the  express 
.purpose  of  in%estigating  the  maximum  al- 
lowable cut  consistent  with  the  broad  Na- 
tional interest. 

For  your  information,  we  are  attaching  a 
letter  we  received  from  Schneider  Lumber 
Products  and  Hult  Lumber  Products,  divi- 
sions of  American  Can  Company,  outlining 
their  log  problems,  a  cartoon  expressing  the 
attitude  of  the  arch-conservationist  and  an 
article  from  the  Eugene  Register  Guard  In- 
dicating the  campaign  has  already  begun. 
Please  act  nouf 

Enclosed  Is  a  letter  we  sent  you  last  month. 
We  don't  know  how  many  of  you  have  writ- 
ten to  your  Congressmen  and  Senators:  but 
if  you  haven't,  do  it  now. 

During  the  month  of  February,  two  sales 
of  Federal  timber  were  bid  up  to  a  figure  over 
S200.00  a  thousand.  And  .  .  .  one  of  the  bid- 
ders was  a  stud  mill!  (These  prices  were 
over  three  times  the  appraised  value.)  These 
high  stumpage  costs  must  eventually  refiect 
themselves  in  higher  lumber  prices. 

TTie  only  way  we  in  the  industry  can  avoid 

higher  prices  for  lumber  Is  to  put  pressure 

on  the  Federal  Government  to  end  »he  artl-, 

ficlal  shortage  of  softwood  timber.  This  could 

•  be  done  In  4  ways : 

( 1 )  A  temporary  ban  on  all  softwood  log 
exports  (except  Port  Orford  and  Alaska  Yel- 
low Cedar).  These  exports  could  resume 
when  the  domestic  emergency  has  abated. 

(2)  An  immediate  release,  for  harvesting, 
of  all  wind  thrown  (blow-down)  timber. 
This  would  salvage  potentially  wasted  timber 
since  blow  downs  are  susceptible  to  rot,  fire, 
and  Insects,  as  well  as  Increase  available 
timber  for  prompt  cutting. 

(3)  A  t«mporary  10 '"r  increase  of  allow- 
able cut  in  the  softwood  forest  of  the  West- 
ern staffs.  The  10'~r  figure  is  a  minimum  in- 
crease. Twe  have  heard  of  experts  predicting 
the  possibility  of  a  CO*";  increase  being  a 
potenUality  while  still  maintaining  a  per- 
F>etual  yield.) 

(4)  A  complete  Inventory  of  the  softwood 
forests  in  the  control  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. With  this  in  hand,  the  Forest  Service 
and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  could  then 
set  new  allowable  cut  figures  con-'-lstent  with 
due  consideration  for  future  generations. 

There  is  a  predicted  demand  for  26,000,000 
new  housing  units  by  1979 — an  average  of 
2.600,000  a  year!  (Last  year  we  built  1,500,000 
units.)  Two  million  of  these  units  to  be 
built  by  private  enterprise  each  year.  This 
win  take  more  lumber  and  this  means  more 
timber.  The  timber  can  only  come  from 
Federal  forests. 

Please  write  your  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  outlining  the  problems  and 
what  has  happened  to  prices  In  the  last  year 
or  two.  In  order  to  accomplish  any  of  the 
above  steps,  budget  allowances  must  be 
made  by  House  of  Representa.tlves,  who  are 
considering  budget  items  now. 
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[Froatthe  Eijgene  RAglatcr-Oiiard, 
^^a«.  23,  19«8] 
FoBSST  iNDTJffi^  Vowa  Nrw  Drivx  fob 
BiG^iy  Loo  Cttt 
(By  pato  Wyant) 
The  forest  ln<tuBtry  wlU  make  a  renewed 
effort  In  1969  to  convince  the  American  pub- 
lic more  trees  must  be  made  available  for 
lumber  and  plywood  products. 

Wendell  Btunes,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Western  Wood  Products  Association 
(WWPA).  told  a  gathering  of  lumbermen  In 
Eugene  Tuesday  night  that  the  nation's 
housing  goals  canft  be  reached  If  the  raw 
material  base  continues  to  shrink. 

He  said  houEln|  starts  are  expected  to 
double  annually  ofer  the  next  decade  while 
Increasing  acreage^  of  forest  lands  are  being 
withdrawn  from  tlie  timber  supply  for  such 
"single  purpose"  Uses  as  wilderness  preser- 
vation. 

Barnes  spoke  ti>  a  district  meeting  of 
WWPA  members  where  new  officers '  were 
named  for  the  coining  year.  Arthur  Llndley 
of  Kimball  Bros.  Dumber  Co.  at  Dexter  was 
renamed  district  chairman;  3.  E.  Plttman  of 
Bohemia  Lumber  ICo.  at  Gulp  Creek  was 
named  vie*  chalralian,  and  Clark  Miller  of 
I.  B.  liflllex.  Lumber]  Co.  at  Monroe  was  named 
secretory.  The  district  includes  Lane,  Doug- 
las and  northern  C(io6  counties. 

Barnes  said  the  annual  allowable  cut  from 
federal  tlmberlande  must  be  Increased  by 
a  "reasonable  antf  sclentlflcally  Justified 
amount,"  increased  funds  must  be  made 
available  for  acces^  road  construction  and 
Intensive  forest  majnagement,  and  the  trend 
toward  withdrawing;  forest  lands  from  tim- 
ber cutting  must  l»e  slowed  down. 

Right  now,  he  said,  there  are  177  proposals 
to  "fence  off"  forest  land  for  the  "single  use 
of  recreational  or  Aerlle  wilderness." 

Barnes  said  the  forest  Industry  Is  finding 
a  new  ally  In  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders.  Thje  assoclatl8n  Is  alarmed 
at  the  skyrocketing!  price  of  lumber  and  the 
lack  of  availability' of  many  Items,  he  said. 
"They  now  reallzf  we  must  have  a  timber 
supply  to  meet  thel^  housing  goals,"  he  said. 
The  home  bulldefs  have  political  power  In 
the  nation's  metrooollton  areas,  where  moet 
of  the  members  cjf  Congress  come  from, 
Barnes  said.  This  cin  be  helpful  to  the  for- 
est Industry,  he  salk.  which  has  been  ham- 
pered In  the  past!  by  lack  of  numerical 
strength  In  Congr^s  because  of  the  sparse 
papulation  of  the  West. 

Barnes  also  repafteH  that  various  trade 
groups  In  the  forestl  industry  are  Joining  Ufi- 
gether  In  a  new  prqmotlonal  program  called 
PACE  (Pacts.  Actldn,  Communication  and 
Evaluation)  to  helpjconvlnce  the  public  that 
"sound"  timber  hair^ests  are  essential  to  the 
nation.  i 

Barnes  expressed!  confidence  ttiat  Gov. 
Walter  Hlckel  of  AlAska  will  be  confirmed  as 
secretary  of  the  iiterlor  and  will  be  a 
"spokesman  for  wis*  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources." I 

In  fact,  Barnes  slid,  several  members  of 
the  new  Nixon  cabinet  have  backgrounds  In 
the  construction  industry  "so  that  we 
should  have  a  sympathetic  ear  for  some  of 
the  problems  we  fate  on  land  withdrawals, 
reforestation  and  proper  land  use." 

Other  speakers  wie  Paul  Ehrlnger  of  Ed- 
ward Hines  Lumber  Co.  at  Westflr,  district- 
director,  who  said  h^lf  of  a  new  10  cent  per 
thouaand  board  feet  dues  assessment  Increase 
to  WWPA  members  Will  go  for  wood  promo- 
tion programs  throiJgh  the  American  Wood 
Council,  and  L.  L.  "Stub"  Stewart  of  Bohemia 
Lumber  Co.,  a  past-president  of  the  WWPA. 
Stewart  Is  schedul^  to  take  over  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Forest  Products  Assn. 
at  mid-year.  He  saldj  the  three  biggest  prob- 
lems facing  the  Indiistry  are  the  continuing 
fight  against  exportjof  logs  to  Japan,  work 
for  Increases  in  th^  allowable  cut  on  na- 
tional forest  lands,  ^nd  to  "help  the  Ameri- 
can Forest  Institute  educate  the  public  that 
to  cut  a  tree  is  goodt— Instead  of  a  sin." 
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INHERITED  BUDGET 


April  2,  1969 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  ApHl  1,  1969 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  oflBce  on  January  20,  he 
Inherited  a  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970 
which  had  been  in  preparation  for  over 
a  year.  The  new  administration  has  been 
engaged  in  an  intensive  effort  to  cut  the 
budget  in  order  to  counter  the  serious 
inflationary  pressures  that  now  affect  the 
economy.  The  Initial  results  of  that  ef- 
fort have  now  been  presented  to  the 
Congress,  and  I  would  like  to  make  sure 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  appreciate  the 
difficulty  and  the  magnitude  of  that 
accomplishment. 

In  judging  the  Nixon  administration's 
actions,  we  must  take  care  that  we  are 
measuring  them  against  the  reality  of 
the  Johnson  budget  as  of  this  date  rather 
than  the  situation  as  it  appears  in  the 
docimient  submitted  to  the  Congress  last 
January. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  imply  no 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  previous 
administration.  However,  the  Johnson 
budget  document  does  not  accurately 
portray  the  fiscal  reality  that  now  exists. 
To  a  great  extent  this  has  been  the  result 
of  increases  in  imcontrollable  items  be- 
yond the  estimates  presented  in  January. 
The  January  budget  assumed  that  In- 
terest rates  would  not  rise  In  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 
Higher  interest  rates  will  cause  interest 
on  the  public  debt  to  rise  by  at  least  $500 
million;  a  lower  level  of  collections  of 
premiums  from  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions and  higher  claims  against  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  will  cost  an 
additional  $150  million;  and  a  shortfall 
in  sales  of  agency  assets  will  affect  net 
spending  and  particularly  so  with  respect 
to  HUD  where  the  shortfall  will  approxi- 
mate $200  million. 

Receipts  were  sometimes  overestimated 
in  the  January  budget.  For  example,  in- 
come from  rental  of  offshore  oil  lands — 
used  as  an  offset  to  Interior  Department 
expenditures — could  fall  off  as  much  as 
$350  million. 

Farm  price  supports  as  estimated  in 
the  budget  appear  too  low.  Payments  for 
feed  grains,  wheat,  and  soybeans  are 
higher  than  expected,  which  will  raise 
costs  $200  million.  Erroneous  accounting 
of  certificates  of  interest  for  CCC  will 
Increase  expenditures  $500  million. 

Additional  claims  and  judgment  pay- 
ments will  be  required.  Payments  for 
Indian  tribal  claims  and  other  similar 
assessments  could  exceed  the  budget 
estimates  by  as  much  as  $175  million. 

There  have  also  been  some  downward 
estimates,  but  the  overall  net  effect  at 
this  date  has  been  to  add  at  least  $1.7 
billion  to  the  $195.3-billion  expenditure 
figure  contained  in  the  Johnson  budget. 
The  Nixon  administration,  therefore, 
was  faced  with  a  minimum  estimated 
expenditure  total  of  $197  billion  when 
it  began  its  reexamination  of  the  fiscal 
year  1970  budget.  And,  even  this  sum 
does  not  accoimt  for  possible  overruns 
in  defense  and  other  individual  pro- 
grams. 


For  example  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  VA  are  having  diffi- 
culty selling  agency  assets  and  their 
shortfalls  may  be  as  much  as  $500  mil- 
lion. 

Welfare  programs  may  have  been  un- 
derestimated. For  example,  medicare 
outlays  could  be  up  as  much  as  $150 
million  above  the  budget  estimate.  Esti- 
mates of  the  States  were  used  for  the 
medicaid  program.  As  has  often  been 
the  case  in  the  past,  the  States'  esti- 
mates may  very  well  be  too  low. 

Moreover,  it  now  appears  that  esti- 
mates for  other  programs  were  held  at 
minimum  levels  of  expectancy — manda- 
tory VA  readjustment  benefits  may  be 
$150  million  greater;  accident  claims  for 
Federal  employees  and  unemployment 
compensation  for  ex-servicemen  will 
likely  exceed  the  budget  by  $24  million; 
AEC  weapons  program  will  probably  in- 
crease $23  million;  and  disaster  relief 
$2  million. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  ex- 
penditure figure  substantially  greater 
than  $197  billion  is  too  high  and  if  left 
untouched  would  contribute  greatly  to 
the  inflationary  pressures  now  existent 
in  the  economy.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion must  therefore  make  cuts  of  several 
billion  dollars  just  to  arrive  at  an  ex- 
penditure total  only  slightly  below  that 
projected  in  the  January  budget.  Yet, 
such  cuts  are  vitally  necessary  if  infla- 
tion is  to  be  stemmed. 

Following  is  a  table  that  summarizes 
the  various  over  and  underestimates  that 
I  have  mentioned : 

RevUed  1970  January  biLdget  estimates 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

January  estimate 195,272 


Adjustments: 
Increases: 

Disaster  relief f +2 

Farm  price  support +194 

Certiflcatee  of  interest +610 

Housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment    (shortfall     In     asset 

sales)   +200 

Offshore  oil  receipts +355 

Claims  and  Judgments +178 

Justice +3 

Unemployment  compensation.  + 19 

Accident    claims    for   Federal 

employees f6 

Interest  on  the  public  debt +600 

AtonUc  Energy  Commission 
(overrun  In  weapons  pro- 
grams)    +23 

Veterans  readjustment  bene- 
fits)             +150 

District  of  Columbia +36 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  (claims  and  premi- 
lun  income) +150 

Subtotal    Increases (+2,325) 

Decreases: 

Economic  assistance —22 

Advance  feed  grain  payments, 

1969    -168 

Timber  sales  ..- —100 

Operating — differential  subal- 

dleo    —11 

Housing  subsidy  payments —30 

Redwood  National  Park — cMh 

to  liquidate —20 

Unemployment  trust —220 

Contributions  to  internation- 
al organizations —1 

General  Services  Administra- 
tion (surplus  real  prop- 
erty)      —6 
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Revised   1970   January    budget    ettimatea — 

Continued 

[In  millions  of  dollars ] 

Decreases — Continued 

Civil  Service  Commission —  lo 

1 

Subtotal  decreases (—598) 

January  budget  leas  above  adjust- 
ments   197.002 

Other  possible  adjustments: 
Farmers    Home    Administration 
c  and    VA    (shortfaU    In   asset 

sales)  +600 

Medicare +^^0 

Medicaid -  ' 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnGiMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  R.  F.  Gearhart,  209  East 
Uhler  Avenue,  Alexandria,  Va..  a  friend 
and  constituent  of  mine,  has  called  my 
attention  to  two  commentaries  by  Melvln 
Munn,  of  Life  Line,  Freedom  Talk,  Dal- 
las. Tex.,  which  he  feels  should  receive 
the  wide  attention  which  can  be  obtained 
by  publication  in  the  Record. 

As  I  believe  our  colleagues  and  all  who 
read  this  Record  will  benefit  by  consid- 
eration of  the  commentaries  Mr.  Gear- 
hart  brought  to  my  attention,  with  per- 
mission, I  insert  them  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 


[Prom  Life  Line,  Feb.  6,  1969] 
Debukkino  thk  Ghettos 
This  U  Life  Une,  Melvln  Munn  from  Dallas. 
Each  generation,  or  each  decade,  perhaps, 
wo\Ud  appear  to  have  its  own  vmlque  group 
of  people  who  are  presented  to  the  public 
by  writers  and  the  mass  news  media  on  a 
nationwide  scale  as  most  in   need  of  help 
from  the  perennial  "do-gooders."      , 

Right  now,  we  are  reading  and  hearing 
the  sad  story  of  the  "inner  cities."  or  the 
ghettos,  as  they  are  often  called.  They  are 
the  same  things  which  were  referred  to  as 
slums  until  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

It  Is  true  that  the  population  of  most  of 
our  cities  has  Increased  tremendously  over 
the  past  two  decades.  But  much  of  the  popu- 
laUon  increase  can  be  found  in  suburban 
America,  and  not  in  the  "inner  city." 

Heart-tug  stories  which  stir  the  sym- 
pathies of  people  make  excellent  reading, 
rhey  Btlr  the  Imagination.  They  appeal  to 
the  humanitarian  Instmcts  of  the  human 
race  They  sell  subscriptions  and  boost  TV 
ratings.  Therefore,  It  is  expedient  for  the 
"do-gooders"  to  have  some  group  about 
which  they  can  appeal  to  the  pubUc  with 
tear- jerking,  heart-rending  tales  of  hardship 
and  disillusionment. 

Only  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  South  was  described  as  "the 
nation's  number  one  economic  problem." 

■nils  section  of  our  country,  which  had 
been  treated  ever  since  the  Civil  War  much 
like  a  "red-headed  stepchild,"  was  pointed 
out  In  newspapers,  radio  programs,  and  maga- 
zine articles  as  the  prime  example  of  what 
a  portion  of  our  country  should  not  be  Uke. 
Pictures  were  used  In  magazines  depicting 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  sharecropper 
on  the  farms  of  the  South.  Many  of  these 
were  Negroes,  but  many  were  also  low-income 
whites.  ^^,     ,        _. 

The  South  was  held  up  to  ridicule,  and 
impassioned  speeches  were  made  In  the  halla 
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of  Congress  regarding  the  plight  of  the  poor 
In  the  South. 

All  the  while,  laws  remained  on  the  statute 
books  which  had  been  placed  there  with  the 
aim  of  stlfilng  any  growth  that  the  South 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the  South 
might  make.  ^  _,^,     , 

Slowly,  and  in  spite  of  continued  ridicule 
launched  a  program  of  growth  and  expan- 
sion Tod^y  the  sharecropper  has  almost  dis- 
appeared—having no  place  In  mechanized 
farming  where  most  farms  are  tended  by  the 
owners.  Indiistry  has  moved  in.  offering  Jobs 
and  regular  payrolls. 

The  area  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was 
the  "number  one  economic  problem"  has 
recently  been  more  accurately  described  as 
"oiir  number  one  economic  opportunity." 

And  it  must  be  emphasized  that  much  or 
the  progress  which  was  made  has  been 
achieved  without  outside  aid  and  in  spite 
of  attempts  at  outside  ridicule.  / 

Juirt  a  few  years  ago  the  "do-gooders"  went 
to  great  pains  to  describe  the  mUerles  of 
"the  aged,"  and  claimed  that  they  lacked 
proper  care,  particularly  In  the  field  of  health 
and  medicine.  The  result  was  the  passage  of 
"Medicare,"  which  today  Is  helping  many 
but  U  still  m  the  age  of  "growing  pains." 
and  costing  vastly  more  than  forecast. 

At  other  times,  sob  sisters  and  welfarlsts 
have  sought  to  give  to  the  public  visions  of 
other  groups  which  were  called  "dUadvan- 
taged"  or  discriminated  against.  Included 
have  been  migrant  workers  and  the  Indians. 
With  regard  to  migrant  workers,  It  should 
be  said  that  they  choose  this  type  of  work 
and  this  type  of  life.  Most  of  them  know 
there  are  disadvantages  when  they  Join  the 
migrant  crew,  but  here  In  America  they  have 
the  right  to  choose. 

Many  migrant  workers  In  the  United  States 
earn  more  and  live  at  a  far  higher  standard 
than  most  of  the  people  of  other  nations. 

Right  now  the  hue  and  cry  Is  over  the 
problems  of  the  people  who  dweU  In  the 
inner  cities.  In  the  so-called  ghettos.  We  are 
told  that  ghettos  breed  crime  and  riots  and 
disorders,  and  the  sociologists  go  to  great 
lengths  to  describe  the  despair  they  find. 

On  the  one  hand,  because  so  much  crime 
Is  presvimably  committed  there,  we  are  Ui- 
cUned  to  get  the  Impression  that  all  slum 
residents  are  criminally  Inclined.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  make  excuses  for 
criminals,  rioters,  and  lawbreakers  keep  In- 
sisting that  the  slum  people  are  subjected  to 
police  brutality,  that  the  residents  hate  the 
police  and  want  no  part  of  them,  and  that 
these  areas  are  filled  with  an  air  of  despair 
and  hopelessness. 

Often  we  are  given  the  Impression  that  the 
only  people  Uvlng  In  slums  are  nonwhlte, 
but  any  honest  statement  of  the  facts  will 
show  that  this  Is  not  the  case. 

We  have  long  maintained  that  the  criminal 
element,  like  the  tiny  minority  of  our  youth 
which  gains  most  of  the  headlines,  con- 
stitutes only  a  small  percentage  of  the  peo- 
ple, no  matter  what  race  Is  Involved,  and 
whether  It  be  in  the  slums  or  elsewhere. 

But  a  study  made  by  Senator  Winston  L. 
Prouty  has  failed  to  achieve  widespread  pub- 
licity It  was  very  carefully  prepared  and 
carried  out  m  three  slum  areas  of  Washing- 
ton DC.  Polls  of  this  sort  are  very  tricky 
things,  and  can  be  said  not  to  represent  the 
average  people  or  to  be  controversial.  How- 
ever Senator  Prouty's  survey  consisted  of 
personal,  detailed  Interviews  with  447  people. 
While  this  may  not  seem  like  many,  do  not 
forget  that  this  study  was  conducted  in  three 
areas  In  a  smgle  city,  whereas  some  of  our 
pollsters  claim  they  can  get  Indications  of 
nationwide  attitudes  with  surveys  taken 
among  Just  a  few  thousand  people  In  a  nation 
of  202  million. 

Senator  Prouty  did  not  conduct  the  inter- 
views himself.  They  were  carried  on  by  a 
team  of  Negro  interviewers  on  the  sound 
theory  that  slum  residents  would  be  more 
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likely  to  reply  honestly  to  questions  coming 
from  members  of  their  own  race. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  highlights  of  Senator 
Prouty's  survey  results: 

First  about  that  "despair  and  hopeless- 
ness" that  U  suppose(;l  to  be  so  prevalent  In 
slum  areas.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of,  those 
Interviewed  by  Senator  Prouty's  question- 
ers declared  that  they  thought  an  individual 
can  earn  almost  anything  he  wants  If  he 
tries  hard  enough.  Moet  of  those  surveyed 
said  they  thought  opportunlUes  for  Jobs,  as 
weU  as  life  In  general,  were  Improving. 

On  the  question  of  financial  need,  the 
majority  felt  their  most  Important  need  was 
money  for  education  and  housing. 

Incidentally,  Senator  Prouty,  who  Is  from 
Vermont,  noted  a  most  Interesting  tact— 
that  these  answers  In  slum  areas  In  Wash- 
ington were  strikingly  similar  to  the  answers 
he  got  from  a  similar  survey  In  a  predomi- 
nantly white,  middle-class  city  In  his  na- 
tive state  of  Vermont. 

This  survey,  then,  would  seem  to  bear  out 
the  Idea  that  the  problems  of  the  city-- 
and  they  do  exist— are  being  exaggerated  all 
out  of  proportion  by  the  bleeding  hearts  and 
do-gooders  who  find  It  absolutely  essential 
to  keep  the  sympathies  of  our  people  stirred 
up  about  some  area,  group,  or  class  at  all 

times.  .,         ,__ 

Today  It  Is  the  slum  dweller.  VTho  or 
what  wUl  be  their  favorite  subject  tomorrow? 


Our  Uncebtain  Foreign  Polict 
The  question  is  being  asked  many  times 
these  days  as  to  why  the  United  States  Is  sup- 
porting communism  In  Africa  whUe  at  the 
very  same  time  sacrificing  thousands  of  Uves 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  South  Viet  Nam. 
This  question  should  be  aimed  at  the  Sta*e 
Department,  that  portion  of  the  executive 
branch  of  government  which  deals  most  di- 
rectly vTlth  foreign  affairs  and  the  making  of 
policy    regarding   relations   with    other   na- 
tions. ,.     , 
A  large  portion  of  the  southern  half  of 
Africa  is  under  attack  by  the  communists. 
Included  are  Rhodesia,  Angola,  and  Mozam- 
bique   Terrorists  are  threatening  the  peace 
and  tranquility  of  these  nations,   and   the 
best  information  available  U  that  this  ter- 
rorism is  being  melted  or  supported  by  Red 

Interests.  .       ^  ^ 

But  the  United  States  has  refused  to  sup- 
port independent  Rhodesia,  preferring  to  bow 
to  the  wishes  of  the  numeroxis  emergmg 
states  of  black  Africa  and  the  demands  of 

Britain.  „      ^    »  „^ 

Rhodesia,  Incidentally,  offered  to  send 
troops  to  fight  alongside  Americans  In  Viet 
Nam.  c 

To  our  everlasting  shame,  as  one  writer 
put  it,  we  continue  to  participate  In  what  Is 
becoming  the  physical  dismemberment  of 
our  African  friends— both  black  and  white— 
by  black  hordes  armed  and  guided  by  o\ir 
enemies. 

The  story  of  our  perfidy  in  this  situation 
should  arouse  the  Indignation  of  every  citi- 
zen black  or  white.  Here  is  the  United  States 
stabbing  good  friends  In  the  back,  even  going 
against  our  allies,  as  we  go  along  with  the 
United  Nations  In  Imposing  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

An  American,  recently  returned  from  a 
safari  In  southern  Africa,  said:  "The  coun- 
tries of  Angola,  Mozamblqvie,  South  Africa, 
and  Rhodesia  are  being  Invaded  by  organized 
bands  of  communist  terrorists  trained  in 
Cuba  Russia,  and  China;  armed  by  Cuba, 
Russia,  and  China  with  the  most  advanced 
automatic  weapons." 

He  paid  tribute  to  the  progress  being  toade 
in  South  Africa,  and  reminded  Americans: 
•The  soldiers  of  southern  Africa  died  by  the 
side  of  the  American  and  Allied  soldiers  in 
World  Wars  I  and  n.  Rhodeslan  and  South 
African  fliers  were  among  the  most  promi- 
nent in  the  Battle  of  Britain.  Today  we  re- 
fuse to  seU  them  a  single  shell,  a  single  gun, 
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a   single 
wheel-drive  jeep 
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not   even   a   single   4- 

-^^'Whlch  to  defend  their 

against  the  terror  of  com- 

we   do  supply   armaments 

communist  enemies." 

beVed   that   on   July  29, 

signed  an  executive 

prohibits  any  and  all  trade  be- 

States  and  Rhodesia.  The 

was  the  support  of  the 
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Nations  at  the  insistence  of 
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conditions   which   will   cause 
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Rliodeslan  leadership  which 
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(Prom  Life  Line 
Govern  ment 
This   is    "Life   Ll^e, 
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Inflation  has  been 
try  for  a  number  of 
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spending.  It  has  been 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Roads  have  been  buUt  Into  Jungles.  In- 
dustrial plants  have  been  constructed  where 
nobody  knew  how  to  operate  them  and  where 
products  could  be  transported  to  market 
only  with  extreme  difficulty. 

Our  laxness  has  often  allowed  our  com- 
munUt  foes  to  claim  credit  for  projects  which 
were  entirely  or  largely  constructed  with 
American  foreign-aid  dollars. 

The  American  people  would  be  shocked  to 
learn  some  of  the  items  which  have  been 
purchased  for  petty  rulers  in  Africa  and  else- 
where, solely  for  their  own  gratification 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  It  was  your  money 
and  mine  which  was  thus  spent  in  foreign 
lands.  You  and  I  paid  it  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  taxes,  or  we  will  have  to  pay  It  yet 
The  federal  government  does  not  produce  or 
create  wealth.  It  obtains  its  funds  from  tax- 
ing the  productive  efforts  of  its  citizens  It 
digs  deep  into  the  pocketbooks  of  everv 
American  family. 

Americans  have  always  supported  in  a  very 
fine  way  the  essential  government  programs 
and  services  enacted  by  their  representatives 
But  they  do  not  and  they  should  not  be 
asked  to  support  government  waste  and 
Inefficiency. 

Senator  Stephen  M.  Young  of  Ohio  gave  to 
the  Congress  some  revealing  Information  in 
an  address  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  following  a  personal  visit  to  Viet 
Nam.  Here  is  a  portion  of  his  address- 

■Last  Janu.ary  while  in  Viet  Nam  I  en- 
countered many  hundreds  of  civilian 
officials.  They  were  all  over  the  place  en- 
joying high  salaries  and  allowances '  and 
doing  little,  if  anything,  to  earn  them  Never 
have  so  many  been  sent  so  far  at  such  great 
expense  who  have  done  so  little. 

"The  fact  U  that  of  AID  (Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development)  officials  in  South 
yi!^„il^'  ^^^  Director  receives  in  excess  of 
$44,000  per  year;  28  receive  In  excess  of  $41  - 
/OO  per  year;  82  receive  $35,500;  262  receive 
in  excess  of  830,000;  409  receive  In  excess 
of  $24,600;  and  76  receive  more  than  $19  000 
per  year.  ' 

"This  Is  outrageous.  What  Justification  Is 
there  for  the  AID  head  in  Viet  Nam  to  re- 
ceive almost  $5,000  a  year  more  than  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States?  What 
possible  reason  can  be  given  for  paying  no 
other  AID  officials  a  greater  salary  than  that 
received  by  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Sena- 
tors, and  Congressmen?  What  excuse  for  pay- 
ing 262  additional  AID  officials  salaries  the 
same  as  received  by  Members  of  Congress? 

"It  Is  scandalous  that  782  AID  officials  In 
Viet  Nam  are  now  being  paid  $25,000  a  year 
or  more.  In  addition  to  their  base  salaries 
these  officials  are  given  a  25  per  cent  hard- 
ship allowance,  a  $3,000  separate  mainte- 
nance allowance,  and  fringe  benefits  includ- 
ing alr-condltloned  housing,  and  medical 
care,  and  all  PX  and  commissary  privileges. 

"There  is  evidence  that  many  sell  cigaret- 
tes, whiskey,  radios,  and  other  PX  and  com- 
missary merchandise  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. .  .  . 

"\Iany  of  these  overpaid  and  underworked 
AID  officials  are  expected  to  work  in  refugee 
camps,  so-called,  and  some  have  refused  to 
remain  In  refugee  camps  because  of  'lack 
of  security.' 

"A  typical  example  of  AID  maladmlnlstra- 
tlon  concerns  five  forestry  experts,  so-called 
each  with  an  annual  salary  including  fringe 
benefits  exceeding  $38,000.  They  live  in  alr- 
condltloned.  high-rent  apartments  paid  for 
by  our  taxpayers;  and  they  work— or  sup- 
posedly work— In  an  area  where  there  has 
been  no  timber  for  many  years." 

The  situation  as  cited  by  Senator  Young 
regarding  the  AID  operation  in  Viet  Nam 
Is  but  one  of  almost  countless  examoies  of 
^w,^.,  government  waste  and  ineflftiency 
which  have  been  uncovered  and  made  pubUc 
at  one  time  or  another. 

When  we  hear  of  such  waste,  such  mal- 
administration, we  realize  that  it  Is  no  won- 
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der    our    government    has    not    been    llvlnK 
within  its  income. 

Some  bureaucrate  have  become  "fat  cats" 
at  the  expense  of  the  Amercan  taxpayer 

There  can  be  no  Justification  for  paying 
these  AID  workers.  experU  though  they  may 
be,  larger  salaries  than  are  received  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  anc/many  highly  placed 
and  responsible  gover;<ment  officials.  Nor  do 
we  need  timber  exports  in  areas  where  there 
are  luxurious  apar^ents— but  no  timber. 

It  Is  time  for  a/government  housecleaning 
We  need  to  ge^  rid  of  the  bureaucrats  who 
have  been  feeding  at  the  public  trough  with- 
out paying  their  way,  those  more  interested 
in  building  little  empires  for  themselves 
within  our  government  than  they  are  In 
rendering  the  services  for  which  their  agen- 
cies were  created. 

\ye  know  there  are  many  conscientious 
government  employees  and  officials.  But  far 
too  many  of  these,  like  Otto  Otepka,  have 
been  sidetracked  or  per^cuted  because  thev 
sought  to  do  their  duty. 

Our  government  cannot  continue  to  oper- 
ate In  this  fashion.  Our  Inefficiency  will  make 
us  the  laughingstock  of  the  world  or  our 
deficit  spending  will  cause  such  runaway  In- 
flation that  the  value  of  the  dollar  will  col- 
lapse. One  of  the  answers  to  our  dilemma  Is 
to  streamline  our  governmental  operations 
cut  out  all  nonessential  programs,  eliminate 
duplication  of  effort,  and  put  our  government 
on  a  businesslike  basis. 

If  we  fall  to  do  this  we  are  courting  dis- 
aster as  a  nation  and  endangering  the 
cherished  freedoms  we  claim  to  want 
preserved. 


Reform  Electoral  College 
During  the  Presidential  campaign  last  fall, 
when  It  became  oblvous  there  was  a  possi- 
bility the  election  might  end  in  a  deadlock 
among  the  three  candidates,  a  wave  of  con- 
cern and  confusion  swept  across  the  nation— 
and  the  world.  After  all,  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  Is  the  most  Important 
single  office  In  the  world,  and  the  prospect 
that  there  might  be  confusion  or  delay  in 
naming  the  man  to  succeed  President  John- 
son caused  widespread  concern. 

Under  the  machinery  bv  which  our  Presi- 
dents are  now  elected,  an  election  stalemate 
could  conceivably  leave  the  country  without 
a  President  or  Vice-President-elect  for  an 
indefinite  period.  As  the  election  turned  out, 
an  inconclusive  result  was  avoided. 

In  our  age,  when  tensions  are  very  evident 
around  the  world  and  nuclear  war  a  possi- 
bility, the  hazards  of  a  vacuum  in  national 
leadership  hardly  need  elaboration.  More 
than  ever,  authorities  believe  constitutional 
changes  In  national  election  procedures  are 
a  must. 

For  most  people,  electing  a  President  ap- 
pears no  more  complicated  than  marking  an 
X  on  a  secret  ballot.  But  the  polling  booth 
merely  sets  off  a  chain  of  events  beginning 
with  the  voters  and  ending  in  Congress  as 
prescribed  by  law  and  custom  to  insure,  as 
far  as  po.ssible.  a  free  and  wise  choice  of  a 
fellow  citizen  to  occupy  the  highest  office  in 
the  land.  The  reason  for  the  existence  of 
what  we  call  the  Electoral  College  goes  back 
to  a  day  when  choice  of  a  President  through 
popular  vote  was  virtu.jlly  impossible— due 
to  difficulty  of  travel  and  "communication. 

It  was  felt  there  was  no  way  for  people  to 
determins  the  rhar.icter  or  qualific.ut  Jis-of 
candidates.  Thus,  a  methcd  was  worked  out 
whereby  voters  chose  Pr-.'idential  Electors 
from  each  stnte— ruoposcdlv  cuizeis  of  h:gh 
standing  in  the  local  communitv— and  thev 
In  turn  selected  a  Pre.'^iden:. 

In  practice,  as  the  ye.irs  v.e-..t  ;->v.  the  Elec- 
tors have  cist  their  bailors  in  'arcorriar.ce 
with  the  wish  of  the  voters. 

But  this  is  not  legally  required,  as  can  be 
Illustrated  by  an  incident  In  the  1968  elec- 
tion. North  Carolina  cist  a  majority  of  its 
popular  vote  for  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
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North  Carolina's  Electors  did  the  same — all 
except  one,  who  decided  he  would  cast  his 
vote  for  George  Wallace,  the  candidate  of  the 
American  Independence  Party.  Not  being 
bound  by  the,.vV0te  of  the  people,  the  Elector 
was  free  to  dj6  this. 

While  It  Is  not  likely  that  many  Electors 
win  stray  from  the  vote  as  expressed  by  the 
majority  of  the  people.  It  obviously  could 
happen. 

Many  now  favor  a  change  In  the  system  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
Many  bills  will  be  offered  In  the  Congress 
this  year  to  effect  this  change.  Those  In  favor 
of  change  say  the  present  system— popular 
vote  In  November,  Electoral  College  vote  In 
December,  and  Congressional  canvass  In 
January — is  cumbersome  and  confusing. 

They  also  say  the  present  system  gives  the 
large  states  excessive  leverage  in  Presidential 
elections.  At  present,  it  Is  possible  for  the  12 
largett  states  to  carry  Presidential  elections 
over  the  remaining  38  states. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
adopted  a  policy  declaration  supporting  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  would 
abolish  the  Electoral  College  and  provide  for 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  either  a  nation- 
wide popular  vote  which  would  provide  direct 
election  of  a  President,  or  by  the  district 
method  which  would  preserve  the  principle 
of  the  electoral  vote. 

While  only  once  under  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege system — In  1876 — did  the  candidate  re- 
ceiving a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  fall 
to  win  the  Presidency,  there  have  been  many 
anxious  moments. 

It  has  been  evident  for  years  now  that 
changes  are  needed  in  the  system  under 
which  our  two  highest  offices  are  filled.  We 
need  to  simplify  the  process  so  that  no  doubts 
linger  In  the  world  after  the  election  by  the 
people  has  been  held. 


teXTENSIONS  OFilEMARKS 

SPECIAL  STUDY  PROPOSED  ON  NEED 
FOR  RESEARCH  ON  USE  OF  BEES 
FOR  MOST  EFFICIENT  CROP  PRO- 
DUCTION , 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March,  31,  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
time  of  sadness  for  America.  With  the 
passing  of  our  beloved  former  President 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  our  Nation 
has  lost  an  outstanding  leader  and  a 
great  man. 

General  Eisenhower  will  be  remem- 
bered for  many  things.  He  was  highly 
successful  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
statesman,  achieving  the  ultimate  of  suc- 
cess in  our  Nation  by  being  elected  our 
a^th  President. 

He  was  a  devoted  family  man.  a  man  of 
religion,  and  a  stanch  patriot.  He  was 
passionately  dedicated  to  achieving  and 
maintaining  peace.  Above  all,  he  will  be 
remembered  as  a  very  warm  and  com- 
passionate human  being. 

I  feel  greatly  honored  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  Presidency  of  Dwight  Eisenhower. 
His  terms  in  office  were  marked  with 
many  accomplishments. 

Ike's  life  and  achievements  and  the 
high  principles  he  stood  for  will  continue 
to  serve  over  the  years  as  an  inspiration 
to  us  all. 

To  Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  their  son  John 
and  family  we  express  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies. 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1.  1969    ■ 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enclosed  . 
article  by  Mr.  Glen  Gibson,  of  Minco, 
Okla.,  executive  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Honey  Pi'oducers  Association,  ably 
points  out  the  need  for  research  on  the 
use  of  bees  and  other  pollinating  insects 
for  the  most  efficient  production  of  food. 
.  fctd,  and  fiber  crops. 

This  proposal  for  a  study  and  repoi:t  by 
ihe  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
nature  and  requirements  of  an  adequate 
research  program  is  ti.mely  and  sig- 
nificant. 
The  article  follows: 

Agriculture  is  usually  regarded  as  the  pro- 
duction Of  honey  and  beeswax.  In  the  U.S. 
4.770,000  colonies  :  f  honey  bees  produce  200 
million  pounds  of  honey  and  4  mlilfcn  pounds 
of  beeswax  with  a  t-tal  value  of  $36  million. 
However,  bees  are  much  more  important 
for  pollination  of  crops  than  for  the  produc- 
tion of  honey  and  beeswax.  About  90  crops 
grown  in  the  U.S.  valued  at  SI  billion  are 
dependent  on  Insect  pollination.  Additional 
crops  valued  at  $4  billion  are  benefited  to 
some  degree  by  Insect  pollination. 

Currently  a  few  beekeepers  rent  their 
colonies  to  farmers  for  the  pollination  of 
numerous  fruit,  vegetable,  oilseed,  and 
legume  seed  crops.  Many  colonies  that  are 
not  rented  also  inadvertently  contribute  to 
the  pollination  of  nearby  crops.  Nevertheless, 
rental  and  use  of  bees  strictly  for  pollination 
has  been  relegated  to  a  secondary  position  In 
the  minds  of  most  beekeepers  and  researchers. 
However  from  the  standpoint  of  benefits  to 
the  nations  economy  as  a  whole,  bees  perform 
a  greater  function  as  pollinators  of  crops 
than  as  producers  of  a  desirable  food  item.' 

The  beekeeping  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  in  a  declining  condition.  For  the 
last  20  years  the  number  of  colonies  in  the 
United  States  has  declined  consistently  at 
the  rate  of  1 U  per  year.  Many  beekeepers  are 
finding  it  an  unprofitable  enterprise  and  are 
going  out  of  business. 

Rental  of  bee  colonies  for  crop  pollination 
has  not  stopped  this  decline.  Primarily  be- 
cause of  Incomplete  Information  on  pollina- 
tion there  has  been  poor  communication  be- 
tween  the  grower  and  the  beekeeper  on  the 
4  value  of  bees  for  pollination  and  on  the  ex- 
pense Involved  in  maintaining  and  supplying 
strong  colonies.  As  a  result  most  pollination 
fees  are  "starvation  wages"  for  beekeepers 
and  some  colonies  supplied  for  pollination 
have  been  of  Inferior  quality. 

Management  of  two  species  of  wild  bees 
for  pollination  has  developed  Into  a  small 
industry  within  a  few  areas  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  use  of  other  species  of  wild 
bees  on  different  crops  may  be  feasible  and 
profitable  If  adequately  studied.  However  the 
bulk  of  the  pollination  load,  because  of  the 
versatility  of  the  honey  bee,  will  fall  pri- 
marily upon  Its  shoulders. 

The  honey  bee  can  be  moved  into  an  afea 
In  mass  numbers  when  desired.  In  addition 
honey  bees  consistently  visit  fiowers  from 
early  spring  to  late  fall,  they  visit  a  wide 
variety  of  plants,  and  their  biology  is  well 
known  as  a  result  of  studies  by  amateur  and 
professional  apiculturlsts  for  centuries. 

Tlie  basic  pollination  requirement  of  most 
crops  has  been  determined  with  bagged  or 
caged  flowers.  However,  the  practical,  exact 
need  and  proper  use  of  poinnatlng  Insects 
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on  those  crops  that  require  such  pollination 
is  not  known.  Knowledge  is  needed  on  the 
number  of  insect  visits  to  the  flower  that  are 
required  for  its  best  pollination,  the  time  The 
visits  should  be  made,  and  the  influence  of 
the  inadequate  number  of  visits  on  quantity 
and  quality  of  fruit  or  seed  produced.  For 
example  research  has  shown  that  the  highest 
production  of  market-quality  cantaloups  l? 
obtained  If  each  flower  receives  about  12  bee 
visits  between  9  a.^l^and  noon.  The  number 
of  cjlonies  of  hon^  bees,  their  relative 
strength,  their  distribution  in  the  field,  and 
their  general  condition  necessary  to  give  this 
desired  visitation  is  unknown.  Similar  infor- 
mation on  the  various  varieties  of  some  90  of 
our  agricultural  crops  Is  also  unknown.  Also 
new  crop  varieties  are  being  developed  and 
Introduced  each  year.  New  crop  Introductions 
from  abroad  are  being  made.  Information 
on  the  value  of  honey  bees  and  other  pollina- 
tors needs  to  be  kept  current  as  crop  varie- 
ties and  growing  practices  change. 

We  propose  that  appropriate  agricultural 
committees  in  Congress  request  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  undertake  a  spe- 
cial study  and  make  a  report  to  Congress 
on  the  nature  and  requirements  for  an  ade- 
quate research  program  on  the  honey  bee 
and  other  pciUnators  to  assure  maximum  use 
of  these  val^iable  insects  lor  the  benefit  of 
our  n.itlons  agriculture  as  well  as  the  bee- 
keeping Industry. 

The  study  should  consider  but  not  neces- 
sarily be  lirnited  to  the  gathering  of  Informa- 
tion on  the  following; 

1.  Pollination  needs  for  various  crops. 

2.  The  potential  value  of  different  sp«ties 
of  wild  bees  as  pollinators.  ^'' 

3.  The  proper  management  and  selective 
breeding  of  honey  bees  and  different  man- 
ageable species  of  wild  bees  as  pollinators  for 
maximum  utility  in  crop  pollination.' 

4.  Methods  of  increasing  populations  of 
pollinators  when  and  where  desired. 

5.  The  economics  of  providing  adequate 
pollination  service. 

6.  The  regions  In  the  U.S.  where  such  re- 
search should  be  conducted. 

7.  Factors  affecting  crop  attractiveness  to 
pollinators  with  a  view  to  Improving  pollina- 
tion. 

8.  Thevalue  of  grants  to  Land  Grant  In- 
stitutions to  conduct  research  on  crop  pol- 
lination with  bees  and  other  insects. 

9.  The  facilities,  personnel  and  research 
support  needed  to  provide  for  the  type  of 
program  outlined. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  unofficial  press  report  from  Saigon 
points  out  that  the  number  of  U.S.  men 
killed  as  a  result  of  hostile  forces  in  Viet- 
nam has  today  exceeded  those  of  the 
Korean  war,  and  this  is  not  to  speak  of 
those  young  men  who  have  been  killed 
as  a  result  of  an  accidental  attack  by 
their  allies  or  those  who  have  died  of 
sickness.  The  Vietnam  war  now  ranks  in 
deaths  only  behind  the  Civil  War,  World 
War  I,  and  World  War  II.  Vietnam  has 
drawn  the  strength  of  our  men  not  for 
a  mere  3  or  4  years,  but  for  at  least  8, 
with  no  real  end  in  sight.  It  is  time  now 
to  escalate  our  efforts  for  a  negotiated 
political  settlement.  Today's  report  un- 
derlines the  urgency  of  the  peace  talks, 
for  any  delay  will  surely  mean  more 
casualties  and  a  further  loss  of  life. 
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MICHIGAN  NlWSPAPER  SPEAKS 
OUT  AOAIN3T  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

^r  TBC4S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  dF  BEPRESKNTAllVJSS 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  PATMAi*.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Muskegon,  Mich«  Chronicle,  haa  spoken 
out  In  unmistakaible  terms  for  an  end  to 
the  high  interest  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

In  its  lead  editorial,  the  Muskegon 
Chronicle  says: 

The  Reserve  Board's  policy — until  now  a 
sanctioned  administration  poUcy — patiently 
has  not  worked.  And  we  don't  ttilnlc  it  will. 
Worse,  It  carries  w|th  It  the  seeds  of  disaster. 
The  fiscal  vise  should  be  loosened  now,  be- 
fore Its  threads  »re  stripped — and  with  It 
the  vulnerable  |ears  of  the  American 
economy.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  the  comments  in  the 
Muskegon  Chroivicle  are  part  of  the 
growing  concern'  about  the  excesses  and 
the  misguided  policies  of  our  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  The  Members  of  the  9l8t 
Congress,  I  hopt,  will  realize  that  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  has  turned  against 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its  Chair- 
man. William  McChesney  Martin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ]  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of. the  editorial  from  the  Muskegon 
Chronicle : 
TJnrn  FiscAi  STB^rrjAotrr  Betohb  It's  Too 

liATX 

Well,  It  happened.  As  had  been  forecast 


for  weefcs,  major 
have  raised  their 


banks  across  the  country 
prime  rate  from  7  to  7Vi 


per  cent — the  hlgl^est  In  American  history. 

But  don't  blame  the  banks. 

The  action  was  Inevitable,  the  result  of  a 
designed  and  deliberate  government  response 
to  the  pressures  ^f  inflation. 

The  bankers'  m|ove  was  defensive,  related 
to  their  own  flna4clal  positions.  The  coat  of 
money  the  banki  borrow  has  been  rising 
sharply  In  recent  weeks  due  to  pressure  from 
the  credlt-restral41ng  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

The  board  has  ^en  trying  to  dam  off  the 
Inflationary  surg^  at  the  same  time  that 
business  demand  tor  loans  to  finance  Invefn- 
tories,  buy  equipment  and  build  plants  has 
been  running  at  f^ver  pitch.  Despite  a  series 
of  prime  rate  Incteases,  the  pinch  on  bank 
profits  has  been  li|tenalfylng.  Last  Dec.  2  the 
prime  rate  was  eU  per  cent.  By  Dec.  18  It 
was  8^4.  It  hit  tie  7  per  cent  level  Jan.  7, 
and  Tuesday  It  booke  through  the  celling. 

The  Federal  Reaerve  believes  that  tighten- 
ing measures.  Including  bigger  reserve  re- 
quirements for  commercial  banks,  will  rein 
in  an.  inflation  th|it  became  almost  rxmaway 
during  the  last  |wo  years  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  Ptesldent  Nixon  Is  aware  of 
the  crisis  and,  for  the  present  at  least,  he  has 
"bought"  the  bond's  counterlnflatlon  tac- 
tic— making  monay  hard  to  get. 

But  Is  It  worklni? 

We  doubt  It.       T 

Is  It  dangerous? 

We  think  It  Is. 

A  gentleman  we"  have  disagreed  with  rather 
strenuously  In  the  past — Rep.  Wright  Pat- 
man,  the  Texas  Dwnocrat  who  Is  chairman  of 
the  House  Bankltig  Ckxmnlttee — has  urged 
the  President  to  force  a  roll  back  of  the 
reoord-sbatterlng  Interest  rates.  He  says  he 
believes  that  If  |be  mterest  rate  spiral  is 
not  stopped,  thl4  nation  will  be  "plunged 
Into  depression.'* 

We're  very  muc|i  afraid  be  Is  rtgbt. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

John  R.  Bunting,  president  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  8t  Trust  Oo.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  the  nation's  largest  banking 
Institutions,  says  he  doubts  that  this  week's 
hike  In  the  Interest  rates  will  do  much  to 
slow  Inflation. 

"Tbeee  Increases  havent  done  a  thing  so 
far,  and  I  don't  think  the  latest  increase  will 
have  the  desired  effect  either."  he  said.  "Bor- 
rowers feel  that  Inflation  Is  here  to  stay  and 
that  It's  better  to  borrow  now  than  later." 

"Better  now  than  later."  That's  the  nitty 
gritty  of  It— a  predictable  response  which  re- 
veals the  flaw  m  governmental  tinkering 
which  affects  Interest  rates. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  only  24  hours  after 
the  prime  rate  skyrocketed  to  7%  per  cent, 
talked  of  applying  new  turns  of  the  screw 
to  the  nation's  credit.  Biislnessmen  CAN 
read.  If  they  dldnt  get  the  money  they 
needed  when  It  cost  6  or  6^4  per  cent,  and 
It's  now  at  7V4  and  pressing  toward  8,  they 
are  going  to  get  it  today  before  It  blows  com- 
pletely out  of  sight. 
Where  wUl  It  end? 

Osngreesman  Patman — and  we're  Inclined 
to  agree — fears  It  wlU  end  m  a  thunderous 
crash,  leaving  millions  of  people  owing  huge 
debts  at  high  rates  of  Intereet  and,  perhaps 
even  worse,  leaving  the  government  holding 
the  bag  on  a  $350,000,000,000  debt  (the  tax- 
payers' debt) ,  flnanoed  at  Interest  rates 
twice  what  they  were  a  decade  ago. 

And  If  the  taxpayer — 'Mr.  Little  Guy — Is 
caught  up  In  the  maelstrom  of  a  monetary 
mess  which  makes  It  Impossible  for  him 
shell  out  25  to  45  per  cent  of  his  eaml: 
In  federal  Income  taxes — where;  we  rep 
where — Is  government  going  to  get  mo 
enough  even  to  cover  the  interest  on  its  dfebt 
let  alone  finance  day-to-day  operations 
rently  budgeted  at  close  to  $  100 .000,000 JbOO  a 
year? 

When  a  major  corporation  wants  to  borrow 
money  badly  enough,  it  will  do  so — ffven  at 
today's  astronomical  rates.  ITie  "Interest" — 
whether  it  be  yesterday's  4  per  cent  or  the 
7V4  or  8  per  cent  of  today — Is  a  "cost  of 
operation"  which  is  charged  off  In  the  cor- 
poration's annual  tax  accoimtlng  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  result,  of  course,  Is  reduced 
tax  revenue  unless  the  cost  has  been  passed 
on  •  to  the  consumer  by  way  of  Increased 
prices. 

»•    B4r.  Little  GUy?  He  can't  turn  the  trick  so 
easily.  " 

If  he  and  the  Iifrs.  had  planned  a  1969 
start  on  that  "dream  house"  they  Immedi- 
ately face  a  small  army  of  problems — vir- 
tually all  of  them  created,  or  permitted  to 
exist,  by  the  government.  Borrow  money? 
Even  If  he  Is  wlUlng  to  pay  the  prime  rate 
(and  he  should  be  prepared  to  have  to  pay 
more)  can  he  get  the  money?  Mortgage 
money  Is  not  abundant — for  the  reason  that 
government  continues  to  soak  up  most  of 
the  available  funds  for  the  financing  (or  re- 
financing at  higher  rates)  of  Its  own 
operations. 

The  whole  chain  of  events — Including  the 
soaring  interest  rates  designed  to  curb  in- 
flation— fuels  demand  for  even  greater  com- 
pensation for  the  services  of  men.  The  cost 
of  the  Little  Guy's  home  goes  up,  not  down. 
And  If  a  lot  of  families  like  his  decide  not 
to  biUld,  they  add  to  unemployment.  This 
does  nothing  to  end  the  demand.  It  Is  still 
there;  Just  deferred.  Experience  would  In- 
dicate It  won't  be  deferred  forever.  Eventu- 
ally, the  dam  will  burst  and  Little  Guys,  flrst 
one-by-one,  later  in  droves,  will  build  "at 
any  cost."  With  this  kind  of  pressxire  In  the 
home  building  Industry,  Inflation  could  run 
rampant — a  "monster"  created  Instead  of 
controlled  by  government  policy. 

A  principal  reason  advanced  by  the  gov- 
ernment's fiscal  experts  for  a  "tight  money" 
policy  was  to  put  the  brakes  on  Industrial 
expcuislon.  There  Is  precious  little  evidence 
of  deceleration.  One  after  another,  corpora- 


tions have  announced  1^60  and  1070  expan- 
sion programs  described  as  the  largest  in 
their  history.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
many  of  these  corporations  are  able  to  do 
this  without  turning  to  the  money  markets 
and  paying  those  sky-high  Intereet  rates. 

Not  so  for  most  of  the  nation's  utlUtlee — 
which  are  facing  one  of  the  worst  fiscal 
crunches  in  their  history.  But  theirs  Is  a 
crunch  which  will  be  passed  onto  the  con- 
sumer— thus  heating  up  Instead  of  damp- 
ening the  fires  of  inflation.  Utilities  must 
expand  to  meet  the  constantly  growing  needs 
of  the  areas  they  service  with  power  or 
natural  gas.  No'one  can  reasonably  contend 
they  should  stand  still,  denying  service  to 
new  customers  In  a  growing  nation. 

A  few  years  back  these  utilities  could  op- 
erate profltably  within  the  framework  of  a 
6  per  cent  return  on  their  Investment,  and 
carry  out  expansion  programs  from  rein- 
vested profits  or  by  way  of  low-yield  bonds 
generally  floated  at  returns  ranging  from 
2V4  to  4  per  cent.  Now  we  have  the  unprece- 
dented spectacle  of  bluechip  utility  com- 
panies floating  bond  Issues  with  yield  rates 
exceeding  7  per  cent — with  a  likelihood  that 
the  8  and  9  per  cent  bond  is  near  at  hand. 

Who  pays  for  this  flnanclng?  The  utility 
customer,  of  course,  sooner  or  later,  through 
higher  rates  for  power,  light  and  heat. 

Is  this  how  to  halt  inflation? 

Hardly  I 

Also  to  be  considered  Is  the  effect  on  the 
stock  market — which,  in  its  turn,  could  have 
a  withering  effect  on  Washlng^ton.  A  sharp 
decline  in  security  values,  widely  expected  by 
market  observers  early  this  year,  opens  the 
door  to  widespread  tax-loss  selling.  Thus, 
even  thoiigh  market  values  could  return, 
within  the  year,  to  their  highest  points,  the 
trader  wins  a  government-offered  opportu- 
nity to  dump  "loss"  stocks  and  obtain  tax- 
cut  advantages  when  reporting  1969  Income. 

All  of  this  means  reduced  Income  for  the 
govenmient,  and  the  Irony — no,  the  trag- 
edy— of  It  is  that  the  government  will  have 
brought  It  about  itself. 

The  Reserve  Board's  policy — until  now  a 
sanctioned  administration  pwlicy — patently 
has  not  worked.  And  we  dont  think  it  will. 
Worse,  It  carries  with  It  the  seeds  of  disaster. 
The  fiscal  vise  should  be  loosened  now,  be- 
fore Its  threads  are  stripped — and  with  it  the 
vulnerable  gears  of  the  American  economy. 


AprU  2,  1969     I     ^^  ^^  ^^^g 


GEN.  DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF  INOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  31,  1969 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready publicly  expressed  their  sorrow 
at  the  passing  of  Gen.  Dwight  David 
Elsenhower.  His  death  is  a  time  for  na- 
tional mourning  and  also  for  renewed 
idealism. 

We  who  knerw  him  both  in  time  of  war 
by  serving  under  his  command  in  Europe 
and  in  time  of  peace  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  during  his  administration  know 
well  how  he  fully  committed  himself  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  con- 
stantly endeavored  to  make  the  words 
"Individual  freedom  and  liberty"  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  meaningful 
both  to  Americans  and  to  nations  of  the 
world  which  were  threatened  with  out- 
side aggression  or  internal  subversion. 

Although  we  are  saddened  by  the  pass- 
ing of  this  friend  and  great  leader,  we 


can   be   heartened  by   the   Inspiration 

which  his  life  will  be  for  today's  and  to- 
morrow's leaders.  His  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  service  of  his  coimtry  will  serve 
as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  quality  of 
leadership  required  to  preserve  freedom. 
The  decisions  which  he  had  to  make  both 
in  war  and  in  peace  were  oftentimes 
"hard"  decisions  requiring  thoughtful 
answers.  General  Elsenhower's  courage 
and  ability  to  make  such  decisions,  rather 
than  take  ^e  easier  or  more  pwlitically 
expedient  way  out,  marks  him  as  a  true 
patriot.       

THE  VULNERABLE  RUSSIANS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
book  on  "The  Vulnerable  Russians,"  has 
received  extensive  reviews  in  the  past 
year,  most  of  them  favorable,  some  im- 
favorable.  Regardless  of  the  criticism,  all 
reviewers  have  agreed  that  the  book  re- 
veals a  type  of  analysis  and  a  course  of 
action  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  are  new  to  most  Americans. 

Authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky, 
of  Georgetown  University,  "The  Vulner- 
able Russians,"  is  available  at  George- 
town University  Bookstore,  White  Grave- 
nor  Building,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.C.  As  to  why  the  book  is 
challenging  and  forward-looking,  the  fol- 
lowing reviews  by  Twin  Circle  publica- 
tions and  one  by  Prof.  Joseph  S.  Rouck 
In  the  Political  Scientist  Journal,  Randhl. 
India,  stress  certain  highlights  of  the 
book's  general  thesis: 

Thk  Vulnerable  Russians 


(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  Pageant  Press,  $5.95) 
Dr.  Dobriansky's  latest  book  fills  a  gap 
foiuid  all  too  often  in  one's  approach  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  bares  the  USSR  for  what 
It  Is:  the  vmwllUng  union  of  many  once- 
sovereign  states,  some  of  whom  have  their 
own  distinctive  language,  customs,  and  herit- 
age. » 

Dr.  Dobriansky  points  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  Russia.  When  the  Captive  Na- 
tions'are  mentioned,  too  many  people  think 
only  of  those  countries  absorbed  by  Russian 
expansionism  after  World  War  II.  Those  non- 
Russian  nations  within  the  borders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  captive  nations  In  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term.  Ukraine,  White  Ruthenla, 
the  Baltic  states,  and  Turkestan  are  Just  a 
few.  The  author  notes  that  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  230  million  In  the  USSR  only  110 
million  are  Russians.  Moscow  thrives  on  these 
non-Russian  colonies  within  the  USSR.  They 
form  her  greatest  strength,  as  weU  as  her 
greatest  weakness.  The  industry,  the  re- 
sources, and  the  jjeople  form  the  strength; 
the  fliames  of  nationalism,  which  still  bum  In 
the  hearts  of  these  once-free,  still  proud  peo- 
ple, form  the  Soviet  UrUon's  major  weakness. 

"The  surest  way  to  emasculate  the  Soviet 
Union.  asserU  the  author.  Is  to  detach  these 
Captive  Nations  from  the  grip  of  Moscow. 
To  do  this  the  flames  of  healthy  nationalism 
m  these  states  must  be  farmed.  Dr.  Dobrian- 
sky maintains  that  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  psycho-political  warfare,  an  area  In  which 
the  United  States  lags  far  behind  the  Rus- 
sians. The  U.S.,  which  for  too  long  has  held 
a  continuously  defensive  posture  in  the  Cold 
War,  must  take  the  initiative. 

We  must  make  no  mistake,  emphasizes  Dr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dobriansky,  that  we  are  at  war,  a  Cold  War, 
yet  one  directed  toward  the  goal  of  our  flnal 
subjugation.  We  must  approach  this  war  with 
a  view  towards  victory.  Explaining  the  na- 
ture of  this  war  and  the  nature  of  the  en- 
emy— an  Indispensable  element  toward  any 
victory — becomes  the  prime  task  taken  on  by 
the  author.  He  traces  the  threads  of  Russian 
Imperialist  expansionism  back  to  the  early 
days  of  Muscovy.  (Even  then  Moscow  was 
master  of  psycho-poUtlcal  warfare,  propa- 
ganda, and  power  diplomacy.)  Dr.  Dobriansky 
concludes  that  it  Is  not  the  Ideology  of  Com- 
munism we  are  fighting,  today  In  Vietnam, 
yesterday  In  Korea,  Greece,  Turkey,  China, 
or  the  Philippines.  It  is  the  new  wave  of  the 
old  Russian  Imperialism  that  lies  masked 
under  the  banner  of  Ideological  "commu- 
nism." 

I  THK  VtTLNERABLS  RUSSIANS 

'  (Review  by  Joseph  S.  Rouck) 

Although  this  book  is  frankly  on  the  antl- 
Russlan  side,  its  academic  approach  and 
quite  an  impressive  erudition  make  It  one  of 
the  best  current  volumes  on  "what  goes  on" 
In  Soviet  Russia.  Here  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky 
exposes  the  hoax  that  Soviet  Russia,  under 
the  guise  of  Marxism,  has  united  the  captive 
nations  within  Its  Imperialistic  frsimework, 
using  this  claim  to  attack  the  free  nations, 
whether  In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  or  Latin 
America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  "captive 
nations,"  although  they  have  a  total  popu- 
lation of  123  million,  are  held  In  a  constant 
checkmate  by  the  classic  Red  weapons  of 
deceit,  lies,  subversive  propaganda,  and  the 

myth  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  

The  i>awns  are  represented  by  the  rest  of 
the  world,  which  the  Red  power  nibbles  on. 
devoiirs,  or  casts  away.  One  of  the  pavms  is 
the  mightiest  nation  of  the  world — the 
United  States.  Unwilling  to  fight  the  Cold 
War  the  Soviet  way,  unable  to  convince  It- 
self of  the  heartlessness  of  the  Russian  Bear, 
the  U.S.,  according  to  Dr.  Dobriansky.  aUows 
itself  to  be  fooled,  used,  and  thus  loses  more 
ground  every  day  In  a  war  which  can  never 
be  won  by  lack  of  Involvement. 

After  all,  the  author  states,  why  should 
Soviet  Russia  start  a  nuclear  war,  when  she 
gets  what  she  wants  without  it?  This  shows 
the  lack  of  positive  reaction  by  the  world 
against  the  continual  Soviet  Russian  aggres- 
sion; It  points  out  the  fallacy  of  the  words 
"Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs."  There 
la  no  Soviet  Union,  per  se— only  Russia  and 
her  prison  of  nations. 

Dobriansky  is  firm  In  demanding  that  the 
only  way  to  stop  the  Russian  empire  from 
Ite  continued  expansion  is  by  using  their 
own  tactics  against  them  and  he  puts  down 
point  after  point,  showing  the  ways  and 
means  in  which  this  can  be  done.  He  covers 
such  varied  but  related  instances  as  Nixon  s 
Ill-fated  Russian  visit,  the  vulnerability  of 
the  Voice  of  America,  the  devastetlng  effect 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  on  the  Soviets,  the 
opportunities  which  are  bypassed  by  the 
State  Department,  and  implements  his  writ- 
ing with  cold,  hard  facts. 

There  arc  many  books  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  on  the  Cold  War.  Dobrlftnsky's  presenta- 
tion, one  can  safely  say,  supersedes  them  all. 
And'  Its  "References  and  Bibliography"  Is 
Invaluable. 
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universal  respect  from  their  coimtrymen 
as  Dwight  David  Elsenhower. 

He  was  beloved  because  of  his  great  ac- 
complishments, of  course — accomplish- 
ments which,  with  the  perspective  of 
time,  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
even  more. 

But  he  was  also  beloved  because  of  his 
noble  character  which  inspired  trust  and 
belief.  No  man  had  a  deeper  love  for  his 
country  or  a  stronger  desire  to  do  what 
was  "right"  for  all  of  us.  And  I  think 
most  of  us  instinctively  recognized  this. 

Even  those  who  did  not  always 
agree  with  his  views  or  actions  did  not 
question  his  integrity  or  sincerity.  Be- 
cause of  his  character  he  had  the  unique 
ability  to  inspire  the  best  in  all  of  us. 
As  Field  Marshall  Lord  Montgomery  said 
last  week,  'Ho  had  only  to  smile  at  you 
and  there  was  nothing  you  would  not  do 
for  him." 

As  others  have  pointed  out,  as  a  gen* 
eral  smd  as  President  he  fought  to  de-\ 
feat  tyranny  and  to  achieve  lasting  peace 
in  the  world.  These  efforts  arose  from 
the  depth  of  his  character.  I  can  person- 
ally testify  that  his  intense  dedication  to 
freedom  and  peace  was  api>arent  In  his 
private  discussions  as  well  as  in  public. 

I  am  grateful,  therefore,  not  only  for 
his  accomplishments  but  also  for  the 
spiritual  inspiration  and  example  he  has 
given  us. 

I  feel  a  great  personal  los§  and  I  Join 
the  Nation  in  mourning  the  death  of  a 
great  hero  and  patriot. 


SELF-DEFEATING    MANDATORY 
CONTROLS 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31,1969 
Ml-.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  few  men  have  ever  enjoyed  such 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  trrw  toek 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  overseas  investments  of 
American  corporations  have  resulted  in 
great  economic  benefits  for  our  own 
country  and  for  our  free  world  friends 
and  trading  partners.  The  United  States 
has  -been  the  leader  in  committing  capi- 
tal, technology,  management  skills,  and 
other  private  resources  to  world  develop- 
ment. 

These  foreign  investments  have  cre- 
ated and  expanded  foreign  markets, 
strengthened  the  competitive  position  of 
American  companies  and  Increased  the 
flow  of  exports.  At  the  same  time  they 
have  contributed  to  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  other  members  of  the  free 
world  community.  American  business 
ventures  in  Latin  America  and  in  the 
less  developed  countries  have  been  of 
critical  importance  in  establishing  the 
conditions  for  stability  and  progress. 

Due  to  serious  balance-of-payments 
difficulty ,  temporary  restrictions  were  re- 
luctantly imposed  on  U.S.  foreign  direct 
investments  in  February  of  1965.  Busi- 
nessmen rendered  magnificent  coopera- 
tion in  the  voluntary  program  to  reduce 
capital  outflows  as  did  the  American 
banking  community  in  limiting  foreign 
lending. 
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It  was  evideit  to  everyone,  however, 
that  these  emergency  measures  must  be 
of  brief  durati  )n  because  U.S.  exports 
and  the  foreign  income  received  from  our 
dollar-earning  assets  abroad  are  the 
mainstay  in  out?  balance  of  payments. 

Restrictions  dn  American  overseas  in- 
vestments and  lending  are  now  in  the 
fifth  year.  The  emporary  measure  is  be- 
ing extended  in  o  the  long  term.  This  will 
result  in  seriou:;  damage  to  the  Nation's 
economic  interests  and  reduce  the  inflow 
of  foreign  earni  :igs  needed  to  sustain  our 
worldwide  comiiitments. 

Gen.  George  3  Decker,  retired,  presi- 
dent of  the  Marufacturing  Chemists  As- 
sociation, addressed  himself  to  this  ques- 
tion in  an  appi;arance  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  I'oreign  Economic  Policy. 
He  spoke  for  thi ;  great  American  chemi- 
cal industry  which,  both  as  an  exporter 
and  foreign  inv'stor.  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est sources  of  our  foreign  earnings. 

_He  impressive  y  has  stated  the  case  for 
removqLpf  thesB  self-defeating  manda- 
tory controls  and  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remark!!,  I  wish  to  enter  his  com- 
mehts  in  the  Coxcressional  Record,  as 
follows; 

Statement  on  House  Concuhrent  Resolu- 
tion 85  Presen  ED  BY  Gen.  G.  H.  Decker, 
USA,  Retired,  O'T  Be  halt  or  the  Manufac- 
turing Chemist  s  Association  Before  the 
Subcommittee  c  n  Foreign  Economic  Pol- 
icy OF  the  Committee  on  Foreign- Af- 
fairs,     U.S.      He  use      or     REPRESENTATIVE.S. 

March  27,  1969 

My  name  is  Gee  rge  H.  Decker.  I  am  Presi- 
dent of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Asso- 
ciation (MCA),  a  lonproflt  trade  association 
of  180  United  Stales  company  members  rep- 
resenting more  th  in  90  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction capacity  o  ba.sic  industrial  chemicals 
within  this  count:  y.  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  apt  e.^^  before  your  Committee 
today  and  acquaii  it  you  with  our  members' 
views  concerning  i  undatory  controls  on  for- 
eign direct  Investr  lents  by  U.S.  corporations. 

The  member  co  npanies  of  the  MCA  have 
been  surveyed  to  d  "termine  their  attitude  to-  * 
ward  the  present  lestrlctions  on  overseas  in- 
vestments. Those  engaged  in  foreign  opera- 
tions are  overwhe  mingly  in  favor  of  elimi- 
nating mandatory  ;ontrol3  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable. They  point  out  that  continued  re- 
straint on  investi  lent  abroad  will  have  a 
serious  adverse  im  (act  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  by  Umll  ing  the  potential  earning 
capacity  of  foreigr  affiliates  and  by  limiting 
expansion  of  the  ej  port  market  for  chemicals. 

BENEFITS    DERIVED    1  ROM    FOREIGN    INVESTMENT 

The  rapid  growt  ii  of  International  invest- 
ment has  been  o  la  of  the  most  dynamic 
forces  at  work  in  di  iveloping  the  world's  econ- 
omy in  the  years  1  oUowing  World  War  II.  It 
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TABLE  l.-US.    BALANCE    OF    PAYMENTS— OUTFLOW,   IN- 
FLOW, AND  NET  ON  DIRECT  INVESTMENTS' 
|ln  billions  of  dollars! 
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1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
19671. 
1968  >. 


Outflows 

Remitted 

Net  balance 

from  United 

to  United 

of  payments 

States 

States' 

impact 

1.2 

2.4 

+1.2 

1.4    . 

2.6 

+1.2 

1.7 

2.8 

+1.1 

1.6 

3.2 

+  1.6 

1.7 

3.6 

+2.0 

2.0 

3.8 

+1.8 

2.4 

4.4 

+2.0 

3.4 

4.9 

+1.5 

3.5 

5.1 

+2.0 

3.4 

5.3 

+1.9 

2.8 

6.4 

+3.6 

<  "Maintaining  the  Strength  of  the  United  States  Dollar  in  a 
Strong  Free  World  Economy,"  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
January  1968 

-  Includes  direct  inve^ment  fees  and  royalties. 

J  Statement  by  Charles  E.  Fiero,  Director.  Office  ol  Foreign 
Direct  investments.  US  Department  ol  Commerce,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Exchange  and  Payments  ol  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Jan.  15,  1969. 

CONTRIBUTION    OF   U.S.   EXPORTS    TO    BALANCE    OF 
PAYMENTS 

E.xports  are  the  cornerstone  of  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments  and  there  is  a  direct 
and  positive  relationship  between  foreign  in- 
vestment and  the  flow  of  exports  to  support 
such  investment.  About  25  percent  of  all  U.S. 
manufactured  exports  are  shipped  to  overseas 
subsidiaries.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  exports 
of  some  chemical  companies  are  shipped  to 
their  overseas  affiliates.  These  exports  Involve 
raw  materials,  intermediates,  and  certain 
other  imaterlals  marketed  directly  by  these 
affillaljfld  companies.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
mandatory  controls.  If  continued  much 
longer,  will  have  serious  adverse  effetcs  on 
U.S.  exports,  which  would  more  thEin  offset 
any  short-term  benefit  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments stemming  from  the  curtailment  of  di- 
rect Investment. 

Table  II  Indicates  the  contribution  of  the 
chemical  industry  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  balance  of  trade. 


TABLE   II.- 

-BALANCE   OF.   PAY*ENTS   AND    BALANCE   OF 
TRADE 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billions)  v 

Balance 
ol  pay- 
ments 

Balanceof  trade 

Year 

Balance  - 
of  trade 
(total) 

U.S.  chemical 

(Percent) 
Amount            total 

1960 

1961 

:::::  "-IJ 

+J4.4 
+5.2 

-+4.3- 
+5.0 
+6.6 
+5.0 
+3.7 
+4.5 

+J1.4 
+1.4 
+1.4 
+  1.5 
+1.8 
+1.8 
-H.8 
+  1.8 

31.8 
26  9 

1962 

1961. 

■      -2.2 

-2.7 

32.5 
30  0 

1%4 

1965 

-2.8 

-1.3 

27.3 
36  0 

1966 

1%7 

-1.4 

..:.-      -3.6 

48.6 

40  0 

ESTABLISHMENT      OF      CONTROL      PROGRAMS 


,  „  Due  to  the  persistent  balance  of  payments 

has  opened  up  neu  ■  fields  of  production,  en*,  deficit  and  the  resultant  drain  on  the  Na- 
ployment.  and  inc  ame.  It  has  Increased  theV tlon's  gold  reserves,  American  companies 
flow  of  technology  snd  tride.  It  has  enhanced  l^ere  asked  in  1965  to  cooperate  in  a  volun- 
the  wealt  i  of  nations  and  the  prospects  for     tary  program  of  restraint  In  direct  foreign 

Investment.  Nearly  700  companies,  including 
many  chemical  companies,  voluntarily  acted 
to  curb  the  dollar  outflow,  modifying  or 
postponing  overseas  projects,  financing 
through  foreign  borrowings,  accelerating  the 
repatriation  of  earnings,  and  taking  other 
measures  to  meet  the  short-term  need  of 
the  United  States  to  balance  its  interna- 
tional accounts. 

At  the  outset,  the  voluntary  program  was 
recognized  and  described  as  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure which  would  only  temporarily  interrupt 
the  process  of  direct  foreign  Investment 
which  so  successfully  served  the  economic 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  it*  free 
world  friends  and  trading  partners.  The  posi- 
tive  contribution   of  direct   foreign   invest- 


a  more  durable  peace.  United  States  indus- 
try, and  particulai  ly  the  chemical  industry 
has  been  a  leadeij  in  international  Invest- 
ment 

Foreign  investmfents  by  U.S.  corporations 
have  contributed  naterially  to  the  U.S.  bal- 
an:e  of  payments  jy  return  of  earnings  and 
by  the  creation  of  overseas  markets  for  US 
exports. 

Historically  the  teturn  flow  from  U.S.  In- 
vestments abroad  las  exceeded  considerably 
the  level  of  new  caj)ltal  movements  from  the 
United  States 

Table  I  .«ets  fortrf  the  relationship  between 
outflow  of  funds  ( n  direct  investment  and 
income  or  dividenqs  returned  to  the  United 
States 


ment  and  the  export  growth  It  generates 
constitute  one  of  the  more  significant  fac- 
tors In  our  international  transactions.  As  a 
result  of  serious  deterioration  In  our  inter- 
national accounts  In  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1967,  when  the  deficit  reached  an  annual 
rate  of  nearly  $7  billion,  the  President  an- 
nounced on  January  1.  1968,  a  mandatory 
Investment  eontrol  program.  Its  Implemen- 
tation has  provided  some  temporary  relief 
on  dollar  outflow,  but  at  the  expense  of 
mortgaging  our  future  balance  of  payments. 

PROBLEMS    GENERATED    BY    IMPLEMENTATION    OF 
MANDATORY   CONTROL   PROGRAM 

The  Imposition  of  mandatory  direct  In- 
vestment controls  has  had  various  detri- 
mental effects  on  the  foreign  operations  of 
our  member  companies.  For  example:  ' 

The  controls  have  required  them  to  take  "■ 
certain  flnanclal  actions  which  are  unsound 
from  a  bunlness  viewpoint  and  which  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  taken.  These  In- 
clude foreign  borrowing  at  rates  higher  than 
in  the  U.S.  and  restricting  of  trade  credits 
to  foreign  affiliates.  Under  the  controls  as 
they  presently  exist  any  Increase  In  export 
receivables  (particularly  In  Schedule  C  coun- 
tries) requires  local  borrowing  to  finance  any 
increase  In  working  capital.  Often  this  either 
proves  to  be  impossible  or  the  costs  are  pro- 
hibitive. Euro-Dollars  and  other  local  curren- 
cies are  becoming  Increasingly  scarce  and  the 
Interest  rate  continues  to  rise. 

The  regulation  requiring  return  of  divi- 
dends Is  particularly  troublesome.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances  plants  must  be  built  In 
foreign  countries.  Many  of  our  companies 
have  followed  the  practice  of  putting  In  the 
minimum  amount  of  equity  capital  and  the 
maximum  amount  of  loans  in  the  currency 
of  the  country  Involved,  obtained  from  local 
lending  Institutions.  Regardless  of  how  prof- 
itable a  given  company  may  be.  the  loans 
must  be  paid  off  before  there  can  be  any  sig- 
nificant flow  of  dividends  to  the  stockholders. 
Our  members  report  that  this  particular  fac- 
et of  the  problem  became  worse  In  1968 
and  will  be  more  so  In  1969.  It  should  be 
recognized  that  repatriation  of  foreign  earn- 
ings Is  Influenced  to  a  very  great  degree  by 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try. It  Is  anticipated  that  situations  will 
arise  wherein  a  corporation  will  be  placed 
In  a  position  of  violating  either  US.  Con- 
trol Regulations  or  foreign  law. 

In  certain  foreign  countries  a  patent  of  a 
foreign  producer  must  be  worked  within  a 
limited  period  after  granting  of  the  patent. 
This  means  that  the  company  concerned 
must  manufacture  the  product  within  the 
country  or  lose  its  patent  protection.  Con- 
struction of  facilities  to  do  this  involves  the 
corporation  in  the  kind  of  financing  prob- 
lems I  have  Just  mentioned. 

In  1968  one  of  the  effects  of  the  mandatory 
Investment  controls  has  been  the  curtailment 
of  overseas  acquisition  programs.  The  net 
balance-of-payments  results  of  an  acquisi- 
tion through  exchange  of  shares  become 
positive  rather  early,  since  the  common  stock 
exchanged  for  the  acquired  company  is  gen- 
erally held  abroad  for  Investment  whereas  the 
flow  of  royalties,  management  service  fees, 
and  dividends  to  the  US.  parent  as  well  as 
induced  export  begin  Immediately.  In  other 
words,  from  a  balance-of-payments  point  of 
view,  we  exchange  long-term  liabilities  for  an 
immediate  cash  flow  which  seems  highly  de- 
sirable in  the  light  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problems. 

Imposition  of  mandatory  controls  has 
made  it  necessary  to  forego  or  postpone  ex- 
ploration operations  in  certain  countries  due 
to  the  limited  exemption  allowed  under  the 
regulations.  This  Is  because  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  Government  will  permit  the 
large  investment  necessary  to  bring  a  newly 
discovered  dep>oslt  Into  production.  In  addi- 
tion To  the  high-cost,  high-risk  factors  In- 
volved In  exploration  operations,  the  Govern- 
ment has  placed  an  additional  risk  factor  on 
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exploration  operations,  through  the  restric- 
tive provision  contained  In  the  regulations. 

The  excessive  costs  and  time — clerical,  ac- 
counting, financial,  and  executive — required 
to  meet  the  periodic  reporting  requirements 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Direct  Investments 
and  the  time  and  costs  required  to  prepare, 
submit,  and  defend  specific  authorizations 
Impose  a  heavy  burden  on  corporate  man- 
agement and  prevent  prompt,  flexible  re- 
sponses to  opportunities  in  the  marketplace.- 
One  ol  our  member  companies  reports  that 
m  December  1968  OFDI  requested  an  esti- 
mate of  the  year's  position;  In  January  It 
requested  an  update  of  the  estimate;  in  Jan- 
uary It  also  requested  a  forecast  o^  1969:  and 
by  April  an  actual  report  for  1968.  Our  mem- 
bers feel  that  the  management  time  spent  In 
coping  with  the  control  program  could  have 
been  better  spent  on  furthering  the  growth 
and  profitability  of  their  businesses,  all  of 
which  would  contribute  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic position. 

In  addition  to  the  counterproductive  char- 
acteristics of  the  controls,  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  insofar  as  direct  Investors  bid  for 
foreign  borrowing  these  funds  are  no  longer 
available  to  contribute  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  in  other  areas  such  as  for  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  from  the 
United  States  or  for  investment  in  U.S. 
securities. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  express  the  opinion  of 
our  members  that  continuation  of  manda- 
tory controls  will  weaken  the  chemical  in- 
dustry's competitive  position  In  the  world 
market  and  Inhibit  normal  growth  and  sales 
potential  of  foreign  affiliates  of  U.S.  com- 
panies, thus  detracting  from  the  long-term 
interests  of  the  United  States.  Over  the  long 
run  market  positions  In  most  foreign  coun- 
tries must  be  protected  by  manufacturing 
within  the  country.  .^If  controls  impede  the 
efforts  of  U.S.  corporaWons  to  establish  fa- 
cilities abroad,  the  effect  will  be  far  reaching 
since  It  Is  most  difficult  to  regain  a  favorable 
competitive  position  once  it  is  lost.  Timing 
Is  increasingly  Important  In  this  fast-moving 
technological  world. 

The  chemical  Industry  cooperated  willingly 
vrtth  Government  In  the  Voluntary  Program 
and  has  worked  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  facilitate  the  Mandatory  Pro- 
gram. But  we  have  assumed — and  we  were 
assmed— that  the  control  program  would  be 
of  temporary  duration.  Although  our  mem- 
ber companies  have  been  able  to  continue 
their  overseas  operations  within  the  limita- 
tions Imposed  upon  them,  they  have  been 
faced  with  many  vexing  and  costly  problems 
which  will  become  increasingly  serious  and 
weaken  their  competitive  positions  if  the 
mandatory  program  is  continued.  They  con- 
sider it  feasible  and  highly  desirable,  not 
only  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustry but  from  that  of  the  Government  as 
well,  to  establish  now  a  firm  date  for  termi- 
nation of  mandatory  controls.  Rules  and 
procedures  should  be  established  to  provide 
for  phasing  of  the  liquidation  of  foreign  debt 
to  avoid  a  massive  outflow  of  dollars  once  the 
program  Is  terminated. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  underlying  principle  of  imposition 
of  mandatory  controls  of  any  kind  on  invest- 
ment is  a  dangerous  precedent  as  It  impedes 
the  most  efficient  natural  distribution  of  cap- 
ital consistent  with  economic  realities. 
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ments,  his  life,  and  his  service  to  the 
Nation.  Anything  I  add  here  would  be 
redundant. 

However,  I  am  deeply  conscious  that 
he  was  a  man  of  his  time.  No  man  on  the 
political  scene  of  America  could  have 
filled  so  well  the  role  of  leadership  which 
this  country  needed  after  the  trials  of 
World  War  II.  His  great  sense  of  pur- 
pose, his  overpowering  devotion  to  duty, 
his  perfect  sense  of  integrity  brought  our 
country  through  some  difficult  times.  The 
struggle  for  life  during  his  last  weeks 
typifies  the  character  of  this  great  man. 

With  every  American  I  share  deep 
sympathy  for  his  family  in  this  their 
tragic  hour.  Also  with  every  American  I 
share  a  great  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
life  which  this  native  Kansan  gave  to 
his  fellow  man  in  public  service. 


REPORT   TO    CONSTITUENTS 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31, 1969 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coun- 
try has  lost  one  of  its  great  leaders.  Much 
will  be  written  about  his  accompUsh- 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  compiled  a  report  to  my  con- 
stituents in  Pennsylvania's  16th  Congres- 
sional District.  It  contains  the  results  of 
a  poll  I  conducted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  91st  Congress  and  some  observa- 
tions as  follows: 

A  NEW  LOOK 

Beginning  with  this  issue,  my  newsletter 
adopts  a  new  name  and  a  new  format.  Its 
new  name,  I  think,  is  more  reflective  of  the 
general  content  of  these  reports  to  you— a 
coverage  of  thought  and  opinion  about  the 
Washington  scene.  The  new  format,  I  hope, 
will  make  each  newsletter  a  little  more  read- 
able. Furthermore,  this  design  will  permit  me 
to  utilize  pictures  In  Issues  to  come  which 
should  add  extra  Interest  for  those  of  you 
who  are  regular  recipients  of  the  newsletter. 

AGE    OF    DISSATISFACTION 

The  present  time  has  been  called  the  "age 
of  anxiety."  It  has  also  been  referred  to  as 
the  "age  of  dissatisfaction."  Perhaps,  the 
"age  Of  paradox"  might  be  yet  another  de- 
scription. Never  has  this  Nation  been  so 
powerful;  yet  never  have  we  been  so  uncer- 
tain and  anxious.  Never,  as  a  Nation,  have 
we  been  so  prosperous;  yet,  the  welfare  rolls 
in  our  major  cities  mount  each  week  and 
bring  costs  of  welfare  to  unprecedented 
heights.  Never  have  we  had  so  much;  yet, 
never  have  we  been  so  discontented.  Youths 
privileged  to  go  to  college  rebel  against  the 
established  order.  Some  people,  with  Just 
causes  to  promote,  let  their  enthusiasm  lead 
to  grave  injustices  that  threaten  the  his- 
toric principles  of  our  society.  The  dissatis- 
factions and  the  results  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tions call  for  legislative  response  and  in 
many  ways  chart  the  course  for  the  91st 
Congress.  

GOALS   NOT   so   DtFTERENT 

Too  often,  we  hear  about  those  areas  where 
various  segments  of  our  society  are  at  odds 
with  each  other.  Too  seldom,  we  are  remind- 
ed of  our  views  that  show  basic  similarity. 
Especlal'-y  in  the  efforts  to  cOmbat  poverty, 
the  antagonisms  between  the  taxpayer  and 
the  welfare  recipient  have  been  stressed  over 
and  over  again.  A  recently  completed  study 
suggests  that  the  goals  of  the  two  groups  are 
not  so  different.  The  report  concluded  that 
there  remains  in  America  a  shared  belief  In 
the  value  of  work.  The  poor  themselves  were 
repeatedly  shown  to  express  a  preference  for 
Jobs  at  adequate  pay  over  dependency  and 
public    handouts.    That    finding    certainly 
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should  inspire  some  thinking  toward  welfare 
reform  for  It  points  us  in  a  most  promising 
direction.  It  Is  regrettable  that  Government, 
after  assembling  unemployment  statistics  for 
so  many  years,  is  only  now  beginning  to  col- 
lect information  on  Job  opportunities.  Be- 
sides aiding  Job  seekers,  this  information 
could  provide  guidance  for  private  and  pub- 
lic Job  training  programs.  And.  at  least,  we 
are  beginning  to  turn  away  from  the  proven 
failures  In  attacking  poverty,  and  starting 
anew  with  people  themselves. 

important    work    AHEAD 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, the  one  on  which  I  serve,  has  some  of  the 
most  Important   work  of  the  91st  Congress 
within  Its  Jurisdiction,  especially  in  the  field 
of  education.  A  great  American  faith  Is  faith 
in  education  as  a  means  to  a  rewarding  life. 
Endowed  with  that  faith,  recent  Congresses 
have  adopted  a  whole  series  of  landmark  Acts 
to  provide  young  people  with  education  from 
the  preprimary  years  (Project  Head  Start t  to 
graduate  training  after  a  student  has  ob- 
tained a  bachelor's  degree.  For  young  people 
who  are  not  academically  inclined,  the  Con- 
gress has  broadened  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
vocational  training  program.  The  entire  edu- 
cational program  will  be  studied  thoroughly 
in  this  Congress  in  an  effort  to  permit  every 
American  youth  with  the  capacity  and  Inter- 
est to  get  a  college  education,  or  vocational 
training  at  work  that  interests  him.  Some  of 
the  general  questions,  as  we  proceed  with  this 
work,  will  be:  How  can  legislation  Influence 
the    overall    environment    of    young    people 
across  the  land  to  make  them  Interested  in 
higher  education  or  Job  training?  How.  can 
a  chain  of  dependency  on  relief  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  be  broken?  How  can 
stagnation,  crime,  and  militancy  be  mad?  less 
attractive  to  young  people  as  a  career?  How 
can  youths  be  influenced  to  seize  and  appre- 
ciate the  many  opportunities  In  this  coumtry? 

NOTABLE    QUOTE 

From  philosopher  Will  Durant:  "CKillza- 
tion  begins  with  order,  grows  with  Ul^erty. 
and  dies  with  chaos." 

TAXES 

Tax  matters  have  wide  public  interest,  and 
the  subject  is  one  that  Congress  Is  investigat- 
ing right  now.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  looking  Into  broad  areas  of  tax 
reform  and  my  hope  Is  that  they  will  be  able 
to  plug  some  of  the  tax  loopholes  which  now 
aliow  some  millionaires  to  escape  pa>'ment  of 
personal  income  tax.  Congress  has  not  re- 
vised the  tax  structure  in  over  fifteen  years, 
and  there  are  reforms  that  are  long  overdue. 
In  addition,  the  First  Session  of  the  91st 
Congress  must  decide  what  to  do  about  the 
10  percent  surtax  Imposed  on  corporate  and 
personal  income  which  Is  due  to  expire  June 
30,  1969.  Congress  must  decide  whether  to: 

( 1 )  allow  the  10  percent  surcharge  to  lapse: 

(2)  continue  at  the  10  percent  rate;  or  (3t 
continue  at  a  reduced  rate.  That  decision  will 
be  based  primarily  on  what  Vietnam  peeds 
are  projected,  and  the  amount  of  dverall 
spending  reduction  which  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

CHOICES    AND    PRIORITIES 

With  limited  resources  to  meet  great  prob- 
lems, the  Federal  Government  must  make 
choices  among  various  courses  of  action.  The 
whole  range  of  problems  facing  the  Congress 
cannot  be  met  In  one  year  not  even  In  the 
four  years  of  the  new  Administration.  The 
.  problems.  It  seems,  can  be  met  only  over  a 
generation  with  long-range  plans  coirerlng 
the  next  decade.  The  necessity  Is  to  pinpoint 
the  prlorltv  areas.  In  the  foreign  sphea-e  the 
Government  Is  confronted  with  decisions  as 
to  the  roles  we  undertake  around  the  world. 
Are  we  to  assist  our  friends  anywhere  In  the 
world  when  they  are  threatened  by  Com- 
munism? Shall  we  assist  them  only  where 
our  vital  interests  are  at  stake?  What  Is  to 
be  the  nature  and  scope  of  our  assistance— 
military,  economic,  or  both?  In  our  domestic 
affairs.  Congress  must  set  forth  a  definition 
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of  the  problems  trhlch  demand  a  concen- 
tration of  effort  a4d  Indicate  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  programs  to  meet  those  prob- 
lems. Certainly  tb«  crisis  of  the  cities,  crime, 
education  and  taxta  will  be  among  the  sub- 
jects receiving  Cotigressional  scrutiny. 
QTrxsno^NASx  rxsitlts 

The  results  fnxq  the  poll  published  In  the 
last  edition  of  my  newsletter  are  In,  and  I 
believe  you  might  And  them  as  interesting 
as  I  did.  If  no>t|iing  else,  the  questions 
brought  forth  a  wlfle  range  of  comment  from 
the  i6th  District  9n  Issues  of  Importance.  I 
was  Interested  par^cularly  In  your  responses 
regarding  Vietnam^  As  you  can  see  from  the 
figures  listed  beloir,  no  one  option  received 
overwhelming  sup^rt  and  the  greatest  per- 
centage  of  you  chtiee  to  give  me  sm  Indica- 
tion of  your  personal  theory  for  resolving  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  Many  of  those  personal 
viewpoints  were  qitlte  well  thought  out,  and 
I  appreciate  the  time  you  spent  letting  me 
know  how  you  would  go  about  ending  the 
war  in  Southeast  A^a. 

The  final  figure*  looked  this  way: 

CI)   Vietnam:       , 

(a)  i2|%'  of  yoii  felt  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  (ts  troops  from  Vietnam 
and  let  South  and  Iforth  Vietnam  fight  It  out 
themselves.  1 

(b)  18%  of  yoi  favored  resiiming  the 
bombing  and  trying  to  get  a  military  settle- 
ment of  the  oonfilict. 

(c)  A  policy  similar  to  the  present  one  of 
limited  fighting  wiiile  negotiating  'vas  fa- 
vored by  13%  of  thte  respondents. 

(d)  18%  wanted]  the  United  States  to  as- 
sume a  more  forotful  negotiating  role,  but 
begin  a  gradual  puiout  of  troops. 

(e)  9%  felt  the  Pnited  States  should  turn 
most  of  the  talkina  and  most  of  the  fighting 
over  to  the  South  ]  Vietnamese. 

(f)  The  proposal  to  have  the  United 
States  talk  about  tijoop  withdrawals  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  jwhile  letting  the  South 
Vietnamese  work  ^ut  the  political  settle- 
ment with  the  Vlei  Cong  was  the  choice  of 
S%  of  those  reapofdlng. 

(g)  24%  of  you  (^ered  your  own  thoughts 
about  resolving  thej  Vietnam  War. 

(2)  Social  Socurtiy: 

(a)  51%  of  the  respondents  favored  pro- 
viding for  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments to  Social  Security  benefits. 

(b)  9%  said  thait  benefits  should  be  In- 
creased overall  by  <3  percent  and  the  mini- 
mum amount  raisAl  from  $55  a  month  to 
•80.  J 

(c)  An  enactmenii  of  both  of  the  above  pro- 
posals was  called  fo^  by  23%  of  you. 

(d)  17%  wanted  jnone  of  the  above  ideas 
put  on  the  books. 

(3)  66%  of  you  ^ere  not  In  favor  of  the 
pay  raise  for  govemlnent  officials.  32%  of  you 
Indicated  that  the  pay  hikes  were  Justified, 
although  many  of:  those  respondents  felt 
that  the  percentaga  of  Increase  was  a  little 
high.  No  opinion  wate  registered  on  3%  of  the 
questionnaires  received. 

(4)  A  reorganization  of  the  Postal  Service 
drew  a  "Yes"  response  of  73%.  19%  said  no 
and  8%  stated  no  preference. 

(5)  55%  registered  an  opinion  that  the  tax 
sxircharge  should  b6  extended  to  meet  Viet- 
nam needs,  while  42%  opposed  the  exten- 
sion. 3%  had  no  optqlon. 

(6)  59%  of  the  r^pondents  said  they  did 
not  want  the  first  (^ass  postage  rates  raised 
even  with  the  guaratotee  of  air  mall  delivery. 
The  people  favoring  that  proposal  came  to 
36%  of  the  total  lyhile  5%  expressed  no 
choice.  On  this  question,  quite  a  lew  people 
commented  that  "Juiik  mail"  rates  should  be 
pushed  upward. 

(7)  A  partial  disD^antllng  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  with  a  transfer  into 
Cabinet-level  Depar^ents  of  some  of  the 
more  effective  anti- poverty  programs  drew 
favorable  opinion  fnm  81%  of  you.  10%  did 
not  want  such  a  mov  e  and  9%  had  no  prefer- 
ence shown. 

(8)  74%  would  aide  to  see  tax  credits  used 
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as  an  incentive  for  involving  private  industry 
in  social  problems  and  19%  do  not  feel  that 
the  tax  credit  program  should  be  enacted. 
7%  registered  no  opinion. 

(9)  Reform  of  the  Electoral  College  sys- 
tem was  favored  by  81  %  of  those  responding. 
15%  said  "No"  on  this  question  and  4%  in- 
dicated no  choice. 

(10)  66%  of  you  agreed  with  substituting 
a  runoff  election  process  for  the  present  sys- 
tem of  the  House  of  Representatives  choos- 
ing the  President  in  deadlocked  contests. 
28%  of  you  did  not  agree  and  6%  did  not 
respond. 

(11)  A  more  "evenhanded"  approach  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East  was  fa- 
vored by  82%.  11%  said  "No"  and  no  prefer- 
ence was  Indicated  on  7%  of  the  question- 
naires received. 

My  thanks  to  the  over  2200  of  you  who  let 
me  know  your  views  and  made  the  above  re- 
sults possible.  While  I  could  never,  and  would 
never,  claim  that  these  polls  are  a  complete 
indication  of  the  opinions  of  the  16th  Con- 
gressional District,  I  do  think  they  provide 
a  valuable  way  of  letting  me  determine  the 
feelings  of  a  pretty  good  cross-section  of  the 
people  In  Lancaster,  Lebanon  and  Lower 
Dauphin  CounUes.  As  we  get  Into  the  sum- 
mer months,  I  plan  to  send  out  another 
questionnaire,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  as 
many  of  you  as  possible  will  see  fit  to  re- 
spond at  that  time. 

A    BEMIMOEB 

I  try  to  remain  completely  accessible  to 
you  to  talk  about  problems  you  are  facing 
with  the  Federal  Government  or  about  your 
views  on  the  Issues  before  the  Congress.  If 
you  want  to  talk  to  me,  I  am  available  almost 
every  Friday  In  the  Congressional  Office  in 
Lancaster.  In  addition,  I  travel  to  Lebanon 
and  Middletown  to  meet  with  constituents 
on  two  Saturday  mornings  out  of  each 
month.  You  can  call  my  Lancaster  office  to 
make  sure  that  I  will  be  there  when  you 
want  to  see  me,  or  you  can  Just  drop  by. 
When  I'm  in  Washington,  a  "hot  line"  tele- 
phone is  at  your  service  in  my  office  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Lancaster  Post  Office 
Building.  Feel  free  to  stop  In  and  place  a 
call  about  those  matters  that  demand  my 
urgent  attention. 


r 
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VOLUNTARY  ARMY  IS  THE  ANSWER 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINCIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield  has  improved  the  quality 
of  the  debate  over  the  conscript-volun- 
teer question  by  a  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  case  for  returning  to  a  voluntary 
Army. 

In  an  article  written  for  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  on  Sunday,  March  30, 
1969,  Senator  Hatfield  uses  an  impres- 
sive array  of  facts  to  deal  with  the  wob- 
bly opinions  that  have  been  levied 
against  the  volunteer  Armed  Forces 
concept. 

Specifically,  he  pins  down  the  conten- 
tions that  the  voluntary  system  would  be 
too  expensive,  would  result  in  a'*lack 
army,  and  would  breed  a  mercenary 
armed  service.  Under  his  analysis,  these 
fears  prove  to  be  groimdless. 

After  arriving  at  basically  the  same 
general  conclusion,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  taken  the  initiative — as 
promised  In  the  President's  campaign — 
to  return  to  our  national  heritage  of 
basically  voluntary  recruitment.  In  addi- 
tion to  ordering  a  Department  of  De- 
fense study  called  "Project  Volunteer," 


the  President  has  created  a  commission 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  action.  Like  Senator 
Hatfield,  the  administration  is  moving 
ahead  on  the  belief  that  "A  Voluntary 
Army  Is  the  Answer,"  the  title  of  the 
mazaglne  article. 

The  article  by  Senator  Hatfield  fol- 
lows: 

SXNATOR  Hatfiku)  Argues  That  thx  Dratt  Is 
Wrong — A  Volunteer  Armt  Is  the  Answer 
(By  Mark  O.  Hatfixlo  ») 
I  have  always  been  somewhat  annoyed  by 
people  who  consistently  look  disaster  in  the 
eye  and  announce  that  "sometliing  good  will 
oome  of  it  in  the  end."  I  generally  suspect 
that  such  people  either  do  not  comprehend 
the  nature  of  the  calamity  or  are  callous  to 
tragedy. 

So  it  is  with  certain  misgivings  that  I 
assert  that  something  positive  may  result 
from  our  involvement  In  the  senseless  and 
unpopular  war  in  Vietnam.  Without  the  war 
I  doubt  that  opposition  to  our  system  of 
conscription  would  have  gained  the  mo- 
mentum It  has,  momentum  which  may  even- 
tually lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  draft  and 
the  establishment  of  a  volunteer  military, 
the  only  system  that  allows  the  maximum 
personal  liberty  and  eliminates  the  major 
Inequities  Inherent  in  conscription. 

The  draft  has  forced  young  men  who 
abhor  the  war  to  make  difficult  choices.  My 
files  are  fiUed  with  letters  from  troubled 
youths  who  must  reconcile  their  duty  to 
their  country  with  their  duty  to  their  con- 
sciences. They  have  desperate  alternatives: 
choese  to  move  to  Canada,  to  declare  them- 
selves conscientious  objectors,  to  go  to  Jail, 
or  choose  to  kill  men  they  do  not  hate  In  a 
war  they  cannot  Justify  for  a  cause  they  do 
not  believe  In. 

This  horrible  dilemma  is  very  much  a  part 
of  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam.  The  pain  and  sxif- 
fering  of  this  war  are  not  limited  to  the 
battlefields  or  the  orphanages  and  refugee 
camps  of  Southeast  Asia.  They  are  felt  by 
young  men  like  Peter  Danlelson,  a  19-year- 
old  phUosophy  major  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  who  was  quoted  in  this  magazine: 
"If  I  was  on  the  battlefield,  would  I  Justify 
killing,  or  wotild  I  go  crazy?  Wrecking  my 
career  by  trying  for  CO.  (conscientious 
objector  status]  scares  me.  Five  years  in 
Leavenworth  for  refusing  to  serve  scares  me. 
But  if  becoming  a  soldier  means  killing  in- 
nocent people,  that  scares  me,  too.  The 
choices  are  so  big  I  can't  handle  them." 

Sensitive  young  men  like  Peter  will  be  for- 
ever haunted  by  the  choices  they  must  make 
on  the  draft.  But  opposition  to  the  system 
is  by  no  means  found  only  among  its  primary 
victims.  Greater  and  greater  numbers  of 
people  are  Joining  me  in  the  conclusion  that 
we  must  end  the  draft,  we  must  have  a  vol- 
unteer professional  army.  I  believe  that  con- 
scription cannot  meet  the  requirements  of 
an  effective  military  manpower-procurement 
system:  (1)  to  preserve  individual  liberty 
and  freedom  as  much  as  possible  from  un- 
justified Intrusion  by  the  Government:  (2) 
to  insure  that  every  yo\ing  man  receives 
equal  treatment  and  no  one  is  required  to 
make  sacrifices  that  are  not  demanded  of 
his  peers:  (3)  to  provide  the  maximum  na- 
tional security  with  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  economy. 

It  can  be  shown,  I  believe,  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  program  now  in  use  does  not 
meet  these  criteria.  First,  the  draft  denies 
individual  liberty.  As  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal pointed  out  editorlaUy  in  March,  1967: 
"We  should  recognize  that  [the  draft]  is 
about  the  most  odious  fomj  of  Government 
control  we  have  yet  accepted.  We  should  not 
forget  that  it  is  a  basic  violation  of  our  tradi- 
tions of  freedom  and  Individualism." 
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>Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Republican  Senator 
from  Oregon,  has  introduced  a  bill  embody- 
ing the  proposals  he  sets  forth  in  this  article. 


I  feel  strongly  that  each  man  has  a  moral 
obUgatlon  to  serve  his  country,  but  he  mxist 
be  granted  the  freedom  to  accept  his  re- 
sponsibility and  the  right  to  determine  the 
form  his  service  shall  take.  Individual  liberty 
is  not  a  concession  that  can  be  withdrawn 
or  that  must  be  paid  for  by  mlUtary  service. 
It  is  the  ultimate  right  in  a  democracy. 

The  draft  also  falls  to  meet  the  criterion 
of   fairness,   for   It   U   not  equally   applied. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  resentment 
because  the  Selective  Service  System  is  not 
administered     uniformly     throughout     the 
country,  because  of  the  uncertainty   young 
men  must  live  with  and  because  of  the  many 
inequities  of  the  deferment  system.  But  the 
most  basic  inequity  Is  the  fact  that  a  smaller 
and  smaller  minority  of  our  young  men  is 
carrying   the    burden   of    national    defenae. 
Even  tjnder  today's  crisis  conditions,  the  mili- 
tary services  draft  only  about  350,000  men 
out  of  a  draft-eligible  pool  that  totals  12  mil- 
lion. We  should  not  tolerate  a  system  that 
caprlciouslv   requisitions   two   years   out   of 
the  lives  of  some  youths  while  allowing  the 
majority  their  liberty. 

Even  the  third  criterion,  that  of  efficiently 
providing  the  necessary  quantity  and  quality 
of  men.  Is  beyond  the  system  of  conscrip- 
tion. Why?  Because  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem Is  designed  only  to  provide  large  num- 
bers 0/  men;  It  Is  Inherently  Incapable  of 
supplying  well-qualified  personnel. 

The  nature  of  military  needs  has  changed 
dramatically  since  World  War  11.  when  our 
conscription  process  was  designed.  In  the 
nlneteen-fortles  It  was  necessary  to  maintain 
a  large  "generallsf  army.  But  today  the  need 
for  great  numbers  of  combat  troops  has  been 
reduced  by  modern  weapons  capable  of  un- 
dertaking assignments  formerly  performed 
by  men  and  bv  the  changed  nature  of  war- 
fare It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever 
again  be  engaged  In  nonnuclear  hostilities 
similar  to  World  War  II.  Future  military  en- 
gagements win  probably  be  guerrilla  or  coun- 
terlnsurgencv  operations  such  as  the  one  in 
Vietnam,  where  a  small,  highly  trained  and 
experienced  army  is  more  effective  than  a 
large,  inexperienced  and  transient  force. 
Conscription,  designed  to  provide  great  num- 
bers of  men.  cannot  supply  men  with  the 
technical  know-how  to  operate  modern 
weapons  or  the  training  and  experience  to 
be  effective  guerrilla  fighters. 

Draftees,  who  have  been  taken  from  clvU- 
lan  life  against  their  wishes,  spend  their  two 
years  of  military  service  oovmting  the  days 
until  they  get  out.  As  soon  as  the  required 
period  is  over,  the  vast  majority  of  them 
return  to  civilian  life— producing  an  average 
yearly  turnover  rate  of  90  percent.  This  high 
rate  prevente  specialized  training  during  a 
period  when,  in  the  words  of  one  observer, 
"the  new  demands  imposed  by  warfare  sug- 
gest that  what  we  need  Is  not  only  super- 
weapons  but  supermen  In  uniform."  Ueut. 
Gen  Ira  Eaker.  a  retired  Air  Force  officer, 
commented:  "Weapons  are  now  so  compU- 
cated  and  require  such  technical  compe- 
tence and  skill  for  their  operation  and  main- 
tenance that  It  is  absurd  to  expect  short-term 
trainees  to  man  them  effectively." 

The  draft,  based  as  It  is  on  compulsion, 
not  free  choice,  aggravates  the  turnover 
problem;  Inasmuch  as  It  does,  it  must  be 
counted  a  negative  factor  in  national  secu- 
rity It  continues  to  amaze  me  that  the  pub- 
lic officials  most  vigilant  in  seeing  that  every 
defense  request  is  met  (from  F-lll's  to  the 
costly  and  questionable  AJBJI.)  are  often 
the  very  men  who  most  adamantly  defend 
the  draft— which  is  clearly  the  most  vtilner- 
able  aspect  of  our  national  security. 

It  is  easUy  demonstrable  that  the  draft  la 
not  a  Just  and  effective  method  of  procuring 
mUlUry  manpower.  And  there  is  no  way  of 
making  vrocedural  reforms  in  the  Selective 
Service  System  that  will  enable  it  to  meet 
the  three  basic  criteria.  For  Instance,  the 
lottery  approach,  under  which  draftees  would 
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be  selected  on  a  random  basis  from  a  pool 
of  eligible  iB-year-olds,  falls  on  all  three 
counts.  Substituting  Lady  Luck  for  General 
Hershey  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  young 
men  are  forced  into  service  and  denied  their 
individual  liberty.  The  random  selection 
process  does  not  alleviate  the  basic  Injxis- 
tice  of  the  draft— the  fact  that  a  few  serve 
while  many  escape — though  it  could  reduce 
some  of  the  inequities  in  the  deferment  sys- 
tem and  the  lack  of  uniform  administration 
by  the  4,000  draft  boards.  I  find  It  very  dif- 
flcxilt  to  think— as  those  who  support  the  lot- 
tery system  must— that  injustice  handed  out 
by  a  machine  is  more  tolerable  than  Injus- 
tice handed  out  by  men.  As  Bruce  Chapman 
points  out  In  his  book  "The  Wrong  Man  in 
Uniform,"  the  lottery  'would  be  a  supremely 
callous,  a  dehumanizing,  a  frivolous  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored game  of  Russian  rou- 
lette." 

And,  finally,  the  lottery  system  would  not 
Improve  the  quality  of  servicemen  or  the  ef- 
ficiency or  economy  of  the  system.  Men 
woxUd  still  be  serving  against  their  wills  and 
the  turnover  rate  would  be  no  different.  Our 
mUltary  forces  would  still  be  composed  of 
Inadequately  trained,  inexijerienced  men  and 
woiUd  remain  a  liability  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

The  lottery  approach  should  not  be  made 
to  represent  anything  more  than  It  Is:  a 
Umlted  reform  In  the  operation  of  the  con- 
script system,  which  would  still  be  undemo- 
cratic. Inequitable  and  inefficient.  The  lottery 
is  a  patchwork  proposal  designed  to  cover 
some  of  the  gaping  holes  in  the  fabric  of  mili- 
tary conscription,  but  It  does  Uttle  to  retailor 
the  flaws  In  the  baste  design  of  the  draft. 

1  am  convinced  that  the  only  solution  to 
our  problem  is  the  abolition  of  the  draft  and 
the  return  to  a  voluntary  military.  This  Is  the 
system  that  would  allow  maximum  personal 
liberty  and  freedom  from  Government  Inter- 
ference, for  no  one  would  be  forced  to  serve 
in  the  armed  forces  against  his  will.  A.  volun- 
teer military  would  eliminate  the  inequities 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  and  end  the 
injustice  of  forcing  some  to  serve  while  allow- 
ing the  majority  to  escape.  And,  with  its  re- 
duced turnover,  it  would  provide  a  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  military  establishment. 

An  all-volunteer  force  Is  xisually  first  chal- 
lenged on  the  ground  that  It  would  never 
provide  the  armed  services  with  the  number 
of  men  needed.  The  evidence  Indicates  other- 
wise. We  are  talking  about  rather  small  num- 
bers of  men.  In  peacetime,  actordlng  to  the 
economist  Walter  Ol.  a  volunteer  military, 
with  Its  reduced  turnover,  should  need  to  re- 
cruit only  about  333,000  young  men  Into  the 
enlisted  ranks  each  year.  Statistically,  this 
comes  down  to  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
draft-eligible  pool— young  men  between  18 
and  26.  Even  if  this  pool  were  limited  to  men 
18  through  20— the  ages  at  which  the  major- 
ity of  youths  are  making  career  decisions— 
the  military  would  need  to  recruit  only  about 
6  per"  cent  of  the  group  into  the  enlisted  ranks 
each  year. 

Even  more  relevant  are  statistics  on  the 
difference  between  the  total  number  of  men 
needed  annually  and  the  number  of  true 
volunteers  the  mllltery  can  expect  to  recruit 
without  improving  the  conditions  of  service: 
the  difference  between  supply  and  demand. 
This  difference  is  astonishingly  low.  Profes- 
sor Ol — who  served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Pentagon  during  a  1964  study  of  military 
manpower  and  who  uses  Defense  Department 
statistics  in  developing  his  estimates — points 
out  that  by  1970,  with  a  peacetime  force  of 

2  65  million  men,  the  shortage  would 
amount  to  only  75,000.  In  other  words,  all 
but  75.000  of  the  men  needed  to  maintain 
the  armed  services  would  volunteer  anyway 
if  pay  levels  were  not  changed. 

Let  me  point  out  parentheUcally-^Jiiat 
President  NUon  has  pledged  to  move  toward 
an  all-volunteer  force  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment U  conducting  a  study  called  "ProJ- 
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ect   Volunteer."    Nixon's   plan   to   request   a 
military  pay  raise— recently  dropped  in  an 
effort    to    insure    a    budget   surplus— repre- 
sented a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  the 
increase,  if  it  does  flnaUy  come,  wUl  have  a 
delayed   rather   than   an   Immediate  impact 
for  it  will   be  spread  over  all  ranks.   Very 
little  of  It  or  the  »1.8-billlon  Congress  has 
already  approved  wiU  filter  down  to  new  re- 
cruits,   and   the   Increase    that   wiU   do   the 
most  to  encourage  a  volunteer  army  Is  the 
one  that  will  give  substantially  more  money 
to  the  first-term  enlistee. 
'■     The  task  of  making  a  military  career  at- 
tractive   and    rewarding   enough    to    Induce 
75,000  men  to  volunteer  Is  not  Insurmount- 
able. We  could,  for  Instance,  raise  the  pay 
scales  considerably  and  Improve  such  fringe 
benefits  as  educational  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities.  We  might  also  try  to  increase  the 
social  status  of  the  career  military  man,  ease 
rigid   promotion  schedules  and  raise  re-en- 
listment bonuses.  Professor  Ol  has  concluded 
that   salary  Increases  alone,   totaling  ajKiut 
$4-btlllon,   would   supply   all   the   incentive 
needed    to   maintain   the   peacetime   armed 
forces  (Dr.  Harry  Gllman.  who  took  pafrt  in 
the  1964  manpower  study  and  later  headed 
an   investigation    of   compensation   and    re- 
enlistment   problems    for   the   Pentagon,    Is 
even  more  optimistic.  He  believes  that  the 
extra  budget  outlay  would  be  only  H-bU- 
llon ) .  According  to  Professor  Ol's  figures,  the 
price  for  maintaining  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary establishment  would  double,  to  about 
?i8-blIllon,  in  wartime.  Ol  ridicules  the  De- 
fense Department's  estimate  that  a  volunteer 
system  might  cost  an  additional  S17-bllllon 
in  salaries.  Such  a  pay  increase  would  result 
in  an  average  annual  salary  of  well  over  JB.OOO 
for  first-term  enlistees— an  absurd  estimate 
of  thfe  economic  reward  necessary  to  attract 
an  additional  75,000  men. 

The  budgetary  Increase  of  $4  billion  repre- 
sents onlv  a  5  per  cent  increase  in  our  na- 
tional defense  budget  and  does  not  refiect 
the  reduction  in  force  levels— and  corre- 
sponding economies— that  can  be  achieved 
under  a  voluntary  system  or  the  savings  that  »k 
would  be  produced  by  the  Increased  effi- 
ciency of  a  professional  military. 

The  head  of  the  Army's  enlisted  personnel 
directorate    has    stated    that    "the    current 
strength  of  armed  forces  could  actually  be 
reduced  If  the  annual  turnover  of  m«n  was 
reduced,"  and  a  professional  military '  would  ^ 
experience   less   turnover.    An   all-volunteer 
force    Professor  Ol  estimates,  would  have  a 
30    per    cent    reduction    In    turnover.    That 
means  30  per  cent  fewer  men  would  have 
to  be  recruited  and  trained  each  yetr,  and 
that  means  fewer  men  would  be  needed  to 
train  them— resulting  in   the   reassignment 
of  approximately  80.000  of  the  265.000  men 
engaged  in  training  functions  at  peacetime 
manpower   levels.    Thus,    force   levels    could 
be  reduced  by  80,000  men  without  any  re- 
duction in  defense  capability.   (It  should  be 
noted  that  this  reduction  in  personnel  would 
more  than  compensate   for  the  75,000-man 
deficit   predicted   for   a   voluntary   military 
operating  under  present  pay  scales  and  en- 
listment rates.) 

An  armed  service  of  professionals  would 
perform  much  more  efficiently  than  one  com- 
posed of  conscripts.  Robert  Lekachman  esti- 
mated in  an  article  In  Challenge  in  1967  that 
the  productivity  of  the  draftee  or  reluctant 
volunteer  averages  about  20  per  cent  less 
than  that  of  a  professional  soldier.  A  voluii- 
tary  military  composed  of  about  2j43  mil- 
lion men  would  therefore  be  the  effective 
equivalent  of  a  peacetime  armed  force  of  2.66 
million  men.  40  per  cent  of  whom  were 
draftees  and  reluctant  volunteers.  (These 
statUtics  suggest  that  reductions  totaling 
nearly  three  times  the  75,000-troop  deficit 
could  be  made  with  no  loss  in  defense  capa- 
blUty.)  i       ^     , 

As  force  levels  are  reduced,  the  cost  or 
maintaining   the   military   is   reduoed.   But 
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other  economic^  growing  out  of  lower  turn- 
over rates  woujd  be  realized  with  an  all- 
volunteer  mllltvy:  smaller  expenditures  for 
veterans'  beneflts,  savings  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  complicated  equipment  now  mis- 
treated by  Inadequately  trained  men  and  re- 
ductions m  th4  cost  of  maintaining  boot 
camps.  In  fact,  five  Congressmen  estimated 
In  "How  to  End  !the  Draft,"  a  book  published 
In  1967.  that  a  Voluntary  system  would  have 
saved  more  th^n  $1.7-bllllon  In  personnel 
costs  alone  durlbg  1966.  ThU  represents  al- 
most half  of  th«  »4-bllllon  Professor  Ol  cal- 
culates would  b«  needed  In  Increased  salaries 
for  a  professlonafl  armed  force. 

But  to  dlscu^  the  price  of  a  voluntary 
military  establUhment  In  terms  of  its  in- 
creased budget  (loets  Is  to  miss  the  point.  In 
real  economic  feirms,  an  all-volunteer  force 
would  not  be  any  more  expensive  than  our 
current  Army  (if  conscripts,  but  the  bill 
would  be  sent  t>  a  different  party.  Under  a 
voluntary  syster  i  all  taxpayers  would  share 
the  true  cost  of  i  upportlng  our  armed  forces. 
Under  the  draft  system  the  young  men  we 
force  into  the  nilUtary  subsidize  their  own 
service.  When  a  youth  Is  capable  of  earning 
•350  a  month  li  civilian  employment  and 
Is  drafted  and  fald.  at  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, only  $210- -Including  tax  benefits  and 
aOJowaiices  for  re  om  and  board— the  lost  In- 
come is  his  extra  contribution  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  armed  forces.  We  must  rem- 
edy this  Injustice  by  placing  the  financial 
burden  of  our  national  defense  where  It  be- 
longs—on the  geaeral  taxpayers  rather  than 
the  hapless  young  men  we  force  Into  uni- 
form. 

On  the  basis  of  1964  statistics.  Professor 
Ol  has  estimated  that  the  difference  between 
what  a  young  man  could  earn  as  a  civilian 
and  his  pay  as  a  draftee  Is  $1,680  a  year. 
But  during  that  year  taxpayers  over  21  paid 
an  average  Feder  U  tax  of  onlv  $633.  In  Pro- 
fessor Ols  words:  "The  typlca'l  draftee  [was] 
thus  saddled  wltii  a  hidden  tax  that  [was! 
over  twice  as  hl|[h  as  the  Federal  Income- 
tax  burden  of  an  Individual  taxpayer." 

If  we  paid  your  g  men  salaries  high  enough 
to  induce  them  to  volunteer,  we  would 
merely  be  paylnj  the  true  value  of  their 
service;  the  addel  budgetary  cost  would  be 
only  a  reflection  of  the  actual  cost  of  our 
armed  services.  The  argimient  that  an  all- 
volunteer  force  would  cost  too  much  Is  not. 
In  reality,  an  argument  for  conscription  but 
an  argument  agal  nst  the  extent  of  our  mili- 
tary commitment.  This  point  was  most  ef- 
fectively made  in  "Why  the  Draft?"  a  book 
by  seven  young  political  economists: 

"The  volunteer  army  forces  taxpayers  to 
recognize  the  tru;  cost  of  military  activity 
If  they  would  be  unwilling  to  pay  this  cost. 
It  must  be  because  the  benefits  from  such 
activity  are  less  tl  an  its  cost.  In  such  a  case, 
the  activity  should  be  curtailed,  and  not! 
as  under  a  draft  system,  merely  have  Its 
cost  concealed.  .  .  .  The  volunteer  army  does 
not  Increase  the  real  cost  of  national  de- 
fense; If  anythln;.  because  it  Is  more  ef- 
ficient. It  reduces  :hat  cost.  What  it  does  do, 
however.  Is  make  the  cost,  apparent  while 
distributing  it  mdre  evenly." 

A  second  comn  on  criticism  of  the  pro- 
posal for  volunUiy  military  service  is  that 
It  would  produce  m  all-black  army.  (Some- 
times the  charge  :s  that  It  would  be  a  poor 
black  army;  the  fict  that  the  draft  system 
produces  a  poor  aimy  is  overlooked.  It  U  the 
upper-lower  class  i  ind  the  lower-middle  class 
that  are  drafted  In  disproportionate  numbers. 
A  volunteer  army,  because  of  Improved  pay 
status  and  conditlDns.  would  be  much  more 
a  middle-class  arm  r  ) 

I  will  defend  ths  volunteer  military  serv- 
ice against  the  charge  that  It  would  be  dis- 
proportionately blick  at  some  length— not 
because  the  argument  has  any  validity,  but 
because  it  is  an  (motional  issue  raised  by 
men  who  evidentlj  have  not  Uken  the  time 
to  discover  whether  their  charges  have  any 
basis  in  fact.  I  submt  that  they  have  not. 
Simple  arlthmetl ;  establishes  that  a  volun- 
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teer  armed  force  would  not  result  in  a  "black 
army."  The  argtiment  of  the  critics  U  that 
since  black  youths  don't  have  many  eco- 
nomic opportunities  they  would  flock  to  re- 
cruitment offices  If  the  military  offered  them 
a  decent  wage.  What  is  overlooked  Is  that  2.5 
times  as  many  white  youtlis  as  black  youths 
are  classified  "poor"  by  the  Government.  So 
if  you  accept  the  crlUcs'  assumption  that 
salary  an<^  poverty  levels  alone  would  deter- 
mine the  enlistment  rate,  there  would  be  2.5 
white  volunteers  for  every  black  one. 

There  is  litOe  reason  to  believe  that  black 
men  would  Join  the  military  in  great  dispro- 
portion to  the  number  of  white  young  men 
who  would  be  drawn  to  this  career.  In  fact, 
the  national  advisory  commission  on  the 
draft  stated  In  its  report,  "In  Pursuit  of 
Equity."  that  quaUfied  white  and  black 
youths  volunteer  at  rates  about  equal  to 
their  over-all  proportion  in  society.  (Blacks 
between  18  ^nd  26  represent  about  12  per 
cent  of  their  age  group  and  they  voluntarily 
enter  the  service  in  approximately  the  same 
proportion.)  I  find  it  difficult  to  anticipate 
any  reason  for  this  pattern  of  equal  enlist- 
ment rates  to  change  under  a  totaUy  volun- 
tary mUitary,  and  would  expect,  therefore, 
the  proportion  of  blacks  entering  the  armed 
forces  to  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  12  per 
cent. 

It  Just  cannot  be  logically  argued  that  an 
all-volunteer  force  with  higher  pay  rates  and 
Improved  benefits  would  be  disproportion- 
ately attractive  to  blacks.  Economist  Milton 
Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chicago  argues 
convincingly  that  present  pay  leveU  are 
"comparatively"  more  advantageous  to  the 
Negro  than  would  be  the  Increased  wages  of 
a  professional  military.  For,  even  as  low  as 
military  pay  is.  it  still  offers  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  draft-age  black  youths  higher  In- 
comes than  they  could  earn  in  civilian  Ufe 
according  to  the  Census  Bureau.  But  only 
about  33  per  cent  of  the  white  youths  are 
earning  wages  below  what  they  could  get  in 
the  military.  What  it  means,  then,  is  that 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  black  youths 
who  would  be  attracted  to  the  military  be- 
cause of  pay  have  already  had  the  financial 
incentive  to  Join.  Higher  pay  would  be  a 
potential  incentive  to  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  young  blacks,  but  would  be  potentially 
attractive  to  about  70  per  cent  of  youne 
whites. 

Even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  a  profes- 
sional military  did  produce  unequal  racial 
enlistment  rates,  it  would  not  cause  an  un- 
acceptable Imbalance.  Prof.  Thomas  Schel- 
llng.  an  economist  and  defense  analyst  at 
Harvard's  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  School 
of  Government,  has  estimated  that  if  black 
men  should  find  military  service  to  be  three 
or  four  times  as  attractive  as  whites  did, 
their  high  rejection  rates  would  mean  that 
they  would  still  represent  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  armed  forces. 

Critics  may  attempt  to  argue  that  the  re- 
enUstment  rate  for  blacks  is  considerably 
greater  than  it  is  for  whites,  and  assert  that 
this  will  eventually  cause  a  significant  racial 
Imbalance  as  more  blacks  elect  to  remain 
in  uniform.  This  possibility  exists,  however, 
whether  men  are  drafted  into  the  service  or 
volunteer.  And  Army  figures  show  that  the 
re-enlistment  rate  for  blacks  who  were 
drafted  is  30  per  cent  higher  than  the  re- 
enlistment  rate  for  white  draftees.  But  the 
black  ra-enllstment  rate  of  first-term  volun- 
teers was  only  25  per  cent  above  the  white 
volunteer  re-enlistment  rate.  Furthermore  as 
the  conditions  of  military  service  more 
closely  approximate  what  the  white  young 
man  can  expect  to  enjoy  as  a  civilian  they 
will  provide  greater  incentive  for  him  to  re- 
enlist;  the  comparative  advantages  of  mili- 
tary life  already  provide  this  incentive  for 
most  black  young  men.  A  voluntary  military 
then,  could  be  expected  to  produce  more 
comparable    racial    re-enlistment    rates. 

While  converting  to  a  voluntary  system 
the  military  should  provide  greater  flexibility 
in  enlistment  standards  so  that  young  men 


with  slight  educational  or  physical  Inade- 
qxiacies  could  be  accepted  and  given  special 
training  and  appropriate  assignments.  Al- 
though the  rejection  rate  for  blacks  Is  dou- 
ble the  rate  for  whites,  this  would  not  re- 
sult In  the  acceptance  of  twice  as  many 
Negroes.  Army  flgiu-es  show  that  for  every 
black  youth  who  attempted  to  volunteer  and 
waa  rejected  in  1968.  three  white  youths 
were  rejected.  In  other  words,  under  the  fiex- 
Ible  enlistment  standards,  75  whites  would 
be  accepted  to  25  blacks. 

Another  factor  which  will  temper  any 
trend  toward  a  black  army  is  our  national 
commitment  to  improving  the  economic  op- 
portunities of  our  black  citizens.  As  we  ex- 
pand the  opportunities  in  the  civilian  Job 
sector,  fewer  black  men  will  find  the  mili- 
tary to  be  the  most  attractive  road  to  higher 
economic  and  social  status,  and  this  will 
tend  to  place  an  effective  ceiling  on  the  pro- 
portion of  blacks  who  enlist. 

Finally,  I  believe  it  Is  difficult  to  argue 
convincingly  that  It  woiUd  be  undesirable 
for  the  United  States  to  have  a  military 
establishment  in  which  the  ratio  of  black 
men  was  two  or  three  times  that  in  society. 
The  five  members  of  Congress  who  wrote 
"How  to  End  the  Draft"  put  It  this  way: 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  vrtth  the  fact  that 
military  service  In  an  all-volunteer  army 
might  offer  some  Negroes  better  living  con- 
ditions, better  education,  more  secure  em- 
ployment, a  better  chance  of  assuming  re- 
sponsibility and  a  more  dignified  life  than 
the  civilian  economy  can  offer.  It  is  not  our 
military  system  which  should  be  condemned 
for  offering  a  chance  to  the  Negro,  It  Is  the 
civilian  sector  of  our  society  which  should 
be  condemned  for  failing  to  allow  the  Negro 
to  share  fully  the  fruits  of  America's  nros- 
perlty." 

Another  charge  brought  against  the  volun- 
tary-military proposal  is  Just  as  fallacious 
and  emotional  as  the  predictions  of  a  black 
army.  This  is  the  argument  that  a  profes- 
sional military  would  be  composed  of  "mer- 
cenaries"—men  who  would  Join  the  service 
only  for  the  money  and  whose  loyalty  would 
therefore  be  questionable. 

This  line  of  reasoning  presupposes  that 
young  men  would  choose  military  careers 
solely  because  they  were  well-paid.  But  young 
people  who  pick  careers  as  teachers  or  car- 
penters certainly  don't  reach  their  decisions 
purely  on  the  basis  of  economics,  and  there 
Is  no  reason  to  think  that  those  who  enlist  in 
the  military  would  be  motivated  entirely  by 
good  pay  and  improved  benefits.  John  Mltrl- 
sm.  a  former  research  associate  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies,  recentlv  pointed  out 
in  an  article  in  Current  History:  "Monetary 
gain,  training  and  veterans'  benefits  are  not 
the  only  reasons  men  Join  the  armed  forces: 
if  they  were,  there  would  be  almost  no  true 
volunteers  today.  Men  Join  because  of  pa- 
triotism, family  tradition,  the  military's 
Image  of  manliness  and  the  chance  to  travel. 
These  attractions  are  strong  .  .  ." 

Our  military  officers  have  traditionally  been 
well-paid  and  they  have  not  been  character- 
ized contemptuously  as  "mercenaries."  In- 
deed, as  the  prestigious  magazine  Science 
asked  editorially  In  January.  "Why  is  a 
volunteer  officer  a  'dedicated  career  man'  but 
an  enlisted  man  a  'mercentiry'?" 

The  conclusion  that  a  well-paid  military 
would  be  less  loyal  than  an  army  of  con- 
scripts is  questionable.  Is  it  really  logical  to 
expect  that  a  man  whose  service  is  adequately 
compensated,  whose  status  is  enhanced  by  a 
new  professionalism  and  whose  contribution 
is  recognized  and  appreciated  will  be  less 
loyal  to  his  nation  and  its  Ideals  than  a  man 
who  Is  forced  into  service,  is  Inadequately 
compensated  and  who  enjoys  all  too  little 
esteem  from  the  general  public? 

A  volunteer  force  will  not  be  an  exclusive, 
stable  body  of  men  isolated  from  all  contact 
with  civilian  society  and  Influences.  (After 
all.  we  don't  demand  that  volunteers  take 
vows  of  celibacy  or  renounce  their  parents.) 
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Between  1960  and  1965.  an  average  of  520,000 
men  entered  the  service  each  year.  Under  a 
voluntary  military,  there  would  sUU  be  more 
than  360.000  entering  and  leaving  the  force 
each  year  to  maintain  a  "civilian"  influence 
and  dissipate  any  tendency  toward  military 
elitism. 

Yet  alarmists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  predict 
military  coups  if  we  move  to  a  professional 
army.  Their  predictions,  however,  are  not  ac- 
companied by  any  evidence.  They  certainly 
can't  point  to  history.  Except  for  the  last 
30  years  and  brief  periods  during  World  War  I 
and  the  Civil  War.  our  nation  has  relied  al- 
most exclusively  on  a  volunteer  or  profes- 
sional army.  Civilian  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  never  been  threatened.  And  the 
experience  of  other  nations  does  not  verify 
the  predictions  of  military  takeovers.  There 
Is,  historically  little  correlation  between  the 
method  of  recruitment  and  the  frequency  of 
military  coups — and,  incidentally,  civilian 
rule  was  overthrown  recently  in  two  countries 
that  rely  on  conscription.  Greece  and 
Argentina. 

Those  who  are  determined  to  And  a  direct 
relationship  between  mlUtarlspi  and  a  vol- 
untary recruitment  system  should  look  close- 
ly at  what  Is  happening  to  our  two  closest 
allies,  Canada  and  Britain.  Both  have  volun- 
teer programs  and  It  can  be  argued  that 
militarism  Is  declining  In  these  two  nations. 
Both  countries  are  reducing  their  Interna- 
tional military  commitments,  and  Britain 
has  significantly  reduced  the  size  of  her 
forces. 

Frankly.  I  believe  that  the  method  of  re- 
cruiting enlisted  men  Is  unrelated  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  rise  In  militarism.  Draftees,  who 
are  only  In  the  service  for  two  years  and 
who  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  military 
power  structure,  have  very  little  ability  to 
exert  a  'civilian"  influence  on  the  military 
hierarchy.  The  danger  of  military  61ltlsm 
comes  primarily  from  the  officers,  who  are 
and  almost  always  have  been  volunteers  or 
"professionals."  We  should  continue  our 
tradition  of  drawing  officers  from  widely 
divergent  social,  economic  and  geographic 
backgrounds.  We  should  also  continue  our 
Congressional  selection  of  the  student  bodies 
at  oiu-  military  academies,  maintain  volun- 
tary R.O.T.C.  programs  on  college  campuses 
"  and  provide  for  expanded  opportunities  for 
enlisted  personnel  to  attend  officer-candidate 
schools. 

If  we  want  to  protect  our  nation  from  the 
threat  of  militarism,  our  primary  concern 
should  be  to  exert  civilian  influence  at  the 
top.  not  the  bottom,  of  the  military  power 
structure.  The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  should  remain  In  the  hands 
of  civilians. 

A  volunteer  military  would  Inherently 
provide  an  effective  check  against  a  loss  of 
civilian  control  over  the  military  because  It 
would  take  a  bigger  bite  out  of  the  tax  dollar. 
My  nearlv  20  years  as  a  public  official  have 
convinced  me  that  there  is  no  more  effective 
way  to  Interest  the  voters  In  Government  pol- 
icy than  through  their  pocketbooks.  Tax- 
payers and  elected  officials  can  be  expected  to 
watch  closely  and  to  debate  rigorously  at- 
tempts bv  the  military  to  expand.  (The 
heated  controversy  over  the  passing  of  the 
10  per  cent  surtax  to  flnance  the  war  in 
Vietnam  substantiates  this  conclusion.)  In 
the  words  of  the  economist  Robert  ToUl- 
son:  "...  one  could  speculate  that  the  in- 
creased financial  costs  of  the  volunteer  array 
would  lead  to  even  greater  civilian  activity 
in  the  conduct  and  direction  of  military  op- 
erations such  as  in  Vietnam.  In  general, 
therefore,  this  closer  scrutiny  of  military  per- 
sonnel arising  from  an  all-volunteer  force 
would  serve  to  establish  even  more  effective 
civilian  control  over  the  military  and  guard 
against  the  dangers  of  militarism." 

In  fact,  civilian  control  over  the  military 
should  be  extended  a  step  further.  The  Gov- 
ernment's authority  to  draft  young  men  Into 
uniform  should  be  ended  and  It  should  be 
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possible  to  reinstate  It  only  by  an  act  of 
Congress  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief.  This  provision  would 
modify  the  President's  unilateral  ability  to 
Involve  us  by  administrative  decree  In  mili- 
tary adventures  abroad.  The  assured  ability 
to  put  young  men  Into  uniform  is  vital  to 
any  major  commitment  to  war.  One  man — 
The    President — now    has    this    ability    and 
there  exists   no  effective   check   on   It.   The 
Executive   Branch   of   Govermnent   has   de- 
clared that  the  President,  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  has  the  power  to  send  American  men, 
m  any  number  he  chooses,  to  any  spot  in 
the  world  without  the  approval  or  even  the 
consent  of   Congress.   A   volunteer   military 
would  force  the  President  to  rely  on  per- 
suasion rather  than  conscription  In  commit- 
ting  us   to    long-term    confilcts.    Since    the 
armed  services  would  fill  their  ranks  with 
volunteers  rather  than  draftees.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  the  President  to  commit  us  to  an 
unpopular  war — such   as   the   one   in  Viet- 
nam— and  still  Induce  the  necessary  number 
of  young  men  to  volunteer.  Before  Interven- 
ing m   a  conflict,   the  President  would   be 
forced  to  consider  very  carefully  whether  our 
Involvement  could  be  Justified  to  the  public. 
A  further  check  would  be  the  President's 
awareness  that  if  he  couldn't  sell  the  war  to 
the  American  public,  he  would  have  to  sell  It 
to  Congress.  If  Insufficient  numbers  of  young 
men   believed   In   the   commitment   enough 
to  volunteer,  the  President  would   have  to 
ask  Congress  to  relnstltute  the  draft.  (Only 
at  this  point,  if  a  voluntary  system  proves 
inadequate,  should  we  explore  such  reforms 
of  the  conscript  program  as  the  lottery,  the 
draft,   whether   by   lottery   or   through   the 
Selective  Service  System,  should  be  used  only 
as  a  last  resort,  not  relied  upon  as  the  easy 
way  out.)    Before  the  President  decided  to 
intervene  In  conflicts  he  would  be  sure  that 
he  could  Justify  his  action  to  Congress;  this 
would  reduce  the  possibility  of  an  ill-con- 
sidered commitment  of  troops. 

Peacetime  conscription  Is  essential  to  the 
President's  self -proclaimed,  singular  abil- 
ity to  Involve  our  country  in  war  by  adminis- 
trative decree.  The  draft  allows  him  to  by- 
pass and  nullify  the  constitutionally  defined 
role  of  Congress  to  declare  war.  The  story  of 
how  we  became  involved  In  Vietnam  demon- 
strates the  necessity  to  correct  this  Im- 
balance of  power  and  to  place  checks  on  the 
President's  unilateral  ability  to  involve  our 
nation  In  long-term  conflicts.  Aside  from  a 
constitutional  amendment,  I  know  of  no 
other  effective  means  of  restoring  to  Con- 
gress Its  power  role  in  committing  us  to  war 
than  by  placing  In  the  hands  of  the  House 
and  Senate  the  authority  to  conscript  armies. 
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Whether  it  was  West  Point,  his  country, 
his  church,  or  his  party,  he  felt  that  his 
association  with  these  institutions  de- 
manded allegiance  and  loyalty. 

These  virtues  of  loyalty  and  discipline 
are  part  and  parcel  of  America's  great- 
ness, an,d  for  that  reason  make  Eisen- 
hower one  of  the  great  men  of  our  day 
and  give  him  a  place  of  prominence  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

Possibly  above  this,  or  at  least  part  of 
it,  was  his  personal  and  family  life.  Here 
he  was  an  example  of  the  kind  of  man 
Americans  want  to  see  in  their  leaders. 

All  of  these  qualities  made  him  a  great 
soldier  and  a  great  President.  His  pa,ss- 
ing  has  emphasized  them  in  the  tributes 
that  have  been  paid  him  during  these 
recent  days.  But  they  are  endurijpg  vir- 
tues which  will  fill  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  Americans  for  all  time.  [ 


JUDGE  PEREZ'  PEOPLE 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  31.1969 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Sneaker,  sd  many 
tributes  have  been  paid  General  Eisen- 
hower that  it  is  difficult  to  add  anything 
new.  But  I  do  want  to  be  among  those 
who  have  exnressed  their  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  life  and  character  of  this 
great  man. 

To  me,  the  lasting  impression  I  have 
is  that  in  a  world  that  questions  some 
basic  beliefs  such  as  religion  and  clamors 
for  the  leisure  life  and  a  permissive  soci- 
ety he  was  a  steadfast  Christian  gentle- 
man who  rigidly  believed  in  discipline- 
including  self-discipline.  To  him  the 
rules  of  the  game  were  made  for  some 
good  purpose  and  should  be  followed 
without  complaint  or  equivocation. 

Loyalty  was  bedrock  in  his  character. 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HfiBEftt 

OF    LOtJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAjnVES 

Tuesday.  April  1,  1969  \ 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  I  inserted  in  the  Record  my  state- 
ment and  a  New  Orleans  newspaper  ar- 
ticle about  the  death  of  my  longtime 
friend.  Judge  Leander  H.  Perez,  Sr. 

Friend  and  foe  alike  will  not  soon  for- 
get Judge  Perez,  and  I  want  to  ;include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  story  from 
the  Plaquemines  Gazette,  the  newspaper 
from  Perez"  home  parish.  , 

This  stoi-y  gives  an  indication  6f  what 
his  own  people  thought  of  him  and  dem- 
onstrates the  love  and  respect  which  the 
judge  enjoved  from  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  And  he  loved  and  respected 

them.  ,       ... 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  's  the  article,  which 

speaks  for  itself.  ; 

I  From    the   Plaquemines   Gazette.    Mar.    28. 

19691 
THOUSANDS  Mourn  Death  of  Judge  Perez- 
Half  Century  op  Dedicated  Servicse  Ends 

The  thousands  of  mourneVs  who  attended 
the  funeral  serrtces  and  burial  of  Judge  L.  H. 
Perez  March  2lEt  were  eloquent  in  their 
manifestations  of  grief,  love,  devotion  and 
admiration,  for  a  man  who  they  believed  to 
be  a  true  friend,  a  leader  of  vision  and  com- 
passion, a  noble  statesman,  an  astute  lawyer, 
a  defender  of  the  people's  rights  and  one  ol 
the  greatest  American  patriots  this  country 
has  known,  a  man  who  had  the  courage  and 
ability  to  dissent  when  principles  j  and  his 
com-rctlons  were  in  Jeopardy.  ! 

Judge  L.  H.  Perez,  revered  In  Plaquemines 
as  not  onlv  the  leader  but  the  father  of  the 
Parish,  died  Wednesday  evening.  March  19 
at  six  o'clock  in  his  Idlewild  Ranch  home- 
but  only  after  he  had  fulfilled  his  promise  to 
rebuild  Plaquemines  after  It  had  been  devas- 
Uted  by  Hurrican  Betsy  in  1965.  He  was  77. 

He  was  alone  in  his  study  when  he  breathed 
his  last,  when  his  stout  heart  stopped,  caus- 
ing him  to  topple  from  a  chair  where  he  was 
found  within  a  few  short  minutes  bj  his  late 
wife's  sister.  Mrs.  Marguerite  Foret.l 

Uke  his  beloved  wife;  Judge  P*rez  had 
been  told  that  dav  by  his  doctor  that  he 
could  plan  resuming  his  activities  in  modera- 
tion He  had  even  stopped  off  at  his  New 
Orleans  office.  Rttumlng  to  Idlewild.  he  en- 
Joyed  his  dinner— and  then  it  happened. 

He  had  been  under  treatment  following  a 
heart  attack  January  10th. 
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OKAfH     IB     SHOCK 

Word  of  his  d^tb  shocked  his  relatives, 
friends  and  associates  and  the  countless 
thousands  who  looked  upon  Judge  Perez  as 
their  protector,  their  friend. 

The  following  Evening,  thousands  stood  In 
line  to  pass  the>  silver  casket  where  their 
silver-haired  friend  lay.  A  funeral  director  of 
the  House  of  Bultman,  New  Orleans,  said  It 
was  the  largest  ftineral  he  had  known  of  in 
the  city  during  the  past  30  years. 

The  next  day  ^or  the  services,  thousands 
again  came  and  formed  the  procession  to  the 
Holy  Name  of  Jesiis  Church  where  a  Requiem 
Mass  was  said.  The  procession  was  over  200 
cars  long.  I 

Adding  to  the  tribute  of  their  presence,  it 
appeared  that  evfry  Catholic  in  the  church 
during  the  Mass  Ireceived  Communion.  The 
1000  seat  church  bverflowed  into  the  streets. 

In  addition  to  relatives,  dignitaries,  parish- 
ioners and  other  j  friends,  there  were  school 
children  who  caarled  a  heart-shaped  floral 
arrangement;  a  group  of  scouts,  and  even 
a  cab  driver  was  paid  to  have  locked  up  his 
cab  and  attended  {Mass. 
I 

aXAB    us    OH    LORD 

•The  'faicea  of  khe  mourners  were  grief 
stricken  as  Pathfer  Peter  Boerdlng  of  St. 
Thomas  Church  1^  Polnte-a-la-Hache,  cele- 
brant, Intoned  m^ny  times  diu-ing  the  Mass, 
"Hear  us  Oh  Lord  ,.  .  .  answer  our  prayers  for 
Leander."  Father'  Boerdlng.  sprinkling  the 
casket  with  holy  Water,  said  of  Judge  Perez. 
"God  has  taken  him  to  Himself  from  the 
trials  of  this  worlcl"  He  entreated,  "Make  him 
a  companion  of  Tdur  Saints  and  grant  to  him 
everlasting  rest  ai^d  happiness." 

Father  Boerdlng  was  assisted  by  Father 
Stanley  Gootee,  pMtor  of  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help  Chuit:h,  Belle  Chasse. 

The  reconciliation  of  Judge  Perez  with  the 
church  was  done  (Quietly  about  a  year  ago. 

XNTKHREDj  BESIDE    HIS    WITB 

Following  the  Niass,  the  long  procession  of 
cars  wound  its  wiy  across  the  Greater  New 
Orleans  Mississippi  River  bridge  to  below 
Belle  Chasse  wher#  Judge  was  placed  next  to 
his  wife  In  the  f|unUy  Chapel  at  Idlewlld. 
Judge  Perea  had  btiUt  the  Ch^el  for  his  wife 
in  her  death. 

As  the  thousand  In  cars  drove  down  the 
Belle  Chasse  Highway,  the  business  places 
closed  and  people  lined  the  highway  to  pay 
their  respects  as  jthis.  "once  in  a  century 
man"  made  bis  la^t  trip. 

BIROS  SOiO   SXQUTZM 

It  was  a  beautlf!ui  day.  The  sun  came  out 
from  behind  the  morning  clouds  as  If  to 
throw  light  on  thlb  man's  soul  as  his  casket 
was  carried  by  his  seven  grandsons — J.  Doug- 
las Eustis  Jr.,  Thomas  P.  Bustls,  Geoffrey 
Bustls,  Richard  Ji  Carrere  Jr.,  Thomas  A. 
Carrere,  Challn  O.;  Perez  Jr.,  L.  H.  Perez  in 
and  Harold  (Dut^h)  Asevedo.  loyal  friend 
and  aide  of  Judge  i  Perez. 

They  carried  his  casket  blanketed  with  red 
roses  along  the  stone  path  that  leads  to  the 
chapel  In  the  rear!  of  the  ranch  home.  The 
flowers  were  burstlhg  with  fiUlness.  The  moos 
from  the  giant  OaJi  trees  tossed  In  the  gentle 
breeze.  The  birds  4ang  like  in  a  Requiem  In 
hlB  honor.  Otherwise  there  was  silence,  a  dig- 
nity befitting  this  great  man. 

The  mourners  stt>od  numb  as  the  last  rit- 
ual was  performed  by  the  priests  attended  by 
altar  boys.  Then  the  scraping  of  the  coflln 
being  put  Into  the  crypt,  cut  Into  the  hearts 
of  those  who  8too<l  by  helplessly. 

The  rose  blanket  waa  placed  In  front  of 
the  crypt  and  the  ^tourage  passed  through 
the  Chapel  to  see  Vhere  their  loved  one  and 
friend  was  lain. 

It  was  the  end.  itie  end  of  a  full  and  fruit- 
ful life,  so  well  acknowledged  that  governors, 
statesmen.  Judges  tnd  other  dignitaries  and 
people  from  various  walks  of  life,  came  from 
other  p>arts  of  the  country  to  pay  their  last 
respects. 
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Among  those  ofllclals  from  out  of  the 
Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard  and  New  Orleans 
area  who  attended,  were  former  Governor 
George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama,  Mississippi 
Gov.  John  Bell  Williams,  La.  Gov.  John  J. 
McKelthen.  U.S.  Senator  from  Miss.  James 
Eastland,  Senator  from  La.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Miss.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom  P.  Brady, 
La.  Lt.  Gov.  C.  C.  (Taddy)  Aycock  and  La. 
Speaker  of  House,  Rep.  John  Garret. 

The  family  of  Judge  Perez  set  the  example 
of  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  funeral  and  burial. 
They  greeted  each  of  the  mourners  at  the 
funeral  home  and  led  the  funeral  procession. 
They  are  the  two  sons  of  Judge  Perez.  Leander 
H.  Perez  Jr.,  Challn  O.  Perez;  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  J.  Douglas  Eustis  and  Mrs.  Richard 
J.  Carrere.  In  the  procession  with  the  family 
were  Judge  Perez's  sistofft  Mrs.  A.  M.  Walker, 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Olympe  P. 
Giordano;  Mrs.  Poret  and  all  of  bis  19  grand- 
children. 

The  deceased  relatives  of  Judge  Perez  are 
his  wife  Agnes  Octave  Challn;  brothers 
Rosellus  E.,  M.S.,  B.  J.  Eldrldge  and  sisters 
Mrs.  Bdwlge  Swltzer,  Mrs.  Frank  Elolse  Gior- 
dano, Mrs.  Ollle  Pujol.  Judge  Perez  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Gertrude  Soils  and  Rosellus 
Perez. 
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THE  PRYING  CENSUS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  4791,  a  bill  which 
would  restrict  the  Census  Bureau's  abil- 
ity to  snoop  into  the  private  lives  of  our 
citizens,  I  was  pleased  to  read  a  recent 
editorial  of  support  for  the  bill  in  the 
Leader-Times  of  Kittanning,  Pa. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  support 
for  this  proposed  legislation  transcends 
ideological  and  partisan  positions,  and 
that  there  is  support  for  the  measure  by 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  House 
membership. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  editor  when  he  says : 

It  (the  Betts  bill)  deserves  support  from 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
whose  privacy  It  Is  Intended  to  protect. 

I  present  the  editorial  to  be  reproduced 
here: 

Thk  Pbyino  Cekstts 

Concern  over  the  Increasing  InvEislon  of  the 
thdlvldual's  privacy  by  the  government  tran- 
scends Ideological  barriers.  Both  liberals  and 
conservatives  fear  the  incessant  prying  of  Big 
Brother  Into  private  affairs  of  the  average 
citizen. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  have  ex- 
pressed distaste  for  such  measures  as  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  eavesdropping  and 
have  tried  to  restrict  such  evidence-gathering 
to  cases  Involving  organized  crime  and  na- 
tional security. 

Too  often  government  snooping  has  had  no 
other  purpose  than  harassment,  as  In  the  case 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  or  simple 
bureaucratic  noslness,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Census  Bureau. 

The  Census  Bureau  over  the  years  has 
expanded  Its  constitutional  role  by  counting 
heads  every  10  years  In  a  general  information 
que«t  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  Its  as- 
signed duties. 

In  an  unusual  display  of  bipartisan  togeth- 
erness, 109  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  co-sponsored  a  bill  which 
would  reduce  the  Census  Bureau's  power  to 
pry. 

Rep.  Jackson  Betts.  R-Ohlo,  author  of  the 
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bill,  has  for  several  years  been  concerned 
about  the  questionnaire  which  the  bureau 
has  prepared  for  the  1970  censiis.  Betts 
doesn't  believe  the  government  has  any  right 
to  demand  to  know  a  person's  marital  situa- 
tion, for  example,  or  how  many  television  sets 
or  bathtubs  he  owns. 

The  Betts  bill  would  remove  the  compul- 
sion presently  attached  to  questions  not  rele- 
vant to  learning  how  many  people  are  living 
In  the  United  States.  The  proposed  legislation 
calls  for  "repeal  of  the  Jail  sentence  entirely 
(now  60  days)  and  removal  of  the  $100  fine 
from  all  but  a  few  subjects  essential  to  the 
population  count." 

A  person  could  answer  the  other  questions 
voluntarily. 

The  bill  has  the  Initial  support  of  one- 
quarter  of  the  House.  It  deserves  support 
from  other  members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  whose  privacy  It  is  Intended  to  protect. 


PRESHDENT  D WIGHT  D. 
EISENHOWER 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31,  1969 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  another  great  Ameri- 
can leader,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. But  our  sonow  is  tempered  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  fullness  and  rich- 
ness of  his  life;  a  life  that  was  devoted 
entirely  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

Involvement  and  service  were  the 
hallmarks  of  his  life  which  encompassed 
all  of  the  great  trials  and  the  great  vic- 
tories of  this  Nation  in  the  20th  century. 

Prom  his  early  manhood  at  the  time  of 
World  War  I,  Dwight  Eisenhower  moved 
inexorably  to  the  leadership  of  the  most 
powerful  military  forces  ever  assembled 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  led  those 
forces  with  valor  and  devotion  and  pre- 
sided at  their  victory  in  World  War  n. 

One  might  have  expected  that  to  be 
the  end  and  the  zenith  of  a  great  gen- 
eral's career,  but  for  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
it  was  only  the  beginning.  The  unprece- 
dented faith  and  affection  which  he  in- 
spired in  his  fellow  Americans  moved  the 
Nation  to  call  him  to  still  further  service 
in  the  highest  oflBce  in  the  land  where  he 
served  as  long  as  the  law  allows. 

He  was  a  great  leader  in  war  and  a 
great  leader  in  peace. 

Today  we  grieve  at  his  passing,  but  we 
rejoice  in  his  life  which  is  an  inspiration 
and  an  example  for  all  of  us. 

His  words  as  he  ended  his  second  term 
as  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
continue  to  be  of  particular  significance 
to  me.  Let  us  never  forget  that  being  a 
great  military  leader,  and  as  a  President 
leaving  oflBce,  he  still  warned  us  against 
the  dangers  he  saw  ahead: 

In  the  councils  of  Government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted 
Influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by 
the  military-Industrial  complex.  The  poten- 
tial for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced 
power  exists  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endanger  our  liberties  or  democratic 
processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  Industrial  and  military  machinery 
of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods  and 
goals  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  pros- 
per together. 
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I  join  the  multitudes  to  pay  him 
homage  and  tribute  that  he  so  justly 
deserves.       

MARXISM-LENINISM   AND   SDS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   NTW    HAJtPSHIKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Commu- 
nist direction  in  student  youth  move- 
ments is  becoming  increasingly  clear. 
This  is  particularly  so  with  reference  to 
the  more  violent  of  student  groups  labels 
ing  themselves  of  the  "new  left"  type.' 
Among  such  is  the  so-called  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society— SDS— which  ac- 
tually is  anything  but  a  movement  for 
democracy. 

In  this  cormection  I  find  the  report  by 
Robert  Krim  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  entitled  "SDS  Philosophy  Edges 
Toward  Marxism"  to  be  revealing  and  I 
commend  its  reading  to  all  who  seek  to 
recognize  the  forces  arrayed  against 
American  social  order  for  what  they  are. 
The  article  follows: 
SDS  Philosophy  Edges  Towahd  Marxism 

(By  Robert  Krlm) 
Austin,  Tex.,  March  30.— "Ouf  primary  task 
is  to  build  a  Marxist-Leninist  revolutionary 
movement,"  declared  Michael  Klonsky,  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDS),  in  his  report  to  the 
SDS  National  Committee  meeting  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  today. 

Klonsky's  belief  in  revolutionary  commu- 
nism Is  typical  of  the  political  beliefs  of  most 
of  the  leaders  and  many  members  in  SDS 
today. 

During  this  three-day  conference  with  1000 
SDS  leaders  from  across  the  country,  dele- 
gates have  phrased  their  arguments  In  Marx- 
ist terms.  "Imperialism,"  "the  working  class,"'^ 
"class  oppression"  and  "wars  of  liberation" 
had  been  continually  referred  to  In  debate. 

NEW    SDS   TERMS 

This  Communist  rhetoric  and  phUosophy 
is  relatively  new  to  SDS.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  virtually  no  student  radical  seemed  to 
believe  In  Marxism. 

"The  revolution"  was  still  a  Joke  to  most 
of  the  new  left  in  1966.  The  new  left  of  that 
period  vras  anti-Ideological. 

Only  three  years  later  "the  revolution"  Is 
far  from  a  Joke.  There  Is  an  Ideology  now 
which  all  factions  In  SDS  adhere  to.  It  advo- 
cates a  Marxist  analysis  of  classes  In  America. 
It  attacks  the  United  States  as  a  capitalist, 
imperialist,  and  racist  state  that  Is  ruled  by 
a  smaU  elite.  American  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam Is  seen  as  a  natural  extension  of  the 
elite's  "capitalist  imperialism." 

The  debate  within  SDS  at  this  conference 
centers  on  the  future  of  the  nine-year-old 
radical  movement.  The  student  radicals  feel 
they  must  broaden  their  constituency  If  they 
are  to  bring  about  "the  revolution." 

TWO  DIFFKRENT  FACTIONS 

At  least  two  different  factions  in  SDS  ad- 
vocate different  approaches  to  the  problem. 
The  "worker-student  alliance"  beUeves  that 
the  students  should  consider  themselves 
"oppressed  people"  like  white  and  black 
workers.  The  second  group,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "New  Left,"  endorses  the 
principle  of  an  alliance  between  workers  and 
students. 

The  New  Left  faction  within  SDS  (known 
as  "the  Right")  retains  much  of  the  hu- 
manism and  Individualism  of  the  mld-1960B. 
Many  of  Its  members  are  pacifists  who, 
though  Intellectually  accepting  the  need  for 
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revolution,    will    not   accept    violence    as    a 
means. 

For  the  New  Left  group  the  style  of  life 
Is  still  an  important  factor  In  their  radical 
beliefs.  The  student  subculture  irom  mariv- 
Juana  to  the  new  sounds  In  rock,  under- 
ground movies  and  the  underground  press  Is 
all  part  of  the  "radical  life  style." 

This  group  accepts  Marx  as  an  econo- 
mist who  is  relevant  to  the  society  for 
which  he  wrote,  but  not  completely  appU- 
cable  to  the  modern  American  society. 

Said  one  SDS  leader  In  the  New  Left, 
"Mao,  Che  and  Lenin  were  all  very  relevant 
to  the  Chinese,  Cuban  and  Russian  societies, 
respectively.  They  each  won  a  revolution. 
That  was  a  good  thing  to  happen."  But  he 
goes  no  further  in  applying  them  to  Ameri- 
can problems. 

MARX,  LENIN,   MAO 

This  Is  not  the  case  among  the  members 
of  "the  worker-student  alliance."  Marx, 
Lenin  and  Mao  are  the  theorists — "all  others 
are  revisionists."  This  group  makes  no  bones 
about  it;  they  accept  the  Marxist-Leninist 
political  philosophy. 

The  members  of  the  worker-student  al- 
liance are  not  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  however.  Many  of  them  are  members 
of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  (PL).  They 
ally  themselves  with  "the  revolutionary  com- 
munism" of  Mao  Tse-Tung  and  Communist 
China. 

The  worker-student  alliance  faction  does 
not  go  along  with  the  ratlical  life  style  of  the 
New  Left.  They  wear  their  hair  short,  their 
clothes  are  "straight"  and  they  refuse  to  use 
drugs.  This  faction's  resolution  at  the  SDS 
conference  here  to  condemn  the  use  of  drugs 
by  students  was  defeated. 

The  New  Left  faction  accuses  PL  of  being 
controlled  by  Peking.  PL,  while  admitting 
that  they  are  Maoists,  replies  that  the  New 
Left  is  made  up  of  "fascists"  and  employs  the 
fascist  rhetoric  pf  "anti-communism." 

FIGHTS    BREAK    OUT 

The  battle  between  these  two  factions  has 
come  several  times  to  fist  fights  in  local 
campus  SDS  meetings  and  at  this  conference 
in  Austin.  Many  beUeve  that  SDS  eventually 
will  split  apart  along  these  factional  lines. 

In  fact,  the  New  Left  spread  rumors  at  this 
SDS  meeting  that  they  would  withdraw  if 
their  resolutions  were  defeated  by  the  work- 
er-student alliance  faction.  The  New  Left 
faction  won  all  the  votes  at  the  conference. 

As  is  the  custom,  the  delegates  at  the 
December  SDS  conference  rose  at  their  last 
session  and  sang  the  old  trade  union  hymn 
"Solidarity  Forever."  This  year,  however,  the 
song  was  interrupted  by  the  chant  "Defeat 
Faults  Unity."  It  will  probably  become  nearly 
impossible  for  SDS  to  sing  "Solidarity  For- 
ever" in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
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democracy.  Standing  firmly  against  the 
Soviet  menace  in  the  cold  war,  he  lent  his 
strength  to  our  international  role.  Step- 
ping out  of  the  service,  he  answered  the 
"CTOroihis  country  as  its  President. 

In  all  of  these  endeavors,  he  showed 
what  the  American  spirit  and  fiber  were 
reaUy  made  of.  Through  every  challenge 
and  crisis,  he  maintained  his  courage, 
bringing  honor  to  our  country.  Never  was 
that  courage  better  displayed  than  aui- 
ing  his  last  illness. 

History  will  treat  him  kindly.  America     ' 
will  always  be  in  his  debt.  He  left  us 
many  legacies.  That  of  courage  in  com- 
bat, honesty  in  ofQce,  and  devotion  to 
country. 

He  also  left  us  a  warning — one  that  it 
would  do  us  well  to  heed.  It  stays  in  my 
mind  always.  He  warned  us  of  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex,  and  what  dan- 
gers it  poses  to  our  society.  Never  was  he 
more  correct  than  when  he  delivered  that 
warning. 

His  message  has  been  taken  to  heart 
along  with  his  other  legacies.  May  God 
give  him  peace  and  receive  his  soul. 


GENERAL  EISENHOWER:  AN 
AMERICAN  SAGA  ENDS 


HALT,  BIG  BROTHER 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31,  1969 

Mr.  PODEIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  has  passed  away  and 
America  is  much  the  poorer  because  of 
it.  Reared  in  its  heartland,  he  personi- 
fied traditional  virtues.  Bom  to  service, 
he  lived  his  entire  life  on  behalf  of  his 
country.  Inured  to  sacrifice,  he  gave  un- 
stlntingly  of  himself  whenever  his  coun- 
tf^ilBked  anything  of  him.  Altruistic  to 
the  core,  he  set  an  example  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

Leading  America's  military  forces  to 
victory  in  World  War  n  against  Ger- 
many, he  was  an  exemplary  soldier  in  a 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  am  not  a  cigarette  smoker,  I  feel 
that  much  more  is  involved  in  the  recent 
FCC  proposal  to  ban  cigarette  advertis- 
ing on  radio  and  television  than  the  is- 
sue of  smoking  or  not  smoking.  I  fed  that 
the  FCC  is  going  too  far  in  banning  ad- 
vertising of  a  product,  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  which  is  legal.  It  is  proper  to 
require  that  advertising  fairly  represent  a 
product,  but  until  such  time  as  there  is  a 
legal  ban  on  the  sale  and  use  of  the  prod- 
uct, it  should  be  legal  to  advertise  it.  and 
I  feel  that  the  FCC  has  no  right  to  ar- 
bitrarily ban  such  advertising. 

I  include  editorials  from  two  news- 
papers with  wide  circulation  in  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  of  Wisconsin: 
(Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel, 

Feb.  7.  1969!  |  ~ 

Halt,  Big  Brother  ' 

Step  by  step,  America  appears  headed  away 
from  freedom  and  toward  regimentation.  One 
of  the  steps  in  fateful  march  will  be  taken 
If  the  federal  communications  commission  is 
authorized  by  congress  to  ban  radio  and  tele- 
vision advertising  of  clgarets. 

What  disturbs  us  about  this  proposed  new 
prohibition  Is  the  effect  It  has  on  American 
principles  of  government.  It  cuts  down  the 
principle  of  voluntary  rule  and  promotes  in 
Its  place  the  principle  of  compulsory  rule. 

There  has  been,  to  be  sure,  a  growing  tend- 
ency for  government  to  tell  people  what  they 
can  and  cannot  do.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  nation's  experience  with  the  18th 
amendment  would  have  taught  It  something. 
But  If  It  did,  the  lesson  has  been  forgotten. 
Big  Brother  Is  coming  on  with  a  vengeance. 

So  after  cigaret  advertising  on  radio  and 
television  has  been  prohibited,  then  what? 
To  stay  in  the  area  of  the  specific  concern, 
suppose  that  it  Is  established — and  perhaps 
It  already  is — that  air  pollution,  particularly 
from  the  internal  aombustlon  engine.  Is  aa 
much  of  a  cause  of  lung  cancer  as  cigaret 
smoking.  Then  shouldn't  gasoline  advertis- 
ing be  banned?  In  the  end  such  laws  and 
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regiUationa  coxjd  make  Ufe  In  America  as 
safe  as  a  burial  tault. 

Congress  should  reverse  this  trend  toward 
having  govermnent  run  every  aapect  or  our 
Uvee.  A  good  place  to  start  would  be  by  deny- 
ing the  PCC  the  authority  to  prohibit  clgaret 
adverUslng  on  ridlo  and  televlston. 

I  Prom  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman, 
Heb.  14,  1969) 
Ban  on  Cioarbitb  Ads  Can't  Be  Detonded 
Senator  Prank  E.  Moes  (D  Utah)  has  urged 
the  naUen's  cigai-ette  manufacturers  to  aban- 
don v6luntarUy  all  broadcast  advertising  In 
a  Senate  speech  that  was.  In  reality,  an  ulti- 
matum. Moss  said  the  broadcast  industry 
has  made  efforts  to  "counterbalance  cigarette 
advertising  wltj  public  service  announce- 
ments on  the  dingers  ot  smoking"  but  he 
noted  that  nothing  lees  than  a  full  ban  on 
TV  and  radio  cigarette  advertising  Is  accent- 
able. 

While  many  s:iare   the  Senator's   concern 
over  the  harmful  effects  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing,   congresslonil   action    of   the   sort   sug- 
gested by  Moss  wtould  be  improper  If  not  un- 
constitutional, E^lucatlonal  programs  on  the 
ase  of  rt^arettea  tall  well  within  the  govern- 
ment'y  TesponslMlity.  These  have  been  car- 
ried out  for  many  months  and  should  con- 
tinue. But  for  S<!nator  Moss  or  anyone  else 
to  dictate  what  products  may  or  may  not  be 
advertised  and  sold  U  still  another  question. 
On  the  heels  o(   Moss'  ultimatum  the  Fed- 
eral  Communications  Commission  proposed 
a  ban  on  radio  aiid  TV  cigarette  advertising 
on   the   grounds   that  cigarettes   cause   "an 
epidemic  of  death  and  disabilities."  The  next 
logical  step,  of  c<  urse.  would  be  to  ban  the 
sale  of  cigarettes.  Prom  there  the  do-gooders 
oould  perform  a  public  service  by  banning 
the  advertising  aiid  later  the  sale  of  motor 
vehicles  because  pf  the  "epidemic  of  death 
and  disabilities"  tpey  are  causing. 
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DERAILMENT 
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Preliminary  reports  by  Hamburg  police 
said  at  least  a  half  mile  of  track  was  torn 
up.  OfHcers  blocked  off  Rogers  from  Clover- 
bank  Rd.  to  Route  5  because  two  auto  part 
carriers  crashed  onto  the  highway. 

Other  cars  stayed  on  the  flve-track  rail- 
road right  of  way  or  came  to  rest  In  Lake- 
side Cemetery  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks.  Police  Chief  Robert  G.  Williams  and 
Lt.  Patrick  Poose  reported. 

Nineteen  of  the  cars  were  grain  carriers 
and  three  were  auto  carriers,  officers  said. 
Others  were  box  cars  and  auto  parts  carriers. 
The  auto  carriers  remained  upright,  Just 
off  the  trswiks.  Patrolman  Paul  H.  Zupplnger 
discovered  the  wreck  at  3:53  a.m.  while 
checking  the  source  of  a  momentary  power 
failure  in  that  area.  The  train  came  from 
Onlo  and  was  bound  for  Buffalo. 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  (NY.)  Courier-Express. 

Mar.  29,  1969] 

Thirty-seven    Cars    Derailed    in    Hamburg 

The  last  37  cars  of  an  85-car  Norfolk  & 
Western  freight  train  Jumped  the  tracks  near 
the  Rogers  Rd.  crossing  In  the  Town  of  Ham- 
burg shortly  before  4  a.m.  Friday.  No  one 
was  hurt. 

The  train,  bound  for  Buffalo  from  Chi- 
cago, was  traveling  at  50-m.p.h.  when  the 
wreck  occurred,  ^e  cause  of  the  derailment 
was  not  immediately  known, 

CARS.  OVEKTtTRN 

About  half  of  the  derailed  cars  over- 
turned, spilling  their  contents  of  grain,  can- 
taloupes and  other  merchandise.  Three  cars 
carrying  new  autos  remained  upright.  A 
half-mile  of  the  railroad's  east  line  was 
torn  up. 

The  adjacent  west  line,  which  had  been 
blocked  by  the  spilled  merchandise  and  over- 
turned cars,  was  back  in  operation  Friday 
night. 

Railroad  officials  estimated  it  would  take 
about  two  days  to  repair  the  damage  to  the 
east  line.  Trains  were  being  re-routed  on 
Penn  Central  tracks. 
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HON.  THAPDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  I  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdai,  April  1.  1969 
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[From  the  BuffalD  (N.Y.)  Evening  News, 

Mari  28,  1969] 

Thibty-sevbn    or   ^'reioht's   86    Cabs   Jump 

Tracksi  in  Hambubg 

Thirty-seven  car^  of  a  50  mph,  85-car  Nor- 
folk Sc  Western  filelght  train  Jumped  the 
tracks  Just  off  Rogars  Rd.,  a  half  mile  south 
of  Route  75  in  the  Town  of  Hamburg's  Mt. 
Vernon  section,  about  3:45  this  morning.  No 
one  was  hurt. 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  attend  the  83d 
annual  meeting  of  the  Trade  Relations 
Council  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  March 
26,  1969. 

Col.  Willard  F.  Rockwell,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  honorary  chairman,  North  Ameri- 
can Rockwell  Corp.,  was  presented  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award,  "For  Dis- 
tinguished Service  to  American  Business 
in  Foreign  Trade  Policy." 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  the  splendid  in- 
troduction of  Colonel  Rockwell  by  Mr. 
George  P.  Cheney,  Jr.,  counsel,  govern- 
ment affairs,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  83d 
annual  meeting  and  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  Colonel  Rock- 
well's timely  and  superb  address : 

Introductory  Remarks  by  Georgx  P. 
Cheney,  Jr. 
Our  next  guest  Is  the  founder  of  two  major 
U.S.  manufacturing  corporations.  One  Is  a 
leading  producer  of  electronic  and  mechan- 
ical equipment  and  systems  for  measuring 
and  controlling  the  flow  of  llquidfl,  gases, 
and  solid  materials,  and  of  power  tools.  The 
other  Is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  me- 


chanical elements  for  vehicles,  of  Industrial 
gears  and  power  transmission  devices,  and  of 
textile  machinery. 

Colonel  WlUard  Frederick  Rockwell  is 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Rockwell  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  the  first  of  these  com- 
panies and  the  Honorary  Chairman  of  North 
American  Rockwell  Corporation,  with  which 
his  second  company,  the  Rockwell  Standard 
Company,  merged  In  1967  to  form  one  of 
our  Nation's  largest  corporations. 

Colonel  Rockwell  Is  a  pioneer  In  the  auto- 
motive Industry  having  Invented  many  of 
the  engineering  Improvements  embodied  in 
today's  vehicles.  Colonel  Rockwell  has  served 
his  Nation  In  many  capacities.  He  was  a 
specialist  In  the  Motor  Transport  Division  of 
the  Army  in  World  War  I.  and  the  Director 
of  Production  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
in  World  War  II,  in  which  capacity  he  con- 
tributed to  the  recordbreaklng  production  J 
of  ships  required  to  support  U.S.  military  op-  / 
eratlons  overseas. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Munitions  Board  and  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  during  the  Korean 
Emergency.  He  served  as  Deputy  to  Gover- 
nor Staseen  In  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
in  1953,  serving  in  Europe  and  in  NATO  xm- 
til  nominated  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense In  charge  of  logistics  by  President 
Elsenhower. 

Colonel  Rockwell  has  been  decorated  by 
the  Governments  of  Belgium,  Brazil,  Italy, 
and  Venezuela.  He  has  been  honored  by 
countless  organizations  for  distinguished 
leadership  in  many  areas  of  American  life. 
He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  He  is  a  director  in  a 
long  list  of  manufacturing  corporations,  in- 
surance companies,  the  former  New  York 
Central  Railroad  System,  and  has  served  as 
president  or  director  of  many  trade  associ- 
ations. 

Colonel  Rockwell  was  one  of  twenty-one 
American  Industrialists  chosen  by  Time,  Inc., 
to  make  a  trip  to  Moscow  and  visit  political 
£ind  military  leaders  in  many  European  na- 
tions In  1963.  His  Interests  know  no  horizon. 
In  1965,  he  was  a  scientists  observer  on  the 
recordmaklng  polar  flight  on  which  for  the 
first  time  a  single  flight  around  the  world 
by  way  of  both  the  North  and  South  Poles 
was  achieved. 

Colonel  Rockwell  has  long  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Trade 
Relations  Council.  His  broad  experience  and 
service  to  our  Nation  in  many  capacities  and 
his  magnificent  Industrial  leadership  richly 
qualify  him  for  the  honor  which  we  are  priv- 
ileged to  present  to  him  this  evening. 

Remarks  of  Col.  Willard  F.  Rockwell 

Thank  you  for  your  generous  statement  of 
my  background,  and  for  this  handsome 
award.  I  am  glad  to  be  here. 

The  United  States  has  a  full  agenda  of 
momentous  policy  Issues,  some  so  urgent 
that  It  may  seem  strange  for  the  f>erennial 
issue  of  foreign  trade  policy  again  to  be  com- 
peting for  recognition.  My  experience  in 
matters  affecting  the  national  security  has 
given  me  strong  Interest  in  the  related  topic 
of  foreign  trade  policy. 

My  companies,  and  I  am  sure  the  com- 
panies of  every  executive  in  this  room,  have 
important  responsibilities  in  the  mobilization 
preparedness  to  support  our  country's  efforts 
In  resisting  aggression  and  meeting  any 
emergency  which  threatens  our  national  se- 
curity. One  cannot  carry  these  responsibil- 
ities <is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  manu- 
facturing corporation  vrtthout  being  con- 
cerned about  the  impairment  to  those  capa- 
bilities which  can  be  caused  by  adverse 
foreign  trade  developments. 

The  Rockwell  companies  have  120  manu- 
facturing plants  in  the  United  States  and 
81  in  foreign  countries.  We  have  a  major 
Interest  in  the  UdTted  States  market,  but  we 
have  also  staked  out  a  major  claim  to  the 
foreign  market  through  the  establishment  of 
plants  oper^t*a  by  affiliates,  subsidiaries,  and 
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licensees  in  every  part  of  the  free  world.  In 
the  United  States,  our  plants  are  producing 
goods  which  are  classified  in  25  major  indus- 
tries under  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifi- 
cation. 

Reviewing  the  Impact  of  foreign  trade  on 
these  industries  and  on  the  Rockwell  com- 
panies is  quite  an  undertaking.  Fortunately, 
the  computer  analysis  of  employment,  out- 
put, and  foreign  trade  by  Standard  Industrial 
Classifications  which  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  Trade  Relations  Council  makes  such 
an  analysis  possible. 

The  study  which  the  Council  is  releasing 
tomorrow  at  this  annual  meeting  contains 
such  data  for  13  of  the  industry  sectors  in 
which  we  are  active.  In  many  of  these,  im- 
ports are  insignificant  and  the  United  States 
is  enjoying  substantial  and  growing  exports. 
In  others,  a  once-favorable  export  experience 
is  being  turned  around  with  declining  exports 
and  increasing  Imports,  In  a  few,  increasing 
imports  dominate  the  foreign  trade  picture. 

Examples  of  the  latter  category  Include 
steel  springs,  where  impyorts  have  captured 
1 1  '^  of  the  domestic  market;  textile  machin- 
ery, where  the  Import  penetration  of  the 
domestic  market  has  Jumped  from  5%  in 
1958  to  18'ln  In  1966:  and  private  and  com- 
mercial aircraft,  where  imports  have  now 
captured  11. 5 '"c  of  the  domestic  market. 

Examples  of  the  second  category  of  indus- 
try in  which  \V2  are  involved,  where  a  once- 
dominant  export  position  is  being  turned 
around  with  a  decline  in  the  pace  of  the 
exports  and  a  sharp  increase  in  the  pace  of 
imports,  include  Internal  combustion  en- 
gines other  than  those  for  motor  vehicles, 
where  Imports  have  increased  at  ten  times 
the  rate  of  our  exports  and  import  penetra- 
tion, which  was  less  than  I'^c^of  the  market 
Just  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  over  Z%  of  the 
domestic  market.  In  electrical  measuring  in- 
struments, Imports  had  risen  steadily  to 
claim  4,5 '^r  of  the  market  in  1966,  with  a 
further  Increase  In  1967,  There  has  also  been 
a  great  surge  In  the  Imports  of  electronic 
communications  equl^|96nt  In  the  past  few 
years. 

These  specifics  concerning  imports,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  major  matter  which  con- 
cerns me.  Our  experience  In  overseas  mar- 
kets has  made  us  very  much  aware  of  the 
fact  that  other  nations  In  their  own  self- 
interests  pursue  a  foreign  economic  policy 
which  gives  primary  emphasis  to  fostering 
the  strength  of  thefr  domestic  industries 
rather  than  the  pursuit  of  free  trade  objec- 
tives regardless  of  the  cost  in  jobs  and  In- 
vestment at  home. 

It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  the  pri- 
mary reason  the  Rockwell  companies  have 
established  so  many  manufacturing  plants 
abroad  through  subsidiaries  and  fnvested  in 
other  plants  with  affiliates,  and  licensed  still 
other  plants  in  situations  where  we  have  not 
taken  a  capital  Investment,  is  In  recognition 
of  the  practical  Impossibility  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  enter  those  markets  on  a  sustained 
basis. 

The  Rockwell  companies  make  In  their 
product  categories  the  best  that  the  world 
has  to  offer  In  construction  equipment,  au- 
tomotive parts,  industrial  control  equipment, 
and  production  machinery.  Our  products  are 
needed  in  every  nation  that  Is  industrialized 
or  seeking  to  become  industrialized.  Given 
equality  of  opportunity,  we  can  compete 
with  producers   in  any  country. 

But  in  the  real  world,  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  sense  In  which  I  use  the  term 
Is  not  available.  Other  nations  recognize  that 
products  of  basic  ImpKDrtance  to  the  func- 
tioning of  an  industrial  economy  such  as  we 
"manufacture  are  essential  to  their  own  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  their  national  secu- 
rity. They,  therefore,  encourage  manufac- 
ture of  these  articles  In  their  own  countries 
through  Investment  and  tax  Incentives  and 
through  an  affirmative  policy  for  the  regu- 
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latlon  of  imports  consistent  with  the  growth 
needs  of  their  home  industries. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  learned  that  if 
we  were  to  serve  foreign  markets  with  our 
products,  we  must  establish  foreign  manu- 
facturing plants  inside  of  those  markets 
rather  than  depend  upon  access  through  the 
practice  by  such  countries  of  a  liberal  for- 
eign trade  policy. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  art  of  propaganda 
has  been  used  so  effectively  to  make  the 
United  States  feel  ashamed  when  it  considers 
reasonable  means  to  regulate  Imports  consist- 
ent with  the  interests  of  its  own  industries 
and  their  workers.  If  we  did  nothing  more 
than  to  practice  the  type  of  policy  which  our 
companies  have  found  to  exist  virtually 
everywhere  else  in  the  world,  our  Nation 
could  net  be  fairly  criticized.  My  business 
associates  in  other  countries  may  publicly 
support  their  governments  by  viewing  with 
alarm  the  rise  of  protectionism  in  America. 
But  privately  they  express  to  me  their  puz- 
zlement that  the  United  States  Is  so  reluctant 
to  act  In  her  own  interest  in  those  cases 
where  vital  American  industries  are  being 
badly  damaged  or  even  forced  out  of  the 
country  by  an  Inundation  of  imports. 

The  cause  of  those  industrialists  who  seek 
some  realism  by  our  Government  In  this  area 
I  have  found  to  be  grossly  misrepresented. 
The  very  suggestion  by  some  Industries  that 
the  Government  should  impose  quotas  or 
adopt  other  means  to  bring  the  rapid  rise 
of  imports  under  some  reasonable  control 
seems  to  excite  a  barrage  of  criticism  which 
Is  eagerly  repeated  by  the  public  press  in  a 
fashion  which  demeans  those  industry  exec- 
utives who  are  attempting  to  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  their  employees  and  their  sharehold- 
ers. 

The  caliber  of  the  men  who  have  been 
honored  here  this  evening  and  the  many 
other  spokesmen  for  reasonable  import  regu- 
lation in  the  steel,  textile,  footwear,  and  elec- 
tronic industries  should  in  Itself  command 
respect  within  Government  circles  for 
their  point  of  view.  The  studies  of  the 
Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  Impact  of  for- 
eign trade  on  manufacturing  industries  show 
that  we  have  lost  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade  in  manufactured  products,  that  we  are 
suffering  a  net  loss  of  employment  due  to  the 
growing  trade  deficit  in  manufactured  arti- 
cles, and  that  many  Industries,  highly  labor 
intensive  in  the  character  of  their  manufac- 
turing operations,  have  already  suffered  the 
penetration  of  their  markets  by  imports  to 
such  a  degree  that  action  Is  required. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
which  have  been  raised  here  this  evening 
urging  the  chief  executives  of  American 
manufacturing  corporations,  regardless  of 
their  present  circumstances  in  the  foreign 
trade  area,  to  Join  forces  to  secure  from  the 
Congress  legislation  which  will  at  least  pro- 
vide the  machinery  to  make  It  possible  for 
seriously  affected  industries  to  secure  some 
reasonable  regulation  of  Imports  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  my  opinion,  the  long-range  national 
security  Interests  of  our  Nation  require  con- 
structive action  by  the  Government  on  these 
requests. 


LETTER  FROM  CHARLES  B.  CHRIS- 
MAN,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  INSURANCE 
AGENTS,  TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
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National   Association   or   Insur- 
ance Agents.  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  February  27, 1^69. 
"The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  F^EsmENT:  I  feel  a  special 
urgency  at  this  time  to  voice  the  very  deep_ 
concern  of  our  36,000  member  agencies  and,' 
I  am  sure,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
agents  throughout  the  country,  abouit  the 
Increasing  involvement  of  banks  in  the  In- 
surance industry  through  the  holding  com- 
pany device,  ^ 

This  urgency  has  developed  from  the  real- 
ization that  certain  persuasive  forces  within 
the  banking  Industry  are  seeking  to  Influ- 
ence the  passage  of  legislation  which  will 
aid  them  in  this  involvement. 

We  are  deeply  alarmed  by  some  of^the  im- 
plications of  this  trend,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  the  purpose  of  a  bank  to  ex- 
tend credit  could  give  it  a  forceful  oppor- 
tunity to  coerce  a  borrower  in  placement  of 
his  insurance.  This  constrictive  channeling 
of  business  cannot  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  insurance-buying  public  nor  4^  the 
insurance  Industry  itself. 

We  have  always  attached  great  slgnifl- 
cance  to  the  Congressional  mandate  of  1916, 
wherein  national  banks  were  restrlctied  to 
the  sale  of  insurance  only  in  the  small  com- 
munities of  up  to  5.000  population.  This 
attitude  of  an  earlier  Congress  was  reempha- 
slzed  by  the  Congress  in  1958  and  as  recently 
as  1967-68  was  held  by  the  co'irts  to  be 
valid. 

We  who  provide  our  experience  and  kjnowl- 
edge  of  the  market,  as  well  as  our  finances, 
to  meet  the  personal  and  commercial  needs 
for  security  are  truly  frightened  by  the  pros- 
pect of  banks  eliminating  competition  In 
the  sale  of  Insurance,  Most  particularly  are 
we  concerned  about  the  entrance  of  bank 
conglomerates  and  congenerics  into  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  firm  resolve  of  your 
office  and  of  your  Administration  to  promul- 
gate meaningful  legislation  In  the  public 
interest.  The  public  press  has  voiced  your 
awareness  of  the  problems  in  point  and  we 
applaud  and  rely  upon  your  dedication  to 
grasp  the  full  and  complete  Impact  of  this 
most  Important  economic  development  In  the 
lives  of  our  people.  Our  association,  therefore, 
requests  only  an  opportunity  to  offer  Its 
views  as  an  aid  toward  the  right  decision. 

The  officials  and  representatives  of  Inde- 
pendent Insurance  agents  are  ready  to  sub- 
mit their  views,  opinions  and  knowledge  to 
any  and  all  governmental  agencies  and  leg- 
islative committees  before  final  action  Is 
taken  on  legislation  affecting  this  involve- 
ment of  the  banking  industry  In  insurance. 

Such  thorough  airing  of  the  issues  involved 
will.  I  know,  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
public  whose  Interest  we  all  serve. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  B.  Chrisman, 

President. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


H011.G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 


SPEECH    OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENN8TXVAOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March,  31,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation  and  free  people 
the  world  over  join  together. in  mourning 
the  passing  of  a  great  American,  I>wight 
D.  Eisenhower. 

His  was  a  full  and  fruitful  life  dedi- 
cated to  the  services  of  his  covmtry  as  Su- 
preme Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces 
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when  the  drunu 


of  war  sounded  in  World 
War  n,  and  later  as  a  leader  for  peace 
as  Chief  Execut4ve  of  our  Nation.  He  was 
blessed  with  an  Inherent  ability  to  unite 
people  and  infuse  In  them  the  spirit  of 
mutual  assistance  and  collective  action 
under  the  most  frying  circumstances. 

He  had  aboutj  him  a  very  sincere  and 
genuine  love  for  his  fellow  man  and 
though  he  walked  with  kings,  he  never 
lost  the  commoii  touch.  It  was  this  com- 
mon touch  that  endeared  him  to  his  fel- 
low Americans.  This  faith,  trust,  respect, 
and  admiratlor^  accorded  him  by  the 
American  peopl^  was  a  reflection  of  the 
deep  love  and  brespect  he  had  for  his 
country.  I 

His  brilliant  and  illustrious  career  has 
come  to  a  clos^.  A  Nation  grieves,  the 
world  mourns,  ^d  people  of  all  nations 
join  together  ln(  final  tribute  to  Dwlght 
David  Eisenhower;  general.  President, 
statesman,  patriot,  and  aboVe  all,  a  most 
remar^^.ble  hunjian  being. 


NILS  V.  "SWEtDE"  NELSON  AWARD 
DINNER,  GRpmON  CLUB  OF  BOS- 
TON 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 


or 


&CHT7SXTTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE)  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednes(Hay.  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  PHILBINj  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nils  V. 
"Swede"  Nelsoni  Award  for  sportsman- 
ship Is  one  of  th(e  outstanding  awards  of 
its  kind  in  the  Nfetion 

is  not  another  athletic 
like  it,  since  it  stresses 
character  quail  ies,  as  emphasized  by 
exceptional,  inst  nctive  reactions  of  foot- 
ball players,  having  to  do  with  conduct  on 
the  gridiron,  p<irsonal  judgments,  and 
attitudes  towaip  competitors  in  the 
game. 

This   year's   l^elson   Award   was   pre- 

superb,    extraordinary 

himself,  at  a  largely  at- 


In  fact,  there 
award  precisely 


ner  marking  th< 

As  I  indicated 

for  performance 


sented  by  the 
"Swede "  Nelson 
tended,  enthusiastic  reception  and  din- 


award. 

the  award  is  not  given 
on  the  gridiron  alone, 
but,  commendably,  also  for  posture,  tal- 
ent, achievement,  and  leadership,  not 
necessarily  totally  associated  with  the 
playing  of  the  g$me  itself. 

The  famous  recipients,  without  excep- 
tion, are  outstiiding  football  players, 
inspiring  leader^ — sterling  young  Amer- 
icans, represenii|ig  the  very  best  of  their 
generation. 

The  23  yoimglmen  who  have  received 
this  award  since  It  was  originated,  in 
most  instances,  nave  combined  outstand- 
ing football  ability,  with  scholarship, 
curricular  distinttion,  concern  for  thedr 
fellow  athletes  :  and  humankind,  and 
deep  devotion  to  the  tenets  of  equality, 
fairness,  and  justice  for  all  that  are  at 
the  very  heart  a^d  essence  of  our  Amer- 
ican society,  ev0n  though  they  are  not 
always  observed.! 

Football  play»s  are  known  for  their 
skills,  their  gameness,  quick  thinking, 
courage,  and  unfaltering  spirit.  They 
follow  the  code!  that  any  game  worth 
playing  is  worth  winning,  that  they  must 
never  give  up.  tqat  they  must  work  as  a 
team,  and  that  they  must  demonstrate 
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loyalty  and  consideration  for  their  fel- 
low players,  in  turn,  for  their  friends, 
their  commitments,  and,  above  all,  they 
must  always  play  the  game  fairly,  honor- 
ably, and  with  due  regard  for  the  rules 
and  for  others. 

To  men  schooled  Ih  the  football  code 
of  sportsmanship  exemplifying  the  vlr- 
tures,  the  loyalties,  the  civic  spirit,  the 
patriotism,  the  sense  of  justice,  and  love 
of  all  their  fellow  men,  it  follows  logically 
that  the  boys  selected  for  this  award 
are,  without  exception,  boys  who  reflect 
and  adhere,  not  only  to  an  athletic  code, 
but  to  a  code  of  himian  relations  and 
social  concern  for  others  that  we  need 
more  of  in  our  society. 

When  the  Boston  Gridiron  Club  in  its 
wisdom  founded  the  Nelson  Award,  they 
made  a  great  enduring  contribution  to 
football  and  athletics,  but  it  made  a 
much  greater  one  to  our  yoimg  men,  and 
to  the  country,  because  it  furnished  ex- 
ample, encouragement.  Inspiration,  and 
recognition  for  all  boys  who  strive  in 
athletic  contests  to  hold  to  highest 
standards  of  conduct.  This  is  something 
that  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
Nation. 

Even  a  casual  look  at  the  long  career 
of  "Swede"  Nelson  and  his  outstanding 
service  to  football,  education,  business, 
community  relations,  human  brother- 
hood, and  the  greater  togetherness  of 
people  of  every  race,  rank,  class,  and 
creed,  demonstrates  the  great  worth  and 
value  of  this  cherished  award. 
'■*»  To  emulate  the  standards  and  sports- 
manship of  such  a  great  American  as 
"Swede"  Nelson  is  indeed  a  lofty  goal  for 
any  young  athlete,  young  scholar  or 
young  man,  whatever  his  calling. 

The  most  recent  Nelson  Award  was 
conferred  upon  a  young  man  who  played 
a  leading  role  in  what  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  42  seconds  in  football  history, 
Capt.  Victor  E.  Gatto,  of  Harvard. 

For  it  was  in  the  last  42  seconds  that 
he  and  his  teammates  in  the  1968 
Harvard-Yale  game  scored  18  points  to 
tie  the  score  in  an  unforgettable  and, 
doubtless,  an  unprecedented  achievement 
of  its  kind. 

Great  as  that  is,  it  is  only>jjie  of  the 
many  striking  incidents  that  marked  the 
brilliant  football  and  college  career  of 
this  fine,  outstanding  young  American 
from  Harvard,  Vic  Gatto. 

As  the  Boston  sportswriters  and  Baron 
Pittenger,  director  of  sports  Information 
at  Harvard,  agree,  "the  name  of  Vic 
Gatto  will  be  indelibly  transcribed  on 
Harvard's  athletic  records." 

Ranking  second  only  to  the  legendary 
Charlie  Brickley,  the  greatest  of  all  drop- 
kickers,  he  scored  120  points  In  three 
years  as  Harvard's  backfleld  ace.  He  ex- 
celled also  as  a  passer,  pass  receiver,  and 
as  a  punt  return  and  a  kick  return  spe- 
cialist. 

As  his  famous,  beloved  trainer.  Jack 
Fadden,  says:  "Some  players  perform 
with  injuries:  Gatto  played  against 
them;  he  can  ride  against  pain  and  over- 
come it." 

As  the  writers  point  out,  it  is  in  the 
realm  of  these  character  qualities  defy- 
ing measurement  that  Gatto's  impact  is 
the  greatest,  his  sportsmanship  instinc- 
tive, and  his  leadership  ability  truly 
inspirational. 
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His  concern  for  the  health,  welfare, 
and  comfort  of  the  players  both  on  and 
off  the  playing  field,  his  sterling  leader- 
ship in  nimierous  organizations  working 
—to  improve  the  overall  welfare  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  the  university,  and  the  com- 
munity, his  unselfish  work  with  deprived 
youngsters,  most  of  them  black,  as  well 
as  disadvantaged  youth — all  these  attest 
to  the  fine  qualities  of  this  wonderful 
young  man. 

As  usual,  it  remained  for  the  incom- 
parable "Swede"  Nelson,  peerless  racon- 
teur, wit,  and  humanitarian,  to  iiut  the 
frosting  on  the  cake.  Nelson  said: 

vie  may  only  measure  5  ft,  6  In.  In  height, 
but  on  the  football  field,  he  is  nine  feet  tall, 
and  In  life  he  will  be  a  giant. 

I  take  great  pleasure,  pride,  and  honor 
in  heartily  congratultjting  Vic  Gatto,  and 
his  devoted  fsmilly  and  Coach  John 
Yovicsin  and  staff,  and  Harvard  College, 
upon  the  award  of  this  highly  merited, 
outstanding  Nelson  Award  to  Vic  Gatto. 

It  would  be  diCQcult  to  find  words  that 
would  adequately  express  our  admiration 
for  this  fine  young  man,  inspiring  leader, 
and  promising  young  American. 

The  illustrious  Nelson  Award  Commit- 
tee, comprised  of  highly  gifted  experts 
and  leaders,  in  making  the  award  to  Vic 
Gatto,  have  done  themselves  proud,  be- 
cause he  is  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  precious  Nelson  Award  and  American 
college  football. 

We  are  confident  that  purposeful, 
dynamic,  committed  Americans  like 
young  Vic  Gatto,  moved  by  loyalty  to 
American  institutions  that  gave  them 
their  chance,  devoted  to  every  good  cause 
for  the  people  will  provide  the  leader- 
ship, dedication,  and  courage  we  need 
to  preserve  our  faj^oms  and  solve  the 
challenging  problems  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  for  the  rest  of  us,  in- 
spired by  the  unquenchable  spirit,  talents 
and  bright  promise  of  the  leaders  of  this 
young  ^neration,  to  ponfirm  our  determ- 
ination that  this  country  and  its  free- 
doms shall  survive  every  test. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
background  information  about  the  award 
and  the  remarks  of  "Swede"  Nelson  de- 
livered at  the  23d  annual  Nelson  Award 
dinner: 

"Swede"  Nelson  Spobtsmanship  Award 
Dinner,  Gbidikoij  Club 

President  Jack  Daly — reverend  clergy — 
guest  of  honor — Vic  Oatto — your  lovely 
mother — beautiful  bride — dad  and  all  the 
wonderful  family — all  our  distinguished  head 
table  guests — beautiful  ladles — members  of 
OUT  own  Gridiron  Club  family.  The  Harvard 
senior  football  players — the  Harvard  Club — 
the  Incomparable  Harvard  Band — and  all  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappere  In  double-breasted  coats. 

I  am  proud  to  extend  to  you  nice  folks        I 
the  warm  Gridiron  Club  welcome. 

This  award  could  truly  be  named  for  many 
men  In  this  room.  I  want  to  share  this  23rd 
national  award  with  all  of  you — made  poe- 
slblt — by  my  life  long  friends — the  Incom- 
parable Gridiron  Club — my  family  join  me 
In  our  sincere  thanks. 

It  Is  so  pleasant  to  have  all  the  clergy  with 
us — my  life  long  great  friend — Bishop  Mlnl- 
han — Rabbi  Shubow — Reverend  Rankin. 
Their  contribution  was  kindly,  significant 
and  wonderful. 

In  the  Interest  of  genuine  sincerity  and 
time — I  want  to  thank  these  distinguished 
speakers — all  of  whom  were  great — and  every- 
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one  who  helped  In  this  dinner  honoring  this 
fine  young  Harvard  captain— Victor  Emanuel 

Thanks  must  Include  Kenny  CDonnell— 
President  Jack  Daly — our  toaatmaster  Charles 
Fitzgerald— John  Carver— John  Kelleher— 
Joseph  Blumsack— Murray  Lewis— Tom 
Lynch — John  Cavanagh — and  Arthur  Barry. 
Thanks  to  Bob  Ooyne— the  famous  car- 
toonist—all the  newspaper  men,  radio  and 
television.  Thanks  to  everyone  who  helped. 

To  all  the  Gridiron  Club  family— our  ap- 
preciative thanks  are  warm  and  many. 

We  will  forever  miss  all  our  immortal  Grid- 
iron Club  members  and  we  welcome  many  of 
their  devoted  families,  who  are  with  us  to- 
night. 

All  of  our  six  grandchildren  are  here — to- 
gether with  my  lovely  Esther— my  great  son- 
in-law  George  Red  Hill  and  sweet  Natalie. 

If  the  Hill  family  gets  any  larger— next 
year  I'U  be  sitting  on  the  fire  escape — on  the 
Boylston  Street  side. 

Tonight  we  happily  honor  Vic  Gatto— and 
in  honoring  him— we  honor  one  of  the  best^- 
he  U  the  23rd  name  to  be  added  to  this  dis- 
tinguished list  of  American  athletes — great— 
not  alone  for  football  ability— but  great  for 
the  dedication  and  devotion  to  all  that  is 
decent  and  dignified  In  our  system  of  sports. 
He  Is  a  symbol  of  service  and  sacrifice  and 
tonight  his  unselfishness  Is  gratefully  recog- 
nized and  rewarded. 

His  command  presence— his  concern  for 
the  weUare,  health,  and  comfort  of  players 
both  on  and  off  the  field— his  kindly  inter- 
est In  the  sick  and  unfortunate— Vic,  at 
times  injury  ridden— he  could  rise  above  pain 
and  stlU  lead  with  his  Inspirational  exam- 
ple—this young  man  la  very  real  and  gen- 
uine. ,_   J  X. 

Moreover— off  the  field— he  always  had  time 
to  help  the  young  folks  with  student  In- 
volvement m  the  urban  crisis. 

It  was  a  complete  success — you  didn't  have 
to  measure  the  height  of  these  youngsters  on 
the  wall— they  had  started  to  grow  up 
straight.  ,,      . 

We  all  know  of  his  records — an  excellent 
captain  and  a  brilliant  half  back  he  wUl  live 
forever  In  Harvard  history  and  he  belongs 
with  our  football  greats. 

This  outpouring  of  friends  clearly  indi- 
cates—both by  right— and  example— that  Vic 
Is  one  of  Harvard's  most  highly  respected 

sons.    ' 

He  Is  truly  representative  of  his  loving  par- 
ents and  lovely  bride — and  he  too  has  had  the 
inspirational  example  of  extraordinary  men- 
gifted    John    Jovlcsen— a    truly    wonderful 
coach— and  his  able  staff— athletic  director 
Dolph  Samborsky— one  of   the  outstandliig 
athletic  directors  In  this  country— leads  the 
whole  successful  Harvard  system— Jack  Pad- 
den— one  of  America's  greatest  trainers  who 
has  a  tremendous  understanding  of  all  ath- 
letes—thanks to  dlstlnguUhed  Harvard  Uni- 
versity— all  Vic  Gatto's  terrific  teammates, 
our  local  college  teams  had  fine  seasons — 
Boston     College— Tufts— Northeastern     and 
Boston  University— all  this  made  us  happy. 
Harvard  had  an  undefeated  season — their 
quarterback  was  always  great— theU  defense 
and  offense  was  highly  developed— and  their 
leadership    was   also   extraoi^dlnary— It   pro- 
duced winners.  „,     ,  '' 
The  sixteen  points  In  42  seconds  will  al- 
ways linger  In  my  memory — Harvard  played 
Uke  Charleston  defending  Bunker  Hill  from 
the  British— and  while  I  couldn't  get  on  my 
feet  as  fast  as  my  wonderful  teammate  Phil 
Phllbln — he    kept    me    fully    Informed — he 
said— Swede — we  are  going  to  take  It  all— 
Gatto  has  jiist  scored— and  25,000  Harvard 
rooters  Joyfully  swarmed  on  the  field— sang 
Fair  Harvard — and  half  of  them  knew  the 
words. 

Vic you  are  a  complete  success  as  a  human 

being  aiid  you  never  took  a  backward  step. 
Vic  may  only  measure  5 '6" — but  on  the  foot- 
ball field  he  Is  nine  feet  tall — and  In  life  he 
will  be  a  giant. 
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DlstlnguUhed  Harvard  demands  the  best 
of  her  selected  sons. 

ThU  son  In  giving  hU  brilliant  honest 
best— receives  the  respect  of  Harvard  Unlver- 
Blty— her  great  alumni— the  entire  student 
body— and  community— as  he  now  marches 
in  the  long  crimson  line  of  great  men. 

Vic  Gatto— you  are  a  credit  to  your  wonder- 
ful family— your  great  coach  and  your  fine 
teammates— your  dedication  Is  clearly  told 
m  these  pages  and  to  paraphrase  from  one 
of  the  greatest  and  beloved  Americans  of  all— 
the  late  President— John  F.  Kennedy— It  was 
not  what  Harvard  could  do  for  you — It  Is 
what  you  could  do  for  Harvard. 

I  am  proud  to  present  to  you  the  Gridiron 
Club  trophy— signifying  that  the  Gridiron 
Club  considers  you  one  of  the  greatest 
sportsmen  of  them  all— ladles  and  gentle- 
men—Vic  Gatto. 
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PUBLICITY    COMMITTEE  | 

Murray  Lewis,  Chairman.  John  Ahern, 
Timothy  J.  Horgan,  Joeeph  J.  Shortall. 

EECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Co-Chalrmen:  John  S.  Keohane,  Charles 
Melrlck,  George  Ellison,  Edward  J.  McCarthy, 
Richard  E.  Blumsack. 

John  J.  Carver,  Program  Coordinator. 


EULOGY  TO  DWIGHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER 


The  Award 
"The  Nils  V.  Nelson  Award  for  Sportsman- 
ship" Is  presented  annually  by  the  Gridiron 
Club  of  Boston  on  a  basis  of  the  following 
requirements: 

"To  the  player  who,  by  his  conduct  on  or 
off  the  gridiron,  demonstrates  a  high  esteem 
for  the  football  code  and  exemplifies  sports- 
manship to  an  outstanding  degree." 

In  selecting  a  committee  to  decide  the 
vrtnner  of  the  "Nelson  Award"  great  empha- 
sis Is  placed  on  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  its  members  with  respect  to  the 
American  game  of  football  over  the  years. 
Numbered  among  our  committee  this  year 
are  men  who  have  played  in  both  college  and 
professional  ranks.  Others  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  coUeglate  or  professional  officiating, 
coaching  and  physical  education  pursuits  at 
the  college  level.  The  serious  manner  in 
which  aU  nominations  are  studied,  combined 
with  the  wealth  of  experience  possessed  by 
the  Individual  members  of  the  committee. 
Insures  a  selection  which  may  readily  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  best. 

The  Nelson  Award  for  Sportsmanship  has 
aroused  the  Interest  of  leaders  in  the  World 
of  Sports  throughout  the  entire  nation. 
Nominations  for  the  Award  have  been  re- 
ceived from  every  state  In  the  Union,  having 
been  contributed  by  college  coaches,  sports 
wrriters,  radio  announcers  and  others.  This 
widespread  source  of  Information  and  the 
enthusiasm  expressed  by  the  contributors 
points  to  the  Nelson  Trophy  as  being  firmly 
established  as  one  of  the  nation's  outstand- 
ing football  awards. 

We  of  the  Gridiron  Club  of  Boston  are 
confident  that  the  objectives  of  the  Award 
will  ever  serve  as  an  Inspiration  for  all  that 
Is  praiseworthy  and  good  wherever  the  game 

of  football  Is  played.  

The  Committee. 

CoMMTTTEES— Twenty -THIRD    Annual    Din- 
ner, The  Nelson  Award  fob  Sportsmanship 

John  J.  Daly.  President.  < 

John  P.  Kelleher.  General  Chairman. 

John  J.  Cavanagh,  Treasurer. 

Joseph  Blumsack,  Secretary. 

Charles  S.  PltzGerald,  Toastmaster. 
award  committee 
i  Arthur  J.  Barry,  Chairman,  John  J.  Carver, 
William  I.  Cloney.  John  J.  Daly,  D.  Leo  Daley, 
Mark  H.  Devlin.  John  J.  Donahue,  Harry 
Downes,  Clarence  E.  Dussault,  Charles  S. 
PltzGerald,  E.  A.  Flumere. 

Andrew  Gaffey,  John  L.  Heaphy,  George  H. 
mil  Robert  W.  Hotln,  John  P.  Kelleher.  Le- 
Roy' J  Kelley.  Herbert  M.  Kopf,  Murray  Lewis, 
Thomas  E.  Lj-nch,  Jr.,  Gerald  S.  Maloney, 
Robert  McCabe,  Joseph  McKenney,  Thomas 
H.  McNamara,  William  H.  Ohrenberger,  David 
J.  Lucey.  John  Pesky.  William  A.  Regan. 
Robert  Whelan,  Joseph  Zapustas. 
dinner  committee 

Co-chairmen:  Dr.  Prancls  X.  Magulre,  Jo- 
seph Blumsack,  John  Bane. 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE., 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31.  1969 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  words 
have  been  spoken  in  honor  of  Dwlght 
David  Eisenhower,  but  few  of  us  will 
ever  realize  how  much  we  asked  of  him 
as  a  man.  We  should  indeed  mourn  his 
passing  but  also  be  grateful  for  his  Ufe 
as  an  American.  He  rose  through  the 
ranks  of  the  service  and  led  us  through 
a  world  crisis  as  Supreme  Commander 
of  AlUed  Forces  in  Europe  in  World  War 
n.  We  turned  to  him  again  and  asked  for 
his  leadership  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  great  deeds  and  efforts  to- 
ward the  fight  for  peace  in  his  capacity 
as  both  Commander  and  President  will 
long  be  remembered. 

"Ike"  will  not  merely  be  a  figure  for 
future  generations  to  recall  as  just  the 
34th  President  of  the  United  States;  he 
was  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  NaUon. 
Throughout  the  world  he  gained  lasting 
friendships  for  America  as  was  demon- 
strated by  woridwide  leaders  attending 
his  funeral  services. 

In  his  retired  life  "Ike"  was  referred  to 
as  the  "father  image."  Many  leaders  and 
politicians  turned  to  him  for  his  advice 
and  wisdom.  His  unique  leadership  quali- 
ties assisted  in  unlthig  clashing  political 
views,  and  he  was  loved  and  respected  by 
all  His  warmth  and  sincerity  can  only 
be  measured  by  those  who  knew  Wm 
personally;  but  Americans  at  home  will 
always  be  indebted  to  him  for  his  con- 
tributions as  a  great  leader. 


WHAT  ABOUT   A  DIPLOMACY  OF 
EXTRICATION?-  I 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OP    N«W    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIvfa 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  present, 
a  military  solution  to  the  Vietnamese 
war  seems  to  remain  prevalent  In  the 
thoughts  of  the  administration.  We  are 
bent  upon  preventing  formation  of  a 
coalition  government  in  which  the  NLF 
would  have  a  role.  Recent  reports  in- 
dicate that  they  are  not  yet  defeated, 
nor  does  military  victory  seem  immi- 
nent. Our  generals  have,  to  put  It  kindly, 
misjudged  realities  of  the  military  situa- 
tion. Nor  are  they  likely  to  be  more 
accurate  in  future,  for  that  would  re- 
quire admission  of  failure.  Therefore, 
the  military  solution  is  unworkable  and 
is  not  a  direct  road  to  an  end  to  Amer- 
ican involvement  there. 
We  must  allow  the  NLF  a  role  in  the 
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regime,  and  sh  )w  we  mean  this  by  some 
type  of  militaiy  withdrawal,  even  if  it 
This  and  only  this  will 
upon    military    rulers    in 


is  a  token  one 
serve    notice 


ingful  changes 
act,  we  would 
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Saigon  that  the  jr  must  act  to  effect  mean 


in  the  situation.  By  this 

pave  the  way  for  actual 

'discussions  between  all  Vietnamese  fac 
tions  involved.  The  only  route  to  a  mean 
ingful  settlement  lies  in  this  direction 
We  cannot  anc  should  not  seek  to  im- 
pose a  solution,  It  would  not  be  viable 
for  it  would  not  last  beyond  a  few 
months  after  our  military  presence  there 
ceased. 

Today  jails  bf  South  Vietnam  bulge 
with  critics  of  the  military  regime.  These 
people  may  or  may  not  be  anti-Com- 
munists, yet  w;  have  been  a  party  to 
their  imprisonment  by  the  military 
regime. 

Prom  all  elenents  a  meaningful  and 
broad  coalition  iovemment  could  be  con- 
struct«d,  Then  la  resultful  dialog  could 
begin.  Xet,  as  lopg  as  we  show  no  sign  of 
withdrawing  soldiers  and  allow  jails  to 
fill  without  proliest,  the  Saigon  generals 
will  feel  they  do  not  have  to  compromise. 
One  result  will  lie  a  prolongation  of  war, 
further  f ragmen  tation  of  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety, and  greater  eventual  power  for  the 
Communists. 

Therefore,  we  require  a  new  type  of 
diplomacy— that  aimed  at  extrication, 
not  military  triupiph.  This  would  require 
candor  on  the  tart  of  the  administra- 
tion. Why  does  jovemment  not  have  a 
little  more  faith  in  the  maturity  of  the 
American  people?  Winston  Churchill  be- 
gan one  of  his  m  )st  memorable  addresses 
to  the  people  of  Britain  by  stating: 


Prance    tonight    Is    very 


The    news    fron , 
bad. 

Britain    prevailed    and    her    people 
triumphed  in  pa:  t  because  of  honesty. 

Following  sucli  truthfulness  and  an 
avowed  abandonknent  of  the  diplomacy 
of  military  triuniph,  the  administration 
could  follow  a  policy  aimed  at  one  goal — 
extrication  and  disengagement.  Instantly 
the  Saigon  military  would  note  that  the 
game  was  up,  ekse  inner  terror,  aijow 
some  opposition  elements  freedom,  and 
governmental  participation  and  signifi- 
cant discussions^  would  commence.  A 
meaningful  NLFJ  role  would  guarantee 
honest  talks  between  all  sides,  and,  with- 
out a  sense  of  cjutside  imposition  of  a 
settlement,  progress  should  be  meaning- 
ful, j 

The  major  requirement  is  a  forth- 
right statement  of  a  goal  of  disengage- 
ment and  extrication  by  the  United 
States.  Only  suci  a  policy  would  serve 
notice  on  the  Saigon  generals  that  the 
military  game  is  [up,  £ind  the  American 
soldiers  will  soon  be  coming  home. 
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THE  FEDERAL  pAR  ASSOCIATION'S 
YOUTH  ACCOMPLISHMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OI"    PKMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C'F  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  1,  1969 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  be  a  tnember  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association,  in  association  of  law- 


Tuesday, 
Mr.    EILBERG. 


yers  who  are  or  were  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  association's  most  ambitious 
and  worthwhile  projects  is  the  work  of 
its  law  observance  committee,  which  is 
engaged  in  a  year-round  program  of  pro- 
moting respect  for  the  law. 

Among  the  variety  of  approaches  the 
law  observance  committee  believes  that 
respect  for  the  law  is  best  learned  when 
one  is  young.  To  implement  this  view,  the 
committee  operates  a  youth  accomplish- 
ment program. 

This  program  has  b€en  tried  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  has  been  notice- 
ably successful  in  my  own  home  city  of 
Philadelphia.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
program's  success  has  been  the  vigor  and 
dedication  of  a  fellow  Philadelphian, 
Harry  D.  Shargel,  who  is  national  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Bar  Association's 
Law  Observance  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  recent  talk  given  by  Mr.  Shargel  to 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education 
which  explains  how  the  youth  accom- 
plishment program  works  in  my  city : 

Youth  Accomplishment  Is  designed  to  di- 
rect the  energies  of  youth  Into  constructive 
channeU  and  to  Instill  In  them  a  sense  of 
civic  responsibility.  We  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  outstanding  children  can 
usually  And  means  of  securing  recognition, 
whereas  the  average  child  or  the  retiring 
child  goes  unrecognized  and  unrewarded  and 
Is  therefore  susceptible  to  seeking  recognition 
in  anti-social  activity.  We  say  to  the  children: 
"Each  of  you  has  ability  which  you  should 
develop.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  or  not  you 
are  better  than  your  colleagues.  What  does 
matter  is  that  you  are  doing  your  best  with 
the  ability  you  have.  Do  your  best  in  a  project 
of  your  own  choosing  and  we  will  reward 
you.'  The  quality  of  the  result  Is  measured, 
not  competitively,  but  against  the  child's  own 
best  effort. 

The  first  reward  Is  a  certificate  evidencing 
the  fact  that  he  has  done  his  best  In  his  own 
project.  Other  rewards  based  on  chance  se- 
lection rather  than  competitive  accomplish- 
ment are  trips  to  places  of  Interest  which 
develop  respect  for  our  government  and  the 
law.  The  major  trip  is  a  day  in  Washington. 
Chartered  buses  take  the  children  to  Con- 
gress where  they  meet  Congressmen  from 
this  area,  have  lunch  In  the  Congressional 
cafeteria,  visit  the  House  and  Senate,  get  a 
behind  the  scenes  tour  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  F.B.I.,  meet  high  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  then  have  dinner  on 
the  way  home. 

The  Youth  Accomplishment  Program  Is  not 
a  separate  youth  activity  but  rather  a  tool 
made  available  to  existing  youth  serving 
organizations  to  help  them  to  accomplish 
their  own  objectives  in  serving  youth. 

This  program  has  been  adopted  by  District 
One  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Dr.  Marechal-Neil  E. 
Young.  Each  year  since  1966  about  10,000 
students  in  14  schools  have  been  Involved  in 
the  project,  with  about  2,000  students  com- 
pleting projects  under  the  guidance  of  about 
300  teachers.  Dedicated  teachers  and  princi- 
pals have  created  a  special  lesson  guide  for 
teachers  related  to  social  studies  in  order  to 
explain  the  place  of  the  child  In  society,  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  law  enforcement  process. 
They  have  stimulated  discussions,  debates, 
and  essays.  Students  have  also  been  encour- 
aged to  utilize  their  capabilities  In  such  di- 
verse fields  as  arts  and  crafts,  public  speak- 
ing, literature,  poetry,  and  public  service. 
Of  special  interest  is  a  project  of  the  Cary 
School,  which  developed  a  project  In  con- 
Junction  with  a  home  for  the  aged  (the 
Stephen  Smith  Home)  where  the  boys  helped 


spruce  up  the  Home  and  the  girls  acted  In  a 
capacity  similar  to  the  candy  stripers.  In 
addition,  they  invited  the  aged  to  their 
school,  engaged  in  discussions  with  them, 
and  repaired  their  clothes.  They  learned  to 
work  and  were  offered  Jobs.  The  Catto  School 
developed  programs  involving  arts  and  crafts 
and  discussion  groups.  At  another  school, 
the  Holmes  School,  pupils,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  their  teachers,  set  up  panels  to  dis- 
cuss gangs  and  arranged  discussions  on  this 
subject  in  a  church,  In  the  presence  of  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  school  and  police  officials. 
Last  May,  some  of  the  visible  products  of 
the  children  were  exhibited  at  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter Museum.  Children  also  read  and  spoke 
about  their  projects  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  exhibited.  Of  great  importance  was 
the  fact  that  the  parents,  too.  were  stimu- 
lated to  take  an  interest  in  the  children's 
activities  and  to  take  pride  in  their  accom- 
plishments. All  this  was  made  possible  by  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  Dr.  Young  and  her  col- 
leagues 

One  important  aspect  of  this  program  Is 
that  it  has  required  no  additional  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds.  It  is  a  community  proj- 
ect supported   by  lawyers,  the  Philadelphia 
police  and  other  law  enforcement  officials, 
service   organizations,    labor,    and    business. 
Norrls  Harzensteln  and  other  volunteers  of 
the   FBI.,    the    US.    Attorney's   Office,    and 
other  Federal   agencies   have  devoted   their 
own  time  and  efforts  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary tools  and  promote  the  community  inter- 
est to  make  this  possible.  We  have  had  sup- 
port  from   various   sources,    but   I   want   to 
especially  mention  the  International  Union 
of  Electrical,  Radio,   and  Machine  Workers, 
AFL-CIO,  which  has  participated  most  gen- 
erously. James  Gassaway  of  Strawbrldge  & 
Clothier  administered  the  program  in  its  for- 
mative stages.  The  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation 
and  service  organizations  such  as  the  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  KiwanU, 
Optimists,  Boosters  and  others  have  provided 
funds,   as  have   Atlantlc-Rlchfleld,   Abbotts, 
•  and   other  business  firms.   General  Electric 
Re-Entry  Systems,  Drexel  Institute,  and  the 
West  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
participating  in  planning  for  the  future. 

The  Curriculum  Office  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation through  the  former  Community  Rela- 
tions Coordinator,  Mr.  Byron  Lukens,  has 
given  excellent  cooperation.  Norrls  Harzen- 
steln Is  now  working  to  expand  the  program 
Into  other  school  districts.  We  are  happy  that 
the  school  officials  have  recognized  the  value 
of  the  program  and  desire  to  expand  it.  We 
win  endeavor  to  marshall  the  resources  of  the 
community  to  provide  the  wherewithal  to 
make  the  project  work.  I  want  you  and  every- 
body else  to  know  that  in  all  our  dealings 
with  the  superintendents,  principals,  teach- 
ers, and  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  School  Sys- 
tem we  have  always  been  impressed  with 
their  ability  and  their  dedication  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  pupils. 
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DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31, 1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  and  all  Americans  in 
the  expression  of  my  sorrow  and  heart- 
felt sympathy  on  the  death  of  a  truly 
great  American — Gen.  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower. 

General  Eisenhower  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  as  a  man  of  high  integrity, 
a  man  of  great  determination  and,  most 
of  all.  a  man  of  such  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism that  he  will  stand  out  for  centuries 


to  come  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican patriots. 

We  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  lived  in  his  lifetime  will  not  for- 
get this  great  general,  who  epitomized 
the  American  ideal  of  a  devoted  public 
servant.  We  will  also  remember  him  as 
our  Chief  Executive— and  we  will  look 
back  in  years  to  come  on  his  earnest  de- 
votion and  loyalty  during  his  tenure  of 
office  which  will  in  no  way  diminish  as 
time  goes  by. 

We  have  indeed  lost  a  great  American, 
but  we  can  proudly  recall  his  name  and 
the  principles  he  represented  with  deep 
and  everlasting  pride. 

America  is  sadder  today — but  we 
should  also  give  thanks  that  we  were 
fortunate  to  have  had  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  in  our  midst — for  he  now 
"belongs  to  the  ages." 

Although  mere  words  at  such  a  time 
are  grossly  inadequate,  I  believe  the  fol- 
lowing sensitive  and  expressive  editorial 
and    accompanying    articles    from    the 
Savannah  Morning  News  come  close  to 
perfection  in  describing  the  man  we  af- 
fectionately thought  of  as  "Ike": 
|From  the  Savannah   (Oa.)    Morning  News. 
Mar.  29,   1969] 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
Death  came  finally  for  the  General.  He  had 
suffered  too  long,  bedridden  for  months  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital,  victim  of  at  least  seven 
heart  attacks  in  less  than  15  years.  One  mar- 
veled at  his  endurance. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  much  loved, 
reflected  an  Image  which  was  comprehended 
by  every  American^  and  yet  the  whole  man 
seems  to  be  beyond  our  understanding. 

We  liked  Ike.  So  did  millions  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  twice  elected  him  to  the  nation's 
highest  office  by  an  overwhelming  number  of 
votes.  As  Washington,  Jackson,  Grant — he. 
too,  had  won  his  honors  on  the  battlefield 
and  did  not  need  the  presidency  for  his  page 
in  history.  He  smiled,  and  that  was  all  that 
was  needed,  and  in  a  certain  era  It  was  all 
that  most  of  us  wanted.  We  trusted  him. 
There  were  ignominious  embarrassmenits 
during  his  second  term  and  the  country  de- 
spaJred,  but  If  the  postwar  Republicans  had 
not  fought  so  hard  for  the  22nd  amendment, 
his  tenure  of  office  might  have  equalled 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's. 

He  had  his  critics.  Douglas  MacArthur,  his 
former  chief,  disparaged  his  abilities  and  saw 
him  first  as  an  equal  in  Europe  and  later  as 
a  rival  for  the  Republican  nomination.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  people,  and  this,  of  course, 
earned  him  the  enmity  of  intellectuals. 

But  the  people  liked  Ike.  If  the  public 
came  closer  to  having  a  common  love  for  a 
President,  without  the  opposing  hatred  which 
also  was  directed  toward  FDR,  It  was  with 
this  man  they  entrusted  It.  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  also  a  man  of  the  people,  but  his  mis- 
takes were  never  forgiven.  For  the  most  part, 
Mr.  Elsenhower's  were.  If  he,  unlike  Wash- 
ington, was  not  first  In  the  hearts  of  his 
countr>Tnen,  he  was  close  by,  particularly  to 
a  generation  which  yearned  for  a  proud 
America. 

His  success  which  led  hUn  to  the  highest 
office  has  been  ^ved  aside  by  some  as  po- 
litical charm  firist  recognized  while  he  was 
an  Army  officer.  There  were  intricate  maneu- 
verlngs  by  politicians  on  all  sides  of  the  Allied 
cause  during  World  War  11.  Charles  de  Gaulle 
wanted  immediate  action  to  recover  France 
from  the  Nazis.  Winston  Churchill,  wary  of 
a  second  front  which  would  aid  the  Russlams, 
and  mindful  that  a  premature  Invasion 
might  be  defeated  and  thus  Injure  British 
morale,  differed  with  Gen.  George  C.  Miar- 
shall  who  also  preferred  a  cross-Channel  In- 
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vaslon  early  In  the  war.  Mr.  Churchill  wanted 
instead  to  move  through  the  "soft  under- 
belly of  Europe."  A  compromise  resulted,  but 
It  also  led  to  Gen.  Eisenhower  being  named 
commander  in  chief  of  Allied  forces.  The 
General,  whom  many  were  to  call  apolitical 
later  on.  led  this  often  haggling  Allied  army 
to  victory. 

If  he  served  also  as  a  mediator  during 
the  war,  bringing  opponents  around  and 
making  true  allies  of  the  AU'es,  he  is  still 
best  remembered  as  the  President.  And  It 
Is  this  which  poses  the  problem  of  what 
the  man  was  really  like. 

It  was  something  basically  American  In 
his  makeup,  a  certain  honor  which  most  of  us 
yearn  to  see  in  the  leaders  of  our  country. 
It  was  a  quality  rare  enough  to  cause  us  to 
forgive  his  errors,  his  stumbUngs  In  foreign 
affairs  because  many  of  us  still  think  we 
have  no  business  being  In  such  things  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  out  to  despoil 
us.  He  was  native  American  who  made  good. 
He  was,  to  Americans,  "There  but  for  the 
grace  of  God  go  I — but  I'm  rather  pleased 
that  it's  he." 

We  aximlred  his  honesty.  Through  his  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Eisenhower  seemed  above 
politics  rather  than  Incapable  of  under- 
standing. He  was  a  man  grasping  at  the 
straws  of  i>eace.  at  a  time  when  the  Commu- 
nists wanted  anything  els^  but.  If  he  had  any 
political  coloration.  It  was  that  of  a  mod- 
erate, unwilling  to  turn  the  clock  back  and 
yet  steady  enough  to  sound  warnings  about 
government  plunging  into  areas  previously 
unknown. 

This  was  how  many  saw  him.  Whether  he 
was  always  thus,  or  whether  he  became  this, 
matters  little.  Perhaps  for  the  first  and  only 
time  a  contemporary  politician  and  his  Im- 
age were  true  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Elsenhower,  in  truth,  represented 
America  as  much  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
m  his  time.  It  Is  a  decency,  a  reverence  In 
fact,  that  finds  constant  bellttlement  today. 
It  is  feared  that  he  may  one  day  represent 
In  the  minds  of  many  something  of  a  vital 
cog  in  the  machinery  of  war.  Just  as  some 
today  take  the  flag  to  represent  all  that  U 
deplorable  about  this  country  rather  than 
all  that  is  represented  as  the  hope  of  free 
men.  It  Is  a  vile  twisting  of  history  to  meet 
Ideologies  that  are  currently  In  fashion,  and 
the  damage  Is  never  completely  repaired. 

But  today,  in  our  own  hearts,  the  man 
stands  tall.  The  critics  are  stilled.  The  coun- 
try has  halted  momentarily,  to  go  forward 
again  within  a  few  days.  What  Dwight  Elsen- 
hower bequeathed  us  was  his  unblemUhed 
honor,  and  we  must  protect  It.  It  Is  the  key 
to  what  we  continuously  reach  for,  and  to 
lose  It.  to  lose  him  entirely.  Is  to  open  the 
door  to  an  existence  which  we  have  long 
fought  against,  which  is  the  obituary  of  the 
American  nation. 


[From  the  Savannah   (Ga.)   Morning  News- 
Evening  Press,  Mar.  30, 1969] 
Ike's  Example:   Willingness  Tq  Listen:   A 
Sterling  Qualtty 
(By  Tom  Coffey) 
A  few  months  back  when  General  Elsen-* 
hower  was  fighting  ( and  for  the  moment  win- 
ning) one  of  his  battles  to  stay  alive,  I  wrote 
a  column  about  Ike's  smile,  his  strong  point. 
We   alluded  to  that  smile  in  yesterday's 
beautiful  editorial  tribute,  written  by  Dave 
.  Hardin— "He  smiled,  and  that  was  all  that 
was  needed,  and  in  a  certain  era  it  was  all 
that  most  of  us  wanted." 

But  the  General  was  not  one  who  made 
his  way  Just  by  snUllng.  There  was  more  to 
the  man  than  HJs  countenance. 

So  many  have  attempted  to  fathom  Dwight 
Eisenhower.  We  have  read  reams  about  his 
organlzaUonal  ability,  his  perception  of  the 
big  picture,  how  "he  could  rise  above  politics, 
etc.,  etc. 

But  I  think  one  who  was  close  to  th«  Gen» 
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eral  summed  it  up  best  of  all.  "His  wrllling- 
ness  to  listen"  was  the  Eisenhower  quality 
cited  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Henry  B.  Sayler,  who  lives 
here  in  retirement,  during  an  Interview  he 
granted  me  Friday  afternoon,  about  an  hour 
after  General  Elsenhower  had  died. 

General  Sayler  was  In  the  famous  West 
Point  Class  of  1915.  eighty  per  cent  of  whom 
became  generals.  Elsenhower,  Bradley,  names 
like  that.  General  Sayler  became  Elsenhower's 
ordnance  chief  in  Europe.  He  passed  the  am- 
munition in  the  biggest  single  fight  the  na- 
tion ever  waged. 

There's  something  almost  of  a  virtue  in  a 
willingness  to  listen.  General  Sayler  said  this 
was  why  Eisenhower  was  a  great  organizer, 
why  he  could  bring  differing  factions  to- 
gether. He  listened  to  what  they  had  to  say, 
then  made  his  decisions  based  upon  what 
lie  had  heard. 

Don't  all  of  us  wish  that  we  could?  Aren't 
so  many  of  us  so  headstrong,  so  pre-coi^celved 
in  our  notions  that  we  fall  to  listen? 

I  couldn't  help  noting  a  similarity  between 
what  General  Sayler  said  about  his  former 
chief  and  what  President  Nixon  said  {In  his 
Inaugural  speech. 

The  President  said  that  for  too  iqng  we 
have  been  shouting.  He  exhorted  us  to 
listen — to  one  another,  and  to  learq,  each 
fro-    .he  other.  • 

I  am  certain  now  that  President  NlJPon  lis- 
tened to  his  former  boss — and  learned. 

It  might  well  be  that  If  Nixon  sensed  Eisen- 
hower's willingness  to  listen,  and  identified 
it  as  a  sterling  quahty,  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant single  piece  of  the  basic  training 
that  our  present  President  received  during  his 
eight  years  as  Vice  President  under  Elsen- 
hower. 

Surely  It  was  the  most  Important  piece  of 
advice  that  he  could  give  to  the  nation  when 
he  took  office. 

I  pass  this  along,  and  note  the  similarity 
aforementioned,  merely  through  circum- 
stance of  General  Elsenhower's  death  and  my 
acquaintance  with  a  Savannahian  who  knew 
him  better  than  a  great  many  people  did. 

But  I  consider  it  highly  significant,  not 
only  m  offering  a  keener  insight  into  Dwight 
Elsenhower  but  its  sobering  impact  as  an 
example  by  which  we  can  profit. 

Coincidentally,  this  column  makes  print  at 
the  beginning  of  Holy  Week,  a  period  when 
solemnity  dictates,  and  four  days  before  Pass- 
over, which  involves  the  historical  ideal  of 
freedom. 

We  can  solemnly  contemplate  th^  Idea  of 
listening. 

It  might  enhance  our  freedom.     I 

[Prom  the  Savannah  Morning  News, 

Mar.  29,  1969] 

B-17  Chew  Recalls  Ikb 

(By  William  H.  Whltten) 

For  two  Savannahlans  the  news  <l>f  former 

President   Elsenhower's   death   Friday   came 

home  much  more  personally  than  perhaps 

for  the  millions  to  whom  "Ike"  was  mostly 

a  public  figure. 

To  V.  J.  Romagosa  and  William  G.  Nelson 
the  news  brought  memories  of  many  hours 
of  close  association  with  Eisenhower  as  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  of  his  World  War  II  Flying 
Fortress  plane. 

Both  men  described  their  former  com- 
mander as  one  of  the  finest  officers  and 
nicest  men  with  whom  they  had  ever  served. 


MTSTERT    ASSIGNMENT. 

Nelson,  a  flight  engineer  who  served  with 
Elsenhower  for  14  months,  recalled  Friday 
the  day  In  1942  when  he  learned  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Allied  commander's  crew. 

"I  thought  I  was  coming  home,"  he  said. 
"We  had  taken  off  from  England  with  sealed 
orders  not  be  opened  until  we  were  airborne. 
Heajllng  into  Gibraltar  I  learned  instead  I 
wa!s  assigned  to  Ike's  crew  with  headquarters 
In  Algiers. 

"I  was  with  him  during  the  North  Africa 
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campaign  and  tbe  landings  In  Italy.  At  tbe 
Italian  surrender  some  newsreel  cameramen 
photographed  all  of  us  together  but  I  didn't 
icnow  It  until  my  wife  saw  the  newsreel  at 
tbe  Lucas  Theatre  and  recognized  me,"  he 
said. 

•O^ACOSA    CALXJEO    IH 

It  was  throiigh  the  action  of  Nelson  that 
Romagoea  was  assigned  to  the  crew. 

"We  needed  an  expert  mechanic  because 
of  all  the  flying  he  had  to  do  so  we  got 
Romagosa  on  tbe  team.  I  had  never  met  him 
before  the  war;'  Nelson  said. 

■'I  sort  of  ffcll  Into  the  Job,"  Romagoea 
recalls.  "I  flewi  about  500  hours  with  Gen. 
Elsenhower  ov*  18  months.  When  the  gen- 
eral went  backi  to  England  he  chose  a  B-25 
to  fly  In,  that  { became  the  plane  that  took 
him  first  to  th(e  battle  In  Normandy. 

"The  general  spent  most  of  his  time  at 
the  rear  of  thej  plane.  There  he  would  work 
on  plans  and  lAaps.  To  relax,  he'd  read  wild 
west  stories,  wlilch  I  understand  he  enjoyed 
a  lot." 

WKLLipSOTBCTEl)  OSmSAI. 

Asked  about  I  protection  for  Ike  and  the 
crew,  Romagosd^sald.  "o\ir  plane  was  always 
well  escorted,  we  had  gunners  In  the  crew 
while"  a  Africa  but  not  after  that.  We  were 
hever*  Bothered  I  by  Jerry  (German)  fighters. 
They  wouldn't  ^ave  had  a  chance  anyway," 
he  said.  ^ 

Nelson,  howerer,  remembers  at  least  one 
Incident  where  there  was  immediate  danger. 

"It  was  In  Africa,"  he  said.  "The  officers 
had  left  the  platie  and  gone  off  In  three  staff 
cars.  We  saw  t^«o  cars  retixmlng  and  Elsen- 
hower came  abqard  and  told  me  to  get  that 
plane  up  In  ai  hurry — the  Germans  were 
coming. 

"Sure  enough,  just  after  we  took  off  the 
field  was  bombed," 

There  was  mote  to  the  creWs  responsibili- 
ties than  malnt^nlng  the  plane,  Nelson  re- 
called Friday. 

BMZfcOEKCT    KECAIXZD 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31, 1969 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
and  the  world  lost  a  great  leader,  a  great 
man.  In  the  death  of  Gen.  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower.  His  name  wUl  live  in  history 
as  the  architect  of  a  great  crusade  for 
freedom,  an  apostle  of  peace.  He  was 
universaUy  loved.  He  was  respected  alike 
by  friend  and  foe. 

The  life  of  General  Eisenhower  is  an 
inspiration  to  all.  Bom  of  poor,  humble 
parents,  he  proved  again  to  what  heights 
a  man  can  rise  on  his  own  strength  of 
character,  hard  work,  ambition,  and 
perseverance. 

For  his  efforts  as  a  world  military 
leader,  educator,  an  outstanding  Presi- 
dent, and  elder  statesman,  he  added  be- 
yond words  to  the  strength  of  America 
and  the  free  world. 

It  was  my  very  great  fortune  to  meet 
and  visit  with  this  extraordinary  citizen. 
It  was  a  prlvUege  I  will  never  forget. 

His  valiant  fight  against  the  ravages  of 
ill  health  typified  his  courage  and  ten- 
acity. His  death  brings  an  end  to  the 
"Eisenhower  era." 

The  entire  world  is  saddened  by  his 
passing. 

My  prayers  and  sympathy  go  to  his 
bereaved  family. 


married  life  consisted  of  a  two-week  honey- 
moon. When  asked  If  her  husband  had  any 
hobbles,  she  said:  "I  guess  I  never  had  a 
chance  to  find  out." 

NEVER     SAW    SON 

He  had  never  seen  his  baby  son,  Benja- 
min. 

Born  in  Upper  Marlboro,  Mr.  Rawllngs  at- 
tended Frederick  Sasscer  Senior-Junior  High 
School  and  worked  on  his  uncle's  tobacco 
farm  before  enlisUng  In  the  Army. 

Besides  his  wife  and  son,  he  is  survived 
by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Blanche  Richards  Raw- 
llngs, of  Upper  Marlboro;  a  sister.  Mrs.  Ann 
Turner,  of  Waldorf  and  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Florence  D.  Richards,  of  Upper 
Marlboro, 

Specialist  Price,  whose  regular  one-year 
tour  of  Vietnam  duty  was  to  have  expired 
m  February,  was  a  tank  driver  with  the  40th 
Infantry  Division,  his  brother  said  yesterday. 

A  motorcycle  enthusiast,  Mr.  Price  enjoyed 
riding  his  motorcycle  on  hill  climbs.  He  was 
a  member  of  St.  Bernard's  Catholic  Church 
In  Riverdale,  where  a  requiem  mass  for  him 
will  be  offered  tomorrow  at  10  AM. 

Beside  his  brother,  he  leaves  his  father 
Clyde  K.  Price,  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mildred 
J.  Kotur  Price.    '^ 

Private  Schaaf  had  been  in  Vietnam  about 
five  months  when  he  was  fatally  wounded 
while  on  patrol  In  the  Central  Highlands. 

In  a  letter  written  to  his  parents  two  days 
before  the  ambush,  he  said  he  was  In  good 
spirits  because  of  the  lack  of  enemy  activity, 
his  aunt  said  yesterday. 

He  died  March  3,  a  week  after  being 
wounded. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  father,  Elmer  L. 
Schaaf  and  his  mother,  Sophia  Ustaszewskl; 
a  brother,  David  J.  Schaaf,  of  Baltimore,  and 
his  paternal  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam J.  Schaaf,  of  Baltimore. 
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HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI^ATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  ^J^^&Tld.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  Benjamin  J.  Rawlings.  Sp4c  Wil- 
Uam  E.  Price,  and  Pfc.  William  J.  Schaaf. 
three  fine  young  men  from  Maryland, 
were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I  would 
like  to  commend  their  courage  and  honor 
their  memories  by  including  the  follow- 
ing article  in  the  Record  : 
Three  Maryland  GI's  Die  in  Vietnam— B  J 

lUjfTLiNos.  W.  E.  Price,  W.  J.  Schaaf  Are 

Killed 

Three  more  Maryland  Army  men  have  been 
killed  m  action  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  De- 
partment reported  yesterday. 
The  dead  are: 

Spec.  4  Benjamin  J.  Rawllngs,  22,  of  Upper 
Marlboro,  who  was  kUled  by  enemy  bullets 
March  4  while  he  was  trying  to  extinguish  a 
fire  near  Saigon. 

Spec.  4  William  E.  Price,  22,  of  East  Pines. 
In  Prince  Georges  County,  who  was  killed 
February  24  In  an  enemy  attack  on  Plelku 
Pfc.  William  J.  Schaaf,  20,  of  4637  Hazel- 
wood  avenue,  who  was  fatally  wounded  Feb- 
ruary 27  in  an  enemy  ambush  In  the  Central 
Highland. 

Specialists  Rawllngs  and  Price  had  served 
more  than  a  year  in  Vietnam  and  were  sched- 
uled to  return  home  when  they  were  killed 
Specialist  Rawllngs  was  thinking  of  buying 
a  house  and  wanted  to  become  a  sheet  metal 
worker  when  he  received  his  discharge  in 
September,  his  wife  said  yesterday. 
Mrs.  Linda  L.  Gardiner  Rawlings  said  their 


HON.^TER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

\OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOul^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  on  March  30,  as  Representative 
of  the  10th  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey,  to  observe  and  participate  in  the 
Crispus  Attucks  Day  festivities  in  New- 
ark. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  the  battle 
for  freedom  from  tyranny  and  oppression 
still  marks  our  world,  it  Is  well  to  recall 
our  first  Negro  hero.  Crispus  Attucks, 
and  his  role  in  our  struggle  for  freedom' 
from  English  tyranny  during  colonial 
times.  For  Crispus  Attucks  was  the  first 
to  lose  his  life  during  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacre in  1770.  It  was  tliis  courageous  act 
that  places  him  among  the  great  pa- 
triots of  American  history. 

Many  historians  believe  that  Crispus 
Attucks  was  bom  into  slavery  in  Pram- 
ingham,  Mass.,  and  later  ran  away  to  be- 
come a  seaman  on  a  whaling  vessel.  It 
was  as  a  seaman  that  Crispus  Attucks 
was  swept  into  the  tides  of  the  colonial 
stmggle  for  independence  from  England 
In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the 
American  colonies  in  effect  existed  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  profits  for  England. 
Consequently,  taxes  were  heavily  levied 
on  all  colonial  products.  British  troops 
were  sent  to  enforce  tax  regulations  and 
the  colonists  were  required  to  support  the 
royal  troops. 
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Unrest  marked  the  Colonies.  Taxation 
without  representation  and  the  presence 
of  the  Crown's  troops  enraged  the  colo- 
nists. Finally,  in  1770.  Samuel  Adams, 
prominent  leader  of  the  movement  to 
free  the  Colonies  from  British  tyranny, 
called  upon  the  dockworkers  and  seamen 
of  Boston  to  demonstrate  against  the 
English  troops  guarding  the  customs 
commissioners.  Crispus  Attucks  re- 
sponded to  Adams'  plea. 

On  March  5,  1770,  Attucks,  with  40  or 
50  other  patriots,  led  an  attack  upon  the 
British  guards  stationed  at  the  custom- 
house. Suddenly  there  was  an  order — 
'"Plre,"  and  the  British  troops  responded 
with  a  barrage  of  rifle  fire.  Crispus  At- 
tucks was  the  first  to  fall  In  the  battle 
now  known  in  our  history  as  the  Boston 
Massacre  of  1770.  The  Boston  Massacre 
was  the  first  act  of  violence  which  was  to 
lead  to  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence. Crispus  Attucks.  in  death,  thus  be- 
came one  of  the  first  martyrs  in  the  cause 
of  American  independence. 

Crispus  Attucks  gave  his  life  for  free- 
dom. His  death  is  even  more  significant 
when  viewed  as  a  demonstration  of  loy- 
alty to  a  country  in  which  he  was  not 
actually  free.  He  was  a  Negro  slave — and 
yet  the  first  to  fall  for  American  Inde- 
pendence. 

Today  a  monument  stands  in  Boston 
as  a  tribute  to  Crispus  Attucks  and  his 
fallen  comrades  who,  on  that  still  night 
in  1770,  laid  the  seeds  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  nation  founded  on  freedom  and 
justice.  It  is  because  of  men  like  Crispus 
Attucks  that  we  stand  in  the  world  as  a 
nation  dedicated  to  independence  and 
self-determination  for  all  mankind.  And 
so  today  it  is  a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to 
Crispus  Attucks — the  first  American  who 
gave  his  life  for  our  coimtry.  At  this  point 
I  would  like  to  have  an  article  from  the 
Newark  Evening  News  of  March  31,  1969,« 
describing  the  fourth  annual  Crispus 
Attucks  Day  Parade,  included  In  the 
Record: 

Thousands  ts  Honor  to  Attucks 

(By  Robert  C.  Ruth) 

Thousands  braved  the  cold  yesterday  to 

watch    bands,    cheerleaders    and    decorative 

floats  pass  along  Broad  Street  in  the  fourtB 

Crispus  Attucks  Day  parade. 

The  parade,  honoring  the  Negro  patriot 
who  was  one  of  five  killed  on  March  5.  1770, 
In  the  Boston  Massacre,  lasted  three  hours. 
The  unseasonably  cold  temperatures  prob- 
ably kept  the  size  of  the  crowd  down. 

Although  spectators  lined  the  sidewalks  15 
deep  for  about  a  block  on  either  side  of  the 
grandstand  In  front  of  City  Hall,  the  crowd 
thinned  out  at  either  end  of  th^  mile-long 
parade  route  from  Lincoln  Park  to  Washlng- 
Ington  Park. 

But  In  front  of  the  grandstand  there  was 
no  lack  of  enth\isiasm  from  the  residents  that 
lined  the  streets  as  27  bands,  14  drill  teama 
and  dozens  of  small  floats  filed  by. 

This  year's  parade  was  dedicated  to  the 
late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  the  late 
Timothy  Still,  who  was  president  of  the 
United  Community  Corp.,  Newark's  anO- 
pwverty  agency.  John  A.  Thomas,  founder 
and  president  of  the  Crispus  Attucks  So- 
ciety, referred  to  Dr.  King's  philosophy  in 
pre-parade  ceremonies.  He  said  he  could 
envision  the  same  "ethnic  togetherness"  In 
future  parades  that  "brought  so  many  of 
us  to  walk  with  the  late  and  sainted  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  In  the  March  on  Washing- 
ton. 

"In  my  vision.  I  see  Black  Panthers  walk- 
ing side  by  side  with  members  of  the  NAACP. 
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I  see  Joe  Louis  striding  with  Muhammud  All 
(Casslus  Clay,  former  heavyweight  champ). 
I  see  black  Americans,  young  and  old.  affluent 
and  poor,  all  Joining  In  a  spirit  of  unity 
like  this  nation  has  never  seen  before." 

Jackie  Robinson,  baseball  Hall-of-Famer, 
was  the  guest  speaker.  He  noted  that  Crispus 
Attucks  represents  Negro  America's  desire 
to  learn  more  about  Its  heritage.  He  said 
this  desire  does  not  result  from  "hate  for 
anyone  but  from  love  for  black  people. 

"Some  may  ask,  what  do  you  want?" 
Robinson  said.  "All  we  want  Is  what  everyone 
else  wants,  education  and  employment."  He 
added  that  yesterday's  parade  was  a  way  of 
honoring  not  only  Attucks  but  all  Negroes 
who  "have  sacrificed  for  and  contributed  to" 
this  country. 

The  only  sad  note  In  the  day's  festivities 
was  noted  by  Capt.  Roscoe  F.  Jennings  of 
the  New  Jersey  National  Guard  and  general 
chairman  of  the  parade  committee.  In  the 
pre-parade  ceremonies,  he  asked  for  a  mo- 
ment of  silence  In  honor  of  former  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

The  floats  Included  one  sponsored  by  the 
Newark  Pre-School  Council  featuring  a  large 
red  basket  with  children  dressed  as  bunnies 
Inside.  A  large  bronze  Liberty  Bell  hanging 
from  a  blue  and  white  arch  was  supplied  by 
the  UCC. 

The  wind  obviously  had  Its  etfect  on  the 
marchers.  Many  of  the  girls  manning  the 
floats  and  convertible  autos  wore  overcoats. 
The  temperature  caused  concern  among  par- 
ents of  some  marchers.  "Tell  Jimmy  to  pull 
his  collar  up,"  one  worried  mother  said  from 
a  sidewalk  as  hfer  young  Cub  Scout  passed  by. 
Special  marchers  Included  Army  Sgt. 
Dwlght  A.  Johnson  of  Detroit,  a  Negro  Medal 
of  Honor  winner;  Miss  Gall  Fisher,  co-star  of 
the  CBS-"rV  series  "Mannlx.**  and  Negro 
chiefs  of  police  from  Lawnslde,  Palmyra, 
Salem,  Rahway  and  Manchester  Township. 
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HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  was  one 
of  the  very  first  agencies  to  pioneer  the 
concept  of  using  independent,  commu- 
nity-based auditors  to  audit  Federal  bor- 
rowers,   under    agency-established    re- 
quirements. REA's  program,  for  example, 
has  greatly  assisted  this  agency's  over- 
view of  the  loans  made  to  electric  and 
telephone    borrowers    over    the    years. 
Certified  public  accountants,  from  the 
borrower's    own    area,    perform    nearly 
1,800  independent  audits  of  REA  bor- 
rowers each  year,  subject  to  final  agency 
review.  Over  the  years,  some  80  programs 
in  more  than  30  other  Federal  agencies 
have  also  made  use  of  independent  audi- 
tors. I  was  recently  pleased  to  mn  across 
a  column,  which  I  would  here  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record,  based  on  an  address 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Surginer,  Director.  Bor- 
rowers Financial  Management  Division, 
REA,  to  the  15th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation. Mr.  Surginer's  subject,  "Getting 
the  Most  Out  of  Your  CPA  Audit,"  I  am 
sure  has  application  to  the  many  other 
Federal  programs  which  utilize  inde- 
pendent auditors.  This  Insert  appeared 
In    Mr.    Lyman    Bryan's    "Washington 
Background"  column  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  Joumtd  of  Accotmtancy,  as  fol- 
lows: 


(By  Lyman  Bryan) 

One  of  the  real  "old-timers,"  among  federal 
agencies  requiring  use  of  certified  public  ac- 
countants, 18  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. Its  electric  co-operatives  and 
telephone  borrowers  engage  independent 
auditors  in  1,800  Instances  each  year. 

"Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Your  CPA  Audit" 
was,  therefore,  a  particularly  logical  subject 
for  a  recent  address  by  Leslie  Surginer.  CPA 
Director  of  REA's  Borrowers'  Financial  Man- 
agement Division,  before  a  seminar  for  mem- 
bers of  REA  Boards  of  Directors  prior  to  the 
15th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Tele- 
phone Co-operative  Association. 

Noting  that  REA  requires  an  audit  accept- 
able to  It,  as  a  part  of  Its  loan  agreements, 
Surginer  said  that  the  audit  was  one  of  the 
major  means  of  assistance  to  borrower  boards 
of  directors  In  carrying  out  their  own  respon- 
sibility. To  assist  In  this,  Surginer  said  bor- 
rower boards  must: 

1.  establish  clear-cut  written  responsibil- 
ities, goals  and  policies  for  boards,  and  for 
operating  management; 

2.  see  that  good  accounting  records  and 
procedures  are  adopted  and  maintained. 

"I  cannot."  said  Surginer,  "over-emptoasize 
the  responsibility  the  board  has  to  the  co- 
operative membership  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  strong  and  effective  Internal 
control  procedures.  This  Is  a  matter  of  clos- 
ing the  barn  door  before,  and  not  after,  the 
horse  Is  out." 

Two  simple  things.  Surginer  stated,  could 
help  prevent  "Irregularities":  (1)  maintain 
an  atmosphere  that  discourages  questionable 
practices  and  (2)  devise  and  maintain  an 
adequate  system  of  Internal  control. 

On  the  latter  front,  Surginer  commented 
bluntly:  "Fundamentally  what  Is  required  is 
that  the  duties  of  one  employee  serve  as  a 
check  on  the  duties  of  another  employee.  It  is 
dangerous  for  any  single  employee  to  have 
(1)  sole  access  to  cash  and  securities,  (2)  sole 
responsibility  for  making  bank  deposits  and 
for  confirming  bank  statements,  (3)  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  originating  and  billing  ac- 
counting entries,  (4)  sole  responsibility  for 
making  cash  disbursements,  or  (6)  sole  con- 
trol over  inventories. 

"The  Independent  public  accountant  Is  the 
ke3rstone  to  effective  internal  control."  Sur- 
giner stated. 

"An  audit  does  not  guarantee  that  irregular 
practices  on  the  part  of  employees  will  not 
occur  nor  does  it  assure  that  such  practices 
will  in  every  instance  be  detected,"  noted 
REA's  top  accountant.  "However,  closely  re- 
lated to  this  matter,  and  of  vital  interest  to 
the  board  of  directors,  is  the  auditor's  review 
of  the  co-operative's  system  of  internal  con- 
trols. This  review  covers  the  co-operatlv^'B 
arrangements  and  practices  to  accomplish  Its 
dally  activities.  Good  Internal  control  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  opportunity  for  IrregtUar 
actions  by  employees.  Irregularities  are  never 
expected  but  occasionally  do  occur.  Any  Ir- 
regularity found  by  the  auditor  should  be 
reported  immediately  to  the  board  president 
and  REA." 

Surginer  then  spoke  of  engagement  and 
relationship  aspects,  noting  that,  "to  meet 
our  objectives  of  good  Internal  control  the 
auditor  and  the  arrangements  for  the  audit 
should  be  reserved  to  the  board  of  directors. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  this  very 
Important  responsibility  be  delegated  to  the 
manager  or  to  any  employee.  Mr.  Seldman,  a 
former  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  has  suggested 
that  auditors  be  selected  and  fees  fixed  by 
a  committee  of  stockholders.  As  you  know, 
in  many  of  the  large  corporations  manage- 
ment picks  the  firm  and  the  selection  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  stockholders.  Mr.  Seldman  be- 
lieves that  the  selection  by  stockholders 
would  negate  management's  Influence  on  the 
auditors. 

"We  recommend  the  selection  of  the  CPA 
and  the  audit  arrangements  be  made  by  an 
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INSURANCE    FOR    THE 
BLIND 


HON.  lOGDEN  R.  REID. 

3F    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUilE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  1.  19S9 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  im- 
proved disab  lity  insurance  for  the 
blind. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  provisions 
of  the  social  i«curity  system,  the  blind 
in  this  country  are  Still  largely  unpro- 
tected by  disability  insurance.  Under  cur- 
rent regulatior  s,  in  order  for  a  blind  per- 
son to  qualify  for  benefits,  he  must  have 
worked  for  5  of  the  last  10  years  at  a 
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quirements  for  disability  insurance  for 
the  blind.  The  tenure  requirement  would 
be  pared  from  5  to  I'i  years.  The  in- 
come ceiling  would  be  eliminated. 

The  disability  insurance  for  the  blind 
was  introduced  in  the  88th  Congress  by 
Senator  Humphrey  and  in  the  89th  and 
90th  by  Senator  Hartke  and  others.  Al- 
though never  explicitly  rejected,  the 
measure  has  never  been  passed.  I  hope 
that  a  bill  so  criticEil  to  the  livelihood  of 
our  blind  citizens  will  not  again  be  ig- 
nored. 
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THE  UNSAFE  ATOM 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  for  my  col- 
leagues' consideration  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  March  1969  issue  of  Natural 
History  which  discusses  the  dangers  to 
humanity  through  the  so-called  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy.  The  authors, 
Richard  Curtis  and  Elizabeth  Hogan, 
warn  us  of  the  potentially  catastrophic 
dangers  to  human  life  through  a  major 
nuclear  plant  accident  and  the  slow  sat- 
uration of  our  environment  with  radio- 
active wastes. 

Many  distinguished  scientists  are  con- 
vinced that  nuclear  powerplants  rep- 
resent an  incredible  and  unique  hazard 
for  human,^life.  Radioactive  substances 
emanating  "from  these  plants  into  the 
air  and  water  have  been  called  an  evil  of 
an  incomparably  greater  dimension  than 
anything  mankind  has  known  before  and 
that  this  radioactive  pollution  poses  the 
greatest  threat  to  man's  survival  on 
earth. 

The  potential  hazards  from  nuclear 
power  production  include  the  emanation 
of  radioactive  substances  into  the  air 
and  the  water  of  streams  used  for  cool- 
ing the  nuclear  plants,  the  handling  of 
waste  material  which  remains  after  the 
useful  life  of  the  nuclear  fuel  has  been 
exhausted,  and  the  possible  sudden  re- 
lease of  large  quantities  of  radioactive 
material  into  the  atmosphere. 

Although  only  a  dozen  or  so  nuclear 
powerplants  are  now  in  operation,  more 
than  100  are  being  planned.  In  view  of 
the  warnings  from  the  scientific  com- 
munity, the  entire  question  of  the  safety 
and  the  desirability  of  these  reactors  is 
a  most  disturbing  one  and  it  demands  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Myth  of  the  Peaceful  Atom 


social    secuiitr-covered    job.    His    earn-         (By  Richard  Curtis  and  Elizabeth  Hogan) 
ings  must  not  jxceed  $140  per  month. 

The  inequities  of  this  arrangement  are 
obvious.  Imm^iately  after  the  tragedy 
of  blindness  cccui-s — during  the  period 
when  assistance  is  most  needed — many 
people  are  deried  aid  because  they  lack 
the  requisite  iob  tenure.  Blind  people 
unable  to  obta  n  regular  employment  are 
often  disqualllled  for  this  same  reason. 
Blind  with  aru  ual  incomes  above  a  mea- 
ger $1,680  aie  refused  benefits  even 
though  their  d  sability  necessitates  extra 
expenditures. 

This  bill  woi  ild  relax  the  stringent  re- 


"What  Is  past  Is  past,  and  the  damage  we 
may  already  have  done  to  future  generations 
cannot  be  rescinded,  but  we  cannot  shirk 
the  comjjelling  responsibility  to  determine  If 
the  course  we  are  following  is  one  we  should 
be  following." 

•  So  said  Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton  of 
Kentucky  on  February  29,  1968,  upon  intro- 
ducing into  Congress  a  resolution  calling  for 
comprehensive  review  of  federal  participa- 
tion in  the  atomic  energy  power  program. 
Admitting  he  had  been  remiss  in  informing 
himself  on  this  "grave  danger."  Morton  said 
he  had  now  looked  more  deeply  Into  nuclear 
power  safety  and  was  "dismayed  at  some 
of  the  things  I  have  found — warnings  and 


facts  from  highly  qualified  people  who  firm- 
ly believe  that  we  have  moved  too  fast  and 
without  proper  safeguards  into  an  atomic 
power  age." 

Senator  Morton's  resolution  on  nuclear 
power  was  by  no  means  the  only  one  before 
Congress  in  1968.  Indeed,  more  than  two 
dozen  legislators  urged  investigation  and 
reevaluation  of  this  program.  This  fact  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  much  of  the  public, 
for  the  belief  is  widespread  that  the  nuclear 
reactors  being  built  to  generate  electricity 
for  our  cities  are  safe,  reliable,  and  pollution- 
free.  But  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  physi- 
cists, biologists,  engineers,  public  health  of- 
ficials, and  even  staff  members  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  itself — the  gov- 
ernment bureau  responsible  for  regulation  of 
this  force — have  been  expressing  serious  mis- 
givings about  the  planned  proliferation  of 
nuclear  power  plants.  In  fact,  some  have 
Indicated  that  nuclear  power,  which  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  William  O.  Douglas  and 
Hugo  L.  Black  described  as  "the  most  deadly, 
the  most  dangerous  process  that  man  has 
ever  conceived,"  represents  the  gravest  pol- 
lution threat  yet  to  our  environment. 

As  of  June,  1968,  15  commercial  nuclear 
power  plants  were  operating  or  operable 
within  the  United  States,  producing  about 
one  per  cent  of  our  current  electrical  output. 
The  government,  however,  has  been  promot- 
ing a  plan  by  which  25  per  cent  of  our  electric 
power  will  be  generated  by  the  atom  by  1980. 
and  half  by  the  year  2000,  To  meet  this  goal, 
87  more  plants  are  under  construction  or  on 
the  drawing  boards.  Although  atomic  power 
and  reactor  technology  are  still  imperfect 
sciences,  saturated  with  hazards  and  un- 
knowns, these  reactors  are  going  up  in  close 
proximity  to  heavy  population  concentra- 
tions. Most  of  them  will  be  of  a  size  never 
previously  attempted  by  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. They  are,  in  effect,  gigantic  nuclear 
experiments. 

As  most  readers  will  recall,  atomic  reactors 
are  designed  to  use  the  tremendous  heat 
generated  by  splitting  atoms.  They  are  fueled 
with  a  concentrated  form  of  uranium  stored 
In  thin-walled  tubes  bound  together  to  form 
subassemblies.  These  are  placed  in  the  re- 
actor's core,  separated  by  control  rods  that 
absorb  neutrons  and  thus  help  regulate  chain 
reactions  of  splitting  atoms.  When  the  rods 
are  withdrawn,  the  chain  reactions  Intensify, 
producing  enormous  quantities  of  heat. 
Coolant  circulated  through  the  fuel  ele- 
ments in  the  reactor  core  carries  the  beat 
away  to  heat-exchange  systems,  where  water 
Is  brought  to  a  boll.  The  resultant  steam  Is 
employed  to  turn  electricity-generating  tur- 
bines. 

Stated  in  this  condensed  fashion,  the  proc- 
ess sounds  innocuous  enough.  Unfortunately, 
however,  heat  Is  not  the  only  form  of  energy 
produced  by  atomic  fission.  Another  is  radio- 
activity. During  the  course  of  operation,  the 
fuel  assemblies  and  other  components  in 
the  reactor's  core  become  Intensely  radioac- 
tive. Some  of  the  fission  by-products  have 
been  described  as  a  million  to  a  billion  times 
more  toxic  than  any  known  Industrial  chemi- 
cal. Some  200  radioactive  Isotopes  are  pro- 
duced as  by-products  of  reactor  operation, 
and  the  amount  of  Just  one  of  them,  stron- 
tium-90.  accumulated  in  a  reactor  of  even 
modest  (100-200  megawatt)  size,  after  it  has 
been  operative  for  six  months,  is  equal  to 
what  would  be  produced  by  the  explosion  of 
a  bomb  190  times  more  powerful  than  the  one 
dropped  on  Hiroshima. 

iluge  concentrations  of  radioactive  mate- 
rial are  also  to  be  found  in  nuclear  fuel- 
reprocesslng  plants.  Because  the  intense 
radioactivity  in  a  reactor  core  eventually 
interferes  with  the  fuel's  efficiency,  the  spent 
fuel  assemblies  must  be  removed  from  time 
to  time  and  replaced  by  new,  uncontaml- 
nated  ones.  The  old  ones  are  transported 
to  reprocessing  plants  the  contaminants  are 
separated  from  the  salvageable  :uel  as  well 
as  from  Plutonium,  a  valuable  by-product. 
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Since  no  satisfactory  means  have  been  found 
for  neutralizing  or  for  safely  releasing  into 
the  environment  the  radioactive  liquid  con- 
taining the  contaminants.  It  must  be  stored 
until  It  Is  no  longer  dangerous.  Thus,  re- 
processing plants  and  storage  areas  are  Im- 
mense rejxwltorles  of  "hot"  and  "dirty" 
material.  Furthermore,  routes  between  nu- 
clear power  plants  and  the  reprocessing  fa- 
cility carry  traffic  bearing  high  quantities  of 
such  material. 

Even  from  this  glimpse  it  will  be  apparent 
that  public  and  environmental  safety  de- 
pend on  the  flawless  containment  of  radio- 
activity every  step  of  the  way.  For,  owing  to 
the  incredible  potency  of  fission  products, 
even  the  slightest  leakage  is  harmful  and 
a  massive  release  would  be  catastrophic.  The 
fundamental  question,  then,  is  how  heavily 
can  we  rely  on  human  wisdom,  care,  and 
engineering  to  hold  this  peril  under  abso- 
lute control? 

Abundant  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  cannot  rely  on  It  at  all. 

The  hazaj-ds  of  peaceful  atomic  power  fall 
Into  two  broad  categories:  the  threat  of 
violent,  massive  releases  of-radioactivity  or 
that  of  slow,  but  deadly,  seepage  of  harmful 
products  into  the  environment. 

Nuclear  physicists  assure  us  that  reactors 
cannot  explode  like  atomic  bombs  because 
the  complex  apparatus  for  detonating  an 
atomic  warhead  is  absent.  This  fact,  how- 
ever. Is  of  little  consolation  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  only  a  conventional  explosion, 
which  ruptures  the  reactor  mechanism  and 
its  containment  structure,  could  produce 
havoc  on  a  scale  eclipsing  any  Industrial 
accident  on  record  or  any  single  act  of  war, 
including  the  atomic  destruction  of  Hiro- 
shima or  Nagasaki, 

There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  suchi 
an  explosion  can  take  place  in  a  reactor.  For 
example,  liquid  sodium,  which  is  used  in 
some  reactors  as  a  coolant,  Is  a  devilishly 
tricky  element  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances burns  violently  on  contact  with  air. 
Accidental  exposure  of  sodium  could  initiate 
a  chain  of  reactions:  rupturing  fuel  assem- 
blies, damaging  components  and  shielding, 
and  destroying  primary  and  secondary 
emergency  safeguards.  If  coolant  is  lost,  as 
it  could  be  in  some  types  of  reactors,  fue; 
could  melt  and  recongeal,  formfng  "puddles" 
that  could  explode  upon  reaching  a  critica; 
size.  If  these  explosions  are  forceful  enough, 
and  safeguards  fall,  some  of  the  fission  prod- 
ucts could  be  released  outside  the  plant  and 
into  the  environment  in  the  form  of  a  gas 
or  a  cloud  of  fine  radioactive  particles.  Un- 
der not  uncommon  atmospheric  conditions 
such  as  an  "Inversion,"  in  which  a  layer  of 
warm  air  keeps  a  cooler  layer  from  rising,  a 
blanket  of  radioactivity  could  spread  insidi- 
ously over  the  countryside.  Another  possi- 
bility Is  that  fission  prodticts  could  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  reactor  and  Into  a  city's  wa- 
tershed, for  all  reactors  are  being  built  oa 
lakes,  rivers,  or  other  bodies  of  water  for 
cooling  purposes. 

What  would  be  the  toll  of  such  a  calamity? 
In  1957  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is- 
sued a  study  (designated  Wash.  — 740) ,  large- 
ly prepared  by  the  Brookhaven  National  Lab- 
oratory, that  attempted  to  assess  the  prob- 
abilities of  such  "incidents"  and  the  poten- 
tial consequences.  Some  of  its  findings  were 
stupefying:  Prom  the  explosion  of  a  100-200 
megawatt  reactor,  as  many  as  3.400  fjeople 
could  be  killed.  43,000  injured,  and  as  much 
as  7  billion  dollars  of  property  damage  done. 
People  could  be  killed  at  distances  up  to  16 
miles  and  injured  up  to  45,  Land  contamina- 
tion could  extend  for  far  greater  distances: 
agricultural  quarantines  might  prevail  over 
an  area  of  150.000  square  miles,  more  thac 
the  combined  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey. 

The  awful  significance  of  these  figures  Is 
difficult  to  comprehend.  By  way  of  compari- 
son, we  might  look  at  one  of  the  worst  in- 
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dustrial  accidents  of  modern  times:  the 
Texas  City  disaster  of  1947  when  a  ship  loaded 
with  ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer  exploded, 
virtually  leveling  the  city,  killing  561  people, 
and  causing  an  estimated  $67  million  worth 
of  damage.  Appalling  as  this  catastrophe 
was,  however,  it  does  not  begin  to  approach 
the  potential  havoc  that  would  be  wreaked 
by  a  nuclear  explosion  occurring  In  one  of 
the  plants  now  being  constructed  close  to 
several  American  cities. 

The  scientists  and  engineers  who  produced 
the  Brookhaven  Repwrt  optimistical^  ven- 
tured to  give  high  odds  against  such  an  oc- 
currence, asserting  that  the  structures,  sys- 
tems, and  safeguards  of  atomic  plants  "were 
so  engineered  as  to  render  It  practically  in- 
credible. At  the  same  time,  though,  the  report 
was  replete  with  such  statements  as: 

"The  cumulative  effect  of  radiation  on 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  materi- 
als, after  long  periods  of  time,  is  largely  un- 
known," 

"Much  remains  to  be  learned  about  the 
characteristics  and  behavior  of  nuclear  sys- 
tems." 

"It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
magnitudes  of  many  of  the  crucial  factors  in 
this  study  are  not  quantitatively  established, 
either  by  theoretical  and  experimental  data 
or  adequate  experience." 

Even  if  the  report  had  been  founded  on 
more  substantial  understanding  of  natural 
and  technical  processes,  many  of  tht  grounds 
on  which  the  Brookhaven  team  based  Its 
conclusions  are  shaky  at  best. 

For  one  thing,  all  of  us  are  familiar  with 
technological  disasters  that  have  occurred 
against  fantastically  high  odds:  the  sinking 
of  the  "unsinkable"  Titanic,  or  the  Novem- 
ber 9,  1965.  "blackout"  of  the  northeastern 
United  States,  for  example.  The  latter  hap- 
pening Illustrates  how  an  "incredible"  event 
can  occur  in  the  electric  utility  field,  most 
experts  agreeing  that  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances that  brought  it  about  was  so  im- 
probable that  the  odds  against  It  defy 
calculation. 

Congressional  testimony  given  in  1967  by 
Dr.  David  Okrent,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
AEC's  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards, demonstrated  that  fate  is  not  always 
a  respecter  of  enormously  adverse  odds.  "We 
do  have  on  record  cases  where,  for  example, 
an  applicant,  appearing  before  an  atomic 
safety  and  licensing  board,  stated  that  a 
mathematical  impossibility  had  occurred; 
namely,  one  tornado  tock  out  five  separate 
power  lines  to  a  reactor.  If  one  calculated 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  probability  and  multi- 
plied the  probability  for  one  line  five  times, 
you  get  a  very  small  number  indeed,"  said  Dr. 
bkrent,   "but  it  happened." 

A  disturbing  number  of  reactor  accidents 
have  occurred — with  sheer  luck  playing  an 
important  part  in  averting  catastrophe — that 
seem  to  have  been  the  product  of  Incredible 
coincidences.  On  October  10.  1957,  for  in- 
stance, the  Number  One  Pile  (reactor)  at 
the  Windscale  Works  in  England  malfunc- 
tioned, spewing  fission  products  over  so  much 
territory  that  authorities  had  to  seize  all  milk 
and  growing  foodstuffs  in  a  400-square-mile 
area  around  the  plant.  A  British  report  on 
the  incident  stated  that  all  of  the  reactor's 
containment  features  had  failed.  And,  closer 
to  home,  a  meltdown  of  fuel  in  the  Fermi 
reactor  in  Lagoona  Beach,  Michigan,  in  Octo- 
ber. 1966.  came  within  an  ace  of  turning  into 
a  nuclear  "runaway."  An  explosive  release 
of  radioactive  materials  was  averted,  but  the 
failures  of  Fermi's  safeguards  made  the  event, 
in  the  words  of  Sheldon  Novlck  in  Scientist 
and  Citizen,  "a  bit  worse  than  the  "maximum 
credible  accident.'  " 

The  atomic  industry  has  attempted  t  o 
design  components  and  safeguards  so  that 
failure  of  one  vital  system  in  a  plant  will 
not  affect  another,  resulting  in  a  "house  of 
cards"  collapse.  However,  two  highly  regarded 
authorities,   Theos  J.  Thompson  and  J.  G. 
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Beckerley.  In  a  book  on  reactor  safety  advise 
us  not  to  place  too  much  faith  In  claims  of 
Independent  safeguards:  "A  structure  as 
complex  as  a  reactor  and  Involving  as  many 
phenomena  is  likely  to  have  relatively  few 
completely  Independent  components."  Many 
manufacturers  and  utility  operators  have 
resisted  the  Idea  of  producing  "redundant 
safeguards"  on  the  grounds  of  excessive  cost. 
Investigations  of  reactor  breakdowns  usu- 
.ally  disclose  a  number  of  small,  seemingly 
unrelated  failures,  which  snowballed  into  one 
big  one.  A  design  fiaw  or  a  human  error,  a 
component  failure  here,  an  instrument-atlon 
failure  there — all  may  coincide  to  contribute 
to  the  total  e'ent,  Thompson  and  Beckerley. 
examining  several  atomic  plant  accltlents. 
pinpointed  13  different  contributing  causes 
In  three  of  the  accidents  that  had  oc<|urred 
up  to  the  time  of  their  1964  study. 

Among  the  many  factors  contributljng  to 
reactor  accidents,  the  human  element  !ls  the 
most  difficult  to  quantify.  And  perhaps  for 
that  reason,  it  has  been  largely  overlooked 
In  the  AEC's  assessments  of  reactor  safety. 
Yet,  a  private  researcher  of  nuclear  accidents. 
Dr.  Donald  Oken.  M.D..  Associate  Director  of 
the  Psychosomatic  and  Psychiatric  Institute 
of  Michael  Reese  Hospital  in  Chicago  re- 
ported :  "A  review  of  reports  of  past  crltlcallty 
and  reactor  incidents  and  discussion*  held 
with  some  of  the  health  personnel  in  charge 
reveal  a  number  of  striking  peculiarities  in 
the  behavior  of  many  of  these  involvfed — in 
which  they  almost  literally  asked  fori  trou- 
ble." ! 

AEC  annuals  are  full  of  reports  of  ttuman 
negligence:  3.844  pounds  of  uranitun  hexa- 
fiuorlde  lost  owing  to  an  error  in  opening  a 
cylinder;  a  $220,000  fire  in  a  reactor  talecause 
of  .accidental  tripping  of  valves  by  electricians 
during  previous  maintenance  work;  numer- 
ous vehicular  accidents  involving  transport 
of  nuclear  materials.  None  of  these  accidents 
led  to  disaster,  but  who  will  warrant  that, 
with  the  projected  proliferation  of  power 
plants  and  satellite  industries  In  the  toming 
decade,  a  moment's  misjudgment  will  not 
trigger  a  nightmare?  Perhaps  worse,  the 
likelihood  of  sabotage  has  scarcely  been 
weighed,  despite  a  number  of  incidents  and 
threats. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  if  men  are  to 
build  safe,  successful  reactors,  the  wholle  level 
of  industrial  workmanship,  englneerilig,  in- 
spection, and  quality  control  must  b^  raised 
well  above  prevailing  levels.  The  more  sophis- 
ticated the  technology,  the  more  pre<|ise  the 
correspondence  between  the  subtlest  grada- 
tions of  care  or  negligence  and  that  tech- 
nology's success  or  failure.  When  pieters. 
grams,  and  seconds  are  no  longer  good 
enough,  and  specifications  call  fori  milli- 
meters, milligrams,  and  millisecon<>s.  the 
demands  made  on  men.  material,  aipd  ma- 
chinery are  accordingly  intensified.  ;Minute 
lapses  that  might  be  tolejable  in  a  (*onven- 
ilonal  industrial  procedure  will  wreck  the 
more  exacting  one.  And  when  the  technology 
is  not  only  exacting  but  hazardous!  in  the 
exueme,  then  a  trivial  oversight,  a,  minor 
defect,  a  moment's  inattention  may  spell 
doom. 

While  there  is  little  doubt  that  American 
technology  is  the  most  refined  on  earth,  there 
is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  It  h*s  more 
than  met  its  match  in  the  seemingly  insur- 
mountable problems  posed  by  the  peaceful 
atom.  Societies  of  professional  engineers,  and 
others  concerned  with  establishing  technical 
and  safety  criteria  for  the  nuclear  industry, 
have  described  between  2,800  and  5.000  tech- 
nical standards  that  are  necessary  for  a  typi- 
cal reactor  power  plant  in  such  areas  as  ma- 
terials, testing,  design,  electrical  gjear,  in- 
strumentation, plant  equipment,  and  proc- 
esses. Yet.  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the   nuclear   Industry   nas   developed,   as   of 
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March,    1967,   o^ly   about    100   of   these   had 
been  passed  on  and  approved  for  use. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  then,  to  learn  that 
serious  technical  dlfllcultles  are  turning  up 
In  reactor  afte*  reactor.  At  the  Big  Rock 
Point  Nuclear  Plant,  a  relatively  small  re- 
actor near  Charlevoix,  Michigan,  control  rods 
were  found  stlc)|lng  In  position,  studs  falling 
or  crsu;ked,  scrows  Jostled  out  of  place  and 
Into  key  mechanisms,  a  valve  maliunction- 
»lng  for  more  tnan  a  dozen  reasons,  foreign 
material  lodging  in  critical  moving  parts,  and 
welds  cracked  ofc  every  one  of  sixteen  screws 
holding  two  coi^ponents  In  place.  A  reactor 
at  Humboldt  B|ty  In  California  manifested 
cracks  In  the  tubes  containing  fuel:  in  order 
to  keep  costs  dawn,  stainless  steel  had  been 
used  Instead  ofj  a  more  reliable  alloy.  The 
Oyster  Creek  plant  in  New  Jersey  showed 
cracks  In  123  ofj  137  fuel  tubes,  and  welding 
defects  at  every! point  where  tubes  and  con- 
trol-rod houslnjijB  were  Joined  around  the  re- 
actor's vessel.  Reactors  in  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Connecticut.  Puerto  Rico,  New  York, 
and  elsewhere  have  experienced  Inumerable 
operating  dlfflcujtles,  and  some,  such  as  the 
^5  million  Haljam  plant  in  Nebraska  have 
been  fc)rced  to  shut  down  for  good,  owing  to 
plant  otalfunctlAn. 

Chilling  parallels  can  be  drawn  between 
failures  In  nucl^a^  utility  technology  and  in 
the  nuclear  subiiarlne  program.  In  October, 
1962,  Vice  Admltal  Hyman  Q.  Rlckover.  Di- 
rector of  AECs  Division  of  Naval  Reactors, 
took  the  atomic  kndustry  to  task  in  a  sp)eech 
In  New  York  Clti. 

"It  Is  not  wall  enough  understood  that 
conventional  components  of  advanced  sys- 
tems must  necessarily  meet  higher  stand- 
ards. Yet  it  shoild  be  obvloxis  that  failures 
that  would  be  ti-lvlal  if  they  occiirred  In  a 
conventional  application  will  have  serious 
consequences  in  |i  nuclear  plant  because  here 
radioactivity  Is  livolved.  . . ." 

Rlckover  went]  on  to  cite  defective  welds, 
forging  materlafc  substituted  without  au- 
thorization, violations  of  official  specifica- 
tions, ix)or  lrLsp>eptlon  techniques,  small  and 
seemingly  unlnjport&nt"  parts  left  out  of 
components,  faijlty  brazing  of  wires,  and 
more.  "I  assure  jiou,"  he  declared,  "I  am  not 
exaggeraUng  tha  situation;  In  fact,  I  have 
understated  It.  »or  every  case  I  have  given, 
I  could  cite  a  deaf  n  more." 

The  following  JAprll,  the  U.S.  atomic  sub- 
marine Thresheyi  while  undergoing  a  deep 
test  dive  some  300  miles  off  the  Cape  Cod 
coast,  went  down  with  112  naval  personnel 
and  17  civilians  and  never  came  up  again. 
Subsequent  investigation  revealed  that  the 
sub  suffered  fron^  many  of  the  same  ailments 
described  In  Rl^kover's  speech.  "It  Is  ex- 
tremely unfortudate,"  said  Senator  John  O. 
Pastore.  chairman  of  the  Joint  congressional 
committee  that  ield  hearings  on  the  disas- 
ter, "that  this  tragedy  had  to  occur  to  bring 
a  number  of  unlatlsfactory  conditions  Into 
the  open."  We  mist  now  ask  If  the  same  wiu 
one  day  be  said  about  a  power  plant  near  one 
of  our  large  cities] 

If  a  major  realtor  catastrophe  did  occur 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
sequences would  pe  far  worse  than  even  the 
dismaying  toll  siiggested  by  the  1957  Brook- 
haven  Report,  foif  a  number  of  developments 
since  then  have  biade  the  threat  consider- 
ably more  formidable. 

The  Brookhaveli  Report's  accident  statis- 
tics, for  Instance!  pertained  to  a  reactor  of 
between  100  and  [200  megawatts.  But  while 
the  15  reactors  Currently  operating  in  the 
United  States  average  about  186  megawatts, 
the  87  plants  go^ng  up  or  planned  for  the 
next  decade  are  mpny  times  that  size.  Thirty- 
one  under  construction  average  about  726 
megawatts;  42  in  |the  planning  stage  average 
832;  14  more,  placed  but  without  reactors 
ordered,  will  averse  904.  Some,  such  as  those 
slated  for  Illinois  California,  Alabama,  and 
New  York  anticipate  capacities  of  more  than 
1.000  megawatts.  Con  Edison  has  Just  an- 
nounced it  intenda  to  build  four  \iiais  of 
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1,000  megawatts  each  on  Long  Island  Sound 
near  New  Rochelle  in  teeming  Westchester 
County — four  nuclear  reactors,  each  with  a 
capacity  five  to  ten  times  that  of  the  reactor 
described  In  the  Brookhaven  Report. 

These  f8M:llltles  will  accordingly  contain 
more  uranium  fuel,  and  because  it  Is  costly 
to  replace  spent  fuel  assemblies  (this  delicate 
and  dangerous  process  can  take  six  weeks  or 
longer),  the  new  reactors  are  designed  to  op- 
erate without  fuel  replacement  far  beyond 
the  six  months  posited  In  the  Brookhaven  Re- 
port. As  a  result,  the  buildup  of  toxic  fission 
products  In  tomorrow's  reactors  will  be  far 
greater  than  at  present,  and  an  accident  oc- 
curring close  to  the  end  of  the  "fuel  cycle" 
in  such  a  plant  could  release  fantastic 
amounts  of  radioactive  material. 

Most  serious  of  all,  perhaps,  Is  that  tomor- 
row's reactors  are  now  slated  for  location  In 
close  proximity  to  population  concentrations. 
While  the  Brookhaven  Report  had  its  hypo- 
thetical reactor  situated  about  30  miles  from 
a  major  city,  many  of  tomorrow's  atomic 
plants  will  be  much  closer.  Although  the  AEC 
has  drafted  "guidelines"  for  siting  reactors, 
the  Commission  has  failed  to  make  utilities 
adhere  to  them.  In  1967,  Clifford  K.  Beck, 
AECs  Deputy  Director  of  Regulation,  ad- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  that  nuclear  plants  in  Connecticut, 
California.  New  York,  and  other  locations 
"have  been  approved  with  lower  distances 
than  our  general  guides  would  have  Indicated 
when  they  were  approved." 

Also,  we  must  remember  that  while  a  reac- 
tor may  not  be  near  the  legal  boundaries  of  a 
metropolis.  It  may  lie  close  to  a  popxilatlon 
center.  Thus,  while  Con  Edison's  Indian  Point 
plant  Is  24  miles  from  New  York  City  (two 
more  plants  are  now  being  built  there).  It  Is 
within  10  miles  of  an  estimated  population 
of  155.510.  It  need  only  be  recalled  that  the 
Brookhaven  Report  foresaw  people  being 
killed  by  a  major  radioactive  release  at  dis- 
tances up  to  15  miles  to  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures. 

In  a  recent  study  of  nuclear  plant  siting 
made  by  W.  K.  Davis  and  J.  E.  Robb  of  San 
Francisco's  Bechtel  Corporation,  the  locations 
of  42  nuclear  power  plants  (some  proposed, 
some  now  operable)  were  examined  with  re- 
spect to  population  centers  Inhabited  by 
25.000  residents  or  more.  Their  findings  are 
unnerving:  only  two  plants  in  operation  or 
planned  are  more  than  30  miles  from  a  popu- 
lation center.  Of  the  rest,  14  are  between  20 
and  27  miles  away,  15  between  10  and  16 
miles,  and  11  between  1  and  9  miles. 

Is  it  necessary  to  build  atomic  plants  so 
big  and  so  close?  The  answer  has  to  do  with 
economics.  The  larger  a  facility  is.  the  lower 
the  unit  cost  of  construction  and  operation 
and  the  cheaper  the  electricity.  The  longer 
the  fuel  cycle,  the  fewer  the  expensive  shut- 
downs while  spent  fuel  assemblies  are  re- 
placed. The  closer  the  plant  Is  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  lower  the  cost  of  rights  of  way, 
power  lines,  and  other  transmission  equip- 
ment. 

On  a  few  occasions  an  aroused  public  has 
successfully  opposed  the  situation  of  plants 
near  population  centers.  When  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  persisted  in  try- 
ing to  build  a  reactor  squarely  over  earth- 
quake faults  in  an  area  of  known  seismic  ac- 
tivity— the  site  was  Bodega  Head,  north  of 
San  Francisco — a  courageous  conservation 
group  forced  the  company  to  back  down.  It 
has  been  suggested,  though,  that  the  group 
might  not  have  won  had  not  the  AlEtskan 
earthquake  of  1964.  occurring  while  the  fight 
was  going  on,  underscored  the  recklessness 
of  the  utility's  scheme. 

Announcement  by  Con  Edison  at  the  end 
of  1962  of  its  proposal  to  build  a  large  nu- 
clear plant  In  Ravenswood,  Queens,  close  to 
the  center  of  New  York  City  brought  a  storm 
of  frightened  and  angry  protest.  Although 
the  utility's  chairman  noted.  "We  are  con- 
fident that  a  nuclear  plant  can  be  built  In 
Long  Island  City,  or  In  Times  Square  for 
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that  matter,  without  hazard  to  our  own 
employees  working  In  the  plant  or  to  the 
community,"  David  E.  Llllentbal,  the  former 
head  of  the  AEC,  had  a  contrary  opinion,  de- 
claring he  "would  not  dream  of  living  in 
Queens  If  a  huge  nuclear  plant  were  located 
there."  Outraged  citizens  and  a  number  of 
noted  scientists  prevailed. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  battle  has 
been  a  losing  one.  Con  Edison,  for  example, 
after  Its  defeat  In  the  Ravenswood  fight,  has 
Just  announced  an  interest  In  building  a 
reactor  on  Welfare  Island.  Uterally  a  stone's 
throw  from  mldtown  Manhattan.  Also.  New 
York's  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  has  gone 
on  record  advocating  an  98  billion  electric 
power  expansion  program  based  extensively 
on  nuclear  energy.  The  state  legislature  ap- 
proved of  the  program,  and  in  1968,  voted 
to  bolster  the  plan  with  state  subsidies. 

Some  of  the  deepest  concern  about  the 
size  and  location  of  atomic  plants  has  been 
expressed  by  members  of  the  AEC  themselves. 
"The  actual  experience  with  reactors  in  gen- 
eral Is  still  quite  limited,"  said  Harold  Price, 
AECs  Director  of  Regulation,  in  1967  con- 
gressional hearings,  "and  with  large  reactors 
of  the  type  now  being  considered.  It  Is  non- 
existent. Therefore,  because  there  would  be 
a  large  number  of  people  close  by  and  be- 
cause of  lack  of  exi)erlence.  It  Is  ...  a  matter 
of  Judgment  and  prudence  at  present  to  lo- 
cate reactors  where  the  protection  of  dis- 
tance will  be  present." 

Price's  statement  is  mild  compared  to  that 
made  in  the  same  hearings  by  Nunzlo  J. 
Palladlno,  Chairman  of  the  AECs  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  for  1967. 
and  Dr.  David  Okrent,  former  Chairman  for 
1966:  "the  ACRS  believes  that  placing  large 
nuclear  reactors  close  to  population  centers 
will  require  considerable  further  improve- 
ments in  safety,  and  that  none  of  the  large 
power  reactors  now  under  construction  is 
considered  suitable  for  location  in  metropoli. 
tan  areas  (our  italics |." 

laie  threat  of  a  nuclear  plant  catastrophe 
consUtutes  only  half  of  the  double  Jec^ardy 
In  which  atomic  power  has  placed  us.  For 
even  If  no  such  calamity  occurs,  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  what  one  scientist  terms  our 
environmental  "radiation  budget"  due  to 
unavoidable  releases  of  radioactivity  during 
normal  operation  of  nuclear  facilities,  poses 
an  equal  and  possibly  more  insidious  threat 
to  all  living  things  on  earth. 

Most  of  the  fission  products  created  in  a 
reactor  are  trapped.  Contaminated  solids, 
liquids,  and  gaees  are  isolated,  allowed  to 
decay  for  a  short  period  of  time,  then  con- 
centrated and  shipped  In  drums  to  storage 
areas.  These  arc  called  "high-level  wastes." 
But  technology  for  retaining  all  radioactive 
contaminants.  Is  either  unperfected  or  cost- 
ly, and  much  material  of  low-level  radioac- 
tivity Is  routinely  released  Into  the  air  or 
water  at  all  reactor  sites.  These  releases  are 
undertaken  In  such  a  way,  we  are  told,  as  to 
Insure  dispersion  or  dilution  sxifflclent  to  pre- 
vent any  predictable  human  exposure  above 
harmful  levels.  Thus,  when  atomic  power  ad- 
vocates are  asked  about  the  dangers  of  con- 
taminating the  environment,  they  Imply 
that  the  relatively  small  amounts  of  radio- 
active materials  released  imder  "planned" 
conditions  are  harmleeB. 
*  This  view  Is  a  myth. 

In  the  first  place,  many  waste  radionu- 
clides take  an  extraordinarily  long  time  to 
decay.  The  half-life  (the  time  it  takes  for 
half  of  an  element's  atoms  to  disintegrate 
through  fission)  of  8trontlum-90,  for  in- 
stance, is  more  than  27  years.  Thus,  even 
though  certain  long-lived  Isotopes  are  wide- 
ly dispersed  In  air  or  diluted  In  water,  their 
radioactivity  doee  not  cease.  It  remains,  and 
over  a  period  of  time  accumulates.  It  Is, 
therefore,  not  p>ertlnent  to  talk  about  the 
safety  of  any  single  release  of  "hot"  efflu- 
ents Into  the  environment.  At  Issue,  rather, 
is  their  duration  and  cumulative  radio- 
activity. 
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Biere  then  are  clear  illustrations  of  the 
ways  In  which  almost  undetectable  traces  of 
radioactivity  In  air,  water,  or  soil  may  be 
progressively  concentrated,  so  that  by  the 
time  It  ends  up  on  man's  plate  or  In  his 
glass  it  Is  a  tidy  package  of  poison. 

That  nuclear  facilities  are  producing  dan- 
gerous buildups  of  radioisotopes  In  our  en- 
vironment can  be  amply  documented.  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  investigators,  seeking  a 
cause  for  concentrations  of  iodine- 131  In  cat- 
tle thyroids  in  wide  areas  of  the  western 
United  States,  concluded  that  "the  principal 
known  source  of  1-131  that  could  contribute 
to  this  level  is  exhaust  gases  from  nuclear 
reactors  and  associated  fuel-processing 
plants." 

In  his  keynote  address  to  the  Health  Phys- 
ics Society  Symposium  at  Atlanta?  Georgia, 
early  In  1968,  AEC  Commissioner  Wilfred  E. 
Johnson  admitted  that  the  release  into  the 
atmosphere  of  tritium  and  noble  gases  such 
as  krypton-86  would  present  a  potential 
problem  In  the  future,  and  that,  as  yet,  scien- 
tists had  not  devised  a  way  of  solving  It. 
Krypton-85,  although  Inert,  has  a  10-year 
half-life  and  tends  to  dissolve  In  fatty  tissue, 
meaning  fairly  even  distribution  throughout 
the  human  body.  Krypton-85  Is  particularly 
difficult  to  filter  out  of  reactor  dischargee, 
and  the  accumulation  of  this  element  alone 
may  exhaust  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the 
"average"  human's  "radiation  budget"  fot 
the  coming  century,  based  on  the  standards 
established  by  the  National  Committee  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurement. 

Further,  many  radioactive  elements  taken 
into  the  body  tend  to  build  up  In  specific 
tissues  and  organs  to  which  those  Isotopes 
are  attracted,  Increasing  by  many  times  the 
exposure  dosage  In  those  local  areas  of  the 
body.  Iodlne-131,  for  Instance,  seeks  the  thy- 
roid gland;  strontlum-90  collects  In  the 
bones;  cesium- 137  accumulates  In  muscle. 
Many  Isotopes  have  long  half-lives,  some 
measvurable  In  decades. 

Two  more  factors  controvert  the  view 
that  carefully  monitored  releases  of  low-level 
radioactivity  Into  the  environment  are  not 
pernicious.  First,  there  Is  apparently  no  ra- 
diation threshold  below  which  harm  Is  Im- 
possible. Any  dose,  however  small,  will  take 
Its  toll  of  cell  material,  and  that  damage 
Is  Irreversible.  Second,  it  may  take  decades 
for  organic  damage,  or  generations  for  ge- 
netic damage,  to  manifest  Itself.  In  1955,  for 
example,  two  British  doctors  reported  a  case 
of  skin  cancer — ultimately  fatal — that  had 
taken  forty-nine  years  to  develop  following 
fluoroscopic  irradiation  of  a  patient. 

Still  another  problem  has  received  Inade- 
quate attention.  Man  Is  by  no  means  the 
only  creature  In  whom  radioactive  Isotopes 
concentrate.  The  dietary  needs  of  all  plant 
and  animal  life  dictate  Intake  of  specific 
elernents.  These  concentrate  even  In  the  low- 
est and  most  basic  forms  of  life.  They  are 
then  passed  up  food',  chains,  from  grtiss  "» 
cattle  to  milk  to  man.  for  example.  As  they 
progress  up  these  chains,  the  concentrations 
often  increase,  sometimes  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  times.  And  if  these  element* 
are  radioactive.  .  .  . 

Take  zlnc-65.  produced  In  a  reactor  when 
atomic  particles  Interact  with  zinc  In  cer- 
tain components.  Scrutiny  of  the  wildlife  in 
a  pond  receiving  runoff  from  the  Savannah 
River  Plant  near  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  dis- 
closed that  while  the  water  In  that  pond 
contained  only  Infinitesimal  traces  of  radio- 
active zlnc-65,  the  algae  that  lived  on  the 
water  had  concentrated  the  Isotope  by 
nearly  6,000  times.  The  bones  of  bluegllls, 
an  omnivorous  fish  that  feeds  both  on  algae 
and  on  algae-eatlng  fish,  showed  concentra- 
tions more  than  8,200  times  higher  than  the 
amount  found  In  the  water.  Study  of  the 
Columbia  River,  on  which  the  Hanford. 
Washington,  reactor  is  located,  revealed  that 
while  the  radioactivity  of  the  water  was 
relatively  Insignificant:    1.  the  radioactivity 
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of  the  river  plankton  was  2,000  times  greater; 
2.  the  radioactivity  of  the  fish  and  ducks 
feeding  on  the  plankton  was  15,000  and 
40,000  times  greater,  respectively;  3.  the  ra- 
dioactivity of  young  swallows  fed  on  Insects 
caught  by  their  parents  near  the  river  was 
500.000  times  greater;  and  4.  the  radioac- 
tivity of  the  egg  yolks  of  water  birds  was 
more  than  a  million  times  greater. 

That  "low-level"  waste  is  a  grossly  decep- 
tive term  Is  obvious.  In  his  book  Living  with 
the  Atom,  author  Ritchie  Calder  In  1962  de- 
scribed an  "audit"  of  environmental  radia- 
tion that  be  and  his  colleagues,  meeting  at 
a  symposium  In  Chicago,  drew  up  to  assess 
then  current  and  future  amounts  of  radio- 
activity released  Into  atmosphere  and  water. 
Speculations  covered  the  period  1955-65,  and 
becaxise  atomic  power  plants  were  few  and 
small  during  that  time,  the  figures  are  more 
significant  In  relation  to  the  future.  Tallying 
"planned  releases"  of  radiation  from  such 
sources  as  conunerclal  and  test  reactors,  nu- 
clear ships,  uranium  mills,  plutonlum  fac- 
tories, and  fuel-reprocessing  plants,  Calder's 
group  came  to  a  most  disquieting  conclu- 
sion: "By  the  time  we  had  added  up  all  the 
curies  which  might  predictably  be  released, 
by  all  those  peaceful  vises,  into  the  environ- 
ment, it  came  to  about  13  million  per  an- 
nvun."  A  "curie"  Is  a  standard  unit  of  radio- 
activity whose  lethality  can  be  appreciated 
from  the  fact  that  one  trllUonth  othzxb  curie 
of  radio  Wti^c  S^^  P*''  cubic  metef  of  air  In 
a  uranium  mine  Is  ten  times  higher  than  the 
official  maximum  permissible  dose. 

Calder's  figures  did  not  include  fallout 
due  to  bomb  testing  and  similar  experiments, 
nor  did  they  take  Into  account  possible  reac- 
tor or  nuclear  transportation  accidents. 
Above  all,  they  did  not  include  possible  escape 
of  stored  high-level  radioactive  wastes,  the 
Implications  of  which  were  awesome  to  con- 
template: "what  kept  nagging  us  was  the 
question  of  waste  dlspKDsal  and  of  the  re- 
maining radioactivity  which  must  not  get 
loose.  We  were  told  that  the  dangerous  waste, 
which  is  kept  in  storage,  amounted  to  10,000 
million  curies.  If  you  wanted  to  play  'the 
numbers  game'  as  an  irrespwnslble  exercise, 
you  could  divide  this  by  the  population  of 
the  world  and  find  that  It  Is  over  3  curies  for 
every  individual." 

Exactly  what  does  Calder  mean  by  "the 
question  of  waste  disposal"? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  ton  of  spent 
fuel  In  reprocessing  vrtll  produce  from  forty 
to  several  hundred  gallons  of  waste.  This 
substance  Is  a  violently  lethal  mixture  of 
short-  and  long-lived  Isotopes.  It  would  take 
five  cubic  miles  of  water  to  dilute  the  waste 
from  Just  one  ton  of  fuel  to  a  safe  concen- 
tration. Or,  If  we  permitted  It  to  decay  nat- 
urally until  It  reached  the  safe  level — and 
the  word  "'safe"  Is  used  advisedly — just  one 
of  the  isotopes,  strontliun-90,  would  still  be 
damaging  to  life  1.000  years  from  now,  when 
It  win  have  only  one  seventeen-billionth  of 
Its  current  potency. 

There  Is  no  known  way  to  reduce  the  tox- 
icity of  these  Isotopes;  they  must  decay  nat- 
urally, meaning  virtually  perpetual  contain- 
ment. Unfortunately,  mankind  has  exhibited 
little  skill  In  perpetual  creations,  and  pro- 
cedures for  handling  radioactive  wastes  leave 
everything  to  be  desired.  Formerly  dumped 
in  the  ocean,  the  most  common  practice  to- 
day Is  to  store  the  concentrates  In  large  steel 
tanks  shielded  by  earth  and  concrete.  This 
method  has  been  employed  for  some  twenty 
years,  and  about  80  million  gallons  of  waste 
are  now  In  storage  In  about  200  tanks.  This 
"liquor"  generates  so  much  heat  It  bolls  by 
itself  for  years.  Most  of  the  Inventory  In 
these  caldrons  Is  waste  from  weapons  pro- 
duction, but  within  thirty  years,  the  accumu- 
lation from  commercial  nuclear  power  will 
soar  if  we  embark  upon  the  expansion  pro- 
gram now  being  promoted  by  the  AEC.  Dr. 
Donald  R.  Chadwlck.  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Health  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
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estimated  in  1968  that  the  accumulated  vol- 
ume of  waste  material  would  oome  to  two 
bUllon  gallons  by  1906. 

It  Is  not  Just  the  volume  that  fills  one  with 
sickening  apprehension  but  the  techniques 
of  disposing  of  this  material.  David  LUlen- 
thal  put  his  finger  on  the  crux  of  the  matter 
when  he  stated:   "These  huge  quantities  of 
radioactive    wastes    must   somehow    be    re- 
moved   from    the    reactors,    must — without 
mishap — be   put   Into   containers    that   will 
never  rupture;  then  these  vast  quantities  of 
poisonous  stuff  must  be  moved  either  to  a 
burial  ground  or  to  reprocessing  and  con- 
centration plants,  handled  again,  and  dis- 
posed of,  by  burial  or  otherwise,  with  a  risk 
of  human  error  at  every  step."  Nor  can  it  be 
stressed   strongly   enough   that   we  are   not 
discussing   a   brief   danger   period   of   days, 
months,  or  years.  We  are  talking  of  periods 
"longer,"  In  the  words  of  AEC  Commissioner 
Wilfred    E.    Johnson,    "than    the    history   of 
most  governments  that  the  world  has  seen." 
Yet  already  there  are  many  instances  of 
the  failure  of  storage  facilities.  An  article  In 
an  AEC  publication  has  cited  nine  cases  of 
tank  failure  out  of  183  tanks  located  in  Wash- 
ington,  South  Carolina,  and  Idaho.  And  a 
passage  in  the  AEC's  authorizing  legislation 
for  1968  called  for  funding  of  $2,500,000  for 
thff^^replacement  of  failed  and  falling  tanks  In 
Richland.  Washington.  "There  Is  no  assur- 
ance." concluded  the  passage,  "that  the  need 
for  new   waste   storage   tanks   can   be   fore- 
stalled." If  this  Is  the  case  after  twenty  years 
of  storage  experience,  It  Is  beyond  belief  that 
this  burden  will  be  borne  without  some  stor- 
age failures  for  centuries  in  the  future.  Re- 
member too,  that  these  waste-holding  "tank 
farms"  are  vulnerable  to  natural  catastrophes 
such  as  earthquakes,  and  to  man-made  ones 
such  as  sabotage. 

Efforts  are  of  course  being  made  toward 
effective  handling  of  the  waste  problems,  but 
many  technical  barriers  must  still  be  over- 
come. It  Is  imUkely  they  will  aU  be  over- 
come by  the  end  of  the  century,  whan  waste 
tanKS  will  boll  with  6  billion  curies  otf  stron- 
tlum-90. 5.3  billion  curies  of  ceslum-137.  6.07 
billion  curies  of  prometheum-147.  10.1  bil- 
lion curies  of  cerlum-144.  and  millions  of 
curies  of  other  Isotopes.  The  amount  of 
6trontlum-90  alone  is  30  times  more  tlian 
would  be  released  by  the  nuclear  war  envi- 
sioned In  a  1959  congressional  hearing. 

The  burden  that  radioactive  wastes  place 
on  future  generations  Is  cruel  and  may  prove 
Intolerable.  Physicist  Joel  A.  Snow  stated  It 
well  when  he  wrote  in  Scientist  and  Citizen: 
"Over  periods  of  hundreds  of  years  It  is  Im- 
possible to  ensure  that  society  will  remain 
responsive  to  the  problem  created  by  the  leg- 
acy of  nuclear  waste  which  we  iteve  left 
behind." 

"Legacy"  Is  indeed  a  gracious  way  of  de- 
scribing the  reality  of  this  situation,  for  at 
the  very  least  we  are  saddling  our  children 
and  their  descendants  with  perpetual  custo- 
dianship of  our  atomic  refuse,  and  at  worst 
may  be  dooming  them  to  the  same  agonizing 
afflictions  and  deaths  suffered  by  those  who 
survived  Hiroshima.  Radiation  has  been  posi- 
tlvely  linked  to  cancer,  leukemia,  brain  dam- 
age. Infant  mortality,  cataracts,  sterility, 
genetic  defects  and  mutations,  and  general 
shortening  of  life.  j 

The  Implications  for  the  survival' of  man- 
kind can  be  glimpsed  by  considering  jtf3t  one 
of  these  effects,  the  genetic.  In  a  1960  article. 
James  F.  Crow,  Professor  of  Genetics  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Medicine 
and  president  of  the  Genetics  Society  of 
America,  stated  that  for  every  roentgen  of 
slow  radiation — the  kind  we  can  expect  to 
receive  In  increasing  doses  from  peacetime 
nuclear  activity — about  five  mutations  will 
result  per  100  million  genes  exposed,  mean- 
ing that  "after  a  nximber  of  generations  of 
exposure  to  one  roentgen  per  generation, 
about  one  in  8.000  ...  in  each  generation 
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would  h»ve  sevi  re  genetic  defects  attribut- 
able to  the  radlttlon." 

The  Aiomlc  I  nergy  Commission  Is  aware 
of  the  many  obji  sctlons  that  have  been  raised 
to  the  atomic  lower  program:  why  does  It 
continue  to  encc  urage  It?  Unfortunately,  the 
Commission  mi  st  perform  two  conflicting 
roles.  On  the  or  e  hand.  It  is  responsible  for 
regulating  the  itomlc  power  Industry.  But 
on  the  other.  It  has  been  charged  by  Con- 
gress to  promot!  the  use  of  nuclear  energy 
by  the  utility  Industry.  Because  of  its  In- 
volvement In  the  highest  priorities  of  na- 
tional security,  i  inormous  power  and  legisla- 
tive advantages  lave  been  vested  in  the  AEC, 
enabling  it  to  TulflU  Its  role  as  promoter 
with  almost  un!  tampered  success — while  Its 
effectiveness  as  regulator  has  gradually 
atrophied.  The  Commission  consistently 
denies  claims  tt  at  atomic  power  Is  heading 
for  troubled  wa  ters,  optimistically  reassur- 
ing critics  that  the  plants  are  safe,  clean 
neighbors. 

The  fact  that  there  Is  no  foundation  for 
this  optimism  li  emphasized  by  the  insur- 
ance situation  c  n  atomic  facilities.  Despite 
the  AgC's  own  a  ssertion  that  as  much  as  $7 
blllloQ  10  proper  .y  damage  could  result  from 
an  atomic  powei  plant  catastrophe,  the  in- 
surance industry  working  through  two  pools, 
will  put  up  no  more  than  $74  million,  or 
about  one  per  ce  at,  to  indemnify  equipment 
manufactuiers  a  ad  utility  operators  against 
damage  suRs  from  the  public.  The  federal 
government  will  idd  up  to  $486  million  more, 
but  this  still  leaces  more  than  $6  billion  in 
property  damage  i  to  be  picked  up  by  victims 
of  a  Brookhaven -sized  accident.  And  no  in- 
surance compan; ' — not  even  Lloyds  of  Lon- 
don— will  Issue  )roperty  insurance  to  indi- 
viduals against  r  idiation  damage.  If  there  is 
so  little  risk  in  i  tomic  power  plants,  why  is 
insurance  so  ins  dequate? 

The  knowledge  that  man  must  henceforth 
live  In  constant  dread  of  a  major  nuclear 
plant  accident  U  disturbing  enough.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  even  If  such  calamities 
are  averted,  the  slow  saturation  of  our  en- 
vironment with  ridloactive  wastes  will  never- 
theless be  ralslnj;  the  odds  that  you  or  your 
heirs  will  fall  vlitim  to  one  of  a  multitude 
of  afflictions.  There  is  no  "threshold"  expos- 
ure below  which  we  can  feel  safe. 

We  have  little  time  to  reflect  on  our  al- 
ternatives, for  tl:e  moment  must  soon  come 
when  no  reversa  will  be  possible.  Dr.  L.  P. 
Hatch  of  Brook:  laven  National  Laboratory 
vividly  made  th  s  point  when  he  told  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy:  "If  we 
were  to  go  on  for  50  years  in  the  atomic  pow- 
er industry,  and  find  that  we  had  reached 
an  Impasse,  tha :  we  had  been  doing  the 
wrong  thing  with  the  wastes  and  we  would 
like  to  reconsider  the  disposal  methods.  It 
would  be  entirely  too  late,  because  the  prob- 
lem would  exist  md  nothing  could  be  done 
to  change  that  act  for  the  next,  say,  600 
or  a  thousand  years."  To  which  might  be 
added  a  sobering  ihought  stated  by  Dr.  David 
Price  of  the  US.  Public  Health  Service:  "We 
all  live  under  thi  i  haunting  fear  that  some- 
thing may  corru;  )t  the  environment  to  the 
point  where  man  Joins  the  dinosaurs  as  an 
obsolete  form  of  Ife.  And  what  makes  these 
thoughts  all  thii  more  disturbing  Is  the 
knowledge  that  our  fate  could  perhaps  be 
sealed  twenty  or  more  years  before  the  de- 
velopment of  syn  ptoms." 

What  must  be  done  to  avert  the  p>erlls  of 
the  peaceful  atom?  A  number  of  plans  have 
been  put  forwarc  for  stricter  regulation  of 
activities  In  the  nuclear  utility  field,  such 
as  limiting  the  sli  le  of  reactors  or  their  prox» 
Imlty  to  ptopulatliin  concentrations  or  build- 
ing more  safeguards.  As  sensible  as  these 
proposals  appear  )n  the  surface,  they  fall  to 
recognize  a  numl^er  of  Important  realities: 
first,  that  such  at-rangements  would  proba- 
bly be  opposed  b;  utility  operators  and  the 
government  due  o  their  prohibitively  high 
costs.  Since  our  gdvernment  seems  to  be  com- 
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mltted  to  making  atomic  power  plants  com- 
petitive with  conventionally  fueled  plants, 
and  because  businesses  are  In  business  for 
profit,  it  is  hardly  likely  they  would  buy 
these  answers.  Second,  the  technical  prob- 
lems involved  in  containment  of  radioac- 
tivity have  not  been  successfully  overcome, 
and  there  is  little  likelihood  they  will  be 
resolved  in  time  to  prevent  Immense  and  Ir- 
revocable harm  to  out  environment.  Third, 
the  nature  of  business  enterprise  Is  unfor- 
tunately such  that  perfect  policing  of  the 
atomic  power  Industry  is  unachievable.  As 
we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  other  forms  of 
pollution,  the  public  spirit  of  men  seeking 
profit  from  Industrial  processes  does  not  al- 
ways rise  as  high  as  the  welfare  of  society 
requires.  It  is  unwise  to  hope  that  stricter 
regulation  would  do  the  Job. 

What,  then.  Is  the  answer?  The  only  course 
may  be  to  turn  boldly  away  from  atomic 
energy  as  a  major  source  of  electricity  produc- 
tion, abandoning  it  as  this  nation  has  aban- 
doned other  costly  but  unsuccessful  tech- 
nological enterprises.  >» 

There  Is  no  doubt  that,  with  this  nations 
demand  for  electricity  doubling  every  decade, 
new  power  sources  are  urgently  needed.  Nor  Is 
there  doubt  that  our  conventional  fuel  re- 
serves— coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas — are  rapidly 
being  consumed.  Sufficient  high-grade  fossil 
fuel  reserves  exist,  however,  to  carry  us  to  the 
end  of  this  century;  and  new  techniques  for 
recovering  these  fuels  from  secondary  sources 
such  as  oil  shale  could  extend  the  time  even 
longer.  Furthermore,  advances  in   pwUutlon 
abatement  technology  and  revolutionary  new 
techniques,  now  in  development,  for  bwftilng 
conventional  fuels  with  high  efficiency,  could 
carry  us  well  into  the  next  century  with  the 
fossil  fuels  we  have.  This  abundance,   and 
potential  abundance,  gives  us  at  least  sev- 
eral decades  to  survey  possible  alternatives  to 
atomic  power,  select  the  most  promising,  and 
develop  them  on  an  appropriate  scale  as  al- 
ternatives  to   nuclear   power.   Solar   energy, 
tidal  p>ower.  heat  from  the  earth's  core,  and 
even    garbage    and    solid-waste    incineration 
have  to  some  degree  been  demonstrated  as 
promising  means  of  electricity  generation.  If 
we  subsidized  research  and  development  of 
chose   fields   as   liberally   as   we    have   done 
atomic    energy,    some   of    them    would    un- 
doubtedly prove  to  be  what  atomic  energy 
once  promised,  without  Its  deadly  drawbacks. 
Aside  from  the  positive  prospect  of  profit- 
ability  In    these   new   approaches,    industry 
will    have    another    {KJwerful    incentive    for 
turning  to  them:   namely,  that  atomic  en- 
ergy is  proving  to  be  quite  the  opposite  of  the 
cheap,  everlasting  resource  envisioned  at  the 
outset  of  the  atomic  age.  The  prices  of  reac- 
tors and  components  and  coets  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  have  soared  In  the  last 
few  years,   greatly  damaging   nuclear   pow- 
ers  position  as  a  competitor  with  conven- 
tional fuels.  If  Insurance  premiums  and  oth- 
er indirect  subsidies  are  brought  Into  line 
with  realistic  estimates  of  what  It  takes  to 
make  atomic  energy  both  safe  and  econom- 
ical, the  atom  might  prove  to  be  the  most 
expensive  form  of  energy  yet  devised — not  the 
cheapest.  In  addition,  becavise  of  our  wtiste- 
ful    fuel    policies,    evidence    indicates    that 
sources  of  low-cost  uranium  will  be  exhaust- 
ed before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Fhiel-pro- 
ducing  breeder  reactors.  In  which  the  nu- 
clear establishment  has  Invested  such  high 
hopes  for  the  creation  of  vast,  new  fuel  sup- 
plies, have   proven  a  distinct   technological 
disappointment.  Even  if  the  problems  plagu- 
ing  this  effort  were   overcome  In  the  next 
ten  or  twenty  years.  It  may  still  be  too  late 
to  recoup  the  losses  of  nuclear  fuel  reserves 
brought    about    by    prodigious    mismanage- 
ment. 

The  proposal  to  abandon  or  severely  cur- 
tall  the  use  of  atpmlc  energy  Is  clearly  a 
difficult  one  to  ImaJ^ne.  We  have  only  to  re- 
alize, however,  that  by  pursuing  our  current 
olvlUan  nuclear  power  program,  we  are  Jeop- 
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ardlzlng  every  other  Indiistry  In  the  coun- 
try; in  that  light,  this  proposal  becomes  the 
only  practical  alternative.  In  short,  the  en- 
tire national  community  stands  to  benefit 
from  the  abandonment  of  a  p>ollcy  which 
seems  to  be  leading  us  toward  both  environ- 
mental and  economic  disaster. 

Man's  incomplete  understanding  of  many 
technological  principles  and  natural  forces 
Is  not  necessarily  to  his  discredit.  Indeed, 
that  he  has  erected  empires  despite  his  lim- 
ited knowledge  Is  to  his  glory.  But  that  he 
pits  his  Ignorance  and  uncertainty,  and  the 
fragile  yet  lethal  technology  he  has  woven 
out  of  them,  against  the  uncertainties  of 
nature,  science,  and  human  behavior — this 
may  well  be  to  his  everlasting  sorrow. 


CHALLENGES  CONFRONTING  THE 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  FOREST  IN- 
DUSTRY 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or    COLO8A0O 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest 
Industry  started  a  2-day  conference  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming  in  Laramie. 
In  a  keynote  speech  delivered  by  John  F. 
Buchanan,  manager  of  Douglas  Studs, 
Inc..  of  South  Fork,  Colo.,  Mr.  Buchanan 
asserts  that  there  is  a  burden  of  under- 
standing that  must  be  borne  by  the  forest 
industry  with  respect  to  the  use  of  our 
public  lands — but  not  exclusively  so.  It 
is  a  burden,  he  continues,  that  must  be 
shared  by  all  actual  and  potential  users 
of  our  national  forests.  The  role  of  edu- 
cation in  bringing  about  this  understand- 
ing is  clearly  indicated  and  I  recom- 
mend this  speech  to  my  colleagues: 
Challenges  Confronting  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Forest  Industry 

We  are  fortunate  that  Governor  Hathaway 
had  the  perception  to  realize  our  forest  in- 
dustry Is  but  one  facet  of  the  environmental 
Inter-relatlonship  of  all  the  factors  Involved, 
this  Is  more  than  a  forest  Industry  confer- 
ence because  I  see  before  me  many  conser- 
vationists, preservationists,  recreatlonlsts, 
wildlife  people,  fish  and  game  representa- 
tives, government  people,  and  people  from 
the  communications  media.  We  are  pleased 
that  there  are  more  of  you  than  there  are 
of  us. 

We  thank  Governor  Hathaway  for  this 
broad  participation.  We  of  the  forest  indus- 
tries extend  to  all  of  you  a  most  hearty 
welcome.  We  welcome  you  because  we  real- 
ize your  myriad  attitudes  and  the  attitudes 
of  your  counterparts  nationwide,  will  emerge. 
In  the  end,  as  the  public  attitude  toward 
our  Industry. 

It  Is.  Indeed,  a  privilege  to  address  you  at 
the  outset  of  this  conference  In  order  to 
convey  to  you  the  determination  of ,  this 
Region's  timber  Industry  to  contribute  a 
more  meaningful  participation  In  the  areas 
of  environment,  education,  and  communica- 
tion. 

Today,  not  only  In  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  In  the  whole  of  the  West,  we  are  a 
troubled  Industry.  Troubled  and  confused, 
because  we  have  not  understood  the  rapid 
shift  In  public  attitudes  regarding  the  use 
of  natural  resources.  Not  abreast  of  this 
shift  In  public  attitude!  we  find  ourselves 
the  target  of  some  deserved  and  some  un- 
deserved public  criticism.  We  are  determined 
to  alter  this  situation. 
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We  are  faced  with  a  seemingly  unsolvable 
paradox.  Mandated  by  Congress,  the  home 
building  Industry  Is  required  to  build  26.0 
million  family  living  units  In  the  next  ten 
years.  Jobs.  food,  homes  are  the  social  Im- 
peratives of  our  ever-Increasing  urban  so- 
ciety. It  Is  specious  to  argue  that  this  over- 
whelmingly-accepted goal  can  be  met  with- 
out substantial,  Increased  production  of  soft- 
wood building  materials.  Others,  today  and 
tomorrow,  will  give  you  the  specifics  of  the 
supply-demand  Imbalance,  Its  causes  and 
suggested  solutions. 

Compelled  to  increase  the  domestic  lumber 
production  by  urban  society's  demands,  we 
are  confronted  with  this  same  urban  so- 
ciety's demands  that  vast  Increases  be  made 
in  public  land  withdrawals  for  wilderness 
preservation,  national  parks,  wildlife  sanctu- 
aries, recreation  areas,  and  other  restricted 
land  uses.  Not  only  are  these  demands  levied 
on  public  lands,  but  on  private  lands  as  well. 
It  Is  not  strange  that  our  Industry  Is 
somewhat  bewildered  by  these  conflicting 
demands  when,  in  simplest  terms,  we  are 
told.  "Give  us  more  and  better  housing  but 
stop  cutting  trees." 

A  review  of  the  past  is  necessary  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  our  present  unfavorable  situ- 
ation. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century.  "Cut  out — 
move  on"  was  the  dictate.  "Let  daylight  In 
the  swamp  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost" 
was  the  social  philosophy  of  that  day. 

I  have  seen  it  all — from  horse  logging  to 
balloon  logging.  Share  with  me  the  n'ostalgla 
of  standing  with  my  father  on  his  mill  dock, 
almost  sixty  years  ago.  watching  the  loading 
of  a  sailing  schooner:  or  going  with  him  on 
a  week-long  Journey,  by  boat  and  buckboard. 
to  his  Shelton  logging  camp  to  see,  for  the 
first  time,  a  9x10  single-drum  Tacoma  yarder 
(a  horse  pulled  the  line  back  to  the  woods). 
At  that  age.  little  did  I  realize  I  was  wit- 
nessing the  passing  of  the  era  of  the  ox  and 
the  horse  In  the  woods  and  sail  on  the  seas, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  steam  In 
the  woods  and  on  the  rails. 

The  Panama  Canal  opened.  Tacoma  was 
the  "Lumber  Capital  of  the  World."  Un- 
heeded was  the  pall  of  smoke  that  hung  over 
Puget  Sound,  summer  long,  from  fire  in  the 
slash  and  forest  alike,  for  the  forest  seemed 
Inexhaustible  and  the  smoke  smelled  like 
money. 

Heavy  capitalization,  burden  of  high  fixed- 
charges,  forced  liquidation  of  cheap  stump- 
age,  glutted  markets,  was  the  name  of  the 
game,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  1910  to 
World  War  I. 

Production  was  the  god  of  the  woods  and 
mills — from  the  9x10  yarder  to  the  giant 
bldgerwood  Skyline;  from  the  50m  a  day 
mill  to  the  500m  a  day  mill;  from  the  ox  to 
the  railroad— take  the  best  and  leave  the 
rest.  This  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  conservationists  of  that  day  could 
well  cry  "devastation."  There  for  all  to  see 
was  the  wasted  wood,  the  abandoned,  cut- 
over  lands  of  that  migratory  age.  This  was 
the  legacy  of  free  land  and  free  timber.  Little 
chance  for  conservation  In  this  time  of  boom 
and  bust.  It's  easy,  today,  looking  back,  to 
condemn  the  liquidation  philosophy  of  those 
years.  How.  with  a  free  economy  and  cheap 
stumpage.  could  a  stable  base  be  achieved? — 
the  stability  so  necessary  for  the  practice  of 
conservation  forestry. 

Seemingly,  we.  alone,  are  the  unenviable 
Inheritors  of  that  mlgfatory  age  with  Its  cut- 
overs  and  Its  ghost  towns.  Yet  we  were  not 
alone.  The  free  land  farmer  and  the  placer 
miner  shared  in  the  devastation  of  that  era. 
Yet.  they  opened  the  West — spanned  a  con- 
tinent in  two  generations — were  not  those 
giants  of  free  land,  free  timber,  free  min- 
erals, truly  the  children  of  manifest  destiny? 
Concurrently,  with  those  days  of  exploita- 
tion were  the  rising  ground  swells  of  con- 
servation. Loud  was  the  cry  of  "Timber 
Famine."  The  era  of  free  land  and  free  timber 
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was  passing.  Out  of  the  controversy  over 
federal  regulation  of  all  timber  lands  came 
the  compromises  of  McNary.  Clarke  and 
Sweeny;  came  the  adjustment  from  ad  valo- 
rem to  harvest-yield  taxes;  came  a  new  de- 
termination to  "keep  the  fire  out  of  the 
woods." 

Out  of  the  depths  of  the  depression,  the 
NRA  Lumber  Code  gave  birth  to  Industrial 
forestry  conservation  in  Article  X,  which 
ccmimltted  the  Industry  to  leaving  "its  cut- 
over  lands  in  good  condition  for  reforesta- 
tion." 

The  "American  Tree  Farm"  and  "Keep 
Green"  movement,  started  In  Southwestern 
Washington  in  1939,  has  spread  to  48  states, 
with  over  33.000  tree  farms  having  over  75 
million  acres  under  the  certification  pro- 
gram. Farm  wood  lots  to  huge  industrial 
forest  holdings  now  have  a  common  purpose 
of  continuovis  production  of  forest  crops. 

No  longer  does  the  haunting  cry  of  "tim- 
ber famine"  echo  through  the  woods.  The 
billions  In  invested  capital  in  the  wood  proc- 
essing Industry  Is  the  best  assurance  that 
our  available,  private  land  will  be  kept  In 
trees. 

So  the  saga  of  "cut-out  and  move  on" — 
"free  land  and  free  timber" — has  come  to 
an  end.  to  be  replaced  by  "grow  and  cut"; 
"keep  the  tire  out";  "keep  the  land  green." 
We  have  passed  from  "timber  mine"  to  "tim- 
ber crop."  It  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise—and all  of  It  in  the  span  of  one  man's 
life. 

Our  past  ties  us  to  the  present.  As  an  In- 
dustry we  have  been  engrossed  with  pro- 
duction. Crude,  wasteful  production  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  more  sophisticated  pro- 
duction today.  We  think  and  act  In  terms 
of  man-hours  per  thousand  board  feet; 
product  and  market  development;  harvest 
and  mill  machine  Improvement:  by-product 
utilization;  and  the  production  of  trees  and 
suppression  of  fire.  The  ethic  of  private  en- 
terprise, private  property,  and  the  concept 
that  hard  work  brings  Its  own  rewards  is 
bred  in  the  very  bones  of  our  generation,  who 
manage  our  western  forest  industries. 

We  believe,  as  an  Industry,  that  we  have 
been  doing  a  reasonably  good  Job,  the  last 
quarter  century.  In  growing  what  we  cut.  In 
doing  our  part  to  House  the'  nation,  and  In 
increasing  our  utilization  and  protection  of 
the  forest  crop.  We  cannot  understand.  In 
the  face  of  what  we  believe  to  be  our  worth- 
while accomplishments,  why.  today,  we  are  In 
disfavor  with  the  public.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that.  Today  we  wear  a  black  hat.  If  you 
believe  anything  I  say,  today,  you  better  be- 
lieve this. 

Today,  the  public  believes  little  of  the 
good  and  all  of  the  bad.  We  believe  that,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  done  a  creditable  Job. 

There  are  others  that  do  not.  The  large 
mass  of  the  public.  partlctUarly  the  young 
public,  is  neither  Interested  in  nor  Involved 
with  economic  Issues.  They  don't  care,  this 
public,  about  the  gross  national  product. 
Furthermore,  they  are  not  at  all  Impressed, 
that  In  Importance,  economically,  we  are  the 
fourth  largest  Industry;  and  they  are  not  at 
all  Interested  In  what  we  tell  them  is  good 
for  them. 

Do  you  realize  that  of  all  the  people  who 
ever  lived  In  the  United  States,  half  of  all 
these  people  are  alive  today;  that  the  me- 
dian age — that  middle  age  today— Is  27  years 
old? 

This  future  public,  the  public  we  raised 
under  a  permissive  philosophy.  Is  not  an  un- 
intelligent public.  Yet,  these  people  are  filled 
with  mUlnformatlon  about  our  Industry. 
They  believe  the  old  mjrths  and  some  new 
ones  as  well.  An  eminent  behavorlst  scientist 
called  It  the  "frontier  syndrome."  It  Is  the  gut 
feeling  on  the  part  of  this  new  public  that 
they  Inherit  the  forests;  that  the  frontier  Is 
part  of  their  birthright.  It  puts  the  people  of 
our  Industry,  particularly  those  harvesting 
public  lands.  In  the  role  of  interlopers  and 
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trespassers.  Logical?  No.  Things  don't  liave  to 
be  logical  to  be  believed.  The  belief; Is  the 
essence  of  reality. 

I  sympathize  with  this  feeling  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  when  things  get  too  tough,  and  too 
over-crowded  In  their  urban  hives  and  ce- 
ment ghettos,  they  can  move  out  ta  some 
frontier.  , 

There  is  another  problem  we  face.  The 
mores  of  the  old  days  allowed  a  ^errlble 
waste  of  natural  resources.  Only  recently 
have  people  begun  to  take  a  real  Ihterest 
in  environmental  affairs;  now,  the  winds  of 
change  blow  strong.  So  It  is  that  th^e  "en- 
vironmental Isolationists"  exploit  the  "fron- 
tier syndrome"  and  "environmental  djesecra- 
tlon"  to  strike  fear  that  we  (we  the!  forest 
Industry)  will  destroy  the  last  frontier.  The 
fear  that  we  will  deplete  the  forest  ]for  all 
time,  deplete  and  destroy  the  frontiers  which 
are  the  last  natural  inheritance  of  the  iAmerl- 
can  people.  You  and  I  know  that  nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth,  but  the  |  public 
doesn't  know  this.  | 

I  .-un  saying  that  we  are  facing  a  problem 
to  which  there  appears  no  solution,  as  yet. 
We  are  confronted  with  this  dilemma;  we  are 
squarely  up  against  the  IncompatibilJty  of  a 
fixed  land  base  needed  by  a  seemingly  end- 
less multiplication  of  users.  A  hopelest  situa- 
tion? Yes.  unless  we  as  an  industry  can  face 
up  to  the  realities  of  what  threatens  iis.  They 
are:  i 

First,  a  rapidly  growing  populatloil. 
Second,  a  changing  ethic. 
Third,    a    lack    of    information    about    us 
and  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  things  we  do. 
Fourth,    an    attack    from    many    sides — 
"Don't   cut   a   tree,   but   give   us   lunhber  at 
reasonable  prices."  ' 

Fifth,  groups  wliTch  perpetuate  the  old 
and  new  myths  that  we  are  the  plunderers, 
rapers.  destroyers  who  would  deny  the 
American  public  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  last  frontier. 

What  can  and  must  we  do? 
First,  we  must  relate  to  our  emergihg  pub- 
lic, the  young  generation.  It  matters  little 
whether  you  disagree  with  them,  their  cam- 
pus riots,  their  obscenities,  their  lack  of  real 
knowledge  and  real  experience;  the  fact  is  It 
exists!  It  is  there!  Uke  It  or  not.  ^gree  or 
not.  that  is  our  public.  I 

We  must.  I  believe,  accept  one  of  tjhe  good 
things  that  emerges  from  all  their  clamor. 
We  must  accept  and  understand  that  they 
are  concerned.  That  concern  is  the  key  that 
we  may  use  in  getting  their  attention  so  we 
may  inform  them.  To  do  that,  we  must  also 
be  concerned.  They  don't  think  we  are  They 
don't  think  we  are  concerned  about  tjhe  right 
things.  , 

We  must  relate  to  this  new  public,  we  must 
mter-react  with  them. 

Today,  people  do  not  care  about  our  In- 
dustry, they  don't  care  about  the  abstracts 
of  economics,  nor  do  they  care  about  wood 
They  sav.  "So  who  needs  lumber?"  They  say. 
and  "with  some  truth,  "half  the  things  in  our 
lives,  today,  were  only  In  the  test  tube  twenty 
years  ago." 

But  they  do  care  about  trees.  They  couldn't 
care  less  about  lumber,  but  they  do  care 
about  trees.  To  relate,  then,  we  have  got 
to  let  them  realize  that  In  producing  wood, 
we  are  taking  care  of  their  trees. 

We  must  inform  them  that  we  want  the 
same  things  they  do.  They  want  clean  air. 
so  do  we.  They  want  clean  water,  so  do  we. 
They  want  green,  open  spaces  for  their  use — 
this  expanding,  crowded  public  which  must 
have  some  escape  from  the  increasing  urban 
pressures — we,  too.  want  this  open  space  en- 
vironment. They  want  responsive,  workable 
programs  for  decent  dwellings,  the  70 "- 
of  the  people  who  live  and  work  on  m  of 
our  land,  so  do  we  This  Is  one  of  our  basic 
commitments.  These,  then,  all  of  them,  must 
be  our  goals  In  the  future.  We  must  try  to 
understand  that  future  so  our  place  In  it  will 
have  a  relevance  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people 
In  that  future. 
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Wliat,  then,  tuite  we  begun,  aa  an  Industry, 
In  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  South  Dakota 
(Region  n  of  the  Forest  Service) ,  and  what 
more  can  and  should  we  do  to  demonstrate 
our  honest  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
environment,  a  Concern  tor  both  the  Inner 
cities  and   the   open  spaces. 

Our  first  and  paramount  concern  is  the 
total  open  space  environment.  A  proper  per- 
spective Is  eseeittlal  to  an  understanding 
of  the  timber  harvest  imptact  on  the  open 
spaces.  Almost  100%  of  our  harvest  comes 
from  the  National  Forests.  There  are  over 
11.0  million  acres  of  National  Forest  com- 
mercial timber  lands  In  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
and  South  Dakot*.  with  an  Inventory  of  over 
4fi.O  billion  board  feet  of  commercial  timber. 

We  are  harvesting  approximately  360  mil- 
lion board  feet  annually,  from  less  than  one- 
half  of  1%  of  the  commercial  timber  area. 
At  any  given  tl^e,  our  harvest  Is  leaving 
untouched  over  9BV2%  o'  the  timbered  area. 

Notwithstanding  this  small  percentage  of 
harvest-disturbed  land.  In  the  shared  forest 
area,  we  are  commencing  to  do  a  better  job. 
Starting  a  year  9go,  the  harvest  pattern  In 
the  Spruce  sub-4'eglon  was  changed  from 
biock  olear-cuttlttg  to  block  over-story  cut- 
ting, with  emphasis  being  placed  on  leaving 
undisturbed  young  and  advanced  reproduc- 
tion. 

The  timber  operators  In  the  Sprudb  areas 
are  cooperating  irtth  the  Forest  Service  In 
this  new  harvest  Jnethod  to  the  extent  prac- 
tical within  the  I  economic  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  Fofest  Service  sale  appraisals 
for  felling,  skidding,  and  roadlng. 

This  method  of  ]  over-story  harvest  partially 
screens  the  unavoidable  logging  debris  and 
shortens  the  time!  It  takes  for  new  growth  to 
heal  the  harvest  pears.  The.  land  Is  retvimed 
to  a  forest  cover  I  more  rapidly  than  by  the 
previous  method  of  pile,  burn,  and  replant. 

In  our  three  states  the  annual  tree  disease 
and  Insect  losses  lare  over  500  million  board 
feet,  half  again  ^  much  as  Is  harvested  by 
the  wood-using  lildustrles.  Some  way  must  be 
found,  with  an  economically  realistic  harvest 
program,  to  pretent  this  staggering  loss. 
Without  such  a  {program  the  forest  environ- 
ment win  continx^  to  suffer  a  needless  blight 
and  will  return  (ess  than  It  should  to  the 
recreation  users  'v«iho  want  and  are  responsive 
to  a  forest  cover  f>f  green,  flourishing,  grow- 
ing trees.  j 

A  Joint  committee  representing  the  Colo- 
rado Open  Space  fcouncil  and  the  timber  in- 
dustry has  agreect  to  a  policy  of  less  perma- 
nent road  Intrusion  in  the  multiple  use  area, 
with  a  corresponding  greater  mileage  of  tem- 
porary roads  for  use  in  timber  harvesting.  We 
have  agreed  that;  most  of  these  temporary 
roads  should  be  blpcked  ofT  on  the  completion 
of  harvest,  so  tha^  the  temporary  road  areas 
will  be  quickly  jetiorned  to  growing  trees. 
We  have  agreed   that  a   limited   mileage   of 


these    temporary 
restricted   to  use 


roads  be  kept  open  and 
by  four  wheel  drive  and 
tote  goat  vehicle^  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
Forest  Service  will  agree  to  and  Implement 
this  suggested  roM  policy  as  a  major  step 
In  enhancing  the  6pen  space  environment. 

Our  Industry  h^s  taken  a  third  significant 
action,  one  in  the  area  of  air  pollution.  The 
Colorado  operatofs  have  sponsored  a  state 
legislative  act  enitled  "An  Air  Quality  Im- 
provement Pund.T  This  act.  if  passed,  will 
create  a  research  fUnd  through  a  seU-lmpoeed 
tax  of  $0.15  per  ni  feet  on  all  Colorado  limi- 
ber  production.  T|ie  funds  are  to  be  tised  by 
the  appropriate  polorado  State  University 
research  faclUties^  to  conduct  market  and 
product  research  In  the  exclusive  field  of 
wood  waste.  Such  research  of  wood  waste 
creating  new  products  could  end  plant  air 
pollution  and  increase  rural  employment.  I 
am  confident  the  Colorado  Act  will  be  the 
forerunner  of  similar  legislation  in  the  other 
Rocky  Mountain  states. 

If  we  are  to  relate  to  people,  their  needs, 
ti^r  aspirations.  |f  we  are  to  still  their  fears 
aiHi  vmcertalnties;  about  the  future  of  the 
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open  timber  lands,  we  must  broculen  their 
opportunity  to  a  more  meaningful  share  In 
them. 

It  is  well  to  look  at  what  the  owners  of  the 
private  lnd\istrlal  forests  have  done  in  shar- 
ing their  private  lands  with  the  public.  A 
1968  "Forest  Industry  Recreation  Survey" 
highlights  these  statistics.  Companies  sur- 
veyed, 234;  over  65.0  nillllon  acres  surveyed. 
Over  86%  of  these  lands  were  open  free  of 
charge  to  berry  picking,  plcnlclng,  hiking, 
swimming,  camping,  winter  sports,  boating, 
and  organized  recreation.  Company  facilities 
Included  1,832  overnight  tent  or  trailer  camp 
sites,  2,300  picnic  tables,  19  ski  areas,  for  a 
total  expenditure  of  over  $7,000,000.  Over  96% 
of  these  lands  were  open  to  hunting  and 
fishing. 

Do  not  we  operators  on  public  timber  lands 
also  have  some  measure  of  soclaJ  responsibil- 
ity to  the  public  who  seek  recreation  on  these 
shared  lands?  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  do.  May  I  suggest  some  criteria 
concerning  our  Industry's  involvement  In 
expanding  the  recreation  opportunity  for  the 
general  public:  First,  the  initiative  and  ac- 
tion must  come  from  local  oommiuiiaes — 
must  come  from  the  grass  roots.  Second,  the 
project  must  Involve  a  local  citizens'  group 
such  as  a  rod  and  gun  club,  an  Izaak  Walton 
club,  a  local  wildlife  group,  or  a  service  club; 
It  must  also  involve  the  public  land  agency 
and  a  local  operator.  Third,  the  projects 
should  be  located  on  state  or  federal  lands. 
Fourth,  upon  completion,  maintenance  and 
supervision  should  be  the  resfwnslbility  of 
the  public  agency  Involved.  I  envision  proj- 
ects such  as  community  picnic  grounds, 
modest  overnight  camp  sites,  stream  Im- 
provement, demonstration  denuded -site  tree 
plantings,  boat  launching  sites,  etc.  Modest 
signs  should  Identify  the  participating 
partners. 

Improved  logging  practices,  less  permanent 
road  Impact,  reduction  of  forest  cover  blight 
caused  by  insects  and  disease,  control  of  air 
pollution  through  wood-waste  research,  and 
involvement  at  the  local  level  in  expanding 
the  shared  land  recreation  opportunity,  these 
are  the  continuing  and  enlarged  commit- 
ments our  industry  makes  to  the  open  space 
environment. 

We  are  facing  the  fact  that  our  many 
publics  do  not  yet  understand  that  the  forest 
harvester  opens  the  way  through  roads; 
through  hsirvest  of  an  ever  renewable  re- 
source, keeps  the  forest  green;  through  in- 
volvement will  Improve  their  opportunity  of 
sharing  these  lands. 

Only  through  the  pubUc's  understanding 
that  timber  harvest  Is  essential  to  the  perpet- 
uation of  their  heritage  will  come  the  realiza- 
tion and  appreciation  that  we  are  protectors, 
not  despollers.  Only  If  we  reach  this  degree 
of  understanding  will  the  public  realize  that 
timber  harvest,  not  preservation.  Is  the  best 
way  to  protect  and  improve  these  shared 
lands. 

Contrary  to  the  misinformation  and  prop- 
aganda being  spread  by  the  Sierra  Club,  our 
industry  has  no  thought  of  dismembering 
the  areas  now  under  the  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System.  I  will  go  further,  our  indvistry 
will  not  oppose  the  incorporation  of  the  re- 
maining, existing  primitive,  or  wild  areas 
(subject  to  minor  boundary  additions  or 
deletions),  Into  the  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  We,  too.  recognize  the  place  and 
purpose  of  wilderness  as  defined  under  the 
Multiple  Use  Act. 

We  would  be  less  than  honest,  however, 
with  that  great  majority  of  the  American 
people,  if  we  acquiesced  in  the  withdrawal 
for  wilderness  preservation  of  double  or  triple 
the  acreage  now  in  the  wilderness,  wild,  or 
primitive  areas.  For  the  present  and,  yes,  for 
the  future,  the  road  to  escape  from  urban 
pressures,  for  the  many,  runs  to  the  shared 
forest  lands,  both  public  and  private.  For  the 
hardy  few,  the  wilderness  lies  beyond. 

We  know  that  the  root  cause  of  today's 
unrest  in  our  urban  centers  Is  the  denial  of 
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equaUty,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  bene- 
fits to  the  dwellers  of  the  Inner  city.  The 
Impenetrable  suburban  wall  Is  an  effective 
barrier  to  equal  opportunity  and  participa- 
tion in  the  whole  of  the  city's  life,  a  wall  that 
will  not  soon,  if  ever,  be  breached  by  the 
inner  city's  disadvantaged  people. 

Surely,  we  do  not  want  to  perpetuate  this 
pattern  of  social  Injustice  in  our  western 
forest  lands.  Not  for  long  will  we  have  the 
option  of  making  socially  acceptable  judg- 
ments regarding  future  people-use  of  these 
lands. 

Doubling  or  tripling  the  areas  In  wilder- 
ness, wild  and  primitive  classification  will 
close  and  lock  the  door  to  equality.  Wil- 
derness, by  Its  very  nature.  Imposes  restric- 
tions on  equality  of  use.  Why?  Tot  the  simple 
reason  that  wilderness  Imposes  barriers  that 
are  as  real  as  the  suburban  barriers.  The 
wilderness  creates,  if  not  a  social  barrier,  at 
least  an  economic  and  physical  ability  bar- 
rier to  the  full  sharing  of  use. 

The  wilderness  Is  restricted  in  use  to  the 
affluent  few  who  can  afford  the  guided  horse- 
back tour  and  the  sturdy  few  physically 
able  to  backpack  In.  Wilderness  will  not  be 
used  by  the  average  urban  family  seeking 
a  recreation  escape  from  inner  city  pres- 
sures. 

Rather  than  expansion  of  wilderness, 
should  we  not  strive  toward  improving  the 
shared  land  environment,  open  and  acces- 
sible to  all?  Compatibility  of  uses,  each  use 
contributing  meaningfully  to  the  total  wel- 
fare of  the  open  spaces.  Is  the  goal  we  should 
seek.  Only  through  attainment  of  that  goal 
will  we  be  resp>onslve  to  the  desires,  needs, 
and  dreams  of  the  American  people. 

Let  us  turn  to  education,  the  second  major 
area  in  which  our  three-state  industry  will 
psutlcipate  with  renewed  purpose. 

At  the  local  grade  and  high  school  levels, 
we  must  become  involved  in  creating  a 
conservation  conscience  in  tomorrow's  citi- 
zens. We  shall  arrange  plant  and  woods  tours 
of  our  operations.  We  will  see  that  American 
Forest  Institute  educational  aids  are  made 
available  to  the  local  schools. 

We  must  become  involved  with  and  par- 
ticipate in  joint  meetings  with  conservation 
oriented  scholars  and  teachers  who  will  do 
so  much  In  the  shaping  of  a  sound  conserva- 
tion policy. 

We  propose  to  fund  a  non-profit  natural 
resource  educational  foundation.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  foundation  will  be  to  grant 
scholarships  to  junior  and  senior  college 
students  majoring  in  timber  management 
and  wood  science.  These  scholarship  awards 
win  be  based  on  merit  and  should  increase 
the  number  of  students  graduating  In  these 
disciplines. 

Coupled  with  these  scholarship  grants  will 
be  simimer  work  programs,  not  only  for  the 
scholarship  recipients,  but  also  for  other 
students  in  the  general  field  of  natural  re- 
source education. 

And  finally,  we  are  determined  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job  of  communicating  with  the  public. 
Our  local  public,  the  state,  and  the  national 
public.  First  of  all.  we  will  communicate  the 
truth.  We  are  going  to  recognize  problems. 
We  are  going  to  practice  disclosure.  We  are 
going  to  recognize  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good. 

We've  got  to  make  p)eople,  a  lot  of  people, 
realize  that  we  do  have  a  comprehension  of 
the  values  that  they  place  on  our  public 
lands. 

Tc  rough  communication  we  can  and  will 
Inform  these  publics  that  we  are  concerned 
about  the  open  space  environment,  that  we 
wjll  try  and  relate  our  activities  to  their  con- 
cern about  the  future  of  our  western  forested 
lands,  that  we,  too,  want  to  protect  the  good 
thing?  we  hold  dear  to  our  way  of  life. 

Ova  only  defense  and  protection  Is  the 
armour  of  good  performance,  publlcally  ap- 
preciated. Our  real  potential  will  only  come 
through  our  profoimd  understanding  of  this 
country,  and  our  accurate  assessment  of  how 
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to  relate  to  the  American  public  which  needs 
us  so  much,  but  which  knows  It  so  llttie. 

We  have  another  responsibility  that  we 
must  meet  U  we  are  not  to  be  sidetracked 
from  the  maliume  of  social  opportunity.  Not 
.  only  mxxst  we  be  increasingly  responsible  to 
the  forest  envlrormient,  to  education,  to  com- 
munication, we  must  also  do  our,  part  In  pro- 
viding decent  homes  for  the  American  people. 

These  commitments  are  not  lightly  made, 
nor  win  they  be  easily  come  by.  Not  all  of  the 
Region's  mills  will  participate  In  all  of  these 
programs,  but  most  of  them  will.  With 
honesty  in  our  hearts,  with  firmness  In  our 
purpose,  with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
goals  we  seek  to  attain,  we  as  an  Industry, 
pledge  ourselves  to  a  better  future  for  the 
American  people. 


TAX  REFORM:  THE  EQUITABLE 
PATH  TO  INCREASED  REVENUE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April  15 
d«Killne  for  the  payment  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes  is  approaching.  As  that  date 
draws  near,  the  Issue  of  tax  reform  once 
again  is  placed  squarely  before  Congress. 
It  Is  an  issue  we  can  no  longer  Ignore. 
Threats  of  a  taxpayers  revolt  were  trans- 
formed to  action  in  many  cities  through- 
out the  year,  as  evidenced  by  the  school 
bond  Issues  defeated  by  voters.  Whether 
by  oversight,  error,  or  silent  protest, 
some  30  percent  of  all  Incorrect  tax  re- 
turns already  filed  for  1968  failed  to  show 
the  addition  of  the  10  percent  surcharge. 

Americans  are  angry,  and  rightfully 
so,  over  the  vast  loopholes  in  our  tax 
system  and  our  failure  to  correct  them. 
The  average  taxpayer  is  incensed  by  the 
fact  that  he  must  pay  hard-earned  money 
to  support  Government  spending  while 
155  Americans  with  incomes  of  over 
$200,000  paid  no  Federal  income  taxes  at 
all  last  year.  He  is  upset  that  an  esti- 
mated $50  billion  a  year  of  possible  tax 
revenue  is  not  collected  because  of  loop- 
holes in  the  system.  Dissatisfaction  is 
compounded  when,  in  addition  to  the 
Federal  tax,  he  is  required  to  pay  ever- 
increasing  State  and  local  taxes.  ' 

The  President  and  Congress  have 
talked  about  the  need  for  tax  reform  for 
years.  Congress  has  been  seriously  con- 
sidering tax  reform  for  a  decide,  yet  the 
average  taxpayer  sees  little  improvement 
in  our  laws.  When  President  Johnson 
asked  for  approval  of  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax, I,  in  a  CoNGRBSsioNAL  Record  speech 
of  August  17,  1967,  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  couple  tax  reform  with  the 
measure.  When  the  tax  mestsure  was 
enacted  I  insisted  that  the  President  be 
required  to  submit  reform  proposals  be- 
fore his  term  expired.  This  requirraient 
was  made  law.  However,  the  President 
chose  to  cavalierly  ignore  it.  Hopes  for 
reform  were  raised  again  this  year  when 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  initiated 
hearings  on  tax  revision.  However,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  has  stated 
that  so  much  reform  is  needed.  Congress 
may  not  have  time  to  act  this  year. 

Congress  should  not  take  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  failure  to  revise  our  tax 
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laws.  President  Nixon  has  recommended 
extending  the  10-percent  surtax  for  at 
least  another  year.  He  has  also  expressed 
some  desire  for  granting  tax  credits  to 
business.  Such  a  practice  would  create 
more  loopholes  faster  than  Congress  can 
correct  the  Inequities  that  already  exist. 
To  our  Nation's  110  million  taxpayers 
who  are  assured  every  year  that  tax  re- 
form is  high  on  the  Government  agenda, 
revision  is  a  myth.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  administration  to  make  reform  a 
reality. 

Today  I  will  outline  a  bill  I  will  intro- 
duce to  close  15  loopholes  in  our  present 
system  and  raise  approximately  ^7  bil- 
lion. Changes  in  individual  and  corpora- 
tion taxation  are  Included,  as  well  as 
changes  in  gift  and  estate  taxes.  Re- 
strictions on  the  operation  of  tax-ex- 
empt foundations  and  modification  of 
tax  laws  regarding  them  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

Eight  revisions  of  the  individual  in- 
come tax  structure  will  raise  approxi- 
mately  $1.5   billion  by   increasing   the 
taxes  of  the  wealthy.  A  minimum  income 
tax  will  assure  that  the  21  persons  with 
incomes  of  over  $1  million  who  escaped 
taxation  last  year  will  be  taxed  in  the 
future.  Preferential  treatment  of  capital 
gains  and  losses  will  be  stopped.  Hobby 
farmers  will  not  be  permitted  to  deduct 
all  farm  losses  from  nonfarnSdncome. 
The  unlimited  charitable  deduction  villi 
be  phased  out  over  a  10-year  pertod,  and 
the  $100  dividend  exclusion  ana  special 
tax  treatment  of  stock  options^iU  be 
repesded.  The  many  wealthy  whoV>btain 
large  sums  of  tax-free  income  will  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  subtract  at  their 
deductions   from    taxable   income.   In- 
stead, the  deductions  will  be  allocated 
between  the  taxed  and  untaxed  income. 
Four  revisions  in  the  corporate  tax 
structure  will  yield  ov^r  $4  billion.  Most 
of  this  sum  will  be  raised  by  eliminating 
the  tax-free  status  of  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds,  repealing  the  accelerated 
depreciation  on  speculative  real  estate, 
and  the  revoking  of  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

Three  revisions  of  estate  and  gift  taxes 
will  eliminate  existing  disparities  and 
will  increase  Federal  revenue  by  $2.7  bil- 
lion. My  bill  will  discontinue  the,  sepa- 
rate treatment  of  gift  and  estate  taxes 
and  will  collect  taxes  on  capital  gains 
which  now  are  untaxed  at  death.  In -ad- 
dition, it  will  repeal  the  provision  that 
permits  government  bonds  to  t>e  re- 
deemed at  par  value  for  the  payment  of 
estate  taxes. 

Finally,  the  treatment  of  tax-exempt 
foundations  will  be  modified.  Each  wiU 
be  required  to  pay  a  nominal  income  tax, 
but  it  could  yield  the  Government 
around  $10  billion.  Regulations  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  foundations  will  be 
tightened  to  assure  that  the  institutions 
are  not  used  for  personal  gain  or  self- 
dealing. 
A  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the 

proposed  bill  follows: 

ESTABLISH  A  MINIMTTM  INCOMK  TAX 

This  provision  would  require  everyone 
with  an  income  above  the  poverty  level 
to  pay  taxes,  including  the  155  persons 
with  incomes  over  $200,000  who  escaped 
Federal  taxation  last  yestf.  It  would  help 
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assure  that  people  in  similar  income 
brackets  pay  similar  tax  rates  on  their 
total  Income,  irrespective  of  the  source 
of  that  income.  Existing  laws  give  tax 
breaks  to  some  because  they  treat  dif- 
ferent sources  of  income  in  different 
ways.  Interest  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment bonds  is  not  taxed;  one -half  the 
profits  of  capital  gains  are  not  taxed, 
and  the  remainder  is  taxed  at  a  low  25 
percent.  Persons  receiving  most  of  their 
income  from  these  sources  may  still  have 
some  taxable  income.  However,  this  sum 
can  be  reduced  by  giving  an  unlimited 
amount  to  charity,  by  deducting  farm 
losses  from  nonfarm  income,  and  by  de- 
ducting depletion  costs  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  drilling.  After  all  of  these  deduc- 
tions, the  amount  of  income  on  which 
taxes  are  levied  may  be  small  or  non- 
existent. Persons  who  receive  most  of 
their  income  from  a  salary  do  not  bene- 
fit from  these  tax  loopholes.  Most  of 
their  income  is  taxed. 

Tlie  result  is  grossly  inequitable  treat- 
ment for  persons  with  equal  total  in- 
comes. Some  of  them  pay  65  percent  of 
their  total  income  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: others  pay  only  2  p^cent.  The 
minimum  income  tax  would  restore 
equity.  It  would  guarantee  that  most  in- 
dividuals with  total  incomes  of  $500,000 
or  more  would  pay  taxes  at  the  rate  of 
30  to  40  percent. 

The  minimum  tax  would  be  imposed 
on  a  base  broadened  to  include  all  sources 
of  income.  The  income  would  be  taxed  at 
rates  ranging  from  7  to  35  percent, 
roughly  one-half  the  current  rates.  No 
one  would  be  required  to  pay  more  than 
50  percent  of  their  total  income  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  tax  will  raise  $420  million  in  Fed- 
eral revenue. 

ALLOCATION    OF    DEDUCTIONS    BETWEEN    TAXABLS 
AND    NONTAXABLE    INCOME 

Tax  laws  give  individuals  with  Jarge 
incomes  a  double  benefit:  first,  much  of 
their  income,  because  of  its  source,  is  not 
taxed;  second,  all  deductions  are  sub- 
tracted from  the  taxable  portion,  even 
though  they  may  be  assigned  more  prop- 
erly to  the  nontaxed  income. 

The  effect  of  the  law  is  evident  by  this 
illustration:  An  individual  receives  an 
income  of  $1,284,718.  Of  this  sum,  $74,- 
292  represents  a  salary  and  $1,210,426 
represents  long-term  capital  gains.  One- 
half  of  the  capital  gains  is  deducted,  re- 
ducing the  income  to  $679,405— allow- 
ing for  the  $100  dividend  exclusion. 
Personal  deductions  of  $616,419  and  per- 
sonal exemptions  of  $1,200  are  sub- 
tracted, reducing  taxable  income  to 
$1,786.  He  pays  a  tax  of  $274. 

Allowing  persons  to  reduce  their  tax 
bill  substantially  in  this  fashion  cannot 
be  justified.  Deductions  should  be  appor- 
tioned between  both  taxable  and  non- 
taxable income. 

Tills  provision  would  eliminate  the 
present  inequity.  It  would  require  tax- 
payers to  allocate  all  deductions  for  non- 
business expenses  between  taxed  and 
nontaxed  income. 

Closing  this  tax  loophole  would  in- 
crease Federal  revenue  by  $405  million. 
Most  of  tills  sum  would  be  paid  by  ap- 
proximately 40,000  persons  with  incomes 
of  over  $50,000. 
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RZVISZ   THX   TSEATtfENT   OP   FARM    LOSSES    FROM 
NOP  FARM    INCOME 

Those  who  fafm  sis  a  hobby  receive  tax 
advantages  undier  a  provision  enacted  to 
aid  genuine  farmers.  They  use  liberal 
accounting  pro<  edures,  designed  to  ease 
the  task  of  computing  income  for  the 
genuine  farmer,  to  realize  considerable 
tax  savings.  Tl:ey  deduct  from  taxable 
income  farm  lo^es  which  usually  repre- 
in  farm  assets,  not  true 
Then,  the  gentleman 
Is  the  investment  and  it 
capital  gains  rates.  This 
savings.  Under  such  a 
practice,  the  Federal  Goverrunent  loses 
taxes  and  the  farm  economy  is  distorted, 
at  the  expense  pf  those  who  farm  for  a 
living. 

My  proposal  Would  help  remedy  this 
situation  by  limiting  to  $15,000  the  farm- 
ing expenses  thft  can  be  deducted  from 
in  one  taxable  year. 
Additional  lossei  could  be  carried  over  to 
the  foITCwing  y(;ar.  Only  farmers  using 
caish  accounting  methods  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  $  5.000  limit 

REPEAL   THE    DNLIM  tTED   CHARITABLE   DEDUCTION 
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REVISE    CAPITAL    G  kIN    AND    LOSS    TAX    LAWS 
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gains  and  losses  in  alternate  years,  a  clear 
tax  advantage  is  offered. 

This  section  of  the  bill  calls  for  equal 
treatment  of  capital  gains  and  losses. 
Capital  gains  would  be  treated  as  they 
are  currently.  However,  only  50  cents  of 
capital  loss  would  be  permitted  to  offset 
$1  of  gain. 

This  provision  would  increase  Federal 
revenue  by  $60  million  the  first  year.  The 
ultimate  level  of  increased  income  will  be 
$100  million,  which  will  be  reached  after 
6  years. 

REPEAL    SPECIAL    TAX    TREAT.MENT    FOR 
STOCK    OPTIONS 

Companies  often  reward  top  executives 
with  stock  options  instead  of  salary  in- 
creases. The  option  gives  the  executive 
the  right  to  purchase  company  stock 
within  a  specified  time,  at  the  price  for 
which  the  stock  was  selling  when  the 
option  was  granted.  If  the  stock  increases 
in  value,  and  he  exercises  the  option,  the 
capital  gains  is  taxed  at  the  low  25  per- 
cent rate.  Other  executives  who  are  re- 
warded with  salary  increases  and  bonuses 
instead  of  the  stock  option  are  required 
to  pay  income  taxes  at  the  regular  rates. 
The  stock  option  privilege  has.  no  ra- 
tional or  equitable  basis.  It  should  be 
eliminated. 

My  proposal  would  continue  the  efforts 
begun  with  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  to 
tighten  the  terms  for  qualifying  for  this 
privileged  treatment.  As  the  result,  the 
Treasury  would  receive  $150  million. 

ELIMINATE    THE    SI 00    DIVIDEND    EXCLUSION 

Special  treatment  is  granted  to  those 
who  invest  in  stocks  which  is  not  granted 
to  citizens  who  keep  their  money  in  sav- 
ings accounts  or  invest  in  Goverrunent 
bonds.  The  stockholder  can  deduct  the 
first  $100  in  dividends  from  his  taxable 
income.  People  investing  in  other  ways 
are  required  to  pay  income  tax  on  the 
interest  received.  There  is  no  justification 
for  favoring  investment  in  corporation 
stock.  The  ostensible  reason  for  the 
privileged  treatment  is  to  compensate  for 
double  taxation  of  dividends.  However, 
the  logic  of  this  reasoning  falters  when 
one  remembers  that  corporations  and 
their  stockholders  are  separate  legal 
entities.  The  purpose  of  incorporation  is 
to  limit  the  owners'  liability  by  separat- 
ing his  income  from  the  company's 
assets.  The  law  should  continue  to  sepa- 
rate the  corporation  from  the  stock- 
holder. 

My  proposal  would  repeal  the  $100  div- 
idend exclusion,  and  raise  $225  million. 

RESTRICT    THE    DIVISION    OF    MULTIPLE    CORPORA- 
TIONS FOR  TAX  PURPOSES 

Big  corporations  now  take  advantage 
of  differential  income  tax  rates  which 
were  enacted  to  assist  small  businesses. 
The  situation  arises  because  corporate 
income  is  taxed  at  22  percent  for  the  first 
$25,000  income  and  48  percent  for  the  re- 
maining income.  Although  the  law  passed 
in  1950  was  designed  to  give  a  tax  break 
to  small  businesses,  many  large  corpora- 
tions have  abused  it  by  carrying  out  their 
activities  through  a  series  of  small  sep- 
arate corporate  units,  each  of  which  de- 
clares the  22  percent  rate  for  the  first 
$25,000  income. 

This  provision  would  limit  the  siu-tax 
exemption  to  one  per  business  entity,  re- 
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gardless  of  whether  the  corporation  is 
operated  as  one  or  a  series  of  businesses. 
To  give  the  corporations  time  to  adjust, 
the  provisior?  would  not  take  effect  for 
8  years. 

The  revenue  increase  from  this  provi- 
sion will  be  $200  million. 

REMOVE  THE  TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT    BONDS 

Tax-exempt  municipal  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  merely  subsidize  plant 
construction  for  large  corporations,  most 
of  which  are  capable  of  absorbing  the 
building  costs  themselves.  The  situation 
arises  because  municipalities,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  attract  industry,  issue  bonds  to 
construct  plants  to  the  company's  speci- 
fications. The  plant  is  then  leased  to  the 
corporation,  and  the  rent  is  used  to  re- 
tire the  development  bonds. 

Issuance  of  the  tax-exempt  industrial 
development  bonds  serves  no  public  pur- 
pose. The  practice  would  be  outlawed. 
Repeal  will  yield  $50  million. 

ELIMIN.^TE    THE    ACCELERATED    DEPRECIATION    ON 
SPECULATIVE    REAL    ESTATE 

Real  estate  speculators  take  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  accelerated  depreciation  pro- 
visions and  use  the  higher-than-normal 
deductions  to  offset  ordinary  income. 
They  deduct  more  than  their  normal 
■  amount  of  depreciation  during  the  early 
j  life  of  the  building  and  then  frequently 
sell  the  property  before  the  lower-than- 
normal  deductions  go  into  affect.  The 
next  owner  in  turn  begins  with  the 
higher-than-normal  deductions  and  re- 
peats the  process.  If  the  property  is  sold 
at  a  profit,  the  speculator  pays  the  low 
capital  gains  rates  on  the  entire  amount, 
including  the  proflt  on  the  "book  profit" 
resulting  from  accelerated  depreciation. 
The  advantages  brought  about  by  ac- 
celerated depreciation  should  be  elimi- 
nated. The  repeal  would  increase  Federal 
revenues  by  $150  million. 

REPEAL     THE     7     PERCENT     INVESTMENT     TAX 
CREDIT 

The  credit,  enacted  in  1962,  permits 
business  firms  to  deduct  7  percent  of  the 
value  of  eligible  new  equipment  installed 
during  the  year.  It  was  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  economy,  and  should  be  repealed 
in  light  of  today's  inflation,  and  over- 
stimulated  economy.  Three  billion  dollars 
would  be  added  to  the  Treasury  by  this 
action. 

DISCONTINUE     PAYMENT     OF     ESTATE     TAXES     BY 
REDEMPTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  BONDS  AT  PAR 

.  Government  bonds  are  an  attractive  in- 
vestment to  those  who  want  to  reduce 
meir  estate  taxes.  This  is  true  because 
tire  Government  allows  the  bonds  to  be 
redeemed  at  par  value  in  payment  of 
estate  taxes.  Thus,  a  person  can  buy 
$60,000  worth  of  U.S.  bonds,  and,  if  his 
estate  redeems  them  later  at  $80,000  the 
estate  tax  bill  will  be  cut  by  $20,000. 

This  provision  would  close  the  tax 
loophole,  and  increase  Federal  revenues 
by  $50  million. 

UNIFY    GIFT    AND    ESTATE    TAXES 

Estates  of  comparable  size  may  be 
treated  differently  for  tax  purposes.  The 
inequity  arises  because  gifts  distributed 
from  the  estate  and  the  estate  itself  are 
taxed  at  different  rates.  A  person  with  a 
large  estate  may  give  at  least  $30,000  in 
gifts  during  his  lifetime  without  being 
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taxed,  and  gifts  exceeding  this  amount 
are  taxed  at  low  rates.  The  amount  of  the 
pifts  is  subtracted  from  the  estate,  and 
thus  is  not  taxed  as  a  part  of  it  when  the 
donor  dies.  Estates,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  taxed  at  higher  rates. 

Because  the  gifts  are  actually  part  of 
the  estate,  it  is  unfair  to  tax  them  at 
lowej  rates  than  those  imposed  on  the 
estate.  The  inequitable  practice  would  be 
eliminated  by  taxing  both  gifts  and 
estates  at  the  same  rates.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  imposing  a  single  trans- 
fer tax.  Under  the  transfer  tax,  lifetime 
gifts  and  transfers  at  death  would  be 
combined  to  determine  the  total  wealth 
subject  to  taxation,  and  a  single  exemp- 
tion and  rate  schedule  would  be  applied 
to  the  total.  In  addition,  the  base  of  the 
gift  tax  would  be  broadened. 

The  Federal  Government  would  re- 
ceive $150  million. 

TAX   CAPITAL   GAINS   UNTAXED   AT   DEATH 

Wealth  from  w^es,  salaries,  and  other 
sources  of  ordinary  income  is  taxed  as  it 
is  accumulated.  Appreciation  of  capital 
assets  is  also  taxed  when  the  assets  are 
sold.  However,  some  capital  gains  are 
never  taxed.  This  occurs  when  the  stock- 
holder whose  assets  have  appreciated  in 
value  dies  and  the  property  passes  to  an 
heir.  The  heir  does  not  pay  taxes  on  this 
increase  in  value:  his  only  responsibility 
for  taxes  is  on  any  future  profit  they 
earn.  This  loophole  favors  the  wealthy 
who  can  afford  large  estates.  It  also 
freezes  the  assets  of  older  persons  who 
would  rather  pass  on  *their  money  to 
relatives  than  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

This  provision  would  impose  a  capital 
gains  tax  on  the  assets  just  as  if  they 
had  been  sold  immediately  before  death. 
The  gains  would  be  taxed  as  ordinary 
capital  gains  are  now  taxed,  and  this 
amount  would  be  deducted  from  the  es- 
tate before  the  estate  tax  would  be  com- 
puted. 

An  additional  $2.5  billion  would  be 
added  to  the  Treasury  by  closing  this 
loophole. 

PROHIBIT    "GENERATION    SKIPPING"    IN    THE 
TAXATION    OF    ESTATES 

The  wealthy  can  preserve  their  fam- 
ily's favorable  financial  position  by  trans- 
ferring their  property  to  a  second  gen- 
eration instead  of  to  the  next  succeeding 
generation.  These  arrangements  allow 
the  estate  to  be  transferred  without  being 
taxed.  If  the  practice  is  continued 
throughout  the  years,  taxation  could  be 
avoided  for  generations. 

Normally,  accumulated  family  wealth 
is  passed  from  one  generation  to  the 
next  succeeding  generation,  and  a  tax  is 
paid  with  each  transfer.  However,  our 
laws  permit  property  to  be  transferred 
to  a  second  generation  through  elaborate 
gift  and  trust  arrangements  that  are  de- 
signed to  avoid  the  transfer  tax.  Under 
certain  trust  arrangements,  the  middle 
generation  can  escape  taxation  while 
maintaining  virtual  control  over  the  trust 
and  enjoying  its  income. 

The  propos^  law  would  impose  a 
transfer  tax  even  though  the  estate  was 
passed  to  the  second  generation. 

The  donor  or  the  next  succeeding  gen- 
eration would  have  the  option  of  deciding 
which  one  of  them  would  pay  the  tax. 
The  next  generation  could  elect  to  pay  a: 
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substitute  transfer  tax  as  if  the  property 
h£ul  actually  been  transferred  to  it  and 
then  retransf  erred  to  the  succeeding  gen- 
eration. The  donor  could  elect  to  pay  the 
normal  transfer  tax  plus  an  additional 
fee  to  represent  the  payment  by  the 
skipped  generation. 

This  scheme  would  make  the  transfer 
tax  more  equitable  and  would  eliminate 
tax  differences  in  alternate  methods  of 
distributing  property.  No  estimate  can 
be  made  of  additional  Federal  revenue 
to  be  generated. 

TIGHTEN  CONTROLS  OVEP.  TRANSACTIONS  BE- 
TWEEN TAX  EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
THEIR     DONORS 

The  assets  of  some  foundations  are 
being  diverted  to  the  advantage  of  the 
donor  or  his  relatives.  Such  a  practice 
does  not  advance  the  charitable  or  tax- 
free  purposes  of  the  institution,  and 
should  be  putlawed.  This  provision  would 
prohibit  foundations  from  lending  their 
income  or  corpus  to  the  donor  or  his 
relatives.  It  would  prohibit  foundations 
from  purchasing  or  leasing  property 
from  the  donor  or  his  immediate  family, 
and  would  not  allow  the  tax-free  organi- 
zation to  sell  or  lease  property  to  the 
donor  or  his  family. 

PROHIBIT     ACCUMULATION     OF     FUNDS 

In  many  cases,  a  lot  of  time  elapses 
between  the  transfer  of  gifts  to  charities 
and  their  use  by  the  tax-free  founda- 
tion. To  prevent  this  delay,  the  proposal 
would  require  tax-exempt  foundations  to 
distribute  all  their  net  income  annually 
to  charity.  The  contribution  would  have 
to  be  made  to  publicly-supported  chari- 
table organizations  or  to  privately  sup- 
ported operating  charities.  The  founda- 
tion could  also  decide  to  use  the  income 
on  its  own  charitable  programs  or  to  buy 
assets  devoted  directly  to  charitable  ac- 
tivities. Provision  would  be  made  for  the 
foundation  to  accumulate  some  income 
for  more  expensive,  long-term  charitable 
projects. 

RESTRICT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  UNRELATED  BUSINESS 
ACTIVITIES 

Many  tax  exempt  foundations  engage 
in  business  activities  unrelated  to  their 
tax  exempt  functions.  This  activity  gives 
the  foundations  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantages over  privately  owned  busi- 
nesses, and  wield  important,  unchecked 
weight  on  the  American  economy.  The 
unfair  practice  w^ould  be  restricted  under 
the  proposed  law.  It  would  not  permit 
tax-free  foundations  to  own  directly  or 
indirectly  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  or  equity 
of  an  incorporated  or  unincorporated 
business,  if  that  business  were  engaged 
in  activities  unrelated  to  the  charitable 
functions  of  the  foundation. 

REQUIRE  DONORS  TO  RELINQUISH  INTEREST  IN 
CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS  BEFORE  A  TAX  DE- 
DUCTION    IS     ALLOWED 

Some  persons  who  donate  property  to 
charitable  foundations  deduct  the  con- 
tributions from  their  income  tax.  but  re- 
tain controlling  interest  in  the  gift.  This 
practice  should  not  be  permitted.  My  bill 
would  not  grant  the  income  tax  deduc- 
tion on  the  gift  until  one  of  three  events 
occurs:  First,  until  the  foundation  dis- 
poses of  the  contributed  asset;  second, 
until  the  foundation  uses  it  for  an  active 
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charitable  operation ;  and  third,  until  the 
donor  ceases  cofttrol  of  the  asset. 

BROADEN    THE    BASE    OF    FOUNDATION 
MANAGEMENT 

To  further  guard  against  using  tax- 
free  foundations  for  private  advantage, 
the  bill  would  require  the  institutions  to 
broaden  their  management.  It  would 
limit  the  degree  of  permanent  control  a 
donor  or  his  descendants  could  retain. 
After  the  foundation  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  25  years,  the  donor  and  certain 
relatives  would  be  required  to  give  up  all 
but  25  percent  of  the  control  of  the  man- 
aging board. 

RESTRICT  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS  OF  TAX- 
EXEMPT    FOUNDATIONS 

Foundations  shou'd  not  be  permitted  to 
jeopardize  their  funds  by  making  risky 
loans  and  investments.  This  provision 
would  restrict  the  lending  operations  of 
foundations.  It  would  require  that  foun- 
dation loaris  to  third  persons  unrelated 
to  the  donor  be  limited  to  charitable  pur- 
poses or  to  activities  that  are  safe.  It 
would  require  that  all  loans  made  by 
foundations  for  purposes  unrelated  to 
tax-exempt  functions  be  clearly  safe 
and  necessary. 

IMPOSITION    OF    A    20-PERCENT    INCOME   TAX 

Foundations  are  receiving  tremendous 
amounts  of  income  from  capital  gains 
and  other  sources  in  addition  to  their 
charitable  gifts.  In  1966,  596  founda- 
tions studied  by  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  had  a  gross  income  of 
$1,089,627,732,  including  capital  gains. 
A  substantial  portion  of  this  sum  would 
be  subject  to  taxation  if  it  had  been  re- 
ceived as  income  by  busine."^ses.  indi- 
viduals, and  other  taxable  institutions. 
By  allowing  tax  exempt  foundations  to  , 
get  income  from  businesses  they  control, 
from  capital  gains,  from  interest,  and 
other  sources,  the  American  public  is  be- 
ing cheated  out  of  much  Federal  revenue. 
This  unfair  practice  would  be  curtailed 
by  requiring  that  foundations  pay  a  tax 
equal  to  20  percent  of  their  gross  in- 
come. The  gross  income  would  be  com- 
puted to  include  revenue  from  business 
activities,  interest,  dividends,  gross  rents, 
gross  royalties,  and  gain  or  lo.'^s  from  the 
sale  of  assets.  Income  related  to  chaii- 
table  purposes  would  not  be  affected. 
Money  from  contributions,  gifts,  and 
grants  would  not  be  taxed. 

The  income  tax  v;ould  yield  $200  mil- 
lion annually  from  596  foundations.  The 
total  yield  from  all  29,666  foundations 
could  well  be  nearly  SIO  billion. 

These  reforms  will  show  American  tax- 
payers that  Congress  is  serious  about  re- 
storing equity  to  our  tax  laws.  Equal 
treatment  for  all  must  be  the  keystone  of 
our  tax  system.  We  expect  110  million 
Americans  to  compute  their  tax  bills  vol- 
untarily. Our  revenue-raising  .scheme 
would  be  reduced  to  chaos  if  taxpayers 
refused  or  could  iiot  be  trusted  to  do 
this.  Yet,  inequities  in  the  laws  reduce 
the  willingness  to  comply.  A  person  does 
not  like  to  make  out  a  check  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  when  he  thinks 
his  neighbor  is  getting  an  undeserved 
tax  break.  Congress  must  act  now  before 
dissatisfaction  with  taxes  becomes  more 
widespread.  The  reforms  I  have  outlined 
will  help  restore  fair  treatment  and  con- 
fidence. 
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PHUIPPtNE  SUGAR  QUOTA 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MXCBIOAM 
IN  THB  HOU9B  OP  RKPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Tuesiay.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  BROoImpTELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  an  item 
that  appeared  in  the  March  8,  1969,  Issue 
of  the  Manila  Times.  The  news  item 
points  out  thftt  the  U.S.  AID  mission 
chief.  Wesley  Haraldson,  is  "boiling  mad" 
that  Philippine  orders  for  new  sugar 
mills  are  beinf;  placed  with  Japan  and 
not  with  U.S.  suppliers  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Philippines  earns  large  amounts 
of  foreign  excha««e-ffom  its  preferential 
sugar  market  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  applaud  Mr. 
Haraldson's  eflorts,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
he  is  successful  in  changing  the  current 
Philippine  pattern  of  buying  their  sugar 
mlll»fFom  Japfin. 

-  After  readlnjg  this  news  item,  I  made 
several  inquiries  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments concerning  the  Philippine  sugar 
quota  and  Its !  plans  for  expanding  the 
sugar  milling  iidustry.  I  find  Mr.  Harald- 
son's position  essentially  correct. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  In- 
forms me  thall  the  current  sugar  quota 
for  the  Philippines  is  1,126,000  short  tons, 
all  but  59,0001  tons  to  be  filled  in  raw 
sugar.  Under  tlie  Sugar  Act,  the  prefer- 
ence rate  paid  lor  raw  sugar  is  7.78  cents 
per  pound.  If  stou  adjust  the  preferential 
rate  for  duty  abd  freight  of  about  1  cent 
per  pound  for]  comparison  to  the  world 
market  rate,  irou  find  that  the  direct 
benefit  to  the  Philippines  under  the 
Sugar  Act  Is  $60  a  short  ton,  or  $67.5 
million  annualb'. 

Chiefly  to  eis^iu^  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Philippine  ra\*  sugar  quota  imder  the 
U.S.  Sugar  Aat,  15  new  centrals  have 
either  been  approved  for  construction  or 
are  in  the  pnx^ss  of  approval.  The  over- 
aH  cost  of  th^se  new  sugar  centrals  Is 
estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$200  million,  lien  projects,  costing  about 
$136,000,000,  wtre  approved  for  construc- 
tion prior  to  March  1968.  and  five  addi- 
tional applications  have  been  favorably 
recommended  to  the  President  for  ap- 
proval. The  mill  machinery  for  nine  of 
the  initial  propects  currently  in  opera- 
tion or  under  construction  was  purchased 
from:  Japan,  pix;  France,  one;  United 
Kingdom,  one|  and  Puerto  Rico,  one. 
Negotiation^  for  the  10th  mill  were  under 
way  with  a  US;  supplier,  but  were  broken 
off  because  the  proposed  mlllowner  died. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  U.S.  equip- 
ment is  price  competitive  when  perform- 
ance and  expansion  capacity  character- 
istics are  fuUy  considered,  although 
financial  tennp  are  somewhat  tighter. 
It  Is  also  my  understanding  that  U.S. 
companies  ha«e  not  been  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  participation  since  U.S.  con- 
struction companies  operating  in  the 
Philippines  have  obtained  contracts  for 
the  erection  of  the  mills.  Also,  some  U.S. 
equipment,  such  as  a  turbine  driver  and 
generator,  has  been  used  in  the  expan- 
sion or  modernization  of  old  sugar  cen- 
trals. Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pretty  discounaging  picture  for  U.S. 
equipment  suppliers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  approving  new  sugar 
centrals,  I  believe  greater  consideration 
should  be  given  by  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment to  the  United  States  as  a  source 
for  future  milling  equipment.  Iliere  are 
obviously  great  advantages  to  both  coun- 
tries where  sugar  quotas  are  involved  to 
have,  in  part,  U.S.  machinery  and  equip- 
ment milling  the  sugar.  I  would  hope 
that  the  U.S.  Congress,  as  well  as 
UJS.  officials  administering  the  act, 
might  so  consider  this  factor  in  the  al- 
location or  reallocation  of  future  quotas. 
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THE  EISENHOWER  LEGACY 


HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31. 1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  have 
been  the  words  of  tribute  written  and 
spoken  these  last  few  days  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 
Standing  out  among  them  is  a  statement 
by  Dr.  John  Wlckman,  director  of  the 
E^nhower  Center  in  Abilene,  Kans.  In 
carrying  out  his  duties  at  the  center,  Dr. 
Wlckman  has  probably  been  exposed  to 
more  of  the  many-faceted  greatness  of 
General  Eisenhower  than  anyone  out- 
side the  Elsenhower  ftunily.  I  find  his 
words  particularly  appropriate  at  this 
time  and  consider  it  my  obligation  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  follows: 

The  Eisenhower  Lxgact 

We  can  do  no  better.  I  believe,  than  ponder 
the  words  with  which  former-President 
Elsenhower  began  his  addrees  upon  his 
homecoming  to  Abilene,  Kansas,  on  June  22, 
1945.  Looking  back  over  the  ordeal  and  tri- 
umph In  his  role  as  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander In  Europe,  he  said,  "Every  boy 
dreams  of  the  day  when  he  comes  back 
home  after  making  good.  I.  too,  so  dreamed, 
but  my  dream  of  forty-flve  or  more  years 
ago  has  been  exceeded  beyond  the  wildest 
stretch  of  imagination." 

Today  we  look  back  over  a  career  which 
spans  24  additional  years  after  that  warm, 
soggy  June  day  in  Kansas,  and  nod  our  con- 
currence. Few  men  came  from  such  humble 
beginnings  to  rise  to  such  heights.  Pew  men 
have  been  able  to  make  the  Journey  as  did 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  and  stUl  preserve,  as 
he  did,  the  aSectlon  and  respect  of  his  fel- 
low citizens. 

In  General  Elsenhower's  lUe  there  was  a 
concept  which  is  stUl  appeaUng  to  young  and 
old  In  this  country.  It  was  the  concept  of 
service.  Not  a  self-negating  service,  which 
so  easily  sUps  into  the  servUe;  but  rather 
service  performed  for  country  and  family, 
and  accomplished  out  of  the  genius  and 
strength  of  the  individual. 

Where  did  that  concept  come  from?  Was 
it  bom  out  of  a  necessity  dictated  by  a  large 
family  living  on  modest  means  in  an  Abi- 
lene, Kansas,  at  the  turn  of  the  century? 
Was  it  the  result  of  loving  and  devoted  par- 
ents who  understood  that  character  devel- 
opment in  the  young  Is  neither  easy,  nor 
necessarily  enjoyable,  for  both  teacher  and 
pupU? 

Whatever  its  source,  there  Is  no  question 
that  President  Eisenhower  had  it  throughout 
his  adult  life.  In  choosing  pathways,  whether 
through  the  maze  of  organization  which  is 
the  Army,  or  the  complications  and  Intrigues 
of  the  Supreme  Allied  Command  In  Europe, 


or  through  the  poUtlcs  of  his  party  and  coun- 
try, he  always  choee  those  roads  which  lead 
to  duty  and  honor. 

Such  choices  were  not  easy  for  him,  any 
more  than  they  are  easy  for  any  of  us.  That 
they  were  not  more  difficult  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  strengths  of  practicaUty,  persever- 
ance. Intelligence,  and  self-knowledge  which 
came  from  his  Inheritance,  and  his  early  de- 
velopment In  America's  heartland.  It  is  too 
easy  to  wish  away  the  Influence  that  hla 
early  environment  had  on  this  man.  He  was 
not  the  product  of  what  the  America  of  his 
day  deemed  the  best  education,  nor  favored 
with  the  best  of  economic  circumstances, 
nor  thrust  forward  by  reason  of  his  f>arents' 
social  standing.  Yet  the  shaping  forces,  so 
necessary  and  so  mysterious  In  their  combi- 
nations, were  there.  The  positive  strengths 
were  there  for  life's  greatest  challenges. 

At  the  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Presidential 
Library  in  Abilene  there  la  a  sUde-Mmnd 
show  which  all  visitors  to  the  Center  may 
see.  For  a  portion  of  it  Oeneral  Eisenhower 
recorded  these  words  which  seem  especially 
fitting  today: 

"...  As  you  enter  these  buildings  do  not 
think  of  them  as  a  moniunent  to  one  man, 
or  to  one  family.  Rather,  regard  them  aa  a 
tribute  to  o\ir  nation  and  to  those  who  have 
defended  It  throughout  Its  history.  These 
structiu'es  are  above  all  a  tribute  to  what 
America  gives  to  its  cbUdren,  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances  of  their  upbringing — the 
opportunity  to  aspire  and  achieve." 

Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  took  hold  of  bis 
opportunity,  and  his  aspirations  and  achieve- 
ments have  become  his  monument.  That 
monument  is  a  full  measure,  and  measuring 
up  to  it  is  the  legacy  he  has  left  to  each 
of  us. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31. 1969 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
deep  S3mipathy  with  my  colleagues  and 
my  f  eUow  citizens  as  we  mourn  the  death 
of  one  of  our  greatest  American  leaders. 
President  and  General  Dwight  David 
Elsenhower.  In  my  eulogy  to  the  general, 
I  want  to  state  that  his  heroic  and 
lengthy  struggle  to  live  these  past  days 
exemplifies  the  life  the  great  general 
Uved  during  his  years  as  a  soldier,  mili- 
tary commander,  and  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  dedicated  himself  to 
every  job  he  took  on. 

On  behalf  of  my  State  of  Nevada,  Mrs. 
Baring,  myself,  and  fellow  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am  hon- 
oring the  life  of  Dwight  David  Elsen- 
hower. 

It  was  always  President  Elsenhower's 
integrity  and  dedication  to  duty  and 
mankind  that  guided  him  then  and  for 
which  he  will  be  remembered  forever. 

Another  note  about  the  genertil  is  the 
statement  I  recall  him  making  regarding 
how  much  he  detested  war  and  the  kill- 
ing that  regretfully  always  comes  with 
war.  Mr.  Elsenhower  said,  as  he  spoke 
referring  to  his  rank  in  the  military, 
that  he  hoped  someday  soon  people  In 
his  own  type  of  employment  would  be 
permanently  out  of  work.  He  hoped  then 
as  we  all  do  now,  that  there  will  never- 
more be  a  need  for  our  country  or  other 
nations  to  maintain  great  annies. 
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So,  as  the  genertil  now  is  history,  it 
will  be  remembered  that,  despite  his  dis- 
taste for  war,  his  leadership  as  a  mili- 
tary commander  will  be  well  marked 
when  he  directed  allied  armies  to  put  an 
end  to  the  terrorism  and  devastation  of 
countries  and  mankind  during  World 
Warn. 

Then  too,  his  role  as  jjeacemaker  in 
the  Korean  war  shall  not  be  forgotten 
when  he  served  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

And,  at  all  times.  President  Elsen- 
hower felt  deep  compassion  for  his  fellow 
man  and  wanted  the  best  for  everyone. 

Truly  he  was  a  leader  and  truly  will  he 
be  missed. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  DELAYS 
"LOOPHOLE"  HEARINGS 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Thomas  Talburt  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  April  1  re- 
veals that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  not  receiving  much  cooperation 
from  the  Treasury  Department  in  the 
committee's  drive  to  close  tax  loopholes. 

The  American  smaller  taxpayers  are 
aroused  and  demanding  that  tax  reform 
succeed  in  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

The  executive  department  should  aid 
the  Congress  in  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Tax  Reformers  To  Examine  Returns 
(By  Thomas  Talburt) 

The  Treasury  Department's  slowness  in 
discovering  and  telling  Congress  about  Intri- 
cate new  Income  tax  dodges  that  may  cost 
the  government  millions  of  dollars  in  revenue 
has  emerged  as  a  key  Issue  in  tax  reform 
hearings  now  entering  their  seventh  week. 

Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  D-Ark.,  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Rep. 
John  W.  Byrnes  (Wis.),  the  committee's 
ranking  Republican,  both  have  zeroed  in  on 
what  they  view  as  a  clear-cut  communica- 
tions gap  between  Congress  and  federal  tax 
law  administrators. 

While  the  tax-burdened  public  feels  Con- 
gress already  has  an  abundance  of  well-Iden- 
tified loopholes  that  have  long  needed  clos- 
ing. Rep.  Mills  and  Rep.  Byrnes  make  it  clear 
they  do  not  want  to  zip  up  one  tax  loophole 
only  to  have  another  replace  it  and  go  foe 
years  undetected. 

WANT    QUICKER    TIPOFF 

"What  concerns  me  more  th&n  anything 
else  that  has  come  out  of  these  hearings  is 
why  the  red  flag  is  not  raised  earlier  on  some 
of  these  newly  developed  tax  gimmicks,"  Rep. 
Byrnes  told  Sheldon  Cohen,  former  internal 
revenue  commissioner,  who  testified  at  the 
hearings. 

Rep.  Mills  expressed  the  same  concern.  He 
noted  that,  as  new  patterns  of  legal  tax 
avoidance  emerge,  word  of  them  should  be 
relayed  to  Congress  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness. 

This  Is  one  reason  Rep.  Mills  intends  to 
have  the  committee  examine  in  closed  session 
later  this  month  the  tax  returns  of  155  per- 
sons with  annual  incomes  of  $200,000  or  more 
who  fxiid  no  incomes  taxes  in  1967. 

"I  want  to  know  precisely  how  it  happens 
that  these  individuals  avoided  paying  fed- 
eral taxes,"  Rep.  Mills  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AVOID    PUBLICIZINC    LOOPHOUCS 

He  added,  however,  that  he  will  not  make 
the  Information  public  to  avoid  advertising 
tax  loopholes. 

Rep.  Mills  and  Rep.  Byrnes  also  intend  to 
ask  newly  named  Treasury  officials  in  the 
Nixon  Admlnlatration  to  set  up  some  kind 
of  precise  information-relaying  system  with 
Congress  when  these  officials  appear  before 
the  committee  in  mid-April. 

Some  of  these  new  officials  already  have 
told  reporters  they  are  trying  to  devise  meth- 
ods to  spot  quickly  "what  the  current  tax 
gimmicks  are  .  .  .  new  gimmicks  that  spread 
like  rumors  at  the  lunch  table  or  the  golf 
club." 

Some  of  the  mysterious  loopholes  worry- 
ing the  congressmen  are  devised  by  attorneys 
for  corporations  and  wealthy  individuals. 
They  are  Intricate  methods  of  combining 
special  tax  benefits  voted  by  Congress  to 
enable  their  clients  to  avoid  all  or  most  in- 
come taxes. 

PREPAYMENT    DEVICE 

A  far  simpler  device,  spotted  by  Treasury 
officials  in  the  Johnson  Administration  and 
apparently  closed  by  the  issuance  of  a  new 
IRS  regulation,  involved  prepayment  of  In- 
terest in  one  year  for  the  entire  life  of  a 
long-term  loan. 

By  using  this  tax  escape  route,  a  wealthy 
individual  could  subtract  from  hla  taxable 
Income  for  one  year  all  the  interest  he 
normally  would  pay  over,  say,  a  25-yeax  pe- 
riod and  thus  bring  his  taxable  Income  for 
that  year  virtually  to  nothing. 
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ANOTHER  YEAR  OF  SURTAX 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
concise  and  objective  commentary  on  the 
request  of  President  Nixon  to  extend  the 
10-percent  surtax  was  carried  by  the 
Chicagfi  Daily  News,  Thursday,  March 
27.    ^ 

In  my  opinion,  this  editorial  in  its  clar- 
ity and  preciseness  was  as  sound  in  its 
explanation  of  the  need  to  extend  the 
surtax  as  any  commentary  I  have  seen. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Another  Year  for  Surtax 

Hardly  less  important  than  his  expected 
request  for  a  year's  extension  of  the  10-per 
cent  surtax  was  President  Nixon's  promise  to 
lop  more  billions  of  dollars  off  Lyndon  John- 
son's proposed  budget. 

So  clearly  necessary  was  the  surtax  exten- 
sion and  so  nearly  unanimous  was  opinion 
In  Its  favor  that  the  President's  formal  re- 
quest caused  barely  a  ripple  of  public  reac- 
tion. With  interest  costs,  house  prices  and  the 
costs  of  food  and  other  necessities  spinning 
upward  there  Is  broad  awareness  of  the  need 
to  cool  infiatlon  by  whatever  means  are 
needed. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  outcries  when  the 
President's  broad  promise  of  economies  be- 
gins to  be  translated  Into  cuts  of  specific  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Nixon  proposed  to  trim  the  spend- 
ing level  "significantly  below"  the  figure  of 
»195.3  bUllon  estimated  In  the  1969-1970 
budget  prepared  by  his  predecessor.  That  sug- 
gests that  every  facet  of  governmental  oper- 
ation— foreign  spending,  defense,  welfare, 
education — will  have  to  feel  the  ax.  and  some 
of  the  programs  will  fall  shcwt  of  meeting  the 
needs. 

But  a  still  more  distasteful  prospect  Is  the 
alternative — runaway  inflation  that  would 
finally  bring  the  economy  down  in  rulna. 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  31, 1969 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Tal- 
cott  and  I  feel  inadequate  to  eulogize 
General  Eisenhower.  We  can  merely  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  have  lived  in  his 
era  and  to  have  known  him. 

His  appeal  was  almost  universal — 
which  is  quite  extraordinary  for;a  mili- 
tary or  political  figure. 

When  we  contemplate  what  contem- 
porary times  or  our  future  might  be 
without  his  influence,  we  could  shudder 
with  forboding  or  tremble  with  trepida- 
tion. 

The  most  his  small,  minlscule  detrac- 
tors could  say  was  that  "the  Nation  took 
no  bold  new  courses  during  his  Presi- 
dency." Perhaps,  but  he  held  us  on  course 
during  perilous,  troublesome  times.  He 
rescued  us  from  the  ravages  of  war  in 
Korea  and  returned  us  to  peace — a  most 
welcome  new  course  for  us — and  he 
avoided  new  wars  for  the  world — no 
mean  accomplishment.  We  enjoyed  do- 
mestic tranquillity.  We  had  pride  in  our- 
selves. We  believed  in  the  worth  of  the 
individual  human  being  more  than  in 
'the  power  of  government.  We  can  ask 
little  more  of  leadership. 

A  few  writers  who  excel  in  turning  a 
phrase  more  than  reporting  the  facts  or 
drawing  logical  conclusions  from  correct 
premises,  suggested  that  'as  a  genera^l. 
he  was  a  good  politician  and  as  a  poli- 
tician, he  was  a  good  general."  We  believe 
he  had  the  unique,  superior  qualities  of 
both  and  used  them  appropriately  in 
each  role.  He  also  had  the  attributes  of 
an  ordinary  man  which  affected  and 
moderated  his  every  decision,  including 
those  at  the  summit. 

We  like  a  general  who  can  lead  a  coali- 
tion of  nations  yet  who  is  compassionate 
and  cares  about  each  individual  in  his 
command.  We  like  a  politician  who  is 
straightforward,  honest,  and  humble.  We 
liked  Ike.  . 

We  liked  and  admired  his  basic  hon- 
esty. This  may  be  his  greatest,  most  Im- 
pressive contribution  to  politics,  diplo- 
macy, and  societal  living.  We  believe  it 
will  endure. 

We  remember  the  U-2  incident.  All 
nations  spy;  they  must.  The  diplomatic 
code  among  spies  was  simple  and  well 
known.  If  a  spy  was  caught,  everything 
was  denied.  Our  State  Department  initi- 
ally followed  the  conventional  universal 
rules  of  spying  and  denied  the  incident. 
When  President  Elisenhower  learned  the 
facts  he  admitted  them  straightfor- 
wardly— a  diplomatic  first  and  a  strong 
leap  forward  in  returning  integrity  and 
mutual  confidence  to  diplomacy  and  in- 
ternational relations. 

General  Eisenhower  was  a  humble 
man.  This  characteristic  made  him  be- 
loved. His  life  and  service  demonstrated 
that  humility  contributes  to  greatness. 

As  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied 
Forces  in  Europe  and  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  possesed  more  power 
thsm  any  individual  in  history.  He  used 
that  enormous  power  prudently.  He  care- 
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fully  matched  responsibility  with  power. 
He  made  many  momentous  and  delicate 
decisions.  but(  he  always  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  his  decisions.  He  was  so 
universally  respected  and  his  decisions  so 
nearly  alwaysjcorrect,  simply  because  he 
was  basically  kuch  a  good  man. 

Because  of  ais  basic  honesty  he  evoked 
trust;  becausa  of  his  genuine  humility, 
he  was  belovffl  by  all  regardless  of  na- 
tionality, age. I  or  station  in  life;  he  un- 
derstood the  meaning  and  demands  of 
duty  and  was  therefore  one  of  our  great- 
est patriots;  lie  applied  the  full  dimen- 
sion of  respon  libility  to  himself,  his  fam- 
ily, his  countiymen.  his  fallow  man. 

Prom  an  otscure  background  and  an 
ordinary  childhood,  he  developed  into 
one  of  the  woild's  most  uncommon  lead 


ers.  I  trust  his 


honesty,  humility  and  responsibility  will 


be  his  legacy 


greater  legac3    could  one  man  leave  to 
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President  Dearlng  and  other  administrators 
caii  not  stand  alone  in  the  face  of  threats 
frow*-  howling  barbarians. 

They  need  and  must  have,  strong  bcicklng 
from  students  and  the  community.  Some  of 
the  students  have  the  courage  to  speak  up 
but  we  must  have  public  support. 

You,  the  over  30  generation,  can  bolster 
our  faith  in  you  by  giving  us  your  support. 

You  can  write  your  congressman  and  leg- 
islators demanding  strong  action  be  taken 
against  members  of  the  academic  community 
who  use  force  to  gain  their  ends  and  show 
no  respect  for  common  decency  and  the 
rights  of  others. 

You  can  help  by  speaking  up  in  your 
churches  and  organizations  to  express  sup- 
port for  courageous  administrators. 

You  will  be  defending  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  rights  of  majority  and  minority  alike 
from  those  who  would  rule  by  the  flst. 

Expelling  rebellious  students  will  not  be 
denying  the  poor  an  education.  The  poor  are 
not  the  rebels.  The  agitators  are  over  privi- 
leged, upper  middle  class  youths  who  know 
nothing  of  poverty  and  very  little  about 
work. 

America's  free  and  open,  public  and  private 
educational  systems  have  made  our  country 
the  land  of  equal  opportunity. 

If  the  rebels  are  allowed  to  close  or  subvert 
our  schools  they  will  be  closing  the  door  of 
opportunity  and  hope  on  the  poor,  for  it  is 
the  poor  who  need  a  good  education  the 
most,  to  escape  from  poverty. 

I  know,  for  I  am  as  poor  as  anyone.  Don't 
let  us  down,  please. 

KONRAD    B.    LaNGLIE. 

Quite  naturally.  Mr.  Langlie's  letter 
prompted  a  goodly  number  of  my  constit- 
uents to  write  me.  expressing  support 
for  him  and  the  many  serious  students 
he  represents.  Many  of  the  writers  asked 
for  congressional  action  to  penalize  cam- 
pus disrupters.  The  fact  that  they  did 
not  know  of  the  two  provisions  which 
Congress  passed  last  year  to  withhold 
NDEA  and  other  Federal  benefits  from 
students  who  disrupt  is  not  surprising.  I 
would  be  amazed  to  find  of  many,  or  any, 
cases  where  such  laws  have  been  in- 
voked, because  of  reluctance  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  do  so,  and  because  of  the  un- 
willingness of  college  administrations  to 
report  the  names  of  students  who  have 
rioted,  or  otherwise  disrupted  the  teach- 
ing processes  of  their  colleges.  In  short, 
the  two  provisions  of  the  90th  Congress 
are  unknown,  unenforced,  and,  there- 
fore, ineffective  in  stemming  campus  dis- 
orders. 

The  real  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  lies, 
not  with  the  Congress  but  right  back 
where  the  trouble  is,  on  the  campus.  Col- 
lege administrations  and  boards  of  trust- 
ees must  realize  that  it  is  their  major 
responsibility  to  provide  an  education, 
in  an  orderly  atmosphere,  to  those  large 
numbers  of  students  who  want  it,  and  to 
take  firm  steps  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
bad  apples  who  are  spoiling  the  barrel. 

At  colleges  where  this  basic  fact  has 
been  realized,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
violence.  Some  of  the  student  suggestions 
are  good,  and  they  have  been  recognized 
as  such  by  administrators  and  adopted. 
Others  are  patently  ridiculous,  and  of- 
fered only  to  goad,  annoy,  or  produce  a 
"confrontation,"  and  they  have  been 
given  the  short  shrift  they  deserve. 

College  administrations  in  institutions 
now  may  face  another  group  of  adver- 
saries— the  law  abiding,  education-seek- 
ing students  who  demand  that  the  col- 
lege live  up  to  its  part  of  the  bargain  by 
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providing  them  with  the  education  they 
seek,  unhampered  by  the  antics  of  radlcsJ 
rioters. 

I  was  interested  to  note  a  recent  news 
story  reporting  that  12  students  whose 
education  at  Columbia  University  had 
been  disrupted  by  the  outbreaks  at  that 
institution  have  banded  together  to  sue 
the  trustees  of  Columbia,  basing  their 
case  on  the  contractual  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  university  and 
themselves.  They  maintain  that  the  uni- 
versity contracted  with  them  to  make  an 
education  available  to  them,  and  that 
by  coddling  the  rioters  and  permitting 
them  to  halt  classes  at  Columbia,  the  uni- 
versity has  failed  to  keep  its  part  of  the 
contract. 

So  let  us  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
worm  is  beginning  to  turn,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  students  who  do  not  riot  but 
who  have,  to  date,  sat  on  the  sidelines  of 
the  battle  between  the  rioters  and  the 
colleges  are  now  ready  to  mobilize  to  fight 
for  the  education  they,  and  we  as  tax- 
payers, are  paying  for.  Let  us  give  our 
support  to  the  Konrad  Langlies  who  call 
for  our  recognition  of  their  sincerity  and 
worthiness  and,  further,  let  us  let  college 
administrators  and  trustees  in  our  con- 
gressional districts  and  throughout  the 
country  know  that  we  will  back  them 
with  further  legislation  if  need  be,  but 
that  the  basic  need  is  a  firm  policy  in 
dealing  with  those  who  would  destroy  the 
colleges  they  attend. 

It  is  also  encouraging  to  note  that 
President  Nixon  has  made  a  statement 
on  this  problem  which  is  moderate  in 
tone,  but  which  also  stresses  that  Federal 
involvement  is  only  a  part,  and  a  rather 
small  part  in  my  view,  of  the  solution. 
As  the  New  York  Times  editorialized  on 
March  24 : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  24,  1969) 

President  Nixon  was  well-advised  to  re- 
sist his  earlier  Impulse  to  send  the  Federal 
Government  charging  headlong  into  the 
troubled  college  and  university  scene.  His 
sound  restraint,  however,  makes  it  still  more 
essential  for  the  academic  community  it- 
self to  oppose  any  lawless  acts  within  Its  own 
domain.  Immunity  from  Government  sanc- 
tions must  not  turn  the  campuses  into  sanc- 
tuaries for  disorder. 

The  provocations  by  a  small  but  destruc- 
tive group  of  adolescent  revolutionaries, 
aided  by  some  camp-following  teachers,  have 
been  severe;  but  after  a  week's  consideration, 
the  President  has  now  reaffirmed  the  prin- 
ciple of  campus  Independence  from  govern- 
mental Interference  .  .  .  It  .  .  .  leaves  the  Ini- 
tiative to  the  campus  authorities. 

It  would  be  irresponsible  in  the  extreme 
for  the  academic  world  merely  to  approve  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  hands-off  statement,  without 
heeding  the  second  principle  reafiBrmed  by 
the  President.  This  is  that  violence  or  the 
threat  of  violence  cannot  be  permitted  to 
Influence  campus  life.  "Once  it  does,  the 
community  .  .  .  ceases  to  be  a  university,"  the 
Chief  Executive  warned  accurately. 

The  academic  community — through  a  con- 
sensus of  law-abiding  and  freedom-minded 
faculty,  students  and  administrators — must 
now  match  the  President's  wise  restraint  by 
its  own  determination  to  guarantee  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  nation's  campuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the  academic  com- 
munity can  curb  these  disruptions,  gov- 
ernment— Federal,  State,  and  local — will 
be  forced  to  do  it  for  them,  and  I  for  one 
do  not  feel  this  should  be  necessary,  nor 
will  it  be  desirable. 
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ANOTHER  INDICATION  OF  MOUNT- 
ING ANTI-ABM  SENTIMENT 
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OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  op- 
position to  development  of  an  anti-ballis- 
tic-missile system  by  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  outstanding  scientists  and 
academicians  has  become  apparent 
through  testimony  at  recent  congres- 
sional committee  hearings  and  confer- 
ences. 

The  growing  extent  of  this  opposition, 
is  making  itself  felt  also  in  the  increased 
volume  of  mail  that  is  coming  into  my 
office  and,  I  am  sure,  into  the  oflQces  of 
other  Members.  One  of  the  most  impres- 
sive pieces  of  mail  I  have  seen  came  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  which  is 
located  in  my  district.  It  was  a  petition 
of  opposition  to  the  construction  and  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system  by  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  signed  by  more 
than  400  students  and  faculty  members. 

A  covering  letter  from  the  university's 
ad  hoc  committee  of  concerned  scien- 
tists stated: 

The  more  than  400  signatures  were 
gathered  in  less  than  a  week  through  an 
informal  effort  centered  In,  but  not  confined 
to,  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  a  few 
other  scientific  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  It  is  worth  noting  that, 
while  no  attempt  was  made  to  poll  the  en- 
tire staff,  about  a  third  of  the  IT  faculty 
(including  its  Dean  and  most  of  its  depart- 
ment chairmen)  signed  the  petition.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  found  little  evidence  of  sup- 
port for  ABM  deployment. 

We  believe  that  opposition  to  the  ABM  is 
rapidly  growing  on  the  nation's  college  cam- 
puses, and  urge  your  active  support  of  this 
movement. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  statement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  concentrated  signature- 
collecting  effort  could  have  produced 
thousands  more  signatures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  universities  in  the  country.  The 
message  of  the  petition  deserves  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  every  Member 
of  Congress,  because  it  is  indicative,  I 
thiink,  of  informed  sentiment  in  the  Na- 
tion today.  The  petition  and  its  signers 
follow : 

We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  staff  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
strongly  oppose  the  construction  and  de- 
ployment of  anti-ballistic-mlssile  systems, 
including  Sentinel.  This  opposition  results 
from  our  scientific  interpretation  of  many 
published  arguments.  Each  of  us  has  his  own 
individual  reasons  for  taking  this  stand. 
Without  going  into  all  the  well  publicized 
details,  we  are  convinced  that  the  national 
security  would  be  decreased  by  deployment 
of  ABM  systems.  Among  the  more  compelling 
reasons  for  this  conviction  are:  

1.  These  systems  will  inevitakly  reactivate 
the  arms  race  and  increase  the  danger  of 
preemptive  war. 

2.  The  ABM  concept  is  technically  un- 
sound from  a  system  viewpoint  and  cannot 
be  tested. 

3.  The  deployment  of  thousands  of  missiles 
throughout  our  country  and  their  mainte- 
nance in  instant  readiness  creates  a  serious 
risk  of  accidental  nuclear  explosion. 
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4.  The  ABM  system  is  an  unwise  use  of 
resoxirces  urgently  needed  to  solve  social  and 
environmental  problems  at  home. 

Many  distinguished  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, some  of  whom  are  or  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  government,  and  includ- 
ing two  recent  Presidential  Science  Advisors, 
have  already  come  out  in  opposition  to  the 
deployment  of  ABM  systems.  Some  of  these 
I>eople  have  had  access  to  classified  Infor- 
mation that  we  do  not  have.  We  Join  them 
in  opposing  the  deployment  of  ABM  systems. 

SIGNATT7RES 

W.  L.  Adams.  Department  of  Physiology. 

John  A.  Johnson,  Department  of  Physiol- 
ogy. 

Richard  L.  P»uT)le,  Department  of  Physi- 
ology. 

H.  Suura.  School  of  Physics. 

J.  W.  HaUey,  School  of  Physics. 

Earl  Peterson,  School  of  Physics. 

Walter  Jackson  McClure.  School  of  Physics. 

R.  H.  Stuewer.  School  of  Physics. 

E.  Marquit.  School  of  Physics. 

Donald  A.  Geffen.  School  of  Physics. 

Benjamin  F.  Ba>Tnan.  School  of  Physics. 

Keith  Ruddlck.  School  of  Physics. 

Peter  Roll,  School  of  Physics. 

Alfred  O.  C.  Nler.  School  of  Physics. 

Phyllis  S.  Freier.  School  of  Physics. 

Timothy  P.  Cleghorn,  School  of  Physics. 

W.  Robert  Scarlett,  School  of  Physics. 

Philip  Debenham.  School  of  Physics. 

Yousef  Makdisl,  School  of  Physics. 

Gregory  C.  Alvord.  School  of  Physics. 

Peter  Krlesman,  School  of  Physics. 

Francis  M.  Gasparlnl,  School  of  Physics. 

Javed  Aslam,  School  of  Physics. 

Carl  H.  Smith,  School  of  Physics. 

David  C.  Black.  School  of  Physics. 

James  G.  Bradley,  School  of  Physics. 

Leo  R.  Lake.  School  of  Physics. 

Michael  A.  Oothoudt.  School  of  Physics. 

James  A.  Riley,  School  of  Physics. 

Ralph  H.  Hofmeister,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Peter  Gregory,  Department  of  Economics. 

Francis  M.  Boddy,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Alban  D'Amours,  Department  of  Economics. 

Lowell  W.  Johnson,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

N.  J.  Slmler,  Department  of  Economics. 

Gestur  Davidson,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Barbara  S.  Zoloth.  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Charles  A.  Rambeck,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Allan  Maslove,  Department  of  Ekx>nomlcs. 

James  D.  Likens.  Department  of  Economics. 

Edward  Foster,  Department  of  Economics. 

Malcolm  Burns,  Department  of  Economics. 

Perry  L.  Brown,  Department  of  Economics. 

Preson  J.  Miller,  Department  of  Economics. 

Ken  Tledemann,  9epartment  of  Economics. 

James  Pella,  Department  of  Economics. 

David  L.  SJoquist,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Paul  B.  Manchester,  Department  of  Ek;o- 
nomlcs. 

P.  Scott  Wilson.  Department  of  Economics. 

John  Hause,  Department  of  Economics. 

Eileen  Yumlbe,  Department  of  Economics. 

Marjorie  C.  Gritzke,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Prank  Slesnlck,  Department  of  Economics. 

.Francisco  P.  Thouml,  Department  of  Eco- 
ncanics. 

William  C.  Myslinskl,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

H.  Davii  Cram,  Department  of  Economics. 

Jeffrey  B.  Miller.  Department  of  Economics. 

Albert  Kuhfeld.  School  of  Physics. 

Michael  R.  Moldover,  School  of  Physics. 

Heinz  Horner,  School  of  Physics. 

William  Zlmmermann,  Jr.,  School  of  Phys- 
ics. 

Walter  H.  Johnson,  School  of  Physics. 
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Peter  Rauen.  School  of  Physics. 
Carl  H.  Popp>e,  School  of  Physics. 
Wayne  A.  Stein,  School  of  Physics. 
James  H.  Werntz.  Jr..  School  of  Physics. 
Richard  C.  Chase,  School  of  Physics. 
Javed  Aslam.  School  of  Physics. 
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left  little  unsaid.  Perhaps  the  most  elo- 
quent and  fitting  expression  of  gratitude 
and  farewell  to  former  President  and 
General  of  the  Army  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  is  embodied  in  the  words 
which  accompany  that  simple  but  chill- 
ing melody  of  "Taps."  the  final  Godspeed 
of  military  men: 

Day  Is  done. 
Gone  the  sun. 
Prom  the  lake, 
.^  From  the  hills. 

From  the  sky; 
J        All  is  well. 
Safely  rest. . 
God  Is  nigh. 

Then  goodnight. 
Peaceful  night, 
Tin  the  light. 
Of  the  dawn. 
Shlneth  bright; 
God  is  near. 
Do  not  fear. 
Friend,  good  night 


GOD  IS  NEAR.  DO  NOT  FEAR. 
FRIEND.  GOOD  NIGHT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1.  1969 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  trib- 
utes from  dignitaries  the  world  over  have 


LT.  PAUL  S.  TOMPKINS  AWARDED 
BRONZE  STAR  MEDAL 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  always 
gives  me  great  pleasure  when  a  soldier 
from  the  First  District  of  Massachusetts 
is  recognized  for  bravery  on  the  battle- 
field. Such  is  the  case  with  Lt.  Paul 
Stuart  Tompkins.  U.S.  Navy,  of  Worth- 
ington. 

Last  year  Lieutenant  Tompkins  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
meritorious  achievement  while  sernng  in 
Vietnam.  I  would  like  at  this  point  to 
submit  the  Navy  citation  which  describes 
in  greater  detail  the  courageous  actions 
of  Lieutenant  Tompkins: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
to  Lieutenant  Paul  Stuart  Tompkins.  United 
States  Navy,  for  service  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  citation : 

•For  meritorious  achievement  while  serv- 
ing with  friendly  forces  engaged  in  armed 
conflict  against  Communist  insargent  forces 
In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  from"  2  May  1967 
to  22  December  1967.  Ueutenant  Torripk'.ns 
was,  from  October  1966  to  22  Decembo  1967. 
assigned  as  Officer-in-Charge  of  the  USS 
Benewah  and  USS  Colleton  pre-commisslon- 
ing  details  at  Little  Creek  Amphibious  Base 
Norfolk.  Virginia.  During  thi.~>  nine  week  pe- 
riod, he  performed  Invaluable  and  exceed- 
ingly professional  services  toward  preparing 
both  commands  for  combat  operations  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  Immediately  upon  ar- 
rival In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the 
Benewah  became  flagship  of  Commander 
River  Assault  Flotilla  ONE  and  Commanding 
Officer  2d  Brigade  Ninth  Infantrj-  Division, 
which  formed  the  Mobile  Riverine  Force.  The 
demands  placed  on  the  Benewah,  as  flagship 
and  as  a  major  supporting  unit  of  a  newly  or- 
ganized force  Involved  In  a  new  and  different 
concept  fo  warfare,  were  tremendous.  On  29 
June  1967,  Lieutenant  Tompkins  assumed  the 
duties  as  Executive  Officer  and  Navigator  of 
the  USS  Benewah.  His  organizational  and 
leadership  ablllilf^s  and  overall  outstanding 
performance  were  prime  factors  in  creating  a 
highly  efficient  administrative  and  combat 
organization.  Ueutenant  Tompkins  was  a 
major  contributor  to  the  overall  outstand- 
ing success  of  the  Force  with  his  partlcipa- 
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of  the  Navy. 
John  J.  Hyland. 

Admiral,  U.S.  Navy, 
in  Chief  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 


FINAL  TRBUTE  TO  GENERAL 
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emerged  "Modern  Republicanism."  An  ele- 
ment In  the  party  had  succeeded  In  beating 
Its  way  back  to  the  19th  century,  and  It  was 
critical  of  Ike.  Many  forgot  hla  credo: 

"We  will  be  liberal  In  programs  that  affect 
the  lives  and  welfare  of  people,  and  conserva- 
tive In  the  handling  of  their  money." 

Both  are  possible.  The  Elsenhower  admin- 
istrations proved  it.  A  budget  can  be  bal- 
anced. The  needs  of  people  who  cannot  help 
themselves  can  be  met. 

If  there  was  any  slippage  It  was  In  foreign 
policy  under  the  unfortunate  aegis  of  the  late 
John  Foster  Dulles.  As  generals  must  do.  Gen. 
Elsenhower  delegated  authority— too  much 
of  It.  Surely  he  must  have  been  privately 
appalled  by  the  course  of  history  which  has 
led  to  a  hapless  land  war  In  Asia. 

The  people,  however,  will  remember  the 
man— big,  genial,  straightforward,  amusingly 
wrathful,  tender,  word-boggier,  loyal  and 
courageous. 

Countless  times  men  sat  down  as  we  do 
now  to  write  his  obituary  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  his  death.  Then  that  great  heart 
rallied  to  the  amazement  of  medical  science. 
At  last  It  has  worn  itself  out.  The  34th  Presi- 
dent, the  Ike  everyone  loved  and  none  could 
hate,  the  President  whose  popularity  ex- 
ceeded Washington's  (a  man  often  reviled,  as 
an  examination  of  history  will  show)— Ike  is 
gone. 

The  lines  written  on  Gladstone's  retire- 
ment seem  appropriate; 

"Behold  him  In  the  evening  time  of  life  .  .  . 
By  impercelved  degrees  he  wears  away,  yet 
like  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting." 
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I  Prom  the  Miami  News,  Friday.  Mar.  28,  1969) 
Able  President:  Eisenhower  Served  His 

Country  Well 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  didn't  want  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  talked 
into  it.  As  with  every  President,  General 
Elsenhower  had  his  pluses  and  his  minuses, 
but  the  former  far  outweighed  the  latter. 

When  the  historians  finally  get  aroimd  to 
writing  about  the  years  of  1952  to  1960  in 
the  United  States,  they  will  surely  record 
that  the  most  important  event  of  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  racial  segregation. 

The  General  had  a  special  talent  In  the 
complex  business  of  matters  military,  and 
one  of  his  greatest  achievements  was  In  com- 
manding, with  success,  the  likes  of  Field 
Marshal  Montgomery.  Charles  de  Gaulle  and 
George  S.  Patton,  among  others.  He  was  able 
to  create  an  order  which  successfully  con- 
cluded World  War  II,  and  in  turn  this  led  to 
the  general  being  talked  into  a  campaign  for 
the  Presidency. 

As  President,  Mr.  Elsenhower  was  very 
much  aware  of  George  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  in  which  the  first  President 
warned  the  nation  against  unnecessary  for- 
eign entanglements.  Mr.  Elsenhower  ac- 
cented his  understanding  clearly  when  he 
refused,  despite  pressure  from  his  friends  and 
his  own  Secretary  of  State,  to  send  American 
combat  soldiers  to  Vietnam. 

This  was  a  difficult  decision  for  the  Presi- 
dent because  his  old  friends  were  Generals 
and  members  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  with 
whom  the  President  had  served  in  the  Euro- 
pean conflict. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  was  a  popular  General  and 
a  popular  President  who  suited  the  happier 
mood  of  the  American  people  In  the  '50e. 

(Prom  the  Key  West  Citizen,  Mar.  30,  1969) 
Ike  Was  There 

If  the  essence  of  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower 
could  be  summed  up  In  a  one-word  epitaph 
it  would  be  simply:  "Ike." 

Here  was  the  professional  soldier  who  rose 
from  relative  obscurity  at  the  beginning  of 
the  greatest  war  In  history  to  supreme  com- 


mand of  the  greatest  assemblage  of  armies 
In  history,  who  later  served  his  country  for 
eight  years  In  the  highest  position  of  re- 
sponsibility any  man  can  attain. 

Yet  he  was  always  "Ike."  » 

Looking  back  from  the  turbulent  pres- 
ent, the  years  of  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration seem  calm  and  stable.  They  were 
not,  but  If  they  seemed  so  then  as  well  as 
now.  It  was  only  because  of  the  presence  of 
this  Immensely  popular  president  In  the 
White  House.  There  was  something  about 
this  most  uncommon  common  man  that  In- 
spired confidence  and  faith  that  no  mat- 
ter how  beset  the  nation  was  by  crises  and 
challenges,  nothing  dire  would  happen  as 
long  as  Ike  was  there. 
Beset  the  nation  was : 

Those  were  the  years  when  the  cold  war 
was  really  frigid— when  a  man  named  Khru- 
shchev came  to  power  In  Russia  to  strut 
the  world's  stage  for  a  Ume  with  his 
rhetoric  of  nuclear  diplomacy  and  ballistic 
blackmail;  when  a  man  named  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
was  mauling  the  French  In  Indochina;  when 
a  man  named  Joe  McCarthy  was  finding 
Communists  in  every  state  Department 
closet  and  setting  neighbor  suspiciously 
against  neighbor;  when  a  man  named  Fau- 
bus  In  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  fomenting  the 
gravest  federal-ctate  crisis  since  the  Civil 
War;  when  a  U.S.  vice  president  was  being 
spat  upon  In  South  America;  when  the  world 
hovered  on  the  edge  of  Armageddon  as  war 
broke  out  In  the  Middle  East;  when  free- 
dom-loving men  everywhere  agonized  as 
Hungary  was  ground  under  the  heel;  when 
the  nation  plunged  briefly  Into  Its  worst  re- 
cession since  the  1930's;  when  Americans 
indulged  in  an  orgy  of  self-doubt  because 
Russia  had  launched  something  called  a 
Sputnik  Into  space;  when  words  like  "ago- 
nizing reappraisal,"  "brinkmanship,"  "U-2," 
"summit"  and  "missile  gap"  were  part  of  the 
vocabulary  of  reproach  against  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Yet  they  seemed  like  calm  years,  because 
Ike  was  there. 

Now  the  general  has  lost  his  last  battle, 
after  beating  the  scythe-bearer  In  encoun- 
ter after  encounter.  He  went  down  fighting, 
he  surrendered  reluctantly.  More  than  that 
can  be  asked  of  no  soldier. 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  is  not  rated  as  one 
of  America's  great  or  even  strong  presidents, 
and  It  Is  not  likely  that  another  generation, 
of  historians  will  differ  with  this  estimate. 
Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain,  however: 

If,  In  their  study  of  this  man,  his  life  and 
his  accomplishments,  Americans  of  the  fu- 
ture can  come  at  all  close  to  knowing  him 
as  his  contemporaries  did,  they  will  call 
him  "Ike." 


[Prom  the  Miami  Beach  Sun,  Mar.  30,  1969) 
An  Editdrial 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  will  be  remembered 
by  his  fellow  Americans  and  a  multitude 
around  the  world  for  whatever  endeared  him 
to  them  personally. 

In  history,  however,  there  will  stand  out 

the  fact  that  he  devoted  a  full  lifetime 

from  youth  to  old  age — to  this  land  of  ours. 

The  fact  that  he  rose,  on  moment's  notice, 
from  a  desk-bound  lieutenant  colonel  In 
Washington  to  the  general  In  London  who 
welded  together  the  manpower  of  some  24 
free  nations  and  forged  that  striking  force 
which  sailed  across  the  British  Channel  to 
storm  the  fortress  of  tyranny  and  man's 
bestiality  to  man. 

The  fact  that  there  came,  in  the  history 
of  this  nation,  the  day  when  the  need  to  fill 
the  White  House  with  a  man  of  stature  be- 
came so  dire  that  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  tried  to  claim  him. 

And,  beyond  all  that,  this  other  one:  That 
m  the  final  days  of  his  Presidency  he  had 
the  cburage  and  the  vision  to  warn  America 
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and  Americans  of  the  ever  growing,  over- 
powering Influence  of  the  "mlUtary-lndxxs- 
trlal  establishment"  on  Its  domestic  and 
foreign  policy.  Of  the  threat  that  htw  since 
become  reality !   t 

It  Is  for  these  marks  left  behind — marks 
that  win  stand  as  tall  tomorrow  as  they 
stood  yesterday  ano.  thus  remain  Indelible 
In  the  annals  of  American  and  world  his- 
tory— that  this  newspaper  salutes  him  and 
bids  him  farewell. 


FAREWELL  TO  GENERAL  EISEN- 
HOWER FROM  AN  INFANTRY 
SOLDIER 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK  " 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31,  1969 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  fam- 
ily of  General  Eisenhower  travel  with 
their  memories  and  our  beloved  Gen. 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  to  Abilene,  our 
hearts  and  our  deepest  sympathy  are 
with  them.  ^ 

I  feel  a  special  sense  of  loss  at  the 
passing  of  this  old  soldier  who. indeed 
will  never  fade  away. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  honor  to  serve 
under  General  Eisenhower  when  he  com- 
manded the  Supreme  Headquarters  Al- 
lied Expeditionary  Forces — SHAEF — and 
I  was  an  officer  in  the  104th— Timber- 
wolf — Infantry  Division. 

As  we  attended  the  services  in  Na- 
tional Cathedral  I  looked  around  me  at 
the  general's  officers  and  others  who 
were  his  pallbearers  and  I  heard  again 
the  sounds  of  armor  and  small  arms  fire 
and  the  thunder  of  artillery  as  they  once 
sounded  in  Normandy  and  along  the 
Maas  River  in  Holland,  along  the  Rhine, 
over  the  bridge  at  Remagen,  and  the 
dash  to  the  encirclement  at  the  Ruhr, 
and  the  sudden  silence  of  V-E  Day. 
Through  all  of  this  I  was  with  General 
Eisenhower  and  down  to  the  last  man  in 
every  squad  we  felt  his  presence,  his 
guidance,  and  his  comradeship.  Not  only 
did  we  all  wear  the  Eisenhower  jacket 
but  as  trained,  determined  soldiers  we 
wore  the  Eisenhower  breastplate  which 
meant  cool  courage  under  fire  and  the 
eye  constantly  on  the  objective  of  driv- 
ing tyranny  from  the  fields  of  Europe. 

Under  his  command  I  was  privileged 
to  be  advanced  in  a  battlefield  promotion 
and  when  I  received  his  orders  advanc- 
ing me  to  the  rank  of  major  I  suddenly 
aged  from  a  man  in  his  20's  to  one  with 
a  sense  of  the  full  responsibility  for  the 
lives  and  leadership  of  men  which  he 
managed  to  instill  in  all  his  officers  by 
his  own  example. 

Once  again  from  his  life  I  take  this 
example  that  a  great  general  is  as  much 
known  for  finding  ways  to  peace  as  he  is 
for  the  winning  of  wars.  During  his  time 
as  President  he  found  that  uneasy  and 
unsettled  peace  but  it  was  peace  of  a  sort. 
In  his  memory  I  hope  our  generals  of 
this  day  and  all  others  who  lead  us  will 
have  his  courage  to  seek  the  ways  of 
peace  for  I  know  this  would  be  his  wish 
for  all  of  us  as  he  leaves  this  world  for 
his  eternal  reward. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRE-SENTINEL  MEMOIR:   AN 

UNMISSED  MISSILE  i 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
here  in  the, House  and  on  the  Senate  side 
are  engaged  in  re.sisting  the  efforts  of 
President  Nixon  and  his  administration 
to  impose  the  ABM  system  heretofore 
called  Sentinel  and  now  called  Safe- 
guard upon  this  cpuntry.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  accepts  the  reports  of  the 
scientific  commxmity  which  state  that 
the  anti-ballistic-missile  system  does  not 
and  will  not  work. 

An  article  recently  appeared  in  the 
Village  Voice  dated  March  20,  1969,  au- 
thored by  Clark  Whelton  and  relating 
to  the  Nike- Aj  ax  system.  The  material 
is  so  well  presented  with  respect  to'an 
earlier  system  touted  at  the  time  to  be 
as  effective  as  President  Nixon  now 
claims  for  the  ABM,  that  I  feel  it  is  an 
instructive  parallel  to  be  pondered. 

I  am  bringing  the  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  with  the  thought 
it  could  have  an  effect  upon  the  decision 
vdtimately  to  be  made  by  my  colleagues: 

Pre-Sentinel  Memoir:  An  Unmissed  Missile 
(By  Clark  Whelton) 
In  the  autumn  of  1953,  with  the  Korean 
armistice  signed  and  sealed  and  American 
economy  experiencing  a  classic  case  of  the 
post-bellum  blues,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense announced  the  birth  of  the  Nlke-A]ax 
anti-aircraft  missile.  It  was  welcome  news. 
Things  hadn't  been  going  too  well  for  the 
military  establishment  up  to  that  point.  The 
U.S.  Army's  Inability  In  Korea  to  do  anything 
other  than  rearrange  the  wTinkles  in  the 
battle  line  had  angered  and  frustrated  the 
Pentagon.  American  prisoners  of  war  had 
proven  alarmingly  vulnerable  to  brainwash- 
ing techniques.  Morale  was  low.  Worst  of  all, 
with  the  fighting  stopped,  the  defense 
budget  was  certain  to  be  slashed. 

But  the  Nlke-AJax  promised  to  provide  an 
answer  to  many  of  their  worries.  Deployed  In 
a  nation-wide  network  of  more  than  200 
sites,  the  Nlke-AJax  would  shield  over  40 
per  cent  of  the  population  from  hostile  air- 
craft and  help  keep  out  foreign  enemies 
while  Joe  McCarthy  tracked  down  the  ones 
who  were  already  here.  The  Nlke-Ajax  pro- 
gram would  also  restore  a  rosy,  blUlon-dollar 
glow  to  the  pale  cheeks  of  the  defense 
budget.  So  bunkers  were  built  for  the  mis- 
siles and  towers  were  built  for  the  radar  and 
aU  through  the  Elsenhower  hiatus  the  army 
honed  Its  rockets  and  waited  for  the  bombers 
that  would  never  come. 

"They  work  fine  If  the  target  files  nice  and 
steady  at  a  medium  altitude  and  if  the  pilot 
doesn't  know  how  to  avoid  them,"  Sergeant 
Shoback  answered.  "Sure,  they  break  down  a 
lot — 1,500,000  parts  In  the  system  and  they  all 
have  to  work  at  the  same  time." 

Sp-5  Simmons,  who  marked  time  with  us  In 
the  acquisition  radar  van,  confirmed  that 
the  Nlkes  often  seemed  to  be  out  of  whack 
at  the  various  sites  where  he  had  been  sta- 
tioned. "But  what  the  hell,"  he  cautioned,  "If 
war  breaks  out  you'll  be  stationed  right  here 
In  this  country,  sitting  on  your  ass  In  an  air 
conditioned  van  like  this  one.  Would  you 
rather  be  lugging  a  rifle?  Then  don't  make 
waves.  The  officers  get  Invited  to  parties  by 
the  guys  who  manufacture  these  things  and 
we  get  to  sit  here  in  the  shade  and  watch 
the  scopes.  Everybody's  happy." 
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In  February,  we  were  bused  up  Into  the 
New  Mexican  desert  to  observe  the  actual 
firing  of  a  Nlke-Ajax  missile.  We  sat  In 
grandstands  and  watched  a  Nike  roar  off  Its 
launcher,  streak  toward  an  R-CAT  target 
drone,  and  explode,  just  like  they  told  us  It 
would.  But  the  R-CAT  kept  flying,  heading 
across  the  desert  toward  Arizona  and  happier 
times.  The  loudspeaker  said :  "Had  that  been 
a  real  aircraft  It  would  have  been  destroyed." 
We  looked  at  each  other.  The  R-CAT  van- 
ished over  the  horizon. 

In  March  our  six  months  active  duty  came 
to  an  end.  We  assembled  in  the  company 
street.  The  captain  addressed  us. 

"Men,"  he  said,  "you'll  be  going  home  In 
a  few  days  and  naturally  you'll  want  to  tell 
your  families  about  your  experiences  here. 
But  let's  not  go  home  and  tell  your  folks 
that  these  missiles  don't  work.  That  could 
only  lead  to  misunderstanding^  when  you 
leave  here,  stress  the  positive  aspects  of  your 
training."  We  looked  at  each  other  again.  The 
captain  wasn't  kidding. 

And  now,  with  the  specter  of  peace  loom- 
ing large  In  Vietnam,  the  Pentagon  has  rolled 
out  another  expensive  cure  for  which  there 
Is  np  disease:  the  Sentinel  Antl-BalUstlc  Mis- 
sile. While  Nixon  and  Congress  debate  what 
the  ABM  win  do  for  the  country,  it  might  be 
interesting  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  found- 
ing father  of  the  defense  missile  family,  the 
Nlke-Ajax.  Nlke-Ajax  missiles  are  obsolete 
now.  Very  soon  they  will  probably  appear  as 
Washington's  Birthday  specials  In  Army- 
Navy  stores.  But  once  they  were  king  of  the 
guided  missiles  and  I  w^as  taught  how  to  fire 
them. 

In  1960  I  joined  a  National  Guard  Nike  unit 
in  central  Connecticut.  In  case  the  commies 
ever  wanted  to  zap  the  Insurance  companies 
In  Hartford  with  an  A-bomb,  our  rockets 
stood  ready  to  Intervene.  It  was  a,hlghly  vlsl-- 
ble  defense.  Motorists  driving  along  a  state 
highway  on  their  way  to  work  in  the  insur- 
ance companies  could  look  through  a  chain- 
link  fence  and  see  the  underground  missile 
bunkers.  In  the  middle  of  the  base,  on  top 
of  the  Launch  Control  V^an,  was  a  standard 
three-color  traffic  light.  It  Indicated  the  alert 
status  of  the  unit.  It  also  Indicated  the  mood 
of  world  politics  so  the  passing  motorists 
could  also  get  an  Idea  of  how  good  their 
chances  were  of  making  it  through  the  day. 
Green  light:  Elsenhower  was  teeing  off  at 
Augusta.  Amber  light:  Khrushchev  was  bang- 
Ing  his  shoe  In  the  U.N.  Red  light:  head  for 
the  cellar.  The  status  light  was  amber  the 
day  I  left  for  basic  training  at  Fort  Dlx  and 
advanced  training  at  Fort  Bliss  (El  Pasot 
Texas,  as  a  Nlke-Ajax  radar  fire  control  crew- 
man. 

At  Fort  Bliss  the  trainees  were  housed  in 
clnderblock  barracks  on  the  scorched,  stony 
slopes  of  Logan  Heights.  Every  morning  we 
were  marched  down  to  the  radar  and  missile 
area  for  Instruction.  We  sat  In  the  darkened 
radar  vans  and  listened  to  the  sergeants  ex- 
plain what  to  do  If  the  Russians  came.  We 
were  shown  films  of  a  Nlke-Ajax  missile  de- 
stroying an  old  B-17  target  plane.  We  learned 
how  to  operate  the  three  radar  systems  and 
the  command  guidance  computer.  We  learned 
how  to  track  a  target  and  launch  a  missile. 
Then,  toward  the  end  of  January,  1961,  we 
began  to  learn  something  new  about  the 
Nlke-Ajax  missiles:    they  didn't   work. 

"It's  not  that  they  don't  work,  exactly," 
Sergeant  Shoback  said  one  afternoon.  "It's 
just  that  they  work  best  under  certain 
conditions."  We  were  sitting  In  the  green- 
ish glow  of  the  target  tracking  scope.  The 
training  cycle  had  ended  earlier  than  ex- 
pected and  for  two  weeks  there  was  nothing 
for  our  class  to  do  except  keep  out  of  sight. 
Sleeping  In  the  vans  was  permitted  pro- 
vided you  could  lamaln  upright  In  your  chair 
and  get  your  eyes  open  in  a  hurry  If  an 
officer  dropped  In  unexpectedly.  We  did  a  lot 
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of  talking  with  Ithe  cadre  sergeants.  We  asked 
questions.  How !  come  the  three  radars  never 
seem  to  be  In  »  state  of  repair  at  the  same 
time?  If  the  i^ilasUes  work,  how  come  we 
keep  hearing  stiorles  that  they  don't?  What 
are  the  conditions  they  work  best  under? 

In  April  I  reoorted  to  my  National  Ouard 
unit  In  Conne<^lcut.  My  first  night  I  was 
In  the  Launch  jControl  Van  during  a  prac- 
tice alert.  The  cfcmmandlng  officer,  up  In  the 
radar  site  on  a  nfearby  mountain,  was  running 
through  the  pret-launch  check  list.  "Are  you 
getting  a  green  light  on  the  board?"  he  asked 
through  the  intercom.  "No,  sir."  I  said.  "A 
red  light?"  "N<^,  sir."  "What  are  you  get- 
ting?" "Nothing^  sir."  "Nothing?"  "No,  sir." 
Twenty  mlnut^  of  mumbling,  then:  "All 
right,  we  blew!  another  condenser.  WeTe 
coming  down."    i 

"You'll  get  us^  to  that,"  a  sergeant  said. 
I  got  used  to  U.  In  the  time  I  spent  with 
that  unit,  I  never  met  a  man  who  honestly 
thought  a  Nlkej-AJax  could  shoot  down  a 
plane  that  dldnft  want  to  be  shot  down. 

In'  May  I  spoke  with  an  old  friend  who 
was  a  navigator  on  a  B-52.  "We  used  to  run 
tralnlhgf  mission^  over  Nike  sites  to  give 
fhem  "pyactlce  tracking  a  target."  he  said. 
■But  they  could  hardly  ever  ^nd  us.  We 
usually  had  to  mm  on  our  rPP  (Identifica- 
tion Friend  or  Foe)  signal  to  give  them  a 
clue." 

A  year  later  ijhe  Nlke-AJax  was  declared 
obsolete.  The  Nljce  site  In  Connecticut  was 
abandoned.  One  jnlght  someone  drove  up  In 
a  truck  and  stole  the  plumbing  and  toilets. 
That  same  year,  |l962.  the  Pentagon  tried  to 
sell  the  antl-mlsille  Nlke-Zeus  to  John  Ken- 
,nedy.  They  almost  succeeded  but  finally  man- 
aged to  sell  hlii  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
Instead. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  THAT  ADLAI  LOVED 
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Now,  with  thatl  war  slowly  running  out  of 
steam.  President  Nixon  has  Judged  that  the 
nation's  gravest  dangers  can  be  warded  off 
by  an  electronic  imulet  of  radar  and  rockets. 
But  IT  high  Waihlngton  officials  visit  the 
cities  this  summi'r  they  may  wish  they  had 
spent  less  money  on  antl-mlsslle  missiles  and 
more  on  develop:  ng  a  good  anti-rock  rock. 

Or  perharw,  in  khe  grand  design  of  things, 
these  officials  ma  j  at  last  discover  a  use  for 
those  3000  Nike'  AJax  missiles.  The  slums 
should  be  easy  to  hit.  They're  big  enough. 


former  prisident  dwight  d. 
eisJenhower 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  DENNIS. 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 


<|r    INDIANA 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  31,  1969 


Mr.  Sp)eaker,  an  Amer- 
ican hero  has  piissed  from  this  world  I  o 
his  reward  aftei  a  last  fight  as  gallant 
as  any  of  thos<  he  waged  before.  His 
death  reduces  further  the  dwindling 
band  of  those  wio  led  the  forces  of  the 
free  world  in  'World  War  II.  All  of  us 
owe  an  immeasurable  debt  to  those  men 
who  led  us  to  vie  tory  in  those  dangerous 
times,  and  to  np  one  do  we  owe  more 
than  to  General  Elsenhower,  the  su- 
preme commander  of  our  military  forces. 
His  is  an  Ameriaan  success  story — from 
a  poor  boy  at  Abilene  to  our  President 
and  Commander  in  Chief— and  General 
Eisenhower  carried  all  his  honors  with 
a  modesty  possil^le  only  to  a  great  gen- 
tleman. The  Nation  and  the  people  he 


served,  and  the 


world  he  did  so  much 


to  save.  Join  in  mourning  his  passing. 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
whole  generation  of  Americans  who  like 
to  think  of  themselves  as  Stevensonlan 
Democrats,  for  Adlai  Stevenson  was 
above  all  else  an  inspirational  man. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  Illinois 
feel  a  special  pride  that  his  idealism  con- 
tinues to  attract  and  inspire  people 
throughout  the  world. 

John  Bartlow  Martin,  biographer  and 
friend  of  Governor  Stevenson — and  him- 
self a  distinguished  public  servant — has 
captured  some  of  the  poignant  essence  of 
Adlai  Stevenson  in  a  Life  article  entitled 
"In  the  House  That  Adlai  Loved." 
I  insert  it  in  the  Record: 

In  the  HotJSE  That  Adlai  Lovbd 
(By  John  Bartlow  Martin) 
The  house  In  UbertyvUle — Adlai  Steven- 
son loved  it  more,  probably,  than  any  place 
else  on  the  earth  he  wandered;  aiyd  in  the 
winter  of  1965-66  when  I  began  research  for 
his  biography,  my  family  and  I  lived  in  It  for 
a  few  months.  We  had  visited  him  there  often 
during  his  lifetime,  and  that  winter  it  was 
at  first  hard  to  realize  that  we  would  not  see 
his  slightly  dumpy  figure  waddling  up  the 
sloping  field  from  the  Des  Plaines  River,  pick- 
ing up  dead  tree  branches  as  he  came;  to 
enter  through  the  sun  porch,  blue  eyes  wide, 
cross  the  living  room  and.  looking  slightly 
perplexed,  hesitate  by  the  fireplace;  then, 
grumbling  about  "this  appalling  task,"  go 
into  his  study  to  work  on  a  speech. 

The  place  was  not  quite  the  same  that 
winter  as  when  he  left  it.  For  one  thing,  the 
sheep  were  gone.  He  had  raised  sheep  on  his 
70  acres  ( to  save  the  cost  of  cutting  hay  and 
grass,  I  suspected),  and  they  used  to  sweep 
across  the  lawn,  scattering  distinguished 
guests.  Adlai  in,  his  eldest  son,  had  had  the 
sheep  butchered  and  given  to  his  father's 
friends  that  first  Christmas  of  his  father's 
death,  a  hard  thing  for  him. 

Well,  to  work  A  researcher  and  I  cata- 
logued his  library.  It  was  a  working  library 

reference  books  and  bound  copies  of  his  own 
speeches  nearest  his  desk.  But  genealogies 
and  family  histories  were  not  far  away,  nor 
were  the  Lincoln  shelves.  He  was  a  man  of 
Illinois,  always;  even  after  he  belonged  to 
the  world,  Illinois  history,  the  Illinois  prai- 
ries, and  above  all  these  70  acres  held  him. 
The  other  books  were  a  disorderly  assort- 
ment of  old  and  unread  "sets"  of  such  writ- 
ers as  Byron  and  books  on  politics  and  world 
afifalrs  by  Llppmann,  Plnletter,  Bowles, 
Byrnes,  and  other  of  Stevenson's  associates. 
Many  were  Inscribed  to  him;  few  showed 
much  sign  of  having  been  read.  He  was  not 
a  reader,  he  learned  by  listening.  Scattered 
about  were  gorgeous  pictures  of  a  cruise  on 
a  private  yacht  during  the  U.N.  years;  a  bust 
of  President  Kennedy  and  an  autographed 
photograph  of  President  Johnson;  plaques 
and  awards,  gavels  and  a  collection  of  plas- 
ter donkeys;  exotic  mementos  of  his  travels. 
(He  used  to  have  a  basement  room  full  of 
travel  mementos  and  at  Christmas  gave  them 
to  friends — stuffed  alligators,  keys  to  cities, 
spears.  Oriental  bric-a-brac. )  Under  his  desk 
blotter  was  a  scrap  of  paper  containing  In 
his  handwriting  a  notation  that  Artie,  his 
Dalmatian,  was  buried  by  a  tree  outside  his 
study  window. 

The  living  room,  like  the  study,  was  com- 
fortable. The  upholstered  chairs  and  sofa 
that  flanked  the  fireplace  were  frayed;   the 


lampa  were  rickety.   Yet  It,   and   the  whole 
house,  was  light  and  airy,  filled  with  sun- 
shine, cheering.  The  house  was  bigger  than 
It  looked  from  the  outside,  where  trees  and 
shrubbery  screened  it.  It  sat  far  back  from 
a  gravel  road.  When  he  was  a  young  lawyer 
and  not  long  married,  he  used  to  drive  down 
the  long  lane  and  on  to  Lake  Forest,  drop 
his  children  off  at  school,  park  his  car  at  the 
railroad    station,   and    take    the   commuters' 
train   to   his   La   Salle   Street   law   office.   In 
later  years  hundreds  of  tourists  found  their 
way  here,  and  even   if  he   was  working  In 
seclusion,  he  received  them  courteously.  The 
north   30   acres   were   planted   In   soybeans; 
the  south  40  was  all  lawn,  hay,  big  old  trees, 
a  tennis  court.  Nonetheless,  he  always  called 
the  place  "the  farm,"  and  dutifully  reported 
Its  profit  or  loss  on  his  Income  tax  returns. 
We  searched  the  house,  a  search    really,  for 
Stevenson.    And,    using   It,    found    traces   of 
him,    too — his    highball    glasses    were    deco- 
rated   with    Princeton's    orange    and    black 
tiger  and  "  '22,"  his  class.  He  was   only  some- 
what less  a  Princetonlan  than  an  IlUnoislan. 
The  freezer  was  full  of  lamb  and  mutton. 
Over  the  big  double  bed  in  the  master  bed- 
room   hung   two   glided   cuplds.    melancholy 
when  one  refiected   on   his   disastrous  mar- 
riage. On  the  night  table  beside  his  bed  lay 
a  book — the  Social  Register.  So  many  of  his 
Social  Register  friends  voted  against  him  for 
President.   In  a   drawer  of  the   night   table 
was  an  envelope;  on  it  he  had  written,  "Ten- 
der  Bits";    ItLslde   it   were   scraps   of   poetry, 
much  of  it  love  poetry.  He  was  a  lonely  man. 
Off  the  bedroom  was  a  sundeck;  Stevenson 
loved  sun-bathing.  The  dressing  room  sug- 
gested luxury— vast  Initialed  towels,  a  shoe 
shiner,   a  silent   valet,  a  full-length  mirror, 
leather  cases   and   silver   brushes   embossed 
and  engraved  "AES,"  oval  pictures  elegantly 
framed  of  himself;  Bill  Blair,  his  aide;  Ernest 
Ives,   his  brother-in-law;    Mary  Lasker,   Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  Chet  Bowles,  Jane  Dick,  his 
friends.    (They  were  gifts  of  a  friend,  who 
made    her    own    selection    of    his    friends.) 
More    leather-framed    pictures — of    Eleanor 
Roosevelt  and  Marietta  Tree.  And  family  pic- 
tures  too — an   old   one   of   his   sister   or   his 
mother   (they  looked  quite  alike),  and  plc- 
txires  of  Adlai  III  and  his  wife  Nancy  and 
their  children.  Stevenson  used  to  return  from 
the  U.N.  at  ChristmasUme.  and  Adlai  in  and 
Nancy   would   bring   the   grandchildren   out 
from   Chicago,   and   Stevenson   would   romp 
with  them,  delighted — for  a  time. 

On  a  telephone  note  pad  Stevenson  had 
written  "Penelope  is  21."  a  reminder.  Life- 
long he  was  good  to  his  friends'  children, 
helped  raise  them.  In  a  way.  He  was  thought- 
ful, and  affectionate.  Forgetful,  too — we 
found  nine  Identical  trench  coats  in  a  down- 
stairs closet,  bought  no  doubt  while  travel- 
ing, having  forgotten  to  bring  a  coat. 

On  the  wall  of  the  basement  stair  was  a 
lithograph  from  the  campaign  of  1892.  when 
Stevenson's  grandfather  and  namesake,  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  was  elected  Vice  President,  the 
running  mate  of  Cleveland.  And  another 
from  the  campaign  of  1900.  when  he  lost  with 
Bryan.  Stevenson's  father,  too.  had  gone  into 
politics  and.  dying,  had  advised  Stevenson 
to  shun  pontics.  It  was  an  ungrateful  busi- 
ness. In  the  basement,  we  found  an  old  filing 
cabinet.  One  drawer  was  stuck  tight.  I  finally 
pried  It  open— and  found  Stevenson's  dally 
appointment  books  covering  his  entire  four 
years  as  governor. 

It  was  quiet  here  at  LlbertyvtUe.  "Hme  and 
time  again,  harassed  by  official  duties,  chasing 
around  the  nation  on  political  errands  and, 
later,  caught  in  the  U.N.  vortex.  Stevenson 
said  how  much  he  "pined" — a  favorite  word — 
to  escape  to  the  peace  and  serenity  of  Llberty- 
vlUe.  But  when  he  did  manage  to  come  here, 
in  a  few  days  he  would  become  restless,  would 
be  telephoning  friends  around  the  country, 
and  soon   he  would   plunge   back   Into  thp 
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world.  Life'.ong  he  declared  he  sought  seren- 
ity, peace,  time  to  think,  time  to  write.  He 
never  found  It;  never  really,  deeply,  wanted  It. 
He  loved  LibertyvlUe  but  could  stand  It  only 
in  small  doses. 

One  wintry  day  Adlai  III  and  I  sat  In  front 
of  the  fireplace  with  my  agent  and  publisher 
and  worked  out  the  contract  for  the  biog- 
raphy. As  a  writer  and  lawyer,  Stevenson 
would  have  enjoyed  it.  Then  we  had  a  drink, 
;\nd  he  would  have  enjoyed  that  too.  Soon  I 
moved  on,  to  Washington,  and  he  would  have 
approved. 

When  we  left,  the  flag  that  had  draped  his 
casket  still  lay  on  a  bookshelf  in  his  study. 
Since  then,  everything  has  been  removed  and 
the  house  Is  for  sale.  This  year  the  military 
proposed  to  Install  an  ABM  site  at  Liberty- 
vlUe. It  seemed  an  odd  monument  to  a  man 
of  peace. 


LUMBER  AND  PLYWOOD  PRICES 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  very  able  colleague.  Congressman 
John  Dellenback,  of  Oregon,  recently 
presented  a  very  important  and  very 
articulate  statement  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on 
the  subject  of  lumber  and  plywood  prices. 

The  views  expressed  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  most  conclusive,  comprehen- 
sive, and  constructive  views,  thus  far 
offered  in  testimony  before  any  of  our 
congressional  committees. 

My  congressional  district  on  the  north 
coast  of  California  is  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  Congressman  Dellenback's 
Fourth  District  of  Oregon.  Many  of  the 
same  factors  affecting  his  area  are 
identical  to  those  of  my  heavily  forested 
redwood  country.  Therefore,  as  I  said  to 
the  committee.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self completely  with  the  content  of  his 
testimony  because  it  accurately  portrays 
the  situation  of  my  area  as  well  as  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

Because  of  the  concern  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  lumber  question  and  the 
relevancy  of  Mr.  Dellenback's  remarks, 
I  felt  these  comments  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  entire  Congress — 
thus  permitting  all  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen to  have  Immediate  access  to 
these  very  accurate  and  descriptive  com- 
ments and  suggestions. 

For  a  number  of  years,  I  have  pleaded 
with  the  Appropriations  Committees  and 
the  administrations  to  increase  the  funds 
for  forest  access  roads  and  trails  devel- 
opment— in  order  to  permit  intensified 
management  of  our  federally  owned  tim- 
ber lands. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Roads  Sub- 
committee, I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that 
we  recognized  the  upcoming  problem  and 
actually  increased  the  authorization  to 
$170  million. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  could 
have  avoided  this  so-called  lumber  price 
crisis,  if  the  previous  administration  had 
adhered  to  our  request  and  provided  the 
required  funds. 

In  fact,  the  tight  timber  management 
policies  of  the  past  have  contributed  to 
the  tight  money  policies  of  the  present. 
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I  strongly  suggest  that  every  Member 
of  Congress  read  Congressman  Dellen- 
back's remarks  because  it  tells  the  full 
story  and  I  can  testify  to  its  accuracy. 
The  suggesrtilons  contained  therein  could 
provide  the  blueprint  for  action  necessary 
to  bring  about  realistic  and  stabilized 
timber  management  policies  and  lumber 
prices  that  will  benefit  the  worker,  the 
consiuner,  and  the  manufacturer — all  of 
whom  are  concerned  with  this  perplexing 
problem. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  or  Congressman  John  Dellen- 
back Before  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cukrenct,  March  27,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee:  I  appreciate  very  much  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify   before  you  this  morning. 
I  have  also  appreciated  the  Chairman's  and 
the  Conmilttee's  courtesy  In  permitting  me 
to  sit  with  you  during  the  last  three  days  of 
testimony. 

May  I  preface  my  testimony  by  Indicating 
to  you  why  I  take  such  a  deep  interest  in 
these  Issues  of  limiber  and  plywood  supplies 
and  prices,  and  demand  for  these  products. 
I  represent  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon,  within  whose  borders  is 
situated  roughly  10<:o  of  the  standing  com- 
mercial softwood  timber  in  the  entire  United 
SUtes,  Including  Alaska.  The  vast  pubUc 
and  private  land  holdings  from  which  our 
timber  resource  is  harvested  in  my  District 
account  for  a  very  significant  share  of  the 
economy  of  Southwestern  Oregon.  No  other 
part  of  the  United  States  has  as  much  at 
stake  In  any  issue  Involving  lumber  and 
plywood  as  does  the  area  comprising  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Oregon. 
This  holds  true  in  the  short  run.  but  it 
also  holds  true  in  the  long  run,  for  the  heart 
of  the  problem  into  which  this  Committee 
is  conducting  Its  very  worthwhile  investiga- 
tions is  the  question  of  the  availability  or 
unavailability  of  softwood  timber  in  suffi- 
cient amount  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  na- 
tion. It  Is  my  District  which  can  make  that 
timber  available  to  the  nation.  It  is  my  Dis- 
trict which  suffers  most  when,  as  is  the  case 
at  the  present  time,  it  Is  not  allowed  to  make 
that  timber  available. 

A  crisis  in  lumber  and  plywood  prices  has 
brought  about  these  hearings.  Just  as  bless- 
ings are  often  a  mixture  of  bad  and  good,  so 
the  curse  and  trouble  of  this  crisis  is  also  a 
mixture  of  bad  and  good.  The  bad  is  obvious. 
The  good  lies  in  the  very  fact  of  the  attention 
that  has  finally  been  focvised.  on  a  natlofi- 
wlde  basis  and  In  this  Congress,  on  the  deeper 
and  much  more  critical  crisis  underlying  our 
troubles  of  the  moment.  Lumber  and  plywood 
mill  operators  are.  quite  frankly,  delighted 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  to  you 
ladles  and  gentlemen  the  facts  underlying 
the  present  critical  situation.  You  have  heard 
the  warning  ring  out  In  testimony  these  last 
three  days.  The  warning  that,  unless  this 
nation  makes  a  radical  change  in  Its  present 
practices  and  procedures  in  the  management 
of  Its  forests,  we  will  not  have  the  absolutely 
essential  lumber  and  plywood  required  to 
meet  such  national  goals  as  those  set  in  the 
Housing  Act  which  came  forth  from  this 
Committee  last  year.  Lumber  and  plywood 
are  not  only  a  good  building  material;  they 
are  an  almost  essential  building  material. 
But  present  practices  and  procedures  simply 
win  not  yield  lumber  and  plywood  in  the 
rlghtv  places  at  the  right  times  and  at  the 
right  prices  to  make  possible  the  attainment 
of  our  essential  national  objectives. 

There  are  special  short-range  factors 
which,  added  to  the  basic  underlying  causes, 
have  helped  bring  on  tlje  crisis  of  the 
moment.  These  special  factors  Include: 

Weather — Severe  and  most  unusual  storms 
have  helped  bring  on  a  serious  slowdown  In 
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logging  operations  and  a  bad  downdraln  on 
timber  inventories  at  mills. 

Boxcar  and  flatcar  shortages — A  perennial 
problem  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  almost 
every  year,  a  shortage  has  been  acute  In  re- 
cent months,  and  has  helped  prevent  the 
timely  shipments  of  lumber  and  plywood  to 
the  market  place. 

Longshoreman  strike — The  strike  on  the 
East  coast  aggravated  the  transportation 
situation  by  tying  up  railroad  cars  and  ships 
carrying  lumber  to  East  coast  f)orts. 

Expectation  of  rising  demand — The  im- 
minence of  the  early  arrival  of  the  building 
season,  coupled  with  exp>ectatlon  of  Increased 
demand  and  a  simultaneous  expectation  of 
short  supply,  coupled  with  continued  infla- 
tionary pressures,  helped  shoot  prices  up  to 
an  abnormal  and  all-time  high. 

But  tinderlying  these  short-range  factors 
have  been  the  basic  forces  which  are  moving 
us  steadily  toward  a  time  of  major  disaster  in 
this  field.  These  forces  are  affecting  both  the 
demand  side  and  also  the  supply  side  of  the 

On  the  demand  side  lie  the  factors  of  a 
steadily  expanding  and  increasing  popula- » 
tlon,  high  mobility  in  this  population  calling 
for  an  abandonment  of  the  old  and  construc- 
tion of  the  new,  and  a  steadily  expanding 
economy  calling  for  steady  construction  of 
new  facilities  and  bringing  prosperity. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1968  in  setting  a  goal  of 
26  million  residential  units  to  be  built  during 
the  next  10  years  was  both  recognizing  a  fact 
of  what  these  steady  pressures  will  call  for 
and  at  the  same  time  setting  challenging 
goals  for  us  as  a  people  to  see  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  meet.  And  the  residential  demands 
for  lumber  and  plywood  account  for  only 
35  "^'o  and  50  ">  respectively  of  the  national  de- 
mands for  these  products.  The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  "sounded 
the  alarm  before  this  Committee  just  the 
other  day  when  he  expressed  his  own  grave 
fear  that  even  the  goals  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968  will  not  be  met  unless  an  additional 
output  of  15  billion  board  feet  of  lumber  is 
forthcoming.  The  demands  are  all  around  us. 
steadily  rising  and  raising  the  spectre  that 
the  supply  will  not  be  sufficient. 

The  critical  and  essential  point  for  this 
Committee  and  for  the  Congress  to  under- 
stand is  that  these  demands  can  be  met.  We 
have  in  the  national  treasviry  at  tills  mo- 
ment the  necessary  supplies  of  standing  tim- 
ber, coupled  with  the  necessary  acres  of 
fertile  land  to  grow  replacement  for  cut  tim- 
ber, to  meet  these  demands.  But  not  under 
present  practices  and  procedures.  If  prac- 
tices and  procedures  of  timber  management 
of  the  nation's  forests  be  changed  and  im- 
proved, we  can  continue  to  meet  expected 
demands  of  the  future  on  a  continuing  and 
sustained  jrield  basis,  a  principle  which  we 
dare  not  abandon. 

The  burden  of  doing  what  is  necessary  in 
the  way  of  changing  practices  and  proced- 
ures to  meet  rising  future  demands  really 
falls  ujKin  both  private  and  public  sectors. 
In  our  primary  concern  with  Federal  re- 
sources, we  should  not  forget  that  private 
ownerships  comprise  some  72  Tj  of  the  ap- 
proximately 500  million  acres  of  commercial 
forest  land  in  the  United  States.  While  some 
61%  of  the  recent  harvest  of  softwood  saw 
timber  has  come  from  these  private  owner- 
ships and  an  estimated  71%  of  the  saw  tim- 
ber growth  has  taken  place  on  these  private 
ownerships,  these  same  private  ownerships 
embrace  only  approximately  35%  of  the  pres- 
ent inventory  of  standing  timber,  and  they 
embrace  approximately  three  million  indi- 
vidual ownerships.  So  while  in  the  long  run 
much  needs  to  be  done  with  private  owner- 
ships for  the  sake  of  the  nation's  future, 
initial  and  principal  action  on  the  part  of 
the  national  government  shoxild  and  Indeed 
must  relate  to  the  National  Forests.  It  Is 
here  that  more  than  50%  of  the  present 
Inventory  of  standing  softwood  saw  Umber 
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U  and  It  Is  her4  that  we  have  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  Intensive  forest  management 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 

The  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
cited  In  his  testimony  before  Congressional 
bodies  the  present  rate  of  timber  losses  due 
to  Are.  Insects,  and  disease.  The  majority  of 
the  approximately  10  billion  board  feet  of 
timber  annually  being  lost  to  these  causes 
can  be  salvaged- -If  the  proper  Investment  Is 
made  In  the  way  of  Increased  appropriations. 
Present  funding  of  the  Forest  Service  per- 
mits necessary  salvage  operations  only  of, 
an  estimated  5%  of  this  dead  and  dying  tim- 
ber. The  remalnl:  ig  95  %  Is  pure  waste,  which 
the  nation  cann('t  afford. 

The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  has  also 
described  how  thie  allowable  timber  cut  from 
public  lands  has  been  doubled  over  the  past 
20  years  (rising  rrom  approximately  5.6  bil- 
lion board  feet  per  year  to  some  11.4  billion 
board  feet  per  year).  But  he  has  also  esti- 
mated that  at  present  levels  of  timber  man- 
agement this  c(  untry  will  faaf  a  lumber 
deficit  of  about  10  billion  board  feet  per  year 
by  1985.  These  present  levels  of  timber  man- 
agement, are,  In  part  at  least,  a  result  of 
Inadequate  past  Investment  policies  on  the 
part  of 'the  Con|;ress.  The  testimony  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Poiest  Service  Is  to  the  effect 
that,  for  Fiscal  'S  ear  1970,  the  Forest  Service 
will  receive  appi  oxlmately  30 '"o  of  what  It 
needs  for  ref ores  tatlon  and  stand  Improve- 
ment, and  approximately  60''^  of  what  It 
needs  for  access  roads  and  trails.  Without 
adequate  access  :  oads  and  trails  in  particu- 
lar It  Is  Impossi  Die  to  reach  the  resources 
which  are  avallaMe  to  be  cut  and  which  In- 
deed In  many  Instances  If  not  cut  soon  will 
be  lost  forever,  iknd  he  has  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  level  of  funding  by  the 
Congress  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  during  recent  years. 

Several  witness's  during  the  last  few  days 
have  testified  belore  this  Committee  on  the 
log  export  situation.  After  watching  the  ex- 
port of  unproces  sed  logs,  largely  to  Japan, 
rise  from  a  relal  Ively  modest  few  hundred 
million  board  f ei  t  Just  a  few  years  ago  to 
more  than  1.6  bll  Ion  board  feet  In  1967,  the 
Congress  finally  acted  In  1968  to  place  a 
limitation  on  allowable  exports  from  Federal 
lands.  This  was  ttie  so-called  Morse  Amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 
Without  seeking  to  repeat  the  testimony  on 
this  point,  let  mi  alert  the  Committee  to  a 
few  points  of  con  ;ern  In  this  area.  First,  this 
amendment  places  a  mandatory  limitation 
on  exports  only  o  a  logs  coming  from  Federal 
lands,  the  discretionary  authority  In  the 
Secretaries  of  Agr  culture  and  Interior  to  pre- 
vent substitutloi ,  of  logs  purchased  from 
Federal  lands  for  logs  exported  from  private 
lands  has  not  ye  t  been  exercised  by  either 
Secretary  and  tte  basic  amendment  Itself 
expires  at  the  em  I  of  1971.  Unless  the  Act  Is 
extended  before  :hat  time,  its  definite  but 
limited  value  wl  1  expire  and  our  problem 
will  be  that  much  more  acute. 

Questioning  by  members  of  this  Committee 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  Just 
the  other  day  miide  clear  that  no  declsloi 
has  yet  been  male  to  utilize  the  avallablJ 
provisions  of  the  Export  Control  Act  to  fur- 
ther increase  supplies  of  logs  for  domestic 
use  by  limiting  ei  ports.  In  full  or  part,  even 
though  the  "short  supply"  criteria  of  the  Act 
have  apparently  teen  met  for  approximately 
one  year.  Admlttelly  there  are  complications 
of  a  serious  natire  involved  In  the  applica- 
tion of  this  Act.  but  we  should  not  forget 
that  It  Is  on  the  t  ooks  8uid  available  for  use. 
This  Commute*,  and  Indeed  the  Congress, 
should  not  forget  that  the  National  Forests 
are  expected  to  ha  managed  on  the  declared 
principle  of  mulUple  use.  While  there  are 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  areas  of  the 
great  timbered  lai  ds  of  the  nation  should  be 
withdrawn  for  slni  [le  purpose  wilderness  uses, 
we  dare  not  forget  the  fact  that  every  such 
withdrawal  furth<r  accentuates  our  position 
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Of  short  supply  of  standing  timber  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Any  proposals  for  further 
withdrawals  should  certainly  be  measured 
against  recreation  and  aesthetic  needs,  but 
they  should  also  be  measured  against  the 
other  great  needs  of  the  nation.  v 

But  whatever  is  done  In  the  areas  of  fur- 
ther limitation  of  exports  or  of  the  exercise 
of  great  care  In  permitting  any  further 
withdrawals  of  timber"  lands  from  multiple 
purpose  use,  the  really  great  potential  for 
vastly  Increasing  our  future  supply  of  soft- 
wood timber  lies  in  Intensified  forest  man- 
agement. And  if  this  is  to  be  accomplished, 
the  Congress  must  do  two  essential  things. 
First,  It  must  make  additional  appropria- 
tions available  to  those  who  manage  the 
National  Forests  In  Ckrder  to  make  possible 
the  construction  of  an  adequate  system  of 
forest  roads,  reforestation  of  current  cutover 
lands  and  other  nonstocked  or  poorly  stocked 
lands,  commercial  and  noncommercial 
thinning  of  the  forests.  Increased  salvage  of 
timber  killed  by  fire.  Insects,  or  disease,  and 
enhanced  research  to  develop  new  ways  to 
grow  timber  faster,  use  wood  more  efficiently, 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  And  sec- 
ond, some  method  must  be  devised  to  give 
to  the  managers  of  our  National  Forests  a 
certainty  of  the  continued  availability  of 
funds  In  these  increased  amounts  for  the  In- 
definite future.  The  Congress  must  realize 
that  expenditures  for  these  purposes  really 
constitute  an  investment,  proven  to  be  eco- 
nomically sound  and  certain  to  yield  revenue 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  far  more  than  the 
amounts  expended  for  these  purposes,  Mr. 
Greeley.  Associate  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, has  testified  before  this  Committee  that 
for  some  few  years  it  would  be  necessary  to 
Invest  in  these  purposes  more  than  the  in- 
creased revenues  that  would  be  yielded  to 
the  Treasury  from  enhanced  sales  of  timber. 
But  the  testimony  is  also  clear,  from  indus- 
try spokesmen  and  from  officials  of  the  For- 
est Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, that,  after  some  few  years  of  this 
level  of  expenditure,  when  the  backlog  of 
need  in  these  areas  has  been  brought  cur- 
rent, a  substantial  excess  of  revenues  over 
expenditures  would  very  definitely  accrue  to 
the  government.  "  ; 

The  return  on  the  Investment  would  be 
two-fold.  First,  this  way  and  only  this  way 
do  we  have  any  chance  of  assuring  to  the 
nation  the  supplies  of  softwood  lumber  and 
plywood  which  it  needs  in  order  to  reach  our 
great  national  goals.  And  second,  to  have 
our  cake  and  to  eat  It  too,  there  would  end 
up  being  a  direct  and  steady  economic  sur- 
plus accruing  to  the  Treasury  from  these 
stepped-up  and  Improved  operations. 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  some  of  the  con- 
cern I've  heard  expressed  In  questions  from 
members  of  the  Committee  about  the  pos- 
sibilltv  of  price  fixing  being  Involved  In  the 
present  escalation  of  prices  on  lumber  and 
plywood.  Let  me  make  brief  comment  on 
two  levels  on  this  question  of  control  of 
prices.  First,  on  the  factual  level  of  the  ex- 
istence or  nonexistence  of  illegal  price  fixing 
by  producers.  We  should  not  forget  that 
there  are  still  about  10.000  lumber  producers 
and  about  170  plywood  producers  through- 
out the  nation.  Certainly  there  are  some 
giants,  but  there  are  far  too  many  Individual 
producers  to  make  effective  any  concerted 
attempt  to  agree  upon  prices,  in  addition, 
the  Justice  Department,  asked  to  Investigate 
this  matter  by  the  President,  has  indicated 
that  it  finds  no  evidence  of  violation  of  any 
Federal  laws  in  this  area.  But  second,  and 
more  Importantly,  on  the  broad  scale  policy 
level  of  Government  control  of  prices,  cer- 
tainly the  Congress  ought  not  to  consider 
opening  the  Pandora's  box  of  attempting  to 
establish  selective  price  controls  In  any  field 
under  present  circumstances.  If  we  were  once 
to  begin  such  action,  our  troubles  would  be 
certain  to  be  legion.  And,  when  our  basic 
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problem  Is  one  of  Insufficient  supply,  and 
when  our  efforts  should  be  directed  toward 
encouraging  increased  production,  the  estab- 
lishment of  price  controls  would  certainly  be 
disastrous. 

I  am  sure  that  I  Join  the  members  of  this 
Committee  in  being  pleased  at  the  an- 
nouncement by  President  Nixon  and  his 
Cabinet-level  Committee  of  recent  decisions 
to  Improve  the  short-term  situation  In  this 
time  of  crisis.  The  most  significant  action 
proposed  and  decided  up)on  was,  of  course, 
the  authorized  additional  sale  of  1.1  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  In  the  next  15  months. 
This  calls  for  an  additional  $450  thousand  In 
this  fiscal  year's  budget  for  the  Forest  Service 
and  a  little  over  three  million  dollars  addi- 
tional in  Fiscal  Year  1970.  Some  of  us  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  feel  strongly  that 
this  Is  not  enough.  Representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  testified  before  the  Senate  re- 
cently that  they  could  meet  these  additional 
requirements  for  sale  of  timber.  But  there 
Is  an  immediate  requirement  of  an  annual 
Increase  of  from  two  or  three  billion  board 
feet,  the  amount  of  estimated  present  deficit 
In  lumber  and  plywood  supply,  and  this  Is 
the  minimum  Increase  In  this  area  which 
must  be  met  if  the  pressure  Is  to  be  taken 
off  the  present  high-price  situation.  But  this 
actl'in  Is  at  least  a  beginning,  and  for  it  we 
are  grateful. 

But  If  the  basic  underlying  crisis  Is  to 
be  met,  then  this  Congress  must  take  some 
basic  action.  The  underlying  causes  must 
be  dealt  with,  and  not  merely  the  symptoms. 
May  I  propose  for  this  Committee's  con- 
sideration the  following  specific  actions  by 
the  Congress : 

1.  Legislation  which  would  establish  for 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  manager 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  commercial  soft- 
wood saw  timber  in  the  United  States,  a 
special  funding  program  committing  all  or 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  timber  from  U.S.  Forest  Service 
lands  to  assure  to  the  Forest  Service  Ipng- 
term  guarantees  of  the  Increased  funds  that 
would  be  necessary  to  i»rnilt  intensified 
forest  management  of  the  National  Forests. 

2.  Increased  appropriations  Immediately 
for  forest  roads  and  trails,  with  a  goal  of 
$205  million  annually  within  the  next  few 
years.  This  Is  the  amount  testified  to  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  as  being  In  order, 
is  the  most  critical  Immediate  need  and, 
because  of  necessary  construction  time  de- 
lays, should  be  Implemented  without  waiting 
for  funds  to  begin  to  accumulate  under  the 
special  funding  program  called  for  under 
point  one  above. 

3.  Congressional  insistence  that  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement make  a  complete  and  early  report 
to  the  Congress  on  present  timber  manage- 
ment policies,  short  and  long-range  projec- 
tions and  goals  in  all  areas  of  multiple  use, 
including  amounts  of  timber  that  could  be 
made  available  for  commercial  purposes  un- 
der levels  of  funding  potentially  provldable 
under  the  procedures  outlined  In  point  one 
above.  These  reports  should  Include  a  full 
and  complete  Inventory  of  all  forest  lands 
at  present  used  for  multiple  use  purposes 
as  well  as  all  such  lands,  set  aside  under 
either  Congressional  directive  or  by  admin- 
istrative rule  and  regiUatlon.  used  for  single 
use  purpoees.  In  the  event  that  such  projec- 
tions of  allowable  cut  do  not  Indicate  yield 
of  sufficient  quantities  of  lumber  and  ply- 
wood to  meet  other  national  goals,  the  Con- 
gress should  consider  re-studying  these 
plans  and  procedures  on  an  independent 
basis. 

4.  Extension  of  the  log  export  limitation 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ci 
1968  and  insistence  that  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  issue  the  regulations 
permitted  thereunder  to  prevent  substitution 


of  timber  purchased  from  Federal  lands  to 
replace  timber  exported  from  private  lands. 
This  amendment  is  due  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  1971  and  should  be  extended  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  so  as  to  eliminate  any 
question  about  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
to  continue  it  and  enforce  It. 

5.  Legislative  modification  of  the  Jones 
Act,  perhaps  In  the  form  of  a  product  exemp- 
tion, so  as  to  allow  forest  products  to  be 
shippted  from  one  United  States  port  to 
another  on  a  competitive  basis  that  will  en- 
hance the  supply  of  forest  products  fed  into 
domestic  markets  from  Alaska. 

6.  Study  of  possible  additional  legislative 
action  as  well  as  of  present  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  policies  Intended  to  put 
an  end  once  and  for  all  to  the  boxcar  and 
flatcar  shortages  suffered  by  West  coast  pro- 
ducers and  shippers  of  lumber  and  plywood. 

The  nation  and  the  Congress  face  a  prob- 
lem of  supply  of  lumber  and  plywood  which 
must  be  solved.  It  is  one  which  can  be  solved 
if  we  move  swiftly  and  wisely.  I  commend  this 
Committee  for  the  important  contribution  to 
which  these  hearings  can  lead  in  the  way  of 
necessary  Congressional  action. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31,1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
Washington  prepared  and  the  Nation 
participated  in  another  large  "state"  fu- 
neral. This  time  it  occurred  because  of 
the  death  of  former  President  Eisen- 
hower. These  proceedings  were  not  made 
with  shock,  but  with  sober  reverence  and 
appreciation  for  a  giant  of  a  man  that 
had  played  a  dominant  role  in  world 
affairs  for  the  last  generation. 

During  this  period  of  time  'Ike" — as 
he  was  affectionately  known — repre- 
sented the  best  qualities  of  America.  His 
compassion,  humility,  and  friendliness 
made  him  beloved,  by  millions  through- 
out the  world.  His  ability  to  disagree 
without  being  disagreeable,  contributed 
to  his  success  in  dealing  with  both  quar- 
reling allies  and  the  conflicting  interests 
in  American  society.  That  big  Eisen- 
hower smile  served  for  nearly  30  years, 
as  one  of  the  best  prescriptions  for  a 
troubled  and  sick  world. 

Beyond  this,  Dwlght  Elsenhower  rep- 
resented men's  aspirations  for  Individual 
freedom,  justice,  and  peace  with  honor. 
He  certainly  believed  in  the  worth  and 
merit  of  the  individual.  He  knew  the 
enormous  qualities  and  capabilities  that 
the  individual  possesses,  and  he  knew 
the  accomplishments  they  can  produce. 
In  this  regard,  he  spoke  frequently  of 
the  "uncommon  man."  He  perceptively 
observed  that  it  is  the  "uncommon  man" 
that  produces  a  better  life  and  world, 
and  he  quite  correctly  discovered  this 
quality  in  every  man.  He  further  knew 
that  these  qualities  could  only  be  devel- 
oped in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

Coupled  with  this  Individual  freedom, 
President  Eisenhower  believed  that  jus- 
tice was  an  essential  ingredient  to  devel- 
opment of  man's  aspirations.  His  "cru- 
sade in  Europe"  was  just  such  a  quest 
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for  restoring  justice  and  freedom — from 
the  Nazi  tyranny. 

He  realized  that  peace  could  not  exist 
without  justice.  His  entire  term  as  Presi- 
dent was  dedicated  to  this  quest.  As  a 
successful  warrior  he  knew  too  well  the 
horrors  of  war.  This  prepared  him  as  a 
"warrior  for  peace."  Not  peace  at  any 
price,  but  a  peace  where  the  weaker  na- 
tions would  be  protected  from  the 
stronger;  a  peace  where  men  would  not 
be  subjected  and  forced  to  live  under  a 
government  that  was  not  of  their  own 
choosing. 

As  In  war,  Dwight  Eisenhower  waged  a 
successful  fight  for  peace.  His  years  in 
the  Presidency  were  marked  with  a  pe- 
riod of  stability  unseen  since  the  days 
following  the  First  World  War.  Commu- 
nist aggression  was  curtailed,  the  Korean 
war  was  ehde^;  and  the  letting  of  Ameri- 
can blood  on  foreign  soil  all  but  stopped. 

The  lack  of  strife  and  conflict  on  the 
domestic  scene  was  also  quite  apparent 
during  the  Eisenhower  yeats.  There  was 
no  exploding  racial  antagonism  nor 
were  our  cities  in  flames.  General  "Ike" 
showed  that  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress could  be  made  without  violence  and 
demonstrations. 

Much  more  could  be  said  concerning 
this  man  who  had  a  humble  beginning  on 
the  Kansas  plains.  His  life  was  lived  as  a 
classic  example  to  all.  I  doubt  that  there 
is  a  mother  and  father  who  would  not 
want  their  son  to  emulate  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower's personal  qualities  and  life.  He  is 
no  doubt  our  greatest  soldier-statesman 
since  George  Washington.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  like  George  Washington,  "he 
is  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 


DWIGHT    DAVID    EISENHOWER 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    FENNSYLVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  March  31. 1969 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Friday, 
March  28.  1969,  was  a  bright  and  sunny 
day  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  bright- 
ness suddenly  turned  to  gloom  at  12:25 
p.m.,  with  the  announcement  that  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  and  former  President 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  had  passed 
away. 

Probably  no  President  in  history  re- 
ceived greater  recognition  as  an  "all- 
America  American."  The  phrase  "I  like 
Ike"  was  a  three-word  testimonial. to  the 
great  affection  which  people  had  itr  him, 
not  only  in  his  native  land  but  tm-ough- 
out  the  world.  He  remains  both  at  home 
and  abroad  one  of  the  most  beloved 
American  figures  of  all  time. 

His  was  a  remarkable  life  In  that  he 
served  In  so  many  capacities,  all  of  them 
marked  with  distinction — as  a  military 
man.  as  an  educator,  as  President  of  the 
United  States  and,  finally,  after  a  full 
life  of  public  service,  as  a  private  citi- 
zen. Few  men  in  history  could  match  his 
profound  dignity  or  his  deep  sense  of 
humility. 
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Some  men  seem  to  have  been  born  for 
a  distinct  purpose.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
was  such  a  man.  He  will  forever  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  great  Allied  effort  to  free 
the  European  Continent  from  tyranny 
brought  about  by  a  madman.  He  was 
chosen  because  he  possessed  the  qualities 
of  humanity,  tolerance,  and  an  outstand- 
ing ability  to  work  with  others  and  win 
their  trust  and  cooperation.  History 
shows  this  selection  was  a  wise  choice. 

While  he  was  supreme  commander  of 
the  largest  body  of  fighting  men  and  the 
greatest  army  of  armament  ever  assem- 
bled, Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  will  always 
be  remembered  by  those  who  knew  him 
best  as  a  man  of  peace. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower.  He  was  my  best  known  con- 
stituent. "Ike"  had  that  imique  blend  of 
friendliness  and  competence  that  is  too 
rarely  found  in  men  today.  Against  the 
background  of  these  rare  traits  he  had 
the  distinction  of  living  to  see  himself 
become  a  legend,  certainly  a  fitting  re- 
ward for  his  outstanding  service. 

This  is  an  hour  of  great  sadness  be- 
cause Adams  County  has  lost  a  true 
friend  and  neighbor,  Pennsylvania  has 
lost  a  grand  citizen.  America  has  lost  a 
great  leader,  and  the  world  has  lost  a 
man  it  loved,  respected,  and  revered. 

We  can  take  consolation,  however, 
from  the  realization  that  as  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  gave  so  generously  and  un- 
selfishly of  himself,  so,  too.  did  he  suc- 
ceed in  weaving  himself  into  the  fabric 
of  America  and  into  the  hearts  of  all 
men.  As  we  mourn  his  passing,  we  should 
recall  his  strong  spirit  which  can  guide 
and  sustain  us  in  whatever  troubled  days 
might  lie  ahead.  This  man  was  an  in- 
spiration to  untold  millions,  and  ours  is 
a  better  world  because  he  walked  among 
us. 

To  paraphrase  the  poet's  words. 
"Dwight  David  Eisenhower  has  joined 
the  innumerable  caravan  that  moves  to 
that  mysterious  realm.  He  went  sustained 
and  soothed  by  an  unfaltering  trust.  He 
approached  his  grave  like  one  who  wraps 
the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him,  and 
lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 


COST    OF    LIVING    INCREASES    FOR 
SOCIAL    SECURITY    ANNUITANTS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  ETLBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill'  which  should 
greatly  improve  the  social  security  sys- 
tem by  providing  for  annual  increases  in 
benefits  tied  to  the  upward  movement  of 
the  consumer  price  index. 

At  the  present  time,  about  25  million 
people  are  receiving  over  $2  billion  per 
month  in  social  security  benefits.  Con- 
gress has  increased  the  benefit  level  pe- 
riodically in  the  past.  Only  last  February 
we  raised  the  benefit  level  across  the 
board  by  13  percent.  However,  since  that 
legislation  was  enacted,  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing has  increased  by  4*2  percent  and  it 
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appears  as  thciugh  the  earliest  that  the 
Congress  will  be  able  to  take  action  to 
maintain  the  quying  power  of  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  will  be  next  year  By 
then,  it  is  con^ivable  that  the  cost-of- 
hving  will  havfe  increased  by  almost  10 
nercent.  I  believe  that  something  must 
be  done  to  8pe*d  up  the  process.  There- 
fore. I  have  inljroduced  legislation  today 
which  will  proTide  that  each  December, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  de- 
termine exacU^  what  the  increase— if 
any— in  the  co*-of-llving  has  been  dur- 
ing the  previous  calendar  year  and  then 
make  this  increase  applicable  to  benefits 
paid  in  the  follokving  January. 

Studies  by  thfe  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration have  shown  that  social  security 
beneficiaries,  as  a  group,  have  little  other 
income  beside;  their  axmuities.  This 
means  that,  whun  the  cost-of-living  goes 
up  4>'2  percent  as  it  has  since  last  Feb- 
ruary, each  recipient  must  lower  his 
standawl  of  living  by  just  that  much. 
This  may  mean  one  less  slice  of  bread 
when  the  cost-ojf-living  increases  by  only 
a  small  percenU  ge  but  it  could  mean  an- 
other meatless  day  if  the  inflationary 
spiral  is  not  bn.ught  under  control. 

Because  of  th;  lag  between  benefit  in- 
creases and  in<reases  in  prices,  social 
security  beneficiaries  are   probably   the 
group  that  is  hardest  hit  by  inflation. 
The  civil  service  retirement  program  has 
a  provision  whirh  provides  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  ^rhen  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  increases  by  3  percent  and  remains 
over  this  figure  f  ar  3  consecutive  months 
Legislation  whic  h  passed  the  House  last 
year  and  which  'vill  hopefully  pass  again 
this  year  and  le  enacted  will  provide 
that,   in   addition   to   this  aimuity  in- 
crease, civil  sen,  ice  retirees  will  receive 
another  1 -percent  increase  to  cover  the 
mcrease  in  the  cost  of  living  that  oc- 
curs between  the  time  that  the  3-month 
Consumer  Price  Index  increase  period 
occurs  and  the  time  that  the  annuity 
increase  is  refle<ted  in  retirees'  checks 
I  believe  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
social  security  benefits  should  not  also 
be   increased   wlen   the   cost  of   living 
goes  up. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day does  not  f ol  ow  the  procedure  pro- 
vided  for   the   evil  service   retirement 
system.  I  have  j.dopted  the  yearly  in- 
crease instead  because  of  the  time  in- 
volved in  recomputing  benefits  and  the 
size  of  the  social  security  program.  I  do 
not  thmk  any  other  approach  is  feasible. 
The  expense  a   providing  for  annual 
increases  in  socia  I  security  benefits  can- 
not be  foreseen  \ath  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy because  wn  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing exactly  what  the  cost  of  living  will 
do  from  one  year  to  the  next.  Therefore 
my  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department   of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  muit  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress his  recommendations  for  any  addi- 
tional financing  that  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  cost  cf  providing  additional 
benefits. 

Whether  any  ac^ditional  financing  will 
be  needed  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
relationship  of  indreases  in  wages  to  in- 
When  wages  rise,  the 
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also  increases  because  the  program  is  fi- 
nanced by  a  payroll  tax.  In  some  years 
this  additional  income  may  not  be 
enough  to  finance  the  needed  cost-of- 
living  increase  and  in  other  years  it  may 
be  necessary  to  adopt  other  measures 
By  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  warn  the  Con- 
gress when  any  additional  funding  is 
needed,  we  will  be  able  to  have  the  lead 
time  necessary  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  avoid  any  financial  strain  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  idea  of  cost-of-living  increases  in 
social  security  benefits  was  endorsed  by 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
party  platforms  last  year.  The  measure 
I  have  introduced  today  should  have  bi- 
partisan support  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  wUl  be 
achieved  in  the  shortest  possible  time  so 
that  we  can  insure  that  social  security 
beneficiaries  will  no  longer  be  second- 
class  citizens. 
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also  in  the  years  to  come.  And  in  those 
years.  I  hope  that  we  will  all  work  to 
achieve  the  goals  he  set  for  himself  and 
our  country. 

The  general  told  President  Nixon  just 
the  other  day  that  "understanding"  is 
the  most  needed  thing  in  the  world  to- 
day. He  knew  that  understanding,  and 
not  the  'acquisition  of  unwarranted  in- 
fiuence  by  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex," was  the  key  to  the  survival  of  this 
Nation  and  of  the  human  race. 

Let  us  all  strive  toward  this  under-' 
standing.  The  future  may  well  depend 
upon  our  achieving  it. 

I  speak  for  aU  the  people  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts 
in  extending  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  beloved  widow,  Mamie  Eisenhower, 
to  the  entire  Hsenhower  family,  and  to 
all  his  close  associates.  May  they  be  com- 
forted by  the  knowledge  of  our  great  love 
and  affection  for  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


A^yril  2,  1969 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DWIGHT  D 
EISENHOWER 


THE  LUMBER  PRICE  CRISIS"  IN- 
CREASES IN  SUSTAINED-YIELD 
TIMBER  SUPPLY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  31.  1969 


creases  in  prices. 


income  of  the  so:ial  security  program 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
General  Eisenhower  removes  from  this 
Nation,  the  world,  and  all  of  us  a  tower- 
ing and  noble  figure. 

General  Eisenhower  led  the  most  pow- 
erful military  machine  that  has  ever 
existed  in  the  history  of  this  world.  From 
north  Africa,  through  the  "great  crusade" 
at  Normandy  on  June  6,  1944,  and  on  to 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany 
at  Rheims.  France,  on  May  7.  1945  he 
gallantly  led  and  inspired  his  forces. 

But  above  all,  he  was  a  "soldier  of 
peace."  His  foremost  desire  and  hope  was 
to  witness  the  establishment  of  peace 
upon  this  earth.  His  Presidency  was  char- 
acterized by  a  fervent  belief  in  the  good- 
ness of  man,  and  therefore  in  the  possi- 
bility of  man  achieving  this  peace. 

He  stood  out  magnificently  above  the 
frictions  that  existed  during  his  admin- 
istration. His  humility  and  honesty  defied 
the  efforts  of  his  most  ardent  critics.  His 
character  earned  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  all  humanity. 

As  a  previous  generation  looked  back 
upon  the  pre-Worid  War  I  era,  so  we  look 
back  nostalgically  to  "the  Eisenhower 
years."  They  were  the  last  great  period 
of  peace  this  country  has  enjoyed. 

Peace  did  not  just  come.  President 
Eisenhower  worked  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain it.  He  worked  with  all  that  was  at 
his  disposal.  Foremost  among  these 
"weapons  '  for  peace  was  he,  the  human 
being,  deeply  concerned  about  our  Nation 
and  about  all  of  us. 

It  was  during  the  last  2  years  of  his 
Presidency  that  I  came  to  Congress.  I 
then  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  get- 
ting to  know  him  personally.  This  was 
one  of  the  truly  great  experiences  of  my 
life.  I  shall  treasure  the  memory  not  only 
in  these  days  of  national  mourning  but 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  House  and  Senate  hearings 
on  the  high  price  of  lumber  and  ply- 
wood, and  the  Presidential  task  force 
now  reviewing  this  matter,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  all  parties 
interested  an  article  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Portland  Oregonian  on  this 
subject,  written  by  our  respected  business 
editor,  Mr.  Gerry  Pratt. 

In  this  article  he  describes  how  one 
company,  with  visionary  and  effective 
leadership,  has  increased  its  timber  pro- 
duction markedly,  and  within  the  impor- 
tant concept  of  sustained  yield. 

This  program  could  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  Federal  agencies  charged  with 
management  of  the  U.S.  huge  timber  re- 
sources. Such  intensified  management 
would  not  only  solve  our  supply  and  price 
crisis,  but  would  return  many  additional 
dollars  to  the  Government  for  every  sin- 
gle dollar  invested. 

Here  then  is  Mr.  Pratt's  excellent  ar- 
ticle: 

Making  the  Dollar:    Fast  Growth   Marks 

Georgia-Pacific  Rise 

(By  Gerry  Pratt) 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  has  come  a  long  way 
from  the  days  when  the  old-style  timber  op- 
erators used  to  fold  hands  on  their  belly  lines, 
chuckle  quietly  to  themselves  and  tell  each 
other  with  knowing  glances:  "Just  watch 
they  win  faU  like  a  deck  of  cards." 

Those  were  days  when  Owen  Cheatham  and 
a  quiet  understudy.  Robert  P.  Pamplln,  were 
payl£g  prices  for  timber  that  spelled  pure 
ruin  In  the  eyes  of  any  legitimate  timber 
operator. 

G-P  bought  the  big  Boeing  tract  that  way 
and  the  C.  D.  Johnson  Limiber  Co..  and  then 
In  a  fantastic  $90-mllllon  proxy  battle,  the 
old  Booth-Kelly  timber  out  of  Springfield 
and  ruin  seemed  to  go  glimmering  in  a  flurry 
of  profit  and  growth  figures  that  made  G-P 
stockholders  better  off  than  had  they  got  in 


on  the  ground  floor  of  International  Busi- 
ness Machines. 

And  the  skeptics  stopped  chuckling;  many 
of  them  have  since  gone  out  of  business, 
while  this  week  Georgia-Pacific  brought  out 
an  annual  tepoTt  that  shows  the  upstarts  are 
doing  more  than  $1  billion  a  year  In  busi- 
ness. 

It  would  have  been  presumptuous  perhaps 
in  those  years  for  a  G-P  officer  to  become  a 
spokesman  for  the  timber  industry,  though 
Pamplln  was  even  ten  years  ago  trying  to 
convince  people  his  was  not  a  cut-and-run 
company,  but  one  that  believed  In  a  new 
concept  In  sustained  yield. 

NEW    tree-growth    CYCLE    CONSIDEKED 

G-P's  cutting  cycle  disregarded  the  old 
style  sustalned-yleld  concept  of  14  years  and 
more,  and  moved  Into  a  60-through-90-year 
cycle  that  increased  raw  material  produc- 
tion beyond  what  anyone  else  had  planned. 
I  can  remember  Pamplln  back  In  the  mid-  , 
■50s  standing  on  the  executive  floor  of  the 
G-P  headquarters  explaining  with  the  orna- 
mental butt  end  of  a  log  how  a  tree  grows 
faster  In  Its  younger  years  and  slows  down 
in  the  years  of  old  growth. 

Once,  back  then  when  he  did  venture  out 
as  a  spokesman,  I  told  Paclflc  Northwest 
Trade  Association  members,  and  with  candor 
and  courage,  that  they  should  forget  Ca- 
nadian-American borders  and  begin  to  con- 
sider their  mutual  Interest  and  develop  an 
English-speaking  community  of  nations  for 
an  economic  as  well  as  a  secure  future.  The 
Canadians  In  partlcu^r  ridiculed  the  very 
idea  government  statesmen  in  both  countries 
are  now  repeating  as  original  concepts  In  fu- 
ture planning. 

But  G-P's  Image  and  the  reputation  of  the 
company's  executives  have  developed  to  where 
no  one  Is  disparaging  the  remarks  of  R.  B. 
Pamplln  this  week  on  the  new  crisis,  the  Im- 
balance of  supply  and  demand  In  the  wood 
products  Industry.  The  recent  recovery  from 
near-record  lows  of  plywood  prices.  Pamplln 
says,  "has  been  too  rapid  for  builders'  con- 
struction programming." 

But,  he  points  out,  "the  largest  part  of  the 
industry's  plywood  production  Is  still  selling 
at  mill  prices  slightly  below  the  level  of  20 
years  ago.  However  a  worse  and  more  per- 
manent shortage  faces  us  In  the  future  If 
remedial  action  Is  not  taken  now,"  he  warns. 

■'An  Increase  In  the  allowable  harvest  of 
overripe  federal  timber  Is  urgently  needed, 
but  It  must  be  done  within  long-term  sus- 
tained yield  timber  growing  programs  to  as- 
sure a  continuous  supply  of  raw  material," 
he  says. 

Pamplln  points  to  U.S.  Forest  Service 
studies  Indicating  demand  for  timber  will 
double  during  the  next  30  years.  He  says  two 
temporary  factors  are  blamed  for  the  current 
shortage.  They  are  the  worst  winter  logging 
weather  In  over  half  a  century,  coupled  with 
log  exports  from  federal  lands. 

EXECtrrlVE  hits  too  many  RESERVES 

Pamplln  has  never  been  known  for  a  reluc- 
tance to  tackle  the  hornets,  either  the  built- 
in  "establishment"  of  the  timber  Industry  or 
zealous  "wilderness"  exponents.  And  he  says 
bluntly  now: 

"We  must  not  lock  up  too  much-«^mber 
growing  land  In  single  use.  wllderness<-type 
withdrawals.  With  the  long-range  demand  for 
forest  products  expected  to  Increase  sharply,  a 
permanent  supply-and-demand  squeeze  will 
develop  soon  If  federal  tlmberlands  are  not 
brought  up  to  their  full  growth  and  harvest 
potential." 

Federal  lands  comprise  65  per  cent  of  all 
commercial  tlmberlands  In  the  nation. 
Pamplln  points  out.  'Industry  owns  only  15 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

•As  the  basic  supplier,  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  assume  basic  responsibility.  This 
means  Congress  should  reinvest  more  federal 
timber  sale  revenues  to  grow  more  and  better 
trees  and  to  provide  access  roads  Into  over- 
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ripe  timber  stands.  This  is  a  necessary  part 
of  our  nation's  multi-purpose  wood  fiber, 
watershed  and  recreational  Improvement  pro- 
gram , "  he  contends . 

In  defense  of  current  prices,  the  G-P  chair- 
man points  to  current  price  lists  that  show 
sljeathlng  plywood  $6  a  thousand  below  what 
prices  were  for  the  same  Items  20  years  ago. 
Yet  he  leaves  the  idea  that  this  may  not 
continue. 

"The  next  20  years  will  see  much  more 
pressure  on  raw  material  supplies  to  meet 
the  nation's  needs.  Unless  federal  tlmber- 
lands, not  vitally  needed  for  other  purposes, 
are  geared  to  growing  more  and  better  trees 
faster,  as  modern  timber  management  can, 
we  face  much  more  serious  supply-demand- 
prlce  problems." 

Pamplln  Is  perhaps  the  one  Industry  spokes, 
man  who  can  talk  like  that  today  and  be  ac- 
cepted as  knowing  what  he's  talking  about. 
He  has  been  right  before. 


STATEMENT  BY  DR.  ISAAC  LEWIN 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  AGUDAS 
ISRAEL  WORLD  ORGANIZATION, 
BEFORE  THE  UNITED  NA-nONS 
COMMISSION  FOR  SOCIAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Social 
Development  discussed,  at  its  recent  ses- 
sion, a  report  by  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation—UNESCO— on  the  role  of  edu- 
cation in  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

In  this  report.  UNESCO  dealt  with 
such  topics  as  educational  planning,  the 
quantitative  expansion  in  education,  the 
cost  and  yield  of  educational  systems,  the 
structures  and  content  of  education, 
higher  education  and  youth  problems, 
and  research.  The  report  examined  how 
educational  planning  can  best  be  geared 
to  the  needs  of  development.  It  empha- 
sized the  need  for  high-quality  and  con- 
tinuing education  at  all  levels. 

In  the  discussion  participated  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Greece, 
Pakistan,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  In- 
dia, Spain,  and,  as  the  only  representa- 
tive of  a  nongovernmental  organization 
with  consultative  status  with  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  Rabbi  Dr. 
Isaac  Lewin,  of  the  Agudas  Israel  World 
Organization. 

I  have  known  Dr.  Lewin  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  highly  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  West  Side  community  in  Man- 
hattan. He  is  a  very  learned  individual, 
is  the  author  of  several  books  in  the  field 
of  medieval  and  modern  Jewish  history, 
and  a  professor  of  history  in  the  Bernard 
Revel  Graduate  School  of  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Lewin  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  work  of  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  and  its  subsidiary,  the 
Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities, 
over  the  last  21  years. 

In  his  statement,  delivered  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1969,  Dr.  Lewin  suggested  that 
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the  United  Nations  call  on  all  govern- 
ments to  include  in  the  school  curric- 
ulums  on  primary  and  secondary  levels 
special  courses  on  international  under- 
standing and  peace,  stressing  simulta- 
neously the  need  of  elimination,  in  the 
future,  of  war  and  of  racial  and  religious 
conflicts. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Lewin 's  statement  fol- 
lows; 
Statement  by  Dr.  Isaac  Lewin  on  Behalf  or 

THE  ActJDAS   Israel   World   Organization. 

Before  the  United   Nations  Commission 

FOR  Social  Development.  February  18.  1969 

In  the  very  valuable  report  of  UNESCO 
on  the  role  of  education  in  the  economic 
and  social  development,  one  chapter  has  to 
be  singled  out  as  particularly  Important.  This 
Is  the  chapter  called  "The  Objectives  of  Edu- 
cation." May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words  In  connection  with  this  chapter,  as 
well  as  on  the  chapter  called  "Problems  of 
the  Content  of  Education:  The  Adaptation 
of  Education  to  Life." 

UNESCO  rightly  emphasized  the  fact  that 
"all  education  is  intended  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  life."  Indeed  education  and  life  can- 
not be  separated.  Only  If  the  life  and  daily 
practices  of  individuals  as  well  as  entire 
groups  conform  to  the  teachings  received  In 
school,  can  one  say  that  education  has 
achieved  Its  purpose  and  Its  aims,  and  that 
education  has  been  Integrated  in  the  social 
structure. 

The  report  mentions  that  "originally  .  .  . 
education  handed  down  a  set  of  moral  and 
cultural  values  bequeathed  by  preceding  gen- 
erations. These  enabled  the  individual  to  find 
his  place  In  a  relatively  stable  ethical  and 
spiritual  universe." 

How  is  It  today?  We  live  In  times  of  almost 
unprecedented  tensions.  The  danger  of  war — 
and  probably  of  a  more  destructive  war  than 
ever  before — is  greater  today  than  it  was  at 
any  time  since  "World  War  II.  Millions  of  in- 
nocent lives  were  destroyed  in  the  last  war 
due  to  Nazism  and  its  unbelievable  social 
and  cultural  retrogression.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  racial  and  religious  conflicts 
have  not  been  diminished  today. 

In  such  times  the  United  Nations  should 
give  guidance  to  all  nations  by  urging  them 
to  Include  in  the  education  of  the  young 
generation  the  moral  principles  based  on  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the  Prophets,  and 
tD  call  all  human  beings  to  mutual  under- 
standing and  peace. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say.  as  the  UNESCO  re- 
port concludes  In  Its  chapter  on  "The  Objec- 
tives of  Education."  that  "most  governments 
and  educational  authorities,  whatever  their 
political  and  social  systems  or  beliefs,  are  at- 
taching not  less  but  more  Importance  to  the 
teaching  of  morals,  ethics,  spiritual  values. 
International  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion, love  of  peace,  and  solidarity  with  the 
rest  of  mankind."  Rather.  I  would  suggest 
that  a  more  definite  step  be  taken  by  this 
Commission  and  later  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council — namely,  that  a  resolution  be 
adopted  calling  on  all  governments  to  in- 
clude In  the  school  curricula  on  primary  and 
secondary  levels  special  courses  on  inter- 
national understanding  and  peace,  stressing 
simultaneously  the  need  of  elimination,  in 
the  future,  of  war  and  of  racial  and  religious 
conflicts. 

This  would  undoubtedly  be  an  Important 
step  In  the  march  toward  social  development 
of  mankind  for  three  reasons. 

First  of  all,  it  would  Integrate  education 
into  the  social  structure  of  the  world. 

Secondly,  such  action  could  certainly  be 
considered  as  an  Improvement  In  the  quality 
of  education. 

Thirdly,  It  wovJd  also  mean  that  the 
United  Nations  Is  taking  part  In  educational 
planning,  which  Is  essential  for  social  and 
economic  development... 

The  grave  crisis  demands  Immediate  action. 
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THE  NETV  CARDINAL 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 


OF    Krw    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdai/^  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  was 
a  great  loss  to  New  York,  to  the  Nation, 
and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Fortunately,  his  j  successor.  Archbishop 
Terence  J.  Cookel  just  recently  elevated 
to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  possesses  the 
same  qualities  qf  compassion,  under- 
standing, perceptjon  and  initiative  which 
distinguished  his  predecessor. 

A  perceptive  pioflle  of  the  new  cardi- 
nal appeared  in  last  Saturday's  New 
York  Post.  It  merits  the  attention  of  all 
of  us  and  I  pres((nt  it  herewith  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record: 

Tereijce  J-  Cooke:  The  New  Cardinal 
--(By  Antliony  Manclni) 

Now  the  scarlet  laantle  falls  to  Terence  J. 
Coolce  and,  with  it.  an  extra  dimension  to  an 
already  btirdensoms  and  influential  minis- 
try. As  one  of  the  joungest  of  the  134-mem- 
ber  College  of  Cardinals,  the  48-year-old 
Archbishop  of  New  York  will  participate  In 
the  highest  councils  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  College  helpe  the  Pope  to  gov- 
ern and,  as  the  o:caslon  arises,  chooses  a 
new  Pope  from  with  In  Its  ranks. 

Yesterday  Cooke  greeted  the  news  of  his 
elevation  with  the  humility  and  directness 
that  has  become  his  trademark:  "Just  to  be 
a  good  priest,"  he   lald  of  his  goals. 

Word  that  he  wai  designated  by  Pope  Paul 
as  one  of  the  four  new  American  cardinals 
came  to  him  In  W  ishlngton,  where  he  was 
attending  a  meetli  g  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Ciuse  and  Prevention  of 
Violence. 

"I  thought  I  was  much  too  young,"  he 
told  newsmen,  flaslilng  his  buck  teeth  in  a 
ready  smile.  "And  1  know  of  others  through 
the  world  I  felt  more  deserving." 

It  la  safe  to  say —  despite  the  expressions  of 
modesty — that  the  man  who  last  year  took 
over  the  spiritual  stewardship  of  nearly  2 
million  Catholics  in  one  of  the  richest  sees 
of  the  Church  will  approach  this  fresh  chal- 
lenge with  the  quiet  confidence  that  has 
marked  the  first  year  of  his  reign  here. 

Innovation  without  fanfare  has  character- 
ized his  administration  so  far  and  there  Is 
hope  in  both  the  liberal  and  conservative 
wings  of  the  local  Church  that  Cooke,  as 
cardinal  ( his  elevat  on  takes  place  at  a  secret 
consistory  In  Rome  on  April  28),  will  prove 
something  special.   Indeed. 

He  has  proved  a  masterly  conciliator.  The 
conservatives,  while  recognizing  the  need  for 
social  change,  are  heartened  by  his  tradi- 
tional views  on  ma  ,ters  of  faith  and  dogma. 
The  liberals,  on  tlie  other  hand,  while  re- 
specting his  sense  3f  tradition,  are  encour- 
aged by  his  avowed  interest  in  social  Justice 
and  some  of  the  st  tps  he  has  taken  In  that 
direction. 

"We  sincerely  hoje,"  said  a  liberal  priest 
here,  "that  now  tt  at  he's  got  the  red  hat, 
he  win  be  even  mors  free  to  be  his  own  man. 
It's  still  a  waiting  g  ame  for  us  and  he  Is  still 
very  much  an  unknown  quantity." 

While  some  of  the  liberals  are  ever  mind- 
ful of  Cooke's  appn  ntlceshlp  under  his  con- 
servative predecesso  r,  the  late  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  they  gave  huii  fair  marks  for  his  first 
year. 

Although  little  substantive  change  has 
been  made  during  the  Archbishop's  short 
tenure,  there  is  widespread  satisfaction  with 
the  gestures  and  hlu  establishment  of  liberal 
organizations  whocns  goal  Is  the  attainment 
of  social  and  racial  parmony  and  equality. 
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For  example,  they  cite  his  generally  pro- 
gressive action  In  the  fields  of  race  relations 
and  Church  democratization.  But — and  this 
is  a  real  sore  p)olnt — they  also  cite  his  quick 
endorsement  in  a  pastoral  letter  of  Pope 
Paul's  unflinching  encyclical  on  birth  control. 

Some  of  the  steps  the  Archbishop  has 
taken  to  liberalize  the  traditionally  con- 
servative Archdiocese  recently  have  included: 

Setting  up  a  Social  Justice  Task  Force  to 
explore  the  problems  of  race,  poverty  and 
urban  renewal. 

Appointing  the  Archdiocese's  first  Negro 
pastor,  Father  Harold  Salmon  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  parish;  Salmon  was  also  named 
Vicariate  Delegate  of  Harlem,  with  authority 
over  all  parishes  in  Harlem. 

Cooke's  endorsement  of  the  Kerner  Report 
on  civil  disorders. 

The  institution  of  new  scholarship  pro- 
grams to  train  more  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Negro 
priests. 

Urging  "a  careful  study"  of  New  York 
State's  proposed  abortion  reform  laws,  in- 
stead of  condemning  them  outright. 

His  cautious  but  encouraging  response  to 
a  memorandum  of  priorities  by  an  organiza- 
tion of  priests  calling  for  sweeping  reforms 
in  democratizing  the  Archdiocese. 

Aside  from  the  substantive  Issues,  Cooke's 
warm  personal  style  and  his  pastoral  em- 
phasis have  impressed  many  prominent  lay- 
men and  priests. 

"He  Is  a  very  communicative  Archbishop 
and  very  close  to  the  people,"  said  John 
Sweeney,  president  of  the  Guild  of  Catholic 
Lawyers.  "He  always  has  a  willing  ear  for 
us  and  is  most  accessible.  He's  really  very 
easy  to  reach  and  talk  to." 

The  Guild  supports  the  Archbishop's  stand 
in  backing  the  Papal  Encyclical  on  birth 
control  and  many  of  his  other  conservative 
positions  in  matters  of  dogma. 

There  Is  general  pleasure  among  conserva- 
tives and  liberals  alike  in  the  Archbishop's 
pronounced  habit  of  soliciting  advice  from 
laymen  and  low-ranking  priests  before  mak- 
ing decisions. 

"His  advocacy  of  the  parish  council  Is 
quite  heartening,"  said  one  layman  who 
counts  himself  among  the  conservatives. 
"And  we  like  the  idea  that,  soon  after  he 
took  office,  he  sent  his  priests  from  the  chan- 
cery around  to  everybody  In  the  archdiocese 
asking  our  opinion  on  all  matters,  partic- 
ularly education." 

To  grapple  with  the  urgent  problems  of  the 
parochial  school  system — plunged  Into  finan- 
cial crisis  by  the  flight  of  middle-class  whites 
to  the  subiu-bs — Cooke  last  April  set  up  an 
elite  panel  of  educators  and  civic  leaders.  In- 
cluding such  prominent  laymen  as  Schools 
Supt.  Donovan  and  former  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  Cyrus  Vance. 

"He's  moving  surely  with  the  tide  of  secu- 
larization which  is  sweeping  the  Church," 
one  priest  said. 

In  the  meantime,  Cooke — whose  political, 
prowess  was  once  a  question  mark — has 
shown  a  definite  flair  in  this  realm.  From  a 
relatively  obscure  start,  he  has  begun  to  carve 
out  a  national  reputation  for  himself. 

Some  of  his  success  here  can  be  attributed 
to  tragic  coincidence.  On  the  night  of  his  In- 
vestiture as  Archbishop  on  April  4,  1968.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  was  slain  in  Memphis.  In 
the  succeeding  days,  Cooke's  solemn  coun- 
tenance was  flashed  across  the  nation,  hands 
clasped  with  James  Farmer  and  Mayor  Lind- 
say, singing  "We  Shall  Overcome"  at  a  cere- 
mony In  King's  honor  in  Central  Park;  and 
later  at  the  Memphis  funeral. 

Two  months  later,  he  delivered  before  the 
nation  a  eiilogy  for  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Then,  after  the  Kennedy  assassination. 
President  Johnson  named  him  to  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence. 

Father  Joseph  Fltzpatrlck,  S.J.,  a  sociology 
professor  at  Pordham  University,  has  been 
assisting  the  Archbishop  In  his  work  with  the 
Commission. 
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"He  has  made  a  great  contribution  here," 
Fltzpatrlck  said  yesterday.  "He  made  an  im- 
pressive and  effective  intervention  In  having 
special  hearings  on  the  role  that  the  private 
sector,  namely  schools,  churches  and  welfare 
agencies  might  play  In  the  effort  to  correct 
violence  In  the  United  States.  I  think  this  is 
In  keeping  with  his  sense  of  a  pastoral  mis- 
sion." 

His  pastoral  approach  has  Impressed  others 
as  well. 

"He  Is  more  available  to  the  people  of  the 
archdiocese — his  flock — than  any  other  arch- 
bishop In  the  history  of  the  archdiocese,"  said 
James  E.  Foley,  state  deputy  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus.  "Shortly  after  ils  installation 
he  visited  every  county  In  the  archdiocese. 
You  can  sit  with  him,  explain  your  problems 
and  get  answers." 

His  main  accomplishments,  in  the  view  of 
many,  have  been  In  the  field  of  race  relations. 

"I  really  think  it's  quite  an  Improvement 
over  the  kind  of  attitudes  there  used  to  be" 
in  the  Chancery,  remarked  a  spokesman  for 
the  Catholic  Interracial  Council,  a  civil  rights 
organization. 

Specifically,  the  spokesman  pointed  out 
that  on  April  23,  Cooke  will  present  the 
Father  John  LaFarge  Award  for  Interracial 
Justice  to  Urban  League  director  Whitney  M. 
Young  Jr.  (Previous  recipients  have  Included 
Nelson  Rockefeller  and  George  Meany.)  He 
also  cited  Cooke's  appointment  of  Father 
Salmon  as  spiritual  adviser  of  the  Council 
and  encouragement  to  add  more  black  per- 
sons to  the  organization's  board. 

"It's  a  beginning,  a  step,"  the  Council 
spokesman  concluded.  Cooke's  apparently 
genuine  concern  for  the  plight  of  the  under- 
privileged was  forged  In  the  crucible  of  his 
own  poor  origins  and  early  labors  as  a  priest 
In  social  work  and  Catholic  Charities. 

"Clearly,  he  knows  the  social  problems," 
said  a  prominent  Catholic  lawyer-layman.  Dr. 
John  Connorton.  "He  is  a  professional  social 
worker." 

His  official  biography  unfolds  almost  like 
a  parody  of  the  poor-boy-makes-good  stories. 

Terence  James  Cooke  was  born  in  Man- 
hattan on  March  1,  1921,  the  son  of  an  Irish 
immigrant  from  Galway.  His  father,  Michael 
Cooke,  was  at  first  a  chauffeur  whose  em- 
ployers Included  the  actor  John  Barrymore. 

In  the  early  1920s,  the  family  moved  to  the 
Throgs  Neck  section  of  the  Bronx  where 
Cooke  was  reared  while  his  father  worked  as 
a  tile  layer.  The  family  eventually  bought  a 
stucco  house  at  2897  Coddlngton  Av.  From 
his  earliest  years,  young  Terry  is  remembered 
by  his  neighbors  as  a  studious  and  devout 
boy  with  a  passion  for  music.  He  studied  and 
played  the  violin. 

"Yes,  I  loved  the  violin,"  he  told  a  Post  re- 
porter last  year.  "I  won't  say  how  well  I 
played,  but  I  played — and  thank  heavens  we 
weren't  living  in  an  apartment  house  with 
neighbors  all  arounti  to  lodge  complaints." 
Later  the  Cookes  escaped  the  city  to  a  ranch 
house  In  Rockland  County,  where  the  father 
stayed  until  his  death  at  75. 

Cooke's  mother  Margaret  died  when  her 
son  was  10,  but  her  place  was  taken  by  his 
aunt.  Mary  Gannon,  who  helped  raise  him 
and  his  brother  and  sister.  Mifes  Gannon  Is 
now  a  retired  salesclerk  living  In  Stuyve- 
sant  Town. 

The  Cardinal-designate's  sister  Katherlne, 
who  is  unmarried,  lives  with  the  elderly  aunt 
and  his  brother  Joseph  lives  In  Niagara  Falls 
with  his  family. 

Tl-.e  seed  of  young  Terry's  vocation  to  the 
priesthood  was  planted  when  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  a  Benedictine  elementary  school  in 
West  Nyack.  He  went  on  to  Cathedral  Prep 
and  St.  Joseph's  Seminary  in  Yonkers.  Or- 
dained In  the  priesthood  by  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  on  Dec.  1.  1945,  he  was  assigned  to  par- 
ish work  at  St.  Athanaslus  In  the  Bronx. 
Despite  his  pastoral  approach  now,  Cooke's 
experience  as  a  parish  priest  was  short.  After 
two  years,  he  was  sent  to  Catholic  University 
for  graduate  work  in  social  sciences  and  later 
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took  a  Master's  degree  in  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

In  1949,  he  took  up  duties  on  the  staff  of 
Catholic  Charities,  giving  part  of  his  tUne  to 
St.  Jude  m  Manhattan,  his  final  parish  as- 
signment. 

Teaching  assignments  followed  at  Fordham 
and  St.  Joseph's  until  Spellman  appointed  the 
young  priest  his  personal  secretary  In  1957. 

Prom  that  time  on.  Father  Cooke's  rise 
In  the  hierarchy  was  rapid.  He  was  conse- 
crated an  auxiliary  bishop  in  1965  after  han- 
dling all  the  arrangements  for  Pope  Paul's 
visit  to  this  country.  Before  then,  his  pro- 
motions had  Included  vice  chancellor  of  the 
archdiocese  (1958),  chancellor  (1961)  pro- 
thonotary  apostolic  (1964)  and  Archdlocesan 
vicar  general  (1965).  And  it  was  Spellman 
himself,  according  to  reports,  who  told  Pope 
Paul  that  Cooke  would  be  a  worthy  successor 
as  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

Now,  less  than  a  year  after  that  elevation, 
he  has — as  expected — reached  the  pinnacle 
of  Church  ranks,  just  below  the  papal  office 

Itself. 

How  will  he  fare  in  the  near-Byzantine  by- 
ways of  Vatican  politics? 

"He  has  been  sitting  for  years  at  the  feet 
of  a  man  (Cardinal  Spellman)  who  was  a 
consummate  expert  on  the  Vatican,"  one 
close  associate  said. 

"If  he  has  had  anything  to  do  with  New 
York  City  and  Its  political  and  social  life," 
added  Sweeney  of  the  Catholic  Lawyers 
Guild,  "he  comes  well-equipped  to  handle 
the  political  relationships  of  the  Vatican.  If 
you  wanted  to  really  sum  It  up — he  is  a  diplo- 
mat." 
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Mrs.  Hunt  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Elsen- 
hower and  her  devoted  family. 


THE  1968  NATIONAL  REHABILITA- 
TION ASSOCIATION  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOV^^ER 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

O^  NEW     JERSBT 

Monday,  March  31, 1969 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  and  Americans  everywhere  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  a  great  man,  a  great 
leader,  and  a  great  American,  I>wight 
David  Eisenhower. 

I  was  temporarily  assigned  to  General 
Eisenhower's  command  during  World 
War  n,  and  It  was  my  personal  pleasure 
over  the  years  to  meet  him  on  several  oc- 
casions. I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  high 
moral  character,  impeccable  integrity, 
and  possessed  of  a  rare  quality;  namely, 
wisdom,  bom  of  inherent  compassion  for 
his  fell(>w  man,  an  understanding  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  a  depth  of  in- 
sight known  from  experience,  and  a  ca- 
pacity to  apply  the  lessons  of  history  to 
contemporary  realities. 

As  the  34th  President  of  the  United 
States,  General  Eisenhower  was  to  deal 
with  yet  another  war  whose  conclusion 
was  a  prelude  to  an  era  of  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  stability.  He  brought  to  this 
Nation  the  highest  respect  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  world,  the  confidence 
of  its  people,  and  a  renewed  faith  in  our 
American  heritage  as  set  by  his  own  ex- 
ample.' His  courage  and  leadership  were 
dedicated  to  the  moral  right  that  men 
everywhere  might  live  in  peace  and  free- 
dom, and  his  memory  wlll^ve  on  in  our 
hearts  as  an  inspiration  to  give  us  the 
spiritual  strength  to  meet  the  challenges 
both  present  and  future.  He  once  said: 

Faith  Is  our  surest  strength,  our  greatest 
resource. 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  the  Federal  regulations  gov- 
erning the  application  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1968 
became  effective.  The  way  is  now  cleared 
for  the  administrative  implementation 
of  those  significant  amendments  which 
comprise  one  of  the  most  constructive 
products  of  the^90th  Congress.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
which,  under  the  able  leadership  of  its 
chairman,  Carl  D,  Perkins,  and  the  sub- 
committee chairriian,  Roman  C.  Pucin- 
SKi,  developed  this  legislation.  These 
amendments  were  a  fitting  climax  to  the 
public  career  of  Senator  Lister  Hill,  who 
headed  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  handling  this  mat- 
ter and  who  for  decades  gave  niagnifi- 
cent  leadership  to  health  and  rehabili- 
tation public  policy. 

I  mark  this  occasion  because  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments, unanimously  approved  by  Con- 
gress, call  for  a  very  significant  expan- 
sion of  the  rehabilitation  program.  VRA 
at  all  levels  is  called  upon  to  adapt  its 
excellent  services  to  the  socioeconomi- 
cally  disadvantaged,  to  the  poor  in  the 
ghetto,  to  the  delinquent  youth,  to  the 
imdereducated,  and  to  others  whose  em- 
ployability  has  been  severely  limited  by 
their  status  in  our  society.  There  is  a 
new  mandate  to  the  rehabilitation  sys- 
tem to  serve  the  long-term  hard-core 
jobless. 

Of  course,  I  am  personally  especially 
gratified  that  these  new  amendments 
call  for  a  new  careers  program  to  be  de- 
veloped both  to  meet  manpower  needs 
in  rehabilitation  and  to  provide  new  job 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped.  The 
new  careers  provision  in  the  VRA  legis- 
lation of  1968  is  patterned  on  the  new 
careers  provision  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act  which  I  sponsored  in  1966 
and  reflects  the  promise  and  success  of 
that  program. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  ade- 
quately enlarge  the  appropriation  for  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion to  permit  the  full  development  of 
the  new  dimension  Congress  added  in 
1968.  Under  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  Miss  Mary  Switzer  and  Dr.  Joseph  V. 
Hunt  the  VRA  has  been  one  of  our  most 
successful  public  service  programs  and 
deserves  our  full  funding  support  in  its 
new  responsibilities. 

Congress  and  the  administration  have 
been  greatly  assisted  in  their  program 
development  in  this  area  by  the  profes- 
sionals, experts,  and  program  operators 
working    in    rehabilitation.    They    are 
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largely  and  well  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Association  led  by 
its  executive  director,  E.  B.  Whitten. 

The  NRA  at  its  recent  convention  in 
New  Orleans.  La.,  gave  special  attention 
to  this  new  dimension  in  rehabilitation. 
The  opening  address  at  the  NRA  conven- 
tion was  prepared  by  one  of  our  coun- 
try's outstanding  experts  in  the  man- 
power   and    anti-poverty    fields.    Prof. 
Russell  A.  Nixon,  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity.  Dr.  Nixon's   address  very   clearly 
analyzes  and  describes  the  significance 
of  the  1968  Amendments  to  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act,  and  should  be 
of  great  interest  to  my  colleagues : 
The  1968  National  Rehabilitation  Associ- 
ation National  Conference 
(Address  by  Russell  A.  Nixon.  Ph.  D.) 
The  decision  of  the  National  RelmbUita- 
tion  Association  to  focus  lu  1968  conference 
on   ■Rehabilitation  In  a  Troubled  World"  re- 
flects alertness  and  sensitive  concern  for  the 
significantly  changing  setting  in  which  vo- 
cational   rehabilitation    is   to   function   and 
develop  In  the  period  ahead.  This  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  progressive   and  enlightened 
leadership  long  given  in  the  field  of  rehabili- 
tation  by  the  Association,   by  Its  member- 
ship, and  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials,  and  the  Congress  with  which  NRA 
works.  Implicit  in  this  focus  on  our  "trou- 
bled world"  are  two  other  relevant  descrip- 
tions of  the  present  stage  setting  of  efforts 
at  "human  reenforcement"  as  we  enter  the 
last  tlilrd  of  the  20th  Century :  It  Is  not  only 
a  troubled  world,  but  It  Is  a  changing  world — 
and  it  is  a  challenging  world.  It  is  within  this 
troubled,   changing,  challenging  scene   that 
rehabilitation    must    define    Its    enormously 
growing  and  Increasingly  central  role  in  the 
development  of  hvunan  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  nation  and  Its  people. 

You  who  are  so  sensitive  to  the  "human 
condition"  and  concerned  with  the  state  of 
our  society,  need  hatdly  to  be  told  that  these 
are  "troubled  times".  Our  most  thoughtful 
men  are  constantly  underlining  the  ur- 
gency and  the  danger  of  what  Is  now  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  o  crisis  in  our  society: 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  John  Gardner  said  "I 
cannot  speak  with  assurance,  only  with  con- 
cern .  .  .  (people  fall  to  see)  the  alarming 
character  of  our  domestic  crisis  ...  we  are 
In  deep  trouble  as  a  people  .  .  ." 

We  are  told  by  Mollle  Orshansky,  the  So- 
cial Security  Board's  expert  statistician,  that 
at  last  estimate  for  1966,  there  are  50  mU- 
llon  persons — 25  percent  of  our  population — 
who  are  "economically  deprived".  The  Office 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  tells  us  that  "at 
any  given  point  in  time,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 2  million  young  men  (aged  10  to  17) 
who  are  either  currently  or  have  recently 
been  delinquent." 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  concludes  that  "Our  nation  Is 
moving  toward  two  societies,  one  black,  one 
white — separate  and  unequal."  This  distin- 
guished Commission  of  responsible  men 
studying  the  violent  and  bloody  disorders 
of  1967  emphasized  that  these  "disorders  are 
not  simply  a  problem  of  the  racial  ghetto 
or  the  city  .  .  .  They  are  symptoms  of  social 
Ills  that  have  become  endemic  in  oxir  society 
and  now  affect  every  American  .  .  .  and  the 
resulting  discontent  and  disruption  threaten 
democratic  values  fundamental  to  our  prog- 
ress as  a  free  society." 

We  have  lagged  In  "cleaning  up  the  hid- 
eous legacy  of  the  Industrial  revolution"  and 
of  our  slave  system,  and  In  building  a  gen- 
uinely humane  and  equitable  society.  A  huge 
gap  exists  between  our  enormous  techno- 
logical and  social  potential  and  our  achieve- 
ment.  Our  actions   have  not  matched  our 
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promises.  We  are  being  told  by  a  restless  and 
dissatisfied  peoplfe  "Today  Is  yesterdays'  to- 


morrow, and  you 
Institutions,  are 


true   that  as   the 

says  "The  times 

never   before,   the 


promised."  Our  society,  our 
t>elng  called  to  account  by 


a  "revolution  of  /tslng  expectations",  not  In 
Asia  or  Africa,  liut  right  here  within  our 
own  nation,  a  "rcolutton"  which  cannot  and 
should  not  be  evdded. 
But  if  these  aije  troubled  days.  It  is  also 
poet-singer  Bobby  Dylan 
they  are  a  'Changln* ".  As 
social  and  economic  Ills 
of  our  time  are  Acknowledged  and  are  de- 
clared unacceptable.  The  facts  of  poverty 
and  the  ghetto  wfre  well  known  long  before 
the  so-called  "Wl|ar  on  Poverty"  was  de- 
clared— but  they  ;^ere  conveniently  put  aside 
and  largely  out  >f  sight  lasofar  as  public 
policy  and  atteni  Ion  was  concerned.  Now. 
regardless  of  the  limits  or  even  failures  of 
that  "War",  out  of  the  complex  develop- 
ments of  this  de<ade  It  seems  certain  that 
as  long  as  poverty  Eind  slums  and  discrimina- 
tion remain  In  our  society  they  will  be  on 
the  main  agenda  of  our  public  policy  and 
programs. 

As  Si^arshall  Mc:.uhan  writes  in  The  Me- 
dium i|J/ie  Messoge 

"The  shock  of  recognition  I  In  an  electric 
Information  envirdnment,  minorities  can  no 
longer  be  contalnel — ignored.  Too  many  peo- 
ple know  too  much  about  each  other.  Our 
new  environment  comp>els  commitment  and 
participation.  We  have  t>ecome  Irrevocably 
involved  with,  aJ  id  responsible  for.  each 
other." 

The  focus  shifts  from  degrees  of  progress 
and  service  to  the  inmet  needs,  to  the  things 
still  to  be  done.  This  is  the  significance  of 
the  Declaration  of  the  Urban  Coalition  rep- 
resenting major  i:idustrlal,  financial,  labor 
and  civil  rights  for:e8  led  by  Henry  Ford  and 
Davd  Rockefeller  which  sounds  an  alarm 
and  calls  for  a  m  llion  new  human  servico 
Jobs.  This  is  the  r  leaning  of  the  finding  of 
the  National  Cksmnilttee  on  Civil  Disorders — 
a  bipartisan  CommLssion  which  included  the 
Governor  of  IlUnoii,  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
City,  the  head  of  Iltton  Industries  Inc.,  and 
the  Chief  of  Poll^  of  Atlanta,  Georgia — 
that  "only  a  greai  ly  enlarged  commitment 
to  national  action — compassionate,  massive 
and  sustained,  backed  by  the  will  and  re- 
sources of  the  most  powerful  and  the  richest 
nation  on  the  earth  — can  shape  a  future  that 
is  compatible  witi  the  historic  Ideals  of 
American  Society." 

For  rehabilitation,  this  changing  focus  and 
emphasis  is  acuteiy  relevant  for  it  is  in- 
creasingly clear  tl  at  rehabilitation  of  the 
disabled  cannot  advance  In  Isolation  from 
the  social  and  ecdnomlc  strains,  problems 
and  convulsions  wl  ilch  challenge  our  coun- 
try today.  These  n  >w  developments  are  sig- 
nificantly refiected--as  we  shall  see — in  the 
1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  a:  Id  in  the  splendid  fie- 
porf  0/  tfie  National  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  These 
changes  arising  In  ;hese  troubled  times  add 
to  the  traditional  inisslon  of  rehabilitation 
in  several  very  dlfl  cult  and  very  challeng- 
ing ways:     < 

First. — New  quan  ;ltatlve  dimensions  shift 
emphasis  from  satisfaction  that  207,000 
persons  were  rehal  llltated  In  fiscal  1968 — 
the  long  waited  200  000  barrier  was  broken — 
to  the  fact  that  O'er  300,000  new  physical 
and  mental  disability  cases  needing  voca- 
tional rehabllltatlor  went  unattended  and  a 
backlog  of  over  5  nlUlon  unservlced  men- 
tally and  phj'sical  y  handicapped  persons 
continued  to  grow. 

Second. — A  new  emphasis  and  a  new  man- 
date Is  given  to  reach  and  service  adequately 
the  toughest  cases,  develop  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  employment  contacts  with  private 
industry  for  handicapped  workers,  to  ex- 
tend foUowup  servces  and  attention  after 
Initial  Job  placemei  t,  to  provide  services  to 
families  of   the   ha;idlcapped,   and   to  raise 
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to  a  new  level  the  vocational  and  work  ad- 
justment services  of  rehabilitation. 

Third. — The  experience,  processes  and  re- 
sources of  vocational  rehabilitation  are  now 
to  be  extended  beyond  the  traditional  physi- 
cally and  mentally  disabled  to  serve  the 
needs  of  those  suffering  socio-economic  han- 
dicaps which  limit  employabillty. 

Fully  Implemented,  this  new  legislaUve 
mandate  will  make  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion a  central  factor  in  the  toughest  and 
most  Intractable  part  of  our  national  man- 
power, urban,  and  anti-poverty  problem — 
the  vocational  rescue  of  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. This  is  a  new  ball  game  for  VRA 
with  new  rules,  and  new  methods  of  scoring. 
Is  VRA  ready— if  not,  what  needs  to  tie  done 
to  get  ready? 

Finally,  a  significant  new  approach  to  the 
manpower  needs  of  rehabilitation  Is  opened 
by  the  provision  for  "new  career"  employ- 
ment and  training  projects  aimed  at  in- 
creased utilization  In  a  radically  new  way 
of  nonprofessional  workers  recruited  from 
the  handicapped  of  all  categories  and  from 
the  general  working  force.  Building  on  the 
existing  experience  In  rehabilitation  in  the 
utilization  of  support  personnel,  this  new 
Amendment  adds  an  Important  new  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  dimension  to  the 
manpower  supply  program  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion services. 

These  enormous  enlargements  of  the  re- 
habilitation mission  have  been  gestatlng  In 
the  developing  work  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation during  the  recent  years — they  are  now 
made  specific  and  formal  in  the  1968  Amend- 
ments. They  suggest  that  a  major  trans- 
formation under  way  for  rehabilitation: 

In  size — from  a  program  which  spent  $116 
million  five  years  ago  to  a  program  already 
authorized  by  Congress  In  three  years.  In 
1971.  to  start  spending  around  $1.25  billion 
annually. 

In  content — from  a  well  conducted  but 
relatively  small  program  performing  mag- 
nificent services  for  a  special  group  of 
especially  needy  persons,  to  a  major  program 
in  the  center  of  the  socio-economic  storm, 
significantly  Involved  in  the  labor  market,  in 
the  antlpoverty,  ghetto,  minority  participa- 
tion, and  urban  decentralization  problems 
that  stir  our  society. 

This  expanded  and  changed  role  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  is  not  the  product  of 
any  special  bureau  or  service  agency  drive 
for  expansion — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  dis- 
tinguished Administrator  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  of  HEW,  Mary  Swltzer 
is  the  most  legislatively  charismatic  govern- 
ment official  appearing  before  Congressional 
committees.  It  is  growth  that  has  not  been 
sought  and  certainly  not  contrived,  but  Is 
rather  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  public 
policy  and  program  experiences  which  have 
validated  the  rehabilitation  philosophy  and 
process  as  the  best  way  to  meet  many  of  our 
most  difficult  human  problems.  This  growth 
is,  really,  a  price  paid  for  success. 

There  is  a  gratifying  inner  consistency  be- 
tween the  developments  I  have  briefly  out- 
linedT— they  are  rooted  in  the  same  social 
developments  and  needs  and  reinforce  each 
other.  Let  me  illustrate  by  discussing  two  of 
the  most  significant  new  provisions  in  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1968— 

Sec.  15 — which  provides  "vocational  eval- 
uation and  work  adjustment  services"  to 
"disadvantaged  Individuals"  and  their 
families:  and  Sec.  4  {a-1-6) "which  provides 
grants  for  programs  to  utilize  "New  Career" 
nonprofessional  manpower  In  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

VOCATIONAL     REHABHJTATIOK     FOR    THE    SOCIO- 
ECONOMICALLY   DISADVANTAGED 

In  an  entirely  new  provision,  Section  15, 
Congress  has  authorlJied  $50  million  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  ( $76  million  next  year 
and  $100  million  for  fiscal  1971)   for  grants 
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to  the  states  to  cover  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  "evaluation  and  work  adjustment  serv- 
ices furnished  to  disadvantaged  persons." 
This  new  term  "disadvantaged  person*."  has 
long  been  familiar  in  manpower  and  anti- 
poverty  programs.  Here  It  is  defined  to  add  to 
the  familiar  VRA  target  population  of  "In- 
dividuals under  a  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability" the  following: 

"Individuals  disadvantaged  by  reason  of 
their  youth  or  advanced  age,  low  educational 
attainment,  ethnic  or  cultural  factors,  prison 
or  delinquency  records,  or  other  conditions 
which  constitute  a  barrier  to  employment." 
In  addition,  services  are  to  be  furnished 
"other  members  of  their  families"  whose 
needs  affect  the  rehabilitation  prospects  of 
the  client. 

The  services  to  be  provided  are  for  both  a 
preliminary  and  a  thorough  diagnostic  study 
to  determine  service  needs,  an  appraisal  of 
the  individuals'  vocational  potential  Includ- 
ing work  sample  testing,  "any  other  goods 
or  services  necessary  to  evaluate  employa- 
billty," and  finally  "outreach,  referral,  and 
advocacy." 

Two  basic  observations  can  be  made  re- 
garding this  new  legislative  provision: 

First.  The  definition  of  disadvantaged  per- 
sons now  included  in  the  VRA  program  is  a 
complete  and  clear  description  of  what  Is 
generally  referred  to  as  the  "hard-core"  un- 
employed— the  residual  section  of  the  count- 
ed or  potential  labor  force  remaining  un- 
employed after  9  months  of  economic  up- 
swing with  the  official  unemployment  rate 
at  3.5  percent  and  2.8  million  reported  as 
unemployed.  It  Is  the  employabillty  and  em- 
ployment— the  vocational  rehabilitation — of 
this  residual  group  which  is  the  main  prob- 
lem and  the  main  purpose  of  existing  man- 
power and  human  resource  programs.  It  is 
this  "hard  core"  unemployment  which  is 
described  by  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  as  "the 
most  persistent  and  serious  grievance"  in 
the  urban  ghetto. 

Second.  The  services  to  be  provided — out- 
reach, recruitment,  employabillty  and  voca- 
tional diagnosis,  work  sample  testing,  and 
referral — are  the  essential  and  very  major 
initial  steps  of  any  manpower  program  aimed 
at  the  "hard  core"  unemployed.  They  pre- 
pare the  way  for  training.  Job  development, 
and  placement  to  complete  the  manpower 
process. 

There  was  an  enlightening  written  ex- 
change In  the  Senate  VRA  Amendment  Hear- 
ings this  year  between  Senator  Jacob  Javlts 
of  New  York  and  Commissioner  Joseph  V. 
Hunt  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration. The  Senator  raised  a  question  based 
on  the  observation  of  two  of  the  nation's 
most  expert  manpower  authorities.  Dr.  Sar 
A.  Levitan  and  Dr.  Garth  Mangum  that  "It 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  differentiate 
vocational  rehabilitation,  either  in  clientele 
or  services,  from  other  manpower  programs." 
Commissioner  Hunt  very  appropriately  de- 
scrit>ed  the  difference  between  the  manpower 
and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs, 
particularly  as  they  have  operated  in  the 
past.  But  Mr.  Hunt  also  described  the  devel- 
opments, especially  In  the  manpower  pro- 
grams, which  have  moved  them  towards  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  process.  When  these 
manpower  trends  are  added  to  the  trends, 
and  now  the  legislative  mandate,  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  It  becomes  clear  that  the 
Levitan-Mangum  description  of  the  tendency 
towai-ls  the  convergence  of  VRA  and  man- 
power is  increasingly  accurate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extension 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  the 
soclo-economlcally  disadvantaged  Is  a  highly 
significant  and  calculated  expansion  of  VRA 
by  Congress.  The  Re-port  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor — Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1968 — states: 
"The  Committee  would  like  to  emphasize  Its 
strong  endorsement  of  the  extension  of  serv- 
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ices  to  i-ddlUonal  people  in  ghettoes  as  well 
as  to  the  rural  poor.  The  committee  believes 
that  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  pro- 
gram of  vocational  rehabilitation  be  ex- 
panded in  this  direction.  Now,  especially  In 
the  light  of  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  It  is 
vital  that  these  disadvantaged  people  re- 
ceive increased  attention.  They  should  be 
able  to  look  to  the  rehabiUtaUon  program 
as  one  of  the  resources  available  to  them  and 
to  know  that  It  Is  ready  to  serve  them  when- 
ever possible.  This  Includes  the  full  range  of 
vocational  rehablUtetlon  services  to  disabled 
ghetto  and  impoverished  rural  people,  and 
evaluation  and  work  adjustment  services  to 
all  such  persons.  Broadening  our  capability 
to  serve  all  the  disadvantaged  will  make  re- 
habilitation evaluation  services  available  to 
individuals  In  the  several  multlagency  pro- 
grams m  order  to  determine  a  plan  of  action 
through  vocational  rehabilitation  or  through 
other  programs." 

After  emphasizing  the  entire  range  of 
vocaUonal  disabilities,  the  House  Committee 
said: 

•The  vocational  rehabilitation  agency, 
with  long  and  successful  experience  In  pro- 
viding comprehensive  (vocational  evaluation 
and  work  adjustment)  evaluation  services  to 
Its  clients,  is  the  best  equipped  by  working 
philosophy  and  experience  to  provide  these 
kinds  of  services." 

If  underUnlng  Is  necessary,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Committees  of  Congress,  the 
House  and  Senate  Labor  Committees,  assign- 
ing this  increased  responsibility  to  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  are  the  same  conunlt- 
tees  which  handle  all  national-  manpower 
and  anti-poverty  legislation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  treatment  of 
socio-economic  disabilities  in  the  1968  legis- 
lation is  significantly  different  than  in  the 
VRA  Regulations  which  applied  the  1965 
VRA  Amendments  and  defined  "behavioral 
disabilities"  as  "deviant  social  behavior  or 
impaired  ability  to  carry  out  normal  rela- 
tionships with  family  and  community  which 
may  result  from  vocational,  educational,  cul- 
tural, social,  environmental,  or  other  fac- 
tors "  For  one  thing,  the  new  extended  defi- 
nition is  now  spelled  out  In  the  la*  and  the 
legislative  hlstorv  of  the  law.  Moreover,  as 
Commissioner  Hunt  effectively  pointed  out 
to  Senator  Javlts  in  the  1968  Hearings  "new 
language  is  needed  in  order  to  allow  evalua- 
tion services  to  disadvantaged  persons."  That 
language  is  now  supplied. 

If  any  confirmation  is  required  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  this  vast  new  thrust  for 
VRA  is  a  profoundly  serious  and  deeply 
rooted  development,  It  Is  furnished  by  the  Re- 
port of  the  National  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Headed 
by  Dr.  Howard  Rusk  and  including  In  Its 
membership,  its  subcommittees  and  its  col- 
lat>orators,  the  most  authoritative  persons  In 
vocational  rehabilitation,  this  Report  states 
"Vocational  rehabilitation,  with  its  history 
of  service  to  handicapped  people,  needs  a 
law  and  implementing  regulations  which  are 
straightforward  In  their  Intent  to  serve  all 
those  who  are  vocationally  handicapped,  re- 
gardless of  the  course.  Many  of  our  citizens, 
in  addiUon  to  the  physically  and  mefitally 
disabled,  are  socially  and  culturally  disad- 
vantaged, the  public  offender  and  the  Il- 
literate are  included  in  this  larger  group. 
Vocational  rehabilitation  has  always  had  a 
vocational  focus  and  should  continue  to  do 
so  The  major  thrust  of  the  program  should 
be  assist  individuals  to  achieve  a  measure  of 
economic  Independence  commensurate  with 
their  potential,  regardless  of  the  nature  or 
origin  of  the  handicapped  condition." 

To  this  end,  the  Report  calls  for  "a  sub- 
stantlal  Increase  in  Federal  funds"  to  permit 
State  agencies  to  enter  this  new  field  of  serv- 
ices "without  doing  It  at  the  expense  of  the 
severely  physically  disabled." 
The  "die  is  cast."  A  whole  new  and  radl- 
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cally  different  dimension  has  been  added  to 
vocational  rehabUitation.  Now  the  tough 
questions— and  the  tough  challenges— have 
to  be  faced! 

Is  vocational  rehabilitation  ready  to  take 
on  thU  new  obligation— at  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  levels,  at  the  governmental  and 
the  voluntary  agency  levels?  Are  the  tradi- 
tional resources  and  processes  of  rehabilita- 
tion "ready,  willing,  and  able"  to  deal  with 
a  new  target  population  that  is  drastically 
different  in  background,  motivaUon,  and 
handicap? 

To  what  extent  are  the  attitudes  of  re- 
habilitation staffs  "middle  class",  oriented  to 
well  motivated  handicapped  Individuals,  and 
to  a  case  by  case  psycho-therapeutic  ap- 
proach rather  than  to  poor,  ghetto,  black, 
Puerto  Rlcan,  and  Mexican  Americans  with 
socio-economic  dlsablllUes  that  have  de- 
stroyed motivation  and  created  deep  aliena- 
tion to  work  and  society?  How  ready  Is  re- 
habilitation to  apply  what  C.  Wright  Mills 
called  ""the  sociological  Imagination"  to  the 
treatment  of  the  hard  core  poor  and  unem- 
ployed, the  Blum  youth  and  delinquent,  the 
"career"  welfare  case,  the  dope  addict?  How 
much  bias  anduprejudlce,  subUe  and  even 
unconscious,  will  have  to  t>e  rooted  out  of 
rehabilitation  staffs  In  order  to  really  do  this 
new  Job? 

How  does  rehabilitation  proceed  so  as  to 
not  diminish  In  any  degree— actually  *a  in- 
crease greatly— its  traditional  service  to  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  while 
at  the  same  time  assuming  this  huge  new 
responsibility  that  Congress  and  "the  march 
of  time"  have  thrust  on  all  of  you  and  your 
colleagues? 

What  changes  have  to  be  made?  What 
research  is  necessary— what  new  planning— 
what  new  demonstration  and  pilot  efforts  are 
required  to  chart  and  take  this  new  course? 
What  has  to  be  done? 

These  questions  have  to  be  asked.  They 
are  easy  to  ask,  but  hard  to  answer.  Looking 
for  some  answers  is  a  major  goal  of  this  NRA 
Conference.  While  I  can  Join  you  in  posing 
these  problems,  I  must  be  very  modest  about 
my  ability  to  provide  answers.  I  must  be 
modest  for  the  reasons  suggested  by  Winston 
Churchill  who  responded  to  a  remark  that 
his  political  rival  Clement  Atlee  was  "a  very 
modest  man"  with  the  observation  "He  has 
much  to  be  modest  about."  But  let  me  make 
a  few  comments  which  relate  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

The  present  developments  reflect  trends 
and  changes  both  In  the  anti-poverty  and 
manpower  programs,  and  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion program. 

The  manpower  programs  have  slowly 
learned  some  basic  lessons.  They  have  learned 
that  the  socioeconomic  wounds  of  ghetto, 
racist,  and  poverty  life  are  deep  wounds. 
traumaUc  Injuries  which  cannot  simply  be 
wiped  away  by  traditional  manpower  train- 
ing, superficial  refresher  courses,  and  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  that  come  with  "na- 
tional prosperity."  This  lesson  has  been  pain- 
fully taught  by  the  failure  of  exlsUng  man- 
power programs  to  meet  the  problem  of 
"hard  core"  unemployment.  It  is  a  point 
emphasized  in  1964  by  Gunnar  Myrdal  in 
Challenge  to  Affluence  when  he  said  that  an 
important  part  of  American  unemployment 
was  structural  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
poverty,  poor  training  and  education,  and 
previous  unemployment  had  ""destroyed"  a 
part  of  the  labor  force. 

A  second  lesson  Is  that  the  "hard  core' 
Jobless  have  mvUtlple  wounds,  that  poverty, 
physical  deficiencies,  low  education,  lack  of 
training,  alienation,  psychological  disabili- 
ties, age  and  race  and  cultural  problems,  are 
all  bound  up  together. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  experiences, 
manpower  programs  have  Increasingly  had  to 
move  to  more  Intensive  and  continuing  at- 
tention to  the  unemployed  on  a  case  by  case 
basis. 

Moreover,  It  has  been  necessary  for  man- 
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power  programs  to  provide  comprehensive 
and  integrated  services  to  the  Jobless,  to 
add  a  whole  range  of  remedial  and  suppor- 
tive services  to  the  traditional  activities  of 
training  and  placement.  These  are  basic  serv- 
ice moves  by  manpower  toward  vocational  re- 
habilitation methods  and  content  of  service. 
These  moves  have  been  forced  by  experi- 
ences. As  Dr.  Mangum  and  i^^  Glenn  ob- 
served in  their  recent  report  Vrcoftonal  Re- 
habilitation and  Federal  Manpoicer  Policy 
the  manpower  and  antlpoverty  agencies 
'"were  largely  unaware  of  SRS's  existence  .  . 
Until  attempts  to  attack  the  employment 
problems  of  the  various  disadvantaged 
groups  reached  deeply  enough  to  demon- 
strate how  entwined  ill  health  and  mental 
and  emotional  maladjustments  were  with 
social  and  economic  handicaps." 

Similarly,  vocational  rehabilitation  is  called 
on  to  change — or  perhaps  it  is  better  said  "to 
add  to" — its  arsenal  of  services.  While  pre- 
serving the  quality  of  its  case  by  case  multi- 
service case,  VRA  now  must  move  Into  an 
area  where  the  usual  psychological  tests  do 
not  apply — indeed  they  may  be  perverse — 
where  the  usual  physical  therapy  and  some 
aspects  of  counseling  will  not  apply.  It  now 
becomes  necessary  to  go  beyond  attention 
to  ""individual  pathology  and  perponal  fail- 
ure"' or  handicap  into  consideration  of  social 
and  political  factors. 

The  views  of  John  Martin,  Father  Firzpat- 
rick,  and  Dr.  Gould  in  the  new  HEW  Office 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  publica'aon  Analyz- 
ing Delinquent  Behavior:  A  New  Approach 
suggest  the  needed  change,  and  what  they 
say  applies  to  the  entire  area  of  socio-eco- 
nomic disability. 

""A  revolution  is  stirring  in  national  think- 
ing about  crime  and  delinquency.  Instead  of 
the  old  emphasis  on  changing  the  individual 
offender,  the  new  movement  stresses  chang- 
ing the  manner  in  which  various  social  insti- 
tutions relate  ...  to  him  .  .  .  Leaders  of 
the  new  movement  ...  see  the  need  to  re- 
form social  Institutions  through  community 
action,  and  to  win  fair  decisions  for  the  poor 
as  Just  as  Important  as  the  use  of  therapy, 
casework,  and  counseling  .  .  .  (they)  take  a 
structural  view  of  causation  and  seek  to  in- 
troduce at  the  Individual  case  level  an  in- 
terdisciplinary perspective  with  a  heavy  social 
science  emphasis."'  This  suggests  a  new  ap- 
proach for  vocational  rehabilitation  in  its 
new  mission. 

Both  private  industry  and  government 
agencies  have  learned  some  important  les- 
sons in  the  recent-experience  with  the  hard- 
core unemployed — the  socio-economically  de- 
prived. For  one  thing,  new  human  resources 
have  been  uncovered.  Once  initial  handicaps 
are  uncovered,  private  employers  are  report- 
ing amazement  that  workers  previously 
looked  upon  as  "beyond  the  pale  "  for  em- 
ployment have  exceeded  expectations  and 
come  up  with  work  and  turnover  records 
about  the  same  as  regular  new  hires. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  change  per- 
sonal methods  of  operation  and  to  struggle 
Eigainst  biases  and  bureaucratic  inflexibili- 
ties in  hiring  and  training.  Companies  have 
found  that  old  hiring  standards  were  un- 
realistic, unrelated  to  actual  work  require- 
ments, and  grossly  discriminatory.  They  have 
found  that  commonly  accepted  tests  were 
totally  unsatisfactory.  A  struggle  has  been 
necessary  to  change  the  attitudes  of  super- 
visory staff,  personnel  staffs,  and  even  other 
workers  in  .order  to  make  It  possible  to  utilize 
the  ""hard-core"  Jobless.  The  Federal  and 
State  Employment  Services  have  had  to  de- 
vise new  tests,  new  personnel,  new  methods, 
and  decentralized  service  locations  in  their 
effort  to  relate  to  the  poor,  minority,  slum 
population. 

The  experiences  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportuntly  especially  in  its  Community 
Action  Program,  have  illustrated  the  great 
potential  for  "human  reenforcement  " 
amongst  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  need  for 
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from  the  entire  population  of  potential  work- 
ers. 

Furthermore,  with  this  provision  the  com- 
mittee seeks  not  only  to  fill  manpower  needs 
but  to  promote  Job  development  which  offers 
new  career  oppwrt unities  and  the  promise  of 
advancement.  Orants  should  be  allotted  on 
the  basis  of  the  degree  to  which  the  new  po- 
sitions enhance  an  agency's  capacity  to  im- 
prove services  and  the  employee's  potential 
or  vertical  progression. 

The  committee  in  recognizing  the  further 
needs  of  the  handicapped  has  also  Included  a 
new  grant  proposal  for  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  handicapped  individuals  In  order 
to  provide  them  with  new  career  oppor- 
tunities In  the  varied  fields  comprising  pub- 
lic service  employment." 

It  is  essential  to  recognize  that  this  "New 
Career'.'  provision  has  a  very  Special  and  well 
defined  meaning — initiated  and  defined  by 
the  Congress  Itself  and  by  these  particular 
committees  In  other  legislation.  "New 
Careers"  Is  not  Just  an  added  program  of 
utilization  of  more  numbers  of  non-profes- 
sional, para-professional,  auxiliary,  or  sup- 
portive personnel.  "New  Careers"  is  a  phrase 
of  art — legislatively  validated — which  de- 
scribes a  program  of  major  change  in  the 
recruitment,  training  and  education,  occupa- 
tional advancement,  status  and  utilization  of 
non-professional  personnel — it  has  profound 
Implications  for  the  entire  system  of  service 
delivery,  for  the  definition  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  occupations,  for  the  conventional  re- 
quirements of  degrees  and  licensee  as  cre- 
dentials necessary  to  work,  and  for  change 
and  enhancement  of  the  role  of  the  profes- 
sional. 

The  New  Career  program  was  Initiated 
legislatively  in  the  1966  Amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  New  Career 
Amendment  was  sponsored  in  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Commltte  by  Congress- 
man James  H.  Scheuer  of  New  York  City.  In 
1967  Congress  reconfirmed  the  Scheuer 
Amendment  and  refined  the  language  of  the 
law  providing  for  work  and  training  pro- 
grabis  which  included: 

"Special  programs  which  provide  unem- 
*  ployed  or  low  Income  persons  with  Jobs  lead- 
ing to  career  opportunities.  Including  new 
types  of  careers,  in  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  physical,  social,  economic,  or  cul- 
tural condition  of  the  community  or  area 
served  in  fields  including  without  limitation 
health,  education,  welfare,  neighborhood  re- 
development, and  public  safety,  which  pro- 
vide maximum  prospects  for  advancement 
and  continued  employment  without  Federal 
assistance,  which  give  promise  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods 
of  providing  Job  ladder  opportunities,  and 
which  provide  opportunities  for  further  oc- 
cup>atlonal  training  to  facilitate  career  ad- 
vancement;" 

This  Is  the  basic,  and  official,  statement 
of  what  Congress  means  by  "new  careers." 
It  Is  the  definition  speUed  out  by  the  com- 
mittees which  wrote  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitations Amendments  of  1968  and  the  New 
Career  provisions  they  contain.  The  House 
and  Senate  Labor  Committee  Reports  on  the 
1967  Economic  Opportunity  Act  "Amend- 
ments" underline  the  very  special  and  par- 
ticular meaning  Congress  has  given  to  Its 
"New  Careers"  legislation.  The  Senate  Labor 
Committee  Report,  emphasizes  its  concept  of 
New  Careers  In  a  special  section : 

"Primary  emphasis  is  upon  training  which 
win  lead  upward  on  a  career  ladder.  The  first 
step  would  Ije  work  under  professional  super- 
vision at  an  entry  level  job  with  supple- 
mentary education,  including  basic  educa- 
tion If  necessary  and  enrollment  In  courses 
at  training  Institutions.  The  second  step 
would  be  the  performance  of  work  assign- 
ments requiring  greater  skill,  emphasizing 
on-the-job  training.  The  third  step  would  be 
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a  permanent  position  on  an  agency  staff,  with 
certification  as  necessary,  such  as  for  a  prac- 
tical nurse,  an  occupational  therapist,  an  as- 
sistant teacher,  a  patrolman,  and  other  civil 
service  positions  ...  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
break  down  traditional  barriers,  such  as  civil 
service  regulations  and  professional  "stand- 
ards," which  block  the  disadvantaged  from 
moving  Into  public  service  occupations,  but 
considerable  effort  must  be  made  In  this  re- 
gard if  the  program  is  to  succeed." 

The  House  Report,  somewhat  critically, 
states  "The  need  to  create  new  careers  with 
advancement  opportunities  was  addition^illy 
stressed  in  the  'new  careers'  program.  The 
committee  notes  that  'new  careers'  projects 
have  been  funded  which  provide  only  the 
most  superficial  attention  to  the  career  lad- 
der concept  of  the  requirement  that  perma- 
nent jobs  be  avaUable  at  the  end  of  training. 
The  committee  expects  the  Labor  Etepart- 
ment  to  act  decisively  in  correcting  these 
situations."  The  Labor  Department  which 
administers  the  Scheuer  New  Career  pro- 
gram, responding  at  least  in  part  to  this 
admonition,  early  this  year  issued  tough  new 
guidelines  for  its  "New  Career  State  Plans" 
designed  to  enforce  the  Congressional  Intent 
by  assuring  that  the  plans  provided  clearly 
specified  "Career  ladders  and  lattices  for  up- 
ward and  diagonal  job  mobility,"  restruc- 
tured job  specifications  of  both  professionals 
and  non-professionals,  guaranteed  "career 
development  training  resources"  Including 
on-the-job  training  and  "compensated  time 
for  other  career  advancement  training,"  and 
permanent  employment. 

I  have  gone  Into  this  detail  purposely  at 
some  forensic  risk  to  make  perfectly  clear 
that  in  the  New  Career  provision  "something 
new  has  been  added"— in  VRA  something 
very  important,  very  big,  very  difficult,  and 
very  promising  has  been  added. 

New  Career  program  is  responsive  to  three 
major  aspects  of  vocational  rehabilitation: 
First.  It  is  essential  to  help  meet  the  enor- 
mous manpower  shortages  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion services.  These  shortages  are  well  docu- 
mented and  well  known.  They  have  already 
limited  the  necessary  expansion  of  rehabili- 
tation and  promise — unless  drastic  action  Is 
taken — to  gravely  curtail  work  In  the  future. 
As  the  Advisory  Committee  says  In  Its  excel- 
lent summary  "Finding  and  Training  the 
Manpower,"  the  "quantitative  (training)  ac- 
complishments .  .  .  seem  ...  at  a  dangerously 
low  level  In  view  of  the  estimated  numbers 
needed."  Perhaps  anticipating  the  New  Ca- 
reers legislation  not  then  enacted,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  called  for  "recognition  of 
the  tremendous  need  to  augment  health 
manpower  shortages  through  training  of  aux- 
iliary personnel;  "  and  for  "intensive  recruit- 
ing efforts  to  minority  and  economically  de- 
prived groups,  emphasizing  opportunities  for 
status  and  advancement  in  the  professions 
associated  with  rehabilitation." 

Second.  The  new  careers  program  fits  into 
efforts  to  direct  rehabilitation  services  In- 
creasingly into  the  ghetto,  to  the  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  population,  into  the  commu- 
nity and  neighborhood  on  a  decentralized 
basis,  and  to  the  socio-economically  disad- 
vantaged. Dramatic  experiences  in  other  hu- 
man service  fields  are  revealing  the  enormous 
capacities  represented  by  "new  careerists" 
and  their  abUity  to  bring  new  and  unique 
levels  of  communication,  understanding,  and 
service.  We  are  finding  that  offenders  can  be 
usod  effectively  in  corrections  and  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs,  that  former  narcotics 
addicts  can  help  other  addicts,  that  a  per- 
son who  reads  at  the  eighth  grade  level  can 
teach  someone  who  reads  at  the  4th  grade 
level — and  Incidentally  learn  himself  In  the 
process — that  a  welfare  mother  can  serve 
well  In  the  welfare  system.  The  time  has 
come  when  human  services  can  no  longer  be 
given  a  simple  "do  good  to  the  poor",  on  a 
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"for  them"  basis — but  must  proceed  on  a 
"by  them"  basis  with  professionals  serving 
HS  partners  rather  than  as  commanders.  New 
Careers  meets  this  need.  We  are  learning  that 
New  Career  personnel  can  be  more  than 
helpful — New  Careerlstfi  are  proving  essen- 
tial to  meet  the  new  quantitative  and  chang- 
ing qualitative  demands  of  the  human  serv- 
ices. 

Third.  The  New  Careers  program  can  and 
should  open  new  vocational  opportunities 
for  the  physically  handicapped  and  for  the 
socio-economically  deprived.  We  are  uncover- 
ing enormous  human  thrusts  of  ambition, 
selfesteem.  and  mobility  when  given  oppor- 
tunities for  meaningful  "New  Career  "  em- 
ployment. 

"New  Careers"  is  Of  special  significance  for 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  of 
flEW.  since  SRS  integrates  the  Department's 
concern  with  welfare,  Juvenile  delinquency, 
children,  the  aging,  and  rehabilitation.  Wel- 
fare recipients  have  already  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  New  Career 
personnel.  SRS  can  expect  effectively  to  com- 
bine Its  Interest  In  jobs  for  welfare  recipients 
and  delinquents  with  the  Job  opportunities 
which  can  be  opened  by  the  New  Career  pro- 
gram in  rehabilitation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  Is  an  enor- 
mous growth  under  way  generally  in  the  New 
Careers  program.  Since  the  concept  was  orig- 
inally popularized  in  1965  in  Frank  Rlessman 
and  Arthur  Pearl's  New  Careers  for  the  Poor, 
and  since  the  original  Scheuer  Amendments 
in  1966,  some  type  of  "New  Careers"  amend- 
ment has  been  added  to  most  major  legis- 
lation in  the  human  service  area.  Much  re- 
search, analysis,  evaluation,  and  experimen- 
tation Is  under  way  on  the  many  problems 
and  alternatives  confronted  in  Implementing 
New  Careers  programs.  A  national  organiza- 
tion of  professionals  and  nonprofessionals  ac- 
tive and  concerned  with  New  Careers  has  been 
set  up.  Within  HEW,  explorations  proceed 
regarding  the  closer  coordination  of  New 
Career  developments  In  education,  health, 
welfare,  corrections,  and  surely  now,  rehabili- 
tation. Just  a  short  time  ago,  the  Federal 
Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Manpower  Re- 
search established  a  subcommittee  on  New 
Careers  research  with  Dr.  Bernard  Yabroff 
of  the  HEW  office  of  Education  as  Chairman 
to  enhance  inter-departmental  coordination 
as  this  program  expands. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  problems  con- 
nected with  New  Careers.  It  cannot  be  an 
"instant"  program.  Careful  research,  plan- 
ning, and  experimentation  are  essential  to 
make  sure  that  "New  Careers"  enhances  hu- 
man services  and  validates  the  role  of  the 
professional.  There  has  been  enough  experi- 
ence to  temper  the  early  euphoria  and  exces- 
sive expectations  some  New  Career  advocates 
have  expressed.  But  that  experience  has  also 
confirmed  the  enormous  potentialities  and 
the  vital  contributions  which  New  Careers 
can  bring  to  the  human  services  and  to  the 
workers  involved.  In  the  1968  New  Career 
amendment  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  Congress  has  directed  the  rehabili- 
tation services  to  a  new  undertaking  of  cru- 
cial Importance  to  their  expanded  mission. 
Passing  reference  must  be  made  to  several 
other  important  areas  of  new  emphasis  where 
vocational  rehabilitation  relates  in  a  larger 
role  to  this  troubled  world : 

1.  Rehabilitation  becomes  much  more 
concerned  and  related  to  the  general  labor 
market.  The  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  concerning  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling curriculum  was  for  "greater .-emphasis 
on  nature  and  content  of  Jobs,  Job  families, 
interrelationships  of  Jobs,  structure  of  In- 
dustry, techniques  of  placement,  practical 
aspects  of  the  world  of  work,  how  to  get  labor 
market  Information  and  selective  placement 
techniques."  This  really  applies  to  all  levels 
and  phases  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
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Vocational  rehabUltatlon,  as  its  target  pop- 
ulation grows  in  number  and  complexity,  be- 
comes Increasingly  dependent  on  a  high  gen- 
eral level  of  economic  activity — on  prosperity 
and  a  "tight  labor  market."  As  the  perceptive 
Dr.  Rusk  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times  early 
In  1962  the  generally  high  unemployment 
rate  then  had  a  grave  effect  on  jobs  for  the 
handicapped  in  spite  of  progress  In  the  serv- 
ice itself.  A  return  to  jobless  rates  of  5  or  6 
percent  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

It  is  significant  in  this  connection  that 
powerful  and  responsible  influences  are  in- 
creasingly advocating  that  the  government 
must  become  the  "employer  of  last  resort"  to 
guarantee  Jobs  for  all.  It  is  important  to 
analyze  how  this  trend  can  and  should  relate 
to  sheltered  workshops  and  subsidized  em- 
ployment for  the  physically  handicapped — 
especially  given  the  new  mterest  of  rehabili- 
tation in  the  "hard-core"  unemployed. 

2.  Increased  critical  and  analytical  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  quality  of  voca- 
tional placements  and  to  the  longer  range 
follow-up.  Significantly,  a  research  report 
just  completed  by  the  Jewish  Occupational 
Council  lias  effectively  demonstrated  that  "a 
continued  counseling  process  alier  comple- 
tion of  work  adiustment  training  adds  sig- 
nificantly to  the\blllty  of  handicapped  cli- 
ents to  secure  and  maintain  employment." 
In  the  manpower  programs  we  have  learned 
that  "a  job"  is  not  enough.  What  kind  of  a 
Job?  under  what  conditions?  how  close  to  the 
workers  capacities?  What  chances  for  ad- 
vancement? These  become  crucial  Job  de- 
velopment and  placement  questions.  We 
know  that  the  activists  in  ghetto  disorders 
mostly  have  not  been  unemployed,  but  rather 
underemployed  in  menial,  frustrating,  un- 
desirable jobs.  We  have  learned  that  man- 
power training  programs  have  proven  futile, 
dropouts  excessive,  and  placements  transient 
where  the  quality  of  the  Job  was  disregarded. 
Can  we  be  sure  that  greater  care  in  this  re- 
spect is  not  necessary  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
locking  handicapped  persons  with  their  rela- 
tively limited  vocational  mobility  into  such 
deadly  and  unnecessary  occupational  frus- 
tration? 
But  to  conclude — 

Vocational  rehabiUtation  moves  into  this 
troubled  and  changing  world  with  a  signifi- 
cant new  legislative  mandate  given  by  a 
unanimous  Congress.  No  social  program  has 
commanded  such  legislative  approval  so  con- 
sistently. But  the  Advisory  Committee  Report 
says  that  "in  this  time  of  social  crisis  and 
upheaval,  rehabilitation  should  become  con- 
troversial." I  am  sure  we  all  hope  that  the 
purposes  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
by  the  rehabilitation  services  will  continue  to 
have  the  unanimous  support  of  every  respon- 
sible person  in  and  out  of  Congress.  But 
advocacy — and  with  advocacy,  controversy — 
will  surely  be  required  to  meet  the  new  chal- 
lenges rehabilitation  now  confronts. 

It  is  necessary  to  become  an  advocate  in 
the  battle  of  resource  priorities — of  appro- 
priations and  program  size.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better  this  year  to  have  had  a 
doubled  VRA  appropriaUon  with  a  vote  in  the 
House,  let  us  say.  of  250  to  185  rather  than 
to  have  the  actual  unanimous  vote  for  the 
allotted  $369  million? 

As  suggested  earUer.  it  is  gratifying  that  in 
fiscal  year  1968  207.918  persons  are  reported 
as  rehablUtated  In  VRA's  programs.  In  1962. 
Mary  E.  Switzer  wrote : 

"Looking  ahead  to  the  day  when  200.000 
men  and  women  will  be  made  whole  in  1 
year  and  will  be  functioning  members  of  our 
society  in  the  fullest  sense  is  like  looking 
through  a  telescope  to  the  most  distant 
star — like  the  dream  of  scientists  planning 
for  the  conquest  of  the  moon,  or  even  the 
more  mysterious  dream  of  starting  plant  Ufe 
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on  Venus.  We  know  we  can  and  will  reach 
that  200,000  goal  because  we  are  halfway 
to  it." 

So  here  we  are — beyond  200,000 — but  Miss 
Swltzer's  statement  appropriately  appeared 
In  an  article  titled  "The  Work  Is  Never  Done." 
It  is  sobering  to  remember  that  the  goal  ol 
200,000  rehabllitants  was  set  by  President 
Elsenhower  in  his  1954  health  Message — and 
that  goal  was  to  be  achieved  In  1959,  not 
1968.  Today  our  goal  is  that  all  handicapped 
persons  will  be  served  by  1975.  Yet  there  is 
a  backlog  of  5  million  persons  plus  a  yearly 
addition  of  some  300,000  persons  needing  re- 
habilitation who  are  not  now  being  served. 
To  dissolve  this  backlog  and  serve  all  the  new 
cases  during  the  next  7  years  to  197ff  will 
require  that  approximately  a  million  per- 
sons be  rehabilitated  each  year.  This  is  five 
times  the  present  program.  To  achieve  the 
stated  goal  by  1975  will  require  annual  ex- 
penditures of  about  $2  billion  for  vocational 
rehabilitation.  These  are  rough  calculations 
which  make  no  adjustments  for  new  services 
to  the  socio-economically  disadvantaged. 

Two  billion  dollars  a  year  for  vocational 
rehabilitation?  Impossible — Inconceivable — 
unrealistic — visionary!  But  is  it — can  It  be 
permitted  to  continue  that  our  goals  are 
merely  fantasies  and  dreams?  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  spending  $43  billion  to  beat  the  So- 
viets to  the  moon — and  over  $30  billion  each 
year  is  spent  in  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  The  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  India.  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  re- 
cently worried  in  the  New  York  Times  about 
our  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  our  domes- 
tic crisis  and  called  for  "a  new  economic 
order  of  battle"  with  new  priorities  for  use 
of  our  "stupendous  national  income  to  fight 
our  grave  contemporary  social  problems." 
And  speaking  for  the  Urban  Coalition  before 
the  Republican  National  Convention  Reso- 
lution Committee.  John  Gardner  called  for 
the  resources  programs,  and  commitment 
necessary  for  "a  far-reaching  effort  to  build 
a  better  America,  not  just  to  the  emergency 
measures  that  we  surely  must  take  imme- 
diately but  to  the  long-term  task  of  trans- 
forming our  society." 

In  this  setting  and  in  this  spirit,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  confronts  the  challenge 
to  enlarge  its  services  to  new  numbers  and 
classes  of  needy  Americans,  to  build  its  skills 
and  resources  for  the  task,  and  to  ad^-ocate 
the  priorities  for  our  country  which  will 
make  full  rehabilitation  by  1975  a  reality. 
Shall  we  duck  this  challenge  and  stick  to 
the  safer,  more  comfortable,  and  splendidly 
popular  traditional  role  of  vocational  reha- 
bUiUtion?  Or  shall  we  grasp  the  moment 
with  all  its  import? 

The  effort  will  be  worthy  of  the  better 
natures  of  us  all : 

As  professionals  and  nonprofessionals  eager 
to  use  our  talents,  training,  and  energy  to 
confront  the  difficulties  and  urgent  needs 
of  our  people; 

As  citizens  seeking  to  aid  our  country  as 
it  confronts  tough  dangerous  problems; 

And  above  all,  as  human  beings  concerned 
and  compassionate  about  the  well  being.,  of 
our   fellows   in   the   society   of   man. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31, 1969 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  deeply  touched  over  the  passing  of 
one  of  our  country'.s  greatest  leaders.  The 
entire  world  is  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
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ship  he  gave,  no 
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Dwight  Eisenhower  for  the  great  leader - 


,  only  the  United  States, 
but'^the  entire  wlorld  during  the  time  we 
were  giving  our  Uves  to  preserve  peace  In 
the  world.  I  think  General  Eisenhower 
was  unanimously  liked  by  the  generals 
of  all  the  armie$  in  the  world  when  he 
was  the  comminder.  in  chief  during 
World  War  II  when  armies  fromUnany 
countries  served  under  his  command.  We 
all  know  that  he  I  did  the  best  he  coiild  to 
solve  some  of  tjhe  numerous  problems 
confronting  this  country  during  the  time 
he  was  President  iof  the  United  States  and 
his  service  shall  be  long  remembered.  As 
a  Member  of  Ccjngress  during  the  time 
he  was  Presideni  I  did  not  always  agree 
with  everything  Suggested  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administrktion.  However,  I  never 
at  one  time  doubted  the  President's  sin- 
cerity and  his  extreme  desire  to  keep  this 
country  solvent  jand  at  peace  with  the 
world.  I 

We  mnst  all  ac  Imire  the  great  fight  he 
has  mftQe  over  tne  years  in  conquering 
numerous  heart  ittacks  and  other  types 
of  illness  which  would  have  taken  the 
life  of  an  ordinary  citizen.  His  fight  to 
Jive  was  equal  to  his  fight  to  keep  peace 
throughout  the  jforld  during  the  time 
he  was  serving  as  commander  in  chief  of 
all  the  armies  a;  id  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  certain  that  every- 
one will  agree  thi  it  this  country  is  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live  b: '  having  General  Eisen- 
hower serve  as  on ;  of  our  military  leaders 
and  statesman.  ^  :y  heart  goes  out  to  his 
wife  and  son  and  his  brothers. 
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megali  evdovuida,  the  Holy  Week — of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  church  year.  This  coming 
weekend,  on  April  21,  the  Greeks  celebrate 
not  only  the  first  anniversary  of  the  seizure 
of  power  by  a  handful  of  Army  colonels  but 
also  the  "fair  and  radiant  festival"  of  Easter 
Sunday;  "the  first  of  Sabbaths,  the  Queen 
and  Mistress,  the  feast  of  feasts,  and  the 
festival  of  festivals."  ' 

On  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week.  In  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Greek  Church,  events  still  hang 
In  the  balance:  much  has  already  happened 
this  week  to  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  but  the 
worst  Is  yet  to  come.  The  precarious  un- 
certainty of  things  Is  reflected  In  two 
markedly  different  stories  which  are  brought 
together  and  emphasized  In  the  traditional 
Wednesday  service:  the  betrayal  of  Jesus  by 
one  of  His  disciples  Is  anticipated  In  today's 
service;  but  It  Is  also  remembered  In  this 
service,  "as  it  has  been  ordained  by  the 
Holy  Fathers,  that  there  should  be  com- 
memoration made  on  Wednesday  In  Holy 
Week  of  the  anointing  of  the  Lord  with  myrrh 
by  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  for  this 
occurred  shortly  before  the  Passion  of  the 
Savior." 

These  two  stories — of  the  anointing  woman 
and  the  conspiring  disciple:  of  Joyful  libera- 
tion and  impending  disaster — are  explicitly 
compared  in  the  church  service  for  this  day 
of  crisis : 

"When  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  was 
offering  the  myrrh,  then  the  disciple  was 
making  terms  with  the  lawless  men;  she 
rejoiced  in  emptying  out  that  which  was 
all-precious,  he  hastened  to  sell  Him  who 
was  above  all  price:  she  recognized  the 
Master,  he  severed  himself  from  the  Master: 
she  was  set  free,  and  (he)  became  a  slave  of 
the  enemy. ..." 

The  Greeks  have,  over  the  centuries,  com- 
pared the  passion  of  their  Country  with  that 
of  their  Saviour:  Greece  is  often  regarded 
by  them,  with  both  dread  and  hope,  as  the 
distinctive  ethnic  embodiment  on  Earth  of 
the   Christian    cirama. 

Indeed,  it  sometimes  seems  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  Greek  life  to  be  constantly  in 
crisis,  and  even  at  that  very  moment  of  the 
crisis  when  everything  hangs  in  the  balance. 
It  Is  this  sense  of  drama  that  makes  Greek 
politics  both  exciting  and  fatiguing,  both 
tedious  and  engaging:  it  is  constantly  chang- 
ing and  yet  always  the  same:  again  and 
again,  supreme  liberation  beckons  and  ulti- 
mate disaster  threatens. 

Thus,  the  "today"  of  Greek  life  often  turns 
out  to  be  the  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week. 

It  Is  particularly  approplrate  that  this  be 
the  occasion  for  our  review  of  how  things 
stand  with  Greece  today. 

Here.  then.  Is  a  summary  of -my  Impres- 
sions— one  American's  Impressions — at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  In  power  of  Greece's 
military  government.  (I  refer  you,  for  my 
extended  discussion  of  this  subject,  to  the 
winter  1968  Issue  of  the  Massachusetts 
Review. ) 

We  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  military  governors  of  Greece  are.  despite 
their  good  Intentions,  no  more  competent  to 
assess  and  run  the  political  and  economic 
affairs  of  their  country  than  twentieth  cen- 
tury Greek  politicians  have  been  to  conduct 
the  military  campaigns  In  which  they  have 
meddled  from  time  to  time.  One  curious  re- 
sult of  the  past  year  is  that  the  army  of 
Greece,  our  faithful  NATO  ally,  has  been 
seriously  damaged  by  a  handful  of  Junior 
officers  who  consider  themselves  entitled  to 
dismantle  the  army  In  their  effort  to  retain 
power.  (This  development  should  move  con- 
scientious officers  to  try,  hereafter,  to  keep 
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'  The  four  quotations  in  the  text  are 
adapted  from  The  Services  for  Holy  Week  and 
Easter  Sunday  (published  by  The  Greek  Or- 
thodox Theological  Institute  Press.  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  1952),  pp.  281,  272,  82,  86. 


the  army  out  of  Greek  politics.  In  any  event, 
the  colonels  have  now  shown  civilians  how 
an  unruly  army  can  be  brought  under  con- 
trol, even  when  most  of  it  remains  un- 
friendly to  the  government  In  power.  These 
two  lessons  could  contribute  to  the  eventual 
political  stability  of  the  country.) 

No  one  denies  that  there  continues  in 
Greece  vigorous  suppression  of  civil  liberties. 
It  seems  from  afar  that  there  continue  as 
well  the  serious  economic  disturbances  re- 
sulting from  mismanagement  of  and  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  economy  which  were  evi- 
dent last  summer.  Certainly,  there  is  in 
Greece  today  a  situation  In  which  no  one 
knows  what  to  believe  of  what  the  govern- 
ment says  and  permits  to  be  said.  The  longer 
the  colonels  stay,  the  more  apparent  it 
should  be  that  they  had  no  business  seizing 
power  In  the  first  place.  Even  when  desirable 
corrections  of  long-standing  abuses  have  > 
been  made  by  the  colonels,  they  have  often 
been  made  In  such  a  way  as  to  Induce  people 
to  remember  the  abuses  as  less  significant 
than  they  had  once  been  thought  to  be.  The 
visitor  Is  reminded  of  thfe  tone  and  effects  of 
a  mild  Communist  regime. 

It  should  be  noticed.  In  assessing  the  mili- 
tary intervention  of  April  21,  1967,  that  dur- 
ing the  two  years  of  unduly  publicized  dem- 
onstrations and  crisis  prior  to  that  coup,  the 
gross  national  Income  of  Greece  continued  to 
rise  at  a  remarkably  high  rate  (to  the  very 
eve  of  the  coup),  law  and  order  were  main- 
tained throughout  the  country  (only  one 
Greek,  a  student,  was  killed  as  a  result  of 
these  political  agitations,  and  he  accidentally 
by  the  poll<;p.  during  that  1965-67  period), 
and  elections  (not  a  resort  to  organized  vio- 
lence) were  obviously  regarded  by  practically 
everyone  as  the  only  legitimate  way  to  resolve 
the  constitutional  crisis  brought  on  in  July 
1965  by  the  Imprudent  confrontation  between 
the  King  and  his  liberal  Prime  Minister. 

Nothing  that  happened  before  the  coup 
Justified,  in  my  opinion,  that  fear  of  the 
triumph  of  Communism  which  the  colonels 
have  made  so  much  of  to  defend  what  they 
have  done  in  subjugating  the  army  and  the 
country,  in  dismissing  ihelr  political  leaders 
and  their  generals,  and  in  suppressing  the 
King  and  the  Constitution  they  had  sworn 
to  uphold.  Nothing  discovered  since  the  coup 
supports  the  colonels'  claims  about  the  dan- 
gers from  which  they  would  have  us  believe 
they  have  saved  Greece  and  the  free  world. 
Instead,  the  colonels  stand  revealed  as  pa- 
triots entangled  in  the  Civil  War  slogans  of 
a  generation  ago.  a  time  for  them  of  great 
sacrifice  and  little  recognition. 

The  failure  of  the  King  last  December  to 
displace  the  colonels  testifies  not  to  the 
popularity  of  the  current  regime  but  rather 
to  its  effective  use  of  that  minority  of  the 
officer  corps  loyal  to  it.  The  colonels  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  virtual  monopoly  of  com- 
munications facilities  within  Greece,  so  much 
so  that  we  here  in  Chicago  probably  knew 
of  the  King's  short-lived  attempt  long  before 
most  of  the  Greek  army,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Greek  people,  suspected  anything  was 
going  on.  The  wild  spontaneous  reception 
given  the  King  even  in  anti-royalist  Kavalla 
on  December  13.  when  he  appeared  there  dur- 
ing his  well-intentioned  but  badly-timed 
campaign  to  return  Greece  to  constitutional 
government,  suggests  how  much  the  silenced 
Greek  people  resent  their  military  rulers. 

Where  do  the  colonels  and  their  country 
go  from  here?  What  should  the  United  States, 
which  has  had  to  be  deeply  Involved  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece  for  a  generation,  do  now? 
One's  answer  to  such  questions  can  further 
indicate  how  one  understands  the  situation. 
I  have  made,  ever  since  my  visit  to  Greece 
last  summer,  the  suggestion  that  the  most 
prudent  immediate  resolution  of  the  current 
Greek  crisis  would  be  the  return  to  power  of 
Constantlne  Karamanlls.  Mr.  Karamanlis. 
who  served  as  Prime  Minister  from  195&  to 
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1963.  is  a  conservative  politician  of  proven 
effectiveness,  a  man  who  has  shown  he  can 
exercise  power  vigorously  without  having  to 
silence  his  critics.  He  Is  more  apt  than  any- 
one else  today  to  secure  the  support  of  all 
factions  In  Greece,  to  be  received  by  genuine 
public  approval  (not  merely  by  the  tolerant 
apathy  or  by  the  silent  resentment  found 
among  many  Greeks  today),  and  to  be  re- 
spected by  his  country's  invaluable  ally,  the 
United  States.  He  is  remembered  as  the  dis- 
ciplined architect  of  the  great  task  of  re- 
construction needed  In  Greece  after  the 
terrible  destruction  of  both  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  even  crueller  Civil  War 
which  followed. 

The  United  States  should,  therefore,  en- 
courage the  King  to  call  upon  all  Greek 
political  personalities,  both  in  that  country 
and  abroad,  to  unite  behind  Mr.  Karamanlls. 
We  should  use  our  remaining  Influence  with 
the  colonels  to  Induce  them  to  surrender 
power,  as  bloodlessly  as  they  seized  It,  to 
the  one  Greek  politician  who  can  still  estab- 
lish a  stable  government  made  up  of  major 
figures  from  all  parties,  including  supporters 
of  both  the  Army  and  the  colonels.  Mr. 
Karamanlis  is  equipped  to  get  the  economy 
back  on  its  feet  even  as  he  promotes  the 
.social  and  economic  reforms  he  recognizes 
his  country  to  require.  He  Is  politician 
enough  to  know  when  and  how  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones.  Indeed,  he  can  do  for  Greece 
what  General  DeGauUe  did.  In  like  circum- 
stances, for  France. 

I  do  not  know  what  Is  going  to  happen  In 
Greece  In  the  next  few  years.  Nor  do  I  know 
anyone  who  might  know.  It  has  been  my 
opinion  since  last  August  that  the  early 
months  of  1969  should  see  Mr.  Karamanlis 
return  as  Prime  Minister  of  his  country.  We 
may  now  be,  that  is,  at  midpoint  of  the 
colonels'  regime:  It  remains  to  be  seen  which 
way  the  balance  will  be  tipped  in  the  effort, 
by  us  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks, -to  dislodge  the 
colonels  from  the  place  they  have  usurped  In 
their  sincere  but  misguided  attempt  to  serve 
their  country.  One  alternative  to  an  antici- 
pated return  of  Mr.  Karamanlis  to  power 
during  the  coming  year  is  the  beginning  of 
a  desperate,  even  bloody,  conflict  which  can 
do  neither  Greece,  her  friends  nor  the  world 
community  any  good. 

No  one  can  know  what  would  happen  if 
such  conflict  should  come,  and  It  is  not  in 
our  Interest  to  find  out. 
Chicago  Cocncil  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Chicago,  III.,  April  17,  1968. 

Retreat  From  Politics:  Greece,  1967 
(By  George  Anastaplo) 
/  am  very  little  inclined  on  any  occasion 
to  say  anything  unless  I   hope   to  produce 
some  good  by  it. — Abraham  Lincoln  (1862). 

I  have  noticed  in  the  "1968  Program  for 
Trips  Broad"  sponsored  by  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  that  "Greece  which  Is 
normally  included  In  the  (Mediterranean] 
tour  was  omitted  (for  1968]  because  of  the 
repressive  policy  of  Its  Government."  I  think 
it  only  fair  to  observe,  after  spending  the 
summer  there,  that  Greece  today  is  no  more 
repressive  than  almost  a  dozen  of  the  coun- 
tries that  are  Included  in  the  tours  de- 
scribed in  that  "1968  Program":  Bulgaria, 
Portugal,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Spain, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Taiwan,  Russia  and  per- 
haps Turkey  and  Yugoslavia.' 
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Bad  as  things  have  been  in  Greece  this 
year,  they  can  become  far  worse.  It  became 
evident,  during  the  summer  of  1967,  that 
the  only  safe  way  back  from  the  precipice  at 
which  Greece  finds  herself  Is  one  that  both 
permits  supporters  of  the  present  regime  a 
sense  of  security  and  provides  their  oppo- 
nents a  sense  of  freedom.  I  have  therefore 
made  the  suggestion  from  time  to  time  that 
Constantlne  Karamanlls  be  returned  to 
power  early  in  1969  as  head  of  a  government 
of  national  unity. 

I  set  forth  here  bow  things  look  to  me  at 
year's  end.  I  draw  primarily  on  what  I 
learned  in  Greece  during  my  summer  of  in- 
tensive study  of  that  country's  affairs.  I  trust 
that  what  I  have  to  say  does  not  draw  too 
much  on  the  ephemeral,  even  as  I  reserve 
for  the  book  I  am  preparing  an  examination 
of  what  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  Greek 
life.  One  is  reminded  of  the  unpredictability 
of  political  developments,  and  especially 
those  of  Greece,  when  one  finds  virtually 
overnight  that  the  King  is  an  exile  from  a 
country  governed  by  "his"  army  while  An- 
dreas Papandreou  (that  army's  "nemesis") 
walks  again  the  streets  of  Athens. 

Greeks  today.  I  have  said,  stand  at  a 
precipice.  They  have  gotten  there  mainly  be- 
cause of  their  folly.  They  are  In  danger  of 
being  trapped,  as  we  Americans  have  fool- 
ishly allowed  ourselves  to  be,  in  a  costly, 
ugly  and  ultimately  purposeless  conflict  for 
which  brave  young  men  will  be  required  to 
make  unnecessary  sacrifices. 

n 

It  had  been  evident  from  early  in  the  sum- 
mer— I  suspect  it  was  evident  in  the  spring — 
that  the  current  rulers  of  Greece  would  not 
surrender  power  after  six  months  or  even  a 
year.  Consider,  for  Instance,  the  obvious  im- 
plications of  the  rigorous  purges  of  the 
armed  forces,  as  well  as  of  the  ministries, 
begun  in  the  spring  and  continued  during 
the  summer.  My  own  opinion  upon  leaving 
Greece  In  late  August  was  that  the  colonels 
would  stay  a  couple  of  years.  I  also  believed 
that  the  King  had  handled  himself  reason- 
ably well  since  April  and  that  he  would  be 
useful  in  easing  out  the  colonels  when  the 
opportunity  came  to  return  to  constitutional 
government. 

King  Constantlne  tried  from  the  beginning 
to  secure  from  the  colonels  a  promise  of  an 
early  return  to  constitutional  government. 
( I  refer  to  the  governing  revolutionary  coun- 
cil as  "colonels."  even  though  at  least  one  of 
them  was  a  recently-promoted  brigadier  and 
others  of  them  were  majors  and  perhaps  cap- 
tains at  the  time  of  the  April  21st  coup.)  The 


'  I  have  visited  since  1960  all  these  coun- 
tries except  Taiwan.  Rumania  and  Portugal. 
See  London  Observer,  August  14.  1960  (Let- 
ters to  the  Editor);  University  of  Chicago 
Law  Review,  Vol.  30.  pp.  717-718   (1963). 

Certain  of  my  publications  on  the  subject 
of  civil  liberties  may  be  useful  to  consider 
in  assessing  this  article:  [1]  "Closing  Argu- 
ment," Lawyers  Guild  Review,  Vol.  19  (Win- 
ter. 1959),  pp.  143-164  (see  366  U.S.  82 
11961];  see,  also,  American  Political  Science 

/ 


Review.  Vol.  61.  p.  783  (Sept..  1967]);  (2] 
Book  Review:  Leonard  W.  Levy.  Legacy  of 
Suppression  (Cambridge.  1960).  In  New  York 
University  Law  Review,  Vol.  39  (June.  1964), 
pp.  735-741;  (3]  "Freedom  of  Speech  and  the 
First  Amendment."  University  of  Detroit  Law 
Journal,  Vol.  42  (October.  1964),  pp.  55-73; 
(4]  "Due  Process  of  Law — An  Introduction," 
University  of  Detroit  Law  Journal.  Vol.  42 
(December,  1964),  pp.  195-216;  (5]  Book  Re- 
view: Shri  D.  Gopalakrishna  Sastri.  The  Law 
of  Sedition  in  India  (Bombay,  1964),  In 
Law  Library  Journal,  Vol.  58  (May,  1965), 
p.  197;  J 6)  Book  Review:  Harry  V.  Jaffa. 
Equality  and  Liberty  (New  York.  1965),  In 
New  York  Univer.Hty  Law  Review,  Vol.  41 
(May,  1966),  pp.  664-677;  [7]  The  Constitu- 
tiOTMlist:  Notes  on  the  First  Amendment  (a 
book  to  be  published  by  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  Press ) . 

I  am  grateful  to  my  University  of  Chicago 
colleague.  Professor  William  H.  McNeill,  a 
long-time  student  of  Greek  affairs,  for  his 
Informed  review  of  this  report. 

(Dozens  of  unauthorized  editorial  changes 
(some  major,  some  minor)  were  made  in  this 
article  before  its  publication  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Review,  several  of  which  It  has  been 
convenient  to  correct  in  this  reprint. — G,A.l 
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colonels  did  concede  that  a  constitutional  re- 
vision committee  appointed  in  June  would 
submit  its  draft  constitution  in  six  months. 
Nothing  was  said,  however,  about  a  schedule 
thereafter  for  approval  of  the  constitution 
and,  even  more  vital,  for  Implementation  of 
its  provisions.  Whether  such  Implementation 
would  be  a  retpxn  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment must  remain  in  doubt:  one  would  have 
to  see,  for  Instance,  what  provision  is  made 
In  the  new  constitution  both  for  the  qualifi- 
cation of  candidates  for  public  office  and  for 
the  composition  of  the  electorate,  to  say 
nothing  of  how  elections  are  conducted. 

The  sometimes  quixotic  character  of  the 
regime's  activities  did  Induce  some  to  believe 
the  colonels  did  not  Intend  (or.  In  any  event, 
would  not  be  able)  to  stay  long.  There  was 
not  about  their  measures  the  mark  of  assur- 
ance and  continuity.  Decrees  announced  one 
day  would  be  withdrawn  on  another  (or, 
even  more  likely,  simply  not  implemented  for 
months,  if  at  all).  Arrests  and  releases  from 
confinement  would  come  and  go  in  waves. 
This  instability  was  dramatized  in  August  by 
the  five-year  sentence  meted  out  to  a  former 
foreign  minister  and  withdrawn  the  morning 
following. 

Suggestive  of  this  instability  were  the  press 
conferences  conducted  almost  dally  during 
the  summer  by  Brigadier  General  Styllanos 
Pattakos,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  now 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  as  well  (perhaps  the 
most  personable  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment). These  were  informal  affairs  (some- 
times five  minutes  long,  sometimes  an  hour) . 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  however  many 
of  us  showed  up  in  his  office  at  six  o'clock  of 
a  weekday  afternoon.  It  was  not  unusual  In 
these  meetings  to  have  announcements  made 
which  corrected  what  other  ministers  had 
said.  The  most  memorable  visit  with  Mr. 
Pattakos  was  when  he  (in  response  to  an  in- 
quiry whether  Andreas  Papandreou  had  been 
moved  from  Averoff  Prison )  finally  decided  to 
resolve  our  doubts,  and  perhaps  his,  by  tele- 
phoning the  prison  and  asking  to  speak  per- 
sonally to  his  most  notorious  prisoner.  The 
dozen  reporters  present  edged  close  to  the 
desk  for  the  bizarre  conversation  that  fol- 
lowed. 

It  Is  difficult  for  anyone  accustomed  to  pro- 
fessionalism In  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
to  take  seriously  men  who  carry  on  In  this 
way.  But  one  should  be  put  on  notice  by  this 
very  naivete:  the  usual  rules  of  the  political 
game  are  not  being  observed  by  the  colonels. 
Certainly,  their  predecessors  knew  how  the 
game  was  played — and  conduct  such  as  this 
from  them  would  have  been  a  sure  sign  of 
disintegration  and  imminent  collapse.  But 
disregard  of  the  usual  rules  by  the  colonels 
(except  perhaps  In  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs)  suggests,  it  seems  to  me.  what  Is  sug- 
gested by  other  signs  as  well,  the  intrinsic 
(although  not  even  yet  generally  evident) 
radical  character  of  this  regime. 

Opponents  of  the  regime  were  encouraged 
as  well  by  the  economic  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  colonels  during  the  summer. 
Most  obvious  of  all.  because  it  was  there  for 
all  who  know  the  country  to  see,  was  the 
marked  decline  in  tourist  trade.  This  was  not 
exclusively  the  colonels'  doing:  the  Israeli- 
Arab  War  and  the  financial  restrictions  in 
Great  Britain  had  reinforced  the  effect  of  a 
coup  which  had  taken  place  at  the  very  time 
In  the  spring  when  large-scale  bookings  are 
made  by  travel  agencies.  Not  only  did  peo- 
ple in  the  tourist  service  industries  fall  to 
enjoy  the  substantial  Increase  they  had  come 
to  expect  from  one  summer  to  the  next,  but 
they  failed  even  to  match  their  receipts  of 
the  previous  summer.  Business  was  bad  in 
many  consumer  industries  as  well:  Greeks 
were  holding  onto  their  money,  waiting  to 
see  what  would  happen.  The  same  was  also 
true  In  the  construction  Industry,  which  had 
been  so  vital  to  Greek  economic  life  since  the 
Civil  War:    I  talked  with  several  engineers 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  Is.  however,  easy  to  overestimate  the  ef- 
fects of  economic  conditions  on  political  life. 
The  coup  Itself  took  place  at  an  unlikely 
time,  in  economic  terms — at  a  time  of  gen- 
eral prosperity  and  in  the  face  of  prospects 
that  encouraged  businessmen  to  plan  for  In- 
creased business  In  the  year  ahead  (no  mat- 
ter who  won  the  elections  scheduled  for  May 
28).  Political  developments  are  Immediately 
affected  by  economic  conditions  when  pub- 
lic opinion  is  readily  translated  Into  either 
parliamentary  maneuvers  or  electoral  returns 
But  in  the  colonels'  regime  there  is  obvious- 
ly much  less  sensitivity  to  public  opinion 
than  formerly.  Besides,  the  colonels  could 
claim  with  some  plausibility  that  their  meas- 
ures were  such  that  It  would  take  time  to 
exhibit  the  results  intended. 

One  difficulty  for  the  colonels,  however,  is 
that  the  talents  that  are  effective  In  con- 
spiracies may  not  be  useful  in  more  pedes- 
trian enterprises.  (The  career  of  General 
George  Grlvaa  Illustrates  this.)  One  cannot 
successfully  conspire  to  make  an  economy 
prosperous  or  a  bureaucracy  efficient.  One 
cannot  organize  the  dally  life  of  a  people 
the  way  one  organizes  a  coup  (where  all 
must  be  ready  before  anything  public  can 
begin).  In  directing  an  economy,  one  must 
allow  provisional  decisions  to  be  made,  to 
help  keep  things  moving.  Otherwise,  the 
machinery  can  grind  to  a  halt  (as  happened 
In  the  construction  Industry  this  year  In 
Greece),  with  long-run  repercussions  much 
more  serious  than  the  defects  (such  as  brib- 
ery, waste  and  favoritism)  which  may  be 
avoided  by  detailed  preparation  and  super- 
vision. 

Ill 

An  appraisal  by  an  American  of  the  regime 
In  Greece  today  cannot  rest  solely  on  his 
response  to  the  suppression  there  of  civil  lib- 
erties— but  neither  should  such  suppression 
be  neglected. 

I  have  since  1962  made  annual  summer 
visits  to  Greece.  (I  had  been  In  the  country 
in  the  winter  of  1946-1947.  while  still  a 
United  States  Air  Force  flying  officer,  as 
well  as  in  the  simimer  of  1960.)  There  was 
this  past  summer  a  great  change  with  respect 
to  civil  liberties.  I  had  not  thought,  when 
Greek  friends  complained  before  1964  of  the 
suppression  of  civil  liberties  under  Mr.  Kara- 
manlis,  that  they  were  realistic.  Certainly, 
one  felt  more  free  in  Greece  at  that  time  than 
in  Yugoslavia.  But  in  summer  1967.  for  the 
first  time,  one  could  feel  upon  moving  into 
Yugoslavia  that  one  was  moving  from  more 
repression  to  less:  perhaps  it  had  something 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  Yugoslav  repression 
is  now  familiar. 

I  should  add,  however,  that  I  myself  was 
not  Interfered  with  this  summer.  I  applied 
immediately  upon  arrival  in  Athens  for  ac- 
creditation as  a  foreign  correspondent  (on 
the  basis  of  commission  for  articles  received 
from  the  Chicago  Stin- Times  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Review).  I  came  with  introductions 
to  a  number  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  In- 
cluding several  ministers  in  former  govern- 
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which  would  likely  accompany  it,  could  be 
serious  and  enduring. 

Greece  remains  a  good  country  for  foreign 
investment,  especially  now  that  the  govern- 
ment is  so  eager  to  attract  capiui  that  it 
processes  applications  more  efficiently  than 
did  its  predecessors.  (I  understand  that  it 
does  have  fewer  applications  to  consider  than 
did  its  predecessors.) 

The  foreign  investor  should  be  cautioned 
not  to  take  advantage  of  present  circum- 
stances :  those  long-term  contracts  which  are 
fair  and  reasonable  are  the  ones  most  likely 
to  survive  reconsideration  by  the  govern- 
ment that  succeeds  the  colonels.  The  Investor 
should,  in  his  own  interest,  be  more  careful 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  Greece  than  might 
be  the  desperate  Greek  officials  with  whom 
bedeala. 


ments,  whom  I  was  able  to  engEige  In  conver- 
sations several  hours  In  length.  I  saw  as  well 
a  number  of  officials  in  the  current  govern- 
ment. I  have  no  reason  to  believe  I  was  ever 
followed.    I   know   of    no   one    having    been 
molested  for  having  talked  to  me  (although 
several  of  the  people  I  had  talked  to  were 
arrested   in   the   days   following   the   King's 
December  rebellion ) .  When  I  left  the  coun- 
try, on  a  ship  sailing  by  way  of  Yugoslav  ports 
for  Venice,  I  did  so  with  a  dozen  large  can- 
vas bags  filled  with  research  materials  I  had 
gathered  during  my  two-month  stay.  (I  had 
been  as  free  to  move  about  the  country  last 
summer    as    during    my    previous    visits    to 
Greece.)    Care  was  taken  on  my  departure 
from  Piraeus  to  make  sure  my  name  was  not 
on   a   master   list   at   Immigration — but   no 
examination  was  made  of  my  luggage.  Finally, 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  what  I  say  here  will 
prejudice  my  ability  to  return  to  Greece,  and 
to  conduct  myself  as  I  did  this  past  summer. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  there 
is  severe  repression  among  Greeks,  especially 
with    respect    to    political    matters.    People 
would    talk    frankly    to    me,    an    American 
academician,   but  not  publicly  and   usually 
only  upon  being  assured  that  I  would  respect 
their  confidence.  (I  recall  only  three  people 
among  the  many  dozens  I  approached  who 
would  not  speak  to  me  at  all  about  political 
matters.)   Anyone  familiar  with  Greek  out- 
door social  gatherings  would  have  been  struck 
as  I  was  by  the  lack  of  any  political  discus- 
sion— indeed,  of  any  reference  at  all  to  polit- 
ical matters — even  by  supporters  of  the  re- 
gime. It  was  as  if  the  life  had  gone  out  of 
the  country. 

What  may  be  special  about  repression  In 
Greece  today  Is  not  its  intensity  but  its  un- 
predictable clmracter;  the  colonels  had  not 
decided  last  summer  Just  how  severe  they 
wanted  their  measures  to  be.  The  confusion 
about  the  recent  Christmas  amnesties  sug- 
gests that  this  uncertainty  continues,  refiect- 
ing  perhaps  a  deep  division  among  the 
colonels  themselves.  It  should  also  be  ob- 
served that  a  number  of  repressive  measures 
publicized  abroad  since  the  April  usurpa- 
tion were  the  revival  of  measures  previously 
enacted  by  Greek  governments  and  still  on 
the  books.  There  have  always  been  features  of 
Greek  life  casually  accepted  by  citizens  which 
seem  oppressive  to  an  American:  the  Identity 
card  requirements,  the  price  control  regula- 
tions, the  officiousness  of  the  police,  the  arro- 
gance of  bureaucrats,  the  callousness  of  army 
officers  toward  enlisted  men. 

One  must  nevertheless  say.  despite  such 
qualifications,  that  the  supresslon  of  civil 
liberties  by  the  colonels  is  harsher  than  any- 
thing the  Qreeks  have  known  since  the  Civil 
War.  It  is  not  as  harsh  as  what  the  Germans 
did — everyone  would  admit  that.  One  would 
hear  arguments,  however,  as  to  whether  It 
was  as  harsh  as  the  Metaxas  regime  just  be- 
fore the  Second  World  War. 

The  press  has  been  rigidly  controlled  since 
April.  Not  only  has  all  copy  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  official  examination  each  night  be- 
fore publication  the  following  morning,  but 
government  handouts  have  had  to  be  printed 
as  news.  The  censors  of  the  press  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  prescribe  to  editors  precisely 
where  various  articles  should  be  run,  how 
much  space  should  be  devoted  to  them,  even 
what  size  headlines  should  be  used.  Before 
the  coup  Athens  had  more  than  a  dozen  daily 
newspapers:  by  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
number  had  been  cut  in  half.' 


■■'  Two  of  the  suspended  newspapers  are  the 
conservative  journals  of  Helen  Vlachou  ( who 
has  recently  escaped  to  London  from  house 
arrest  in  Athens).  Her  refusal  to  publish  a 
precensored  newspaper  aroused  first  the  con- 
cern and  then  the  hostility  of  the  colonels: 
her  papers  had  been  precisely  the  ones  that 
many  of  the  potential  supporters  of  the  col- 
onels would  certainly  have  respected  before 
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The  number  of  newspapers  no  longer  mat- 
ters, since  they  have  become  for  practical 
purposes  virtually  Identical  politically  This 
does  ease  the  task  of  any  student  cJ^urrent 
Greek  affairs:  he  now  need  only  look  at  one 
newspaper — and  even  one  of  the  two  English- 
language  newspapers  will  do — to  learn  what 
is  being  said  in  the  dally  press  of  Athens. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  task  of  the  stu- 
dent is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  what  Is 
presented  in  the  press  is  merely  the  officially- 
sanctioned  surface  of  things.  I  was  again  and 
again  struck  by  the  Ignorance  in  which  pre- 
viously well-informed  Greeks,  even  prom- 
inent politicians,  found  themselves  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  control  by  the  government  over 
the  press.  Since  they  had  to  be  much  more 
careful  than  I  about  whom  they  talked 
with — I  let  It  be  known,  for  Instance,  that  I 
was  Interested  in  talking  with  Greek  Com- 
munists, something  very  hard  to  arrange 
these  days — they  were  often  unaware  of  the 
most  obvious  developments. 

Some  uncensored  information  about  the 
affairs  of  their  country  could  be  secured  by 
Greeks  able  to  read  the  foreign  press.  One 
could  freely  and  regularly  purchase  in  Athens 
last  summer  newspapers  and  magazines  pub- 
lished In  England,  Prance,  Germany,  Italy 
and  the  United  States  (including  a  number 
of  publications  appealing  merely  to  "pruri- 
ent interests").  Dealers  sometimes  advised 
customers  they  knew  as  to  which  newspaper 
had  that  day  a  long  article  on  Greece.  In- 
formation m  Greek  was  available  from  radio 
broadcasts  originating  in  England,  Rumania, 
Russia  and.  I  believe,  France.  But  none  of 
these  sources  can  match,  either  in  detail  or  in 
interest,  the  Information  about  one's  own 
country  available  In  one's  local  press. 

Even  more  difturblng  than  these  features 
of  the  regime  were  the  arbitrary  imprison- 
ments, both  in  the  first  few  days  and  during 
toe  course  of  the  spring.  Everyone  has  heard 
of  the  detentions  on  the  Island  of  Yaros,  the 
difficulties  of  life  there,  the  lack  of  both  of 
specific  charges  and  of  the  prospect  of  trials. 
I  visited  the  home  one  day  of  an  artist  who 
had  been  fearful  of  possible  detention:  his 
work  consequently  had  suffered,  as  had  his 
family,  for  three  months:  Guests  happened 
to  drop  In  while  I  was  there,  including  some- 
one who  had  had  a  spouse  on  Yaros  since 
the  last  week  in  April.  These  were  all  people 
in  their  fifties — they  had  been  active  Leftists 
a  generation  ago:  it  was  from  the  records 
of  that  period  that  most  of  the  six  to  ten 
thousand  people  picked  up  the  first  few 
weeks  (out  of  a  population  of  eight  and  a 
half  millions)  were  evidently  selected.  I  was 
able  on  that  occasion  to  listen  in  on  a  con- 
versation that  must  have  been  repeated 
thousands  of  times  throughout  the  country 
during  those  months:  Has  Christos  been 
picked  up?  Where  is  he?  Can  medicine  be 
gotten  to  Maria  ^  Who  Is  taking  care  of  her 
children?  How  are  you  explaining  all  this 
to  your  own  children?  It  was  evident  that 
the  anguish  resulting  from  these  imprison- 
ments was  severe,  whereas  the  danger  there- 
by averted  was  trivial.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  people  were  prosperous,  middle- 
aged,  quite  successful  in  their  professions, 
quite  different  (If  left  alone)  from  the  radi- 
cals they  might  have  been  in  their  youth. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  restrain  such  people 
should  an  opportunity  for  revenge  come  to 
them.  Even  an  ordinary  Athenian  shopkeep- 
er, who  had  told  me  on  several  occasions  how 


the  coup.  But,  Mrs.  Vlachou  told  me.  she  was. 
with  this  censorship,  in  effect,  "like  a  ship 
whose  water  has  been  taken  away." 

A  couple  of  newspapers  that  had  been  as- 
sociated with  the  extreme  left  In  Greece  were 
promptly  closed  down  by  the  colonels. 

There  has  been  considerable  comment 
abroad  on  the  censorship  by  the  colonels  of 
classical  plays  produced  in  Greece — but  the 
evidence  la  suppirt  of  this  charge  Is  uncer- 
tain. 
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much  he  liked  things  to  be  orderly  and 
.^ulet,  unexpectedly  exploded  one  day:  "This 
government  Is  trying  to  make  soldiers  out  of 
citizens.  I  have  already  served  my  time  in 
the  army.  They  are  treating  me — and  I  am 
44  years  old — as  a  recruit,  .  .  .  When  this 
govenunent  falls.  It  will  fall  hard.  What 
right  do  five  or  six  people  have  to  take  over 
a  country  and  tell  everybody  what  to  do?"  I 
do  hope  that  the  colonels  will  be  able  to  give 
up  power  as  bloodlessly  as  they  seized  It.  and 
that  the  families  which  have  the  bitterest 
grievances  will  be  satisfied  by  monetary 
compensation  for  their  deprivations.  I  also 
hope,  however,  that  if  resistance  and  revenge 
come,  they  vrtll  not  be  condemned  abroad 
as   merely  Communist-inspired. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  summer  I 
visited  the  court-martial  conducted  in 
Athens.  One  could  see  here  the  regime  at  Its 
most  callous.  Five  army  officers,  in  uniform, 
would  constitute  the  court.  (The  presiding 
officer  I  saw  most  of  displayed  the  "sense  of 
humor"  one  associates  with  Russian  prosecu- 
tors during  the  Purge  Trials  of  the  1930's.) 
These  were  run-of-the-mill  cases.  The  of- 
fenses charged  were  often  trivial;  the  self- 
righteousness  of  the  court,  oppressive;  the 
sentences,  savage.  For  every  notable  prisoner 
who  attracted  the  attention  of  the  European 
press,  there  must  have  been  scores  of  ordi- 
nary people  who  came,  appeared  briefly  in 
court,  and  were  then  hustled  off  to  prison. 
Defendants  were  brought  In  from  miles 
around:  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Athens  court- 
martial  extended  throughout  Attica,  into 
Boeotia.  and  to  several  distant  islands.  An 
old  souflaki  seller  had  charged  a  drachma  too 
much  for  each  stick  of  meat  he  sold;  a  young 
man.  celebrating  In  a  village  near  Levadla. 
had  gotten  too  exuberant  late  one  night  and 
had  assaulted  the  police  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  make  him  share  the  dance  fioor 
with  others;  a  taxi  driver  had  asked  too 
much  for  a  fare,  compounding  his  error  by 
having  previously  passed  on  to  his  vindictive 
customer  what  he  had  heard  aljout  Greece  on 
the  B.B.C.  that  day;  some  teenage  boys,  out 
fishing  and  swimming,  had  written  forbidden 
political  slogans  on  their  caps  (the  court  was 
filled  on  this  occasioTT-with  a  number  of  vil- 
lagers who  had  come  down  to  Athens  to  do 
what  they  could  for  "these  goo^  boys"  who 
were  to  draw  sentences  ranging  from  two  to 
five  years ) ;  a  lady  had  reciprocated  earlier 
hospitality  by  taking  In  overnight  an  out-of- 
town  guest  without  notifjring  the  p>olice.  Lit- 
tle, if  anything,  was  made  of  these  trials 
even  In  the  local  papers.  (Almost  all  Greeks 
I  talked  with  were  surprised  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  open  to  the  public.  I  was,  on 
the  occasions  I  was  there,  perhaps  the  only 
observer  present,  certainly  the  only  one  tak- 
ing notes.)  But  the  effect  of  the  court-mar- 
tial on  the  general  public  was  evident:  people 
heard  that  Infractions  of  various  rules,  old 
as  well  as  new,  would  draw  the  harsh  atten- 
tion of  the  military.  The  year  before.  I  had 
sat  in  on  a  number  of  trials  in  Athens  and 
had  found  them  most  interesting,  especially 
the  effectiveness  of  the  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  presiding  judges.  But  the 
court-martial  last  summer  was  something 
else:  I  found  these  military  proceedings  most 
disturbing,  so  much  so  that  I  decided  I 
should  not  spend  much  time  there:  I  was 
afraid  the  trials  would  so  anger  and  depress 
me  as  to  make  me  unable  to  examine  ade- 
quately other  features  of  the  regime.  I  should 
add  that  these  public  exhibitions  have  made 
more  plausible  for  me  the  reports  of  secret 
torture  one  has  heard  from  time  to  time  since 
April  21. 

In  any  event.  I  can  understand  why  so 
many  Greeks  spoke  to  me  last  summer  of 
feeling  both  suffocated  by  this  regime  and 
humiliated  at  the  thought  that  Greece,  at  f 
time  when  the  rest  of  Europe  Is  at  peace  and 
becoming  more  liberal,  should  be  governed  in 
this  way.  They  did  not  even  have,  they  re- 
ported, the  high  spirits  and  great  hopes  of 
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the  Occupation,  but  rather  the  despair  and 
resignation  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Impressions 
of  the  regime  I  formed  while  still  in  Greece 
are  reflected  In  the  exchange  I  had.  midpoint 
In  my  visit,  with  Mr,  Pattakos,  the  Minister 
of  Interior  (and  effective  commander,  now  as 
then,  of  the  armored  corps  that  had  been 
crlUcal  In  the  taking  of  Athens  on  April  21) . 
This  exchange,  conducted  in  l)oth  Greek  and 
English,  took  place  at  his  press  conference  of 
August  1  (and  was  published  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  September  3.  1967).  Mr.  Pattakos 
began  the  conference  on  that  occasion  by 
asking  what  the  correspondents  present 
thought  of  the  regime.  The  Greeks  he  called 
upon  said  they  did  not  consider  themselves 
in  a  position  to  reply  at  that  time.  He  then 
turned  to  me  for  an  exchange  which  went 
something  like  this: 

"Would  you.  if  you  were  a  Greek  citizen, 
approve  of  what  we  are  doing  here? 
"Do  you  really  want  to  know? 
"Yes.  Would  you  approve? 
"Probably  not. 
"No? 
"No. 

"Whv  not? 

"First.  I  don't  like  the  censorship  you  have 
here.  Second.  I  don't  like  what  you  have  done 
In  putting  those  people  on  Yaros.  Third.  I 
don't  like  the  quite  disruptive  effects  of  what 
you  have  done  in  changing  so  many  em- 
ployees in  the  Ministries 

"I  will  take  care  of  each  of  your  pwlnts. 
"I  have  other  objections,  as  well  as  some 
points  In  your  favor. 

"As  for  the  censorship.  What  do  you  know 
about  Greece?  Have  you  been  here  before? 
"Yes. 

"How  many  times?  , 

"Seven.  ^~^ 

"You  must  know  then  what  our  newspapers 
were  like  before  April  21st? 
"I  have  some  idea. 

"They  were  full  of  lies  and  slanders,  stirring 
people  up  and  promoting  disorder.  It  was  a 
terrible  thing. 

"I  know  that.  But  what  you  have  now  is 
even  worse.       . 

"You    have    newspapers    In    America    pro- 
voking Negroes  to  kill  and  burn.  Is  not  that 
terrible? 
"Yes,  It  is. 

"Onsorshlp  Is  better  than  that.  Isn't  It? 
"Those  are  not  the  only  alternatives. 
"But  you  admit  that  what  is  happening  In 
America  now  Is  bad? 

"Bad  as  that  Is,  and  good-lntentloned  as 
you  are,  what  you  have  here  is  worse. 

"Now.  for  Yaros.  What  is  better,  that  those 
people  out  there  be  killed  by  us  or  that  they 
be  kept  alive  and  allowed  to  return  home  If 
they  sign  the  required  declaration? 

"That  they  be  kept  alive  is  certainly  better. 
"Then  why  do  you  complain  about  that? 
"Because  for  this,  too,  the  alternatives  you 
present   are  not  the  only   ones   to   be  con- 
sidered. 
"If  you  were  to  go  to  Yaros — 
"I  have  been  trying,  as  you  know,  to  get 
permission  to  go. 
"You  can  go.  if  you  like,  any  time  you  wish. 
"For  two  or  three  days? 
•No.  If  you  go,  you  will  have  to  stay. 
"I  wouldn't  like  that. 

"I  tell  you  the  people  we  have  out  there 
would  have  killed  us. 

"I  have  seen  nothing  to  support  that 
charge. 

"Do  you  know  everything? 
"No,  but  I  have  been  looking  hard  the  past 
month  for  evidence  of  what  you  say.  I  have 
found  none. 

"Do  you  know  that  the  Chief  of  Police  of 
Athens  is  missing  an  ear  because  of  those 
people? 
"An  ear? 
"Part  of  an  ear. 

"Whatever  may  have  happened  to  the 
Chief  of  Police  does  not  mean  the  2,000 
people  still  on  Yaros  would  have  killed  you. 
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"That  was  wha  ; 
would  kill  us 

"It  hasn't  been 
that  they  were 
the  weapons  the;' 
"We  found  sotn  e 
"Where  are  ther 
"At  the  police 
"Why  have  we 
"Tou  can  see  tliem 
"Did    you    find 
weapons? 

"No,  there  wer^ 
any  cannons  or 

"Then  how  co^ld 
army  you  have? 
"One  doesn't 
tlon.  We  didn't 
tanks  when  we  m 
"But  you  did  h^ve 
"Don't  you 
criticized  the  En^lsh 
to  the  Communis  s 

"You    are    talk^g 
happened  more 
asking   about   wtijat 
have  done  today 
"It  IS-aU  right 
COmmnntsts  in 

"A  good  many 
all  right.  That's 

"But  you 
munlsts  here,  so 
war  also.  Which 
we  have  here  now 

•This  Is  better 
are  not  the  only 
"We  are  stoppliig 
"You  may  think 
"You  American 
but  we  like  It. 
"You  personally 
"We  Greeks  like  It 
"You,"  Mr.  Patti  Jcos 
"How  can  you  kpow 
Have   you    taken 
spoken  to  all  the 

"No.  but  I  have 
people  here  think. 

"We  will  have 
lot  to  learn  yet. 
"That  Is  what  I 
"But  I  can  tell 
Greeks  think 
doing. 

"No.  General 
and  that  Is 
pie  dare  not  talk 
This  I  do  know." 

Mr.  Pattakos 
to  concede  ten 
the  people  want 
because  the  situation 


^tlon. 
ot  been  shown  them? 
m. 
any    tanks    among   thoee 

no  tanks;   nor  were  there 

airplanes  or  atomic  bombs. 

they  kill  you  with  the 

n^d  guns  to  make  a  revolu- 
have  to  fire  the  guns  on  our 
ide  our  revolution, 
all  the  tanks. 
Am|erlcans  remember  how  you 
In  1945  for  giving  guns 
here? 

about   something    that 

^an  twenty  years  ago.  I  am 

those   people   on   Yaros 


.  VlBt 


Amerl  :ans 


And 


dange  ro\is 


WIS 

days 

1.S, 


me  mbers 


ttiat 


iccal 


In 


conference 


that 


•  New  York  Ti 
13.   Important 
often  did  not 
other  ministries 
to    mformatlon 
avalnible  in  the 
mor    become   muc^i 
efficiency  suffers. 

My  last  encoun 
at  a  press 
fore  I  left.  I  had 
afternoon,  on  the 
my     contacts, 
(about  whose 
tlon  had  been 
had  not  been 
Mr.  Pattakos  had 
sources,  but  was 
said  to  check  with 

The  alleged 
of    April    21    have 
scribed  In  the 
12  (as  translated 
cember   13,    1967) 
book    (be)    printed, 
English,   m   French 
all   the   crimes   tl^t 


they  were  saying,  that  they 


shown,  so  far  as  I  can  tell, 

saying  that.  Where  are 

planned  to  kill  you  with? 


for  you  Americans  to  flght 

Nam 

.Unertcans  don't  think  It  Is 
another  problem,  though. 

won't  let  us  stop  Com- 

I  hat  we  do  not  have  such  a 

Is  better,  tp  have  calm  as 

or  war  as  In  Viet  Nam? 

3ut  I  must  say  again,  those 

ajltematlves. 

Communism, 
that  Is  what  you  are  doing, 
may  not  like  what  we  do, 

may  like  it. 

not  "we." 

what  people  here  like? 
a   Gallup   poll?    Have   you 
qreeks? 

gotten  some  idea  of  what 

t^  talk  together.  You  have  a 

I  m  here  for. 

:  'ou  this  now.  I  know  what 
they  like  what  we  are 


Pattakos,  yoii\cannot  know 

for  the  cbuntry.  Peo- 

to  you  as  they  «li^  to  me. 


for  some  reason  olsHged 
ago.  "I  do  not  say  that 
but  they  do  tolerate 
makes  it  necessary."  < 


.  December  19,  1967,  p^.  1, 
of   the  governinent 
kn^w  what  was  going  yOn  In 
they  had  no  ready^access 
would    ordinarily    be 
press.  Chance  and  ru- 
more    imp»ortant,    while 
such  circumstances. 
ler  with  Mr.  Pattakos  was 
a  couple  of  days  be- 
inslst  several  times  that 
aasis  of  what  I  knew  from 
Andreas     Papandreou 
health   In  prison  some  quee- 
ratped  In  the  foreign  press) 
by  his  own  doctor, 
heard  otherwise  from  his 
finally  moved  by  what  I  had 
the  warden  of  the  prison, 
abuses  which  Justify  the  coup 
been    picturesquely    de- 
Athens]   Estia  of  December 
the  Athens  News  of  De- 
"It  Is   necessary  that   a 
as  soon   as   possible.   In 
and   In   German,   where 
have   been   committed 


examined 


U 
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IV 

It  Is  Important,  for  the  future  of  Greece, 
that  the  country  (and  with  It  the  Army) 
learn  a  lesson.  The  story  that  has  come  down 
since  1949  is  that  the  Army  could  not  win  the 
Civil  War  until  the  politicians  were  Induced 
to  stand  aside  and  allow  the  military  to  do 
their  Jobs.  Equally  salutary,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  the  story  that  the  politicians  could 
not  properly  govern  the  country  until  the 
Army  learned  from  bitter  experience  that  It  is 
not  equipped  to  run  a  modern  state  or  even 
to  preserve  military  efficiency.  By  the  end  of 
1968  this  should  be  evident  to  every  intelli- 
gent army  officer;  the  colonels  will  then  have 
seen  the  result  of  their  second  year  In  power, 
the  crucial  period  (it  seems  to  me)  for  test- 
ing their  social  and  economic  efforts.  This  Is 
one  reason  why  I  have  thought  the  return  of 
Mr.  Karamanlis  might  better  come  after  there 
has  been  time  for  this  lesson  to  be  driven 
home  even  to  the  Army  itself. 

No  modern  European  state  can  prosper, 
especially  one  which  requires  sensitive  eco- 
nomic and  financial  guidance,  without  the 
extensive  cooperation  of  Intellectuals.  But 
Greek  intellectuals  are,  even  if  only  super- 
ficially. Westernized  and  hence  liberal.  They 
have  heretofore  felt  that  they  belonged  in 
tlie  Government,  in  the  banks.  In  the  aca- 
demic institutions  of  their  country.  They 
had  seen  the  quality  of  their  contribution 
constantly  improving  and  the  standard  of 
living  steadily  rising.  They  had  seen  the 
country  prosper  for  several  years  and  they 
had  hopes  for  even  more  progress  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  intervention  of  the  Army  could  be 
seen — and  Indeed  should  be  seen  today  In 
many  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia — as  an 
effort  by  disciplined,  trained  and  technically- 
competent  personnel  to  bring  order  and  ra- 
tionality to  primitive  conditions.  But  this 
view  of  the  Army's  role  Is  difficult  for  the 
Greek  Intellectual  to  accept  for  his  own  cotm- 
try.  Greece  Is  certainly  poor;  but  she  is  not 
primitive.  The  army  officer   is  not  regarded 
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against  the  country  since  1944  will  be  listed, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  but  without  any  omis- 
sions: Naturally,  precedence  would  be  given 
to  Mr.  G.  Papandreou's  frauds  against  Win- 
ston Churchill  and  King  George  II,  and  then 
would  follow  the  bloody  orgy  of  Communism 
and  its  fellowtravellers,  the  unconstitutional 
and  Illegal  Imposition  of  the  1952  constitu- 
tion, the  scandals  of  Karamanlis  and  of  Pap- 
andreou, the  betrayal  of  the  Cyprus  strug- 
gle by  the  three  authors  of  the  Zurich  agree- 
ments, the  scandalous  sinecurlsm  of  Andreas 
Papandreou,  at  the  request  of  his  father,  his 
subsequent  assault  on  Greece,  though  he  was 
an  American  citizen,  the  systematic  viola- 
tions of  the  military  rules  by  the  two  big 
parties,  the  orgy  of  favoritism  under  Papan- 
dreou's regime  of  virtue  and  science,  the 
campalgrn  of  G.  Papandreou  and  his  urchins 
against  the  top  officials  of  Justice,  the  dis- 
graces revealed  dtirlng  the  ASPIDA  trial  and 
the  two  Papandeous'  abusive  behavior  to- 
wards Justice,  the  statements  of  them  both 
in  favor  of  Moscow  and  against  nato.  the 
constant  violations  of  the  constitution  at  the 
time  of  both  Kamamanlls  and  Papandreou. 
the  best  known  samples  of  Illegal  enrich- 
ment of  people  close  to  the  previous  regimes, 
and  so  many  other  things  which,  of  course, 
we  cannot  remember  all  as  we  write  *hls 
comment  Impromptu  today." 

A  competing  (but  much  calmer)  descrip- 
tion of  this  same  period,  by  an  American 
friendly  to  Andreas  Papandreou,  may  be 
found  in  Maurice  Goldbloon^  "What  Hap- 
pened in  Greece,"  Commenlary,  December 
1967,  p.  68.  Another  account,  even  more 
piartisan  on  Mr.  Papandreou's  behalf,  is 
Stephen  Rousseas's  The  Death  of  a  Democ- 
racy (Grove  Press,  1967).  Cf.  Eliot  Premont- 
Smlth,  "Good  Cause.  Weak  Book,"  New  York 
Times,  Dec.  18,  1967,  p.  45. 


by  the  Intellectual  as  particularly  well-en- 
dowed: the  social  origins  of  the  officer  are 
suspect,  his  t.-alnlng  is  no  more  than  tech- 
nical, and  he  is  anything  but  sophisticated. 

The  early  pronouncements  by  the  colonels, 
some  of  them  pxiritanlcal  In  tone,  did  not 
help  matters;  the  colonels  not  only  made 
mistakes;  they  made  themselves  look  ridicu- 
lous, which  ( in  Greek  eyes )  Is  far  worse  than 
mere  mistakes.  This  confirmed  for  intellec- 
tuals what  they  had  "always  known"  about 
the  army  officer.  The  colonels  made  their 
task  more  diffi::ult  by  the  measiu-es  they 
took  In  various  ministries:  wholesale  suspen- 
sion of  civil  service  employees,  many  of  them 
veterans  of  the  Karamanlis  Administration, 
not  only  disrupted  public  business  but  also 
confirmed  the  intellectuals'  expectations 
about  how  army  offloetrs  would  behave.  Even 
when  desirable  corrections  of  long-standing 
abuses  were  made,  they  were  often  made  in 
such  a  way  as  to  Induce  people  to  remember 
the  abuses  as  less  significant  than  they  had 
once  been  thought  to  be. 

I  found  that  people  who  were  tolerant  of 
the  colonels  the  last  week  of  June  had  become 
disillusioned  by  the  end  of  Augiist.  Signifi- 
cant in  this  respect  was  the  resignation  early 
in  August  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Greece,  and  of  the  Deputy  Governor,  both 
of  them  respected  In  Etiropean  '  inking 
circles.  The  Governor's  defection — they  had 
remained  in  office  as  long  as  they  did,  I  was 
told,  only  at  the  Insistence  of  the  colonels — 
was  merely  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
breaks  between  the  regime  and  the  intellec- 
tuals of  the  country. 

The  Cyprus  crisis  of  November  suggests  the 
extent  to  which  the  regime  has  made  the 
country  vulnerable.  It  was  thought,  when  the 
coup  came,  that  Cyprus  might  be  exploited 
by  the  colonels  to  solidify  behind  them  pub- 
lic support.  Considerable  effort  was  made  by 
the  colonels  during  the  summer  to  arrive  at 
a  permanent  settlement  with  the  Turks,  one 
which  would  permit  them  to  go  to  the  peo- 
ple and  show  that  they  had  been  able  to  do 
what  previous  governments  had  not.  But  this 
proved  unsuccessful:  Archbishop  Makarios 
evidently  would  not  concede  enough  to  In- 
terest the  Turks.  When  the  November  crisis 
came — provoked  by  the  slaughter  of  twenty- 
four  Turkish  Cyprtots  by  General  Grivas's 
men — the  colonels  realized  that  Greece 
could  not  stand  up  to  the  Turkish 
threat;  that  is,  they  must  have  realized  they 
could  not  fight  Turkey  with  the  piu-ged  army 
they  had  at  their  disposal.'  Pull-scale  mobili- 


'  Navy  and  Air  Force  officers,  who  are  con- 
sidered somewhat  better  travelled,  more 
sophisticated  and  less  scarred  than  Army  of- 
ficers by  old  struggles  and  Intraservlce  feuds, 
were  not  Involved  in  the  coup.  I  understand 
that  the  officer  corps  of  the  Navy  has  been 
thorovighly  demoralized  by  the  purges  and 
that  the  Air  FVarce  officers  are  considered  by 
the  colonels  to  be  completely  unreliable. 

Richard  Bder's  long  front-page  story  from 
Athens  in  the  New  York  Timcj  of  December 
18,  "Upheavals  Shake  Greek  Military,"  began 
with  the  refKjrt,  "After  two  bitter  convul- 
sions In  eight  months,  the  Greek  armed  forces 
have  been  damaged  to  the  extent  that  for- 
eign military  observers  believe  they  have  lost 
much  of  their  effectiveness."  The  report  con- 
tinued, on  page  3,  "The  other  day,  speaking 
with  deep  distress,  a  senior  Western  military 
mar  said :  'What  has  happened  Is  quite  sim- 
ple. A  modern  Western  army  has  been  turned 
Into  something  on  the  level  of  what  was  used 
in  the  Balkan  wars  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury.' He  went  on  to  say  that  there  were  not 
more  than  two  or  three  officers  left  In  sig- 
nificant command  positions  who  had  re- 
ceived the  long,  intensive  training  provided 
by  service  In  the  Korean  war  and  In  nato 
staff  courses.  'The  men  running  things  now,' 
one  observer  said,  'are  the  officers  who  were 
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zatlon  of  the  reserves,  which  would  have  been 
ordered  by  their  predecessors  In  such  circum- 
stances, would  have  required  the  colonels  to 
arm  and  put  in  positions  of  trust  many  of- 
ficers and  men  decidedly  unfriendly  to  the 
regime.  This  the  Turkish  government  evi- 
dently appreciated  as  it  drove  home  a  bar- 
gain which  humiliated  the  Greeks,  calmed  the 
Turks  and  forestalled  a  possible  military 
coup  on  Cyprus  against  the  Archbishop.  (The 
bargain  itself  was  not  unreasonable,  if  the 
Turks  do  not  press  further  their  present 
advantage,  but  the  Greek  government's  mod- 
eration came  from  weakness,  not  from 
strength.)  The  humiliation,  and  consequent 
dissatisfaction,  among  Greeks  must  extend 
as  well  to  some  Of  the  officers  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  April  coup.  I  found  among 
the  younger  officers  this  summer  both  a  read- 
iness to  Identify  Greece  with  Israel  and  Tur- 
key with  the  Arabs  and  a  reckless  eagerness 
to  put  this  identification  to  the  test.  These 
officers,  too.  may  have  to  be  either  purged  or 
safely  diverted  by  a  revival  of  the  "North- 
ern Epirus"  question.  (One  should  not  be  sur- 
prised now  to  see  the  Albanians  begin  to  re- 
establish better  relations  with  the  Yugo- 
slavs.) 

What  has  happened  in  the  Army — the  sac- 
rifice of  military  efficiency  for  perhaps  a  de- 
cade to  an  effort  to  insure  the  loyalty  of  the 
Army  to  the  colonels — Is  merely  a  dramatic 
version  of  what  has  been  evident  in  various 
(but  not  all)  government  services  since  mid- 
summer. I  had  occasioli.  Just  before  I  left 
Athens,  to  ask  a  team  of  economists  at  one 
of  the  Embassies  what  programs  and  policies 
of  the  new  government  had  been  successful. 
Their  mood  was  by  then  so  gloomy  that  they 
could  Insist  that  nothing  had  been  done  right 
by  the  colonels.  Two  of  the  men  were 
Greeks — all  of  them  had  been  critical,  prior 
to  the  coup,  of  the  politics  of  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou— but  they  were  unanimous  In  this  as- 
sessment. What  is  Important  Is  that  they 
should  be  this  disillusioned  by  the  efforts  of 
the  colonels — for  some  of  them  had  had 
hopes  at  the  beginning.  Such  disillusion- 
ment, and  consequent  disaffection,  was  evi- 
dent among  professionals  and  intellectuals 
throughout  Greece. 

In  short,  people  suspected  that  the  colonels 
really  did  not  know  what  they^  were  doing. 
But  then,  why  should  they?  Mrs.  Vlachou 
made  the  decisive  observation  on  this  point 
at  the  very  beginning,  upon  closing  down 
her  press:  "I  cannot  drive  their  tanks;  they 
cannot  edit  my  newspapers." 

v 

I  myself  believe,  however,  that  certain 
measures  taken  by  the  colonels  have  been 
salutary.  Whether  they  have  been  worth  the 
price  paid  for  them — In  the  suppression  of 
civil  liberties,  in  the  long-run  distortion  of 
the  economy  and  of  the  civil  service,  and  in 
the  weakening  of  Greece  militarily  and  politi- 
cally— is  another  matter. 

I  begin  with  the  Post  Office.  Strikes  and 
slow-downs  had  seriously  Impeded  the 
delivery  of  mall.  Service  had  gotten  so  bad 
(in  December.  1966)  that  the  central  post 
office  building  In  Athens  was  said  to  be  in 
danger  of  collapse  under  the  weight  of  ac- 
cumulated parcels.  Mall  service  is  now  very 
good,  the  best   Greece  has  had  for  several 


left  behind  and  whose  main  experience  Is  15 
years  of  plotting."  "  The  article  concluded, 
"This  Is  not  only  a  question  of  the  reduced 
ability  of  Greek  troops  to  flght  a  shooting 
war.  It  Is  also  a  fear  that  the  Greek  Army 
I  of  about  160,000  men],  having  lost  many  of 
its  Western-trained  officers  and  most  of  its 
morale,  can  no  longer  provide  much  of  a 
stabilizing  force  in  Greece,  especially  if  op- 
txeltlon  to  the  Junta  results  In  a  rebirth  of 
the  once-powerful  Communist  guerrilla  or- 
ganization." Compare  Dean  Acheson's  letter- 
to-the-edltor,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  December  20,  1967. 
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years.*  Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  public 
transportation   services   and,   indeed,   of   all 
services    that    had    been    affected    by    the 
sporadic  strikes  that  had  accompanied  the 
political  crises  of  1966-1967.  Thus,  there  has 
been   an   Improvement   with   respect   to   all 
services  that  could  be  Improved  by  the  mere 
prohibition  of  strikes,  demonstrations   and 
disruptive  labor  union  practices.   Such   im- 
provement is  not,  of  course,  permanent,  de- 
pending as  It  does  upon  the  prospect  of  a 
ruthless  exercise  of  power  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  col- 
onels' suppression  of  bribery  of  civil  servants. 
Some  of  the  announced  reforms  have  been 
with  respect  to  matters  that  political  govern- 
ments had  not  ventured  to  touch,  but  which 
had  been  generally  regarded  as  desirable  to 
correct.  Prominent  among  these  matters  are 
agricultural  subsidies  and  monopoly  licenses. 
One   cannot  yet  regard  the  annoimced   re- 
forms as  permanent :  the  abuses  they  address 
may  reflect  Greek  conditions.  That  is.  such 
preference  are  likely  to  return  in  some  form 
or  other  when  political  life  returns,  as  will 
the  quarrels  and  even  the  corruption  among 
deputies  which  gave  Parliament  a  bad  name. 
Indeed,  It  Is  far  from  certain  that  the  more 
critical  of  the  announced  economic  reforms 
have  In  fact  been  Implemented.  It  should  also 
be  observed  that  the  colonels  and  their  fol- 
lowers have  in  some  cases  substituted  their 
form  of  preferment  for  that  of  their  predeces- 
sors. I  recall  sitting  at  the  desk  of  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  government — an  army  major 
associated   with   the    conspiracy    for   several 
years— and  watching  him  dispense  Jobs  in  his 
department.    Loyal    officers    were    rewarded, 
either  directly  or  through  relatives  seeking 
Jobs.  There  was  something  natural  and  even 
Innocent  about  these  transactions:  certainly, 
no  attempt  was  made  by  the  major  to  hide 
from  me  the  business  he  had  to  transact  be- 
fore we  could  go  out  for  the  luncheon  we  had 
arranged.  Several  key  appointments  by  the 
colonels,  even  to  the  highest  posts  in  critical 
ministries,  did  not  make  sense  until  blood 
and  marriage  ties  lo  influential  army  offi- 
cers had  been  traced. 

The  reforms  brought  about  either  by  fear 
among  the  people  or  by  lack  of  concern 
among  the  colonels  for  the  usual  political 
considerations  are  not  likely  to  endure  when 
normal  conditions  return.  Furthermore,  the 
colonels  have  not  been  innovating  in  these 
matters  but  rather  have  been  doing  what 
everyone  has  long  agreed  should  be  done. 
This  was  more  evident  in  the  spring,  which 
means  that  the  colonels  had  their  greatest  ef- 
fect during  their  first  few  months  In  power: 
people  could  immediately  acknowledge  cer- 
tain government  measures  as  long  overdue. 
It  is  comforting,  if  you  are  a  small  shopkeep- 
er, to  know  there  will  be  a  bus  to  take  you 
home  for  lunch:  it  Is  comforting  to  find  that 
civil  servants  are  not  as  arrogant  as  they 
used  to  be  (even  though  you  take  care  to  be 
more  respectful  than  you  have  been  toward 
the  neighbor  who  is  related  to  an  Army  offi- 
cer); it  Is  also  comforting  to  notice  that 
consumer  prices  have  stopped  rising  (and  in 
some  cases  have  even  been  cut,  by  govern- 
ment decree),  even  though  you  doubt  that 
employment  opportunities  are  as  good  as  the 
government  keeps  insisting  they  are. 

The  colonels  have  declined  in  influence  as 
they  themselves  have  had  to  Innovate  and 
as  political  considerations  began  to  under- 
mine even  the  obviously  needed  reforms  they 


« There  was  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  coup 
censorship  of  foreign  mall.  One  heard  often 
this  summer  of  "politically  unreliable  "  pro- 
fessionals and  tradesmen  summarily  "pun- 
ished" (wlthNpo  charges,  trial  or  appeal)  by 
being  deprived  of  telephone  service.  I  believe 
several  thousands  may  have  been  treated  in 
this  manner. 

It  was  generally  assumed  this  summer  that 
one's  telephone  might  be  tapped. 
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had  endorsed.  They  recognized  from  the  out- 
set the  need,  for  Instance,  for  decentralization 
of  government  administration.  But.  it  seems 
to  me,  effective  decentralization  is  possible 
only  in  circumstances  where  the  central  gov- 
ernment Is  essentially  of  one  mind  with  many 
people  throughout  the  country,  not  when  a 
handful  of  men  holds  power  by  force  There 
was  evident  in  Greece  this  year  the  concen- 
tration of  more  and  more  power  In  Athens  as 
all  kinds  of  local  civic,  professional,  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  councils  ( many  of  them 
elected)  have  been  suspended  or  completely 
reconstituted.  Perhaps  the  only  one  of  such 
actions  by  the  colonels  which  will  be  ap- 
proved by  their  successors  is  the  reform  of 
the  Church  hierarchy,  a  reform  long  overdue, 
one  that  previous  governments  did  not  con- 
sider themselves  strong  enough  to  effect.  The 
Synod  was  reorganized.  The  feeble  Arch- 
bishop was  replaced  by  a  much  younger, 
vigorous  man  who  will  be  much  more  in- 
clined than  was  his  predecessor  to  modernize 
the  Church  and  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
ecvunenlcal  movement  as  represented  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople 

There  remain  the  distinctive  reforms  pro- 
posed by  some  of  the  colonels,  the  moral  and 
constltutlofaal  regeneration  of  Greece  which 
the  more  rralcal  element  among  the  military 
Intends  to  establish  if  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents Itself.  ThU  radical  element,  which  seems 
to  me  egalitarian  in  tendency,  has  Its  roots 
In  the  people  at  large.  It  Is  this  element 
which  has  sustained  Greek  Communists  since 
the  Second  World  War,  despite  all  their  blun- 
ders. It  is  this  element  which  Andreas  Pap- 
andreou, perhaps  inadvertently,  exploited  in 
his  meteoric  career  in  Greece.  This  radical 
element  goes  deep  In  Greek  life:  It  Is  a  kind 
of  negativism,  a  centuries-old  longing,  a 
fundamental  dissatisfaction  with  the  estab- 
lished order  It  came  to  the  surface,  if  only 
for  a  moment.  In  a  remark  made  on  AprU  27 
by  Colonel  George  Papadopoulos.  long  before 
he  became  Prime  Minister  In  speech  as  well 
as  in  deed : 

"As  far  as  concerns  us.  we  are  not  In- 
fluenced In  our  actions  by  anyone.  No  one 
knew  us.  No  one  was  known  to  us.  No  one 
knew  who  we  were  facing.  Nowhere  did  we 
look.  Nowhere  did  we  seek  help." 

VI 

The  opportunity  for  such  a  coup  as  this 
presented  Itself  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
practically  every  political  figure  of  conse- 
quence working  In  Greece  during  the  past 
decade.  To  list  the  principal  figures  of  this 
period  is  to  list  those  who  played  a  part  in 
creating  the  conditions  out  of  which  the 
colonels  could  emerge. 

The  figures  I  refer  to  are  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  leaders  of  the  National  Radi- 
cal Union  (Which  is  immediately  right  of 
center),  leaders  of  the  Center  Union  (which 
is  immediately  left  of  center),  and  "the 
Americans."  If  any  one  of  these  had  played 
a  more  prudent  part,  things  would  have  been 
far  different  in  1967.  It  should  be  noticed,  by 
the  way,  that  all  these  groups  are  now  clearly 
aligned  against  the  regime  of  the  colonels. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  they  have  been  thus 
aligned  since  April. 

The  Royal  Family  made  two  major  mis- 
takes in  recent  years.  King  Paul  (who  was 
encouraged  in  this  matter  by  Queen  Preder- 
ika,  a  lady  of  considerable  intelligence  and 
energy,  but  not  of  Judgment)  Insisted  In 
1963  against  the  advice  of  Prime  Minister 
ICaramanlls  that  the  Queen  and  he  should 
visit  London.  King  Constantine  insisted  in 
1965  that  Prime  Minister  Papandreou  could 
not  replace  his  Defense  Minister  by  assuming 
the  portfolio  himself.  King  Paul's  action  re- 
moved from  office  (and,  in  effect,  from  the 
country)  the  mo<!t  successful  Greek  prime 
minister  of  recent  decades.  King  Conetan- 
tine's  acUon  attempted  to  capitalize  upon, 
and  may  have  Instead  Impeded,  the  impend- 
ing coUapse  of  George  Papandreou's  support 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Should  he  have  refused  to  throw  the  support 
of  his  party  behind  the  handful  of  deputies 
(popularly  known  as  "the  Apostates")  who 
left  the  Center  Union  to  form  the  govern- 
ments called  into  being  by  the  King?  Should 
he,  that  Is,  have  insisted  that  a  respect  for 
parliamentary  government,  and  hence  for 
the  protection  of  parliamentary  processes 
against  royal  interference,  required  his  party 
to  support  (or,  at  least,  not  to  attack)  Mr. 
Papandreou  in  his  confrontation  with  the 
King?  (Mr.  Kanellopoulos,  it  can  be  said  in 
his  defense,  did  no  more  in  this  respect  than 
Mr.  Papandreou  himself  had  done  in  1963 
when  Mr.  Karamanlls  confronted  the  King.) 
In  any  event,  it  was  not  good  for  Greece's 
political  health  that  it  should  have  been 
ruled  for  eighteen  months  by  a  handful  of 
deputies,  sustained  by  shoddy  deals,  who 
were  neither  of  the  majority  nor  even  of  the 
principal  minority  party  but  who  were,  at 
most,  of  what  could  be  called  the  King's 
party.  Mr.  Kanellopoulos  would  have  done 
better,  considering  the  political  passions  In 
the  country  and  the  posture  in  which  things 
found  themselves,  to  have  called  publicly  (In 
the  summer  of  1965  as  well  as  in  the  winter 
of  1966-1967)  for  a  government  of  national 
unity  in  which  both  major  parties  would  be 
represented.  (I  have  been  told  on  the  highest 
authority  that  there  was  some  understand- 
ing, behind  the  scenes,  between  Mr.  Papan- 
dreou and  Mr.  Kanellopoulos  as  to  what 
would  happen  after  the  May  elections — but 
the  political  depends  in  great  part  on  the 
apparent,  and  the  apparent  was  that  of  pos- 
sible strife,  something  which  the  politically 
naive  took  more  seriously  than  was  Justified.) 

The  most  dramatic  recent  leaders  of  the 
coalition  now  known  as  the  Center  Union 
have  been  the  Papandreous,  father  and  son. 
(One  cause  of  trouble  within  that  party  has 
been  the  sudden  eclipse  by  the  talented  son 
of  others  who  had  regarded  themselves  as 
likely  successors  to  the  old  man.)  Should 
Prime  Minister  Papandreou  have  Insisted  in 
1965.  against  the  King's  strong  resistance, 
upon  himself  assuming  the  Defense  Minis- 
try, especially  when  his  son  was  implicated 
(however  unfairly)  in  the  "Aspida"  military 
conspiracy?  In  any  event,  it  was  a  mistake 
on  Mr.  Papandreou's  part  to  permit  himself 
to  be  maneuvered  out  of  oflBce:  for  had  he 
not  threatened  to  resign,  but  had  instead 
remained  Prime  Minister  and  addressed  him- 
self with  his  absolute  majority  in  Parliament 
to  other  problems  of  the  country  (leaving 
the  Defense  Ministry  problem  for  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances),  the  King  could  not 
have  done  much  to  dislodge  him  without,  at 
the  same  time,  providing  for  new  elections. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Papandreou  overestimated 
the  power  of  public  demonstrations  and  un- 
derestimated the  capacity  of  the  King  even- 
tually to  come  up  with  a  viable  Parliamen- 
tary alternative  (without  resort  to  elections) . 
To  allow  the  issue  to  become  one  simply  of 
the  royal  power,  and  to  do  so  through  the 
use  of  demonstrations  that  sounded  much 
more  fearsome  at  a  distance  and  in  the  press 
than  they  In  fact  were  (I  saw  what  they 
amounted  to  in  the  summer  of  1965) ,  was  to 
frighten  Impressionable  people  unduly  con- 
cerned with  the  maintenance  of  order.  (It 
should  be  said  for  Mr.  Papandreou  that  upon 
being  arrested  he  asked  for  Thucydides,  and 
not  for  playing  cards  as  did  other  politi- 
cians.) j^ 

^^reas  Papandreou  has  had  a  remarkable 
efifect  on  pwlltics  in  the  few  years  he  has  been 
active  in  Greece.  He  was  revered  by  some  as 
"the  Greek  Kennedy."  and  dreaded  by  others 
as  an  agent  of  international  Communism. 
It  should  have  been  clear  to  every  thought- 
ful observer  that  he  was  neither:  he  was  not 
yet  enough  of  a  p>oliticlan  to  be  the  former, 
nor  enough  to  the  left  to  be  the  latter.  In- 
deed, his  politics,  and  In  some  respects  even 
his  temperament,  seem  to  be  those  of  the 
Hubert  Humphrey  of  1948.  He  managed  to 
win   the  adulation  of  a  number  of  people, 
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particularly  among  the  young  and  among 
intellectuals:  he  managed  also  to  frighten 
a  number  of  people  in  the  Army  and  close  to 
the  throne.  He  spoke  of  curtailing  Greece's 
reliance  upon  NATO,  of  subjecting  the  mon- 
archy to  review  by  the  people,  and  even  of 
forming  a  government  (when  the  May  28 
election  returns  were  In)  at  Constitution 
Square,  rather  than  having  to  wait  on  the 
King's  mandate.  He  said  a  number  of  things 
of  this  tenor  that  appealed  to  the  dispos- 
sessed and  to  the  ambitious,  things  which 
were  not  necessary  to  say  and  which  he  him- 
self probably  did  not  take  as  seriously  as  did 
his  enemies.  He  predicted  the  people  would 
smash  any  attempt  by  the  military  to  seize 
control  of  the  government — and  this,  too, 
was  mere  talk,  for  there  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  prepared  to  counter  military  inter- 
vention. He  had  been  considered  by  some  an 
agent  of  America,  or  at  least  too  American 
for  Greek  conditions,  and  this  he  tried  to 
refute.  He  managed,  in  the  process,  to  alien- 
ate a  number  of  Americans  In  the  Embassy, 
people  no  more  to  the  right  than  he  Is  in 
their  politics  and  In  their  economic  policies. 
Perhaps.  Indeed,  he  was  too  American  for 
Greek  conditions:  he  did  not  seem  to  realize 
what  the  effects  were  of  what  he  was  saying. 
A  more  political  man,  one  who  had  had  to 
work  his  way  in  Greece  to  the  eminence  at 
which  he  so  quickly  found  himself,  would 
have  had  to  learn  while  still  young  how  to 
curb  careless  speech.  What  I  have  heard 
about  his  prison  reflections  suggests  that 
he  is  now  more  prudent  than  many  of  his 
admirers  abroad. 

The  Americans,  too,  have  played  their  part 
in  bringing  things  to  such  a  pass  as  we  find 
them.  Not  that  I  find  it  necessary  to  believe 
that  the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  agencies, 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  coup  of  April 
21.  Many,  perhaps  most,  Greeks  believed  last 
summer  that  the  United  States  (and  espe- 
cially the  C.I. A.)  was  Involved,  partly  because 
they  thought  the  coup  was  carried  off  too 
efficiently  for  Greeks  alone  to  have  run  It. 
A  NATO  contingency  plan,  to  be  used  In  case 
of  Communist  or  other  uprisings,  was  evi- 
dently exploited  by  the  colonels.'  I  could  not 
find  anything  anywhere,  however,  to  suggest 
immediate  American  Involvement.  More  im- 
portant. I  could  not  find  anything  that  re- 
quires such  an  explanation:  the  story  Is  com- 
plete without  that.  We  have  now  seen.  In  the 
efficient  way  in  which  the  King's  rebellion 
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■  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  officers  associated 
with  the  conspiracy  for  some  time  prior  to 
the  coup  that  the  military  takeover  began 
to  move  the  evening  of  March  23.  1967.  but 
was  stopped  for  some  reason  at  nine  o'clock 
that  night.  I  was  also  told  that  the  April 
coup  <Fas  timed  to  catch  the  principal  mili- 
tary leaders  of  the  country  in  Athens  for  a 
conference :  they  were  thus  not  in  Immediate 
command  of  their  units. 

I  have  heard  from  a  number  of  sources 
that  the  King  and  the  officers  loyal  to  him 
Initially  regarded  the  coup  as  a  Communist 
uprising.  The  failure  of  the  colonels  to  find 
any  Communist  weapons  at  all.  although 
the  Communists  were  caught  completely  by 
surprise,  reveals  how  misinformed  the  King 
and  his  officers  (loyal  and  disloyal  alike)  had 
been  about  what  was  going  on  in  Greece.  One 
unexpected  result  of  the  colonels'  well- 
planned  and  superbly  executed  coup  was  to 
make  a  farce  of  the  dreaded  "Aspida"  enter- 
prise. (Greek  Communists  seem  to  n^e  to  be 
tired  and  demoralized  people.  One  should 
remember  that  many  of  the  enterprising 
young  men  who  might  once  have  been  re- 
cruits into  the  Communist  Party,  or  Into 
the  Resistance,  have  been  for  years  gainfully 
employed  In  Western  Europe.  Many  of  them 
will  no  doubt  express  their  opposition  to  the 
Colonels  by  reducing  the  money  they  send 
home  to  Greece  and  by  discouraging  tourists 
from  visiting  the  country.  Autres  temps, 
autres  moeurs.) 


was  put  down  by  the  colonels  (clearly  with- 
out American  aid) ,  that  what  certain  of  the 
colonels  are  good  at  Is  conspiracy  (and  hence, 
counter-conspiracy) . 

It  was  impolitic  for  the  United  States  to 
have  allowed  Itself  In  recent  years  to  be  iden- 
tified In  Greece  as  determined  to  Impede  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  country.  It  was  unfair  that 
Greeks  should  have  come  to  see  the  United 
States  as  Interested  in  Greece  primarily  as 
part  of  its  bulwark  against  Ctonununlsm  In 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  It  was  short- 
sighted for  the  United  States  to  have  per- 
mitted many  Greeks,  and  particularly  the 
Army,  to  retain  such  an  unrealistic  view  as 
they  have  of  what  Communism  Is  today  and 
in  what  the  Communist  threat  consists.  This 
may  be  how  the  colonels  have  been  most  In- 
fluenced by  the  United  States.  Colonel  Papa- 
dopoulos  did  proclaim  on  April  27: 

"And  we  hope  that  by  our  actions  and 
through  economic  progress  we'll  find  our- 
selves m  the  position  of  Western  European 
governments  where  Communism  plays  an  In- 
slgnlflcant    role    in    the    country's    political 

life." 

He  should  have  been  instructed  long  ago 
by  the  Americans  that  Greece  was  already 
on  her  way  toward  an  effective  neutralization 
of  Communism.  He  should  know  that  the 
government  of  Metaxas  made  more  dedicated 
Communists  than  It  suppressed. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Americans  in  the 
Embassy  in  Athens  recognize  that  Greece's 
problems  today  have  little  to  do  with  any 
Communist  threat,  either  domestic  or  for- 
eign. I  am  persuaded  that  they  were  not  seri- 
ously alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  Andreas 
Papandreou  returning  to  power.  (It  should 
be  recognized  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  intervened  honorably  on  his 
behalf  when  his  life  seemed  in  clanger  last 
spring.)  But  Embassy  personnel  allowed  it 
to  be  rumored  about  that  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou was  someone  the  Americans  would  not 
be  able  to  work  with  and  that  Communism 
was  an  Inamedlate  threat  to  the  country. 
Experienced  politicians  no  doubt  took  such 
speculations  for  what  the:"  were  worth.  One 
could  say  that  the  Imprudence  displayed  by 
Andreas  Papandreou  was  exhibited  by  the 
very  Americans  among  whom  he  had  grown 
to  maturity. 

I  suspect  that  the  unded«?lng  cause  of  dif- 
ficulty for  the  United  States  In  recent  years 
has  been  the  lack  of  a  clear  policy  for  Greece. 
Even  as  late  as  August  several  officials  I 
talked  with  In  the  American  Himbassy  In 
Athens  were  honestly  puzzled  as  to  Just  what 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
was  toward  the  government  of  the  colonels. 
I  suspect  also  that  the  United  States  has 
less  influence  in  Greece  today  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Second  World  War.  certainly 
less  influence  than  It  would  have  had  if  the 
rumored  generals'  coup  (which,  some  say. 
awaited  only  the  King's  consent)  had  seized 
power  In  the  spring.  When  the  colonels  be- 
gin to  exploit  publicly  their  relative  inde- 
pendence of  American  influence,  and  thereby 
to  profit  from  the  sporadic  resentment 
among  Greeks  against  foreign  interference 
in  their  affairs,  they  will  then  have  a  better 
Idea  of  why  Andreas  Papandreou  spoke  as 
he  did  about  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
colonels  consulted  with  any  responsible 
American  officials  about  their  coup.  They 
were  evidently  confident  that  what  they  were 
doing  to  save  and  regenerate  the  country 
would  meet  the  approval  of  the  men  who  had 
trained  them  as  soldiers.  One  found,  again 
and  again  during  the  summer,  bewilderment 
and  resentment  when  Americans  .did  not  re- 
spond as  the  colonels  thought  they  would. 
The  leaders  among  the  colonels  received 
their  commissions  around  1940.  Just  In  time 
to  endure  the  cruelties  of  the  German  Oc- 
cupation and  the  even  bitterer  cruelties  of 
the  Greek  Civil  War.  They  were,  so  far  as  T 


could  gather,  men  who  conducted  themselves 
honorably  during  the  Occupation,  associating 
themselves  with  legitimate  resistance  activi- 
ties in  Greece  or  with  their  country's  forces 
in  the  Middle  East.  Most  of  them  had  come 
Into  military  life  from  the  small  towns  and 
villages  of  Greece,  from  poor,  respectable 
families.  The  Army  provided  them  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  career,  one  In  which  both  tech- 
nical training  and  advancement  according  to 
merit  seemed  available.  The  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  Army  seemed  to  them  much 
more  sensible  than  those  in  civilian  life. 
There  is  for  the  Greek  career  officer  from  the 
villages  something  American — that  Is,  mod- 
ern and  rational — about  the  way  the  Army 
works.  What  America  Itself  means  to  certain 
Greeks  today  Is  suggested  by  a  conversation 
I  had  a  few  years  ago  during  the  course  of  a 
tour  of  archaeological  sites.  I  had  gone  Into 
a  small  town  bank  to  cash  a  traveller's 
check — and  had  been  struck  by  a  majestic 
photograph  over  the  manager's  desk  of  a 
prosperous,  self-confident  and  vigorous  busi- 
nessman. The  manager,  noticing  my  curios- 
ity, took  great  pride  In  announcing: 
"That  Is  the  greatest  mind  In  Greece. 
"Really? 

"Yes.  He  owns  three  bank  chains,  more 
than  one  hundred  boats  and  much  valuable 
real  estate.  And  he  made  most  of  It  himself. 
"Where  does  he  live? 

"In  Athens;  but  he  has  homes  all  over  the 
world — in  Paris.  London,  all  over. 
"Do  you  ever  see  him? 

"One   can   see   him  only   in   Athens — and 
even  there  it  is  very  difficult. 
"Does  he  not  ever  come  here? 
"Why   should   he  x:ome   here?    He   has   a 
thousand  men  to  do  his  bidding. 

"But  can  they  do  his  looking?  What  about 
the  ruins  you  have  here  from  ancient  times — 
does  he  not  come  to  see  them?" 

"I  would  not  know  if  he  came  for  that." 
"How  do  you  know  he  is  the  greatest  mind 
In  Greece  if  you  never  talk  to  him?" 

"By  his  deeds.  You  see.  it  is  like  America  in 
this  country." 
"In  what  way?" 

"A  smart  man  can  make  money  and  become 
very  rich." 

The  Army.  too.  Is  seen  by  the  career  officer 
as  a  community  in  which  virtue  is  most  likely 
to  be  rewarded. 

The  colonels  heard  dangers  magnified.  They 
saw  governments  fall  with  ease.  They  had 
little  confidence  In  the  ability  of  politicians 
to  deal  with  the  dangers  about  which  they 
had  heard  so  much.  Their  attitudes  had  been 
infiuenced  by  their  memories  of  the  Civil 
War.  These  officers  had  fought  as  yoting  men 
in  the  mountains  of  Northern  Greece;  they 
bled  and  suffered;  their  comrades  died;  and 
all  the  while  their  leaders  back  In  Athens 
were  getting  what  they  could  for  themselves. 
They  learned  during  that  cruel  war  to  respect 
and  to  be  wary  of  the  Communists  (whom 
they  outnimibered.  but  whom  they  barely 
defeated  despite  superiority  of  firepower). 
They  also  learned  to  despise  the  professional 
politicians  and  the  wealthy  (but  untaxed) 
cosmopolites — and  the  crisis  of  1965-1967 
gave  them  the  opportunity  and  incentive  to 
do  what  they  thought  the  country  needed. 

The  colonels — and  in  this  they  are  like 
many  other  Greek  army  officers — believe  they 
are  the  only  true  patriots,  the  only  citizens 
(beside  the  great  body  of  Inarticulate,  ex- 
ploited poor)  who  truly  care  for  Greece,  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  for  it.  They  believe 
that  only  they  are  capable  of  bringing  order 
and  moral  regeneration  to  the  country.  One 
principle  guides  their  thinking  about  consti- 
tutional reform:  as  Mr.  Pattakos  said  in  the 
spring,  when  asked  what  he  would  change 
in  the  Constitution.  "We  want  to  change 
those  parts  of  the  Constitution  which  permit 
politicians  to  make  mistakes." 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable,  given  their 
temperament,  experience  and  training,  that 
the  colonels  should  have  taken  as  seriotisly 


PS  they  did  what  politicians  said  about  each 
other.  (Inexperienced  civilians,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  no  doubt  be  terrified  by  battle 
noises  that  the  colonels  would  ignore,) 
Matters  were  not  helped  by  the  Greek  press, 
which  Is  (with  a  few  exceptions)  about  as 
irresponsible  and  certainly  as  inaccurate  a 
press  as  one  can  find  in  the  Western  world. 
The  colonels  have  seen  rural  life  disintegratie, 
the  family  weakened,  the  cusLomary  way  of 
doing  things  seriously  challenged.  They  afe 
determined  to  preserve  in  themselves  and 
revive  in  others  the  virtues  of  their  gnini- 
fathers.  But  rtiey  are  "American"  enough  lo 
w:mt,  also,  to  further  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country  through  the  encourage- 
ment of  foreign  investment  and  t'le  nttrap- 
ticn  of  tourists.  They  reflect,  in  their  attempt 
to  aline  themselves  with  Western  European 
developments  and  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
modern  world,  the  mood  that  drove  Andreas 
Papandreou  and  his  allies.  They  do  not  appre- 
ciate that  the  ver>'  measures  they  are  eager 
to  promote  (including  Church  reform)  pSe- 
vent  moral  regeneration  of  the  kind  they  long 
for.  It  is  curious,  moreover,  that  their  pro- 
*gram  for  Infusion  into  the  body  politic  of  the 
military  spirit  should  have  had.  as  its  corol- 
lary, the  weakening  of  the  army  Itself  by 
making  it  far  more  politically  organized  th^n 
even  the  Greek  army  normally  is. 

One  further  anomaly  should  be  noted:  If 
the  officer  corps  is  to  be  reg.irded  as  the 
source  of  regenerative  power  for  Greece,  how 
can  one  Justify  the  mutiny  wltliin  the  army 
by  these  colonels?  That  is.  why  should 
colonels  and  not  the  generals  they  over- 
powesed  lead  the  revolution?  If  the  Army 
can  he  depended  upon  to  shape  true  patriorts. 
if  the  Army  is  the  source  of  legitimacy.  If 
the  Army  is  (unlike  t!:c  community  at  large) 
rationally  ordered  and  appreciative  of  merit, 
why  should  not  the  leaders  of  the  country  be 
those  whom  the  Army  has  selected  and 
raised  to  the  very  top?  If  the  co'.on?:s  Justify 
themselves  as  entit'.ed  t  i  wh?.t  f.iey  can  take, 
then  they  are  merely  doing  (despite  their 
self-righteous  talk)  what  the  politicians  they 
despise  have  done. 

The  truly  politjbal  man  knows  that  he 
must  take  into  .icrount  the  prejudices  of 
his  people.  He  takes  account  of  prejudices 
both  by  changing  them  when  he  can  and  by 
conforming  to  them  when  he  cannot  change 
them.  The  Army's,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
people's,  fear  about  the  present  Communist 
threat  to  Greece  has  to  be  moderated.  This, 
at  least,  can  be  altered,  even  though  the 
memory  and  hence  the  effects  of  the  fierce 
Communist  atrocities  of  the  Civil  War  (pre- 
pared for  by  the  harshness  of  Metaxas  and 
by  the  bestialities  of  the  Germans  and  their 
collaborators)  cannot  be  erased  for  genera- 
tions. The  Greek  politician  who  seeks  to  con- 
tain politically  the  Greeks'  blinding  anti- 
Communism  should  exploit  domestically  the 
NATO  assurances.  That  is,  politicians  of  the 
Left  should  consider  the  advantages  for  them 
of  the  fact  of  such  protection  for  Greece: 
properly  explained,  the  nato  arrangement 
can  be  used  to  persuade  Greeks  that  they  are 
free  to  take  domestic  reconstruction  far  more 
seriously  than  any  threat,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, from  Communism. 

The  Army  needs  reassurance.  The  relation 
between  the  Army  and  the  Government  needs 
to  be  redefined.  The  colonels  themselves  may 
need  the  guarantee  that  nothing  will  be  done 
to  them  personally  upon  the  surrender  of 
power:  assignments  abroad  as  military  at- 
taches might  be  good  for  those  who  wish  to 
stay  in  the  Army.  It  would  probably  be 
healthy  for  the  appropriate  authority  to 
promise  a  general  amnesty  for  all  offenses 
associated  with  the  coup,  for  the  Aspida  and 
Pericles  conspiracies  as  well  as  for  other  ac- 
tivities of  like  nattire. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  reforms  by  the 
colonels  or  by  their  successors  will  make 
basic  changes  In  the  Greek  character  ©r  tn 
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pated by  everyone  In  Greece  and  out.  In  the 
is    the   colonels'    successor. 


Son;e  would  prei  er  to  have  Greeks  fight 
(wltftvwhat.  It  Is  not  clear)  to  throw  off  their 
oppre^rs— but  tills  is  irresponsible  roman- 
ticism, an  imitation  of  the  colonels'  approach 
to  the  poUtlcal  prjblems  confronting  Greece 
*'"^""  It  is  imposiible  to  foresee  the  conse- 
leslstance  today. 


Mr.  Karamanlls  s  government  could  pru- 
dently employ  in  key  positions  the  services 
of  George  Papandreou  (perhaps  as  Deputy 
Prime  Minister),  of  Panaylotis  Kanel- 
lopoulos  (perhaps— as  Mimster  of  De- 
fense), of  Georgi  Hiavros  (of  the  Center 
umon,  perhaps  as  iflnlster  of  Coordination), 
and  of  Andreas  Papandreou  (perhaps  as 
Minister  of  Education,  the  post  which  his 
father  did  so  well  In  many. years  ago  and 
In  which  imagination  and  experience  are  so 
much  needed  toda]'  in  Greece).  Such  a  coali- 
tion could  be  announced  In  advance  of  the 
restoraUon  of  constitutional  government 
with  the  underst^dmg  that  It  would  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  in 
due  course.  Anyon^  familiar  with  Greek  pol- 
itics knows  that  a  toalltlon  of  this  character 
would  be  metther  as  dlfBcult  to  establish  nor 
as  easy  to  malntal  i  as  it  might  seem  to  an 
outsider:  there  Is  leally  very  little  difference 
between  the  pollcK  s  of  Panaylotis  Kanellop- 
oulos  and  those  of  3eorge  Papandreou  (after 
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all,  they  like  others,  have  shifted  back  and 
forth  among  political  parties  over  the  years) ; 
•nor  Is  there  likely  to  be  very  much  practical 
difference  between  the  policies  of  Andreas 
Papandreou  and  those  of  Constantlne  Kara- 
manlls. It  was  Mr.  Karamanlls,  It  should  be 
remembered,  who  brought  Mr.  Papandreou 
back  to  Greece  and  established  him  in  the 
Center  for  Economic  Planning.  My  Impres- 
sion of  Mr.  Karamanlls's  social  program  is 
that  he  has  deliberately  moved  (during  his 
self-imposed  Paris  exile)  toward  such  an  ex- 
plicit concern  for  the  development  of  social 
services  and  welfare  programs  as  would  sat- 
isfy the  typical  supporter  of  the  Center 
Union. 

The  Influence  which  Mr.  Karamanlls  con- 
tinues to  command  In  Greece  (and  which  I 
should  like  to  see  utilized  in  a  peaceful  tran- 
sHlon  from  the  colonels)  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  colonels  were  obliged  on  De- 
cember 5  to  allow  newspaper  publishers  to 
print  Mr.  Karamanlls's  F>ei'ceptlve  (though 
somewhat  impolitic)  denunciations  of  the 
government  (which  had  appeared  In  Le 
Monde  on  November  29  and  In  the  Times 
on  November  30).  His  Influence  was  evident 
this  past  summer  In  the  respect  I  heard 
tendered  him  from  even  his  former  critics. 
Mr.  Karamanlls,  I  suspect,  would  enjoy  and 
perhaps  even  endorse  In  Its  entirety,  the 
tribute  of  one  liberal  foreign  correspondent 
of  many  years'  experience  in  Greece:  •'Kara- 
manlls was  a  right-wing  SOB.,  dictatorial, 
and  not  cultured.  He  ran  the  only  effective 
progressive  government  Greece  has  ever  had." 
■We  would  upon  his  return  spread  flowers  In 
his  path, "  one  longtime  Leftist  critic  of  his 
admitted  to  me  In  Delphi. 

An  awareness  of  political  realities  seems 
to  me  to  require  a  public  mustering  behind 
Mr.  Kaiamanlls  of  all  political  personalities 
within,  Greece  and  all  friends  of  Greece 
abroad.  And  this  in  turn  should  Induce  the 
colonels  to  believe  that  they  can  safely  sur- 
render the  power  they  have  seized  for  the 
good  o^Wielr  country.  Certainly,  such  a  truly 
national  government,  supported  as  It  should 
be  by  all  the  men  and  institutions  that  count 
in  contemporary  Greece — Including  the  bulk 
of  the  Army,  as  well  as  the  King — would  then 
be  the  only  legitimate  government  available 
to  the  country,  one  that  could  properly  call 
upon  and  expect  the  other  NATO  powers, 
especially  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain,  to  render  all 
possible  aid  toward  the  reestabllshment  of 
a  constitutional  regime. 

No  matter  what  happtens  now,  problems 
will  remain  and  crises  will  return.  Neither 
reform  nor  revolution  can  yet  settle  per- 
manently the  difficulties  that  both  threaten 
and  enliven  Greece.  But  a  breathing  space 
can  be  gained,  during  which  men  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  repairs,  to  reflect 
on  what  has  happened,  and  (most  Important 
at  the  moment)  to  avoid  the  senseless  killing 
and  enduring  bitterness  that  Greece  has  al- 
ready had  too  much  of. 

Thus,  the  colonels  should  be  Induced  to 

withdraw,  taking  with  them  the  assurance 

that  they  have  united  all  of  Greece  behind 

a  government  of  sobriety  and  progress. 

Chicago.   III.,  December  28.   1967. 


April  2,  1969  I   ^^^  ^'  ^^^^ 


This  g%at  general,  this  beloved  man 
represented  a  time  in  our  history  In 
which  men  spoke  with  unabashed  pride 
of  their  love  for  our  country,  in  which 
men  professed  Christian  moral  codes  be- 
cause they  were  proud  to  be  called 
Christians,  in  which  men  had  no  hesi- 
tancy to  stand  up  for  right  because  they 
were  taught  that  honorable  men  did  not 
deal  in  expediency. 

He  was  the  epitome  of  that  era.  as 
much  the  exemplification  of  all  that 
makes  a  man  great  as  was  George 
Washington  in  his  time.  He  ennobled 
mankind  with  his  simple  honesty  and 
his  strength  of  character. 

The  Nation  was  fortunate  to  have  had 
this  man  as  its  son.  He  discharged  with 
full  honors  every  obligation  imposed 
upon  him  by  God.  family,  and  country. 
We  have  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a  noble 
man  and  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity. 

God  rest  you  now,  Mr.  President. 


COMPUTERS  CAN  HELP  IMPROVE 
CONGRESSIONAL  SERVICES 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  privileged  recently  to  see  in 
the  Rayburn  Building  a  demonstration 
of  a  computer  operation  featuring 
speedy  retrieval  of  information  essential 
to  Members  of  the  Congress.  This  ex- 
hibition provided  occasion  for  Warren 
Weaver.  Jr.,  feature  writer  for  the  New 
York  Times,  to  compose  a  news  article 
discussing  interest  on  Capitol  Hill  in 
the  use  of  computers  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  legislative  services. 

Among  the  forward-looking  computer- 
orientated  programs  referred  to  by  the 
author  of  this  article  is  the  legislation 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania— Representative  William  S.  Moor- 
head — a  measure  in  which  I  have  been 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  advantages  of  utilizing  the  new 
computer  techniques  in  facilitating  and 
improving  our  work  in  this  body  is  pre- 
sented in  the  following  illuminating 
article: 

Computer  Ststem  Is  ExHTBrreo  fob  Possible 
Capftol  Hill  Use 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  31.  1969 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passing  of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
we  are  witnessing  also  the  passing  of  an 
.era.  and  we  are  all  the  less  for  it. 


(By  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.) 
Washington,  March  30 — The  belated  dawn 
of  the  computer  age  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  threat- 
ening to  put  knowledge — if  not  necessarily 
wisdom — literally  at  the  fingertips  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  a  fourth-floor  room  of  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  curious  Representa- 
tives and  apprehensive  aides  were  lining  up 
last  week  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  console 
of  a  computer  that  Is  a  sort  of  hybrid  tele- 
vision set,  typewriter  and  duplicating  ma- 
chine, activated  in  part  by  touching  the 
screen. 

This  $13,500  unit  Is  part  of  a  demonstration 
authorized  by  W.  Pat  Jennings,  the  clerk  of 
the  House,  to  interest  members  in  the  whole 
range  of  new  services  that  a  broad  computer 
system  could  bring. 


By  pressing  key  words  on  successive  printed 
message  on  the  screen,  any  operator  In  search 
of  a  bin  can  move,  for  example,  from  "legis- 
lation" to  "armed  services"  to  "combat  as- 
signment" to  Representative  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga's  H.R.  20a^o  a  concise  synopsis  of 
that  measure.       ^^ 

SYNOPSIS  IN  1  I  SECONDS 

A  rank  amateur  was  able  to  produce  a 
synopsis  of  the  bill  on  the  screen  In  11  sec- 
onds, plus  three  or  four  seconds  more  for  the 
duplicating  section  to  disgorge  a  copy  on 
paper.  If  the  machine  were  fully  programed, 
the  same  could  be  done  In  the  same  time 
for  any  of  the  29,000  bills  Introduced  during 
a  Congressional  session. 

By  contrast,  a  request  by  Representative 
William  S.  Moorhead  through  conventional 
channels  for  a  copy  of  a  bill  from  the  House 
Document  Room  In  the  Capitol  produced 
one  in  43  minutes.  His  staff  called  this  un- 
usually fast  service. 

The  demonstration  computer,  called  a 
Diglscriber  by  the  manufacturer.  Control 
Data  Corporation,  could  also  flash  on  Its 
screen  In  a  few  extra  seconds  a  lot  more 
facts  about  the  bill.  Including  its  sUtus  in 
CongreES,  Its  history  and  a  list  of  related 
measures. 

The  growing  band  of  computer-conscious 
leaders  on  the  Hill— Mr.  Jennings,  Repre- 
sentative Moorhead,  a  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
crat, and  a  number  of  others — are  hopeful 
that  the  almost  magic  facility  of  the  Digl- 
scriber will  build  more  support  for  an  ex- 
tensive installation  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  to  assist  Congress. 

Currently,  Congress  is  far  behind.  The 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  operating  some  4,600  electronic  devices  of 
varying  degrees  of  sophistication,  but  there 
are  Just  three  computers  on  Capitol  Hill:  one 
in  the  Senate,  one  In  the  House  and  one  In 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

USED    FOB    HOUSEKEEPING 

So  far.  the  machines  are  largely  restricted 
to  pedestrian  housekeeping  functions.  The 
Senate  restricts  its  I3.M.  360  to  addressing 
the  members'  outgoing  mall.  The  House's 
NCR.  500  makes  out  the  payroll  and  keeps 
an  inventory  of  mechanical  equipment. 

At  that,  the  results  of  computerization 
have  been  dramatic.  According  to  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, the  House  payroll,  which  took  three 
weeks  to  prepare  by  hand,  can  be  completed 
in  40  hours  by  the  present  computer  and  will 
take  only  three  hours  when  a  newer  model 
Is  put  into  service. 

The  potential  services  that  computers  could 
offer  to  legislators  are  far  more  Impressive. 
Representative  John  Brademas.  an  Indiana 
Democrat  who  is  also  a  computer  promoter, 
sees  a  future  system  providing : 

Legislative  research  reports  transmitted 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  to  members' 
offices  In  seconds. 

Schedules  of  committee  meetings  and  hear- 
ings automatically  printed  or  flashed  on 
screens  In  committee  rooms  and  members' 
offices. 
Status  Information  on  all  Federal  contracts. 
A  full  Index  of  all  the  Information  on  file 
in  the  executive  branch  data  banks,  which 
could  then  be  tapped  by  Congress. 

Detailed  analysis  and  background  on  the 
President's  budget  proposals,  now  almost 
totally  lacking. 

Although  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  the 
touch-controlled  television  screens  appear  In 
Hill  offices,  a  less  exotic  information  retriever 
is  already  in  use  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  It  is  an  I.B.M.  printer 
hitched  to  the  Library  of  Congress  computer 
system. 

With  this  machine,  the  committee  staff 
records  titles,  digests  and  the  status  of  all 
bills  under  Its  Jurisdiction.  The  printer  will 
produce  any  of  this  information  In  seconds 
after   receiving   an   order   like   "GHBCHR2," 
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which  translates  as  "get,  for  House  Banking 
Committee,  status  of   House   Resolution   2." 

COST  IN   MILLIONS 

What  would  a  real  computer  system  cost? 
Representative  Moorhead.  whals  working  for 
a  single  compatible  coordinated  system  for 
all  of  Congress,  estimates  up  to  $45,000  for 
design,  $1.7-mllllon  to  $2.7-mllllon  for 
equipment  and  an  annual  operating  cost  of 
$1.4-mllllon  to  $1.7-mllllon. 

Pressure  for  action  on  the  computer  Issue 
Is  considerably  heavier  in  the  House  than  in 
the  Senate,  apparently  because  Senators 
have  much  larger  staffs  to  dig  out  Informa- 
tion. 

The  Senate,  In  fact,  was  only  provoked 
Into  acquiring  its  computer  when  the  old 
Addressograph  machine  became  so  over- 
burdened v?lth  lead  nameplates  that  the 
mail  room  floor  buckled. 

A  serious  obstacle  to  a  real  computer  pro- 
gram Is  political  Jealousy  over  Jurisdiction. 
Some  Congressmen  want  the  system  directed 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  others  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  Mr.  Jen- 
nings is  anxious  that  the  House  proceed  to 
meet  its  needs,  not  wait  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Moorhead,  Joined  by  Representative 
Robert  McClory.  Republican  of  Illinois,  Is 
pressing  for  creation  of  a  new  legislative  data 
processing  center,  operated  by  professionals 
and  administered  Jointly  by  the  Senate  and 
House. 

There  are  other  problems.  Some  committee 
chairmen  are  privately  concerned  that  total 
access  to  Information  will  weaken  the  Im- 
portance of  seniority,  making  a  diligent 
freshman  with  data  retrieval  equipment  Just 
as  knowledgeable  as  his  superiors  in  the 
hierarchy. 

Then  there  are  the  Congressional  staff 
workers  who  see  their  status  going  the  way 
of  the  quill  and  pen  and  the  snuff  box.  On 
his  way  to  the  computer  demonstration,  Mr. 
Jennings  asked  one  such  senior  clerk  if  he 
had  seen  the  touch-controlled  television  ap- 
paratus. 

"You  know  what  that's  going  to  do,"  the 
House  employe  replied  sourly.  "It's  going  to 
take  my  Job  away." 
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He  was  a  man  of  inner  strength.  Reso- 
lute and  determined  in  the  cause  of  peace 
and  justice,  he  held  unequaled  power 
as  Supreme  Allied  Commander  of  the 
greatest  military  force  ever  put  in  the 
field,  and  again  as  President  of  the  great- 
est Nation  in  mankind's  long  history.  Yet 
his  strength  of  character  was  such  that 
military  and  political  power  did  not  cor- 
rupt or  distort  his  moral  power — his  in- 
tegrity, his  humility,  and  his  respect  for 
his  fellow  man. 

He  was  a  man  men  trusted.  There  was 
no  question  about  his  motives.  He  was 
not  self-serving.  His  fellow  Americans 
knew  that  he  was  totally  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  his  country  and  its  peo- 
ple. His  straightforwardness  earned  re- 
spect and  admiration  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

He  was  a  man  of  compassion:  a  man 
of  heart  and  of  conscience  determined 
to  bring  peace  and  freedom  to  mankind. 
He  believed  firmly  in  the  dignity  of  man: 
.and  because  of  this,  in  spite  of  the  awe- 
some power  at  his  command,  he  kept  a 
gentle  spirit  and  displayed  that  extraor- 
dinary comradeship  with  his  subordi- 
nates that  made  him  so  beloved. 

It  has  been  said  that  Eisenhower  em- 
bodied the  American  ideals,  that  tl 
American  people  felt  that  his  virti 
were  somehow  the  virtues  of  the 
tion  as  a  whole.  His  death  may  remind 
Americans  to  ask  if  the  strength  of 
character  which  was  so  strong  in  him  to 
the  end,  and  which  he  symbolized  for  the 
Nation,  has  somehow  weakened  in  our 
land.  How  we  need  his  strong  and  com- 
passionate spirit  in  today's  world.  Our 
greatest  tribute  will  be  to  maintain  and. 
where  necessary,  to  restore  in  full  mea- 
sure for  our  Nation  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  Dwight  Eisenhower. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 
Monday,  March  31, 1969 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dwight  David  Elisenhower  lived  a  full 
human  life;  he  used  his  great  abilities 
in  long  and  successful  service  for  his  fel- 
low Americans.  We  have  mourned  other 
heroes  in  recent  years:  President  John 
Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King,  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy.  How  different  it  is  when 
death  cuts  off  men  whose  work  is  not 
yet  done,  whose  potential  is  not  fulfilled. 
While  we  are  saddened  at  the  death  of 
I>wight  Eisenhower,  we  are  grateful  for 
his  long  and  full  life  among  us. 

He  rose  from  obscurity  in  a  time  of 
crisis  when  leadership  was  needed  to  di- 
rect the  military  forces  of  threatened 
nations  against  a  common  foe.  The  peo- 
ples of  Europe  remember  with  gratitude 
how  he  united  and  organized  American, 
British,  French,  Canadian,  and  the  other 
Allied  forces  in  that  mighty  and  victori- 
ous campaign  against  Nazi  oppression. 
After  the  war.  Eisenhower  continued  to 
serve  this  Nation  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, at  NATO,  as  President  of  the  United 
States;  a  world-famous  leader  and  a  re- 
markable man. 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31, 1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation  and  our  people 
mourn  the  passing  of  General  of  the 
Army  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  the  34th 
President  of  the  United  States. 

If  one  word  were  used  to  descrilae 
General  Eisenhower.  I  believe  that  word 
would  be  "dedication. "  Dedication  to  his 
country,  dedication  to  his  duty,  and  dedi- 
cation to  his  family. 

His  military  career  spanned  the  vic- 
torious conclusion  of  the  greatest  world 
conflict  in  history. 

His  political  career  was  climaxed  with 
the  ending  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  the 
first  direct  armed  conflict  our  Nation 
faced  with  Communist  aggression. 

He  was  truly  a  man  of  peace. 

Personal  integrity  and  honor  marked 
his  years  as  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  its  impact  was  so  profound  that 
those  years  have  been  designated  the 
"Eisenhower  Era." 

General  Elsenhower,  through  his  ex- 
ample as  a  leader,  as  a  father,  and  as  a 
man,  exemplified  those  values  we  cherish 
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most  highly.  He  ^as  a  symbol  of  the  best 
our  country  can  produce. 

Prom  the  heartland  of  our  Nation,  at 
his  birthplace  in  ^nsas,  he  acquired  his 


basic   sense   of 
tegrity,  love  of 


'alues  of  honesty,   in- 
lamily,  respect  for  au- 


thority, reverenc((  for  God,  and  dedica- 


tion to  country. 


These  were  his  contri- 


butions to  the  hii  ;hest  ofiBce  of  the  land, 


the  United  States 
eader,  as  a  father,  and 
as  a  man,  Generi.l  Eisenhower  exempli- 
fied our  most  che-ished  values.  He  was,  a 
)est   our   country    can 


the  Presidency  oi 
As  a  patriot,  a 


the 


symbol    of 
produce. 

He  will  be  mis^d,  and  he  will  be  long 
remembered. 


DWIGHT  DA^TD  EISENHOWER 


HON.  CHARL'S  RAPER  JONAS 


, _.      OF    NOHTH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  P 


Monday. 


CAROLINA 

REPRESENTATIVES 


March  31. 1969 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  everything 
that  can  possibly  be  said  about  the  life 
and  accomplishments  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Dwight  Dav  d  Eisenhower  h&s  al- 
ready been  said  s<  i  I  cannot  hope  to  add 
anything  new.  Bu ,  I  could  not  allow  the 
occasion  to  pass  v  ithout  joining  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Hoise  of  Representatives 
in  paying  a  final]  tribute  of  resjpect  to 
liis  memory. 

General  Eisenhbwer  has  now  passed 
from  among  us  ind  the  entire  world 
mourns  his  passir  g.  And  I  predict  that 
he  will  live  throughout  all  time  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  and  in  the 
hearts  of  millions  around  the  world  who 
love  liberty  and  p-ay  for  peace. 

While  in  my  book  President  Eisen- 
hower was  a  great  statesman.  I  shall  pre- 
fer to  remember  h  m  as  a  man  of  under 
standing  and  good  will.  He  was  entirely 
without  guile.  Altnough  he  occupied  the 
exalted  position  of  the  Presidency,  mil- 
lions of  people  in  this  country  always 
referred  to  him  by |  his  niclcname. 
While  I  had  th^  privilege  and  pleas- 
^neral  Eisenhower  on 
before  his  inaugura- 
1953,  it  was  not  un- 
^arlotte.  N.C.,  to  help 
Jenburg  County  cele- 
Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Day  thatj  I  came  to  realize  the 
impact  his  personality  had  on  people  in 
every  walk  of  life.  Hiding  with  him  from 
the  airport  to  Freeborn  Park  on  that  oc- 
casion, I  was  struok  by  the  attitudes  of 
the  thousands  who!  lined  the  streets. 

In  the  crowds  were  business  and  pro- 
fessional people,  wirkers  in  overalls,  and 
many  mothers  holding  small  children  in 
their  arms.  All  were  smiling,  waving  and 
uttering  such  expr^ions  as:  "Hello.  Ike" 
and  "I  Like  Ike."  ^n  the  course  of  that 
ride  I  did  not  hear  $i  single  formal  salute. 
The  people  who  lAied  the  streets  were 
uniformly  informal,  which  I  considered 
to  be  a  personal  tribute  to  the  warm  per- 
sonality of  this  m^n  who  walked  with 
kings  yet  never  lost,  the  common  touch. 
"Ike"  loved  it  and  Responded  to  the  In- 
formal salutations  with  a  wide  grin  and 
a  cordial  wave  of  the  hand. 


ure  of  meeting 
numerous  occasior 
tion  as  President 
til  he  came  to  Cf 
the  people  of  Mecl( 
brate  Mecklenburg 
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Since  that  day  I  have  had  numerous 
opportunities  to  spend  time  in  his  pres- 
ence, to  hear  him  speak  on  many  formal 
occasions,  and  to  observe  his  superb  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  state  during  his  8 
years  in  the  Presidency;  but  I  think  I 
shall  always  remember  him  as  he  was 
that  day  in  Charlotte — so  warm,  friendly, 
and  responsive  to  the  multitudes  who 
stood  on  the  streets  and  who  assembled 
in  the  park  to  give  him  an  oflBcial  greet- 
ing and  hear  him  speak. 

In  my  judgment  General  Eisenhower 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  our  most 
beloved  Presidents.  To  the  cynics  who 
sneer  at  the  accomplishments  of  the  Eis- 
enhower administration,  I  would  respond 
that  our  country  has  not  in  modem  times 
enjoyed  8  more  peaceful  and  prosperous 
years  than  during  his  Presidency.  His 
was  a  decade  of  good  will  among  men 
and  I  dare  say  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans will  always  praise  him  for  giving  us 
that  kind  of  an  administration. 

We  have  been  told  that,  as  the  end 
neared,  after  expressing  his  love  for  the 
members  of  his  family,  General  Eisen- 
hower said: 
And  I  have  always  loved  my  country. 

As  we  remember  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower and  mourn  his  passing,  we  all 
realize  that — just  as  he  always  loved  his 
country — his  country  loved  and  will  al- 
ways love  him. 


THE  HOUSTON  POST:   EDITORIAL 
ON  BUSING 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent and  comprehensive  discussion  on 
the  issue  of  school  busing  appeared  in 
the  March  26,  1969.  edition  of  the  Hous- 
ton Post.  Because  of  the  many  questions 
raised  by  a  local  school  board  in  trying 
to  determine  an  integration  solution  able 
to  satisfy  the  civil  rights  arm  of  the 
Justice  Department,  the  argument  put 
forth  by  the  Post  is  especially  valuable: 

The  Houston  Independent  School  District 
is  the  defendant  In  this  case  which  is  yet  to 
be  heard  In  federal  court. 

In  Houston,  the  last  Negro  member  of  the 
school  board — now  resigned — and  the  last 
liberal  member  of  the  school  board — still  In 
oflBce — stated  that  they  did  not  believe  Hous- 
ton's best  solution  to  Integration  lay  In 
busing. 

Though  they  and  other  liberal  school  board 
members  have  urged  further  Integration  for 
a  dozen  years,  they  Join  the  conservative  ma- 
jority in  the  belief  that  busing  is  impractical. 

To  bus  children  six  to  13  miles  away  from 
home  poses  obvious  difficulties  for  children 
and  parents  of  all  races  and  all  financial 
levels. 

If  an  elementary  school  child  is  10  miles 
from  home,  he  cannot  go  home  If  he  gets 
sick  during  the  day.  He  cannot  stay  after 
school  to  rehearse  school  plays,  take  part  in 
athletic  evepts,  or  have  special  tutoring  on 
weak  subjects  Jiteause  he  would  miss  the 
bus.  He  and  his  parents  find  it  hard  to 
come  back  to  school  for  evening  events.  His 
parents  find  it  hard  to  attend  PTA  meetings 
or  come  to  private  conferences  with  teacher 
or  counselor.  It  adds  to  their  work  toward 
Halloween   carnivals  or  May  fetes. 
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The  entire  experience  of  being  In  school 
would  be  diminished  for  the  bused  child,  and 
he  would  have  his  school  day  tediously 
lengthened  by  the  long  bus  ride. 

The  annual  cost  of  busing  thousands  of 
children  would  be  astronomical. 


DAMAGE   SUIT  HITS   BOGUS   FARM 
UNION 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 


IN  THfe 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 


Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  vicious  battle  ■•Santiunion 
groups  arfe  waging  against  the  struggle 
of  the  Nation's  farmworkers  for  decency, 
fairness,  and  dignity  has  taken  a  new 
turn.  Now  they  are  trying  to  dupe  the 
workers — and  dupe  the  public — with  a 
phony  union.  This  phony  union  w«is 
formed  and  financed  by  the  grape  grow- 
ers and  others  who  stop  at  nothing  in 
their  attempt  to  kill  the  legitimate  un- 
ion the  workers  themselves  formed — the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, AFLr-ClO.  Charging  violation  of 
California  law,  the  UFWOC  has  now 
filed  suit  against  the  front  group,  nam- 
ing among  the  defendants,  the  Califor- 
nia Right  to  Work  Committee,  the  John 
Birch  Society,  and  a  number  of  growers 
and  farm  suppliers.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  a  story  about  the  law- 
suit, which  appeared  in  the  AFL-CIO 
News,  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
reconunend  it  to  the  careful  study  of  all 
of  our  colleagues.  The  article  is  as 
follows : 

Damage  Suit  Hits  Bogus  Parm  Union 
Bakersfield,  Calif. — A  $10  million  damage 
suit  has  been  filed  by  the  AFL-CIO  United 
Parm  Workers  Organizing  Committee  against 
an  organlzaUon  shown  to  have  been  formed 
and  financed  by  grape  growers  to  fight  the 
union. 

Named  In  the  suit,  filed  In  a  state  court 
here,  are  the  Agricultural  Workers  Freedom 
to  Work  Association,  Its  officers,  a  long  list 
of  growers  and  farm  suppliers,  California  for 
Right  to  Work,  and  the  John  Birch  Society. 

The  National  Right  to  Work  Committee 
recently  sponsored  Jose  Mendoza,  general 
secretary  of  AWFWA,  on  a  nationwide  tour 
to  denounce  UFWOC,  Its  president,  Cesar 
Chavez,  and  the  boycott  of  non-union  Cali- 
fornia grape  growers. 

Jerome  Cohen,  UFWOC  attorney,  said 
the  John  Birch  Society  is  named  because  Its 
members  were  Involved  in  helping  to  form 
AWFWA  and  later  supported  It. 

The  court  action,  an  amendment  to  a 
suit  filed  against  AWFWA  last  September,  Is 
based  on  new  Information  revealed  when  the 
organization's  two  top  officers  filed  a  re- 
port with  the  Labor  Dept.  to  comply  with  the 
Landrum-Grlffin  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

"We  had  some  information  as  a  basis  for 
the  original  suit,  but  the  report  gives  us  more 
information,"  Cohen  said.  "We  have  named 
a  number  of  new  defendants." 

While  the  federal  labor  law's  reporting 
requirements  apply  to  all  organizations  in 
the  labor-management  field,  its  protective 
provisions  do  not  cover  farm  workers. 

A  California  law,  however,  specifically  for- 
bids employers  to  finance,  dominate  or 
control  organizations  ostensibly  formed  to 
represent  workers,  it  provides  for  payment 
of  damages  to  legitimate  unions  harmed  by 
such   bogus  organizations. 
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In  the  Landrum-Grlffln  report,  AWFWA 
pres.  Gilbert  Rubio  and  Sec.-Treas.  Shirley 
Fetalvero  said  their  organization  was  formed 
at  a  meeting  attended  by  Mendoza,  Rubio  and 
about  10  employers  at  a  restaurant  here  last 

May.  ,  ^ 

Listed  among  those  attending  were  John 
Giumarra,  Sr.,  and  John  Glumarra,  Jr.,  treas- 
urer and  general  counsel  respectively  of 
Glumarra  Vineyards  Corp.,  which  has  led 
grower  opposition  to  farm  workers'  union- 
ization. 

Others  attending  the  meeting,  according  to 
the  document,  included  Paul  Marrufo,  head^*- 
foreman  for  Sabovlch  Bros,  grape  growers; 
Jack  Pandol,  another  grower,  and  a  number 
of  accountants  for  growers. 

"We  were  to  tell  workers  not  to  be  afraid 
of  Chavez,  to  be  united  .  .  .  and  oppose 
UFWOC  efforts  to  organize  and  boycott," 
Rubio  and  Miss  Patalvero  said. 

"This  meeting  and  other  meetings,"  they 
added,  "decided  AWFWA  would  also  try  to 
enlist  workers  and  obtain  information  on 
UFWOC's  plans  and  activities." 

The  document  brought  out  that  Mendoza 
and  Rubio  were  to  be  paid  $120  a  week  and 
that  "the  Giumarras"  would  furnish  office 
space  and  supplies  for  Mendoza. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  pay  Mendoza 
and  others  in  AWFWA  through  another  or- 
ganization called  Mexican-American  Demo- 
crats for  Republican  Action  (MADRA). 

The  document  lists  dozens  of  checks  rang- 
ing up  to  $500  which  were  deposited  in  bank 
accounts  maintained  by  MADRA  and  AWFWA 
during  1968. 

Among  those  Identified  as  Issuing  the  pay- 
ments were  California  for  Right  to  Work, 
many  growers'  corporations  and  a  number  of 
agricultural  suppliers.  ,  ^  ♦,,  , 

Rubio  and  Miss  Fetalvero  also  reported  that 
Glumarra  Vineyards  paid  a  salary  directly 
to  Mendoza  In  "an  unknown  amount,"  made 
"loans  "  to  other  AWFWA  leaders,  and  pro- 
vided them  with  gasoline  for  automobiles 

These  were  some  of  the  activities  AWFWA 
was  set  up  to  perform,  according  to  the  docu- 
ment: ^,. 
Counter-picket  and  "try  to  drown  out 
UFWOC  members  when  they  picketed  grape 
growers:  hold  rallies  for  workers  "to  listen 
to  speeches  against  Chavez;"  picket  adver- 
tisers of  the  Catholic  Register  which  sup- 
ported Chavez. 

Appear  on  radio.  TV  and  the  news  with 
attacks  on  Chavez;  "take  action  to  halt  or 
disrupt"  UFWOC  activities  such  as  parades 
and  picnics;  circulate  literature  attacking 
UFWOC  and  the  boycott. 

Picket  stores  selling  New  York  made  prod- 
ucts after  markets  In  that  city  decided  not 
to  handle  California  grapes  and  picket  news 
media  in  Los  Angeles  for    "biased  coverage 

for  Chavez."  ^    ^        ...  ».     ^ 

"Use  all  of  the  above  methods  to  get  head- 
lines, newspaper  and  TV  coverage  with  state- 
ments farm  workers  are  not  on  strike  and 
the  boycott  is  just  another  trick  to  force 
the  union  on  the  workers." 
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among  the  giants  of  his  age.  History  will 
recall  him  as  a  great  leader;  as  the  bril- 
liant Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces 
in  Europe  during  World  War  II  and  as  a 
President  who  gave  our  Nation  a  pause 
from  strife,  a  period  of  tranquillity  and 
dignity. 

Our  grief  that  he  is  dead  is  profound, 
but  we  are  consoled  by  a  rising  sense  of 
gratitude  that  he  lived  among  us  and 
in  the  service  of  our  Nation. 


DWIGHT  EISENHOWER:    1890-1969 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAnSfE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31,  1969 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  mourns  the  passing  of  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower,  soldier,  statesman, 
and  humanitarian:  a  great  American,  a 
great  and  gentle  man  whose  life  and 
works  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  all 
that  is  good  in  20th  century  America. 
By  any  measure,  he  must  be  coimted 


r 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO    V 

OF    NEW    YORK    / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31,  1969 

Mr.'ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
the  national  mourning  for  a  great  leader, 
a  man  who  placed  his  country  above  all 
else  in  times  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace. 
President  Eisenhower's  life  and  devotion 
to  his  Nation  will  be  a  permanent  guide 
for  the  leaders  of  future  generations. 

The  Long  Island  Press  editorial  sums 
up  the  Nation's  loss  in  the  passing  of 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  The  text  of 
the  editorial  follows: 

Dwight  Eisenhower:   1890-1969 
In  mourning  Dwight  David  Elsenhower,  the 
sorrow  Is  eased  by  the  fact  that  his  78  years 
of  life  mirrored  a  glowing  picture  of  all  that 
Is  best  in  American  life. 

His  Initial  impact  upon  his  countrymen 
was  as  a  military  leader,  but  his  first  achieve- 
ment as  President  was  as  a  man  of  peace,  ful- 
filling his  campaign  promise  to  go  to  Korea 
to  end  the  slaughter. 

Born  In  Denlson,  Tex.,  he  grew  up  In  near- 
poverty  In  Abilene,  his  mother  a  pacifist  who 
wept  when  hipr  boy  was  appointed  to  West 
Point.  Perhaps^  that  Is  why  he  was  a  warrior 
who  hated  what  he  called  "this  damnable 
thing  of  war,"  and  as  a  President,  he  wielded 
power  sparingly. 

He  was  also  a  politician  who  told  a  news 
conference:  "I  think  In  the  general  deroga- 
tory sense  you  can  say  .  .  .  that  I  do  not 
like  politics."  ^    ^ 

As  a  soldier  he  commanded  the  greatest 
military  machine  In  the  history  of  mankind 
and  led  It  to  victory  over  the  most  Infamous 
enemy  In  memory. 

A  measure  of  this  man  was  his  popularity 
with  the  troops.  Traditionally  generals  are 
fair  game  for  the  men  in  the  ranks,  but  not 
General  Ike.  One  of  the  reasons  may  have 
been  his  "enlisted  man  response"  to  the  In- 
grained "chicken"  of  Army  life. 

For  example,  at  the  end  of  the  war  soldiers 
on  leave  flocked  to  Berchtesgaden,  Hitler's 
Bavarian  retreat.  Only  one  elevator  was  avail- 
able to  take  visitors  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain fortress.  The  alternative  was  a  long, 
winding  climb  up  a  path.  The  elevator  bore  a 
sign:  "For  Field  Grade  Officers  Only."  When 
Gen  Elsenhower  saw  It.  he  yanked  the  sign 
off  and  scaled  It  down  the  hillside.  After  that, 
field  officers  stood  In  line  with  privates  to 
ride  the  elevator. 

As  President,  he  gave  America  no  ringing 
slogans  and  made  no  glowing  promises,  but 
he  was  elected  by  majorities  matched  pre- 
vloxisly  only  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  same  warmth  that  existed  between 
Gen  Elsenhower  and  his  troops  carried  over 
to  civilian  life.  "I  like  Ike"  was  more  fact 
than  slogan,  and  his  appeal  was  so  magnetic 
that  the  Democrats  sought  him  as  a  candi- 
date before  he  Identified  himself  as  a  Re- 
publican. 
As  he  rode  In  an  open  car  through  Long 
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Island — as  In  other  parU  of  the  nation — tena 
of  thousands  turned  out  to  see  the  tanned,  fit, 
hero,  and  to  smile  back  at  his  famous  grin. 
Under  the  Elsenhower  Administration  the 
Korean  War  was  brought  to  an  end,  the 
hydrogen  bomb  was  developed  and  America 
entered  the  space  age. 

It  was  President  Elsenhower  who  appointed 
Earl  Warren  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  later  sent  federal  troops  to  en- 
force the  court's  order  to  Integrate  the 
schools  m  Little  Rock,  Ark.  He  sent  Marines 
Into  Lebanon  at  that  country's  request,  but 
he  avoided  massive  Involvement  In  French 
Indo-Chlna  when  Dlen  Blen  Phu  fell. 

The  cocktail  party  psychologists  talked 
glibly  of  the  "father  Image"  when  he  was  In 
the  White  House.  And  there  may  have  been 
some  truth  In  the  trite  phrasew  because  he 
came  at  a  time  when  America  yearned  lor 
the  comfort  of  a  fatherly  leader. 

Although  he  was  of  the  military,  his  out- 
look was  never  narrowly  militaristic.  The 
generals  and  admirals  enjoyed  no  special  In- 
fiuence  over  policy  or  budget  decisions  while 
he  was  President. 

His  military  leadership  made  him  aware 
of  the  parallel  Interests  of  the  makers  of 
arms,  and  military  careerists.  When  he  left 
the  Presidency,  he  warned  the' nation  to  be- 
ware of  an  alliance  between  these  p.irallel 
forces,  and  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
Inertia  In  the  defense  establishment. 

History  may  not  rank  him  as  our  most  bril- 
liant general  or  our  most  extraordinary 
President,  but  history  occasionally  does  not 
measure  the  quality  of  Integrity  or  i^oblllty 
In  a  man. 

He  was  as  popular  when  he  left  office  as 
when  he  entered  It,  and  there  Is  little  doubt 
he  could  have  won  a  third  term  had  he  not 
been  barred  by  the  Constitution  from  run- 
ning  again. 

The  affection  the  nation  felt  for  Ike  did 
not  diminish  In  the  years  afterward.  He  was 
always  the  elder  statesman  of  the  nation 
more  than  of  his  party. 

His  typically  American  optimism  was 
deeply  rooted  In  his  firm  faith  In  the 
strength  of  America.  In  his  last  public  ad- 
dress—via television  to  the  1968  Republican 
convention  In  Miami— he  said:  "Let  us  first 
remind  ourselves  of  the  greatness  of  this 
nation  and  of  Its  people.  Let's  not  waste  time 
this  year  searching  out  someone  to  blame, 
even  though  some  seem  more  disposed  to 
concede  rather  than  to  stand  firmly  for 
America." 

A  gentle  man  and  a  patriot  has  left  us. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 
Mr  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  cail  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  the  excellent 
and  provocative  speech  made  at  Savan- 
nah Ga.,  on  Saturday.  March  22,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Legion  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  the  First  District  of  Geor- 
gia, the  Honorable  G.  Elliott  Hagan. 

This  speech,  I  feel,  typifies  all  of  our 
sentiments  about  this  great  civic-minded 
organization,  whose  very  existence  and 
cause  is  looked  on  with  pride  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  wonderful  service  done 
on  behalf  of  every  American. 

Congressman  Hagan's  remarks,  whicn 
follow,  merit  attention  by  young  and  old. 
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and  his  personal  observations  and  pes 
slble    solutions    during    these    troubled 
times  are  indeed  worthy  of  consideration : 

Remakks  bt  Hon.  0.  Elliott  Hagan  at  Amer- 
ican Lkcion  SOnf  Anniversart,  March  22, 
1960,  Savannah,  IOa. 

It  Is  a  real  prlvlljege  and  honor  to  be  here 
with  you  this  evenllig. 

I  had  the  pleasure  last  week  of  attending 
several  of  the  functions  in  Washington  In 
connection  with  tie  50th  Anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  An  erlcan  Legion.  Including 
the  annual  "Quail  &  Orlts"  dinner.  Now,  in 
spite  of  what  my  good  friend  Prank  Kelly 
may  have  told  you,  I  only  had  three  help- 
ings.   .   .   . 

I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Efrem  Zlmballst.  J'.,  who  does  such  an  ex- 
cellent Job  In  the  ABC-TV  series.  "The  FBI." 
He  was  honored  fcr  the  work  he  has  done 
for  the  American  ].«glon,  both  as  an  actor 
and  as  a  Leglonnaln  i. 

Prom  the  momeat  of  that  now-historic 
gathering  of  men  of  the  AEP  in  Paris  in 
March  of  1919,  fnm  which  the  American 
Legion  was  bom,  th  sre  began  an  almost  over- 
night ohange  In  I  he  course  of  American 
hl»toryl-. 

Bom  of  the  chance  remark  of  a  convales- 
cing soldier  to  his  commanding  ofBcer,  the 
Idea  to  form  an  organization  for  mutual  as- 
sistance of  veteran  to  veteran,  later  Instilled 
In  millions  of  Ame  leans  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  community,  state  and  nation. 

Never  before  in  iie  history  of  man,  had 
such  an  organlzatlo  i  of  war  veterans  banded 
together  for  such  noble  purposes,  as  those 
set  forth  In  the  Preamble  to  the  American 
Legion  Constitution 

Only  once  before  in  the  history  of  our 
nation,  at  the  tlm(  of  the  drafting  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indspendence,  had  men  of 
such  keen  Insight  1  sto  human  nature,  such 
a  grasp  of  the  futu:^  course  of  history,  and 
with  such  a  feeling  lor  their  fellowman,  come 
together  for  a  common  purpose. 

The  First  World  War  brought  them  to- 
gether: Theodore  Elooeevelt.  Jr.,  Thomas 
Miller.  Eric  Fisher  Wood,  Bennett  Champ 
Clark,  Hamilton  Flilx  and  the  other  great 
men  who  were  truly  the  first  In  modern 
American  history  t<i  "sacrifice  their  all"  to 
preserve  the  peao<  and  freedom  of  the 
Weetem  World. 

Seldom  in  the  :ourse  of  history,  has 
one  organization  so  Influenced  the  shape  of 
human  events — anc  the  world  may  never 
again  heir  to  deedii  such  as  those  of  the 
Legion  during  the  { ast  half -century. 

Now  we  are  celebiatlng  the  50th  Birthday 
of  the  founding  of  the  American  Legion. 

It  Is  a  milestone  \  rhlch  recalls  vivid  mem- 
ories of  service  and  self-sacrlflce  ta  the  one- 
million,  seven-hund-ed  thousand  remaining 
World  War  1  veterans,  and  is  an  observance 
of  some  magnitude  lor  all  American  Legion- 
naires, most  of  whom  will  never  again  be 
prlvleged  to  take  part  In  so  historic  an  event. 
Spanning  the  period  of  September  1988.  to 
November  1969.  the  Legion's  50th  Birthday 
observance  brings  Ui  mind  the  robust  days 
of  the  organization's  infancy,  when  the  p>ass- 
Ing  of  the  word,  "frhe  Legion's  In  town" 
brought  a  new  sens*  of  patriotic  pride  and 
comradeship    to   young   and   old   alike. 

From  Its  Inception,   the  American  Legion  ' 
has  been  known  for  its  spirit;   for  its  sense 
of  fairness  to  all  m«n:   for  its  ability  to  ac- 
complish   whatever    )ob    that    needs    done — 
and   do  It  properly   and   efficiently. 

That  the  Legion  has  been  and  remains 
both  vibrant  and  stt  ble  is  attested  to  by  its 
many  accomplishments  down  thru  the  years: 
the  establishment  of  a  Veterans  Administra- 
tion; aid  to  the  pick  and  handicapped 
(whether  veteran-ctinnected  or  not);  pro- 
grams for  the  protection  and  well-being  of 
the  nation's  children;  advanced  education 
and  training  for  America's  war  veterans,  un- 
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der  the  Legion-sponsored  and  supported  Gl 
Bill  of  Rights. 

After  twenty-five  years,  the  OI  Bill  has 
gained  rightful  recognition  as  one  of  the 
most  forward-looking  pieces  of  educational 
legislation  ever  enacted. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  services  ren- 
dered the  American  public  by  the  American 
Legion  in  Its  fifty  proud  years  of  history. 

Add  to  these  the  Legion's  role  as  "watch- 
dog" of  our  nation's  security;  its  many  pro- 
grams which  seek  to  instill  in  all  Americans 
a  spirit  of  100%  Americanism,  thru  a  love 
and  respect  for  country,  and  Its  many  char- 
acter-building services  for  our  youth,  and 
you  begin  to  get  a  feeling  of  the  strength 
from  which  flows  the  American  Legion  force 
for  good. 

For  the  past  fifty  years,  the  American 
Legion  has  made  its  Influence  felt  on  the 
American  scene  as  a  force  for  good;  a  force 
for  the  betterment  of  not  only  the  veteran 
population,  but  for  every  man.  woman  and 
child. 

We  have  a  proud  heritage  and  one  which 
must  be  preserved  by  continuing  and  ex- 
panding upon  the  good  works  on  which  the 
reputation  of  the  American  Legion  is  based. 
If  we  fall  to  accomplish  the  tasks  which 
the  Legion  must  undertake  in  the  years 
ahead,  we  vrtll,  by  our  own  omission,  have 
failed  those  far-sighted  men  who  founded 
the  organization. 

We  who  comprise  the  American  Legion  to- 
day must  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  far-reaching 
program  of  assistance  In  the  search  for  real 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  our  society. 

We  mu$t  draw  the  Initial  blueprint  which 
future  generations  of  American  Legionnaires 
can  follow  in  striving  to  attain  a  better  so- 
ciety for  posterity. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
our  country  today  Is  the  breakdown  of  law 
and  order.  And  one  of  the  most  glaring  ex- 
amples Is  the  campus  disorders  at  many  of 
our  colleges.  We  have  been  blaming  the  stu- 
dents for  these  disgraceful  Incidents,  which, 
if  left  unchecked,  could  completely  destroy 
our  system  of  higher  education.  But  appar- 
ently some  of  the  teachers  have  been  more 
responsible  than  we  thought. 

Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa.  president  of  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College,  revealed  recently  that 
some  of  the  radical  teachers  at  the  college 
have  been  intimidating  some  of  the  students, 
threatening  them  with  retribution  if  they 
did  not  participate  in  demonstrations  on 
campus. 

I  certainly  cannot  speak  for  all  parents, 
but  I  for  one  do  not  pay  out  several  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  for  my  two  sons  In  college 
to  major  in  revolution  and  anarchy!     " 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  our  colleges 
and  universities  In  this  state  are  not  plagued 
with  disorders  and  riots? 

In  my  opinion,  we  don't  have  these  prob- 
lems because  our  young  people  feel  a  sense 
of  participation  In  our  pKiUtlcal  processes 
.  .  .  because  the  State  Legislature  had  the 
foresight  over  twenty  years  ago  to  pass  laws 
allowing  our  young  people  to  register  at  age 
17  and  vote  at  age  18. 

And  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  as  a 
young  member  of  the  Georgia  leglslatiu-e,  El- 
liott Hagan  supported  and  voted  for  that 
legislation.  .  .  .  I'm  proud  of  It,  proud  of  the 
fact  that  my  beloved  Georgia  Is  one  of  only 
two  states  with  such  laws. 

As  a  Legionnaire.  I  want  to  throw  out  a 
challenge  to  this  gathering  tonight  .  .  .  since 
Georgia  led  the  way  In  giving  the  vote  to 
eighteen-year-olds,  I  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate and  fitting  for  the  American  Legion  In 
the  First  District  to  lead  the  way  In  getting 
the  American  Legion,  as  a  national  organiza- 
tion, behind  the  effort  to  give  the  vote  to  all 
18-year-olds  in  this  country'. 

And  I  can't  think  of  a  better  time  and  place 
to  start  the  ball  rolling,  than  at  the  Legion's 
national  convention  here  In  Savannah  In 
August. 
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I  predict  that  if  the  time  ever  comes  when 
all  Americans  can  vote  at  eighteen,  we  will 
see  a  younger  generation  that  Is  far  less  sus- 
ceptible to  negative  leadership  from  groups 
like  the  Students  For  A  Democratic  So- 
ciety .  .  .  because  no  one  can  really  feel  they 
are  taking  part  In  our  political  processes,  un- 
less they  can  go  to  the  polls  and  Indicate 
their  choice  In  an  election. 

Look  at  It  this  way;  If  the  President  can 
draft  a  young  man  and  send  him  off  to  be 
maimed  or  even  killed,  shouldn't  that  same 
young  man  be  able  to  vote  for  or  against 
that  President? 

During  Its  first  half-centviry  of  existence, 
the  American  Legion  has  maintained  a  young, 
vibrant  outlook  on  the  major  problems  with 
which  our  nation  has  been  confronted.  The 
Legion  has  played  a  major  role  in  helping 
solve  many  of  those  problems. 

Of  Its  past  accomplishments,  the  Legion  Is 
Justifiably  proud.  This  pride  is  not  of  a 
boastful  nature;  rather.  It  is  born  of  a  rec- 
ord of  offering  a  helping  hand  to  those  in 
need  of  assistance. 

In  this  year  of  1969,  as  the  American  Legion 
ends  its  first  half-century  of  service  to  God 
and  Country,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  cross- 
road. 

Will  the  organization  move  forward  into 
another  fifty  years  In  which  It  can  be  of  in- 
valuable service  to  the  whole  of  American 
society — or  will  it  lean  heavily  on  past  ac- 
complishments????? 

This  Is  a  crucial  Issue  faced  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  on  its  50th  Birthday. 

The  answer  rests  with  the  "blue  cap" 
Legionnaires  of  every  walk  of  life,  who  man 
the  Legion's  more  than  16.000  poets,  which 
are  the  backbone  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion. 

Are  these  two  million,  six-hundred  thou- 
sand Legionnaires  willing,  literally,  to  roll  up 
their  sleeves  and  come  to  grips  with  the 
down-to-earth  problems  of  our  nation  at  the 
community  level? 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  American  Legion 
can  make  its  presence  felt  across  this  na- 
tion, by  tackling  the  problems  facing  Amer- 
icans at  the  local  level;  education,  civil  dis- 
obedience and  the  attendant  breakdown  of 
law  and  order;  the  "Permissive"  atmosphere 
which  Is  threatening  to  destroy  our  nation's 
youth. 

All  are  areas  In  which  the  American  Legion, 
thru  Its  Individual  members  at  all  levels  can 
become  Involved  in  the  coming  months  and 
years. 

It  Is  time  for  the  American  Legion  to  as- 
sume even  more  civic  responsibility. 

We  mvist  let  ourselves  become  more  In- 
volved In  projects  for  community  and,  from 
this  Involvement,  we  will  have  exhibited  the 
concern  of  the  American  Legion  for  the 
need  for  orderly  social  Improvement,  through 
helping  solve  some  of  the  nation's  more  press- 
ing community  problems. 

The  Legion's  awareness  of  the  need  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  effective  service  to  God  and 
country  is  evident  In  the  move  which  led  to 
the  naming  of  a  "Task  Force  for  the  Future," 
a  seven-member  group  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  studying  the  existing  pro- 
grams of  the  Legion  and  establishing  guide- 
lines for  the  years  ahead. 

A  review  of  our  programs  In  the  light  of 
modem-day  social,  economic  and  political 
problems,  with  projections  into  the  future 
based  on  past  experience  and  present  knowl- 
edge, should  provide  us  with  a  blueprint  for 
tomorrow,  a  star  by  which  to  chart  our  course 
to  new  heights  of  service. 

The  American  Legion  prides  itself  in  never 
having  failed  America  when  the  chips  were 
down. 

The  American  Legion  takes  the  occasion  of 
this  golden  anniversary  observance  to  pledge 
anew  to  our  countrymen  that  as  long  as  the 
need  for  our  services  exists,  we  stand  ready  to 
serve. 
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MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 


or  CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVB8 
Tuesday.  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  year  ago.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
stepped  off  a  plane  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
and  was  told  the  tragic  news  that  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  had  been 
shot  and  killed.  On  the  anniversary  of 
that  tragic  death,  it  is  well  to  remember 
the  extemporaneous  words  Senator  Ken- 
nedy spoke: 

Aeschylus  wrote:  "In  our  sleep,  pain  that 
cannot  forget  falls  drop  by  drop  upon  the 
heart  and  In  our  own  despair,  against  oiir 
will,  comes  wisdom  through  the  awful  grace 
of  God." 

What  we  need  In  the  United  States  ...  Is 
love  and  wisdom  and  compassion  toward  one 
another,  and  a  feeling  of  Justice  toward  those 
who  still  suffer  within  our  own  country, 
whether   they   be   white   or   they   be   black. 

Let  U8  dedicate  ourselves  to  what  the 
Greeks  wrote  so  many  years  ago:  to  tame 
the  savageness  of  man  and  make  gentle  the 
life  of  the  world.  Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to 
that,  and  say  a  prayer  for  otir  country  and 
for  our  people. 

Just  2  months  from  that  date.  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kennedy  himself  was  to  be 
struck  down  by  &n  assassin.  Within  two 
months,  the  nation  was  to  lose  two  great 
and  heroic  men  of  vision. 

Both  had  sought  peace. 

Both  had  rejected  violence. 

Both  sought  to  overcome  injustice  and 
enslaving  poverty. 

Both  sought  to  overcome  bigotry  and 
prejudice. 

Both  sought  to  overcome  the  vestiges  of 
hatred  in  our  society. 

Both  of  these  men  had  very  much  in 
common.  Both  shared  a  dream. 

Martin  Luther  King,  standing  on  the 
steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  1963, 
gave  expression  to  his  dream  when  he 
said : 

I  say  to  you  today,  my  friends,  even  though 
we  face  the  dlfllctUtles  of  today  and  tomor- 
row. I  still  have  a  dream.  It  Is  a  dream  deeply 
rooted  In  the  American  dream.  I  have  a  dream 
that  one  day  this  nation  will  rise  up  and 
live  out  the  true  meaning  of  its  creed:  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal." 

Robert  Kennedy  spoke  also  of  his 
dream  repeatedly  when  he  said: 

Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  ask 
why.  I  dream  things  that  never  were  and  ask 
why  not. 

On  this  occasion,  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
It  is  for  us  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  his 
dream,  to  the  dream  of  one  America.  To 
the  dream  of  peace.  I?o  greater  monu- 
ment can  be  erected  in  his  memory  than 
that  which  we  must  all  erect  dally,  as  we 
toil  to  build  the  society  which  he  ad- 
vocated, and  for  which  he  gave  his  life. 
It  is  well  that  we  pause  today,  remember- 
ing our  great  loss,  but  being  ever  more 
mindful  that  we  and  our  society  have 
been  made  better  because  men  like  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  have  walked  this  path  before 
us. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  ancient  Greek  Euripides  wrote, 
and  it  can  be  said  of  both  of  these  great 
men: 

When  good  men  die  their  goodness  does 
not  perish  but  lives  though  they  are  gone. 


REMARKS     OF     PHILIP     HANDLER. 
PRESIDENT-ELECT,  NATIONAL 

ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES,  MARCH 
3,  1969,  WESTINGHOUSE  TALENT 
SEARCH  AWARD  DINNER,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently a  17-year-old  from  Dallas,  Lane 
Palmer  Hughston,  w£is  awarded  the  first 
prize  in  Westinghouse's  annual  science 
talent  search. 

All  of  us  in  Texas  are  extremely  proud 
of  Mr.  Hughston  and  congratulate  him 
for  his  achievements. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  to  a  re- 
markably fine  commentary  which  was 
made  on  this  same  occasion  by  Dr. 
Philip  Handler,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  and  president-elect 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  all  Members  to 
Dr.  Handler's  remarks  which  follow: 

It  Is  both  a  happy  privilege  and  a  rather 
awesome  experience  to  be  here  this  evening 
to  participate  In  honoring  this  extraordi- 
narily talented  assemblage  of  young  scien- 
tists. Awesome  because  of  the  recognition  by 
my  generation  that  yours  is  so  much  better 
prepared  than  were  we  to  embark  upon 
careers  In  science,  and  awesome  also  because 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  challenges  which 
confront  you.  Although  you  are  surrounded 
by  your  admiring  elders,  my  words  are  largely 
Intended  for  your  ears.  They  may  listen,  and 
I  shall  direct  to  them  an  occasional  aside, 
but  my  message  is  for  your  ears. 

Among  yoiu:  fellows,  you  are  fortunate. 
indeed.  For  most  of  you,  the  path  of  life  is 
clear.  You  have  been  invited  to  enjoy  a 
career  dedicated  to  expanding  the  frontiers 
of  knowledge  or  harnessing  that  knowledge 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  But  it  Is 
abundantly  evident  that  you  shall  do  so  in 
a  turbulent  setting  wherein  many  of  your 
colleagues  seek  new  goals,  new  directions  and 
new  values  for  our  society.  Despite  the  ever 
increasing  pace  of  science  and  the  expanded 
opportunities  for  what  Norbert  Wiener  called 
"the  human  use  of  human  beings,"  many  of 
your  colleagues  have  foresworn  the  high  ad- 
venture of  science  and  share  with  some  of 
their  elders  misgivings  concerning  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  pubhc  support  of 
science.  There  Is  a  growing  disenchantment 
which  has  led  to  disturbing  losses  of  con- 
tact, separating  science  from  the  general 
social  consciousness,  a  separation,  which.  In 
some  Instances,  has  become  outright  aliena- 
tion. 

This  point  of  view  was  forcefully  thrust 
upon  me  in  a  recent  letter  from  a  reader  of 
an  account  In  the  New  York  Times  of  my  vi- 
sion of  how  biological  science  might  serve 
our  country.  Let  me  quote: 

"So,  you  are  promising  a  biological  revolu- 
tion? Big  deal.  What  have  all  the  scienttflo 
revolutions  accomplished?  See  Blafra  .  .  .  See 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  .  .  . 
See  malnutrition  acroes  America  .  .  .  See  our 
ghettos  .  .  .  See  the  ravages  upon  the  mind 
by  organized  religion  . .  .  See  the  Middle  E^t 
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hangings  .  .  .  See  the  vulgarity  of  American 
doctors  and  dentists  .  .  .  See  the  humanlstio 
illiteracy  of  our  teachers  .  .  .  See  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  our  scientists  .  .  .  See  the 
naivete  of  oxir  philosophers  .  .  .  See  Viet- 
nam. . . ." 

HLs  despair  Is  a  measure  of  the  frustration 
engendered  by  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
unable,  as  a  Nation,  to  bring  our  knowledge, 
wealth  and  manpower  to  bear  on  those  very 
social  problems  we  most  wish  to  solve,  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  condition  of  perhaps 
one-fifth  of  our  citizenry.  Tet,  I  submit  that 
our  current  awareness  of  these  long-standing 
problems  refiects  not  the  failure  of  science 
and  technology  but.  rather,  their  wholesale 
success.  The  revolution  of  rising  expectations 
stems  directly  from  widespread  recognition 
of  the  benefits  which  the  scientific  revolu- 
tion has  brought  to  the  more  fortunate 
four-fifths  of  our  society. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  all  the  more  Ironlo 
in  that  the  greatest  contribution  to  human 
affairs  which  science  has  made  In  the  last 
several  centuries  Is  the  new  "Enlighten- 
ment," the  belief  that  the  world  and  Its 
creatures  can  be  understood,  that  evident 
problems  have  less  evident  causes  which  can 
be  Identified  and  analyzed,  and  that  intelli- 
gent diligence  can  then  find  solutions — In 
short,  that,  by  understanding,  man  can  hope 
to  control  and  improve  both  himself  and  his 
environment.  In  the  corrosive  atmosphere 
of  our  day,  that  faith  is  threatened.  It  Is  well 
that  the  scientist  should  be  reminded  oc- 
casionally of  his  tendency  toward  intellec- 
tual arrogance;  but  the  case  for  the  use  of 
rationality  In  human  affairs  must  also  have 
Its  hearing  lest  we  lose  much  that  is  precious 
in  our  heritage  and  endanger  oxir  national 
future.  Accordingly,  It  Is  particularly  im- 
portant that  a  network  of  trust  between  sci- 
entists and  non-scientists  be  nourished,  else 
our  naiional  fnistratlons  may  lead  some 
falsely  to  conclude  that  new  scientific  knowl- 
edge cannot  help  us  to  understand  and  to 
control  our  affailrs. 

Many  youixg  people  seem  to  be  telling  us 
that  we  are  self-deluded  In  the  meaningless 
world.  My  contemporaries,  In  turn,  have 
been  Impelled  to  ponder  on  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  human  life — as  we  had  not  done 
In  decades.  Similarly,  you  who  are  rapt  In 
the  Joys  of  your  initial  encounters  with  sci- 
ence are  not  free  to  turn  your  backs  upon 
either  our  humanistic  traditions  or  ovir  so- 
cial problems.  If  tnily  you  are  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  science,  you  must  see  It  In  proper 
perspective  as  John  TyndaU  did  a  century 
ago: 

"The  world  embraces  not  only  a  Newton 
but  a  Shakespeare — not  only  a  Boyle  but  a 
Raphael — not  only  a  Kant  but  a  Beethoven — 
not  only  a  Darwin  but  a  Carlyle.  Not  in  each 
of  these,  but  in  all.  Is  human  nature  whole. 
They  are  not  opposed  but  supplementary — 
not  mutally  exclusive  but  reconcilable." 

On  our  campus,  two  weeks  ago,  an  exasper- 
ated body  of  police  used  tear  gas  to  disperse 
a  crowd  of  our  students  gathered  about  a 
building  held  by  an  armed  band  of  their 
black  fellows.  You  will  admit  that  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  remain  disciplined  when  healthy 
youngsters  call  you  "pig"  and  hurl  obsceni- 
ties and  brickbats.  This  unhappy  Incident 
will  remain  a  painful  memory  in  the  annals 
of  our  University.  But  it  was  not  as  Illumi- 
nating as  the  performance,  one  week  later,  on 
campus,  of  "Man  of  a  Mancha."  I  winced  at 
the  cheers  oiu-  students  gave  to  that  deathless 
line  "Pacts  are  the  enemy  of  truth"  which 
seemed  to  encapsulate  their  search  for  a 
moral  truth  outside  the  catechisms  of  the 
traditional  disciplines.  I  understood  what 
they  meant,  and  so  do  you.  Even  more  easily 
understandable  was  the  starry-eyed  recep- 
tion accorded  the  song  called  "The  Quest." 
"to  dream  the  Impossible  dream,  to  reach 
the  unreachable  star  .  .      ." 

For  a  few  poignant  moments  these  students 
joined  In  a  glorious  expression  of  their  own 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Let  us  turn  to  science  Itself.  The  very 
fact  that  the  corpus  of  scientific  knowledge 
has  been  doubling  with  the  passage  of  each 
decade  indicates  that  our  Ignorance  exceeds 
our  understanding.  Each  of  you  has  given 
evidence  that  he  is  well  qualified  to  take  his 
part  In  that  most  exciting  of  all  adventures, 
the  exploration  of  man  and  nature.  By  now 
you  will  have  discovered  that,  for  the  scien- 
tist, the  means — the  doing  of  science — is  at 
least  as  Important  as  the  end — the  ultimate 
research  findings.  Someone  once  said, 
"Success  Is  a  journey,  not  a  destination." 
And  so  it  is  In  science.  You  may  wonder 
that  the  world  at  large  should  choose  to 
support  the  efforts  of  the  scientist  if  that  be 
the  case.  Indeed,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  fundamental  research 
for  some  centuries.  In  a  history  of  the  Royal 
Society  published  In  1722,  Thomas  Sprat 
wrote 

"It  is  strange  that  we  are  not  able  to 
Inculcate  into  the  minds  of  many  men  the 
necessity  of  that  distinction  of  my  Lord 
Bacon's,  that  there  ought  to  be  Experiments 
of  Light  as  well  as  of  Fruit.  It  Is  their  usual 
word,  'What  solid  good  will  come  from 
thence?'  They  are  Indeed  to  be  commended 
for  being  so  severe  exactors  of  goodness.  And 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  they  would  not  only 
exercise  this  vigor  about  Exjieriments,  but 
on  their  own  lives  and  actions:  that  they 
would  still  question  with  themselves,  in  all 
that  they  do;  what  solid  good  will  come  from 
thence?  But  they  are  to  know,  that  in  so 
large,  and  so  various  an  art  as  this  of  Experi- 
ments, there  are  many  degrees  of  usefulness : 
some  may  serve  for  real  and  plain  benefit, 
without  much  to  light;  some  for  teaching 
without  apparent  profit;  some  for  light  now 
and  for  use  hereafter;  some  only  for  orna- 
ment and  curiosity.  If  they  will  persist  In 
condemning  all  experiments  except  those 
which  bring  with  them  immediate  gain  and  a 
present  harvest,  they  may  as  well  cavil  at  the 
providence  of  Gcd  that  he  has  not  made  all 
the  seasons  of  the  year  to  be  times  of  mowing, 
reaping  and  vintage." 

And  so  it  continues  to  this  time.  Fortu- 
nately, the  nature  of  the  dialogue  between 
scientists  and  non-scientists  has  now  altered. 
The  qualitative  case  for  science  as  the  well- 
spring  for  the  generation  of  new  wealth — If 
we  may  define  wealth  as  the  cumulative  ca- 
pacity to  improve  the  condition  of  man — Is 
no  longer  challenged  but  there  will  ever  re- 
main the  necessity  rationally  to  establish 
the  magnitude  of  the  scientific  endeavor.  It 
is  a  feckless  exercise  to  set  limits  on  that 
enterprise.  Historically  It  has  been  autocata- 
lytlc.  Just  as  science  raises  more  questions 
than  it  answers,  the  technology  which  It 
breeds  so  enriches  society  as  to  generate  yet 
more  opjjortunity  for  the  conduct  of  science. 
There  are  those  who  will  Insist  that,  today, 
science  Is  not  "relevant."  How,  they  ask,  can 
you  be  concerned  with  pulsars,  quasars  or 
the  mechanism  of  enzyme  action  when  there 
are  Americans  starving  In  Mississippi  and 
Harlem  and  dying  in  Vietnam?  My  answer  Is 
simple — science  and  social  actions  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  alternatives.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely because  of  our  science-bred  technology 
and  the  wealth  It  has  provided  that  we  can- 
not, in  good  conscience,  live  with  dire  poverty, 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  not  only  In  the 
United  States  but  on  this  planet.  This  society, 
wealthy  beyond  the  Imaginings  of  man  in 
any  previous  age  can  easily  afford  both  the 
righting  of  ancient  wrongs  and  the  loftiest 
exercises  of  the  human  Imagination.  And  we 
must  undertake  both. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  am  suggesting 
that  each  of  you  pursue  a  career  In  funda- 
mental research  rather  than  In  more  applied 
aspects  of  the  scientific  endeavor.  Science  is 
no  less  scientific  or  rewarding  for  being 
practical,  and  It  may  well  be  as  applied  sci- 
entists that  some  of  you  can  make  your 
greatest  contributions  to  the  well  being  of 
youi  fellow  men.  I  say  this  particularly  In 
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my  capacity  as  a  concerned  biologist.  Let  me 
explain. 

Application  of  our  understanding  of  the 
physical  world  may  already  have  been  pushed 
to  the  limit  of  how  It  may  affect  our  lives. 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  Is  not  yet  much  to 
do  both  In  exploration  of  the  physical  world 
and  in  application  of  that  knowledge.  Far 
from  it.  But  already  a  large  fraction  of  this 
planet's  population  enjoys  communication 
at  the  speed  of  light — an  Increase  in  com- 
munication velocity  by  a  factor  of  10»  since 
the  days  of  the  Pony  Express.  Jet  planes 
carry  us  at  the  speed  of  sound — only  about 
one  hundred  times  faster  than  that  Pony 
Express — and  a  few  of  us  can  expect  to 
achieve  orbiting  or  escape  velocity.  Tlie  com- 
putational speed  of  the  modern  computer  has 
reached  the  point  where  It  Is  almost  limited 
by  the  speed  of  light,  although  our  society 
has  much  to  learn  with  regard  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  resource.  With  the  advent  of  nu- 
clear power,  particularly  when  fast  breeder 
reactors  are  perfected  and  become  common- 
place, human  endeavors  will  not  again  be 
limited  by  power  requirements.  When  our 
society  Is  willing  to  pay  the  price,  we  can 
restore  our  physical  environment  almost  to 
that  which  our  ancestors  found  on  this  con- 
tinent and  that  abundant  power  supply  will 
permit  us  to  recycle  water  so  that,  in  effect, 
it  should  be  available  In  Infinite  supply.  The 
arts  of  chemistry  already  provide  us  with 
a  cornucopia  of  enormous   variety. 

Although  the  ultimate  structure  of  matter 
remains  elusive,  understanding  of  the  physi- 
cal universe  is  astonishingly  orderly.  And  of 
all  the  physical  technologies  unavailable  but 
in  prospect,  only  management  of  otir  weather 
seems  likely  to  alter  our  lives  In  the  future 
as  dramatically  as  the  events  of  the  recent 
past.  In  contrast,  most  of  the  primary  prob- 
lems of  biology  are  unsolved  as  are  those 
aspects  of  biology  most  applicable  to  human 
affairs.  The  greatest  threat  to  the  future  of 
the  human  race  is  man's  own  procreation. 
Hunger,  pollution,  crime,  despoliation  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  planet,  Irreversible  ex- 
termination of  countless  species  of  plants 
and  animals,  over-large,  dirty,  over-crowded 
cities  with  their  paradoxical  loneliness,  con- 
tinual erosion  of  limited  natural  resources, 
and  the  seething  unrest  which  creates  the 
political  instability  that  leads  to  interna- 
tional confilct  and  war  all  derive  from  the 
unbridled  growth  of  human  populations. 

Informed  demographers  tell  us  that,  re- 
gardless of  any  efforts  which  can  be  foreseen, 
the  population  of  this  planet  will  somewhat 
more  than  double  by  century's  end.  If,  even 
then,  when  babies  born  this  year  will  be  at 
the  height  of  their  breeding  potential,  we 
are  to  stabilize  the  earth's  population.  It  is 
Imperative  that  we  understand  much  more 
than  we  do  today  about  human  reproductive 
physiology,  that  we  explore  a  wide  variety 
of  new  approaches  to  contraception,  that  we 
find  entirely  Innocuous  reversible  procedures 
such  that  the  penalty  for  carelessness  will  be 
failure  to  conceive  a  child  rather  than  the 
reverse,  as  is  now  the  case.  Ckjntributlng  to 
that  solution  would  be  a  boon  to  humanity 
of  the  highest  order. 

Second  only  to  the  problem  of  overpopu- 
lation Is  the  problem  of  feeding  the  world. 
If  we  are  to  survive  the  crisis  of  the  next 
two  or  three  decades  and  avoid  massive  fam- 
ine, It  is  imperative  that  the  advanced 
nations  of  the  world  Join  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  In  markedly  expanding  and 
Upgrading  their  agricultural  productivity. 
No  event  In  recent  history  has  been  quite 
as  heartening  as  the  successful  cultivation, 
on  a  substantial  scale,  of  new  strains  of 
wheat  and  rice  which  have  very  significant- 
ly Increased  per  acre  productivity  of  these 
crops  In  India,  Southeast  Asia,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Mexico.  All  of  us  are  Indebted  to 
those  at  the  Rockefeller  and  Ford  Founda- 
tions who  made  this  development  possible. 
But  the  task  has  been  barely  begun  and  we 
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have  much  to  do  to  assure  that  food  pro- 
duction will  keep  pace  with  human  repro- 
duction. What  could  be  more  noble  a  calling 
than  Joining  this  crusade? 

Meanwhile,  the  life  sciences  offer  you  their 
time-honored  questions,  albeit  in  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  forms.  The  functioning 
of  enzymes,  the  regulation  of  metabolism, 
the  operation  of  the  genetic  apparatus,  the 
chemical  bases  for  the  process  of  differen- 
tiation In  multl-celluIar  organisms,  the 
phenomena  which  Integrate  animal  life,  etc., 
offer  research  vistas  almost  without  end. 
Ecology  Is  but  an  Infant  science.  And  man 
must  still  contend  with  almost  every  one  of 
his  most  ancient  enemies,  the  diseases  to 
which  he  Is  subject.  As  our  country,  right- 
fully, struggles  to  provide  to  all  citizens 
the  quality  of  medical  care  now  enjoyed  by 
tlie  privileged  few  who  find  their  way  to  uni- 
versity medical  centers,  be  not  content  with 
what  even  the  best  of  medicine  has  to  offer. 
Tissue  transplantation  Is  a  great  technical 
triumph,  but  It  carmot  be  the  wave  of  the 
future.  We  must  learn  to  treat  and  prevent 
the  degenerative  disorders  which  lead  to  the 
seeming  necessity  for  such  tours  de  force. 
Patently,  we  cannot  look  forward  to  half- 
million  heart  transplants  per  year.  Nor  are 
we  very  far  ahead  in  the  fights  against  can- 
cer, nephritis,  rheumatic  disease,  or  a  hun- 
dred other  disorders.  Even  the  triumphs  of 
the  antibiotics  become  hollow  victories  as 
resistant  strains  of  microorganisms  emerge. 
In  each  Instance,  we  lack  fundamental  un- 
derstanding and  we  have  insufficiently 
equipped  our  physicians  for  their  taks.  Those 
are  not  windmills;  they  are  genuine  dragons, 
well  worthy  of  your  lance.  But  because  we 
have,  here,  been  concerned  with  the  ethics 
and  morals  of  our  society,  there  are  some 
special  problems  In  biology  to  which  I  would 
direct  your  attention,  problems  which  are 
highly  challenging  scientifically  and  which 
pose  complex  and  challenging  ethical  ques- 
tions as  well. 

In  consequence  of  the  Increasing  success 
of  those  medical  procedures  which  Joshua 
Lederberg  has  called  "euphenlcs" — success- 
ful treatment  of  individuals  with  otherwise 
incapacitating  or  lethal  genetically  trans- 
mitted disorders — for  the  first  time  man  has 
knowingly  taken  a  hand  In  his  own  evolu- 
tion, but  unfortunately,  by  reducing  the  his- 
torical power  of  natural  selection.  By  as- 
suring survival  of  the  unfit,  we  are  accelerat- 
ing the  spread,  through  our  population  of 
otherwise  deleterious  genes. 

In  the  long  term,  this  Is  not  In  the  best 
Interest  of  humanity,  but  how  shall  this 
process  be  regulated?  Moreover,  there  are 
more  than  five  hundred  known  genetically 
transmitted  diseases  which  cannot  yet  be 
clinically  managed  in  equivalent  fashion. 
Hopefully,  one  day,  many  will  be.  Each  of  us 
Is  the  carrier  of  perhaps  a  dozen  defective 
genes  such  that,  were  any  one  of  them  ex- 
pressed In  homozygotlc  offspring,  the  result 
would  be  a  serious  disorder.  Already,  perhaps 
six  percent  of  all  babies  are  patently  defective 
for  hereditary  reasons.  As  euphenlcs  becomes 
more  successful,  and  more  and  more  geneti- 
cally defective  youngsters  survive  to  have  o^- 
sprlng  of  their  own,  this  percentage  will  in- 
crease substantially.  How  should  our  society 
cope  with  this  problem,  the  deterioration  of 
our  gene  pool  by  virtue  of  our  own  scientific 
success  coupled   to   our  traditional   ethics? 

Much  has  been  written  In  the  lay  press 
concerning  the  prospects  for  genetic  engi- 
neering. It  Is  too  soon  to  assess  those  pros- ' 
pects  and  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  indicate 
that  success  is  Just  around  the  corner.  But 
perhaps  one  day  It  will  be :  if  so,  It  will  raise 
ethical  problems  of  the  highest  order.  It  Is 
not  too  soon  to  go  about  finding  tbe  answers. 

One  day  we  shall  consider  deliberately 
guiding  our  own  evolution  in  a  positive  man- 
ner. This  could  be  done  by  deliberate  breed- 
ing, an  unlikely  notion  in  our  society,  or  by 
artificial  insemination  using  sperm  from  dis- 
tinguished men  as  Muller  suggested.  More 
dramatic  is  a  possibility  familiar  to  some  of 
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you.  It  rests  on  the  fact  that  one  can  re- 
move the  cell  nucleus  of  a  fertilized  frog  egg 
and  replace  it  with  the  nucleus  from  a  soma- 
tic cell  of  another  frog.  The  egg  then  develops 
into  a  perfect  carbon  copy  of  the  frog  which 
donated  the  second  nucleus.  If  we  can  do  that 
with  frogs,  one  day  we  will  do  it  with  chick- 
ens or  cattle  and  mankind's  food  supply  will 
be  the  richer. 

But  if  we  learn  to  do  It  with  cattle,  surely 
it  will  be  but  a  matter  of  time  before  we  can 
do  It  In  man.  And  then  what?  For  my  part, 
I  rather  hope  that  this  line  of  experimenta- 
tion will  fall.  I  dread  to  think  of  the  power 
of  that  tool  In  the  hands  of  an  authoritarian 
government.  Mankind,  as  I  know  it,  Is  Just 
not  ready  1  For  now  It  seems  ^more  appro- 
priate to  go  on  sampling  the  rich  variety  of 
the  human  gene  pool. 

Only  now  does  it  seem  possible  that,  in  the 
reasonably  near  future,  we  shall  begin  to 
make  progress  in  understanding  the  htmiian 
brain  and  relate  Its  attributes  to  its  cellular 
and  molecular  architecture,  thereby  achiev- 
ing Insight  into  the  underlying  bases  for  our 
behavior.  In  all  likelihood,  this  will  generate 
the  capacity  to  design  chemical  or  physical 
processes  to  alter  behavior  in  defined  ways. 
But  then  what?  The  imagination  boggles  at 
the  possible  consequences.  Indeed,  they  are 
already  posed  for  us  by  the  dilemma  of  how 
to  live  with  marijuana.  We  already  have 
tranquilizers  and  mood  elevators.  Soon, 
surely,  we  will  have  the  "soma"  described  by 
Aldous  Huxley.  Accordingly,  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  letter  I  received  recently  from  an 
articulate  biochemist.  He  says, 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  rapidly  closing 
In  on  a  crucial  problem  of  scientific  ethics. 
Do  we  have  the  right  to  make  scientific  dis- 
coveries. Just  any  kind  of  discovery  simply 
becaues  we  see  the  problem  and  Its  possi- 
bilities? Can  we  in  good  conscience  and  truly 
enlightened  self-interest  do  that  without 
most  carefully  pondering  the  political  power 
structure,  the  maturity  of  the  social  organi- 
zation and  the  historical  age  of  society?  Do 
we  have  the  right  to  put  an  unparalleled  new 
stress  on  the  fiber  of  the  social  structure 
just  as  a  byproduct  of  our  curiosity  and  In- 
tellectual appetite?  Perhaps  society  will  not 
be  able,  all  the  time,  to  learn  to  deal  adap- 
tively  and  constructively  with  advances  In 
knowledge  particularly  In  knowledge  about 
man's  own  nature,  at  any  rate  certainly  not 
at  the  present  rapid  pace,  since  even  for  a 
highly  educated  person  'cultural  evolution' 
is  proceeding  with  a  dizzying  acceleration.  We 
scientists  have  a  historic  responsibility  and 
this  will  not  disappear  as  by  magic  by  deny- 
ing it  or  forgetting  about  it.  Would  it  not  be  a 
sad  Irony  of  cosmic  fate  If  man's  large  and 
richly  convoluted  brain,  his  pride  and  glory, 
would  prove  In  the  long  run  Just  as  much  an 
evolutionary  disadvantage  as  the  huge  bulk 
and  brutish  force  of  a  dinosaur?  Who  knows? 
Maybe  there  Is  an  optimum  brain  size  to 
assure  maximum  adaptability  to  the  environ- 
ment and  so  a  maximum  life  span  for  the 
entire  species  rather  than  the  Individual. 
I  do  hope  that  we  are  not  too  clever  for 
what  is  truly  good  for  us !" 

The  writer  has  raised  cogent  and  legitimate 
questions — but  I  reject  his  conclusion.  Our 
society  can  no  more  tolerate  censorship  In 
the  laboratory  than  In  communications 
media.  A  free  society  must  be  free  to  think, 
to  seek,  to  explore.  What  It  finds  may  not 
always  be  comfortable,  but  we  have  already 
survived  earlier  shocks.  The  Copemlcan  Rev- 
olution placed  us  on  a  small  planet  revolving 
about  an  obscure  star  somewhere  In  a  great 
cosmos.  Darwinian  evolution  related  us  to 
all  the  brute  creatures,  plant  and  animal, 
about  us  and  traces  us  back  to  the  Inanimate. 
Having  yesterday  lost  our  special  place  In 
the  universe,  surely,  tomorrow,  we  can  tol- 
erate xinderstandlng  ourselves.  To  be  sure, 
we  have  not  always  managed  our  science  and 
technology  with  foresight  and  wisdom.  To- 
morrow we  must.  If  we  are  to  survive  and 
surrender  a  decent  world  to  succeeding  gen- 
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eratlons.  Meanwhile,  let  no  one  frame  con- 
straints delimiting  which  segments  of  the 
endless  frontiers  of  science  may  be  explored. 
No  one  has  the  requisite  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight to  make  such  decisions  and  to  do  so 
most  assuredly  would  Imperil  the  national 
future.  But  it  Is  clear  that  it  behooves  our 
Nation  to  sharpen  the  sluggish  mechanisms 
by  which  we  rest  political  and  social  decisions 
on  technical  information.  Tomorrow  is  none 
too  soon. 

And  so,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  the  scientific 
fraternity.  Hopefully,  some  of  you  will  join 
us  In  the  biological  quest.  Whichever  path 
you  choose,  within  or  without  science.  I 
commend  to  you  Emerson's  admonition  that 
"Nothing  is  sacred  but  the  integrity  of  yoiir 
own  mind." 


MEMORIAL  FLAG  HONORING  SAIL- 
OR LOST  AT  SEA  DURING  WORLD 
WAR  n 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Veterans'  Administration  be- 
gan making  available  a  memorial  flag  to 
eligible  survivors  of  servicemen  whose  re- 
mains were  lost  at  sea  after  May  27,  1941. 
Apparently  not  eligible  for  one  of  these 
flags  is  one  of  my  constituents — a  de- 
lightful grandmother  who  now  lives  in 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C.,  where  at  least  one  of 
her  grandchildren  is  a  college  student. 
Upon  hearing  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration flag  offer,  she  wrote  me  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  lived  In  Rutherfordton,  N.C.  during  World 
War  II  and  my  own  son  was  on  a  PT  boat 
in  the  Navy  with  duty  in  the  Pacific  area.  The 
messenger  boy  for  our  local  Western  Union 
office  was  Charles  Prince,  the  oldest  child  of 
a  widow  with  other  children.  I  think  he  had 
to  drop  out  of  school  to  help  support  the 
family.  He  was  homely,  awkward,  shy,  and 
courageous.  I  worked  In  the  district  health 
department,  and  when  he  delivered  messages 
to  us  I  chatted  with  him  and  we  became 
friends,  exchanging  greetings  as  we  passed 
each  day. 

I  could  see  nothing  but  hard  work  and 
limited  rewards  ahead  for  Charles,  and 
friendly  Interset  was  the  only  thing  I  could 
give  him,  since  I  was  supporting  three  chil- 
dren of  my  own  and  financially  poor  myself. 
As  I  recall,  he  was  proud  of  his  involvement 
in  the  war;  I  suppose  It  offered  a  certain  es- 
cape, perhaps  a  glamor  he  had  never  dreamed 
of  experiencing:  and  then  there  was  the  pay 
and  the  family  allotment.  He  came  to  see  me 
to  tell  me  about  his  new  life,  and  the  first 
Christmas  of  his  term  of  service  he  sent  me  a 
Christmas  card  from  the  Aircraft  Carrier 
Lexington,  signing  It  "Charles  Prince,  the 
Western  Union  Boy,"  as  If  I  might  not  re- 
member him! 

Well,  he  was  lost  when  the  carrier  went 
down  In  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  on  May  8, 
1942.  Now  I  do  not  know  about  Charles'  stir- 
vlvors  since  I  have  not  been  In  his  home 
area  for  many  years.  Nor  do  I  know  If  they 
win  learn  of  the  offer  of  the  memorial  fiag 
or  If  they  will  apply  for  the  flag.  But  I  should 
Uke  very  much  to  acquire  Charles'  fiag  and 
display  it  on  national  holidays. 

I  am  today  asking  that  a  flag  be  flown 
over  the  Nation's  Capitol  and  sent  to  this 
lady.  And  I  would  like  for  her  to  know 
that  it  comes  from  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  deeply  moved  by  an  un- 
usual request  from  one  who  loves  her 
country  and  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  served  to  keep  It  free. 
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DWIQHT  D  ^VID  EISENHOWER 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

br    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSa  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Mondavi,  March  31,  1969 
Mr.  HALEY,  ^t.  Speaker,  I  think  UtUe 
more  need  be  s*id  about  the  nature  and 
character  of  Dtwlght  David  Etsenhower 
than  that  when  death  came  to  him,  It 
foimd  his  stature  undiminished  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people — his  coun- 
trymen who  hid  lived  intimately  with 
him  for  more  thian  a  quarter  of  a  centiiry. 
In  those  yeaite.  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion had  known  General  Eisenhower  in 
many  roles,  as  a|  man  of  war  and  a  man  of 
peace,  as  an  educator,  an  author,  as  a 
President,  and  as  an  elder  statesman. 
And  It  is  nothiitg  less  than  a  tremendous 
moaument  to  Him  that  the  man  Eisen- 
howws  known  (k>  mllUons  as  "Ike,"  com- 
manded from  his  fellow  Americans  the 
same  respect,  the  same  confidence,  the 
same  affection  he  had  known  at  the  peak 
of  his  public  yeirs. 

Americans  bagan  recognizing  the  name 
Eisenhower  in  1942  after  he  was  named 
to  direct  the  fnee  world's  first  major  of- 
fensive acUon  6f  World  War  H— the  m- 
vasion  and  ultimate  liberation  of  North 
Africa.  It  was  la  task  demanding  more 
than  the  talettts  of  a  soldier,  for  the 
human  problems  posed  by  the  occupation 
of  North  Afric^  were  very  nearly  as  diffi- 
cult as  the  military  problems.  The  task 
required  tact,  i^atience,  the  ability  to  in- 
duce men  of  divergent  backgrounds, 
views,  and  per^nalities  to  work  together 
for  a  common  and. 

It  was  Gendral  Eisenhowers  exercise 
of  that  tact  and  patience  that  marked 
him  as  unlike  any  other  military  figure 
in  World  Wai^  II— and  these  were  the 
qualities  that  put  him  in  command  of 
the  invasion  of  jwestern  Europe,  the  most 
ambitious  and  elaborate  operation  in 
human  Wstoiy.  These  also  were  the 
qualities  tlrnt  Accounted  for  tils  recall  to 
active  duty  to  command  the  military 
arm  of  the  Ndrth  American  Treaty  Or- 
ganization—aid, ultimately,  these  were 
the  qualities  tiat  made  him  President  of 
the  United  Stites. 

I>wight  Eisenhower  went  into  that  of- 
fice with  the  fcame  purpose  with  which 
he  approached  his  military  assignments 
in  North  Afrida  and  Western  Europe.  He 
aspired  to  uniie.  He  sensed,  accurately,  I 
think,  that  the  American  people  had 
been  wearied  j  by  the  exertions  of  two 
wars  abroad  apd  by  a  long  series  of  con- 
flicts at  homi,  that  they  wanted  more 
than  anything  else  to  pause,  to  catch 
their  breath,  ito  see  how  far  they  had 
come  and  hovi  far  they  had  yet  to  go. 

Some  will  ^y  that  the  8  Elsenhower 
years  were  y^ars  of  inaction,  and  in  a 
sense  they  w^.  But  they  were  the  kind 
of  years  the  Ainerican  people  had  earned. 
And  this  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Eisen- 
hower years  fere  empty,  for  they  were 
not.  They  weUe  years  of  repeated  Amer- 
ican testing  on  the  world  scene — years 
that  found  the  United  States  reacting, 
in  Lebanon,  lii  the  Formosa  Straits,  in 
Berlin,  In  Southeast  Asia,  with  charity, 
courage  and  furce. 
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They  were  the  years  that  produced  the 
concept  of  massive  retaliation,  the  most 
effective  instrument  yet  devised  for  ar- 
resting the  forward  thrust  of  interna- 
tional conununism.  They  were  years  that 
formulated,  more  clearly  than  ever  be- 
fore or  since,  the  great  moral  issues  at 
stake  in  the  confrontation  between  com- 
munism and  freedom. 

At  home,  they  were  the  years  that  saw 
the  launching  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System — the  most  elaborate  highway- 
building  program  in  world  history.  A  pro- 
gram without  which  much  of  the  Nation 
would  be  close  to  transportation  paralysis 
today. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  was  moved  by  the 
passionate  dedication  to  peace  that  only 
one  who  has  known  war  can  have.  To 
build  understanding,  to  avert  confiict,  to 
relieve  tensions,  he  was  invariably  will- 
ing to  go  the  second  mile — in  the  spirit 
that  took  him  to  Geneva  and  Paris,  that 
brought  Nikita  Khrushchev  to  America. 

The  legacy  that  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower leaves  to  the  people  to  whose  serv- 
ice he  devoted  his  entire  adult  career  is 
a  legacy  of  devotion  to  duty,  a  legacy  of 
leaving  America  a  happier  and  sounder 
and  spiritually  stronger  land.  As  his 
deeds  are  weighed  in  the  scales  of  pa- 
triotism and  integrity  and  humanity  and 
duty,  Americans  know  that  he  was  a 
giant. 

And  because  he  was  the  personification 
of  that  which  is  good  in  America  and  in 
Americans,  there  is  in  the  Nation  this 
week  a  universal  mourning,  universal 
sharing,  in  which  I  humbly  join,  in  the 
grief  of  Dwight  Eisenhower's  wife  and 
of  the  entire  Eisenhower  family. 
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DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  established  a  truly  re- 
markable record  of  accomplishments  in 
his  career  as  soldier  and  statesman.  Edi- 
torials published  last  weekend  in  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Union,  the  Springfield 
Daily  News,  and  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican outline  the  former  President's  his- 
toric contributions  to  his  Nation  and  to 
the  world.  With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Include  these  editorials  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Sprlng:fleld  (Mass.)   RepubUcanJ 
A  GaXAT  Akbucan 

Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican; he  was  also  a  typical  American,  In  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  perhaps  to  a  larger 
degree  than  any  other  President  of  modem 
times. 

In  family  background,  boyhood  and  youth. 
In  his  West  Point  days  and  the  first  part  of 
his  Army  career,  Elsenhower  generally  re- 
sembled thousands  of  other  Americans  fol- 
lowing the  same  sort  of  pathway  In  life. 

Although  he  had  the  exceptional  qualities 
of  leadership  which  enabled  him  to  take  ef- 
fective command  of  the  most  successful  mili- 
tary operation  In  history.  Elsenhower  wa» 
typically  the  average  Am«rlcan. 


In  his  favorite  pastimes.  In  hiB  buoyant 
spirit,  his  progressive  outlook,  his  forthright 
warmth  and  unfailing  optimism,  Dee  person- 
ally summarized  all  the  qualities  that  Amer- 
icans most  admire  and  appreciate. 

And  while  Elsenhower  was  a  professional 
soldier,  he  was  also  a  man  of  peace.  Like 
countless  millions  of  Americana  who  have 
served  In  the  armed  forces,  ho  fully  knew 
the  terrible  horrors,  agonies  and  human 
wastes  of  war;  like  mllUons  of  servicemen, 
he  was  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the 
nation  should  never  be  an  aggreesor,  should 
fight  only  for  the  defense  of  freedom,  and 
should  do  all  It  co\ild  to  advance  the  cause 
of  worldwide  peace. 

Hlstorlaila  may  well  catalogue  Ike  for  his 
genuine  con^butlons  toward  peace  as  well 
as  for  his  military  achievements. 

He  typified  tje  beet  of  the  American  spirit. 

He  aimed  for  the  general  improvement  of 
all  people.  He  sought  an  elusive  peace  for  the 
brotherhood  of  man  .  .  .  and  he  warmed  the 
world  with  a  grin. 

[Prom    the    Springfield    (Mass.)    Union, 

Mar.  29,  1969] 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower 

Dwight    D.    Elsenhower,    as    soldier    and 

statesman  and  public  figure  revered  in  the 

hearts  of  his  countrymen,  came  closer  to  the 

hallowed   tradition   of    George    Washington 

than  any  man  In  American  history. 

Certainly  no  other  personality  made  fa- 
mous by  the  glory  of  nUUtary  victory  went 
so  deeply  Into  the  clvU-polltlcal  life  of  the 
nation  and  emerged  with  his  popularity  still 
so  wide,  his  record  of  service  still  so  clean 
that  his  critics  could  do  no  more  than 
scratch  the  surface  and  admit  In  the  process 
that  they  "liked  Ike,"  too. 

The  Images  of  Gen.  Elsenhower,  President 
Elsenhower,  and  Citizen  Elsenhower  (author 
of  books,  once  president  of  Columbia,  raiser 
of  cattle)  blend  Into  a  composite  whole, 
even  considering  that  without  the  first,  the 
others  might  well  never  have  evolved.  It  Is, 
then,  all  the  more  remarkable  that  the  ca- 
reer was  marked  with  distinction  In  one  or 
another  degree  In  each  of  Its  undertakings. 
Of  the  military  phase,  there  are  no  doubts. 
Gen.  Elsenhower  was  at  the  top  of  the  small 
pyramid  of  Allied  strategists  In  World  War 
II  to  whom  the  free  world  owes  Its  salvation. 
His  genius  for  military  organization  was  the 
touchstone  of  the  successful  drive  for  the 
Continent  and  the  eventual  engulfment  of 
the  German  war  machine.  Later,  as  NATO 
commander,  he  headed  the  Allied  force  de- 
signed not  to  win  wars  but  to  keep  peace  In 
Western  Europe  when  one  old  ally,  Russia, 
threatened  to  dlstiu'b  It.  The  Western  world's 
debt  to  him  thus  was  Increased. 

Of  the  political  phase,  criticism  Is  easier  to 
find.  Gen.  Elsenhower  brought  his  Crusade 
In  Eiurope  home  to  a  virtually  assured  presi- 
dential victory  when  he  agreed  to  run  In 
1952.  His  Innate  distaste  for  politics  seemed 
to  grow  in  the  next  eight  years.  His  popular- 
ity grew,  too,  enhanced  If  anything  by  his 
conquest  of  illnesses,  but  so  did  political  op- 
position charging  In  vague  and  loose  terms 
a  standstill  at  home  and  Ineffectiveness  of 
policy  abroad.  It  Is  a  modern  paradox  that 
the  Democrats  gained  against  his  paxty  In 
Congress  while  Mr.  Elsenhower  himself  could 
have  won  an  easy  third  term  had  he  chosen 
to  seek  It  and  had  the  Constitution  per- 
mitted. 

Part  of  the  explanation  lies  In  the  sense 
of  national  security  engendered  by  the  man 
Elsenhower  in  the  White  House.  But  the  fact 
also  Is  that  under  the  Elsenhower  policies 
the  free  world  was  holding  Its  own  securely 
against  Communist  designs.  A  common  com- 
plaint was  that  It  was  not  doing  more  than 
that.  But  the  cycle  of  events  was  not  then 
conducive  to  breakthroughs.  Whether  the 
Elsenhower  years  might  have  been  crowned 
by  significant  progress  toward  world  peace 


\ 
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had  the  summit  conference  of  1980  no*  been 
ft^rtwl  by  the  U2  incident  is  stUl  a  matter  of 

''°hKS*w111  mwss  the  Elsenhower  presi- 
dential years  In  better  perspective  thari  U 
pSle  now.  But  one  great  domestic  failure 
^hTgeneral  admitted  hlmseU  occurred  in  his 
effortTto  stem  the  uend  toward  federal  cen- 
trTuaUon  and  to  return  '"O"  power  a^d 
rSwnslblUty  to  the  states.  The  pollttcal 
system,  and  the  poUtlcal  figures  who  ran  It. 
were  the  insurmountable  obstacle. 

Gen  Eisenhowers  unswerving  personal 
inteerity  was  the  hallmark  of  his  presidency 
Lnd  doubUess  what  sustained  hU  imme^ 
personal  popularity,  while  that  of  many 
^rfund  hto  decimed.  It  ^^^^^f'^^.^'^t 
unpeccable  patriotism  of  a  g«»t  f  1^^\"'  * 
BeiJrof  duty  transcending  P^^<'°'^Z^}^^- 
Dhvslcal  and  otherwise,  a  massive  belief  In 
^hrgreatness  of  the  United  States,  an  aver- 
sfon  t^wwrTut  the  wlU  to  wage  It  If  need  be, 
and  a  dedication  to  moderation. 

The  respect  and  love  of  many  mUUons.  in 
the  united  States  and  Ui  the  far  corners  of 
the  earth,  were  held  by  this  immensely  hu- 
roan  maii,  who  could  wield  the  awesome 
power  of  D-Day  force  and  also  exude  warmto 
and  friendliness  through  the  famous  smile 
that  the  world  had  hoped  to  continue  see- 
ing often  for  many  more  years. 

I  Prom  the  Springfield   (Mass.)   DaUy  News, 
'  Mar.  29,  19691 
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thing  but  a  mlUtary  context.  This  was  his 
special  cup  of  tea.  As  Winston  Churchill— 
despite  his  many  other  accomplishments- 
is  primarily  remembered  as  the  World  War  U 
inspirational  leader  of  Great  Britain,  so 
Dwight  Elsenhower  Is  Inexorably  cast  as  the 
great  American  general  of  this  war. 

He  served  his  country  well — with  a  full 
measure  of  devotion.  He  was  a  firm  believer 
In— and  a  champion  of— the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy. He  was— most  of  all— a  champion 
for  the  people  and  the  country  he  loved  so 
much. 

Whatever  his  eventual  place  In  history, 
Ike  will  always  be  remembered  with  esteem 
and  affection  by  cotmtless  millions. 


THE  PRESIDIO  STOCKADE 


Oenxrai.  Eisenhower 
When  they  assess  the  life  of  Dwight  David 
Elsenhower,  historians  wUl  q"lt«^"''«\y  *"!; 
f erentlate  between  Elsenhower  the  mlUtary 
man,  EUenhower  the  educator,  and  Elsen- 
hower the  President.  .„,,,.  Hfo 
WhUe  these  three  distinct  phases  In  his  Ufe 
must  be  considered  separately  by  those  who 
will  assign  him  a  place  In  history,  there  Is  no 
such  compulsion  for  categorization  on  the 
nart  of  people  the  world  over  who  knew  hUn 
best  as  Ike  and  made  him  one  of  the  most 
popular  figures  in  the  20th  Century. 

Perhaps  as  no  other  man  in  th^  century, 
with  the  exception  of  Winston  ChurchlU. 
Dvrtght  Elsenhower  was  the  right  man  for 
the  moment.  During  Worid  War  n.  he 
gave  Americans  the  military  hero  they  so 
desperately  needed.  As  commander  of  the 
AlUed  Expeditionary  Forces  m  Europe  he 
was  the  tactician  who  shaped  D-Day  stratep 
and  turned  military  togetherness  into  the 
formula  for  victory. 

It  can  be  said  that  Elsenhower— the  gen- 
eral—was the  most  successful  of  the  three 
Dwight  Eisenhowers  and  that  nothing  he  did 
afterwards  —  even  as  President  —  quite 
matched  his  World  War  n  exploits. 

His  life— from  the  day  he  entered  West 
Point  in  1911— was  oriented  to  mUltary 
standards  and  thinking.  However,  it  has  be- 
come axlomaUc  \n  American  life  that  mUl- 
tary  men   do   not   translate   weU   to   other 

careers.  ..      , 

As  president  of  Columbia  University  for 
severai  years  after  Worid  War  n.  Gen.  Elsen- 
hower was  not  particularly  at  home  as  an 
educator. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  for  eight 
years,  the  military  man  never  quite  seemed 
comfortable  In  the  new  world  of  POlltl«. 
The  politics  which  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
presidency  was  obviously  foreign  to  his 
forthright  uaAvre  and  his  mlllibary  back- 
ground. 

Yet.  the  Elsenhower  record  during  his 
eight  years  as  President  had  no  direct  re- 
lation to  his  personal  popularity.  Almost 
certainly,  had  he  been  eUglble  and  chosen 
to  run  for  a  third  or  fourth  term,  he  would 
have   been   reelected   by    large    margins. 

Whether  he  was  president  of  a  large  uni- 
versity or  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
he  was  still  Gen.  Elsenhower— the  foremost 
military  hero  of  our  times. 

In  this  sense.  It  Is  unfair  to  measure 
Dwight  Elsenhower's  place  In  history  In  any- 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  12 
I  expressed  my  concern  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  over  the  severity  of  the  charges 
against  those  27  prisoners  at  the  Presidio 
who  were  peacefully  protesting  against 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were 

living.  ,      _       .. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  noted 
that  I  was  writing  to  Secretary  Stanley 
Resor  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  asking  for  a  detailed  reply  to  the 
aUegaUon  that  the  charge  of  mutiny  was 
unfounded.  ,  . 

The  following  is  the  response  I  have 
received  from  Robert  E.  Jordan  ru,  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army:  .  .„ 

DEPABTMENT  OF  THE  AKMT, 

Washington,  B.C..  March  26, 1969. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  ^         ^       ,v-y« 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Secretary  Resor  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  request  for  infonnatlon 
concerning  the  recent  court-martial  trials 
arlslne  out  of  an  Incident  which  occurred 
last  Ckstober  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisca 
I  am  enclosUig  a  fact  sheet  which  sets  forth 
in  detail  the  backgroimd  and  current  status 
of  the  Presidio  cases.  Including  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  recommendations  made  by  Cap- 
tain Millard  and  the  other  two  officers  who 
conducted  pre-trial  investigations  of  the  cases 
pursuant  to  Article  32  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  MlUtary  Justice.  As  noted  in  the  fact  sheet, 
each  of  the  three  officers  among  whom  the 
twenty-seven  Investigations  were  divided 
made  a  different  recommendation  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  offense  with  which  participants 
in  the  demonstration  should  be  charged 

Under  the  military  justice  system,  these 
recommendations  are  advisory  only;  ultimate 
reeponslbUity  for  determining  the  nature  of 
charges  to  be  brought  rests  with  the  author- 
ity convening  the  court-martial,  in  this  case 
Lieutenant  General  Stanley  Larsen.  Com- 
manding General.  Sixth  U.S.  Army.  The  com- 
manding General's  decision  to  refer  the  cases 
for  trial  by  general  court-martial  on  a  charge 
of  mutiny  was  thus  fully  wlthm  his  author- 
ity It  was  made  only  after  such  action  was 
rwsommended  by  intermediate  commanders 
and  the  Sixth  U.S.  Army  Staff  Judge  Advo- 
cate, who  had  carefully  reviewed  the  entire 
matter,  including  the  reports  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  investigating  officers. 

The  legal  correctness  of  this  decision  is 
tested  not  only  In  each  trial  In  which  the 
law  officer  and  the  court  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  evidence  supports  the  offense  of 
mutiny,  but  also  at  each  stage  of  the  review 
process  which  I  describe  below. 
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In  order  to  place  the  current  status  of  the 
Presidio  oases  in  proper  perspective,  it  may 
be  helpful  to  describe  the  process  of  poet- 
trial  review  avaUable  to  a  convicted  mUltary 
defendant.  In  the  mlUtary  justice  system 
the  sentence  adjudged  by  a  oourt-martlal,  aa 
well  as  the  validity  of  a  finding  of  guilt,  is 
subject  to  review  at  several  levels.  In  this  re- 
gard the  miUtary  Justice  system  differs  from 
the  practice  of  clvUlan  appeUate  courts, 
which  ordinarily  have  only  the  power  to  af- 
firm or  reverse  a  convlcticxn. 

The  convictions  and  sentences  In  the 
Presidio  cases  wiU  be  reviewed  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Commanding  General.  Sixth 
U  8  Army,  who  convened  the  oourt-martlal. 
He  will  act  only  after  receiving  the  advice  of 
his  Staff  Judge  Advocate.  In  addition  to  the 
QDwer  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  coiul.'s 
jjRtlons  in  toto,  he  has  the  power  to  reduce 
the  finding  of  guUty  of  mutiny  to  a  finding 
of  guilty  of  a  leaeer  included  offense,  such  as 
wUlful  disobedience  of  a  lawfvU  order,  which 
carries  a  maxlmiun  punishment  of  five  years' 
confinement.  He  also  has  the  power,  even  If 
he  approves  the  findings  of  guUt.  to  reduce 
the  sentence  or  the  finding  in  his  dl«<«- 
tion.  even  if  he  finds  no  error  of  law  in  the 
court  proceedings. 

If  the  sentence  approved  by  the  Oommand- 
ing  General.  Sixth  U.S.  Army,  Includes  either 
a  punitive  discharge  or  confinement  of  one 
year  or  more,  the  cases  wlU  then  be  referred 
to  a  Board  of  Review  consisting  of  three  mili- 
tary Judges.  The  Board  also  has  the  power  to 
reduce  the  sentence  or  the  crime  for  which 
the  accused  was  convicted.  ' 

Following  action  by  the  Board  of  Review, 
an  accused  may  petition  the  Court  of  MUltary 
Appeals  composed  of  three  clvUlan  Judges, 
for  discretionary  review  limited  to  questions 
of  law  The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  has  the 
power  to  approve  or  set  aside  the  findUigs 
and  sentences  or  to  approve  a  finding  of 
guilty  of  a  lesser  tocluded  offense  which  car- 
ries a  lesser  penalty.  

FUially.  apart  from  the  process  of  appel- 
late review  I  have  just  described,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  certain  of  his  delegeee 
have  the  authority,  under  Article  74  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  MiUtary  Justice,  to  remit 
or  suspend  all  or  part  of  the  unexecuted  por- 
tion of  any  sentence  as  a  matter  of  clemency. 
In  the  only  Presidio  case  to  reach  the  re- 
view   stage    thus   far.    The   Judge    Advocate 
General,  after  the  convening  authority  had 
reduced  the  court  Unpoeed  sentence  from  16 
to  7  years,  exercised  clemency  power  dele- 
gated to  hita  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  further  reduce  the  sentence  to  two  years. 
This  case,  as  well  as  aU  of  the  other  casea 
m  which  sentence  has  been  or  may  be  im- 
Dosed     will   continue   through   the    normal 
mlUt^y  appellate  process  In  which  sentence 
may  be  decreased,  but  cannot  be  increased. 
AU  of  the  Preeldlo  cases  are  being  followed 
closelv  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  If,  after 
the   various  stages   of   appellate   review   are 
completed,  the  Secretary  concludes  that  any 
of  the  sentences  are  unjust  or  excessive  in 
relation  to  the  offense  committed,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  exercise  his  power  of  clemency  under 
Article  74  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  MlUtery 
Justice.  I  hope  that  the  action  al«^«ly  "^^^ 
in  the  initial  case  to  reach  review,  t^g^^her 
with  the  information  In  this  letter,  will  allay 
your  concern  that  unjust  or  excessive  sen- 
tences may  be  Imposed. 
Sincerely, 

ROBERT  E.  Jordan  m. 

General  Counsel. 


Fact  Sheet,  March  19,  1969 
subject:  Stockade,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
California. 
1  Prior  to  U  October  1968.  several  In- 
quiries were  received  concerning  alleged 
brutality,  poor  sanitary  conditions,  and  In- 
sufficient medical  treatment  for  Prt«=^«s  at 
the  Presidio.  These  inquiries  ""e  based  on 
newspaper  accounts  In  March  and  July  1968. 
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alleg  atlons 


poi  tion 


thfit 


occi  ^lons 


populi  ition 


Tils 
BCgregatl  )n 


Stal  es 
conditl  3ns 


Each  inquiry  was 
Instance,  the 
tlated. 

2.  Contrary    to 
Presidio  stockade 
the  fenced  In 
accommodate   103 
the  prisoner 
the  week  from  15 
1969    revealed 
fenced  in  portion 
103  men  on  6 
tember  1968—105 
19  September  198i 
111;  16  January 
111.  As  the 
US  Army 
tlnuous  action  to 
a  maximum  of  102 
latlon  Is  exceeded, 
eral  has  had  an  li 
conditions  at  the 
San    Francisco 
that  the  si 
the  njeasuremenU 
lives.  ,1.^.,  5'  wide 
opposed  to  6'   wltje 
waiver  had  been 
sidiajfc^ockade  to 
cepaon  to  the  s 
vestigation  f  urthe  ■ 
requirements,    th« 
quired  standards 
raent    of    Defense 
Sixth  United 
gated  the 
report  is  being 
the  Armv  for  revlefr 

3.  On  16 
Bunch  was 
been    charged   w 
(three  speciflca 
tlon  (two  speciflci 
death,    he    was 
martial.  On  11 
ber  of  a  4-raan 
der  armea  guard 
pltal.  At  0955.  he 
the  detail  and  wak 
from  a  distance  o 
was  transported 
plred  en  route  a 
1007  hours. 

4.  The  weapon 
12   gauge   shotg 
shot  (commonly 
involved  related 
Bunch  had  asked 
ran  and  he  asked 
he  ran.  The  guarp 
Ing  as  prisoners 
this  manner, 
detail  heard  this 
stated  that  he 
Shortly    thereafter 
After  calling  halt 
to  disable  Bunch, 
guard  shout  to 
not  hear  the 
state  that  they 
warning.  Test 
shooting  revealed 
higher  than  the 

6.  At  0730.  14 
tlon  was 

the  first  prisoner^ 
oners  left  the 
down,  and  began 
things  as  "We 
Unan."  One 
when  he  heard 
tlon   constituted 
orders  by  an  c 
strators  continue^ 
llcemen  entered 
the  demonstratoi^ 
was  required 
some  prisoners  of 

6.  The  prisoner 
scene  of  this  ac 
was  asked   to 
told  that  a 


Investigated  and,  In  each 
were  not  substan- 
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backing  the  sit  down.  He  was  told  that  the 
sit  down  was  a  demand  to  end  work  under 
armed  guards,  for  better  food  and  conditions, 
and  for  less  harassment.  He  was  also  told  It 
was  in  connection  with  a  GI  and  veterans 
peace  movement.  One  other  demonstrator 
stated  he  Joined  because  he  thought  all 
prisoners  were  Involved.  He  states  he  wanted 
to  leave  the  sit  down  but  was  forced  to  re- 
main by  the  other  prisoners.  He  stated  the 
sit  down  was  in  protest  of  the  shooting  of 
Private  Bunch  and  he  had  been  promised  free 
legal  counsel. 

7.  As  a  result  of  this  demonstration,  27  of 
the  prisoners  have  been  charged  with  mutiny 
in  violation  of  Article   94   of   the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice.  The  charges  were 
referred  to  three  separate  pretrial  investlga- 
men  any  time  this  popu-   i  tlons  in  compliance  with  Article  32  of  the 
The  Provost  Marshal  Gen-#  uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  These  in- 
vestigation made  into  thy    vestlgatlons  were  conducted  by  disinterested 
Post  Stockade,  Presidio  of     officers.  The  accused  were  all  represented  by 
investigation   revealed      civilian  counsel  of  their  own  choosing  or  as- 
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8.  One  of  the  three  investigating  officers. 
Captain  Richard  N.  Millard,  recommended 
reduction  of  the  charges  against  the  prison- 
ers to  willful  disobedience  and  a  trial  by 
special  court-martial.  He  recommended  fur- 
ther that  four  of  the  six  prisoners  subject 
to  his  investigation  be  administratively  dis- 
charged on  the  basis  of  psychiatric  examina- 
tion. A  second  Investigating  officer.  Captain 
James  Bradner,  Jr.,  recommended  that  the 
prisoners  be  tried  by  general  court-martial 
on  the  lesser  charge  of  willful  disobedience. 
The  third  investigating  officer.  Captain 
Howard  McElhattan,  recommended  trial  by 
general  court-martial  on  the  charge  of 
mutiny.  Under  Army  procedure,  the  reports 
of  the  investigating  officers  are  routinely 
made  available  to  military  and  civilian  at- 
torneys for  the  accused. 

9.  The  investigating  officers'  recommenda- 
tions were  carefully  reviewed  and  considered 
by  the  Sixth  US.  Army  Sta£f  Judge  Advocate 
who,  based  upon  the  complete  investigation, 
the  allied  pap3rs  and  the  intermediate  com- 
manders' recommendations  that  the  cases  be 
referred  to  trial  by  general  court-martial  on 
the  offense  of  mutiny,  recommended  to  the 
Commanding  General  that  the  accused  be 
tried  for  mutiny  by  general  court-martial. 

10.  On  10  January  1969,  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Stanley  Larsen,  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral. Sixtn  United  States  Army  referred  tlie 
charge  of  mutiny  in  the  cases  of  Privates 
Osczpinski,  Zaino,  Reidel.  Yost,  Colip,  and 
Dodd  to  a  Joint  trial  by  general  court- 
martial. 

11.  On  20  Jitnuary  1969,  the  Commanding 
General  referred  the  charge  of  mutiny  In  the 
cases  of  Specialist  Pour  Blake,  Privates  Dun- 
can, Gentile,  Marino,  Pulley,  Rowland.  Sood, 
Trafethan,  and  Wright  to  a  Joint  trial  by 
general  court-martial.  This  trial  was  tenta- 
tively set  to  begin  on  6  February  1969.  Also 
on  20  January,  the  Commanding  General  re- 
ferred the  charge  of  mutiny  In  the  case  of 
Privates  Murphy,  Rupert,  Sales,  Schlro. 
Seales,  Shaw,  Stevens,  Wllklns,  Hayes,  and 
Swanson  to  a  Joint  trial  by  general  court- 
martial.  This  trial  was  tentatively  set  to  be- 
gin on  17  February  1969. 

12.  Privates  Mather  and  Pawloskl,  also 
charged  with  mutiny  on  14  October  1968, 
escaped  from  confinement  in  the  stockade  on 
24  December  1968  and  have  not  been  appre- 
hended. No  further  action  in  their  cases  has 
been  taken. 

13.  Although  Article  94  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  provides  a  person 
who  is  found  guilty  of  mutiny  may  be  pun- 
ished by  death,  the  Commanding  General 
has  referred  each  case  for  trial  as  non-capi- 
ta), and  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  courts- 
martial  to  adjudge  a  death  penalty  if  the 
accused  are  found  guilty.  The  general  courts- 
martial  may  acquit  the  defendants  of  the 
charge  of  mutiny  and  may  instead  find  them 
guilty  of  the  lesser  included  offenses  of  will- 


ful disobedience  (maximum  punishment  & 
years)  or  failure  to  obey  lawful  order  (maxi- 
mum punishment  6  months)  or  disorderly 
conduct  (maximum  punishment  4  months). 

14.  On  28  January  1969,  the  Joint  trial  by 
general  court-martial  In  the  cases  of  Osczpin- 
ski, Zaino,  Reldelr-*«st,  Collp  and  Dodd 
commenced  at  the  Presioto  of  San  Francisco. 

15.  On  28  January  19de,  the  law  officer 
granted  a  motion  for  a  cbntlnuance  until 
17  February  1969  In  the  case  of  Private  John 
Collp.  On  30  January  the  law  officer  granted 
motions  for  continuances  until  5  March  1969 
In  the  cases  of  Privates  Ricky  Dodd,  Edward 
Yost  and  Larry  Zaino.  Privates  Louis  Osczpin- 
ski and  Lawrence  Reidel  did  not  move  for 
continuance,  and  presentation  of  evidence  in 
their  court-martial  began  on  3  February  1969. 
On  5  February,  after  presentation  by  defense 
counsel  of  psychiatric  testimony,  the  law 
officer  su.spended  the  trial  for  a  complete 
psychiatric  evaluation  of  the  two  defendants. 
This  evaluation  has  been  completed  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  physicians  Is  that  the  two 
accused  were  mentally  responsible  for  their 
acts  and  suffered  no  significant  diminished 
mental  capacity  to  obey  orders.  On  14  Febru- 
ary the  court-martial  of  Privates  Osczpinski 
and  Reidel  resumed  and  both  of  the  accused 
were  found  guilty  of  mutiny  In  violation  of 
.Article  94  df  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  On  15  February  the  court,  after  hear- 
ing mitigation  and  extenuation  presented  by 
defense  counsel,  Captain  Brennan  Sullivan 
and  Captain  Joseph  Choate,  sentenced  Pri- 
vate Osczpinski  to  a  dishonorable  discharge, 
confinement  at  hard  labor  for  16  years,  and 
total  forfeitures  and  sentenced  Private  Reidel 
to  a  dishonorable  discharge,  confinement  at 
hard  labor  for  14  years,  and  total  forfeitures. 

16.  On  6  February  1969  the  Joint  trial  of 
Specialist  Four  Blake  and  Privates  Duncan, 
Gentile,  Marino,  Pulley.  Rowland,  Sood, 
Trafethan  and  Wright  commenced  at  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  The  law  officer 
granted  continuances  until  18  March  for  all 
defendants- Except  Private  Sood.  In  addition, 
on  6  February,  the  trial  of  Privates  Murphy, 
Rupert,  Sales,  Schlro,  Seales,  Shaw,  Stevens 
and  Wllklns,  originally  tentatively  scheduled 
for  17  February,  was  rescheduled  for  18 
March.  On  13  February  Private  Sood  was 
found  guilty  of  mutiny  In  violation  of  Article 
94  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 
The  court,  after  hearing  mitigation  and  ex- 
tenuation presented  by  his  defense  counsel, 
Mr.  Paul  H.  Hallvonik'  and  Captain  Emmitt 
P.  Yeary,  sentenced  Private  Sood  to  a  dis- 
honorable discharge,  confinement  at  hard 
labor  for  15  years,  and  total  forfeitures. 

17.  In  December,  Mr.  Terence  HalUnan, 
who  is  the  civilian  attorney  for  17  of  the 
soldiers  accused  of  mutiny,  filed  a  petition 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Hallinan  requested  a  wTlt  of  ha- 
beas corpus  and  mandamus  and  injunctive 
relief  be  granted,  alleging  confinement  in 
the  stockade  of  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  in 
violation  of  Amendment  VIII  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  The  District  Court  dis- 
missed the  petition  on  the  basis  that  the 
petitioners  had  not  exhavisted  administrative 
remedies  available  to  them.  Petitioners  have 
recently  renewed  their  habeas  corpus  ac- 
tion in  the  District  Court,  contending  that 
administrative  remedies  have  now  been 
exhausted. 

18.  On  9  December,  Mr.  Hallinan,  again 
representing  the  same  17  of  the  accused,  filed 
a  petition  vrtth  the  United  States  Coiurt  of 
Military  Appeals,  requesting  that  Court 
grant  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  mandamus 
and  other  injunctive  relief.  The  petition  al- 
leged that  the  confinement  of  his  clients  in 
the  stockade  of  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
is  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  In  violation 
of  Amendment  vni  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  On  27  December  1968,  by  mem- 
orandum opinion,  the  court  denied  the 
petition. 


19.  Lieutenant  General  Stanley  Larsen, 
Commanding  General,  Sixth  United  States 
Army,  has  declined  to  meet  with  Bishop 
Meyers,  Bishop  Golden  and  others.  The  basis 
for  this  decision  was  the  fact  that  General 
Larsen  is  a  party  litigant  in  habeas  corpus 
actions  filed  In  the  United  States  District 
Court,  and  he  regards  it  as  inappropriate  to 
discuss  the  matters  in  issue  In  the  pending 
litigation.  General  Larsen  has  Indicated  that 
the  Staff  Judg^  Advocate,  Sixth  U.S.  Army, 
would  be  available  to  meet  with  the  Bishops 
and  to  discuss  any  matters  of  concern  to 
them. 

20.  The  records  of  trial  are  now  being  pre- 
pared on  those  cases  that  have  been  com- 
pleted. When  the  records  are  completed  they 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate 
at  Sixth  United  States  Army.  He  will  concern 
himself  not  only  with  whether  there  were 
any  errors  during  the  trial  which  might  ad- 
versely affect  the  legality  of  the  findings  or 
sentence,  but  also  with  whether  the  sentence 
is  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  Staff  Judge  Advocate  must  then  prepare 
written  reviews  of  the  cases  and  must  spe- 
cifically recommend  to  the  convening  author- 
ity— the  Commanding  General,  Sixth  United 
States  Army — the  actions  which  are  appro- 
priate In  the  cases.  These  written  reviews, 
with  the  records  of  trial,  will  be  considered 
by  the  convening  authority,  who  may  ap- 
prove only  so  much  of  the  findings  of  guilty 
as  he  determines  to  be  legally  and  factually 
correct,  and  only  so  much  of  the  sentences 
as  he  finds  to  be  lawful,  appropriate  and 
Just. 

21.  Should  the  convening  authority  approve 
the  findings  of  guilty  and  a  sentence  Includ- 
ing a  punitive  discharge  from  the  Army  or 
confinement  at  hard  labor  for  one  year  or 
more,  the  records  of  trial  will  be  reviewed  by 
a  board  of  review  in  the  Office  of  The  Judge 
Advocate  General.  This  board — composed  of 
three  military  Judges— will  weigh  the  evi- 
dence and  determine  whether  the  findings 
and  sentences  are  legally  correct  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  sentences  are  appropriate.  The 
board  may  set  aside  the  findings  and  sen- 
tences or  may  reduce  the  sentences,  but  it 
cannot  increase  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment. Upon  appellants'  request,  qualified  ap- 
pellate defense  counsel  will  be  assigned  to 
represent  them  free  of  charge  before  the 
board  of  review.  They  may  also  retain  civilian 
counsel  at  their  own  expense. 

22.  Should  the  board  of  review  affirm  the 
convictions,  the  appellants  may  petition  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals— composed  of  three 
civilian  Judges — for  a  review  of  matters  of 
law.  They  are  also  entitled  to  be  represented 
before  that  court  by  legally  qualified  mili- 
tary counsel  at  no  cost  or  by  civilian  counsel 
obtained  at  their  own  expense. 

23.  If  after  completion  of  appellate  review 
a  sentence,  including  some  term  of  confine- 
ment should  be  affirmed  in  their  cases,  the 
individuals  would  still  be  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Army's  clemency  program. 
Through  this  program  deserving  individuals 

are  given  opportunity  to  apply  for  restora- 
tion to  full  duty  in  the  Army,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate through  excellent  conduct  and  per- 
formance of  duty  that  they  are  fully  re- 
habilitated and  deserving  of  being  allowed  to 
complete  their  military  service  honorably.  If 
restoration  to  duty  is  not  appropriate,  when 
eligible,  they  may  apply  for  parole. 

24.  On  18  February  the  trial  in  the  case 
of  Private  John  Collp  was  terminated  when 
the  law  officer  ruled  that  publicity  concern- 
ing the  Stockade  mutiny  and  concerning 
previous  defendants  made  It  impossible  for 
Private  Collp  to  receive  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  in  the  San  Francisco  area.  The  law  offi- 
cer further  ruled  that  the  court  members 
assembled  to  try  Private  Colip  were  disquali- 
fied as  a  group  to  sit  in  Judgment  In  this 
case  due  to  the  Influence  of  the  publicity 
upon  them.  A  mistrial  was  declared.  Sixth 
Army  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
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change  the  location  of  the  trial.  The  trial  of 
Private  Collp  resumed  at  Fort  Irwin.  Cali- 
fornia, on  24  February,  xislng  the  same  law 
officer  but  with  a  different  panel  of  court 
members.  Counsel  for  Private  CoUp  con- 
curred In  these  arrangements. 

25.  On  28  February,  at  Fort  Irwin,  Cali- 
fornia, Private  John  Collp  was  convicted  of 
mutiny  in  violation  of  Article  94,  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice.  The  court,  after 
hearing  mitigation  and  extenuation,  sen- 
tenced Private  Collp  to  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge, confinement  at  hard  labor  for  4  years, 
and  total  forfeitures. 

26.  On  5  March  the  trial  of  Privates  Zaino, 
Murphy,  Swanson,  Hayes,  Yost,  and  Dodd  be- 
gan at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  All 
court  members  were  drawn  from  officers  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Lewis.  On  11  March  the  law 
officer  ordered  a  psychiatric  examination  for 
Private  Zaino  and  continued  his  case  until  a 
later  date.  On  14  March  a  motion  for  change 
of  venue  was  granted.  The  trial  will  resume 
for  the  remaining  five  men  at  Fort  Lewis  on 
19  March. 

27.  On  18  March  The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  upon  review  of  the  com- 
plete trial  record  in  the  case  of  Private 
Nesery  D.  Sood,  one  of  27  soldiers  charged 
with  mutiny  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, reduced  the  sentence  to  2  years  con- 
finement at  hard  labor.  The  Commanding 
General,  Sixth  United  States  Army  had  previ- 
ously reduced  the  sentence  from  15  years  to 
7  years.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  exer- 
cised clemency  in  this  case  through  powers 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  under  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Section  874.  Private  Sood's  case  is  the  first 
of  27  mutiny  cases  to  reach  the  appellate 
stage  under  established  military  appellate 
procedures.  No  change  was  made  in  that  por- 
tion of  his  sentence  which  included  dishon- 
orable discharge  and  total  forfeiture  of  pay. 
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Texas  stars,  and  raised  in  the  opeB-KQn- 
sas  plains,  his  was  a  vision  of  a  worltt-^ 
without  walls  to  contain  the  creeping 
ambitions  of  petty  tyrants.  He  dreamed 
rather  of  a  world  where  individuals  could 
build  their  own  future,  free  from  the 
domination  of  others.  It  is  to  his  great 
credit  that  the  worst  tyrant  of  the  20th 
century  was  smashed  by  the  allied  foixies 
in  1945. 

Of  General  Eisenhower,  I  believe,  It 
may  truly  be  said  that  although  good 
men  must  die,  death  cannot  kill  their 
names. 


EULOGY  TO  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


AVAILABILITY  OF  POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKl 

OF  nxxNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31.  1969 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  deeply  grieved  as  I  join  my  distin- 
giiished  colleagues  who  eulogize  today  the 
life  and  accomplishments  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  soldiers  and  states- 
men. Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  Words 
alone  cannot  adequately  delineate  the 
omnibus  contributions  that  this  great 
man  gave  freely  to  his  countrymen  as 
well  as  to  all  the  people  who  have  in- 
habited this  planet. 

Few  men  in  the  annals  of  our  civiliza- 
tions have  experienced  so  fully  and  de- 
served so  entirely  the  public  trust  and 
confidence  placed  in  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower as  General  of  the  Armies.  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  and  34th  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  held  more 
positions  of  public  responsibility  than 
most  all  of  the  great  men  of  history  who 
have  preceded  him.  But  perhaps  more 
significantly,  former  President  Eisen- 
hower was  revered  both  at  home  and 
abroad  not  only  for  the  offices  that  he 
heldjbut  for  the  man  that  he  was. 

Gehtle  0/  spirit,  pillar  of  strength,  and 
dedicated  to  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 
General  Eisenhower  was  the  epitome  of 
the  American  dream.  Bom  under  the 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG     . 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4  I  introduced  a  bill  to  increase  the 
availability  of  postsecondary  education 
to  all  segments  of  the  population  by 
establishing  a  program  of  Federal  grants 
to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening, expanding,  and  improving  com- 
prehensive community  college.  Even 
though  community  colleges  represent 
about  one  half  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  enroll  about  one 
third  of  the  students  pursuing  a  higher 
education,  the  Federal  Government  has 
failed  to  encourage  these  colleges  to  ex- 
pand their  efforts.  Recently.  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Allen  T.  Bonnell,  pres- 
ident of  the  Philadelphia  Community 
College  and  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Pennsylvania  Community  College  Presi- 
dents, indorsing  my  bill. 

The  thoughts  Mr.  Bonnell  expressed 
in  his  letter  about  the  need  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  recognize  its  respon- 
sibility and  provide  a  fair  share  of 
higher  education  assistance  to  commu- 
nity colleges  are  applicable  not  only  to 
the  situation  in  Pennsylvania  but  all 
across  the  country.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  insert  Mr.  Bonnell's  letter  in  the 
N.  Record: 

VoMMUNrrY   COI-L.ECK  OF  PHn.ADELPHIA. 

V  Philadelphia.  Pa..  March  24, 1969. 

]pon.  JOSKUA  ElLBERC, 

fouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Euberc:  As  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania  Community 
College  Presidents,  and  in  their  behalf.  I 
should  like  to  express  appreciation  for  your 
sponsorship  of  the  recently  Introduced  Bill 

TT  R.    795T 

While  the  Community  Colleges  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  comparative  newcomers  In  the 
field  of  educational  service,  they  have  al- 
ready made  their  impact  felt.  The  Enabling 
Legislation  for  the  Colleges  was  passed  late 
In  1963.  The  first  college  became  operative 
In  1964  and  the  second  and  third  in  1965. 
There  are  now  12  in  operation,  one  of  which 
has  three  campuses. 

Three  of  the  Pennsylvania  Community 
Colleges  have  already  earned  full  accredita- 
tion by  the  Middle  States  AssociaUon  and  the 
remainder  are  on  their  way  toward  such  ac- 
creditation. In  1968/69  they  enrolled,  dur- 
ing the  regular  terms,  over  24,000  full-time 
and  part-time  students.  All  of  the  Colleges 
offer  evening  and  stimmer  programs.  Enroll- 
ments of  over  32,000  are  projected  for  1969/70 
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'  and  over  40.000 'for  1970/71.  In  the  next  six 
jears  It  U  anO^lpated  that  the  opening  of 
Additional  Comtnunlty  Colleges  will  bring 
the  total  niunber  In  operation  to  at  leaat  25. 
Because  of  thtolr  financial  and  geographic 
availability  and  the  types  of  oounsellng  and 
educational  pro^^ms  offered  the  CommuiLlty 
Colleges  have  been  particularly  effective  In 
reaching  and  opening  opportunities  for  dis- 
advantaged stuclents.  Their  capacity  to  ful- 
fill their  mission  will  depend  on  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  funds  to  develop  plant, 
facilities,  facultjt  and  programs.  The  bill  you 
have  Introduced  Is  long  overdue. 

Members  of  tbe  Council  of  Pennsylvania 
Community  College  Presidents  has  asked 
that  I  pledge,  on  their  behalf,  full  support 
of  Bill  H.R.  7975,  We  urge  that  hearings  be 
conducted  at  the  earUest  possible  date  and 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  present 
testimony,  collectively  and  Individually. 
With  all  good  4l8he8, 
CordlaUy, 

Allen  T.  Bonnell, 
Chairman,  Cm.ncil  of  Pennsylvania 

Comriunity  College  Presidents. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

O*    CALXTORlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSl  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
MondaU,  March  31,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  ukr.  Speaker,  without  a 
doubt,  the  mostlpopular  President  of  sev- 
eral decades  anp  probably  of  the  history 
of  our  country.  (&en.  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower, has  pas»ed  away.  But  his  popu- 
larity, great  as  \t  was  with  his  Infectious 
smile  and  his  d^wn  to  earth,  "one  of  us" 
manner,  is  relatively  unimportant  when 
compared  with ;  his  many  and  tremen- 
dous contrlbutl 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker, 
ginning  my  co 
same  time  tha 


to  our  Nation,  and  to 


:  had  the  pleasure  of  be- 
resslonal  service  at  the 
I  "Ike"  took  over  as  our 
34th  President.  1 1  was  honored  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Republican  83d  Congress 
which  helped  ta  smooth  the  rocky  path 
that  faces  nev^  Chief  Executives  and 
which  is  especitilly  obstacle- ridden  for 
one  who  assumei  the  country's  leadership 
without  previoui  experience  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

With  our  helpj  his  success  came  easier, 
but  with  or  witlkout  it,  "Ike"  was  bound 
to  succeed  sincd  this  was  the  pattern  of 
his  life.  He  nev^r  learned  the  definition 
of  failure.         ^ 

President  Eisenhower  had  a  deep  and 
abiding  faith  in  |  the  Supreme  Being  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  admit  his  reliance  up- 
on Him.  As  eveir  mortal  man  does,  he 
made  mistakes'  but  these  were  not 
prompted  by  selfishness  or  greed.  He  did 
what  he  truly  believed  was  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  country  he  had  served 
so  many  years,  ije  led  the  Nation  to  vic- 
tory in  war  an<l  thereby  brought  to  a 
close  a  bloody  4nd  shameful  period  of 
history.  As  Comiiander  In  Chief,  he  was 
called  upon  agaifa  to  stop  a  conflict  that 
had  taken  thousands  of  lives.  His  policies 
and  his  philosophy  then  allowed  peace  to 
continue  througih  the  rest  of  his  two 
terms  in  office. 
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General  "Ike"  has  now  gone  to  his 
just  reward.  He  sleeps  in  peace  and  no 
tears  need  be  shed  for  him,  but  rather 
for  his  beloved  wife  Mamie  and  his  fam- 
ily, who  will  personally  miss  him  so  in- 
tensely, and  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
who  will  now  be  deprived  of  his  great 
wisdom,  his  sound  advice  and  counsel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  most  sincere 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family  and 
know  that  the  good  Lord,  whom  Ike 
served  so  devotedly,  will  give  them  added 
strength  of  acceptance  and  joy  that  their 
loved  one  Is  now  free  of  troubles  and 
hardships  and  is  resting  In  the  House  of 
the  Lord. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL 
EISENHOWER 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF  WTOMINa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBfeENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31^1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress, 
the  Nation,  and  the  world  have  eulogized 
Gen.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  Words 
are  never  fully  adequate,  but  they  can  be 
truly  noble  if  men  live  by  them.  The  gen- 
eral has  passed  on,  but  he  has  left  us  a 
legacy.  Part  of  that  legacy  is  the  words 
he  uttered  and  by  which  he  lived.  I  be- 
lieve they  would  be  an  inspiration  to  us 
and  to  our  children  also.  Therefore,  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  to  have  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, publish  the  speeches  of  General 
Elsenhower. 

Our  grief  and  that  of  the  world  Is  im- 
bounded.  But  It  Is  lit  by  the  hope  and 
faith  that  the  man,  Dwight  Elsenhower, 
Inspired  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
everywhere. 

We  pray  for  the  comfort  of  those  who 
were  near  to  him  at  this  time  of  bereave- 
ment. 

He  was,  as  has  been  said  of  our  first 
President,  George  Washington,  first  In 
the  hearts  of  his  countnrmen  and  in  the 
hearts  of  the  world — both  in  peace  and 
war. 

Who  can  forget  this  man  who  led  the 
forces  of  freedom  onto  the  shores  of  Nazi 
"fortress  Europe"  on  June  6,  1944,  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  alone  bore  the 
awesome  responsibility  for  their  success 
or  failure?  Who  can  forget  this  man  who 
twice  laid  down  the  gauntlet  of  arms  to 
take  on  the  burdens  of  peace — first  as  the 
president  of  Columbia  University  and 
then  of  the  United  States?  Who  can 
forget  the  man  who  laid  down  a  challenge 
in  his  farewell  address  as  inspiring  and 
far  reaching  as  that  laid  down  by  Presi- 
dent Washington  In  his  farewell? 

The  man  Is  gone — but  not  his  spirit. 
We  could  do  no  better  in  these  days  of 
eternal  crisis  and  challenge  than  to  live 
by  the  Ideals  he  stated  in  his  second 
inaugural  address: 

May   we   pursue   the   right   without  self- 
righteousness. 
May  we  laiow  unity  without  conformity. 
May  we  grow  In  strength  without  pride  In 


May  we.  In  our  dealings  with  all  peoples  of 
the  earth,  ever  speak  truth  and  serve  justice. 

And  so  shall  America — In  the  sight  of  all 
men  of  good  will — prove  true  to  the  honor- 
able purposes  that  bind  and  rule  iis  as  a 
people  In  all  this  time  of  trial  through  which 
we  pass. 

My  district,  the  great  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, Is  still  very  much  a  frontier  place, 
similar  to  that  where  General  Eisen- 
hower was  reared  to  hold  great  love  for 
his  God,  country,  and  family.  There- 
fore, I  think  It  especially  appropriate  to 
have  published  In  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Mr.  James  Flinchum, 
editor  of  the  Wyc«nlng  State  Tribune: 

Wht  Thet  Liked  Ike 
In  the  hindsight  of  death,  every  man  looms 
larger  than  life,  miraculously  purged  of  his 
sins  and  with  his  best  qualities  magnified. 
Only  In  rare  Instances  do  the  eulogies  match 
In  the  departed  the  Individual  In  real  life. 
In  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  there  is  such  an 
exception. 

The  General  was  such  a  plain  and  simple 
man  that  his  almost  universal  acceptance 
amounting  to  near  reverence,  seems  an  In- 
congruity. His  Innate  simplicity  was  mani- 
fested In  many  forms,  many  of  them  minor. 
One  of  the  highest  ranking  American  mili- 
tary officials  of  all  time,  exceeded  only  by 
John  J.  Pershing,  General  Elsenhower  studi- 
ously avoided  trappings  of  rank.  One  small 
symbol  of  this  was  that  he  refused  to  wear 
gilt  braid — "scrambled  eggs"— on  his  vlsored 
military  cap. 

He  constantly  viewed  himself  as  merely 
one  of  the  millions  of  Americans  who  con- 
tributed to  the  winning  of  World  War  IT; 
and  when  the  Korean  War  began,  he  dis- 
missed himself  in  one  brief,  typical  state- 
ment when  someone  suggested  that  he  con- 
sider himself  for  active  duty  In  that  con- 
conflict:  Korea  needed  young  soldiers,  said 
Elsenhower,  not  old  generals. 

Eisenhower,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  Presi- 
dent, was  so  markedly  unostentatious  that 
it  was  like  a  silence  in  a  great  hall  filled  with 
people. 

One  of  his  great  and  enduring  qualities 
was  that  he  was  so  simple,  so  approachable 
and  so  possessed  of  the  ability  to  not  only 
put  a  stranger  Immediately  at  ease,  but  to 
establish  a  communion  with  that  stranger 
at  once. 

This  mystical  quality  that  Is  not  always 
obvious  except  on  direct  contact,  somehow 
emanated  from  Elsenhower  by  Indirect  con- 
tact; so  that  he  projected  this  image  of 
simplicity  and  of  slmpatlco  from  a  great 
distance. 

So  in  a  sense  he  was  everyman.  and  Identi- 
fied himself  with  all  persons  of  all  ages  and 
backgrounds,  races  and  creeds;  and  It  is  very 
possible  that  every  person  saw  himself  In  the 
General,  the  person  he  thought  he  might  be. 
or  desperately  desired  to  be. 

TJS  Secretary-General  tJ  Thant  said  yes- 
terday that  Elsenhower  was  a  good  man,  and 
he  projected  this  image  of  goodness.  Walter 
Cronklte,  employing  what  now  has  become 
a  cliche,  said  he  was  a  man  for  all  seasons. 
Someone  else  said  to  many  women  he  pro- 
vided a  father  symbol;  to  many  old  men 
the  sort  of  son  they  would  like  to  have  had; 
to  others  the  kind  of  leader  they  most  ad- 
mired. 

It  Is  best  to  remember  that  all  of  these 
things  were  true,  simply  because  people  be- 
lieved them  to  be  so;  and  that  perhaps  Is  the 
essence  of  truth. 

Ultimately,  the  historians  shall  one  day — 
possibly  commencing  a  half  century  from 
now — get  around  to  accurately  assessing 
Elsenhower's  place  In  history  and  the  origin 
of  his  exceptional  personal  Influence  on 
others. 
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For  otir  own  part,  we  can  point  to  the  birth 
of  the  General,  Oct.  14.  1890.  and  the  place 
and  circumstances — a  humble  home  In  what 
remained  Frontier  America. 

Although  Elsenhower's  father  was  a  rail- 
road worker  in  Denison.  Tex.,  when  the  fu- 
ture President  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Allied  Forces  In  World  War  n  was  born, 
the  time  and  place  still  were  a  part  of  the 
Frontier  which  did  not  end  by  agreement  of 
most  historians  until  a  few  years  later. 

Dwight  David  Elsenhower  thus  was  a 
product  of  westering,  pioneer  America,  an  es- 
sentlaUy  simple  and  unsophisticated  place 
with  a  value  system  founded  on  what  may 
be  termed  loosely  the  Puritan  Ethic. 

While  basic  virtues  were  not  always  ob- 
served by  any  means,  and  there  was  much 
lawless  and  wrongdoing  In  Frontier  America, 
nevertheless  the  basic  virtues  represented 
chiefly  by  God,  Home  and  Country  were 
idealized. 

People  did  not  put  on  airs  or  assume  ex- 
aggerated notions  of  their  Individual  Im- 
portance In  the  Denlsons  and  Abllenes  of  the 
I890's,  and  early  1900's,  the  milieu  In  which 
Eisenhower  grew  up. 

If  they  were  notable  individuals  It  was  be- 
caiise  they  were  persons  like  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, himself  an  easterner  but  who  adopted 
the  ways  of  the  Frontier,  an  epitome  of  the 
direct  actlonlst  and  the  vigorous,  simple  and 
wholesome  life.  Or  so  It  seemed. 

Soldiering  was  an  honorable  and  much- 
admired  profession  for  that  age  was  still  In- 
fluenced not  only  by  a  developing  America 
that  had  been  In  vogue  since  Jefferson's  time, 
and  not  only  by  the  Spanish-American  War 
Just  past,  but  also  by  the  Civil  War.  Veterans 
of  both  these  conflicts  including  such 
notables  as  Flghtmg  Joe  Wheeler,  still  lived 
in  that  era.  Americans  universally  remained 
almost  without  exception,  a  proud  people. 

Essentially,  then,  General  Elsenhower  was 
a  product  of  that  age,  a  very  different  one 
from  that  in  which  we  presently  live  In  vast 
confusion,  an  era  In  which  values  were  clear 
and  definite  and  there  was  no  obscuring  of 
purpose  either  nationally,  famlUally  or  In- 
dividually. 

Dwight  David  Elsenhower  related  that  era 
to  the  present;  he  was  a  remarkable  product 
of  Its  virtues. 

Despite  what  has  happened  In  America 
In  the  past  two  decades  and  particularly  In 
the  past  one,  this  nation  was  built  on  an 
ethical  system  best  represented  In  such  an 
Individual  as  General  Elsenhower. 

For  the  older  people  he  hearkened  back 
to  all  that  was  good  In  an  earlier  America  and 
what  they  liked  to  see  In  the  present. 

For  the  younger,  he  represented  a  solidity 
that  the  present  falls  of  achieving. 

In  every  respect,  then,  the  General  sym- 
bolized an  Ideal  that  seldom  makes  its  ap- 
pearance so  notably  in  single  Individuals; 
he  belonged  to  an  America  of  heroic  tradi- 
tion, vested  In  such  Individuals  as  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln,  Lee  and  Pershing;  startUngly 
similar  to  these  persons  in  many  respects,  and 
yet  different  too  in  his  own  way. 

Elsenhower  was  his  own  man,  and  yet  he 
also  was  every  man  because  he  symbolized 
of  the  best  in  this  country.  That  is  what 
made  him  so  unique — the  very  commonness 
of  him,  yet  uncommon,  too. 

He  was  every  American,  or  what  every 
American  really  wants  to  be. 

And  so  the  man  and  the  country  that  found 
such  common  Identity,  and  a  sharing  of  ad- 
miration and  love,  have  come  to  the  physi- 
cal parting,  as  It  must  to  all  living  persons. 
It  Is  a  sad  moment  as  on  all  such  occa- 
sions whether  the  latter  be  one  Involving  the 
great  or  the  small;  and  as  In  these  latter  too. 
It  may  be  said  of  General  Elsenhower  that 
the  greater  recognition  must  be  that  al- 
though death  Is  sorrowful,  the  life  that  pre- 
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ceded  It  Is  so  much  more  Infinitely  greater 
that  the  ultimate  act  Is  leesened  thereby. 

America  and  the  world  are  fortunate  to 
have  had  among  Its  people  such  as  Dwight 
David  Elsenhower  and  we  who  lived  during 
his  life,  have  been  particularly  favored  by 
his  presence. 


MILLIONS  OP  NATION'S  STUDENTS 
STILL  HAVE  EDUCATION  AS  MIS- 
SION 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  1,  1969 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  have  heard  much  in 
the  past  months  from  and  about  the 
discontented  on  our  college  campuses.  A 
great  deal  of  what  we  have  heard  has 
been  so  unpleasant  that  we  are  in  danger, 
I  believe,  of  indicting  an  entire  college 
generation  for  the  acts  of  very  few.  If 
this  is  true,  we  may,  in  our  reaction  to  the 
unconscionable  acts  of  a  small  group  fail 
to  hear  the  legitimate  comments  of  the 
many.  One  of  the  outstanding  news- 
papers in  my  State,  the  Burlington  Daily 
Times  News  recently  published  an  edi- 
torial which  gives  proper  distinction  to 
the  differences  between  our  college  stu- 
dents in  general  and  the  few  who  have 
received  far  too  much  publicity  in  recent 
times. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Millions  of  Nation's  Students  Still  Have 
Education  a.s  Mission 
On  this  day,  as  on  all  days  of  a  school  year, 
millions  of  students  In  higher  education 
across  the  nation  and  world  failed  to  make  a 
significant  imprint  on  thoughts  of  the  adult 
world. 

They  went  to  their  classrooms,  prepared  for 
their  professors.  They  took  notes,  entered  Into 
discussions,  listened  intently,  spent  hours 
in  a  scientific  laboratory,  read  from  their 
books,  wrote  their  papers,  and  found  them- 
selves constructively  accepting  these  new 
thoughts  and  opportunities  which  had  come 
to  them. 

They  went  through  the  processes  of  learn- 
ing, and  it  was  an  enlightening  experience  for 
them.  They  were  gaining  new  strength,  be- 
cause they  were  finding  new  knowledge. 

Back  at  home,  there  were  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters  who  thought  about  them  on  this 
day.  A  son,  daughter,  brother  or  sister  was  at 
college  or  the  university  learning  and  pre- 
paring for  later  life.  Yes.  there  were  sacrifices 
In  most  of  the  homes.  What  may  have  been  a 
new  car  had  become  a  payment  to  the  college. 
What  may  have  been  a  party  had  become  an 
extra  check  for  some  clothing. 

On  this  day.  too.  millions  of  students  prob- 
ably have  written  a  letter  home,  or  received 
a  letter  from  home.  There  Is  a  closeness  and 
respect  maintained,  a  love  expressed,  a  pride 
felt.  There  Is  no  breakdown  as  any  of  them 
feel  It.  They  don't  know  much  about  the 
"gape",  for  they  have  never  felt  them.  They 
only  know  that  they  love  one  another,  work 
for  one  another,  respond  to  opportunity,  and 
accomplish  together.  Parents  work  for  their 
children,  and  the  children  don't  take  It  for 
granted. 

If  many  of  these  students  happened  to  look 
out  the  window  of  a  classroom  or  dormitory, 
they  may  have  seen  some  strange  sights. 
Groups  assembled.  Maybe  a  soapbox.  Poe- 
slbly   a   few   television   cameras   around.   If 
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they  had  listened,  they  may  have  heard  some- 
thing about  protest.  They  may  have  heard 
words  like  "bum",  or  "pig",  or  something 
similar. 

But  they  dldnt  lUten  nor  keep  looking. 
They  kept  going  about  their  business  of  edu- 
cation and  making  time  count  In  the  days 
available  to  him. 

They  were  on  the  campus  to  learn,  and 
they  were  learning  many  things,  not  merely 
from  books  and  their  professors.  They  wer« 
learning  that  In  their  young  lives  they  could 
make  a  choice,  and  they  were  placing  a  prior- 
ity on  the  mission  that  had  taken  them  to 
the  campus  In  the  first  place. 

They  didn't  accept  all  that  was  a  part  of 
the  "establishment"  without  question.  Wo 
can  be  proud  that  they  don't,  for  Improve- 
ments come  from  constructive  participation 
in  orderly  process. 

But  they  had  made  a  decision.  They  were 
seeking  an  education. 

And  sometimes  we  may  overlook  these  mil- 
lions of  students  who  are  doing  this  as  we 
recognize  other  students  who  aren't. 

They're  not  In  the  limelight. 

But  they're  there.  They're  there  every 
school  day. 

They're  almost  our  forgotten  people  In 
higher  education  today  as  we  refer  to  stu- 
dents, colleges,  universities  and  their  In- 
volvements. They  really  deserve  better  than 
they're  getting,  for  they  are  the  ones  who, 
through  their  disciplines  and  placement  of 
values,  keep  showing  us  what  higher  educa- 
tion Is  all  about. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31.  1969 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  era  in 
the  history  of  our  country  has  ended  with 
the  passing  of  a  great  American,  Gen. 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  Born  of  sturdy 
pioneer  parents,  in  humble  circum- 
stances, by  his  ability  and  determination 
he  reached  the  pinnacle  of  success  and 
popularity.  He  possessed  an  intuitive 
faculty  of  assessing  the  movements  and 
motives  of  our  enemies  in  combat,  which 
was  recognized  by  our  allies.  His  was  a 
life  filled  with  accomplishments. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  meet- 
ing General  Eisenhower  during  the  close 
of  World  War  11  and  on  many  occasions 
thereafter. 

Just  to  be  in  his  company  one  could 
recognize  his  dynamic  personality  and 
his  superlative  aptitude  for  leadership. 
His  brilliant  direction  of  ovir  Armed 
Forces  in  World  War  n  won  for  him 
world  renown.  Not  only  our  coimtry  but 
the  entire  world  stood  in  proud  salute  to 
acclaim  this  able  and  remarkable  man 
whose  dramatic  career  will  long  live  in 
the  archives  of  our  country. 

General  Eisenhower  will  be  remem- 
bered and  revered  by  all  who  have  stood 
for  the  rights  which  our  forefathers 
sought  and  those  who  have  fought  and 
are  fighting  for  peace,  freedom  and 
justice. 

To  his  family  and  especially  to  his 
widow  who  has  shared  his  triumphs  and 
who  has  stood  bravely  by  him  in  sadness 
and  sorrow,  I  extend  my  deep  and  pro- 
found sympathy. 
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Tuesdav,  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  FOUNT AJN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  minis- 
ter of  outstanding  courage  and  foresight, 
and  a  constituent  of  mine,  was  one  of 
tliis  year's  wlnrjers  of  the  Valley  Forge 
Freedom  Foundlation  Awards. 

He  is  the  Reverend  Charles  Hubbard, 
pastor  of  the  Plfst  Methodist  Church  of 
Wilson.  N.C.       I 

His  award  wis  based  on  a  series  of 
sermons  he  delivered  on  "The  Freedom 
of  Man."  The  aUard  was  well  founded. 

I  have  read  wiose  sermons.  They  are 
inspiring  and  qnlightening.  More  than 
that,  they  reve^  an  outlook  on  the  part 
of  the-author  t|iat  is  found  far  too  sel- 
of   the   pulpits   of   our 


Tlom  •  in   many 
churches  today 
Peeling  that 
should  not  be 


Mr.  Hubbard's  message 
confined  to  just  his  pas- 
torate and  believing  that  all  of  us  here 
will  be  inspired  by  his  thoughts  as  re- 
vealed in  his  wo  rds.  Senator  Ervin  and  I 
alternately  plar  to  insert  in  the  Record 
his  series  of  seijmons.  The  first  follows 
A    Sermon    on 


THE    Freedom    op    Man- 
It  TRODUCTION 


(By  the  Reverend 
the    First 
N.C.) 


Charles  Hubbard,  pastor  of 
Metiodlst    Church    of    Wilson, 


the 


jpoa 
;  sotte 


U! 


do 


I  will  say  at 
preach  by 
ter  Is  forced  u 
advance  that 
er,  sometimes  you 
understand  you. 
to  quote  John 
gresslve  tnlnker. 
obligation  to  be 
FHirthermore,  I 
our  minds  about 
basic  belief 
be  planned  for 
I    am    preaching 
preaching  for 
series,  you  will 
In  Wilson,  in  the 

I  am  deeply  c 
of  man.  Freedom 
and  through 
Ish  thinking  or 
can   lose  this 
lifetime   and   for 
concern   Is   based 
theology.  St 
0/  God  that  God 
endowed  with 
should  not  rule 
Thomas  .\qulnas 
Insisted  It  Is  a 
to  yield  to 
own.   He   admitt^i 
quires  legal 
but   that   all  law 
and  not  domination 

Nevertheless,  s<ime 
reactionary.  In  o  le 
be  right.  I  am  reajcting 

I  am  a  liberal 
of  liberality,  whidh 
root,  "liber",  to  te 
my  love  of  freedpm 
"new"  liberality 
accurate  and  mil  leading. 

I   think  Chrlsljlan 
today  to  re-exanine 
convictions  on  tie 
themselves.  One  of 


outset  that  sometimes  I 

compulsion  and  the  subject  mat- 

me.  I  will  also  admit  in 

of  you  may  say,  "Preach- 

go  a  little  deep  and  I  don't 

Before  you  say  it,  I  want 

Eskine,  a  realistic  and  pro- 

■le  said.  "You  have  a  moral 

as  Intelligent  as  you  can." 

tt  ink  we  had  better  make  up 

our  philosophy  of  life,  our 

conc(  rning  man — or  else  it  will 

by  somebody  else.  I  admit 

for  conviction,   and  I   am 

acljlon.  I  hope  that  from  this 

something  about  it — here 

state,  and  in  the  nation. 

opcerned  about  the  freedom 

has  many  enemies  today, 

or  Impatience  or  self- 

of  thought  and  will,  we 

pr^lous  inheritance   for  our 

generations   to   come.   My 

upon   the   best   of   classic 

Au^stlne  wrote  in  The  City 

willed  that  man,  who  was 

and  made  In  His  image, 

over  men,  but  over  cattle. 

in  his  Summa  Theologica 

jTlevous  matter  for  anyone 

another  what  ought  to  be  one's 

man's  social  nature  re- 

atteitlon  to  the  common  good. 

should  be  a  ministration 


softness 
lick 


rea  son 


will  accuse  me  of  being 
sense,  at  least,  they  will 

T^    ng- 

under  the  classic  definition 

grew  from  the  basic  Latin 

free.  I  do  not  believe  that 

is  compatible  with  the 

But  at  best,  labels  are  In- 


leaders  would  do  well 

their  faith  and  honest 

point  of  what  they  call 

our  modern  tragedies  is 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  many  well-meaning  Christian  leaders 
have  allowed  their  namee,  their  positions 
and  their  good  social  intentions,  often  un- 
wittingly and  naively,  to  be  made  an  Instru- 
ment of  an  extreme  pKMltlon  which.  If  that 
position  prevailed,  would  betray  every  basic 
Christian  principle  necessary  for  the  salva- 
tion of  man. 

Those  who  champion  the  position  of  the 
"far  cultural  left"  today  think  of  themselves 
as  liberals  and  suppose  they  are  leading  a 
great  revolution — some  magnificent  "wave  of 
the  future."  An  unprejudiced  study  of  his- 
tory win  show  the  exact  opposite  Is  true. 
Socialist  and  conununlst  propagandists  have 
twisted  liberalism  from  Its  true  meaning  In- 
to a  contemporary  symbol  of  authoritarian 
government,  which  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  reactionary  Ideas  of  all  times.  It  Is  as 
old  as  slavery  is  old;  and  It  Is  no  better  for 
the  soul  of  man. 

The  point  is — and  I  want  to  make  it  here — 
that  the  vast  body  of  honest  and  responsible 
lay  Christian  conviction  is  moderate.  By  no 
means  reactionary,  this  majority  is  kindly 
and  tolerant,  but  it  is  Inarticulate  and  frus- 
trated. This  Is  so,  largely  because  In  official 
church  circles  there  Is  a  distortion  at  the 
point  where  church  or  denomination  or  In- 
terdenominational committee  makes  Its 
statements  to  the  press  or  to  television  and 
radio.  The  committees  and  commissions  who 
Issue  statements  on  social  and  political  mat- 
ters are  largely  dominated  by  the  clergy. 
Busy  laymen  find  It  difficult  to  attend  ex- 
tended and  distant  meetings,  or  to  study 
reports  In  advance.  The  average  clerical  dele- 
gate Is  a  gentle  person  and  Is  often  inartic- 
ulate before  the  violent  tirades  of  the  mod- 
ern "liberal."  The  attending  delegate  Is  re- 
peatedly victimized  by  block  voting  and  par- 
liamentary hocus-pocus.  Thus  points  are 
forced  and  radical  reports  are  written,  and 
the  Impression  is  made  that  the  "liberal" 
viewpoint  Is  the  official  position  of  the 
church.  The  true  church,  back  home.  Is  hor- 
rified. 

So,  in  sweeping,  self-righteoxis  statements 
knotty  theological  and  social  problems  are 
glibly  "solved."  It  is  tragically  funny.  For 
these  are  the  same  enigmas  of  hiunan  sin 
that  have  tortured  the  best  brains  of  the 
past  and  will  continue  to  trouble  man  In 
the  ages  to  come. 

I  am  sure  that  humble  Christians  some- 
times have  the  same  thoughts  as  the  anony- 
mous poet  who  wrote: 

"I  don't  pretend  to  know  the  things 
That's  hid  from  most  of  folks; 
Of  which  came  first,  the  hen  or  egg, 
Or  why  the  eggs  have  yolks. 

"Or  who  the  Lord  was  speaking  to 
When  He  said.  "Let's  make  man." 
If  woman  was  an  after-thought 
Or  part  of  His  first  plan. 

"I  don't  pretend  to  know  too  much, 

I'd  like  to  know  enough; 
When  some  wise  guy  comes  flashing  by. 
To  simply  call  his  bluff." 

Now,  the  Christian  position,  of  course,  is 
not  determined  by  a  vote  of  any  majority, 
and  the  glorious  thing  about  an  enlightened 
faith  is  that  we  are  free  to  think  as  we  will. 
The  "liberal"  Christian  claims  that  freedom 
for  himself;  and  then  often  proceeds  to  de- 
nounce other  opinion  as  not  Christian  or 
reactionary.  I  claim  freedom  for  everybody — 
everybody!  I  claim  freedom  of  speech  for 
people  who  are  conservative  as  well  as  for 
people  who  are  modernly  liberal.  I  claim  the 
same  freedom  for  myself,  and  I  use  it  now. 

I  claim  the  right  to  believe  In  a  limited 
Constitutional  government  as  was  organized 
In  the  United  States  of  America  by  one  of  the 
greatest  groups  of  geniuses  ever  to  appear 
upon  the  scene  of  history.  I  do  not  desire  a 
"big  brother  government"  that  forces  Its 
control  m  all  my  afftOrs.  Does  not  such  a  gov- 
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emment  assume  the  Image  of  Ood  and  the 
power  of  Ood?  I  believe  it  does.  And  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  the  right  to  do  this.  I  don't 
care  by  what  democratic  name  you  call  It,  I 
oppose  it. 

I  claim  the  freedom  to  recognize  and  be 
grateful  for  the  record  and  progress  of  all  the 
people  in  the  United  States,  including  our 
Negro  citizens.  Today  this  Is  a  free  land  In 
which  Negroes  were  held  In  abject  and  de- 
plorable slavery  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  I  insist  there  is  much  unflnlshed 
business  for  any  Christian  in  America  at  this 
point  and  every  person  of  goodwill  knows  It. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  declare  to  the  en- 
tire world  the  achievements  of  the  Negro  In 
America,  a  record  that  Is  unparalleled  In 
modern  times  and  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  colored  i  eople  anywhere  else  In  the 
world. 

I  thank  my  Ood  that  my  nation  cares  for 
the  old,  the  poor  and  the  sick,  but  I  claim  the 
freedom  to  believe  In  responsibility  and  in 
self-reliance  as  two  of  the  chief  means  to 
secure  my  personal  economic  secvirlty.  I  also 
recommeifd  them  to  you. 

I  claim  the  freedom  to  oppose  those  who 
would  have  the  United  States  to  disarm  and 
cease  fire  unilaterally,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
surrender  abjectly  to  Communist  subversion 
In  Viet  Nam,  In  Cambodia,  in  Laos,  or  any- 
where in  the  world.  My  Christian  faith  is  not 
such  a  nebulous  or  disembodied  idea  that  it 
believes  that  human  dignity  and  freedom  are 
expendable  qualities  In  this  world.  Do  you 
think  for  a  minute  that  they  are  expendable? 
Right  here  in  America  I  claim  the  right  to 
protect  and  defend  our  most  precious  na- 
tional possessions,  the  dignity  and  freedom 
of  the  Individual  citizen.  I  claim  the  right  to 
search  out  and  oppose  by  every  honorable 
and  legal  means  all  subversive  Infiuence  in 
this  great  nation.  Intelligent  Americans  do 
not  have  to  resort  to  "witch-hunting"  to  rec- 
ognize a  thinly  dlsgulseAhammer  and  sickle 
behind  many  a  "peace  mirch"  or  black-mili- 
tant demand.  I  reject  thf  deliberate  effort  of 
many  "liberals"  today  to  associate  responsible 
anti-communists  with  cranks  and  super- 
patriots.  A  God-fearing  Christian  should  be 
totally  opposed  to  what  may  well  be  the 
most  treacherous  and  dangerous  outside  en- 
emy— atheistic  communism — and  any  of  its 
parts. 

I  will  not  be  so  ungrateful  that  I  shall  not 
claim  the  right  to  believe  In  and  honor  In  my 
pulpit  the  greatness  and  hope  X  see  in  my 
country  today.  I  will  humbly  confess  our  na- 
tional sins,  but  I  will  not  apologize  for  our 
national  achievements  before  other  nations 
■  who  first  scorn  us,  then  look  to  us  for  help, 
and  then  are  largely  sustained  by  our  charity. 
I  claim  the  freedom  to  point  out  that  many 
of  those  nations  bear  a  huge  guilt  of  In- 
justices. 

They  harbor  unspeakable  poverty  In  the 
midst  of  a  rich  elite.  They  sustain  Iron-bound 
caste  systems,  rpxilal  deprivation,  and  the  re- 
striction of  human  rights  and  opportvmitles 
far  beyond  anything  that  has  ever  existed  in 
the  dimmest  history  of  the  United  States. 
Why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  the  plenty  and 
prosperity  that  has  come  to  this  nation 
through  the  genius  of  the  private  enterprise 
system?  The  current  failures  of  communistic 
and  socialistic  economies  around  the  world 
prompt  me  to  pray  that  the  major  business 
and  Industry  in  America  shall  always  be 
private,  competitive  and  free. 

Finally,  I  claim  the  freedom  to  challenge 
all  who  hold  that  the  saving  message  of  the 
gospel  has  no  place  to  work  today  except  in 
coercive  social  reforms.  Does  Christianity 
have  nothing  to  say  anymore  about  morality 
and  Integrity  and  honesty  and  faith  and 
love?  Is  our  total  church  program  to  be 
poverty  and  Job  placement  and  welfarism? 
Responsible  citizenship  demands  the  solving 
of  our  social  problems  of  race  and  poverty 
and  injxistice  and  \memployment  and  peace. 


and  every  Christian  has  got  to  be  deeply 
committed.  However,  I  insist  that  hUtory  has 
shown  this  can  best  be  done  in  a  climate  of 
political,  economic  arid  religious  freedom.  I 
say  freedom!  I  realize  that  the  gospel  U  rev- 
olutionary and  I  want  it  to  be  revolutionary; 
but  the  revolution  has  got  to  come  from 
within  man.  It  has  got  to  revoluUonize  our 
hearts  and  our  minds  first.  I  tell  you  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  not  going  to  be  super- 
imposed on  anybody  by  Federal  law!  It  can't 
be  done  that  way.  We  will  correct  our  inequi- 
ties within  the  framework  of  freedom  or  we 
will  lose  our  souls  while  we  Juggle  our  mate- 
rial and  social  structures. 

So  much  more  I  would  say,  but  this  homily 
is  only  an  Introductory  statement  on  free- 
dom. Permit  me  to  emphasize  how  necessary 
It  Is  for  you  and  for  me  and  for  all  free  men 
and  women  of  God  to  learn  the  disciplines  of 
freedom  and  to  beware  the  pitfalls  of  Utopl- 
anlsm.  America  must  re-learn  the  lessons  of 
history,  and  submit  Itself  to  the  disciplines  of 
human  experience.  America  must,  at  aU  costs, 
maintain  free  inquiry;  and  must  learn  again 
the  virtue  of  patience.  America  must  hvmibly 
be  willing  to  accept  unflattering  truth;  and 
must  subject  Itself  to  the  spiritual  laws  of 
love  and  growth  and  faith  and  understand- 
ing. 

There  are  going  to  be  no  short-cuts  to  a 
better  world.  We  must  renew  our  allegiance 
to  the  laws  of  Ood;  and  we  must  accept  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord.  "I  will  walk  at  liberty, 
for  I  seek  Thy  precepts,"  said  the  Psalmist. 
X  claim  that  a  responsible  Christian  position 
holds  that  the  human  spirit  finds  Its  highest 
fulfillment  in  the  framework  of  personal,  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom. 

Man's  struggle  for  freedom  has  been  a  long 
and  wearing  thing,  and  we  cannot  now 
lightly  cast  it  aside.  Throughout  history  man 
has  been  confronted  by«  never-ending  strug- 
gle against  tyranny,  and  we  are  desperately 
fighting  this  battle  today.  However,  history 
clearly  witnesses  that  free  societies  have  in- 
variably proved  to  be  more  adaptable,  more 
creative,  more  fulfilling  than  any  under 
totalitarian  yoke.  The  ultimate  guarantee 
against  authoritarian  encroachment  is  a  deep 
and  abiding  awareness  on  the  part  of  every 
Christian  citizen  that  freedom  Is  not  ex- 
pendable. Freedom  has  no  price ! 

Respect  for  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
is  the  one  value  which  underlies  and  is  an 
Inherent  part  of  all  other  values.  Only  under 
such  freedom  do  other  human  values  acquire 
any  real  purpyose.  Only  under  this  value  can 
other  values  grow.  Without  freedom,  all 
other  virtues  lose  their  luster;  some.  In  fact, 
lose  all  meaning.  Try  to  find  the  meaning 
for  democracy  in  Russia  or  China  today!  It 
has  no  meaning.  What  value  Is  there  in  pro- 
longing human  life  through  medical  science 
if  that  life  is  to  be  lived  In  semi-slavery? 
What  value  is  there  In  achieving  a  high  rate 
of  literacy  if  an  Individual  is  not  free  to  read 
or  write  what  he  chooses?  What  value  is  there 
In  a  high  rate  of  voter  participation  If  there 
Is  no  choice  of  candidates?  What  value  is 
there  of  advanced  scientific  inquiry  if  that 
inquiry  must  be  channeled  to  the  support 
of  pre-determined  political  and  social  posi- 
tion? 

Our  ancient  faith  upholds  us  when  we  be- 
lieve that  In  a  complicated  society  such  as 
ours  we  must,  through  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives, make  certain  political,  social  and 
economic  agreements  that  become  respected 
laws  for  the  conmion  good;  and  these  laws 
must  always  protect  the  greatest  freedom  for 
all.  A  wiser  man  than  I,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
said  this:  "The  only  freedom  which  deserves 
the  name  is  that  of  pursuing  our  own  good 
in  our  own  way,  so  long  as  we  do  not  at- 
tempt to  deprive  others  of  theirs,  or  impede 
their  efforts  to  obtain  it."  This  I  believe.  This 
I  will  live  for.  I  hope  and  pray  you  wUl,  too. 
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A  CASE  OP  SMART  STAFFING 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
administration  has  made  an  outstanding 
choice  for  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Blatch- 
ford.  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  agreed 
to  serve  in  the  field  of  public  action  after 
being  so  highly  successful  in  his  private 
effort,  Accion  International.  His  experi- 
ence and  expertise  will  be  extremely 
valuable  in  furthering  the  Peace  Corps 
and  its  role  of  service.  For  others  who 
will  be  interested  I  insert  the  excellent 
article  by  John  Chamberlain  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  on 
March  26: 

A  Case  of  Smart  Staffing 


(By  John  Chamberlain) 
Paradox,  with  the  Nixon  administration, 
is  the  name  of  the  game.  To  head  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  Is  public  action.  Nixon  has 
picked  a  "voluntarlst."  Joseph  H.  Blatch- 
ford,  who  has  perhaps  done  more  for  provid- 
ing the  case  for  the  superiority  01  private 
action  In  the  foreign  aid  field  than  any  other 
man  living. 

Blatchford,  a  former  touring  tennis  cham- 
pion who  had  been  horrified  by  poverty  in 
Latin  America,  started  something  called 
Accion  en  Venezuela  back  in  1961  on  a  shoe- 
string, with  the  intention  of  getting  people 
In  the  Caracas  slums  interested  In  doing 
something  for  themselves. 

X  have  written  about  him  from  time  to 
time  as  Accion  en  Venezuela  grew  from 
something  working  on  a  $150,000  annual 
budget,  raised  chiefly  in  the  United  States, 
to  a  $1,500,000  budget,  most  of  it  coming 
from  local  sources  In  Venezuela  itself. 

Blatchford,  In  turning  Accion  en  Vene- 
zuela into  a  larger  organization  called  Accion 
International  with  affiliates  in  Brazil  and 
Peru,  has  never  had  the  taxpayer  behind 
him;  he  has  had  46  scrabble  for  every  nickel 
that  his  self-heWS  organizations  have  spent. 
So.  in  running  his  own  "private  peace 
corps,"  Blatchford  has  had  to  apply  a  strict 
"cost-benefit  analysis"  to  the  business  of 
spurring  individuals  to  organize  self- 
improvement  on  their  own  behalf.  He  has 
now  put  himself  on  the  spot,  taking  over  a 
government  venture  In  which  he  will  be  re- 
lieved of  the  necessity  of  drumming  up  his 
own  cash. 

But  if  Blatchford  Is  true  to  every  precept 
which  he  has  followed  in  his  thirty-four 
years  of  action-packed  life,  he  will  do  with 
the  public  Peace  Corps  what  he  already  has 
done  with  Accion  International. 

The  choice  of  Blatchford  is  an  example  of 
brilliant  staffing  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. Last  Autumn  BlatcWord  was  one  of  the 
casualties  of  the  Republican  election  cam- 
paign. He  had  gone  back  to  his  home  state 
of  California  to  run  for  Congress  from  the 
Los  Angeles  harbor  district,  an  area  which 
traditionally  goes  heavily  for  Democrats.  Nix- 
on's friend.  Bob  Finch,  knows  this  part  of 
the  world  well,  for  he  himself  had  lost  elec- 
tions there. 

Blatchford  organized  his  campaign  as  he 
had  organized  the  slum  barrios  In  Caracas, 
Lima,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao^Paulo  to  go  to 
work  on  community  projects.  He  lost  the 
election  by  a  hair.  But  by  running  ahead  of 
Republican  Senatorial  candidate  Max  Raf- 
ferty  and  Nixon  in  his  district  he  established 
himself  as  a  political  comer  In  addition  to 
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being  a  go-getter  In  the  field  of  private  for- 
eign aid. 

As  head  of  the  Peace  Corps  Blatchford 
starts  with  tremendous  good  will  In  Latin 
America.  Working  through  slum  leaders  his 
Accion  en  Venezuela  organized  400  separate 
Improvement  projects  last  year.  In  Brazil, 
Acao  Comunltarla  buUt  bridges  and  schools. 
Ironically,  Blatchford  will  now  be  competing 
with  his  own  Accion  International  for  talent. 
He  Is  leaving  a  vital  young  man  named 
Terry  Holcombe,  a  coUege  football  player  who 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1964,  to  run  the 
various  Accion  affiliates  In  Venezuela,  Brazil 
and  Peru.  Holcombe  has  made  Blatchford 
promise  to  refrain  from  raiding  Accion,  which 
derives  Its  name,  incidentally,  from  the 
acronym  standing  for  Americans  for  Com- 
munity Cooperation  in  Other  Nations.  Since 
Accion  under  Blatchford  has  helped  train 
workers  for  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  past. 
Blatchford  Is  In  a  position  to  get  service  from 
his  old  organization  without  raiding  its  exist- 
ing personnel.  »t    »w 

Accion's  own  idea  has  been  to  use  North 
Americans  as  sparingly  as  possible  in  doing 
Its  Latin  American  work. 

If  Blatchford  remains  true  to  his  philoso- 
phy, he  will  try  to  make  the  Peace  Corps 
self-Uquldatlng  over  the  long  term,  using 
North  American  volunteers  to  bring  skills  to 
developing  nations  that  will,  in  time,  learn 
to  go  It  on  their  own. 

It  Is  up  to  Blatchford  to  keep  his  sense  ot 
paradox  alive.  The  only  Justification  for  the 
Peace  Corps  Is  to  end  the  need  for  a  Peace 
Corps. 


ELECTORAL  REFORM 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF   MICHIC.^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we  re- 
pair the  old  wreck,  or  buy  an  entirely 

new  model?  .  ,.  ^  ,,    . 

That  is  the  question  editorialist  Merlo 
J.  Pusey  poses  regarding  reform  of  the 
system  for  electing  our  President. 

Pusey.  writing  in  the  Washington 
Post,  likens  the  current  congressional 
deliberations  on  alternatives  for  elec- 
toral reform  to  a  motorist  who  checks 
over  his  old  wreck  of  a  car  and  attempts 
to  decide  whether  he  should  pay  for  ex- 
tensive repairs— and  still  have  a  poten- 
tially defective  vehicle — or  buy  a  new 
model. 

In  the  case  of  the  electoral  system, 
mechanical  changes,  such  as  abolishing 
the  electoral  college  but  retaining  the 
electoral  vote  system,  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  repairing  the  wreck. 

Approval  of  the  direct  popular  election 
of  the  President  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  buying  that  brand  new  model. 

Ill  his  discussion  of  proposals  for  re- 
pair, Pusey  examines  the  proportional 
system,  most  lately  espoused  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Attorney  General 
Mitchell. 

Under  the  proportional  system,  a 
State's  electoral  votes  would  be  divided 
in  proportion  to  the  popular  vote  each 
candidate  received. 

Acknowledging  that  the  President  and 
Mr.  Mitchel  did  propose  some  valid  cor- 
rective changes  in  the  mechanics  of  the 
system.  Mr.  Pusey  concludes: 
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Por  with  all  the  "mechanical"  changes 
outlined  by  the  Attorney  General.  It  would 
retain  critical  weaknesses. 

What  are  the^? 
Poremost  of  thtee- 


Says  Pxisey — 

is  the  possibility 
tional  system  .  . 
candidate  winning 


that  the  so-called  propor- 
mlght  hand  defeat  to  the 
the  highest  popular  vote. 


Mr.  Speaker,  ihls  is  the  fatal  weakness 
of  the  proportional  plan  and  the  so- 
called  district  plan. 

Only  the  dire<ft  popular  election  of  the 
President  woulfl  absolutely  guarantee 
that  the  peoplei  choice  would  be  elected 
President.  [ 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Comniittee,  voter  research  ex- 
pert Richard  m\  Scammon  said  that  the 
purpose  of  a  deirable  reform  plan  "is  to 
make  a  winner  a  winner  and  a  loser  a 
loser  and  not  to  make  a  loser  a  winner." 

I  agree  wholeheartedly. 

TAe  direct  oopular  election  of  the 
President  is  the  only  way  to  insure  that 
the  winner  of  ihe  popular  vote  is  Ihe 
winner  of  the  Presidency. 

I  place  the  allele  "Is  the  Old  Wreck 
Worth  Patching] Up?"  by  Merlo  J.  Pusey, 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Is  THE  Olx>  Wreck  Worth  Patchino  Up? 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

The  dilemma  od  Congress  as  It  surveys  the 
weaknesses  of  oi*  electoral  system  Is  not 
dissimilar  to  thao^of  a  motorist  as  he  con- 
templates the  1918  wreck  In  his  driveway. 
Shall  he  have  It  repaired  at  substantial  cost 
and  disregard  the  fact  that  It  would  still  be 
a  risky  means  of  transportation?  Or  shall  he 
recognize  that  it  is  obsolete  as  well  as  badly 
worn  and  fork  iut  the  price  for  a  new 
model? 

Some  eminent  witnesses  t>efore  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  are  contending  that 
only  mechanical  repairs  to  the  electoral  sys- 
1.  The  extravagance  of 
lei  might  offend  the  folks 
i^use  the  whole  thing  to  be 
essentially  the  argument 
al  Mitchell  the  other  day. 
tie  If  any  quarrel  with  the 
Mitchell  and  President 
Nixon  wish  to  nuice.  First,  they  want  to  do 
away  with  Indlviqual  electors.  Last  Novem- 
ber George  Wallace  took  the  country  much 
cloBer  than  It  wanted  to  be  to  the  ptosslblUty 
of  third-party  electors  actually  selecting  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  aboiit  it.  The  dummies  who, 
under  the  present  system,  stand  between  the 
President  and  th«  people  must  go. 

The  second  repair  for  which  Mr.  Mitchell 
spoke  Is  that  the  Presidency  go  to  the  top 
man  if  he  receives  40  per  cent  of  the  vote — 
Instead  of  the  ejectoral-vote  majority  re- 
quired at  present.  Third,  the  Administration 
plan  calls  for  a  nip-off  in  case  no  candidate 
receives  as  much  4b  40  per  cent. 

Then  there  are  I  a  number  of  repairs  de- 
signed to  reducel  uncertainties  under  the 
present  system.  I^  a  presidential  candidate 
who  had  received  a  clear  electoral-vote  plu- 
rality should  die  before  the  votes  were 
counted,  the  suQcessful  vice  presidential 
candidate  would  become  President.  If  the 
winning  vice  presidential  candidate  should 
die  before  the  votes  were  counted,  the  In- 
coming President;  could  Oil  the  vacancy 
under  the  terms  o^  the  Twenty-flfth  Amend- 
ment. 

If  both  the  wlnblng  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  candidates  should  die  before  the 
electoral  votes  Were  counted.  Congress 
would  be  authorizid  to  order  a  new  election. 
Congress  would  also  be  given  power  to  pro- 


tem  are  essentia 
ordering  a  new  mq 
back  home  and 
rejected.  This  wa 
of  Attorney  Gene^ 
There  will  be  lit 
repairs    that    Mr. 
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vide  for  the  possible  death  or  withdrawal  of 
a  presidential  or  vice  presidential  candidate 
prior  to  the  election. 

Undoubtedly  these  would  be  useful  re- 
pairs. But  the  question  remains  as  to 
whether  our  ancient  tottering  electoral  sys- 
tem is  worth  the  time  and  effort  that  would 
be  necessary  to  patch  it  up  in  this  fashion. 
For  with  all  the  "mechanical"  changes  out- 
lined by  the  Attorney  General,  It  would  re- 
tain critical  weaknesses. 

The  foremost  of  these  is  the  possibility 
that  the  so-called  proportional  system, 
which  both  the  President  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
regard  as  a  satisfactory  alternative  to  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President,  might 
hand  defeat  to  the  candidate  winning  the 
highest  popular  vote. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  danger 
of  elevating  the  popular  vote  loser  to  the 
White  House  would  be  Increased  under  the 
proportional  system.  With  all  its  defects,  the 
electoral  college  system,  as  it  is  currently 
employed,  gives  an  advantage  to  the  large 
states  as  well  as  to  the  small  states.  The 
small-state  advantage  Is  readily  apparent. 
Alaska  and  Delaware,  for  example,  have  three 
electors  each  (one  for  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative) although  a  distribution  of  elec- 
tors on  the  basis  of  population  would 
give  them  only  one  apiece,  or  less.  They  would 
keep  this  advantage  under  the  proportional 
system,  and  all  electoral  votes  would  be  di- 
vided among  the  candidates  in  accord  with 
their  standing  In  the  popular  vote. 

Under  the  present  system  this  favoritism 
of  the  small  states  is  offset  In  some  measure 
by  the  general-ticket  arrangement  which 
gives  the  winning  candidate  In  each  state  all 
the  electoral  votes  of  that  state.  A  candidate 
may.  for  example,  win  only  a  slight  plurality 
In  New  York  and  California,  but  the  result 
is  to  give  him  all  the  83  electoral  votes  of 
those  states.  Candidates  from  the  big  states 
thus  have  an  inside  track,  and  the  presi- 
dential campaigns  tend  to  center  In  the  large 
states  favorable  to  them. 

Under  the  proposed  proportional  system, 
this  big-state  advantage  would  be  largely 
gone,  for  electoral  votes  would  be  divided 
to  reflect  each  candidate's  popular  strength. 
The  small-state  advantage  would  remain.  So 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  candidate  with 
special  standing  In  the  small  states  to  obtain 
a  winning  electoral  percentage  without  a 
popular  majority. 

Several  studies  indicate  that  Richard 
Nixon  would  have  won  in  1960  over  John 
P.  Kennedy  if  the  prop<jrtional  system  had 
been  in  effect.  In  1968  the  proportional  sys- 
tem would  have  given  Mr.  Nixon  a  fairly 
substantial  edge.  In  part  because  most  of  the 
small  states  were  in  the  Nixon  column.  It  la 
interesting  to  note  that  a  gain  of  1.6  per 
cent  in  the  votes  for  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey would  have  made  him  the  popular 
vote  winner,  but  It  would  have  taken  a  2.74 
per  cent  gain  in  his  electoral  vote  under  the 
proportional  system  to  make  him  a  winner. 

This  point  calls  for  more  detailed  analysis. 
To  what  extent  would  the  elimination  of  the 
big  state  advantage  through  the  general 
ticket  system  magnify  the  effects  of  the  little- 
state  advantage?  If  the  spUttlng  of  electoral 
votes  would  Indeed  Increase  the  likelihood 
of  electing  a  President  who  is  not  the  choice 
of  the  people,  the  proposed  amendment 
would,  to  that  extent,  be  moving  away  from 
electoral  reform,  not  toward  it. 

This  critical  defect  In  the  proportional 
system,  even  though  the  risk  has  not  been 
precisely  measured  and  may  not  be  suscepti- 
ble to  precise  measurement,  has  turned  most 
of  the  reformers  to  the  proposal  for  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President.  It  might  be 
better  to  work  a  little  harder  a  little  longer 
for  a  new  model  that  is  sound  in  every  par- 
ticular before  reslgiLlng  ourselves  to  costly 
repairs  to  an  obsolete  mechanism  that  would 
never  be  satisfactory. 


April  2,  1969     I     ^pril  2,  1969 
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THE  WORLD  OP  MELVIN  LAIRD 
RETVISITED 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March  26 
Washington  Post  contains  an  editorial 
which  Issues  a  timely  challenge  to  Con- 
gress which  I  lope  will  be  accepted  by 
my  colleagues  during  the  coming  weeks 
of  this  session. 

The  editorial  expresses  the  concern  of 
the  Washington  Post  over  the  lack  of 
balance  In  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird's  comments  before  both  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Disarmament  of  the  Senate.  As 
the  editorial  points  out,  while  the  opin- 
ions of  the  military  were  extensively 
quoted  and  discussed  by  Secretary  Laird, 
the  opinions  of  other  nonmilitary  ex- 
perts in  the  Government  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  aims  and  postures  of  both 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  sadly 
lacking.  Moreover,  Secretary  Laird  gave 
no  indication  of  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself  with  respect  to  such  vital 
issues  as  the  long  awaited  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  on  mutual  reductions  of 
armaments  and  weaponry,  or  the  war  in 
Vietnam  itself. 

As  the  Washington  Post  says,  the  lack 
of  balance  in  Secretary  Laird's  testimony 
makes  it  "all  the  more  incumbent  upon 
the  Senate  committees  currently  study- 
ing our  armament  needs  to  balance  out 
this  presentation"  with  other  views.  I 
am  sure  the  Washington  Post  would 
agree  that  that  statement  must  apply  to 
the  House  as  well.  We  have  seen  this 
Nation  dragged  further  and  further  into 
an  ill-conceived  and  tragically  wasteful 
war  at  the  urgings  of  our  military  plan- 
ners. If  we  are  to  avoid  future  involve- 
ments of  this  nature,  it  is  Imperative  that 
we  not  rely  solely  upon  the  opinions  of 
the  military  but  rather  seek  out  the 
broadest  possible  range  of  advice  and  tes- 
timony. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  heed  the 
warning  of  the  Washington  Post  and  bal- 
ance out  the  one-sided  views  so  far  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thx  World  or  Mklvin  Laibd  RsvisnTD 

We  return,  reluctantly  but  compulsively,  to 
the  world  of  Melvln  Laird  (and  David  Pack- 
ard, to  be  quite  fair  about  It) ,  to  the  Defense 
Secretary's  annual  "posture  statement,"  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Pentagon's  two  top  civil- 
ians before  the  Senate,  and  specifically,  like 
a  moth  to  a  flame,  to  Mr.  Laird's  apocalyptic 
estimate  that  "never  have  the  challenges  of 
our  National  Security  exceeded  In  nvunber 
and  gravity  those  which  we  found  upon  tak- 
ing office." 

There  Is  something  about  this  and  other 
rhetoric  In  the  "posture  statement,"  some- 
tLlng  about  the  tone  as  weU  as  the  content, 
that  makes  it  sound  like  a  senior  thesis,  writ- 
ten, one  might  surmise,  almost  wholly  on  the 
basis  of  an  intensive  interview  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Tasks  are  "monumental," 
threats  are  "grave,"  challenges  are  of  "seri- 
ous Import."  The  Incomprehensible  Jargon 
of  the  professional  military  man  Is  passed 
along  by  a  civilian  Defense  Secretary  as  If 
it  were  the  stuff  that  Senators,  not  to  men- 
tion ordinary  folk,  deal  In  every  day  ("The 


Soviets  may  configure  their  SLBM's  for  de- 
pressed  trajectory   launch").    And   there  Is, 
finally,  the  mark  of  the  deeply  parUsan  poli- 
tician   and   the   former   Congressman,   seU- 
consclouB  about  his  new  position  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  defensive  about  the  'tre- 
mendous and  complex  problems"  he  inher- 
ited, gratuitous  in  his  effort  to  downgrade 
his   Democratic    predecessors    for    the   orga- 
nizational   and    functional    shambles    these 
supposed  efficiency  experts  left  behind  them. 
The  move  from  the  relative  obscurity  of  a 
•posture  statement"  to  the  public  stage  of  a 
televised    Senate    committee    hearing    had 
something   less   than    a   sobering   effect.   As 
the  going,  and  the  questioning  got  rougher. 
the  Secretary  got  tougher  and  the  world  of 
Melvln  Laird   became  a  still  less  congenial 
place.  For  example,  the  details  of  the  new 
soviet   SS9   supermissile,   which    apparently 
was  not  thought  to  be  a  proper  subject  to 
include  in  a  fo>Hfal>T>06ture  statement"  were 
abruptly  declassified  and  trotted  out  as  Ex- 
hibit A  in  the  case  for  Soviet  aggressiveness 
as  It  was  presented  live  for  all  to  see  and 
hear  By  this  time,  with  the  ABM  selling  slug- 
elshlv    It  was  apparentlv  thought  nfccessary 
to  state  as  a   simple  fact  that  the  Soviets 
were  beyond  a  doubt  moving  to  a  first  strike 
capability  with  the  potential  wherewithal  to 
knock  out  substantially  all  of  our  1000  Min- 
utemen  missiles,  which  comprise  a  significant 
part  of  our  retaliatory  force. 

All  this  may  be  true,  of  course,  or  at  least 
the  miUtary  experts  at  the  Pentagon  may 
sincerely  believe  it  to  be  true— that  this 
country  has  never  beei^  more  gravely  men- 
aced, that  the  Russians  are  embarking  on  :i 
recklessly  provocative  new  nuclear  strategy, 
that  Communist  China  "still  constitutes  the 
most  dangerous  potential  for  threatening 
the  peace  In  Asia."  In  any  case,  there  Is 
nothing  wrong  with  mlUtary  men  taking  the 
darkest  possible  view  of  things  in  the  In- 
terest of  eternal  vigilance.  We  pay  them  to 
be  prepared  to  defend  us  and  they  deserve 
better  than  to  be  assailed  or  ridiculed  for 
their  preoccupation  with  the  intricacies  and 
complexities  of  a  level  and  a  form  of  warfare 
which  most  of  us  find  almost  Impossible  to 
contemplate,  let  alone  countenance. 

But  we   aUo  pay  civilian   leaders  in  the 
Defense  Department  to  weigh  the  always  ex- 
orbitant  demands   of    the   military    against 
other  evidence — political  estimates  of  realis- 
tic enemy  intentions,  for  example — In  reach- 
ing some  measure  of  our  needs  which  can  be 
reconciled  with  our  other  priorities.  And  that 
is  what  is  60  dUquleting  about  what  we  have 
been  lUtenlng  to  the  past  week  or  so;  there 
Is  no  sign  that  the  anxieties  of  the  mlUtary 
about  the  theoretical  potential  of  our  adver- 
saries  has    been    balanced    off    against   the 
poUtical  realities  as  assessed  by  the  Krem- 
llnologists  and  the  Sinologists.  The  opinion 
of  MACV  in  Saigon  Is  recorded,  but  not  that 
of  the  many  civilian  experts  who  are  known 
to  have  a  different  view.  The  dire  projections 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  faithfully  set  forth. 
But  where  Is  the  Indication  that  other  views 
have   even   been   heard — the   dissents    of   a 
John  Fairbanks  on  Red   China's  aggressive 
Intents,  for  Instance,  or  the  thinking  of  a 
Llewelyn  Thompson  or  a  Charles  E.  Bohlen 
on  the  nature  of  the  long-range  Soviet  threat. 
When,  for  that  matter,  are  we  to  hear  what 
one  would  take  to  be  the  view  of  the  Pres- 
ident himself  on  the  prospects  for  construc- 
tive negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 

Perhaps  we  misconceive  the  purpose  of  a 
"posture  statement"  or  even  that  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  If  so.  It  Is  all  the  more  In- 
cumbent upon  the  Senate  committees  cur- 
rently studying  our  armament  needs  to  bal- 
ance out  this  presentation,  so  to  speak;  when 
billions  of  dollars  and  the  Nation's  security 
are  being  discussed  live  and  in  color,  the 
public  Is  entitled  to  hear  other  witnesses, 
u-lth  other  perspectives  about  a  different 
world  than  the  one  portrayed  by  Melvln 
Laird. 


SUBSTITUTES  MUST  GO 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  U.S.  postal  service  is  beset  with 
many  problems,  and  many  people  have 
offered  many  suggestions  &&  to  how  best 
to  solve  them. 

One  of  the  soundest  ideas  I  have  seen 
recently  was  proposed  by  James  H.  Rade- 
macher.  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers.  In  the  AprU 
edition  of  the  NALC  publication,  the 
Postal  Record. 

Mr.  Rademacher  puts  his  editorial 
finger  on  the  substitute  employee,  and 
declared  simply  and  bluntly: 

The  substitute  must  be  eliminated  from 
the  postal  service. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Mr.  Rade- 
macher, and  with  unanimous  consent.  I 
place  this  editorial  in  the  Record,  and 
recommend  its  reading  and  careful  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues: 

fStTBSTITUTES    MUST    GO 

RegretfuUy  we  must  admit  to  a  growing 
suspicion  that  offering  advice  to  the  new 
administration  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  a  little  like  shouting  down  a  well.  Occa- 
sionally, when  the  wind  Is  right,  an  echo  is 
heard,  but  never  a  meaningful  response. 

However,  one  must  try.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers  has  been  in  busi- 
ness for  80  years,  and  from  the  beginning  we 
have  been  pledged  to  the  primary  objective  of 
the  improvement  of  the  postal  service,  the 
fundamental  and  essential  means  of  com- 
munication avaUable  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes.  We  feel  an  obligation  to  preach 
the  concept  of  service,  even  when  we  feel 
the  congregation  of  new  managers  exhibits 
symptoms  of  endemic  surdity. 

Our  recommendation  for  the  improvement 
of  the  service  this  month  Is  simple  and 
sweeping:  the  substitute  must  be  eliminated 
from  the  postal  service  I 

The  postal  subsUtute  is  a  anachronism  in  a 
modern-day  industrial-type  operation.  At  a 
time  when  Jobs  are  plentiful  and  pay  is  good 
in  the  private  sector,  it  is  ridiculous  to  be- 
lieve that  talented  and  ambitious  young 
people  will  apply  for  postal  employment  as 
long  as  the  present  system  prevails. 

A  letter  carrier  substitute,  once  he  gets  on 
the  roUs.  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  less  than  $3 
an  hour  when  called  upon  to  work.  He  has  no 
guarantee  that  he  will  be  paid  anything  at 
all,  except  for  the  provision  that.  U  he  is 
caUed  for  work,  he  will  receive  pay  for  a 
minimum  of  two  hours.  His  life  is  completely 
at  the  service  of  the  post  office,  since  he  is 
technically  on  caU  twenty-four  hours  every 
working  day.  This  condition  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  a  substitute  to  supple- 
ment his  Income  with  a  second  Job,  since  he 
has  no  idea  when  he  will  be  called  for  postal 
work. 

There  is  no  way  for  a  substitute  to  know 
how  long  he  will  have  to  wait  before  becom- 
ing a  regular.  In  some  communities  the  turn- 
over Is  fast,  as  career  regulars,  in  increasing 
numbers,  quit  the  service  to  take  easier  and 
more  remunerative  Jobs  elsewhere.  In  other 
communities,  the  wait  is  interminable.  We 
learned  last  month  of  a  substitute  carrier  in 
the  thriving  community  of  "96."  South 
CaroUna,  who  Is  stiU  "subbing"  after  21  years 
of  employment.  We  also  know  of  cases  in 
other  areas  of  the  country  where  men  have 
retired  with  full  annuity  after  spending  their 
entire  postal  careers  as  substitutes.  Thirty 
to  thirty-five  years  without  ever  becoming  a 
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regular!  What  kind  of  a  career  inducement 
is  thU? 

Old-line  postal  supervisors  claim  that  the 
substitute  system  is  necessary  because  it 
gives  them  the  fiexlblllty  necesary  to  assign 
manpower  to  handle  volume  peaks  or  to  deal 
with  unexpected  conditions.  We  doubt  that 
this  is  true.  Many  Industries  In  the  civilian 
world  have  problems  similar  to  those  in  post 
offices,  and  they  solve  them  through  intel- 
ligent scheduling,  through  modern  systems 
and  procedures,  through  skillful  mechaniza- 
tion. Why  should  the  Post  Office  be  unique 
among  th#  industrial  operations  of  America 
in  finding  the  employment  of  substitutes  a 

The  new  administration  of  the  Post  Office 
contains  many  men  who  have  most  impres- 
sive hUtories  of  accomplishment  in  private 
industry.  We  think  that  some  hard  and  Im- 
aginative thinking  by  these  men.  and  their 
staffs,  could  develop  practical  methods  of 
eliminating  thU  archaic  system  from  the 
Postal  Establishment,  thereby  folding  every 
substitute  into  the  career  regular  service. 

The  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers in  several  of  Its  conventions  has  passed 
resolutions  demanding  the  elimination  of 
the  substitute  system.  The  national  officers 
of  the  N.A.L.C.  have  made  vigorous  presenta- 
tions to  postal  management,  all  to  no  avail. 
Now  we  have  a  new  management  team  in  the 
Post  Office  composed  of  men  to  whom  the 
employment  of  substltutee  must  seem  the 
ultimate  absurdity.  We  strongly  urge  that 
they  attack  thU  absurdity  with  vigor  and 
determination. 

The  quality  of  the  postal  service  depends 
upon  the  qualitv  of  those  who  work  in  it.  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  quality  of  applicants 
for  postal  Jobs  is  deteriorating  with  each 
passing  year.  (The  wonder  Is  that  the  Post 
Office  gets  as  many  desirable  new  employees 
as  it  does.)  This  steady  erosion  of  quality, 
combined  with  the  catastrophic  percentage 
of  turnover  among  those  who  do  take  postal 
employment,  can  only  add  up  to  serious  serv, 
ice  degeneration  in  the  near  futurp. 

When  a  talented,  bright  young  man  today 
is  in  the  process  of  choosing  a  career,  he 
walks  right  by  the  Post  Office  door  without 
giving  It  a  second  thought.  He  will  conUnue 
to  ignore  the  postal  service  as  long  as  he 
knows  that  he  must  work  as  a  substitute,  at 
low  pay  and  uncertain  hours,  for  years  be- 
fore he  can  expect  to  be  placed  on  the  roster 
of  regulars.  There  are  simply  too  many  bet- 
ter career  opportunities  available  to  him. 

The  Post  Office  is  not  truly  competitive  In 
the  American  labor  market  today.  ThU  U 
because  of  many  reasons,  but  one  of  the  most 
important  Is  the  survival  of  the  substitute 
system.  It  has  got  to  go. 


THE  NEED  FOR  SPECIAL  PAY  FOR 
CERTAIN  NUCLEAR  QUALIFIED 
SUBMARINE  OFFICERS 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
firm  and  wholehearted  support  for  H.R. 
9328.  which  provides  a  special  pay  incen- 
tive for  the  reenlistment  of  certain  quali- 
fied officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy  who  have 
experience  with  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
plants. 

Our  nuclear  submarine  officers  are 
confronted  M^nth  long,  potentially  hazard- 
ous, and  demanding  tours  of  duty  be- 
neath the  surface  fo  the  seas.  They  are 
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unable  to  communicate  with  their  fam- 
ilies for  days  and  weeks  on  end.  With  the 
increasing  numl^r  of  attractive  civilian 
employment  opftortimities  avedlable  to 
these  men,  it  is  4ot  surprising  that  there 
is  a  growing  resignation  rate  among 
junior  officers  hi  the  nuclear  submarine 
program.  As  thjs  resignation  rate  in- 
creases, those  remaining  on  duty  are  even 
less  able  to  obt^n  occasional  shore  as- 
signments, thus  compoimding  one  of  the 
very  conditions  (which  is  producing  the 
current  shortagg  of  these  officers. 

The  past  expediences  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
with  reenlistment  bonuses  indicate  that 
enactment  of  thip  legislation  will  success- 
fully retain  a  coosiderable  niunber  of  of- 
ficers who  woul^  otherwise  resign  from 
active  duty  upon  termination  of  their  ob- 
ligated service.  0iven  the  extremely  high 
training  costs  fcJr  nuclear  qualified  sub- 
marine officers,  ihe  granting  of  a  bonus 
For  ree'hlistmentkhould  actually  result  in 
cost  ^vings. 

I  would  like  tojstress  the  importance  of 
our  nuclear  submarine  program  as  a 
highly  significait  means  of  preserving 
world  peace.  Th^  invulnerability  of  these 
vessels  insures  dur  Nation  a  potentially 
devastating  secand-strike  power,  deter- 
ring any  potenjial  aggressor  from  the 
temptation  of  a  military  attack  upon 
our  Nation.  While  international  stability 
remains  a  precajjious  matter,  our  missile- 
armed  nuclear  submarine  force  remains 
one  of  the  foremost  guardians  of  the 
peace.  It  is  obvjously  necessary  to  man 
these  ships  with! the  most  competent  and 
dedicated  ofBcerfe  and  crews  available.  As 
it  appears  necensary  to  provide  certain 
incentives  to  aitisfy  these  demanding 
manning  requirt  ments,  H.R.  9328  should 
be  approved  witl  lout  delay. 


HIGH   JUnzS  ON   THE  HILL 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  jNEW     JEBSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  include  an  eoitorial  which  appeared 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
which  stresses  Opposition  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  iHouse  Internal  Security 
Committee. 

The  editorial  follows: 

High  Jihks  on  the  Hnx 

In  its  present  javlsh  mood  followlngs  Its 
own  recent  lavislk  pay  raise,  the  House  of 
Representatives  ii  liable  to  spend  money — 
public  money,  tli$t  is — for  almost  anything, 
even  for  the  Hou^e  Internal  Security  Com- 
mltte.  HISC  b\|t  lately  had  its  name 
changed  from  BITAC;  but  nothing  has 
changed  the  ard*r  of  its  swoUen  staff  for 
being  supported  jln  the  style  of  indolence 
and  arrogance  tq  which  it  has  grown  ac- 
customed. For  this  purpose,  HISC  asked  the 
House  to  grant  i^  an  allowance  of  $425,000. 
The  House  Admi41stratlon  Committee,  stern 
but  never  stingy,  'cut  this  request  back  to  a 
nice,  round  9400.iKX).  And  this  morning  the 
House  itself  is  sclkeduled  to  vote  on  the  pro- 
posed appropriation. 

There  are  people  so  passionate  In  their 
distaste  for  HISC  as  to  declare  extravagantly 
that  Is  the  idleajt,  most  useless  and  most 
mlscbievoua   tnstfxunentaUty   In   the   whole 
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Federal  eetabllabment.  That  Is  unfair,  of 
course.  It  is  foolish  to  employ  such  sup>erla- 
tives  as  long  as  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  remains  in  operation.  One 
should  really  say  no  more  about  HISC  than 
that  It  Is  idle,  useless  and  mischievous. 

You  can  get  an  idea  of  what  HISC  wlU 
do  with  that  $400,000  tf  the  appropriation 
is  approved.  It  has  already  announced  that 
it  Intends  to  Investigate  campus  disorders. 
For  some  time  now,  hearings  on  campus  dis- 
orders have  been  in  progress  before  a  House 
Education  and  Labor  subcommitte  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Rep.  Edith  Green;  and. 
Indeed,  Jtlrs.  Green  has  pretty  clearly  Indi- 
cated her  Intention  to  Introduce  legislation 
designed  to  deal  with  these  disorders.  That 
campus  disorders  have  a  relationship  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  can  hardly  be  disputed.  But  why 
does  HISC  need  to  muscle  into  the  act? 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  appar- 
ently not  yet  ready  to  abolish  the  roving 
Inquisition  now  called  HISC.  But  it  really 
ought  to  cut  it  down  to  some  sensible  size. 
If  the  money  saved  can  be  employed  to  pay 
for  one  new  school  buUdlng,  it  will  contrib- 
ute far  more  to  the  country's  internal  se- 
curity than  all  the  pillories  HISC  has  ever 
been  able  to  contrive. 
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THE  5 1ST  ANNWERSARY  OF  BYELO- 
RUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation of  independence  of  the  Byelortis- 
sian  people.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  these  brave 
people,  whose  courage  and  determina- 
tion are  inspiring. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, the  people  of  this  nation  have  strug- 
gled to  preserve  their  nation's  identity. 
During  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries, 
the  concept  of  Byelorussia  as  a  distinc- 
tive national  entity  emerged,  first  as  a 
cultural  manifestation,  later  in  a  more 
political  form. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  I  created 
unique  opportunities  for  the  Byeloriis- 
sians  to  establish  their  own  national  in- 
dependence. After  the  Russian  March 
Revolution  and  the  breaking  up  of  czar- 
ist  Russia,  this  much  aggrieved  nation 
enjoyed  a  brief  respite  from  foreign 
domination.  On  March  25, 1918,  the  Rada 
solemnly  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  Byelorussia  in  the  following  words: 

A  year  ago,  the  peoples  of  Byelorussia,  to- 
gether with  all  the  peoples  of  Russia,  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Russian  tsarism  which,  taking 
no  advice  from  the  people,  had  plunged  our 
land  Into  the  blaze  of  war  that  ruined  most 
of  our  cities  and  towns.  Today  we,  the  Rada 
of  the  Byelorussian  National  Republic,  cast 
off  from  our  country  the  last  chains  of  the 
political  servitude  that  had  been  Imposed  by 
Russian  tsarism  upon  our  free  and  independ- 
ent land.  From  now  on,  the  Byelorussian 
National  Republic  is  to  be  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent power.  The  peoples  pf  Byelorussia 
themselves,  through  their  own  will  decide 
upon  the  future  relations  of  Byelorussia 
with  other  states. 

We  know  that  the  Byelorussian  Gov- 
ernment was  soon  toppled  by  the  power 


of  the  Red  army,  and  divided  between 
Poland  and  Russia,  later  reoccupled  by 
Germany  and  then  again  by  Communist 
Rtissia.  But  on  this  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  these 
brave  people,  we  wish  to  reassert  our  en- 
couragement and  our  sympathy.  We  hope 
that  one  day  their  aspirations  for  inde- 
pendence will  be  realized. 


GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES  OF  ST., 
PAUL,  MINN.,  CELEBRATES  THEIR 
FIRST  HALF-CENTURY  OF  COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
Goodwill  Industries  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
celebrates  its  50th  anniversary  of  service 
to  our  community.  This  golden  anniver- 
sary is  significant  on  a  number  of  coimts 
and  I  wanted  to  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleagues. 

Two  men  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  formation  of  the  St.  Paul  Goodwill 
Industries  back  in  1919.  The  first  of  these 
was  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Helms,  a  Methodist 
minister.  Dr.  Helms  had  begim  the  first 
Goodwill  Industries  in  Boston.  Seventeen 
years  later,  in  1919,  Dr.  Helms  arrived 
in  St.  Paul.  During  the  intervening  years 
he  had  seen  his  idea  blossom  and  grow  in 
other  States  and  he  was  determined  to 
begin  a  branch  in  the  great  Upper-Mid- 
west. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  met  Dr. 
Prank  A.  Cone,  a  trustee  of  Hamline  Uni- 
versity, one  of  St.  Paul's  fine  private  col- 
leges. Dr.  Cone  was  a  person  dedicated 
to  helping  his  fellow  man  and  in  Goodwill 
Industries,  he  foimd  an  outlet  for  such 
dedication.  A  charter  was  granted  the 
fledgling  organization  with  Dr.  Cone 
serving  as  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. He  continued  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  for  34  years  imtil  his  death  in 
1953  at  the  age  of  93. 

Operations  were  begun  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  this  small  parish  the 
young  organization  occupied  just  one 
room.  Some  40  to  60  workers  occupied 
this  cramped  space,  without  complaint, 
as  they  were  trying  to  prove  their  ability 
to  tak'e  their  place  in  the  community. 

After  a  temporary  shift  to  larger  fa- 
cilities at  the  House  of  Hope  Church,  the 
organization  was  forced  to  return  to  its 
original  site  with  its  inadequate  accom- 
modations. Thus,  a  growing  group  was 
forced  to  curtail  activities  because  of 
space  limitations. 

When  everything  looked  bleak  another 
01  those  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  will,^ 
necessary  to  the  challenge,  took  over  as 
superintendent  of  St.  Paul  Goodwill  In- 
dustries. Mr.  A.  F.  Carlyle  gave  the  kind 
of  leadership  that  resulted  in  new  com- 
munity involvement  and  interest.  Soon 
new,  expanded  facilities  were  available 
to  provide  more  space  for  more  people  to 
help  themselves  by  helping  each  other. 

In  quick  succession  the  organization 
opened  three  health  clinics  plus  a  day 
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nursery,  which  illustrates  the  depth  of 
their  concerns.  Within  1  year  there  was 
established  the  Goodwill  Chiropody 
Clinic,  a  dental  clinic,  and  a  health  serv- 
ice for  mothers  concerned  with  baby  care. 
In  addition  the  GoodwUl  Day  Nursery 
was  established  and  the  Goodwill  Com- 
munity House  for  many  employees  and 
others  who  could  not  afford  high  rental 
fees. 

Americanization  classes  were  instituted 
as  many  of  the  people  in  need  were  im- 
migrants. An  employment  service  was 
begun  to  aid  the  new  Americans  in  gain- 
ing eventual  employment  when  the  lan- 
guage barrier  was  overcome. 

The  St.  Paul  Goodwill  Industries  suf- 
fered through  the  great  depression  along 
with  other  groups  and  individuals.  How- 
ever, this  fine  organization  survived 
through  that  crisis  plus  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  confiict.  Survive  they  did 
with  ever  increased  efforts  to  do  good  and 
deal  justly  with  all. 

Dr.  Helms,  Dr.  Cone,  and  A.  F.  Carlyle 
would  scarcely  recognize  their  great 
handiwork  were  they  to  see  it  now.  To- 
day, the  St.  Paul  Goodwill  Industries  has 
a  seven-story  plant  with  modem  machin- 
ery, plus  five  Goodwill  stores  in  St.  Paul, 
Thompson  Grove,  and  Austin,  Minn. 
More  important  than  the  brick  and  mor- 
tar were  the  increased  niunbers  of  people 
helping  themselves  through  the  good  of- 
fices of  Goodwill  Industries. 

Today  some  300  people  are  employed 
and  the  income  in  1968  was  $674,000.  Not 
content  to  consider  this  dramatic  gro^^th 
sufficient,  plans  are  afoot  for  a  new  build- 
ing to  accommodate  at  least  twice  as 
many  handicapped  workers  and  several 
new  stores. 

John  Metz,  the  executive  director  of  St. 
Paul  Goodwill  Industies  has  continued  in 
the  inspiring  tradition  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Of  course,  his  efforts  have  been  sup- 
ported and  vastly  strengthened  by  the 
voluntary  board.  The  officers,  executive 
committee  and  the  board  of  directors 
reads  like  a  who's  who  of  concerned  citi- 
zenry in  our  great  area. 

I  know  that  all  the  citizens  of  my  con- 
gressional district  join  me  in  saluting 
this  great  organization  on  the  occasion 
of  their  50th  anniversary.  I  am  certain 
too  that  we  can  look  forward  to  another 
half -century  of  dedicated  service  on  the 
part  of  St.  Paul  Goodwill  Industries. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

try"  were  more  than  just  a  slogan.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  stature,  integrity, 
and  patriotism.  He  will  be  justly  remem- 
bered as  one  of  our  most  beloved 
Presidents. 
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SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES  NAIIONAL 
LAKESHORE:  A  TOTAL  LANDSCAPE 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  DWIGHT  D. 
EISENHOWER 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVHS 
Monday.  March  31. 1969 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31.  1969 
Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  sad  week  I  have  shared  the  sorrow 
of  all  Americans  at  the  loss  of  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower.  General  Eisenhower  very 
literally  gave  his  life  to  his  country;  first 
as  a  soldier  who  became  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  military  leaders,  and  then 
as  a  President  who  sought  daily  to  bring 
peace  to  this  troubled  world. 

General  Eisenhower  was  a  man  to 
whom  the  words  "Duty,  Honor,  Coun- 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
mourns  the  passing  of  a  great  American, 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  To  freedom- 
loving  peoples  everywhere,  he  was  the 
symbol  of  the  surge  of  a  united  world  to 
eliminate  the  viciousness,  the  barbarism, 
the  antihiunanism.  His  reknown  as  an 
astute  and  victorious  military  command- 
er was  later  succeeded  by  appreciation  of 
his  outstanding  personal  qualities  as  a 
man  and  leader  for  peace. 

It  is  a  measure  of  his  strength  that 
he  was  able  to  translate  his  wartime 
experience  as  a  general  into  an  earnest 
desire  for  peace  matched  by  few  na- 
tional leaders  in  our  generation.  As  one 
who  has  served  at  the  United  Nations,  I 
recall  particularly  the  speech  he  deliv- 
ered while  President  before  the  United 
Nations  in  1953.  It  made  a  profound  im- 
pact. As^  President,  it  was  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's duty  to  preside   over  the  as- 
semblying  of  our  nuclear  arsenal,  and  he 
understood  well  the  awesome  implica- 
tions of  that  activity.  At  the  United  Na- 
tions that  day  he  made  explicit  the  moral 
challenge    confronting    nations    armed 
and  capable  of  destroying  the  world.  He 
was  appalled  at  the  prospect  and  urged 
a  turning  back  before  it  was  too  late. 
His  words  were  eloquent.  He  declared: 
But  for  me  to  say  that  the  defense  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  States  are  such  that 
they  could  Inflict  terrible  losses  upon  an  ag- 
gressor— for  me  to  say  that  the  retaliation  ca- 
pabilities of  the  United  States  are  so  great 
that  such  an  aggressor's  land  would  be  laid 
waste — all  this,  while  fact,  is  not  the  true 
expression  of  the  purpose  and  the  hope  of 
the  United  States. 

To  pause  there  would  be  to  confirm  the 
hopeless  finality  of  a  belief  that  two  atomic 
coUossi  are  doomed  malevolently  to  eye  each 
other  Indefinitely  across  a  trembling  world. 
To  stop  there  would  be  to  accept  helplessly 
the  probability  of  clvUlzatlon  destroyed — the 
annihilation  of  the  Irreplaceable  heritage  of 
mankind  handed  down  to  us  generation  from 
generation — and  this  condemnaUon  of  man- 
kind to  begin  all  over  again  the  age-old 
struggle  upward  from  savagery  toward  de- 
cency, and  right  and  justice. 

Surely  no  sane  member  of  the  human 
race  could  discover  victory  In  such  desola- 
tion. Could  anyone  wish  his  name  to  be 
coupled  by  history  with  such  htiman  degra- 
dation and  destruction. 

Now,  he  said: 

There  was  no  longer  any  alternative  to 
p>eace. 

One  of  the  world's  great  military  lead- 
ers, he  knew  the  importance  of  peace, 
more  important  in  the  nuclear  age  than 
ever  before. 

I  will  remember  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
as  a  man  of  peace. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  most 
urgent  park  conservation  issue  facing  us 
this  year. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  region  is  a 
magnificent  area  along  the  northeastern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  encompasses 
a  great  diversity  of  natural  values  and 
recreational  opportunities.  It  is  a  region 
of  values  which  should  be  protected  in 
the  public  interest  as  the  heritage  of  all 
the  people  of  this  and  future  generations. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Sleeping  Bear 
Dimes  offers  us  a  legacy — the  best  re- 
maining— of  the  unspoiled  Great  Lakes 
scene. 

A   LAST   LANDSCAPE 


The  means  of  fulfilling  our  public  trust 
and  preserving  these  important  public 
values  is  the  proposed  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  As  embodied 
in  S.  1023  and  H.R.  4287  this  proposal 
has  been  carefully  refined  to  assure  the 
preservation  of  those  key  elements  of 
the  landscape  which  make  the  areas — as 
a  whole — attractive  and  inderd,  nation- 
ally significant. 

Thus,  what  we  need  to  preserve  is  the 
total  landscape.  This  idea  is  a  new  em- 
phasis, reflecting  the  broadening  and 
maturing  of  conservation  thought  in 
recent  years.  For  if  we  do  assure  the 
protection  of  this  landscape — as  a 
whole — it  will  serve,  as  few  other  areas  in 
the  region  can,  the  recreational  needs 
and  the  simple  needs  for  green  and  open 
spaces  when,  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture, the  Midwest  is  twice  as  populous  as 
it  is  today. 

Recently  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  who 
has  led  this  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  campaign,  expressed 
this  new,  total  landscape  concept  in  an 
article  in  American  Forests  magazine. 
Here  Senator  Hart  has  outlined  the  his- 
tory of  the  proposal  and  the  delays  it  has 
faced.  And  he  points  out  that  these  delays 
have  meant  the  loss  of  important  public 
values : 

The  delay  from  year  to  year  has  not  been 
cheap — it  never  is.  Postponement  has  cost  us 
all  in  the  quality  of  the  landscape  and  in 
escalating  land  prices.  With  the  pressures 
now  redoubling  on  this  land,  further  delay 
will  cost  us  the  entire  proposal.  We  all  stand 
to  gain  much  if  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  comes  into  being;  and  we 
stand  to  lose  a  great  deal  if  it  does  not. 

I  believe  this  concept  of  protecting  a 
total  landscape  is  a  major  thrust  of  the 
new  conservation,  and  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Phil  Hart  and  the  American  For- 
estry Association  for  expressing  it.  For 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude this  fine  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

The  Total  Landscapes  of  Sleeping  Bear 

Dunes 

(By  Senator   Philip  A.   Hakt) 

What  is  a  landscape?  It  Is  more,  I  think, 
than  a  collection  of  objects  and  visits  of 
natural  beauty.  A  landscape  U  a  whole;  It 
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tells  a  Btory.  A  laiiclscape  Is  a  total  environ- 
ment composed  of  many  elements,  yet  more, 
somehow,  than  thq  sum  of  Its  parts. 

I  have  thought  iof  this  Increasingly  as  I 
h£.ve  worked  to  secure  establishment  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Duqes  National  Lakeshore  In 
Michigan.  This  uilt  of  our  National  Park 
System,  would  coqslst  of  61,000  acres  along 
the  northwest  co^t  of  Michigan's  Lower 
Peninsula.  Here  a  secession  of  forces,  natural 
and  cultural,  has  oontrlbuted  to  a  landscape 
of  remarkable  diversity.  To  the  extent  that 
an  Etxea's  landscap^  is  diverse,  the  opportu- 
nities for  Its  app^eclalton  are  multiplied; 
and  diversity  Is  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  regloti. 

The  basic  frameivork  was  created  by  the 
glaciers  which  onte  covered  all  the  Lake 
States  region.  As  [the  Ice  retreated  north- 
ward, a  "recent"  16,000  years  ago,  It  left  a 
molded  landscape  pf  glacial  deposits.  Where 
today  the  northerb  end  of  Lake  Michigan 
bends  to  the  east,  the  Individual  lobes  of  the 
glaciers  piled  up  aJ  series  of  great  moraines, 
forming. headlands  extending  as  parallel  fin- 
gers into  Lake  Michigan.  Shallow  bays  ex- 
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area,  and  cottages  line  the  shore  of  the  In- 
land lakes. 

And  so,  a  landscape.  A  whole.  A  total  land- 
scape with  Immensely  captivating  beauty  in 
Its  broad  stretches  of  Inland  lakes,  forests, 
shining  dunes,  and  the  Oreat  Lake  beyond. 

Here  Is  something  special,  a  landscape  of 
unusual  diversity,  yet  .Its  elements  are  con- 
centrated In  a  unified  area.  Here  Is  the  story 
of  the  landscape,  written  on  the  land,  await- 
ing Interpretation  to  the  visitor.  Here,  too,  is 
a  wealth  of  opportunities  to  enjoy  the  out- 
doors. Here,  in  short,  are  public  values  of  a 
nationally  significant  character. 

And  this  Is  what  we  want  to  perpetuate  as 
a  National  Lakeshore — the  right  mix  of 
natural  and  pastoral  beauty,  the  story-telling 
capacity  of  this  landscape,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  public  to  know  It  through  recre- 
ational visits. 

LEGISLATION   PENDING   SINCE    1 98 1 

In  1958  the  National  Park  Service  identi- 
fied the  Sleeping  Bear  area  as  a  "paramount" 
remaining  shoreline  opportunity  on  the  Oreat 
Lakes,  our  "fourth  shore."  On  the  basis  of  de- 
tailed surveys  and  natural  history  studies, 
a  National  Lakeshore  plan  was  drawn  up,  and 
I  Introduced  legislation  to  implement  It  In 
1961. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  proposal  has  gone  far  since  then,  but 
it  has  not  yet  become  a  reality. 

The  original  proposal  raised  concern  among 
local  residents.  They  themselves  had  been 
drawn  here  by  the  beauties  of  the  area,  yet 
many  felt  threatened  by  the  prospect  of  a 
National  Park  unit.  Some  1,600  summer 
homes  were  Included  In  the  original  proi}oeal. 
The  early  field  hearings  in  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  area  were  lively  exchanges,  but  they 
helped  us  air  the  differences. 

Since  1961  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  the 
Park  Service  have  worked  to  meet  the  reason- 
able objections  of  local  residents.  Strong 
guarantees  are  written  Into  the  blU,  pro- 
viding perpetual  protection  for  the  property 
rights  of  owners  of  Improved  properties 
within  the  boundaries.  The  only  condition 
Is  adherence  to  local  zoning  standards  or  to 
the  standards  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Studies  undertaken  by  Michigan  University 
have  shown  that  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  will  be  a  major  economic 
boost  to  the  region,  and  this  has  helped  allay 
fears  of  depleting  local  tax  revenues.  In  the 
balance,  all  will  gain  from  the  proposal:  the 
local  residents  through  special  property  pro- 
tections and  careful  planning  to  handle  In- 
creasing recreational  use  without  disrupting 
established  patterns;  and  the  public  through 
assurance  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  area, 
knowing  that  its  special  values  are  being 
protected. 

My  bill  has  made  progress.  It  passed  the 
Senate  In  both  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses. 
In  the  89th,  the  House  Interior  Committee 
favorably  reported  the  bill,  after  adding  Im- 
portant additional  lands  at  the  urging  of 
Senator  Robert  GrlflBn,  who  was  then  the 
Congressman  representing  that  district  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  the  bill  has  never  passed  the  House. 
The  landscape  remains  unprotected,  for  only 
minimal  zoning  regulations  have  been  ap- 
plied locally.  Thus,  with  the  pressures  of 
land  speculations  and  second-home  sub- 
divisions, the  quality  of  the  area  is  coming 
under  Increasingly  serious  threat. 

The  delay  from  year  to  year  has  not  been 
cheap — it  never  Is.  Postponement  has  cost 
us  all  in  the  quality  of  the  landscape  and 
In  escalating  land  prices.  With  the  pres- 
sures now  redoubling  on  this  land,  further 
delay  will  cost  us  the  entire  proposal.  We 
all  stand  to  gain  much  If  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  comes  into  being; 
and  we  stand  to  lc«e  a  great  deal  If  it  does 
not.  And  so,  early  In  the  91st  Congress,  Con- 
gressman James  G.  OUara  of  Michigan  and 
I,  and  others,  will  again  Introduce  the  leg- 
islation needed  to  bring  the  proposal  into 
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being.  With  the  help  of  America's  conserva- 
tlon-mlnded  cltissens,  we  will  make  a  major 
effort  for  its  enactment. 

GREAT    LAKES    MEGALOPOLIS 

In  the  not  too  distant  future — and  the 
signs  are  all  around  us — there  will  be  a 
Oreat  Lakes  megalopolis,  merging  the  urban 
centers  of  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  and 
Chicago  into  a  concentrated  urban  zone  ex- 
tending from  Buffalo  to  Milwaukee.  We  can- 
not hope  to  avoid  this,  but  we  can  plan 
for  it.  There  will  be  a  tremendous  need  for 
open  spaces  and  natural  areas  for  people  to 
enjoy. 

The  need  Is  great  now — it  will  be  greater 
In  the  future.  The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  can  be  a  major  part  of  our 
efforts  to  meet  it.  The  proposal  stresses  pro- 
tection of  the  existing  scene,  to  serve  these 
needs.  Neither  a  complete  return  to  a  wild 
condition,  nor  complete  dominance  by  more 
and  more  of  man's  activities  Is  desirable 
here.  What  we  seek  to  maintain  Is  a  proper 
mixture  of  wUdness,  natural  beauty  and 
man's  influence;  and  while  protecting  exist- 
ing private  rights,  to  provide  public  recre- 
ational opportunity — the  opportunity  to  en- 
Joy  this  spectacular  landscape — the  total 
landscape  of  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  especially  note 
Senator  Hart's  closing  statement  about 
the  purpose  of  this  61,000-acre  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  for  the 
public : 

What  we  seek  to  maintain  Is  a  proper  mix- 
ture of  wUdness,  natural  beauty  and  man's 
Infiuence;  and  while  protecting  existing  pri- 
vate rights,  to  provide  public  recreational 
opportunity— the  opportunity  to  enjoy  this 
spectacular  landscape — the  total  landscajje  of 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes. 


AMERICA  ALMOST  ADOPTED 

GREEK    AS    OUR    OFFICIAL    LAN- 
GUAGE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  American  magazine,  the  Re- 
porter, which  throws  an  interesting  foot- 
note on  American  history.  I  am  grateful 
to  Attorney  Constantine  G.  Economus, 
noted  American  scholar  of  Greek- Amer- 
ican history,  for  calling  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  but  for  a  single  vote  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  America's  native 
language  would  have  been  Greek  instead 
of  English. 

The  Reporter  article  follows: 

Well,  what  do  you  know?  If  It  was  not  for 
a  dissenting  vote  by  Benjamin  franklin,  the 
United  States  would  have  adopted  the  Greek- 
language  Instead  of  the  English.  And  here 
Is  the  story  as  It  has  been  written  In  a  cur- 
rent Issue  of  the  American  Magazine  The 
Reporter  by  the  well  known  author  George 
Bailey:  Shortly  after  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  a  motion  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  Continental  Congress  to  adc^t 
Greek  as  the  national  language.  Many  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  considered  Greek  to  be 
the  most  fitting  form  of  expression  for  the 
direct  successor  in  spirit  to  the  Athenian 
Republic.  The  motlnn  was  defeated  by  one 
vote.  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the  dis- 
senters, explained  that  he  considered  It  more 
practical  for  the  Americana  to  keep  English 
and  let  the  British  learn  Greek. 
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USE  OF  FOREIGN  MARBLE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT BUILDINGS 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 


OF    GXORQIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Apnl  1,  1969 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  plans  for 
the  proposed  Hirshhom  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden  to  be  constructed  at 
Seventh  Street,  Independence  Avenue, 
Ninth  Street  and  Madison  Drive,  and  to 
be  under  the  administration  of  the 
Smithsonian  Museum  call  for  the  use  of 
foreign  marble. 

At  this  time,  particularly  when  our 
coimtry  is  faced  with  a  serious  balance- 
of-payments  deficit,  how  can  our  Federal 
Government  even  consider  using  the  tax 
moneys  to  buy  imported  marble?  Our 
policy  is  well  known  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  this  decision. 

We  have  always  supported  the  theory 
that  all  Federal,  State,  or  Government 
buildings  using  tax  moneys  in  their  con- 
struction should  and  must  use  domestic 
materials  whenever  and  wherever  these 
materials  qualify,  particularly  in  a  de- 
pressed industry. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  other  marble 
producing  States,  and  I  would  not  profess 
to  when  my  able  colleagues  from  those 
States  are  so  well  versed  on  the  matter. 

At  best,  however,  I  can  support  the 
dean  of  my  own  Georgia  delegation,  the 
Honorable  Phil  Landrum,  who  knows 
better  than  anyone,  and  who  has  in- 
formed me  that  the  State  of  Georgia  can 
furnish  the  marble  of  superior  quality  to 
that  of  a  foreign  market.  And,  in  addi- 
tion, it  is  a  known  fact  to  anyone  f amiUar 
with  the  marble  industry  in  our  country 
that  it  is  a  depressed  industry. 

In  accordance  with  the  Buy  American 
Act  of  1954. 1  just  do  not  believe  that  any 
producer  could  bring  in  rough  foreign 
stock  and  finish  this  job  within  6  percent 
of  foreign-finished  prices  delivered.  For 
purposes  of  clarification  I  would  like  to 
cite  here  the  provisions  of  the  Buy  Amer- 
ican Act  (41  U.S.C.  lOa-lOd) : 
19.  Buy  American  Act 

(a)  Agreement.  In  accordance  with  the 
Buy  American  Act  (41  U.S.C.  lOa-lOffT  and 
Executive  Order  10582,  December  17,  1954 
(3  CFR  Supp.),  the  Contractor  agrees  that 
only  domestic  construction  material  will  be 
used  (by  the  Contractor,  subcontractors,  ma- 
terialmen, and  suppliers)  In  the  perform- 
ance of  this  contract,  except  for  nondomestlc 
material  listed  In  the  contract. 

(b)  Domestic  construction  material.  "Con- 
struction material"  means  any  article,  mate- 
rial, or  supply  brought  to  the  construction 
Bite  for  incorporation  in  the  building  or 
work.  An  unmanufactured  construction  ma- 
terial Is  a  "domestic  construction  material" 
If  it  has  been  mined  or  produced  in  the 
United  States.  A  manufactured  construction 
material  Is  a  "domestic  construction  mate- 
rial" If  it  has  been  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  and  If  the  cost  of  Its  compo- 
nents which  have  been  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  exceeds 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  Its  components. 
•Component"  means  any  article,  material, 
or  supply  directly  incorporated  In  a  construc- 
tion material. 

(c)  Domestic  component.  A  component 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  "mined, 
produced,   or   manufactured   in   the   United 
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states"  (regardless  of  Its  source  in  fact)  If 
the  article,  material,  or  supply  In  which  It  is 
Incorporated  was  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  and  the  component  is  of  a 
class  or  kind  determined  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  not  mined,  produced,  or  manu- 
factured In  the  United  States  In  sufficient 
and  reasonably  available  commercial  quanti- 
ties and  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 

If  the  Congress  stands  by  and  allows 
this  proposal  for  the  use  of  foreign  mar- 
ble to  become  effective,  we  will  not  only 
have  begun  an  extremely  dangerous  prec- 
edent, for  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
never  before  has  a  Federal  building  been 
built  with  foreign  marble,  but  we  will 
have  set  this  precedent  at  a  time  when 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  can  ill 
afford  another  blow. 

How  then  can  we  ask  our  private  citi- 
zens as  we  have,  to  spend  their  private 
moneys  in  this  country  on  American 
products,  when  we  as  their  representa- 
tives allow  their  tax  moneys  to  be  spent 
on  foreign  products  which  are  of  no 
better  quality  than  what  we  can  find 
right  here  in  our  own  country. 
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BUT  YOU  DON'T  KNOW  WHAT  IT'S 
T.TKF  OVER  THERE 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  poign- 
ant and  heartbreaking  things  have  been 
recorded  about  the  Vietnam  war.  as  we 
all  can  testify.  One  that  comes  very  close 
to  home  was  printed  in  the  News  Tribune 
of  Tacoma.  Wash.,  on  March  16,  1969. 
It  expresses  a  point  of  view  which  I  be- 
lieve is  quite  widely  held  among  the  men 
serving  in  Vietnam.  The  News  Tribune 
explains  it  as  well  as  anyone  could,  and 
I  commend  the  explanation  and  the 
poem  to  my  colleagues. 

For  some  reason,  men  at  war  frequently 
express   their  thoughts  as  poems. 

A  great  deal  of  poetry  has  come  out  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  Most  of  Its  rhyme  is  ama- 
teurish; its  meter  worse.  But  the  thoughts 
expressed  usually  are  uniform,  and  make 
us  refiect  on  what  these  young  men  are  do- 
ing for  us — in  contrast  to  what  we  are  do- 
ing for  them. 

The  poem  which  follows  was  written  by 
Pfc.  Grover  C.  (Skip)  Bowen,  a  20-year-old 
graduate  of  Mount  Tahoma  High  School. 

Bowen,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Bowen,  of  3409  S.  Monroe  St.,  wrote  and  sent 
the  poem  to  his  parents  a  few  days  before 
Feb.  21 — the  day  he  was  killed  In  a  helicopter 
crash. 

"LIVING  AND  DYING 

"Take  a  man.  then  put  him  alone, 
Put  him  12,000  miles  away  from  home; 

Empty  his  heart  of  all  but  blood. 
Make  him  live  In  sweat  and  mud. 

This  Is  the  life  I  have  to  live 

And  why  my  soul  to  the  devil  I  give; 

You  'Peace  boys'  pout  from  your  easy  chair. 
But  you  don't  know  what  it's  like  over  here; 

You  have  a  ball  without  near  trying. 
While  over  here  the  boys  are  dying; 

You  burn  your  draft  card  and  march  at 

dawn. 
Plant  your  flags  on  the  White  House  lawn; 


You  all  want  to  ban  the  bomb; 
"There's  no  real  war  in  Vietnam.' 

You  use  your  drugs  and  have  your  fun. 
^en  you  refuse  to  use  a  gun; 

There's  nothing  else  for  you  to  do. 
And  I'm  supposed  to  die  for  you? 

I'll  hate  you  to  the  day  I  die. 
You  made  me  hear  my  buddy  cry; 

I  saw  his  arm,  a  bloody  shred, 

I  heard  them  say:  "This  one's  dead.' 

It's  a  large  price  he  had  to  pay: 
Not  to  live  to  see  another  day; 

He  Cad  the  guts  to  fight  and  die; 

Hefeald  the  price,  but  what  did  he  buy? 
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fe  bought  your  life  by  losing  his. 
But  who  gives  a  damn  what  a  soldier  gives? 

His  wile  does,  and  maybe  his  son, 

But  they're  Just  about  the  only  ones.  i 

So  you  put  this  man  there,  all  alone. 
And    he    died    for    you — 12,000   mUes    from 
home."  I 


L.   S.   STEGINS,   SR.,   PASSES   AWAY 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   GEORGIA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES: 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  my  good  friend,  L.  S.  Stegins. 
Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Screven  County 
News,  Sylvania,  Ga.,  an  era  in  joumsil- 
ism  passed  on  also. 

At  a  time  when  the  character  of  jour- 
naUstic  methods  is  being  questioned  all 
over  the  land,  it  is  inspiring  to  reflect 
on  a  man  who  has  served  the  people 
with  both  integrity  and  truth. 

He  believed  that  the  most  important 
thing  in  his  work  was  to  chronicle  what  is 
happening  among  the  people  in  his  com- 
munity. He  had  a  love  and  appreciation 
of  the  people  regardless  of  their  station 
in  life.  He  would  give  his  precious  time 
and  personal  attention  to  their  letters. 
discuss  their  problems  with  them,  and 
yet  somehow  find  time  in  his  busy  sched- 
ule to  give  himself  in  service  to  his  com- 
munity as  an  active  church  member,  a 
member  of  the  city  council,  membership 
on  various  boards,  and  service  in  many 
other  positions  of  civic  responsibility. 

The  warmth  of  the  expressions  with 
which  he  heralded  the  accomplishments 
of  his  fellow  citizens  and  the  tender 
words  he  used  in  the  chronicling  of  their 
passing  were  heartwarming  to  read.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  void  which  cannot  be 
filled  and  an  institution  has  passed  away. 
I  was  22  years  old  when  I  was  given 
the  privilege  of  taking  over  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Sylvania  Telephone  which  he 
had  ser\'ed  several  decades  before  we 
began  our  association,  prior  to  his  estab- 
lishing the  Screven  Coimty  News.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  long  hours  "Stig"  gave 
me  in  the  painful,  early  stages  of  my 
becoming  a  newspaperman.  A  warm 
friendship  developed  between  us  over 
the  years  that  was  of  such  a  fiber  it  could 
not  be  breached  by  occasional  political 
difTerences  or  other  diversions. 

During  my  years  in  the  Georgia  House 
and  Senate  and  during  my  years  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
never  known  him  to  waiver  in  his  sup- 
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I  shall  long 
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human  being  w 
of  man;  an  individual 
ence  personiflec 
quality  of  all  ninkind 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


JOHN 


HON. 

IN  THE  HOUSi: 


0.  MARSH,  JR. 

pT    VIBGINIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 


Mr.  MARSH 
had  the  privilege 
State  Leadership 
.of  d{^ributive 

I  was  impresied 
sclentlous  interest 
ployers  who   atitended 
but,    particular 
qualities  of  potiitial 
manifested  by 

Because  of 
ment  of  the  v 
gram  In  our 
should  like  to 
remarks  made 
Robert  V.  Guellch 
public  relations 
Ward  &  Co. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
of  attending  a  Virginia 
Conference  in  the  field 
^ucation. 

not  only  by  the  con- 
of  educators  and  em- 
this   conference, 
by    the    outstanding 
business  leadership 
students  present, 
importance  of  this  ele- 
•(tiational  education  pro- 
enterprise  system,  I 
spare  with  colleagues  the 
the  conference  by  Mr. 
vice  president  and 
director  of  Montgomery 


tlie 


th; 
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and  quantity.   (2 
gether  the  right 
cators,  employers 
gressmen — all  ihe 


native  of  Dayton 
educational  co-op 


cinnatl  pioneered 
Interest  for  the 


Remarks  by  Robest  V.  Guixich.  Vice  Presi- 
dent AND  PtJiiLic  Relations  Director, 
Montgomery  \Varo  &  Co.  Before  the  Vir- 
ginia DECA  Sta  re  Leadership  Conference. 

March  22,  1969 
It's  an  honor  t>  be  a- participant  In  your 
Annual  Leadershij  i  Conference.  The  excellent 
panel  of  vocation  il  education  students  and 
graduates,  as  far  afc  I  am  concerned,  was  good 
enough  to  be  the  flnale. 

Of  the  many  DE  OA  Leadership  Conferences 
being  held  this  month.  I  believe  youi  con- 
ference Is  the  mcst  challenging  for  several 
reasons:  (1)  The  State  of  Virginia  has  the 
largest  DE  program  of  any  state.  This  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  1  eldership  and  diligence  of 
many  dedicated  adults,  particularly  Jim 
Horan,  and  your  ojtstandlng  supervisors  and 
teacher-coordinate  rs.  This  team  has  boosted 
your  Virginia  projram  to  the  top  In  quality 
I  ..._     ..jj    .pj^jg  meeting  brings  to- 

jieople — DE  students,  edu- 
and  legislators  and  con- 
!  jeople  who  hold  the  magic 
key    to   the   futur;   of   education,   business, 
government  and  Anerlcan  democracy. 

All  of  us  are  advocates  of  one  "cause" — 
constructive   vocational   education.   Being  a 
Ohio,  I  became  aware  of 
work  many  years  ago.  as 


Antloch  College  a;  id  the  University  of  Cin- 


In  this  field.  My  personal 
past  eight  years  has  been 
related  to  Distributive  Education  through 
the  National  Advls  sry  Board  of  the  Distribu- 
tive Education  Clul)s  of  America. 

As  a  member  oi  Montgomery  Ward  man- 
agement, I  can  assure  you  of  our  Company's 
and  support  of  vocational 
lipectrum  of  career  oppor- 
tunities is  avallabl!  in  the  retail  Industry  for 
young  people,  particularly  those  who  get  their 
head  starts  through  DE  programs. 

Finally.  I  have  A  personal  conviction  that 
one  of  the  great  sliortcomlngs  of  our  educa- 
tional systems  for  young  people  in  an  afBuent 
society  Is  the  lacl)  of  opportunity  for  con- 
structive work  experiences — and  cooperative 
vocational  educaton  can  help  solve  this 
problem. 
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We've  been  so  enamored  by  Ph.D.'s  since 
Sputnik  that  too  many  personnel  managers 
have  overlooked  the  thousands  of  students 
who  already  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
work  for  companies  like  those  represented 
here  today. 

Distributive  Education  Is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing program  of  all  cooperative  vocational  edu- 
cation programs.  Although  DE  has  a  history 
of  accomplishment,  I  believe  Its  true  signif- 
icance is  as  a  pioneer  and  pacemaker  of  the 
future.  I  believe  it  Is  the  harbinger  of  the 
direction  that  urban  education  should  take. 

While  others  may  talk  about  campus- 
Industry  relationships  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  young  people  Interested  In  business. 
In  DEOA  we  are  partners  In  a  program  in 
which  90,000  high  school  students  and  7.000 
Junior  college  students  already  have  declared 
themselves  as  being  Interested  In  business  as 
a  career. 

As  employers,  we  find  that  these  young 
men  and  women  are  proving  to  be  better 
employees  and  management  trainees  than 
many  college  graduates.  And.  as  president  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  a  high  school  sys- 
tem with  close  to  6,000  students.  I  know  that 
today's  high  school  graduates  are  better  edu- 
cated than  many  college  sophomores  and 
Jumors  of  the  1930's. 

Because  of  good  teachers,  good  business 
training  experience  and  good  curricula,  stu- 
dents of  Distributive  Education  are  mature 
in  their  judgments,  actions  and  ideals.  They 
have  found  their  personal  identities;  they 
have  confidence  in  themselves  and  they  are 
eager  to  build  careers  in  the  personaUzed 
people-to-people  business  of  retailing.  They 
respect  hard  work,  achievement  and  leader- 
ship; they  are  not  cowed  by  the  size  or  com- 
plexity of  our  world;  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  mediocrity  In  either  their  personal  or 
their  business  lives.  They  are  the  type  of  men 
iind  women  who  will  be  running  our  business 
and  the  world  in  a  lew  years,  whether  or  not 
they  earn  college  degrees. 

Although  about  2,000  high  schools  are  pro- 
viding Instruction  in  Distributive  Education 
to  about  200,000  students,  the  potential  is  for 
DE  courses  to  be  offered  in  20,000  high  schools 
to  2  million  high  school  students. 

The  challenge  for  businessmen,  educators 
and  legislators  is  to  build  on  the  foundation 
of  success  that  you  already  have  established. 
And  the  principal  responsibility  of  retailers 
Is  to  provide  effective  on-the-job  training  for 
all  DE  trainees.  By  doing  so,  (1)  we  are  help- 
ing the  employees  who  work  with  the  stu- 
dents; (2)  we  are  helping  the  students;  (3) 
we  are  earning  the  appreciation  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  school  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators; and  (4)  of  primary  Importance,  we 
are  preparing  young  men  and  women  to  be 
gainfully  employed  citizens  in  our  commu- 
nity— possibly,  as  permanent  employees  of 
our  companies  and  stores. 

The  list  of  DECA's  donor  organizations  Is 
a  blue  ribbon  list  of  major  youth-oriented 
corporations:  General  Motors,  General  Elec- 
tric, Firestone.  Goodyear,  most  of  the  major 
oil  companies,  J.  C.  Penney,  Sears  Roebuck 
and  50  others.  My  employer,  Montgomery 
Ward,  employs  approximately  1,000  DE  stu- 
dents throughout  the  country. 

In  one  of  our  largest  metropolitan  mar- 
kets, we  currently  employ  128  high  school 
and  10  post-secondary  distributive  educa- 
tion students  In  11  stores.  I  hope  we  can 
match  this  record  in  this  area  soon.  We  do 
have  8  DE  students  in  our  store  in  Win- 
chester. 9  in  Hampton.  9  here  in  the  D.C. 
area,  and  several  in  Staunton  and  Charlottes- 
ville. 

Nationwide,  we  have  many  store  managers 
who  are  former  DE  students  as  well  as  staff 
executives  of  o\ir  large  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts. The  vice  president  who  heads  the 
largest  of  our  company's  four  regions.  Don 
Ward  (no  relation  of  the  founder  of  the  Com- 
pany) Is  a  graduate  of  a  cooperative  educa- 
tion program  in  retail  selling — a  direct  fore- 
runner of  the  DE  program. 
Having  told  you  how  wonderful  we  think 
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you  are,  let's  ask  ourselves  a  provocative 
question:  "If  DE  students  are  such  fine  em- 
ployees, why  do  we  employ  so  few  of  them? " 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  Is  that  too 
many  retailers  persist  in  those  practices  and 
policies  that,  in  the  past,  have  proved  suc- 
cessful m  discouraging  or  preventing  aggres- 
sive and  knowledgeable  young  people  from 
entering  or  staying  with  the  retail  business. 
We  know  the  criticisms : 

Initial  salaries  are  not  competitive  with 
the  manufacturing  and  service  industries. 
Job  satisfaction  often  Is  missing  because 
responsibility  is  not  delegated  to  trainees. 
Early  Jobs  are  uninteresting  and  menial; 
students  should  be  moved  faster  up  to  their 
levels  of  capability. 

We  should  spend  more  time  helping  those 
young  people  already  working  with  us  part 
time. 

I  conducted  an  Informal  survey  among 
corporate  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Board  of  DECA  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
question:  "What  can  be  done  about  the 
problem  of  recruiting  and  holding  qualified 
young  people?  " 

Here  are  some  of  the  answers:  Stores 
should  (1)  develop  better  relationships  with 
high  school  and  college  counselors;  (2) 
establish  closer  working  relationships  with 
students  Interested  In  retailing;  (3)  do  a 
better  Job  of  •selling"  the  strong  points  of 
careers  In  retailing. 

Actian  is  needed  by  retailers  to  (a)  pav 
higher  starting  wages;  (b)  higher  salaries 
to  junior  store  executives  upon  completion 
of  initial  training;  (c)  provide  more  com- 
pensation and  corollary  benefits  to  manage- 
ment employees  to  keep  them  from  Jumping 
Jobs. 

We  retailers,  acting  IndlvlduaUy  and  col- 
lectively, must  take  those  actions  that  will 
make  us  competitive  with  other  Industries, 
including  appropriate  salary  differentials, 
regularly  scheduled  working  hours,  good 
working  conditions  and  well-planned  Job 
training  programs  with  scheduled  promo- 
tions to  positions  of  increasing  responsibility. 
With  a  little  bit  of  encouragement,  mosjt 
major  retailers  can  be  persuaded  to  establish 
more  DE  training  stations,  employ  more  stu- 
dents In  existing  training  stations,  and  pay 
wages  according  to  local  competitive  prac- 
tices. 

Looking  ahead,  most  retailers  foresee  the 
need  for  an  increasing  proportion  of  part- 
time  employees  In  1970  and  1971.  with  most 
guesstimates  approximating  a  need  for  a  10 
percent  Increase  of  such  employees.  This 
means  there  will  be  many  more  Job  oppor- 
tunities available  for  the  Increasing  number 
of  high  school  students  who  will  be  enroll- 
ing in  DE  programs  this  year. 

A  cooperative  vocational  education  program 
means  cooperation  in  building  the  career  of 
a  young  person.  Let  us  remember  we  are  co- 
operating. It  is  more  than  a  student- teacher 
or  employee-employer  relationship.  It  la  a 
commitment  to  cooperation  between  student, 
school  £ind  employers.  And.  all  of  us  need  to 
do  a  better  Job. 

It  Is  easier  to  get  to  our  destination  when 
we  know  where  we  are  going,  and  when  we 
have  a  road  map,  than  when  both  destina- 
tion and  pathways  are  unknown.  This  Is  a 
trite  way  of  restating  that  employers  and 
teacher-coordinators  must  continually  re- 
emphaslze  the  objectives  of  their  programs. 
We  offer  more  than  a  part-time  Job.  A  career 
training  program  must  be  constantly  moni- 
tored and  adapted  to  each  student.  It  isn't 
a  contract  you  can  sign  in  September  and 
accept  payment  for  In  June.  Students  are 
trainees,  not  part-time  Job  fill-ins.  We  must 
keep  our  eyes  focused  on  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  building  tomorrow's  managers  from 
today's  students. 

And  we  must  keep  In  mind  that  the 
primary  goal  of  each  program  must  be  to 
serve  yoimg  people.  If  they  are  well  served, 
the  school  fulfills  its  responsJblUty  well  and 
the  employer  gains  vital  new  talent  for  his 
business.  In  serving  the  student,  the  first 
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essential  Is  to  find  out  his  vocational  and 
career  Interests,  then  help  him  attain  them 
through  both  curriculum  and  work  experi- 
ence. I  am  less  concerned  with  the  right 
choice  of  the  right  vocation  than  I  am  that 
the  student  will  be  enthusiastic  about  the 
type  of  study  and  work  he  or  she  Is  doing. 
We  must  do  our  best  to  develop  and  preserve 
interest  and  enthusiasm.  They,  along  with 
integrity  and  responsibility,  are  more  Im- 
portant in  the  Jobs  of  the  future  than  are 
skills  that  are  qluckly  obsolesced  In  our 
business  system. 

Young  people  are  asking  basic  questions 
about  their  futures — and  their  careers.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  world  of  business  generally — 
and  retailing  In  particular — can  provide  posi- 
tive answers  to  their  questions  and  concerns. 
Many  of  today's  students — and  this  applies 
to  most  DE  students — want  a  challenge — a 
challenge  that  Includes  opportunities  for 
personal  growth,  career  advancement  and 
meaningful  contribution. 

Many  are  concerned  about  sodal  problems. 
It  is  becoming  Increasingly  evident  that  busi- 
ness can— and  is— working  effectively  to  help 
meet  social  challenges  in  basic  areas — in- 
cluding education,  employment,  training, 
housing,  community  betterment. 

As  an  example  of  this  type  of  action, 
Montgomery  Ward,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Alliance  of  Business  and  the  U.S. 
Government,  has  hired— and  Is  training- 
some  300  hard  core  unemployed  people.  Those 
trainees  have  very  little  education,  are  un- 
skilled and  not  oriented  to  a  work  situation. 
The  results  to  date  are  most  encouraging; 
the  trainees,  for  the  most  part,  want  to  learn, 
want  to  do  a  job.  want  to  advance.  Other 
businesses  are  engaged  In  similar  programs. 
This  type  of  effort  can  have  a  significant 
impact  m  meeting  a  key  area  of  social  and 
economic  challenge. 

A  different  type  actlvity^and  one  in 
which  any  of  our  Chicago  headquarters  em- 
ployees can  take  part— Is  our  tutoring  pro- 
gram. A  group  of  employees,  on  a  volunteer 
basis,  spend  one  evening  each  week  helping 
boys  and  girls  who  are  residents  of  public 
housing  Improve  their  reading  and  com- 
munication skills. 

Our  college  cadet  program,  although  not 
cooperative  education  in  the  sense  that 
school-job  coordination  Is  required,  is  prov- 
ing Increasingly  effective  in  developing  fu- 
ture management.  In  this  program,  college 
juniors  and  seniors  work  20  hours  per  week 
and  full  time  during  summer  vacations. 
Upon  completion  of  their  college  work,  they 
move  Into  junior  management  training  pro- 
grams that  prepare  them  for  key  positions  in 
merchandise,  operating  or  personnel  depart- 
ments. 

An  example  of  the  potential,  and  actual. 
Inter-relatlonfehlp  of  programs  Is  provided  by 
one  young  man  who  began  with  us  as  a  DE 
student  six  years  ago.  He  progressed  through 
the  high  school  program,  four  years  of  col- 
lege (during  which  he  was  In  our  college 
cadet  program),  the  junior  management 
training  program — and  is  now  a  key  depart- 
ment manager  in  a  multi-million  dollar  re- 
tall  store — all  while  working  In  the  same 
store  (Maryvllle)  In  his  home  town 
(Phoenix). 

In  Increasing  value  and  effectiveness  of 
vocational  educaUon,  national  youths  orga- 
nizations have  made  major  contributions. 
The  Future  Farmers  of  America  and  Distrib- 
utive Education  Clubs  of  America,  to  mention 
only  two,  have  been  extremely  important  in 
instilling  challenge,  drama,  competitive  spirit 
and  long-range  career  relevance.  As  Job  op- 
portunities increase,  these  organizations  will 
be  Increasingly  Important  In  expansion  of  co- 
operative programs  to  meet  our  ever-Increas- 
ing needs.  Educators  and  employers  must  pro- 
vide Increased  support  for  such  groups,  at  all 
levels. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  progress  being  re- 
ported In  vocational  education,  but  cannot  be 
satisfied. 
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Young  people  want  a  chance  to  prove 
themselves,  to  move  up  quickly.  In  retailing, 
because  of  Its  growth  and  Its  dynamism,  the 
chances  are  excellent.  We  live,  work'and  play 
with  our  neighbor  customers  and  we  are  per- 
sonally Interested  In  the  youth  of  each  com- 
munity. We  know  that  the  future  of  oxa 
businesses  Is  completely  dependent  upon  the 
type  of  young  people  we  can  attract,  hold 
and  advance  to  leadership  positions. 

So.  what  Is  our  message  to  you  young 
people? 

It  is,  in  the  words  of  well-known  business 
management  expert  Peter  Drucker,  that  "Re- 
tailing Is  one  occupation  where  the  things 
that  count  are  charact  -  and  temperament; 
that  Is,  qualities  rather  than  things  one 
learns  at  school." 

Professor  Drucker  also  makes  the  poignant 
and  stinging  observation  that:  "The  greatest 
opportunity  for  any  business  In  America  to- 
day lies  In  organizing  a  systematic  advance- 
ment program  for  able  young  people  in  Its 
employ  who  has  not  sat  four  years  on  their 
backsides  In  college,  taut  have  Instead  gone 
to  work  when  eighteen  or  nineteen  .  .  .  and 
the  retail  business  seems  to  be  particularly 
well  suited  to  do  this." 

Education  can  be  broadly  classified  In  two 
categories — education  lor  living  and  educa- 
tion for  making  a  living.  Those  of  us  here 
believe  and  are  committed  to  the  principle 
that  education  for  living,  alone,  is  not 
enough. 

Since  World  War  II.  our  economy  has  be- 
come Increasingly  mechanized,  automated, 
technology-oriented.  The  past  is  fast.  De- 
mands on  employees'  skills,  knowledge,  ex- 
pertise and  adaptability  are  increasing.  Edu- 
cation must  be  relevant  to  those  demands — 
not  for  Jobs,  but  for  careers  for  young  people. 
Today's  age  of  abundance  Is  an  abundance 
of  career  choices.  And  It  is  this  very  abun- 
dance that  distinguishes  retailing. 

There  are  1,540,000  retail  establishments 
In  our  country — six  times  the  number  of  all 
manufacturing  establishments.  Each  of  these 
retail  units  employs  managers  who  are  se- 
lected from  the  eleven  million  men  and 
women  who  work  In  the  retail  Industry.  It  is 
a  conservative  estimate  to  state  that  more 
than  one  million  men  and  women  are  rated 
and  paid  as  executives  In  our  Industry. 

With  such  a  high  ratio  of  executives  to 
employees,  and  being  a  fast-moving  business 
that  must  adapt  almost  dally  to  the  chang- 
ing attitudes  and  needs  of  customers,  there 
Is  a  constant  demand  for  aggressive  and 
alert  executives  at  all  levels,  so  promotions 
are  rapid. 

Junior  executives  make  from  $7,500  to 
$11,000;  managers  and  buyers  earn  from 
$12,000  to  $30,000 — plus  bonuses.  Division 
heads  commonly  earn  In  excess  of  $30,000  In 
large  organizations. 

This  brief  sketch  should  give  you  a  picture 
of  what  this  business  actually  can  be  worth 
to  young  people.  It  also  explains  why  we  find 
more  young  executives  In  retailing  than  In 
any  other  Industry. 

Retailing  Is  a  "people  business."  If  you 
like  working  with  people,  with  customers, 
with  fellow  employees,  retailing  provides 
this  in  abundance.  As  our  president,  Edward 
S.  Donnell.  stated  In  an  article  in  the  DECA 
Distributor  last  year:  "The  most  important 
key  to  the  future  is  people.  In  terms  of  con- 
sumers, otu"  nation's  population  continues  to 
Increase;  personal  Incomes  are  Increasing; 
more  people  have  more  discretionary  Income. 
As  the  complexity  of  retailing  increases,  em- 
ployees must  be  better  educated.  The  other 
key  element  In  the  people  equation  Is  em- 
ployees. Ours  Is  a  people  business,  and  It  Is 
the  enthtislasm  of  our  people  that  Is  the 
prime  Ingredient  In  producing  the  extra  sales 
that  are  the  base  for  better  profits  as  well  as 
for  continued  expansion.  We  want  employees 
who  are  people  oriented,  who  are  sensitive  to 
merchandise  and  to  market  problems,  and 
who  have  fun  In  getting  their  dally  quota  of 
sales  and  profits." 
I  believe  there  no  longer  Is  any  question 
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that  reputable  retailers  believe  In  serving 
the  consumer — with  integrity  and  wl*b 
efflciency. 

The  concept  of  consumer  protection  dates 
from  our  "Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Your 
Money  Back"  policy  first  stated  In  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  catalog  of  1875.  And  this 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  cen- 
turies-old maxim  of  "caveat  emptor" — left 
the  buyer  beware. 

As  stated  in  Montgomery  Ward's  most  re- 
cent annual  report,  "We  firmly  believe  that 
well-informed  consumers  are  Montgomery 
Ward's  best  customers.  For  this  reason.  Wards 
Is  in  favor  of  well-written  laws  that  ane 
designed  to  help  consumers  make  sound  buy- 
ing decisions. 

"We  supported  the  step  forward  which 
Congress  took  In  acting  upon  'truth  In  lend- 
ing' legislation  and  will  continue  to  v/otk 
for  workable  state  laws  which  provide  cus- 
tomers with  accurate  Information  on  the 
cost  of  credit,  so  long  as  such  laws  are  applied 
uniformly  to  all  who  are  offering  credit 
services." 

.^Currently  we  are  supporting  efforts  to  pass 
Uniform  Consimier  Credit  Code  legislation 
In  the  respective  states.  The  code  terves  to 
bring  uniformity  and  order  to  the  complex 
field  of  consumer  credit — to  the  good  of  both 
business  and  consumers. 

But,  our  concern  must  go  far  beyond  t!ie 
laws.  We  must  adopt  a  program  of  action 
to  seek  out.  educate,  train,  and  then,  year 
by  year,  reeducate  and  retrain  the  young 
men  and  young  women  who  will  be  needed 
to  adapt  our  businesses  to  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing economic  and  social  envlrorunent  of  every 
community. 

It  is  not  Important  to  review  at  this  time 
the  growth  of  vocational  education  In  this 
country.  It  Is  Important,  though,  to  recog- 
nize that  we  have  not  kept  pace  with  changes 
In  Job  and  career  requirements.  Our  voca- 
tional education  In  this  country  Is  fine  for 
the  50s,  no  longer  satisfactory  for  the  60's, 
and  totally  Inadequate  for  the  70's — not  1979 
but  1970,  the  school  year  that  begins  six 
months  Irom  now. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  did  not  draw 
a  single  dissenting  vote  in  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House.  It  is  more  gratifying  to  see  this 
Conference  In  action  to  urge  even  greater 
changes  In  this  session  of  Congress. 

Having  quoted  from  thought  and  opin- 
ion leaders  of  the  business  and  academic 
worlds,  let  me  also  quote  from  our  third  part- 
ner— government. 

The  chairman  of  the  General  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  Congressman  Roman  C.  Puclnslki. 
In  recent  remarks  about  our  common  con- 
cern of  educating  young  people,  he  stressed 
that  cooperative  education  helps  break  down 
artificial  barriers  between  school  and  life.  In 
pointing  out  that  a  very  small  percentage  of 
our  schools  have  cooperative  vocational  edu- 
cation programs,  he  advocated  that  "Less 
than  15%  of  the  nation's  high  schools  and 
junior  colleges  offer  cooperative  education, 
programs.  We  must  double,  or  even  triple, 
this  percentage  during  the  next  two 
years.  .  .  .  And  I  (the  Congressman)  pre- 
dict that  because  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968,  a  large  percentage 
of  this  Increased  enrollment  will  come  fzx)m 
vocational  education." 

Congressman  Pucinskl  further  stated  he 
advocates  that,  through  such  devises  as  ad- 
visory councils  on  cooperative  programs, 
businessmen,  school  administrators  and 
teachers  can  be  drawn  closer  together  in 
their  common  concern:  the  balanced  educa- 
tion of  our  young  people. 

Now  let's  take  a  lew  minutes  to  discuss 
some  topics  that  employers  are  concerned 
with: 

I  don't  believe  I  am  divulging  any  top 
secret  information  when  I  call  attention  to 
the  challenge  that  either  the  government  or 
the  retail  Industry  Is  going  to  chart  the  fu- 
ture course  of  our  business.  Because  of  the 
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lack  of  aggressive  leadership  by  the  retail  in- 
dustry as  well  ad  colleges  and  universities, 
CUP  Industry  today  Is  oversaturated  with  em- 
ployees whose  proiuctlvlty  la  below  the  mlnl- 
m\im  standards  o^  most  other  industries.  Be- 
cause we  have  not  kept  pace  with  other  in- 
dustries In  the  transfer  of  routine,  repetitive 
functions  to  machines  and  automated  sys- 
tems, our  employ  nent  and  wage  costs  have 
continued  to  rise  and  our  profit  margins  have 
continued  to  narrfcw. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  a  major  by-product 
effect  of  the  Pal-  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1966  has  been  to  force  the  retailing  indus- 
try to  accelerate  the  automation  and  me- 
chanization of  many  of  its  functions  because 
many  retailers  are  not  able  to  afford  the 
higher  costs  of  tte  1967  and  1968  minimum 
wage  rates  for  manual  labor  on  such  ftinc- 
tlons.  This.  In  tu -n,  has  placed  greater  em- 
phasis upon  the  productivity  of  those  em- 
ployees whose  results  depend  upon  their 
competence  In  handling  person-to- person 
relationships,  prUnarlly  selling  and  manag- 
ing. 

"  To  restate  this  ]  )ropo8ltlon  in  the  words  of 
government  administrator  and  educator, 
John  Beaumont,  who  recently  retired  from 
the  Department  3f  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  after  a  1  fetlme  of  service  to  voca- 
tional education,  'Retailing  must  imperson- 
alize  low-level  ;c  bs  into  machine  systems 
and  concentrate  en  the  personalizing  of  all 
other  jobs  so  they  will  he  more  attractive  to 
men  and  women  c  nd  students  who  have  bet- 
ter-than-average    talents  and  education." 

In  speaking  of  I'ederal  legislation,  I  should 
mention  the  extensive  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  II  68  which  authorize  greatly 
expanded  efforts  In  cooperative  vocational 
education  programs. 

In  representing  business  at  the  National 
Conference  on  Coc  peratlve  Vocational  Educa- 
tion In  Mlnneapo  is  last  month,  I  suggested 
that  all  possible  encouragement  should  be 
extended  to  memaers  of  Congress  to  assure 
that  appropriations  for  vocational  education 
be  consistent  Tith  funding  authorized 
through  the  Ameidments  of  1968. 

State  legislator!  can  be  most  helpful  in 
working  for  exp-^n  ded  state  financial  support 
of  vocational  edu:atlon  In  order  to  provide 
matching  funds  f  )r  increased  federal  money 
In  Implementing  |  irograms  authorized  by  the 
1968  Amendments. 

Funding  of  Vocational  Education  repre- 
sents wise  use  of  public  moneys- — and  is  far 
less  costly  than  tl  e  likely  alternative — fund- 
ing of  "retrieval"  arograms  for  unskilled  and 
unemployed. 

I  believe  all  of  us  should  work  to  assure 
that  the  admlnii  itration  and  operation  of 
vocational  educalion  remain  in  the  public 
schools  rather  thin  be  taken  over  by  other 
local,  state  and  f e<  leral  agencies. 

As  the  term  "  .ocatlon"  stems  from  the 
Latin  "voco"  and  thus  suggests  "a  calling," 
let  us  work  to  ajBlst  the  great  nimibers  of 
today's  young  people  in  finding  their  "call- 
ings" and  then  lii  "doing  their  thing"  so  it 
will  be  meaning  [ul.  constructive  and  re- 
warding for  them  as  individuals  and  as  citi- 
zens of  our  ever-cl  langlng  nation. 

I  really  am  feajful  that  we  are  allowing  a 
large  new  group  cf  culturally  deprived  indi- 
viduals to  grow  u  3  In  our  midst.  As  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota's  Dr.  Henry  Borow  re- 
cently pointed  out,  "College-bound,  upwardly 
aspiring  students  are  being  denied  access  to 
opportunities  for  earning  about  the  world  of 
work  or  about  themselves  as  potential 
workers." 

Statistics  of  the  failure  of  college  graduates 
to  adjust  to  jobs  X)int  up  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  been  orii  inted  to  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  They  are  almost  as  disoriented  from 
occupational  awareness  and  occupational 
literacy  as  the  yoing  people  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  economic  and  educational  scale 
upon  whom  we  ar(  spending  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  U>  salvage  them  from  being 
permanently  unei  aployable. 

Tou  who   are    jomblnlng   your  education 
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with  work  experiences  are  indeed  the  moet 
fortunate  of  your  generation.  You  are  well 
adapted  and  experienced  In  the  social  and 
economic  environment  In  which  you  will  be 
living  as  a  breadwinner  or  homemaker.  You 
have  not  been  detached  from  the  world  of 
work.  Although  still  In  adolescence,  you  al- 
ready are  gaining  vocational  maturity  and, 
because  of  your  self -confidence,  you  are  able 
to  raise  your  educational  aspirations  and 
broaden  your  perspectives  of  new  and  more 
challenging  careers  than  the  economically 
deprived — both  high  and  low — are  able  to 
comprehend. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  adults  also  need 
retraining  for  shifts  into  new  vocational 
and  career  interests,  and  this  is  a  most 
Important  service  of  the  educational-busi- 
ness relationship. . 

CounseUng  of  students  is  all-important  as 
we  help  them  find  their  career  Interests;  this 
is  primarily  the  respKjnsibility  of  the  school 
through  supervisors  and  teachers;  a  student 
who  adjusts  to  good  counseUng  at  school  can 
also  adjust  to  good  counseling  on  the  Job. 
And  let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  our  students  now  go  Into  white- 
collar  Jobs  where  people-to-people  relation- 
ships are  all-important. 

It  is  Increasingly  difficult  to  evaluate  the 
complete  work-study  program  as  Job  specifi- 
cations become  more  volatile.  I'm  not  sure 
that  it  is  better  to  train  a  person  for  a  Job 
and  then  be  proud  of  yoiw  performance  be- 
cause he  is  in  the  same  Job  10  years  later.  I 
would  rather  evaluate  the  income  he  has  at- 
tained and  his  progress  as  a  citizen,  even  if 
he  has  moved  through  several  unrelated  Jobs. 
In  evaluating  programs,  let  us  not  deper- 
sonalize the  rating  scale  so  it  looks  good  on 
a  chart. 

One  question  frequently  asked  of  employ- 
ers Is  "What  kind  of  competencies  are  you 
seeking?"  Implicitly,  I  have  already  made  the 
point  that  a  well-motivated  and  interested 
worker  can  be  more  important  in  the  long 
run  than  a  person  with  specialized  skills.  If 
we  can  have  both,  so  much  the  better.  And 
sometimes  we  must  tailor  programs  to  spe- 
cific skills  because  of  the  nature  of  an  em- 
ployer's business.  So,  help  them  develop  ex- 
cellence in  whatever  skills  they  may  have. 
With  excellence,  comes  confidence  and  ma- 
turity and  adaptabUity  to  changing  work 
situations.  Our  objective  should  be  to  help 
the  student  excel  In  his  present  Job  situation 
as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  broader 
vocational  competence  and  progress. 

To  Improve  the  "image"  of  retailing,  we 
must  upgrade  the  competence  of  our  man- 
agerial employees.  We  must  improve  educa- 
tional curricula;  we  must  Improve  manage- 
ment training  programs;  we  must  Improve 
pay,  hours,  and  working  conditions.  Retail- 
ing offers  the  greatest  opportunities  of  any 
industry  for  young  people  who  want  to  work 
with  and  serve  the  needs  and  desires  of 
others.  It  Is  the  biggest  establishment  In  the 
world  that  specializes  In  person-to-person 
relationships.  This  is  the  type  of  Job  satis- 
faction our  young  people  are  seeking  today — 
in  the  Peace  Corps,  In  tutoring  programs.  In 
education,  and  the  professions. 

We — businessmen  and  educators — must 
not  neglect  our  responsibility  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  vocational  education  programs  so 
they  will  attract  better  students  and  lead  to 
better  preparation  of  students  for  the  better 
Jobs  which  retailers  must  fill. 

While  we  recognize  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  advocate  the  education  of  "A  Man 
For  All  Seasons,"  all  professions  and  all  ca- 
reers, we  also  are  aware  that  most  of  the 
"thinkers,"  the  "phlloeophers,"  and  the  lib- 
eral arts  students  must  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  breadwinners  early  in  their 
lives. 

Educators  and  businessmen  have  no  diffi- 
culty In  recognizing  the  need  for  greater  in- 
vestments m  the  buildings,  machines  and 
systems  of  our  economy.  There  must  be  a 
similar  enthusiasm  for  Investments  of  time, 
talent  and  money  in  the  education  and  train- 
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Ing  of  people  because  people  are  our  moet 
essential  form  of  managerial  capital. 

Above  all,  we  need  to  train  leaders.  As  many 
of  you  will  recall,  John  Gardner,  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
has  jjointed  out  that  some  parts  of  our  edu- 
cational establishment  seem  to  be  inoculat- 
ing our  students  against  leadership.  This  re- 
volt against  leadership  seems  to  be  evident 
In  some  of  the  school  demonstrations  we  are 
witnessing. 

Again  borrowing  thoughts  from  psychology 
professor  Borow,  you  are  being  trained  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  rational  and  ef- 
fective planning  and  management  of  your 
own  careers.  Your  outlook  must  be  realistic 
but,  above  all,  it  must  reflect  your  belief 
that  your  actions  in  your  envlroimient  will 
make  a  significant  difference  in  your  life. 
.  .  .  You  can  be.  In  the  words  of  a  young 
Korean  student,  the  kind  of  person  who. 
when  the  days  get  windy,  will  yearn  for  wings 
Instead  of  shelter. 

Today  we  are  encountering  a  dichotomy  of 
idealism  and  cynicism,  of  dedication  and  de- 
spair, and  these  moods  pose  a  challenge 
to  all  segments  of  our  tociety  and  economy. 
Education  should  be  the  key  to  meet  such 
challenges — and  it  Is  my  hope  that  mature 
Idealists,  such  as  many  of  us  In  this  Confer- 
ence, can  make  Impossible  things  happen. 

Together,  we  must  Increase  our  invest- 
ments In  the  vocational  educational  of  young 
people.  Only  by  doing  so  can  we  expect  to 
Increase  the  productivity  of  retail  workers, 
improve  the  competence  of  men  and  women 
In  managerial  positions  and,  as  a  result,  re- 
store to  the  retailing  industry  a  new  vitality 
In  Its  Jobs  and  Its  services  to  our  American 
consumers. 

It  is  our  task,  our  responsibility  and  our 
opportunity  to  help  make  your  Impossible 
Career  Dreams  come  true.  In  the  spirit  of 
togetherness,  this  Is  our  calling  for  the  70's. 
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CONGRESS  OPENED  180  YEARS  AGO: 
REFORM  INFREQUENT 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1.  1969 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eric 
Sevareid,  concluding  a  CBS  news  broad- 
cast one  evening,  suggested  that  among 
the  several  qualities  needed  by  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  two  were  really 
indispensable:  a  sense  of  history,  and  a 
sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

Perhaps  these  qualities  are  only  slight 
less  important  to  a  Member  of  Congress. 

It  is  with  a  mixture  of  humility,  seri- 
ousness of  puipose,  and  a  sense  of  irony 
that  I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  following  news  item  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Thursday,  April  2.  1789: 

Important  Intelligence.  We  have  the  satis- 
faction of  Informing  the  respectable  public, 
that  yesterday  the  hon.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  formed  a  quorum — when  the  hon. 
Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  member 
from  Pennsylvania,  was  elected  Speaker;  after 
which  the  house  proceeded  to  choose  a  Clark 
(sic),  when  John  Beckley,  Esq.  of  Virginia, 
was  appointed  to  that  office.  No  other  busi- 
ness was  transacted  yesterday. 

The  italics  are  not  mine.  The  New  York 
Journal  apparently  felt  that  these  two 
portions  of  information  deserved  em- 
phasis. 

The  first  Congress  was  supposed  to 
convene,  in  New  York  City,  on  March  4, 
1789.  An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Daily 


Gazette  of  that  date  welcomed  the  first 
arrivals  as  follows : 

The  corporation  of  this  City  having  ap- 
propriated the  City  Hall  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  same  having  been  elegantly  improved 
and  repaired  for  that  purpose,  the  Common 
council  have  resolved  that  the  Recorder  com- 
municate the  same  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  accordingly. 

Yesterday  evening  the  guns  at  the  Battery 
were  discharged,  as  a  farewell  to  the  old  Con- 
federation, and  a  welcome  of  the  new  general 
Government.  Willing  to  adopt  on  this  occa- 
sion the  good  old  adage,  "De  Mortuis  Nil  Nisi 
Bonum,"  •  we  wish  repose  to  the  ashes — for 
good. 

she  expired  in  a  blaze  of  eloquence — of  thia 
venerable  Phoenix,  once  the  glory  of  the 
western  world;  and  fervently  expect  In  her 
blooming  offspring  a  revival  of  those  graces 
and  virtues  which  rendered  her  parent  both 
respectable  and  lovely.  So  deeply  are  her 
charms  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  many,  that 
for  years  to  come,  "her  glorious  and  immortal 
mernory  will  be  celebrated  by  thousands, 
who,  whilst  they  lament  her  death,  will 
gratefully  transfer  their  respect  and  tender- 
ness to  her  worthy  heiress." 

Unfortunately,  only  13  Members  of 
the  House  appeared  on  March  4  to  take 
their  seats  in  the  new  Congress.  Others 
were  delayed  by  bad  roads,  at  least  one 
shipwreck,  and  in  the  view  of  some  his- 
torians, a  certain  lack  of  Interest  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  new  Representatives. 
So  the  first  House  met  and  adjourned 
from  day  to  day  until  a  quorum  finally 
was  assembled,  180  years  ago  today,  on 
April  1.  1789. 

I  include  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
record  of  the  first  House  of  Representa- 
tives, from  March  4  through  April  1,  as 
set  forth  in  volume  1  of  the  Annals  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate the  failure  of  the  first  House  of 
Representatives  to  get  to  work  on  the 
appointed  meeting  day,  and  I  think  we 
can  sympathize  with  the  delay  of  the 
first  appropriation  bill  imtil  Thanksgiv- 
ing of  that  year. 

Today,  on  the  180th  anniversary  of  the 
first  business  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  am  introducing  still 
another  duplicate  copy  of  the  "Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1969."  To- 
day's bill  brings  the  total  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  to  more  than  100  Con- 
gressmen. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  in  the  nearly  two  centuries  of  our 
existence  only  once  have  we  undertaken 
a  comprehensive  reorganization  of  our 
operations  and  procedures,  and  this  was 
more  than  20  years  ago,  in  1946.  Addi- 
tional delay  on  the  reorganization  bill  in 
the  91st  Congress  is  indefensible  on  any 
grounds. 

Again,  I  extend  an  invitation  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  both  political  par- 
ties to  cosponsor  H.R.  6278. 

Annals  of  Congress,  Volumb  1 
Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  first  session  of  the  first 
Congress,  begun  at  the  City  of  New  York, 
March  4. 1789. 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1789:  ThU  being  the 
day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  new  Con- 
gress, the  following  members  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  appeared  and  took  their 
seats,  viz:  From  Massachusetts,  George 
Thatcher,  Raher  Ames,  George  Leonard,  and 


Elbrldge  Gerry.  From  Connecticut,  Benjamin 
Huntington,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  and  Jere- 
miah Wadsworth.  Prom  Pennsylvania,  Fred- 
erick Augustus  Muhlenberg.  Thomas  Hartley, 
Peter  Muhlenberg,  and  Daniel  Heister.  Prom 
Virginia,  Alexander  White.  Prom  South  Caro- 
lina, Thomas  Tudor  Tucker.  A  quorum  of  the 
members  not  being  present,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  tomorrow  at  11  o'clock. 

Thursday,  March  5 :  Several  other  members 
attended,  viz :  from  New  Hampshire,  Nicholas 
Oilman;  from  Massachusetts.  Benjamin 
Goodhue;  from  Connecticut,  Roger  Sherman 
and  Jonathan  Sturges;  and  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Henry  Wynkoop;  and  no  other  members 
arriving,  a  quorum  not  being  present,  the 
House  adjourned,  from  day  to  day,  until  the 
14th  instant. 

Saturday,  March  14:  The  following  mem- 
bers took  their  seats,  to  wit:  James  Madison, 
Jr.,  John  Page,  and  Richard  Bland  Lee,  from 
Virginia.  A  quorum  not  being  yet  present,  the 
House  adjotirned,  from  day  to  day,  imtil  the 
17th  Instant. 

Tuesday,  March  17:  Samuel  Griffin,  from 
Virginia,  took  his  seat. 

Wednesday,  March  18:  Andrew  Moore, 
from  Virginia,  took  his  seat.  No  other  mem- 
bers appearing,  the  House  adjourned,  from 
dav  to  day,  until  the  23rd  instant. 

Monday,  March  23:  The  following  mem- 
bers appeared,  to  wit:  Prom  New  Jersey,  Ellas 
Boudlnot;  and  from  Maryland,  William 
Smith.  No  additional  member  appeared  on 
the  24th. 

Wednesday,  March  25:  Jonathan  Parker, 
from  Virginia,  appeared  and  took  his  seat. 
No  additional  member  arrived  until  the  30th 
Instant. 

Monday,  March  30:  George  Gale,  from 
Maryland,  and  Theodorlck  Bland,  from  Vir- 
ginia, appeared  artd  took  their  seats.  No  ad- 
ditional member  on  the  31st  Instant. 

Wednesday,  April  1:  Two  other  members 
appeared,  to  vsrlt:  James  Schureman,  from 
New  Jersey,  and  Thomas  Scott,  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  forming  a  quonmi  of  the  whole 
body.  It  was,  on  motion: 

"Resolved,  that  this  House  will  proceed  to 
the  choice  of  a  Speaker  by  ballot." 

The  House  accordingly  proceeded  to  bal- 
lot for  a  Speaker,  when  It  was  found  that 
a  majority  of  the  votes  were  In  favor  of 
Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  otic  of  the 
Representatives  from  Pennsylvania.  Where- 
upon, Mr.  Muhlenberg  was  conducted  to  the 
chair,  from  whence  he  made  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  House  for  so  distinguished  an 
honor. 

The  House  then  proceeded  In  the  same 
manner  to  the  appointment  of  a  Clerk,  when 
It  was  found  that  Mr.  John  Beckley  was 
elected. 

On  motion.  Ordered,  that  the  members  do 
severally  deliver  in  their  credentials  at  the 
Clerk's  table. 


FARSIGHTED  COMMUNITY  PLAN- 
NING BY  ALLEN  PARK,  MICH. 


•  About  those  who  are  dead,  nothing  but 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  1,  1969 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  city  of  Allen  Park,  in  my  congres- 
sional district  of  Michigan,  recently  re- 
ceived a  $927,749  Federal  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  construct  a  two-story 
apartment  building  for  senior  citizens. 

Approval  of  this  grant  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  many  months  of  work  by  Allen 
Park  city  officials  working  with  my  office 
and  with  the  Chicago  regional  office  of 
HUD. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 


to  publicly  express  my  congratulations 
to  the  city  of  Allen  Park,  its  officials,  and 
its  citizens  for  their  farstghted  commu- 
nity planning. 

I  would  like,  also,  to  bring  Allen  Park  s 
plans  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues, 
to  show  them  how  one  typical  American 
city  is  utUizing  one  of  the  many  pro- 
grams that  we  have  authorized  to  help 
communities  solve  their  local  problems. 

Allen  Park  is  a  city  of  some  40,000 
persons,  with  an  area  of  7.16  square 
miles  It  lies  just  south  of  Detroit,  and  is 
bisected  by  several  of  the  metropolitan 
area's  major  thoroughfares.  Incorpo- 
rated as  a  village  in  1927,  and  as  a  city 
in  1957,  Allen  Park  has  won  acclaim  for 
intelligence  and  foresight  m  its  munici- 
pal planning.  Tae  result  has  been  a  com- 
munity of  fine  homes,  a  conveniently 
located  shopping  district,  and  a  weU- 
planned  industrial  sector. 

Several  years  ago,  the  need  became 
apparent  for  low -cost  housing  to  serve 
the  community's  elderly  residents.  City 
officials  contacted  my  office,  and  appli- 
cation was  made  for  Federal  funds  to 
begin  planning  a  senior  citizens  housing 
project. 

A  program  reservation  was  approved 
in  September  1965,  and  a  $7,600  prelim- 
inary loan  was  granted  in  June  1966. 
Approval  of  the  final  grant  last  month 
has  brought  the  project  to  the  construc- 
tion stage.  Ground  is  to  be  broken  in 
about  a  month,  and  completion  is  sched- 
uled for  next  February. 

The   general  contractor,   M.   Herbert    ... 
Construction  Co..  will  erect  the  62-unit  i 
apartment  building,   and  then  turn   it 
over    to    the    city    under    the    turnkey 

concept.  „,  ,.    ,       ^^ 

The  apartment  building  will  be  located 
adjacent  to  the  city's  public  library,  on 
a  2  2-acre  site  near  the  intersection  of 
Allen  and  Champaign  Roads.  It  will  have 
61  one-bedroom  apartments,  and  one 
two-bedroom  unit.  Rental  costs  will  be 
about  $50  a  month,  including  utilities, 
which  wUl  enable  retired  persons  to  have 
adequate  housing,  at  a  cost  they  can 
afford.  ,  ,,    ^.,    . 

Each  apartment  will  have  a  fully  tiled 
bathroom,  sound-proof  walls,  nonskld 
vinyl  floors  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
carpeting,  and  an  entrance  vestibule.  The 
building  wUl  have  a  large  sitting  room, 
a  community  room,  lobby,  meeting  room, 
outside  terrace,  and  some  outdoor  recre- 
ational facilities,  including  a  shuffleboard 
court.  ^  ^         .,, 

Eligibility  requirements  for  renters  wUl 
be  established  by  the  locally  appointed 
housing  commission,  which  will  set  up 
criteria  based  on  income,  length  of  resi- 
dence in  Allen  Park,  and  other  factors. 
The  apartment  project  was  conceived 
and  brought  into  being  by  a  dedicated 
city  administration  headed  during  the 
past  4  years  by  Mayor  Leo  PEiluch.  Other 
present  members  of  the  administration 
are  Clerk  Sal  Scarpace.  Treasurer  George 
Moore,  and  Councilmen  Osborne  Pat 
Dunn,  Prank  Bodnar,  Ralph  C.  Cunning- 
ham, Anthony  Foresi,  Frank  J.  Lada  and 
Ronald  E.  Weston.  Others  who  have 
served  as  city  officials  during  the  4 -year 
period  include  Fraii  Rodwell,  clerk,  and 
Clarence  Harold  Duda,  Omer  O'Nell  and 
Lawrence  Murphy,  councilmen. 

Kenneth  Maher  is  now  acting  housing 
director  and  city  controller.  Barrett  Laf- 
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ferty  was  formeily  housing  director,  and 

is  now  assessor. 
Members  of  the  housing  commission 

are  Edward  Wa^onsomer,  chairman,  and 

Joseph  ChetcutI,  Lorell  M.  Ford,  Mrs. 
Machinsky  and  Francis  Peck, 
served  on  the  commis- 
4  years  include  Foresi, 
rs.  Rosemarie  Herbert, 
n  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 


Elvira 

Others  who  havi 
sion  in  the  pas 
El  vie  R.  Adcox, 
Alfred  L.  John 
Klopfer. 

To  this  outstknding  group  of  public 
servants  I  offer  I  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions for  a  working  example  of  how  en- 
lightened cooperation  on  the  local  and 
Federal  level  cati  help  progressive  com- 
munities plan  for  the  future  and  put  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  do  work  on  local  projects 
benefitting  our  (Jitizens. 


POPE  PAUL  VI  NAMES  BISHOP  JOHN 
J.  WRIGHTl  OF  PITTSBURGH, 
CARDINAL 


HON.  JAIflES  G.  FULTON 

OF    pfcNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  DP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesda',1,  April  1,  1969 


Pope 


Mr.    FULTON 
Speaker,    we    in 
especially   proud 
Wright  of  the  di)cese 
named  a  cardina|l 
lie  Church  by 
March  28,  1969. 

A  man  of  exceptional 
Wright  is  the 
directly  from  bishop 
first  having  been 
is  the  first  Pitts  Durgh 
^ted  to  cardinal 

It  is  a  pleasure 
Wright   on   this 
recognition    from 
eloquence,  intelligence 

We  in  Pittsbu:gh 
Archbishop  John 
former  bishop  o 
another  of  the 
as  cardinals. 

I  want  to  include 
Record  an  articl ; 
religion  editor  oi 
on   Bishop  Wrigpt 
long  career  of 
olic  Church,  as 
the  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette  prying 
recognition  of  Bishop 
and  Bishop  Wri^t 
learning  of  the 
(Prom  the  Plttsbutgh 
"News   to   Me" — Vi  right 


talents.  Bishop 

American  to  advance 

to  cardinal  without 

an  archbishop,  and  he 

bishop  ever  ele- 


to  congratulate  Bishop 

high   honor   and   fine 

the    Vatican    of   his 

,  and  competence. 

also  want  to  salute 

F.  Dearden  of  Detroit, 

Pittsburgh,  who  was 

:  our  Americans  named 


Rot  ert 


flist 


(By 

Bishop  John  J 
nated    a    prince 
Church. 

He  became  the 
elevated  to  Carding 
notified   in   a   tele]  hone 
Apostolic  Delegate 
ington. 

"This  Is  news  to 
anyone  else."  he  s 
bewildered  by  It.  I 
in  terms  of  future 
or  detailed  information 

This  Is   the   first 
has  advanced 
without  first  being 


of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    are 

that  Bishop  John  J. 

of  Pittsburgh  was 

of  the  Roman  Catho- 

Paul  VI  on  Friday, 


Pi  ess 


in  the  Congressional 

by  Robert  Schwartz, 

the  Pittsburgh  Press, 

s  elevation  and   his 

coiitributions  to  the  Cath- 

'vell  as  editorials  from 

and  the  Pittsbiu-gh 

this  most  recent 

Wright's  abilities, 

's  own  statement  on 

a|)poiniment. 

Press,  Mar.  28,  1969) 

Rise  in  Chttrch 
RAPro 


Schwartz) 
Wright  today  was  deslg- 
4f    the    Roman    Catholic 


Pittsburgh  bishop  ever 

a  fact  of  which  he  was 

call   at   6   ajn.   by 

Juigi  Raimondi  of  Wash- 


sald 


m 


me  as  much  as  it  Is  to 

shortly  thereafter.  "I'm 

not  sure  what  it  means 

1  rork  and  I  have  no  letter, 

concerning  It." 

time  that  an  American 

directly  from  bishop  to  cardinal 

an  archbishop. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  bishop,  who  observed  his  10th  anni- 
versary here  Just  last  week — March  18 — had 
often  been  rumored  as  a  prospective  suc- 
cessor to  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  of  Bos- 
ton, under  whom  he  once  served. 

[Vatican  sources  said  there  is  a  "good  pos- 
sibility" Bishop  Wright  will  be  transferred 
from  the  Pittsburgh  post  and  made  president 
of  the  Vatican  Secr.etariat  for  Christian 
Unity. 

[The  Christian  unity  post  has  been  vacant 
since  the  death  of  German-bom  Augustin 
Cardinal  Bea  last  Nov.  16.] 

A  Pittsburgh  Press  reporter  was  accidental- 
ly cut  In  on  Bishop  Wright's  private  phone 
line  later  this  morning. 

"I'm  doing  a  few  double-takes  here  today," 
the  bishop  said.  "I'm  not  sure  what  I'm  do- 
ing. 

"I'm  still  waiting  for  a  letter.  I'm  watching 
for  the  mailman  ...  If  you  see  him  tell  him 
to  hurry,  will  you?" 

Bishop  Wright  wrote  the  American  bishop's 
pastoral  letter  in  support  of  the  Popes  en- 
cyclical on  birth  control  last  July. 

The  Pope  had  rea/Hrmed  the  church's  op- 
position to  birth  control,  specifically  the 
birth  control  pill,  and  the  bishop's  letter  un- 
derpinned his  position,  under  attack  by  some 
laymen. 

Bishop  Wright's  predecessor  here — Arch- 
bishop John  F.  Dearden  of  Detroit — also  was 
among  four  Americans  selected  to  become 
Cardinals. 

Bishop  Dearden  presided  over  the  Pitts- 
burgh Diocese  for  nine  years  before  he  was 
succeeded  by  Bishop  Wright  In  March,  1959. 
At  a  news  conference,  the  Cardinal-desig- 
nate said  one  of  his  first  phone  calls  earlier 
today  was  from  Archbishop  Dearden,  with 
whom  he  served  on  Vatican  Council  II. 

He  said  Archbishop  Dearden  and  he  were 
happy  to  be  teaming  up  again. 

Bishop  Wright  said  his  schedule  is  so  tight 
in  the  next  month  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  prepare  for  his  new  assignment. 

Always  quick  with  a  quip,  he  added,  "I 
might  go  Downtown  to  see  the  "Shoes  of  the 
Fisherman'  to  learn  how  to  behave." 

Bishop  Wright,  the  eighth  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  became  a  dominant  figure  in  this 
City's  life  as  prelate,  educator,  ecumenist, 
civic   leader  and   civil  rights  protagonist. 

Erudite,  witty,  a  top  scholar  and  an  intel- 
lectual, he  was  regarded  as  a  conservative 
theologian,  and  a  political  and  sociological 
liberal.  But  he  dislikes  labels. 

He  has  been  active  in  virtually  every  phase 
of  the  poverty  war  and  equal  opfxjrtunity 
struggle  here.  He  was  not  averse  to  appoint- 
ing black  militants  to  assist  the  church  in 
Its  participation  In  this  struggle. 

Among  the  early  congratulations  was  a 
message  from  Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr,  who 
said  the  Pope  had  selected  "a  man  of  remark- 
able talents  ...  a  man  of  great  warmth, 
understanding  and  passion. 

"Those  of  us  in  public  life  who  have  been 
privileged  to  be  closely  associated  with  this 
distinguished  church  leader  are  well  aware 
of  the  exceptional  qualities  which  obviously 
prompted  this  pronouncement  from  the 
Vatican." 

Bishop  Wright's  elevation  to  the  College  of 
Cardinals  had  long  been  forecast  in  church 
circles. 

His  rise  to  the  top  of  the  church's  hier- 
archy has  been  relatively  rapid. 

BISHOP    AT    37 

The  Pittsburgh  prelate  became  a  bishop  at 
the  age  of  37,  which  is  young  for  that  rank 
in  the  church. 

Bishop  Wright,  born  July  18,  1909.  In  Law- 
rence. Mass.,  was  named  the  first  bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Worcester.  Mass.,  when  it  was 
formed  In  1950. 

He  was  installed  as  head  of  the  Pittsburgh 
diocese  nine  years  later. 

An  Irishman  who  dispenses  wit  and  wis- 
dom in  balanced  proportion,  he  is  equally  at 
ease  before  a  football  banquet  or  divinity 
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class,  a  firemen's  parade  or  a  solemn  liturgi- 
cal procession. 

His  associates  recall  the  time  he  flouted 
tradition  and  arrived  at  an  Interfaith  break- 
fast wearing  a  green  skullcap  along  with  the 
normal  black-and-scarlet  trappings  of  his 
office  as  bishop." 

"It's  St.  Patrick's  Day,"  he  told  the  crowd 
while  doffing  the  green  skullcap. 

In  Boston,  where  he  attended  St.  John's 
Seminary  at  the  start  of  his  career,  he  quickly 
was  recognized  as  "a  bright  young  Catholic 
priest  headed  for  bigger  and  better  things" 
in  church  affairs. 

Studious,  eschewing  athletic  Latin  School 
as  a  boy,  was  graduated  from  Boston  Col- 
lege, then  entered  the  seminary.  In  1932,  he 
was  sent  to  the  North  American  College  in 
Rome  and  attended  classes  at  nearby  Gre- 
gorian University. 

In  1935,  he  became  a  priest  In  ceremonies 
at  the  North  American  College,  then 
sf>ent  four  more  years  In  the  Eternal  City, 
except  for  summers  as  a  parish  curate  in 
England,  Scotland  and  France. 

EARNED     DOCTORATE 

He  earned  a  doctorate  iu  theology  during 
this  time. 

Returning  to  the  U.S.  In  1939,  he  taught 
philosophy  at  St.  John's  Seminary. 

He  became  assistant  to  William  Cardinal 
O'Connell  of  Boston  the  same  year. 

Cardinal  O'Connell  recognized  the  young 
priest's  talents.  The  youthful  churchman  be- 
came the  cardinal's  personal  secretary. 

Following  Cardinal  O'Connell's  death  a 
year  later,  the  priest  became  secretary  to 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushing,  O'Connell's  suc- 
cessor. 

In  the  following  years,  promotions  came 
rapidly — papal  chamberlain  in  1944,  auxiliary 
bishop  in  1947,  and  full  bishop  by  1950. 

RIGHTS    LEADER 

His  Pittsburgh  career  is  notable  for 
achievements  In  the  civil  rights  field. 

One  of  his  oft-quoted  comments  was  made 
at  a  discussion  of  interracial  community 
problems  in  Hazelwood.  He  said  : 

"All  persons  are  members  of  the  single, 
human  race.  I  cannot  understand  a  discus- 
sion of  race  except  as  it  concerns  the  human 
race." 

An  eloquent  speaker  with  a  Boston  accent, 
his  schedule  of  personal  appearances  is  rigor- 
ous. 

Commenting  recently  on  his  10-year  tenure 
here,  he  observed  that  the  tugglngs  for  his 
time,  either  as  a  speaker,  a  traveler  for  peace, 
or  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  a  prelate, 
create  a  "tension"  within  him. 

He  noted  that  one  of  his  biggest  problems 
is  budgeting  the  use  of  his  time,  then  added 
wistfully  that  every  person  has  only  "so  much 
energy"  and  that  this  "precious  commodity" 
must  be  dispensed  with  great  care. 

He  was  one  of  the  leading  figures  at  the 
church's  Second  Vatican  Council,  a  group 
which  debated  Catholicism's  basic  philosoph- 
ical concepts  during  the  early  1960s. 

He  recalls  that  he  made  41  round  trips  to 
the  Rome  sessions  In  1963  and  1964,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  415,000  miles. 

Reflecting  on  this  activity,  he  recently 
commented : 

"Shortly  after  I  came  to  Pittsburgh,  begin- 
ning in  1960,  I  had  to  spend  weeks  on  end  in 
Rome  and  elsewhere  working  on  affairs  of  the 
Ecumenical  Council. 

"This  was  a  very  great  worry  to  me,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  still 
new  to  Pittsburgh.  But  the  worry  was  greatly 
diminished  ...  by  the  way  the  priests  of  the 
diocese  and  members  of  the  staff  kept  things 
going." 

He  said  he  quickly  discovered  that  the 
Pittsburgh  Diocese  is  a  tight-knit,  strong,  co- 
hesive unit. 

"Then  I  began  to  worry  that  perhaps  a  dio- 
cese as  strong  and  cohesive  as  this  one  would 
not  be  responsive  to  things  coming  out  of 
Vatican  Council,"  he  said. 
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"It's  one  of  the  major  consolations  of  my 
10  years  here  that  stability  in  this  diocese  is 
not  synonomous   with   immobility. 

"I  feel  comfortable  about  the  way  things 
have  worked  out." 

This  is  an  apparent  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Pittsburgh  Catholics  refrained  from 
Joining  in  protests  which  swept  through 
many  cities  on  the  heels  of  pronouncements 
stemming  from  Ecumenical  Council's  delib- 
erations. 

iProm  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Mar.  30,  1969] 
Cardinal  Wright 

Pittsburghers  of  all  creeds  will  take  special 
pride  in  the  elevation  of  Bishop  John  J. 
Wright  to  the  College  of  Cardinals  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  been  here  since 
Colonial  times,  and  Bishop  Wright  Is  the 
eighth  head  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic 
Diocese. 

Now  he  becomes  the  first  bishop  of  the 
six-county  diocese  to  rise  to  cardinal.  And 
the  first  American  to  advance  directly  from 
bishop  to  cardinal  without  first  becoming  an 
archbishop — which  many  will  interpret  as  a 
sign  of  special  recognition  by  the  Vatican. 

To  add  to  Pittsburgh's  honor.  Bishop 
Wright's  immediate  predecessor  here — Arch- 
bishop John  F.  Dearden  of  Detroit,  who  served 
this  diocese  for  nine  years — also  has  been 
named  a  Cardinal. 

Both  of  these  churchmen  have  been  active 
In  the  ecumenical  movement  Initiated  by 
Pope  John  XXm  and  advanced  by  Pope  Paul 
VI.  In  recent  years,  both  have  been  active  in 
Vatican  deliberations  and  both  have  played 
key  roles  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
bishops. 

Bishop  WrlghJ/is  well-known  among  lead- 
ers of  all  denominations  for  his  all-embracing 
Interest  in  humanity. 

He  recognizes  only  one  race — the  human 
race — and  he  views  his  diocese  here,  as  he 
said  on  the  occasion  of  his  elevation,  as 
"America  on  a  small  scale,"  embracing  every 
culture,  nationality  and  ethnic  group  and 
reflecting  an  Infinite  variety  of  God's  chil- 
dren. 

These  are  times  that  generate  problems 
and  Issues  for  the  Catholic  church  and  for 
religion  generally,  no  less  than  for  govern- 
ment and  secular  organizations. 

It  should  be  reassuring  to  Catholics  and 
Inspiring  to  others  that  a  man  of  Bishop 
Wright's  caliber  has  been  elevated  to  a  posi- 
tion where  his  learning,  wisdom  and  love  of 
humanity  will  find  even  wider  application. 


(From  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette, 

Mar.  29,  1969) 

Prince  of  the  Church 

Friends  (jf  Bishop  John  J.  Wright  will 
rejoice  in  his  elevation  to  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
a  cardinal  ranks  just  below  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  and  participates  in  the  election  of 
a  new  pope.  As  advisers  to  the  pope,  mem- 
bers of  the  cardinalate  have  a  powerful  In- 
fluence on  ecclesiastical  policy.  Bishop 
Wright's  immersion  in  community  affairs 
has  qualified  him  as  a  persuasive  force  for 
progressive  change. 

Bishop  Wright  combines  political  liberal- 
Ism  with  theological  conservatism.  He  is  not 
the  aloof  prelate  who  chooses  to  stand  above 
the  battle.  His  courageous  espousal  of  civil 
rights  has  drawn  the  fire  of  those  who  believe 
a  clergyman  should  confine  himself  to  broad 
general  endorsements  of  an  abstract  virtue. 
The  democratic  ruler  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Diocese  has  not  merely  given  lip  service  to 
the  cause  of  social  Justice.  He  has  allowed 
latitude  to  activist  Roman  Catholic  priests 
who  have  chosen  to  plunge  into  the  dust  of 
the  political  arena. 

Admiration  of  the  personable  Bishop 
Wright  is  not  denominational.  He  has 
striven  to  serve  all  sectors  of  the  com- 
munity— especially  the  barely  visible  poor. 
Assumption  of  the  scarlet  hat  and  robes  of 
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the  cardinal  confirms  an  eminence  which 
Bishop  Wright  owns  by  nature.  His  scholar- 
ship, sagacity,  courage  and  humor  should 
prove  priceless  assets  for  the  guidance  of 
his  church  in  a  disoriented  time. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Mar.  28,  1969) 

"A  Lot  of  People  Better  Do  a  Lot-  op 

Praying,"  Text  Says 

Here  is  the  text  of  a  statement  by  Cardinal- 
designate  John  J.  Wright: 

"This  news  is  bewildering.  As  of  this  min- 
ute, I  am  not  sure  what  it  means  except  that 
a  lot  of  people  better  do  a  lot  of  praying.  As 
a  priest  I  can  already  do  everything  that  I 
could  possibly  do  as  a  cardinal.  In  the  way  of 
that  which  chlefiy  matters,  like  the  sacra- 
mental service  of  souls  and  the  preaching  of 
the  glory  of  God. 

"HELP    EVEN    MORE 

"As  a  bishop  I  can  do  special  works  for 
peace,  for  the  defense  of  the  faith,  for  social 
Justice,  for  the  Intellectual  life,  for  the  rec- 
onciliation of  God's  people. 

"I  hope  that  as  a  cardinal  I  can  help  even 
more.  Certainly  not  less. 

"Knowing  Pope  Paul  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
things  he  says  and  does,  I  om  sure  he  in- 
tends that  his  cardinals  do  more,  not  less.  He 
will  always  get  a  ready  response  from  me. 

"A  cardinal  has  special  ties  with  the  Holy 
RcOTian  Church.  But  no  scarlet  cords  could 
possibly  tie  me  more  closely  to  Rome  and  the 
Church  universal  over  which  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  holds  the  presidency  of  charity,  and 
to  all  the  loves  I  have  shared  all  my  life  with 
the  parents,  family,  brother  priests,  devout 
nuns,  lay  associates  and  friends  whom  God 
has  given  me  so  generously. 

"Many  of  the  dearest  among  these  friends 
and  co-workers  are  not  at  full  communion 
with  Rome,  but  as  much  as  any,  they  have 
shared  the  Intellectual  and  spiritual  pieties 
which  have  made  me  glad  through  the  years 
of  my  priesthood,  to  echo  Christ  with  a  Ro- 
man heart. 

"PROTESTANT  TRIBUTE 

"One  of  my  most  cherished  Protestant 
teachers  introduced  me  to  the  Latin  poem 
from  which  I  took  my  motto  as  a  bishop. 

"I  particularly  hope  that  people  in  the 
area  served  by  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh — 
and  all  of  them  without  exception — my  own 
people  and  their  neighbors  of  every  color, 
ethnic  culture  and  creed,  who  have  been  so 
generous,  so  good  to  me — are  grateful  that 
the  Holy  Father  thought  of  this  corner  of 
the  world  when  he  was  choosing  members  of 
his  College  of  Cardinals. 

"Pittsburgh  deserves  a  salute  implicit  in 
this  news.  Our  diocese  is  the  church  in  mini- 
ature. Our  six  counties  are  America  In  small 
scale.  Every  culture  Is  here,  every  nation- 
ality, every  ethnic  group,  every  kind  and  con- 
dition of  Adam's  breed,  of  God's  children,  of 
Christ's  brethren. 

"And  the  plain  fact  is  that,  despite  occa- 
sional family  tensions,  we  all  love  one  an- 
other. 

"Moreover,  we  all  know  it. 

"Now  we  must  pray  for  one  another,  all  of 
us  in  the  whole  community,  with  greater 
love  and  more  than  ever. 

"Ten  years  have  taught  me  the  strength 
that  comes  from  the  prayers  of  Pittsburgh 
priests,  Pittsburgh's  sisters,  Pittsburgh's  lay 
people — Catholic.  Protestant,  Jewish  and 
kindly  skeptics,  all  included." 
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passing  of  the  late  President  Eisenhower. 
His  death  leaves  a  great  void  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  American  people.  He 
was  a  courageous  man,  one  who  I  be- 
lieve, truly  reached  heroic  stature. 

He  will  always  stand  in  my  mind  as 
one  of  our  greatest  Americans.  His  record 
and  accomplishments  are  all  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge  and  history.  In  a 
time  of  national  disaster.  Ike  was  there, 
leading  his  country  with  a  moral  force 
and  courage  unparalleled  in  our  country's 
history.  His  decisiveness  and  brilliant 
leadership  swept  our  Nation  to  victory 
during  World  War  n,  banlslilng  the  de- 
plorable tide  of  nazism,  and  giving  free- 
dom-loving people,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  new  hope  for  a  better  life. 

It  was  fitting  that  a  deeply  grateful 
country  would  bestow  its  highest  honor 
on  this  man.  Following  the  mandate  of 
his  people,  he  restored  his  beloved  coun- 
try to  a  period  of  new  calm  and  con- 
fidence. 

The  late  President  Eisenhower  was  all 
that  was  virtuous  and  fine  in  a  human 
being.  From  a  humble  beginning,  a  glori- 
ous career  ensued,  one  filled  with  faith  in 
his  fellow  man,  a  great  love  of  coimtry, 
hard  work  and  determination.  This  was  ^^ 
the  measure  of  the  man.  I  cherish  my 
memories  of  him.  We  shall  not  forget 
him  soon. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31. 1969 

Mr.   BURKE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  deeply  saddened  at  the 
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HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  know,  I  rep- 
resent a  district  which  includes  Beverly 
Hills,  West  HoUj'wood  and  West  Los  An- 
geles, the  home  of  some  of  the  most 
gifted  and  creative  people  in  our  entire 
Nation. 

On  April  23,  1969,  one  such  gifted  mu- 
sician, Lawrence  Lesser,  will  play  cello 
in  an  Important  concert  at  town  hall  in 
Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Lesser,  although  young 
in  years,  already  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  very  diflScult  field  and  will  bring 
great  honor  to  all  Americans  who  ap- 
preciate fine  music. 

Lawrence  Lesser  has  been  hailed  by 
music  critics  throughout  Europe  and  the 
United  States  for  his  compelling  artistry 
and  extraordinary  virtuosity.  He  has  been 
the  recipient  of  outstanding  honors,  in- 
cluding a  prize  at  the  prestigious  Tchai- 
kovsky Competition  in  Moscow. 

A  native  of  Los  Angeles,  a  1956  grad- 
uate of  Beverly  Hills  High  School,  Law- 
rence Lesser  exhibited  talent  at  an  early 
age.  He  graduated  with  honors  from 
Hai-vard  University  in  1961  and  then 
went  to  Europe  under  a  Fulbright  Fel- 
lowship. Mr.  Lesser  won  the  cello  prize 
in  Siena  in  1962  and  concluded  his  year 
with  an  enormously  successful  concert 
tour  In  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

He  was  a  guest  performer  in  the  1966 
Heifetz-Piatigorsky  concerts  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  and  again  in  the  1968  Los  Angeles 
series.  While  in  Russia  in  1966  he  re- 
corded for  "Melodiya",  and  his  recording 
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of  the  Schoenbetg  Cello  Concerto  for  Co- 
lumbia Records  has  recently  appeared. 

Lawrence  Lesaer  is  a  protege  of  Gregor 
Piatlgorsky,  and  Pablo  Casals  has  hailed 
his  artistry.  His  repertoire  is  extensive, 
ranging  from  sttindard  classical  and  ro- 
mantic music  ta  most  of  the  important 
contemporary  works.  He  plays  a  Stainer 
cello  of  rare  beauty,  made  in  1670. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Members 
of  the  House  of  Jlepresentatives  join  me 
In  praising  this  4ne  young  American  who 
shows  great  pror^ise  in  the  field  of  music. 


DWIGHT  D/lVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  HARI^EY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF    VrEST    VTBCUrU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
•-Monday,  March  31,  1969 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker: 
y  warfare  o'er, 
hat  knows  not  breaking; 

fields  no  more, 
nights  of  Waking. 


Soldiers,  rest! 
Sleep  the  sleep 
Dream  of  battl 
Days  of  danger 


Somehow  the  career  of  General  Elsen- 
hower seems  curiously  to  rehearse  that 
of  this  ancient  and  benign  monarch.  For 
with  the  general,  after  war  came  peace, 
and  the  reestablishment  of  stable  socle- 
ties  in  Europe,  and  the  restoration  of 
economic  strength,  and  education,  and 
political  leadership. 

Supported  by  the  adulation  of  the  mil- 
lions, at  home  and  abroad,  he  might  in- 
'^eed  have  been  a  monarch.  The  ego  of 
a  lesser  man,  fed  on  the  approval  of  his 
countrymen,  must  surely  have  responded 
to  the  promptings  of  ambition.  But  he 
was  not  that  lesser  man.  He  chose  not 
"pomp  nor  show,  nor  lofty  place,  not 
boast  above  the  least."  Clothed  in  the 
"majesty  of  humiUty,  his  scepter  wsis 
his  iundliness,  his  grandeur  was  his 
grace." 

At  this  hour,  a  caravan  of  trains  carries 
his  mortal  remains  toward  a  little  coun- 
try town  in  the  Midwest.  There,  in  a 
shrine  as  unpretentious  as  his  life  has 
been,  the  general  will  be  laid  to  rest. 
But  it  is  not  the  all-conquering  general, 
but  the  wise  and  gentle  and  simple 
"father-figure"  who  will  live  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen. 


Soldiers,  rest!  Tliy  warfare  o'er, 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more; 
Sleep  the  sleep  ihat  knows  not  breaking, 
Mom  of  toll,  nfr  night  of  waking. 

-rSuL  Walthi  Scott. 

Destiny  reaches  out  her  hand  and  with 
unerring  accuracy  places  her  finger  on 
the  man  equipped  by  character  and 
training  to  carry  out  her  purposes.  As  the 
war  clouds  gathjered  over  Europe  in  the 
late  1930*s  there  jwas  dire  need  for  a  man 
of  uncommon  virtues.  In  the  armies  of 
the  United  Stages  there  was  an  incon- 
spicuous colonel  Who  could  have  pre- 
(Ucted  that  this  colonel  would  be  selected 
to  lead  the  arme^  might  of  the  free  world 
against  the  violfence  of  a  military  ma- 
chine in  the  hapds  of  a  mad  man?  We 
must  say  that  destiny — or  shall  we  say, 
Divine  Providence — interposed  to  save 
the  world  from  $lavery. 

The  record  oJT  General  Eisenhower's 
achievements  is  blaced  clearly  before  the 
scrutinizing  gazp  of  history.  His  judg- 
ment in  militarjt  action,  his  skill  in  ma- 
nipulating men  and  materials,  his  states- 
manship in  dealing  with  the  complex 
problems  arising  from  diverse  personali- 
ties and  independent  governments,  all 
have  been  analysed  in  detail.  Today  they 
stand  approved!  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  No  such  universal  acclaim  has  ever 
been  attached  previously  to  any  military 
figure  in  all  histpry. 

More  than  t\fo  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  Asia  was  the  arena  in 
which  ambitioifs  kings  struggled  for 
dominance.  Out  of  the  confusion  of  the 
times  came  an  Astonishing  figure,  little 
loiown  to  the  Wpstem  World.  His  name 


was  Asoka,  anc 
that— 


He  la  the  only 
ord  who  abandoned 


it  is  wi'itten  of  him 


military  monarch  on  rec- 
warfare  after  victory. 


After  uniting  Iwhat  is  now  India  into 
a  stable  societyl  he  put  his  genius  to 
work  in  promoti|ig  the  arts  of  peace.  His 
accomplishment*  in  economic  advance- 
ment, in  education,  and  in  social  wel- 
fare seem  almo^  modem  in  scope  and 
in  application  t^  the  needs  of  the  day. 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31,  1969 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
whole  world  mourns  the  passing  of 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  had  him  as  one  of  our  country's 
foremost  military  and  political  leaders. 
We  are  all  the  richer  to  have  been  able 
to  share  him  with  his  family. 

Ike's  boyhood  ideals,  supplemented  by 
his  strict  family  training  and  West 
Point's  4  years  of  emphsisis  on  devotion 
to  duty,  all  stood  him  in  good  stead  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  puritan  ethic  was  constantly  an 
important  factor  in  liis  life  which  re- 
sulted in  his  chief  motivation:  "to  do 
good."  His  driving  dedication  pushed  him 
forward  into  higher  and  higher  respon- 
sibilities, so  that  he  could  implement  the 
ideals  which  he  held — to  improve  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  man. 

This  ambition  came  into  prominent 
focus  at  the  height  of  World  War  II 
when  the  greatest  military  forces  of  the 
world  were  placed  under  his  command, 
and  he  led  them  to  ultimate  victory. 

It  is  no  small  wonder  that  this  position 
of  successful  leadership  led  logically  to 
a  call  from  a  grateful  people,  to  pull  this 
country  together  from  the  ravages  of  a 
war  and  to  become  President.  He  like- 
wise served  ably  in  the  White  House.  Ike 
always  remembered  the  strict  precepts  of 
his  youthful  upbringing.  He  was  a  Gtod- 
fearing  man,  religious  to  the  core,  and 
motivated  by  only  the  highest  ideals. 

Despite  his  militaristic  background. 
General  Eisenhower  was  a  patient, 
kindly,  and  humble  man.  His  personality 
was  warm  and  friendly.  To  know  him, 
was  to  admire  and  love  him.  He  was  a 
special   American    and    an   exceptional 


world  leader.  Not  only  has  he  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  our  citizenry, 
but  citizens  from  all  ends  of  the  earth. 

His  fighting  spirit  was  evident  to  the 
end.  He  fought  valiantly  despite  count- 
less odds,  so  that  he  could  continue  with 
his  pursuit  to  "do  good."  We  shall  mis.s 
him. 

Mrs.  Schneebeli  joins  me  in  extending 
prayers  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
grieving  family. 


ENDANGERED    SPECIES 
LEGISLA-nON 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KAJ^TH 

OP   BflNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation 
to  protect  species  of  animals  which  are 
in  danger  of  extinction  is  an  important 
matter  on  which  this  session  of  Congress 
must  act.  We  must  protect  and  preserve 
the  species  not  only  during  our  genera- 
tion but  during  ones  to  come. 

Hearings  on  the  legislation  were  re- 
cently held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  An  important  statement  on  the 
legislation  was  delivered  to  our  subcom- 
mittee by  a  spokesman  for  the  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Work- 
men, AFL-CIO.  The  statement  was  ap- 
plauded by  subcommittee  members  from 
both  parties. 

The  significance  of  the  testimony  is 
that  this  labor  union,  which  represents 
leather  tannery  and  fur  workers,  as  well 
as  food  industry  employees,  greatly 
feared  the  endangered  species  legislation 
last  year.  It  was  afraid  the  legislation, 
as  written  last  year,  would  threaten  its 
members  with  further  job  losses  in  two 
already  declining  industries.  At  the  same 
time,  the  union  felt  that  the  objectives 
of  the  legislation  should  be  achieved. 

The  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen,  AFL-CIO,  set  about 
trying  to  find  a  common  ground  with 
conservation  groups  and  the  sponsors  of 
the  legislation.  It  not  only  succeeded,  but 
it  also  bridged  much  of  the  gap  between 
the  fur  and  leather  industry  manage- 
ments and  the  conservation  groups.  The 
amendments  which  the  union  proposed 
not  only  would  ease  its  fears,  but  also 
further  the  goads  of  the  conservation 
groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen,  AFL-CIO,  and  its  two  execu- 
tive ofQcers,  President  Thc«nas  J.  Lloyd 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  Patrick  E.  Gor- 
man, for  their  imaginative,  considerate, 
arid  statesmanlike  approach  to  this 
problem.  They  certainly  deserve  congrat- 
ulations. 

The  testimony  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee gives  a  forthright  and  frank 
account  of  the  imion's  position  in  the 
past  and  today,  the  actions  it  took  and 
the  recommendations  it  made  to  our  sub- 
committee. Under  imanimous  consent  I 
include  the  statement  in  the  Rbcoro,  as 
follows : 
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STATBMXNT     BT     ABNOLD     MATSR,     LSOISLATIVK 
Rn>R«8KNTATIVF,    AMALGAMATED    MKAT    COT- 

ras    AND    Bdtchkb    Workmen,    AFL-CIO, 

CONCmNINO    ENDANOKBKD    SPECHM    LWWSLA- 

TioN,  Bktore  the  Subcommittib  on  Fish- 
eries AND  Wildlife  Conservation,  Commit- 
tee ON  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheriis, 
Febritart  20,  1969 

My  name  Is  Arnold  Mayer.  I  am  the  Legis- 
lative Representative  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  (AFL- 
CIO). 

The  Amalgamated  la  a  labor  union  with 
500,000  members  organized  In  about  700 
Local  Unions  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  Amalgamated  and  Its  Local 
Unions  have  contracts  with  thousands  of  em- 
ployers In  the  meat,  retail,  poultry,  egg,  can- 
ning, leather,  flah  proceeslng  and  fur  indus- 
tries. 

About  36.000  of  our  members  work  In  the 
fur  and  leather  tanning  industries.  Some  of 
these  members  are  Involved  with  the  en- 
dangered species  legislation. 

Appearing  with  me  Is  Henry  Foner.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Joint  Boiutl.  Fur.  Leather  and 
Machine  Workers  Union  In  New  Tork.  The 
Joint  Board  combines  some  of  our  fur  proc- 
essing and  leather  tanning  Local  Unions. 

REASONS    FOB    PAST    CONCERN 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  appear  today  to  offer  strong  sup- 
port for  legislation  to  conserve  endangered 
species.  Aa  you  know,  our  Union  was  quite 
concerned  about  this  legislation  last  year. 
We  should  like  to  explain  what  our  concern 
was  and  what  has  happened  to  ease  our  anx- 
ieties about  the  legislation. 

When  the  endangered  species  legislation 
was  moving  through  Congress  last  year,  some 
of  our  tur  and  leather  Local  Unions  greatly 
feared  that  the  bUl's  ban  on  the  Importation 
of  certain  animal  skins  may  cause  Job  losses. 
Three  background  factors  made  that  fear 
very  real  and  very  pressing.  They  are: 

(1)  Both  the  fur  and  the  leather  tanning 
industries  are  declining  In  employment.  Vir- 
tually every  year,  additional  companies  close 
plants  and  shops.  Men  and  women  who  have 
worked  In  these  Industries  for  decades  are 
without  Jobs.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  these  employees  have  done  most  of  their 
adult  lives,  it  generally  is  not  easy  for  them 
or  the  Union  to  find  substitute  employment 
offering  them  an  equal  standard  of  living. 

Therefore  In  these  two  Industries,  any  pos- 
sible threat  to  present  employment  Is  looked 
upon  with  special  fear  and  special  anxiety. 

(2)  Because  of  past  Congressional  actions, 
the  fur  industry  has  suffered  the  export  of 
some  of  Its  work  and  business  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  most  notable  of  these  experiences 
is  the  result  of  a  provision  In  the  Trade 
Agreement  Extension  Act  of  1951  which  bans 
the  importation  Into  the  U.S.  of  seven  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  furs. 

The  stated  reason  for  this  action — taken 
during  the  height  of  the  Cold  War— was  to 
deny  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  an 
American  market  for  their  furs.  But  manu- 
factured garments  made  of  these  furs  con- 
tinued and  still  continue  to  come  Into  the 
U.S.  freely.  The  skins  are  processed  and  the 
garments  made  in  Western  Europe.  The  fin- 
ished product  Is  then  Imported  Into  the  U.S. 
and  sold  here.  The  only  result  of  the  legls- 
laUon  Is  that  perhaps  thousands  of  U.S.  Jobs 
have  been  lost  by  an  already  declining  Indus- 

^^■ 

Because  of  this  and  some  other  experi- 
ences, the  Local  Unions  are  especially  sen- 
sitive to  new  legislation  concerning  fur  Im- 
portation bans. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  H.R.  11618.  the  leg- 
islation which  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  year,  actually  heightened 
these  fears.  For  example,  that  bill  did  not 
specifically  provide  any  hearing  procedures 
on    the    listing   of    endangered    or    banned 
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species.  It  did  not  provide  for  action  to  as- 
sure that  other  nations  will  pass  slmUar 
legislation.  The  bUl  could  have  made  Ulegal 
those  skins  which  were  already  on  hand  and 
on  which  work  nUght  be  done.  And  so  on. 

We  know  there  was  no  intention  by  the 
legislation's  drafters  or  sponsors  to  do  any 
harm  to  the  Jobs  of  our  members.  That  is 
obvious.  But  our  Local  Unions  fully  realize 
that  laws  are  written  to  be  enforced  for  a 
very  long  time.  The  determinant  of  what  the 
leglalaUon  will  do  In  the  distant  future  Ilea 
entirely  In  Its  provisions  and  Its  legislative 
history.  The  existing  provisions  of  H.R.  11618 
provide  no  protection  against  Job  losses  and 
exportation  and  therefore  contributed  to  the 
already  existing  anxiety. 

union's  dilemma 

Obviously,  our  Union  has  an  obligation  to 
deal  •  with  any  Job  loss  danger  which  our 
members  face.  On  the  other  hand,  we  also 
found  the  objectives  of  the  endangered  spe- 
cies legislation  to  be  desirable  and  acUon  to 
implement  these  goals  to  be  necessary. 

We  faced  a  dilemma.  We  felt  quite  uncom- 
fortable. 

We  decided  that  we  must  find  a  solution 
to  the  dilemma.  We  decided  to  work  with  the 
conservation  groups,  the  industry  groups,  In- 
terior Department  officials,  members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  staffs  to  discover  ways  in 
which  the  objectives  of  the  legislation  could 
be  achieved,  but  at  the  same  time,  possible 
Job  losses  would  be  curtaUed. 

We  realized  then  and  we  reaUze  today  that 
this  legislation  will  cause  some  Job  losses 
under  any  circumstances.  Some  may  argue 
that  these  losses  may  be  comparatively  few 
and  that  the  Jobs  would  dUappear  anyway 
when  the  animals  become  extinct.  That  point 
may  be  quite  true.  But  even  a  few  Jobs  held 
only  for  a  year  or  two  are  Important  In  a 
declining  Industry. 

The  point  Is  we  will  undoubtedly  lose  some 
Jobs.  But  we  want  to  limit  that  loss.  And 
that  Is  what  we  set  out  to  do. 


discussions  and  meetings 
We  have  held  several  dozen  meetings  with 
various  Individuals  and  groups  Involved  with 
all  or  different  aspects  of  this  legislation.  We 
have  frankly  discussed  our  problems  with 
them  and  we  have  sought  solutions. 

These  dUcusslons  began  during  the  Con- 
gressional session  last  year.  They  got  under- 
way when  we  Joined  fur  and  leather  manage- 
ment representatives  In  a  conference  with 
Interior  Department  officials.  As  a  result  of 
this  conversation,  some  subsequent  talks  and 
various  discussions  held  only  between  the 
management  representatives  and  Interior  of- 
ficials, the  Department  proposed  very  Im- 
portant changes  In  the  legislation. 

Although  these  amendments  did  not  pro- 
vide the  solution,  they  were  a  great  step 
forward.  They  came  at  the  end  of  the  Con- 
gressional session  when  time  was  running 
out  for  more  conversations  and  further  ac- 
tion could  not  be  assured. 

We  continued  the  talks  with  conversation 
groups  after  the  Congressional  adjournment. 
In  mid-December,  we  Invited  as  many  of 
the  Interested  conservationists  as  we  could 
reach  representatives  of  the  two  Congres- 
sional Committees.  Interior  Department  offi- 
cials, fur  Industry  representetlves  and 
leather  Industry  representatives  to  a  Jan- 
uary 6  meeting  to  discuss  the  legislation 
fully  It  was  the  first  time  that  manage- 
ment representatives  from  the  affected  In- 
dustries and  conservation  leaders  had  ever 

met.  ^  .    , . 

That  meeting  and  a  subsequent  one  held 
on  February  7  were  very  successful.  I  do 
not  mean  that  everyone  agreed  with  every- 
one else.  But  fears  were  fully  aired  and  efforts 
made  to  deal  with  them.  Anger  was  ex- 
pressed and  cleared  up.  And  most  Important 
^ll,  differences  were  narrowed, 
these  meetings,  our  Union  found  Itaell 
te  middle  between  the  Industries  and  con- 
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servatlonlsts.  This  1b  true  literally,  because 
we  had  caUed  the  meeting,  chaired  It  and 
tried  to  serve  as  a  bridge  In  them.  This  la 
true  figuratively  because  we  found  that  our 
views  were  somewhere  between  the  two  sides. 

Our  own  position — the  way  out  of  our 
dilemma— Jelled  during  the  meetings  and 
the  conversations.  It  is  to  support  H.R.  4813. 
to  propose  one  major  amendment,  two  miner 
ones  and  to  suggest  a  provision  for  the  Com- 
mittee's report. 

Our  position  and*  our  proposed  amend- 
ments do  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  any  of 
the  groups.  We  made  our  proposals  clear 
during  the  February  7  meeting  and  other 
conversations.  We  found  much  support  for 
our  position  and — as  far  as  I  know — no  oppo- 
sition. I 

support   of   H.R.    4812 

We  strongly  support  BM.  4812.  "This  meas- 
ure was  proposed  by  the  Johnson  Admlnlf- 
tratlon  before  it  left  office  and  was  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee,  Rep.  Edward  A.  Garmatz.  It 
reflects  some  of  the  changes  sought  by  our 
Union  and  other  organizations  last  year  when 
we  complained  about  provisions  of  S.JR. 
11618. 

Some  of  the  Improvements  of  HJl.  4812 
over  previous  House  bills  are: 

1.  It  provides  Interested  groups  and  per- 
sona opportunities  to  comment  on  the  actual 
determination  to  list  specific  endangered 
species.  Organizations  and  Individuals  can 
make  their  views  offlclaUy  known  to  the  Sec- 
retary both  before  he  complies  the  llat  and 
when  It  Is  published. 

2.  It  encourages  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  to  conserve 
and  protect  the  endangered  species.  Such  ac- 
tion Is  absolutely  essential  to  prevent  the 
export  of  fur  and  leather  Jobs  and  business 
to  other  nations  as  a  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Frankly,  we  believe  this  provision  needs 
some  strengthening  and  will  suggest  an  ad- 
ditional section  later  In  this  statement. 

3.  It  makes  clear  that  the  threat  of  total 
extinction  must  apply  to  the  entire  species 
or  subspecies  wherever  fovmd  and  not  merely 
a  species  or  subspecies  In  a  particular 
country. 

4.  It  provides  for  hardship  cases  In  which 
a  firm  contracted  for  sltlns  before  a  particu- 
lar species  was  banned.  The  firm  must  prove 
Its  case  to  the  Secretary  before  it  Is  per- 
mitted to  Import  the  skins. 

This  provision  may  be  important  to  some 
firms  which  are  poorly  capitalized  and  can- 
not afford  the  loss  of  the  money  paid  In  the 
contracts.  In  these  Industries,  where  many 
firms  are  shaky,  such  a  hardship  provision 
could  avoid  a  Job  Jeopardy. 

5.  It  provides  for  delisting  If  a  specie  is 
found  by  the  Secreitary  to  have  IncraBsedj  in 
numbers  to  a  point  where  it  is  no  longer 
threatened  with  extinction.  If  this  were  to, 
occur  with  some  species  commercially  useful 
in  the  fur  and  leather  Industry,  work  could 
begin  again  and  Jobs  would  Increase. 

foreign  action  on  endangered  species 
During  the  meetings  with  the  various  In- 
terested groups,  the  two  points  discussed 
most  were:  (a)  the  need  to  get  other  na- 
tions—partlciUarly  other  fur  processing  and 
leather  tanning  nations — to  Join  in  the  con- 
servation effort  on  endangered  species  and 
(b)  the  need  for  sUndards  on  how  a  species 
is  determined  to  be  endangered.  We  have 
some  recommendations  in  both  areas. 

Concerning  other  nations,  we  believe  some 
stronger  language  Is  needed  than  now  exists 
in  Section  5  of  H.R.  4812.  Obviously,  the  goal 
of  conserving  the  species  will  not  be  met  If 
the  U.S.  bans  the  importation,  but  other  na- 
tions do  not.  Also,  we  greatly  fear  that  un- 
less other  nations  provide  a  similar  ban. 
fur  and  leather  Jobs  may  be  exported,  as  oc- 
curred In  the  previously  menUoned  cases  of 
the  Soviet  and  Chinese  furs. 
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STANDARDS  FOR  t:  IE  LISTING  OF  SPECIES 

Great  fear  has  I  een  expressed  by  some 
parts  of  the  fur  an  i  leather  industries  and 
by  some  of  our  Loca  1  Unions  concerning  the 
absence  of  specific  si  andards  for  determining 
what  species  are  endangered.  In  our  various 
tried  to  arrive  at  some 
standards  which  wduld  both  conserve  rare 
animals  and  also  pre  vide  a  guarantee  against 
any  arbitrary  action  by  a  Secretary  sometime 
In  the  future. 

Very  frankly,  we|  have  been  unable  to 
come  up  with  any  such  provision.  Existing 
species  are  so  varlef  that  a  standard  to  fit 
sdl  has  escaped  us. 

We  do  have  several  suggestions  to  make 
for  decreasing  the  fe  ir  which  still  exists  con- 
cerning the  relativi  absence  of  standards. 
These  suggestions  (o  not  limit  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  In  U  itlng  endangered  species, 
but  they  would  provl  de  some  recourse  against 
possible  arbitrary  actions. 

We  urge  that: 

1.  The  CommitteJB  report  accompanying 
the  endangered  speiies  bill  specifically  in- 
strtict  the  Department  that  in  the  case  of 

used  in  U.S.  manufac- 
turing, the  Departiient  must  be  especially 
careful  that  the  e'ldence  concerning  the 
danger  of  its  extln:tlon  fully  Justifies  its 
listing. 

2.  The  bill  again  i)eciflcally  mentions  the 
for  the  Conservation  of 
Resources  in  Sec.  3  of 

HJl.  4812  as  an  orga<il2ation  to  be  consulted. 
Other  bills  specif  cally  named  this  very 
prestigious  and  knoi  irledgeable  organization. 
For  some  reason,  itii  mention  was  dropped 
from  H_R.  4812.  Since  this  international 
group  has  the  great  sst  amount  of  data  and 
compiles  the  Red  pata  Books,  it  should 
again  be  named  in  thje  legislation. 

3.  Either  the  bill  cr  the  Committee  report 
Qo  species  or  subspecies 
not  considered  rare  and 


should  provide  that 

will  be  listed  that  is 

endangered  in  the  lied  Data  Books  of  the 

International  Union  .for  the  Conservation  of 

Nature  and  Natural  Ifesources. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

During  the  February  7tb  meeting  of  the 
various  organizations,  Interior  Department 
officials  were  asked  whether  any  species  which 
was  not  in  the  Red  Data  Books  would  be 
listed.  They  answered,  "No." 

These  volumes  are  the  main  ww..^wide 
source  of  Information  In  this  area.  The  Com- 
mittee can  thereby  ease  fears  about  the  pos- 
sible listings  in  the  future  without  sacrific- 
ing any  authority  of  the  Secretary  by  writing 
the  Red  Data  Books  into  the  legislation  or 
report. 

SPEEDT    ENACTMENT 

In  closing  we  again  want  to  voice  our  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4812.  We  urge  your  approval  of 
this  bill  with  the  suggested  amendments.  We 
hope  Congress  will  enact  this  legislation 
shortly. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  us  this 
opportunity  to  present  our  views. 


April  2,  1969    I   j^jyril  2,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE    MAGNITUDE    AND    ECONOMIC 
IMPACT  OF  GENERAL  AVIATION 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969,  the  Utility  Air- 
plane Council  of  Aerospace  Industries 
Association  released  the  results  of  an 
important  study  on  the  impact  of  gen- 
eral aviation,  now  and  in  the  future. 
General  aviation  is  making  sizable  and 
significant  contributions  to  our  way  of 
life  and  to  the  national  economy.  The 
findings  of  the  study  were  discussed  at  a 
briefing  in  Washington  yesterday  and 
followed  by  a  summarization  by  Joseph 
T.  Geutlng,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Utility 
Airplane  Council  entitled  "Tl^e  Magni- 
tude and  Economic  Impact  of  General 
Aviation." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  Mr.  Geuting's 
address  made  on  occasion  of  the  public 
release  of  the  research  study  commis- 
sioned with  R.  Dixon  Speas  Associates 
by  the  Utility  Airplane  Council: 

Aviation  has  changed  the  face  of  business 
in  the  United  States — in  truth.  In  the 
world — In  little  more  than  a  generation.  Air 
travel  is  no  longer  an  adventure,  it  is  a 
necessity. 

The  airlines  have  made  great  strides,  as 
they  have  developed  the  finest  system  of 
scheduled  air  transportation  in  the  entire 
world.  America's  commercial  airlines  provide 
service  for  millions  of  people  and  tons  of 
cargo  between  major  metropolitan  centers  in 
the  United  States  and  around  the  globe. 
General  aviation  strengthens  and  completes 
the  nation's  air  transportation  system. 
Whereas  the  airlines  provide  service  to  about 
600  places,  general  aircraft  fly  to  and  from 
all  of  the  nation's  civil  alrj)orts — numbering 
about  10,000 — located  in  many  places  in  all 
of  the  fifty  States. 

The  most  expensive  camera  will  produce  a 
clear  picture  only  if  the  subject  Is  in  focus. 
The  varying  views  expressed  about  today's 
air  transportation  problems  often  result  In  a 
fuzzy  Image.  Due  to  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lems, it  Is  time  to  trade  in  our  distorted 
lenses  and  look  at  the  subject  with  high 
resolution,  wide  angle  equipment. 

To  better  focus  In  on  what  the  real  prob- 
lems are,  let's  acknowledge  that  our  view- 
finder  sees  that  the  basic  subject,  our 
nation's  great  air  transportation  system,  is 
composed  of  the  schedtiled  airlines  and  gen- 


eral aviation.  While  on  the  one  hand  they 
are  two  distinct  elements  of  the  nation's 
total  air  transportation  system  they  are 
identical  In  one  very  fundamental  respect, 
their  objective  is  satisfying  the  total  re- 
quirements of  the  air  traveler. 

Their  combined  strength,  however.  Is  the 
sum  of  their  different  functions.  While  the 
airlines  operate  over  specified  routes  at 
sf>ecific  times,  general  aircraft  move  when 
and  where  they  must  in  order  to  conform 
to  times  set  by  the  air  traveler.  Thus,  the 
needs  of  the  public  are  served  through  two 
separate  systems  each  interdependent  ujKjn 
the  other  and  together  forming  one  complete 
system. 

This  Is  the  true  picture  of  the  air  trans- 
portation system  which  exists  today.  It  is  the 
same  successful  system  which  will  exist  ten 
years  from  now — although  it  will  then  be 
greatly  expanded.  Its  continued  success,  and 
Its  concurrent  ability  to  greatly  contribute 
to  the  national  economy,  depends  on  under- 
standing and  cooperative  efforts  by  the  pub- 
lic, public  officials,  and  aviation  Industry 
leaders. 

Since  general  aviation  provides  98  percent 
of  the  aircraft  in  the  total  air  transportation 
system,  has  91  percent  of  the  licensed  pUots, 
flies  79  percent  of  all  airplane  hours  and  71 
percent  of  all  air  miles,  carries  50  percent  of 
all  passengers  and  is  making  a  continually 
growing  impact  on  the  national  economy, 
there  should  be  no  doubts  that  general  avia- 
tion is  a  full  partner  in  America's  National 
Aviation  System. 

And,  In  realizing  that  by  1980  the  present 
fleet  of  more  than  122,200  general  aviation 
aircraft  will  have  more  than  doubled,  that 
there  will  be  1,400,000  pilots  as  opposed  to 
600.000  today  will  fly  63  million  hours  (nearly 
three  times  the  total  hours  in  1967)  and  fur- 
ther realizing  that  the  direct  contribution  of 
general  aviation  to  the  national  economy  will 
have  Increased  from  $2.2  billion  in  1967  to 
$7.1  billion,  it  Is  vitally  important  that  the 
planners  of  the  National  Aviation  System 
have  adequate  information  on  which  to  base 
their  plans. 

Certainly  some  of  the  Information  set  forth 
in  the  study  prepared  for  the  Utility  Airplane 
Council  by  R.  Dixon  Speas  Associates  is  star- 
tling— startling,  that  Is,  In  the  light  of  pre- 
vious proprietary  Industry  and  other  studies 
which  past  experience  shows  have  on  the 
whole  been  conservative.  Frankly,  we  have  a 
nagg^ing  feeling  today  that  these  new  projec- 
tions— though  soundly  based — ^may  well 
prove  conservative.  The  past  performance  of 
the  general  aviation  Industry  has  caused  us 
to  so  think. 

There  have  been  several  great  strides  made 
by  general  aviation  in  the  past  two  decades: 

The  Introduction  of  the  light  twin-engined 
aircraft  greatly  broadened  the  utility  of  light 
aircraft  for  business  and  corporate  use; 

Modern  low  cost  aircraft  particularly  suit- 
able for  training  has  broadened  the  base  and 
opened  the  field  for  a  whole  new  generation 
of  private  pilots  to  learn  to  fly  in  aircraft 
essentially  Identical  to  those  they  will  use  as 
they  increase  their  flying  skills  and  put  air- 
craft to  work  in  their  day  to  day  activities; 

The  advent  of  the  small  turbined  powered 
aircraft,  pure  and  prop  jet,  with  pressurized 
cabins,  has  further  increased  utility  for  cor- 
porate and  business  use; 

Air  taxi  and  commuter  type  service  to  sup- 
plement and  feed  airline  service  is  now  accel- 
erating rapidly  using  typical  general  aviation 
aircraft;  and 

Not  the  least  of  the  strides,  in  fact,  a  giant 
stride.  Is  the  availability  of  a  wide  variety  of 
highly  reliable,  low  cost,  electronic  navigation 
and  communication  equipments  which  places 
general  aviation  on  a  par  with  the  airlines  in 
the  ability  to  fully  use  the  National  Aviation 
System.  In  fact  it  was  a  general  aviation  air- 
craft which  was  first  certificated  for  CAT  11 
Operations. 


Growth  Is  evident  In  other  ways.  In  1954 
the  general  aviation  Industry  produced  3,071 
aircraft  with  a  manufacturers'  net  billing 
value  of  $43.4  million;  In  1956  the  industry 
produced  6,738  aircraft  valued  at  $103.7  mil- 
lion; and  In  1968 — 13,698  aircraft  were 
shipped  with  a  value  of  $425,682,000.  1980  do- 
mestic sales  alone  are  projected  to  have  a 
value  of  1.6  billion  dollars.  When  It  U  pointed 
out  that  more  than  20  percent  of  today's  pro- 
duction is  exported  and  export  sales  have 
also  shown  a  strong  and  continuing  growth 
trend,  the  1980  sales  outlook  becomes  even 
more  significant. 

The  trend-line  shows  strong  and  continu- 
ing growth  which  has  been  greatly  acceler- 
ated within  the  most  recent  past.  Paced  with 
the  facts  of  past  growth  and  the  future  po- 
tential, it  becomes  increasingly  Important 
that  planners  have  adequate  information. 
The  members  of  the  Utility  Airplane  Council, 
as  well  as  other  elements  of  the  aviation  In- 
dustry and  government,  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  evolving  problems.  We  have 
known  for  many  years  that  the  complexi- 
ties lacing  a  National  Aviation  System  were 
increasing  by  quantum  leaps  as  the  expan- 
sion and  Improvement  of  the  nation's  air- 
ports and  airways  was  lagging  behind — at  an 
Increasing  rate — the  Introduction  and  use 
of  more  and  better  equipped  aircraft  In  both 
the  airline  and  the  general  aircraft  fieets. 

The  UAC  study  not  only  indicates  an  al- 
ready significant  contribution  to  the  na- 
tion's air  transportation  economy  by  general 
aviation  but  a  future  of  much  greater  signifi- 
cance and  national  impact. 

Unfortunately  some  of  the  ways  that  the 
problems  of  the  National  Aviation  System 
were  brought  to  the  general  public's  atten- 
tion tended  to  cloud  the  basic  issues  and 
needs  and  caused  some  to  cry  out  for  con- 
straints. The  solution  to  air  transportation 
problems  will  not  serve  the  public  Interest 
through  constraints  on  any  portion  of  civil 
aviation.  Tliere  has  to  be  a  better  way. 

We  believe  the  Information  contained  In 
the  UUlity  Airplane  Councll-R.  Dixon  Speas 
Associates  study  adds  substantially  to  the 
knowledge  of  general  aviation  and  its  overall 
importance  as  an  integral  part  of  the  na- 
tion's transportation  economy.  In  recent 
months  there  has  been  an  emergence  of  a 
broader  public  understanding  that  air  trans- 
portation Is  an  essential  national  asset.  If 
the  geheral  public  is  to  benefit  from  air 
transportation  it  must  undersUnd  It  in  Its 
total  sense,  commercial  airline  plus  general 
aviation  operations. 

Planners  particularly  must  have  detailed 
knowledge  of  this  totality.  A  principal  objec- 
tive of  the  study  was  to  provide  new  infor- 
mation to  assist  responsible  planning  bodies 
at  national  and  local  levels  in  assessing  the 
requirements  of  the  airport/airways  system, 
and  for  planning  related  facilities  adequate 
to  match  growth  patterns. 

These  factors  influenced  the  Utility  Air- 
plane Council  in  its  assignment  to  R.  Dixon 
Speas  Associates.  In  preparing  the  study, 
Speas  Associates  were  given  freedom  as  to 
methodology  and  reporting  techniques.  They 
were  also  to  assume  that  no  unusual  con- 
straints would  be  placed  on  any  segment  of 
clvU  aviation. 

It  is  our  belief  that  "The  Magnitude  and 
Economic  Impact  of  General  Aviation"  pre- 
sents a  new  spectrum  in  the  study  of  general 
aviation.  It  provides  information  of  a  nature 
and  in  a  form  not  previously  available  from 
any  source,  exclusive  of  proprietary  studies 
conducted  by  members  of  the  industry  for 
specialized  segments  of  various  markets.  It 
should  also  be  clearly  stated  that  the  study 
was  not  made  with  any  thought  of  either 
discounting  or  displacing  previous  industry 
or  government  studies.  The  sole  objective  was 
to  provide  new  and  additional  information  so 
vitally  needed  by  government  and  Industry 
planners  for  an  adequate  airways/airports 
system. 


The  study  provides  factual  support  to  the 
strong  belief  long  held  by  the  general  aviation 
community  that  general  aviation  is  making 
sizeable  and  significant  contributions  to  the 
national  economy;  and  a  high  positive  rela- 
tionship was  found  between  Gross  National 
Product  and  the  changing  levels  of  general 
aviation  activity  permitting  more  accurate 
forecasting  based  on  highly  developed  avail- 
able forecasts  of  GNP. 

Overall,  the  fleet  is  forecast  to  grow  from 
122,200  units  in  1967  to  260,000  in  1980,  an 
Increase  of  112.8  percent. 

Whereas  growth  will  occur  in  all  forms  of 
general  aircraft,  the  highest  growth  rate  will 
occur  in  turbine  powered  units — both  turbo- 
prop and  pvu-e  jets.  Please  note,  I  said  rate. 
The  piston  powered  aircraft,  in  great  variety; 
will  dominate  the  general  aircraft  fleet  for 
many  years  to  come. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  UAC  study  places 
general  aviation  hours  flown  at  24.4  million. 
The  forecast  of  hours  flown  projects  a  7.6 
percent  annual  compound  growth  rate 
through  1980  going  from  24.4  million  in  1967 
to  63.4  million  in  1980. 

This  is  carried  over  into  aircraft  move- 
ments estimated  to  be  98  milUcn  in  1967  and 
projected  to  242  million  in  1980. 

Flight  hours  and  aircraft  movements  are 
based  on  counts  at  some  300  airports  where 
the  FAA  has  control  towers.  This  then  can 
only  be  an  approximation  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  general  aviation  flights  and  flight  hours 
since  there  are  nearly  10,000  airports  in  the 
United  States. 

One  might  add  that  of  the  top  ten  airports 
in  the  nation  in  the  number  of  movements, 
three  are  general  aviation  airports  with  no 
airline  service  at  all.  Of  these,  Opa-Locka, 
Florida  has  as  many  or  more  operations  as 
O'Hare  which  is  considered  the  busiest  air- 
port In  the  world. 

Movements  are  indicative  of  the  number  of 
people  carried.  Studies  suggest  that  general 
aviation  now  carries  50  percent  as  many  pas- 
sengers in  mter-city  travel  as  do  t!ie  nation's 
certificated  airlines.  This  can  also  b3  exi^ccted 
to  grow  as  can  the  use  of  general  aviation 
aircraft  for  cargo  and  mall.  The  Utility  Air- 
plane Council-R.  Dixon  Speas  Associates 
study  indicates  that  where  100  million  peo- 
ple were  carried  in  1967,  this  ni;mber  will  in- 
crease to  317  milUou  by  1980  Cargo  will  in- 
crease from  250.000  tons  in  1967  to  one  mil- 
lion tons  and,  as  we  mentioned  earlier,  the 
number  of  pilots  will  more  than  double  from 
617,000  today  to  more  than  1.4  million  by 
1980. 

While  the  growth  of  the  fleet,  numbers 
of  pilots,  flying  hours,  people  and  cargo  car- 
ried are  themselves  demonstrative  of  explo- 
sive growth,  the  economic  impact  is  also 
very  great. 

Utilizing  the  statistics  supplied  by  the  R. 
Dixon  Speas  Associates  report,  the  Utility 
Airplane  Council  prepared  a  somewhat  more 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  economic  Im- 
pact both  in  a  direct  and  in  an  indirect 
sense.  Utilizing  standard  procedures  and  an 
input-output  matrix  of  a  type  which  Is 
readily  available  to  economists.  It  has  been 
determined  that  in  the  time  period  1967  to 
1980  general  aviation  direct  and  Indirect  eco- 
nomic impact  win  grow  to  approximately  15 
billion  dollars.  This  growth  will  also  be  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  total  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  GNP  is  expected  to  Increase 
by  143.1  percent,  while  general  aviation  In- 
crease wlU  be  on  the  order  of  220.4  percent. 
General  aviation's  contribution  to  Gross 
National  Product  as  a  proportion  of  total 
GNP  should  increase  from  .62%  to  .82%. 

The  rapid  growth  of  both  airline  and  gen- 
eral aviation  is  outstripping  and  out-pacing 
the  capacities  of  many  of  the  nation's  air- 
ports and  portions  of  its  air  traffic  control 
system.  ThU  growing  lack  of  adequate  ca- 
pacity, which  the  government  has  publicly 
stated  Is  not  a  safety  problem,  could  have  a 
serious  effect,  unless  corrected  and  corrected 
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quickly,  on  realizing  the  maximum  economic 
potential  of  this  industry. 

It  is  an  economic  problem  because  if  the 
airport  and  air  traffic  control  system  is  not 
continuously  improved  and  expanded  it  will 
constrain  the  growth  potential  of  all  forms 
of  air  transportation  and  the  nation  will 
suffer  economic  penalties. 

But,  with  proper  national  attention  to  ade- 
quately support  and  improve  the  nation's 
airports  and  airways — or  the  National  Avia- 
tion System  as  it  is  now  called— the  bene- 
ficial growth  projected  will  easily  be  atlair.ed. 
The  performance  of  the  general  aviation  in- 
dustry In  the  past  decade  is  ample  proof  of 
this. 

Unlike  transportation  conducted  on  the 
surface  with  rivers,  oceans,  and  mountain 
ranges  imposing  natural  barriers,  uir  trans- 
portation moves  in  a  mighty  ocean  of  air 
which  encompasses  the  entire  world.  This  air 
ocean  connects  every  place  with  every  other 
place.  It  touches  all  people  from  the  most 
primitive  to  those  Uvlng  in  advanced  centers 
of  civilization.  How  this  ocean  of  air  is  used 
win  mark  man's  progress  in  the  next  year, 
the  jiext  decade,  the  next  century. 

Progress  is  man's  distinctive  mark.  But 
progress  is  not  accidental.  It  must  be  planned 
for  and  paid  for.  The  members  of  the  Utility 
Airplane  Council  believe  that  air  transporta- 
tion today — all  air  transportation — Is  the 
distinct  mark  of  progress,  and  Is  vitally  nec- 
essary to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
United  States. 


DWIGHT   DAVID    EISENHOWER 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

C.F    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31.  1969 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  great  man,  a  man  whoso  dedicated 
service  to  his  Nation  in  the  military, 
as  a  civilian  leader,  and  finally  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  oilers  to  all 
of  us  in  public  life  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple for  each  of  us  to  follow  to  the  full 
extent  of  our  capabilities. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was  bom  on 
the  Texas  frontier  and  reared  in  the 
midst  of  a  pioneer  environment  in  the 
Middle  West.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
family  of  limited  financial  means  but  of 
unlimited  ideals  and  family  spirit.  This 
background  and  the  strength  of  his  fam- 
ily provided  the  foundation  on  which  he 
grew  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  men 
the  world  has  known  this  century. 

Eisenhower,  the  general,  earned  a 
unique  place  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion because  of  his  tremendous  ability  to 
mobilize  not  only  the  forces  of  our  own 
country  but  the  forces  of  our  AUies  for 
the  greatest  amphibious  assault  the 
world  has  ever  known,  crossing  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  on  June  6,  1944,  to  com- 
mence the  long  march  which  he  led  to 
return  freedom  to  Europe. 

Eisenhower,  the  statesman,  after  World 
War  II,  served  the  free  world  as  orga- 
nizer and  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Through  his  wisdom  and  guidance.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  in  this  capacity  con- 
tributed to  the  rebirth  of  free  Europe. 
The   healthy    societies    and   economies 
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these  liberated  nations  enjoy  today,  es- 
pecially as  they  are  compared  to  their 
counterparts  sttll  behind  the  Iron  Ciu"- 
tain,  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  Job 
which  he  undertook  after  achieving  vic- 
tory in  World  War  n. 

Elsenhower,  the  President,  served  all 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  putting  aside 
any  thought  of  partisan  differences.  I 
can  say  personilly  that  I  felt  it  a  priv- 
ilege and  a  pleasure  to  work  with  this 
man  who  sat  in  the  White  House  during 
the  first  2  years  that  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  a  soldier  by  education 
and  profession;  was  truly  a  man  of 
peace.  His  honeisty,  his  open,  warm  per- 
sonality, generated  tnist  and  faith  in 
him  as  a  leader*  not  only  on  the  part  of 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation  but  on  the 
part  of  the  military  and  political  leaders 
and .  individual  citizens  throughout  the 
world.. This  confidence  in  his  personal 
ability  and  Intagrlty,  I  believe,  were  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  the  Eisenhpwer  years  represent  the 
longest  period  df  peace  this  Nation  has 
known  for  manty  decades. 

Mrs.  Johnson  sjid  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  MJrs.  Elsenhower  and  the 
members  of  thel  family. 


BYELORUSS^  INDEPENDENCE 


<$> 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 


NKW    JnSXT 


IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdai/,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  1969  is  the 
51st  anniversary  of  Byelorussian  inde- 
pendence and  I'  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  In  pacing  tribute  to  the  brave 
and  freedom-lolving  people  of  Byelo- 
russia. J 

During  the  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies a  distinct  Byelorussian  culture 
asserted  itself  within  czarist  Russia. 
Despite  strong  Opposition  and  constant 
harassment  by  the  central  government, 
books  and  newspapers  were  published  in 
the  Byelorussian  language,  a  Byelorus- 
sian theater  waa  established,  and  Byelo- 
russian political  parties  took  shape. 

World  War  I  provided  the  Byelorus- 
sians with  the  opportunity  to  establish 
their  national  independence.  Shortly 
after  the  Russian  March  revolution  of 
1917  a  Congress  of  the  Byelorussian  So- 
cialist Hromadai  was  called  tn  Minsk, 
Byelorussia's  m£»jor  city.  The  Congress 
called  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire  as  a  federative  state  with 
Byelorussia  enjoying  autonomous  status. 
On  December  5,  1917,  an  all-Byelorussian 
Congress  met  in  Minsk.  It  was  attended 
by  1,872  democratically  chosen  delegates 
representing  all  Byelorussian  organiza- 
tions and  politictl  parties.  This  Congress 
took  another  st^  toward  complete  in- 
dependence from  Russia  when  it  adopted 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  all  peoples. 

Before  the  Congress  adjourned,  how- 
ever, the  Bolshtviks,  who  had  seized 
power  in  Russia  In  November,  1917,  sui- 
rounded  the  building  where  the  meeting 
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was  being  held  and  disbanded  the  Con- 
gress with  a  display  of  armed  power.  By 
this  action  Byelorussia  became  one  of 
the  very  first  victims  of  Communist 
aggression. 

More  favorable  conditions  prevailed 
when  the  Germans  occupied  Byelorussia 
after  February  1918.  On  March  25,  1918, 
the  Rada  of  the  Byelorussian  National 
Republic  solemnly  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence and  published  an  o£Qcial 
decree  of  independence. 

Despite  great  difficulties  Imposed  by 
the  war  and  its  consequences,  the  Byel- 
orussian Government  made  significant 
advances  in  the  fields  of  education,  cul- 
ture, and  social  welfare.  The  new  Gov- 
ernment was  also  active  in  the  interna- 
tional sphere,  and  sought  and  received 
recognition  from  numerous  countries. 

Byelorussian  Independence,  sadly,  was 
short-lived.  With  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  Armed  Forces  after  the  armis- 
tice of  November  1918,  and  the  advance 
of  the  Red  Army  into  Byelorussian  terri- 
tory, the  small  and  ill-equipped  military 
forces  of  Byelorussia  were  unable  to  pro- 
tect their  beloved  homeland.  On  Decem- 
ber 10,  1918,  the  Communists  seized 
Minsk  and  established  a  puppet  govern- 
ment. With  the  Treaty  of  Riga  in  1921, 
Byelorussia  was  divided  between  Poland 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  day  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  have  not  been  subdued  by 
their  Communist  overlords.  Tactics  of 
deportation,  executions,  purges,  and  ter- 
rorism have  failed  to  dampen  their  belief 
in  freedom  and  self-determination.  I  sa- 
lute the  brave  Byelorussian  people  and 
pray  that  their  goal  of  national  liberation 
will  not  be  long  in  coming. 


April  2,  1969 


GEN.  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  great  leader — a  man 
whose  life  and  devotion  to  our  Nation 
will  continue  to  inspire  people  through- 
out the  world  for  all  times. 

The  people  of  the  Ninth  District  and 
the  State  of  Missouri  share  this  period  of 
mourning  with  all  Americans  and  with 
all  friends  of  freedom  in  every  comer  of 
the  world. 

As  Commander  of  the  Allied  forces  in 
Europe,  General  Eisenhower  liberated 
millions  from  Nazi  oppression  and  as  the 
34th  President,  he  gave  strength  and 
courage  to  millions  who  recognized  his 
smile  and  upraised  arms  as  ssmibols  of 
freedom. 

Words  are  inadequate  either  to  de- 
scribe our  loss  or  to  retrace  his  contribu- 
tions to  mankind.  History  will  have  to 
record  the  full  scope  and  significance  of 
Eisenhower's  deeds. 

We  can  take  comfort  in  knowing  that 
the  principles  for  which  Ike  stood  have 
become  more  permanent  as  a  result  of 
his  life  and  the  future  generations  will 
not  forget  this  great  leader. 


SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA  RESOLUTION 
PASSES  U2J. 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966. 
soon  after  the  assassination  of  South 
African  Prime  Minister  Verwoerd,  I 
joined  with  six  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues in  calling  strong  American  lead- 
ership "toward  nondiscriminatory  de- 
velopment and  nonviolent  transition"  in 
Africa.  In  a  letter  to  President  Johnson, 
we  pointed  out  that  the  assassination 
was  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  ten- 
sions which  exist  throughout  southern 
Africa,  and  called  the  administration  to 
task  for  failing  to  exercise  the  effective 
leadership  that  the  United  States  is  in 
a  position  to  provide  "to  charmel  the 
energies  of  the  African  people  in  non- 
violent policies  dedicated  to  the  ultimate 
growth  of  a  peaceful  and  integrated  so- 
ciety in  southern  Africa." 

The  letter  also  urged  consti-uctive  in- 
itiatives by  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  South  Africa's  refusal  to  termi- 
nate its  mandate  over  South-West  Africa, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  taken  a  step  in  this 
direction.  Over  2  years  ago,  the  UJJ. 
General  Assembly  called  an  end  to  this 
mandate,  the  imjust  and  discriminatory 
nature  of  which  has  led  to  a  dangerous 
degree  of  tension  throughout  the  African 
continent,  and  on  March  20,  1969,  the 
Security  Council  took  its  first  action  to 
put  the  declaration  into  effect.  With 
strong  U.S.  support,  the  Council  adopted 
a  resolution,  13  to  0,  calling  on  South 
Africa  to  withdraw  immediately  from 
the  neighboring  territory  of  South-West 
Africa. 

By  thus  going  on  record  in  support  of 
the  cause  of  self-determination  in  south- 
em  Africa,  the  new  administration  has 
taken  an  important  step  in  our  commit- 
ment to  the  achievement  of  a  just,  stable, 
and  progressive  peace  throughout  Africa. 
Although  two  members  of  the  Security 
Council  abstained  from  the  vote  on  the 
grounds  that  the  U.N.  could  not  insure 
the  implementation  of  the  resolution, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  Charles 
Yost,  stated  that  the  resolution  "wisely 
does  not  commit  the  Council  to  the  nar- 
row path  of  mandatory  sanctions."  There 
are,  indeed,  a  number  of  alternative  ac- 
tions open  to  the  United  Nations  which 
do  not  involve  direct  physical  or  eco- 
nomic confrontation,  and  which  are  due 
careful  study  in  our  search  for  effective 
means  to  deal  with  the  problem.  I  am 
presenting  here  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  which  briefly  describes  the 
recent  U.N.  action,  and  a  policy  state- 
ment from  the  American  Committee  on 
Africa  which  suggests  a  number  of  pos- 
Gible  steps  which  the  U.N.  could  take. 
Although  I  question  the  value  of  some  of 
the  recommendations  offered  by  this 
paper,  I  think  it  is,  in  general,  a  useful 
demonstration  of  the  creative  thinking 
and  constructive  approach  from  which 
we  may  develop  the  diplomatic  efforts 
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that  can  be  effectively  Implemented  and 
that  will  allow  progress  in  this  complex 
and  difficult  situation. 

The  material  follows : 

[From  tbe  Washington  Post] 
South-West  Ajtuca  Resolution  Passes  U.N. 

UNTTED  NATION8,  March  20. — With  UB.  sup- 
port, the  U.N.  Security  Council  called  on 
South  Africa  today  to  withdraw  Immediately 
from  the  neighboring  territory  of  South-West 
Africa. 

The  15-natlon  Council  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect  13-0,  with  two  abstentions. 
Britain  and  Prance  abstained  because  they 
believed  the  United  Nations  cannot  Insure 
Its  implementation  and  It  would  only  en- 
courage false  hopes. 

It  was  the  first  Council  action  to  put  into 
eflrect  the  General  Assembly's  2 14 -year-old 
declaration  that  South  Africa's  League  of 
Nations  mandate  to  govern  South-West  Afri- 
ca, a  former  German  colony,  was  terminated. 

Before  the  vote,  U.S.  Ambassador  Charles 
W.  Tost  said  the  United  States  was  able  to 
support  the  resolution  "because  It  wisely 
does  not  commit  the  Council  to  the  narrow 
p.ith  of  mandatory  sanctions." 

Many  black  African  nations  have  been 
demanding  at  least  economic  sanctions 
against  South  Africa  for  defying  the  U.N. 
declaration.  Zamblan  Ambassador  Vernon 
Johnson  Mwaanga,  who  Introduced  the  reso- 
lution, contended  It  was  broad  enough  to 
encompass  mandatory  sanctions. 

Is  THERE  Nothing  We  Can  Do  About  South 

West  Africa? 
(By  Elizabeth  S.  Landls,  American  Commlt- 
_  tee  on  Africa) 

Re:  Action  which  could  be  taken  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  Coun- 
cil for  South  West  Africa  to  assert  Inter- 
national Jurisdiction  over  South  West  Africa 
without  direct  physical  confrontation  with 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

First,  the  UN  General  Assembly  shoxild 
declare  the  South  African  government  to  be 
an  Illegal  "occupying  power"  in  South  West 
Africa  and  so  refer  to  It  In  all  offlclal  docu- 
ments and  speeches.  (Since  South  Africa 
"occupies"  south  West  Africa  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  UN  Itself,  its  occupation  can  be 
distinguished  from  other  occupations — eg., 
Tibet,  the  Middle  East,  etc.— which  the  UN 
might  not  want  to  stigmatlce  in  that  way.) 
The  United  States  should  also  employ  this 
terminology. 

The  UN  Council  for  South  West  Africa 
should: 

(1)  (a)  Issue  passports  for  South  West  Af- 
rican citizens  and  visas  permitting  the  en- 
try of  aliens  into  South  West  Africa. 

(b)  Request  all  UN  member  states  not  to 
acknowledge  passports  Issued  by  the  occupy- 
ing power  to  South  West  Africans  and  to 
mark  the  passports  of  their  own  citizens 
"not  valid  for  travel  In  South  West  Africa 
unless  this  passport  bears  visa  Issued  by  the 
United  Nations  Council  for  South  West 
Africa." 

(2)  (a)  Direct  all  persons  (natural  or  cor- 
porate) subject  to  general  taxation  (primari- 
ly Income,  sales,  and  excise  taxes)  to  pay 
such  taxes  to  the  Council.  The  Council 
could  request  all  UN  member  states  to  col- 
lect such  taxes  from  their  own  nationals 
subject  thereto,  on  behalf  of  the  Council; 
and  It  could  grant  such  states  a  collection 
fee  for  the  service. 

(b)  Request  all  UN  member  states  to  deny 
foreign  tax  credits  or  otherwise  to  penalize 
their  nationals  If  they  pay  such  taxes  to  the 
occupying  power;  foreign  tax  credits  should 
be  granted  for  taxes  paid  to  the  Council. 

(3)  (a)  Record  all  existing  land  titles  (In- 
cluding mineral  rights,  etc.)  and  keep  an  of- 
flclal register  of  all  future  transfers  of  title. 
It    should    mveetlgate    all    transfers    made 
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\mder  the  Odendaal  Plan,  the  "Development 
of  Self-Government  for  the  Native  Nations 
on  South  West  Africa"  law,  and  related  leg- 
islation; any  such  transfer  should  be  deemed 
presumptively  Invalid  In  the  absence  of  a 
showing  that  It  was  In  the  Interest  of  the 
indigenous  nonwhlte  Inhabitants  of  South 
West  Africa. 

Request  all  UN  member  states  to  accept 
the  Covmcll  register  as  the  vaUd  register  of 
land  titles,  and  to  act  accordingly.  The  United 
States,  for  example,  should  require  all  se- 
curities registration  statements  filed  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  by 
companies  having  interests  In  South  West 
Africa  to  indicate  whether  they  have  valid 
land  title  according  to  the  Council  register. 

(4)  (a)  Issue  South  West  African  postage 
stamps.' 

(b)  Call  on  the  International  Postal  Union 
and  its  members  to  treat  as  If  It  were  un- 
stamped mall,  all  mall  originating  in  South 
West  Africa,  which  does  not  bear  a  stamp 
Issued  by  the  Council. 

The  UN  might  issue  one  or  more  of  its  own 
stamps  commemorating  Its  assumption  of 
the  South  West  African  Mandate. 
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We  can  and  should  move  immediately 
to  keep  the  world's  seabeds  free  of  mili- 
tarization. By  so  doing  we  would  elimi- 
nate a  potential  TOurce  of  conflict  among 
nations  of  the  world. 

As  of  today  there  is  no  major  mili- 
tarization of  the  seabed  because  tech- 
nology has  not  become  fully  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  allow  it.  There  is  travel 
through  the  depths  on  a  military  basis, 
though,  and  we  must  act  now. 


JACK  JOUETTS  GAMY  RIDE 


THE    WORLD'S    SEABED:    PREVENT 
ITS  MHITARIZA'nON 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    yORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  a  resolution  dealing  with  the 
prevention    of     militarization     of     the 
world's  seabed.  We  have  reached  a  point 
of  saturation  as  far  as  armaments  are 
concerned.  As  I  gaze  about  the  world  to- 
day, I  am  struck  by  the  marked  resem- 
blance between  it  and  Europe   before 
World  War  I  struck.  There  is  the  same 
proliferation  of  armaments,  built  in  the 
name  of  peace.  There  are  the  same  vast 
armies,  assembled  in  the  name  of  peace. 
There  are  the  same  beplumed,  helmeted, 
and  glittering  assemblages  of  generals 
and  admirals,  all  atwitch  with  an  urge  to 
find  out  how  good  their  armed  forces, 
schedules,  and  weapons  really  are.  Fur- 
ther, they  are  rapidly  seeing  to  it  that 
geographical  areas  technology  opened  up 
to  man  are  first  reached  and  strategically 
overseen  by  the  Military  Establishment. 
This  today  is  true  of  the  oceans  and  sea- 
beds  of  the  world. 

As  science  allows  us  to  penetrate  fur- 
ther into  the  depths  of  the  planet's  wa- 
ters, it  is  already  easy  to  discern  another 
trend  of  military  thought.  Oceans  are 
merely  another  sphere  of  influence  and 
military  operations  in  the  eyes  of  the 
general  staffs  of  the  world's  great  powers. 
I  believe  it  is  essential  to  prevent  swift 
militarization  of  the  seabeds  of  the  world. 
Ample  precedent  exists  for  such  an 
agreement.  We  have  previously  entered 
into  treaties  providing  for  demilitariza- 
tion of  outer  space,  including  the  Moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies.  We  have  done 
the  same  as  far  as  Antarctica  is  con- 
cerned, and  scientific  cooperation  flower- 
ing there  is  a  monument  to  the  spirit  of 

that  agreement. 


'  This  would  have  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  raising  substantial  revenue  for  the 
Council  through  the  sale  of  such  stamps  to 
philatelists. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  vmoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A"nVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 
Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  3,  1781,  Capt.  Jack 
Jouett,  of  Virginia,  outwitted  the  British 
and  saved  the  lives  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  his  family,  and  of  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly  who  had  moved  for 
safety  from  Richmond  to  Charlottesville. 
Va. 

Captain  Jouett  observed  the  move  of 
the  Red  Coats  from  the  window  of  the 
Cuckoo  Tavern  in  Louisa  Court  House 
Town.  Va.,  and  guessed  they  were  going 
after  "big  game."  He  immediately 
mounted  his  horse  to  make  a  fast  ride 
by  moonlight  at  midnight  taking  a  short 
cut  through  the  wilds  to  give  warning  to 
Jefferson  and  the  others  before  the 
enemy  could  arrive. 

His  mission  was  successful.  Jefferson 
sent  his  family  by  carriage  over  the 
mountain  to  the  Carter  Place,  and  he 
later  followed  on  horseback.  The  legis- 
lators, after  Jouett's  warning,  adjourned 
to  assemble  down  the  valley  at  Staimton 
HaU. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  who  is  also  an 
accomplished  poet,  Lena  G.  Doll,  has 
composed  an  account  of  Captain 
Jouett's  ride,  which  I  commend  to  all  who 
read  this  Record  for  careful  attention. 
Captain  Jouett  was  an  authentic,  and 
largely  unsung,  American  hero.  His  feat 
should  prove  an  inspiration  to  Ameri- 
cans, young  and  old. 
The  poem  follows: 

Jack  Jouett's  Gamy  Ride 
(By  Lena  G.Doll) 
Jack  Jouett's  momentous  midnight  ride 
Through  the  vt-ild  Virginia  country  side 
From  Cuckoo  Tavern  through  Albemarle 
To  Montlcello  and  Charlottesville 

Saved  Thomas  Jefferson  and  other  great  men 
By  the  British  Invaders  from  being  taken. 
June  third,  seventeen  hundred  eighty  one. 
Jack  Jouett  rode  hard  through  the  woods 
alone. 

The  Virginian  law-makers  had  already  signed 
The  Declaration  of  Freedom  of  Albemarle 
Prom  authority  of  England's  King  George  m 
And  were  hard  at  work  to  write  theU-  own 

The  vanguard  of  thinking  to  Freedom's  Just 

cause, 
"Well  take  the  heart  and  the  very  life  pulse 
Of  Virginia;  we  wiU  thus  quench  the  soiirco 
Of  rebelUon  in  these  colonies",  the  Brltlah 

agreed, 
Germalne  and  Comwallls,  to  do  so  was  prune 

need. 
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Slid 


Comwallis  then 
His  most  active  anjd 
"Get  Jefferson  and 
The  advance  thlnlders 
That  will  scotch  tlje 

war. 
These  Colonies  are 
Now  what  will  you 

task? 
Yours  for  the  taklnt,  whatever  you  ask." 


to  Banastre  Tarleton, 
resourceful  partisan, 
lis  men  at  Charlottesville, 
of  Freedom's  will. 
Idea,  put  an  end  to  the 

Bvell  worth  fighting  for. 
need  to  accomplish  the 


"A  hundred  dragoojis 
And  seventy-five  wfclsh 


"Choose  from  the 

deem  able, 
For  Welsh  mounts 

glnla's  best 
Be  hard  at  It  now 
Lafayette's  now  In 

troops 
And  Wayne  Is  a 

fresh  men, 
'Tls  reported  he  Is 
Now,  even  now,  Is 
Go,  get  the 


Legion  the  dragoons  you 

pillaged  horses  from  Vlr- 
sfables. 

there  Is  no  time  to  lose 
Virginia  with  a  token  of 

ppipachlng  with  a  thousand 

oh  this  side  of  the  Rapldan. 
the  propitious  time — 
and  Tom  Jefferson. 


Leglslat  srs 

Both  men  were  pleased  with  this -bold  novel 

strategy 
Both  felt  assured  of  : 


Tarleton's  wild 
of  delight, 
King  George  himseljr 
When  the  chained 
sight. 


reason 


i.t 


te 


Tarleton  was  an  ei 

mind 
He  thought  not  of 

blind. 
He  held  not  full 
He  had  just  faUed 

behind. 
Here  and  now  was 

prize  plum. 
He    would   surely 

feat  was  done 
He  thought  not  at 
Of  British  Colonial 
Of  Comwallis  In  c 

palgn. 
_QtSlr  Henry  Cllnto^, 

of  the  King. 
"Twas  only  himself 

win 
On  which  his  thoughts 

well  within. 


: 


He  made  a  salute 
"Yes,  Sir,  General 
Hanover  to  Charlo^teevllle 

miles 
My  men  can  ride  It 
Surprise,  and  seize 

without  delay 


;lu 


from  your  veteran  staff 
Fusiliers  Is  all  I  ask." 


a  quick  easy  victory, 
thkiking  gave  him  a  sense 


would  dub  him  a  knight 
( aptlves  were  stood  in  hla 


|olst  with  a  one-channel 
fallxire,  to  that  he  was 


.  he  was  of  that  kind. 
Cowpens,  but  that  was 


hia  chance  to  pick  the 
a  General   when  that 


all  of  his  superiors  three. 
Secretary,  Oermalne, 
h^ge  of  the  Virginia  Cam- 

,  Commander,  of  Forces 

and  the  self-glory  he'd 

dwelt,  that  he  kept 


aid 


a  moet  gracious  bow, 

will  do  that  right  now. 

Is  near  seventy 


the  span  of  a  day, 
the  captives,  and  return 


Then 


Tarleton  maqe 
exploit, 
To  take  Jefferson 
fell  swoop. 


a£d 


In  Tarleton's   mind 

take. 
From  his  trained 

could  they 


anil 


esci^pe 


plans  for  his   daring 
the  Legislators  at  one 


withdrawn  from  Rlch- 


Tbe  Legislators  had 

mond  to  Charlottesville, 
Not  to  be  deterred  fDm  : 
At  stake  was  their  fqeedom 

King 
Their  death.  If  It  p^ase  him,  their  capture 

could  bring. 


high  purpose,  or  will, 
from  an  arrogant 


they  were   already  hla 
equipped  cavalry,  how 


the  evening  of  the  third 


About  ten  o'clock  In 

day  of  June, 
Tarleton's    uniform*!    equipage    rode    Into 

Louisa  Court  qouse  Town, 
Under  the  charm  an4  splendor  of  a  brilliant 

moon;  the  townspeople  only  guessed — 
Was  this  another  raj  Id  raid,  or  was  It  a  big 

game  quest? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Providentially,  Jack  Jouett's  sharp  eyes  and 

alert  mind  descried  their  bold  Intent 
As  he  spied  from  a  small  rear  window  the 

Cuckoo  Tavern  lent. 
They  took  the  road  to  Charlottesville,  forty 

miles  to  the  west. 
Instantly,  Jack  Jouett  knew  they  were  out 

on  a  big  game  quest. 
They  would  be  there  by  early  morn  to  sack 

Freedom's  seed  and  sprout. 
To  get  his  good  friend  Jefferson,   and  the 

Legislators,  too,  no  doubt. 

They    hadn't    seen   Jack    Jouett,    but   Jack 

Jouett  had  seen  them. 
They   did   not   know   Jack   Jouett   was   an 

unusual  dare-devil  horseman. 
Of  Virginian  miUtla,  a  Captain,  with  his  own 

horse  at  his  call. 
Or  that  he  would  get  there  ahead  of  them, 

their  big  game  quest  to  foil. 
That  he   would  have  given  warning  to  his 

fellow  country-men 
That  the  British  were  fast  coming,  and  to 

leave  before  they  came. 

Not   waiting   to  settle   his   account   for  his 

Cuckoo  Tavern  food 
He  rushed  to  the  stable  and  saddled  his  horse 

to  take  a  cut-off  ride 
To  get  ahead  of  Tarleton  and  his  splendid 

equipage 
Making  their  trip  to  Charlottesville  by  way 

of  the  common  road. 

Jack  Jouett,  on  F^rlnce  Charley,  plunged  Into 

the  wilderness. 
Goaded  by  the  need  to  save  good  lives  for 

Freedom's  sake,  no  less. 
More  or  less  familiar  with  terrain  of  Alber- 

marle 
Where  he  had  been  on  fox  hunts  o'er  many  a 

rugged  mile 
Of  mud  holes,  of  gullies,  of  small  and  un- 

bridged  streams. 
Of  thick  undergrowth,  of  thorny  bush,  of  long 

lush  twining  vine 
But    here    and    now    was    a    different    ride, 

significant  through-out  all  time. 
Jack  sensed  the  situation,  heeded  not  his 

wounds  from  thorn. 
But  pressed  with  spur  his  superior  steed  into 

the  early  morn. 
And  just  as  grey  dawn  was  breaking  over 

Albermarle's  rounded  hills 
Jack  forded  the  Rivanna,  and  galloped  with 

a  will 
Up    the   wind   of    "Little   Mountain"   while 

everything  was  still. 

Before  Montlcello's  stately  portico,  he  reined 

his  panting  steed 
And  called  out  through  the  quietude  "Red 

Coats  are  coming;  take  heed." 
Like  a  shot  Jack  was  off  again  for  another 

two-mile  pace 
When  he  would  be  in  Charlottesville,  the  end 

of  this  hard  race. 
There  he  would  warn   the  Legislators  who 

were  sleeping  at  the  Swan, 
Since  his  father  was  its  keeper,  Jack  knew 

well  every  room, 
"Up,  up,  my  friends  I"  he  called  to  them;  "Up, 

up,  my  friends,  and  away! 
The  Red  Coats  on  horse  are  coming,  they'll 

be  here  by  early  day!" 
At  Monticello  Jefferson  was  in  meeting  with 

Legislators  as  his  guests. 
After  a  hurried  breakfast,  for  Charlottesville 

they  left. 

He  put  his  family  in  his  coach  under  trusted 

servant  care 
To  go  over  the  mountain  to  the  Carter  place; 

they  would  be  safe  and  secluded  there. 
He  then  ordered  his  favorite  horse  to  be  shod, 

and  concealed  on  a  mountain  trail 
In  readiness  to  follow  them  when  advantage 

should  avail. 
While  his  servants  were  concealing  his  valued 

treasures  there. 
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He  was  bundling  his  documents  to  be  trans- 
ported elsewhere. 

After  he  saw  them  off  the  place,  he  went  up 
on  a  near-by  hill 

To  his  favorite  look-out  where  he  trained  his 
telescope  direct  on  Charlottesville. 

The  streets  there  were  deserted,  that  was  one 
good  sign. 

His  friend  Legislators  had  made  It  there,  all 
In  one  good  time. 

He  thought  the  Red  Coats  would  be  In  Char- 
lottesville before  they  came  to  "Little 
Mountain", 

But  In  that  the  sly  Tarleton  out-wltted  him, 
and  divided  his  forces  at  Rivanna. 

The  dragoons  he  started  to  Charlottesville, 

then  when  that  was  done. 
The   Fusiliers   to   Monticello   for   the   great 

prize,  Jefferson. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  remembered  an  im- 
portant paper  he  had  overlooked  In  his 
haste. 

And  started  to  the  library  to  get  it  when  he 
made  a  right  about  face. 

For  all  of  a  sudden  he  noticed  that  he  had 
dropped  his  sword. 

And  to  be  withcJut  that  In  any  event,  no  gen- 
tleman could  afford. 

He  made  a  search  and  recovered  It  up  on  his 
favorite  hill. 

Then  he  turned  to  look  through  his  telescope 
at  the  Square  In  Charlottesville. 

The  streets  were  swarming  with  Red  Coats, 
it  was  now  nearly  mid-forenoon. 

Jack  Jouett  had  been  there  three  hours  be- 
fore, and  that  was  none  too  soon. 

For  the  Legislators  had  assembled  In  the 
Courthouse  for  roll  call 

And  adjourned  on  fresh  mounts  for  an  un- 
disturbed flight. 

Down  the  valley  to  Staunton  hall. 

At  Staunton,  both  Houses  voted  that  to  Jack 
Jouett 

The  Governor  should  present,  two  pistols  and 
an  elegant  sword. 

As  memorial  to  the  high  sense  they  enter- 
tained 

For  his  enterprise  In  watchfulness,  and  for 
the  aid  he  lent. 

As  Jefferson  saw  the  Red  Coats  swarm  the 

streets  of  Charlottesville, 
He  was  amazed  at  a  glance  to  see  Red  Coats, 

also,  riding  up  "Little  Mountain"  hill. 
Through  the  quivering  aspens  he  saw  them 

approaching  for  their  take; 
By   a   margin   of   minutes,   on   his   readied 

horse,  Jefferson  made   narrow  escape. 

After  the  Red  Coats  had  made  certain  that 
the  big  prize  bird  had  Sown 

They  toasted  the  health  of  George  the  Third 
with  Montlcello's  wine. 

For  eighteen  hours  they  delayed  to  leave, 
milling  thereabout. 

At  midnight  they  took  their  departure,  dis- 
pirited, no  doubt. 

The  dragoons,  after  they  had  crossed  the 
Rivanna,  on  way  to  Charlottesville, 

Had  taken  a  "delayed"  breakfasV  with  Doctor 
Walker  "for  good  will". 

When  they  finally  reached  Charlottesville, 
and  learned  that  their  game  was  gone 

They  tarried  to  harry  a  day  and  a  night  be- 
fore their  march  to  Join 

Comwallis,  anxiously  waiting,  at  his  camp 
far  north  of  his  Portsmouth  base. 

The  General  would  be  disappointed  at  the 
facts  that  he  would  face. 

What  of  Tarleton,  with  hla  troops,  burning 

with  chagrin 
At  the  non-attainment  of  his  task,  he  had 

caught  none  of  his  big  game — 
With  one  hiuidred,  and  seventy-five  mounted 

men 
The  very  best  of  the  British  best  corps — 


To  retxirn  to  base  with  empty  hands,  this 
would  not  end  the  war. 

The  idea  of  Freedom  had  not  been  killed,  not 
even  scotched.  In  fact, 

It  had  new  impetus  to  thrive,  and  be  clari- 
fied. Intact.  s- 

And  what  of  Jack  Jouett  in  Charlottesville, 

he  had  a  task  to  perform 
To  have  the  townspeople  conceal  for  safe 

keep    needed   stores    and   some   small 

arms. 
He   with   General   Stevens,   Invalided  home 

with  wounds  from  the  war. 
Hadn't  fully  completed  the  task  when  spied 

by  the  British  corps. 
The  General  was  jiot  recognized  In  his  garb 

of  one  from  the  farm, 
But  strapping  Jack  in  uniform,  red  feather  In 

cap,  had  Instant  need  of  alarm. 
He  sprang  into  his  saddle,  dashed  away  In  the 

woods  on  a  trail 
Pursued  by  the  eager  Red  Coats,  but  to  no 

avail; 
They  were  soon  out-distanced,  eluded,  and 

lost  on  that  difficult  devious  trail. 

History  tells  us  what  later  happened  to  each, 
but  we  will  leave  them  all  here,  alack. 

For  Jack  Jouett's  ride  is  finished,  and  re- 
corded on  a  plaque 

Set  on  the  site  where  the  Swan  Tavern  stood, 
as  memorial  to  Captain  Jack. 

The  very  fact  that  Jack  Jouett's  grave  can 

not  be  found  today 
Is  witness  to  t^ie  circumstance  that  his  work 

will  live  alway. 
His  noteworthy  ride  made  history;  It  occurred 

in  seemliest  time 
To  help  raise  the  light  of  Freedom  aloft,  that 

it  could  forever  shine. 

The  greatest  luxury  we  have  today,  as  we  well 

know, 
Is  the  Freedom  for  which  Jack  Jouett  rode 

one  hundred  eighty  years  ago. 

In  all  the  annals  of  history  no  other  by  night 

or  day 
Like    the    memorable    ride    by    moonlight 

through  the  wilds  by  Jack  Jouett. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

borne  Division  but  was  transferred  to  the  4th 
Infantry  Division  when  he  arrived  in  Vietnam 
in  August,  1968. 

While  in  high  school  he  was  active  in  many 
sports  and  was  on  the  varsity  track  and  foot- 
ball teams.  He  completed  high  school  while 
in  the  Army  and  planned  to  go  to  college 
when  he  left  military  service. 

LEAVES    WIFE,    SON 

His  vrtfe,  Mrs.  Brenda  L.  Taylor,  said  that 
her  husband  felt  that  he  should  "fight  for 
freedom"  or  if  necessary  "died  for  it." 

"He  wanted  those  people  to  be  free,"  she 
said,  referring  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  is  sxirvived  by  a  son, 
James  R.  Taylor,  Jr.;  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O.  T.  Taylor;  and  three  brothers,  Robert 
A.  Taylor,  of  Norfolk,  John  R.  Taylor,  of 
Annapolis,  and  Guy  W.  Taylor,  of  Washing- 
ton. 


INCREDIBLE  ARMY  EDICT  FORBIDS 
CHAPLAINS  FROM  MENTIONING 
GOD  IN  LECTURES  TO  TROOPS 


SUITLAND  GI  DIES  OF  WAR 
INJURIES 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  James  R.  Taylor,  an  outstanding 
young  man  from  Maryland,  died  recently 
of  wounds  he  received  in  Vietnam.  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  courage  of 
this  fine  soldier  and  honor  his  memory 
by  including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record : 
StrnxAND    GI    Dies    op   Wab    Injtjeies — Pfc. 

James   R.    Taylob   Was    In   Walteb   Reed 

HosprrAL 

A  Sultland  (Md.)  soldier  who  would  have 
celebrated  his  19th  birthday  yesterday,  has 
died  from  Injuries  received  In  Vietnam,  the 
Defense  Department  announced  yesterday. 

Pfc.  James  R.  Taylor  died  March  2  in 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  In  Washington, 
from  wounds  he  received  during  an  enemy 
mortar  attack  February  5  near  the  Cam- 
bodian border. 

Private  Taylor  had  enlisted  In  the  Army  In 
January.  1968.  while  in  his  senior  year  at 
Sultland  Senior  High  School.  He  received  his 
basic  training  at  Port  Bragg,  N.C.,  and  then 
completed  paratroop  training  at  Fort  Ben- 
nlng,  Oa.,  and  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

He  was  originally  attached  to  the  173d  Air- 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  2,  1969     j 

Ml-.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  in- 
credible order  has  been  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  its  chaplains 
forbidding  them  to  mention  God  irr  their 
lectures  to  the  troops. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  of  tliis  order — 
a  reaction  which  I  find  is  widely  shared, 
particularly  in  my  home  city. 

I  have  urged  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  to  initiate  an  immediate  investi- 
gation of  this  imprecedented  directive 
resulting  from  a  complaint  made  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

If  the  chaplains  cannot  mention  God, 
how  can  they  be  expected  to  accomplish 
the  work  which  they  have  been  as- 
signed? Indeed,  if  the  order  is  allowed 
to  stand,  what  is  the  justification  for 
having  chaplains  on  duty  at  all? 

This  action  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
people  of  my  congressional  district  in 
western  New  York  State. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  telegram  sent 
to  Secretary  Laird  by  the  commander  of 
the  Erie  County,  N.Y..  Council  of 
AMVETS: 

Secretary  of  Defense, 
Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Recent  action  of  ACLU  to  prevent  chap- 
lains' reference  to  God  is  felt  by  this  orga- 
nization to  be  ridiculous,  if  not  appalling. 
We  are  shocked  to  note  Army  order  in  com- 
pliance thereto.  Erie  County  AMVETS  re- 
spectfully urges  Department  of  Defense  to 
countermand  this.  We  firmly  believe  America 
to  be — One  nation  under  God. 

Erie  County  Council  of  AMVETS, 

Charles  D.  McClube,  CommaTider. 

Rev.  Raymond  J.  Kozlowskl,  chaplain 
of  Adam  Plewacki  Post  No.  799  in  Buf- 
falo, one  of  the  largest  American  Legion 
posts  in  the  country,  has  written  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  as  follows: 

Mabch  29,  1969. 
Hon.  RICHARD  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States 

Dear  Mb.  PaEsmENr:  It  is  with  great  con- 
cern that  I  write  to  you  about  the  order 
issued  by  the  Army  to  their  chaplains  to 
eliminate  all  reference  to  God  and  philoso- 
phy In  lectures  aimed  at  Instilling  moral  re- 
sponsibility In  Its  soldiers. 
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I  ask  you,  Mr.  President  to  consider  this 
apparent  contradiction.  How  can  any  chap- 
lain, whose  sole  responsibility  is  to  bring 
soldiers  closer  to  God,  not  use  the  name  of 
God?  Suppose  you,  as  our  President  were 
ordered  by  the  Senate  and  Congress  never 
to  use  the  words  United  States,  ever.  It  cer- 
tainly does  stagger  the  imagination.  Yet. 
this  in  fact,  is  what  the  American  Civil  Llb- 
eritles  Union  has  succeeded  in  doing  because 
of  the  objection  of  one  soldier! 

It  is  the  same  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  which  sponsored  tlie  abolition  of 
Bible  reading  in  the  Public  Schools.  The 
nation  has  Indeed  suffered  because  of  this. 

I  feel  that  the  minority  groups  of  this 
nation  have  infringed  on  our  rights  and  the 
rights  of  all  God  fearing  men  in  our  coun- 
try, which  represents  the  majority.  This 
great  country  of  ours  was  established  with 
the  recognition  of  God.  Has  fought  and  built, 
and  constantly  sought  His  intercession. 

As  chaplain  of  the  American  Legion  Adam 
Plewacki  Post  #799,  which  represents  the 
largest  Post  in  the  State  of  New  York,  feel  i 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  appeal  to  you  in  this 
cause.  Please  be  informed  that  this  matter 
will  be  pursued  to  the  National  level  within 
the  next  four  months,  and  that  the  majority 
of  our  voices  will  be  heard  throughout  the 
land  which  we  have  fought  for. 

I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  President,  to  please 
reconsider  and  rescind  this  order  issued  by 
the  Dept.  of  the  Army.  It  does  great  dis- 
service to  our  country. 

Presently,    the   American   Legion    is   cele- 
brating  its   50th   Anniversary.   Its   motto   is 
Fifty  years  for  God  and  Country.  It  is  with 
heavy   heart  that  aU   of   us   in  the  Legion 
should  learn,   that  on  our   anniversary,  or- 
ders are  Issued  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  elim- 
inate any  possible  mention  of  the  word  God. 
Sincerely     Yours     in     the     American 
Legion, 
Rev.  Raymond  J.  Kozlowski, 

Post  Chaplain. 

A  newspaper  editor's  view  on  the  issue 
is  given  in  the  following  editorial: 
[From    the   Buffalo.    (N.Y.)    Evening   News. 
Mar.  29.  1969) 
"In  G-d  We  Trust" 

Just  when  several  public  school  districts 
In  Pennsylvania  have  boldly  defied  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  by  reinstituting  daily  pray- 
ers and  Bible  readings,  comes  now  the  Army 
with  a  weird  and  wondrous  directive  to  its 
chaplains  to  make  no  mention  of  God  or 
religious  philosophy  In  lectures  aimed  at  In- 
stilling moral  responsibility  in  its  soldiers. 

The  Army  order  was  prompted  by  an 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  complaint  to 
the  effect  that  lectures  Intended  to  instill 
moral  responsibility  were  used  for  religious 
Indoctrination.  And  so,  no  doubt,  some  of 
them  were  In  the  hands  of  overzealous  chap- 
lains. But  to  go  so  far  as  to  forbid  an  or- 
dained man  of  God  to  mention  God — in  a 
country  whose  very  credo  of  nationhood  in- 
vokes divine  Providence — is  carrying  the  ban- 
ning of  religious  indoctrination  to  a  pretty 
silly  extreme. 

Especially  absurd,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
attack  on  such  references  as  that  in  the  fore- 
word of  the  Army's  long-used  character 
guidance  manuals,  which  says  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  American  freedom  "regards  man 
as  a  creature  of  God"  and  "as  such,  every 
soldier  is  .  .  .  accountable  to  his  Creator 
for  the  way  he  performs.  .  .  ." 

If  this  be  religious  Indoctrination,  then  so 
would  be  a  Fourth  of  July  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  for  that  great 
document  starts  right  off  invoking  "the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  Nature's  God"  and  goee 
on  to  shamelessly  declttfe  that  "aU  men  are 
created  equal"  and  'endowed  by  their  Crea- 
tor with  certain  unalienable  rights."  If  that 
in  itself  Is  not  Justlflcatton  for  the  assertion. 
as  a  plain  statement  of  historical  fact,  that 
this  nation's  philosophy  of  freedom  "regards 
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man  as  a  crefttu^  of  Ood,"  then  those 
Pounding  P&thera  who  asserted  their  firm 
reliance  on  "dlvlna  ProTldence"  just  before 
mutually  pledging  their  lives,  fortunes  and 
sacred  honor,  mutt  be  whirling  in  their 
^^▼es. 

After  all,  we  dofi't  really  have  to  make 
ourselves  ridiculous'  In  order  to  maintain  the 
hallowed  wall  of  separation  between  church 
and  state.  No  court  has  told  us  yet  that  we 
have  to  remove  "In  Ood  We  Trust"  frcwa  our 
coins  or  "under  Ood'  from  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance.  Not  Is  ^y  court  ever  likely  to 
forbid  the  Army  td  aaeert  In  any  gtildance 
manual  the  simple  historical  truth  that  thla 
nation's  philosophy  of  freedom  "regards  man 
as  a  creature  of  Ood." 

The  kind  of  flat)  defiance  of  law  which 
those  Pennsylvania  school  districts  have  In- 
dulged In,  however^  Is  an  offense  of  a  very 
different  color.  Hert  these  adult  leaders  of 
their  oommunltlee.  In  the  name  of  Indoc- 
trinating their  children  In  religious  valuee, 
are  actually  deliberately  Indoctrinating  them 
m  disrespect  for  th^  U.S.  Constitution  as  In- 
terpreted by  the  nation's  highest  court. 

-Whawver  they  miy  think  of  the  Supreme 
Court's,  decision  bayinlng  prayers  In  public 
schools,  their  open  defiance  of  that  edict 
Is  no  different  In  ^Irlt  or  effect  from  the 
earlier  defiance  by  many  Dixie  comnHinltlea 
of  the  school  desegregation  decision,  or  the 
more  recent  defian()e  by  many  college  stu- 
dents of  the  draft  laws.  A  school  board  more 
than  most  public  aeencles,  after  all.  has  a 
duty  to  exemplify  rtepect  for  law,  not  teach 
contempt  for  It  by  ItdtUglng  In  flagrant  acts 
of  defiance. 
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HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  N»w  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1.  1969 

Mr.      FARBSTilN.      Mr.      Speaker, 
throughout  American  history,  the  de- 
mands of  justice  afid  equity  have  moved 
us,  as  a  nation,  to  lembark  upon  projects 
which  truly  serve  k)  fulfill  the  American 
dream  to  those  who  have  been  denied 
participation  in  it  (for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. We  have  responded  in  the  decade 
of  the  1960's  with  ^ergy  and  determina- 
tion to  fulfill  this  «oal  with  greater  Fed- 
eral direction  and  involvement  than  ever 
before.  The  1960's  ijiave  been  an  extreme- 
ly prosperous  decide  and  our  affluence 
alone  could  have  elisily  blinded  us  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  so  many  of  our  citizens. 
The  sincerity  of  our  efforts  can  easily 
be  seen  in  the  vehicle  of  our  war  on  pov- 
erty; namely,  the  Rconomlc  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  The  results  of  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Act  aire  too  numerous  for 
me  to  detail  on  thla  occasion,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  ihe  successes  of  that 
part  of  the  act  wijh  which  I  have  been 
most  intimately  connected.  I  am  speak- 
ing, of  course,  of  the  emergency  small 
loan  program  which  was  added  to  the 
act  as  an  amendment  in  1966.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  progra^i  has  been  quite  sim- 
ple :  to  make  availat)le  small  loans  to  per- 
sons tn  low- income!  families  to  meet  im- 
mediate  and   urgejit   family   needs.   It 
soimds  simple,  but  in  my  Judgment,  ex- 
emplifies, as  well  96  any  other  facet  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  the  basic 
spirit  of  the  act;  ithe  emergency  loan 
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program  sets  Itself  to  the  task  of  main- 
taining the  dignity  of  the  poor  man  by 
enabling  him  to  extricate  himself  tram 
those  emergency  financial  problems 
which  all  of  us  are  beset  by  from  time 
to  time;  by  preserving  his  dignity  and 
thereby  enhancing  it;  by  encouraging  the 
use  and  development  of  his  own  initia- 
tive. In  this  way  the  emergency  small 
loan  program  provides  the  spark  to  im- 
pel the  poverty-stricken  person  above 
the  threshold  of  poverty  and  toward  the 
achievement  of  self-sustaining  citizen- 
ship. We  would  be  remiss  in  our  duty 
toward  the  poor  if  we  merely  alleviated 
their  condition  without  offering  them  the 
hope  and  the  means  to  effect  a  qualita- 
tive change  in  their  lives. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  been  surveying 
local  establishments,  all  over  the  country 
and  in  all  kinds  of  poverty  situations. 
In  order  to  assess  the  accomplishments 
of  this  emergency  small  loan  program  to 
date.  Some  responses  have  come  in  and 
without  exception  attest  to  the  great  need 
which  the  program  meets,  the  single- 
minded  attention  to  those  needs  by  the 
administrators  involved,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  recipients  for  the  services  no 
one  else  would  provide. 

As  a  case  in  point,  let  me  briefly  de- 
scribe the  efforts  of  the  Human  Develop- 
ment Corp.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  Human 
Development  Corp.  located  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Missouri, 
which  is  represented  so  ably  by  that 
champion  of  the  consumer,  Hon.  Lkonor 
K.  Sullivan.  As  of  January  31,  1969,  the 
basic  statistics  are  as  follows:  With  an 
original  loan  fund  of  $103,405,  the  Hu- 
man Development  Corp.  was  able  to  make 
2,725  loans  for  a  total  of  $109,987.42.  At 
present  1,011  loans,  accounting  for 
S28.672.35  are  outstanding.  Collections 
have  been  good,  amounting  to  $42,025.60; 
in  this  respect  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  all  of  these  loans  repaid  represent 
small  loans,  not  exceeding  $300,  so  that 
the  number  of  people  helped  and  the 
number  of  people  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged by  the  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment is  quite  significant.  Seven  hundred 
fourteen  loans  are  overdue,  totaling  $26,- 
335.95.  This  Eimount  would  be  lower  were 
this  a  normal  loan  program.  But  it  is  not; 
borrowers  are  not  unduly  pressured,  nor 
is  legal  coercion  brought  to  bear  to  en- 
force collection. 

What  purposes  have  these  loans 
served?  We  should  not  be  surprised  at 
how  basic  the  needs  of  the  poor  are.  The 
loans  have  prevented  evictions,  enabled 
evicted  families  to  come  off  the  street 
and  to  find  housing,  provided  food,  medi- 
cine. Job  tools,  fimds  for  a  new  Job. 
training  expenses,  and  provided  funds 
for  fuel  and  light  in  homes. 

The  report  of  the  Human  Development 
Corp.  from  St.  Louis  further  analjrzes 
the  type  of  loans  according  to  frequency. 
Rent  requests  have  been  the  most  fre- 
quent, followed  by  loans  for  food,  most 
of  which  have  been  used  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  Next  are  loans  for  job 
maintenance,  either  for  new  Jobs  or  for 
Interim  funds  until  a  new  payday.  Util- 
ity bills  are  a  constant  concern  of  the 
poor;  they  have  needed  loans  to  prevent 
disconnection  of  essential  services  and 
to  restore  services  discontinued  because 
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of  delinquent  bills.  Other  types  of  loans 
have  been  made  for  school  clothing,  fur- 
niture, job  clothing,  funeral  expenses, 
tuition  for  training  courses,  and  funds 
for  college  dormitory  fees,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  foreclosures,  garnishment, 
and  repossession  of  furniture. 

This  Ust  alone  demonstrates  that  there 
are  a  multitude  of  basic  needs  which  the 
poor  are  forced  to  go  without  because  of 
emergencies  and  dislocations  of  their 
meager  incomes.  These  needs,  generally 
for  either  subsistence  or  self-improve- 
ment, could  not  be  more  worthy  of  our 
attention. 

The  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  program 
has  indicated  his  willingness  to  continue 
the  program  as  long  as  funds  last  and 
has  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  pro- 
posal to  supplement  the  project  with  new 
funds. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  poverty  in 
St.  Louis  to  make  the  continuing  need 
for  this  loan  program  self-evident.  I  am 
pleased  that  St.  Louis  was  selected  as  a 
participating  area  in  the  emergency  loan 
program  and  I  am  convinced  that  our 
efforts  there  are  showing  progress  and 
must  continue. 


DWIQHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  31.  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  great  men  of  American  history, 
Dwlght  David  Elsenhower. 

How  proud  we  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
were  when  Dwight  Eisenhower  decided 
to  spend  his  days  of  retirement  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  chose  the  area  of  the  his- 
toric Battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  Ameri- 
can people  literally  plowed  a  furrow  to 
his  new  door  in  our  State.  They  not  only 
visited  his  farm  in  large  numbers,  but 
also  called  on  him  at  his  office  on  the 
campus  of  Gettysburg  College.  How  fit- 
ting that  a  great  man  like  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  would  choose  the  area  where 
Lincoln  delivered  his  now  Immortal 
Gettysburg  Address.  Lincoln  fought  to 
free  the  body  of  man  from  slavery. 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  the  hero  of  World 
War  II,  fought  to  preserve  for  free  men 
that  freedom  won  not  only  on  the  field 
at  Gettysburg  but  also  at  Runnymead 
and  at  Belleau  Wood. 

I  was  one  of  those  thousands  who 
called  on  "Ike"  at  his  office  In  Gettys- 
burg. I  was  then  a  candidate  for  my  first 
term  in  Congress.  I  had  called  for  an 
appointment  and  was  told  to  be  there  at 
7:30  a.m.  The  General  was  always  at  his 
office  in  the  early  morning  hours.  He  was 
most  cordial  and  was  especially  nice  to 
Mrs.  Johnson.  He  said  the  only  advice 
he  could  give  me  was  to  always  campaign 
with  my  wife  at  my  side.  He  said  that 
Mamie  was  his  constant  companion  and 
one  of  his  greatest  political  assets. 

In  these  last  years  of  the  life  of  oxxr 
great  President  he  was  a  tremendous 
force  for  good  in  this  country.  He  had 
known  happiness  and  love.  He  had  suf- 


fered great  sorrow,  when  he  lost  his  SVa- 
year-old  son  through  scarlet  fever.  He 
had  known  great  anguish  and  uncer- 
tainty as  he  planned  the  great  invasion 
on  "D"  Day.  He  had  experienced  the  joy 
of  having  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  by  the  biggest  majority  in 
history  up  to  that  time.  And  he  had  the 
great  satisfaction  to  know  that  he  had 
a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Dwight  David  Elsenhower  has  departed 
from  this  earth,  but  the  principles  for 
which  he  stood  will  be  long  remembered. 

Dwight  Elsenhower  gave  both  strength 
and  dignity  to  our  Nation  in  both  war 
and  peace.  He  was  a  courageous  man  who 
deeply  loved  our  country. 

Elsenhower  was  the  Commander  of  the 
Allied  Forces  in  Europe  during  World 
War  II,  and  later  Supreme  Commander 
of  NATO.  In  both  capacities  he  proved 
himself  to  be  a  great  administrator  and 
leader. 

As  our  country  longed  for  peace  in  the 
early  1950's  Dwight  Elsenhower  again  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  duty.  He  was  elected  the 
34th  President  of  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing his  two  terms  in  office  America  ex- 
perienced 8  years  of  peace,  progress,  and 
prosperity. 

With  a  deep  sense  of  loss  we  mourn  his 
passing. 


THE  ELEPHANT  IN  THE  ROTUNDA 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  is  fortunate  to 
have  on  its  editorial  staff  Mr.  Guy  Frid- 
dell.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Friddell  Is  his 
ability  to  express  life  in  a  gentle  satirical 
way.  Few  men  are  so  endowed  with  this 
gift. 

On  March  30,  Mr.  Friddell  wrote  an 
editorial  in  the  Virginian-Pilot  entitled 
"The  Elephant  in  the  Rotunda."  It  is  a 
marvelous  and  poignant  essay  on  man's 
destruction  of  the  wildlife  around  him. 
This  editorial  ought  to  be  read  by  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  I  take  pride  in  offer- 
ing it  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 
The  Elephant  in  the  Rotunda 
(By  Guy  Friddell) 

Bill  Cox  once  wrote  that  all  he  ever  wanted 
v.as  an  elephant. 

Little  enough  to  ask  of  life,  you'd  think. 

I  gave  away  my  last  one,  a  year  or  so  ago. 
But  I  can  pass  along  a  couple  of  new  books 
on  the  vast  subject. 

•Elephants  Across  Border,"  by  C.  Burke 
I  Simon  and  Schuster,  $4.95),  Is  about  a  rich 
sportsman's  safari  after  a  magnificent  ancient 
elephant,  a  moving  monument  to  time,  that 
has  strayed  out  of  the  sanctuary  of  an  African 
park  and  Is  fair  game  as  long  as  he's  across 
the  border.  It  Is  an  adventiue  yarn,  the  kind 
to  be  read  at  one  sitting,  not  because  It's 
brief  but  for  the  suspense  that  holds  until 
the  last  page.  I  was  pulUng  for  the  elephant. 

The  elephant  also  occupies  a  sizable  seg- 
ment In  "Animals  of  East  Africa,"  by  Louis 
B.  Leakey  (National  Geographic  Society, 
S4.25).  It  has  an  array  of  fine  pictures,  in- 
cluding one  of  a  herd  of  zerba.  splashing  and 
churning  around  In  a  rain-pool,  a  swlrUng 
duplication  In  the  wild  of  Rosa  Bonheur's 
famous  picture.  "Horse  Pair,"  as  If  though. 
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all  the  horses  had  put  on  striped  siimmer 
seersuckers. 

But  the  most  Impressive  photograph  Is 
an  alrvlew  of  a  heard  of  500  or  so  elephants 
moseying  across  a  green  plain  while  a  flock 
of  white  cattle  egrets  wheel  over  them.  It 
catches,  as  well  as  any  picture  could,  un- 
txammeled  might,  and  life.  Dr.  Leakey  writes 
that  elephants  tend  to  be  very  destructive  In 
their  feeding.  They  push  over  a  small  tree  and 
then  eat  only  a  few  of  Its  leaves.  They  break 
off  branches  and  rip  so  much  bark  from 
a  larger  tree  that  It  wlU  die.  They  amble  on 
and  repeat  the  process,  again  and  again.  An 
area  devastated  by  elephants  may  not  recover 
for  several  years.  This  problem  affects  many 
East  African  parks,  and  speclaUsts  are  carry- 
ing out  intensive  studies  of  the  numbers 
and  activities  of  these  great  creatures." 

I  wish  them  weU,  teaching  elephants  man- 
ners. 

I  know  one  old  rogue  that  no  one  could 
have  schooled.  Ten  years  ago  I  came  upon 
him  unexpectedly.  (That,  unexpectedly,  is 
the  most  dramatic  way  to  meet  an  elephant. 
One  minute  the  path  Is  clear,  the  next  he 
Is  towering  over  you,  tornadlc.) 

We  had  started  out  to  drive  to  the  zoo 
m  Washington,  but,  what  with  a  blowout 
and  breakdown,  our  time  was  shore,  and 
we  had  to  settle  for  a  quick  run  through 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  that  national 
attic  of  oddities.  I  wished  the  three  boys 
might  see  at  least  one  compelling  object 
that  could  lift  Its  head  above  history's 
detritus. 

I  steered  them  to  the  natural  history 
museum  housing  the  skeleton  of  a  great 
dinosaur,  but  when  we  walked  Into  the 
rotunda,  a  new  exhibit  stopped  us,  the  big- 
gest elephant  I  ever  saw,  dominating  the 
center  of  that  great  round  room,  his  trunk 
curled  high  In  a  trumpet  call,  his  triangular 
ears  spread  broad  as  sails,  his  eyes  red  with 
hate,  caught  In  Just  the  moment  of  his 
swinging  stride  through  the  brush. 

I  was  accustomed  to  see  placid  elephants 
sweeping  the  ground  with  languid  trunks 
for  peanuts.  The  boy  was  wild.  His  trunk 
was  gnarled  as  an  oak,  crusted  as  a  barnacled 
timber,  and  his  taU  had  a  great  brush  on 
the  end  of  It.  Nothing  sagged  In  his  bulk. 
The  taxidermist  had  restored  the  streamlined 
might  of  him.  Like  a  massive  mountain,  he 
offered  a  new  aspect  at  every  turn.  He  was 
at  once,  both  compact  of  wonder  and  huge. 

The  placard  said  simply  he  was  the  largest 
elephant  on  earth,  standing  13  feet  2  Inches 
at  the  shoulder,  a  foot  higher  than  any  other 
ever  captured  or  shot.  He  approached  the 
dimensions  of  the  legendary  mammoth. 

He  was  killed  in  the  Cuando  River  Dis- 
trict (an  area,  by  the  way,  that  I  know  like 
the  back  of  my  hand,  was  there  In  '32  with 
Prank  Buck)  of  Southeast  Angola  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1955,  by  a  hunter  from  Madrid,  J.  J. 
Fenykovl.  He  weighed  12  tons  and  took  two 
years  to  stuff. 

I  read  statistics  to  the  others,  pointing 
out  this  and  that  stupendous  detail  of  the 
great  beast,  and,  at  last,  the  youngest,  then 
4,  had  a  question. 

"If  It  was  so  big,"  he  asked,  "why  did 
they  kill  it?" 
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Latest  figures  Indicate  that  capital  Im- 
provements are  soaring  at  a  rate  of  14 
percent  ahead  of  last  year.  This  is  in 
every  respect  a  business  expansion  in- 
fiatlon. 

The  consumer  has  not  overindulged. 
In  fact  consumer  sales  are  leveling  off 
because  of  higher  prices.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  consumer  to  adjust  his  affairs  to 
weekly  price  increases  on  everything. 
Our  senior  citizens  and  those  on  fixed 
income  are  cruelly  assaulted  by  soaring 
prices. 

This  tide  must  be  reversed.  Suspension 
of  the  investment  credit  is  the  only  pre- 
scription for  immediate  relief.  Time  Is 
running  out. 

The  7-percent  investment  credit  is  the 
most  troublesome  tax  loophole  in  exist- 
ence today.  There  Is  no  better  way  to 
"modify  the  inflationary  psychology"  of 
which  the  President  complains.  The  clos- 
ing of  this  tax  loophole  will  save  the 
Treasury  over  $3  bilUon  annually.  Along 
with  one  or  two  other  simple  tax  reforms, 
the  need  for  the  harsh  10-percent  tax 
surcharge  wiU  be  eUminated. 


THE  SUSPENSION  OF  THE 
INVESTMENT  CREDIT 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unre- 
strained continuation  of  the  inflationary 
spiral  makes  it  absolutely  mandatory  to 
suspend  the  7-percent  investment  credit 
which  continues  to  fuel  Inflation. 


OHIO  AND  KENTUCKY'S  83D  U.S. 
ARMY  RESERVE  COMMAND  CELE- 
BRATES FIRST  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  one  of  the  largest 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  Commands  in  the 
Nation  is  celebrating  its  first  anniversary. 
The  83d  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Command, 
headquartered  at  Fort  Hayes  in  my 
hometown  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  assumed 
active  command  of  approximately  144 
units  and  12,000  men  April  1,  1968,  after 
the  reorganization  of  the  Reserve  Forces. 

All  of  Ohio  is  proud  of  the  men  who 
serve  both  their  country  and  their  com- 
munity as  citizen-soldiers.  Many  of 
them  served  during  World  War  II,  Korea, 
and  the  Berlin  crisis  as  well  as  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

The  hundreds  of  years  of  valuable  ex- 
perience the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
have  accumulated,  together  with  their 
strong  dedication  to  the  Army  and  their 
love  for  their  country  have  resulted  in 
a  superior  and  economical  force,  and  has 
brought  great  credit  to  every  facet  of  the 
Army  Reserve  program. 

Commanded  by  Maj.  Gen. , Robert  C. 
Tyler  of  Columbus,  the  ARCom  com- 
mands and  supervises  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve units  in  the  western  two-thirds  of 
Ohio  and  all  of  Kentucky,  except  for  the 
100th  Training  Dinsion.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  new  ARCom  s  to  become 
operational  after  the  reorganization  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  in  early  1968. 

A  primary  mission  of  the  83d  ARCom 
is  to  insure  the  mobilization  readiness  of 
all  its  assigned  or  attached  units.  De- 
spite the  difficulty  of  taking  over  the  ad- 
ministration ot  units  from  a  large  area, 
the  reservists  attained  that  level  in  a 
short  time.  Previously,  the  administra- 
tion of  Reserve  troops  was  borne  by  f  ull- 
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time  active  Ar^  personnel  In  the  20th 
U.S.  Army  Corps  with  approximately  400 
service  and  clvl  llan  personnel. 

Members  of  the  83d  ABCom,  both  in 
the  field  and  li  the  headquarters  itself, 
wear  the  shoulder  patch  formerly  worn 
by  members  of  fche  83d  Infantry  Division. 
The  division.  v*ttiich  had  a  proud  history 
since  it  was  orginized  at  Camp  Sherman, 
Ohio — near  Chillicothe — In  1917,  served 
in  France  during  World  War  I  and  was 
known  as  the  (Jhost  Division  because  of 
its  great  mobility.  During  World  War  II, 
the  83d  Infant  T  Division  saw  action  in 
the  European  1  heater  of  Operations  and 
was  known  as  he  Thunderbolt  Division 
due  to  its  grea ;  striking  power. 

The  officers  and  enlisted  men  assigned 
to  the  83d  Aicom  headquarters  have 
spent  hundreds  of  extra  hours  on  the  job 
in  addition  to  ;heir  regularly  scheduled 
4-hour  weekly  Irill  in  order  to  success- 
fully accomplis  1  their  mission  and  in  a 
veiy  jjxofessioi  al  manner.  They  con- 
tinue to  meet  tielr  obligations  and  have 
received  congrs  tulations  from  their  su- 
periors after  learning  of  their  full  and 
never  ending  a;complishments. 

General  Tyle-,  the  last  commander  of 
the  83d  Infantr;'  Division  before  its  inac- 
tivation,  now  s«rves  as  the  commanding 
general  of  the  83d  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Command.  He  together  with  the  members 
of  his  command  have  forged  a  strong 
link  in  the  proud  history  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve.  The  members  of  the  83d, 
and  like  others  in  the  program,  will  never 
allow  this  important  program  to  die  so 
long  as  we  havr  free  Americans  to  will- 
ingly serve  and  die  if  necessary  for  our 
countrj-. 

I  am.  Jicludiig,  Mr.  Speaker,  procla- 
mations from  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
James  A.  Rhodes,  and  the  mayor  of 
Columbus,  M.  E,  Sensenbreiuier,  together 
with  the  personi  lel  roster : 

Proclamation,  fi  3d  ARCom  Anniversary, 
A»R1L  1.  1969 

Whereas,  cltlze  is  of  this  state  have  self- 
lessly  served  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  for  man;  years,  answering  the  call 
to  active  duty  di  irlng  World  War  I  and  II, 
the  Korean  confll  ;t,  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the 
Vietnam  action;    md 

Whereas,  these  ;ltlzen-soldlers  continue  to 
give  up  weekends  vacations  and  evenings  to 
maintain  a  high  s  tate  of  combat  readiness  so 
that  they  will  be  prepared  when  called  upon 
to  defend  our  be:  oved  nation  from  external 
threats  to  its  secu  Ity;  and 

Whereas,  the  83  d  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Com- 
mand overseeing  about  12,000  troops  approxi- 
mately 145  units  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  Is 
headquartered  at  'ort  Hayes  in  Ohio's  capital 
City:  and 

Whereas,  these  citizen-soldiers  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  are  observing  their  first  anni- 
versary as  membei  s  of  the  new  83d  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  Comman  1  and  the  fjeople  of  this 
state  owe  so  mucti  to  these  patriotic  fellow 
citizens : 

Now  therefore,  |,  James  A.  Rhodes,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  ajf  Ohio,  do  hereby  designate 
April  1.  1969,  as  aid  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Com- 
mand Day  and  tlie  month  of  April  as  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  Ccmmunity  Month  and  call 
upon  all  citizens  (  f  Ohio  to  join  in  a  tribute 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  citizen-soldiers  of 
this  state  who  ha  re  given  so  much  of  them- 
selves so  that  this  country  could  remain  the 
greatest  democrat  c  society  in  the  v^rorld. 

In  witness  whe  -eof,  I  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed my  name  and  caused  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  OhI  a  to  be  affixed  at  Columbus, 
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this  25th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord.  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
Nine. 

Proclamation.  83o  U.S.  Armt  Reserve 
Command,   Aprh.    1,    1969 

Whereas,  many  residents  of  Coltimbus  have 
selflessly  served  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  for  many  years,  answering  the  call 
to  active  duty  during  World  War  I  and  II, 
the  Korean  conflict,  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the 
Vietnam  action;  and 

Whereas,  these  citizen-soldiers  continue  to 
give  up  weekends,  vacations  and  evenings  to 
maintain  a  high  state  of  combat  readiness 
so  that  they  will  be  prepared  when  called 
up>on  to  defend  our  beloved  nation  from  ex- 
ternal threats  to  its  security;  and 

Whereas,  the  83d  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Com- 
mand overseeing  about  12,000  troops  approxi- 
mately 145  units  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  Is 
headquartered  at  Port  Hayes  in  Ohio's  capital 
City;  and 

Whereas,  these  citizen-soldiers  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  are  observing  their  first  an- 
niversary as  members  of  the  new  83d  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  Command  and  the  people  of 
this  city  owe  so  much  to  these  patriotic  fel- 
low citizens; 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  M.  E.  Sensenbrenner, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Columbus,  do  hereby 
designate  April  1,  1969,  as  83d  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve Command  Day  and  the  month  of  April 
as  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Community  Month  and 
call  upon  all  citizens  of  Ohio  to  Join  In  a 
tribute  to  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve-  citizen- 
soldiers  of  this  city  who  have  given  so  much 
of  themselves  so  that  this  country  could  re- 
main the  greatest  democratic  society  in  the 
world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed my  name  and  caused  the  Great  Seal 
of  Columbus  to  be  affixed  at  Columbus,  this 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord.  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty-Nine. 

Department  of  the  Army,  Heao- 
OUARTEBS.  83d  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve Command. 

Fort  Hayes.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Tyler.  Robert  C.  MG. 

Cree.  Edward  I.,  Col. 

Lane,  Robert  C,  Col. 

Lawrence.  Lee,  Col. 

Russell,  Robert  C,  Col. 

Plsher.  Charles  E..  Ltc. 

Groseclose.  Jack  W..  Ltc. 

McConnell,  Clyde.  Ltc. 

Heidman.  Richard  L..  Ltc. 

Nelson.  William.  Ltc. 

Haynie.  Harold  C.  Col. 

Nlcol.  Gerald  E.,  Ltc. 

Pfelfer,  Robert  B..  Ltc. 

Stilson.  Jerry,  Ltc. 

Wilkins,  Stanley  V..  Ltc. 

Boden.  Richard  N..  Maj. 

Brant,  Charles  E.,  Maj. 

Brause,  Paul  R.,  Maj. 

De  Long,  Paul  W.,  Maj. 

Doyle,  Lawrence,  Ltc. 

Gerhardsteln.  Leo  H.,  Maj. 

Grimm,  Robert  R.,  Maj. 

Leister,  Robert  W..  Maj. 

Leslie,  Henry  A.  Jr..  Maj. 

Martell,  Norman  W..  Maj. 

Paolettl,  KarlP..Maj. 

Porter,  William  E.,  Maj. 

Walters,  Jack  D.,  Maj. 

Walters,  Jack  D.,  Maj. 

Chapman.  Ted  M..  Maj. 

Balogh.  Jack  C.  Cpt. 

Harvey.  Samuel  J..  Cpt. 

Healy.  Francis  A.  C.  Cpt. 

Losekamp.  Bernard  P..  Cpt. 

Roberts.  Donald  J..  Cpt. 

Sensenbrenner,  Edward  W.,  Maj. 

Spradling,  Georgem.  Cpt. 

White,  Norman  R.,  Cpt. 

Brown.  Carter  N..  ILt. 

Severson.  Layton  C.  Cpt. 

Uhl,  Robert  W..  ILt. 
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Chleffo,  Dominic  J.,  2Lt. 
Mackey,  William  G.,  CW4. 
DeLorme,  Thomas  A.,  CW3. 
Logan,  James  P.,  CW3. 
Scott,  Madison  H.,  Sgm. 
White,  Alexander.  Sgm. 
Cobb.  James  M..  ISg. 
Cole,  James  G.  Jr.,  Sfc. 
Fannin.  Ronald  L.,  Sfc. 
Goodrich,  James  R.,  Msg. 
3rubb.  Robert  A..  Sfc. 
Kotlarchlk.  Robert  A.,  Sfc. 
Kramer,  John,  Sfc. 
Logan,  Richard  A.,  Sfc. 
Mansfield,  Donald  M.,  Sfc. 
McPee,  Raymond  A.,  Sfc. 
Triunp,  Harold  E.,  Sfc. 
Williams,  Ronald  E.,  Sfc. 
Althoff.  Davis  G..  Ssg. 
DoUimatsch.  John  D.,  Ssg. 
Drum.  Kenneth  L..  Ssg. 
Goodin.  Larry  L..  Ssg. 
Karshner.  Glenn  A..  Ssg. 
Moots.  Phillip  R..  Ssg. 
Oleksa.  Thomas  M..  Ssg. 
Scott.  Gene  D..  Ssg. 
Vellanl.  Albert  J..  Ssg. 
Wolfe.  James  P.,  Jr..  Ssg. 
Buckingham.  Melvln  P..  SP5. 
Creagon.  Thomas  E..  SP5. 
Geese.  Ronald  L.Q..  SP5. 
Kerlee.  Ronnie  L..  SP5. 
Levering.  Rex  R.,  Sgt. 
Markstrom,  Richard  L.,  SP5. 
Rlcci,  Robert  A.,  SP5. 
Sollle,  Robert  C,  SP5. 
Stoffel,  Stephen  W.,  SP5. 
Thayer,  Richard  D.,  Sgt. 
Almond,  Bernard  L..  SP4. 
Clutter.  Vaughn  D..  SP4. 
Bennett.  John  M..  SP4. 
Gantner.  Joseph.  SP4. 
Green.  Jon  M..  SP4. 
Husse.  August.  SP4. 
Kramer.  Joseph.  SP4. 
Lynn.  David  A..  SP4. 
McClain.  Otis  M..  SP4. 
Smith.  Thomas  C.  SP4. 
Ongaro,  Ronald  M.,  SP4. 
Starn,  Michael  W.,  SP4. 
Trott,  Paul  D.,  SP4. 
Wells,  Joseph  L.,  SP4. 
Wilson,  Robert  N.,  SP4. 
Witzel,  James  A.,  SP4. 
Armstrong,  Craig  S.,  Pfc. 
Cassady,  Michael  H.,  Pfc. 
Hennlng.  Daniel  J..  Pfc. 
Henwood.  Thomas  L..  Pfc. 
Herman,  Mark  P..  Pfc. 
Lane.  Terry  L..  Pfc. 
Lehring.  Larry  L..  Pfc. 
Manecke,  Jeffrey,  Pfc. 
Mei^z,  Ronald  A.,  Pfc. 
Przyblskl,  Careth  R.,  Pfc. 
Weiskopf ,  Thomas  D..  Pfc. 
Williams,  Richard  L.,  Pfc. 
Nootesting.  James.  Pvt. 
Porterfield.  Ralph.  Pvt. 
Wlrthman,  Thomas,  Pvt. 
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POVERTY  IN  THE  SPACE  AGE 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OP    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr,  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dan  Vicho- 
rek,  editor  of  the  Montana  Kaim'n.  is  on  ■ 
of  Montana  s  m.st  gilt  d  student  news- 
papermen and.  in  today's  argon,  hes 
not  afraid  '  to  tell  it  like  it  is."  Mr.  Vicho- 
rek  recently  pointed  out  to  his  readeis 
that,  although  some  refuse  to  recognize 
It.  poverty  abounds  in  the  United  States. 
He  further  revealed  that  more  than  10 


million  Americans  are  unable  to  provide 
an  adequate  diet  for  their  children.  Ten 
million  is  not  a  small  figure  in  any  cir- 
cumstance and,  when  more  than  10  mil- 
lion of  our  fellow  citizens  are  unable  to 
subsist  decently  or  adequately  because 
they  are  too  poor,  then  poverty  does  in- 
deed abound  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Vichorek  questions  our  priorities. 
While  this  country  was  spending  $500,- 
000  to  postpone  the  last  Apollo  space 
mission  the  Senate  was  allocating  but 
$250,000  to  investigate  the  existence  of 
poveity.  Of  course  there  are  many  Fed- 
eral programs  that  deal  with  poverty  but 
it  seems,  so  far,  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  make  a  significant  impact  on  the 
hard  core  of  poverty.  And,  lest  we  for- 
get, these  are  the  first  programs  tD  suf- 
fer appropriation  cutbacks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  is  blessed 
with  a  plethora  of  natural  resources  but 
the  greatest  natural  resource  of  any  civ- 
ilization is  its  young.  Because  of  poverty 
and  war  a  not  unsubstantial  portion  of 
that  resource  is  lost  yearly  because  of 
death  and  injury  or,  as  is  the  case  of 
many  of  poverty's  children,  because  of 
brain  damage  caused  by  lack  of  protein 
in  the  diet.  Our  society  cannot  continue 
to  absorb  these  losses  in  our  young  peo- 
ple Are  we  so  hung  up  on  our  technologi- 
cal accomplishments  that  we  would 
rather  have  a  man  on  the  moon  than 
healthy  children  in  our  society? 

I  insert  Mr.  Vichorek's  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

More  Poor  Space  Trash 
(By  Dan  Vichorek) 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  space  age  the 
United  States  Senate  discovered  poverty  in 
America.  .  . 

At  ieast  it  admitted  there  might  be  such  a 
thing  and  allocated  a  whole  $250,000  last 
week  to  finance  an  invesUgatlon  to  find  out 

MeanwhUe,  three  Americans  orbited  over- 
head and  It  nad  only  taken  $5  billion  a  year 
for  the  past  few  years  to  get  them  there.  In 
fact  when  the  three  caught  cold  prior  to  the 
launch  It  took  only  $500,000  to  delay  the 
shot  until  they  recovered. 

Meanwhile,  observers  on  earth  speculated 
what  the  Senate  InvesUgators  might  discover 
about  poverty  In  America.  Will  they  manage 
to  discover,  for  example,  the  well-known  fact 
that  at  least  10  million  Americans  are  unable 
to  provide  an  adequate  diet  for  their  chil- 
dren' Will  they  learn  that  the  Inadequate 
diet  leaves  thousands  of  children,  particularly 
black  Indian,  and  Mexican-American  chil- 
dren.'with  permanent  brain  damage  from 
protein  deficiency? 

Is  it  possible  the  Senate  will  discover  that 
the  surplus  foods  so  generously  distributed 
by  the  government  consist  almost  entirely  of 
heavy  starches,  which  don't  do  anything  for 
protein  deficiencies?  Is  there  any  chance  that 
even  Strom  Thurmond  will  be  convinced  that 
poverty  does  not  always  result  directly  from 
laziness?  May  he  even  concede  that  the  lazi- 
ness of  the  fathers  should  not  necessarily 
result  in  the  unavoidable  mental  retardation 
and  hopeless  situation  of  the  sons? 

From  past  performances,  we  know  that  few 
if  any  of  these  things  will  come  to  pass.  We 
also  may  continue  to  assume  that  Congress 
will  continue  to  vote  Its  multl-blUlon  dollar 
allocations  for  our  space  program. 

Those  who  support  the  space  program  the 
most  vociferously  speak  mainly  of  enhancing 
the  national  prestige  and  ennobling  men's 
minds. 

Strangely  enough,  the  folks  in  Watts  don't 
seem  to  feel  much  of  an  upsurge  when  they 
see  Apollo  9  pass  over. 
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Then  when  astronaut  Wally  Schlrra  la 
asked  In  Europe  about  the  inequity  of  pov- 
erty and  the  space  program.  Navy  Captialn 
Schirra  says  the  poverty  problem  has  been 
■greatly  exaggerated."  which  seems  some- 
thing of  an  exaggeration. 

What  do  we  get  for  the  billions  we  put  iBto 
the  space  program?  We  are  assured  we  are 
getting  a  plethora  of  highly  trained  technical 
and  presumably  necessary,  hardware.  For  ex- 
ample, worldwide  communications  are  gup- 
posed  to  be  greatly  improved.  I 

We're  in  favor  of' communications,  but  we 
think  short  range  ^communications  should 
be  improved  first.  For  example,  we  would  like 
to  see  the  poor  and  starving  of  South 
Carolina  communicate  directly  with  Stirom 
Thurmond  when  he  says  "We'll  always  have 
some  people  who  are  not  willing  to  work." 

It  is  quite  obvious  why  we  must  continue 
to  finance  the  space  program.  After  all.  the 
Vietnam  war  can't  last  faiever.  and  after  its 
over,  the  government  will  need  a  new  means 
of  pumping  funds  into  the  f  Utering  economy. 

And  obviously,  as  Mr.  Thurmond  notes,  the 
p^or  are  a  bad  investm.ent. 
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that  it  is  the  integrity  of  individual  citi- 
zens which  counts.  There  can  be  no  truly 
worthwhile  goals  or  movement  to  those 
goals  without  a  deep  spiritual  strength. 
Any  government  which  does  not  know 
this,  which  thinks  there  is  a  special  code 
for  itself,  will  perish  in  weakness.  Dwight 
Eisenhower  knew  this  truth.  He  lived 
this  truth. 

It  is  our  belief  that  writers  in  some 
future  age  will  echo  Macaulay's  prose  in 
reference  to  Dwight  Eisenhower: 

What  a  singular  destiny  has  been  that  of 
this  remarkable  man!  To  be  regarded  in  his 
own  age  as  a  classic,  and  in  ours  as  a  com- 
panion! To  receive  ftiom  his  contemporaries 
that  full  homage  which  men  of  genius  have 
in  general  received  only  from  posterity;  to 
be  more  intimately  known  to  posterity  than 
other  men  are  known  to  their  contempo- 
raries! 


FCC  BAN  ON  CIGARETTE 
ADVERTISING 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  JOHN  KYL 

OF    lOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31.  1969      \    , 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation  there  have  been  many  in- 
dividuals who  have  gained  respect  and 
admiration  by  virtue  of  their  moving  to 
high  office.  The  admiration  and  respect 
sometimes  goes  with  the  important  job. 
And  there  have  been  cases  in  which  a 
good  public  servant  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  office.  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower offers  a  different  example. 

In  the  typical  minds-eye  picture,  con- 
jured by  people  here  and  abroad.  Eisen- 
hower the  man  stood  before  the  uniform 
of  Eisenhower  the  general.  He  was  Eisen- 
hower the  general.  He  was  not  a  general 
named  Eisenhower.  Similarly,  they  saw 
Dwight  Eisenhower  the  President,  stand- 
ing before  the  White  House.  Conversely, 
Dwight  Eisenhower  considered  himself 
to  the  end  not  a  general,  but  a  soldier; 
not  President,  but  servant. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
always  a  symbol  of  America.  And  this  is 
good,  because  he  is  the  elected  leader  of 
our  people.  He  was  chosen  to  lead  free 
men,  by  those  who  are  served.  But  when 
the  people  can  see  in  the  President  a 
man  of  integrity  and  honesty  and  strong 
moral  convictions,  they  can  identify  with 
the  man.  They  can  take  him  for  an  ex- 
ample. They  can  draw  confidence  for 
themselves.  They  do  not  expect  such  a 
man  to  be  infallible,  yet  they  know  that 
the  decisions  made,  right  or  wrong,  are 
made  with  the  right  processes,  the  right 
considerations. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  showed  us  a  lesson 
which  we  do  well  to  recognize  in  these 
times.  As  General  of  the  Army,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  he  demon- 
strated that  there  is  but  one  moral  code 
for  all  men  at  all  times— for  work  and 
play,  for  government  and  those  outside 
government,  for  those  who  serve  and 
those  who  are  served.  No  matter  how 
spectacular  are  our  accomplishments,  or 
how  great  our  affluence,  we  are  reminded 
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HON.  ALTON  LENNON 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hearings  on  cigarette  ad- 
vertising scheduled  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  attention  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  from  North  Carolina 
papers,  the  Wilmington  Star  News  and 
the  Fayetteville  Observer.  These  edi- 
torials correctly  point  out  that  the  FCC 
ban  is  discriminatory,  unjustified,  and 
usurps  legislative  authority. 

The  editorials  entitled  "A  Dangerous 
Proposal"  and  "Ad  Ban  Unjustified  '  fol- 
low: 

IFrom  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  News,  Feb.  7. 

1969 1 

A  Dangerous  Proposal 

The  Federal  Communication  Commission's 

proposal  to  ban  cigarette  advertising  on  radio 

and  television  Is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 

suggestions   to   come   out   of   a    Washington 

bureau  in  years. 

This  absurd  move  Is  based  on  the  FCC's  as- 
sertion that  smoking  is  "a  most  serious, 
unique  danger  to  public  health.  "  Obviously, 
^ix  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Commission 
have  accepted  as  a  fact  a  highly  controversial 
report.  The  Commission  points  to  statistics  of 
the  U.S.  Etepartment  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  which  blame  smoking  for  the 
deaths  of  many  Americans.  These  statistics 
have  been  challenged  since  the  time  they 
were  issued.  But  this  Is  not  the  major  aspect 
of  the  deplorable  proposal  by  the  FCC.  What 
it  wants  is  to  compromise  the  principle  of 
free  speech,  as  represented  by  advertising  and, 
in  doing  so,  encourage  the  restraint  of  legit- 
imate trade. 

The  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  Is  simply 
this:  Commodities  or  articles  which  are  legal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  laws  of  our  Republic — and 
cigarettes  certainly  are  legal — should  not  be 
subjected  to  any  restraint  as  to  their  adver- 
tising in  any  form  their  makers  wish. 

After  all,  the  principle  the  FCC  Is  follow- 
ing as  to  cigarettes  could  be  applied  to  many 
other  products.  And  If  and  when  It  Is  ap- 
plied, then  advertising — one  of  the  major 
assets  of  the  free  enterprise  system— would 
be  entirely  under  the  control  of  bureaucrats 
and  politicians. 

Thus,  when  one  looks  ahead,  the  danger  of 
the  FCC  proposal  is  magnified  greatly. 

Chairman  Hyde  has  said  he  is  confident 
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bis  agency  wUl  t^ve  the  legal  authority  to 
enforce  a  cigarette  advertlBlng  ban  when  the 
1966  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  act 
expiree  on  July  1.  Under  this  law,  both  the 
FCC  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsalon  are 
prohibited  from  taking  any  action  to  regu- 
late cigarette  advartislng. 

Expecting  a  tv&l  congressional  review  of 
the  smoldng  oontroverBy  after  July  1.  Mr. 
Hyde  said  "It  Is  a  matter  In  which  Oongroee 
will  be  the  final  aztUter." 

When  the  time  cocnes  for  Congreea  to  make 
Its  decision.  Ite  Answer  would  be  a  whole- 
hearted and  empjhatlc  "No  I"  to  the  latest 
PCC  proposal.  Otherwise  American  freedom 
of  speech  and  fre^  enterprise  will  suffer  one 
of  the  moet  serlou^  setbacks  In  modem  times. 

(Prom  the  Payfettevine  (N.C.)  Observer 

Ffcb.  7,  1089) 

As  B4N  Unjustitied 

The  Federal  (Eommunlcatlons  Commis- 
sion's proposed  bin  on  cigarette  advertising 
on  radio  and  television  seems  an  extreme 
step  at  this  point  Jin  the  continuing  smoking 
and  health  controversy. 

One  reason,  of  cburse,  Is  that  public  health 
authorities  obvloilsly  haven't  proved  to  the 
aatlsf&^lon  of  th0  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans tfiat  smoklni  does  Indeed  cause  all  the 
lung  cancer  and  ecnphysema  deaths  being 
attributed  to  It. 

At  least  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  if  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  did  take 
the  "statistical  evidence"  against  smoking  as 
hard  proof,  the  tobacco  Industry  might  well 
be  tottering  on  tie  brink  of  disaster. 

At  the  same  tliM.  though,  some  of  the  out- 
cries against  the  ifcc's  proposal  seem  a  little 
bit  extreme  and  hysterical  to.  "A  supreme 
example  of  bureaucratic  tyranny,"  said  Sen. 
Sam  J.  Ervln  of  Borth  Carolina. 

No  tyranny,  bureaucratic  or  otherwise,  has 
been  exercised  in  jthls  matter.  The  PCC  may 
be  wrong  but  It  U  moving  within  its  Juris- 
diction and.  as  ritquired  by  law.  has  given 
official  notice  in  timple  time  for  Congres 
to  overlde  It  in  this  matter  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  Uibacco- growing  and  tobac- 
co-manufacturing  state   of   North    Carolina. 

Cigarette  adveitlslng  Is,  of  oourse.  big 
bvisiness  to  the  »levislon  and  radio  net- 
works. Tobacco  flraas  now  spend  almost  $227 
million  or  about  75  per  cent  of  their  ad- 
vertising budgets  on  TV  and  radio  com- 
mercials. This  Is  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
broadcasters'  revenues.  And  the  industry  has 
not  only  a  large  itake  In  this  proposfU  but 
a  legitimate  arguiaent  that  there  should  be 
no  outright  ban  on  the  advertisement  of 
products  that  car    be  legally  sold. 

If  there  Is  any  ustlflcation  for  the  FCC's 
new  proposal,  it  !  lasn't  yet  been  advanced. 
And  the  present  hsaJth  warning  on  cigarette 
packages,  which  in  effect  streeee  the  need 
for  moderation  it  cigarette  smoking  as  In 
other  things,  is  s  Tong  enough  medicine  at 
this  time. 

Meanwhile,  in  Its  own  self-lntereet.  the 
tobacco  Industry  might  be  well-advised  to 
look  to  the  con  teat  of  some  of  its  TV  ad- 
vertising, which  at  least  some  parents  find 
objectionable  because  of  its  clear  pitch  to 
young  i>eople. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

ofI  thinessek 

IN  THE  house; OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, \  March  31.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  hrennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  Vlth  other  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  ijo  Dwlght  David  Elsen- 
hower, a  true  patriot,  a  great  hero,  a  na- 
tural leader  of  men. 
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As  General  of  the  Army  and  as  Presi- 
dent, he  served  with  distinction  and 
honor — but  with  humility  and  compas- 
sion. It  is  said  that  as  he  bcule  farewell 
to  a  contingent  of  young  paratroopers 
boarding  planes  for  a  landing  behind  the 
Normandy  beachhead  in  World  War  II, 
tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks  as  he 
turned  away. 

"I  knew  some  of  those  boys  would 
never  return,"  he  said  later. 

It  was  General  Elsenhower,  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces  In  Eu- 
rope during  World  War  II,  who  welded 
together  from  allied  nations  a  fighting 
force  that  spelled  defeat  for  the  aggres- 
sor. 

His  generalship  of  this  multlnatlon 
force  marked  the  first  time  that  an 
American  general  had  headed  an  army 
that  included  troops  from  many  nations. 

It  was  my  good  fortime  as  a  soldier 
to  serve  in  General  Eisenhower's  com- 
mand in  Europe — and  later  as  a  Con- 
gressman to  serve  in  President  Eisen- 
hower's 'command"  in  Washington.  I 
served  in  the  Congress  while  he  was 
President. 

I  met  General  Eisenhower  in  southern 
Prance  in  World  War  n  while  I  was  a 
major  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Again,  in  Wash- 
ington I  had  occasion  to  meet  him  on 
several  occasions  during  his  Presidency. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower — as  general  and 
as  President — was  always  a  warm,  genial 
person.  He  was  loved  by  the  people,  and 
he  loved  the  people. 

As  general  this  great  leader  fought  the 
flght  for  freedom  in  his  generation  and 
won.  Later  as  he  stood  near  the  fields  of 
white  crosses  marking  the  battlefields  in 
Prance  he  said  that  nations  of  the  world 
simply  must  discover  a  way  to  reconcile 
their  differences  without  resorting  to 
war  and  bloodshed. 

He  deplored  the  tragic  waste  of  young 
men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  battles 
of  World  War  n  and  in  other  wars. 

As  President  he  stood  firm  and  yet 
he  maintained  the  peace — he  "waged" 
peace.  His  Presidency  was  noted  for  its 
tranquility — the  quieting  of  the  frustra- 
tions and  fears  of  our  people.  Among  his 
domestic  achievements  as  President  was 
the  initiation  of  the  great  interstate 
highway  program  which  is  continuing. 
This  great  limited  access  system  of  high- 
ways is  comparable  to  the  autobahn 
highway  system  in  Europe. 

Dwight  David  Elsenhower  was  a  giant 
among  giants,  a  man  among  men.  The 
fact  that  both  major  political  parties 
sought  him  as  their  presidential  nominee 
testifies  and  attests  to  his  greatness  as 
a  natural  leader. 

We  do  not  yet  have  the  full  historical 
perspective  on  the  administration  of 
President  Dwight  David  Elsenhower — 
time  win  write  this  story. 

However,  we  do  know  that  his  warm 
personality  drew  people  to  him.  We  do 
know  that  the  American  people  felt  com- 
fortable and  safe  with  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower in  the  White  House.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

I  want  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Eisenhower, 
Col.  John  Eisenhower,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  this  expression  of  our 
deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
their  loss  and  bereavement. 


April  2,  1969 


DEEDS,  NOT  WORDS 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  viacDnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
battle  cry  for  the  revitalization  of  our 
sinking  merchant  marine  wlilch  has  been 
sounded  through  the  years  by  those  of 
us  on  the  Committee  for  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  has  been  taken  up  by 
still  another  able  advocate.  On  March 
19,  1969,  before  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  Port  of  Washington,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  our  es- 
teemed colleague,  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
warned  most  eloquently  that  the  time 
has  come  for  deeds  rather  than  words  in 
the  building  of  not  only  a  new  Navy  but 
a  new  merchant  marine. 

I  consider  Chairman  Rivers'  remarks 
most  pertinent  in  that  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  need  for  total  seapower.  I 
applaud  him  for  his  forthright  stand, 
and  I  commend  his  text  to  all  who  desire 
to  see  our  great  Nation  survive: 

Deeds,  Not  Wobds 

(Remarks   of  L.   Mensei.   Rivers,   chairman, 

House   Armed   Services   Committee) 

Speaking  earlier  this  month,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  said  that  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  would  be  Judged  by  deeds  and  not 
words.  We  can  all  applaud  that  approach — 
to  Vietnam  or  any  other  problem.  And  I 
hope  the  President  is  prepared  to  have  his 
Administration  Judged  by  deeds  and  not 
words  In  its  response  to  the  problems  of  our 
maritime  Industry. 

If  he  is  going  to  do  that,  he  Is  going  to 
have  to  depart  from  the  pattern  of  inaction 
of  his  predecessors.  Up  to  now  what  Mark 
Twain  said  about  the  weather  has  been  true 
about  our  maritime  problems — "Everybody 
talks  about  it,  but  nobody  does  anything 
about  it."  The  problems  of  our  commercial 
fleet  today  parallel  the  problems  of  our  com- 
batant Navy  fleet.  Plfty-elght  percent  of  the 
ships  in  the  U.S.  Navy  are  20  years  old  or 
older.  Likewise,  the  ships  of  our  commercial 
fleet  are  on  the  average  over  20  years  old. 

By  contrast,  the  Soviet  Navy,  which  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  has  only  2 
ships  which  are  more  than  20  years  old — less 
than  1%  of  the  Russian  navy.  Likewise,  in 
the  Soviet  commercial  fleet  50%  of  the  ships 
are  less  than  5  years  old.  In  a  few  short  years 
the  size  of  the  Soviet  commercial  fleet  has 
increased  many  times,  while  the  U.S.  com- 
mercial fleet  has  been  steadily  dwindling.  To- 
day the  two  fleets  are  Just  about  the  same, 
but  the  Russian  fleet  Is  growing  steadily  and 
ours  continues  to  decline. 

The  parallel  between  the  serious  obsoles- 
cence In  our  Navy  fleet  and  the  steady  de- 
cline of  our  merchant  fleet  is  not  Just  co- 
incidence. They  both  derive  from  the  same 
source.  And  that  source  is  the  failure  to  have 
a  total,  Integrated,  national  program  of  sea 
power  and  the  failure  to  give  sea  j)ower  its 
proper  place  in  the  ordering  of  national  pri- 
orities. This  total  national  program  should 
cover  all  aspects — naval  combatant  power, 
commercial  shipping,  fishing  fleets,  oceanog- 
raphy, and  a  revived  shlp-buUdlng  industry. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  at  this  late  date 
to  have  to  convince  people  of  the  importance 
of  sea  power — but  It  still  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary. I  know  I  do  not  have  to  explain  it  to 
an  audience  such  as  this.  But  let  me  give 
Just  one  example:  Today  95  to  98%  of  the 
logistics  support  for  all  of  ovir  forces  In  Viet- 
nam  is   delivered   by   sea — the   largest   and 
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longest  seallft  operation  in  history.  (This 
operation,  incidentally,  represents  only  one- 
balf  of  the  world-wide  business  of  the  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportotlon  Service.)  Some  533^ 
ships  are  operated  by  the  MSTS,  most  of 
them  old  cargo  shlpe.  Victory  and  other  such 
ships  built  during  World  War  n.  In  addlUon, 
the  MSTS  ships  almost  as  many  measure- 
ment tons  monthly  of  cargo.  In  less  than  full 
shiploads,  in  ships  providing  scheduled  berth 
service. 

The  head  of  the  MUitary  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service,  Vice  Admiral  Lawson  P.  Ramage, 
told  a  subcommittee  of  o\ir  Committee  that 
our  old  transport  shlpe,  at  the  point  where 
they  reach  30  years  of  age.  will  be  of  ques- 
tionable usefulness  in  supporting  future  mili- 
tary operations.  He  said,  "I  would  say  gen- 
erally ships  built  30  years  ago,  although  not 
in  active  service  throughout,  have  come  to 
the  end  of  their  useful  life." 

The  American  merchant  ships  on  which 
we  send  additional  measurement  tons  to 
Vietnam  each  month  are.  of  course,  largely 
In  the  same  old-age  category. 

In  other  words,  while  the  present  Mer- 
chant Marine  of  the  U.S.  has  been  able  to 
support  the  military  campaign  in  Vietnam, 
there  is  stlU  a  question  as  to  whether  it  will 
be  able  to  do  as  much  5  years  from  now. 

Just  a  moment's  reflection  will  indicate  to 
you  what  a  profound  effect  this  could  have 
on  our  foreign  policy. 

The  hazards  of  shipping  in  foreign-flag 
lines,  particularly  for  shipping  In  support  of 
military  operations  in  line  with  our  national 
poUcy,  does  not  have  to  be  spelled  out  for 
this  group.  Our  poUcy  could  be  at  the  mercy 
not  only  of  those  who  own  the  foreign-flag 
ships,  but  of  those  who  might  have  some 
influence  with  the  crews.  A  few  years  ago,  for 
exsunple.  the  MSTS  chartered  a  certain  ship 
and  the  crew  flatly  refused  to  sail  when  they 
were  informed  they  were  going  to  Vietnam. 
There  are  other  instances  of  foreign-flag 
ships  chartered  by  American  operators  on 
which  the  crews  refused  to  sail  or  delayed 
the  ship  when  they  found  It  was  going  to 
Vietnam. 

Let  me  repeat  once  more — sea  power  in  all 
of  its  manifestations  is  an  Integral  part  of 
our  national  security  power  and  our  commer- 
cial shipping  capability  is  an  integral  part 
of  American  sea  power. 

It  Is  because  our  Committee  recognized  the 
serious  nature  of  our  sea  power  problem  that 
I  appointed  a  Subcommittee  on  Sea  Power 
last  September.  And  because  I  recognized  the 
totality  of  the  involvement  of  all  forma  of 
sea  power  in  our  national  security,  I  gave 
that  Subconunlttee  the  broadest  charter.  In 
addition  to  Naval  power.  I  asked  them  to  as- 
certam  the  steps  necessary  to  overcome  the 
glaring  deficiencies  in  the  cargo  and  troop 
carrying  capabilities  of  ships  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government  or  by  U.S.  indus- 
tries. And  I  asked  them  to  study  the  capac- 
ity of  the  privately-owned  shipyards  to  meet 
the  need  of  both  combatant  and  noncom- 
batant  ships  crucial  to  otir  national  security. 
The  Subcommittee  has  Just  released  Its 
first  report  on  the  Status  of  Naval  Ships.  I 
would  commend  it  to  you  for  careful  study. 
It  can  be  best  described  in  one  word: 
'Shocking." 

The  discussion  in  this  report  of  the  ad- 
vances made  by  Soviet  sea  power  will  chill 
your  blood.  The  advances  are  no  accident. 
WliUe  we  have  been  throwing  words  at  each 
other  about  sea  power,  the  Soviets  have  taken 
the  lessons  of  Admiral  Mahan  to  heart  and 
have  pursued  sea  power  in  all  of  Its  aspects. 
They  have  simultaneously  Improved  their 
naval,  commercial,  and  fishing  fleets  to  exert 
more  and  more  power  over  the  oceans  and  to 
use  the  seas  to  have  a  greater  influence 
around  the  world.  They  are  exerting  power 
further  and  further  away  from  their  home- 
land. They  have  expanded  their  shipbuilding 
Industry.  They   have  7   major  shipbuilding 


yards  capable  of  constructing  a  total  of  20 
nuclear  submarines  each  year,  as  well  as 
meeting  their  growing  program  of  new  sur- 
face ships.  They  have  the  largest  shlpbuUd- 
Ing  yard  in  the  world.  They  have  7,000  stu- 
dents enroUed  in  schools  for  naval  architects 
and  marine  engineers — 23  times  as  many  as 
we  do.  They  graduate  almost  twice  as  many 
engineers  and  scientists  a  year  as  the  colleges 
in  the  United  States.  They  can  build  ships 
with  greater  horsepower  and  higher  sustained 
speed  capabUltles  than  current  U.S.  ships. 
They  have  begun  to  make  their  new  sea 
power  felt  in  the  oceans  of  the  world,  with  a 
large  group  in  the  Mediterranean  and  more 
ships  than  the  VS.  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Their  fishing  fieets  dot  the  horizon. 

The  VS.  Navy  has  106  ships  4  years  old  or 
younger.  The  Soviets  have  431.  We  have  96 
ships  between  5  to  9  years  old.  The  Soviets 

have  486. 

In  commercial  shipping,  the  Soviets  are  es- 
tablishing trade  routes  to  African  nations  and 
have  opened  up  routes  between  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  Europe  for  wool.  They  have 
opened  a  trade  route  between  Western 
Canada  and  Japan. 

This  report  of  the  Subcommittee  also 
makes  clear  in  shocking  detail  the  terrible 
ravages  of  age  upon  American  naval  ships, 
the  unstoppable  corrosion,  the  great  limits  on 
habltabUity  for  crews,  the  great  difficulties  in 
getting  needed  repair  parts  because  some 
ships  are  so  old  the  original  parts  manufac- 
turers have  gone  out  of  business. 
Now,  what  can  be  done? 
How  can  we  get  American  sea  power  back 
on  course? 

The  first  Ingredient — we  might  as  well  ad- 
mit It  plainly  to  ourselves — is  money.  We 
have  provided  Inadequate  funds  for  new 
naval  ship  construction  and  for  ship  main- 
tenance and  repair  for  years.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  Increase  the  annual  rate  of  spending 
markedly  to  get  results.  I  don't  mean  a  crash 
program.  I  mean  in  increased  leve^  of  fund- 
ing sustained  over  a  period  of  years.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  provide  a  shipbuild- 
ing program  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  of  $3.8 
billion.  In  my  view  that  would  be  a  beginning 
step.  By  contrast,  the  program  In  the  last  fis- 
cal year  was  only  $1  billion,  and  the  program 
submitted  In  the  final  Johnson  Administra- 
tion budget  was  «2.6  bUllon. 

In  one  of  his  campaign  speeches.  President 
Nixon  suggested  that  we  should  ship  at  least 
30%  of  our  conmierce  in  our  own  ships.  The 
goal  Is  a  good  one.  It  would  not  seem  to  be 
extraordlnarUy  high.  But  the  simple  fact  Is 
that  at  present  we  carry  only  6%  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  In  our  own  ships.  Now.  I  real- 
ize that  we  cannot  Jump  to  the  President's 
goal  of  30%  all  at  once  and  that  even  on  a 
gradual  basis  some  difficult  adjustments 
might  be  necessary.  I  don't  like  any  more 
than  you  do  the  Idea  of  a  Washington  bu- 
reaucrat dictating  to  shippers  when  they  can 
use  foreign  shlpe.  But  we  might  take  a  leaf 
from  the  pages  of  those  who  run  our  air 
carriers.  This  might  require  some  funda- 
mental changes  in  maritime  thinking,  and 
I  know  It  would  create  some  difficulties.  But 
I  think  It  is  something  at  least  worth  debat- 
ing and  studying.  The  Uj8.  carries  a  far  higher 
percentage  of  Its  own  cargo  in  its  own  planes 
because  It  has  a  series  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments vrith  other  nations  that  all  commerce 
of  those  nations  wlU  be  carried  on  flag  lines  of 
the  two  nations.  If  this  principle  has  worked 
so  well  in  the  air.  might  it  not  help  turn  the 
tide  on  the  oceans? 

Naturally  the  conversion  would  have  to  be 
on  a  gradual  b«isls  so  as  not  to  upeet  our 
alUee  who  are  presently  carrying  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  conmierce.  Various  offsetting 
arrangements  might  be  necessary.  And  the 
cost  Implications  would  have  to  be  studied 
closely.  But  I  do  suggest  that  those  In  the 
maritime  Industry  at  least  examine  the  po«- 
slbllltv  of  such  an  approach. 
Another  step  we  should  take  Is  to  devote 
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funds  to  new  technology  appUcable  to  ahlp- 
plng.  In  the  years  between  1963  and  1969, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  spent  about 
$1  bUllon  on  research  and  development  ioi 
airlift.  In  that  same  time  it  has  spent  only 
$46  million  for  seallft — and  the  major  por- 
tion of  that  vros  f<y  the  Ul-f ated  PDL's.  And 
my  attitude  toward  the  FDL  program  has  not 
changed  since  last  year.  I  am  opposed  to  in- 
cluding any  PDL's  In  a  Navy  ship  construc- 
tion program.  There  are  so  many  other  shlpe 
we  need  so  much  more  than  a  government 
constructed  experiment  which  could  only  end 
up  competing  with  what  Is  left  of  our  pri- 
vately-owned merchant  marine. 

Certainly,  the  DOD  has  a  major  interest  in 
seeing  that  our  shipping  Is  carried  on  as  effi- 
ciently smd  effectively  as  possible.  But  it 
has  not  done  much  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  area  of  seallft.  It  Just  keepe 
going  back  to  the  FDL  program,  somewhat 
like  a  broken  record. 

At  the  same  time.  I  cannot  help  but  believe 
that  many  of  the  things  designed  for  the 
Navy  would  be  of  value  to  our  commercial 
shipping.  And  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
there  Is  a  more  effective  way  of  turning  these 
Ideas  loose  to  our  free  enterprise  system  than 
has  been  done  In  the  past.  This  U  what  gave 
lis  the  development  of  dlesel  power.  The  Navy 
brought  it  over  here  for  submarine  use  and 
the  contractor  then  continued  on  his  own 
until  the  dlesel  was  available  for  all  sorts  of 
other  usee.  Including  trains  and  trucks.  Many 
of  our  commercial  alrUnes  have  benefitted 
from  engine  and  air  frame  work  done  for  the 
Air  Force,  and  I  keep  thinking  the  same 
should  be  true  for  merchant  ships  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Navy. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  many  great 
developments  have  been  achieved  by  the  pri- 
vate shipping  industry  on  Its  own  without 
Federal  funding  or  interference.  The  great 
container  revolution  is  Just  one  example.  It 
Is  progressing  with  such  momentum  that  it 
is  almost  completely  changing  our  commer- 
cial shipping  industry.  Without  blunting  nny 
of  the  initiative  on  the  part  of  Industry. 
I  do  think  much  more  help  and  encourage- 
ment could  be  given  to  our  merchant  ship 
development  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

Commercial  shipping  as  It  relates  to  the 
Nation's  defense  requirements  Is  the  next 
Item  on  the  agenda  for  our  Sea  Power  Sub- 
committee. I  hope  those  of  you  here  who 
have  worthwhile  suggestions  wlU  not  hesi- 
tate to  communicate  them  to  this  Subcom- 
mittee. After  that,  the  Subcommittee  wUl 
make  a  study  of  U.S.  shlpbuUdlng  capacity, 
both  for  naval  ships  and  for  commercial 
ships  which  contribute  to  national  defense 
requirements.  But  we  do  not  have  to  wait 
for  that  study  to  teU  you  that  our  shipyards 
need  to  accelerate  their  modernization  at  a 
faster  rate.  A  determination  to  Increase  our 
naval  and  our  commercial  fleets  will  make 
avaUable  new  financial  support  to  give  our  » 
shipyards  the  new  tools  of  expansion  they 
need. 

We  need  to  have  above  all  a  determina- 
tion to  work  together — Congress,  the  Admin- 


Istratlon.    Industry,    and    the    unions.    But\ 
needed  as  much  as  anything  else  Is  leader-  \, 
ship    from    the    Administration — leadership 
backed  by  an  awareness  that  we  must  have  ' 
the  total  package — covering  our  naval  forces. 
our  commercial  ships,  our  fishing  fleet,  and 
our   shipyards.   We   will   get   this   leadership 
only  if  this  Administration — and  the  Presi- 
dent—are willing  to  give  sea  power  a  high 
national  priority.  We  have  had  promises  from 
the  Administration  and  past  administrations 
that  we  would  get  a  new  Navy  and  a  new 
Merchant  Marine.   The  time   has  come   for 
more  than  words.   As  President  Nixon   said, 
"I   believe   that   it   is   far   more   effective   to 
use  deeds  rather  than  words  ...  in  order  to 
accomplish  objectives  " 

Words   have   been   used   up   till   now.   Mr. 
President,  we  are  waiting  for  some  deeds. 
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COAL  MINERS  COMPENSATION 
ACT  OP  1969 


JAMES  KEE 

1  I^EST    VIRGINIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednescay.  April  2.  1969 


bll. 


of 


assistar  ce 


Speaker,  I  have  today  in- 
U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
en titled    the    "Coal 
Compensation  Act  of  1969." 

this  bill  is  to  authorize 

to  provide  adequate 

conlpensation    benefits    for 

di;ath  resulting  from  coal 

pneumoconiosis. 

of  this  bill  to  provide 
com^nsation  protection  to 
event  of  disability  or 
pneumoconiosis    resulting 
coal  dust  during  their 
Eligibility  depends  on  ex- 
course  of  coal  mine  em- 
irresppctive  of  the  time  when 
death  occurs.  A  cutoff 
is  provided  because  it 
with  increasing  knowl- 
incldence  of  pneumoconiosis 
mini  irs  and  methods  of  pre- 
wjorkmen's  compensation 
factors     will     be 
Tiore  realistic  basis  than 
in  the  past  and  that  the 
materially  reduced.  The 
hese  two  contingencies 
obvi  ite  the  need  for  Federal 
beh  alf  of  coal  miners. 
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The  purpose 
Federal 
workmen's 
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miner's 

It  is  the  intei^t 
workmen's 
coal  miners  in 
death    from 
from  exposure 
employment, 
posurti^'ln  the 
ploynient, 
the  disability  or 
date  for  assistan 
is  assumed  that 
edge  of  the 
among  coal 
vention,  that 
insurance 
worked  out  on  a 
has  been  possible 
hazards  will  be 
concurrence  of 
will  tend  to 
assistance  in 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 

The  Secretary 
to  pay  benefits 
vivors  for  disability 
moconiosis  arising 
dust,  supplemen 
receiving  under 
pensation  law 
plement  shall  b( 
the  benefits  payable 
and  compensation 
Longshoremen's 
Compensation 

Benefits  are  t 
thedateof  disabjl 

When  benefit; 
men's  compensa 
ease  law  cease 
tary  limitation  ? 
the  compemat 
State  wiU  also 
Secretarj'. 

No  supplemenltary 
made  in  a  State 
grams  or  benefit; 
injuries  and  dise 

COM."'ENSATIO: 

The  Secretary 
benefits  tD  coal 
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pneumoconiosis 
is  no  coverage 
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been  received 
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death. 
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of  Labor  is  authorized 
to  miners  or  their  sur- 
er death  from  pneu- 
from  exposure  to  coal 
ary  to  benefits  they  are 
State  workmen's  corn- 
amount  of  the  sup- 
the  difference  between 
under  the  State  law 
as  measured  by  the 
and    Harbor   Worker's 


be  paid  retroactively  to 
ity  or  death, 
under   a  State   work- 
on  or  occupational  dis- 
cause  of  time  or  monc- 
such  law,  payments  of 
formerly  paid  by  the 
be    sissomed    by    t'.ie 


payments  may  be 
which  diminishes  pro- 
related  to  occupational 

sts. 

AND    DEATH    BENEFITS 

is  a'so  authorized  to  pay 
ijniners  or  their  survivors 
ility  or  death  from 
lave  been  denied,  there 
ander  State  workmen's 
or  indemnity  has  not 
any  person  liable  for 
may  be  paid  retro- 
date  of  disability  or 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act, 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  adminis- 
ters. Insofar  as  retroactive  benefits  for 
surviving  dependents  are  concerned,  ex- 
cept as  to  widows  during  widowhood, 
payments  may  be  made  only  to  those  per- 
sons who  qualify  as  dependents  at  the 
time  the  claim  is  filed. 

GRANTS    TO    STATES 

Under  plans  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, subject  to  certain  specified  stand- 
ards, the  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
the  States  in  which  coal  mining  is  carried 
on  to  conduct  studies  and  to  carry  out 
other  programs  to  improve  workmen's 
compensation  benefit  programs  as  they 
relate  to  coal  dust  exposure  in  employ- 
ment. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Secretary  is  given  power  to  make 
rules  for  the  administration  of  the  Act 
including  the  specifying  of  the  degree  of 
proof  necessary  to  establish  compensa- 
bility of  claims  for  benefits  when  State 
workmen's  compensation  benefits  are  not 
available. 

Benefits  authorized  under  this  proposal 
will  be  paid  from  the  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Fund  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act. 
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tlie 


be  paid  in  accordance 
Longshoremen's  and 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31.  1969 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  can  be  said  about  Dwight  David 
Elsenhower  that  can  in  any  way  add  lus- 
ter to  his  name.  It  has  all  been  said.  It 
has  been  said  on  the  battlefields  of  World 
War  II  and  in  the  councils  of  peace  dur- 
ing his  years  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

And  it  has  been  said  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways  by  millions  of  people  around 
the  world  who  have  looked  upon  him  as 
the  dignified,  much-loved  former  leader 
of  the  free  world  living  out  the  twilight 
of  his  life  as  the  world's  elder  statesman 
and  fighter  for  freedom. 

It  is  in  periods  of  national  grief  such 
as  this  that  our  Nation's  better  qualities 
become  evident.  We  seem  once  again  to 
be  willing  to  acknowledge  some  of^^ie 
eternal  verities  that  in  this  age  are  all  too 
often  shoved  as'de  for  cynical  vulgarities. 
And  the  measure  of  our  love  and  affec- 
tion for  General  Eisenhower  can  be 
measured,  I  believe,  by  the  fact  that  no 
assassin's  bullet  was  needed  to  elevate 
him  or  to  trigger  our  response.  He  is  of 
heroic  proportions  because  of  what  he 
was  and  not  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  died. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  for  6  years  while  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower was  President  of  the  United  States. 
Though  he  was  not  of  my  party,  he  was 
my  President,  as  he  was  President  of  all 
Americans.  I  am  truly  saddened  at  his 
passing  and  extend  to  Mrs.  Elsenhower 
and  all  of  their  family  my  most  sincere 
sympathy.  We  have  all  lost  a  great  leader 
and  tnie  friend  of  peace. 
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PROJECT  TEKTITE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  four 
aquanauts  working  on  Project  Tektlte 
completed  one-third  of  their  planned  60- 
day  mission  beneath  the  surface  of 
Lameshur  Bay  early  in  March.  The  mul- 
tlagency  scientist-in-the-sea  project  be- 
gan February  15  and  is  scheduled  to  end 
April  17. 

The  aquanauts.  Rick  Waller.  John  Van 
Derwalker  and  Connie  Mahnken  are  with 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  Ed  Clifton 
is  with  Interior's  Geological  Survey. 

In  addition  to  Interior;  the  Navy, 
NASA,  and  General  Electric  are  the 
sponsors  of  Project  Tektlte.  GE  con- 
structed the  habitat  at  its  Missile  and 
Space  Division  Headquarters  in  Valley 
Forge.  Pa. 

Tektite's  primary  objectives  are  to  con- 
duct an  extensive  marine  science  pro- 
gram, and  to  study  the  physiological  and 
psychological  reactions  of  a  group  of  men 
working  and  living  under  stress  for  an 
extended  period  of  isolated  condition. 

As  of  March  9,  the  aquanauts  have 
logged  collectively  more  than  150  hours 
of  work  outside  the  habitat.  During  the 
past  week,  their  activities  included  tag- 
ging a  niunber  of  spiny  lobsters,  sonar 
and  fauna  studies,  fish  population  studies 
and  geological  mapping. 

Among  the  many  behind-the-scenes 
workers  on  Project  Tektlte  are  three  al- 
ternate aquanauts.  Ian  Koblock,  an 
aquatic  biologist  with  the  College  of  Vir- 
gin Islands:  Gary  Davis,  an  aquatic  ecol- 
ogist  with  the  National  Park  Service; 
and  Larry  Phillips,  a  geologist  with  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey.  The  alternate 
aquanauts  perform  scientific  work  on  the 
surface  and  under  water  in  support  of 
the  primary  team. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  Markham,  Tektite 
chief  medical  ofiBcer  from  the  Naval  Sub- 
marine Medical  Center,  New  London, 
Conn.,  says  the  aquanauts  have  been  in 
excellent  health  since  the  project  began 
except  for  a  minor  ear  infection  incurred 
a  few  days  ago  by  Aquanaut  Mahnken. 
Mahnken  was  limited  to  work  inside  the 
habitat  until  the  infection  cleared. 

When  the  aquanauts  are  in  the  habitat, 
a  team  of  scientists  headed  by  Dr.  James 
Miller,  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
monitor  all  their  activities  from  the  com- 
mand barge  on  the  surface.  Closed-cir- 
cuit television  and  open  microphones  en- 
able the  topside  scientists  to  monitor 
every  move  and  sound  in  the  four-cham- 
ber habitat — from  the  amount  of  food 
consiuned  to  the  subtle  changes  in  mood 
of  the  aquanauts  at  different  times.  All 
activities  are  coded  on  IBM  cards  and 
oflScials  said  that  to  date  more  than  120,- 
000  bits  of  information  have  been  re- 
corded. The  behavioral  data,  according 
to  NASA  and  Navy  spokesmen,  will  be 
applied  to  selection,  training  and  compo- 
sition of  crews  for  future  long-term  space 
missions  and  tinderseas  projects.  The 
data  should  also  be  valuable  to  future 
marine  biological  and  oceanographic 
studies. 
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One  of  the  highlights  of  a  recent  week 
of  Tektlte  was  the  observance  of  the 
27th  anniversary  of  the  Seabees.  A  de- 
tachment of  the  construction  organiza- 
tion had  built  the  base  camp,  and  em- 
placed  the  habitat  on  the  ocean  floor. 
The  Tektite  detachment  sponsored  a 
barbecue  featuring  beef.  pork,  and  na- 
tive goat.  Portions  were  sent  to  the 
aquanauts  who  in  turn  sent  best  wishes 
to  the  Seabees. 

Another  message  went  from  the  habi- 
tat on  the  ocean  floor  March  7  when 
Chief  Aquanaut  Waller  sent  a  greeting 
to  his  wife  on  their  12th  wedding  anni- 
versary. The  message  said,  in  part, 
•Wish  you  were  here."  The  greeting  wsis 
relayed  by  Comdr.  Frank  Looney,  opera- 
tions commander  for  Tektite. 


SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  LAIRD 
INTERVIEWED  BY  U.S.  NEWS  & 
WORLD  REPORT 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday^  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nixon  administration  was  presented  with 
many  far-reaching  and  serious  problems 
affecting  our  national  security  when  it 
assumed  the  duties  of  office. 

Some  of  the  most  serious  problems 
such  as  the  Vietnam  war,  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary threat,  and  the  need  for  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  were  discussed  in  depth 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  in  an  in- 
terview which  appeared  in  the  April  7 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

The  information  and  comment  which 
Secretary  Laird  presents  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  Americans  concerned  about>^(he 
welfare  and  security  of  our  Nation.  I  aTO 
therefore  including  the  text  of  the  inter- 
view as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

What's  the  Answer  to  ABJA  and  War.!" 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  regard  as 
the  No.  1  problem  of  the  Defense  Department 
today? 

A.  The  No.  1  problem  Is  ending  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Q.  How  much  time  do  you  have? 

A.  We're  hopeful  that  we  will  meet  with 
success  In  the  peace  talks  in  Paris.  This  has 
to  be  our  objective  for  a  period  of  time. 

This  Administration  has  had  only  two 
months  to  negotiate  in  Paris.  For  another 
two  months  prior  to  that.  I  believe,  the  other 
side  wasn't  too  anxious  to  get  down  to  real 
negotiations  because  they  felt  that  a  new 
Administration  was  coming  in  on  January  20. 
and  they  would  wait  for  that. 

Q.  These  peace  talks  have  been  going  on 
now  for  almost  a  year,  and  they  don't  even 
have  an  agenda  yet,  do  they? 

A.  The  Administration  would  be  severely 
criticized  if  it  did  not  give  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  negotiations,  hoping  for 
success  and  trying  to  work  out  a  settlement. 

But  we  should  be  prepared  and  will  be  pre- 
pared, in  event  that  the  Paris  talks  are  not 
successful,  to  have  an  alternative  plan  to 
follow  as  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  war  is 
concerned,  and  In  bringing  that  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  an  end. 

Q.  Has  the  other  side  been  escalating  the 
war  in  this  two-month  period? 

A.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  think 
that  is  what  part  of  the  bargaining  is  all 
about  in  Paris.  Since  I  have  been  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  only  escalation  of  the  war  in 
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South  Vietnam  has  been  on  the  part  of  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Q.  How  much  more  time  should  be  allowed 
for  talking? 

A.  I  would  not  want  to  set  a  timetable  on 
the  Paris  talks.  That  is  something  that 
should  be  determined  by  the  SecreUry  of 
State,  and  he  can  make  his  recommendation 
to  the  National  Security  Council.  Then  the 
President  wiU  make  the  decision  as  to  how 
much  time  we  are  going  to  give  to  the  talks 
in  Paris. 

Q.  During  this  interval,  do  we  have  to  go 
on  taking  casualties  of  300  to  350  Americans 
a  week  in  Vietnam? 

A.  I  would  hope  not.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  realize  that  this  offensive  of  theirs — 
where  they've  taken  tremendous  casualties — 
has  not  been  a  successful  operation. 

Q.  We  heard  the  same  thing  after  the  Tet 
offensive  a  year  ago — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  war  still  has  gone  on  for  another 
year — 

A.  I  know.  We  get  this  argument  that  we 
should  break  off  In  Paris  now.  I  really  feel 
this  is  not  the  time  to  break  off  the  Paris 
talks.  I  am  concerned  about  those  casual- 
ties in  South  Vietnam,  but  I  do  feel  we  have 
to  give  some  more  time  to  negotiations  be- 
fore we  move  forward  on  an  alternate  course. 
I  want  you  to  know,  however,  that  we  are 
preparing  alternative  courses  of  action  to  fol- 
low, in  the  event  that  our  efforts  for  mutual 
troop  withdrawal,  for  re-establishing  the  De- 
militarized Zone  and  for  the  release  of  pris- 
oners are  not  successful  In  the  not-too-dls- 
tint  future,  as  far  as  the  Paris  talks  are 
concerned. 

At  that  time,  if  Paris  falls,  we  will  an- 
nounce the  alternative  course  of  action  that 
we  plan  to  follow.  We  are  not  going  to  follow 
the  same  course  of  action  as  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration if  we  do  not  meet  with  success 
in  Paris. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  the  public  will 
allow  before  people  decide  that  "Johnson's 
war"  has  become  "Nixoivip  war"? 

A.  I  think  the  people  of  this  country  will 
understand  that  the  new  Administration 
should  have  adequate  time  in  Paris.  The  last 
Administration  had  about  eight  months  in 
Paris,  and  not  much  happened.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  in  the  position  of  setting  a  timetable. 
Q.  Could  you  indicate  what  alternative  war 
plans  might  be  possible? 

A.  No.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  prudent 
to  do  this. 

Q.  There  are  a  million  and  a  half  troops 
in  South  Vietnam— 540,000  Americans  and 
nearly  a  million  South  Vietnamese.  Why  can't 
a  force  that  size  do  more  than  it  is  doing? 

A.  It  is  an  unrealistic  situation  when  you 
stop  and  realize  that  the  enemy — the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese — can  move 
In  and  out  of  that  country  at  will.  They  have 
privileged  sanctuaries  in  Camljodia,  In  Laos 
and  in  North  Vietnam. 

Also,  the  level  of  violence  Is  controlled  by 
the  other  side.  They  have  a  safe  haven  any 
time  they  want  It.  Some  of  their  retreats  and 
bases  are  within  26  or  30  miles  of  Saigon. 
They're  across  the  border  in  Cambodia  or 
Laos  or  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  war  to  fight  under 
the  terms  and  conditions,  the  understandings 
and  arrangements  that  have  been  set  forth 
in  the  past. 

Alternatives  certainly  have  to  be  consid- 
ered. I  think  we  have  to  go  forward  with  the 
phase  2  modernization  program  for  Vietnam 
which  I  outlined  i»  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  We  should 
go  forward  with  a  program  to  -Vletnamize" 
the  war.  In  the  past,  we  have  not  carried  out 
a  very  successful  program  in  this  area. 


SHIFTING  BURDEN  OF  WAR 

Q.  What  needs  to  be  done  now? 

A.  We  have  to  change  the  emphasis  so 
that  American  forces  In  Vietnam  can  move 
forward  to  train  and  modernize  the  South 
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Vietnamese  forces,  rather  than  fighting  so 
much  of  the  war  themselves. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
gram? 

A.  I  am  concerned  because  most  of  the  past 
planning  has  been  based  on  having  a  South 
Vietnamese  force  capable  only  of  handling 
guerrilla-type  operations  in  case  the  North 
Vietnamese  pulled  their  regular  forces  back 
to  the  North.  Past  policy  was  not  based  on 
turning  over  full  combat  duty  to  the  armed 
forces  of  Vietnam— "Vletnamlzing"  the  war. 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  b;  •Vletnamlzing" 
the  war?  Is  that  the  same  thing  as  "de-Amer- 
Icanlzation"  of  the  war? 

A  It  is  the  same  thing,  only  I  think  it  has 
a  little  different  impact.  To  many  people. 
•de-Amerlcanlzlng  '  the  war  means  that  we 
would  give  up  our  objective,  "which  Is  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  Vietnam.  I 
would  like  to  see  that  objective  achieved  by 
the  Vietnamese  people.  That  is  why  I  think 
this  military-modernization  program  for  the 
forces  of  South  Vietnam  Is  so  Important. 
Q.  What  Is  Involved? 

A.  It  involves  immediately  an  additional 
156  million  dollars,  so  far  as  equipment  is 
concerned,  for  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
It  would  shift  the  emphasis  for  our  forces 
toward  becoming  training  forces,  rather  than 
combat  forces. 

Q.  Is  that  a  long-range  program? 
A.  It  is  a  long-range  program,  but  it's  one 
that  I  think  we  can  do  much  more  about 
than  we  have  In  the  past. 

Q  What  Is  your  position  on  the  possibility 
of  any  American  troop  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  now? 

A.  My  position  Is  very  clear;  We  are  faced 
with  an  offensive  in  South  Vietnam  that  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Secondly,  we're  engaged 
m  very  important  peace  talks  in  Paris.  A 
key  Item  on  the  American  agenda  for  those 
talks  Is  mutual  troop  withdrawal  of  U.S.  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces.  This  Is  not  the  time 
for  us  to  talk  about  unilateral  troop  with-   ^ 

drawal.  • 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  can  be  trained  and  equipped  to  take 
over  most  of  the  ground  combat  duty  in 
Vietnam? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  In  what  period  of  time? 

A    Well.  I  would  say  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  I  would  rather  not  get  into  - 
the  timetable  now. 

Q.  Are  we  giving  them  some  kind  of  navy? 

A.  They  will  have  a  naval  capability  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  and  elsewhere,  including  small 
monitor  gunboats  and  patrol  boats. 

Q.  Are  we  giving  an  air  force  to  the  South 
Vietnamese?    ' 

A.  Yes,  we  are. 

Q.  Why  cant  they  do  something  against 
the  North  if  they  have  these  things? 

A.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  one  of  the 
most  sophisticated  air-defense  systems  in 
today's  world.  The  SAM  missiles  and  the 
antiaircraft  equipment  they  have  are  very 
sophisticated.  Without  the  most  modern 
equipment,  the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
would  not  last  verj-  long  in  that  envlron- 

Q  With  no  bombs  falling  on  the  North, 
what  pressures  are  there  on  the  Communists 
to  come  to  terms  in  Paris? 

A  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  can  consider 
taking  for  a  long  period  the  kind  of  casual- 
ties they  have  been  taking.  We  also  are  tak- 
ing heavy  casualties.  They  have  been  replac- 
ing their  casualties  by  infiltration  from 
North  Vietnam  and  limited  recruitment  In 
South  Vietnam. 

The  purpose  of  my  trip  to  Vietnam  was  to 
look  at  the  situation  from  our  country's 
point  of  view:  first,  to  assess  the  safety  of 
American  forces;  second,  to  see  that  they  had 
all   the   equipment   and   support   that   they 

needed. 

Where  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  are 
concerned,  the  purpose  was  to  see  if  they 
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oould,  through  tlielr  own  efforts,  achieve  the 
objective  of  s«l|-detenxtlnatlon  and  self- 
defense. 

Third,  It  was  U>  see  how  soon  we  could 
reduce  our  commitment  from  the  standpoint 
not  only  of  reducing  casualties  by  reducing 
dollars,  materiel  a^d  manpower. 

TKBJCS  or  BOMBOrO  HALT 

Q.  Was  there  atiy  real  agreement  that  ac- 
companied the  ti&ltlng  of  bombing  of  the 
North?  1 

A.  When  I  became  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
January  21.  I  wa|B  Informed  that  there  was 
no  written  agreecitent,  but  there  were  under- 
standings 

Q.  Wa«  It  understood  on  both  sides? 

A.  It  was  understood,  I  was  told,  on  both 
sides. 

Q.  Is  It  possible  to  state  what  were  thoM 
understandings? 

A.  The  understandings,  as  related  to  me, 
were  that  the  U.i.  would  halt  the  bombing, 
and  the  North  Vlttnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
would  not  use  tl^  DemlUtarlzed  Zone.  Fur- 
tberoKFre,  they  ^ould  not  indiscriminately 
-shell  -ttee  major  population  centers  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  th«y  would  permit  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  tal|e  part  in  the  talks  in  Parts. 

Q.  Has  the  Co«imunlst  shelling  that  has 
gone  on  for  the  list  four  weeks  violated  that 
agreement? 

A.  In  my  oplnlt)n.  It  has  violated  the  un- 
derstandings.        I 

Q.  Are  the  Oopimunlst  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  stronger  mow  than  before  the  bomb- 
ing halt?  I 

A.  There  Is  n0  question  that  they  are 
stronger.  There  has  been  increased  Infiltra- 
tion from  North  Vietnam  into  Laos,  Cambo- 
dia and  Into  Soutl(i  Vietnam.  That  Infiltration 
has  Increased  to  \  a  very  great  extent  since 
October  31,  when  the  bombing  halt  went  Into 
effect.  There  ha^  been  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  peopH.  the  amount  of  materiel, 
supplies,  ammunition  that  has  been  brought 
down  from  the  North. 

Q.  Are  the  Communist  forces  more  capable 
of  fighting  the  wv  now  than  they  were  be- 
fore? 

A.  Any  army  Isl  more  capable  when  it  has 
more  supplies  aqd  more  men,  but  p>erhap8 
less  capable  whei  It  suffers  heavy  losses  of 
trained  people. 

Q.  Has  there  b^en  any  slackening  whatso- 
ever m  the  Soviet  iBupply  of  materiel  to  North 
Vietnam? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Or  of  Chlna'f  supply? 

A.  No — but  the|  Chinese  have  not  been  the 
major  suppliers.  TJhe  Soviet  Union  Is  continu- 
ing to  supply  th^  forces  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Viet  Con*.  Almost  80  per  cent  comes 
from  the  Soviet  tfclon  and  its  satellite  coun- 
tries. Red  China  tnakes  up  approximately  15 
per  cent. 

Q.  How  much  jdo  our  allies  provide — the 
additional  5  per  c4nt? 

A.  Indirectly,  ytu  could  say  that  some  of 
our  allies  do  somfe  trading  with  North  Viet- 
nam. I 


Q.  Does  most 
A.  As  far  as  the 

cemed.  most  of  It 
Q.  Across  Chlnd 
A.  Across  Chlni 

concerned — If  yov 


that  arrive  by  sea? 
j  military  equipment  Is  con- 
Is  arriving  by  land. 
i? 

.  But,  as  far  as  tonnage  Is 
limit  It  to  tonnage — with 
the  petroleum  a4d  the  other  supplies  that 
come  In  through  t^e  pcw-ts  of  the  North,  you'd 
probably  have  a  kreater  tonnage  camlng  by 
sea.  [ 

Q.  You  said  thit  In  the  eight  months  the 
Johnson  Administration  was  talking  In  P»arl8, 
there  was  no  progress.  Does  that  stUl  hold 
true  at  this  date?  ' 

A.  I  would  be  Ipss  than  frank  with  you  If 
I  said  that  there  bad  been  substantial  prog- 
ress made  In  the  tjwo  months  since  the  Nixon 
Administration  t^k  office.  As  far  as  sub- 
stance Is  concerned,  these  talks  merely  dealt 
with  procedures,  lip  until  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber or  shortly  theteafter. 
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Q.  Are  the  Russians  helping  In  these  talks? 

A.  Well,  there  has  been  some  evidence,  we 
have  been  told,  that  when  It  came  to  settling 
the  question  of  the  table  and  some  other 
Items,  they  were  helpful. 

Q.  But  not  on  substantive  matters 

A.  Wo  would  certainly  hope  that  they 
would  be  helpful,  but= 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  staging  a  new  offensive  In  South 
Vietnam  at  this  particular  time? 

A.  It  seems  to  be  tied  In  with  the  Paris 
negotiations.  It  Is  probably  an  effort  on  their 
part  to  influence  public  opinion  In  the  U.S., 
hoping  for  an  effect  on  negotiations  In  Paris. 
They  feel  this  la  Important  from  a  psycho- 
logical standpoint  In  the  VS.  I  think  It  has 
a  greater  effect  on  American  opinion,  really, 
than  It  does  In  South  Vietnam  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint. 

The  enemy  has  learned  from  their  last 
three  offensives  how  to  use  their  sanctuaries 
to  hit  and  run,  and  not  to  stand  and  fight. 
They  used  their  resources  to  better  effect 
than  they  did  In  the  last  three  offensives. 

TttTINO    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

Q.  Does  It  seem  as  If  this  whole  thing  Is 
hopeless? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  It  Is  hopeless  to 
maintain  our  objective  of  self-determination 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  If  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  want  self-determi- 
nation and  the  right  of  self-defense.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  we  had  better  test  that 
and  make  sure  that  this  Is  what  they  do 
want,  and  not  just  some  objective  we've  set 
for  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  determine  that? 

A.  That's  what  this  modernization  pro- 
gram Is  all  about.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  see  whether  they  win  accept  this  respKjn- 
slblllty — whether,  if  given  the  .  opportunity 
for  training  and  given  the  equipment,  they 
are  In  a  position  to  carry  forward  on  their 
own  to  maintain  the  objective  of  self- 
de  termination. 

Q.  Are  they  In  %  position  to  do  that? 

A.  I  believe  they  are.  I  believe  they  will. 
But  If  they  are  not,  it  shouldn't  be  up  to 
us  to  do  It  for  them. 

The  No.  1  objective  of  this  Administration 
is  to  stop  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  to  see 
that  the  American  Involvement  In  that  war 
Is  brought  to  a  halt.  This  Is  our  main  objec- 
tive, and  that  Is  what  we're  working  toward 
right  now. 

Q.  Have  the  South  Vietnamese  ever  been 
told  precisely  and  exactly  what  we  expect 
them  to  do? 

A.  I  think  they  knew  what  was  expected 
of  them  in  the  event  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese withdrew  and  the  Americans  with- 
drew, say.  under  the  terms  of  the  Manila 
communlqu6  [signed  Oct.  25,  1966.  by  the 
UJ3.  and  Its  allies] .  The  past  planning  has 
all  been  based  on  that  kind  of  a  limited  re- 
sponsibility for  the  forces  of  South  Vietnam 
In  the  context  of  a  Manila-type  withdrawal. 
In  other  words,  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
not  be  present  and  the  Americans  will  not 
be  present  In  any  substantial  number.  The 
planning  for  that  kind  of  a  situation.  I 
would  tell  you  very  frankly,  has  gone  for- 
ward in  a  rather  effective  manner. 

But  the  planning  for  the  other  kind  of 
responsibility  for  the  forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam, as  I  outlined  them  before  the  Senate 
and  House  committees,  has  not  gone  forward 
as  effectively  as  it  should.  My  testimony  as 
far  as  the  modernization  program  la  con- 
cerned was  not  based  on  a  complete  with- 
drawal of  the  armed  forces  of  North  Viet- 
nam. That's  the  difference. 

Q.  Would  we  accept  a  coalition  government 
in  the  South  Including  the  Viet  Cong's  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front? 

A.  If  it  were  up  to  me,  I  would  certainly 
accept  a  coalition  government  if  it  was 
elected  in  a  regular  election  and  if  it  was  a 
free  and  indejiendent  election.  We  have 
always  talked  about  the  right  of  self-deter- 
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mlnation.  If  they  go  that  route,  and  they 
take  Communists  Into  the  government,  and 
they  are  elected  in  a  free  election,  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  an  area  where  we  should  pre- 
scribe the  standards. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily like  putting  a  fox  in  a  chicken  coop, 
as  long  as  we  do  not  force  the  South  to  put 
Communists  in  their  government.  I  do  not 
believe  that  should  be  our  responsibility — to 
force  them  to  put  Communists  there.  But  if 
they  elect  them,  that  is  a  different  matter. 

Q.  Could  a  coalition  be  agreed  upon  In  the 
Paris  negotiations? 

A.  In  negotiations,  a  free  and  open  election 
would  be,  perhaps,  the  extent  of  our  moving 
toward  any  kind  of  coalition.  A  coalition 
would  have  to  be  the  result  of  free  elections. 
I  do  not  believe  we  would  be  a  party  to  force 
a  coalition. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  to  see  all  American 
troops  out  of  South  Vietnam  in  the  next  10 
years? 

A.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  see  all  of 
them  out  of  there  In  the  next  10  years.  I  hate 
to  make  a  broad  statement  like  that.  I  mean, 
we  still  have  troops  in  Korea.  We  still  have 
troops  in  Europe,  and  World  War  II  has  been 
over  since  1945.  Here  It  Is  24  years  later,  and 
we  still  have  troops  in  Europe.  I  wish  it  wasn't 
necessary  to  have  troops  in  Korea. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  things  that 
we  are  going  over  In  the  National  Security 
Council  at  this  time — a  review  of  all  of  our 
commitments  around  the  world.  This  is 
something  in  which  we  are  very  Interested  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  because  I  think 
we  may  be  overcommltted  worldwide.  We 
should  review  our  commitments  very  care- 
fully to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  commit 
ourselves  to  more  than  we  can  deliver. 

Q.  How  do  you  go  about  pulling  back  with- 
out someone  else  moving  Into  the  vacuum? 

A.  This  is  what  we're  going  into  In  these 
National  Security  Council  studies.  These  are 
the  most  Important  studies  that  have  been 
conducted  by  the  Government  since  World 
War  n.  Not  only  are  we  studying  our  total 
strategic -force  commitment,  but  our  con- 
ventional conunltments.  This  kind  of  study 
has  not  been  performed  In  this  depth  for  some 
time,  as  far  as  our  country  Is  concerned. 

Q.  Have  any  conclusions  been  drawn? 

A.  No.  we  will  not  have  our  strategic  study 
completed  until  about  May  15.  Our  conven- 
tional study,  based  on  the  commitments  we 
have,  will  be  completed  sometime  in  October. 
So  I  dont  want  to  give  you  the  Impression 
that  the  studies  have  been  completed. 

WHT  THE  ABM  IS  NEEDED 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  did  you  decide  that 
It  was  necessary  to  go  ahead  with  deploy- 
ment of  an  antl-ballistlc-mlsslle  defence 
system? 

A.  Because  this  Is  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  security  of  our  country.  Originally  It 
had  been  felt  necessary  to  give  this  country 
the  protection  of  the  Sentinel  system  of  mis- 
sile defense,  primarily  against  the  pobsible 
development  of  a  Chinese  missile  threat  to 
the  U.S.  In  the  decade  of  the  1970s. 

The  plan  In  the  budget  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  previous  Administration  pro- 
vided for  an  authorization  of  1.8  billion  dol- 
lars for  ABM  development  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
We  have  decided  to  cut  that  total  back  to 
800  million  dollars — a  reduction  of  a  billion 
dollars  In  the  budget  requests  to  Congress 
for  the  year  to  Btart  next  July  1.  This  modi- 
fied system  gives  the  same  protection,  as  far 
as  a  small  Chinese  threat  is  concerned,  as  the 
original  Sentinel  system. 

However,  as  we  assessed  our  Intelligence 
Information  on  what  the  Soviets  are  doing 
with  their  missile  deployment  and  the  in- 
creased Soviet  missile  deployment  that  has 
been  going  on  over  the  last  24  months,  we 
became  increasingly  concerned.  We  found 
that  as  recently  as  December  they  were  still 
going  forward  with  the  deployment  of  the 
SS-9. 
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Q.  What  Is  this  SS-e? 

A  The  88-9  is  the  largest  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  In 
Its  inventory.  It  has  a  capability  of  carrying 
a  warhead  of  up  to  26  megatons.  I  felt  that 
the  American  people  should  know  that  the 
soviet  Union  was  going  forward  with  deploy- 
ment of  thU  weapon.  Two  years  ago.  and 
again  a  year  ago.  our  best  Intelligence  was 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  probably  not  go 
forward  with  further  deployment  of  the  SS-9. 
Deployment  of  offensive  missiles  was  ex- 
pected to  level  off. 

POWEE    or    BUSSIAN    MISSILX 

Q  Is  this  Russian  nUssUe  more  powerful 
than  our  InterconUnental  ballistic  missiles? 
A  It  U  much  more  powerful  than  any- 
thing we  have.  Tou  do  not  need  this  kind 
of  megatonnage  in  those  numbers  to  destroy 
clUes  For  a  retaliatory  strike,  you  would 
not  need  the  large  nuclear  capability  of  the 
SS-9  If  we  were  developing  a  mlssUe  Uke 
this  I  am  sure  the  Soviet  Union  would  as- 
sume that  we  were  developing  it  to  take  out 
underground  missile  sites  and  to  destroy  the 
deterrent  force  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  must  try  to 
assess  why  the  Soviets  are  deploying  this 
very  powerful  weapon.  One  of  the  conclu- 
sions that  a  defense  planner  must  come  to— 
If  he  is  looking  out  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  wants  to  deter  a  nuclear 
war— Is  that  this  particular  Soviet  system 
has  the  capability  to  knock  out  our  hardened 
missile  sites.  Now.  It  is  poeslble  for  us  to  save 
many  of  our  missiles— but  not  our  cities— 
from  a  massive  Soviet  attack. 

Q.  Why  defend  missile  sites  and  not  popu- 
laUon  centers? 

A  The  way  to  save  our  cities  is  to^rotect 
the"  credibility  of  our  deterrenf^uclear 
power,  so  that  we  have  a  balanced  deterrent, 
a  protected  deterrent — assuring  that  no  na- 
tion will  ever  choose  to  strike  the  U.S.  In  a 
nuclear  attack.  ^  ,     ^       i„ 

Q.  But  you  are  proposing  to  defend  only 
two  of  our  missile  launch  areas. 

A.  We're  going  forward  vrtth  deployment 
at  two  missile  sites  in  phase  1  in  the  1970 
budget.  The  over-all  program  has  12  sites 
in  the  continental  U.S..  with  an  option  to 
add  two  more  at  a  later  date  in  HawaU  and 

But  In  the  1970  funding,  there  only  Is  con- 
struction proposed  on  two  sites— the  two 
missile  bases  in  the  northern  part  of  U.S. 
These  two  ABM  sites  when  fully  deployed 
win  provide  a  relatively  "thin"  cover  over 
all  of  our  Mlnuteman  capablUty  and  a  heav- 
ier cover  over  approximately  30  per  cent  of 
our  Mlnutemen.  It  will  aUo  give  some  pro- 
tection for  our  bombers  In  that  area. 

Q.  WUl  this  Safeguard  program  be  an  ef- 
fective system? 

A.  Yes.  We  have  had  successful  tests  of  the 
Spartan,  which  is  a  long-range  Interceptor 
missile.  We  have  had  successful  tests  with 
the  Sprint  short-range  missile.  We  have  had 
successful  tests  of  the  mlssUe-slte  radar. 
We've  had  successful  tests  of  all  components 
of  the  PAR  radar. 

Q.  What  is  PAR  radar? 
A.  PAR  Is  the  perimeter  acquisition  radar 
that  goes  out  and  searches  for  missiles  on 
the  horizon.  It  Is  a  long-range  radar.  We  are 
going  to  put  two  of  these  PAR  Installations 
in  phase  1.  These  are  costly  radar  Installa- 
tions. Now.  we  haven't  Installed  a  PAR  radar 
anyplace,  but  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
most  competent  people  in  the  sclenUfic  com- 
munity that  this  radar  will  work. 
Q.  Can  PAR  be  tested  when  put  In  place? 
A.  That  is  what  we  propose  to  do.  This 
radar  wUl  be  an  effective  Instniment  as  far 
as  our  defense  establishment  is  concerned, 
even  If  research  and  development  lead  us  to 
beUeve  at  a  later  date  that  we  can  use  some 
type  of  new  developments  to  destroy  incom- 
ing missiles. 
If  our  work  with   advanced   radar  tech- 


niques and  lasers,  and  some  of  the  other 
things  we're  working  on,  should  prove  to 
be  successful  at  a  later  time,  there  is  no 
reason  why  parts  of  this  Safeguard  system 
cannot  be  used.  We  have  to  go  forward  with 
an  acquisition  type  radar  for  the  detection, 
not  only  of  submarine-launched  missiles,  but 
also  of  missiles  that  might  be  launched  from 
China  or  from  Russia,  and  to  keep  a  close 
watch  on  the  FOBS  [fractional-orbit  bom- 
bardment system].  These  are  fractlonal- 
orbiUng  space  vehicles  which  have  a  capabil- 
ity of  firing  nuclear  weapons  against   the 

U.S.  ^    ^ 

Q.  Can  ABM  weapons  be  \ised  to  destroy 
space  platforms  armed  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons? _^^ 
A.  Yes,  we  will  have  that  capability  with 
the  Safeguard  system. 

Q.  Some  scientists  now  contend  that  the 
entire  system  could  be  knocked  out  easUy 
by  striking  at  the  radar  heart  of  the  system 
with  a  very  small  nuclear  explosion.  Is  this 

true? 

A.  No.  The  system  will  intercept  the  in- 
coming nuclear  weapons  whether  they  are 
high  or  low  yield.  In  addition,  we  have  de- 
signed the  system  so  that  there  Is  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  attacker  to  concentrate  on 
the  Safeguard  radar. 

Q.  Some  Congressmen  claim  that  a  strong 
offense  by  the  U.S.  is  the  best  defense — 

A.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  have  the  option  of  using  this  de- 
fensive-weapons system  before  he  used  all 
of  our  offensive  capability. 

It  Is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  any 
President  to  be  sure  that  a  missile  attack 
coming  over  the  horizon  is  a  full-scale  as- 
sault. He  would  have  to  make  this  determi- 
nation within  a  very  few  minutes,  giving 
the  order  to  unload  our  silos,  and  to  fire  our 
offensive-missile  force,  and  to  have  all  our 
bombers  on  the  way,  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time. 

Q.  About  how  long  a  period? 
A.  This  would  depend  on  the  type  of  enemy 
attack,  whether  ICBM,  SLBM  [submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile]  or  FOBS.  We  could 
have  less  than  15  minutes  in  which  to  make 
a  full  evaluation — and  to  react.  I  want  to 
be  in  a  position  where  our  deterrent  force 
can  survive  a  first  strike,  if  necessary,  and 
still  deliver  a  devastating  blow  to  any  poten- 
tial enemy.  That  is  what  will  keep  this  coun- 
try from  getting  into  a  nuclear  war.  That  is 
what  Is  going  to  protect  our  people,  and  that 
is  what  Is  going  to  keep  the  peace.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  important  to  protect  our  second- 
strike  capability. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  this  an  Investment  in 
peace? 

A.  That  is  what  this  all  about.  I  hope  that 
the  ABM  system  Is  never  used.  But  If  it  is 
never  used,  the  money  will  not  have  been 
wasted.  It  will  be  a  small  price  to  pay  If  we 
keep  the  peace  by  preventing  a  nuclear  ex- 
change between  the  U.S.  and  any  other  coun- 
try. 

We  have  to  prevent  that  nuclear  exchange. 
The  way  to  prevent  It  is  not  only  with  a  bal- 
anced deterrent  force,  but  a  credible  deter- 
rent Insofar  as  our  second-strike  capability 
Is  concerned. 

Q.  Are  we  committed  to  accept  the  first 
strike  In  a  nuclear  war? 

A.  We  could  accept  the  blow  now. 
Q.  But  are  we  committed  to  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy? 

A.  No.  we're  not  committed  to  that — but  I 
thliik  it  is  Important  that  we  be  in  a  position 
so  that,  if  a  surprise  attack  comes  and  we  do 
not  fire  our  missiles,  we  still  have  the  capa- 
bility to  deliver  a  second  strike.  Any  potential 
enemy  must  know  that  we  can  deliver  that 
second  strike.  The  timing  of  our  retellatory 
strike  must,  however,  be  a  command  decUlon 
of  the  President,  based  on  the  situation  as 

he  sees  It. 

I  do  not  worry  about  thU  eventuality  m 
the  time  period  of  1969,  1970.  1971.  But  when 


we  get  into  the  period  of  1972  and  later- 
then,  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  do  have  some 
concern.  I  know  we  could  take  the  first  strike 
today  and  retaliate  with  devastating  strength. 
We  have  our  Polaris  fieet  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines. I've  been  very  active  In  the  Polaris 
program.  I  cosponsored  the  amendments  in 
Congress  which  provided  for  accelerating  the 
Polaris  program.  Some  members  of  the  scien- 
tific community  were  teUlng  us  that  the 
Polaris  system  would  not  work. 

I  was  convinced  by  Admiral  Raborn  [head 
of  the  initial  Polaris  program]  and  Admiral 
Rlckover  [  pioneer  In  the  development  of  nu- 
clear submarines]  that  the  system  would 
work.  Their  scientific  advisers  were  convinced 
it  would,  and  I  was  willing  to  take  the  chance 
that  It  vvould.  This  system  Is  today  virtually 
Invulnerable.  It  cannot  be  attacked  success- 
fully by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Jt  increases 
the  credibility  of  our  deterrent  tremendously, 
as  far  as  our  second-strike  capability  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  But  wlU  the  Polaris  fleet  remain  an  in- 
vulnerable system? 

A.  I  cannot  give  that  assurance  for  the 
long-range  future.  I  know  what  can  be  done 
scientifically.  I  know  some  of  the  things  we 
are  working  on.  And  I  do  not  downgrade  the 
scientific  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  our  Polaris  sub- 
marine fleet  would  always  be  invulr-rable. 


REDS'    SUBMARINE    BUILDUP 

Q.  Are  the  Soviets  now  developing  their 
own  Polaris- type  submarine  fleet? 

A.  Yes,  they  have  the  capacity  to  produce 
one  Polaris-type  submarine  a  month.  Last 
year  they  produced  seven. 

Q.  With    16   nuclear  missiles   each? 
A.  With  16  missiles. 

Q.  So  they  could  catch  up  with  us,  then, 
m   about   31/2    years   in   numbers  of  Polaris 

submarines 

A.  Yes.  But  we're  talking  here  about  the 
credlbUlty  of  our  Polaris  as  a  deterrent  force. 
I  don't  want  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
Polaris- type  fleet  being  turned  out  by  the 
Soviet  Union  is  an  attack  fleet  against  our 
own  Polaris  submarines.  That  Is  not  correct. 
But  the  Soviets  are  going  forward  with  other 
developments  In  the  attack  area  which  do 
raise  questions. 

Q.  So  they  have  seven  Polaris-type  sub- 
marines  with    16    missiles   each   that   could  ^ 

approach  our  coast 

A.  There's  no  question  about  that.  The 
number  that  they  have  deployed  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  however.  Is  not  a  significant  figure. 

Q    But  In  the  next  few  years 

A.  In  the  time  period  1974-75,  they  could 
equal  or  surpass  the  number  of  Polaris-type 
submarines  which  we  presentiy  have.  That 
number  is  41. 

Q  Could  our  land-based  missile  sites  sur- 
vive an  attack  from  those  submarine-based 
Soviet  missiles? 

A.  I  would  think  that  they  might  use 
their  Polarts-type  submarines  with  their 
missiles  primarily  against  other  targets,  in- 
cluding our  bomber  force.  I  think  that  their 
PolarU  submarine  would,  however,  be  more 
of  a  second-strike  weapon.  The  major  mlsslle- 
slte  weapon,  as  I  see  it,  U  the  one  they  are 
deploying  at  the  present  time — the  powerful 

SS-9. 

Q.  You  testified  in  Congress  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  about  200  of  these 

A.  More  than  200. 

Q  And  these  200  Soviet  ICBM's  could  de- 
stroy 55  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this 
country .  ^,  .     

A  We  do  not  have  200  cities  which  are 
large  enough  to  be  a  good  target  for  the  SS-9. 
The  Soviets  have  large  numbers  of  a  smaller 
ICBM  the  SS-11.  which  Is  cleariy  suited  for 
city  destruction.  It  could  destroy  half  of  the 
population  of  our  country. 

Q  Some  people  seem  to  feel  that  there  Is 
no   possibility   of   any   country   challenging 
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outlined  is  an  added  Incentive  for  effective 
arms-control  talks.  It  is  not  provocative  in 
any  way,  because  it  is  truly  a  defensive  sys- 
tem to  protect  our  second-strike  capability. 

Q.  Why  should  the  Russians  want  to  place 
their  ABM  missile  sites  around  Moscow  and 
other  cities,  while  we  now  want  to  put  our 
defensive  weapons  around  missile  bases  and 
defense  installations? 

A.  I  believe  it  Is  rather  provocative  to  put 
your  ABM  sites  arouhd  your  cities.  In  that 
way,  under  the  program  outlined  by  the  pre- 
vious Administration,  it  could  be  said  that 
we  were  trying  to  protect  our  cities  from 
Soviet  missile  attack  and  thus  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  launch  a  first  strike.  What  we're  try- 
ing to  do  with  the  Safeguard  system,  as  it 
relates  to  the  Soviet  Union,  is  to  insure  the 
reliability  of  our  second-strike  capability. 
We  believe  that  we  can  protect  our  people 
better  In  that  way. 

9-  Did  some  of  the  uproar — Boston,  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles  and  other  places — have 
something  to  do  with  the  shift  from  defense 
of  cities? 

A.  It  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense.  David  Packard,  and  I  made  to 
the  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council.  I  can  assure  you  of  that.  It  did  dem-"" 
onstrate,  however,  how  a  system  deployed 
at  cities  can  be  misinterpreted.  Many  of  those 
protesters  thought  the  previous  Administra- 
tion was  attempting  a  heavy  city  protection 
against  a  massive,  Soviet-type  attack. 

The  biggest  factor  infiuencing  us  in  our 
decision — and  the  American  people  should 
know  why  we  made  the  decision  that  we 
did — is  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
going  forward  with  deployment  of  the  SS-9. 
which  has  the  capability  of  carrying  a  huge 
warhead,  and  has  the  capability  of  carrying 
multiple  warheads  of  large  capacity  that 
could  be  targeted  on  our  retaliatory-missile 
sites. 

Q.  When  did  this  become  known  to  you? 
A  The  key  information  was  gathered  by 
our  intelligence  sources  during  tne  month 
of  December.  It  became  known  to  me  after 
I  became  Secretary  of  Defense  in  January. 
But  this  December  deployment  was  not 
known  to  the  previous  Administration — I 
want  that  made  very  clear — at  the  time  they 
prepared    their    defense    budget. 

Q.  Was  that  Intelligence  information  the 
reason  the  Nixon  Administration  called  a 
halt  to  the  Sentinel  system? 

A.  The  only  thing  we  could  call  a  halt 
to  was  one  site  that  was  going  forward  near 
Boston.  I  ordered  a  review  of  the  entire  ABM 
program — a  review  which  was  headed  up  by 
Deputy   Secretary   Packard. 

Q.  How  much  protection  will  this  revised 
ABM  system  provide  against  the  Chinese 
threat? 

A.  As  far  as  complete  area  protection 
against  a  Chinese  threat  is  concerned,  it 
would  not  be  completed  until  late  1975.  We 
do  not  anticipate,  as  of  today,  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  will  have  a  significant 
ICBM    capability    before    that    time. 

However,  should  the  Chinese  test-fire  an 
ICBM — and  I  think  they  might  within  the 
next  18  months — the  program  can  be  ac- 
celerated, and  we  could  have  an  effective  sys- 
tem completed  at  an  earlier  date.  I  think 
we  can  have  sufficient  protection  against  a 
Chinese  threat  through  the  1970s,  if  the 
measured  Safeguard  system  is  completed 
through  all  of  the  phases  as  outlined  by 
President  Nixon. 
Q.  And  after  that? 

A.  It  could  be  modified  at  a  later  time  In 
the  period  of  the  1980s.  We  may  be  into  some 
other  sophisticated  types  of  antimissile  de- 
fenses by  that  time.  We  are  not  stopping  re- 
search and  development  in  other  areas,  such 
as  lasers  and  sea-based  ABM's. 

We  are  hopeful  that  we  can  have  success- 
ful arms-contrcl  negotiations  and  an  agree- 
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ment.  But  we  want  to  be  in  the  position— 
If  we  do  not  have  an  effective  agreement — 
that  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  credi- 
bility and  effectiveness  of  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent, our  second-strike  capability. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  Congress  will  give 
you  the  money  and  authority  to  proceed 
with  this  ABM  in  fiscal  1970? 

A.  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress — 
with  the  full  facts  In  hand — will  approve 
this  modified  program.  In  view  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  strategic- 
arms  field  during  the  last  24  months,  par- 
ticularly the  accelerated  deployment  of  the 
SS-9  missiles.  Congress  will  want  to  protect 
our  deterrent  forces  so  that  we  can  prevent 
nuclear  war  in   the  decade   of   the   1970s. 

Q.  We  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position 
where  the  Soviet  Union  could  pull  a  Cuban 
missile  crisis  on  us  in  reverse — 

A.  That  is  correct.  It  is  impKjrtant  for 
everyone  to  understand  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  In  1962,  the  U.S. 
was  in  a  jxisitlou  of  vast  strategic  nuclear 
superiority.  We  are  not  in  that  same  position 
today.  The  Soviet  Union  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  has  more  ICBM's  on  launch 
pads  and  under  construction  than  the  U.S. 
does.  It  has  the  capability  in  the  next  few 
years  of  going  ahead  of  us  in  submarine- 
launched  missiles.  It  has  a  tremendous  ca- 
pability in  intermediate-range  missiles, 
which  are  targeted  against  our  allies  in 
Europe. 

We  must  have  a  credible  deterrent  so  that 
the  Soviet  Union  knows  that  if  they  use 
these  weapons,  if  they  make  that  kind  of 
mistake — and  I  don't  think  they  will — then 
they  will  surely  suffer  the  consequences.  We 
want  to  maintain  that  kind  of  deterrent 
until  we  can  be  assured  that  we  have  an 
arms-control  agreement  that  will  work — one 
that  will  protect  our  people. 

SOVIET    VERSUS    UNFTED    STATES    OUTLAYS 

Q.  We've  spent  50  billion  dollars  on  anti- 
aircraft defenses  in  the  U.S.  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Why  all  the  opposition 
now  to  spending  6  or  7  billion  on  ABM 
defenses? 

A.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  ex- 
cept that  this  atltude  is  connected  somehow 
with  the  frustrations  that  people  have  over 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Understandably,  our 
people  are  concerned  not  only  about  our 
casualty  tolls  but  also  the  amount  of  money 
we  have  been  forced  to  spend  in  recent  years. 
This  year — the  current  fiscal  year  which  ends 
June  30 — our  total  expenditures  on  Vietnam 
win  be  almost  30  billion  dollars.  This  is  a 
massive  amount  of  spending. 

The  Soviets,  with  their  policy,  have  been 
successful  in  getting  by  with  an  annual  ex- 
penditure, I  say,  of  about  4  billion  dollars  in 
Vietnam.  The  previous  Admimstratlon  and 
our  intelligence  community  say  the  cost  to 
the  Soviet  Union  is  lower  than  that — that 
the  Russians  have  been  able  to  supply  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  war  materials  used  by  the 
Communists  in  Vietnam  at  a  cost  of  around 
2  billion  dollars. 

Q.  A  year? 

A.  A  year.  So  here  is  a  2-biUion-dollar  in- 
vestment, according  to  our  intelligence  com- 
munity. And  that  is  a  tradeoff  against  30 
bllhon  dollars  being  spent  by  the  U.S.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to  use  this  pe- 
riod to  go  forward  with  a  massive  strategic- 
arms  build-up  of  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons  inside  the  U.S.S.R. 

Q.  While  we  couldn't — 

A.  We  could  not  because  of  our  vast  com- 
mitment in  Southeast  Asia. 

So,  really,  when  you  ask  me  why  the  op- 
position to  the  ABM.  I  think  it  has  become 
more  or  less  a  symbol  of  some  of  the  frus- 
tration we  all  feel  over  the  tremendous  tie- 
down  of  our  assets  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  ABM  is  a  very  insignificant  Issue  as 
compared  with  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE    CALL    FOR    A    NEW    GOVERN- 
MENT-INDUSTRY PARTNERSHIP 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
21  the  Western  Electronic  Manufactur- 
ers Association  held  its  annual  congres- 
sional luncheon  in  the  Raybum  Building. 
The  Members  of  Congress  who_  attended 
were  privileged  to  hear  a  very  excellent 
address  entitled  "The  Urban  Crisis  CaUs 
for  a  New  Government-Industry  Part- 
nership," by  Mr.  Richard  A.  Campbell, 
president  of  Western  Electronic  Manu- 
facturers Association. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  address  is 
so  important  that  I  recommend  it  as 
"must"  reading  to  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  address 
follows : 

The  Urban  Crisis  Calls  for  a  New  Govern- 
ment-Industry Partnership 
(Remarks  of  Richard  A.  Campbell,  president 
of  Western  Electronic  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, at  WEMA's  annual  Congressional 
Luncheon,  Washington,  D.C..  March  21, 
1969) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Congress.  I 
am  Richard  Campbell,  President  of  the  West- 
ern Electronic  Manufacturers  Association.  In 
behalf  of  the  96  Industry  executives  who 
have  crossed  the  country  to  be  here  today, 
I  want  to  welcome  you  to  our  Congressional 
Luncheon. 

This  is  our  eighth  annual  reunion,  and  this 
year  we  decided  It  was  time  to  use  the  occa- 
«ion  to  learn  from  you  as  well  as  to  talk  to 
you.  This  morning  we  were  privileged  to  hear 
from  Senator  Bennett,  Chairman  Hollfield. 
Congressman  Gubser  and  Chairman  Miller. 
I'd  like  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  to 
these  gentlemen  for  giving  so  generously  of 
their  time.  We  are  especially  indebted  to 
Chairman  Miller  since  he  arranged  for  us  to 
meet  here  in  the  halls  of  Congress  today. 

We  spent  considerable  time  at  our  morn- 
ing conference  discussing  "The  Government- 
Industry  Partnership."  Since  m^any  of  our 
companies  have  long  served  the  needs  of  the 
country's  defense  and  space  efforts,  we  have 
a  substantial  interest  in  the  ground  rules 
and  operating  policies  that  have  evolved  over 
the  years  to  govern  the  relationship  of  buyer 
and  supplier. 

That  is  a  special  relationship,  born  of  the 
nation's  derision  to  mobilize  its  resources 
fir  ruch  top-priority  objectives  as  defeating 
the  Axis  in  World  II  or  beating  the  Russians 
i!i  the  race  to  fie  mcoi. 

Those  undcrt.iklngs  had  the  suppsrt  of  the 
American  public  because  of  the  great  stakes 
l-u'0lv3i  and  t'-.e  rlear  exec  for  plu-g:ng  into 
these  efforts.  Wt  in  Western  electronics  have 
b-?en  deeolv  involved  in  providing  the  where- 
wit'.ial — both  the  "hardware"  and  the  tech- 
nological capability  that  lies  behind  it— to 
carry  out  those  commitments.  Only  the  Gov- 
ernment could  embark  on  such  undertakings 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
only  Industry  could  quickly  and  abundantly 
meet  the  need  for  increasingly  more  sophis- 
ticated and   precise  equipment. 

Tlie  United  States  has  other  challenges  to 
meet,  however,  and  I  want  to  shift  focus  to 
these  because  It  casts  our  traditional  rela- 
tionship in  quite  a  different  light. 

The  nation  today  faces  an  urban  crisis  so 
complex  and  so  urgent  that  no  one  would 
assert  that  it  will  resolve  itself  If  left  alone 
to  subside  vrtth  the  passage  of  time. 


One  of  the  things  that  dlstlnguUhes  this 
crisis  from  those  we  have  met  before  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Issue  is  so  complex.  The  response 
Is  not  at  all  clear.  When  Pearl  Harlwr  was 
bombed  and  when  Sputnik  was  thrust  Into 
orbit,  we  had  no  difficulty  identifying  the 
challenge.  The  urban  crisis  Is  not  so  readily 
characterized.  Racial  strife  Is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  urban  crisis.  It  is  tightly  interlocked 
with  other  elements  such  as  structural  un- 
employment, inadequate  housing,  widespread 
lawlessness,  deficient  schools,  pollution  of 
our  air  and  water  and  congestion  of  high- 
ways and  airways. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  systems  analyst 
to  recognize  that  these  problems  all  inter- 
act— that  solutions  for  one  or  a  few  of  the 
problems  are  bound  to  fall  If  allowance  Is 
not  made  for  the  way  they  will  affect  the 
other  elements  of  the  problem. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  crisis,  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  readily  fixed.  We  are 
accustomed  to  looking  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  direction  in  responding  to  ex- 
ternal threats,  but  the  snarl  of  domestic 
problems  has  left  us  uncertain  of  how  we 
should  proceed.  Often  we  hear  it  said,  for 
example,  that  "if  we  can  put  men  into  outer 
space,  why  can't  we  find  a  way  to  bring  peo- 
ple to  work  in  our  cities?"  Denver,  Seattle, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco— really, 
every  major  city — Is  confronted  each  morning 
with  a  tide  of  slow-moving,  exhaust-produc- 
ing automobiles  on  highways  and  f^-eeways 
that  reached  their  capacity  twenty  years  too 
soon.  The  system  isn't  working.  It's  getting 
worse.  The  complaint,  however,  neatly  side- 
steps the  question  of  who  is  supposed  to  take 
charge  of  the  problem. 

In  many  cases  we  find  that  a  cobweb  of 
various  governmental  jurisdictions  is  itself 
the  chief  barrier  to  problem  solving.  The  en- 
gineering challenge  of  designing  an  effective, 
low-cost  rapid  transit  system  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Basin  is  minor,  for  example,  when 
compared  to  the  tangle  of  rivalries  posed  by 
1,056  cities  and  special  districts  in  that  area 
which  may  assert  their  special  interests  in 
the  choice  of  alternatives,  financing,  rights- 
of-way  or  other  factors. 

There  is  clear  need  for  leadership  in  all 
these  areas,  but  the  urban  crisis  is  not  Just 
the  government's  problem.  It  is  not  Just  in- 
dustry's problem,  nor  is  it  the  problem  of  any 
given  element  of  society.  It  is  everybody's 
problem. 

Government  and  industry  must  work  in 
partnership  to  cope  with  it.  sometimes  with 
government  as  the  buyer  and  Industry  as 
the  supplier,  but  often  as  two  independent 
partners  working  simultaneously  toward  a 
common  goal. 

Our  Western  electronics  industry,  with 
the  technological  capacity  it  has  developed 
and  its  svslems  approach  to  solving  prob- 
lems, has"  increflslng'.y  turned  its  attention 
toward  applications  In  the  dome.stic.  civilian 
market.  Wherever  there  are  needs  to  be 
filled  and  money  available  to  pay  for  them, 
the  Intelligently-run  company  is  going  to 
find  the  investment  money  and  manpower 
necessary  to  produce  the  wares  required.  That 
is  a  marvelous  way  to  meet  the  needs,  and 
I  submit  that  it  has  the  staying  power  needed 
for  the  long  pull. 

Certainly,  as  a  first  order  of  business,  we 
must  achieve  a  turnabout  in  the  lives  of 
the  people  in  the  ghetto.  The  overrtdtng 
single  need  is  to  reverse— not  merely  amelt- 
orate — the  generation-to-generation  inherit- 
ance of  defeatism  and  poverty. 

While  putting  people  to  work  clearly  will 
go  far  to  dlminsh  the  crisis,  the  crisis  is  not 
unemployment  Itself.  Giving  jobs  to  men 
and  women  may  alleviate  discontent  and  im- 
prove morale,  but  it  will  not  end  the  crisis. 
The  Kerner  and  McCone  Commissions  found 
that  many  of  the  looters  and  rioters  in 
Watts  and  Detroit,  for  example,  were  people 
who  bad  Jobs. 
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In  and  of  itself,  employment  does  not 
bring  the  ghetto' person  Into  the  mainstream 
ol  society.  To  be  sure,  the  efforts  made  to 
date  in  training  and  employing  the  un- 
skilled are  impressive. 

In  cooporatiou  vrtth  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  and  the  Urban  CoallUon, 
our  companies  have  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  national  crash  effort.  Ve 
estimate  that,  since  January  of  1966.  western 
electronic  firms  have  trained  and  hired  7,000 
unskilled  men  and  women.  In  most  cases, 
the  cost  of  training  and  low  productivity  of 
new  workers  has  been  borne  by  the  compa- 
nies themselves.  The  added  special  training 
required  was  carried  on  in  the  planus,  lor 
the  most  part.  In  the  remainder  of  the  casec, 
skills  have  been  taught  in  a  variety  of  com- 
munity training  centers,  like  the  Seattle 
Opportunities  Industrialization^  Center,  or 
vocational  schools  with  curricula  tailored  to 
meet  specific  needs  of  industry  today.  Often, 
equipment  for  teaching  has  been  donated  by 
companies.  Fc-deral  programs— notably  those 
under  the  Labor  Department's  Manpower 
'Vdmluistratlon— have  helped  mightily  to- 
ward shouldering  costs,  but  the  case  is  rare 
that  a  company  Is  spared  risk  and  expense 

of  its  own. 

We  think  It  would  be  a  very  unfortunate 
mistake  to  conclude  that  realization  of  tne 
goal  ol  putting  500.000  people  to  work  wlU 
end  the  crisis.  In  their  press  to  meet  NAB 
quotas,  a  few  companies  have  hired  ghetto 
l^eople  without  regard  to  whether  there  was 
work  for  them  to  do.  As  heart-warming  as 
that  mav  be,  it  Is  difficult  for  us  to  see  how 
such  actions  make  any  real  contribution  to 
ending  the  crisis.  Yet,  it  would  seem  from 
much  of  the  pressure  exerted  on  our  com- 
panies bv  various  Bovernmental  agencies 
that  this  "is  what  Is  expected  of  us.  We  sub- 
mit that  gauging  progress  by  the  smgle 
standard  of  quantity  is  very  risky  Indeed. 

Those  of  VIS  who  have  been  involved  In  de- 
fense and  space  contracting  vividly  recall 
how  at  various  Junctures,  thousands  of  peo- 
ple—regardless of  their  skills— have  sudden- 
ly been  needed  to  meet  the  government's 
wartime  needs.  Between  1940  and  1965,  for 
example,  Los  Angeles'  Negro  population 
soared  from  75.000  to  650.000.  chiefly  in  re- 
sponse to  the  promise  of  Jobs  But  as  con- 
tracts were  filled  or  cancelled,  many  of  these 
people— the  least  skilled  and  the  least 
senior— were  laid  off.  Without  a  doubt,  the 
disillusionment  that  these  people  suffered 
contributed  to  the  Watts  insurrection  of 
1965.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  cares  to  see 
that  cycle  repeated,  and  yet  we  must  recog- 
nize that  over-hiring  without  economic  need 
is  bound  to  lead  to  layoils  again  in  .i  short 
while.  The  fact  is.  it's  already  happening 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  we  see  of 
the  qualitative  change  In  economic  oppor- 
tunity is  the  emergence  oi  Black  Capitalism. 
Admittedly,  it  is  nut  the  answer."  f>.r  iliere 
is  no  single  answer,  but  it  is  a  movement 
that  deserves  all  the  encouragement  and 
help  we  cm  give  it.  The  p.-ienomenon  Is  im- 
portant not  merely  for  its  symbolic  value 
for  the  black  community:  Negro-owned  and 
Nes{ro-managed  business  simply  maiies  sense. 
We  are  lamiliar  with  a  number  of  these  new 
ventures.-  Indeed,  western  electronics  execu- 
tives have  played  key  roles  in  capitalizing  a 
number  of  these  companies  ond  there  are 
now  several  company  presidents  from  the 
ranks  of  our  own  engineers.  Some  of  our 
companies  are  forming  teams  of  voluiiteer 
management  consultants  to  help  these  firms 
through  their  "shakedown"  periods  and.  I 
might  add,  one  bit  of  advice  they  usually 
give  is  "avoid  reliance  on  government 
business." 

It  is  three-and-a-half  years  now  since  the 
Watts  riots  pnd  tne  year  sine-  the  Kerner 
Commission  rendered  I's  report.  That  Is  not 
a  long  time,  but  It  Is  long  enough  for  us 
tj   form   some  conclusions   en   the   basis   of 
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our  own  experteice  with  the  urbim  crisis 
generally,  and  the  problem  of  expanding  eco- 
nomic opportunity  speclflcairy. 

First,  we  have  ,  found  that,  despite  naws 
m  their  education  and  years  of  forced  Idle- 
ness, the  people  of  the  ghetto  can  be  trained 
to  do  exacting,  precision  worli  in  our  plants. 
Further,  with  tht)ughtful  attention  to  the 
special  problems  tl^ey  must  contend  with  dur- 
ing the  early  peilod  of  their  employment, 
they  do  in  time  Iperform  very  well  indeed. 
Second,  althoumi  we  must  train  and  ab- 
sorb all  the  peoplf  we  can  now,  we  must  be 
wary  of  repeating  jthe  "one  step  forward,  two 
steps  backward"  ijoutine  of  the  past.  As  we 
look  Into  1969,  vie  find  that  sales  projec- 
tions for  westernj  electronics  indicate  very 
little  growth,  anci  we  don't  expect  to  have 
as  many  new  job|  as  we  did  in  1968  when 
our  employment  drew  by  only  1%.  It  would 
be  disastrous  to  l)uoy  the  hopes  of  people 
by  training  themjfor  Jobs  that  don't  exist. 
Finally,  we  bel^ve  that  new  approaches 
to  urban  problem*  must  take  precedence — 
creative,  imaginative  ideas  must  be  put  for- 
ward and  tested  ay  the  sundard  of  what 
they  win  do  to  bring  about  fundamental 
changi." 

Dr.  BLehneth  B.  Clark,  who  is  well  known 
for  his  research  Into  the  black  ghetto,  has 
said: 

'Business  and  industry  are  our  last  hope. 
They  are  the  moet  realistic  elements  of  our 
society.  Other  areis  In  our  society — govern- 
ment, education,  churches,  labor — have  de- 
faulted in  dealing  with  the  Negro  problem. 
It  is  now  up  to  bus  ness." 

I  am  not  sure  Dut  what  Professor  Clark 
give*  us  more  credit  than  we  deserve.  While 
it  Is  true  that  Industry  provides  more  than 
two- thirds  of  the  Jobs  in  this  country,  it 
does  not  follow  Jiat  dependence  on  the 
business  community's  ahUlty  to  solve  urban 
problems,  to  the  Exclusion  of  other  sectors 
of  society,  is  realist  Ic  or  sensible.  In  truth,  we 
do  look  to  governnent  to  provide  leadership, 
mobilize  public  opinion  and  marshal  re- 
sources to  deal  wit  i  this  crlsU  as  It  has  with 
others. 

No  useful  purpose  is  served  by  asserting 
that  industry,  infused  with  evangelical  fer- 
vor, can  single-handedly  cope  with  America's 
greatest  crisis  sincf  the  Civil  War.  But  in- 
dustry, in  partn^ship  vHth  government, 
can  help  mlghtUy  to  find  the  solid,  economic 
approaches  that  wfZZ  bring  about  solutions 
in  all  areas  of  |the  nation's  unfinished 
business. 


THE 


ICAN  LEGION 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

or    ^W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  cIf  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  2.  1969 


Mr.  McKNEALLy.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
recently,  on  Maroh  11  to  be  exact,  this 
body  adopted  House  Resolution  302  com- 
mending the  American  Legion  on  its 
50th  anniversary.  Because  of  my  close 
association  with  the  American  Legion.  I 
was  gratified  by  this  display  of  affection 
for  a  great  Ameritan  institution. 

We  all  know  that  the  Legion  earned  Its 
reputation  as  a  result  of  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  millions  of  loyal,  patriotic  cit- 
izens organized  in  local  community  posts 
throughout  the  Nation.  As  an  example  of 
this  dedication  to  God  and  country,  I 
would  like  to  brl^g  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  an  editorial 
from  the  Delawarfe  Republican-Express, 
Delhi.  N.Y.,  concerning  the  Donald  W. 
the  Legion  in  Delhi: 


Gleason  Post  of 
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AMKRICAN  LBGION — OOLOEN  ANNIVESaART 

"Fifty  years  of  100  per  cent  Americanism — 
a  Commitment  to  Freedom,"  is  the  theme 
adopted  by  the  2,600,000  members  of  the 
American  Legion  as  they  observe  the  50th 
year  of  organization. 

American  Legion  national  commander, 
William  C.  Doyle,  explains  the  meaning  of 
the  theme  as  "a  reasoned  approach  and  con- 
cern with  major  problems  which  confront 
America;  an  earnest  effort  to  seek  sound  solu- 
tions within  the  framework  of  the  law;  a 
love  of  country  and  respect  for  its  Institu- 
tions; reepect  for  the  rights  of  others:  con- 
cern for  the  freedoms  of  men,  as  God-given 
rights,  but  a  recognition  that  every  right 
carries  its  own  responsibilities." 

These  are  basic  generalities  which  the 
American  Legion  in  every  community  Is 
charged  to  translate  Into  service  within  local 
boundaries.  Whatever  needs  doing  to  improve 
social  and  economic  life,  provide  better 
schools,  and  local  government  are  opportu- 
nities for  legion  concern. 

Donald  W.  Gleason  Post  of  the  American 
Legion,  Delhi,  Is  a  leader  in  projects  for  com- 
munity Improvement.  The  pavilion  which  it 
plans  to  erect  at  Legion  Park  this  spring.  Is 
a  recent  example  of  its  concern  for  commu- 
nity well-being. 

To  legion  members  and  their  commander, 
Richard  E.  Wlckham,  we,  as  a  community 
and  small  segment  of  the  America  we  love 
and  revere,  express  appreciation  for  the  sac- 
rifices and  devotion  extended  In  our  behalf. 
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ESPERANTO:   INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or  Nrw  Mxnco 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
worldwide  language  is  being  developed 
called  Esperanto.  Actually  the  language 
was  first  created  by  a  Polish  physician 
In  1887.  Recently  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject appeared  in  the  Gallup  Independent. 
Mrs.  James  Stone,  of  Gallup.  N.  Mex.,  in- 
formed me  that  the  national  oflBce  of  the 
Esperanto  League  for  North  America  was 
so  impressed  with  the  news  story  by 
Mrs.  Martha  Zollinger  that  they  re- 
quested I  bring  this  story  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

The  story  follows: 
Jet-Agk  Language  Shown  in  VIP  Window 
AT  Papkb 

A  language  for  the  Jet  age,  Esperanto,  will 
celebrate  its  formation  during  international 
friendship  week,  Peb.,^  19-23.  In  connection 
with  this,  the  VIP  window  at  the  Gallup 
Independent  will  feature  Esperanto  articles 
belonging  to  Mrs.  James  Stone,  504  N.  Fifth. 

"Breakfast  In  New  York,  lunch  in  London, 
dinner  In  Rome"  has  become  commonplace 
to  many  travelers.  European  television  comes 
to  us  live  via  satellite.  The  crust  of  IsolaOon 
that  used  to  shield  Americans  from  overseas 
contacts  has  been  broken.  Esperanto,  the  in- 
ternational language,  Is  becoming  a  necessity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  James  Stone  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Feeney  have  started  an  Espe- 
ranto Club  in  Gallup.  Anyone  who  is  Inter- 
ested in  becoming  a  member  may  contact 
them  at  863-5023  or  863-9235. 

The  time-worn  cliche  that  "wherever  you 
go,  people  speak  English"  Just  is  not  true. 
Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  world's  people 
speak  it.  Esperanto,  an  international  lan- 
guage, was  created  by  Dr.  Ludwlg  Samenhof. 
a  Polish  physician,  in  1887.  It  has  been  found 
easy  to  learn,  is  politically  neutral  and  is  a 
great  practical  value  In  everyday  use. 


The  spelling  is  based  on  the  phoentc  prin- 
ciple of  one  letter,  one  sound.  Consequently, 
the  pronunciation,  grammar  and  vocabulary 
are  easy.  There  are  only  16  rules  with  no  ex- 
ceptions or  Irregular  verbs. 

Esperanto  Is  not  the  property  of  any  one 
nation,  it  has  no  historical  or  political  im- 
plications to  hinder  Its  acceptance.  As  one  of 
the  new  countries  to  Join  the  United  Nations 
stated  regarding  the  use  of  EngUsh  as  the 
international  language,  "It  is  humUiating  for 
the  small  nations  to  be  obliged  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  larger  ones.  Only  a  neutral 
langruage  like  Esperanto  can  eliminate  that 
cultural  dependency." 

One  of  the  most  Important  reasons  for  the 
success  of  Esperanto  is  that  it  offers  excep- 
tional practical  advantages: 

The  Universal  Esperanto  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  Rotterdam,  maintains  a  net- 
work of  over  3,000  representatlvee  in  65  coun- 
tries, sponsors  many  international  activities, 
and  Issues  a  Yearbook  which  gives  the  ad- 
dresses of  Its  representatives  and  information 
on  current  international  activities.  There  are 
more  than  a  dozen  international  professional 
associations  of,  for  example,  teachers,  sci- 
entists, Joiu^alists,  doctors,  lawyers,  etc., 
which  sponsor  meetings,  publish  Joiirnals. 
and  otherwise  promote  the  technical  use  of 
Esperanto.  Other  international  orgamzations 
serve  the  interests  of  esperantists  who  share 
the  same  religious  affiliations — Catholics. 
Protestants,  Quakers,  Buddhists,  etc. — or 
the  same  hobbies,  such  as  stamp  collecting 
or  chess. 

The  traveller  who  knows  Esperanto  Is  not 
confined  to  talltlng  with  hotel  clerks,  cab 
drivers,  waiters,  guides  and  travel  agents. 
By  writing  to  the  Esperanto  representative 
In  each  place  he  visits,  he  can  t>e  sure  of 
being  met  and  helped.  Wherever  he  goes,  he 
knows  he  will  find  friends  who  speak  the 
same  language  and  share  his  Interests.  He 
will  meet  and  talk  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  merely  looldng  at  its  monu- 
ments. At  international  meetings  where  Es- 
peranto is  used,  he  can  be  sure  of  clear  and 
animated  discussions,  free  of  earphones  and 
interpreters,  as  well  as  much  friendly  con- 
versation in  corridors,  lobbies,  and  nearby 
cafes. 

Many  esperantists  get  to  Icnow  other  coun- 
tries and  their  peoples  without  ever  leaving 
home.  Boolcs  and  magazines  in  Esperanto 
bring  the  news  and  culture  of  other  coun- 
tries to  your  door. 

The  value  of  Esperanto  for  International 
relations  and  the  reapprochement  of  peoples 
was  recognized  by  the  General  Conference 
of  UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization)  in  a 
resolution  passed  in  1954.  This  came  as  a 
result  of  a  world-wide  petlUon,  with  signa- 
tures representing  more  than  16  million  peo- 
ple, asking  the  UN  to  encourage  the  spread 
of  Esperanto  throughout  the  world.  UNESCO 
has  maintained  a  consultative  relationship 
with  the  Universal  Esperanto  Association 
ever  since  1954. 

Mrs.  Stone's  parents  were  Immigrants  who 
spoke  Yiddish  and  lived  in  the  French  section 
of  a  city  in  Vermont.  When  they  wanted  to 
communicate,  with  townspeople,  translator 
speaking  French,  English  and  Yiddish  was 
needed.  It  was  frustrating,  states  Mrs.  Stone, 
so  she  eagerly  contacted  a  group  in  Boston 
when  she  was  15  years  old  and  read  about 
the  Esperanto  activities  in  a  local  newspaper. 
She  became  a  member  of  that  group  and  has 
been  speaking  Esperanto  ever  since. 

Mrs.  Stone  has  been  asked  to  translate 
literature  for  several  thousand  delegates  to 
use  at  the  Universal  Esperanto  Congress 
when  it  meets  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1972. 
She  is  also  helping  update  the  multivolume 
Esperanto  encyclopedia  and  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  disseminating  information  about 
the  southwest  Indian  culture  to  European 
peoples. 
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Among  Mrs.  Stone's  personal  advantages 
coming  from  the  use  of  Esperanto  are  the 
following:  Giving  hospitality  to  visiting 
B^speranto  members  (she  Is  listed  in  a  univer- 
sal address  book  as  the  Gallup  representa- 
tive); a  Hungarian  doll  as  a  wedding  gift 
from  a  couple  in  Budapest  that  she  met 
through  correspondence;  a  tapestry  purse 
from  Yuklko  Isobe,  who  lives  in  Japan,  and 
visited  in  Gallup  about  three  years  ago; 
meeting  a  prophet  of  the  Bahal  religion 
when  he  came  to  Gallup;  being  a  cultural 
link  around  the  world  when  traveling  and 
using  Esperanto;  and  similar  experiences. 

A  baby's  life  is  also  credited  to  Esperanto. 
Mrs.  Stone  was  corresponding  with  the  baby's 
father  who  lives  in  an  isolated  section  of 
Brazil.  The  man  told  of  his  daughter's  sick- 
ness and  stated  he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Mrs.  Stone  translated  the  Esperanto  Into 
English  and  told  her  physician  about  the 
circumstances.  It  was  a  routine  matter  for 
the  American  doctor  who  prescribed  medi- 
cine which  eventually  saved  the  child's  life. 

Among  articles  displayed  In  the  window 
will  be  literature  concerning  the  religion, 
science,  travel  and  people  living  in  many  of 
the  countries  where  Esperanto  is  spoken. 
Also  Included  Is  a  copy  of  "The  Prophet"  by 
Gibran  which  was  translated  by  Mrs.  Stone 
from  English  into  Esperanto.  The  book  Is 
now  a  best  seller  In  language  circles. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  JUWA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

for    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTlday,  March  31,  1969 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  with  much  sadness,  I  join 
the  rest  of  my  very  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  eulogizing  our  very  beloved  late 
President.  GImi.  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower. Like  many  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  well  recall  the  grim  days  of 
June  1944  when  he  led  our  allied  forces 
through  D-Day  to  victory.  He  became  a 
symbol  then  of  courage,  tenacity,  and  a 
symbol  of  our  freedom  and  our  desire  for 
the  freedom  of  man  in  a  world  that  had 
been  too  long  held  under  the  Fascist  and 
Nazi  heel.  I  know  others  here  today  re- 
member those  days  while  free  nations  of 
the  world  held  their  breath — and  I  may 
add  these  were  not  "simpler,  easier 
times." 

General  Elsenhower  later  served  with 
great  distinction  under  President  Tru- 
man as  Director  of  SHAPE  to  keep  the 
peace  in  Europe  where  it  had  been  so 
painfully  won.  Those  of  us  who  recognize 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  working  not 
only  with  people  but  with  crowned  heads, 
generals,  and  sovereign  nations,  give  a 
special  salute  to  General  Eisenhower  for 
his  ability  to  deftly  weave  together  from 
rather  frayed  threads  a  fabric  that  has 
become  enduring.  From  some  newspaper 
accounts,  one  might  get  the  impression 
that  courage,  duty  and  honor  today  have 
become  old-fashioned.  I  am  glad  that 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  never  felt  this 
way. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  am  proud  to  salute  a  cou- 
rageous soldier,  a  calm  politician,  and  a 
President  of  all  Americans.  To  his  wife 
and  family,  my  deepest  sympathy. 
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DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER. 
1890-1969 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  gone,  and  with  him 
goes  a  small  part  of  each  of  us.  His 
career  as  one  of  this  country's  great 
leaders  spanned  both  the  tragedies  of 
war  and  the  challenges  of  peace.  The 
continuing  pageant  of  history  calls  upon 
few  men  to  bear  the  awesome  responsi- 
bilities for  the  fortunes  of  both  men  and 
nations.  General  Eisenhower  was  among 
these  few,  not  only  aS  a  defender  of  his 
country  at  war  but,  ultimately,  of  the 
free  world  at  peace.  His  experience  in 
battle — the  violence,  the  destruction, 
above  all  the  intimacy  with  the  pain  and 
suffering  of  death — led  him  not  to  the 
belligerency  of  a  warlord  but,  rather,  to 
a  deep  and  lasting  commitment  to  peace. 
For  this,  above  all,  he  will  be  remem- 
bered. 

An  origin  of  simple  but  strongly  prin- 
cipled beginnings  propelled  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower to  the  highest  levels  of  military 
and  civilian  leadership.  Often  he  de- 
scribed his  boyhood  home  as  a  place 
of  quiet  tranquillity  where  the  realities 
of  an  increasingly  complex  world  seemed 
vague  and  distant.  The  values  he  held 
were  not  the  compromising,  coldly  rea- 
soned values  of  the  intellectually  cynical 
or  the  easily  rationalized,  unthinking 
values  of  the  morally  expedient.  They 
were,  instead,  the  basic  human  values 
which  touch  the  heart  of  man's  continu- 
ing effort  to  learn  to  live  with  his  fellows 
in  peace  and  security.  It  was  his  firm 
belief  in  and  knowledge  of  what  life 
could  be  and  ought  to  be  which  sus- 
tained him  through  the  infinitely  com- 
plex and  pressured  trials  that  marked 
so  much  of  his  public  career. 

It  can  truly  be  said  of  General  Eisen- 
hower that  he  loved,  above  all,  this  coun- 
try and  his  fellow  man.  In  a  world  in- 
creasingly marked  by  cynicism  and  mis- 
trust of  established  values,  he  maintained 
a  remarkable  example  of  principle, 
understanding,  and  warm  hvunor.  He 
cautioned  his  countrymen  against  in- 
dulging in  self-satisfaction  because  of 
our  successes  during  and  since  World 
War  n.  The  demanding  responsibilities 
of  world  leadership,  he  warned,  and, 
especially,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
freedom  must  summon  the  best  that  is 
in  us. 

He  recognized  also  the  serious  impli- 
cations of  the  intricate,  new  partnership 
between  our  vast  military  establishment 
and  the  modem  industries  which  sustain 
it,  saying  that  this  situation  was  new  to 
the  American  experience  and  warrants 
our  attentive  concern.  His  overriding  de- 
sire for  peace  once  led  him  to  remark 
that,  as  a  military  man,  he  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  see  the  necessity 
for  his  own  job  eliminated.  He  viewed 
war  not  as  the  expedient  tool  of  politics, 
but  as  the  tragic  social  phenomenon  of 
mankind. 
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So  we  bid  farewell  to  this  good  and 
decent  man  who  served  us  both  as  a  great 
leader  and  a  warm  friend.  May  he  find 
now  the  enduring  peace  and  brotherhood 
which  eluded  his  coimtrymen  and  him- 
self for  so  many  of  his  years;  let  us  hope 
that  the  qualities  he  exemplified  and  the 
virtues  he  defended  will  guide  our  efforts 
to  live  together  in  peace  and  freedom 
throughout  this  troubled  world  which 
General  Eisenhower  has  now  departed. 


CHEAP  IMPORTS  CLOSE  ANOTHER 
SHOE  FACTORY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYWIAN 

or   NEW    HAKPSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership  of  this  body  the  continuing 
threat  which  faces  the  domestic  foot- 
wear industry  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  influx  of  cheaply  produced 
foreign  footwear  which  somehow  enjoys 
an  unfair  edge  over  domestic  production 
because  of  imbalance  in  import  quotas. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity for  immediate  action  to  counter- 
balance this  deteriorating  situation.  It  is 
questionable  how  long  our  footwear  in- 
dustry can  stand  up  to  these  imports.  To- 
day I  read  an  answer.  In  part,  to  that 
question. 

The  following  article  from  the  March 
29.  1969.  edition  of  Foster's  Daily  Demo- 
crat, a  newspaper  in  Dover,  N.H.,  points 
out  vividly  the  destructive  course  we  are 
allowing  by  inaction  to  continue.  The 
paper  reports  that  the  Newmarket  branch 
of  the  Pittsfleld  Shoe  Co.  has  been 
closed — shut  down  without  any  indica- 
tion that  it  will  ever  reopen.  As  a  result. 
250  persons  have  been  displaced  in  their 
livelihood.  This  in  a  community  of  only 
some  3,200  to  3,500  persons  is  a  sad 
situation. 

The  company,  a  manufacturer  of  lady's 
dress  shoes,  has  found  that  their  cus- 
tomers are  filling  almost  40  percent  of 
requirements  in  Europe  where  the  end 
product  is  cheaper  because  labor  costs 
are  much  less  than  in  New  Hampshire. 
And.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of  labor  in 
New  Hampshire  is  well  down  on  the  na- 
tional scale  of  wage  rate  averages.  The 
effect  of  this  is  obvious,  and  the  resison 
is  explicit. 

This  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
effect  relief  to  the  shoe  industry  in  this 
situation.  We  should  take  action  before 
remedial  action  cannot  be  taken.  We 
should  protect  the  industry  before  there 
is  no  industry  left  to  protect. 

I  again  urge  consideration  of  H.R.  7696 
as  a  constructive  step  toward  the  promo- 
tion of  equitable  competition  in  this  field. 

The  article  mentioned  above  follows: 
PrrrsFiELD  Shoe  Co.  Closes  in  Newmarkkt 

Newmarket.— Pittsfleld  Shoe  Company  of 
Pittsfleld.  NH..  cicsed  the  firm's  Newmarket 
branch  today,  but  will  maintain  its  ware- 
house and  office  in  this  town. 

The  firm  was  operating  one  shift  in  the 
Newmarket  plant  and  had  about  250  persona 
employed  here. 
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Arthur  Hlrshbe^g 
reports  that  the 
compwUtlon  from 
makes  a  lady's 
Hlrshberg,  their 
shoe  are  "fllUng 
requirements  In 

Hlrshberg  says 
seen  the  closing  Is 
operation  In  Newn 
this  time.  He 
as  many  of  Its 
In  the  main  plant 


stat<s 


executive  vice  president, 

r  lason  for  the  closing  Is  the 

imported  shoes.  The  firm 

>ss  shoe  and  according  to 

customers  for  this  type  of 

;  10  to  40  per  cent  of  their 


Europe." 

hat  as  far  as  can  be  fore- 
permanent,  that  no  further 
arket  can  be  anticipated  at 
that  the  Arm  will  absorb 
Nev+market  workers  as  possible 
Plttsfteld. 


n 


THE  NEED  FOp  REGIONAL  WATER 
PLANNING  BtrrWEEN  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST  AND  THE  PACIFIC 
SOUTHWEST 


HON.  ci(AIG  HOSMER 

or  I CALIPORKIA 
-  IN  THE  HOUSE  DP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdky.  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER  J  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
psist  10  days  I  hpe  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  significant  article 
in  the  U.S.  News[&  World  Report  and  an 
important  econotnic  study  of  the  1 1  con- 
terminous Western  States. 

It  will  be  seen  upon  reading  both  that 
the  story  in  the! March  31  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report — "As  Floods 
Threaten  in  the  ynited  States,  the  Colo- 
and  the  so-called  Mc- 
conomic  Interdepend- 
rn  States" — have  some 
erconnection. 
zine  story  expertly  de- 
scribes the  watei  supply  problem  of  the 
seven  Colorado  Elver  Basin  States,  the 
McCann  report  furnishes  extensive  evi- 
1  Western  States,  the 
c  Northwest  and  the 
fie  Southwest,  should 
oblems  with  a  common 


rado  Runs  Low" 
Cann  Report- 
ence  of  the  Wes 
very   definite   i 
While  the  mai 


dence  why  the 
water-rich   Pac 
water-short    Pa 
approach  their 
viewpoint. 

The  reason  w! 
are  facing  such 
dilemma  is  und 
article  in  the 
World  Report, 
estimates  on  the 


the  Southwest  States 
la  serious  water  supply 
>red  in  a  companion 
le  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
(iting  the  latest  census 
lation's  "Fastest  Grow- 
ing Cities,"  the  ajrticle  shows  that  five  of 
the  first  13  areai  experiencing  the  most 
rapid  growth  are  in  California. 

In  introducing  the  McCann  rejwrt  to 
fellow  Members  I  dwelt  in  the  main  on  its 
general  conclusions  and  findings,  detail- 
ing the  overall  economic  interdependence 
of  the  two  principal  western  regions.  To- 
to  show  the  relation- 
just  one  Northwest 
)n,  with  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Statics.  I  draw  my  remarks 
from  a  press  relekse  issued  in  connection 
with  the  public  oisclosure  of  the  study: 
Washington's  pconomlc  ties  with  the 
seven-State  Colo^-ado  River  Basin  region 
are  perhaps  greater  than  any  of  the 
other  three  Ptici^c  Northwest  States. 

Apples,  beer,  blitter,  and  insurance  are 
just  a  few  of  thg  commodities  and  serv- 
ices which  Washiaigton-based  firms  mar- 
ket in  the  Pacific  Southwest  and  Rocky 
Mountain  area. 

Conducted  by  ^  Independent  Los  An- 
geles economic  (onsultant,  Wilbur  Mc- 
Carm.  the  repor;  was  published  by  the 


day.  I  would  liki 
ship  enjoyed  bj 
State,   Washing 
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Colorado  River  Association  of  California. 
Details  were  discussed  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  by  Philip  F.  Walsh,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Di-awn  from  ofiBclal  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  the  report  reveals  that : 

The  latest  available  figures  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 
1962 — shows  that  27  percent  of  the  82 
million  tons  of  commodities  shipped  out 
of  Washington  that  year  went  to  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States.  In  toto, 
about  39  million  tons  went  to  other  West- 
ern States. 

During  1966,  Washington  apple  ship- 
ments to  just  California  totaled  some 
4.8  million  bushels.  In  fact,  Los  An- 
gelenos  consume  more  Washington  ap- 
ples than  Chicago.  New  York,  and  Detroit 
combined. 

The  second  favorite  beer  in  the  3  mil- 
lion household  Los  Angeles-Orange 
County  region  is  that  sold  by  the  Olympla 
Brewing  Co.,  of  Tumwater,  Wash. 

Washington  provided  1,825,000  pounds 
of  butter  for  Los  Angeles  housewives  in 
1966. 

Twelve  Washington-domiciled  insur- 
ance companies  sold  or  earned  premiums 
in  California  alone,  in  1965,  of  some  $84.5 
million:  that  figure  represented  30.7  per- 
cent of  those  companies'  total  business. 

California  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  West  for  its  supplies  of  sheep  and 
lambs  and  Washington  shipped  13,000 
head  in  1966.  Total  livestock  shipments, 
including  beef  and  dairj'  cattle,  from 
Washington  total  about  21,000  head  in 
that  year. 

In  1966,  the  Seattle-Tacoma  airport 
reported  more  than  2  million  non- 
Washington  air  passengers  and  998.400 — 
or  49  percent — of  these  were  going  or 
coming  from  points  within  the  Colorado 
River  States. 

And  then  there  is  the  outstanding  cur- 
rent example  of  Interregional  exchange — 
the  Pacific  Northwest-Southwest  intertie, 
which  allows  for  the  interchange  of  sur- 
plus electrical  energy  between  the  two 
areas.  The  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  its  net  revenues  will 
increase  by  as  much  as  $20  million  a 
year  through  its  intertie  arrangement 
with  the  Southwest. 
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AN  APPEAL  FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  and 
five  of  my  New  York  congressional  col- 
leagues have  asked  the  President  to  press 
the  Soviet  Union  immediately  to  fulfill 
its  commitment  and  allow  Russian  Jews 
to  be  reimited  with  their  families  in  other 
nations. 

I  ask  all  of  you  to  join  us  on  this  mis- 
sion of  mercy  to  free  the  3  million  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  being  de- 
prived of  the  basic  legal  right  of  repatria- 
tion. It  Is  a  right  that  has  been  a£Qrmed 


and  reaffirmed  under  international  law, 
by  the  League  of  Nations,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  World  Court. 

The  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  In- 
corporated Into  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations  guarantees  the  free  choice  of 
national  domicile  and  the  unrestricted 
freedom  of  movement  to  all  people.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory  to  that  docu- 
ment and  is  legally  and  morally  obli- 
gated to  honor  it. 

The  International  League  for  Re- 
patriation of  Russian  Jews  has  provided 
me  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  was 
smuggled  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
Jewish  Youth  Conmiittee  of  Russia,  an 
underground  group.  The  letter  is  a 
shocking  exhibit  which  states  that  the 
aim  of  the  Soviet  government  is  to  "liq- 
uidate" Jews  in  Russia. 

The  letter  states  that  "the  Soviet 
Government's  entire  attitude  toward 
Jews  is  built  from  beginning  to  end  upon 
the  aim  to  liquidate  our  people,  to  dis- 
solve it  in  the  huge  mass,  to  destroy  it." 

The  letter  emphasizes  that  "only  due 
to  our  instinctive  national  resistance  to 
the  brutal  anti-Semitism  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist powers  were  we  saved  from  national 
annihilation  up  to  this  day." 

This  letter — dated  March  1969 — ex- 
presses the  strong  desire  of  Russian 
Jewry  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  con- 
tains a  fervent  appeal  to  the  free  world 
for  help. 

The  letter  offers  conclusive  proof  that 
Russian  Jews  are  living  in  virtual  slavery 
and  fear  cultural  extinction. 

On  December  3,  1966,  Soviet  Premier 
Kosygin  made  this  statement: 

Tot  those  who  want  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  the  door  Is  open.  If  there  are  some 
families  divided  by  war,  who  want  to  meet 
their  relatives  outside  the  U.S.S.R.  or  even 
to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.,  we  shall  do  all  In  our 
power  to  help  them. 

The  Soviet  Government,  however,  has 
failed  to  keep  this  pledge  and  has  taken 
no  action  to  expedite  the  many  requests 
for  visas.  Justice  and  decency  demand 
that  the  Soviet  Union  open  the  door  to 
the  emigration  of  those  many  thousands 
of  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  be  reunited 
with  families  living  in  the  United  States, 
Israel,  and  elsewhere — families  that  were 
shattered  in  the  ghettos  and  extermina- 
tion camps  of  the  Nazi  era. 

In  the  past,  as  president  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  Columbia  Associations  In  Civil 
Service,  an  organization  of  80,000  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  origin,  I  have  spoken  out 
about  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  and  I  will 
continue  to  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  alleviate  the  terrible  burden 
that  these  people  are  enduring. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  everyone  in  respon- 
sible positions — both  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment— join  in  this  mission  of  mercy 
for  the  repatriation  of  Soviet  Jews. 


EMERGENCY  IN  THE  COURTS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CALIFOItNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  were  reminded  by  the  Honorable  Earl 


Warren,  Chief  Justice  ^  the  Supreme 
Court,  of  the  distress  experienced  by  the 
Federal  courts  because  of  a  shortage  of 
judges,  prosecuting  attorneys,  probation 
oflacers,  legal  clerks,  and  administrative 
operating  funds  and  even  messengers. 
The  Chief  Justice,  who,  incidentally,  is 
one  of  my  most  distinguished  constitu- 
ents, made  his  evaluation  in  a  speech 
to  the  District  Bar  Association,  and 
stressed  how  seriously  the  delay  In  court 
action  undermines  justice  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  their  courts. 

Congress  must  face  the  responsibility 
it  shares  in  contributing  to  this  distress- 
ing situation.  Appropriations  for  the  en- 
tire judiciary  lag  behind  even  those  of 
the  FBI  and  the  CIA.  The  time  between 
indictment  and  trial  can  be  shortened 
only  if  the  courts  are  adequately  funded. 
This  is  our  job  in  the  Congress.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  pledge  my  support  to  this 
endeavor.  For  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  in  doubt  on  the  necessity  ,of  this 
effort,  I  commend  a  review  of  several 
recent  articles  in  the  popular  press. 

The  distinguished  jurist,  the  Honor- 
able J.  Skelly  Wright,  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  a  stirring  reminder  of  how 
unfairly  justice  is  meted  to  the  poor  of 
our  own  Capitol  City,  underscores  Chief 
Justice  Warrens  complaint. 

And  the  able  young  colxmmist,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Raspberry,  bears  further  witness 
to  our  courts'  inadequacies  in  a  recent 
column  in  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  an  editorial  com- 
ment on  Chief  Justice  Warren's  speech— 
which  was  delivered  extemporaneously  so 
is  not  available  in  its  entirely — Judge 
Wrights  article,  and  Mr.  Raspberry's  col- 
unm,  with  an  earnest  request  that  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  give  them  the 
careful  attention  they  so  richly  deserve: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Mar.  18,  1969) 
Emergency  in  the  Courts 
We  are  glad  that  Chief  Justice  Warren 
spoke  candidly  about  congressional  neglect 
of  the  courts  even  though  he  Is  -not  yet  In 
retirement,  as  he  thought  he  would  be  when 
he  consented  to  address  the  District  Bar 
Association.  In  a  very  direct  sense  the  Fed- 
eral coiu'ts  are  at  the  mercy  of  Congress. 
Unless  Congress  appropriates  ample  funds  to 
keep  them  functioning  efficiently,  the  qual- 
ity of  justice  Is  unavoidably  impaired,  and 
the  courts  can  do  little  about  It. 

The  Chief  Justice  noted  that  the  caseload 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  Increased  2y2 
times  In  the  last  16  years,  but  not  more  than 
five  or  ten  employes  have  been  added  to  the 
Courts  staff  during  those  years.  Many  spe- 
cific requests  for  additional  personnel  In  the 
courts  have  been  Ignored,  while  numerous 
executive   agencies   have   proliferated. 

The  relationship  between  this  lag  in  sup- 
plying judicial  needs  and  the  rising  crime 
rates  Is  unmistakable.  A  shortage  of  Judges, 
prosecuting  attorneys,  legal  clerks,  probation 
officers  and  so  forth  creates  a  backlog  of  stale 
cases  and  undermines  the  confidence  of  peo- 
ple In  the  law.  Congress  seldom  authorizes 
the  creation  of  new  judgeships  until  a  des- 
perate situation  has  developed,  and  then  it 
takes  months  to  get  the  law  passed  and  more 
months  to  get  qualified  Judges  appointed 
and  confirmed. 

Last  January  the  President  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  asking  for  the  creation  of  10 
more  Judgeships  in  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  war  on 
crime  here.  Fortunately,  biUs  for  relief  of 
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the  local  courts  have  been  Introduced  in 
both  houses,  and  hearings  are  anticipated 
soon.  But  It  would  be  surprising  Indeed, 
If  any  Judges  are  ready  to  sit  under  this 
legislation  before  October. 

Congress  cannot,  of  course,  act  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  But  the  present  delay  of 
12  months  between  Indictments  and  Jury 
trials  in  the  District  Court  here  should  never 
have  been  permitted  to  develop  before  reme- 
dial action  was  initiated.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  has  merely  brought  to  public  at- 
tention a  critical  deficiency  In  our  Judicial 
system  that  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
complaints  in  the  past.  In  Washington  as 
in  many  other  cities  the  problem  has  now 
assumed  emergency  proportions. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Mar.  21.  1969] 

Study  op  Civil  Courts  Shows  They  Also 

Require  Reform 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  In 

recent  months  over  the  ways  to  strengthen 

reform  and  speed  up  the  court  system. 

That  most  of  the  talk  has  been  about 
criminal  courts  Is  :iot  very  surprising  In 
light  of  what  may  be  the  first  genuine  "crime 
wave"  In  recent  memory.  But  the  emphasis 
on  criminal  court  problems  has  all  but 
eclipsed  the  need  for  reform  of  our  civil 
courts,  particularly  as  they  Involve  the  poor. 
Two  things,  primarily,  are  wrong  with  the 
civil  courts.  The  first  is  how  they  function. 
Landlord  and  tenants  courts,  for  example,  too 
often  act  as  agents  for  the  landlords.  Small 
Claims  coxu'ts  are  frequently  little  more  than 
collection  agencies  for  businesses. 

Sit  through  a  few  hours  at  one  of  these 
courts;  the  Impression  Is  of  speed,  but 
hardly  of  Justice.  Lawyers  representing  busi- 
nessmen regularly  win  Judgments  against 
the  bewildered.  Intimidated  "little  people" 
who  account  for  a  good  deal  of  the  covirt's 
business. 

The  "little  people"  who  believe  the  land- 
lord to  be  In  the  right,  or  the  alleged  debt  to 
be  Just,  usually  don't  bother  to  show  up. 
Those  who  do  come  to  court  often  think  they 
have  a  good  case.  Too  often  they  leave  the 
courtroom  as  losers  but  without  any  feeling 
that  Justice  has  been  done. 

This  Is  the  first  target  of  reform.  A  second 
Is  discussed  by  Thomas  E.  Wlllglng.  law  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Toledo.  In  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  the  Georgetown  Law  Journal. 
Wlllglng  deals  with  the  "heavy  financial  bar- 
riers" between  poor  litigants  and  Justice. 

He  notes  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
free  access  to  civil  courts  for  all  citizens  but 
charges  that  for  poor  people.  Justice  may  be 
"sold  at  a  prohibitive  price." 

Por  not  only  are  poor  people  frightened  of 
the  court  system,  which  they  view  as  rigged 
against  them;  the  unsuccessful  litigant,  as 
the  poor  man  Is  likely  to  be.  faces  loss  of  time 
and  money  as  well,  since  Judgments  often  In- 
clude court  costs. 

Wlllglng  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
summer  riots  of  the  past  few  years  "can  be 
construed  as  violent  petitions  for  redress  of 
grievances"  made  necessary  by  society's  fail- 
ure to  provide  the  machinery  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes. 

He  suggested  a  number  of  ways  to  encour- 
age poor  people  to  make  wider  use  of  the 
civil  courts. 

He  would  eliminate  "court  coets"  entirely, 
letting  the  government  pay  for  clerical  and 
Judicial  personnel  the  same  way  It  pays  for 
police  or  garbage-collection  servlcg^ 

The  services  of  Landlord-Tenant  and  Do- 
mestic Relations  courts  would  be  free. 

He  would  end  payments  by  litigants  for 
services  provided  by  marshals,  sheriffs,  court 
reporters  and  stenographers  by  bringing 
these  services  within  the  court  system. 
"These  are  necessary  services."  he  said,  and 
"should  m  no  way  depend  on  a  personal 
or  economic  relationship  with  the  litigant." 
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Wlllglng  woxild  also  provide,  without  cost 
to  the  litigant,  such  things  as  expert  wit- 
nesses. proF)erty  appraisals  and  blood  testa 
(in  paternity  cases). 

He  Is  less  conclusive,  however,  with  what 
Is  perhaps  the  major  barrier  between  poor 
people  and  justice:  expert  legal  counsel.  He 
notes  that  while  adequate  counsel  Is  a  neces- 
sity for  successful  litigation,  our  efforts  to 
provide  good  counsel  for  poor  people  have 
not  worked  very  well. 

Wlllglng  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
national  commission  to  study  this  problem, 
considering  such  alternatives  as  a  "Judlcare" 
system,  based  on  the  British  Legal  Aid  plan, 
or  simply  imposing  the  costs  of  litigation 
on  the  losing  party,  with  the  government 
paying  if  the  loser  cannot. 

Solutions,  however,  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  easy  part.  The  more  difficult  task  Is  to 
get  across  to  the  public  Just  how  unjust  our 
system  of  Justice  can  be  for  ordinary  folk 
and  to  sell  our  leaders  on  the  importance  of 
doing  something  about  it. 

If  they  thought  court  reform  would  pre- 
vent riots,  they'd  reform  them  tomorrow. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine) 
The  Courts  Have  Failed  the  Poor 
(By  J.  SkeUy  Wright) 
The  twin  problems  of  racism  and  poverty 
have  converged  in  our  society  to  become  the 
problem  of  the  inner  city  Itself.  Where  once 
our  cities  were  cultural  meccas,  they  are  now 
miserable  slums.  Where  once  the  Immigrants 
to  our  cities  came  from  abroad  with  hopes 
for  a  better,  happier  life,  now  they  come 
from  the  South,  despairing  if  not  desperate. 
And  after  they  arrive  they  find  no  escape 
from  the  cycle  of  poor  health,  substandard 
housing,  disoriented  family  relationships,  in- 
terrupted schooling  and  Joblessness.  There 
are  35  million  hard-core  poor  who.  In  the 
richest  nation  the  world  has  ever  known, 
earn  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  the  Income  level 
defined  by  the  Federal  Government  as  con- 
stituting poverty  by  American  standards. 
And.  particularly  In  the  inner  city,  a  vastly 
disproportionate  number  of  the  poor  are  Ne- 
groes; In  addition  to  the  misery  of  poverty, 
they  must  bear  the  psychic  brunt  of  the 
white  racism  that  Is  eating  away  our  society. 

Ignorance,  discrimination,  slums,  poverty,  * 
disease  and  unemployment — these  are  the 
conditions  that  breed  despair  and  violence. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  our  cities,  once  melting 
pots,  are  now  powder  kegs?  The  causes  of 
these  conditions  are  too  many  and  varied 
for  condensation  here.  I  shall  discuss  only 
one  aspect  of  the  general  problem:  how  the 
law  and  the  courts  have  failed  the  Inner-clty 
poor. 

The  words  Inscribed  over  the  entrance  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Building  in  Washington 
are  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law."  And  surely 
one  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  American  law- 
yers Is  that  all  men  stand  equal  before  the 
law.  But  too  much  of  that  equality  turns 
out,  upon  analysis,  to  be  of  the  sort  that 
prompted  Anatole  France's  sarcastic  remark: 
"The  law.  In  all  Its  majestic  equality,  forbids 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  to  sleep  under 
bridges  on  rainy  nights,  to  beg  on  the  streets 
and  to  steal  bread." 

The  point  is  simply  that  a  law  may  be  con- 
sistently and  evenly  applied,  yeit  sysitemati- 
caUy  work  a  hardship  on  a  particular  class. 
In  our  society,  the  law  has  worked  a  hardship 
on  those  least  able  to  withstand  It.  Rather 
than  helping  the  poor  surmount  their 
poverty,  the  law  has  all  too  frequently  served 
to  perpetuate  and  even  exacerbate  their  de- 
spair and  helplessness.  And  now  we  are  reap- 
ing as  we  have  sown.  The  civil  disorders  which 
have  racked  our  cities  demonstrate  an  alarm- 
ingly widespread  disrespect  for  law  among 
those  ghettolzed  In  tJie  Inner  city. 

But  if  the  law  Is  to  gain  respect.  It  like 
everything  else,  must  earn  respect.  This  It 
has  not  done.  While  to  us.  In  the  words  of 
former    Attorney     General    Nicholas    deB. 
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Katzenbacb,  "law^  and  regvilatloiu  are  pro- 
tections and  ^vtldv.  eetabUshed  for  our  bene- 
fit and  for  u«  to  use,"  to  the  poor  tbey  are  "a 
boetlle  maze.  estAbllsbed  aa  harassment,  at 
all  coetB  to  be  avoided."  As  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  put  It,  the  "poor  man  loolu  upon 
the  law  as  an  eneiby  .  .  .  For  him  the  law  la 
tUwayg  taking  something  away." 

At  first  glance  this  may  seem  strange  or 
even  mistaken.  Hks  not  oiur  Supreme  Court 
made  great  strides  in  equalizing  the  rights  of 
rich  and  poor?  Alfter  all.  In  the  landmark 
case  Gideon  v.  Wainwright  It  announced  that 
In  all  felony  trials  (he  Indigent  defendant  has 
the  right  to  free  Itgal  counsel.  And  more  re- 
cently, In  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  the  Court  has 
tried  to  assure  e<^al  Justice  at  the  station 
bouae  aa  well  as  i  In  the  courtroom  by  re- 
quiring the  police!  to  warn  a  suspect  of  his 
right  to  free  counsel  before  Interrogating 
him. 

Though  these  decisions  are  certainly  legal 
milestones,  they  bdar  on  only  an  infinitesimal 
percentage  of  tho^e  instances  In  which  the 
l&neroMy  slum  d'Weller  confronts  the  police 
and  tb»  criminal  l(iw  process.  Gideon  assures 
the  right  to  assigned  counsel  only  In  felony 
cases — those  that  imay  result  In  a  sentence 
of  more  than  one  year  In  prison.  And  Miranda 
cannot  stop  abvislve  treatment  by  the  police. 
All  the  Court  ca|i  do  is  overturn  convic- 
tions If  proper  and  humane  procedures  have 
not  been  followed.  It  cannot  assure  that  these 
procedures  will  bfe  followed  In  the  thou- 
sands of  Investigations  of  Innocent  people 
that  never  reach  cdurt.  Ironically,  then,  those 
subject  to  the  Inidlgnlty  of  Illegal  search, 
harassing  arrest  or  police  brutality  gain 
nothing  from  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
unless  they  are  fou|id  guilty. 

Nor  can  the  Couft  do  very  much  about  the 
Inner-clty  realden^s"  other  major  complaint 
about  the  police — |that  they  do  not  provide 
adequate  protectlob.  The  Court  cannot  un- 
dertake to  asslgni  policemen  to  different 
sections  of  a  city.  This  Is  the  function  of  the 
city  government  apid  of  the  police  depart- 
ment itself.  But  tie  evidence  bears  out  the 
observation  that  frequently  more  policemen 
than  necessary  arq  asslgn&d  to  the  wealthy 
parts  of  a  city,  wbere  the  crtnae  rate  Is  low. 
while  relatively  fawer  are  assigned  to  the 
ghetto  areas,  wherp  the  crime  rate  Is  much 
higher.  Could  It  bei  that  we  regard  an  assault 
as  more  serious  wh^n  it  Is  perpetrated  on  one 
of  "us"  than  on  one  of  "them"? 

There  are  othe^  areas  where  the  local 
criminal  courts  cati  play  a  positive  role  but 
have  failed  miseraply.  I  am  referring  to  the 
magistrate  and  police  courts,  which,  as  their 
names  Imply,  frequently  serve  as  virtual  arms 
of  the  police  department,  dispensing  their 
own  brand  of  Justice  wholesale.  For  example, 
a  study  of  the  maflstrate's  court  in  a  large 
Eastern  city  said  that,  in  13  minutes  on  the 
morning  after  a  lofal  newspaper  ran  an  edi- 
torial under  the  tijtle  "Oet  Bums  Off  Street 
and  Into  Prison  Cetls."  60  persons  were  tried 
and  convicted  of  vagrancy  by  a  single  magis- 
trate. In  several  ca^es,  a  defendant  was  com- 
mitted after  the  tnaglstrate  simply  called 
his  name,  looked  lat  him  and  pronounced 
sentence — usually  ihree  months  in  the  city 
Jail. 

Despite  the  presximptlon  of  innocence,  the 
defendant  In  the^  police  and  magistrate 
courts  Is,  prima  fkcle,  g^lty.  The  biirden 
is  placed  upon  him  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  have  you  got 
to  say  for  yourself?|'  He  Is  almost  always  un- 
counselled  and  son^tlmes  he  Is  not  even  in- 
formed of  the  charts  against  him  until  after 
the  so-called  trial.  O^ten  no  records  are  kept 
of  the  proceedings,  land  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases  ttiese  courts  are,  in  prac- 
tice, courts  of  last  resort.  The  careful  pro- 
visions for  appeal,  certiorari  and  habeas 
corpus,  which  lool;  so  fair  in  the  statute 
books,  are  almost  a  dead  letter  as  far  as 
indigent  mlsdemeapor  defendants  are  con- 
cerned. Thus,  accortUng  to  Prof.  Caleb  Poote 
of  the  University  df  CallXomla  at  Berkeley, 
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the  "magistrate  is  given  an  almost  un- 
checked opportunity  for  arbitrary  oppres- 
sion or  careless  cruelty." 

And  of  course  these  police  courts — not  the 
Federal  or  state  courts — are  those  with  which 
the  poor  are  most  likely  to  come  Into  contact. 
Consequently,  it  Is  these  co\irts  that  form 
the  Image  the  poor  will  have  of  our  system 
of  criminal  Justice.  This  Is  why  the  criminal 
law  Is  perceived  by  the  poor  not  aa  protection 
for  life  and  property,  but  aa  the  establish- 
ment's tool  of  oppression,  designed  to  keep 
them  shackled  to  their  poverty  and  impris- 
oned in  the  inner  city.  The  vagrancy  and 
pabllc-drunkenness  laws  serve  primarily  the 
aesthetic  function  of  removing  from  the 
sight  of  the  establishment  the  wretchedly 
poor,  whose  condition  we  do  nothing  about 
but  oannot  bear  to  see.  As  one  study  points 
out,  the  only  reason  for  many  vagrancy  ar- 
rests Is  apparently  that  "the  appearance  of 
the  victims  was  not  attractive." 

It  is  In  these  police  courts  that  those  ac- 
cused of  the  crimes  most  often  associated 
with  poverty — vagrancy,  disorderly  conduct 
and  public  drunkenness,  the  modem  coun- 
terparts of  sleeping  under  bridges  or  begging 
on  the  streets — are  tried.  In  essence,  these 
laws  and  the  courts  that  administer  them 
have  made  It  virtually  a  crime  to  be  poor  In 
public;  and  to  make  the  condition  of  poverty 
criminal  Is  not  simply  uncivilized.  It  Is  also 
futile  and  self-defeating.  Instead  of  trying  to 
find  the  vagrant  a  means  of  support,  we 
brand  him  a  criminal,  throw  him  In  Jail,  then 
release  him.  His  criminal  record  makes  It 
even  more  difficult  for  him  to  find  a  Job.  and 
he  soon  winds  up  In  Jail  again.  The  cycle  of 
oppression  continues. 

Moreover,  it  Is  not  only  on  the  criminal 
side  that  the  law  as  it  bears  on  the  poor  man 
is  foolish  and  self-defeating.  If  anything,  the 
cards  are  even  more  fornUdably  stacked 
against  him  In  our  petty  civil  courts.  To  be- 
gin with,  where  property  rather  than  liberty 
Is  at  stake,  the  indigent,  under  prevailing 
legal  doctrine,  has  no  right  to  a  lawyer  and 
consequently  Is  likely  to  go  unrepresented. 
Even  the  Indigent  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  lawyer  and  win  his  lawsuit  will  be  the  loser 
In  many  cases  because  bis  legal  fees  will  swal- 
low up  his  modest  recovery. 

The  concerns  of  the  poor  do  not  reflect 
this  sharp  distinction  between  civil  and 
criminal  litigation  on  the  right  to  counsel. 
Poverty  only  magnifies  the  importance  of 
protecting  one's  meager  property  from  seiz- 
ure by  legal  process. 

A  case  that  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
declined  to  review  provides  an  example  of 
the  Indigent's  problem.  Matlas  and  Teresa 
Sandoval,  a  poor  and  illiterate  Mexican- 
American  couple  In  Texas,  were  sued  by  a 
mortgage  holder  and  lost  the  two-room  house 
In  which  they  and  their  nine  children  had 
lived  since  1945.  Two  weeks  before  the  trial, 
their  lawyer  withdrew  because  they  could 
not  pay  his  fee.  They  sought  help  from  the 
county  legal  aid  attorney,  who  apparently 
did  not  attempt  to  confer  with  them  because 
he  spoke  only  English  and  they  spokes  only 
Spanish.  The  lawyer  never  discovered  that 
the  so-called  deed  on  which  the  plaintiff  had 
based  his  claim  to  the  Sandovals'  land  was 
in  fact  only  a  mortgage,  which  could  not 
confer  title  under  Texas  law.  If  they  had  had 
a  conscientious  lawyer,  the  Sandovals  might 
not   have  lost  their  home. 

To  ameliorate  the  Indigent's  lack  of  coun- 
sel, many  states  have  established  special 
tribunals,  commonly  termed  small -claims 
courts,  to  enable  the  poor  to  prosecute  and 
defend  minor  claims — generally  for  not  more 
than  $200  or  $300 — without  counsel  and  at 
minimal  cost.  Rules  of  evidence  and  proce- 
dure are  informal  and  filing  fees  are  nom- 
inal. But  the  promise  of  the  small-claims 
courts  has  not  been  fulfilled,  for  In  actual 
operation  there  Is  little  correspondence  be- 
tween the  professed  alms  of  these  courts  and 
the  ends  they  serve.  Those  who  have  studied 
them  have  observed  that  they  are  primarily 
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used,  not  by  the  poor,  but  by  business  orga- 
nizations seeking  to  collect  debts.  A  number 
of  these  organizations  handle  such  a  large 
volume  of  claims  that  they  have  established 
collection  departments  which  make  routine 
use  of  the  courts.  Thus  It  Is  primarily  the 
businessman,  not  the  poor  man,  who  reaps 
the  advantage  of  the  Inexpensive  and  speedy 
small-claims  courts. 

Why  has  the  initial  purpose  of  these  tri- 
bunals been  subverted?  Primarily  because 
business  concerns  are  aware  of  their  rights 
and  the  poor  are  not.  Consequently,  the  poor 
are  usually  the  defendants,  rather  than  the 
plaintiffs,  in  small-claims  courts.  The  poor 
lack  the  security  and  capacity  to  assert  their 
rights,  even  when  they  recognize  the  rights. 
Indeed,  most  low-Income  consumers  are  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  the  small-claims 
court.  They  simply  do  not  think  In  terms  of 
Invoking  legal  processes  on  their  side.  They 
have  no  confidence  in  courts.  Where  the 
low-Income  consumer  is  Irate  enough  to  take 
action,  he  is  likely  to  stop  payment  as  a  form 
of  retaliation  and  thereby  worsen  his  posi- 
tion. Finally,  the  poor  are  essentially  unorga- 
nized and  therefore  lack  the  unity  required 
to  exert  the  sort  of  political  pressure  that 
would  force  these  courts  to  remain  true  to 
their  principles. 

A  recent  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  report 
concerning  the  practices  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia retailers  bears  out  the  observation 
that  small-claims  courts  have  become  vir- 
tual collection  agencies.  The  report  noted  the 
freqency  with  which  the  small  group  of  re- 
tailers catering  to  the  poor  utilized  the 
courts  to  enforce  their  claims  under  install- 
ment contracts.  In  1966.  11  ghetto  retailers 
reported  2,690  court  judgments,  one  for  every 
$2,200  of  sales.  The  report  concluded  that, 
while  retailers  generally  may  take  legal  ac- 
tion against  delinquent  customers  only  as  a 
last  resort,  many  of  those  who  cater  to  the 
poor  depend  on  such  action  as  a  normal 
order  of  business.  And  In  many  Instances 
sales  are  made  pursuant  to  unconscionable 
installment  contracts  with  the  expectation 
and  hope  that  the  goods  sold  will  be  re- 
possessed so  they  can  be  resold. 

Even  where  the  small-claims  courts  have 
not  been  captured  by  business  interests,  the 
poor  person  Is  likely  to  be  victimized  by  pre- 
vailing legal  doctrines,  which  our  Judges 
have  been  unduly  reluctant  to  overhaul. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  facts  of  Wil- 
liams V.  Walker-Thomas  Furniture  Company. 
Beginning  in  1957,  Walker- Thomas,  a  store 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  sold  to  Mrs.  Ora  Lee 
Williams,  an  indigent  mother  on  relief  with 
seven  children,  about  $1,600  worth  of  ap- 
pliances and  furniture.  These  had  been  pur- 
chased from  time  to  time  on  Installment 
contracts,  and  Mrs.  Williams  had  been  paying 
the  debts  as  they  became  due.  Then.  In  1962, 
Mrs.  Williams  purchased  from  Walker- 
Thomas  a  stereo  set  with  a  stated  value  of 
$515.  At  this  time  she  had  paid  back  all  but 
about  $170  on  the  $1,800  owed  for  goods  al- 
ready purchased.  When  Walker-Thomas  sold 
her  the  stereo,  they  were  aware  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's financial  straits,  for  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  contract  of  sale  the  store's  man- 
ager had  noted  the  name  of  Mrs.  Williams's 
social  worker  and  the  amount  of  her  month- 
ly welfare  stipend — $218 — as  her  credit  refer- 
ences. Nevertheless,  with  full  knowledge  that 
Mrs.  WUllams  had  to  feed,  house,  clothe  and 
support  herself  and  her  seven  children  on 
this  amount,  the  store  sold  her  the  $515 
stereo  set. 

But  this  Is  not  aU;  when  Mrs.  Williams 
failed  to  make  her  payments  on  the  stereo, 
the  store  did  not  seek  simply  to  repossess  It. 
It  sought  to  take  back  all  the  other  appli- 
ances It  had  sold  her,  moet  of  which  she  had 
already  paid  fori  The  contracts  under  which 
Mrs.  Williams  had  bought  all  her  goods  from 
Walker-Thomas  provided.  In  an  obscure,  al- 
most unintelligible  fine-print  provision,  that 
until  the  balance  due  on  every  Item  had 
been  paid  in  full,  the  unpaid  balance  on  a 
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single  item  would  be  distributed  among  all 
the  previous  purchases.  In  other  words,  the 
debt  incurred  for  each  Item  was  secured  by 
the  right  to  repossess  all  the  items  previously 
bought  by  the  same  purchaser. 

Perhaps  it  was  more  than  coincidence  that 
Walker-Thomas  sold  Mrs.  Williams  a  stereo 
just  when  she  was  hearing  the  final  payment 
on  all  her  previous  pvu-chases  and  would  then 
own  the  goods  outright.  But  even  If  the  sale 
was  no  more   than  happenstance,  contracts 
such  as  Walker-Thomas's,  when  foisted  on 
Ignorant  and  helpless  customers,  are  grossly 
unfair  and  one-sided  and  should  not  be  en- 
forced by  the  courts.  Yet  both  the  trial  and 
lower-appellate  c6\u-ts  enforced  the  contract 
and  ordered  Mrs.  Williams  to  return  all  that 
she   had    purchased   since    1957.    The    lower 
courts  condemned  Walker-Thomas's  conduct 
but  felt  that  they  lacked  the  power  to  refuse 
enforcement  of   the  contracts   because   the 
legislature  had  done  nothing  to  protect  the 
unwary  public  from  such  one-sided  bargains. 
Our  court  reversed.  We  pointed  out  that 
ordinarily  one  who  signs  an  agreement  with- 
out full  knowledge  of  its  terms  might  be  held 
to  them.  But  we  felt  that  when  a  party  of 
little  bargaining  power,  and  hence  little  real 
choice,  signs  a  grossly  unfair  and  commer- 
cially unreasonable  contract  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  its  terms  his  consent  has  not 
even  been  Implied  and  the  contract  should 
not  be  enforced.  The  falliure  of  the  legislature 
to  live  up  to  its  responsibility  was  no  reason 
for  the  courts  not  to  live  up  to  theirs.  Tet 
our  opinion  in   Williams  v.   Walker-Thomas 
was,  shockingly,  one  of  the  first  to  hold  that 
the  courts  had  the  power  to  refuse  to  en- 
force such  unconscionable  contracts. 

And  Mrs.  Williams's  path  to  Judicial  relief 
would  have  been  even  more  difficult  if,  rather 
than  holding  her  contract,  Walker-Thomas 
had  sold  Its  rights  under  the  agreement  to  a 
finance  company.  For  if  the  finance  company, 
rather  than  Walker-Thomas,  had  filed  suit. 
It  might  have  been  shielded  under  the  legal 
doctrine  of  holder  In  due  course.  One  Judge 
has  termed  the  doctrine  "the  mask  behind 
which  fraud  hides,"  and  this  can  be  an  apt 
description.  In  most  Jurisdictions,  a  financial 
agency  can  purchase  Installment  contracts 
free  from  responsibility  for  fraudulent  or  un- 
conscionable practices  perpetrated  by  dealers; 
even  If  the  dealer  skips  town  and  never  de- 
livers the  purchased  goods,  the  consumer  may 
be  required  to  pay.  To  prevail  against  the 
finance  company,  the  defendant  who  has 
signed  a  contract  waiving  defenses  against 
assignees  must  prove  that  the  company  knew 
that  the  underlying  transaction  was  fraudu- 
lent— a  requirement  almost  Impossible  to 
meet. 

While  the  holder-ln-due-course  doctrine 
may  thwart  the  defrauded  rich  man  as  well 
as  the  poor.  Its  effects  hit  the  Indigent  much 
harder  in  many  ways.  When  the  working 
poor  man  falls  behind  on  his  Installment 
payments,  the  legal  machinery,  which  one 
commentator  has  remarked  is  "geared  for, 
and  used  for  the  benefit  of,  the  manufac- 
turer-seller-flnancler  complex,"  is  likely  to 
put  him  out  of  work  and  back  on  the  relief 
rolls.  The  recurring  pattern  has  been  out- 
lined this  way:        ^ 

Mr.  Smith,  who  can  barely  afford  to  feed. 
house  and  clothe  his  family.  Is  persuaded  to 
buy  a  second-hand  car  vrtth  $500  down  and 
three  years  to  pay.  But  because  Smith  does 
not  have  the  $500,  the  dealer  arranges  for  a 
loan  of  that  amovint  from  a  finance  com- 
pany, which  takes  Smith's  furniture  as 
security.  After  making  payments  for  several 
months,  Smith  finds  that  he  cannot  keep 
them  up.  Besides,  the  car  may  not  be  run- 
ning all  that  well.  So  he  stops  making  pay- 
ments. After  the  dealer  writes  Smith  a  few 
letters.  Smith  is  likely  to  find  one  morning 
that  his  car  is  gone.  It  has  not  been  stolen; 
the  dealer  or  his  agent  has  legally  re- 
possessed it. 
But  Smith  Is  not  off  the  hook.  The  dealer, 
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after  the  car  Is  resold  for  less  than  the  bal- 
ance due,  can  secvire  what  Is  known  as  a 
deficiency  Judgment  against  him.  In  addi- 
tion. Smith  may  still  owe  the  finance  com- 
pany, which  may  take  his  furniture  and 
when  that  Is  sold,  secure  a  second  deficiency 
Judgment. 

The  lawsuits  In  which  people  lose  their 
cars,   their  furniture  and  their  money  and 
have    deficiency    Judgments    taken    against 
them  are  not  likely  to  come  to  trial.  The 
overwhelming    majority    of    merchant-initi- 
ated suits — 97  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Harlem 
merchants — end  In  a  default  Judgment  for 
the   plaintiff   because   the  defendant   never 
appears  or  answers  the  summons  or  com- 
plaint.  In   many   cases,   this   is   because   he 
never    receives    the    summons.    A    common 
procedure  of  process  serving  has  come  to  be 
called  "sewer  service"  because,  rather  than 
serving    the   defendant   with    notice   of   the 
action  against  him,  the  merchant's  process 
server  deposits  It  in  the  nearest  sewer.  Of 
course,  if  the  defendant  U  sufficiently  wary. 
Informed  and  resourceful,  he  will  be  able  to 
set  aside  the  default  Judgment  because  he 
has  not  been  given  adequate  notice  and  the 
covirt  has  not  acquired  Jurisdiction  over  him. 
But  in  the  real  world,  where  an  indigent  de- 
fendant is  involved,  the  default  Judgment  Is 
likely  to  stand.  In  fact,  the  purchaser  may 
not  even  be  entitled  to  notice  before  Judg- 
ment, for  when  making  hU  purchase  he  may 
have    signed    a    card    authorizing    what    Is 
known  as  a  "confession  of  Judgment."  This 
card  provides  that  as  soon  as  he  misses  a 
monthly  payment  the  unpaid  balance  be- 
comes immediately  due  and  any  attorney  or 
court  Is  empowered  to  obtain  a  lien  and  ex- 
ecution on  his  property  without  even  notify- 
ing him. 

Once  the  creditor  has  secured  his  deficiency 
Judgment,  he  will  proceed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  garnishee  the  debtor's  salary.  Gar- 
nishment, of  course,  means  that  the  court 
orders  the  employer  to  withhold  a  certain 
amount  from  an  employe's  earnings — as 
much  as  one-half  in  many  states— and  turn 
it  over  to  the  creditor  to  satisfy  the  Judg- 
ment. The  employe  often  learns  about  the 
Judgment  when  he  receives  his  first  dimin- 
ished paycheck. 

The  process  of  wage  garnishment  has  been 
termed  "a  modern  parallel  to  debtors'  pris- 
on." And  it  Is,  in  many  ways,  not  only  as 
iniquitous,  but  also  as  ridiculous  and  self- 
defeating  as  the  debtors'  prisons  were.  The 
employe  whose  salary  is  being  garnlsheed  is 
not  simply  going  to  be  taking  home  less 
money;  he  Is  also  likely  to  find  hlmsell  with- 
out a  Job.  This  is  because  employers  find  the 
procedure  of  withholding  employes'  wages 
such  a  bother  that  many  simply  fire  the  em- 
ployes. Just  as  the  debtor  In  prison  Is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  pay  his  debu,  neither 
will  the  unemployed  Indigent  subject  to  gar- 
nishment be  able  to  get  and  hold  a  Job. 
Unless  he  can  discharge  his  debts  In  bank- 
ruptcy— and  for  a  niunber  of  reasons  this 
may  be  Impossible— his  salary  will  again  be 
garnlsheed  if  he  finds  other  employment. 
Again  the  oppressive  pattern  of  Joblessness 
and  relief. 

There  are  several  things  that  could  be  done 
to  break  this  debtor  spiral,  but  I  wUl  mention 
just  one:  eliminate  wage  garnishments  al- 
together. Three  states — Florida,  Texas  and 
Pennsylvania — have  already  done  Just  this, 
and  experience  shows  it  has  helped  not  only 
debt  collections  but  business  in  general. 
Moreover,  as  one  commentator  concludes, 
the  elimination  of  wage  garrUshments  would 
provide  "a  new  kind  of  security  to  millions 
of  Americans  who  live  in  dread  of  being 
fired.  They  would  know  that  their  Job  was 
safe  from  creditors  and  that  the  money 
needed  to  feed  their  families  (would)  be 
there.  The  welfare  rolls  would  be  reduced  by 
the  number  of  families  forced  Into  unemploy- 
ment because  their  bosses  wanted  to  eUml- 
nate   [bookkeeping]   expense" 
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It  is  not  only  in  hU  role  as  consumer 
that  the  poor  man  finds  the  courts  op- 
pressive rather  than  redemptive.  Consider 
the  plight  of  the  Indigent  tenant.  To  begin 
vrtth,  his  apartment,  even  though  it  will 
probably  be  rundown,  dirty  and  lacking  In 
adequate  services,  will  not  be  cheap.  The 
inner-city  Negro  who  Is  forced  by  segregation 
to  live  in  the  overcrowded  slums  may  pay 
as  much  as  middle-class  white  tenants  pay 
for  garden-type  apartments  in  the  suburbs. 
And  public  housing  Is  not  nearly  adequate 
to  meet  current  needs. 

Yet  there  Is  no  effective  mechanism  for 
change.  In  view  of  the  appaUlng  housing 
shortage  In  our  major  cities,  slumlords  feel 
little  economic  pressure  to  keep  their  low- 
income  housing  repaired  and  habitable  or 
to  rehabilitate  badly  deteriorated  buildings. 
They  are  able  to  make  enormous  profits, 
even  on  unfit  and  dilapidated  units. 

And  the  housing  codes  have  not  proved  a 
spur  to  reform.  Where  housing  Inspectors 
discover  violations,  the  landlord  is  notified 
and  given  a  grace  period  to  remedy  defects. 
In  a  report  commissioned  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Mrs.  Patricia  Wald. 
a  former  member  of  the  District  Crime  Com- 
mission in  Washington,  said  that  In  New 
York  "the  average  wait  for  cases  examined 
by  the  building  department  was  almost  five 
months."  In  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  grace 
periods  and  extensions  may  postpone  re- 
pairs up  to  a  year  and  a  half.  If  the  prob- 
lem ever  reaches  the  prosecuting  authorities, 
they  try  what  Mrs.  Wald  calls  "friendly 
collaboration  and  genUe  persuasion,"  which 
may  delay  matters  three  months  more.  The 
ultimate  coercive  weapon  In  the  District  Is 
a  sentence  of  10  days  in  jail  or  a  $300  fine. 
But  in  no  case  has  a  landlord  spent  even 
one  day  In  jail.  Though  the  landlords  crime 
is  far  more  detrimental  to  society  than  a 
poor  mans  vagrancy,  as  a  "white  collar" 
criminal  he  is  handled  with  kid  gloves  by 
our  courts.  The  indigent  does  not  fare  so 
well. 

Poor  tenants,  even  if  thev  are  rnmehow 
able  to  find  out  where  and  to  whom  they 
should  complain,  hesitate  to  do  bo.  for  If  the 
landlord  finds  the  source  of  U;e  complaints 
"retaliatory  evictions"  may  follow.  Shim 
tenants  are  usually  not  protected  by  a  lease. 
and  their  tenancies  can  be  terminated  in  a 
summary  procedure  on  30  days'  notice  with- 
out oause.  Here,  then,  is  another  area  where 
the  courts  have  failed  the  poor;  they  have 
In  effect  become  parties  to  persecution  by 
aiding  the  landlord  In  his  retaliatory  and 
antisocial  purpose. 

A  case  decided  by  our  court  Is  illustrative. 
In  March,  1965.  Mrs.  Yvonne  Edwards  rented 
an  apartment  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Shortly  thereafter  she  complained  to  the  De- 
partment of  Licenses  and  Inspections  of  sani- 
tary-code violations  which  her  landlord  had 
failed  to  remedy.  The  ensuing  investigation 
uncovered  more  than  40  such  violations, 
which  the  department  ordered  the  landlord 
to  correct.  Instead  of  fixing  them,  the  land- 
lord told  the  dei>artment  to  forget  about  the 
violations  because  he  was  going  to  evict  Mrs. 
Edwards  for  making  her  complaint. 

The  landlord  then  gave  Mrs.  Edwards  who 
did  not  have  a  lease.  30  days'  notice  to  vacate 
the  premises.  Mrs.  Edwards  fought  the  evic- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  notice  to  vacate 
had  been  In  retaliation  for  her  complaints 
to  the  housing  authorities.  The  court  niled 
that  evidence  of  retaliatory  motive  was  Irre- 
levant. It  ordered  Mrs.  Edwards  to  vacate. 
The  lower  appellate  court  affirmed.  As  In  the 
Walker-Thomas  Furniture  Store  case.  It  de- 
plored the  plaintiff's  actions  but  felt  that  the 
task  of  protecting  Indigent  tenants  seeking 
to  exercise  their  Piist  Amendment  right  to 
speak  freely  and  to  petition  the  government 
for  redress  of  grievances  belonged  to  the 
legislature,  not  the  courts. 

Our  court  reversed  the  judgment  ot  the 
lower  court  and  for  the  first  time  denied  a 
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landlord's  right  t )  evict  a  tenant  for  Invok- 
ing the  help  of  ho  using  authorities  In  having 
her  premlsee  re  pa  red.  The  fact  that  this  Is  a 
landmark  case  slows  that  the  courts  have 
preyed  on  the  ixjor.  Until  now  the  courts  In 
every  Jurisdiction  have  not  merely  refused  to 
Intercede  to  hAlt  retaliatory  evictions,  but 
have  actually  pisced  their  Imprimaturs  on 
such  evictions  by  enforcing  them. 

And  not  only  Mhen  he  Is  evicted  will  the 
indigent  tenant  {  nd  the  courts  of  no  avail. 
He  will  meet  wltli  ilttle  or  no  Judicial  suc- 
cess when  he  is  d  splaced  by  the  burgeoning 
urban-renewal  pragrams  prevalent  in  most 
of  our  major  cities.  Here  displacement  Is 
likely  to  be  on  a  gi  and  scale.  For  example,  the 
Detroit  Housing  Commission  Quarterly  re- 
ported In  1964  that  5.530  families  had  been 
uprooted  by  D«  trolt's  10  redevelopment 
projects. 

Relocation  typU  ally  brings  no  amelioration 
of  the  overcrowde(  I  living  conditions  common 
among  the  urban  poor;  In  many  cases  the 
situation  Is  made  worse.  Instead  of  replac- 
ing the  slums  wll  h  low-cost  public  housing 
which  the  poor  can  afford,  the  projects  often 
lead  to- the  construction  of  luxury-apart- 
ment buildings  fo'  the  benefit  of  the  affluent. 
Even  worse,  the  s  lums  may  not  be  replaced 
with  housing  unl  s  at  all:  the  sites  may  be 
used  for  hlghwa  rs,  parking  lots  or  office 
buildings,  again  or  the  benefit  of  affluent 
suburban  commi  ters.  As  a  consequence, 
there  Is  likely  to  result  a  substantial  rent 
hike  In  the  remal  nlng  slums  as  low-Income 
housing  Is  bulldoi  ed  away. 

Yet  when,  cont  ary  to  the  promise  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  949,  the  slum  dweller  Is 
threatened  with  permanent  displacement 
and  turns  to  the  i  ourts  for  help,  he  Is  likely 
to  be  rejected  wl  ;hout  even  a  hearing.  His 
remedies  in  the  st  ate  courts  are  agreed  to  be 
Inadequate  and.  lo  date,  the  Federal  courts 
have  denied  the  j  rlvate  citizen  the  right  to 
enforce  the  reloc  itlon  requirements  of  the 
Housing  Act.  It  s  now  'past  time  for  the 
courts  to  begin  t<  hear  these  cases.  Newark 
and  New  Haven —  wo  cities  which  have  large 
urban-renewal  pr(  igrams — were  among  those 
hit  by  ghetto  ricts  last  summer.  In  both, 
urban-renewal  projects  have  been  cited  as 
factors  contributing  to  the  frustration  and 
outrage  which  finally  exploded. 

Under  these  clr<  umstances,  Judicial  review 
could  serve  a  valu  ible  and  creative  function. 
Today  most  cities  have  the  resources  to  con- 
tinue redevelopment  and  honor  our  national 
promise  of  relocal  Ion.  Judicial  review  would 
assure  that  the  n  sources  were  In  fact  used 
for  rehousing  to  he  fullest  extent  possible. 
Where  such  resoui  ces  are  not  available.  Judi- 
cial review  would  force  Into  the  open  the 
contradictions  within  the  program.  "By  en- 
joining dlsplacen  ent  where  adequate  re- 
housing was  not  available,"  said  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  Yale  Lav  Journal,  "the  courts  not 
only  would  be  si  ipportlng  a  sound  public 
policy,  but  also  \  'ould  be  generating  pres- 
sures that  could  ead  to  a  legislative  solu- 
tion." 

The  last  area  I  shall  discuss  In  which  the 
courts  have  f alle(  the  poor  Is  welfare.  For 
too  long  our  welfa  e  programs  have  embodied 
the  degrading  theory  that  welfare  Is  a  form 
of  charity  and  that  dependency  Is  the  fault 
of  the  Individual.  Welfare  recipients  are 
watched  with  susp  iclon  and  their  use  of  wel- 
fare money  is  hed|  ;ed  with  limitations.  There 
are  frequent  Investigations  to  prevent  the 
misuse  of  public  lunds.  "In  their  zeal,"  says 
Prof.  Charles  Reici  of  Yale,  "public  agencies 
have  claimed  and  exercised  the  privilege  of 
entering  recipients'  homes  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night- -the  law  literally  pursues 
recipients  into  tte  bedroom."  There  Is  an 
Insistence  that,  because  a  man  Is  on  wel- 
fare, the  authorities  have  a  right  to  concern 
themselves  with  his  family's  affairs  and 
morality.  But  as  Firofessor  Reich  has  pointed 
out.  "such  invidious  laws  and  the  general 
pattern  of  bureau  ;ratlc  supervision,  investi- 
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gatlon  and  control  conspire  to  increase  de- 
pendency by  preventing  those  who  need  wel- 
fare from  leading  normal  lives  or  achieving 
independence  and  self-esteem."  The  program 
Is  self-defeating  In  that  Its  effect  Is  too  often 
to  destroy  rather  than  testore  the  dignity  of 
the  recipient. 

Now  a  new  philosophy  of  social  welfare  Is 
struggling  for  acceptance  In  this  country. 
This  modern  school  of  thought  considers  de- 
pendency a  condition  ordinarily  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Individual  and  seeks  to  estab- 
lish the  status  of  welfare  benefits  as  rights, 
based  on  the  notion  that  everyone  Is  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  common  wealth.  This  con- 
ception of  welfare  seems  Justified  In  view 
of  all  the  others  In  our  society  who  receive 
government  subsidies  and  largess,  not  as  a 
matter  of  privilege  or  charity  but  as  a  matter 
of  entitlement.  For  example,  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  is  dependent  on  public  assist- 
ance: airlines  are  subsidized  on  short  hauls; 
shipping  is  directly  subsidized  and  Indirectly 
aided  by  Inws  favoring  American-flag  vessels; 
trucking  Is  aided  by  public  roads.  Second- 
class  mall  rates  are  essentially  a  subsidy  to 
the  magazine  Industry.  Homeowners  are  given 
many  types  of  financial  guarantees  and  as- 
sistance, while  farmers  have  been  benefi- 
ciaries of  public-assistance  programs  for 
many  years.  Other  subsidies  are  less  obvious. 
Decks  and  airports  are  supplied  to  the  ship- 
ping and  airline  Industries  at  public  expense; 
channels  of  the  radio  and  television  spec- 
trum are  given  without  charge  to  the  broad- 
cast Industry.  Intellectual  activity,  especially 
scientific  research,  is  also  subsidized.  Perhaps 
the  biggest  subsidies  of  all  are  some  of  our 
tax  exemptions. 

Despite  the  pervasiveness  of  public  as- 
sistance throughout  our  economy,  only  the 
welfare  recipient  Is  singled  out  for  special, 
degrading  supervision  and  control.  When  a 
farmer  receives  Government  subsidies,  the 
payments  are  not  presented  as  relief  but  as 
an  attempt  to  restore  an  Imaginary  balance 
In  the  economy,  thrown  out  of  kilter  by  large 
anonymous  forces  depressing  agricultural 
prices.  In  some  Instances  the  pajrments  are 
made  to  appear  as  "transactions"  In  which 
the  Government  has  purchased  commodities 
from  the  farmer.  Once  payments  pass  lo  the 
farmer,  they  cease  to  be  public  funds  whose 
use  the  Government  Is  entitled  to  Investi- 
gate and  supervise.  The  farmer's  private  life 
remains  his  own.  Thus  In  broad  outline  the 
payments  are  designed  to  preserve  the  farm- 
er's self-esteem  and  independence.  Through- 
out our  economy,  business  subsidies  follow 
this  general  pattern. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  cease 
treating  the  welfare  recipient  as  society's 
child  and,  instead,  bring  him  back  Into  the 
mainstream  so  that  he  and  society  can  be 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  welfare.  Legal 
recognition  and  sanction  of  this  emerging 
philosophy  could  be  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant advances  of  our  time.  But  it  has  not 
happened.  And  the  courts  are  again  partly 
to  blame.  For  they,  like  society  in  general, 
have  adopted  a  double  standard,  one  for  aid 
to  business  and  the  farmer  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent one  for  welfare.  Says  Reich:  "It  is  a 
double  standard  from  the  moral  point  of  view 
and  a  double  standard  from  the  legal  p>oint 
of  view.  There  is  a  law  for  the  poor  and  a 
law  for  the  rest  of  us.  Receipt  of  government 
aid  by  the  poor  carries  a  stigma,  whereas  re- 
ceipt of  government  aid  by  the  rest  of  the 
economy  has  been  made  Into  a  virtue." 

The  effect  of  this  double  standard  has  been 
to  deny  welfare  recipients  the  values  and 
protection  that  the  rest  of  the  publicly  sup- 
ported private  economy  enjoys.  The  courts 
could  provide  some  of  that  protection  but, 
for  the  most  part,  have  not.  Because  they 
continue  to  view  welfare  as  a  gratuity  rather 
than  a  right,  courts  have  refused  to  enjoin 
governmental  invasion  of  privacy,  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  except  for  our  de- 
grading conception  of  the  poor  as  second- 
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class  citizens.  In  disputes  involving  welfare 
recipients,  the  courts  have  refused  to  enforce 
the  procedural  safeguards  long  est^abllshed  In 
connection  with  many  other  types  of  public 
benefits.  A  free  television  license  can  be  re- 
voked only  after  the  most  scrupulous  observ- 
ance of  due  process  In  a  hearing  and  review 
procedure,  but  a  poor  man's  welfare  pay- 
ments can  be  cut  off  without  any  hearing 
whatever. 

While  the  courts  have  not  created  the 
problems  of  the  inner  city,  they  have  not 
acted  to  alleviate  them  and.  In  many  in- 
stances, have  actually  exacerbated  the  plight 
of  the  poor.  They  have  had  a  hand  in  what 
Richard  Nixon  has  called  white  America's 
attempt  to  buy  off  the  Negro  and  keep  him 
out  of  sight  In  the  ghetto.  As  the  concensus 
report  of  the  Assembly  on  Law  and  the 
Changing  Society  concludes,  the  cluster  of 
problems  known  as  the  urban  crisis  "arises 
partly  from  basic  weakness  in  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  Institutions  and  partly 
from  weakness  In  the  machinery  of  Justice 
Itself."  Even  If  the  courts  cannot  solve  the 
problems  that  beset  the  Inner  city,  they  and 
the  legal  system  as  a  whole  can  and  should 
play  a  significant  part  In  that  endeavor.  Pro- 
lessor  Relets  of  Yale  has  put  It  this  way:  "All 
too  often,  law  Is  used  as  an  excuse  for  main- 
taining an  unjust  status  quo.  .  .  .  But  no 
form  of  law  Is  ever  necessary  or  Inevitable. 
Law  Is  the  servant  of  social  poUcy,  not  a  de- 
termlneint  of  It.  It  Is  our  policy  that  must 
change."  The  courts  can  and  must  partici- 
pate In  bringing  about  that  change  by 
changing  the  law,  at  least  In  the  areas  where 
Judges  made  the  offending  law  in  the  first 
place. 

As  Roscoe  Pound  said,  law  is  social  engi- 
neering, "and  It  must  be  Judged  by  the  re- 
sults it  achieves  .  .  .  not  by  the  beauty  of 
its  logical  processes."  I  have  suggested  a 
number  of  areas  In  which,  by  this  criterion, 
the  law  must  be  Judged  a  failure.  Though  our 
most  pressing  social,  moral  and  political 
Imperative  is  to  liberate  the  urban  poor  from 
their  degradation,  the  courts  continue  to 
apply  ancient  legal  doctrines  which  merely 
compound  the  plight  of  the  poverty-stricken. 
These  doctrines  may  once  have  served  a  pur- 
pose, but  their  time  has  passed.  They  mxist 
be  modified  or  abandoned. 


HIS  COUNTRY  WILL  ALWAYS  LOVE 
HIM 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31.  1969 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  is  gone,  but  as  long  as 
men  love  freedom  he  will  live. 

He  began  as  a  soldier  of  war  and  com- 
pleted his  life  as  a  crusader  for  peace. 
Perhaps  only  a  man  who  has  seen  the 
terror  and  destruction  which  General 
Elsenhower  saw  could  fully  understand 
the  ravages  of  war. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  about  the 
man  that  he  requested  to  be  interred  in 
the  simple  metal  cot&n  provided  for  a 
soldier.  Perhaps  this  act  of.  humility  and 
devotion  speaks  much  of  the  man. 

He  wore  the  five  stars  which  only  nine 
other  men  in  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
which  includes  Pershing  of  World  War  I. 
have  been  entitled  to  wear.  Who  can 
know  the  agony  he  suffered  as  the  final 
decision  had  to  be  made  to  invade  Europe. 
He  knew  that  thousands  of  lives  rested 
in  his  hands. 


One  statement  by  a  friend  said  that 
General  Eisenhower  was  always  the 
calmest  when  the  tempest  was  at  Its 
height. 

He  served  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Twice  the  American  peo- 
ple bestowed  upon  him  the  highest  trust 
in  the  land.  He  served  in  a  critical  period 
of  American  history. 

He  followed  the  administrations  of 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  when  this  Nation 
was  fc.  '.gaged  in  the  greatest  struggle  for 
survival  in  the  history  of  the  world.  At 
home,  the  Nation  had  undergone  a 
peaceful  revolution  during  the  20  years 
of  these  administrations. 

Eisenhower  brought  a  calm  to  the  Na- 
tion. It  was  a  period  of  reflection  as  we 
consolidated  the  programs  of  a  hectic 
period.  There  was  no  looking  back,  only 
looking  forward.  I  will  have  to  leave  to 
history  to  judge  his  Presidency.  My  feel- 
ing is  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  times — 
that  he  gave  to  the  American  people  a 
sense  of  stability  after  such  a  hectic 
period  in  our  history. 

It  has  been  8  years  since  he  has  held 
any  office,  yet  the  heart  of  America  went 
out  to  the  general  at  his  passing.  There 
have  been  few  men  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  where  the  American  people  gave 
the  affection  they  felt  for  Ike. 

He  was  laid  to  rest  in  his  "Eisenhower 
jacket"  with  his  campaign  hat  at  his 
side.  He  fought  the  good  fight.  His  had 
been  a  rich  and  full  life.  While  a  Nation 
mourned  his  passing,  there  was  also  a 
sense  of  fulfillment  and  a  deep  note  of 
gratitude. 

As  President  Nixon  intoned  so  elo- 
quently, it  was  not  so  much  the  honors 
that  came  in  such  abundance  that  en- 
deared him  to  the  American  people,  it 
was  his  character. 

Whatever  historians  may  say  in  the 
future  about  the  life  and  work  of  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower,  there  is  one  thing  for 
certain  today.  We  liked  Ike. 

And  his  final  words  to  Mrs.  Eisenhower 
speak  so  much  of  the  man. 

"I  have  always  loved  my  coimtry." 

His  country  will  always  love  him. 


TRIBUTE    TO    PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
this  week  mourns  the  death  of  a  great 
American  patriot,  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower. I  would  like  to  reminisce  a  bit 
about  this  warm  and  surmy  personality, 
who  made  so  many  contributions  to  our 
country. 

I  came  to  know  President  Eisenhower 
rather  well  during  the  period  I  served 
as  Administrator  of  the  REIA.  He  was  al- 
ways most  gracious,  very  kind,  and  easy 
to  talk  to.  He  was  pretty  much  the  kind 
of  a  guy  that  people  naturally  like.  He 
was  surrounded  by  capable  people  and 
relied  on  them  for  the  background  and 
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facts  he  needed  to  arrive  at  decisions.  He 
seemed  to  decide  questions  easily. 

My  most  delightful  meeting  with  Ike 
occurred  after  I  had  decided  to  leave 
the  REA  and  return  to  our  farm  near 
Hutchinson.  It  was  necessary  to  visit  the 
White  House  to  submit  a  formal  resigna- 
tion, so  I  took  along  our  daughter, 
Miriam,  who  was  10  or  11  at  the  time. 
The  President  could  not  have  been  nicer 
to  our  Uttle  girl.  He  was  attentive  to  her 
conversation,  jovial  and  fun  to  be  with. 
He  dug  into  one  of  his  desk  drawers,  rum- 
maged around  for  a  little  paperweight 
and  presented  it  to  her.  He  also  gave  her 
a  silver  dollar,  minted  in  the  year  of  his 
birth,  and  framed  so  that  she  could  wear 
it  as  a  locket. 

I  had  brought  along  a  camera,  and 
asked  the  President  if  it  would  be  alright 
to  take  a  picture.  He  said,  "Oh,  yes,  go 
right  ahead."  The  photos  we  took  that 
pleasant  day  are  among  the  prized  pos- 
sessions in  the  Nelsen  family  scrapbook. 
The  incident  tends  to  illustrate  what 
were  among  the  President's  finest  quali- 
ties— his  genuine  goodness  and  humility. 
These  are  among  the  qualities  that  define 
the  very  great  among  leaders  in  history. 
I  recall  another  incident  that  is  some- 
what revealing  about  Mr.  Eisenhower. 
We  had  been  having  great  difficulty  set- 
tling an  electric  power  controversy  that 
had  arisen  between  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  some  REA  interests.  Things 
had  reached  an  impossible  point.  Finally, 
I  suggested  that  the  southern  unit  send 
up  some  new  faces  to  Washington  for 
discussions,  feeUng  that  the  disposition 
of  those  arguing  so  stubbornly  would 
never  permit  any  kind  of  agreement.  The 
new  people  came,  and  we  went  to  the 
White  House  for  some  meetings  with  ad- 
visers. In  short  order,  these  lifetime  Dem- 
ocrats from  the  Deep  South — who  held 
some  pretty  stout  convictions  about  Re- 
publicans in  general — were  ushered  right 
into  the  President's  office.  They  seemed 
flabbergasted.  When  they  found  this  Re- 
publican President  to  be  reasonable  and 
just,  of  course,  the  problem  was  quickly 
worked  out  amicably. 

This  story  illustrates  another  of  Eisen- 
hower's great  strengths.  He  was  not  a 
mean  political  partisan   and  he  would 
not,  for  the  sake  of  politics,  do  something 
cheap  or  wrong.  His  first  and  overwhelm- 
ing concern  was  always  for  his  coimtry. 
Few  Americans  in  history  can  match 
Ike's  many  and  varied  accomplishments. 
He  was  a  popular  President,  and  his  two 
terms  were  stable  years  of  quiet  peace 
and  harmony.  He  was  an  outstanding 
wartime  general.  As  Supreme  Command- 
er of  the  Allied  Forces  in  Europe,  he 
launched  the  biggest  invasion  in  history 
and  played  a  leading  role  in  Hitlers  de- 
feat. He  was  an  educator  of  note,  serving 
for  a  time  as  president  of  a  leading  uni- 
versity. He  was  also  a  farmer  and  took 
a  keen  interest  in  his  Gettysburg  land 
and  stcx:k.  He  will  be  remembered  for 
all  such  reasons.  But  he  will  be  remem- 
bered, too.  for  his  friendly  ways,  his  in- 
fectious  grin   and   his   splendid   spirit. 
These  attributes  of  character  will  remain 
among  Ike's  greatest  legacies  to  all  of  us. 
I  include  at  this  point  a  further  tribute 
to  the  late  President,  an  editorial  which 
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appeared  March  29  in  the  Mankato  Free 
Press,  Mankato,  Minn. : 

Amehicans  Liked  Iki  ' 

It  can  be  said  with  considerable  Justice 
that  Dwight  Elsenhower  was  the  most  uni- 
versally loved  of  all  American  presidents. 

Lincoln  and  Franklin  Roosevelt,  perhaps, 
were  revered  In  a  more  emotional  way  by 
ihelr  adherents — and,  most  certainly,  were 
"greater"  presidents — but  they  were  also 
heartily  despised  by  fairly  substantial  num- 
bers. John  Kennedy  was  achieving  something 
of  a  love  affair  with  Americans,  particularly 
the  young  and  the  intellectuals,  but  the  affair 
never  really  had  to  stand  the  test  of  election 
and  time. 

Ike  was  unique  in  generating  the  affec- 
tion of  all  classes  and  parties.  There  was  no 
shading.  Americans  Just  "liked  Ike."  And 
so  did  so  many  others,  all  over  the  ^orld. 

Elsenhower  will  not.  In  history's  view,  ap- 
pear as  a  great  man.  He  wasn't  sjjectacular  or 
political  or  responsible  for  great  change. 

He  did  his  Job. 

He  won  World  War  II  as  Supreme  Com- 
mander and  he  held  the  Alliance  that  fought 
that  war  together.  He  won  election  to  the 
presidency  on  a  plea  for  a  "return  to 
normalcy"  and  the  ending  of  the  Korean  war 
and  he  accomplished  both  his  objectives.  He 
felt  It  was  not  a  tlhie  for  a  political  adminis- 
tration and  he  wa^.  perhaps,  the  most  unjx)- 
litical  of  our  presidents. 

It  might  be  because  of  this,  or  because  be 
embodied  almost  all  the  old.  honorable  Amer- 
ican virtues,  that  the  people  followed  him 
and  respected  him  so  very  much.  In  an  age 
of  fetish  for  charisma  In  leadership,  he  was 
calm  and  really  quite  colorless. 

Maybe  this  is  why  the  people  trusted  him 
and  believed  In  him. 

They  heeded  his  advice  with  consideration 
and  it  is,  indeed,  a  mark  of  the  man  that  his 
last  official  statement  to  his  nation,  his  fare- 
well warning  about  the  dangers  of  a  military- 
industrial  complex,  is  becoming,  nine  years 
later,  the  catchword  of  an  increasing  na- 
tional debate.  The  old  soldier's  syntax  was 
Involved  but  his  thinking  was  clear  and 
direct. 

He  is  gone  now,  almost  the  last  of  the  great 
figures  of  the  20  years  that  saw  such  a  great 
upheaval  of  war  and  reconstruction.  Only 
Charles  de  Gaulle  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  re- 
main of  those  who  fought  and  led  in  the  war 
and  only  Harry  Truman,  who  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  peace  and  the  rebuilding,  are 
left. 

However,    history    records    his    Immense 
carreer,  most  people  will  mourn  his  passing 
not  as  a  great  figure  but  as  a  friend  in  high 
places  and  this  may,  indeed,  be  the  finest  ^ 
epitaph  of  all. 


DEACON  ROBERT  WILLIAMS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  selfless 
efforts  of  a  "good  Samaritan"  and  a 
good  citizen  of  his  city,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation.  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  of  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  a 
deacon  of  the  Beulah  Baptist  Church  in 
Alexandria,  for  as  long  as  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  Congress.  I  first  met  him 
when  he  brought  men  and  women  to 
me  for  assistance  with  some  problems 
they  may  have  had  concerning  their  em- 
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ployment,  their 


the  races,  not 
Alexandria,  but 
by  designating 
year  as  "Black 


social  security,  or  some 
other  area  in  which  I  could  assist  them 
as  their  Representative  in  Congress. 
There  are  few  i>ien  anywhere  for  whom 
I  have  greater  respect  than  Deacon  Wil- 
liams, and  I  believe  our  colleagues 
should  know  ol!  his  most  recent  efforts 
to  promote  better  understanding  between 
only  in  his  home  city, 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation, 
the  first  week  in  each 
Citizenship  Week";  and 
to  help  the  needy,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color]  through  his  newly  es- 
tablished black  Icitizen's  action  program. 
Mr.  Speaker.;!  insert  the  text  of  two 
articles  concerfiing-  Mr.  Williams  and 
these  programs,  from  the  Alexandria 
Gazette  of  Jaiuary  4.  1969,  and  the 
Washington  Stkr  of  March  16,  1969.  I 
know  our  colleagues  will  agree  that  men 
like  Deacon  Wifiams  deserve  the  thanks 
and  Admiration  bf  their  fellow  Americans. 

The  articles  f  bllow : 
(Prom  the  Alexandria  (Va.)   Gazette.  Jan.  4. 

19691 

Mator  Beatlet  PJiocLAiMS  Bi^cK  Citizenship 

Week 

An  effort  by 
nlty  to  unite 
white  races  came 
ing  when  Mayor 
claimed  the  week 
ship  Week. 

Present  for  the 
WUUama   who 
date    was    set    as 
January  1,  105th 
of  the  ESnanclpat . 
Is  expected  to 
City  of  Alexandria 

A  special 
Deacon  Williams 
Strong  of  the 
byterlan    Church 
week.  A  special 
win  be  used  to 
color  or  creed, 
Beatley    was 
service. 

Assisting  Dea 
May    Lynch.    Mr 
Earl.  Mrs 
Hams,  who  also 
search  on  the 

The  official 
lows: 

Wliereas.  the 
ual  and  each 
to  the  progress 
and 

Whereas,  the 
munlty  and 
butions  in  v 
sponsibllity  of 
to  life.  liberty 
and 

Whereas,  the 
munlty  have 
with  their 
tees,  commission^ 
on  civic  groups, 
social  activities 

Now.  therefore. 
Mayor  of   the 
and  on  behalf  of 
proclaim   the 
Citizenship  Weel 
all  p>ersons  and 
to    consider    the 
and  the  need  foi 
action  to 
liberty  and  J 
individual  and 
brotherhood. 

In  witness 
my  hand  and 


me  mbers  of  the  Negro  commu- 
further  those  of  the  black  and 
to  a  climax  Thursday  morn- 
Charles  E.  Beatley  Jr..  pro- 
of Jan.  5  a«  Black  Citizen- 
signing  was  Deacon  Robert 
^earheaded    1%e   effort.    The 
the    first    week    following 
anniversary  of  the  signing 
on  Proclamation.  The  event 
b(e  marked  annually  In  the 

servijje  of  worship  conceived  by 

and  led  by  the  Rev.  R.  B. 

Community  United  Pres- 

honored   the   forthcoming 

cJDlIection  of  more  than  $300 

the  needy,  regardless  of 

Dfeacon  Williams  said.  Mayor 

among    those    attending    the 

Williams  were  Mrs.  Pearlle 
Mary    Abraham,    Dawson 
Jinunle  May  Earl   and  Mrs.  WU- 
Lssisted  ber  husband  In  re- 
pro  )ect. 
tejt  of  the  proclamation  fol- 


hoit 


gro'ip 


bei'h 
nelghl  lors 


preser  re 

justice 


ci)ntributlon  of  each  Indlvld- 

In  his  community  is  vital 

ind  growth  of  this  nation; 


)lack  citizens  of  this  com- 
natl  m  have  made  many  contrl- 
arloiis  fields  in  sharing  the  re- 
the  rights  of  all  men 
the  pursuit  of  happiness: 


se  :uring 
aid 


)lack  citizens  of  this  com- 
highly  active  in  serving 
on  City  boards,  commlt- 
.  and  authorities,  as  well  aa 
educational  endeavors,  and 
the  benefit  of  this  City; 
I,  Charles  E.  Beatley,  Jr.. 
of  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
the  City  Council,  do  hereby 
of  January  5  as  Black 
In  Alexandria  and  call  upon 
groups  In  this  community 
significance  of  this  week 
further  enlightened  citizen 
and  extend  the  goals  of 
through  the  pursuit  of 
collective  responsibility  and 


to 


C  ty 


w(ek 


wliereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
caiised  the  Seal  of  the  City  of 
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Alexandria,  Virginia,  to  be  affixed  this  2nd 
day  of  January  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1969. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star, 

Mar.  16.  1969) 
So  Mant  Need  Help:  A  Samawtan  Branches 

OVT 

(By  Thomas  Crosby) 

A  66-year-old  furniture  mover  who  has 
been  a  good  Samaritan  to  the  poor  in  Alex- 
andria for  almost  30  years  has  set  up  a  local 
organization  to  help  the  needy. 

Robert  Williams,  energetic,  and  youthful 
looking  has  formed  the  Black  Citizen's  Ac- 
tion Program  with  the  help  of  his  wife, 
Ethel,  who  Is  60.  and  several  friends.  In  spite 
of  its  militant-sounding  name,  the  group  is 
applying  ideas  of  help  for  other  people  which 
Williams  has  served  since  1940. 

Although  admitting  there  are  many  orga- 
nizations already  In  existence  to  fight  pov- 
erty, Williams  said  he  still  sees  "so  many 
people  that  need  help." 

wnx  SOLICIT  HELP 

The  group,  which  helps  both  Negroes  and 
whites,  started  collecting  funds  in  late  De- 
cember and  In  January  distributed  small 
amounts  of  cash  to  about  20  persons.  Since 
then  it  has  raised  $75  and  hopes  people  will 
continue  their  donations.  Williams  said  he 
plans  to  visit  several  Alexandria  churches 
soon  seeking  contributions. 

Williams,  whose  program  will  operate  from 
his  apartment  at  1532  Princess  St.,  already 
is  a  familiar  figure  to  city  officials,  patients 
at  Alexandria  Hospital  and  Rep.  Joel  T. 
Broyhill.  R-Va..  who  represents  the  city. 

Williams  began  giving  his  time  to  people 
after  he  was  a  patient  at  the  hospital  in 
1940.  He  said  at  that  time  he  saw  patients 
that  needed  haircuts,  shaves  or  were  "Just 
plain  lonely." 

Now  every  day  when  he  finishes  his  work  of 
moving  furniture  at  the  Main  Navy  Yard, 
Williams  takes  a  bus  to  the  Duke  Street 
branch  of  the  hospital.  There  he  makes  his 
dally  rounds,  saying  hello  to  the  patients  and 
reading  the  Bible  and  praying  with  them. 

"He  really  boosts  the  patients'  morale." 
said  a  nurse. 

HAD   OWN   BLOOD   BANi£ 

Back  In  1956  lie  set  up  his  own  blood  bank 
at  the  hospital  with  the  help  of  Miss  Jean 
Morse,  a  blood  btmk  technician. 

Called  the  Beulah  Baptist  Church  Blood 
Bank  after  his  church,  it  allows  a  patient  to 
borrow  blood  on  a  one-for-one  basis.  The  hos- 
pital's regular  blood  bank  charges  two  pints 
for  every  one  given  a  patient. 

Williams  also  Is  a  frequent  visitor  to  Broy- 
hlU's  office.  The  two  have  been  friend;  since 
Broyhill  was  elected  16  years  ago  and  WU- 
Uams  started  to  bring  people  with  employ- 
ment and  Social  Security  problems  to  see 
"their  congressman." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McCann,  Broyhlll's  research 
assistant,  said  it  Is  "amazing  how  many  peo- 
ple he  helps.  He  is  always  trying  to  straighten 
someone's  problems  out." 

Broyhill  Intends  to  read  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  tribute  to  Williams  for  his 
efforts  In  getting  Alexandria  to  hold  a  "Black 
Citizenship  Week"  Jan.  4-11  this  year. 

AIDED    CITY    OFFICIAL 

Williams  also  aided  Harry  Walmer,  a  city 
housing  official,  when  Walmer  visited  Negro 
churches  to  talk  about  the  voluntary  open 
housing  law  the  City  CouncU  passed  last  year. 

•He  went  to  all  the  meetings  with  me  to 
help  me  gain  some  rapport  and  communica- 
tion." Walmer  said. 

The  son  of  a  South  Carolina  sharecropper, 
WllUams  only  has  a  fourth  grade  education 
and  has  always  had  to  work  at  Jobs  requiring 
physical  labor.  He  says  he  Is  happy. 

"God  has  been  good  to  us."  he  said.  The 
Williams'  apartment  in  Jefferson  Village  is 
neat  and  flUed  with  religious  pictures. 
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Devoutly  religious,  ht  hiis  been  a  deacon  at 
Beulah  Baptist  Church  since  1967. 

He  was  honored  by  the  city  In  1967  when 
he  received  a  recognition  awa.'d  for  his  work 
as  a  member  of  the  Citizen's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Community  Improvement  and  he 
still  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Commission. 

Also  a  member  of  the  Elks  and  Masons, 
Williams  said  the  friendships  he  has  formed 
in  these  clubs  have  often  helped  him  get  law- 
yers and  professional  advice  for  people  la 
trouble. 

Williams  has  a  philosophy  that  differs  from 
most  charitable  organizations  which  he  said 
will  apply  to  his  new  program. 

"Some  i>eople  say  a  person  doesn't  need  be- 
cause he  led  a  bad  life  in  the  past  but  If  you 
don't  have  it,  you  need  it."  he  said. 

Helping  In  the  program  are  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Pearlle  May  Lynch,  Mrs.  Mary  Abraham,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Earl  Dawson  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Boggins. 

His  wife  said,  "Pray  for  him  to  be  success- 
ful. There  are  a  lot  of  poor  people  who  need 
help." 

THE  CASE  FOR  THE  REPATRIATION 
OP   RUSSIAN    JEWS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing 
that  the  following  will  be  of  deep  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  I  take 
pleasure  in  submitting  it  for  your  con- 
sideration : 

The   Case    for   the   Repatriation    of 
Russian  Jews 

The  Jew  is  history's  exile — not  its  expa- 
triate. His  dispersion  began  with  the  Baby- 
lonian conquest  of  Judah  in  686  B.C.  It  was 
completed  six  centuries  later  when  Hadrian 
erected  Aelia  Capltolina  on  the  shattered 
hulk  of  Jerusalem  and  forbade  the  Jew  from 
reentering  the  city  on  punishment  of  death. 
For  1,878  years  thereafter,  he  sat  as  an  un- 
invited guest  at  the  table  of  others — de- 
spised, driven,  decimated  .  .  .  occasionally 
tolerated. 

The  13  million  Jews  now  living  are  the 
descendants  of  these  exiles.  In  every  legal 
and  historic  sense  they  were  themselves 
exiles  until  the  reestablishment  of  a  Jewish 
State  In  1948. 

The  State  of  Israel  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize this  fact.  Virtually  the  first  order  of 
business  of  the  first  Jewish  parliamentary 
txxly  to  convene  In  19  centuries  was  the  en- 
actment of  the  "Law  of  Return."  It  granted 
to  aU  Jews  everywhere  the  unqualified  right 
to  enter  Israel  as  free  and  equal  citizens. 
The  very  name  "Law  Return"  was  Implicit 
recognition  of  the  Involuntary  nature  of  the 
dispersion  that  had  scattered  these  Jews  and 
their  ancestors  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
globe.  They  did  not  have  to  become  citizens 
because  they  had  never  ceased  to  be  citizens 
of  the  Jewish  State.  They  might  choose  to 
continue  their  domicile  outside  the  confines 
of  that  state;  they  might  prefer  the  citizen- 
ship of  other  states;  but  surely  they  could 
no  longer  consider  themselves  exiles. 

Of  the  13  million  Jews  given  the  choice  of 
repatriation  to  Israel,  only  10  million  have 
thus  far  been  free  to  exercise  that  option. 
Three  million  have  been  denied  that  free- 
dom. These  are  the  three  million  Jews  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

I.  JEWISH  nation 

There  is  no  need  to  create  a  "case"  for  the 
repatriation  of  Russian  Jewry.  The  "case" 
already  exists  within  the  context  of  Soviet 
policy  and  precedent.  Its  documentation  can 


be  found  in  any  Soviet  library  from  Moscow 
to  Vladlvostak. 

To  begin  with,  any  Jewish  claim  to  repa- 
triation must  be  bs«ed  on  the  existence  of 
a  definable  "Jewish  nationality."  The  con- 
cept of  Jewish  natlonaUty  Is  not  In  dispute 
today  even  In  antl-Semltlc  Poland.  In  the 
midst  of  the  worst  paroxysm  of  anti-Semi- 
tism since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
Warsaw  keeps  the  door  to  Jewish  emigration 
ajar  because — as  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  put  It 
last  spring — Jewish  nationality  is  a  fact  of 
life  even  in  Communist  Poland  and  Jews 
who  feel  a  national  allegiance  to  Israel 
should  be  permitted  to  go  there.  The  Rus- 
sians, whoee  expertise  In  this  area  derives 
from  the  presence  of  over  130  nationalities 
.-xnd  subnationalltles  within  their  borders. 
have  formally  recognized  Jews  as  a  national- 
ity since  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  Jews  were 
never  Russians.  Ukrainians.  Blelorussians  or 
Uzbekians.  They  were  always  Jews,  no  mat- 
ter where  they  lived,  or  what  language  they 
spoke. 

This  fact  Is  totally  exclusive  to  the  periph- 
eral issue  of  anti-Semitism.  Rather,  it  has  to 
do  with  the  political  and  cultural  nature  of 
the  Soviet  system.  The  modus  Vivendi  of  that 
system  is  the  very  corollary  of  the  "melting 
pot"  theory  popular  In  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  countries.  Lenin  accused  Czar- 
1st  Russia  of  being  a  "prison  of  nations." 
It  is  noteworthy  that  after  50  years  of  social- 
ism, they  boast  not  of  having  transformed  It 
Into  a  melting  pot.  but  Into  a  place  "where 
all  nationalities  thrive." 

If  Marxism-Leninism  Is  the  philosophical 
blood  and  bone  of  Soviet  life,  nationality  Is 
its  outer  covering.  It  determines  the  lan- 
guage one  speaks,  the  literature  one  reads, 
the  history  one  is  proud  of  and  the  identifica- 
tion one  carries  in  his  Internal  passport.  It  Is 
indelible  and  Intransmutable. 

As  an  officially  recognized  nationality,  So- 
viet Jews  for  a  period  of  20  years  after  the 
revolution  were  accorded  virtually  every  cul- 
tural, religious,  educational  and  communal 
right  guaranteed  other  nationalities  In  the 
USSR.  It  Is  true  that  Hebrew  was  suppressed 
as  a  vestige  of  "reactionary  clericalism,"  but 
Yiddish  flourished. 

Until  the  purges  of  1936-1938.  Russia  could 
boast  of  scores  of  Yiddish  language  news- 
p.ipers.  periodicals  and  magazines.  Yiddish 
books  rolled  off  the  government  presses  In 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  There  were  nearly 
20  professional  and  amateur  Jewish  repertory 
theatres.  Hundreds  of  Jewish  primary  and 
secondary  schools  taught  everything  from 
mathematics  to  Marxism  In  the  Yiddish  lan- 
guage. There  were  several  distinguished  acad- 
emies for  the  training  of  Jewish  teachers  and 
a  number  of  outstanding  Jewish  university 
departments,  as  well  as  gradtiate  research  In- 
stitutes for  the  study  of  Jewish  history,  social 
sciences,  literature  and  language. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  50  years  after  the 
Revolution,  a  half  million  of  Rtissla's  three 
million  Jews  still  designate  Yiddish  as  their 
mother  tongue.  They  learned  It  In  Russian 
schools. 

II.    JEWISH  autonomous  PROVINCE  :  BIROBIZHAN 

The  Soviets  didn't  stop  at  a  mere  legal 
definition  of  Jewish  nationality.  They  at- 
tempted to  expand  it  Into  a  concept  of  Jewish 
nationhood.  Out  of  the  whole  sorry  history 
of  the  abortive  Soviet  attempt  to  create  a 
Jewish  autonomous  province  In  the  Asian 
reaches  of  Blroblzhan.  one  fact  stands  forth 
clearly:  the  U.S.S.R.  was  the  only  sovereign 
state  outside  of  England  to  recognize  that  the 
Jews  represented  a  special  cultural  and  his- 
torical problem  that  could  only  be  solved 
through  the  legitimization  of  Jewish  nation- 
hood and  territorial  Integrity. 

Moscow's  current  attacks  against  Israel 
ring  rather  hollow  when  contrasted  with  the 
glowing  accounts  of  Jewish  national  fulfill- 
ment presumably  being  achieved  In  Blro- 
blzhan during  the  1930's.  An  August  29.  1936 
report  on  the  Jewish  Autonomous  Province 
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by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Presidium 
proudly  declares  that  "for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  lu  burn- 
ing desire  for  the  creation  of  a  homeland  of 
its  own  and  for  the  achievement  of  its  na- 
tional statehood  has  found  fulfillment  .  .  ." 
"The  Presidium  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  U.S.S.R.."  the  report  goes  on.  "is  firmly 
convinced  that  workers  and  kolkhoz  farmers 
of  the  Jewish  Autonomous  Province,  all  Jew- 
ish tollers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  or- 
ganizations of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
organizations  of  the  Soviet  public,  will  bend 
every  effort  for  the  speediest  accomplishment 
of  the  tasks  connected  with  the  further  de- 
velopment and  strengthening  of  national 
Jewish  statehood  In  the  U.S.S.R." 

Blroblzhan  was  in  Its  death  throes  by  Au- 
gust 1936  and  the  leadership  that  was  to 
bring  Jewish  statehood  to  the  U.SS.R.  was 
already  marked  for  liquidation  by  Stalin's 
secret  police.  But  this  does  not  obscure  the 
fact  that  a  Sovletlzed  version  of  Zionism 
figured  most  prominently  In  Moscow's  plans 
to  dispose  of  its  Jewish  problem. 

The  idea  of  Soviet-Jewish  statehood  was 
being  discussed  In  official  circles  as  early  as 
1925.  In  October  of  that  year .  Aleksandr 
Chermeriskil.  first  secretary  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Jewish  Sections  and  a  reliable  gov- 
ernment sounding  board,  told  a  White  Rus- 
sian Conference  of  Jewish  Sections  in  Minsk 
that  "the  idea  of  a  Jewish  Soviet  State  has 
never  been  denied."  A  year  later  in  a  re- 
spected book  entitled  "The  Communist  Party 
and  the  Jewish  Masses,"  Chermeriskil  am- 
plified his  remarks  with  unusual  clarity: 

"In  large  measure  the  national  problem  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  Is  solved  by  means  of  national 
territorial  autonomy,  the  establishment  of 
autonomous  national  provinces,  national  re- 
publics, etc.  The  question  Is  whether  the 
possibility  of  national  territorial  autonomy 
is  closed  to  the  Jewish  masses  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
By  no  means.  Politically  It  is  possible  In  our 
Soviet  country  to  establish  Jewish  territorial 
autonomy  whenever  a  considerable  Jewish 
majority  Is  established  in  some  continuous 
territory." 

"The  question  then  is  whether  such  an  op- 
portunity can  materialize,  whether  such  a 
territory  with  a  Jewish  majority  can  emerge 
m  our  country.  Most  certainly,  yes.  The  rural 
placement  of  the  Jewish  masses  now  under 
way  can  provide  this  opportunity,  for  If  we 
succeed  In  settling  on  conUnuous  territory 
not  even  all  of  the  100,000  families  but  only 
half  that  number.  It  would  already  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  Jewish  autonomous  province." 
Blroblzhan  failed — but  not  because  it  was 
impossible  to  ruralize  the  Jewish  masses  or  to 
organize  them  into  a  politically  autonomous 
unit— Israel  proved  it  was.  Blroblzhan 
foimdered  In  the  Jewish  soul.  That  soul  re- 
jected a  blatant  attempt  to  substitute  a  con- 
trived panacea  for  a  2,000  year-old  dream.  No 
amount  of  dialectical  arguments  could  ttirn 
Blroblzhan  Into  the  Promised  Land  and  not 
even  the  most  ignorant  Jewish  peasant  in 
Soviet  Russia  was  likely  to  mistake  the  Ar- 
mur  River  for  the  River  Jordan. .  . . 

Characteristically  it  was  another  Jew.  Com- 
missar for  Jewish  Affairs  Mr.  Semen  Dlman- 
shteln.  who  Inadvertently  sounded  the  death 
knell  for  Blroblzhan  back  In  October.  1918, 
when  the  Revolution  still  had  most  of  Its 
Ideals  Intact  and  Josef  Stalin  had  more  Im- 
portant things  to  conjure  with  than  a  Jewish 
Autonomous  Province. 

"Why  dream  of  tilling  the  land  far  off  In 
Palestine."  Dlmanshteln  declared,  "-when  you 
can  have  a  Palestine  In  Moscow?  Why  re- 
member Zlon,  the  vassal  of  British  Imperial- 
ism, when  Jewish  farm  labor  communes  can 
be  set  up  right  here  In  socialist  Russia  to  the 
Immediate  advantage  of  the  destitute  and 
the  unemployed?" 

Mr.  Dlmanshteln  should  have  known  bet- 
ter, artificial  Palestlnes  have  been  attempted 
In  other  places  than  Soviet  Russia  and  they 
haven't  worked. 
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ni.    REPATRWTION 

If  the  concept  of  Jewish  nationhood  Is 
firmly  rooted  in  the  Soviet  past,  even  more 
so  is  the  concept  of  repatriation.  Following 
the  Second  World  War,  the  U.S.S.R.  volun- 
tarily repatriated  thousands  of  nationals 
from  Spain.  Poland.  Hungary  and  Rumania. 
By  the  time  they  got  around  to  Armenians, 
the  Russians  had  transformed  repatriation 
Into  an  article  of  Marxist  faith. 

For  almost  20  years  following  World  War  II, 
Moscow  waged  a  tireless  campaign  to  per- 
suade one  million  overseas  Armenians  that 
their  rightful  place  was  not  In  the  lands  of 
their  birth,  but  In  the  Autonomous  Soviet 
Republic  of  Armenia.  In  promulgating  that 
campaign,  the  Russians  employed  what  can 
only  be  termed  a  form  of  "Armenian  Zion- 
ism." The  Soviet  propaganda  tracts  and  radio 
broadcasts  directed  at  the  Armenian  overseas 
communities  during  those  years  would  have 
been  thoroughly  familiar  to  Herzl  and  Nor- 
dau.  They  wrote  them.  One  had  but  to  sub- 
stitute "Jewish"  for  "Armenian"  and  "Israel" 
for  "Armenia"  to  compile  a  complete  primer 
on  the  four  W%  of  Zionism— What,  Where. 
Why  and  When. 

Nothing  it  has  ever  said  or  done  so  damn- 
Ingly  exposes  Moscow's  standard  as  its  at- 
titudes toward  Jewish  and  Armenian  nation- 
alism. One  has  literally  to  turn  language  and 
semantics  upside  down  to  appreciate  It.  Yet, 
the  history  of  no  two  peoples  has  ever  been 
more  strikingly  analogous. 

Jews  and  Armenians  have  both  been  the 
objects  of  centuries  of  persecution.  Their 
ancient  homelands  were  repeatedly  over- 
run. As  a  result,  they  became  dispersed 
throughout  the  world.  Some  have  under- 
gone assimilation.  Some  have  clung  tena- 
ciously to  their  language,  culture  and  historic 
traditions.  Many  have  a  profound  religious 
attachment  to  the  soil  of  a  country  they  have 
never  seen.  In  both  Instances,  the  majority 
have  lived  outside  their  national  homelands 
for  generations. 

Despite  these  historic  paralleU,  when  Mos- 
cow speaks  of  Jews  and  Armenians,  it  speaks 
In  two  different  tongues.  The  return  of  dis- 
persed Jewry  to  Israel  Is  "treason."  The  re- 
turn of  overseas  Armenians  to  Armenia  is  the 
lielght  of  patriotic  virtue.  Consider  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  the  March  31,  1964  Issue 
of  Komosolskaya  Pravda : 

"The  Armenian  People  endured  much  suf- 
fering throughout  Its  centuries-old  history. 
Hunger  and  despair  compelled  many  to  leave 
the  land  of  their  fathers  and  seek  salvation 
in  foreign  lands.  These  were  later  paths  of 
suffering  and  humiliation.  Only  In  the  years 
of  the  Soviet  regime  has  the  cherished  word 
"return"  crossed  the  Wandering  Armenian's 

lips  ..." 

Izvestia  put  the  case  in  even  stronger  terms 
In  an  article  on  April  1,  1964: 

"Tens  of  thousands  of  Armenians 
abroad  who  live  under  an  aUen  and  not  al- 
ways hospitable  sky  still  strive  to  return  to 
their  Motherland,  to  Soviet  Armenia.  .  .  It  is 
well  known  that  love  for  the  Motherland,  the 
constant  craving  for  unity,  for  life  In  the 
land  of  their  ancestors  have  upheld  the  Ar- 
menian nation." 

Have  the  Soviets  ever  considered  what  force 
upheld  the  Jewish  nation  through  centuries 
of  even  greater  travail? 

The  Soviet  duality  of  mind  becomes  even 
more  apparent  in  discussing  the  question  of 
assimilation.  For  Russian  Jews  It  Is  a  "nor- 
mal, desirable  process"  to  be  hastened  by  the 
denial  of  cultural  rights.  For  Armenians  the 
same  prospect  is  nothing  less  than  "a  white 
massacre."  The  U.S.S.R.'s  Erevan  Radio  puts 
It  In  the  most  chilling  perspective: 

"It  Is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  political 
and  historical  significance  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized repatriation  of  overseas  Armenians. 
It  is  a  matter  ol  eliminating  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Turkish  barbarian  atrocities 
against  the  Armenian  people  and  of  saving 
our  brothers  and  sisters  In  the  diaspora  from 
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early  fateful  months  of  1947  was  to  weaken 
British  influence  In  that  area.  If  It  took  the 
creation  of  a  Jewish  State  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  British  Mandate  In  Palestine,  the 
Russians  were  more  than  willing  to  turn 
Zionism  back  to  Its  original  authors,  the 
Jews.  Contrast  present  Soviet  policy  toward 
Israel,  the  Jewish  people  and  Jewish  nation- 
hood with  the  moving  words  uttered  by 
Andrei  Gromyko  in  his  speech  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 
May  14.  1947: 

"In  considering  the  question  of  the  tasks 
of  the  Committee  which  is  to  prepare  pro- 
posals on  Palestine,  our  attention  is  Inevi- 
tably drawn  to  another  important  aspect  of 
this  problem.  As  is  well  known,  the  aspira- 
tions of  an  important  part  of  the  Jewish 
people  are  bound  up  with  the  question  of 
Palestine,  and  with  the  future  structure  of 
that  country.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore, 
that  both  in  the  General  Assembly  and  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Political  Committee  of 
the  Assembly  a  great  deal  of  attention  was 
given  to  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  This 
Interest  Is  comprehensible  and  completely 
Justified. 

"The  Jewish  people  suffered  extreme  mis- 
ery and  deprivation  during  the  last  war.  It 
can  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  the 
sufferings  and  miseries  of  the  Jewish  people 
are  beyond  description.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  express  by  mere  dry  figures  the  losses  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  people  at  the  hands 
of  the  Fascist  occupiers.  In  the  territories 
where  the  Hitlerites  were  in  control,  the  Jew 
suffered  almost  complete  extinction.  The 
total  number  of  the  Jews  who  fell  at  the 
hands  of  the  Fascist  hangmen  Is  something 
In  the  neighborhood  of  six  million.  Only 
about  one  and  a  half  million  Jews  survived 
the  war  in  Western  Europe.  But  these  fig- 
ures, which  give  an  idea  of  the  losses  suf- 
fered by  the  Jewish  people  at  the  hands  of 
the  Fascist  aggressors,  give  no  Idea  of  the 
situation  In  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
Jewish  people  find  themselves  after  the  war. 

•A  great  many  of  the  Jews  who  survived 
the  war  in  Europe  have  found  themselves 
deprived  of  their  countries,  of  their  shelter, 
and  of  means  of  earning  their  livelihood. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  are  wander- 
ing about  the  various  countries  of  Europe, 
seeking  means  of  livelihood  and  seeking 
shelter.  A  great  many  of  these  are  in  the 
camps  for  displaced  persons,  where  they  are 
continuing  to  suffer  great  privations. 

''This  was  all  clearly  stated  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Assembly's  Committee  by  the 
representative  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palestine. 

"It  may  be  asked  whether  the  United  Na- 
tions, considering  the  very  serious  situation 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  who  have 
survived  the  war,  should  not  show  an  inter- 
est in  the  situation  of  these  people  who  have 
been  uprooted  from  their  countries  and 
from  their  homes.  The  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  cannot,  and  should  not.  re- 
main indifferent  to  this  situation,  because 
such  an  attittide  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  hl<»h  principles  which  are  proclaimed  in 
our  Charter — principles  which  envisage  the 
defense  of  the  rights  of  men.  Irrespective  of 
race,  religious  convictions  and  sex.  This  is  a 
time  to  give  help,  not  in  words,  but  In  deeds. 

"It  is  necessary  that  we  concern  ourselves 
with  the  urgent  needs  of  a  p>eople  who  have 
suffered  such  great  hardships  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  in  connection  with  Hitlerite  Ger- 
many, It  Is  a  duty  of  the  United  Nations. 

■Regarding  the  necessity  of  concerning 
ourselves  with  the  situation  of  the  Jewish 
population,  which  Is  without  shelter  and 
without  means  of  livelihood,  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation considers  it  necessary  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  The  experience  of  the 
past,  particularly  during  the  time  of  the 
Second  World  War.  has  shown  that  not  one 
state  of  Western  Europe  has  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  proper  help  to  the  Jewish  people 
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and  to  defend  Its  Interests,  or  even  Its  exist- 
ence, against  the  violence  that  was  directed 
against  it  from  the  Hitlerites  and  their  allies. 
This  Is  a  very  serious  fact,  but  unfortunately, 
like  all  facts.  It  must  be  recognized. 

"The  fact  that  not  a  single  Western 
European  state  has  been  in  a  position  to 
guarantee  the  defense  of  the  elementary 
rights  of  the  Jewish  people  or  compensate 
them  for  the  violence  they  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  Fascist  hangmen  explains 
the  aspiration  of  the  Jews  for  the  creation  of 
a  state  of  their  own.  It  would  be  unjust  not 
to  take  this  Into  account  and  to  deny  the 
right  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  realization 
of  such  an  aspiration." 

Gromyko  was  more  persuasive  than  he  In- 
tended to  be.  His  sudden  passion  for  Zionism 
caused  Syrian  Ambassador  Farls  Bey  EI- 
Khourl  to  remark  that  "If  Jews  are  to  ttart 
coming  to  Palestine  they  might  also  want  to 
leave  Russia,  where  they  have  been  per- 
secuted since  the  Seventh  Century,"  The 
General  Assembly  proceedings  carry  no  record 
Of  a  reply  by  the  Soviet  ambassador. 

V.    1948-1968 

When  the  Jewish  Agency  attempted  to 
match  Gromyko's  words  with  deeds  two  and 
a  half  years  later,  it  found  that  Moscow's 
passion  for  persecuted  Jewry  had  cooled  con- 
siderably. The  Agency  reported  on  November 
10,  1949  that  the  Kremlin  had  totally  Ignored 
a  request  that  repatriation  bars  be  lifted  for 
1.000.000  Russian  Jews  and  600.000  Rumanian 
and  Hungarian  Jews  who  wanted  to  come  to 
Israel. 

The  events  in  Soviet  Russia  during  the  20 
years  that  followed  Gromyko's  historic  speech 
are  well  known  to  every  student  of  Jewish 
history.  They  Include  the  destruction  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  Jewish  cultural  and  educa- 
tional life;  the  Imprisonment  and  execution 
of  Jewish  writers,  poets  and  Journalists;  the 
Infamous  Stalinist  "doctors'  plot;"  the  vi- 
cious denigration  of  Jewish  history,  religion, 
language  in  the  Soviet  communications 
media;  the  Jewish  "economic  trials"  of  the 
early  1960's:  the  unrelenting  campaign  "i 
hatred  and  slander  against  Israel,  and. 
finally,  the  unabashed  attempt  to  obliterate 
the  Identity  of  three  million  Soviet  Jev,s 
through  enforced  cultural  assimilation. 

The  only  significant  break  in  this  chain 
of  events  came  on  December  3,  1966.  Premier 
.Alexei  Kosygin.  then  in  Paris,  'v-as  asked  by 
a  correspondent  for  United  Press  Interna- 
tional whether  there  was  any  possibility  of 
reuniting  Soviet  Jews  with  families  from 
which  they  had  become  separated  during 
World  War'll 

Kosygln's  reply  went  well  beyond  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  question.  He  declared.  In 
part: 

"We  on  our  side  shall  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible for  us  if  some  families  want  to  meet, 
or  even  if  some  among  them  would  like  to 
leave  us.  to  open  for  them  the  road  And 
tMs  does  not  raise  here,  naturally,  anv  prob- 
lem cf  principles  and   will  not   raise  anv." 

The  Kosygin  statement  had  an  e!ectrifv- 
ing  effect  en  Jews  and  non-Jev.'s  alike.  Here, 
indeed,  was  concrete  evidence  of  the  fiexibill- 
ly  of  Russia's  new  leadership  and  Its  ability 
to  put  humanitarian  principles  above  poli- 
tics. Israel  National  Radio  termed  the  state- 
ment "a  marked  departure  from  the  policies 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev  "  The  London  Jcwi.sh 
Chronicle  called  it  "a  pledge"  and  the  New 
York  Times  said  It  would  "give  encourage- 
ment to  many  thousands  of  Russians, 
Ukrainians.  Soviet  Jews  and  others,  whose 
families  were  broken  up  by  the  dislocation 
of  Wcrld  War  II." 

Seven  months  later,  the  dream  of  Jewish 
family  reunion  was  ground  under  the  boots 
of  an  Egyptian  army  advancing  up  the  Sinai 
Peninsula.  Since  then  an  ominous  silence 
has  fallen  over  Soviet-Jewish  affairs.  A  world 
waiting  to  hear  the  Joyous  sounds  of  fami- 
lies reuniting  has  awakened  Instead  to  the 
ugly  clatter  of  a  renascent  antl-SemitIsm 
m  Poland. 


VI.  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

It  is  the  view  of  an  increasing  body  of 
learned  opinion — ^both  Jewish  and  non-Jew- 
ish— that  the  three  million  Jews  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  being  deprived  of  the  basic  legal 
right  of  repatriation.  It  is  a  right  that  has 
been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  under  Inter- 
national law.  by  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
United  Nations  and  the  World  Court.  The 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  incorporated 
into  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  guar- 
antees the  free  choice  of  national  domicile 
and  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  movement 
to  all  people.  The  Soviet  Union-ls-a  signatory 
to  that  document  and  Is  legally  and  morally 
obligated  to  honor  It.  To  this  end,  an  ad  hoc 
committee  has  summoned  leading  Jurists, 
legislators,  scientists,  economists,  writers  and 
industrialists  from  many  countries  to  at- 
tend an  International  Conference  on  the 
Repatriation  of  Soviet  Jewry  to  be  held  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

It  win  be  the  purpose  of  this  conference 
to  establish  itself  as  a  permanent  world  body 
with  headquiirters  in  Geneva  to  strive  for 
the  implementation  of  the  right  of  Soviet 
Jews  to  repatriate  to  their  national  home- 
land. 

We  Delieve  the  single  greatest  challenge 
facing  contemporary  World  Jewry  Is  the  res- 
cue of  three  million  Soviet  Jews. 

There  Is  a  fundamental  relationship  be- 
tween the  return  of  these  Jews  to  their 
homeland  and  their  continued  existence  as 
Jews.  Soviet  Jewry  is  a  people  in  search  of 
nationhood.  Israel  alone  offers  them  the 
chance — perhaps  the  last  chance — to  re- 
plant their  cultural  and  religious  roots  in 
hospitable  soil.  Unless  they  are  permitted 
to  grasp  this  opportunity  for  national  self- 
realization,  Jewish  history  will  have  taken 
a  tragic  and  perhaps  Irrevocable  step  back-  , 
ward. 

It  will  be  the  major  task  of  the  Geneva, 
Conference  to  assemble  and  present  to  the 
Russian  Government  documentary  evidence 
of  the  existing  desire  of  Russian  Jews  to  re- 
patriate. We  wish  to  provide  a  forum  from 
which  a  silent  and  exiled  people  may  be 
heard. 

We  are  witnessing  the  climax  of  a  human 
drama  that  began  2,000  years  ago  with  the 
enforced  exile  of  the  Jewish  people.  Tlie  circle 
of  Jewish  history  is  now  being  closed.  The 
Jewish  State  has  been  reestablished.  Its  chil- 
dren are  being  called  home.  Destiny  has  given 
us  no  time-table.  We  do  not  know  when  the 
Call  to  Zlon  vrill  be  heard  In  the  free  West- 
ern Jewish  communities,  except  that  it  will 
be  heard.  We  do  know  that  it  has  found  an 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  three  million  Russian 
Jews. 

Since  the  1967  War  In  the  Middle  East,  re- 
patriation has  become  a  moving  force  among 
Soviet  Jews.  It  is  particularly  strong  among 
the  younger  generation,  but  its  appeal  cuts 
across  all  economic,  social,  religious  and  age 
distinctions. 

This  fact  is  confirmed  almost  dally  from 
Independent  sources  throughout  the  globe. 
It  has  been  echoed  by  virtually  every  Western 
visitor  to  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  past 
two  years.  Those  who  have  had  even  the  most 
peripheral  contact  with  the  Soviet  Jewish 
community  testify  that  repatriation  Is  the 
only  subject  Russian  Jews  deem  worthy  of 
serious  discussion.  All  other  subjects  have 
become  Irrelevant. 

During  a  recent  fact-finding  tour,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  had  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  interviewing  a  group  of  young  Russian 
Jews  who  repatriated  to  Israel  during  the 
past  years.  These  young  people  reject  any 
contention  that  Judaism  is  languishing  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  more  vibrant  and  alive 
than  ever.  They  reject  any  contention  that 
repatriation  sentiment  is  limited  to  any  one 
group  of  Russian  Jews.  They  insist  that  no 
Soviet  Jew  be  written  off  .  .  .  that  virtually 
the  entire  Russian  Jewish  population,  Includ- 
ing many  of  those  still  occupying  positions  of 
authority,  would  be  prepared  to  come  to  Is- 
rael If  the  bars  to  repatriation  were  lifted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

These  young  people,  born,  schooled  and  In- 
doctrinated under  the  Soviet  system,  have  no 
quarrel  with  that  system.  Most  of  them  re- 
main staunch  socialists.  They  want  neither 
prayer  books  nor  matzoths  nor  sympathy. 
They  want  to  come  home.  They  tell  us  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  Jews  study  Hebrew 
and  Yiddish  and  Immerse  themselves  In  Jew- 
ish history  and  literature.  They  have  rejected 
assimilation.  They  see  their  destinies  outside 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  eyes 
are  turned  to  the  Promised  Land. 

It  win  be  the  function  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference to  spell  out  the  legal  and  humani- 
tarian rights  of  these  people  in  terms  the 
entire  civilized  world.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union,  can  understand  and  accept.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  engage  in  a  debate  with  the 
Kremlin  over  Its  treatment  of  the  national 
Jewish  minority  or  to  demand  of  it  an  easing 
of  restrictions  on  Jewish  life.  Such  debates 
belong  to  the  past.  We  doubt  that  any  liber- 
alization of  Soviet  Jewry  policy  can  solve  the 
ultimate  dilemma  confronting  Russian  Jewry. 

The  only  long-term  solution  for  Soviet 
JewTy  Is  repatriation.  At  the  same  time  re- 
patriation represents  for  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment and  people  a  truly  genuine  solution 
of  the  Jewish  problem  in  a  Just  and  humane 
form.  The  International  Committee  for  the 
Repatriation  of  Russian  Jews  will  undertake 
the  burden  of  that  solution.  In  that  spirit  of 
humility,  purpose,  and  faith,  we  ask  God's 
help  for  its  success. 


ONE-SIDED  U.N.  RESOLUTION  ON 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  concern  with  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil yesterday  condemning  Israel  for  its 
attack  on  Jordan  last  week.  This  reso- 
lution, which  passed  the  Council  by  an 
11  to  0  vote,  with  the  United  States  and 
Britain  abstaining  in  opposition,  virtu- 
ally ignores  the  guerrilla  actions  that 
endanger  the  lives  of  Israel  civilians  and 
provoke  Israel's  retaliation.  It  is  a  one- 
sided measure  and  is  in  every  respect 
counterproductive  to  our  efforts  for  a 
settlement  of  the  Arab-Israel  strife. 

French  and  Soviet  support  for  this 
resolution  splits  the  ma,ior  powers  at  the 
very  time  when  plans  for  beginning  the 
big  four  talks  on  the  Middle  East  are 
being  completed.  These  talks  were  origi- 
nally proposed  by  Paris  and  Moscow 
some  months  ago,  and  have  involved 
arduous  efforts  to  reach  the  delicate 
stage  we  are  at  now.  and  all  four  of  the 
powers  have  a  responsibility  to  maintain 
the  atmosphere  in  which  progress  can 
continue. 

The  censure  resolution  adds  weight  to 
Israel's  charges  of  bias  by  France  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  will  make  any  of  the 
proposals  for  settlement  or  promises  of 
guarantees  that  may  come  out  of  the 
impending  talks  even  more  susp>ect  in 
Israel's  eyes.  It  is  of  even  more  immedi- 
ate concern,  furthermore,  that  the  res- 
olution will  encourage  the  Arab  terrorist 
groups  that  are  oE>enly  determined  to 
renew  the  conflict  and  bring  us  closer  to 
the  conflagration  we  have  been  working 
to  prevent. 

All   violations   of  the   cease-fire   are 
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counterproductive  to  peace  and  must  be 
deplored  if  we  are  not  to  further  polarize 
hostiUties  and  make  any  progress  in 
solving  this  potentially  explosive  situa- 
tion. 

I  am  presenting  here  an  article  and 
editorial    comment    from    today's    New 
York  Times  on  this  urgent  problem  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
Israel  Censured  bt  U.N.  Council — Raid  on 

Jordan  Condemned  by  a  Vote  of  11  to  0— 

United  States  and  Great  Britain  Abstain 
(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

United  Nations.  N.Y.,  April  1.— The  major 
powers  split  in  the  Security  Council  today  on 
a  re.solutlon  condemning  Israel  for  an  air  at- 
tack against  Jordan,  but  plans  to  open  Big 
Four  talks  on  the  Middle  East  this  week  re- 
mained unaltered. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  France  indicated 
tliey  would  vote  for  the  draft  resolution 
sponsored  by  Pakistan,  Senegal  and  Zambia, 
which  condemned  the  Israeli  air  attack  on 
the  town  of  Salt  on  March  26  In  which  18 
civilians  were  killed. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  the  United  States  delegate, 
.said  that  the  attack  was  "In  the  highest  de- 
gree counter-productive"  for  peace  talks,  but 
that  the  United  States  could  not  vote  for  a 
resolution  that  took  no  heed  of  Arab  terrorist 
iittacks  on  Israel. 

Despite  the  spilt  among  the  Big  Four,  there 
was  no  change  in  their  plan  to  open  talks  on 
the  Middle  East  this  week. 

■Death  is  Just  as  Imal  and  as  shocking  if 
it  comes  from  a  bomb  in  a  supermarket  or 
from  a  bomb  from  the  air,'  Mr.  Yost  said. 

BRITAIN  VOICES  OB.IECTION 

Sir  Leslie  Glass,  the  deputy  representative, 
said  that  his  country  could  also  not  support 
a  resolution  that  condemned  Israel  without 
encompassing  all  violations  of  the  Middle 
Ea.st  cease-fire  of  June  10,  1967. 

"The  outside  world  as  a  whole  would 
surely  scratch  its  head  as  to  why  the  Council 
cannot  at  this  delicate  and  important  stage, 
in  the  most  general  terms  and  without  any 
hpeclflc  reference  to  either  side,  recognize  the 
general  state  of  violence,  which  undeniably 
exists,  and  deplore  all  violations  of  the  cease- 
fire, "  Sir  Leslie  said. 

Jordan,  pressing  her  complaint  against 
I.srael,  and  the  supporters  of  the  Arab  cause 
en  the  15-member  Security  Council,  con- 
tended that  they  had  the  necessary  nine 
votes  to  carry  the  resolution.  Since  all  Arab- 
Israeli  war  of  1967,  all  Security  Council 
decisions  on  cease-fire  resolutions  have  been 
adopted  unanimously,  with  some  reference 
to  violence  on  both  sides. 

The  split  between  the  major  powers,  which 
are  scheduled  to  open  talks  on  the  Middle 
East  here  Thursday,  came  despite  arduous 
consultations  during  the  day  in  which  Max 
Jakobssen  of  Finland  succeeded  in  winning 
minor  modifications  in  the  three-nation 
draft. 

But  the  Arab  refusal  to  accept  any  lan- 
guage that  would  label  actions  agalr.st  Israel 
oy  Arab  commando  organizations  as  cease- 
fire violations  thwarted  any  accommodations. 

.A.gha  Shahl.  the  Pakistani  delegue.  said 
in  introducing  the  resolution  that  the  three 
sponsors  had  "gone  a  long  way  in  diluting 
the  resolution"  to  prevent  a  "division  among 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  on  the  eve  of  the  projected  four- 
.  power  talks." 

•While  anxious  to  prevent  any  dlv'.sion, 
we  could  not  possibly  disregard  the  fact  th?.t 
the  situation,  which  is  at  present  bein^  con- 
sidered by  the  Council,  has  deteriorated. "  he 
said. 

The  key  operative  paragraph  of  the  three- 
nation  resolution  said  that  the  Se;curity 
Council : 

"Condemns  the  receiir  premeditated  air  at- 
tacks launched  by  Israel  on  Jordanian  vil- 
lages and  populated  areas  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
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cease- Ore  resolutions  and  warns  onc«  ag&ln 
that  If  such  attacks  were  to  be  repeated  the 
Council  would  have  to  meet  to  consider  fur- 
ther more  effective  steps  as  envisaged  In  the 
Charter  to  Inejure  against  repetition  oX  Buch 
attacks." 


BLO  <r   TO    MiDXAST    PXACS 
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Irt^ally  ignores  the  guerrilla  ac- 
ce  Israeli  retaliation. 
Soviet   support   for   the  one-sided 
the  United  States  and  Brlt- 
retused  to  go  along  with — com- 
position Just  when  arrange- 
bel^g  completed  for  starting  the 
meetings,    originally   pro- 
and  Parts  months  ago.  It 
Israeli  charges  of  bias  by  the 
tends  to  encourage  truce 
.Irab  groups  blatantly  bent  on 


new 

The 


progi  ess 


new  handicap,  the  Big  Pour 

path  to  peace  must  not  be 

primary   responsibility   for 

settlement  remains  with  the 

Mideast   nations,  as  Israeli  and 

1  ave  taken  pains  to  point  out. 

and   Israelis   thus   far   have 

toward  peace  on  their  own. 

i^iisslon  is  at  a  dead  end. 

of  rising  violence  that  could 

all,  the  major  powers  have  an 

themselves  and  to  the  world  to 

effort  to  promote  a  settlement 

.N.  The  Russian  and  French 

obligation  now  to  undo  the 

by  demonstrating  that  they 

rights   and  security  requlre- 

;sraells  as  well  as  those  of  the 


A  LEX  iACY  OF  DECENCY 


HON.  R.  (AWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

6p    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  COUqHI;IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  of  burial  for  Dwlght  David  Eisen- 
hower, we  My  our  final  respects. 

In  the  E>a5fing  of  General  Elsenhower, 
PennsylvanlAn  and  American,  we  have 
lost  a  great  leader  and  a  beloved  Presi- 
dent. 

His  death,  as  his  life,  reflected  courage 
and  determination,  calm  and  cheer. 

Just  as  thfe  Elsenhower  years  were  a 
time  of  strength  and  peace,  prosperity 
and  good  will,  so  they  reflected  the  man 
for  whom  tney  were  so  warmly  named. 

Pew  men  will  soon  forget  the  hearty 
smile,  the  outstretched  hand,  and  "We 
like  Ike."  M^y  many  long  remember  the 
man,  the  strength,  and  the  love  that 
gave  the  wof'ld  those  peaceful,  prosper- 
ous years. 

While  ouij  34th  President  leaves  so 
much  for  ua  to  remember  him  by,  per- 
haps one  of  the  finest  legacies  was  his 
elemental  decency  as  a  human  being. 

This  thought  Is  expressed  in  the  lead 

editorial    of  ]  the   Philadelphia   Evening 

Bulletin  on  Monday,  March  31, 1969,  and 

I  insert  it  f orj  the  Congrxssional  Record  : 

A  ixGACY  or  Dbcenct 

Most  men  vafho  make  their  mark  upon  the 
world  and  wh^  die  in  greatness  leave  behind 
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as  their  legacy  some  specific  deed  or  thing, 
or  some  words  expressing  inspiring  or  pro- 
found thoughts. 

EVwlght  D.  Ellsenhower  has  given  more.  He 
has  left  behind,  for  all  who  will  accept  It, 
a  legacy  of  decency. 

As  34th  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
most  respected  citizen  In  retirement,  as 
Genertil  of  the  Army.  Mr.  Ksenhower  held  to 
a  strong  and  basic  faith  In  his  oountry  and 
Its  people. 

There  was,  he  wa,S  certain,  a  strength,  a 
resolve  and  a  basic  goodness  In  the  land  and 
In  Its  people.  To  him  the  qualities  of  honesty, 
tolerance,  self-reliance  and  patriotism  were 
not  to  be  described  as  old  fashioned.  They 
were  part  of  each  day. 

When  Mr.  Elsenhower  saw  these  qualities 
held  up  to  ridicule  he  became  concerned.  He 
saw  the  young  people  of  today  as  perhaps  the 
finest  the  nation  has  ever  produced.  But  ixe 
expressed  fear  that  so  many  of  them  have 
been  taught  nothing  of  responsibility  and 
self-dlsclpllne  or  the  real  meaning  of  life. 

"You  accepted  hard  work  and  a  concern 
for  others  as  a  way  of  life,"  Mr.  Elsenhower 
once  said  In  describing  his  formative  years. 
"We  would  have  sneered  at  anyone  who  said 
we  were  underprivileged  or  anything  like 
that." 

Mr.  Elsenhower  was  Indeed,  as  President 
Nixon  said  yesterday,  a  product  of  America's 
soil  and  America's  Ideals.  Mr.  Elsenhower 
was.  as  he  said  In  his  London  Guild  Hall 
speech  In  1945.  from  the  "heart  of  America." 

There  is  a  tendency  today  to  brush  aside 
the  qualities  that  were  so  much  a  part  of 
Mr.  Elsenhower  as  something  of  value  only 
in  a  p>ast,  unsophisticated  and  simplistic  era. 
But  in  truth  they  are  as  relevant  and  more 
needed  today  than  ever  before  In  the  nation's 
history. 

And,  despite  the  cynicism  and  the  skepti- 
cism that  Is  part  of  America  today,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nation  holds  to  the  same 
beliefs  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  held — a  faith 
In  themselves  and  in  their  oountry  and  a 
respect  for  their  fellow  man. 

The  difficulty  today,  as  It  has  been  In 
other  periods  of  this  country's  history.  Is 
that  It  Is  difficult  to  hear  the  voice  of  this 
majority  above  the  shrill  shouts  of  those 
who  seek  confrontation  rather  than  confer- 
ence and  conciliation. 

President  Nixon.  In  the  eiilogy  delivered 
yesterday  In  the  Rotunda  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  said  that  these  days  of  na- 
tional mourning  should  also  be  days  of  grati- 
tude for  the  inspiration  and  the  strength 
which  Mr.  Elsenhower  has  given  his  country- 
men. 

These  days  can  be  something  more.  They 
can  be  days  of  rededlcatlon  to  the  basic 
beliefs  and  the  truths  that  were  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower's. They  can  be  the  time  of  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Elsenhower's  legacy  of  decency. 

Nothing,  in  a  nation  so  divided  and  torn 
by  dissent,  could  be  a  finer  tribute  to  a  man 
who  believed  that  his  nation's  future  rested 
upon  Its  moral  strength. 


A^l  2,  1969 


THE    MONEY    TREE:    NEW    JERSEY 
GETS  SMALL  SLICE  OP  U.S.  PIE— I 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OP    NEW    JEKSrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Passaic  Herald-News  of  Passaic,  N.J., 
recently  carried  a  series  of  eight  articles 
by  Staff  Writer  Mike  Stoddard,  entitled 
"The  Money  Tree." 

In  these  articles,  Mr.  Stoddard  casts  a 
critical  eye  at  the  Federal  grant-in-aid 


programs,  pointing  up  the  difBculties  en- 
countered by  local  govermnents  in  apply- 
Ing  for  the  various  forms  of  Federal  aid. 

While  the  series  deals  primarily  with 
Morris  County,  N.J.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  the  problems  described  are  com- 
mon to  many  areas. 

I  Insert  these  articles  in  the  Record 
and  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

The  Money  Trek:   New  Jeesey  Gets  Small 
Slice  of  US.  Pn — ^I 
(By  Mike  Stoddard) 

Graftsmanshlp — The  art  of  eliciting  fund* 
for  specified  uses  from  federal,  state,  founda- 
tion or  private  sources. 

The  foregoing  definition,  however,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  current  dictionaries 
since  It  has  only  become  a  recognized  practice 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  even  its  practition- 
ers are  ready  to  argue  that  It  may  be  science 
rather  than  art. 

Historically,  the  roots  of  grantsmanshlp 
may  be  traced  back  to  1862  when  the  federal 
government,  under  the  Morrill  Act.  estab- 
lished the  first  grant-in-aid  program  to  statei 
by  giving  them  aid  to  education  In  the  form 
of  land  grants. 

The  land  grant  colleges,  as  the  primary  na- 
tional effort  to  utilize  this  country's  resources 
to  effect  the  nation's  goals,  set  the  pattern 
for  today  and  unwittingly,  perhaps,  hardened 
for  all  time  the  uses  to  which  grants  of  any 
type  may  be  put. 

Prom  the  land  grants,  national  policy  ex- 
tended itself  to  aid  to  agriculture  and  as  the 
nation  became  industrialized,  a  slow  shift 
took  place  as  the  farmers'  need  for  roads 
brought  about  the  first  major  shift  In  policy 
In  the  19208  when  the  federal  aid  programs 
for  highway  construction  became  a  reality. 

The  roads  and  highways  were  not  all  the 
farmers  received,  for  as  industrialization 
forced  the  smaller  farmers  to  bankruptcy, 
new  skills  were  needed  to  cope  with  a  world 
that  could  no  longer  afford  to  support  the 
marginal  farms  and  farmers. 

The  next  step  of  vocational  training  funded 
by  federal  grants  was  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  massive  welfare  and  public  works 
programs  of  the  19306  where  the  Great  De- 
pression shattered  the  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  clock  spun  faster  after  the  1940s  and 
the  aid  programs  grew  In  scope,  until  today 
the  si)ectrum  of  grant-in-aid  encompasses, 
by  one  count,  1.271  programs  which  cost  al- 
most $21  bUlion  a  year. 

A  federal  government  reluctantly  admits 
having  slightly  more  than  400  grant-in-aid 
programs  citing  the  "bible"  of  grantsmen. 
"The  Catalog  of  Pederal  Assistance  Programs" 
as  the  authority. 

The  catalog  compiled  by  the  Pederal  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the  President 
lists  a  bewildering  array  of  programs  In  its 
700  pages,  which  in  addition  to  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  programs,  tells  who  may 
apply  and  to  whom. 

Testimony  to  the  confusion  rising  from  the 
catalog  may  be  deduced  from  a  second  book 
published  under  the  seal  of  the  vice  president 
of  the  United  States  entitled.  "Handbook  for 
Local  Officials"  which  in  300  pages  explain* 
how  to  use  the  first  catalog. 

To  the  experienced  grantsman.  however, 
the  catalogs  are  so  much  window  dressing, 
for  a  specific  program  and  its  funds  are  the 
target  and  that  information  is  not  easily 
available. 

A  new  breed  of  public  official,  the  grants- 
man,  has  been  born  to  cope  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  programs  for  local  government  up 
to  and  Including  state  level  civil  servants  lack 
the  expertise  and  sophistication  needed  to 
stick  their  thumb  into  the  federal  pie  and 
come  up  with  plum. 

In  most  cases,  local  officials,  aware  of  an 
available  supply  of  money,  have  no  difficulty 
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in  dropping  their  system  of  priorities  to  run 
after  a  grant-in-aid,  simply  because  "the 
money  Is  there."  .,,.»._ 

To  the  professional  grantsman,  the  bum- 
bling approach  Is  painful  and  to  the  sophlsU- 
cated  federal  official  administering  a  grant 
program,  the  rush  of  an  outstretched  hand 
\a  a  sxu'e  guarantee  of  a  tvu-ndown. 

rOUMTKN    CATEGORIES 

The  key  to  the  grant-in-aid  programs  Is 
not  in  their  diversity  but  In  their  limited 
appUcatlons  for  whUe  there  are  more  than 
UOO  "money  pots"  they  each  fall  Into  one 
of  14  categories. 

The  major  criticism  of  the  grant-in-aid 
programs  Is  their  "categorical"  nature  which 
\B  a  severe  drawback  to  those  communities 
which  may  want  something  not  specified  In 
the  federal  guidelines. 

The  14  over-aU  categories  supply  the  clue 
to  the  national  goals  which  shape  the  type 
and  amotint  of  assistance  available. 

New  Jersey's  InablUty  to  reflect  the  na- 
tional goals  is  shown  In  Its  participation  In 
the  federal  grant-in-aid  programs  where  the 
over-all  system  of  priorities  Is  rearranged  to 
put  state  highway  spending  ahead  of  aU  the 
other  categories. 

The  New  Jersey  numbers.  In  addition  to 
restructuring  the  national  goals,  show  the 
state  Is  paying  a  high  penalty  for  refusing 
to  comply,  since  It  receives  the  least  amount 
of  money  from  the  federal  government  of  aU 
the  50  states. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31.  1968 
New  Jersey  received  only  1.95  per  cent  of  aU 
federal  grant-in-aid  funds,  $416,105,000.  and 
tracing  that  amount  to  Morris  County  shows 
practically  none  of  it  ever  gets  home. 

The  national  order  of  priorities  established 
by  the  amounts  of  money  appropriated  for 
various  categories  according  to  latest  Infor- 
mation compUed  by  the  state  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  Is: 

FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS  FOR  1967-68 
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The  federal  government  with  a  broad 
brush  includes  the  money  spent  on  defense 
programs.  Including  the  Plcatlnny  Arsenal 
payroU  as  one  of  Its  major  expenditures  In 
Morris  County. 

That  the  federal  government  U  not  above 
coloring  its  largesse  Is  Indicated  by  the  in- 
clusion of  $218,920  from  Coast  Guard,  ma- 
rine, harbor  and  shore  services  and  $49,608 
as  the  county's  share  of  participating  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Morris  County  also  gets  $39,114  for  feed 
grain  direct  payments  to  the  owners  of  Its 
nonexistent  farms  and  receives  $1,536  In 
wheat  direct  payments  for  those  same  farms. 
The  Department  of  State,  the  report  Indi- 
cates, spent  $51,316  In  Morris  County  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  what  must  be  assumed 
are  foreign  service  officers,  while  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  put  another  $18,988  In 
the  local  economy  possibly  for  broadcasU 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  meat  of  the  Issue  of  how  much  Mor- 
ris County  gets  from  the  federal  government 
to  aid  local  programs  is  carefully  obscured 
behind  the  overwhelming  numbers  but  It 
breaks  down  to  very  little. 

The  clue  to  Morris  County's  participation 
Is  found  again  In  the  sUte  statistics  using  the 
per  capita  return  to  the  state. 

With  New  Jersey's  getting  the  lowest  per 
capita  return  of  all  the  states.  $59.60  each, 
against  the  national  average  of  $105.81.  the 
population  of  the  county  at  350,000  could 
only  net  about  $20  mUllon. 

The  announcements  of  grants  over  the  past 
year  from  the  office  of  Rep.  Peter  H.  B.  Pre- 
llnghuysen.  R-5th.  show  that  less  than  $6 
million  was  allocated  to  Morris  County  In- 
cluding the  expenditure  of  more  than  $1 
miUlon  for  additions  to  Plcatinny  Arsenal. 

One  argued  statistic  released  earlier  this 
year  by  the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Associa- 
tion said  It  cost  New  Jersey  $1.70  for  every 
dollar  It  received  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. ' 

SPEND    $12    FOR    SI 


Program  category 


Total,  Total, 

all  States     New  Jersey 


Pub^heilth' :  :— -  1406,221.000 

Ant wverty          ;:  1  .-- ».3". 264, 000 

NSffilSaFd: 842.802.000 

Food  distribution cJfvSr'Snn 

Unemployment  insurance 614.  /»', uuu 

Urban  development  and 

publrc  housing l^alR'Son 

Veterans'  benefits, ?2|'«i^ 

Conservation  practiew 5?I-«T'nnn 

Vocational  rehabilitation „,'??i  mS 

Chlldcare dqf'iisfiM 

Miscellaneous  programs 49i.Bbs,uuu 


$70,169,000 
103,756.000 
6.278.000 
72. 845, 000 
20.165,000 
51.808.000 
14.860,000 
10,020.000 
24.884,000 

25.041,000 
7,141,000 
1,239,000 
4, 578, 000 
3,313,000 
1,053,000 


The  Money  Tree:  $12  Will  Get  You  $1  m 

F'EDERAL    PUNDS 11 

(By  Mike  Stoddard) 

Out  of  the  more  than  $20  billion  In  fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  funds  spent  last  year.  New 
Jersey  ranked  last  In  the  amount  given  aU 
the  50  sUtes  plus  Puerto  Rico.  Morris 
County,  without  any  firm  statistics,  ranks 
among  those  which  got  the  smallest  slice  of 
the  federal  melon. 

In  the  Jungle  of  federal  statistics,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  In  Its  annual 
survey  of  federal  outlays  states  Morris 
County  received  $146,494,071  during  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

The  Information  derived  from  the  new 
federal  information  exchange  service,  how- 
ever Is  preceded  with  the  caution  that  the 
numbers  shown  are  "obligations  of  govern- 
ment administered  funds"  and  then  proceeds 
to  lump  every  penny  spent  In  or  outside  the 
county  on  programs  which  may  be  pro-rated 
on  national  programs  which  have  no  effect 
upon  the  county. 


The  truth  is  that  for  every  dollar  New  Jer- 
sey received  in  grant  funds,  it  paid  more 
than  $12.  Morris  County  with  a  larger  than 
average  per  capita  Income,  effectively  paid  its 
$12  and  got  nothing. 

That  the  county  showing  is  so  bad  Is  not 
because  the  system  of  national  priorities  has 
no  room  for  fitting  the  county's  needs  into 
the  federal  system  of  priorities  for  national 
goals   but   a   local   view   that   Ignores   those 

Preeholder  Norman  Griffiths,  acknowledged 
to  be  Morris  County's  student  of  govern- 
ment, reaches  back  Into  as  a  county  official 
to  summarily  dismiss  the  entire  federal 
grant   program   as    "a    waste   of    time    and 

effort."  ^  ^    ». 

Griffiths,  who  Is  quick  to  point  out  he  has 
no  political  bias  against  having  the  county 
get  federal,  grant-in-aid  funds,  remembered 
his  years  of  activity  as  a  local  official,  a  state 
legislator  and  of  trudging  to  Washington, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  looking  for  the 
elusive  dollars  so  sorely  needed  by  the  grow- 
ing county.  _,i». 

Now  In  his  808.  Griffiths'  voice  shakes  with 
indignation  as  he  tells  of  the  countless  trips 
and  snarls  of  red  tape  which  frustrated  his 
efforts  to  do  something  for  his  home  county. 

His  indictment  of  the  federal  grant-in-aid 
program  is  encompassing  for  he  could  find 
no  hope  that  something  could  be  done  for 
his  constituents. 

WASTE    OP   TTM« 

"It  Is  a  waste  of  time,"  Griffiths  said.  "The 
bureaucrats  only  use  that  money  to  make 
their  empires  bigger  and  give  more  Jobs  to 
their  friends." 

County  participation  In  some  programs. 
Griffiths  qtUckly  pointed  out,  was  more 
onerous  than  "doing  it  ourselves." 

He  said  the  federal  regulations  on  strings 
attached  to  the  grant  programs  made  them 
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unworkable  from  their  Inception.  The  fed- 
eral government  handbook  to  local  officials 
In  language  more  tempered,  warns,  "In  a 
sense,  a  no  strings  attached'  program  does 
not  exist." 

The  federal  government  also  warns  officials 
to  be  prepared  to  face  "red  tape,  which  may 
cause  frustrations  and  delays  for  local  offi- 
cials." 

Griffiths  disgustedly  said  the  major  draw- 
back to  the  federal  grants  was  that  "they  cost 
you  more  In  the  long  run  than  If  you  had 
done  It  without  federal  help." 

Last  year  the  Morris  County  freeholders 
defended  their  refusal  to  ask  for  federal 
funds  to  help  build  the  new  county  library. 
The  money  made  available  to  the  state 
through  a  block  grant  was  not  requested  by 
the  freeholders  because  the  library  design 
would  have  had  to  be  changed  to  meet  a 
floor  space  requirement  exceeding  those 
planned. 

Griffiths  agrees  that  the  county  should  be 
eUglble  for  additional  federal  fimds.  But  he 
once  more  pointed  at  the  reqtilrements  which 
make  the  funds  a  smaU  part  of  any  problem. 
He  recalled  one  example  of  a  federal  pro- 
gram where  the  grant,  after  being  used  in 
one  year,  left  the  county  with  the  same 
amount  to  budgeted  yearly. 

The  project.  Griffiths  said,  was  the  de- 
snagglng  of  the  Pompton  River,  where  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  gave  the  county  a 
grant  of  $50,000  the  first  year,  then  carefuUy 
wrote  Into  the  contract  a  provision  that  Mor- 
ris County  would  maintain  the  river  bed 
after  the  Initial  work  was  completed. 

He  said  the  maintenance  Item  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  as  much  each  year  as  the  orig- 
inal grant  since  the  rived  bed  changed  course 
with  each  new  rainfall. 

Griffiths  was  especially  bitter  at  the  cost 
to  the  cotinty  of  carrying  on  programs  after 
the  "feds  and  state  puU  the  rug  out  from 
xinder  us." 

He  and  the  other  freeholders  have  pub- 
licly taken  the  state  to  task  for  falling  to 
■fcfund  a  program  aimed  at  improved  dental 
health  In  school  age  children  which  Is  being 
phased  out.  but  not  by  the  county  which  has 
assumed  the  cost  with  only  a  token  payment 
from  the  state  pot. 


The  Money  Tree:  Officials  Indifferent  to 

U.S.  Goals — III 

(By  Mike  Stoddard) 

Morris  County  officials,  while  aware  of  the 

federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  have  at  best 

reluctantly  partaken  In  the  fiscal  feast.  In 

their  now  Indifference  to  the  national  goals 

spelled   out   by   the   grant-in-aid   programs, 

the  officials  led  by  the  Morris  County  Board 

of    Freeholders   may    have    Jeopardized    the 

future    of    every    one    of    the    county's    39 

municipalities. 

In  1967  Congress  passed  legislation  which 
stated  that  no  municipality  In  a  given  sec- 
tion, such  as  a  county,  will  be  given  any  fed- 
eral financial  aid  unless  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  entire  county  was  completed. 

The  cutoff  date  for  federal  aid  was  set  at 
last  October  but  It  was  recently  amended  to 
October  1969,  giving  those  municipalities  en- 
gaged in  federal  programs  a  year's  breather. 
This  year  the  Morris  County  Planning 
Board  began  working  on  a  three-year  com- 
prehensive plan,  funded  in  part  by  a  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  county's  reluctant  involvement  In 
the  futtire  of  its  municipalities  stems  again 
from  the  federal  requirements  which  place 
a  large  measure  of  Influence  on  statistics. 

The  federal  government  tises  what  It  terms 
the  "PEN"  formxila  as  determining  its  cri- 
teria for  assistance.  "PEN"  stands  for  popu- 
lation, financial  ability  and  need  for  any 
program.  As  the  least  meaningful  number 
to  assess  a  program,  the  county  population 
la  used  as  the  base. 
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up-to-the  minute  listing  of  all  federal   aid         Prellnghuysen  said  the  county,  as  a  Re 
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actlve,  found  1.271 

Roth  also  discovered  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  spending  $21  billion  Instead 
of  $17  billion  on  those  programs. 

The  monumental  detective  Job  performed 
by  Roth  and  his  staff  has  been  recorded  !n 
the  June  25.  1968  Issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  which  overnight  became  a  new 
"bible"  for  the  grantsman. 

The  Roth  Catalog,  as  it  has  become  known, 
sliced  away  the  governmental  verbiage  hid- 
ing the  programs  and  clearly  defined  who 
may  apply  for  aid,  to  whom  and  how  much 
money  each  program  sheltered.  The  Usk  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  aid  pro- 
grams are  given  In  a  variety  of  ways  which 
Include  loans,  advances,  shared  revenues, 
technical  assistance  and  outright  grants. 
Most  of  them  require  cost  sharing  and  con- 
tributions from  the  affected  municipalities 
of  the  states  In  which  they  are  located. 

Prellnghuysen  calls  the  overlapping  pro- 
grams and  lack  of  information  from  any  one 
source    "incredible.' 


He  said  the  change  of  political  climate 
would  undoubtedly  be  reflected  In  the  fu- 
ture dealings  of  the  county  with  the  federal 
establishment,  since  it  had  registered  a 
strong  pro-Nlxon  vote. 

The  Money  Tree  :  Some  Pear  Aid  Bypasses 

States — V 

(By  Mike  Stoddard) 

There  is  a  growing  suspicion  among  gov- 
ernment experts  that  the  federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  have  been  distorting  the  face 
of  America  by  fostering  an  unnatural  rela- 
tionship between  the  federal  establishment 
and  municipalities  which  completely  by- 
passes the  state. 

Among  those  students  of  intergovernmental 
relationships  is  Rep.  Peter  H.  B.  Prellng- 
huysen, R-5th  Dlst..  who  predicts  a  new  role 
for  state  government  under  the  Incoming 
Republican  administration. 

He  said  the  state  would  probably  be  given 
a  larger  part  to  play  in  the  decision-making 
process,  especially  on  how  to  make  more  ef- 
fective use  of  federal  funds  for  local  pro- 
grams. 

On  the  state  cabinet  level.  Treasurer  John 
Kervlck's  Interest  In  new  state-local  rela- 
tionships may  be  the  harbinger  of  the  new 
direction. 

As  the  custodian  of  all  federal  fimds  which 


ignoring  all  the  other     would  include  a  description  of  the  program" 
ems  affecting  the  munlc-      the  restrictions,  level  of  funding,  the  costs 

and  actual  mechanics  of  applying  for  aid. 

"As  more  and  more  programs  of  federal 
assistance  are  established,  the  amounts  of 
bureaucratic  red  tape  and  paper  work  in- 
crease proportionately,"  he  said.  "'It  is  there- 
fore, not  surprising  to  hear  of  Incidents  In 
which  local  officials  have  given  up  in  frus- 
tration attempts  to  obtain  federal  assistance 
for  local  projects,"  Prellnghuysen  added. 

Another   aspect   of   the    federal    programs 

which   annoy   him   was   noted   in   the   OEO 

tr.  ...»  Ki.  v..  catalog    of    federal    programs.    He    said    the 

to  establishing  a  system  of     feds  list  a  program  under  which  consulta^s 
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will  be  provided  by  the  government  to  mu- 
nicipalities seeking  federal  aid.  Ironically, 
Prellnghuysen  noted,  the  consultant  pro- 
gram was  never  funded. 

Morris  County's  failure  to  take  part  in  the 
federal  aid  programs  has  not  gone  unnoticed 
by  Prellnghuysen.  who  said  he  has  received 
'very  few  requests  for  help,  either  on  a 
county  or  local  level." 

The  machinery  of  his  office,  he  said,  has 
always  been  available  to  help  steer  passage 
through  the  Washington  shoals,  but  there 
have  been  almost  no  takers. 

Part  of  the  reluctance  he  ascribed  to  the 
multiplicity  of  progrtmis  offered  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  lack  of  grantsmen  on  the 
county  or  local  levels  who  have  some  fa- 
miliarity with  the  programs  offered. 

He  also  blamed  the  paucity  of  the  amounts 
granted  as  deterring  factors  in  the  never- 
ending  search  for  funds.  "The  money  is  dis- 
tributed in  such  small  packages,"  Prellng- 
huysen said,  "that  It  loses  whatever  effective- 
ness it  may  have  had." 

One  answer  he  conjectured  may  be  the 
reassessment  of  all  federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams to  channel  large  amounts  to  the  states 
instead  of  through  the  present  categorical 
approach.  * 

Terming  the  present  system  "chaos"  the 
congressman  said  the  re-evaluatlon  would 
be  "an  enormous  Job"  but  added  It  had  to 
be  done. 

The  county's  failure  to  get  more  money. 
Prellnghuysen  noted  candidly.  In  addition 
to  the  reluctance  of  the  local  offlclaU  to 
get  involved,  was  based  upon  purely  politi- 
cal considerations. 


Ills  office,  Kervlck  and  his  accounting  staff 
serve  somewhat  as  historians  for  the  grant- 
in-aid  programs  of  the  past. 

Keirvlck's  office  In  Its  yearly  preparation  of 
the  budget  and  its  fiscal  report  which  ac- 
counts for  those  funds  allocated  to  the 
tovsms.  counties  and  cities  is  as  sorely  pressed 
as  the  local  governments  for  exact  Informa- 
tion on  who  got  how  much  and  for  what. 
He  said  his  office  is  now  exploring  meth- 
ods of  keeping  the  accounts  which  would  re- 
flect federal  funds  spent  in  the  state.  Infor- 
mation he  admits  the  state  does  not  now 
have. 

The  formula  funds  given  states  are  noted 
In  the  yearly  flscal  repwrts.  Kervlck  said,  but 
individual  grants  to  local  Jurisdictions  in 
some  cases  never  pass  through  the  state 
coffers. 

'"We  would  like  to  know  what  each  pro- 
gram is  when  an  application  is  made  by  any- 
one." Kervlck  said.  '"Right  now  the  first  time 
we  know  of  many  applications  is  when  the 
federal  government  sends  us  the  money." 

Kervlclc's  understanding  of  the  reluctance 
of  many  Jurisdictions  to  participate  in  the 
federal  assistance  programs  is  based  upon  a 
longtime  exposure  to  the  realities  of  home 
rule  and  the  political  complexities  of  grants 
and  aid. 

He  admits  the  state  of  New  Jersey  as  \ 
whole  has  not  taken  full  advantage  of  federal 
funds  and  said  he  did  not  advocate  "tapping 
the  federal  government"  for  a  larger  share  of 
the  available  funds. 

His  reluctance  to  urge  in-depth  grantsman- 
ship  is  b.ised  ujxjn  his  evaluation  of  the  state 
as  a  "prosperous,  growing,  industrial  and 
commercial  state."  as  opposed  to  those  which 
have  none  of  New  Jersey's  resources  or  wealth. 
In  contrast  to  others  who  would  hit  the 
federal  government  for  any  aid  over  normal 
exi>enditureB.  Kervlck  expects  New  Jersey  to 
keep  getting  a  very  small  per  capita  return 
beci?use  of  its  relative  affiuence  and  finds  no 
fault  with  the  concept  of  helping  the  less 
fortunate  states. 

That  local  governments  have  not  taken 
part  in  the  programs,  Kervlck  said,  was 
understandable. 

"Many  municipalities  never  wanted  to  par- 
ticipate," Kervlck  said.  "They  did  not  want  to 
for  political  reasons  in  some  Instances  and 


many  Just  did  not  want  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  prying  audits  required  by  the 
federal  government  as  part  of  the  contract." 

BLOCK    grants    SEEN 

The  future  of  federal  grants.  Kervlck  said, 
will  rest  with  the  new  federal  administration. 
He  echoed  the  predictions  of  Rep.  Prellnghuy- 
sen that  some  form  of  block  grants  issued  to 
the  states  would  probably  replace  the  existing 
categorical  grants. 

He  predicted  a  tightening  of  funds,  al- 
though pointing  out  that  no  tightening  of 
federal  money  was  being  experienced  by  New 
Jersey  at  the  moment. 

The  concept  of  federal  Income  sharing, 
Kervlck  said,  has  been  advanced  by  the  In- 
coming administration  but  details  on  what 
is  involved  have  been  lacking. 

■We  definitely  would  be  interested  In  how 
the  federal  government  would  handle  In- 
come sharing,"  Kervlck  said,  "but  we  would 
want  to  know  the  details  and  that  means 
everything." 

"Most  important,"  he  said,  "we  would 
want  to  know  how  it  affects  the  state  and 
its  people.  Once  we  know  we  would  be  able 
to  consider  It  and  Its  application  to  our  prob- 
lems." 

The  one  point  on  which  Kervlck  was  cer- 
tain was  that  no  matter  wiiat  method  the 
federal  government  employs  to  distribute  Its 
aid  funds,  the  taxpayer  "will  not  be  relieved 
of  his  federal  taxes." 

His  view  of  federal  aid  Is  limited  to  greater 
efficiencies  in  distribution  of  existing  funds 
since  Income  sharing  and  block  grants  are 
still  limited  to  theoretical  applications  and 
methods. 

The  most  pressing  need  for  federal  relief, 
Kervlck  said.  Is  in  the  field  of  welfare  costs 
which  have  an  ttnpact  on  every  state  and 
municipal  government. 

He  said  the  federal  assumption  of  all  wel- 
fare programs  would  probably  save  many 
local  governments  now  reeling  under  the 
costs.  Part  of  the  saving  would  be  realized. 
lie  said,  from  the  elimination  of  substruc- 
tures to  administer  the  funds  which  are  ap- 
portioned to  the  states  and  then  to  its  gov- 
ernmental subdivisions. 

Other  than  priority  on  welfare  programs, 
Kervlck  opined  there  were  not  other  areas 
which  were  in  dire  need  of  Immediate  change. 

Por  those  municipalities  still  out  In  the 
cold  and  wanting  to  obtain  federal  funds  for 
local  projects,  Kervlck  said  the  state  wanted 
to  help. 

"The  door  is  open."  Kervlck  said,  "all  the 
machinery  is  there.  We  have  all  the  programs, 
all  they  have  to  do  Is  ask." 

He  said  the  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs  was  the  single 
most  important  step  taken  to  give  the  state 
a  larger  part  to  play  in  the  development  of 
the  municipalities. 

John  Gleeson.  head  of  the  Office  of  Com- 
munity Services,  simply  states  his  function 
.saying:  When  this  department  was  set  up 
March  1,  1967.  "grantsmanshlp  was  to  be  our 
major  function." 


The  Money   Tree:    Grantsmen  Hurdle 

Roadblocks — VI 

(By  Mike  Stoddard) 

In  marked  contrast  to  many  officials,  the 
staff  members  of  the  Office  of  Community 
Services  of  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  have  no  reservations  about  the  rights 
of  municipalities  to  seat  themselves  at  the 
federal  table  and  partake  of  the  fund  feast. 

John  Gleeson,  head  of  the  division,  notes 
the  founding  of  the  new  state  Department  of 
Conununlty  Affairs  in  March  1967  was  a  clear 
mandate  from  the  legislature  to  make  grants- 
manshlp work  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  and 
Us  political  subdivisions. 

The  Office  of  Community  Services  is  staffed 
by  the  new  breed  of  official,  the  grantsman, 
and  every  roadblock  erected  by  the  federal 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

agencies  to  protect  their  limited  funds  is 
viewed  as  a  challenge  to  their  ingenuity. 

The  staff  is  composed  primarily  of  people 
who  have  been  on  both  sides  of  the  grants- 
manshlp game  and  now  work  for  the  state. 
Road  blocks  which  would  discourage  local 
officials  are  hurdled  almost  without  effort. 

Since  the  department  was  established  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  the  office  has  obtained 
grants  worth  more  than  $100  million — 
money,  Gleeson  and  his  assistant  Herbert 
Rosen  are  quick  to  point  out,  which  has  been 
used  by  New  Jersey  municipalities  to  further 
their  programs. 

The  bulk  of  the  money  received  to  date  is 
earmarked  for  the  construction  of  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  now 
being  built  in  Newark.  The  school  will  take 
about  $75  million  while  another  $30  million 
is  allocated  to  other  projects  spread  across 
the  state. 

Even  though  the  new  department's  success 
is  startling  in  view  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished before  Its  birth,  Gleeson  and  his  staff 
view  their  efforts  as  "marginal"  because  of 
federal  funds  locked  up  by  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

At  a  roundtable  conference  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Gleeson,  Rosen  and  William  Bamka,  a 
community  service  officer  of  the  division, 
analyzed  the  federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
their  successes  and  their  failures. 

The  financial  condition  of  New  Jersey  ob- 
viously pained  them  for  their  future  is  close- 
ly tied  to  the  state's  fiscal  health. 

Under  the  existing  tax  structure  of  the 
state,  local  property  taxes  take  the  biggest 
bite,  leaving  only  29  per  cent  of  all  money 
collected  to  finance  the  entire  state  and  its 
programs. 

The  paucity  of  state  funds  for  needed 
programs,  Gleeson  said,  was  the  final  factor 
in  directing  their  grant  efforts  to  the  federal 
programs. 

The  outward  directed  effort  at  Gleeson's 
"one-stop  shopping  service."'  however,  is  a 
state  counterpart  which  also  works  out  of 
the  same  office. 

THIRTY -ONE    PROGRAMS 

In  its  most  recent  catalog  the  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs  lists  31  assistance 
programs  funded  by  the  state  either  solely 
or  in  co-operation  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Many  of  the  programs,  while  not  paying 
off  in  money  grants,  are  designed  to  give 
municipalities  services  which  would  other- 
wise act  as  a  drain  on  their  limited  treasuries. 

In  contrast  to  the  federal  catalogs  of  as- 
sistance which  only  sketch  the  highlight  of 
a  given  program,  the  community  affairs  cata- 
log tells  what  the  program  is,  Its  purpose, 
the  nature  of  the  program,  who  may  apply 
and  whom  to  contact. 

Many  of  the  state  programs  are  aimed  at 
upgrading  the  professional  status  of  munici- 
pal employes  and  some  funding  Is  involved 
In  others  which  pay  the  salaries  of  munici- 
pal employes  loaned  by  one  town  to  another 
for  specific  professional  tasks. 

The  bureau  of  training  and  recruitment 
has  Just  embarked  on  a  series  of  courses  in 
co-operation  with  state  institutions  of  high- 
er learning,  all  aimed  at  upgrading  the 
municipal  employes. 

As  another  contribution  to  local  govern- 
ments, Michael  Herbert,  director  of  the  bu- 
reau, conducts  far  ranging  employe  searches 
for  municipalities  at  no  cost. 

STATE   PROGRAMS 

Gleeson  said  the  state  plans  programs  to 
aid  the  inunlclpalities.  How  far  the  services 
can  go  win  depend  on  the  generosity  of  the 
Legislature  and  its  view  of  how  state  money 
should  be  spent. 

Por  the  present  the  Office  of  Community 
Services  has  a  clear-headed  view  of  how  to 
tap  the  federal  fund  pot,  even  listing  guide- 
lines on  how.  To  the  municipalities  wishing 
to  get  federal  aid,  Gleeson  and  his  staff  say. 
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"Call  us.  Just  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
us." 

Under  the  federal  capital  program  review, 
the  department  will  help  steer  any  appli- 
cants for  federal  aid  through  the  proper 
channels  after  making  certain  the  applica- 
tion is  In  proper  form  for  submission. 

Beyond  the  applicatlon_  Gleeson  and  his 
staff  have  a  hard  view  of  what  Is  needed  for 
successful  grantsmanshlp. 

The  first  requirement,  they  say.  Is  "a  good 
staff,  well  paid  and  able  to  keep  abreast  of 
what's  happening." 

Keeping  abreast  is  the  gathering  of  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  what  is  taking  place  In 
Washington  as  new  grant  programs  are 
passed  into  law  and  old  ones  are  updated. 

Next  in  importance.  Gleeson  said,  is  the 
reading  of  the  law  and  building  a  case  to 
present  to  the  feds. 

"What  you  have  to  do."  he  said,  "  is  make 
the  law  work  for  you." 

Successful  grantsmen.  Gleeson  recalled,  al- 
most as  soon  as  a  law  is  passed  which  au- 
thorized a  new  grant-in-aid  program,  would 
be  on  the  doorstep  of  the  administering 
agency  with  their  own  programs  and  would 
help  write  the  guidelines  which  would  gov- 
ern the  future  programs  of  other  applicants. 

In  some  Instances,  Gleeson  said,  demon- 
stration projects  could  be  coaxed  out  of  the 
federal  government  simply  because  someone 
was  inventive  enough  to  think  of  a  new  ap- 
proach  to  solving  an  old  problem. 

The  faults  of  the  federal  programs,  accord- 
ing to  Gleeson,  Rosen  and  Bamka  are  echoes 
of  every  complaint  voiced  by  other  officials, 
but  the  Trenton  group  Is  more  keenly  aware 
of  the  national  goals  shaping  the  federal  pro- 
grams. 

The  Interest  in  the  future  direction  of  fed- 
eral aid  is  masked  by  their  overwhelming 
concern  to  do  what  can  be  done  under  exist- 
ing restrictions. 

Rosen_  voicing  their  concern  said,  "every 
year  it  is  costing  the  municipalities  more 
and  more  to  stay  where  they  are.  They  have 
to  be  helped  now." 

That  other  means  of  aiding  municipalities 
and  other  levels  of  government  exist  are  not 
overlooked  but  there  the  approaches  are 
more  unusual. 

State  Skilled  as  Grantsman — VII 
(By  Mike  Stoddard) 

The  Department  of  Commulty  Affairs,  in- 
terpreting its  formation  as  mandate  to  show 
its  skills  in  grantsmanshlp,  has  returned 
more  than  $100  million  to  the  state  in  less 
than  two  years. 

Part  of  its  success  is  attributable  to  its 
aggressive  enthusiasm  and  another  part  to  Its 
up-to-the  minute  flow  of  information. 

Elmer  Relnthaler,  deputy  to  Assistant 
Commissioner  Gregory  Garrell,  surrounded 
by  masses  of  statistical  information,  waves 
most  of  it  into  oblivion  calling  it.  "propa- 
ganda." 

Relnthaler.  although  endorsing  the  state's 
enlarged  role  in  aiding  the  communities.  Is 
doubtful  of  its  future  success  unless  the  en- 
tire tax  structure  of  the  state  is  changed. 

He  cited  the  state's  small  income  as  29.7 
per  cent  of  all  local  collections  and  said  the 
money  compounded  the  difficulties  of  admin- 
istering any  large  scale  programs  since  New 
Jersey,  in  addition  to  receiving  the  smallest 
amount  of  federal  aid  of  all  the  states,  also 
had  the  fewest  number  of  employes  per 
capita  of  any  of  the  states. 

He  said  the  municipalities  In  their  search 
for  outside  financial  assistance  usually  over- 
l(X>ked  private  sources,  such  as  foundations 
and  voluntary  agency  funds  accumulated  by 
United  Fund  and  Red  Peather  drives. 

He  noted  that  the  entire  public  health 
budget  for  the  Unlt.ed  States  was  about  $1 
billion,  while  thousands  of  voluntary  fund- 
raising  organizations  collected  more  than 
that  every  year. 
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In  Morris  Covtitj  alone  the  ciirrent  United 
Pund  drl^e  to  support  In  part  some  34  agen- 
cies la  over  the  tl  million  mark. 

The  nonprofit  foundatioD*,  Relnthaler  said, 
have  been  overlooked  by  most  governmental 
units  as  possible  sources  for  funds.  "The 
money  is  tbere,  It's  simply  tbat  no  one  goes 
after  It,"  he  said. 

Relntbaler's  aasessment  of  the  situation  Is 
a  reflection  of  ttie  current  interest  In  founda- 
tions which,  according  to  the  Foundation 
Center  of  New  Tork,  have  assets  of  \more 
than  $20  blUlon  spread  among  more  than 
20,000  foundations.  ^ 

The  largest  of  them  all,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, has  drawn  a  great  deal  of  attention  In 
recent  headllnea  because  of  Its  flnnnrtfti  con- 
tributions to  Kew  York  City's  educatlonl^ 
system. 

Orants  to  Ne^  Jersey  for  studies  and  pro- 
grams aimed  at  education  from  Ford  are  to 
be  found  In  th«  pages  of  the  annual  fiscal 
report  and  a  ke^  to  foundation  grants  can  be 
found  In  the  words  of  one  spokesman  who 
said  It  must  fill  two  conditions,  "experimen- 
tation first  and  visibility  second." 

Robect  Seaver;of  the  Ford  Foundation  dis- 
claims .^y  ability  to  speak  for  his  founda- 
tion but  years  of  grantamanshlp  practiced 
on  both  sides  cif  tbe  fence  give  him  some 
authority  on  foiindatlon  thinking. 

SmtSSED    DIVEKSTTT 

Seaver  Initially  stresses  the  diversity  of  the 
foiindatlons.  noting  that  by  underwritten 
agreement  mant  limit  their  grants  to  pre- 
vent competition  for  any  one  program  from 
a  variety  of  aourbes. 

On  the  use  of  foundations  by  local  govern- 
ments, Seaver  sfnlled  as  he  recalled,  "local 
people  don't  ap{iear  to  take  advantage  of  all 
the  opportunttlee  available  to  them." 

Part  of  their  Reluctance,  Seaver  said,  may 
be  traced  to  corporate  structures  of  tbe  gov- 
ernmental unit,  but  recalled  again  that  moat 
proposals  emanating  from  governments  were 
"not"  experimental  or  could  serve  as  pilot 
projects  which  cpuld  have  widespread  appli- 
cations In  other  kreas. 

Another  key  ti>  foundation  grants.  Seaver 
pointed  out,  wals  the  prospect  of  it  being 
successfully  duplicated  by  others  without 
additional  foiin^atlon  ninds. 

"A  foundation  Is  not  able  to  fund  all 
worthy  causes,"]  he  said,  "so  it  looks  for 
maximum  leverage  on  minimum  resources 
and  is  Interesteli  in  those  programs  which 
will  avoid  permanent  dependency." 

One  of  his  reci>mmendatlons  for  obtaining 
funds  for  local  {projects,  Seaver  said,  was  for 
the  municipalities  to  broaden  their  partner- 
ships with  local  I  universities. 

The  universities,  Seaver  explained,  have 
years  of  experience  in  grantsmanshlp,  deriv- 
ing almost  all  tlielr  funds  from  private  and 
government  sources. 

They  also  havk  the  ability  to  utilize  the 
services  of  their  )racultle3  with  high  levels  of 
expertise  on  mo^t  pressing  social  problems, 
and  finally  view  problems  In  their  area-wide 
context,  he  said.  I 

The  financial  Structure  of  the  university, 
Seaver  noted,  in  kbarp  contrast  to  most  gov- 
ernmental unitsj  Is  set  up  to  spend  money 
for  specific  progijams. 

The  plus  faclbr  of  municipal-university 
programs.  Seaven  •  •  •  municipalities  which 
make  it  dlSBcult  kor  them  to  take  grants  for 
specific  uses,  since  their  finances  must  all 
come  through  t^eir  general  funds. 

Thx  Monxt  Tke^;  Locai.  Governments  Miss 
BVEST — Vni 

(By  ^ke  Stoddard) 

The  consensus!  at  practically  every  source 
of  funds  for  aid  \o  local  governments  Is  that 
the  local  govern^nents  themselves  have  not 
utilized  the  resources  available  to  them. 

Their  InaWlity  to  cope  with  their  growing 
problems,  the  experts  agree,  again  is  due  prl- 
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marlly  to  tbe  local  govemm«ats'  failure  to 
attract  and  pay  w«U-t3tUn«d,  entbustastlc 
staff  members. 

In  Morris  Ooxinty,  the  local  governing 
bodies  have  been  carrying  the  added  biirden 
of  a  county  government  which  has  turned  Its 
back  on  outside  help,  preferring  to  pay  for 
all  Its  needs  out  of  the  tax  moneys  collected 
from  the  resident  property  owners. 

On  tbe  state  level,  the  pksst  years  of  In- 
activity In  fiscal  matters  letft  the  state  under- 
staffed, unable  to  pay  civil  servant  salaries 
out  of  the  small  percentage  of  money  whloh 
reaches  the  state  treasury. 

The  federal  government,  now  writhing  In 
the  oolls  of  serpentine  grant-in-aid  programs 
whloh  overlap  to  the  point  where  they  are 
unresponsive  to  local  needs,  is  about  to  make 
a  dismaying  stirvey  of  Its  own  Inability  to 
help  the  states  which  pay  tbe  taxes  to  sup- 
port those  programs. 

The  last  untapped  resource,  private  capital, 
is  slowly  being  brought  Into  the  vortex  of 
government,  for  those  confronted  with  the 
problems  of  urban  living  believe  the  busi- 
ness oommunlty  of  the  country  has  helped 
create  many  of  the  problems  and  at  the  same 
time  has  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for 
them. 

As  the  population  has  moved  to  be  close  to 
Its  jobs,  ttie  problems  of  every  community 
have  grown  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of 
people  clustering  inside  the  communities. 

F^inotlonal  disbanding  of  arbitrary  mu- 
nicipal boundary  lines  has  been  advanced 
by  some  as  one  method  of  achieving  better 
performance  for  a  given  tax  dollar,  while 
others  have  called  for  more  reglonallzatlon 
of  all  facilities  affecting  the  health,  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  residents. 

Commissioner  Paul  Ylvlaaker  of  the  De- 
partment of  Community  afialrs  has  been  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence  In  tbe  field  of  grants- 
manshlp, as  an  officer  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  as  a  public  ofBctal. 

His  opinion  of  local  governments'  failure  to 
obtain  funds  from  the  federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  or  other  sources  Is  that  the  local 
governments  have  not  failed  but  rather  have 
been  failed  by  higher  echelons  of  government 
which  possess  the  expertise  local  officials  lack. 

Yivlsaker,  pointing  at  the  tax  structure  of 
New  Jersey,  calls  for  a  complete  overhaul 
which  would  give  the  state  a  tax  base  capable 
of  growing  with  the  economy  so  the  rate  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  would  remain  stable. 

The  federal  grant  structure,  Yivlsaker  said, 
will  have  to  be  changed  to  allow  the  states  to 
have  a  larger  voice  In  how  it  will  develop. 

The  method  of  grants  would  Increase  the 
state  aid  allocations  and  make  the  state  a 
more  equal  partner  In  the  never  ending  battle 
to  solve  the  growing  problems  of  population 
preesxires. 

SOME  ELIMINATCO 

states  which  have  not  taken  any  substan- 
tial positions  to  improve  their  own  tax  ef- 
forts and  Insure  performance  would  be  elimi- 
nated from  any  further  participation,  be  said. 

"The  state  would  have  to  demonstrate  its 
competence  to  stay  In  the  partnership."  he 
said.  "There  would  be  no  point  to  giving  more 
money  to  states  which  do  not  make  any  ef- 
fort to  increase  their  own  effectiveness." 

He,  like  many  others,  was  critical  of  the 
existing  grant-in-aid  programs  of  the  federal 
government  which  sent  "bureaucrats  to  talk 
to  bureaucrats." 

Ranging  across  the  wide  spectrum  of  pro- 
grams,  Yivlsaker  said  a  major  effort  will  have 
to  be  made  to  "flush  out  the  Inaccuracies"  of 
federal  statistics  and  discover  the  "arbitrary 
allotments,"  hidden  in  the  federal  programs. 

MORAL  OBUGATION 

The  new  partnership  with  private  Industry 
is  based,  Yivlsaker  said,  upon  indxistrles' 
"moral  obligation,"  to  help  solve  some  of  the 
problems. 

Its  most  important  obligation,  he  said,  was 
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for  industry  to  take  action  to  add  to  the 
housing  stock  of  the  state. 

He  (Minted  out  that  many  of  the  suburban 
housing  units  could  only  be  afforded  by  high- 
paid  employes  and  the  lower  paid  employes 
were  forced  to  live  In  the  already  short  sup- 
ply of  low  and  middle  Income  housing,  most 
of  It  clustered  In  the  state's  decaying  cities. 

The  new  housing  would  give  new  life  to 
the  suburbs,  Yivlsaker  opined,  and  coupled 
with  a  new  tax  structure  for  the  state,  make 
the  coming  years  good  ones  in  which  to  be 
alive. 
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HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILI.INOX8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emi- 
nent Senator  of  the  French  Republic, 
Georges  Portmann,  also  distinguished  as 
one  of  Europe's  eminent  physicians  and 
presently  serving  as  President  of  the 
French  Association  for  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity, recently  wrote  in  the  March  8 
issue  of  Le  Figaro  the  following  comment 
about  President  Nixon's  relationship  to 
Western  Europe. 

Coming  &s  it  does  from  a  longstanding 
delegate  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  spokesmen 
for  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Senator  Port- 
mann's  remarks  have  special  meaning  for 
the-Unlted  States. 
Here  is  the  text  of  his  comments : 
[From  Le  Figaro,  Mar.  8,  1969] 
Nixon  Reopens  Transatlantic  Dialog 
(By   Oeorges   Portmann,   Senator   from   the 
Glronde,  President  of  the  French  Associa- 
tion for  the  Atlantic  Community) 
At  the  height  of  a  serlovis  controversy  In 
Europe  on  the  Common  Market  and  the  At- 
lantic Alliance,  President  Nixon  came  to  tell 
the  old  Continent  that  "the  United  States  is 
determined  to  listen  to  Its  NATO  partners 
with  a  new  attentlveness."  This  Is,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  positive  results  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
trip  to  tbe  principal  European  capitals  and 
should    encourage    the    allied    countries   of 
Western  Europe  to  unite  and  to  open  a  dialog 
with  the  United  States  profitable  to  all  of 
them. 

The  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Nixon  to  the 
Permanent  NATO  Council  at  Brussels  de- 
serves to  be  studied  and  analyzed.  It  gives 
the  Europeans  the  guarantees  they  had  a 
right  to  request,  and  it  implies  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  wants  to  lay  Itself 
open  to  certain  types  of  criticism  on  the 
part  of  its  allies.  So  the  F>re8ident  of  the 
United  States  said  he  was  convinced  that  his 
country  should — in  his  own  words — lecture 
its  European  partners  less  and  give  greater 
attention  to  what  they  think. 

Continuous  political  consultation  among 
fifteen  allied  countries  has  been,  and  Is,  one 
of  the  essential  featiu-es  of  NATO.  President 
Nixon  did  not  hesitate  to  allude  to  the  feel- 
ing which  exists  In  some  Bxiropean  quarters 
that  too  often  the  United  States  Informs  its 
partners  only  of  what  It  has  decided  to  do, 
Instead  of  consulting  them  before  hand.  The 
new  "master"  of  the  White  Hovise  stated  that 
genuine  consultation  consisted  in  cooperat- 
ing before  acting,  and  not  In  securing  the 
approval  of  a  umiateral  action.  He  added  that 
this  consultation  should  take  place  In  both 
directions. 

To  concretize  his  words.  Mr.  Nixon  under- 
took the  pledge  that  he  would  consult  the 
NATO  countries  thoroughly  before  and  dur- 
ing any  negotiation  directly  affecting  their 


interests.  That  Is  enough  to  reassure  those 
who  are  afraid  of  direct  negotiations  between 
Washington  and  Moscow.  Some  will  say  that 
these  are  only  words,  but  nobody  can  deny 
that  the  United  States  Is  seeking  to  reestab- 
lish an  atmosphere  of  tr\ist.  It  Is  up  to  the 
Europeans  to  take  up  the  dialog  and  to  make 
use  of  it  for  the  future  of  the  Western  World. 

President  Nixon's  trip  to  Europe  U  an  act 
of  faith  In  transatlantic  cooperation.  The 
distinguished  visitor  summed  up  his  thinking 
as  follows: 

■  As  NATO  Is  entering  Into  Its  third  decade, 
I  see  for  it  a  posslbUlty  of  being,  even  more 
than  before,  a  rampart  of  peace,  the  maker 
o£  new  ways  of  association  and  a  dynamic 
forum  for  new  Ideas  and  new  technologies 
appropriate  to  enriching  the  life  of  our 
people." 

No  peace-loving  E^uropean  can  remain  In- 
different to  this  appeal  for  Intensification  of 
the  bonds  among  countries  defending  the 
same  freedoms.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  emphasized  that  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
must  pool  not  only  its  weapons  but  also  Its 
brains.  Though  tbe  French  Government  de- 
cided no  longer  to  have  Its  armed  forces  form 
an  integral  part  of  NATO,  we  can  hope  that 
he  win  appreciate  the  need  for  stepped-up 
political  consultation  among  allies.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said :  "No  nation  has  a  monopoly 
of  wisdom." 
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ADDRESS  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
CHARLES  H.  SILVER  AT  THE  1968 
ALFRED  E.  SMITH  MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION  DINNER 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rotary 
Club  of  South  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  produces 
a  club  bulletin  for  its  members  to  keep 
them  informed  of  club  activities;  and 
featured  in  the  bulletin  for  this  week  is 
an  excellent  statement  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues: 

Those  of  you  who  read  your  newspapers 
probably  saw  where  the  film  "I  Am  Curious 
(Yellow)"  has  Just  completed  a  smash-run 
off  Broadway  and  Is  now  scheduled  to  be 
shown  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  film,  ap- 
parently sanctioned  by  the  sick  minds  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  shows  a  young 
couple  m  various  acts  of  sexual  relations.  Is 
being  sponsored  and  promoted  by  Grove 
Press.  Grove  Press,  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est purveyors  of  pornography,  has  been 
flooding  the  newstanda  In  the  past  several 
years" vwlth  pornographic  publications.  They 
are  apparently  immune  to  prosecution  due 
to  decisions  rendered  by  said  Supreme  Court. 

Without  viewing  the  film,  one  needs  only 
to  examine  their  publications,  such  as. 
Evergreen  Magazine,  the  paperback  entitled 
'The  Pearl",  etc.,  to  know  that  they  would 
not  sponsor  anything  unices  It  were  porno- 
graphic. If  I  were  a  dedicated  Communist,  I 
would  channel  every  dollar  I  could  get  my 
hands  on  to  support  these  people  in  their 
magnificent  efforts  to  destroy  morality  and 
therewith,  religion. 

The  permissiveness  and  apathy  of  the 
American  public  Is  permitting  this  scum  to 
promote  the  Kremlin's  planned  takeover  from 
within  by  destroying  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
society  and  with  it  the  wlU  to  resist.  At 
this  point  in  history,  the  greatest  service 
that  Rotary  International  could  render 
would  be  a  vigorous  program  aimed  at  expos- 
ing this  degenerate  philosophy,  eliminating 
its  pxirveyors,  and  strengthening  the  moral 
fiber  of  our  youth  through  the  God  and 
Country  concept.  Otherwise,  there  will  soon 
be  no  Rotary  International,  Klwanls,  et  al. 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  23d  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Alfred  E.  Smith  Me- 
morial Foundation  occurred  on  October 
16,  1968,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Charles  H.  SUver.  This  annual 
non-political  event,  always  held  shortly 
before  election  day,  has  become  a  tradi- 
tion in  offering  a  unique  opportunity  for 
major  candidates  to  be  seen  and  heard. 
Last  fall's  dirmer  was  attended  by  Presi- 
dential candidates,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
and  Richard  M.  Nixon— now  our  Presi- 
dent. The  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  made  an  un- 
announced appearance  at  the  dinner. 

It  was  indeed  appropriate  that  in  a 
Presidential  election  year  the  guest  of 
honor  ■w&s  former  Postmaster  General 
James  A.  Farley  whose  own  career  spans 
the  period  from  the  days  of  the  "Happy 
Warrior"  to  the  present. 

The  Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial  Foun- 
dation Diimer,  which  raises  funds  to  aid 
the  poor,  sick  and  underprivileged,  was 
organized  originally  at  the  urging  of  the 
late  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  who,  in 
the  manner  of  Governor  Smith,  was 
deeply  concerned  about  human  suffering. 
The  tradition  was  carried  on  last  fall  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Terence  J.  Cooke, 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  who  has  re- 
cently been  designated  as  Cardinal  by 
Pope  Paul  VI. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  address  which  the 
Honorable  Charles  H.  Silver,  the  chair- 
man, delivered  at  the  Alfred  E.  Smith 
Memorial  Foundation  Dinner  on  October 
16, 1968: 

Address  by  Hon.  Charles  H.  Silver,  Chair- 
man, AT  THE  Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial 
Foundation  Dinner,  October  16,  1968 
His  Eminence,  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman, 
has  entrusted  to  us  a  magnificent  heritage 
and   a   sacred   mission   which   we   carry   on 
tonight. 

At  this  time,  my  friends,  I  ask  that  you 
please  rise  In  silent  prayer  and  tribute  to  His 
Eminence.  Thank  you. 

It  was  His  Eminence  who  initiated  this 
annual  convocation  of  minds  and  hearts  to 
recall,  from  the  perspective  of  our  times,  the 
"Happy  Warrior"  whose  bright  memory  in- 
spires us  to  continue  his  crusades  of  hope 
and  courage  against  Ignorance  and  hate — the 
dream  he  cherished — Impossible  In  his  time — 
still  unreached  In  ours — of  brotherhood  and 
peace  among  men. 

The  years  have  dimmed  none  of  the  lustre 
of  his  love  for  those  he  called  the  conamon 
people — the  victories  against  bigotry  he  won, 
even  in  defeat — the  covenant  he  made,  vrtth- 
out  compromise,  to  lift  the  heads  and  hearts 
of  men  higher  than  the  orbit  of  the  ordinary 
...  so  that  they  might  walk  tall — equal  with 
all — €Uid  humbly — and  Justly — ^In  the  sight  of 
God. 

Today,  many  decades  beyond,  we  look  back 
with  admiration  and  wonder — we  "Look  at 
the  record"  of  that  great  American  In  whose 
name    this   foundation   was   bom — and    In 


whose  deeds  we  can  take  pride — yes — more 
tham  pride — example — and  Inspiration. 

Ideals — as  lofty  as  those  for  which  he 
lived — will  never  die  as  long  as  we  gather  to 
honor  the  name  of  Alfred  E.  Smith. 

This  Is  our  twenty-third  annual  dinner. 
Time  has  turned  many  a  momentous  page 
In  the  last  quarter  century.  The  world  has 
rolled  through  blood  and  flame,  tragedy  and 
triumph.  We  have  smelled  the  stench  of 
genocide.  We  have  heard  the  screams  of  the 
Innocent.  We  have  seen  rockets  rise  to  nudge 
the  moon. 

And  even  as  our  world  totters  on  the  brink 
of  destruction,  we  witness  the  struggle  of 
civilization  to  redeem  itself  in  areas  of  social 
Justice,  health,  education  and  Intellectual 
emancipation . 

What  years  they  have  been! 
And  what  men  have  emerged  from  them  I 
Such  leaders  of  thought  and  action  as  grace 
our  dais  tonight — President  Johnson.  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  Vice  President  Nixon, 
Senator  Javlts,  Governor  Rockefeller,  Mayor 
Lindsay — and,  most  particularly,  our  guest 
of  honor,  that  noble  humanitarian  and  no- 
table citizen  of  the  world,  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Parley. 

They  are  leaders  in  the  human  parish  that 
fuses  men  of  all  faiths  In  search  for  a  way  of 
life  to  ease  the  tensions  of  today  and  to  meet 
the  trials  of  tomorrow. 

They  are  leaders — and  followers,  too,  of 
those  who  minister  to  the  human  spirit — 
those  men  of  God  who  give  us  the  strength 
to  carry  on  despite  seemingly  overwhelming 
odds — despite  the  rage  and  riot  In  our  streets 
and  the  bitterness  and  bloodshed  between 
men  and  nations. 

If  there  Is  hope  at  all,  it  la  the  shining 
symbol  of  our  beloved  host  who  stands  in 
the  place  of  a  departed  prince  and  wears  weU 
the  mantle  of  his  office — that  man  of  imtlr- 
Ing  strength  and  exalted  vision — guide  and 
friend  and  guardian  of  the  faith — His  Excel- 
lency, Archbishop  Terence  J.  Cooke. 

We  can  look  to  the  wisdom  and  integrity 
of  such  men  to  draw  a  firm,  clean  line  be- 
tween the  frontiers  of  freedom  and  the  bor- 
ders of  bigotry  and  say  to  the  fear-makers, 
the  war-mongers,  the  rabble-rousers  and  the 
demagogues  .  .  .  "So  far  shall  you  go — but  no 
farther." 

Yes,  whether  It  be  a  distant  outpost  In  Sai- 
gon— or  the  smoldering  barricades  of 
Prague — or  the  bloodstained  pavements  of 
our  cities — let  us  not  shirk  our  duty.  Let 
us  peer  into  the  gathering  darkness  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  and  motives,  the  good  and 
the  evil — and  to  take  our  stand  and  say:  "So 
far  shall  you  go — but  no  farther." 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  choose  be- 
tween progress  and  extinction.  The  time  must 
not  pass  without  our  making  that  choice. 

The  atomic  age  has  produced  a  deadly 
power  which  our  faith  can  convert  into  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  If  we  fall  now,  we 
condemn  the  future  to  chaos  and  fear. 

We  have  seen  the  fruits  of  violence  on 
every  hand.  We  have  lived  with  terror, 
created  by  weapons  of  unimaginable  con- 
sequences for  which  no  adequate  defense 
exists. 

And  yet,  this  fearful  force  can  be  made  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  ultimate  exaltation  of 
humanity. 

Be  not  deceived.  The  days  ahead  will  damn 
the  world  to  destruction  or  deliver  It  to 
peace. 

And  when  peace  comes  again,  let  us  be 
Buie  that  the  bllUons  which  went  for  planes 
and  guns  will  go  Into  medical  research  and 
housing  and  schools  and  every  worthwhile 
project  to  keep  men  at  work  and  replace 
poverty  with  health,  opportunity  and  pros- 
perity for  all. 

Our  first  obligation  is  to  create  a  universal 
merging  of  minds  and  hearts. 

Brotherhood  must  become  something  more 
sincere  than  mere  ^ords — and  politics. 
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CF    NEW    YORK 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

customed  vigor  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  En- 
couragement was  lent  to  other  school 
districts  to  delay  cooperation  or  submis- 
sion of  their  plans  to  desegregate.  That 
has  been  HEW's  share. 

A  third  chapter  has  been  written  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Working  with  major  construction  com- 
panies and  construction  trade  unions 
which  have  often  barred  certain  elements 
of  American  society  from  participation, 
major  highway  contracts  were  used  to 
force  compliance  with  the  laws.  Before 
acquiring  such  contracts,  major  firms 
had  to  show  compliance  with  these  laws. 
This  restriction  has  recently  been  re- 
moved. 

Now  the  Chainnan  of  the  Equal  Op- 
portunity Commission  is  grilled  and 
threatened  because  he  seeks  to  hold  open 
the  door  to  economic  opportunity  to  those 
most  in  need  of  a  chance. 

So  many  have  huffed  and  puffed  for  so 
long  about  jobs  and  regular  income 
bringing  new  dignity,  that  I  find  these 
recent  acts  puzzling  in  the  extreme.  If  we 
slam  the  door  to  employment  shut  in  the 
faces  of  these  citizens,  then  we  are  truly 
blighting  their  hopes  and  denying  them 
their  share  in  our  American  dream. 


ApHl  2,  1969    I     ^pril  2,  1969 


THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
PEARY  EXPEDITION 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  6 
marks  an  anniversary  which  is  deserving 
of  special  recognition.  Easter  Sunday  is 
the  60th  anniversary  of  Adm.  Robert  E. 
Peary's  successful  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole. 

The  last  surviving  member  of  that  ex- 
pedition is  Rear  Adm.  Donald  B.  Mac- 
Millan,  who  at  95  years  is  enjoying  his 
retirement  by  the  waters  of  Cape  Cod 
Bay  in  Provincetown.  Mass.  In  his  own 
right  a  remarkable  man,  Admiral  Mac- 
Millan  has  filled  his  life  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  exploration — the  lure  pf  the  un- 
known that  brought  him  to  j«n  Peary's 
expedition.  It  spurred  him  to  lead  polar 
expeditions  on  an  almost  annual  basis 
until  he  was  84  years  old. 

There  is  something  we  can  all  learn 
from  the  triumph  that  was  the  Peai-y 
expedition's  when  they  became  the  first 
men  to  set  foot  on  the  North  Pole. 

Many  men  had  set  out  before  them  but 
had  faltered  when  the  going  became  too 
diflacult.  Some  paid  for  their  efforts  with 
their  lives.  Peary,  who  had  attempted  the 
feat  twice  before,  had  failed,  but  per- 
severed and  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
Pole. 

Peary  and  his  men  set  out  to  do  what 
other  men  had  been  unable  to  achieve. 
The  elements  were  harsh,  men  suffered 
the  agonies  of  severe  frostbite.  At  times 
it  seemed  that  they,  too,  were  to  be 
turned  back.  Of  the  24  men  who  started 
out  from  the  S.S.  Roosevelt  at  the  Arctic 


staging  point  on  March  1,  1909,  only  six 
reached  the  North  Pole  on  April  6,  1909. 
They  included  Peary,  four  Eskimos  and 
a  Negro,  Matthew  A.  Henson.  « 

Each  was  inspired  by  his  own  motives 
and  by  their  common  bond  of  courage 
and  perseverance.  They  had  to  overcome 
adversities  and  achieved  what  many  oth- 
ers could  not. 

Each  American  should  take  notice  of 
the  bravery,  courage,  determination,  per- 
severance, and  strength  of  spirit  dis- 
played by  Admiral  MacMillan  and  other 
members  of  the  expedition.  We  must 
apply  them  to  the  challenges  of  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  legacy  and 
the  challenge  that  Admiral  MacMillan 
and  the  Peary  expedition  have  given  to 
us  al]. 


EULOGY  TO  DWIGHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 


OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31. 1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
mourn  the  passing  of  a  great  and  beloved 
American,  a  victorious  general  and  a 
President  who  strove  for  peace.  We  honor 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  for  a  lifetime 
of  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  "duty,  honor, 
and  country." 

President  Eisenhower,  a  son  of  Amer- 
ica's heartland,  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  world  with  the  American 
vision  of  tolerance,  freedom,  and  com- 
passion. 

His  memory  will  be  honored  as  much 
for  his  character  as  for  his  deeds.  The 
qualities  which  made  him  a  great  man 
were  those  that  have  made  America  a 
great  Nation:  Courage,  integrity,  vision, 
compassion,  and  loyalty. 

He  was  a  President  above  partisan 
politics;  a  general  whose  main  concern 
was  peace;  a  man  at  once  kind,  gentle, 
and  stern  in  his  pursuit  of  the  right.  He 
was  calm,  judicious,  determined,  hopeful, 
idealistic.  Americans  tnisted  and  loved 
him,  not  because  he  was  a  great  man, 
but  because  he  was  a  good  man.  Thor- 
oughly American,  he  elicited  pride  in 
America. 

He  enjoyed  more  widespread  popular 
support  than  any  public  figure  In  modem 
American  history. 

His  simple  nobility  never  left  him.  His 
humor  and  humility  were  constant.  First 
and  foremost  he  was  a  down-to-earth 
American  who  treated  everyone  alike, 
whatever  their  station  in  life.  This  unique 
humility  graced  his  enduring  warmth 
and  friendliness.  It  was  as  if  everyone  of 
us  were  a  member  of  his  closest  family 
for  whom  he  had  a  fatherly  concern. 

We  will  cherish  his  memory  for  as  long 
as  the  qualities  he  possessed  are  valued 
by  men  of  goodwill. 

We  citizeas  of  Hawaii  have  even  more 
reason  to  honor  his  memory,  for  it  was 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  who 
signed  into  law  that  bill  which  made 
Hawaii  the  50th  State  of  this  great 
Union. 


To  his  grieving  widow,  our  former  First 
Lady,  Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  to  members 
of  his  family,  I  extend  deepest  sympathy 
and  heartfelt  condolences  for  the  people 
of  Hawaii  and  for  myself  personally. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  over  a  million  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian descent  observed  the  51st  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania.  For  over  two  decades 
after  independence,  in  1918,  the  Lith- 
uanians made  tremendous  strides  toward 
improving  their  nation;  but,  their  free- 
dom was  short  lived.  Since  1940,  3  million 
Lithuanians  have  lived  under  the  op- 
pressive rule  of  communism  and  while 
these  people  cannot  celebrate  their  own 
day  of  independence  it  is  for  us  to  re- 
member and  commemorate  their  cher- 
ished day  of  freedom. 

I  have  as  a  part  of  my  constituency 
many  fine  American-Lithuanians  who 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  our  country.  They 
are  faithful  to  publicly  mark  their  home- 
land's day  of  independence.  In  this  con- 
nection I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Schenectady  Gazette  titled  "Lithuania's 
Tragedies  Recalled." 

It  is  also  my  pleasure  this  year  to 
have  nominated  twp  fine  young  men  of 
Lithuanian  descent  to  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy.  I  am  honored  to  include 
a  resolution  concerning  those  nomina- 
tions presented  at  this  year's  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  celebration  in  Albany, 
N.Y.  which  was  signed  by  89  American- 
Lithuanians. 

The  letter  and  resolution  follow*-  ___ 
Lithuania's  Tragedies  Recalled 
Editor.  Gazette: 

As  one  looks  over  the  pages  of  history  of 
Russia,  it  becomes  quite  obvious  that  the 
rulers  of  that  country  have  always  prevented 
the  people  of  eastern  Europe  from  enjoying 
peace,  freedom,  and  a  better  way  of  life.  As 
an  example,  let's  see  how  they  treated  the 
people  of  Lithuania. 

Prom  the  time  the  Lithuanians  were  force- 
fully put  under  Russian  rule  In  the  late  18th 
century,  until  a  few  years  before  the  out- 
break of  war  In  1914,  the  Czars  did  nothing 
but  take  repressive  measures  against  them. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  persecuted, 
the  Lithuanian  language  was  forbidden  to  be 
taught  In  public  schools,  and  all  publication 
of  newspapers  and  books  In  the  Lithuanian 
language  was  forbidden.  Despite  the  risks  in- 
volved, Lithuanian  books  and  periodicals 
were  printed  in  East  Prussia  and  the  United 
States,  and  then  smuggled  Into  Lithuania. 
Homes  became  hidden  schools  where  parents 
taught  their  children  how  to  read  and  write 
their  native  language. 

Two  uprisings  against  the  Czars  ended  in 
failure,  but  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War,  that  their  hopes  and  dreams 
became  a  reality. 

On  Peb.  16,  1918,  with  their  homeland  oc- 
cupied by  the  German  Imperial  Army  and 
Russia  torn  apart  by  political  turmoil,  the 
people  of  Lithuania  declared  their  independ- 
ence. They  were  not  alone  in  their  fight  for 
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freedom  as  the  people  of  Poland,  Finland, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  Joined  In  the  struggle  to 
break  away  from  Russian  rule. 

Despite  all  treaties  made  to  respect  the 
integrity  and  Independence  of  Lithuania,  the 
masters  of  the  "new"  Russia,  the  Soviet 
Union,  launched  a  massive  Invasion  on  June 
15,  1940,  and  quickly  occupied  the  country. 
The  expression,  "man  inhumanity  to  man," 
would  be  the  best  way  to  describe  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Soviets  to  convert  the  Lithu- 
anians to  communism  and  the  Soviet  way  of 
life. 

The  Communist  Party  became  the  only  po- 
litical party  permitted  to  function.  To 
strengthen  their  grip  on  the  population,  mass 
arrests  of  those  who  opposed  the  "new  order" 
quickly  followed.  Since  the  Communists  do 
not  recognize  the  existence  of  God.  a  ruth- 
less attack  on  religion  was  initiated  in  order 
to  convert  the  people  to  atheism. 

The  German  Invasion  of  Russia  on  June  22, 
1941,  temporarily  halted  the  Soviet  plans  for 
Lithuania.  Captured  documents  of  the  So- 
viet Secret  Police  revealed  that  34,260  people 
were  arrested  and  deported  to  Siberia,  dur- 
ing the  two-week  period  Just  prior  to  the 
German  attack. 

The  Russians  also  perpetrated  atrocities 
before  fleeing  Lithuania.  In  a  forest  near  the 
city  of  Kaunas,  for  example,  piles  of  un- 
burled  corpses  numbering  5,740  were  found. 
Among  them  were  15  priests. 

As  the  Nazi  Army  began  their  retreat  to 
Germany  in  1944.  the  Red  Army  once  again 
occupied  Lithuania.  The  10  year  period  from 
1944  to  1954  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
horrifying  in  the  entire  1,000-year  history  of 
Lithuania.  During  this  time,  about  300,000 
people  were  either  executed  or  deported  to 
Siberia.  The  drive  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  and  Its  clergy  was  renewed  with 
greater  fury  than  ever  before.  As  a  result  of 
these  terror  tactics,  100  priests  were  impris- 
oned, and  another  180  were  sent  to  Siberia, 
including  three  bishops.  One  bishop  was  shot 
to  death  after  being  convicted  as  "  an  enemy 
of  the  state." 

Have  the  Russian  rulers  mended  their  ways 
since  the  death  of  Stalin?  Have  they  learned 
to  treat  people  of  other  nations  with  com- 
passion, respect,  and  dignity?  I  find  no  evi- 
dence of  this.  The  events  that  took  place  in 
Hungary  in  October  of  1956,  and  In  Czecho- 
slovakia In  August  of  1968  certainly  offer 
positive  proof. 

What  does  the  future  hold  In  store  for  the 
people  of  Lithuania?  Nothing  encouraging, 
I'm  afraid.  In  1964,  orders  came  from  Mos- 
cow, that  the  campaign  against  religion  was 
to  be  so  intensified  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  would  be  wiped  out  by  1980.  In  1966, 
the  Kremlin  sent  Its  special  emissary,  a  man 
named  Pomeransev,  to  survey  the  progress 
of  Its  antl-rellglous  war. 

May  the  millions  of  innocent  victims,  their 
blood,  and  their  suffering  serve  as  a  warning 
to  the  United  States  to  be  vigilant  and  to 
resist  the  hypocrisy  and  the  lies  of  commu- 
nism. Let  us  always  be  on  guard  to  protect 
our  freedom,  so  that  we  may  guarantee  Its 
blessing,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all 
mankind. 

Edward  W.  Baranauskas. 

Schenectadt. 
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bany  Is  very  pleased  that  Hon.  Daniel  But- 
ton, our  Congressman,  through  his  Selection 
Board,  has  been  kind  enough  to  nominate, 
among  others,  as  candidates  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  two 
fine  young  men.  brothers,  of  Lithuanian  (and 
Scottish)  descent,  namely,  James  Russell' 
Mackay  and  David  Bruce  Mackay,  sons  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  S  Mackay,  respected  mem- 
bers of  our  community;  and 

Whereas,  said  young  men,  James  Russell 
Mackay  and  David  Bruce  Mackay,  long 
known  to  us,  do  honor  to  their  Lithuanian 
(and  Scottish)  heritage,  by  their  exemplary 
conduct  and  achievements; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved: 

1.  We  thank  Hon.  Daniel  Button,  our  Con- 
gressman, and  his  Selection  Board,  for  their 
interest  In  our  Lithuanian  youth  and  for  giv- 
ing them  the  utmost  opportunities;  and 

2.  We  thank  Hon.  Daniel  Button,  for  his 
interest  In  our  Lithuanian  community,  our 
people,  our  young  people  and  all  the  prob- 
lems that  pertain  to  us;  and 

3.  As  a  token  of  appreciation  for  his  past, 
present  and  future  interest  In  the  Lithua- 
nian cause,  we  sign  this  petition  which  will 
be  sent  him,  as  a  friend  of  Lithuania  and 
matters  Lithuanian. 


Resolution  Presented  at  the  1969  LrrHtA- 
NiAN  Independence  Dat  Celebration.  Al- 
bany, N.Y. 

Whereas,  on  this  16th  day  of  February, 
1969,  at  Albany,  New  York,  the  Lithuanian 
community  In  said  city,  tx)gether  with  Its 
friends.  Is  celebrating  LlthuapVan  Independ- 
ence Day;  and 

Whereas,  even  though  LItiiv  inla  may  no 
longer  be  free,  her  fine  and  honorable  herit- 
age lives  on  m  the  hearts  of  her  country- 
men, descendants  and  friends  In  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Lithuanian  community  in  Al- 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  31,  1969 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  prompts 
people  the  world  over  to  contemplate  the 
outstanding  career  of  a  distinguished 
American,  affectionately  known  as  "Ike." 

This  great  leader  whose  death  we 
mourn  today  was  in  life  the  personifica- 
tion of  all  that  is  so  dearly  cherished  by 
free  people  everywhere.  As  a  soldier,  he 
was  a  brilliant  military  strategist  and 
inspirational  leader  during  a  period  of 
great  crisis.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  a 
cohesive  infiuence  at  a  time  when  cer- 
tain forces  were  placing  in  jeopardy  the 
democratic  institutions  we  prize.  As  a 
general  and  then  as  our  President,  he 
earned  our  respect,  confidence,  and  even 
love  but  it  will  be  as  a  true  patriot  that 
he  will  be  long  remembered. 

The  personal  struggle  for  survival 
against  illness  so  valiantly  waged  by 
General  Eisenhower  was  characteristic 
of  his  conduct  through  life.  He  was  not 
one  to  back  away  from  a  challenge  or  to 
lose  heart  when  the  going  got  rough.  It 
was  this  spirit  that  sustained  him  and 
permitted  him  to  cling  to  life  despite 
great  physical  attacks,  attacks  which 
would  have  long  ago  claimed  men  of  less 
determination. 

It  was  John  Donne  who  said  "any 
man's  death  diminishes  me  because  I 
am  involved  in  mankind. '  Today,  I  have 
that  feeling.  As  one  who  proudly  served 
in  the  Army  under  General  Eisenhower 
in  time  of  war  and  as  one  who  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  in  the  Congress  during  the 
final  years  of  the  Eisenhower  Presidency, 
I  prize  the  honor  of  having  been  per- 
sonally so  identified  with  this  soldier, 
statesman,  and  patriot. 

It  is  diflBcuit  to  realize  that  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  is  no  more.  The  loss  is 
not  ours  alone,  it  is  that  of  all  mankind. 
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ADDREB8  jBY  C.  PRED  KLEIN- 
KNECHT,  JR.,  33D  DEGREE,  GRAND 
SECRETARY  GENERAL  OP  THE 
SUPREME  COUNCIL,  ANCIENT. 
AND  ACCEPTED  SCOTTISH  RITE 
OP  PREEMASONRY 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OV   KJLSSAB 

IN  THE  HOTlSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  C. 
Pred  Kleinkliecht.  33d  degree,  grand 
secretary-general  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cil. Ancient  4nd  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
of  Preemasoliry,  recently  delivered  an 
important  address  before  the  Topeka, 
Kans.,  Scottish  Rite  bodies,  marking  the 
conclusion  of  their  spring  reunion.  Mr. 
Kleinknecht  discussed  the  problems  of 
unrest  and  vljolence  which  have  plagued 
many  of  ouriNation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. In  yiew  of  current  interest  re- 
gardin*  thesd  problems  in  the  Congress 
^md  throughout  the  country,  I  want  to 
bring  Mr.  Kltinknecht's  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Recor^,  I  include  the  text  of  his 
speech  before!  the  Topeka  Scottish  Rite 
bodies: 

Dvirtng   the  [past   year,   college   campuses 
across  the  United  States  from  Columbia  to 
San  Francisco  istate  erupted  with  violence, 
bloodshed,     an^     arson.     Although     various 
groups   and   individuals  participated  in   the 
campus  unheatals,  an  organization  of  self- 
proclaimed  radicals  ironically  called  the  Stu- 
dent for  a  Deinocratlc  Society  was  in  the 
thlclc  of  this  alsruptlon.  The  Irony  of  this 
organization  Is  (that,  in  spite  of  the  promise 
of  Its  label,   Iti  members  are  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  destroy  both  democracy 
and  society.  Fo»  example,  70  persons  were  in- 
jured at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  after 
the  SDS  organlied  a  riot  against  Dow  Chem- 
ical  Company  J-ecruiters.   At   the  University 
of  Georgia.  SD$-led  demonstrators  occupied 
the  administration  building,  demanding  that 
women   students    be   allowed    to   drink    and 
stay  out  all  nlgkt.  At  that  hot-bed  of  dissent, 
the  University  if  California  at  Berkeley,  the 
SDS  deployed  wklkle-talkle-dlrected  students 
as    shock    troops,    erected    barricades,    and 
fought  pttchedjbattles  with  police  In  an  as- 
sault on   the  ciakiand   induction   center.  In 
light   of   this   wery   disturbing   situation    on 
our  campuses.  I  think  It  would  be  of  Inter- 
est to  you  to  cmvell  on  the  background  and 
causes  of  todajfs  campus  disorders  and  the 
evils  produced  by  the  likes  of  the  Students 
for  a  Democratie  Society.  Alter  having  shown 
you  the  depth  bf  the  problem  facing  us,  I 
will  make  some  proposals  which  I  feel  must 
be  enacted  If  we  are  to  preserve  academic 
Integrity  and  higher  learning  In  this  country. 
The   past    twi  decades   have    witnessed   a 
transformation  in  the  makeup  and  attitudes 
of  America's   collegiate   student   body.    The 
courageous    yoiing   men    who   survived    the 
Second  World  war  and  the  Korean  conflict 
took  advantage  of  the  G.I.  bill  to  further 
their  education.  They  were  a  serious  lot  who 
already  had,  in  inany  cases,  a  wife  and  fam- 
ily. They  were  anxious  to  learn  and  study 
In  the  classical  tradition  In  order  to  attain 
a  degree  or  moije  and  go  out  Into  the  com- 
petitive society  to  carve  a  career.  Due,  In 
part,  to  the  effprts  of  these  graduates  our 
economy  grew  b^  leaps  and  bounds  and  our 
technology  entered  the  space  age. 

However,  as  a. result  of  the  post-war  baby 
boom  and  our  greater  affluence,  America's 
college  population  has  skyrocketed  from  ap- 
proximately 2  m^lion,  six-hundred  thousand 
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In  1056  to  over  7  million  In  1069.  Thus,  at 
our  larger  universities,  freshman  and  soph- 
omore classes  are  conducted  by  lnexp>erlenced 
teaching  assistants  whose  average  age  Is  26. 
The  large  state  universities  often,  have  lec- 
ture classes  bloated  to  1500  or  more.  Thou- 
sands of  our  students  arrive  on  a  campus 
expecting  a  close  and  Intellectually  enrich- 
ing contact  with  experienced  and  well  quail- 
fled  professors.  Instead,  they  find  themselves 
facing  the  increasing  Impersonality  and  regi- 
mented demands  of  today's  mass  universities. 
Pacing  such  an  obstacle,  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  some  of  these  students  began  look- 
ing for  a  scapegoat.  Prom  the  overwhelming 
majority,  a  minority  of  activists  has  emerged. 
The  members  of  this  minority  have  what 
psychologists  call  a  "protest-prone  personal- 
ity." A  former  Berkeley  professor  who  quit 
In  disgust  after  campus  totalltarlans  took 
over,  found  this  group  to  be  "possessed  by 
a  terrible,  compulsive  irrationality  that  cor- 
rupted their  idealism."  The  famous  long- 
shoreman-philosopher, Eric  Hoffer,  puts  it 
more  simply:  "They  And  waging  revolution 
easier  and  more  fun  than  writing  a  term 
paper." 

Some  among  this  "protest-prone"  minority 
met  In  June  1962  In  Port  Huron,  Michigan, 
to  produce  the  SDS  manifesto,  which  was  a 
Marxist  economic  critique  of  America.  By 
1968.  SDS  claimed  to  have  6300  dues-paying 
members  and  another  35,000  unregistered 
participants  in  250  chapters,  all  under  the 
direction  of  SDS  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
Although  SDS  began  as  an  idea  group,  the 
activists  soon  took  over.  What  are  some  of 
their  tactics? 

Using  typical  Marxist  rhetoric  to  harangue 
an  audience,  SDS  National  Secretary  Greg 
Calvert  recently  boasted,  "We're  working  to 
build  a  guerrilla  force  In  an  urban  environ- 
ment. We're  actively  organizing  sedition."  A 
typical  tactic  of  the  SDS  is  to  rally  the  stu- 
dent body  around  a  flimsy  but  popular  Issue 
such  as  dorm  rules  and  then  politicize  the  Is- 
sue Into  a  protest  against  the  vmlversity's 
relations  with  the  nation's  defense  establish- 
ment. Specific  tactics  to  cause  a  school  to  be 
disrupted  are. 

Starting  trash  can  flres  and  activating  Are 
alarms; 

Making  hundreds  of  appointments  with 
deans  and  registrars,  thus  overloading  uni- 
versity machinery: 

Checking  out  an  excessive  number  of  books 
to  disrupt  libraries  and  study  programs. 

Having  become  acquainted  with  the  all- 
too-famlllar  tactics  of  these  campus  Insur- 
rectlomsts.  one  wonders  Just  how  "pink"  the 
SDS  Is.  After  repealing  a  constitutional  stipu- 
lation barring  Communists  from  member- 
ship. SDS  chapters  abound  with  Maoist,  Stal- 
inist, and  lYotfikylte  Communist  Party  repre- 
sentatives. Tom  Hayden,  an  SDS  founder, 
visited  Hanoi  In  1965  with  the  top  U.S.  red 
strategist,  Herbert  Aptheker.  Other  leaders 
went  to  Havana  recently  for  Castro's  Interna- 
tional cultiiral  congress.  SDS  organizer  Bern- 
adlne  Dohrn.  an  admirer  of  Che  Guevara,  says 
"I  consider  myself  a  revolutionary  Commu- 
nist." Yet,  not  all  activists  are  Moscow  or 
Peklng-orlented  Communists.  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  sees  a  further  menace: 
"Their  common  bond  Is  a  passionate  desire 
to  destroy,  to  annihilate,  to  tear  down.  To 
put  It  bluntly,  they  are  a  new  type  of  sub- 
versive, and  their  danger  is  great." 

As  a  result  of  the  tactics  of  these  groups 
such  as  SDS,  Black  Panthers,  and  the  Mobili- 
zation to  End  the  War  in  Viet  Nam,  our 
great  universities  are  in  danger  of  being  Ir- 
reparably damaged.  In  order  to  combat  these 
dangerous  trends  on  our  campiises,  the  fol- 
lowing courses  of  action  are  suggested: 

Students  and  faculty  must  support  prompt 
action  to  maintain  campus  peace.  Dissident 
students  and  faculty  are  a  present  day  ver- 
sion of  Hitler's  storm  troopers  and  must  be 
met  with  strict  enforcement  of  the  law. 
College  administrators  must  not  appease 
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(»■  temporize  ;wlth  totalitarian  minorities 
using  ooercloif  and  antl-democratlc  tactics. 
If  police  are  receded  to  quell  a  campiis  riot, 
so  be  It. 

We  must  all  support  basic  university  re- 
forms that  are  genuinely  needed.  We  must  do 
what  Is  necessary  to  alleviate  the  impersonal 
atmosphere  of  the  school  systems  and  attend 
to  the  legitimate  orderly  expression  of  stu- 
dent grievances. 

We  must  encourage  our  press  and  media  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  bright  and  responsible 
majority  of  our  students  as  well  as  the  dis- 
ruptive actions  of  the  minority  but  with 
more  emphasis  on  the  former. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  revere  and  love 
the  god  of  inffnlte  beneficence,  labor  for  the 
good  of  the  human  race,  strive  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  nature  and  the 
sublime  truths  of  sound  philosophy,  and 
practice  the  virtues  taught  in  freemasonry. 

Many  of  our  Masonic  brethren  helped  es- 
tablish this  free  country  and  I  am  convinced 
that,  if  we  lack  the  will  to  thus  defend  our 
academic  instltuUons  against  illegitimate  dis- 
ruption and  takeover  our  future  as  a  free  so- 
ciety Is  doomed. 


LET  US  KEEP  "GENTLE  BEN' 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  rLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  modem  day  of  protest  against 
everything,  it  Is  refreshing  to  find  a 
protest  for,  a  protest  for  a  wholesome, 
positive  program  on  television,  and 
against  the  powers  that  be  who  have 
arbitrarily  decided  to  cancel  the  weekly 
show,  "Gentle  Ben." 

At  a  time  when  we  are  seeing  more  and 
more  violence  on  television  and  at  a  time 
when  we  are  investigating  violence  on 
television,  I  think  a  campaign  in  south 
Florida  to  save  a  particular  TV  program 
is  worth  bringing  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  would  like  permission  to  reprint  In 
the  Record  a  newspaper  editorial  written 
by  Mr.  George  Radosevich.  and  a  column 
by  Mrs.  Joan  Bucks  Hansen,  both  of 
which  appeared  in  the  North  Dade,  Fla.. 
Journal.  I  commend  these  articles  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  read  the  same  and  assist, 
to  the  extent  possible,  in  retaining  this 
worthwhile  television  program : 

"Gentle  Ben"  Should  Be  Kept 
It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  ova  society 
when  a  television  show  that  Is  gentle,  whole- 
some and  moralistic — such  as  "Gentle  Ben. " 
can't  stay  on  the  air  while  countless  shows 
of  violence  prosper. 

"Gentle  Ben"  Is  more  than  a  600-pound 
black  bear,  or  a  television  performer.  He 
represents  something  that  too  often  is  left 
by  the  wayside  in  this  era  of  drama  and  vio- 
lence, hippies  and  riots,  nudle  plays  and 
draft  dodgers.  - 

"Wholesome"  Is  a  word  that  In  this  day 
is  too  often  sneared  at.  But  that's  what 
"Gentle  Ben."  is.  Maybe  that's  one  reason  for 
his  banishment. 

And  that  Is  why  we  think  his  banishment 
Is  a  mistake. 

The  majority  of  television  viewers  are 
Just  as  wholesome  as  "Gentle  Ben."  They 
are  concerned  about  the  violence,  and  raw 
character  of  much  of  what  Is  seen  on  the 
television  screen. 
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■Gentle  Ben"  Is  not  a  goody-goody  ^d 
neither  U  his  friend  Mark  Wedloe.  the  ^|l|r 
den's  son.  Ben  and  his  family  Uve  in  a  rett. 
world  with  real  dangers,  and  face  them  in  a 
completely  human  fashion.  Ben  teaches  the 
lesson  that  a  600-pound  brute  can  be  gentle 
and  that  implies  a  great  deal  more. 

We  hope  our  readers  and  television  viewers 
across  the  country  will  take  up  pen  or  pencil 
to  let  CBS  know  that  "Gentle  Ben"  is  the 
kind  of  wholesome  entertainment  that 
should  continue. 

It  Is  time  for  everyone  who  has  been  un- 
happy with  the  other  kind  of  television  en- 
tertainment— too  frequently  seen — to  strike 
a  positive  blow  for  wholesome  TV  by  helping 
to  save  "Gentle  Ben." 

Letters  on  behalf  of  "Gentle  Ben"  should 
be  addressed  to  John  Schneider,  vice  presi- 
dent, CBS,  51  W.  52nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

And  If  you  belong  to  a  church  or  civic 
group  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  Interest 
your  members  on  a  national  level  to  help 
keep  "Gentle  Ben." 

"GENTLE  Ben"  Needs  Tour  Help  To  Stat  On 
(By  Joan  Bucks  Hansen) 

•  Gentle  Ben,"  that  600-pound  modem  day 
version  of  Winnie  the  Pooh,  will  lumber  away 
Into  the  Everglades  forever  and  not  be  seen 
again  unless  something  happens  to  change 
CBS's  corporate  mind  about  dropping  the 
program  for  the  1069-70  television  season. 

Aa  children's  fare,  I  don't  think  anything 
else  on  the  TV  screen  can  top  it.  Nine-year- 
old  Mark  Wedloe,  the  Everglades  warden's 
son.  lives  out  all  the  problems  and  puzzling 
situations  that  confront  every  child  grow- 
ing up. 

Almost  every  show  In  the  "Gentle  Ben 
series  has  represented  a  worthwhile  lesson 
for  both  children  and  parents. 

Most  little  boys  don't  have  a  600-pound  pet 
bear  to  back  them  up  when  the  going  gets 
rough.  But  they  have  big  dogs.  They  don't 
have  the  Everglades  to  play  In.  nor  alligators 
to  avoid — but  the  everyday  world  of  ovir  city 
streets  can  be  every  bit  as  hazardous  as  the 
Everglades,  and  it  is  often  inhabited  by  haz- 
ards that  are  Just  as  real  as  the  Jaws  of  a 
gator. 

■Gentle  Ben."  as  a  children's  television 
show.  Is  wholesome  without  being  saccharine- 
sweet,  and  it  Is  real  In  the  sense  that  Its 
nine-year-old  hero  Is  confronted  with  prob- 
lems that  are  identical  to  those  faced  by  most 
children. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  why  a  show  of  this  type 
should  be  cancelled.  Perhaps  competing  with 
Walt  Disney,  which  Is  on  at  the  same  time, 
is  expecting  too  much  of  the  bear. 

The  show  has  all  the  elements  that  "Las- 
sie"  has — and  more.  Lassie  has  left  the  chil- 
dren's world  she  once  inhabited  for  the  adult 
world  of  the  forest  ranger,  and  the  plots  get 
thinner  and  thinner  all  the  time.  Yet  the 
furry  old  girl  goes  on  and  on,  without  any 
real  message  or  appeal  to  children  except  her 
soulful  face  and  furry  coat. 

I'm  fond  of  Lassie  myself.  But  she  doesn't 
have  the  kind  of  special  child-appeal  that  the 
"Gentle  Ben"  series  has. 

rthlnk  that  "Gentle  Ben"  Is  worth  saving. 
Perhaps  a  deluge  of  letters  to  CBS  and  their 
local  affiliates  might  keep  "GenUe  Ben" 
around  for  another  season. 

It  would  be  a  good  way  to  strike  a  blow 
for  wholesome  television  entertainment.  It 
would  be  a  positive  approach. 

It  seems  at  times  that  it  is  easier  to  find 
people  who  are  ready  to  crusade  against 
something — against  obscene  literature.  TV 
violence,  drugs,  and  a  multitude  of  other  un- 
desirable items — than  It  is  to  find  people 
ready  to  crusade  for  something. 

I  think  that  a  crusade  to  save  "Gentle  Ben" 
would  be  a  good,  and  positive  step  toward  en- 
couraging wholesome  television  entertain- 
ment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WASHINGTON  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  WOMEN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
obtained  some  information  about  a  vol- 
untary group  that  is  making  an  effective 
contribution  to  the  Washington  area. 
The  group  is  Washington  Opportunities 
for  Women.  Inc.,  or  WOW. 

WOW  came  about  because  of  answers 
to  a  vocational  questionnaire  circulated 
among  local  alumnae  of  50  women's  col- 
leges in  1965.  These  answers  indicated 
that  educated  women  are  eager  to  work, 
but  most  of  them  are  married  and  un- 
able to  work  outside  their  homes  full 
time.  The  needs  expressed  repeatedly  on 
the  quesitonnaires  were  part-time  em- 
ployment, serious  volunteer  work,  and 
part-time  education. 

Several  points  seemed  obvious  to  the 
women  who  circulated  the  question- 
naires: trained  talent  is  in  perenmally 
short  supply  everywhere;  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  manpower  is  womanpower; 
because  most  women  are  married,  they 
require  flexible  scheduling  in  their  part- 
time  activities;  family  life  can  be  en- 
riched, rather  than  weakened,  by  a 
mother  who  is  occupied  outside  her  home 
part  time;  employers  of  part-time  work- 
ers receive  full  value  for  each  hour 
worked,  since  the  employees  have  other 
hours  for  extraneous  calls  and  errands; 
"pairing"  of  part-time  with  full-time 
teachers  and  other  workers,  and  building 
flexibility  into  standard  workweeks,  re- 
quire considerable  thought  and  promo- 
tion before  being  widely  accepted. 

WOW  was  incorporated  in  1966  as  a 
nonprofit  organization  "to  develop  and 
encourage  more  flexible  and  imaginative 
opportunities  for  educated  women — to 
enable  the  community  to  utilize  the  skills 
and  talents  of  its  women."  Since  then 
WOW  has  bridged  the  gap  between  the 
unused  reservoir  of  able  women  and  the 
unmet  needs  of  the  Washington  commu- 
nity in  several  striking  ways: 

First.  The  WOW  Information  Center: 
Since  1964,  in  cooperation  with  the  Pro- 
fessional Placement  Center  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  oflBce  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service,  WOW  .  olunteers  have 
staffed  a  hitherto  nonexistent  desk  to 
serve  women  seeking  part-time  employ- 
ment, productive  volunteer  work,  or  con- 
tinuing education.  Trained  volunteers 
have  interviewed  more  than  1,300  wom- 
en, individually  or  in  groups.  Simul- 
taneously, efforts  have  been  made  to 
develop  more  part-time  jobs  and  training 
programs,  particularly  in  fields  with 
critical  personnel  shortages. 

Second.  A  book,  "Washington  Oppor- 
tunities for  Women:  A  Guide  to  Part- 
Time  Work  and  Study  for  the  Educated 
Woman":  This  publication  was  re- 
searched and  written  by  more  than  100 
WOW  volunteers  and  published  in  1967. 
The  study  is  available  at  local  bookstores. 
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Third.  A  part-time  urban  teaching 
project.  WOW  is  in  its  second  year  of 
this  3-year  demonstration  project,  in 
cooperation  with  Washington's  Trinity 
College,  to  develop  new  teacher  resources 
for  urban  schools.  About  20  qualified 
women,  unable  to  work  as  full-time 
teachers,  are  trained  each  year  to  meet 
the  needs  of  inner-city  schools.  Then 
they  are  placed  as  part-time  teachers  in 
those  schools.  The  first  year's  trainees 
are  giving  ample  proof  of  the  contribu- 
tion to  be  made  by  part-time  teachers. 
Initially  funded  by  private  sources,  this 
project  is  now  being  supported  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Fourth.  Social  work  project:  Since 
1968,  WOW  has  been  devising  methods  of 
augmenting  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  staff  by  co- 
operating with  the  department  in  a  new 
part-time  professional  and  preprofes- 
slonal  placement  program.  To  alleviate 
the  damaging  shortage  of  social  workers, 
trained  workers  are  now  being  recruited 
through  WOW  for  less  than  the  tradi- 
tional 40-hour  week.  And  competent 
women  who  do  not  have  their  master  of 
social  work  degrees  are  being  placed  in 
the  Department  on  a  paYt-time  basis  and 
will  be  given  on-the-job  orientation, 
training,  and  in-service  support.  For 
those  who  wish  to  work  toward  their 
MSW  degree,  WOW  has  been  exploring 
arrangements  with  both  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  Catholic  University. 
The  part-time  workers  in  the  city's  Wel- 
fare Dei>artment  may  receive  field  work 
credit  toward  their  degrees.  A  pilot  pro- 
gram of  extended  part-time  graduate 
study  leading  to  the  MSW  is  being  con- 
sidered. Scholarship  funds  may  be  avail- 
able at  both  universities. 

In  a  noteworthy  move,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  agreed,  along 
with  the  Public  Welfare  Department,  to 
count  relevant  volunteer  work  as  quali- 
fying experience  for  these  social  service 
jobs.  WOW  volunteers  are  working  now 
with  the  CSC  to  simplify  and  speed  the 
rating  process  for  applicants  for  part- 
time  social  service  jobs.  For  those  women 
who  lack  sufQcient  working  experience  in 
the  social  service  field.  WOW  volunteers 
are  striving  to  place  them  at  a  qualify- 
ing level. 

Envisioned  as  WOW's  next  step  is  a 
training  and  employment  program  com- 
bining the  talents  of  professional  and 
disadvantaged  women. 

WQW  makes  no  "charge  for  its  serv- 
ices. It  is  an  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  imagination  and  vol- 
unteer effort.  It  has  recruited  qualified 
workers  for  Federal  agencies  desiring  to 
set  up  model  programs  demonstrating 
new  and  fiexible  ways  to  hire  and  utilize 
people.  WOW's  projects  in  Washington 
have  trained  many  women  who  have 
moved  or  will  move  to  other  parts  of  the 
Nation,  so  that  these  women  can  carry 
their  training  into  other  areas. 

The  women  behind  WOW,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  the  type  of  people  who  look  at  the 
troubled  world  around  them,  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  think  up  solutions  involving 
their  own,  not  someone  else's,  hard 
work. 
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RESIGN    MR.  PARMER,  FROM 
SOMETHING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOtSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedT^esday,  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  demonstrable  difQculty  that  most 
straightforward  people  are  able  to  play, 
simultaneous  y,  on  two  opposing  teams. 
For  some,  on  the  other  hand,  It  is  easy. 
We  can  witnsss  such  an  act  of  political 
agility  at  the  present  time  in  the  case  of 
James  Farmer. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  hardly 
fielded  a  team,  and  certainly  had  called 
few  plays,  y^t  one  of  its  members  has 
swapped  sld(s  and  is  playing  for  the 
opponents. 

Of  course",  t  will  hopefully  only  be  for 
one  play.  And  I  am  sure  he  was  sincere  in 
.  not  Jibing  th(  play  the  coach  called,  and 
he  did  just  move  to  the  big  leagues,  and 
from  the  opponents  camp  anyway.  May- 
be it  Is  to  b^  expected.  But  some  think 
the  whole  ball  game  could  depend  on  this 
one  play.  Sotne  even  think  that  team 
spirit  and  a  united  effort  are  Important. 
Some  do  not. 

The  playei  in  question,  Mr.  James 
Farmer,  was  recruited  and  signed  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
Mr.  Farmer  vas  not.  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  ujider  any  coercion  or  com- 
pulsion when  he  joined  the  administra- 
tion. Neither,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  he 
forced  to  joir  the  board  of  directors  of 
SANE. 

Now  it  is  time  for  Mr.  Farmer  to  resign 
from   ore   or   the   other.   Personally,   I 
would  prefer  Ills  choosing  to  resign  from 
the   administration.    The    two   are   not 
compatible  but  it  should  be  his  decision. 
One  of  the  l  ew  plays  called  by  the  ad- 
ministration i ;  the  decision  to  deploy  the 
"safeguard"  ABM  system.  As  a  member 
of  the  admini$tration,  it  seems  only  rea- 
sonable that  JAt.  Farmer  either  say  noth- 
ing about  the  Ideclsion  or  support  it.  Ac- 
tually, one  can  only  wonder  what  cre- 
dentials Mr.  F  armer  presents  to  indicate 
his  expertise  on   the  ABM  decision.  I 
know  of  his  pjst  pursuits  and  remember 
no  mention  of  his  being  an  expert  in  the 
fields  of  national  defense,  foreign  policy, 
nuclear  armai^ient.  or  rocketry.  But  by 
the  same  tokeh,  I  can  think  of  little  to 
recommend  him   for  a  position  in  the 
Department  o:    Health,  Education    and 
Welfare. 

He  is,  howe\  er,  a  member  of  this  De- 
partment, and  also  a  member  of  SANE. 
His  double  duty  came  recently  when 
SANE  sponsor  ?d  a  full  page  ad  In  the 
New  York  Times,  an  ad  which  among 
other  things  stated  that  "President  Nix- 
on, Secretary  [Laird  and  their  advisers 
in  the  Pentagon  seem  to  have  lost  touch 
with  reality."  "They're  mad.  they're 
absolutely  mac ,"  the  ad  starts  out.  Mr. 
Parmer  was,  of  course,  listed  appropri- 
ately at  the  bo  ;tom  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  taken  SANE 
very  seriously.  SANE  has  more  than  its 
share  of  crackpot  leftists  and  I'm  sure 
they  have  a  go(»d  time  of  it  all  but  it  does 
become  a  bit  ridiculous. 
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But  the  point  is  this.  Mr.  Parmer  can- 
net  support  both  and  he  should  resign 
from  SANE  or  from  the  administration — 
preferably  from  the  administration.  Or 
even  both. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  advertisement 
from  the  March  24,  1969,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  the  list  of  direc- 
tors and  staff,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Prom  the  People  Who  Bkought  You  Viet- 
nam :   THE  Anti-Ballistic-Missile  System 

They're  mad. 

They're  absolutely  mad 

Everyone  can  see  that  things  at  home  are 
getting  worse  all  the  time,  and  that  little  or 
nothing  Is  being  done  about  It. 

The  last  thing  In  the  world  we  need  Is 
to  spend  six  or  seven  thousand  million  dol- 
lars for  the  down  payment  on  an  antl-balUs- 
tlc-mlsslle  system. 

But  what  can  you  expect  from  the  type 
of  mind  that  got  us  Into  Vietnam  In  the 
first  place,  and  that  keeps  plunging  us  back 
In  for  one-last-vlctory-try  every  time  it 
looks  as  though  we  might  finally  extricate 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  Secretary  Laird  and  their 
advisers  In  the  Pentagon  seem  to  have  lost 
touch  with  reality. 

There  are  bombs  going  off  in  otir  cities,  but 
they're  not  coming  from  China  or  the  U.S.S.B. 

The  air  we  breath  is  being  poisoned,  but 
it's  not  being  done  by  enemy  agents. 

Many  Americans  no  longer  believe  what 
the  Government  tells  them,  but  it's  not  be- 
cause they  listen  to  Radio  Moscow. 

The  gold  in  Fort  Knox  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  no  longer  our  own — but  the  job 
wasn't  done  by  Goldftnger  or  Smersh. 

The  war  and  weapons  people  have  become 
so  obsessed  with  International  Communism, 
they  fall  to  see  that  they  themselves  are 
laying  the  groundwork  for  a  state  of  home- 
grown anarchy. 

A   few   observations   on    the   A.B.M. 

The  figure  they  use  Is  six  or  seven  billion 
dollars.  But  this  Is  Just  the  well-known  foot 
in  the  door. 

Experience  with  Pentagon  procurement  In 
the  past  Indicates  that  actual  costs  run  two 
or  three  times  the  original  estimate. 

Purthermore,  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
the  "light"  ABM  system  will  get  heavier  and 
heavier  as  it  goes  along,  and  would  ulti- 
mately cost  over  fifty  thousand  million  dol- 
lars. 

All  this  for  a  "Maglnot  Line  In  the  Sky" 
(as  the  N.Y.  Times  described  it  in  a  recent 
editorial ) ,  that  would  most  likely  be  obsolete 
by  the  time  it  is  operative,  and  wind  up  as 
surplus  electronic  Junk  on  Canal  Street. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  do  you 
think  "their"  hawks  would  be  standing  still 
for  this? 
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What  can  we  do  about  it? 

Unfortunately,  the  Pentagon  doesn't  seem 
to  be  able  to  learn  from  experience,  but  we 
wouldn't  give  up  hop>e  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

There  are  a  lot  of  Senators — including  con- 
servative Republicans — who  feel  they  were 
"had"  by  the  Infamous  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution, and  this  time  they  don't  seem  to  be 
buying  the  Pentagon's  big  public  relations 
campaign  on  the  A.B.M. 

This  thing  can  be  stopped  in  the  Senate. 
But  it  will  take  the  kind  of  grass  roots'  effort 
that  did  so  much  to  change  the  political 
climate  on  Vietnam  last  year. 

Our  marching  song  has  come  again. 

LIST  OP  DIEECTORS  AND  STAFF 

SANE:  a  citizens'  organization  for  a  sane 
world. 

Board  of  Directors:  Prof.  H.  Stuart  Hughes, 
Chairman;  Roy  Bennett,  VIce-Chairman; 
Herbert  A.  Brandon,  Treasurer;   Robert  Al- 


pern.  Dr.  Paul  Bechtel,  Robert  D.  Bloom,  Prof. 
Robert  Browne,  O.  Edmond  Clubb,  Davi<i 
Coplon,  Prof.  William  Dartdon,  John  P.  De- 
lury.  Dr.  Harold  DeWolf,  Prof.  James  Dins- 
moor,  James  Parmer,  Jerome  Prank,  M.D 
James  B.  Prankel,  Philip  Graff,  Michael  Hu^ 
rlngton,  Rabbi  Isldor  Hoffman.  Prof.  Irving 
Howe,  Prof.  Thomas  Hutto,  Prof.  David  R.  In- 
gUs,  Dr.  Homer  Jack,  Mort  Junger.  Arnold 
Kaufman.  Betty  Goetz  Lall,  Marilyn  Langner. 
David  Livingston,  Rep.  Allard  Lowensteln! 
Lenore  Marshall,  Prof.  Seymour  Melman, 
Joseph  Miller,  Dr.  Paul  Miller,  Valerie  Mullen, 
Rev.  Richard  J.  Neuhaus;  Dr.  Orlie  Pell,  Stan- 
ley J.  Romaine,  Prof.  Milton  Rosenberg,  Doris 
Salzberg,  Marjofle  Schell,  Robert  Schwartz. 
Prof.  Bennet  Skewes-Cox.  Sarah  Smith.  Ben- 
jamin Spock,  M.D.,  Samuel  Tucker.  Prof.  John 
Ullmann,  Dr.  Maurice  Vlsscher,  Prof.  Michael 
Walzer,  Rabbi  Jacob  Weinsteln.  Herman  Will, 
Prof,  David  Wurfel.  Rev.  Andrew  Young.  Prof' 
Gordon  Zahn,  Betty  Zemel.  Isldor  Zlfersteln 
MX). 

Staff:  Sanford  Gottlieb,  Executive  Director; 
Tudja  Crowder,  Program  Director. 

Honorary  Sponsors:  Lord  Boyd-Orr,  United 
Kingdom;  Martin  Buber,  (1878-1955)  Israel; 
Pablo  Casals,  Puerto  Rico;  Brock  Chisholm, 
Canada;  Cannon  L.  John  Collins,  United 
BCingdom;  Gunnar  Myrdal,  Sweden;  Martin 
Niemoller,  Germany;  Philip  Noel-Baker,  MP., 
United  Kingdom;  Clarence  Pickett  (1884-^ 
1965);  C.  Rajagopalacharl,  India;  Albert 
Schweitzer   (1875-1965)    Gabon. 

SANE.  381  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
New  York  1(X)I6.  Telephone  (212)889-3442. 


GEN.  DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 


OF    MAINE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31,  1969\^ 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  American,  Dwlght  David  Eisen- 
hower. 

A  statesman  among  generals,  Dwlght 
Elsenhower's  military  leadership  during 
World  War  n  brought  him  the  pro- 
found gratitude  and  respect  not  only  of 
Americans,  but  of  citizens  throughout 
the  world.  This  abUity  to  lead  men  of 
diverse  nationality  and  varying  view- 
points came  naturally  to  General  Eisen- 
hower, as  a  result  of  his  character  and 
dedication.  No  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  has  ever  bet- 
ter exemplified  the  creed  with  which 
Academy  graduates  are  Instilled:  duty, 
honor,  and  country. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  later  sought  and 
attained  our  Nation's  highest  leadership 
not  as  a  war  hero,  although^this  he  was. 
but  as  a  man  dedicated  to  true  world 
peace.  His  ultimate  quest  was  for  t^at 
day,  as  envisioned  by  Tennyson,  when 
"The  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and 
the  battle  flags  were  furled. "  As  our  Na- 
tion yet  continues  to  search  for  real- 
istic relationships  with  allies  and  adver- 
saries alike,  it  may  be  that  history  will 
regard  as  General  Esenhower's  great- 
est accomplishment  those  steps  which 
he  took  in  furtherance  of  peace. 

General  Eisenhower  inspired  us.  not 
only  because  of  what  he  did.  but  because 
of  his  personal  beliefs.  He  loved  our 
country  by  loving  its  people.  He  sought 
to  bring  out  in  us  those  qualities  which 
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are  most  noble,  and  those  ideals  which 
he  himself  held  dearest.  In  doing  so,  he 
summoned  forth  a  unique  affection 
among  us. 

Pew  Americans  have  served  their 
country  as  long  or  as  well  as  did  Dwight 
David  Elsenhower.  We  shall  miss  Ike. 


THE  LUMBER  PRICE  CRISIS:  RE- 
SEARCH TOWARD  NATIONAL 
CODE 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
faced  with  a  genuine  crisis  in  the  forest 
products  industry.  Everyone  is  now 
aware  of  the  great  concern  over  the  high 
prices  of  lumber  and  plywood  There  are 
both  short-  and  long-term  solutions  to 
this  problem,  which  is  principally  one 
of  supply,  since  nothing  really  can  or 
should  be  done  about  demand. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  our  national  long- 
range  housing  goals,  to  build  26  million 
housing  units  during  the  next  10  years, 
and  still  keep  up  with  demand  after  that 
period — which.  If  anything,  will  be  even 
greater — we  now  must  adopt  a  national 
policy  to  cope  with  this  demand. 

Research  Is  an  essential  and  integral 
part  of  any  long-range  solution.  This  is 
spelled  out  in  detail  in  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  Ernest  L.  Kolbe,  a 
consulting  forester  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Kolbe  has  long  been  active  in 
forestry,  and  is  one  of  the  truly  out- 
standing experts  in  the  Nation  on  tim- 
ber supply.  I  commend  his  letter  to  any- 
one interested  In  the  price  of  lumber  and 
plywood,  and  in  making  it  possible  for 
us  to  meet  our  long-range  housing  goals: 

WiLsoNviLLE,  Obec,  March  7,  1969. 
Hon.  Wendell  Wtatt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wendell:  With  hearings  on  Federal 
appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  rapidly 
approaching.  I  am  calling  to  your  attention 
again  a  forestry  research  need  that  I  know 
you  regard  as  critically  important — con- 
struction of  Phase  n  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice Forest  Sciences  Laboratory  at  CorvalUs. 

You  have  worked  long  and  hard  with  us 
since  1965  to  obtain  this  most  important 
facility.  It  was  in  large  metisure  through  your 
efforts  that  funds  were  appropriated  in 
July  1966,  to  plan  a  $2.5  million  addition  to 
the  laboratory.  The  plans  were  completed  in 
June  1967,  and  we  were  most  pleased  to 
review  them  with  you  last  August  In  Port- 
land at  the  meeting  sponsored  by  the  North- 
west Forest  Pest  Action  Council  and  the 
Forestry  Committee  of  the  Portland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

But  architectural  plans  In  themselves  ob- 
viously do  not  provide  the  needed  working 
space  for  scientists  to  move  ahead  on  solving 
critical  forestry  problems.  Almost  two  years 
have  passed  and  no  construction  funds  have 
been  appropriated.  Because  of  splrallng 
building  costs,  estimated  funds  needed  to 
complete  the  laboratory  addition,  if  begun  in 
1969.  are  now  $2.7  million.  Building  costs 
seem  certain  to  increase  even  more  in  the 
months  ahead.  Thus,  it  would  seem  ex- 
tremely unwise  to  further  delay  approprla,- 
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tions  to  construct  this  critically  needed  In- 
vestment in  the  forest  economy  and  well- 
being  of  the  Northwest. 

I  would  like  to  review  for  you  again  some 
of  the  specific  kinds  of  high  priority  forestry 
research  that  are  being  held  up  or  seriously 
handicapped  by  lack  of  facilities  at  the  Cor- 
valUs laboratory : 

Forest  Genetics  Research^Ttie  ultimate 
solution  to  many  forest  protection  problems 
is  to  develop  genetic  resistance  in  the  trees. 
Some  examples  include  the  need  for  strains 
of  sugar  pine  and  western  white  pine  resist- 
ant to  blister  rust,  strains  of  Sitka  spruce 
resistant  to  the  Sitka  spruce  weevil,  strains 
of  Port  Orford  cedar  resistant  to  the  deadly 
phytophthora  root  rot,  and  true-fir  hybrids 
resistant  to  attack  by  the  balsam  woolly 
aphid. 

Forest  Insect  Research — In  the  limited  fa- 
cilities now  available,  strong  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  research  to  develop  biologi- 
cal and  other  alternatives  to  chemical  con- 
trol of  forest  Insects,  which  kill  several  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  timber  annually  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  For  example,  scientists  at 
the  laboratory  appear  on  the  verge  of  devel- 
oping a  practical  means  of  using  a  virus  to 
control  the  Douglas  fir  tussock  moth,  one  of 
the  most  destructive  Insects  In  the  West.  To 
the  extent  possible,  work  is  also  In  progress 
on  use  of  sex  attractants  for  controlling  the 
European  pine  shoot  moth,  and  methods  of 
manipulating  beneficial  parasites  to  con- 
trol pest  insects.  But  these  efforts  are  all  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  lack  of  space  and  fa- 
cilities. 

Pesticides  Research — An  important  nation- 
wide project  was  begun  at  the  laboratory  In 
1964  on  the  impacts  of  pesticide  residues  In 
forest  soil  and  water.  The  research  of  this 
project  has  a  strong  bearing  on  progress  to- 
ward reaching  national  goals  of  abating  wa- 
ter pollution.  Some  excellent  work  has  been 
done,  but  the  scientists  in  this  project  are 
scattered  in  improvised  space  wherever  it  can 
be  found  on  the  Oregon  State  University 
campus.  This  detracts  seriously  from  research 
production. 

Forest  Disease  Research — Diseases  that  kill 
and  damage  trees  are  even  more  difficult  to 
control  than  Insects,  and  their  Impacts  on 
forest  production  are  nearly  as  great.  Work- 
ing in  existing,  badly  crowded  space  and 
temporary  trailers,  scientists  have  discovered 
that  certain  beneficial  organisms  in  the  soil 
secrete  antimicrobial  substances  that  are 
antagonistic  to  tree  diseases,  such  .^s  highly 
destructive  root  rots.  These  leads  have  most 
promising  practical  value,  but  cannot  be 
pursued  aggressively  with  the  limited  facili- 
ties now  at  hand. 

I  could  cite  many  more  examples  of  high 
priority  research  that  is  being  hampered  by 
lack  of  adequate  laboratory  space  and  facil- 
ities. But  when  we  need  so  urgently  to  move 
ahead  in  our  timber  management  in  Oregon 
and  other  parts  of  the  West,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  afford  any  longer  to  have  the  out- 
standing forestry  research  units  at  Corvallls 
operating  at  half  speed.  In  all  our  tlmbei 
growing  efforts  we  are  working  to  save  time. 
We  have  already  lost  two  years  on  the  Corval- 
lls laboratory  and  will  lose  a  third  unless  the 
budget  Is  revised  to  get  things  moving  again. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  the  impor- 
tant and  extremely  effective  assistance  you 
have  given  the  Northwest  Forest  Pest  Action 
Council  and  many  others  in  improving  the 
benefits  from  our  great  forests.  I  am  hoping 
you  can  help  further  In  the  upcoming  Con- 
gressional Appropriation  Hearings  by  request- 
ing the  needed  funds  for  construction  of 
Phase  II  of  the  CorvalUs  Forestry  Sciences 
Laboratory.  This  is  a  key  Investment  in  the 
future  well-being  of  Pacific  Northwest  forests 
and  the  millions  of  people  who  depend  uf>on 
them,  dally  use  their  essential  products,  and 
many  other  opportunities  they  provide. 
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I  am  sending  copy  of  this  letter  to  various 
members  of  the  Northwest  Pest  Action  Coun- 
cil because  of  their  long-standing  supp>ort  of 
the  Corvallls  Laboratory. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  L.  Kolbe, 
Consulting  Forester. 


WHAT  IS    'NEUTRALITY"? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
article  which  I  hereby  place  into  the 
Record  from  the  March  7,  Elgin,  111., 
Daily  Courier-News,  by  Dumitru  Danlel- 
opol  of  the  Copley  News  Service.  Is  cer- 
tainly a  stimulating  commentary  on  the 
Communist  propaganda  activities  in 
Sweden : 

What  Is  "Neutrality"? 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washington. — "Neutrality"  is  a  word  the 
Communists  don't  understand,  not  even  in 
Sweden. 

For  more  than  150  years  Sweden  has  been 
a  country  that  has  tried  to  stay  aloof  from 
disputes.  It  has  avoided' wars  and  in  turn  its 
neutrality  has  been  faithfully  respected.  But 
the  cold  war  is  a  different  matter. 

Today  Sweden  has  become  a  hotbed  of 
Communist  propaganda  and  a  most  impor- 
tant platform  for  Moscow,  Peking  and  Hanoi 
in  carrying  out  their  attacks  against  the 
West,  against  Saigon  and  against  the  United 
States. 

The  choice  of  Sweden  was  natural.  Her 
geography,  her  neutrality,  her  democratic  and 
liberal  policies  carried  on  for  generations 
made  her  a  perfect  spot  to  give  respectability 
and  credence  to  Communist  vilifications. 

Besides  Sweden  has  a  modern  communica- 
tion system  which  permits  rapid  and  wide- 
spread  distribution   of    the    propaganda. 

The  social  structure  of  the  country  also 
played  a  part  in  this  choice. 

The  older  generation  of  this  richest  of  all 
Scandinavian  countries  tends  to  be  disin- 
terested m  world  affairs.  It  is  fundamentally 
anti-Communist  and  therefore  immune  to 
leftist  propaganda. 

It  is  not  the  same  with  the  younger  genera- 
tion, especially  the  students. 

Natural  idealism,  enthusiasm  and  a  desire 
for  adventure  has  made  them  a  fertile  soil  for 
Communist  infiltrators. 

They  are  "manipulated  by  foreign  and 
Swedish  Communists  who  Impregnate  the 
Innocent  minds  with  beautiful  visions  of 
theoretical  Marxism.  Maoism  and  Castroism." 
says  Lars  Eric  Nyman,  the  youth  secretary  of 
the  Swedish  chapter  of  the  World  Antl-Com- 
munlst  League  and  vice  president  of  the 
Democratic  Alliance,  an  anti-Communist 
youth  and  student  organization. 

The  mathematics  student  of  the  Unfverslty 
of  Stockholm,  now  visiting  this  country,  is  a 
tough  and  efficient  organizer. 

In  Saigon,  where  he  visited  recently,  he 
convinced  the  government  to  establish  a 
South  Vietnam  Information  Center  in  Stock- 
holm. ,    / 

"Whereas  the  Communists  sp?ire  no  money 
and  effort  to  flood  Sweden  with  propaganda, 
the  West,  South  Vietnam  and  especially  the 
United  States  do  very  little.  If  anything  at 
all."  he  says. 

The  Communists  he  scys,  work  openly  and 
.stage  frequent  "peace  conferences'," 

"Young  delegates  from  African  and  Asian 
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countrlee  are  btlng  Invited  In  large  niunbers 
to  listen  to  'th<  views  of  neutral  progressive' 
Sweden."  he  sajB. 

"The  well-knpwn  Moscow-financed  "World 
Peace  Council'  Is  the  main  organizer  and 
agent  behind  these  conferences." 

Nyman  says  (bur  Communist  front  organi- 
zations work  full  time  In  Sweden  through 
the  so-called  Swedish  Peace  and  Arbitration 
Society.  They  also  have  organized  the  ""Viet- 
namese NFL  Information  Bureau  In  Sweden" 
which  specialises  in  antl-Amerlcan  propa- 
ganda. 

""They  have  cobvlnced  a  majority  of  Swedish 
students  and  toung  people  that  the  Viet 
Cong  are  a  coalition  of  democratic  groups  In 
Vietnam,  who  Would  organize  a  democratic 
society  If  the^  were  left  alone — by  the 
"Fascist'  Salgoq  regime  and  the  American 
'Imperialist',"  he  says. 

"The  great  i^aajorlty  of  Swedes  are  still 
staunchly  democratic,  but  when  pro-Com- 
munist Swedlshi  activists  prevent  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador  from  malting  a  public  speech, 
our  democracy  is  In  danger,  too.  Democracy 
Canndf  survive!  without  the  freedom  of 
IpeechT* 

Nyman's  1 300- youth  organization  needs 
all  the  help  It  capi  get. 

"We  get  froin  the  Peking  Embassy  In 
Stockholm  mor^  literature  in  perfect  Swedish 
than  the  Ameiican  Embassy  distributes  in 
English,"  he  sayi. 

"We  need  metre,  much  more  accurate  In- 
formation from  the  United  States — to  explain 
your  position   ib  Vietnam." 

Nyman's  worths  are  more  evidence  that  the 
17 .S.  Informatloii  Agency  has  sorely  neglected 
Western  Europei 


EULOGY— DWIGHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

tor   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOu4e  of  REPRESENTATIVSS 
Monday.  March  31. 1969 

Mr.  COHEIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
ponder  the  liiie  and  passing  of  Dwlght 
David  Eisenhower,  I  am  drawn  to  our 
great  seal  of  |  the  Presidency  and  the 
American  eagle  with  its  claws  clenched 
on  the  sharpebed  arrows  and  a  fragile 
olive  branch.   \ 

It  reminds  pie  as  I  am  sure  it  has 
served  to  remind  the  men  who  have  held 
that  office  of  the  conflict  of  power  and 
peace.  | 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  dealt  with 
power  and  peajce  as  few  other  men  ever 
have.  He  was  Atst  a  military  man  whose 
career  was  cufminated  on  the  6th  day 
of  June  in  194f  when  he  led  with  daring 
and  skill  the  most  devastating  army  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Our  Nation  had 
given  the  arrows  of  the  eagle  to  Dwight 
Eisenhower.  Ufee  them,  we  said,  so  that 
we  may  have  peace,  and  he  did. 

Can  the  fist  that  once  clenched  the 
arrows  ever  hild  the  delicate  flower  of 
peace  without  jcrushing  it?  I  suspect  not 
often.  j 

Yet  the  United  States  found  in  Dwight 
Eisenhower  a  man  who  in  war  had 
learned  to  chetlsh  peace  and  the  8  years 
of  his  Presidency  and  the  remaining 
years  of  his  li|e  foimd  him  an  untiring 


missionary  for 


The  enormly  of  having  held  both 


that  cause. 
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the  arrows  and  the  oUve  branch  of 
the  American  eagle  in  his  lifetime  left 
its  mark  on  Dwight  Esenhower.  So  a  de- 
voted man  of  peace,  he  safeguarded  his 
country  with  the  most  powerful  mili- 
tary force  in  the  world.  A  devoted  sol- 
dier, still  he  warned  his  coimtry  of  the 
great  dangers  he  recognized  in  that 
force. 

In  fact,  his  warning  against  the  power 
of  the  military-industrial  complex  is 
more  timely  at  his  passing  than  it  was 
even  at  its  uttering. 

EXwight  Eisenhower  struck  the  balance 
of  the  American  eagle  and  his  passing 
must  sorrow  us  all. 


April  2,  1969 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER:  1890- 
1969  —  CONGRESSMAN  WYDLER 
PRAISES  IKE— CALLS  FOR  AP- 
PROPRIATE MEMORIAL  IN  NAS- 
SAU COUNTY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   NKW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  freedom-loving  fellow  men — was  the 
perfect  description  used  by  President 
Nixon  to  characterize  the  greatest  Amer- 
ican of  our  generation,  i:>wight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. 

The  passing  of  "Ike"  was  expected,  and 
yet  his  presence  is  still  with  us  and  his 
spirit  Uves  on  in  our  Nation. 

More  than  any  other  man,  he  typified 
what  is  best  in  the  American  dream. 
His  basic  decency  as  a  person  and  his 
great  moral  character  overshadowed  his 
exploits  as  the  Supreme  Commander  in 
the  greatest  war  in  history  and  also  the 
fact  that  he  was  President  of  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world.  He  will  be 
remembered  as  a  person  who  was  all 
man. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  in  Nsis- 
sau  County  should  pay  a  special  tribute 
to  this  great  man.  I  have  recommended 
that  the  Nassau  County  Park,  called 
Salisbury  Park,  be  renamed  "The  EKvight 
David  Eisenhower  County  Park"  as  an 
appropriate  memorial.  It  lies  in  the  fab- 
ulous Fourth  Congressional  District,  in 
the  heart  of  Nassau  County.  It  is  filled 
year  round  with  people  who  loved  "Ike" 
and  whom  "Ike"  loved.  Appropriately,  it 
has  four  golf  courses,  "Ike's"  favorite 
form  of  recreation. 

I  am  pleased  this  recommendation  has 
received  the  support  of  the  Nassau 
Coimty  Board  of  Supervisors.  It  can 
quickly  be  made  a  reality. 

No  tribute,  of  course,  can  repay  the 
debt  of  our  Nation  to  this  humble  and 
honest  man.  His  final  measure  will  be 
God's  judgment,  but  here  on  earth  his 
warm  personality  sind  character  will  be 
remembered  longest. 

History  may  call  him  General  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Eisenhower;  but  to 
this  generation  of  Americans  he  will  be 
"Ike." 


RACE  AND  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INSIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  least  noted  but  most  important  re- 
percussions of  America's  racial  problems 
is  the  negative  impact  which  they  have 
had  upon  our  country's Intfemational  re- 
latiofts.  When  we  consider  that  the  non- 
white  peoples  constitute  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  present  population,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  when  discrimination 
against  nonwhites  in  the  United  States 
seriously  damages  our  national  posture 
in  foreign  countries. 

In  a  speech  at  Stetson  University  on 
March  10  of  this  year.  Franklin  H.  Wil- 
liams addressed  himself  to  the  issue  of 
"Race  and  American  Foreign  Affairs." 
Mr.  Williams  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  articulate  spokesmen  for 
the  cause  of  equal  opportunity  in  Amer- 
ica today.  He  served  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Ghana  from  1966  to  1968,  and  is  cur- 
rently the  director  of  the  Urban  Center 
at  Columbia  University.  His  thoughtful 
remarks  are  worth  the  consideration  of , 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  conduct 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

I  insert  the  text  of  his  speech  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Rack  and  American'  Forxion  Affairs 
(By  Franklin  H.  WUUams) 

Despite  the  paramount  Importance  of  race 
In  our  domestic  life  very  little  has  been 
written  of  Its  role  In  American  foreign  af- 
fairs. But  every  now  and  then  something  ap- 
pears that  gives  some  insight  Into  this  im- 
portant subject. 

A  smEdl  news  story  in  the  center  pages  of 
the  February  23rd  Issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  graphically  demonstrates  Africa's 
place  as  a  continent  of  concern  in  shaping 
American  foreign  policy.  The  article  reads: 

"Chelsea  House  Publishers  announced  last 
week  that  Arthur  M.  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  the  his- 
torian, will  be  general  editor  of  a  flve-volxime 
'Documentary  History  of  American  Foreign 
Affairs,  1945-1970'." 

Pew  events  have  more  Influenced  the  form 
and  character  of  IntematlonEtl  relations  dur- 
ing this  p>erlod  than  the  emergence  Into  Inde- 
pendence of  more  than  80  African  states.  Yet 
note  the  titles  of  the  volumes  to  be  Included 
In  the  history : 

"East  Europe  and  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  Asia 
.  .  .  Western  Europe  .  .  .  United  Nations  .  .  . 
and  Latin  America." 

Africa?  Apparently,  as  far  as  American  for- 
eign affairs  Is  concerned,  the  second  largest 
continent  in  the  world,  with  millions  of 
people,  has  not  existed  from  1945  to  the  pres- 
ent. This  to  me  is  especially  upsetting  since 
for  almost  three  years  I  represented  our  na- 
tion as  Ambassador  to  a  Black  African  coun- 
try. It  seems  that  In  the  view  of  Chelsea 
House  and  Professor  Schleslnger,  it  either 
wasn't  there  or  somehow  did  not  coimt. 

THE   INVISIBLC  CONTimtNT 

Ralph  Ellison  has  characterized  the  plight 
of  the  Black  man  in  America  as  that  of  the 
"invisible  man''.  He  is  simply  Ignored  as  a 
living,  breathing,  sentient  person.  This  tend- 
ency to  treat  Black  people  as  if  they  weren't 
there  also  seems  to  apply  to  Africa,  and  to 
the  problems  at  race  In  international  affairs 
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generaUy.  If  you  look  at  practically  any  text- 
book on  international  relations  published  In 
recent  years,  there  is  virtually  no  discussion 
of  racial  factors.  In  eleven  texts  published  In 
America  since  1960,  the  entry  "race",  or 
Its  equivalent,  can  be  foimd  In  only  five  of 
their  Indexes,  and  in  three  of  the  five  the 
Index  refers  the  reader  to  less  than  throe 
paragraphs  of  text.  Yet  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Weetem  European  colonial 
empires,  no  nation's  foreign  affairs  have  been 
more  Influenced  by  racial  considerations — 
positive   and   negative — than   America's. 

Domestically,  race  is  a  matter  of  deep  na- 
tional concern  and  dlvlslveness,  and  inevita- 
bly, oiir  resolution  of  this  national  problam 
will  directly  effect  our  role  In  world  affairs 
and  our  Influence  as  a  world  power.  Though 
we  often  refer  to  our  country  as  an  ethnic 
melting  pot,  America  is  Invariably  seen  and 
sees  Itself — as  a  white  Anglo-Saxon  Chris- 
tian nation.  As  a  result,  our  policies  towards 
non-white  peoples  have  been  marked  by  what 
can  fairly  be  called  "white  Imperialism",  on 
a  political  level,  and  "'benevolent  racism",  on 
an  ethnic  level. 

Domestically,  our  Immigration  laws,  from 
the  early  Oriental  toclusion  Acts  to  our  pres- 
ent statutes,  have  established  national  Im- 
migration quotas  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
whiteness  of  the  country  of  origin.  Further, 
the  internment  of  the  Nesel — but  not  citizens 
of  German  descent — during  World  War  n  re- 
flected a  national  uneasiness  with  citizens 
of  darker  hue. 

DOUBLB    STANDARD    IN    INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  are  matters 
of  contemporary  history:  Asians  were  barred 
from  naturalized  cittzenshlp  until  1946.  Fi- 
nally, the  long  continued  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  Black,  brown  or  yellow  Americans 
from  our  foreign  policy-making  councils  not 
only  supports  this  uneasiness  but  Invariably 
Influences  our  policy-making  decisions  rela- 
tive to  the  world's  majority. 

Externally,  the  Boxer  rebellion;  our  eco- 
nomic support  of  racist  South  Africa;  our 
military  alliance  with  colonial  Portugal,  and 
our  apparent  readiness  to  resist  colored  In 
contrast  to  white  communist  aggression  sug- 
gest the  existence  of  a  double  standard  in 
our  International  relations.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, that  we  have  a  bi-partisan  ethnic  for- 
eign policy:  one  operating  favorable  for 
countries  most  similar  to  our  own — predom- 
inantly white — and  the  other  taking  a 
more  negative  posture  toward  those  coun- 
tries whose  InhabltantB  are  predominantly 
non-white. 

Over  a  himdred  years  ago,  In  1854,  Martin 
R.  Delaney,  a  physician,  author  and  Negro 
leader,  spoke  these  prophetic  words: 

"The  white  races  are  but  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  globe — or  one  of  them  to 
two  of  \is — and  It  cannot  much  longer 
continue  that  two-thirds  will  passively 
submit  to  the  universal  domination  of  this 
one-third." 

By  1900.  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBols,  a  distin- 
guished Black  scholar  and  Intellectual,  was 
no  longer  predicting.  He  stated  unequivocally 
that  '"the  problem  of  the  twentieth  century 
Is  the  problem  of  the  color  line." 

Contemporary  history  validates  this  pre- 
diction. The  two  great  white  nuclear  pow- 
ers, locked  in  a  battle  for  world  supremacy, 
are  attempting  to  win  the  allegiance  of  the 
uncommitted  nations.  But  the  uncom- 
mitted— with  few  exceptions — are  colored — 
and  China's  entry  into  the  nuclear  fraterni- 
ty, with  its  vmabashed  effort  to  speak  for 
the  non-white  peoples  of  the  world,  has  com- 
plicated the  struggle.  Russia's  advantage 
flows  from  its  revolutionary  and  supposedly 
non-colonial  history.  Ours  comes  also  from 
our  revolutionary  history,  as  reflected  In  the 
language  of  ovir  basic  documents  and  the 
rhetoric  of  our  founding  fathers.  But  this 
advantage  has  been  eroded  If  not  totally  off- 
set by  past  practices  of  slavery  and  segre- 
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gatlon  and  the  fact  that  America  Is  stlU 
dominated  by  essentially  racist  institutional 
structures. 

Black  Americans,  who  suffered  and  still 
suffer  from  this  condition,  have  always 
known  that  American  life  was  permeated 
with  racism;  but  It  took  the  Kerner  Report 
to  drive  this  point  home.  At  one  point  the 
report  states:  "...  'White  racism  is  essentially 
responsible  for  the  explosive  mixture  which 
has  been  accumulating  in  our  cities  since  the 
end  of  World  War  H  .  .  .  What  white  Ameri- 
cans have  never  fuUy  understood — but  what 
the  Negtti  can  never  forget — Is  that  white 
society  is  deeply  implicated  in  the  ghetto. 
'White  institutions  created  it.  white  Institu- 
tions maintain  It.  and  white  society  con- 
dones it." 

Today  we  run  the  risk  that  our  immersion 
In  day-to-day  crises  may  blur  our  memory 
of  the  past,  and  that  the  press  emphasis  on 
Black  demands  may  gloss  over  the  system- 
atic and  cruel  exclusion  of  the  non-white 
American  from  the  mainstream  of  national 
poUtlcal  and  economic  life  throughout  our 
history. 

A   WORLD    SAFE    FOR    RACISM 

Let  me  refresh  your  recollection  Just  a 
litUe. 

In  1901,  President  Wilson,  the  man  who 
was  to  make  the  "world  safe  for  democracy", 
described  the  colored  American  as  a  "home- 
less class,  unpractlced  in  liberty,  unschooled 
in  self-control;  never  establUhed  In  any 
habits  of  prudence,  bewildered  and  without 
leaders,  and  yet  insolent  and  aggressive: 
sick  of  work,  covetous  of  pleasure — a  host 
of  dusky  children  untimely  put  out  of 
school." 

The  treatment  of  Black  Americans — In- 
cluding 360,000  soldiers — during  and  after 
the  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, proved  that  Wilson  did  not  have  them 
in  mind  when  he  talked  of  defending 
freedom.  The  last  six  months  of  1919  saw 
26  bloody  race  riots,  and  In  that  year  more 
than  70  black  people  were  lynched,  including 
ten  soldiers  in  uniform. 

The  despair  that  gripped  the  Black  ghettos 
following  the  war  spawned  the  Garvey  Back 
to  Africa  movement,  which  attracted  over 
2  million  dues  paying  members.  His  goal  was 
similar  to  that  of  some  advocates  of  Black 
power  today:  economic  and  political  control 
by  Black  people  over  their  own  Black  com- 
munities. But  in  1938  It  was  estimated  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Harlem  labor  force  was 
unemployed.  World  War  11  created  Jobs,  of 
course,  but  institutional  racism  Insured,  as 
usual,  that  they  were  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  of  opportunity.  The  President  of  the 
North  American  Aviation  Company,  for  ex- 
ample, stated  in  1941  that  '"whUe  we  are 
In  complete  sjrmpathy  with  Negroes,  It  Is 
against  company  policy  to  employ  them  as 
aircraft  workers  or  mechanics,  regardless  of 
their  training.  There  will  be  some  Jobs  as 
Janitors  for  Negroes". 

After  the  war.  returning  Black  veterans 
were  expected  to  fall  back  Into  their  tradi- 
tional Inferior  places.  The  same  old  convic- 
tion, rooted  In  slavery,  was  stlU  In  general 
currency:  "Black  people  are  Inferior,  and 
we're  going  to  keep  It  that  way."  In  the 
armed  services  itself,  Black  volunteers  and 
draftees  had  to  fight  for  the  right  to  fight. 
For  example.  Black  soldiers  overseas  were  as- 
signed to  unskilled  non-combat  duties  luitll 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  when  they  were  or- 
ganized Into  platoons  and  assigned  to  the 
front,  one  platoon  to  a  white  company.  It 
was  not  until  1950.  when  our  segregated  army 
landed  in  South  Korea  to  defend  a  colored 
nation,  that  harsh  military  necessity  forced 
President  Truman  to  order  the  elimination 
of  this  embarassing  contradiction. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  have  been 
major  modifications  of  our  domestic  racial 
policies  since  that  time.  Some  have  been 
fundamental;  for  example,  the  Judicial  re- 
jection of  the  constitutionality  of  enforced 
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racial  segregation.  In  the  main  however,  such 
changes  have  affected  more  the  form  of  our 
behavior  than  the  content  of  our  racial 
ideologies.  From  the  day  our  founding 
fathers — some  of  them  slave  holders — com- 
mitted the  nation  to  the  achievement  of  a 
domestic  society  within  which  all  men  shall 
be  free  and  equal,  to  the  present  where 
Black  Americans  still  live  In  substantial  In- 
sulation and  isolation.  It  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  racism  based  on  color  differences 
has  been  an  Incipient,  If  not  Indigenous  char- 
acteristic of  our  country.  As  James  Conant 
phrased  It,  slavery  has  been  the  "congenital 
defect"  In  the  making  of  the  country,  for  It 
built  self-deception  Into  the  very  matrix  of 
the  American  image. 

The  descendants  of  the  more  than  500,000 
Black  Americans  who  survived  the  voyages 
from  Africa  stUl  seek  the  "promised  land"  of 
freedom  and  unrestricted  opjjortunlty.  Mu- 
tiny aboard  ship,  unremitting  slave  rebel- 
lions, the  underground  railroad,  experiments 
with  resettlement  In  Africa,  sit-ins,  riots, 
and  alternative  present-day  schemes  for 
Black  status  and  Black  communities  with 
Black  capitalism  all  mark  unrelenting  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  Black  Ameritans  to  find 
some  solution  to  their  American  condition. 

MORE    BLACK   DIPLOMATS   NEEDED 

Unless  we  bring  the  Black  American  fully 
into  the  main-stream  of  live  In  our  nation, 
this  Important  body  of  nationals — 12.5%  of 
the  population — will  be  able  to  contribute 
little  to  our  international  relations.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  seem  to  be  making  llttle>prog- 
ress  In  this  direction.  A  new  administration 
has  recently  assumed  leadership  without  a 
single  Black  person  In  a  key  State  Depart- 
ment post.  On  the  International  scene,  we 
have  dropped  from  seven  Black  Ambassadors, 
including  two  In  Europe|  one  in  the  Middle 
East,  three  in  Africa  and  one  at  the  United 
Nations  to  a  tota)  of  four:  one  In  Malta  and 
three  in  Africa.  Though  there  has  been  a 
small  increase  in  the  number  of  non-whltee 
In  the  Foreign  Service  at  the  Junior  level, 
the  number  of  senior  grade  Black  officers  la 
at  a  standstill,  with  less  than  a  dozen  based 
In  Washington  or  abroad. 

The  mounting  domestic  racial  crisis  has 
emerged,  next  to  'Vietnam,  as  the  major  In- 
hibiting factor  In  achieving  respect,  com- 
munication and  support  for  America  and  Its 
policies  not  only  throughout  the  non-white 
world,  but  m  Scandinavia  and  elsewhere  as 
well.  The  gravity  of  race  as  a  United  States 
domestic  problem  and  as  an  international 
crisis  Is  summarized  In  a  recent  statement 
of  the  Institute  of  Race  Relations  in  London: 
"It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  race  as  a  domestic  issue  In 
the  United  States.  In  Britain,  too,  this  has 
become  a  national  issue;  we  may  still  be  in 
time  to  learn  from  American  experience  and 
prevent  the  problem  reaching  the'gravlty  It 
has  In  the  United  States,  but  only  If  ex- 
change of  ideas  Is  urgently  sought  and 
quickly  translated  Into  action. 

"It  Is  less  generally  recognized  that  Ideas 
about  race  play  a  part  In  every  major  con- 
frontation of  the  world  today.  World  poverty, 
world  hunger,  world  population,  and  the 
operation  of  aid  programmes,  are  all  af- 
fected; efforts  for  peace,  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  working  of  international 
agencies  are  frustrated  by  the  sxisplclons  and 
resentments  which  arise  from  race.  Failures 
to  solve  the  domestic  problem  In  the  United 
States  and  Britain;  failure  to  enforce  the 
views  of  the  United  Nations  In  South  West 
Africa  and  In  Rhodesia,  failure  to  achieve 
peace  In  Vietnam — all  Increase  the  sense  of 
frustration  among  the  developing  nations. 
The  line  between  rich  nations  and  poor  and 
the  line  between  white  and  non-white  are 
dangerously  near  coinciding  and  the  polari- 
zation of  the  world  Into  camps  divided  by 
these  lines  become  increasingly  serious.  In 
the  power  struggle  between  the  United 
States,   Russia   and   China,    political   use   Is 
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segregation.  He  looked  upon  his  activity  as 
self-Uberatlon;  the  deeper  truth  Is  that  the 
Black  mans  struggle  is  the  struggle  of  Amer- 
ica Itself  seeking  Its   true  Identity. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  as  America 
came  into  Its  own  as  a  world  power  during 
and  after  World  War  n.  the  Black  man  came 
to  represent  the  conscience  of  the  nation 
and  he  advanced  In  direct  proportion  to  his 
ability  to  embarrass  America  in  times  of  in- 
ternational crises  My  point  Is  clear,  I 
hope;— The  fate  of  America  and  the  fate  of 
the  Black  man  are  one  and  the  .same.  The 
challenge  to  the  one  is  mirrored  in  the  In- 
creasing freedom  of  the  other.  I  submit  that 
with  the  advent  of  national  independence 
abroad  and  Increasing  racial  opportunity  at 
home  the  question  of  color  will  steadily  dis- 
solve Into  a  question  of  economics.  The  re- 
sidual Issue  then  that  will  have  to  be  faced 
during  the  remainder  of  the  20th  century  Is 
the  struggle  between  the  haves  and  have- 
nots. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  his- 
torical events  of  the  past  350  years  have 
doomed  the  majority  of  the  non- white  peo- 
ples of  the  world  to  the  category  of  the  have- 
nots.  Our  domestic  danger  Is  that  we  may 
lack  sufficient  national  concern  or  commit- 
ment to  make  of  our  Black  minority  an 
asset  rather  than  a  liability.  It  would  be  a 
pity  If  the  United  States,  which  held  out 
such  hope  for  the  world's  needy  and  op- 
pressed, found  Itself  isolated  and  alone  be- 
cause of  its  own  Inability  to  root  racism  out 
of  Its  national  body  at  a  critical  point  In  Its 
own  survival.  Where  then  would  we  turn? 
How  Impregnable  would  our  white  defense 
be? 


though  the  same  material  might  not  be 
obscene  to  adults. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  follow  the 
lead  of  New  York  State  and  pass  a  similar 
law.  The  health  and  well-being  of  our 
children  depends  on  it. 
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TRAFFIC  IN  PORNOGRAPHY 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  national  crisis  in  the 
spread  of  pornographic  literature  and 
films  to  the  youth  of  America. 

The  inexorable  flow  of  noxious,  hard- 
core pornography  continues  to  fill  our 
newsstands,  pours  unsolicited  into  our 
homes,  and  threatens  to  contaminate 
young  and  impressionable  minds.  We 
must  do  something  about  it. 

Since  the  vast  majority  of  traffic  in 
smut  is  interstate,  and  oince  the  mail  is 
the  prime  mover  of  the  material,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  pass  effective  Federal 
laws  to  crack  down  on  this. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  dissemination  of  books,  magazines, 
movies,  and  other  materials  in  interstate 
commerce  which  are  harmful  to  those 
under  18  years  of  age. 

It  is  patterned  after  a  New  York  State 
statute  which  would  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  knowingly  sell,  offer  for  sale, 
loan,  deliver,  distribute,  or  provide  to  a 
minar  in  interstate  commerce  or  through 
the  mails  material  which  is  defined  as 
"hai-mful  to  minors"  under  the  bill. 

It  would  also  prohibit  the  exhibition  to 
a  minor  of  a  motion  picture,  show,  or 
•firesentation  which  falls  in  the  "harmful 
to  minors"  category. 

In  April  of  last  year  the  Supreme  Court 
i*pheld  the  constitutionality  of  this  New 
York  State  statute  prohibiting  sale  to 
persons  under  17  years  of  age  of  mate- 
rials defined  as  obscene  to  them,  even 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  2,  f969 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Charles 
A.  Vandc,  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  9896,  a 
bill  designed  to  eliminate  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  on  oil  produced  outside 
the  United  States. 

I  commend  my  able  colleague  <Mr. 
Vanik)  for  taking  the  lead  in  proposing 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
extend  my  support  by  cosponsoring  this 
bill. 

Rarely  if  ever  in  our  Nation's  histoi7 
has  the  importance  of  reforms  to  our  tax 
structure  been  as  clear  as  they  are  to- 
day. We  have  just  learned  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  requesting  an  extension  of  the 
surcharge  on  our  income  taxes  for  an- 
other year.  In  view  of  the  continuing  in- 
flation, this  extension  may  indeed  be 
necessary.  But  it  makes  clearer  than  ever 
the  need  to  examine  the  various  elements 
in  our  tax  law  that  enable  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  should  go  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  escape  into  the 
hands  and  pockets  of  wealthy  individuals 
and  prosperous  corporations.  Probably 
none  of  the  loopholes,  so  called,  has  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance. 

In  spite  of  the  wide-scale  denunciation 
of  this  depletion  allowance,  however,  it 
would  be  reckless  in  the  extreme  to  aban- 
don it  altogether.  Clearly,  as  those  en- 
gaged in  the  exploration  and  drilling  for 
oil  have  rightly  pointed  out  many  times, 
the  depletion  allowance  has  served  an 
important  role  in  providing  a  needed  in- 
centive for  the  finding  and  exploitation 
of  new  sources  of  oil.  In  this  age  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine  and  its  myr- 
iad offspring,  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
a  chance  of  a  depletion  of  our  oil  re- 
sources without  steps  to  compensate  for 
what  we  remove  from  the  ground. 

But  it  is  an  entirely  different  matter 
to  allow  our  giant  oil  corporations  to  un- 
dertake this  oil  development  anywhere 
in  the  world  and  to  be  able  to  take  the 
full  percentage  depletion  allowance,  en- 
abling them  to  pay  taxes  at  a  far  lower 
rate  than  most  other  major  corpora- 
tions, as  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  its  recent  hearings  on  tax 
reform  has  so  amply  demonstrated. 

In  an  era  when  we  still  cannot  be  as- 
sured of  guaranteed  access  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  on  a  permanent  basis — and 
this  holds  particularly  true  of  the  vul- 
nerable Middle  East,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant sources  of  petroleum  outside  the 


United  States — it  is  reckless  and  unwise 
to  encourage  our  oil  companies  in  their 
extensive  exploration  in  these  areas  by 
means  of  what  amounts  to  a  public  tax 
subsidy. 

In  other  words,  while  there  is  an  im- 
portant case  to  be  made  for  developing 
our  petroleum  resources  within  our  own 
boundaries,  so  that  no  matter  what  the 
world  situation,  we  will  be  fully  assured 
of  an  ample  supply  of  domestically  pro- 
duced petroleum,  these  arguments 
should  not  be  applied  to  petroleum  ex- 
ploration overseas.  This  is  all  the  more 
true  with  the  promising  developments 
for  oil  exploration  in  Alaska  and  other 
parts  of  the  Western  United  States. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  9896.  which  will  retain 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  for  that  por- 
tion of  oil  companies'  production  that 
derives  from  domestic  sources,  sources 
which  must  be  developed  in  the  interest 
of  American  security  and  the  adequate 
functioning  of  our  entire  economy,  but 
which  will  put  a  halt  to  this  percentage 
depletion  allowance  on  production  from 
foreign  sources.  This  is  too  urgent  a 
matter  to  brook  delay.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  respond  promptly  and 
positively. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  31,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Emerson  once  wrote  that  there 
is  in  reality  no  history,  only  biography. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  lives  of 
great  men  who  move  on  the  stage  of 
world  history  do  constitute  the  history  of 
our  times.  This  was  unquestionably  time 
of  the  life  of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower, 
General  of  the  Army,  and  34th  President 
of  the  United  States.  For  almost  two 
decades  his  commanding  presence  was 
felt  first  in  the  councils  of  war  and  then 
in  the  councils  of  civilian  government. 
For  coimtless  generations  to  come  school- 
boys will  become  familiar  with  the  role 
that  he  played  during  the  years  that  the 
fate  of  Western  civilization  literally  hung 
in  the  balance  and  Nazi  barbarism 
threatened  the  world.  His  contributions 
in  melding  together  the  forces  of  free- 
dom and  marshaling  the  necessary  unity 
that  was  necessary  to  achieve  victory 
were  truly  enormous.  Through  it  all  he 
maintained  the  essential  humility  and 
nobility  of  character  that  is  the  hallmark 
of  greatness. 

His  achievements  as  our  34th  President 
were  to  further  illuminate  his  already 
illustrious  record.  Although  schooled  in 
war.  his  passion  was  peace,  and  a  grate- 
ful Nation  will  never  forget  that  he  ended 
the  bloody  and  tragic  episode  known  as 
the  Korean  war.  His  open-skies  proposal 
and  his  atoms-for-peace  proposals  were 
further  impressive  evidence  of  his  com- 
plete willingness  to  subordinate  the  prin- 
ciple of  military  supremacy  to  the  far 
nobler  goal  of  achieving  true  interna- 
tional amity  and  understanding. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  record  of  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower's life  will  serve  as  a  reminder  to 
coming  generations  that  liberty  is  some- 
thing which  we  must  sometimes  fight  to 
preserve.  Perhaps  even  more  significantly 
his  life  of  service  to  his  country  will  serve 
to  asseverate  the  proposition  that  the 
very  future  of  our  democratic  institutions 
depends  for  its  maintenance  upon  men 
who  will  also  live  by  the  same  principles 
which  others  die  to  defend. 

These  words  by  Goethe  would  consti- 
tute a  fitting  epitaph  to  the  life  and 
times  of  one  of  America's  greatest  heroes : 
Yes,  This  thought  I  hold  with  firm  persist- 
ence: 

The  last  result  of  wisdom  stamps  It  true; 
He  only  earns  his  freedom  and  existence 

Who  dally  conquers  them  anew!" 
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AMERICAS  PAST  AT  MYSTIC 
SEAPORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  very  interesting  article 
which  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  To- 
day's Health.  The  account,  written  by 
Alan  Rosenthal,  dealt  with  the  historic 
Mystic  Seaport  on  the  coast  of  south- 
eastern Connecticut  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

This  restored  village  captures  the 
spirit  of  a  great  era  in  U.S.  maritime  de- 
velopment, and  provides  a  fascinating 
history  lesson  of  value  to  those  of  all 
ages.  More  than  400.000  visitors  come  to 
Mystic  each  year  to  climb  aboard  the  half 
dozen  old  square-riggers  and  inspect 
more  than  100  smaller  craft.  In  all,  the 
exhibit  covers  37  acres  and  includes 
cobblestone  streets,  shops,  and  homes 
just  as  they  were  when  Mystic  was  a 
bustling  19th-century  port. 

Easily  reached  by  all  means  of  trans- 
portation, a  trip  to  Mystic  is  an  adven- 
ture into  America's  past,  and  as  one 
observer  noted:  "It's  a  rare  visitor  who 
leaves  without  a  touch  of  sea  fever."  The 
article  follows: 

Mystic  Seaport 
(By  Alan  Rosenthal) 

A  short  drive  from  the  bustle  of  New  York 
or  Boston  lies  an  easygoing  New  England 
seafaring  village  of  another  century.  Tall- 
masted  ships  rock  gently  at  piers:  carpenters 
repair  wooden  fishing  boats  at  the  shipyard; 
a  smithy  fashions  harpoons  at  a  fiery  forge: 
youngsters  eye  penny  candy  In  the  general 
store;  musicians  tune  their  Instruments  on 
the  village  bandstand. 

This  Is  Mystic  Seaport  on  Connecticut's 
southeastern  shore.  Each  year,  more  than 
400,000  visitors  Journey  to  this  living  memo- 
rial to  America's  maritime  heyday.  The  tour- 
ists clamber  around  a  half-dozen  old  squEire- 
rlggers  and  more  than  100  smaller  craft.  They 
stroll  down  cobblestone  streets  and  visit  the 
restored  shops  and  homes  of  a  19th-century 
Yankee  coastal  community.  In  a  single  day, 
a  family  can  examine  the  37  acres  of  exhibits 
designed  to  rekindle  an  appreciation  of 
America's  colorful  nautical  history.  (Those 
especially  Interested  In  history  and  the 
sea  might  even  want  to  devote  two  days  to 
Mystic  Seaport. ) 


The  wooden-hulled  whaler  Charles  W. 
Morgan  dominates  the  waterfront,  her  stately 
mainmast  rising  some  110  feet  above  her 
main  deck.  Constructed  In  1841.  this  restored 
sailing  ship  carried  the  U.S.  flag  to  every 
ocean  on  the  globe  as  she  tracked  the  wily 
whale  for  more  than  80  years.  Her  ship's  log 
contains  tales  of  hair-raising  sea  chases, 
battles  with  South  Sea  cannibals,  an  en- 
counter with  a  giant  squid,  and  the  rigors 
of  tropical  hurricanes. 

Even  modern  landlubbers — and  youngsters, 
especially — may  sense  the  romance  of  the 
sea  as  they  trod  the  Morgan's  oak  decks,  view 
harpoons  and  whale-oil  casks,  and  squeeze 
through  the  cramped  quarters  once  used  by 
seamen  on  cruises  that  lasted  as  long  as  fo.ur 
years. 

Nestled  against  another  pier  is  the  sleek 
square-rigger  Joseph  Conrad,  a  vessel  that 
has  borne  the  flags  of  three  nations. 
Launched  In  1882  In  Denmark,  this  llO-foot- 
long  sailing  ship  boasts  an  Iron  hull,  teak- 
wood  decks,  and  the  rigging  to  carry  some 
12,000  square  feet  of  canvas.  For  more  than 
50  years  she  sailed  the  seven  seas  under  the 
name  Georg  Stage,  operating  as  a  training 
ship  for  the  Danish  merchant  marine  Next 
she  was  rechristened  the  Joseph  Conrad  and 
sent  to  sea  under  the  British  flag. 

In  1936,  the  ship  was  purchased  by  Ameri- 
can sportsman  George  Huntington  Hartford 
and  entered  in  Atlantic  Ocean  races  flying 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  During  World  War  n 
she  again  operated  as  a  training  ship — this 
time  for  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission.  In 
1947  the  Conrad  was  nosed  into  her  flnal 
berth  In  the  Mystic  River  and  formally  as- 
signed to  the  Marine  Historical  Association, 
operators  of  Mystic  Seaport. 

Among  the  other  historic  vessels  in  the 
harbor  Is  the  L.  A.  Dunton,  a  124-foot-long 
Gloucester  fishing  schooner.  This  two-masted 
craft  Is  one  of  the  last  descendants  of  the  era 
when  fishing  was  a  leading  American  Indus- 
try. Mystic's  waterfront  also  features  a  flotilla 
of  smaller  craft.  Including  cargo  vessels,  rac- 
ing schooners,  sloops,  fishing  boats.  Ice  boats, 
oyster  harvesters — even  kayaks  and  outrig- 
gers from  faraway  Alaska,  HawaU,  Samoa, 
and  the  Philippines. 

Near  the  tip  of  the  Seaport  f>enlnsula.  Just 
east  of  the  lighthouse,  is  one  the  commu- 
nity's busiest  enterprises,  Greenman  Brothers 
Shipyard.  In  this  working  exhibit,  visitors 
can  watch  skilled  craftsmen  restore  and  re- 
pair vessels  of  the  Mystic  fleet. 

In  nearby  buildings,  artisans  demonstrate 
the  trades  practiced  In  a  typical  19th-century 
coastal  village.  In  the  shlpcarver's  shop,  a 
carpenter  restores  old  flgureheads  from 
wooden  ships.  His  store  also  contains  an  Im- 
pressive display  of  wood  carvings.  gUded 
eagles,  fancy  nameboards.  and  other  remind- 
ers of  the  age  of  sail.  In  the  shlpsmlth's  shop, 
the  forges  are  still  used  to  form  miniature 
harpoons  for  the  tourist  trade,  as  well  as 
shackles,  cable,  and  fittings  used  in  the 
restoration  of  Mystic  Seaport's  navy. 

Other  buildings  around  the  shipyard  re- 
create the  shops  where  fittings,  sails,  rope- 
work,  barrels,  and  provisions  were  supplied 
for  mariners  of  the  1800's.  At  most  of  Mystic 
Seaport's  exhibits,  attendant*  in  period  cos- 
tumes are  on  hand  to  demonstrate  equip- 
ment and  answer  questions. 

In  the  weavers'  shop  on  Seaport  Street, 
hand-operated  looms  and  spinning  wheels 
hum  as  they  did  a  century  ago.  Next  door  is 
the  old  firehouse.  containing  a  display  of 
19th-century  firefightlng  gear  that  entices 
boys  of  all  ages. 

just  down  the  street  Is  the  village  tavern, 
a  ntal  structure  In  the  old  coastal  commu- 
nity. Here,  visiting  seamen  and  townspeople 
gathered  to  eat,  drink,  play  cards  or  checkers, 
tell  tall  tales,  and  plan  new  voyages. 

The  taproom  of  Schaefer's  Spwuter  Tavern 
originally  stood  at  Stoddard.  New  Hampshire. 
Rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  Mystic,  the  tavern 
Is  nautlcally  fitted  out  with  ship  models,  sea 
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obeeto,  harpoons,  pewter  mugs,  and  paintings 
of  seafaring  actnee. 

Just  off  the  waterfront  are  other  restored 
town  bulldlngp,  Including  homes,  a  chapel, 
schoolhouse,  Olock  shop,  and  woodcarver's 
store.  In  the  general  store — which  formerly 
performed  tha  functions  of  a  combination 
social  club,  supermarket,  political  soapbox, 
and  department  store — tourists  may  view  an 
old  potbellied  stove,  cracker  barrels,  hand- 
operated  ooffe(B  mill,  penny  candles,  and 
shelves  full  of  items  rarely  seen  In  20th- 
century  stores. 

The  doctor's  office  and  apothecary  shop 
provides  another  fascinating  glimpse  into 
New  England  life  a  centiiry  ago.  The  store 
adjoins  the  pllysiclan's  quarters,  since  the 
19th-century  <|octor  compounded  and  dis- 
pensed his  owii  prescriptions.  The  office  and 
recepUon  roonj  contain  the  medical  coUec- 
Uon  of  Dr.  Joseph  Brlnghurst.  who  practiced 
In  Wilmington,  Delaware,  around  1800  The 
pharmaceutical  collection  dates  back  as 
far  as  1793  with  such  Items  as  alwn  for 
dressing  woimds,  leech  Jars,  and  bleeder 
knives. 

Buckingham  House,  now  located  on 
-My»tlo:a  Vlllaga  Street,  was  first  constructed 
at  Saybrook.  ConnecUcut.  In  1951,  the  house 
was  floated  by  barge  to  the  Seaport.  The 
main  portion  ofl  the  two-story  home  was  built 
m  1768.  The  kitchen  ell.  moved  from  an 
older  buUdlng  and  attached  to  the  main 
house,  dates  ba«k  to  about  1690  Rooms  were 
expertly  restored  and  furnished  In  the  18th- 
century  manner.  The  great  kitchen  fireplace 
Is  flanked  by  Iron  cauldrons,  flreplace  cranes, 
and  pewter  dishes.  This  is  Just  one  of  the 
town's  resldenoBs  fitted  with  antiques  and 
nautical  appMDintments. 

In  addition  |o  restored  village  buildings. 
Mystic  Seaport  features  numerous  small 
museums  devot^  to  America's  maritime  tra- 
dlUon.  The  larfeest  of  these,  the  StUlman 
Building,  contains  fully  rigged  ship  models, 
ship  flfureheada.  whaltag  Implements,  whale- 
oil  lamps,  an4  scrimshaw — etchings  and 
carvings  on  wh«le  teeth  and  bones,  made  by 
sailors  to  reUev#  the  monotony  of  shipboard 
routine.  Walls  (»f  the  SOllman  Building  are 
decorated  with  nautical  paintings,  prints, 
and  murals  created  by  such  noted  artists  as 
George  Wales  afeh}  Currier  and  Ives.  Other 
formal  display  buildings  featxire  additional 
relics  of  sea  lor*. 

A  worthwhUe  fetop  W  the  tourist  family  is 
the  Pynchon  Jitilor  Museum,  designed  with 
children  in  mlid.  Exhibits  include  diving 
equipment,  artifacts  brought  back  from  the 
Orient,  and  shlj>  models.  In  the  museum's 
back  yard  Is  a  Olay  area  resembUng  a  ship's 
bridge.  Youngsljers  can  take  turns  at  the 
wheel,  peer  do^^  river  through  binoculars 
even  scramble  ujj  a  miniature  mast. 

In  the  planet^um,  visitors  of  all  ages  get 
an  Idea  of  astifonomy's  important  role  In 
navigation.  An  ebcpert  lectures  as  a  projector 
recreates  the  heavens  on  the  dome-shaped 
celUng.  Sundialsi  and  sextants  are  among  the 
celestial  navigation  Instruments  on  exhibit 
Other  formal  displays  Include  the  Mystic 
River  Diorama.  Which  provides  a  birds-eye 
view  of  the  area  &s  it  appeared  100  years  ago 
and  the  Aids  to  navigation  Building,  housing 
such  Items  as  buoys  and  lightship  models. 

Service  bulldlto  are  set  well  apart  from 
exhibit  areas,  divorcing  oMnmerclallsm  from 
the  19th-oenturi  atmo^here.  But  hungry 
tourists  oan  And  vlttles  to  flt  any  mood  or 
pocketbook  at  thfc  Seamen's  Inne.  Dlstlnetive 
dining  u  available  In  the  Whaler  Room  or 
Tap  Room:  a  mo^e  Informal  atmosphere  may 
be  found  In  the! Sailor's  Room  or  cafeteria. 
During  the  sunnier,  food  and  beverages  may 
be  purchased  at 'the  Pantry  or  Clam  Shack 
near  the  south  barking  lot.  There's  also  a 
pleasant  picnic  larea  nearby.  The  Variety 
Store  and  Seapcrt  Store  are  stocked  with 
gift  items  and  souvenirs. 
Among  the  educational  services  offered  at 
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Mystic  Seaport  are  oollege-aooredlted  oourtns 
In  American  maritime  history  and  classes  In 
astronomy  and  navigation.  Basic  seamanship 
and  sailing  instruction  is  provided  for  young 
people  on  weekends  and  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. Participants  In  the  Mariner  Training 
Program  sarve  a  short  tour  aboard  the  Joseph 
Conrad,  living  in  seamen's  quarters,  learning 
to  swab  decks  and.  polish  brass  between 
olaases.  Advanced  students  may  cruise  open 
waters  aboard  the  schoonr  Brilliant. 

Speclal-lntareert  tours  are  conducted  year 
around  tot  schooi  children,  scouts  and  other 
groups.  These  youngsters  are  admitted  to  the 
Seaport  at  reduced  group  rates. 

Myatlc  Seaport's  facilities  are  open  to  tour- 
ists every  day  of  the  year  except  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas.  Hours  are  from  nine  ajn. 
to  five  pjn.,  except  in  the  winter,  when  clos- 
ing Ume  Is  four  In  the  afternoon. 

The  Seaport  Is  easy  to  reach  by  ofu-,  bus, 
rail,  air,  even  boat.  (However,  If  you  are  com- 
ing by  sea  and  need  dock  accommodations  be 
sure  to  make  reservations  well  In  advance.) 
The  village  is  located  about  one  mile  south 
of  Interstate  95 — the  major  highway  between 
New  York  City  and  Boeton.  Road  distances 
are  about  135  miles  from  Manhattan,  95  mllee 
from  Boeton,  roughly  50  miles  from  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island.  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut, Uee  about  10  miles  due  west.  Ample 
parking  lots  are  adjacent  to  the  grounds,  and 
motels  and  hotels  are  nearby. 

Spring  Is  an  especially  Inviting  time  to  visit 
Mystic  Seaport,  Greenery  is  beginning  to  dec- 
orate trees  and  lawns;  flowers  In  gardens 
throughout  the  village  are  adding  color  to 
the  scene  and  fragrances  to  the  scent  of  the 
sea.  Aooordlng  to  one  obeerver,  "It's  a  rare 
visitor  who  leaves  without  a  touch  of  sea 
fever." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LEWIS  E.  TUBNER 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   TUitODA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
on  the  Hill  have  known  for  years  of  the 
sterling  qualities  and  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  America's  defense  effort  by 
Lewis  E.  Turner.  He  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  Air  Force  secretariat 
throughout  his  service  in  that  Depart- 
ment. He  is  presently  serving  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
Installations.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
Mr.  Turner  was  the  recipient  recently  of 
two  of  the  highest  honors  which  can 
be  bestowed  on  a  Government  employee. 

On  February  15,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Harold  Brown  presented  Mr. 
Turner  the  Air  Force's  highest  decora- 
tion for  public  service,  the  Exceptional 
Civilian  Service  Award,  for  displaying 
"an  unusual  capacity  to  assume  demand- 
ing responsibilities"  and  for  exhibiting 
"rare  managerial  talent  in  directing  the 
Air  Force  installation  program."  Specifi- 
cally cited  was  Mr.  Turner's  "exemplary 
leadership  in  meeting  the  urgent  con- 
struction needs  engendered  by  combat 
operations  In  Southeast  Asia,"  and  recog- 
nizing his  "substantial  contribution  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States." 

The  following  month,  on  March  21.  Mr. 
Turner  was  one  of  eight  Government  em- 
ployees honored  by  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation at  its  convention  in  Houston.  Tex. 
He  received  a  special  citation  recognizing 
his  "exceptionally  outstanding  service  to 


the  U.S.  Air  Force,  active  and  reserve, 
in  the  timely  provisioning  of  facilities  to 
support  mission  requirements  of  a 
rapidly  changing  military  force." 

Prior  to  appointment  In  February  1964 
to  his  current  position,  Mr.  Turner  waa 
executive  vice  president  of  the  H.  C. 
Smith  Construction  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  His  Government  service,  however^ 
dates  back  to  1940  when  he  began  hlg 
civil  service  career.  Prom  1947.  when  he 
Joined  the  Air  Force,  to  1952  he  was  that 
service's  budget  officer,  later  serving  as 
Chief  of  the  Military  Personnel  and  Con- 
struction Division  from  1952  to  1959.  He 
became  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  for  Financial  Management  in 
1959,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  he 
left  in  1961  to  assume  his  position  with 
the  Smith  Co. 

As  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  In- 
stallations,  he  is  responsible  for  policy 
matters  in  connection  with  Installations 
planning  and  programing,  acquisition 
and  disposal  of  Air  Force  real  estate,  con- 
struction of  bases  and  facilities,  family 
housing,  and  maintenance  of  real  prop- 
erty. 

Bom  in  Radford,  Va..  Mr.  Turner  re- 
ceived his  early  schooling  there.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  O.  B.  Turner,  is  still  a  Rad- 
ford resident.  He  married  the  former 
Kate  Pettus,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ed  Pettus 
of  Hope  Hull.  Ala.  The  couple  have  three 
children,  Michael,  Barbara,  and  Jo  Ann 
They  Uve  at  3539  North  Valley  Street, 
Arlington,  Va. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  Join  me  in  extending  warmest 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Turner  on  these 
highly  merited  awards. 
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CASSIDY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CAUrORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  speak  today  in  praise  of  a 
man  who  has  lent  his  dignity  to  the  term 
"bureaucrat"  and  who  through  almost  30 
years  of  service  has  used  his  humanity 
to  make  more  human  an  often  imper- 
sonal Federal  agency. 

He  is  John  Joseph  "Jack"  Cassidy, 
head  of  the  San  Jose  office  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  since  the  doors 
were  first  opened  in  that  office  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  1938. 

"Jack"  Cassidy  will  retire  this  October, 
a  retirement  welcomed  only  by  those  who 
have  felt  his  might  and  just  wrath  as  he 
fought  for  the  defenseless.  For  many 
thousands  of  the  citizens  of  my  district 
who  have  been  served  by  "Jack"  Cassidy, 
his  retirement,  deserved  as  it  is,  will  be 
a  lime  of  regret,  as  well  as  pleasure, 
"Jack"  Cassidy  has  always  fought  for 
the  individual,  not  the  system. 

A  mark  of  his  service  is  that  in  the 
almost  7  years  I  have  served  in  Congress 
I  have  never  received  a  complaint  about 
"Jack"  Cassidy  or  the  office  he  heads— 
a  unique  record  for  any  bureaucrat.  In- 
stead he  has  been  praised  and  I  would 


add  my  praise  and  that  of  my  staff  for 
the  time,  the  effort,  and  incredible  effec- 
tiveness of  "J«w:k"  Cassidy.  He  has  served 
well. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  Harry  Parrell  of  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  on  the  retirement  of  this 
remarkable  public  servant: 

That's  "Jack"  Cassidy:  A  "Different" 

Bttreaccrat 

(By  Harry  Parrell) 

Let's  start  off  today  with  a  Uttle  quiz  for 
the  old-timers. 

What  major  public  administrator  In  this 
area  has  been  In  office  continuously  longer 
than  any  Incumbent  member  of  the  San  Jose 
City  Council,  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
of  the  entire  State  Assembly,  or  the  entire 
State  Senate? 

What  local  public  official  has  held  his  Job 
longer  than  any  Callfomlan  now  serving  In 
either  house  of  Congress? 

What  official  has  a  sp>an  of  service  covering 
the  federal  administrations  of  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, John  F.  Kennedy,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, and  Richard  M.  Nixon? 

What  official  has  held  his  Job  during  the 
governorships  of  Prank  P.  Merriam,  Culbert 
L.  Olson,  Earl  Warren,  Goodwin  J.  Knight, 
Edmund  G.  Brown  and  Ronald  Reagan? 

BZn.LT? 

If  you've  been  around  a  long  time,  you 
may  think  we're  talking  about  George  Rellly, 
the  p>erennlal  1st  District  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization. 

If  so  you're  wrong,  because  RelUy,  although 
meeting  almost  every  test  encompassed  In  the 
foregoing  quiz,  flunks  on  one  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  our  records,  his  term  of  office  Is 
exactly  matched  by  one  state  senator.  Randy 
Collier  from  Yreka.  Both  ReUly  and  Collier 
first  took  office  In  January,  1939. 

The  gentleman  we're  thinking  about  was 
on  the  Job  here  about  three  months  earlier 
than  that. 

He  is  John  Joseph  (Jack)  Cassidy,  who  has 
headed  the  San  Jose  office  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  since  It  opened  on  Oct. 
18.  1938. 

This  October,  after  31  years  on  the  Job, 
Cassidy  will  retire,  on  reaching  the  manda- 
tory qvUttlng  age  of  70. 

DLrrEKENT 

In  the  traditional  definition  of  the  word, 
we  suppose.  Jack  Cassidy  Is  a  bureaucrat. 
But  from  here  to  Washington,  he  Is  recog- 
nized as  a  bureaucrat  with  a  difference. 

Too  often  In  dealing  with  a  public  official, 
the  citizen  feels  he  Is  in  a  losing  fight  against 
overpowering  forces  of  government  boon- 
doggling. This  has  been  true  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration  as  well  as  other 
agencies. 

But  here  In  San  Joee,  when  a  genuinely  ag- 
grieved citizen  Is  fighting  the  system,  he  finds 
Cassidy  fighting  on  his  side — not  the  bu- 
reaucracy's. 

We  have  not  been  on  our  job  as  long  as 
Cassidy  has  been  on  his,  but  over  the  years 
we  remember  blm  In  the  newspaper  office 
time  after  time,  always  to  spread  some  bit 
of  publicity  that  would  unsnarl  red  tape, 
speed  up  official  action,  or  right  a  wrong. 

Cassldy's  superiors  know  him  for  the  fighter 
he  has  always  been. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  deal 
with  Social  Security  Administration  officials 
all  the  way  up  to  the  headquarters  in  Balti- 
more, In  connection  with  a  news  story.  We 
found  that  all  of  them  knew  Cassidy.  Many 
had  felt  his  wrath. 

When  Cassidy  took  over  Social  Security 
here  In  San  Joee,  he  had  a  staff  of  three, 
•working  out  of  the  Post  Office  BuUdlng  at 
First  and  St.  John  streets. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BXPANBION 

He  originally  had  a  fovir-coxinty  juri«dlo- 
tlon — Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cniz,  San  Benito 
and  Monterey. 

Today,  with  geographic  responsibility  that 
does  not  even  embrace  all  of  Santa  Clara 
County,  he  has  53  employes  working  at  600 
8.  1st  St.  Ilie  advent  of  Medicare  enormously 
enlarge  his  operation. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  Cassidy  gave  us  per- 
mission to  divulge  his  role  In  tipping  off  the 
papers  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  Medicare 
payments  were  hopelessly  snarled.  The  result 
was  a  major  publicity  blast  that  shook  the 
Social  Security  Administration  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  achieved  at  least  temporary  Im- 
provement. 

"I  don't  care  who  knows  It  now,"  Cassidy 
said.  "I  only  have  six  months  to  go,  and  even 
If  they  wanted  to  fire  me.  It  would  take  'em 
six  months  to  prepare  the  papers." 

There's  one  great  Irony  In  the  approach- 
ing retirement  of  Jack  Cassidy.  He  has  a  gov- 
ernment pension,  of  course,  but  as  a  VS. 
employe — he  isn't  eligible  for  social  security. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
April  13,  will  be  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  one  of  the  greatest  Americans, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  in  tribute  to  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

While  Jefferson  is  chiefly  remembered 
as  a  statesman,  he  was  also  a  diplomat, 
a  scientlflc  farmer,  a  successful  lawyer, 
the  foremost  American  architect  of  his 
time,  a  linguist,  an  accomplished  violin- 
ist, the  man  who  devised  our  decimal 
system  of  coinage,  the  author  of  a  "Man- 
ual of  Parliamentary  Practice,"  which  is 
still  used  by  Congress,  a  compiler  of  In- 
dian vocabularies,  the  man  whose  books 
started  what  is  today  the  greatest  col- 
lection in  the  world — the  Library  of 
Congress — and,  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  inventor  of  the  dumbwaiter 
and  the  swivel  chair. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  an  eldest  son 
who  inherited  a  large  estate,  but  he 
helped  to  outlaw  primogeniture,  the  sys- 
tem whereby  the  oldest  son  got  every- 
thing when  his  father  passed  on.  He  was 
an  aristocrat,  but  he  promoted  demo- 
cratic government.  He  was  a  slaveowner, 
but  he  tried  to  abolish  slavery.  He  was 
an  Anglican,  but-he  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  led  to  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Anglican  Church  in  Virginia. 

America  has  been  a  great  nation  for 
almost  two  centuries,  not  only  because  it 
hsis  guaranteed  its  citizens  political  free- 
dom, but  because  it  has  guaranteed  them 
religious  freedom  as  well.  When  we  i>ay 
tribute  to  Thomas  Jefferson  for  the  serv- 
ices that  he  rendered  during  the  long 
struggle  for  political  independence,  let 
us  also  remember  that  he  helped  to  dis- 
establish the  State  church  of  Virginia. 
This  was  an  act  that  had  far-reaching 
consequences,  as  Virginia  then  covered  a 
much  greater  area  than  it  does  today,  as 
it  included  what  are  now  the  States  of 
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Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan. 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  as 
well  as  part  of  what  is  now  Minnesota. 

Jefferson  considered  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  State  church  as  one  of  his 
greatest  accomplishments.  This  erudite 
and  versatile  Virginian  served  the  infant 
Nation  as  its  third  President,  but  when 
he  penned  his  epitaph  he  neglected  to 
mention  his  8  years  in  the  White  House. 
These  are  the  words  that  he  did  write: 

Here  was  burled  Thomas  Jefferson,  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence, of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious 
freedom,  and  father  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

While  the  responsibility  for  drafting 
the  Declaration  had  been  entrusted  to  a 
five-man  committee,  the  actual  writing 
was  done  by  Jefferson.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  amazing  coincidences  of  all  time 
that  Jefferson  and  John  Adams,  one  of 
his  associates  on  the  drafting  committee 
and  his  predecessor  in  the  Presidency, 
both  died  on  July  4,  1826,  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  last  words  of 
John  Adams  were : 

Thomas  Jefferson  still  survives. 

But  he  was  mistaken,  as  Jefferson  had 
passed  away  a  few  hours  earlier,  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  golden  jubilee  of 
our  freedom.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that 
Adams'  words  were  a  prophecy  and  that 
he  spoke  trijly  when  he  said: 

Thomas  Jefferson  still  survives. 


"GREECE  OF  THE  FUTURE"— AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  ORESTIS  E.  VIDALIS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25,  1969,  marks  the  149th  anniversary  of 
Greek  Independence  Day. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  addresses  I 
have  read  to  mark  this  occasion  was  de- 
livered on  March  30.  1969.  at  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by 
Gen.  Orestis  E.  Vidalis,  who  served  the 
Greek  Army  with  very  great  distinction 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  podnt  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  insert  a  biographical  sketch  of 
General  Vidalis: 
Biographical  Skttch  of  Orestis  E.  Vidalis 

Graduated  from  Greek  Military  Academy 
In  March,  1937,  with  the  rank  of  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Artillery. 

Participated  In  World  War  H  as  First  Lieu- 
tenant Battery  Commander. 

In  November,  1942,  he  escaped  from  occu- 
pied Greece  and  Joined  the  Greek  Forces  In 
Middle  East.* 

He  fought  against  the  Communists  during 
the  Greek  Guerrilla  War  as  a  Major  com- 
manding an  Artillery  Battalion. 

He  commanded  Artillery  units  at  aU  levels 
from  Battalion  through  the  Divisional  Artil- 
lery as  a  Colonel. 

He  served  In  staff  position  with: 

(a)  The  Hellenic  Army  General  Staff 
(Lieutenant  Colonel). 

(b)  The  Standing  Group  NATO  (Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  and  Colonel).* 
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•  Gen  sra] ) 


(c)  The 
Staff  (Colonel) 

(d)  Aa  Chle; 
( Brigadier 
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Ice  and  Staff 
Instructor  at  t 
of    Artillery 
Defense  CoUeg! 

He  graduated 
(Ft.  Sill 
General     Staff 
Kansas)  • 

While    serv 
NATO,  he 
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Science  from 

In  addition 
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highest  combat 
British.  French 

He  was  a 
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December.  1967 
He  .returned 
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Corporate 
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Hel  enlc  National  Defense  General 


from  all  Greek  Military  Serv- 
C'olleges  and  also  served  as  an 
,he  three  Senior  Service  Schools 
4rmy    War    College,    National 


t<i 


of  Staff  of  "C"  Army  Corps 


from  the  U.S.  Artillery  School 

Oklanoma)  and  the  Command  and 

College     (Ft.     Leavenworth. 

vli  g    In    the    Standing    Group 
atter  ded  Postgraduate  studies  and 
Masters    Degree    In    Political 
Georgetown  University.* 

his  Greek  Decorations  which 

inlc  Medal  of  Valor  (Greece's 

military  decoration)  he  holds 

and  a  Libyan  Decoration. 

Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of 

:;"   Army   Corps,    one   of   the 

w^lch   supported   the  King   In 


bo  the  United  States  on  No- 

and    Is    a    member    of    the 

Planting  Division  of  Owens-Cor- 

( Corporation  In  Toledo,  Ohio.* 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  include  General 
Vldalis'  address  of  March  30,  1969,  en- 
titled, "Greecd  of  the  Future": 
Gresce  of  the  Futlihe 


Join 


(By  brestls  E 
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.  Vldalis) 

are  appropriate  oc- 
They  assist  us  In  re- 
minds and  In  our  hearts  the 
Nation.   They   might   also 
ourselves  the  question:  "Are 
the  "personality"  of  the 
been  developed  and  shaped 
n?" 
honored  and  moved  for  this 
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tot  ay 


:  ks 


celebrate  one  of  the  most 

of  our  history.  We  honor 

Greeks  whose  struggle  and 

to   the   Greek    Nation   the 

historical  course. 

significance  of  the  revo- 
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THE     CREEK     (maGE     AND     PERSONAUTT 

personality"  of  the  Nation 

ancestors,  enlightened  the 

as  It  should  enlighten  and 

modern  Greeks. 

;he  main  characteristics  of 
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hur^dred  years  before  Christ.  In 
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HELLENISM    AND    DEMOCR4^ 

Hellenism  combined  these  new  Ideals  to- 
gether and  discovered  democracy,  which  was 
offered  to  man  as  a  supreme  good.  And  Hel- 
lenism rendered  man  "Free"  and  therefore 
"Responsible." 

Our  ancestors  believed  these  Ideals  apply 
to  all  men.  Irrespective  of  race  or  gender. 
And  they  developed  the  concept  of  "Hu- 
manity." 

This  Is  the  substance  and  the  spirit  of 
the   Hellenic    national    "Personality." 

This  has  been  a  powerful  force  which  con- 
stantly Incited  the  enslaved  people  to  at- 
tempt the  regeneration  of  the  Nation.  This 
people  fanatically  believed  In  the  enlighten- 
ing power  of  Hellenism  and  they  remained  op- 
timistic throughout  400  years  of  oppression. 
The  folk  singer  kept  singing,  "Do  not  cry 
Desplna,  they  will  again  be  ours,"  and  In 
1821  the  National  Regeneration  became  a 
reality. 

THREE    ELEMENTS    OT    GREEK    REGENERATION 

Three  basic  elements  cooperated,  strug- 
gled and  won  In  1821.  First:  the  spiritual 
labor  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Intellectuals 
of  the  Nation,  who  helped  keep  alive  in  the 
Hellenes  the  consciousness  of  their  obligation 
for  the  restoration  of  their  Nations  freedom 
and  sovereignty. 

Secondly:  the  contribution  of  Phllhellenes 
who  believed  in  "Hellas"  as  a  "spiritual  ne- 
cessity" of  mankind.  They  sacrificed  com- 
forts, wealth,  and  even  their  lives  In  order 
to  restore  Greece  in  a  free  and  Hellenic  en- 
vironme'nt. 

Thirdly:  the  determination  of  the  simple 
people,  who  dared  and  won.  with  no  means, 
no  organized  hierarchy,  without  assistance! 
and  with  an  unfriendly  Europe.  The  Greek 
RevoluOon  was  primarily  the  result  of  moral 
causes  which  enlarge  a  nation's  Intelligence 
and  awaken  its  feelings.  Individual  improve- 
ment accelerated.  The  consequence  was  an 
increase  of  moral  energy,  a  desire  for  acOon, 
and  a  longing  for  national  rebirth.  The  sim- 
ple Greek  felt  he  was  prepared  to  climb  the 
rugged  paths  of  virtue  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  Greek  people 
were  plain  men,  priests,  peasants,  shepherds, 
sailors,  etc.  They  were  educated  by  the  secret 
Greek  school,  which  operated  despite  Turk- 
ish occupation,  in  a  sense  of  mission  and 
obligation.  They  were  a  mature — and  a  dedi- 
cated people.  They  did  not  mature  under 
captivity.  They  were  always  mature,  because 
they  Relieved  they  had  the  right  to  be  free. 
As"%«p  Individuals  and  as  Hellenes,  con- 
trary TC  adversities,  and  In  spite  of  the  toler- 
ation by  the  then  Great  Powers  of  the  use  of 
force  to  deprive  the  Greeks  of  their  freedom, 
they  continually  progressed  In  their  strug- 
gle for  liberty  and  they  were  finally  success- 
ful. 

And  during  the  last  days  of  March  1821 
Bishop  Germanos,  incarnating  the  will  of  the 
captive  Nation,  raised  the  flag  of  the  revolu- 
tion, that  brought  the  Cross  and  the  symbol 
"Freedom  or  Death." 

With  these  two  simple  words,  the  Greek 
people  of  the  19th  century,  reconstituted  the 
continuity  of  Hellenism. 

"Freedom  or  Death  "  are  Indeed  two  sym- 
bolic words  meaning  In  substance  that 
"Greece  enslaved,  under  any  form,  Is  not 
Greece."  This  Is  the  message  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1821  to  the  Greeks.  This  was  the  con- 
tribution of  the  uprising  of  1821  In  the  re- 
constltuOon  of  the  Image  of  the  Hellenic 
Nation. 

GREECE  OP  THE   FUTURE 

And  now,  how  can  these  reflections  be  con- 
nected with  the  future?  What  does  this  mes- 
sage of  1821  Imply  and  what  are  the  ob- 
ligations of  all  Greeks  for  the  future? 

I  will  not  concern  myself  with  the  present 
Image  of  Greece.  I  will  attempt  to  vlsuaUze 
Greece  In  the  future,  since  I  feel,  we  all  have 
a  primary  duty  to  contribute  to  the  creation 
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of  the  proper  environment,  for  ovir  children 
and  our  children's  children. 

What  can  and  what  should  Greece  of  the 
future  be.  In  a  world  where  "man"  conflicts 
with  "force".  Force  has  now,  as  It  had  then, 
when  the  classical  Greek  spirit  Intervened, 
the  form  of  Totalitarianism.  The  various 
shades  or  colors  of  Totalitarian  regimes  do 
not  change  their  basic  similarity.  They  are 
carried  through  by  the  same  techniques  and 
by  the  same  resort  to  force.  All  assume  that 
the  Individual  man  In  comparison  with  the 
state  has  no  significance;  except  as  an  In- 
strument to  be  used,  with  whatever  degree 
of  brutality  may  be  necessary,  for  realizing 
ends  which  the  ruling  minority  Judges  to 
be  good.  They  all  Identify  right  with  naked 
force  as  an  Instrument  of  will.  They  are  all 
alike,  at  war  with  the  fundamental  values 
and  principles  of  democracy. 

All  totalitarian  regimes  have  no  relation- 
ship whatsoever  with  the  "Image  and  per- 
sonality" of  the  Hellenic  Nation. 

In  this  world,  therefore,  where  man  is 
facing  naked  force.  In  a  world  where  the 
war  of  Ideas  endlessly  continues.  In  this 
decisive  transitional  period  of  humanity, 
Greece  should  remain  Hellas  and  offer  once 
again  the  Ideals  of  Hellenism  to  mankind. 

MAN    THE    SUPREME    VALUE 

No  nation  will  escape  the  fate  of  ultimate 
disintegration,  if  it  does  not  believe  In  Itself 
and  In  its  mission.  No  nation  will  avoid  this 
destiny  if  It  continues  to  disregard  "man"  a.s 
the  supreme  "value".  In  order  to  survive  In 
this  competitive  world,  all  nations,  Irre- 
spective of  size,  should  contribute  In  a  con- 
crete and  substantial  manner  In  the  success- 
ful evolution  of  this  great  struggle  of  man 
for  a  better  and  more  humane  future. 

Greece,  of  course,  Is  not  a  big  country  to- 
day. But  it  Is  not  small  either,  since  none  Is 
small  in  the  world  of  Ideas. 

Ancient  Athens  was  a  small  town  when 
her  spirit  prevailed. 

Rome  conquered  Greece  by  force,  yet  even- 
tually she  was  conquered  by  the  Greek  spirit. 
The  enslaved  Greeks  of  1821  were  power- 
less to  face  the  massive  Ottoman  Empire, 
yet  the  Greek  spirit  led  them  to  resurrect 
the  Nation. 

The  Greeks  were  few.  and  practically  alone, 
when  they   faced   Fascism   and   Nazism. 

And  last  but  not  least,  the  Greek  people, 
exhausted  from  a  long  enemy  occupation 
during  World  War  II,  were  again  the  first  to 
check  communist  expansion  in  Europe  in 
1949  with  the  assistance  of  this  country. 

Therefore,  the  contribution  of  each  coun- 
try In  the  struggle  of  man  against  force  is 
not  proportional  to  Its  size.  It  Is  In  direct 
relationship  to  Its  devotion,  as  a  "National 
personality"  to  this  great  cause. 

The  American  Professor  Gllbertsleeve.  In 
the  beginning  of  our  century,  comparing 
Hellenism  with  Americanism,  stated:  "Like 
the  Greeks,  we  are  the  heirs  of  the  ages  . 
The  American,  like  the  Greek,  has  proceeded 
to  realize  his  Inheritance  and  his  inheritance 
Is  the  democratic  form  of  government  . 
We  cannot  well  think  of  Greece  as  anything 
else  but  a  democracy  ...  A  'safe  slavery'  is 
as  abhorrent  to  us  as  It  was  to  the  Greeks  " 
This  Is  an  excellent  description  of  the  "per- 
sonality of  Hellenism".  It  is  a  description  of 
a  scholar  who  labored  Intellectually  In  this 
great  new  land,  "The  second  homeland  of  all 
Free  Men"  as  a  great  Hellene  has  recently 
described  America. 

"BIGNESS"    YIELDS    TO    "GREATNESS" 

In  this  Image  of  Greece  the  meaning  of 
"bigness"  yields  to  the  sense  of  "greatness". 
Bigness  Is  a  measure  of  material  power  which 
was  never  an  element  In  Greek  life.  Greatness 
Is  an  element  of  spiritual  achievement  which 
has  always  been  a  part  of  Hellenism. 

The  problem  of  modern  Greece  is  to  reealn 
Its  "National  personality,"  maintain  it  at  all 
cost  and   Improve  It.  If  Greece  solves  this 
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fundamental  problem,  despite  world  compietl- 
tlon  In  the  field  of  "bigness,"  she  will  be  able 
to  contribute  her  part  In  bringing  mankind 
closer  to  the  "greatness  of  the  Ideals  of  the 
Free  World." 

This  will  occur  only  If  all  decide  to  respect 
the  Greek  people  as  the  only  responsible 
sovereign  authority  for  the  preservation  of 
the  destiny  of  the  Greece  of  the  future. 

This  will  occur  only  If  we,  the  Greeks,  stop 
imitating  prototypes  foreign  to  Hellenism. 
Copying  examples  foreign  to  Hellenism  Is  a 
traglx;  over-slmpllficatlon  In  the  process  of 
solving  very  complex  problems,  connected 
with  our  race.  And  while  Imitating  others 
does  not  solve  our  long  range  problems.  It 
does  serve  as  an  argument  of  those  who 
maintain  that  there  Is  no  continuity  In 
Hellenism. 

THE  GREAT  CHALLENGE  OF  MODERN  GREECE 

We  certainly  cannot  survive  relying  on  the 
achievements  of  our  ancestors  while  dis- 
regarding the  "unique  Hellenic  Ideals"  cre- 
ated by  them. 

This  Is  the  Great  Challenge  of  modem 
Greece  to  transform  the  Hellenic  ideals  into 
reality  without  forgetting  In  this  process  that 
the  Idealists  should  not  have  too  many  Illu- 
sions when  they  face  realists  who  have  too 
little  respect  for  ideals  and  Idealists. 

Then,  Greece  can  become  an  example  of 
a  society  of  free  and  responsible  men. 

Then  Greece  will  recover  Its  own  "person- 
bllty"  and  will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  mission 
of  Hellenism. 

Then  the  "Image"  of  this  democratic  so- 
ciety will  reflect  Itself  beyond  the  Iron  cur- 
tain, beyond  deserts  and  seas. 

If  Greece  becomes  an  example  of  a  suc- 
cessful free  society,  for  the  people  of  new 
and  old  countries  that  are  now  trying  to 
reach  political  freedom,  then  she  will  have 
decisively  accomplished  her  mission  In  the 
world  today.  This  will  be  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution In  the  efforts  of  our  Free  World. 

It  Is  this  Greece  of  the  future,  for  which 
all  free  men  dream. 

It  Is  this  Greece  that  all  mankind  loves  and 
respects. 

It  Is  this  Greece  that  you  should  feel 
proud  of,  as  bearers  of  the  same  Ideals  and 
traditions  In  another  land. 

It  Is  this  Greece  we  should  all  Insist  on 
and  strive  to  recreate. 

It  is  this  Greece  that  the  warriors  of  1821 
had  visualized. 

And  It  Is  this  Greece  they  had  in  mind, 
when  they  wrote  on  our  first  flag  "Freedom 
or  Death." 


NEGRO  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
following  proclamation  made  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  a 
copy  of  the  letter  to  Governor  Whitcomb 
for  O.  L.  Tandy,  the  publisher  of  the 
Indiana  Herald : 

Proclamation    of    Negro    Newspaper    Week, 
March  23-29,  1969 

To  All  to  Whom  These  Presents  May  Come, 
Greeting: 

Whereas,  slightly  over  142  years  ago  John 
Russwurm,  a  Negro,  published  Volume  1, 
No.  1  of  Freedom's  Journal:  and 

Whereas,  this  was  the  first  Negro-owned 
and  Negro-published  newspaper  in  the  entire 
American  continent;  and 

Whereas,  it  was  108  years  after  a  Dutch 
slave  vessel  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Virginia 
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with  Its  human  cargo  of  black  men,  women 
and  children;  and 

Whereas,  thirty-eight  years  hence  the 
EmaAcIpatlon  Proclamation  would  sound  the 
trumpet  of  freedom;  and 

Whereas,  from  the  days  of  the  Journal, 
.throughout  the  brief  life  of  Fred  Douglass' 
North  Star  until  now  the  Negro  Press  has 
been  the  tallest  and  brightest  beacon  in  an 
era  of  darkness;  and 

Whereas,  in  view  of  the  long  and  prodigious 
effort  waged  and  being  waged  by  the  Negro 
Press  for  Increased  and  full  freedom  for  all 
mankind  Irrespective  of  race,  creed,  religion 
or  ethnic  origin, 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Edear  D.  Whitcomb. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  do  hereby 
proclaim  March  23  through  March  29.  1969, 
as  Negro  Newspaper  Week  in  Indiana. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  the  Capitol.  In 
the  city  of  Indianapolis,  this  27th  day  of 
March  1969. 

Edgar  D.  Whitcomb. 

Governor  of  Indiana. 
William  N.  .Salin, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Indiana  Herald. 
Indianapolis,  Ind..  March  23,  1969. 
Hon.  Edgar  Whitcomb, 
Governor,  State  of  Indiana, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Governor  Whitcomb:  Slightly  over 
142  years  ago  John  Russwurm,  a  Negro,  pub- 
lished Volume  1,  No.  1  of  Freedom's  Journal. 
This  was  the  first  Negro-owned  and  Negro- 
published  newspaper  In  the  entire  American 
continent.  It  was  108  years  after  a  Dutch  slave 
vessel  app>eared  off  the  coast  of  Virginia  with 
its  l:^uman  cargo  of  Black  men,  women  and 
children.  Thirty-eight  years  hence  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  would  sound  the 
trumpet  of  freedom.  Between  these  two 
epochal  dates,  1865  and  1969,  the  Black  Man's 
stock  as  a  commodity  has  soared.  His  fertile 
brain  has  brought  forth  magic  from  the  lab- 
oratory test  tube  and  his  valor  on  the  bat- 
tlefield  has   never'  been   questioned. 

The  names  of  Black  Men  are  on  the  scrolls 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  they  are 
listed  as  recipients  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  But  always  In  the  forefront, 
fighting  for  more  opportunities  for  these 
'  second-class  citizens  has  been  the  Negro 
Press.  Prom  the  days  of  the  Journal,  through- 
out the  brief  life  of  Fred  Douglass's  North 
Star  until  now  the  Negro  Press  has  been  the 
tallest  and  brightest  beacon  in  an  era  of 
darkness. 

Today  there  are  over  300  Negro  news- 
papers scattered  from  rural  Mississippi  to 
metropolitan  New  York,  and  the  nation's 
capital.  The  archives  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress contain  copies  of  Negro  newspapers 
blurred  with  age.  but  containing  gems  of 
historical  value.  In  view  of  the  long  and 
prodigious  effort  waged  and  being  waged  by 
the  Negro  Press  for  increased  and  full  free- 
dom for  all  mankind  irrespective  of  race, 
creed,  religion  or  ethnic  origin,  I  respectfully 
request  that  you  honor  and  salute  the  Negro 
Press  of  Indiana  and  the  Americus  by  de- 
claring the  period  extending  from  March  23 
through  March  29.  1969  as  official  Negro 
Newspaper  Week.  I  request  further  that  you 
affix  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
to  a  proclamation  above  your  signature  and 
that  you  make  this  public  by  Instructing 
your  press  secretary  to  forward  the  original 
copy  to  me  and  carbon,  duplicate  or  photo- 
static copies  to  newspapers.  TV  and  radio 
and  other  news  media  within  the  geographic 
periphery   of   the   Hoosier   State. 

This  win  be  the  first  time  to  my  knowl- 
edge that  an  Indiana  Governor  has  so  hon- 
ored the  Negro  Press,  and  I  shall  dispatch 
facsimiles  of  your  proclamation  to  Sena- 
tors Vance  Hartke,  and  Birch  Bayh  also  all 
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Indiana  Congressmen  and  beseech  them  to 
make  permanent  records  of  the  stoie. 

With  deepest  thanks  for  myself  and  all 
members  of  the  fourth  estate,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  L.  Tandy. 


HAW  An  IDEAL  SITE  FOR  TROPICAL 
AGRICULTURE  RESEARCH  CEN- 
TER 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  resolution  which  was  recently  adopted 
by  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  urging 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  a  tropical  research  facility  in 
Hawaii. 

For  nearly  4  years  this  matter  has  been 
a  deep  concern  of  mine.  It  was  my  own 
proposal  in  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act  of 
1966  which  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Center  for  Research  in  Tropi- 
cal Agriculture.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  funds  will  soon  be  appropriated  for 
the  establishment  of  this  Center. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  Hawaii,  in  addition  to  its 
strategic  location  in  the  Pacific  Basin,  is 
the  only  State  with  a  frost-free  tropical 
climate.  Its  soil  has  been  found  to  ap- 
proximate that  of  many  tropical  coun- 
tries which  would  benefit  from  this  re- 
search program. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already 
acknowledged  the  suitability  of  Hawaii 
•as  a  research  site  by  establishing  facili- 
ties which  .specifically  deal  with  projects 
relating  to  the  tropics :  the  Fruit  Ply  In- 
vestigations Laboratory,  the  Tropical 
Fruit  Laboratory,  the  Hawaii  Research 
and  Development,  Irradiators,  and  the 
Hilo  rat  study  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hawaii,  in  a  very  real 
sense  is  the  throbbing  heart  of  the  Pa- 
cific, where  East  and  West  do  meet  and 
are  the  better  for  it.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  island  State  is  the  best  site  in  the 
United  States  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Tropical  Research  Center. 

For  these  reasons.  I  submit  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Hawaii  State  Legislature  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
S.  Con.  Res.  27 

Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  locate  the  proposed  tropical 
agriculture  research  facility  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  and  the 
President's  Office  in  the  1970  budget  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  Tropical  Agriculture 
i,,Research  Facility  to  Increase  our  knowledge 
in  this,  field  and  to  provide  this  knowledge  to 
friendly  developing  nations;  and 

Whereas.  Hawaii  is  strategically  located  in 
the  center  of  the  Pacific  Basin,  closer  than 
any  other  state  to  manv  of  the  world's  de- 
veloping nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  International  outlook  of 
Hawaii's  people  as  well  as  their  Asian  ethnic 
and  cultural  background  creates  rapport  be- 
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twe«n   tbe  p«opl)  of  Asia,   the  Pacific,  and 
Amedoa;  and 

Where&s,  Hawdll  la  the  only  state  having 
agricultural  land  with  a  froat  free,  tropical 
climate:  and  | 

Whereas.  HawaAl's  unique  ecology  offers  a 
natural  laboratoBy  with  fully  two-thirds  of 
the  major  soil  tyf>e8  found  In  tropical  ooun- 
trlea  with  the  aaatwlated  climate  and  rainfall 
features  which  piioduced  them;  and 

Whereas,  the  Pfderal  Government  has  pre- 
viously recognized  Hawaii's  tropical  climate 
by  establishing  Here  the  following  facilities 
which  deal  speciqcally  with  programs  related 
to  the  tropics:  Ptult  Fly  Investigations  Lab- 
oratory, the  Tro*loal  Fruit  Laboratory,  the 
Hawaii  Research  j  and  Development  Irradi- 
ators, and  the  Hllp  rat  study  project;  and 

Whereas,  Hawaii's  agriculture  has  for  over 
a  century  been  An  example  of  a  successful 
mainstay  Industry  supported  by  continuing 
extensive  research;  Hawaiian  agribusiness 
can  build  on  a  decade  of  experience  In  suc- 
cessfully applying  this  agricultural,  manage- 
rial, and  operational  knowledge  In  over  fifty 
foreign  countrlesj  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  hy  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth 
Lejfislahije  of  thk  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session' of  1969,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring.  That  ^he  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States  of  America  be  urged 
to  locate  the  prdposed  Tropical  Agriculture 
Research  Facility  In  the  State  of  Hawaii;  and 

Be  it  further  rksolved.  That  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  (Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  the  Honorable  Hiram  L  Pong,  U.S. 
Senator:  the  Honorable  Daniel  K  Inouye,  UJ3. 
Senator;  the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 
U.S.  RepresenUt  ve;  the  Honorable  Patsy 
Mink,  US  Representative;  tbe  Honorable 
John  A.  Bums.  G<)vemor  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waU;  the  Honoraljle  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  Stat«t  of  America:  Dean  Robert 
W.  Hlatt.  Acting  |»resldent  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii;  and  Dr  Kenneth  K.  Otagakl, 
Chairman  of  the  ^oard  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii 

David  C.  McCLtrNO, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Sncai  HiRAi, 

Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
Tadao  Bxppa. 
Speaker,  tfouse  of  Representatives. 
Shigzto  Kanemoto, 
Clerk,  tlotue  of  Representatives. 


THE  NOBniTY  OF  GENERAL 
EISENHOWER 


HON.  FLOkENCE  P.  DWYER 

OP  KKW    JIXSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdidy,  April  2,  1969 

Mrs.  DWYERi  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  man's  life  often  emerges 
In  clearer  and  njore  compelling  perspec- 
tive in  the  aftermath  of  his  death,  In 
the  effect  which;  that  life  and  death  are 
seen  to  have  hail  in  the  lives  of  others. 

The  distinguiihed  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Mr.^  James  Reston.  has  cap- 
tured one  aspecti  of  this  truth  about  the 
life  of  our  belived  former  President, 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  In  his  colimin  In 
this  morning's  New  York  Times. 

Because  it  say^  so  much  and  in  so  few 
words  both  about  General  Eisenhower 
and  about  our  cpuntry,  I  want  to  bring 
it  to  the  attentisn  of  our  colleagues  by 
including  Mr.  R<ston's  column  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  iii  the  Record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REAfARKS 

The  column  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  2,  1969] 

"Faith  of  Ottb  FATHxas,  LrviNG  Still"? 
(By  James  Reston) 

It  is  hard  to  believe  after  the  reverent 
public  response  to  the  Elsenhower  funeral 
services  that  America  is  quite  as  Indifferent 
to  relligon  as  the  modem  prophets  and  pub- 
licists say. 

You  can  hardly  pick  up  a  paper  these  days 
without  being  told  by  somebody  that  God  Is 
dead.  In  fact,  the  Pentagon  is  now  wonderini? 
whether  It  should  banish  Him  from  Its  In- 
structions to  the  troops  In  Vietnam,  which  is 
scarcely  surprising,  considering  the  Pen- 
tagon's expansionist  tendencies  in  all  other 
fields. 

Still  the  substitute  gods  of  the  modem  age 
don't  seem  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  trend 
towartj  a  secular  society  in  America  is  clear, 
but  when  television  demonstrates  on  a  great 
occasion  that  It  has  the  capacity  to  bring  the 
whole  nation  Into  a  conunon  experience — 
almost  to  make  ua  all  part  of  a  single  con- 
gregation— then  we  find  that  at  least  the 
remnants  of  a  common  faith  still  exist. 

FAITH    AND   DOUBT 

The  choir  at  the  National  Cathedral  In 
Washington  sang  the  old  hymn.  The  opening 
line  is:  "Faith  of  our  Fathers,  living  still," 
and  despite  all  the  modem  denials  of  the 
point,  it  Is  probably  still  true.  The  first  line 
of  the  chorus,  however.  Is  different :  "Faith  of 
our  Fathers,  Holy  Faith,  we  will  be  true  to 
thee  tin  death" — and  that  la  clearly  not  true 
for  most  Americans. 

Nevertheless,  for  believers  and  unbelievers 
alike,  some  facts  are  plain.  The  political  life 
and  spirit  of  this  country  were  based  on  reli- 
gious convictions.  America's  view  of  the  In- 
dividual was  grounded  on  the  principle, 
clearly  expressed  by  the  Founding  Fathers, 
that  man  was  a  symbol  of  his  Creator,  and 
therefore  possessed  certain  inalienable  rights 
which  no  temporal  authority  had  the  right 
to  violate. 

THE    RXLIGIOUS   FOUNDATION 

That  this  conviction  helped  shape  our  laws 
and  sustained  American  men  and  women  in 
their  struggle  to  discipline  themselves  and 
conquer  a  continent  even  the  most  atheistic 
historian  would  defend.  And  this  raises  a 
question  which  cannot  be  avoided:  If  reli- 
gion was  so  Important  in  the  building  of  the 
Republic,  how  could  it  be  irrelevant  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Republic?  And  if  it  is 
Irrelevant  for  the  unbelievers,  what  will  they 
put  In  Its  place? 

"The  liberties  we  talk  about  defending  to- 
day." Walter  Llppmann  wrote  in  1938,  "were 
established  by  men  who  took  their  concep- 
tion of  man  from  the  great  central  religious 
tradition  of  Western  civilization,  and  the 
liberties  we  inherit  can  almost  certainly  not 
survive  the  abandonment  of  that  tradi- 
tion. .  .  . 

"The  decay  of  decency  in  the  modem  age, 
the  rebellion  against  law  and  good  faith,  the 
treatment  of  human  beings  as  things,  aa 
mere  Instruments  of  power  and  ambition,  la 
without  a  doubt  the  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  the  belief  in  man  as  something 
more  than  an  animal  animated  by  highly 
conditioned  refiexes  and  chemical  reactions. 
For  unless  man  Is  something  more  than  that, 
he  has  no  rights  that  anyone  Is  bound  to 
respect,  and  there  are  no  limitations  upon 
his  conduct  which  he  Is  bound  to  obey.  This 
la  the  forgotten  foundation  of  democ- 
racy. .  .  ." 

THE    COMMON   FAITH 

What  the  Elsenhower  services  suggested, 
maybe  ever  so  vaguely  to  some  and  ever  so 
strongly  to  others,  is  that  the  religious  foun- 
dation of  our  common  life — no  matter  how 
much  we  divide  over  creeds  and  sects  and 
their  relation  to  the  state — Is  not  "forgot- 
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ten."  It  may  be  Ignored  or  challenged  or 
defied,  but  it  Is  not  lost.  We  may  not  believe, 
but  we  believe  in  believing,  and  the  reaction 
to  the  old  soldier's  death  dramatized  the 
point. 

It  did  something  else.  It  demonstrated  how 
national  television  can  bring  before  the 
people  the  things  that  touch  their  noblest 
instincts,  and  in  the  process  reminded  us  of 
how  seldom  we  use  their  remarkable  power 
for  this  purpose. 

THE    UNIFYING    rORCES 

Elsenhower  and  the  church  and  television 
were  unifying  forces  of  tremendous  power 
for  good  In  America  in  the  last  few  tragic 
days.  They  touched  some  old  and  worthy 
echo  in  the  American  spirit  which  politics, 
religion,  and  television  usually  repel. 

These  are  very  old  questions  but  they  are 
still  with  us.  Plato  saw  man's  problem  as  that 
of  the  charioteer  driving  a  pair  of  winged 
horses:  "One  of  them  Is  noble  and  of  noble 
breed  and  the  other  is  Ignoble  and  of  Ignoble 
breed"  .  .  .  and  "the  driving  of  them  of 
necessity  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the 
charioteer." 

This  is  as  true  now  as  It  was  in  Plato'.s 
time,  but  the  old  soldier  gave  us  a  glimpse  of 
nobility,  and  through  this  remarkable  in- 
strument of  television,  the  people  responded 
to  It  with  a  solemnity  and  sincerity  no 
cynic  could  deny. 


BLOW   TO   MIDEAST  PEACE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  at  the  one-sided  ap- 
proach which  the  United  Nations  has 
shown  toward  the  sources  of  the  con- 
tinuing conflict  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Security  Council's  condemnation  of  the 
Israel  retaliatory  raid  on  Beirut  Airport 
last  December  reinforced  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments' belief  that  they  can  sponsor 
terrorist  raids  and  attacks  upon  the  ter- 
ritory and  population  of  Israel  without 
fear  of  condemnation  from  the  United 
Nations.  As  I  pointed  out  in  a  statement 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler)  on  January  3,  this  kind  of 
"diplomacy"  can  only  result  in  an  ag- 
gravation of  tensions  in  the  Middle  East 
and  renewed  truce  violations  by  Arab 
groupw  clearly  bent  on  provoking  more 
violence. 

The  Security  Council's  April  1  con- 
demnation of  Israel  for  the  raids  she  has 
conducted  on  Jordan -based  guerrilla 
units — raids  conducted  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  protecting  Israel's  population 
and  territory  from  the  terrorist  violence 
which  these  groups  have  inflicted  upon 
her — is  yet  another  example  of  this  one- 
sided U-N.  diplomacy.  While  Israel  was 
condemned  for  her  raids  on  Jordan,  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  continuing 
guerrilla  raids  which  provoked  the  Israel 
retaliations.  The  effect  of  this  resolution, 
supported  by  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  acquiesced  to  by  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  will  be  to  embolden 
the  terrorist  groups  and  their  Arab 
sponsors  and  prolong  the  Arab  govern- 
ments' refusal  to  conduct  direct  negotia- 
tions with  the  Israelis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dismayed  that  the 
,U.S.  delegation  to  the  Security  Council 
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abstained  on  the  vote  to  censure  Israel. 
The  United  States  has  a  long-standing 
and  clear  commitment  to  Israel  which 
must  be  honored  in  our  policies  at  the 
United  Nations.  Moreover,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  United  States  take  the  lead 
in  developing  a  more  balanced  United 
Nations  policy  toward  the  sources  of  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East  if  a  lasting  peace 
in  that  troubled  area  is  to  be  secured. 
So  long  as  the  United  Nations  continues 
to  censure  Israel,  while  ignoring  the  Arab 
governments'  sponsorship  of  the  terror- 
ist organizations,  the  Arab  states  will 
maintain  their  fanatical  determination 
to  destroy  Israel,  and  the  prospects  for 
peace  will  continue  to  be  thwarted. 

I  enclose  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  April  2  New  York 
Times  which  underlines  the  effect  which 
the  Security  Council's  ill-considered  rep- 
robation of  Israel  will  have  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  conflict.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
make  their  own  views  known  on  this  res- 
olution and  to  demand  that  our  policies 
at  the  U.N.  fulfill  the  commitment  which 
the  United  States  has  to  the  State  of 
Israel. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  3.  1969] 
Blow  to  Mideast  Peace 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Prance  undercut 
their  own  initiative  for  Middle  East  f>eace 
yestreday  when  they  voted  for  a  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  resolution  which  con- 
demns Israel  for  its  attack  on  Jordan  last 
week  but  virtually  Ignores  the  guerilla  ac- 
tions that  provoke  Israeli  retaliation. 

French-Soviet  support  for  the  one-&lded 
resolution — one  the  United  States  and  Bri- 
tain rightly  refused  to  go  along  with — com- 
promises their  p>o6ltton  Just  when  arrange- 
ments are  being  completed  for  starting  the 
Big  Power  peace  meetings,  originally  pro- 
posed by  Moscow  and  Paris  months  ago.  It 
adds  weight  to  Israeli  charges  of  bias  by  the 
two  powers,  and  tends  to  encourage  truce 
violations  by  Arab  groups  blatantly  bent  on 
renewed  conflict. 

Despite  this  new  handicap,  the  Big  Four 
search  for  a  new  p>ath  to  peace  must  not  be 
abandoned.  The  primary  responsibility  for 
forging  a  final  settlement  remains  with  the 
contending  Mideast  nations,  as  Israeli  and 
Arab  leaders  have  taken  pains  to  point  out. 
But  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  thus  far  have  made 
no  progress  toward  peace  on  their  own.  The 
Jarring  mission  Is  at  a  dead  end. 

In  the  face  of  rising  violence  that  oould 
envelop  them  all,  the  major  poweirs  have  an 
obligation  to  themselves  and  to  the  world  to 
make  a  new  effort  to  promote  a  settlement 
through  the  U.N.  The  Russian  and  French 
have  a  special  obligation  now  to  undo  the 
effect  their  vote  by  demonstrating  that  they 
recognize  the  rights  and  seciirlty  require- 
ments of  the  Israelis  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Arabs. 


IKE,  IDEAL  IDOL  FOR  YOUTH 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31, 1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  SpesJser,  there  is 
little  I  can  add  to  the  sincere  outpourings 
of  affection  and  esteem  from  my  col- 
leagues regarding  Dwlght  David  Eisen- 
hower, but  I  would  like  to  express  my 
belief  that  he  is  uniquely  suitable  as  an 
idol  for  our  young  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  President,  he  imlfled  the  Nation. 
Perhaps  the  solidarity  of  those  Eisen- 
hower years  was  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  fact  that  he  himself  was  the  synthesis 
of  America,  the  epitome  of  what  our 
Nation  can  produce. 

He  possessed  the  qualities  we  all  should 
nurture:  courage,  integrity,  decency, 
humility,  compassion,  sincerity,  selfless- 
ness, warmth,  and  patriotism.  These 
qualities  permeated  his  public  and 
private  life. 

He  was  a  farmer,  an  athlete,  an  artist, 
a  soldier,  a  diplomat,  an  educator,  a 
politician,  a  statesman,  and  a  world  lead- 
er. What  an  ideal  hero  to  emulate. 

He  loved  peace,  but  he  fought  valiantly 
In  war.  His  brilliant  leadership  as  Com- 
mander of  the  Allied  Forces  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II  contributed  tre- 
mendously toward  our  success  in  that 
conflict.  He  ended  the  war  in  Korea,  a 
war  rivaling  Vietnam  in  unpopularity. 

He  had  a  toughness  of  character,  but 
it  was  tempered  with  a  human  gentle- 
ness. He  was  a  strong  competitor  in 
sports,  but  he  enjoyed  the  quiet  solitude 
before  a  canvas. 

He  was  dedicated  to  civil  rights,  but 
he  was  equally  committed  to  law  and 
order.  Under  his  leadership,  the  first  civil 
rights  legislation  since  the  Civil  War  was 
enacted,  and  he  used  the  full  power  of 
his  office  to  quell  the  violence  of  those 
who  opposed  the  exercise  of  civil  rights. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  two 
qualities  about  Dwlght  Eisenhower 
"stood  out  above  all  in  both  his  public 
and  his  private  life:  one  was  his  un- 
wavering sense  of  duty;  the  other  was 
that  whatever  he  did.  he  did  because  he 
believed  it  was  right." 

When  his  country  needed  him  in  mili- 
tary service,  he  answered  and  served 
with  distinction,  rising  to  our  highest 
military  rank.  When  his  country  needed 
him  in  civilian  service,  he  again  an- 
swered the  call  and  served  in  our  highest 
civilian  office,  the  Presidency. 

Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  was  not  a  poli- 
tician in  the  stereotype  sense  of  that 
term.  He  was  a  citizen  who  involved 
himself  in  politics  because  he  felt  his 
country  needed  him  in  politics.  He 
agreed  to  run  for  President  on  the  Re- 
publican Party's  ticket  because  he  saw 
that  party  in  such  a  weakened  condition 
that  he  feared  that  the  two-party  system 
was  in  jeopardy.  He  involved  himself  in 
politics  because  he  considered  it  essential 
to  achieve  a  competitive  balance  between 
the  two  parties.  He  believed  that,  if  the 
greatest  form  of  government  ever  con- 
ceived in  the  history  of  the  world  is  to 
be  preserved,  we  must  have  two  strong 
political  parties  to  give  the  voters  a 
meaningful  choice  at  election  time,  and 
to  create  a  competition  which  will  force 
both  parties  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  people. 

We  mourn  General  E^isenhower's  pass- 
ing, but  we  pray  that  his  spirit,  his  zest 
for  life,  his  love  of  coimtry  will  endure 
with  us.  We  will  honor  his  memory  best 
by  keeping  these  qualities  alive  and  be- 
queath them  to  oncoming  generations. 
These  future  generations  should  know 
the  debt  which  we  of  this  generation 
owe  to  him.  They  should  know  what  a 
giant  has  lived  among  us. 
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There  are  no  superlatives  which  any 
of  us  can  utter  which  can  add  to  the 
stature  or  deeds  of  Dwlght  David  Eisen- 
hower. We  will  miss  him,  but  I  hop>e  and 
pray  that  we  will  continue  to  draw  in- 
spiration and  guidance  from  the  mag- 
nificent example  of  his  life. 


TWO  MARINES.  FOUR  GI'S  KILLED 
IN  WAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  Leon  Coit,  Pfc.  Wlllard  A.  Wim- 
mer,  Sp4c.  Thomas  G.  Turner,  Sp4c. 
George  A.  Demby,  L.  Cpi.  Michael  Di- 
Genno,  and  Pfc.  Thomas  C,  D.  Moffltt.  six 
outstanding  young  men  from  Maryland, 
were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I  would 
like  to  commend  their  courage  and  honor 
their  memory  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record  : 

Two  Marines,  Four  GI's  Killed  In  Wae 

The  Defense  Department  reported  yester- 
day that  six  more  Maryland  servicemen — 
two  Marines  and  four  Army  men — have  died 
as  a  result  of  recent  combat  in  Vietnam. 

Listed  as  dead  In  hostile  action  were: 

Spec.  4  Leon  Colt,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willie  Coit.  of  2716  Baker  street,  who  was 
killed  In  a  skirmish  March  10. 

Pfc.  Wlllard  A.  Wlmmer,  son  of  Mrs.  Etta 
J.  Wlmmer,  of  1610  Cereal  street,  who  was 
killed  March  3. 

Spec.  4  Thomas  G.  Turner,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marshall  Turner,  of  4611  Sleaford  road, 
Bethesda,  who  was  killed  March  9  in  combat 
22  miles  west  of  Kontum,  South  Vietnam, 
near  the  Cambodian  border. 

Sp>ec.  4  George  A.  Demby,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Janice  L.  Demby,  of  Abingdon,  who  was 
killed  In  combat  March  11. 

Lance  Cpl.  Michael  DlGenno  (USMC).  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  DlGenno,  of  Thomp- 
son street,  Hurlock,  who  was  klUed  by  enemy 
gunfire  March  11. 

Pfc.  Thomas  C.  D.  Moffltt  (USMC),  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Moffltt,  of  12205 
Braxfield  court.  Rockville. 

Three  of  the  soldiers.  Private  Colt,  Private 
Wlmmer  and  Private  Turner,  had  earlier 
been  listed  as  missing  by  the  Army. 

Specialist  Colt,  19,  tbe  second  of  four  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie  T.  Colt,  was  a 
native  Baltlmorean  who  finished  the  Uth 
grade  at  Carver  High  School  and  worked  at 
various  factory  Jobs  before  enlisting  in  the 
Army  In  February,  1968. 

He  recently  wrote  his  parents  that  he  had 
"213  more  days"  before  coming  home  next 
September  to  enroll  In  a  vocational  course  or, 
perhaps,  prepare  for  college. 

Specialist  Colt  will  have  a  mUltary  burial 
at  Baltimore  National  Cemetery  when  his 
body  arrives  In  Baltimore. 

Besides  his  i>arents.  he  is  survived  by  two 
brothers.  Willie  T.  Colt.  Jr.,  22.  a  truck  driver, 
and  Edward  Colt  17,  a  student  at  Carver, 
and  a  sister,  Olivia  Colt,  9,  a  student  at 
School  No.  148,  Rosedale  Elementary  School. 

LITTLE    LEACUZR 

Private  Wlmmer.  20.  one  of  seven  children 
of  Mrs.  Etta  J.  Wlmmer.  was  bom  in  An- 
napolis a  jd  once  attended  Benjamin  FVank- 
lln  Junior  High  School  In  Southwest  Balti- 
more, but  he  spent  most  of  his  life  In  the 
Curtis  Bay  area. 

He  was  a  Little  League  ballplayer  who 
later  worked  at  a  carpentry  Job  and  a  steel 
mill  Job,  and  finally  enlisted  in  the  Army  last 
June. 
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"He  was  a 
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fun-lovlng  person."  his  mother 
said  yesterdar.  "He  had  a  lot  of  friends.  They 
were  always  'coming  to  the  house  .  .  .  Just 
loads  of  themL '  she  said. 

SET  AILS    WrrHHMJ) 

Private  Wlknmer  was  killed  near  Plelku. 
His  mother  s4ld  yesterday  that  the  Army  has 
asked  her  nt^  to  tell  the  circumstances  of 
bis  death.        I 

Private  Wliiuner  is  survived  by  five  sisters, 
Mrs.  Mildred  Jane  Graham,  Mrs.  Carolyn  V. 
Ashworth,  Mri.  Cheryl  Burdlnskl,  Mrs.  Wanda 
June  Plttman  and  Bonnie  Charlene  Wlmmer, 
all  of  Baltimore;  a  brother,  Roger  D.  Wlm- 
mer. of  Haiti;  nore,  and  his  paternal  grand- 
Viola   Wlmmer,   of  Olderson, 


Mrs. 


mother, 
W.  Va. 

Specialist  Turner,  23.  was  a  college  senior 
who  aspired  to  a  career  as  a  writer  when  he 
was  drafted  Ir  to  the  Army. 

"WHAT    HE    HAD    TO    DO" 

Specialist  Turner's  father,  Marshall  S. 
Turner,  who  jworks  with  the  Public  Build- 
ings Service  ot  the  U.S.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, said  yesterday  his  son  wrote 
"profusely"  from  Vietnam 
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The  House 
The  Chaplain 
DJD.,  offered 


"He,  like  many  other  Vietnam  soldiers, 
didn't  want  to  be  there.  He  Just  did  what 
he  had  to  do,"  Mr.  Turner  said. 

Specialist  Turner  was  killed  during  a  mis- 
sion to  secure  an  enemy-held  arms  camp. 
One  of  his  best  friends.  Spec.  ^  Samuel  A. 
Bond,  also  of  Bethesda.  Is  to  serve  as  escort 
when  Specialist  Turner's  body  Is  flown  to  the 
United  States. 

Specialist  Turner  was  a  ground-flghter 
with  Company  B,  ist  Battalion,  12th  Infan- 
try Regiment  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division. 

ATTENDED    UNrVEKSFTT    OF    MARYLAND 

He  attended  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  Bellarmlne  College  In  Louisville,  where 
he  majored  In  English. 

Specialist  Turner  had  already  started  to 
learn  the  publishing  trade  at  Newsweek,  Inc., 
where  he  once  worked  for  six  months  as  a 
copy  boy. 

As  a  youth,  he  lived  In  Cambridge  In  Dor- 
chester County,  and  he  graduated  In  1963 
from  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High  School. 

Besides  his  father  and  mother,  Mrs.  Myra 
H.  Turner,  he  Is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Mary 
Ann  Turner  and  Mrs.  Marsha  Turner  Bonner 
all  of  the  Bethesda  area. 
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DRAFTED    LAST   JULY 

Specialist  Demby  was  born  In  Havre  de 
Grace  and  lived  In  Harford  County  all  hla 
life,  imtll  he  was  drafted  Into  the  Army  last 
July, 

In  September,  after  basic  training  at  Port 
Bragg,  N.C.,  the  Infantryman  was  married  to 
the  former  Janice  Harris,  of  Abingdon,  Md. 
Mrs.  Harris  Is  expecting  a  baby  this  spring 

Specialist  Demby  was  killed  March  11  in 
Saigon  In  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy. 

The  son  of  Mrs.  Evelyn  Richardson  and  the 
stepson  of  Harold  Richardson,  he  was  the 
Idol  of  his  six  stepsisters  and  many  cousins, 
according  to  an  aunt. 

Specialist  Demby,  who  turned  20  last  Au- 
gust,  was  a  track  and  basketball  star  at  Bel 
Air  High  School,  where  he  was  a  member  of 
The  Class  of  1967. 

\  Besides  his  wife  and  parents,  he  Is  survived 
bV  a  brother,  Alexander  Demby,  an  appren- 
tlie  electrician:  and  his  stepsisters,  Lenore 
Rtfchardson,  Vasessa  Richardson,  Teresa 
Richardson,  Victoria  Richardson,  Doreen 
Richardson,  and  Donna  Richardson,  and  a 
number  of  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins,  all  In 
Harford  County. 


met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
;he  following  prayer : 


A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you. 
that  you  love  one  another. — John  13:  34. 

Our  Father  God,  as  we  continue  our 
pilgrim  way  his  holy  week,  entering  an 
upper  room,  climbing  the  hill  called 
Calvary,  and  realizing  anew  the  glory  of 
^  the  Easter  morn,  we  pause  in  Thy  pres- 
ence to  lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee  in 
praise  and  tlianksgivlng. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  love  revealed 
in  the  experiences  of  these  days,  for 
Thy  forgivini  love  made  known  in  the 
way  of  the  cress,  and  for  Thy  strengthen- 
ing power  received  in  our  response  to 
Thy  love  anl  Thy  forgiving  mercy. 

Bless  us  4nd  our  Nation  in  these 
crucial  days  jthat  we  may  continue  to 
be  crusaders  ip  the  cause  of  human  free- 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OBEY  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


subcommittees  of  his  committee  may  con- 
tinue with  their  own  schedules. 


for  an  enduring  peace,  and 
good  will  in  the  hearts  of 


dom,  workers 
cultivators  of 
all  people.        i 

Draw  Thou  my  soul,  O  God,  closer  to 

Thine: 
Breathe  into  fvery  wish  Thy  will  divine. 
Raise  my  low  self  above,  won  by  Thy 

deathless  love : 
Ever,  O  God,  jthrough  mine  let  Thy  life 

shine. 

In  the  spirio  of  Christ,  we  pray.  Amen. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBER  TO  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  OP  CONGRESS  ON 
THE  LIBFIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  358)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  358 

Resolved,  That  the  genUeman  from  Iowa, 
Mr.  Schwengel,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Conmilttee  of  Con- 
gress on  the  Library. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


IE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal   of    the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  A  MEMBER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  David  R.  Obey,  be 
permitted  to  tkke  the  oath  of  office  to- 
day. His  certi^cate  of  election  has  not 
arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  respect  to 
his  election.      I 

The  SPEAK^.  Is  there  objection  to 

I 


POSTAL  REFORM  HEARINGS  TO 
BEGIN  ON  APRIL  22,   1969 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  ,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
asked  me  to  announce  that  public  hear- 
ings on  postal  reorganization  will  begin 
on  Tuesday,  AprU  22.  before  his  full  com- 
mittee. 

Several  bills  are  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice relating  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  The  committee 
has  decided,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  that 
this  legislation  is  of  such  major  impor- 
tance that  it  will  be  considered  by  the 
full  committee,  rather  than  one  or  more 
subcommittees. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  plans 
to  hold  hearings  on  1  or  2  days  each  week, 
at  least  at  the  outset,  in  order  that  the 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
WEEK  OF  APRIL  14,  1969 

(Mr.  GERALDR.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  taken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  week  beginning  April 
14. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  ford.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  In- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er we,  of  course,  have  finished  the  legis- 
lative business  for  the  week  and  will  go 
over  for  the  Easter  holidays  upon  ad- 
journment today,  pursuant  to  the  ad- 
journment resolution  previously  agreed 
to. 

Monday,  April  14,  is  District  day. 
There  will  be  no  District  bills. 

Monday  is  also  Pan  American  day. 
Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day.  Also 
for  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week 
are  the  following: 

H.R.  4148,  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1969.  will  come  up  under  an 
open  rule  with  3  hours  of  debate,  waiving 
points  of  order  against  committee 
amendment ; 

H.R.  514,  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1969.  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted ;  and 

H.R.  4153.  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservations  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 


COMPARABILITY  IN  POSTAL  PAY 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  which  demands  the 
serious  attention  and  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  the  Congress.  It  is  a  bill 
which,  if  enacted,  will  at  long  last  estab- 
lish wage  comparability  for  the  lowest 
paid  employees  in  the  Postal  Elstabllsh- 
n^ent — those  who  occupy  levels  1  through 
7  in  the  pay  structure.  It  also  corrects 
inequities  in  supervising  pay  scales. 

This  bill  will  meet  an  obligation  we 
have  owed  the  postal  employees  of  the 
Nation  for  7  long  years.  I  am  convinced 
that  Congress  has  had  every  intention  of 
acting  in  good  faith  in  this  area,  but  that 
our  intentions  have  been  unsuccessful. 

You  will  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962,  we  laid  down  certain  policies  to 
govern  the  postal  and  Federal  pay  sched- 
ules. In  that  declaration  of  policy  we 
said: 

Federal  Salary  rates  shall  be  comparable 
with  private  enterprise  salary  rates  for  the 
same  level  of  work. 

We  also  said : 

Salary  levels  shall  be  set  and  henceforth 
adjusted  In  accordance  with  the  above  prin- 
ciples. 

We  have  never  lived  up  to  these  pol- 
icies. 

In  the  Pay  Act  of  1967,  we  insisted  that 
true  comparability  must  be  achieved  by 
July  1,  1969.  But,  instead  of  offering  a 
program  which  would  meet  this  obliga- 
tion, the  national  administration  is  rec- 
ommending that  low-paid  postal  em- 
ployees be  granted  only  a  4.1 -percent  pay 
increase — a  token  increase,  an  increase 
that  will  not  only  fail  to  achieve  any 
semblance  of  comparability  for  the  postal 
employees  but  which  will  not  even  match 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  over  the 
past  year. 

The  proposed  4.1-percent  increase.  I 
might  add,  is  only  one-tenth  of  the 
percentage  increase  we  accepted  for 
ourselves  this  year.  This  increase  in  pay 
is  far  greater  than  the  total  salary  of 
a  letter  carrier  or  postal  clerk  with  25 
years  of  service. 

It  is  no  secret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
postal  employees  over  the  coimtry  are 
in  a  restless  and  dissatisfied  mood.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  history  the  word 
•strike"  is  heard  in  our  post  offices. 
The  responsible  leaders  of  the  postal 
unions — who  support  my  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety— are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a 
postal  strike,  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  they  can  do  in  restraining  their 
restless  members  in  high  cost-of-living 
areas  throughout  the  coimtry. 

It  is  also  no  secret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
public  dissatisfaction  with  the  postal 
service  is  growing.  The  service  is  de- 
teriorating month  by  month,  year  by 
year. 

The  quality  of  the  service  depends  up- 
on the  quality  of  the  people  who  work 
in  it.  The  wage  structure  is  so  inade- 
quate that  the  Postal  Establishment  is 
simply  not  competitive  in  today's  labor 
market.  Even  if  this  puny  4.1-percent 


pay  increase  which  the  administration  is 
offering  were  permitted  to  stand,  the 
starting  wage  of  a  letter  carrier  or  postal 
clerk  would  still  be  $3,000  less  than  the 
starting  wage  of  a  sanitation  worker  in 
New  York  City,  or  in  many  other  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Policemen,  firemen, 
busdriver  —almost  every  American  who 
performs  a  service  for  the  public — gets 
more  money  by  far  than  do  our  postal 
clerks  and  letter  carriers. 

The  pay  situation  is  even  worse — by 
comparison — after  a  man  has  been  in  the 
postal  service  for  a  while.  Under  the 
present  structure,  new  employees  must 
work  for  a  minimum  of  21  years  until  he 
reaches  the  top  pay  in  his  level.  Some 
postal  employees  have  worked  25  years, 
and  still  have  not  reached  the  top  pay 
level. 

And  once  they  do  reach  the  top  they 
are  getting  only  $8,000  a  year. 

What  kind  of  a  career  inducement  is 
this?  In  almost  every  city  in  the  land 
policemen,  firemen,  and  busdrivers  not 
only  get  more  money  at  entrance  to 
their  careers,  but  they  reach  the  top  pay 
level  in  3  or  4  years. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Post  Office  is 
having  great  difficulty  attracting  and 
retaining  topflight  talent?  There  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  jobs  in  this 
properous  coimtry  of  ours  which  offer 
an  ambitious  young  man  better  pay,  bet- 
ter working  conditions,  better  fringe 
benefits,  better  promotion  opportunities^ 
better  career  inducements.  Why  should 
anyone  want  to  become  a  postal  worker 
under  present  conditions? 

I  have  talked  to  hundreds  of  postal 
workers — veterans  of  the  career  serv- 
ice— and  almost  to  a  man  they  have  told 
me  that  if  they  knew  the  Government 
was  going  to  drag  its  feet  in  the  area  of 
comparability,  they  never  would  have 
joined  the  service  in  the  first  place. 

And,  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  workers  are  simply  refus- 
ing to  take  the  inaction  of  their  Gov- 
ernment any  longer.  The  turnover  in 
the  major  post  offices  of  the  country  is 
a  national  scandal — and  it  is  usually  the 
best  and  the  most  talented  employees 
who  are  leaving  to  take  easier  and  more 
lucrative  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  No 
wonder  the  postal  service  is  deteriorat- 
ing. The  Post  Office  cannot  recruit 
enough  good  employees  and  it  cannot 
keep  the  good  ones  it  has. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  situation 
like  this  needs  a  bold  and  imaginative 
solution.  I  sincerely  believe  I  have  of- 
fered such  a  solution  in  my  bill. 

The  real  pinch  is  found  in  levels  1 
through  7;  that  is  where  the  money  is 
needed;  and  that  is  where  the  erosion 
of  quality  in  the  personnel  is  taking 
place. 

Under  my  bill  no  employee  in  the 
postal  service  will  receive  less  than  $5,000 
a  year. 

All  the  lowest  six  levels  of  postal  em- 
ployment will  be  upgraded  by  one  level. 

In  the  heavily  populated  level  5 — 
where  80  percent  of  the  postal  workforce 
subsists — the  starting  wage  will  be  raised 
to  $7,500  a  year.  There  will  be  annual 
step  increases  of  $500,  so  a  man  can 
reach  the  top  salary  of  $10,000  after  5 
years. 

There  will  also  be  longevity  pay  in- 


creases after  8  years  of  service,  after  11 
years,  and  after  14  years.  This  will  re- 
tain incentives  and  will  make  the  pros- 
pect of  remaining  in  the  service  more 
attractive  than  it  is  today. 

My  bill  will  also  correct  an  inequity 
which  was  inadvertently  written  into  the 
1962  Pay  Reform  Act.  This  section  of  the 
bill  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  Dulski  amend- 
ment. 

Because  of  certain  technical  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1962,  many  postal  employees 
lost  time  they  had  earned  toward  their 
next  step  increase.  They  have  been  one 
step  behind  on  the  pay  ladder  ever  since. 
My  bill  makes  provision  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  this  inequity  and  will  place  these 
employees  into  a  pay  step  commensurate 
with  their  service. 

My  bill  will  also  make  appropriate  and 
equivalent  provision  for  our  good  friends 
and  competent  Government  servants,  the 
rural  letter  carriers. 

There  is  another  feature  of  my  bill 
which,  I  think,  should  gain  the  favorable 
consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
unpleasant  features  of  postal  employ- 
ment is  the  fact  that  a  large  body  of  men 
must  work  at  night  to  prepare  the  mail 
for  the  next  day's  delivery.  Not  many 
men  like  night  work  and,  even  with  the 
10-percent  nightwork  differential  being 
granted  today,  many  will  quit  their  jobs 
rather  than  accept  a  night  job.  My  bill 
would  raise  that  differential  to  20  per- 
cent to  make  this  irksome  duty  more 
palatable. 

I  sincerely  believe  my  bill  will  go  a 
long  way  to  making  the  Post  Office  a 
modem  employer,  comparable  with  in- 
dustries of  similar  size  and  importance 
in  the  private  sector. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  suggests 
that  a  4.1-iJercent  increase  will  bring 
the  postal  workers  up  even  with  their 
counterparts  in  private  industry. 

This  simply  is  not  true.  The  salary  in- 
crease the  employees  received  on  July  1, 
1968,  was  based  on  statistics  gathered 
prior  to  April  1967.  It  was  based,  in 
short,  on  statistics  almost  a  year  and  a 
half  old.  The  statistics  on  which  the  dis- 
graceful 4.1  percent  suggested  increase 
for  this  year  is  based  are  equally  antique. 
The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  10  percent 
in  the  past  2  years — and,  in  some  areas, 
even  more  than  that. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  not  even 
willing  to  give  postal  workers  compara- 
bility with  workers  in  the  other  branches 
of  Government.  They  have  prepared  an 
impressive  chart  on  which  they  are  bas- 
ing their  pay  recommendations.  But 
they  have  "cooked"  their  figures  by 
drawing  through  the  chart  an  arbitrary, 
curving  line.  As  a  result  of  this  line  they 
are  offering  to  letter  carriers  and  postal 
clerks  $824  a  year  less  than  the  average 
which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
maintains  is  industrial  comparability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  decided  consist- 
ently upon  the  policy  of  comparability  in 
postal  pay.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
just  as  consistently  has  used  methods 
like  the  wavering  line  I  have  just  men- 
tioned to  thwart  tlie  will  of  the  Congress 
to  insure  comparability. 
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A  letter  catrier  and  a  postal  clerk,  Mr. 
Speaker,  hawe  families  to  support.  They 
are  the  breadwinners  of  their  families. 
They  have  people  depending  upon  their 
earning  pxjwer — depending  on  this  pow- 
er for  their  food,  their  housing,  their 
clothes,  their  education. 

We  can  salve  the  postal  service  from 
chaos  and  I  believe  this  legislation  is  a 
step  in  that  (|lrection.  We  must  pay  these 
valuable  employees  a  wage  commensu- 
rate with  their  importance — a  living 
wage  which  will  permit  them  to  rear 
their  familie»  in  self-respect  and  secu- 
rity—a decetit  wage  that  will  permit 
them  to  live  With  the  same  comforts  that 
are  enjoyed  ^y  their  neighbors  in  com- 
parable non-dovemment  Jobs. 

I  sincerely'  believe  that  my  hill  will 
right  these  \frongs  which  threaten  the 
postal  service!  in  this  country. 


MILLION  AIRES  DUCKINO  TAXES 

(Mr.  MADlt)EN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  td  address  the  House  for  1 
jninvte.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Includa  extraneoios  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress  returning  to  their  districts 
for  the  Easte^  recess  will  no  doubt  dis- 
cover that  onje  of  the  real  torrid  issues 
on  the  minds  <lf  their  constituents  is  high 
taxes.  April  IS  is  the  deadline  for  Federal 
Income  taxes  I  and  your  constituents  by 
great  numbers  have  been  startled,  not 
only  by  the  regular  high  Federal  taxes, 
but  also  by  the  added  10-percent  surtax. 
This  is  now  hitting  them  right  "bang"  in 
their  pocketbooks.  For  the  first  time  they 
are  becoming  aroused  to  the  fact  that  it 
it  Is  the  average  small  and  middle  class 
salaried  and  wage  citizen  who  is  paying 
the  bulk  of  P^eral  taxes.  They  will  ask 
you  "What  is; the  Congress  going  to  do 
about  it  in  th^  session?"  Some  of  them 
will  ask  how  so  many  large  corporations 
escape  with  a  small  tax  and  some  with 
millions  in  income  pay  no  tax  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  submit  with  piy  remarks  the  following 
article  by  Tomi  Stewart  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  wh^ch  was  printed  in  many 
newspapers  ovier  the  country  last  week: 

MILUON  AIRES    Dtjcking    Taxts,    21     Skjppeo 

Last  Year 

(Bt  Tom  Stewart) 

WASHtNGTON.-J-There  are  two  kinds  of  mll- 
Uooaires  In  tti4  United  States:  those  who 
pay  federal  income  taxes  and  those  who 
don't.  In  the  latter  group  there  were  21  last 
year. 

How  Is  It  poslble,  you  ask  as  you  reach 
for  your  checltbiwk  after  a  losing  bout  with 
Form  1040.  to  have  an  Income  of  more  than 
•1  million  a  year  and  yet  not  pay  any  federal 
Income  tax?        | 

The  method  n|ost  favored  by  untaxed  mil- 
lionaires Is  to  |lve  away  things  that  have 
grown  In  valuei  since  they  were  acquired. 
Stocks,  real  estite,  a  share  of  the  donor's 
bualnees,  art  objects — all  are  good  for  this 
treatment. 

The  current  vUue  of  the  gift  is  deducted 
from  income  suhjject  to  taxation.  So  It's  quite 
possible  to  redute  taxable  income  to  zero. 

One  retvurn  cltjed  in  a  recent  Treasury  De 
partment  study  showed  adjusted  gross  in 
come  of  $10.8  nillllon,  contributions  total- 
ing $10.6  mllUoi  and  other  deductions  of 
$400,000  plus.  N»  taxable  Income  and  hence 
no  tax. 


Another  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income 
of  $4.3  mlUion  was  erased  by  $4.5  million  de- 
ductions, including  $4  million  In  contribu- 
tions. 

•  Ordinarily,  a  taxpayer  may  deduct  no  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  his  Income  for  charitable 
gifts.  But  it's  not  an  ironclad  rule. 

A  special  exception  allows  the  claiming  of 
contributions  without  limit  if  in  8  of  the 
past  10  years  the  taxpayer's  contributions 
plus  his  taxes  have  added  up  to  90  per  cent 
or  more  of  income. 

One  aspect  of  thes*^  gifts  that  bothers  those 
seeking  reform  of  tax  laws  Is  that  it  is  legal 
for  Mr.  Rich  to  make  his  donations  to  a 
foundation  run  by  his  family. 

And  perhaps  the  contribution  to  the  Rich 
Foundation  is  a  share  of  Mr.  Rich's  business. 
This  kind  of  giving,  a  Treasury  study  says 
drily,  "lacks  the  finality  which  characterizes 
a  true  parting  with  property." 

Congress  is  thinking  of  throwing  out  the 
unlimited  charitable  contributions  privilege, 
largely  because  it  figures  so  often  in  stories 
about  untaxed  millionaires. 

Another  proposed  change  would  make  the 
untaxed  superwealthy  an  extinct  species  by 
imposing  a  minimum  tax  on  all-bracket  in- 
comes, with  no  exceptions. 

Before  he  left  office  In  January,  Treasury 
Secretary  Joseph  W.  Barr  told  Congress  many 
middle-Income  taxpayers  are  losing  confi- 
dence in  the  fairness  of  the  tax  system.  His 
warning  of  a  "taxpayer  revolt"  is  still  echo- 
ing on  Capitol  Hill.  The  new  Treasury  team 
Is  also  pledged  to  a  reworking  of  the  tax 
laws. 

If  the  unlimited  charitable  contribution 
rule  la  the  favorite  of  untaxed  millionaires, 
one  of  the  runners-up  would  have  to  be  the 
depreciation  rules. 

Depreciation  is  a  great  vanishing  cream  for 
taxable  income.  Tou  don't  have  to  be  a  mU- 
llonalre  to  use  it,  but  it  helps. 

Suppose  you're  a  corporation  executive 
poking  along  at  $250,000  a  year.  Normally, 
you  might  figure  on  paying  about  $110,000 
in  Income  tax. 

What  you  might  do  Instead  Is  borrow  $16 
million  and  buy  a  nice  big  apartment  build- 
ing. Figure  an  Income  from  rents  of  $1  mll- 
Uon,  reduced  by  maybe  $500,000  for  upkeep 
and  loan  payments. 

So  far,  you're  $500,000  in  black  as  a  land- 
lord, but  don't  worry  about  having  to  pay 
tax  on  it.  Depreciation  will  ball  you  out. 

While  allowable  amounts  in  succeeding 
years  will  be  smaller,  one  accelerated  method 
of  figuring  depreciation  would  permit  you  to 
claim  your  $15  million  investment  depre- 
ciated $750,000  the  first  year. 

You  get  to  deduct  depreciation  from  in- 
come, even  thovigh  no  actual  cash  expendi- 
ture occurred.  So  the  $500,000  you  netted 
from  operating  the  building  becomes  Instead 
a  paper  loss  of  $250,000  and  this  cancels  out 
that  $250,000  salary.  Result:  no  taxes  Instead 
of  $110,000. 

What  makes  it  even  more  attractive  Is  that 
the  amount  of  cash  that  has  passed  through 
your  hands — money  you  oould  put  Into  other 
short-run  projects— U  $750,000.  That's  more 
than  triple  the  cash  you  had  to  play  with 
back  before  you  became  an  apartment  owner 
on  borrowed  capital.  / 
Then  there  is  the  'bll  depletion  allowance. 
Suppose  your  wells  are  producing  a  before- 
taxes  Income  of  $1  mUUon  a  year.  It  costs 
$450,000  to  run  the  operation— deductible 
expense — so  your  net  Is  $560,000. 

But  the  depletion  allowance,  one  of  the 
most  controversial  tax  breaks  In  the  books, 
permits  you  to  deduct  27^  per  cent  of  the 
gross  income  from  the  wells.  So  off  comee 
$275,000. 

You  still  have  another  $276,000  in  Income. 
You  can  make  it  disappear  this  way: 

You  could  spend  $375,000  developing  some 
other  oU  properties.  This  is  deductible  ex- 
pense, so  your  black  ink  $276,000  becomes  a 
red  Ink  $100,000. 
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You  are  now  theoretically  $100,000  In  the 
hole.  Surprisingly  enough,  this  is  a  poslUon 
many  of  the  superrlch  aim  for.  because  paper 
losses  are  Just  the  thing  to  shelter  other 
Income. 

In  your  case,  the  $100,000  loss  would  en- 
able you  to  have  $100,000  in  other  income- 
stocks  and  bonds,  for  Instance — and  keen  it 
all.  ^ 

The  net  result  of  your  year  as  a  combina- 
tion oilman  and  stock  market  dabbler  is  that 
you  have  paid  no  tax,  and  you  come  away 
with  at  least  $276,000  clear.  And  though  $l.i 
million  has  passed  through  your  hands,  you 
have  had.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law.  no  taxable 
Income. 


IDES  OP  APRIL 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  ap- 
proach of  April  15,  which  could  be  termed 
the  "Ides  of  April,"  I  hope  that  the  be- 
leaguered American  taxpayer  will  not 
forget  the  struggle  which  must  go  on  for 
tax  reform  in  a  substantial  and  effective 
manner. 

Congress  will  act  if  the  pressure  stays 
on  beyond  the  taxp>aj^g  deadline.  Too 
often  everything  is  forgotten  after  April 
15. 

I  hope  the  taxpayer  will  not  be  taken 
in  by  "tokenism"  instead  of  hard-hitting 
revenue-producing  tax  reform. 

I  am  for  tax  reforms  which  require 
everyone  to  carry  their  fair  share  of  the 
load  including  the  tax-free,  bondovraing 
superrich,  and  the  ungentlemanly  farm- 
er. I  oppose  the  gimmickry  of  some  tax- 
free  foimdations. 

However,  the  real  culprits  which  cause 
the  vast  Treasury  losses  include  the  oil 
depletion  allowance,  capital  gains  at 
death  and  the  investment  credit.  Any  tax 
reform  proposal  which  fails  to  include 
these  basic  reforms  constitutes  a  sham. 

The  American  taxpayer  must  continue 
to  be  vigilant. 


WE  SHOULD  HONOR  COMMITMENTS 
MADE  TO  MICRONESIA 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Micro- 
nesia— the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands — has  been  largely  absent  from 
the  news  headlines  for  about  two  decades. 
During  World  War  n,  millions  of  Amer- 
icans read  about  Saipan  and  Tinian  and 
Kwajalein.  After  the  war,  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  made  Bikini  a  household  word. 
But  since  that  time,  the  90,000  people  of 
the  trust  territory,  and  their  2,100  is- 
lands, have  been  pretty  much  out  of 
sight,  and  out  of  mind. 

I  am  very  much  afraid,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Micronesia  may  be  almost  ready  to 
capture  some  fresh  headlines.  They  will 
not  be  attractive  headlines  for  American 
readers.  For  if  they  do  appear,  they  will 
record  charges  by  the  Micronesians  of 
American  neglect  of  their  development, 
of  American  indifference  to  their  welfare, 
and  of  American  refusal  to  honor  in  full 
the  commitments  contained  in  the  trus- 
teeship agreement  under  which  we  ad- 


nilnister  the  territory.  These  charges 
have  already  been  set  forth  in  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Micronesian  Senate  which  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki)  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  March  25.  Unless  we 
respond  promptly  and  meaningfully  to 
their  demand  for  self-determination, 
those  charges  will  soon  be  aired  before  a 
world  audience  and  our  hopes  for  pre- 
serving close  and  friendly  ties  to  Micro- 
nesia will  be  seriously  compromised. 

Two  questions  need  to  be  posed,  How 
have  we  come  to  this  situation,  and  have 
we  in  fact  reached  the  point  where  these 
headlines  are  inevitable?  Let  us  examine 
them  in  order. 

Few  Americans  are  even  aware  that 
our  formal  governmental  responsibilities 
extend  across  3  million  square  miles  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Fewer  still  are  aware 
of  the  nature  of  those  responsibilities,  as 
defined  by  the  trusteeship  agreement  we 
entered  into  inl947.  Among  other  things, 
we  pledged  to  promote  the  economic, 
social,  and  educational  advancement  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  promote  their  de- 
velopment "toward  self-government  or 
independence"  according  to  their  own 
freely  expressed  wishes. 

Only  in  the  last  few  years  have  we 
really  begun  to  deliver  on  our  promises, 
by  substantially  increasing  appropria- 
tions and  by  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  indigenous  administrative  and 
political  structures,  including  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  itself.  The  pace  en- 
visaged for  this  development  has  been 
a  gradual  one,  and  ultimate  authority  in 
the  trust  territory  has  remained  firmly 
in  the  hands  of  American  officials.  True 
self-government,  as  envisaged  in  the 
trusteeship  sigreement,  remained  some- 
thing for  a  more  distant  future. 

In  this  rapidly  evolving  world  we  live 
in,  our  efforts  seem  likely  to  prove  too 
little,  too  late.  The  people  of  Micronesia 
were  extraordinarily  patient,  even  doc- 
ile, through  two  decades  of  an  Amer- 
ican policy  of  relative  inaction.  Thus, 
the  gradual  approach  to  development 
would  probably  have  been  welcomed  in 
the  trust  territory  10,  or  even  5,  years 
ago.  But  meanwhile,  the  Micronesians 
have  been  touched  by  the  same  winds 
of  change  that  are  stirring  so  many 
others  around  the  world,  and  gradualism 
is  no  longer  enough.  When  I  visited  the 
trust  territory  in  1961,  as  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative on  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil, the  political  objectives  of  its  people 
were  extremely  limited.  The  language  of 
the  recent  Micronesian  Senate  resolu- 
tion to  which  I  referred — language  typi- 
cal of  the  struggle  against  colonialism 
elsewhere  in  the  world — was  simply  not 
In  the  Micronesian  political  vocabulary 
at  that  time.  But  this  has  been  a  decade 
of  profound  change,  in  Micronesia  as 
elsewhere,  and  the  pressures  for  full  self- 
government  and  self-determination  are 
near  the  point  of  explosion. 

In  this  situation,  can  we  still  take  ac- 
tion which  would  demonstrate  to  the 
people  of  the  trust  territory — as  none  of 
our  actions  to  date  have  done — that  we 
are  willing  to  grant  them  the  self-deter- 
mination they  were  promised  in  1947? 

I  believe  we  can.  I  believe  there  may 


still  be-  a  chance  to  seek  a  reasonable 
solution  in  full  cooperation  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Micronesia,  thus  avoiding  a  harsh 
confrontation  which  would  damage  be- 
yond repair  our  relationship  with  our 
long-time  wards.  But  this  opportimity  is 
a  fleeting  one,  for  the  trusteeship  coim- 
cil  will  hold  its  next  regular  meeting  in 
less  than  2  months.  At  that  time,  the 
charges  contained  in  the  Micronesian 
Senate  resolution  will  inevitably  be  given 
a  full  hearing.  The  Soviet  delegate  will 
gleefully  seize  on  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
port— and  to  embellish — the  Micronesian 
complaints,  giving  us  a  public  black  eye 
in  the  process.  More  serious  may  be  the 
effect  on  the  Micronesians,  whose  flexi- 
bility and  readiness  to  compromise  may 
be  sharply  curbed  if  they  are  prompted 
to  take  extreme  public  positions  in  an 
attempt  to  gain  press  attention  in  New 
York.  In  addition,  we  can  be  sure  their 
charges  will  be  aired  in  the  strongly  an- 
ticolonisd  committee  of  24  and  in  the 
general  assembly  session  which  convenes 
in  the  fall. 

As  a  first  step  in  demonstrating  our 
good  faith,  I  hope  the  Congress  will  give 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to 
a  resolution  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day. This  resolution,  virtually  identical 
with  one  that  I  offered  2  years  ago.  would 
constitute  a  Commission  of  Americans 
and  Micronesians  to  recommend  within 
1  year  means  by  which  the  people  of  the 
trust  territory  could  be  enabled  to  ex- 
press  their  wishes  as  to  its  future  status. 
A  similar  resolution  was  also  offered  in 
the  Senate  at  the  last  session,  and  one 
has  recently  been  reintroduced  in  that 
body  by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Burdick,  and 
five  cosponsors. 

This  resolution  was  offered  2  years  ago. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  a  specific  re- 
quest from  the  Micronesian  Congress  that 
just  such  a  Commission  be  created.  Had 
we  responded  affirmatively  at  that  time, 
we  would  have  given  the  Micronesians 
a  concrete  demonstration  of  our  willing- 
ness to  respond  to  reasonable  requests 
advanced  by  their  elected  representa- 
tives. By  so  doing,  we  might  have  pre- 
cluded the  buildup  of  pressures  which 
produced  the  recent  Micronesian  Senate 
resolution  and  thus  kept  the  temperature 
of  our  entire  relationship  at  a  more  nor- 
mal, and  healthier,  temperature. 

There  will,  Inevitably,  be  opposition  In 
this  coimtry  to  any  exercise  of  self- 
determination  by  the  Micronesians.  Some 
will  argue  that  the  Micronesians  are  "not 
ready"  to  bear  the  full  burdens  of  self- 
government.  But  this  argument  has  be- 
come Irrelevant  In  the  world  today,  and 
indeed  passed  out  of  the  vocabulary  of 
such  former  colonial  powers  as  Britain 
and  Prance  some  20  years  ago.  Others 
will  contend  that  we  must  hold  on  to 
Micronesia  because  our  troops  fought 
and  died  for  its  islands  in  World  War  n — 
but  this  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  then  was  Japan,  not  the  Micro- 
nesian people  who  are  the  claimants 
today.  Finally,  the  argument  will  be 
made  that  these  Islands  are  strategically 
vital.  There  Is,  of  course,  some  truth  In 
this  contention,  but  the  broader  Issues 
of  self-determination,  and  of  the  United 


States  keeping  Its  promises,  should  pre- 
vail. And  there  is,  in  any  event,  little 
likelihood  that  the  Micronesians  today 
would  choose  a  status  that  would  open 
the  area  wide  to  other  nations. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  be  prepared  for 
the  proposed  Commission  to  put  forward 
alternatives  for  the  future  of  Micronesia 
which  some  in  the  country  might  con- 
sider unpalatable,  including  the  option 
of  independence.  Unless  our  relations  are 
permitted  to  worsen  drastically,  how- 
ever, complete  Independence  is  not  likely 
to  be  an  appealing  prospect  for  the 
Micronesians.  They  are  far  more  likely 
to  choose  a  status  which  will  permit  a 
continued  close  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  Two  possibilities  suggest 
themselves:  a  "free  association"  ar- 
rangement like  that  of  Puerto  Rico,  or 
incorporation  In  the  State  of  Hawaii.  If 
the  latter  were  to  include  appropriate 
protection  for  local  autonomy  and  some 
assurance  of  future  Federal  funding  for 
Micronesian  development,  it  might  well 
prove  the  most  attractive  alternative. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  bill  Introduced 
both  at  the  last  session  and  at  the  pres- 
ent one  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  iMrs. 
Mink  ) ,  which  would  endow  the  trust  ter- 
ritory with  an  organic  act.  This  pro- 
posal, first  put  forward  by  President  Ei- 
senhower's Secretary  of  Interior  in  1953. 
also  merits  prompt  consideration.  But  I 
fear  that  an  organic  act  would  not  alone 
provide  convincing  evidence  of  American 
willingness  to  face  the  key  question  of 
self-determination  for  Micronesia — and 
only  If  such  evidence  Is  swiftly  furnished 
can  we  hope  to  induce  the  people  of  Mi- 
cronesia to  withhold  such  demands  as 
are  contained  In  their  recent  resolution. 

In  consequence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
a  commission  created  specifically  to  con- 
sider self-determination  is  also  essential. 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  commented  last 
week  that  events  seemed  to  have  outrun 
such  a  commission.  I  would  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  we  cannot  proceed  toward 
meaningful  self-determination  until  we 
know  what  options  should  be  offered  the 
Micronesians  in  a  plebiscite — and  these 
options  can  only  be  defined  in  full  con- 
sultation with  the  Micronesians  them- 
selves. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
proposed  that  four  of  the  nine  members 
of  the  commission  be  chosen  from  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  Microne- 
sian people.  Only  when  their  views  are 
known  can  we  In  Congress  legislate  effec- 
tively In  this  area  and  thereby  meet  our 
responsibility  to  the  trust  territory.  I 
believe  the  Micronesian  leaders  would 
recognize  the  validity  of  this  argument 
and  would  gladly  cooperate  In  the  work 
of  such  a  commission.  I  therefore  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  their  support  to 
the  resolution  which  I  am  Introducing 
today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  "DOC"  KLEIN 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  a  dinner  at  Pic- 
colo's Restaxrant  In  Miami  Beach — in 
my  good  dis;rlct — on  Sunday,  March  16, 
put  on  by  Anerican  Legion  Post  No.  85, 
Miami  Beac/i,  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  foimding  of  the 
American  lA  glon.  On  this  occasion  spe- 
cial and  affectionate  recognition  was 
given  to  the  grand  man  of  the  American 
Legion  of  Flbrida,  Maurice  "Doc"  Klein, 
a  member  o^  Post  No.  85  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  of  Miami  Beach  for  35  years, 
twice  commander  of  the  post,  in  whose 
term  the  splendid  post  home  was  built, 
and  a  leader  in  the  American  Legion  not 
only  in  the  Greater  Miami  area  but  in 
Florida  and  in  the  country  for  more  than 
a  third  of  a  csntury. 

"Doc"  Klein  sjrmbolizes  everything  the 
American  L«glon  stands  for — reverence 
for  God,  love  of  country,  and  dedication 
to  serving  the  veterans  of  our  Nation's 
wars,  as  well  as  everything  which  Is  good 
for  our  country.  I  was  privileged  to  pay 
my'.Qwn  hea-tfelt  tribute  of  admiration 
and  affection  to  "Doc"  Klein  on  this 
occasion. 

The  Honofable  Chuck  Hall,  mayor  of 
Metropolitanj  Dade  County,  honored  the 
occasion  witli  his  presence  and  read  a 
proclamation  honoring  "Doc"  Klein  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  D«,de  County. 

Mr.  Speakiir,  I  include  this  commen- 
dation follo'raig  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Also  the  Htinorable  Jay  Dermer,  mayor 
of  Miami  Beach,  honored  the  occasion 
with  his  presence  and  read  a  proclama- 
tion bestowing  the  title  of  "Honorary 
Citizen  of  t^e  City  of  Miami  Beach" 
upon  Mauric*  "Doc"  Klein.  I  include  this 


proclamation 
following  my 


of  the  city  of  Miami  Beach 

remarks. 
Also  presenjt  at  this  occasion  was  Capt. 
George  Maii.es,  the  secretary  of  the 
founding  groip  of  the  American  Legion 
in  the  United  States.  I  put  in  the  Record 
sometime  ago  a  list  of  those  who  at- 
tended this  £  reat  convention  and  some 
of  the  resol  itions  adopted.  A  special 
honor  was  pa  d  to  Captain  Maines  by  the 
awarding  of  i.  plaque  to  him  commemo- 
rating his  senfice  to  the  American  Legion. 
I  am  proud  to  attest  my 

Maurice  "Doc"  Klein  and 
to  commend  ttlm  for  all  that  he  has  done 
for  America  i  nd  for  Americanism  in  his 
long  and  disti  igulshed  life.  I  pray  that  he 
shall  have  many,  many  more  years  to 
continue  his  great  service. 
The  above-i aentioned  material  follows: 


Mr.  Speakef 
friendship  to 


Wbereas : 
known    as 
contributions 
munlty  of 
County,  much 
service  to 
observing  the 
can  Legion,  and 

Whereas:  Mr 
for  35  years 
Oommander 
as  Commander 
Ing  of  the  Po6t 

Wbereas:  He 
a  mighty 
so  generously 


Me*  bo  Commendation 


\!  aurlce    Klein.     afTectlonately 

Dc  c,"    has   made    immeasurable 

ti  the  advancement  of  his  com- 

Mlanl  Beach,  as  well  as  all  Dade 

of  it  through  his  most  loyal 

American  Legion  Post  No.  85,  now 

5J3th  anniversary  of  the  Amerl- 


Klein,  a  member  of  the  Post 

rias  nobly  served   twice  as   Its 

aqd  during  whose  first  tenure 

In  1940  witnessed  the  bulld- 

I  lome,  and 

has  consistently  remained  as 

bulwbrk  of  South  Florida,  giving 

>f  his  time  and  energies  on 


various  committees,  and  also  In  such  capacity 
aa  director  of  civil  'defense  for  Miami  Beach 
during  World  War  II  and  as  director  of  the 
Miami  Beach  Serviceman's  Center  for  17 
years,  and  as  a  former  Councilman  and  Mayor 
of  Miami  Beach, 

Now.  therefore :  The  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  Metropolitan  Dade  County. 
Florida,  takes  great  pride  and  pleasure  In 
honoring  years  of  dedicated  service  to  his 
community,  his  state  and  his  nation,  by 
presenting  this  Certificate  of  Commendation 
to  Maurice  "Doc"  Klein. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  the  office  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  of  Metropolitan 
Dade  County.  Fla..  this  12th  day  of  March 
1969. 

The  City  of  Miami  Beach  bestows  the  title 
of  Honorary  Citizen  upon  Maurice  "Doc" 
Klein  with  full  honors,  privileges  and  cour- 
tesies attendant  to  this  official  recognition. 

In  deep  appreciation  of  his  friendship  and 
outstanding  contributions  to  our  City,  and 
as  a  token  of  the  esteem  and  affection  in 
which  he  is  held  by  our  citizenry. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  City  of 
Miami  Beach  to  be  affixed  this  leth  day  of 
March  A.D..  1969. 

Jat  Dermer. 

Mayor. 

TIME  FOR  SUGAR  ACT  REFORM 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  reading  a  Washington  paper  last 
month,  the  following  article  came  to  my 
attention : 

Mexicans  Hoard  Scarce  Sccar 

Mexico  Ctty.  February  24. — Mexican  house- 
wives were  reported  hoarding  sugar  today,  hit 
by  a  shortage  caused  by  pulling  white  sugar 
off  the  domestic  market  to  meet  sales  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

The  National  Union  of  Sugar  Producers  is- 
sued orders  to  its  distributor  member  not  to 
sell  any  more  white  sugar  for  home  use.  In- 
stead, brown  sugar  will  be  made  available  to 
housewives  and  white  sugar  will  be  rationed 
to  commercial  users. 

Industry  sources  said  the  sugar  harvests 
have  been  late  in  some  western  states,  forcing 
a  cutback  domestically  to  meet  sales  quotas 
abroad. 

I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
think  it  points  up  so  clearly  one  unfair 
provision  of  the  Sugar  Act.  The  Sugar 
Act  divides  our  total  consumption  be- 
tween certain  foreign  sugar  producing 
countries,  offshore  suppliers,  and  our 
domestic  beet  and  cane  farmers.  In  1968, 
our  mainland  cane  farmers  were  required 
to  reduce  their  plantings  by  5  percent. 
For  1969.  our  mainland  cane  farmers  are 
having  to  reduce  their  plantings  an  ad- 
ditional 15  percent.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  had  to  build  additional  storage 
in  order  to  store  sugar  already  produced 
which  cannot  be  marketed  within  their 
quota.  To  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  our  Amer- 
ican cane  farmers,  it  Is  irreconcilable  for 
our  good  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  to 
be  deprived  of  sugar  in  order  for  the 
Mexican  Government  to  fill  a  quota  to 
the  United  States  which  could  be  sup- 
plied by  our  American  sugarcane 
farmers. 


The  Sugar  Act  resulted  from  a  deli- 
cate balance  between  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations, beet-sugar  States,  cane- 
sugar  States,  and  refinery  States,  which 
probably  was  not  very  satisfactory  to 
any  of  them.  Nevertheless,  the  last  few 
years  has  proven  that  the  present 
formula  needs  Immediate  revision. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  situation  to 
the  special  attention  of  my  colleagues 
from  wheat-producing  States,  or  cotton 
States,  or  for  that  matter,  all  the  other 
great  producing  areas  of  the  Nation. 
Most  of  you  operate  under  some  form  of 
Government  regulation  over  production. 
But  none,  aside  from  sugar,  suffers  the 
added  burden  of  foreign  Import  quotas 
guaranteed  by  law.  I  wonder  how  the 
great  Wheat  Belt  would  feel  if  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  to  say 
to  you,  as  it  does  to  our  cane  sugar  pro- 
ducers, you  must  cut  back  production  20 
percent  in  2  years,  not  to  achieve  price 
stabilization,  but  to  protect  foreign  im- 
port quotas  which  guarantees  these  for- 
eign competitors  a  substantial  portion 
of  your  American  market.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  particular  problems  in  the 
cotton  States,  where  cheap  Imported 
cotton  competes  unfairly  with  our  own 
production.  But  even  cotton  does  not 
face  the  threat  of  a  guaranteed  market 
for  a  set  p)ercentage  of  your  domestic 
sales  from  foreign  sources. 

Congress  must  take  a  new  look  at  the 
sugar  situation.  American  farmers  must 
not  be  forced  to  reduce  their  own  pro- 
duction to  satisfy  foreign  goverrmients. 
As  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  many  countries 
which  benefit  from  this  unfair  treatment 
cannot  even  meet  their  quotas,  but  the 
foreign  share  is  then  simply  divided 
among  the  other  foreign  sources. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  increased  do- 
mestic quotas  by  65,000  tons,  but  at  the 
same  time  increased  foreign  quotas  by 
350,000  tons.  The  foreign  increases  were 
mostly  due  to  shortages  in  production  in 
Puerto  Rico,  which  for  purposes  of  the 
Sugar  Act  is  considered  a  foreign  source, 
and  whose  quota  is  then  reallocated  to 
other  foreign  countries  when  it  is  unable 
to  fill  its  own.  Thus  we  find  that  an 
allocation  which  was  intended  to  assist 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  an 
actual  partner  of  the  United  States,  is 
divided  among  foreign  countries  who 
have  no  similar  ties  with  our  own  coun- 
try. 

It  is  shocking  to  realize  that  even  Peru, 
which  has  nationalized  U.S.  Investments 
without  compensation,  and  has  seized 
American  fishing  boats  on  the  high  seas, 
also  shares  In  this  reallocation.  In  this 
regard,  at  the  very  time  the  United  States 
enters  into  negotiations  with  Peru  for 
the  recovery  of  stolen  property,  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultiu^  grants  them  an 
increased  sugar  quota. 

U.S.  producers  are  willing  and  able  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  of  our  own 
domestic  markets.  Congress  should  not 
deny  U.S.  citizens  the  right  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  in  our  own  Nation's  food 
needs.  We  need  not  wait  imtll  the  expira- 
tion of  the  current  Sugar  Act  to  grant 
relief.  It  should  be  done  now. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  INACTION  ON 
CRIME  CRISIS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  msit- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  close  of  business  today,  Congress 
will  begin  its  second  recess  of  the  year, 
without  taking  any  affirmative  action 
against  the  ever  increasing  crime  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Tydlngs  Committee 
has  held  hearings  and  made  some  recom- 
mendations including  the  call  for  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury  investigation  of  the  sup- 
ply system  which  apparently  floods  the 
streets  of  Washington  with  hard  nar- 
cotics. But  no  legislation  has  yet  been 
cleared  by  Senate  committees. 

In  the  House,  there  have  not  even  been 
hearings. 

One  reason  for  the  delay  may  be  the 
lack  of  a  legislative  program  from  the 
White  House.  The  President  has  taken 
note  of  the  drug  situation  by  transfer- 
ring more  Federal  agents  to  the  Wash- 
ington area,  which  may  help,  but  pre- 
sumably they  will  simply  be  pulled  out 
of  other  areas  of  the  counti-y  where  the 
problem  Is  also  great. 

The  new  administration  undoubtedly 
needs  time  to  work  up  its  own  plans  on 
the  problem,  but  the  crime  clock  con- 
tinues to  run  unabated.  We  know  what 
is  needed:  Increased  manpower  at  the 
enforcement,  prosecution,  and  judicial 
levels,  new  court  facilities  and  added 
funds. 

A  look  at  the  committee  calenders  in 
the  House  for  the  last  few  weeks  shows 
that  the  District  Committee  has  con- 
cerned itself  with  Internal  organization 
disputes  and  with  Washington's  parking 
problems,  while  the  Judiciary  Committee 
wrestles  with  electoral  college  reform. 
The  importance  of  these  matters  speak 
for  themselves,  but  compared  to  the 
crime  problem  the  American  people  may 
well  ask  how  priorities  are  set. 

If  a  crime  package  has  not  come  from 
the  White  House  by  the  end  of  the  spring 
recess,  the  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  should  proceed  with  hearings  and 
write  their  legislation  without  further 
delay.  Many  Members  have  already  in- 
troduced legislation,  as  I  have  done,  to 
bring  solutions  to  some  of  the  problems. 
While  the  chairmen  may  want  to  wait  on 
the  White  House  out  of  courtesy  to  the 
new  administration,  the  entire  process  of 
government  cannot  wait  indefinitely  to 
remedy  a  problem  as  serious  as  the  cur- 
rent crime  crisis. 


First,  the  minimum  amount  of  aid  or 
assistance  to  be  paid  to  eligible  recipients 
in  the  various  public  assistance  pro- 
grams; 

Second,  the  manner  In  which  other  in- 
come and  resources  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  need  for  aid  or 
assistance ; 

Third,  uniform  standards  of  eligibility 
for  recipients  of  the  various  public  assist- 
ance programs ;  and 

Fourth,  the  financing  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
various  State  governments. 

The  power  of  the  Secretary  to  set  mini- 
mum standards  and  uniform  acceptance 
criteria  for  all  the  States,  as  authorized 
by  this  bill,  would  be  subject  to  congres- 
sional review. 

The  principal  aim  of  this  legislation 
would.be  to  abate  the  movement  of  needy 
families  from  State  to  State  and  from 
rural  to  urban  areas  In  search  of  higher 
welfare  payments.  More  specifically,  the 
intent  of  this  bill  is  to  level  out  the  in- 
equalities in  the  present  welfare  structure 
which  operate  to  penalize  those  States 
with  the  most  humanitarian  political  sys- 
tems, the  most  developed  economies,  the 
most  progressive  fiscal  programs,  and  the 
most  pressing  urban  needs.  As  for  those 
States  where  standards  of  assistance  and 
average  payments  are  low,  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  to  their  advantage  in  that 
it  would  act  as  a  lever  to  upgrade  the 
economic  level  of  the  whole  population. 

In  more  general  terms,  this  bill  would 
become  a  powerful  force  working  toward 
a  more  healthy  and  stable  papulation 
balance  in  the  Nation.  A  comprehensive 
reform  of  public  assistance  programs 
would  serve  as  a  major  factor  in  stem- 
ming the  depopulation  of  America's 
towns  and  farms,  in  curtailing  the  bur- 
geoning influx  of  the  poor  and  the  un- 
skilled into  the  Nation's  big  cities,  and 
in  braking  the  alarming  exodus  of  the 
urban  middle-class  to  suburbia. 

My  State — Connecticut — embodies  the 
very  serious  social  and  fiscal  ills  which 
this  bill  would  redress.  Connecticut  Is  now 
in  the  throes  of  serious  budgetary  difiQ- 
culty,  much  of  it  brought  on  by  the 
State's  deepening  welfare  crisis. 

In  the  fiscal  year  of  1966-67,  gross 
welfare  expenditures  in  Connecticut 
amounted  to  roughly  20  percent  of  the 
State's  gross  general  fund  expenditures. 
Two  years  later  in  1968-69.  welfare  costs 
were  nearing  30  jjercent  of  a  vastly  in- 
creased general  fund. 


fers  striking  evidence  of  how  Connecti- 
cut's welfare  population  is  being  aug- 
mented. Both  the  number  of  families 
and  the  number  of  recipients  benefiting 
from  the  ADC  program  in  Cormecticut 
have  increased  by  40  percent  from  1966 
to  1968.  The  picture  for  1969  looks  still 
bleaker. 


LET'S  CONTROL  WELFARE 
PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral national  minimum  welfare  system  in 
all  the  States.  The  bill  would  give  the 
Secretary  power  to  prescribe : 


lOollar  amounts  in  millionsl 

Fiscal  year 

Gross 

Gross              general 

weltare                  lund 

expenditures     expenditures 

Percent 
welfare 
cl  tota 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

$99. 5              $465.9 
126.1                568.6 
163. 7                602.  4 

21.4 
22.2 
27.2 

Year 

Number 

families 

ADC 

Number 

recipients 

ADC 

1966 

12.724 

50,000 

1967 

1968 

1969  estimate 

14,600 

17,900 

22.342  .. 

57.800 
69,200 

1970  estimate.. 

2Sfifi& 

The  costs  of  this  particular  ADC  pro- 
gram to  the  humanitarian  State  of  CorN 
necticut  represent  the  major  welfare 
burden  in  the  welfare  budget  and — in- 
creasingly— a  critical  factor  in  the  entire 
Connecticut  general  fund.  Prom  1965  to 
1969  the  amount  appropriated  for  ADC  in 
Connecticut  rose  on  an  annual  average 
of  approximately  20  percent;  from  1967 
to  1968,  the  year  with  the  largest  hike, 
the  increase  in  ADC  expenditures  was  a 
staggering  43  percent. 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

ADC 
expend- 
Year:  itures 

1965  -- 29.4 

1966  32.3 

1967  42.7 

1968  60.6 

1969  ,- 71.8 

1970  estimate- -     86.5 

The  explanation  for  the  steep  rise  In 
Connecticut's  ADC  payments  is  a  com- 
bination of  two  factors:  the  influx  from 
other  States  of  indigent  families  with 
dependent  children  and  the  high  level  of 
ADC  payments  in  Connecticut  in  con- 
trast to  most  other  States. 


Connecticut's  welfare  problem  Is  com- 
pounded— as  it  is  in  those  other  North- 
eastern States  which  are  economically 
advanced  and  politically  enlightened — 
by  the  steady  Infiux  of  the  very  needy  in 
search  of  increased  public  assistance. 
The  public  assistance  program  which 
provides  aid  for  families  with  dependent 
children,  known  commonly  as  ADC,  of- 


Average  ADC  payment 
per  family 

Average  ADC  payment 
per  recipient 

Year 

Connecticut 

United 
States 

Connecticut 

United 
States 

1966.... 
1967.... 
1968.... 

180. 37 
188.20 
232.70 

149.91 
157.80 
166.25 

45.51 
47.45 
60.00 

36.29 
38.50 
41.35 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  ADC" 
burden  which  is  peculiar  to  Connecticut 
is  to  measure  the  degree  of  effort  which 
Connecticut  makes  compared  to  the  de- 
gree of  effort  in  most  other  States.  In 
this  regard,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey  are  northeastern  excep- 
tions, since  the  welfare  standards  of 
these  three  States  are  as  humanitarian 
as  those  in  Coruiecticut.  The  table  below 
indicates  that  Connecticut  makes  nearly 
twice  the  effort  in  ADC  expenditures  as 
do  other  States.  The  same  approximate 
ratio  holds  for  the  effort  which  Connecti- 
cut makes  compared  to  other  Stales  in 
the  old-age  assistance  program — OAA — 
and  the  aid  to  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  persons  program — APTD. 


1968  State  funds  for: 


Percent 


ADC  In  Connecticut 66.3 

ADC  in  United  States -  31.7 

APTD  In  Connecticut 62.3 

APTD    in    United    States - 33.8 

OAA    In    Connecticut 51.4 

OAA  In  United  States 28.6 
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Time  is  nihnlng  out  on  the  welfare 
crisis.  The  States  and  the  cities  In  the 
Northeast  with  humanitarian  welfare 
standards  ara  slowly  being  brought  to 
their  knees  by  their  crushing  financial 
burdens.  My  bill  would  bring  these  areas 
protection  from  greater  welfare  burdens 
In  the  future. :  It  is  a  means  to  bring  or- 
der to  the  baljince  of  our  population  be- 
tween urban  and  suburban,  north  and 
south,  needy  and  self-sufficient.  It  needs 
to  be  enacted. 


WE  NEED  f  AMILY  SAVERS,  NOT 
FAMILY  I  BUSTERS.  IN  HEW 

•  Mr.  MIKvA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVAJ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  with 
alarm  a  story  on  the  front  page  of  today's 
Washington  Post  indicating  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  considering  the  appoint- 
ment of  James  J.  Barry  to  a  sensitive  post 
in  the. Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  ]jt  strikes  me  that  now  is  a 
peculiarly  inappropriate  time — when  we 
are  groping  for  new  answers  to  the  age- 
old  problems  ()f  welfare  and  public  as- 
sistance— now  jis  a  peculiarly  inappropri- 
ate time  to  propose  appomtment  of  a 
man  whose  gre)atest  claim  to  fame  is  that 
he  busted  up  ■  more  families  than  any 
other  man  on  I  he  east  coast. 

One  of  the  (hings  that  our  pitiful  at- 
tempts to  solvi!  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  public  assistance  should  have  taught 
us  is  that  the  ipunitive  approach  will  not 
work.  It  was  oaly  after  years  of  "welfare 
investigations"'  and  "midnight  raids," 
such  as  Mr.  Bftrrj-  is  famous  for  in  New 
Hampshire,  that  we  finally  realized  that 
all  we  had  done  was  to  break  up  more 
families  than  jwe  had  kept  together.  I 
dare  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  society  wiU 
continue  to  pmy  the  price  during  the  com- 
ing years  for  ttie  lack  of  foresight  with 
which  we  foTc;d  young  people  to  grow 
up  without  fatliers  as  a  conscious  policy 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  Speakeri  the  so-called  hard-line 
approach  to  wflfare,  such  £is  Mr.  Barry 
appears  to  liave  followed  in  New 
Hampshire,  is  to  thoroughly  discredited 
among  sociologists  and  welfare  experts 
that  it  is  hardlto  believe  that  President 
Nixon  is  serioiifcly  considering  a  man  of 
Mr.  Barry's  inc^nations  for  an  important 
policymaking  position  in  HETW.  The 
hardline  was  (discredited  in  Newburgh, 
N.Y.,  it  was  dilcredited  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  it  h^s  been  discredited  else- 
where. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  fac- 
ing this  Nation!  in  1969  is  a  rational  re- 
structuring of  the  entire  public  assist- 
ance and  welfare  effort.  This  kind  of 
undertaking  is  jgoing  to  require  men  of 
vision  and  men|  of  compassion.  It  is  go- 
ing to  require  men  who  truly  understand 
the  ultimate  gokls  of  welfare — assist  the 
disadvantaged,  the  old,  the  poor,  the  dis- 
abled, not  to  pttnlsh  those  who  are  un- 
fortimate  enoujh  to  require  public  wel- 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  puni- 


fare  assistance. 


tive  approach  (o  solving  welfare  prob- 
lems will  never  succeed.  It  would  speak 
well  for  Secretary  Pinch  if  he  delayed 
his  announcement  of  Mr.  Barry's  ap- 


pointment. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  are 
as  concerned  as  I  am  about  this  unfor- 
tunate impending  appointment.  I  hope 
that  some  of  them  will  express  this  con- 
cern either  on  the  floor  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary directly.  All  of  us  will  be  the  losers 
if  HEW,  so  long  a  progressive  force  in 
the  welfare  field,  becomes  a  bastion  of 
punitive  welfarism. 
The  article  referred  to  follows : 
Hard-Lime  Welfare  Aide  Is  Slated  roR 
HEW  Post 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 
A  high  Nixon  Administration  post  In  the 
sensitive  area  of  shaping  Federal  welfare  pol- 
icy Is  scheduled  to  go  to  a  man  with  a  repu- 
tation for  administering  punitive  welfare  poP^ 
leies. 

James  J.  Barry,  former  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Commissioner  In  New  Hampshire,  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  named  today  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
for  Community  and  Field  Services. 

One  of  his  primary  responsibilities  will  be 
to  develop  alternatives  to  health  and  wel- 
fare policies  affecting  programs  under  his 
Jurisdiction. 

These  Include  HEW  programs  related  to 
Model  Cities,  neighborhood  services  and  con- 
sumer affairs.  In  addition,  Barry  will  study 
legislative  prop>o6als  drafted  elsewhere  In 
the  Department. 

Barry  was  appointed  New  Hampshire's  Wel- 
fare Commissioner  in  1949  by  then  Gov.  Sher- 
man Adams. 

Over  objections  of  medical  and  soclalwork 
professionals,  he  was  appointed  Commission- 
er of  Health  and  Welfare  in  the  early  1960s 
before  former  Gov.  John  W.  King,  a  Demo- 
crat took  office. 

Barry  left  the  commisslonershlp  in  1966 
after  numerous  clashes  with  King,  and  with 
Health  and  Welfare  subordinates,  many  of 
whom  signed  petitions  to  complain  about  his 
policies. 

Barry,  according  to  New  Hampshire  sources 
had  the  support  of  publisher  William  Loeb  of 
the  far-right-wing.  Loeb  once  called  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  a  "stinking  hypocrite." 

Barry  said  last  night  that  the  "differences 
of  opinion"  that  existed  between  him  and 
King  began  over  "adequate  appropriations" 
and  that  Loeb  reported  the  differences  "ob- 
jectively." 

Barry  also  said  he  rigidly  enforced  welfare 
rules  but  denied  that  he  had  ordered  night- 
time raids  on  the  homes  of  welfare  mothers. 
However,  welfare  workers  under  Barry's 
supervision  said  that,  contrary  to  officially 
stated  policy,  he  "forced"  workers  to  make 
such  raids  to  determine  whether  there  was  an 
unrelated  male  in  the  household. 

They  also  said  that,  contrary  to  then  ex- 
isting Federal  rules,  he  made  registration  for 
employment  a  condition  for  giving  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children. 

"It  was  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
give  social-work  services  to  families  under 
Mr.  Barry's  regime, "  one  worker  said  last 
night. 

"It  Is  unbelievable  that  he  should  be  se- 
lected for  a  high  HEW  post  when  the  Fed- 
eral people  were  always  after  us  for  violating 
their  rules." 

Barry,  50,  was  defeated  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  New  Hampshire  Governor  In 
1966.  and  became  minority  counsel  to  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  1967. 

Barry's  HEW  appointment  is  scheduled  to 
be  announced  by  Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch 
and  Patricia  Hltt,  Assistant  HEW  Secretary 
for  Commimlty  and  Field  Services. 

There  was  speculation  last  night  that  Bar- 
ry's selection  was  made  to  offset  criticism 
that  the  Administration  Is  filling  too  many 
HEW  poets  with  liberals,  such  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  James  E.  Allen  Jr., 
and  Assistant  Secretary  for .  Administration 
James  L.  Farmer. 


PRESIDENT     NIXON'S     VOLUNTEER 
ARMY  COMMISSION 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  MTVKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first 
saw  the  announcement  that  President 
Nixon  had  appointed  a  study  commission 
to  review  the  present  draft  system  and 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  a  volun- 
teer army,  I  was  most  encouraged.  I  have 
sponsored  a  draft  reform  bill  that  pro- 
vides for  such  a  commission.  Then  I 
read  the  list  of  appointees — and  I  was 
disappointed.  Let  me  hasten  to  add,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  was  not  disappointed  by 
the  quality  of  Mr.  Nixon's  appointees. 
They  are  all  men  of  character  and 
achievement  in  their  chosen  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Every  one  of  the  members  would, 
I  am  certain,  serve  faithfully  and  would 
render  his  judgment  on  what  was  best 
for  the  Nation.  Every  one  of  them — save 
one — also  suffers  from  the  malaise 
known  as  "over  30itis." 

Mr.  Speaker,  six  members  of  the  Com- 
mission are  over  60  years  old — one  of  the 
members  is  70.  The  median  age  of  the 
men  on  the  President's  new  Commission 
is  56,  and  there  is  only  one  man  under 
40.  Now  my  concern  is  not  that  these 
men  are  too  old  to  perform  the  task 
asked  of  them — but  simply  that  what- 
ever their  conclusion,  it  will  be  less  cred- 
ible to  the  young  draft-age  people  of  this 
Nation  because  their  generation  has  not 
been  represented.  After  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  the  turbulance  and  unrest  among 
our  young  people  which  has  focused  the 
Nation's  attention  on  the  inequities  of 
the  present  outmoded  draft  system.  It 
is  the  conscientious  objection  by  many 
of  our  students  and  young  adults  which 
has  led  to  serious  consideration  of  the 
volunteer  army  proposal.  Why,  then,  we 
may  ask,  was  only  one  representative  of 
the  generation  under  30  included  on  the 
Commission?  Why  was  there  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  30-to-40  age  group? 
Why,  in  short,  was  only  one  young  per- 
son included  on  the  Commission  when 
the  "generation  gap,"  which  already  di- 
vides us,  is  recognized  to  be  widening 
every  day? 

Are  we  saying  that  those  under  30  are 
only  good  for  doing  the  serving  and 
fighting — because  they  are  not  smart 
enough  to  do  anything  else.  Does  your 
beard  have  to  be  gray  to  find  the  equi- 
table way  to  resolve  the  draft  dilemma — 
if  the  President  thinks  that,  he  is  wast- 
ing his  time  in  even  appointing  the 
Commission. 

I  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
do  not  question  the  integrity  or  judgment 
of  the  men  chosen  by  President  Nixon. 
But  if  events  over  the  last  few  years  have 
proven  anything,  they  have  proven  that 
there  are  real  and  significant  differences 
in  view  between  the  generations.  The  one 
subject  on  which  there  is  probably  more 
difference  than  any  other  is  the  subject 
of  the  draft  and  the  nature  of  the  obli- 
gation which  citizens  owe  to  the  Nation 
for  military  service.  It  does,  therefore, 
seem  to  me  a  source  of  legitimate  concern 
that  there  is  not  a  stronger  representa- 
tion on  the  Commission  from  the  group 
which  has  the  most  to  gain  from  a  volun- 
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teer  army  recommendation — and  the 
most  to  lose  from  a  continuation  of  the 
present  inequitable  draft  system. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  a  list  of  the  appointees  to  the 
new  Commission  with  their  respective 
ages — as  furnished  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service — and  a  brief  biogra- 
phy of  each: 

Thomas  S.  Gates  Jr.:  Age,  63 — Secretary 
of  Defense  In  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
who  is  now  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  in 
New  York. 

William  Meckling:  Age,  48 — Dean  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Rochester,  will  serve  as  the 
Ck)mmls8lon's  Executive  Director. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis:  Age,  59 — ^Former  Con- 
gressman, St.  Louis. 

Frederick  Friedman:  Age,  65 — Professor  of 
economics.  University  of  Chicago. 

Crawford  Greenwalt:  Age,  66 — chairman, 
finance  committee,  duPont  DeNemours  & 
Co 

Alan  Greenspan:  Age,  43 — Economic  con- 
suiwnt.  New  York. 

Alfred  Gruenther:  Age.  70— Former  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander,  Europe. 

Stephen  Herblts:  Age,  27— Former  House 
researcher. 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgh:  Age,  51 — president. 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Jerome  Holland:  Age,  53 — president, 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

John  Kemper:  Age,  56 — ^headmaster,  PhU- 
llps  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

Jeanne  L.  Noble:  Age,  42— profeesor  of 
education.  New  York  University. 

Laurls  Norstad:  Age,  61 — Former  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Exirope. 

W.  Allen  WallU:  Age,  56— President,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

Roy  WUkins:  Age,  67 — executive  director. 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

Average  age:  55.  , 

Afedtan  age:  56. 


RENAME  PENTAGON  BUILDING 
•'THE  EISENHOWER  CENTER" 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  Insult  the  memory  of  one 
great  American  In  order  to  honor  the 
memory  of  another  or  to  discuss  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  their  greatness. 

ITiere  are  enough  public  facilities  to  go 
around — to  be  named  for  each  of  our 
outstauidlng  leaders. 

Since  General  Elsenhower  was  one  of 
our  relatively  few  five-star  generals  and 
since  the  building  now  known  as  "Pen- 
tagon" not  only  has  five  sides  but  Is  at 
once  a  symbol  both  of  General  Elsen- 
hower's noble  military  service  against 
outside  threats  to  our  security,  and  still 
more  noble  service  in  warning  against 
excessive  military  Influence  Inside  our 
country,  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
rename  the  Pentagon  Building  "The 
Eisenhower  Center." 


MEMORIAL    TO    REV.    DR.    MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING,  JR. 

fMr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago 
tomorrow,  on  April  4.  1968,  the  entire 

L 


Nation  was  stunned  and  shocked  to 
learn  that  the  bullet  of  an  assassin  had 
struck  down  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  That  a  man  who  had 
dedicated  his  entire  life  to  securing  Jus- 
tice and  an  equal  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  should  have  been  so  brutally 
murdered  seemed  Inconceivable.  And  yet, 
the  violence  which  has  characterized 
America's  response  to  the  fight  for 
equality  and  equal  opportunity  was  all 
too  common. 

On  the  first  commemoration  of  Dr. 
King's  death,  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  we  not  simply  mourn  his  loss 
again — although  the  magnitude  of  that 
loss  is  beyond  description.  Let  us  view 
his  life  in  the  terms  which  he  attached 
to  it;  namely,  as  part  of  the  ongoing 
struggle  to  achieve  justice  for  those  mil- 
lions of  Americans— black  and  white — 
who  continue  to  suffer  from  poverty  and 
discrimination.  But  the  challenges  and 
goals  which  he  set  for  America  must  be 
the  urgent  concern  of  all  of  us. 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  struggle  for  equal  justice  for 
all  Americans.  His  inspirational  leader- 
ship In  the  civil  rights  movement  in  both 
the  South  and  the  North  helped  make 
possible  the  enactment  of  the  landmark 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1968.  and 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Beyond 
that,  his  eloquent  articulation  of  the 
plight  of  millions  of  Americans  still  liv- 
ing under  abject  poverty  awakened  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  subsequent  reorder- 
ing of  our  national  priorities  which  must 
follow  that  legislation. 

Dr.  King  rejected  the  notion  that  hate 
and  violence  are  inevitable  and,  instead, 
by  appealing  to  America's  conscience, 
tried  to  draw  out  our  better  instincts  for 
Justice  and  f airplay.  In  his  own  lifetime 
he  became  a  symbol  of  the  ideals  of 
equality  and  equal  opportunity.  And  It 
was  as  that  symbol  that  he  was  struck 
down  by  the  very  hate  and  violence  he 
had  devoted  his  life  to  eradicating. 

I  was  privileged  to  work  with  Dr.  King 
on  many  occasions  during  the  course  of 
his  career,  and  I  never  failed  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  magnitude  of  his  commit- 
ment and  the  steadfastness  of  his 
courage.  In  an  era  of  our  national  his- 
tory marked  by  strife  and  racial  intol- 
erance, he  was  a  man  of  all  races ;  a  man 
for  whom  color  was  irrelevant;  a  critic 
who  never  doubted  that  America  could 
be  redeemed. 

At  the  moment  of  his  death.  Dr.  King 
was  making  plans  to  lead  the  Poor  Peo- 
ples' Campaign  intended  to  expose  and 
dramatize  the  plight  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  trapped  in  the  misery  and 
hopelessness  of  the  big  city  ghettos,  as 
well  as  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the 
rural  areas  of  our  country.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  drive — possibly  the  most 
important  in  his  life — that  he  was 
brutally  murdered.  We  will  never  know 
whether  his  leadership  would  have  again 
moved  the  Nation  to  action.  But  we  do 
know  that  his  loss  was  a  grievous  loss  for 
all  of  us,  for  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
his  understtmdlng  and  compassion. 

In  all  of  the  talk  about  the  nonviolent 
methods  of  Dr.  King  and  his  followers, 
the  fact  that  he  used  these  means  to 
confront  radically  the  hypocrisy  and  in- 
justice of   the  Nation  has  often  been 


obscured.  Dr.  King  believed  that  the  evUa 
and  deprivations  of  our  society  must  be 
confronted  and  uprooted,  and  he  risked 
constant  danger  in  order  to  confront 
those  evils.  It  was  typical  of  the  man 
that  his  final  efforts  before  his  death 
were  in  behalf  of  striking  sanitation 
workers  in  Memphis,  and  that  the  result 
of  those  efforts— even  after  his  death — 
was  an  improved  life  fgr  those  to  whom 
he  had  committed  himself. 

The  urgency  of  the  task  before  all  of 
us  was  nowhere  so  eloquently  and  dra- 
matically summed  up  than  in  the  famous 
letter  Dr.  King  wrote  from  the  Birming- 
ham jail.  In  that  letter  he  said: 

I  guess  it  Is  easy  for  those  who  have  never 
felt  the  stinging  darts  of  segregation  to  say 
wait.  But  when  you  have  seen  vicious  mobs 
lynch  your  mothers  and  fathers  at  will  and 
drown  your  sisters  and  brothers  at  whim: 
when   you   have   seen   hate-fllled   policemen 
curse,   kick,   brutalize,    and   even   kill   your 
black  brothers   and   sisters  with   impunity; 
when  you  have  seen  the  vast  majority  of  your 
20  million  Negro  brothers  smoldering  in  an 
air  tight  cage  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  an 
affluent  society:  when  you  suddenly  find  your 
tongue  twisted  and  your  speech  stSLmmerlng 
as  you  seek  to  explain  to  your  6  year  old 
daughter   why   she   can't   go   to   the   public 
amusement  park  that  has  been  advertl.sed  on 
television,  and  see  tears  welling  up  In  her 
little  eyes  when  she  is  told  that  Funtown  Is 
closed  to  colored  children,  and  see  the  depres- 
sing clouds  of  Inferiority  begin  to  form  In 
her  little  mental  sky.  and  see  her  begin  to 
distort  her  little  personality  by  unconsciously 
developing  a  bitterness  toward  white  people: 
when  you  have  to  concoct  an  answer  for  a  5 
year    old    son    asking    in    agonized    pathos: 
'Daddy,  why  do  white  people  treat  colored 
people  so  mean?':   when  you  take  a  cross- 
country drive  and  find  It  necessary  to  sleep 
night  after  night  in  the  uncomfortable  cor- 
ners of  your  automobile  because  no  motel  will 
accept  you;  when  you  are  humiliated  day  in 
and  day  out  by  nagging  signs  reading  "white" 
men    and    'colored':    when   your   first   name 
become  'nigger'  and  your  middle  name  be- 
comes 'boy'  (however  old  you  are)   and  your 
last   name  becomes  'John.'  and  when   your 
wife     and     mother     are     never     given     the 
respected  title  "Mrs.";  when  you  are  harried 
by  day  and  haunted  by  night  by  the  fact  that* 
you  are  a  Negro,  living  constantly  at  tip-toe 
stance  never  quite  knowing  what  to  expect 
next,  and  plagued  with  inner  fears  and  outer 
resentments:  when  you  are  forever  fighting  a 
degenerating  sense  of  nobodlness:  then  you 
will  understand  why  we  find  It  difficult  to 
wait. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  awakened  the 
Nation  to  the  reality  of  injustice  and  dis- 
crimination within  our  own  society  and 
ultimately  sacrificed  even  his  very  life 
to  the  struggle  which  remains  before  hate 
and  oppression  are  eradicated  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  up  to  us — particularly  those  of 
us  here  in  Congress  who  have  the  power 
to  end  poverty  and  oppression— to  carry 
on  his  work. 

Three  weeks  ago,  the  National  Urban 
Coalition,  under  the  leadership  of  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare John  Gardner,  issued  a  report  of 
the  progress  the  coxmtry  has  made  in 
meeting  the  challenges  defined  by  the 
1968  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  In  area 
after  area — in  education,  housing,  pov- 
erty, discrimination,  employment,  and 
pollution— the  conclusion  was:  after  1 
year,  no  progress. 

If  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.'s  dream  of 
redeeming  America  is  ever  to  become  a 
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reality,  this 
next  year's 
year  lost  in 


C  ongress  must  see  to  it  that 
re^rt  does  not  show  another 
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THE  NEED  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM 

(Mr.  ANDEksON  of  Dlinois  asked  and 
was  Riven  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  thli  point  In  the  Record  and 

^Srial'T"^'""^  "'""•  '"^'"'^^"^ 
Mr^  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  ^esterday's  Evening  Star,' 
Columnist  Da^rid  Lawrence  made  an  imJ 
passioned  ple4  for  congressional  reorga- 
m^tion  befoUe  it  is  too  late.  He  argSes 
that,  as  a  coeqtial  branch  of  Government 
Congress  should  be  assuming  sTe  of 
the  leadership  and  initiative;  but  as 
presently  constituted,  it  is  not  capable  of 

smIll^f!,fT".^"*^^  ^^'^  incapacity  to 
small  staffs,  Heavy  workloads,  and  lack 
of  in^atior .  He  concludes  by  observ- 
tog   fthat  although   most  Members  are 

rj^^i  w°f  ^^"^'""^^  shortcomings,  few 
are  willing  to  Propose  solutions 

I  think  Mr.  Lawrence  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  hs  perceptive  analysHf 
what  is  wrong  vith  Congress  and  what  is 
S,rn ?°°^  '{.*  -  ^'^  ^  ^«:^«™  our  right- 
M  the  S^h«  federal  scheme  of  thkigs- 
At  the  same  i  ime,  I  was  a  bit  disan- 
Pointed  to  note  that  Mr.  Lawrence  refvL 

•^ostM^^'^K^^'^.  tiie   impression    ?ha? 

most  Member^  of  Congress  are  reluctant 

to  offer  remedies."  This  assertion  c^- 

S^^^-  °Yi^J°«'^s  efforts  currently  Sg 

SuJ^lThf  "^  '  ^^'  congressional  refS 
spread  b^n„^'°"-  ™'  "'"^^  ^«s  ^idel 
smm  of^h^^!i°  '"PP°''*  ^  '^«  true 
spint  of   the  -  »Ionroney-Madden  Joint 

tS^lane^li  ^^^^^^"7  ReorgaSi^Sn 
ba?k?n  I9S.  ^'  °"'"^"'  '^'°™  P^^'^^S^ 
I  am  prcud  tj  be  one  of  over  100  r.p 
publican  Memb  >rs  of  the  Hou!e  cospS 

oT?9l9%^Z'''  ?'r  R^^rgan^zatTon  ^c 
Of  1969  (H.R.  6!78)  which  calls  for  far- 
reachmg  change  aimed  at  streamlinfns 
congressional  operations  and  streSS 
S^e  S^cSf  ^^^^  ™^^  vls-afSsThrof 

decSie  of^SonJ"^^.'^^""  ^he  furth^? 
liSS  t^  fh?H^  p"^'  ^°'"  '^  is  ultimately 
cratic  s^s  Pm  T^""^  °^  °""  ^""^«  demo- 
h^thic  «  ^-  ^  "'■^^  »"  "ly  colleagues 
immin^""^^  *"  ^^^^  t^is  matter  Te!? 
immediate  and  most  urgent  attenSon 
aml^  to  jom  with  us  in  this  important 

nrS".'^'^  ^^'^^  °"^^  said.  "Reform  in 
order  to  preserv;."  It  is  obvious  that  If 
we  are  to  preserve  our  democratic  form 
of  government  ve  must,  from  ime  S 
time,  reform  it-    component  parte    w1 

autnonty  to  do  so  with  the  executivp 
branch;  the  time  has  come  for  us  to Se^ 
wise  set  our  own  House  in  order 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to 
^ert  a  list  of  those  Republicans  co- 
sponsormg  the  ^gislative  Reorganiza- 

i^ji  ^'^K^  \^^^  ^^-  ^^^^^ly.  the7,Si 

text  of  the  Law-ence  column  to  which 
I  have  referred : 


CospoNsoRS  OP  THE  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1969 

Alabama:  John  Buchanan.  Jack  Edwards 

Arizona:  Sam  Stelger. 

California:  Don  H.  Clausen,  Charles  S  Oub- 
ser.   Craig  Hosmer,  Paul   N.   McCloskey    Jr 
Robert  B.  Mathlas,  Jerry  L.  Pettis.  Charle^ 
M.  Teague.  Bob  Wilson. 

Colorado:  Donald  G.  Brotzman. 

Connecticut:  Thomas  J.  Mesklll.  Lowell  P 
Welcker,  Jr. 

Delaware:  WUUam  V.  Roth. 

Florida  J.  Herbert  Burke,  William  C  Cram- 
er, Louis  Prey,  Jr. 

Georgia:  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn.  Fletcher 
Thompson. 

Idaho:   Orval  Hansen.  James  A.  McClure 

lUinots:  John  B.  Anderson,  Harold  R  Col- 
lier. John  N.  Erlenbom,  Paul  Plndley  Robert 
McClory,  Robert  H.  Michel,  Tom  Rallsback, 
Donald  Rumsfeld. 

Indiana:  David  W.  Dennis.  Richard  L 
Roudebush,  Roger  H.  Zlon. 

Iowa:  John  Kyi,  Fred  Schwengel. 

Kansas:  Chester  L.  Mize.  Keith  G.  Sebellus 
Garner  E.  Shrlver.  Larry  Winn.  Jr. 

Maryland:  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  Gilbert  Gude 
Roger.s  C.  B.  Morton. 

Massachusetts:  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Hastlnirs 
Keith.  F.  Bradford  Morse. 

Michigan:  Garry  Brown,  Marvin  L  Esch 
James  Harvey.  Edward  Hutchinson,  Donald 
W.  Rlegle.  Jr.,  PhlUp  E.  Ruppe,  Guy  Vander 
Jagt. 

Minnesota:  Clark  MacGregor,  Ancher  Nel- 
sen.  Albert  H.  Qule,  John  M.  Zwach 

Nebraska:  Glenh  Cunningham,  Robert  V 
Denney. 

New  Hampshire:  James  C.  Cleveland.  Louis 
C.  Wyman. 

New  Jersey:  William  T.  Cahlll.  Florence  P 
Dwyer.  John  E.  Hunt.  Charles  W.  Sandman 
Jr.,  WlUlam  B.  Widnall.  "uman. 

New  Mexico:  Manuel  Lujan. 

New  York:  Daniel  E.  Button.  Barber  B 
Conable.  Jr.,  Hamilton  Pish,  Jr.,  James  R 
Grover.  Jr.,  Seymour  Halpern.  James  F.  Hast- 
ings. Alexander  Plrnle,  Ogden  R.  Reld 
Howard  W.  Roblson.  John  W.  Wydler 

North  Carolina:  James  T.  BroyhlU. 

North  Dakota:  Thomas  S.  Kleppe 

Ohio:  Donald  E.  Lukens.  Charles  A  Mosher 
»,  ^"^™  Stanton.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  Charles 
W.  Whalen,  Jr. 

Oregon:     John    R.     Dellenback.     Wendell 

Wyatt. 

Pennsylvania:  Edward  G.  Blester  Jr  R 
Lawrence  Coughlln,  Edwin  D.  Eshleman 
James  G.  Pulton.  John  P.  Saylor.  Herman  t' 
Schneebell. 

Tennessee:  W.  E.  (BUI)  Brock.  John  J 
Duncan.  Dan  Kuykendall. 

Texas:  George  Bush. 

Utah:  Sherman  P.  Lloyd. 

Virginia:  G.  William  Whltehurst 

Washington:  Catherine  May.  Thomas  M 
Pelly. 

Wisconsin:    John    W.     Byrnes.    Alvln    E 
O'Konskl,  William  A.  Stelger. 
Wyoming:  John  Wold. 
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(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 
Apr.  2.  1969] 
Congress  Requires  Reorganizing 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Congress  has  been  in  session  three  months, 
but  most  people  are  hardly  conscious  of  it.' 
For  very  little  of  importance  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  general  feeling  here  is  that 
the  legislators  are  waiting  for  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive to  map  out  programs  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

A  variety  of  explanations  for  the  inaction  is 
being  heard  on  Capitol  Hill.  Some  of  the  vet- 
erans in  Congress  say  it  Is  customary  to  wait 
for  an  administration  to  lay  out  its  plans  and 
to  submit  its  proposals.  The  newer  members 
are  a  bit  impatient  and  think  more  proRress 
should  have  been  made. 


One  interesting  observation  comes  from  a 
few  Nixon  supporters,  who  say  the  new  Presl- 
dent  thinks  the  country  wants  a  little  rest 
from  debate  over  such  controversial  proposals 
as  were  offered  during  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration. 

But  the  obvious  is  being  overlooked.  Whafs 
wrong  with  Congress  today  has  alwavs  been 
wrong.  A  legislative  body  which  has  been 
«iven  co-equal  responsibility  with  the  execu- 
tive might  be  thought  to  be  organized  well 
enough  to  assume  some  initiative  and  leader- 
ship  on  its  own.  But  it  really  isn't. 

Congress  is  very  much  in  need  of  reorgani- 
zation or  "modernization."  In  the  April  issue 
of  "Reader's  Digest.'  there  is  an  article  en- 
titled "Is  Congress  Destroying  Itself?"  It 
says  that  the  attacks  on  Congress  "come 
from  worrlea  citizens— Journalists,  political 
scientists,  students  of  government,  state  and 
local  officials,  disillusioned  voters." 

What  seems  to  be  basically  unsolved  Is  the 
problem  of  how  435  members  of  the  House 
and  100  Senators  from  50  states  can  answer 
the  mall  from  their  constituents,  satisfy  their 
needs,  and  yet  play  a  constructive  role  in 
shaping  the  laws  that  are  presented  for 
passage. 

Staffs,  of  couree.  are  inadequate.  The  people 
back  home  continue  to  ask  lots  of  questions 
seek  assistance  on  personal  and  civic  matter,^;, 
and  request  help  on  local  public  and  private 
projects.  Many  members  maintain  offices  with 
a  large  personnel  Just  to  take  care  of  the 
requests  of  constituents. 

Entirely  apart  from  demands  on  his  office 
of  a  local  nature,  the  representative  or  sena- 
tor finds  himself  taking  a  great  deal  of  time 
trying  to  understand  the  complex  Issues  in- 
volved in  proposed  laws  or  appropriations. 
With  many  billions  of  dollars  being  spent  in 
programs  that  run  not  merely  a  year  but  four 
or  more  years,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the 
background  of  each  proposal,  whether  It  is 
new  or  a  continuation  of  a  previous  program. 
Most  of  the  legislators— 78  percent  of  those 
responding  to  a  questionnaire — said  "lack  of  ' 
information"  was  the  No.  1  problem  which 
prevents  them  from  executing  their  duties 
satisfactorily.  Printed  testimony  of  commit- 
tees amounted  to  250.000  pages  last  year,  plus 
27.000  pages  of  committee  reports.  But  when 
is  the  representative  or  senator  going  to  find 
the  hours  necessary  each  week  to  examine 
carefully  all  these  documents? 

Theoretically.  Congress  has  delegated  spe- 
cial subjects  like  banking,  finance,  appropria- 
tions, foreign  relations,  agriculture  and  Judi- 
cial questions  to  committees  which  have 
small  technical  staffs  of  their  own.  Many 
members  regularly  attend  the  meetings  of 
committees  on  which  thev  serve  and  con- 
scientiously endeavor  to  "  become  familiar 
with  the  subjects  presented  to  them,  but  thev 
naturally  are  not  able  to  obtain  more  than 
a  cursory  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  other 
committees. 

Congress  has  used  the  committee  system 
effectively  to  conduct  investigations  on  sub- 
jects of  paramount  Interest  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  work  of  the  different  committees 
has  been  constructive.  But  as  the  executive 
tasks  of  government  grow  larger  and  larger 
each  year,  the  supervisory  duties  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  also  will  be  forced  to  expand 
substantially. 

Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  phase  of 
all  is  the  tendency  of  members  of  Congress 
to  avoid  ticklish  or  delicate  questions.  There 
is,  for  instance,  at  present  no  more  pressing 
need  than  to  get  a  clear  definition  of  federal 
power  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  authority 
by  state  and  city  governments. 

Most  members  of  Congress  are  well  aware 
of  the  short-comings  of  the  congressional 
system  of  today,  but  they  are  reluctant  to 
offer  remedies.  This,  it  would  appear,  is  re- 
garded as  primarily  the  obligation  of  the 
party  leaders.  ,    , 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   AIRWAYS 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  yesterday  called  on  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  revoke  the  award  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  South  African 
Airways  granting  landing  rights  to  that 
airline  to  land  its  regularly  scheduled 
flights  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  in 
New  York. 

At  a  hearing  yesterday  before  a  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee,  it  was  al- 
leged that  refusal  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  review  this  decision  "encour- 
aged apartheid." 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  an  air  agreement  with  South  Africa 
since  1947  permitting  Pan  American 
landing  rights  in  that  country,  it  seems 
strange  to  me  that  no  objections  were 
heard  here  in  the  Congress  when  land- 
ing rights  in  this  country  were  granted 
last  year  to  the  Soviet  airline,  Aeroflot. 
Members  raising  objections  to  the  South 
African  Airways  privileges  because  of 
that  nation's  racial  separation  policies 
saw  fit  to  remain  silent  when  the  Soviet 
agreement  was  signed.  The  Soviet  Union, 
of  course,  does  not  subscribe  to  racial  and 
religious  separation  of  its  citizens.  In- 
stead it  has  relied  upon  exclusion,  re- 
moval, and  extermination. 

Americans  should  be  reminded  of  an- 
other fact.  The  emblem  of  the  South 
African  Airways  is  the  flying  cheetah. 
That  is  a  proud  emblem,  also  used  by  the 
South  African  Air  Force.  In  1950,  when 
the  United  States  was  fighting  in  Korea, 
one  of  the  few  countries  who  backed  the 
United  Nation's  Korean  resolution  with 
men.  equipment,  and  lives  was  South 
Africa.  The  South  African  Government 
sent  a  squadron  of  "flying  cheetahs"  to 
Korea,  and  the  South  African  "2"  Squad- 
ron fought  valiantly  with  the  men  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force's  18th  Fighter  Bomber 
Wing  for  the  entire  duration  of  that  war. 
Any  U.S.  airman  who  fought  in  Korea 
will  remember  well  that  the  "2"  Squad- 
ron was  among  the  proudest  and  best 
fighting  units  to  do  combat  with  the 
Soviet  and  North  Korean  Air  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  merely  wanted  to  re- 
cite a  little  forgotten  historj'  to  a  few  of 
my  colleagues. 


UNIQUE  AND  DESIRABLE  PATRIOTIC 
PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
concerned  and  patriotic  citizens  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  have  recently  instituted 
several  unique  and  desirable  patriotic 
programs.  "These  citizens,  primarily  Mr. 
Ted  Besser  of  WKJG  radio  and  Mrs.  Paul 
J.  Peterink.  initiated  a  procedure  on  Mr. 
Besser's  'Talk  to  Ted"  program  on 
WKJG  radio  whereby  each  day  a  differ- 
ent listener  calls  in  to  give  aloud  the 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance"  This  idea  has  re- 
ceived warm  response  from  the  people 
of  Fort  Wajme.  It  has  much  merit  and 


should  be  emulated  by  other  'call  in" 
radio  programs  around  the  country. 

Another  and  equally  successful  effort 
made  by  these  concerned  citizens  was  the 
establishment  of  patriotic  programs  at 
various  public  gatherings.  The  first  such 
program  was  held  in  late  January  in 
honor  of  the  approaching  birthday  of 
Greorge  Washington.  The  program  took 
place  during  a  hockey  game  at  the  Fort 
Wayne  Memorial  Coliseum.  The  local 
Boy  Scout  troops  distributed  over  6,200 
small  flags,  donated  by  a  public  spirited 
citizen,  and  thus  decorated  the  Coliseum. 
It  was  an  impressive  program.  The  Con- 
cordia High  School  Color  Guard  posted 
colors,  followed  by  the  singing  of  "Amer- 
ica the  Beautiful"  by  the  Concordia 
Choir.  The  "Pledge  of  Allegiance"  was 
then  led  by  John  Larsen,  an  eagle  scout. 
The  program  ended  with  the  singing  of 
the  "National  Anthem." 

These  efforts  deserve  special  commen- 
dation. I  hope  that  other  communities 
will  follow  such  fine  examples. 


PROPOSAL  TO  RENAME  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  STADIUM  AS  THE 
DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 
MEMORIAL  STADIUM 

I  Mr.  HOGAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  cosponsored  by 
Messrs.  Blackburn,  Camp.  Don  H. 
Clausen.  Coughlin.  Hall.  Halpern, 
Michel.  Montgomery,  O'Konski.  Pelly, 
Price  of  Texas,  Schadeberg,  Sebelius 
Watson,  Wiggins,  and  Winn  and  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  which  calls 
for  the  renaming  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  as  the  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  Memorial  Stadium. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium  bear  the 
name  of  our  great  former  President.  Be- 
cause he  was  a  great  athlete,  because  he 
signed  the  legislation  creating  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Stadium,  because  he 
loved  sports,  because  in  7  of  his  8  years 
he  threw  the  first  pitch  to  ceremonially 
launch  our  baseball  seasons,  because  it 
would  be  such  a  fitting  memorial  to  his 
name,  especially  to  our  sports-minded 
young  people,  I  liave  introduced  this 
legislation. 

Congress  named  the  stadium  the  Dis- 


authority  over  and  responsibility  for  the 
stadium. 

Since  Congress  passed  and  President 
Eisenhower  signed  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Stadium  Act  of  1957,  the  act  has  been 
amended  twice.  It  is  my  position  that  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  had  no  more  au- 
thority to  rename  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Stadium  than  he  would  have  to  re- 
name the  Grand  Canyon.  This  is  within 
the  legislative  purview  of  Congress,  not 
the  Armory  Board  or  the  Secretary  of 
Interior.  The  act  creating  the  stadium 
requires  the  Armory  Board  to  file  with 
Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a  re- 
port concerning  its  activities  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  as  to 
future  control  and  use  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium.  Since  the  act  under 
which  the  Armory  Board  and  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  draw  their  author- 
ity over  the  stadium  refers  specifically  to 
the  "District  of  Columbia  Stadium,"  it 
would  appear  that  this  act  would  have 
to  be  amended  to  reflect  a  different 
name. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  distinguished  Senator,  the  Secretary 
of  Interiors  unilateral  act  was  a  source 
of  regret  to  me,  since,  as  I  said,  I  had 
planned,  upon  President  Eisenhower's 
passing,  to  propose  legislation  naming 
the  stadium  in  his  honor.  Since  it  is  my 
position,  and  that  of  several  authorities 
on  the  subject,  that  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior exceeded  his  authority,  I  have 
introduced  this  legislation  anyway.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  enacted. 

President  Eisenhower  loved  Washing- 
ton. He  loved  sports.  His  signature 
created  the  District  of  Columbia  Sta- 
dium. I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  his  memory  to  name  this 
stadium  the  Dwight  David  Eisenhowe/ 
Memorial  Stadium. 


REMEMBERING  THOSE  WHO  SERVE 
IN  VIETNAM 

'Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  I 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  today 
to  remind  my  colleagujcs  of  something 
we,  in  this  country,  are  too  often  inclined 
to  overlook.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  U.S. 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  and  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  they  are  en- 
titled to  and  so  richly  deserve  from  us 


trict  of  Columbia  Stadium  and  legally  ,  here  at  home.    / 

it  will  take  an  amendment  to  the  District  i      Certainly,  it/is  true  that  each  of  us 


of  Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  to 
change  the  name.  After  my  election,  I 
decided  that,  upon  President  Eisen- 
hower's death,  I  would  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  rename  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium  in  his  honor.  I  was.  therefore, 
amazed  when  the  former  Secretary  of 
Interior.  Stewart  Udall.  3  days  before  the 
inauguration  of  President  Nixon  on  a 
Saturday  morning  called  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  District  of  Columbia  Armory 
Board,  which  operates  the  stadium,  and 
urged  that  the  stadium  be  immediately 
named  for  the  late  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  This  was  done  without  any 
consultation  whatsoever  with  the  Con- 
gress of   the   United  States  which  has 


longs  for  a  settlement  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. That  longing,  however,  should  not 
result  in  overlooking  those  brave  young 
men  serving  in  that  tiny  war-torn 
country. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
those  who  refuse  or  avoid  service  in 
Vietnam  with  our  Armed  Forces.  Re- 
grettably, however,  too  little  is  being 
said  about  or  done  for  those  who  daily 
risk  their  lives  far  from  home  in  the 
service  of  their  country  and  in  the  uni- 
form of  our  Nation. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Pecgy  Douglas  of  Ar- 
eata, Calif.,  who  serves  as  president  of 
the  auxiliary  of  our  Humboldt  Coimty 
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Cattleman's  Association  known  as  the 
Cow  BeUes.  In  her  letter  to  me.  Mrs. 
Douglas  informs  me  of  what  her  orga- 
nization has  done  and  plans  to  do  for 
our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  lil^e  to  share  parts  of  Mrs. 
Douglas'  letter  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues : 

Mt  Deaji  Mb.jCladsbn;  In  today's  troubled 
times  of  protest  marches,  riots,  and  draft 
card  burning:  ^re.  the  Humboldt  County  Cow 
Belles,  thought  you  might  be  Interested  In 
hearing  about  i  project  that  we  are  trying  to 
get  started  in  01  ir  county. 

tast  November,  we  packed,  wrapped,  and 
sent  48  gift  packages  to  a  unit  of  Marines 
In  Vietnam.  Tlils  program  was  an  off-shoot 
of  the  annual  bunting  and  fishing  trips  of 
amputees  fostered  by  the  Humboldt  area 
Veteran  Service:  Clubs. 

Due  to  the  gtatlflcaOon  of  these  boys  and 
our  own  enjoyment  from  this  endeavor,  we 
are  now  trying;  to  promote  a  county-wide 
"Adopt  a  Plght^ig  Company  "  Week. 

We  feel  It  Is  jhlgh  time  we  started  giving 
our  boys  some  pld-fashloned  moral  support 
and  txipe  that  the  rest  of  our  county  feels 
the  same.  Who  Itnows,  perhapw  we  can  start 
the  ball  rolling  jacross  the  United  States! 


trayed  on  this  1969  series.  The  likeness 
of  General  Washington  will  continue  to 
appear  on  outstanding  $1  notes  and  will 
be  resiuned,  of  course,  following  the  final 
printing  of  the  1969  series. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  propose  to  offer  legis- 
lation to  implement  this  suggestion  and 
hope  that  'the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  hearings  by  the  appropriate  House 
committees,  will  give  speedy  and  affirm- 
ative approval  to  this  proposal. 


April  8,  1969 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING 
AND  BARGAINING  ACT  OP  1969 


Sincerely  [Yours, 
■^  Mrs.  I>wjoT  Douglas, 

President,  Humboldt  County  Cow  Belles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of  the  responses 
the  Cow  Bellea  have  since  received  from 
a  fighting  mar  in  Vietnam,  this  is  what 
he  had  to  say :  ; 

All  the  fellov^s  really  enjoyed  what  you 
sent.  We  didn't  think  anybody  worried  about 
us  and  that  we, were  over  here  to  Just  end 
the  war.  but  no^  we  know  different. 

This  testimohial,  in  my  judgment,  re- 
minds us  once  kgain  that  our  brave  men 
In  Vietnam  n^  our  support,  our  en- 
couragement, bur  thoughts,  and  our 
prayers. 

I  sincerely  hjope  this  fine  example  of 
concern   and  flommitment  will   be  en- 
couraged in  ea^h  of  your  respective  dis- 
tricts in  every  lection  of  America. 
!  — 

GENERAL    EISENHOWER    LIKENESS 
ON  1969  FEDERAL  RESERVE  NOTES 

(Mr.  McCLOp.Y  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  Address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  toi  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. )  : 

Mr.  McCLOI^Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  appro- 
priate recognitlbn  of  the  contributions 
made  by  the  latp  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower to  our  riation  and  to  the  world. 
The  Lake  Coiinty  Coin  Club,  which  is 
an  active  numismatic  organization  In  my 
12th  Congressional  District,  has  come 
forward  with  a  resolution  urging  that 
the  likeness  of  General  Elsenhower  be 
portrayed  on  thq  1969  $1  Federal  Reserve 
bank  note.  This  proposal  does  not  imply 
that  the  familijir  portrait  of  our  first 
President  Gen.  George  Washington  be 
replaced— but  that,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
and  affection  fof  our  late,  beloved  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower!  the  current  1969  series 
bear  his  likenes^. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
will  soon  produce  a  new  series  of  $1  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  to  bear  the  facsimile 
signatures  of  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  appropriate 
that  the  Eisenhower  likeness  be  por- 


(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
and  Bargaining  Act  of  1969. 

On  April  16.  1969.  Public  Law  90-288 
became  law.  Known  as  S.  109,  this  law 
establishes  "standards  of  fair  practices 
required  of  handlers  in  their  dealings  in 
agricultural  products." 

S.  109  prohibits  handlers  from  using 
such  tactics  as  coercion,  "refusing  to 
deal,"  discrimination,  intimidation,  and 
bribery  against  a  producer  in  order  to 
influence  his  decision  with  respect  to 
joining  an  agricultural  marketing-bar- 
gaining association. 

The  enforcement  provisions  of  the  law 
permit  a  producer  or  his  association  to 
go  directly  to  Federal  court  and  obtain 
Injunctive  relief  when  such  prohibited 
practices  occur.  The  law  can  also  be  en- 
forced by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Federal  courts  when  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
hibited practices  have  occurred.  In  ad- 
dition, any  person  aggrieved  can  sue  for 
damages  caused  by  such  prohibited  prac- 
tices. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  and  Bar- 
gaining Act  of  1969,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today,  takes  an  additional  step  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducers to  bargain  through  their  asso- 
ciations. It  is  an  amendment  to  S.  109 
with  the  purpose  of  encouraging  "coop- 
erative marketing  and  bargaining  with 
respect  to  farm  products  by  established 
standards  of  fair  practices  with  respect 
to  the  relationship  of  handlers  and  agri- 
cultural bargaining  associations." 

S.  109  defined  an  "association  of  pro- 
ducers" as  any  association  of  producers 
of  agricultural  products  engaged  in  mar- 
keting, bargaining,  shipping,  or  process- 
ing as  defined  in  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keUng  Act  of  1929,  and  the  act  "to  au- 
thorize association  of  producers  of  agri- 
cultural products."  approved  February 
18,  1922— the  Capper- Volstead  Act. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  proposed  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  Importance  of  encouraging 
bargaining  association  activities  by  de- 
fining it  as  an  association  of  producers 
"which  has  as  its  principal  function,  as 
agent  of  producers,  the  negotiation  with 
handlers  of  prices  and  other  terms  of 
contracts  with  respect  to  the  production, 
sale,  or  marketing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts." The  protection  provided  by  this 
proposed  bill  would  cover  all  such  bar- 
gaining associations  and  would  not  be 
limited  to  one  which  had  been  'certi- 
fied" by  a  Government  agency. 


Section  3(b)  adds  an  addiUonal  pro- 
hibited  practice  to  8.  109  that  would 
make  it  unlawful  for  any  huidler  know- 
Ingly  to  engage  or  permit  any  employee 
or  agent  to  engage  in  an  action  which 
constituted  a  refusal  to  negotiate  prices 
and  other  terms  of  contracts  with  agri- 
cultural bargaining  associations.  The  re- 
quest to  negotiate  would  have  to  be  at 
reasonable  times  and  places  and  the  bar- 
gaining association  would  be  required 
to  show  written  proof  that  it  represented 
producers  of  agricultural  products  from 
whom  the  handler  usually  obtained  agri- 
cultural products  or  who  may  reasonably 
arid  efficiently  supply  agricultural  prod- 
ucts  to  the  handler. 

Section  3(c)  rewrites  section  5  of  S 
109  to  make  it  clear  that  handlers  are 
required  to  negotiate  with  bargaining  as- 
sociations. However,  the  new  section  5 
also  makes  it  clear  that  the  act  does 
not — 

Prevent  handlers  and  producers  from 
selecting  their  suppliers  and  customers 
for  any  reason  other  than  a  producer's 
membership  in  an  association  of  pro- 
ducers; 

Compel  producers  to  join  or  belong  to 
an  association  of  producers; 

Compel  handlers  and  associations  of 
producers  to  conclude  an  agreement  with 
respect  to  any  negotiations;  or 

Forbid  the  affiliation  of  an  associa- 
tion of  producers  with  other  associa- 
tions  having  similar  objectives  or  with 
bona  fide  agricultural  or  horticultural 
organizations  whose  primary  objectives 
are  to  promote,  protect,  and  represent 
the  business  and  economic  interests  of 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

In  summary,  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing and  Bargaining  Act  of  1969  states 
that,  in  addition  to  not  interfering  with 
a  producer's  right  to  join  a  bargaining 
association,  the  handler  must  also  agree 
to  honor  the  producer's  decision  and  ne- 
gotiate with  his  selected  representative 
to  discharging  this  responsibility,  the 
handler  must  treat  individual  bargaining 
associations  with  equal  dignity 
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MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE DWIGHT  DAVID  EISEN- 
HOWER 


(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  distressing  to  me  as  I  am 
sure  it  is  to  most  Americans,  that  petty 
argument  and  conflict  is  already  being 
heard  over  how  this  Nation  should  go 
about  properly  honoring  the  memory  of 
our  most  authentic  and  revered  hero  Ike 
Eisenhower. 

General  Elsenhower  was  too  great  a 
man,  Mr.  Speaker,  his  service  to  his 
coimtry  in  war  and  peace  too  meaning- 
ful, for  this  Congress  or  our  people  to 
become  involved  in  petty  disputes  over 
how  to  do  Justice  to  his  leadership.  His 
efforts  and  devotion  to  building  and 
strengthening  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple he  loved  and  the  Nation  he  served  so 
devotedly  will  be  slandered  if  these 
arguments  continue. 

Within  a  few  days.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
shall  introduce  legislation  designed  to 


quickly  and  adequately  begin  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  monument  to  Ike 
Elsenhower— a  living  tribute  to  him  and 
the  people  of  America  who  loved  him.  It 
will  be  called  the  Elsenhower  Nationtil 
Memorial  Arena,  to  be  constructed  near 
the  reflecting  pool  in  a  prominent  place 
among  the  cluster  of  great  memorials  on 
the  Mall  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  there 
to  serve  in  his  honor  and  in  his  memory 
as  one  of  the  great  sports  participants 
and  enthusiasts  of  our  time. 

I  envision,  and  I  believe  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  will  endorse,  an 
all-lncluslve  centrally  located,  crime- 
safe  sports  arena  as  a  living  memorial  to 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  who  in  his 
lifetime  not  only  lived  the  credo  of 
physical  fitness  but  exemplified  the  best 
In  character  building  which  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  love  of  sports. 

It  would  be  a  full-time,  year-around. 
Indoor  sports  arena,  designed  to  house 
the  President's  Physical  Fitness  Commis- 
sion, with  underground  parking,  to  be 
operated  by  the  Park  Service  and  legated 
in  the  Mall  area  where  it  would  be  acces- 
sible to  all  sports  enthusiasts  in  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area  as  well 
as  to  adequate  police  and  enforcement 
officials  so  that  our  citizens  who  would 
flock  to  events  there  could  be  secure  In 
their  moments  of  relaxation.  Many  par- 
ents In  the  Washington  area  today  are 
afraid  to  take  their  kids  out  in  the  yard 
to  play,  let  alone  to  public  events  in  the 
city. 

The  need  is  great  for  an  adequate 
sports  arena  in  the  District.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  cause  is  just  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  memorial  to  a  great  American, 
and  the  desire  in  the  hearts  of  our  people 
Is  overwhelmingly  present.  Present 
sports  facilities  in  the  city  are  limde- 
quate,  especially  at  the  high  school  and 
college  level,  and  none  can  be  described 
as  a  safe  place  to  take  our  families  at  the 
present  time,  despite  an  overwhelming 
interest  in  Washington  and  the  sur- 
roimding  communities  in  athletic  events 
at  all  levels. 

I  estimate  the  cost  at  $25  million.  The 
arena  would  be  multipurpose,  seat  from 
18.000  to  20,000,  both  for  summer  and 
winter  sports  events.  The  legislation  will 
call  for  the  services  of  experts,  both 
amateur  and  professional,  in  building, 
planning,  and  equipping  the  arena,  as 
was  done  In  the  building  of  the  new 
Madison  Square  Garden  where  the  best 
brains  In  the  sports  world  combined  to 
construct  a  facility  meeting  the  needs 
of  every  sporting  group  In  that  city.  The 
arena  would  be  adequate  for  national 
events,  such  as  basketball  tournaments, 
professional  hockey,  track,  field  events, 
athletic  contests  featuring  the  service 
academies,  and  even  for  national  con- 
ventions. 

Best  of  all,  the  Eisenhower  memorial 
would  not  only  keep  alive  the  memory 
and  love  of  sports  of  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower,  but  would  serve  as  a  center 
for  planning,  activity,  progress,  and  par- 
ticipation in  local  and  national  sporting 
events  for  every  youth  and  sports-minded 
adult  In  America. 

Mr.  Speake%  I  will  seek  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  this  legislation,  and  I  urge  all 


former  athletes  now  serving  in  the  Con- 
gress to  Join  me  in  sponsoring  the  bill 
and  back  it  to  the  hilt  so  that  we  can 
adequately  and  speedily  build  a  decent 
and  fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  most  cherished  citizen  of  our  times, 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  know  that 
the  people  of  America  will  not  forget  his 
services  to  mankind  and  the  youth  of 
our  land  who  concerned  him  so  much. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  more.  It  is 
very  poor  action  on  the  part  of  anyone 
to  be  squabbling  over  one  building  or  one 
structure  and  say  whether  we  should 
honor  former  Senator  Kennedy  or  for- 
mer President  Elsenhower  with  it.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
some  affirmative  action  for  former  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  without  at  the  same 
time  taking  any  action  against  anyone 
else. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  President  E>wight  Eisenhower 
leaves  all  Americans  with  a  deep  sense 
of  grief  and  sorrow.  He  was  a  great 
leader,  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  We 
shall  miss  him  very  much.  General  Elsen- 
hower's basic  philosophy  and  outlook  on 
life  was  dramatically  revealed  to  me  one 
day  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing a  luncheon  at  the  White  House.  Dur- 
ing the  luncheon,  the  general  mentioned 
the  fact  that  he  had  just  purchased  a 
farm  near  Gettysburg,  Pa.  My  immedi- 
ate comment  was  that  for  gocxl  farmland 
he  should  have  gone  to  Iowa.  The  general 
responded  by  saying  that  it  was  his  belief 
that  every  person  should  acquire  some- 
thing during  his  lifetime  and  leave  that 
something  in  just  a  little  better  condi- 
tion than  he  found  it.  He  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  he  could  do  this  more  easily 
on  a  farm  at  Gettysburg  than  he  could 
on  the  rich  farmlands  of  Iowa.  This  was 
a  wonderful  tribute  to  Iowa,  but  even 
more  important  it  pointed  up  a  basic  at- 
tribute which  made  this  man  one  of  our 
greatest  leaders.  And,  indeed,  he  has  not 
only  left  the  farm  at  Gettysburg  in  better 
condition  than  he  found  it  but  also  this 
Nation  of  ours  and  the  world.  In  the 
1940's  he  came  to  leadership  in  a  world 
torn  by  war.  He  led  us  through  wars  to 
victory,  and  peace. 

Again  in  the  fifties  he  was  successful  in 
restoring  peace,  this  time  in  Korea.  His 
quiet  and  effective  leadership  provided 
the  tranquillity  which  we  so  badly  needed 
in  the  1950's  to  complete  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace.  In  the  1960's  he  con- 
tinued his  service  to  the  Nation  in  the 
role  of  elder  statesman.  Here,  too,  it  could 
be  said  that  by  his  coimsel  to  Presidents 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon,  he  left 
our  Nation  in  a  better  condition  than 
that  in  which  he  found  it.  If  aU  mankind 
were  to  subscribe  to  and  follow  this  phi- 


losophy of  General  Eisenhower,  what  a 
far  better  world  we  would  know  and  en- 
joy. About  another  great  American,  Ed- 
win Markham  once  wrote,  "Here  is  a  man 
to  hold  against  the  world,  to  match  the 
mountains  and  the  sea" — this  was  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  Lincoln  and  it  is  also  a 
fitting  tribute  for  General  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  might  be  expected 
several  of  the  newspapers  in  eastern  Iowa 
editorialized  on  the  greatness  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  They  expressed  the 
high  regard  held  for  him  by  lowans. 

In  addition,  several  of  the  newsmen 
recalled  their  own  experiences  with  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower.  Somehow  these  recol- 
lections tell  more  about  the  greatness  of 
the  man  and  unique  place  he  will  always 
have  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 

Some  articles  follow : 
(Prom    the    Cedar    Rapids    (Iowa)    Gazette, 
Mar.  31,  1969 1 
Thkt'll  Always  Like  "Iki:" 

This  nation  isn't  In  as  bad  shape  spiritually 
as  It  sometimes  seems,  when  the  long-antici- 
pated death  of  a  former  President  brings 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  millions  of  Americans 
young  and  old.  And  we  suspect  that  there 
were  few  wholly  dry  eyes  throughout  the 
country  Friday  when  the  word  came  from 
Washington  that  Ike's  long  and  gallant  fight 
against  repeated  strains  on  a  weakened  heart 
had  ended. 

It  Is  significant  that  to  most  of  those  mil- 
lions Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  was  simply  Ike, 
not  President  Elsenhower  or  Mr.  Elsenhower 
or  even  General  Elsenhower,  the  designation 
he  reportedly  cherished  most.  By  no  means 
all  of  his  contemporaries  rated  him  as  a  great 
President  or  a  great  general  or  a  great  any- 
thing else — although  historians  may  some 
day  agree  that  he  merited  such -distinction. 

The  key  word  for  Ike  was  "good."  He  came 
across  to  people  as  a  good  man,  in  a  wide 
variety  of  ways.  Millions  of  individuals  of  all 
types.  In  all  walks  of  life — even  though  they 
never  came  in  close  contact  with  him — had 
an  instinctive  rapport  with  him  and  felt 
that  they  understood  him.  and  that  if  they 
could  have  been  close  to  him  he  would  have 
understood  them  and  they  would  have  been 
at  ease  together. 

It  is  not  exactly  that  they  looked  upon  him 
as  a  hero  In  a  bewildering  age  when  people 
desperately  need  and  yearn  for  heroes  and 
find  few.  Rather  It  was  that  many  Americans 
saw  in  him  the  personification  of  what  they 
think  a  good  American  should  be — not  nec- 
essarily a  faultless  paragon  but  a  kindly  per- 
son, well-mtentloned,  and  trying  hard  to 
measure  up  to  life's  demands  on  the  abilities 
God  gave  him.  He  made  us  all  feel  that  we 
shared  something  with  him. 

Among  all  our  public  figures,  no  other  pro- 
jects that  same  sustaining  Image.  And  It  la 
a  time  when  we  could  use  one. 

[Prom  the  Burlington  (Iowa)   Hawkeye. 
Mar.  30,  1969 1 

Memo  From  Mac 

(By  John  McCormally ) 

Remembering  President  Basenhower,  Bur- 
lington Republican  leader  Jim  Schramm  re- 
called Ike's  triumphal  return  to  Washington 
after  VE  day. 

"We  all  turned  out  to  watch  him  drive 
down  (It  was  actually  up)  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue with  his  arms  high  over  bis  head  and 
grinning,"  Schramm,  who  was  an  Army 
lieutenant  colonel  stationed  In  Washington, 
recalled.  "It  was  one  of  the  most  moving 
sights  of  my  life." 

I  dldnt  know  Jim  Schramm  then.  Or 
Elsenhower  either,  for  that  matter.  But  I 
recalled  with  a  start,  when  I  read  Schramm's 
recollection  In  Friday's  Hawk-Eye,  that,  by 
golly,  I  was  in  that  parade. 
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-Bettendorf  (Iowa) 
Deknocrat.  Mar.  30,  1969) 
Leader  in  War,  Peace 
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Having  viewed  war  firsthand,  he  regarded 
it  with  abhorrence,  but  thought  it  could  be 
avoided  only  if  this  nation  remained  power- 
ful both  militarily  and  economically. 

Of  war  he  said.  "It  Is  an  evil  whose  out- 
break is  the  result  of  human  errors,  human 
ignorance,  human  greed." 

Of  peace,  he  said.  "An  enduring  world  peace 
must  be  founded  on  Justice,  opportunity  and 
freedom  for  all  men  of  good  will.  It  must  be 
maintained  in  a  climate  of  international  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation." 

And  of  his  country,  he  said,  "There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  America  that  faith,  love  of 
freedom,  intelligence  and  the  energy  of  her 
citizens  cannot  cure." 

Mr.  Eisenhower  showed  dislike  for  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  politics,  but  proved  a 
formidable  campaigner.  Some  disliked  his  un- 
polished syntax  and  his  reluctance  to  step 
into  party  quarrels  or  to  be  stampeded  on 
some  public  Issues,  among  them  civil  rights. 
But  even  those  who  voted  against  him  found 
it  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  dislike  Elsen- 
hower the  man.  He  was  an  excellent,  imagina- 
tive cook.  His  love  for  golf  helped  to  popu- 
larize the  game.  His  trademark  was  an  infec- 
tious smile  that  often  lighted  his  blue-eyed, 
ruddy  lace. 

He  became  a  national  Institution;  he  was 
cast  in  the  classic  American  mold.  Born  to 
relatively  i>oor  people  in  a  small  community, 
he  graduated  from  the  United  States  MiUtary 
Academy  at  West  Point  and  advanced  through 
the  ranks  to  become  one  of  our  greatest  war 
heroes. 

Persuasion  was  required  to  pull  him  into 
political  life  and  the  presidency,  and  there 
he  did  the  best  commonsense  Job  of  which 
he  was  capable.  Just  as  he  contributed  a  sin- 
cere effort  in  whatever  direction  he  turned. 

His  name  will  be  etched  in  our  history 
books  as  conqueror,  liberator,  educator,  hu- 
manitarian, author,  diplomat  and  President. 
He  clearly  strove  with  all  his  heart  to  promote 
better  world  understanding.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature to  try  to  assess  all  his  achievements. 
But  history  will  give  him  high  stature  as  a 
man  who  dominated  his  era  and  gave  greatly 
of  his  energies  for  both  war  and  peace. 


[From  the  Davenport   (Iowa)   Times-Demo- 
crat. Mar.  29.  1969] 
He    Could    Cuss.    Then    Could    Purr 

(Editor's  Note. — Philip  D.  Adler,  of  the 
Times-Democrat,  who  Interviewed  former 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  In  Paris  In 
1951.  recalls  that  day  and  other  meetings 
with  the  flve-star  general  In  the  accompany- 
ing article  prepared  after  Ike  died  Friday). 
(By  Philip  D.  Adler) 

Elsenhower's  life  had  many  facets.  In  June 
1951.  at  NATO  headquarters  In  the  Hotel 
Astoria,  Paris,  I  had  an  hour  with  Ike. 

With  me  for  this  Interview  was  Don  W. 
Anderson,  publisher  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal.  I  discovered  Ike  could  piound  the 
table  and  cuss  like  a  cavalryman,  and  next 
moment  he  could  purr  like  a  statesman. 

It  wasn't  an  illuminating  interview,  mostly 
an  extension  of  the  briefing  we  had  received 
the  day  before  from  Brig.  Gen.  Anthony  J.  D. 
Blddle  ilr..  former  ambassador  to  Poland  and 
Ike's  troubleshooter  at  NATO. 

General  Eisenhower  at  this  point  of  his 
career  was  a  caged  lion.  He  had  set  up  a 
counterpart  of  SHAEF  In  Paris,  with  open- 
end  authority  to  organize  a  European  coali- 
tion to  stop  the  onsweep  of  Communism.  It 
was  a  thankless  Job.  and  Ike  knew  It. 

In  the  light  of  Korea,  which  had  erupted 
only  one  year  before,  Ike  and  his  team  of 
generals  were  trying  with  the  remnants  of 
the  1944  invasion  machine  to  stem  the  So- 
viet tide. 

Anderson  and  I  were  well  aware  of  the 
political  pressures  that  were  on  Ike  at  that 
time  to  go  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  President.  We  put  the  question  to  him 
squarely,  and  he  simply  smiled  and  said  he 
wasn't  Interested. 


He  had  said  that  before  we  had  seen  him, 
to  others  with  special  missions,  and  he  said 
It  many  times  afterward,  until  friends  prac- 
tically kidnaped  him  to  go  to  Abilene  and 
announce. 

Going  back  nearly  18  years  in  memory.  I 
recall  Ike  as  a  restless,  chain-smoking  dy- 
namo of  a  man.  He  paced  the  office  constantly 
while  he  talked.  Every  time  we  would  reach 
for  our  pads  to  make  notes  he  would  give  us 
the  wave-off  and  talk  about  Poland  or  Berlin. 
I  got  the  impression  of  a  one  man  NATO, 
because  it  was  Ike's  drive  and  personality 
alone  which  held  NATO  together. 

Before  1951  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
and  seeing  Elsenhower  on  other  occasions,  as 
Columbia  University  president,  and  as  a  flve- 
star  general  in  retirement.  There  was  no  per- 
ceptible change  in  Ike  In  those  years.  He  was 
always  a  flghter,  and  he  was  fighting  back 
against  odds  which  would  have  floored  most 
men. 

The  Elsenhower  we  saw  In  the  wartime 
newsreels.  returning  to  London  In  triumph 
after  D-Day  and  later  as  commander-in-chief 
in  the  Washington  victory  reception  of  1945, 
was  a  strictly  one-time  phenomenon.  He 
spoke  easily  then,  with  determination  and 
conviction.  Later  as  a  political  campaigner 
his  speech  in  public  was  far  from  the  rolling 
rhetoric  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  the 
sparkling  repartee  of  Harry  Truman. 

Out  of  uniform  and  In  the  tweeds  of  a 
Columbia  University  president  before  an  As- 
sociated Press  luncheon,  Ike  was  ill  at  ease 
and  straining  for  words.  Somehow  the  direct, 
dynamic  speech  of  a  wartime  commander 
never  came  through  again. 

But  above  all,  Ike  revealed  himself  to  men 
who  met  him  and  spent  time  with  him  as  a 
man  endowed  with  special  magnetism,  a  con- 
scientious patriot  doing  his  duty  as  he  saw 
It.  This  is  the  Elsenhower  I'd  like  remem- 
bered, and  so  would  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans who  mourn  him  today. 

(From  the  Davenf>ort   (Iowa)    Times-Demo- 
crat. Mar.  26.  1969) 
Ike  Added  Warmth  to  Grid  EIvent 

(Editor's  Note. — Dick  Lamb  of  Bettendorf. 
news  reporter  for  the  Times-Democrat,  tells 
of  his  meeting  with  former  President  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  at  -a  Football  Foundation  Hall 
of  Fame  dinner.) 

(By  Dick  Lamb) 

It  was  unseasonably  warm  that  late  Octo- 
ber evening  in  New  York  City  10  years  ago. 
Most  who  were  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of 
Hotel  Astor  remember  that  it  was  a  Tuesday. 

That  same  day.  Oct  28.  a  beloved  Italian 
named  Roncalli  had  been  elevated  to  a 
supreme  position  in  his  church. 

Henceforth  he  would  be  Pope  John  XXIII. 

For  2.000  of  us,  the  spiritual  message  of 
that  day  was  a  warm  prelude  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  evening. 

President  Dwlght  Eisenhower  was  to  supply 
the  emotional  thrill. 

Waiting,  as  I  walked  to  the  dais,  was  the 
man  who  had  led  Allied  forces  to  victory  in 
World  War  II  and  was  now  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  occasion  was  the  annual  Awards  Din- 
ner of  the  National  Football  Foundation  and 
Hall  of  Fame.  My  assignment  as  historian 
was  to  present  the  then  President  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  a  program  of  the  1913  Army-Navy 
football  game. 

The  presentation  was  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Eisenhower  receiving -the  first  Gold  Medal 
to  be  awarded  by  the  foundation  to  persons 
prominently  identified  with  the  sport. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  glanced  over  the  program. 
His  face  broke  into  a  smile  as  he  recalled  some 
of  his  teammates  on  that  year's  Army  squad. 

He  turned  to  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  also  at 
the  speaker's  table  and  a  member  of  the 
same  team.  "You  haven't  gained  a  pound  in 
nearly  50  years,  have  you?"  he  quipped. 

Sitting  nearby  was  Alexander  Weyand.  an 
Ail-American  tackle  that  year. 
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"They  wouldn't  recognize  you  now,  Babe." 
the  President  said.  "You  sure  wouldn't  make 
AU-Amerlcan  to  day." 

I  listened.  The  infectious  warmth  of  the 
President  was  evident.  He  captivated  every- 
one with  his  apparent  genuine  friendliness. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  and  I  exchanged  letters 
during  the  month  following  the  dinner.  He 
returned  the  football  program  to  me  for  in- 
clusion in  the  permanent  files  of  the  football 
Hall  of  Fame  at  New  Brunswick.  N.J. 

Although  Mr.  Elsenhower's  military  and 
political  accomplishments  were  montimental. 
It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  an  Interest  In 
sports  through  most  of  his  78  years  also  was 
very  significant. 

Golf  provided  most  of  his  relaxation  and 
physical  exercise  during  the  last  20  years, 
but  a  far  more  strenuous  sport  consumed  his 
energies  as  a  youth. 

At  the  HaU  of  Fame  dinner,  the  President 
told  his  audience.  "No  where  is  competition, 
in  its  very  highest  form,  better  expressed 
than  in  the  uniquely  American  game  of 
football. 

•  To  understand  football,"  he  said,  "Is  to 
have  an  insight  Into  an  essential   part  of 

life." 

He  stressed  that  "Morale— the  will  to  win, 
the  fighting  heart — are  the  honored  hall- 
marks of  the  football  coach  and  player,  as 
they  are  of  the  enterprising  executive,  the 
successful  troop  leader,  the  established  artist 
and  the  dedicated  teacher  and  scientist." 

Football  was  hardly  a  refined  game  of  pre- 
cision, speed  or  close  coordination  of  men  and 
maneuvers  in  1911  when  21-year-old  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  entered  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point. 

He  had  played  tackle  for  Abilene  High 
School  in  Kansas,  and  distinguished  himself 
to  such  an  extent  his  coach  called  him  "the 
most  outstanding  tackle  in  the  valley." 

At  West  Point  he  went  out  for  the  fresh- 
man team  and  was  shifted  to  the  backfleld. 
Game  accounts  at  the  time  accorded  him 
"star"  status. 

Against  Colgate  as  a  sophomore  he  was  un- 
stoppable in  leading  Army  to  a  15-7  victory. 
Two  weeks  later,  however,  in  a  game 
against  Tufts.  Cadet  Elsenhower  brake  his 
kneecap,  his  varsity  career  condemned  to 
comparative  obscurity  by  the  permanently 
disabling  Injury. 

Not  content  to  be  entirely  severed  from  the 
game  he  dearly  loved.  Elsenhower  turned  to 
coaching  the  CuUum  Hall  freshman  team. 

Although  never  removing  himself  from 
concern  over  the  fortunes  of  football  at 
Army,  Elsenhower  fostered  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  game  in  general  after  his  return  from 
Europe  following  World  War  II. 

But  his  concern  and  Interest  In  athletics 
and  its  by-products  extended  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  gridiron. 

"Fitness — In     Its     deepest    and     broadest 
sense — is  necessary."  he  said.  "We  know  that 
It  is  far  more  than  a  healthy  body.  It  is  more 
than  an  alert  and  disciplined  mind." 
The    Whtte    House,    Washington, 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Novemher  28, 1958. 
Mr.  R.  M.  Lamb, 
Football  Information  Bureau. 
Davenport.  Iowa. 

Dear  Mr.  Lamb:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
remembering  our  conversation  of  the  night 
of  the  National  Football  Hall  of  Fame  dinner. 
As  you  suspected,  I  was  much  Interested  in 
looking  over  the  Army-Navy  program  for 
1913.  My  secretary  will  return  the  program  to 
you  with  this  note. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Dwicht  D.  Eisenhower. 
This  is  a  reproduction  of  a  letter  sent  by 
former  President  Elsenhower  to  Dick  Lamb 
shortly  after  Lamb  had  presented  the  then 
President  an  official  program  of  the  1913 
Army-Navy  football  game.  Eisenhower  had 
been  an  Army  football  star.  The  presentation 
was  made  In  1958  at  a  Football  Hall  of  Fame 


Awards  Dinner  In  New  York.  Lamb  was  his- 
torian of  the  organization.  The  program  now 
Is  In  the  HaU  of  Fame  library  archives. 

"Fitness  Is  the  sum  of  all  values  which  en- 
able a  man  to  act  effectively  in  his  nation's 
behalf.  In  this  environment,  fitness  Is  man's 
maximum  development  to  make  all  of  us  a 
stronger  nation. 

"Your  fitness.  In  all  Its  dimensions.  Is  the 
proper  concern  of  every  American.  To  his 
task  the  inspirational  coach  Is  as  dedicated 
as  the  most  respected  professor. 

"And  the  whole  field  of  sports  contributes 
mightily  toward  that  objective" 

I  From  the  Iowa  City  Press-Cltlzen,  Mar.  29, 
1969] 
DwiOHT  D.  Eisenhower 
During  his  life  as  a  public  figure — and  It 
continued  for  more  than  a  quarter-century, 
an  unusually   long  time — Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower had  more  than  his  share  of  critics. 
He  wasn't  much  of  a  general,  said  the  gen- 
erals. He  wasn't  much  of  a  politician,  said  the 
politicians.  He  wasn't  much  of  an  intellec- 
tual, sate  the  intellectuals.  And  so  It  went. 

But  the  American  people  thought  he  was 
a  great  American.  They  not  only  liked  Ike. 
they  loved  him.  And  today  we  all  miss  the 
man  who  remained  Ike  from  the  time  he 
first  came  to  public  attention  In  1942  until 
his  heroic  battle  lor  life  ended. 

He  was  a  professional  soldier  who  rose 
from  relative  obscurity  at  the  beginning  of 
the  greatest  war  in  history  to  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  greatest  army  In  history,  who 
later  served  hU  country  for  eight  years  in 
the  highest  position  of  responslbUlty  any 
man  can  attain. 
Yet  he  was  always  "Ike." 
Looking  back  from  the  turbulent  present, 
the  years  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion seem  calm  and  stable.  They  were  not. 
but  if  thev  seemed  so  then  as  well  as  now.  It 
was  only  because  of  the  presence  of  this  Im- 
mensely popular  president  In  the  White 
House.  There  was  something  about  this  un- 
commonly common  man  that  Inspired  confi- 
dence and  unshakable  faith  that  no  matter 
how  beset  the  nation  was  by  crises  and  chal- 
lenges, nothing  dire  would  happen  as  long  as 
Ike  was  there. 

Beset  the  nation  was: 

Those  were  the  years  when  the  cold  war 
was  frigid:  when  a  man  named  Khrushchev 
came  to  power  in  Russia  to  strut  the  world's 
stage  for  a  time  with  his  rhetoric  of  nuclear 
diplomacy  and  ballistic  blackmail;  when  a 
man  named  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  hiauling  the 
French  in  Indochina;  when  a  man  named 
Joe  McCarthy  was  finding  Communists  in 
every  State  Department  closet  and  setting 
neighbor  suspiciously  against  neighbor;  when 
a  man  named  Faubus  in  Little  Rock.  Ark., 
was  fomenting  the  gravest  federal  crisis  since 
the  Civil  War;  when  a  U.S.  vice  president 
was  being  spat  upon  in  South  America;  when 
the  world  hovered  on  the  edge  of  Armaged- 
don as  war  broke  out  in  the  Middle  East: 
when  freedom-loving  men  everywhere 
agonized  as  Hungary  was  ground  under  the 
heel;  when  the  nation  plunged  briefly  Into 
Its  worst  recession  since  the  1930s:  when 
Americans  indulged  in  the  orgy  of  self-doubt 
because  Russia  had  launched  something  into 
space  called  a  Sputnik;  when  words  like 
"agonizing  reappraisal."  "brinkmanship." 
■■U-2"  "summit"  and  "missile  gap'  became 
part  of  the  vocabulary  of  reproach  against 
the  administration. 

Yet.  they  seemed  calm  years,  at  least  In 
part  because  Ike  was  there  and  because 
the  people  trusted  him.  the  people  stayed 
calm. 

The  years  of  Elsenhower  are  still  too  close 
for  historians  to  present  a  balanced  and  dis- 
passionate summary.  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  as 
general,  president  and  elder  statesman.  In 
time  will  become  a  historic  personage, 
drained  of  hU  humanity,  accorded  his  proper 
place — no    more    and    no    less— among    the 


heroes  of  the  past  as  determined  by  the 
consensus  of  hUtorlans.  That's  what  hap- 
pens to  all  presidents. 

But  today  his  contemporaries  mourn  a 
man  called  Ike  who.  because  he  was  a  part 
of  our  lives,  always  will  be  more  than  a  re- 
mote figure  In  history. 


RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.    SCHWENGEL    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been    a    great    concern    of    mine    that 
through  the  years  we  have  neglected  the 
plight  of  Federal  employees  on  retire- 
ment. I  have  recently  sponsored  10  bills 
dealing    with    a    number    of    inequities 
which  have  developed  over  the  years  in 
our  retirement  system  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. Three  other  bills  which  I  have 
introduced  will  affect  almost  all  retired 
people.  These  bills  constitute  a  legislative 
program  designed  to  end  these  inequities 
and   aid  our   senior   citizens.   Some  of 
these  bills  are  bills  which  I  have  spon- 
sored in  prior  sessions,  and  some  are  new. 
One  of  my  prime  goals  in  introducing 
some  of  these  bills  in  the  past,  and  in 
particular  this  year,  is  to  insure  that  our 
civil  service   retirees  at  least  receive  a 
fair  hearing  on  their  proposals.  This  past 
session,   no    hearings   whatsoever    were 
held  on  this  type  of  legislation.  This  is 
a  pretty  poor  record  for  the  Congress  in 
view  of  the  obvious  inequities  which  exist 
in  so  many  areas  of  civil  service  retire- 
ment law.  This  field  is  deserving  of  the 
most  careful  and  complete  study  by  the 
Oonsrcss. 

Another  phase  of  this  problem  bothers 
me  a  great  deal.  That  is  the  problem  of 
inflation.  It  is  not  just  the  inequities  in 
the  retirement  laws  which  hurt  our  re- 
tired personnel,  but  the  inequities  com- 
pounded by  inflation.  It  is  the  racing  in- 
flation which  makes  reform  in  this  area 
particularly  urgent.  While  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  a  rise  in  the  general  economy 
during  the  past  several  years,  the  sUnd- 
ard  of  living  for  our  Federal  retirees  and 
their  survivors  has  remained  almost  sta- 
tionary, and  in  many  cases  has  been 
lowered  due  to  the  tremendous  effect  the 
inflationary  trend  has  had  on  living 
costs.  ^    .  ., 

Of  an  approximate  900.000  retired  civil 
employees  and  their  survivors,  more  than 
279  000  receive  a  monthly  annuity  of  less 
than  $100.  and  513,000  receive  less  than 
$200  per  month.  Using  a  poverty  level 
income  of  $3,000  per  year.  611.000  plus 
former  employees  and  their  survivors  are 
now  living  in  poverty.  Of  the  900.000  re- 
tired civil  employees  and  their  survnvors, 
only  220.000  of  them  have  a  yearly  an- 
nuity income  of  over  $3,000.  The  only 
way  we  can  correct  this  great  injustice 
is  to  grant  these  former  Federal  employ- 
ees a  substantial  annuity  increase  and 
provide  a  minimum  annuity  for  them. 

During  the  past  45  years  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  our  civil  service 
retirement  system.  For  many  years,  most 
of  the  changes  were  retroactive  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  those  previously  retired 
commensurate  with  the  benefits  granted 
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to  those  who  would  retire  In  the  future. 
However,  during  the  1950'8  and  1960's, 
the  liberalizations  of  retirement  benefits 
have  not  beeq  made  retroactive,  with  the 
result  that  mftny  inequities  have  arisen. 
There  must  bfe  some  measure  of  correla- 
tion between  the  benefits  awarded  pro- 
spectively during  the  past  15  years  and 
the  benefits  aow  paid  to  those  who  re- 
tired prior  to  the  effective  dates  of  such 
prospective  legislation.  Otherwise,  how 
can  present  Federal  employees  have  any 
assurance  that  they,  too,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten as  sooti  as  they  leave  the  active 
working  force?  How  long  can  the  morale 
of  the  presemt  active  working  force  be 
sxistained  under  such  conditions? 
Specifically,  my  bills  provide: 
H.R.  7769  would  change  the  rate  of  re- 
duction in  Government  group  life  insur- 
ance at  age  65  or  date  of  retirement, 
whichever  is  later,  from  2  percent  a 
month  to  1  pejcent  a  month,  and  halt  the 
reduction  at  5|  percent,  and  finally  would 
restore  to  50  percent  all  Insurance  now 
Tedu«ed  below  that  amount. 

H.R.  7770  arovides  for  Increased  an- 
nuities under  I  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  The  biggest  Increase  would  go 
to  those  receiving  less  than  $200  per 
month,  their  Increase  would  be  $26  per 
month.  The  amount  of  the  tncresise  would 
be  less  for  those  receiving  the  largest 
annuities  at  the  present  time.  Those  now 
receiving  less  tjhan  $200  per  month  would 
receive  a  $26-ber-month  increase,  those 
receiving  between  $200  and  $300  per 
month  would  receive  a  13-percent  in- 
crease, those  receiving  between  $300  and 
$400  per  month  would  receive  a  9-percent 
increase,  those  receiving  between  $400 
and  $500  per  month  would  receive  a 
7-percent  incrpase,  those  receiving  $500 
or  more  per  n^onth  at  the  present  time 
would  receive  i  5-percent  increase  under 
the  provisions  ^f  my  bill. 

HJl.  7771  provides  for  mlnlmmn  an- 
nuities for  employee  annuitants  and 
spouse  survivor  annuitants.  Two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  nine  thousand  annui- 
tants received  a  monthly  income  of  less 
than  $100,  and  In  this  minimum  annuity 
bill  a  single  pe^n  would  receive  an  an- 
nuity of  no  lesp  than  $100  a  month,  and 
it  provides  tha(t  a  retiree  with  a  family 
would  receive  ^  annuity  of  no  less  than 
$200  a  month.  The  biU  which  I  introduced 
has  for  its  purpose  a  guaranteed  annuity 
for  all  of  our  Federal  employee  annui- 
tants and  survivors  of  at  least  $100  per 
month  and  $200  a  month  for  an  annui- 
tant with  a  spouse  or  dependent.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  all  agree  that  it 
Is  Impossible  fdr  a  single  person  to  exist 
on  less  than  |100  a  month,  and  for  a 
family  to  live  eta  less  than  $200  a  month 
In  today's  economy  It  is  embarrassing 
not  only  to  Members  of  Congress  but  to 
American  citizens,  and  this  type  of  legis- 
lation has  wide  support.  I  trust  that  my 
colleagues  will  support  me  In  this  legisla- 
tion to  at  least  give  a  substance  of  this 
world's  goods  tlo  those  who  have  served 
this  Government. 

H.R.  7772  wduld  equalize  civil  service 
retirement  annuities  in  several  respects. 
H.R.  7773  piiovldes  that  if  an  origi- 
nally named  sirvivor  of  a  civil  service 
annuitant  psiss^s  away  before  the  spouse 
who  has  provided  for  the  annuity,  the 


spouse  can  name  a  second  survivor 
should  he  remarry.  Under  present  law  a 
survivor  annuity  means  a  reduction  in 
retirement  payments.  This  reduction  Is 
not  lifted  if  the  survivor  expires  before 
the  retiree. 

HJl.  7774  would  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  Include  in  the  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  program  all  pre- 
scribed drugs.  The  drugs  would  have  to 
be  prescribed  by  a  physician  participat- 
ing in  the  medicare  program  before  pay- 
ment could  be  made  for  the  drugs. 

H.R.  7775  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  the  first 
$5,000  received  as  a  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuity  from  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  thereof,  will  be  excluded  from 
gross  income. 

H.R.  7776  Is  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  would  restore 
to  individuals  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  65  the  right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for 
their  medical  care. 

HR.  8618  would  help  remedy  another 
inequity.  With  the  multitude  of  grant- 
in-aid.  and  matching  programs  initiated 
by  the  Federal  Government,  a  large 
number  of  employees,  though  technically 
employed  by  the  United  States,  are  for 
all  practical  purposes  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government.  If  these  employees, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  qualify  for 
coverage  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act,  the  years  they  worked  under 
the  so-called  Federal -State  project 
should  be  credited  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment purposes  and  be  applied  retro- 
actively to  all  now  retired. 

H.R.  7192  would  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  extended  care  services  follow  hospi- 
talization in  order  to  qualify  for  payment 
under  the  medicare  program. 

H  Jl.  7065  would  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  disability  insurance 
benefits  for  any  Individual  who  is  blind 
and  has  at  least  six  quarters  of  coverage. 
H.R.  220  Is  designed  to  equalize  the  re- 
tired pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958, 
whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  laws 
enacted  on  or  after  October  1,  1949. 

HM.  663.  One  of  the  main  provisions 
of  this  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  permit  individ- 
uals to  claim  a  credit  against  their  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  for  taxes  paid  to  State 
and  local  governments. 


NEED  FOR  TARIFF  RECIPROdTY  ON 
IMPORTATION  OF  POULTRY  LAY- 
ING CAGES 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  dealing  with  the  tariff  treatment  of 
poultry  laying  cages.  Brlefiy.  the  situa- 
tion which  has  prompted  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation  is  this:  Poultry 
laying  cages  enter  the  United  States  duty 
free  under  Item  666.00  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  which 
covers  farm  machinery  and  equipment. 
This  Item  has  bei^n  duty  free  since  the 


enactment  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  On 
the  other  hand,  Canada  at  the  present 
time  is  treating  the  entrance  of  poultry 
laying  cages  under  their  tariff  Item 
44603-1  as  a  manufacture  or  article  of 
iron  and  steel  not  otherwise  provided  for 
in  the  tariff,  and  as  such  dutlably  at 
22  y2  percent.  There  has  recently  been  a 
large  Infiux  of  these  cages  Into  the  United 
States  from  Canada  under  these  favor- 
able  conditions.  The  A.  R.  Wood  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  Luverne,  Minn.,  who 
manufactures  this  type  of  cage  has  in- 
formed me  that  while  some  cages  being 
imported  from  Canada  are  of  a  slightly 
Inferior  construction,  the  prices  they  are 
able  to  charge  are  so  low  that  the  Wood 
Manufacturing  Co.  simply  cannot  com- 
pete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  only  Just  and  fair 
that  there  should  be  reciprocity  between 
countries  as  far  as  duties  on  like  products 
are  concerned.  There  Is  no  arguable  basis 
that  on  a  single  Item  such  as  this,  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  should  be  charged  a 
221/2 -percent  import  duty  In  Canada, 
while  their  Canadian  competitors  can 
export  this  item  to  the  United  States 
duty  free. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  Introduc- 
ing would  do  this:  If  any  country  re- 
stricts the  importation  of  poultry  laying 
cages  by  Imposing  an  import  duty  or 
other  charge,  the  President  may  then 
enter  Into  negotiations  with  that  coun- 
try to  secure  the  removal  of  the  duty, 
and,  if  these  negotiations  fall,  there  will 
then  be  Imposed  on  all  cages  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  from  that  coun- 
try a  duty  or  charge  equal  to  that  im- 
posed by  such  country  on  like  cages. 

It  is  my  feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  fol- 
lowing the  negotiations  provided  for  in 
this  bill,  that  common  agreement  will 
be  reached  between  the  countries  in- 
volved, and  that  agreement  will  provide 
for  like  treatment  by  both  coimtries  on 
this  Item,  which  is  only  reasonable,  fair. 
and  necessary  for  our  domestic  Industry 
In  this  instance.  I  would  urge  early  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  order  to  minimize  the  damage 
being  done  to  the  Industry  involved  as 
a  result  of  their  being  placed  in  the  pres- 
ent adverse  competitive  position. 

I  place  the  text  of  my  proposal  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks; 

H.R.  9953 

A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff  treatment  of 
poultry  laying  cages 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  if  any  coun- 
try shall  restrict  the  Importation  or  poultry 
laying  cages  by  imposing  an>  import  duty  or 
other  Import  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
the  President  may  enter  Into  negotiations 
with  such  country  to  secure  the  removal  of 
such  duty  or  other  charge,  and  If  It  Is  not 
removed  he  may.  by  proclamation,  declare 
the  failure  of  such  negotiations,  setting  forth 
the  facts.  Thereupon  and  until  such  duty  or 
other  charge  is  removed,  there  shall  be  Im- 
posed upon  poultry  laying  cages  provided  for 
in  Item  666.00  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  when  Imported  into  the  United 
States  either  directly  or  Indirectly  from  such 
country,  an  amount  equal  to  the  highest 
Import  duty  or  other  Import  charge  Imposed 
by  such  country  on  poultry  laying  cages. 
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CALIFORNIA'S  CLOACA  MAXIMA 

I  Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  public  in  this  Nation  have 
taken  up  the  cause  and  the  purposes  of 
conservation  of  late  In  an  unparalleled 
display  of  concern  for  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  our  natural  resources 
and  our  environment. 

In  my  State  of  California  the  publi- 
cation Cry  California  is  among  the  most 
outspoken  and  persistent  voices  reflect- 
ing the  public's  concern. 

In  the  most  recent  Issue  of  this  pub- 
lication. Prank  M.  Stead,  former  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Environmental  Sanita- 
tion. California  State  Department  of 
Public  Health,  has  written  a  most  in- 
cisive and  thoughtful  article  on  the  real 
hazards  posed  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay- 
Delta  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  regions  by 
a  proposed  master  drain  that  would 
empty  the  agricultural  wastes  of  a  large 
area  into  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  article  is  so 
impxjrtant  to  all  of  California,  if  not  the 
entire  Nation,  that  I  think  that  each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  benefit  by  reading  it.  The  article 
follows: 

Thb  San  JOAgtnN  Vallet  Master  Drain — 

Californxa's  Cloaca  Maxima 

( By  Frank  M.  Stead ) 

History  is  replete  with  tragic  examples  of 
the  consequences  of  placing  the  short-range 
gam  above  any  concern  for  environmental 
preservation  In  the  management  of  water 
resources.  FYom  the  Plain  of  Shlnar,  that 
cradle  of  civilization  lying  between  the  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates  Rivers,  to  the  vaat 
stretches  of  the  high  plateau  of  Rajasthan 
in  India,  only  vestiges  remain  to  remind  us 
of  past  glories  when  these  lands  were  fertile 
garden  spots.  For  over  5,000  years  In  this 
great  Fertile  Crescent,  man  has  tried  to  In- 
tensify the  productivity  of  the  land  by  Irri- 
gation without  respecting  the  Inexorable  law 
of  "salt  balance,"  and  the  failure  of  civiliza- 
tion after  civilization  has  resulted. 

Unless  California  takes  a  hard  look  at  the 
long-range  effects  of  her  own  irrigation  prac- 
tices, mindful  of  the  lesson  of  history,  the 
great  San  Joaquin  Valley  could  join  the  long 
parade  of  lost  civilizations. 

ROBBING    PETER    TO    PAT   PATTL 

Probably  no  Issue  in  recent  years  In  Cali- 
fornia has  aroused  more  acrimony  than  the 
joint  determination  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  construct  a 
huge  agricultural  drain  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  which  would  discharge  waters  heav- 
ily laden  with  chemicals  into  the  western 
end  of  the  delta  near  the  Antioch  Bridge. 
The  outcry,  coming  from  many  diverse  seg- 
ments of  society,  unmistakably  voices  a  con- 
viction that  a  massive  injustice  is  being  per- 
petrated; that  the  problems  of  one  area  are 
simply  being  "thrown  over  the  fence"  into 
an  unsuspecting  neighbor's  yard;  that  we 
are  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

The  proposal  will  rob  Peter  aU  right,  but 
the  real  tragedy  la  to  be  found  In  how  well 
It  will  pay  Paul.  For  by  the  analysis  of  Its 
very  proponents,  the  Master  Drain  wlU  not 
solve  the  long-range  drainage  problem  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  It  will  relieve  an  Immediate  prob- 
lem, and  by  so  doing  avoid  facing  up  to  the 
real  issue:  establishment  of  a  true  salt  bal- 
ance In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  [Tbe  term 


"salt"  Is  u«ed  In  this  diaruwrton  to  mean 
those  chemical  compounds  formed  by  the 
bonding  of  sodium,  p>otasslum,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium and  other  metaUlc  elements  with 
chlorine  or  combinations  of  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen, sulphur  and  carbon.  "Salt  balance" 
Is  achieved  only  when  the  total  amount  of 
Bait  present  In  water  entering  the  valley,  or 
added  to  water  during  use,  is  matched  by 
the  amount  of  salt  leaving  the  valley  In  Its 
waste  waters  and,  to  a  small  degree.  In  har- 
vested crops.) 

But  let  u£  not  jump  to  the  quick  and  easy 
conclusion  that,  because  the  drain  plan  is 
environmentally  unsound  in  the  long  haul, 
the  engineers  who  propose  this  drain  are  in- 
competent or  venal.  I  know  this  to  be  not 
true.  The  problem  stems  from  the  short- 
sighted basic  precepts  that  guide  our-efforts 
in  the  management  of  environmental  re- 
sources In  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

If  we  want  something  better  than  the  San 
Joaquin  Master  Drain,  you  and  I  are  going 
to  have  to  change  the  environmental  man- 
agement ground  rules. 

HTDROW)CT    OF    THE    SAN    JOAQUIN    VALLXT 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  a  great  trough, 
50  miles  wide  and  300  miles  long,  closed  on 
three  sides  by  motin  tains  and  opening  at  the 
north  Into  the  delta.  A  low  divide  Interrupts 
the  gentle  downward  slope  of  the  valley  floor 
and  deprives  the  southern  one-third  of  the 
vaUey  of  any  natural  drainage  outlet.  Four 
major  mountain  streams  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  discharge  Into  this  land- 
locked basin  (Tulare  Basin)  and  historically 
they  produced  large  lakes  ( Tulare  and  Bueim 
Vista  Lakes,  mostly  dry)  in  the  trough  of  the 
basin. 

North  of  the  low  divide,  eight  major 
streams  (the  San  Joaquin  River  and  seven 
tributaries)  empty  onto  the  valley  floor  and 
flow  northward,  as  the  San  Joaquin  River 
system,  to  the  delta. 

The  broad,  gently  sloping  floor  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  comprises  over  eight  million 
acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  In  the  United 
States.  It  is  underlain  by  deep,  porotis.  water- 
bearing formations  as  a  result  of  the  occur- 
rence In  an  earlier  geological  period  of  a  great 
inland  sea  fiUlng  the  entire  Great  Central 
Valley.  The  ground-water  capacity  under  the 
floor  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Is  far  greater 
In  quantity  than  all  the  surface  reservoirs 
now  buUt  or  proposed  in  the  state. 

A  ground- water  reservoir  has  three  funda- 
mental advantages  over  a  surface  reservoir; 
It  does  not  use  up  valuable  land  surface; 
it  does  not  lose  water  by  evaporation,  and  by 
underlying  vast  areas  it  eliminates  the  need 
for  a  network  of  distribution  conduits.  Pro- 
tection of  the  quality  of  this  ground-water 
reservoir  Is  therefore  a  matter  of  paramount 
ImpKirtance. 

The  first  water  used  for  Irrigation  In  the 
valley  was  diverted  directly  from  the  streams 
running  across  the  valley  floor.  But  supply 
from  this  source  was  undependable,  es- 
pecially during  the  svmimer,  and  farmers 
early  turned  to  pumping  of  ground  water  to 
supplement  surface  sources. 

Pumping  was  expensive,  however,  and  the 
lure  of  surface  water  at  low  cost  led  In  the 
1870's  and  1880's  to  the  construction  of  diver- 
sion dams  and  canals  to  transport  water 
considerable  distances  from  the  major 
streams. 

By  about  1930,  the  valley  had  reached  its 
Irrigation  capacity  using  the  "natural"  sys- 
tem of  streams  and  wells  and  a  little  over 
two  million  acres  were  under  Irrigation.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  time  the 
bulk  of  the  two  million  acres  of  wet  lands 
spread  throughout  the  valley  deeded  to  the 
state  by  the  federal  government  under  the 
Swamp  Land  Act  of  1850  was  still  Intact. 
Each  year  the  winter  rains  filled  the  tree- 
lined  river  bottoms,  the  tule  sloughs,  and  In- 
land lakes  and  overflowed  onto  these  exten- 
sive flood  plain  marshes  and  grasslands  to 


furnish  a  vast  habitat  for  migratory  wild 
fowl  as  weU  as  a  wide  spectrum  of  other 
wild  life,  and  to  replenish  ground-water 
basins. 

In  the  1940'e  man  began  his  major  trans- 
formation of  the  hydrology  of  the  valley  with 
construction  of  Shasta  Dam  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River  and  Frlant  Dam  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  San  Joaquin.  Two  canals 
(Frlant-Kem  &  Madera  i  were  built  to  carry 
water  from  Frlant  Dam  south  and  north 
along  the  east  side  of  the  valley  for  irriga- 
tion. Simultaneously,  the  Canal  Delta  Men- 
dota  was  constructed  along  the  west  side  of 
the  valley  to  bring  Sacramento  River  water 
south  from  the  delta  to  replace  waters  taken 
from  the  San  Joaquin  River.  The  effect  of 
these  new  features  was  to  drastically  change 
the  water  system  of  the  San  Joaquin  Basin, 
which  was  naturally  fed  ( and  drained )  by  a 
river  flowing  down  Its  centerllne.  and  to 
establish  a  system  of  "rivers"  on  the  outer 
edges  of  the  valley  for  supply,  still  using  the 
original  river  channel  in  the  trough  of  the 
valley  as  a  drain.  But  this  changeover  was 
only  partial,  and  the  San  Joaquin  River,  al- 
though Its  flow  was  reduced  to  a  fraction 
of  its  original  magnitude,  continued  to  serve 
as  both  a  water  supply  and  a  drain. 

In  the  Intervening  years  most  of  th(p  re- 
maining flow  In  the  San  Joaquin  River  tribu- 
taries has  been  intercepted  and  new  canals 
(the  California  Aqueduct  and  the  Eastslde 
Canal)  are  being  completed  to  supply  the 
valley  with  water.  When  these  new  "rivers" 
are  completed  and  placed  Into  operation,  the 
transformation  of  the  valley's  water  pattern 
win  be  complete. 

What  then  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  Sys- 
tem? This  natural  water  resource,  once  the 
chief  water  supply  for  the  valley,  has  al- 
ready become,  de  facto,  a  drain  and  the 
water  in  most  of  its  length  Is  too  degraded 
for  use  in  agriculture,  but  it  has  never  been 
declared  openly  by  the  state  or  the  federal 
government  to  have  been  dedicated  to  ttiat 
use.  The  current  plan  Is  to  construct  an  arti- 
ficial drain  to  take  the  agricultural  waste 
water  from  all  the  land  to  be  newly  Irrigated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  but  only  a 
portion  of  the  waste  waters  from  the  cur- 
rently irrigated  lands  now  discharging  waste 
water  Into  the  San  Joaquin  River.  Under  this 
plan  the  San  Joaquin  River  will  continue  in 
a  sort  of  twilight  role,  half  river,  half  drain. 
It  cannot  be  deliberately  converted  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  to  a  simple  conduit  lor 
agricultural  waste  water  because  when  It 
reaches  the  delta  It  is  still  counted  upon 
as  an  historic  natural  river.  Neither  the  resi- 
dents of  Stockton  nor  the  recreationlsts  and 
sportsmen  on  the  delta  have  agreed  to  give 
up  this  historic  river  as  a  natural  waterway 
belonging  to  all  the  people. 

THZ    QUSSnON    OF    SALT 

Water  Is  the  near  universal  solvent.  It  la 
capable  of  tuiring  into  solution  most  of  the 
chemical  compounds  occurring  In  nature 
and  made  by  man.  Thus  as  rain  falls,  even 
before  reaching  the  ground.  It  dissolves  oxy- 
gen, carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides. 
Reaching  the  ground  it  dljBsolves  salts  of 
sodium,  calcium,  magnesium  and  other  ele- 
mentary suljstances  as  It  flows  over  and 
through  the  rocks  and  soU  formations,  so 
that  In  a  natiual  state,  both  surface  and 
ground  waters  become  increasingly  laden 
with  dlBBOlved  mineral  salts  as  they  move 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The  activities 
of  man  greatly  accelerate  this  process.  In 
homes,  industry  and  agriculture,  man  uses  a 
vast  array  of  chemicals  and  a  sizeable  per- 
centage of  these  chemicals  becomes  incor- 
porated into  the  waste  waters  from  these 
ttiree  theaters  of  oi>eratlon. 

It  is  simple  logic  that  if  these  mineral 
salts  are  not  removed  from  a  basin  as  fast 
as  they  enter,  thus  malnt^nlng  a  salt  bal- 
ance, they  will  build  up  In  the  surface  and 
ground  waters  or  in  the  soil,  and  this  Is 
exactly  what  has  h^pened  In  the  San  Joa- 
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quln  Valley.  I  ^  U  estlmAt«d  that  400  million 
tons  of  salt  hf  ve  built  up  In  the  soils  of  the 
valley  floor,  ajid  the  ground  water  IteeU  In 
some  areas  haa  a  high  enough  content  of  dis- 
solved salts  to  be  toxic  to  plants. 

Under  natun^  conditions,  salts  from  a 
b«sln  are  rertjoved  by  large-volume-of-flow 
rivers  dralnlnf:  to  the  ocean.  The  San  Joa- 
quin River  oni«  provided  such  a  system  for 
most  of  the  valley,  as  mentioned,  but  Its 
diluting  volun  e  has  already  been  cut  off  so 
that  it  has  become  a  waste-water  conduit 
with  InsufflcleUt  flow  to  either  dilute  the  salts 
or  carry  them  <o  the  ocean  and  Is,  In  Its  lower 
reaches,  too  salty  for  use.  Having  destroyed 
the  natural  sy  item  of  maintaining  salt  bal- 
ance in  the  valley  It  Is  now  Incumbent  upon 
us  to  substitute  a  new  one.  The  propoeed 
Master  Drain  Is  not  such  a  system. 

To  understaid  the  role  Intended  for  the 
Master  Drain  It  Is  necessary  to  look  a  little 
more  closely  at  the  process  of  Irrigation.  Irri- 
gation IS  a  proc  B88  that  greatly  intensifies  the 
salt  problem.  In  Irrigation  an  attempt  Is 
made  to  keep  tlie  soil  layers  In  the  root  zone 
of  plants  cont  nuously  moist  and  contlnu- 
"ousl/ supplied  urtth  nutrients.  In  effect  then. 
In  Irtf^tlon  ^e  are  maintaining  a  "damp 
blotter"  sltuatlsn  In  the  top  few  feet  of  soil. 
The  unwanted  result  Is  that  water  from  this 
"damp  blotter'  Is  continuously  evaporating 
and  leaving  belilnd  Its  dissolved  salts.  In  an 
effort  to  "rinse  '  the  salts  out  of  the  blotter 
we  apply  enough  extra  water  so  that  some 
of  It  percolates   down  out  of  the  root  zone. 


This  l^hes  sa  ts  out  of  the  soil  but  carries      tlon)  to  construction  of  the  drain   certainly      a^inlmum  DelU  outflow  of  1500  cubic  feet 


them  down  in  to  the  ground  water,  from 
which  there  Is  no  route  of  escap>e.  The  only 
way  to  avoid  this  trap  is  to  intercept  the 
percolating  wt  ter  before  it  reaches  th^ 
ground  water,  ind  this  Is  done  by  means  qff 
shallow  dralnaj  e  systems  specially  designed 
for  this  purpoee.  This  procedure  works  be- 
cause most  of  the  valley  floor  is  underlain 
by  Intermltteni  layers  of  relatively  imper- 
vious materials  which  slow  the  downward 
travel  of  water  leaving  the  plant  root  zone. 
In  fact.  In  mai.y  areas  the  root  zone  Itself 
would  become  Hooded  and  waterlogged  were 
it  not  for  these  drainage  wells.  It  Is  only  the 


sldered  as  a  master  drainage  system  which 
will  enable  the  valley  to  restore  Its  vast 
ground-water  supplies  to  their  original  high 
quality  and  maintain  them  so.  but  rather  as 
a  palliative  measure  which  will  slow  down 
but  not  stop  the  present  trend  of  degradation. 
Without  considering  any  of  the  side  effects, 
therefore,  this  must  be  the  assessment  of 
the  proposal  In  terms  of  Its  central  purpose. 
This  conclusion  raises  the  very  crucial  ques- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  state  and  federal 
governments  to  posterity  when  they  under- 
take massive  rearrangements  of  natural  hy- 
drologlc  systems  with  no  hope  of  anything 
except  progressive  degradation. 

THE    SIDE    EFFECTS 

Notwithstanding  that  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  ruination  "of  the  valley 
Itself,  virtually  all  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Master  Drain  has  stemmed  from  its  antici- 
pated adverse  environmental  effects  outside 
the  valley.  The  central  concern  has  been  that 
the  discharge  of  water  from  the  drain  would 
have  a  disastrous  Impact  upon  the  ecology  of 
the  San  Prancfsco  Bay  and  the  delta  systems 
as  a  result  of  nutrients,  pesticides  and  salts 
in  the  drainage  water.  These  questions  have 
received  careful  and  extensive  study  by  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion with  findings  set  forth  In  a  report  In 
January,  1967.  Whatever  one  might  think  of 
the  objectivity  of  a  report  by  the  very  agency 
(the  Department  of  Interior)  which  houses 
one  of  the  parties  (the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 


and  accept  Into  the  drain  only  pumped 
drainage  water  which  has  passed  through 
the  soil,  to  a  large  extent  Insures  that  the 
pesticides  will  be  retained  In  the  soil.  Sam- 
ples collected  of  pumped  drainage  water 
have  shown  levels  of  Insecticides  no  higher 
t.ian  those  now  present  In  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  delta  waters. 

The  quantity  of  pesticides  reaching  the 
waters  of  the  state  will  always  be  a  matter 
of  great  concern.  The  point  being  made  here 
is  that  this  Is  a  continuing  statewide  prob- 
lem, requiring  statewide  solution,  and  the 
Master  Drain  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  will 
probably  not  present  any  special  problem  in 
this  regard.  The  ultimate  solution  of  the 
pesticide  problems  will  In  any  event  be 
achieved,  not  by  measures  applied  to  waste 
waters,  but  by  changes  in  the  types  of  com- 
pounds used  and  by  controls  of  the  appli- 
cation practices  themselves. 

When  one  examines  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  the  salt  content  In  drainage  water 
on  the  bay  and  delta,  one  finally  opens  up  a 
really  fundamental  Issue:  namely,  the  dis.as- 
trous  consequences  which  will  follow  if  the 
quality  of  delta  water  Is  permitted  to  drop 
to  currently  proposed  state  standards.  The 
report  Just  quoted  contains  the  following  very 
interesting  conclusions  on  this  subject: 

"The  effect  of  the  dissolved  mineral  salts 
contained  In  the  drain  discharge  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Delta  would  be  determined  by  the 
level  at  which  the  minimum  outflow  from 
the  Delta  is  controlled  In  the  future.  At  a 


no  one  would  expect  the  report  to  over- 
emphasize the  adverse  effects.  The  following 
excerpts  from  the  report's  conclusions  are 
therefore  worthy  of  consideration : 

The  nitrogen  content  of  the  master  drain 
waters  would,  if  discharged  untreated  at 
Antioch,  stimulate  the  growth  of  large  quan- 
tities of  planktonic  algae  and  other  aquatic 
plants  in  the  receiving  waters.  The  presence 
of  these  plants  in  great  density  would  have 
significant  adverse  effects  upon  the  fishery  of 
the  Bay-Delta  system.  Their  presence  would 
also  significantly  reduce  the  recreation  and 


per  second,  as  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  drain  discharge  at  Antioch 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  by  reducing 
the  mean  total  dissolved  solids  content  of 
Delta  waters  used  for  agriculture,  since  at 
that  level  of  sustained  outflow  the  receiving 
waters  would  be  of  a  poorer  mineral  quality 
than  the  drain  waters."  (Emphasis  added.] 
What  this  means,  of  course,  Is  that  the 
proposed  management  of  the  delta  Is  to  con- 
vert It  to  a  waste-water  system  too  saline  to 
support  agriculture  and  completely  disrup- 
tive to  the  ecology.  The  rationale  applied  is 
that  if  this  Is  to  be  done,  then  there  is  :io 


aesthetic  value  of  these  waters  and  Increase 
brackish    water    from    these    drainage   wells     costs  associated  with  their  use  for  boating,     noL^iWe  TAwhn'^k  "t.n^Pm'V.tvi'^^'  thrVo^tir 
that  the  Master  Drain  is  designed  to  remove.      navigation,  industrial  cooling,  and  other  pur-      ?°^^^^^  drawback   to   emptying  the  Master 

poses.  The  monetary  value  of  those  detri- 
mental effects  for  which  costs  can  be  esti- 
mated Is  placed  at  $11  million  annually. 

"Augmentation  of  Delta  outflow  would  be 
relatively  Ineffective  in  reducing  losses  at- 
tributable to  the  nitrogen  content  of  drain 
waters." 


THE    PROPOSAL 

In  brief,  the  proposed  Master  Drain  Is  a 
Joint  venture  be  Dween  the  State  of  California 
and  the  federal  government  to  construct  a 
lined  canal  alonj  the  west  side  of  the  valley 
floor.  The  drain  is  proposed  to  be  built  In 
stages  but  would  ultimately  extend  from  the 
site  of  the  old  Buena  Vista  Lake  near  Bakers- 
field,  northward  for  280  miles  until  It  reaches 
the  San  Joaquli.  River  In  the  broad  stretch 
Just  east  of  the  Antioch  Bridge.  A  detention 
reservoir   capabls   of   holding   the   total   ex 


Drain  Into  these  waters.  In  fact.  If  anything, 
tliere  is  a  benefit.  This  tortured  logic  has 
never  been  presented  to  the  people  in 
straight-forward  language. 

How  large  an  area  are  we  talking  about 
relegating  to  drainage  purposes?  Not  only  is 
the  major  portion  of  the  400,000-acre  delta 


Nitrogen  is  one  of  the  elements  necessary  '^°'"<1^-  ''"*  the  entire  San  Joaquin  River, 
to  plant  growth.  It  is  frequently  present  in  l^^  Sacramento  River  below  Hood  and  In  fact 
such  small  amounts  that  it  is  the  Umltine  ^^^  Sacramento  ship  channel  clear  to  Sacra- 
factor  to  growth.  Deliberate  addition  of  ni-  ^^"^^  J^^'^'  amounting  to  all  of  several 
trogen  In  agriculture  makes  possible  large  ^^^^^^  """^s  of  river  and  slough, 
crops  and  is  therefore  referred  to  as  a  nutri-         ^^®  Immensity  of  the  area  thus  summarily 

pected  annual  fl<iw  In  the  early  years  of  oper-      ent.   When   large  amounts  of  nitroeen   are     '^^'^^d  °^  '^s  fresh  water  heritage  and  as 

atlon  would  be   :onstructed  in  the  northern      '    •   ■ =icr,oH  „  k~,„i,.„u  »,.. . »,„„..  .,,... 

portion  of  the  vi.lley  near  Turlock.  Provision 

would  also  be  ma  de  to  pump  water  from  some 

convenient  point  In  the  delta  Into  the  drain 

for  purposes  of  dilution  Just  before  discharge 

Into  the  San  Joaquin  River  at  the  terminus 

point. 
The    proposed!  drain    would   be    the    sole 

drainage  outlet  toi  lands  soon  to  be  Irrigated 

by  the  Callfornlii  Aqueduct,  and  would  also 

serve  those  presjntly  Irrigated  lands  where 

excess  salt  In  ths  soil  profile  or  high  water 

tables  currently  threatens  the  production  of      Clear  Lake,' where  ma^ses'Tf'deca'ylnKTlKa^ 

high  crop  yields.  IjUl   fish,  create  odors,  and  pile  up  In  un 


applied  to  Irrigated  land  some  of  it  washes 
off  and  shows  up  in  the  waste  water. 

Nutrients  in  the  drainage  waters  are  un- 
questionably a  major  problem.  Callfornians 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  threat  of 
nutrients,  seldom  discussed  ten  years  ago, 
is  a  major  one  when  the  function  of  water 
environments  in  enriching  the  quality  of 
living  is  taken  Into  account.  We  do  not 
expect  Lake  Tahoe  transparency  In  S^n 
Francisco  Bay  and  the  delta,  but  we  will  not 
tolerate   the   conditions   that  have   plagued 


By  no  means  Hould  all  surplus  Irrigation 
water  be  permitted  to  enter  the  drain.  Both 
the  excess  irrigation  water  running  off  the 
fields  and  the  water  pumped  from  drainage 
wells  would-be  lequlred  to  be  reused  until 
the  salt  toleranc<  of  crops  Is  reached.  Water 
percolating  downward  and  not  Intercepted 
by  drainage  wella,  would  of  course  reach  the 
ground  waters  w^th  Its  load  of  salt  leached 
from  the  soli. 

Seen  over  a  loiig  period  of  time,  therefore, 
the  proposed  Master  Drain  cannot  be  con 


sightly  windrows  on  shore. 


signed  a  brackish  future  dramatically  Illus- 
trates the  gllbness  with  which  far-reaching 
environmental  decisions  having  Impact  on 
society  for  centuries  to  come  can  be  made  in 
our  age  of  single-purpose,  special-interest 
planning. 

Certainly  no  objective  person  could  accept 
this  line  of  reasoning  as  Justifying  the  dis- 
charge Into  the  interior  fresh  waters  of  the 
state  a  waste  stream  so  brackish  as  that  an- 
ticipated here. 

THE      ALTERNATIVES 

It  is  customary  in  large  engineering  proj- 
ects, even  those  having  unintended  adverse 
effects  on  parties  other  than  the  "client,"  to 


The   proposed   drain   is   therefore   utterly     examine  the  available  alternative  methods  of 


unacceptable  to  Callfornians  unless  the  nu 
trlent  problem  is  adequately  taken  care  of. 
So  far  solutions  have  been  discussed  in  gen- 
eral terms  but  not  actually  built  into  the 
plan. 

The  problem  of  pesticides,  which  loomed 
large  in  the  early  discussions  of  the  drain, 
appears  now  to  be  less  serious  than  first 
feared.  The  plan  to  exclude  surplus  Irrigat- 
tlon  water  rxinnlng  directly  off  the  flelda. 


accomplishing  the  objective  and  select  the 
alternative  of  least  cost  to  the  client.  This 
has  been  done  for  the  Master  Drain,  and  in 
this  case  the  client  is  agriculture  in  the  west 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  alterna- 
tives considered  were  evaporation,  desallni- 
zatlon,  and  exportation  to  San  Francisco  Bay 
proper  or  directly  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Two  of  these  alternatives  would  have  far- 
reaching  benefits  over  and  beyond  getting  rid 
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of  the  waste  water.  Evaporation  would  entail 
extensive  contlnuotisly  flooded  areas  that 
could  serve  as  wild-fowl  refuge  areas.  Desali- 
nlzatlon  would  not  only  salvage  much  of  the 
water  Itself,  but  would  stretch  the  available 
supply  even  further  by  blending  the  deminer- 
allze  water  with  other  water  now  too  salty  for 
use  These  two  methods  were  rejected  early 
m  the  study  on  the  grounds  that  either  one 
would  cost  more  than  the  construction  of  an 
export  drain  system. 

Having,  then,  discarded  the  two  alterna- 
tives which  would  have  had  no  lmi>act  out- 
side of  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  project, 
the  proponents  of  the  project  placed  princi- 
pal emphasis  on  exploring  the  most  likely 
routes  to  the  ocean. 

They  discovered  that  the  three  most  likely 
routes  directly  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  would 
cost  from  two  to  eight  times  as  much  as  the 
valley  route  to  Antioch,  if  pumping  costs 
were  Included  over  the  life  of  the  project.  The 
great  fault  in  evaluation  of  alternatives  was 
the  failure  to  Include  the  cost  of  damage  to 
the  quality  of  delta  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
water  or  the  benefits  of  restoration  of  qual- 
ity of  ground  waters  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley as  a  whole.  All  these  routes  were  dis- 
carded. 

The  alternate  of  an  initial  discharge  di- 
rectly to  San  Francisco  Bay  proper  was  not 
seriously  considered.  Instead,  estimates  were 
made  of  westward  extension  (If  ever  needed) 
from  Antioch  to  Martinez  on  Sulsun  Bay  and 
Rodeo  on  San  Pablo  Bay  at  a  total  cost  of  a 
little  over  twice  that  of  the  route  terminat- 
ing at  Antioch.  The  decision  was  then  made 
to  terminate  the  drain  at  Antioch  and  to  wait 
and  see  how  it  worked. 

The  alternatives,  evaporation  and  desallnl- 
zatlon,  which  should  have  been  pursued  in 
depth  were  virtually  Ignored.  And  yet  these 
logical  solutions  could  be  applied  within  the 
valley  itself. 

In  the  Tulare  Lake  Basin,  presently  unused 
land  of  low  agricultural  potential  could  be 
dedicated  as  a  wildlife  refuge  and  used  as  a 
sink  to  receive  and  evaporate  agricultural 
drainage  In  the  same  manner  that  Salton 
Sea  Is  used  in  the  Imperial  and  Coachella 
Valleys.  The  area  could  be  divided  into  a  se- 
ries of  ponds  so  that  progressively  concen- 
trated waters  could  be  moved  toward  central 
areas  for  flnal  evaporation  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  in  the  salt  p>onds  in  San 
Francisco  Bay.  The  flnal  evaporation  ponds 
would  require  lining  or  treatment  of  the  bot- 
toms to  prevent  percolation  down  to  under- 
lying ground  waters.  This  proposal  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources  as  entirely  feasible  technically. 
It  is  clearly  the  best  long-term  solution  for 
agricultural  waste  water  disposal  for  the 
southern  half  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  River  Basin  to  the 
north,  the  San  Joaquin  River  is  now  the 
drainage  facility,  but  as  mentioned  earlier, 
the  drainage  water  has  so  deteriorated  its 
quality  that  not  only  Is  it  unsafe  for  agri- 
culture in  its  lower  reaches,  it  constitutes  a 
threat  to  both  ground  waters  in  the  basin 
and  surface  waters  in  the  delta.  Obviously,  it 
would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  drain  the  lands 
to  be  newly  irrigated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley  directly  into  this  already  degraded 
river.  But  there  Is  an  alternate  solution  that 
must  ultimately  be  employed  In  any  event. 
That  solution  Is  desalinization  of  all  drain- 
age rvater  in  the  San  Joaquin  River  Basin. 
By  evaporating  the  Tulare  Lake  Basin  drain- 
age waters  In  the  south  valley,  and  by  de- 
salinating the  river  waters  in  the  north,  the 
need  for  the  Master  Drain  would  vanish. 

Water  resource  people,  and  particularly 
agriculturists,  have  utterly  rejected  the  idea 
of  desalinization  of  inland  waters,  the  reason 
given  being  unbearable  costs  for  the  water 
user.  By  this  they  mean  that  water  might 
cost  the  user  about  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
past.  But  let's  examine  the  question  of  the 
worth  of  water  a  little  more  closely. 


Water  is  by  all  odds  the  cheapest  of  salable 
commodities  In  our  society.  What  other  com- 
modity can  be  purchased  for  a  few  cents  a 
ton:  yet.  this  Is  all  that  the  city  dweller  pays 
for  treated  water  delivered  to  his  tap.  The 
explanation  Is  that  no  one  really  buys  water. 
Traditionally  the  taking  of  water  from  nat- 
ural surface  or  underground  sources  for 
"beneficial  use"  has  been  recognized  as  a 
right  which,  once  established,  entitles  the 
taker  to  free  perpetual  ownership  of  a  siz- 
able portion  of  the  great  "common  wealth" 
Only  the  cost  of  diverting,  pumping,  trans- 
porting, treating  and  delivering  water  Is 
charged  to  the  user;  the  water  Itself  as  a 
commodity  is  free.  In  recent  decades  the  costs 
of  treating  the  waste  water  (sewage  and  in- 
dustrial liquid  wastes)  have  been  added  to 
the  delivery  costs,  increasing  the  charge  by  a 
modest  amount. 

How  do  these  'marketing"  charges  com- 
pare with  the  real  worth  of  water  itself? 
Water  is  so  essential  to  every  part  of  our 
society  that  its  real  worth  is  never  computed. 
Instead  one  merely  looks  for  the  "available" 
source  that  can  be  delivered  at  the  lowest 
cost,  knowing  intuitively  that  this  cost  is 
but  the  tiniest  fraction  of  the  real  worth. 
This  relationship  was  cryptically  articulated 
in  the  expression  commonly  voiced  In  water 
circles  in  Southern  California  in  the  1920's — 
"Water  is  worth  whatever  it  costs." 

It  Is  therefore  a  fundamental  fallacy  to  say 
that  we  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  desaliniza- 
tion of  waste  water  even  though  these  costs 
exceed  what  we  pay  for  the  water  at  point  of 
use.  The  long-range  cost  of  not  preserving 
the  quality  of  the  natural  waters  of  the  state 
are  infinitely  greater  than  the  token  costs  we 
are  talking  about  Uere.  We  must  determine 
true  costs  and  then  work  out  methods  of  as- 
signing the  costs  according  to  benefits. 

If  we  were  starting  with  a  clean  slate  in 
the  San  Joaquin  River  Basin,  we  would  re- 
cycle the  desalinated  waste  water  back  to  the 
land  directly,  and  ultimately  this  will  prob- 
ably be  the  pattern.  But  we  don't  have  a 
clean  slate.  Both  the  river  Itself  and  the 
ground  water  In  the  lower  (northern)  portion 
of  the  basin  must  have  their  original  high 
quality  restored.  The  problem  for  the  next 
ten  years  or  so.  then,  is  to  desalinate  all  of 
the  pumped  drainage  water  from  both  the 
old  and  new  irrigated  areeis  and  blend  some 
of  this  high-quality  water  with  the  Irriga- 
tion water  supply  itself,  where  it  is  highly 
mineralized,  and  blend  the  remainder  with 
the  reduced  regular  flow  of  the  San  Joaquin 
River.  Whether  this  desalinization  be  accom- 
plished by  distillation,  electrical  dialysis  or 
reverse  osmosis  (the  three  currently  avail- 
able methods),  the  resulting  brines  would 
probably  be  evaporated  either  in  the  areas 
previously  discussed  or  in  a  separate  wildlife 
refuge  area  in  the  San  Joaquin  River  Basin 
itself. 

Concerning  wildlife  refuge  areas  which  are 
also  evaporation  facilities  for  waste  water, 
studies  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  not  only  point  up  the  workability 
of  this  idea  from  a  biological  \iewpolnt,  but 
clearly  Indicate  that  the  value  of  such  re- 
sources in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  fly- 
way  for  migrating  fowl  is  unquestioned. 

THE   BASIC   ISSUES 

In  summary,  the  basic  issues  involved  in 
this  whole  controversy  are  not  ones  of  engi- 
neering but  of  basic  environmental  princi- 
ples, FVsr  a  hundred  years  or  more  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  base  engineering  decisions  on 
the  lowest  cost  of  accomplishing  a  Job  for  a 
"client."  Environmental  costs  to  society  have 
not  been  taken  seriously  unless  they  could  be 
converted  to  out-of-pocket  expenditures.  The 
tacit  assumption  has  been  that  major  trans- 
formations In  the  basic  en\-ironmental  sys- 
tem of  a  vast  area  can  be  evaluated  and 
justified  solely  on  what  might  be  termed 
utilitarian  values. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  In  Califor- 
nia when  this  approach  will  no  longer  do. 


The  time  has  come  when  e%'ery  major  pro- 
posal to  make  environmental  modifications 
must  be  subjected  to  the  most  searching 
scrutiny  to  determine  its  long-range  effects 
on  the  environment,  and  long-range  costs, 
under  the  controlling  principle  that  no  modi- 
fication should  be  made  which  will  Impair 
the  quality  of  the  environmental  system  at 
large.  In  other  words,  instead  of  comparing 
several  alternatives  and  selecting  the  one  of 
lowest  direct  capital  and  operating  cost  to  a 
client,  no  profKSsal  should  be  considered  in 
the  first  place  until  a  determination  has  been 
made  that  It  does  not  presage  environmental 
impairment. 

This  idea,  that  the  integrity  of  the  en- 
vironment comes  first,  has  never  been  estab- 
lished as  public  policy  because  we  have  never 
seriously  considered  that  the  environment 
was  threatened.  Confronted  with  this  pros- 
Iject  and  really  understanding  it.  would  the 
people  place  environmental  quality  above 
material  gain  to  a  limited  segment  of  the  so- 
ciety? I  believe  that  they  would  and  that  not 
to  inform  them  that  this  kind  of  choice  con- 
fronts them  is  irresponsible.  In  fairness  to 
the  people,  not  only  the  Master  Drain  pro- 
posal but  the  entire  proposal  for  management 
of  the  delta  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  in- 
deed the  entire  California  Water  Plan,  should 
be  restudled.  And  this  time,  only  those  alter- 
natives which  will  restore  and  fully  preserve 
the  historic  environmental  qualities  of  this 
great  land  and  water  resource  area  should  be 
considered. 

To  this  end.  Congress  and  the  state  legisla- 
ture must  re-examine  the  entire  program, 
and  as  a  first,  basic  step,  direct  the  federal 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  state  legisla- 
tive analyst  to  reassess  the  proposal  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  total  public  welfare. 


SECOND  VIETNAM  ROLX.  OF  HONOR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  On 
March  25  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  names  and  home- 
towTis  of  the  31.379  American  soldiers 
killed  by  hostile  action  in  Vietnam  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  through  the 
end  of  January  of  this  year. 

The  listing,  covering  121  pages,  set 
forth  the  dimensions  of  the  Vietnam 
problem  inherited  by  President  Nixon. 

Today  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
names  of  those  killed  in  hostile  action 
since  then.  They  cover  a  2-month  period. 
Febi-uary  1,  1969,  to  March  26.  1969,  and 
total  2,148.  They  show  the  grim  momen- 
tum of  the  war. 

Since  Friday  there  has  been  a  genuine 
and  justified  outpouring  of  praise  for 
General  Eisenhower.  We  have  been  re- 
minded that  while  there  may  be  no  in- 
dispensable man,  some  men  are  irre- 
placeable. Such  a  man  was  Eisenhower. 
As  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  recalled: 

When  nature  removes  a  great  man.  people 
explore  the  horizon  for  a  successor:  but  none 
comes  and  none  will.  His  class  Is  extin- 
guished with  him. 

Eisenhower's  was  a  complete  human 
life,  unmarred.  unified  by  intelligent 
purpose  and  uninterrupted  accomplish- 
ment, blessed  by  great  talent,  employed 
in  the  worthiest  activities  with  a  dev^ 
served  fame  never  dimmed  and  alwa^^s 
growing.  He  was  blessed,  too,  with  the 
Biblical  three  score  and  ten  years,  with 
several  to  spare. 

The  yoimg  American  men  who  died  in 
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Vletaiam  In  Pebriiary  and  March,  whose 
names   I  Inaert   In   the  Congressional 
Record  today,  are  also  Irreplaceable,  like 
Elsenhower.  They  are  Irreplaceable  to 
their  famllieB,  their  communities,  and 
their  Nation.  Their  lives,  imllke  Eisen- 
hower's, wer^  not  complete;  they  were 
cut  short.  Most  of  them  were  imder  24 
years  of  age.  There  will  be  no  unity  of 
Intelligent  purpose — save  what  has  al- 
ready been  spent — and  no  uninterrupted 
long-term  accomplishment.  Lost  forever 
Is  the  possibility  that  these  men  could 
have  been  employed  In  worthy  activities 
with  a  deserved  fame  never  dimmed  and 
always  growing.  Few,  of  course,  would 
likely  have  become  great  In  the  sense  of 
national  recognition.  But,  who  knows, 
one  of  them  might  have  been  instru- 
mental in  discovering  a  cure  for  cancer. 
Another  might  have  served  In  high  office, 
or  written  great  literature,  or  a  sym- 
phony,    or     otherwise     enriched     our 
civilisation. 

These  losses  must  weigh  heavily  upon 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress.  After  all,  we 
have  the  primary  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution  for  fundamental  war- 
making  decisions  and  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Military  Establishment.  In  all 
candor,  we  have  neglected  this  respon- 
sibility in  the  past  and  do  so  today. 

The  second  listing  of  the  Vietnam  roll 
of  honor,  consisting  of  the  periodic  an- 
nouncements by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, beginning  with  the  report  of  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1969,  and  ending  with  the  report 
of  March  28.  1969: 

KnXKD   AS   A   I^ESTTLT   09  HOSTTLX  ACTION, 

F^ttRUABT  3,  1969 

ASICT 

California 
John  H.  Oordon.  — 

William  R.  Neijllle.  ; 

Mario  M.  Lagulia. 
Raymond  W.  StilUvan. 
James  A.  Nicholson. 
Lawrence  M.  Welche. 
Gregory  C.  Tu(^er. 

Florida 
James  E.  Taylo  r. 
John  P.  Darby  ]  11. 
Harry  J.  Cloud, 

IllinoU 
Robert  E.  BdlUer  in. 

I  Indiana 
Charles  W.  Rlclkardson. 
David  E.  Brooklns. 
James  L.  Woodvorth. 
Michael  P.  Bledton. 

Xentucky 
Lanny  W.  Bant^. 

MUssachusetta 
WUllam  G.  LeC|alr. 

Michigan 
Norman  A.  Pre<^. 

!  Missouri 
Harold  H.  Hunter. 
LaValle  Walker. 

.^ew  York 
Irvln  W.  Prosser*.  Jr. 
WllUam  P.  NogUwlch. 
Richard  R.  BellWood. 

North.  Carolina 
Bobby  D.  Anth(  ny. 

Ohio 
Carl  D.  Plpher. 
Oary  E.  Collins. 
John  W.  Eutsler 
Raymond  P.  BeaUchamp,  ' 
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ARirr — continued 
Pennsylvania 
Edward  L,  Bby. 
Dennis  C.  Wuhleman. 

Texas 
Oharlea  D.  BiUlard. 
L.  O.  fimlth. 

Utah, 
Alton  D.  Perclval.    ' 

Virginia 
liarry  A.  Stephens. 

Wisconsin 
Jerrald  L.  Bulln. 
Ralph  L.  Blauvelt. 

NAVT 

Alabama 
I^arry  P.  Himt. 

Nebraska 

Dennis  L.  Kurz. 

New  York 
WUllam  R.  Gray,  Jr. 
Jamee  W.  Thomas. 

UABUTE  CORPS 

Alabama 
Charles  D.  Drysdale. 

Arkansas 
Marvin  Cook.  Jr. 
Michael  W.  Bailey. 

California 
Joseph  Y.  Ramirez. 
James  R.  Russell. 

Connecticut 
Russell  L.  Equl. 

niiruAs 
Ronald  A.  Vanwambeke. 

Indiarui 
Oal  T.  Hammack.  ''  ' 

Steven  M.  Stelnbacher 
William  M.  Thomas. 

r  lotoa 

Philip  B.  Jones. 
.  Gary  L.  Squlers. 

Louisiana 
Henry  R.  Broadtman,  Jr. 

Maryland 
Bobby  D.  Rogers. 

Massachv^setta 
Alvln  R.  Oale. 

Michigan 
Jerry  R.  Cole. 
WUllam  J.  Murphy. 

New  Hampshire 
William  R.  Doiailette. 

New  Mexico 
Jeeus  Quezada. 

New  York 
Charles  A.  Brezlnskl. 
Bernard  G.  Purvis. 

North  Carolina 
Dan  L.  Jenkins. 
Robert  M.  Cjunpbell. 

Oregon 
Donald  O.  Helder. 

Pennsylvania 
Samuel  Rodrlquez. 

South  Dakota 
Douglas  D.  Janssen. 

Tennessee 
liarry  R.  Harris. 
Edwin  Blakley,  Jr. 
WUllam  L.  Mott. 

Texas 
Samuel  D.  Reeves,  Jr. 
Thomas  P.  Duggan. 

Virginia 
Wallace  T.  Corbltt. 
Martin  J.  Olmbert. 


iCARiNK  CORPS — continued 
West  Virginia 
Prank  M.  Koemer. 

AIRPORCa 

Utah 
Reml  H.  Oreeff. 

DIXD    OF    WOtTNDS MARINX    CORPS 

Illinois 
WlUlam  Daley. 

New  Jersey 

John  M.  Lamanna. 

Texas 

William  T.  Robertson. 

Wisconsin 
David  P.  Cleereman. 

MISSING  TO  DEAD— HOSTILR — ARICT 

Alabama 
Richard  Clark. 

Iowa 
Roger  C.  Beall. 

Missouri 
Edward  Smith,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Plrebaugh. 

New  Jersey 
George  A.  Baker. 

New  York 
Andre  R.  Bellemare. 

North  Carolina 
Gerald  P.  Apperson. 

Texas 
Juan  E.  Cortez. 

Virginia 
John  D.  Keel. 

^^n.LKD  AS  A  RrsULT  OF  HOSTILI  ACRON, 

Prbrttart  4,  1B60 

ARICT 

Arizona 
Billy  J.  Slmmona. 

Arkansaa 
Ricky  C.  Bradley. 

Georgia 
WUllam  E.  Plnley. 

Illinois 
James  W.  Ambrose  HI. 
Ronald  L.  Ostenson. 

Indiana 
Robert  D.  Cody. 

Iowa 
Norman  R.  Bettls. 

Maine 
NeU  H.  MackUlop. 

Michigan 
Donald  M.  Mlchels. 
Henry  L.  Gutierrez,  Jr. 

New  York 
Henry  G.  SchiUte. 
John  J.  Senor. 

North  Carolina 
MelvUle  B.  Rose  rrr 

Ohio 
RusseU  H.  Ellis. 

Oregon 
Jon  S.  Rasmiissen. 

West  Virginia 
R#U  Crlgger,  Jr. 

Wisconsin 
Tom  R.  MueUer. 

Guam 
George  S.  Sanchez. 

NAVT 

California 
Robert  M.  Langslow. 

Kentucky 
Lloyd  I.  Luttrell. 


Apnl  3,  1969 
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NAVT— continued 
Maine 
Harvey  J.  Douglas. 

Philippines 
Bay  L.  Sharp. 

MARINE    CORPS 

Hawaii 
johnR.  Kaawa. 

New  York 
Anthony  M.  Cusumano. 

South  Carolina 
Alvln  J.  Derrick. 

DIED  OF  WOUNDS — MARINE  CORPS 

Indiana 
Ronald  Sabln. 

MISSING  TO  DEAD HOSTILE ARMT  • 

California 
Steven  D.  Bartman. 

Kentucky 
Joseph  E.  Greenwell. 

Minnesota 
Lyle  W.  Schroeder. 

Washington 
Robert  D.  Case. 

Wisconsin 
Frederick  Schmltt. 

Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hostile  Action. 
Pebruart  5,  1969 

ARMT 

California 

Gordon  D.  Gardner. 

Connecticut 

Ronald  L.  Gagne. 

District  of  Columbia 

Calvin  S.  Day. 

Illinois 

Larry  R.  Maddy. 

Maryland 

Edward  A.  Lamb. 

Michigan 

James  J.  Morrison. 

Mississippi 

Jerry  R.  Davis. 

North  Carolina 

Jimmy  E.  Abemathy. 
James  W.  Tuck,  Jr. 

Ohio 
John  D.  Freppon.  ■ 
Stephen  R.  Kutschbach. 

Pennsylvania 
Lee  P.  Llnch. 

Tennessee 
Larry  W.  NeUl. 

MARINE    CORPS 

t 

Arkansas 
Boyce  D.  Burgett. 

California 
Daniel  P.  Rose. 
Paul  G.  TeUes. 

Colorado 

Garland  G.  Whalen. 

Maryland 
Thomas  R.  Davis.  ^ 

Ohio 
Richard  A.  Moore. 

West  Virginia 
Kenneth  H.  Shelleman. 

DIED   OF   wounds — MARINE   CORPS 

California 
Edward  P.  Vandervort. 

New  Jersey 
Richard  Slncavage. 

CXV 540— Part  7 


MISSINO   TO    DKAD HOSTILE — ARMT 

Delaware 
Daniel  A.  Tressler,  Jr. 

Georgia 
Allen  D.  Cheshire. 

Michigan 
Carl  J.  Andrus. 

New  York 
David  Rodriguez. 

Tennessee 
Larry  G.  Curtis. 

Virginia 
Joseph  B.  Rush. 

Killed  as  a  Result  or  Hostile  Action, 
Pebruart  6,  1969 

ARMT 

Alabama 
David  Howze,  Jr. 
Larry  E.  Boyer. 

Colorado 

Clifford  M.  Garden. 

Florida 
Dewey  D.  Ruls. 
Clarence  L.  McKlnnon. 

Georgia 
James  E.  Skipper. 
John  T.  Walls. 

Idaho 
Glen  L.  Atkinson. 

Illinois 
Alan  R.  Ramsey. 

Iowa 
James  D.  Camp. 

Michigan 
William  A.  TennantS]r\        /v. 

AftnneswjK 
Ernest  A.  Spong.  L 

Lee  H.  Harra.  ( 

Missourt 
Gary  L.  Glear. 

North  Carolina 
James  M.  Robinson. 
Harold  R.  Richardson. 

Ohio 
Michael  O.  Cassldy. 
WllUam  H.  Miller. 

Wisconsin 
John  R.  Poff. 

MARINE    CORPS 

Connecticut 
Frankle  R.  Williams. 

Illinois 
Ronald  C.  Jensen. 

New  York 
Malone  B.  Temple. 
WllUam  R.  Larkln. 

North  Carolina 
Wayne  R.  Hoyle. 

Vermont 
WUllam  P.  Lestage. 

died   of   wounds MARINE  CORPS 

Michigan 
Rickey  C.  C.  McCoy. 

Tennessee 
Houston  P.  Thomas. 

MISSING    TO    dead HOSTILE ARMT 

New  Jersey 
Thomas  R.  Grover. 

Oregon 
Kenneth  C.  Clifton. 

Pennsylvania 
David  P.  Helser. 


Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hostile  Action, 
Pebruart  7,  1969 

ARMT 

Arizona 

Dennis  V.  Lee. 

California 
Otis  J.  Darden. 
Hlldefonso  M.  Ramirez. 

Connecticut 
RusseU  T.  Pant. 

Georgia 
Robert  W.  Hamlin. 

Michigan 
John  R.  Reblts. 

Missouri 
Dennis  R.  Whicker. 
Charles  E.  Inlow. 

New  Jersey 
WllUam  J.  Pryor. 

New  York 
Salvatore  Mancuso. 
Reginald  M.  Herbert. 

North  Carolina 
Islah  Barnes  Jr. 

Ohio 
Steven  M.  Brltton. 

Tennessee 
Tony  L.  Griffith. 

Washington 
John  W.  Spafford. 

NAVT 

Massachusetta 
Robert  L.  Blals. 

marine  corps 
Alabama 
Leonard  H.  Holmes. 

Colorado 
Joseph  Romero. 

Indiana 
Ronald  G.  Baughman. 

Kentucky 
Donald  C.  Berry. 

Tennessee 
Leslie  A.  Jerstad. 

Wisconsin 
Dale  W.  Schwefel. 

DIED  OF  WOUNDS MARINE  CORPS 

California 
Anthony  L.  Qulnn. 

Georgia 
Thomas  Clark. 

missing  TO  DE.4D HOSTILE ARMT 

Michigan 
James  T.  Peeney. 

New  York 
Arthur  Watson. 

Pennsylvania 
Charles  H.  Watklns  Jr. 


Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hostile  AcTioif, 
Pebruart  10,  1969 

ARMT 

Alabama 
George  E.  Jackson. 

California 
Robert  M.  Davenport. 
Dennis  M.  Keith. 
Rodney  D.  Wise. 

Florida 
Edgar  Lee. 
James  L.  Ward. 

Illinoia 
Daryl  G.  Scalf . 

Louisiana 
Roland  L.  Harris. 
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ABMT — continued 
Nebraska 
Robert  L.  katon. 
Pred  A.  N^bauer. 

New  Jersey 
James  L.  itrancUco. 

New  York 
Russell  E.  ki«inel. 
Robert  E.  JJendrlx. 
Orvllle  E.  ^111. 
James  R.  $mith. 
Juan  Rivera 

North  Carolina 
James  T.  Esmonds. 

Ohio 
Thomas  J  Olldow. 
Terrence  pi  Kllbane. 

Tennessee 
James  L.  ciark. 

NAVT 

Ohio 
John  A.  Durham. 
Robert  K.  ^all. 

MARINX    CORPS 

Arizona 
Richard  An)clrade. 

Arkansas 
Raymond  I^.  Rivera. 

California 
David  B.  Githam. 
Michael  S  4lassone. 

Florida 
Russell  E.  \^ke. 

Kentucky 
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Maine 


Homer  Wes1 

Rodney  G.  Shank. 
Lewis  C.  Joijes,  Jr. 

Minnesota 
Robert  A.  B]|e. 

New  York 
John  V.  Ku<^ta. 

Ohio 
Dwaln  L.  BU«y. 
DanaL.  Zal^kl. 

Pennsylvania 
Lawrence  E.  bouck  11. 
Robert  E.  Shlerlock. 

Texas 
Gerald  L.  Thjomas. 
Dennis  W.  S^honberg. 

Virginia 
Anthony  A.  1  poster. 

Washington 
Gregory  J.  N^ccoll. 

West  Virginia 
Charles  W.  nilller,  Jr. 

DIEI    or   WOUNDS ARMT 

North  Carolina 

Llnwood  R.  Qumbo. 

Texas 
James  G.  Brcwn. 

DIED    or   [wounds MARXNE    CXSKPS 

Michigan 
Glenn  R.  Urduhart,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania 
Michael  A.  Barnes. 

MISSINO    ■  -O     DEAb — HOSTTLB — ARMT 

California 
James  D.  Stufessel. 
Robert  E.  Bea  umont. 
Paris  W.  Monjtanez. 

Illinola 
Harry  D.  Bru^ke. 

Louisiana 
William  H.  Dinney,  Jr. 

Massachusetts 
Chester  J.  Kn  Jt. 


Michigan 
Wayne  D.  Groat. 

Utah 
Arthur  A.  Canister. 

Kn.i.En  AS  A  Result  of  Hostile  Action, 
February  11,  1969 

_  ARMY 

California 
Christopher  S.  Smith. 

Colorado 
Lyman  R.  Dltson. 

Connecticut 
Bradford  P.  Sawyer. 

Florida 
Perry  D.  Johnson. 

Indiana 

Michael  L.  Mitchell. 

Iowa 

Richard  B.  Garrett. 

Kansas 
Arthur  L.  Klaus. 

Michigan 
Donald  K.  McLean. 

Minnesota 
Richard  L.  Skouby. 

Nevada 
James  B.  McKnlght. 

New  York 

Albert  A.  Davenport. 
Gerald  R.  Carr. 
James  M.  Skomskl. 

North  Carolina 
Richard  L.  Allen. 
Alexander  S.  Peoples. 

North  Dakota 
David  P.  Haegele. 

Ohio 
Robert  D.  De  Board. 

Oklanoma 
Pred  R.  Prazler.  Jr. 

South  Carolina 
Uoyd  J.  Hucks. 

Texas 
Alvln  L.  Shadwlck. 
Kerry  P.  Wilson. 

marine  corps 
Arizona 
John  D.  Harrington. 

Florida 
WllUam  T.  Cumble. 

Michigan 
Gary  R.  Haley. 

New  Jersey  ' 

Otis  Green. 

North  Carolina 
Rodger  D.  Howard. 

Ohio 
Andrew  M.  Haglage. 

Pennsylvania 
Joseph  H.  Brubaker,  Jr. 

South  Dakota 
James  D.  Opsahl. 

West  Virginia 
Kenneth  E.  Jackson. 

DIED  OF  WOUNDS MARINE  CORPS 

Georgia 
Frankle  Young,  Jr. 

MISSING  to  dead HOSTILE — ^ABMT 

California 
Peter  L.  Alagna. 

Florida 
William  C.  Hlx,  Jr. 

Georgia 
Thomas  T.  Staples  II. 


Louisiana 
Lonnle  Bridges. 

Michigan 
David  P.  Head. 

New  York 
Gary  J.  Coyle. 

Texas 
Otha  L.  Poole. 
William  M.  Harrison. 
Gary  M.  Johnson. 

Virginia 
George  L.  Kellam. 

Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hostile  Action, 
February  12,  1969 

ARMY 

California 
Miguel  A.  Puentes. 
Andrew  P.  Garcia. 
Philip  A.  Trltsch. 

Connecticut 
Albert  Christy  Jr. 

Georgia 
Russell  B.  Adams. 

Iowa 
■     Carroll  P.  O'Neill. 

Kansas 
William  A.  Phalp  Jr. 

Kentucky 
Joe  E.  Hester. 

Maine 
Daniel  A.  Foss. 

Nebraska 
Milton  A.  Ross. 

Nevada 
Rick  V.  Jensen. 

New  York 
Michael  T.  Decker. 

Ohio 
Larry  Stevenson. 

Pennsylvania 
William  S.  Ogden. 

Texas 
Joseph  K.  Bush  Jr. 

NAVY 

California 
Bruce  B.  Bernstein. 

New  York 
Walter  R.  Tyrell. 

Oreflfon 
Gary  N.  Yoxing. 

DIED  OF  WOUNDS MARINE  CORPS 

Washington 
William  C.  Ingram. 

MISSING  TO  DEAD HOSTILE ABMT 

California 
Manuel  G.  UUoa. 
Alfred  A.  Gates. 

MISSING  TO  DEAD HOSTILE AIR  FORCE 

Colorado 
Harper  B.  Keeler. 

Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hostile  Action, 
February  13,  1969 

ARMY 

Arkansas 
Chester  E.  Hill. 

California 
Linus  R.  Roe. 

Connecticut 
Thomas  M.  Neal. 

Florida 
James  R.  McNlsh. 

Georgia 
James  E.  McKee. 
Billy  G.  Langley. 


ARMY — continued 
Illinois 
Ronald  E.  Boyer. 
Gary  E.  Reynolds. 

Indiana 
Charles  K.  lArklns. 

Michigan 

William  D.  Gouger,  Jr. 
Dennis  A.  Jeziorskl. 

Minnesota 
Steven  R.  Bauer. 

Missouri 
Dale  R.  Jackson. 

Nebraska 
Dewey  I.  Struebing. 

Ohio 

John  L.  Wehr. 

Oregon 
Joel  L.  Gabriel. 

Pennsylvania 
Edward  M.  Holtzman. 

South  Carolina 
Joseph  O.  Strickland. 

Texas 

Macario  S.  Banda. 

Utah 
Russell  L.  Harris. 

Wisconsin 
Michael  W.  Schumacher. 

MARINE    CORPS 

Arkansas 

Billy  J-  Curbow. 

California 
Wallace  C.  Bergstrom. 

District  of  Columbia 

Ronald  J.  Floyd. 

Florida 

Cesar  R.  Rodriguez. 

Massachusetts 
Robert  W.  McCluskey. 

New  York 
Thomas  P.  Noonan,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania 
William  R.  Prom. 

Texas 
Jose  M.  Trejo. 

West  Virginia 
Raymond  E.  Glover. 

DIED  OF   WOUNDS MARINE  CORPS 

Michigan 
Michael  M.  Davidson. 

Missouri 
Larry  H.  Coleman. 

Ohio 
Darts  W.  Nickels. 

MISSING  TO  DEAD HOSTILE — ARMY 

California 
Donald  L.  Kipp. 

Colorado 
Ward  C.  Evans. 

Florida 

Edward  Clemons. 

Georgia 
James  Gaines,  Jr. 

Illinois 
Leonard  A.  Morse. 

Indiana 
Robert  L.  Howell. 

Kentucky 
Jerry  D.  Jones. 

Louisiana 
Gilton  W.  Johnson. 

Michigan 
Lee  E.  Burner. 
Theodore  L.  Gyulveszi. 


MISSING  TO  DEAD — HOSTILE — ARMY^-continued 
Missouri 
Gayland  E.  Keroher. 

Texas 
Benito  E.  Concbola. 

West  Virginia 
Michael  J.  Wilson. 

Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hostile  Action, 
February   14,  1969 

ARMY 

Missouri 

Robert  B.  Maddox. 

Mississippi 

Billy  P.  Harper. 

Texas 

Russell  D.  Woollard. 
Salvador  D.  L.  S.  Rio.?. 

West  Virginia 

Danny  J.  Dodd.  ' 

NAVY 

Michigan 
John  A.  Belford. 

North  Carolina 
Lonnie  E.  Hooplaugh. 

MARINE    CORPS 

Florida 
Harvey  E.  Lott. 

Illinois 
Barry  V.  Detrempe. 
WUllam  P.  Weimer. 

Illinois 
Michael  J.  McGlothlin. 

Massachusetts 
Richard  L.  Cotter. 

West  Virginia 
Carl  E.  Goldsmith,  Jr. 

died    or   WOUNDS ARMY 

New  York 
Benjamin  Maldonado-Aguilar. 

MISSING    to    dead HOSTILE ARMY 

California 
Gregory  M.  Leinen. 

Illinois 
Johnnie  W.  Ator. 

New  York 
George  J.  Canamare. 

MISSING    TO    DEAD^HOSTILE — MARINE    CORPS 

Illinois 
John  A.  Prombo. 

Killed  as  a  Rfsult  of  Hostile  Action 

ARMY 

Alabama 
James  T.  Pence. 

Arizona 
Prank  A.  Jensen. 

California 

Dana  R.  Barker. 
Antonino  Ruggeri. 
Allen  D.  MuUer. 

Florida 

George  K.  Hamilton. 
Richard  M.  Hilt. 

Georgia 

Walter  N.  Crawford. 
Stephen  C.  Walker. 

Hawaii 
Alvln  J.  Ho. 

Illinois 

Michael  J.  Spear. 
Phillip  R.  Frankiewicz. 

Indiana 

Fred  D.  Whitaker. 

Louisiana 

WllUam  E.  Brown. 


,         ARMY — continued 
Massachusetts 
David  A.  Hill. 

Michigan 
Richard  A.  Paton. 
Gerry  A.  Polega. 

Minnesota 
Wesley  P.  Hendrlckson. 
Stephen  L.  Schumacher. 

Nevada 
Donald  B.  Schroeder. 

^  New  Hampshire 
Vern  C.  Kelley. 
David  L.  Bell. 

New  Jersey 
Joseph  J.  Smith. 

New  York 

Richard  P.  Gates. 
Robert  T.  Hamilton. 

Ohio 

Thomas  G.  Fisher. 
Roger  D.  Lewis. 

Oklahoma 

John  D.  Benlen. 
John  M.  Holloway. 

Oregon 
Norman  A.  Jensen. 

South  Carolina 
Joe  J.  Miles. 
Claude  E.  Bragg. 
David  W.  Smith. 

Tennessee 
Robert  D.  Shoemaker. 

Texas 
Robert  W.  Hook. 
Ruben  Angulano. 

Virginia 
Gary  R.  Reed. 
Kenneth  R.  Sawyer. 

Wisconsin 
Richard  D.  Bartholomew,  Jr. 
William  D.  Bakken. 

NAVY 

California 
Larry  J.  Luckett. 

I7idiana 
Huger  L.  Phelps. 

marine  corps 
Artsona 
Dale  E.  Crick. 
Larry  A.  Cochran. 

Arkansas 
Robert  L.  T.  Ramsey,  Jr. 

California 
Kevin  L.  Day. 
Lynn  P.  Naylor. 

Florida 

Stanley  H.  Newman. 
Mark  F.  Powers. 

Georgia 
Terry  K.  Jackson. 
Larry  K.  Wheeler. 
Wilbur  L.  Milam,  III. 

Illinois 
James  Palmer. 

Indiana 
Bradley  E.  Suchka. 

Iowa 
Steven  L.  Wisslnk. 

Kentucky 
Michael  A.  Shepherd. 

Maryland 
Mark  L.  BCline. 
Michael  P.  Taylor 

Massacriu  setts 
Thomas  R.  Dickey. 

Michigan 
Rodger  C.  Neeblt. 
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UiMant  CORPS — continued 
I       Mit^isaippl 
Otraaa  F.  white. 

Nebraska 
Lawrence  C.  Looby. 

New  York 
Robert  L.  Johnson. 
James  W.  Smith,  Jr. 

Ohio 
Danny  K.  Crothers. 

Oklahoma 
Charles  N.  Bondl. 

PennsyltMnia 
Thomas  Wi  KusUborder. 
Tenneaaee 
Larry  O.  whitehead. 

Texas 
Donald  N.  Kennon. 
Thomas  E.  Creek. 
Calvin  W.  Wllklna. 
BUly  D.  Bolkerts. 

Virginia 
Vjnd  L.  Petvgrew. 

Wisconsin 
Thomas  L.  ^^rmltage. 

I         AO.    FOBCS 

I       New  York 
^nncent  Colasuonno. 

DIED    or;    WOTTNDS — MAKINX     CORPS 

Ohio 
James  P.  Witt. 

Oklahoma 
Reginald  D.  King. 

Washington 
Ijeldon  E.  Ht>ck,  Jr. 

MissiNo  TO  oxAO — hostHiI — ABirr 
Florida 
Lawrence  C,  Hawley. 

Maryland 
Robert  L.  H  sttlnger. 

Wort;i  Carolina 
Bedford  M.  ]  lorrls  Jr. 

Oklahoma 
John  L.  Hav  Mnn,  Jr. 

Oregon 
Jack  E.  Schi  atz. 

Pennsylvania 
Samuel  D.  ahlmek. 

South  CaroliTia 
Theus  J.  Poi  ind. 

Tennessee 
Ralph  Cannon. 
Bobby  Q.  Ga»nble. 

Kn.i.Kn  AS  A  Resttlt  of  Hostilx  Acnozr, 

I'EBRUABT  18.  1969 
ASMT 

Indiana 
William  S.  I^ggs. 

Kentuckjf 
Thomas  S.  Hamilton. 

.      Louisiana 
Edward  E.  Cox,  Jr. 

!  Ohio 

Gary  L.  Dubich. 

J         Texas 
Jack  D.  Wadley. 
Kurt  L.  Starfey. 

ICARINK    CORPS 

Arizona 
Daniel  L.  Heilry. 

I         Ohio 
Raymond  J.  Baldauf. 

North  Dakota 
Roger  D.  Knudtson. 


\ 


JCABINZ  CORPS — continued 
Texas 
Lawrence  H.  Moore. 

MTBSINO  TO  DKAO— HOSTn.! ASICT 

Massachuaettt 
Donald  M.  Ashton,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania 
Kenneth  C.  Heae. 
Lewis  R.  Valentine. 

West  Virginia 
Thomas  W.  Bennett. 

MISSINO  TO  DEAD— HOSTILa— AIB  FOBCK 

Texas 
Ludwlg  a.  Baumann. 

DUD  OF  WOUNDS MARINX  COBPS 

IllinoU 
Michael  J.  Wyman. 

K^-1-m  AS  A  Result  op  Hostiu  Action, 

FEBRT7ART  19,  1969 


Minnesota 
Vernon  O.  Knutson. 

0;iio 
Robert  H.  Parcher.  Jr. 

Virginia 
Gary  L.  Miller. 

MARINE   CORPS 

California 
Jeffrey  H.  Poulke. 

Massachusetts 
Thomas  M.  Casey,  Jr.  * 

David  O.  SuUlvan. 

New  Mexico 
Juan  J.  Wilson. 

New  York 
John  V.  Kuchta. 

North  Dakota 
Ernest  S.  Bartollna,  Jr. 

Oklahoma 
Benjamin  F.  Boldlng. 
Fred  E.  Pitts. 

Washington 
Bill  "W"  Gentry. 

DUD  OP  WOUNDS — MARINX  CORPS 

Florida 
Marwlck  L.  Kemp. 

MISSING  TO   DEAD— HOSTnX — ABMT 

California 
Juan  R.  Pequeno. 

Illinois 
Dennis  E.  Dawson. 

Mississippi 
Charles  Boyd. 

New  Jersey 
John  W.  Mendez. 

Wisconsin 
Clarence  C.  Adams. 

Killed  as  a  Result  or  Hostile  Action. 
February  20,  1969 

ABMT 

California 
Salvador  O.  Rlcardo. 

Xieorgia 
Rodney  R.  Greeiiv~ 

Indiana 
Gerald  Q.  Hancock. 

Kansas 
Harold  H.  Hladlk. 

Massachusetts 
Arthur  L.  Brown,  Sr. 

Minnesota 
Richard  M  Kulavlk. 


^ 


Aurr — continued 
Pennsylvania 
Patrick  J.  Dugan. 
Ronald  L.  Raker. 

NAVT 

Ohio 
Cornelius  A.  McCafferty. 
Orejron 
Marlln  M.  Jones. 

MARINE   CORPS 

California 
Randolph  Brown,  Jr. 

Illinois 
Robert  W.  Whitney. 

Massach  usetts 
Eric  A,  Fisher. 

Ohio 
Thomas  W.  Sander. 

Pennsylvania 
Dennis  L.  Riley. 

Tennessee 
Phillip  K  Mlnton. 

Texas 
IkCchael  R.  Coon. 

Washington 
Craig  M.  Hemphill. 

Wisconsin 
William  H.  Farvour. 
Kenneth  G.  Llebhaber. 

MISSING   TO   DEAD HOSTILB— ARMT 

Arizona 
Lincoln  Hardy. 

California 
John  S.  Plnney. 

New  Jersey 
Harold  J.  Van  Winkle,  Jr. 

New  York 
William  Rlvera-Garcla. 

Oklahoma 
Lonnle  D.  Loyd,  Jr. 

MISSING  TO  DEAD — H09TIL>— NAVT 

Texas 
William  C.  Niedecken. 

Kn.T.KD  AS  A  Result  of  Hostile  Action, 
February  24,  1969 

ARMY 

Alabama 
Roy  D.  Stoffregen. 

Arkansas 
David  G.  King. 

California 
■  Robert  Q.  Wimp. 
Rick  A.  Oliver. 
Michael  T.  Rowe. 

Colorado 
Robert  J.  HaU. 

Delaware 
Richard  J.  Curry. 

Florida 
Joseph  H.  Pierce,  Jr. 
Herbert  H.  Sweat,  Jr. 

Georgia 
Edwin  A.  Ackerman,  Jr. 
Allen  C.  Teomans  m. 
Allan  B.  Callaway. 

Illinois 
William  W.  Dickey. 
Ronald  J.  Corbin. 
Junior  F.  Ronlger. 

Kentuckp 
BUUe  J.  McClure. 

Louisiana 
Charles  M.  Downs. 
Howard  L.  Early. 


April  5,  1969 
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ARMY — continued 
Michigan 
Cleveland  B.  Dykee. 
Earnest  L.  Kauffman. 

Minnesota 

David  H.  Sundqulst. 
Raymond  Siiarez,  Jr. 

New  Jersey 
Charles  Foulks,  Jr. 

New  York 
Robert  I.  Meeker. 

New  York 

Richard  R.  Hurlihe. 
John  A.  Kuclch. 
Duane  C.  Romeo. 
Carl  J.  Tanzola. 
Christopher  W.  Meagher.  • 

North  Carolina 

Gerald  Wrazen. 

Ohio 

Thomas  R.  Preston. 
Thomas  M.  Blackwell. 

Oklahoma 

Virgil  C.  Combs. 
James  W.  Pendergrass. 

Pennsylvania 
Frederick  W.  Kulicke  m. 
Herbert  H.  Stauffer. 
Dan  R.  Byham. 

Rhode  Island 

James  V.  Cavanaugh. 
Ronald  J.  Wilkinson. 

Texas 

Michael  D.  Adams.  » 

Utah 

Quenton  L.  Christensen. 

Virginia 

Raymond  W.  Callahan  J:;. 
Donald  W.  Miller. 
Charles  R.  Main. 

Washington 
Daniel  L.  Poff. 

Wisconsin 

Jon  P.  Robbins. 

navy 

New  Jersey 

Mack  H.  WUhelm. 

Pennsylvania 

George  D.  Tinko. 

MARINE    CORPS 

Arkansas 
"E"  "G"  Mays  Jr. 

California 
Clyde  Callahan. 

California 
Ralph  E.  Ebbs. 
John  P.  Cook. 
Reginald  J.  Rodriguez. 
Charles  R.  James. 
Roy  E.  Pitts. 

District  of  Columbia 

Roscoe  C.  Gray,  Jr. 

Florida 
Stephen  Blann. 

Georgfta 
Weldon  G.  Lynn. 

Idaho 
Ronald  D.  Shaff . 

Illinois 
James  W.  Bell. 
Robert  Dunbar. 

Indiana 

Dennis  W.  Crtpe. 

Kentucky 

Dickie  G.  Keeler. 
Steven  D.  Tanner. 

Maryland 

Howard  E.  Wright. 


marine  corps — continued 
Missouri 
Thomas  M.  Skally. 

New  Hampshire 
RusseU  W.  Wendler. 

New  Jersey 
William  O'Shea  n. 

New  York 

Dennis  J.  Kane. 
Michael  A.  Clute. 
Daniel  J.  Foster. 
Frank  R.  Howe. 
Abrael  Maldonado. 

Ohio 
Eddie  V.  Oliver,  Jr. 
David  A.  Schneider. 
Michael  Wilson. 

Oklahoma 
Roger  L.  Elklns. 

Pennsylvania 
Roger  L.  PlXer. 

South  Carolina 

Wesley  E.  Planlgan. 
Nathaniel  L.  Johnson. 

Texas 

Alfredo  J.  VlUanueva. 

Washington 

Donald  L.  Kujawa. 

AIR    FORCE 

South  Carolina 
Charles  L.  McMahan. 

DIED  OF  WOUNDS — ^ARICT 

Maine 
Alonzo  W.  Wight. 

DIED  OF  WOUNDS — MARINE  CORPS 

Illinois 
Ronald  M.  Nowak. 

Maryland 
Barry  W.  Smith. 

Minnesota 
Rickle  N.  Gunderson. 

Ohio 
Edward  W.  Bolan. 

MISSING  TO  DEAD — HOSTILE — ARMT 

Alabama 
Ralph  G.  Dunn. 

California 
Larry  T.  Ross. 

Florida 

Dennis  C.  North. 

Georgia 
Harold  R.  Tyson. 

Hawaii 
Larry  M.  Alcos. 

Kentucky 

Edwin  H.  Hardesty,  Jr. 
Harold  Siilllvan. 

Maryland 
Nonnand  P.  Perron. 

Michigan 

Larry  A.  Bodell. 
James  T.  Fields. 

Mississippi 
Arthur  L.  Papale. 

New  Jersey 
Francis  K.  Kulbatskl. 

New  York 
Ismael  Laureano-Lopez. 
David  Q.  Patterson. 
Ronald  J.  HlUman. 

North  Carolina 
Richard  L.  Waycaster. 
Ohio 
James  W.  Dalton. 

Pennsylvania- 
Jack.  L.  Rlghtmyer. 


MISSING  TO  DEAD HOSTILB — ARMT continued 

Texas 
Alvln  R.  FrltB. 

Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hostilb  Action, 
February  25,  1967 

ARMY 

Alabama 


De  Wayne  Taylor. 
Nathan  E.  Hullett. 

Florida 

Arthiir  J.  Anderson. 
Randolph  Eubanks. 
Ronald  L.  Groves.  ^ 

Georgia 

Robert  L.  Jones. 
Henry  R.  Strobo. 
Charlie  L.  WUder. 

Illinois 
James  A.  Azbell. 
Richard  J.  Rochacz. 
Randall  P.  Schwartz. 
Kenneth  E.  Steinhebel. 

louxi 
Guy  F.  Abbott. 
Randall  L.  Brockway. 

Kentucky 
Robert  J.  Blaut,  Jr. 
Edwin  D.  Caswell. 
Clarence  D.  Russell. 

Maryland 
Jamee  Berends. 

Massachusetts 
Kenneth  R.  Johnson. 

Michigan 

William  J.  Allen. 
Robert  L.  Shlroda,  Jr. 
Jlmmle  S.  Warren. 
Lewis  M.  Forman. 

Mississippi 

Ronald  C.  Weems. 

New  York 

Wlnford  A.  Nass. 
Roberto  Acevedo. 

New  York 
John  H.  Davis. 

North  Carolina 

Willie  L.  Williams. 
Ronald  L.  Harkey. 
John  W.  Thomas. 
Roger  M.  Tyner. 
Kenneth  E.  Wade. 

Ohio 
Robert  R.  Buck. 
Jerry  D.  Spradlin. 

Oklahoma 
Ray  G.  Wilson. 

Pennsylvania 

Dennis  J.  Lorenzinl. 
Dale  C.  Fisher. 
Richard  S.  Mark. 

South  Carolina 
Bobby  Sanderson. 

Tennessee 
Ernest  W.  Swoner. 
Manfred  W.  Fitzgerald. 
Texas 
John  S.  Wilson. 
Charles  E.  Wilson. 
Jesse  B.  Montez. 
Robert  D.  tiaw. 
Earnest  W.  Graham. 
Lee  A.  Keith. 
Robert  C.  Mora. 
Paul  W.  Motley. 
Kevin  E.  Tweedle. 

West  Virginia  ■ 
Marvin  D.  Canterbury. 

Wisconsin 

John  A.  Buschke. 
Carl  J.  Rlederer. 
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Warnell  E 


Hill 


George  E 
John  R. 
Thomas  G 
Tommy  L. 
James  D. 


NAVT 

Illinois 

Aten. 

MARINE  CORPS 

Arizona 
Dusch. 

California 


Florida 
Stevenson,  Jr. 
Louisiana 

Wyatt. 

Ohio 
Sbyder. 

DlfD    OF   WOUNDS — ARMT 

California 
William  J.  (Levett. 

Kentucky 
Jimmy  L.  Ayers. 

DIED    Of    WOUNDS MARINE    CORPS 

New  Jersey 
Nathan  C.  tiUnaplena. 

MISSIN$    TO    DEAD HOSTILE ARMY 

Indiana 
Gary  R.  Ge^ith. 

PhlUp  A.  Johnson 


Donald  V.  jailer 
Kn.r.En   as 


Result  op  Hostile   Action, 
February  26,  1969 


Walter  Stu  :geon 


Adalberto 
Christophe  ■ 
Ersklne  L 


Gilbert  M 
Kyle  A.  Ad^alr 


John  W. 
Morrle  C 

Michael  T. 
Robert  D 


Jesse  D 
Byron  D. 
Michael  N. 
Richard  E. 
Richard  L. 


Daniel  P.  C^hlU 
Douglas  L 
Edward  L. 


James  F.  U 
Charles  R 
Andrew  J. 


Kevin  F. 
Theodore  J. 


Myron  E.  Rjiue 
Edward  L.  Sandy 
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Michigan 


Tennessee 


ARMT 

Arkansas 


California 
.  E.  Verdugo. 
Casias. 
(frump. 

Colorado 

Chavez. 

Florida 


Georgia 
Wtshlngton. 
BJarber. 

Illinois 

Calandrino. 
Elckleberry. 

Indiana 


Ca  "penter. 


Iowa 
N^Qulnn. 

Kansas 
iubert. 

Massach  usetts 
I  )Ison. 

Maryland 
Shuck. 

Michigan 


■Ilnkle. 
s  III. 


pnggs 

Minnesota 
termark. 

Mississippi 
*  >riisbey. 

Neiv  Jersey 
^efhaber. 

New  York 


Cr(  gon. 


Pawlowskl,  Jr. 
North  Carolina 


Oregon 


ARMY — continued 

Rhode  Island 

Donald  H.  Slsson. 

South  Carolina 

Reld  M.  Naney. 

Tennessee 

James  C.  Alderldge. 
Freddie  R.  Gulnn. 

Virginia 
Gerald  W.  Gwaltney. 

Washington 
Paul   P.   Clark. 

West  Virginia 
David  W.  Dunford. 

Wisconsin 
Paul  H.  Tober. 

NAVY 

Ohio 
Nichols  I.  Pyle. 

MARINE  CORPS 

District  of  Columbia 
Michael   J.   St   Onge. 
Wlngfleld  Page,  Jr. 

Florida 
Woots  E.  Wadklns. 

Georgia 
Ronald  L.  Smith. 
James  D.  Tyus,  Jr. 

Illinois 
Edward  D.  .Powers. 

Massachusetts 
Michael  J.  Brady. 

Michigan 
Richard  A.  Penke. 

New  Jersey 
Randall  M.  Carlton. 

New  York 

John  P.  Walker. 
Walter  A.   Joyce. 
Richard  E.  Parker. 
William  R.  Yaskanich. 

Ohio 
Duane  M.  Davis. 
Leslie  H.  Shafer. 

Texas 
Henry  L.  Ashford. 

Wisconsin 
Gary  R.  Miracle. 

DIED  OF  wounds MARINE  CORPS 

District  of  Columbia 
Henry  M.  Robinson  Jr. 

Oklahoma 
Jerry  W.  Stanberry. 

MISSING  to   DEAD^HOSTILE ARMT 

Maryland 
Franklin  B.  Gilbert. 

New  Jersey 
Ralph  E.  Johnson. 

New  Mexico 
Floyd  S.  Atole. 


Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hostile  Action, 
February  27,  1969 

ARMT 

Arizona 
Jose  L.  Gonzalez. 

California 
Xavler  A.  Arvlzu. 
Jay  L.  Robblns,  Jr. 

Georgia 
Curtis  Darrlsaw. 

Indiana 
Rodger  D.  Holmes. 

Kentucky 
Charles  E.  Carpenter. 


ARMY — continued 
Maryland 
Robert  W.  Hartsock. 
James  W.  Leaf. 

Michigan 

Dale  A.  NlchoU. 
Duane  A.  Downing. 
Michael  E.  Sldor. 

Michigan 
Daniel  W.  Gleason. 
Andrew  M.  Mattle. 

Minnesota 
Gene  L.  Salzer. 

Missouri 
Larry  L.  Brooks. 

New  York 
Edward  P.  Barry. 
Ronald  A.  Monlsh. 
William  C.  Cllnger  III. 

North  Carolina 
Steven  J.  Pastula. 
George  L.  Davis,  Jr. 
Gary  E.  Johnson. 

Pennsylvania 
Donald  W.  Hallow. 
Lemuel  Isabelle. 

Texas 
Walter  S.  Hamner. 

Virginia 
Roosevelt  Hardy,  Jr. 

NAVT 

California 
Jose  A.  Ollivier. 

MARINE    CORPS 

Arkansas 
Larry  D.  Staggs. 

California 
Robert  D.  Christiansen. 
Donald  M.  Edwards. 
Norman  M.  Harmon. 
Robert  A.  Horcajo. 
Kelly  W.  Weltzel. 
Robert  M.  Ysguerra. 
Stephen  D.  Pacchlnl. 

Delaware 
Richard  C.  Stevenson. 

Florida 
Fred  Butler  III. 

Georgia 
Richard  P.  Hodges. 
William  R.  Hodge. 

Hawaii 
Lawrence  P.  OToole  11. 

Illinois 
John  R.  Balrd.  Jr. 
Timothy  L.  Gilson. 
Pete  Q.  Heckwlne. 
Lester  W.  Weber. 
Daniel  Coleman. 

Indiana 
Fred  L.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Kentucky 
Edward  S.  Gum. 
Michael  L.  Cruse. 
Ronald  Mcintosh. 

Massachusetts 
Robert  W.  Topham,  Jr. 
John  J.  Kenney. 

Michigan 
David  J.  Pellosma. 
Richard  J.  Rlker. 

Minnesota 

Victor  A.  Rabel. 

Missouri 

James  B.  Rice,  Jr. 

New  York 
John  P.  Dedek. 
James  E.  Cummlngs. 


Apnl  3,  1969 
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MARINE  CORPS — continued 
Ohio 
Bruce  E.  Robinson. 

Oklahoma 
Ronald  a.  Moss. 

Pennsylvania 

Paul  J.  Mitchell. 
John  P.  Zlegler. 

Pennsylvania 

Norman  P.  Chittecter. 
Alfred  A.  Purvis. 

South  Carolina 
Bobby  D.  Timmons. 

Texas 
George  Meerdlnk,  Jr. 
Lee  R.  Herron. 
Jessee  M.  Nunez. 
Freddie  L.  Tipton. 
Larry  Boehm. 

West  Virginia 
John  L.  Brumbauch. 
Charles  K.  Nowell. 
William  E.  Null. 

Wisconsin 
Thomas  H.  Crook. 

died    of    wounds MARINE    CORPS 

Nevada 
Gary  D.  Judd. 

North  Carolina 
Andrew  L.  Belfield. 

Texas 
Larry  A.  Wesslnger. 

MISSING    to    dead HOSTILE ARMT 

Kentucky 
Ulysses  Battle. 

Nebraska 
Douglas  J.  Wlnchell,  Jr. 

New  York 
Carl  N.  Kozma. 

North  Carolina 
Hugh  R.  McKlnney. 

Oklahoma 

Larry  D.  Barker. 

Texas 
Alan  R.  Graham. 

Puerto  Rico 
Miguel  A.  Gonzalez-Rivera. 


Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hostile  Action, 
February  28,  1969 

ARMY 

California 
Robert  L.  Bennett. 

Florida 
Henry  L.  Quigley. 

Indiana 
Barry  G.  Sowders. 

Kansas 
Sammy  E.  Kinnamon. 

Maine 
Jon  Bailey. 

Maryland 

Harold  D.  Blller. 
Joseph  P.  Bauer,  Jr. 
Terrance  L.  Snyder. 

Massachusetts 
James  E.  Palmer! . 

Michigan 

Edward  M.  Ruditys. 
James  E.  Scott. 

Mississippi 
Angus  W.  McAllister,  Jr. 

New  Jersey 
Stanley  M.  Reed. 
Joseph  B.  Oliphant,  Jr. 

New  York 
Daniel  A.  Wldomskl. 


ARMY — continued 
North  Carolina 
Martin  T.  Batchelor,  Jr. 
Ohio 
Larry  L.  Woolum. 
Jerry  L.  Alferlnk. 

Oklahoma 
Larry  R.  Short. 

Tennessee 
James  E.  Wise. 

Texas 

Arthur  W.  Bartlett,  Sr. 
Jesse  R.  Ellison. 

Wyoming 
Richard  J.  Sweeney. 

NAVY 

Kentucky 
Earl  P.  Houck,  Jr. 

California 
Charles  D.  Jones. 

MARINE     CORPS 

Arizona 
James  S.  Reynolds,  Jr. 
Oscar  P.  Austin. 

California 

Thomas  G.  Price. 
Jerry  L.  Taylor. 
James  E.  Wells. 

Colorado 
David  A.  Chacon. 

Florida 
Robert  M.  Lough,  Jr. 
Adrian  J.  Smith. 

Georgia 
Daniel  G.  Ely. 
Calvin  L.  Howell.  Jr. 
Tommy  Johnson. 

*  Illinois 

John  C.  Odle. 

Indiana 
Victor  L.  Poor. 

Maryland 

William  J.  Chrlstman  in. 
Joseph  M.  Van  Danlker. 

Michigan 
Victor  S.  Schlichtlng. 
James  P.  Laird. 
James  M.  Root. 

Minnesota 
Christopher  D.  Prather. 

Motitana 
Raymond  A.  Cole. 

New  Jersey 
Michael  R.  McCabe. 

New  York 

Gerard  P.  Paulsen. 
Edward  D.  Merkle. 

North  Carolina 
Billy  L.  Underwood. 

Ohio 
Jerry  R.  Howerton. 
Samuel  R.  Wall. 

Rhode  Island 
David  E.  Belver. 

Tennessee 
Ronnel  L.  Waugh. 

Texas 
Michael  J.  Drobena. 
Bennye  W.  Cowley. 
Wayne  L.  Thomas. 

Virginia 
WlUard  P.  Prochaeka. 
Anthony  L.  Johnson. 

Washington 

Michael  B.  Duffy. 

Wisconsin 

Vasilios  Demetrls. 
John  A.  Peterson. 


MISSING    to    DEAD — HOSTILE — AKMT 

California 
Abel  J.  De  La  Paz. 

Florida 
Gregory  T.  Lindsay.  ' 

Hawaii 
Earl  C.  M.  Au  Hoy. 

Illinois 
Robert  M.  Lee. 

Pennsylvania 
Thomas  M.  Brown. 

Wisconsin 
Dale  E.  Rauber. 


Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hostilk  Action. 
March  3,  1969 

ARMY 

Alabama 
Franklin  D.  Bryan. 

Arkansas 
Mounce  E.  West. 

California 

Larry  B.  Curttrlght. 
John  C.  Schlffhauer. 
Charles  E.  Clay. 
Robert  P.  Levin. 
John  Lopez. 
Van  H.  Pearson. 

Colorado 
Jerry  W.  Gobbo. 

Connecticut 
Donald  C.  Le  Blond. 

Florida 

Arthur  L.  Andrews. 
Irwin  Beyda. 
Isaac  Stringer,  Jr. 
Wilbur  L.  Hicks. 

Illinois 
James  T.  Fernandez. 

Indiana 

David  C.  M.  Jackson. 
Michael  R.  Rommel. 

Iowa 
Warren  G.  H.  Lizotte,  Jr. 

Kansas  r 

Phlp  D.  Johnson. 

Maryland 
Donald  M.  Jennings. 

Michigan 
Gordon  P.  Gipner. 

Minnesota 
Keith  C.  Buckingham. 
Larry  C.  Koski. 

Missouri 
Charles  M.  Hobbs. 

Montana 
Richard  M.  Johnson. 

New  Jersey 

Rudolph  Swoope. 
Douglas  J.  Markovlch. 

New  Mexico 

Russell  J.  Holland. 

New  York 

Christopher  Brow. 

Richard  A.  Carapezza. 

Henry  Madison.  Jr. 

Louis  V.  Marclano.  ^ 

Burt  J.Meyer.  Jr. 

William  B.  Wilson. 

Walton  G.  Daley. 

Vito  Vitro. 

North  Carolina 

James  K.  Sutton. 
Clarence  Robinson,  Jr. 

Ohio 
James  E.  Titus. 
Richard  P.  Ritzier. 
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AKMT — contInu«d 

Orogon 

David  O  OUmmlngs. 
Jim  L.  Dickson. 

Pennsylvania 
John  E.  M^rpo. 
Duane  A.  Hippie. 
Howard  Atkinson. 
ThoniM  C.  Warner. 
Phlltp  C.  J^UlM-,  Jr. 

South  Carolina 
John  W.  Sttasey.  Jr. 

I        Tennessee 
Hobart  E.  C  ovlngton. 

Texas 
Gary  L.  Jol  nson. 

Virginia 
Thomas  A.  McAdams. 
WUllam  S.  Potter. 
Wllford  H.  Alderman. 
Thomas  A.  Oarman. 

Washington 

Randal  L.  Rogers. 
Omt\  P.  Beldlng,  Jr. 

West  Virginia 
Howard  T.  Sau^ht,  Jr. 
John  B.  Tapnant. 

WAVT 

Arkansas 
Wmiam  A.  Banna. 

Connecticut 
Donald  K.  VpTalsh. 

!         Florida 
Eugene  S.  iancoclc. 

niinoia 
Larry  A.  Ha^lgan. 

Pennsylvania 
Eugene  J.  a  irrlty.  Jr. 

Ohio 
John  J.  Se«i  y. 

MABINK   CORPS 

Alabama 
MarshaU  L.  Calender. 

Arizona 
Steven  V.  Qircla. 
Salvador  L.  ^orzagaray. 

J       Arkansas 
yons. 
California 
11. 
David  K.  JaoobBgaard. 
Jeffrey  M.  Bftrron. 
Richard  W.  Helm. 
Douglas  B.  Bastyr. 
George  L.  Sllva. 
LoiUsP  GrUpn. 
Edwin  T.  Ketn. 
James  D.  Pe»chel. 
Calvin  R.  Prater. 
Allen  M.  Shairp. 

Connecticut 
Kenneth  A.  tavlne,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Pbrker. 
Norman  R.  $uprenant. 

;      Delaware 
Prank  W.  Nelson,  Jr. 

Diktrict  of  Columbia 
Roosevelt  Johnson,  Jr. 

Florida 
Clarence  S.  I  UUer. 
James  E.  Tu  ;ker. 

Georgia 
Wolfram  J.  I  Lretschmann. 

llliruns 
Tommy  N.  M  lller. 
William  J.  sfenclch. 
Charles  O.  C^g,  Jr. 
Johnny  O.  W(llllams. 
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MiMitn  OOBP8 — continued 
Iou>a 
Samuel  A.  Eklofe. 
Thomas  J.  Burgeson. 
David  L.  Rutgers. 

Kansas 
wmiam  C.  Matthews. 

Kentucky 
Kenneth  R.  OUllam. 
Donald  R.  Lewis. 
Ronald  T.  Vamey. 

Louisiana 
Richard  PoUard. 

Maryland 
Henry  D.  Custen. 

Hassachusetts 
Edward  J.  Wolfendale. 

Michigan 
Jamea  D.  Logan. 
lAwrence  Poet. 
Gerald  Przybyllnskl. 
Joseph  O.  Taraszklewlcz. 

Minnesota 
Roger  M.  Klttleson. 
Douglas  B.  Forsberg. 

Missouri 
Walter  L.  Lamarr. 

New  Jersey 
William  H.  Satterfleld. 

New  Mexico 
Raymond  Yazzle. 

New  York 
Woodrow  W.  Adams. 
Albert  Ersklne. 
Juan  Gaston. 
William  B.  Jones. 
Robert  A.  McCarthy. 
Robinson  Santiago. 

North  Carolina 
Fred  L.  Roach,  Jr. 
Odell  Dickens. 

North  Dakota 
Larry  J.  Sikorskl. 

Ohio 
Gerald  D.  Zawadzkl. 
Keith  T.  Landers. 
Robert  H.  Brogan. 
Kenneth  R.  Helfner. 
Randolph  R.  Ramsey.    - 

Oregon 
Peter  S.  Tlmmerman. 

Pennsylvania 
Edwin  A.  Keeble. 
William  D.  Morgan. 
John  S.  Shoemaker. 
Lawrence  G.  Donaldson. 
Dennis  K.  Mllllson. 

South  Carolina 
William  H.  Hunt. 
Garold  R.  Simmers. 

Texas 
Norman  W.  Kellum. 
Manul  Gonzales. 
Porf  irio  M.  Ovalle. 
Willie  F.  Smith. 
William  B.  Tarrance. 
George  W.  Weldy,  Jr. 

Virginia 
Bruce  A.  Saunders. 
Michael  L.  Jenkins. 
Joseph  R.  Schnell. 

Washington 
Harry  D.  C.  Kellar. 

Wisconsin 
Gary  W.  Smith. 
Rickey  J.  Whitehead. 

OnCD    or   WOXTNDS^ABMT 

New  York 
Chris  F.  Briuin. 


mXD  OF  WOUNDS — NAVT 

California 
Mike  M.  Oodines. 

DIZD    or   WOTTNDS — MABINB    CORPS 

Massachusetts 
Michael  C.  Bums. 

Missouri 
Jamea  W.  Simms. 

Wisconsin 
Michael  A.  Harvey. 

KXBSINa    TO   DKAO HOSTTLX ARICl 

California 
Arlan  L.  Hahn. 

Georgia 
Harold  K.  Ring. 
David  E.  Thomas. 

Indiana 
Wayne  A.  Wilcox. 

Meusachusetts 
John  G.  Joyce. 

Montana 
Thomas  N.  Grose. 

New  Jersey 
Howard  S.  Blesantz. 

New  York 
Stephen  A.  Shortall. 
Lawrence  J.  De  Felice. 

Oklahoma 
Ronald  L.  Sanders. 

South  Carolina 
Herbert  R.  Grant. 
James  Nlckens. 

Texas 
Jimmie  R.  Tice. 
Alfredo  Rivera. 

Virginia 
Nathaniel  Irving. 

Washington 
John  C.  Browning. 
Ronald  L.  Qulgley. 

Wisconsin 
Alan  M.  Royston. 

KiTiiiKn    AS    A    Result    of    Hosthje    Action, 
March  4,  1969 

ARMY 

Arkansas 
Phillip  E.  Rosson. 

California 
William  J.  Bruce. 
Larry  G.  Hlgglnbotham. 
Richard  A.  Bums. 
Antonio  M.  Garcia. 

Florida 
James  W.  Wright. 

Georgia 
Prank  Meszar  m. 
Dennis  S.  Coker. 

Illinois 
Eugene  Couturlauz. 
William  D.  Ryan. 

Indiana 
Donald  L.  Rhodes. 

Kentucky 
George  F.  Evans. 

Massachusetts 
Michael  C.  Wh&len. 

New  Jersey 
James  P.  Hanlon. 

New  York 
Merle  F.  BuUer  n. 
Bruce  E.  Reed. 

Ohio 
Steve  Mirlck,  Jr. 

TenTiessee 
Gary  V.  HaU. 
Ronald  J.  Allen. 
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AXMT — continued 
W^hington 

Orlan  M.  Nelson. 
Alan  C.  Burtneee. 

Wisconsin 

James  T.  Llebnltz. 
Kenneth  L.  Strlttmater. 

Guam 
Enrique  S.  Cruz. 

NAVT 

California 

Manuel  Martinez.       • 
John  M.  Sullivan. 

Illinois 
Gregory  L.  Koupe. 

Massachusetts 
Robert  E.  Peschke. 

MARIKE   CORPS 

Alabama 
Sam  W.  Busby. 
Joel  K.  Watkins. 

California 
Jerry  R.  Frazier. 

Connecticut 
James  P.  Carney,  Jr. 

Florida 
David  W.  Denllnger. 
Michael  G.  Dinklns. 
Samuel  C.  Macon. 

Georgia 
Freddie  Usher. 
Carey  W.  Smith. 

IllinoU 

Thomas  H.  McGrath. 
Michael  J.  Frencl. 
Larry  S.  Rainey. 

Kentucky 
Robert  A.  Coffey. 

Louisiana 
Glenn  B.  Rao. 

Maryland 
John  T.  EUire. 
Robert  H.  Trail  HI. 

Massachusetts 
Richard  L.  Desper. 
Patrick  J.  Muraca. 

Minnesota 
John  H.  Erbes. 

Missouri 

Clifford  D.  Combs. 

New  Jersey 
Charles  J.  Kiirtz. 

New  Mexico 
David  A.  Mallory. 

New  York 
Craig  N.  Demlchelle. 

North  Carolina 
James  J.  Johnson. 

Ohio 
Timothy  P.  Bauer. 

Pennsylvania 

David  A.  Parker. 
Fred  L.  Rlcard,  Jr. 

South  Carolina 

Vincent  N.  Banks. 

Tennessee 

William  H.  Moore. 
Robert  L.  Roebuck. 
David  S.  Whitman. 

Texas 
Edward  C.  Sanchez. 

Wisconsin 

Royce  E.  Roe. 
Donald  C.  Voltner. 

DIED   OF   WOUNDS — MARINE  CORPS 

Florida 
George  P.  White. 

CXV 641— Part  7 


IrOSSINO  TO  DEAD HOSTILB— AUCT 

Louisiana 
Clarence  J.  Babin  Jr. 

Oregon 
Robert  A.  Brothen. 
Iria  D.  Bamett. 
Francis  W.  Cody. 

MISSING   TO   DEAI>^H08T1IX — NAVT 

California 
Bruno  W.  Damata. 

Massachusetts 
Albert  C.  Tavares. 

Pennsylvania 
Ronald  P.  Yuhas. 

Tennessee 
Charlie  M.  Ellison. 

K'Tf.T.»Ti  AS  A  Result  of  Hostile  Action, 
March  6,  1969 

ARMT 

Alabama 

Henry  Caldwell,  Jr. 
Ralph  E.  Nathan. 

California 
Thamas  D.  Thompson,  Jr.  . 

Edward  B.  Steele.  ' 

Stephen  S.  Nlederbause. 
Illinois 

Carter  J.  Freund. 
Glenn  A.  Tompkins. 

Michigan 
Robert  J.  Frankowlak. 

Minnesota 
Jerry  S.  McDonald. 

New  Jersey 
Joseph  L.  Blddle. 

New  York 
Jose  Crespo. 

Ohio 
Thomas  V.  Pllson. 
George  H.  Rlplie. 

Oklahoma 
Michael  D.  Hyatt. 

Tennessee 
Eugene  Copeland. 

Virginia 
Alvin  G.  Toombs,  Jr. 

Washington 
Marvin  H.  Brown. 

Wisconsin 
Dennis  A.  Groff . 

NAVT 

Montana 
Russell  D.  Flanagan. 

MARINE   CORPS 

California 
Robert  D.  Calhoun. 
John  A.  Burich,  Jr. 

District  of  Columbia 
Jerome  M.  Jones. 

Florida 
Clyde  W.  Ganzy. 

Georgia 

Stanley  E.  Ur. 

Illinois 
David  Ybarra. 

Iowa 

Michael  L.  Zappla. 

Maryland 
Billy  H.  Best. 
Paul  A.  Cumberland. 

Massachusetts 
Clifton  L.  Broyer. 

New  York 
Frank  P.  Evangellsta. 
Raymond  L.  Flint. 


MARINE  CORPS — continued 
Penruylvania 
Vernon  W.  East. 

Texas 
Elroy  Morris. 

Washington 

Daniel  J.  Minor. 

DIED   OF   WOUNDS — ARMT 

Georgia 
Edward  L.  GllUard. 

MISSINO   TO   DEAD — HOSTILE — ARMT 

Ohio 
Frederick  R.  Ratllff,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania  • 
Richard  A.  WalUck. 

Rhode  Island 
Richard  L.  Lanctot. 

South  Carolina 
Ernest  C.  Howie. 


K'T'-»-»"      AS      A 


Result    or    Hostile    Action, 
March  6.  1969 


Hc^^ 


ARMY 

California 

Carl  L.  Radtke. 
Robert  L.  HelnmlUer. 

Illinois 
Dean  W.  Moehrlng. 

Kentucky 
William  O.  Walters. 

New  York 
Ryuzo  Somma. 
Kenneth  R.Kent. 
Marvin  A.  De  Vault. 
Gary  L.  Vanderbrook. 

North  Carolina 
Warren  L.  Beacham. 

Oklahoma 
Vencen  Ackerson. 

Oregon 
Marvin  D.  Barnes. 

Pennsylvania 
Robert  E.  Dlehl. 

South  Carolina 

Austin  I.  Edwards. 
WUlie  E.  Madden. 

Virginia 
Calvin  Edmunds. 

Washington 

Jacob  C.  Laan. 
Brian  R.  Estes. 

NAVY 

Colorado 
Douglas  F.  Menard. 

New  Jersey 
Walter  P.  Seel,  Jr. 

Ohio 
Kenneth  Davis. 

Pennsylvania 
Delbert  L.  Slngler.  Jr. 

MARINE   CORPS 

Massachusetts 
Robert  M.  Cookson. 

Michigan 
James  C.  Burks. 

New  Jersey 
Gordon  L.  Sargent. 

North  Carolina 
Joseph  R.  King,  Jr. 

Ohio 

Joseph  N.  Decker. 
Benjamin  F.  Stoff«ir. 

Texas 
Raymond  R.  Delgado. 
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KAutn  CORPS — continued 
Virginia 
Bjrron  L.  Teinant. 

DIKf  OF  WOUNDS AKMT 

California 
Ronald  P.  RUssell. 

MISSING  TO  DEAD HOSTILE ABMT 

Arizona 
WllUam  R.  liiiwson. 

California 
Steven  R.  Se^ra. 

I  Connecticut 
Arthur  A.  Cr^by,  Jr. 

Georgia 
Gregory  A.  Mlarvln. 

Kentucky 
Ben  H.  WUkli  ui.  Jr. 

Minnesota 
Harold  J.  Sm]  th. 

Mississippi 
Charles  Brow  i. 
Prank  Wilder 

Missouri 
Doliald  R.  Ma  ^berry. 

Pennsylvania 
John  P.  Qrlmi  snsteln,  Jr. 
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Texas 
Mario  J.  Menc|las. 

Virginia 
nlan. 


Richard  M. 
Kn.i.frn    as    a 


ndla 
Exjn 


Result    of    Hostile    Action, 

]|IABCH   7,    1909 
ABMT 

California 


Clyde  E.  Rainj  >. 
Darryl  W.  3h\  ster. 
Bruce  W.  Thompson. 

New  Jersey 
Richard  C.  Bninn. 

New  York 
Walter  W.  Ru(  lolph. 
Laurl  Kangro. 

Simth.  Carolina 
Vernon  E.  Scoi  t. 

Wisconsin 
Randy  R.  Mu^ler. 
David  P.  Van  lien  Heuvel. 

NAVY 

Minnesota 
George  P.  Coll  ns. 

&:arine  corps 
Alabama 
Raymond  E.  T)lsma. 

California 
Richard  A.  Deleidl. 
Clyde  Callahan . 

Florida 
Gregory  E.  HaEklns. 

Illinois 
Samuel  N.  Har  . 

Indiana 
Harold  E.  Mus&dman. 
John  J.  Meyer. 

Missouri 
Robert  P.  Menr  inger. 

I'ew  Mexico 
Davis  L.  Guillei  i. 

North  Carolina 
Arthur  S.  Hill. 

Texas 
Alfred  M.Wllsoi. 

Texas 
Joseph  B.  McCirtney. 


Timothy  J.  Hall 
George  V.  Jmaeff. 


V  Washington 


DIED  OF  WOUNDS — ARMY 

Maryland 
James  R.  Taylor. 

DIED  OF  WOUNDS — MARINE  CORPS 

Massachusetts 
John  L.  Pratt. 

New  York 
Allan  R.  Gyore. 

V{r0nia 
Robert  A.  McGlll. 

MISSING    TO    DEAD HOSTILE ARMY 

Minnesota 
Timothy  J.  Kapoim. 

New  York 
Richard  W.  Kulpa. 
Henry  Pullum,  Jr. 

Ohio 
Walter  B.  Tully.  Jr. 


Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hostile  Action, 
March   10,  1969 

ARMY 

California 
Peter  L.  Gorvad. 
Ronald  L.  Warnett. 
James  E.  Klnnard. 
Daniel  W.  Lawson. 
Richard  W.  Pord. 
Stanley  B.  Zlegler. 

Connecticut 
Richard  W.  Kelthllne. 
Leon  R.  Goodale,  Jr. 

Florida 
Frederic  N.  Ash. 
Cliarles  R.  Outlaw,  Jr. 

Georgia 
Wmiam  R.  Black. 

Louisiana 
Michael  A.  Clause. 

Maryland 
Peter  L.  Tripp. 
Clayton  E.  Praley. 

Massachusetts 
William  J.  McNamara. 
Glenn  R.  Gordon. 

Michigan 
David  P.  Jacobs. 
John  A.  Nowakowskl. 
Michael  A.  Dunneback. 
'Lavern  M.  Lamey. 
Joseph  J.  Strucel. 

Minnesota 
^  iPhllllp  E.  Taylor. 
Clayton  A.  Songle. 

Mississippi 

Victor  Johnson,  Jr. 

Missouri 

William  P.  Goodwin. 

Nebraska 
Terry  L.  Sayer. 

New  Jersey 
George  A.  Callan. 

North  Carolina 
Johnny  L.  Palmer. 

Carl  S.  Douglas.  ,    ^ 

Steve  E.  Lowery. 

North  Dakota 
Dale  G.  Helgeson. 

Ohio 
Walter  B.  Hox worth. 
Glenn  R.  Stair. 

Oklahoma 
Jerry  C.  Robblns. 
Clinton  L.  Wheeler. 

Pennsylvania 
Richard  L.  Deimler. 

South  Carolina 
Linnell  Butler. 
Joseph  A.  Goodson. 


ARMY — continued 
South  Dakota 
Daniel  M.  Noeldner. 

Tennessee 
Larry  Murdock. 

Texas 
William  W.  Abshear. 
Sanderflerd  A.  Jones. 
Joe  B.  Stuart,  Jr. 

Utah 
Michael  R.  Porck. 

Virginia 
David  D.  Layne. 
Roy  D.  Wlmmer. 

West  Virginia 
Billy  D.  Thomas. 

Wisconsin 
Bruce  J.  Guex. 
Larry  G.  Lacaeyse. 

Wyoming 
John  W.  Kobelin  II. 

NAVY 

Alabama 
Edgar  A.  Dees. 

Massachusetts 
John  A.  Sorrenti. 

MARINE    corps 

Alabama 
Ira  M.  PrankUn,  Jr. 
WllUam  C.  Northlngton. 
Gerald  B.  Lane. 

Arkansas 
Harold  E.  Grower. 
Jerry  D.  Harsson. 
Carl  W.  Hill. 

California 
Anthony  B.  Curcl. 
Michael  E.  Angel. 
Philip  M.  Hunt. 

Connecticut 
Stephen  P.  Kostanski. 
Robert  E.  Goding. 

Florida 
Robert  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 
Paul  E.  Strouse. 

Illinois 
William  L.  Gough. 

Indiana 
James  L.  Vroom.  ' 

Dandel  D.  Bruce. 

Iowa 
Ronald  D.  Duntz. 

Louisiana 
David  A.  Ployd. 

Maine 
James  L.  Avery. 

Massachusetts 
Phillip  J.  Taylor. 

Michigan 
Clarence  A.  Heckman. 
Peter  P.  Dewilde,  Jr. 
Richard  F.  Dusseau. 
John  L.  Heister. 
Ronald  J.  Shier. 

Aftnnesota 

Thomas  K.  Schaefer. 

Missouri 

Gerald  L.  James. 

Nevada 
John  I.  Aleck. 

New  York 
Nelson  Bey. 
Richard  W.  Rlale. 

Ohio 
David  C.  Ferguson. 
David  A.  Johnson. 
Lawrence  W.  Porter. 
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MARINE  CORPS — Continued 

MISSING  TO  DEAD HOSTILE ARMY COntlnUed 

MARINE  CORPS 

Ohio — Continued 

Puerto    Rico 

California 

Prank  Shartz,  Jr. 

Jose  R.  Overman  Rodrlquez. 

Robert  V.  Jay. 

Florida 

Ray  T.  Shavmi,  Jr. 

MISSING  TO  DEAD HOSTILE NAVY 

Oklahoma 

Alabama 

Leslie  Thompson.                                   ' 
Wilbur  J.  Miller.  Jr. 

Roy  E.  Lynn.                                  • , 

Oregon 
Austin  C.  Lane. 

Theodore  S.  Hamner  III. 

Indiana 

Melvln  L.  Sellers. 

Charles  W.  Thomas. 

Pennsylvania 

California 

Michigan                       — 

Richard  D.  Coyle. 

Donald  E.  Erwln. 
Bert  E   Burton 

Dennis  G.  Merryman. 

Leo  J.  Mangold. 

Cecil  F.  Bush. 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Florida 

Charles  L.  Smith. 

Joseph  L.  Freeman,  Jr. 

Earl  T.  Moore. 

Texas 

Tennessee              ^ 

Illinois 

Douglas  R.  Sledge. 

Boyd  L.  Brake. 

Daniel  L.  Overrlght. 

died  op  wounds MARINE  CORPS 

Eric  T.  Duffer. 

Kansas 

Virginia 

Gene  O.  Merrlweather. 

Thomas  E.  Adams 

Drew  J.  Barrett  III. 

Texas 

Massachusetts 

MISSING  TO  dead HOSTILE ARMY 

Joe  G.  Rodrlgues,  Jr. 

Milton  Shapiro. 

Illinois 

Arturo  A.  Cauble. 

New    York 

Robert  Jackson,  Jr. 

George  Colunga. 

Ronald  J.  Gebbie. 

Oklahoma 

Virginia 

Craig  E.  Swagler. 

Ohio 
Marvin  D.  Avery. 

Jlmmle  D.  Cook. 

Philip  N.  Malone. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Pennsylvania                       •< 

Jack  P.  Delange. 

Michael  P.  Malueg. 

David  W.  Hawryshko. 

MISSING  TO  DEAD HOSTILE NAVY 

DIED  OF  WOUNDS — ARMY 

Joseph  F.  Burlnda,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania 

Florida 

Texas 

Donald  M.  Horton. 

Robert  L.  Barter. 

FArnest  J.  Buckelew. 

MISSING   TO    DEAD — HOSTILE — MARINE    CORPS 

DEED  OF  WOUNDS — MARINE  CORPS 

Washington 

Indiana 

California 

Donald  J.  Fisher. 

Thomas  M.  Hlday. 

Larry  W.  Llss. 

Lyle  D.  Zacber. 

Illinois 

New  York 

Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hostile  Action, 

David  E.  Thaxton. 

Richard  J.  Leahy. 

March  11,  1969 

Killed  as  a  Result  or  Hostile  Action, 

MISSING  TO  DEAD HOSTILE ARMY 

ARMY 

March  12,  1969 

Arizona 

California 

ARMY 

Edward  R.  Hickey. 

Richard  L.  Adcock. 

Alabama 

California 

Craig  E.  Williams. 

Charles  P.  Sturma. 

Rlcardo  J.  Ortegon. 

Colorado 

John  L.  Motley,  Jr. 

Peter  A.  Duperry. 

Edward  L.  Garcia. 

Arkansas 

Duane  C.  Paepke,  Jr. 

Connecticut 

Randall  L.  Harvey. 

Connecticut 

David  H.  De  Forge. 

Robert  E.  Grant. 

Donald  J.  Krajewskl. 

Illinois 

California 

Georgia 
Jerry  Johnson. 
Oliver  K.  Webb. 

John  R.  Hornsby. 
George  R.  Lovellette. 

Allen  D.  Mortensen. 
Robert  L.  Sloan. 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Dennis  E.  Wlsniewski 

Jewell  C.  Blankenshlp. 

Douglas  R.  Pollock. 

Indiana 

Paul  D.  Haydon. 

Connecticut 

John  A.  Grabbe. 

Michigan 

Thomas  J.  Bowe. 

Iowa 

WUllam  T.  Craig  Jr. 

Florida 

David  O.  Lovitt. 

James  E.  Ramsby. 

Calvin  Norman,  Jr. 

Louisiana 

Kenneth  E.  Miller. 

Willie  L.  Brown.  Jr. 

Carl  D.  Cain. 

Thomas  J.  Roach  Jr. 

IllinoU 

Jimmie  L.  Gordon. 

Charles  D.  Snyder. 

James  E.  Janka. 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Willie  L.  Wallace. 

Ronald  J.  Vanden  Berg. 

Ralph  D.  Veale. 

Indiana 

New  York 

Montana 

David  R.  Morgan. 

Lester  R.  Stone,  Jr. 

Truman  J.  Walsh. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 
John  A.  Petrlc. 

Nebraska 

Leon  Beard. 

Milo  D.  Clements. 

Maryland 

Lowell  R.  Groves. 

Ohio 

Joseph  E.  Nohe,  Jr. 

Oklahoma 

Nelson  L.  Smith. 

Massachusetts 

Arlln  W.  Koehn. 

Larry  E.  Evans. 

Pennsylvania 

Steven  C.  Erbentraut. 

Minnesota  ,  < 

Pennsylvania 
Thomas  A.  Becker. 

Lee  D.  Thomas. 

Utah 

James  M.  Norman. 

Harry  B.  Seedes  III. 

Jesse  B.  Stevenson. 

New  Jersey 

Tennessee 

Washington 

Lester  Danchetz. 

William  T.  Harris. 

Gary  F.  Rolfe.                                         ^~ 

New  York 

Victor  R.  Scheeler. 

West  Virginia 

Jc*eph  C.  Russo. 

William  E.  L.  Hart. 

Edward  Duty. 

Wisconsin 

Michael  P.  O'Connor. 

Johnny  R.  Lynn. 

North  Carolina 

Texas 

Glen  O.  Venet. 

James  H.  Wall 

Raul  Alvarado.  Jr. 

Guam 

Kenneth  M.  Lee. 

Washington 

Vincent  F.  Guerrero. 

North  Dakota 

Lynn  D.  Anderson. 

NAVY 

Danny  L.  Hanson. 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Ronald  C.  Thlex. 

Donald  L.  Rudd. 

Terrance  L.  Weant. 
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i  «MT — continued 
Pennsylvania 


Jay  B.  Qllplji. 
WUllatn  J.  Solsnc. 

South  Carolina 
Leon  TUdale , 

Tennessee 
Cecil  W.  Till]  nan. 

Texas 
Roger  W.  8m  Blser. 

Virginia 
Kenneth  G.  Clarke,  Jr. 

Washington 
Richard  T.  Ptrester. 

Wisconsin 
Robert  J.  Bei  edict. 

NAVY 

tiorth  Carolina 
WllUam  L.  M<  ;C!ormlclc. 

Virginia 
William  C.  Nl  now. 

^...  MARINE  CORPS 

,  -.  California 

Michael  A.  Miirshall. 
Ronald  P.  Ch  Istlanson. 

Kentucky 
Bitf  ord  Hardj . 

Massachusetts 
Robert  J.  Cos'  a. 

New  Jersey 
Joseph  Grassl »,  Jr. 

i  \outh  Carolina 
Harrison  Wlm  t,  Jr. 

Texas 
Nyman  W.  St(  Iter. 

Virginia 
Douglas  O.  Lomey. 

West  Virginia 
Michael  S.  Gai  rett. 

AIR  FORCE 

New  Jersey 
Calvin  E.  Alex;  inder. 

MISSINO    TXi    DEAD HOSTILE ARMT 

California 
Robert  J.  Campbell. 

Florida 
Carlton  J.  Joh^iaon. 

Illinois 
George  R.  Avg^rlnos. 

Indiana 
William  D.  Mcllllster. 


PhUlp  L.  Bakei 


Iowa 


Kentucky 


John  P.  Emratii. 

Louisiana 
Paul  D.  Cooke. ' 

Michigan 
Kenneth  Martl^. 

Michigan 
Martin  T.  Scot*  n. 

I  Missouri 
Joseph  Schmlcfc  Jr. 

New  York 
Alfred  Lallave. 
Eugene  Elder. 

Oregon 
Robert  B.  Leamlen 

So^th  Carolina 
Dennis  R.  P.  Is<im. 


Robert  E.  Orlffli  h 


Texas 


George  L.  Brown. 


Virginia 


MISSINO     TO     DEAD — HOSTILE — ABUT COD. 

Puerto  Rico 
Lionel  Maldonado-Torree. 

MARINE    CORPS 

New  York 
John  J.  Stahl. 

AIR    FORCE 

loioa 
Robert  P.  Rex. 

Killed  as  a  Result  or  Hostile  Action, 
March   13,   1969 

ARMT 

Arkansas 
Johnny  P.  Grlsson. 

California 
Robert  N.  Sauls. 

Colorado 
Raymond  J.  Bechard. 

Florida 
Tommy  L.  Robinson. 

Georgia 
William  C.  Stlnson,  Jr. 
Larry  D.  Carroll. 
Charles  D.  Macken. 

Hawaii 
John  S.  Otake. 

Illinois 
Robert  S.  Gregg. 

Indiana 
Wayne  G.  Bernoska. 
Joseph  W.  Wysong. 
William  T.  Spearman. 

Kentucky 
Alfred  E.  Alvey,  Jr. 

Louisiana 
Roger  E.  Denny. 
Leonard  C.  Miller. 
Huey  Williams. 

Massachusetts 
Richard  J.  Bols. 
Richard  A.  Lamelras. 
Walter  J.  Lemleux. 

Montana 
John  J.  Petrle. 

Nevada 
l&TTy  D.  Brown. 

New  York 
Roger  J.  Mazal. 
Prancis  S.  Oberson. 
David  J.  Hordern. 

Orejron 
Clifton  P.  Wagner. 

South  Carolina 
Clarence  E.  Nvmnery,  Jr. 

South  Dakota 
Michael  J.  Gruenwald. 

Wisconsin 
wmiam  J.  Stedl. 

marine  corps 
Georgia 
Elijah  Herring,  Jr. 

Illinois 
Freddie  C.  Pote,  Jr. 

Michigan 
Larry  M.  Rodgers. 

Missouri 
WiUlam  T.  Proee. 

Ohio 
Earl  B.  Taylor 
Glenn  S.  Wingenbach.  Jr. 

died  of   wounds ARMT 

North  Carolina 
Jimmy  V.  Smith. 

DIED  OF  wounds — MARINE  CORPS 

Maryland 
Calvin  J.  Childress. 


MISSING  to  dead ROSTILB— ARMT 

California 
Layne  M.  Santos. 

Georgia 
Michael  England. 

Maryland 
Benjamin  J.  Rawlings. 
William  E.  Price. 
William  J.  Schaaf . 

Michigan 
Paul  J.  Buczolich. 

New  Jersey 
Roger  J.  Spence. 
Dennis  J.  Coll. 

New  York 
Rodger  D.  Force. 

Oregon 
Melvln  L.  Applebury. 

Pennsylvania 
Earl  W.  Hlmes. 
Richard  L.  Pry. 

Tennessee 
David  A.  Seiber. 

Virginia 
Willie  J.  Hudson. 
Pred  D.  Burton. 
William  T.  Rector,  Jr. 

Puerto  Rico 
Juan  Ayala-Mercado. 

MISSING  to  DEAD — HOSTILE — NAVT 

Oklahoma 
Jackie  R.  Morgan. 


Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hostile  Action, 
March  14,  1969 

ARMT 

AlaX>aina 
Howard  R.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Arizona 
Matthew  E.  Morton,  Jr. 

California 
Clarence  P.  Burleeon. 
David  B.  Chrlstlanson. 

District  of  Columbia 
Samuel  J.  Izzard. 

Florida 
Clarence  Nofford. 
Julius  A.  Mitchell. 

Georgia 
James  L.  Yarbrough. 

Idaho 
Douglas  N.  Rowe. 

Indiana 
Stephen  Harder. 
Lairy  L.  Rauscher. 

Kansas 
Blaine  L.  Honeycutt. 

Kentucky 
Kyle  Waldrop. 
John  R.  Jackson. 
John  W.  Hill,  Jr.  . 

Louisiarui 
Donald  C.  Glllett. 
Larry  A.  Jackson. 

Maryland 
Joseph  K.  Carroll. 

Michigan 
Richard  H.  Haag,  Jr. 

Mississippi 
Bennle  J.  Graham. 

Missouri 
Timothy  L.  Hurley. 

Nevada 
Ronald  E.  Dedman. 
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ARMT — continued 
New  York 

Joseph  H.  Mears. 
Thomas  Poldlno. 
John  A.  Rivera. 
Joseph  E.  Neske. 

North  Dakota 
Lawrence  R.  Esser. 

Oklahoma 
Bobby  J.  Rollins. 

Pennsylvania 

Robin  B.  Miller. 
Antonio  Garcia. 

South  Carolina 
Jackie  L.  Croeby. 

Tennessee 

Jesse  H.  Archer. 
Donald  L.  Shirley. 

Texas 

Buddy  E.  Channon. 
Aaron  L.  Smith. 

Puerto  Rico 
Juan  E.  Garcla-Dlaz. 
Daniel  Irlzarry-Acevedo. 

NAVT 

Iowa 
Lewis  O.  Harris. 

marine  CORPS 

California 

Kenneth  E.  Gayer. 
Lewis  L.  McDonald. 

Illinois 

Ronald  D.  Jewell. 
David  B.  Arnold. 

New  Mexico 
Freddie  P.  Chavez. 

New  York 

Ramon  J.  Arroyo. 

Ohio 
Clarence  E.  Petty. 

Texas 
Dale  E.  Greenwood. 

died  of  WOUNDS MARINE  CORPS 

Illinois 

Lemond  Richardson. 

Michigan 

Rick  Yamashita. 

Utah 

Michael  H.  Yeates. 

Wisconsin 

Richard  E.  Matyas. 

MISSING   TO   DEAD — HOSTILE — ARMT 

Alabama 

Pulton  B.  Moore  III. 
John  B.  Gibson  Jr. 

Michigan 
Earl  T.  Hoag. 
Louis  A.  George. 

New  York 
George  R.  Robinson. 

Ohio 
Kenton  E.  Hennlnger. 
David  E.  Theobald. 

Utah 
Michael  G.  Brown.  , 

Washington 
Barry  D.  Horton. 

Puerto  Rico 
Efraln  Flgueroa-Melendez. 

TfTT.T.im  AS  A  Result  of  Hostile  Acnow, 
MARCH    17,    1969 

ARMT 

Alabama 

William  H.  Barksdale. 
Bobby  D.  Clark. 
James  A.  Franklin. 


\ 


ARM  T — continued 
Alaska 
Patrick  M.  Mclnemey. 
Arizona 

Archie  H.  lyua  Jr. 
Randy  R.  Boyklns. 

Arkansas 
Jean  D.  Martin. 

California 
P^anklln  A.  Johnson. 
Theophllus  Bowles. 
Perry  L.  Bozeman. 
John  P.  Morris. 
John  A.  Ramirez. 

Connecticut 
Whitney  T.  Ferguson  ni. 
Delaware 
James  L.  Rlpanti. 
Jeffrey  T.  Cassldy. 

Florida 
Morgan  Thompson. 
Alton  L.  Ellis. 
Paul  E.  Irvln. 

Georgia 

Elbert  J.  Sauls. 

Illinois 

Milfred  H.  Dlngman. 
John  P.  Guttmann  Jr. 
Melvln  Guyton. 

Indiana 

Dean  R.  Orn. 
Kenneth  M.  Frain. 

Iowa 
Joel  L.  Miller. 

Kansas 

Michael  G.  AUendorf. 

Kentucky 

Gary  L.  Moore. 

Louisiana 
Aaron  C.  Smith. 

Maine 
Gordon  C.  Murray. 

Maryland 
George  A.  Demby. 

Massachusetts 
Robert  E.  Spires. 

Michigan 
James  E.  Fowler. 
Thomas  R.  Gregson. 
Fred  E.  Richards. 

Minnesota 
Daniel  W.  Lloyd. 
Thomas  J.  Koob. 

Missouri 
Donald  L.  Fowler. 
Robin  W.  Richardson. 

Montana 
Larry  M.  Smith. 

New  York 

Lawrence  Desmore. 
Clarence  A.  Earley. 
Richard  M.  Schmidt. 
George  J.  Smith,  Jr. 

North  Carolina 

Charles  D.  Rogers. 
Charles  J.  Revls. 

Ohio 

Cornell  R.  R.  Clark. 
James  H.  Horton. 
PhlUlp  R.  Bally. 

Oklahoma 

Clarence  L.  Revise. 
Samuel  L.  Holder. 

Pennsylvania 
William  L.  McFarland. 

Rhode  Island 
Charles  V.  Dupre. 


ABMT — continued 
South  Carolina 
Terrell  T.  Ham. 

Tennessee 

Jerry  G.  Ervln. 

Texas 
Henry  Chamberlain. 
Fidel  J.  Aguirrc. 
Walter  L.  Moore. 

Utah 

Robert  A.  Conley. 

Virginia 
Vanderbilt  Elliott,  Jr. 

West  Virginia 
WUllam  T.  Wheeler. 

Wisconsin 
Franklin  J.  Runge. 

Guam 
Gregorlo  L.  Pangellnan. 

NAVT 

Ohio 
WUllam  R.  Lucas. 

MARINE   CORPS 

Arizona 
Richard  L.  Thompson,  Jn 

Arkansas 
William  H.  Brown. 

California 
James  R.  Harrison. 

Colorado  - 
Kenneth  A.  Pederson. 

District  of  Columbia 
Jean  R.  Clemencla,  Jr. 

Louisiana 
Julio  C.  Weld. 

Maryland 

Michael  Dlgenno. 

Massachusetts 
John  E.  Shlraka. 

Michigan 
Donald  J.  Spatafore. 

Minnesota 
Edward  J.  Haugen. 

Mississippi 
Henry  C.  Sanders. 

Ohio 
David  C.  Teutsch. 

Oregon 
Alvln  L.  Lowery. 

Pennsylvania 
Jeffrey  C.  Barthol. 

Texas 
Doyce  G.  Miller. 

DIED    OF    wounds ARMT 

New  York 
Robert  T.  Orr. 

DIED    OF    WOUNDS MARINE    CORPS 

Alabama 
Johnny  G.  Stamps. 

California 
Sydney  C.  Howard. 

Florida 
Donald  E.  Slzemore. 

Georgia 
Isleah  Releford. 

Illinois 
James  L.  Smith. 

Iowa 
Randal  L.  Shackelford. 

Maryland 
Thomas  CD.  Moffltt. 

Michigan 
Vern  E.  Root. 
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DIED   or  wotifNDs — MARINE  CORPS — Continued 
Minnesota 
wmiam  R.  Mackey,  Jr. 

Nevada 
Ronald  C.  ^atz. 

Oregon 
Daryl  C.  Ba^er. 

Pennsylvania 
CyrU  T.  Ye<ikley. 

MISSIN^    TO    DEAD HOSTO-H AHMT 

I  Arizona 

Steven  W.  liundas. 
Charlie  PlelcU. 

California 
Robert  B.  Pfotto,  Jr. 
Steven  H.  Johnson. 

Colorado 

Roy  G.  Zuf^t 

Connecticut 
William  A.  ^eard. 

Oregon 
Ted  Q.  Reeq,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania 
uary  R.  Gecirge. 
Edward  J.  l^illUon.  m 

Texas 
Jerry  C.  Mel  tonald. 
Darrell  W.  qonaldson. 

Utah 
Leonard  R.  (faton,  Sr. 

West  Virginia 
Paul  W.  Shr  jwsbury. 

Wisconsin 
Wayne  A.  Bi  atz. 

Puerto  Rico 
David  Gome^-Badlllo 

Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hostile  Action, 
March  18,  1969 


April  3,  1969 


Gerald  L.  Ttarp 


ARMY 

Alabama 
Robert  E.  Spiegel. 
Albert  T.  G^nton. 

Arkansas 
Tommy  J.  E  Ixon. 

California 
James  P.  Piillerton. 
Vincent  G.  tew. 
Jack  E.  wujams. 

Hawaii 
Herman  B.  4<>Be,  Jr. 

Illinois 
Tbomas  A.  5;immerman. 


Indiana 
Baumgarner. 


Raymond  E. 
Donnle  J.  MJartln. 

Michigan 
Richard  M.  ^earsall. 

New  York 
Berton  Decker 

Ohio 
Donnle  W.  daudlll. 

Pennsylvania 
Tyrone  G.  T^oman. 

Texas 
Hadley  Fo8t<  r. 
Thomas  E.  packer. 

NAVY 

Mississippi 
Terry  E.  Tha  rp. 

MARINE   CORPS 

Georgia 
Jeff  Whltche  id. 

Massachusetts 
Leonard  P.  Eelnleln. 
David  J.  Pugh. 


MARINE  CORPS — Continued 
Missouri 
Henry  R.  Longston. 

New  York 
Michael  E.  Brady. 
Anthony  J.  Morlna. 

Ohio 
James  T.  Anderson. 

DIED  OP  WOUNDS — ARMT — contlnued 

Ohio 
Don  R.  Brewer. 

Pennsylvania 
Andrew  J.  Kukuruda. 

MISSINO  TO  DEAI>^HOSTILX ARMY 

California 
Timothy  M.  Carroll. 

Michigan 
Larry  Strahan. 
Douglas  W.  Bice. 
Sari  S.  Snyder. 

New  York 
Joseph  M.  Urbanczyk. 
Michael  W.  Doyle. 

North  Carolina 
Franklin  M.  Lanier. 

Ohio 
Jerry  O.  Young. 

Texas 
Harlan  M.  Craft. 

Puerto  Rico 
Arthur  George-Plzarro. 

Killed  as  a  Restilt  op  Hostile  Action, 
M/SCH  19,  1969 

ARMT 

Alabama 
"  Edgar  a.  McAdams. 
Paxil  J.  Peoples. 

California 
Thomas  L.  Vendelln. 

Connecticut 
Bernard  A.  Zambrano. 

Georsria 
John  W.  Camp. 
Carl  W.  Hughes.  \ 

Illinois 
Bruno  Baran. 
James  A.  Gazze. 
James  R.  Pollard,  Jr. 

Kansas 
Thomas  Bright,  Jr. 

Kentucky 
FVed  E.  Brown. 
Dewey  J.  Ray. 

Missouri  . 

Dennis  R.  Hunsley. 
Kenneth  L.  Watson. 
Louis  M.  Beckmann. 

Nebraska 
Larry  A.  Stark. 

New  Jersey 
John  W.  Price. 
Paul  Bonapart. 
William  Jackson. 

New  Mexico 
Richard  L.  Duran. 

New  York 
William  J.  HUlard.  II. 

North  Carolina 
Furnace  Freeman,  Jr. 

Ohio     ' 
Ronald  L.  Pearl. 
David  A.  Mitchell. 

Pennsylvania 
Francis  E.  Slevers,  Jr. 
Joseph  A.  Petrarca. 

Rhode  Island 
Jay  H.  Manchester. 


ARMY — continued 
South  Carolina 
James  DoUard. 
Benjamin  A.  Smalls. 

Texas 
Harold  P.  Degner. 

Utah 
Kenneth  J.  Robinson. 

Washington 
Richard  A.  Brown. 

MARINE  CORPS 

Georgia 
William  L.  Tanner. 
Ronald  H.  Howard. 

Hawaii 
Dalmaclo  P.  Pascua,  Jr. 

Indiana 
Steven  D.  Churchward. 
Dale  W.  Coldlron. 

New  York 
John  McManus. 

Washington 
Adolf  J.  Kroisenbacher. 

West  Vir0nia 
John  E.  Roberts,  Jr. 

DIED  OP  WOtJNDS MARINE  CORPS 

Pennsylvania 
Cyril  T.  Yeckley. 

MISSING  TO  DEAD — HOSTILE — ARMT 

California 
Joseph  A.  Lewis. 

Geor0a 
Billy  a.  Creech. 

Illinois 
Louis  W.  Prericks. 

Iowa 
Edward  T.  Cooper. 

Mississippi 
Carlos  L.  Tartt. 

New  York 
Ralph  E.  Mayers  III. 

North  Carolina 
Vernon  E.  Lall,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania 
Paul  H.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Vermont 
Dean  H.  Johnson.  « 

MISSING  TO  DEAD HOSTILE — AIR  FORCE 

New  Jersey 
David  T.  Dinan  ni. 

Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hostile  Action, 
March  20,  1969 

ARMY 

Alabama 
Mllford  Looney,  Jr. 

California 
John  R.  Thlelen. 
Michael  J.  Caputo. 
John  E.  Lortz  III. 
Michael  L.  Paddock. 

Connecticut 
Barry  Jackson. 

Kentucky 
Delmar  V.  Ashbrook. 

Maryland 
Robert  L.  Baldwin. 

Massachusetts 
Robert  E.  Green. 

Michigan 
Earl  C.  Rider,  Jr. 
Wesley  Beaver. 

Minnesota 
Marlon  W.  Troxel. 

North  Carolina 
Robert  G.  Daniel. 
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ARM  Y — continued 
Ohio 
Plrman  A.  Titus. 

Oklahoma 
Robert  W.  Patterson. 

Tennessee 
Earl  T.  Qulllen. 

Texas 

Willie  E.  Malone,  Jr. 

Wisconsin 

Lyle  C.  Hansbrough. 
John  L.  Rueth. 

MARINE  corps 
California 
Dickie  D.  Koell.  Jr. 
Phillip  H.  Marks. 

Idaho 

Danny  J.  Maggard. 

Maryland 
Joseph  C.  Thome,  Jr. 

Michigan 
John  L.  Gawel. 

New  Jersey 
Herbert  M.  Beaumont. 

New  York 
Richard  M.  Rocco. 

North  Carolina 

David  W.  Bazzle. 

Ohio 
Samuel  Hope,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania 
Joseph  T.  Chatburn. 
Richard  C.  Chubb. 
Dennis  L.  Moyer. 
Terry  L.  Taylor. 

Virginia 

Ernest  R.  Franks.  ~ 

Wisconsin 
Vernon  D.  Jacobs. 

MISSING   to    DEAD HOSTILE — ARMY 

California 
Howard  G.  Webster. 

Illinois 

Walter  A.  Koehler. 
Roger  H.  Howes. 

Kansas 
John  E.  Walters. 

Kentucky 
Donald  R.  Bledsoe. 

Minnesota 
Craig  S.  Mettling. 

Missouri 
WlUie  J.  Kirksey. 

New  York 

Raymond  L.  Bethea. 
Brian  F.  McCarthy. 

Tennessee 

Larry  L.  Hodges 

Texas 

Edward  R.  Beasley. 

KILLED  AS  A  RiSULT  OF  HOSTILE  ACTION, 

MARCH  21,  1969 

ARMY 

California 
Robert  A.  Mcintosh. 
Timothy  C.  Proudfoot. 
Prank  J.  J.  Mattera. 

Kentucky 
Dennis  M.  Groves. 

Maryland 

Edward  C.  Cofleld. 
David  A.  Russell.  ^ 

Michigan 

John  C.  Davenport. 
Robert  J.  Regenhardt. 

New  Jersey 

George  T.  Farawell. 


ARM  Y — continued 

New  York 

Julio  Hernandez  Jr. 

Pennsylvania  \ 

Louis  G.  Wheeler. 

Tennessee 

Don  Smith. 

Texas 

James  C.  Gilbert. 
Margarito  Fernandez  Jr. 
Manuel  B.  Alonzo. 
Rolando  G.  Vlllarreal. 

Puerto  Rico 

Raimundo  Marquez-Qulnones. 

NAVY 

New  Jersey 
Louis  V.  Romanelll. 

MARINE  CORPS 

California 

John  A.  Lest^Ue  II. 
Alan  W.  Thornton. 

Iowa 

James  M.  Lee. 

Michigan 

Earl  L.  Wilson. 

Minnesota 

Richard  W.  Smith. 

South  Carolina 

Charles  E.  Davis  Jr. 
James  A.  Carpenter. 

Texas 
James  M.  Aston. 

Washington 
Henry  A.  Dye,  Jr. 

DIED    OF    WOUNDS MARINE   CORPS 

Rhode  Island 
Paul  A.  Cabral. 

MISSING  TO  DEAD HOSTILE ARMY 

California 

Michael  L.  Woodslde. 
Jeffrey  L.  Whynaught. 
Charles  W.  Warrington,  Jr. 

Maryland 

WiUls  P.  House. 

New  York 

Sigmond  M.  Slkorski. 

North  Carolina 

William  Reynolds. 

Texas 

Lyle  J.  Thompson. 

MISSING    TO    DEAD HOSTILE NAVY 

Alaska 
William  J.  Hutton. 

Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hostile  Action, 

March  24,  1969 

army 

Alabama 

Louis  H.  Jones. 

Arkansas 

Harvey  C.  Avery. 

California 

Isaac  E.  Heath. 
Michael  Lynch. 
Jesus  C.  Oleta,  Jr. 
Harold  B.  Johnson. 
Billy  D.  Murphy. 
Dennis  A.  Smith. 

Colorado 
Jackie  L.  Davison. 

Florida 

Tony  L.  Buholtz.  , 

James  D.  Wright,  Jr. 

Georgia 
John  A.  Swords. 

Idaho 
James  J.  Lister. 


ARMY — continued 

Idaho — Continued 

Dean  L.  Moon. 
Larry  D.  Greenhalgh. 

IlliTMis 

Robert  C.  Rogers. 
AlbertE.  Smith,  Jr. 
Edward  L.  Shappell. 

Indiana 

Mervin  R.  Richter. 
Larry  M.  Whltis. 

Iowa 

Eugene  J.  G.  Kock. 

Kansas 
Richard  L.  Piffe. 

Maryland 

Thomas  M.  Deltz. 
Rodger  L.  Garlick. 

Massachusetts 
Simeon  J.  A.  Bergeron. 

Michigan 
Iddle  R.  Kelley. 

Missouri 
Terry  R.  Monia. 
William  W.  Sherman. 

Minnesota 
Donald  L.  Olive. 

Mississippi 
Joseph  W.  Hudson. 

Montana 
Richard  D.  Satterthwalte. 
Nebraska 
William  W.  Utts. 

New  Jersey 
John  B.  Peterson,  Jr. 

New  Mexico 
Donald  R.  Alexander. 
Pllemon  Serrano. 

New  York 

Vaughn  D.  Connell. 
David  S.  Pellew. 
Larry  R.  Swisher. 
Leonard  Dodson. 
Ricardo  Lopez. 

<  North  Carolina 

Mickey  W.  Hill. 
Loren  C.  Jones. 

Pennsylvania 

Edward  C.  De  Bow. 
Dale  L.  Elsaman. 

South  Carolina 

Adger  E.  Moody. 

Tennessee 

John  W.  Parham. 
Clarence  E.  Smith. 
Clifford  M.  Taylor. 
Jackie  J.  Webb. 

Texas 
Victor  D.  Kahla,  Jr. 
William  D.  Overstreet. 

Vermont 

Kenneth  D.  Bailey. 

West  Virginia 

Lawrence  L.  Smith. 
Jack  L.  Rexrode. 
Robert  A.  Tate,  Jr. 

Guam 

Joseph  M.  Eustaquio. 

NAVY 

California 
Thomas  L.  Hamman. 

marine  corps 
Alabama 
James  L.  Phillips. 

California 
Dennis  F.  Ellis. 
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April  3,  1969 


MAKiKB  CORPS — continued 
California — Continued 
Robert  R.  HIghflU. 
Emmett  T.  I^tngle. 

Florida 
Ronald  K.  B»ttle. 

Georgia 
Floyd  M.  Ke«fe. 
Dennis  R.  Lawrence. 
Clyde  E.  Saxon. 

Indiana 
Donald  R.  Btirtley. 
Earl  F.  Faloobbury. 

Iowa 
David  L.  Davis. 

Kentucky 
John  F.  Allei . 

Maine 
Lorlng  W.  Watson. 

Ma33achii3etts 
John  M.  Burte. 

Michigan 

Barry  L.  Kopp. 
Jeiyx  E.  Sam4on. 
WiW»m  R.  SDolley,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  YOUciewicz. 

Mississippi 
James  E.  Smith. 

Missouri 
Charles  E.  Wlxeeler. 
Larry  W.  Knoet. 

Montana 
Gordon  O.  Wjiite. 

New  Jersey 
Michael  J.  Ha^es,  Jr. 

Ohio 

Ernest  P.  Eld*rs. 
Charles  E.  Orooms,  Jr. 
Jeffrey  S.  Porjy. 
Lynn  R.  Krotcer. 
James  M.  Pinlola. 
Antonio  E.  Riiiz. 

Pennsylvania 
Ward  E.  Homfr. 
Richard  Ollliam. 
Ronnie  L.  Eclaenroad. 
James  M.  Oon  ono. 

Tennessee 
George  R.  Wald,  Jr. 

Texas 
Jose  Torreroe. 

Virginia 
John  O.  Oster  tious. 

Washington 
David  J.  Sand  rig. 
Daniel  G.  Wessler. 

Vest   Virginia 
Gene  W.  Somers,  Jr. 
CUfford  M.  Cork. 
Joseph  R.  Varjdehel. 

J  OAST  G17ARO 
hode  Island 
in. 

DISD    OF    WOtTNDS — ASMT 

Illinois 
Robert  L.  Mltihell. 

I  Minnesota 
Eddie  L.  Even^on. 

Washington 
Joseph  M.  Buchanan. 
Richard  H.  Me  began. 

OnO)    OF    WOUNDS — MARINZ    CORPS 

Maryland 
Ronald  B.  Casjiell. 

New  York 
David  B.  Arno;t. 


/ 


DUD  OF  WOUNDS — MARZNK  CORPS— Continued 

North  Carolina 
Mltcbel  T.  Morton. 

Pennsylvania 
Frederick  0.  Miller  HI. 

MISSINO  TO   DEAD HOSTILK ARMT 

California 
Stephen  W.  Lucia. 
John  R.  Weir. 

Florida 
Thomas  L.  Robinson. 
Brad  D.  Chriss. 

lUinoia 
Herbert  C.  Spencer. 

Michigan    ' . 
Gary  L.  Hosko. 

Ohio 
Walter  L.  Moses,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania 
Waymon  L.  Jones,  Jr. 

Tennessee 
Ray  R.  Jowers. 

MISSINO  TO  DEAD — H08Tn.E — NAVT 

Georgia 
Richard  C.  Thum. 

lUSSINO  TO  DSAO^HOSTn.X — AIB  FORCB 

California 
William  E.  Cordero. 


Krt.T.KD    AS    A    RESTJLT    OF    HOSTILE    ACTION, 

March  25,  1969 

ARMT 

Arkansas 
Barry  W.  Graf. 

California 
Frank  Spiers. 
John  J.  Valero. 
Johnny  L.  Edwards. 
Stephen  L.  Welgt. 
Chris  A.  Souza. 

Colorado 
Robert  L.  Rigglns. 

Florida 
Thomas  J.  Orindstaff. 
Charles  F.  White. 
James  A.  Walker,  Jr. 

Georgia 
Larry  D.  Smith. 

Illinois 
Mose  C.  Hundley. 
Alan  F.  Marschall. 

Iowa 
James  G.  Johnson. 

Kentucky 
Robert  A.  Osborne. 

New  York 
Prank  A.  Krieger. 

Ohio 
Roger  L.  Phillips. 

Tennessee 
Danny  E.  Hubbs. 

Texas 
Tim  L.  Walters. 
Patrick  L.  Blair. 
Joe  E.  Demerson. 

Virginia 
Herman  E.  Lassiter. 

Washington 
Richard  W.  Anderson. 

West  Virginia 
Billy  W.  Rapp. 

Wisconsin 
Karl  J.  Taechek,  Jr. 

NAVY 

Nev>  Jersey 
Edward  W.  Pawlowskl. 


NAVT — continued 
New  Mexico 
Howard  M.  Meute. 

Tennessee 
Dsvld  R.  Ray. 

MARINE   CORPS 

Arkaruas 
James  H.  Jeffries. 

California 
Charles  D.  Hendricks. 
James  C.  Reed. 

Indiana 
Robert  P.  Whitten. 

New  York 
Anthony  A.  Giretti. 

South  Carolina 
George  T.  Sargent,  Jr. 

MIBSINa   TO    DEAD — HOSTILE — ARMT 

Connecticut 
Johnnie  R.  Hanson. 

MISSING   TO    DEAD — HOSTILE — AIR   FORCE 

North  Carolina 
Charles  K.  Lovelace. 

KnxED  AS  A  Result  of  Hostile  Action, 
March  26,  1969 

ARMT 

Alabama 
Armln  L.  Blake. 

Arizona 
Albert  M.  Mendoza. 

California 
Bill  A.  Moechetti. 

Connecticut 
David  D.  Ouellette. 
Donald  S.  Repaci. 

Georgia 
Larry  Scott. 

Illinois 
Michael  A.  Oebl. 
Alley  O.  Stephens. 

Lo^iisiana 

Louis  B.  Waner  11. 

Massachusetts 

Thomas  W.  Whitten. 

Michigan 
Jerry  L.  Ewing. 

Minnesota 
John  R.  Brandborg. 

New  York 
Carl  L.  Dl  Nunzio  Jr. 

North  Carolina 
Richard  P.  Salazar. 

Ohio 
Thomas  M.  Struchen. 

South  Carolina 
Clyde  S.  Sweatt. 

Texas 
Willis  Cormier. 

Wisconsin 
Gregory  E.  Newman. 
Michael  E.  Hermsen. 

Puerto  Rico 
Hector  M.  Sanchez-Rohena 

NAVY 

Oklahoma 
Gilbert  E  McDanlel. 

marine  CORPS 

California 
Paul  Wilson. 

Connecticut 
Leon  Sears. 

Maryland 

George  M.  Gorrera,  Jr. 

Ohio 

John  M.  Goodwin. 
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MARINE  CORPS — contluued  . 
Pennsylvania 
Barry  L.  Elchelberger. 

DIED   OF    WOUNDS — ^ARMT 

Ohio 
Carl  H.  Peters,  Jr. 

DIED   OF   WOUNDS — MARINE   CORPS 

Ohio 
Darrel  O.  Napier. 

MISSINO   to   dead— hostile ARMT 

California 

Larry  K.  Davis. 

Colorado 

Frank  D.  Saracino,  Jr. 

Georgia 

Donald  R.  Johi;8ton. 
Richard  B.  Phillips. 

Kentucky 
Leonard  L.  Preston,  Jr. 

Maine 
Thomas  J.  McMahon. 

Missouri 
Douglas  G.  Edwards. 

Nebraska 
Nigel  F.  Poese. 

South  Dakota 
Richard  R.  Maynard. 

Tennessee 
Kelly  P.  Vaughn. 

Texas 
Jimmy  F.  Burchfleld. 

Killed  as  a  Result  of  Hosthjc  Action, 
March  28, 1969 

ARMT 

ArizoTux 
Antonio  R.  Morales. 

Arkansas 
WllUam  R.  Wilson. 

California 

Robert  P.  nsley. 

David  J.  Huffman.  |  ' 

Florida 

Lewis  E.  Sampler. 

Kentucky 
James  R.  GentUe. 

Mass<ichu3ett»  ' 
Arthur  J.  Mclntyre. 

Michigan 
Walter  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

Minnesota 
Robert  A.  Holan,  Jr. 

Nebraska 
Monty  G.  Lackas. 

New  York 
Westley  S.  Kerr. 
Robert  T.  Manning. 
Benjamin  R.  Turlano. 

Ohio 
David  S.  Harris. 
Gary  L.  Weekley. 

Tennessee 
James  H.  Watson. 

Texas 
Joe  E.  Holleman. 
Johnny  Young. 

Puerto  Rico 
Jesus  B  ESttcarnacion. 
Angel  Reyes. 

NAVT 

Pennsylvania 
Nicholas  CanclUa. 
Donald  R.  Robertson. 


MARINE    CORPS 

California 

John  M.  Foster. 

Indiana 

Stanley  M.  Cllngler. 

Kentucky 
Steve  R.  Whltaker. 

Maryland 
Walter  Green,  Jr. 

Michigan 
Robert  M.  Walkley. 

New  York 

John  Barca,  Jr. 

Texas 
Bobby  D.  Jennings. 

West  Virginia 
Gary  R.  Moee. 

DIED  OF  WOUNDS 

Ohio 
Thomas  L.  Loan. 

MISSING  TO  DEAD HOSTILE ARMY 

California 
Robert  L.  Barrett,  Jr. 

Louisiana 
James  H.  Moore. 

Massachusetts 
Earl  M.  Matthews. 

Michigan 

Mark  F.  Daniels. 
Alan  R.  Hoenedle. 

Missouri 
Larry  T.  Moulder. 

New  York 
Alan  M.  Bernstein. 

North  Carolina 
Ronnie  R.  White. 

Rhode  Island 
I^Jbert  E.  O'Brien. 

Texas 
Joe  S.  Huston. 


HUE  AND  KATYN— A  TRAGIC 
SIMILARITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  PuciNSKi)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
covery of  mass  graves  showing  Commu- 
nist atrocities  against  South  Vietnamese 
citizens  near  Hue,  South  Vietnam, 
earlier  this  week  is  a  tragic  reminder  that 
the  same  form  of  mass  murder  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Communists  against  our 
allies  in  the  Katyn  Forest,  near  Smo- 
lensk, Russia,  at  the  beginning  of  World 
Warn. 

I  was  the  chief  investigator  of  the  spe- 
cial congressional  committee  which  in 
1952  investigated  the  Katyn  Forest 
massacre,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  tragic 
'similarity  between  the  methods  used  by 
the  Communists  in  the  Katyn  Forest  in 
1940,  and  the  methods  and  techniques 
used  by  the  Communists  again  earlier 
this  week  against  the  South  Vietnamese 
in  Hue. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  entire  free  world  should  be  shocked 
by  tliis  bizarre  discovery  of  mass  graves 
near  Hue  earlier  this  week. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  two  South 
Vietnamese  Army  noncoms  who  were 
captured  by  the  Vietcong  during  the  Tet 


offensive  of  1968.  These  two  men  were 
able  to  free  themselves  and  found  many 
of  the  graves  by  digging. 

To  date,  the  mass  graves  have  pro- 
duced a  total  of  350  bodies. 

Digging  is  still  going  on,  and  the  two 
military  men  who  were  witnesses  to  some 
of  these  killings  are  now  trying  to  iden- 
tify more  of  the  areas. 

These  two  noncoms  are  Sergeant  Chau 
and  Corporal  Doi  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Armed  Forces.  They  actually 
witnessed  some  of  the  atrocities  and  mass 
murders  inflicted  upon  their  country- 
men. 

These  men  say  that  some  of  the  vic- 
tims were  pushed  down  into  the  grave 
while  still  alive,  and  this  has  been  con- 
firmed by  doctors  who  have  examined 
the  corpses. 

The  victims  were  killed  with  a  single 
shot  in  the  back  of  their  head  while  their 
hands  were  tied  behind  their  backs. 
They  were  pushed  into  m£iss  graves.  This 
is  precisely  the  method  used  by  Commu- 
nist soldiers  when  they  massacred  15,000 
Polish  Army  officers  in  the  Katyn  Forest 
in  1940. 

Among  the  350  victims  found,  25  have 
been  identified.  Many  are  women.  The 
identified  bodies  have  been  returned  to 
their  families  for  funeral  and  the  rest 
have  been  taken  care  of  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  for  burial. 

The  location  of  the  grave  is  the  village 
of  Phu  Thu,  about  a  distance  of  15 
kilometers  from  Hue. 

According  to  Corporal  Doi  there  are 
still  many  other  graves  dug  by  the  Viet- 
cong along  the  seashore  and  the  local 
authorities  are  now  proceeding  to  investi- 
gate them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
free  world  cannot  overlook  nor  ignore 
the  bizarre  similarity  between  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Katyn  Forest  almost  30 
years  ago  and  what  is  now  happening  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  know  that  all  of  our  hearts  cry  out 
for  peace  in  Vietnam  and  we  pray  for 
the  day  when  our  troops  can  be  brought 
home. 

I  know  every  resource  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment and  every  effort  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  is  being  made  to 
find  some  way  to  resolve  this  conflict 
and  to  bring  it  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 
The  United  States  has  offered  to  with- 
draw its  troops  from  South  Vietnam  if 
North  Vietnam  would  agree  to  a  similar 
withdrawal. 

But,  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look 
at  the  discovery  of  the  mass  graves  and 
at  the  bnital  techniques  being  used  in 
Hue  in  South  Vietnam  today  against  the 
innocent  citizens  of  that  country,  and 
compare  them  to  the  techniques  used 
against  the  15,000  Polish  Army  officers 
who  were  brutally  massacred  by  the 
Communists  in  the  Katyn  Forest  30 
years  ago,  we  see  that  nothing  has  really 
changed  in  the  Communist  design  of  mass 
execution  for  those  who  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  pattern  for  conquest. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
has  really  not  given  enough  attention 
to  the  discovery  of  these  mass  graves  in 
South  Vietnam  last  week.  This  discovery 
of  mass  graves  in  South  Vietnam,  in  my 
judgment,  is  a  prelude  to  what  awaits 
millions  of   South  Vietnamese  if   they 
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should  falter  in  their  struggle  against  the 
Communist  Vietcong.  I  am  sure  that 
mass  graves  and  mass  executions  and 
the  whole  business  of  Katynism,  so  thor- 
oughly developed  by  the  Communists  30 
years  sigo,  will  be  the  order  of  the  day 
in  South  Vietnam  if  the  Communists 
were  to  emerpte  victorious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  those 
who  would  tpday  urge  peace  at  any  price 
in  South  Vibtnam  would  think  about 
these  tragic  consequences. 

We  want  peace  and  I  am  confident  we 
shall  find  pence  only  if  we  do  not  waver 
in  our  deterpiinatlon.  The  South  Viet- 
namese Government  has  offered  to  seek 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Vietcong  and 
such  moves  $hould  be  encouraged.  But 
at  this  critidal  juncture,  when  victory 
Is  within  reajch,  we  must  not  waver  in 
our  defense!  of  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam.        I 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yifld  ? 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  I  yield  to  the  very 
distinguished!  gentleman  from  Indiana 
wha"was  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  the  Katyn  Forest 
Massacre  heiie  in  this  Congress  in  1952. 

I  have  had  i  the  highest  admiration  for 
the  gentlemeh  since  the  days  when  he 


headed  that 
Katyn  Forest 
onstrated  to 


I  thank  my  colleague 


committee  because  the 
Massacre  Committee  dem- 
the  world  the  techniques 
used  by  the  Communists  in  mass  exe- 
cutions of  thdse  who  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  aggression. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Madden)  has,rendered  a  noble  service  in 
bringing  befoi-e  Congress  the  first  indict- 
ments agains^  the  Soviet  Union  for  those 
mass  atrocities  against  the  Polish  Army 
officers  who  were  murdered  in  Katyn. 

Mr.  Speakqr,  I  deem  it  a  privilege  to 
yield  to  my  [  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  4 

Mr.  MADI 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaket,  I  wsint  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  calling  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  reminding  us 
of  the  barbarpus  atrocities  against  their 
victims,  the  iCommunist  leaders  com- 
mitted during  and  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  one 
of  the  real  leaders  in  the  work  that  was 
done  by  this  committee.  We  held  hear- 
ings not  only  In  this  country  but  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  other  places  In 
Europe. 

The  attentii  )n  of  the  world  was  drawn 
during  those  learings  to  the  uncivilized 
brutality  that  is  embedded  in  the  Com- 
munist leaden'  attitude  toward  human- 
ity, generally  Their  leaders  crave  for 
power.  They  1  ave  no  respect  for  human 
life.  I  remember  distinctly  when  we  held 
our  hearings  in  Frankfurt,  Germany, 
back  during  tl  e  days  of  the  82d  Congress 
when  the  television  and  newspaper  re- 
porters and  ra  dio  communications  media 
packed  our  committee  hearing  room. 

They  sent  v  ord  all  over  the  globe,  re- 
vealing that  ptalin's  barbarity  is  em- 
bedded in  the!  minds  of  all  Communist 
leaders.  That  barbarity  calls  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  hu^nan  life.  If,  in  the  form  of 
individuals  ofl  masses,  interferes  with 
their  program]  to  enslave  the  world. 
I  think  the  glentleman  from  Illinois  was 


present  along  with  former  Congressman 
Machrowicz,  who  is  now  a  Federal  judge 
in  Michigan,  and  myself  at  the  opening 
of  the  annual  convention,  in  Berlin  Ger- 
many, of  Eastern  and  Western  European 
journalists.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
now  speaking.  Congressman  Machro- 
wicz, and  myself  spoke  to  the  convention 
of  about  200  journalists.  There  was  a  lot 
of  opposition  from  the  Communists  in 
adjacent  countries  to  the  meeting  there 
being  held  in  Berlin. 

At  a  luncheon  at  which  the  gentleman 
was  present  along  with  myself  and  Con- 
gressman Machrowicz,  one  journalist 
delegate  revealed  that  the  Communist 
propaganda  machine  daily  published 
smears  that  the  Katyn  Committee  was 
nothing  but  a  tool  of  capitalism.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  had  In- 
vited Stalin  and  all  other  Commimist 
leaders  to  come  to  Frankfurt  and  tes- 
tify— but  we  had  received  no  answer 
from  them — they  proceeded  to  malign 
and  blaspheme  our  committee. 

These  journalists,  in  speaking  to  those 
attending  the  luncheon,  said  that  in  the 
work  of  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre  Com- 
mittee, for  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  communism  placed  their  propaganda 
machine  on  the  defensive.  They  had  no 
answer  whatsoever  to  the  avalanche  of 
testimony  convicting  the  Stalin  soldiers 
of  the  mass  murders  of  Polish  leaders  in 
the  Katyn  Forest. 

The  hard  facts  showed  their  method^ 
of  hiunan  extermination,  as  the  gentle- 
man just  stated:  They  shot  almost  4,000 
Polish  patriot  leaders  of  Poland  in  the 
Katyn  Forest  and  two  other  slave  camps. 
They  followed  the  same  pattern  which 
they  are  using  in  Vietnam,  they  tied  the 
victims  hands  behind  their  backs  and 
shot  them  in  the  back  of  the  head.  We 
remind  the  people  of  America  not  to  for- 
get that  the  Communist  technique  has 
not  changed  one  iota  since  those  days  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  U,  when 
they  massacred  and  killed  millions  of 
people  through  that  method  and  also 
through  mass  starvation  in  the  Ukraine. 
The  people  of  the  world  should  not  be- 
come too  forgetful  of  what  will  happen. 
God  forbid,  if  ever  the  Communists  suc- 
ceed in  their  designs  for  world  domina- 
tion and  to  enslave  humanity  through- 
out the  globe. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement  here  today. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  for  his  contribution.  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  permit  the  world  to 
overlook  this  frightening,  striking  sim- 
ilarity in  techniques.  I  remember  the 
discovery  of  the  Polish  Army  officers' 
bodies  in  mass  graves  in  the  Katyn  For- 
est. Their  hands  were  tied  behind  their 
backs.  There  was  a  single  bullet  through 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  Then  these  men 
were  dumped,  literally  dumped,  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  in  the  mass  graves.  To- 
day, 30  years  later,  we  are  discovering 
the  identical  technique.  And  who  are 
the  victims?  Innocent  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  whose  only  wish,  whose  only 
desire  is  to  be  free.  Those  men  and  wom- 
en were  dumped  into  graves  without  the 
benefit  of  a  trial,  without  the  benefit  of  " 
any  charges,  without  the  benefit  of  any 
defense,  picked  out  by  the  Communists 


for  only  one  crime:  they  are  the  leaders 
of  the  resistance. 

And  this  is  important,  because  here 
the  similarity  becomes  truly  striking. 
The  15,000  Army  Reserve  officers  who 
were  massacred  in  the  Katyn  Forest 
were  the  lawyers,  the  educators,  the  doc- 
tors, the  ministers,  and  the  businessmen 
of  Poland.  These  were,  for  the  most  part, 
the  intelligentsia  of  Poland.  These  were 
the  people  who  would  have  led  the  re- 
sistance to  Communist  aggression.  As 
early  as  1939  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
professed  to  be  our  ally,  already  was 
plotting  the  take-over  of  all  of  those 
countries  of  Europe.  In  1939  and  1940, 
Communist  troops  methodically  picked 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  Poland  from 
within  the  Army  Officers  Reserve  Corps 
whom  they  imprisoned  when  Russia  in- 
vaded Poland  on  September  17,  1939,  so 
they  would  not  be  aroimd  when  the 
Communists  overwhelmed  Poland  and 
destroyed  her  institutions  of  freedom. 

This  is  the  lesson  we  see  now  again  in 
South  Vietnam,  where  people  are  again 
being  pulled  out.  picked  out.  These  are 
the  leaders  of  resistance  to  the  Vietcong. 
These  are  the  leaders,  and  these  are  the 
people  who  are  holding  together  the 
spirit  of  freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  tell  you  this:  The  discovery  of  mass 
graves  at  Hue  proves  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  the  Communists  have  on 
their  drawing  boards  the  blueprint  for 
another  Communist  "cordon  sanitaire" 
of  captive  nations  in  Southeast  Asia, 
identical  to  the  "cordon  sanitaire"  of 
captive  nations  that  now  remain  in 
Soviet  bondage  in  East  Central  Europe. 

We  have  the  right  to  ask:  Where  are 
the  great  liberal  voices  in  this  country, 
the  great  defenders  of  human  dignity? 
Where  are  their  voices  in  denouncing 
the  kind  of  genocide — brutal  mass  atroc- 
ities being  committed  against  the  in- 
nocent people  of  Southeast  Vietnam? 

The  American  liberal  has  been  in  the 
forefront  in  denouncing  genocide  and 
urging  a  world  treaty  against  mass  mur- 
der of  people.  Where  are  their  voices  of 
protest  against  this  genocide  of  South 
Vietnamese  discovered  in  Hue  last  week- 
end? 

There  was  the  same  kind  of  conspiracy 
of  silence  in  1940,  when  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment in  exile  tried  to  sound  the 
alarm  about  Katyn.  The  investigation 
of  the  Katyn  massacre  by  the  congres- 
sional committee  clearly  showed  there 
were  forces  within  our  own  country  that 
did  not  want  to  talk  about  Katyn  and 
the  discovery  of  those  mass  graves  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  was  our  "gallant 
ally,"  and  any  discussion  of  the  Katyn 
massacre  in  the  war  years  would  have 
supposedly  driven  a  wedge  between  the 
Allies. 

I  submit  that  had  the  free  world  been 
told  of  the  infamy  and  the  brutality  of 
the  Communists  discovered  in  K&tyn. 
perhaps  the  whole  course  of  history 
could  have  been  changed. 

On  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  front  of 
the  National  Archives  Building  are  two 
monuments.  One  says: 
What  is  past  Is  prologue. 

And  the  other  one  says: 
study  the  past. 
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I  suggest  to  those  who  today  seek 
peace  at  any  price  and  who  would  let 
the  Commimlsts  take  over  in  Southeast 
Asia,  ought  study  that  wise  admonition. 
Look  at  Katyn,  look  at  what  happened 
after  Katyn,  and  look  at  the  way  the 
Communists  were  able  to  take  over  180 
million  people  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe,  and  then  look  at  what  we  found 
in  Hue. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  how  long 
America  can  remain  free,  how  long  can 
institutions  of  human  dignity  prevail  in 
our  country  if  the  Communists'  jugger- 
naut continues  to  close  in  and  In  and 
in,  as  it  is  doing  around  the  entire 
world? 

The  mass  grave  discoveries  in  Hue  are 
of  monimiental  importance.  I  am 
amazed  the  mass  media  and  instruments 
of  information  have  treated  these  dis- 
coveries with  such  meager  attention. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  further  that  so  many  of  the  younger 
generation  do  not  remember  or  have 
not  had  called  to  their  attention  in  the 
schools  of  America  the  Katyn  massacre 
and  the  facts  regarding  many  other  mass 
exterminations  of  humanity  that  the 
Communists  inflicted  upon  central  Eu- 
rope during  the  dark  days  before  World 
War  II. 

I  might  explain  why  Congress  investi- 
gated the  Katyn  massacre.  The  congres- 
sional Investigation  of  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre was  brought  about  because  for  the 
first  time  in  world  history  the  guilt  of 
an  international  crime  was  not  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  many  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world.  The  Soviet 
Union,  through  its  false  mass  propa- 
ganda, had  millions  convinced  that  Hitler 
had  committed  those  massacres  In  the 
Katyn  Forest.  They  were  committed  In 
the  winter  of  1939-40,  when  both  armies 
were  closing  in  on  Warsaw. 

When  these  massacres  were  committed, 
the  bodies  In  the  Katyn  Forest  were  not 
found  until  2  years  later. 

Immediately  Stalin  said  that  Hitler 
massacred  the  Polish  leaders  at  KatjTi. 
Hitler,  of  course,  denied  It  and  said  that 
Stalin  massacred  them.  That  is  why  this 
Congress,  through  the  pleading  of  the 
Polish  Ainerican  Congress  throughout 
the  United  States.  Insisted  that  to  settle 
the  question  for  future  history  an  inves- 
tigation should  be  made.  That  is  how  the 
Congress  became  Interested  in  investi- 
gating an  international  crime  when  one 
nation  had  accused  another  of  com- 
mitting It. 

So  we  settled  for  all  time  that  It  was 
the  Communists  who  committed  that 
crime,  although  Hitler  had  a  different 
method  of  exterminating  people  than 
Stalin  had.  There  is  no  question,  Hitler 
was  the  most  brutal  t3n-ant  of  our  time. 
Nevertheless,  the  Katjm  Forest  Massacre 
Congressional  Committee  settled  once 
and  for  all  that  it  was  the  Communists 
who  killed  the  Poles  in  the  Katyn  Forest. 
Let  me  say  something  further.  This  is 
for  so  many  of  these  agitators  In  our 
coimtry  today  who  are  so  enthusiastic 
about  letting  the  younger  folks  know 
what  a  great  millennium  they  would  have 


If  communism  takes  over.  I  might  say  It 
was  revealed  in  our  testimony  that 
among  some  of  the  mass  murders  that 
were  committed  by  the  Communists  were 
massacres  and  murders  of  some  of  their 
own  Communist  disciples  who  were  taken 
in  with  the  network  that  brought  in  these 
people  from  the  satellite  nations,  and 
they  did  not  have  any  regard  whatsoever 
for  the  agitators  who  were  preaching 
communism,  or  for  their  own  Communist 
fellow  travelers.  Some  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee, were  massacred  along  with  the  free 
victims  who  were  massacred  by  Stalin 
and  his  Communist  cohorts. 

So  I  might  state  to  some  of  the  younger 
folks  In  this  country  who  are  becoming 
enamoured  with  this  organized  Com- 
munist propaganda  in  colleges  and  other 
places,  if  the  Communists  ever  took  over 
they  also  might  be  among  those  mas- 
sacred. They  care  not  what  is  the  thought 
of  the  people  they  massacre  or  extermi- 
nate. That  was  proved  by  the  evidence 
submitted  in  our  committee,  that  some 
of  the  so-called  super-Commimist  prop- 
agandists who  happened  to  be  wedged 
in  the  mass  onslaught  lost  their  lives 
the  same  as  the  other  unfortunate  pris- 
oners in  the  Communist  prisons  and  slave 
labor  camps. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  would 
agree  that  the  Katyn  investigation,  ex- 
haustively conducted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  would  be  a  hollow  ex- 
ercise if  we  failed  to  learn  the  lesson  that 
investigation  taught  us. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  lesson  Is  this:  To- 
day, while  the  Commimist  leaders  are 
stalling  in  Paris  and  refusing  to  address 
themselves  to  the  real  issues  and  refus- 
ing to  talk  about  peace  and  refusing  to 
make  any  forward  movement,  they  are 
methodically  engaging  in  mass  execu- 
tions of  those  people  in  South  Vietnam 
who  would  constitute  resistance  to  com- 
munism if  and  when  some  rapproche- 
ment is  reached.  It  is  quite  obvious  to  us 
that  just  as  at  Katyn,  where  they 
methodically  destroyed  potential  opposi- 
tion, we  are  witnessing  in  Hue  and  the 
other  mass  graves  all  over  South  Vietnam 
an  identical  pattern.  They  are  stalling  in 
Paris  because  they  want  first  to  method- 
ically destroy  through  these  mass  ex- 
ecutions those  elements  of  resistance 
which  might  try  to  protect  the  institu- 
tions of  freedom  and  dignity  in  South 
Vietnam  when  peace  finally  comes. 

I  think  that  is  the  lesson  that  Hue 
ought  to  teach  us.  Those  who  fall  to  see 
that  lesson.  I  believe,  have  just  not  read 
the  transcript  of  Katyn.  More  impor- 
tantly, they  are  looking  at  the  world 
through  rose-colored  glasses. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Findley)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  for  yielding 
tome. 

-  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
him  for  this  timely  reminder  of  the  bar- 
baric massacres  at  Katyn  Forest.  My 
colleague,  like  I,  had  a  part  In  World 
War  n.  I  am  sure  both  of  us  were  proud 
to  have  had  that  part  and  do  look  back 


with  pride  upon  what  small  contribu- 
tions, at  least  on  my  part,  were  made  in 
that  effort  against  the  Nazi  tyranny.  My 
collesigue  and  I  do  disagree  on  what 
ought  to  be  done  In  Vietnam.  I  am  siire 
this  is  not  the  place  to  go  Into  the  bases 
for  a  disagreement.  However,  I  would 
like  to  enter  this  one  thought  here.  I  have 
always  felt  our  Government  has  under- 
taken a  very  serious  obligation  to  the 
people  of  Vietnam  who  have  fought  at 
our  side.  Should  the  day  oome  when  we 
do  disengage  and  withdraw  ovu-  forces 
from  there,  as  I  hope  we  will  soon,  I  feel 
we  must  measure  up  to  that  obligation  to 
those  people  and  invite  other  nations  to 
join  with  us  in  every  possible  resettle- 
ment of  these  people  that  can  be  under- 
taken. 

After  the  Cuban  episode  our  country 
opened  its  doors  to  refugees  from  Cuba. 
I  think  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Now  because  we  have  been  involved  in 
Vietnam  we  have  a  similar  obligation 
there.  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  would 
eliminate  or  perhaps  even  materially  re- 
duce the  possibility  of  atrocities  that 
might  follow  such  a  disengagement.  Even 
so.  we  should  do  our  best  to  provide  safety 
and  a  future  for  the  people  who  choose  to 
leave  their  homes  In  the  event  that  we 
should  extricate  ourselves  from  this  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  gentleman's  sugges- 
tion that  we  start  a  methodical  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. I  would  join  him  in  that  plea  but 
I  would  also  insist  that  the  free  world 
must  Insist  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  a  similar  withdrawal  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  from  South  Vietnam.  Pre- 
mier Thleu  has  said  South  Vietnam 
could  carry  on  with  its  own  army  of  700.- 
000  but  it  would  need  our  continued  Air 
Force  support.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  with- 
draw American  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam but  I  believe  our  offer  to  withdraw 
our  troops  if  North  Vietnam  similarly 
withdraws  its  troops  today  offers  the  best 
hope  for  disengagement. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  discovery  of 
these  mass  atrocities  against  the  Inno- 
cent citizens  of  South  Vietnam  would 
now  finally,  at  last,  shock  the  sensitivities 
of  those  of  our  allies  who  have  meekly  sat 
back  and  let  the  United  States  and  the 
handful  of  our  allies  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
including  the  South  Vietnamese,  carry 
the  full  brunt  of  the  conflict. 

The  issues  in  southeast  Asia  and  the 
issues  in  South  Vietnam  affect  the  whole 
free  world.  It  Is  Incredible  to  me  that 
those  free  world  rulers  who  espouse  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  cannot  recognize 
what  we  are  witnessing  in  South  Viet- 
nam today  is  a  repeat  performance  of 
what  we  saw  in  World  War  n  vis-a-vis 
the  captive  nations  of  Europe.  If  we  learn 
nothing  else  from  the  discovery  of  the 
mass  graves  in  Hue,  it  would  be  my  fer- 
vent prayer  that  our  allies  would  finally 
be  shocked  Into  a  realization  that  noth- 
ing has  really  changed  in  the  Communist 
world.  Mass  atrocities,  mass  murders, 
and  mass  assassinations  continue  to  be 
their  main  stock  In  trade  to  be  used 
against  anyone  or  any  nation  which 
dares  to  Interfere  with  or  interrupt  their 
plans  for  ultimate  conquest. 
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I  would  suggest  that  those  here  in  this 
country — siiicere,  honest,  patriotic  Amer- 
icans who  on  many  occasions  have  tended 
to  falter  in  I  he  fight  in  Vietnam — take  a 
look  at  thes4i  mass  atrocities.  These  were 
all  innocent  people.  These  were  citizens. 
These  were  people  who  had  no  greater 
desire  than  |to  live  and  let  live,  and  be 
free.  These  |  are  people  who  are  being 
massacred  i^  mass  numbers  in  a  most 
brutal  manher,  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  theirjbacks,  shot  through  the  head 
with  a  single  bullet,  dumped  into  mass 
graves. 

This  is  tae  true  picture  of  commu- 
nism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  my 
fellow  Amencans  who  have  a  tendency 
to  waiver  will  look  at  thi^v^iscovery  and 
then  ask  themselves:  "What  can  we  do 
as  Americans,  as  united  Amftricans,  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion?" 

Mr.  Speakfer,  I  say  that  the  course  of 
history  is  b^ng  written  in  South  Viet- 
nam-just as  it  was  in  the  Katyn  Forest. 
-  There-  is  no]  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  if  the  American  people  had  known 
the  full  facts  of  the  Katyn  Forest  mas- 
sacre the  whole  course  of  history  would 
have  been  altered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  here  at  that 
time.  Like  many  others,  I  was  in  the 
armed  services,  fighting  the  war.  We 
were  helples^  to  say  anything  at  that 
time.  But  ncfv  I  say  this:  That  so  long 
as  the  good  Lord  gives  me  the  strength 
I  shall  remaifi  in  the  well  of  this  House 
and  try  to  pjoint  out  the  true  and  full, 
ugly  consequences  of  compromise  with 
communism,  it  we  falter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pray  for  the  day  when 
peace  will  return  to  Vietnam.  I  know 
what  it  is  likfe  to  deliver  a  flag  that  has 
flown  over  tpis  Nation's  Capitol  to  a 
mother  in  my  district  who  lost  her  son 
in  Vietnam,  a.  know  the  hardships  our 
American  bojis  are  suffering  in  Vietnam. 
I  say  that  [the  tragedy  of  cur  time  is 
that  the  free  world  wants  the  United 
States  to  carry  this  burden  all  by  it- 
self. This  iij  itself  is  an  indictment 
against  the  nkivete  of  the  leaders  of  the 
world.  We  saw  those  leaders  here  earlier 
this  week.  These  are  the  men  who  have 
within  their  bower  the  ability  to  call  a 
halt  to  hostitties  in  Vietnam.  But  this 
they  have  not  chosen  to  do;  they  have 
chosen  to  stind  aside  and  watch  this 
huge  conflict  aevelop. 

It  would  be  my  fervent  prayer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  [the  discovery  of  these  mass 
graves  somehow  or  other  will  reach  the 
conscience  of  |  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
that  we  can  itand  together  united,  and 
bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 

We  can  bring  peace  very  quickly.  Right 
now  there  arfe  ships  going  into  Hanoi. 


allowed  to  proceed  for  10  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  for  this  extension  of 
time. 

So  it  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
out  of  this  discovery  the  conscience  of 
the  entire  world  can  be  suflQclently 
aroused  so  that  peace  can  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  words  on  the 
National  Archives  Building  are  very  im- 
portant. They  state  that — 

The  past  Is  prologue,  study  the  past. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  reality  for 
the  sake  of  expediency. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois  who  spoke 
a  moment  ago  says  that  he  wants  to  pull 
our  troops  out  of  Vietnam.  Of  course  we 
want  to  pull  our  troops  out.  I  want  to 
pull  the  American  troops  out.  I  want  to 
get  our  boys  back  home  just  as  quickly 
as  possible,  but  it  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take if,  for  the  second  time  in  recent  his- 
tory we,  as  a  free  people,  overlooked  and 
failed  to  understand  the  full  design  of 
the  Communists.  They  are  not  quitting. 
There  is  not  an  iota  of  proof  that  they 
are  in  any  way  quitting.  They  are  today 
holding  fast  in  Paris.  Why,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  war  could  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
in  24  hours.  What  does  the  United  States 
want  in  Vietnam?  Nothing.  Do  we  seek 
territorial  gains?  Of  course  we  do  not.  Do 
we  seek  domination  over  any  other  na- 
tion or  group  of  people?  Of  course  we  do 
not.  All  we  want  is  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  have  a  chance  to  be  masters 
of  their  own  destiny  as  free  people.  Is 
this  so  difQcult?  Is  this  so  impossible?  Is 
our  demand  so  outrageous? 

I  think  if  we  could  pull  together  the. 
resources  and  the  determination  of  the 
whole  world  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
not  going  to  surrender  South  Vietnam 
to  Communist  infamy,  this  war  could  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  very  quickly.  I  do 
not  think  the  Communists  are  made  of 
such  strength  that  they  do  not  feel  the 
impact  of  this  war.  I  think  the  Com- 
munists are  having  just  as  much  of  a 
problem  in  Hanoi  and  in  North  Vietnam 
and  that  there  is  as  much  resistance  to 
the  continuation  of  this  war  over  there 
among  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  as 
there  is  among  the  American  people  here. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  falter 
and  those  who  would  want  us  to  waiver 
and  those  who  would  suggest  that  some- 
how or  other  we  walk  away  before  the 
job  is  finished,  are  really  prolonging  this 
war  and  inadvertently  they  are  contrib- 
uting to  false  hopes  among  the  Conunu- 
nist  rulers. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  look  at 
these  mass  graves,  marshal  the  forces 
of  the  free  world  in  indignation  against 
this  form  of  genocide,  and  then  use  what- 


Many  of  our  kllles  are  continuing  to  do    ever  means  he  deems  necessary  to  bring 


business  wlthj  the  Communists  because 
the  almighty  dollar  is  more  important  to 
them  than  a  principle.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  American  people  are  asking 
more  and  morie  questions.  I  myself  ques 
tion  the  valijes  of  these  fair-weather 
allies 

The  SPEAKteR  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Dad- 
DARio).  The  ti:ne  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  expired 

of  Mr.  McCoRMACK,  and 
consent,  Mr.  Pucinski  was 


•On  request 
by  unanimous 


this  war  to  an  end  in  Vietnam. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hue  and  Katyn— 
they  constitute  a  tragic  similarity. 


VIETNAM  PERSPECTIVE:  A 
GREATER  LEGACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daddario)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edwards)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  of  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower serves  to  remind  all  America  of 
the  immense  capacity  this  man  had  for 
bringing  people  together. 

The  theme  which  consistently  runs 
through  the  many  excellent  eulogie.s  of 
the  past  few  days  is  that  Eisenhower  as 
Army  general  and  as  U.S.  President,  had 
a  great  gift  for  uniting  people,  for  cre- 
ating unity  out  of  disunity  in  the  work 
for  major  national  objectives. 

Today,  in  1969,  the  need  for  unity  in 
our  Nation  perhaps  has  never  been 
greater.  The  need  exists  in  several  arenas 
of  public  policy,  but  one  issue  is  para- 
mount, and  that  issue  is  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  conflict 
we  will  most  certainly  profit  from  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  unifying  nature  of  Mr. 
Eisenhower's  leadership  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  unity. 

We  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  conjec- 
ture that  if  Mr.  Eisenhower's  death  at 
this  time  in  history  gives  us  the  impetus 
for  a  greater  degree  of  national  unity  on 
the  Vietnam  question  then  this  could 
prove  to  be  still  another  of  his  great  serv- 
ices to  his  country  and  the  world. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  a 
greater  legacy  from  any  man. 

What  are  the  ingredients  of  unity  in 
our  considerations  of  Vietnam  today!' 

The  first  is  to  recognize  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wants  at  least 
as  much  as  any  American  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  on  March  28  said 
the  United  States  was  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate a  simultaneous  withdrawal  of 
troops  "over  a  very  short  period  of  time. " 
Can  anyone  believe  this  is  not  a  sincere 
and  valid  position  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration? 

The  second  ingredient  is  to  recognize 
that  in  the  search  to  define  what  kinds 
of  conclusions  can  be  considered  as 
"satisfactory  "  the  President  and  his  top 
policy  people  are  looking  very  carefully 
at  all  the  alternatives  open  to  them. 

The  third  ingredient  is  to  recognize 
that  private  negotiations  have  far  more 
potential  for  success  than  do  public  talks. 
This  can  be  shown  from  many  examples 
of  recent  history,  particularly  in  cases 
of  this  kind  in  which  the  adversaiy 
clearly  relies  on  influencing  public  opin- 
ion as  a  major  strategy  in  the  negotiat- 
ing process. 

The  fourth  ingredient  is  to  gain  and 
hold  a  reasonable  perspective  on  the 
total  Vietnam  situation.  This  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  accomplish.  Each  and  every 
one  of  us  has  been  bothered  by  the  lack 
of  clarity  in  assessing  the  history  of  our 
Vietnam  involvement  and  of  the  exist- 
ing situation. 

But  I  want  to  make  some  brief  com- 
ments on  this  matter  of  a  proper  per- 
spective. 

FREE    FROM    COEBCION 

For  22  years,  ever  since  World  War  U. 
our  foreign  policy  has  been  guided  in 
general  by  the  concept  which  President 
Harry  Truman  set  forth  when  he  told  a 
joint  session  of  Congress,  March  12, 1947: 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  Is  the  crea- 
tion ol  conditions  In  which  we  and  other 
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nations  wlU  be  able  to  work  out  a  way  of 
life  free  from  coercion. 

Perhaps  there  are  different  interpreta- 
tions which  might  be  attributed  to  Presi- 
dent Tnmian's  statement.  Perhaps  we 
can  say  that  conditions  have  changed  so 
that  no  President  oould  make  a  state- 
ment like  that  today  with  such  high  pub- 
lic acceptance  as  in  1947. 

However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Congress  were  in  accord  with  President 
Truman's  statement  in  1947  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  still  are. 

There  may  be  variations  in  applica- 
tion of  the  principle,  but  most  of  us  feel 
that  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs  is  such  that  when  organized 
attempts  at  mass  coercion  develop,  our 
attention  is  required,  partly  because  our 
national  security  may  be  involved,  and 
partly  because  a  degree  of  responsibility 
falls  to  us  however  much  we  may  prefer 
otherwise. 

It  is  this  feeling,  right  or  wrong,  which 
was  a  major  reason  for  our  involvement 
in  Korea,  in  the  Berlin  disputes,  in  the 
Greek  conflict,  and  in  other  situations 
of  strife. 

And  after  all  the  other  verbiage  is 
stripped  away  it  is  the  reason  why  we  be- 
came involved  in  Vietnam.  Our  effort 
In  Vietnam  was  and  still  is  motivated  in 
accord  with  what  President  Truman  said 
was  our  policy  to  create  conditions  in 
which  we  and  other  nations  would  be 
able  to  work  out  a  way  of  life  free  of  co- 
ercion. 

My  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  emphasize 
that  the  basic  reasons  for  dur  being  in 
Vietnam  were  always  valid,  given  the 
acknowledged  morality  of  and  the  na- 
tional concurrence  in  this  overall  con- 
cept. 

The  reason  I  believe  it  is  so  important 
to  make  this  point  now  is  that  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  is  being  advocated 
on  the  grounds  that  our  involvement  was 
wrongful  in  the  first  place. 

Withdrawal  is  certainly  one  of  the  al- 
ternative courses  of  action  our  Govern- 
ment must  consider  along  with  others. 
However,  to  argue  the  case  on  the 
groimds  that  our  rationale  for  being  in 
Vietnam  in  the  first  place  is  wrongful  is 
an  unnecessary  and  unfruitful  exercise. 
It  is  unnecessary  because  if  withdraw- 
al is  the  wisest  course  of  action  today  the 
best  reasons  will  have  to  be  based  not  on 
yesterday's  events  but  rather  on  what 
the  future  holds.  And  it  is  unfruitful  be- 
cause if  the  case  for  withdrawal  must 
rest  on  the  validity  of  arguments  de- 
signed to  show  U.S.  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  basically  aggressive  and  Com- 
munist policy  to  be  passive,  then  the 
case  is  very  weak. 

A  few  days  ago  a  long  statement  ap- 
peared in  the  Record  calling  for  with- 
drawal— without  including  a  word  on 
what  kind  of  withdrawal,  or  when,  or 
how,  or  from  where  besides  South  Viet- 
nam— based  wholly  on  an  effort  to  de- 
stroy the  basic  rationale  for  our  effort. 
It  alleges  that  in  Vietnam  from  the 
start  our  policy  sought  to  rely  on  power 
alone  and  not  on  law  and  reason,  that 
South  Vietnam  more  than  Hanoi  pre- 
sented obstacles  to  the  effective  func- 
tion of  the  International  Control  Com- 


mission, that  the  Vietcong  had  to  be 
excused  in  its  behavior  because  its  "only 
future  was  in  subversion,"  that  Saigon 
under  Diem  was  not  interested  in  land 
reform  while  Ho  Chi  Minh  championed 
land  reform,  and  that  Ho's  reliance  on 
Communist  China  and  Russia  was  due 
to  U.S.  policies. 

These  and  other  allegations  are  high- 
ly questionable,  at  best.  But  the  main 
point  is  that  they  are  not  relevant  to  the 
question  at  hand  and  merely  serve  to  fur- 
ther embolden  those  who.  through  mis- 
representation, seek  to  turn  public  opin- 
ion of  the  world  against  this  coimtry. 

It  is  clearly  on  record  that  the  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam  has  always, 
since  the  beginning  in  1954.  sought  to 
ertrphasize  law  and  reason  over  military 
considerations,  that  Saigon  in  1958  and 
1959  was  making  very  great  efforts  at 
land  reform,  and  that  Ho's  ties  with 
Communist  elements  in  China,  Russia 
and  France  predate  by  many  years  the 
first  U.S.  stirrings  of  interest  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Yes,  the  basic  rationale  for  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  is  very  much  in 
accord  with  principles  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  which  have  been  accepted  as  valid 
for  22  years  and  more. 

The  real  question,  however,  that  U.S. 
policy  planners  must  consider  today  is 
how  to  reconcile  the  military  realities  in 
Vietnam  with  the  changing  conditions 
of  affairs  in  Asia  and  the  world. 

We  have  assigned  to  the  military  the 
task  of  waging  a  war  in  South  Vietnam 
imder  real  limitations.  In  the  Korean 
war  we  talked  of  a  sanctuary  for  the 
enemy.  Today  in  Vietnam  the  adversary 
has  not  one  sanctuary  but  three. 

The  war  has  brought  tragedy  to  far 
too  many  Americans.  Our  Government 
must  make  a  fresh  assessment  and  de- 
termine without  commitment  to  policies 
which  have  gone  before,  what  course  of 
action  toward  peace  is  now  most  likely 
to  succeed. 

As  the  President  seeks  these  answers 
to  dlflQcult  questioris  I  believe  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  all  of  us  to  give  him  the 
imity,  the  time,  and  the  encouragement 
he  deserves. 


TRADE:    BEST  HARDWARE  IN  THE 
ARSENAL  OF  OUR  DEMOCRACY 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I 
have  long  deplored  the  failure  of  our 
country  to  fully  utilize  the  nonmilitary 
tools  which  can  lead  to  peace.  Trade  is 
the  best  hardware  in  the  arsenal  of  our 
Democracy. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  in  which 
trade  can  further  the  cause  of  peace  and 
stability  is  to  encourage  trade  relations 
with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
whose  economic  independence  is  a  source 
of  strength  which  helps  to  stabilize  these 
coimtries. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  is  cosponsored  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rettss)  to  provide 
for    trade    with    Czechoslovakia    on    a 


limited  number  of  items  to  be  negotiated 
between  our  two  nations. 

The  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  look 
toward  the  West  from  the  shadows  of 
the  East.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  trade 
initiatives  would  go  far  toward  opening 
windows  to  the  West  which  would  other- 
wise remain  sealed. 

In  this  hour  of  crisis  in  Czechoslovakia, 
I  feel  that  it  is  imperative  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  take 
some  definite  step  to  recognize  the  plea 
of  the  people  of  this  beleaguered  country 
for  some  sign  of  interest  by  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

In  a  small  way  this  bill  will  start  our 
two  nations  upon  the  very  long  road 
toward  a  better  and  more  fruitful  rela- 
tionship. The  great  traditions  of  inde- 
pendence and  justice  of  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  peoples  require  our  support  and 
friendship  under  every  circumstance  and 
especially  at  this  time. 

In  January  of  this  year  President 
Johnson  released  a  report — Future  U.S. 
Foreign  Trade  Policy.  This  thoughtful 
analysis  and  set  of  guidelines  for  the  fu- 
ture had  been  prepared  by  Ambassador 
William  Roth,  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  It  was  the 
product  of  over  a  year's  intensive  ef- 
forts by  the  man  who  was  in  the  center 
of  U.S.  trade  and  tariff  work  for  over  5 
years,  but  it  was  not  just  his  own  views 
and  crystal  gazing.  It  took  into  consid- 
eration extensive  discussions  and  com- 
ments from  a  blue-ribbon  panel  of  ad- 
visers from  industry,  commerce,  bank- 
ing, agriculture,  and  labor— people  such 
as  Fred  Borch,  David  Rockefeller. 
Charles  Shuman,  and  George  Meany.  It 
also  reflected  extensive  public  hearings 
by  the  administration  and  before  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
The  report  contains  a  series  of  bal- 
anced and  well-conceived  recommenda- 
tions, two  of  which  are  most  important 
to  my  way  of  thinking.  The  first  con- 
cerns our  trade  relations  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe,  the  second  con- 
cerns the  steps  which  must  be  taken  to 
assist  our  domestic  firms,  industries,  and 
workers  to  adjust  to  increased  world- 
wide competition. 

In  the  field  of  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe,  the  report  considers  how  to  in- 
sure that  U.S.  companies  and  workers 
get  a  fair  share  of  the  growing  markets 
of  Eastern  Europe,  the  conditions  under 
which  we  can  consider  establishing  trade 
charmels.  and  how  to  balance  all  of  this 
with  our  national  security  and  interna- 
tional policy  objectives.  The  adjustment 
proposals  in  Roth's  report  deal  with  how 
to  make  our  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram for  firms  and  groups  of  workers  a 
true  operating  program  and  also  contain 
a  set  of  proposals  for  selective  measures 
to  deal  quickly  and  effectively  with  im- 
port problems  affecting  entire  industries 
or  major  portions  of  industries.  Roth's 
report  clearly  recognizes  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  both  to  cushion  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  sharp  increases  in  imports 
and  to  find  new  ways  to  upgrade  our 
economy  and  improve  our  skills  and  out- 
put. 

The  bill  which  I  have  today  introduced 
deals  with  the  first  of  these  issues — the 
Czechoslovakian  Trade  Relations  Act  of 
1969.  The  purposes  of  this  bill  are: 
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First.  To  use  peaceful  trade  and  related 
contacts  with  Czechoslovakia  as  a  means 
of  advtincing  the  long-range  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  peace  and  freedom; 

Second.  To  promote  constructive  rela- 
tions with  Czechoslovakia,  to  contribute 
to  international  stability,  and  to  provide 
a  framework  (lelpful  to  private  U.S.  firms 
conducting  biisiness  relations  with  state 
trading  agencies  In  Czechoslovakia  by 
Instituting  reigular  government-to-gov- 
emment  negotiations  concerning  com- 
mercial and  other  matters  of  mutual 
interest;  and 

Third.  To  increase  peaceful  trade  and 
related  contacts  between  the  United 
States  and  Ckechoslovakla,  and  to  ex- 
pand markets  for  products  of  the  United 
States  in  that  icountry. 

I  recognize  that  a  simple  exchange  of 
trade  conces^ons  between  the  United 
States  and  Chechoslovakia  is  nonsense. 
The  organized  state  economy  of  Czecho- 
slovakia makps  meaningless  our  con- 
cepts of  pricei  and  tariffs.  With  this  In 
mlnq  jpy  bill  proposes  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  work  out  constructive 
"deals"  with  Czechoslovakia  in  exchange 
for  approprlalie  tariff  concessions  on  our 
part.  I  do  nJDt  propose  that  he  give 
Czechoslovakia  full  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  on  all  products  but  rather 
MFN  onilndivldual  products  in  exchange 
for  meaningf^  concessions  which  wUl 
offer  U.S.  firms  the  chance  to  sell  Amer- 
ican goods  in  llhat  country.  These  special 
deals  can  and  Jaave  been  worked  out  with 
other  countries  in  the  past.  For  example, 
when  Poland  Joined  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tarijffs  and  Trade — GATI a 

year  or  so  ado.  she  gave  very  specific 
guarantees  with  regard  to  the  volume  of 
imported  good*  she  would  purchase  every 
year.  | 

I  am  convinced  that  the  more  contacts 
we  have  with  this  country  the  more  op- 
portunities we  will  have  to  influence  its 
citizens  in  ou^  favor.  We  will  also,  by 
freeing  some  of  the  trade  pipelines,  show 
ith  them  in  their  bitter 
their  self  respect  and 
le  domination. 


that  we  side 
fight  to  maint 
be  free  of  outsl 


My  bill  wUl  liot  weaken  in  any  way  the 
existing  precajutions  against  exporting 
advanced  U.sJ  technology  or  strategic 
items.  It  contains  a  specific  provision 
that  it  in  no  I  way  may  be  deemed  to 
modify  either  ^e  Export  Control  Act  or 
I  also  provide  that  any 
the  President  may  enter 
event  be  for  more  than 
eh  time  it  must  be  fully 
it  can  be  extended.  I 
t  the  President  shall  re- 
to  the  Congress  on  all 
commercial  agreements 
enter  into. 


the  Battle  Ac 
agreement  tha 
into  shall  in  n 
3  years,  at  w 
reviewed  befo 
also  provide  t 
port   annually 
aspects  of  an 
program  he  m 


RACE  HATE 

The  SPEAKHR.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mr.  GoNZALE^)  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZAIIez.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  greater  poisdn  of  mind  and  spirit  than 
race  hate.  Ther ;  is  no  greater  evil  among 
men  than  the  rrational  antipathy  that 
is  based  In  rac4  and  race  alone.  There  is 
no  greater  Injilstice  than  to  be  labeled 


"Inferior"  or  "undeserving"  or  "sub- 
human" or  "second  class"  solely  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  descent;  and  there  is 
no  greater  evildoer  than  the  spreader 
of  race  hate.  My  colleagues  know  well 
the  number  of  times  I  have  spoken  out 
against  those  who  would  discover  some 
nonexistent  plot  among  minority  groups, 
or  those  who  automatically  assume  that 
Negroes,  or  Jews,  or  Indians,  or  Mexi- 
cans are  somehow  sinister  Influences.  My 
colleagues  know  all  too  well  the  sorrows  ; 
visited  on  this  House  and  this  Nation  ' 
because  of  the  messages  of  hate.  It  Is 
because  I  oppose  this  irrational,  this  per- 
vasive, this  debasing  hate  that  I  have 
joined  my  colleagues  against  it.  and  for 
human  decency. 

All  my  political  life  I  have  asked  only 
tha*  I  be  Judged  for  my  qualifications, 
for  my  policies,  for  my  proposals,  not  on 
what  I  am,  or  what  my  name  may  be. 
I  ask  for  every  man  that  he  be  given 
that  same  privilege.  Throughout  my 
career  I  have  been  attacked  repeatedly 
by  right-wing  extremists  because  I  stand 
for  equality  for  all  men  before  God,  be- 
fore man.  and  before  the  law.  I  have  been 
called  a  Communist,  my  life  has  been 
threatened,  I  have  been  castigated  as  a 
"nigger  lover,"  and  I  am  certain,  de- 
nounced as  a  "dirty  meskin."  I  have  been 
branded  a  Fabian  Socialist,  denounced  ad 
a  hater,  and  denigrated  as  a  wrecker  of 
stability  and  destroyer  of  harmony.  Yet, 
I  do  not  regret  it;  the  people  of  San  An- 
tonio and  Bexar  Coimty  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  they  do  not  care  what 
I  am  or  what  I  am  called,  as  long  as  I 
make  an  honest  effort  to  be  an  honest 
Representative.  My  faith  has  been  af- 
firmed time  and  again  in  the  baisic  de- 
cency and  integrity  of  the  vast  and  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  this 
land.  I  have  seen  it  proved  all  over  the 
country  that  there  is  far  more  decency 
than  indecency,  far  more  tolerance  than 
Intolerance,  and  far  more  honor  than 
dishonor.  That  has  made  it  worthwhile; 
that  has  removed  the  sting  from  the 
barbs  of  haters  both  professional  and 
amateur  alike;  and  that  has  enabled  me 
to  say  truthfully  that  the  haters  are  a 
small  and  contemptible  minority. 

Ironically.  I  now  find  myself  assaulted 
from  the  left  as  well  as  from  the  right. 
Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  now,  as  be- 
fore, that  evil  is  evil,  that  it  is  just  as 
wrong  for  a  member  of  an  ethnic  mi- 
nority to  succumb  to  hate  and  fear  as  it 
is  for  any  one  else  to  do  so.  A  racist  is 
no  good  either  to  himself  or  to  his  fellow 
man.  be  he  black,  white,  brown,  red.  or 
yellow.  I  believe  in  decency,  and  I  de- 
nounce indecency;  and  I  serve  public 
notice  that  my  policy  will  not  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  watched  with 
alarm  as  new  Mexican-American  mili- 
tant groups  have  formed,  not  because 
they  have  formed,  but  because  some  of 
them  no  matter  how  worthy  their  ideals 
may  be.  have  fallen  into  the  spell  and 
trap  of  reverse  racism.  These  few  are 
themselves  becoming  the  purveyors  of 
the  hate  they  denounce;  they  are  them- 
selves the  personification  of  the  unspeak- 
able evils  they  declaim  against;  and  they 
are  themselves  the  ultimate  tragedy  of 
racism.  If  there  can  be  no  moral  justifi- 
cation for  racial  antipathy  on  one  side, 
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neither  can  there  be  on  the  other;  yet 
tragically  these  new  racists  seem  utterly 
convinced  of  their  moral  rectitude. 

I  have  heard  and  read  and  been 
shocked  by  violent  denouncements  ol 
the  so-called  establishment  and  now  of 
gringos  and  even  of  yankee  imperial- 
ists. Whatever  the  title  may  be.  the  re- 
sult is  the  same  argiunent:  the  majority, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  American,  Is  joined  in 
a  fantastic  plot  to  subjugate  and  hold  in 
poverty  the  Mexican-American  citizen  of 
this  land.  This  new  dogma  is  just  as  fan- 
tastic as  the  old  cries  about  "Wall  Street 
imperialists  '  of  years  back,  and  as  xeno- 
phobic as  the  know-nothings  of  a  cen- 
tury gone  by.  It  is  as  evil  as  the  deadly 
hatred  of  the  Nazis,  and  as  terrible  in 
its  implications  as  the  rantings  of  dema- 
gogs warning  against  "mongrelizatlon  of 
the  races"  by  white  supremacists.  I  do 
not  know,  and  defy  anyone  to  find,  any 
one  race,  siny  one  ethnic  group  that  is 
the  personification  and  embodiment  of 
evil;  neither  do  I  know  of  any  that  is  the 
incarnation  of  good.  Neither  racism  nor 
reverse  racism  is  defensible. 

I  cannot  stand  silently  by  if  an  organi- 
zation like  the  Mexican-American  Youtli 
Organization,  or  MAYO,  as  it  is  known, 
publishes  hate  sheets  containing  state- 
inents  like: 

The  gringo  tx)ok  your  grandfather's  land, 
he  took  your  father's  Job,  and  now  he's  suck- 
ing out  your  soul.'Ther*  is  no  such  thing  as 
"mala  suerte"  (bad  luck);  there  Is  only 
males  gringos  ( bad  gringos ) . 

MAYO  styles  itself  the  embodiment  of 
good  and  the  Anglo-American  as  the  in- 
carnation of  evil.  That  is  not  merely  ri- 
diculous; it  is  drawing  fire  from  the 
deepest  wellsprings  of  hate.  The  San  An- 
tonio leader  of  MAYO,  Jose  Angel  Gu- 
tierrez, may  think  himself  something  of 
a  hero,  but  he  is.  in  fact,  only  a  benighted 
soul  if  he  believes  that  in  the  espousal  of 
hatred  he  will  find  love.  He  is  simply  de- 
luded If  he  believes  that  the  wearing  of 
fatigues  and  a  beard  makes  his  followers 
revolutionaries,  or  that  the  genius  of 
revolution  is  in  slogans. 

As  for  the  so-called  older  radicals 
who  lend  their  assent  and  even  support 
of  the  orators  of  race  and  hate,  they 
need  not  wonder  why  their  integrity  is 
questioned.  They  cannot  claim  the  sup- 
port of  all  men,  or  the  right  to  just  con- 
sideration, if  they  denounce  some  men 
irrationally;  one  cannot  espouse  evil  and 
not  expect  the  favor  to  be  returned.  One 
cannot  fan  the  flames  of  emotion,  or  turn 
on  the  streams  of  bigotry  one  moment 
and  expect  them  to  disappear  the  next. 

I  carmot  accept  the  argument  that  this 
is  an  evil  country  or  that  our  system  does 
not  work,  or  that  it  is  foolish  to  expect 
redress  of  a  just  grievance.  It  may  be 
wrong  to  expect  miracles,  but  it  is  also 
wrong  to  expect  no  progress  at  all.  I  have 
seen  too  much  proof  that  there  is  a  re.si- 
due  of  good  will  in  this  country,  tl.at 
there  is  a  determination  for  progress, 
and  I  have  seen,  taken  part  in,  and  been 
the  beneficiary  of  too  much  progress  to 
deny  its  existence,  or  to  say  that  we  are 
incapable  of  it.  I  cannot  find  evidence 
that  there  is  any  country  in  the  world 
that  matches  the  progress  of  this  one. 
For  all  our  inequity,  for  all  our  admitted 
failings,  for  all  the  urgent  unmet  needs. 


this  country  is  the  living  embodiment  of 
a  revolution  that  the  so-called  militants 
only  play  at.  They  may  proclaim  the  ro- 
mance of  heroes  dead  and  gone,  but  they 
do  not  know  what  the  realities  of  those 
men  were.  The  wearing  of  a  Zapata 
moustache  today  does  not  mean  that  his 
"pan  y  tierra"  ever  came  into  being;  and 
the  bitter  truth  is  that  the  true  revolu- 
tion is  here,  not  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
despair,  and  it  is  not  the  time  to  give  over 
to  hate:  it  is  still  the  time  for  faith.  I 
believe  that  the  majority  of  people  in  this 
land  agree  with  me.  I  take  my  stand  here, 
and  against  the  kind  of  nihilism  I  now 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  into  the 
Record: 

Words  Make  the  Hackles  Rise 

The  words  are  rough  and  tough.  At  times, 
history  and  facts  are  distorted  to  serve  a 
purpose.  Many  of  the  words  and  phrases — 
in  English  and  Spanish — are  blistering  hot, 
and  the  art  work  and  slogans  downright  in- 
flammatory. 

The  flag  of  Mexico,  the  bugle  symbol  of 
"no  quarter."  revolutionary  symbols  such  afi 
EmlUano  Zapata,  the  clenched  flst.  Eind  the 
upraised  rifle  seem  chilling. 

Words  of  hate  lashing  out  at  "blue  eyed 
whltey"  and  the  call  of  the  chlcano  to  battle 
the  gringo  makes  the  heart  pump  and  the 
hackles  rise. 

These  words,  phrases,  challenges,  facts  and 
distortions,  are  In  the  so-called  "underground 
papers"  circulating  here,  in  the  Southwest 
and  in  areas  of  heavy  Mexican-American 
population. 

Cheap  printing,  crude  illustrations — but 
they  pack  a  wallop. 

The  term  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  uses  for 
these  papers  Is  "hate  sheets." 

In  Washington  this  week,  he  said: 

"It  is  Incumbent  on  me  to  speak  up  about 
the  hate  sheets  and  literature  that  MAYO 
In  Texas  is  putting  out  both  In  Del  Rio  and 
in  San  Antonio. 

■These  sheets  reflect  the  language  of  Cas- 
tro and  incorporate  language  that  is  alien 
to  our  area  of  the  country." 

MAYO  means  Mexican -American  Youth 
Organization.  This  group  uses  the  term 
"Brown  Power"  and  members  like  to  costume 
themselves  in  brown  berets,  combat  boots, 
serapes,  rolled  blankets  slung  over  shoulder 
and  chest  in  campaign  style,  moustaches 
and-or  beards. 

There  are  four  of  these  papers  in  Texas: 
El  Deguello,  San  Antonio:  Hoy.  published  in 
the  Valley;  El  Azteca.  Klngsville;  and  La 
Revolucion.  Uvalde.  All  are  MAYO  publi- 
cations. 

An  editorial  box  in  Hoy  says  it  is  pub- 
lished by  the  South  Texas  MAYO,  of  which 
Pan  American  College  (Edinburg)  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  is  dedicated  to  unity  of  the  Mex- 
ican-American and  the  downfall  of  all  forces 
that  exploit  them. 

The  local  publication,  El  Deguello.  takes 
Its  title  from  an  ancient  bugle  battle  call 
signifying  no  quarter,  battle  to  the  death. 
Reputedly.  Gen.  Santa  Anna  ordered  this 
bugle  call  sounded  as  the  Battle  of  the  Alamo 
began. 

Copies  of  all  four  of  these  publications 
made  the  rounds  at  the  Del  Rio  demonstra- 
tion Palm  Sunday,  an  event  in  which  Mayo 
played  a  prominent  role. 

Other  similar  type  publications  in  Texas 
are  La  Justlcla  Mayorista  which  carries  a 
"San  Felipe  del  Rio"  dateline,  presumably 
meaning  Del  Rio;  El  Malcrlado. -McAUen;  El 
Yaqul  of  Houston  and  EI  Compass  of 
Houston. 

Over  the  West  are  published  La  Raza  of 
Los  Angeles.  El  Gallo.  Denver;  Carta  Editorial. 
Los    Angeles:     El    Papel.    Albuquerque:     El 


Paisano,  Tolleson.  Ariz.;  Inside-Eastslde.  Los 
Angeles;  and  Bronze.  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Outside  the  Southwest  there  are  Lado, 
published  in  Chicago,  and  La  Voz  Mexicana. 
Wautoma.  Wis. 

While  the  objective  is  unity  for  Mexican- 
Americans  to  gain  economic,  education  and 
fair  treatment  goals,  the  language  of  the 
papers  is  bellicose. 

Polarization  is  seen  in  some  of  the  state- 
ments, such  as  "Realization  by  all  Chlcanos 
that  we  cannot  fit  Into  the  Gringo  society  and 
that  we  must  not  try." 

As  El  Deguello  of  San  Antonio  declares 
in  Its  February  1969  issue  under  the  heading 
"Arriba  Raza!": 

"You  may  like  it  or  hate  it,  but  we  can  not 
remain  silent  any  longer.  There  are  things 
that  must  be  said,  problems  that  must  be 
faced,  a  community  that  must  be  changed. 
There  are  goals,  therefore,  set  up  for  this 
paper,  and  they  are : 

"  "An  end  to  white  supremacy  and  the  City 
Council  must  be  used  as  an  example. 

"  'An  end  to  economic  exploitation  of  the 
minority  groups  and  unequal  distribution  of 
the  economy. 

"  'Realization  by  all  Chlcanos  that  we  can- 
not fit  into  the  Gringo  society  and  that  we 
must  not  try. 

"  'Expyosure  of  all  those  individuals  who  op- 
pose La  Raza. 

"  'A  lot  less  asking  and  a  lot  more  demand- 
ing," " 

In  a  lead  editorial,  the  paper  explains  it  is 
named  for  the  bugle  call  ordered  by  Santa 
Anna  and  declares: 

"Just  as  that  bugle  rang  out  that  quiet 
morning,  so.  too,  must  it  ring  in  every 
Chlcano's  ears.  As  Chlcanos  we  have  given  the 
gringo  pleas,  requests,  and  even  demands.  The 
•gringo  still  refuses  to  hear  our  voices  Just 
like  Travis  did.  Obviously  gringos  didn't  learn 
much  in  120  years. 

"So  EI  Deguello  must  again  shout  out  its 
war  cry  to  all  Chlcanos  that  we  must  rise  up 
against  the  gringo  again.  He  has  had  his  last 
chance." 

The  term  "chlcano"  probably  originated  as 
a  regionalism  on  the  border.  It  refers  to  a  per- 
son of  Mexican  descent,  but  a  citizen  or  resi- 
dent on  the  northern  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
In  another  article  "Dead  End  for  Stu- 
dents," the  Implication  is  that,  regardless 
of  schooling.  Mexican- Americans  have  no  fu- 
ture. Then  it  points  out  "there's  a  movement 
afoot  going  on  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  All 
over  the  Southwest  in  the  United  States,  peo- 
ple like  you  are  realizing  that  they  can 
change  this  problem. 

"I'm  talking  about  the  Gringo.  I'm  talking 
about  blue-eyed  whltey,  with  a  hotter  car.  a 
better  education,  and  a  better  Job.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  what  was  taken  from  you  and  your 
grandfather. 

"The  Gringo  took  your  grandfather's  land, 
he  took  your  father's  Job.  and  now  he's  suck- 
ing out  your  sotU.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
'mala  suerte'  ( bad  luck ) ;  there  is  only  'malos 
gringos'  (bad  gringos).  He's  keeping  us  in 
slavery  now  through  our  Jobs,  through  the 
lousy  education  you're  getting  at  school, 
through  everything  that  affects  us." 
Then  the  article  hurls  the  challenge: 
"Only  those  Chlcanos  with  guts  will  be  the 
ones  that  get  in  the  movement,  and  if  you're 
not  man  enough  to  take  what's  yours  by 
right,  then  you  don't  have  any  business  even 
being  alive. 

"If  you  don't  want  the  same  opportunity, 
the  same  education,  the  same  respect,  then 
you're  not  for  the  movement.  If  all  you  think 
about  is  your  small  little  high  school  world, 
then  you're  not  for  the  movement. 

"If  all  you  want  is  money  out  of  this  life, 
then  Just  paint  yourself  white  and  change 
your  name — cause  you're  not  Chlcano.  Go 
back  to  sleep  or  better  yet,  go  crawl  in  a  hole 
and  die." 

Tone  of  articles  In  El  Deguello  is  parallel 
with  statements  made  in  public  Sunday  in 


Del  Rio  by  Jose  Angel  Gutierrez.  San  An- 
tonio MAYO  leader.  They  are  similar  to  other 
utterances  in  public  by  MAYO  members. 

Among  his  declarations  were  "we  have 
been  oppressed  for  too  long  and  we  will 
tangle  with  the  gringo  anywhere  he  wants 
to." 

It  was  Gonzalez'  hand  that  helped  post 
the  "Del  Rio  Manifesto"  on  the  Val  Verde 
County  Courthouse  door,  and  it  was  the  red 
and  black  MAYO  flag  that  was  hoisted  to  the 
top  of  the  coouthouse  flagpole. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio*,  for  15 
minutes,  today;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CuivER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Madden  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  during  Mr.  Pucinski's  special 
order. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  le- 
quest  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:* 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.    GOODLING. 

Ml-.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instance*. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.    WiDNALL. 

Mr.  Dellenback  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Caffery'  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Young  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberc. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Tiernan. 
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Mr.  DiGGs  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Delan^y. 

Mr.  F^QUAj  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraseii  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  OoNZAiEz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  THOMfsoN  of  New  Jersey  In  two 
Instances.      I 

Mr.  RosenIthal  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  PicKLS  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  PuLToK  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BlatnIk  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  i  i  two  instances. 
Mdcva  In  two  instances. 
PuciNSici  in  six  instances. 


Mr 
Mr 

Mr.  LECGETir 


ADJOURNMENT 
A 


BY  RESOLUTION  TO 
FTJTURE  DATE 


::apper 


Mr.  C 
that  the  Houie 

The  motion 
-    Tija. 

House   ConcuTent 
Chair  declares 
12  o'clock  noon 

Thereupon 
p.m.  > ,    pursuajnt 
Resolution 
until  Monday 
noon. 


ISl 


Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
do  now  adjourn, 
was  agreed  to. 

In  accordance  with 

Resolution   191,   the 

the  House  adjourned  until 

on  April  14  next. 

at  1  o'clock  and  4  minutes 

to   House   Concurrent 

the   House    adjourned 

April  14. 1969,  at  12  o'clock 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  claus<f  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  tablis  and  referred  as  follows: 

647.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  trans^ttlng  a  report  on  Air  Force 
military  conatnJcUon  contracts  awarded  by 
the  DepartmenI  without  formal  advertise- 
ment, for  the  ;>erlod  July  l-December  31. 
1968.  pursuant  \o  the  provisions  of  section 
804  of  Public  Lajw  90-110:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Servlci «. 

648.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, trans^ttlng  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  ascal  years  l670  and  1971  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provUlons  of  the  NaUonal 
Traffic  and  Motot  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
and  to  amend  th*  deflnitlon  of  "motor  vehicle 
equipment"  In  tae  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  A<|t  of  1966;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  an^  Foreign  Commerce. 

tom  the  Attorney  General, 
bport  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
13  cif  Public  Law  89-175;  to 
Jn  the  Judiciary. 
650    A  letter  ffom  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration  and   lfat\irallzatlon   Service,'  U.S. 
usUce.  transmitting  reports 
ieUtlons  approved  according 
rie«  third-  and  slxth-pref- 
Jon.   pursuant   to   the   pro- 
-  J  204(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and   Nationality   Act,    as   amended;    to    the 
Committee  on  thi  Judiciary. 


649.  A   letter 
transmitting  a 
visions  of  sectlot 
the  Committee 


Department  of 
concerning  visa 
certain  beneflcit 
erence  classiflcat 
visions  of  sectior 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ADAMS: 
^  to  amend  the  act,  entitled 

'An  Act  to  promdte  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  the  railroads  by  limiting 
the  hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon'", 
1907;  to  the  Committee  on 


approved  March  4, 


Interstate  and  Poi  sign  Commerce 


By  Mr.  BATES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BuRXK  of  Massachusetts) : 
H.R  9912.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  articles  Imported  Into  the 
United  States,  to  establish  a  flexible  basis  for 
the  adjustment  by  the  U.S.  economy  to  ex- 
panded trade,  and  to  afford  supplying  nations 
a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or  change  in  the 
U.S.  market;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK : 
H.R.  9013.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Youth  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rktjss,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H  R.  9914.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commls- 
slon  to  study  the  organization,  operation, 
and  management  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  and  to  recommend  changes 
necessary  or  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
governmental  efficiency  and  economy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California. 
H.R.  9915.  A  bill  to  improve  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  States  and  municipalities, 
and  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  all  levels 
of  government,  by  providing  Federal  block 
grants  for  State  and  localities  which  take 
steps  to  modernize  State  and  local  govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  9916.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  llberaUze  the 
conditions  governing  ellglbiUty  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
HJl.  9917.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  for  a  portion  of  amounts 
paid  for  certain  educational  expenses  in- 
curred at  an  InstltuUon  of  higher  learning 
or  vocational  training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  9918.   A  bUl   to  temporarily  suspend 
the  recent  increases  in  fees  for  grazing  of 
livestock  on  pubUc  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  9919.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  Uberallze  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  dlsablUty  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.R.  9920.  A  bill  to  improve  the  safety  con- 
ditions of  persons  working  in  the  coal  min- 
ing Industry  of  the  United  States;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  9921.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  9922.  A  bill  to  amend  section  252  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  provide 
that  the  President  shall   Impose  reciprocal 
ImjKjrt  restrictions  whenever  such  action  Is 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  obtain  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  nonduty  trade  restrictions 
which  are  substantially  curtailing  U.S.  ex- 
ports; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.  9923.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.R.  9924.  A  bill  to  extend  Federal  group 
life  and  health  Insurance  benefits  to  Federal 
employees  in  the  Canal  Zone  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  9925.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  maUlng 
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lists  used  to  disseminate  through  the  malli 
materials  harmful  to  persons  under  the  age 
of  19  years;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARI>S  of  California: 
H.R.  9928.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  section  753(e),  to  eUmlnate  the 
maxlmimi  and  minimum  llmltaUons  upon 
the  annual  salary  of  reporters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9927.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  pos- 
tal service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
H.R.  9928.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  dlsabUlty  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PHASER: 
H.R.  9929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon",  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R.  9930.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  .n- 
rollment  charges  for  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  9931.  A  blU  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  pos- 
tal service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
H.R.  9932.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  Unit«d 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  established  work- 
week, a  new  system  of  overtime  compensa- 
tion for  postal  field  service  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post   Office  and   Civil   Service. 

By    Mr.    PHASER     (for    himself.    .Mr. 
Long  of   Maryland,    Mr.   Hklstoski, 
Mr.  Kabth,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.   Ev.iNS  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.   Ottincer.  Mr.  Nedzi,   and 
Mr.  LowENSTEiN)  : 
H.R.  9933.    A    bill     to     provide    equitable 
treatment    to    purchasers    of    U.S.    savings 
bonds;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  9934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  or  other  articles  intended 
for  use  by  children  which  present  any  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  or  thermal  hazard:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce.  ' 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  9935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1966  to  clarify  the  exemp- 
tion   accorded   mechanics    In    certain    non- 
manufacturing  estabUshments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  G ALIFIANAKIS : 
H.R.  9936.   A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  Increase  the  per- 
centage standard  deduction  from  10  to   15 
percent,  and  to  Increase  the  celling  on  such 
deduction  to   $3,000;    to   the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
HJl.  9937.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  method 
of  computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
HJl.  9938.  A  blU  to  amend  section  521  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  exclude  from 
consideration  as  Income,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  ellglbUlty  for  pension,  all  pay- 
ments of  any  kind  or  from  any  source,  In- 
cluding salary,  retirement,  or  annuity  pay- 
ments, endowments  or  similar  Income,  which 
a  veteran  receives  or  Is  entitled  to  receive 


after  attaining  age  72;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 

Hit.  9939.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter 
mail  and  air  transportation  mailing  privil- 
eges for  certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purpKiees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Services. 

HJl.  9940.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  320  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  Increase 
the  authorization  for  that  section,  and  to 
earmark  such  increase  for  a  bridge  across 
Markland  Dam  on  the  Ohio  River;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    HOQAN    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Heckles      of      Massachusetts,      Mr. 

MONTCOMERT.       Mr.       O'KOITSKI,      Mr. 

Price  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Wiocins)  : 
H.R.  9941 .  A  bUl  to  designate  the  stadium 
constructed  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium  Act  of  1957  as  the  "Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  Memorial  Stadium";  to  th« 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  9942.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  support  orders  in  certain  State 
and  Federal  courts,  and  to  make  It  a  crime 
to  move  or  travel  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  to  avoid  compliance  with  such 
orders:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  9943.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  V  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 
H.R.  9944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant  visas  available  for  Immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  9946.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  Increase  the 
lowest  Induction  age  to  age  21;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  McMTTiT.AN: 
HJl.  9946.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  quitclaim 
retained  rights  In  certain  tracts  of  land  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Lee  County,  S.C.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MARSH: 
H.R.  9947.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MATHLAS: 
H.R.  9948.  A  bill  to  enable  honey  producers 
to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  research 
and  promotion  program  to  improve  their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  honey;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

HJl.  9949.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  9950.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  voluntary 
agricultural  organizations,  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btrnes  of  Wisconsin ) : 
HJl.  9951.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  in 
quarterly  installments  during  each  taxable 
year,  to  make  status  of  employer  depend  on 
employment  during  preceding  as  well  as  cur- 
rent taxable  year,  to  exclude  from  the  com- 
putation of  the  ezcees  the  balance  In  the  em- 


ployment security  administration  account  as 
of  the  close  of  fiscal  years  1970  through  1972. 
to  raise  the  limitation  on  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture out  of  the  employment  security  axlmln- 
Istratlon   account    by   the   amounts   so   ex- 
cluded, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MONAQAN: 
H.R.  9952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  the  establishment  of  nationally  uni- 
form minimum  standards  and  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  aid  or  assistance  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HJl.  9953.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  poultry  laying  cages;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    O'HARA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Thompson     of     New     Jersey,     Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Brade- 
\  MAS,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  William  D. 

\  Ford,  Mr.   Scheuer,  Mr.  Burton  of 

California,  Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  F>owell,  Mr.  Rsro  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Pellt,  Mr.  Gonzal^, 
Mr.  Whalen,  Mr,  Moss,  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.  DiGGS,   Mr.   Dingell,   Mr.  Farb- 

STEtN.   Mr.   COHELAN,   Mr.   CONTE,   Mr. 

DuLSKi,  and  Mr.  Halpern)  : 
H.R.  9954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  include  cer- 
tain agricultural  employees,  and  to  permit 
certain  provisions  in  agreements  between  ag- 
ricultural employers  and  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    O'HARA     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr,  Joel- 
son,  Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
St  Germain.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  Mr.   Leggett,   Mr.   Rotbal, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt)  : 
H.R.  9955.   A  bill  to  amend   the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  Include  cer- 
tain agricultural  employees,  and  to  permit 
certain  provisions  in  agreements  between  ag- 
ricultural employers  and  employees;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ry- 
an, Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Biaggi,   Mrs.    Chisholm,   Mr.   Koch, 
Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Mollohan,  and  Mr. 
Podell) : 
H.R.  9956.   A   biU   to   amend   the   National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  deflnitlon  of  "employee"  to  include  cer- 
tain agriculttiral  employees,  and  to  permit 
certain  provisions  In  agreements  between  ag- 
ricultural employers  and  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  9957.  A    bill    to    Incorporate    College 
Benefit  System  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9958.  A  bill  to  amend  section  702  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
HJl.  9959.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
who  rents  his  home  or  apartment  to  deduct 
all  or  part  of  his  rent  payments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HJl.  9960.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation   of    persons    injured    by    certain 
criminal  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  9961.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  9962,  A  bill  to  amend  section  214(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
provide  that  certain  aliens  who  apply  for  a 
visa  to  visit  the  United  States  temporarily 
for  pleasure  or  temporarily  for  business  shall 
not  be  denied  nonimmigrant  visitor  status 
by  any  consular  officer  or  immigration  officer; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9963.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  mailing 
lists  used  to  disseminate  through  the  malls 
materials  harmful  to  p>er8ons  under  the  age 
of  19  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  9964,  A  bUl,  Veterans'  Fair  Treatment 
Amendments  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RONAN: 
H.R.  9965.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unused  quota  numbers;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  9967.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83,  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
duction In  the  annuities  of  employees- or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  in 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  if  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
and  permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member  to 
designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  if  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  SISK : 
H.R.  9968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R,  9969.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in   the   postal   field   service,   and   for 
other  purjxwes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  9970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  relating  to  the  Libby  Dam, 
Mont.;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
HJl.  9971.  A    bill    to    adjust    agricultural 
production,  to  provide  a  transitional  program 
for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  9972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish 
Federal  standards  on  thermal  pollution  of 
water  which  will  apply  to  all  federally  li- 
censed activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  TAPT   (for  himself,  Mr.  Con- 
able.  Mr.  Halpern,  and  Mr.  Lujan)  : 
HJl.  9973.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with  States 
and   certain   cities   and   urban  counties;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr!  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  9974,  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
drugs  prescribed  for  diabetes,  or  for  chronic 
cardiovascular,  respiratory,  or  kidney  disease, 
among  the  medical  expenses  with  respect  to 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.    BiNGH.'.M,    Mr.    Daddario,    Mr. 
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By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.J.  Res.  634.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.J.  Res.  635.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    YATRON: 
H.J.  Res.  636.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  197.  Concurrent  resolution,  it 
is    the   sense    of    Congress    that   the   United 
States  ■►ould  begin  to  reduce  its  military  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Con.  Res.  198.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  begin  to  reduce  its 
military  Involvement  In  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.  Res.  359.  Resolution  relative  to  the  hi- 
jacking of  U.S.  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

101.  My  Mr.  OLSEN:  Joint  resoluUon  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  asking  that  Congress  en- 
act legislation  permitting  25  percent  of  the 
gross  sales  of  national  forest  products  to  be 
deposited  in  the  funds  of  the  county  where 
the  products  are  grown  to  replace  the  tax 
loss  to  the  counties  wherein  these  public 
lands  are  located;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

102.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  rela- 
tive to  Federal  funding  of  public  welfare  ex- 
penditures; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

103.  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  relative  to  changing  the  name 
of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  to  the  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  9979.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Choi  Sung 
Joo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELL  of  California : 
H.R.  9980.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Mario 
Pineda;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 
H.R.  9981.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio Racca   Plzarro;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  9982.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doo  Ok 
Kwang  and  Nam  Soon  Suh;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  9983.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rabbi 
Halm  Moshe  Groman  and  his  wife,  Berayne 
Groman,  and  their  children,  Nachman  David 
Groman,  Israel  Groman,  Abraham  Groman, 
and  Nechama  Groman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9984.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenico 
Marrone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HR.    9985.    A    bill    for    the   relief    of   Kim 
Dang  Heng;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  9986.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Orlando 
I.  Agnir;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9987.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glrolamo 
Blondo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Cacclola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.   9989.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
DeSantls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
InzlUo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchaia 
Llotta;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9992.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romolo 
Marslglla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9993.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Vitale;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 
H.R.  9994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Palazzolo  and  Mlchele  Palazzolo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  9995.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Philip 
Antoun   Morcos;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 


met 


wash  the  feet  of 
us  the  stains  of 


in 


SEl^ ATE— Thursday,  April  3,  1969 


at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
to  order  by   the  Vice 

the  Reverend  Edward 
.,  offered  the  following 


The  Senate 
and  was  calle< 
President 

The  Chaplaii 
L.  R.  Elson,  D 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  wilt  Thou  hallow  the 
memories  of  this  holy  week.  Make  us 
mindful  of  our  fallen  leaders,  of  their 
service  and  sacrifice.  But  especially  keep 
us  mindful  of  tt  ,e  One  who  went  by  way 
of  the  cross,  who  taught  us  that  'with- 
out the  sheddiiig  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission  of  si^,"  and  that  "whoever 
would  be  great^t  among  you.  must  be 
the  servant  of  al ." 

O  Thou  who  c  n  a  night  long  ago  didst 

"         "  rhy  disciples,  wash  from 

our  sin,  that  we  may  not 


salvation  is  to  be  found  for  all  men  and 
nations.  Give  journeying  mercies  to  all 
who  travel,  and  return  Thy  servants  to 
this  place  renewed  in  soul  and  mind,  the 
better  to  serve  Thee  and  this  Republic. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, April  1,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


fail  Thee  in  tl^e  hour  of  danger,  but 
true    faith    unto    life 


follow    Thee 
eternal. 

In  all  the  worship  and  praise  of  the 
coming  days  mfeke  us  to  know  where 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 


H.R.  1437.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cos- 
mlna  Rugglero; 

H.R.  1708.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Al  Bok 
Chun; 

H.R.  1721.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Hurley; 

H.R.  1939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marjorle  J.  Hottenroth; 

H.R.  1960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Santos  Gomes; 

H.R.  2275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Thomas  Cosby,  Jr.; 

HR.  2315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose- 
flna  Pollcar  Abutan  FuUar; 

HR.  2335.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
DeMonte; 

H.R.  2876.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beasley 
Engineering  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  2948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
PrescUla  Caramanzana; 

HR.3144.  An  act  for  the  tfeUef  of  Sung 
Nan  Lee; 

H.R.  3212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Ok  Ja.; 

H.R.  3379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Ic. 
Patrick  Marratto,  U.S.  Army,  retired; 

H.R.  3464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Balluardo  Frasca; 
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H.R.  3480.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  New 
Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Co.; 

H.R.  3539.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Angela  Zarbarte   Fandino; 

H.R.  3548.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Roberto  de   la   Carldad   Mlquel; 

H.R.  3990.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
E  Ward; 

H  R.  4064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana 
Mae  Yap-Dlangeo; 

H.R.  5072.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
troula  Georglades; 

H.R.  5402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zumrut 
Sooley; 

HR.6161.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christo- 
pher Sloane  (Bosmos); 

H.R.  6583.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Nursing; 

HR.  6584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Corbie 
F.  Cochran,  Jr.; 

H.R.  6896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Olga   Concepclon   Perez   de   Lanlo;    and 

H.R.  9328.  An  act  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay 
to  naval  officers,  qualified  In  submarines, 
who  have  the  current  technical  qualifica- 
tions for  duty  In  connection  with  super- 
vision, operation,  and  maintenance  of  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  plants,  who  agree  to  re- 
main In  active  submarine  service  for  one 
period  of  4  years  beyond  any  other  obligated 
active  service,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

S.  165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Basil  Row- 
land Duncan; 

S.  586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen  Van 
Hue;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  making  of  a  final  report  by  the 
Commission  To  Study  Mortgage  Interest 
Rates. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  1437.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cosmlna 
Rugglero; 

H.R.  1708.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Al  Bok 
Chun; 

H.R.  1721.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Hurley; 

H.R.  1939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marjorle  J.  Hottenroth: 

H.R.  1960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Santos  Gomes; 

H.R.  2275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Thomas  Cosby,  Junior; 

H.R.  2315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseflna 
Pollcar  Abutan  FuUar; 

H.R.  2335.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
JeMonte: 

H.R.  2876.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beasley 
Engineering  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  2948.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Prescilla  Caramanzana; 

H.R.  3144.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sung 
Nan  Lee; 

H.R.  3212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Ok 
Ja.; 

H.R.  3379.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sgt  Ic. 
Patrick  Marratto,  U.S.  Army,  (retired); 

H.R.  3464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Balluardo  Frasca; 

H.R.  3480.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  New 
Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Co.; 

H.R.  3539.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
gela Zabarte  Fandino; 

H.R.  3548.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ro- 
berto de  la  Carldad  Mlquel; 


H.R.  3990.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 

E.  Ward; 

H.R.  4064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Mae 
Yap-Dlangeo; 

H.R.  5072.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
troula  Georglades; 

H.R.  5402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zumrut 
Sooley; 

H.R.  6161.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christo- 
pher Sloane  ( Bosmos ) ; 

H.R.  6583.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Nursing; 

H.R.  6584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Corbie 

F.  Cochran,  Junior;  and 

H.R.  6896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Olga 
Concepclon  Perez  de  Lanlo;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9328.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  pay  to  naval 
officers,  qualified  In  submarines,  who  have 
the  current  technical  qualifications  for  duty 
In  connection  with  supervision,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion plants,  who  agree  to  remain  In  active 
submarine  service  for  one  period  of  4  years 
beyond  any  other  obligated  active  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

Kenneth  E.  Frlck,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Louis  O.  Alekslch,  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Montana. 

Benjamin  F.  Holman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director,  Community  Rela- 
tions Service. 

George  W.  F.  Cook,  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont. 

James  L.  Treece.  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado. 

Harold  O.  Bullis.  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  North  Dakota. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Glenn  A.  Olds,  of  New  York,  to  be  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Henry  Loomls,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


COASTAL  PLAINS  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
G.  Fred  Steele,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Coastal 
Plains  Regional  Commission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


FOUR   CORNERS   REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  reSfr  the  nomination  of 
W.  Donald  Brewer,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Four  Corners 
Regional  Commission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


OTHER  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  nominations  at  the 
desk  which  were  reported  earlier  today, 
too  late  to  be  included  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  These  nominations  were  re- 
ported unanimously  from  committee  and 
have  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

In  view  of  the  pending  recess  until 
April  14,  it  is  the  intention  to  bring  these 
nominations  up  for  confirmation  at  this 
time,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  concur- 
rence of  all  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  these  nominations  at 
this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Louis  O.  Aleksich.  of  Montana, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of 
Montana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confiimed  en  bloc. 


COMMUNITY    RELATIONS    SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Benjamin  F.  Holman.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Director,  Com- 
munity Relations  Service. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  E.  Frick.  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDEa^PT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MUSKjE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cc»nsent  that  the  President 
be  inunediatel|r  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  f  RESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  $0  ordered. 


LEGiaLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MUSK^.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


AUTHORIZAtlON  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CETVE  MESSAGES  AND  FOR  COM- 
MUTES TO  FILE  REPORTS  DUR- 

-  INO-THE  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  following  the 
completion  of  business  today  imtil  Mon- 
day, April  14.  1969,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  au|horized  on  Friday,  April 
4,  smd  on  Thursday,  April  10,  to  receive 
and  refer  manages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  sind  the  House  of 
Representative,  and  that  all  committees 
of  the  Senate  iiay  be  permitted  on  those 
days  to  file  thjeir  reports,  together  with 
any  minorlty,|  individual,  and  supple- 
mental views.  1 

The  VICE  I^RESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  sc(  ordered. 

— i 


WAR  pN  NARCOTICS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  Mr.  President,  the  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mf.  Goodell)  to  prod  the 
Federal  Government  into  a  recognition 
of  its  responsibilities  to  combat  the  in- 
creasing national  trafBc  in  narcotics  re- 
cently drew  reijognltion  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  14  a  column  by  Crosby  S. 
Noyes.  Becaus€<  I  believe  it  will  be  wide- 
spread interes^,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tn».tolumn,  "It's  High  Time 
for  Ail-Out  yfSiT  on  Narcotics."  be 
printed  at  thisj  point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  ino  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  'be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It's  High  Ti^u:  for  All-Oxjt  Wab  on 
Narcotics 


(By 
Everybody  fenojws 
Dope.  Everybody 
been  asserted. 
In   narcotics  cou|d 
the  street  crime 
But  In  spite  of 
really  trying  to 
One  of  those 
E.  Ooodell  of 
a  major  campaign 
emment    Into 
sponslbllltles 
by  Ooodell  last 
pearance  on  a 


all 


N«w 


Tile 


::rosby  S.  Noyes) 

the  chief  cause  of  crime: 
talks  about  It,  too.  It  has 
example,  that  If  the  traffic 
be  halted,  at  least  half 
In  this  country  would  stop, 
the  talk,  precious  few  are 
do  anything  about  it. 
precious  few  Is  Sen.  Charles 
York,  who  has  launched 
to  prod  the  federal  gov- 
rscognlzlng    Its    obvious   re- 
campaign  was  kicked  off 
week  with  a  television  ap- 
1 3cal  New  York  City  show. 


The  show  was  a  shocker  that  should  have 
been  seen  nationwide. 

The  shock  lay  not  In  what  the  senator 
had  to  say  about  the  relationship  between 
narcotics  and  crime.  That  was  old  stuff;  a 
recitation  of  the  dismal  facta  about  the 
multlmillion-doUar  profits,  the  agonized  en- 
slavement of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  and  the  bilUon-doUar  app>etite 
that   drives   the   victims   to   crime. 

What  most  people  don't  realize  is  Just  how 
incredibly  little  the  federal  government  Is 
doing  to  cut  off  the  Importation  of  hard 
drugs  and  to  rehabilitate  the  users. 

At  present,  according  to  Ooodell,  the  feds 
spend  $26  million  a  year  trying  to  stem  the 
flood  of  heroin,  cocaine  and  morphine — 
estimated  at  20  tons  annually — that  pours 
into  the  United  States.  This  Is  less  than  the 
United  States  spends  to  enforce  tobacco  and 
alcohol  regulations.  It  is  the  smallest  budget 
of  any  major  crime  control  effort.  The  figure 
of  $26  million  in  the  value  of  250  pounds 
of  heroin — an  amount  that  has  been  con- 
fiscated in  a  single  arreet.  It  is  less  than 
one-tenth  the  profit  that  organized  crime 
makes  out  of  importing  narcotics.  It  is  per- 
haps one-one-hundreth  of  the  sum  society 
pays  in  petty  crime  to  keep  addicts  supplied. 
And  the  result  of  this  effort,  which 
amounts  to  sending  a  troop  of  earnest  Boy 
Scout»  to  turn  back  a  tank  assault,  is  just 
about  what  might  be  expected.  About  10 
percent  of  the  hard  stuff  is  intercepted  at 
the  border. 

The  government's  record  in  rehabilitation 
is,  if  possible,  even  worse.  Uncle  Sam  lavishes 
approximately  $10  million  a  year  on  its 
treatment  facilities  In  Lexington  and  Port 
Worth.  This  is  one-quarter  of  what  New 
York  State  budgets  every  year  In  Its  effort  to 
reclaim  Its  narcotic  victims 

In  addition,  some  $4  million  a  year  of  fed-' 
eral  money  is  available  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  grants  for  addict  treatment  pro- 
grams. The  unrehabllitated  appropriate  more 
than  that  from  society  at  the  point  of  a  gun 
every  day. 

Sen.  Ooodell  also  makes  an  Interesting 
argument  that  the  ntircotics  industry  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  present  alienation 
of  the  black  community. 

Negroes  are  clearly  the  chief  victims  of  the 
vicious  crime  that  grows  out  of  the  dope 
users'  limitless  appetite.  But  their  chief  re- 
sentment Is  not  directed  at  the  human  wreck 
who  holds  the  gun  at  their  heads  and  fre- 
quently pulls  the  trigger. 

With  unassailable  logic,  the  victimized 
blacks  place  the  blame  on  the  white  overlords 
of  organized  crime  who  Import  the  hard  stuff 
and  who  make  It  their  business  to  see  that 
thousands  of  children  are  converted  every 
year  into  cash  customers.  And  their  distrust 
extends  to  the  white  "establishment"  that 
finances  Sights  to  the  moon  ^nd  spends  nert 
to  nothing  to  combat  a  chief  cause  of  crime 
in  the  streets. 

Goodell's  proposal  is  simple  and  straight- 
forward. He  would  double  the  number  of 
Investigative  agents  and  triple  the  number 
of  customs  agents.  In  addition,  he  proposes 
that  Congress  should  authorize  grants  of  up 
to  75  percent  for  states  and  cities  to  build, 
staff  and  operate  treatment  facilities  for  ad- 
dicts— treating  the  problem  as  the  disease  It 
Is  rather  than  as  a  crime.  He  would  budget  at 
least  $40  million  for  the  program. 

The  only  criticism  that  can  be  leveled 
against  the  Goodell  proposals  is  that  they  are 
too  late  and  they  may  be  too  little.  What  is 
needed  now,  before  any  more  time  is  lost.  Is 
a  declaration  of  all-out  war,  by  the  admin- 
istration and  by  Congress,  on  this  clear  and 
present  danger  to  our  society.  And  whatever 
the  cost  txims  out  to  be,  it  will  be  the  best 
Investment  the  United  States  government 
ever  made. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report   ok  Air   Force   Military    Construc- 
tion Contracts 

A  report  on  the  Air  Force  military  con- 
struction contracts  awarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  without  formal 
advertisement  for  the  period  July  1,  1968, 
through  December  31,  1968  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  AMrNOXENT  or  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safett  Act 
op  1966 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  oif  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966, 
and  to  amend  the  definition  of  "motor  vehicle 
equipment"  in  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  or  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corporation,  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  report  of  the  Corporation, 
for  the  calendar  year  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Employment  Security  Financing  Through 
Phased-Quartebly  Collections 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  collection  of  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax  In  quarterly  Installments 
during  each  taxable  year:  to  make  status  of 
employer  depend  on  employment  during  pre- 
ceding as  well  as  current  taxable  year;  to 
exclude  from  the  computation  of  the  excess 
the  balance  in  the  employment  security  ad- 
ministration account  as  of  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  years  1970  through  1972;  to  raise  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
made  available  for  expenditure  out  of  the 
emplojrment  security  administration  account 
by  the  amounts  so  excluded:  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  op 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Suspension  or  Deportation  of  Certai.v 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
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ing  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  tJhe  Judi- 
ciary. 
THIRD-  AND  Sixth-Preference  Classifica- 
tions OF  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Conmilssloner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,    transmitting,  pursuant   to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  pai>ers);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports  Concernino  Visa  Petitions 
A  report  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
pursuant  to  law,  concerning  visa  petitions 
approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
petitions  third-  and  sixth-preference  classifi- 
cation under  the  act  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Jack  W.  Herbstreit 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Jack  W.  Herbstreit  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Report  of  the  Smttrsonian  Institution 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Institution  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


come  after  the  veteran  reaches  the  age  of 
seventy-two  (72)  years. 

"Sac.  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  resolution,  after  consideration  and  en- 
rollment, be  prepared  and  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Oklahoma  Congressional  Delega- 
tion and  to  to  the  Chief  Clerks  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  24tb  day  of 
March,  1969. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,   or  presented,   and  referred  as 

indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A.  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Penance: 

"S.  Res.  25 
'.K    resolution    memorializing    Congress    to 
.amend  the  laws  of  the  land  regarding  vet- 
erans, and  directing  distribution 
"Whereas,     those    Americans     who    have 
served  their  country  through  active  duty  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
among  our  most  esteemed  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  but  for  their  steadfastness 
America  would  have  fallen,  a  victim  of  the 
oppressor's  heel;  and 

"Whereas,  these  men  deserve  special  care 
and  consideration  by  virtue  of  their  service; 
and 

"Whereas,  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  a 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  a  veteran 
must  attest  to  the  so-called  'Pauper's  Oath"; 
and 

"Whereas,  an  annual  Income  statement 
must  be  submitted  for  purposes  of  qualifica- 
tion for  a  veteran's  pension,  regardless  of  the 
age  a  veteran  attains;  and 

"Whereas,  Social  Security  and  other  Re- 
tirement Benefits  must  now  be  considered  as 
Income  for  the  purpose  of  qualification  for  a 
veteran's  pension,  regardless  of  the  age  of 
the  veteran. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-second 
Oklahoma  Legislature: 

Sec.  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  hereby  is,  memorialized  to 
amend  the  laws  of  the  land  concerning  vet- 
erans and  veterans'  affairs  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  so-called  'Pauper's  Oath"  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  entrance  by  a  veteran  into  a  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  further  requested  to  elimi- 
nate the  annual  Income  statement  when  the 
veteran  reaches  the  age  of  seventy- two  (72) 
years  and  to  exempt  Social  Security  and  other 
Retirement  Benefits  from  consideration  as  in- 


"Preaident  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  from  the  State  of  Utah; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs : 

"S.J.  Res.  21 
"A  Joint  resolution  of  the  38th  Legislature 

of  the  State  of  Utah  memorializing  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  change 

the  name  of  the  Olen  Canyon  Dam  to  the 

Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  Dam 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah : 

"Whereas,  on  March  31,  1953,  the  Interior 
Department  made  its  report  of  findings  on 
the  proposed  Upper  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project,  and 

"Whereas,  the  following  press  release  was 
issued  by  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  on 
March  20,  1954: 

"  'statement  by  the  president 

"  'The  Whtte  House. — I  have  today  ap- 
proved recommendations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 

"  'The  general  plan  upon  which  these  rec- 
ommendations are  based  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secre- 
tary's recommendations  have  been  reviewed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Legislation 
embodying  the  administration's  recommen- 
dations are  being  prepared  for  Introduction 
in  the  Congress. 

"  "This  is  a  comprehensive,  well-planned 
development  of  a  river  basin.  The  close  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation  upon  which  the  Sec- 
retary's plan  is  based  also  carries  out  this 
administration's  approach  to  water-resource 
development. 

"  'The  development  will  conserve  water, 
enabling  the  region  to  Increase  supplies  for 
municipal  uses,  industrial  development,  and 
Irrigation.  It  will  develop  much-needed  elec- 
tric power. 

"  "The  development  calls  for  sound  financ- 
ing. The  legislation  now  being  drafted  will 
set  up  a  fund  for  the  entire  project  so  that 
it  will  be  constructed  and  paid  for  as  a  basin 
program. 

"  'Construction  of  the  Echo  Park  and  Glen 
Canyon  Dams,  two  of  the  large  projects  in 
the  basin  plan.  Is  recommended.  These  dams 
are  key  units  strategically  located  to  provide 
the  necessary  storage  of  water  to  make  the 
plan  work  at  its  maximum  efficiency. 

"  'The  legislation  being  drafted  will  au- 
thorize a  number  of  projects  which  wUl  put 
to  use  the  waters  of  the  upper  Colorado.  This 
authorization  will  become  effective  following 
further  consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  of  the  relation  of  these  proj- 
ects to  the  wise  use  and  sound  development 
of  the  basin. 

"  'I  am  deferring  my  recommendation  on 
the  Shiprock  unit  of  the  Navajo  project  until 
the  Secretary  has  completed  his  study. 

"  'I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  early  con- 
sideration to  enactment  of  the  administra- 
tion's legislative  proposal.  I  firmly  believe 
development  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
Basin,  in  accordance  with  its  provisions.  Is 
in  the  national  interest." 

"Whereas,  this  was  regarded  as  a  precedent 
setting  statement  by  the  President:  A  strong 
opponent  of  the  project  wrote: 


"  TTo  one  In  Washington  seemed  to  recall 
that  a  President  ever  before  had  gone  to  such 
lengths  to  approve  a  western  reclamation 
project.  Many  presidents  had  signed  recla- 
mation bills  Into  law,  but  when.  If  ever,  had 
a  president  given  his  personal  endorsement 
to  a  single  project  with  such  unqualified 
support  and  In  such  a  public  manner?  None 
could  say.' 

"Whereas,  the  President  in  a  State  of  the 
Union  message  to  Congress  urged  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  project  and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  get  It  under  way. 

"Whereas,  fierce  opposition  to  the  project 
from  some  interests  developed  immediately 
and  continued  until  they  were  finally  de- 
feated by  the  passing  o^the  enabling  legis- 
lation in  1956.  Against  all  opposition,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  steadfastly  supported  the 
proposed  legislation  until  the  fight  for  It 
was  won.  He  approved  It  on  April  11,  1956. 
"Whereas,  President  Elsenhower's  budget 
request  for  the  project  which  was  granted 
for  the  most  part  kept  construction  going 
during  hia  two  terms  as  President. 

"Whereas,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments and  other  items  not  mentioned,  it 
appeared  that  it  was  doubtAil  that  this  giant 
reclamation  project  would  or  could  have 
been  authorized  without  the  President's 
hearty  support. 

"Whereas,  the  large  body  of  water  behind 
the  dam  has  been  named  in  honor  of  one 
of  Its  most  remarkable  pioneers,  explorer- 
scientist  John  Wesley  Powell,  who  made  a 
bold  exploration  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
area  in  1869.  This  year  a  national  centennial 
will  be  held  in  hie  honor.  It  would  seem  to 
be  highly  proper  to  name  the  dam  which 
helps  create  Lake  Powell  In  honor  of  a  dis- 
tinguished war  hero  and  leader  of  World 
War  11,  President,  and  statesman,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  help  harness  the  turbulent 
Colorado  and  put  it  to  work  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  mankind. 

"Whereas,  former  Senator  Arthur  V.  Wat- 
kins  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  all  meml>ers  of  the  legislature,  has  rec- 
ommended this  resolution. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
38th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  both 
houses  concurring  therein,  does  hereby  me- 
morialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  change  the  name  of  Olen  Canyon  Dam  to 
the  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Dam. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Utah  shall  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  the  State  of 
Utah. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Utah  at  Salt  Lake  City,  this  four- 
teenth day  of  March  1969. 

"Clyde  L.  Miller. 
"Secretary  of  State." 
A  telegram  from  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  France,  expressing  their  condolences 
on  the  death  of  General  Eisenhower,  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  89.  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  "The  New  Left"   (Rept.  No.  122); 

S.  Res.  169.  Resolution  to  print  a  report 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  entitled  "Equal  Employ- 
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the   Committee 


tlon, 
S. 


Res.    165. 


Small  Business' 
No.  125) 
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ment  Opportui  Ity  With  Regard  to  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Prsjects,"  as  a  Senate  Document 
(Rept.  No.  133) 

S.  Res.  171.  itesolutlon  to  provide  for  the 
further  printing  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Special  Comm  ttee  on  Aging  ( Rept.  No 
124) :  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concurrent  Resolution  to 
print  as  a  Senate  Document  studies  and 
hearings  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (Rept 
No.  121). 

By  Mr. 


JORqAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
Rules   and   Admlnlstra- 


on 


with  an  anendment: 


Resolution    authorizing    the 


printing  of  a  report  entitled  "Crime  Against 


as  a  Senate  document  (Rept. 


DEVELOPMEirr  IN  AGING,  1968— 
REPORT  Q] !"  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGING  (S.  Rept.  119) 

Mr.  PROXBIIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  2231  adopted  March  15,  1968. 
I  submit  a  report  from  the  Special  Com- 
mitt^-bn  Agi4g  entitled  "Developments 
in  Aging,  1968]"'  with  minority  views. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received^  and  printed. 


bills  and  joint  resolutions 
d;  troduced 

Bills  and  joiiit  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HiiNSKN: 
S.  1758.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Interstate 
System  as  the  "lllsenhower  Interstate  High- 
way System";   tc   the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  rema)  ks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
Introduced  the  a  jove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  hei  ding.) 
By  Mrs.  SWITH: 
S.  1759.  A  bill    tor  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Louis 
A.  Deering,  Unite  1  States  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jud  iciary. 
By  Mr.  sec  TT: 
S.  1760.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Ming  Sin 
Yeung:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PE.^KSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  : 
S.  1761.  A  bill    ;o  designate  the  Interstate 
System  as  the  "Elsenhower  Interstate  High- 
way System ';    to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BIB  .E : 
S.  1762.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  PlUppos  P. 
Balourdos;   to  th  t  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  SPAUCMAN: 
S.  1763.  A  bill  to  increase  certain  loan 
limitations  applic  ible  to  the  regular  business 
and  the  development  loan  programs  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banklnf  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MO^  TOYA  ffor  Mr.  Talmadce)  : 
S.  1764.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Rosalie  B. 
Bogash:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOf  TOYA : 
S.  1765.  A  bill  fo  ■  the  relief  of  Wong  To  Pan; 
to  the  Committee  sn  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MEl  CALF  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfiel))  : 
S.  1766.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  a  Judgment  reci  ivered  by  the  Confederated 
feallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Flathead 
Reservation,  Mont.,  In  paragraph  11,  Docket 
No.  50233,  U.S.  Co»  xt  of  Claims,  and  for  other 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  Eind 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lau  Chun 
Piu;  and 

S.  1768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela  Cor- 
delia Vlllamieva-O;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  1769.  A  bill  to  assist  individuals  to  ob- 
tain retirement  benefits  protected  against 
increases  In  the  cost  of  living  by  providing 
for  the  issuances  by  the  Treasury  of  a  new 
series  of  bonds  containing  adjustments,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  in  maturity  and 
redemption  values  to  compensate  for  In- 
creases In  the  cost  of  living  which  may  be 
purchased  by  individuals  and  eligible  Instl- 
tQtlons;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (by  request)  : 
S.  1770.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  travel 
expenses  of  applicants  invited  by  an  agency 
to  visit  it  In  connection  with  possible  em- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  1771.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  for  em- 
ployees  In   the  postal   field  service  who  are 
required  In  the  Interest  of  the  Government 
to    transfer   to   new   duty   stations;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   McGEE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BURDICK  I  : 

S.  1772.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  pay  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  health  Insurance  for  Federal  employees 
and  annuitants;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfHce  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1773.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  minimum  in- 
come tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1774.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful  ar- 
ticles by  protecting  the  authors  of  such  de- 
signs for  a  limited  time  against  unauthorized 
copying;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills  which  appear  under 
separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  1775.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cora  S.  Vll- 
laruel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1776.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Griffin  when  he 
introduced  the  second  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  Mr.  Pastore,  and 
Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  1777.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tereslna  Del 
Toro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HART: 
S.  1778.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Denlse  R. 
Leclere; 

S.  1779.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
Bereznickl;  and 

S.  1780.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edward  An- 
derson Mabln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  in- 
troduced the  second  above  biU,  which  appear 
tmder  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Mxtcalt,  Mr.  Schwei- 
KER,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  1781.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
clal  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduction 
In    disability    insurance    benefits    which    la 
presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual receiving  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bayh,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 

Hart,  and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 

S.  1782.  A   bill   to  amend   section   7(b)    of 

the  Small  Business  Act  to  provide  for  new 

Interest  rates  on  the  Administration's  share 

of    disaster    loans;     to    the    Committee    on 

Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appeiix 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Commission  To  Study  the  Bankruptcy  Laws 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Burdick  when  he 
introduced  the  Joint  resolution,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUSIUE: 
S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  support  of  the  Congress,  and  urging  the 
support  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
as  well  as  other  persons  and  organizations, 
both  public  and  private  tor  the  international 
biological  program;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskii  when  he 
introduced  the  above  resolution,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
S.J.  Res.  90.  To  enable  the  United  States 
to  organize  and  hold  a  Diplomatic  Confer- 
ence in  the  United  States  In  fiscal  year 
1970  to  negotiate  a  Patent  Corporation 
Treaty  and  authorize  an  appropriation  there- 
for; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbricht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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S.  1758— introduction  OF  A  BILL 
NAMING  the  interstate  SYS- 
TEM AS  THE  'EISENHOWER  IN- 
TERSTATE HIGHWAY  SYSTEM" 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
designate  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  as  the  Eisen- 
hower Interstate  System. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was  one  of 
America's  greatest  leaders.  He  was  a 
leader  in  war.  He  was  a  leader  in  peace. 

A  major  accomplishment  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  was  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
which  created  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  This  is  reason  enough  for  nam- 
ing the  Interstate  System  in  honor  of 
President  Eisenhower. 

However,  unlike  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  Office  of  Presidency.  Dwight 
Eisenhower  never  did  represent  a  district 
or  a  State  before  he  became  President. 
Instead,  he  represented  all  of  America. 
He  was  born  in  Texas;  he  grew  up  in 
Kansas.  During  his  outstanding  career, 
he  had  occasion  to  live  in  many  parts  of 
the  Nation.  He  belonged  to  no  geographic 
area. 


Therefore,  it  is  particularly  fitting  and 
proper  that  his  memorial  should  be  the 
magnificent  Interstate  Highway  System 
which  stretches  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  similar  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  other  body,  and 
I  am  honored  to  introduce  this  bill  in  the 
Senate  to  honor  the  34th  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1758)  to  designate  the  In- 
terstate System  as  the  "Elsenhower  In- 
terstate Highway  System."  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hansen,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


S.  1769— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ALLOWING  THE  TREASURY  DE- 
PARTMENT TO  ISSUE  CONSTANT 
PURCHASING  POWER  BONDS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
allowing  the  Treasury  to  issue  constant 
purchasing  power  bonds,  which  could 
be  purchased  by  individuals  and  certain 
institutional  groups  for  retirement  pur- 
poses. 

Our  senior  citizens  are  facing  a  re- 
tirement income  crisis  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  retired  workers  living  for 
longer  retirement  periods  are  discover- 
ing that  infiation  relentlessly  nibbles 
away  at  their  fixed  incomes,  until  al- 
most one-third  of  the  20  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  65  years  of  age  and  over 
find  themselves  living  in  poverty.  Con- 
scientious, thrifty  people  who  have  saved 
throughout  their  working  lives  for  a  re- 
tirement of  independence  and  dignity 
are  dismayed  by  the  realization  that 
they  may  just  as  well  have  spent  their 
income  as  they  earned  it  because  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  their  savings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  retirees 
who  have  productively  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  our  economy  throughout 
their  working  lives.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  impose  the  burden  of  inflation 
on  those  whose  income,  with  a  purchas- 
ing power  dependent  on  a  past  rather 
than  a  current  economy,  cannot  absorb 
the  shock  of  inflation. 

To  help  solve  this  monumental  prob- 
lem, I  recommend  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation allowing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  issue  a  bond  that,  if  held  to 
maturity,  would  be  redeemed  at  face 
value,  plus  any  increase  reflected  by  the 
Consumers  Price  Index  between  the 
date  of  purchase  and  the  date  of  re- 
demption. Such  securities  could  be 
bought  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $10.- 
000  in  any  1  year  or  $60,000  in  an  indi- 
vidual's lifetime.  They  would  not  be 
transferable,  would  have  a  20-yeax  ma- 
turity period,  and  would  have  to  be  held 
to  maturity  for  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment to  apply,  unless  the  holder  has 
reached  the  age  of  60,  died,  or  h&s  be- 
come disabled. 

In  my  judgment,  a  constant  purchas- 


ing power  bond  would  not  only  help  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens, but  also  contribute  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  inflation  by  drawing  millions  of 
dollars  into  savings.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  concept  as  a  means  of  coping 
with  an  increasingly  serious  domestic 
economic  problem. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  1769)  to  assist  individuals 
to  obtain  retirement  benefits  protect«d 
against  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  by 
providing  for  the  issuances  by  the  Treas- 
ury a  new  series  of  bonds  containing  ad- 
justments, under  certain  conditions,  in 
maturity  and  redemption  values  to  com- 
pensate for  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing which  may  be  purchased  by 
individuals  and  eligible  institutions,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Cannon,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  1770— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROPOSING  PAYMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN EXPENSES  RELATED  TO  RE- 
CRUITMENT OF  PROSPECTIVE 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  Federal  agencies  to  pay 
certain  expenses  related  to  recruitment 
of  prospective  Federal  employees. 

Under  existing  law.  Federal  agencies 
are  not  permitted  to  pay  any  of  the  ex- 
penses, not  even  a  hamburger,  for  a 
young  man  or  woman  whom  the  agency 
wishes  to  interview  for  a  job.  This  ob- 
viously puts  the  burden  on  the  prospec- 
tive employees  to  pay  travel  expenses, 
food,  and  lodging  when  he  comes  to 
Washington  or  some  other  city  to  inter- 
view with  an  agency.  When  the  prospec- 
tive employee  is  an  honor  graduate  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  whose  talents  are 
sought  after  by  many  employers,  the 
Government  is  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage. 

We  now  pay  salaries  which  are  com- 
parable with  private  enterprise  and  we 
have  revised  some  of  the  methods  of 
recruitment  to  make  Federal  employ- 
ment more  attractive.  This  legislation  is 
another  step  in  the  long  journey  of  re- 
cruiting and  retaining  the  best  possible 
personnel  for  the  Federal  Government. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  purpose  and  justification 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  statement  of 
purposes  and  justification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (1770)  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of 
travel  expenses  of  applicants  invited  by 
an  agency  to  visit  it  in  connection  with 
possible  employment,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McGee,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  McGee, 
follows: 


Statement    of    Purpose    and    Justification 
purpose 
To  improve  the  ability  of  Federal  agencies 
to  recruit  well-qualified  persons  in  shortage 
occupations. 

justification 

The  need  for  well-qualified  professional 
and  technical  employees  continues  at  a  high 
level  and  shows  no  sign  of  diminishing.  De- 
partment of  Labor  manpower  estimates  for 
ihe  economy  as  a  whole  predict  a  45 'r 
Increase  In  employment  in  professional  and 
technical  occupvatlons  during  the  decade  from 
1965-1975.  This  growth  has  several  major 
causes,  including  the  rapid  expansion  in  re- 
search and  development  activities,  the  tre- 
mendously rapid  Increase  in  application  of 
technological  improvements,  and  the  in- 
creasing size  and  complexity  of  business  or- 
ganizations. 

Current  Commission  projections  of  Federal 
manpower  requirements  Indicate  that  by  fis- 
cal year  1971  agency  needs  for  mathemati- 
cians, engineers,  scientists  and  medical  per- 
sonnel will  Increase  by  at  least  10^  .  Demand 
for  social  scientists  and  technicians  will  be 
equally  high.  Despite  Increased  college  en- 
rollments, and  even  with  greatly  increased 
recruiting  effort^.  It  Is  quite  likely  that  Fed- 
eral needs  for  top  fiight  scientific  and  tech- 
nical personnel  will  not  be  fully  met. 

To  Federal  recruiting  officials,  these  fore- 
casts can  only  mean  that  comj>etltion  for 
highly  trained  and  specialized  personnel  will 
remain  very  high.  Our  Federal  laboratories 
must  have  technically  trained  and  highly 
skilled  employees  If  we  are  to  be  successful 
In  such  critical  endeavors  as  medical  re- 
search, military  preparedness,  and  space 
activities. 

The  Federal  Government  should  be  able 
to  attract  Its  fair  share  of  the  best  talent 
that  our  colleges  and  universities  are  pro- 
ducing. In  occupations  in  which  there  are 
numerical  shortages,  there  often  are  even 
more  serious  shortages  of  quality.  Industry 
makes  special  efforts  to  attract  the  superior 
quality  graduate.  The  Government  as  an 
employer  must  do  all  that  It  can  to  attract 
highly  talented  men  and  women. 

Authorizing  agencies  to  pay  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  of  new  employees 
to  the  first  post  of  duty  (Public  Law  8a- 
587)  was  a  stride  forward  In  placing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  a  more  competitive  po- 
sition with  Industry.  However,  Inability  to 
pay  Interview  expenses  remains  a  serious 
obstacle.  Therefore,  major  Federal  employers 
of  scientists,  engineers  and  other  i>ersonnel 
in  short  supply  (Departments  of  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force.  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  Vet- 
erans Administration,  and  Federal  Aviation 
Agency)  have  recommended  that  legislation 
be  sought  to  authorize  payment  for  travel 
expenses  of  certain  applicants  Invited  to 
visit   the   agency   to   discuss   employment. 

Why  is  this  authority  needed? 

( 1 )  To  more  nearly  meet  competition  from 
private  industry.  Private  Industry  has  rec- 
ognized that  the  kind  of  equipment  a  man 
will  have  to  work  with,  who  his  co-workers 
will  be,  and  the  kind  of  living  conditions 
his  family  will  have  can  all  be  important 
factors  In  selling  him  on  a  particular  Job. 
Twenty-five  of  twenty-six  large  AEC  con- 
tractors pay  the  cost  of  travel  to  their  plants 
or  laboratories  in  connection  with  recruit- 
ment for  Important  pKJSltlons.  Research  and 
development  contractors  for  the  military 
serv-lces  provide  such  travel  expenses,  and 
other  private  firms  advertise  that  expenses 
of  a  visit  to  the  company  before  employment 
will  be  paid. 

A  report  of  college  placement  bureaus 
compiled  3  years  ago  Indicated  that  more 
than  SC^c  of  employers  who  recruit  on  their 
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campxisea  provl<ie  for  plant  visits  at  company 
expense.  A  1968  Prentice-Hall  survey  of  121 
companlee  founll  that  87%  of  them  pay  some 
or  all  of  an  appUcants  expenses  for  a  plant 
Interview.  Of  tiese  121  employers,  74%  pay 
all  expenses  |  (Including  transportation, 
meals,  lodging,  I  and  incidentals).  75%  pay 
for  meals,  76  7o  jjay  for  lodging  and  86%  pay 
for  transportation.  A  recent  CSC  study  of 
seven  large  prtvjate  employers  and  two  large 
public  entlUes  iievealed  that  all  nine  of  these 
pay  the  cost  of  ttransportatlon  for  plant  visits 
in  screening  candidates  for  college  level  en- 
try Jobs.  i 

(2)  To  acquaint  applicants  with  opportu- 
nities presented  by  Government  employment. 
In  addition  to  tiie  advantage  of  offering  the 
reward*  of  public  service — a  factor  which 
draws  more  yoting  people  to  the  Federal 
service  each  yea^ — Government  employment 
often  provides  unique  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities. ' 

This  is  especially  true  In  the  scientific  and 
engineering  Qeliis.  These  benefits  can  be 
made  so  much  n^ore  apparent  In  a  plant  visit 
that  they  can  often  more  than  compensate 
for  the  slightly  lower  starting  salaries  In  the 
Federal  Ooverninent.  (The  Army  Materiel 
Command  reports  a  difference  of  82.253  per 
year  atG8-5  ahd  $1,000  per  year  at  08-7 
With  tne  average  Industrial  starting  salary 
for  Bachelor  lev^l  technical  graduates  In  the 
1967  fiscal  year.) 

(3)  To  obtain^  a  greater  number  of  highly 
qualified  applicants.  The  demand  for  tech- 
nical talent  is  Such  that  the  well-quallfled 
scientist  or  engl|ie«r  often  does  not  have  to 
go  looking  for  A  Job — the  Job  goes  looking 
for  him.  Recruimng  such  a  person  often  be- 
comes a  "selling'!  Job. 

In  today's  mai'ket  most  scientists  emd  en- 
gineers will  noti  make  a  decision  on  their 
professional  car^r  without  personally  visit- 
ing the  place  if  employment.  It  Is  only 
natural  to  acceDt  an  offer  from  Industry, 
where  the  applicant  has  visited  the  plant  and 
met  the  official^.  In  preference  to  an  offer 
from  a  distant  and  unknown  Federal  labora- 
tory, even  thoufh  the  work  at  the  Federal 
agency  may  appear  to  be  more  Interesting 
and  offer  more  ch  aUenge.  Federal  laboratories, 
equipment,  and  Physical  plant  often  surpass 
the  best  In  prlvaie  Industry,  and  these  things 
can  be  a  powerful  Inducement  for  able  sci- 
entists and  engineers.  But  this  advantage  Is 
lost  unless  we  ire  able  to  bring  qualified 
persons  In  to  ses  them,  and  In  appropriate 
cases  to  pay  their  travel  expenses. 

Similarly,  appi  icants  on  civil  service  lists  of 
ellglbles  who  app  ear  to  be  well-qualified,  but 
who  are  not  aval  able  for  Interview,  are  often 
passed  over  for  persons  not  as  well-quallfled, 
but  who  were  Ini  erviewed.  Federal  employers 
also  do  not  want  to  buy  without  looking  and 
this  may  result  In  the  Federal  Government 
not  selecting  th«  best  available  person. 

It  has  been  ths  experience  of  Federal  em- 
ployers In  recent  years  that  Inability  to  pay 
these  expenses  :s  the  governing  factor  in 
numerous  decUnutlons  of  Job  offers.  To  cite  a 
few  examples: 

Navy  repKDrted  726  declinations  out  of  the 
945  offers  made  by  5  of  their  biggest  labs. 
Without  exception,  the  labs  specified  nonpay- 
ment of  preemp  oyment  Interview  expenses 
as  a  primary  reaaon  for  these  declinations. 

The  Army  Materiel  Command  reported 
that  32%  of  all 'those  Inexperienced  scien- 
tists and  englne^s  declining  Job  offers  listed 
the  lack  of  oppontunlty  to  visit  the  work  site 
at  government  eipense  as  their  main  reason 
for  declination. 

One  Air  Force  llnstallatlon  reported  losing 
an  average  of  2J>  qualified  research  people 
per  year  to  industry  because  of  the  Inability 
to  pay  expenses  fpr  a  plant  interview. 

All  Naval  retrultlng  activities — 66  in 
total — mentioneq   inability   to   pay   preem- 
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ployment  Interview  expenses  as  a  major  rea- 
son for  declinations  by  qualified  applicants 
In  shortage  categories. 

74%  of  all  Army  Materiel  Command  appli- 
cants declining  offers  reported  that  they  had 
visited  the  organization  whose  offer  they 
subsequently  accepted.  Moreover,  respond- 
ents visited  an  average  of  five  companies 
each  at  company  exp>enae. 

These  illustrations  are  Indicative  of  the 
need  for  authority  to  pay  preemployment  in- 
terview expenses  Total  figures  would  un- 
doubtedly be  much  higher.  We  can  only  con- 
clude from  such  examples  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  lost  opportunities  to  obtain 
professional  talent  of  high  quality  by  in- 
ability to  pay  interview  expenses. 

(4)  To  place  the  right  man  in  the  right 
position.  This  is  particularly  important  for 
the  higher-grade,  specialized,  research  posi- 
tions, and  is  critical  in  the  selection  of  a 
scientist  to  be  a  member  of  a  research  team 
where  the  ability  to  function  in  the  particu- 
lar working  envirorunent  is  extremely  im- 
portant. Such  interviews  enable  a  larger 
group  to  talk  to  the  candidates  and  thereby 
provide  a  broader  base  for  evaluating  per- 
sonal qualifications.  Multiple  evaluations 
may  also  result  in  consideration  for  alterna- 
tive positions  at  the  Installation. 

(5)  To  eliminate  misconceptions  which 
we  know  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  appli- 
cants concerning  Federal  employment  in  gen- 
eral or  employment  at  particular  locations. 

(6)  To  keep  turnover  at  a  minimum,  par- 
ticularly at  isolated  locations.  Despite  agency 
efforts  to  give  prospective  employees  com- 
plete and  factual  Information  about  the 
working  and  living  conditions  at  isolated 
installations,  employees  sometimes  resign 
shortly  after  reporting  for  duty.  This  is  very 
costly.  Personal  Interviews  at  the  work  site 
will  tend  to  uncover  these  sources  of  po- 
tential dissatisfaction  before  the  ap- 
pointment Is  made. 

What  are  Federal  agencies  doing  in  the  ab- 
sence of  authority  to  pay  for  interview 
expenses? 

Federal  recruiters,  when  visiting  colleges 
and  through  telephone  calls  and  correspond- 
ence, make  every  reasonable  effort  to  en- 
courage prospects  to  visit  the  work  site  at 
their  own  expense.  The  distance  involved  Is 
an  Important  factor  in  these  efforts.  Results 
are  often  disappointing. 

One  Naval  activity  reports:  "We  have  in  our 
flies  dozens  of  letters  from  applicants  who 
have  naively  requested  to  visit  the  laboratory 
at  Government  exp>ense.  They  assume  that 
this  is  standard  practice,  as  it  is  in  Industry. 
When  we  disillusioned  them,  their  candiday. 
with  rare  exception,  came  to  an  abrupt  end." 
In  the  absence  of  authority  to  pay  ex- 
penses for  preemployment  Interviews,  some 
agencies  now  conduct  essential  interviews 
near  the  applicant's  home.  Interviews  are 
conducted  by  agency  officials  who  may  be 
traveling  in  the  area  for  other  purposes  or 
who  may  be  making  the  trip  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  Interviews.  "Courtesy" 
Interviews  are  conducted  by  officials  of  a 
nearby  Installation  of  the  same  agency  as 
the  prospective  employer.  However,  both 
kinds  of  Interviews  have  serious  disadvan- 
tages. In  addition  to  the  absence  of  personal 
contact  between  employer  and  applicant: 

(1)  "Courtesy"  interviews  are  usually  not 
familiar  with  actual  working  and  living  con- 
ditions at  the  recruiting  Installation; 

(2)  Selecting  officials  are  reluctant  to  de- 
p>end  on  the  Judgment  of  a  disinterested  third 
party,  particularly  for  high-level  sp)ecialized 
positions; 

(3)  There  Is  no  opportunity  to  make  mul- 
tiple evaluations  of  a  candidate; 

(4)  Time  delays  and  some  expense  are 
encountered  In  arranging  with  third  parties 


to  conduct  interviews  and  to  furnish  resulta 
to  recruiting  Installations; 

(6)  There  are  travel  costs  for  interviewing 
officials; 

(6)  In  research  organizations  it  is  particu- 
larly desirable  that  interviews  be  conducted 
by  key  staff  members  who  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  research  programs  and  can 
discuss  them  in  terms  of  the  technical  knowi. 
edge  of  the  candidates.  When  these  key  of. 
flcialT^must  travel  extensively  to  conduct  in- 
terviews, much  of  their  time  used  for  this 
purpose  could  otherwise  have  been  profitably 
devoted  to  program  duties  at  the  work  site. 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  Fedeal 
agencies  now  authorized  to  pay  these  ex- 
penses? 

Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  pay  pre- 
employment  interview  expenses  when  con- 
sidering candidates  for  employment  to  posi- 
tions excepted  from  the  competitive  civil 
service.  The  Comptroller  General  has  niletl 
that  in  filling  excepted  positions,  where  the 
responsibility  for  determining  the  quallflca- 
tlons  of  applicants  Is  vested  in  the  agencies, 
the  payment  by  them  of  any  necessary  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  determination  la 
proper  If  funds  otherwise  are  available  there- 
for. 

Repwrts  from  the  principal  excepted  agen- 
cies authorized  paid  preemployment  travel 
show  that  this  right  has  been  used  carefully 
and  conservatively.  No  complaints  of  abuse 
have  been  made  to  the  General  Accoimtlng 
Office. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority — All  positions 
in  TVA  are  In  the  excepted  service.  TVA  pel- 
ley  Is  that  payment  for  Interview  exp>ensea 
may  be  authorized  when  deemed  by  the  di- 
vision Inciu-ring  the  expense  to  be  neces- 
sary in  the  conduct  of  official  business.  Ex- 
perience of  TVA  has  disclosed  no  applicant 
abuse  of  the  authorization  to  pay  such  ex- 
penses. In  FY  1967.  TVA  hired  175  employees 
in  shortage  categories  and  authorized  pre- 
employment  travel  for  68  applicants. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission — All  positions 
in  AEC  are  In  the  excepted  service.  AEC  re- 
ports that  the  authority  to  pay  these  expenses 
has  been  used  sparingly,  but  Its  use  has  be?n 
found  necessary  In  the  current  competitive 
market  for  "quality"  candidates.  Invitational 
travel  Is  not  considered  an  additional  cost. 
In  most  instances,  In  lieu  thereof,  AEC  would 
have  to  send  a  representative  to  Interview 
the  candidate  to  accomplish  an  adequate 
evaluation  of  his  quallflcations.  The  cost 
then  would  Include  not  only  travel  expenses 
for  AEC's  representative,  but  also  his  salary. 

In  FY  1967  AEC  hired  277  shortage  category 
employees  and  authorized  preemployment  In- 
terview exp>ense8  for  85  applicants. 

AEC  is  not  aware  of  any  abuse  on  the  part 
of  candidates,  such  as  travel  for  their  own 
pleasure  or  convenience.  Candidates  who  have 
accepted  invitational  travel  for  interview 
have  usually  accepted  offers  of  employment. 

Veterans  Administration — Physicians.  Den- 
tists, and  nurses  In  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  are  In  the  excepted  service. 

VA  uses  Its  authority  Infrequently  but  re- 
gards it  as  an  Important  recruiting  factor  in 
the  cases  where  It  is  needed.  In  FY  1967,  VA 
only  used  Its  authority  to  pay  expenses  for 
46  applicants  but  it  hired  5.195  employees 
In  shortage  categories. 

How  would  the  proposed  legislation  be 
administered? 

Regulations  governing  travel  under  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  prescribed  by 
the  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  now 
has  the  respwrislbllity  for  prescribing  other 
travel  regulations. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  already  de- 
termines thoee  positions  which  fall  Into  the 
category  of  "manpower  shortages"  for  pur- 
poses of  payment  of  travel  and  transports- 
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tlon  expenses  of  new  employees  to  first  poet 
of  duty  (Public  Law  86-587).  This  responsi- 
bility Is  not  treated  lightly.  There  is  a  de- 
tailed procedure  followed  in  making  these 
determinations  and  the  same  procedure 
ffould  be  followed  in  authorizing  payment  of 
preemployment  travel  expenses. 

Under  this  procedure  agencies  have  to 
furnish  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
advance  a  statement  showing  the  extent  of 
the  shortage  by  position  and  location.  The 
agency  Justification  must  Include  such  In- 
{ormatlon  as: 

The  total  number  of  incumbents  In  the 
agency  in  the  area  in  question; 

The  number  of  existing  and  anticipated 
vacancies  In  the  next  12  months; 

The  length  of  time  active  but  unsuccessful 
recruiting  has  been  conducted; 

The  declinations  because  of  lack  of  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  transp>ortatlon  funds; 

A  statement  on  the  extent  and  nature  of 
recruiting  efforts  and  the  results  obtained 
from  the  tise  of  paid  and  free  advertising, 
contacts  with  schools,  contacts  with  the  local 
State  Employment  Service,  etc.; 

The  extent  to  which  it  has  beien  necessary 
to  recruit  outside  of  the  area  In  which  the 
vacancy  exists; 

Information  on  internal  efforts  to  relieve 
the  shortage  such  as  job  engineering  and  up- 
grading the  skills  of  pteople  already  employed; 
The  general  quality  of  recruits  obtained 
and  the  prospects  for  obtaining  better  ones 
If  travel  costs  are  paid. 

In  evaluating  agency  requests  the  Com- 
mission lndep>endently  examines  existing 
registers  to  see  how  many  qualified  p>eople 
axe  actually  available,  and  bow  well  quail- 
fled  they  are.  As  circumstances  require,  other 
pertinent  sources  of  Information  are  checked 
tuch  as  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  and 
the  latest  literature  on  the  subject. 

Funds  to  pay  travel  costs  authorized  by 
the  draft  bill  would  be  secured  by  individ- 
ual agencies  through  their  appropriation 
requests  to  the  Congress.  Necessity  for  justl- 
Jylng  funds  to  be  used  for  this  purp>ose 
and  the  generally  limited  amounts  of  agen- 
cy travel  funds  in  relation  to  travel  needs 
will  assure  that  individual  agencies  admin- 
ister these  provisions  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  agency  and  the  Federal  Service.  The 
requirement  that  applicants  must  first  be 
Jound  qualified  by  a  civil  service  examining 
office  is  added  assurance  that  these  inter- 
views would  come  at  a  point  Just  short  of 
actual  employment  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice. 

Students  often  express  an  interest  in  the 
Federal  service  some  months  before  they 
are  scheduled  to  complete  their  education. 
The  proposed  legislation  has  been  drafted 
so  as  not  to  preclude  from  coverage  this 
very  important  group  of  applicants  who 
are  considered  "tentatively  qualified."  This 
means  they  have  taken  and  passed  any  re- 
quired test  and  have  been  rated  qualified 
tjy  an  examining  office.  To  be  fully  quali- 
fied they  only  need  to  finish  the  last  few 
Teeks  of  their  education  and  receive  their 
degree. 

These  applicants,  still  In  school,  but 
about  to  begin  their  working  careers,  com- 
prise one  of  the  Government's  most  im- 
portant recruitment  sources  for  engineer 
and  scientific  positions.  Because  of  the  in- 
anse  competition  with  Industry  recruiters 
■jt  this  particular  group  of  applicants,  it 
is  essential  that  Federal  agencies  be  able 
•■0  extend  preemployment  Interview  invlta- 
•Jons  to  the  students  some  weeks,  or  months, 
twfore  graduaUon. 

What  will  be  the  cost? 
The   estimated   6,250   payments   to   pros- 
pective employees  would  come  out  of  agency 
travel  appropriations  and  amount  to  about 
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•970,000  per  year.  The  actual  amount,  how- 
ever, would  be  controlled  by  the  Congress 
through  Its  acceptance  of  agency  requests  for 
travel  appropriations.  Present  estimates  are 
based  on  the  current  list  of  "manp>ower 
shortage"  occupations  and  agency  estimates 
of  cost  and  probably  use  of  authority  to  pay 
preemployment  interview  expenses.  These 
estimates  do  not  take  into  account  certain 
significant  savings  that  can  be  expected,  as 
for  example : 

Decreases  In  travel  expenses  of  agency  ad- 
ministrative officials  who  would  no  longer 
find  It  necessary  to  go  to  the  applicant  to 
conduct  essential  Interviews. 

Decreases  In  travel  expenses  and  loes  at 
working  time  of  key  scientists  who  would 
not  be  taken  from  their  regular  duties  to 
travel  about  the  country  conducting  inter- 
views. 

Decreases  In  turnover  (eep>eclally  at  iso- 
lated locations)  because  appUcante  will  have 
a  clearer  view  of  actual  living  and  working 
conditions  and  can  better  decide  whether  or 
not  they  wish  to  accept  the  Job  offered. 

Greater  benefits  from  the  funds  already 
spent  on  recruiting  because  many  ^pllcants, 
who  now  go  through  the  initial  interview 
stage  but  drc^  out  when  they  find  no  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  work  site  at  Govemnaent 
expense,  will  go  on  to  probable  employment. 

The  present  experience  of  the  excepted 
agencies,  TVA,  AEC,  and  VA  show  their  ex- 
penses to  be  under  our  estimate  of  about  •ISS 
per  trip.  The  average  cost  reported  for  each 
preemployment  interview  traveler  was  for 
AEC  $117.87.  for  TVA  $67.81,  and  for  VA 
3133.13.  Therefore  we  feel  our  estimate  is  a 
generous  one. 

It  is  exp)ect€d  that  costs  would  be  absorbed 
in  the  regular  travel  budgets  of  the  agen- 
cies concerned,  and  that  no  si>eclal  appropri- 
ation would  be  needed. 

The  agency's  ability  to  reimburse  an  ap- 
plicant for  his  Interview  expenses  might  well 
tip  the  scale  in  favor  of  his  accepting  a 
"manpxjwer  shortage"  category  position.  In 
this  event,  the  money  would  be  well  spent. 


Government  to  transfer  to  new  duty 
stations,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Ita 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


S.  1771— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  CERTAIN  BENEFITS 
TO  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  POSTAL 
FIELD  SERVICE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  that  the  provisions  of  law 
which  permit  a  "saved  pay  rate"  for  cer- 
tain employees  who  have  been  reduced 
in  grade  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
shall  not  be  limited  to  just  2  years  in 
the  case  of  postal  employees  in  the  rail- 
way postal  service  whose  jobs  were  abol- 
ished because  of  the  discontinuance  of 
railway  postal  service. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  vitally  im- 
portant to  former  railway  postal  clerks 
whose  pay  rates  were  preserved  for  2 
years,  but  who  now  face  a  serious  reduc- 
tion in  pay  because  the  benefits  of  the 
law  do  not  extend  past  2  years.  My  bill, 
which  received  the  very  firm  support  of 
the  Postmaster  General  in  1967,  would 
waive  the  2-year  provision  in  this  specific 
case. 

The  committee  will  schedule  early  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1771)  to  provide  benefits 
for  employees  in  the  postal  field  service 
who  are  required  In  the  Interest  of  the 


S.  1772— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  THAT  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  SHALL  PAY  ONE- 
HALF  OF  THE  COST  OF  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  FOR  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES AND  ANNUITANTS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  to  provide  that  hereafter 
the  Government  shall  pay  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  the  high  option  health  insur- 
ance plan  carried  by  Federal  employees. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  can  sched- 
ule hearings  in  the  very  near  future  to 
consider  this  legislation. 

The  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  was  a  landmark  piece  of  legisla- 
tion when  it  was  enacted  in  1959.  It  pro- 
vided the  basic  framework  for  a  hospital 
and  medical  insurance  protection  pro- 
gram applicable  to  virtually  all  Federal 
employees  without  regstrd  to  their  eco- 
nomic status  and  without  a  requirement 
that  they  pass  a  physical  examination. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  certainly  one  of  the  best  ad- 
ministered programs  in  the  Federal 
Government  today.  It  is  a  monumental 
achievement  for  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  our  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  who  devised  the  pro- 
gram. OUn  Johnston,  who  guided  it 
through  the  committee  and  the  Senate; 
Bill  Langer,  who  made  sure  that  the 
benefits  provided  would  care  for  serious 
and  lengthy  illnesses;  Dick  Neuberger, 
Prank  Carlson,  Mike  Monroney,  and 
Ralph  Yarborough,  all  of  whom  played 
a  key  part  in  its  development.   , 

One  of  the  considerations  in  mind  at 
the  time  the  program  was  developed  was 
that  rank-and-file  Federal  employees 
cannot  afford  an  expensive  health  irisur- 
ance  plan.  The  committee,  therefore, 
provided  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion would  offer  two  levels  of  benefits, 
which  have  commonly  been  known  as 
"high  option"  and  "low  option."  Wit- 
nesses before  the  committee  were  virtu- 
ally unanimous  in  their  belief  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  employees 
would  choose  "low  option"  because  of 
the  cost  involved.  Those  who  had  the 
money  could  pay  "high  option"  if  they 
would  pay  all  the  difference  between 
the  "low  option"  cost  and  the  "high 
cation"  cost. 

That  assumption  was  incorrect.  Al- 
most from  the  beginning,  employees 
chose  the  "high  option  protection."  They 
preferred  to  pay  more  in  order  to  get 
more  insurance  protection.  Today,  nearly 
90  percent  of  all  employees  covered  by 
the  program  choose  "high  option"  re- 
gardless of  the  carrier  they  select  and 
apparently  regardless  of  the  cost.  So  it 
worked  out  that  the  presumption  that 
the  Government  would  pay  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  the  insurance  provided  was 
in   error.   When   almost   aill   employees 
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covered  beha*^e  differently  than  the  way 
the  committee,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  even  the  employees  them- 
selves thought  they  would  behave,  it  is 
fair  to  say  the  program  should  be  re- 
examined. 

Prom  June  1960  until  November  1964, 
the  Oovermflent  contribution  of  $6.76 
per  month  far  self-and-family  coverage 
equalled  34.9  percent  of  the  cost  of  "high 
option,"  and  47.6  percent  of  "low  option" 
of  the  Servic^  Benefit  plan.  When  rates 
began  to  go  tup  annually  beginning  in 
November  1954,  the  Government's  con- 
tribution of  $6.76  dropped  from  34.9  per- 
cent to  28.4  percent  of  total  cost  through 
June  1966.  After  a  statutory  Increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  contribution  in  July 
1966,  the  Government's  share  rose  to  37.3 
percent,  and  then  dropped  to  a  1969  fig- 
ure of  25.2  percent.  All  of  that  is  under 
the  Service  Benefit  plan,  the  euphemistic 
title  of  the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plan. 
I  ask  imanjmous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  it  this  point  a  detailed 
analysis  of  thq  rate  history  of  the  health 
insufarice  program  prepared  by  the  Civil 
Service  Comm  ssion  which  shows  the  cost 
to  both  the  enployee  and  the  Govem- 
Dption  and  low  option  pro- 
the  beginning  until  the 
This  is  an  excellent  rate 
program. 

no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  tcj  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS  PROGRAM 
TOTAL  ESTIMATED  PREMIUMS  FOR  GOVERNMENT-WIDE  PLANS  AND  SHARE  PAID  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND   BY  THE 

EMPLOYEES,  1968-69 


1968 


1969 


Plan 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Service  benefit  plan  (BC-BS): 

Total $414,542,136 

Government  contribution 130,768,344 

Employee  contribution...' 283,773,792 

Indemnity  benefit  plan  (Aetna): 

Total 138,311,604 

Government  contribution 46,433,280 

Employee  contribution  91,878,324 

Both  Government-wide  plans: 

Total 552,853.740 

Government  contribution 177,201,624 

Employee  contribution 375,652,116 


100.00    $495,313,692 


31.55      132,150.276 
68.45      363.163,416 


100.00      179,733,972 


33.57       48,322,008 
66.43      131,411,964 


100.00      675,047,664 


32.05      180.472,284 
67.95     494,575,380 


ENROLLMENT,  DEC.  31,  1968,  BY  OPTION 


High 


Low 


ment  for  high 
tection   from 
present  time, 
history  of  the 
There  being 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS  PROGRAM 
(total  premium  rates,'  Government  contribution  rates,'  employee  contribution  rates,)  1960-69,  Government-wide  plans,  self  and  family  coverage,  by  optjon] 


Plan  and  option 


Service  Benefit  Plan  (^C/BS): 
High  option: 

Premium  rata .. 


Low  option: 

Premium  rati . 


Indemnity  Benefit  Plar 
High  option: 

Premium  rate 


Govern  mi 

Per 
Employ 


Low  option : 

Premium  rate 


Service  benefit  plan: 

Total 1.308,650 

Self  only 

Self  and  family 

Indemnity  benefit  plan: 

Total 

Self  only 

Self  and  family.. 

Both  plans: 

Total 

Self  only 

Self  and  family 


166, 864 


June 

November 

November 

November 

November 

1960- 

1961- 

1962- 

1963- 

1964- 

October 

October 

October 

October 

Deeember 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

January  July 

1%5-  1966- 

June  December 
1966  1966  1967 


1968 


J19. 37 


J19. 37 


tl9. 37 


$19. 37 


$23.83 


$23.83 


$23.83 


$28.30 


$29.46 


Governmf  nt  contribution. 

Percfcnt  of  premium. 
Employe*  contribution 

Perc  )nt  of  premium. 


$6.76 

34.9 

$12.61 

65.1 


$6.76 

34.9 

$12. 61 

65.1 


$6.76 

34.9 

$12. 61 

65.1 


$6.76 

34.9 

$12. 61 

65.1 


$6.76 

28.4 

$17.07 

71.6 


$6.76 

28.4 

$17.  07 

71.6 


$8.88 

37.3 

$14.  95 

62.7 


$8.88 

31.4 

$19.42 

68.6 


$8.88 

30.1 

$20.58 

69.9 


$14.21 


$14.21 


$14. 21 


$14.21 


$14.21 


$14.21 


$17. 76 


$17. 76 


$17.76 


Government  contribution. 

Percent  of  premium. 
Employe^  contribution... 

Percfnt  of  premium. 


$6.76 
47.6 

$7.45 
52.4 


$6.76 
47.6 

$7.45 
52.4 


$6.76 
47.6 

$7.45 
52.4 


$6.76 
47.6 

$7.45 
52.4 


$6.76 
47.6 

$7.45 
52.4 


$6.76 
47.6 

$7.45 
52.4 


$8.88 
50.0 

$8.88 
50.0 


$8.88 
50.0 

$8.88 
50.0 


$8.88 
50.0 

$8.88 
50.0 


(Aetna): 


$17.46 


$17.46 


$17.46 


$18. 98 


$23.51 


$25.91 


$25.91 


$25.91 


$29.03 


^t  contribution. 

Percfnt  of  premium. 

contribution... 

Perc^t  of  premium.. 


$6.76 

38.7 

$10. 70 

61.3 


$6.76 

38.7 

$10.70 

61.3 


$6.76 

38.7 

$10.70 

61.3 


$6.76 

35.6 

$12.22 

64.4 


$6.76 

28  8 

$16. 75 

71.2 


$6.76 

26.1 

$19.15 

73.9 


$8.88 

34.  i 

$17. 03 

65.7 


$8.88 

34.3 

$17. 03 

65.7 


$8.88 

30.6 

$20.15 

69.4 


$13.52 


$13.  52 


$13.52 


$13.  52 


$13.  52 


$13.  52 


$13. 52 


$13. 52 


$15. 16 


Governmi  nt  contribution. 

Percent  of  premium. 

Employee!  contribution 

Percwt  of  premium. 


$6.76 
50.0 
$6.76 
50.0 


$6.76 
50.0 
$6.76 
50.0 


$6.76 
50.0 
$6.76 
50.0 


$6.76 
50.0 
$6.76 
50.0 


$6.76 
50.0 
$6.76 
50.0 


$6.76 
50.0 
$6.76 
50.0 


$6.76 
50.0 
$6.76 
50.0 


$6.76 

50.0 

$6.76 

50.0 


$7.58 
50.0 
$7.58 
50.0 


>  Monthly. 

Mr.  McGEEj  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  plans,  aitd  the  statistical  evidence 
on  the  Goveitnment's  contribution  to 
these  have  no|  been  gathered.  Some  of 
the  plans  offered  by  Federal  employee 
organizations  ^re  much  broader  and  cost 
a  good  deal  mbre  than  the  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  anid  Aetna  plans.  But  in  all 
cases  the  CJovtrnment's  contribution  is 
exactly  the  same — $8.88  per  month  for 


Percent 


100. 00 


26.68 
73.32 


100.00 


26.86 
73.14 


100.00 


26.73 
73.27 


ToUl 


1,475,514 


354,313 
954  337 

44,  550 
122,314 

398.863 
1,076,651 

410,734 

132, 164 

542.838 

124,993 
285,741 

26.  553 
105.611 

151,546 
391,352 

1.719.384 

299. 028 

2,018,412 

479, 306 
1,240,078 

71,103 
227,925 

550, 409 
1,468,003 

1969 


$35.23 


$8.88 

25.2 

$26.35 

74.8 


$18.07 


$3.88 
49.1 

$9.19 
50.9 


$37.72 


$8.88 
23.5 
$28.84 
76.5 


$19.70 


$8  88 

45.1 

$10.82 

54.9 


self-and-family  protection  regardless  of 
the  plan  or  option  chosen  by  the  em- 
ployee. The  annual  premium  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Is  more  than  $675  million  for 
the  Government-wide  plans  alone.  Of 
this  amount,  the  Government  pays  $180 
million  and  the  employees  pay  $494  mil- 
lion. 

The  bin  that  I  Introduce  today  will 
provide  that  from  now  on  the  agency 


contribution  to  the  cost  of  health  insur- 
ance will  be  adjusted  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year  to  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  least  expen- 
sive Government-wide  high-option  in- 
surance plan.  This  is  a  reasonable  limi- 
tation. The  budget  people  could  esti- 
mate with  some  degree  of  accuracy  In 
advance  the  amount  of  money  necessary 
to  pay  additional  costs  arising  from  more 
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expensive  hospital  and  doctor  bills.  There 
would  be  a  celling  necessarily  Imposed 
because  the  Government  would  not  pay 
more  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  either 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  or  Aetna,  which- 
ever offered  the  least  expensive  "high 
option"  plan.  That  dollar  amount  would 
be  the  Government's  contribution  to  any 
plans  offered  locally  or  by  a  Federal 
employee  organization.  This  would  avoid 
any  "blue  sky"  competition  to  see  who 
could  offer  the  most  health  Insurance. 

We  started  well  ahead  of  the  pack  in 
1959  when  we  created  the  health  insur- 
ance plan.  Today  we  are  no  longer  out 
front.  Although  the  Federal  program  is 
broad  and  offers  some  of  the  best  health 
insurance  plans  available,  it  is  not  better 
than  some  plans  in  private  industry  and 
it  is  substantially  more  expensive  for  the 
employees  than  larger  employers  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  offer.  It  is 
time  to  catch  up. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1772)  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  pay  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  health  insurance  for  Fed- 
eral employees  and  annuitants,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McGee,  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BtJRDicK) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


S. 


1773— INTRODUCTION    OF 
SHARE  TAX  ACT 


FAIR 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 
troduce the  Fair  Share  Income  Tax  Act 
of  1969.  For  many  years  I  have  been  con- 
cerned that  our  Income  tax  laws  placed 
a  heavy  burden  on  those  of  small  and 
modest  means  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  the  more  affluent  with  special 
ways  by  which  they  can  reduce — even 
escape — their  tax  load.  These  special 
provisions  have  made  a  mockery  of  the 
proposition  that  most  citizens  thought 
had  been  built  into  oiu-  tax  structure, 
namely,  that  the  more  you  earn  the  more 
Income  tax  you  pay. 

Former  Treasury  Secretary  Joseph  W. 
Barr,  testifying  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  earlier  this  year,  made 
an  eloquent  plea  for  reforms  In  our  in- 
come tax  system  when  he  said: 

Our  Income  tax  system  needa  major  re- 
forms now,  as  a  m&tter  of  importance  and 
urgency.  That  system  essentially  depends  on 
an  accurate  self-assessment  by  taxpayers. 
This,  In  turn,  depends  on  widespread  con- 
fidence that  the  tax  laws  and  the  tax  admin- 
istration are  equitable,  and  that  everyone  Is 
paying  according  to  his  ability  to  pay. 

We  face  now  the  possibility  of  a  tai^yer 
revolt  if  we  do  not  soon  make  major  reforms 
m  our  Income  taxes.  Revolt  will  not  come 
from  the  poor  but  from  the  tens  of  mUUons 
of  middle-class  famlUee  and  individuals  with 
Incomes  of  $7,000  to  $20,000,  whose  tax  pay- 
ments now  generally  are  based  on  the  fuU 
ordinary  rates  and  who  pay  over  half  of  our 
Individual  Income  taxes. 

The  middle  classes  are  likely  to  revolt 
against  Income  taxes  not  because  of  the  level 
or  amoxmt  of  the  taxes  they  must  pay  but 
because  certain  provisions  of  the  tax  laws 
unfairly  lighten  the  burdens  of  others  who 
can  afford  to  pay.  People  are  concerned  and. 
Indeed,  angered  about  the  high-income  re- 
cipients who  pay  little  or  no  Federal  Income 
taxes.  Tot  example,  the  extreme  cases  are 
155  tax  returns  in  1967  with  adjusted  gross 
incomes  above  $200,000  on  which  no  Federal 


Income  taxes  were  paid,  including  21  incomes 
above  $1  million. 

Secretary  Barr  spoke  with  deep  con- 
viction founded  upon  his  experience  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  fiscal  officers. 
Since  the  date  of  his  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Janu- 
ary 17,  1969,  we  have  heard  and  read 
much  on  the  probabilities  of  income  tax 
reform.  A  study  is  now  being  conducted 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee which,  hopefully,  wiU  result  in 
meaningful  and  comprehensive  reform. 
We  also  hear  reports  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration may  delay  implementing 
any  tax  reforms  until  1971. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
of  the  areas  marked  out  for  reform  will 
require  additional  thorough  study  to  de- 
termine their  effect  on  the  Nation's 
economy.  However,  there  are  questions 
upon  which  we  can  all  agree  and  in  which 
reforms  should  be  implemented  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is,  I  believe,  one  of  those  upon 
which  there  can  be  a  general  agreement. 
What  I  propose  Is  that  we  insure  that 
those  best  able  to  pay  Income  taxes  do, 
in  fact,  pay  income  taxes.  This,  as  my 
bill  details,  can  be  done  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  minimum  tax.  Stated  simply, 
the  proposal  amends  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  provide  new  tax  tables  for 
those  who  under  the  existing  law,  by 
taking  advantage  of  such  provisions  as 
the  allowances  for  depletion,  deprecia- 
tion, and  capital  gains,  have  only  minl- 
mmn  tax  liability,  or  no  tax  liability  at 
all.  The  rates  would  vary  ss  they  do  now 
ranging  from  7  to  35  percent.  In  addition, 
there  Is  a  provision  for  a  minimum  cor- 
porate income  tax. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  bill  will 
not  remove  all  the  inequities  In  our  pres- 
ent tax  structure.  It  does  not  affect  sev- 
eral defects,  the  correction  of  which  I 
have  supported  in  the  past  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support.  For  Instance,  it  does  not 
ease  the  burden  of  those  with  children 
in  college,  a  matter  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  has  dealt  with  in  previous 
Congresses,  and  one  on  which  I  expect 
to  support  him  again  in  the  near  future. 
It  does  not  Increase  personal  exemptions 
from  $600;  It  does  not  exclude  as  gross 
income  the  first  $5,000  of  civil  service 
retirement;  It  does  not  provide  head-of- 
household  benefits  to  certain  single  per- 
sons; it  does  not  modify  the  oil  depletion 
Eind  capital  gains  allowances— -all  of 
these  changes  which  I  support. 

Passage  of  my  proposal,  Mr.  President, 
is  Intended  to  accomplish  one  simple  re- 
sult: to  insure  that  those  with  the  ability 
to  pay  would  in  fact  pay  their  fair  share 
of  income  taxes.  It  would  be  a  start  to- 
ward improving  and  perfecting  the  in- 
come tax  structure,  one  of  our  coimtry's 
strongest  assets.  The  other  changes 
which  I  have  cited  and  which  equity  re- 
quires should  be  incorporated  in  the 
comprehensive  reform  being  developed 
in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  adopted  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1773)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a 


minimum  Income  tax.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hart,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pe- 
nance. 


S.  1774— INTRODUCnON  OF  DESIGN 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  today  the  pro- 
posed Design  Protection  Act  of  1969.  The 
purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  provide 
effective  protection  for  original  orna- 
mental designs  from  unauthorized  copy- 
ing. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  has  been 
established  in  hearings  before  the 
Patents  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  The  legislation  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  previous  Con- 
gresses but  has  been  unsuw*feful  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  this  Con- 
gress a  numbei  of  bills  similar  to  the  one 
I  propose  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be 
favorably  considered.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  equity  of  this  proposal  will  again  re- 
sult in  favorable  action  by  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1774)  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  original  ornamental  designs 
of  useful  articles  by  protecting  the  au- 
thors of  such  designs  for  a  limited  time 
against  unauthorized  copying,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  1776— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
FOR  THE  ISSUANCE  OP  A  SPE- 
CIAL POSTAGE  STAMP  IN  THE 
HONOR  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  MAR- 
TIN  LUTHER   KING,   JR. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  issuance  of  a  special  post- 
age stamp  in  honor  of  the  life  and  serv- 
ice of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr. 

In  1811,  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 
Politics,  like  religion,  hold  up  the  torches 
of  martsTdom  to  the  reformers  of  error. 

In  1964,  Martin  Luther  King  said: 
The  Negro  is  willing  to  risk  martyrdom  in 
order  to  move  and  stir  the  social  conscience 
of  his  community  and  the  Nation. 

To  the  shock  and  sadness  of  millions, 
Martin  Luther  King's  risk  became  a  re- 
ality on  that  fateful  day  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  King  died  so  that 
others  of  his  race  might  live  In  free- 
dom. 

To  millions  of  Americans,  he  was  the 
prophet  of  the  Negroes'  quest  for  racial 
equality,  their  voice  of  anguish,  their 
champion  for  human  dignity. 

While  I  offer  this  legislation  today  to 
memorialize  this  great  civil  rights  leader, 
the  measure  of  the  man  and  his  move- 
ment is  already  memorialized  by  the  fact 
that  his  crusade  goes  on  with  a  new  sense 
of  urgency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1776)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  introduced  by  Mr.  Grutin, 
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was  received,  tead  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


S.  1779— INTHODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
FOR  RELIBP  OP  BOGDAN  BEREZ- 
NICKI 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
Introduce  graats  authority  to  the  Por- 
eign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  to 
reopen  the  claiim  of  Bogdan  Bereznlckl 
for  compensaiion  for  family  property 
confiscated  In  Poland  during  World  War 
n.  This  leglslfiltion  is  necessary  to  right 
the  wrong  he  suffered  as  a  result  of  an 
incorrect  ruling  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  for  which  there  is 
now  no  adminlBtrative  remedy. 

Mr.  BereznlQki  first  approached  me  in 
early  May  1961  for  help  in  appealing  the 
decision  of  thf  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  that  he  had  forfeited 
his  citizenship !  by  his  service  in  the  Pol- 
ish Anny.  On  (he  basis  of  the  Immlgra- 
ticm  Service  niiling,  the  Foreign  Claims 
Serttlement  Commission  was  forced  to 
deny  his  claim, 

A  series  of  court  and  administrative 
decisions  relati|ig  to  the  supposed  forfeit- 
ure of  his  citizenship  led  to  a  ruling  that 
Mr.  Bereznicld  !had,  in  fact,  continuously 
been  a  citizen  i  from  the  date  of  loss  as 
required  by  thf  Claims  Commission,  but 
by  this  time  thfe  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission had  expired  and  it  was  unable 
to  consider  thl^  new  evidence. 

While  the  l^l  does  not  presume  to 
judge  the  meilits  of  the  claim,  it  does 
anviction  that  equity  re- 
llfelong  citizen  have  the 
tion  under  the  law  as  had 
fho  were  unaffected  by  an 
^on  by  their  Government. 
3IDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bUl  IS.  l|779)  for  the  relief  of  Bog- 
dan  Bereznickil  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart, 
was  received,  rtad  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  thej  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


emphasize  my 
quires  that  thi^ 
same  considers 
other  citizens 
erroneous  decia 
The  VICE  Pi 


S.  1781— INTRJODUCnON  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ALLOW  DISABLED  WORKERS 
TO  RECEIvt  BOTH  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY BENEFITS  AND  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  RANDOtPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  repeal  section  224  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  This  legislation  will  correct  a 
serious  inequity  resulting  from  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  the  amendments 
of  1965.  Sectiott  224  provides  for  reduc- 
tion in  social  security  insurance  bene- 
fits payable  toj  a  disabled  worker  and 
his  family  who,  are  receiving  workmen's 
compensation.  Presently,  this  restriction 
applies  if  the  tjotal  monthly  benefits  of 
the  two  prograpis  exceed  80  percent  of 
his  average  current  earnings  before  he 
became  disableq. 

The  unfairness  of  this  provision  is 
further  compounded  by  Its  application 
only  to  those  persons  who  become  eligi- 
ble for  disability  insurance  benefits  after 
December  31,  1965.  It  does  not  apply  to 
those  who  wer«  already  receiving  these 
benefits. 

As  of  December  1967,  9,965  disabled 


worker  families,  involving  a  total  of 
29,796  beneficiaries,  were  affected  by  this 
section  of  the  act.  The  average  monthly 
reduction  in  social  security  benefits  for 
a  disabled  worker  with  no  dependents 
was  $53.57.  The  reduction  for  a  worker 
with  one  or  more  dependents  was  $158.42. 
In  some  cases  a  worker's  social  security 
benefits  have  been  totally  eliminated  due 
to  receipt  of  worknren's  compensation. 

The  total  nimiber  of  persons  subjected 
to  the  workmen's  compensation  offset 
provision  may  not  be  large.  However,  the 
effect  of  this  reduction  of  a  beneficiary's 
monthly  pajmient  is  significant. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  provision 
places  an  unjust  burden  upon  our  work- 
men  injured  on  the  job  and  their  fami- 
lies. These  workers  have  encountered  a 
serious  financial  setback  by  loss  of  their 
ability  to  participate  fully  in  the  em- 
ployment market  and,  therefore,  loss  of 
potential  income. 

It  Is  possible  that  In  some  cases  bene- 
ficiaries may  receive  excessive  benefits 
if  this  section  is  repealed.  But  this  would 
be  preferable  to  the  continuation  of  a 
policy  that  resiilts  in  insufficient  pay- 
ments  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
as  cosponsors  of  this  measure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF) ,  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  1781)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
reduction  in  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits which  is  presently  required  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  receiving  work- 
men's compensation  benefits,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Randolph  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  88— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  CREATE  A  COMMIS- 
SION TO  STUDY  THE  BANK- 
RUPTCY LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  legislation  creating  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States.  A  similar  measure.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  100,  passed  the  Senate 
in  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, but  too  late  for  the  other  body  to 
act. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  envi- 
sioned by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  100 
was  to  "study,  analyze,  evaluate,  and 
recommend  changes  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  in  order  for  such  act  to  reflect  and 
adequately  meet  the  demand  of  present 
technical,  financial,  and  commercial  ac- 
tivities." E^very  witness  testifying  on  the 
proposal  indicated  the  overwhelming 
need  for  such  a  study. 

The  amazing  1,000  percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  bankruptcies  during  the 
past  20  years  and  the  jimip  in  consumer 
credit  from  about  $7  billion  in  1939  to 
about  $100  billion  today  demands  that  we 


give  our  full  attention  to  the  continuing 
validity  of  our  Bankruptcy  Act,  which 
has  not  been  significsmtly  updated  for  30 
years.  As  chairman  of  the  special  Bank- 
ruptcy Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  will  make  every  effort  to 
bring  this  proposal  to  the  full  Commit- 
tee at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  88  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  88)  to 
create  a  commission  to  study  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  of  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Burdick.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rss.  88 

Whereas  the  niimber  of  bankruptcies  in 
the  United  States  has  Increased  more  than 
1,000  per  centum  annually  In  the  \ast 
tventy  years:  and 

Whereas  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
referees  In  bankruptcy  have  problems  aris- 
ing In  their  administration  of  the  existing 
Bankruptcy  Act  and  have  made  suggestions 
for  substantial  Improvement  in  that  Act; 
and 

Whereas  the  technical  aspects  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  are  Interwoven  with  the  rapid 
expansion  of  credit  which  has  reached  pro- 
portions far  beyond  anything  previously  ex- 
perienced by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  there  appears  to  be  little  experi- 
ence or  understanding  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  commercial  community  of 
the  Nation  in  evaluating  the  ;peed  to  update 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  Bankruptcy  .Act 
and  the  financial  policies  pursued  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  commercial 
community:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  Is  hereby  established  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  of  the  United  States  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "(Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  study,  analyze, 
evaluate,  and  recommend  changes  to  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  Unitod 
States",  approved  July  1,  1898  (30  Stat.  544), 
as  amended  (title  11,  United  States  Code),  in 
order  for  such  Act  to  reflect  and  adequately 
meet  the  demands  of  present  technical,  fi- 
nancial, and  commercial  activities.  The  Com- 
mission's study,  analysis,  and  evaluation  shall 
Include  a  consideration  of  the  basic  philoso- 
phy of  bankruptcy,  the  causes  of  bankrtiptcy, 
the  possible  alternatives  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  bankruptcy  administration,  and  all 
other  matters  which  the  Commission  shall 
deem  relevant. 

(c)  TTie  Commission  shall  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  its  activities,  including 
its  recommendations,  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  report,  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  members  appointed 
as  follows : 

( 1 )  three  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  designated  as  Chairman  by  the  President 
and  two  of  whom  shall  be  active  practitioners 
in  the  field  of  bankruptcy  law; 
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(2)  two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate; 

(3)  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and 

(4)  two  active  full-time  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quonmi. 

(c)  A  vacancy  In  the  CommlMlon  shall 
not  affect  its  powers.  Any  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  m  the  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(d)  Referees  in  bankruptcy  and  any  other 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  who 
are  members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation.  Each 
member  from  private  life  shall  receive  9100 
per  diem  for  each  day  (Including  travel 
time)  during  which  he  Is  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission.  All  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensatloa 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Such  appointments  shEill  be  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  tJie 
competitive  service,  and  such  compensation 
shall  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provl- 
Elons  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and   General   Schedule  pay  rates. 

Sec  4.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
joint  resolution,  the  Commission  shall  have 
the  authority,  within  the  limits  of  available 
appropriations — 

(1)  to  obtain  any  research  or  other  as- 
sistance it  deems  necessary; 

(2)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary  governing  the 
manner  of  Its  operatljns  and  Its  organiza- 
tion and  personnel; 

(3)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements, or  modifications  thereof,  and 
such  contracts  or  other  arrangements  or 
modifications  thereof  may  be  entered  Into 
without  legal  consideration,  without  per- 
formance or  other  bonds,  and  without  re- 
gard to  section  3700  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended   (41  U.S.C.  5); 

(4)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  it  deems  necessary  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C. 
529): 

( 5)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimbiu-se  them  for  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(6)  to  acquire  by  lease,  loan,  gift,  be- 
quest, or  devise,  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of 
by  sale,  lease,  or  loan,  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds  necessary  for  or  resulting 
from  the  exercise  of  authority  under  this 
joint  resolution. 

Sec.  5.  Any  office,  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  executive  or  judicial 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  such  advice,  information, 
and  records  as  the  Commission  may  require 
for  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  joint  resolution. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  89— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION IN  SUPPORT  OF  AN  INTER- 
NATIONAL BIOLOGICAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  preserve  and  enhance  the 


quality  of  the  environment  are  seriously 
hindered  by  our  lack  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  natural 
system — the  ecosystem — of  which  man  is 
a  part,  and  the  effects  of  man's  massive 
alterations  of  that  system. 

Some  say  that  environmental  degrada- 
tion is  the  price  of  prosperity,  but  I  con- 
tend that  environmental  quality  and  eco- 
nomic affluence  are  both  possible.  Indeed, 
the  latter  is  impossible  without  the 
former.  Our  current  dilemma  results 
from  our  ignorance  of  the  interrelation- 
ship between  man  and  his  environment. 

A  significant  program,  designed  to  pro- 
vide information  about  man  and  his  en- 
vironment, is  the  international  biologi- 
cal program — IBP.  Today,  the  IBP  pools 
the  activities  and  talents  of  some  2,000 
international  scientists  from  53  coun- 
tries who  are  concerned  enough  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  global  research  effort.  It  is 
an  effort  dedicated  to  the  important  task 
of  acquiring  vitally  needed  knowledge 
about  the  systems  which  support  life,  and 
where  polluted  degrade  the  quality  of 
life. 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  offer  to- 
day on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
BoGcs,  Cooper,  Dole,  Eagleton,  Harris, 
MoNTOYA,  and  Nelson,  supports  the  U.S. 
participation  in  the  international  biolog- 
ical program  through  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  U.S.  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  IBP,  and  the  Inter-Agency 
Coordinating  Committee.  Working  to- 
gether, these  agencies  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  planning,  coordinating,  and 
carrsring  out  this  program  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  joint  resolution  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received,  and  by  imanl- 
mous  consent,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  89)  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  the  Congress,  and 
urging  the  support  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  well  as  other  per- 
sons and  organizations,  both  public  and 
private  for  the  international  biological 
program,  introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  by  imani- 
mous  consent  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.J.  Res.   89 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the 
International  biological  program,  which  was 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Scientific  Unions  and  the 
International  Union  of  Biological  Sciences 
and  Is  sponsored  in  the  United  States  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering,  deals  with 
one  of  the  most  crucial  situations  to  face 
this  or  any  other  civilization — the  immediate 
or  near  potential  of  mankind  to  damage,  pos- 
sibly beyond  repair,  the  earth's  ecological  sys- 
tem on  which  aU  life  depends.  The  Congress 
further  finds  and  declares  that  the  Interna- 
tional  biological  program  provides  an   Im- 


mediate and  effective  means  available  of 
meeting  this  situation,  through  its  stated  ob- 
jectives of  Increased  study  and  research  re- 
lated to  biological  productivity  and  human 
welfare  in  a  changing  world  environment. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  commends  and 
endorses  the  international  biological  program 
and  expresses  its  support  of  the  United 
States  National  Committee  and  the  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Committee  which  to- 
gether have  the  responsibility  for  planning, 
coordinating,  and  carrying  out  the  program 
in  the  United  States. 

(c)  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem, 
the  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the  pro- 
vision by  the  United  States  of  adequate  fi- 
nancial and  other  support  for  the  interna- 
tional biological  program  is  a  matter  of  first 
priority. 

Sec.  2.  (a)^  The  Congress  calls  upon  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  other 
persons  and  organizations,  both  public  and 
private,  to  support  and  cooperate  fully  with 
the  International  biological  program  and  the 
activities  and  goals  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Committee  and  the  Interagency  Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

(b)  For  this  purpose,  the  Congress  author- 
izes and  requests  all  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  having  functions  or  objectives 
which  coincide  with  or  are  related  to  those 
of  the  International  biological  program  to 
obligate  or  make  appropriate  transfers  of 
funds  to  the  program  from  moneys  available 
for  such  functions  or  objectives  and  provide 
such  other  support  as  may  be  appropriate. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  90— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  ENABLE  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  ORGANIZE  AND  HOLD 
A  DIPLOMATIC  CONFERENCE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  FISCAL 
YEAR  1970  TO  NEGOTIATE  A  PAT- 
ENT COOPERATION  TREATY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  organize  and  hold  a  dip- 
lomatic conference  in  the  United  States 
in  fiscal  year  1970  to  negotiate  a  Patent 
Cooperation  Treaty. 

The  proposed  joint  resolution  has  been 
requested  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  (ilongresslonal  Relations  and 
I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  resolution  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  resolution,  as  well  as  any  sug- 
gested amendments  to  it,  when  the  mat- 
ter is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
posed resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  together  with  the  let- 
ters from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  dated  January  16  and  March  17. 
1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  and  letters  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  90)  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  organize  and 
hold  a  Diplomatic  Conference  in  the  U.S. 
fiscal  year  1970  to  negotiate  a  Patent 
Cooperation  Treaty  and  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation therefor,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fulbright,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Por*lgn  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  90 
Whereas  all  dountrles  Issuing  patents,  and 
especially  couatrles  such  as  the  United 
States  having  »n  examination  system,  deal 
with  large  and  constantly  growing  numbers 
of  patent  appllqatlons  of  increasing  complex- 
ity: and 

Whereas  In  af  y  one  country  a  considerable 
number  of  patent  applications  duplicate  or 
substantially  duplicate  applications  relating 
to  the  same  ln|ventlons  In  other  countries, 
thereby  Increasing  further  the  volume  of 
applications  to  be  processed;   and 

Whereas  a  resolution  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  duplications  In  filings  and  ex- 
amination woulb  result  In  more  economical, 
quicker,  and  more  effective  protection  for 
Inventions  throughout  the  world  thus  bene- 
fiting InventorsJ  the  general  public  and  gov- 
ernments; and  j 

Whereas  a  treaty  for  International  patent 
cooperation  providing  a  central  filing,  search 
and  examination  system  should  provide  a 
practicable  meaiia  of  resolving  the  difficul- 
ties arising  out  of  the  duplications  In  the 
fllln|_"and  exac^lnatlon  of  patent  appllca- 
tlons;"and 

Whereas  governments  concerned  with  In- 
ternational patent  problems  have  spent  a 
number  of  ye&ri  In  consultation  and  In  the 
development  of  a  draft  treaty  for  Interna- 
tional patent  cooperation  to  alleviate  these 
problems:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Stat  e  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. In  consul  lAtlon  with  other  concerned 
de|>artments  an  1  agencies,  are  authorized 
to  take  all  neceisary  steps  to  organize  and 
hold  a  diplomatic  conference  to  negotiate  a 
Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  In  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia  In  fiscal  year  1970. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized   to  be  appro, 
prlated  to  the  teo^rtment  of  State,  out  of 
any   money   In   the  Treasury   not   otherwise 
appropriated,  a  lum  not  to  exceed  $175,000 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses 
Incident  to  organizing  and  holding  such  an 
International      c  inference.      Funds      appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall 
be  available  for  ( xpenses  incurred  on  behalf 
of  the  United  SUtes  as  host  government.  In- 
cluding  without    limitation    personal    serv- 
ices without  regard  to  clvU  service  and  clas- 
sification  laws,   (xcept   that   no   salary   rate 
shall  exceed  the  naxlmiim  rate  payable  un- 
der  section   5332   of   title   5,    United   States 
Code;    employment   of   aliens,    printing   and 
binding  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law;    travel  expenses  without  re- 
gard to  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
RegulaUona  and   to   the  rates  of  per  diem 
allowances   In   lUu   of   subsistence   expenses 
under  section  57117  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code:   rent  or  lease  of  faclUUes  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbli,  or  elsewhere  by  contract 
or  otherwise;    hlie  of  passenger  motor   ve- 
hicles; and  official  functions  and  courtesies. 
Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Comme:ce,  or  either  of  them,  are 
authorized  to  accept  and  use  contributions 
of    funds,    proper  ;y,    services,    and    facilities 
for   the   purpose    )f  organizing  and   holding 
such   an  International   conference.  For  the 
purpose  of  Pedeml  income,  estate,  and  gift 
taxes,  any  gin,  devise,  or  bequest  accepted 
by  the  Secretary  cf  State  or  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  authority  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed   to  be  a  gift,  devise,  or  bequest 
to  or  for  the  use  c  f  the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  4.  The  heat  of  any  department,  agen- 
cy, or  establishment  of  the  United  Sutes  Is 
authorized  on  n  quest,  to  assist  with  or 
without  reimburs.  (ment  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Dejartment  of  Commerce  in 
carrying  out  the  functions  herein  authorized 
including  the  furnishing  of  personnel  and 
facilities. 
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The  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Fm- 
BRiGHT,  follow: 

March  17,  1969. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBBIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Chakman:  With  my  letter  of 
January  16,  1969  to  the  Vice-President  I  sub- 
mitted a  proposed  Joint  Resolution  which 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  organize 
and  hold  a  Diplomatic  Conference  In  the 
United  States  In  fiscal  year  1970  to  nego- 
tiate a  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty,  which 
was  referred  to  your  Committee  on  January 
17,  1969. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  favor- 
ably reviewed  by  the  Department  of  State  In 
the  light  of  the  policies  of  the  present  Admln- 
IfltraOon.  It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  If 
this  matter  would  be  given  early  and  favor- 
able consideration. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  this  Administration's  program,  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
letter  reaffirming  our  support  for  the  pro- 
posed Joint  Resolution. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  January  16, 1969. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  I^resident:  I  submit  here- 
with a  proposed  Joint  Resolution  which 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  organize 
and  hold  a  Diplomatic  Conference  In  the 
United  States  In  fiscal  year  1970  to  nego- 
tiate a  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty,  and 
which  further  provides  for  an  appropriation 
authorization  to  the  Department  of  State 
for  expenses  incident  to  organizing  and 
holding    the    Conference. 

There  is  widespread  recognition  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad  that  a  world-wide 
multilateral  effort  Is  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  pressing  back-log  problem  of  examin- 
ing patent  offices  such  as  the  United  States, 
and  to  alleviate  the  financial  and  legal  bur- 
dens Imposed  on  American  patent  appli- 
cants who  wish  to  file  abroad  in  several 
countries.  Quicker  and  lower-cost  patent 
protection  for  American  nationals  is  vital 
to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  im- 
port.int  export  markets  for  many  U.S.  prod- 
ucts. 

The  proposed  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty 
would  have  substantial  benefits  for  patent 
applicants  as  well  as  patent  offices.  It  would 
be  the  first  slgmflcant  world-wide  step  to- 
ward International  patent  cooperation  to 
deal  with  pressing  patent  problems.  If  the 
negotiation  of  such  a  Convention  Is  suc- 
cessful. It  would,  of  course,  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent  In  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  procedure. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  request  dur- 
ing the  present  session. 

A  similar  communication  is  being  sent 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Department  was  advised  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  on  January  15,  1969 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program  there  Is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress for  its  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name 


of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  309)  to  provide  for 
improved  employee-management  rela- 
tions in  the  postal  service,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  again  In 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  Its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  335)  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  endangered  species  cf 
fish  or  wildlife  into  the  United  States;  to 
prevent  the  interstate  shipment  of  rep- 
tiles, amphibians,  and  other  wildlife 
taken  contrary  to  State  law;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mf.  Montoya)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  1487)  to  extend  to  the 
personnel  of  the  U.S5.  Pueblo  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  combat  pay  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1494)  to  amend 
the  Clayton  Act  by  making  section  3  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  with  amend- 
ments, a  part  of  the  Clayton  Act,  in  order 
to  provide  for  governmental  and  private 
civil  proceedings  for  violations  of  section 
3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROtrcH) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  (S.  1519)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  1532)  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  certain 
secondary  boycotts,  regardless  of  motive, 
an  unfair  labor  practice,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  nMie  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  be  added  as  a 
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cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1612)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  as  amended,  to  require  that  the 
label  of  drug  containers,  as  dispensed  to 
the  patient,  bear  the  established  name 
of  the  drug  dispensed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1693)  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Federal  Tax 
Sharing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  (S.  1706)  to  strengthen  the 
antiobscenity  laws  in  order  to  protect 
minors  against  the  distribution  or  sale 
of  obscene  materials  through  the  mails 
or  interstate  commerce,  to  establish  the 
Division  of  Obscenity  Control  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  ntimes  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah,  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spong),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
84)  to  declare  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  its  territorial  sea. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  16— 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRINTING  OF 
THE  EULOGIES  ON  DWIGHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  Mr.  Dirksen),  sub- 
mitted a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  16)  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
eulogies  on  Dwight  David  Elsenhower, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
MusKiE,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
17— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  lOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  OPENING  OF 
THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  Senate  con- 
current resolution  to  extend  congres- 
sional recognition  to  this  summer's  10th 


anniversary  observance  of  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

The  anniversary  will  occur  on  June  26, 
1969.  During  the  2-week  period,  June  26 
to  July  7,  1969,  festivities  will  be  held  by 
the  eight  Great  Lakes  States  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, as  well  as  by  the  Canadian  Provinces 
of  Manitoba  and  Ontario. 

Joining  with  me  in  cosponsorlng  the 
concurrent  resolution  are  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dirksen  and  Mr.  Percy),  the  Senators 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke  and  Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  ,  the  Senators  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy  and  Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Goodell),  the  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young  and  Mr.  Saxbe),  the  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Schweiker)  ,  and  the  Senators  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire  and  Mr.  Nelson). 

The  conference  of  Great  Lakes  Sena- 
tors, headed  by  Senator  Proxmire;  the 
Governors  of  the  eight  Great  Lakes 
States;  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
Provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Ontario  are 
currently  in  the  process  of  planning  ap- 
propriate programs  and  events  to  com- 
memorate the  Seaway's  lOth  anniversary. 

A  Governors'  committee,  lOth  anniver- 
sary, St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  has  been 
formed:  and  the  Great  Lakes  Commis- 
sion has  been  designated  to  serve  as  the 
central  coordinating  agency  for  the 
event. 

In  addition,  the  E>epartments  of  State, 
Transportation,  Commerce,  and  Defense 
are  cooperating  in  planning  and  present- 
ing the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  completion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway — formally  dedi- 
cated on  Jime  26,  1959,  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  (Jueen  Elizabeth — repre- 
sents a  milestone  of  major  progress  in 
creating  a  stronger  economic  link  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  markets, 
people,  and  nations  around  the  globe. 

Authorized  by  the  so-called  Wiley- 
Dondero  law  in  1954,  Public  Law  83-358, 
the  completed  waterway  also  stands  as 
a  symbol  of  joint  United  States  and 
Canadian  efforts  to  build,  improve,  and 
modernize  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  people  of  both 
countries. 

Stretehing  2,342  miles  into  midconti- 
nent  North  America,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  has  opened  to  the  populous, 
resource-wealthy  heartland  vast,  new 
opportunities  of  world  commerce. 

During  Its  first  10  years,  both  in  terms 
of  tonnage  and  value  of  shipments,  the 
Seaway  has  confirmed  time  and  again 
the  wise  investment  that  it  was. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  Is  significant 
to  note — at  this  time  of  national  mourn- 
ing— that  the  late  President,  General 
Elsenhower,  considered  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  one  of  the 
greatest  legislative  accomplishments  of 
his  8-year  administration. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  this  great  American's 
foreslghtedness  and  confidence,  that  the 
10th  anniversary  will  be  celebrated  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hope  and  optimism  for  the 
future. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 


rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  17)  which  reads  as  follows  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  17 
Concurrent  resolution  to  recognize  the  tenth 

anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Saint 

LAwrence  Seaway 

Whereas  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway,  as  a 
Joint  project  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  United  States  and  the  entire  North 
American  Continent;  and 

Whereas  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  offi- 
cial opening  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
occurs  on  June  26,  1969;  and 

Whereas  the  Governors  of  the  eight  States 
bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes  plan  to  spon- 
sor appropriate  ceremonies  during  the  period 
from  June  26,  1969,  through  July  7,  1969,  to 
observe  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring). That  the  Congress  recognizes  the 
great  benefits  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
has  provided  In  stimulating  economic  devel- 
opment and  prosperity  not  only  within  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes-Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  system,  but  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  and  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, and  commends  the  celebration,  dur- 
ing the  period  from  June  26.  1969.  through 
July  7,  1969,  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  to  all 
Americans. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
1 8  —  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE 
CAPITOL  OF  A  BUST  OF  DWIGHT 
DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  PEARSON  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: 

S.  Con.  Res.  18 

Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the  pro- 
curement  and    placement   In   the   Capitol 
of  a  bust  of  Dwight  David  Elsenhower 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   concurring).    That    the    Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Dwight 
David  Elsenhower,  and  to  cause  such  bust 
to  be  placed  In  the  Capitol  In  a  space  the 
Joint  Committee  deems  suitable. 

Sec.  2.  Expenses  Incurred  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  In  carrying  out  this 
concurrent  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $5,000,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  177— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  A  MANUSCRIPT  ENTITLED 
"THE  FIRST  ARMY  IN  EUROPE" 
AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  177)  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

S.  Res.  177 
Resolution    authorizing   the    printing   of   a 

manuscript  entitled   "The   First   Army  in 

Europe"  as  a  Senate  document 

Resolved,  That  the  manuscript  entitled 
"The    First   Army    In    Europe,"    written    by 
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Ck)lonel  Elbndge  Colby,  be  printed  with  one 
map  aa  a  Senate  document,  and  that  fifteen 
hundred  additional  copies  of  such  document 
be  printed  fat  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed|  Services. 

SENATE  RlSOLUnON  178— RESOLU- 
TION AIJTOORIZINO  THE  PRINT- 
INQ  OP  THE  PRAYERS  OP  THE 
CHAPLAIN  OP  THE  SENATE  DUR- 
ING THI  89TH  AND  90TH  CON- 
GRESSES AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
(S.  REPTl  NO.  91-120) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Commltjtee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(8.  Res.  178)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
the  prayers  ^t  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate 
during  the  $9th  and  90th  Congresses  as 
a  Senate  document  fS.  Rept.  No.  91-120) 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  teported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 
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SENATE  RBSOLUTION  179— RESOLU- 
TION EXl»RESSING  THE  SENSE  OP 
THE  SENATE  THAT  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SHOULD  ACTIVELY  PAR- 
TICIPATE IN  AND  OFFER  TO  ACT 
AS  HOST  TO  THE  1972  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS CONFERENCE  ON  HUMAN 
ENVIRON^fENT 

Mr.  MUSilE.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 3.  1968,  the  United  States  Joined 
with  Sweden  and  49  other  member  na- 
tions of  the  Ignited  Nations  in  supporting 
a  resolution  to  convene,  not  later  than 
1972.  an  Intetnational  conference  on  the 
himian  environment.  Sweden  and  her 
able  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Ambassador  Astrom,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  faking  the  initiative  in  pro- 
posing this  li^mational  conference,  and 
for  their  oBex  to  act  as  the  host  country. 
The  world  U  facing  an  environmental 
crisis  of  conptantly  increasing  propor- 
tions, and  nc  thing  short  of  an  Interna- 
tional effort  i»n  hold  out  any  real  hope 
for  mankind  n  the  face  of  that  crisis. 

The  earth  :s  only  so  large:  it  will  not 
grow.  Three  md  one-half  billion  people 
are  in  effect  riding  a  spaceship — the 
earth.  We  ane  converting  material  and 
energy  for  ou^  use,  and  generating  wastes 
in  the  procesi.  The  total  environment  of 
the  world— tfle  rivers,  the  lakes,  the  land, 
and  the  atmosphere — is  burdened  with 
the  byproducts  of  our  consimaing  society. 
As  a  result,  flhe  delicate  ecological  bal- 
ance on  which  our  survival  depends  is  in 
serious  dange^  of  being  upset. 

No  nation  ban  afford  to  consider  its 
environment  its  though  it  were  a  private 
preserve.  Hlsfjory  has  convinced  us  that 
peace  and  fre^om  are  secure  only  when 
they  are  unitersal,  and  the  quality  of 
our  environmtat  demands  the  same  per- 
spective. 

The  nation^  of  the  world  must  develop 
ecological  coniciences.  an  awareness  that 
we  are  all  a  bart  of  a  single  ecosystem 
developed  ove^  eons  of  time.  Our  altera- 
tion of  that  e<josystem  puts  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility onjman  to  mantle  the  quality 
of  the  envirohment  to  assure  his  own 
survival  and  the  survival  of  those  other 
species  essentfal  to  life  on  earth. 
As  the  world's  most  highly  industrial- 


ized nation,  the  United  States  has  been 
guilty  of  environmental  mismanagement, 
but  we  have  d€vel<H>ed  significant  pro- 
grams to  control  and  abate  the  degrada- 
tion of  our  environment.  We  bear  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  exercise  world  lead- 
ership in  this  area. 

The  resolution  which  I  Introduce  today 
authorizes  the  .State  Department  to 
pledge  the  full  support  and  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  accomplishing  the 
conference  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution,  the 
United  Nations'  resolution.  Ambassador 
Wiggins  statement  of  December  3.  1968. 
and  Ambassador  Astrom's  statement  of 
July  19.  1968.  be  inserted  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion wlU  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and  without  objection,  the  res- 
olution, and  statements  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as 
follows : 

S.  Rss.  179 
VThereas  atr  and  water  pollution,  erosion, 
and  other  forms  of  soil  deterioration,  waste, 
noise,  and  the  secondary  effects  of  blocldea 
greatly  endanger  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment; 

Whereas  the  problems  of  human  environ- 
ment respect  no  International  boundaries 
and  are  cause  for  the  concern  of  all  people; 
Whereas  the  world's  Increasing  popula- 
tion and  accelerating  urbanization  continu- 
ally enlarge  the  dimensions  of  the  problems 
concerning  human  environment: 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  world's 
most  highly  Industrialized  and  developed  na- 
tion, suffers  most  acutely  from  problems 
affecting  the  human  environment,  has  taken 
Initial  steps  to  deal  with  them,  and  bears 
a  special  responslblUty  to  exercise  world 
leadership  in  developing  methods  of  preserv- 
ing environmental  quality; 

Whereas  the  world  community,  and  the  de- 
veloping countries  In  particular,  can  bene- 
fit from  a  sharing  among  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  experience  and  knowledge 
acquired  about  environmental  problems 
and  their  solutions; 

Whereas  Intensified  action  and  cooperation 
among  nations  Is  clearly  necessary  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  mankind  against  dangers 
to  his  environment; 

Whereas  the  Twenty-Third  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  on 
December  6.  1968,  In  recognition  of  the  urgent 
need  for  International  cooperation  In  solving 
the  problems  of  human  environment,  adopted 
Resolution  2398  (XXin)  which  provides  for 
the  convening  In  1972  of  a  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Human  Environment :  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  should  actively  sup- 
port and  participate  In  such  Conference,  and 
should  undertake  such  preparation  aa  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  United  States  so 
to  participate  and  otherwise  to  maximize  its 
contribution  to  such  Conference  and  the  ac- 
tivities thereof. 

The     materisd,     presented     by     Mr 
MusKiE,  follows: 

Text  op  U.N.  Resolution  ' 

THE  PROBLEMS  QF  RtJMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

The  General  Assembly, 
Noting  that  the  relationship  between  man 
and  his  environment  Is  undergoing  profound 


changes   In   the  wake  of  modern  sclentlfle 
and  technological  developments. 

Aioare  that  these  developments,  while  o{. 
ferlng  unprecedented  opportxinltles  to 
chttnge  and  shape  the  environment  of  mm 
to  meet  his  needs  and  aspirations,  also  in. 
volve  grave  dangers  If  not  properly  controlled, 
Noting.  In  particular,  the  continuing  and 
accelerating  Impairment  of  the  quality  ol 
the  human  environment  CAUsed  by  such  fac- 
tors as  air  and  water  pollution,  eroelcn  and 
other  forms  of  soil  deterioration,  wa«« 
noise  and  the  secondary  effects  of  blocldn 
which  are  accentuated  by  rapidly  increasing 
population  and  accelerating  urbanization. 
Concerned  about  the  consequent  effectj 
on  the  condition  of  man,  his  physical,  men- 
tal and  social  wellbelng,  his  dignity  and  hij 
enjoyment  of  basic  human  rights,  in  de- 
veloplng  as  well  as  developed  countrlee, 

Convinced  that  Increased  attention  to 
problems  of  the  human  environment  is  essen- 
tial for  sound  economic  and  social  develop, 
ment. 

Expressing  the  strong  hope  that  the  de- 
veloping countries  will,  through  appropri- 
ate International  co-operation,  derive  partic- 
ular benefit  from  the  mobilization  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  about  the  problems  of 
human  environment,  enabling  them,  inter 
alia,  to  forestall  the  occurrence  of  many  such 
problems. 

Having  considered  Economic  and  Social 
Council  resolution  1348  (XLV)  of  30  July 
1968  on  the  question  of  convening  an  Inter- 
national conference  on  the  problems  of  hu- 
man environment. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Important  work  on 
some  problems  of  the  human  environment 
at  present  being  undertaken  by  organization* 
In  the  United  Nations  system.  In  particular 
the  United  Nations  (Including  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe),  the  International 
Labour  Organisation,  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization, the  Inter-Governmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization  and  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency,  as  re- 
ferred to  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  activities  of  United  Nations  or- 
ganizations and  programmes  relevant  to  the 
human  environment,' 

Aware  of  the  Important  work  being  done 
on  problems  of  the  human  environment  by 
Governments  as  well  as  by  Intergovernmen- 
tal organizations  such  as  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  and  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  International  Union 
for  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  International  Council  of  Scien- 
tific Unions  and  the  International  Biologi- 
cal Programme, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  recommendations  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Conference  of  Ex- 
perts on  the  Scientific  Basis  for  Rational 
Use  and  Conservation  of  the  Resources  of 
the  Biosphere,'  convened  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, with  the  participation  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

Convinced  of  the  need  for  intensified  ac- 
tion at  the  national,  regional  and  interna- 
tional level  In  order  to  limit  and,  where  pos- 
sible, eliminate  the  Impairment  of  the  human 
environment  and  In  order  to  protect  and  Im- 
prove the  natural  surroundings  In  the  Inter- 
est of  man. 

Desiring  to  encourage  further  work  In  this 
field  and  to  give  It  a  common  outlook  and 
direction. 

Believing  it  desirable  to  provide  a  frame- 
work for  comprehensive  consideration  within 
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the  United  Natloxu  of  the  problems  of  human 
environment  In  order  to  focus  the  attention 
of  Govermnenta  and  public  opinion  on  the 
importance  and  urgency  of  this  queetlon  and 
also  to  Identify  those  aspects  of  it  that  can 
only  or  best  be  solved  through  InternaUonal 
co-operation  and  agreement, 

1.  Decides,  In  furtherance  of  the  objectives 
set  out  above,  to  convene  In  1972  a  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Hvim&n  Environment: 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Application  of  Science  and  Technology 
to  Develop,  to  submit  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly at  Its  twenty-fourth  session,  through  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  at  Its  forty- 
seventh  session,  a  report  concerning: 

(a)  The  nature,  scope  and  progress  of  work 
at  present  being  done  In  the  field  of  human 
environment; 

(b)  The  main  problems  facing  developed 
and  developing  countries  In  this  area,  which 
might  with  particular  advantage  be  con- 
sidered at  such  a  conference.  Including  the 
possibilities  for  increased  International  co- 
operation, especially  as  they  relate  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  in  particular 
of  the  developing  countries; 

(c)  Possible  methods  of  preparing  for  the 
Conference  and  the  time  necessary  for  such 
preparations: 

(d)  A  possible  time  and  place  for  the  Con- 
ference: 

(e)  The  range  of  financial  Implications 
for  the  United  Nations  of  the  holding  of  the 
Conference; 

3.  Further  requests  the  Secretary-General, 
In  preparing  the  report,  to  consult  Govern- 
ments of  States  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  members  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies and  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  appropriate  organizations  of  the 
United  Nations  system,  and  to  draw  on  con- 
tributions from  appropriate  Intergovernmen- 
tal and  non-governmental  organizations. 

Untfed  States  Joins  in  Proposing  1972  U.N. 

Conference    on    the    Problems    of    the 

Human  Environment 

(Statement  by  Ambassador  Wiggins) 

(  Note. — ^Following  Is  a  statement  by  James 
Russell  Wiggins,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
General  Assembly,  made  in  plenary  session 
on  December  3,  together  with  the  text  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  that 
dav.) 

The  United  States  Is  privileged  to  join  with 
Sweden  and  49  other  nations  In  a  resolution 
to  convoke,  not  later  than  1972,  an  Interna- 
tional conference  on  the  problems  of  the 
human  environment.  We  join  in  this  pro- 
posal with  a  deep  sense  of  the  Importance  of 
this  subject  for  every  nation,  and  with  ad- 
miration for  the  Initiative  of  Sweden  and  her 
able  representative.  Ambassador  Astrom. 

The  evidence  of  mankind's  gathering  en- 
vironmental crisis  does  not  have  to  be  sought 
In  books  or  In  scholarly  documents.  City 
dwellers  on  every  continent  of  this  crowded 
earth  see  It.  hear  It.  smell  It,  absorb  It,  and 
suffer  from  It. 

It  Is  In  our  air — filled  with  the  noxious 
fumes  of  factories,  furnaces,  builders,  wreck- 
ers, trains,  trucks,  buses,  boats,  aircraft,  and 
automobiles  by  the  scores  of  millions. 

It  Is  In  our  lakes  and  rivers — suffocated  by 
fertilizers  that  drain  from  our  farmlands 
and  polluted  by  an  ever-growing  flood  of  In- 
dustrial, aigrlcultural,  and  chemical  wastes. 

It  Is  on  our  land — more  and  more  of  which 
Is  burled  under  the  encroaching  megalopo- 
lis or  poisoned  by  pesticides  or  wounded  by 
strip  mining  and  timber  cutting  or  strewn 
with  the  ugly  rubbish  of  our  fabulous  pro- 
ductl\'lty. 

Despite  tardy  efforts  to  relieve  these  condi- 
tions, they  pose  a  rising  threat  to  human 
wellbelng  in  every  nation  and  community, 
at  whatever  stage  of  development. 


In  the  last  century,  a  mere  tick  on  the 
celestial  clock,  we  have  loosed  upon  the 
earth  such  a  mass  of  humanity  and  such  a 
torrent  of  energy  as  to  transform  much  of 
it  beyond  recognition.  For  the  first  time,  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  stark  facts 
that  space  upon  this  planet  Is  finite,  that 
the  resources  of  this  planet  are  exhaustible 
and  not  easily  renewed.  We  are  made  aware 
that  by  his  sheer  numbers  and  his  heedless 
Ingenuity  man  can  Injure  his  environment 
so  as  to  hasten  his  own  extinction.  We  have 
not  much  time  left  In  which  to  learn  to  pro- 
portion our  population  to  available  resources 
and  to  become  good  enough  trtistees  of  our 
Inherited  wealth  of  air,  water,  earth,  and 
forms  of  life  so  that  our  posterity  may  hope 
to  survive  In  a  condition  better  than  bestial 
struggle. 

the  AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE 

The  United  states,  as  a  highly  Indus- 
trialized nation,  is  well  acquainted  with  these 
environmental  problems  and  has  begun, 
however,  belatedly,  to  mobilize  considerable 
efforts  to  attack  them.  It  may  be  useful  for 
me  to  give  a  few  examples,  not  forgetting 
that  otir  American  problems  are  but  Illus- 
trations of  a  world  problem. 

The  extent  of  a  people's  capacity  to  trans- 
form their  environment,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  corresijonds  very  closely  with  the 
amount  of  energy  they  consume.  Since  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  while  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  has  multlpUed 
ninefold,  this  nation's  consumption  of 
energy  has  multiplied  by  about  25.  It  Is  still 
Increasing  and  "at  an  accelerating  rate;  In 
less  than  20  years  It  will  be  half  again  what 
It  Is  now.  This  rising  expenditure  of  energy 
has  brought  our  people  many  good  results. 
It  has  relieved  us  of  backbreaklng  drudgery, 
given  us  undreamed-of  creature  comforts, 
lengthened  our  lives  and  brightened  them 
with  books,  pictures,  music,  travel,  and  rec- 
reation. But  along  with  these  blessings,  a 
host  of  imlntended  and  unwanted  byprod- 
ucts have  made  the  word  "pollution"  a 
part  of  our  dally  vocabulary. 

Every  year  In  the  United  States  142  million 
tons  of  smoke  and  noxious  fumes,  over  1,400 
pounds  per  capita,  are  dumped  into  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Every  year  this  nation  discards  7  million 
automobiles,  20  million  tons  of  paper.  48  bU- 
llon  cskns,  26  billion  bottles  and  jars.  Much  of 
this  material,  made  of  aluminum  and  plas- 
tics. Is  vlrtviaUy  proof  against  decay.  One 
wonders  what  archeologlsts  of  some  future 
age  will  think  of  us  when  they  dig  these 
things  up. 

Every  year  the  American  mining  Industry 
discards  more  than  3  billion  tons  of  waste 
rock  and  mill  tailings. 

Every  year  American  lakes,  rivers,  and  estu- 
aries receive  some  50  trillion  gallons  of  hot 
water,  used  for  cooling  by  the  power  industry, 
and  unknown  millions  oi  tons  ol  organic  and 
chemical  pollutants  from  our  cities,  farms, 
and  Industrial  plants. 

POLLtmON    OF    LAKES    AND    STREAMS 

A  brief  glance  Into  American  history  re- 
minds us  of  what  a  change  we  have  wrought 
In  our  natural  environment,  especially  our 
waters. 

The  Hudson  River,  which  our  Secretary- 
General  can  see  as  he  looks  west  from  his 
office  window,  was  described  by  Henry  Hud- 
son, who  first  saw  it  In  1609,  as  "clear,  blue 
and  wonderful  to  the  taste."  In  colonial  days 
salmon  were  plentiful.  A  hundred  years  ago 
giant  sea  sturgeon  were  caught  and  stacked 
like  cordwood  on  Hudson  River  wharfs,  and 
their  ca%'lar,  not  yet  popular  in  this  country, 
was  exported  by  the  ton  to  Russia.  Ten  to 
twenty  million  povmds  of  oysters  were  har- 
vested In  the  lower  Hudson  as  late  as  1880. 

Today  meet  of  the  lower  Hudson,  from 
Albany  to  the  sea,  Is  so  polluted  with  the 
wastes  of  cities  and  factories  that  It  Is  unfit 


for  drinking  or  swimming  and  of  little  value 
for  fishing  or  even  boating.  Oysters  and 
clams  have  virtually  disappeared.  The  worst 
stretches  of  the  river  have  been  described  in 
such  phrases  as  "a  torrent  ol  filth"  and  "one 
great  septic  tank."  It  will  take  a  billion  dol- 
lars and  a  10-year  program,  only  now  getting 
underway,  to  restore  this  beautiful  river. 
The  Hudson,  by  the  way,  originates  In  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  In  a  lake  called  Tear 
of  the  Clouds.  No  wonder  the  clouds  weep. 

Other  American  rivers,  with  far  less  con- 
centration of  population  and  Industry  upon 
their  shores,  have  also  sunk  Into  degradation. 

When  Captain  John  Smith,  one  of  the 
earliest  Virginia  settlers,  first  saw  the  Po- 
tomac River,  its  waters  were  so  clear  that  he 
could  see  the  bottom  in  several  fathoms.  He 
described  It  as  "fed  with  many  sweet  rivers 
and  springs"  and  frequented  by  otter,  bea- 
vers, martens  and  sables,  and  fish  so  thick 
that  he  and  his  men  attempted  to  catch  them 
in  a  frying  pan.  He  wrote:  "Neither  better 
fish,  more  plenty  or  variety,  had  any  of  us 
ever  seen  in  any  place." 

A  description  of  that  same  Potomac  350 
years  later  appears  in  a  recent  report  of  the 
iPresldent's  Council  on  Recreation  and  Nat- 
ural Beauty: 

■'As  the  Potomac  slowly  flows  through  the 
nation's  Capital,  its  load  of  silt,  filth  and 
acid  from  farms,  mills  and  mines  blends  with 
discharge  from  overloaded  sewers  to  nourish 
an  algae  bloom  and  a  summer  stink  that 
rises  from  the  river  for  miles  below  the 
metropolis." 

There  again,  a  long  and  costly  program  of 
rehabilitation  will  be  required  before  the 
river  Is  restored  to  health. 

A  similar  story  can  be  told  about  the  pollu- 
tion of  Lake  Erie,  the  Mississippi,  the  Andro- 
scoggin, and  hundreds  of  other  American 
lakes  and  streams. 

POLLUTION      CONTROL      PEOCRAMS      IN      THE 
UNTTED    STATES 

Such  Is  the  dark  side  of  the  story  in  Amer- 
ica. There  is  a  bright  side,  or  brightening  at 
any  rate.  In  the  past  few  years,  the  United 
States  has  seen  a  rapid  acceleration  of  pro- 
grams of  conservation  and  pollution  con- 
trol at  many  levels  of  government  and  In 
private  Industry  as  well.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  embarked  on  a  5-year.  $3.5  bil- 
lion program  to  help  cities  build  modem  sew- 
age treatment  plants.  New  York  State  voted 
2  years  ago  to  raise  a  billion  dollars  to  clean 
up  the  State's  rivers. 

New  York  City  alone  plans  to  invest  $3 
billion  in  the  next  10  years  for  clean  air.  clean 
water,  and  clean  streets.  Within  5  years  It 
plans  to  complete  Its  system  of  modem 
sewage  treatment  for  the  1.3  billion  gallons 
or  the  city's  dally  water  supply.  This  will 
Improve  the  waters  around  the  city  enough 
to  open  miles  of  new  city  beaches  to  public 
recreation. 

In  the  fight  on  air  pollution,  city  after  city 
has  tightened  Its  regulations.  New  York  City 
powerplants  have  drastically  reduced  the  sul- 
fur content  of  their  fuels.  A  month  ago  this 
city  began  operating  a  computerized  air 
monitoring  system  to  warn  against  pollu- 
tion crises  and  to  gather  knowledge  for  bet- 
ter controls.  All  such  efforts  are  aided  by 
nationwide  limits,  now  being  set  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  on  the  amounts  of  harm- 
ful exhaust  which  new  automobiles  may  emit, 
beginning  with  1968  models  and  due  to  be 
further  tightened  by  1970. 

American  private  Industry  also  Is  spending 
Increasing  amounts  to  control  pollution.  Its 
controls  on  air  pollution  alone  are  estimated 
to  cost  $800  million  a  year.  The  American 
oil  Industry  Is  spending  $382  million  In  1968 
to  combat  water  pollution. 

Even  these  flpires  are  small  compared  with 
probable  Investment,  In  all  forms  of  pollu- 
tion control  m  the  United  States  over  the 
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coming   decadei— a   figure   which   has   been 
estimated  at  wtfl  over  $200  billion. 

Our  remedies  iare  still  several  Jumps  behind 
the  problem;  la  some  cases  we  seem  to  be 
gaining  on  it;  but  we  still  have  a  long,  long 
way  to  go,  and  there  Is  much  that  we  have 
yet  to  learn. 

A   |woai.D    CONCERN 

Mr.  Preeldeni  r  have  cited  these  facta 
about  the  Unlfled  States  not  because  they 
are  unique  bi^t  rather  because  they  are 
typical  of  the  environmental  predicament  of 
every  Industrial  i  society,  especially  those  in  a 
stage  of  rapid  ^wth. 

Pollution  Is  1^0  respecter  of  nations,  cul- 
tures, or  econotnlc  systems.  Consider  Lake 
Baikal,  that  aliiost  sacred  lake  among  the 
virgin  pine  and]  larch  forests  of  Soviet  Si- 
beria, 420  miles  Bong  and  the  oldest  and  deep- 
est body  of  freshi  water  on  earth.  The  crystal- 
pure  waters  of  J  Baikal  contain  a  thousand 
species  of  planis  and  animals  known  no- 
where else.  It  is  famous  the  world  over  as  a 
unique  laboratory  for  the  botanist,  zoologist 
and  student  of  evoluUon.  Over  a  year  ago' 
despite  protest!  from  scientists  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  abpjad.  pulpmllls  began  to  dis- 
charge their  silfurous  effluents  into  the 
waters  of  the  lak*.  Similar  pollution  problems 
Sffllct  bther  waters  In  the  Soviet  Union  such 
SB  thtf-Xngar^  $iver.  with  its  vast  electric 
power  and  maniifacturlng  complex,  and  the 
sturgeon  flsherleii  on  ttye  Volga  River  and  the 
shores  of  the  Caiplan  Sea. 

In  the  heart  or  Western  Europe,  the  story 
18  much  the  same.  There  is  no  more  sorrow- 
ful victim  of  industrial  progress  than  the 
fabled  River  Rhine— that  "valley  of  sweet 
waters"  of  which  Lord  BjTon  sang  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  The  Rhine  in  recent  decades 
has  had  to  struggle  ever  harder  against  the 
industrial  wastes  of  the  Ruhr,  which  have 
turned  some  of  its  tributaries  Into  open 
sewers.  ^ 

The  prevalence  of  such  conditions  in  in- 
dustrial areas  hai ,  fortunately,  not  gone  \in- 
notlced  by  the  developing  nations.  Their 
growing  concern  :or  problems  of  the  human 
environment  has  been  manifested  in  manv 
ways— among  others,  by  the  large  number  of 
such  nations  that  are  cosponsors  of  the  nres- 
ent  resolution  in  I  his  Assembly. 

As  we  approacl  the  second  Decade  of  De- 
velopment, these  nations  wisely  desire  to 
achieve  the  bene  its  of  development  at  the 
least  cost  In  damage  to  their  natural  environ- 
ment.  They  can  ♦ell  take  warning  from  the 
past  mistakes  of  other  countries,  Includine 
my  own.  " 

The  universality  of  these  conditions  Is  one 
reason  why  pollution  of  the  human  environ- 
ment has  become  a  world  problem  calling  for 
the  concerted  el  forts  of  the  world  com- 
munity, 

POLLUTION    CROSSES    BOTJNDABIES 

But  there  is  anc  ther  reason.  Our  cities  In- 
dustries, and  f arris  operate  on  such  a  scale 
that  their  physlcnl  environment  Is  literally 
the  whole  planet,  \ntb  its  all-enclrcUng  ocean 
Of  both  air  and  (rater.  Manmade  pollution 
crosses  every  bouiidary,  riding  the  wind  and 
rain,  the  rivers  and  ocean  currents,  the  bodies 
of  migrating  fish  a  id  birds. 

The  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment Is  sure  to  hare  high  on  its  agenda  such 
global  polluUon  pioblems. 

What,  for  exanple,  are  we  going  to  do 
about  long-lasting  pesticides,  such  as  DDT 
which  are  sprayed  on  crops  at  a  rate  of  over 
100  million  poun*  a  year?  Minute  concen- 
trations of  them  tan  be  lethal  to  flsh  and 
birds  and  to  the  («ean  plankton  which  are 
a  vital  link  in  ths  chain  of  life.  DDT  has 
been  detected  in  peaces  as  remote  as  Antarc- 
tica. How  can  we  prevent  a  rising  level  of 
such  poUutants  tliroughout  the  world' 

What  are  we  goitg  to  do  about  the  rapidly 
rising  quantities  o^  Inorganic  nitrogen  ferti- 
lizer which  drain  ft-om  the  farmlands  of  the 


world  into  lakes,  rivers,  and  estu-rles  and 
which  combine  with  urban  sewage  to  rob 
these  waters  of  their  oxygen  and  their  ability 
to  support  life?  How  can  this  pollution  be 
curbed  without  hampering  the  worldwide 
effort  to  grow  more  food? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  prevent  con- 
tamlnaUon  by  radioactive  wastes  from  the 
growing  number  of  nuclear  power  stations 
throughout  the  world?  In  the  present  gen- 
eration, for  the  first  time  since  the  world 
began,  all  of  us  have  been  exposed  to  man- 
made  sources  of  radiation  whose  effects  are 
still  not  fully  known. 

What  steps  should  we  take  to  preserve  the 
immense  diversity  of  the  earth's  plant  and 
animal  species?  It  Is  this  diversity  that  gives 
stability  to  the  intricate  balance  of  Uving 
nature  In  every  environment.  In  the  Indus- 
trial century  Just  past,  over  70  species  of 
mammals  alone  have  been  exterminated— 
more  than  In  the  previous  2,000  years  Today 
some  100  other  animals  species  face  the  same 
danger.  . 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  accl- 
dental  spilling  of  oil  from  tankers  and  other 
ships?  Since  the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  of 
1967,  there  has  been  some  advance  in  meth- 
ods of  combating  this  menace.  But  such  acci- 
dents continue  to  occur  with  devastating 
effects.  And  with  the  giant  tankers  of  yester- 
day being  dwarfed  by  the  300,000-ton  mon- 
sters now  coming  off  the  ways,  the  potenUal 
for  future  disasters  is  great. 

And  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
steadily  rising  burden  of  carbon  dioxide  In 
the  earth's  atmosphere?  Ah-eady  in  the  past 
100  years,  since  fossil  fuels  began  to  be 
burned  In  huge  quantities,  atmospheric  car- 
bon dioxide  has  increased  close  to  10  per- 
cent. This  Increase  will  probably  total  about 
25  percent  by  the  year  2000,  given  the  rapidly 
accelerating  rate  of  fuel  consumption.  Will 
the  resulting  "greenhouse"  effect  cause  a 
permanent  warming  of  the  earth's  climate 
and  perhaps  even  a  rise  in  the  world  sea  level 
as  the  polar  icecaps  melt?  No  one  is  sure 
though  much  of  human  destiny  could  de- 
pend on  the  answer. 

One  could  mention  many  other  problems 
common  to  industrial  nations  which  will 
surely  be  considered  by  the  Conference  on 
the  Human  Environment,  such  as  the  safe 
and  economical  disposal  of  solid  wastes-  the 
preservation  of  forests  and  groundcover 
whose  loss  has  been  a  prime  cause  of  cata- 
strophic floods  In  many  lands;  the  ever-^MsIng 
clamor  of  noUe  that  surrounds  our  cities 
our  factories,  our  highways  and  airports  the 
world  over;  and  not  least  Important,  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  to  respect  and  defend 
their  environment— for  without  the  support 
of  public  opinion  nothing  enduring  ean  be 
achieved. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  sought  to  con- 
centrate on  the  concrete  and  practical.  But 
when  we  speak  of  the  threat  to  our  natural 
environment,  we  inevitably  think  also  of  a 
threat  to  our  minds  and  spirits.  As  one 
Soviet  conservationist.  Miss  V.  Sagalova  re- 
cently wrote:  "It  U  impermissible  to  con- 
sider forests  only  as  a  source  of  timber  "  In 
much  the  same  vein  our  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  said  a  year  ago  in  deciding 
against  a  proposed  dam  project:  "A  river  is 
more  than  an  amenity,  it  is  a  treasure  " 

It  would  be  tragic  Indeed  if  man,  in  ex- 
change for  his  fabulous  power  to  mine  and 
manipulate  his  environment  for  particular 
technical  ends,  should  lose  his  more  ancient 
power  to  relate  to  that  same  environment 
to  feel  his  primeval  kinship  with  It.  to  won- 
der at  it,  and  draw  strength  and  solace  from 
It.  This  power  Is  deep  in  our  nature  We  are 
Incomplete  If  we  do  not  express  It  One 
American  naturalist.  Dr.  S.  DUlon  Ripley 
believes  that  In  today's  Industrial-urban 
civilization  "man  U  buUdIng  his  own  zoo  " 
a  cage  that  cramps  his  nature  as  surely  as 
the  bear's  nature  Is  cramped  as  he  paces 
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behind  the  bars.  I  do  not  think  It  sentl 
mentallam   to  Include   this  among  the  un- 
intended  ill  effects  of  our  dazzling  indus- 
trial progress. 


STEPS    TOWARD    A    SOLtTTION 

Mr.  President,  experience  tells  us  that  our 
manifold  environmental  problems  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  solved  automatically  by  any  eco- 
nomic system,  whether  that  of  the  free  mar- 
ket  or  that  of  the  state  planner.  The  hope 
for  their  solution  lies  In  our  own  purposeful 
decUlons  to  uphold,  even  at  considerable 
cost,  certain  values  that  we  cherish,  such  as 
respect  for  the  beauty  and  vulnerability  of 
our  earthly  surroundings  and  a  provident  re. 
gard  for  our  posterity.  These  values  can  find 
effective  expression  only  in  the  collabora- 
tlon  of  natural  and  social  scientists,  govern- 
ments, businessmen,  engineers,  and  good  cit- 
izens; people  with  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  the  requisite  power  to  decide,  mobilize 
organize,  and  lead.  To  raise  the  efforts  of  all 
these  people  to  a  sufficient  level  and  to  orga- 
nize them  on  a  world  scale  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Conference  on  the  Human  En- 
vironment. 

Fortunately,  there  is  already  a  momentum 
of  action  by  many  International  bodies 
which  bodes  well  for  the  conference  4  years 
hence.  Ambassador  Astrom  ably  described 
many  of  these  actions  by  both  governmenUl 
and  scientific  organizations  In  his  address 
here  this  morning.  It  was  these  accelerating 
activities  that  led  up  to  Sweden's  initiative 
In  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  last  July 
and  hence  to  the  draft  resolution  that  now 
lies  before  this  Assembly. 

All  thU  takes  place  at  a  time  of  rapid 
growth  In  the  science  and  technology  of 
environmental  Improvement.  There  is  thus 
an  increasing  reservoir  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  many  countries  on  which  the 
proposed  conference  can  draw.  The  confer- 
ence should  be  able  to  bring  to  many  nations 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  change 
in  our  living  environment  and  the  best  and 
cheapest  means  of  prevenUng  its  deteriora- 
tion. 

It  should  strengthen  efforts  to  regenerate 
those  environments  already  seriously  im- 
paired  and,  what  is  equally  Important,  fore- 
stall  the  depredations  that  await  the  natural 
environments  of  those  lands  only  now  enter 
ing   upon   industrial   development. 

Indeed,  let  us  all  hope  that  governments 
will  not  wait  for  the  conference  of  1972  be- 
fore taking  energetic  action  to  relieve  and 
repah-  the  wounds  we  have  Inflicted  on  na- 
ture and  on  ourselves.  All  in  authority 
surely,  should  act  without  delay  to  apply  the 
correctives  that  are  already  known  The 
period  between  now  and  1972  should  be  one 
of  ferment,  not  only  of  preparation  for  the 
conference  but  of  practical  action  in  every 
field:  new  scientific  work,  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative development,  training  of  quali- 
fied manpower,  public  education,  and  politi- 
cal decision. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  the  environ- 
mental problems  we  now  ask  the  General 
Assembly  to  consider  will  appear.  In  the  per- 
spective of  years,  as  of  Incomparably  greater 
Importance  to  the  human  species  than  those 
political  dissensions  to  which,  because  they 
arouse  such  dangerous  passion,  we  must  de- 
vote such  a  great  part  of  our  days  and  nights 
at  the  United  Nations.  As  one  contemplates 
the  futin-e  that  will  be  in  store  for  ^1  the 
children  of  men  If  society  does  not  address 
itself  to  these  problems,  one  Is  struck  by  the 
irrelevance  of  many  of  the  Issues  that  have 
for  so  long  engaged  our  close  attention. 

One  morning  recenOy,  Just  at  dawn,  I 
stood  at  the  window  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy on  the  42d  floor  of  the  Waldorf  looking 
eastward  toward  the  rising  sun.  which  lifted 
slowly  above  a  great  bank  of  cloud  and  smog. 
I  thought  of  how  the  river  and  the  land  and 
the  sky  must  have  looked  when  Western  man 
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first  came  to  these  shores  and  how  every- 
thing had  changed.  As  I  watched  In  gloomy 
contemplation,  a  great  plane  traversed  the 
now  brightening  sky  above  the  cloud  bank. 
Then  a  morning  breeze  stirring  In  those  high 
altitudes  began  to  twist  the  vapor  trails  that 
It  left  behind  until  they  slowly  formed  them- 
selves into  a  vast  Interrogation  point  In  the 
eastern  heavens. 

And  I  know  the  question  that  was  asked  In 
the  skies.  It  was:  "Can  man  on  this  planet 
survive  his  own  fecundity  and  his  own  folly?" 
That  is  the  question,  Mr.  President,  and  the 
time  Is  at  hand  when  the  nations  of  the 
earth  must  answer  it. 

Statement  bt  Ambassador  Sverker  AstrOn. 

ON  THE  Question  of  Convening  an  Inter- 
national   Conference   on    the    Problems 

OF  Human  Environment 

We  are  now  embarking  on  a  debate  which, 
by  any  reckoning,  must  be  considered  an 
Important  one.  The  quality  of  human  en- 
vironment is  a  matter  of  direct  Importance 
to  all  human  beings.  The  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink  or  use  for  various  Industrial 
purposes,  the  soil  from  which  we  draw  our 
sustenance  of  life,  the  oceans  which  are  the 
repositories  of  living  organisms  which  pro- 
duce food  and  oxygen,  are  the  components 
of  our  environment.  Their  Interaction  deter- 
mines the  conditions  of  life  on  this  planet 
of  ours. 

It  Is  a  hard  and  frightening  fact  that  all 
these  components,  due  to  many  factors,  most 
of  which  have  to  do  with  rapid  Industrializa- 
tion and  urbanization,  are  undergoing  de- 
terioration at  an  ever  Increasing  scale  and 
at  an  ever  accelerating  rate.  At  the  same  time 
the  need  is  growing  to  plan  ahead,  to  try  to 
avoid  in  the  future  the  mistakes  in  the 
past  which  have  made  so  much  of  our  pres- 
ent environment  unhealthy,  unpleasant  or 
ugly  and  which  threaten,  If  not  corrected  In 
time,  the  wellbelng,  the  progress  and,  viltl- 
mately,  the  survival  of  man. 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal organs  of  the  United  Nations  tries  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem  which,  to- 
gether with  the  necessity  of  rapid  economic 
and  social  development,  must  be  viewed  as 
one  of  the  compelling  Issues  of  our  time.  In- 
deed, these  two  are  Interrelated,  Inasmuch 
as  due  attention  to  the  quality  of  environ- 
ment Is  a  prerequisite  of  sound  economic 
and  social  development. 

It  may  be  said  that  human  environment 
Is  too  vague  and  too  general  a  concept  to 
allow  lor  a  comprehensive  and  cohesive  dis- 
cussion. We  do  not  feel  that  this  Is  so,  and 
I  ^111  briefly  Indicate  why. 

History  can  be  seen,  from  one  a£i>ect,  as  a 
process  of  continuous  Interaction  between 
man  and  his  physical  environment.  By  using 
the  natural  resources  around  him,  man 
changes  his  environment  in  order  to  Im- 
prove his  conditions  of  life.  Many  of  the 
changes  are  lasting  achievements  which 
benefit  everybody.  Others  are  of  short-term 
advantage,  perhaps  only  to  small  groups,  but 
make  life  difficult  in  the  long  run  for  the 
large  majority  and,  ultimately,  for  all. 

Conversely,  man,  as  an  Individual  and  as 
a  social  being.  Is  influenced  by  the  natural 
surroundings.  If  these  change,  the  Impact 
Is  felt  on  the  state  of  man's  mental  and 
physical  health,  on  his  total  living  conditions, 
be  they  related  to  food,  work,  housing  or 
social  relationships. 

Never  before  has  man  possessed  such  pow- 
erful means  to  change  his  environment  as 
today.  Natural  resources  are  used  on  a  scale 
which  could  not  be  imagined  only  a  few  dec- 
ades ago.  Population  grows  at  a  rate  un- 
paralleled in  history.  Science  and  technology 
provide  an  ever  increasing  number  of  i)eo- 
ple  with  enormous  opportunities  to  change 
the  environment.  The  pressure  on  the  nat- 
ural resources  Increases. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  world  the  environ- 


ment Is.  In  fact,  iindergolng  serlovis  deteri- 
oration and,  In  some  cases,  destruction.  This 
means  that  natural  resources  are  depleted 
and  that  processes  are  set  In  motion  which, 
if  un^checked.  will  drastically  change  and 
damage  the  conditions  for  human  life.  This 
phenomenon  Is  clearly  visible  In  countries 
In  an  advanced  stage  of  Industrialization  and 
urbanization.  As  more  countries  approach 
and  enter  this  phase  of  development,  the 
problem  becomes  more  serious.  A  worldwide 
exchange  of  knowledge  and  experience  Is  re- 
quired to  prevent  repetition  of  mistakes 
made. 

During  previous  Jilstorical  epochs,  when 
conditions  for  human  life  in  a  certain  geo- 
graphical region  were  destroyed  through  hu- 
man action,  civilization  could  flourish  In 
another  region,  and  movements  of  popula- 
tion could  take  place.  When  the  natural  en- 
vironment is  destroyed  in  the  world  of  today, 
no  emigration  can  solve  the  problem,  neither 
from  one  part  of  the  planet  to  another,  nor 
to  another  planet.  There  is  no  escape  from 
the  problems  created  by  the  depletion  of 
resources  and  by  disturbances  In  the  living 
systems  on  the  thin  surface  of  the  earth 
between  soil,  water  and  atmosphere. 

If  the  pressure  against  the  natural  re- 
sources increases  beyond  the  point  of  re- 
generation, nature  is  ruined  and  cannot  be 
restored.  There  is  a  point  of  no  return.  De- 
termined efforts  must  be  made  to  stop  de- 
velopments  which   bring   this  point   nearer. 

The  facts  are  well  known,  and  I  will  not 
tire  you  with  repeating  them  in  any  detail. 
But  I  think  It  might  be  useful  if  I  briefly 
review  the  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

The  basic  components  of  the  physical  en- 
vironment of  man  are  fertile  soil,  fresh 
water  of  high  quality  and  of  sufficient  quan- 
tity, living  oceans  and  air  of  the  right  com- 
position and  the  right  temperature.  The 
quality  of  these  four  basic  components  is  de- 
pendent on  the  living  organisms — from  the 
microscopic  algae  and  soil  microbes  to  the 
most  developed  forms  of  life  and  to  man 
himself.  The  quality  of  environment  la  In 
other  words  dependent  on  the  Interaction  of 
all  these  forms  of  life,  on  the  maintenance 
of  balanced  ecological  systems.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  continued  existence  of  man  is 
dependent  upon  how  these  four  basic  com- 
ponents continue  to  play  their  respective 
roles  in  the  cycles  of  the  living  world. 

Nature  regenerates  Itself,  but  if  man  by 
the  use  of  techniques,  which  are  exclusive  to 
man.  Intervenes  in  these  processes  beyond 
the  limits  that  nature  tolerates,  nature  is 
ruined  and  cannot  be  regenerated.  There  is 
a  point  of  no  return  beyond  which  no  mean- 
ingful life  is  possible. 

Serious  mistakes  that  have  brought  us 
close  to,  and  sometimes  beyond,  this  point 
have  been  made  In  the  countries  that  are 
generally  described  as  developed.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  they  are  not  re- 
peated in  areas  of  the  world  that  now  under- 
go rapid  Industrialization  and  urbanization. 

May  I  now  say  a  few  words  about  each  one 
of  the  four  basic  components  of  the  physi- 
cal environment.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  of 
history  that  many  civilizations  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  erosion  of  the  soil.  In  old 
times  when  the  number  of  men  was  com- 
paratively small,  new  are.is  with  virgin  fer- 
tile soil  could  be  found,  when  the  old  ones 
were  destroyed.  In  our  age  the  whole  globe  Is 
populated,  and  no  large  new  regions  are 
available  once  the  old  regions  have  grown 
less  fertile.  It  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  soils  are  maintained  as  fertile  as  i>os- 
sible  and,  in  particular,  that  none  are  being 
destroyed  beyond  the  possibility  of  regenera- 
tion. However.  In  spite  of  this  knowledge 
soil  erosion  continues  on  a  global  scale,  as 
becomes  clear  from  an  examination  of  nu- 
merous studies  made  by  sclentlflc  institu- 
tions, FAO  and  many  other  bodies. 

The  mechanism  of  soil  erosion  varies  be- 


tween the  different  climatic  zones.  In  the 
temperate  regions  wind  erosion  and  the  low- 
ering of  the  ground  water  levels  constitute 
the  most  serious  problems.  When  the  cities 
and  the  industries  use  up  loo  much  of  the 
ground  water,  the  soils  grow  drier  and  the 
situation  gets  more  serious. 

In  certain  highly  industrialized  regions 
water  is  used  to  such  an  extent  that  rain 
and  snow  only  replace  one  third  of  what  is 
used.  We  already  see  the  signs  of  water 
scarcity  In  these  too  densely  populated  and 
industrialized  regions. 

The  same  problems,  although  partly  due 
to  other  factors,  are  found  In  the  tropical 
regions.  The  situation  there  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  many  tropical  soils  are  even 
more  sensitive  than  the  soils  of  the  tem- 
perate regions.  If  such  soils  are  left  without 
cover,  the  hot  sun  changes  the  soil  to  a 
leathery  surface. 

The  next  step  Is  that  the  soil  grows  hard 
as  brlckstone.  This  laterlzed  soil  cannot  be 
vised  any  more  and  must  be  left  as  a  desert. 
No  technique  Is  known  by  which  laterlzed 
soil  could  be  made  fertile  again. 

TTie  second  component  of  the  physical 
environment  Is  water. 

In  many  temperate  regions,  where  nature 
has  supplied  man  lavishly  with  fresh  water, 
this  asset  has  been  used  as  if  it  could  never 
come  to  an  end.  The  rich  countries  In  those 
regions  have  for  that  reason  treated  the 
water  resources  in  a  careless  way.  Rivers  and 
lakes  are  used  as  recipients  for  all  the  wastes 
and  poisons  of  the  cities  and  industries 
usually  without  any  purification  of  the 
effluents.  A  particular  problem  In  this  field 
which  Is  causing  serious  misgivings  and  has 
necessitated  governmental  action  In  my 
country  is  the  spread  of  methylated  mercury. 

The  degradation  of  the  quality  of  the  fresh 
water  has  accelerated  even  more  than  ex- 
pected because  of  the  introduction  of  phos- 
phate-containing synthetic  detergents, 
which  fertilize  the  lakes  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  ultimately  die.  The  situation 
rapidly  develops  In  this  direction.  In  many 
cases  the  degradation  has  reached  the  point 
where  no  self-purification  Is  possible  in  the 
limited  time  span  man  has  at  his  disposal. 
The  end  phase  of  the  destruction  of  a  lake 
is  a  hydrogen  sulphide  stinking  body  of  water 
where  the  flsh  has  died. 

Simultaneously,  dijie  to  the  extensive  use 
of  water  In  cities  and  by  industries,  the 
ground    water   level   sinks   dangerously   low. 

The  mistakes  which  have  led  to  this  sit- 
uation should  not  be  repeated  in  those  coun- 
tries that  now  enter  the  phase  of  industrial- 
ization and  urbanization.  These  countries 
may  still  steer  the  development  in  a  better 
direction. 

The  coastal  waters  are  in  many  places  used 
as  dumping  places  for  wastes  from  cities  and 
Industries.  Often  it  is  not  the  emitting  In- 
dustry or  even  the  polluting  country  that  is 
first  hurt  in  these  cases.  Other  nations,  other 
population  groups  can  get  their  life  condi- 
tions changed  and  endangered.  The  water 
currents  and  the  flsh  do  not  know  any  bor- 
ders. International  regulations  are  Indeed 
badly  needed  if  the  problems  are  to  be  so'  ed. 

May  I  here  also  point  to  the  dangers  con- 
stituted by  oil,  dangers  which  have  been 
dramatized  by  a  well-known  recent  catas- 
trophe and  which  are  increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate. 

Furthermore,  the  disturbances  created  by 
man  can  lead  to,  and  have  lead  to,  the  ex- 
tinction of  whole  species  of  flsh  etc.,  thereby 
causing  not  only  severe  strains  on  the  food 
situation  In  the  world  and  great  difficulties 
to  the  economy  of  the  fishing  nations.  The 
extinction  will  also  cause  changes  in  the 
metabolism  of  the  oceans  which  are  difficult 
to  anticipate.  It  is  necessary  that  these  mat- 
ters are  considered  again  internationally. 

Still  bigger  disturbances  of  the  living  sys- 
tems In  the  oceans  seem  to  be  Impending. 
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Only  one  dange^  will  be  mentioned  here.  The 
pesticide  DDT  \»  very  resistant  to  detonflca- 
tlon  and  degraidatlon  In  nature.  This  was 
thought  to  be  lin  advantage  when  DDT  wa« 
introduced  two  decades  ago.  This  substance 
Is  thus  active  f«r  years  after  It  has  given  the 
planned  resulta  The  winds,  the  waters  and 
all  their  InhaWtanta  have  spread  DDT  to 
all  the  corners  of  the  world,  and  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  body  fat  and  nervous  tissues  of 
all  living  belngB,  Including  man.  According 
to  a  scientific  Report  from  the  spring  1968 
1/1000  of  a  grati  of  DDT  in  thousand  kg  of 
water  may  lowef  the  metabolism  c^  the  algae 
by  75  per  centl  This  Is  a  direct  threat  to 
the  life  of  the  a|gae.  since  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  DDT  are  spread  over  the  con- 
tinents every  yjear.  and  of  which  a  major 
part  ultimately  finds  Ita  way  to  the  oceans. 
The  algae  In  t|he  oceans  supply  the  atmos- 
phere with  threi  quarters  of  the  oxygen.  We 
may  thus  endanger  even  the  vitally  impor- 
tant oxygen  coqtent  of  the  air. 

The  algae  alsol  constitute  the  basic  food  for 
all  the  marine  organisms.  If  the  existence  of 
the  algae  Is  threatened,  then  all  life  of  the 
kind  we  know  Is  also  threatened. 

As  to  the  thlrc^  component,  the  air,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  if  oUowlng  observations. 

The  air  polli^ion  that  we  now  hear  so 
much  about  Is  daused  by  the  finely  divided 
gases  that  are  transported 
major  part  of  these  very 
the  atmosphere  are  the  re- 
ctlon  in  cities.  In  Industries 
and  In  agriculture.  In  the  air  of  the  cities 
these  finely  dlvlfied  particles  become  charged 
with  the  gaseoui  substances  emitted  In  all 
kinds  of  combua|tlon  activities,  like  heating 
motors,  reduction  of  electric  energy,  burning 
of  wastes,  etc..  ppUuted  particles  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  majoi-  cames  of  the  Increase  In 
lung  diseases  llkfe  cancer  and  chronic  bron- 
chitis. Careful  planning  and  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  certain  Jules  are  necessary  if  these 
hazards  are  to  be  limited  or  eliminated 
Again,  past  mlstAkes  must  be  avoided  when 
planning  the  future  expanding  cities,  their 
traffic  and  Industry. 

The  enormouslmlsslon  of  particles  to  the 
atmosphere  may  cause  a  cooling  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  eartli,  because  part  of  the  sun- 
light Is  reflected!  away.  A  car  driving  at  35 
miles  an  hour  efnlts  around   1   billion  par- 

^i'^r^Jf^'"^-  T^**  'corresponding  figures  for 
aircraft  flying  at  high  speed  are  truly  astro- 
nomical Even  If  [such  an  extreme  situation 
18  not  impending,  smaller  changes  In  the 
climate  of  the  w(^id  could  be  caused  by  the 
reflecting  particle^. 

The  Increasing  »-eflectlon  of  solar  energv  bv 
the  dust  particles!  Is  counteracted  by  another 
process.  Manklndj  combusts  at  the  moment 
the  reserves  of  fossil  fuels  that  are  stored  In 
the  earth  crust  ijilUlons  of  years  ago  This 
combusUon  gives  an  Increase  In  the  atmos- 
pheres  content   of   carbon   dioxide.   Carbon 

?i-  Lv°'i^**"**  ">*  ^**t  emission  from 
the  earth.  This  mechanism  could  thus  cease 
an  Increase  In  the  temperature. 

No  definite  answers  to  which  process  may 
be  the  more  Important  are  available  at  the 
moment.  What  J  evident,  however.  Is  th^? 
Z^fiul^  alreadylrendered  the  temperature 
equilibrium  of  thfc  globe  more  unstable 

r^,)^K,'^^^,°°"*"*L'"*''  ^  '^'■'sfly  refer  to'  the 
?i^^^  Of  noise?  tn  a  near  future  this  prob- 
lem Which  n  earlfer  times  seemed  to  be  lim- 
ited to   cities  anil  Industries,   may  become 

l^?;:^,*'^'^!  ^^*"  supersonic  al^raTSe 
Introduced  also  fcf  civilian  use  The  medical 
experte  know  thajt  large  grt>up,  of^S 
exposed  to  strong  Intermittent  noise  for  long 
periods,  may  be  damaged  physically  and  men 
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minions  of  people  may  be 
i  noise  without  being  able 
to  protect  themsel  i^es— in  order  to  allow  rela- 
tively few  people  i  o  reach  their  destinations 
a  few  hours  earlier , 


It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  totality  of  the 
problems  that  I  now  refer  to  are  made  im- 
measurably more  difficult  and  complex  as  a 
result  of  rapid  urbanization.  The  huge  In- 
crease of  the  population  in  the  cities  invar- 
iably provokes  an  enormous  pressure  on  the 
environment. 

The  cities  of  Europe  Increased  at  the  high- 
est rate  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  The 
rate  of  Increase  seldom  exceeded  2  per  cent 
a  year.  In  spite  of  this  rather  low  rate  on 
Increase — low  when  compared  to  the  rate  of 
Increase  found  In  the  now  developing  coun- 
tries (approaching  an  average  of  5  per  cent 
a  year) — the  cities  did  not  succeed  in  solv- 
ing the  wa«t€  and  pollution  problems  In  a 
rational  way.  The  results  of  the  lack  of  waste 
and  pollution  management  now  place  the 
cities  of  the  industrialized  countries  before 
problems  that  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
solve.  A  city  which  had  from  the  beginning 
taken  these  problems  into  account  would 
have  kept  the  expenses  for  environmental 
monitoring  and  control  down,  expenses  that 
are  now  necessary  if  these  cities  are  to  sur- 
vive in  the  long  run. 

The  cities  have  not  been  built  to  cope  with 
modern  traffic,  even  lees  with  the  Industrial 
pollution  and  the  environmental  poisons. 
These  problems  are  and  will  be  Increasingly 
facing  the  old  Industrialized  nations  during 
the  next  decades.  The  mistakes  committed 
should  not  be  repeated  by  the  nations  now 
entering  the  necessary  path  of  rapid  Indus- 
trialization. 

A  high  degree  of  planning  in  rapidly  ex- 
panding cities  seems  to  be  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. Nobody  can  know  exactly  how  a  city 
should  be  constructed  to  suit  the  Inhabi- 
tants In  an  optimal  way.  This  depends,  to 
a  large  extent,  on  political  considerations  and 
social  value  Judgments  But  there  is  gfneral 
agreement  that  environmental  destruction 
caused  by  deficient  sewage  systems  and  pol- 
luted air  should  not  be  allowed  to  occur. 
Such  problems  may  be  solved  without  too 
large  expenditures  if  plans  are  made  in  time,' 
but  they  cannot  be  solved  Inexpensively  if 
the  planning  is  delayed  for  too  long  a  time, 
as  has  happened  In  many  industrialized 
nations. 

We  firmly  believe  that  political  considera- 
tions and  social  value  Judgments  are  shared 
around  the  world  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is.  In  fact,  general  agreement  also  on 
what  should  and  could  be  done.  In  a  positive 
manner,  to  plan  the  futiire  development  of 
cities  in  such  a  manner  that  the  people  liv- 
ing In  them  are  spared  the  stresses  and  suf- 
ferings, alarming  crime  rates,  and  social  dis- 
turbances of  all  kinds,  characteristic  of  many 
cities  at  the  present  time. 

What  I  have  now  said  Indicates  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  Involved,  but  It  also. 
I  hope,  serves  to  define  them.  What  we  are 
concerned  with  here  is.  In  the  first  place, 
how  to  Umit  and,  If  possible,  to  eliminate 
the  evil  side-effects  which  might  follow  upon 
the  utilization  of  science  and  technology.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  economic  development  Is 
to  take  place  at  a  rate  and  on  a  social  scale 
adequate  to  meet  the  growing  expectations 
of  a  growing  world  population,  all  natural 
resources  will  have  to  be  used  to  the  full 
and  In  the  most  economic' manner.  But  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  and  one  with  potentially 
momentous  consequences  for  mankind.  If  we 
did  not  do  our  utmost  to  avoid  the  deleterl- 
o\is  side-effects  of  such  utilization.  It  Is  true 
that  there  can  sometimes  be  a  conflict,  at 
least  In  the  short  run,  between  the  Interest 
of  rapid  development  on  one  hand  and  the 
preservation  of  the  environmental  quality  on 
the  other  hand,  but  If  a  price  has  to  be  paid, 
it  should  be  done  In  complete  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  consequences,  always  keeping 
the  long  range  Interests  properly  In  view. 
Everything  should  be  done  to  avoid  repeat- 
ing mUtakes  that  have  already  been  com- 
mitted and  to  plan  for  the  future  In  such 


a  way  that  the  risk  of  mistakes  Is  excluded 
or  minimized. 

The   other  equally  Important  aspect  is  a 
positive  one.  Man  Is  now  In  possession  of 
scientific  and  technological  resources  which 
are   truly   spectacular.   It  can  safely  be  as- 
sumed  that  further  progress  will  follow  in 
the     years     ahead.     The     achievements     of 
science   and   technology   must   be   geared  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  human 
life.  Economic  growth  is  not  an  end  In  itself. 
It  should  serve  ultimately  to  satisfy  basic 
human  needs  and  the  furthering  of  human 
rights.  Working  and  living  conditions  must 
be  made  safer  and  better  suited  to  the  ,t5- 
plratlons  of  modern  man.  The  cravings  for 
spiritual  and  cultural  satisfaction  must  be 
satisfied.  Man  la  now  In  possession  not  only 
of  the  physical  means  of  achieving  this.  He 
is  also  In  possession  of  the  knowledge  allow- 
ing  him.    If   he   chooses    to   do   so,   to   plan 
rationally  his  own  environment  In  order  to 
build  a   happier  future.  A  famous  modern 
writer  has  described  our  time  as  "the  accl- 
dental   century"   to   indicate   that   we   have 
all  too  often  let  the  miraculous  changes  in 
our  environment,  brought  about  by  science 
and  technology.  Just  happen  to  us  without 
proper   foresight   and   without   proper  plan- 
ning. This  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
What  could  the  United  Nations  do  In  this 
field?   First   of  all   I   wish   to  draw   the   at- 
tention on  the  Important  work  that  Is  being 
performed  by  many  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies and  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Family.  WHO  has  for  some  time  been 
active  in  the  field  of  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion.   One    Important    report    on    environ- 
mental pollution  and  Its  control  (E/4457)  has 
been  prepared  earlier  this  year  by  the  WHO 
for  ECOSOC.  It  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  my  Government.  The  Swedish  authorities 
concerned,  and  I  am  sure  It  is  true  about 
the    authorities    of    many    countries,    have 
found  it  extremely  valuable.  The  same  goes 
for  the  report  on  conservation  and  rational 
use  of  the  environment  (E/4458)  which  has 
been  prepared  by  UNESCO  and  FAO,  also  for 
the  benefit  of  ECOSOC.  UNESCO  Is  organiz- 
ing,  with   the   participation   of   the   United 
Nations,  FAO  and  WHO,  as  weU  as  with  the 
International  Union  for  the  Conservation  of 
Nature    and     the    International     Biological 
Programme,  a  Conference  on  the  Biosphere 
this  coming  September.  The  conclusions  and 
recommendations    of    thU    conference    are 
eagerly  expected.  Various  aspects  of  the  total 
problem    are    under   study   by   WHO,    IAEA, 
IMCO  and   tLO.  ECE  Is   planning  Increased 
efforts  on  certain  aspects  and  will  organize 
a  regional  conference  to  take  place  probably 
In  1970.  ' 

I  would  like  here  to  refer  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General's report  (E/4553)  which  gives 
an  admirable  account  of  the  work  done  so 
far  by  the  various  United  Nations  Agencies. 
We  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  Secretary- 
General  and  his  collaborators  for  the  report 
All  the  work  that  Is  now  going  on  deserves 
our  active  support  and  should  be  encouraged 
In  every  possible  way. 

The  Swedish  Goverrmient  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  valauble.  Indeed  Indis- 
pensable, as  all  these  efforts  are,  there  Is  a 
real  need  to  provide  a  framework  for  a  com- 
prehensive discussion  of  them  within  the 
United  Nations.  Such  a  discussion  would 
serve  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  Inter- 
national organizations  to  Intensify  their  ef- 
forts which  should  be  seen  as  Interrelated 
and  mutually  supporting.  It  would  also  serve 
to  give  these  efforts  a  common  outlook  and 
direction  so  as  to  achieve  maximal  efficiency. 
It  is  for  the  Government  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  give  this  encouragement, 
this  direction  and  this  inspiration.  So  this 
should  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  United 
Nations  action. 

Many  national  Governments  are  also  de- 
voting Increasing  attention  to  the  problem. 


Many  of  them  have  taken  practical  action 
of  a  legislative  and  administrative  character 
to  combat  water  and  air  pollution,  soli  ero- 
sion, etc. 

However,  although  the  urgency,  gravity 
and  complexity  of  the  problems  are  more 
and  more  recognized  by  Governments  and 
the  various  agencies  and  Institutions  which 
serve  these  Governments,  It  would  never- 
theless be  highly  desirable  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  Governments  to  the  need  for 
action,  both  on  the  national  and  interna- 
tional level,  and  to  provide  them  with  better 
and  fuller  knowledge  about  the  means  to 
cope  with  the  problems. 

Moreover,  the  sclentUts  and  technicians 
who  are  active  In  the  various  fields  of  the 
quality  of  human  environment  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views, 
their  knowledge  and  their  misgivings  to 
selected  administrators  and  leaders  of  public 


The  timing  of  the  Conference  Is,  of  course, 
a  matter  for  careful  consideration.  This  mat- 
ter will  have  to  be  studied  and  decided  In  the 
light  of  both  the  estimated  length  of  the 
appropriate  preparations  for  the  Conference 
and  of  the  calendar  of  conferences  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  wish  to  recall  that  the 
General  Assembly  has  expressed  the  wish 
that  only  one  major  international  conference 
take  place  each  year.  In  view  of  what  is  now 
known  about  the  calendar  for  the  United 
Nations,  the  year  1971  might  be  suitable. 
This  date  would  also,  it  seems  to  us,  allow 
for  the  necessary  preparations.  However,  as 
far  as  the  Swedish  delegation  Is  concerned, 
whether  It  Is  held  a  year  or  two  later  Is  not 
a  decisive  question.  I  wish  to  say,  however, 
that  the  calendar  of  the  United  Nations 
must  not  be  determined  for  the  years  to 
come  in  such  a  way  that  no  place  can  be 
found  for  the  consideration  for  this  ques- 


In  the  90th  Congress.  I  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  then-pending  copy- 
right revision  bill,  amendment  No.  131 
to  section  597,  90th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, which  would  have  accomplished 
three  central  objectives: 

First.  The  statutory  recognition  in  a 
new  section  117  of  a  performance  right 
in  sound  recordings  enforceable  against 
those  who  use  records  in  public  perform- 
ances for  profit.  This  amendment  would 
correct  the  present  inequity  of  denying 
such  a  right  to  record  companies  and 
performers,  while  granting  it  to  com- 
posers and  music  publishers. 

Second.  Retention  of  the  present  stat- 
utory "mechanical  rate"  in  section  115. 
This  is  the  royalty  that  record  companies 
pay  to  music  publishers  under  compul- 


;;  nlon  ^^rVoUaboratlon  Is  necessary  If     tlon.  the  importance  of  which  will  no  doubt     --     licensing    pr^J^ions^eDTODO 
effective  action  Is  to  be  possible  both  na-      only  become  more  obvious  as  time  passes  by      ^°ZJ-^fT^f^.J^Z!TI^^T^^^^^??^. 


Affl*CtlVG  ~  -  -  — 

tionally  and  internationally.  Mr.  President,  it  U  easy  to  dramatize  the 

Finally    there  is  a  need  to  Identify  those  issue  now  before  the  CouncU  and  to  use  apoc- 

oroblems  which  can  only,  at  best,  be  solved  alyptlc    words    to    describe    the    Impending 

through     internaUonal     collaboration     and  doom  of  humanity.  I  wUl  refrain  from  doing 
aereement.   This   task  requires   a  broad   ex 


change  of  views  in  a  comprehensive  frame- 
work. ^.  ^    r. 

It  Is  the  conviction  of  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment that  all  the  purposes  now  men- 
tioned would  best  be  served  by  a  decision 
taken  by  the  General  Assembly  to  call  an 
International  Conference  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  would  hope  that 
such  a  decision  might  be  taken  already  at 
the  23d  session. 

The  character  of  the  conference  that  we 
have  in  mind  emerges  from  what  I  have  now 
said.  We  would  thus  not  envisage  It  as  a 
conference  of  government  plenipotentiaries, 
authorized  to  pass  resolutions  or  adopt  con- 
ventions. Nor  would  it  be  a  mere  gathering  of 
experts  drawn  from  various  scientific  and 
technical  Institutions.  It  would  rather  be  a 
meeting  ground  for  both  scientists,  techni- 
cians, administrators,  politicians  and  other 
persons  engaged  in  work  on  various  aspects 
of  the  matter.  Obviously  the  participation 
has  to  be  kept  to  the  minimum  compatible 
with  the  tasks  set  for  the  conference.  We 
would  attach  special  Importance  to  the  pres- 
ence at  the  conference  and  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  representatives  of  the  specialized 
agencies  and  other  organs  members  of  the 
United  Nations  System  as  well  as  the  Inter- 
ested MGO's. 

Naturally  If  a  Conference  of  this  type  is 
to  be  successful  It  will  have  to  be  very  care- 
fully prepared.  In  particular,  the  cooperation 
of  both  international  agencies  and  national 
governments  as  well  as  non-governmental 
organizations  will  have  to  be  enlisted.  There 
are  various  methods  that  can  be  used  to 
undertake  these  preparations,  and  it  might 
be  useful  at  some  stage  to  ask  the  Secretary- 
General  to  present  a  study  as  to  alternative 
suggestions.  In  line  with  our  general  think- 
ing about  the  proper  role  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  as  the  main  co-ordinating 
body  of  tke  United  Nations  economic  and 
social  activities,  we  fiu'ther  believe  that  the 
Council  should  be  given  a  task  in  consider- 
ing both  the  time  and  place  of  a  Confer- 
ence, the  programme  of  work  for  a  Confer- 
ence, and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
preparations.  In  particular,  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  from  the  coming  Paris 
Conference  on  the  Biosphere  will  have  to  be 
carefully  considered.  I  wish  to  say  here  that 
we  attach  very  great  importance  to  this  par- 
ticular conference.  We  do  not  feel  that  there 
Is  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  results  of  a 
conference  will  change  our  views  as  to  the 
desirability  of  a  conference  of  the  character 
we  are  thinking  of,  but  It  is  evident  that  they 
will  have  to  be  taken  Into  account  when 
considering  the  programme  of  work  for  the 
Conference. 


humanity, 
so.  I  think  that  the  cold  facts  and  figures 
presented  to  us  In  studies  and  publications, 
many  of  them  coming  from  United  Nations 
organizations,  speak  eloquently  enough  In 
favour  of  early  and  energetic  action.  The 
Swedish  Government  is  convinced  that,  un- 
der all  clrcimistances.  It  will  become  impera- 
tive for  the  Member  countries,  separately 
aiid  Jointly,  at  some  stage  to  take  far  reach- 
liffe  measures  In  order  to  prevent  Irreparable 
damage  and  to  build  a  more  harmonious  and 
hiunane  environment.  Such  action  may  be 
p>ostponed  but  the  price  of  piostponment  will 
be  high. 

PERFORMANCE  RIGHTS  AMEND- 
MENT TO  S.  543,  THE  COPYRIGHT 
BILL— AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT  NO.  B 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  some  years  ago  Mitch  Miller,    self  and  other  Senators  is  the  product 
a  musician  of  some  note,  heard  ar  old    of  that  consideration. 


nents  of  a  higher  rate  made  no  economic 
case  for  the  increase;  indeed,  the  eco- 
nomic data  presented  justified  a  reduc- 
tion in  this  rate. 

Third.  An  amendment  to  section  303 
to  insure  copyright  protection  to  record- 
ings already  released  and  now  in  the 
catalog  of  record  companies. 

No  final  action  on  copyright  revision 
was  taken  in  the  90th  Congress.  In  the 
current  session,  the  Senate  Copyright 
Subcommittee  is  considering  a  new  S. 
543.  again  proposing  general  copyright 
revision. 

Since  the  last  session,  proponents  of 
the  recognition  of  performance  right  In 
sound  recordings  have  been  attempting 
to  devise  a  new,  simplified  proposal 
which  could  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  com- 
promise, so  that  the  Copyright  Subcom- 
mittee could  promptly  and  equitably  re- 
solve this  issue.  The  amendment  that  I 
am  introducing  today  on  behalf  of  my- 


song  on  an  album  of  Civil  War  songs. 
While  the  song  had  been  around  for 
some  time,  it  had  never  been  a  big  hit 
from  the  point  of  sales.  But  Mitch  took 
the  song,  gave  It  the  Miller  touch  and 


The  recognition  of  a  proposed  per- 
formance right  in  sound  recordings  has 
the  unified  support  of  the  record  indus- 
try, the  performers  and  the  musicians 
union.  There  can  be  no  serious  dispute 


the  "Yellow  Rose  of  Texas"  became  a     as  to  the  equity  of  granting  such  a  right 


tremendous  hit  overnight.  Since  that 
time,  the  special  arrangement  has  been 
played  countless  times  on  radio  sta- 
tions by  disc  jockeys  without  paying 
Mitch  a  penny.  If  the  author  and  com- 
poser still  lived — and  I  am  sure  they 
do  not — they  would  be  compensated 
through  royalty  payments. 

This  song  always  had  the  potential 
of  becoming  a  popular  piece  but  the 
words  were  never  combined  with  the 
right  style  that  guarantee  success  un- 
til the  Mitch  Miller  accent  was  added 
to  it.   What  this  indicates  is  that  the 


of  public  performance.  A  recent  example 
of  a  user  taking  unfair  profitable  ad- 
vantage of  sound  recordiiigs  is  the  New 
York  radio  station  which  programed  5 
hours  of  a  single  recording  group.  Al- 
though the  station  attracted  listeners — 
to  its  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  its  ad- 
vertisers— solely  on  the  basis  of  the  rec- 
ords it  was  playing,  the  artists,  the 
musicians,  and  the  record  companies 
received  no  compensation  in  the  form  of 
performance  royalties. 

The  record  before  the  Senate  Copy- 
right Subcommittee  demonstrates  con- 


performing   artist   and   the   songwriter     clusively  that  a  soimd  recording  is  the 


are  dependent  upon  each  other  and  ei- 
ther is  Incomplete  without  the  other. 
In  short,  to  create  a  hit  the  extra  ingre- 
dient— call  it  style  or  "soul,"  if  you  may— 
that  is  peculiar  to  a  recording  artist 
must  be  breathed  Into  the  song  to  insure 
a  hit.  The  present  copyright  law  and  the 
proposed  revision,  however,  do  not  pro- 
tect the  creative  work  of  the  recording 
artist  as  they  do  the  author  and  com- 
poser. The  author  and  composer,  for 
example,  receive  a  royalty  each  time 
the  composition  is  played  by  a  radio 
station. 


creative  product  of  the  talents  of  per- 
formers, musicians,  and  the  record  com- 
panies. Nevertheless,  S.  543  limits  the 
copyright  for  sound  recordings  to  exclude 
"any  right  of  performance  under  section 
106(4)"  of  the  bUl.  This  same  bill  recog- 
nizes rights  of  public  performance  In 
every  other  member  of  the  creative  com- 
munity. Composers  and  publishers  are 
granted  performance  royalties  because 
radio  stations  and  other  users  are  making 
a  profit  on  the  use  of  the  composer's 
talents.  To  deny  similar  rewards  to  the 
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creative  talent  which  produces  a  record 
la  blatantly  unfair. 

The  Register  of  Copyrights  has  recog- 
nized the  equity  of  the  record  companies' 
case  for  perfotmance  rights,  stating: 

I  am  wholly  jsympathetlc  with  the  testi- 
mony from  representatives  of  performers 
and  some  record  companies  urging  recogni- 
tion of  a  perfonmlng  right  In  sound  record- 
ings. There  is  n^uch  to  be  said  for  this  point 
of  view,  and  it  it  possible  that  this  right  wUl 
eventually  be  recognized  In  the  copyright  law 
of  the  United  States  as  It  Is  now  in  other 
countries.  (Hoioie  Hearings,  p.  1863.) 

The  House  JUdiciary  Committee  in  the 
last  session  al$o  emphasized  "the  crea- 
tivity and  valie  of  the  contribution  of 
performers  and  record  producers  to 
sound  recordiijgs."  And.  it  noted,  in  re- 
porting the  codyrlght  bill,  "the  possibility 
of  a  full  consideration  of  the  question 
by  a  future  Congress."  The  Register  of 
Copyrights  alst  admitted  that  perform- 
ers on  records  kvere  equitably  entitled  to 
performing  rlgyits. 

The  -record  industry  has  developed  a 
comprehenslvei  analysis  of  the  extent  to 
which  radio  stations  profit  from  the  use 
of  sound  recordings.  The  study  was  In- 
troduced in  thd^  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Copyright  subcommittee.  This  study 
demonstrated  tyiat  in  the  top  10  markets, 
reporting  radi^  stations  Indicated  that 
77.40  percent  ot  their  commercial  time — 
that  is,  the  time  sold  to  sponsors  which 
provide  the  station's  revenue — was  made 
up  of  playing  records.  Furthermore,  that 
study  demonstnated  conclusively  that  the 
broadcasting  industry  can  easily  afford 
to  pay  a  reasonable  royalty  for  the  com- 
mercial use  for  profit  of  sound  record- 
ings. For  example,  at  a  time  when  record 
Indiistry   proflti  were  plummeting,   the 
broadcasting  industry  has  shown  the  fol- 
lowing increases  in  their  pretax  profits 
over  the  prior  year:  1962,  48  percent  over 
the  prior  year;  1963,  26.2  percent  over 
the  prior  year;  1964,  29  percent  over  the 
prior  year;    19^5,  9.9  percent  over  the 
prior  year.  Present  data  have  continued 
this  trend.  Pretax  profits  for  radio  sta 
tions  in  1967  were  up  25  percent  over 
1966. 

Sections  116  akid  177  of  the  amendment 
constitute  a  new  proposal  for  a  simple 
and  equitable  system,  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Roister  of  Copyrights,  for 
the  collection  $nd  distribution  of  per- 
formance royalties.  The  salient  features 
of  this  comproi^ilse  proposal  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.   SIMPLiriED   PHO^ZDUUBS  TO  OBTAIN   COMPTTL- 
SOfcT     UCTNSE 

First.  A  compulsory  license  to  all  po- 
tential users  is  available  to  play  all  sound 
recordings  by  filing  notice  with  the  Copy- 
right Office — section  117(b)(1). 

Second.  Users  must  file  annual  reports 
and  make  payment  of  royalty  fees  to  only 
one  person,  the  Register  of  Copyrights — 
section  117(b)  (2) .  Reporting  for  jukebox 
owners  remains  under  the  provisions  of 
section  116  of  the  bill,  as  the  bill  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  House  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

B.    SIMPLiriEDi    SPECmc    aOTALTT    FEE 
PROVISIONS   IN    STATtm; 

First.  Jukeboxjes:  There  Is  no  Increase 
In  total  fee  paid  by  jukebox  operators. 
Record  owners  fend  performers  will  dl- 
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vide  equally  25  percent  of  the  agreed- 
upon  annual  $8  per  box  fee — section  116 
(c)(1).  Performing  rights  societies — 
which,  without  the  added  jukebox  roy- 
alty revenues,  are  already  enjoying  rec- 
ord years  would  receive  the  remaining 
75  percent  of  the  $8  fee.  There  are  no  ad- 
ditional reporting  requirements  for  juke- 
box owners — section  116(b)(1). 

Second.  Radio  and  TV:  A  blanket  li- 
cense fee  will  be  available  which  is  equal 
to  present  total  performance  royalties 
paid  to  performing  rights  societies — 
ASCAP,  BMI,  SESAC— that  is,  3.5  per- 
cent of  net  receipts  from  sponsors — sec- 
tion 117(c)  (1).  A  lower  pro  rata  license 
is  available  for  talk  stations  and  others 
using  less  than  the  average  number  of 
sound  recordings  for  programing.  Ibid. 
There  is  an  exemption  for  small  stations 
with  less  than  $25,000  in  annual  reve- 
nues. Ibid. 

Third.  CATV:  The  proposal  provides 
for  royalties  identical  to  those  granted 
to  performing  rights  societies — section 
117(c)(3). 

Fourth.  Suppliers  of  background  mu- 
sic: A  blanket  license  fee  Is  set  at  3.5 
percent  of  gross  receipts  from  subscrib- 
ers— section  117(c)(2).  A  pro  rata  li- 
cense is  available  for  suppliers  which 
own  the  copyrights  of  the  recordings 
they  use. 

Fifth.  Other  users:  A  nominal  fee  of 
$25  per  location  is  provided — section  117 
(c)(4). 

C.    NEW    COMPUTERIZED    SYSTEM    FOR    DISTRIBTJ- 
TION    or    ROYALTIES    BY    COPYRIGHT    OFFICE 

First.  One-half  of  royalties  will  be  al- 
located for  distribution  to  copyright 
owners — record  companies — the  other 
half,  to  performers — musicians  and 
artists — section  117(e)  (2). 

Second.  The  distribution  of  royalties 
will  be  based  upon  samplings  of  relative 
use  of  records  by  users — section  117 
(e)(3). 

Third.  The  administration  of  the  dis- 
tribution system  will  be  by  the  Copyright 
Office.  The  Office  can  require  that  all  new 
records  will  be  manufactirred  with  inau- 
dible Identification  signals — section  113 
(e)  (3) .  The  Copyright  Office  will  Install 
newly  developed,  computerized,  automat- 
ic monitoring  and  tallying  devices,  which 
will  be  triggered  by  the  inaudible  signal 
when  a  record  is  playing  on  radio  or  TV. 
Costs  of  administering  distribution  sys- 
tem will  come  from  gross  royalty  receipts. 

One  industry  source  has  described  this 
system  In  the  following  terms: 

A  system  can  be  designed  to  encode  a  music 
track  In  such  a  way  that  In  any  manner  of 
reproduction  Including  broadcast,  the  code 
may  be  detected.  Basically,  by  means  of  a 
timing  device  very  short  pulses  of  some  mid- 
range  frequency  are  Altered  out  and  a  signal 
Inserted  at  the  coded  repetition  rate.  When 
monitored  the  music  Is  passed  through  a 
band,  past  filters  which  filter  out  all  the 
coded  signal,  and  although  some  random 
music  frequency  may  pass  through  the  filters, 
the  code  may  be  detected  because  of  Its  fre- 
quency. 

This  may  be  monitored  by  a  computer 
which  may  be  energized  by  a  definite  note  at 
the  start  of  the  music  and  may  be  shut  off 
by  another  code  at  any  f>olnt  thereafter. 

A  system  Is  presently  in  use  for  Identifica- 
tion of  music  by  means  of  the  code;  there- 
fore. Its  practicability  has  been  established 


and  Its  adaptation  to  automatic  recording  of 
the  signal  is  quite  feasible. 

The  remainder  of  my  amendment  deal« 
with  retaining  the  present  statutory  "me- 
chanical rate"  that  the  record  companies 
must  pay  to  music  publishers  each  time 
they  make  a  record.  S.  543  proposes  a  25- 
percent  rate  increase  for  popular  songs 
and  a  100-percent  rate  increase  for  clas- 
sical music.  I  believe  that  the  evidence 
demonstrates  no  justification  whatsoever 
for  such  Increases.  Under  the  present 
rates,  music  publishers'  revenues  in- 
creased by  more  than  10  percent  In  the 
last  reported  year,  and  these  publishers 
cannot  provide  the  Senate  subcommittee 
with  any  data  to  support  their  proposed 
rate  Increase. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why  the 
recording  artist  and  recording  company 
should  be  protected  b^  the  copyright 
law.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  unique 
creativity  of  the  performer  is  indispens- 
able to  a  successful  recording.  Anyone 
who  has  heard  Ella  Fitzgerald's  rendi- 
tion of  "How  High  the  Moon"  knows 
that  it  is  as  similar  to  the  original  ver- 
sion as  the  Washington,  D.C.,  telephone 
directory  is.  This  is  what  the  public 
buys — her  creation — not  the  original 
love  song  composed  for  a  Broadway 
show.  Since  it  is  her  talent  and  imagina- 
tion that  is  being  used,  she  should  be 
rewarded  just  as  are  the  author  and 
composer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  amendment  be 
reprinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  9)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  bill 
(8.  543)  to  amend  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "Copyrights,"  is  hereby 
amended  In  the  following  respects: 

Section  1.  In  section  101,  amend  the 
definition  of  "perform"  to  read: 

"To  'perform'  a  work  means  to  recite, 
render,  play,  dance,  or  act  It,  either  directly 
or  by  means  of  any  device  or  process  or,  In 
the  case  of  a  sound  recording,  to  make  the 
sounds  fixed  In  it  audible,  or  In  the  case  of 
a  motion  picture  or  other  audiovisual  work, 
to  show  Its  Images  In  sequence  or  to  make 
the  sounds  accompanying  It  audible." 

Sec.  2.  In  section  101,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  definition  of  "perform,"  Insert  the 
following: 

"  'Performers'  in  sound  recordings,  as  that 
term  is  used  In  connection  with  the  exclusive 
right  to  perform  publicly  a  copyrighted  sound 
recording  as  provided  in  sections  106,  110, 114, 
116.  and  JU7,  are  musicians,  singers,  con- 
ductors, arrangers,  actors,  and  narrators  who 
perform  literary,  musical,  or  dramatic  works 
to  be  embodied  In  phonorecords." 

Sec.  3.  In  section  106.  amend  the  Intro- 
ductory portion  to  read : 

"Subject  to  sections  107  through   117.". 
Sec.  4.  In  section  106.  amend  subdivision 
( 4 )  to  read : 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  literary,  musical,  dra- 
matic, and  choreographic  works,  pantomines, 
sound  recordings,  and  motion  pictures  and 
other  audiovisual  works,  to  perform  the  copy- 
righted work  publicly;". 
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Sec.  5.  In  section  110,  amend  subdivision 
(3)  to  read: 

"(2)  performance  of  a  nondramatic  literary 
or  musical  work,  or  of  a  sound  recording,  or 
display  of  a  work,  by  or  In  the  course  of  a 
transmission  by  a  governmental  body  or  other 
nonprofit  organization,  if:". 

Sec.  6.  In  section  110,  amend  subdivision 

(3)  to  read: 

"(3)  performance  of  a  nondramatic  literary 
or  musical  work,  or  of  a  sound  recording,  or 
of  a  dramatlco-musical  work  of  a  religious 
nature,  or  display  of  a  work,  in  the  coure  of 
services  at  a  place  of  worship  or  other  reli- 
gious assembly;". 

Sec.  7.  In  section  110,  amend  subdivision 

(4)  to  read: 

"(4)  performance  of  a  nondramatic  literary 
or  musical  work,  or  of  a  sound  recording, 
otherwise  than  In  a  transmission  to  the 
public,  without  any  purpose  of  direct  or  in- 
direct commercial  advantage  and  without 
payment  of  any  fee  or  other  compensation 
for  the  performance  to  any  of  Its  performers, 
promoters,  or  organizers,  If:". 

Sec.  8.  In  section  112,  subsection  (a), 
delete  the  following:  "or  under  the  limita- 
tions on  exclusive  rights  in  sound  recordings 
specified  by  section  114(a)  ". 

Sec.  9.  In  section  112,  subsection  (b) .  delete 
the  following:  "or  under  the  limitations  on 
exclusive  rights  in  sound  recordings  specified 
by  section  114(a)". 

Sec.  10.  In  section  114,  amend  subsection 
(a)  to  read: 

"(a)  The  exclusive  rights  of  the  owner  of 
copyright  In  a  sound  recording  are  limited 
to  the  rights  specified  by  clauses  (1),  (3), 
and  (4)  of  section  106. 

Sec.  11.  In  section  114,  amend  subsection 
(c)  to  read: 

"(c)  The  exclusive  right  to  perform  pub- 
licly, by  means  of  a  phonorecord.  a  copy- 
righted literary,  musical  or  dramatic  work, 
and  the  exclusive  right  to  perform  publicly 
a  copyrighted  sound  recording,  are  separate 
and  independent  rights  under  this  title. 

Sec.  12.  In  section  115(c)(1),  amend  the 
second  sentence  to  read:  "The  owner  Is  en- 
titled to  royalties  for  phonorecords  made  and 
distributed  after  he  is  so  identified  but  he  Is 
not  entitled  to  recover  for  any  phonorecords 
previously  made  and  distributed." 

Sec.  13.  In  section  115(c),  amend  subdivi- 
sion (2)  to  read: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  by  clause  (1),  the 
royalty  under  a  compulsory  license  shaU  bt 
payable  for  every  phonorecord  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  license  and  distributed  to 
the  public.  With  respect  to  each  work  em- 
bodied in  the  phonorecord.  the  royalty  shall 
be  either  two  cents,  or  one-quarter  cent  per 
minute  of  playing  time  or  fraction  thereof, 
whichever  amount  is  larger. 

Sec.  14.  Amend  section  116  to  read  as 
follows: 

"S  116.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights  In  non- 
dramatic  musical  works  and 
sound  recordings:  Public  p)er- 
formances  by  means  of  coin- 
operated    phonorecord    players." 

"(a)  Limitations  on  Exclusive  Right — In 
the  case  of  a  nondramatic  musical  work  em- 
bodied in  a  phonorecord.  and  in  the  case  of 
a  sound  recording,  the  exclusive  rights  under 
clause  (4)  of  Section  106,  (1)  to  perform  the 
work  publicly  by  means  of  a  coin-operated 
phonorecord  player  and  (11)  to  perform  pub- 
licly a  sound  recording  by  means  of  a  coin- 
operated  phonorecord  player  are  limited  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  proprietor  of  the  establishment 
In  which  the  public  performance  takes  place 
is  not  liable  for  Infringement  with  respect 
to  such  public  performance  unless: 

"(A)  he  Is  the  operator  of  the  phono- 
record player;  or 

"(B)  he  refuses  or  falls,  within  one  month 
after  receipt  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
of   a  request,   at  a  time  during  which   the 


certificate  required  by  a  subclause  (1)(A) 
of  subsection  (b)  Is  not  affixed  to  the  phono- 
record player,  by  the  topyrlght  owner,  to 
make  full  disclosure,  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mall,  of  the  Identity  of  the  operator  of 
the  phonorecord  player. 

"(2)  The  operator  of  the  coin-operated 
phonorecord  player  may  obtain  a  oompul- 
sory  license  to  perform  the  work  publicly 
on  that  phonorecord  player  by  filing  the 
application,  affixing  the  certificate,  and  pay- 
ing the  royalties  provided  by  subsection 
(b). 

"(b)  Recordation  Coin-Operated  Phono- 
record Player.  Affixation  of  Certificate, 
AND  Royalty  Payable  Under  Compulsory 
License. — 

"(1)  Any  operator  who  wishes  to  obtain 
a  compulsory  license  for  the  public  per- 
formance of  nondramatic  musical  works 
on  a  coin-operated  phonorecord  player  shall 
fulfill  the  following  requirements: 

"(A)  Before  or  within  one  month  after 
such  performances  are  made  available  on 
a  particular  phonorecord  player,  and  during 
the  month  of  January  In  each  succeeding 
year  that  such  performances  are  made  avail- 
able In  that  particular  phonorecord  player, 
he  shall  file  In  the  Copyright  Office,  In  ac- 
cordance with  requirements  that  the  Regis- 
ter of  Copyrights  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion, an  application  containing  the  name 
and  address  of  the  operator  of  the  phono- 
record player  and  the  manufacturer  and 
serial  number  or  other  explicit  Identifica- 
tion of  the  phonorecord  player,  and  he  shall 
deposit  with  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
a  royalty  fee  for  the  current  calendar  year 
of  eight  dollars  for  that  particular  phono- 
record player. 

"(B)  Within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  an 
application  and  a  royalty  fee  pursuant  to 
subclause  (A),  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
shall  issue  to  the  applicant  a  certificate  for 
the  phonorecord  player. 

"(C)  The  operator  shall  affix  to  the  par- 
ticular phonorecord  player.  In  a  position 
where  It  can  be  readUy  examined  by  the 
public, -the  certificate.  Issued  by  the  Register 
of  CJopyrlghts  under  subclause  (B),  oi  the 
latest  application  made  by  him  tinder  sub- 
clause (A)  of  this  clause  vsrlth  respect  to  that 
phonorecord  player. 

"(2)  Failure  to  file  the  application,  to 
affix  the  certificate,  or  to  pay  the  royalty  re- 
quired by  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection 
renders  the  public  performance  actionable 
as  an  act  of  infringement  under  section  501 
and  fully  subject  to  the  remedies  provided 
by  sections  502  through  506. 

"(c)  Distribution  OF  Royalties. — 

"  ( 1 )  After  the  first  day  of  January  In  each  ' 
year,  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  make 
an  allocation  of  the  royalties  heretofore  re- 
ceived by  him  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  such  royalties  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
provided  herein.  The  allocation  of  the  royal- 
ties shall  be  upon  the  following  basis: 

"(A)  25  percent  of  the  royalties  shall  be 
allocated  for  distribution  to  the  owners  of 
the  rights  to  perform  publicly  copyrighted 
sound  recordings. 

"(B)  75  percent  of  the  royalty  fees  shall  be 
aUocated  for  distribution  to  the  owners  of 
copyrighted  works  which  are  publicly  per- 
formed by  me&ns  of  a  phonorecord. 

"(2)  The  royalties  aUocated  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  (1)  (A)  shall  be  distributed  pursuaBi 
to  the  provisions  of  section  117  (d)  and  fe). 
All  such  royalties  are  the  property  of  the 
copyright  owners  and  the  performers,  and 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  them,  ptir- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  117. 

"(3)  The  portion  of  the  royalty  fees  allo- 
cated under  section  (c)  (1)  (B)  shall  be  dis- 
tributed pursuant  to  the  following  proce- 
dures: 

"(A)  After  the  first  day  of  January  In  each 
year,  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shaU  file  an 


action  in  the  nature  of  an  Interpleader  with 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  shaU  turn  over  to  the 
court  the  royalty  fees  deposited  with  the 
Register  during  the  preceding  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  court  distribute  them. 
The  court  shall  distribute  the  royalty  fees  to 
copyright  owners  or  their  agents  asserting 
claims  thereto  within  the  period  of  time  to 
be  fixed  by  the  court,  as  follows : 

"(1)  To  every  copyright  owner  not  affiliated 
with  a  performing  rights  society  the  court 
shaU  distribute  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  de- 
posited royalty  fees  to  whtch  such  copyright 
owner  proves  his  entitlement:' and- 

"  (11)  To  the  performing  rights  societies  the 
court  shall  distribute  the  remainder  of  the 
deposited  royalty  fees  in  such  pro  rata  shares 
as  they  shall  by  agreement  stipulate  among 
themselves,  or,  If  they  fall  to  agree,  the  pro 
rata  shares  to  which  such  performing  rights 
societies  prove  their  entitlement. 

"(B)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  interpleader 
and  the  turning  over  of  the  deposited  royalty 
fees  to  the  court,  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
shall  be  discharged  from  any  further  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  the  collection,  holding, 
and  distributing  of  the  royalty  fees  for  the 
year  for  which  the  Interpleader  was  filed. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  collection,  hold- 
ing, and  distributing  of  the  deposited  royalty 
fees,  the  Register  of  Copj-rights  shall  be  a 
passive  trustee,  whose  sole  functions  are  to 
receive  applications.  Issue  certificates,  receive 
deposited  royalty  fees,  and  turn  the  royalty 
fees  over  to  the  cotirt  In  accordance  with 
clauses  (1)  and  (2),  and  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations relating  to  these  functions. 

(d)  Criminal  Penalties. — Any  person  who 
knowingly  makes  a  false  representation  of  a 
material  fact  in  an  application  filed  under 
clause  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (b).  or  who 
knowingly  alters  a  certificate  Issued  under 
clatose  (1)  (B)  of  subsection  (b) ,  or  knowingly 
affixes  such  a  certificate  to  a  phonorecord 
player  other  than  the  one  It  covers,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $2,500. 

"(e)  DEFiNmoNs. — As  used  In  this  section, 
the  following  terms  and  their  variant  forms 
mean  the  following: 

"(1)  A  'coin-operated  phonorecord  player* 
is  a  machine  or  device  that: 

"(A)  Is  employed  solely  for  the  perform- 
ance of  nondramatic  musical  works  by  means 
of  phonorecords  upon  being  activated  by  in- 
sertion of  a  coin: 

"(B)  Is  located  in  an  establishment  making 
no  direct  or  indirect  charge  for  admission; 

"(C)  Is  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  titles 
of  all  the  musical  works  available  for  per- 
formance on  It,  which  list  Is  affixed  to  the 
phonorecord  player  or  posted  In  the  estab- 
lishment In  a  prominent  position  where  it 
can  be  readily  examined  by  the  public;  and 
"(D)  affords  a  choice  of  works  available  for 
performance  and  permits  the  choice  to  be 
made  by  the  patrons  of  the  establishment  In 
which  It  Is  located. 

"(2)  An  'operator'  Is  any  person  who. 
alone  or  Jointly  with  others : 

"(A)  owns  a  coin-operated  phonorecord 
player;  or 

"(B)  has  the  power  to  make  a  coin-oper- 
ated phonorecord  player  available  for  place- 
ment In  an  establishment  for  purposes  of 
public  performance;  or 

''C)  has  the  power  to  exercise  primary 
control  over  the  selection  of  the  musical 
works  made  available  for  public  performance 
In  a  coln-op>erated  phonorecord  player. 

"(3)  A  'performing  rights  society'  Is  an  as- 
sociation or  corporation  that  licenses  the 
public  performance  of  nondramatic  musical 
work^on  behalf  of  the  copyright  owners, 
such  as  the  American  Society  of  Compos- 
ers, Authors  and  Publishers,  Broadcast  Mu- 
sic, Incorporated,  and  SESAC,  Incorporated." 
Sec.  15.  Add  a  new  section  117,  reading  as 
follows: 
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i  117.  Umltatio^  on  exclusive  rlgbts:  Pub- 
lic perfbnnance  of  aouiul  recordlnga. 

"(a)     AVAILABtLTTT    AND    SCOPB    Or    COMPTTL- 

80ET  License.— fNotwlthstandlng  the  provl- 
siona  of  section  106(4)  and  except  to  the  ex- 
tent  that  the  ptibllc  performance  of  a  copy- 
righted sound  recording  la  controlled  by  the 
provlalona  of  soction  116,  after  a  sound  re- 
cording has  be^n  publicly  performed  by  or 
under  the  auth0irlty  of  Its  copyright  owner, 
any  person  may,;by  complying  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  s^tlon,  obtain  a  compulsory 
license  to  p>erfbrm  such  sound  recording 
publicly. 

"(b)  Notice  I  and  Royaltt  Patmbnt  bt 
Uses  of  Sottno  I  RxcoRorNo  roa  Public  Pe«- 
FOBMANac. — Any)  person  wishing  to  obtain  a 
compulsory  licetoae  to  perform  publicly  all 
sound  recordings  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (sj)  shall  fulflll  the  following 
requirements: 

"  ( 1 )  Record  1^  the  Copyright  Office  before 
the  date  of  the  public  performance  and  In 
accordance  with  requirements  that  the  Reg- 
ister of  Copyrlglita  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation, a  notice  Including  a  statement  of  the 
Identity  and  adc^ess  of  the  user  who  intends 
to  make  the  piibllc  performance,  together 
■with  tn*  name  and  address  of  where  the  pub- 
lic perftjrmance  ♦ill  take  place. 

"(2)  Deposit  irtth  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights, within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
public  performance  and  In  accordance  with 
requirements  th^t  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
shall  prescribe  bj)  regulation: 

"  ( A)  an  annual  statement  of  account  specl- 
fjrlng,  as  appropriate  net  receipts  from  spon- 
sors, proportion  pi  commercial  time  devoted 
to  public  perfoniiances  of  sound  recordings, 
gross  receipts  fro»n  subscribers,  the  locations 
where  public  pe^ormances  took  place,  and 
such  other  data  frnd  Information  as  may  be 
required  by  the  OJopyrlght  Office; 

"(B)  a  total  royalty  fee  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  statement  of  account,  which 
fee  Is  derived  at  Royalty  rates  established  In 
subsection  (c)  hef'eln. 

"(3)  Failure  tfc  serve  notice  as  provided 
by  subsection  (M/1n  or  faUure  to  file  the 
annual  statement  of  account  and  make 
payments  as  reqTl\)red  by  subsection  (b)(2) 
renders  the  publl#^erformance  of  the  sound 
recording  actlonajble  as  an  act  of  Infringe- 
ment under  section  501  and  fully  subject  to 
the  remedies  pj-ovlded  by  sections  502 
through  505.  I 

"(c)  Royaltt  t'ns. — No  copyright  owner 
shall  authorize  tl»e  public  performance  of  a 
sound  recording  ^t  leas  than  the  applicable 
rate  established  under  this  section.  The 
royalty  fees  for  ihe  public  performance  of 
a  sound  recording  shall  be  as  follows : 

"(1)  Radio  arid  television  broadcasters, 
AM  or  PM.  slngl^  station  or  network,  shall 
be  entitled  to  semire  a  blanket  license,  en- 
titling the  user  tq  perform  publicly  any  and 
all  copyrighted  sqund  recordings  which  are 
subject  to  compulsory  licensing  under  the 
provisions  of  sectl(»n  117(a) .  provided  that  no 
royalty  fee  shall  lie  required  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Aclj  of  any  radio  or  television 
FM.  single  station  or  net- 
iroadcast  revenues  for  the 
■T  year  were  less  than  $25.- 
a  royalty  fee  established. 
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broadcaster,  AM  o 
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at  the  user's  election,  as  follows:  for  a  full 
license.  35  per  cfentum  of  the  user's  net 
receipts  from  sponsors  for  the  last  year,  or 
for  a  pro  rata  llcefase.  a  royalty  fee  which  la 
determined  by  mkntlplylng  the  user's  net 
receipts  from  spoisors  for  the  last  year  by 
the  applicable  royalty  rate  for  a  pro  rata 
license.  The  royalty  rate  for  a  pro  rata  license 
shall  be  determine  by  multiplying  3.5  per 
centum  by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of 
which  Is  the  percfnta^e  of  the  user's  com- 
mercial time  In  tine  most  recent  year  which 
Is  devoted  to  playing  copyrighted  sound 
recordings  and  th^  denominator  of  which  Is 
75  per  centum.  Ttte  user's  commercial  time 
year  shall  be  determined 


In  the  most  recent 


with  reference  to  a  composite  week  and 
based  on  information  which  the  user  Is  re- 
quired to  maintain  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  The  Register  of  Copy- 
rights shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
are  necessary  to  the  proper  administration 
of  this  provision. 

"(2)  SuppUers  of  background  music  shall 
be  entitled  to  secure  a  blanket  license,  en- 
titling the  user  to  perform  publicly  any  and 
all  copyrighted  sound  recordings  which  are 
subject  to  compulsory  licensing  under  the 
provision  of  Section  117(a),  and  pay  a 
royalty  fee,  at  the  user's  election,  as  estab- 
lished in  this  subsection.  Any  person  who 
subscribes  to  a  background  music  service 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  user  under  the 
terms  of  Section  117;  for  a  full  license,  3.5 
per  centum  of  the  user's  gross  receipts  from 
subscribers  for  the  last  year,  or  a  pro  rata 
license,  which  Is  available  to  any  supplier 
of  background  music  who  owns  the  copy- 
rights of  any  sound  recordings  it  uses  in 
supplying  such  background  music.  The  fees 
for  a  pro  rata  license  shall  be — 

"(1)  a  fee  which  Is  shared  In  equal  part 
by  the  owners  and  performers.  The  fee  shall 
be  established  by  multiplying  the  supplier's 
gross  receipts  from  subscribers  for  the  last 
year  by  a  royalty  rate  for  a  pro  rata  license. 
The  royalty  rate  for  a  pro  rata  license  Is 
established  by  multiplying  3.6  per  centum  by 
a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the 
percentage  of  total  playing  time  utilizing  re- 
cordings whose  copyrights  are  not  owned  by 
the  supplier  and  the  denominator  of  which  is 
100  per  centtim.  and  in  addition. 

"(11)  a  fee  which  will  be  the  property 
solely  of  the  performers.  This  fee  shall  be 
established  by  multiplying  the  supplier's 
gross  receipts  from  subscribers  for  the  last 
year  by  a  royalty  rate.  The  royalty  rate  shall 
be  established  by  multiplying  3.5  per  centum 
by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  Is  one- 
half  of  the  percentage  of  total  playing  time 
utilizing  records  which  copyrights  are  owned 
by  the  supplier  and  the  denominator  Is  100 
per  centum. 

"(3)  Sbcondabt  TRANSMIssIo^f. — All  users 
who  are  secondary  transmitters,  as  that  term 
U  used  In  section  111  of  the  Act.  shall  pay 
a  royalty  fee  In  accordance  with  section  111. 
"(4)  Othbb  usbbs. — All  other  users  who 
perform  publicly  copyrighted  sound  record- 
ings, unless  otherwise  exempted  by  this  Act, 
shall  be  entitled  to  secure  a  blanket  license, 
entitling  the  user  to  perform  publicly  any 
and  all  copyrighted  sound  recordings  which 
are  subject  to  compulsory  licensing  under 
the  provision  of  section  117(a),  by  ptaylng  a 
royalty  fee  of  $25  per  year  for  each  location 
at  which  such  sound  recordings  are  per- 
formed. 

"(d)  DiSTRiBxmoN  or  Royalties. — 
"(I)  After  the  first  day  of  July  in  each 
year,  following  notice  and  hearing,  the  Reg- 
ister of  Copyrights,  after  deducting  his  rea- 
sonable administrative  costs  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  make  a  determination  as  to  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  roaylty  fees 
received  during  the  preceding  year  under 
this  section  as  well  as  the  royalty  fees  re- 
tained by  him  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  116(c)(1)(a).  ThU  determination 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)  of  section  117.  Thereafter.  In 
accordance  with  such  determination,  he  shall 
distribute  such  fees  to  the  copyright  owners 
and  performers  entitled,  or  to  their  desig- 
nated agents.  As  a  part  of  such  determina- 
tion and  except  as  herein  specified,  the  Reg- 
ister shall  decide  upon  the  time  of 
distribution. 

"(2)  The  Register's  determination  Is  In 
all  respects  final  unless,  within  sixty  days 
after  It  Is  released  to  the  public,  any  person 
claiming  a  right  to  share  In  the  distribution 
Institutes  an  action  for  review  of  the  de- 
termination in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
court  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  said  ac- 


tions. In  such  an  action  the  determination 
of  the  Register  shall  be  sustained  unless  the 
court  finds  that  It  constituted  fraud,  mal- 
feasance, or  gross  abuse  of  discretion. 

"(3)  While  any  such  action  as  provided 
in  subsection  (2)  Is  pending,  the  Register 
shall  withhold  from  distribution  an  amount 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  claims  subject  to 
Judicial  review,  provided  that  the  Register 
may  proceed  to  distribute.  In  accordance 
with  his  determination,  any  amounts  that 
are  not  in  dispute  and  any  amounts  in- 
dlsputed  upon  which  an  adequate  super- 
sedeas bond,  the  terms  of  which  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  rule  73(d),  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and  In  a  form 
suitable  to  the  Register,  has  been  posted  by 
the  recipient  of  such  amount. 

"(e)  DlSTRIBOTION  OF  ROYALTY  FEES  AMONG 
OWNESS   AND    PERTORMERa. 

"(1)  To  be  entitled  to  receive  royalties 
under  section  117,  the  copyright  owner  must 
file  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  owners 
and  the  performers  In  the  registration  or 
other  public  records  of  the  Copyright  Office. 
"(2)  All  royalties  received  by  the  Copyright 
Office  for  the  public  performance  of  sound 
recordings  under  sections  116  and  117  are 
the  property  of  the  copyright  owner  and  the 
performers.  One-half  of  the  royalties  shall 
be  segregated  for  distribution  to  the  copy, 
right  owners  and  one-half  for  the  performers, 
except  that  portion  of  the  pro  rata  license 
paid  under  section  H7(c)  (2)  segregated 
solely  for  performers. 

"(3)  The  distribution  of  the  applicable 
portions  of  the  royalty  fees  among  copyright 
owners  and  among  performers  shall  be  made 
upon  the  basis  of  an  appropriate  sampling  of 
the  relative  use  In  public  performances  of 
each  copyrighted  sound  recording.  Pursuant 
to  regulations  promulgated  after  consulta- 
tion with  cop3rrlght  owners  and  performers. 
Including  and  not  limited  to  requiring  all 
new  copyrighted  sound  recordings  to  carry 
Inaudible  signals  to  assist  In  identifying  the 
records,  the  Copyright  Office  shall  make  such 
calculations  and  determinations  as  are  nec- 
essary for  an  equitable  distribution  of  per- 
formance royalties  to  copyright  owners  and 
performers.  In  the  absence  of  a  written  agree- 
ment authorizing  a  representative  or  rep- 
resentatives to  receive  the  performers'  share 
of  such  royalties,  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
may  make  distribution  to  the  performers  en- 
titled to  such  royalties  as  provided  by  regu- 
lations that  the  Register  of  Copyrights  shall 
prescribe. 

"(4)  No  agreement  or  hiring  prior  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  opera- 
tive to  deny  any  performer  his  one-half 
Interest  In  the  royalties  for  the  public  per- 
formance of  any  sound  recording  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  Failtjre  or  Copyright  Owner  TO  Per- 
form Certain  Acts. — 

"(1)  The  vrtllful  faUure  of  a  copyright 
owner  of  a  sound  recording  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)(1)  shall 
render  such  copyright  owner  liable  upon  the 
suit  of  any  performer  In  the  sound  recording 
to  the  Injunctive  relief  of  section  502  and 
for  the  amount  of  public  performance  royal- 
ties to  which  such  performer  would  have 
been  entitled  If  the  copyright  owner  had 
compiled  with  such  provisions. 

"(2)  The  willful  failure  of  a  copyright 
owner  of  a  sound  recording  to  enforce  the 
rights  provided  by  section  111,  section  116 
(b)(2)  and  section  117(b)(3)  for  payment 
of  royalties  hereunder,  shall  render  such 
copyright  owner  liable  upon  the  suit  of  any 
performer  In  the  sound  recording  to  the 
Injunctive  relief  of  section  502  and  for  the 
amount  of  public  performance  royalties  to 
which  such  performer  would  have  been  en- 
titled If  the  copyright  ovmer  had  compiled 
with  such  provisions.  The  copyright  owner 
shall  not  be  liable  to  any  performer  for 
failure  to  enforce  the  rights  specified  in  this 
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subsection  (2)  if  he  shall  theretofore  have 
provided  notice  to  the  Register,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Copy- 
right Office,  that  the  copyright  owner  has 
determined  not  to  enforce  such  rights  against 
a  class  of  users  or  against  any  Individual  user. 
Such  notice  shall  serve  to  assign  the  cause 
of  action  to  the  performer. 

"(3)  If  any  performer  notifies  the  copy- 
right owner  of  a  sovmd  recording  of  an  al- 
leged failure  to  enforce  the  rlgbts  provided 
by  secOon  ill,  secUon  116(b)(2),  and  sec- 
tion 117(bK3)  for  payment  royalties  here- 
under, the  copyright  owner  shall  thereupon 
either  enforce  such  right  or  assign  the  cause 
of  action  to  the  performer;  thereupon,  the 
copyright  owner  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 
performer  for  failure  to  enforce  that  right. 
All  such  notices  and  assignments  shall  be  in 
compliance  with  procedural  regulations 
therefor  that  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
shall  prescribe.  This  subsection  does  not 
limit  the  rlgbts  and  obligations  created  un- 
der subsection  (2). 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  su»»ectlon  (f), 
royalties  shall  Include  such  actual  and  stat- 
utory damages  and  profits.  If  any,  collected 
by  the  copyright  owner. 

"(g)   DEFiNmoNS  AS  Used  in  Section  117. — 

"(1)  'Gross  receipts  from  subscribers'  Is 
the  total  amount  paid  to  suppliers  of  back- 
ground music  for  the  privilege  of  having 
such  music  transmitted  to  their  physical  lo- 
cations. 

"(2)  'Net  receipts  from  sponsors'  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  85  percent  of  the  receipts 
from  time  sales  of  an  individual  radio  or 
TV  station  or  network,  less  advertising 
agency  commission. 

■(3)  'Commercial  time'  is  any  program  of 
a  radio  or  TV  station,  the  time  for  which  Is 
paid  for  by  a  commercial  sponsor  or  any  pro- 
gram of  a  radio  or  TV  station  which  Is  in- 
terrupted by  a  spot  conunercial  announce- 
ment at  Intervals  of  less  than  14^ -minute 
periods. 

"(4)  'Composite  week'  Is  the  composite 
week  used  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions filed  with  It  during  the  most  recent 
year. 

"(5)  'Total  revenues'  consist  of  the  receipts 
from  time  sales  of  an  Individual  radio  or 
TV  station  or  network  less  commissions  plus 
receipts  from  talent  and  program  sales." 

Sec.  16.  At  the  end  of  section  303,  Insert 
the  following: 

"A  sound  recording  created  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971,  phonorecords  of  which  have 
theretofore  been  distributed  to  the  public, 
shall  be  deemed  first  published  on  January  1, 
1971.  Copyright  In  such  a  work  and  In  any 
other  sound  recording  created  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971.  shall  subsist  and  endure  as  pro- 
vided by  this  section  for  other  works." 

Sec.  17.  In  section  402,  delete  subsection 
(d).  which  reads: 

"(d)  Effective  Date  or  Requihembnt. — 
The  requirements  of  this  section  apply  to 
all  phonorecords  publicly  distributed  on  or 
after  January  1,  1971." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  relative  to  copyright  revision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator   Baker 

A  major  Item  of  legislative  action  left  un- 
done In  the  90th  Congress  was  copyright 
revision.  In  the  current  session,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy- 
rights of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
be  considering  S.  543.  which  is  a  proposal  for 
general  copyright  revision.  Today  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  has  submitted  an  amendment  to 


the  copyright  bill  to  correct  an  Inequity  that 
exists  m  the  payment  of  royalties  when  re- 
cordings are  broadcast. 

At  the  present  time,  composers  and  record- 
ers of  songs  are  entitled  to  a  royalty  payment 
each  time  a  recording  of  their  composition  Is 
broadcast.  The  performing  artist  and  the  rec- 
ord company  are  not  so  entitled,  even  though 
the  performing  artist  may  take  the  original 
composition  and  work  out  his  own  arrange- 
ment which  may  be  substantially  different 
from  the  original.  As  we  all  know,  the  artist's 
arrsingement  and  his  name  are  often  the  pri- 
mary attractions,  and  the  success  of  the 
recording  on  many  occasions  is  dependent  on 
these  factors.  Nevertheless,  both  the  record- 
ing company  and  the  artist  are  denied  the 
same  economic  benefit  that  accrues  to  the 
composer  and  publisher. 

Composers  and  publishers  are  Justifiably 
granted  performance  royalties  because  radio 
Stations  and  other  users  make  a  profit  on  the 
use  of  their  Ulents.  To  deny  similar  bene- 
fits to  the  creative  talent  which  produces  a 
recording  is  blatantly  tmfalr.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  in  his  endeavor  to  correct  this 
inequity. 

While  I  am  firmly  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  Senator  WilUama'  proposed 
amendment,  I  do  have  some  reservation  con- 
cerning some  particulars  of  the  mea.'iure.  The 
copyright  bill  presently  contains  a  provision 
which  requires  the  payment  of  an  annual 
fee  of  $8  for  each  Jukebox  In  operation  to 
the  composer  and  publisher  of  a  recording. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  not  affect 
this  overall  amount  but  would  require  that 
25  percent  of  this  total  fee  be  distributed 
to  the  recording  artist  and  the  recording 
company.  I  am  not  fully  convinced  that  the 
better  approach  would  not  be  to  increase  the 
overall  amount  rather  than  to  divide  the 
present  $8  fee  by  a  75/25  percent  ratio. 

Further,  I  have  some  reservation  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  the  royalty  that  should 
be  made  available  by  the  radio  and  television 
Industry  to  the  recording  artist  and  the 
recording  company.  I  am  not  altogether  sure 
that  requiring  payment  of  3.5  percent  of  net 
receipts  received  from  sponsors  is  the  most 
equitable  figure  lor  all  concerned.  Finally,  I 
have  some  difficulty  with  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  relating  to  CATV. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I 
am  not  necessarily  opposed  to  these  provi- 
sions to  which  I  have  referred,  but  I  do,  at 
the  present  time,  have  some  reservation  con- 
cerning them.  In  any  event.  I  am  in  firm 
support  of  the  attempt  to  entitle  perform- 
ing artists  and  record  companies  to  the 
benefits  to  which  composers  and  publishers 
are  entitled,  and  I  shall  lend  aU  assistance 
possible  to  correction  of  this  existing 
Inequity. 

BROADENING  THE  DEt'lNITION  OF 
BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES- 
AMENDMENT 

amendment  no.  10 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennitt)  introduced  for  himself 
and  for  me  a  bill  (8.  1664)  to  broaden 
the  definition  of  bank  holding  compa- 
nies and  for  other  purposes. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  were  drawn 
by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
After  S.  1664  was  introduced,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  discovered 
that  its  provisions  did  not  accurately  re- 
flect the  intentions  of  the  Department. 
It  was  the  Intention  to  msJte  the  "grand- 
father" clause  applicable  only  in  those 
cases  in  which  both  the  banking  and 
nonbanking  assets  of  a  corporation  own- 
ing  both   were  owned   prior   to   June 


30,  1968.  In  other  words,  a  corporation 
which  owned  a  bank  prior  to  June  30, 
1968,  and  subsequent  to  that  date  ac- 
quired unrelated  businesses,  should  be  in 
neither  a  more  nor  a  less  favorable  posi- 
tion than  a  corporation  which  owned 
businesses  unrelated  to  banking  prior  to 
June  30,  1968,  and  subsequent  to  that 
date  acquired  a  bank. 

The  draft  legislation  submitted  by  the 
Department  inadvertently  fails  to  make 
clear  that  in  the  latter  situation  the 
grandfather  clause  is  inapplicable,  and 
that  if  the  company  retains  its  banking 
interests,  it  must  divest  itself  of  its  un- 
related interests.  The  Department  has 
now  suggested  that  an  amendment  be 
offered  to  S.  1664  which  would  make  its 
original  intent  clear,  and  I  am  today  in- 
troducing that  amendment  for  myself 
and  for  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  amend- 
ment to  S.  1664  that  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed. 

The  submission  of  this  amendment, 
as  well  as  the  bill  which  we  originally 
Introduced,  is  not  to  be  construed  neces- 
sarily as  our  support  of  evei-y  provision 
in  the  bill  or  in  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  10)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  April  23,  24,  28,  29,  30,  and 
May  1,  1969,  on  S.  813,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Export  Control  Act  and  related 
subjects. 

The  hearings  will  be  held,  beginning 
at  10  a.m..  each  day,  in  room  5302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  before  the 
subcommittee  should  contact  Mr.  Hugh 
H.  Smith,  room  5306,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  telephone  225-7391. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
NOMINATIONS  AND  POSTPONE- 
MENT OP  PREVIOUSLY  AN- 
NOUNCED HEALTH  HEARINGS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  press,  I  wish  to  annoimce  that  on 
April  15  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  following  nominations: 

James  E.  Allen.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to 
be  Commissioner  of  Education  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare; 

Robert  D.  Moran.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Administrator  of  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
vision, Department  of  Labor; 

Lawrence  H.  Silberman,  of  Hawaii,  to 
be  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of 
Labor; 

Arthur  Fletcher,  of  Washington,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor;  and 

William  Hill  Brown  HI.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 
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I  also  wiih  to  announce  that  due  to 
the  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  concerning  drug  abuse,  including 
the  propose^  closing  of  the  Fort  Worth 
narcotic  trdatment  facility,  which  are 
scheduled  to  begin  on  April  17,  the  gen- 
eral hearlnffl  on  health  which  were  pre- 
viously announced  to  begin  on  April  15 
have  been  postponed. 


pear    at    any 
scheduled. 


hearing   which   may   be 


NOTICE  Olf  HEARINGS  ON  INVEST- 
MENT qOMPANY  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OP   1969 

Mr.  SPARkMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  tliat  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  bills,  S.  34  and  S.  296.  to  amend 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940 
to  define  the  equitable  standards  gov- 
erning relati  mships  between  investment 
companies  ai  id  their  investment  advisers 
an^principa  underwriters. 

The  hearir  gs  will  be  held  on  Tuesday. 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  April  15,  17,  and 
18,  1969,  ani  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  5302,  I  few  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  connection 
with  these  hearings  should  notify  Mr. 
Stephen  J.  Pa  radise,  room  5300,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20510;  telephone  225-7391. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  April 
15,  1969,  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Otto  P.  Otepka.  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  August  9.  1970.  vice 
Edward  C.  Sweeney,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  pl{u:e  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  and  myself. 


ment.  Such  additional  copies  shall  be  ioi  xb» 
u*e  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatloia, 

S.  Res.  89 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senat* 
document  a  study  entitled  "The  New  Left," 
prepared  at  the  request  of  Senator  Thomij 
J.  Dodd  for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security;  and  that  there  be  printed 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  additions 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
C3ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARING 

Mr.  HRUSECA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  gi\  e  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
April  16,  1969,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Seiate  Office  Building  on  the 
nomination  o)  John  B.  Hannum,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  bp  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
eastern  distinct  of  Pennsylvania,  vice 
Francis  L.  V^n  Dusen,  elevated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons intereste  1  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcoi^mlttee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCLELiAN),  and  myself 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Ribicoff  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization will  hold  a  hearing  on  S. 
293.  S.  66  and  S.  328  on  April  15,  1969.  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  3302,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

In  addition, '  hearings  on  S.  860  will 
continue  on  April  17.  and  24,  1969.  On 
the  17th,  the  hearing  will  be  in  room 
3302.  New  Senate  Office  Building  at  10 
a.m.,  and  on  the  24th,  it  will  be  in  r<x)m 
6202.  New  Senate  Office  Building  at 
10  a.m. 


NOTICE  Ctf)NCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEl'ORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  jyDICIARY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  have  been  referred 
to  £ind  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Brian  P.  Oetjlngs,  of  Virginia,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Claude  V.  Sprat- 
ley,  Jr.  I 

John  W.  Stons,  Jr.,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  Georgia  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Charles  L.  Ooodson. 

On  behalf  af  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  intereited  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  toe  committee,  in  writing. 
on  or  before  Thursday.  April  10.  1969, 
aiiy  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  It  is  their  intention  to  ap- 


ADOPTION  OF  RESOLUTIONS  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  PRINTING  OF  SENATE 
DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  resolutions 
reported  today  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  These  resolu- 
tions— Senate  Resolution  171.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  15,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 89.  Senate  Resolution  169.  Senate 
Resolution  178.  and  Senate  Resolution 
165 — authorize  the  printing  of  Senate 
documents,  and  their  immediate  con- 
sideration has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  resolutions 
were  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
follows : 

s.  Rbs.  171 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  additional  copies 
of  its  report  to  the  Senate,  "Developments  in 
Aging — 1968",  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  223. 

S.  CoK.  Res.  is 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  coTicurring) ,  That  there  shall 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  a  compila- 
tion of  the  studies  on  the  Survey  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  American  Republics 
Affairs,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
the  hearings  held  relating  thereto,  with 
Illustrations. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  three  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docu- 


S.  Res.  169 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  the  report  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  en- 
titled "Equal  Employment  Opportunity  With 
Regard  to  Federal-Aid  Highway  Projects", 
relating  to  the  Implementation  of  section  22' 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  and  that 
there  be  printed  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

S.  Res.  178 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  an 
illustration  as  a  Senate  document,  the  pray- 
ers by  the  Reverend  Frederick  Brown  Har- 
ris, Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  then  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  dally  ses- 
ilons  of  the  Senate  during  the  Eighty-ninth 
and  Ninetieth  Congresses,  together  with  any 
other  prayers  offered  by  him  during  that 
period  in  his  official  capacity  as  Chaplain  of 
the  Senate;  and  that  there  be  printed  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  thirty  additional 
copies  of  such  docianent,  of  which  one  thou- 
sand thirty  would  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  and  eight  hundred  would  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  The  copy  for  the  document  author- 
ized in  section  1  shall  be  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

Senate    Resolution    165,    as    amended   by 
striking  the  words  "in  four  parts"  in  line  4, 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
"S.  Res.   165 

"Resolved,  That  a  report  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  entitled  'Crime 
Against  Small  Business,'  submitted  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-104,  the 
Small  Business  Protection  Act  of  1967,  be 
printed  with  illustrations  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment: and  that  there  be  printed  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business." 


REV.    MARTIN    LUTHER    KING,    JR. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
one  of  the  great  Americans  of  our  time. 

We  have  not  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  his  slaying,  and  I  doubt  that  we  ever 
shall.  It  should  be  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  terrible  wages  of  hatred  and  the 
frailty  of  man  and  his  society  in  the  face 
of  evil. 

We  should  also  remember  at  this  time 
the  title  and  the  message  of  the  Urban 
Coalition-Urban  America  report  on  the 
aftermath  of  the  Kemer  Commission  re- 
port— "One  Year  Later." 

One  year  later  we  have  not  done 
enough  to  correct  the  inequities  Dr.  King 
sought  to  correct  in  Memphis  and  In 
other  cities  and  towns  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

One  year  later  we  have  not  done 
enough  to  insure  the  rights  and  dignity 
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of  full  participation  in  our  society  for 
tliose  Dr.  King  led. 

One  year  later  we  have  not  done 
enough  to  bring  the  peace  to  which  Dr. 
King  was  so  passionately  committed. 

One  year  later  we  have  not  achieved 
a  national  commitment  to  a  free  and 
open  society,  for  which  Dr.  King  died. 

One  year  later.  Mr.  President,  and 
every  day  of  every  year  ahead,  we  must 
remember  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
with  deeds  of  compwission  and  commit- 
ment which  are  worthy  of  the  leader- 
ship of  this  great  American,  who  should 
be  a  leader  for  us  all. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  join  in  the  recognition  of  this 
anniversary  and  state  that  the  example 
of  all  our  fallen  leaders,  as  prayed  for 
by  our  Chaplain  this  morning,  will  al- 
ways be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

We  have  lost  in  this  body,  in  the 
memory  of  most  of  us,  two  of  our  be- 
loved colleagues.  We  have  lost  a  great 
leader  in  Dr.  King,  and  we  have  recently, 
this  week,  lost  our  beloved  former  Presi- 
dent. 

There  Is  a  common  thread  which  runs 
through  all  our  losses  and  that  is  not 
alone  our  personal  experience  with  them 
but  our  recognition  of  what  they  meant 
to  this  country  as  they  developed  their 
leadership  and  appealed  to  that  which  is 
best  in  human  nature. 

Therefore,  I  speak  with  sympathy  for 
the  bereaved,  for  those  who  have  gone, 
with  respect  for  the  memory  of  our  fallen 
ones,  with  compassion  for  the  things 
which  they  symbolized,  and  with  the 
hope  that  their  inspiration  will  live  long 
with  us  and  lead  us  to  do  those  things 
the  Republic  expects  of  us.  with  honor, 
dignity,  and  all  necessary  dispatch. 


J.  GEORGE  STEWART'S  LATEST 
FOLLY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  struck 
again.  In  the  proposed  legislative  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  there  is  a  $1,250,000 
request  for  the  acquisition  of  a  95,000 
square  foot  parcel  of  urban  property,  the 
site  of  the  old  Providence  Hospital,  to 
be  used  as  the  site  of  a  new  headquarters 
for  the  Capitol  Police  force.  Mind  you, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  merely  for  the  land 
£ind  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the 
marble  monstrosity  that  J.  George  Stew- 
art, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  who  is 
In  fact  not  an  architect,  plans  to  build 
on  it  following  its  purchase  at  the  ex- 
travagant price.  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Stewart  was  a  one-term  Congressman 
from  Delaware  who  following  his  defeat 
for  reelection  acquired  his  present  pres- 
tigious position. 

This  proposal  is  the  most  recent  of  a 
string  of  absurd  follies  recommended  by 
Mr.  Stewart.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Capitol 
Police  force  does  not  need  a  building  of 
its  own,  costing  untold  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Our  police  force  Is  already  provided 
with  numerous  rooms  in  the  Capitol  and 
throughout  the  office  buildings  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  proposal  to  spend  millions  of  tax- 


payers' dollars  is  especially  revolting  at 
a  time  when  thousands  of  Americans, 
many  of  them  children,  are  living  in 
slums,  hungry,  undernourished,  and  ill- 
clothed  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  Capi- 
tol. Also,  at  a  time  when  crime  is  preva- 
lent in  Washington.  D.C.  and  adequate 
funds  are  apparently  not  available  to  hire 
additional  policemen.  The  Capitol  Po- 
lice force  is  largely  made  up  by  ap- 
pointees of  Members  of  Congress.  These 
In  congressional  parlance  are  referred  to 
as  "patronage  jobs." 

The  absurdity  of  this  proposal  is  com- 
pounded by  the  choice  of  the  site  re- 
quested. It  is  located  between  D.  E,  Sec- 
ond, and  Third  Streets  in  Southeast 
Washington — four  very  long  blocks  from 
the  closest  entrance  to  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building  and  a  much  longer  dis- 
tance to  the  furthest  side  of  the  Ray- 
bum  Building.  The  proposed  "police 
academy"  would  also  include  classrooms, 
assembly  halls,  and  physical  development 
facilities  for  the  Capitol  Police  force 
which  is  composed  in  large  part  of  young 
men  attending  colleges  and  imiversities 
in  the  Washington  area.  Just  what  we 
need.  Physical  development  facilities — 
in  other  words,  a  gymnasium — when  ade- 
quate funds  cannot  be  found  for  needed 
playgrounds  and  recreational  facilities 
for  the  thousands  of  underprivileged 
youngsters  crowded  in  the  slums  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Assuming  that  this  boondoggle  were 
permitted,  it  would  take  about  10  min- 
utes in  traffic  for  our  policemen  to  arrive 
at  a  Senate  office  building  in  event  of  an 
emergency,  longer  if  they  were  enjoying 
the  swimming  privileges  of  the  "physical 
development  facilities."  Furthermore,  if 
they  were  compelled  to  walk  to  and  from 
the  Capitol,  has  thought  been  given  to 
arrangements  for  Metropolitan  PoUce- 
men  to  escort  and  protect  them  at  night- 
time? 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the 
land  in  question  is  owned  by  a  large 
Washington  parking  lot  company.  The 
owners  confronted  with  vehement  objec- 
tions by  officials  of  local  citizens'  organi- 
zations could  not  receive  zoning  approval 
to  develop  their  investment  into  a  prof- 
itable parking  lot  nor  for  a  high-rise 
apartment  above  garage  space.  In  their 
effort  to  make  a  huge  profit  instead  of 
operating  simply  as  a  parking  lot,  they 
turned  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
who  was  more  than  happy  to  oblige  them 
by  recommending  that  the  land  be  pur- 
chased for  a  police  headquarters  and  at 
more  than  four  times  the  assessed  value. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  8  years 
we  have  witnessed  the  fruits  of  the  imag- 
ination of  J.  George  Stewart.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  ugly,  wasteful  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building — quite  pos- 
sibly the  worst  building,  costing  the  most 
money  in  the  history  of  the  construction 
of  public  buildings — to  realize  his  inept- 
ness.  This  Mussolini-type  monstrosity, 
which  cost  at  least  $22  million  more  to 
complete  than  originally  estimated  has 
been  termed  the  ugliest  and  poorest 
planned  public  building  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  most  stupendous  archi- 
tectural monstrosity  of  all  time  and  a 
monument  to  the  unbridled  edifice  com- 
plex of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 


Then,  in  1966  this  same  architect,  so- 
called,  recommended  the  defacement  of 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol.  His  pro- 
posed alteration  would  provide  additional 
offices  for  Members  of  Congress,  two  au- 
ditoriums, two  cafeterias,  and  four  dining 
rooms.  In  effect,  it  would  make  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  United  States  Into  a  king- 
sized  Howard  Johnson's. 

The  Capitol  is  a  national  shrine.  Each 
day  as  I  drive  to  my  office  I  am  no  less 
thrilled  with  a  sense  of  national  pride 
and  with  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  this  building  than  I  was 
many,  many  years  ago  when  I  first  viewed 
it.  I  am  sure  that  the  same  is  true  for  all 
Members  of  Congress,  for  all  those  who 
work  and  live  In  Washington,  D.C.  and 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  who  make 
the  pilgrimage  to  Washington  to  \isit 
this  revered  building,  this  symbol  of  the 
Nation. 

Qualified  engineers  and  architects  have 
reported  that  the  walls  of  the  west  front 
can  be  braced  and  strengthened  without 
doing  damage  to  the  historic  building. 
The  Pine  Arts  Commission  said  that 
Stewart's  proposal  would  be  a  national 
tragedy  and  stated  that  the  old  walls 
can  be  repaired  in  their  present  location. 
It  would  be  virtual  sacrilege  to  destroy 
the  noble  west  front  of  the  Capitol  with 
its  classic  walls  and  its  cascading  stair- 
cases without  the  most  impelling  rea- 
sons for  doing  so.  Americans  can  be 
thankful  to  date  this  proposed  senseless 
vandalism  on  a  national  monument  has 
been  rejected. 

What  are  the  qualifications  of  J. 
George  Stewart  for  the  position  in  which 
he  has  supervised  the  spending  of  more 
that  $200  million  of  taxpayers'  money? 
He  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  1935  to  1937.  This  certainly 
does  not  qualify  him  as  an  architect.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Delaware, 
class  of  1911,  and  received  his  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  civil  engineering  47 
years  later.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  District  of  Colum- 
bia Coiiunittee  from  1947  to  1951.  Im- 
mediately prior  to  his  appointment  in 
1954  by  President  Eisenhower  as  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  he  was  head  of  the 
Speaker's  Bureau  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  None  of  this  ex- 
perience qualifies  him  for  the  important 
post  w^hich  he  has  held  for  the  past  15 
years,  and  in  which  he  has  supervised  the 
spending  of  millions  and  millions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  old  adage,  "Ex- 
perience keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools 
learn  in  no  other,"  has  any  meaning, 
then  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  follow 
this  most  recent  of  Stewart's  recom- 
mendations. His  proposal  to  spend  more 
than  a  million  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  for  land  for  a  building  to  house 
the  Capitol  Police  force  should  be 
allowed  to  die  unwept,  unhonored,  and 
unsung. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  GRAVE  MIS- 
TAKE IN  PROPOSING  ABM  DE- 
PLOYMENT—A SENSELESS  PRO- 
VOCATIVE ACTION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Olilo.  Mr.  President, 
Americans  are  fed  up  with  military 
mendacity.  The  public  revulsion  against 
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I  also  wish  to  announce  that  due  to 
the  hearlngsj  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  concerning^  drug  abuse,  including 
the  proposed  closing  of  the  Fort  Worth 
narcotic  treatment  facility,  which  are 
scheduled  toj  begin  on  April  17,  the  gen- 
eral hearingi  on  health  which  were  pre- 
viously anncjunced  to  begin  on  April  15 
have  been  postponed. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF   i969 

SPAR^MAN 


Mr 
to    announce 
Banking  and 
on  the  bills, 
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and  the 
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Mr.  President,  I  wish 
that    the   Committee   on 
Currency  will  hold  hearings 
S.  34  and  S.  296,  to  amend 
Investment   Company   Act   of    1940 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940 
equitable  standards  gov- 
relati(^nships  between  investment 
their  investment  advisers 
underwriters. 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
Friday,  April  15,  17,  and 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
Senate  Office  Building, 
desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
statements   in   connection 
lijearings  should  notify  Mr. 
room  5300.  New  Sen- 
Biiilding,   Washington,   D.C. 
teleph  )ne  225-7391. 
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Mr.  President,  on  be- 

C^mmittee  on  the  Judiciary, 

notice  that  a  public  hear- 

scheduled  for  Wednesday, 

at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 

OfQce  Building  on  the 

John  B.  Harmum,  of  Penn- 

U.S.  district  judge  for  the 

of   Pennsylvania,    vice 

Dusen,  elevated. 

inditated  time  and  place  per- 

in  the  hearing  may  make 

represeritations  as  may  be  perti- 


ittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ssissippi    'Mr.   Eastland), 
Senator  from  Arkansas 
) ,  and  myself 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEIORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JIJDICIARY 


pear   at   any   hearing   which   may   be 
scheduled. 


Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
have  been  referred 
pending  before  the  Com- 
Judiciary : 

of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
eastern  district  of  Virginia 
years,  vice  Claude  V.  Sprat- 


Jr.,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for 
of  Oeorgla  for  the  term 
Charles  L.  Ooodson. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  April 
15,  1969,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228. 
New  Senate  OCBce  Building,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Otto  F.  Otepka,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  August  9,  1970.  vice 
Edward  C.  Sweeney,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan).  and  myself. 


On  behalf  df  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  tie  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Thursday,  April  10,  1969, 
any  representitlons  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  t  is  their  IntenticKi  to  ap- 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Ribicoff  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization will  hold  a  hearing  on  S. 
293.  S.  66  and  S.  328  on  April  15,  1969,  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  3302,  New  Senate  Office 
BuUding. 

In  addition,  hearings  on  S.  860  will 
continue  on  April  17,  and  24,  1969.  On 
the  17th,  the  hearing  will  be  in  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building  at  10 
ajn.,  and  on  the  24th,  it  will  be  in  room 
6202,  New  Senate  Office  Building  at 
10  a.m. 


ADOPTION  OP  RESOLUTIONS  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  PRINTING  OF  SENATE 
DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  resolutions 
reported  today  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  These  resolu- 
tions— Senate  Resolution  171,  Senate 
Conciu"rent  Resolution  15,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 89.  Senate  Resolution  169,  Senate 
Resolution  178,  and  Senate  Resolution 
165 — authorize  the  printing  of  Senate 
documents,  and  their  immediate  con- 
sideration has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  resolutions 
were  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  171 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  additional  copies 
of  Its  report  to  the  Senate,  "Developments  In 
Aging — 1968",  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  223. 

S.  Con.  Res.  15 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  shall 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  a  compila- 
tion of  the  studies  on  the  Survey  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  American  Republics 
Affairs,  (Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
the  hearings  held  relating  thereto,  with 
Illustrations. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  three  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docu- 


ment. Such  additional  copies  shall  be  for  th* 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatloni 

S.  Res.  89 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  a  study  entitled  "The  New  Left." 
prepared  at  the  request  of  Senator  Thomu 
J.  Dodd  for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security;  and  that  there  be  prlnttd 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  Ites.  169 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  the  report  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  en- 
titled "Equal  Employment  Opportiinlty  With 
Regard  to  Federal-Aid  Highway  Projecte", 
relating  to  the  Implementation  of  section  22! 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  and  that 
there  be  printed  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  such  document  for  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


S.  Res.  178 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  an 
Illustration  as  a  Senate  document,  the  pray- 
ers by  the  Reverend  Frederick  Brown  Har- 
ris, Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  then  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  dally  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  during  the  Eighty-ninth 
and  Ninetieth  Congresses,  together  with  any 
other  prayers  offered  by  him  during  that 
period  in  his  official  capacity  as  Chaplain  of 
the  Senate;  and  that  there  be  printed  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  thirty  additional 
copies  of  such  document,  of  which  one  thou- 
sand thirty  would  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  and  eight  hundred  would  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  The  copy  for  the  document  author- 
ized in  section  1  shall  be  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 


Senate  Resolution  165,  as  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "in  foxir  parts"  In  line  4, 
was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

"S.  Res.  165 
"Resolved,  That  a  report  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  entitled  Crime 
Against  Small  Business,'  submitted  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-104,  the 
Small  Business  Protection  Act  of  1967,  be 
printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment; and  that  there  be  printed  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  SmaU  Business." 


REV.    MARTIN    LUTHER    KING,    JR. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
one  of  the  great  Americans  of  our  time. 

We  have  not  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  his  slaying,  and  I  doubt  that  we  ever 
shall.  It  should  be  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  terrible  wages  of  hatred  and  the 
frailty  of  man  and  his  society  in  the  face 
of  evil. 

We  should  also  remember  at  this  time 
the  title  and  the  message  of  the  Urban 
Coalition-Urban  America  report  on  the 
aftermath  of  the  Kemer  Commission  re- 
port—"One  Year  Later." 

One  year  later  we  have  not  done 
enough  to  correct  the  inequities  Dr.  King 
sought  to  correct  in  Memphis  and  in 
other  cities  and  towns  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

One  year  later  we  have  not  done 
enough  to  insure  the  rights  and  dignity 
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of  full  participation  in  our  society  for 
those  Dr.  King  led. 

One  year  later  we  have  not  done 
enough  to  bring  the  peace  to  which  Dr. 
King  was  so  passionately  committed. 

One  year  later  we  have  not  achieved 
a  national  commitment  to  a  free  and 
open  society,  for  which  Dr.  King  died. 

One  year  later,  Mr.  President,  and 
every  day  of  every  year  ahead,  we  must 
remember  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
with  deeds  of  compassion  and  commit- 
ment which  are  worthy  of  the  leader- 
ship of  this  great  American,  who  should 
be  a  leader  for  us  all. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  in  the  recognition  of  this 
anniversary  and  state  that  the  example 
of  all  our  fallen  leaders,  as  prayed  for 
by  our  Chaplain  this  morning,  will  aF- 
ways  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

We  have  lost  in  this  body,  in  the 
memory  of  most  of  us,  two  of  our  be- 
loved colleagues.  We  have  lost  a  great 
leader  in  Dr.  King,  and  we  have  recently, 
this  week,  lost  our  beloved  former  Presi- 
dent. 

There  is  a  common  thread  which  runs 
through  all  our  losses  and  that  is  not 
alone  our  personal  experience  with  them 
but  our  recognition  of  what  they  meant 
to  this  country  as  they  developed  their 
leadership  and  appealed  to  that  which  is 
best  in  human  nature. 

Therefore,  I  speak  with  sympathy  for 
the  bereaved,  for  those  who  have  gone, 
with  respect  for  the  memory  of  our  fallen 
ones,  with  compassion  for  the  things 
which  they  symbolized,  and  with  the 
hope  that  their  inspiration  will  live  long 
with  us  and  lead  us  to  do  those  things 
the  Republic  expects  of  us,  with  honor, 
dignity,  and  all  necessary  dispatch. 


J.  GEORGE  STEWART'S  LATEST 
FOLLY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  struck 
again.  In  the  proposed  legislative  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  there  is  a  $1,250,000 
request  for  the  acquisition  of  a  95,000 
square  foot  parcel  of  urban  property,  the 
site  of  the  old  Providence  Hospital,  to 
be  used  as  the  site  of  a  new  headquarters 
for  the  Capitol  Police  force.  Mind  you, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  merely  for  the  land 
and  does  not  Include  the  cost  of  the 
marble  monstrosity  that  J.  George  Stew- 
art, the  Architect  of  the  C^apitol,  who  Is 
in  fact  not  an  architect,  plans  to  build 
on  it  following  its  purchase  at  the  ex- 
travagant price.  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Stewart  was  a  one-term  Congressman 
from  Delaware  who  following  his  defeat 
for  reelection  acquired  his  present  pres- 
tigious positioh.  ^ 

This  proposal  is  the  most  recent  of  a 
string  of  absurd  follies  recommended  by 
Mr.  Stewart.  The  fact  is  that  the  Capitol 
Police  force  does  not  need  a  building  of 
its  own,  costing  untold  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Our  police  force  Is  already  provided 
with  numerous  rooms  in  the  Capitol  and 
throughout  the  office  buildings  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  proposal  to  spend  millions  of  tax- 


payers' dollars  Is  especially  revolting  at 
a  time  when  thousands  of  Americans, 
many  of  them  children,  are  living  in 
slums,  hungry,  undernourished,  and  111- 
clothed  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  Capi- 
tol. Also,  at  a  time  when  crime  is  preva- 
lent in  Washington.  D.C,  and  adequate 
funds  are  apparently  not  available  to  hire 
additional  poUcemen.  The  Capitol  Po- 
lice force  is  largely  made  up  by  ap- 
pointees of  Members  of  Congress.  These 
in  congressional  parlance  are  referred  to 
as  "patronage  jobs." 

The  absurdity  of  this  proposal  is  com- 
pounded by  the  choice  of  the  site  re- 
quested. It  is  located  between  D.  E,  Sec- 
ond, and  Third  Streets  in  Southeast 
Washington — four  very  long  blocks  from 
the  closest  entrance  to  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building  and  a  much  longer  dis- 
tance to  the  furthest  side  of  the  Ray- 
bum  Building.  The  proposed  "police 
academy"  would  also  include  classrooms, 
assembly  halls,  and  physical  development 
facilities  for  the  Capitol  Police  force 
which  is  composed  in  large  part  of  young 
men  attending  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  Washington  area.  Just  what  we 
need.  Physical  development  facilities — 
in  other  words,  a  gymnasium — when  ade- 
quate funds  cannot  be  found  for  needed 
playgrounds  and  recreational  facilities 
for  the  thousands  of  underprivileged 
youngsters  crowded  in  the  slums  of 
Washington.  D.C. 

Assuming  that  this  boondoggle  were 
permitted,  it  would  take  about  10  min- 
utes in  traffic  for  our  policemen  to  arrive 
at  a  Senate  office  building  in  event  of  an 
emergency,  longer  if  they  were  enjoying 
the  swimming  privileges  of  the  "physical 
development  facilities."  Furthermore,  if 
they  were  compelled  to  walk  to  and  from 
the  Capitol,  has  thought  been  given  to 
arrangements  for  Metropolitan  Police- 
men to  escort  and  protect  them  at  night- 
time? 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the 
land  in  question  is  owned  by  a  large 
Washington  parking  lot  company.  The 
owners  confronted  with  vehement  objec- 
tions by  officials  of  local  citizens'  organi- 
zations could  not  receive  zoning  approval 
to  develop  their  investment  into  a  prof- 
itable parking  lot  nor  for  a  high-rise 
apartment  above  garage  space.  In  their 
effort  to  make  a  huge  profit  instead  of 
operating  simply  as  a  parking  lot,  they 
turned  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
who  was  more  than  happy  to  oblige  them 
by  recommending  that  the  land  be  pur- 
chased for  a  police  headquarters  and  at 
more  than  four  times  the  assessed  value. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  8  years 
we  have  witnessed  the  fruits  of  the  imag- 
ination of  J.  George  Stewart.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  ugly,  wasteful  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building — quite  pos- 
sibly the  worst  building,  costing  the  most 
money  in  the  history  of  the  construction 
of  public  buildings — to  realize  his  inept- 
ness.  This  Mussolini-type  moi^strosity, 
which  cost  at  least  $22  million  more  to 
complete  than  originally  estimated  has 
been  termed  the  ugliest  and  poorest 
plarmed  public  building  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  most  stupendous  archi- 
tectural monstrosity  of  all  time  and  a 
monument  to  the  unbridled  edifice  com- 
plex of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 


Then,  in  1966  this  same  architect,  so- 
called,  recommended  the  defacement  of 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol.  His  pro- 
posed alteration  would  provide  additional 
offices  for  Members  of  Congress,  two  au- 
ditoriums, two  cafeterias,  and  four  dining 
rooms.  In  efifect.  it  would  make  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  United  States  Into  a  king- 
sized  Howard  Johnson's. 

The  Capitol  Is  a  national  shrine.  Each 
day  as  I  drive  to  my  office  I  am  no  less 
thrilled  with  a  sense  of  national  pride 
and  with  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  this  building  than  I  was 
many,  many  years  ago  when  I  first  viewed 
it.  I  am  sure  that  the  same  is  true  for  all 
Members  of  Congress,  for  all  those  who 
work  and  live  In  Washington,  D.C,  and 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  who  make 
the  pilgrimage  to  Washington  to  \'isit 
this  revered  building,  this  symbol  of  the 
Nation. 

Qualified  engineers  and  architects  have 
reported  that  the  walls  of  the  west  front 
can  be  braced  and  strengthened  without 
doing  damage  to  the  historic  building. 
The  Fine  Arts  Commission  said  *  that 
Stewart's  proposal  would  be  a  national 
tragedy  and  stated  that  the  old  walls 
can  be  repaired  in  their  present  location. 
It  would  be  virtual  sacrilege  to  destroy 
the  noble  west  front  of. the  Capitol  with 
its  classic  walls  and  its  cascading  stair- 
cases without  the  most  impelling  rea- 
sons for  doing  so.  Americans  can  be 
thankful  to  date  this  proposed  senseless 
vandalism  on  a  national  monimaent  has 
been  rejected. 

What  are  the  qualifications  of  J. 
George  Stewart  for  the  position  in  which 
he  has  supervised  the  spending  of  more 
that  $200  million  of  taxpayers'  money? 
He  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  1935  to  1937.  This  certainly 
does  not  qualify  him  as  an  architect.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Delaware, 
class  of  1911.  and  received  his  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  civil  engineering  47 
years  later.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  from  1947  to  1951.  Im- 
mediately prior  to  his  appointment  in 
1954  by  President  Eisenhower  as  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  he  was  liead  of  the 
Speaker's  Bureau  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  None  of  this  ex- 
perience qualifies  him  for  the  important 
post  which  he  has  held  for  the  past  15 
years,  and  in  which  he  has  supervised  the 
spending  of  millions  and  millions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  old  adage,  "Ex- 
perience keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools 
learn  in  no  other,"  has  any  meaning, 
then  it  would  be  sheer  foU^  to  follow 
this  most  recent  of  Stewart's  recom- 
mendations. His  proposal  to  spend  more 
than  a  million  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  for  land  for  a  building  to  house 
the  Capitol  Police  force  should  be 
allowed  to  die  unwept,  imhonored,  and 
unsung. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  GRAVE  MIS- 
TAKE IN  PROPOSING  ABM  DE- 
PLOYMENT—A SENSELESS  PRO- 
VOCATIVE ACTION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Americans  are  fed  up  with  military 
mendacity.  The  public  revulsion  against 
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the  ABM  shou  Id  be  taken  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  and  Pentagon  officials  as  a 
warning  of  gl-owing  public  disenchant- 
ment with  military  domination  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  and  most  particularly 
with  deceptiotis.  misrepresentations  and 
outright  lies  Which  our  military  leaders 
have  resorted 'to  In  their  unconscionable 
effort  to  contrbl  our  national  destiny  and 
shape  the  formgn  policy  of  our  Nation. 

A  year  or  solago  this  was  termed  "cred- 
ibility gap, "  bit  the  actions  of  officials  in 
the  Defense  Department  and  of  the  gen- 
erals of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
their  continuing  fraudulent  representa- 
tions are  suchjthat  the  phrase  credibility 
gap  is  too  generous  and  kindly. 

Initial  fundi  for  the  anti-ballistlc-mis- 
sile  system  wdre  obtained  from  the  last 
Congress  on  k  tide  of  falsehood.  There 
was  the  pretext  that  this  would  be  a 
"thin"  ABM  system  simply  aimed  at  the 
threat  from  Communist  China  which 
might  come  aijound  1974  after  their  pres- 
ent  ■  CTude  nqclear  capacity  had  been 
'dev^ofred  int<i  an  ability  to  fire  an  in- 
tercontinental! nuclear  missile  on  target. 

It  is  now  pe^ectly  clear  that  Secretary 
McNamara  wis  opposed  to  construction 
of  any  ABM  sfstem  and  only  reluctantly 
compromised  for  the  thin  system  under 
great  pressure!  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  othir  powerful  figures  in  the 
military- industrial  complex.  This  was 
apparent  at  tne  time  that  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara  assured  us  that  this 
"thin"  system,  the  so-called  Sentinel 
ABM.  would  c^st  no  more  than  $5  billion 
and  that  If  China  had  the  capacity  by 
the  midseventjes  to  hurl  ICBM's  at  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  of  as  many 
as  20.  such  a  tkin  system  would  Intercept 
and  prevent  all  of  them  from  striking  on 
target  except  possibly  one  or  two. 

OfBcials  of  Ithe  Defense  Department 
early  this  year.  In  February  and  early 
March,  proposed  ringing  certain  Ameri- 
can cities  with]  the  antl-ballistic-missUe- 
defense  systeih.  This  was  abandoned 
when  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
Hawaii.  California,  Illinois,  and  Massa- 
chusetts spokej  out  sharply  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  uieir  States  denouncing  this 
proposal.  In  Lis  Angeles,  officials  of  the 
Defense  Department  were  preparing  to 
seize  250  acres  pf  land  valued  at  $100,000 
an  acre  for  an|  ABM  site.  This  area  was 
less  than  9  miles  from  the  heart  of  Los 
Arigeles  and  about  4  miles  from  Watts. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  take  over  250 
acres  close  to  Boston,  Seattle,  and  Chi- 
cago. Pollowinf  the  outcry  and  denun- 
ciation of  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  these  States,  and  the  violent  pro- 
tests of  spokesihen  for  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  civic  groups  relative  to  the 
gigantic  economic  losses  the  various 
States  would  suffer  in  taking  such  vast 
areas  close  to  large  cities  from  produc- 
tive use,  the  Pijesldent  and  Pentagon  of- 
ficials precipitately  backed  up.  Also,  they 
were  alarmed  lover  the  danger  of  an 
accidental  explosion  of  a  nuclear  war- 
head. Then  President  Nixon  announced 
the  abandonment  of  plans  to  ring  major 
cities  with  ABI»I  sites.  The  Sentinel  sup- 
posedly died  it  that  time  unhonored. 
upwept.  and  u^isung. 

However  look  what  occurred  almost 
Immediately.  Bright  propagandists  and 
clever  public  relations  men  in  the  Penta- 


gon renamed  the  "Sentinel"  the  "Safe- 
guard" ABM.  Now,  Safeguard  was  pro- 
posed for  areas  far  from  population  cen- 
ters except  for  the  one  proposed  for 
Washington.  D.C.  That  public  relations 
pipsqueak  who  conceived  the  name  Safe- 
guard to  replace  Sentinel  did  not  refer 
to  Washington,  D.C.  by  name.  His  Pen- 
tagonese  phrase  Is.  "National  Command 
Authority,"  a  new  euphemism  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  His  cockeyed  claim 
Is  that  an  ABM  Is  necessary  to  protect 
the    'National  Command  Authority." 

Mr.  President  'Mr.  Hart  In  the  chair). 
Defense  Department  oflSclals  now  pro- 
pose that  250  acres  be  seized  close  to 
Washington,  probably  near  the  Penta- 
gon for  establishment  of  an  ABM  site. 
Washington,  D.C,  Is  the  only  city  to  be 
so  '"honored."  Of  course,  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  any  Sena- 
tors or  Representatives.  Apparently 
Secretary  Laird  concluded  that  Wash- 
ington Is  the  only  city  in  the  United 
States  where  an  ABM  may  be  safely  In- 
stalled without  a  huge  outcry  from  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators.  The  outcry  of 
protest  has  been  tremendous  from  the 
first  two  ICBM  sites  scheduled  to  have 
ABM  installations. 

Public  opinion  has  been  loud  and  clear 
from  the  Grand  Porks  area  in  North 
Dakota,  fairly  close  to  some  hard  sites  of 
our  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
The  junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BtTRDicK)  hsis  spoken  out  loud  and 
clear  expressing  his  apprehension  of  the 
dangers  to  citizens  of  his  State  if  this 
ABM  is  erected  there.  Malmstrom  Air 
Force  Base  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  is  an- 
other projected  site.  Both  Montana  Sen- 
ators take  a  dim  view  of  an  ABM  to  be 
located  there.  Majority  Leader  Mans- 
field spoke  out  loud  and  clear  expressing 
his  opposition.  Among  other  wise  state- 
ments he  said : 

The  ABM  proposal  la  not  Just  another 
public  works  project.  It  Is  not  some  trivial 
boondoggle,  a  minor  Item  out  of  the  military 
porlE  barrel.  It  touches  questions  wBlch  go 
to  the  structure  of  a  free  society  and  to  the 
civilized  survival  of  this  Nation,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  perhaps,  of  all  nations.  What 
local  economic  benefit  can  take  precedence 
over  these  life  and  death  Issues?  If  the  pro- 
posal Is  wasteful,  dangerous,  defective,  and 
counterproductive  to  the  peace  of  the  Nation 
of  what  lasting  value  can  be  to  ...  ? 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau  and  all 
Canadian  governmental  officials  are 
gravely  concerned  over  these  proposed 
ABM  Installations  at  bases  in  our  States 
close  to  the  Canadian  border  and  they 
expressed  fear  over  the  danger  over  nu- 
clear poison  spread  over  some  area  In 
Canada  should  one  of  our  ABM  missiles 
Intercept  an  oncoming  missile  from  the 
Soviet  Union  coming  in  toward  the 
United  States  over  the  northerly  circle 
resulting  In  death  and  injury  to  thou- 
sands of  men,  women  and  children  over 
wide  Eireas  of  Canada. 

Every  reputable  scientist  in  the  United 
States  with  the  possible  exception  of  one 
who  Is  on  the  payroll  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  testified  that  the  ABM 
would  be  utterly  useless  by  the  time  It 
was  Installed.  Other  knowledgeable  men 
In  Congress  and  out  of  Congress  know 
that  the  ABM  would  be  valueless  to  stop 


any  first  strike  in  event  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion attempted  to  perpetrate  a  nuclear 
Pearl  Harbor  upon  our  missile  bases 
or  cities.  Scientists  who  have  studied 
this  say  that  there  is  only  a  slight  pos- 
sibility that  the  President  would  have 
sufBcient  time  to  order  our  ABM's  into 
action  and  that  some  minor  official  in 
our  Army  might  be  the  one  to  trigger 
our  ABM  and  the  disaster  of  nuclear  war 
could  result  from  such  officer's  bad 
judgment.  Also  scientists  state  that  there 
is  always  a  real  possibility  of  an  accident 
causing  devastation  and  huge  loss  of 
life.  The  stupidity  of  even  proposing  an 
ABM  is  so  colossal  as  to  be  unbelievable. 
Very  definitely  the  construction  and 
deployment  of  ABM  bases  in  12  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  United  States  would 
lessen  the  security  of  our  Nation.  This 
it  would  do  for  the  reason  that  these 
ABM  bases  could  very  readily  be  pene- 
trated by  the  Soviet  Union.  Also,  the 
facts  are  that  if  this  latest  proposal 
termed  safeguard  instead  of  sentinel  by 
public  relations  men  of  the  Pentagon 
should  be  located  In  the  12  areas  of  the 
United  States,  war  contractors  of  the 
industrial-military  complex  would  add 
to  the  already  fat  profits,  but  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
worsened  and  the  armaments  race  be- 
tween this  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  escalated.  The  danger  of  coan- 
nihilatlon  would  be  increased  instead 
of  decreased. 

The  deployment  of  a  modified  ABM 
system  supposedly  to  protect  our  offen- 
sive ICBM  sites  may  well  trigger  an  esca- 
lation of  the  arms  race  that  will  cost 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  and  in  the 
end  leave  ouu:  Nation  and  the  Soviet 
Union  with  no  more  security  than  each 
has  today. 

There  is  now  evidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  has  commenced  another 
arms  race  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  Pravda,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Soviet  Union,  recently 
denounced  Defense  Secretary  Laird's 
statements  supporting  the  deployment 
of  the  so-called  safeguard  ABM  which 
were  termed  as  "absurd  assertions  that 
the  United  States  needs  missile  defenses 
against  a  potential  Soviet  threat." 
Pravda  very  clearly  accused  the  U.S.  de- 
fense Industry  of  trying  to  create  an 
"arms  race  psychosis  among  the  Ameri- 
can people."  Tills  was  the  harshest  criti- 
cism made  of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  date  In  any  Russian  newspaper.  Up  to 
this  time,  the  Soviet  press  has  been  re- 
strained on  Its  comments  on  the  new 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  be  encourag- 
ing arms  cutbacks,  not  increases;  encour- 
aging disarmament  negotiations,  not  a 
new  arms  race.  We  should  be  seeking  a 
course  toward  coexistence  with  Commu- 
nist Russia,  as  the  only  alternative  is  co- 
annihilation. 

The  Pravada  report  followed  by  fur- 
ther adverse  comment  In  the  most  re- 
cent issue  of  Pravada  clearly  indicates 
the  alarm  felt  by  the  leaders  of  the  Krem- 
lin regarding  our  deployment  of  the  so- 
called  safeguard  ABM  and  signals  the 
intensification  of  the  arms  race  between 
our  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  there  recently  appeared 
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in  the  Washington  Star,  and  in  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  Nation,  an 
excellent  article  by  Max  Lemer  entitled 
"Nixon  Faces  Liberal  Shouts  on  ABM." 
Mr.  Lemer,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  per- 
ceptive journalists,  clearly  and  concisely 
points  out  the  absurdity  of  an  ABM- 
oriented  philosophy.  I  commend  this  col- 
umn of  Max  Lemer  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ffas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nixon  Faces  Liberal  Shouts  on  ABM 
( By  Max  Lemer) 

The  honeymoon  Is  over,  and  the  posted 
antlhuntlng  warnings  have  been  ripped 
down.  When  Richard  Nixon  said  that  his  de- 
cision in  favor  of  a  modified  ABM  system 
would  be  met  by  a  "lively  debate"  nationally, 
it  was  the  understatement  of  the  year.  Just 
in  as  tactical  terms  he  blundered  earlier  by 
getting  a  definite  time  when  he  would  an- 
nounce his  decision.  The  suspense  buUdup 
proved  massive,  and  politically  damaging. 

Lyndon  Johnson  did  It  much  better  when 
he  had  Robert  McNamara  announce  the  orig- 
inal .ABM  thln-shleld  decision  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  September  1967,  well  Insulated 
within  a  shield  of  its  own  In  a  speech  that 
stressed  an  offensive-defense  nuclear  phi- 
losophy. 

Since  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  has 
a  hawkish  reputation,  Nixon  may  have  felt 
he  could  not  delegate  the  announcement  to 
him.  He  may  also  have  wanted  to  show  the 
people  his  willingness  to  make  and  announce 
the  hard  decisions  himself.  He  fielded  the 
questions  well.  Yet  on  the  major  problem  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  decision  he  failed  to  con- 
vince most  of  the  ABM  opponents,  which  in- 
cludes this  writer. 

Since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  debates 
on  nuclear  policies  have  been  mainly  between 
the  technicians  and  have  not  become  popular 
national  debates,  as  this  one  has.  Inside  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  decisions  to  expand  the 
nuclear  armory — as  with  the  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  the  ABM  sites  deployed  around 
Moscow — have  been  in  response  to  the  com- 
bined pressure  of  the  military  leaders  and 
the  nuclear  technicians. 

The  remarkable  fact  In  America  now  has 
been  the  solid  front  of  scientists  and  analysts 
against  ABM  deployment.  This  Is  one  case 
where  the  deterrence  establishment  and  the 
peace  establishment  have  Joined  forces.  In 
1950,  when  President  Truman  had  to  make 
his  crucial  H-bomb  decision,  the  scientists 
were  split  into  the  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer 
and  Edward  Teller  camps.  Today  even  the 
experts  of  the  Elsenhower  regime  have  Joined 
those  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  regimes 
against  the  Nixon  decision. 

It  took  hardihood  for  President  Nixon  to 
outface  this  united  front  and  decide  as  he 
did.  But  to  be  hardy  doesn't  mean  you  have 
to  be  foolhardy.  I  have  already  heard  people 
calculating  how  long  John  Kennedy  was  in 
office  before  he  met  his  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster. 
The  answer  is  that  it  was  on  April  17  to  21  in 
his  first  year  of  office — only  a  bit  later  than 
Richard  Nixon's  current  confrontation. 

With  his  "modified  base"  for  the  ABM, 
President  Nixon  tried  to  show  himself  not  as 
a  nuclear  hawk  but  halfway  between  hawk 
and  dove.  But  to  present  the  decision  as  a 
peace  decision  was  too  thin  a  ploy  to  be 
credible.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Russians, 
as  realists,  had  already  discounted  the  deci- 
sion, but  that  won't  keep  their  nuclear 
hawks  from  using  It  as  an  argument  for  fur- 
ther escalation,  nor  will  It  keep  their  arms- 
control  negotiators  from  raising  doubts 
about  American  intentions. 

By  shifting  from  an  ABM  deployment 
around  major  cities  to  a  deployment  around 


Minuteman  missile  sites,  Nixon  tried  to  keep 
from  too  sharp  a  break  with  the  McNamara 
philosophy.  For  McNamara  had  made  It  clear. 
In  each  of  his  major  reports  and  speeches, 
that  America's  best  nuclear  defense  lies  not 
In  the  impossible  task  of  building  enough 
defense  weapons,  but  In  an  overwhelming 
second-strike  offensive  power.  Presumably, 
the  long-range  Spartan  defensive  missiles 
and  the  short-range,  high-speed  Sprints  will 
be  there  to  protect  America's  offensive 
weapons  and  will  thus  further  strengthen 
America's  credible  deterrents. 

But  if  McNamara  was  right,  that  power 
was  already  credible  enough  even  without 
ABM's,  and  he  yielded  to  the  hawkish  pres- 
sure for  a  "thin  shield" — presumably  facing 
toward  China — against  his  ovim  better  Judg- 
ment. Neither  Nixon  nor  Laird  shares  that 
reluctance.  They  are  shifting  to  an  ABM- 
oriented  defense  philosophy,  rather  than  a 
deterrent-oriented  one. 

This  seems  all  the  stranger  at  a  time  when 
many  experts  doubt  the  technical  effective- 
ness of  the  ABM's  and  predict  that  the  thin 
shield  is  bound  to  escalate  into  a  heavy  one, 
and  the  cost  from  $7  billion  to  something 
more  like  $70  billion.  Nixon  says  there  will 
be  an  annual  review  of  everything,  and  an 
annual  decision,  but  a  decision  is  a  decision, 
and  It  is  this  one  we  face.  One  remembers 
that  Johnson's  Vietnam  involvement  was 
subject  to  even  more  frequent  reviews  but 
that  the  escalation- thrust  remained  each 
time. 

President  Nixon  may  retrieve  some  of  the 
right-wing  support  he  has  recently  been  los- 
ing, but  at  a  single  stroke  he  Is  in  danger  of 
losing  all  the  liberal  support  he  had  seemed 
to  gain.  I  am  still  open-minded  about  his 
larger  policies,  but  on  this  front  I  mean  to 
fight  him. 

U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  constantly  concerned  over 
Supreme  Coiut  decisions  in  recent  years 
which  adversely  affect  both  State  and 
Federal  criminal  laws  and  procedures. 
Too  often,  these  decisions  have  serious- 
ly Impeded  and  impaired  efiQcient  law 
enforcement.  One  of  the  Court's  most 
recent  excursions  in  this  area  relates  to 
the  prosecution  of  cases  involving  con- 
spiracles. 

The  attorney  general  of  CaUfornia, 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Lynch,  who  shares  my 
concern,  has  just  advised  me  that  two 
recent  Supreme  Court  cases  will  have  a 
"devastating  Impact"  on  the  State's  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  Attorney 
General  Lynch  Is  one  of  this  country's 
most  respected  attorneys.  His  distin- 
guished career  and  exceptional  ability 
were  recognized  by  his  appointment  to 
the  President's  Crime  Commission. 

Mr.  Lynch,  in  his  letter  of  March  31, 
states  that  for  over  70  years  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  approved  the  rule  of  evi- 
dence which  permitted  a  confession  of  a 
defendant  to  be  admitted  against  him 
In  a  joint  trial  when  the  jury  was  in- 
structed not  to  consider  It  against  his 
nonconfesslng  codefendant.  Last  year, 
the  Supreme  Court  reversed  this  long- 
held  precedent  In  Bruton  v.  United 
States  (391  U.S.  123  (1968.>).  and  held 
that  such  confessions  violated  the  co- 
defendant's  rights  under  the  sixth 
amendment.  In  addition  to  changing  this 
rule,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  went 
beyond  all  reason  by  making  the  Bruton 
rule  retroactive  In  the  Roberts  v.  Rus- 
sell (392  U.S.  293  (1968))   decision. 


The  significance  of  these  two  deci- 
sions is  stated  by  Mr.  Lynch  In  his  let- 
ter, and  I  quote: 

Thus  cases  which  were  conducted  fairly, 
In  accord  with  a  rule  of  evidence  specifically 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  which 
have  been  closed  as  final  for  years,  must  now 
be  reopened  and  possibly  retried.  Since  it 
has  been  estimated  that  fully  20%  of  crim- 
inal Jury  trials  have  involved  more  than  one 
defendant,  reopening  and  retrying  these 
cases  will  have  a  catastrophic  effect  on  the 
administration  of  Justice.  Not  only  are  these 
cases  likely  to  Involve  the  most  serious 
crimes,  and  due  to  the  passage  of  time  af- 
ford difficulties  of  proof  on  retrial,  but  the 
required  re-examination  and  retrial  will  cost 
every  state  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  Attorney  General 
Lynch  has  forwarded  to  my  office  sug- 
guested  legislation  which  will,  in  his 
words,  "avoid  potential  massive  miscar- 
riage of  justice."  The  specific  purpose  of 
his  proposal  Is  to  make  the  Bruton  rule 
prospective  rather  than  retrospective  in 
application. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  letter  and  proposed 
legislation  of  Attorney  General  Lynch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLEHJlAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  yet  reached  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  I  shall  Introduce  this  bill  as 
proposed.  However,  It  will  receive  my  Im- 
mediate attention.  I  have  it  under  study, 
and  I  have  directed  the  staff  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures to  review  Mr.  Lynch's  proposed 
Federal  reform  of  this  adverse  decision, 
and  If  appropriate,  to  approve  Mr. 
Lynch's  proposal  or  to  draft  remedial 
legislation  along  the  lines  he  has  sug- 
gested. Mr.  Lynch  has  also  supplied  a 
very  strong  statement  in  support  of  this 
legislative  proposal,  which  will  be  very 
helpful.  Meanwhile,  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  read  At- 
torney Gteneral  Lynch's  letter  and  the 
proposed  bill  which  he  has  submitted. 
ExHiBrr  1 

State  op  California, 
San  Francisco.  March  21. 1969. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  McCleixan;  For  over  70 
years,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ap- 
proved the  rule  of  evidence  which  permitted 
a  confession  of  a  defendant  to  be  admitted 
against  him  in  a  Joint  trial  when  the  Jury 
was  instructed  not  to  consider  It  against  his 
non-confessing  co-defendant.  In  May  of  last 
year  the  Supreme  Court  changed  this  long 
standing  rule  in  Bruton  v.  United  States,  391 
U.S.  123  (1968),  holding  that  it  violated  the 
co-defendant's  rights  under  the  confronta- 
tion clause  of  the  Sixth  Amendment.  While 
not  agreeing  with  this  newly  established 
rvUe.  I  can  see  no  Insurmountable  difficulties 
In  applying  It  to  current  and  future  trials. 

However.  In  addition  to  changing  the  rule, 
the  Court  made  its  change  completely  retro- 
active In  the  case  of  Roberts  v.  Russell,  392 
U.S.  293  (1968).  Thus,  cases  which  were  con- 
ducted fairly,  in  accord  with  a  rule  of  evi- 
dence specifically  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  which  have  been  closed  as  final 
for  years,  must  now  be  reopened  and  pos- 
sibly retried.  Since  It  has  been  estimated 
that  fully  20  percent  of  criminal  Jury  trials 
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have  Involved  qiore  th&n  one  defendant,  re- 
opening and  retrying  these  cases  will  have 
catastrophic  effects  on  the  administration  of 
Justice.  Not  on(y  are  these  cases  Ukely  to 
Involve  the  mott  serious  crimes,  and  due  to 
the  passage  of  tjme  afford  difficulties  of  proof 
on  retrial,  but  the  required  re-examlnatlon 
and  retrial  will  cost  every  state  as  well  as  the 
federal  govemnient  million  of  dollars. 

In  order  to  ivold  potential  massive  mis- 
carriage of  Justice,  my  ofllce  has  drafted 
legislation  to  knaJce  the  rule  prospective 
rather  than  retrospective  In  application. 
There  has  beenino  attempt  to  alter  any  rule 
which  the  Co^rt  has  established  as  con- 
stitutionally reiqulred.  As  the  accompany- 
ing statement  ^  support  of  the  legislation 
sets  out  more  flUly,  the  Court  has  held  that 
the  time  of  ap|)llcatlon  of  a  rule  Is  not  a 
constitutional  question.  See,  for  example, 
Linkletter  v.  W<t^ker,  381  U.S.  618,  629  (1965). 
Thus,  the  Congtesa  has  full  power  to  act  In 
this  area. 

Because  of  thie  devastating  Impact  of  this 
rule  If  applied  Iretroactlvely,  I  urgently  re- 
quest that  th^  proposed  legislation  and 
statement  be  reviewed  by  your  subcommittee 
and  VhAt  action] be  taken  to  enact  the  bill  as 
-soon.  AS  posslbte.  I  will  greatly  appreciate 
your  consideration  of  the  problem  and  will 
attempt  to  pro\lde  any  additional  Informa- 
tion you  conslde  r  desirable. 
Very  trulj  yours, 

Thomas  C.  Lynch, 

Attorney  General. 
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of  the  land  and  are  entitled  to  rely  on  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  The  effect  on  the  admlnlstraUon  of 
Justice:  Congress  finds  that  the  retroactive 
application  of  Bruton  v.  United  States,  39) 
U.S.  123  (1968)  would  have  a  catastrophic 
effect  upon  the  administration  of  Justice  in 
every  federal  and  state  court  system.  Con- 
gress finds  that  it  Is  likely  that  a  significant 
percentage  of  all  criminal  trials  would  re- 
quire reexamination'  and  possibly  retrial; 
that  these  cases  Involve  those  persons  who 
have  acted  in  concert  with  other  offenders, 
gang  members  and  members  of  criminal  con- 
spiracies; and  that  those  who  would  derive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  retroactivity  are 
felons  under  long  term  sentences,  who  have 
been  confined  for  extended  periods  for  se- 
rious crimes,  since  their  cases  would  afford 
the  least  likelihood  of  successful  retrial.  To 
require  a  general  release  of  such  prisoners 
would  cripple  the  orderly  administration  of 
the  criminal  law. 

TIME  OF  APPLICATION   OP   RULE 

Sec.  2.  In  any  criminal  case  tried  In  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  the  rule  for  the  admis- 
sibility of  confessions,  admissions,  or  state- 
ments In  Joint  trials,  established  by  Bruton 
v.  United  States,  391  U.S.  123  (1968),  appUes 
only  to  trials  commencing  after  May  20,  1968, 
the  date  of  the  decision. 

In  any  criminal  case  tried  In  a  state  court, 
the  rule  for  admissibility  of  confessions,  ad- 
missions or  statements  in  Joint  trials,  estab- 
lished by  Bruton  v.  United  States,  391  U.S. 
123  (1968),  applies  only  to  trials  commenc- 
ing after  May  20,  1968,  the  date  of  the  de- 
cision. 

REVIEW 

Sec.  3.  In  reviewing  a  state  or  federal  con- 
viction at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
whether  on  direct  review,  remand  for  re- 
consideration, or  collateral  attack,  a  court  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  state  will  apply 
the  constitutional  rule  for  admissibility  of 
confessions,  admissions  or  statements  in 
Joint  trials  established  by  Bruton  v.  United 
States.  391  U.S.  123  (1968),  only  to  those 
convictions  resulting  from  a  trial  which  com- 
menced after  May  20,  1968,  the  date  of  the 
decision.  To  all  other  cases,  the  applicable 
constitutional  rule  for  the  admissibility  of 
confessions,  admissions,  or  statements  in 
Joint  trials  is  that  of  Delli  Paoli  v.  United 
States.  352  U.S.  232  (1957).  In  any  case,  the 
reviewing  court  shall  determine  If  the  error 
Is  harmless  in  accordance  with  the  test  set 
forth  In  Chapman  v.  California,  386  U.S  18 
(1967). 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  STATUTE 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  indicate  approval  of  the  rule  for 
the  admissibility  of  confessions,  admissions 
and  statements  established  by  Bruton  v. 
United  States,  nor  shall  this  act  be  construed 
to  require  the  application  of  the  rule  In  any 
case  unless  it  is  required  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  GENERAL 
DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
little  that  anyone  can  say  to  add  to  the 
many  statements  already  made  in  the 
Congressional  Record  about  the  Na- 
tion's warm  affection  for  the  late  General 
Dwight  David  Elsenhower.  Each  of  us 
has  many  nostalgic  personal  memories 
about  him.  I  have  many  such  memories, 
some  of  them/reflected  in  prized  pictures 
my  office — some  in  cher- 
bookshelf — some  sim- 
ions. 
great  national  and  world 
tar  general  who,  as  Su- 
preme Commandkr  of  the  Allied  Forces, 
led  them  to  victory  in  Europe,  and  the  8- 


on  the  wj 
ished  boo 
ply  fond 

His  fame 
leader,  the 


year  President  who  brought  back  to  our 
Nation  relative  serenity  and  greater  con- 
fidence in  our  National  Grovemment,  will 
always  live  in  the  annals  of  our  Nation 
and  in  the  lasting  memories  of  our  people. 
I  have  decided  that  the  best  contribution 
that  I  can  make  on  this  sad  occasion  U 
to  insert  in  the  Record  three  of  the 
dozens  of  highly  complimentary  edito- 
rials which  have  appeared  in  Florida 
newspapers,  which  reflect,  I  am  sure,  the 
true  feelings  of  most  of  our  Florida  peo- 
ple. I  ask,  therefore,  that  there  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  following  editorials  written  by 
talented,  knowledgeable,  and  patriotic 
editorialists: 

First.  I  ask  that  an  editorial  from  the 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Times-Union  of  March 
29  entitled  "Dwight  David  Eisenhower" 
may  appear  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

Second.  I  ask  that  an  editorial  from 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  dated  March  29  en- 
titled "A  Love  Affair  Ends"  may  appear 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

Third.  I  ask  that  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  of  March  29,  en- 
titled "An  American's  American,"  may 
appear  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mrs.  Holland  and  I  share  the  grief  of 
Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  other  members  of 
their  family  at  this  sad  time  and  express 
to  them  our  deep  and  affectionate  sym- 
pathy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union, 

Mar.  29,  1969 1 

DwiOHT  Davis  EIisenhower 

Dwight  David  Elsenhower,  gallant  to  the 
end,  was  a  man  uniquely  suited  to  his  times 
and  to  the  roles  which  life  called  upon  blm 
to  fill. 

The  family  Into  which  he  was  born  In  1890 
was  to  become  an  outstanding  example  ol 
the  American  dream — that  of  achieving  suc- 
cess from  humble  beginnings  through  dili- 
gence and  hard  work.  His  parents  were  re- 
ligious, hard  working  and  poor  and  their  six 
sons  were  called  upon  to  work  hard  In  their 
early  years  doing  farm  chores  and  odd  Jobs. 
All  became  successful  In  later  life. 

For  Dwight  David  Elsenhower,  the  path  to 
the  White  House  was  through  a  military  ca- 
reer. He  entered  The  U.S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  through  an  appointment 
achieved  by  compyetitlve  examination. 

There  followed  a  long  period  of  slow  but 
steady  advancement  toward  his  two  early 
ambitions:  to  become  a  colonel  before  he 
retired  and  to  have  the  command  of  troops. 

It  was  not  until  after  he  had  passed  the 
age  of  50  that  he  achieved  either  but  then 
advancement,  command  and  recognition 
came  with  lightning  swiftness. 

A  temporary  colonel  In  1941,  he  was  to  be- 
come In  slightly  more  than  three  years  Com- 
mander of  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied 
Headquarters  in  Europe  and  achieve  the 
highest  military  rank  as  a  General  of  the 
Army  and  a  year  later  he  became  Army  Chief 
of  Staff. 

To  be  the  architect  of  victory  In  Europe 
during  World  War  U  would  have  left  an  en- 
during place  In  history  for  General  Elsen- 
hower but  his  nation  was  to  call  upon  him 
to  play  an  even  larger  role. 

His  mother's  comment  on  his  success  in 
World  War  II  was  to  be  prophetic  of  even 
greater  things.  "I  knew  we  would  win,"  she 
said,  "for  Dwight  always  got  what  he  went 
after." 
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He  went  after  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  won  overwhelmingly 
in  1952  and  again  In  1956. 

Especially  In  these  days  of  division  at 
borne  and  war  abroad,  his  presidential  terms 
evoke  nostalgia  for  happier  years. 

During  his  retirement.  President  Elsen- 
bower  summed  up  the  feeling  himself  when 
he  said:  "When  I  came  to  the  presidency, 
the  country  waa  rather  In  an  imhappy  state. 
There  was  bitterness  and  there  was  quarrel- 
ing and  so  on  ...  I  tried  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  greater  serenity  and  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  I  think  that  It  .  .  .  was  notice- 
able over  those  eight  years  that  that  was 
brought  about." 

It  was  noticeable  as  was  the  truth  of  his 
statement  that  during  his  eight  years,  the 
nation  was  strong,  prosperous  and  there  were 
ao  wars. 

We  leave  to  historians  and  those  with  bet- 
ter credentials,  the  assessment  of  his  great- 
ness and  his  place  In  history. 

Perhaps  the  reaction  of  the  Individuals  In 
this  nation  on  the  occasion  of  his  passing 
will  never  be  recorded  In  the  history  books 
but  it  Is  the  finest  tribute  that  can  be  paid 
to  the  man  himself. 

The  people  of  the  nation  which  he  served 
50  well  did  not  merely  admire  or  respect  him. 
They  felt  comfortable  with  him.  They  liked 
Ike.  And  they  will  miss  him. 

[From   the    Orlando    (Fla.)    Sentinel,       ■ 
Mar.  29,  1969] 
A  Love  Affair  Ends 

Dwight  David  Elsenhower  has  been  a 
leader  among  us  for  so  long  the  world  will  be 
not  the  same  without  him. 

Unlike  the  martyred  Kennedys,  with  us  so 
briefly  they  seemed  to  flash  like  meteors 
across  the  political  skies,  we  have  known  Ike 
In  war  and  in  peace;  in  the  prime  and  vigor 
of  his  life  and  In  Its  sunset  years. 

Throughout  his  distinguished  career  In 
the  military  and  in  government,  he  enjoyed 
a  rare  rapport  with  the  American  people. 
His  popularity  never  dimmed. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  critics  of  his  mili- 
tary and  presidential  regimes  but,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  vilification  heaped 
upon  other  leaders,  they  were  mild  and  al- 
most academic.  / 

"I  like  Ike"  was  the  slogan  of  ihls  first 
presidential  campaign  and  the  American  peo- 
ple did  and  they  never  stcppedyNo  other 
national  or  International  politica*  figure  en- 
Joyed  the  sustained  love  and^/affectlon  we 
conferred  upon  him. 

He  made  a  graceful  transition  from  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  largest  and  most  pow- 
erful military  force  the  world  has  ever  as- 
sembled to  eight  years  as  president  of  the 
United  States. 

They  were  years  which  seem.  In  retrospect, 
tranquil. 

His  election  as  President  continued  an 
American  tradition  which  began  with  George 
Washington,  that  of  the  all  conquering  mili- 
tary hero  becoming  the  civilian  leader  when 
the  battles  stopped. 

The  battle  of  life  Itself  has  now  stopped 
lor  Dwight  Elsenhower,  34th  president,  and 
the  nation  which  knew  and  loved  and  fol- 
lowed him  mourns. 

Yet  it  is  mourning  of  a  more  gentle  na- 
ture than  that  which  has  racked  this  nation 
in  recent  months  for  there  is  the  knowledge 
that  this  was  a  life  fully  lived,  a  promise 
realized,  a  greatness  fulfilled. 

And  however  history  will  Judge  Elsen- 
hower the  soldier  and  the  President,  It  must 
write  him  as  a  great  patriot,  a  giant  In  his 
time. 


[Prom    the    St.    Petersbin-g     (Fla.)     Times, 

Mar.  29,  1969) 

An  American's  American 

In  life  Dwight  David  Elsenhower  achieved 

the  pinnacles  In  what  are  certainly  three  ot 


the  most  Important  walks  of  modem  Ameri- 
can life:  the  military,  the  educational  and  the 
political. 

Yet  In  his  death,  Elsenhower  probably  will 
be  best  remembered  and  most  mourned  for 
a  fourth,  and  more  personal  achievement. 
More  than  any  other  political  leader  of  our 
time,  he  won  the  deep  affection  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  of  both  parties,  and  of  all  walks 
of  life. 

With  his  amiable  personality,  his  Infectious 
grin,  his  dignity  of  bearing  when  dignity  was 
demanded,  his  deep  devotion  to  duty  to  his 
country,  his  brilliance  and  drive  as  a  military 
leader,  his  love  for  sports  and — yes — his  sud- 
den fiares  of  temper,  he  was  the  very  per- 
sonification of  many  Americans'  concept  of 
what  an  American  leader  should  be. 

Although  the  policies  and  record  of  his 
administration  were  subject  to  partisan  at- 
tack. It  was  a  curiously  Impersonal  sort  of 
attack  which  rarely  was  directed  at  him  as 
an  Individual.  The  stature  of  his  personality 
was  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  all  of  his 
successors.  Presidents  Kennedy.  Johnson  eind 
Nixon,  freely  consulted  him  in  times  of  crisis 
and  his  counsel  and  cooperation  were  always 
freely  given. 

It  has  been  said  by  his  intimates  that 
Elsenhower  never  felt  completely  at  ease  in 
the  presidency;  that  In  politics  he  was  out  of 
his  natural  element.  As  a  military  leader,  he 
was  accustomed  to  restricting  himself  to 
major  decisions  of  strategy  and  allowing  his 
field  commanders  to  choose  the  tactics  for 
achieving  the  strategic  goals.  And  that  was 
the  way  he  ran  his  administration. 

He  continued  intact  all  of  the  major  social 
and  economic  reforms  of  the  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  administrations,  despite  strong  pres- 
sure from  some  of  his  closest  supporters  to 
abandon  them.  His  most  far-reaching  domes- 
tic decision  was  the  appointment  of  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren. 

In  history.  Dwight  David  Elsenhower  will 
go  down  as  one  of  the  great  military  leaders 
of  modern  warfare.  But  when  the  somber 
cortege  escorts  the  caisson  bearing  his  coffin 
to  his  final  resting  place,  when  the  tradi- 
tional volleys  are  fired  across  his  g^ave,  he 
will  be  mourned  and  loved  through  the  West- 
ern World  as  a  leader  who  also  was  a  warm 
and  Intensely  human  man. 


"VIETNAM  AND  THE  END  OF  THE 
AGE  OF  SUPERPOWERS"— ARTI- 
CLE BY  PROF.  ARTHUR  SCHLES- 
INGER,  JR. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  1969  issue  of  Harper's  magazine 
contains  a  very  provocative  article  by 
Prof.  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr..  entitled 
"Vietnam  and  the  End  of  the  Age  of 
Superpowers." 

Professor  Schlesinger  has  written  a 
well  reasoned  analysis  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Vietnam  tragedy  in  terms  of  Amer- 
ica's proper  and  most  effective  role  in  the 
world  as  it  is  today  and  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  in  the  immediate  years  ahead. 

I  think  this  article  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues  and  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord, and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VnrrNAM  and  the  End  of  the  Age  op 
Superpowers 

(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.)' 
(Note. — Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the 
United  States  can  contain  by  military  power 
alone  the  surge  of  nationalism  sweeping  the 


globe.  A  new  American  foreign  policy  must 
be  developed  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  new 
age  and  new  International  relationships.) 

The  contemporary  crisis  of  American  confi- 
dence comes  In  great  part  from  a  growing 
sense  of  our  inability  to  manage  violence. 
The  rise  of  violence  at  home  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  create  doubt  about  the 
internal  prospects  of  American  life;  while. 
Ironically,  it  has  been  the  failure  of  violence 
to  achieve  our  aims  In  Vietnam  which  has 
created  equal  doubt  about  the  prospects  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

When  President  Johnson  spoke  to  the  na- 
tion about  Vietnam  on  March  31.  1968,  he  did 
more  than  suspend  military  escalation,  in- 
tensify the  search  for  negotiation,  and  re- 
move himself  from  the  impending  Presiden- 
tial contest.  Though  he  did  not  of  course  put 
it  this  way,  he  announced  the  collapse  of  a 
policy  and  even  perhaps  the  end  of  an  era. 
His  speech  implied  a  rejection,  or  at  least  a 
drastic  modification,  of  the  premises  which 
have  governed  American  foreign  policy  since 
the  end  of  the  second  world  war. 

Postwar  American  foreign  policy  grew  from 
a  series  of  legacies — StlmsorUan  collective  se- 
curity, Rooseveltlan  social  evangelism.  Dulles- 
ian  anti-Communism.  Each  bequest  had  been 
tempted  into  unlversalism — by  which  I  mean 
the  belief  that  the  United  States  has  an 
active  and  vital  interest  in  the  destiny  of 
every  nation  on  the  planet — and  even  into 
messlanism  by  tfie  power  vacuums  left  in  the 
wake  of  the  second  world  war.  It  was  this 
combination  of  factors  which  beguiled  Amer- 
ica into  a  course  which  much  of  the  world 
today  regards  as  imperialistic  and  which  even 
Americans  must  concede  as  imperial — the 
course  which  reached  its  disastrous  climax 
in  Vietnam. 

Y'et,  if  there  Is  an  American  Imperialism, 
It  Is  Imperialism  ot  a  peculiar  sort.  The  clas- 
sical theories  of  Imperialism  derive  from  the 
European  experience,  and  It  is  hard  to  fit 
American  policy  Into  the  conventional  cate- 
gories. The  attempts  of  pious  Marxists,  for 
example,  to  account  for  the  American  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  in  Leninist  terms — as  the 
result  of  the  need  for  Investment  outlets — is 
self-evldently  absurd.  The  American  govern- 
ment has  already  poured  more  money  into 
Vietnam  than  American  business  could  hope 
to  get  back  In  a  century.  Nor  is  it  convinc- 
ing to  argue  that  we  "needed"  to  spend  $30 
billion  a  year  in  Vietnam  In  order  to  preserve 
business  "profits  at  home.  The  effect  of  the 
Vietnam  spending  has  been  to  overheat  the 
economy,  to  stimulate  Inflationary  pressures, 
and  to  require  an  unpopular  tax  increase. 
Except  for  firms  specifically  dependent  on 
production  for  Vietnam,  everyone  would  be 
happier  if  the  war  spending  came  to  an  end. 
Business  leaders  have  not  been  notably  en- 
thusiastic about  the  war — especially  once  the 
Army  stopped  relying  mainly  on  poor  whites 
and  blacks  and  started  drafting  their  own 
sons. 

A  more  sophisticated  version  of  the  Marxist 
thesis  Is  that  the  United  States  must  sup- 
press revolution  everywhere  because,  if  revo- 
lution succeeds  In  a  country  withojit  Ameri- 
can investment,  the  contagion  of  success  may 
lead  to  revolutions  in  other  countries  with 
American  Investment,  the  contagion  of  suc- 
cess may  lead  to  revolutions  In  other  coun- 
tries with  American  investment.  This  Len- 
inist version  of  the  domino  theory  Is  faintly 
more  plausible  as  an  argument  than  the  strict 
thesis,  except  for  the  fact  that  American 
policy  in  the  Third  World,  while  It  has  been 
uniformly  antl-Communlst,  has  by  no  means 
been   uniformly   anti-revolutionary.    Nor   do 


1  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr..  has  been  Albert 
Schweitzer  Professor  of   the  Humanities  &t 


the  City  University  of  New  York  since  the 
fall  of  1966.  He  was  Special  Assistant  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  and  his  book,  "A  Thousand 
Days,"  won  the  National  Book  Award  and  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Biography  for  1965.  He  is 
working  on  the  fourth  volxime  of  his  history, 
"The  Age  of  Roosevelt." 
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natlonallBt  ravolutlons  In  the  Third  World 
Invariably  lead  to  Communist  rule.  Qult«  the 
contrary — thei  Communists  have  come  to 
power  In  onlyj  three  new  nations  In  the  laat 
quarter  centUry:  China  and  North  Viet- 
nam, becausej  they  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  nationalist  movements  during  the 
second  world  jwar.  and  Cuba,  because  Pldel 
Castro  for  reasons  of  his  own  led  a  revolu- 
tion undertajcen  on  other  grounds  Into 
the  Communist  empire.  Actually  the  Amer- 
ican government  has  accepted  nationalist 
revolutions  In  most  countries  which  have 
had  them:  and  It  has  given  surreptitious  as- 
sistance to  progressive  nationalist  parties  and 
even  to  non-Cjommunlst  revolutionaries  in  a 
number  of  cbuntrles  In  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  The  objection  to  the  Cuban 
revolution  {m  least  within  the  Kennedy 
Administration)  was  not  to  Castro's  program 
of  Internal  reconstruction  but  to  his  poten- 
tial role  as  afl  instrument  of  Soviet  policy — 
an  objection  jwhlch,  aa  the  events  of  Octo- 
ber 1962  shotted,  was  hardly  without  point. 
Nor  do  othe^  classical  theories  of  Imperial- 
ism work  muc^  better.  Hanna  Arendt's  argu- 
ment (In  "thfe  Origins  of  Totalitarianism") 
that,lmp>erlalEm  was  the  result  of  "the  al- 
liance between  mob  and  capital"  does  not 
apply  here;  tthere  was  no  surging  popular 
demand  for  the  adventure  In  Vietnam.  Nor 
do  the  theories  tracing  Imperialism  to  the 
Instabilities  ind  temptations  created  by 
disparities  In  power  explain  why  there  were 
half  a  million  fAmerlcan  troops  In  South  Asia 
rather  than  Injsouth  America. 
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asslcal  theories  of  Imperialism 
throws  most  light  on  Ameri- 
can behavior  Is  that  proposed  by  Joseph  A. 
Schumpeter,  ijhe  economist.  Schumfjeter  saw 
"the  objectless  disposition  on 
tate  to  unlimited  forcible  ex- 
pansion"— a  disposition  created  and  sus- 
tained by  thje  habits  and  Interests  of  a 
There  would  always  be,  he 
pretexts  for  military  action — 
national  security,  spoils,  and  so  on — but  the 
essential  urgd  would  come  from  the  sheer 
momentxim  <f  the  military  machine  in 
motion. 

European  imperialism  of  the  lite  nine- 
teenth centuiy.  In  Schumpeter's  view,  waa 
the  work  of  Imartlal  and  feudal  elements 
surviving  In  b4>urgeols  society.  Believing  that 
the  Instinct  fer  physical  combat  was  fading 
rather  quickly  In  the  industrial  world,  he 
felt  that  Imderlalism  would  be  a  passing 
phase  In  a  society  which  had  "neither  war- 
like Instincts  i  nor  structural  elements  sind 
organizational  forms  oriented  toward  war." 
He  was  particularly  optimistic  about  the 
United  State4  which  among  all  capitalist 
countries  seeded  to  him  "least  burdened 
with  precapitalist  elements,  survivals,  reml- 
nlscenses,  anA  power  factors"  and  would 
therefore  be  Tlikely  to  exhibit  the  weakest 
Imperialist  trfend."  But  what  Schumpeter 
omitted  in  hl4  arg^ument,  though  It  was  Im- 
plicit In  his  theory,  was  the  possibility  that 
war  among  industrial  states  might  produce 
new  structurak  elements  and  organizational 
forms  orlenteo  toward  war,  a  new  warrior 
clELsa  and  nevsj  forms  of  Imperialism. 

Has  not  sotpethlng  like  this  happened  In 
the  United  Sljates?  The  American  imperial- 
ism of  the  tutn  of  the  centvu-y  was  a  clear 
case  of  Scbu^peterlan  atavism.  Men  like 
Theodore  Rootevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
who  as  hlstoi^ans  had  celebrated  the  Fed- 
eralist vision  pf  the  American  role,  reached 
bEtck  as  politicians  and  strategists  to  the 
Federalist  past  in  the  hope  of  redeeming  the 
new  commerc:  al  society  by  giving  It  a  mar- 
tial purpose.  ;}ut,  lacking  a  serious  Institu- 
tional base  In  that  society,  neo-Federallst 
imperialism  could  not,  and  did  not,  last. 
Half  a  centu"y  later,  however,  two  world 
wars  had  brought  a  great  military  establish- 
ment Into  exit  tence,  and  the  Cold  War  made 
It  permanent. 


IHiring  the  war,  Roosevelt  relied  more  on 
military  advisers  like  General  Marshall  and 
Admiral  Leahy  than  he  did  on  his  State  De- 
partment. After  the  war,  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  consolidated  the 
military  Influence  on  national  policy.  For 
many  years  the  military  have  absorbed  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  federal  budget. 
Defense  contracts  have  enlisted  large  sec- 
tions of  the  Industrial  community  in  the 
military  effort.  With  America  predisposed  to 
foreign  Involvement  by  the  legacies  of  col- 
lective security  and  social  evangelism  and, 
In  a  sense,  propelled  Into  such  Involvement 
by  the  power  vacuums  of  the  postwar  world, 
with.  In  addition,  the  unitary  Communist 
movement  of  the  age  of  Stalin  posing  a  quite 
genuine  threat  and  generating  crusading  ab- 
solutism in  response,  the  new  warrior  class 
became  the  agency  for  both  the  militariza- 
tion and  the  enlargement  of  our  Interven- 
tionist policies. 

One  must  not  overdo  all  this.  The  military 
machine  suffered  a  succession  of  restraints — 
first,  from  within,  by  the  second  world  war 
generals  of  the  Marshall-Eisenhower-Bradley 
generation;  then,  from  without,  by  Presi- 
dents Truman,  Ksenhower,  and  Kennedy  as 
well  as  by  civilian  elements  of  the  national 
security  bureaucracy,  by  such  men  as  Ache- 
son  (when  he  was  In  office,  though  not  so 
much  thereafter) ,  Harrlman,  Lovett,  and. 
In  later  times.  McNamara. 

The  National  Security  Council  was  never 
very  effective  as  a  source  of  national  deci- 
sions. Nor  has  the  military  caste  always  been 
united  In  Its  views.  In  1954  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  favored  American  Intervention 
in  Vietnam;  the  Army,  forcefully  represented 
by  Oenerals  Rldgway  and  Gavin,  opposed  in- 
tervention and  carried  the  day.  In  1962  Gen- 
eral Shoup  of  the  Marine  Corps  dissented 
from  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
for  a  surprise  air  attack  on  the  nuclear  mis- 
sile bases  in  Cuba.  Secretary  McNamara  was 
engaged  throughout  his  time  at  the  Penta- 
gon in  argument  with  the  Chiefs.  By  1967  he 
had  become  the  particular  custodian  of  the 
negotiating  Interest  within  the  government, 
leading  to  that  peculiar  exchange  of  roles 
by  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sat  In  his 
office  trying  to  flgiire  out  how  to  start  nego- 
tiations with  Hanoi  while  the  Secretary  of 
State  sat  In  his  office  picking  out  bombing 
targets  (perhaps  In  pmrt  because,  as  Mr.  Rusk 
revealed  In  an  interview,  he  was  "within  three 
days"  of  taking  his  oath  as  a  career  military 
officer  in  1946  when  General  Marshall  of- 
fered him  a  civilian  post  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment.) In  the  last  years  of  the  Vietnam  war 
the  CIA  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  were 
far  more  skeptical  than  the  Joint  Chiefs  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  about  the  effectiveness 
of  American  bombing. 

Yet,  If  the  national  security  bureaucracy  Is 
often  divided  In  its  views,  the  warrior  caste, 
as  a  powerful  element  In  that  bureaucracy, 
has  had  Increasingly  behind  It  the  power  of 
sheer  momentum — especially  In  a  time  when 
new  mUitary  technologies,  by  making  Amer- 
ica vulnerable  to  attack  from  almost  any  spot 
on  the  planet,  gave  the  argument  of  "na- 
tional security"  an  unlimited  application, 
and  when  duty  required  the  military  of  one 
nation  to  advocate  constant  growth  to  fore- 
stall adversaries  from  gaining  technological 
superiority.  "Created  by  wars  that  required 
It,"  Schumpeter  wrote  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment In  ancient  Egypt,  "the  machine  now 
created  the  wars  it  required." 

In  whatever  sense  America  can  be  said  to 
be  an  Imperial  state,  the  active  carriers  of 
that  imperialism  are  not  our  bankers  of  our 
foreign  Investors  or  our  traders — not  any  of 
the  conventional  Marxist  villains.  The  car- 
riers are  our  t>olltlclans,  our  diplomats,  and. 
most  particularly,  our  military  leaders.  It  Is 
our  military  leaders  who — for  military,  not 
for  economic  reasons — have  conned  both  the 
executive   and    legislative    branches   of    the 


government  Into  voting  enormous  military 
appropriations  and  Into  building  enormoiu 
miltlary  installatlonB,  largely  irrelevant  in 
the  missile  age,  all  over  the  world  (and  who, 
as  the  price  we  must  pay,  Insist  we  must  do 
nothing  to  offend  such  splendid  countries  as 
Portugal  or  South  Africa).  It  Is  they  who 
argue  for  military  Intervention.  It  Is  they  who 
forever  oppose  the  agreements,  like  the  Te« 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963.  designed  to  slow  up  the 
arms  race,  and  who  forever  demand  new 
systems  of  offense  and  defense. 

The  forward  role  of  the  military  has  been 
notably  evident  In  Vietnam.  First,  they  sue- 
ceeded  In  defining  the  problem  in  the  termj 
stated  by  General  Wheeler  In  November  1962: 
"It  Is  fashionable  In  some  quarters  to  say 
that  the  problems  in  Southeast  Asia  are  prl- 
martly  political  and  economic.  ...  I  do  not 
agree.  The  essence  of  the  problem  In  Vietnam 
Is  military."  Subsequently,  at  every  point 
along  the  way,  the  generals  promised  that 
Just  one  more  step  of  military  escalation 
would  at  last  bring  the  victory  so  long  sought 
and  so  steadily  denied.  The  Pentagon,  in 
addition,  has  seen  Vietnam  as  an  Invaluable 
training  and  testing  ground  for  new  weapons 
and  new  techniques. 

Here  surely  lies  a  major  cause  of  our  Im- 
perial  drift:  the  incessant  pressure  of  the 
professional  military  In  an  age  of  Interna- 
tional crisis.  The  warrior  group,  because  of  Its 
own  Internal  needs  and  preoccupation*, 
constantly  demands  more  money,  more  weap. 
ons  systems,  more  military  Involvement, 
more  military  Intervention.  Its  members  in- 
voke  the  emotions  of  virility  and  patriotism 
to  strengthen  their  case.  Their  Importunings 
affect  the  way  choices  are  defined  and  the 
atmosphere  In  which  decisions  are  made:  the 
pressure  Is  often  effective  In  amorphous  sit- 
uations and  with  irresolute  leaders.  But  this 
Is  not  a  question  of  bureaucratic  determin- 
ism. The  warrior  group  does  not  Inevitably 
control  United  States  policy,  nor  are  the 
warriors  evil  men  or  war  criminals.  They  are 
professional  men  trying  to  do  a  professional 
Job  and  making  exactly  the  arguments  the 
nature  of  their  profession  requires.  It  Is  fool- 
Ish  to  be  surprised  by  the  advice  they  give 
or  to  blame  them  for  It.  It  is  far  more  to  the 
point  to  blame  those  who  take  their  advice. 

What  matters  Is  not  that  the  military  bu- 
reaucracy makes  certain  recommendations 
but  that  Presidents  take  these  recommenda- 
tions seriously.  F>resldent  Kennedy  accepted 
the  recoDMnendations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  one  major  decision  In  his  Adminis- 
tration— the  Bay  of  Pigs.  He  rejected  pres- 
sures for  direct  military  Intervention  In  Cuba 
twice — after  the  failvu-e  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
and  again  during  the  missile  crisis.  He  was 
entirely  skeptical  of  mllitajy  plans  for  inter- 
vention in  Laos.  He  declined  to  follow  JCS 
counsel  on  Berlin  in  1961  or  on  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963.  President  Johnson,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  have  flinched  from  over- 
ruling the  Joint  Chiefs,  except  on  occasion 
by  not  giving  them  quite  all  the  troops  or 
bombing  targets  they  wanted. 

THE    MESSIANIC   PHASS 

The  tragedy  of  Vietnam  Is  the  tragedy  of 
the  catastrophic  overextension  and  misap- 
plication of  valid  principles.  The  original  in- 
sights of  collective  security  and  liberal  evan- 
gelism were  generous  and  wise.  But  compul- 
sive Stlmsonlanlsm  and  compulsive  New 
Deallsm.  stimulated  by  the  Illusions  of  Su- 
perpjowershlp.  rlgldifled  by  an  absolutist  antl- 
Communlsm.  and  pressed  ever  forward  by 
the  professional  demands  of  the  new  warrior 
class,  brought  American  unlversallsm  In  time 
Into  a  messianic  phase.  "History  and  our  own 
achievements."  President  Johnson  said  on 
February  12.  1965.  "have  thrust  up)on  us  the 
principal  responsibility  for  protection  of  free- 
dom on  earth.  ...  No  other  people  in  no 
other  time  has  had  so  great  an  opportunity 
to  work  and  risk  for  the  freedom  of  all 
mankind." 

This  messianic  phase  led  us  to  lose  our 


gense  of  the  relation  between  means  and 
ends.  I  do  not  see  that  our  original  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  was  pet  se  Immoral.  What 
was  Immoral  was  the  employment  of  means 
of  destrucUon  out  of  all  proportion  to  ra- 
tional purpoees.  The  wreckage  we  wrought 
In  Vietnam  had  no  rational  relatlonstilp  to 
a  serious  assessment  of  our  national  inter- 
est or  to  the  demonstrated  involvement  of 
our  national  security.'  The  messianic  phase 
transcended  and  transformed  the  constitu- 
ent elements  of  our  past  foreign  policy.  Yet 
the  existence  of  these  traditional  elements 
gave  the  Johnson  Administration  a  sense 
that  it  was  executing  a  legacy  and  endowed 
It  therefore  with  an  overwhelming  convic- 
tion of  the  rectitude  of  its  mission,  the  pu- 
rity of  its  motives,  and  the  wickedness  of  its 
critics.  It  was  this  which  must  have  led 
Secretary  Rusk  to  say  on  February  9,  1968, 
"There  gets  to  be  a  j>olnt  when  the  question 
Is,  whose  side  are  you  on?  Now,  I'm  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  I'm  on 
our  side!" 

Given  the  perhaps  excessive  self -righteous- 
ness which  could  lead  a  Secretary  of  State 
to  suggest  that  his  critics  must  be  on  the 
side  of  Ho  Chi  Minh,  given  too  the  reluctance 
of  proud  and  stubborn  men  to  admit  that 
they  could  pxieslbly  have  made  mistakes,  only 
the  abject  faUure  of  the  pwllcy  could  force 
Its  supporters  to  draw  back.  The  failure  of 
the  Vietnam  policy  had  long  been  evident  to 
most  detached  observers.  The  evidence 
against  the  effectiveness  of  military  escala- 
tion was  Just  as  strong,  for  example,  on 
March  31,  1967,  as  it  was  on  March  31,  1968; 
and  If  President  Johnson  had  given  his 
speech  a  year  earlier,  many  Americans  and 
many  Vietnamese,  now  dead,  would  today  be 
alive.  But  in  the  end  the  failure  of  the  pxjllcy 
became  so  plain  that  even  the  President  had 
to  admit  It — everyone  had  to  admit  It  except, 
Inevitably,  General  Westmoreland. 

What  was  announced  on  March  31,  1968, 
was  more  than  simply  the  collapse  of  the 
American  p>ollcy  In  Vietnam.  What  was  an- 
nounced was  the  collapse  of  the  messianic 
conception  of  the  American  role  In  the 
world — Indeed,  the  end  of  the  entire  age  In 
which  two  Superpwwers  dominated  the 
planet.  To  understand  the  reasons  for  this 
collapwe  we  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
Superpowers  at  high  noon. 

There  were  always  decisive  differences  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  Internal  values  and  policies.  But 
their  views  of  the  world  outside  had  remark- 
able similarities.  Each  Superpower  saw  man- 
kind as  divided  between  forces  of  light  and 
•  forces  of  darkness.  Each  assumed  that  the 
opposing  bloc  viras  under  the  organized  and 
unified  control  of  the  other.  Each  Insisted 
that  every  nation  line  up  on  one  side  or  the 
other  and  condemned  neutralism  as  anom- 
alous if  not  as  Immoral.  Each  expected  its 
own  side  to  accept  Its  own  Ideas  of  political 
propriety  and  economic  organization.  Wash- 
ington supposed  that  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Free  World  should  reshai>e  Itself  on 
the  American  model,  while  Moscow,  that  the 
Communist  World  should  reshape  Itself  on 
the  Russian  model. 

But  the  world  Itself  did  not  sit  still;  It 
began  to  change.  And  the  most  basic  change 
of  all  was  the  rise  of  a  new  force  in  revolt 


2  The  total  bomb  tonnage  dropped  on  Viet- 
nam, North  and  South,  through  October  1968, 
was  2,948,057  tons.  The  total  tonnage  dropped 
during  the  second  world  war  In  both  the 
European  and  Pacific  theaters  was  2,057,244 
tons.  This  means  that  American  planes 
dropped  almost  50  per  cent  more  tons  of  ex- 
plosives on  this  hapless  country  than  were 
dropped  on  Japan,  Germany,  and  other  en- 
emy territories  during  the  last  world  war.  I 
owe  these  figures  to  the  pertinacity  of  I.  F. 
Stone  who  elicited  them  from  the  Pentagon 
press  office  and  published  them  In  his  highly 
erratic  but  sometimes  useful  Weekly. 


against  the  reign  of  the  Superpowers — or 
rather  the  resurgence  of  an  older  force  now 
endowed  in  the  years  after  the  war  with  new 
potency  and  purpose.  That  force  was  nation- 
alism; and  the  rise  of  nationalism  meant 
grovring  opposition  to  the  United  States  In 
the  Western  bloc,  growing  opposition  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Communist  bloc,  and 
growing  oppxasltlon  to  both  America  and 
Russia  In  the  Third  World. 

Nationalism  means,  first  of  all,  the  deter- 
mination to  assert  national  identity,  national 
dignity,  national  freedom  of  action.  It  can 
also  mean,  as  the  memory  of  prewar  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Japan  reminds  us.  the  de- 
termination to  assert  these  things  at  the 
expense  of  other  nations;  and  in  this  sense 
nationalism  has  been  and  will  be  a  source  of 
tremendous  danger  to  the  world.  But  the  na- 
tionalism which  arose  after  the  second  world 
war  was,  In  the  main,  not  the  aggressive  and 
hysterical  nationalism  which  bad  led  nations 
before  the  war  to  try  and  dominate  other  na- 
tions. It  was  rather  the  nationalism  gen- 
erated by  the  desire  to  create  or  restore  a 
sense  of  nationhood. 

In  the  years  since  1945  nationalism  has 
redrawn  lines  of  force  around  the  planet. 
Take  Europe,  which  Churchill  described 
twenty  years  ago  as  "a  rubble  heap,  a  charnel 
house,  a  breeding  ground  for  pestilence  and 
hate."  Economically  shattered,  politically  de- 
moralized, militarily  defenseless,  Western 
EuTopje  in  the  Forties  was  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  America  for  social  reconstruction  and 
military  protection.  Then  the  Marshall  Plan 
set  in  motion  the  process  of  economic  re- 
covery. Economic  recovery  led  to  the  revival 
of  political  self-confidence,  and  political 
self-confidence  to  a  determination  to  assert 
European  autonomy.  No  doubt  the  turn 
given  this  mood  In  recent  years  by  General 
de  Gaulle  Is  exaggerated  and  extravagant. 
But  It  would  be  a  great  error,  I  believe,  to 
suppose  that  GaulUsm  does  not  spring  from 
a  profoundly  real  Impulse  In  contemporary 
Europe:  a  deep  pride  In  European  traditions 
and  capacities,  a  growing  will  to  reaffirm 
European  Independence  against  the  twin 
colossi.  And  even  those  who  reject  the  nar- 
row nationalism  of  de  Gaulle  do  so  In  the 
name  of  the  larger  nationalism  of  Europe. 

The  contagion  of  nationalism  runs  every- 
where. Today  nationalism  Is  seeking  home 
rule  In  Scotland  and  Wales;  it  Is  dU-ldlng  the 
country  of  Belgium:  It  is  threatening  Canada 
with  the  secession  of  French  Quebec:  In  our 
own  country  It  finds  expression  In  the 
mystique  of  Black  Power.  And  It  has  wrought 
even  more  spectacular  changes  within  the 
empire  which  Stalin  once  ruled  so  calmly 
and  implacably.  The  Yugoslav  heresy  of  1948 
represented  the  first  serious  rebellion  of  na- 
tional Communism  against  Russian  primacy. 
In  another  decade  China  burst  forth  as  an 
independent  Communist  state.  Increasingly 
determined  to  challenge  Russia  for  the 
domination  of  Asia  and  for  the  leadership 
of  the  International  Communist  movement. 
With  the  clash  between  China  and  Russia, 
the  unified  Communist  empire  began  to 
break  up.  Moscow  long  ago  had  to  accept  the 
Yugoslav  heresy,  and  on  Yugoslav  terms.  It 
has  conceded  a  measure  of  national  Initia- 
tive to  the  once  cowed  and  comnllant  satel- 
lites of  Eastern  Europe.  Albania  and  Ro- 
mania are  going  their  own  way.  In  a  des- 
perate effort  to  preserve  the  dominant  Rus- 
sian position,  the  Soviet  Union  had  to  resort 
to  mllltarv  Intervention  In  order  to  disci- 
pline Communist  Czechoslovakia.  Even 
Poland,  even  East  Germany  may  some  day 
Insist  on  national  freedom.  "Everyone  chooses 
the  truths  he  likes.  In  this  way  faith  dis- 
integrates." This  was  said  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 
but  it  might  as  well  have  been  said  by 
Brezhnev 

The  unity  of  Communist  discipline,  the 
unity  of  Communist  dogma — all  are  vanish- 
ing as  international  phenomena,  crumbling 
away  under  the  pressure  of  nationalism.  In 


the  contemporary  age  of  polycentrlam  there 
Is  no  longer  any  such  thing  as  "world  Com- 
mimism."  A  Communist  takeover  no  longer 
means  the  automatic  extension  of  Russian, 
or  even  of  Chinese  power.  Every  Communist 
government,  every  Communist  party,  has 
been  set  free  to  begin  to  respond  to  Its  own 
national  concerns  and  to  pursue  its  own  na- 
tional policies.  One  Communist  state.  Cuba, 
has  even  performed  the  ingenious  feat  of 
being  simultaneously  at  odds  with  both 
Moscow  and  Peking. 

As  nationalism  has  transformed  the  demo- 
cratic and  Communist  worlds,  so  too  It  has 
transformed  the  Third  World.  After  the  war. 
many  people — Conununlsts  and  antl-Com- 
miuUsts  alike — supposed  that  Communism 
was  the  wave  of  the  future  and  accepted  the 
thesis  of  its  Inevitable  triumph.  In  particu- 
lar. It  was  anticipated  that  Marxism  would 
sweep  through  the  developing  world  like  a 
prairie  fire.  With  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  shaken  by  the  deep-running  de- 
mands for  economic  development  and  social 
Justice,  new  states  everywhere.  It  was  be- 
lieved, would  txim  to  Comrnvmlsm,  If  only 
as  the  most  efficient  technique  for  modern- 
ization. Some  In  the  West  became  mesmerized 
by  the  notion  that,  when  a  nationalist  revo- 
lution began  in  an  vinderdeveloped  country. 
Communism  was  bound  to  win  out.  This  has 
not  happened.  There  has  been  an  abundance 
of  nationalist  revolutions  in  these  years.  But 
the  striking  fact  Is  plainly  the  faUure  of  the 
Communists  to  ride  to  power  on  nationalist 
upheavals. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  Communism 
In  the  developing  world  Is  the  same  as  the 
reason  for  the  expulsion  of  colonialism  from 
that  world :  what  the  new  nations  want  more 
than  anything  else  is  the  assurance  of  their 
naUonal  freedom  of  decision.  And  this  very 
fact  too.  while  It  has  endowed  the  new  na- 
tions vnth  spirit  and  audacity,  has  prevented 
them  from  forming,  as  some  once  feared  they 
might  do.  a  unified  bloc  against  the  West. 
Today  they  are  vmlfied  only  In  their  deter- 
mination to  stay  out  of  the  Cold  War — and 
in  the  hope  of  shaking  down  the  developed 
countries,  Russia  as  well  as  America,  for  all 
the  economic  aid  they  can  get.  Beyond  that, 
they  too  are  deeply  divided  by  nationalist 
resentments  and  rivalries. 

Nationalism  has  thus  changed  the  rela- 
tions between  America  and  the  Western 
world  and  Russia  and  the  Communist  world, 
and  It  has  defeated  expectations  of  Russian 
and  American  Influence  as  well  as  of  a  uni- 
fied neutralist  bloc  In  the  Third  World.  It 
has  emerged  as  the  most  powerful  poUtlcal 
emotion  of  our  time.  The  Age  of  Superpowers 
Is  coming  to  an  end. 


A    COMMON    FHUSTRATION 

Or  at  least  this  Is  evident  to  everyone — 
except  to  the  Superpowers  themselves.  A 
main  source  of  trouble  In  the  world  today  Is, 
as  often  before,  the  failure  of  Superpowers 
to  recognize  a  new  historical  situation.  This 
is  natural  enough.  England  and  France, 
though  knocked  out  of  the  rimning  after  the 
second  world  war.  continued  to  try  and  act 
like  great  powers  as  late  as  their  attempt  In 
1956  to  control  the  Middle  East  and  humlUate 
Arab  nationalism.  Superpowers  are  always 
slow  to  realize  the  decline  In  their  capacity 
to  command  events.  So  America  and  Russia, 
operating  on  the  momentum  of  Ideas  gener- 
ated in  the  Immediate  postwar  years,  have 
persisted,  despite  a  new  age  and  a  changed 
world,  in  those  habits  of  thought  and  action 
which  worked  more  or  less  between  1945  and 
1955.  The  Illusion  of  Superpowershlp  thus 
lay  behind  the  long  American  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  destiny  of  Vietnam.  It  lay  be- 
hind the  Soviet  attempt  to  enter  the  Carib- 
bean in  1962.  as  It  lies  behind  current  Soviet 
attempts  to  dominate  the  Middle  East  and 
dictate  the  future  of  Czechoslovakia. 

In  1967  Cnelrman  Kosygln  visited  the 
United  State  and  had  a  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  New  Jersey.  He  came  at  a 
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moment  whei^  Rus8la  and  America  were  In 
sbarp  dlsagreetment  over  the  two  most  urgent 
items  on  the  i^eeting's  agenda — Vietnam  and 
the  Arab-Isra^U  war.  7et,  In  spite  of  this  dis- 
agreement, thi  meeting  Itself  was  surprising- 
ly cordial.  This  caused  puzzlement  at  the 
time.  In  retrotpect  there  Is  no  great  mjrstery 
why  this  shoiid  have  been  so.  The  two  lead- 
ers were  evidently  brought  together  by  con- 
siderations deeper  than  conflicts  In  South- 
aaat  Asia  or  ip  the  Middle  East.  They  were 
brought  togetter  by  a  conunon  sense  of  In- 
ternational frustration  and  a  common  fear 
that  their  muiual  Interests  In  world  manage- 
ment were  un<^er  challenge.  They  shared  most 
of  all  a  deep  J  perplexity  and  anguished  ex- 
asperation ov4r  the  inability  of  their  two 
countries  to  run  the  world  any  longer.  The 
partnership  of  Holly  Bush  waa  above  all  a 
partnership  oi  Irritation  and  chagrin. 

The  world  pad  for  some  time  been  ap- 
proaching the  point  when  the  common  Amer- 
ican-Russian ^terest  In  global  management 
was  becoming  more  important  than  their 
disagreement  jon  ideological  issues  or  than 
the  clash  of  their  national  interests.  The 
Irony,  of  courie,  Is  that  these  two  countries 
were  not  at  all  concerned  with  collaboration 
durfng  the  E^a  of  Superpowers — at  a  time 
whetrsuch  collaboration  might  have  gone  far 
toward  ordering  the  planet.  But.  as  the  re- 
covery of  natlqnal  Initiative  In  the  rest  of  the 
world  began  ^o  threaten  the  very  Idea  of 
Superpowershl^,  the  tendency  grew  to  con- 
sider It  more  l|nportant  to  share  world  domi- 
nation with  tie  other  than  to  open  up  the 
game.  So,  like]  two  cartels  which  have  been 
competing  bitterly  against  each  other  for  the 
world's  supply!  of  a  vital  commodity — In  this 
case,  power — they  now  tend  to  prefer  to  di- 
vide the  market  between  themselves  as 
against  the  risk  and  uncertainty  which  would 
follow  from  tie  admission  of  new  competi- 
tors. 

The  clearest  expression  of  this  drawing  to- 
gether can  be  seen  In  the  attempt  to  limit 
the  control  anfl  availability  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. I  do  nofl  suggest  that  the  Teat  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963  and  the  treaty  to  stop  nu- 
clear prollferanon  are  not  excellent  things 
In  themselves.  They  are  surely  the  greatest 
formal  strides  toward  peace  the  world  has 
taken  In  this  generation.  But  It  is  Important 
also  to  considar  how  these  proposals  Took  to 
the  non-nuclekr  nations.  Their  obvious  ef- 
fect— and,  some  cynics  have  suggested,  their 
secret  tntentlob — is  to  exclude  the  rest  from 
the  nuclear  club  and  thus  to  preserve  Amer- 
ican-Russian huclear  dominance.  This  is 
why.  of  coursa,  these  treaties  have  been  so 
bitterly  denoupced  by  the  two  great  rebel 
states — France]  in  the  Western  block  and 
China  In  the  Communist  bloc. 

Alas,  the  drift  of  the  Superpowers  toward 
oollaboratlon,  generally  encouraging  as  this 
new  mood  may]  be,  has  come  too  late,  at  least 
too  late  to  sate  their  Joint  hopes  of  world 
domination.  "Yhat  forces  In  the  world  could 
resist  us?"  Kosygin  said  to  Life  in  February 
1968.  "Nobodi."  Kosygin  is  wrong.  The 
pathoe  of  the  present  situation  Is  that,  Just 
as  America  cs^not  unilaterally  impose  its 
will  on  Southeast  Asia  and  Russia  cannot 
imilaterally  inipoee  its  will  on  the  Middle 
East,  so  Amerifca  and  Russia  together,  even 
if  they  agreed  on  very  detail  of  policy  and 
worked  together  to  put  a  common  policy 
over,  can  no  linger  settle  affairs  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  The  events 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  have  developed  a 
life  of  their  own — a  future  as  well  as  a  past 
of  their  own— knd  they  are  passing  beyond 
the  reach  even  of  Joint  American-Russian 
dictation. 

Indeed,  the  tery  process  of  Russian-Amer- 
ican rapprocliment  hastens  the  end  of 
Superpowershlj  by  reducing  the  fear  that 
Independent  national  action  is  likely  to  pro- 
voke the  great)  pyowers  into  nuclear  war;  It 
thereby  Increases  every  nation's  sense  of  Its 
own  freedom  cif  maneuver.  Nothing  exhibits 
more  arrestingly  the  decline  of  Superpower- 


ship  than  the  si>ectacle  in  recent  years  of 
Superpowers  pushed  aroimd  by  their  satel- 
lites— the  Soviet  Union  by  East  Germany, 
Cuba,  and  North  Vietnam;  the  United  States 
by  South  Korea,  South  Vietnam,  and  Tai- 
wan. Tocquevllle's  old  forecast — America  and 
Russia,  each  "marked  out  by  the  will  of 
Heaven  to  sway  the  destinies  of  half  the 
globe" — has  had.  In  the  end,  an  exceedingly 
short  run. 

Ordinarily  it  takes  defeat  in  war  to  per- 
suade a  Superpower  that  it  has  been  living 
beyond  its  means.  Sometimes  one  defeat  is 
not  enough.  It  took  two  defeats,  for  example, 
to  convince  Germany  it  was  not  a  Super- 
power; there  are  those  who  fear  that  the 
Germans  may  not  have  learned  this  lesson 
yet.  Great  Britain,  on  the  victorious  side  in 
the  second  world  war,  persisted  in  the  illu- 
sion until  the  defeat  at  Suez  terminated  her 
Imperial  dream.  The  American  failure  In 
Vietnam  has  produced  a  striking  reassess- 
ment of  the  world  position  of  the  United 
States.  Vietnam  has  been  an  expensive  and 
horrible  education;  but  no  one  can  question 
the  fact  that  most  Americans  are  now  de- 
termined to  have  no  more  Vletnams.  Only 
the  Soviet  Union,  sustained  by  a  dogmatic 
faith  In  the  InfalUblUty  of  Its  Ideology,  still 
seems  dogged  in  the  pursuit  of  Superpower- 
ship,  and  this  in  spite  of  spectacular  set- 
backs In  Cuba  and  the  Middle  East.  The 
world  must  hopye  that  Czechoslovakia  may 
in  time  have  the  same  effect  on  Russia  that 
Suez  had  on  England  and  Vietnam  on  the 
United  States. 

A  NEW  AMERICAN  POLICY 

The  last-ditch  champions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Vietnam  policy  like  to  argue  that  the 
only  alternative  to  universallsm  is  Isolation- 
ism. This,  of  course,  is  a  self-serving  defini- 
tion of  the  issues:  and  the  debate  should  not 
be  established  In  these  terms.  A  headlong 
dash  from  the  world,  a  retreat  to  our  own 
shores,  even  a  retreat  to  our  own  hemisphere : 
all  these  are  lmp>088ible  options.  An  isola- 
tionist course  would  be  as  false  to  our  in- 
terests as  it  would  be  false  to  our  Ideals. 
The  United  States  cannot  resign  from  the 
task  of  helping  to  build  a  rational  world 
order. 

But  what  form  is  thla,  world  order  likely 
to  take?  As  Franklin  Rboeevelt  construed 
the  unlversallst  world  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  it  would  be  a  world  In  which  order 
would  be  enforced  by  the  great  pnjwers.  The 
decline  of  the  Superpowers  dooms  this 
world.  But  it  would  appear  equally  to  doom 
the  sphere-of-interest  world  sought  by  Sta- 
lin. Thoughtful  people  still  argue  that 
spheres  of  influence  offer  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  universallsm.  But  is  it  probable  that. 
In  the  age  after  the  Superp)0wers,  the  sphere- 
of-interest  pKjlicy  will  be  as  easy  to  work 
as  it  was  In  the  past?  Confronted  by  nation- 
alism in  Czechoslovakia.  Rxissia  had  to  use 
military  force  to  maintain  its  sphere  of  in- 
fluence in  Eastern  Europe.  Confronted  by 
nationalism  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
United  States  had  to  use  (or  thought  it  had 
to  use)  military  force  to  maintain  its  sphere 
of  influence  in  the  Caribbean.  Both  Super- 
powers got  away  with  their  military  inter- 
vention in  the  short  run.  But  both  know 
that,  where  they  are  unwilling  to  use  mili- 
tary force,  they  can  no  longer  count  on  the 
automatic  compliance  of  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  or  Latin  America.  It  is  high- 
ly doubtful  whether  China  will  be  any  more 
successful  in  putting  together  a  submissive 
sphere  of  Influence  in  East  Asia. 

My  guess  Is  that  the  most  realistic  evolu- 
tion in  the  future  would  be  along  the  lines 
of  the  proposal  made  by  Churchill  In  1943 — 
a  development  of  regional  groupings  within 
the  United  Nations,  thereby  merging  unl- 
versallst and  sphere-of-influence  concep- 
tions, strengthening  the  "middle  powers" 
and  discharging  the  great  powers  from  the 
supposed  obligation  to  rush  about  putting 
down  every  presumed  threat  to  world  peace. 


This  would  be  a  policy  neither  of  uni. 
versalism  nor  of  isolationism  but  of  dij. 
crimination.  It  would  Imply  the  existence  ot 
what  President  Kennedy  called  the  "world 
of  diversity" — "a  robust  and  vital  world 
community,  founded  on  nations  secure  in 
their  own  Independence,  and  united  by  al. 
leglance  to  world  i>eace."  And  it  would  im- 
ply  the  recognition  of  the  limits  of  Amerl- 
can  power.  As  Kennedy  put  it  in  1961 : 

"We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Is  neither  omnipotent  nor  omnisci- 
ent— that  we  are  only  6  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population — that  we  cannot  impoM 
our  will  upon  the  other  94  per  cent — that  we 
cannot  right  every  wrong  or  reverse  each 
adversity — and  that  therefore  there  cannot 
be  an  American  solution  to  every  world  prob- 
lem." 

Kennedy's  profound  insight  was  forgotten 
when  his  successor  reinstated  Dulleslsm  and 
plunged  ahead  with  the  policy  of  overkill. 
But  today,  in  the  melancholy  aftermath  of 
Vietnam,  we  must  at  last  understand  more 
urgently  than  ever  that  "there  cannot  b« 
an  American  solution  to  every  world  prob- 
lem." and  that  we  must  therefore  demand 
a  sense  of  proportion  and  priority  In  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

In  light  of  the  Vietnam  tragedy  and  of 
the  current  world  mood,  what  would  be  the 
basic  principles  for  a  new  American  policy? 
What  are  the  lessons  of  Vietnam? 

First,  that  everything  in  the  world  is  not 
of  equal  Importance  to  us.  Asia  and  Africa 
are  of  vital  importance  for  Asians  and  Afri- 
cans, and  they  are  of  some  importance  to 
us.  But  they  are  not  so  important  for  us  &i 
they  are  to  Asians  and  Africans,  nor  are  the; 
as  important  for  us  as  are  Elurope,  Latin 
America,  and  Soviet  Russia.  In  the  last  three 
years  we  have  given  most  of  our  attention 
and  resources  to  a  marginal  problem  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia  wliile  our  position  bu 
steadily  deteriorated  in  parts  of  the  world 
far  more  Indispensable  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Second,  that  we  cannot  do  everything  In 
the  world.  The  universallsm  of  the  older  gen- 
eration was  spacious  In  design  and  noble  In 
intent.  Its  flaw  was  that  it  overcommltted 
our  country — It  overcommltted  our  policy, 
our  resources,  and  our  rhetoric.  It  estranged 
our  friends  without  intimidating  our  ene- 
mies. Vietnam  should  teach  us  that  in  the 
last  half  of  the  twentieth  century  armed 
white  men  cannot  determine  the  destiny  of 
a  nation  on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  It  should 
teach  lis,  more  generally,  that  any  American 
policies  which  Involve  the  denial  of  local 
nationalism  are  doomed  to  failure. 

Third,  that  we  cannot  be  the  permanent 
guarantor  of  stability  in  a  world  of  turbu- 
lence. Violence  la  epidemic  In  the  developing 
world;  and  we  cannot  regard  every  outbreak 
as  a  summons  for  the  American  flre  brigade. 
"Every  country,"  a  wise  Englishman  said, 
"has  a  right  to  its  own  Wars  of  the  Roses." 
Not  every  revolution,  not  every  change  In 
political  and  economic  systems,  not  every 
assertion  of  belligerent  nationalism  Is  neces- 
sarily a  mortal  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Fourth,  that  all  problems  in  the  world  are 
not  military  problems,  and  that  military 
force  Is  not  necessarily  the  most  effective 
form  of  national  power.  So  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  deflne  our  world  problems  In  mili- 
tary terms,  so  long  will  we  strengthen  our 
own  warrior  class  and  plunge  the  nation  into 
further  military  intervention.  This  is  a  self- 
defeating  course.  We  have  never  had  more 
military  power  in  the  world  than  we  have 
today — and  we  have  seldom  In  recent  times 
had  less  influence.  As  General  de  OauUe  ob- 
served to  President  Kennedy  in  Paris  in  1961, 
the  French  had  learned  that  exerting  Influ- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia  and  taking  military 
action  there  were  almost  incompatible.  We 
should  ponder  this  statement.  And,  as  we 
free  ourselves  from   the  military  hang-upa 


of  our  foreign  policy,  we  can  begin  to  combat 
the  militarization  of  our  domestic  thought 
and  institutions. 

Fifth,  that  the  basis  for  our  international 
influence  In  the  coming  period  will  lie  less 
in  the  power  of  our  arms  than  in  the  power 
of  our  example.  As  the  Superpowers  them- 
selves begin  to  realize  that  their  time  is  over, 
then  they  will  recognize  that  future  world 
leadership  will  demand  persuasion  as  well  as 
power  Political  ties,  economic  assistance, 
cultural  relations :  these  we  must  strengthen 
as  we  can  But  military  Intervention  Is  an- 
other matter. 

We  should  undertake  military  intervention 
only  when  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  is  directly  and  vitally  Involved, 
when  the  people  whom  we  think  we  are  sup- 
porting display  a  capacity  for  resistance 
themselves,  and  when  there  are  reasonable 
prospects  for  success — all  conditions  rejected 
and  trampled  on  by  those  who  made  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Vietnam.  We  must  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  modern  military  tech- 
nology— intercontinental  missiles,  nuclear 
submarines,  rapid  means  of  airlift — reduces 
the  need  for  the  physical  presence  of  Ameri- 
can troops  and  bases  in  foreign  lands.  The 
time  has  come  for  a  policy  of  "selective  dis- 
engagement." 

Of  course,  it  seems  easier  In  the  short  run 
to  throw  military  weight  around  like  an  In- 
ternational bully  than  It  Is  to  appeal  to  the 
reason  and  conscience  of  mankind  and  to 
validate  that  appeal  by  the  values  we  display 
in  our  national  community.  Yet  we  have  ex- 
erted our  greatest  Influence  in  the  world  pre- 
cisely when — as  In  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  of  John  Kennedy — 
American  leadership,  in  great  part  because 
of  its  identification  with  progressive  policies 
at  home,  has  been  able  to  command  the  con- 
fidence of  ordinary  people  everywhere,  Mr. 
Nixon's  goal  of  "clear-cut  military  su^jeri- 
orlty"  will  never  be  a  substitute  for  Ameri- 
can idealism  as  exemplified  In  action. 

THE   PRICE    OP   PROGRESS 

We  can  restore  our  influence  only  as  we 
contract  our  military  presence  around  the 
world  and  begin  to  display  reason,  restraint, 
and  magnanimity  in  our  dealings  with  other 
nations.  Above  all.  we  can  restore  our  In- 
fluence only  as  we  live  up  to  our  highest 
Ideals  in  our  national  community.  "Those 
are  not  wrong."  Carl  Schurz  wrote  seventy 
years  ago.  "who  maintain  that  the  nation 
which  would  assume  the  office  of  a  general 
dispenser    of   Justice    and    righteousness    in 
the  world  .  .  .  should  be  held  to  prove  it- 
self as  a  model  of  Justice  and  righteousness 
In  its  own  home  concerns."  The  Industrial 
order  is  undergoing  vast  and  fundamental 
changes  as  the  mechanical  society  created 
by  the  first  Industrial  revolution  is  evolving 
into   the   new   electronic   society.    "Because 
your  country  Is  further  on  the  path  of  in- 
dustrial   development    than     ours."    Jean- 
Jacquee  Servan-Schreiber  told  a  meeting  of 
American  Intellectuals,  "many  of  the  crises 
you  are  living  through  today  are  the  ones 
we  shall  increasingly  have  to  face  in  the 
future."  If  America  is  in  turmoil,  he  con- 
tinued, this  was  not  the  proof  of  decay  but 
the  price  of  progress.  America  seems  in  crisis 
because  Americans  have  reached  the  jjoint  in 
social  transformation  where  they  are  raising 
and    debating   fundamental    questions   long 
buried  in  tradition  and  dogma:    the  rela- 
tionships  between  rich   and  poor,  between 
black  and  white,  between  parent  and  child, 
between  structure   and  spontaneity.  "Prom 
the  answers  that  you  will  find  to  this  new 
set  of  questions  will  come  a  new  'social  con- 
tract,' a  new  deflnltion  of  the  relationship 
between  man  and  society  with  this  second 
industrial  revolution." 

The  experience  of  Vietnam  has  shown  that 
we  cannot  run  two  crusades  at  once — that 
we  cannot  wage  even  a  small  war  against 
an  underdeveloped  country  and  at  the  same 


time  move  creatively  to  meet  the  problems 
of  our  own  land.  The  policy  of  total  involve- 
ment m  the  world  is  incompatible  with  the 
policy  of  social  reconstruction  at  home.  It 
would  appear  that  In  the  years  ahead 
America  will  exercUe  international  influence 
leea  by  trying  to  run  the  planet  than  by  try- 
ing to  solve  the  new  problems  of  the  high- 
technology  state — the  accelerating  pace  of 
technical  change,  the  humanization  of  the 
city,  the  dilemmas  of  racial  Justice,  the  re- 
form of  education,  the  plight  of  the  individ- 
ual in  a  world  of  great  organizations.  In  the 
years  Immediately  to  come,  the  vrorld  will 
follow  us  less  because  of  oxir  armed  might 
than  because  of  our  capacity  to  heal  the  dis- 
ruptions and  fulfill  the  potentlaUtles  of  the 
electronic  society.  If  this  Is  so,  then  we  re- 
turn to  an  earlier  conception  of  the  way 
America  should  seek  to  lead  the  world.  "She 
vsrill  recommend  the  general  cause  by  the 
countenEince  of  her  voice,  and  by  the  benig- 
nant sympathy  of  her  example."  said  John 
Qulncy  Adams.  ".  .  .  But  she  goes  not  abroad 
in  search  of  monsters  to  destroy." 


"STAFFING  WASHINGTON  JOBS  IN 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE"— 
ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  C.  DENNEY. 
JR. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  Issue  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Journal  contains  an  article  entitled: 
"Staffing  Washington  Jobs  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,"  by  George  C.  Den- 
ney,  Jr.  Mr.  Denney,  a  former  staff 
consultant  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  is  presently  a  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research.  In  his  article,  Mr.  Denney 
discusses  the  difficulties  of  staffing  jobs 
in  the  Department  of  State  that  require 
continuity,  difficulties  which  revolve 
around  the  problem  of  offering  reward- 
ing careers  to  officers  who  serve  in 
specialist  positions  in  Washington.  He 
discusses  the  problem  of  staffing  the 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  as 
a  specific  example  and  suggests,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  Department  of  State 
needs  two  career  systems  for  its  foreign  , 
affairs  officers— the  Foreign  Service  and 
a  domestic  service  separately  recruited, 
managed,  and  promoted. 

For  those  interested  in  the  compli- 
cated administrative  problems  in  the 
Department  of  State,  I  suggest  a  close 
reading  of  Mr.  Denney's  article,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Comment  on  Policy:  Staffing  Washing- 
ton Jobs  in  the  Department  of  State 

(By  George  C.  Denney.  Jr.) 
(Note.— George  C.  Denney  Is  Deputy vpi- 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Wt- 
search.  Mr.  Denney  worked  on  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
for  six  years.  In  the  General  Counsel's  office 
m  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
two  years,  in  the  office  of  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  for  two  years,  and  earlier,  in  the 
Executive  Secretariat.  Department  of  State, 
for  two  years,  1950-62.) 

When  the  American  Foreign  Service  As- 
sociation held  its  mass  meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  1968  in  the  Department  of  State  audi- 
torium to  express  alarm  over  the  newly  en- 
acted provisions  of  law  authored  by  Rep. 
Wayne  Hays  which  would  make  it  possible 
for    some    Foreign    Service    Reserve    officers 


(FSR)  to  be  granted  "unlimited  tenure,"  the 
greatest  applause  was  registered  when  re- 
tired Ambassador  Rlddleberger  cried.  "There 
Eire  already  too  many  FSRs! !" 

The  Ambassador  was  commenting  on  a 
passage.  Intended  to  be  reassuring  to  For- 
eign Service  officers  (FSO),  contained  in  a 
statement  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Administration,  Idar  Rlmestad, 
which  was  handed  out  at  the  meeting.  This 
passage,  which  was  published  on  page  20  of 
the  September  Department  of  State  News 
Letter,  read  as  follows: 

"The  second  objective,  that  of  strengthen- 
ing the  personnel  system  of  the  Department 
of  State,  will  be  achieved  through  expanding 
and  strengthenlns  both  the  Foreign  Service 
Officer  Corps  and  the  support  staff  at  all 
levels.  In  so  doing,  it  is  believed  that  virtually 
all  positions  at  the  officer  level  falling  within 
the  following  broad  functional  categories, 
except  those  which  may  be  found  to  be  exces- 
sively routine,  will  be  designated  for  staffing 
by  Foreign  Service  officers :  I 

"Political.  ! 

"Political  /  Economic . 
"Political/Military. 
"Economic.  • 

•  •  Economic  /  Commercial . 
"Consular. 

"General  Administrative. 
"It  is  expected  that  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officers  will  be  r.ppolnted  to  the  above  type 
positions  only  in  those  few  instances  where  a 
qualified  Foreign  Service  officer  is  unavailable 
and  the  position  must  be  filled." 

It  is  the  thesis  of  this  article  that  the  fore- 
going policy  is  not  wise:  that  It  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Foreien  Service. 

The  policy  in  question,  previously  followed 
in  the  Wriston  Program  era.  has  been  pushed 
in  the  Department  since  the  fall  of  1967.  It 
was  formally  announred  as  part  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  new  ciomestic  staffing  policy  in 
the  May  1968  Issue  of  the  Department  ol 
State's  News  Letter: 

"1  To  staff  throu-jh  the  Foreign  Service  all 
of  those  positions  in  the  United  States  which 
can  be  staffed  properly  through  the  world- 
wide rotational  system."  '  _^ 
The  question  as  to  what  "staffing  properly 
was  to  mean— that  Is  as  to  how  hard  the  ad- 
ministrators would  push  to  flU  every  position 
.  in  the  United  States  with  rotating  PSOs— 
was  revealed  in  the  next  to  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  June  announcement  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  News  Letter: 

"Recruitment  under  Civil  Service  should 
be  discontinued,  except  when  found  neces- 
sary to  fill  a  position  designated  as  a  Ci\'ll 
Service  position.  The  number  of  positions  so 
designated  should  be  reviewed  periodically 
for  the  purpose  of  gradual  reduction,  the  ulU- 
mate  objective  being  to  staff  all  positions 
under  the  pr6visions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended." 

In  a  nutshell,  the  new  policy  Is  to  fill  every 
Washington  Job  with  a  rotating  FSO  or  FSS 
if  he  can  conceivably  do  the  Job,  and,  by 
increased  training  and  specialization  within 
the  Foreign  Service,  to  continue  this  policy 
until  virtually  all  Washington  Jobs  are  staffed 
by  officers  committed  to  worldwide  service. 
What  rationale  and  necessity  have  been 
announced  for  this  policy  of  squeezing  out  all 
domestic  service  employees?  The  May,  June 
and  September  announcements  are  silent  as 
to  the  reasons.  Could  it  be  BALPA?  Could  It 
be  the  "bulge?"  Could  It  be  budget  cuts? 
Could  It  be  simplification  of  administration? 
Could  it  be  avoidance  of  the  rigidities  of  em- 
ployment tinder  the  Civil  Service  Act?  The 
official  announcements  quoted  above  did  not 

say.  I 

A  better  policy 


The  tisual  approach  to  personnel  manage- 
ment is  to  analyse  carefully  the  skills  needed 
and  the  working  conditions  and  then  to  de- 
vise hiring  policies  and  career  systems  which 
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will  select  ttifi  best  person  for  each  Job.  It  la 
normally  aesiimed  that  It  U  good  to  be  able 
to  chooee  edployees  from  among  all  quali- 
fied AmerlcaiiS' 

The  serious  weakness  of  the  new  policy 
as  so  far  enunciated  is  that  It  would  aim 
to  recruit  as  many  professionals  as  possible 
from  a  rather  special  group  of  Americans; 
namely,  thow  who  desire  to  spend  half  or 
more  of  theli  careers  abroad  and  are  willing 
to  do  so  uqder  the  rotational  assignment 
system.  An  inherent  difficulty  with  trying  to 
fill  all  or  meet  specialist  positions  from  the 
Foreign  Service  pool  is  that  the  pool  Is  more 
restricted  In  quantity  and  variety  of  talent 
than  the  larger  pool  which  Includes  all  other 
Intelligent  Americans.  Two  determining  con- 
siderations fbr  the  person  who  thinks  of 
joining  the  foreign  Service  are  whether  he 
wishes  to  spend  moet  of  his  career  abroad 
and  whether  be  Is  willing  to  have  hla  work 
aaslgned  under  the  distinctive  Foreign  Serv- 
ice system,  lb  forego  hiring  specialists  who 
do  not  like  ttiese  requirements  Is  a  big  sac- 
rifice for  the  t>epartment  to  make  If  It  wishes 
to  ensure  getting  the  best  people  for  all  Its 
positions — a  (acrlflce  damaging  to  the  public 
Interest. 

SPECXMUZATION  13  HERE  TO  STAT 

The  needs  c<f  the  Department  of  State,  both 
at  home  and  Abroad,  but  especially  In  Wash- 
ington, call  jror  more  and  more  men  and 
women  with  specialized  skills:  labor  econ- 
omists, monetary  and  fiscal  experts,  budget 
analysts,  specialized  lawyers,  demographers, 
librarians,  hiptorlans,  intelligence  analysts, 
physical  and  Social  scientists,  educators,  com- 
modity experts,  political-military  advisers, 
linguists,  security  officers  and  many  more. 
The  trend  Igj  toward  greater  specialization 
and  that  in  turn  requires  greater  continuity 
In  the  same  peld  of  work.  The  growing  de- 
mands for  ccinputer  experts  In  the  commu- 
nications field  and  for  management  special- 
ists in  data  and  information  handling  are 
only  the  mor^  dramatic  and  recent  examples 
of  the  need  fbr  specialization  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. When  the  specialist  needs  of  USIA, 
AID,  ACDA  aiid  the  Peace  Corpe  are  added  to 
those  of  the  (Department  of  State — as  they 
should  be  iot  wise  persotmel  system  plan- 
ning— the  re^vilrements  are  Indeed  formi- 
dable. I 

There  was  aj  time  when  it  was  thought  nec- 
essary for  thai  Foreign  Service  officer  serving 
abroad  to  be  4ble  to  do  any  professional  task. 
Everybody  wak  trained  and  assigned  so  that 
he  would  leaan  something  about  everything 
that  might  raqulre  attention  by  the  head  of 
a  large  mission.  No  one  today  believes  that  Is 
possible  or  wipe.  Specialization  even  in  jobs 
abroad  Is  believed  necessary.  The  Congress, 
dissatisfied  wtth  the  rate  of  progress  shown 
by  the  Foreign  Service  In  rewarding  officers 
who  pursued  Specialist  careers.  Imposed  sec- 
tion 626  in  th|e  Foreign  Service  Act  upon  an 
unwilling  Department.  Section  628  reads  as 
follows : 

"The  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  this 
act  requires  Increasing  nimibers  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  to  acquire  functional  and  geo- 
graphic area  fepeclallzatlons  and  to  pursue 
such  speciallaatlons  for  a  substantial  part 
of  their  careers.  Such  specialization  shall 
not  in  any  way  inhibit  or  prejudice  the  or- 
derly advancement  through  class  1  of  any 
such  officer  In  the  Foreign  Service." 

The  philosoahy  of  section  626  Is  now  ac- 
cepted. The  June  announcement  in  the  De- 
partment of  1  State  News  Letter  put  It  this 
way: 

"We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  'take  the  bit'  and  recognize  in  prac- 
tice that  Foreign  Service  officers,  like  other 
personnel,  cannot  be  expected  to  acquire,  by 
mid-career,  a  jreal  expertise  in  every  aspect 
of  Foreign  Service  work  in  today's  world. 
This  concept  pimply  does  not  promise  the 
level  of  excellffiicy  required." 

This  prlnclp  le  Is  soiuid.  No  quarrel  can  be 


made  with  the  concept  of  dividing  Foreign 
Service  officers  Into  distinct  functional 
groups  for  purp>o8es  of  recruitment,  assign- 
ment, training,  promotion,  and  selection  out. 
If  this  is  wise  for  overseas  jobs,  how  much 
more  Important  it  Is  to  apply  the  principle  at 
home  In  Washington,  where  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  specialized  poeitions  Is  found.  In 
Waahlngton  the  trend  toward  specialization 
occurred  more  quickly  and  the  proportion 
changed  more  dramatically. 

Can  the  great  variety  of  professional  officer 
skills  needed  by  the  Department  be  obtained 
best  by  a  system  under  which  recruitment 
would  be  made  almost  entirely  from  persons 
willing  to  obligate  themselves  to  serve  moet 
of  their  careers  overseas  or  by  a  diversified 
system  which  offers  a  domestic  service  career 
as  well  as  a  rotating  service  career? 

The  answer  of  the  administrators  of  the 
Department  has  been  that  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  Corps  can  provide  a  pool  of  talent 
that  is  at  once  big  enough,  varied  enough, 
and  expert  enough. 

This  Is  a  policy  of  wishful  thinking  when 
it  is  applied  to  domestic  staffing.  The  De- 
partment has  for  years  been  torn  between 
the  theoretical  advantage  of  a  single  person- 
nel system  and  the  practical  fact  that  It 
needs  personnel  of  two  different  kinds.  No 
one  denies  that  it  needs  a  Foreign  Service 
of  persons  who  are  prepared  for  a  life  of 
movement  spent  primarily  abroad,  under  a 
system  and  a  discipline  and  reward  that  per- 
mit staffing  a  certain  number  of  quite  un- 
desirable positions.  With  this  need  as  a  start- 
ing point,  the  Department  has  tried  various 
ways  of  blending  In  its  other  need  for  per- 
sonnel with  specialized  skills.  The  simple 
expedient  of  eliminating  any  system  outside 
the  Foreign  Service  has,  in  both  logic  and 
practice,  shown  Itself  to  be  no  answer  to  the 
problem. 

NEED  rOB  DOMESTIC  SERVICX  CAKEES 
OPPOBT  U  NITIES 

The  Department  of  State,  therefore,  needs 
to  be  able  to  offer  rewarding  careers  to  offi- 
cers who  serve  In  Washington  specialist  posi- 
tions If  It  Is  to  obtain  and  retain  recruits 
from  one  of  the  large  p>ools  of  people  best 
qualified  for  these  jobs.  We  are  competing, 
of  course,  for  the  bright  college  and  graduate 
students  whose  services  are  sought  by  both 
private  organizations  and  other  government 
agencies.  We  have  to  offer  young  pieople  at 
least  10  or  15  years  of  Interesting  work.  Most 
college  graduates  are  not  thinking  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  a  full  30  years  career,  but  they 
do  need  to  have  an  Idea  where  their  first  job 
may  letid  them  for  the  first  10-15  years. 

If  we  are  to  recruit  the  best  specialists  for 
Washington  service,  furthermore,  there  must 
be  an  adequate  promotion  ladder.  An  ade- 
quate ladder  can  be  assured  in  two  ways.  One 
Is  to  have  a  number  of  positions  of  similar 
kind  but  different  levels,  within  the  orga- 
nization where  the  applicant  would  start. 
Another  Is  to  develop  relations  with  other 
nearby  organizations  to  which  he  could  shift. 
Either  way,  he  sees  that  the  path  ahead  can 
be  upward.  Yet  the  policy  alms  to  narrow 
down  the  number  of  domestic  positions,  ap- 
parently without  regard  to  promotional  re- 
quirements. 

A  college  graduate  looking  at  the  recent 
personnel  atmosphere  in  the  Department  and 
wanting  opportunities  for  domestic  service 
could  only  be  discouraged.  He  would  find  out 
that  for  the  last  five  years,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  there  has  been  a  series  of  freezes 
on  any  filling  of  jobs  in  Washington  from 
outside  the  Foreign  Service.  He  would  see  that 
some  non-FSOs  in  Washington  jobs  have 
been  able  to  win  promotions  but  he  would 
note  that  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  below  senior 
and  middle  grades  In  jobs  customarily  filled 
by  domestic  service  employees  are  now  fre- 
quently filled  by  junior  PSOs  because  of  the 
ban  on  outside  recruitment. 

How  does  the  future  look  to  a  senior  G3 


employee?  He  can  stay  where  he  is  but  move. 
ment  to  any  other  job  is  difficult.  Certalnl; 
movement  higher  Is  difficult  becatise  63  per. 
cent  of  the  supergtrade  poeitions  which  th» 
Department  of  State  used  to  enjoy  have  be«Q 
turned  back  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
as  vacancies  occurred,  in  anticipation  of  th« 
passage  of  the  1967  Hays  BUI.  Since  hope  lor 
that  Hays  Bill  vanished,  however,  the  senior 
G8  has  seen  no  sign  of  any  effort  to  recorjr 
these  supergradee,  which  would  be  the  matt 
obvious  proof  of  an  Intent  to  make  life  and 
work  In  the  Department  adequately  rewanl. 
ing  for  him.  These  policies  have  locked  out 
career  domestic  civil  servants  from  almost  tU 
of  the  higher  paying  non-political  jobs  In  the 
Department;  nowadays  an  F'SR  appointment 
must  be  made  or  an  FSO  selected  for  the  job. 

THE    HATS   COUP 

When  the  original  Hays  bill  was  killed  In 
the  Senate  the  Department  was  left  with  un- 
satisfactory choices  which  It  could,  under  the 
Foreign  Service  Act,  offer  to  the  college  grad- 
uate interested  In  a  domestic  career  in  for- 
eign relations.  It  was  technically  possible  to 
offer  a  Foreign  Service  Staff  appointment  for 
work  In  Washington  but  the  candidate  had  to 
be  told  of  two  difficulties.  Eight  years  is  the 
longest  time  that  an  FSO,  FSR  or  PSS  can 
work  without  an  overseas  assignment  under 
present  legislation,  and  no  change  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  was  being  contemplated. 
Even  if  the  time  limitations  were  not  pres- 
ent, the  applicant  had  to  be  told  that  the 
ceiling  on  his  Foreign  Service  Staff  salary  U 
well  below  that  of  the  Civil  Service  or  For- 
eign Service  officer  ladders  and  that,  again. 
no  amendment  to  the  existing  legislation  was 
bemg  sought.  Applicants  had  to  be  told  that, 
whereas  there  was  a  time  recently  when  spe- 
cialists were  appointed  as  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  with  the  hope  that  they 
might  receive  more  permanent  status  under 
the  original  Hays  Bill,  that  prospect  seemed 
dead.  Moreover  domestic  FSRs  aJready  on  the 
rolls  had  to  worry  about  their  status.  They 
were  urged  to  convert  from  Civil  Service 
status  to  Foreign  Service  Reserve  (domestic) 
status  in  anticipation  of  the  success  or  the 
original  Hays  Bill.  Large  numbers  did  so  and, 
in  almost  all  cases,  received  a  boost  In  pay 
upon  such  conversion.  They  were  now  being 
asked  to  convert  back  again  or  to  transfer 
to  the  FSS  Corps. 

It  was  at  this  stage,  with  the  "guidelines" 
well  on  the  way  to  implementation,  with 
large  numbers  of  additional  positions  in 
Washington  having  been  designated  for  FSO 
occupancy,  and  with  the  only  decent  domes- 
tic professional  career  route  being  under  the 
Civil  Service  Act,  that  Representative  Hays 
made  his  move.  On  his  initiative,  but  with 
the  agreement  of  USIA  and  State,  amend- 
ments were  added  in  the  House  to  the  Sen- 
ate-passed USIA  career  bill.  The  added  pack- 
age contained  many  essential  features  of  the 
old  Hays  bill  rejected  by  the  Senate,  but  on 
the  last  day  before  the  recess  of  Congress 
prior  to  the  political  party  conventions  the 
Senate  concurred  In  the  House  amendments. 
Now  there  is  authority  to  give  FSRs  appoint- 
ments having  unlimited  tenure.  Such  a  step 
would  be  possible,  under  regulations  yet  to 
be  drawn,  but  not  required  of  anyone.  There 
are  many  questions  to  be  studied  and  policy 
Issues  to  be  decided  but,  at  least  there  is  now 
a  possibility  of  offering  a  college  graduate 
a  resptectable  domestic  foreign  affairs  career 
under  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  The  eight  year 
limit  on  assignment  in  Washington  remains 
a  legislative  problem.  The  largest  question 
remaining,  however,  is  the  subject  of  this 
article:  the  administrative  policy  of  desig- 
nating moet  positions  for  filling  only  by 
world-wide  rotating  officers. 

HIGHLY    QUALIFIED    SPECIALISTS    FORM    FOEEIGN 
SERVICE  OFFICER  RANKS? 

The  personnel  concept  paper  Issued  in 
June  says  that  all  but  a  few  specialist  jobs 
in  the  Department  can  be  filled  with  over- 
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„M»  career  officers.  No  doubt  many  of  these 
,^can  be  filled  by  FSO  and  PSS  Officers 
hut  how  well  wUl  the  work  be  done?  How 
much  sacrifice  vrtll  there  be  of  the  objec- 
yves    of    finding    and    keeping    the    best 
nosslble  man  for  each  job? 
^nie  foundation  of  excellence  In  any  pro- 
fessional work  Is  a  partnership  of  high  qual- 
tv  men  and  long  continuity.  Other  things 
hiins  equal,  the  man  who  spends  many  years 
warSng  on   a  given  subject  will  be  more 
hiBhlv  skilled   than   one  who   spends  two- 
^  years,  which  U  the  typical  FSO  assign- 
ment" It  has  already  been  noted  that  there 
ire  fewer  specialized  positions  overseas  com- 
nared  with  the  number  In  Washington.  One 
diould  not  be  misled  by  labels.  The  kind  of 
work  done  abroad  by  FSO  "economic/com- 
mercial"  specialists,   as   that  term   Is  used 
in  the  new  concept  paper,  Is  seldom  appU- 
cable  to  the  way  of,  say  the  International 
monetary  payments  experts  needed  in  Wash- 
ineton    Suppose  you   find  the  FSO   who  Is 
willing  to  get  additional  university  training 
in  economics  and  suppose  you  keep  him  on 
for  an  extra  year  or  two  In  a  Washington 
specialist  assignment:    then   where   does  he 
go?  And  how   Is   he  replaced  in  Washing- 
ton—by  another  FSO  who  has  spent  a  year 
m  special  training?  In  short,  the  result  Is 
a  three-way  waste:   the  FSO  wastes  career 
time   in   specialized    training    and    activity 
which  are  unlikely  to  serve  him  fully  in  the 
System's   concept   of   credit   for   promotion; 
the  System  Itself  wastes  valuable  officer  time 
m  training  for  a  one-shot  assignment;  the 
Department    wastes    talent    which,    through 
training  and  practice,  reaches  full  compe- 
tence at  Just  about  the  time  It  Is  snatched 
away  to  a  less   relevant   assignment.   Many 
difficulties  would  seem  to  lie  ahead  if  the 
attempt  Is  pursued  to  staff  nearly  all  special- 
ist positions  m  Washington  with   rotating 
FSOs. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  WRISTON  EXPERIENCE 

Many  have  noted  the  similarity  and  an- 
alogy between  the  present  period,  when  as 
many  jobs  as  possible  In  Washington  are  be- 
ing "designated  for  FSOs,  and  the  period 
of  the  so-called  Wrlston  Program  around 
1954  when  the  shotgun  marriage  of  the  Civil 
Service  and  Foreign  Service  In  the  Depart- 
ment was  carried  out.  Then,  as  now,  the 
mold  of  every  professional  job  was  looked 
at  to  see  whether  an  FSO  could  possibly  fit 
into  it;  then,  it  may  be  said,  as  now,  the 
effort  was  built  upon  a  basic  confusion  be- 
tween jobs  for  which  experience  abroad  In 
some  form  was  helpful  and  jobs  for  which 
it  was  necessary  in  the  form  of  Foreign 
Service  assignment. 

Some  lessons  were  learned  from  the  Wrls- 
ton experience,  however.  We  shall  apparent- 
ly escape  the  embarrassing  and  even  tragic 
developments  of  the  years  following  adop- 
tion of  the  Wrlston  Program  when  many 
former  highly  specialized  domestic  service 
officers  were  "Wrlstonlzed,"  sent  abroad  and 
there  failed  to  compete  with  the  more 
"generalist"  regular  FSOs. 

History  may  nonetheless  repeat  Itself  In 
other  respects.  In  1954,  the  Public  Commit- 
tee on  Personnel,  as  the  Wrlston  Committee 
was  called,  proposed  that  1464  officer  posi- 
tions In  Washington  be  designated  for  FSO 
occupancy.  The  ratio  was  about  2  to  1  in 
favor  of  FSO  designation.  By  1959,  new  sur- 
veys initiated  in  the  Department  resulted  In 
the  dedesignation  of  284  of  the  FSO  posi- 
tions. From  1959  to  1967  the  ratio  of  PSOs 
In  Washington  officer  positions  to  non-FSOs 
has  been  close  to  1  to  1.  Pursuant  to  the  new 
gtildellnes  announced  In  May-June  1968,  the 
bureatis  of  the  Department  have  decided  to 
designate  about  2000  positions  for  PSOs  and 
about  900  for  non-FSOs.  Thus  the  ratio  Is 
back  to  the  2  to  1  Wrlston  ratio. 

USSONB    FROM    THE    DEPARTMENT    Of    DEFENSE 

In  the  Pentagon  and  elsewhere  in  the  De- 
partment  of   Defense   there   are   four  elite 


car«er  military  services  whose  officers  are 
bound  to  serve  anywhere  In  the  world  and 
who  recruit,  examine,  asBlgn,  appraise,  pro- 
mote, and  select  out  each  other.  Like  the 
Foreign  Service,  these  groups  are  Itu-gely  self- 
managing  and  self -critical;  they  have  an 
esprit  de  corps  and  an  instinct  for  self- 
preservation.  Military  men  have  as  good  a 
sense  of  command  and  control  as  anyone, 
and  it  Is  useful  to  see  how  they  cope  with 
the  proUferation  of  knowledge  and  the  in- 
creasing specializations  of  functions  which 
are  common  to  all  agencies.  They  have  felt 
the  need  to  train  some  of  their  number  as 
scientists,  information  handling  specialists, 
and  financial  experts,  but,  relatively  speak- 
ing, only  a  few.  They  have  not  tried  to  fill 
all  of  the  professional  slots  In  Washington, 
just  the  key,  higher  jobs.  Typically,  along- 
side each  of  these  jobs  sits  a  talented  long- 
time civilian  deputy  who  wUl  be  there  when 
the  next  colonel  rotates  into  the  top  spot, 
and  the  next  colonel  after  him. 

Now,  of  course,  this  Is  not  the  whole  story; 
two  other  factors  come  Into  play.  One  can 
be  laid  aside — the  question  of  civilian  con- 
trol over  the  military.  The  balance  between 
career  military  and  other  professionals  in  a 
given  organization  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  closely  related  to  this  consideration, 
but  It  has  no  parallel  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  other  factor  Is  more  subtle — the  ques- 
tion of  making  allowance  for  a  Special  point 
of  view.  A  Secretary  of  Defense  or  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  wants  to  insure  that  he  gets  a 
variety  of  viewpoints  on  any  problem.  Is 
there  a  "military  mind?"  Is  there  a  "Foreign 
Service  attitude?"  Do  eUte,  self-disciplining, 
peer-judged  personnel  systems  based  on 
mutual,  detailed  annual  efficiency  reports, 
tend  to  breed  a  predictable  approach  to 
problems?  It  Is  not  necessary  to  say  yes  to 
these  somewhat  loaded  questions  to  make 
the  point  that  any  Secretary  of  State  should 
be  on  guard  when  he  sees  a  plan  to  staff  all 
positions  in  the  Department  with  rotating 
PSOs  and  PSSs. 


INR  STAITINO  AS  AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE 
GENERAL    POLICY    QUESTION 

It  is  appropriate  to  consider  the  experience 
and  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
Research  (INR)  vrtth  respect  to  officer  per- 
sonnel as  an  illustration  of  the  principles 
Involved  In  proper  staffing  of  the  Department 
of  State  in  Washington. 

Most  officers  in  INR  are  engaged  In  analysis 
of  political,  economic  and  social  trends  In 
foreign  countries  and  In  making  forecasts  of 
relevance  to  US  policies.  This  function  Is 
clearly  one  for  which  Foreign  Ser\'lce  officers 
have  important  qualifications.  These  research 
functions  can  also  be  performed  by  domestic 
foreign  area  specialists,  who  have  In  tact  con- 
stituted about  50  percent  of  INR's  regional 
research  offices  In  recent  years.  Since  Novem- 
ber 1967,  when  the  campaign  began  to  desig- 
nate as  many  Washington  jobs  as  possible 
for  FSO  occupancy,  INR  has  successfully 
fought  off  proposals  to  work  toward  staffing 
INR  research  offices  fully  with  world-wide 
rotating  FSOs,  PSRs  and  FSSs.  INR  has  re- 
sisted encroachment  on  the  principle  that  a 
50-50  ratio  of  FSOs  to  domestic  service  career 
specialists  is  ideal. 

As  an  organization  with  both  basic  research 
as  well  as  current  intelligence  responsibili- 
ties, INR  must  rely  not  only  upon  personnel 
generally  acquainted  with  foreign  service  and 
international  affairs  but  also  upon  a  parallel 
group  of  officers  who  characteristically  ac- 
cumulate wide  knowledge  in  a  limited  area 
of  field.  The  professional  analyst  and  the 
PSA  tend  not  to  be  the  same  person.  A  senior 
career  PSA  has  expressed  the  differing  quali- 
ties of  the  two  In  the  following  way : 

"Every  FSO  has  some  of  the  qualities  of  an 

analyst,  and  good  analysts  A'ery  often  make 

effective  FSOs.  The  honest-to-God  analyst, 

however,  has  something  more: 

"The  ability  to  deal  day  in  and  day  out  with 


paper— etacks  upon  stacks  of  ephemera  and 
buckram-bound  tomes,  or  speeches,  news- 
print, reports  at  first  and  third  hand,  and 
comments  on  comments — without  losing 
touch  with  the  reality  behind  it  all.  He  must 
live  with  his  head  In  a  cloud  of  paper,  yet 
keep  his  feet  on  the  ground.  He  must  have 
self-discipline  the  way  an  FSO  must  have  a 
good  liver. 

"The  ability  to  spot  the  truly  novel  and 
significant  in  a  mass  of  the  familiar  and 
irrelevant.  .  .  .  The  nugget  of  information 
that  makes  the  whole  story  fall  In  place 
gleams  for  him  where  others  see  only  sand. 
.  .  .  The  accumulation  of  facts  and  experi- 
ence takes  years  that  the  FSO  cannot  supply. 
"The  ability  to  communicate  the  pattern 
he  finds  without  taking  the  reader  through 
the  long  trail  of  search  and  discovery  that  led 
him  to  it.  The  FSO.  trained  to  report  from 
abroad.  Is  encouraged  to  tell  In  detail  what  he 
sees  and  hears  so  that  it  can  be  mined  for  in- 
formation serving  a  variety  of  purposes.  The 
researcher  rarely  does  a  favor  In  recounting 
his  intellectual  odysseys.  He  must  keep  a 
sharp  pencil  despite  the  dulUng  pressure  of 
detail. 

"The  ability  to  expose  reality  without  being 
infiuenced  by  what  should  be  done  about  It. 
The  good  PSO  begins  to  prepare  specific 
policy  recommendations  early  In  his  career. 
He  soon  finds  it  difficult  to  dedicate  himself 
to  what  is  without  being  haunted  by  what 
should  be.  He  has  found  that  recommenda- 
tions without  advocacy  lose  battles  that 
could  be  won.  The  analyst  must  train  him- 
self to  hold  the  future,  like  all  else  unproven, 
a  bit  in  contempt.  His  pride  is  in  creating 
order  from  a  congeries  of  facts  and  inferences, 
changing  or  neglecting  none  of  them.  The 
PSO's  pride  is  in  having  a  hand  in  shaping 
the  future:  his  is  an  actlonlst's  kick  rather 
than  the  researcher's  faith  that  the  truth 
shall  set  men — on  the  right  path." 

In  a  memo  written  in  December  1967  to  de- 
fend the  principle  of  having  a  mix  of  profes- 
sional analysts  and  FSOs  In  INR  research 
offices,  the  question  was  argued  In  the  follow- 
ing way: 

"The  reasons  why  we  think  the  50/50  mix- 
ture is  ideal  are  these : 

"1.  The  essence  of  INR's  function  Is  that 
it  has  an  Independent  viewpoint.  .  .  .  How 
could  a  staff  of  exactly  the  same  kind  of  peo- 
ple found  in  other  areas — indeed,  through 
the  force  of  rotation,  identical  people — pro- 
duce results  different  in  character? 

."2.  Somewhere  in  the  Department  there 
should  be  at  least  a  core  of  officers  who  are 
able  to  accumulate  wide  knowledge  in  a  lim- 
ited field,  who  have  opportunity  for  compre- 
hensive analysis  and  the  long  view,  who 
acquire,  together  with  practice  in  applying 
their  skills  to  policy  problems,  the  habit  of 
depth  research.  Individuals  of  this  sort  grow 
"by  continuity,  not  rotation,  and  by  work  In 
the  Department,  not  In  the  academic  en- 
vironment. 

"3.  Long-continued  research  is  not  one  of 
the  things  people  join  a  Foreign  Service  for — 
and  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  they 
should.  The  scheme  of  loyalties  involved  In 
executing  policy  directives,  the  attitudes  re- 
qxUred  for  operating,  the  emphasis  on  rapid 
decision,  among  other  features  of  PS  life,  run 
actually  counter  to  the  requirements  of  re- 
search. FSOs  have  much  to  offer — and  re- 
ceive— in  a  mix,  but  manifestly  to  staff  INR 
with  PSOs  would  In  time  dilute  out  of  sight 
Its  research  character. 

"4.  For  the  Foreign  Service  itself,  service 
In  INR  gains  Its  distinctive  value  from  ex- 
posure to  the  research  tradition  embodied  In 
the  permanent  staff.  Otherwise  INR  would 
simply  be  another  Mission  or  policy  Bureau 
and  would  offer  no  new  experience. 

"5.  The  relationships  which  INR  maintains 
on  behalf  of  the  Department,  on  the  one 
hand  with  other  intelligence  agencies  and  on 
the  other  with  private  research  groups  all 
over  the  country,  require  continuity  quit* 
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WHAT    HAPPTNS    NOW? 

The  June  ann(  ixincement  said  that  working 
groups  were  belig  organized  to  examine  In 
depth  each  aspept  of  the  concept  developed 
by  the  "Committee  on  Strengfthenlng  the 
Personnel  Systein."  but  nothing  has  been 
heard  from  them.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
policy  of  easing  lout  of  the  Civil  Service  and 
pushing  in  the  Pbreign  Service  in  Washington 
jobs  is  being  steftdlly  implemented  by  an  ad- 
ministrative hlejarchy,  controlling  all  assign- 
ments, compo6e<^  from  the  top  well  down  to- 
ward the  workltg  level  entirely  of  Foreign 
Service  officers. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  surprise  enact- 
ment of  the  mlrJ-Hays  bill,  giving  a  pro8p>€ct 
of  administering  a  domestic  career  foreign 
affairs  specialist Jcorps  through  P8R  appoint- 
ments of  linllmlted  tenure,  wlU  be  the  occa- 
sion for  rethln|klng  the  premlsee  of  the 
staffing  pattem4  and  position  designations 
now  being  impianented. 

RacAprrou^TioN 

If  a  process  ofl  rethinking  the  present  pol- 
icy "guidelines  "  poes  take  place  it  might  use- 
f\Uly  take  Into  account  these  points: 

1.  The  need  f^r  professional  employees  in 
Washington  hating  specialized  skills  and 
long  continuity  ^t  expertise  Is  going  to  grow. 

2.  The  Department  should  seek  the  best 
people  for  job$  requiring  such  qualities, 
wherever  they  E^ay  be  found. 

3.  The  nature  |of  the  Job  functions  should 
determine  whether  It  Is  to  be  filled  by  a  ro- 
tating PSO  or  a  idomestlc  service  officer. 


4.  The  guiding  approach  should  not  be  to 
see  how  many  rotating  PSOe  can  be  assigned 
to  Washington  Jobs  but,  through  objective 
Job  content  and  organization  analysis,  to 
find  that  proper  mixture  of  stay-at-home 
career  officers  and  overseas  career  officers 
which  will  most  creatively  and  efficiently  do 
the  Department's  work. 

5.  The  Department  of  State  needs  two  ca- 
reer systems  for  its  foreign  affairs  officers: 
the  Foreign  Service  and  a  domestic  service 
separately  recruited  at  the  bottom  and  at 
other  levels  and  separately  managed  and  pro- 
moted. The  variety  of  means  under  Civil 
Service  authority,  or  the  new-  Hays  F^R  ap- 
proach, or  both,  should  make  It  possible  to 
achieve  a  flexible  domestic  career  system 
which  will  attract  a  steady  influx  of  bright 
young  foreign  affairs  graduates  for  domestic 
service  as  well  as  the  mature  scarce  spe- 
cialists  needed  from  time  to  time. 


DISSENT— "RESPONSIBLE"  AND 
OTHERWISE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  good  deal  in  the 
newspapers  critical  of  those  of  us  who 
have  had  something  to  say  about  the 
ABM. 

The  dissenters  from  dissent  have  taken 
up  arms  again,  and,  as  before,  it  is  not 
the  right  of  dissent  that  is  objected  to, 
but  the  exercise  of  that  right.  Criticism 
is  fine,  we  are  told — the  very  stuff  of 
democracy,  a  blessing  of  liberty,  the  true 
source  of  our  strength — but,  as  the  edi- 
torialists intone,  it  has  got  to  be  "respon- 
sible" dissent — "responsible"  in  time, 
"responsible"  in  place,  "responsible"  in 
form. 

That  is  where  all  the  dissenting  about 
dissent  begins.  Applied  to  public  criti- 
cisms of  foreign  policy,  the  term  "re- 
sponsible" usually  turns  out  to  mean: 
some  other  time,  some  other  place,  and 
some  totally  different  form. 

Take  this  matter  of  timing.  When  I 
criticized  the  Johnson  administration 
for  its  intervention  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  I  was  criticized  not  only  for  the 
"aid  and  comfort"  I  was  allegled  to  be 
giving  to  some  unnamed  enemy,  but  also 
because  I  had  waited  until  after  the  crisis 
had  abated,  with  the  result — so  said  my 
critics — that  my  observations  were  "gra- 
tuitous" and  "irrelevant."  Thus  en- 
lightened, I  did  not  wait  for  the  Vietnam 
war  to  end  before  revealing  my  objec- 
tions to  it,  and  for  that  I — and  many 
other  war  critics — became  targets  for  a 
rich  array  of  epithets,  among  which 
"demagoguery"  and  "irresponsibility"  are 
among  the  more  charitable.  What  Is  a 
dissenter  to  conclude  except  that,  in  the 
minds  of  the  dissenters  from  dissent,  the 
only  time  when  criticism  is  "responsible" 
is  some  other  time? 

Then  there  Is  the  problem  of  the  way 
in  which  you  dissent.  Mr.  Rusk  used 
regularly  to  invite  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  try  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  and  the  hawkish  press 
also  urged  that,  if  Congress  did  not  like 
the  war,  why  did  it  not  stop  griping  and 
just  cut  off  appropriations.  As  a  politi- 
cian, and  as  a  student  of  Br'er  Rabbit,  I 
must  admit  to  a  certain  wariness  of  an 
opponent's  suggestion  as  to  the  tactics  I 
might  use  against  him.  I  for  one  would 
gladly  have  tried  to  repeal  the  Tonkin 
resolution  if  I  had  thought  the  votes 
could  be  found  for  doing  so.  But  I  did 


not  think  the  votes  could  be  found — and 
I  suspect  the  administration  shared  that 
assessment  of  the  situation  in  the  Senate. 

The  unwillingness  of  Senators  to  vote 
to  repeal  the  Tonkin  resolution  did  not 
mean  at  all  that  they  supported  the  ad- 
ministration's war  policy.  What  it  did 
mean  was  that  Senators  were  unwilling 
to  express  their  dissent  in  a  particular 
manner  that  seemed  to  them  drastic  or 
irresponsible.  The  same  can  be  said,  even 
more  so,  for  voting  against  appropria- 
tions for  the  war,  which  seemed  tanta- 
mount to  taking  the  gims  out  of  the 
hands  of  our  fighting  men. 

The  conclusion  which  I  draw  is  that 
the  proponents  of  a  policy  are  not  really 
reliable  sources  of  advice  on  how  best 
to  criticize  that  policy.  Just  as  their 
favored  time  for  dissent  is  some  time 
when  it  will  be  irrelevant,  the  forms  of 
criticism  which  they  consider  "respon- 
sible" turn  out  to  be  those  with  the 
greatest  promise  of  being  ineffectual  or 
self-discrediting. 

In  the  light  of  this  experience,  I  am 
not  much  distressed  by  recent  editorial 
complaints  about  the  alleged  end  of  the 
alleged  "honeymoon"  between  Congress 
and  the  Nixon  administration.  One  of 
the  leading  newspapers  of  my  State 
credits  me  with  being  the  first  to  end 
President  Nixon's  honeymoon  by  jump- 
ing on  the  President  "too  hard  and  too 
fast"  for  reasons  of  my  "long-standing 
irascibility  about  the  Vietnam  war."  ' 

In  fact,  the  Democrat  does  me  an  un- 
deserved honor.  Some  days  before  I  spoke 
out,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
made  an  excellent  speech  in  the  Senate 
about  Vietnam  which  sent  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  into  transports  of  out- 
rage about  "demagoguery  in  the  Sen- 
ate."' 

In  similar,  though  less  agitated  vein, 
the  Washington  Post  said  that  the  "strik- 
ing difference"  between  my  position  on 
Vietnam  and  that  of  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  was  "largely  a  question 
of  timing,"  thereupon  congratulating 
Mr.  Humphrey  on  his  willingness  to  al- 
low the  Nixon  administration  the  tradi- 
tional 100  days  before  the  Democratic 
opposition  begins  to  criticize  Its  war 
policies.' 

I  must  confess  that  I  just  cannot  seem 
to  get  the  hang  of  this  timing  problem. 
Is  it  the  Post's  position  that  we  should 
all  keep  quiet  for  100  days  and  then  let 
all  hell  break  loose  on  the  101st?  I  note 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
shares  my  feeling  that  there  is  some- 
thing arbitrary  about  the  himdred  days' 
honeymoon  to  which  a  new  administra- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  entitled.  In  his 
opinion.  It  Is  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
new  Republican  administration  to  re- 
solve the  war  in  100  days  when  the  old 
Democratic  administration  was  unable 
to  resolve  it  in  5  years.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  did  not  indicate 
whether.  In  consequence  of  his  well  made 
point,    he    would    favor    extending   the 


'  "Wrong  man  gets  cut,"  Arkansas  Demo- 
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honeymoon  to  5  years  or  eliminating  It 

altogether. 

m  own  view  is  that  the  proper  time 
for  criticism  of  what  you  perceive  to  be 
a  mistake  is  when  the  mistake  is  made. 
or  when  you  become  aware  that  It  has 
been  made.  Mr.  Nixon,  after  all.  did  not 
discover  for  the  first  time  that  there  was 
a  war  going  on  in  Vietnam  on  the  day 
of  his  inauguration.  He  has  been  a  keen 
observer    and    articulate    commentator 
on  events  in  Indochina  for  the  last  15 
years  With  due  allowance  for  the  neces- 
sary period  in  which  a  new  President 
organizes   his   administration   and   be- 
comes familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
Federal  Government,  it  must   also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  poUcy  questions 
involved  In  Vietnam   are  not  new  but 
drearily  old  and  familiar  ones;  that  the 
President  has  had  long  experience  in 
foreign  affairs,  which,  as  he  said  in  the 
campaign,    he    regards   as   his   "strong 
suit"  and  finally,  that,  even  if  it  were 
justified  on  all  other  grounds,  we  can 
not  afford  the  luxury  of  delay  in  ending 
the  war  because  every  week  that  the  war 
continues  some  200  to  400  young  Amer- 
icans lose  their  lives. 

You  cannot  really  win  on  this  matter 
of  dissent,  anyway.  On  March  27  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  had  a  har- 
monious public  hearing  with  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers,  and  that  occurrence 
turned  out  to  be  hardly  more  pleasing  to 
the  critics  of  criticism  than  if  the  com- 
mittee had  held  a  field  day  of  polemical 
fire  works.  Dismissing  the  matter  of 
"tone  and  emphasis"— which  were  at 
least  as  significant  in  the  discussion  with 
Secretary  Rogers  as  the  actual  words 
which  were  uttered— the  Washington 
Evening  Star  speculated  archly  and  ir- 
relevantly about  new  techniques  for 
soothing  "irascible"  Senators.*  On  the 
other  hand,  one  national  reporter  was 
heard  muttering  about  the  committee's 
lack  of  "courage"  for  its  failure  to  laimch 
an  unbridled  attack  on  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

It  is  all  very  puzzling.  "Responsibility," 
it  seems,  means  silent  acquiescence  in  a 
policy  which  you  deplore,  while  "cour- 
age" seems  to  connote  an  undiscriminat- 
ing,  though  highly  entertaining,  bellicos- 
ity. Lacking  more  reliable  giiidellnes  for 
the  discharge  of  his  responsibilities. 
what  can  a  politician  do  except  to  rely 
on  his  own  fallible  judgment? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
serted at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a 
letter  from  an  old  friend  in  Arkansas 
who  was  very  upset  by  the  hearing  at 
which  Mr.  Laird  was  present. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Springdale,  Ark., 

March  26. 1969. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbricht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bili.:  I  watched  you  on  the  National 
Broadcasting  set  the  other  night,  badger 
Laird  untU  I  almost  vomited,  and  then  I 
turned  over  to  Walter  Cronklte  to  get  some- 
thing more  pleasant. 

Bill,  as  much  as  you  and  Gore  and  Church; 
Hatfield.  Percy  and  Javlts  and  Teddy  boy. 


love  the  communists,  why  In  the  •  •  •  don't 
you  Just  move  over  to  Russia  and  live  there? 
You'd  be  a  •  •  •  sight  more  comfortable, 
although  about  the  only  television  coverage 
you  would  get  In  this  country  would  be  on 
May  Day. 

Sincerely, 

Ulys  a.  Loveix, 
Attorney  at  Law. 


elgn  Relations  are  at  the  desk;  and,  once 
again  In  view  of  the  extended  recess  fac- 
ing the  Senate  following  the  session  to- 
day. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  for 

their  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  amusement  to  the  Senator's  comment 
on  the  subject  of  dissent.  The  one  reas- 
surance I  get  out  of  it  is  that  there  ,is 
nothing  in  the  record  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  suggest  that 
he  is  likely  to  be  intimidated  by  these 
confiicting  pieces  of  advice  on  how  dis- 
sent ought  to  be  conducted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I 
hope  he  Is  correct,  and  that  I  will  not 
be  intimidated.  It  is  encouraging  to  hear 
of  the  Senator's  confidence. 


UNITED  NATIONS  ECONOMIC  AND 
SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Glenn  A.  Olds,  of  New  York,  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
favorably  reported  earlier  in  the  day 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
aimoimces,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  appointment  of  the  following 
Senators  to  attend  the  18th  Disarma- 
ment Conference  In  Geneva:  Senators 
Pastore,  Gore,  Burdick,  Cooper,  Ben- 
nett, and  Cotton. 


U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Henry  Loomis,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  favorably  reported  earlier  in  the 
day  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  these  nomi- 
nations.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  EULOGIES  ON  DWIGHT 
DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
DiRKSEN),  I  send  to  the  desk  a  concur- 
rent resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  16 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  there  be  print- 
ed as  a  Senate  document  the  eulogies  on 
Dwlght  David  Elsenhower,  delivered  In  the 
Congress;  the  eulogy  delivered  by  President 
Nlxon  and  the  benediction  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Elson  In  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  on 
Sunday.  Mar.  30;  and  the  text  of  the  funeral 
service.  Including  prayers  and  scriptural  selec- 
tions read  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Elson,  at 
Washington  Cathedral,  on  Monday,  March 
31.  1969. 

Reeolved  further.  That  the  copy  shall  be 
prepared  and  bo\ind  In  such  style  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  may  direct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  16)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Muskie.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


'  "Harmony  on  the  Hill."  The  Evening  Star. 
March  28.  1969.  p.  A-12. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  that  two  unobjected-to  nomina- 
tions reported  by  the  Committee  on  Por- 


THE  ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE 
CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  weeks  I  have  listened  with  increas- 
ing concern  to  the  controversy  about  the 
administration's  proposal  for  the  Safe- 
guard anti-ballistic-missile  system. 

The  American  people  are  deeply  trou- 
bled that  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  come 
to  this  new  turn.  They  are  disturbed  by 
the  competition  for  more  and  more 
deadly  weapons  of  destruction.  They  are 
distressed  by  any  step  to  Intensify  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  weaken  the  pros- 
pect of  relief  from  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war. 

The  administration's  ABM  proposal 
represents  quantum  changes  in  the  weap- 
onry on  which  the  precarious  balance  of 
mutual  deterrence  rests.  It  represents  a 
major  commitment  of  resources,  away 
from  other  vitally  important  national 
objectives.  Its  bargain  price  tag  Is  made 
suspect  by  all  our  experience  in  weap- 
ons building  and  by  the  system's  own 
built-in  momentum  toward  a  new  arms 
spiral. 

The  administration's  proposal  must 
withstand  exhaustive  scrutiny  before 
this  Nation  can  accept  Its  enormous  risks. 
We  must  demand  careful  evaluation  of 
the  Safeguard  system — of  its  premises, 
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Its  effectlvenefcs,  and  Its  likely  conse- 
quences— before  the  recommendationa  of 
the  President  and  his  advisers  can  be 
accepted  as  a  national  decision. 

The  burden  W  judgment  Is  on  the  Con- 
gress. We  are:  hearing  testimony  from 
the  administration  before  the  Armed 
Services  and  Fbreign  Relations  Commit- 
tees. We  have  also  heard  ringing  denim- 
ciations  from  distinguished  scientists  and 
other  experts  Jamlliar  with  the  range  of 
considerations  bearing  on  the  decision  to 
construct  and  I  deploy  an  antl-balllstlc- 
mlsslle  system.] 

In  the  week^  ahead,  the  Congress  will 
have  to  determine  whether  an  ABM  is 
needed,  whetl^er  it  will  work,  and 
whether  it  will  Contribute  in  a  useful  way 
to  American  security.  Only  when  these 
questions  are  resolved  can  the  Congress 
decide  whethef  we  should  go  forward 
with  an  ABM  program. 

I  have  grav^  reservations  about  the 
merits  of  the  Safeguard  System.  The  ad- 
ministration s  proposal  has  raised  more 
doubt*  than  itjhas  cured.  I  had  hoped, 
Before  Ihe  President  made  his  annoimce- 
ment.  that  thai  opportunity  he  took  to 
review  the  ABM  program  would  yield  a 
prudent,  soundlb'  premised  decision,  rep- 
resenting the  best  judgment  of  the  Na- 
tion. But  the  administration's  case  to 
date  has  beerj  utterly  unconvincing, 
shedding  not  light  but  shadow  on  the 
most  fundamental  aspects  of  the  pro- 
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Mr.  Presldenti  any  decision  to  embark 
on  such  an  Important  and  risky  course 
as  the  Safeguard  program  must  satisfy 
four  primary  considerations.  I  offer  these 
considerations  mow  as  the  principal  areas 
on  which  the  Senate  must  base  its  best 
judgment  in  meeting  its  responsibilities 
to  the  American  [people. 

First,  we  mixstiknow  what  Is  really  pro- 
posed to  be  done  within  the  so-called 
Safeguard  progilam.  To  date,  the  intima- 
tions of  what  is  Intended  have  been  con- 
fusing, contradiotory,  and  ambiguous. 

This  year,  Cqngress  is  asked  to  ap- 
prove a  start  oi^  two  defense  points  at 
Minuteman  base^  in  Montana  and  North 
Dakota.  But  we(  are  also  told  that  an 
es  around  the  country, 
Washington,  D.C.,  are 
brogram. " 
The  President  J  in  his  announcement  to 
the  Nation,  Mar^h  14,  carefully  stressed 
his  options  to  restrict  the  Safeguard 
system  according  to  the  results  of  con- 
tinuing reviews  of  the  state  of  technology, 
intelligence,  and!  arms  control  negotia- 
tions.  But  Undir  Secretary  Packard's 
presentations  haye  paid  llpservlce  to  the 
President's  restrifcted  concept.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard justified  tha  program  primarily  in 
terms  of  full  deplojTnent  and  its  poten- 
tialities for  redeployment  to  meet  evolv- 
ing threats. 

The  difference  Appears  to  be  more  than 
one  of  shades  pf  meaning.  It  arises 
against  a  backgifoimd  of  shifting  posi- 
tions by  the  Join^  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the 
military  "requirement"  for  an  ABM,  and 
changing  Intelllgfence  evaluations  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  threat. 
Thus  far,  those  positions  and  evalua- 
tions seem  to  coincide  more  with  the 
domestic  political  climate  than  with  the 
real  world  of  intennatlonal  security. 

What  lies  in  the  poke  that  the  Congress 
Is  now  asked  to  bqy?  Is  It  two  batteries  of 


safeguard,  12  or  many,  many  more  in  a 
steady  evolution  toward  the  thick  ABM 
system  which  sends  shivers  down  the 
spine  of  everyone  concerned  with  the 
survival  of  mankind? 

By  underwriting  a  policy  of  "rolling 
options" — only  one  face  of  which  the 
President  revealed  in  his  announce- 
ment— would  the  Congress  place  Itself 
and  the  country  In  &  position  where  the 
administration  has  unbridled  discretion 
to  "reorient"  safeguard  at  will  accord- 
ing to  any  suitable  pretext?  Nothing  in 
the  record  to  date  reassiu-es  me  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  questions  to 
which  the  Congress  must  find  answers. 
These  are  the  questions  which  may  mark 
the  difference  between  the  quick  and  the 
dead/ 

Second,  the  Congress  must  determine 
whether  the  safeguard  system  is  needed 
at  this  time. 

We  have  heard  considerable  testimony 
from  the  administration  about  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  threat  to  our  retaliatory 
forces.  The  administration's  judgment  is 
based,  in  very  large  part,  on  the  dotted 
lines  on  its  charts,  which  project  a  steady 
deterioration  in  the  security  of  our  de- 
terrent during  the  first  half  of  the  1970's. 
Any  such  projection  of  reciprocal  ac- 
tions is  somewhat  arbitrary,  resting  on 
the  wisdom  that  goes  Into  Its  assump- 
tions. It  cannot  be  accepted  at  face  value. 
Before  we  can  determine  whether  these 
assumptions  should  be  accepted  as  a 
basis  for  decision,  the  premises  of  the 
administration's  forecasts  must  be  close- 
ly tested.  To  the  extent  these  projections 
rest  on  classified  Information,  these 
bases  cannot  be  publicly  explored.  But 
the  Senate  must  satisfy  itself  that  the 
Intelligence  formulations  and  projections 
of  options  available  to  the  United  States 
to  counter  anticipated  Soviet  actions 
have  been  soimdly  formulated. 

Mr.  President,  enough  Is  known  about 
the  imderplrmings  of  the  administra- 
tion's promotional  package  to  make  its 
reliability  dubious.  The  central  villain  in 
the  administration's  piece  is  the  Soviets' 
SS-9  mlssUe,  which  is  cast  In  the  role 
of  a  deadly  first-strike  weapon.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  SS-9  can  serve  a  per- 
fectly straightforward  purpose  in  the 
Soviets'  nuclear  mix  as  a  "city  busting" 
retaliatory  weapon,  ideally  suited  to  the 
destruction  of  very  large  urban  areas,  of 
which  the  United  States  has  quite  a  num- 
ber. We  know  that  the  SS-9,  regardless 
of  its  warhead  capability,  would  have 
to  overcome  severe  problems  of  accuracy 
and  be  available  in  very  large  niunbers 
before  any  nation  in  the  position  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  stake  its  very  exist- 
ence on  the  ability  of  a  weapon  to  serve 
effectively  as  a  first-strike  weapon — the 
role  In  which  it  is  cast  by  our  military 
publicists. 

Grave  doubt  has  arisen  about  the 
credibility  of  these  projections.  Thej  are 
by  no  means  imlversally  accepted  by  the 
experts  in  a  position  to  sift  the  evidence 
relied  on  by  the  administration.  Before 
we  could  agree  that  the  Safeguard  Is 
needed  at  this  time,  we  would  have  to 
have  a  soundly  constructed  trustworthy 
justification  on  which  to  base  our  Judg- 
ment. We  have  yet  to  see  such  a 
justification. 
Third,  we  must  also  have  confidence 


that  the  Safeguard  will  do  the  Job  for 
which  It  Is  designed,  principally  the  pro- 
tection  of  a  significant  core  of  our  re- 
taliatory force. 

The  administration  has  stressed  that 
the  Safeguard  system  will  work,  and  it 
would  have  us  stake  billions  of  dollars 
on  that  optimistic  forecast.  That  claim 
can  only  be  thoroughly  tested— within 
the  limits  of  human  ability  to  predict- 
by  access  to  Information  we  cannot 
openly  discuss.  However,  the  Senate  has 
heard  from  experts,  who  have  carefully 
reviewed  the  program,  that  Safeguard 
buys  only  marginal  retaliatory  protection 
In  the  face  of  the  many  capabUltles  of 
the  offense  to  overcome  an  ABM  defense 
I  am  particularly  struck  by  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  system's  mlsslle-site 
radar— MSR— to  destruction  that  would 
cripple  the  entire  system. 

The  advocates  of  Safegxiard  say  that 
dispersal  of  Minuteman  Is  not  enough 
to  Insure  security  of  the  force;  to  pro- 
vide  this  security,  they  ask  for  an  active 
ABM  defense.  But  Safeguard  rests  on 
the  functioning  of  the  MSR  to  provide 
guidance  and  control  for  terminal  Inter- 
ception, and  to  serve  this  role,  the  MSR 
must  be  above  ground  and  unshielded 
making  it  a  prime  target  for  an  enemy 
strike. 

How  many  mIssUes  it  will  take  to 
knock  out  the  MSR  is  an  unknown  quan- 
tity, but  it  is  obvious  that  a  concentrated 
first-wave  attack  could  blind  an  entire 
Safeguard  battery  and  leave  Minuteman 
virtually  as  unprotected  as  they  would 
have  been  without  an  ABM. 

This  kind  of  protection  strikes  me  as 
a  very  dubious  Investment. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  must  be 
concerned  about  the  likely  consequences 
of  a  Safeguard  deployment,  both  in 
weapons  development  and  in  the  prog- 
ress of  arms  control  negotiations. 

Secretary  Laird  refers  to  Safeguard  as 
a  "building  block  for  peace,"  painting 
the  system  as  not  being  provocative— a 
judgment  that  strikes  me  as  illogical  and 
illusory. 

Envision,  if  you  will,  the  following 
scenario  of  a  likely  Soviet  reaction:  So- 
viet generals  appear  before  Messrs. 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygin  and  others  to  dis- 
cuss the  American  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment, replete  with  extensive  charts  and 
other  briefing  aids.  Their  charts  show 
the  rate  of  predicted  American  ABM  de- 
ployment between  1969  and  1973  rising 
from  zero  to  two  sites,  and  then  sharply 
rising  to  a  level  six  times  greater  In  the 
next  2-year  time  period.  A  dotted  exten- 
sion rises  thereafter  to  a  level  marked 
"First-Strike  Capability"  at  some  future 
year. 

The  Soviet  generals  note  that  the 
Safeguard  system  is  seriously  overde- 
signed  for  the  defensive  purposes  stated 
by  the  Americans,  In  that  Safeguard 
utilizes  components— the  MSR  and  the 
high- velocity  Sprint— designed  for  dis- 
tant terminal  interception  appropriate 
to  protect  cities  far  in  excess  of  the 
close-in  requirements  appropriate  for 
protecting  the  hardened  Minuteman. 
They  conclude  that  Safeguard  is  a 
building-block  to  a  first-strike  system. 

Harkening  back  to  the  dangers  of  their 
country's  unpreparedness  at  the  time  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  generals  ex- 
press  considerable   alarm   and   request 
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Immediate  authority  to  counteract  the 
Intensified  "threat"  which,  they  say,  the 
United  States  Is  commencing  to  build. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  fairly  assume 
that  such  a  scene  will  have  taken  place 
in  the  Kremlin  not  long  after  Safeguard 
deployment  Is  l)egun.  Can  we,  with  con- 
fidence, therefore,  conclude  that  Safe- 
guard will  be  received  as  calmly  as  the 
administration  suggests?  Or  must  we 
conclude  that  Safeguard,  resting  as  It 
does  on  the  premise  of  an  Intensifying 
anns  race,  will  be  a  prophecy  that  ful- 
fills Itself — at  grave  risk  to  all  mankind? 

It  is  altogether  possible,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  administration  is  not,  in 
fact,  taken  In  by  its  own  reassurance 
as  to  Soviet  reactions.  It  may  be  that 
the  Safeguard  proposal  is  intended  as 
a  blunt  challenge  to  the  Soviets  to  come 
to  the  bargaining  table  and  negotiate 
over  strategic  weapons,  or  else  the  United 
States  will  heat  up  the  arms  race,  count- 
ing on  our  superior  technology  to  protect 
us  if  negotiations  fall.  I  cannot  believe 
that  this  kind  of  bluster  would  have  any 
rational  Justification,  and  I  must  caution 
the  Senate  and  the  country  that  such 
diplomacy  is  the  very  essence  of  provoca- 
tion. 

In  this  connection,  I  must  note  with 
some  concern  that  the  arms  limitation 
negotiations,  to  which  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  both  commit- 
ted, have  not  yet  begim,  although  Sec- 
retary Rogers'  assurance  that  the  admin- 
istration would  soon  be  ready  Is  Indeed 
gratifying. 

Mr,  President,  these  four  considera- 
tions about  Safeguard — what  is  Intended, 
why  is  it  needed,  how  effective  It  would 
be,  and  what  results  It  would  produce  for 
American  security — are  the  tests  to 
which  the  proposal  must  be  put. 

Prom  the  work  of  our  committees  and 
the  debates  in  the  Senate  must  come  the 
answers.  As  any  lawyer  knows  In  mak- 
ing his  case,  the  proponent  of  an  argu- 
ment has  the  burden  of  proof.  In  the 
ABM  case,  the  administration  must  carry 
the  burden  of  proof  in  the  four  areas  I 
have  outlined.  In  this  vital  area,  the 
bm"den  of  proof  requires  thorough  and 
prudent  judgment,  not  presiunptive  re- 
liance on  cliche  and  Illusion. 

As  of  today,  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration has  not  borne  its  burden  of 
proof. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    ARMY'S    ANNOUNCEMENT    OP 
RESTRICTIONS  ON  CHAPLAINS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
most  distressing  and  shocking  to  note 
the  armotmcement  made  by  the  Army 
which  restricted  Its  chaplains.  It  is  be- 
yond my  understanding  that  the  Army 


would  prohibit  its  chaplains  from  men- 
tioning the  word  "God"  In  their  char- 
acter guidance  training.  Such  a  decision 
shakes  the  historic  foundations  of  our 
Nation  and  Its  religious  Institutions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  reported  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  alleges  that 
the  mention  of  God  in  a  chaplain's  mes- 
sage Interferes  with  a  person's  constitu- 
tional rights.  In  my  view,  this  Is  another 
penetration  to  shatter  our  country  In 
more  dlvlslveness  and  disorders  under 
the  guise  of  religious  freedom.  What  Is 
our  coimtry  coming  to,  when  even  the 
chaplains  are  forbidden  to  mention  God 
when  talking  with  recruits  about  morals? 
In  the  words  of  a  distinguished  South 
Carolinian,  "evidently  the  Inscription  on 
our  coins,  'In  God  We  Trust,'  Is  a  big, 
bold,  white-faced  lie." 

I  should  like  to  quote  further  from 
George  H.  Schultz,  pastor  of  the  Trinity 
Bible  Church,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  His  con- 
cern refiects  my  feelings  and  millions 
and  millions  of  other  Christian  Ameri- 
cans who  have  not  forgotten  what  our 
country  has  stood  for  under  God  the 
last  193  years. 

Pastor  Schultz  said : 

The  ChrlstlanB  In  our  country  are  greatly 
disturbed  at  the  trend  In  our  country  away 
from  God  sUnply  because  a  few  hlpplee, 
beatnUu,  demonstratorB,  or  athelstB  under 
the  guise  of  "civil  rights"  take  away  the 
rights  erf  the  law-abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  endorse  this  state- 
ment. To  overcome  such  divisive  forces, 
our  commanders  in  the  Armed  Forces 
more  than  ever  before  have  a  special 
obligation  to  present  an  inspiring  pro- 
gram of  character  guidance.  Oiu"  weap- 
ons are  useless  without  men  of  charac- 
ter and  strong  faith,  courage,  and  obli- 
gation to  oiu:  coimtry  and  Creator.  This 
includes  the  defense  of  religious  free- 
dom which  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  would  have  one  believe  is  in  jeop- 
ardy in  the  Army. 

The  Army  decision  to  bow  to  the  al- 
legation of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  that  constitutional  rights  are  be- 
ing abridged  reminds  me  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  ill-advised  decision  to  stop  pray- 
er in  our  schools.  The  Constitution  is  to 
protect  the  rights  of  our  citizens  when. 
In  fact,  a  right  Is  eliminated.  I  hold  the 
view,  and  I  am  sure  that  99^2  percent  of 
all  clear  thinking  Americans  agree,  that 
the  mention  of  the  word  "God"  and  a 
prayer  In  school  are  neither  relevant  to 
the  charge  of  interferring  with  religious 
rights  nor  a  merger  of  church  and 
state.  In  my  view,  we  are  violating  our 
Constitution  if  we  continue  to  permit 
a  few  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  away 
from  God. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  encourag- 
ing note.  I  imderstand  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  examining  the  Army 
decision.  However,  I  believe  Immediate 
revocation,  not  examination.  Is  the  ob- 
vious decision.  It  Is  my  firm  hope  that 
the  order  wlQ  not  be  Issued  as  indicated 
by  the  Secretary.  I  have  so  Informed  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I  lu-ge  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  recommend  the 
same  to  the  Secretary. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  set  the 
religious  tone  for  oiu-  country  at  his  in- 
auguration. There  was  no  doubt  in  the 


minds  of  millions  who  heard  him  and 
the  prayers  of  our  clergy  that  Mr.  Nixon 
would  seek  to  bring  God  and  country 
closer  together.  As  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  I  am  sure 
he  will  use  the  word  "God"  in  his  mes- 
sages to  the  troops  whenever  he  feels 
it  Is  appropriate.  I  see  no  difference  In 
this  than  the  chaplains  so  far  as  con- 
stitutional rights  and  religious  freedom 
are  concerned.  No  doubt  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  would  charge  that 
this  Is  not  allowed  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Army 
to  withdraw  its  proposed  order  immedi- 
ately, and  regain  the  respect  of  Its  mili- 
tary personnel  and  the  American  people. 


NEW  YORK  ASSEMBLY  BAN  ON 
BUSING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  one  domestic  issue  which  Is  of 
deep  concern  to  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try— North,  East,  South,  and  West — ^that 
issue  is  education. 

There  is  a  great  fear  throughout  the 
country  that  the  quality  of  education  is 
decUning  and  that  the  traditional  stand- 
ards of  discipline  and  authority  in  our 
schools  are  being  eroded. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  deep  concern 
that  the  concept  of  the  neighborhood 
school  in  which  a  child  attends  school 
with  members  of  his  own  cultural  and 
peer  group  Is  in  danger  of  disappearing. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  parents 
find  It  desirable  to  have  their  children 
attend  neighborhood  schools.  In  the  first 
place,  every  parent  wishes  to  see  his  chil- 
dren grow  up  in  his  own  image  and  he 
carefully  selects  the  environment  in 
which  his  child  is  being  formed.  Parents 
select  their  neighborhoods  with  the  view 
towards  the  kind  of  community  which 
they  want  for  their  children,  and  they 
become  deeply  distressed  when  their  de- 
sires and  wishes  are  nullified  by  ab- 
stract ideological  decisions  made  by  bu- 
reaucrats far  from  the  local  problems. 

Therefore,  the  action  of  the  New  York 
Assembly  this  past  week  was  of  great 
significance  in  voting  overwhelmingly 
for  the  ban  on  busing  of  students  to  cor- 
rect racial  imbalance  in  the  schools. 
The  vote  of  this  assembly  was  104  to 
41  and  included  members  of  both  par- 
ties. Republican  and  Democrat.  This  vote 
obviously  reflects  the  overwhelming  sen- 
timent of  the  people  of  New  York  State, 
and  I  believe  a  similar  result  would  ap- 
pear in  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  ought  to  have  some 
say  over  where  their  children  go  to 
school  and  with  whom  their  children  as- 
sociate and  how  their  oun  distinctive 
culture  Is  to  be  preserved  and  extended. 

•This  vote  Is  even  more  significant 
when  one  realizes  that  it  was  aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  poUcy  of  the  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
James  A.  Allen.  Commissioner  Allen  has 
been  trying  ^to  ram  his  policy  down  the 
throats  of  the  people  of  New  York  State 
for  many  months,  and  this  sharp  rebuff 
should  be  construed  as  a  repudiation  of 
his  policy. 

Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Allen  has  been  also 
nominated  to  the  office  of  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  I  hope  that  he  will 
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EJTECT   or    MEASURE 

As  passed  by  the  Assembly,  the  bill  would 
prohibit  the  State  Education  Ckjmmlsslonfer 
or  local  school  boards  from  assigning  students 
on  the  basis  of  race  to  achieve  racial  equality. 
It  was  spKjnsored  by  Assemblyman  Joseph  J. 
Kunzeman,  a  Queens  Republican. 

Assemblyman  Arthur  O.  Eve.  Democrat  of 
Buffalo  and  a  Negro,  attacked  the  bill  as  the 
"worst  kind  of  racism  and  a  very  dangerous 
bUl." 

Mr.  Eve,  whose  8-year-old  son  was  with 
him  In  the  Assembly  chamber,  told  his  fel- 
low lawmakers: 

"I  am  sorry  I  had  my  son  with  me  here 
today  because  the  speakers  on  the  other 
side  have  given  him  the  Impression  that  If 
he  moved  Into  the  schools  of  some  neighbor- 
hoods the  schools  would  be  destroyed." 

"It  Is  hard  for  me  to  believe,"  he  con- 
cluded, "that  I  am  standing  In  the  chamber 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  Empire  State  and  not 
Alabama  or  South  Africa." 

It  was  Just  the  sort  of  attack  the  Repub- 
licans' supporters  had  attempted  to  head  off. 
Mr.  Kunzeman  went  to  great  pains  to  paint 
the  bill  not  as  a  subject  of  race,  but  one  of 
opposition  to  "orders  Imposed  on  local  com- 
munities from  outside"  In  educational  ex- 
periments that  had  little  or  nothing  to  ^o 
with  education. 

Transfers,  he  said,  "have  proven  Ineffectual 
and  detrimental  to  those  transferred." 

Both  supporters  and  opjKjnents  of  the 
measure  argued  the  bill  not  so  much  on  Its 
content  as  on  the  whole  concept  of  educa- 
tional change — especially  decentralization 
and  community  control. 

"I  only  hope,"  Assemblyman  Charles  B. 
Rangel.  a  Manhattan  Democrat,  said,  "that 
those  of  you  who  support  this  bill  because 
you  say  local  people  should  decide  these  ques- 
tions will  remember  your  arguments  and 
your  position  when  we  ask  later  In  this  ses- 
sion to  control  our  own  schools." 

The  two.  leading  Republican  spokesmen  for 
the  bill,  Q^rge  Van  Cott  of  Mount  Vernon 
and  George  Parrell  of  Ploral  Park,  L.  I.,  repre- 
sent areas  where  busing  has  been  ordered  by 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
James  E.  Allen  Jr.  They  made  clear  their 
resentment  of  these  orders  from  outside  offi- 
cials and  Mr.  Van  Cott  warned  that  If  the 
program  was  Implemented  "whites  won't  stay 
In  Mount  Vernon." 

As  for  the  budget,  Indications  today  were 
that  the  Republican  party  was  near  Its  goal 
of  76  votes  to  pass  the  Governor's  budget 
proposal  and  his  requested  one  cent  Increase 
In  the  state  sales  tax. 

Tentatively,  it  was  understood,  the  leaders 
expect  to  have  the  budget  and  tax  proposals 
up  for  debate  in  a  Saturday  session  and  then 
recess  until  April  14.  Decentralization  and 
several  other  controversial  Items  would  be 
taken  up  when  the  Legislature  reconvenes 
after  the  Easter  recess. 

In  other  action,  the  New  York  State 
Catholic  Committee  urged  the  Legislature  to 
pass  a  package  of  12  bills  to  end  the  "in- 
equalities and  discriminations  which  migrant 
workers  have  suffered   for  years." 

The  committee,  which  speaks  for  Bishops 
of  ail  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  In  the  state, 
urged  p,issage  of  bills  that  would  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Extend  workmen's  compensation  and  labor 
relations  laws  to  cover  farm  laborers. 

Provide  for  farm  workers  written  contracts, 
minimum  wages,  and  unemployment  lns\ir- 
ance. 

Require  employers  of  farm  laborers  to  ob- 
tain health  certificates  on  imported  laborers, 
provide  adequate  toilet  facilities  and  partial 
pay  for  Idle  time  caused  by  equipment  fail- 
ures. 

Clearly  establish  the  Attorney  General's 
role  to  protect  laborers  from  unfair  practices 
by  employers. 


CUBA 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  rising  tide 
of  pro-Castro  propaganda  in  our  news 
media  which  alleges  that  things  are  bet- 
ter in  Cuba  than  ever  before  and  that 
we  might  as  well  accept  Castro  as  a  per- 
manent fixture  and  recognize  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  object  of  this  propaganda  is  to 
convince  the  American  public  and  to  ap- 
ply pressures  against  the  administration 
to  legitimize  the  Communist  government 
off  our  shores.  Thus,  10  years  of  waiting 
is  supposed  to  accomplish  for  Castro 
what  he  could  not  do  by  force  and  \^1ih 
the  aid  of  the  Soviet  military  power.  I 
cannot  see  how  the  passage  of  time  affects 
the  legitimacy  of  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment. 

Two  articles  in  the  current  issue  of 
Human  Events  give  able  refutation  to 
the, thesis  that  Castro's  revolution  is  a 
success  and  is  welcomed  by  the  people. 
An  article  by  Paul  Bethel  entitled  "The 
Rising  Tide  of  Pro-Castro  Propaganda" 
gives  ample  detail  which  shows  how  the 
pro-Castro  elements  in  the  United  States 
are  conducting  this  campaign,  and  which 
also  shows  what  the  current  economic 
situation  is  in  Cuba. 

Of  particular  interest  is  Mr.  Bethel's 
catalog  of  recent  instances  of  arson  and 
sabotage  against  the  Castro  regime. 
Within  a  period  of  1  month,  he  cites  at 
least  eight  significant  cases. 

Mr.  Bethel  points  out  that  many  of 
the  totalitarian  regimes  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica disappeared  with  lightning-like  sud- 
denness with  less  evidence  of  popular 
discontent  and  rebellion  than  exists  In 
Cuba!  Why  is  it  then  that  Castro  stays 
in  power?  I  quote  Mr.  Bethel's  conclu- 
sion: 

Castro  owes  his  continued  existence  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  fact  that  agree- 
ments made  at  the  time  of  the  missile  crisis 
prevent  his  opposition  from  receiving  either 
arms  or  encouragement. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Lofton  cites  figures 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's periodical  Foreign  Agriculture.  He 
shows  how  food  production  in  1968  was 
10  percent  less  than  the  1957-59  average. 
He  points  out  that  food  production  per 
capita  has  declined  25  to  30  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate Human  Events  for  publishing  these 
fine  articles  giving  information  which 
has  seldom  appeared  in  print.  This  is  an 
example  of  fact-filled  journalism  which 
attempts  to  give  an  objective  appraisal 
of  a  serious  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Rising  Ttoe  of  Pro-Castro  Propaganda 
(By  Paul  Bethel) 

Only  the  deaf  and  the  blind  can  be  un- 
aware of  the  rising  tide  of  pro-Castro  prop- 
aganda appearing  everywhere  In  recent 
months.  And  It  Just  happens  to  coincide  with 
President  Nixon's  preoccupation  with  ending 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  shoring  up  our  ne- 
glected NATO  alliance.  Apparently  the  main 
purpose  of  the  propaganda  Is  to  pressure  the 
new  Administration  into  reopening  relations 
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^th  Communist  Cuba.  A  secondary  objec- 
jjve  is  to  stay  President  Nixon's  hand  In 
dealing  more  effectively  than  In  the  past 
with  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  bridge- 
head in  this  hemisphere. 

The  February  14  issue  of  Life,  for  example, 
carried  a  long  piece  on  Cuba  written  by  Carl 
Oftlesby  former  president  of  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society.  Oglesby  Is  said  by  Life 
to  represent  a  "radical  American  view."  But 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  sees  the  po- 
Utlcal  direction  of  the  SDS  In  quite  a  differ- 
ent light.  In  his  year-end  report,  Mr.  Hoover 
notes  that  at  the  organization's  conference 
las'  s'lmmer,  "two  of  the  newly  elected  na- 
tional officers  publicly  Identified  themselves 
as  Communists.  .  .  ."  The  FBI  chief  also 
states  that  the  SDS  has  been  "moved  from 
an  anarchistic  outlook  toward  a  Maoist- 
oriented,    Marxist-Leninist    approach." 

First-hand  reports  on  Cuba  appearing  on 
the  television  networks  and  in  such  news- 
napers  as  the  Wall  Street  JouttwI  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  have  also  tried  to 
turn  the  clock  back  10  years  to  revive  the 
mythologies  purveyed  by  Herbert  Matthews 
of  the  New  York  Times.  But  Matthews  per- 
sonal assessment  that  Castro  wasn't  a  Com- 
munist nor  even  a  Communist  sympathizer 
suggests  that  on-the-spot  reports  can  be 
tragically  wrong  in  their  conclusions 

Nevertheless,  the  myths  remain;  only  the 
message  has  been  altered  to  reflect  the 
changes  wrought  by  a  decade  of  Castro- 
Soviet  rule.  That  message  Is  this:  The  rev- 
oluUon"  may  not  be  a  social  or  economic 
success,  but  It  Is  unshakable. 

Shortages  and  misery  that  cannot  be 
hidden  from  view  (the  result  of  disastrous 
Communist  economic  planning  and  civic  re- 
sistance) are  often  explaUied  away  as  the 
vestiges  of  pre-cfastro  "Yankee  Imperialism. 
Reporters  are  quick  to  allege  that  the  cam- 
peiino  is  living  better  than  before  Castro 
came  to  power.  This  excuses  everything  else-- 
the  brutallzatlon  of  both  government  and 
the  Cuban  people. 

Huge  tax-free  foundations  are  playing  a 
key  role  In  spreading  myths  about  the  Cuban 
regime  The  Ford  Foundation,  for  Instance, 
U  the  principal  source  of  funds  for  National 
Educational  Television,  whose  programs  on 
(Mba  have  been  very  favorable  toward  Cas- 
tro's rule. 

The  Center  for  Inter-American  Relations 
of  New  York,  recipient  of  a  $500,000  Ford 
Foundation  grant.  Is  also  caught  up  in  the 
resurglng  Castro  myths.  The  Center  Is  run 
bv  William  D.  Rogers,  former  deputy  assist- 
ant secretary  of  state  for  Inter-American 
Affairs.  His  assistant  Is  David  Bronhelm.  who 
also  served  under  Rogers  at  State. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  February  11,  a  study 
group  of  the  Center  was  briefed  by  Lee 
Lockwood  and  Jose  Ygleslas  on  Cuba's 
cultural  and  economic  advances.  The  com- 
mitment of  these  two  gentlemen  to  pro- 
Castro  causes  Is  a  matter  of  public  record. 
Earlier,  the  forum  had  listened  to  the  British 
ambassador  to  Cuba  extol  the  virtues  of 
Castro  (he  could  hardly  do  otherwise  and 
remain  ambassador) . 

The  most  Important  meeting  took  place  on 
February  25.  when  a  "working  paper"  was 
presented  on  Cuba  by  Prof.  Richard  Pagan 
of  Stanford  University. 

The  group  which  was  assembled  to  hear 
and  approve  Pagan's  thesis  seems  to  have 
been  packed  with  members  from  the  Left. 
Though  he  belonged  to  the  forum,  Jay  Love- 
stone,  head  of  the  International  division  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  wtis  not  Invited  to  attend.  At 
a  previous  meeting  Lovestone  had  discerned 
the  conscious  leftist  purpose  of  the  meetings 
and  denounced  them,  saying  that  no  such 
purpose  could  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  Former  Ambassadors  Robert  C. 
HUl  and  Sprullle  Braden  also  did  not  receive 
Invitations.  Other  members  who  were  sus- 


picious of  softening  our  stance  toward  Cuba 
were  also  left  out. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  composition  of 
the  February  25  meeting  was  not  one  to  In- 
spire confidence  In  its  probity  or  objectivity. 
Among  those  attending  were  four  members 
of  the  New  York  Times  reporting  staff  (in- 
cluding Jose  Ygleslas),  Lee  Lockwood,  three 
professors,  a  member  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, an  unidentified  and  silent  observer 
and  a  lone  businessman  with  widespread  ex- 
perience In  Latin  America.  Thus  the  cards 
were  all  stacked  on  the  Left.  Prof.  Pagan's 
paper,  removed  all  doubt. 

Here  is  what  Pagan  proposed; 

1.  Lift  the  ban  on  travel  by  U.S.  citizens 
to  Cuba; 

2.  Lift  the  VS.  economic  blockade  of  the 
island: 

3.  Let  the  Organization  of  American  States 
ease  both  travel  and  trade  restrictions 
against  Cuba. 

A  fourth  point,  which  came  up  In  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  context  of  trades  which  U.S. 
diplomats  might  be  willing  to  make,  was 
the  return  of  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base 
to  Cuba. 

Points  1,  2  and  3  of  the  Fagan  paper  are 
a  collective  aberration.  Fagan  theorizes  that 
If  the  Castro  regime.  In  his  words,  "was  to 
be  enlaced  throughout  the  hemisphere 
through  trade,  travel  and  diplomacy,"  then 
Castrolte  subversion  would  diminish.  In  fact. 
obvlotisly,  by  extending  aid  In  the  form  of 
trade  and  facilitating  the  travel  of  Castro 
agents  (only  Castro  determines  which 
Cubans  may  travel),  subversion  would  not 
diminish,  but  Increase. 

In  a  transparent  effort  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  U.S.  business  community,  Fagan  said: 
"Arrangements  for  trade  fit  well  with  the 
American  business  ethic,"  drawing  a  re- 
sponse from  one  of  those  present  that 
Pagan's  views  represented  a  callous  disre- 
gard for  ethics  as  well  as  for  American 
business. 

Regarding  any  "diplomatic  trade"  of  the 
U.S.  Guantanamo  JilBVal  Base,  only  the 
stupid  or  naive  could  doubt  that  by  handing 
the  base  over  to  Castro  we  would.  In  fact, 
be  handing  It  over  to  the  Soviet  navy. 

The  Intellectual  community  (In  this  In- 
stance, as  represented  by  the  paper  of  Prof. 
Fagan)  and  much  of  our  news  media  gloss 
over  the  threat  which  Is  posed  to  our  security 
by  Fidel  Castro  and  his  Soviet  masters.  Prom 
the  very  beginning,  Fidel  Castro's  goal  was 
to  seize  and  exercise  uncontrolled  power. 

He  has  not  changed.  Indeed,  his  goal  Is  to 
extend  that  totalitarian  control,  by  means 
of  his  subversives  and  with  Soviet  help,  to 
Latin  America.  For,  from  the  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  point  of  view,  the  Cuban  "revolu- 
tion" can  be  considered  a  success  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  succeeds  in  enveloping  Latin 
America  and  Isolating  the  United  States  In 
Its  own  hemisphere. 

The  size  and  power  of  the  United  States 
always  cast  a  shadow  over  Castro's  ambitions. 
He  hates  the  capitalist  system  which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  our  power  and  Influence.  Upon 
seizing  power,  capitalism,  American  and 
Cuban,  became  the  subject  of  his  fury  and 
the  object  of  his  attack.  Only  by  our  sub- 
mitting to  Castro's  wishes  and  whims  would 
even  a  frail  coexistence  with  Castro  become 
possible;  It  would  break  whenever  the  United 
States  refused  to  do  so.  This  was  true  In  1959; 
it  Is  true  m  spades  In  1969. 

What  are  the  realities  of  Fidel  Castro's  sup- 
posedly "unshakable"  regime?  The  current 
myth  Is  that  the  people  of  Cuba,  particularly 
Its  youth  and  Negro  population,  are  solidly 
behind  him.  It  Is  Important  to  Castro  that 
this  message  be  accepted  by  U.S.  news  media 
and  our  Intellectual  community,  since  It  Jus- 
tifies the  argument  that  we  might  as  well 
learn  to  live  with  Castro. 
Some  of  the  news  media  refuse  to  be  moved 


by  obvious  facts,  treating  them  In  passing  as 
mere  Irrelevancles.  One  fact  Is  that  500.000 
Cubans  have  fled  Into  exile,  10,000  of  them 
braving  the  cruel  <as  In  1,017  small  boats, 
even  rafts  made  of  the  Inner-tubes  of  truck 
tires,  in  the  greatest  mass  migration  In  the 
history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Another 
million  and  a  half  are  waiting  to  get  out.  As 
applied  to  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  this  is  the  equivalent  of  the  flight  of 
between  40  and  50  million  Americans. 

Of  the  87  Cubans  who  made  It  to  freedom 
through  a  hall  of  Castro  bullets  last  January 
6,  three-quarters  of  them  were  Negroes  and 
mulattoes  and  most  of  those  were  youths.  Al- 
most exactly  one  year  ago — on  April  14.  1968 — 
18  Cubans  hijacked  a  train,  drove  It  close  to 
our  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  and,  dodging 
machine-gun  fire  from  Castro  guards,  made  It 
to  saf^y.  All  were  Negro  youths. 

WhaT^s  the  root  cause  of  these  desperate 
flights,  this  mass  migration?  The  answer  is  to 
be  found  In  the  lack  of  food  and  clothing,  a 
stagnant  economy,  terror  In  the  form  of  the 
most  repressive  policy  apparatus  known  to 
this  hemisphere  and  no  future  In  a  life  being 
drained  away  In  unending  slogans  dedicating 
the  individual  to  the  service  of  the  sUte. 

Using  a  scale  of  100  for  the  year  1958, 
Cuban  industrial  production  10  years  later 
stands  at  63.9;  beef  and  pork  production 
stands  at  46  per  cent  of  the  1958  figure— and 
so  It  goes. 

The  much-touted  youth  support  for  the 
regime  has  been  placed  In  doubt  by  none 
other  than  Fidel  Castro.  When  1.5  million 
youths  were  forced  to  work  In  the  sugar 
cane  fields,  their  reluctance  to  do  so  was 
scored  by  Castro,  who  accused  them  of  "not 
having  shown  the  revolutionary  fervor  ex- 
pected of  them." 

They  have  been  found  by  people  tearing 
down  or  despoiling  pictures  of  "Che"  Guevara 
and  have  come  under  vicious  and  increasing 
attack  In  Verde  Olivo,  El  Mundo,  Revolucion 
y  Cultura  and  other  government  organs  for 
"capitalist  corruption,"  "apolitical  tenden- 
cies" and  many  other  "crimes"  In  Castro's 
totalitarian  Communist  state. 

Escai>ees  from  Cuba  tell  of  anU-Commu- 
nlst  slogans  which  appear  with  increasing 
frequency  on  the  walls  of  high  schools  and 
at  the  University  of  Havana.  El  Mundo  news- 
paper was  burned  to  the  ground  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Journalism  students  operated  the  paper 
and.  In  the  aftermath  of  its  destruction, 
many  were  arrested  on  suspicion  of  sabotage. 
On  January  5,  Castro  revealed  that  the 
malaise  of  youth  had  reached  significant  pro- 
portions. Students  seem  to  have  little  inter- 
est in  school  and,  according  to  the  Cuban 
dictator,  621,000  elementary  students  out  of 
a  total  of  1,444,000  failed  to  pass  to  the  next 
grade.  With  only  172,000  students  attending 
secondary  (where  Is  Castro's  vast  education- 
al program,  anyway?)  Castro  revealed  that 
more  than  half  failed  to  pass.  Furthermore, 
he  admitted,  another  400,000  school-age  chil- 
dren are  not  going  to  school  at  all. 

Cuba's  youths  are  becoming  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Castro  regime  (as  youths  were 
to  the  Communist  regime  In  Hungary  in  the 
mid-19508) .  Despite  the  mobilization  of  spy 
cadres  which  operate  within  the  school  sys- 
tem and  Inform  on  "counterrevolutionary  ac- 
tivities" of  the  students,  and  despite  get- 
tough  orders  to  the  police  In  dealing  with 
suspected  sabotage  activities,  the  defiance  of 
Cuba's  youth  is  growing,  not  diminishing. 

Castro's  reaction  to  this  increasing  oppo- 
sition among  Cuba's  youths  exploded  in  a 
March  13  speech  at  Havana  University.  So 
that  he  can  punish  minors  under  the  adult 
penal  code,  he  lowered  the  age  of  maturity 
from  21  to  16,  an  age,  as  he  put  it.  "where 
they  win  face  penal  responsibilities."  Minors 
who  are  "deUnquents"  (a  term  used  to  de- 
scribe anyone  who  disagrees  with  him),  he 
thundered,  "raises  the  posslblUty  that  we'll 
have  to  eUminate  them,  radically! " 
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One  means  of  controUing  rebel  youths. 
Castro  continued.  wUl  be  lor  the  government 
to  incoiporftte  tSie  military  Into  the  senior 
high  school  system  (thus  turning  his  propa- 
gand*  line  around,  from  "converting  barracks 
Into  schools"  to  converting  schools  into  bar- 

raoks). 

He  said  he  w^uld  eliminate  Havana  Uni- 
versity (a  stron^old  for  antl-Castro  student 
leadership)  by  splitting  It  up  and  scattering 
its  various  schools  throughout  the  country- 
side where,  he  Mid  "students  can  more  easUy 
fulfill  their  worn  and  study  responslblUtles." 
In  fact,  he  has  eliminated  the  name  "Havana 
University,"  In  an  attempt  to  destroy  Its  tra- 
dition as  a  center  for  intellectual  opposition. 
The  resistance  tliese  recent  changes  will  meet 
from  aroused  CUban  youths  Is  not  difficult 
to  Imagine. 

Likewise,  assertions  made  by  eyewit- 
nesses" that  the  Cuban  farmer  Is  better  off 
than  ever  before  are  open  to  serious  chal- 
lenge. _^  . 

Why  doesn't  the  on-the-spot  reporter  ask 
why  It  U  necessary  for  the  regime  to  empty 
8choal*>  factorlas  and  shops  and  even  close 
<Jown -whole  cities  and  herd  the  populaUon 
out  to  cut  sugar  cane,  harvest  rice  and  pick 
coffee?  This  maaslve  and  nonsensical  disloca- 
tion of  a  precarious  economy  la  often  roman- 
tlclaed  as  "volunteer  labor."  But  behind  thU 
phenomenon  11a  some  facts  that  need  explor- 
ing. Cuba  has  traditionally  sxxffered  from  a 
surplut  of  farm  labor,  the  campesinoa.  What 
It  may  loglcallj  be  asked,  has  happened  to 

them?  .       ^  , 

The  answer  1^  as  simple  as  It  U  obvious. 
When  Castro  reneged  on  his  promise,  made 
back  in  1959,  toi  give  each  campesino  his  own 
piece  of  land,  they  rebeUed  en  masse  and 
have  not  worked  for  the  regime  In  any  sig- 
nificant number  since.  As  a  result,  they  are 
persecuted  and  I  harassed  through  every  con- 
ceivable method  avaUable  to  the  government. 
A  typical  mont^ily  "ration"  allowed  to  these 
stout  rebels  Is  16  plantains  (or  the  equiva- 
lent In  sweet  tijibers)  a  month,  supplement- 
ed by  sugar  mljiced  with  water  to  give  them 
energy ! 

Indeed.  Cubats  campeainos  provide  the  core 
of  the  antl-Cas(tro  rebels.  Among  their  guer- 
rilla leaders  \^ere  Thondyke,  "Machetero," 
"Yayo '  Estevez^  "Chungo"  Ramlrea.  "Perlco" 
Sanchez,  "Car^  Linda,"  Bernardo  Corrales 
and  others.  As  I  they  were  captured  or  shot, 
others  took  their  places.  Poiir  of  them  were 
Negroes.  I 

As  late  as  ^uly  22,  1967,  Armed  Forces 
Minuter  Raul  Oastro  made  this  eye-opening 
statement  regarding  Internal  resistance:  '"To 
Uqxildate  bandf  (of  guerrillas],  179  In  total, 
has  cost  us  tht  precious  Uves  of  our  youths 
and  the  equivalent  of  between  500  and  800 
million  U.S.  declare." 

It  Is  not  kn«)wn  how  many  of  the  groups 
merely  disbanded  and  stUl  remained  on  the 
alert,  as  was  tihe  case  with  "Tayo"  Estevez, 
and  how  many  were  actually  "liquidated"  In 
the  literal  mefinlng  of  Raul  Castro's  term. 
But  by  halving  or  even  qxiarterlng  the  n\mi- 
ber  of  179  anttt-Castro  guerrilla  bands.  It  la 
obvious  that  organized  resistance  existed  on 
a  very  large  soBle  and  may,  in  fact,  exist  to- 
day. Certainly,  things  are  worse  In  1969  than 
In  1967. 

Further  evidence  of  latent  antl-Castro  re- 
sistance came  out  at  the  famous  trial  of 
Anlbal  Escalante  one  year  ago. 

Escalante  was  accused  of  leading  a  coup 
against  Castro.  Riisala's  top  security  chief  in 
Cuba,  Rudolf  ShUapnlkov  was  quoted  by 
Raul  Castro  |n  the  course  of  the  trial  as 
follows :  "In  Cliba,  conditions  are  present  for 
a  new  Hungary  .  .  .  dissension  Is  great,"  and. 
"In  Hungary  It  was  not  the  peasants  that 
crushed  the  revolt  ...  It  feU  on  the  State 
Security  force*,"  which.  In  Cuba,  ShUapnlkov 
noted,  was  fiUed  with  "petit  bourgolse." 
There  are  two  points  here:   One  Is  that 


Cuban  campe3ino3  cannot  be  trusted  (Raul 
Castro  needed  no  reminder  that  this  Is  so); 
the  other  is  that  ShUapnlkov  registered 
doubts  about  the  loyalty  of  Cuba's  police 
apparatus.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than 
that. 

It  may  be  significant.  In  this  regard,  that 
Castro's  mlUtla  and  his  Vigilance  Committees 
have  had  their  arms  token  away  from  them, 
while  those  conscripted  into  the  ObUgatory 
MlUtary  Service  never  even  see  a  rifle.  De- 
scribed by  most  inteUlgence  sources  as  "mas- 
sively against  the  regime,"  conscrtptees 
(about  150,000)  are  given  only  cloee-order 
drill.  Their  real  Job  Is  to  work  In  the  fields 
doing  only  sUghtly  dlsgiUsed  slave  labor 
(they  are  paid  $7  a  month. ) 

Here  Is  a  partial  list  of  recent  sabotage, 
and  government  directives  to  deal  with  It: 

January  23,  a  shipyard  was  destroyed  by 
fire  ht  the  southern  Camaguey  port  of  Santa 
Cruz  del  Sur.  Radio  Havana  placed  the  loss 
at  •400,000. 

January  25,  the  government  announced  "a 
45-day  revolutionary  vigilante  drive"  against 
sabotage  and  mingled  agents  of  the  0-2 
(secret  service)  into  the  clvU  population 
forced  to  cut  sugar  cane. 

January  25,  Havana  Radio  called  "for  In- 
formation by  revolutionary  vigilantes  leading 
to  the  discovery  and  xumiasklng  of  enenUea 
of  the  revolution. . . ." 

January  26,  a  warehouse  containing 
machine  parts  was  burned  In  Santiago.  A  Ley- 
land  b\js  (from  England)  was  also  burned. 
February  13,  a  government  machine  shop 
at  Macareno  sugar  mill  was  burned  out.  Two 
weeks  later  a  warehouse  fiUed  with  sugar 
bags  went  up  In  smoke.  On  March  1,  Radio 
Havana  revealed  another  flre  In  a  warehouse 
at  Senado  sugar  mUl. 

February  19,  the  government  announced 
even  more  stringent  measures  "for  Intensify- 
ing collective  revolutionary  vigilance  ... 
the  prevention  of  counter-revolutionary, 
antl-soclal  and  criminal  acts  against  the 
state.   .   .   ." 

February  20.  El  Mundo  nevrapaper  burned 
to  the  ground. 

Many  smaU  raUway  stations  in  the  interior 
of  the  Island  have  been  burned  down. 

The  point  Is  that  "evidence"  produced  by 
some  reporters  In  on-the-spot  Investigations 
Is  not  accompanied  with  more  serious  re- 
search to  examine  their  conclusions  that  the 
Commtmist  regime  of  Fidel  Castro  is  soUd. 
The  regimes  of  Juan  Peron,  Rafael  TruJlUo. 
Marcos  Perez  Jimenez,  Gustavo  Rojas 
PlniUa.  Pulgenclo  Batista.  Joao  Goulart  and 
many  others  dlsapp)eare<l  with  ll^tnlng-Uke 
suddenness,  typical  In  Latin  America,  with 
less  evidence  of  popular  discontent  and 
rebelUon  than  exists  in  Cuba. 

Actually.  Castro  owes  his  continued  exist- 
ence, more  than  anything  else,  to  the  fact 
that  agreements  made  at  the  time  of  the 
missile  crisis  prevent  his  opp)06lUon  from 
receiving  either  arms  or   encouragement. 

However  that  may  be,  the  history  of  revolt 
In  Communist  countries  warns  us  that  even 
Cuba's  stotuB  as  a  sanctuary  against  attack 
may  not  save  Fidel  Castro.  The  revolts  in 
East  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia teach  us  that  after  a  certain  length 
of  time,  i>eople  under  the  heel  of  a  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  do  rebel. 

At  some  not- too-distant  date  In  the  future, 
we  can  almost  predict  that  the  Cuban  people 
wlU  join  their  European  brothers  in  trying 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors.  The 
point  then  wlU  not  be  to  lament  how  wrong 
we  have  been,  but  how  weil  prepared  we  are 
to  help  them. 

Now  there  Is  somettilng  positive  that  a 
huge,  tax-tree  fo\mdatlon  might  undertake 
to  study  I  Or  are  they,  and  a  certain  element 
In  our  press,  trying  to  forestall  a  revolt  by 
salvaging  Castro  before  It  happens? 


How  CAsrso'a  Rsoou  Is  Distobtcu 
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,,-dom,  no  money  to  spend  and  nothing  to 
^but  communist  propaganda." 


(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 
In  their  stories  about  life  In  Cuba  after  lo 
years  tinder  the  dictatorship  of  Fidel  Castn. 
most  national  news  magazines  told  It  at  it 
Is.  But  a  couple  did  not  and,  juat  for  tbt 
record,  they  ought  to  be  corrected. 

Both  Newsweek  and  the  New  Tork  Timtt 
Magazine.  whUe  acknowledging  such  thlngi 
as  a  decline  In  per  capita  income  from  1433 
a  year  In  1958  to  »416  In  1968,  felt  constrained 
to  point  out  that  deeplte  this  drop  in  lncom« 
the  lot  of  the  average  peasant  Is  better  tlitn 
ever. 

Said  Newsweek:  "While  the  quaUty  of  lire 
In  Cuban  towns  has  plununeted  in  the  pM 
10  years,  the  lot  of  the  campesino  In  the  Cu- 
ban  countryside  has  unquestionably  Im- 
proved. If  nothing  else,  the  country's  smsll 
farmers  and  cane  cutters  are  healthier  to- 
day than  ever  before." 

Echoed   the   New   York   Times  Magazine: 

"Outside  Havana  everyone  eats  better  and 

the  students  and  farm  workers  are  weU  fed." 

The   fact  of   the   matter  is   that  this  Is 

simply  not  so. 

Writing  In  the  Jan.  6,  1969,  Issue  of  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture's  periodical 
"Foreign  Agriculttire,"  food  expert  WUbtir 
P.  Buck  says:  "When  the  Caatro  regime  cam* 
to  power  In  1959  the  Cubans  were  one  of 
the  best-fed  peoples  in  Latin  America.  Ex- 
cessive and  Indiscriminate  Uvestock  slaugh- 
ter In  1959  and  early  1960,  however,  caused 
a  sharp  drop  In  meat  suppUes.  A  decline  In 
the  out-put  of  food  crope,  eepeclaUy  ric«, 
dtirlng  Castro's  early  years  in  office  was  pre- 
clpltoted  by  rapid  nationalization  of  farm 
properties  and  the  shift  In  direction  of  trad*. 
"The  past  decade  has  witnessed  a  deterio- 
ration la  the  average  Cuban's  diet,  particu- 
larly In  Its  quality,  as  grain  protein  has  re- 
placed much  of  the  animal  protein. 

"Pood  production  in  1968  la  estimated  to 
have  been  about  10  percent  leas  than  the 
1957-59  average.  But  food  production  per 
caplto  has  declined  some  25  to  30  per  cent 
from  that  of  a  decade  earUer,  necessitating 
heav^y  Imports  of  food  products,  such  u 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  Canada  on  So- 
Viet  account." 

Castro's  troubles  at  home,  however,  are 
not  solely  economic.  For  quite  some  time 
there  have  been  tndicaUons  of  social  and 
domestic  discontent  In  Cuba.  Castro  him- 
self confirmed  these  rumors  In  a  speech  last 
year  marking  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  his  committees  for  the 
Defense  of  the  Revolution.  In  this  talk  he 
spoke  of  a  wave  of  sabotage  and  of  the  ris- 
ing rate  of  prostitution  among  girls  In  the 
14  and  15-year-old  age  bracket. 

He  spoke  of  the  opposition  of  many  Cu- 
ban university  students  to  his  poUcles,  spe- 
cifically his  backing  of  the  Russian  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia.  He  cited  their  destrucUM 
of  photographs  of  Che  Guevara  and  their 
burning  of  the  Cuban  fiag. 

And  although  the  Cuban  government  offl- 
clally  announced  only  fo\ir  acts  of  sabotage 
during  the  six-month  period  prior  to  Castro'e 
speech,  Castro  himself  admitted  In  thU 
speech  that  there  had  been  more  than  70. 

It  is  true  that  under  Castro.  UUteracy  hw 
been  reduced.  But  what  good  wiU  It  do  for 
one  to  learn  how  to  read,  then  die  of  starva- 
tion or  malnutrition? 

This  point  was  made  most  succinctly  on 
*  radio  show  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
"You  Be  the  Jury,"  In  which  a  Cuban  ex- 
ile asked  about  life  under  Castro  repUed: 
"Under  Fidel's  regime,  deeplte  what  he  say* 
about  the  peasants,  it  U  not  so.  Things  are 
not  the  same  as  he  tells  the  peasants.  There 
Is  no  clothing,  no  shoes,  no  nutrition,  no 
entertainment.  Then  what  does  It  matter  u 
the  Uteracy  rate  Is  increased?  There  Is  no 


OTTO  OTEPKA 


Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come"  to   my   attention   that  a   major 
newspaper  Is  In  the  process  of  writing 
a  length  article  or  articles  on  the  noml- 
^tiZVf  Otto  Otepka  to  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  According  to 
reports  which  have  reached  me  from 
mimy  sections  of  the  country.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  this  newspaper  Is  leaving  no 
Sie  unturned  in  a  fniltiess  endwyor 
to  find  material  which  could  be  twisted 
somehow  so  as  to  reflect  adversely  upon 
ur   Otepka's  character  and  Judgment. 
The  scope  of  this  effort,  tiie  length^ 
time  which  tiie  newspaper  has  aUotted 
to  it   and  the  number  of  reporters  in- 
volvwl  all  suggest  Uiat  this  newspaper 
suddenly  Is  attaching  great  Importance 
to  the  Otepka  case. 

This   same    newspaper    recently    ae- 
scrlbed   the   Otepka   aPPointment   edl- 
toriaUy  as  "revolting,"  and  said  that  his 
name  "recalls  Immediately  some  of  the 
worst  abuses  of  the  Joseph  R.  McCarthy 
era— particularly  the  reckless  use  of  raw 
security  files."  This  Is  a  most  remark- 
able statement  from  a  supposedly  re- 
sponsible  newspaper.   Mr.   Otepka  was 
never  in  any  sense  an  associate  of  the 
late  Senator  McCartiiy,  whatever  ones 
opinion    of    that    Senator's    goals    and 
methods.   Furthermore,  Mr.  Otepka  ^ 
the  last  person  who  might  be  chargea 
with  the  reckless  use  of  raw  security 
flies,  since  he  was  precisely  the  person 
In    the    State    Department    who    was 
charged  with  Uie  statutory  responsibility 
of  evaluating  raw  security  files— which 
he  did  entirely  within  the  closed  confi- 
dentiality of  the   security  system.  Mr. 
Otepka  has  never  at  any  time  discussed 
security  cases  In  pubUc,  nor  did  he  ever 
testify  or  transmit  information  concern- 
ing specific  cases  to  any  unauthorized 

If  anything,  Mr.  Otepka's  name  recalls 
another  era  and  the  problems  associated 
with  security  in  that  period.  Certainly 
no  one  would  sanction  calling  our  late 
colleague.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  a 
McCarthyite  when,  as  is  well  known,  he 
was  a  longtime  associate  and  prominent 
staff  member  of  tiie  McCarUiy  investi- 
gating committee?  Yet,  how  much  more 
plausible  it  would  be  to  refer  to  someone 
as  an  associate  of  Senator  McCarthy 
who  was  actually  an  associate  of  Sena- 
tor McCarthy,  rather  than  someone  like 
Mr  Otepka  who  never  had  any  connec- 
tion with  Senator  McCarthy  in  any  re- 
spect whatsoever.  There  are  some  who 
define  "McCarthyism"  as  "guilt  by  asso- 
ciation," yet  this  newspaper  finds  Mr. 
Otepka  guilty  without  any  association 
wh&tsocvcr . 

It  is  therefore,  disturbing  when  a 
newspaper  that  lacks  common  decency 
and  truthfulness  suddenly  awakens  to 
the  need  for  "in  depth"  coverage  of  Mr. 
Otepka  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
Mr.  Otepka's  actions  have  been  vindi- 
cated by  appointment  to  one  of  the  high- 
est security  posts  in  the  Government. 
This  same  newspaper  never  showed  great 
interest  when  the  substantive  matters  of 


the  Otepka  case  were  being  played  out 
In  the  drama  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee.  At  that  time,  Its 
coverage  was  perfunctory,  or  nonexist- 
ent, when  matters  of  great  concern  to 
this  Nation's  security  were  being  re- 
vealed. Instead  of  spending  its  money  in 
transcontUiental  telephone  calls  and 
putting  a  crew  of  reporters  to  work,  this 
newspaper  would  be  better  off  examining 
the  printed  hearings  of  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee,  and  mak- 
ing up  for  lost  ground. 

In  these  hearings,  this  newspaper 
would  find  much  which  should  be  of 
great  concern  to  a  newspaper  which  pro- 
fesses liberal  attitudes.  This  newspaper 
would  find  there  documented  cases  of 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping,  a  prac- 
tice which  has  been  roundly  condemned 
In  Its  editorial  columns  on  nearly  any 
other  occasion. 

This  newspaper  would  find  document- 
ed cases  of  the  statutory  rights  of  civil 
service  workers  abrogated  contrary  to 
law,  a  practice  which  I  doubt  would  find 
editorial  approval.     -\ 

This  newspaper  would  find  document- 
ed cases  of  apparent  perjury  by  high 
Government  officials,  another  situation 
which  should  raise  its  Journalistic  ii-e. 
This  newspaper  would  find  documented 
cases  of  denial  of  due  process,  and  other 
fundamental  constitutional  rights,  a 
subject  which  has  always  caused  its  edi- 
torial writers  to  whet  their  lips. 

This  newspaper  would  also  find  docu- 
mented cases  of  the  coUapse  of  the  State 
Department's  security  system.  However, 
judging  from  its  recent  editorial,  the 
newspaper  could  not  be  better  pleased. 
Its  unreasonable  prejudice  on  this  issue 
seems  to  have  caused  blindness  on  every 
other  aspect  of  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Otepka  has  long 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  those  who  be- 
lieve our  security  systems  should  be  de- 
stroyed, and  it  is  time  that  he  received 
the  Justice  due  to  hUn  as  a  faithful  civU 
servant  and  loyal  patriot.  It  Is  time  also 
that  his  country  makes  good  use  of  the 
special  talents  and  loyalty  which  he  has 
brought  to  Government  service  in  the 
past.  I  am  confident  that,  whatever  at- 
tacks are  made  upon  him  now  by  irre- 
sponsible journalism,  the  Senate  wUl 
speedily  confirm  him  when  his  nomi- 
nation is  brought  to  the  floor. 


all  aerial  action  against  North  Vietnam, 
American  casualties  conthiue  to  mount. 
It  has  been  my  belief  for  some  months 
that  the  Paris   talks   have   lulled   the 
American  people  into  a  false  sense  of 
security— and  have  caused  our  troops  to 
become  the  forgotten  men. 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
During  the  1-year  period  beginning 
last  April,  the  United  States  has  suf- 
fered 95.879  casualties  in  Vietnam,  of 
which  12,866  were  killed. 

This  is  39  percent  of  all  the  casualties 
the  United  States  has  suffered  during 
its  long  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

To  state  it  another  way,  of  the  total 
casualties  suffered  in  Vietnam,  39  per- 
cent occurred  during  the  past  12  months. 
Of  the  33,641  who  have  been  killed  in 
Vietnam.  38.2  percent  met  their  death 
during  the  past  year.  ,  ...     ,    4. 

During  the  first  3  weeks  of  the  last 
month— as  recentiy  as  that— the  United 
States  had  more  men  killed  in  Vietnam, 
and  more  men  wounded  in  Vietnam,  than 
In  any  3-week  period  during  the  history 

of  the  war.  ,  ,.  ^i.  * 

Prom  the  beginning,  I  have  felt  that 
US.  involvement  in  a  ground  war  in 
Asia  was  a  great  error  of  judgment.  But 
since  our  Government  decided  to  draft 
men  and  send  them  to  Asia  to  fight.  I 
feel  we  must  give  them  full  support. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  emphasize  and 
reemphaslze  the  severe  casualty  figures 
In  the  hope  that  this  will  focus  attention 
on  the  difficulties  facing  our  troops  in 
Vietnam. 


AMERICAN  CASUALTY  FIGURES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgiiiia.  Mr.  President, 
It  was  1  year  ago  this  week  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ordered  a  halt  In  aU  bomb- 
ing north  of  the  19th  parallel  in  North 
Vietnam.  In  October  he  eliminated  aU 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson's  reasoning  for  ms 
April  restrictions  and  his  October  pro- 
hibition was  the  hope  that  this  would 
result  in  a  negotiated  peace. 

Peace  talks  began  in  Paris  In  early 
May  It  was  only  recently  that  the  con- 
ferees came  to  agreement  on  the  shape 
of  the  table.  So  far  as  Is  known,  no  other 
conclusions  have  been  reached.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  peace  is  any  nearer 
today  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Yet  while  this  country  has  eluninated 


NATIONAL  GOALS  AND  THE 
MILITARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  filed  its  report.  I  think 
it  was  a  good  report,  one  which  has  re- 
ceived substantial  consideration  by  the 

press. 

There  is  one  segment  of  the  report  es- 
peciaUy  significant,  which  may  easily  be 
overlooked,  because  it  was  not  empha- 
sized in  the  releases,  and  because  it  is  a 
long  report  and  the  segment  appears 
back  in  the  body  of  the  report.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  defense-related  recommen- 
dations in  the  committee's  report  which 
I  think  are  the  toughest  in  this  field  in 
the  committee's  entire  23-year  history. 

I  rise  today.  Mr.  President,  to  urge  Con- 
gress to  give  special  attention  to  those 
recommendations.  The  committee  has 
caUed  for  a  substantial  increase  m  the 
critical  scrutiny  given  the  defense  budget 
both  within  the  executive  branch  and  in 
Congress. 

In  our  annual  report,  we  urged  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Increase  substan- 
tially their  efforts  to  analyze  and  evalu- 
ate issues  related  to  defense  spending. 
And  we  urged  that  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  undertake  ongoing  and 
comprehensive  investigations  of  defense 
procurement  matters  and  submit  their 
findings  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee as  part  of  the  annual  economic  re-^ 
port. 
As  our  report  states : 

The     Bureau     of      the     Budget     should 
strengthen   Its   defense   review   capacity   so 
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claim  that  th 
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Mr.  President 
sent  that 
National  Goal^ 
in  the  Record 

There  being 
were  ordered 
as  follows: 

Part  IV — NATiokAL  Prioriths  and  Etfecttve 
1  'tTBLic  Policy 

NATIONAl 

The  budget 
accounts  for 
total  output  of 
allocation  of 
among  the 
an  enormous 
of  outputs 
the  distribution 
cause  of  this 
expenditures  oi, 
that  allocation 
statement    of 
This    necessity 
growth  In 
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Congress  must  have  im- 
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e^lstlng  programs  and  new 
on  both   benefits  and 
distribution  of  these  among 
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I  ask  unanimous  con- 
exc^rpts  from  the  report  on 
and  Priorities  be  printed 
I  It  this  point. 

no  objection,  the  excerpts 
H>  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


GOALS    AND    PRIORITIES 

3f  the  Federal  Government 
ov  >r  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
final  goods  and  services.  The 
nearly  $200  billion  budget 
multitude  of  Federal  programs  has 
Ittluence  on  both  the  structure 
prod'  iced  by  the  U.S.  economy  and 
of  the  Nation's  Income.  Be- 
Imjpact  of  Federal  revenues  and 
the  society.  It  Is  essential 
leclslons  be  based  on  a  clear 
r  ational  goal  and  priorities. 
Is  reinforced  by  the  rapid 
Federal  expenditures  over  the  past 


the  Congress,  with  guidance 

,  and  the  administration 

and  comprehensive  study 

and  priorities  with  a  view 

guidelines  for  legislation  and 


the  serious  difficulties  which 

seek  general  agreement  on 

of  national  direction. 

of  this  Nation's  political 

the  diversity  of  opinions 
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and  values  held  by  the  populace.  We  have, 
however,  recently  witnessed  a  period  of  In- 
tensive study  of  a  large  number  of  Issues 
which  pertain  to  national  goals.  While  many 
of  these  Issues  were  related,  the  tfisk  forces 
which  were  responsible  for  the  analysis  and 
recommendations  properly  viewed  their  man- 
date as  being  limited  In  scope.  It  is  now  time 
to  seek  a  broader  perspective:  an  overview 
In  which  the  urgency  of  the  Individual  de- 
mands generated  by  these  reports  can  be 
subjected  to  a  comprehensive  appraisal.  We 
believe  that  the  following  considerations  are 
basic  to  any  serious  discussion  of  national 
priorities. 

1.  The  study  of  goals  and  priorities  should 
determine  the  dollar  costs  required  to  at- 
tain each  of  the  substantial  number  of  ob- 
jectives which  are  often  cited  as  being  pri- 
mary social  goals.  It  Is  important  that  pub- 
lic decisionmakers  have  before  them  an  esti- 
mate of  the  costs  of  each  item  In  the  array 
of  social  objectives,  all  of  which  would  'oe 
chosen  If  tlney  could  be  afforded.  This  in- 
formation, by  demonstrating  that  the  devo- 
tion of  re.sources  to  one  obtectlve  implies 
a  foregone  C'pportunlty  to  support  another, 
leads  to  Improved  public  decisions  by  clarify- 
ing the  real  costs  associated  with  any  deci- 
sion. 

2.  The  study  of  goals  and  priorities  should 
evaluate  the  output  and  financial  resotirces 
which  the  economy  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  call  upon  in  attaining  social  ob- 
jectives. It  is  now  possible  to  project  with 
some  accuracy  the  future  output  of  the  econ- 
omy and,  given  the  existing  tax  structure, 
the  budgetary  resources  which  will  become 
available  to  the  Federal  Government.  More- 
over, it  Is  possible  to  estimate  confidently  the 
future  expenditures  in  a  substantial  number 
of  Federal  governmental  programs  which,  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  are  beyond  the  an- 
nual control  of  the  appropriations  process. 
By  ascertaining  the  difference  between  these 
two  flows — projected  revenue  increases  and 
increases  In  unavoidable  Federal  outlays — we 
obtain  what  is  sometimes  called  the  fiscal 
dividend.  This  figure  provides  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  with  meaj»- 
ingful  Information  on  the  future  availabil- 
ity of  resources  which  can  be  allocated 
among  the  various  social  objectives.  Such 
estimates  should  be  developed  for  a  ^nge  of 
plausible  assumptions  and  should  be  updated 
and  published  on  an  ongoing  basis.  This  in- 
formation, it  should  be  noted,  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  data  on  the  total  costs  required 
for  attainment  of  each  of  the  objectives. 

3.  The  study  of  goals  and  priorities  should 
focus  on  the  allocation  of  Federal  revenues 
between  the  military  and  civilian  budgets. 
Because  the  defense  budget  is  substantially 
less  visible  than  budgets  for  civilian  pro- 
grams and  because  of  our  past  expertfence 
with  national  security  costs  which  have  sub- 
stantially exceeded  Initial  estimates,  this  al- 
location question  should  not  be  neglected  in 
an  analysis  of  national  priorities.  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  budgetary  implications 
of  a  number  of  possible  national  security 
postures  is  essential  to  meaningful  public 
policy  decisions  and  a  rational  allocation  ol 
the  Federal  budget  among'  its  competing 
claims. 

THE    rCONOMIC   APPRAISAL    Of   PUBLIC   PROGRAMS 

Quantitative  Information  of  the  economic 
effects  of  the  expenditures  which  we  are  now 
making  is  as  essential  to  an  effective  and 
efficient  government  as  a  clear  sense  of  pri- 
orities and  objectives  for  future  action.  Be- 
cause of  the  rapid  rise  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  the  last  decade,  the  experimental 
nature  of  newly  legislated  social  programs, 
and  the  current  period  of  budget  stringency, 
implementation  of  procedures  for  the  ac- 
curate economic  analysis  of  spending  pro- 
grams is  most  urgent.  It  is  also  tesential  that 
information  "on  program  effectiveness  now 
possessed  by  the  administration  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 


This  committee  welcomed  President  John- 
son's Executive  Order  Issued  in  August  of 
1965,  establishing  the  Planning-Programing. 
Budgeting  System.  In  our  Judgment,  :he 
PPB  System  provides  a  meaningful  fram^ 
work  for  Improved  policy  analysis  and  pro- 
gram  evaluation.  Prom  information  pre- 
sented  to  the  committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government,  we  judge  that  i 
substantial  amount  of  valuable  economic 
analysis  and  information  has  been  generated 
by  the  operation  of  the  system  in  the  execu. 
tive  branch.  Many  expenditure  programs  can 
now  be  evaluated  by  decisionmakers  in  termj 
of  the  relationship  between  social  benefiti 
aad  social  costs.  Moreover,  the  social  char- 
actlrlstics  (race,  income  level,  age)  of  tin 
people  who  receive  the  benefits  of  Govern, 
ment  programs  are  now  known  by  decision- 
makers in  the  administration  In  substantial 
detail.  As  President  Johnson  stated  in  hii 
Directive,  this  Information  can  assist  the 
Government  to:  "choose  among  those  goals 
the  ones  that  are  most  urgent  •  •  •  search 
for  alternative  means  of  reaching  those  goajs 
most  effectively  at  the  least  cost  •  •  •  (and| 
measure  the  performance  of  our  programs  to 
insure  a  dollar's  worth  of  service  for  each 
dollar  spent." 

We  urge  the  new  administration  to  make 
every  effort  to  strengthen  the  PPB  System. 
increase  the  capability  of  the  Bureau  of  tiie 
Budget  and  executive  agencies  to  Implemem 
this  system,  and  provide  incentive  for  its 
effective  functioning. 

While  urging  a  renewed  effort  to  make 
careful  program  evaluation  an  integral  pan 
of  the  budgetary  process,  we  are  aware  ol 
the  complex  and.  to  some  extent,  intractable 
problems  which  confront  attempts  to  mod- 
ify a  process  steeped  in  tradition.  Neverttie- 
less,  we  believe  that  there  are  a  number  of 
steps  which  can  be  taken  to  Improve  tlie 
effectiveness  of  program  evaluation  and  to 
encourage  the  Federal  budget  to  produce 
more  of  the  kind  of  information  essential 
for  appropriate  pwUcy  decisions.  Because  tiie 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been  given  re- 
sponsibility for  this  program  evaluation  task, 
our  recommendations  are  addressed  primarily 
to  It. 

Currently,  the  PPB  System  Is  generating 
a  substantial  amount  of  data  and  informa- 
tion on  the  benefits  of  programs  relative  to 
their  costs  and  on  the  distribution  of  tlie. 
beneficiaries  of  these  programs  by  their  race, 
income,  and  region.  To  the  decisionmaker 
who  is  interested  in  the  objective  appraisal 
of  the  Impact  of  his  program,  ttiis  sort  of 
information  is  essential.  Yet  It  Is  widely 
recognized  that  substantial  progress  has  yet 
to  be  made  by  the  program  evaluation  sys- 
tem in  bringing  this  Information  to  bear  on 
budget  allocation  decisions.  The  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  undertake 
wide  consultation  with  those  knowledgeable 
in  the  techniques  of  policy  analysis  in  both 
academic  and  business  life  and  with  high- 
level  decisionmakers  in  previous  Federal  ad- 
ministrations In  a  search  for  procedures  by 
which  to  make  program  evaluation  informa- 
tion more  central  to  the  budget  allocation 
process.  The  impact  of  competent  analysis 
is  negligible  if  It  Is  not  brought  to  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  bargaining  process  through 
which  public  decisions  are  made. 

The  procedures  for  undertaking  the  ap- 
propriate economic  analysis  of  public  spend- 
ing programs  are  still  in  an  early  stage  of 
development.  This  fact  has.  In  substantial 
measure,  accounted  for  the  unsatisfactory 
evaluation  efforts  undertaken  by  a  number 
of  executive  agencies.  Because  of  its  respon- 
sibility for  directing  the  PPB  system,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  should,  without  delay, 
formulate  more  sp>€clfic  and  detailed  guide- 
lines for  agency  analysis  of  their  expenditure 
programs.  One  area  in  which  guidelines  are 
necessary  is  In  the  application  of  discounting 
analysis  to  public  Investments  with  benefits 
anti  costs  which  extend  into  the  future.  The 
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committee  is  concerned  with  the  erratic  na- 
ture of  the  dlscounUng  analysis  currently 
nerformed  In  the  executive  agencies  and  with 
the  wide  range  of  discount  rates  appUed  In 
such  analysis.  While  recent  changes  In  dis- 
counting policy  in  evaluating  natural  re- 
source and  defense  expenditures  are  to  be 
commended,  there  is  much  that  can  yet  be 
done  to  improve  discounting  analysis 
throughout  the  Federal  Government.  We 
judge  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  can 
be  of  substantial  assistance  in  improving  the 
appropriate  use  of  this  technique  as  well  as 
in  developing  Improved  procedures  for  meas- 
uring the  national  economic  benefits  and 
costs  of  various  public  expenditures. 

We  urge  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  develop  proposals  for  submit- 
ting the  results  of  program  analysis  and 
evaluation  performed  in  the  executive  branch 
to  the  Congress. 

Until  now.  analyses  of  the  Impact  of  pro- 
grams on  the  economy  and  on  program  bene- 
ficiaries have  been  largely  retained  in  the 
executive  branch.  Consequently,  the  Con- 
gress has  made  many  of  its  decisions,  espe- 
cially as  regards  budgetary  appropriations, 
without  either  the  Information  gn  program 
benefits  and  costs  or  the  information  on  the 
characteristics  of  program  beneficiaries  which 
these  analyses  provide.  This  problem  is  a 
serious  one.  Clearly,  the  quality  of  decisions 
m  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  depends  upon  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation which  is  available  to  the  decision- 
maker. Significant  improvements  in  the  legis- 
lative and  appropriation  processes  could  be 
achieved  If  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  infor- 
mation now  available  to  the  executive  branch 
were  available  to  the  Congress  as  well. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  effects  which 
the  publication  of  the  results  of  program 
evaluation  studies  might  have  on  the  internal 
evaluation  process  In  the  executive  agencies. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  fiow  of 
evaluative  information  to  the  Congress  could 
be  substantially  Increased  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  evaluation  system  Itself.  In  partic- 
ular, the  Congress  should  be  provided  on  a 
regular  basis  with  summary  reports  which 
analyze  the  value  of  project  and  program 
outputs  relative  to  their  cost  and  describe 
the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  programs.  Without 
question,  such  information  would  generate 
the  kind  of  discussion  necessary  to  improved 
decisionmaking  in  the  legislative  branch. 

In  this  same  context,  we  recommend  that 
the  Congress  develop  Its  own  capabilities  to 
use  such  program  evaluation  information  ef- 
fectively. This  would  involve  appraisal  of 
staff  skills  required  by  the  variotis  commit- 
tees, and  addition  of  qualified  personnel  as 
recommended  In  the  report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  In  Government  In  De- 
cember 1967. 

.  •  •  • 

VIETNAM    COSTS    AND    THE    DEFENSE    BUDGFrT 

This  year's  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent contains  a  separate  report  from  the 
Cabinet  Coordinating  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Planning  for  the  End  of  Vietnam  Hos- 
tilities. The  Cabinet  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Treasury, 
Defense.  Commerce,  and  Labor,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
was  appointed  by  President  Johnson  In  1967. 
Its  purpose  was  to  coordinate  poet-Vietnam 
economic  planning. 

The  report  describes  plans  for  sustaining 
prosperity  during  the  period  of  post- Vietnam 
demobilization.  On  the  basis  of  projection 
models,  both  Federal  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures are  forecast  for  the  1969-72  period. 
Because  revenues  are  expected  to  expand 
more  rapidly  than  built-in  spending  com- 
mitments, there  is  expected  what  the  report 


described  as  a  "peace  and  growth  dividend." 
This  dividend  Is  smaller  than  many  antici- 
pate, largely  because  built-in  expansion  of 
existing  expenditure  programs  Is  expected 
to  pre-empt  about  one-half  of  the  growth 
in  revenues.   While   the,  decline   of  defense 
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to  peacetime  uses,  the  size  of  the  dividend 
Is  discouragingly  small.  Because  of  the  in- 
creasing demands  to  begin  new  Government 
programs,  strengthen  existing  ones,  or  re- 
duce taxes,  the  key  problem  is  establishing 
longrun  priorities  as  a  guide  to  Important 
policy  decisions. 


Analytical  efforts  of  this  sort  are  most 
useful.  The  administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  undertaking  the  task  of  plan- 
ning for  reduced  spending  and  analyzing  the 
needs  of  the  postwar  economy.  The  kinds  of 
projections  presented  in  the  report  and  the 
relation  of  these  projections  to  the  menu 
of  alternative  Federal  spending  alternative  is 
a  first  step  in  the  hoped-for  national  dis- 
cussion of  objectives  and  priorities. 

This  notwithstanding,  we  feel  that  there 
are  some  limitations  In  the  analysis  of  de- 
fense spending  and  the  allocation  of  the  fiscal 
dividend  In  the  reports  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  for  example,  confines  Its 
analysis  of  defense  spending  to  less  than  2 
pages,  m  which  problems  of  Government  pro- 
curement, including  military  procurement, 
are  discussed.  The  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  itself,  makes  only  a  brief  reference 
to  financing  military  efforts  in  Vietnam  and 
a  short  statement  about  the  work  of  the 
Cabinet  Coordinating  Committee  on  Econom- 
ic Planning  for  the  End  of  Vietnam  Hos- 
tilities. None  of  the  Special  Analyses  of  the 
Budget  cover  defense  spending.  This  commit- 
tee Is  concerned  about  the  failure  of  the  an- 
nual economic  reports  submitted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  Congress  to  sufficiently 
analyze  the  present  defense  budget  and  Its 
policy  Implications. 

We  urge  that  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Increase 
substantially    their    efforts    to    analyze    and 
evaluate  Issues  related  to  defense  spending. 
The  outgoing  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  while  urging  continued 
fiscal  restraints  through  1969  and  1970.  testi- 
fied that  the  Council  accepts,  without  ques- 
tioning, the  figure  which  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  "and  the  people  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment develop,  present  to  the  President, 
(andl   get  his  approval  on  •   •    •"He  also 
stated  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
not  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
Jurisdiction  over  questions  of  efficiency  in  de- 
fense programs  and  in  defense  planning.  This 
demurrer  from  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers Is  accentuated  by  the  admission  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does  not  attend  to 
defense  spending  matters  with  anything  like 
the  thoroughness  given  to  civilian  programs. 
Both  the  outgoing  and  Incoming  Budget  Di- 
rectors conceded  that  only  limited  critical  at- 
tention Is  given  to  the  defense  budget.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  about  80  percent  of  the 
$100  billion  of  relatively  controllable  Fed- 
eral outlays  Is  accounted  for  by  national  de- 
fense, the  quality  of  this  review  is  disturb- 
ing In  light  of  this  evidence,  there  Is  a  seri- 
ous question  as  to  whether  the  defense  bud- 
get proposed  by  the  Pentagon  Is  adequately 
analyzed  elsewhere  In  the  executive  branch. 
While  an  Important  effort.   It  should  be 
noted  that  the  report  of  the  Cabinet  Coordi- 
nating Committee  does  not  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze the  defense  budget.  Instead,  Its   work 
with  the  defense  budget  Is  done  largely  on 
the  basis  of  hypothesis  and  assumption.  As 
such.   It   Is   a   significant    guide   to   macro- 
economic  planning,  but  of  only  minor  assist- 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Congress  and 


the  public  in  their  attempts  to  frame  critical 
Judgments  on  national  objectives  and  their 
relationship  to  defense  spending.  Effective 
policymaking  requires  Information  on  mat- 
ters such  as  the  profitability  of  defense 
contracts,  the  movement  of  wages  and  prices 
In  the  defense  industry,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  contribute  to  infiatlon,  the  effects 
of  defense  procurement  on  small  business, 
the  Influence  of  defense  procurement  on  in- 
dustrial concentration,  and  the  "brain  drain" 
on  nondefense  industries  and  universities  and 
many  other  important  economic  problems  re- 
lated to  the  defense  budget.  The  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  responsibility  for  undertaking 
this  kind  of  analysis  and  presenting  their 
conclusions  to  the  Congress. 

We  would  also  emphasize  that  each  of  the  * 
economic  reports  to  Congress  assume  im- 
plicitly that  the  present  level  of  defense 
spending  Is  the  desirable  minimum  essen- 
tial to  maintain  national  security.  However, 
we  have  been  Impressed  by  the  evidence  of 
widespread  waste,  mismanagement,  and  inef- 
ficiency in  defense  spending  brought  to  light 
In  recent  months.  It  now  seems  clear  that 
the  present  level  of  national  security  can  be 
maintained  on  a  sulastantlally  smaller  de- 
fense budget. 

Much  of  the  Inefficiency,  it  appears.  Is 
found  in  defense  procurement.  While  over 
$44  billion  was  spent  on  the  purchase  of 
weapons  and  other  military  goods  last  year, 
only  11  percent  of  the  contracts  were  awarded 
through  formal  advertising.  Sole  source  pro- 
curement accounts  for  57.9  percent.  It  Is  in 
the  sole  source  procurement  of  major  weap- 
ons si'lBtems  vihere  much  of  the  problem  of 
excessive  costs  and  cost  overruns,  have  oc- 
curred. Cost  Increases  of  200  ^rcent  and 
more  over  original  estimates  have  been 
common. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems,  as 
shown  by  the  recent  hearings  by  this 
committee's  Subcommittee  on  Economy  !n 
Government.  Is  the  absence  of  uniform  ac- 
counting standards  for  the  reporting  of 
costs  by  defense  contractors.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  contractors  must  comply  only 
with  "generally  accepted  accounting  prin- 
ciples," and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  maintain  books  and  records  on 
most  defense  contracts,  it  is  often  not  pos- 
sible as  a  practical  matter,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  the  accuracy  or  rea- 
sonableness of   cost   estimates. 

We  urge  that  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  undertake  ongoing  and  compre- 
hensive investigations  of  defense  procure- 
ment matters  and  submit  their  findings 
to  this  committee  as  part  of  the  Annual 
Economic  Report. 

In  the  area  of  defense  procurement,  there 
are  a  number  of  matters  about  which  '^'e 
are  especially  concerned.  The  exercise  of 
inventory  and  management  controls  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  over  the  property 
for  which  It  Is  responsible  appears  Inade- 
quate. This  Is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  the 
DOD  now  holds  $202.5  billion  in  real  and 
personal  property  and,  in  fiscal  year  1968, 
held  29  million  acres  of  land.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  placed  more  than  $13 
billion  of  Government-owned  property  In 
the  hands  of  defense  contractors.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Government  has 
documented  the  existence  of  Inadequate 
property  accounting  records,  deficient  in- 
ventory practices,  absence  of  financial  con- 
trols, and  other  serious  departures  from  good 
property  management  practices. 

Just  as  fiscal  restraint  must  be  exercised 
on  the  civilian  budget,  there  Is  a  need  that 
fiscal  restraint  be  exercised  on  the  defense 
budget  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should 
strengthen  Its  defense  review  capacity  eo 
that    It   can   adeqtiately   scrutinize   Defense 
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Department  btidget  requesta.  The  Covincll 
of  Economic  Advisers  should  tocuB  Its  at- 
tention on  defense  expendlt\ires  and  their 
Impact  on  th^  economy.  Agencies  such  as 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  should  begin  studying 
the  effects  thi^  defense  spending  Is  having 
on  wages  and  prices.  The  annual  economic 
reports  to  Coqgrees  should  present  the  re- 
sults of  these  analyses.  There  Is  now  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  Improved  efflclency 
In  defense  spending  could  free  much-needed 
resources  for  reallocation  to  higher  prior- 
ity civilian  pro|rams. 


HIGH  INTEHEST  AND  THE  HODSINQ 
■SHORTAGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  most  severe 
housing  shortage  In  20  years.  The  cumu- 
lative impact  of  tight  money  policies  has 
severely  depressed  the  homebuildlng  in- 
dustry. Whllf  some  observers  point  to 
the  current  )evel  of  housing  starts  as 
havlfig  increised  over  last  year,  when 
-  stavte-  are  measured  against  oiu-  needs 
it  is  clear  thit  we  are  falling  far  below 
our  needs. 

Recent  pross  reports  have  indicated 
the  extreme  difficulty  home  buyers  have 
in  finding  new  housing.  In  fact,  the  Na- 
tional Observer  reports  that  In  New  York 
City  prospective  home  buyers  or  apart- 
ment renters  had  even  bribed  employees 
of  the  New  Vork  Times  in  order  to  re- 
ceive advanc^  copies  of  the  real  estate 
classified  section. 

Chairman  Preston  Martin  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  m  testify- 
ing before  reOent  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee hearings,  gave  further  evidence 
to  the  housilig  shortage.  According  to 
Chairman  M$rtln,  the  strength  of  our 
housing  demahds  can  be  seen  by  a  rental 
vacancy  of  4.9  percent  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1968,  the  lowest  since  1957. 
The  homeowper  vacancy  rate,  at  1.1 
percent  in  thie  fourth  quarter,  was  the 
lowest  since  1960.  The  Inventory  of 
newly  completed  unsold  homes  has  also 
been  extremely  small  In  recent  months. 

The  leveling  off  of  housing  starts  has 
come  at  a  timie  when  our  household  for- 
mations havd  been  mcreasing  and  will 
contmue  to  Increase  sharply  in  the  fu- 
ture. Moreovef,  the  deterioration  of  ex- 
isting substandard  housmg  creates  an 
additional  demand  for  new  construction. 

Milwaukee  homebuilders  have  Indi- 
cated to  me  (that  persons  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $110,000  a  year  could  simply 
forget  about  $uymg  a  new  home  in  the 
foreseeable  fixture.  There  just  was  not 
that  much  mortgage  credit  available,  and 
In  ratlonmg  thje  limited  supply,  those  who 
make  less  th^n  $10,000  are  just  out  of 
luck.  , 

Mr.  Presideiit.  this  fact  was  confirmed 
by  William  McC.  Martin,  our  leading  fi- 
nancial expert  In  recent  Senate  Banking 
Committee  hearings,  Mr.  Martin,  the 
Chairman  of  tihe  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
said  that  it  Was  "entirely  logical"  that 
persons  with  incomes  under  $10,000  were 
not  able  to  objtaln  mortgage  credit. 

While  such  a  situation  may  be  "en- 
tirely logical"'  to  our  money  managers, 
I  believe  it  is  a  deplorable  situation  for 
the  American  people.  When  one  stops  to 
think  that  thq  vast  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens earn  lesa  than  $10,000  a  year,  the 


impact  of  monetary  policy  becomes  clear. 
Tight  money  and  tight  mortgage  credit 
mean  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  unable  to  realize 
the  American  dream  of  owning  their  own 
home. 

While  nearly  everyone  agrees  on  the 
need  to  cool  off  the  economy,  the  essen- 
tial question  remains — at  whose  expense? 
The  money  managers  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Treasury  seem  to 
be  taking  the  view  that  It  shall  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  average  home  buyer. 
I  think  this  Is  wrong  and  unfair.  We  must 
find  a  better  way  to  fight  inflation  with- 
out placing  all  of  the  burden  on  the  aver- 
age American  family  earning  less  than 
$10,000  a  year. 

TIGHT    MONZT    CLOBBEBS    BOUSINO 

While  monetary  policy  Is  an  esoteric 
and  difficult  subject,  the  meaning  of 
high  interest  rates  is  quite  clear  to  the 
average  home  buyer  or  small  business- 
man or  consumer.  When  a  home  buyer 
borrows  $20,000  on  a  30-year  mortgage 
at  8  percent  interest,  he  must  pay  nearly 
$33,000  in  mterest  over  the  life  of  the 
mortgage.  This  is  a  tremendous  burden 
for  a  young  couple  to  be  saddled  with 
over  the  next  30  years.  In  many  areas  of 
the  country  home  buyers  are  pajring  8 
percent  or  even  more. 

In  addition  to  the  high  cost  of  money, 
the  availability  of  mortgage  credit  is 
also  a  serious  problem.  We  all  recall  the 
disastrous  credit  crunch  of  1966  when 
mortgage  credit  simply  could  not  be  had 
on  any  terms.  Interest  rates  rose  so  high 
and  so  fast  that  thrift  institutions  were 
unable  to  obtain  deposit  inflows  and 
were  forced  to  bring  their  mortgage 
lending  to  a  virtual  halt.  Governor  Mai- 
sel  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  esti- 
mated the  housing  sector  accounted  for 
about  70  percent  of  the  drop  In  expendi- 
tures dictated  by  the  1966  tight  money 
policy.  When  an  mdustry  comprising 
only  3  percent  of  GNP  must  take  70 
percent  of  the  cutback,  something  Is 
wrong  with  the  way  monetary  policy 
works. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  &  potential 
repetition  of  the  1966  credit  cnmch.  If 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  mainatlns 
the  same  policies  it  has  thus  far  pur- 
sued, I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  an- 
other disastrous  year  for  the  housing 
industry.  Other  borrowers  highly  de- 
pendent on  credit  are  also  likely  to  suf- 
fer, including  small  business  firms  and 
State  and  local  governments.  If  the 
rapid  rise  in  mterest  rates  contmues, 
funds  may  be  once  more  siphoned  away 
from  thrift  institutions. 

Today,  many  interest  rates  have  hit 
all-time  highs.  The  Treasury  bill  rate 
is  6.108  percent,  up  62  basis  pomts  from 
last  November;  the  rate  on  Treasury 
bonds  is  6.06  percent,  up  70  basis  pomts; 
triple  A  corporate  bonds  are  6.75  per- 
cent, up  56  basis  pomts  and  tax-exempt 
municipals  are  at  a  record  5.30  percent, 
up  62  basis  pomts.  The  commercial  bank 
prime  lendmg  rate  was  raised  three 
times  smce  last  December,  when  It  was 
GVa  percent,  to  an  unprecedented  7 '/a 
percent,  up  125  basis  potots. 

The  recent  reports  of  the  Kaiser  and 
Douglas  Commissions  both  highlight  the 
Importance  of  monetary  policy  in  achiev- 


ing the  Nation's  housing  goals  set  forth 
by  Congress  m  the  1968  Housing  Act. 
Tight  money  not  only  frustrates  the 
achievement  of  our  total  housmg  goals, 
but  it  hits  low-  and  moderate-income 
housmg  the  hardest.  This  can  be  shown 
by  comparing  the  percentage  change  In 
new  homes  sold  during  the  tight  money 
year  of  1966  with  1965.  The  sale  of  homes 
priced  under  $12,500  dropped  51  percent; 
homes  priced  between  $12,500  and  $15,1 
000  dropped  42  percent;  homes  priced 
between  $15,000  and  $17,500  dropped  20 
percent;  but  the  sale  of  homes  priced 
$30,000  or  over  actually  rose  10  percent. 

Not  only  does  tight  money  discriminate 
agaln.it  housmg.  but  within  housing,  it 
dlscrimmates  Eigainst  the  poor.  Just  as 
mmority  groups  are  the  first  to  be  laid- 
off  durmg  a  recession,  so  low-income 
housing  is  the  first  to  be  cut  during  a 
credit  shortage.  Another  credit  crunch 
will  condemn  thousands  of  low-income 
families  to  still  another  year  of  livtog  in 
rat-Infested  slum  tenements. 

In  theory,  a  tight  money  policy  Is  sup- 
posed  to  cool  down  an  overheated  econ- 
omy by  ralsmg  the  act  of  credit,  thus 
discouragmg  new  mvestment  financed 
through  credit  markets.  In  practice,  the 
corporate-business  sector  of  the  economy 
has  been  able  to  evade  tight  money  and 
transfer  the  entire  burden  of  adjustment 
to  the  housmg  sector. 

THE   INFLATIONABT    BtTSIKESS    INVESTMENT 
BOOM 

This  would  not  be  so  bad  if  corpora- 
tions had  a  shortage  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  housing  were  overbuilt.  But 
in  1969,  just  the  opposite  is  true.  We  are 
in  the  middle  of  an  unsustamable  invest- 
ment boom  while  housing  markets  are 
extremely  tight,  as  evidenced  by  low 
vacancy  rates  and  rising  household 
formations. 

The  main  inflationary  component  of 
our  economy  Is  not  housmg,  but  rather 
corporate  spending  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  Government  spending  on  mili- 
tary and  public  works. 

While  other  sectors  have  moderated 
inflation,  business  planned  expenditures 
for  plant  and  equipment  have  sky- 
rocketed. A  survey  by  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  last  October 
showed  that  corporations  planned  to  in- 
crease their  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  in  1969  by  6.3  percent.  An- 
other survey  by  McGraw-Hill  in  October 
put  the  mcrease  at  8  percent.  Still  an- 
other survey  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  in  November  showed 
planned  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  rismg  by  9  percent  in  the  first 
half  of  1969.  And  the  most  recent  Com- 
merce-SEC  survey  of  February  shows  a 
whopping  13.9  percent  mcrease  in 
planned  busmess  mvestment  spending 
for  1969.  In  terms  of  dollars,  this  will- 
add  about  $9  billion  to  final  demand,  and 
to  inflation,  or  about  as  much  as  the  sur- 
tax is  takmg  out  of  the  economy. 

There  are  several  points  which  should 
be  noted  about  this  inflationary  business 
investment  boom: 

First,  monetary  policy  has  utterly 
failed  to  restram  corporate  mvestment 
demand.  During  the  period  from  Novem- 
ber 1968  through  February  1969  when 
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monetary  poUcy  was  tightening,  corpo- 
rations were  more  than  doubUng  their 
planned  percentage  mcrease  in  mvest- 
ment spending.  One  reason  for  the  in- 
crease in  planned  spending  might  be  due 
to  the  expectation  of  even  tighter  credit 
conditions  in  the  future.  If  this  is  true, 
a  tight  money  poUcy  is  not  merely  in- 
effective it  is  perverse. 

Second,  the  rampant  mcrease  In  mter- 
est rates  has  no  significant  deterrent 
effect  on  corporate  mvestment  because 
the  higher  costs  can  always  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  This  In  Itself  Is  infla- 
tionary. A  recent  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  followmg  the  hike  in  the 
prime  rate  carried  the  followmg  head- 
line: "Busmesses  Indicate  they  Must,  and 
Will  Mtdntam  Borrowmg  Pace  Despite 

Price." 

That  was  the  very  day  on  which  the 
banks  in  New  York,  the  big  money  mar- 
ket banks,  announced  they  were  increas- 
ing their  prime  interest  rate  to  7.5  per- 
cent. 

Third,  an  mcrease  in  mvestment  de- 
mand of  the  magnitude  planned  by  cor- 
porations has  serious  repercussions  on 
financial  markets.  Much  of  the  added 
spending  must  be  fmanced  externally 
since  corporate  cash  fiow  vidll  not  grow 
nearly  as  fast.  In  fact,  corporations  have 
been  relying  more  and  more  on  external 
financing  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1963 
and  1964,  only  20  percent  of  total  cor- 
porate mvestment  was  externally  fi- 
nanced. In  the  next  4  years,  the  figure 
jumped  to  28  percent.  The  added  pressure 
on  credit  markets  will  leave  less  credit 
available  for  housing.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  small  busmess. 

Fourth,  the  inflationary  investment 
boom  seems  completely  unsustainable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  only  utilizing 
84  percent  of  our  Industrial  capacity. 

In  1964,  we  cut  taxes  to  get  the  econ- 
omy workmg,  and  at  that  time  we  were 
operating  at  85  percent  of  our  capacity. 
Now  we  are  operating  at  a  lower  level, 
and  the  reason  is  that  we  have  so  tre- 
mendously Increased  our  plant  and 
equipment.  We  are  operatmg  at  far  below 
the  level  at  which  we  should  operate. 

This  is  why  it  seems  so  wrong  for  us 
to  follow  policies  that  encourage  business 
to  go  ahead  and  mvest  so  very  much  in 
plant  and  equipment.  Because  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  we  may  have  reached 
the  saturation  point  for  new  business  in- 
vestment, but  nonetheless,  the  boom  goes 
unchecked. 

LACK  or  BANKING  RESTRAINT 

Part  of  the  reason  why  the  mflationary 
busmess  mvestment  boom  has  gone  un- 
checked has  been  due  to  the  ability  of 
large  commercial  banks  to  circumvent 
the  monetary  pwlicy  established  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  last  3  months  the  Fed  cut  the 
annual  growth  rate  in  Federal  Reserve 
bank  credit  to  0  percent  compared  to 
a  10.6  percent  growth  rate  during  the 
first  11  months  of  1968.  Likewise,  the 
annual  growth  rate  in  the  money  supply 
dropped  to  4.0  percent  in  the  last  3 
months  compared  to  6.4  percent  for  the 
first  11  months  of  1968.  But  despite  these 
tightening  actions,  conmiercial  bank 
loans  expanded  at  an  smnual  rate  of  12.0 
percent  durmg  the  last  3  months  com- 
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pared  to  an  annual  growth  rate  of  11.7 
percent  during  the  first  11  months  of 
1968.  In  other  words,  tight  money  has 
had  absolutely  no  effect  on  bank  lendmg. 
How  can  commercial  banks  circum- 
vent the  Federal  Reserve's  monetary  pol- 
icy? The  following  figures  will  tell  the 
story.  Durmg  the  period  from  December 
4. 1968,  to  March  12, 1969,  large  commer- 
cial banks  with  deposits  of  over  $100  mil- 
lion lost  a  total  of  $6.9  billion  in  deposits, 
both  demand  and  time.  This  period 
roughly  coincides  with  the  period  of 
tightening  monetary  policy.  The  deposit 
loss  mdicates  the  Fed's  policy  was  par- 
tially effective.  If  all  other  conditions  re- 
mained the  same,  these  large  banks 
would  have  had  to  curtail  their  lending 
by  a  similar  amount. 

But  all  other  things  did  not  remam  the 
same.  These  banks  were  able  to  obtam 
$10.2  biUion  from  other  sources  to  more 
than  offset  the  $6.9  bUlion  deposit  loss. 
Where  did  they  get  the  money?  One. 
they  got  $4.5  billion  by  dumpmg  Treas- 
ury securities:  two,  they  got  $2.4  billion 
by  borrowing  m  the  Euro-dollar  market: 
three,  they  got  $1.6  billion  by  borrowing 
from  others  including  the  Fed  itself;  and 
four,  they  got  $1.7  billion  from  all  other 
portfolio  adjustments. 

The  difference  between  the  $6.9  billion 
deposit  loss  and  the  $10.2  bUlion  offset  is 
$3.3  billion.  All  of  these  funds  were  used 
to  mcrease  industrial  and  commercial 
loans.  The  ready  availability  of  bank 
credit  is  one  more  reason  why  corporate 
treasurers  are  confidently  planning  to 
increase  their  mvestment  spending  by 
13.9  percent  in  1969. 

I  do  not  want  to  pomt  the  finger  of 
blame  at  the  large  banks.  After  all,  they 
are  profitmaklng  institutions  responsible 
to  their  stockholders  and  have  no  duty  to 
carry  out  monetary  policy.  Instead,  I  am 
concerned  as  to  how  policy  can  be  more 
effective.  The  argvunent  is  not  between 
a  tight  versus  easy  money  policy. 
Granted  the  need  for  a  tight  money  pol- 
icy, the  question  Is.  How  can  that  policy 
be  made  more  effective,  how  can  it  be 
more  selective  in  its  impact,  how  can  it 
work  to  restrain  the  inflationary  ele- 
ments m  the  economy  without  sending 
mterest  rates  skyhigh,  without  clobber- 
ing the  housing  industry  and  without 
creating  a  disastrous  credit  cnmch  simi- 
lar to  1966? 

There  are  a  number  of  steps  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  could  take 
to  restrain  conmiercial  bank  business 
lendmg  so  that  more  of  the  burden  of 
adjustment  falls  on  the  corporate  busi- 
ness sector  of  the  economy.  First  of 
all,  the  Board  could  curb  the  inflow  of 
Euro-dollars  which  permits  commercial 
banks  to  continue  their  business  lendmg 
even  m  the  face  of  a  restrictive  monetary 
policy. 

Second,  the  Board  could  ask  for  au- 
thority, as  it  once  did  in  the  late  I940's, 
to  prevent  commercial  banks  from  dump- 
ing Treasury  securities  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  volume  of  business  lending. 

Third,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
could  adopt  a  tougher  attitude  with 
respect  to  banks  and  to  deny  access  to 
the  dlscoimt  wmdow  on  the  part  of  those 
banks  which  fail  to  curb  their  business 
loans. 


Fourth,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
could  send  a  letter  to  commercial  banks 
as  it  did  m  September  of  1966,  urging 
a  cut-back  in  the  volxmie  of  business 
lending,  and 

Fifth,  the  administration  itself  could 
call  m  top  corp>orate  executives  m  order 
to  urge  a  policy  of  restraint  with  respect 
to  investment  spending. 

This  past  week,  when  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  Charge  of 
Monetary  Affairs,  Mr.  Walker,  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Bankmg  and 
Currency,  I  asked  him.  on  each  of  these 
measures,  whether  the  admmistration 
would  support  them,  and  his  answer  was 
"No." 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  indicates 
that  it  will  not  support  any  of  these 
measures,  not  one.  Uriless  some  action  is 
taken,  however,  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  the  credit  crunch  we 
suffered  in  1966  on  housing  may  be  re- 
peated. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  deficit  spend- 
mg  has  been  rightfully  singled  out  as 
being  responsible  for  inflation.  But,  to- 
day corporate  deficit  spendmg   is   the 
mam  cause  of  inflation  in  our  economy. 
Unless  we  can  restrain  the  business  m- 
vestment  boom,  we  will  contmue  to  have 
inflation.  If  we  continue  to  attempt  to 
fight  inflation  through  general  monetary 
policy,  the  burden  of  adjustment  will  not 
center  on  the  sector  causing  mfiation; 
namely,  large  corporations,  but  rather 
on  the  home  buyer,  the  small  business- 
man, the  farmer,  and  on  State  and  local 
governments.  It  is  time  we  adopted  new 
techniques  of  monetary  policy  in  order 
to  curb  inflation  while  at  the  same  time 
achievmg  national  goals  laid  down  by 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Pinch  "nghtens  for 
Home  Hunters,"  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  National  Observer,  and  an 
article  entitled  "The  Housing  Shortage," 
published    in    Newsweek    magazme    of 
March  31,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


(From  the  National  Observer] 

The  Pinch  Tightens  for  Home  Hunters 

(By  Morton  C.  Paulson) 

In  desperation,  Robert  Popp  ran  this  ad- 
vertisement m  a  San  Francisco  newspaper: 

"Newsman,  wife,  and  Impotent  cat  wish  to 
rent  one  two-bedroom  house  at  $175." 

It  worked.  The  Popps  and  their  pet  were 
soon  sequestered  In  a  cozy  cottage  in  subur- 
ban Mill  Valley  north  of  the  city. 

The  Popps'  droU,  eye-catching  notice  Is  by 
no  means  unique  these  days.  A  National  Ob- 
server survey  of  housing  conditions  In  a 
dozen  areas  turned  up  many  examples  of  the 
resourcefulness  displayed  by  many  Ameri- 
cans— in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere — In 
their  frustratmg  search  for  a  place  to  live. 
Today's  homeseekers  are  faced  in  most  areas 
with  the  worst  housing  shortage  in  two  dec- 
ades and  the  highest  costs  In  history. 

Hardest  hit.  in  many  areas,  are  middle- 
income  groups.  The  wealthy  have  a  wide 
freedom  of  choice.  The  very  poor  have  no 
realistic  hope  for  home  ownership  and  can 
in  some  situations  look  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  to  local  housing  agencies  for 
rental- housing  assistance.  The  rest  are 
caught  m  an  economic  cross  fire — inflation 
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The  couple  has  scouted  the  suburbs  every 
week  end  since  September — to  no  avail. 

INSTAKT    DECISIONS 

"People  who  find  an  apartment  here  have 
to  decide  right  away  whether  they  want  it." 
declares  the  secretary  of  The  Key,  a  Houston 
apartment  locator  service.  "If  they  wait,  they 
will  probably  lose  It." 

In  the  affluent  bedroom  community  of 
Darlen,  Conn.,  a  young  scientists  from  Eng- 
land signed  a  lease  on  a  $35,000  house  after 
sitting  on  the  doorstep  for  hours  waiting 
for  the  owner  to  show  up.  An  hour  later  he 
moved  In — with  cots  and  blankets  borrowed 
from  the  owner. 

A  Minneapolis  realty  dealer,  P.  C.  Smaby, 
says  housing  in  that  city  is  in  the  "Shortest 
supply  I  have  seen  in  23  years  in  business." 
Because  houses  are  often  sold  before  fact 
sheets  on  them  can  be  printed  for  multiple- 
listing  services,  more  and  more  brokers  are 
using  computerized  house-finding  systems  to 
speed  the  search. 

The  housing  crisis  is  causing  anguish  in 
corporate  board  rooms.  Increasingly,  prom- 
ising executives  have  been  turning  down  pro- 
motions to  company  headquarters  because 
of  reluctance  to  move  to  big  cities.  The  high 
cost  of  housing  Is  only  one  reason  tor  this 
antipath,  but  It  can  be  the  one  that  tips 
the  scales. 

When  C.  R.  Parnsworth,  43.  was  controller 
at  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  in  Bradford,  Pa., 
he  was  offered  a  Job  as  a  financial  executive 
with  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corp.  In  New  York  City. 

WHERE     MB.     FARNSWORTH     WOTTND    UP 

"I  came  up  to  look  for  a  house  In  [sub- 
urban) Connecticut."  he  relates.  "What  I 
needed  cost  about  $35,000  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  I  couldn't  find  anything  comparable  for 
less  than  $55,000  up  there."  Then,  after 
checking  the  commuting  time,  and  adding  up 
other  living  costs,  Mr.  Farnsworth  chose  a 
Job  with  the  Pure  Carbon  Co.  In  northwest- 
em  Pennsylvania.  He  figured  he  would  be 
better  off  financially — even  though  the  start- 
ing salary  with  Pure  was  20  per  cent  lower 
than  ITT's  offer. 

In  a  few  places,  however,  the  situation  Is 
reversed.  A  buyers'  market  in  single-family 
dwellings  exists  over  much  of  Florida  because 
of  overbuilding  in  past  years  and  a  sharp 
Increase  In  the  number  of  apartment  units. 
Houses  In  Jacksonville  that  sold  for  $20,000 
eight  years  ago  can  be  picked  up  today  by 
assuming  the  mortgage,  which  may  be  for 
$15,000  or  less. 

But  for  most  homeseekers  elsewhere,  the 
outlook  Is  grim.  What's  the  solution?  Halt- 
ing infiatlon  would  accomplish  the  most,  of 
course.  But  the  problems  In  housing  are 
many  and  complex.  The  basic  difficulty,  says 
Advance  Mortgage,  is  Inadequate  transporta- 
tion. "The  near-ln  land  Is  almost  completely 
built  up,  and  transportation  over  long  dis- 
tances is  unreliable  or  frustrating,"  the  sur- 
vey concluded.  "In  the  long  run,  our  hous- 
ing problems  may  be  insoluble  until  our 
transportation  problems  are  solved."  What- 
ever It  takes  to  bring  relief,  it  can't  come  too 
soon  for  the  harried  homeseeker. 

[From  Newsweek  magazine.  Mar.  31,  1969] 
The  Housing  Shortage 

On  almost  any  sunny  Sunday  he  and  his 
wife  can  be  found  trudging  through  the  pen- 
nant-draped model  homes  of  any  housing 
development.  If  he  isn't  doing  that,  he  is 
roaming  the  streets  with  real-estate  agents, 
ringing  strange  doorbells  and  shaking  hands 
with  smiling  sellers.  He  is  middle  class — 
both  In  viewpoint  and  income — and  never 
in  U.S.  history  have  there  been  so  many  like 
him.  He  Is  the  harassed  U.S.  house  hunter, 
and  If  he  ever  finds  what  he  wants  and  can 
afford,  he  can  consider  himself  lucky. 

"We  feel  we've  been  bushwhacked,"  moans 
a   young   Midwestern   husband   whose   year- 


long house-hunting  efforts  have  produced 
only  frustration.  Small  wonder.  Last  week 
bankers  pushed  their  prime  interest  rate  to 
T^  per  cent,  the  fourth  Increase  in  three 
and  a  half  months  and  a  move  that  certainly 
meant  a  continuation  of  tight  money  and  the 
woes  It  produces — bigger  down  payments  and 
even  stiffer  mortgage-interest  rates.  In  some 
areas,  down  payments  were  hitting  30  per 
cent,  with  added  2  to  4  per  cent  service  fees 
(sometimes  called  "points")  amounting  to 
$600  to  $1,000  on  a  $25,000  mortgage.  Mort- 
gage-interest rates  themselves  hit  a  record 
national  average  of  7.39  per  cent  In  Feb- 
ruary, bumping  up  against  the  legal  usury 
ceilings  in  many  states. 

PRICES  UP 

Land  prices  Jumped  7  per  cent  during  the 
last  half  of  1968 — an  increase  of  more  than 
300  per  cent  since  1950.  Plywood  was  selling 
for  twice  Its  price  of  a  year  ago,  and  In- 
creased lumber  costs  generally  have  boosted 
the  price  of  a  $25,000  home  by  $1,268  in  four- 
teen months.  Construction  workers  generally 
were  receiving  an  average  of  more  than  $5 
an  hour,  up  6  per  cent  in  a  year,  and  crrfts- 
men  such  as  carpenters  were  earning  a 
whopping  $7  In  some  areas.  February  hous- 
ing starts  showed  an  8  per  cent  decline — 
modest  enough  In  Itself  but  taken  by  some 
as  a  sign  of  worse  things  to  come  by  sum- 
mer and  early  fall.  Warned  an  official  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders:  "I 
don't  see  any  relief  in  the  markets  ahead." 

It  all  bears  a  dismal  message  for  the  house 
hunter.  Unless  he  is  very  rich,  finding  a 
place  to  live  today  is  Just  about  the  toughest 
problem  he  can  face.  He  must  grapple  with 
the  worst  national  housing  shortage  in  two 
decades — an  unhappy  phenomenon  that  In- 
cludes not  only  single-family  houses  but 
apartments,  co-ops  and  condominiums.  The 
U.S.  vacancy  rate  for  all  types  of  housing 
has,  according  to  the  Advance  Mortgage 
Corp.,  dropped  to  a  scant  2.4  per  cent,  with 
even  lesser  rates  for  such  metropolitan  areas 
as  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  San 
Francisco.  In  New  York  City,  hub  of  the 
tightest  housing  market  In  the  nation,  the 
rate  is  a  nightmarish  1  per  cent — and  even 
lower  for  some  types  of  new  apartments. 

NEW    YORK    MARKET 

The  result  is  a  wild  seller's  market  where 
supply  and  demand  are  totally  out  of  equilib- 
rium. Prices  skyrocket  but  demand  follows 
right  along,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  limit 
to  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  Nowhere  is  tills 
truer  than  In  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  In  suburban  Larchmont,  N.Y.,  an  ex- 
ecutive accepted  an  offer  of  $65,000  6n  a  25- 
year-old  Tudor  house  for  which  he  paid 
$49,500  less  than  two  years  ago.  Elapsed  time 
between  listing  (at  $67,500)  and  bid:  48 
hours.  In  nearby  Harrison,  N.Y.,  a  real-estate 
agent  pointed  to  a  $110,000  house  the  other 
day  and  said:  "You'd  be  surprised  how  many 
people  come  in  with  cash  to  swing  a  deal 
that  big."  Manhattan,  of  course,  is  where  all 
the  pressures  come  to  bear  to  an  extent 
approaching  the  ridiculous.  A  house-hunting 
bride  asked  an  agent  last  week  if  she  knew 
of  any  three-bedroom  apartments  that  could 
be  purchased  for  under  $60,000.  "Well,  I'U 
try  dear."  the  agent  said.  "But  I'm  afraid 
you'll  probably  never  hear  from  me." 

It  Is  proportionately  the  same  in  other 
major  metropolitan  areas.  Rising  construc- 
tion costs  have  driven  the  price  of  new  homes 
up  as  much  as  $4,000  to  $6,000  during  the 
last  24  months — and  there  is  no  lack  of 
customers.  The  real-estate  sections  of  major 
Sunday  newspapers  (above)  show  what  has 
been  happening.  Plain,  four-bedroom  houses, 
in  good  neighborhoods  but  with  few  frills, 
are  routinely  going  for  $40,000,  $50,000  and 
$60,000.  Anything  remotely  special  about  a 
house — a  pool,  proximity  to  natural  water- 
can  drive  the  price  to  $100,000  and  far  be- 
yond. In  Manhattan,  tacky  brownstones  with 
little  to  recommend  them  save  a  nice  East 


<5tde  address,  routinely  go  for  well  over  $100,- 
SS  AS  for  rentals.  New  York  Just  con- 
^ded  a  bitter  row  with  landlords  who  agreed 
K,  umlt  increases  to  15  per  cent  over  two 
years. 

'  THK    PINCH 

Clearly,  the  going  Is  rough  for  home  seek- 
prs  who  can't  afford  the  fat  prices— and  that 
loDears  to  be  the  majority.  Many  are  In  the 
o?^icament  of  Catherine  and  John  Trum- 
bull of  Royal  Oak,  Mich.  They  have  outgrown 
their    two-bedroom    bungalow,    bought    five 
vears  ago   for  $14,000,   and  want,  as  Cathy 
Trumbull  puts  it,  a  "four-bedroom  colonial, 
a  nice  size  living  room,  a  formal  dining  room, 
a  small  library  and  fireplaces."  On  the  Plu^ 
side    their  house  would  bring  about  $20,000 
now'  and  Trumbull's  salary  as  a  chemist  for 
Chevrolet  has  Increased  from  $8,500  to  $11,- 
500  But  they  find  that  the  dream  home  they 
want  now  sells  for  not  $29,000,  as  they  had 
thought,    but   for   $35,000   or   perhaps    even 
i41  COO   By  dropping  out  of  GM's  stock-sav- 
ines  plan  and  using  the  $6,000  or  $7,000  they 
would  clear  from  the  sale  of  their  present 
home,    Trumbull    figures    he    could    swing 
something  near  his  wife's  dream  by  assum- 
ing a  $25,000  mortgage  and  payments  of  $200 
a  month.  But  it  would  be  a  squeaker,  espe- 
cially with  growing  children  who,  as  Trum- 
bull acknowledges,  can  "eat  you  out  of  house 
and  home."  It  has  been  tight  all  along  on 
payments  of  $120.  Says  Trumbull:  "We  don't 
go  out  very  often.  We  haven't  been  to  a  movie 
in  two  years.  We've  reaUy  been  sacrificing." 
In  any   case,    time    is    running   out.    Cathy 
Trumbull  has  given  birth  to  her  third  child, 
and  some  sort  of  a  decision  must  be  made 
soon.  Trumbull  puts  it  bluntly:  "We  feel  the 
walls  closing  in." 

Similar  pressures  are  felt  by  families  earn- 
ing more  money.  A  Los  Angeles  lawyer.  Irwin 
(Chip)  Chasalow,  36,  earns  well  over  $30,000. 
His  wife,  Judy,  33,  is  expecting  theU  third 
child.  The  family  would  like  to  move  from 
their  $37,500.  three-bedroom  home  Into 
something  with  more  room  costing  $60,000. 
But  even  if  they  get  the  $47,500  they  are  ask- 
ing lor  their  present  home,  it  will  be  rough 
going,  perhaps  impossible.  First  there  v/ill  be 
the  815,000  down  payment.  On  top  of  that 
comes  $900  in  mortgage  "points,"  $50  for  a 
salesman's  special  fee,  $300  in  tax-escrow 
fees,  a  $900  early-payoff  penalty  fee.  a  title- 
insurance  policy  fee  of  $125  and  additional 
expenses  of  about  $300.  All  of  it  means  that 
to  spend  the  first  night  in  their  new  home, 
the  Chasalows  will  have  to  scrape  up.  In  cash 
a  whopping  $17,575.  Says  Chasalow:  "I  don't 
have  the  cash."  The  family  spends  every  Sun- 
day afternoon  looking  for  something  better 
that  they  can  afford,  but  Chasalow  is  pessi- 
mistic. "All  I  can  see,"  he  says,  "Is  more 
grief." 

Most  house  hunters  can  look  forward  to 
the  same.  They  find  themselves  in  the  un- 
comfortable position  of  being  hurt  not  only 
by  infiatlon  but  by  the  cures  offered  by 
Washington.  The  Income-Ux  surcharge,  de- 
signed to  cool  the  economy  and  slow  infia- 
tlon. also  has  the  effect  of  making  it  more 
difficult  for  many  taxpayers  to  put  together 
a  down  payment. 

MAN     IN    THE    MIDDLE 

Moreover,  the  average  house  hunter  is  left 
largelv  to  fend  for  himself.  For  the  genuinely 
poor  there  Is  at  least  the  promise  of  a  new 
Federal  program  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968— although  even  that  is  becoming  bogged 
down  in  indecision  and  uncertainty.  The  rich, 
of  course,  already  have  the  luxury  of  choice. 
But  for  the  man  in  the  middle  there  Is  only 
the  occasional  bone — such  as  the  one  Presi- 
dent Nixon  threw  last  week  to  cut  lumber 
prices,  which  account  for  more  than  a  third 
of  construction  costs.  He  told  the  Pentagon 
to  keep  lumber  purchases  to  a  minimum,  or- 
dered the  Agriculture  and   Interior  depart- 


mente  to  soften  the  market  with  timber  from 
government  lands.  Even  the  tool  that  in  the 
past  helped  make  Everyman  a  homeowner-- 
the  FHA-lnsured  mortgage— has  become  al- 
most snooty,  in  December  1967,  an  income  ol 
from  $10,600  to  $12,700  was  needed  to  qualify 
for  an  FHA  guaranteed  loan  on  a  $25,oou 
home.  Now  it  takes  an  income  of  $11,150  to 
$13  400.  And  as  always,  there  is  nothing  that 
says  a  bank  must  go  along  even  if  the  re- 
quirements are  met. 

But  the  biggest  problem  renialns  the  hous- 
ing shortage.  It  persists  in  the  face  of  produc- 
tion that  has  Increased  generally  during  the 
last  year,  despite  recent  weak  signs.  Currently 
in  the  U.S.  there  are  65  million  dwelling 
units.  But  that  will  have  to  be  doubled  In 
the  next  25  years.  Says  Joshua  Muss,  a  Chi- 
cago builder:  "Nationwide  our  capacity  to 
sell  exceeds  our  ability  to  produce.  The  only 
solution  I  see  Is  the  PIU." 

Developers  are  working  overtime  to  meet 
the  demand.  To  the  dismay  of  some  planners, 
they  have  stacked  people  and  building  mate- 
rials together  indiscriminately  and  produced 
"slurbs"— a  favorite  term  of  former  Housing 
Secretary  Robert  Weaver.  But  some  buUders 
and  businessmen  are  more  farslghted.  I"!  an 
effort  to  cut  costs,  some  have  turned  to  mod- 
ular-construction techniques  and  assembly- 
line  methods.  Yet  costs  have  not  been  reduced 
by  as  much  as  some  had  hoped.  TechbuUt 
Homes.  Inc..  of  Cambridge.  Mass.,  pioneered 
•pre-englneered"  houses,  but  prices  for  Us 
homes  in  New  England  areas  can  hit  $75,000. 
Currently  the  company  Is  considering  a  new 
approach— cheap  town  houses  for  suburbia. 
Says  Techbuilt  president  Franklin  W.  Hobbs, 
44-  "These  are  the  type  of  homes  that  will 
help  us  get  ready  for  the  zoning  changes  that 
will  have  to  come  about  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  land." 


chrtsler's  answer 


Others  are  applying  sheer  economic  mus- 
cle to  the  task.  Chrysler  Corp.  has  hired 
famed  architect  Mlnoru  Yamajsakl  to  over- 
see development  of  1.700  acres  of  company 
land  near  Troy.  Mich.  The  expected  result: 
a  self-contained  community,  with  commer- 
cial, retail  and  research  facilities,  and  some 
4,000  housing  units. 

In  North  Carolina,  Grover  Cleveland  Rob- 
bins  brings  a  touch  of  evangelism  to  the 
Job  His  CaroUnas  Carribean  Corp.  is  plan- 
ning a  2.500-unlt  development  on  3.120  acres 
near  Charlotte.  To  skeptics  who  noted  that 
Robblns  was  not  building  on  the  prestigi- 
ous side  of  town.  Robblns  snapped:  "Well 
create  it."  He  spent  $3.5  million  for  the  land 
alone.  But  the  eventual  price  could  hit  $8 
million  to  $10  million— with  all  the  planned 
golf  courses,  swimming  pools,  clubhouses— 
and  open  areas  for  "Just  walking  and  medi- 
tating." Says  Robblns:  "There's  a  big  sick- 
ness m  the  suburbs.  And  it's  boredom." 

Still  the  critics  moan  that  progress  Is 
only  patchwork.  The  over-all  problem,  says 
American  Builder  magazine.  Is  not  the  lack 
of  money  or  the  lack  of  credit  or  high  prices 
or  inflation.  What's  wrong.  It  says.  Is  that 
nobody  gives  a  damn  about  housing.  It  sim- 
ply doesn't  rank  as  a  top  national  priority, 
as  do  the  space  program  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  magazine  recommends  a  radi- 
cal fourteen-polnt  reUef  program— includ- 
ing a  national  land-use  policy,  removal  or 
zoning  powers  from  suburbs  to  permit  more 
building,  elimination  of  all  local  building 
codes  and  abolition  of  all  local  property  taxes 
in  favor  of  a  "site-value"  tax  to  discourage 
feverish  land  speculation.  It  also  recommends 
organization  of  big  multl-bullder  companies 
to  spread  construction  risks  and  take  on 
bigger  projects. 

Whether  any  ol  It  becomes  a  reality  re- 
mains anybody's  guess.  Meanwhile,  the  U.S. 
house  hunter  can  expect  only  rough  going, 
and  lots  of  hectic  Sunday  afternoons. 


s  1782— introduction  of  a  bill 
"to  amend  the  small  business 
act  to  provide  for  new  in- 
terest rates  on  the  admin- 
ISTRATION'S SHARE  OF  DISASTER 
LOANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  and 
modify  the  Small  Business  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  workable  system  of  mak- 
ing Small  Business  Administration  disas- 
ter loans  available  to  those  who  need 

them.  ,         , 

Severe  flooding  has  already  taken  place 
in  California.  Equally  severe  flooding  is 
expected  this  spring  throughout  the  Mid- 
west and  the  Northern  Plains  States.  It 
is  essential  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration have  a  viable  program  for 
making  loans  to  disaster  victims.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  latest  estimate  I 
have  seen  is  that  the  floods  this  year 
are  likely  to  be  the  worst  we  have  ever 
suffered  in  the  Midwest,  particularly  in 
Wisconsin,  Mirmesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 

Missouri. 

We  now  have  a  limitation  on  loans  to 
disaster  victims,  which  could  prove  to 
be  very  serious.  In  the  past,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  disaster  loans  have 
been  made  across  the  board  at  a  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  of  3  percent.  In  an 
era  of  rapidly  rising  interest  rates,  such 
as  we  have  now,  this  has  put  quite  a 
squeeze  on  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, since  loans  at  a  3 -percent  rate 
involve  a  considerable  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. ^^        ^. 

In  an  effort  to  stem  the  outflow,  the 
Administration  last  March  adopted 
stringent  restrictions  on  the  avaUability 
of  disaster  loans— restrictions  which  vir- 
tually require  a  pauper's  oath  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  eligibiUty.  Among  other 
things.  Small  Business  Administration 
required  an  applicant  for  a  personal  loan 
to  use  cash  and  liquidable  assets  down 
to  $600  per  dependent  before  applying 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration 
loan.  SmaU  Business  Administration's 
definition  of  liqifidable  assets  has  been 
extremely  rigid.'  . 

In  addition,  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration requires  the  applicant  to  show 
that  he  has  exhausted  all  avenues  of 
avaUable  credit.  A  disaster  victim  may 
thus  be  forced  to  obtain  private  credit 
on  highly  disadvantageous  terms  in  lieu 
of  a  Small  Business  Administration  loan. 
In  adopting  these  regulations,  the  Ad- 
ministration bent  over  backward  in  an 
effort  to  stem  the  flow  of  SBA  money. 
Unquestionably,  the  3-percent  rate  for 
alJ  SBA  disaster  loans  is  no  longer 
feasible,  and  some  adjustment  is  neces- 
saryvBut  bv  compensating  for  the  too- 
low  mtferest  rate  with  restrictions  such 
as  these,  the  Government  has  deprived 
itself  of  the  abiUty  to  remain  responsive 
to  the  legitimate  needs  of  disaster  vic- 
tims. , 

We  have  seen  this  in  California,  where 
a  very  small,  I  should  say  insignificant, 
fraction  of  the  disaster  victims  have 
qualified  for  the  kind  of  disaster  loans 
which  Congress  designed  for  them. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  remedy  this  situation.  It  would 
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leave  In  effect  the  3 -percent  Interest  rate 
for  Uiose  appllc|mts  whose  lack  of  avail- 
able credit  or  liquid  assets  is  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  warrant  the  low 
rate.  However,  It  would  make  other  dis- 
aster victims  also  eligible  for  loan  as- 
sistance at  the  average  rate  currently 
prevailing  on  UJ3.  Government  interest- 
bearing  obligations.  This  would  allow  the 
Oovemment  to  make  loans  available  to 
the  many  disaster  victims  who  are  now 
deemed  Ineligible  by  the  SBA,  but  with- 
out any  Interest  loss  to  the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  President!  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  telct  of  this  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  ^^in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  i782)  to  amend  section 
7(b)  of  the  Smfdl  Business  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  new  Interest  rates  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's ^are  of  disaster  loans 
mtrodnced  by  Mr.  Proxmire  'for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bajyh),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

!  S.  1782 
Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  onthe  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  askembled.  That  section  7(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  636(b) ) ,  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
"The  interest  ratje  of  the  Administration's 
share  of  any  loaii  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  e(tceed  3  per  centum  per 
annum.",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'The  Interest  rate  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's sh^e  of  any  loan  made  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  3  per 
centum  per  annutn:  Provided.  That  when- 
ever the  Administrator  determines  that  an 
Individual  or  a  sn^aU-bualness  concern  Is  in- 
eligible for  such  I  a  loan  on  the  basis  of 
availability  of  ctedlt  or  the  existence  of 
liquid  assets,  the  Adnilnlstrator  may  make  a 
loan  under  this  ^ubeectlon  at  an  Interest 
rate  not  exceeding  the  average  annual  in- 
terest rate  on  al|  Interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at 
the  end  of  the  ^scal  year  next  preceding 
the  date  of  the  loan  and  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-elghtl^  of  1  per  centum." 

Mr.  PROXMHIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDHIO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU.: 

The  assistant!  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  tht  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AXLEN  in  the  ch^ir) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered 

President,  will  the 


.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 


Mr.    BAYH 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PRO 

from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mi  President.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the 
continued  effort  which  he  htis  made,  and 
the  interest  which  he  has  shown  once 
again  today,  in  behalf  of  the  disaster 
victims  of  this  Oountry.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  14  cosponsors  of  a  major  ef- 
fort to  revise  th«  Nation's  disaster  laws, 
as  he  well  knowi  after  the  tragic  series, 
first  of  tornadoes  and  then  of  floods,  that 


seemed  to  dwell  primarily  on  the  mld- 
weetem  part  of  our  country. 

About  half  of  that  measure,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  passed.  The  other  half  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  work  Its  way  through 
the  legislative  channels. 

One  of  the  particular  inequities  which 
remains  on  the  books  today  is  the  matter 
of  the  small  business  loans  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  referred. 
lij  This  Inequity,  it  seems  to  me,  exists  not 
only  in  small  business,  but  in  FHA  dis- 
aster loans.  Of  course,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  very  familiar  with  the  FHA 
problem  also. 

It  seemed  to  me.  from  our  study,  pat- 
ently unfair  to  have  two  businesses  side 
by  side — here  we  are  talking  about  dis- 
aster loans,  not  normal  loans — and  to 
have  a  businessman  who  had  worked 
hard,  who  had  paid  all  his  bills  and  man- 
aged, by  following  scrupulous  and  ac- 
ceptable business  practices,  to  maintain 
a  pretty  good  credit  rating  at  the  bank, 
turned  down  at  the  bank  and  denied  SBA 
disaster  loan  assistance:  whereas  his 
neighbor,  who  might  have  been  a  bad 
businessman  and  had  no  credit  at  the 
local  banks,  was  given  an  SBA  loan  for 
disaster  assistance. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is 
to  be  complimented  for  his  continued  ef- 
fort. If  the  Senator  has  any  further  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  we  can  do  together 
on  this  matter,  I  will  certainly  Join  him 
in  the  continued  effort  he  is  making. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thsmk  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  The 
Senator  has  taken  the  leadership  In  this 
matter. 

The  difficulty  as  I  see  it  now  is  that 
the  3  percent  interest  rate  is  perfectly 
appropriate  for  people  who  have  very 
low  Incomes,  and  people  would  pay  it 
back.  However,  we  recognize  that  at  a 
time  when  the  prime  rate  is  T'/z  percent 
so  even  the  strongest  business  corpora- 
tions have  an  effective  rate  of  9  percent 
on  loans  and  mortgages  already  have  a 
rate  of  8  percent  and  9  percent,  we 
should  recognize  a  3 -percent  rate  for 
SBA  borrowers  is  not  resdistic. 

So,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  pro- 
posing, in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  borrow  without  discrimination, 
to  maintain  the  present  3-percent  rate 
so  that  those  who  would  qualify  as  being 
in  a  virtual  welfare  status  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  borrow  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  if  they  are  dis- 
aster victims  at  the  rate  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  to  pay  for  its  money. 
Based  on  a  20-year  average,  that  would 
be  in  the  area  of  5 '72  percent. 

That  would  mean  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  lose  money  on  It. 
We  know  that  the  loans  have  been  paid 
back  in  the  past.  This  would  meet  the  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  others  who  feel  that  we  cannot  per- 
mit people  to  borrow  money,  even  disas- 
ter victims,  at  a  3-percent  rate  because 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  years  would  be  too  much. 

This  Is  a  practical  approach  toward 
doing  what  we  can.  While  we  can  make  a 
strong  case  for  making  a  3-percent  rate, 
we  cannot  get  that  through  this  year. 
The  floods  are  threatening  to  break 
forth  at  almost  any  hour  in  the  Midwest. 


We  will  need  legislation  that  we  can  act 
on  quickly. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  certainly 
have  had  tragedies  on  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  will 
always  have  a  disaster  threatening  one 
part  of  the  country  or  another. 

I  think  the  approach  of  the  Senator 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  that  It 
has  a  better  chance  to  pass.  It  would  put 
everyone  on  the  same  basis. 

I  do  not  believe  we  want  to  get  into 
the  business  of  subsidizing  those  who 
have  access  to  ready  capital  through  the 
normal,  commercial  market  under  equal 
circumstances. 

The  example  referred  to  a  moment  ago 
certainly  concerns  me  considerably,  i 
refer  to  the  example  where  there  are  two 
businesses  side  by  side,  one  of  which  has 
been  scrupulous  and  has  made  his  pay- 
ments. If  he  were  hit  by  adversity  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  he  would  be 
denied  access  to  financial  assistance, 
whereas  his  neighbor,  who  is  not  a  good 
businessman,  would  be  given  financial 
assistance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  should  have 
an  incentive  to  carry  on  a  good,  workable, 
and  profitable  business. 

If  the  Senator  is  willing  to  accept  co- 
sponsors  in  this  effort,  I  ask  permission 
to  have  my  name  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. Why  in  the  world  should  we  penalize 
efficiency?  That  is  what  we  are  doing 
under  the  present  circumstances.  It 
would  mean  that  a  good  businessman, 
one  who  has  been  providential  and  care- 
ful in  maintaining  adequate  credit,  can- 
not get  credit  when  it  is  needed,  and  the 
other  man,  one  who  has  not  worked  as 
hard  or  not  Ijeen  as  careful  or  efficient, 
can  do  so. 

Everyone  should  be  treated  alike. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  validity 
for  doing  this  is  that  normally  the  SBA 
and  FHA  loans  are  made  on  a  business 
basts,  and  the  arrangement  we  have  dis- 
cussed here  would  involve  the  borrowing 
of  money  in  the  event  of  disasters.  No- 
body can  anticipate  when  acts  of  nature 
are  going  to  lay  someone  low  and  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  PROXIMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
contribution.  , 
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PLACEMENT  OP  ANTIBALLISTIC 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) expressed  his  views  on  the  pro- 
posed placement  of  an  anti-ballLstic- 
missile  system  in  Montana.  As  a  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  another  State  to 
have  these  nuclear  weapons  placed  on 


her  soil  if  this  program  Is  approved,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
succinctly  expressing  his  views  and  the 
views  of  many  Montanans  on  this  Issue. 
If  I  might  humbly  add.  his  address  ex- 
pressed my  views,  as  well. 

One  Wtishington  newspaper  described 
the  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  area  as  an 
Isolated  area  where  the  population  was 
not  likely  to  oppose  placement  of  such 
a  system.  Could  this  possibly  be  the  rea- 
son for  construction  of  an  ABM  In  North 
Dakota  and  Montana? 

For  months  we  heard  of  the  thick  and 
thin  shields  so  necessary  to  protect  our 
huge  population  centers.  We  needed  to 
protect  our  cities  from  a  future  Com- 
munist Chinese  missile  attack.  Then  we 
were  informed  it  was  to  protect  our  cities 
from  a  limited  Russian  missile  attack, 
then  an  accidental  missile  attack.  Finad- 
ly,  some  advisers  informed  us  we  must 
protect  our  offensive  nuclear  capability. 
They  contend  the  ABM  must  be  placed 
near  the  Minuteman  missile  silos  in 
North  Dakota  and  Montana. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  American  citizen 
doubts  the  validity  of  these  statements 
and  of  the  system  itself?  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  what  the  late  President  Eisen- 
hower termed  the  miUtary -industrial 
complex  worries  clear-thinking  men 
everywhere  in  this  Nation,  including 
many  Members  of  Congress. 

Now  we  are  told  that  locating  an  ABM 
shield  in  North  Dakota  will  bring  an 
economic  gain  to  the  State  through  new 
construction,  jobs,  and  purchasing  of 
land  and  equipment.  We  need  economic 
gain  in  North  Dakota,  but  not  through 
a  system  which  carmot  stand  on  its 
merits. 

We  need  economic  gain  through  an 
end  to  the  rural-urban  imbalance.  We 
need  a  strengthening  of  our  farm  econ- 
omy to  end  the  decline  In  the  number 
of  family  farms,  with  the  resulting 
movement  of  farm  families  to  the  major 
urban  areas.  We  need  Industry  to  pro- 
vide long-term  jobs  for  our  young,  not 
1-  or  2-year  laboring  positions  that  end 
as  quickly  as  they  start. 

North  DakoU  is  an  agricultural  State. 
We  need  help  to  raise  agriculture  from 
the  bottom  nmg  of  the  economic  lad- 
der. We  do  not  need  the  short-term 
economic  benefits  from  the  placement 
in  North  Dakota  of  a  nuclear  system 
which  many  leading  independent  scien- 
tists believe  is  unworkable. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  quote 
the  closing  statement  of  Senator 
Mansfield  : 

The  people  of  Montana  do  not  put  profits 
before  peace. 

As  a  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  I 
beUeve  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
would  agree.   

DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
remember  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  as 
a  general  who  brought  war  to  an  end  and 
as  a  President  who  kept  the  peace. 

What  more  could  be  asked  of  a  man  in 
service  to  his  country?  What  more  could 
be  given? 

For  the  misadventures  he  avoided,  for 


the  interventions  he  refused  to  under- 
take, for  the  foreign  wars  he  decided  not 
to  fight.  I  shall  remember  this  President 
as  one  who  possessed  the  wisdom  to  tem- 
per power  with  restraint. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  RELA- 
TIVE TO  USE  OF  PRAYER  IN  PUB- 
LIC SCHODLS— RESOLUTION  BY 
SOUTH  PARISH  CONGREGA- 
TIONAL FELLOWSHIP.  AUGUSTA, 
MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskie),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
resolution  relative  to  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerning the  use  of  prayer  in  public 
schools. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Sooth  Parish  Congrboational  F'm.owsHn', 
Augusta,  Maine 
At   its   regular   monthly   meeting,   March 
13,  1969,  the  evening  program  of  this  fel- 
lowship was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  created  by  the  1962  and  1963  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
relating  to  the  use  of  prayer  in  pubUc  schools. 
Col.  Hlbbard  Rlchter  reviewed   these   de- 
cisions and  dissenting  opinions,  and  also  cited 
State  of  Maine  laws  covering  the  subject  of 
prayer  and  Bible  reference  which  had  held 
for  our  schools  up  to  the  time  of  the  handing 
down  of  these  decisions: 

"Whereas  It  was  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  Members  of  the  Fellowship  that  these 
decisions  have  had  a  seriously  adverse  eflfect 
upon  attempts  to  maintain  a  school  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  holding  spiritual  values 
in  high  regard — 

"That  Indeed  they  tend  to  foster  among 
our  youth  the  impression  that  concern  for 
spiritual  values  are  unimportant,  thereby 
robbing  them  of  an  important  part  of  that 
heritage  to  which  they  are  entitled, 

"That  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  treads  on 
questionable  ground  when  it  assumes  the 
power  to  make  decisions  in  the  area  of  how 
the  People  of  the  States  shall  decide  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  encourage  their  children 
to  take  part  In  any  spiritual,  nondenomlna- 
tlonal  exercises. 

"And  whereas  the  Senator  Dlrksen  Amend- 
ment, S.J.  Res.  6,  91st  Congress— already  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
of  Maine  and  more  than  forty  other  Sen- 
ators—appears to  us  to  be  a  much  needed 
step  towards  offsetting  these  adverse  effects, 
and  a  means  to  put  back  Into  the  hands 
of  American  citizens  the  powers  that  have 
to  do  with  freedom  of  worship. 

"Therefore  It  was  voted,  unanimously,  that 
the  South  Parish  Congregational  Pellowshlp 
go  on  record  as  giving  its  full  support  to 
the  passage  of  said  Amendment,  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  to  each  of  Maine's  Senators 
and  Congressmen  In  Washington,  and  that 
publicity  be  given  to  the  action  taken." 
Tbtgvh:  Hdstad,  President. 
Resolved  March  13, 1969. 


as  the  recent  disaster  off  the  coast  of 
Santa  Barbara  were  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Hearings  on  this  year's  bill,  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969 — 
S.  7 — have  been  completed,  and  the  com- 
mittee plans  to  report  the  proposed  leg- 
islation to  the  Senate  in  April. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Cranston)  for  the  interest  he  has  shown 
in  the  bill,  particularly  in  the  section 
dealing  with  oil  pollution.  His  partici- 
pation in  the  hearings  and  the  perspec- 
tive he  has  brought  to  the  committee 
concerning  the  Santa  Barbara  incident 
have  been  invaluable. 

In  addition  to  its  general  considera- 
tion of  the  problem  of  oil  pollution.  Con- 
gress also  has  a  responsibility  to  deal 
v/ith  the  specific  question  of  halting  oil 
operations  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel. There  is  significant  evidence  that 
suggests  that  the  benefits  from  the  oil 
operations  may  not  be  so  great  that  they 
justify  the  risks  inherent  in  these  par- 
ticular operations. 

Senator  Cranston  has  introduced  a 
bill,  S.  1219,  which  provides  for  the 
termination  of  all  drilling  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  and  for  a  study  of  the 
methods  of  operation  on  all  other  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leases. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  initia- 
tive in  offering  this  approach,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
bill  as  soon  as  possible. 


SENATOR  CRANSTON  AND  OUR 
WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  PoUution 
has  been  considering  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  general  problems  of  oU  pollu- 
tion for  several  years.  Unfortunately,  our 
previous  efforts  to  avert  problems  such 


WEST  VIRGINIA  HAS  TRADITION  OP 
HIGH  ELECTION  PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gratified  to  report  that  West  Virginians 
once  again  took  seriously  their  right  to 
vote  in  last  year's  Presidential  election. 

In  a  recently  published  report,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  listed  the  voting 
turnouts  of  the  States  and  revealed  that 
69.9  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  in  our 
State  voted  for  President  last  November. 
This  record  placed  West  Virginia  ninth 
among  the  States  and  continues  its  tradi- 
tion of  active  interest  in  the  political 
process. 

West  Virginians  have  always  shown  a 
concern  for  their  Government,  and  this 
concern  is  reflected  in  the  large  turnouts 
of  citizens  on  election  day. 

A  free  election  is  not  readily  available 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
consistently  take  advantage  of  the  ac- 
cessibility of  the  ballot  box  in  this 
country.        

LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE— RES- 
OLUTION OP  BROCKTON.  MASS., 
LITHUANIAN  COUNCIL 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  a  resolution  relative  to  the 
observance  of  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania,  adopted  by  the 
Brockton.  Mass.,  Lithuanian  CouncU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 
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RxaoLimoN  OF  thi  Brockton  Litht7aniak 
CouNcn, 

A  resolution  '  adopted  by  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  de«4ent,  at  a  meeting  held  on 
February  23.  IMD,  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  to  ob- 
serve the  5l8t  Aijnl'ersary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independency  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania, reads  as  follows : 

"Whereas,  the  ancient  Lithuanian  nation 
proclaimed  the  ijestoratlon  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  Its  State  after  World  War  I,  and 
thereafter  led  aA  orderly  and  exemplary  In- 
dependent Stata  existence,  having  de  Jure 
recognition  of  al^  the  Great  Powers  and  dip- 
lomatic relational  with  all  Its  neighbors;  and 

•'Whereas,  the  povlet  Union,  In  violation  of 
all  Its  solemn  trfeatles  and  agreements  with 
the  Republic  of  JLlthuanla,  In  1940  Invaded 
and  occupied  Lithuania  by  military  force, 
through  its  occujxatlon  agents  forced  a  mock 
parliamentary  ejection,  then  claimed  that 
Lithuania  had  ofjher  own  free  will  requested 
admission  Into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
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Republics;  and 

"Whereas,  the 
military  occupat 
and  is  systematl 
progiaia  of  ann 


oviet  Union  continues  tliia 
on  of  Lithuania  to  this  day. 
ally  carrying  out  a  planned 
.     _  tillatlon  of  the  Lithuanian 

■natlQikby  various  means,  Including  deporta- 
tion of  Lithuanians  to  Siberia  and  elsewhere 
in  Russia,  appropriating  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  jthe  Lithuanians,  and  bring- 
ing in  Russians  afad  other  citizens  as  colonial 
settlers  in  Lithuania; 

"Now,  therefor  s,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
American  Lithuailans  attending  this  meet- 
ing unanlmousl]  decided  to  request  the 
President  and  th!  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  to  ( lo  everything  In  their  ix>wer 
to  Investigate  tie  situation  In  Russian- 
occupied  Lithuania;  to  stop  the  genocide 
being  perpetrate<l  In  Lithuania  by  Soviets 
to  bring  to  a  hal ;  the  present-day  russlflca- 
tlon  being  carrieil  out  in  Lithuania;  to  re- 
store freedom  anc  the  rights  to  self-determi- 
nation to  the  Ll  huanlan  people  and  their 
territory; 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  request 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  use  all  the  diplo- 
matic and  other  peaceful  means  at  their 
command  to  den:  and  an  Immediate  end  of 
Soviet  colonlallsBi  In  Lithuania  and  terri- 
torial Integrity  cf  the  Soviet  Russian  oc- 
cupation and  adm  Inlstratlve  agencies; 

"Be  It  also  resclved.  that  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Prei  Ident  of  the  United  States, 
and  copies  thereo:  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Senators  and  Coi  gressmen  from  our  State, 
and  to  the  Press." 

Adopted  at  Bro:kton.  on  the  23rd  day  of 
February.  r 

JjRONitrs  Burba. 

Meeting  Chairman. 
■^  'ladas  Jakimavicius, 

Secretary. 


SUPPLY  AND  ^RICE  OF  SOFTWOOD 
[JUMBER 

Mr.  SPARKmIn.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
dress the  Senate  today  on  a  subject 
which  is  vital  toj  the  success  of  our  Na- 
tion's housing  prbgram — that  is,  the  sup- 
ply and  price  of  a^ftwood  lumber. 

Skyrocketing  lumber  prices  in  recent 
months  have  reached  such  serious  pro- 
portions to  threaten  our  basic  housing 
program  and  our  efforts  to  meet  the  na- 
tional housing  goal  established  by  the 
1968  Housing  Act 

On  March  19,  ;iO,  and  21,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
held  hearings  to  determine  the  reasons 
for  the  current  ci  isis  in  lumber  and  what 
could  be  done  about  it.  We  received  ver- 
bal testimony  frbm  a  large  number  of 
witnesses  represtoting  all  segments  of 


private  and  govemraent  groups  Involved 
in  producing  and  distributing  lumber  for 
homebuilding  purposes,  as  well  as  con- 
sumer and  conservation  groups. 

The  witnesses  were  excellent,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  hearing  record  is  the  best 
ever  recorded  on  this  very  involved  sub- 
ject. Although  we  do  not  pretend  to  be 
experts  on  the  subject,  we  feel  that  we 
were  able  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  issue 
and  to  understand  it  well  enough  to  iden- 
tify the  problem  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations an  its  solution. 

Mr.  President.  I  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  because  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  nationwide  issue  cov- 
ering not  only  those  States  having  large 
timber  resources,  but  every  State  in  the 
Union  involved  in  housing  programs  and 
the  rebuilding  of  our  cities.  In  my  state- 
ment today.  I  will  explain  the  issue 
briefly  and  mtike  some  tentative  recom- 
mendations. Later  on,  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee will  submit  a  report  contain- 
ing a  more  thorough  explanation  of  the 
subject  and  final  recommendations  on  the 
best  course  of  action  to  take  to  remedy 
this  serious  problem. 

The  committee  undertook  the  hearings 
primarily  because  of  our  concern  that 
mounting  lumber  prices  and  shortages 
could  frustrate  our  endeavors  to  meet 
the  Nation's  housing  goals.  A  few  days 
after  we  announced  the  hearings.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  President  had 
established  a  task  force  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  a  course  of  action  to 
meet  this  serious  problem.  The  day  be- 
fore our  hearings  started,  the  President 
announced  a  four-pronged  program  to 
relieve  the  current  pressure  on  lumber 
prices.  Also  a  few  days  after  we  an- 
nounced the  hearings,  we  learned  that 
plywood  prices  had  taken  a  20-percent 
drop. 

These  actions  may  represent  only  tem- 
porary relief,  and  it  is  obvious  that  our 
problem  is  more  than  a  temporary  one. 
Nevertheless.  I  am  satisfied  that  our 
hearing  did  prompt  forthright  action  to 
help  solve  the  current  crisis. 

In  the  past  year,  softwood  prices  have 
increased  by  100  percent  for  plywood, 
and  by  50  to  80  percent  for  2  by  4's  and 
other  softwood  lumber  products  used  in 
homebuilding.  The  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  reported  that  the  in- 
creased lumber  prices  pushed  up  the  cost 
of  a  $25,000  house  by  $1,268  on  a  national 
average.  However,  in  one  area,  the  home- 
builders  reported  to  us  that  the  lumber 
increases  have  caused  a  $2,000  rise  in  a 
$20,000  house.  Furthermore,  we  are  told 
that,  not  only  are  the  lumber  prices  ex- 
orbitant, but  the  entire  marketing  system 
for  lumber  is  in  a  state  of  chaos.  The 
lumber  dealers  will  not  commit  them- 
selves on  advance  prices  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  homebuilders  are  unable  to 
rely  on  deliveries  of  this  essential  prod- 
uct at  any  price.  Obviously,  such  condi- 
tions cause  serious  delays  in  production 
schedules,  disrupt  labor  forces,  and 
place  many  small  homebuilders  in  seri- 
ous financial  difBculties. 

Not  only  is  this  a  serious  matter  for 
industry,  it  is  even  more  serious  for  the 
American  people  who  are  seeking  decent 
housing  at  reasonable  costs.  Further- 
more, it  may  represent  a  critical  blow  to 


attaining  our  national  housing  goals  as 
spelled  out  so  forcibly  in  the  1968  Houj. 
ing  Act. 

To  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  price  issue, 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  looked  into 
the  functioning  of  the  entire  marketing 
process  of  lumber  from  the  forests  to  the 
mill  and  to  the  wholesaler,  to  the  re- 
tailer, and  to  its  use  in  the  construction 
of  a  home.  We  learned  that  the  final 
price  was  a  product  of  each  step  in  this 
process,  but  that  the  price  rise  to  the 
consumer  was  basically  the  result  of  ris- 
ing stumpage  prices  established  by  auc- 
tion. Furthermore,  because  the  govern- 
ment is  by  far  the  largest  single  seller 
of  sawtlmber,  the  current  auction  prices 
are  those  set  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  Grovemment-owned  logs.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  a  procedure  for  establish- 
ing an  appraised  value  of  logs  and  vdll 
not  accept  a  bid  for  less  than  the  ap- 
praised value  but  has  no  compunction 
about  the  bid  going  far  above  this  value. 
In  fact,  in  recent  bids,  the  final  selling 
price  of  Government-owned  timber  has 
been  2V2  times  the  value  established  by 
the  Government  itself  as  the  appraised 
value. 

I  understand  that  this  system  has  been 
used  for  a  long  time  and  has  years  of 
experience  behind  it,  but  I  believe  that 
the  appropriate  committee  should  look 
into  this  process.  The  result  is  truly  in- 
flationary causing  higher  prices  all  along 
the  line.  Furthermore,  now  that  our 
Government  is  committed  to  subsidiz- 
ing housing.  I  wonder  If  we  are  not  going 
around  in  circles.  In  the  long  run,  the 
profits  of  one  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  borne  by  subsidies  paid  by  au- 
other  agency  of  the  Goverrmient. 

Another  important  factor  related  to 
the  sharp  price  increase  is  the  disap- 
pearance of  many  small  lumber  mills 
which  traditionally  have  been  the  bal- 
ance wheel  in  the  lumber  industry.  For 
example,  the  ntunber  of  lumber  mills  in 
western  Washington  and  western  Ore- 
gon, the  center  of  softwood  production, 
has  dropped  to  about  one-quarter  of  the 
number  in  existence  20  years  ago.  In 
previous  periods  of  lumber  shortages, 
these  mills  would  quickly  come  to  life 
because  of  the  improved  economic  cli- 
mate and  often,  with  their  increased 
production,  would  be  very  effective  in 
making  up  the  shortage. 

Secretary  Romney  showed  his  concern 
about  the  high  lumber  prices  and  the 
closing  of  so  many  small  sawmills  and 
has  requested  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  determine  whether  there  is  a  cause  for 
action  in  connection  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  so  many  mills  by  the  giant  lumber 
Interests. 

The  Secretary's  conclusion,  however, 
In  which  I  heartily  concur,  is  that  the 
solution  to  the  problem  does  not  rest  on 
the  issue  of  prices.  The  price  structure  is 
a  product  of  supply  and  demand  and  the 
sure  way  of  correcting  excessively  high 
prices  is  to  increase  the  supply  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand. 

Last  year.  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1968 
we  established  a  10-year  goal  of  housing 
construction  and  thus  have,  in  fact,  es- 
tablished the  level  of  demand  for  lumber 
products  for  the  next  10  years. 

The  10 -year  goal  calls  for  an  average 
of  2.6  million  units  built  annually.  This 
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compares  with  current  production  of 
about  1.6  million  units,  so  you  can  see 
that  we  need  to  increase  production  by 
more  than  60  percent  In  the  years  ahead. 
This  2.6  million  units  goal  was  not  hap- 
hazardly arrived  at  and  should  not  be 
taken  lightly.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land  to 
use  this  Nation's  resources  to  meet  this 

goal. 

Unless  we  develop  new  substitute  ma- 
terials for  homebuilding,  the  demands 
for  lumber  in  the  next  decade  must 
match  the  60-percent  increase  In  hous- 
ing starts.  I  believe  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  match  the  supply  to  meet 
this  demand. 

This  can  be  done.  It  is  not  an  impos- 
sible task.  We  have  the  basic  resources 
and  it  is  now  a  matter  of  aggressively 
working  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  these 
resources.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  simple 
matter  of  economics  and  good  business 
practices  to  Invest  in  our  national  forests 
the  same  kind  of  research  and  up-to-date 
cultural  and  management  practices  that 
we  so  successfully  used  in  developing  our 
agricultural  lands. 

Amazing  success  has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated through  the  latest  techniques 
of  "tree  farming"  or  "silviculture."  The 
important  thing  is  to  use  these  tech- 
niques nationwide,  particularly  in  Gov- 
ernment-owned forests,  and  there  would 
be  no  doubt  about  meeting  our  produc- 
tion goals. 

The  trees  are  there  to  produce  the 
amounts  of  lumber  and  plywood  we  need 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  in  na- 
tional forests  and  other  Federal  timber- 
land  owned  and  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  evident  to  us  that  the  in- 
creased production  required  of  our  Fed- 
eral timberlands  is  impossible  under  the 
presently  restricted  appropriations  in  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Industrial  forests  operated  by  private 
companies,  and  the  other  timberlands  in 
private  ownership,  are  now  producing  to 
their  full  capacity,  if  not  perhaps  a  little 
over  their  true  capacity,  under  prudent 
forestry  management.  In  fact,  we  were  a 
little  startled  to  learn  that  the  forest  in- 
dustries, with  ownership  of  17  percent  of 
softwood  sawtimber,  is  harvesting  33 
percent  of  the  total  softwood,  that  other 
private  ownerships  with  18  percent  of 
softwood  standing  timber  are  producing 
28  percent  of  the  total  output,  but  that 
the  Forest  Service,  with  ownership  of  54 
percent  of  all  softwood  timber  in  the  Na- 
tion, is  only  producing  30  percent  of  total 
output. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  forest  in- 
dustries are  harvesting  3.8  percent  of 
their  standing  timber  inventory  an- 
nually; other  private  ownerships  are 
harvesting  at  the  rate  of  2.8  percent  of 
inventory,  but  the  Forest  Service,  the 
greatest  forest  owner  of  all,  is  able,  under 
present  conditions,  to  harvest  only  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  its  huge  inventory. 
The  imbalance  in  the  harvesting  be- 
tween Government  and  private  lands  has 
many  explanations.  One  is  that  many 
private  owners  are  overcutting  their  for- 
ests and  destroying  their  use  for  the 
future. 


It  is  obvious  that  this  condition  can- 
not continue  for  long.  Mr.  Edward  Cliff, 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  said : 

The  softwood  resources  in  private  owner- 
ship are  being  overcut.  .  .  .  Log  supplies  from 
these  land*  must  decline  substantially  over 
the  next  few  decades.  .  .  .  Any  sustained  in- 
crease in  log  haxvests  in  the  West  thus  must 
come  from  public  lands. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Na- 
tiorud  Forests,  comprising  the  greatest 
reservoir  of  timber  in  the  Nation,  can 
accoimt  for  only  one-third  of  the  pro- 
duction of  softwood.  Chief  among  them 
seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  been  obliged  to  operate  with  in- 
sufficient funds  to  reach  the  necessary 
softwood  output  to  support  our  housing 
programs. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  Forest 
Service.  It  has  some  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated foresters  in  the  world.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  funds  made  available,  it  has 
protected  and  managed  the  great  forest 
empires  under  its  jurisdiction.  But  it 
simply  has  not  been  given  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  meet  our  overall  national  wood 
requirements  and,  in  particular,  to  make 
available  and  market  the  sawlogs  re- 
quired for  the  housing  programs  we  have 
authorized. 

It  was  because  of  the  handicaps  im- 
posed on  our  housing  programs  by  the 
critical  shortage  of  softwood  lumber  and 
plywood  and  consequent  price  spurts  that 
we  conducted  oiu:  hearings. 

We  heard  a  large  number  of  witnesses, 
representing  every  element  in  the  pic- 
ture— homebuilders.  contractors,  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  forest  industries,  the 
carpenters'  and  sawmill  unions,  con- 
servation groups,  foresters  and  others 
concerned  with  the  available  sawtimber 
and  housing  dilemma  confronting  the 
Nation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  George 
Romney,  put  the  problem  clearly  in  his 
appearance  before  our  subcommittee. 
Secretary  Romney  told  us  that,  in  order 
to  sustain  the  housing  programs  we  have 
established,  we  will  need  an  additional 
annual  production  of  15  billion  board 
feet  of  softwood  lumber  and  plywood  by 
1978.  Softwood  lumber  consumption  last 
year  ran  to  a  record  35.1  billion  board 
feet. 

The  Secretary  said  that  there  are  three 
ways  to  increase  the  supply  domestically. 
He  would  have  the  private  companies 
do  a  more  efficient  job  without  jeopard- 
izing the  future  supply.  He  gave  the 
private  companies  credit  for  doing  better 
with  their  harvesting  practices  than  pub- 
lic managers,  but  believes  there  is  further 
room  for  improvement.  Furthermore,  he 
recognized  the  vast  areas  of  privately 
owned  woods  and  forest&in  the  hands  of 
farmers  and  small  plot  owners  which,  if 
efficiently  managed,  would  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  make  up  the 
shortage. 

Secondly,  Secretary  Romney  believes 
that  we  should  look  at  the  Alaskan  sup- 
ply which  is  now  all  going  to  Japan.  This 
is  a  transportation  problem  complicated 
by  the  Jones  Act,  which  requires  the 
shipment  of  Alaskan  lumber  or  logs  In 
American  bottoms. 
Third— and  this  is  by  far  the  most 


Important — Secretary  Romney  says  we 
must  take  steps  to  make  the  harvest  of 
our  publicly  owned  lands  more  efficient. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  15  bUUon  board 
feet  that  the  Secretary  reports  is  needed 
by  1978  can  come  out  of  the  nationally 
owned  forests  without  jeopardizing  the 
protection  of  the  natural  resources  neces- 
sary for  recreation  or  conservation  pur- 
poses. 

Secretary  Romney  also  informed  us 
that  the  President,  acting  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  special  White  House 
task  force  on  the  problem,  has  directed 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior to  increase  immediately  the  sales 
of  Federal  timber  for  manufacture  into 
lumber  and  plywood  by  1.1  billion  board 
feet. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  prompt  action.  But,  with  a  need  for 
15  billion  more  board  feet  per  year.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  President's  action  is 
only  a  first  step,  and  that  other  actions 
are  required  to  bring  the  production  of 
softwood  lumber  and  plywood  up  to  the 
armual  15  billion  additional  feet  required 
for  housing  for  our  people. 

The  Chief  Forester  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Edward  Cliff,  confinned  to 
our  subcommittee  his  previous  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  on  which  I  serve,  last  Novem- 
ber, that  on  many  national  forest  lands, 
production  could  be  increased  by  two- 
thirds  if  the  Forest  Service  were  given 
sufficient  funds,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
to  build  needed  forest  access  roads  and 
trails,  and  to  employ  sufficient  personnel 
to  intensify  forest  management.  Many 
witnesses  pointed  out  to  us  that  forest 
management  performance  on  industrial 
forest  lands  is  superior  to  those  presently 
possible  on  Federal  lands,  but  that  Fed- 
eral management  practices  can  be  up- 
graded if  assured  long-term  funding  is 
provided. 

The  Chief  Forester  told  us  that,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  rapidly  increasing  needs 
for  lumber  and  plyu-ood.  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  seeking  shortrun  increases  in  tim- 
ber sales  through  salvage  and  thinnings, 
but  that  this  would  require  additional 
funds  and  personnel.  It  is  worth  noting 
that,  in  his  directives  to  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  the  Presi- 
dent instructed  both  Departments 
promptly  to  present  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  supplemental  budget 
estimates  to  enable  them  to  speed  up 
their  operations  and  make  more  sales  of 
Federal  timber  possible. 

Chief  Forester  Cliff  indicated  that  ap- 
propriations for  the  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  have  been  running  far  behind 
authorizations.  For  example,  in  fiscal 
1970,  the  Forest  Service  requested  S170 
million  for  access  roads  and  trails,  tut 
only  some  $91  million  had  been  appro- 
priated. 

He  said  that  more  access  i-oads  are 
needed  to  make  increased  timber  harvest 
possible  and  that  other  management 
tools  are  needed,  such  as,  use  of  geneti- 
cally superior  planting  stock  for  refor- 
estation: commercial  thinnings  wWch 
would  utilize  timber  otherwi.se  lost  to 
mortality;  noncommercial  thinnings  to 
release  trees  in  stagnated  stands:  in- 
creased  salvage   of    frc-and-insect-de- 
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stroyed  timber,  and  closer  utilization  of 
the  timber  that  is  harvested  to  use  re- 
siduals not  now  used  commercially. 

Mr.  Cliff  reported  that,  in  1970,  his 
budget  would  b«  only  29.5  percent  of  the 
level  that  he  s|iid  was  needed  to  carry 
out  an  effective!  reforestation  and  stand 
improvement  program.  With  such  lim- 
ited funds,  his  agency  could  not  nearly 
carry  out  the  Intense  forest  management 
program  so  badly  needed. 

Mr.  Cliff,  in  atiswers  to  questions  from 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  said  that 
the  reduced  fippropriations  for  his 
agency  have  hid  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  availability  ;of  timber.  F^irthermore, 
he  said  increase  spending  is  absolutely 
essential  to  incueasing  the  output.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  nioney  lost  but  is,  in  fact, 
an  excellent  investment .  He  said  that 
for  each  $1  million  Invested  in  planting 
and  timber  culture,  we  can  add  11  mil- 
lion board  feeti  of  annual  production, 
worth  $215,000  ^eld  annually  at  current 
sales  'prices. 

On' tile  consumer  level,  the  most  sig- 
nificant witness  appearing  before  us  was 
Mr.  Eugene  Gulledge,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
which  represents  75  percent  of  all  hous- 
ing constructed  in  the  United  States. 

The  residential  construction  industry, 
of  course,  repr«ents  the  largest  single 
consimier  of  softwood  lumber'  and  wood 
products  in  tht  country.  Shortage  of 
supply  and  uncjertainty  of  lumber  and 
plywood  deliveries,  Mr.  Gulledge  stated, 
is  seriously  affecting  the  ability  of  the 
homebuilding  industry  to  produce  the 
volume  of  hoiosiiig  required  by  the  ever- 
expanding  demand  for  new  homes. 
Other  types  of;  construction,  he  said, 
also  are  being  h^ld  back  by  the  crisis. 

The  problem  jof  price  increases  and 
shortages  of  luslber  and  wood  products 
in  recent  monthls,  he  said,  have  become 
the  No.  1  problem  of  his  industry.  He 
also  reported  to  ns  that  the  homebuilders 
have  been  working  cooperatively  with  the 
forest  industriesi  in  a  joint  effort  to  get 
at  the  facts  and  to  develop  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  immediate  and  the  longer 
range  problems]  of  timber  supply  and 
lumber  production. 

He  informed  ius  that,  together  with 
representatives  bf  the  forest  industries, 
a  Joint  Coordinating  Committee  on 
Housing  and  Forest  Products  is  at  work 
to  seek  solutions.  Interestingly,  the  home- 
builders  agreed  Urith  forest  industry  wit- 
nesses on  the  gfcneral  short-  and  long- 
term  actions  that  seem  to  be  required. 
Mr.  Gulledge  estimated  that,  normally, 
20  percent  of  the  direct  construction 
cost  of  the  structure  of  a  house  is  com- 
posed of  varioiis  wood  products  derived 
from  softwood  lumber. 

This  fact,  of  course,  is  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  Hocusing  Subcommittee  to 
take  a  look  at  the  overall  picture.  With- 
out sufQcient  supplies  of  softwood  lumber 
and  pljrwood  at  a  reasonable  price,  our 
housing  programs  are  severly  impeded, 
and  we  cannot  reach  the  housing  volumes 
we  have  set  as  national  goals. 

Mr.  Gulledge  also  expressed  apprehen- 
sion that  the  present  situation,  bad  as  it 
is,  will  deteriorate  further  as  we  get  into 
the  spring  building  season. 


While  the  hotising  industry's  projec- 
tion of  private  nonfarm  housing  starts 
for  1969  was,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  in  the  range  of  1.6  million  new 
housing  units  as  compared  to  1.5  million 
starts  in  1968,  it  now  appears,  according 
to  Mr.  Gulledge,  that  we  may  not  reach 
the  1.6  million  unit  figure,  which  itself 
is  one  million  units  short  of  our  na- 
tional housing  production  goal. 

This  is  a  serious  situation,  when  the 
need  for  new  housing  is  at  an  historic 
peak. 

The  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  declared  that  it  appears  that  a 
shortage  in  available  lumber  of  about 
10  percent  may  already  have  developed. 
If  this  is  true,  Mr.  Gulledge  testified, 
then  we  are  heading  for  even  more  seri- 
ous price  and  supply  problems  as  we  un- 
dertake to  reach  higher  housing  produc- 
tion levels. 

A  clear,  reasoned,  and  convincing  case 
was  presented  to  us  by  representatives 
of  the  Nation's  lumber  and  plywood 
manufacturing  and  timber-growing  in- 
dustries. Spokesmen  who  formed  a  panel 
in  presenting  statements  and  answering 
questions  included  expert  witnesses  from 
the  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
Western  Wood  Products  Association, 
American  Plywood  Association.  Southern 
Pine  Association,  North  West  Timber 
Association,  Industrial  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, Western  Lumber  Manufacturers, 
Inc.,  National  Woodwork  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  and  Western  Forest  In- 
dustries Association.  In  addition,  we  also 
received  testimony  from  representatives 
of  the  Architectural  Woodwork  Institute, 
National  American  Wholesale  Lumber 
Association,  and  the  National  Limiber 
and  Building  Materials  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 

We  therefore  had  evidence  from  vir- 
tually every  sector  of  the  forest  indus- 
tries and  the  principal  distributors  and 
users  of  lumber  and  plsrwood.  All  ex- 
pressed great  concern  about  the  problems 
we  face,  and  made  many  suggestions  for 
short-term  and  long-term  solutions. 

Basically,  the  forest  industry  spokes- 
men asserted  that  the  curifent  domestic 
situation  can  be  bla'med  mostly  on  an 
inadequate  supply  of  logs  to  meet  grow- 
ing domestic  requirements  and  pressures 
for  exports.  Increased  demand  for  lum- 
ber and  plywood  for  house  construction, 
they  said,  to  meet  needs  for  the  1.6  mil- 
lion new  housing  units  projected  for  this 
year,  plus  a  record  export  volimie  of  2.2 
billion  board  feet  of  logs  in  1968,  have 
resulted  in  shortages  of  logs  and  timber 
available  for  immediate  harvesting.  They 
emphasized  that  the  1968  total  softwood 
log  production  of  about  38  billion  feet,  a 
record,  was  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total  softwood  timber  inventory  of  more 
than  2  trillion  board  feet.  Higher  total 
log  production  to  meet  current  demand 
levels,  they  testtfled.  Is  justified  by  pres- 
ent timber  inventory  and  growth  rates. 

Industry  witnesses  were  unanimous  in 
pointing  out  that  since  privately  owned 
forest  lands  are  now  operated  at  peak 
capacities,  the  necessary  increase  must 
come  from  the  great  timber  reservoirs  of 
the  Federal  forests  which  are  being  op- 
erated at  far  below  capacity.  As  one  wit- 
ness put  it: 


The  federal  govemment  holda  the  key  to 
the  log  supply  and  to  domestic  wood  prlc«» 
in  the  way  It  choooM  to  manage  this  timber. 

He  declared  that  the  additional  timber 
required  for  our  housing  goals  will  not 
be  available  for  cutting  unless  national 
timber  policies  are  adjusted. 

Testimony  the  committee  received 
from  industry  witnesses  and  others  about 
Alaskan  forests  as  a  possible  source  of 
some  relief  from  the  shortages  was  dis- 
turbing. There  is  a  fairly  extensive  fed- 
erally  owned  timber  resource  In  south- 
eastern Alaska,  but  it  is  unavailable  to 
the  domestic  market  because  of  the  Jones 
Act  requirements  on  intercoastal  ship- 
ping. 

The  Jones  Act  requires  that  products 
moving  in  coastal  and  intercoastal  ship- 
ping— see  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1927,  as  amended — be- 
tween U.S.  ports  be  shipped  in  American 
ships.  This  imposes  a  disadvantage  of 
substantially  higher  freight  rates  than 
the  rates  prevailing  for  foreign  registry 
shipping.  The  cost  effect  on  lumber  and 
pljrwood  appears  to  be  about  a  $20  per 
thousand  board  feet  increase.  The  lack  of 
a  UJ5.  merchant  fleet  ccMnpounds  the 
issue. 

Consequently,  the  sizable  amount  of 
available  Alaskan  lumber  that  can  be 
produced  Is  unable  to  reach  consuming 
markets  in  the  United  States  without  a 
prohibitive  competitive  disadvantage. 

Consequently,  Alaskan  timbers  and 
lumber  are  sold  to  Japan,  thus  depriving 
domestic  users  of  this  untapped  domestic 
source  of  timber  supply. 

Siiggestions  were  advanced  by  indus- 
try witnesses  that  the  Jones  Act  should 
be  repealed,  or  at  least  modified.  Their 
objective  Is  to  allow  Alaskan  lumber  to 
be  moved  to  market  in  this  country  at 
the  same  rates,  for  example,  as  are  en- 
joyed by  Canadian  lumber  producers, 
who  can,  and  do,  move  their  lumber  to 
Eastern  United  States  markets  in  foreign 
flag  ships. 
The  industry  witnesses  reconmiended 
six  short-term  proposals  to  relieve  lumber 
and  plywood  availability  problems: 

First.  Immediate  sale  offerings  of  the 
billion  board  feet  of  unsold  allowable  cut 
on  national  forests. 

Second.  Sale  offerings  of  the  full  cur- 
rent annual  allowable  cut  by  stepping  up 
road  construction  and  timber  prepara- 
tion activities  on  national  forests. 

Third.  National  Forest  timber  sale 
offerings  where  little  or  minimum  access 
road  construction  Is  needed. 

Fourth.  Exemption  of  Forest  Service 
personnel  from  replacement  restraints  to 
assure  the  staff  required  for  timber  sale 
administration. 

Fifth.  Establishment  of  a  tesun  of  spe- 
cialists within  the  Forest  Service  to  devise 
and  execute  an  accelerated  national 
timber  sales  program. 

Sixth.  Support  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  recent  general  order 
for  the  return  of  boxcars  suitable  for 
lumber  and  pljrwood  shipments,  whieh 
has  been  a  chronic  to  acute  problem  for 
forest  products  manufacturers. 

On  a  long-term  basis,  the  witnesses 
agreed  that  the  only  practical  solution 
offering  lasting  relief  from  supply- 
demand  crises  is  a  national  determlna- 
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tion  to  utilize  the  Nation's  forest  re- 
sources in  a  way  directly  related  to  other 
national  goals  established  In  the  interest 
of  all  the  people— mainly,  intensive  and 
scientific  management  of   our  Federal 

timber.  ^    „     _.. 

They  also  emphasized  that  the  Forest 
Service  should  have  assurances  of  the 
long-term  financing  needed  for  roads 
and  intensive  management  practices.  In 
the  past,  they  said,  with  ample  or  sur- 
plus avaUabllity  of  forest  products,  funds 
to  apply  intensive  timber  management 
on  the  national  forests  have  been  denied. 
Now.  they  pointed  out,  with  untold  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  scarcity  premiums  at 
stake  each  year,  a  new  look  at  providing 
the  means  for  long-term  financing  for 
such  intensive  timber  management  is 
Imperative.  ^  ^     .v. 

The  same  point  was  stressed  by  the 
homebuilding  industry  in  its  presenta- 
tion. The  national  goal  of  26  million 
housing  units  over  the  next  decade  by 
new  construction  or  rehabilitation,  and 
a  goal  within  this  of  6  mUlion  units  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families,  as 
set  forth  under  title  XVI  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1968.  necessarily  implies  compati- 
ble and  concurrent  national  timber  pol- 
icies and  resource  requirements.  Mr. 
Gulledge.  the  housing  industry  repre- 
sentative also  added  that  the  current  ex- 
perience of  Imnber  and  pljrwood  short- 
ages shows  the  need  for  far  more  per- 
ceptive timber  and  resoiurce  management 
planning  in  conjunction  with  national 
housing  needs.  They  are  convinced,  he 
told  our  subcommittee,  that  strong  pro- 
tection can  be  given  to  our  conservation 
and  preservation  interests  in  the  contin- 
ued life  of  our  national  forests,  which 
they  fully  support,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  forests  are  put  to  work  much  more 
usefully  for  the  interests  of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Nation. 

Conservation  interests  were  repre- 
sented before  our  subcommittee  by  wit- 
nesses from  the  Sierra  Club,  a  large  or- 
ganization devoted  to  preserving  wilder- 
ness and  scenic  areas  throughout  the 
country.  They  raised  no  objections  to 
the  proposals  that  the  Forest  Service  in- 
crease its  output  of  sawlogs  from  the 
commercial  forest  areas,  provided  this 
increase  is  carried  out  within  the  limits 
of  sound  forest  management.  Mr.  Brock 
Evans,  the  Club's  Pacific  Northwest  rep- 
resentative, stated  that  it  would  approve 
Federal  commercial  forest  lands  devel- 
opment to  a  greater  extent  if  the  best 
type  of  intensive  forest  management  was 
pursued. 

Testimony  was  also  received  from  a 
representative  of  labor,  Mr.  Peter  E.  Ter- 
zick,  general  treasurer  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America.  Mr.  Terzick  was  forthright 
In  his  statement  that  wages  have  very 
little  effect  on  the  dramatic  increase  in 
lumber  and  plywood  over  the  last  year. 
In  reply  to  a  question  he  pointed  out  that 
the  union's  3 -year  contract  expires  this 
year  but  that,  based  on  past  experience, 
labor's  wage  demands  are  very  small  In 
relation  to  other  prices.  He  also  replied 
that  there  is  no  shortage  of  labor  for 
the  mills  nor  for  lumbermen  who  do  the 
cutting  and  logging  in  the  forests.  He 
also  urged  a  study  of  pricing  policies  aad 
the  development  by  the  government  of  a 


mechanism    for    maintaining    stability 
over  a  period  of  time. 

A  further  suggestion  was  advanced  by 
several  witnesses  that  some  way  should 
be  found  to  permit  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Lauid  Management  to  plow 
back  a  substantial  part  of  their  receipts 
from  timber  sales  into  more  intensive 
timber  management.  This,  of  course,  is 
a  matter  requiring  legislation  that  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  but  we  are  convinced 
the  proposal  has  high  merit.  We  feel  that 
it  should  be  done,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
basic,  necessary  steps  to  put  the  forest 
policies  of  the  Nation  into  phase  with 
our  housing  programs  and  national  re- 
quirements for  softwood  products. 

We  therefore  strongly  recommend  that 
Congress  carefully  study  this  matter  and 
consider  bringing  about  the  necessary 
adjustments  through  legislation. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  our 
Federal  forests,  containing  such  vast 
amounts  of  sawtimber,  are  woefully  un- 
der-producing the  amoimts  of  logs  the 
Nation  needs,  and  are  perfectly  capable 
of  stepping  up  their  outputs  to  the  neces- 
sary levels  if  sustained,  long-term  fund- 
ing for  intensified  forest  management  is 
made  available — funding  that  can  be  re- 
paid to  the  Federal  Treasury  from  tim- 
ber sales. 

This  is  what  is  done  in  industrial  for- 
ests and  on  certain  State-owned  timber- 
lands.  It  is  also  the  system  used  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  forest  lands.  It  has 
enabled  them  to  reach  excellent  produc- 
tion levels  far  above  the  production  levels 
of  Federal  forests.  As  I  understand  it. 
Senator  Richard  Russell  sponsored  a 
provision  in  the  Defense  Department's 
1961  Appropriations  Act  which  author- 
ized the  Department  to  use  a  portion  of 
its  timber  sales  revenue  to  effect  man- 
agement costs.  As  a  result  of  this  author- 
ity which,  in  effect,  provided  assured 
funds  for  up-to-date  management  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  forests,  the  income 
from  these  forests  has  increased  2'/2 
times  and  has  resulted  in  a  substantial 
return  to  the  UJS.  Treasury. 

Another  unfortimate  fact  that  was  de- 
veloped in  our  hearings  is  that  lack  of 
funds  has  hampered  construction  of  ac- 
cess roads  in  the  Federal  forests,  with 
the  result  that  in  many  areas,  overma- 
ture trees,  or  stands  damaged  by  wind- 
storms, fire,  disease,  or  insects  cannot  be 
harvested  or  salvaged  and  simply  go  to 
waste,  reaching  an  estimated  annued  loss 
of  10  billion  board  feet  of  timber,  nearly 
as  much  as  is  produced.  This  is  a  form  of 
gross  waste  of  a  valuable  natural  re- 
source. Not  cutting  trees  that  are  ready 
for  harvest,  or  which  have  been  damaged 
by  natural  causes,  is  much  like  not  har- 
vesting frmt,  wheat  or  other  valuable 
foodstuffs  when  they  are  ripe  for  harvest. 
Just  like  growing  food,  overmature  tim- 
ber rots,  or  salvageable  timber  decays  and 
rots,  and  goes  to  complete  waste. 

Scholars  have  termed  this  tjrpe  of 
waste  "waste  by  underuse." 

In  some  areas.  Federal  timber  man- 
agement agencies  have  not  had  a  chance 
even  to  inventory  their  standing  timber. 
Or  personnel  is  not  available  to  prepare 
necessary  bid  schedules  for  selling  trees 
that  should  be  harvested. 
Our  problem  in  the  South  is  somewhat 


different  from  that  In  the  West.  The  large 
amount  of  interspersed  timberlands  in 
private  h£inds  calls  for  an  even  greater 
degree  of  cooperation  by  all  concerned. 
The  Southern  Pine  Association  advised 
our  subcommittee  that  the  South  pro- 
duced, mainly  through  large  producers.  7 
billion  board  feet,  which  was  higher  than 
the  average  10  years  prior  thereto.  This 
amounts  to  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  softwood  lumber  and  plywood  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  the  pulpwood  industry  in  the  South 
quadrupled  its  production,  and  this  in- 
dustry, of  course,  draws  upon  the  soft- 
wood reserve  supply. 

Since  much  of  the  timber  supply  in  the 
South  is  in  private  hands,  large  and 
small,  there  is  need  for  progressive  co- 
operation in  projects  such  as  the  South- 
em  Forest  Resources  Analysis,  combin- 
ing the  interests  of  manufacturers,  farm- 
ers, and  producers  toward  the  objective 
of  accelerated  tree  planting  and  timber 
stand  improvements.  There  is  a  need  also 
for  the  Grovemment  to  increase  its  efforts 
for  cooperation  between  industry,  gov- 
ernment, and  private  landowners,  spon- 
soring at  the  same  time  efforts  that  can 
take  advantage  of  education  and  ad- 
vances in  procedures  and  technology  that 
can  come  from  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

The  problems  involved  in  bringing 
about  solutions  to  our  demand-supply- 
price  problems  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  committees  of  the  Congress, 
particularly  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Appropriations.  I  am  reviewing 
these  issues  in  this  manner  to  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  these  most  effective 
committees  so  they  will  be  aware  of  the 
problems  and  can  bring  their  outstand- 
ing expertise  to  bear  on  finding  solutioi^ 
so  that  our  housing  goals  are  not 
thwarted. 

I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
following  recommendations: 

First.  The  urgent  needs  of  our  housing 
programs,  and  the  high  goals  we  have 
established  as  national  policy  require 
that  prompt  action  be  taken  to  increase 
the  timber  outputs  of  our  forests. 

Second.  The  greatest  source  of  timber 
is  owned  bythe  Federal  Goveniment  and, 
thus,  our  shortage  can  be  relieved  only 
by  a  greater  utilization  of  the  forest  re- 
sources owned  and  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient. 

Third.  Increasing  the  allowable  cutting 
from  federally  owned  lands  can  be  made 
without  sacrificing  the  sustained  yield 
principle  pro\-ided  there  is  proper  fund- 
ing and  adoption  of  the  latest  silviculture 
techniques. 

Fourth.  Proper  funding  can  only  be  ef- 
fective if  it  is  sustained  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  Sustained  funding  is  an 
urgent  necessity  to  enable  Federal  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  a  program  of  intense 
forest  management  without  which  we 
■will  never  obtain  the  wood  to  meet  our 
housing  needs. 

Fifth.  Considerable  more  resources 
must  be  directed  to  developing  advanced 
techniques  for  improving  our  knowledge 
of  forestry.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  supply  some  of  its  great 
knowledge  on  increasing  crop  jdelds  to 
the  Nation's  forests: 
Sixth.  More  attention  must  be  paid  to 
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improve  the  efflc  iency  of  privately  owned 
forests  and  woo<  I  lots.  Fifty-nine  percent 
of  aU  forest  lands  are  owned  privately 
and.  although  iich  lands  only  have  18 
percent  of  the  ijiventory,  I  shoxild  think 
that  a  nationwiide  campaign  to  educate 
the  private  owners  to  the  latest  forestry 
techniques  woujd  bear  fruit  in  future 

Seventh.  A  thorough  analysis  should 
be  directed  toTthe  pricing  of  lumber, 
starting  at  thd  Federal   Government's 


own  appraising 
timber. 
Eighth.    The 


and  auctioning  of  saw- 


_^ Commerce    Committee 

shoiUd  investigate  the  Jones  Act  in  con- 
nection with  shipping  of  lumber  from 
Alaska  and  the  Western  States.  As  it  is 
working  now.  the  only  beneficiary  is 
Japan.  Is  there  Inot  some  way  to  protect 
American  shipping  and  still  not  deny 
domestic  mark^s  in  the  U.S.  mainland 
from  having  ^cess  to  Alaskan  and 
Westei'n  lumbe)-?  Other  transportation 
difficulties,  including  the  shortage  of 
boxcars,  must  be  resolved  also.  I  am 
pleased  to  notie  the  action  taken  by 
President  Nixoii  in  this  regard,  but  I 
hope  this  is  noi  just  a  temporary  meas- 
ure. ,  . 

Ninth.  We  should  examine  the  import 
of  lumber  froni^  Canada  which,  in  1968. 
amounted  to  5.$  bilUon  board  feet.  Con- 
sidering the  gteat  potential  untapped 
supply  from  out  neighbor  to  the  North, 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  could  not  be 
substantially  ikicreased.  One  impedi- 
ment to  increasing  the  import  of  ply- 
wood is  the  2d  percent  tariff.  I  beUeve 
that  we  shouldj  study  the  tariff  require- 
ment and  see  \|?hether  our  short  supply 
.ied  to  meet  our  national 
iocs  not  demand  a  repeal 


by  covered  logs  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Department.  Apparently  it  will  be 
some  little  time  before  the  relief  envi- 
sioned by  the  amendment  can  become 
effective. 

This  is  a  complicated  issue.  I  fully  rec- 
ognize, but  I  urge  that  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior  consider  the 
early  implementation  of  the  Morse 
amendment  in  relation  to  the  Nation's 
housing  needs  and  the  recent  crises  in 
lumber  and  plywood  price  and  supply. 

Eleventh.  Substitutes  for  lumber  prod- 
ucts in  construction  of  both  residential 
and  nonresidential  buildings  must  be  de- 
veloped. The  plastic  and  concrete  prod- 
ucts, steel  and  aluminum  industries  have 
already  come  forth  with  many  innova- 
tions that  should  be  encouraged. 

A  fundamental  issue  we  face  lies  in 
striking  a  proper  balance  betweeh  the 
management  of  our  forest  resources,  and 
their  production  and  sale  of  timber,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  American  people 
for  forest  products.  The  two  elements — 
national  needs  and  management  and  use 
of  our  natural  resources — are  utterly  out 
of  phase.  They  must  be  meshed  and  put 
into  phase  in  order  to  accomplish  our 
national  housing  goals. 


of  plywood  ne 
housing  goals 
of  this  provisic 
Tenth.  The 
needs  Immedls 
major  conflict 


export  of  logs  to  Japan 
te  attention.  We  have  a 
ii.o,j^i  ^v....^v.  of  interests  that  must  be 
resolved  between  Japan's  housing  plans, 
estimated  at  l]9  million  units  for  1969. 
and  the  U.S.  durrent  production  of  1.6 
million  units  her  year.  This  has  both 
shortrtm  and  llngnm  implications. 

In  the  short  tun.  witnesses  before  our 
subcommittee  suggested  that  the  United 
States  explore  [with  Japan  the  possibil- 
ity of  "borrowing  "  several  million  feet 
of  logs  it  has  Purchased,  but  which  are 
stockpiled  in  west  Coast  ports  because 
of  a  shipping  [glut.  This  proposal  sug- 
gests that  the  ['borrowed"  logs  could  be 
replaced  later  with  other  logs  when  a 
better  flow  of] raw  materials  begins  to 
come  off  the  Federal  forests.  I  feel  this 
is  a  matter  viorthy  of  exploring,  and 
could  provide  kome  temporary  relief  to 
oiu"  domestic  shortage. 

The  Morse  aknendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Actj  of  1968,  which  I  helped 
sponsor,  has  s4t  a  limitation  of  350  mil- 
lion board  f  eeti  on  logs  which  can  be  sold 
from  western  federal  forests  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969  for  export  to  Japan.  This  fig- 
ure is  considered  by  most  authorities  to 
be  a  normal  ar  lount  of  export  that  could 
be  supplied  without  serious  effects  on  the 
domestic  f ores^  Industries. 

The  Morse  bmendment  also  provides 
that  logs  not  covered  by  the  act  can  be 
prevented  f ron  i  being  substituted  for  logs 


DEATH  OF  HUGHES  SPALDING.  SR., 
ATLANTA,  GA. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  by  him  relative  to  the 
death  of  Hughes  Spalding,  Sr.,  of  At- 
lanta, and  articles  and  an  editorial 
eulogy  in  connection  therewith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statement   of   Senator   Talmadge 

The  State  of  Georgia  and  the  city  of  At- 
lanta has  lost  one  of  the  State's  greatest 
business  and  civic  leaders  In  the  death  of 
Hughes  Spalding.  Sr..  last  Sunday. 

Hughes  Spalding  was  a  great  man  and  a 
fine  citizen,  and  I  Join  his  family,  and  hU 
many  friends  and  associates  in  expressing 
sorrow  at  his  passing.  The  leadership  he  ren- 
dered his  city  and  State  for  many  years 
across  a  broad  range  of  legal,  business,  civic 
and  cultural  endeavors,  will  be  sorely  missed. 

[From  the  Atlanta   (Qa.)    Constitution. 
Mar.  31.1961) 

Hughes  Spalding  Dies — Church.  Civic 
Leadeb 

Hughes  Spalding  Sr..  lawyer,  devout 
churchman  and  one  of  the  most  forceful 
personalities  In  Atlanta's  civic  life  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  died  Sunday  night  In  a 
private  hospital. 

Mr.  Spalding,  senior  partner  In  the  law 
firm  of  King  and  Spalding,  was  82. 

He  was  bom  in  Atlanta  four  years  after 
his  parents.  Jack  J.  Spalding  and  the  former 
Elizabeth  Hughes,  moved  here  from  Ken- 
tucky. His  father  was  an  attorney,  an  orga- 
nizer of  the  Georgia  Power  Co.  and  a  prime 
mover  in  the  New  South  movement  preached 
by  Henry  Grady  that  resulted  In  this  city 
becoming  the  capital  of  the  Southeast. 

Mr.  Spalding  Is  survived  by  his  v^lfe,  the 
former  Boiling  Stovall  Phlnlzy  of  Athens; 
three  sons.  Jack  J.  Spalding,  editor  of  The 
Atlanta  Journal;  Hughes  Spalding  Jr..  a 
partner  In  the  firm  of  King  and  Spalding,  .'^nd 


Blllups  Phlnlzy  Spalding,  a  member  of  the 
history  department  at  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, and  two  daughters.  Mrs.  George  S.  Crart 
and  Mrs.  WaUace  Wlnboume  Jr..  both  cf 
Atlanta. 

Atlanta  Mayor  Ivan  Allen  Jr.  said  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Spalding,  "Since  1885,  the  Spald- 
Ing  family  has  been  actively  engaged  In  the 
practice  of  law  in  Atlanta.  Mr.  Hughes  Spald- 
ing Sr..  like  his  father  before  him,  made 
great  contributions  to  the  city  and  the  siat« 
In  the  fields  of  law,  religion  and  education. 
AtlanU  has  lost  a  leading  citizen  and  a  great 
man." 

Mr.    Spalding's    business    activities    were 

many. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  The  Coca-Cola  Co.  since  1949 
and  was  a  member  of  the  finance  committee. 

He  was  on  the  board  of  the  Trust  Company 
of  Georgia  for  22  years  before  becoming  an 
advisory  director  in  1962.  serving  during  that 
time  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
and  also  the  tr\ist  committee. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  board  and  a  direc- 
tor of  Georgia  International  Life  Insurance 
Co.  from  Its  founding  in  1959  unUl  1983. 
Other  directorships  have  Included  the  At- 
lantic Co..  Habersham  Mills.  Coca-Cola  Inter- 
national Corp..  the  Atlanta  Baseball  Corp. 
Rich's  Inc.  and  the  Whitehead  Holding  Ck). 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Emily  and  Ernest 
Woodruff  Potmdatlon  and  the  Lettle  Pate 
Evans  Foundation. 

Mr  Spalding  was  appointed  to  the  original 
board  of  Regents  by  Gov.  Richard  B.  Russell 
and  served  as  Its  second  chairman  In  1933-34. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  University 
System  of  Georgia  assumed  Its  present  form 
via  mergers  of  separate  state  schools  and  the 
abolition  of  many  of  the  old  agricultural  and 
mechanical  schools.  He  served  as  chairman 
again  in  1949-51  during  the  governorship  or 
Herman  Talmadge. 

For  13  years  Mr.  Spalding  was  chairman  of 
the  Fulton-DeKalb  Hospital  Authority,  re- 
signing after  the  completion  of  the  $25,000.- 
000  Henry  Grady  Memorial  Hospital.  The 
Hughes  Spalding  Pavilion,  named  for  him. 
was  built  during  those  years  to  fill  a  need  for 
private  hospital  care  for  Negro  patients. 

MARIST    STUDENT 

Mr.  Spalding  was  educated  at  Loretto  Con- 
vent on  Washington  Street  and  was  one  of 
Marlst  College's  first  students  when  that 
school  opened.  He  was  graduated  from 
Georgetown  University.  Washington.  D.C.  in 
1908  with  an  A.B.  degree  and  received  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Georgia  m 
1910.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  that  vear 
and  after  a  period  of  Independent  practice 
joined  his  father's  firm. 

He  served  during  the  thirties  as  Fulton 
County  attorney  and  In  1937-38  was  chairman 
of  the  Pulton  County  Democratic  Executive 
Committee. 

At  the  University  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Spalciir.g 
was  a  member  of  Chi  Phi.  Sphinx  and  the 
Demosthenlans.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Gridiron  Society. 

He  had  served  as  president  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  Alumni  Society  and  as  trustee  and 
secretary  of  the  University  of  Georgia  Foun- 
dation. He  was  presented  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  university  alumni  In  1938. 

in  1953  he  received  the  John  Carroll  Dis- 
tinguished Alumni  award  from  Georgetown 
and  the  same  university  awarded  him  an 
honorary  LL.D.  In  1956.  In  1951  Oglethorpe 
College  awarded  him  an  honorary  LL.D.  snd 
m  1953  Georgia  State  College  for  Women 
presented  him  with  its  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Atlanta  University. 

Mr.  Spalding  was  reared  at  Deerland.  a 
small  f.irm  his  father  had  bought  on  Pe.ich- 
tree  Road  and  which  Is  now  the  site  of  Pied- 
mont Hospital. 
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He  served  as  a  first  lieutenant  In  the  field 
artillery  during  World  War  I. 

He  reared  his  own  family  at  2000  Peach- 
tree  Road,  part  of  the  old  Deerland  property, 
selling  It  to  Piedmont  when  the  hospital  was 
built.  In  recent  years,  he  and  Mrs.  Spalding 
had  an  apartment  on  Peachtree.  Until  poor 
health  cut  Into  his  activities,  he  spent  a  lot 
of  time  on  his  farm  on  the  Chattahoochee 
Blver  near  Sandy  Springs. 

Mr.  Spalding  was  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  eighth  American  generation  of 
an  English  Catholic  family  that  came  to 
Maryland  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
to  avoid  the  fines  and  forfeitures  Imposed  by 
England  in  those  days.  He  wrote  two 
privately-printed  volumes  dealing  with  the 
histories  of  the  Spalding  and  allied  families 
m  pre-Revolutlonary  Maryland  and  post- 
Revolutionary  Kentucky,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

He  was  president  of  the  Atlanta  Particular 
Council  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
for  many  years  and  a  member  of  the  Supe- 
rior Council.  He  was  co-chairman  of  the  drive 
to  raise  funds  to  build  the  new  building  of 
St.  Joseph's  Infirmary  on  Ivy  Street,  and 
contributed  to  the  construction  of  the  Bishop 
John  Lancaster  Spalding  Chapel  of  the 
Catholic  Center  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
In  Athens. 

In  1946  he  was  appointed  Privy  Chamber- 
lain of  the  Sword  and  Cape,  Supernumerary, 
by  Pope  Plus  XII  and  was  reappointed  by 
Pope  John  XXIII. 

He  was  a  communicant  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Christ  the  King,  where  he  was  a  close 
friend  of  Its  pastor,  the  late  Msgr.  Joseph  E. 
Moylan. 

Father  Moylan  was  a  casual  dresser,  too 
casual  sometimes  for  Mr.  Spalding  to  bear. 
On  occasion.  Mr.  Spalding  bought  for  th6 
priest  expensive  suits  to  replenish  his  ward- 
robe. Every  time  he  got  such  a  gift,  Msgr. 
-Moylan  would  thank  his  benefactor  gra- 
ciously, then  quietly  exchange  them  for  cash 
at  the  stores  where  they  had  been  pur- 
chased. The  priest  then  distributed  the 
money  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  Spalding  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  Military  Order  of  World 
Wars,  the  Atlanta,  Georgia  and  American 
Bar  associations,  the  American  Judicature 
Society.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Phi  Delta  Phi  legal 
fraternity,  the  Piedmont  Driving  Club  and 
the  Capital  City  Club. 


[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

Apr.  1.  19691 

A  Man  Who  Cared 

When  Grady  Hospital  wtis  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  825  million,  there  were  many  Atlan- 
tans  who  complained  openly  that  it  cost  far 
too  much.  Hughes  Spalding  was  chairman  of 
the  Fulton-DeKalb  Hospital  Authority  at 
the  time,  and  he  defended  the  planners  and 
administrators  who  spent  the  money.  "You 
build  one  of  these  Just  once  every  hundred 
years,  and  it  should  be  done  right."  he  said. 

And  when  the  late  Gov.  Eugene  Talmadge 
was  interfering  with  the  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia — eventually  costing  the 
school  much  of  its  reputation  for  academic 
freedom — it  was  Spalding  who  stood  up  to 
the  governor.  He  was  not  able  to  stop  the 
events  untU  much  too  late,  but  he  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
when  the  University  System  needed  building. 

In  dozens  of  less  spectacular  ways.  Spald- 
ing stood  for  progress  and  commitment  in 
the  Atlanta  community.  In  fact,  he  didn't 
seek  the  limelight.  He  was  happier  to  move 
behind  the  scenes. 

But  he  did  move,  and  Atlanta  and  Georgia 
are  the  better  for  It.  About  the  only  public 
symbol  is  the  Hughes  Spalding  Pavilion  at 
Grady  Hospital.  It  was  built  specifically  to 
fill  the  need  for  private  care  for  Negro  pa- 


tients. And  It  Illustrates  his  concern  for 
humanity. 

Death  came  to  Spalding  Sunday  night.  He 
had  lived  to  age  82,  to  see  his  law  firm 
fiourlsh,  his  city  move  toward  human  con- 
cern and  his  state  profit  from  his  concern 
for  higher  education. 

A  man  can't  be  asked  to  make  more  of  a 
contribution  than  that,  although  his  death 
brings  sadness. 


[From  the  Atlanta   (Ga.)   Journal.  Mar.  31. 

19691 

Hughes  Spalding  Dies  at  Age  of  82 

Hughes  Spalding,  senior  partner  of  the  law 
firm  of  King  and  Spalding,  died  Sunday  night 
in  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary  after  a  long  Illness. 

There  wUl  be  a  Rosary  at  8  o'clock  Monday 
night  at  Patterson's  Spring  Hill.  The  funeral 
will  be  at  10  am.  Tuesday  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Christ  the  King  with  the  Rev.  John  F.  Mc- 
Donough  officiating.  Burial  will  t>e  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery.  The  family  has  requested  no 
flowers  and  those  who  wish  may  contribute 
to  the  Coronary  Care  Unit  of  St.  Joseph's 
Infirmary. 

Spalding.  82.  has  been  a  director  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Co.  since  1949  and  was  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Trust  Company  of 
Georgia  for  22  years  before  becoming  an 
advisory  director  In  1962. 

He  was  a  meml>er  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  Coca-Cola  board  and  had  been  chair- 
man of  the  executive  and  trust  committees 
of  the  Trust  Company.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  appointees  to  the  State  Board  of  Regents 
when  that  body  was  established  by  Gov. 
Richard  B.  Russell  Jr. 

Spalding  was  born  In  Atlanta  on  Aug.  10. 
1886,  the  son  of  Elizabeth  Hughes  and  Jack  J. 
Spalding,  who  had  come  here  from  Kentucky 
In  1882.  His  father.  In  company  with  Judge 
Alexander  C.  King,  foiuided  the  law  firm  of 
which  Spalding  was  a  member  In  1885. 

Spalding  was  chairman  of  the  Fulton-De- 
Kalb Hospital  Authority  for  13  years,  resign- 
ing after  the  completion  of  the  $25  million 
Henry  Grady  Memorial  Hospital  building. 
The  Hughes  Spalding  Pavilion  was  built  dur- 
ing those  years  to  fill  a  need  for  private  care 
for  Negro  patients. 

The  first  Spalding  home  In  Atlanta  was  on 
the  comer  of  14th  and  Peachtree  streets,  now 
the  site  of  National  Service  Industries.  The 
hackberry  and  English  elm  trees  there  were 
planted  by  Spalding  when  he  was  a  child  and 
came  from  the  farm  of  his  grandfather,  I.  A. 
Spalding  Jr..  in  Union  County. 

When  the  city  grew  In  this  direction. 
Spalding's  father  bought  an  11 -acre  farm 
"Deerland,"  out  Peachtree  so  his  children 
could  have  the  advantages  of  rural  living  and 
hard  work  in  the  garden  and  orchard.  "Deer- 
land" is  now  the  site  of  Piedmont  Hospital. 

Hughes  Spalding  brought  up  his  family  on 
part  of  the  old  "Deerland"  property,  selling 
to  Piedmont  when  that  hospital  was  built. 
Since  then,  he  and  Mrs.  Spalding  had  an 
apartment  on  Peachtree.  and  until  the  years 
slowed  him  down  he  spent  a  lot  of  time  on 
his  farm  near  Sandy  Springs  where  he  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  permanent  pastures 
and  beef  production  in  this  part  of  Georgia. 

He  was  educated  at  Loretto  Convent  on 
Washington  Street,  at  Peacock  School,  and 
was  one  of  Marist's  first  students  when  that 
school  opened.  He  was  graduated  from 
Georgetown  University  In  1908  with  an  A.B. 
degree,  received  his  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  in  1910  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  that  year.  He  practiced  for  a  period 
with  Albert  E.  Thornton  and  Dan  Mac- 
Dougald  then  Joined  his  father's  firm. 

At  the  University  of  Georgia  Spalding 
was  a  member  of  Chi  Phi.  Sphinx  and  the 
Demosthenlans.  He  was  founder  of  Gridiron 
and  one  of  the  authors  of  Its  ritual. 


He  was  active  In  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  Foundation  and  helped 
raise  its  initial  endowment,  serving  as  trus- 
tee and  Its  secretary  for  many  years.  He  was 
presented  a  Certificate  of  Merit  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Alumni  In  1938,  and  In 
1953  Georgia  State  College  for  Women  gave 
him  its  Distinguished  Service  Award.  Ogle- 
thorpe made  him  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  In  1951  and  Georgetown  University  be- 
stowed the  same  degree  on  him  In  1956. 

In  1953  he  was  honored  with  the  John 
Carroll  Award  for  distinguished  service.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Atlanta  University,  and  a  president  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  Alumni  Society. 

He  served  the  board  of  regents  as  Its  sec- 
ond chairman  In  1933-34,  and  It  was  during 
this  period  that  the  University  System  of 
Georgia  assumed  Its  present  form  with  the 
abolition  of  several  of  the  old  A  &  M  schools 
and  the  merger  of  the  surviving,  formerly 
separate  institutions,  under  one  governing 
body.  He  served  as  chairman  of  this  board 
again  In  1949-51  during  the  governorship  of 
Herman  Talmadge. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  board  and  a  di- 
rector of  Georgia  International  Corp.  from 
Its  founding  In  1959  unOl  1963.  Other  di- 
rectorships have  Included  the  Atlantic  Co., 
Habersham  Mills,  Coca-Cola  International 
Corp.,  the  Atlantic  Baseball  Corp.,  Rich's. 
Inc..  and  the  Whitehead  Holding  Co.  He  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Emily  and  Ernest  Woodruff 
Foundation  and  the  Lettle  Pate  Evans 
Foundation. 

Spalding  was  a  first  lieutenant  In  the  field 
artillery  during  World  War  I.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Legion,  the  Military 
Order  of  the  World  Wars,  the  Atlanta, 
Georgia  and  American  bar  associations,  the 
American  Judicature  Society,  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa, Phi  Delta  Phi  legal  fraternity,  the  Pied- 
mont Driving  Club  and  the  Capital  City 
Club. 

During  the  '30s  he  was  Fulton  County 
attorney  and  In  1937-38  was  chairman  of 
the  Fulton  County  Democratic  Executive 
Committee. 

Spalding  was  the  eighth  American  genera- 
tion of  an  English  Catholic  family  which 
came  to  Maryland  In  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  with  a  group  of  similar  families  to 
avoid  the  fines  and  forfeitures  Imposed  by 
the  British  government  of  that  period.  He 
was  proud  of  his  line's  fidelity  to  Its  church 
and  of  its  members  who  became  nuns  and 
priests  and  provided  the  early  American 
church  with  many  of  Its  leaders. 

He  wrote  two  privately  printed  books  deal- 
ing with  the  histories  of  the  Spalding  and 
allied  families  in  pre-revolutlonary  Mary- 
land and  post-revolutionary  Kentucky  down 
to  the  present. 

He  was  president  of  the  Particular  Coun- 
cil of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  In  At- 
lanta for  many  years  and  a  member  of  the 
Superior  Council.  He  was  cochalrman  of 
the  drive  to  raise  funds  to  build  the  main 
building  of  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary  on  1%^ 
Street,  and  contributed  materially  to  the 
construction  of  the  Bishop  John  Lancaster 
Spalding  Chapel  cf  the  Catholic  Center  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  In  Athens. 

In  1946  he  was  appointed  Privy  Chamber- 
lain of  the  Sword  and  Cape,  Supernumerary 
by  Pope  Pious  XII  and  was  reappointed  by 
Pope  John  XXIII. 

Surviving  are  the  widow,  the  former  Boi- 
ling Stovall  Phlnzy  of  Athens;  three  sons. 
Jack  J.,  editor  of  The  Atlanta  Journal: 
Hughes  Jr..  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  King 
and  Spalding,  and  Blllups  Phlnlzy,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  history  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia;  two  daughters.  Mrs 
George  S.  Craft  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Winborne 
Jr.,  both  of  Atlanta,  22  grandchildren  and 
three  great-grandchildren. 
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[From  the  Atlant*    (O*.)    Journal,  Apr.   1, 
19691 

HT7C^8  SPAU>INa 

Death  ha«  removed  a  man  of  great  stature 
from  the  Georgia  scene— Hughes  Spalding. 
He  w»«  bom  in  Atlanta  nearly  83  years  ago 
and  throughout  his  life  waa  an  active  par- 
ticipant and  innovator  here  in  the  things 
that  mattered. 

He  acquitted  himself  with  dlatlnctlon  In 
the  legal  professKjn.  But  he  did  not  limit 
his  Ulents  and  tl|ne  to  the  law.  His  was  a 
full  life.  He  was  active  in  the  buslnese  com- 
munity and  In  undertaking  civic  responslbll- 
Itlee  He  worked  Jor  his  church  and  took 
pride  in  his  family— both  his  ancestry  and 
offspring.  I 

Mr.  Spalding  preferred  the  direct  approach. 
He  had  no  use  tpi  pretense  or  sham.  His 
way  of  doing  thln^  was  to  get  to  the  point 
In  the  shortest  poBslble  time. 

We  Join  with  his  many  friends  in  express- 
ing our  condolencis  to  his  famUy.  His  going 
Is  a  loss  to  the  cofnmunlty,  made  better  for 
his  having  been  he 


APPOINTMENT]  OP  HILARY  SAN- 
DOVAL. JR..  AS  ADMINISTRATOR 
OP  SMALL  I  BUSINESS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION   I 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  him  relative  to  the  appointment 
of  Hilary  Sandoval.  Jr..  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Email  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  ati  address  deUvered  by 
Mr.  Sandoval  |  before  the  Interracial 
Council  for  Bu)siness  Opportimity  for 
Greater  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statmiint|  bt  Senatos  Towee 
with  the  greai  exodus  of  Texans  from 
Washington  last  January,  I  was  particularly 
gratifled  when  President  Nixon  appointed  a 
friend  of  mine  fr^m  El  Paso,  the  Honorable 
Hilary  Sandoval.  Jr..  to  the  Important  post 
of  Administrator  pf  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  am  fully  aware  of  aU  SBA 
programs  and  thejtremendous  potential  they 
have  to  contribute  to  our  nation's  economic 
growth  and  well  oelng. 

I  know  that  welare  all  Interested  In  Hilary 
Sandoval's  operating  concepts  and  the  gen- 
eral policies  he  wlju  adopt  as  he  picks  up  the 
reins  to  guide  thU  small  but  most  significant 
Agency  during  hla  tenure.  I  believe  that  these 
concepts  and  policies  were  enunciated  last 
Friday  when  my  'good  friend  from  El  Paso 
spoke  before  the  liiterraclal  Council  for  Busi- 
ness Opportunity  [for  Greater  Washington. 

Statement  or  Hon.  Hilart  Sandoval,  Jr. 

There  has  bee^  a  lot  of  talk  this  week 
about  big  business.  Talk  about  the  growing 
concern  that  bla  corporations  are  becom- 
ing bigger.  Concern  over  the  fact  this  trend 
could  have  on  our  competitive  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  small 
business.  But  l!  think  It's  Important  to 
mention  at  least  |  briefly,  the  effect  this  big 
business  trend  obuld  have  on  small  busi- 
ness If  It  oonani4ee. 

First  of  all.  It  ^ould  place  too  much  eco- 
nomic pwwer  In  the  hands  of  too  few  people. 

But  aside  froc^  that.  It  could  mean  less 
competition. 


Fewer  firms  from  whloh  to  choose  the 
kind  of  product  you  want  to  buy — a  greater 
chance  you'll  pay  a  higher  price  than  you 
would  with  more  firms  competing  for  your 
business — and  a  lesser  chance  to  start  a  new 
business. 
What's  the  answer? 

I   don't  really  know.  I  wish  I  did.  I  do 
have  an  idea  that  I  think  will  help  however. 
And  that  Is  to  increase  the  strength  and 
effectiveness    of    the    nation's    small    busi- 
nesses. 

That  alon^  won't  stem  the  tide  of  big  com- 
panies becoming  bigger.  But  It  will 
strengthen  competition  and  will,  I  think, 
help  preserve  our  free   enterprise  system. 

And  that's  my  goal — the  objective  I've  set 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration — to 
help  Increase  the  strength  and  the  effective- 
ness of  small  business. 

How  do  you  reach  that  goal? 
You  know  there  are  over  five  million  small 
businesses  In  the  country  and  they  account 
for  about  30  percent  of  all  of  the  Jobs  and 
some  40  percent  of  the  total  ou^ut  of  the 
nation's  businesses. 
So  It's  a  sizeable  task. 
Many  of  these  firms  don't  need  our  help. 
Others  don't  want  our  help. 

So  one  of  our  first  Jobs  Is  to  find  out 
which  firms  need  and  want  our  help  and 
then  make  certain  they  get  the  kind  of  help 
needed. 

We  also  have  to  tell  small  business  what 
kind  of  help  they  can  get  from  SBA. 

I  think  we  can  do  a  much  better  Job  than 
we  have  In  the  past  In  letting  small  busi- 
nesses know  what  SBA  is  and  what  Is  does. 
I  suppose  the  great  majority  of  people 
who  do  know  something  about  SBA  believe 
the  agency  Is  sttrlctly  a  lender— a  place  to  go 
and  get  loan. 

We  do  make  loans,  when  we  have  funds 
available  but  it  Isn't  alway^  as  simple  as 
walking  Into  an  SBA  office  and  ai|tlng  the 
money.  '^ 

I  know,  becaxise  13  years  ago  I  wa&ed  into 
SBA  for  a  loan  and  was  turned  dc^n. 

Today  we  have  to  be  very  selective  about 
making  loans.  The  prime  interest  rate  has 
recently  jumped  to  T/2  percent  and  that 
means  banks  have  to  be  more  selective  In 
meeting  their  customers  demands  and  may 
have  less  money  to  make  loans  with  our 
guarantee. 

Last  year,  SBA  was  one  of  several  agen- 
cies that  had  its  budget  reduced  as  a  result 
of  the  six  bllUon  dollar  budget  reduction. 
So  our  funds  are  limited. 

But  while  we  may  find  it  difficult  at  times 
to  make  a  small  firm  a  loan,  that  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  we  cant  be  of  some  assist- 
ance. 

We  may  for  Instance,  do  small  firms  a 
service  by  advising  them  to  forego  expansion 
plans  until  the  money  market  Is  most  favor- 
able or  until  the  time  Is  ripe  for  them  to 
undertake  expansion. 

We  also  can  do  them  a  serlvce  if  we  try 
to  find  out  "what  kind  of  loan  the  firms 
need — or  thinks  it  needs — and  guide  them 
to  the  right  sources  of  funds,  a  bank  or  a 
venture  capital  company. 

I  think  that  many  times  a  firm  falls  to 
get  the  financing  It  needs  simply  because  It 
doesn't  know  what  type  of  money  It  needs. 
Or,  It  doesn't  know  the  right  place  to  look 
for  It.  There  are  the  right  and  the  wrong 
places  to  look  for  short-term  funds,  capital 
expansion  funds  and  equity  money.  The  trick 
is  to  find  out  what  kind  of  money  is  needed 
and  go  to  the  right  soiircee. 

I  think  what  I  am  saying.  Is  that  probably 
the  most  Important  help  we  can  give  smaU 
business  Is  management  help. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  Important  things 
the  SBA  can  do.  Is  to  roxind  up  the  very 
best  counsel  and  advice  we  can  find  and 
make  it  available  to  small  buslnese. 


We've  already  got  a  pretty  good  start  in 
that  direction. 

I  think  we  have  useful  and  Informative 
management  publications.  But  we  can  use 
them  to  better  advantage.  And  I  do  know 
something  about  the  publications  business. 

I  believe  ovir  workshops  and  seminars  and 
training  courses  are  helpful.  But  we  can  and 
will  make  them  better. 

Our  personal  counseling  service  Is  helping 
small  firms  but  I  think  we  can  expand  them 
so  that  we  reach  the  very  small  and  the 
new  businessmen. 

I  would  like  to  expand  our  SCORE  pro- 
gram to  Include  business  executives  at  mid- 
career  who  have  not  yet  retired  but  want 
to  help. 

Management  advice  from  experienced 
businessmen  Is  going  to  be  vital  In  our  ef- 
forts to  help  the  minorities  start  their  own 
businesses. 

And  In  that  regard,  I'd  like  to  say  that 
In  support  of  President  Nixon's  efforts,  mi- 
nority enterprise  Is  going  to  have  our  spe- 
cial attention  at  SBA. 

I  do  want  to  make  It  clear  that  we're  not 
interested  In  plasrlng  the  numbers  game. 
We're  not  going  to  make  loans  for  the  sake 
of  showing  off  our  statistics. 

We  want  a  good  track  record  but  one  with 
substance  and  foundation. 

I  think  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  we 
can  make  is  to  give  false  hopes  by  making 
loans  to  people  who  have  no  qualifications 
to  go  into  business  and  no  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding In  business. 

I'd  rather  tell  these  people  no  at  the  out- 
set. The  fact  that  a  person  has  been  pushed 
aside  whether  it  be  In  starting  a  business. 
receiving  an  education  or  some  social  rea- 
son. Is  not  m  Itself  a  reason  to  expect  Gov- 
ernment money  to  go  Into  business — and 
I  know  a  little  bit  about  people  being  shoved 
aside  because  of  race  or  ethnic  background. 

But  it's  cruel  and  doesn't  serve  any  con- 
structive purpose  to  encourage  people  you 
are  virtually  certain  are  going  to  fail.  We're 
going  to  make  loans  and  give  management 
help  to  minority  groups  but  we  want  them 
to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  A 
reasonable  chance  to  build  a  strong  competi- 
tive business  that  will  provide  them  with 
a  good  living  and  make  a  solid  contribution 
to  the  economy. 

And  we  are  not  going  to  have  just  one 
special  program  for  minorities.  We  are  going 
to  use  all  of  the  services  we  have  at  SBA 
to  try  and  help  encourage  minority  busi- 
nesses. 

And  It  ^n't  make  any  difference  If  the 
person  Is  ffUk  or  brown  or  yellow  or  white. 
I'm  very  proud  of  my  heritage  as  a  Meja- 
can-Amerlcan.  And  I  know  black-Americans, 
Chinese-Americans  and  other  "hyphenated" 
Americans  are  proud  of  their  heritage. 

Personally  I  don't  like  labels.  But  I  sup- 
pose it's  Inevitable  that  we  have  them.  So 
If  we  have  to  have  labels  I  would  hope  that 
I  can  say  at  SBA  we  are  helping  establish 
a  new  group — labeled  "SuccessfvU-Amerl- 
cans." 

If  I  can  sum  up  I  think  It  would  be  this 
way: 

We  can  help  small  businesses  that  need 
our  help  If  we  Improve  the  way  we  do  our 
Job  at  SBA.  IX  we  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
our  own  operation  we  will  Increase  the 
strength  and  effectiveness  of  small  business. 
And  then  I  hope  we  will  hear  more  talk 
and  see  more  concern  about  small  busi- 
ness. More  talk  about  the  success  small  busi- 
ness Is  having — more  concern  about  the  con- 
tribution small  firms  make  to  a  healthy  econ- 
omy and  more  awareness  that  small  business 
Is  a  cornerstone  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  the  hope  of  many  Americans  to  be 
their  own  boss  and  have  a  hand  In  guiding 
their  own  destinies. 
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DWIOHT  D.  EISENHOWER  INTER- 
STATE mOHWAY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  im- 
mediately after  the  Easter  adjournment, 
I  intend  to  Introduce  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  designate  Interstate  70  as  the 
"Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Interstate  High- 

Interstate  70  reaches  from  coast  to 
coast  through  the  very  heartland  of 
America.  It  passes  just  outside  Abilene, 
Kans.,  General  Eisenhower's  hometown 
and  final  resting  place.  It  Is  also  the  In- 
terstate route  from  Washington  toward 
Camp  David,  the  Presidential  retreat 
which  President  Eisenhower  named  and 
enjoyed,  in  the  Catoctin  Mountains  of 
Maryland. 

President  Eisenhower  was  the  father 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  and 
listed  its  creation  among  the  great 
achievements  of  his  Presidency. 

Naming  1-70  the  "Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower Interstate  Highway"  would  be  a 
particularly  appropriate  memorial  to 
the  General,  who  In  a  very  real  sense 
brought  the  entire  Nation  together  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 

Before  introducing  the  bill.  I  ■will  in- 
vite cosponsorship  of  it  by  all  Senators 
from  the  States  through  which  Inter- 
state 70  passes. 


TRIBUTES  TO  MARVIN  WARNER 
AND  JOE  KANTER 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
good  many  years  ago  now  I  knew  a  young 
man  in  Birmingham  when  he  first  came 
out  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  had 
virtually  no  capital  but  rather  than  to 
accept  a  position  that  was  offered  to  him 
by  a  good  friend,  at  a  sEdary  which  was 
not  attractive  to  him,  he  ventured  to  join 
with  another  young  man  and  go  into  the 
homebuilding  industry  in  a  very  modest 
way.  These  two  young  men  were  success- 
ful and  built  house  after  house  and  fi- 
nally moved  to  multiple  housing  units 
and  to  high  rise  apartment  buildings. 
StiU  later,  they  expanded  their  opera- 
tions into  other  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  which  they  were  highly  suc- 
cessful and  became  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing building  firms  in  the  country. 
I  refer  to  Marvin  Warner  and  to  Joe 
Kanter,  both  of  whom  now  live  In  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

By  the  way,  on  April  26  Joe  Ranter's 
hometown  of  Tarrant,  Ala.,  is  celebrating 
Joe  Kanter  Day. 

Marvin  Warner,  during  the  past  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, served  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation.  All  of  the  reports  that  have 
come  to  me  are  to  the  effect  that  he  did  a 
wonderful  job.  He  is  a  public  spirited 
citizen  who  can  be  coimted  upon  to  do  a 
good  job  in  every  instance. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Enquirer  wrote  a 
very  nice  editorial  about  Marvin  Warner. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Marvin  Warner:   Humanttarian 
The  designation  of  Marvin  L.  Warner  as 
the  recipient  of  the  man  of  the  year  by  the 


Cincinnati  Committee,  State  of  Israel  Honda, 
represents  another  distinction  foe  one  of 
the  Qtieen  City's  ablest,  most  aggressive 
business  and  civic  flg^iiree.  The  award — named 
In  honor  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  former  gov- 
ernor of  and  senator  from  New  York — ^wlll  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Warner  at  a  dlnn«-  on 
March  30  at  the  Sheraton-Gibson  Hotel. 
That  occasion  will  be  notably  enhanced  by 
an  address  by  former  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey. 

Mr.  Warner's  record  In  the  Queen  City  In- 
cludes Identification  with  a  wide  variety 
of  business  and  civic  causes.  Most  recenUy, 
he  has  brought  distinction  to  Cincinnati  and 
to  himself  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

The  Enquirer  U  pleased  to  Join  in  salut- 
ing Mr.  Warner  as  a  humanitarian  and  a 
civic  leader. 

DWIGHT  EISENHOWER  WAS  TRULY 
AN  INSPIRATION  TO  AMERICANS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  has  been  made  poorer  in  recent 
days  by  the  passing  of  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  General 
Eisenhower  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
of  him  without  being  repetitious,  for  such 
was  the  character  of  the  man  that  he 
inspired  warm  aflfection  and  genuinely 
felt  tributes. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  was  a 
unique  individual,  particularly  in  this 
tormented  age  in  which  we  live.  His  life 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  virtues  which 
we  were  taught  in  school  as  comprising 
the  American  character  and  which  today 
seem  too  often  to  have  been  forgotten. 
He  was  a  reminder  that  there  is  yet  a 
place  for  honesty,  virtue,  hard  work,  good 
cheer,  and  simple  faith.  He  proved  that 
these  values  are  compatible  with  our 
complex  and  troubled  civilization  of  the 
late  20th  century. 

The  continuing  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  after  his  Presidency  and  the  out- 
pouring of  feeling  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed since  his  death  are  proof  that  the 
American  people,  and  people  everywhere, 
yearn  for  an  orderly  and  peaceful  exist- 
ence, not  necessari^  for  a  return  to  an 
earlier  day. 

Dwight  Eisenhower's  record  as  soldier, 
educator,  and  President  can  and  will  be 
debated  for  years.  But  the  enduring 
memory  of  the  man  will  rest  not  on  what 
battles  were  won  or  what  laws  were 
passed  under  his  guidance  so  much  as  on 
his  ability  to  unite,  inspire,  and  calm 
those  who  looked  to  him  for  leadership. 
This  was  the  true  and  imquestioned 
genius  of  Dwight  Eisenhower. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  $9  BILLION 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  much  in  recent  months,  often 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  ABM 
system  or  F-111  aircraft,  about  wasteful 
defense  contracting  policies.  More  re- 
cently we  have  been  told  by  President 
Nixon  that  the  10-percent  income  tax 
surcharge  will  have  to  be  continued  in 
order  to  coimteract  inflationary  pres- 
sures in  our  economy.  The  latest  figure 
on  cost-of-living  increase  was  4  percent 
last  month. 

However,  most  economists  and  mamy 
political  observers  have  long  argued  that 


budgetary  reductions  are  a  more  effec- 
tive means  for  reducing  or  preventing 
inflation.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  a  provocative  article  by 
Robert  Benson  published  in  the  March 
issue  of  Washington  Monthly  which  sug- 
gests how  these  savings  can  be  realized. 
The  article,  entitled  "How  the  Penta- 
gon Can  Save  $9,000,000,000."  directs  its 
criticism  at  an  apparent  policy  of  sloven- 
liness in  the  conduct  of  defense  con- 
tracts. The  author  suggests  that  the 
budget  cuts  could  be  made  without  af- 
fecting either  our  national  security  or 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  As  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense — Comptroller — Mr.  Benson 
has  a  unique  background  in  these  mat- 
ters that  makes  his  comments  especially 
knowledgeable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  THE  Pentagon  Can  Save  $9,000,000,000 
(By  Robert  S.  Benson) 
I  have  a  modest  proposal. 
I  should  like  to  demonstrate.  In  as  brief 
and  as  simple  a  way  as  the  complexities  per- 
mit,  how   $9   bllUon   can   be   cut   from   the 
Pentagon  budget  without  reducing  our  na- 
tional' security  or  touching  those  funds  ear- 
marked for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  this 
Is  truly  a  modest  proposal,  offered  from  an 
earnest  belief  In  Its  practicality  and  with  the 
conviction  that  savings  from  its  adoption 
could  be  applied  to  our  fiscally  undernour- 
ished concerns  for  human  opportunity. 

The  process  by  which  the  Pentagon  budg- 
et— as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  federal  budgets— 
Is  shaped  and  reviewed  Is  a  strange  and  not 
always  wonderful  thing.  Any  new  program 
is  usually  given  thorough  scrutiny  In  Con- 
gress: debate  rages  over  the  program's  pur- 
poses and  over  the  level  of  funding  required. 
Once  It  is  accepted,  however,  only  the  fund- 
ing level  Is  certain  to  receive  continuing 
Congressional  attention.  A  nation's  needs 
change,  but  rarely  U  a  program's  reason  for 
existence  ever  chaUenged  again,  either  In  the 
executive  branch  or  on  Capitol  Hill.  On  the 
contrary.  Its  administering  agency  and  Its 
Congressional  advocates,  cheered  on  by  Its 
beneficiaries,  strive  to  perpetuate  or  expand 
It,  seldom  pausing  to  ponder  whether  It  is 
still  worthwhile  or  whether  something  else 
Is  needed  more. 

The  process  can  be  insidious.  Man.  the 
social  animal,  takes  comfort  from  acting 
in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  friends  and  as- 
sociates. But  over  yeare  of  advocacy  he  loses 
some  ability  to  discriminate  to  relate  the 
particular  to  the  whole.  In  the  case  of  Pen- 
tagon outlays,  the  buUt-ln  protection  in- 
herent in  established  programs  often 
achieves  invulnerability. 

Because  a  mystique  of  secrecy  and  wan- 
plexlty  surrounds  the  Pentagon,  most  Amer- 
icans feel  uncomfortable,  or  even  vaguely 
unpatriotic.  If  they  question  any  part  of  the 
military  budget.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  fed- 
eral budget's  provisions  for  defense  far  ex- 
ceed our  national  security  requirements. 
Although  not  many  Americans  realize  It,  a 
great  deal  of  Information  about  the  threats 
to  ovir  security  (and  the  forces  we  procure 
to  meet  them)  can  be  gleaned  from  unclassi- 
fied papers:  budget  statements  of  the  Presi- 
dent every  January,  annual  posture  state- 
ments by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  tran- 
scripts of  Congressional  hearings,  and  ar- 
ticles In  the  newspapers.  Any  serious  student 
will  soon  discover  that  Items  In  the  defense 
budget,  as  in  any  other,  range  from  founda- 
mental  to  marginal.  The  difference  is  that 
in  the  Pentagon   budget    (a)    vastiy   larger 
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and  (b)  far  less  Congres- 
dppUed  to  them. 


Using  the  sourcep  above,  my  two  years  of 
experience  In  the  (fomptroller's  office  of  the 
Department  of  De^nse,  and  my  own  judg- 
ment of  the  tssuei  I  hope  first  to  outline 
how  the  budget  cain  be  trimmed  by  t9  bil- 
lion and  then  proofed  to  a  discussion  of  the 
weaknesses  In  the  ^stem  which  allowed  this 
fat  to  survive  even  In  the  cost-conscious  re- 
gime of  Robert  S.    VIcNamara. 

In  our  budget -cutting  exercise  these 
ground  rules  will  a;  ply: 

None  of  the  cuts  Is  related  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

None  of  the  cuts  would  lm|>alr  our  na- 
tional security  requirements. 

All  of  the  cute  are  in  what  the  Pentagon 
calls  ongoing  core   programs. 

All  of  the  cuts  :ould  be  eflfected  within 
the  next  24  month  i,  which  would  allow  the 
savings  to  be  appUsd  rather  quickly  to  un- 
filled domestic  needs. 

The  focus  Is  on  areas  where  forces  or 
weapons  systems  ure  either  duplicated  or 
oQtmodea,  where  an  enemy  threat  Is  no 
longer  enmible  in  taday's  political  and  tech- 
nological envlronir  ent.  or  where  money  Is 
being  lost  through  grossly  Inefficient  per- 
formance. 

Perhaps  the  besi  place  to  begin  Is  with 
the  Manned  Orbltlig  Laboratory,  which  re- 
ceives half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  and  ought 
to  rank  dead  last  oi,  any  rational  scale  of  na- 
tional priorities.  Tie  MOL.  a  carbon  copy  of 
the  National  Aeroniutlcs  and  Space  Admin- 
istration's spacecraft  operation,  Is  in  the 
budget  because  thg  Air  FHsrce  wants  a  piece 
of  the  extraterrestrial  action,  with  Its  glamor 
and  glory,  and  Congress  has  been  only  too 
happy  to  oblige. 

Although  there  h  ive  been  valiant  attempts 
to  make  the  MOL  seem  different.  Pentagon 
space  research  Is  alarmingly  similar  to  that 
of  NASA.  Listen  aj  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Flax, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search and  Develof  ment,  tries  to  draw  the 
distinction  for  mem  bers  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committer 

"If  you  view  the  objectives  of  these  pro- 
grams as  being  slm;  ly  to  get  data  on  humans 
exposed  for  some  p(  rlod  of  time,  I  think  you 
have  to  conclude  t  jat  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  duplication,  but  C  tried  to  make  the  point 
that  our  objective  1 1  primarily  to  test  equip- 
ment, not  himiani .  The  humans  Interact 
with  the  equlpmen  ;,  of  course." 

True,  there  are  p>tentlal  military  uses  for 
space  vehicles.  Bui  little  thought  app>ear8 
to  have  been  given  to  whether  a  separate 
program  was  requlied  or  whether  the  same 
results  could  have  been  achieved  through 
slight  adjustments  In  the  parallel  NASA  ac- 
tivities. The  MOL  program  is  duplicative  and 
wasteful.  Of  the  MOO  million  requested  for 
It  last  year,  Oongrtss  approved  all  but  (85 
million.  This  year'i  budget  calls  for  $576 
million.  I  would  strike  all  of  It.  Saving: 
♦576.000,000. 

As  for  grossly  Inefficient  Pentagon  per- 
formance, the  most  obvious  example  Is  man- 
power management  and  utilization.  Man- 
power Is  the  Singh  largest  commodity  the 
Defense  Departmer  t  buys;  this  year,  the 
Pentagon  will  dlrec;ly  purchase  the  services 
of  nearly  five  tpllUon  Americans.  Asstunlng 
an  average  of  $7,000  each  In  pay,  allowances, 
and  supplementary  benefits,  the  department 
payroll  Is  about  $3^  billion,  of  which  about 
$22  billion  goes  to  nUitary  personnel  and  $12 
billion  to  civilians. 

The  Pentagon  hat  little  direct  control  over 
the  costs  of  Its  clvlli  m  personnel,  who  are  re- 
cruited mainly  thrdugh  a  government-wide 
civil-service  pool.  But  Its  control  over  mili- 
tary personnel  Is  coi  nplete,  covering  not  only 
the  $22  billion  pa;rroll  but  also  about  $7 
billion  annually  In  training  costs  and  near- 


ly $2  billion  In  moving  expenses  for  men 
changing  assignments. 

Most  men  enter  the  armed  forces  either  be- 
cause they  are  drafted  or  because  they  enlist 
in  preference  to  being  drafted.  All  enlisted 
men  entering  the  service  receive  basic  train- 
ing, which  in  the  Army  takes  eight  weeks  and 
costs  about  $1,000  per  head.  After  advanced 
training  In  a  specialty,  these  short-term  new 
servicemen  generally  spfend  the  rest  of  their 
hitches  on  assignments  requiring  that 
specialty. 

A  more  flexible  training  policy  would  not 
employ  such  a  lockstep  approach.  Some  basic 
training  Is  needed  for  everyone,  and  combat 
Infantrymen  certainly  need  the  full  eight 
weeks.  But  not  all  of  the  Army's  535.000  new 
soldiers  this  year  will  serve  In  combat,  and 
four  weeks  would  suffice  for  the  others.  The 
Navy  and  Air  Force  have  already  abbreviated 
their  basic  training;  for  the  Army  to  do  so 
would  yield,  in  direct  training  savings  alone, 
$50  million.  Saving:   $50,000,000. 

Although  the  pattern  of  training  and  as- 
signments for  officers  is  far  different,  even 
greater  economies  are  possible — and  with  a 
clear  gain  in  individual  Job  performance. 
After  Initial  training,  which  is  more  diverse 
than  It  is  for  enlisted  men,  almost  every 
officer  is  shuttled  around  through  an  amaz- 
ing variety  of  assignments  and  further  train- 
ing designed  to  give  him  enough  breadth  of 
experience  to  become  Chief  of  Staff  some 
day,  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  obtaining  no 
deep  experience  In  any  one  field.  The  ex- 
pectation is  that  every  seasoned  officer  can 
lead  an  infantry  battalion  through  a  swamp 
on  one  assignment,  promulgate  personnel 
promotion  policies  behind  a  Pentagon  desk 
on  the  next,  and  discuss  black  separatism 
with  Ethiopians  as  a  military  attache  In 
Addis  Ababa  a  year  later. 

In  this  age  of  sp>eclalization,  such  a  phi- 
losophy is  anacronlstic  and  expensive.  No 
efficient  business  would  move  Its  men  around 
In  so  illogical  a  pattern.  By  perpetuating  the 
Illusion  that  every  officer  can  aspire  to  the  top 
organizational  position,  rather  than  screen- 
ing the  candidates  earlier  In  their  careers, 
the  services  suffer  from  having  an  excessive 
number  of  men  struggling  to  learn  totally 
unfamiliar  Jobs.  Moreover,  today's  techno- 
logical and  analytical  complexities  demand 
the  development  of  specialists  whose  entire 
experience  Is  focused  on  jjerf ormlng  one  par- 
ticular function  well.  By  attempting  to  fill 
the  growing  number  of  specialist  slots  with 
generaUsts,  Job  performance  diminishes  for 
all. 

If  we  were  to  reduce  by  a  modest  one- 
fourth  the  present  number  of  assignment 
changes  (whereby  servicemen  move  almost 
once  a  yea/) ,  the  annual  saving  in  transpor- 
tation and  moving  costs  alone  would  be 
slightly  over  $500  million,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Improvement  in  work  effectiveness.  Sav- 
ing:   $500,000,000. 

A  further  saving  can  be  accomplished  by 
changing  the  way  the  military  calculates  In- 
dividual manpower  requirements.  Unlike 
business,  which  requires  work  units  to  ab- 
sorb the  Impact  of  absences,  the  Pentagon 
includes  a  cushion  to  compensate  for  men 
absent  on  leave.  In  the  hospital,  In  school, 
and  en  route  to  new  assignments.  And  the 
military's  30  days  of  annual  leave — which  all 
servicemen  get — Is  far  more  than  the  norm 
for  clvlUan  work  forces  of  comparable  age 
and  experience,  even  acknowledging  that  the 
30  days  Includes  weekends.  The  military 
argues  that  this  amount  of  leave  time  is 
compensation  for  being  on  duty  24  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week — but  this  Is  a  myth 
long  In  need  of  explosion.  Except  for  those 
at  sea  and  in  Vietnam,  most  military  men 
work  evenings  or  weekends  no  more  and  no 
less  than  civilians  do.  Cutting  leave  time  to 
20  days  a  year — vrlth  the  exception  of  men 
on  hardship  duty  overseas — would  reduce  the 
total  armed  forces  manpower  requirements 


enough  to  save  $450  million  annually.  Sav- 
ing: $450,000,000. 

Thanks  to  Beetle  Bailey.  Catch  22,  and 
the  fact  that  so  many  Americans  are  vet- 
erans, the  supernumerary  theory  of  militar; 
staffing  has  had  great  visibility.  But  an  area 
of  far  greater  inefficiency — supplier  perform- 
ance on  large  weapons  system  contracts — 
draws  almost  no  attention  at  all.  This  ia 
especially  serious  because  the  same  contrac- 
tor who  can  be  extremely  efficient  under  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  private  competi- 
tive marketplace  can  waste  millions  when 
working  under  a  government  contract.  Few 
Americans  are  aware  that  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  major  weapons  system  that  the  De- 
fense Department  procures  end  up  costing  at 
least  twice  as  much  as  was  originally  esti- 
mated. Some  of  this  cost  growth  comes 
from  Pentagon-ordered  changes  in  design 
or  configuration,  but  much  of  it  results  from 
Inefficient  contractor  practices  or  from  hla 
knowledge  that  the  government  will  under- 
write his  excessive  overhead. 

It  Is  up  to  the  government,  therefore,  to 
Impose  on  a  non-competltlve  defense  con- 
tractor the  same  cost  discipline  that  the 
contractor  would  be  forced  to  Impose  on 
himself  in  a  competitive  situation.  Instead, 
the  present  procurement  system  Is  geared 
almost  exclusively  to  securing  timely  delivery 
and  good  technical  performance.  Cost  comes 
last. 

The  engine  contract  for  the  controversial 
P-111  fighter-bomber  offers  a  classic  Illustra- 
tion of  what  happens  to  costs  after  a  de- 
cision Is  reached  to  proceed  with  procure- 
ment. 

An  aircraft  of  this  kind  has  three  major 
components:  airframe  (wings  and  fuselage), 
avionics  (electronic  navigation  and  weapons- 
guiding  gear),  and  engines.  For  a  techno- 
loglcallr  advanced  fighter-bomber,  the  air- 
frame will  account  for  about  55  per  cent  of 
total  cost,  avionics  25  per  cent,  and  engines 
20  per  cent.  The  Initial  F-111  contract  for 
2.053  engines  was  awarded  to  Pratt  &  Whitney 
on  the  basis  of  an  estimated  cost  of  $270,000 
per  engine.  Today  the  engines  are  expected 
to  cost  more  than  $700,000  each. 

In  the  F-111  case,  and  In  general,  four 
major  factors  account  for  such  cost  esca- 
lation: 

1.  The  Buy-In.  Oxir  procurement  system 
encourages  contractors  to  play  the  game 
called  "buy-In."  The  rules  are  simple.  Con- 
tracts are  awarded  to  the  company  which 
offers  the  lowest  bid  with  a  straight  face. 
Later  cost  overruns  may  bring  a  mild  re- 
proach or  a  stern  reprimand,  but  they  will 
not  prevent  the  contractor  from  getting 
enough  money  to  cover  all  his  costs  and 
pocket  a  profit.  A  contractor  rarely  takes 
these  reprimands  seriously;  he  knows  that 
his  competitors  have  similar  experiences. 
Besides,  the  procurement  officials  have  told 
him  to  worry  about  performance  and  prompt 
delivery,  not  about  cost.  So  the  buy-in  game 
produces  Initial  cost  estimates  that  everyone 
knows  are  unreallstlcally  low. 

2.  Design  Changes. — Prom  the  time  bids 
are  requested  on  a  new  weapons  system  until 
final  delivery,  a  great  many  changes  In  de- 
sign specification  develop.  "These  changes  are 
often  initiated  by  the  Defense  Department, 
although  some  reflect  contractor  production 
problems.  In  either  case,  the  costs  change — 
usually  Justifiably,  but  almost  always  up- 
ward. 

3.  Volume. — Changes  in  volume  are  even 
fartner  beyond  the  contractor's  control.  In 
large  contracts,  economies  of  scale  are  often 
achievable;  If  a  weapons  system  is  found 
highly  useful,  as  was  the  F-4  fighter,  and 
more  units  are  ordered  than  were  initially 
planned,  the  later  unit  costs  are  lower.  In 
the  case  of  the  Air  Force  F-111,  however, 
cancellation  of  British  orders  and  the  Con- 
gressional decision  to  kill  the  Navy  version 
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reduced  the  number  of  aircraft  to  be  pur- 
chased, thereby  raising  the  unit  cost. 

4.  Sheer  Inefficiency. — These  costs  arise  be- 
cause a  contractor  has  slipshod  purchasing 
procedures,  poor  scheduling  of  men  and  ma- 
chines. Ineffective  work  standards,  or  other 
managerial  deficiencies.  Such  extra  costs 
would  be  a  threat  to  a  company's  survival 
in  the  competitive  private  marketplace;  they 
should  not  be  tolerated  in  defense  procure- 
ment. 

In  calculating  how  much  of  the  F-111  en- 
gine's cost  growth  was  due  to  this  Intoler- 
able fourth  factor,  we  need  to  begin  by  fig- 
uring how  much  the  first  three  factors  cost. 

We  know  that  the  original  $270,000  esti- 
mate was  artificially  low.  Allowing  for  buy- 
m  fibbing  and  for  some  early  required 
changes  in  design,  an  initial  figure  of  $450,- 
000  would  have  been  more  realistic.  Later  de- 
sign changes  may  have  raised  the  allowable 
price  to  $500,000.  But  the  contractor's  final 
estimate  of  $700.000-plus,  made  after  the 
British  action  but  before  the  Congressional 
cutback,  probably  should  not  be  adjusted 
for  volume  changes,  because  the  British  buy 
was  to  have  been  proportionately  very  small 
and  there  are  good  Indications  that  this  ac- 
tually enabled  Pratt  &  Whitney  to  disen- 
gage Itself  from  some  expensive  subcontracts. 
So  unjustifiable  contractor  inefficiency 
amounted  to  around  $200,000  per  engine. 

It  could  have  been  worse.  Past  practice  in 
such  cases,  whpre  the  government  Is  dealing 
with  a  single  supplier  rather  than  with  sev- 
eral competitors,  has  been  to  accept  what- 
ever price  is  commensurate  with  the  costs 
the  supplier  has  Incurred,  regardless  of  how 
efficient  or  inefficient  he  is.  But,  In  an  un- 
precedented action,  the  Defense  Department 
ordered  an  Investigation  of  Pratt  &  Whitney 
operations  to  determine  how  much  such  an 
engine  ought  to  cost  If  produced  under  effi- 
cient manufacturing  procedures.  After  that, 
the  Navy — which  had  contract  responsibility 
for  all  P-111  engines — took  the  ftirther  un- 
precedented step  of  unilaterally  setting  the 
price  It  Intended  to  pay.  Indications  are 
that  the  Navy  compromised  its  position 
somewhat  after  some  hard  bargaining,  but 
the  final  contract  did  reduce  by  about  15  per 
cent  the  price  proposed  by  the  company, 
which  customary  procedure  would  have  ac- 
cepted outright.  This  saved  the  govern- 
ment roughly  $200  million. 

Two  other  good  examples  of  spiraling  costs 
were  described  in  recent  hearings  before  the 
Congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
A  E,  Fitzgerald  of  the  Defense  Department 
reported  that  the  C-5A  transport  may  cost 
$2  billion  more  than  the  original  contract 
ceiling  of  $3  billion;  yet  when  Defense  ne- 
gotiated the  contract  with  Lockheed,  then- 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
described  it  as  "a  model  method  of  doing 
Defense  business  ...  a  damn  good  contract." 
In  another  case,  retired  Air  Force  Colonel 
Albert  W.  Buesking,  a  former  financial  offi- 
cer for  the  Mlnuteman  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile,  said  the  Mlnuteman  contractors 
received  a  43  per  cent  pre-tax  profit  based 
on  net  worth,  or  about  twice  the  normal  In- 
dustrial return;  he  estimated  that  defense 
contract  costs  are  30-50  per  cent  "in  excess 
of  what  they  might  have  been  under  condi- 
tions of  competitive-type  commercial  en- 
vironment." 

Conservatively  assuming  that  aerospace 
and  shipbuilding  contractors  harbor  an  In- 
efficiency of  15  per  cent,  and  figuring  that 
the  average  annual  amount  provided  for  re- 
search and  procurement  of  such  systems  over 
the  past  three  years  is  about  $17.9  billion, 
then  wiping  out  the  Inefficiency  would  an- 
nually save  the  government  $2.7  billion. 

This  Is  no  plpedream.  It  requires  no  dra- 
matic breakthrough  in  management  tech- 
niques. Such  savings  could  be  achieved 
quickly  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Individual  services  resolved 


to  focus  the  energies  of  their  top  financial 
and  engineering  men  on  procurement  of 
these  major  weapons  systems.  What  is  needed 
is  some  truly  Independent  cost-sleuthing 
Into  contractors'  oi>eratlons,  with  firm 
backing  from  top  Defense  management 
for  appropriate  follow-up  efforts.  Saving: 
$2,700,000,000. 

The  most  fruitful  way  of  all  lor  saving 
defense  dollars  Is  to  eliminate  forces  which 
no  longer  pack  a  credible  punch  or  which 
were  designed  to  meet  a  threat  that  Is  no 
longer  credible. 

The  Navy's  Polaris/Poseidon  fleet  ballistic 
missile  program  Ls  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity. But  the  Navy's  three  primary  and 
Independent  conventional  warfare  missions — 
tactical  air,  amphibious  operations,  and 
shipping  protection — are  overequipped,  as 
are  their  associated  support  units.  Current 
force  levels  cannot  be  Justified  by  any  po- 
tential threats.  In  my  view.  President  Nixon 
was  misguided  when  he  decried  America's 
loss  of  sea  power  during  the  campaign  last 
fall.  He  made  the  mistake  of  applying  the 
same  argument  the  admirals  use  when  they 
attempt  to  eternalize  and  expand  their  fa- 
vorite programs:  that  the  United  States 
must  have  superiority  In  numbers,  ship-type 
by  ship-type,  over  the  Soviet  Navy.  This  Is 
a  legacy  of  late-1940's  thinking,  when  It  was 
assumed  that  we  must  always  be  ready  to 
fight  and  win  an  extended  war  at  sea. 
In  the  nuclear  age,  such  thinking  Is  highly 
unrealistic. 

Fifteen  aircraft  carriers  are  presently  as- 
signed to  the  Navy's  tactical  air  mission. 
Since  the  wallop  they  pack  Is  purely  the 
firepower  of  their  aircraft,  they  should  be 
compared  with  the  alternative  means  of 
delivering  that  firepower — Air  Force  tactical 
aircraft.  Carriers  can  deploy  quickly  to  areas 
where  we  have  no  airfields,  and  they  are  safe 
from  Insurgent  attacks  (though  they  now 
appear  to  bs  vulnerable  to  Russian  Styx 
missiles).  But  this  flexibility  comes  at  a 
high  price.  Independent  studies  place  the 
cost  of  carrier-based  tactical  missions  at 
three  to  four  times  that  of  similar  missions 
fiown  from  ground  fields.  Because  of  the 
many  air  bases  we  have  built  all  over  the 
world,  we  can  rapidly  deploy  land-based  air- 
craft to  most  areas.  Carriers  still  play  a 
necessary  role  In  providing  the  potential  to 
fight  In  a  handful  of  otherwise  Inaccessible 
places  and  in  meeting  Initial  "surge"  require- 
ments for  a  non-nuclear  war.  But  there  Is 
no  justifiable  reason  to  use  them  on  ex- 
tended deployments  in  major  wars  as  we  do 
now  in  Vietnam.  Although  the  Defense  De- 
partment win  never  admit  it,  the  only  reason 
we  continue  to  employ  carrier-based  air 
strikes  there  Is  that  the  Jealous  Navy  doesn't 
want  to  be  shut  out  of  some  role  In  the  war. 

Tactical  aircraft  carriers  could  be  cut  from 
15  to  10  without  risk  to  the  country's  secu- 
rity. The  average  annual  peacetime  operat- 
ing and  modernization/replacement  cost  per 
carrier  appears  to  be  about  $120  million. 
Assuming  that  the  costs  of  expanding  Air 
Force  tactical  missions  to  take  up  the  slack 
were  one-third  as  much,  the  net  annual  sav- 
ing from  the  elimination  of  five  carriers 
would  be  $400  million.  Saving:  $400,000,000. 

Marine  Corps  amphibious  assault  tactics 
have  been  used  In  minor  contingencies  such 
as  Lebanon  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  but 
against  a  major  power  they  would  be  highly 
vulnerable  to  a  tactical  nuclear  weapon.  Nor 
are  Marine  forces  now  structured  loglstlcally 
for  sustained  combat,  the  type  of  war  that 
Vietnam  would  suggest  Is  most  probable. 
Without  eliminating  any  Marine  troops,  we 
could — by  restricting  their  amphibious  train- 
ing and  equipment  and  phasing  out  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  assault  ships — save  $100 
million  annually.  Saving:  $100,000,000. 

A  classic  example  of  continued  spending 
for  protection  against  a  no  longer  Important 


threat  Is  the  third  major  area  of  Navy  tactical 
forces — protection  for  shipping.  The  struc- 
turing of  our  anti-submarine  and  supporting 
anti-aircraft  and  fieet  escort  forces  harks  back 
to  the  post-World  War  II  prospect  of  a  sea 
war  with  Russia.  If  we  ever  do  begin  destroy- 
ing each  other's  ships,  there  seems  little  pros- 
pect of  avoiding  escalation  to  nuclear  war, 
which  would  make  shipping  protection  irrele- 
vant. Further,  as  various  jumbo  aircraft  near 
production,  the  cost  gap  between  a  ton-mile 
of  plane  transportation  and  a  ton-mile  of 
ship  transportation  is  narrowing.  Yet  in- 
stead of  scaling  down  our  protective  forces, 
we  are  keeping  them  up  and  even  expanding 
them,  through  last  year's  implausible  deci- 
sion to  begin  procuring  VSX  anti-submarine 
aircraft.  Killing  this  program  and  reducing 
overall  shipping  defeiises  to  a  sensible  level — 
four  anti-submarine  carriers  and  three  air 
groups  rather  than  the  present  eight  car- 
riers— would  save  an  annual  $600  million. 
Saving:  $600,000,000. 

Another  major  area  in  which  our  Involve- 
ment is  unreasonably  large  is  our  ti-oop  oom- 
mltment  in  Europe.  We  have  about  310.000 
soldiers  there  now,  accompanied  by  more 
than  200,000  dependents.  Such  a  staggering 
share  of  the  NATO  burden  was  appropriate 
while  our  World  War  II  allies  struggled  to 
get  back  on  their  feet,  but  they  can  now 
afford  a  larger  load.  Part  of  the  thesis  behind 
U.S.  deployments  is  to  make  certain  that  any 
substantial  attack  by  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
would  engage  American  forces,  thereby  creat- 
ing potential  consequences  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  find  untenable.  But  this  could 
be  assured  with  far  fewer  than  310.000  U.S. 
troops.  Says  Senator  Stuart  Symington  (D- 
Mo.),  a  former  Air  Force  Secretary  recently 
assigned  as  chairman  of  a  Foreign  Relations 
subcommittee  that  will  investigate  the  In- 
volvement of  U.S.  forces  abroad:  "Surely 
50,000  American  troopw  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  sure  that  no  Soviet  probe  could  suc- 
ceed In  Berlin  or  elsewhere  In  Europe  without 
a  direct  confrontation  with  the  United 
States." 

In  the  event  of  a  truly  major  Soviet  at- 
tack, not  even  310,000  U.S.  troops  plus  the 
NATO  allies'  farces  would  be  sufficient  to 
thwart  It.  But  both  sides  recognize  that  an 
assault  of  such  proportions  Is  likely  to  evoke 
a  nuclear  response. 

Psychological  reasons  prevented  us  from 
making  a  major  cut  In  our  European  forces 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  Russian  takeover 
in  Czechoslovakia  last  year.  But  that  should 
not  deter  us  from  effecting  the  cut  this  year. 
If  anything,  our  non-response  to  the  Czech 
invasion  simply  reinforces  the  reality  learned 
in  Hungary  in  1956 — that  the  United  States 
Is  not  about  to  send  troo;>s  into  Eastern  Eu- 
rope no  matter  what  the  Soviet  provocation. 

Realistically,  we  could  cut  back  to  a  total 
of  125,000  troopis  In  £^urope  plus  50.000  at 
home  earmarked  for  NATO  contingencies, 
and  cut  by  one-fourth  the  air  power  as- 
signed to  the  European  theater  (a  McNa- 
mara comp>arlson  shows  that  NATO  air 
forces  can  deliver  a  payload  more  than  three 
times  greater  than  that  of  their  Warsaw  Pact 
counterparts).  Altogether,  these  reductions 
would  annually  save  about  $1.5  billion.  Sav- 
ing: $1,500,000,000. 

The  final  two  programs  of  questionable 
value — the  SAGE-Alr  Defense  Command 
system  and  the  Sentinel  antlballlstlc  missile 
system  share  some  common  characteristics. 
Both  are  defensive.  In  an  age  when  the  bal- 
ance of  terror  rests  on  offensive  missile 
strength.  Both  encompass  a  detection  func- 
tion and  an  intercept  guidance  function. 
And  numerous  technical  experts  express 
serious  doubts  about  the  potential  opera- 
tional effectiveness  of  either. 

SAGE  represents  yesteryear's  attempt  to 
defend  against  the  Soviet  version  of  our 
Strategic  Air  Command.  It  Is  widely  con- 
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ceded  that  tb«  Soviets  have  grounded  their 
bomber  development  efforte  and  no  longer 
poae  their  primary  strategic  threat  In  this 
are*.  Nonetheleea  we  peralM  In  trying  to  fur- 
ther refine  our  bomber  defenses,  when  in 
fact  we  have  already  achieved  a  satlsfsuitory 
capability  In  the  detection  sphere.  Moreover, 
SAOE's  role  a4  a  guide  to  Interceptor  pilots 
la  rather  supeifluous,  given  its  imperfections 
and  our  primary  reliance  on  a  strong  offen- 
sive deterrent.  Some  reductions  have  already 
been  effected  |n  the  Air  Defense  Command, 
but  conversioil  from  a  full  defensive  system 
to  purely  a  vMamlng  system  ought  to  save 
»600  million  annually.  Savings:  $600,000,000 

If  8AOS  Is  Intended  to  sustain  a  mostly 
futile  yesterysBr  system,  the  Sentinel  ABM 
represents  a  misguided  attempt  to  provide 
protection  tomorrow.  Against  the  destructive 
power  of  the  (nlsslle,  our  best  defense  is  a 
good  offense.  ^artlc\ilarly  tragic  Is  the  stag- 
gering cost  of  a  full-blown  "thin"  Sentinel 
system.  Because  It  Is  so  expensive,  and  the 
work  Is  therefore  parceled  out  to  many  Con- 
gressional districts,  many  (politicians  have 
favored  It.  It  therefore  may  be  difficult  to 
stop  .before  wa  have  sp>ent  $40  billion.  How- 
ever^ the  Sentltiel  program  faces  increasingly 
fervent  opposlilon  In  the  Senate  this  year — 
partly  because  residents  in  four  cities  where 
ABM  sites  are  being  developed  have  objected 
so  loudly. 

Sentinel  wo\jId  make  some  sense  If  It  truly 
promised  blanket  protection  against  strategic 
offensive  missies.  But  It  doesn't.  As  Secre- 
tary McNamari  said  in  a  speech  In  San  Fran- 
cisco 18  months  ago:  ".  .  .  any  such  system 
can  rather  obviously  be  defeated  by  an  en- 
emy simply  seitdlng  more  offensive  wsirheads, 
or  dummy  warheads,  than  there  are  defen- 
sive missiles  capable  of  dlsp>08lng  of  them." 

Secretary  MtNamara  opposed  the  Sentinel 
but  President.  Johnson  overruled  him  and 
decided  to  propeed  with  the  program.  Today 
we  are  on  ttip  road  toward  biiildlng  a  $5 
blUion  ABM  system,  ostensibly  for  protection 
against  Chine^  missiles — as  yet  undevel- 
oped— should  ^eking  miscalculate  our  poten- 
tial response  aAd  attack  us. 

It  seems  unrealistic  not  to  expect  the  So- 
viets to  perceive  the  $5  billion  "thin"  Sen- 
tinel as  a  first!  stage  in  a  $40  billion  "thick" 
defense  agalnajt  themselves.  Senator  Richard 
B.  Russell  (D40a.)  said  as  much  last  year 
when  he  was  qhairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee:  ".  .  .  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  ifirst  step  In  a  defense  system 
against  an  atcmic  attack  from  the  Soviet 
Union."  Yet  all  seven  of  the  men  who  have 
served  over  tHe  past  decade  In  the  Jobs  of 
Science  Adviser  to  the  President  or  Director 
of  Research  aiid  Engineering  in  the  Defense 
Department  h^ve  recommended  against  de- 
ployment of  a  "thick"  ABM  sjrstem  designed 
to  protect  ou4  population  against  a  Soviet 
attack.  , 

By  halting  me  Sentinel  now,  before  it  ac- 
quires Irreversible  momentimi,  we  could  save 
tl.8  billion  th^  year,  not  to  mention  vastly 
larger  simis  dilrtng  the  next  decade.  Saving: 
•1, 800,000,0*0. 1 

The  Items  ^bove  do  not  exhaust  the  list 
of  things  to  cut — there  are  other  savings  to 
be  made  in  suqh  areas  as  mapping  operations, 
the  reserve  fdrces,  logistics — but  the  total 
here  will  servfe  as  a  start.  It  amounts  to: 
Total  savings:  |$9,276.000,000. 

n 

If  all  these  {Pentagon  budget  cuts  are  so 
obvious,  why  didn't  the  cost-conscious  Mc- 
Namara  regim*  push  them  through?  Did  the 
Whla  Kids  fall?  Were  they  really  trying?  I 
think  a  fair  assessment  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  thty  were  trying  hard  but  were 
only  partly  su^essful,  for  five  basic  reasons. 

First.  McNa^ara's  Band  was  greatly  out- 
numbered by  Experienced  adversaries  bound 
together  by  a  shared  goal — more  and  bigger 
military  pro^^ams.  All  the  elements  in 
this  mllltary-^dustrlal-Congresslonal  oom- 
y 
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plex  are  served  by  an  enlarged  defense 
budget,  though  their  motivations  are  differ- 
ent. Industry  wants  greater  sales  and  profits. 
The  military  wants  expanded  power,  plus  the 
assurance  that  they  will  be  on  the  forefront 
of  technology.  Congressmen  respond  to  pres- 
sure from  contractors  and  military  employees 
in  their  districts,  and  those  on  the  military 
committees  yearn  for  the  prestige  and  power 
that  comes  from  presiding  over  a  bigger  slice 
of  the  federal  pie.  The  combination  made 
life  difficult  even  for  a  man  as  strong  and 
courageous  as  Robert  McNamAra. 

Second,  In  selecting  systems  to  analyze  for 
effectiveness,  the  Whiz  Kids  chose  to  con- 
centrate on  the  relatively  uncluttered  stra- 
tegic programs  Instead  of  digging  into  such 
fat  and  messy  activities  as  we  have  cata- 
logued here.  Within  their  selected  frame- 
work, they  generally  performed  technically 
sound,  objective  initial  analyses.  Once  they 
arrived  at  a  position,  however,  they  too  often 
"overdefended"  their  conclusions;  that  is, 
they  were  unwilling  to  reassess  them  against 
subsequent  cost  experience,  technological 
advances,  or  a  changing  International  politi- 
cal environment.  For  example,  the  current 
structuring  of  our  programmed  airlift/ 
seallft  needs  emanates  from  a  carefully  de- 
velop>ed  linear  programming  model.  This 
model  attaches  a  high  value  to  rapid  deploy- 
ment, stemming  from  an  early  1960'8  Europe- 
oriented  study  which  shoved  high  benefits 
In  terms  of  political  bargaining  power  and 
casualty  minimization.  This  analysis  still 
makes  good  sense  in  Europe,  but  now  ap- 
pears grossly  misapplied  In  Asia.  Yet  nothing 
has  been  done  to  revise  the  high  value  placed 
on  rapid  deployment.  Such  a  change  would 
point  to  a  different  desired  mix  of  airlift  and 
seallft. 

Third,  the  Defense  Department's  budget 
review  process  concedes  too  much  at  the 
beginning.  Last  year's  budgeted  amounts  are 
generally  taken  by  everyone  as  this  year's 
starting  points.  This  practice  Ignores  the 
possibility  that  fat  crept  into  preceding 
budgets  or  that  some  of  last  year's  activi- 
ties are  now  outmoded.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  subject  of  training.  In  which  the 
armed  services  have  been  pioneering  for  years 
by  applying  new  technology  to  education. 
This  area  should  be  a  prime  candidate  for 
frequent  review  from  the  ground  up  (what 
the  managers  call  "zero-base"  budgeting). 
Rather,  the  Defense  Department  budgeting 
process  virtually  concedes  last  year's  amount 
and  focuses  on  whatever  Incremental  changes 
have  been  requested.  The  result,  of  course, 
is  higher  budgets,  with  past  errors  com- 
Ijounded  year  after  year. 

A  fourth  limitation  also  derives  from  the 
planning  and  budgeting  system.  Discussions 
about  the  desirable  level  of  various  forces 
are  conducted  In  terms  of  numbers  of 
things — missiles,  carriers,  fighter  wings.  This 
fiowB  naturally  out  of  intelligence  estimates 
of  enemy  forces  and  subsequent  analyses 
of  how  much  counterforce  the  United  States 
needs  to  nullify  them.  Approval  is  then  given 
to  the  Air  Force  to  buy  40  more  fighters  or 
the  Navy  to  buy  fo\ur  more  submarines,  each 
with  8p>eclfied  capabilities.  But  carrying  out 
such  pvirchases  Is  not  like  walking  into  an 
automobile  showroom  and  asking  for  a  yel- 
low Plymouth  Belvedere  sedan  with  power 
steering.  As  a  submarine  is  built,  many  un- 
anticipated choices  present  themselves:  they 
Involve  different  levels  of  effectiveness  or 
convenience  for  different  levels  of  dollars.  In- 
evitably the  generals  and  admirals  want  to 
buy  as  much  capability  as  possible;  it  is 
almost  always  more  than  is  required  to  meet 
the  threat.  For  want  of  adequate  follow-up 
by  top  procurement  officials,  the  generals 
often  have  their  way. 

Finally,  the  President  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau have  shied  from  making  public  any 
meaningful  compsirlsons  between  military 
and  domestic  programs.  Systems  analysis,  the 


technique  that  alms  to  measure  the  relatlvt 
national  worth  of  results  obtained  from 
alternative  programs,  cannot  precisely  com- 
pare the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  highly 
diverse  activities.  Yet  inexact  as  such  com- 
parisons may  be,  the  Budget  Bureau  doe* 
make  them  and  present  thei]^'  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  time  to  time.  If  the  President,  for 
his  part,  were  to  discuss  national  priorities 
more  frequently  and  candidly  with  the  pub- 
lic, then  Congressmen  might  be  less  likely 
to  base  their  Judgments  on  the  only  other 
available  view — that  the  present  balance  o{ 
activities  is  about  right. 

The  present  balance  of  activities  Is  any- 
thing but  right.  Unmet  national  concerns  for 
human  opportunity  and  the  quality  of  lUe 
require  an  investment  even  larger  than  the 
amount  that  would  be  freed  if  all  of  the 
Pentagon  reforms  outlined  in  this  report 
were  carried  out. 

Perhaps  the  clearest,  most  thorough  de- 
lineation of  these  high-priority  social  need* 
is  found  in  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Comnilssion  on  Civil  Disorders.  To 
redress  root  causes  of  despair  and  frustra- 
tion, the  Commission  recommended  a  long 
series  of  measures  which,  if  enacted  In  full, 
would  cost  between  $13  billion  and  $18  bil- 
lion a  year  over  their  first  several  years 

The  only  way  to  begin  addressing  these 
unfilled  needs  is  to  take  money  away  from 
Pentagon  programs  that  must  rank  lower 
on  any  rational  national-priority  scale.  Ex- 
amples provide  compelling  support  for  this 
argument.  We  have  such  choices  as: 

Funding  the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory— 
or  providing  Upward  Bound  summer  courses 
for  the  600,000  additional  ghetto  students 
who  have  the  potential  to  go  to  college; 

Spending  this  year's  Sentinel  funds — or 
training  510,000  more  hard-core  unemployed: 

Continuing  to  operate  one  of  the  marginal 
tactical  aircraft  carriers — or  training  and 
supporting  20,000  more  Teacher  Corps 
members; 

Maintaining  our  full  troop  complement  In 
Europe — or  diverting  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion to  each  of  150  Model  Cities; 

Permitting  excessive  contractor  costs  to 
fiourish  unchecked — or  providing  Head  Start 
education  for  2,250,000  more  children,  plus 
enough  school  lunches  to  feed  20  million 
children  for  a  whole  year. 

These  alternatives  are  real  and  immediate. 
They  do  not  represent  wishful  dreaming. 
The  choices  are  up  to  Mr.  Nixon,  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  ultimately  to  ourselves. 


Ajynl  3,  1969 
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RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL:  THE  EPITOME 
OF  A  U.S.  SENATOR 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  only  3  months  since  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia.  Rich- 
ard B.  Russell,  was  elected  to  be  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  this  body.  His 
long  years  of  faithful  service  have  made 
him  richly  deserving  of  this  honor,  but 
his  election  does  not  mean  that  those  ol 
us  in  the  Senate  were  previously  unmind- 
ful of  his  contributions  in  this  Chamber 
to  our  country. 

Indeed,  the  respect  and  affection  we 
have  held  for  Senator  Russell  in  our 
day  to  day  associations  with  him  Is  in- 
dicative of  the  esteem  in  which  we  hold 
this  GeorgfiOi. 

Richard  Russell  is  one  of  those  rare 
Individuals  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to 
his  work.  He  Is  totally  immersed  In  the 
noble  calling  of  public  service  as  few  citi- 
zens before  hUnhave  been.  The  Senate  is 
his  life,  and  he  serves  it  well. 

As  do  many  men.  Senator  Russell  once 
aspired  to  even  greater  service.  It  was 


my  privilege,  as  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  1952.  to 
vote  for  Senator  Russell  as  my  party's 
nominee  for  President.  He  was  denied 
the  opportunity  to  lead  the  Nation  from 
the  White  House,  but  we  are  fortimate 
that  he  has  continued  to  make  his  su- 
perb talents  available  in  this  legislative 
body.  As  a  man  wise  to  the  ways  of  the 
world,  he  was  not  embittered  but,  to  the 
contrary,  has  sought  to  take  on  even 
greater  responsibilities  In  the  Senate  and 
discharge  these  duties  with  exceptional 
distinction. 

If  any  new  Member  were  to  wonder 
whom  among  his  more  experienced  col- 
leagues he  should  emulate.  I  would,  with- 
out hesitation  point  to  Richard  Russell 
as  the  model  of  a  U.S.  Senator.  His  wis- 
dom and  achievement;  his  understanding 
and  character  are  preeminent,  and  I  look 
forward  to  his  continued  leadership. 


AMERICA'S  YOUTH  WALK  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT — STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  GOODELL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  prepared  by  him  on  the 
constructive  effort  which  young  people 
are  making  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  welfare  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wEus  ordere  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


America's  Youth  Walk  roa  Development 
(Statement  by  Senator  Charles  E.  Good*ll) 
If  one  were  to  pick  up  almost  any  recent 
newspaper,  there  would  be,  on  the  front 
page,  a  story  about  youth  In  America,  and 
there  would  probably  be  a  story  about  hun- 
ger In  ova  coiuitry  and  abroad.  It  would  not 
seem,  ujwn  first  reading,  that  these  two 
stories  were  In  any  way  related.  But  they 
can  be. 

On  May  4  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  later 
in  the  month  in  Syrac\ise,  the  youth  of  the 
state  of  New  York  are  going  to  identify 
with  this  problem  of  human  hunger  and 
youth's  concern  about  it.  They  wUl  be  using 
a  technique  developed  by  the  American 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Fotmdatlon  to  chan- 
nel the  concern  and  energy  of  our  young 
people  for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  The 
Youth  Committee  in  Buffalo  has  chosen  to 
support  for  their  overseas  projects  a  Blafra 
Rehabilitation  Proposal  and  fimds  for  a 
credit  program  among  the  Indians  In  the 
highlands  of  the  Andes.  Their  domestic  proj- 
ects will  be  to  assist  a  coop  project  in  the 
inner  city  of  Buffalo  and  support  for  a  mal- 
nutrition project  in  Beaufort  County,  South 
Carolina. 

In  Syracuse  the  domestic  project  will  be  a 
day  care  center  administered  by  a  group 
affiliated  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimlty  In  Syracuse.  Their  overseas  proj- 
ects will  be  support  of  the  Peace  Corps 
School  Partnership  Program  In  Ghana  and 
Botswana  and  they  are  presently  narrowing 
their  choice  between  several  Food  and  Agrl- 
cultxire  Organization  projects  probably  in- 
volving rural  youth  leadership  through  4-H 
Clubs  either  in  Africa  or  Latin  America. 

It  Is  Important  to  repeat  that  while  they 
rely  for  advice  on  the  American  Freedom 
Prom  Hunger  Staff,  the  meaningful  decision- 
making is  left  In  the  hands  of  the  conunlt- 
tees  In  the  communities  themselves. 

The  Foundation  has  helped  to  organize 
high    school    and    xmlversity    students    all 


across  the  country  in  a  "Walk  for  Develop- 
ment" program.  In  a  Walk  for  Development, 
young  people  demonstrate  their  concern  over 
malnutrlUon  and  hunger  by  walking  over  a 
a  predetermined  route — normally  30  to  35 
jnllee — through  city  and  suburban  streets. 
They  walk  to  show  their  concern  »nd  to  ob- 
tain sponsors  in  their  home  town.  These 
sponsors  agree  to  pay  them  so  much  a  mile 
for  every  mUe  hiked  during  the  Walk.  Forty- 
two  point  five  percent  of  the  fimds  raised  go 
to  a  domestic  project,  42.5  percent  goes  to 
an  overseas  project,  and  15  percent  goes  to 
the  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation  to 
enlarge  the  nation's  consciousness  of  the 
food  crisis  and  deepen  America's  motivation 
to  help.  The  projects  to  be  sxipported  are 
selected  by  the  young  people  involved  with 
the  advice  of  the  Foundation  staff. 

So  far  these  Walks  have  benefited  such 
domestic  causes  as  the  United  Tribes  of 
North  Dakota  Development  Corporation,  the 
Great  Lakes  Inter-Tribal  WUd  Rice  Cultiva- 
Uon  Co-op,  the  Bffllle  Lacs  Indian  Reservation 
Project,  the  Southern  Ute  Community  Ac- 
tion Program,  a  language  improvement  pro- 
gram for  Mexican-Americans,  several  Child 
Day  Care  centers,  a  Community  Center  for 
an  Inner-City  Black  Community  and  a  Rural 
Mexican-American  Commimlty,  and  several 
consumer  education  and  training  programs. 
In  other  countries,  the  Walks  fc*  Develop- 
ment have  aided  food  production  and  agri- 
cultural education  projects  in  Dahomey, 
Ecuador,  Liberia,  Gabon,  Madagascar,  South 
Korea,  and  Peru.  The  Walks  have  also  pro- 
vided assistance  to  an  irrigation  project  ad- 
ministered by  the  Meals  for  Millions  Founda- 
tion in  Peru  and  various  agricultural  devel- 
opment projects  administered  by  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
To  date.  Walks  have  been  held  in  Fargo 
and  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota;  Madison, 
Wlsconam;  Duluth,  Miimesota;  Boulder, 
Colorado;  Palm  Springs,  California;  Eugene, 
Oregon;  HoUywood,  Florida,  and  A\istin, 
Texas.  Funds  are  still  being  collected,  and 
the  returns  from  the  recent  Walks  In  Austin, 
Texas  and  Hollywood,  Florida  (February  22) 
are  not  yet  In.  Nevertheless,  these  young 
people  have  already  collected  over  $140,000.00! 
How  are  these  Walks  received  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  communities  where  they  are 
staged?  Herschel  Lashkowltz,  Mayor  of  Fargo. 
North  Dakota  at  the  time  of  the  Walk  m 
that  city  said : 

"I  can  state  that  the  march  was  wli 
planned  and  carefully  executed  and  had  the 
cooperation  of  the  City  officials  of  both  Fargo. 
North  Dakota  and  Moorehead,  Minnesota.  I 
also  believe  that  it  served  to  focus  attention 
on  the  plight  of  those  who  are  experienclns 
hunger  and  has  a  positive  effect  in  reaching 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  many  people." 

The  Honorable  Ben  Boo,  Mayor  of  Duluth, 
Minnesota  was  similarly  enthused: 

"...  I  have  never  been  so  surprised  or 
pleased  with  any  project  during  mv  time  In 
office.  The  program  proved  to  be  an  pxrlti-<' 
one  for  the  teenagers  and.  Indeed,  evpn  elP"- 
trtfled  the  adults.  We  had  no  dlfflcultv  with 
control,  had  no  Injuries  or  damage  and  had 
a  relatively  small  number  of  policemen 
patrolling  the  line  of  march. 

"Our  local  teenagers  were  so  proud  of  them- 
selves and  their  success  that  similar  >^r"- 
grams  are  now  being  developed  on  a  spon- 
taneous note. 

"Groups  from  various  schools  have  alrendv 
visited  my  office  and  suggested  that  they 
become  Involved  in  other  civic  endeavors 

"...  I  have  learned  a  real  lesson  in  that 
a  majority  of  our  youngsters  are  dedicated 
to  such  programs  and  can  be  made  proud 
of  such  accomplishments." 

Lester  E  Anderson,  Mayor  of  Eugene,  Ore- 
gon, wrote  to  the  Students  For  Eighteen- 
Year-Old  Vote  Committee: 

"Just  recently  I  have  had  the  opportunity 


to  work  closely  with  a  group  in  Eugene  in- 
volved in  the  "Walk  for  Development."  It 
was  Just  one  more  example  of  the  great  talent 
for  work,  organization,  and  obtaining  re- 
sults, bfksed  on  a  real  interest  In  their  com- 
munity, held  by  most  of  oxii  young  dtlaens. 
Governor  Warren  Knowles  of  Wisconsin 
personally  sponsored  a  Walker  in  the  Madi- 
son Walk : 

"I  feel  it  Is  especially  significant  that  the 
young  people  of  the  Madison  area  have 
united  in  an  effort  to  raise  money  for  the 
hungry  of  the  world.  It  shows  that  Madison 
teenagers  do  care.  In  my  opinion,  this  walk 
Is  a  constructive  effort  to  show  their  interest 
and  concern  for  the  problems  facing  us 
today." 

I  wish  to  commend  these  young  men  and 
women  all  over  America — and  those  who 
have  planned  with  them  and  supported 
them — for  this  tremendous  effort  to  do 
something  constructive  about  the  problems 
we  face  in  this  troubled  age.  I  have  been 
Invited  to  be  with  the  young  people  in 
Buffalo  for  the  start  of  their  Walk,  and  I  take 
pride  in  identifying  personally  with  this  con- 
structive program. 

I  t>iinic  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  many 
times  youth  activity  Is  not  only  useful,  but, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  "Walks  for  Develop- 
ment," eminently  dynamic  and  praise- 
worthy. 


BACK    TO    SCHOOL    FOR    RETIRED 
PROFESSIONALS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  our 
physicians  and  psychiatrists  have  been 
telling  us  for  some  time  that  retirement 
too  often  brings  with  it  retirement  shock. 
The  average  retiree  has  to  adjust  to  liv- 
ing on  a  much  reduced  income.  But  much 
more  difficult  is  the  psychological  adjust- 
ment about  which  he  knows  little  or 
nothing.  He  suddenly  discovers  what  it 
means  not  to  be  engaged  In  productive 
work;  not  to  have  daily  contact  with 
work  associates  and  friends;  not  to  be  in- 
volved. In  a  work-  and  youth-oriented  so- 
ciety he  learns  what  It  means  not  to  be 
needed,  to  lose  status.  Too  often  he  finds 
himself  cast  off,  and  with  nothing  to  keep 
him  active;  lonely  and  Isolated. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Hyman  Hirsch 
recognized  the  pitfalls  of  retirement  for 
the  professional  man.  He  recognized  that 
retirement  for  most  came  at  a  time  of  life 
when  they  were  at  the  peak  of  their 
maturity  and  creativity;  when  they 
should  be  in  a  position  to  reap  the  har- 
vest of  a  useful  career.  He  saw  it  as  a 
time  of  challenge,  a  time  of  educational 
opportunities.  So  in  1962  he  founded  the 
Institute  for  Retired  Professionals  in  the 
New  School  of  Social  Research,  and  be- 
came full-time  director  in  1965.  He  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
the  City  College  of  New  York,  a  master  of 
arts  in  economics  from  New  York  Univer- 
sity, and  a  doctor  of  laws  from  Fordham 
University.  He  gives  us  the  benefit  of 
some  of  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  a 
program  for  professional  retirees  in  an 
interview  published  in  the  January  1969 
issue  of  Geriatrics. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Retirement  and  the  Individual  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
"Back-to-School  Programs  for  Retired 
Professionals"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  qp  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 
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lege  only  for  the  undergraduate  and  the 
young  graduate  must  be  abandoned  and  com- 
munity needs  reassessed. 

Q.  Haven't  any  universities  made  efforts 
to  accommodate  retired  persons? 

Mr.  HiRSCH.  We  recentiy  completed  a  study 
In  which  we  learned  that  universities  are 
doing  very  little  during  the  day  for  older 
persons.  Of  course,  I  did  not  attempt  to  find 
out  the  courses  offered  In  the  evening  or  even 
those  offered  by  community  centers.  However, 
the  retired  educated  {person's  prime  time  Is 
dvirlng  the  day  and  the  prime  locus  Is  the 
university.  As  so  many  of  us  have  suspected, 
universities  have  been  notoriously  negligent 
of  community  needs.  Incidental  courses  now 
being  offered  to  the  community  at  large  are 
useful,  but  they  don't  go  far  enough. 

Q.  Ek)  you  tlilnk  that  a  university  with  an 
enrollment  of  two  or  three  different  genera- 
tions would  be  successful? 

Mr.  HiRSCH.  I  may  be  idealistic,  but  I  think 
this  would  be  one  way  to  close  the  generation 
gap.  because  all  generations  would  meet  on 
the  basis  of  the  pursuit  of  learning.  As  I've 
said,  learning  should  not  be  restricted  to 
youth,  and  there  is  mounting  evidence  that 
technology  is  preparing  a  world  In  which  we 
will  be  life-long  learners.  To  make  our  Hves 
more  meaningful  we  will  have  to  recapture 
what  George  B  Leonard  In  Look  (October  15, 
1968)  calls  the  "ecstasy  of  learning." 
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DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day our  Nation  burled  a  great  leader. 

The  flags  are  still  at  half-mast,  but 
there  is  a  strange  sense  of  unreality 
about  it  all. 

All  Americans  felt  so  close  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  for  so  long,  it  is  diflQ- 
cult  to  believe  he  is  gone. 

Of  course,  he  is  not  gone  In  the  real 
sense.  His  place  in  history  and  in  the 
hearts  of  Americans  is  secure  for  all 
time. 

We  remember  his  brave  leadership — 
his  great  contributions  to  his  coimtry 
in  war  and   peace. 

But  we  also  remember  his  quick  smile, 
his  lack  of  pretense,  his  warm  compas- 
sion, his  special  quality  as  a  person. 

He  was  a  great  leader,  but  above  all 
he  was  a  man  of  decency  and  good  will. 

He  will  be  keenly  missed,  and  our 
deepest  sympathies  are  with  Mrs.  Elsen- 
hower and  the  family. 

But  he  will  be  remembered  always 
as  the  prototype  of  the  man  of  good  will 
by  people  of  all  creeds  and  stations,  the 
world  over. 


s<  cond 

<lo. 


ADDRESS    BY    DR.    GEORGE    WALD 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  4  a  speech  was  delivered  at  the 
Kresge  Auditorium  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  by  Dr. 
George  Wald.  professor  of  biology  at 
Harvard  and  1968  recipient  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  medicine.  The  occasion  of  the 
speech  was  a  gathering  of  more  than 
1,000  scientists,  students,  and  faculty 
who  were  demonstrating  their  concern 
over  the  Increasing  domination  of 
scientific  research  and  development  by 
our  Federal  Government,  particularly 
the  Defense  Establishment.  Dr.  Wald's 
speech  was  one  of  many  delivered  at 
what  Is  known  as  the  "March  4  move- 
ment," but  his  speech,  above  all,  put  into 
profound  perspective  the  Implications 
of  a  nation  and  a  world  whose  principal 


tenets  of  government  no  longer  seem 
to  He  In  the  preservation,  dignity,  and 
well-being  of  mankind.  Dr.  Wald's  ex- 
temporaneous speech  raises  basic  ques- 
tions about  the  priorities  of  our  Nation 
and  of  governments  throughout  the 
world. 

I  recommend  Dr.  Wald's  speech  to 
anyone  who  feels,  as  I  do,  the  pervading 
uneasiness  and  encompassing  sense  of 
fear  which  are  becoming  the  basic 
characteristics  of  today's  generation. 
We  have  become  so  completely  absorbed 
In  a  frightening  complex  of  misguided 
goals  and  misdirected  power  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  neglecting  our  funda- 
mental responsibility  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  life  of  every  human  being 
that  inhabits  this  earth.  As  the  Nobel 
Laureate  has  so  forcefully  stated: 

We've   reached   a   point  of  great  decision 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  Dr.  Wald's  speech  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  Generation  Unsure  That  It  Has  a  Future 
(By  George  Wald) 

All  of  you  know  that  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  there  has  been  student  unrest  break- 
ing at  times  Into  violence  in  many  parts  of 
the  world:  in  England.  Germany.  lUly, 
Spain,  Mexico  and,  needless  to  say,  in  manj 
parts  of  this  country.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  what  it  all  means. 

Perfectly  clearly.  It  means  something  dif- 
ferent in  Mexico  from  what  It  does  in  France, 
and  something  different  in  France  from  what 
it  does  In  Tokyo,  and  something  different  in 
Tokyo  from  what  it  does  in  this  country.  Yet 
unless  we  are  to  assume  that  students  have 
gone  crazy  all  over  the  world,  or  that  they 
have  Just  decided  that  It's  the  thing  to  do, 
there  must  be  some  common  meaning. 

I  don't  need  to  go  so  far  afield  to  look  for 
that  meaning.  I  am  a  teacher,  and  at  Har- 
vard, I  have  a  class  of  about  350  students- 
men  and  women — most  of  them  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  Over  these  past  few  years 
I  have  felt  increasingly  that  something  U 
terribly  wrong — and  this  year  ever  so  much 
more  than  last.  Something  has  gone  sour,  in 
teaching  and  in  learning.  It's  almost  as 
though  there  were  a  widespread  feeling  that 
education  has  become  Irrelevant. 

A  lecture  is  much  more  of  a  dialogue  than 
many  of  you  probably  appreciate.  As  you 
lecture,  you  keep  watching  the  faces,  and 
information  keeps  coming  back  to  you  all  the 
same.  I  began  to  feel,  particularly  this  year, 
that  I  was  missing  much  of  what  was  com- 
ing back.  I  tried  asking  the  students,  but 
they  didn't  or  couldn't  help  me  very  much 

But  I  think  I  know  what's  the  matter,  even 
a  little  better  than  they  do.  I  think  thnt 
this  whole  generation  of  students  Is  beset 
with  a  profound  uneasiness.  I  don't  think 
they  have  yet  quite  defined  Its  source.  I  think 
I  understand  the  reasons  for  their  uneasiness 
even  better  than  they  do.  What  Is  more,  I 
share  their  uneasiness. 

AN    AMERICAN    INVENTION 

What's  bothering  those  students?  Some  of 
them  tell  you  it's  the  Vietnam  war.  I  think 
the  Vletmam  war  is  the  most  shameful  epi- 
sode Ln  the  whole  of  American  history. 

The  concept'  of  war  crimes  Is  an  American 
Invention.  We've  committed  many  war  crimes 
In  Vietnam,  but  I'll  tell  you  something  In- 
teresting about,  that.  We  were  committing 
war  crimes  in  World  War  n,  even  before  the 
Nuremberg  trials  were  held  and  the  principle 
of  war  crimes  stated.  The  saturation  bomb- 
ing of  German  cities  was  a  war  crime,  and 
If  we  had  lost  the  war,  some  of  our  leaders 
might  have  had  to  answer  for  It. 
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I've  gone  through  all  of  that  history  lately, 
and  I  find  that  there's  a  gimmick  In  It.  It 
Isn't  written  out,  but  I  think  we  established 
It  by  precedent.  That  gimmick  is  that  If  one 
can  allege  that  one  Is  repelling  or  retaliating 
for  an  aggression — after  that,  everything 
goes. 

And  you  see,  we  are  living  In  a  world  In 
which  all  wars  are  wars  of  defense.  All  War 
Departments  are  now  Defense  Departments. 
This  Is  all  part  of  the  double  talk  of  our  time. 
The  aggressor  Is  always  on  the  other  side. 

And  I  suppose  this  Is  why  our  ex-Secretary 
of  State.  Dean  Rusk — a  man  In  whom  repeti- 
tion takes  the  place  of  reason  and  stubborn- 
ness takes  the  place  of  character — went  to 
such  pains  to  Insist,  as  he  stlU  Insists,  that 
In  Vietnam  we  are  repelling  an  aggression. 
And  If  that's  what  we  are  doing — so  runs  the 
doctrine — anything  goes. 

If  the  concept  of  war  crimes  is  ever  to 
mean  anything,  they  will  have  to  be  defined 
as  categories  of  acts,  regardless  of  provoca- 
tion. But  that  Isn't  so  now. 

I  think  we've  lost  that  war.  as  a  lot  of 
other  people  think,  too.  The  Vietnamese  have 
a  secret  weapon.  It's  their  willingness  to  die 
beyond  our  willingness  to  kill.  In  effect, 
they've  been  saying,  you  can  kill  us,  but 
you'll  have  to  kill  a  lot  of  us,  you  may  have 
ta  kill  all  of  us.  And  thank  heavens,  we  are 
not  yet  ready  to  do  that. 

Yet  we  have  come  a  long  way — far  enough 
to  sicken  many  Americans,  far  enough  even 
to  sicken  our  fighting  men.  far  enough  so 
that  our  national  symbols  have  gone  sour. 
How  many  of  you  can  sing  about  "the  rockets' 
red  glare,  bombs  bursting  In  air '  without 
thinking,  those  are  our  bombs  and  our  rockets 
bursting  over  South  Vietnamese  villages? 

When  those  words  were  written,  we  were 
a  people  struggling  for  freedom  against  op- 
pression. Now  we  are  supporting  real  or  thinly 
disguised  military  dictatorships  all  over  the 
world,  helping  them  to  control  and  repress 
peoples  struggling  for  their  freedom. 

postwar    ABERRATIONS 

But  that  Vietnam  war,  shameful  and  ter- 
rible as  It  Is,  seems  to  me  only  an  Immediate 
incident  In  a  much  larger  and  more  stubborn 
situation. 

Part  of  my  trouble  with  students  is  that 
almost  all  the  students  I  teach  were  born 
since  World  War  II.  Just  after  World  War  II. 
a  series  of  new  and  abnormal  procedures 
came  Into  American  life.  We  regarded  them 
at  the  time  as  temporary  aberrations.  We 
thought  we  would  get  back  to  normal  Ameri- 
can life  some  day. 

But  those  procedures  have  stayed  with  us 
now  for  more  than  20  years,  and  those  stu- 
dents of  mine  have  never  known  anything 
else.  They  think  those  things  are  normal. 
They  think  we've  always  had  a  Pentagon. 
that  we  have  always  had  a  big  army  and 
that  we  always  had  a  draft.  But  those  are  all 
new  things  In  American  life,  and  I  think 
that  they  are  Incompatible  with  what  Amer- 
ica meant  before. 

How  many  of  you  realize  that  Just  before 
World  War  II.  the  entire  American  army.  In- 
cluding the  Air  Force,  numbered  139,000 
men?  Then  World  War  II  started,  but  we 
weren't  yet  In  It;  and  seeing  that  there  was 
great  trouble  in  the  world,  we  doubled  this 
army  to  268,000  men.  Then  in  World  War 
II.  It  got  to  be  eight  million. 

And  then  World  War  H  came  to  an  end, 
and  we  prepared  to  go  back  to  a  peacetime 
army  somewhat  as  the  American  army  had 
always  been  before.  And  Indeed  In  1950 — you 
think  about  1950.  our  International  commit- 
ments, the  cold  war.  the  Truman  Doctrine 
and  all  the  rest  of  It — In  1950  we  got  down 
to  600,000  men. 

Now  we  have  3.5  million  men  under  arms: 
about  600,000  in  Vietnam,  about  300,000  more 
in.  "support  areas"  elsewhere  In  the  Pacific, 
about  250,000  In  Germany.  And  there  are  a 
lot  at  home.  Some  months  ago  we  were  told 


that  300,000  National  Guardsmen  and  200,000 
reservists  had  been  specially  trained  for  riot 
duty  In  the  cities. 

I  say  the  Vietnam  war  Is  Just  an  Immedi- 
ate Incident,  because  so  long  as  we  keep  that 
big  an  army.  It  will  always  find  things  to 
do.  If  the  Vietnam  war  stopped  tomorrow, 
with  that  big  a  military  establishment,  the 
chances  are  that  we  would  be  In  another  such 
adventure  abroad  or  at  home  before  you  knew 
It. 

As  for  the  draft:  Don't  reform  the  draft — 
get  rid  of  It. 

A  peacetime  draft  Is  the  most  un-American 
thing  I  know.  All  the  time  I  was  growing  up. 
I  was  told  about  oppressive  Central  Euro- 
pean countries  and  Russia,  where  young  men 
were  forced  into  the  army,  and  I  was  told 
what  they  did  about  It.  They  chopped  off  a 
finger,  or  shot  off  a  couple  of  toes;  or  better 
still.  If  they  could  manage  It.  they  came  to 
this  country.  And  we  understood  that,  and 
sympathized,  and  were  glad  to  welcome  them. 
Now.  by  present  estimates.  4000  to  6000 
Americans  of  draft  age  have  left  this  coun- 
try for  Canada,  another  2000  or  3000  have 
gone  to  Europe  and  It  looks  as  though  many 
more  are  preparing  to  emigrate. 

A  few  months  ago.  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  posing  a  series 
of  questions  that  students  might  ask  a  pro- 
fessor Involving  what  to  do  about  the  draft. 
I  was  asked  to  write  what  I  would  tell  those 
students.  All  I  had  to  say  to  those  students 
was  this:  If  any  of  them  had  decided  to 
evade  the  draft  and  asked  my  help,  I  would 
help  him  In  any  way  I  could. 

I  would  feel  as  I  suppose  members  of  the 
underground  railway  felt  In  pre-ClvU  War 
days,  helping  runaway  slaves  to  get  to  Cana- 
da. It  wasn't  altogether  a  popular  position 
then,  but  what  do  you  think  of  it  now? 

A  bill  to  stop  the  draft  was  recently  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  (S.  503).  sponsored  by 
a  group  of  Senators  that  ran  the  gamut  from 
McGovern  and  Hatfield  to  Barry  Goldwater. 
I  hope  It  goes  through;  but  any  time  I  find 
that  Barry  Goldwater  and  I  are  in  agreement, 
that  makes  one  take  another  look. 

And  Indeed,  there  are  choices  In  getting 
rid  of  the  draft.  I  think  that  when  we  get  rid 
of  the  draft,  we  must  also  cut  back  the  size 
of  the  armed  forces.  It  seems  to  me  that  In 
peacetime  a  total  of  one  million  men  Is  surely 
enough.  If  there  Is  an  argument  for  American 
military  forces  of  more  than  one  million  men 
in  peacetime,  I  should  like  to  hear  that  argu- 
ment debated. 

There  Is  another  thing  being  said  closely 
connected  with  this:  that  to  keep  an  ade- 
quate volunteer  army,  one  would  have  to 
raise  the  pay  considerably.  That's  said  so 
positively  and  often  that  people  believe  it. 
I  don't  think  It  Is  true. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  present  armed  forces 
are  genuine  volunteers.  Among  first-term 
enlistments,  49  per  cent  are  true  volunteers. 
Another  30  per  cent  are  so-called  "reluctant 
volunteers,"  persons  who  volunteer  under 
pressure  of  the  draft.  Only  21  per  cent  are 
draftees.  All  re-enllstments,  of  course,  are 
true  volunteers. 

So  the  great  majority  of  our  present  armed 
forces  are  true  volunteers.  Whole  services  are 
composed  entirely  of  volunteers:  the  Air 
Force,  for  example,  the  submarine  service, 
the  Marines.  That  seems  like  proof  to  me  that 
present  pay  rates  are  adequate. 

One  must  add  that  an  act  of  Congress  In 
1967  raised  the  base  pay  throughout  the 
services  In  three  Installments,  the  third  in- 
stallment still  to  come,  on  April  1,  1969.  So 
It  is  hard  to  understand  why  we  are  being 
told  that  to  maintain  adequate  armed  serv- 
ices on  a  volunteer  basis  will  require  large  In- 
creases In  pay;  they  will  cost  an  extra  $17  bil- 
lion per  year.  It  seems  plain  to  me  that  we 
can  get  all  the  armed  forces  we  need  as  volun- 
teers, and  at  present  rates  of  pay. 

But  there  Is  something  ever  so  much  bigger 
and  more  Important  than  the  draft.  The  big- 


ger thing,  of  course.  Is  what  ex-Presldent 
Eisenhower  warned  us  of,  calling  It  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex.  I  am  sad  to  say  that 
we  must  begin  to  think  of  It  now  as  the 
milltary-lndustrial-labor  union   complex. 

What  happened  under  the  plea  of  the  cold 
war  was  not  alone  that  we  built  up  the  first 
big  peacetime  army  In  our  history,  but  we 
Institutionalized  it.  We  built,  I  suppose,  the 
biggest  governmeat  building  In  our  history  to 
run  It.  and  we  Institutionalized  It. 

I  don't  think  we  can  live  with  the  present 
military  establishment  and  its  $80-100  billion 
a  year  budget  and  keep  America  anythini;  like 
we  have  known  It  In  the  past.  It  Is  corrupt- 
ing the  life  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  buy- 
ing up  everything  In  sight:  industries,  banks, 
investors  universities,  and  lately  It  seems 
also  to  have  bought  up  the  labor  unions. 

The  Defense  Department  Is  always  broke: 
but  some  of  the  things  they  do  with  that  $80 
billion  a  year  would  make  Buck  Rogers  en- 
vious. For  example:  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal  on  the  outskirts  of  Denver  was  man- 
ufacturing a  deadly  nerve  poison  on  such  a 
scale  that  there  was  a  problem  cf  waste  dis- 
posal. Nothing  daunted,  they  dug  a  tunnel 
two  miles  deep  under  Denver.  Into  which  they 
have  Injected  so  much  poisoned  water  that 
beginning  a  couple  of  years  ago  Denver  began 
to  experience  a  series  of  earth  tremors  of 
Increasing  severity. 

Now  there  Is  a  grave  fear  of  a  major  earth- 
quake. An  interesting  debate  Is  In  progress  as 
to  whether  Denver  will  be  safer  If  that  lake 
of  poisoned  water  is  removed  or  left  in  place. 
(New  York  Times,  July  4.  1968;  Science.  Sept. 
27.  1968). 

Perhaps  you  have  read  also  of  those  6000 
sheep  that  suddenly  died  in  Skull  Valley. 
Utah,  killed  by  another  nerve  poison^a 
strange  and,  I  believe,  still  unexplained  acci- 
dent, since  the  nearest  testing  seems  to  have 
been  30  miles  away. 

As  for  Vietnam,  the  expenditure  of  fire 
power  has  been  frightening.  Some  of  you  may 
still  remember  Khesanh.  a  hamlet  Just  south 
of  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  where  a  force  of 
U.S.  Marines  was  beleaguered  for  a  time. 
During  that  period,  we  dropped  on  the  perim- 
eter of  Khesanh  mere  explosives  than  fell  on 
Japan  throughout  World  War  II,  and  more 
than  fell  on  the  whole  of  Europe  during  the 
years  1942  and  1943. 

One  of  the  officers  there  was  quoted  as 
having  said  afterward,  "It  looks  like  the  world 
caught  smallpox  and  died."  (New  York 
Times,  March  28,  1968) . 

The  only  point  of  government  Is  to  safe- 
guard and  foster  life.  Our  Government  has 
become  preoccupied  with  death,  with  the 
business  of  killing  and  being  killed.  So-called 
defense  now  absorbs  60  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tional budget,  and  about  12  per  cent  of  the 
gross  national  product. 

THE   FACTS    OF   DEATH 

A  lively  debate  Is  beginning  again  on 
whether  or  not  we  should  deploy  antlballlstlc 
missiles,  the  ABM.  I  don't  have  to  tolk  about 
them;  everyone  else  here  Is  doing  that.  But 
I  should  like  to  mention  a  curious  circum- 
stance. 

In  September,  1967,  or  about  I'i  years  ago. 
we  had  a  meeting  of  MIT  and  Harvard  peo- 
ple. Including  experts  on  these  matters,  to 
talk  about  whether  anything  could  be  done 
to  block  the  Sentinel  system,  the  deployment 
of  ABMs.  Everyone  present  thought  them 
undesirable,  but  a  few  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable persons  took  what  seemed  to  be  the 
practical  view.  "Why  fight  about  a  dead  Is- 
sue? It  has  been  decided,  the  funds  have 
been  appropriated.  Let's  go  on  from  there." 

Well,  fortunately,  it's  not  a  dead  Issue. 

An  ABM  Is  a  nuclear  weapon.  It  takes  a 
nuclear  weapon  to  stop  a  nuclear  weapon. 
And  our  concern  must  be  with  the  whole 
issue  of  nuclear  wts^pons. 

There  Is  an  entire  semantics  ready  to  deal 
with  the  sort  of  thing  I  am  about  to  say.  It 
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lnTOlT«B  such  pbrises  u  "tbOM  are  the  facta 
of  life."  No — thes«  are  the  facta  of  death.  I 
don't  accept  then},  and  I  advlM  you  not  to 
accept  them. 

We  are  under  repeated  preaeures  to  accept 
things  that  are  ptesented  to  iis  aa  settled — 
declalona  that  haVe  been  made.  Always  there 
Is  the  thought:  Let's  go  on  from  there  I  But 
this  time  we  don't  see  how  to  go  on.  We  will 
have  to  stick  with  those  Issues. 

We  are  told  that  the  United  States  and 
Russia  between  tt|em  have  by  now  stockpiles 
In  nuclear  weapons  approximately  the  ex- 
plosive power  of  15  tons  of  TNT  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  on  earth.  And  now  It 
Is  suggested  that  we  must  make  more.  All 
very  regrettable,  c^  course,  but  those  are  "the 
facte  of  life." 

We  really  would  like  to  disarm,  but  our  new 
Secretary  of  Defease  has  made  the  Ingenious 
proposal  that  one  must  be  practical.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  greatly  Increase  our  nuclear  ar- 
maments so  that  ^e  can  disarm  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength. 

I  think  all  of  ^ou  know  there  Is  no  ade- 
quate defense  against  massive  nuclear  at- 
tack. Ct-  Is  both  fasler  and  cheaper  to  clr- 
comveirt  any  knc^^n  nuclear  defense  system 
than  to  provide  it4  It's  all  pretty  crazy.  At  the 
very  moment  we  talk  of  deploying  ABMs,  wo 
are  also  buUdlng  the  MIRV,  the  weapon  to 
circumvent  ABMs, 
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So  far  as  I  knoir,  with  ever3rthlng  working 
well  as  can  bW  hoped  and  all  foreseeable 
precautions  takeni  the  most  conservative  es- 
timates of  Amerl4ans  killed  In  a  major  nu- 
clear attack  run  {to  almost  60  million.  We 
have  become  callous  to  gruesome  statistics, 
and  this  seems  at  flrst  to  be  only  another 
gruesome  statist!*.  You  think,  Bang! — and 
next  morning.  If  you're  still  there,  you  read 
In  the  newspaper  that  50  million  people 
were  killed. 

But  that  Isn't  the  way  it  happens.  When 
we  killed  close  ta  200,000  people  with  those 
first  little  old-fashioned  uranium  bombs  that 
we  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
about  the  same  number  of  persons  was 
maimed,  blLnded,  burned,  poisoned  and 
otherwise  doomedi  A  lot  of  them  took  a  long 
time  to  die. 

That's  the  way  It  would  be.  Not  a  bang,  and 
a  certain  number  of  corpses  to  bury,  but  a 
nation  filled  with  millions  of  helpless, 
maimed,  tortured  |ftnd  doomed  survivors  hud- 
dled with  their  fai^illes  in  shelters,  with  guna 
ready  to  fight  offj  their  neighbors,  trying  to 
get  some  uncontatninatad  food  euid  water. 
•  •  •  •  • 

How  real  is  tne  threat  of  a  full-scale 
nuclear  war?  I  have  my  own  very  .inexpert 
idea,  but  realizing  how  little  I  know  and 
fearful  that  I  m^  be  a  little  paranoid  on 
this  subject,  I  talqe  every  opportunity  to  ask 
reputed  experts,  t  asked  that  question  of  a 
very  dlsting^i8he<^  professor  of  government  at 
Harvard  about  a  cAonth  ago. 

I  asked  him  what  sort  of  odds  be  would 
lay  on  the  possibility  of  a  full-scale  nuclear 
war  within  the  fdreseeable  future.  "Oh,"  he 
said  comfortably,]"!  think  I  can  give  you  a 
pretty  good  answer  to  that  question.  I  esti- 
mate the  probability  of  full-scale  nuclear 
war,  provided  thlat  the  situation  remains 
about  as  it  is  now,  at  2  per  cent  {ler  year." 
Anybody  can  do  ihe  simple  calculation  that 
shows  that  2  perl  cent  per  year  means  that 
the  chance  of  having  that  full-scale  nuclear 
war  by  1990  is  about  one  In  three,  and  by 
2000  it  is  about  60|-50. 
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now  7  and  9,  whose  future  la  Infinitely  more 
precious  to  me  than  my  own.  So  It  Isnt  ]uat 
their  generation;  It's  mine,  too.  We're  all  In 
It  together. 

Are  we  to  have  a  chance  to  live?  We  dont 
ask  for  prosperity,  or  security;  only  for  a 
reasonable  chance  to  live,  to  work  out  our 
destiny  In  peace  and  decency,  not  to  go  down 
In  history  as  the  apoca}yptlc  generation. 

And  It  lant  only  nuclear  war.  Another  over- 
whelming threat  Is  In  the  population  explo- 
sion. That  has  not  yet  even  begun  to  come 
under  control. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  world 
population  win  double  before  the  year  2000, 
and  there  is  a  vrldespread  expectation  of 
famine  on  an  unprecedented  scale  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  experts  tend  to  differ 
only  In  their  estimates  of  when  those  famines 
will  begin.  Some  think  by  1980;  others  think 
they  can  be  staved  off  \mtll  1990;  very  few 
expect  that  they  will  not  occur  by  the  year 
2000. 

That  Is  the  problem.  CTnless  we  can  be  surer 
than  we  now  are  that  this  generation  has  a 
future,  nothing  else  matters.  It's  not  good 
enough  to  give  It  tender  loving  care,  to  sup- 
ply it  with  breakfast  foods,  to  buy  it  expen- 
sive educations.  Tboee  things  don't  mean 
anything  unless  this  generation  has  a  future. 
And  we're  not  sure  that  it  does. 

I  dont  think  that  there  are  problems  of 
youth,  or  student  problems.  All  the  real  prob- 
lems I  know  are  grownup  problems. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  me  altogether 
absurd,  or  "academic,"  or  hopelessly  in- 
nocent— that  Is,  until  you  think  of  the  alter- 
natives— If  I  say  as  I  do  to  you  now:  We  have 
to  get  rid  of  those  nuclear  weapons.  There  Is 
nothing  worth  having  that  can  be  obtained 
by  nuclear  war:  nothing  material  or  Ideo- 
logical, no  tradition  that  It  can  defend.  It 
is  utterly  self-defeating. 

Those  atom  bombs  represent  an  unusable 
weapon.  The  only  use  for  an  atom  bomb  Is 
to  keep  somebody  else  from  using  It.  It  can 
give  us  no  protection,  but  only  the  doubtful 
satisfaction  of  retaliation.  Nuclear  weapons 
offer  us  nothing  but  a  balance  of  terror,  and 
a  balance  of  terror  is  still  terror. 

We  have  to  get  rid  of  those  atomic  weapons, 
here  and  everywhere.  We  cannot  live  with 
them. 

ALI.    ONE    SPECIES 

I  think  we've  reached  a  point  of  great  deci- 
sion, not  Just  for  our  Nation,  not  only  for 
all  humanity,  but  for  life  upon  the  Earth. 
I  tell  my  students,  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
that  I  hope  they  will  share,  that  the  carbon, 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  that  make  up  99  per 
cent  of  our  living  substance  were  cooked  In 
the  deep  interiors  of  earlier  generations  of 
dying  stars. 

Gathered  up  from  the  ends  of  the  universe 
over  billions  of  years,  eventually  they  came 
to  form  In  part  the  substance  of  our  sun,  its 
planets  and  ourselves.  Three  billion  years  ago, 
life  arose  upon  the  Earth.  It  seems  to  be 
the  only  life  in  the  solar  system.  Many  a 
star  has  since  been  bom  and  died. 

About  two  million  years  ago,  man  ap- 
peared. He  has  become  the  dominant  species 
on  the  Barth.  All  other  living  things,  ani- 
mal and  plant,  live  by  his  sufferance.  He 
Is  the  custodian  of  life  on  Earth.  It's  a  big 
responsibility. 

The  thought  that  we're  In  competition 
with  Russians  or  with  Chinese  Is  all  a  mis- 
take, and  trivial.  Only  mutual  destruction 
lies  that  way.  We  are  one  species,  with  a 
world  to  win.  There's  life  aU  over  this 
universe,  but  we  are  the  only  men. 

Our  buslnesa  is  with  life,  not  death.  Oui 
challenge  Is  to  give  what  ikxount  we  can 
of  what  becomes  of  life  In  the  solar  system, 
this  comer  of  the  universe  that  Is  our  home, 
and,  moet  of  all,  what  becomes  of  men — all 
men  of  all  nations,  colors  and  creeds. 

It  has  become  one  world,  a  world  for  all 
men.  It  Is  only  such  a  world  that  now  can 
offer  us  life  and  the  chance  to  go  on. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  In  Cleveland 
today  .en  ofiBcial  business.  On  his  behalf, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  newly  formed 
advisory  council  to  the  Subcommittee  for 
Consumers  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce be  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
leadership  Senator  Moss,  as  chairman  of 
the  Consimiers  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  will  bring  to 
this  field  will  benefit  every  American  and 
is  welcome. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss 

Today,  as  the  newly  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  for  Consumers  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  I  am  taking  addi- 
tional and  perhaps  unprecedented  steps  to 
assure  that  the  Subcommittee  Is  for  con- 
sumers. In  our  efforts  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  American  buying  public,  I  am  enlisting 
the  dedicated  support  of  five  extraordinary 
consumer  champions  whose  present  and  past 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  consiuner  make  them 
uniquely  qualified  to  advise  my  colleagues 
and  me  on  consumer  matters.  The  promi- 
nent Advisory  Council  I  am  appointing  today 
bodes  111  for  thoee  who  prey  on  consumers, 
for  who  will  be  able  to  resist  the  force  and 
persuasion  of  a  consumer  councU  composed 
of  Esther  Peterson,  Betty  Purness,  Bess  My- 
erson,  Joseph  Swldler  and  Dr.  Henry  Hill. 
Esther  Peterson  created  and  embodied  the 
role  of  Consumer  Adviser  In  the  White  House. 
Miss  P^irneas  was  her  dynamic  successor. 
Bess  Myerson,  of  course,  known  to  all  of  us 
for  her  work  in  television.  Is  now  serving  as 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay's  Consumer  Con- 
sultant. Her  dedication  to  the  American  con- 
sumer Is  longstanding.  These  three  women 
bring  to  the  Advisory  Council  a  wealth  of 
talent.  Esther  and  Betty  have  served  the 
nation  as  advisers  to  the  President  and  Bess 
is  presently  serving  the  consumer  Interest 
in  our  nation's  largest  city. 

The  men  on  the  Advisory  CouncU  are 
especially  prominent  and  are  ptersons  whose 
professional  Interests  have  always  considered 
the  consumer.  Dr.  Henry  Hill,  a  resident  of 
Waltham,  Massachusetts  Is  currently  Presi- 
dent of  the  Riverside  Research  Laboratory 
and  serves  as  a  Commissioner  on  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety.  His 
technical  competence  and  sincere  dedication 
to  the  consumer's  Interest  will  add  Invalu- 
ably to  the  Consumer  Council.  Joseph  Swld- 
ler was  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission where  his  vigilance  on  behalf  of  the 
consumer  was  notable.  He  Is  presently  a 
prominent  lawyer  In  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Subconunlttee  for  Consumers  could 
have  no  better  resource  to  advise  the  Com- 
mittee members  and  give  strength  and  voice 
to  Important  consumer  causes.  The  Advisory 
Council  will  aid  the  Committee  In  the  for- 
mulation of  Issues  which  demand  Immediate 
legislative  attention.  Because  they  have  ac- 
cess to  the  channels  of  communication 
which  put  them  In  touch  v?lth  the  American 
consumer,  the  Advisory  group  will  help  the 
Committee  by  presenting  the  consumer  is- 
sues publicly. 

The  appointment  of  this  Advisory  CouncU 
may  seem  a  rather  novel  approach  to  Con- 
gr^slonal  committee  work.  It  Is  without  di- 
rect precedent.  But  how  many  of  us  are 
dally  visited  by  councils  or  associations  rep- 
resenting interests  other  than  consumers? 
It  seems  fitting  to  have  a  Consumer  Ad- 
visory CouncU  to  put  forth  the  consumer 
point  of  view  with  the  same  persuasiveness 
and  fervor  as  do  these  other  interest  groups. 

The  Advisory  Council  wUl  be  in  a  unique 
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position  to  protect  a  basic  consumer  fight — 
the  right  to  be  heard.  By  barkening  to  con- 
sumer complaints  In  their  day-to-day  activi- 
ties, the  CouncU  wUl  be  able  to  Inform  the 
Committee  as  to  the  nature  of  consumer  dis- 
satisfaction. Information  wUl  flow  from  the 
consumer  through  the  CoxmcU  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  vice  versa.  Consumers  wlU  be 
beard — and  they  wlU  receive  answers. 


THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
24  I  placed  in  the  Record  five  articles 
written  by  John  M.  Gtoshko,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  under  the  general  title  "The 
Latin  American  Challenge." 

I  have  now  received  a  letter  from  Hon. 
Hugo  B.  Marg^ln,  the  Ambassador  of 
Mexico,  taJting  issue  with  a  paragraph  of 
one  of  Mr.  Goshko's  articles  concerning 
PEMEX,  the  Mexican  Government's 
petroleum  enterprise.  Ambsissador  Mar- 
gain  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  commenting  on  this  paragraph. 

For  the  sake  of  completing  the  record, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambas- 
sador Marg&in's  letter  to  me  as  well  as 
his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Embajaoob  de  Mexico, 
Washington,  March  26. 1969. 
Hon.  Prank  Chttech, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Chttrch:  I  have  noticed  that 
according  to  the  Congressional  Record  for 
March  24,  you  requested  that  the  five  arti- 
cles written  by  Journalist  John  M.  Goehko 
under  the  title  of  "The  Latin  American  Chal- 
lenge" m  The  Washington  Post,  be  published. 

As  unfortunately.  In  referring  to  PEMEX, 
the  writer  mentioned  made  a  statement  that 
is  completely  erroneous,  I  sent  a  letter  to 
The  Washington  Poet  In  order  to  refute  Mr. 
Goshko'B  statement.  I  am  sending  you  a  cUp- 
plng  from  the  March  26  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  m  which  my  letter  was  printed, 
as  weU  as  a  copy  of  the  complete  text  of  the 
letter  as  I  sent  it.  In  which  I  have  under- 
lined In  red  a  phrase  which  was  omitted 
probably  due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
linotyplst. 

If  you  do  not  have  any  objection,  I  woiUd 
appreciate  it  if  you  woiUd  publish  the  text 
of  my  letter  In  the  Congressional  Record  in 
order  that  the  Information  regarding  PEMEX 
be  duly  clarified. 

I  thank  you  In  advance  for  your  attention 
and  send  you  my  warm  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HxTGO  B.  MargAin. 

March  13,  1969. 
EorroR,  The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  article  by  JoumaUst  John 
M.  Goehko  which  was  published  In  your 
newspaper  on  March  11,  there  is  a  grave 
falsehood  when  ref erlng  to  PEMEX,  It  states : 

"Mexico's  nationalization  of  the  oU  Indus- 
try In  1938  provided  the  basis  for  the  first 
important  Latin  oil  monofHDly,  PEMEX.  After 
30  years,  however,  PEMEX  has  been  a  con- 
sistent money  loser,  riddled  with  graft  and 
political  patronage.  It  Is  quietly  Importing 
oU  from  Venezuela  to  meet  domestic 
demand." 

In  30  years  Petr61eos  Mexlcanos  covered 
the  full  amount  of  the  petroleum  debt  and 
its  interests,  amountinff  to  1,600  mUUons  of 
Pesos  (128  mlUlon  Dollars)  and  has  paid  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  that  of  the 


States,  more  than  17,000  millions  of  Pesoa 
(1,360  million  Dollars)   to  cover  taxes. 

It  pays  12%  of  Its  gross  Income  as  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  2%  adso  of 
Its  gross  Income,  to  the  States. 

For  ex£imple.  In  1967  it  covered  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  2,750,000  Pesoa  per  day 
(220,000  Dollars)  as  advance  payments  on 
taxes,  to  be  subsequently  adjusted  to  the 
12%  flgoire. 

Petr61eoe  Mexlcanos  does  not  Unport  crude 
oil  from  Venezuela  nor  from  any  other  coun- 
try. There  was  one  single  importation  in 
1964,  due  to  an  accident  In  one  of  our 
seaports. 

This  Institution,  after  covering  taxes  to 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  and  to  the  States 
has  a  profit  of  nearly  350  mlUlons  of  Pesos 
per  year  (28  mllUon  Dollars) ,  which  does  not 
include  the  reserves  set  aside  for  exploration 
expenses  and  depletion  of  fields,  which  Is 
approximately  double  the  amount  men- 
tioned. 

Pemex  had  a  reserve  of  6,500,000,000  BBLS. 
of  oil  as  of  October  1968.  Pemex's  income 
from  sales  from  October  1967  to  October 
1968  totalled  10  billion  Peeoe  (800  million 
DoUars)  of  which  9,430,000,000  Pesos  (754,- 
400,000  Dollars)  came  from  domestic  sales 
and  570,000,000  Pesos  (45.600,000  Dollars) 
was  revenue  from  export  sales. 

Pemex  has  been  a  fundamental  element  In 
the  economic  development  of  Mexico,  and  Its 
purpose  has  not  been  primarily  that  of  mak- 
ing profits,  but  rather  to  cooperate  In  the 
Industrial  Integration  of  the  country  and  in 
Ita  social  development. 

In  the  paragraph  under  comment,  Mr. 
Goshko  Is  in  error. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Hugo  B.  MargAin, 
Ambassador  of  Mexico. 


A  TESTIMONIAL  TO  DR.  HENRY  B. 
NELSON 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  a  testimonial  honoring  Dr. 
Henry  B.  Nelson,  dean  of  Sioux  Empire 
College,  Hawarden,  Iowa,  and  pastor  of 
the  Big  Springs  Baptist  Church,  near 
Alcester.  S.  Dak.  Dr.  Nelson  is  leaving 
these  positions  to  become  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  Cedar  Palls,  Iowa. 
At  a  recent  celebration  honoring  Dr.  Nel- 
son, a  testimony  to  him  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  George  S.  Renter.  Jr.,  president  of 
Sioux  Empire  College.  President  Reuter's 
speech  outlines  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions which  Dr.  Henry  Nelson  has 
made  to  Christian  education  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
monial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  Thank  Tou  Dean  Nelson 

(By  President  George  8.  Renter,  Jr„ 

Slouz  Empire  CoU^e) 

introduction 

America  has  many  prtvUeges.  but  It  also 
has  great  responalblUtles.  Just  as  our  free- 
dom was  obtained  at  great  price.  Our  first 
responslbUlty  Is  to  God,  but  we  are  duty- 
bound  to  our  beloved  country.  The  Bible 
teaches  patriotism,  and  patriotism  was  the 
Ught  that  burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  faith- 
ful In  the  midnight  gloom  of  the  dark  ages. 
It  was  the  torch  that  Ughted  the  Area  of  the 
Reformation.  It  was  the  rock  upon  which 
the  stones  of  Western  civilization  was 
founded.  And  if  our  civilization  survives  the 
onslaught  of  the  Red  scourge.  It  wUl  be 
Christian  patriotism  that  will  fuel  the  lamps 
of  truth,  and  provide  morale  for  the  fight  for 
freedom. 

America  stands  today — a  fortreea  of  free- 


dom. Loved  by  all  free  people.  Reapected  by 
the  Uberty-lovlng  peoples  of  the  earth. 
Feared  by  the  enemies  of  God  and  human 
liberty.  And  with  the  shadows  of  Conunu- 
nism  deepening  upon  every  continent 
America  holds  high  the  torch  of  faith  and 
Ught  and  hope  for  the  down-trodden  peoples 
of  the  world.  Yes,  we  should  be  grateful  for 
our  natural.  Industrial,  and  scientific  re- 
sources with  which  we  have  been  blessed. 
Because  of  our  giving  God  His  rightful  place 
at  the  outset  of  our  national  life,  God  smiled, 
and  gold  poured  from  the  rocky  slopes  of  the 
Golden  West.  God  smiled  and  wide  acres  of 
grain  sprang  from  the  soil  of  the  Middle 
West.  God  smUed  and  the  picturesque  hUla 
of  the  East  yielded  black  gold  In  ample 
abundance  to  warm  our  hearths  and  tum 
the  wheels  of  Industry.  God  smUed  and  the 
automobile,  the  aerq/plane.  and  a  thousand 
and  one  Industrial  thlracles  took  place  before 
ovir  very  eyes.  God  smiled  and  has  seen  to 
It  that  Old  Glory  has  never  dipped  her  colors 
to  any  Atheistic,  God-hating,  man-enslaving 
country.  God  smiled  and  our  scientists 
brought  Into  being  the  atomic  bomb,  which 
Is  destined  to  be  that  paradoxical  Instru- 
ment of  destruction  to  save  men  from 
destruction. 

Yes,  we  Uve  in  times  of  both  greatness  and 
tragedy.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  men  for  the 
first  time  moved  out  of  the  vast  spaces  where 
the  puU  of  earth's  gravity  Is  strongest  Into 
the  greater  pull  of  another  heavenly  body, 
the  moon.  Three  men  orbited  the  moon  ten 
times,  then  fired  acceleration  rockets  and 
launched  themselves  back  on  the  240,000 
mUe  voyage  through  space  to  a  fiery  re- 
entry into  the  earth's  atmosphere.  But  there 
Is  also  tragedy  in  our  day.  Crime  Is  Increasing 
at  such  an  alarming  rate  that  there  are  sireaa 
in  most  of  our  major  cities  where  people 
dare  not  go  at  night.  The  world  is  not  safe 
for  democracy,  and  In  spite  of  communica- 
tion satellites,  greater  literacy,  rapid  uni- 
versal air  service,  and  all  the  other  trappings 
of  scientific  achievement,  human  freedom  is 
suppressed  In  many  areas  of  the  world  and 
leads  a  precarious  existence  In  other  places. 
guideposts 

Dean  Henry  B.  Nelson  of  Sloiix  Empire 
College  has  been  honored  many  times  and  In 
many  ways.  Our  college  Is  young  and  the 
struggles  have  been  great.  One  of  our  best 
influences  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
Professor  Nelson.  He  has  the  vision  of  the 
founders  of  SECO  and  has  expressed  It  often 
and  wisely.  The  students,  the  faculty,  the 
staff,  the  administration,  the  trustees,  and 
the  patrons  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 
I  wUl  attempt  to  review  some  of  these  prin- 
ciples as  giUdeposts. 

1.  There  Is  dignity  in  day-to-day  progress 
whether  the  weather  Is  fair  or  fotU. 

It  Is  a  strllring  phenomenon  that  more  haa 
been  written  about  a  current  cancer,  clvU 
disobedience.  In  the  last  few  years  than  In 
the  entire  period  of  American  history  which 
preceded  It.  But  the  nature  of  civil  dis- 
obedience In  the  poUtlcal  democratic  procesa 
has  been  radically  misunderstood  by  many, 
and  when  these  misunderstandings  are  ap- 
plied to  the  academic  world,  the  results  bor- 
der on  the  grotesque.  Dean  Nelaon  stresses 
mind  over  matter  even  though  all  of  us  have 
had  an  extremely  difficult  winter. 

2.  There  is  dignity  in  soberness  regardless 
of  the  pressures  of  life. 

Dean  Nelson  casts  doubt  on  three  well- 
accepted  myths:  that  social  drinking  Is  a 
definable  entity,  that  It  Is  not  harmful,  and 
that  It  Is  helpful.  He  calls  for  a  comprehen- 
sive objective  study  similar  to  the  Sxirgeon 
General's  report  on  smoking.  If  one  looks 
down  the  row  to  the  15th  person  In  an  aver- 
age audience,  that  person  will  be  an  alco- 
hoUc.  If  one  coimte  down  to  the  fifth  person, 
this  one's  Ufe  wUl  be  adversely  affected  In 
one  way  or  another  by  an  alcohoUc.  If  you 
now  look   at  the   Intervening   persona,   the 
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fourth  win  b«  an  a  sstalner  and  the  rest  will 
drink  varying  am  junta  of  Uquor.  Again, 
every  fifth  person  will  be  a  heavy  drinker, 
and  If  the  audlencs  is  composed  of  doctors, 
one  In  100  will  be  ost  to  the  profession  be- 
cause of  drinking,  furthermore,  an  unknown 
number  will  be  hajndlcapped  in  their  work 
because  of  drlnklnk.  SECO  does  not  preach 
to  her  students  but  the  proper  teaching  1b 
ever  present. 

3.  There  Is  dignity  In  a  balanced  diet  at 
college  as  well  as  a;  home. 

Have  you  ever  wiindered  about  the  health 
conditions  at  the  time  that  Christ  was  born? 
History  tells  us  tliat  the  average  life  ex- 
pectancy was  only  22  years.  At  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  In  America,  we  had 
gained  12  years  in  life  expectancy.  By  1900. 
It  was  up  to  47  years  and  today  It  exceeds  70 
years.  It  took  about  1,860  years  to  gain  20 
years  In  life  expectancy,  but  during  the  last 
10  years  we  were  able  to  add  more  than  28 
years  on  top  of  this.  Dean  Nelson  often  tells 
his  students  how  lucky  they  are  to  have  the 
Brougl^ton  Food  Service  to  provide  balanced 
raeals  Uuee  times  a  day  as  diet  and  health  go 
hand-ln-hand. 

4.  There  Is  dignity  for  all  concerned  in 
being  a  part  of  a  small  college. 

The  Idea  that  an  educational  experience 
Is  only  acquisition  of  knowledge,  a  form  of 
social  and  private  :apltal  to  be  received  like 
an  Injection,  the  a  beer  weight  of  the  num- 
bers of  people  whc  must  have  more  knowl- 
edge than  they  cai  gain  In  high  schools  has 
released  forces  that  work  against  the  Inter- 
ests of  students  frjm  small  high  schools  In 
Iowa.  South  Dakola,  and  the  nation.  SECO 
Is  here  to  help  the  le  students  to  adjust  suc- 
cessfully to  collegj  life.  If  a  student  will 
go  to  SECO  two  ye  ars,  he  will  have  the  nec- 
essary foundation  to  transfer  and  be  grad- 
uated two  years  ater  In  his  chosen  field 
from  a  senior  college  or  university.  To  date, 
students  have  not  1  ost  a  single  hour  in  trans- 
ferring to  senior  :olleges  and  universities. 
Students  have  traisf erred  credit  to  Abilene 
Christian  College,  Northwestern  College  of 
Iowa,  Sioux  Fall  I  College.  University  of 
Northern  Iowa,  University  of  South  Dakota, 
Wisconsin  State  Ifnlversity  at  Whitewater, 
Central  College  of  Iowa,  South  Dakota  State 
University,  Indians  State  University  at  Terre 
Haute.  Southwest  Minnesota  State  College, 
Northwest  Mlssouitt  State  College,  Westmar 
College.  Mornlngstde  College,  Briar  Cliff  Col- 
lege, and  Virginia  Wesleyan  College.  Dean 
Nelson  counsels  the  students  to  go  the  en- 
tire two  years  before  they  transfer  so  as 
to  Insure  they  will  succeed  the  final  two 
years,  but  there  are  always  those  who  desire 
to  transfer  too  seen  and  this  is  often  fatal 
to  the  weaker  stu  lent.  Also,  a  student  can 
save  enough  going  to  SECO  for  two  years  to 
pay  for  his  final  two  years  at  the  state 
university. 

CO  >ici.nsiONS 

Pate  has  brought  Dean  Henry  B.  Nelson 
to  SECO  at  a  miwt  critical  time.  He  has 
stood  foursquare.  On  one  side,  the  forces  of 
good  have  been  gathering  momentum  for 
two  years.  SECO  Reflecting  science  and  In- 
dustry Is  a  part  (Jf  the  educational  process 
that  Is  threatenliig  to  banish  hunger  and 
pain  and  injustic*  and  the  other  age-old 
enemies  of  mankind  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  On  the  otter  side,  is  the  Herculean 
task  we  all  face  to  put  to  confusion  the 
forces  of  evil,  and  it  the  same  time  to  main- 
tain the  onward  sarge  of  the  good.  One  re- 
calls the  Greek  pMlosopher's  words  "Before 
Virtue  the  Immort  il  gods  have  put  the  sweat 
of  man's  brow,  and  long  and  steep  Is  the 
way  to  it.  and  rugged  at  the  first,"  and  the 
view  of  the  future  as  seen  by  Ibsen:  "I  hold 
that  man  is  In  th(  right  who  Is  most  closely 
In  league  with  the  uture." 

Dean  Henry  B  1  lelson,  praise  the  Lord  for 
your  services  herf.  We  thank  you  Doctor 
Nelson ! 


UAW  SUPPORT  FOR  SLEEPING  BEAR 
DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKESHORE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  report  to  Senators  the 
new.  strong  statement  of  support  for 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
by  the  United  Automobile  Workers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  position  paper  on  this 
important  issue  which  I  have  recently 
received  from  the  UAW.  This  statement, 
expressing  the  views  of  the  UAW,  comes 
from  the  energetic  director  of  that  orga- 
nization's department  of  conservation 
and  resource  development,  Miss  Olga 
Madar. 

There  are  two  parts  of  this  statement 
I  wish  to  emphasize  In  particular.  The 
first  is  the  clear  statement  of  fundamen- 
tal principle  on  which  the  UAW  bases  its 
support  for  my  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  bill,  S.  1023.  They 
phrase  this  principle  as  follows: 

The  American  landscape  must  be  treated 
as  a  common  heritage,  benefiting  all  of  the 
people  with  its  scenic  beauty  and  refresh- 
ment. This  Is  a  fundamental  principle  In- 
herent In  our  democratic  ideals. 

As  Miss  Madar  points  out,  this  fimda- 
mental  principle  is  especially  Important 
as  applied  to  "the  unique  and  spectacu- 
lar beauty  spots  that  hold  a  special 
meaning  for  our  people."  Sleeping  Bear 
is  indeed  such  a  place:  a  glorious  corner 
of  creation. 

It  is  to  preserve  this  spot  of  special 
beauty  and  public  value  that  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  pro- 
posal has  been  drafted.  I  welcome  this 
strong  support  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers. 

Let  me  call  attention,  secondly,  to  the 
UAW's  explanation  of  why  this  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  area  requires  prompt 
conservation  and  protection  as  a  Nation- 
al Lakeshore : 

Special  attention  Is  necessary  because  our 
children's  children,  more  than  we,  will  need 
to  know  that  the  American  continent  has 
beauty  as  well  as  grime,  natural  diversity 
as  well  as  development.  In  their  urban  lives, 
more  than  in  ours,  places  of  quiet,  greenery 
and  peace  will  be  sorely  needed. 

In  welcoming  this  support  from  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  again  express  my  anxiety 
that  Congress  address  itself  promptly 
to  this  issue.  The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  proposal  is  a  first 
priority  conservation  measure  before 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  American  landscape  must  be  treated 
as  a  common  heritage,  benefiting  all  of  the 
people  with  Its  scenic  beauty  and  refresh- 
ment. This  Is  a  fundamental  principle  In- 
herent In  our  democratic  Ideals. 

This  principle  applies  esp)eclally  to  those 
unique  and  superlative  areas  of  the  Ameri- 
can landscape  which  are  Identified  as  being 
of  national  significance  because  of  their  out- 
standing scenic  values. 

Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Is  such  an  a;ea.  In 
1959  the  National  Park  Service,  as  a  result  of 
Its  Great  Lakes  Shoreline  Recreation  Area 
Survey,  defined  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
area  along   the  Lake  Michigan  shore  as  a 


"paramount"    remaining    public    recreation 
opportunity. 

Since  1961  legislation  has  been  before  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  unit  of  our  National 
Park  System  to  protect  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  area  as  a  special  landscape  and  as  a 
public  recreational  opportunity  for  all  the 
people. 

The  United  Automobile  Workers  have  con- 
sistently supported  this  legislative  concept 
and  urged  Its  priority  enactment  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

In  our  testimony  to  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  in  1963  we 
pointed  out  that — 

".  .  .  .  the  primary  considerations  In  de- 
termining whether  or  not  a  national  lake- 
shore  should  be  established  ....  are  the 
scenic,  scientific  and  recreational  features 
which  are  of  national  significance  and  of 
benefit  to  the  people  of  this  entire  nation, 
now  and  In  the  future." 

There  Is  no  dispute,  nor  could  there  be, 
that  the  magnificently  scenic  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  area  meets  these  criteria.  The  area  has 
Justly  been  called  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart 
"a  glorious  corner  of  creation."  It  fully  de- 
serves Congressman  James  O.  O'Hara's  de- 
scription as  a  "legacy  of  the  unspoiled  Great 
Lakes  scene." 

The  question  now,  as  we  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  see  It,  Is  whether  the 
National  Lakeshore  will  be  established 
promptly,  or  whether  further  delay  will  allow 
the  heedless  destruction  of  the  scenic,  scien- 
tific and  recreational  features  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  accept  further  de- 
lay unmoved,  for  we  are  aware  of  the  very 
great  and  alarmingly  Increasing  pressures 
which  threaten  this  unique  landscape.  We 
are  finding,  here  as  so  many  other  places, 
that  our  American  landscape  can  be  rapidly 
desecrated — for  the  profits  of  a  few — while 
good  men  look  the  other  way  or  lose  them- 
selves In  other  concerns.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  that  situation. 

In  1965  Walter  P.  Reuther  was  privileged 
to  attend  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Natural  Beauty.  The  United  Automobile 
Workers  has  taken  a  great  and  continuing 
Interest  In  that  field.  As  he  said  during  the 
Conference : 

"This  conference  Is  about  how  a  free  so- 
ciety, within  Ite  value  system,  can  harness 
the  rising  star  of  science  and  technology  to 
provide  the  higher  and  higher  levels  of  eco- 
nomic abundance,  but  also  use  that  abun- 
dance consistent  with  basic  human  values  to 
satisfy  both  man's  material  needs  and  the 
needs  of  the  human  spirit." 

This,  we  believe  is  also  what  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  proposal  Is 
all  about. 

We  need  nothing  less  than  a  massive  cam- 
paign to  protect  and  preserve  the  beauty  and 
character  of  our  great  American  landscape  in 
every  area,  along  every  roadside,  and  In  every 
city. 

But  we  also  need  to  give  special  attention 
to  our  special  places — to  the  unique  and 
spectacular  beauty  spots  that  hold  a  special 
meaning  for  our  people.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
Is  such  a  place.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  requires 
such  attention. 

Special  attention  Is  necessary  because  it  is 
Just  these  beauty  spots  which  most  quickly 
attract  the  speculators  and  developers,  those 
whose  personal  gain  blinds  them  to  the  pub- 
lic good. 

Special  attention  Is  necessary  because  our 
children's  children,  more  than  we,  will  need 
to  know  that  the  American  continent  has 
beauty*  as  well  as  grime,  nattiral  diversity 
as  well  as  development.  In  their  urban  lives, 
more  than  In  ours,  places  of  quiet,  greenery 
and  peace  will  be  sorely  needed. 

And  this  Is  why,  for  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  proposal,  we  are 
not   prepared   to   accept   further   delay.   We 
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believe  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  ur- 
gently needed  now. 

We  believe  that  S.  1023  and  H.R.  4287  rep- 
resent a  reasonable  approach.  Great  effort 
bas  been  made,  through  the  past  eight  years, 
to  refine  this  legislation  to  protect  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  local  people. 

Now,  we  believe.  It  Is  time  to  give  an  equal 
effort  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  the  people — 
snd  we  do  feel  that  all  of  the  people  have  a 
right  to  know  the  scenic  beauty  and  scien- 
tific fascinations  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes. 
Future  generations  share  that  right — and 
we  are  obliged  to  protect  It  In  their  name. 

For  these  reasons — and  because  the  hour 
is  very  late — the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers urges  prompt  action  by  the  Congress  to 
immediately  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
To  that  end  we  pledge  our  full  efforts. 


JOE  E. 


MOODY,  ABLE  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  sorry  to  learn  recently  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  will  no 
longer  have  the  experience  and  ability  of 
an  outstanding  career  public  servant 
from  Missouri,  Mr.  Joe  E.  Moody. 

Although  still  a  relatively  young  man, 
Mr.  Moody  retired  last  month  as  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  after  34  years  of  distin- 
guished Government  service. 

A  native  of  Macon  County.  Mo.,  Mr. 
Moody  advanced  through  the  ranks 
working  in  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, the  War  Assets  Administration,  and, 
since  its  organization  In  1949,  with  the 
General  Services  Administration.  It  is 
regrettable  that  his  services  are  now  lost 
to  the  agency  where  he  has  ^contributed 
so  much  since  1949,  but  we  wish  him  well 
in  his  future  activity  as  he  enters  private 
practice  of  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
press  release  announcing  Mr.  Moody's  re- 
tirement printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  GSA  News  Release,  March  24.  1969 

Joe  E.  Moody  has  retired  as  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  after  34  years 
of  Federal  service. 

Moody,  who  was  bom  (9-26-14)  In  Macon 
County,  Missouri,  started  his  Government 
service  In  1935.  A  lawyer,  he  served  in  ad- 
ministrative and  legal  positions  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  War  Assets 
Administration  before  Joining  the  newly-cre- 
ated General  Services  Administration  in  1949. 

Moody  had  served  on  the  committee  estab- 
lished to  organize  the  new  agency  and  later 
played  a  leading  role  In  the  formulation  of 
recommendations  for  the  PubUc  Buildings 
Act  of  1959 — the  modern  charter  adopted  for 
the  Federal  Government's  public  buildings 
construction  program. 

His  early  years  in  GSA  were  spent  In  the 
General  Counsel's  Office.  He  then  transferred 
to  the  Public  Buildings  Service  where  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Assistant  Commissioner.  In 

1961  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
GSA's  new  Utilization  and  Disposal  Service 
which  since  has  become  the  Property  Man- 
agement and  Disposal  Service. 

He  was  General  Counsel  of  GSA  from  late 

1962  until  his  appointment  as  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  agency  in  September  of 
1965. 

Moody,  who  lives  In  Kensington,  Md.,  In- 
tends to  enter  private  law  practice  In  Wash- 
ington. He  Is  married  to  the  former  Marlon 
Walkley  and  they  have  a  son.  Michael. 


EISENHOWER'S    FAREWELL 
ADDRESS    RECALLED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  week  our  Nation  has  paid  tribute  to 
Dwight  David  Elsenhower — a  man  who 
led  his  Nation  in  war  and  guided  it  along 
the  paths  of  peace ;  a  man  of  arms  whose 
greatest  concern  was  their  elimination. 

On  January  17.  1961,  President  Elsen- 
hower delivered  to  the  American  people 
his  farewell  address.  The  words  he  spoke 
at  that  time  represent  a  confluence  of 
the  ideas  he  so  deeply  felt  both  as  gen- 
eral and  President.  They  are  even  more 
meaningful  today  than  they  were  at  the 
time  they  were  spoken  for,  I  fear,  we 
have  been  derelict  in  heeding  them. 

Many  agree  that  President  Elsen- 
hower's farewell  address  was  his  great- 
est gift  to  the  American  people.  With 
that  thought  in  mind,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  republished  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Farewell  Radio  and  Television  Address  to 

THE  American  People,  January  17,  1961 

(Delivered  from  the  President's  Office  at 

8:30  p.m.) 

My  fellow  Americans:  Three  days  from 
now,  after  half  a  century  In  the  service  of 
our  country,  I  shall  lay  down  the  responsibil- 
ities of  office  as.  In  traditional  and  solemn 
ceremony,  the  authority  of  the  Presidency  is 
vested  in  my  successor. 

This  evening  I  come  to  you  with  a  message 
of  leave-taking  and  farewell,  and  to  share  a 
few  final  thoughts  with  you,  my  countrymen. 

Like  every  other  citizen,  I  wish  the  new 
President,  and  all  who  will  labor  with  him. 
Godspeed.  I  pray  that  the  coming  years  will 
be  blessed  with  peace  and  prosperity  for  all. 

Our  people  exjject  their  President  and  the 
Congress  to  find  essential  agreement  on  Issues 
of  great  moment,  the  wise  resolution  of  which 
will  better  shape  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

My  own  relations  with  the  Congress,  which 
began  on  a  remote  and  tenuous  basis  when, 
long  ago,  a  member  of  the  Senate  appointed 
me  to  West  Point,  have  since  ranged  to  the 
intimate  during  the  war  and  immediate  post- 
war period,  and,  finally,  to  the  mutually 
Interdependent  during  these  past  eight  years. 

In  this  final  relationship,  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  have,  on  most  vital  Issues, 
cooperated  well,  to  serve  the  national  good 
rather  than  mere  partisanship,  and  so  have 
assured  that  the  business  of  the  Nation 
should  go  forward.  So,  my  official  relation- 
ship with  the  Congress  ends  in  a  feeling, 
on  my  part,  of  gratitude  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do  so  much  together. 

n 

We  now  stand  ten  years  past  the  midpoint 
of  a  century  that  has  witnessed  four  major 
wars  among  great  nations.  Three  of  these 
Involved  our  own  country.  Despite  these  holo- 
causts America  Is  today  the  strongest,  the 
most  infiuentlal  and  most  productive  nation 
in  the  world.  Understandably  proud  of  this 
pre-eminence,  we  yet  realize  that  America's 
leadership  and  prestige  depend,  not  merely 
upon  our  unmatched  material  progress,  riches 
and  military  strength,  but  on  how  we  use  our 
power  In  the  Interests  of  world  peace  and 
human  betterment. 

m 

Throughout  America's  adventure  In  free 
government,  our  basic  purposes  have  been  to 
keep  the  peace;  to  foster  progress  In  human 
achievement,  and  to  enhance  liberty,  dignity 
and  Integrity  among  people  and  among  na- 
tions. To  strive  for  less  would  be  unworthy 
of  a  free  and  rellglotis  people.  Any  falltire 
traceable  to  arrogance,  or  our  lack  of  com- 


prehension or  readiness  to  sacrifice  would  in- 
flict upon  us  grevlous  hurt  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Progress  toward  these  noble  goals  Is  per- 
sistently threatened  by  the  conflict  now  en- 
gulflng  the  world.  It  commands  our  whole 
attention,  absorbs  our  very  beings.  We  face 
a  hostile  Ideology — global  in  scope,  atheistic 
In  character,  ruthless  In  purpose,  tind  insid- 
ious In  method.  Unhappily  the  danger  It 
poses  promises  to  be  of  Indefinite  duration. 
To  meet  it  successfully,  there  Is  called  for, 
not  so  much  the  emotional  and  transitory 
sacrifices  of  crisis,  but  rather  those  which 
enable  us  to  carry  forward  steadily,  surely, 
and  without  complaint  the  burdens  of  a  pro- 
longed and  complex  struggle — with  liberty 
the  stake.  Only  thus  shall  we  remain,  de- 
spite every  provocation,  on  our  charted 
course  toward  permanent  peace  and  human 
betterment. 

Crises  there  will  continue  to  be.  In  meet- 
ing them,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  great 
or  small,  there  Is  a  recurring  temptation  to 
feel  that  some  spectacular  and  costly  action 
could  become  the  miraculous  solution  to  all 
current  difficulties.  A  huge  Increase  in  newer 
elements  of  our  defense;  development  of  un- 
realistic programs  to  cure  every  111  In  agri- 
culture; a  dramatic  expansion  In  basic  and 
applied  research — these  and  many  other  pos- 
sibilities, each  possiblv^promlslng  in  itself, 
may  be  suggested  as  the  only  way  to  the  road 
we  wish  to  travel. 

But  each  proposal  must  be  weighed  in  the 
light  of  a  broader  consideration:  the  need 
to  maintain  balance  in  and  among  national 
programs — balance  between  the  private  and 
the  public  economy,  balance  between  cost 
and  hoped  for  advantage-7-balance  between 
the  clearly  necessary  and  the  comfortably 
desirable;  balance  between  our  essential  re- 
quirements as  a  nation  and  the  duties  Im- 
posed by  the  nation  upon  the  individual;  bal- 
ance between  actions  of  the  moment  and  the' 
national  welfare  of  the  future.  Good  Judg- 
ment seeks  balance  and  progress;  lack  of  It 
eventually  finds  imbalance  and  frustration. 

The  record  of  many  decades  stands  as  proof 
that  our  people  and  their  government  have. 
In  the  main,  understood  these  truths  and 
have  responded  to  them  well,  In  the  face  of 
stress  and  threat.  But  threats,  new  in  kind 
or  degree,  constantly  arise.  I  mention  two 
only. 

IV 

A  Vital  element  in  keeping  the  peace  Is  our 
military  establishment.  Our  arms  must  be 
mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that  no 
potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
his  own  destruction. 

Our  military  organization  today  bears  little 
relation  to  that  known  by  any  of  my  prede- 
cessors in  peacetime,  or  Indeed  by  the  fighting 
men  of  World  War  II  or  Korea. 

Until  the  latest  of  our  world  conflicts,  the 
United  States  had  no  armament  industry. 
American  makers  of  plowshares  could,  with 
time  and  as  required,  make  swords  as  well. 
But  now  we  can  no  longer  risk  emergency 
improvisation  of  national  defense;  we  have 
been  compelled  to  create  a  permanent  arma- 
ments industry  of  vast  proportions.  Added 
to  this,  three  and  a  half  million  men  and 
women  are  directly  engaged  In  the  defense 
establishment.  We  annually  spend  on  mili- 
tary security  more  than  the  net  Income  of 
all  United  States  corporations. 

This  conjunction  of  an  Immense  military 
establishment  and  a  large  arms  Industry  Is 
new  In  the  American  experience.  The  total 
Influence — economic,  political,  even  spirit- 
ual— Is  felt  In  every  city,  every  State  house, 
every  office  of  the  Federal  government.  We 
recognize  the  Imperative  need  for  this  devel- 
opment. Yet  we  must  not  fall  to  comprehend 
Its  grave  Implications.  Our  toll,  resources  and 
livelihood  are  all  Involved;  so  Is  the  very 
structure  of  our  society. 

In  the  councils  of  government,  we  mtist 
guard    against    the    acquisition    of    unwar- 
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rmntad  Influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  mliltary-lndustrlal  complex. 
This  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exist!  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  lat  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processes.  W#  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  industrial  and  military  machinery 
of  defense  with  oitr  peaceful  methods  and 
goals,  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  pros- 
per together. 

Akin  to,  and  largely  responsible  for  the 
sweeping  changes  tn  our  industrial-military 
poeture,  has  been  the  technological  revolu- 
tion during  recenti  decades. 

In  this  revolution,  research  has  become 
central;  It  also  becomes  more  formalized, 
complex,  and  coetty.  A  steadily  Increasing 
share  Is  conducted  lor,  by,  or  at  the  direction 
of.  the  Federal  government. 

Today,  the  solltvy  Inventor,  tinkering  In 
his  shop,  has  beeti  overshadowed  by  task 
forces  of  scientists  In  laboratories  and  testing 
fleldjB.  Ift'  the  same  fashion,  the  free  univer- 
sity, HUribrlcally  t^ie  fountalnhead  of  free 
Ideas  and  sclentlflc  discovery,  has  experi- 
enced a  revolutlo4  in  the  conduct  of  re- 
search. Partly  becatise  of  the  huge  costs  in- 
volved, a  government  contract  becomes  vir- 
tually a  substitute  for  intellectual  curiosity. 
For  every  old  blackboard  there  are  now  hun- 
dreds of  new  electionlc  computers. 

The  prospect  of  clominatlon  of  the  nation's 
scholars  by  Federal  employment,  project  al- 
locations, and  the  power  of  money  Is  ever 
present — and  Is  grt»vely  to  be  regarded. 

Yet,  In  holding  scientific  research  and  dis- 
covery In  respect,  bm  we  should,  we  must  also 
be  alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite  danger 
that  public  policy  could  Itself  become  the 
captive  of  a  scientific-technological  elite. 

It  Is  the  task  of  itatesmanshlp  to  mold,  to 
balance,  and  to  Integrate  these  and  other 
forces,  new  and  olcj,  within  the  principles  of 
oxir  democratic  syaltem — ever  aiming  toward 
the  supreme  goals  ^f  our  free  society. 

J  ^ 
Another  factor  la  maintaining  balance  In- 
volves the  element]  of  time.  As  we  peer  Into 
society's  future,  wei— you  and  I,  and  our  gov- 
ernment— must  avbld  the  Impulse  to  live 
only  for  today,  plundering,  for  our  own  ease 
and  convenience,  4he  precious  resources  of 
tomorrow.  We  cannot  mortgage  the  material 
assets  of  our  grandchildren  without  risking 
the  loes  also  of  th01r  political  and  spiritual 
heritage.  We  want  idemocracy  to  survive  for 
all  generations  to  tome,  not  to  become  the 
Insolvent  phantom  of  tomorrow. 

VI 

Down  the  long  l^e  of  the  history  yet  to 
be  written  America:  knows  that  this  world  of 
ours,  ever  growing  smaller,  must  avoid  be- 
coming a  community  of  dreadful  fear  and 
hate,  and  be,  instead,  a  proud  conXederatlon 
of  mutual  trxist  ani  respect. 

Such  a  confederation  must  be  one  of 
equals.  The  weakest  must  come  to  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  same  confidence  as  do 
we.  protected  as  we  are  by  our  moral,  eco- 
nomic, and  mlllta^  strength.  The  table, 
though  scarred  byi  many  past  frustrations, 
cannot  be  abandoned  for  the  certain  agony 
of  the  batUefleld. 

Disarmament,  with  mutual  honor  and  con- 
fidence. Is  a  continuing  Imperative.  Together 
we  must  learn  how  to  compose  differences, 
not  with  arms,  but  with  Intellect  and  decent 
purpoae.  Because  ttils  need  la  so  sharp  and 
apparent  I  confess  that  I  lay  down  my  official 
responsibilities  In  this  field  with  a  definite 
sense  of  disappointment.  As  one  who  has  wlt- 
neaaed  the  horror  and  the  lingering  sadnesa 
of  war — as  one  whq  knowa  that  another  war 
could  utterly  destrty  this  civilization  which 
baa  been  so  slowly  and  painfully  built  over 
tbousazuli  of  year»— I  wish  I  could  say  to- 
night that  a  lasting  peace  la  In  sight. 


Happily,  I  can  say  that  war  has  been 
avoided.  Steady  progress  toward  our  ultimate 
goal  has  been  made.  But,  so  much  remains 
to  be  done.  As  a  private  citizen,  I  shall  never 
cease  to  do  what  little  I  can  to  help  the  world 
advance  along  that  road, 
vu 

So — ^In  this  my  last  good  night  to  you  aa 
your  President — I  thank  you  for  the  many 
opportunities  you  have  given  me  for  public 
service  In  war  and  peace.  I  trust  that  In  that 
service  you  find  some  things  worthy;  as  for 
the  rest  of  It,  I  know  you  will  find  ways  to 
Improve  performance  In  the  future, 

You  and  I — my  fellow  citizens — need  to  be 
strong  In  our  t&itb  that  all  nations,  under 
Ood,  will  reach  the  goal  of  peace  with  justice. 
May  we  be  ever  unswerving  In  devotion  to 
principle,  confident  but  humble  with  power, 
diligent  in  pursuit  of  the  Nation's  great  goals. 

To  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  I  once 
more  give  expression  to  America's  prayerful 
and  continuing  aspiration : 

We  pray  that  peoples  of  all  faiths,  all  races, 
all  nations,  may  have  their  great  human 
needs  satisfied;  that  those  now  denied  oppor- 
tunity shall  come  to  enjoy  It  to  the  full;  that 
all  who  yearn  for  freedom  may  experience  Its 
spiritual  blessings;  that  those  who  have  free- 
dom will  understand,  also.  Its  heavy  respon- 
sibilities; that  all  who  are  Insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  others  will  learn  charity;  that  the 
scourges  of  poverty,  disease  and  Ignorance 
will  be  made  to  disappear  from  the  earth, 
and  that.  In  the  goodness  of  time,  all  p>eoples 
will  come  to  live  together  In  a  peace  guaran- 
teed by  the  binding  force  of  mutual  respect 
and  love. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  CONCERN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  five  Sena- 
tors— all  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare — have  written 
to  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Finch  to  express  their  concern 
about  the  administration  of  the  school 
desegregation  program  imder  title  VI  of 
the  avil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I  share  the 
concern  of  our  colleagues  and  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  position  ex- 
pressed in  their  letter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  and  a  press  release 
describing  the  contents  of  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mabcr  26,  1969. 
Hon.  ROB^rr  H.  Fiwch, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Sbcsxtabt:  As  supporters  of  the 
basic  principle  imderlylng  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964— that  Federal  tax 
revenues  collected  from  all  Americans  should 
not  be  used  to  support  programs  of  activ- 
ities which  discriminate  against  some  Amer- 
icans— we  are  concerned  about  the  way  in 
which  the  Title  VI  school  desegregation  pro- 
gram wUl  be  Implemented  In  the  future.  We 
believe  you  share  our  commitment  to  equal- 
ity of  opportimlty,  but  we  are  concerned 
about  the  statements  attributed  to  you  In 
the  March  10th  Issue  of  a  national  magazine, 
and  the  Interpretations  being  applied  to 
those  statements. 

Our  concerns  have  been  heightened  by  ar- 
ticles appearing  In  last  Sunday's  newspapers 
with  tities  such  aa  "Pinoh  Aide  Urges 
Eased  Guidelines."  We  are  disturbed  to  learn 
that  you  are  being  advised  to  relax  the  school 
desegregation  guidelines,  and  advised  to  re- 
lax them  In  a  furtive  and  quiet  manner.  In 
our  judgement,  these  guidelines  aoc\irately 
reflect  the  law  of  the  land,  and  should  be 
Implemented  openly  and  honestly. 


Because  of  the  confusion  which  now 
seems  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  country— 
particularly  the  South — about  how  this  Ad- 
ministration  plans  to  proceed  In  the  school 
desegregation  program,  we  urge  that  you 
Issue  a  statement  clarifying  yotir  Intent.  We 
urge  you  to  make  clear  the  commitment  of 
the  Administration  to  Implement  this  pro- 
gram firmly  and  fairly  In  accordance  with  the 
existing  school  desegregation  p>ollcles  and 
consistent  with  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts.  We  believe  It  would  be  unfair  and 
unfortunate  to  change  the  existing  require^ 
ments  under  which  hundreds  of  schools  are 
now  desegregating. 

Finally.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  hope  that  you 
will  receive  this  let^ter  In  the  same  construc- 
tive spirit  in  which  It  Is  intended.  We  want 
to  support  you  In  the  firm  and  fair  en- 
forcement of  the  Title  VI  compliance  pro- 
gram. We  believe,  however,  that  a  statement 
from  you  affirming  your  support  for  the 
program  would  help  immensely  to  clear  the 
air. 

Sincerely, 

Waltks    F.    Mokdalk, 

U.S.  Senator. 

HaBSISON     Wn.T.TAMB, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Thoicas  Eagleton, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Auui  Crakston, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Habou)  EttghkSj 

t/.S.  Senator. 

In  a  letter  made  public  today,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  urged  HEW  Secretary  Pinch  to 
Implement  existing  school  desegregation 
guidelines  "firmly  and  fairly." 

Expressing  their  concern  "about  the  way 
In  which  the  Tltie  VI  school  desegregation 
program  will  be  implemented  in  the  future" 
were  Senators  Mondale  (D-Mlim.),  Williams 
(D-N.J.),  Eagleton  (D-Mo.),  Cranston  (D- 
Calif.)   and  Hughes  (D-Iowa). 

The  Senators  said  "we  believe  you  share  our 
commitment  to  equality  of  opportunity,  but 
we  are  concerned  about  the  statements  at- 
tributed to  you  in  the  March  10th  Issue  of 
a  national  magazine  .  .  .  and  by  articles  ap- 
pearing in  last  Sunday's  newspapers  with 
titles  such  as  "Finch  Aide  Urges  Eased 
Guidelines." 

Further,  they  stated  in  their  letter,  "in  our 
judgment,  these  giildellnes  accurately  re- 
flected the  law  of  the  land,"  and  "we  believe 
It  would  be  unfair  and  unfortunate  to  change 
the  existing  requirements  under  which  hun- 
dreds of  schools  are  now  desegregating." 


DR.   MARTIN   LUTHER   KING,   JR.— 
TRIBUTE  BY  SENATOR  GOODELL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  On  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL),  who  is  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  ofiBcial  business,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  tribute  by  him  to  the  memory  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  on  the  anniversary 
of  Dr.  King's  assassination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thibutb  by  Senator  Chablzs  E.  Goodell  to 

Mabtin   Ltttheb   Kd»o,   Jb.'s  Memory  on 

THE    ANNTVEBSABY    OF    HiB    ASSASSrNATION 

April  4th  marks  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  physical  death  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr. 

It  is  a  time  of  sadness  ...  It  is  a  time 
of  solenuQlty  ...  it  Is  a  time  of  prayer  .  ■  . 
It  is  a  time  of  dedication. 

It  Is  a  time  for  all  America  to  say  "We 
share  the  dream." 
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What  greater  tribute  could  we  pay  to  the 
humane  thoughts  of  this  gentie  and  valiant 
man  than  to  show  by  actions  rather  than 
words  that  his  Immortal  phrases  have  a 
place  In  our  hearts. 

One  year  has  passed  since  Dr.  King's  as- 
jagglnatlon.  In  the  days  Immediately  follow- 
ing this  tragedy,  there  occurred  an  immense 
shock  reaction.  People  on  aU  sides  and  of  ev- 
ery color  and  In  every  walk  of  life  bestirred 
their  moral  consciousness  and  pledged  that 
this  man  shall  not  have  died  In  vain. 

Mrs.  King  recently  said  that  she  noted 
more  awareness  and  understanding  since 
her  husband's  death  and  that  he  has  be- 
come even  greater  In  death  than  he  was  In 

life. 

Let  us  hoi>e  that  this  greatness  continues 
to  grow  but  let  us  also  remember  that  It  can 
only  grow  by  our  own  efforts.  We  can  and 
must  make  more  rapid  progress  toward  the 
ultimate  fulfillment  of  Martin  Luther  King's 
dream. 

Perhaps  the  coincidence  of  this  anniver- 
sary falling  on  Good  Friday  will  serve  as  a 
forceful  reminder  that  Martin  Luther  King 
was  more  than  a  pulpit  preacher  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Prince  of  Peace;  he  was  a  de- 
vout follower  of  those  principles  In  every 
thought  and  deed. 

His  credo  of  non-violence  vsras  In  fact  a 
paraphrasing  of  the  words  of  2000  years  ago 
spoken  on  the  Mount,  "Bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despltefuUy  use  you  and 
persecute  you." 

How  fitting  It  Is  that  we  devote  a  portion  of 
our  thoughts  on  this  Good  Friday  to  a  beau- 
tiful human  being,  the  Reverend  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr. 

I  believe  that  April  4th  In  each  year  should 
be  set  aside  not  only  as  a  day  of  special 
prayer  of  a  few  for  Dr.  King,  but  of  special 
meditation  by  all  the  American  people. 

This  day  should  serve  as  a  rededicatlon  day 
to  the  principles  that  this  nation  rests  upon; 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  and  every 
man  has  an  equal  "right  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 


HIRING    THE    DISADVANTAGED 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  recently  about  the  need 
to  involve  private  industry  to  help  the 
disadvantaged.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  some  of  this  very  worthwhile  work 
is  already  underway  in  my  State.  An 
article  published  in  the  February-March 
1969  issue  of  Manpower  entitled  "How 
Honeywell  Took  the  JOBS  Program  to 
Heart."  describes  the  efforts  of  one  Min- 
nesota firm.  I  am  familiar  with  the  work 
Honeywell  is  doing,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  Bryant  Junior  High  School 
Learning  Center.  More  of  this  very  use- 
ful cooperation  between  private  business 
and  Government  is  needed  if  we  are  suc- 
cessfully to  meet  the  challenges  facing 
our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
How  Honeywell  Took  the  JOBS  Pbogbam 

to  Heakt 
(By  G.  E.  Morse.  Vice  President  for  Employee 
Relations,  Honeywell,  Inc.) 

"We  believe  that  It  Is  vital  to  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  btislness  and  to  the  long- 
range  national  welfare  to  promote  economic, 
social,  and  educational  eqtilty  for  all  citizens. 
Accordingly,  all  Honeywell  employees  are  re- 
cruited, hired,  trained,  assigned,  promoted, 
transferred,  downgraded,  laid  off,  recalled, 
and  terminated  based  on  their  own  abilities. 


achievement,  and  experience,  without  regard 
to  rsice,  color,  creed,  sex,  or  economic  status." 
With  this  i>olicy  statement  on  equal  em- 
ployment opportumty,  Honeywell,  Inc.  pub- 
licly recognized  the  Interaction  between  the 
social  needs  and  the  economic  needs  of  all 
segments  of  American  society. 

Early  In  March  1968,  shorOy  after  an- 
nouncement of  the  formation  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  (NAB),  I  told  loca- 
tion managers  across  the  Nation  of  Honey- 
well's Intention  to  extend  full  cooperation  to 
Alliance  projects  aimed  at  implementing  the 
permanent  employment  of  disadvantaged 
Americans. 

Our  managers  responded  positively.  For 
example,  in  Minneapolis  this  resulted  In  a 
total  commitment  to  NAB  of  629  permanent 
Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  an 
additional  commitment  of  483  summer  Jobs 
for  disadvantaged  youth.  As  of  October  1, 
1968,  approximately  550  permanent  Jobs  had 
been  filled,  and  about  400  summer  place- 
ments had  been  made. 

The  efforts  at  Honeywell  are  assisted  by  92.1 
million  In  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  funds 
provided  under  eight  contracts  through  the 
Job  Opportunities  In  the  Business  Sector 
(JOBS)  Program.  Five  of  the  contracts  are 
for  projects  conducted  by  the  firm  in  Denver, 
Los  Angeles,  Tampa,  and  St.  Petersburg.  The 
remaining  three  contracts  have  provided 
nearly  $1.6  million  for  projects  In  the  Min- 
neapolis area. 

While  Honeywell  management  recognizes 
that  Immediate  employment  for  the  disad- 
vantaged minorities  Is  Important,  It  also  rec- 
ognizes that  the  roots  of  the  problem  lie 
deeper.  Sensitivity  training  courses  have  been 
conducted  for  our  supervisory  personnel  in  an 
effort  to  Improve  the  probability  of  success 
for  the  hiring  programs. 

Extensive  use  of  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  those  Intimate  with  the  problems 
of  the  poor  is  being  made  in  Honeywell's 
"awareness-sensitivity"  programs.  The  pro- 
grams include  audio  and  video  tapes  made  by 
and  with  the  local  offices  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Concentrated  Em- 
ployment Program,  other  agencies,  and  otir 
own  firm. 

One  of  our  plant  managers  In  Minneapolis 
says.  "This  program  Is  for  real.  We  are  going 
to  make  a  success  of  It.  The  story  Is,  we  are 
going  to  develop  all  of  our  people  Into  100 
percent  performers,  regardless  of  where  they 
come  from,  and  our  supervisors  will  be  ex- 
pected to  make  It  work. 

"In  years  to  come,  I'm  sure  we'll  see  many 
of  these  people  as  some  of  the  finest,  most 
loyal  employees  we  have,  and  we'll  wonder 
why  It  took  us  so  long  to  wake  up." 

Once  Industrially  Inexperienced  persons 
have  been  Identified  and  hired,  some  go 
directly  on  the  Job  and  others  begin  a  6- 
week  orientation  and  skills  training  program 
conducted  at  Honeywell's  downtown  Minne- 
apolis plant.  Those  employed  under  this  pro- 
gram— "Operation  Passport" — are  paid  a 
starting  wage  of  $2.10  per  hour,  which  Is  In- 
creased to  $2.15  when  they  move  from  the 
training  program  Into  a  factory  position. 

"Operation  Passport"  Is  run  on  a  flexible 
basis  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents— and  to  the  needs  of  the  Honeywell  em- 
ployees with  whom  the  students  will  be 
working.  The  course  matter  of  the  "school"  Is 
In  two  parts.  Orientation,  which  covers  the 
relaxation  of  tension  and  motivation  and 
familiarization  with  the  company;  and  skills 
training,  which  acquaints  the  newcomers 
with  the  operation  of  power  tools,  soldering 
techniques,  and  other  basic  skills  that  are  re- 
quired on  the  Job.  At  "Operation  Passport," 
roughly  1  hour  per  day  Is  devoted  to  orien- 
tation and  discussion,  and  7  hours  per  day 
to  on-the-job  skills  training. 

On  graduation  from  "Operation  Passport," 
employees  are  assigned  only  to  Honeywell 
supervisors  who  have  taken  the  company's 
sensitivity-awareness  course.  This  new  pro- 


gram has  trained  79  nnployees  for  Honeywell 
plants  In  the  Minnesota  area. 

Recognizing  that  traveling  to  work  and 
returning  home  often  pose  seemingly  Insur- 
mountable problems  for  these  new  employees. 
Honeywell  appointed  a  full-time  transporta- 
tion coordinator  in  the  Minneapolis  area. 
One  of  the  first  things  the  coordinator  did 
was  to  Issue  12,000  questionnaires  to  Honey- 
well Twin  Cities  factory  employees,  asking 
them  if  they  would  be  willing  to  assist  their 
fellow  employees  living  in  or  near  their 
neighborhoods  to  get  to  work.  In  addition  to 
the  approximately  800  car  pools  the  em- 
ployees operate  in  the  Minneapolis  area,  more 
than  200  other  employees  offered  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  The  coordinator  has  also 
worked  with  the  Twin  Cities  Rapid  Transit 
company  to  get  bus  schedules  changed  and 
routes  altered  to  provide  public  transpor- 
tation for  employees  who  do  not  drive. 

In  a  move  to  motivate  and  assist  needy 
youth  in  the  Minneapolis  area  to  continue 
their  education,  a  Joint  task  force  consisting 
of  three  Honeywell  executives  and  two  teach- 
ers and  a  counselor  from  two  Minneapolis 
core-city  schools  was  formed  to  determine 
what  the  firm  could  do  to  cooperate  with 
Minneapolis  schools  in  support  of  educa-  - 
tlon. 

Before  presenting  Its  report,  the  task  force 
met  more  than  a  dozen  times  to  examine 
various  possibilities  for  Honeywell  and  core- 
city  school  cooperation. 

A  Honeywell  personnel  employee  who  Is 
also  a  former  educator  was  assigned  last  May 
the  full-time  responsibility  of  manager  of 
educational  relations  and  a  number  of  edu- 
cational projects  Involving  financial  and 
manpower  assistance  from  Honeywell  have 
begun. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Minneapolis  School 
Board,  Honeywell  Is  cosponsorlng  the  Bryant 
Junior  High  School  Learning  Center.  The 
center,  housed  in  the  Minneapolis  Junior 
Achievement  Building,  adjacent  to  Honey- 
well's general  offices,  Is  a  new  concept  in  edu- 
cation. One  of  two  such  centers  In  the  umted 
States,  it  was  established  to  encourage  Jun- 
ior high  school  students  to  stay  in  school 
and  to  give  them  some  insight  Into  the 
world  of  work.  Its  objectives  are  not  only  to 
give  the  students  academic  and  vocational 
training,  but  also  to  relieve  some  of  their 
many  social  problems.  Minneapolis  school 
teachers  administer  the  program.  Honey- 
well's contributions  have  taken  the  form  of 
cash  donations,  equipment  gifts,  and  the 
provision  of  consultants. 

Through  the  Central  High  School  Com- 
puter Program,  Honeywell  has  provided  com- 
puter equipment  and  Is  advising  the  school 
In  the  use  of  the  computer  as  a  teaching  aid 
in  a  number  of  subjects.  The  company  also 
conducts  computer  technology  seminars  for 
teachers  and  hires  a  number  of  teachers  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  to  Increase  their 
knowledge  of  computer  science. 

Clinton  Elementary  School,  adjacent  to 
Honeywell's  general  offices,  has  received  as- 
sistance during  the  past  year  in  the  form  of 
guided  tours  and  staff  consultation,  in  addi- 
tion to  monetary  help.  We  hope  to  strength- 
en our  working  ties  with  Clinton  school  next 
year. 

Honeywell  maintains  contact  with  17  gov- 
ernment and  community  agencies  Involved 
In  urban  problems.  We  have  added  to  our 
employment  staff  and  have  given  specific 
training  to  oiu:  recruiters. 

Active  recruitment  In  community  centers 
proved  essential  for  tis  to  reach  the  disad- 
vantaged. The  use  of  a  recruiting  van  and 
the  addition  of  employment  staff  people — 
white,  Negro,  and  Indian — who  relate  effec- 
tively to  the  poor  helped  to  establish  greater 
credibility  with  the  disadvantaged  conmiu- 
nlties.  In  making  our  recruiting  aggressive, 
we  found  It  first  was  necessary  to  convince 
the  hard-core  that  Honeywell  was  really  wUl- 
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tag  to  hire  people  with  probletna.  Only  then 
did  applicants  btgln  to  respond. 

We  have  eliminated  old  hiring  criteria  and 
have  established  more  realistic  ones.  We  no 
longer  require  A  high  school  diploma.  We 
slot  people  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write 
Into  Jobs  which  do  not  require  Uteracy.  We 
used  to  reject  automatically  any  applicant 
with  a  police  refcord.  Today  we  look  to  see 
what  Is  In  the  re;ord  and  what's  In  the  man. 

Employment  procedures  were  streamlined 
by  the  use  of  a  -eferral  card  system  Instead 
of  the  typical  detailed  application  form. 
Offers  of  emplojment  have  been  made  and 
accepted  without  testing,  reference  check- 
ing, or  criminal  record  investigations. 
Greater  medical  risks  were  accepted. 

We  thoroughlj  explained  our  training  pro- 
grams to  the  a|)pllcant8  to  help  overcome 
their  fear  of  what  work  might  be  like  and 
help  them  recognize  their  ability  to  succeed. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  keeping  ap- 
pointments on  t  me  with  all  applicants  and 
particularly  with  those  who  were  escorted  by 
outside  agency  people.  Nothing  frightens 
away  an  alreadj  apprehensive  applicant  as 
surely  as  keeplnif  him  waiting. 

Through  a  cooperative  program  with  the 
Mln»e€kpolls  public  school  system,  employees 
-who- have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade 
can  receive  4  tours  a  day  of  elementary 
school  work.  Thlii  In-plant  program  Is  offered 
to  those  who  ne!d  and  will  profit  from  fur- 
ther fundament!  1  education  In  their  efforts 
to  become  a  more  productive  part  of  the 
labor  force. 

Special  training  Is  provided  for  those  who 
do  not  have  a  s  iccessful  work  history,  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  world  of  work,  or 
who  have  no  lalable  skills.  During  this 
period,  trainees  are  on  full  pay.  The  pro- 
gram includes  si  till  training  and  Job  orien- 
tation to  Introduce  trainees  Into  the  work 
environment.  So;  ne  75  percent  of  those  orig- 
inally enrolled  In  the  program  have  com- 
pleted the  tralnl  ig  period.  And  of  those  who 
have  completed  their  training,  72  percent 
staved  on  their  Jiibs  as  permanent  employees. 

We  have  found  that  once  disadvantaged 
employees  are  o:i  the  Job.  counseling  is  an 
effective  way  to  keep  our  retention  rate  up 
and  to  help  the  employee  become  a  produc- 
tive worker  qut:kly.  Counselors  help  em- 
ployees adapt  tJ>  their  Jobs  by  consulting 
with  them  on  psrsonal  problems — problems 
which  may  show  themselves  on  the  Job  but 
not  necessarily  have  their  cause  In  the  Job 
Itself. 

In  helping  em  jloyees  with  financial  prob- 
lems, counselors  frequently  work  through 
community  agercles,  such  as  the  Legal  Aid 
Society,  and  armnge  credit  plans  for  pay- 
ment of  an  en  ployee's  debts.  This  often 
helps  the  emplcyee  avoid  the  discouraging 
experience  of  a  <  ood  of  garnishments  on  as- 
sorted past  debt!  Just  at  the  time  when  he 
earns  his  first  rea  I  pay  check. 

Another  vital  ( lement  In  motivation  is  evi- 
dence of  an  abllty  to  distinguish  between 
good  performani  e  and  bad.  The  disadvan- 
taged seek  first-(  lass  citizenship.  They  strive 
for  a  real  Job.  rot  a  sham.  Once  their  Ini- 
tial dlsadvantag;  Is  offset,  therefore,  they 
expect  to  be  sub  ect  to  the  same  production 
and  quality  standards  and  the  same  work 
rules  and  conditions  as  every  other  employee. 
Then,  If  they  mike  It,  they  stay  and  hope- 
fully advance.  1'  they  don't  make  It.  they 
are  fired.  Any  different  approach  makes  the 
whole  effort  a  fiirce.  a  handout,  and  a  de- 
grading experience. 

In  living  up  tc  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
our  pledge  as  an  squal  opportunity  employer. 
we  hired  871  minority  people  In  our  Minne- 
apolis plants  ard  offices  last  year.  In  the 
factory  area  20  ])ercent  of  all  the  people  we 
hired  last  year  were  minority  members. 
Throughout  ou-  Minneapolis  operations, 
865 — 4.1  percent- -of  our  employees  are  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  almost  double  our 
company's  mlncrlty  population  of  a  year 
ago.  These  flgurss,  incidentally,  do  not  In- 


clude the  376  needy  youths  of  all  races  hired 
for  the  summer  by  our  Minneapolis  plants 
and  offices. 

These  examples  are  only  a  sample  of  the 
kinds  of  programs  U.S.  management  is  using 
In  the  fight  against  deprivation.  Management 
Is  cognizant  of  its  responsibility  and  is 
committed  to  accomplishment.  Potentially 
capable  but  previously  underutilized  people 
must  be  hired,  must  be  made  productive, 
must  be  helped  to  earn  and  to  participate  In 
our  economic  system.' 

This  Is  a  costly  undertaking  for  business. 
Legislation  has  been  enacted  which  will  help 
to  defray  exi>ense8  of  special  employment 
programs — but  half  or  more  of  the  cost  we 
face  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  compa- 
nies themselves 

This  Is  a  risk  venture.  There  will  be  fail- 
ures. We  must  expect  that  some  people  will 
be  in  a  program  for  weeks  or  months  and 
then  resign  and  be  lost  to  us.  We  have  to 
recc^nize  that  entire  programs  may  be 
planned,  set  up,  and  put  into  operation  only 
to  be  washed  out  as  earnest  but  misguided 
attempts.  U.S.  business  management  faces 
this  risk  investment  In  the  spirit  of  pio- 
neering that  Is  traditional  In  American  in- 
dustry. We  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
Inevitable  disappointments,  yet  continue  to 
work  toward  success  and  the  rewards  it 
promises  for  our  whole  society. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  his- 
torians, gifted  writers,  heads  of  govern- 
ment, and  others  have  said  and  will 
continue  to  say  many  fine  things  about 
General  Eisenhower.  General  Eisen- 
hower merits  all  of  these  praises.  I  can- 
not attemt  to  compete  with  what  others 
have  so  well  said  about  this  distin- 
guished soldier.  President,  and  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak,  however,  as  a 
Senator  from  Nebraska  to  have  the 
Record  show  the  high  esteem,  the  great 
affection,  and  the  profound  respect  that 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  had 
for  our  34th  President. 

For  many  years  writers  who  are  quali- 
fied in  the  field  of  military  strategy  will 
find  a  rich  source  of  material  in  study- 
ing the  career  of  Gen.  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower.  He  was  a  soldier  and  a  lead- 
er of  men  who  now  has  taken  his  place 
with  the  greatest  of  men  down  through 
the  recorded  period  of  history. 

When  General  Eisenhower  was  serv- 
ing as  President  of  the  United  States  I 
thought  that  he  was  a  good,  wise,  and 
just  head  of  our  Government.  Somehow 
the  qualities  and  accomplishments  that 
are  of  real  value  grow  as  time  goes  on. 
While  always  a  supporter  of  President 
Eisenhower,  my  liigh  appraisal,  my  re- 
spect, and  my  admiration  for  his  per- 
formance in  the  Office  of  President  in- 
creased as  years  pass.  One  of  the  tests 
of  greatness  is  that  it  stands  the  test  of 
time.  President  Eisenhower  was  not 
merely  another  President,  whose  mem- 
ory will  fade  with  the  years.  His  record 
as  President  stands  out  with  greater 
brightness  every  passing  day. 

When  a  problem  was  presented  to 
President  Eisenhower,  the  whole  world 
knew  that  it  would  be  approached  hon- 
estly, forthrightly.  and  intelligently. 
People  everywhere  knew  that  the  prob- 
lem would  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  historic,  religious,  political  and  eco- 
nomic traditions  of  our  country.  They 
knew  that  the  problem  would  be  viewed 


by  a  man  whose  vast  storehouse  of 
knowledge  and  experience  did  not  cause 
him  to  lose  the  viewpoint  and  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  every -day  Amer- 
ican. 

The  people  trusted  President  Eisen- 
hower. There  was  nothing  mean  or  small 
about  him.  He  made  a  great  President 
because  he  followed  great  principles. 

Mr.  President,  the  country  is  fortu- 
nate that  General  Eisenhower  was  per- 
mitted to  hve  beyond  his  years  of  public 
service.  It  meant  that  the  Nation  had 
the  opportunity  to  know  and  observe  a 
man  who  represented  the  highest  and 
best  in  citizenship.  Not  only  was  he  a 
senior  military  officer  and  a  senior  polit- 
ical leader,  but  in  retirement  he  was  a 
senior  citizen  representing  the  highest 
and  best  and  providing  the  noblest  ex- 
ample for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  able  poetic 
writers  of  our  day.  Miss  Mattie  Richards 
Tyler,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  has  set  forth 
her  thoughts,  which  I  consider  as  appro- 
priate to  close  my  remarks.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  her  poem  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Last  March  of  Oxjk  Five-Star  Genebal, 
Prestoent  Dwight  David  Eisenhowie, 
March  28,  1969 

(By  Mattie  Richards  Tyler) 
The   streets   of   Washington   are  lined  with 

crowds  .  .  . 
Our  Flag,  half-staff,  proclaims  the  NaUon's 

so  trow. 
But  planes  and  dreams  still  soar  above  the 

clouds. 
And  he  would  bid  us  bravely  face  tomorrow 
Our  Ike,  America's  loved  president. 
Is  dead !  Because  he  lived  and  passed  our  way. 
The  world  Is  richer  for  his  life — well  spent. 
"One  Nation,  under  God,"  •  we  march  today. 

He  lies  in  state  beneath  the  Capitol  dome 
Triumphantly,  our  General  met  life's  test. 
Play  on.  O  Service  Bands,  as  he  heads  home— 
This  great  American  who  gave  his  best. 
While  Stars  and  Stripes,  unfurled,  salute  the 

sky, 
We  grasp  his  Torch  of  Faith  as  he  goes  by! 
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THE  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION FUND  PROGRAM 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President, 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  W.  W.  McAllister,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  San  Antonio.  Mayo-  McAl- 
lister writes  in  support  of  a  very  worthy 
program— the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  program — which  \he  90th 
Congress  enacted  as  Public  Law  90  401. 
Mayor  McAllister  makes  three  lecom- 
mendations  which  I  wholeheartedly 
support  and  to  which  I  direct  the  at- 
tention of  my  fellow  Senators. 

Mayor  McAllister  is  well -qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, for  San  Antonio  has  a  fine  parks 
system  which  is  an  object  of  justifiable 
pride  for  the  Alamo  city. 

Perhaps  the  gemstone  of  this  system 
is  the  Brackenridge  Park.  This  443- 
acre  park  contains  the  world-famous 
San  Antonio  Zoo,  the  beautiful  Sunken 
Gardens  and  Sunken  Gardens  Thea- 
ter, a  golf  course,  and  many  other  out- 


door recreational  facilities  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  city. 

For  a  nimiber  of  years,  an  attempt 
has  been  underway  to  use  a  part  of 
that  land  for  an  expressway.  Happily, 
the  attempt  has  not  so  far  been  suc- 
cessful. I  hope  it  will  not  be  so  in  the 
future  and  that  this  wonderful  outdoor 
recreational  facility  wUl  be  preserved 
for  use  as  originally  intended  for  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mayor  McAllister's  letter 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

CiTT  OF  San  Antonio, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  April  1, 1969. 
Hon.  Ralph  'X'arborouch. 
Member,   Senate   Appropriation   Committee, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch:  This  Is  to  ad- 
vise you  of  my  interest,  concern  and  re- 
quested consideration  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Program. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
Texas  in  initiating  an  action  program  for 
providing  much-needed  outdoor  recreation 
for  the  people  of  Texas  and  our  visitors. 

Texas  voters  recently  approved  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  authorizing  the  sale  of 
$75  mUlion  in  bonds  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  additional  park  lands  to  help 
meet  ihe  recreational  needs  at  that  level  of 
government. 

The  political  subdivisions  of  the  State  are 
accepting  more  of  their  responsibilities  in 
providing  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  fa- 
cilities for  their  citizens.  This  awakening  and 
emphasis  have  been  brought  about  partially 
as  a  result  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Program.  However,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  and  could  be  done  on  the 
local  level  if  adequate  funds,  as  authorized 
by  Public  Law  90-401,  were  available.  In 
checking  with  the  State  Liaison  Office  con- 
cerning our  local  projects,  we  find  that  the 
State  has  eligible  projects  on  hand  from  po- 
litical subdivisions  that  could  obligate  over 
$2  million  at  this  time,  if  matching  funds 
were  available. 

The  following  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Program  are  offered  for  your  consideration 
and  support : 

a.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Program  be  funded  to  the  full  $200  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  as  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  90-401  as  amended  and  approved  by 
the  President  on  July  15,  1968. 

b.  An  expenditure  celling  placed  on  the 
Program  has  impeded  our  action  program. 
The  full  apportionment  allocated  to  the 
Stale  and  its  political  subdivisions  should 
be  available  for  use. 

c.  The  original  Act  authorized  a  60% 
State-40"r  Federal  ratio  of  funds  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  vary  this  percentage  by 
not  more  than  fifteen  points  either  way  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years.  The  budget  request 
submitted  to  Congress  on  January  15,  1969 
contains  a  ratio  of  approximately  50-50  be- 
tween the  State  agencies  and  the  Federal 
government.  Emphasis  of  the  Program 
should  be  people-oriented  at  the  State  level 
and  the  60'",  State-40%  Federal  ratio  rein- 
stated to  meet  the  State  and  local  needs. 

Your  support  in  the  full  funding  of  the 
Program  as  authorized  by  Congress  is  solic- 
ited. Please  be  assured  that  we  in  Texas 
would  utilize  all  the  funds  appropriated  In 
an  efficient  and  worthwhile  manner. 
Sincerely, 

W.  W.  McAllister, 
Mayor.  City  of  San  Antonio. 


INCOMPATIBLE  CONSTITUENTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  last  Sunday  carried  its  sec- 
ond recent  editorial  on  the  civil  rights 
compliance  status  of  three  Southern  tex- 
tile firms  which  have  been  awarded  siz- 
able contracts  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  point  made  by  the  Post  in  its 
first  editorial  is  reinforced  by  the  sec- 
ond— that  disregard  of  normal  compli- 
ance procedures  and  regulations  in  favor  ■ 
of  gentlemen's  agreements  between  high 
level  officials  can  only  lead  to  trouble. 

I  thought  the  first  Post  editorial  on  this 
subject  was  a  significant  conmientary  on 
the  actions  of  the  Defense  Department 
in  administering  its  contract  compliance 
program,  and  I  had  it  reprinted  in  the 
Record.  The  second  editorial  is  equally 
significant.  It  makes  a  general  point 
about  the  posture  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  various  civil  rights 
compliance  programs.  The  administra- 
tion may  have  political  problems  in  car- 
rying out  its  civil  rights  responsibilities. 
This  is  nothing  new;  so  did  the  last  ad- 
ministration. The  important  point  is  that 
these  responsibilities  must  be  met,  and 
the  procedures  which  have  been  care- 
fully developed  should  be  adhered  to  re- 
gardless of  the  political  problems.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
following  passage  from  the  Post  editorial 
of  Sunday: 

This  mixed  picture  undoubtedly  reflects 
the  dllenuna  of  an  Administration  trying  to 
rationalize  its  own  internal  political  differ- 
ences, to  keep  the  faith,  as  it  were,  with  its 
various  incompatible  constituents.  The  point 
Is  that  It  can't  be  done, 

I  would  add  that  any  administration  is 
making  a  mistake  in  trying  "to  play  it 
both  ways."  The  interests  of  all  parties 
would  be  better  served  if  the  adminis- 
tration would  make  it  clear,  once  and  for 
all,  that  it  fully  intends  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities, in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing policies  and  regulations,  in  the  vari- 
ous civil  rights  comphance  programs.  I 
hope  the  administration  will  do  so  with- 
out further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Contradictory  Signals  on  Civil  Rights 

The  Washington  Post  was  guilty  of  non- 
discrimination a  while  back  on  the  subject 
of  three  Southern  textile  firms  which  were 
awarded  new  contracts  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment even  though  all  three  had  failed  to 
meet  Government  compliance  standards  in 
the  matter  of  nondiscriminatory  employment 
practices.  The  firms  were  J.  P.  Stevens.  Dan 
River  Mills,  and  Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 
Of  these  we  might  have  said — and  didn't — 
Burlington  was  the  least  offender.  It  had,  as 
a  letter  from  its  chief  executive,  Charles  F. 
Meyers,  pointed  out,  substantially  increased 
the  percentage  of  its  Negro  employes  In  the 
past  few  years  and  also  upgraded  the  levels 
of  their  jobs.  Both  in  taking  these  steps  and 
in  calling  them  to  public  attention,  Burling- 
ton had  established  a  genuine  and  commend- 
able distinction  between  its  own  approach 
and  that  of  the  other  firms.  Not  surprisingly. 
Burlington  was  also  the  first  of  three  firms  to 
yield  to  the  Defense  Departments  efforts  to 
achieve  a  kind  of  retroactive  acknowledge- 


ment of  the  terms  of  compliance.  Thursday 
these  terms  were  made  public  in  a  Joint  state- 
ment issued  by  Mr.  Meyers  and  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  David  Packard.  Negotiations 
with  the  other  two  firms  to  reach  such  an  ar- 
rangement are  still  under  way. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  Burlington — 
much  less  Dan  River  or  J.  P.  Stevens — had 
met  the  test  prior  to  the  award  of  their  new 
contracts.  Mr.  Meyers  did  not  point  out  that 
as  late  as  January  his  firm  had  failed  to 
satisfy  Federal  standards  on  several  counts 
nnd  that  there  was  (and  is)  no  ev'dence  that 
Burlington  had  submitted  an  acceptable 
plan  on  the  points  In  which  it  was  not  in 
compliance  or  that  the  other  firms  had  done 
so  on  their  much  larger  derelictions.  That — 
the  manner  of  the  granting  of  the  contracts — 
was  the  subject  of  our  complaint,  and  it  still 
is.  We  would  find  it  easier  to  commend  the 
Defense  Department  for  its  belated  effort  to 
rectify  the  situation,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  Administration  officials  are  now  hailing 
the  whole  sorry  business  as  if  it  were  some 
sort  of  triumph  of  carefully  designed  policy, 
a  precedent  for  future  actions,  and — into  the 
bargain — the  most  hopeful  thing  that  has 
happened  In  civil  rights  since  Brown  vs.  the 
Board  of  Education.  Hear  Labor  Secretary 
Shultz  on  the  matter:  'As  you  know,  we 
had  a  little  difficulty  recently  involving  some 
textile  manufacturers.  We  could  have  blocked 
their  defense  supply  contracts,  but  David 
Packard  .  .  .  believed  that  we  could  get  re- 
sults from  these  contractors  .  .  .  David  Pack- 
ard's strategy  is  paying  off." 

There  are  numerous  things  wrong  with  this 
statement  and  with  similar  statements  made 
by  Administration  witnesses  on  the  subject 
before  Sen.  Edward  Kennedys  Judiciary  sub- 
committee in  the  past  few  days.  One  is  that 
there  is  scant  reason  to  believe  the  Defense 
Department's  energetic  effort  to  retrieve  this 
situation  would  have  been  made  without  the 
prodding  of  Senator  Kennedy,  Sen.  Walter  F. 
Mondale,  and  various  civil  rights  leaders.  But 
what  is  most  disturbing  is  the  strong  sugges- 
tion that  this  type  of  personal,  special  deal- 
ing with  the  company  executives  involved 
provides  the  basis  for  future  activity  in  the 
field  of  compliance.  That  way  lies  real  trou- 
ble. 

The  problem  of  compliance  with  civil  rlghta 
standards  is  not  only  that  of  the  Defense 
Department.  At  HEW  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  there  have  also  been 
mixed  and  confusing  signals  as  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's purpose  and  resolve.  Clearly, 
there  are  profound  differences  of  opinion 
among  officials  serving  In  the  various  Depart- 
ments— as  was  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
news  account  of  the  views  of  a  prospective 
General  Counsel  at  HEW,  who  took  a  nega- 
tive stand  on  enforcing  the  guidelines  in 
evident  contrast  with  that  of  Secretary 
Finch.  There  have  also  been  substantial  dif- 
ferences between  what  is  done  and  what  Is 
said,  the  verbal  assurances  of  sweet  reason- 
ableness as  far  as  the  South  is  concerned 
being  happily  overridden  in  some  cases  by 
firm  and  forthright  acts  of  enforcement.  This 
mixed  picture  undoubtedly  reflects  the 
dilemma  of  an  Administration  trying  to  ra- 
tionalize its  own  internal  political  differ- 
ences, to  keep  the  faith,  as  it  were,  with  its 
various  incompatible  constituents.  The  point 
is  that  It  can't  be  done. 


AN  END  TO  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  we  have  heard  much  de- 
bate and  discussion  on  various  proposals 
to  reform,  adjust,  or  eliminate  the  draft. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  end  to 
the  draft  and  its  replacement  by  a  vol- 
untary career  force  would  somehow  lead 
to  a  more  belligerent  American  foreign 
policy.  Others  have  contended  that  the 
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draft  l8  needea  to  trigger  the  kind  of 
public  disench$intment  that  has  devel- 
oped over  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
Such  allegations  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
questionable  d^ense  of  the  draft.  Clearly 
it  did  not  keep  us  out  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam— and  prior  restraint  is  obviously 
what  is  most  needed — nor  has  it  yet 
brought  about  the  policy  changes  which 
must  come  if  we  are  to  disengage  from 
that  tragic  conflict.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  justify  exp^ing  young  Americans  to 
the  uncertainty,  the  unfairness,  and  the 
heavy  costs  of  compulsory  service  on  an 
linproven  and  Illogical  claim  that  their 
sacrifice  is  needed  if  we  are  to  maintain 
a  responsible  ft)reign  policy. 

The  Senator i from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), with  w^om  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  proposed  legislation  to  termi- 
nate the  draft,  has  provided  a  very  clear 
and  persuasive  ianalysis  of  this  and  other 
aspects  of  the  iisue  in  the  March  30  New 
York  Times  magazine.  He  has  studied 
the  matter  thoroughly,  and  his  discus- 
sion.!* well  woijth  the  careful  considera- 
-tion.»f  our  policymakers.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attentloti  of  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  ir,  the  Record. 


no  objection,  the  article 
ye  printed  in  the  Record, 

Arcuis  That  thk   Draft 
volxtntter    army    is    the 


There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 
Senator  Hatfieip 

Is    Wrong — A 

Answer 

(By  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfieu)) 

I  have  always  t>een  somewhat  annoyed  by 
people  who  consistently  look  disaster  In  the 
eye  and  announce  that  "something  good  will 
come  of  It  In  tte  end."  I  generally  suspwct 
that  such  peopl«  either  do  not  comprehend 
the  nature  of  tb>  calamity  or  are  callous  to 
tragedy. 

So  It  is  with  certain  misgivings  that  I  as- 
sert that  something  positive  may  result  from 
our  Involvement  In  the  senseless  and  unpop- 
ular war  In  VKtnam.  Without  the  war  I 
doubt  that  oppoiltlon  to  our  system  of  con- 
scription would  have  gained  the  momentum 
It  has.  momentuii  which  may  eventually  lead 
to  the  abolition  yt  the  draft  and  the  estab- 
Uaiiment  of  a  v>lunt©er  military,  the  only 
system  that  alio  ws  the  maximum  personal 
liberty  and  ellm.  nates  the  major  Inequities 
Inherent  in  cona  a-lptlon. 

The  draft  has  f  orced  young  men  who  abhor 
the  war  to  make  |dlfflcult  choices.  My  flies  are 
filled  with  letten.  from  troubled  youths  who 
must  reconcile  their  duty  to  their  country 
with  their  duty  to  their  consciences.  They 
have  desperate  a  tematives:  choose  to  move 
to  Canada,  to  doclare  themselves  conscien- 
tious objectors,  t)  go  to  Jail,  or  choose  to  kill 
men  they  do  nol  hate  In  a  war  they  cannot 
justify  for  a  cauje  they  do  not  believe  In. 

This  horrible  d  Llemma  is  very  much  a  part 
of  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam.  The  pain  and  suf- 
fering of  this  wai^  are  not  limited  to  the  bat- 
tlefields or  the  orphanages  and  refugee 
camps  of  Southiast  Asia.  They  are  felt  by 
young  men  like  Peter  Danlelson.  a  19-year- 
old  philosophy  laajor  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  who  wis  quoted  In  this  magazine: 
"If  I  was  on  the  battlefield,  would  I  Justify 
killing,  or  would  I  go  crazy?  Wrecking  my 
career  by  trying  for  CO.  [conscientious  ob- 
jector status]  SCI  ires  me.  Five  years  In  Leav- 
enworth for  refuting  to  serve  scares  me.  But 
If  becoming  a  soldier  means  killing  innocent 
people,  that  scar^  me.  too.  The  choices  are 
so  big  I  can't  hanille  them." 

Sensitive  yount  men  like  Peter  wUl  be  for- 
ever haunted  by  the  choices  they  must  make 
on  the  draft.  Bi^t  opposition  to  the  system 
is  by  no  means  f c  und  only  among  its  primary 


victims.  Oreater  and  greater  numbers  of  peo- 
ple are  joining  me  In  the  conclusion  that  we 
must  end  the  draft,  we  must  have  a  volun- 
teer professional  army.  I  believe  that  con- 
scription cannot  meet  the  requirements  of 
an  effective  military  manpower-procurement 
system:  (1)  to  preserve  Individual  liberty 
and  freedom  as  much  as  {Kwslble  from  un- 
justified Intrusion  by  the  Oovernment;  (2) 
to  Insure  that  every  young  man  receives 
equal  treatment  and  no  one  Is  required  to 
make  sacrifices  that-  are  not  demanded  of 
his  peers;  (3)  to  provide  the  maximum  na- 
tional security  with  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  economy. 

It  can  be  shown,  I  believe,  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  program  now  in  use  does  not 
meet  these  criteria.  First,  the  draft  denies 
individual  liberty.  As  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal pointed  out  editorially  In  March,  1967: 
"We  should  recognize  that  |the  draft]  is 
about  the  most  odious  form  of  Government 
control  we  have  yet  accepted.  We  should  not 
forget  that  it  Is  a  basic  violation  of  our  tra- 
ditions of  freedom  and  Individualism." 

I  feel  strongly  that  each  man  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  serve  his  country,  but  he  must 
be  granted  the  freedom  to  accept  his  re- 
sponsibUlty  and  the  right  to  determine  the 
form  his  service  shall  take.  Individual  liberty 
Is  not  a  concession  that  can  be  withdrawn 
or  that  must  be  paid  for  by  military  service. 
It  is  the  ultimate  right  in  a  democracy. 

The  draft  also  falls  to  meet  the  criterion  of 
fairness,  for  It  Is  not  equally  applied.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  resentment  because 
the  Selective  Service  System  is  not  adminis- 
tered uniformly  throughout  the  country,  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  young  men  must 
live  with  and  because  of  the  many  Inequities 
of  the  deferment  system.  But  the  most  basic 
Inequity  Is  the  fact  that  a  smaller  and 
smaller  minority  of  our  young  men  Is  carry- 
ing the  burden  of  national  defense.  Even  un- 
der today's  crisis  conditions  the  mUltary 
services  draft  only  about  350,000  men  out  of 
a  draft-eligible  pool  that  totals  12  million. 
We  should  not  tolerate  a  system  that  capri- 
ciously reqiilsitlons  two  years  out  of  the  lives 
of  some  youths  while  allowing  the  majority 
their  liberty. 

Even  the  third  criterion,  that  of  eflttclently 
providing  the  necessary  quantity  and  quality 
of  men.  Is  beyond  the  system  of  conscription. 
Why?  Because  the  Selective  Service  System  is 
designed  only  to  provide  large  numbers  of 
men;  It  is  Inherently  Incapable  of  supplying 
well-qualified  personnel. 

The  nature  of  military  needs  has  changed 
dramatically  since  World  War  II,  when  our 
conscription  process  was  designed.  In  the 
nlneteen-fortles  It  was  necessary  to  maintain 
a  large  "generallst"  army.  But  today  the  need 
for  great  numbers  of  combat  troops  has  been 
reduced  by  modern  weapons  capable  of  un- 
dertaking assignments  formerly  performed 
by  men  and  by  the  changed  nature«of  war- 
fare. It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever 
again  be  engaged  in  nonnuclear  hostilities 
similar  to  World  War  n.  F*uture  military  en- 
gagements win  probably  be  gruerrllla  or  coun- 
terlnsurgency  operations  such  as  the  one  in 
Vietnam,  where  a  small,  highly  trained  and 
experienced  army  is  more  effective  than  a 
large.  Inexperienced  and  transient  force.  Con- 
scription, designed  to  provide  great  niunbers 
of  men,  cannot  supply  men  with  the  tech- 
nical know-how  to  operate  modern  weapons 
or  the  training  and  experience  to  be  effective 
guerrilla  fighters. 

Draftees,  who  have  been  taken  from  civil- 
ian life  €igalnst  their  wishes,  spend  their  two 
years  of  military  service  counting  the  days 
until  they  get  out.  As  soon  as  the  required 
period  is  over,  the  vast  majority  of  them  re- 
turn to  civilian  life — producing  an  average 
yearly  turnover  rate  of  90  per  cent.  This 
high  rate  prevents  specialized  training  dur- 
ing a  period  when.  In  the  words  of  one  ob- 
server, "the  new  demands  Imposed  by  war- 
fare suggest  that  what  we  need  Is  not  only 


superweapons  but  supermen  In  uniform." 
Lieut.  Oen.  Ira  Eaker,  a  retired  Air  Force 
officer,  commented:  "Weapons  are  now  so 
complicated  and  require  such  technical  com- 
petence and  skill  for  their  operation  and 
maintenance  that  it  Is  absurd  to  expect 
short-term  trainees  to  man  them  effec- 
tively." 

The  draft,  baaed  as  It  Is  on  compulsion, 
not  free  choice,  aggravates  the  turnover 
problem;  Inasmuch  as  It  does,  it  must  be 
counted  a  negative  factor  In  national  se- 
curity. It  continues  to  amaze  me  that  the 
public  officials  most  vigilant  In  seeing  that 
every  defense  request  Is  met  (from  F- ill's 
to  the  costly  and  questionable  A.B.M.)  are 
often  the  very  men  who  moet  adamanily 
defend  the  draft — which  Is  clearly  the  most 
vulnerable   aspect  of   our  national  security. 

It  Is  easily  demonstrable  that  the  draft  Is 
not  a  just  and  effective  method  of  procur- 
ing military  manpower.  And  there  is  no  way 
of  making  procedural  reforms  in  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  that  will  enable  it  to 
meet  the  three  basic  criteria.  For  Instance, 
the  lottery  approach,  under  which  draftees 
would  be  selected  on  a  random  basis  !rom 
a  pool  of  eligible  19-year-olds,  falls  on  all 
three  counts.  Substituting  Lady  Luck  for 
General  Hershey  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
young  men  are  forced  into  service  and  de- 
nied their  individual  liberty.  The  random 
selection  process  does  not  alleviate  the  basic 
injustice  of  the  draft — the  fact  that  a  few 
serve  while  many  escape — though  It  could 
reduce  some  of  the  inequities  in  the  defer- 
ment system  and  the  lack  of  uniform  ad- 
ministration by  the  4,000  draft  boards.  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  think — as  those  who 
support  the  lottery  system  must — that  In- 
justice handed  out  by  a  machine  is  more 
tolerable  than  injustice  handed  out  by  men. 
As  Bruce  Chapman  points  out  In  his  book 
"The  Wrong  Man  in  Uniform."  the  lottery 
"would  be  a  supremely  callous,  a  dehu- 
manl2:lng.  a  frivolous  Government-sponsored 
game  of  Russian  roulette." 

And,  finally,  the  lottery  system  would  not 
Improve  the  quality  of  servicemen  or  the  effi- 
ciency or  economy  of  the  system.  Men  would 
still  be  serving  against  their  wills  and  the 
turnover  rate  would  be  no  different.  Our  mili- 
tary forces  would  stUl  be  composed  of  Inade- 
quately trained,  inexperienced  men  and 
wotild  remain  a  liability  to  our  national 
security. 

The  lottery  approach  should  not  be  mode 
to  represent  anything  more  than  It  is:  a 
limited  reform  In  the  operation  of  the  con- 
script system,  which  would  still  be  undemo- 
cratic, inequitable  and  Inefficient.  The  lottery 
is  a  patchwork  proposal  designed  to  cover 
some  of  the  gaping  holes  in  the  fabric  of 
military  conscription,  but  It  does  little  to 
retailor  the  fiaws  in  the  basic  design  of  the 
draft. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  only  solution  to 
our  problem  Is  the  abolition  of  the  draft  and 
the  return  to  a  voluntary  military.  This  is  the 
system  that  would  allow  maximum  personal 
liberty  and  freedom  from  Govermnent  inter- 
ference, for  no  one  would  be  forced  to  .=erve 
in  the  armed  forces  against  his  will.  A  volun- 
teer military  would  eliminate  the  Inequities 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  and  end  the 
Injustice  of  forcing  some  to  serve  while  allow- 
ing the  majority  to  escape.  And.  with  its 
reduced  turnover,  it  would  provide  a  more 
efficient  and  effective  military  establishment. 

An  aU-volunteer  force  is  usually  first  chal- 
lenged on  the  ground  that  it  would  never  pro- 
vide the  armed  services  with  the  number  of 
men  needed.  The  evidence  Indicates  other- 
wise. We  are  tallying  about  rather  small  num- 
bers of  men.  In  peacetime,  according  to  the 
economist  Walter  Ol,  a  volunteer  military, 
with  its  reduced  turnover,  should  need  to 
recruit  only  about  333,000  young  men  into 
the  enlisted  ranks  each  year.  Statistically, 
this  comes  down  to  lees  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
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draft-eligible  pool — young  men  between  18 
and  26.  Even  If  this  pool  were  limited  to  men 
18  through  20 — the  ages  at  which  the  majca:- 
ity  of  youths  are  making  career  decisions — 
the  military  would  need  to  recruit  only  about 
6  per  cent  of  the  group  into  the  enlisted 
ranks  each  year. 

Even  more  relevant  are  statistics  on  the 
difference  between  the  total  number  of  men 
needed  annually  and  the  number  of  true 
volunteers  the  military  can  expect  to  recruit 
without  improving  the  conditions  of  service: 
the  difference  between  supply  and  demand. 
This  difference  is  astonishingly  low.  Profes- 
sor Ol — who  served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Pentagon  during  a  1964  study  of  military 
manpower  and  who  uses  Defense  Department 
statistics  In  developing  his  estimates — pKJlnts 
out  that  by  1970,  with  a  peacetime  force  of 
2.65  million  men,  the  shortage  would  amount 
to  only  75,000.  In  other  words,  all  but  75,000 
of  the  men  needed  to  maintain  the  armed 
services  would  volunteer  anyway  if  pay  levels 
were  not  changed. 

Let  me  point  out  parenthetically  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  pledged  to  move  toward  an 
all-volunteer  force  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  conducting  a  study  called  "Project 
Volunteer."  Nixon's  plan  to  request  a  mili- 
tary pay  raise — recently  dropped  in  an  effort 
to  insure  a  budget  surplvis — represented  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  Increase, 
if  it  does  finally  come,  will  have  a  delayed 
rather  than  an  Immediate  Impact  for  it  will 
be  spread  over  all  ranks.  Very  little  of  it  or 
the  $1.8-bllllon  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved will  filter  down  to  new  recruits,  and 
the  increase  that  will  do  the  most  to  en- 
courage a  volunteer  army  is  the  one  that  will 
give  substantially  more  money  to  the  first- 
term  enlistee. 

The  task  of  making  a  military  career  at- 
tractive and  rewarding  enough  to  Induce 
75.000  men  to  volunteer  Is  not  insurmount- 
able. We  could,  for  Instance,  raise  the  pay 
scales  considerably  and  Improve  such  fringe 
benefits  as  educational  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities. We  might  also  try  to  increase  the 
social  status  of  the  career  military  man,  ease 
rigid  promotion  schedules  and  raise  re-enlist- 
ment bonuses.  Professor  Ol  has  concluded 
that  salary  Increases  alone,  totaling  about  $4- 
billion,  would  supply  all  the  incentive  need- 
ed to  maintain  the  peacetime  armed  forces 
(Dr.  Harry  Gllman,  who  took  part  In  the 
1964  manpower  study  and  later  headed  an 
investigation  of  compensation  and  re-enlist- 
ment problems  for  the  Pentagon,  is  even 
more  optimistic.  He  believes  that  the  extra 
budget  outlay  would  be  only  $1 -billion) .  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Ol's  figures,  the  price 
for  mantalnlng  an  all-volunteer  military  es- 
tablishment wovUd  double,  to  about  SB-bil- 
lion, in  wartime.  Ol  ridicules  the  Defense  De- 
partment's estimate  that  a  volunteer  system 
might  cost  an  additional  $17-bllllon  in  sal- 
aries. Such  a  pay  increase  would  result  in  an 
avenge  annual  salary  of  well  over  $8,000  for 
first-term  enlistees — an  absurd .  estimate  of 
the  economic  reward  necessary  to  attract  an 
additional  75,000  men. 

The  budgetary  Increase  of  $4  billion  rep- 
resents only  a  5  percent  Increase  in  our  na- 
Uoni'.l  defense  budget  and  does  not  reflect 
the  reduction  in  force  levels — and  corre- 
sponding economies — that  can  be  achieved 
under  a  voluntary  system  or  the  savings  that 
would  be  produced  by  the  Incresised  effi- 
ciency of  a  professional  military. 

The  head  of  the  Army's  enlisted  personnel 
directorate  has  stated  that  "the  current 
strength  of  armed  forces  could  actually  be 
reduced  If  the  annual  turnover  of  men  was 
reduced,"  and  a  professional  military  would 
experience  less  turnover.  An  all-volunteer 
force.  Professor  Ol  estimates  would  have  a 
30  percent  reduction  in  turnover.  That  means 
30  percent  fewer  men  would  have  to  be  re- 
cruited and  trained  each  year,  and  that 
means  fewer  men  would  be  needed  to  train 
them — resulting  in  the  reassignment  oX  ap- 


proximately 80,000  of  the  265,000  men  en- 
gaged in  training  functions  at  peacetime 
manpower  levels.  Thus,  force  levels  could  be 
reduced  by  80.000  men  without  any  reduc- 
tion In  defense  capability.  (It  shotild  be  noted 
that  this  reduction  in  personnel  would  more 
than  compensate  for  the  75,000-man  deflclt 
predicted  for  a  voluntary  mUltary  operating 
under  present  pay  scales  and  enlistment 
rates.) 

An  armed  service  of  professionals  would 
perform  much  more  efficiently  than  one 
composed  of  conscripts.  Robert  Lekachman 
estimated  In  an  article  in  Challenge  In  1967 
that  the  productivity  of  the  draftee  or  re- 
luctant vdunteer  averages  about  20  percent 
less  than  that  of  a  professional  soldier.  A 
voluntary  military  composed  of  about  2.43 
million  men  would  therefore  be  the  effective 
equivalent  of  a  peacetime  armed  force  of  2.65 
million  men,  40  percent  of  whom  were 
draftees  and  reluctant  volxuiteerB.  ( These  sta- 
tistics suggest  that  reductions  totaling 
nearly  three  times  the  75,000-troop  deficit 
could  be  made  with  no  loss  in  defense  capa- 
bility.) 

As  force  levels  are  reduced,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  military  is  reduced.  But 
other  economies  growing  out  of  lower  turn- 
over rates  would  be  realized  with  an  all- 
volunteer  military:  smaller  expenditures  for 
veterans'  benefits,  savings  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  complicated  equipment  now  mis- 
treated by  inadequately  trained  men  and  re- 
ductions In  the  cost  of  maintaining  boot 
camps.  In  fact,  five  Congressmen  estimated 
In  "How  To  End  the  Draft,"  a  book  published 
in  1967.  that  a  voluntary  system  would  have 
saved  more  than  81.7-billlon  in  personnel 
costs  alone  during  1966.  This  represents  al- 
most half  of  the  $4-blllion  Professor  Oi  cal- 
culates would  be  needed  in  increased  salaries 
for  a  professional  armed  force. 

But  to  discuss  the  price  of  a  voluntary 
military  establishment  in  terms  of  its  In- 
creased budget  costs  Is  to  miss  the  point.  In 
real  economic  terms,  an  all-volunteer  force 
would  not  be  any  more  expensive  than  our 
current  Army  of  conscripts,  but  the  bill 
would  be  sent  to  a  different  party.  Under  a 
voluntary  system  all  taxpayers  would  share 
the  true  cost  of  supporting  our  armed  forces. 
Under  the  draft  system  the  young  men  we 
force  into  the  military  subsidize  their  own 
service.  When  a  youth  Is  capable  of  earning 
$350  a  month  In  civilian  employment  and  is 
drafted  and  paid,  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
only  $210 — including  tax  benefits  and  allow- 
ances for  room  and  board — the  lost  Income 
Is  his  extra  contribution  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  armed  forces.  We  must  remedy  this 
injustice  by  placing  the  financial  burden  of 
our  national  defense  where  it  belongs — on 
the  general  taxpayers  rather  than  the  hap- 
less young  men  we  force  into  uniform. 

On  the  basis  of  1964  statistics,  Professor  Ol 
has  estimated  that  the  difference  between 
what  a  young  man  could  earn  as  a  clvUlan 
and  his  pay  as  a  draftee  Is  $1,680  a  year.  But 
during  that  year  taxpayers  over  21  paid  an 
average  Federal  tax  of  only  $633.  In  Profes- 
sor Ol's  words,  "The  typical  draftee  J  was] 
thus  saddled  with  a  hidden  tax  that  [was] 
over  twice  as  high  as  the  Federal  income-tax 
burden  of  an  individual  taxpayer." 

If  we  paid  young  men  salaries  high 
enough  to  induce  them  to  volunteer,  we 
would  merely  be  paying  the  true  value  of 
their  service;  the  added  budgetary  cost 
would  be  only  a  refiection  of  the  actual  cost 
of  our  armed  services.  The  argument  that 
an  all-volunteer  force  would  cost  too  much 
Is  not.  in  reality,  an  argument  for  conscrip- 
tion but  an  argument  against  the  extent 
of  our  military  commitment.  This  point  was 
most  effectively  made  In  "Why  the  Draft?" 
a  book  by  seven  young  political  economists: 

"The  volunteer  army  forces  taxpayers  to 
recognize  the  true  cost  of  military  activity. 
If  they  would  be  unwilling  to  pay  this  cost, 
it  must  be  because  the  benefits  from  such 


activity  are  less  than  its  cost.  In  such  a  case, 
the  activity  should  be  curtailed,  and  not, 
as  under  a  draft  system,  merely  have  Its  cost 
concealed.  .  .  .  The  volunteer  army  does  not 
increase  the  real  cost  of  national  defense; 
if  anything,  because  it  Is  more  efficient,  it 
reduces  that  cost.  What  it  does  do,  however. 
Is  make  the  cost  apparent  while  distributing 
it  more  evenly." 

A  second  common  criticism  of  the  proposal 
for  voluntary  military  service  Is  that  It  would 
produce  an  all-black  army.  (Sometimes  the 
charge  is  that  it  would  be  a  poor  black  army; 
the  fact  that  the  draft  system  produces  a 
poor  army  Is  overlooked.  It  is  the  upper- 
lower  class  and  the  lower-middle  class  that 
are  drafted  in  disproportionate  numbers.  A 
volunteer  army,  because  of  improved  pay, 
status  and  conditions,  would  be  much  more 
a  middle-class  army.) 

I  will  defend  the  volunteer  military  service 
against  the  charge  that  it  would  be  dispro- 
portionately black  at  some  length — not  be- 
cause the  argument  has  any  validity,  but 
because  It  is  an  emotional  issue  raised  by 
men  who  evidently  have  not  taken  the  time 
to  discover  whether  their  charges  have  any 
basis  In  fact.  I  submit  that  they  have  not. 

Simple  arithmetic  establishes  that  a  vol- 
unteer armed  force  would  not  result  in  a 
"black  army."  The  argument  of  the  critics 
is  that  since  black  youths  don't  have  many 
economic  opportunities  they  would  flock  to 
recruitment  offices  if  the  military  offered 
them  a  decent  wage.  What  Is  overlooked  is 
that  2.5  times  as  many  white  youths  as  black 
youths  are  classified  "poor"  by  the  Govern- 
raent.  So  if  you  accept  the  critics'  assump- 
tion that  salary  and  poverty  levels  alone 
wotild  determine  the  enlistment  rate,  there 
would  be  2.5  white  volunteers  for  every  black 
one. 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  black 
men  would  join  the  military  In  great  dis- 
proportion to  the  number  of  white  young 
men  who  would  be  drawn  to  this  career.  In 
fact,  the  national  advisory  commission  on 
the  draft  stated  in  its  report.  "In  Pursuit  of 
Equity,"  that  qualified  white  and  black 
youths  volunteer  at  rates  about  equal  to 
their  over-all  proportion  in  society.  (Blaclu 
between  18  and  26  represent  about  12  per 
cent  of  their  age  group  and  they  voluntarily 
enter  the  service  In  approximately  the  same 
proportion.)  I  find  it  difficult  to  anticipate 
any  reason  for  this  pattern  of  equal  enlist- 
ment rates  to  change  under  a  totally  volun- 
tary military,  and  would  expect,  therefore, 
the  proportion  of  blacks  entering  the  armed 
forces  to  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  12  per 
cent. 

It  Just  cannot  be  logically  argued  that  an 
all-volunteer  force  with  higher  pay  rates  and 
improved  benefits  would  be  disproportion- 
ately attractive  to  blacks.  Economist  Milton 
Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chicago  ar- 
gues convincingly  that  present  pay  levels 
are  "comparatively"  more  advantageous  to 
the  Negro  than  would  be  the  increased  wages 
of  a  professional  military.  For.  even  as  low 
as  military  pay  is.  it  still  offers  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  draft-age  black  youths  higher 
Incomes  than  they  could  earn  In  civilian  life, 
according  to  the  Census  Bureau.  But  only 
about  33  per  cent  of  the  white  youths  are 
earning  wages  below  what  they  could  get  in 
the  military.  What  It  means,  then.  Is  that 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  black  youths 
who  would  be  attracted  to  the  military  be- 
cause of  pay  have  already  had  the  financial 
Incentive  to  join.  Higher  pay  would  be  a 
potential  Incentive  to  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  young  blacks,  but  would  be  potentially 
attractive  to  about  70  per  cent  of  young 
whites. 

Even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  a  profes- 
sional military  did  produce  unequal  racial 
enlistment  rates,  )t  would  not  cause  an  un- 
acceptable Imbalance.  Prof  Thomas  Schelllng, 
an  economist  and  defense  analyst  at  Har- 
vard's John  Fitzgerald   Kennedy   School   of 
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Mltrlsln,  a  former  research  associate  at  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  recently  p>olnted 
out  in  an  article  in  Current  History: 
"Monetary  gain,  training  and  veterans*  bene- 
fits are  not  the  only  reasons  men  Join  the 
armed  forces;  if  they  were  there  would  be 
almost  no  true  volunteers  today.  Men  Join  be- 
cause of  patriotism,  family  tradition,  the 
military's  Image  of  manliness  and  the  chance 
to  travel.  These  attractions  are  strong  .  .  ." 

Our  military  officers  have  traditionally 
been  well-paid  and  they  have  not  been 
characterized  contemptuously  as  "mer- 
cenaries." Indeed,  as  the  prestigious  maga- 
zine Science  asked  editorially  In  January, 
"Why  Is  a  volunteer  officer  a  'dedicated 
career  man'  but  an  enlisted  man  a  'mer- 
cenary'?' 

The  conclusion  that  a  well-paid  military 
would  bo  less  loyal  to  an  army  of  conscripts 
is  questionable.  Is  it  really  logical  to  ex- 
pect that  a  man  whc-c  service  Is  adequately 
compensated,  whose  status  is  enchanced  by 
a  new  professionalism  and  whose  contribu- 
tion is  recognized  and  appreciated  will  be 
less  loyal  to  his  nation  and  Its  ideals  than 
a  man  who  is  fcrced  Into  service.  Is  In- 
adequately compensated  and  who  enjoys  all 
too  little  esteem  from  the  general  public? 

A  volunteer  force  will  not  be  an  exclusive, 
stable  body  of  men  Isolated  from  all  contact 
with  civilian  society  and  influences.  (After 
all,  we  don't  demand  that  volunteers  take 
vows  of  celibacy  cr  renounce  their  parents.) 
Between  1960  and  1965.  an  average  of  520.- 
000  men  entered  the  service  each  year.  Un- 
der a  voluntary  miiitary,  there  would  still 
be  more  than  360,000  entering  and  leaving 
the  force  each  year  to  maintain  a  "civilian" 
influence  and  dissipate  any  tendency  to- 
ward military  elitism. 

Yet  alarmists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  pre- 
dict military  coups  if  we  move  to  a  profes- 
sional army.  Their  predictions,  however,  are 
not  accompanied  by  any  evidence.  They  cer- 
tainly can't  point  to  history.  Except  for  the 
last  30  years  and  brief  periods  during  World 
War  I  and  the  Civil  War.  our  nation  has  re- 
lied almost  exclusively  on  a  volunteer  or 
professional  army.  Civilian  control  of  the 
Government  has  never  been  threatened.  And 
the  experience  of  other  nations  does  not 
verify  the  predictions  of  military  takeovers. 
There  is.  historically,  little  correlation  be- 
tween the  method  of  recruitment  and  the 
frequency  of  military  coupe — and.  Inciden- 
tally, civilian  rule  was  overthrown  recently 
In  two  countries  that  rely  on  conscription, 
Greece  and  Argentina. 

Those  who  are  determined  to  find  a  direct 
relationship  between  militarism  and  a  vol- 
untary recruitment  system  should  look 
closely  at  what  is  happ>ening  to  our  two 
closest  allies.  Canada  and  Britain.  Both  have 
volunteer  programs  and  it  can  be  argued  that 
mllitarifm  is  declining  in  these  two  nations. 
Both  countries  are  reducing  their  interna- 
tional military  commitments,  and  Britain 
has  significantly  reduced  the  size  of  her 
forces. 

Frankly.  I  believe  that  the  method  of  re- 
cruiting enlisted  men  is  unrelated  to  the 
possibility  of  a  rise  in  militarism.  Draftees, 
who  are  only  in  the  service  for  two  years  and 
who  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  military 
power  structure,  have  very  little  ability  to 
exert  a  "civilian"  influence  on  the  military 
hierarchy.  The  danger  of  military  611tlsm 
comes  primarily  from  the  officers,  who  are 
and  almost  always  have  been  volunteers  or 
"professionals."  We  should  continue  our 
tradition  of  drawing  officers  from  widely  di- 
vergent social,  economic  and  geographic 
backgrounds.  We  should  also  continue  our 
Congressional  selection  of  the  student  bodies 
at  our  military  academies,  maintain  volun- 
tary R.O.T.C.  programs  on  college  campuses 
and  provide  for  expanded  opportunities  for 
enlisted  personnel  to  attend  officer-candidate 
schools. 

If  we  want  to  protect  our  nation  frc«n  the 


threat  of  militarism,  our  primary  concern 
should  be  to  exert  civilian  influence  at  the 
top,  not  the  bottom,  of  the  military  power 
structure.  The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  should  remain  in  the  handa 
of  civilians. 

A  volunteer  military  would  Inherently  pro- 
vide  an  effective  check  against  a  loss  of 
civilian  control  over  the  military  because  it 
would  take  a  bigger  bite  out  of  the  tax  dollar. 
My  nearly  20  years  as  a  public  olBclal  have 
convinced  me  that  there  is  na  more  effective 
way  to  interest  the  voters  in  Government 
policy  than  through  their  pocketbooks.  Tax- 
payers and  elected  officials  can  be  expected 
to  watch  closely  and  to  debate  vigorously 
attempts  by  the  milltTry  to  expand.  .The 
heated  controversy  over  the  passing  of  the 
10  per  c;nt  surtax  to  finance  the  war  in 
Vientam  substantiates  this  conclusion.)  In 
the  words  of  the  eccnqmist  Robert  Tollison: 
".  .  .  one  could  .'•peculate  that  the  increased 
financial  costs  of  the  volunteer  army  would 
lead  to  even  greater  civilian  activity  in  the 
conduct  and  direction  of  military  operations 
such  as  in  Vietnam.  In  general,  therefore, 
this  closer  scrutiny  of  military  personnel 
arising  from  an  all-volunteer  force  would 
serve  to  establish  even  more  effective  civilian 
control  over  the  military  and  guard  against 
the  dangers  of  militarism." 

In  fact,  civilian  control  over  the  military 
should  be  extended  a  stsp  further.  The  Gov- 
ernment's authority  to  draft  young  men  into 
uniform  should  be  ended  and  it  should  be 
possible  to  reinstate  .t  u.ily  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress upon  the  reocnimendation  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  This  provision  would  mod- 
ify the  President's  unilateral  ability  t:)  in- 
volve us  by  administrative  decree  in  mili- 
tary adventures  abroad.  The  assured  ability 
to  put  young  men  into  uniform  Is  vital  to 
any  major  commitment  to  war.  One  man— 
the  President — now  has  this  ability  and  there 
exists  no  effective  check  en  It.  The  Executive 
BriJich  of  Government  has  declared  thai  the 
President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  has  the 
power  to  send  American  men,  in  any  num- 
ber he  chooses,  to  any  spot  In  the  world 
without  the  approval  or  even  the  consent 
of  Congress.  A  volunteer  military  would 
force  the  President  to  rely  on  persuasion 
rather  than  conscription  in  committing  us 
to  long-term  conflicts.  Since  the  armed  serv- 
ices would  fill  their  ranks  with  volunteers 
rather  than  draftees,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  President  to  commit  us  to  an  unpopu- 
lar war — such  as  the  one  in  Vietnam— and 
still  induce  the  necessary  number  of  young 
men  to  volunteer.  Befcre  intervening  In 
a  conflict,  the  President  would  be  forced  to 
consider  very  carefully  whether  our  Involve- 
ment could  be  justified   to  the  public 

A  further  check  would  be  the  President's 
awareness  that  if  he  couldn't  sell  the  war  to 
the  American  public,  he  would  have  to  sell  it 
to  Congress.  If  Insufficient  numbers  of  young 
men  believed  in  the  commitment  enough  to 
volunteer,  the  President  would  have  to  ask 
Congress  to  reinstltute  the  draft.  (Only  at 
this  point,  if  a  voluntary  system  proves  in- 
adequate, should  we  explore  such  reforirs  of 
the  conscript  program  as  the  lottery:  the 
draft,  whether  by  lottery  or  through  the 
Selective  Service  System,  should  be  used  only 
as  a  last  resort,  not  relied  upon  as  the  easy 
way  out.)  Before  the  President  decided  to  in- 
tervene in  conflicts  he  would  be  sure  that  he 
could  Justify  his  action  to  Congress;  this 
would  reduce  the  possibility  of  an  Ill-con- 
sidered commitment  of  troops. 

Peacetime  conscription  Is  essential  to  the 
President's  self-proclaimed,  singular  ability 
to  involve  our  country  in  war  by  adminis- 
trative decree.  The  draft  allows  him  to  by- 
pass and  nullify  the  constitutionally  defined 
role  of  Congress  to  declare  war.  The  story  of 
how  we  became  Involved  in  Vietnam  demon- 
strates the  necessity  to  correct  this  imbal- 
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»nce  of  power  and  to  place  checks  on  the 
presidents  unilateral  ability  to  involve  our 
nation  in  long-term  conflicts.  Aside  from  a 
constitutional  amendment,  I  know  of  no 
other  effective  means  of  restoring  to  Congress 
lu  proper  lole  in  committing  us  to  war  than 
by  placing  In  the  hands  of  the  House  and 
Senate  the  authority  to  conscript  armies. 


JOB  CORPS  IN  OMAHA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moynihan  at  the 
White  House  pertaining  to  the  Job  Corps 
in  Omaha.  I  have  sent  copies  of  this  let- 
ter to  Chairman  John  McClellan,  to  the 
Job  Corps,  and  to  the  Burroughs  Corp. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  DC,  March  26. 1969. 

Mr.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 

The  White  House, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moynihan:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  you  are  advising  the  President  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  poverty  program. 
There  is  no  disagreement  among  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  over  the  question  of  assisting 
the  disadvantaged.  There  is  wide  disagree- 
m»nt  over  methods.  Many  people  question 
the  methods,  the  efficiency  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  poverty  program.  Many  feel  that 
for  less  dollars  a  better  Job  could  be  done 
m  reaching  more  people  than  the  poverty 
program. 

Currently  the  Burroughs  Corporation  ap- 
pears to  be  negotiating  to  extend  the  Job 
Corps  in  downtown  Omaha  where  they  oc- 
cupy two  downtown  hotels.  Countless  Nebras- 
kans  have  petitioned  their  representatives 
in  Washington  against  it.  They  do  not  want 
the  Job  Corps  in  downtown  Omaha.  This 
information  has  been  given  to  the  head  of 
the  poverty  program,  to  the  Job  Corps,  and 
to  the  Burroughs  Corporation. 

In  addition  to  countless  individuals  In 
Omaha  and  elsewhere  urging  removal  of  the 
Job  Corps  from  downtown  Omaha,  an  or- 
ganized group  of  retailers  has  expressed  it- 
self The  city  council  passed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sentiment  that  before  any  more 
Job  Corps  were  located  In  Omaha,  their  loca- 
tions be  approved  by  the  city  council. 

The  Job  Corps  instead  of  heeding  theu- 
critics  have  countered  with  a  political  cam- 
paign I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whose 
money  they  are  using  for  the  political  cam- 
paign. I  win  give  you  an  illustration.  A 
memorandum  was  circulated  bearing  date  of 
March  10,  1969.  It  read  as  follows: 

"Dear  Staff  Member:  As  communication 
during  our  current  controversy  we  feel  that 
It  is  Important  to  establish  a  few  links.  A 
Task  Force  with  specific  assignments  has 
been  made  " 

At  this  point  the  name  at  Mr.  Brandon 
M.  Whistler,  Ettrector  of  Public  Relations,  is 
listed,  together  with  the  names  of  eight  other 
Individuals  who  make  up  the  Task  Force.  I 
am  not  releasing  the  names  of  the  other  In- 
dividuals because  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  consented  to  the  use  of  their  names  or 
notl  The  letter  goes  on  as  followsj 

"In  your  efforts  to  do  yoxu-  part,  we  re- 
quest that  you  Inform  a  member  of  the  Task 
Force  of  the  list  of  people  you  plan  to  con- 
tact, and  then  later  the  results  of  the  con- 
tact, and  any  general  information  pertinent 
to  the  situation. 

"The  reason  for  this  request  Is  twofold. 
First,  we  do  not  wish  to  harass  anyone  un- 
necersarlly  if  a  contact  has  already  been  made 
with  positive  results.  On  the  other  hand  If 
the  result  Is  negative  then  please  harass.  Sec- 


ond, we  would  like  to  record  results  of  all 
efforts. 

"Thank  you  lor  your  cooperation. 

"Brandon  M.  Whistler, 
"Director  of  Public  Relations." 

Some  people  have  firmly  believed  that  in 
some  cities  some  of  the  Job  Corps  staff  and 
some  of  the  politicians  and  some  of  the  land- 
lords were  more  Interested  In  the  Job  Corps 
than  they  were  Interested  in  the  disadvan- 
taged people  who  they  are  endeavoring  to 
reach. 

I  realize  that  you  have  been  left  with  a 
difficult  problem.  I  thought  this  memoran- 
dum was  significant  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  am  writing  you  this  letter. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

/'  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

."<  V.S.  Senator. 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  FOREIGN 
TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20,  10  Senators  .joined  me  in  writ- 
ing to  the  President  expressing  our  con- 
cern over  his  apparent  intention  to  shift 
responsibility  for  our  foreign  trade  from 
a  Special  Trade  Representative  in  the 
White  House  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  our  letter,  the 
Office  of  Special  Trade  Representat  ve 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1962  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  sec- 
tors of  the  American  economy  would  be 
fairly  represented  in  our  trade  negotia- 
tions. We  do  not  feel  that  this  purpose 
can  be  adequately  fulfilled  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Our  letter  and 
several  supporting  documents  were 
printed  in  the  Record  of  March  24. 

We  have  not  yet  received  an  acknowl- 
edgement or  answer  from  the  White 
House,  which  I  take  to  mean  that  the 
issue  is  still  under  active  consideration. 
In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  background 
piece  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Selvin 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  30,  and  also  to  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Wasiiington  Post  on 
April  2.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30,  1969) 

Battle  Looms  on  Stans  Bid  To  Run  Foreign 

Trade  Policy 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slfvln) 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  has 

touched  off  a  boiling,  intra-Admlnlstratlon 

row  by  trying  to  take  over  the  job  of  running 

U.S.  foreign  trade  policy. 

It  is  the  hottest  squabble  since  the 
smoothly  operating  Nixon  Administration 
took  office  just  over  two  months  ago.  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  Rogers  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  David  Kennedy — the  two 
ranking  cabinet  officers — are  arrayed  against 
Stans  along  with  an  influential  assortment 
of  top  officials  in  the  White  House.  Budget 
Bureau,  and  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
The  Stans  target  is  the  Office  of  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  an 
independent  White  House  Agency  that  now 
reports  directly  to  the  President.  The  effi- 
cient, conservative  Commerce  Department 
head  leaves  for  a  two-week  swing  through 
Europe  April  1 1  and  he  would  like  to  become 
the  Government's  chief  trade  spokesman. 

President  Nixon   wUl   have   to  decide   the 
fate  of  the  Stans  bid.  While  It  will  be  hard 


for  the  President  to  refuse  Stans.  l;i  view 
of  his  devoted  service  as  Nixon's  chief  money 
raiser,  the  opponents  are  vigorously  precs;n3 
their  case  at  the  White  House. 

The  Office  of  Sp5;i.il  Representative  was 
created  under  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
the  law  that  authorized  the  President  to 
negotiate  the  historic  Kennedy  Round  of 
tariff  cuts.  Trade  policy  responsibility  had 
been  lodged  in  an  inter-departmental  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerc 
Congress  decided  against  having  a  cabinet 
officer  rtm  the  committee  on  the  ground 
that  the  chairman  should  have  a  broad, 
overall  view  and  should  not  reflect  the 
prejudices  of  any  one  department. 

The  Stans  opponents  are  receiving  strong 
support  from  Influential  industrial  groups 
such  as  the  Automobile  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. All  of  the  major  farm  organizations 
have  urged  the  President  to  retain  an  inde- 
pendent trade  office  for  they  fear  that  agri- 
cultural exports  will  suffer  If  they  have  to 
rely  on  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  spear- 
head their  continuing  fight  for  greater  access 
to  European  markets. 

While  Commerce  officials  argue  that  th«>1r 
Socretary  speaks  for  all  business,  the  Depart- 
ment traditionally  has  had  a  protectionist 
tinge.  It  to-^k  the  side  of  non-competitive 
American  electrical  companies  against  effi- 
cient foreign  producers  In  a  celebrated  .series 
of  "Buy  American"  cases  and  It  led  the  cam- 
paign to  force  foreign  countries  to  put  so- 
called  "voluntary"  quotas  on  shipments  of 
cotton  textiles  the  U.S. 

More  recently.  Stans  has  become  the  Ad- 
ministration's most  outspoken  advocate  of 
winning  similar  "voluntary"  quotas  on  syn- 
thetic textiles.  A  prim?  objective  of  his  April 
trip  will  be  to  try  to  persuade  reluctant 
European  governments  to  Join  the  U.S.  in 
riuota  talks  at  Geneva. 

This  country's  foreign  trade  now  Is  ?"->- 
•  roachlng  $70  billion  a  year.  We  have  to  chalk 
uo  further  substantial  export  increases  if 
we  are  to  gain  control  of  the  balance  of  pav- 
ments  deficits  that  have  been  raiEln<:  a  con- 
stant threat  to  the  dollar.  The  Stans  op- 
ponents contend  that  It  not  only  would  be  a 
mistake  to  give  the  major  trade  responsibility 
to  an  agency  that  has  a  protectionist  history 
but  that  rnanaging  this  country's  foreign 
trade  program  is  a  full  time  task  that  rates 
the  undivided  attention  of  the  ablest  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  that 
Nixon  can  attract. 


[From   the  Washington  Post.   Apr.  2.    19691 
For   a  Strong  Trade  Policy 

Mr.  Nixon  ought  not  tc  abolish  the  office 
of  the  President's  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  (STR)  and  furn  over  its 
duties  to  the  Commerce  Department,  as 
strong  rumor  suggests  he  may.  It  was  the 
clear  Intent  of  Congress,  when  it  created  the 
post  in  1962.  to  protect  trade  policy  from  the 
vested  Interests  of  any  one  department  and 
to  give  It  the  Independence  and  stature  of  a 
separate  high-level  Executive  office.  The  Com- 
merce Department  is  widely  suspect  for  Its 
protectionist  and  pro-industry  tendencies; 
these  would  keep  it  from  giving  all  sectors 
of  the  American  economy,  particularly  agri- 
culture, the  fair  representation  they  have 
received  from  the  STR.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  any  other  Executive  department  could 
be  expected  to  do  better  than  Commerce:  It 
Is  to  sav  that  national  policy,  on  an  Issue 
cutting  "sharply  across  departmental  lines.  Is 
best  made  at  a  locus  of  Its  own. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  given  no  clear  indications 
that  he  Intends  any  major  trade  negotiations; 
textile  agreements  are  hardly  In  that  class. 
It  is  also  being  put  about  that  he  is  looking 
lor  a  trade-policy  chief  without  pronounced 
views  for  or  against  freer  trade.  Either  pros- 
pect, for  a  stand-pat  policy  or  a  neutral 
chief,  would  damage  Mr.  Nixon's  chances  for 
recruiting  an  able  trade-minded  official  In 
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the  mold  of  the  pret  two  STR's,  the  late  Oov- 
emor  Herter  anjd  WtlUam  M.  Both.  And  not 
only  a  broad  mandate  and  an  effective  chief 
are  essential  but  a  strong  staff  as  well.  Trade 
la  too  Importanl  to  this  country  to  be  treated 
In  a  narrow  bureaucratic  way. 
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Cttstoms  Aoknts  Grab  Bio  Marihuana  Haul 
Worth  an  Esttmatkd  $814,000 

Custom  agents  seized  814  pounds  of 
marihuana,  a  haul  eetUnated  at  about  (814,- 
000  and  arrested  seven  persons  north  of 
Anthony,  N.M.  after  trailing  them  through 
El  Paao. 

The  marihuana  smuggling  conspiracy 
probe  started  here  six  months  ago,  according 
to  Jack  Salter,  chief  Customs  Investigator. 

The  marihuana  was  found  in  a  pickup 
truck.  There  were  three  Volkswagen  buses 
and  a  Volkswagen  auto  also  Involved  in  the 
arrests. 

Arrested  were  three  El  Pasoans,  FYelda 
Ellen  Daniels,  26,  4042  Santa  Anita  drive; 
Samuel  Lloyd  Krazthor,  30,  5000  Taylor  ave- 
nue: and  Fred  Williams  Daniels  Jr.,  24,  4042 
Santa  Anita  drive.  Also,  Mike  A.  Jacobeon, 
22,  Soottsdale,  Ariz.;  Mike  Oeorge  Toung, 
Phoenix;  Craig  Robert  Warner,  33,  Sootts- 
dale; and  April  Lea  Covey,  21,  Temple,  Ariz. 
Th*y  were  to  be  arraigned  late  today  before 
U.S.  Commissioner  Fred  Morton. 

Mr.  Salter  said  U.S.  Customs  Inspector 
OuUlermo  Perez  became  suspicious  of  two 
persons  entering  through  the  Cordova  Port 
of  Entry  late  yesterday.  He  notified  Investi- 
gators. 

Later  a  truck  entered  the  U.S.  through 
Cordova  and  was  followed  to  a  point  north 
of  Anthony,  where  Customs  investigators, 
aided  by  Department  of  Public  Safety  agents 
stopped  a  caravan  of  several  automobiles  and 
the  truck. 

A  search  revealed  the  marihuana  in  the 
bed  of  the  truck  covered  with  a  tarp. 

According  to  federal  narcotics  agents,  good 
quality  marihuana  can  be  bought  In  Juarez 
for  $40  a  pound.  A  pound  of  the  weed  can 
be  converted  into  1000  cigarets  at  the  most, 
depending  on  how  it  is  used. 

Marihuana  cigarets  in  El  Paso  usually 
sell  from  50  cents  to  $1  each. 

The  marlhviana  haul  was  termed  as  the 
largest  In  a  number  of  years.  No  further 
arrests  are  anticipated  according  ta  Mr. 
Salter. 


Soldier  Shot  as  Two  Run  Bridge 

Two  Pt.  Bliss  soliders  were  faced  with  a 
number  of  federal  charges  Monday  night 
following  an  attempt  by  one  of  them  to  flee 
from  Customs  officials  at  Cordova  bridge.  One 
of  them  suffered  a  gunshot  wound  in  his  left 
arm  and  was  undergoing  emergency  surgery 
at  Thomason  General  Hospital  early  Tuesday. 

The  Incident  occurred  shortly  after  9:30 
p.m.  when  one  of  the  soldiers.  Identified  as 
Michael  D.  Avenna,  20.  attempted  to  by-pass 
a  Customs  check  in  his  car.  Police  said  the 
vehicle  lurched  to  a  stop  a  short  distance 
from  Palsano  after  narrowly  missing  a  Cus- 
toms officer  at  the  bridge  check  point. 

Avenna,  apparently  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  immediate  area  of  the  bridge, 
stopped  his  car  when  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  construction  barricades.  Police 
were  called  to  assist  the  federal  officers  and 
converged  on  the  scene  from  all  nearby  points 
within  one  minute  following  the  request. 

Avenna  Jumped  from  his  car  and  ran  across 
Palsano  followed  by  James  R.  Sanderson,  a 
special  officer  employed  by  a  security  firm  at 
the  bridge.  Sanderson,  according  to  police, 
fired  a  warning  shot  Into  the  air  In  an  effort 
to  stop  the  fleeing  soldier,  then  chased  him 
across  Palsano. 

Sanderson  finally  caught  his  quarry  in  the 
3700  block  of  Flndley,  but  was  assaulted  by 
Avenna,  who  continued  his  effort  to  escape. 
As  the  two  men  struggled,  the  soldier,  ac- 
cording to  police,  nearly  succeeded  in  taking 
Sanderson's  gun  from  him.  Sanderson  fired 
at  the  soldier,  hitting  him  in  his  upper  left 
arm. 

Meanwhile  federal  security  guards  placed 
Gary  W.  Rogers.  20,  also  of  Pt.  Bliss,  in 
custody.  Rogers,  according  to  police,  was  a 
passenger  in  the  vehicle  driven  by  Avenna. 


but  made  no  attempt  to  flee.  A  small  amount 
of  marijuana  was  found  in  the  vehicle,  ixtUce 
said. 

Police  said  state  charges  of  aggravated  as- 
sault upon  a  police  officer  likely  would  be 
filed  against  Avenna  for  Injvirles  rep<:irietUy 
suffered  by  Sanderson,  and  that  a  number  of 
federal  charges  are  Involved  with  the  Incident, 
possession  of  marijuana,  running  the  check 
point,  and  others  mentioned. 


Nine  Persons  Arraigned  Aiter  Large  Wezo 
Haul 

Nine  persons,  seven  men  and  two  women, 
were  arraigned  before  U.S.  Commissioner 
Mario  Martinez  Wednesday  night  on  con- 
spiracy charges  in  connection  with  a  ship- 
ment of  814  pounds  of  marijuana  seized  by 
U.S.  Customs  officials  near  Anthony  early 
Wednesday.  Pour  of  the  suspects  are  Arizona 
residents,  one  a  Lower  Valley  farmer  and  the 
rest,  El  Pasoans. 

A  tenth  suspect  managed  to  escape  arrest, 
reportedly  fleeing  unharmed  In  a  hail  of  gun- 
fire by  federal  agents  as  they  closed  in  on  the 
suspects.  The  suspect  who  escaped,  an  El 
Pasoan,  was  identified  as  Richard  C.  Semple. 
He  is  being  sought  by  federal  authorities  and 
bond  was  set  by  Commissioner  Martinez,  in 
the  event  of  Sempie's  arrest,  at  $75,000. 

Agents  aided  by  Department  of  Public 
Safety  officers  stopped  a  late  model  pickup 
near  Anthony  after  following  It  from  Cordova 
Island  port  of  entry.  The  marijuana  "bricks" 
were  concealed  under  a  tarp  in  the  truck  that 
was  part  of  a  caravan  of  four  vehicles. 

The  marijuana  was  valued  at  a  potential 
retail  cost  of  $814,000  by  veteran  agents. 
Agent-ln-Charge  Jack  Salter  said  the  smug- 
gling conspiracy  had  been  under  investiga- 
tion for  the  past  six  months. 

The  complaints  named  Fred  William 
Daniels  Jr.,  24,  of  4042  Santa  Anita:  his 
brother,  FYank,  of  the  same  address:  Samuel 
Lloyd  Krazthor,  30,  of  5100  Taylor:  Mrs. 
Freida  Ellen  Edwards,  26,  a  sister  of  the 
Daniels  brothers  and  who  resides  at  the 
Santa  Anita  address  with  her  parents; 
Michael  George  Young,  of  Phoenix.  .Ariz.; 
Robert  Warner,  33,  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz.:  April 
Lea  Covey,  21,  of  Tempe,  Ariz.;  Mike  Jacob- 
son,  22.  also  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  and  Lower 
Valley  farmer  Rodolfo  Vasquez,  36,  of  Fabens. 

Commissioner  Martinez,  indicating  what  he 
considered  as  the  seriousness  of  the  charges 
and  the  evidence  presented  in  each  case,  set 
bonds  of  $35,000  each  for  all  but  Frank 
Daniels,  whose  bond  was  set  at  $20,000,  and 
Mrs.  Edwards,  at  $25,000. 

Attorney  Lee  Chagra,  representing  the  El 
Pasoans,  had  asked  Commissioner  Martinez 
to  display  leniency  in  setting  the  bonds. 
When  the  bonds  were  read  to  each  defend- 
ant, Chagra  asked  that  a  preliminary  hear- 
ing be  set  for  Thursday  morning,  denouncing 
the  bonds  as  "unreasonably  high."  The  re- 
quest for  a  quick  hearing  was  denied,  and  the 
nine  defendants  were  transferred  to  County 
Jail. 

Everyday  Events 
(By  W.  J.  Hooten) 

It 'had  been  thought  by  some  that  there 
would  be  an  unprecedented  rush  of  absentee 
balloting  prior  to  the  March  29  city  election. 
That  was  because  of  the  sad  experience  so 
many  of  our  people  had  in  the  November  gen- 
eral election  by  standing  in  line  three  and 
four  hours  to  vote. 

But,  up  to  now  anyway,  that  rush  of  ab- 
sentee voters  has  not  developed.  Quite  the 
contrary.  I  don't  recall  any  slower  start  In 
absentee  balloting  In  any  previous  city  elec- 
tion. Through  Monday,  only  127  absentee 
votes  had  been  cast. 

I  don't  anticipate  any  crush  at  the  polls 
March  29  like  the  one  we  had  In  several 
precincts  in  November. 

But  I  would  advise  anyone  who  thinks  he 
may  be  out  of  town  March  29  to  get  down  to 
the  City  Hall  and  vote  absentee. 
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This  is  going  to  be  a  very  Important  elec- 
tion. Anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
watch  what  Is  going  on  sees  that  we  have  a 
number  of  cross  currents. 

running  the  bridge 

Two  soldiers  found  themselves  In  trouble 
Monday  night  for  allegedly  trying  to  run  the 
Cordova  Island  Bridge.  That  sort  of  thing  Is 
strongly  recommended  against.  Our  federal 
officers  don't  like  such  a  performance.  And  I 
don't  blame  them. 

It  is  surprising  to  me,  however,  that  there 
have  not  been  more  attempts  to  run  the  In- 
ternational bridges  by  persons  operating 
stolen  automobiles  and  others  carrying  con- 
traband. 

I  would  say  federal  officers  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  run  a  "tight  ship." 
the  downtown  area 

I  was  talking  with  Times  sports  editor 
Chuck  Whltlock  who  went  to  Albuquerque  to 
cover  the  New  Mexico  state  high  school  bas- 
ketball tournament.  I  am  always  Interested 
in  Albuquerque  because  It  is  the  first  place 
I  landed  when  I  came  west  51  years  ago. 

Chuck  said  Albuquerque  seemed  to  be 
booming  but  that  the  downtown  area  has 
taken  on  the  atmosphere  of  being  deserted. 

That  is  happening  to  a  number  of  rapidly 
growing  cities.  The  merchants  are  moving  out 
of  the  downtown  areas. 

El  Paso  has  every  reason  to  be  thankful  In 
that  respect.  Our  downtown  district  is  still 
busy  and  active.  Some  say  that  the  so-called 
"Mexican  trade"  is  largely  responsible  for 
that. 

I  like  to  see  activity  In  the  downtown  area. 
It  means  a  city  to  me. 


A   GENERAL   JOINS   HIS    TROOPS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
leader  has  passed.  The  entire  free  world 
mourns  the  death  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. He  met  the  highest  challenges  of 
the  20th  century,  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
statesman.  He  served  his  people  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
world  and  in  the  White  House. 

As  a  general,  he  mourned  the  loss  of 
comrades  in  arms  who  fell  before  the 
guns  of  the  enemy.  He  survived  World 
War  II  to  carry  on  their  quest  for  world 
peace.  As  President,  he  was  praised  as 
the  'peacemaker."  President  Eisenhower 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a 
halt  to  the  bloodshed  in  Korea. 

His  firm  and  positive  decisions  in  the 
Middle  East  and  other  areas  of  the 
world,  baclced  by  a  readiness  to  support 
words  with  deeds,  kept  the  United  States 
from  war  during  the  8  years  he  served 
in  the  White  House. 

Yet,  President  Elsenhower,  of  modest 
origin  in  Abilene,  Kans..  was  a  practical 
and  realistic  man.  He  did  not  view  the 
world  through  rose-colored  glasses,  and 
he  had  no  Illusions  as  to  the  ever-pres- 
ent threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  United 
States.  We  may  recall  words  from  his 
speech  to  the  city  of  London  on  July  12, 
1945: 

As  long  as  there  are  sovereign  nations 
possessing  great  power,  war  is  Inevitable. 

Let  us  not  forget  this  warning  from 
General  Elsenhower.  And  while  we  search 
for  the  road  to  peace,  let  us  ever  be 
mindful  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  ascertain  that  no 
nation  can  lull  us  to  sleep — that  no  na- 
tion will  become  more  powerful  thstn  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  Eisenhower's  presence  and  counsel 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  this  country  and 
the  world.  The  words  of  those  of  us  who 
have  joined  in  passing  tribute  to  him  to- 
day certainly  can  do  nothing  to  ease  this 
loss.  But  we  know  that  General  Elsen- 
hower has  joined  his  troops,  and  that 
they  welcome  him  into  their  heroic 
ranks.  

AN  UNFINISHED  SYMPHONY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Presiderit — 

One  of  the  most  agonizing  problems  within 
our  human  experience  Is  that  few.  If  any. 
of  us  live  to  see  our  fondest  hopes  fulfilled. 
The  hopes  of  our  childhood  and  the  promises 
of  our  mature  years  are  unfinished  6ym- 
pbonles. 

These  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  cut  down  by  an  assassin's 
bullet  1  year  ago  today.  His  fondest  hope 
was  that  America  would  cleanse  itself 
of  all  Inequities  based  on  racial.  reUgious. 
and  ethnic  differences.  He  had  dedicated 
his  life  to  fulfilling  this  moral  promise 
of  our  Foxmding  Fathers.  "Justice." 
"peace,"  "liberty,"  "freedom"— words 
that  should  have  a  clear  meaning  to  all 
free  men — were  especially  important  to 
Dr.  King.  He  believed  fervently  that 
every  man  has  the  capacity  for  love  and 
compassion  for  his  fellow  men.  regard- 
less of  color  and  economic  circumstances. 
His  energy  and  eloquence  were  pitted 
daily  against  the  forces  of  bigotry  and 
hatred  that  continue  to  litter  the  path- 
way to  justice  and  true  freedom  for  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  Americans. 

We  should  be  especially  mindful  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  his  assassina- 
tion that  Dr.  King  was  a  living  testimony 
to  the  power  of  love  and  compassion. 
Time  and  again  his  speeches  and  ser- 
mons rang  with  a  moral  challenge  to 
America.  Time  and  again  he  sought  to 
remind  us  of  our  responsibility  to  lift 
the  burden  of  injustice  borne  by  gen- 
erations of  black  Americans,  as  he  said: 

The  time  Is  past  when  Negro  protest  was 
a  momentary  emotional  phenomenon  and 
could  be  dismissed  to  peter  out  whether  or 
not  It  was  satisfied.  Becatise  it  has  hardened 
into  a  social  force  at  the  roots  of  American 
Society  and  now  possess  dynamic  strength. 
It  win  move  on  Inexorably  until  Its  demands 
are  fulfilled. 

Life  for  Martin  Luther  King  was  an 
unfinished  symphony.  I  hope  sincerely 
that  his  tragic  death  was  not  in  vain,  but 
rather  a  clarion  call  to  our  Nation  to 
divest  itself  of  Injustice,  and  to  demon- 
strate unequivocally  that  freedom  and 
justice  for  all  can  be  achieved. 


oxv- 
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BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  AMERICAN 
FOLKLIFE  FOUNDATION  RE- 
CEIVES FAVORABLE  RESPONSE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20,  1969.  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  1591,  to  establish  an  American  Folk- 
life  Foundation  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. The  foundation  will  operate 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees 
as  an  agency  of  the  Smithsonian.  It  will 
sponsor  programs  for  research  and  schol- 
arship in  American  folklif e,  make  grants, 
award  scholarships,  support  presentation 
of  programs  on  American  folklife,  and 


generally  seek  to  promote  greater  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  American 
tradition. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1591  is  "to  develop 
and  encourage  a  greater  public  aware- 
ness of  American  cultural  diversity  and 
the  value  of  American  traditional  cul- 
ture." I  believe  that  my  bill  wUl  correct 
the  serious  lag  that  exists  in  the  study 
and  development  of  the  American  folk 
traditions. 

Mr.  President,  Alan  Lomax  is  a  person 
who  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
broad  field  of  American  folk  music.  The 
names  of  John  and  Alan  Lomax  are  well 
known  to  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with 
this  portion  of  our  national  heritage.  Mr. 
Lomax  is  also  a  fellow  Texan.  That  is 
why  I  was  especially  pleased  to  receive 
a  telegram  from  him  supporting  the  folk- 
life  bill.  His  message  is  expressive  of  the 
support  for  this  bill  among  those  persons 
who  are  actively  Involved  in  the  folklife 
field. 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Judith  McCulloh  in  Urbana.  111.,  that 
clearly  outlines  the  need  for  such  legis- 
lation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram and  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

New  York.  N.Y.. 

March  27.  1969. 
Senator  Rauh  Yarborouch, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

I  am  told  that  you  have  Introduced  a  bill 
sponsoring  a  Folklife  Fotmdatlon  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  If  this  measure  Is 
V/roperly  constructed  and  Implemented  it 
can  do  Infinite  good  in  our  American  world 
of  varied  cultures.  The  mass  systems  of  edu- 
cation and  communications  have  tended  to 
shout  down  and  overshadow  the  hundreds 
of  local  and  regional  folk  cultures  that  the 
pioneers  developed  and  that  make  America 
actually  the  delightful  and  Interesting  coun- 
try It  Is.  Without  the  prestige  and  support 
of  the  National  Government  and  without 
the  platforms  that  this  Foundation  can  pro- 
vide we  will  lose  even  more  of  this  cultural 
treasure.  All  good  Americans  can  see  how 
dangerous  this  Is  now  that  our  culturally 
deprived  black  children  are  attacking  the 
educational  system  and  now  that  the  cul- 
turally undervalued  whites  of  the  South  are 
rallying  around  a  vicious  anti-American 
demagogue.  Please  let  me  know  If  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  to  help  you  In  this  effort. 
It  is  far,  far  more  Important  than  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Foundation  because  it  enshrines 
and  supports  all  the  arts  of  all  Americans, 
I  am  proud  that  it  is  a  fellow  Texan,  com- 
panioned by  an  Arkansas  hillbilly  who  have 
sponsored  the  bill. 

Alan  Lomax. 
Director.  Cantometrics  Projects. 

Urbana,  III,, 
March  29.  1969. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  writing  in  support  of  your 
proposal  to  establish  an  American  Folklife 
Foundation  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Your  perceptive  and  sympathetic  Introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  U  particularly  encouraging. 

Many  of  us  have  devoted  our  efforts  and 
hours  and  skUls  to  this  kind  of  people-to- 
people  concern,  and  we  like  to  think  that 
the  world  U  a  little  better  for  it.  But  as  Indi- 
viduals we  can  do  only  so  much.  Private 
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and  voluntary  Kit>upe,  by  their  nature,  have 
not  been  able  to  Sustain  lon^-term  study  and 
activity.  The  Arihive  of  Polk  Song  at  the 
Library  of  Oongr^ss  has  done  fine  work  de- 
spite limited  suptoort,  and  the  various  WPA 
projects,  which  branched  beyond  music,  left 
us  Invaluable  materials.  The  recent  academic 
gatherings  and  tolkiUe  exhibitions  at  the 
Smithsonian  habile  set  excellent  precedents 
which  we  hope  c^  be  continued.  Still,  this 
Is   random   attention   to   random    traditions. 

That  the  rlchnass  In  American  life  has  been 
oSlclally  slighted  Is  nonsensical,  and  the  con- 
trast with  govertiment  support  of  folkllfe 
study  In  EXiropw  Is  embarrassing.  Prom  Its 
founding  In  1831  the  Finnish  Literature  So- 
ciety sponsored  collection  and  research  In  all 
aspects  of  folkloit.  The  Irish  Folklore  Com- 
mission, established  In  1935.  has  been  equally 
vigorous  and  enthusiastic  In  recording  folk- 
life.  So  It  goes  In  t^e  other  countries.  Our  own 
nly  as  Important,  and 
pect  and  documentation, 
el  that  they  matter,  that 
re  worth  examining,  that 
their  various  heilltages  can  be  a  source  of 
pride  and  stablUti.  The  eagerness  of  the  black 
pow^^i>lack-ls-b«autlful  awakening  Is  Just 
the  qoMt  obvloua  case  In  point. 

I  would  like  t4  help  this  bill  along,  If  I 
can.  If  you  think  It  appropriate  at  this  time. 
I  will  be  glad  to  ^end  similar  notes  to  Sena- 
tors Olrksen  and  [Percy,  or  others  you  might 
suggest.  j 

Thanks  for  yo\ir  attention. 


traditions    are 
deserve    wider    r^ 
People  need   to 
their  life  styles 


Sincerely, 


JXTDITH    MCC'DI.I.OH. 


DWIGHT  D.^VTD  EISENHOWER 
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HUM\N  RIGHTS 


Mr.  President,  I  re- 
letter  from  the  secre- 
Hoc  Committee  on  the 
|nd  Genocide  Treaties, " 
Taylor.  In  her  letter,  she 
by  the  Council 
of  the  ratification  of 
Convention  outlawing 
statement  is  a  good  one 
vp  the  heart  of  the  mat- 


Apart  from  the  question  of  war  Itself,  we 
deem  It  opportune  here  to  reiterate  the  Coun- 
cil's condemnation  of  Genocide,  the  method- 
ical extermination  of  an  entire  people,  na- 
tion, or  ethnic  minority  for  reasons  con- 
nected with  race,  religion  or  status  such  as 
that  undertaken  by  the  Nazis  against  the 
Jews  among  their  own  citizens  and  later 
against  all  the  Jewish  people,  as  well  as  so- 
called  "gypsies."  We  would  urge  United 
States  ratlOcatlon  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
vention Oh  this  subject  and  of  every  other 
sound  Implementing  Instrument  by  which 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  can  be  translated  from  the  level  of 
Ideals  to  that  of  actuality. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  striking 
aspects  of  this  statement  that  we  should 
not  avoid. 

The  first  is  found  in  the  illustration  of 
genocide  as  that  "methodical  extermina- 
tion" practiced  by  the  Nazis  against  the 
Jewish  people  of  Germany.  All  of  us  in 
the  Senate  lived  during  this  black  por- 
tion of  recent  history.  The  unavoidable 
conclusion  is  that  genocide  is  not  a  crime 
out  of  the  dead  and  distant  past.  It  is  a 
tragic  part  of  our  modern  age.  Since  the 
end  of  Worid  War  II,  many  people  who 
lived  in  Germany  at  the  time  have 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  so  many  good 
people  did  nothing. 

The  second  striking  aspect  of  the  res- 
olution is  found  in  the  last  sentence  in 
the  words  calling  for  a  translation  "from 
the  levels  of  ideals  to  that  of  actuality  " 
Certainly  there  can  be  no  inspired  lead- 
ership without  ideals.  Ufe  would  never 
be  improved  without  a  dream.  Neverthe- 
less, ideals  are  dead  If  they  are  not  trans- 
lated into  actuality. 

I  again  urge  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  outlawing  genocide.  For  too 
long  we  have  stood  at  the  point  of  de- 
cision while  the  course  we  can  and 
should  take  has  been  obvious. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
time  Dwight  David  Elsenhower  came  to 
prominence  during  World  War  n,  he  was 
a  symbol  of  integrity,  sincerity,  and 
warmth  to  the  Americans  he  led  in  war 
and  peace.  Tributes  paid  here  in  Wash- 
ington last  Sunday  and  Monday  and  the 
final  rites  yesterday  in  Abilene.  Kans 
attest  to  the  warm  affection  In  which  he 
was  held. 

Virginians  feel  a  particular  sense  of 
loss  because  of  General  Elsenhower's 
famUy  ties  to  our  State.  His  mother  Ida 
Stover,  was  bom  and  raised  in  Augusta 
County  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  He 
was  warmly  received  on  his  visits  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  spoke  with  pride  of  his  mother 
having  been  a  Virginian. 

While  General  Eisenhower's  tangible 
accomplishments  as  a  military  leader 
and  statesman  were  visible  to  all,  his 
contributions  as  a  public  servant  far 
transcended  the  holding  of  a  command 
or  an  office.  His  legacy  to  the  American 
people  was  the  depth  of  his  spirit,  his 
unassuming  manner  and.  most  of  all  his 
ability  to  instUl  in  the  people  a  sense  of 
confidence  and  assurance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  of  tribute  from 
Virginia  newspapers — the  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth  Ledger-Star  of  March  28. 
the  Virginian-Pilot  of  March  29.  and  the 


Roanoke  Times  of  March  29 — be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom    the   Norfolk    and   Portsmouth    (Va.) 
Ledger-Star,  Mar.  28,  1969) 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower 

The  old  gentleman  whose  syntax  over- 
whelmed the  purists  Is  now  no  longer  with 
us  and  the  Crusade  for  Europe  that  started 
him  on  the  road  to  Immortality  Is  something 
that  happened  a  quarter  century  ago.  an 
event  whose  significance  Is  reduced  by  the 
dust  of  time  and  the  fact  that  It  Is  three 
wars  back. 

We  irtentlon  Dwight  Elsenhower's  syntax 
for  a  particular  purpose;  for  while  It  rep- 
resented one  of  the  points  many  chuckled 
about.  It  represented  also  one  of  the  general's 
greatest  strengths.  People,  upon  hearing  him 
on  the  air  waves  or  In  person.  In  reading  his 
press  conferences  and  spontaneous  talks  re- 
ported precisely  as  they  occurred,  felt  a 
great  empathy  for  the  man.  He,  too,  could 
make  mistakes  In  the  language — Just  as 
they. 

He  defeated  for  the  Presidency  one  of  the 
great  purists  of  the  language.  Adlal  Steven- 
son, a  man  of  polish  and  erudition;  an  In- 
tellectual who  knew  his  own  faults  and  had 
his  own  doubts.  Mr.  Stevenson  ran  well,  as 
we  remember  his  campaign,  but  the  people 
decided  that  the  old  general,  the  kind- 
faced,  lovable  father-figure  of  a  man.  was 
what  they  preferred.  So  overwhelmingly  did 
the  people  prefer  the  general  that  It  was 
Just  as  though  he  had  no  opponent. 

There  are  those  who  think  of  the  Elsen- 
hower years  as  years  of  the  fallow  fields, 
when  America  stood  still.  To  a  point,  that  Is 
true;  but  It  Is  also  true  that  America  needed 
to  stand  still  for  a  time.  America  had  had 
12  years  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  manipulations 
and  eight  of  Mr.  Truman's  policies,  and  all 
they  could  see  from  1941  to  1952  was  war. 
trouble,  and  war. 

We  liked  Ike  because  he  promised  some- 
thing different;  he  really  didn't  believe  that 
America's  role  was  to  make  over  the  world, 
and  he  promised  to  end  the  war  In  Korea. 
He  did,  and  despite  the  missionary  urging 
of  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dulles,  to  go 
the  brink  of  war  In  pursuit  of  F>ollcles.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  kept  us  out  of  war.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  Korean  War  ended  early  In 
Elsenhower's  first  term  and  no  others  were 
started. 

Since  his  departure  from  the  White  House, 
the  record  shows  that  33,000  Americans  have 
lost  their  lives  In  Vietnam — a  place  In  which 
he  did  not  become  Involved  beyond  the 
small  Involvement  inherited  from  Mr.  Tru- 
man. When  President  Kennedy  was  sworn  In 
we  had  fewer  than  1,000  advisers  In  Vietnam. 

The  movers  and  shakers  criticized  the 
Elsenhower  years  also  because  they  seemed 
to  produce  no  change  of  consequence  in 
American  directions.  But  the  seeds  of  great 
change  were  being  sowed  at  Little  Rock  and 
In  the  space  race  we  now  are  leading.  And 
now  the  stirrings  and  upheavals  In  the 
cities'  inner  cores  and  upon  the  nation's 
campuses  are  upon  us  in  such  great  meas- 
ure that  no  one  knows  where  these  things 
win  all  come  out. 

Except  that  as  the  eight  years  of  Elsen- 
hower take  on  the  kind  patina  of  history  It 
may  well  seem  to  many  that  the  general's 
hand  guided  the  country  through  the  hap- 
piest and  most  peaceful  years  In  their  mem- 
ory. 

And  that,  though  we  tend  to  forget  It.  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  this  government  was 
established. 

(From    the   Virginian- Pilot,    Mar.    29,    1969) 
Eisenhower  the  Unifier 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  will  be  remembered 
as  a  unifier  In  war  and  peace.  He  harnessed 
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diverse  temperaments  of  Allied  generals  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  when  he  was  Supreme 
Allied  Commander.  In  1950  as  NATO's  first 
European  commander  he  led  In  Integrating 
Joint  defense  forces  of  the  West  to  resist 
pressures  from  the  East.  With  a  distaste  for 
•government  by  facyons  and  fractions,"  he 
achieved  a  high  degree  of  harmony  in  Amer- 
ica during  two  terms  as  President.  And  he 
tried  to  unify  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  In  a  quest  for  peace. 

Early  In  World  War  II  Winston  ChurchlU 
marveled  at  the  way  General  Elsenhower  not 
only  allowed  but  encouraged  his  chief  of 
staff  Bedell  Smith,  to  disagree — and  then 
won  him  to  a  decision  as  completely  as  if 
General  Smith  had  got  his  way.  Later,  the 
Allied  Commander  practiced  the  same  per- 
suasiveness on  the  Prime  Minister  In  allaying 
doubts  In  the  Invasion  of  Normandy. 

After  helping  liberate  and  rearm  Western 
Europe,  he  was  persuaded  to  run  for  Presi- 
dent. He  was  alarmed,  he  said  later,  by  a 
drift  toward  Federal  paternalism  on  the  do- 
mestic scene  and  signs  of  Isolationism  simi- 
lar to  the  wave  that  followed  World  War  I. 
To  a  land  tense  and  tired,  he  brought  an  era 
of  good  feeling.  "We  are  Just  happier,"  the 
President  said  after  his  first  term.  "We  are 
Just  a  happier  nation."  The  air  of  calm  per- 
sisted despite  one  crisis  after  another — 
Korea,  Formosa.  Indochina,  Hungary,  the 
Suez  Canal — during  which  he  traveled  325,- 
000  miles,  endured  three  major  Illnesses,  and 
became  the  oldest  President  In  office.  After 
threading  his  way  through  the  Formosa 
trouble  In  1955,  he  remarked,  "The  hard  way 
is  to  have  the  courage  to  be  patient." 

The  wish  of  the  American  voters  coincided 
with  his  own  Instinct  to  keep  to  the  middle 
way  between  extremists.  He  also  moved  the 
Republican  Party  nearer  the  center.  If  he 
disdained  patronage  and  fence-mending  and 
called  himself  a  political  novice,  he  showed 
a  sure  touch  in  advancing  his  career.  But 
then,  after  all,  the  GOP  rode  his  coat-tails 
and  even  made  Inroads  In  the  South.  (Five 
GOP  Congressional  seats  in  Virginia  are 
largely  an  Elsenhower  legacy. ) 

No  other  American  In  this  century  has 
been  as  widely  beloved  and  trusted.  The  elec- 
torate had  an  unshakable  faith  In  his  de- 
cency and  Judgment.  Columnists  might  de- 
ride his  wondrous  syntax;  the  voters  un- 
derstood. Some  of  his  circumlocution  was 
artful.  "Far  better  to  stumble  or  speak 
guardedly  than  to  move  ahead  smoothly  and 
risk  imperiling  the  country."  he  said. 

Out  of  office  he  wrote  four  volumes  of 
reminiscences  fully  as  readable  as  anything 
produced  by  most  of  the  critics  of  his  style. 
His  sense  of  duty  was  such  that  during 
his  first  Illness  he  drew  satisfaction  from  the 
thought  that  he  couldn't  have  picked  a 
better  date  for  a  heart  attack — the  economy 
was  booming.  Congress  was  out  of  session, 
no  world  crisis  was  pending. 

If  he  was  a  horse  for  work,  he  was  equally 
zealous  at  hunting,  fishing,  golfing,  and 
bridge.  (Vivid  In  the  memory  Is  an  Interview 
after  a  particularly  good  bag  of  quail.  When 
you  go  out  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  ex- 
plained the  President,  you  revert  to  the  first 
simple  motions  you  learned  as  a  boy.) 

Like  every  man  in  office,  he  experienced 
controversy.  At  the  height  of  Virginia's  filng 
at  Massive  Resistance,  he  fell  Into  such  sharp 
disfavor  with  the  State's  leader  that  none 
of  them  turned  out  to  welcome  him  on  a  visit 
to  Stratford,  Lee's  birthplace. 

But  when  the  President  left  that  West- 
moreland County  mansion  at  the  close  of  the 
tour,  he  chuckled  In  surprise  at  the  sight  of 
1.500  persons  gathered  on  the  far  lawn.  He 
waved,  and  smiled,  rather  abashedly:  and 
with  that,  the  crescent  broke  and  came  run- 
ning toward  him,  a  fringe  of  children  on  the 
front  of  the  wave.  As  they  reached  him,  he 
leaned  down,  caught  a  child  in  his  bands. 


raised  her  over  his  head — and  that  waa  the 
photograph  that  rebuked  churlish  officials 
next  morning:  a  child  looking  down  and 
laughing  at  the  beaming  face  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
The  people  liked  Ike. 


[Prom  the  Roanoke    (Va.)    nmes.  Mar.   29, 

1969) 

Dwight   Eisenhower:    National   Hero, 

EUtective  Leader  in  War  and  Peace 
Dwight  Elsenhower  was  an  authentic  hero, 
a  soldier- president  whose  rock-like  integrity, 
personal  magnetism  and  infectious  grin  won 
him  the  votes  of  35  million  Americans  and 
the  lasting  respect  of  all  his  fellow  country- 
men. 

•I  Like  Ike"  was  more  than  a  catchy  cam- 
paign slogan.  It  accurately  described  a  na- 
tional mood,  first  In  the  Forties,  when  as 
allied  commander  In  Europe  Gen.  Elsenhower 
directed  the  Invasions  of  North  Africa,  Sicily 
and  the  Italian  mainland,  the  cross-Channel 
Invasion  of  France  and  ultimately  the  defeat 
of  the  German  armies  beyond  the  Rhine;  In 
the  Fifties,  when  as  34th  President  Ike  put 
unity  of  country  above  partisan  politics,  pro- 
vided steady,  undramatlc  leadership  that 
helped  quiet  the  nation's  poet-Korea  neu- 
roses, and  kept  the  peace  In  the  face  of  con- 
tinuing Cold  War  tensions  and  nuclear  dead- 
lock; m  the  Sixties,  diu-tng  which  he  was 
titular  Republican  leader,  a  loyal  supporter 
of  Kennedy-Johnson  foreign  policy  and  a 
tenacious  battler  against  the  ravages  of  old 
age. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  ran  the  presidency  with  a 
light  yet  steady  hand.  He  early  settled  on  a 
policy  of  peaceful  co-existence  with  the  oppo- 
sition-controlled Congress,  narrowly  defined 
his  own  powers,  at  times  de-emphaslzed  the 
role  of  the  federal  government  and  shunned 
for  too  long  such  national  problems  as  Mc- 
Carthyism  and  school  Integration.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  eight-year  term,  he  prop- 
erly assumed  a  more  activist  role  as  chief 
executive. 

His  critics  Invariably  characterize  the 
Eisenhower  years  as  a  time  of  drift  and  in- 
difference, a  time  when  the  nation  was  doing 
nothing  to  prepare  for  the  social  revolution 
that  Inevitably  was  to  follow.  But  these 
critics  do  an  Injustice  to  Ike,  for  his  low-key 
leadership  was  desperately  needed  by  a  coun- 
try still  trying  to  recover  from  the  discord 
and  frustration  of  the  Korean  stalemate,  the 
paranoid  fear  of  an  Imagined  Internal  Com- 
munist threat,  and  the  corruption  of  certain 
Truman  Administration  officials. 

When  Elsenhower  was  tested  by  crisis,  he 
did  not  falter.  Whether  in  putting  down 
Gov.  Paubus'  expedient  defiance  of  federal 
court  orders  Integrating  the  Little  Rock 
schooU  or  In  showing  the  fiag  in  the  face 
of  Communist  threats  in  Lebanon  and  the 
Formosa  Straits,  he  displayed  the  necessary 
firmness. 

He  did  not  devise  an  enlightened  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  to  spur  the  greater  economic 
growth  that  clearly  was  needed  to  deflate 
Nlklta  Khrushchev's  tiresome  boasts  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  bury  the  U.S..  but 
neither  had  any  President  before  him. 

He  did  not  commit  the  U.S.  to  space  ex- 
ploration until  Sputnik  shook  the  nation 
from  Its  lethargy,  but  moved  swiftly  to  get 
the  U.S.  Into  space  once  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge was  laid  down. 

He  did  not  saddle  the  country  with  a 
binge  of  social-welfare  legislation,  yet  he 
began  a  prudent  expansion  of  the  central 
government's  role  In  education,  civil  rights 
and  other  activities  that  the  Republican 
party's  dominant  congressional  leadership 
had  too  long  Ignored. 

A  war  hero,  and  life-long  military  man. 
Mr.  Elsenhower  nonetheless  was  emphatic  In 
Insisting  on  subordination  of  the  military  to 
civil  power.  Significantly,  he  was  one  of  the 


first  to  recognize  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Cold  War's  "conjunction  of  an  Immense  mil- 
itary establishment  and  a  large  arms  Indus- 
try. Neither  an  Isolationist  nor  a  mindless 
appeaser,  he  stressed  the  Imperative  need  for 
strong  national  defense.  Still  he  had  the 
vision  to  speak  out.  shortly  before  he  left  the 
White  House,  of  the  "unwarranted  Influence" 
being  gained  by  an  arms  Industry-military 
complex.  A  decade  later,  the  nation  only  now 
Is  coming  to  realize  the  full  Import  of  that 
warning. 

President  Elsenhower  wrongly  permitted 
his  strong-willed  secretary  of  state.  John 
Foster  Dulles,  to  commit  the  U.S.  to  cover 
most  of  the  globe  as  a  peacekeeper.  But 
he  vetoed  a  US.  military  rescue  of  the 
French  colonialists  In  Vietnam.  He  questioned 
whether  the  nation  should  rely  solely  on 
weapons  for  its  security.  He  laid  the  ground- 
work (despite  Hungary  and  the  U-2  blow-up) 
for  an  eventual  U.S. -Soviet  detente.  He  called 
the  lack  of  disarmament  progress  in  the 
Fifties  his  "greatest  disappointment."  And  he 
once  declared,  "Every  gun  that  Is  made,  every 
warship  launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies, 
in  the  final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who 
hunger  and  are  not  fed.  those  who  are  cold 
and  are  not  clothed." 

Historian  Charles  L.  Mee.  Jr..  has  called 
Ike's  first  campaign  for  the  presidency  "less  a 
contest  than  a  prolonged  triumphal  parade." 
In  truth,  his  whole  life  was  a  triumphal 
parade.  He  remained  to  his  death  the  nation  s 
most  admired  citizen,  even  more  so  in  his 
final  days  when  a  dogged  will  to  live  kept  him 
alive  and  alert  long  after  ordinary  men  would 
have  given  up  the  fight. 

Ike  was  probably  the  last  soldier-president. 
In  the  nuclear  age  no  wars  can  be  won,  no 
military  heroes  can  emerge.  He  grasped  the 
new  realities  of  nuclear  deadlock;  as  speech 
writer  Arthur  Larson  reminds  us  In  a  recent 
book,  Dvright  Elsenhower  waged  peace  for 
eight  years  with  the  same  effective  leader- 
ship and  impressive  results  as  he  waged 
against  Hitler's  Third  Reich,  and  closed  out 
the  stalemated  war  in  Korea.  More  could  not 
have  been  asked  of  him,  and  a  saddened 
nation  today  speaks  with  a  single  voice  In 
mourning  his  death. 


DR.  KING'S  DREAM:  OUR  NATIONAL 
OBLIGATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  tomorrow  12  months  will  have 
passed  since  the  brutal  and  tragic  assas- 
sination of  one  of  our  Nation's  great  lead- 
ers. Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Twelve 
months  ago.  a  bullet  stilled  his  magnif- 
icent voice,  but  it  did  not  still  his  awe- 
some message. 

Martin  Luther  King,  a  man  of  God. 
was  completely  devoted  to  the  principle 
that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of 
their  creator.  Americans  had  long 
mouthed  the  phrase  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  but  Dr.  King  strove  to  give 
it  meaning.  He  showed  the  Nation  that 
for  millions  of  people:  poor,  black,  and 
oppressed,  there  was  no  equality.  Talk 
about  equahty  was  nothing  less  than  an 
oppressive  hoax. 

Martin  Luther  King  had  a  dream,  but 
he  was  not  a  dreamer.  He  was  a  man  of 
action.  He  dedicated  his  life  to  making 
equality  a  reality,  and  in  the  end  he  gave 
his  life  for  that  cause. 

Now  we.  as  Americans,  are  the  cus- 
todians of  that  dream.  It  is  our  obliga- 
tion to  make  that  dream  come  ti-ue  for 
those  whose  lives  today  are  nightmares. 

They  are  peopl"  who  live  in  Harlem,  in 
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Appalachia.  In  migrant  labor  camps 
throughout  4™crlca,  and  in  squalid 
slums  of  coutitless  other 'cities  in  our 
Nation. 

They  are  children  who  lack  even  a  pair 
of  shoes  to  g<>  to  school  and  who  face 
schools  which! have  not  met  their  needs. 
They  are  youijg  and  middle-aged  adults 
whose  lives  hafve  been  destroyed  by  a  so- 
ciety that  shut  them  out.  They  are  old 
people  whose  Incomes  doom  them  to  live 
out  their  livesjin  poverty.  They  are  hun- 
gry and  they  ire  poor.  , 

We  are  a  nation  that  is  faced  with  pro- 
viding gims  aiid  butter.  But  in  the  battle 
for  funds,  the  gutter  we  have  doled  out  to 
the  needy  ha^  proven  to  be  nothing  but 
the  cheapest  liird. 

we  must  altjer  our  national  priorities  if 
we  are  to  mee^  our  responsibilities  as  the 
guardians  of  tjhe  glowing  dream  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  Ki$g. 

Fortimatelyj  men  and  women  have 
picked  up  the  I  standard  of  Dr.  King.  His 
wife,  Coretta,  ihas  proven  to  be  a  mag- 
nificently eloqjuent  voice  for  the  message 
left- by  her  husband.  She  Is  a  brave 
woman,  and  c^  deepest  sympathies  are 
with  her  as  wa  approach  the  anniversary 
of  that  tragic  I  jvent. 

But  the  burden  of  furthering  the 
dream  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  must 
not  fall  on  th^  few.  It  is  a  task  for  all  of 
us. 

We  must  labor 
Dr.  King.  He 
he  was  a  militant 
of  destruction 
Let  us  adopt 
cation  so  that 
honestly    say 
equally  in  the 


the 


with  the  dedication  of 

<)elieved  in  nonviolence  but 

man,  not  the  militancy 

but  the  militancy  of  spirit. 

same  militancy  of  dedi- 

some  day  very  soon  we  can 

that    all    men    do    share 

American  dream. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS:   NO  EASY 
S  SHORTCUTS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
h£is  long  advo^iated  that  our  present  pol- 
icy with  resp<<;t  to  South  Vietnam  does 
not  resolve  itself  simply  to  the  current 
generalization  that  the  "issue"  of  the 
day  is  Vietns.m,  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  a  column  authored  by  C.  L. 
Sulzberger,  wilch  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  28. 

Mr.  Sulzbefper  makes  the  point  that 
American  inyolvement  in  Asia,  in  the 
Southeast  quarter  of  that  Continent  in 
particular,  is:  welcomed  by  many,  and 
needed.  Diser^gagement  from  Southeast 


Asia  may  take 


of  engagemer  t  took,  he  says  in  this  col- 


unm.  In  fact. 


in  Thailand,  he  points  out. 


fully  as  long  as  the  process 


the  possibility  of  total  U.S.  withdrawal 
simply  is  not  considered,  because  Thai- 
lEuid  hopes  wi  i  will  not  take  such  a  move 
to  penalize  i  and  protect  it  after  the 
risks  it  has  n^n  by  joining  the  war  effort 
In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  by  Mr.  Sulzberger, 
to  which  I  hfive  referred,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  beint  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  vp  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign    Art  mas:    No    Easy    Shortcuts 
(By  C    L.  Sulzberger) 

Bangkok — Tie  process  of  American  mili- 
tary cUseDgagei  lent  from  Southeast  Asia  may 


take  fully  as  long  as  the  process  of  American 
military  engagement.  An  ezmple  why  Is  Thai- 
land. 

This  country  has  been  our  ally  fifteen 
years.  It  feels  Washington's  obligations  here 
represent  a  separate  undertaking  from  the 
commitment  In  Vietnam.  No  matter  what  set- 
tlement Is  eventually  achieved  at  the  Paris 
talks,  Bangkok  expects  continuation  of 
American  responsibilities  to  Thailand. 

There  viras  no  local  exultation  when  Wash- 
ington began  negotiations  with  Hanoi  on  a 
basis  plainly  removed  from  any  position  of 
all-out  strength.  Nevertheless,  Bangkok  pre- 
fers to  believe  assurances  that  no  South- 
east Asian  peace  will  be  accepted  which  does 
not  provide  for  this  country's  security. 

UNGER'S   STATEMENT 

Ambassador  Leonard  tJnger  recently 
stated:  "We  want  not  only  to  re-establish 
p>eace  In  Vietnam  but  to  end  Communist  vio- 
lations of  the  1962  settlement  In  Laos.  We  In- 
sls't  that  the  North  Vietnamese  cease  their 
policy  of  aggression  against  their  neighbors, 
and  leave  In  peace  the  peoples  of  Laos  and 
Thailand  as  well  as  South  Vietnam." 

The  Thais  Interpret  this  statement  and  the 
tenor  of  their  conversations  vrtth  Washington 
as  Implying  that  any  Paris  agreement  should 
transcend  Vietnam  and  Insure  regional  guar- 
antees. Bangkok  fears  that  Hanoi,  relieved  of 
heavy  commitments  In  South  Vietnam,  might 
redirect  Its  military  thrust  across  Laos  to 
Thailand. 

AMESICAN    PRESENCE 

Certainly  there  Isn't  yet  the  slightest  hint 
that  Washington  wants  to  reduce  U.S.  forces 
stationed  here — despite  the  prospect  of  a  cut 
In  war-torn  Vietnam.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 50.000  American  soldiers  In  Thailand 
where  some  8200  million  have  been  Invested 
In  bases  operating  under  the  Thai  flag  but 
used  agalPiit  Communists  In  Vietnam.  At 
least  half  of  the  U.S.  air  missions  In  South 
Vietnam — Including  huge  B-52  bombers — fly 
from  Thailand. 

Some  Americans  argue  that  Its  expensive 
military  presence  here  could  Involve  the 
United  States  In  "another  Vietnam"  because 
of  counter-Insurgency  operations  by  Thai 
forces  against  their  own  small  guerrilla  move- 
ment. But  Bangkok  Insists  It  can  handle  this 
problem  by  Itself  and  only  wishes  a  continued 
U.S.  umbrella  to  ward  off  the  danger  of  direct 
foreign  Invasion. 

If  a  Vietnam  accord  finally  comes,  Bangkok 
wants  to  feel  protected  while  It  studies  the 
way  peace  li  applied  by  both  Hanoi  and  Pek- 
ing. It  sees  this  need  for  protection  as  espe- 
cially desirable  when  Communist  dynamism 
now  dammed  up  In  South  Vietnam  could 
suddenly  be  released. 

Depending  on  how  a  postwar  period  In 
Vietnam  might  go.  there  Is  talk  of  Initially 
keeping  a  maximum  of  perhaps  40,000  Amer- 
icans here  and  possibly  paring  the  figure 
down  to  5.000  should  regional  stability  de- 
velop. The  5.000  would  care  for  Thai  bases 
under  the  SEATO  alliance. 

Thus,  despite  discussion  In  the  U.S.A.  of 
total  withdrawal  from  the  Asian  mainland — 
as  ultimately  desirable  In  the  minds  of  a 
large  "dove"  faction — there  Is  no  such  dis- 
cussion here.  Indeed,  Thailand  hopes  no  drive 
by  an  emotional  American  public  opinion  will 
penalize  this  country  by  eventually  depriving 
It  of  protection  after  It  had  risked  Chinese 
and  North  Vietnamese  anger  by  Joining  the 
U.S.  war  eflfort  In  Vietnam. 

Even  the  vague  thought  of  such  a  pullout 
would  have  Immense  f>olltlcal  repercussions 
In  this  country.  Being  wary  and  experienced, 
Bangkok  Is  clearly  considering  minimal  con- 
tingency plans  of  Its  own.  It  has  Indicated 
to  neighboring  Cambodia — neutral  but  hos- 
tile and  a  reluctant  host  to  Hanoi's  troops — 
a  readiness  to  renew  diplomatic  relations  and 
abandon  previous  territorial  claims.  It  has 


also  expressed  willingness  to  meet  with  rep> 
resentattves  of  Peking. 

TAITH  EN  WASHtNOTON 

Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Khoman  acknowi- 
edges  the  wlsdcnn  of  reassessing  Thailand's 
world  position  so  that  It  need  no  longer  nec- 
essarily "reckon  with  possible  U.S.  commit- 
ments." But  It  Is  simply  not  believed  that 
Washington  would  abandon  the  formal  un- 
dertakings It  has  assumed  here.  Unlike  some 
other  capitals,  Bangkok  thinks  America 
meant  the  pledges  It  underwrote  on  the  Asian 
mainland  through  SE^TO. 

Thailand  Is  therefore  not  only  ready  but 
eager  to  have  U.S.  troops  stay  on  Its  soli  even 
If  and  when  peace  comes  to  Vietnam.  Thli 
doesn't  mean  on  the  present  large  scale,  but 
at  least  a  symbolic  caretaker  force  until  it  la 
certain  Southeast  Asia's  political  storms  hare 
blown  past.  Americans  who  wish  we  had  nev- 
er stumbled  on  to  this  continent  are  discover- 
ing there  is  no  shortcut  out  that  is  both  easy 
and  honorable.  • 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
APRIL  14,  1969 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
191,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  noon  on  Monday,  April  14, 
1969. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  and  i  at  1 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  xmtil  Monday,  April  14,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  3, 1969: 

Coastal   Plains   Regional  Commission 

G.  Fred  Steele,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina  to  be 
Federal  cochalrman  of  the  Coastal  Plains 
Regional  Commission. 

Four  Corners  Regional  Commission 
W.  Donald  Brewer,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Fed- 
eral cochalrman  of  the  Pour  Corners  Region- 
al Commission. 

Commodity   Credit   Corporation 
Kenneth   E.   Frlck,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member   of   the   Board   of   Directors   of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

U.S.  Attorneys 

James  L.  Treece,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado,  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Harold  O.  Bullls,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  North  Da- 
kota for  the  term  of  4  years. 

George  W.  F.  Cook,  of  Vermont,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Marshal 
Louis  O.  Alekslch,  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Montana  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Community  Relations  Service 
Benjamin  F.  Holman,  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  to  be  Director,  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.   Information   Agency 
Henry  Loomls,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N. 
Glenn  A.  Olds,  of  New  York,  to  be  the  rep- 
resentative  of   the   United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations. 


THE  mPLICnON  OF  TORTURE  AT 
CHILOCCO  INDIAN  BOARDING 
SCHOOL,  OKLAHOMA 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  Apnl  3.  1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
shocked  when  I  read  a  report  on  the 
Chilocco  Indian  Boarding  School  in 
Oklahoma,  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  The  report  is  a  recitation 
of  physical  and  mental  torture  admin- 
istered to  teenage  children. 

It  is  significant  that  the  report  was 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
officials.  It  is  not  a  report  by  an  outside 
organization  or  by  a  group  of  militants; 
rather,  it  is  a  report  by  responsible 
agency  ofiQcials  on  an  institution  oper- 
ated by  their  own  agency. 

There  are  accounts  here  of  children 
with  wrists  scarred  for  life  by  handcuffs. 
There  are  indications  of  beatings  ad- 
ministered to  children  for  alcoholism,  a 
treatment  for  this  disease  that  has  been 
notoriously  unsuccessful  because  it 
merely  reinforces  the  self-punitive  atti- 
tudes that  are  a  major  cause  of  alcohol- 
Ism.  There  are  accounts  here  of  the 
"failure  expectancy  syndrome"  in  teach- 
ers and  administrators,  the  attitude  that 
Indian  children  are  hopeless  and  that 
punitive  custody  is  thus  the  only  possible 
expedient  for  dealing  with  them. 

In  short,  this  is  a  recitation  of  one  of 
the  most  terrible  failures  of  our  society 
in  dealing  with  human  problems;  spe- 
cifically, the  failiu-e  creatively  and  com- 
passionately to  bring  our  Indian  people 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  cul- 
ture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Chilocco   Indian   School   Program   Review 

Report 
(By  Charles  N.  Zellers,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, Education) 
introductory  statement 
From  November  22-26,  1968,  a  program  re- 
view team  visited  Chilocco  Indian  School. 
Chilocco,  Oklahoma.  The  team  members  were 
Dr.  Desmond  Phllllps,  Deputy  Assistant  Com- 
missioner (Education) ;  Mr.  James  Freelon, 
Education  Specialist  (School  Management), 
who  also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  group; 
Mr.  Ray  Sorensen,  Assistant  Chief.  Division 
of  Curriculum;  Mr.  Heinz  Meyer,  Education 
Specialist,  Division  of  Instructional  Services; 
Mr.  Lloyd  Watkins.  Chief,  Equipment  and 
Training  Section,  Division  of  School  Facili- 
ties; Mr.  Floyd  E.  Stayton  former  Assistant 
Area  Director  (Education)  for  the  Anadarko 
Area;  and  Mr.  Frank  Quiring,  Education 
Specialist,  Anadarko  Area  Office. 

Chilocco  Indian  School  is  responsible  for 
providing  an  educational  program  for  1050 
Indian  students.  At  present  the  student  body 
Is  composed  of  youngsters  from  93  different 
tribes  coming  from  23  States.  The  majority 
of  the  students  at  Chilocco  have  previously 
attended  mission  or  public  schools  and  are 
enrolled  at  Chilocco  due  to  lack  of  school 


space  m  their  home  area  or  because  of  aca- 
demic or  social  reasons. 

According  to  Dr.  Wall,  Superintendent,  the 
average  student  enrolled  at  Chilocco  school 
is  3  years  underachieving  according  to  re- 
sults from  the  California  Achievement  Test 
that  was  administered  last  year.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  breakdown  of  the  average  achieve- 
ment level  of  students  enrolled  In  the  high 
school  program:  12th  grade  9.7;  11th  grade 
9.4;  10th  grade  8.6;  and  9th  grade  7.8.  This 
clearly  indicates  that  the  students  at  Chilocco 
school  are  In  need  of  an  educational  program 
that  win  enable  them  to  function  at  their 
present  abUlty  level  and  progress  as  rapidly 
as  pKJSsible. 

ADMINISTRATIO  M 

The  school  was  allotted  $1,640,000  for  the 
1,968-69  school  year.  Of  this  amount  $161,577 
went  to  Plant  Management  for  common  serv- 
ices, leaving  $1,478,423  to  operate  the  school. 
Personal  services  required  $1,232,714  so  that 
$245,709  remained  for  textbooks  and  supplies, 
etc. 

There  is  definitely  a  leadership  problem  in 
the  administration  at  Chilocco.  The  Plant 
Management  representative  from  the  Area 
Office  met  with  the  review  team  one  day  and 
It  appeared  that  he  gives  direction  to  the 
Superintendent  that  Is  not  In  his  province. 
The  fact  that  he  Is  from  the  Area  Office  may 
cause  school  officials  to  accept  his  views. 

There  Is  a  lack  of  program  direction  from 
the  Principal  to  the  department  heads  and 
teachers.  They  by-pass  him  and  apparently 
he  has  little  to  say  about  the  operation  of 
the  school.  Each  department  appears  to  be 
operating  as  a  separate  school  with  little  co- 
ordination of  effort.  The  Principal  does  not 
decide  which  departments'  requisitions  are 
honored;  the  requisitions  are  submitted  di- 
rectly to  the  administrative  manager  who 
makes  such  decisions — and  according  to  some 
staff  members,  his  determinations  are  based 
on  who  are  his  friends  and  who  has  "pull." 
It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Principal  is  being 
by-passed  because  he  has  not  exerted  the 
necessary  leadership  or  whether  the  Super- 
intendent has  covertly  discouraged  any  Initi- 
ative on  his  part.  However,  the  Principal 
stated  he  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  decisions  affecting  the  program. 

The  administration  has  also  failed  to  as- 
sure that  students  have  a  voice  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  school  and  that  the  staff  is  In- 
volved in  planning  the  school  program,  as 
win  be  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

Another  administrative  problem  concerns 
the  school's  goal  and  purpose.  The  Assistant 
Area  Director  for  Education  and  the  school 
Superintendent  both  request  a  policy  state- 
ment as  to  what  educational  philosophy 
ChUocco  school  should  follow.  There  seems  to 
be  a  question  as  to  whether  ChUocco  should 
provide  a  vocational,  comprehensive,  or  aca- 
demic program.  Eh:.  Wall  said  that  the  pres- 
ent offerings  In  the  business  education  field 
are  very  limited  because  a  central  office  direc- 
tive of  several  years  past  stated  that  the 
business  education  course  offerings  should 
be  cut  back  and  he  did  not  have  knowledge 
of  this  directive  ever  being  rescinded. 

PUPIL    PERSONNEL    SERVICES 

The  review  team's  strongest  impression  of 
ChUocco  Indian  School  was  the  overwhelm- 
ing aura  of  instltutlonallsm  that  permeates 
this  school.  That  the  youngsters  are  rele- 
gated to  a  secondary  position,  with  the  high- 
est priority  going  to  administrative  ease- 
ment. Is  immediately  obvious.  WhUe  there 
are  some  things  especiaUy  in  the  instruc- 
tional program  that  are  worthy  of  mention, 
the  fact  Is  that  teachers  and  young  people 
are  both  frustrated  in  their  presence  there. 

The  chasm  separating  the  totality  of  giUd- 


ance  and  Instruction  Is  reiterated  constantly 
both  by  the  students  and  the  demoralized 
staff. 

A  negatlvlstlc  attitude  reflecting  the  "fail- 
ure expectancy  syndrome"  permeates  as  seen 
In  the  statement,  "Well,  what  can  you  ex- 
pect, these  are  Indian  kids." 

Attltudlnally,  the  youngsters  of  thla 
school  are  viewed  as  socially  maladjusted  and 
emotionally  disturbed,  as  problem  young- 
sters, chronic  alcoholics,  etc.  In  short,  staff 
perceptions  border  on  the  reformatory  con- 
cept of  reaction  rather  than  progression  or 
even  the  minimal  concept  of  rehabilitation. 
The  lines  of  demarcation  are  steeply  drawn 
between  the  antagonists  (the  students)  and 
the  staff.  This  Is  felt  by  all. 

In  addition,  there  Is  evidence  of  criminal 
malpractice,  not  to  mention  both  physical 
and  mental  perversion  on  the  part  of  certain 
staff  members.  Portraying  Ignorance  of  fact, 
the  administration  of  the  school  Implicitly 
has  condoned  these  conditions,  perhaps,  as 
was  stated,  because  of  "the  system."  This  is 
reflected  in  such  comments  as,  "Well,  we  have 
alway  done  It  this  way." 

Student  Involvement,  nominal  at  best,  was 
seen  by  the  review  team  as  a  facade  coverup, 
portraying  pseudo-professlonaUsm  and  a  lack 
of  Interest  In  youth. 

The  following  observations  substantiate 
this  account  and  Illustrate  the  absence  of  a 
sound  pupil  personnel  service  philosophy  or 
program  at  Chilocco: 

1.  WhUe  some  psychometric  data  Is  evident, 
and  this  Is  fallacious,  the  entire  testing  pro- 
gram Is  extremely  weak.  Intelligent  testing 
Is  non-existent,  yet  achievement  scores  are 
avaUable.  The  latter  result  from  the  use  of 
the  California  Achievement  test  which  Is 
notorious  for  highly  spurious  results.  In 
short,  any  attempt  to  correlate,  as  Is  normal 
educational  practice,  achievement  and  in- 
telligence Is  lacking. 

2.  Counseling  Is  minimal  at  best;  this  in- 
volves little  personal  counseling  and  practl- 
caUy  nothing  In  vocational  and  career  ad- 
visement. Even  though  the  staff  Is  most 
loquacious  In  expressing  their  conviction 
that  these  students  are  "problem  youngsters," 
less  than  even  minimal  psychological  coun- 
seling Is  evident.  What  assistance  there  Is  of 
this  type  Is  given  sporadically  by  a  social 
worker  and  by  a  psychologist  who  visits  the 
staff  once  or  twice  a  month  (sickness  and 
other  things  have  even  minimized  these  at- 
tempts) . 

3.  Introverted  Inappropriate  behavior  is 
overlooked  completedy. 

Extroverted      Inappropriate      behavior      Is . 
generally    solved    by    physical    punishment, 
placement  in  the  Newklrk  jail  without  guid- 
ance or  any  visitation,  or  expulsion  to  obliv- 
ion. 

Students  reported  that  the  counseling  room 
In  the  dormitory  was  used  as  a  place  "to 
work  them  over  when  they  wised  off."  As  can 
be  seen  in  the  attached  student  statements, 
many  physical  abuses  resulted  due  to  a  ses- 
sion or  two  in  the  counseling  room.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  youngsters  are  restrained  by 
the  use  of  handcuffs  if  they  have  been  drink- 
ing regardless  of  their  being  violent  or  not. 

Youngsters  reported  they  were  handcuffeS 
for  as  long  as  18  hours  In  the  dormitory, 
handcuffed  behind  their  back  from  above  or 
around  a  basement  pillar  or  from  a  8U8p)ended 
pipe.  One  team  member  was  shown  the  re- 
straining procedures  by  the  personnel  In  the 
boys'  dormitory  and  therefore  verified  the 
youngster's  expressions.  However,  the  per- 
manent wrist  scars  on  one  youngster's  arms, 
the  deformed  hand  of  another  boy,  and  an 
obviously  broken  and  misshaped  rib  on  an- 
other tended  to  reveal  the  veracity  of  student 
statements. 
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These  practlceai  were  not  limited  to  the 
male  students  alope,  but  were  also  purported 
to  be  practiced  'on  the  female  students. 
However,  It  seeme|l  more  common  to  Jail  any 
girl  that  appeared  to  have  been  drinking. 
For  example,  th^  evening  while  the  team 
was  on  campus  three  girls  were  handcuffed 
( behind  their  backs )  and  placed  In  the  New- 
klrk  Jail.  Only  one  girl  was  reported  as  be- 
ing violent  and  she  did  not  want  to  leave 
her  room.  With  tne  "help"  of  the  male  coun- 
selors, the  same  ^ho  were  reported  as  using 
the  boys,  theee  girls  were 
the  dorms  and  driven  to 


excessive  force  oi 
bodily  taken  froi 
Jail  In  Newklrk. 

Commonly  expressed  was  the  ruling  that 
any  drinking  woild  result  in  loss  of  home 
visitation  and  toyrn  rights  and  possible  ex- 
pulsion. I 

The  responsibility  for  these  actions  rests 
not  only  with  the  school  administration,  but 
also  with  the  Ariia  Office.  For  example,  the 
Aaslstant  Area  Elrector  for  Education  re- 
lated that  these  ( ondltlons  (e.g.,  lack  of  In- 
terest. p>oor  adml  ilstratlon  and  supervision, 
student  punlshm(  nt.  etc.)  were  known  to  the 
Area  Office  and  that  they  'have  been  try- 
ing V)..get  rid  cf  the  Superintendent  for 
ifears,"_pne  cannst  help  but  wonder  at  the 
efficiency  and  sincerity  of  these  remarks  and 
efforts.  For  exan  pie.  a  social  work  report 
was  turned  Into  t  le  Area  Office  several  weeks 
prior  to  the  site  '  Islt  and  for  the  most  part, 
reiterated  what  was  found  by  the  review 
team.  Yet  no  action  had  been  Initiated  re- 
garding excessive  physical  punishment. 

4.  While  healti  services  are  not  at  this 
time  a  function  ot  the  school,  theee  practices 
were  reviewed.  Ttie  nurse  assigned  by  DIH 
to  the  Infirmary  'fas  very  concerned  and  ac- 
tively seeking  better  ways  to  Improve 
health  practices.  Per  example,  she  had  Initi- 
ated her  own  screening  process  in  an  at- 
tempt to  identify  various  physical  anomalies. 
The  clinic  operaies  from  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  Ergo,  any  sick  child  must  return  sev- 
eral hundred  yaids  back  to  the  dormitory. 
On  weekends  th»  clinic  closes  completely. 
Both  physical  anc  dental  care  seem  adequate 
with  the  exceptKtn  of  sick  children  having 
to  return  to  their  dorms  nightly. 

Mental  health  services  by  this  clinic  are 
limited  to  a  rare  psychiatric  consultation  or 
examination,  the  burden  of  this  responsibil- 
ity falling  primarily  on  a  visiting  PHS  so- 
cial worker.  Her  caseload  was  minimal  and 
limited  to  severe  cases. 

The  hospital  stiff  has  little  to  do  with  the 
school,  the  progtam.  the  expulsion  of  stu- 
dents, etc. 

5.  With  the  etceptlon  of  several  classes 
designated  for  slew  learners,  no  special  edu- 
cation program  ii  In  existence.  Yet  some  61 
children  have  beiin  Identified  as  exceptional 
by  a  very  cursory  record  screening  procedure. 

6.  With  regard  to  food  service,  an  accept- 
able master  menu  was  posted  and  was  being 
followed.  The  pr<  paratlon  and  serving  facil- 
ities were  well-k(  pt  and  appeared  adequate. 
However,  since  tlie  youngsters  received  pre- 
pared trays  ( to  e  Lpedlte  feeding  and  admin- 
istration) and  hid  no  choice  as  to  item  se- 
lection, much  fcxl  was  being  rejected  and 
therefore  dumpe( ,.  For  most  part,  the  female 
youngsters  were  hrowlng  away  the  high  ca- 
loric food  such  as  bread,  potatoes,  etc.  Con- 
comitant with  tils,  the  Alaskan  children's 
expressed  dislike  of  Southwest  regional  food 
also  accounted  f c  r  excessive  food  waste. 

Male  and  fen  ale  youngsters  are  served 
from  three  lines  having  to  wait  outside  the 
bundling  regardless  of  weather.  No  mixing 
of  the  sexes  is  psrmltted  during  mealtimes. 
Ouldance  p)ersormel  supervise  these  lines  and 
the  feeding  tlm<s.  When  questioned  about 
this,  one  person  stated  they  were  on  duty 
In  case  of  a  riot. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Boys'  Guidance 
Director  had  presented  a  more  appropriate 
feeding  and  serving  plan  allowing  selection 
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of  food  and  mixing  of  students.  This  was 
rejected  by  the  food  service  personnel  and 
the  Superintendent  on  the  basis  that  it  did 
not  move  the  children  through  the  cafeteria 
fast  enough. 

7.  As  for  the  dormitory  situation,  some 
dormitory  personnel  expressed  attitudes  of 
sincere  Intent  and  concern  for  the  young- 
sters, while  others  expressed  perverted  be- 
havior as  explained  previously. 

In  regard  to  facilities,  the  male  dorm,  now 
two  years  old,  had  several  construction  de- 
fects even  when  new.  Theee  have  already 
been  reported  to  the  Central  Office  Engineer- 
ing Division  for  their  consideration.  These 
Items  Included  such  things  as  poor  con- 
struction practices,  inadequate  drainage,  mis- 
placed outlets  and  utilities,  etc. 

The  girls'  dormitories,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  antiquated.  Modern  shower  and  bath- 
room facilities  had  been  added  to  these 
donns,  but  these  facilities  leaked  from  one 
floor  to  another  resulting  In  plaster  falling 
and  paint  peeling.  It  was  also  noted  that 
many  of  the  utilities  were  broken. 

The  rooms  were  overcrowded  In  the  girls' 
dorm,  yet  the  boys  were  not.  In  several  in- 
stances, it  was  noted  that  beds  were  not  sep- 
arated and  this  results  in  a  youngster's  hav- 
ing to  stay  in  bed  until  her  partner  gets  up. 
Also,  walls  had  holes  in  them.  In  one  bath- 
room the  innards  of  one  wall  were  exposed 
showing  Inner  lathing,  pipes,  etc.  One  room 
contained  exposed  heavy  duty  electrical  wir- 
ing at  the  head  of  one  youngster's  bed.  The 
poesibility  of  that  girl  being,  electrocuted  in 
her  sleep  was  evident. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  much 
reading  material  (Title  I  Project)  was  evident 
in  the  dormitories  and  that  the  youngsters, 
while  overcrowded,  were  allowed  to  hang 
their  own  pictures  and  decorate  their  rooms. 

8.  The  guidance  personnel /student  ratio  is 
one  to  89.  This  reflects  a  minimal  shortage  of 
1 1  people  ( Includes  recreational  leaders,  aides, 
supervisor ) .  Combining  this  with  the  ab- 
sence of  other  specialists  (e.g.,  special  ed- 
ucation teachers,  psychologist,  social  work- 
ers, etc.)  makes  apparent  a  great  lack  of 
pupil  personnel  specialists. 

9.  Student  activities  were  minimal.  The 
students  claimed  they  had  no  voice  in  school 
affairs,  that  activities  were  dictated  for  them 
not  by  them.  The  student  council  was  only 
a  nominal  facade  and  held  no  serious  voice 
In  school  activities.  For  example,  many 
students  claimed  to  have  requested  a  chance 
to  sleep  later  on  weekends,  to  establish  their 
own  dances,  to  have  some  say  so  with  regard 
to  expulsions,  to  voice  their  opinions  on  the 
educational  program  and  their  future  adult 
needs,  etc.  (Student  expulsion  takes  place 
after  a  secret  ballot  is  taken  by  a  committee 
comprised  of  the  school  Principal  and  the 
guidance  staff.  Teachers,  school  health  per- 
sonnel, and  students  do  not  take  part  in  this 
process. )  These  responsibilities  they  felt  were 
disallowed  them.  Because  of  such  denials 
and  the  resultant  attitude  that  no  one  on 
campus  really  cared  and  that  they  must  really 
be  bad.  they  drink,  fornicate  and  act  up. 
Students  readily  admitted  to  the  review  team 
(interesting,  since  the  team  members  were 
all  strangers)  where  and  how  these  Illicit 
activities  took  place. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  student 
council  was  functioning  without  a  president 
and  a  vice  president  because  they  had  been 
removed  from  their  elected  offices  for  dis- 
ciplinary reasons.  Interviews  with  the  two 
deposed  officers  revealed  that  a  matron  (In- 
structional aide)  had  told  them  they  were 
kicked  off  the  student  council.  Impeachment 
proceedings  had  not  taken  pltice  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  student  council  and 
the  staff  adviser  to  the  student  council,  and 
neither  the  Principal  nor  the  Superintendent 
of  the  school  had  talked  with  them. 

Student  morale  is  poor;  their  attitude  Is 
that  no  one  cares  for  them,  never  listens  to 
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them,  never  comes  to  their  affairs,  etc.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  it  was  voiced  that  the 
Superintendent  had  attended  his  first  stu- 
dent party  only  because  the  review  team  waa 
invited.  However,  the  Principal  did  try  to 
attend  many  functions. 

INSTRUCTIONAL    PROGRAM 

The  problem  of  low  morale  seemed  to  pre- 
vail not  Just  among  the  students  but 
throughout  the  school  staff.  All  the  guidance 
personnel  appeared  demoralized  or  disinter- 
ested and  the  same  condition  was  expressed 
by  the  teachers.  The  atmosphere  of  the  ma- 
jority of  classrooms  visited  by  the  review 
team  reflected  poor  teacher  and  student 
morale,  disorganization,  lack  of  supervision 
and  lack  of  purposeful  and  meaningful  direc- 
tion. Many  teachers  do  not  have  lesson  plans 
or  evidence  that  preplanning  has  taken  place 
in  relation  to  scope  and  sequence  of  classes 
being  taught. 

In  most  classes  visited  by  the  team  mem- 
bers, students  were  doing  written  work  at 
their  desks.  No  Interchange  was  taking  plac* 
between  teachers  and  students  or  among  the 
students  In  most  Instances.  In  one  classroom 
students  were  busy  attempting  to  write  the 
answers  to  questions  at  the  end  of  a  chapter. 
One  student  remarked  to  a  team  member 
that  It  was  pretty  hard  because  the  class  had 
not  read  the  chapter  yet.  It  was  very  evident 
that  the  staff  and  students  had  been  prepared 
for  the  review  team's  visit  and  a  very 
"canned"  educational  environment  was  re- 
flected as  the  result. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  staff  morale  prob- 
lem are  the  obvious  lack  of  staff  Involvement 
In  program  planning,  the  poor  communica- 
tions within  the  school,  and  the  absence  of 
effective  leadership. 

Although  much  Up  service  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  students  at  Chllocco  are  In 
need  of  a  strong,  innovative  educational  pro- 
gram due  to  their  underachievement.  little 
evidence  can  be  found  indicating  strong 
instructional  leadership  or  Involvement  In 
curriculum  development  that  will  provide 
an  Instructional  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  students.  The  curriculum  offerings  and 
approach  to  teaching  are  very  traditional  in 
nature. 

The  lack  of  conmiunicatlon  between  ad- 
ministration and  department  heads,  between 
departments  and  between  staff  members 
working  in  the  same  discipline  area  is  very 
evident.  Each  discipline  is  an  "Island  unto 
itself"  in  relation  to  contributing  to  and 
being  involved  In  the  total  educational  pro- 
gram. Both  the  Instructional  staff  and  the 
guidance  staff  stated  that  they  rarely  com- 
municate to  each  other.  Problems  in  the 
dorm  only  get  reported  to  the  teachers  via 
the  grapevine  and  vice  versa.  No  system  of 
common  reporting  has  been  established.  Staff 
members  related  at  a  meeting  called  by  the 
review  team  that  this  was  the  first  lime 
members  of  each  subject  matter  area  had 
been  able  to  get  together  to  discuss  their 
disciplines  and  exchange  ideas  with  co- 
workers. These  people  were  very  positive  In 
stating  "we  need  more  meetings  like  this  ' 

Further  comments  concerning  the  instruc- 
tional program  at  Chllocco  school  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  buildings  utilized  by  the  instruc- 
tional department  are  old  and  outdated:  how- 
ever, this  is  no  excuse  for  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate maintenance  that  Is  readily  apparent. 
Classrooms  are  In  need  of  paint,  chalkboards 
are  In  need  of  reflnlshlng  and  repainting,  and 
In  general,  the  housekeeping  and  repair  of 
most  classrooms  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
in  terms  of  a  pleasant  classroom  environ- 
ment. 

2.  The  developmental  reading  program  be- 
ing taught  by  Mrs.  Clark  Is  innovative  and 
Is  meeting  the  needs  of  85  students.  The 
utilization  of  several  different  kinds  of  read- 
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ing  materials  and  devices  plus  the  availabil- 
ity of  a  paperback  Ubrary  makes  this  clasa- 
room  interesUng  and  a  challenge  to  the 
students.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  program 
18  not  available  to  more  students  as  low 
reading  achievement  was  Identified  by  the 
staff  as  being  the  basic  academic  problem 
of  the  students. 

3.  Mr.  Paul  Sward  has  visited  Chllocco 
school  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
implement  BSCS  Patterns  and  Processes 
(Special  Materials)  by  providing  all  books. 
manuals,  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment 
which  are  necessary  for  this  program.  This 
will  upgrade  the  science  curriculum. 

4.  Workshop  classrooms  (grades  9  and  10) 
reflect  much  more  teacher  and  student  in- 
volvement in  this  Instructional  area. 

5.  The  fine  arts  curriculum  should  be  In- 
tegrated into  the  regular  class  schedule.  At 
present  teachers  have  to  meet  with  students 
before  and  after  the  regular  school  hours. 
A  situation  of  this  kind  creates  too  much 
outside  competition  for  the  fine  arts  program 
to  cope  with  and  puts  undue  demands  on  the 
ane  arts  teachers. 

6.  The  basic  textbooks  in  many  of  the  dis- 
cipline areas  are  outdated  and  short  in  sup- 
ply. Supplementary  materials  for  teachers 
and  students  use  are  practically  non-exist- 
ent and  lack  of  teaching  supplies  and  mate- 
rials create  hardships  on  teachers  who  are 
responsible  for  classroom  Instructional  pro- 
grams. 

7.  The  present  requisition  system  being 
utilized  provides  that  requisitions  go  direct- 
ly from  the  department  heads  to  the  Admin- 
Utratlve  Officer.  The  Principal,  who  is  the 
director  of  Instruction  and  curriculum  devel- 
opment, Is  circumvented  and  has  no  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  Is  being  ordered  to  carry 
out  the  Instructional  program. 

8.  An  excessive  amount  of  equipment  that 
Is  obsolete  and  Inoperable  is  on  campus  (Ex- 
ample: 23  16mm  projectors).  It  Is  most  dif- 
ficult to  Justify  new  equipment  when  prop- 
erty inventory  shows  an  overabundance. 
Survey  action  is  necessary  to  dispose  of 
equipment  that  is  not  supporting  the  pro- 
gram. 

9  Business  education  classes  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  calculators  and  adding  ma- 
chines for  student  use  in  bookkeeping. 

10.  The  pKJlicy  concerning  department  heads 
and  teachers  utilizing  student  cumulative 
folders  Is  not  clearly  defined  by  the  admin- 
istration or  understood  by  the  staff.  In  an^ 
event,  at  a  meeting  with  department  heads,  1# 
was  obvious  that  avallabiUty  of  and  use  or 
cumulative    folders   was   not   clear. 

11.  Students  at  Chllocco  school  are  not 
Involved  in  an  extensive  program  of  field 
trips  to  provide  educational  and  cultural 
enrichment.  Two  44  passenger  GSA  pool 
buses  are  available  at  11.5  cents  a  mile  with 
a  minimum  charge  of  $92.50  per  month.  Ad- 
ministration states  that  pool  buses  and  funds 
available  are  not  enough  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  student  enrollment. 

Another  significant  observation  was  that 
90  percent  of  the.  approved  Title  I  Project 
was  not  in  operation.  There  was  little  or  no 
activity  In  getting  any  of  the  Title  I  com- 
ponents underway.  For  example,  the  swim- 
ming pool,  the  enclosing  of  which  had  been 
provided  for  by  previous  Title  I  funding,  wtis 
not  in  operation,  nor  was  the  campus  beauti- 
fication  program;  the  recreation  program 
was  at  a  stondstiU  because  there  was  no 
s'udent  activities  coordinator;  some  mate- 
rials for  the  science  program,  reading  pro- 
gram, etc.,  were  ordered  but  had  not  yet 
arrived.  The  personnel  freeze  was  given  as 
one  reason  for  the  inactivity,  but  another 
perhaps  more  significant  comment  was  that 
there  had  been  little  or  no  input  from  teach- 
ers in  Title  I  planning. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  In  total  agreement  with  the  Assistant 
Area  Director  for  Education's  recommenda- 
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tlon,  the  Superintendent  should  be  removed 
immediately.  His  successor  should  seriously 
consider  the  immediate  replacement  of  the 
top  echelon  people  if  need  be  so  that  he  can 
revitalize  the  entire  school  program. 

2.  An  intensive  investigation  into  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  abuse  of  the  youngsters  of 
this  school  should  be  Initiated  immediately 
and  appropriate  action  taken  against  those 
guilty  of  such  malpractices. 

3.  While  financial  deprivation  appears  to 
be  a  common  characteristic,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  stir  the  creative  imagina- 
tion of  the  entire  staff  in  the  utilization  of 
the  facilities  they  have.  This  could  easily  be 
done  with  the  proper  leadership  and  the  in- 
volvement of  both  teachers  and  students.  In 
conjunction  with  this,  lines  of  communica- 
tion must  be  established  between  all  depart- 
ments and  staff  members  and  with  the  stu- 
dents. 

4.  Intensive  effort  should  be  undertaken 
to  rid  the  staff  concept  of  the  "failure-ex- 
pectancy syndrome" — the  concept  that  In- 
dian students  are  stupid  at  best,  trouble- 
makers, and  Inferior  to  others. 

5.  Psychological  services  should  be  initiated 
immediately  to  attempt  to  rectify  the  serious 
damage  done  to  these  youth.  A  comprehen- 
sive testing  program  should  be  started,  to 
identify  the  intelligence  of  youth,  the  corre- 
lated achievement  status,  the  vocational  and 
career  potential,  and  any  serious  emotional 
upsetment.  either  present  or  potential. 

6.  As  a  result  of  the  above,  a  worthy  quali- 
tative counseling  program  should  be  initi- 
ated, both  on  an  individual  and  group  basis. 
This  program  should  be  innovative  and  crea- 
tive rather  than  operating  only  as  a  reac- 
tionary program. 

7.  A  closer  relationship  should  be  estab- 
lished between  the  school  (instruction  and 
guidance)  and  the  community.  The  latter 
should  be  viewed  as  Including  the  DIH  health 
center,  the  business  community,  mental  and 
physical  health  specialists,  recreational  and 
other  community  activities. 

8.  DIH,  In  conjunction  with  the  school  per- 
sonnel, should  make  arrangements  for  ade- 
quate staffing  of  the  health  center.  It  Just 
does  not  make  sense  for  a  sick  child  to  get 
up  from  bed  rest  at  closing  time,  return  to 
the  dorm  for  the  night,  and  come  back  to 
the  health  center  in  the  morning. 

9.  The  aforementioned  testing  program 
should  coordinate  with  an  Intensive  physi- 
cal screening  attempt  in  order  to  identify 
those  youth  in  need  of  special  education 
provision. 

10.  Special  education  programs  should  be 
established  for  the  handicapped  and  excep- 
tional child.  In  certain  cases  this  would 
necessitate  the  transfer  of  youngsters  back 
to  communities  providing  services  (e.g.,  deaf 
children  to  schools  for  the  deaf,  etc.). 

11.  The  staff  and  students  should  study  and 
resolve  a  more  appropriate  student  feeding 
plan  and  student  activity  program  which  will 
permit  student  involvement  in  school  affairs. 
The  student  council  should  function  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  and  approved  con- 
stitution. 

12.  Campus  security  is  a  problem  needing 
attention,  in  that  county  roads  go  through 
the  school  property  and  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
trol speeding  autos  or  unwanted  visitors  who 
pick  up  students  or  make  alcoholic  beverages 
available  to  them. 

13.  The  staff  at  Chllocco  should  re-evaluate 
the  Title  I  Program  components  through  de- 
termining the  needs  of  students  in  priority 
order  and  reprcgrammlng  apparent  savings 
resulting  from  the  late  starting  of  the  proj- 
ect to  meet  those  needs.  Future  Title  I  pro- 
posals should  have  more  input  by  teachers 
and  students  and  should  be  more  innovative. 

14.  It  is  advised  that  the  area  office  investi- 
gate and  survey  the  problems  of  the  Chllocco 
school  program  and  attempt  to  rectify  them, 
while  concomitantly  initiating  Innovative 
programs. 
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CONGRESS  MUST  REFORM  ITSELF 
OR  CEASE  BEING  RELEVANT 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  2,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
join  in  sixinsoring  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1969. 

America  today  has  changed  full  circle 
from  the  American  of  even  30  years  ago. 
We  are  an  urban  society,  and  the  com- 
ing census  and  reapportionment  in  1970 
will  sound  the  political  knell  of  rural 
power.  Vestiges  of  such  power  will  linger 
on  in  various  forms  for  some  years,  but 
the  handwriting  Is  on  the  wall.  Those 
who  refuse  to  adapt  to  change  are  des- 
tined to  be  left  behind  by  it. 

A  nation  Is  only  as  strong  as  its  in- 
stitutions of  the  most  basic  sort,  of  which 
Congress  is  certainly  one.  Those  iiostitu- 
tlons  endure  only  so  long  as  a  majority 
of  our  people  maintain  their  faith  In 
them.  If  an  institution  refuses  to  change 
in  light  of  new  realities,  it  ceases  being 
able  to  cope  with  those  realities,  becom- 
ing irrelevant  to  the  society  in  which  it 
operates.  This  is  the  choice  confronting 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Already  power  has  flowed  from  the 
legislative  branch  to  the  executive  branch 
in  an  almost  unbroken  stream.  The 
stronger  the  President,  the  faster  and 
greater  is  the  flow  of  power  to  his 
branch.  This  was  amply  illustrated  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  In  previous  eras, 
the  pendulum  has  swung  back  the  other 
way  in  the  fullness  of  time,  but  this  has 
been  the  case  because  our  legislative 
branch  has  remained  relevant.  Now  this 
is  no  longer  the  case  in  large  measure, 
and  there  exists  a  danger  of  power  re- 
maining permanently  on  the  executive 
side.  Therefore,  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  must  revamp  itself  to  reflect 
new  realities  and  to  anticipate  change 
that  even  now  flows  about,  arouijd,  and 
over  Congress  in  an  unbroken  stream. 

Congress  is  bogged  down  in  meaning- 
less tradition  which  enshrines  mediocrity 
and  rewards  only  length  of  service.  Indi- 
vidual Members  are  relatively  helpless, 
particularly  in  earlier  years  of  their  serv- 
ice. Everywhere,  committee  meetings  are 
closed — a  trend  that  is  growing.  In  the 
House  of  the  people,  the  people  are  not 
allowed  to  see  what  is  transpiring  in  their 
name.  Committee  reports  are  often  de- 
layed to  an  unconscionable  extent.  Proxy 
voting    procedures    in    committees    are 
often  abused.  Minority  committee  mem- 
bers are  given  minimal  leeway  In  terms 
of  staff  and  the  right  to  call  witnesses. 
Faults  of  this  branch  of  Government 
can  be  listed  ad  infinitimi,  ad  nauseum. 
I  know  these  remarks  and  the  bill  I  am 
joining  in  sponsoring  which  accompanies 
them  will  be  greeted  by  some  with  dis- 
agreement. It  will  make  no  difference. 
Vast  conglomerations  of  people  and  re- 
sources in  our  society  require  lelevant 
and  flexible  institutions.  No  major  insti- 
tution can  long  iiurvive  or  function  if  it 
worships  methods  louiid  wanting  several 
generations  ago. 
Our  cities  grow.  Our  ghettos  fester. 
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Our  skies  fill  with  planes,  pollution,  and 
noise.  Our  suburbs  creep  over  the  land, 
gobbling  up  green  expanses.  Megalopolis 
exists.  Our  poptdatlon  explodes  and  ex- 
plodes and  exiJlodes.  Sewage  piles  up. 
Taxes  mount.  Abaters  grow  foul.  Life  be- 
comes more  of  a^stniggle. 

Do  the  power^  that  be  Imagine  for  one 
moment  that  ^e  who  represent  these 
cities  will  suffet  to  be  held  in  political 
bondage  in  this  House  for  much  longer? 
Do  they  actuallj'  think  they  can  hold  us 
back  from  power  which  holds  a  key  to 
answers  our  cotistituents  demand  of  us 
with  ever  louder  cities?  Do  they  imagine 
we  shall  sit  huinbly  and  be  patronized 
for  much  longet?  If  they  will  not  listen 
to  us,  then  ther  shall  have  to  listen  to 
other  sounds.     1 

Congress  can  answer  questions,  solve 
problems,  and  Help  our  Government  re- 
main relevant  to  our  society — if  it  is 
willing  to  perform  major  institutional 
If.  This  bill  embodies 
are  a  minimum, 
effort  will  fail.  But  we 

.^ain — and     again — and 

again — and  again — until  we  are  heard — 
imtil  we  prevail)  The  realities  of  life  are 
on  our  side. 


surgery  upon  i 
the  reforms  tha 
"  It  may  be  th 
shall     come 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  ifcrsT  vmciNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  lOP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursdcy,  Apnl  3,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  people  mfcimderstand  the  opera- 
tions of  government  and  mistake  the  ab- 
sence of  open,  v^ible  activity  for  no  ac- 
tivity at  all.         j 

Consequently.lit  is  gratifying  when  the 
news  media  explains  to  the  public  some 
of  the  workings  (of  government  and  calls 
for  reason  in  viewing  government. 

For  example,  flthough  the  Senate  will 
begin  its  Easter  I  recess  at  the  conclusion 
of  business  to4ay,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  6(  which  I  am  chairman, 
will  conduct  hearings  on  waste  disposal 
and  economic  development  during  the 
recess.  I 

Mr.  President^  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  editorial  by  Robert  Earle 
on  this  subject  [in  the  Weston,  W.  Va., 
Democrat  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  qe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


OnGs 


iNG  Things  Doni: 


The  other  evenmg  national  education  tele- 
vision carried  aa  hour  program  featuring 
former  Vice  Preslaent  Hubert  Humphrey  con- 
ducting his  firstl  class  In  his  new  Job  aa 
professor  at  Mac^Uester  University. 

It  was  a  lively^  session  and  the  students 
were  sharp  with  the  loaded  questions  they 
flung  at  him.  Bud  most  of  what  they  had  go- 
ing for  them  was  knowledge  newly-acquired, 
mainly  through  Reading,  little  through  liv- 
ing. They  were  attempting  to  confound  a 
bright  man  who  has  been  a  liberal  since  his 
days  as  mayor  of  Minneapolis,  who  has  served 
many  years  In  tl^e  Congress  and  a  term  as 
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vice-president  of  the  United  States,  a  man 
who  has  sat  down  with  the  great  men  of  the 
times. 

It  was  easy  to  find  fault  with  his  part  In 
the  civil  rights  program  but  they  overlooked 
the  fact  that  much  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished for  civil  rights  was  through  his 
efforts  and  the  same  goes  for  the  p>overty 
programs.  It  la  a  tendency  of  the  yoxing  to 
look  at  the  peaks  and  to  ignore  the  arduous 
ascent  that  Is  needed  to  reach  them. 

We  once  knew  a  young  man  who  was  ter- 
ribly disillusioned  upon  his  first  visit  to 
Congress.  He  watched  a  Senator  speak  to  a 
virtually  empty  chamber,  saw  lawmakers 
sauntering  In  and  out,  and  finally  he  left  in 
disgust. 

This  week,  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  In 
answering  allegations  of  inactivity  in  the 
9l8t  Congress  had  this  to  say:  "The  me- 
chanics of  making  the  laws  under  which  we 
live  Is  a  complex  and  time-consuming  proc- 
ess, and  It  Is  one  which  demands  a  lacge 
amount  of  unglamorous  work,"  the  senior 
West   Virginia   Senator   declared. 

This  work,  Randolph  noted,  is  now  going  ftn 
in  the  committees  and  elsewhere.  The  16 
Senate  standing  committees  have  already 
spent  some  550  hours  in  meetings  and  hear- 
ings, considering  new  laws,  Presidential  nom- 
inees and  other  matters,  he  added. 

Randolph  said  this  background  work  is 
like  the  large  part  of  an  Iceberg  that  doesn't 
show  above  the  water. 

"Those  occasions  when  there  are  not  many 
Senators  on  the  floor  engaged  in  debate  and 
voting  may  give  the  impression  that  the  law- 
making process  has  ground  to  a  standstill 
and  the  Senators  are  away  from  their  Jobs," 
Randolph  said. 

"Those  familiar  with  the  mechanics  of 
government  know,  however,  that  action  on 
the  floor  is  only  the  very  Important  end  prod- 
uct of  long  hours,  days  and  weeks  of  prepara- 
tion," he  emphasized. 

The  Public  Works  Committee,  which  Ran- 
dolph beads,  has  spent  60  hours  considering 
a  wide  variety  of  matters,  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  of  which  he  Is  the  rank- 
ing majority  member,  has  devoted  22  <4  hours 
of  public  hearings  to  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  proposals. 

"The  efforts  In  the  Senate  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged  and  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives as  well,  will  flower  in  profusion  in  the 
weeks  ahead  but  only  because  Congress  is 
hard  at  work  now,"  said  Senator  Randolph. 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  RELEVANCE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PgNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  relevance  in  our  high  schools  has 
been  made  controversial  by  a  recent  film 
produced  by  Frederick  Wiseman.  The 
film,  "High  School  UJ3-A.,"  deals  with 
the  modem,  white,  middle-class  high 
school,  and  its  subject  is  Philadelphia's 
Northeast  High  School  located  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  I  represent.  Most  of  the 
piarties  concerned  have  not  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  see  this  film,  but  have 
had  to  content  themselves  with  reading 
its  many  reviews  which  appeared  in  the 
news  media  of  several  major  cities.  It 
is  obvious  to  all  concerned  that  an  injus- 
tice h£is  been  committed  by  the  produc- 
ers of  the  film. 

"High  School  U.S.A."  purports  to  show 
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the  lack  of  relevance  In  Northeast  High 
School.  It  ridicules  certain  minor  idio- 
syncrasies,  and  questions  the  importance 
of  other  major  endeavors.  The  school  hag 
a  space  research  project,  for  example, 
which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
coimtry,  and  has  received  oflQcial  recogni- 
tion. The  unique  learning  experience 
which  it  provides  for  budding  scientists 
is  given  little  attention.  Other  facets  of 
the  school  are  misunderstood.  A  program 
of  cooking  instruction  for  boys,  which 
has  helped  many  previously  maladjusted 
youngsters  to  find  useful  occupations,  is 
shown  as  the  height  of  irrelevance. 

What  is  even  more  distressing  is  what 
the  producers  of  the  film  chose  not  to 
include.  Having  photographed  almost 
everything  at  Northeast  for  several 
weeks,  they  edited  the  film  down  to  a 
1  hour  and  15  minute  version.  The  many 
worthwhile  and  "relevant"  aspects  of  the 
school  seem  to  have  been  pushed  aside. 
The  school  offers  a  variety  of  cunicu- 
lums,  for  all  types  of  students.  Some 
study  commercial  subjects,  while  others 
prepare  for  college.  There  are  even  sev- 
eral college-level  courses  for  the  more 
gifted  students.  Virtually  every  extracur- 
ripular  interest  can  be  pursued  at  North- 
east. Students  participate  in  musical  and 
athletic  groups,  and  in  debating  and 
world  affairs  clubs.  They  publish  a  news- 
paper and  a  literary  magazine.  They  even 
operate  an  amateur  radio  station.  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  many  activities 
which  satisfy  the  varied  interests  of  a 
large  student  body.  But  the  greatest  test 
for  "relevance"  might  well  be  the 
achievements  of  Northesist's  alumni. 
About  70  percent  of  Northeast's  gradu- 
ates continue  their  education  in  some 
institution  of  higher  learning.  A  large 
number  of  its  students  win  scholarships 
by  competitive  examination.  When  one 
views  the  complete  picture  of  Northeast 
High  School,  he  may  develop  new  idaas 
as  to  the  true  meaning  of  "relevance"  In 
modem  education. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
review  of  the  film  written  by  Fred  M. 
Hechinger,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Sunday,  March  23,  1969. 
I  would  also  like  to  include  two  letters 
written  to  Dr.  Mark  H.  Shedd,  superin- 
tendent of  Philadelphia's  schools  by  an 
ad  hoc  committee  of  Northeast  High 
School  faculty  members: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  23,  1969| 
A  Look  at  Irrelevant  Valtjes 

Who  would  want  to  see  a  documentary 
fllm  on  a  modem  big  city  high  school  wltti 
an  almost  entirely  white  middle-class  en- 
rollment? What  could  such  a  fllm  possibly  tell 
about  the  real  urban  probelm  of  the  slums 
and  of  underprivileged  youth? 

Yet,  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  school 
chosen  by  Frederick  Wiseman,  the  docu- 
mentary film  producer  who  uses  the  camera 
as  a  means  of  social  reform  and  received 
widespread  publicity  for  his  controversial 
Tltlcut  Follies,  a  fllm  of  a  Massachusetts 
State  Hospital  for  the  criminally  insane  and 
whose  documentary  on  the  police  was  shown 
on  the  Public  Broadcasting  Laboratory  earlier 
this  month. 

Although  not  yet  released  publicly,  the 
Wiseman  school  fllm  was  shown  recently  to 
an  audience  in  a  course  at  the  Center  for 
New  York  City  Affairs  of  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research.  Last  week  It  was  evident  that 
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the  fllni  was  raising  questions  in  educational 
circles  al)out  the  relevancy  of  some  school 
programs. 

Within  minutes  after  the  opening  of  the 
one-hour  and  fifteen  minute  film,  it  becomes 
clear  that  Philadelphia's  Northeast  High,  the 
subject  of  "High  School,"  is  not  intended  as 
nostalgic  escapism.  When  Edgar  Z.  Frleden- 
berg,  the  social  psychologist,  saw  the  fllm 
recently,  he  said  his  first  reaction  was  that 
high  school  personnel  have  not  yet  absorbed 
the  basic  lesson  taught  to  the  staff  of  every 
decent  hotel:  "Dont  insult  the  clientele." 

This  may  not  be  entirely  fair;  none  of  the 
teachers  and  administrators  mean  to  Insult 
the  children— it  is  Just  that  they  do  by  virtue 
of  a  frightening  gap  between  the  two  worlds. 
The  intended^^nd  effective — ^message  Is 
clearly  that,  if  this  gap  is  so  wide  in  the 
placid,  all-white  nilddle-class  setting,  what 
must  it  be  in  the  more  volatile  ghetto? 

What  are  the  values  taught  in  the  school? 
A  bedraggled  boy,  who  maintains  that  he  Is 
being  punished  for  an  offense  he  did  not 
commit  and  that  the  teacher  refused  to  hear 
his  side  of  the  story,  is  told  by  the  dean  of 
discipline  to  prove  that  he  is  a  man  by  taking 
the  punishment,  especially  since  it  is  only 
an  hour's  detention. 

When  the  boy,  closer  to  tears  than  anger. 
Anally  agrees  to  "take  it"  under  protest,  he  is 
told.  "It's  time  you  showed  a  little  character." 

"Thoughts  for  the  day"  are  presented  like 
remnants  of  Victorian  primers.  "The  diction- 
ary is  the  only  place  where  success  comes 
before  worry,"  is  a  typical  example. 

ATMOSPHERE    IS    IRRELEVANT 

In  a  dreary  counseling  session,  a  bright 
young  thing  is  endlessly  lectured  for  having 
"Insulted"  the  school  by  wearing  a  short 
dress  to  a  formal  dance. 

From  folksy  fashion  and  deportment  dem- 
onstrations to  cooking  instruction  for  lx>ys, 
the  atmosphere  is,  in  the  purest  sense  of  the 
current  Idiom,  Irrelevant.  While  there  are 
sparks  of  life  in  the  foreign  language  Instruc- 
tion, one  wonders  at  the 'gap  between  af- 
fluent students  and  teacher  when  the  latter. 
In  French,  explains  that  in  France  one  dines 
In  the  dining  room,  while  Americans  usually 
eat  In  the  kitchen. 

There  is  a  strange  mixture  of  authori- 
tarianism ("Don't  you  talk,  you  Just  listen," 
says  the  dean),  blanket  suspicion  (In  the 
manner  students  are  asked  to  show  their 
program  cards  in  the  hallway)  and  pseudo- 
psychology  ("Don't  you  feel  guilty  for  dis- 
appointing your  father  by  not  going  to 
college,"  asks  the  guidance  counselor  in  front 
of  an  overpowering  father. ) 

Ironically,  the  only  activities  In  the  fllm 
that  arouse  the  youngsters  are  a  drum-ma- 
Jorette  rifle  drill  and  an  eight-day  simulated 
space  flight  In  a  capsule  provided  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  for 
an  expensive  space  biology  project.  Yet.  both 
of  these  activities  have  little.  If  any  concrete 
educational  value. 

The  camera  is  perhaps  too  brutally  selec- 
tive. It  might  be  argued  that  some  more  in- 
spiring lessons  could  have  been  sought  out 
to  relieve  the  gloom.  But  Mr.  Wiseman  denies 
that  he  fllmed  anything  that  seemed  extraor- 
dinarily bad,  adding  that  he  cut  out  much 
that  was  worse.  Nor  does  the  reaction  to  the 
fllm  by  many  educators  and  parents  indi- 
cate that  they  disapprove  of  the  school. 

After  the  showing  at  the  New  School,  one 
teacher  said  that  while  the  typical  high 
schools  in  New  York  are  not  aii'i^where  as 
placid  and  teacher-dominated,  she  vrtshed  at 
times  that  they  were.  But  most  in  the  audi- 
ence disapproved  of  the  teachers'  dominant 
role. 

After  a  Boston  showing,  Mr.  Wiseman  said, 
many  parents  and  teachers  praised  the 
school's  effort  at  inculcating  values  and 
respect. 

Yet,  the  nagging  question  remains — what 
kind  of  values  and  respect  for  what?  One  of 
the  school's  few  Negro  students,  chosen  be- 
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cause  of  his  Interest  In  the  space  project, 
said  that  while  some  of  the  science  teaching 
was  competent,  "morally  and  socially  this 
school  is  a  garbage  can." 

That,  too,  is  probably  excessively  rough, 
but  It  would  be  difficult  not  to  come  away, 
at  least,  with  the  feeling  of  having  seen  an 
obsolete  container  for  modern  youth. 

F.  M.  H. 

Open  Letter  to  Dr.   Sheod 
Northeast  High  School, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Dr.  Shedd:  The  faculty  of  Northeast 
High  School  is  distressed  that  you  have 
shown  the  fllm  "High  School  USA"  to  your 
university  class  as  "a  fair  reflection  of  what 
is  happening"  in  middle-class  schools,  and 
by  implication  that  this  fllm  is  a  "fair  re- 
flection of  what  is  happening"  at  Northeast 
High  School.  __ 

We  would  like  your  reactions  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Since  you  have  never  observed  Northeast 
High  in  action;  since  you  have  never  talked 
with  our  students,  sat  with  our  counsellors, 
or  observed  our  teachers  in  class,  how  can 
you  presume  to  say  that  this  fllm  or  any  fllm 
is  a  "fair  reflection"? 

We  think  that  it  Is  your  responsibility  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools  to  establish  the 
conditions  under  which  a  fllm  Is  to  be  made 
in  a  public  school  and  under  which  it  Is  to 
be  released.  It  is  not  Mr.  Wifeman  who 
"should  have  been  clearer  with  the  faculty  of 
Northeast  as  to  what  he  had  In  mind."  It  is 
your  responsibility  to  have  informed  the 
principal  and  faculty  of  what  you  permitted 
Mr.  Wiseman  to  do.  You  negotiate  for  the 
school  district,  not  we. 

You  are  quoted  eis  saying  that  this  fllm 
shows  the  weakness  of  urban  high  schools 
and  their  "lack  of  relevance".  By  implication 
Northeast's  program  of  studies  Is  not  "rele- 
vant". We  think  we  are  relevant,  relevant  to 
the  needs  and  goals  of  our  students  and  our 
comm'inlty.  Between  60%  and  70%  of  our 
graduates  go  on  to  schools  of  higher  learning. 
Year  after  year  Northeast  students  are  merit 
scholarship  semi-flnallEts  and  with  some  fre- 
quency, flnalists.  An  extremely  high  propor- 
tion of  our  students  win  competitive  scholar- 
ships. Would  you  have  us  change? 

Ad  Hoc  COMMrrrzE: 

Margert  Braunstein. 

Helen  K.  O'Boyle. 

Philomena  G.  O'Hanlon. 

Irene  M.  Reiter. 

Frank  Seidlee. 

Northeast  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  27. 1969. 
Dr.  Mark  R.  Shedd, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Dr.  Shedd:  We  look  forward  to  view- 
ing High  School,  U.S.A.  "as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  spring  vacation"  as  you  arranged 
in  a  telephone  conversation  with  Dr.  Haller 
yesterday.  Let  us  remember  that  "as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  spring  vacation"  should 
not  be  extended  indeflnltely. 

Your  telegram  to  our  building  representa- 
tives December  16  informed  us  that  the 
single  copy  of  the  fllm  would  be  shown  to 
us  "upon  its  delivery"  in  this  city.  We  were 
chagrined  to  learn  that  you  showed  the  fllm 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  while  we 
waited  patiently  for  the  showing  you  prom- 
ised us. 

We  would  also  like  the  answers  to  some 
relevant  questions  concerning  the  fllm: 

1.  Who  authorized  the  fllm  maiang? 

2.  Who  negotiated  with  the  fllm  makers? 
What  conditions  were  agreed  upon  governing 
the  fllm  making?  What  were  the  conditions 
agreed  upon  controlling  the  release  of  the 
fllm  for  national  viewing?  Were  negotiations 
formalized  in  a  written  contract?  If  so,  we 
would  like  to  see  a  copy. 

3.  When  Mr.  De  Lone  instructed  Dr.  Haller 
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to  permit  the  fllm  making.  Was  the  principal 
informed  of  the  restrictions  or  other  condi- 
tions to  govern  the  fllm  making?  Who  was 
to  inform  teachers  of  their  legal  rights  If  the 
fllm  shots  were  "candid"? 

4.  Was  the  Board  of  Education's  legal  de- 
partment consulted?  What  was  the  opinion  of 
that  department  concerning  legal  redress  on 
the  part  of  teacher,  parent  or  student  if  pre- 
sented in  an  unflattering  or  unprofessional 
posture? 

5.  Who  are  the  fllm  makers?  Did  they  rep- 
resent a  bona  fide  educational  orgeuiization? 
Were  they  a  commercial  organization  mamng 
a  fllm  for  proflt? 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  your  reply 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Ad  Hoc  CoMMrrrEE: 
Frank  Seidler. 
Philomena  G.  O'Hanlon. 
Irene  M.  Reiter. 
Helen  K.  O'Boyle. 
Margery   Braunstein. 


AMERICAN  BASES  IN  SPAIN 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

of    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial 
entitled  "American  Bases  in  Spain," 
recently  published. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Bases  in  Spain 
With  the  deadline  near  for  renewal  of  the 
agreement  covering  American  military  bases 
In  Spain,  the  Pentagon  has  yet  to  produce 
convincing  evidence  that  these  bases  will  be 
crucial  to  American  and  Western  security  in 
the  nineteen-seventles. 

In  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  the  Nixon 
Administration's  consideration  of  what  price 
to  pay  for  an  extension  requires  welgliing  the 
utility  of  three  Air  Force  bases  and  a  Polaris 
submarine  station  against  the  g^rowing  politi- 
cal UabiUty  of  a  major  American  military 
presence  in  Spain. 

Even  the  Franco  Govermnent  has  become 
Increasingly  wary  of  having  American  nu- 
clear weapons  on  Spanish  territory  since  the 
"loss"  of  a  hydrogen  bomb  off  Palomares  in 
1966.  The  bases  would  almost  certainly  be- 
come a  focus  for  anti-American  sentiment  If 
Spanish  students  and  workers  gained  greater 
freedom  of  action  after  the  death  or  retire- 
ment of  Generalissimo  Franco. 

It  is  embarrassing  enough  to  have  the 
question  of  a  five-year  extension  of  base 
rights  come  to  a  head  only  weeks  after  the 
Franco  regime  has  reverted  to  t>-pe  with  a 
"state  of  exception"  that  suspends  even  the 
limited  fre^om  Spaniards  have  been  able  to 
exercise  in  recent  years. 

When  the  ^riginal  agreement  was  signed 
with  Spain  iivyi953,  the  Air  Force  stations 
were  crucial  asV^orward  bases  for  strategic 
bombers  of  iimlMid  range.  Their  Importance 
fell  off  sharply  with  the  coming  into  service 
of  B-52  bombers  and  Intercontinental  mis- 
siles based  in  the  Umted  States.  The  naval 
base  at  Rota  facilitates  deployment  of  the 
present  Polaris  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean,  but  the  submarines  could  be 
based  on  America's  east  coast  at  only  slightly 
greater  coet. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  factors,  it  is  dis- 
maying that  the  Johnson  Administration 
turned  over  renewal  negotiations  to  an  Air 
Force  general  last  December.  It  is  more  dis- 
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PAY     FOR     LEGAL 
THE  ARMED  FORCES 


HON.  JdHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP   ILLINOIS 
IM-THE  HOU^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ris^  in  support  of  H.R.  4296, 
which  has  hetn  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York, 
my  good  f  riena  and  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Alexande  I  PiRNiE.  In  short,  this  bill 
would  authorise  professional  pay  and  a 
continuation  Iwnus  for  judge  advocates 
in  the  uniformed  services.  The  object  of 
the  bill  is  to  p  rovide  retention  incentives 
for  service  legal  oflQcers  similar  to  those 
now  being  received  by  doctors,  dentists, 
and  veterinar  ans  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  need  far  such  legislation  is  re- 
flected in  the  distressingly  high  dropout 
rate  of  legal  cfflcers  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices coupled  vrith  the  growing  need  for 
qualified  lawyers.  The  burden  on  legal 
officers  has  increased  even  more  with  the 
passage  of  tl;e  Military  Justice  Act  of 
1968  which  ex  ends  to  military  personnel 
the  right-to-counsel  privilege  currently 
enjoyedr  by  criminal  defendants  in 
civilian  courts.  The  figures  indicate  that 
the  retention  rate  of  legal  officers  in  all 
four  services  s  dangerously  low  as  it  is. 
but  it  is  estim  ited  that  they  will  need  an 
additional  70(  military  lawyers  to  meet 
the  needs  cres  ted  by  the  Military  Justice 
Act. 

H.R.  4296  is  aimed  at  increasing  the 
retention  rate  of  legal  officers  by  making 
it  more  lucrat  ive  for  qualified  lawyers  to 
remain  with  the  Armed  Forces.  In  addi- 
tion to  provid  ng  attractive  monthly  pay 
scales,  the  bi:i  provides  for  a  continua- 
tion bonus  payable  at  the  rate  of  2 
months'  basic  pay  for  each  year  for  which 
a  judge  advccate  agrees  to  remain  in 
active  service  beyond  any  then  outstand- 
ing active  dut  /  service  obligation  or  serv- 
ice commitment. 

This  bill  is  i  lot  without  precedent  since 
similar  privilc  ges  are  already  enjoyed  by 
doctors,  denti  >ts  and  veterinarians  in  the 
armed  services.  The  bill  is  receiving  the 
active  and  vigDrous  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Assoc  lation  and  the  Judge  Advo- 
cates' Association.  I  wish  to  add  my  full 
support  for  H.R.  4296  because  I  am  con- 
vinced the  retention  incentives  it  pro- 
vides will  go  a  long  way  in  overcoming 
the  crisis  situation  which  now  exists. 


HON.  AUN  BIBLE 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITfD  STATES 

Thursday.  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  In 
the  Western  United  States  today  a  spir- 
itual kinswoman  to  the  hero  of  Remain 
Gary's  moving  novel,  "The  Roots  of 
Heaven."  She  is  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Johns- 
ton, a  respected  citizen  of  Reno,  Nev.. 
and  the  president  of  the  International 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Mustangs 
and  Burros. 

Westerners  know  her  by  an  affection- 
ate pseudonym.  To  us,  she  is  simply  Wild 
Horse  Annie,  and  her  chief  estate  is  the 
high  wilderness  of  creation  where  man 
seldom  ventures. 

Where  Mr.  Gary's  protagonist  waged 
a  lonely  battle  to  save  from  extinction 
the  great  elephant  herds  of  the  African 
savannas,  Velma  Johnston  has  crusaded 
with  equal  vigor  on  this  continent  to  se- 
cure permanent  sanctuary  for  America's 
wild  horses  and  burros.  Her  tireless  ef- 
forts, in  concert  with  those  of  her  orga- 
nization, have  rescued  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  animals  from  the  savage- 
ries of  man  and  nature  over  a  period  of 
nearly  two  decades. 

This  year  alone,  Mrs.  Johnston  already 
has  organized  and  directed  two  separate 
"Operation  Mustang  Haylifts"  to  save 
herds  of  wild  horses  trapped  without 
food  in  the  deep  snows  of  remote  moun- 
tain ranges.  Successful  air  drops  were 
made  in  the  Pine  Nut  Range  east  of  Lake 
Tahoe  and,  more  recently,  in  the  Kawich 
Range  of  central  Nevada. 

Mrs  Johnston  is  a  remarkable  woman, 
renowned  as  much  for  her  imagination 
and  inventiveness  as  for  her  considerable 
warmth  and  charm.  Lacking  the  sub- 
stantial resources  required  for  her  am- 
bitious works,  she  has  marshaled  an  im- 
pressive volunteer  auxiliary  from  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  enterprise. 
The  Kawich  haydrop,  for  example,  was 
a  joint  venture  involving  men  and  equip- 
ment from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  And  for  the 
earlier  Pine  Nut  drop,  helicopters  and  a 
special  airplane  were  provided  by  Mr. 
Ed  Oeurt,  of  Lake  Tahoe  Helicopter,  Inc. 
While  preferring  direct  action,  Mrs. 
Johnston  has  carried  her  campaign  to 
the  high  councils  of  Government.  In  1959, 
she  testifleu  vigorously  before  a  Senate 
committee  on  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
airborne  and  mechanized  pursuit  of  wild 
unbranded  horses  and  burros.  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  proposal,  and  took  great 
satisfaction  in  its  enactment. 

Earlier  this  year.  Mrs.  Johnston  was 
back  i^  Washington  to  present  a  paper 
before  the  34th  North  American  Wildlife 
and  Natural  Flesources  Conf  rence.  The 
subject,  of  course,  concerned  the  latest 
developments  in  her  efforts  to  protect 
these  wild  creatures  of  the  West. 

Mr.  President,  America  today  is  a  com- 
plex, urban-oriented  society  and  there  is 
a  tendency  to  overlook  or  lightly  dismiss 
the  labors  of  those  committed  to  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  environment 
and  its  precious  resources.  To  some,  per- 


haps. Mrs.  Charles  C.  Johnston  is  a 
quaint  figure  tilting  20th-century  wind- 
mills of  progress.  But  to  Nevadans  and 
other  westerners,  she  is  Wild  Horse 
Annie,  and  we  hold  her  in  the  highest 
affection  and  esteem.  We  see  her  as  a 
fierce  champion  and  protector  of  nature's 
kingdom.  We  salute  her  remarkable 
achievements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  significant  por- 
tions of  a  report  recently  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Johnston. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  Recent  Developments  on  Wild 
Horses 

(By  Mrs.   Charles  C.  Johnston — Wild  Horse 
Annie) 

On  March  4,  1969,  I  presented  a  paper. 
"Public  Pressure  and  a  New  Dimension  of 
Quality — Horses  and  Burros,"  at  the  34th 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Conference  In  Washington.  D.C.  The 
paper  was  co-authored  by  Dr.  Michael  Pon- 
trelU  of  the  Biology  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  and  was  aimed  toward 
proving  that  the  opinion  of  the  public  must 
be  considered  In  the  determination  of  wild- 
life values. 

The  case  history  of  the  fight  that  has  gone 
on  for  nearly  two  decades  to  obtain  a  per- 
manent protection  program  for  the  wild 
horses  and  burros  of  the  west  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paper,  with  the  development  of 
public  Interest  through  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine publicity,  and  the  resulting  step  by  step 
progress  toward  the  ultimate  goal  highlight- 
ing the  presentation. 

A  letter  Just  received  from  Dr.  Bruce  Wil- 
kin of  the  Department  of  Conservation  of 
Ctomell  University,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Program  Committee,  and  at  whose  Invitation 
the  paper  was  submitted,  contained  these 
comments,  "Just  a  brief  note  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  and  the  thanks  of  those  In 
attendance  for  your  presentation  at  the  1969 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Conference.  I  particularly  appreciated 
your  willingness  to  meet  the  various  dead- 
lines Involved.  Our  session  was  the  best  at- 
tended of  the  technical  sessions,  reflecting 
the  Interest  In  your  presentation  and  the 
comments  of  the  other  panel  members.  I 
know  you  were  somewhat  concerned  over 
your  presentation.  Many  commented  to  me 
on  the  value  of  hearing  some  facts  on  an 
Issue  that  has  been  rather  heated  at  times." 

There  was  no  lack  of  current  and  dramatic 
proof  of  the  interest  of  the  public  In  the  wild 
horses,  for  "Operation  Mustang  Hayllft"  was 
In  progress  In  the  Pine  Nut  Range  at  the  time 
of  our  departure  for  the  nation's  capital. 
Dr.  PontrelU  accompanied  me  to  Washing- 
ton. The  trapped  and  starving  horses  were 
the  subject  of  nationwide  news  coverage, 
when  the  residents  in  the  area  of  the  Pine 
Nut  Range,  working  on  a  volunteer  basis, 
came  to  their  rescue.  Helicopters,  and  a  spe- 
cial airplane,  with  pilots,  were  furnished  by 
Ed  Court,  of  Lake  Tahoe  Helicopter,  Inc., 
with  the  only  charge  being  for  the  gasoline 
consumed.  Hay  was  donated  by  ranchers  and 
cash  donations  were  made  for  fuel. 

Hardly  had  we  removed  our  coats  on  our 
return  from  Washington  on  March  6th,  when 
I  received  a  telephone  call  from  the  District 
Manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
at  Battle  Mountain,  Nevada,  informing  me 
that  his  field  men  had  reported  several  bands 
of  wild  horses  In  the  Kawich  Range,  that 
were  trapped  In  the  deep  snow  and  without 
food.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  had 
made  arrangements  with  NelUs  Air  Force 
Base  to  conduct  a  Hayllft  from  the  Las  Vegaa 
area,  and  a  plane  was  standing  by.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management's  District  Manager  in 
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T-s  Vegas  had  located  17  tons  of  hay,  at  »35 
OPT  ton  but  there  was  no  money  available 
w  purchase  It.  Since  time  was  of  the  essence, 
I  borrowed  the  necessary  money  from  a  fund 
of  the  InternaUonal  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Mustangs  and  Burros,  of  which  I  am 
President,  thus  enabling  the  Hayllft  to  get 
underway.  ,  _^ 

on  Sunday.  March  9th,  a  plane  was  sent 
in  from  Battle  Mountain  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  to  pick  up  Dr.  PontrelU 
and  me,  for  the  purpose  of  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  Haydrop,  and 
to  assess  the  future  requirements.  It  was 
eratifylng  to  us  to  see  that  of  the  approxi- 
mately 200  head  that  was  discovered  to  be 
uapped,  about  125  were  already  running  free 
and  able  to  get  to  feed;  about  75  were  still 
trapped  but  everv  effort  humanly  possible 
was  being  made  to  reach  them.  With  the 
mild  weather  on  March  U,  all  but  4  or  5 
had  gotten  Into  the  open  and  were  In  good 
condition.  Concentrated  efforts  are  being 
made  to  get  feed  to  those  few  remaining 
trapped,  and  It  is  expected  that  all  will  be 
saved. 

The  money  I  borrowed  has  already  been 
repaid  to  the  fund.  On  the  evening  of 
March  10th.  Judy  Lynn,  whose  Country  and 
Western  Band  was  being  featured  at  Harrah's 
Club  In  Reno,  handed  me  a  check  In  the 
amount  of  $600  as  a  contribution  for  her 
and  her  husband,  John  Kelly.  It  is  my  hope 
now  that  a  permanent  emergency  fund  can 
be  set  up  to  meet  other  similar  crises  In  the 
future,  and  an  appeal  has  been  launched  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  for  that  kind 
of  help. 

I  have  Just  received  a  call  from  the  mother 
of  a  member  of  the  Trallblazers  4-H  Horse- 
manship Club,  who  Invited  me  to  be  the 
guest  of  her  and  her  husband  at  the  Circus 
Room  of  the  Sparks  Nuggest  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Sportswrlters  and 
Broadcasters  Association's  Annual  Dinner,  at 
which  Horseman  of  the  Year  awards  are 
made  and  where  a  representative  of  the  4-H 
Clubs  will  give  Wild  Horse  Annie  a  check  for 
8200  to  "take  care  of  the  horses  In  the  fu- 
ture "  It  Is  this  kind  of  Interest  by  the 
children  In  our  country  that  gives  me  goose 
bumps  when  I  think  about  it. 
.  .  •  • 

About  the  crisis  with  the  horses  In  Cen- 
tral Nevada  in  the  Kawich  Range;  I  have  the 
highest  praise  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  of  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base,  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion that  loaned  the  Sno-cat  for  the  land 
crew  to  go  In  to  see  what  could  be  done:  for 
private  enterprise,  and  for  Indlvldtials  far 
and  near.  It  Is  a  first  In  the  history  of  our 
country  that  the  wild  horses  have  been  given 
help.  In  years  before  they  have  been  left  to 
starve  I  would  like  to  label  this  little  tale. 
"Hayllft  and  HeartUft."  but  I  want  to  save 
that  title,  because  some  day  when  I  get 
through  living  this  saga  I  can  write  a  book 
about  It  and  that  Is  what  I  would  like  to 
title  one  of  the  chapters. 

There  are  a  few  little  human  Interest  Items 
I  would  like  to  add  to  this.  The  check  that 
I  made  out  was  by  the  request  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  made  to  the  National 
Mustang  Association,  that  has  a  branch  In 
Las  Vegas,  and  upon  receipt  of  the  check. 
or  a  guarantee,  rather,  that  was  telephoned 
to  them  by  the  local  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement officer,  the  hay  was  purchased  from 
the  ranch  and  It  U  gratifying  to  know  that 
within  five  hours  of  the  notification  of  the 
emergency,  the  hay  was  loaded  on  the  fiylng 
boxcar  and  was  on  Its  way.  In  a  report  I 
had  from  an  officer  of  the  organization  that 
evening,  his  people  had  sent  out  the  word 
that  help  was  needed  and  ranchers  from  far 
and  near  were  bringing  In  bales  of  hay.  Con- 
tributions of  cash  were  being  made,  the  Air 
Force  men  had  passed  the  hat,  gathered  up 
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all  their  coffee  money,  and  a  retarded  chil- 
dren's school  had  collected  $44.  It's  that  kind 
of  partlclpaUon  that  gives  you  a  warm, 
glowing  feeling  all  over. 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31, 1969 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
General  Eisenhower  is  dead.  His  passing, 
of  course,  was  not  imexpected.  although 
the  old  soldier  had  fought  with  death 
and  won  so  many  times  before  that  it 
was  hard  to  believe  he  would  not  also 
win  what  proved  to  be  his  final  battle. 
He  died  at  age  78,  his  life  full  of  both 
deeds  and  honors.  And  so  his  death  was 
not  tragic,  not  in  the  sense  that  his 
passing  came  before  the  essential  part 
of  his  life's  work  was  finished.  General 
Eisenhower's  was,  indeed,  a  life  ful- 
filled. As  did  Paul,  he  fought  a  good 
fight,  finished  the  course,  and  kept  the 
faith.  Surely  the  supplication  of  Rev- 
erend Say  re.  "remember  Thy  servant 
Dwight  David,  O  Lord."  will  be  heeded 
on  high. 

But  the  death  of  a  man  of  the  stature 
of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  carmot  oc- 
cur without  an  accompanying  sadness, 
whether  he  has  completed  his  work  or 
not.  And  trvdy  we  are  sad.  not  only  here 
in  America,  but  throughout  the  world. 
He  is  gone,  and  we  shall  greatly  miss 
him.  His  place  cannot  be  taken  by  an- 
other. The  famous  Eisenhower  grin,  his 
strength  of  character,  the  easy  charm, 
the  essential  goodness  of  the  man  are 
now  but  memories.  But  they  are  good 
memories  and  will,  I  am  sure,  cause  the 
spirits  of  men  everywhere  to  be  uplifted 
for  generations  to  come. 

My  generation  remembers  him  as  the 
peacemaker,  a  man  trained  for  war  who 
brought  and  maintained  the  peace.  He 
led  the  most  powerful  military  force  in 
history  to  victory  over  a  strong  and  evil 
aggressor  enemy.  It  is  doubtful  that 
any  man  will  ever  again  lead  such  a  great 
army.  General  Eisenhower  was  already  a 
hero,  although  the  war  was  not  yet  over, 
when  I  became  old  enough  to  enlist  in 
the  Armed  Forces  in  January  1945.  I 
did  not  happen  to  serve  under  his  com-' 
mand,  but  I  have'  always  been  proud  of 
the  fact  that  I  wore  the  uniform  at  the 
same  time  General  Eisenhower  did.  All 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  I  am  sure, 
share  that  same  feeling  of  pride. 

Having  led  our  forces  to  victory  in 
battle.  General  Eisenhower  then  fought 
to  preserve  the  peace.  After  the  war, 
he  served  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  then 
later  returned  to  Europe  as  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  As  President  he 
again  served  in  the  role  of  peacemaker, 
bringing  an  end  to  the  hostilities  in 
Korea.  And  during  his  8  years  in  the 
White  House,  Dwight  Eisenhower,  the 
man  of  war.  took  the  necessary  steps 
that  preserved  the  peace. 
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My  generation,  of  course,  partici- 
pated in  the  Eisenhower  years.  We 
fought  in  battle  with  him,  served  un- 
der him  during  his  terms  as  President, 
revered  him  as  elder  statesman.  He  was 
such  a  part  of  our  lives  and  time — the 
hopeful,  essentially  happy,  good  period 
of  years  to  which  he  contributed  so 
much — that  my  generation  cannot  for- 
get him. 

My  children  and  their  friends  of  a 
younger  generation  have  a  less  sure  re- 
membrance of  him.  Laurence  Shupe,  my 
youngest  child,  who  was  bom  in  the  last 
few  months  of  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration, is  too  young  yet  to  understand 
fully  why  so  much  has  been  made  of  the 
Eisenhower  passing.  He  will,  of  course, 
come  to  understand  better  as  he  grows 
older. 

But  to  him  and  to  those  of  his  time  I 
would  say  that  what  General  Eisenhower 
did.  Important  as  It  was.  is  not  as  Impor- 
tant as  what  he  was.  And  he  was.  In  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  most  genuine,  hon- 
est, and  deeply  concerned  men  who  ever 
served  in  public  life.  There  was  nothing 
hypocritical  about  Elsenhower,  no  phoni- 
ness,  no  posturing.  He  was  as  incapable 
of  hiding  behind  an  unreal  facade  as  the 
Kansas  countryside  from  which  he  came 
Is  Incapable  of  hiding  behind  a  moimtaln. 
Where  some  politicians  are  suspected  of 
being  devious.  General  Elsenhower  was 
never  suspect.  WThere  some  have  been  ac- 
cused of  being  less  than  truthful,  nobody 
ever  seriously  questioned  "Ike's"  honesty. 
When  Dwight  Elsenhower  told  you  some- 
thing, you  could  believe  it.  He  was  the 
diplomat,  the  conciliator,  the  leader  who 
brought    diverse   personalities    together 
and    effected    a    working    union.    And, 
though  mild  In  demeanor,  he  could  be 
tough.  It  was  Eisenhower  who  first  moved 
in  the  direction  of  civil  rights;  it  was 
Eisenhower  who  sent  troops  Into  Little 
Rock.  When  the  situation  became  explo- 
sive in  the  Middle  East.  President  Eisen- 
hower didn't  hesitate  to  send  American 
troops  there  to  restore  order  and  prevent 
a  Communist  takeover.  The  deeds  are 
many,  and  there  is  no  need  to  recount 
them  here.  History  will  certainly  note 
them. 

I  cannot  say  what  place  historians  will 
assign  General  Eisenhower  as  a  Presi- 
dent, but  I  suspect  that  it  will  be  high. 
There  has  been  much  speculation  In  this 
regard  In  recent  days.  I  like  what  News- 
week Columnist  Kenneth  Crawford  said 
the  other  day : 

He  was  the  right  President  for  a  particular 
time. 


Perhaps  that  Is  as  fitting  a"  judgment 
as  any,  at  least  until  time  allows  for  a 
better  perspective. 

Ike  was  the  archetypical  American 
hero,  the  poor  boy  who  learned  correct 
principles  at  home,  practiced  them  In  life 
and  went  on  to  accomplish  deeds  and 
win  honors  beyond  the  wildest  of  dreams. 
It  is  unlikely  tliat  my  son  will  lead  armies 
or  be  President.  But  though  he  may  not 
emulate  Dwight  Elsenhower  In  deeds  or 
vocation.  I  would  hope  that  he  would  take 
him  as  an  example,  a  model  of  the  kind 
of  man  he  wants  to  be.  He  could  make  no 
better  choice. 
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DR.   EDWARD 

SERVAirr 


HUGHES  PRUDEN,   A 
OP  MANKIND 


HON.  RAIPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursc^y,  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  YARBOpOUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  tlte  last  service  that  a  re- 
markable clerg^mtm  will  conduct  at  a 
remarkable  an4  historic  church  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Dr.  Edward  Hughes  Pruden  will  retire 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist 
Chuixh  at  16th  and  O  Streets  NW.  He 
has  served  the  congregation  there  for  32 
years. 

But  Dr.  Pruden  has  served  a  far  wider 
congregation,  too.  He  truly  has  minis- 
tered to  men.  JHe  has  reached  far  out 
from  his  own  denomination,  and  sought 
to  bridge  the  d^erences  not  only  within 
-Christian  denolninations  but  among  re- 
ilgioBfl-and  rades.  Dr.  Pruden  has  been 
an  important  link  between  the  South- 
em  and  Northern  Baptist  Conventions. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  American 
Baptist  Conventions.  He  has  been  active 
in  the  religiousjand  social  community  of 
the  District  of  dolumbia. 

Dr.  Pruden  was  born  in  Chase  City, 
Va.,  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Richmond.  Ife  took  a  master's  degree 
at  the  Southern  Baptist  Seminary  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  a  Ph.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland.  He 
held  a  pastorafte  of  the  P.rst  Baptist 
Church  in  Petersburg.  Va.,  for  5  years, 
and  then  came  to  Washington  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  where  he  has  remained. 

His  pastorate  has  been  eminently 
worthy  of  one]  of  the  oldest  churches 
in  Washington]  D.C.  The  First  Baptist 
Church  at  16th  and  O  Streets  was  found- 
ed in  1802.  It  hap  been  the  mother  church 
of  many  others,  founded  in  Washington, 
and  across  the  Country.  Its  founders  also 
established  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
church  has  provided  a  spiritual  haven 
and  inspirationlf or  many  of  the  Nation's 
leaders  throughput  the  life  of  the  Repub- 
lic. In  recent  yeiars,  it  was  to  16th  and  O 
Streets  that  President  Harry  Truman 
often  walked  from  the  White  House  for 
Sunday  worship. 

In  the  stain^  glass  windows  of  this 
church  are  portrayed  religious  leaders 
of  the  ages,  Sti.  Augustine,  Martin  Lu- 
ther. Albert  Sthweitzer.  among  them. 
Other  windows!  remind  us  of  the  out- 
standing Baptias  of  history — John  Bun- 
yan,  Roger  Williams,  and  Edgar  Good- 
speed.  There  ane  included  three  Texans 
in  this  group.  They  are  Sam  Houston, 
B.  H.  Carroll,  pf  Fort  Worth,  and  Dr. 
George  Truitt.  of  Dallas. 

These  wlndowis  serve  to  link  this  moth- 
er cHtoch  with  jTexas,  and  with  Baptist 
congregations  throughout  the  country. 

They  also  serve  to  link  this  church 
with  the  other  rjeliglons  of  the  world  and 
of  history. 

They  remindj  us,  as  did  Dr.  Pruden. 
that  the  word  6f  God  and  the  message 
of  Christ  know  no  language,  nor  race, 
nor  nation,  nor  denomination. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  salute  Eh-.  Pruden  for  the  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  to  this  great  church. 

I  welcome  his  successor.  Dr.  John 
Howell,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  I  know  he  will 
continue  to  serve  tills  church  In  keeping 
with  its  tradition  and  that  of  Dr.  Pru- 
den. 


April  3,  1969 


NUMBER  OF  ACCIDENTS— ALL  CENTURY  SERIES  AIRCRAR 


JIM   ■WRIGHT    TELLS    F-111    STORY 
LIKE  IT  IS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
receive  a  lot  of  unsolicited  mall,  most  of 
it  not  very  helpful.  An  outstanding  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  was  the  letter  dated 
March  21,  1969,  that  I  received,  and  I 
gather  all  Members  of  the  House  re- 
ceived, from  Jm  Wright.  The  letter  tells, 
what  I  am  willing  to  bet  for  the  first 
time,  the  true  story  of  the  F-111.  Never 
in  my  experience  have  I  seen  such  a 
deliberate  and  determined  and  unend- 
ing effort  to  demolish  the  reputation  of 
an  American  combat  aircraft  as  there 
has  been  in  the  case  of  the  F-111. 

Virtually  without  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  design 
successes  In  the  history  of  combat  air- 
craft. It  has  capabilities  well  beyond  any 
aircraft  in  the  Inventory  of  any  nation 
in  the  world,  but  to  read  about  it  and 
hear  about  it  over  the  pwist  2  or  3  years 
you  could  hardly  think  of  it  as  anything 
other  than  a  complete  failure.  I  do  not 
expect  to  ever  know  why  this  campaign 
started  and  where  it  got  the  push  to 
continue  it,  but  I  do  know  that  It  has 
been  almost  successful. 

The  F-111  is  made  in  Jm  Wright's 
district,  and  he,  therefore,  has  a  paro- 
chial interest  in  it,  but  what  he  also  has, 
£ind  gives  us  in  his  letter.  Is  all  of  the 
information,  in  this  case  correct  infor- 
mation, about  this  great  airplane. 

I  thank  him  for  his  letter,  which 
follows: 

Congress  or  the  Uniteo  States, 
House  or  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. ,  1969. 

Dear    :     You    will    be    enormously 

pleased,  I  know,  with  the  truly  magnlScent 
record  which  the  P-111  aircraft  has  achieved 
m  two  years  of  actual  flying.  This  record  is 
a  thorough  vindication  of  the  confidence  and 
Judgment  of  the  Congress  in  authorizing  this 
program  and  subsequently  appropriating 
monies  for  Its  development  and  production. 

Even  prevloxisly  critical  news  media — as 
evidence  the  enclosures — finally  are  recog- 
nizing that  Congress  was  eminently  right 
in  authorizing  the  plane! 

In  view  of  the  sensational  news  treatment 
which  has  accompanied  every  single  acci- 
dent suffered  by  an  P-111 — treatment  never 
accorded  to  any  other  aircraft — it  no  doubt 
will  come  as  a  very  pleasant  surprise  to  many 
that  the  F-111  actually  has  the  very  best 
flight  safety  record  of  any  military  aircraft 
of  the  Century  Series. 

Here  is  the  comparative  record.  In  number 
of  accidents,  based  in  each  case  upon  5,000 
hours.  10.000  hours,  and  20,000  hours  of 
actual  flying. 


Aircraft 


5.000 
hours 


10.000 
iMurs 


20.000 
hogfj 


F-lOO 7 

F-101 9 

F-IOZ 9 

F-104 14 

F-105 8 

F-106 7 

F-lll 13 

F-4 6 


u 

29 

16 

18 

12 

22 

17 

28 

12 

14 

8 

11 

•6 

>I0 

8 

11 

■  F-111  in  «ach  caia  has  producad  fewer  accidents  per  hours 
flown. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  facts  are 
extremely  pertinent. 

1.  The  escape  rjiodule  in  the  P-111,  de- 
signed to  throw  the  pilots  free  in  event  of  a 
crash,  is  probably  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tive yet  built.  In  most  of  the  highly  cele- 
brated F-llI  accidents,  the  pilots  actually 
escaped  injury.  Unlike  many  escape  systems. 
the  P-Ul's  is  effective  at  the  lowest  alti- 
tude— and  even  over  water. 

2.  The  short  takeoff  and  landing  charac- 
teristic of  the  P-111  is  in  one  sense  a  safety 
factor  for  emergency  operations  of  various 
sorts.  This  aircraft  will  take  off  and  land  on 
shorter  airstrips  than  any  other  Air  Force 
model  capable  of  such  advanced  speeds 

3.  No  other  aircraft  has  such  a  complete 
redundancy  of  systems — in  other  words,  a 
series  of  spare  electric  and  mechanical  sys- 
tems designed  to  actuate  and  take  over  au- 
tomatically if  the  primary  systems  should 
fall.  So  far  as  possible,  these  have  been  de- 
signed to  protect  even  against  pilot  errors. 

4.  Undoubtedly  the  most  significant — Ani 
most  revolutionary — safety  development  of 
the  P-IU  is  its  Terrain  Avoidance  system 
which  operates  by  radar.  I've  tested  this  sys- 
tem personally  at  very,  very  low  levels  over 
extremely  mountainous  country.  It  works! 
With  this  system  actuated.  It  is  Just  almost 
Impossible  for  a  pilot  to  fiy  the  plane  into  a 
mountain  or  building  even  on  the  darkest 
night  and  in  the  worst  of  weather. 

combat     tests     in     VIETNAM 

These  particular  innovations  were  given 
an  extremely  thorough  testing  in  most  ad- 
verse conditions  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  the 
Air  Porce  flew  854  missions  including  train- 
ing missions.  Fifty-five  of  them  were  actual 
combat  strike  missions.  The  planes  flew  in  at 
such  low  altitudes  that  the  enemy  radar 
could  not  pick  them  up  and  enemy  antiair- 
craft weapons  could  not  focus  on  them.  They 
came  back  without  a  single  hole,  and  Lt. 
Colonel  Dean  Salmeier.  who  flew  some  of 
these  missions,  has  said : 

"There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  on 
most  missions  the  enemy  did  not  even  know 
we  were  there  until  we  were  gone  .  .  .  The 
aircraft  Is  deflnltely  capable  of  making 
strikes  at  night.  In  all  weather,  and  with  ex- 
treme accuracy." 

The  F-IU  Is  the  only  aircraft  in  the  arse- 
nal which  will  do  these  particular  things. 

COMBAT  RAOIT7S  AND  PATLOAD 

The  P-111,  in  spite  of  its  relatively  small 
size,  will  carry  a  bigger  bomb  load  over  a 
longer  distance  than  any  interdiction  air- 
craft in  our  arsenal.  The  next  best  Is  the  A-7 
and  the  third  best  is  the  P-4. 

Compared  with  the  A-7,  the  P-111  will 
carry  50%  more  2,000  pound  bombs  for 
more  than  tvrlce  the  distance.  Or,  it  will  carry 
30%  more  bomb  load  for  almost  three  times 
the  distance. 

Compared  with  the  F-4,  the  P-111  can 
carry  three  times  the  bomb  load  for  almost 
flve  times  the  distance,  or  30%  more  bombs 
for  better  than  three  times  the  distance. 

NAVIGATION  PRECISION 

The  F-111  has  the  most  accurate  naviga- 
tion system  of  any  aircraft  ever  built.  The 
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figures  below  represent  the  error  in  nautical 
miles  for  each  hour  of  flight  when  the  Navy 
system  is  not  updated  to  a  correct  position 
eiu^ute. 

(Miles)  Error  per  hour 

F-105  - - - 80 

P-niA  1-2 

p-lllD 0° 

It  is  particularly  notable  that,  In  the  past 
several  weeks,  objective  news  stories  in  some 
of  America's  most  responsible  Journals  are 
now  recognizing  the  undeniable  positive  and 
favorable  facts  demonstrated  in  the  F-111 
record,  so  long  obscured  by  the  earlier  spat 
of  sensationalist   and   negative   comment. 

You  will  be  pleased  Indeed  with  the  en- 
closed factual  and  objective  stories  which 
have  appeared  recently  in  U.S.  News  arui 
World  Report  and  Aviation  Week. 

Thought  you  would  like  to  have  these  facts 
which  so  thoroughly  and  effectively  vindicate 
the  Congress. 

Very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Wright. 


TAX-EXEMPT  FOUNDATIONS  AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Roll 
Call,  Capitol  Hill's  own  newspaper,  con- 
tains an  interesting  and  significant  arti- 
cle on  the  tax  exemption  of  foundations 
and  organizations  in  the  issue  of  March 
13,  1969.  Representative  Patman's  In- 
quirj'  into  the  activities  of  foimdations 
has  revealed  scores  of  inequities  and  dis- 
criminatory practices.  Perhaps  the  worst 
case  of  discrimination  was  the  abrupt 
withdrawal  of  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
the  Sierra  Club  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  an  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Post  protesting 
construction  of  a  dam  or  dams  that 
would  flood  a  part  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  Roll  Call  article, 
all  but  four  of  the  26  biggest  spenders  in 
1965  were  tax-exempt  organizations 
spending  money  for  ads  and  literature 
trying  to  get  Congress  to  enact  the  type 
of  legislation  that  the  Sierra  Club  was 
protesting.  They  were  not  successful  in 
their  legislative  objective,  the  Grand 
Canyon  proposal  was  not  adopted,  but 
they  kept  their  tax-exempt  status.  The 
Sierra  Club  lost  its  tax  exemption  but 
won  the  war. 

In  view  of  the  investigation  currently 
undei-way  and  the  inquiry  into  legisla- 
tion, general  in  nature,  clarifying  the  tax 
laws  and  the  regulations,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Internal  Flevenue  Service  should  recog- 
nize that  an  error  was  made  in  the  case 
of  the  Sierra  Club  and  restore  its  tax 
exemption.  Then  all  the  organizations 
would  be  equally  bound  by  the  new  leg- 
islation, if  any,  that  is  enacted.  The 
continuation  of  a  bureaucratic  blimder 
made  by  the  previous  administration 
should  not  be  permitted  by  the  new 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Probes  Tax-Exempt  Foundations 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 
The  flrst  comprehensive  Congressional  ex- 
amination of  tax-exempt  organizations  in 
nearly  20  years  started  last  month  as  the 
House  Ways  and  Meims  Committee,  which 
writes  the  bills  that  specify  who  gets  tax 
exemptions,  began  a  series  of  hearings. 

"Private  tax-exempt  foundations  are 
frauds,"  snaps  Rep.  Wright  Patman,  the  Texas 
Democrat.  "They  don't  do  much  for  the  na- 
tion except  serve  as  tax  evasion  devices  for 
the  very  rich.  But  they're  so  loaded  with 
money  that  no  one  dares  touch  them — except 
me." 

The  concept  of  maintaining  foundations  as 
tax-free  enterprises  relates  to  the  public  view 
that  private  philanthropy  plays  an  Important 
role  in  our  society.  They  are  able  to  provide 
flnancial  aid  to  areas  which  government  can- 
not or  should  not  advance.  They  are  uniquely 
quallfled  to  inlUate  thought  and  action,  and 
to  experiment  with  new  and  untried  concepts, 
often  dissenting  from  prevailing  attitudes. 

Because  we  have  viewed  private  founda- 
tions in  this  manner,  we  have  established 
generous  provisions  for  their  tax  exemptions 
and  tax  deductions  for  contributions  to  such 
foundations  have  been  provided  for  in  our 
laws.  This  treatment  diverts  large  amounts 
from  the  public  treasury  to  private  founda- 
tions. It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  tax 
laws  Insure  that  these  private  foundations 
and  organizations  put  these  funds  to  philan- 
thropic purposes  that  benefit  the  public,  not 
to  purposes  which  provide  personal  advantage 
to  the  donor,  or  which  advance  partisan 
political  activities  and  causes.  ' 

An  Important  example  of  an  organization 
which  was  once  granted  such  tax  exemption 
but  which  later  saw  its  exemption  revoked 
is  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  Sierra  Club  has  for  many  years  been 
a  leader  in  the  cause  of  conservation.  It  had 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  legislation 
affecting  the  preservation  of  forests,  parks 
and  other  nattiral  resources.  On  June  9,  1966 
the  Sierra  Club  ran  full  page  advertisements 
in  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington 
Post,  headlined:  "Now  Only  You  Can  Save 
Grand  Canyon  Prom  Being  Flooded  .  .  .  For 
Profit."  The  ads  opposed  federal  legislation 
to  build  two  dams  at  the  Grand  Canyon. 

The  following  day,  the  District  Director  of 
Internal  Revenue  in  San  Francisco  wrote  to 
the  Sierra  Club  advising  them  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  was  no  longer  prepared 
to  extend  advance  assurance  of  deductibility 
of  contributions  to  the  Club.  In  a  letter  dated 
December  16,  1966,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Ssrvice  held  that  the  club  was  no  longer 
exempt  from  federal  Income  tax  and  that 
contributions  to  the  organization  were  not 
deductible. 

Many  observers  claimed  at  that  time  that 
the  Sierra  Club  was  being  singled  out  as  a 
scapegoat  because  it  had  opposed  a  favorite 
project  of  the  Administration.  But  the  point 
is  much  broader :  is  there  a  systematic  meth- 
od of  legislative  oversight  to  see  to  it  that 
the  tax  exempt  foundations  do  not  engage 
In  partisan  poUtical  activity,  or  Is  there  not? 
Consider  the  expenditures  of  other  orga- 
nizations during  the  same  period  when  the 
Sierra  Club  lost  Its  tax  exempt  status.  The 
American  Medical  Association  spent  by  its 
own  accounting  $1,155,035.30  in  an  effort  to 
defeat  the  Medicare  Bill.  Newspapers,  mag- 
azines, and  television  screens  were  saturated 
with  its  anti-medicare  ads.  The  money  for 
all  of  this  came  from  two  sources,  the  tax- 
free  advertising  revenues  of  the  A.M.A.  Jour- 
nal and  other  A.M.A.  publications,  amount- 
ing to  about  $10  million  a  year,  and  from  the 
membership  dues  of  doctors,  deductible  items 
on  their  tax  returns. 

Compared  with  the  A.M.A.'s  1965  ouUay  for 
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political  propaganda,  the  Sierra  Club's  invest- 
ment of  $10,000  for  ads  In  the  Post  and  the 
rimes  was  minlscule.  It  was  minor  in  com- 
parison with  what  other  tax  exempt  lobbies 
spend  in  Washington  every  year  to  win  polit- 
ical battles. 

The  NaUonal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  to  cite  another  example,  sup- 
ported the  Grand  Canyon  dams.  It  had  a 
$300,000  national  advertising  budget  in  1966 
to  buy  space  in  such  magazines  as  Look, 
Harpers,  and  the  Atlantic.  Many  of  its  ads 
were  "institutional."  aimed  at  arousing  pub- 
lic support  for  the  co-ops  as  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  American  power  system.  Others 
were  open  appeals  for  Congressional  votes. 
Two  months  to  the  day  after  the  Sierra  Club 
ad  appeared  in  Washington,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  could  have  read  in  the 
Washington  Star  or  Post  a  three  quarter  page 
ad  calling  on  Congress  to  create  a  Federal 
bank  for  rural  electric  systems. 

During  the  year  in  which  the  Sierra  Club 
lost  its  tax  exemption,  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  In  its  annual  report  on  spending 
by  Washington  lobbies,  found  that  all  but 
four  of  the  26  biggest  spenders  in  1965  were 
tax-exempt  organizations,  including  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  Association,  which  spent 
$74,065.02  in  1965  solely  to  get  Congress  to  do 
what  the  Sierra  Club  was  trying  to  prevent — 
build  dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Neither  the  Central  Arizona  Project  nor 
any  of  the  other  23  biggest  spending  lobbies 
on  the  Congressional  Quarterly  list  had  at 
that  time  had  their  tax-exemptions  ques- 
tioned by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

When  asked  why  it  had  revoked  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  the  Sierra  Club  but  had 
not  seen  fit  to  investigate  any  of  the  others. 
I.R.S.  Commissioner  Sheldon  Cohen  said  that 
the  IRS.  Is  limited  In  what  It  can  do.  It 
checks,  he  noted,  only  about  15,000  of  the 
500.000  returns  filed  by  "charitable"  groups 
each  year  and  spends  little  time  observing  the 
political  operations  of  such  groups. 

A  brief  look  at  the  largest  of  the  founda- 
tions, the  Ford  Foundation,  shows  how  a 
foundation,  under  the  guise  of  education  and 
research,  can  consistently  subsidize  one  po- 
litical view  over  another. 

In  1968  the  net  worth  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion was  $3.1  billion  and  its  gift  commit- 
ments stood  at  $203.2  million.  Were  its  activi- 
ties educational  and  non-partisan,  or  were 
they  often  political  and  partisan,  and  did 
they  sometimes  have  the  result  of  stirring 
disorder  and  turmoil? 

In  1967,  the  Poundatlbn  approved  a  $175.- 
000  grant  primarily  to  help  a  voter  regis- 
tration drive  In  Cleveland  sponsored  by  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality.  Supporters  of 
Republican  mayoralty  candidate  Seth  Taft 
criticized  the  Foundation  for  assisting  the 
campaign  of  Democrat  Carl  Stokes,  who  sub- 
sequently won. 

Last  Fall  the  Ford  Foundation  helped  to 
finance  New  York  City's  school  decentraliza- 
tion experiments,  including  one  In  Ocean 
HlU-BrownsvlUe  that  later  became  the  focus 
of  three  clty-wlde  teachers'  strikes.  Albert 
Shanker,  who  as  president  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers  led  the  walkouts,  ac- 
cused the  foundation  of  undermining  his 
union,  tampering  with  the  city's  public 
schools,  and  exerting  Influence  over  key 
Board  of  Education  members  holding  Foun- 
dation grants. 

What  the  Ford  Foundation  was  supporting 
m  the  New  York  schooU,  many  observers 
believed,  was  the  opposite  of  the  policy  of 
integration  which  the  Courts  have  called 
for.  In  fact,  the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis 
criticized  the  Foundation's  school  decen- 
trallzaUon  plan  as  "a  potential  breeder  of 
local  apartheid." 

In  1962,  Dyke  Brown,  then  a  vice  president 
of  Ford,  VPTOte  that  the  Foundation's  interest 
had  "shifted  from  management  and  public 
administration  to  policy  and  the  political 
process."    Only    last    month,    Ford    awarded 
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eight  former  alc^es  of  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy  travel  and  study  grants  to- 
taling more  thaij  $131,000. 

It  Is  essential  'that  we  have  a  clarification 
and  tightening  df  existing  tax  laws.  Founda- 
tions, It  must  b^  remembered,  are  creatures 
of  the  Congressj  Thus,  the  Congress  has  a 
special  obllgatldn  to  oversee  their  activi- 
ties. The  Inequities  In  the  current  law  are 
clear,  and  the  time  for  change  Is  now. 


U.S.     SENATOR 
MADGE      S1>EAKS 
B'NAI       BF ITH 
MIDDLE    EAST 


HERMAN     E.     TAL- 
AT     GEORGIA 
BANQUET       ON 
SITUATION 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

tl      OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurstay.  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  STEPH^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  Georgia 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge  spoke  on 
-MarcU.15.  19691  to  the  Georgia  State  As- 
sociation of  Btiai  B'rith  Lodges  on  the 
Middle  East  siljuation. 

My  good  friend,  Maurice  Steinberg,  at- 
torney at  law,  I  Augusta,  Ga.,  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  spefech  with  the  following  re- 
marks: i 

I  had  the  pleasure  last  Saturday  night  to 
attend  a  banquet  held  In  Decatur,  Georgia,  at 
which  our  friend  Herman  Talmadge  was  the 
guest  speaker.  Ae  banquet  was  part  of  the 
convention  of  tlie  Georgia  State  Association 
of  B'nal  B'rith  lidges.  There  were  more  than 
200  people  present  and  they  were  tremen- 
dously Impressed  by  Herman's  remarks.  The 
subject  matter  6t  his  talk  Is  of  extreme  Im- 
portance on  th«  world  scene,  and  It  Is  my 
Impression  that  good,  so»ind  thinking  con- 
cerning the  unrsst  In  the  Middle  East  Is  of 
great  Importance,  particularly  among  mem- 
bers of  Congress! 
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U.S.  Senator  Herman  E. 
Talmadge 


and  privileged  to  appear  be- 
dlstln  mulshed  gathering.  I  salute 
presld  >nt. 

jou  are  proud  of  Ben  Hyman 

done  for  your  organization, 

nity.  and  for  our  great  State. 

cs  11  Ben  my  friend,  and  I  want 

Ma^el  Tov. 

heartfelt  congratulations. 

^istlnct  pleasure  to  commend 

job  well  done.  I    am  aware 

humanitarian    work    and    of    the 

contrlb'  itions  all  of  you  have  made — 

i.e  organization — to  promote 

nderstindtng  of  the  complex  world 

■«. 

1:  as  a  long  record  of  dlstln- 
knd  meritorious  accomplish- 
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still  a  long  way  from  the 
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and  world  affairs,  you  still 

cut  out  for  you. 

diicontent  seem  almost  to  be 
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dissension   .   .   .  between  re- 

co^ntry,  between  the  races,  be- 

ions,    and    between    nations 

world. 

other  time  In  history  have 
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we  had  more  of  a  need  for  men  of  good  will, 
and  for  leaders  of  unwavering  devotion  to 
God  and  country. 

I  am  sad  to  say  that  there  probably  Is 
more  disorder  and  Internal  hatred  within 
our  country  today  than  at  any  time  since 
the  War  Between  the  States. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  there  Is  polit- 
ical strife  that  at  any  moment  can  erupt  Into 
armed  conflict. 

People  In  foreign  lands  are  ravaged  by  pov- 
erty and  disease  that  is  beyond  our  compre- 
hension here  in  America. 

In  short,  the  present  domestic  and  world 
situation  is  not  one  to  bring  cheer  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  peace-loving  men  and 
women. 

Even  now.  there  is  terrible  tension  in  the 
Middle  East  and  even  continued  bloodshed. 
I  know  this  Is  a  source  of  deep  personal  con- 
cern to  you. 

As  the  second  year  since  the  June  1967 
war  draws  to  a  close,  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  are  still  locked  In  the  extremely 
dangerous  stalemate  of  an  armed  cease-flre. 

Despite  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
mediator,  and  the  good  offices  of  many  other 
interested  parties,  not  the  least  of  which  Is 
the  United  States,  there  Is  still  no  substan- 
tial progress  to  report. 

The  Middle  East,  which  has  been  a  tinder- 
box  for  these  last  twenty  years,  still  totters 
on  the  brink  of  disaster. 

If  anything,  the  situation  in  the  area  may 
have  become  even  more  fraught  with  danger 
than  It  was.  In  the  Interim,  both  sides  have 
resorted  to  armed  force  on  several  occasions. 
The  reasons  for  the  reprisals  and  attacks  may 
differ  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis. 
But  the  result  has  been  one  of  keeping  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  simmering. 

Border  incidents  and  skirmishes  have  be- 
come more  frequent.  Arab  guerrilla  flghters, 
more  organized  than  ever  before,  apparently 
have  decided  to  Intensify  their  aggressive 
action  against  Israel. 

As  the  terrorists  cross  the  borders  into 
Israel  or  the  occupied  regions,  the  Israelis 
have  been  meeting  them  with  a  fierce  re- 
sistance. This  denotes  an  increasing  deter- 
mination to  protect  their  homes  and  farms 
from  bombs,  mines,  and  attacks.  This  Is  as 
It  should  be.  Self-protection  of  Israel  is,  of 
course,  beyond  reproach. 

The  Israelis  must  defend  their  nation 
from  bandits  that  raid  their  land  In  the 
night.  But  last  summer,  the  Arab  terrorist 
attacks  against  Israel  took  on  International 
consequences. 

In  July,  a  group  of  Arab  guerrillas  hi- 
jacked an  Israeli  commercial  airliner  on  its 
way  from  Rome  to  Tel  Aviv.  They  forced  the 
pilot  to  fly  the  plane  and  its  45  passengers 
and  crew  to  Algeria. 

The  ramifications  of  this  act  were  imme- 
diately apparent  to  all.  The  Arab-Israeli  war 
had  now  moved  into  neutral  ground.  The  hi- 
jacking in  Rome,  except  for  the  inconven- 
ience and  the  consternation  of  the  captives 
and  their  families,  was  not  harmful.  The 
people  and  the  plane  were  returned  to  Israel 
in  due  time. 

The  next  international  Incident  In  the  Arab 
guerrilla  war  was  the  attack  against  the  El 
Al  plane  in  Athens,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
one  man,  and  injuries  to  a  few  others. 

Israel  retaUated  by  destroying  13  planes  In 
the  Beirut  airport.  This  drew  some  criticism 
of  Israel  and  a  United  Nations  condemna- 
tion. 

The  world  was  faced  with  a  rather  difficult 
legal  problem  concerning  the  Beirut  raid,  as 
it  had  been  faced  with  the  same  question  on 
many  of  the  other  reprisal  raids  of  the 
Israelis. 

When  the  Arab  terrorists  conduct  an  at- 
tack, such  as  the  Athens  raid,  they  do  so  as 
men  without  a  national  status.  That  is,  they 
are  supposedly  not  acting  as  agents  of  an 
Arab  government,  at  least  so  far  as  It  can  be 
determined. 
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When  the  Israelis  launch  their  retaliatory 
attacks,  they  do  so  as  Israelis. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  United  Nations  can- 
not officially  condemn  the  Arab  terrorlsto 
since  they  are  not  representatives  per  se  of  a 
recognized  government. 

On  the  other  band,  the  Israelis  are  a  gov. 
ernment,  and  the  United  Nations  passed  a 
resolution  which  condemned  the  Israeli  ac- 
tion. 

International  lawyers  and  diplomats  may 
find  consolation  In  the  fact  that  the  law,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  has  been  Judi- 
cioiosly  applied.  But  there  Is  obviously  much 
to  be  desired  in  their  Judgments. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  Israel's  right  to 
protect  its  citizens  and  iu  property. 

No  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arabs, 
denies  that  Israel's  retaliation  against  the 
terrorist  attacks  is  a  fitting  payment  for  the 
barbaric  behavior  of  Arabs  who  pursue  a 
policy  of  terror. 

In  one  sense,  the  UN  condemnation  or 
Israel  is  an  acknowledgment  of  Israel's 
honesty,  in  that  Isr&el  admits  that  the  raid 
was  carried  out  by  the  Defense  Forces  of  the 
country. 

The  absence  of  a  similar  condemnation  of 
the  Arab  nations  who  give  sanctuary  to  the 
terrorists  is  a  recognition  of  their  basic  dis- 
honesty for  not  admitting  that  they,  the 
Arab  nations,  are  respKDnsible  for  the  At^b 
terrorists. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  in  the 
United  Nations  Is  that  any  attempt  to  offer 
an  appropriate  condemnation  of  the  Arab 
states  results  in  either  a  Soviet  flllbuster  or 
a  Soviet  veto. 

The  record,  taken  at  face  value,  shows  the 
Israelis  as  the  villains  since  the  condemna- 
tions are  approved  by  the  Security  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Arab  nations  appear  Innocent  since  there 
are  no  condemning  resolutions  on  record 
against  them. 

For  whatever  consolation  It  may  be  to  the 
Israelis,  most  reasonable  people  recognize 
that  the  deck  Is  stacked  against  the  Israelis 
in  the  matter  of  United  Nations  resolutions. 
As  for  other  terrorism  perpetrated  against 
the  State  of  Israel  and  her  citizens,  such  as 
the  bomb  explosion  In  the  Jerusalem  market, 
or  the  bomb  In  the  Tel  Aviv  bus  depot,  these 
acts  are  regarded  with  universal  contempt. 
They  are  only  meant  to  harm,  malm  and 
kill.  They  are  despicable.  It  Is  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  the  Middle  Eastern  situa- 
tion that  Israel  must  suffer  these  dally 
threats  to  life  and  limb. 

There  have  been  reports  of  several  different 
peace  plarLs  offered  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
France,  Egypt,  Israel,  the  United  States,  and 
others.  But  the  primary  obstacle  to  a  per- 
manent peace  still  remains  the  Arab  refusal 
to  negotiate  directly  with  the  State  of  Israel. 
If  any  of  the  proposals  for  peace  will  prove 
to  be  fruitful  is  a  question  that  only  time 
will  answer. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  first  stumbling 
block  to  any  settlement  is  the  Arab  rejection 
of  a  peace  conference.  As  President  Johnson 
said  before  B'nal  B'rith  In  Washington  on 
September  10,  1968; 

"The  process  of  peace-making  will  not 
begin  unUl  the  leaders  of  the  Middle  East 
begin  exchanging  views  .  .  ." 

The  President  also  said  at  that  same  meet- 
ing that  the  United  States  has  "...  no  in- 
tention of  allowing  the  balance  of  forces  in 
the  area  to  ever  become  an  Incentive  for  war." 
Since  then  the  United  States  and  Israel 
have  concluded  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
Phantom  Jet  aircraft  to  the  state  of  Israel. 
It  Is  hoped  that  these  planes  will  preserve 
the  current  arms  balance  between  the  two 
sides,  and  therefore  keep  the  Arab  states 
from  assuming  that  Israel  is  unable  to 
defend  herself. 

Such  an  assunrptlon  coiUd  provoke  new 
attacks  and  new  aggressions  In  the  Middle 
East. 
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And.  Judging  from  the  heroic  behavior  of 
the  Israeli  armed  forces  In  the  June,  1967  war. 
It  could  well  be  another  disastrous  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Arab  nations. 

By  honoring  the  Israeli  request  for  these 
planes  and  other  armaments,  it  Is  hoped 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  realize  that  its 
policy  of  arming  the  Arab  nations  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  gain  an  arms 
advantage  will  be  proven  not  only  foolhardy 
but  also  unfeasible. 

I  fully  support  the  United  States'  policy  of 
assisting  Israel  in  the  acquisition  of  arms  to 
keep  the  balance  and  thereby  prevent  another 
war.  The  strength  of  Israel  acts  as  a  deter- 
rent until  such  time  as  real  peace  negotia- 
tions can  be  Implemented. 

The  outcome  of  the  peace  negotiations, 
when  negotiations  finally  do  begin,  will  de- 
pend on  the  ability  of  both  sides  to  coirf- 
promise.  In  the  end,  both  the  Arabs  and  the 
Israelis  will  have  to  compromise  If  there  Is 
to  be  any  meaningful  agreements. 

The  current  positions  of  both  sides  are 
apparently  unreconcUable.  Both  sides  must 
understand  that  they  cannot  possibly  realize 
all  their  hopes  and  desires.  New  approaches 
may  find  ways  around  some  of  the  present 
disagreements,  and  new  tactics  may  be 
needed  to  break  current  deadlocks. 

There  are  two  examples  of  deadlocked 
questions  that  could  be  solved  by  accepting 
less  than  the  full  measure:  so-called  "Israeli 
expansionism,"  and  the  state  of  war. 

According  to  the  newspapers.  President 
Nasser  has  offered  to  Issue  a  declaration  of 
peace  Instead  of  declaring  an  end  of  the 
stats  of  war.  Israel  wants  an  end  to  the  war, 
but  perhaps  the  Israelis  will  have  to  settle 
for  the  compromise. 

The  Arabs  have,  for  many  years,  been 
claiming  that  Israel  has  designs  on  Arab 
territory,  that  the  state  of  Israel  Is  going  to 
expand  until  it  reaches  from  the  Nile  River 
to  the  Euphrates.  If  the  claim  Is  true  or  not 
really  doesn't  matter  so  long  as  the  Arab 
people  believe  that  It  Is  tfVteT 

We  know  that  Israe^^s  not  going  to  push 
Its  borders  to  Iraq.  But  as  long  as  the  Arab 
leaders  are  able  to  convince  the  Arab  masses 
that  Israel  Intends  to  take  more  Arab  terri- 
tory, then  there  must  be  some  way  to  try 
and  tell  the  Arab  people  otherwise. 

Israel  could  Issue  a  declaration  of  non- 
expansion  and  put  It  on  file  at  the  United 
Nations  along  with  the  Arab  declaration  of 
peace. 

These  concessions  may  appear  petty  and 
Insignificant,  but  If  the  long-range  goal  Is  to 
be  achieved,  then  maybe  we  will  have  to  make 
such    concessions. 

The  goal  Is  peace.  Israel  wants  only  to  be 
left  alone,  to  have  peace,  to  end  the  madness 
that  has  seized  the  Middle  East  for  two  dec- 
ades. 

We  know  what  Israel  can  do  If  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  turned  toward 
the  full  development  of  the  Israeli  nation. 
I  do  not  mean  the  natural  resources  of  Is- 
rael. They  are  meager  at  best. 

I  mean  the  human  resources  of  Israel.  They 
are  immense. 

I  submit  that  not  since  the  founding  of  our 
own  nation  and  the  unprecedented  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  a  nation  of 
people  been  possessed  of  such  a  wealth  of 
human  initiative,  determination  and  Inven- 
tiveness, as  the  nation  of  Israel. 

Israel  Is  given  credit  for  "turning  the  des- 
ert into  gardens."  This  Is  true.  It  Is  a  miracle 
of  the  modern  world  that  the  nation  of 
Israel  has  registered  the  amazing  develop- 
ment that  it  has.  In  spite  of  the  adverse 
conditions  of  the  Arab-Israeli  confilct. 

In  a  peaceful  Middle  East,  Israel  would 
surpass  any  other  example  of  achievement. 
Moreover,  the  Israeli  leaders  have  slid  many 
times  that  they  would  share  their  wealth  of 
knowledge  with  their  neighbors. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  of  the  Israeli 
programs    has    been    the    International    co- 
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operation  between  Israel  and  the  other  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world. 

A  Burmese  government  official  was  quoted 
as  saying.  In  praise  of  the  Israeli  technicians 
who  had  come  to  his  nation  to  assist  In 
farming  projects,  that  Israel  "gives  us  what 
we  want." 

What  he  was  saying  was  this:  There  were 
no  "strings"  attached  to  Israeli  assistance. 
There  were  no  political  implications  Involved 
In  Israeli  help.  The  Israelis  were  showing  his 
people,  the  Burmese  people,  how  to  help 
themselves. 

Israel  does  not  have  a  give-away  program. 
They  have  a  "show-how"  program.  They 
show  how  to  build  a  nation. 

In  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  Israelis 
have  been  demonstrating  a  new  kind  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  that  reminds  me  of 
something  I  learned  a  long  time  ago  by  an- 
other name.  It  was  called  hard  work. 

In  a  day  when  It  appears  that  half  of  the 
world  Is  looking  for  something  for  nothing, 
how  refreshing  It  Is  to  see  someone  working. 
In  Israel  they  work  now,  for  their  own 
future  and  for  the  good  of  all  mankind.  Even 
in  the  dark  hours,  when  Israel  was  threatened 
with  destruction,  they  had  time  to  offer  a 
helping  hand. 

The  most  momentous  and  self-sacrificing 
gesture  of  this  war-torn  area  of  the  Middle 
East  Is  that  Israel  has  offered  to  help  the 
Arab  states  with  their  own  development  as 
soon  as  peace  can  be  achieved. 

For  any  who  would  doubt  the  good  In- 
tentions of  the  Israelis,  I  think  that  their 
offer  of  help  to  their  own  enemies  is  sufficient 
proof  that  there  is  nothing  devious  In  the 
Israeli  program  for  the  future. 

The  natton  of  Israel  is  truly  a  nation  of 
peace.  She  wants  only  to  live  and  grow  In 
peace  and  freedom  and  help  her  neighbors 
do  the  same. 
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the  programing  of  the  computers,  a  make-or- 
break  element  In  the  Safeguard  system. 

Many  will  argue  that  th*  fiawless  per- 
formance of  Apollo  spacecraft  in  the  exacting 
flights  they  have  made  in  preparation  for  the 
first  landing  on  the  moon  erases  any  valid 
basis  for  doubt  that  the  ABM  system  can 
fulflll  its  assigned  mission.  But  quite  apart 
from  the  fact  that  an  Apollo  rocket  is  simpler 
than  the  Safeguard  complex,  the  project  to 
put  men  on  the  moon  benefits  from  a  degree 
of  care  and  checking  that  no  long-lived  ABM 
can  expect  to  have. 

An  army  of  inspectors  and  testers  keeps  the 
Apollo  units  under  microscopic  watch  at 
every  step  of  the  long  road  from  manufacture 
through  assembly  and  blast-off.  And  the 
mooncraft  do  not  stand  in  silos  year  after 
year  while  generations  of  bored  military 
nursemaids  give  increasingly  routine  atten- 
tion to  the  myriad  electronic  components, 
every  one  of  which  must  operate  perfectly  If 
the  rocket  is  to  work. 

The  whole  intertwined  program  for  build- 
ing deterrents  around  the  present  grid  of 
nuclear  deterrents  provides  plentiful  oppor- 
tunity for  the  operation  of  what  engineers 
call  Murphy's  Second  Law:  If  "anything  oan 
go  wrong  with  a  complex  system.  It  will  go 
wrong.  An  ABM  system  would  be  flred  only 
once — on  twenty  minutes  notice  at  the  out- 
break of  nuclear  war.  The  possibility  of  sub- 
stantial, even  catastrophic,  failure  requires 
close  examination  by  Congress  before  it  de- 
cides on  a  project  for  which  there  Is  little 
discernible  Justification  in  any  event. 
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HON. 


J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  3.  1969 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial, 
entitled  "How  Reliable  the  ABM?"  re- 
cently published. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  Reliabue  the  ABM? 
A  report  from  North  Dakota,  where  Presi- 
dent Nixon  wants  to  start  installing  his  ABM 
missUe  defense  system,  raises  a  new  question 
about  the  whole  fantastically  expensive  pro- 
gram on  which  United  States  security  Is 
built  That  question  Involves  the  rellablUty  of 
the  intricate  rocketry  that  powers  the 
Mlnuteman  missile  and  its  proJect«d  ABM 
defenders. 

Farmers  who  plow  around  the  Mlnuteman 
are  skeptical  that  It  will  ever  fire  when 
needed.  That  skepticism  stems  from  repeated 
failures  in  test  launches  at  the  North  Dakota 
base— the  most  embarrassing  last  Aug.  14 
when  high-ranking  Pentagon  officials  and 
Congressmen  waited  in  vain.  Something  al- 
ways seems  to  go  awry:  a  resistor  proves 
faulty;  a  capacitor  doesn't  work;  a  pin 
mlsfunctions. 

Such  experiences  with  the  Mlnuteman 
paint  up  the  more  serious  problems  of  de- 
pendability presented  by  the  incredibly 
intricate  ABM  complex  of  radars,  computers 
and  Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles.  These  prob- 
lems apply  not  merely  to  the  hardware  but  to 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31, 1969 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  mere 
words  are  always  inadequate  to  express 
the  deep  feelings  that  flood  over  one  in 
the  loss  of  so  great  a  man  and  so  noble 
a  leader  as  we  have  lost  in  the  passing 
of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  And  my 
words  are  more  than  inadequate  to  add 
anything  to  the  stirring  tribute  delivered 
by  President  Nixon  in  his  eulogy  in  the 
rotunda  on  Sunday. 

The  world  has  lost  its  most  beloved 
and  respected  citizen.  It  is  symbolic  of 
the  stature  he  attained  that  the  world 
mourns  the  loss  of  this  son  of  America's 
heartland  and  mourns  him  as  deeply  and 
sincerely  as  any  iu  his  native  land. 

Near  the  end  of  his  eulogy.  President 
Nixon  expressed  what  to  me  is  the  most 
significant  thing  about  the  life  of  this 
late,  great  American  hero.  Each  of  us 
has  been  diminished  by  his  passing,  but 
as  the  President  pointed  out: 

Each  of  us  here  will  have  a  special  memory 
Of  Dwight  Elsenhower. 

That  is  true.  And  it  is  powerful. 

It  is  true  because  no  man  who  ever  met 
him  or  saw  him  or  heard  him  speak  could 
forget  him.  Could  anyone  forget  that 
smile,  so  full  of  kindliness  and  good 
humor?  Could  anyone  forget  his  voice, 
so  firm,  resolute  and  assured,  yet  so  rich 
in  goodness  and  sincerity.  There  was 
strength  in  his  manhood— boundless  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm — and  such  gentle- 
ness in  his  eyes  and  in  his  manner. 

It  is  true  and  it  ib  powerful.  Powerful 
because  it  is  a  memory  etohed  in  the 
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mind  forever  o|  a  man  who  personified  as 
no  other  of  our  era  has  all  the  noble  qual- 
ities of  Americli.  Dwlght  Elsenhower  was 
a  man  of  greiit  accomplishments  who 
never  lost  his  4eep  sense  of  humility.  He 
was  a  man  ofj  great  power  whose  first 
concern,  whether  as  general  or  Presi- 
dent, was  always  for  the  good  of  those 
he  led.  He  wa4  a  target  for  thoughtless 
criticism  who  jiever  learned  to  hate.  He 
was  schooled  In  the  military,  yet  con- 
stantly devote^  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
one  of  our  m(}st  effective  peacemakers. 
He  was  subje<ied  to  the  greatest  pres- 
sures, yet  he  hever  deserted  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  instilled  in  him  as  a 
youth  by  a  dovout  mother,  a  firm  but 
kindly  father,  ^nd  a  commimlty  Imbued 
with  love  of  country.  He  Is  the  kind  of 
man  every  parent  hopes  his  child  will 
grow  to  be,  aqd  the  challenge  to  emu- 
late his  example  will  be  a  powerful  in- 
fluence for  gooti  wherever  it  is  taken  up. 

Yes.  each  ot  us  will  have  a  special 
memory  of  Dwlght  Elsenhower.  My  spe- 
-clal  memory  is|  of  playing  golf  with  him 
at  Burning  Tree  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent. He  was  a  ktrong  competitor,  a  great 
sport,  a  man  it  [was  tremendous  fun  to  be 
with. 

He  was  the  |  most  interesting  man  I 
warm,  friendly,  and 
with  a  deep  compassion 
:  an  American  through 
great  general,  a  great 
reat  President.  Yes.  But 
more  than  thait,  he  was  a  "great  guy." 
That  is  my  niemory  of  Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower. And  in  [his  passing  I  have  lost  a 
sincere  friend,  put  my  life  has  been  spe- 
cially blessed  b^  having  known  him,  and 
for  as  long  as  I  live  nothing  can  diminish 
that  privilege,  that  honor,  that  great 
reward. 

To  his  gallant  and  gracious  widow,  to 
his  wonderful  lamlly,  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  uid  pray  the  blessing  of 
God's  peace  upon  them. 


have  ever  knoi 
good-humoredj 
for  all  mankl 
and  through, 
statesman,  a 


ADDRESS  By  HON.  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELt  McKELDIN  BEFORE 
CONGREGATION  OP  CHRIST 
CHURCH.    HALEIGH,    N.C. 


HON.  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

OF    IrOKTR    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursiay,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  JORDAl^  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  on  \|arch  26,  1969,  Maryland's 
distinguished  jformer  Governor  and 
mayor  of  Baltimore,  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  McKfcldin,  who  now  serves  as 
a  member  of  thje  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, addressed  the  congregation  of 
Christ  Church  in  the  capital  city  of  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.  Th^  occasion  was  the  noon 
Lenten  service  i  in  this  historic  church, 
whose  rector  is  the  Reverend  Bruce  Dan- 
iel Sapp;  associate  rector,  the  Reverend 
Edward  Cook  LieCarpentler,  Jr.;  and  lay 
leader,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Raleigh, 
Mr.  Ben  P.  Pari?. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Governor  McKeldin's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Hecoro. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Addbzss  op  Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  Chbist 

Church    Lenten    Service,    Raleigh,    N.C, 

Wednesday,  March  26,  1969 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  this 
audience  Is  particularly  Interested  In  two 
aspects  of  the  problem  that  confronts  the 
American  who  honestly  strives  to  square  his 
conduct  with  his  conscience  in  discharging; 
his  duty  as  a  citizen.  Those  two  are,  first,  the 
responsibility  of  our  governmental  institu- 
tions, and,  second,  of  government  ofBclals  "for 
the  reconciliation  and  maintenance  of  the 
community  life  in  a  changing  world." 

Of  course.  I  know  that  you  do  not  exjiect 
me  to  cover  that  subject  in  detail  in  a  single 
address.  The  theory  Is  available  to  you  in  a 
whole  library  of  books,  so  I  assume  that  what 
you  require  of  me  is  such  hints  as  I  may 
have  picked  up,  not  from  the  study  of  books 
but  from  practical  experience  as  Mayor  of  a 
large  city  and  Governor  of  a  small  state.  That 
I  can  do,  for  I  have  not  learned  so  much  that 
I  can't  give  you  the  gist  of  It  in  a  s^ech  of 
reasonable  length. 

To  begin  with,  all  our  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment are  designed  to  operate  within  a 
framework  of  political  principles  so  extremely 
simple  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  never 
been  able  to  understand  them,  and  we  our- 
selves have  frequently  misunderstood  some. 
You  may  think  that  I  am  offering  you  a 
paradox  calling  them  too  simple  to  under- 
stand, but  It  Is  a  fact  that  often  the  simplest 
statement  is  the  hardest  to  understand.  I 
offer  you  an  example:  "Ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free"— 
twelve  words,  each  of  one  syllable,  all  perfect- 
ly familiar,  but  If  you  can  tell  what  they 
mean,  not  part,  but  all  of  what  they  mean, 
you  are  wise  beyond  the  wisdom  of  this 
generation,  for  the  whole  world  today  is 
committed  to  the  theory  that  only  by  secrecy, 
deception,  and  devious  strategems  can  any 
nation  hope  to  preserve  its  freedom. 

So  the  fact  that  the  framework  is  simple 
doesn't  mean  that  it  is  easy  to  handle.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  devised  the  most  dif- 
ficult form  of  government  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  the  difficulty  begins  with  the 
six  reasons  that  we  have  advanced  as  the  only 
legitimate  reasons  for  having  any  government 
at  all.  They  are  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution,  as  follows: 

1.  To  form  a  more  perfect  Union. 

2.  To  establish  Justice. 

3.  To  insure  domestic  tranquility. 

4.  To  provide  for  the  common  defense. 

5.  To  promote  the  general  welfare. 

6.  To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity. 

Consider  those  six  statements.  They  are  all 
as  simple  as  A-B-C — and  harder  to  grasp  In 
all  their  Implications  than  the  24  volumes  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian.  Take  Number  Two,  "to  establish 
Justice" — every  famous  writer  on  the  law, 
from  Tribonlan,  through  Coke  and  Black- 
stone,  down  to  our  own  Justice  Holmes,  has 
struggled  in  vain  to  explain  what  that  means. 
The  reason  Is  simple — it  hasn't  meant 
exactly  the  same  thing  In  any  two  different 
periods  of  time,  or  In  any  two  different  coun- 
tries in  the  same  period.  It  Is  a  changing 
world. 

Number  Five,  "to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare," Is  even  more  difficult,  and  Number 
Three,  "to  Insure  domestic  tranquility,"  is 
almost  as  obscure.  Nevertheless,  to  these  six 
objects  the  fundamental  law  commits  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  no 
others.  There  are  three.  In  particular,  to 
which  most  of  the  nations  known  to  history 
have  been  committed,  but  to  which  ours  Is 
In  no  way  pledged.  They  are: 

1 .  To  Increase  our  wealth. 

2.  To  extend  our  dominion  over  the  earth. 
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3.  To  correct  the  manners  and  morals  of 
foreign  nations. 

Yet  there  are  Americans  in  large  numbers 
who  believe  with  all  their  hearts  that  the 
government  should  direct  its  attention  first 
to  these  three,  and  attend  to  the  others 
later.  If  at  all.  Furthermore,  they  would 
amend  Number  Six.  Where  it  reads  "to  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty,"  they  would 
make  it  read  "to  secure  the  blessings  of 
prosperity." 

I  am  no  Marxist.  I  see  nothing  Intrinsically 
evil  in  wealth,  or  In  power,  or  in  missionary 
zeal,  but  I  see  great  wisdom  in  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  list  of  our  nation's  reasons  for 
being.  Certainly  the  nation  must  acquire 
enough  national  wealth  and  national  power 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  and  It 
should  proclaim  to  all  the  world  its  nd- 
herence  to  the  ideals  of  Justice  and  liberty. 
But  that  is  the  limit  of  its  commitment 
under  its  organic  law. 

That,  I  believe,  defines  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  our  governmental  institutions. 

Now  consider  the  resjxjnsiblllty  of  the  men 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  operation  of  our 
institutions,  which  is  to  say,  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  government  officials. 

The  first  I  shall  mention  is  a  responsibility 
that  the  official  owes,  not  to  the  public,  but 
to  himself.  It  Is  the  cultivation  of  a  certain 
modesty  as  he  goes  about  his  task,  a  realiza- 
tion of  Its  difficulty,  and  a  firm  rejection  of 
the  temptation  to  believe  that  he  alone  Is  the 
people  and  that  wisdom  shall  die  with  him. 
I  assert  this  vrithout  hesitation  or  reserva- 
tion, because  I  have  the  highest  possible  au- 
thority for  It.  You  know  who  said,  "Why 
calleet  thou  me  good?  none  Is  good  save  one, 
that  Is,  God."  Any  man  who  thinks  he  can 
rule  this  country  perfectly  thinks  he  is 
wiser  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  knew  that 
God  alone  can  do  it  perfectly.  A  man  who 
forgets  that — and  I  think  I  have  seen  some — 
Is  disqualified  for  public  office. 

But  that  Is,  I  repeat,  the  official's  respon- 
sibility to  himself.  What  he  owes  to  the  peo- 
ple who  elected  him,  or  to  the  higher  official 
who  appointed  him,  Is  an  honest  effort  to 
make  the  government,  within  his  sphere  of 
Influence,  serve  the  six  objects  that  it  was 
established  to  serve.  He  may  be  a  minor  offl- 
clal,  with  a  small  sphere  of  Influence,  but  to 
the  limit  of  his  authority  the  same  obligation 
rests  upon  him  that  rests  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  primary 
obligation  rests  upon  the  minor  official,  for 
It  is  he  who  has  the  first  and  most  frequent 
contact  with  the  public.  Relatively  few  of  us 
ever  exchange  a  word  with  the  President,  and 
not  a  great  many  with  the  Governor  of  the 
States.  But  everybody  has  spoken  to  the 
letter-carrier  and  the  policeman  on  the  beat, 
whUe  most  of  us  have  at  some  time  had 
dealings  with  the  tax-collector,  all  of  whom 
in  their  various  ways  represent  the  govern- 
ment. 

It  may  not  be  fair,  but  It  Is  human  nature 
for  us  to  base  our  opinion  of  any  institution 
on  our  personal  contacts  with  its  representa- 
Uvee.  Hence  it  Is  pKxsible  for  even  a  minor 
official  to  do  something  to  defeat  every  one 
of  the  six  objects  for  which  the  nation  was 
formed.  If  his  conduct  is  such  as  needlessly  to 
enrage  people,  then  by  Just  so  much  he  Im- 
pairs the  Union,  aborts  Justice,  disturbs 
tranquility,  weakens  defense,  retards  welfare 
and  makes  people  doubt  that  they  have  any 
liberty. 

To  attribute  such  terrific  restUts  to  one 
surly  cop,  or  postman,  or  tax-collector  you 
may  say  Is  nonsense,  for  the  worst  he  can 
do  Is  trivial.  True — but  multiply  a  triviality 
by  a  million,  and  it  is  no  longer  trivial.  And 
there  are  more  than  two  million  government 
employes,  not  counting  men  In  the  armed 
forces. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  there  are  times  when  the  cop 
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or  the  tax-collector,  and  perhaps  even  the 
postman,  has  to  get  tough  If  he  Is  to  do  his 
duty.  In  such  a  case  the  resentment  he 
arouses  is  all  to  his  credit. 

In  short,  the  responsibility  of  the  public 
official  in  deaUng  with  the  pubUc  is  a  two- 
way  street.  If  he  owes  courtesy  to  the  public, 
the  public  owes  fairness  to  him.  A  failure 
in  either  direction  results  in  damage  to  the 
whole  political  structure. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  such  fail- 
ures are  primarily,  or  even  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  uneasiness  that  wisest  men  among 
us  feel  when  they  consider  the  temper  of  the 
times.  It  Is  stupid,  as  well  as  cowardly  not 
to  face  the  fact  that  there  Is  widespread  dis- 
affection In  this  country.  It  is  merely  at- 
tested, it  Is  not  created  by  rioting  in  the 
black  ghetto,  rioting  on  the  university  cam- 
pus, clerg^ymen  and  scholars  courting  pains 
and  penalties  by  exhibiting  not  merely  con- 
tempt, but  hatred  for  the  law,  eminent  sci- 
entists giving  each  other  the  lie  over  the 
question  of  whether  a  projected  defense  sys- 
tem will  defend  or  further  imperii  us.  I 
cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the  senseless 
violence  that  has  not  merely  dlstvirbed,  but 
very  nearly  wrecked  domestic  tranquility; 
but  neither  am  I  able  to  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  my  soul  that  it  is  all  the  work 
of  a  personal  devil,  walking  to  and  fro  in  the 
earth,   seeking  whom   he   may   devour. 

I  know  that  the  situation  is  perilous  and 
I  think  the  peril  rises,  not  from  the  ranting 
of  the  lunatic  fringe,  but  from  a  profound 
exasperation  among  people  who  would  scorn 
to  take  part  in  any  rioting,  or  draft-card 
burning,  or  parading  with  idiotic  signs.  The 
silent  people  nevertheless  begin  to  suspect 
that  the  government  that  once  was  theirs 
has  somehow  escaped  from  their  hands  and 
Is  now  running  wild.  They  hope  that  the 
newly-elected  President  is  still  In  control, 
and  that  hope  has  brightened  appreciably 
within  recent  weeks.  Nevertheless  they  are 
considering — and  they  are  right  In  consider- 
ing— whether  it  may  be  that  this  nation  for 
many  years  has  been  giving  too  much  atten- 
tion to  wealth  and  power  and  self-rlghteo\is- 
ness,  to  the  neglect  of  the  six  alms  that  it 
was  established  and  ordained  to  seek. 

I  yield  to  none  In  my  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  complete  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  and  I  am  adamant  In  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  injection  of  any  theological  con- 
cept Into  organic  or  statute  law.  But  in  this 
house  and  in  this  presence,  I  venture  to  re- 
mind you  that  every  one  of  the  six  objects 
of  government  named  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  is  squarely  In  line  with  the 
Christian  ethic  propoimded  by  the  Founder 
of  our  Faith. 

Therefore  I  see  nothing  inconslstei.t  with 
the  old  Americanism,  in  which  our  fathers 
believed,  if  their  sons  in  this  hour  when 
distrust  Is  rife,  distrust  of  government,  dis- 
trust of  law,  distrust  of  leadership  and,  worst 
of  all,  distrust  of  ourselves — in  this  hour  of 
perplexity  and  peril,  It  Is  pure  Americanism 
for  us  to  resolve  to  act  as  the  Psalmist  did 
in  his  great  defiance  of  the  Powers  of  Dark- 
ness, "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 
from  whence  cometh  my  help.  My  help 
Cometh  from  the  Lord,  which  made  heaven 
and  earth." 


INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  already-existing  Interagency 
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Committee  on  Mexican-American  Affairs 
as  a  permanent  statutory  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Committee  is 
now  scheduled  to  expire  in  June  1969. 

I  feel  we  must  not  ignore  the  msuiy 
problems  of  our  Mexican-American  citi- 
zens. A  concentrated  effort  must  be  made 
to  provide  this  minority  group  with  the 
advantages  and  protection  that  full 
American  citizenship  accords.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Mexican-American  Affairs 
must   be   established   on   a   permanent 

bsisis. 

The  Interagency  Committee  is  respon- 
sible for  focusing  attention  on  the  many 
problems  of  the  approximately  10,000,000 
Spanish- surnamed  Americans,  which 
represents  about  5  percent  of  our  total 
population. 

Since  its  creation  as  a  Cabinet  com- 
mittee on  June  9,  1967,  the  Interagency 
Committee  has  sought  to  identify  the 
needs  of  the  Mexican-Americans,  pro- 
vide advice  on  assistance  and  benefits 
available  from  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  recommend  new  programs  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  in  our  country. 

While  the  Committee  title  refers  to 
"Mexican-Americans,"  its  concern  is 
with  all  Americans  with  Spanish  sur- 
names, whether  from  Puerto  Rico,  Spain, 
Central  America,  or  Latin  America.  These 
persons  share  a  common  language  and 
traditions,  and  they  face  similar  prob- 
lems. 

The  Interagency  Committee  on  Mexi- 
can-American Affairs  is  active  in  many 
areas,  including  education,  health,  wel- 
fare and  poverty,  housing,  migrant  labor, 
civil  rights,  immigration,  employment, 
and  economic  development  During  its 
brief  history,  the  Committee  has  made 
numerous  program  contacts  with  all  lev- 
els of  government  as  well  as  with  private 
industry  and  organizations.  Progress  has 
been  made  in  attaining  economic  de- 
pendency for  Mexican-Americans,  but 
more  needs  to  be  accomplished. 

The  economic  plight  of  the  Mexican - 
American  community  is  their  most  basic 
and  serious  problem,  and  it  is  largely  a 
result  of  a  lack  of  educational  opportu- 
nity. From  this  has  stemmed  the  chronic 
problems  of  the  Mexican-Americans. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
make  available  on  a  permanent  basis  the 
machinery  necessary  to  improve  the  so- 
cial and  economic  conditions  of  the  Mex- 
ican-Americans. The  proposed  Commit- 
tee will  expand  upon  the  functions  of  the 
present  Interagency  Committee  by  in- 
volving all  Americans  of  similar  ethnic 
and  cultural  backgrounds  in  this  neces- 
sary task. 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished 
by  the  Interagency  Committee.  The 
ground  has  been  broken  and  the  task  be- 
gun on  behalf  of  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. We  must  not  stop  in  this  effort 
until  all  Mexican-Americans  have  the 
advantages  and  protection  of  full  citi- 
zenship and  are  able  to  participate  fully 
In  our  society. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  estabUshlng 
on  a  permanent  basis  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs. 
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ABM— ADMINISTRATION'S  BIGGEST 
MISTAKE? 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "ABM — Administration's  Biggest 
Mistake?"  by  James  Reston,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  12, 1969, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABM — Administration's  Biggest  Mistake? 
(By  James  Reston) 

There  are  really  two  crises  over  the  ABM. 
One  Is  over  what  the  Initials  mean:  do  they 
stand  for  an  essential  Anti-Ballistic  Missile, 
or  for  the  Administration's  Biggest  Mistake? 
It  depends  on  who  Is  talking.  But  the  second, 
and  maybe  even  more  important  crisis.  Is  not 
so  much  over  what  to  do  about  the  ABM,  but 
how  to  decide  what  to  do. 

Very  few  people  in  this  country,  or  even  in 
the  world,  have  the  scientific  and  technical 
competence  to  pass  Judgment  on  whether 
this  missile  would  be  effective  in  knocking 
down  multiple-entry  warheads  with  their 
decoys  and  other  radar  scramblers:  or  even 
whether  deploying  such  a  system,  whatever 
its  cost,  would  add  to  or  subtract  from  the 
security  of  the  Republic. 

decision  puzzle 

In  this  situation,  about  all  the  rest  of  us 
can  demand  Is  not  a  specific  decision  but  a 
sense  of  confidence  in  the  process  of  decision. 
and  this  sense  of  confidence  is  precisely  what 
Is  lacklHK* 

President  Nixon  will  make  a  "decision"  on 
this  five-  or  flfty-bilUon-dollar  ABM  ques- 
tion, but  he  won't  decide  it,  for  it  is  so 
tangled  In  subjactlve  questions  of  politics. 
Government  contracts,  cost-effectiveness  dis- 
putes and  arguments  on  the  need  for  spend- 
ing the  money  elsewhere,  that  his  "decision" 
will  leave  the  controversy  unresolved  no 
matter  what  he  says. 

Accordingly,  there  Is  considerable  merit  In 
the  proposal  made  to  the  Congress  this  week 
by  Dr.  James  R.  Klllian  Jr.,  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  M.I.T.,  a  multiple  Intellectual 
trust  located  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  defense 
of  the  nation.  Dr.  Klllian  suggested,  is  too 
serious  and  complicated  to  be  left  to  soldiers 
and  politicians  alone. 

OtnSIDE    JUDGMENTS 

He  was  more  polite  than  that,  as  usual,  but 
he  argued  for  the  creation  of  an  independent 
commission  of  qualified  men  who  could  make 
a  "comprehensive  study  in  depth  of  our 
weapons  technology  and  of  the  factors  which 
bear  upon  the  decisions  the  nation  must 
make  regarding  on-going  strategic  forces  and 
policies." 

Dr.  Klllian  recalled  that  such  a  commission 
had  been  established  during  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  and  proved  to  be  useful  to 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress.  He  did 
not  argue  that  its  findings  should  carry  more 
weight  than  studies  conducted  within  the 
Government,  but  he  noted  that  the  'com- 
petition between  the  services  for  roles  and 
missions,  and  the  subjective  interests  of  mili- 
tary and  industrial  minds,  often  led  to  sus- 
picion of  narrow  and  selfish  decisions,  which 
an  outside  group  of  experts  might  avoid. 

THE     COMMITTED     CHAIRMAN 

He  might  have  added  that  there  are  now 
powerful  men  in  the  armed  services  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  whose  disinterestedness 
in  voting  funds  for  missiles  and  other  ex- 
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pensive  exploelves 
he  did  say  was 
use  some  special 
eminent  from  tlm* 
slons  on  the  great 
day. 

The  comments 
ABM  question  this 
Chairman   L. 
Armed  Services 
deploying  the  ABU 
like    everybody 
technology."  he 

Representative 
the  House  Republlfcan 
ly  profound  remark 
and  err,"  he  said 
err  on  the  side  o: 
ness." 

THi: 

This  Is  the  Wnd 
too  often  for 
It  sounds  fine  on 
about  It.  For  the 
not    whether    we 
whether  the  ABM 
er  we  want  strength 
of  the'tWo  we  wll! 
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Dr.  KUUan's 
this  dilemma,  or 
time  to  decide  hov 
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moment.  It  has  go  ; 
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to  be  accepted  eltl^er 
there  Is  a  great 
e-'idence  is  gathered 


4ut  of  Capitol  Hill  on  the 

week  Illustrate  the  point. 

Meridel   Rivers   of   the   House 

Committee  said  he  was  for 

•I  want  protection,  and 

I    want    the    latest    In 


anal  ysls 


Is  not  unbounded.  What 

even  the  Congress  could 

from  outside  the  Gov- 

to  time  in  reaching  decl- 

strategic  questions  of  the 


Serald  Pord  of  Michigan, 
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It  Is  better  to  gamble  and 
strength  and  not  weak- 
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of  thing  that  passes  all 
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defenslve  weapons  system 

relation  to  the  other  critical 
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HON.  EARt  F.  LANDGREBE 

Ot    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE 
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OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
April  3.  1969 


LANDGR  EBE 


Mr. 
following  is  a 
Lutheran  Churdh 
212    East    Capital 
D.C..  on  Palm 
by  Dr.  Arnold  F 


Mr.  Speaker,  the 

sermon  preached  in  the 

of  the  Reformation, 

Street,    Washington, 

Sunday — March  30,  1969 — 

Keller,  Jr..  pastor: 


fsstlv 


Today  the 
of  Its  significant 
the  observance  of 
In  to  those  events 
the  meaning  of 
Each  Palm  Sunda  r 
that  procession  o 
Ing  Its  way  along 
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Strange  as  the 
em  eye,  how  mu4h 
that  It  tells.  For 
day   lies   In    a 
tradlctlon.  This  p^ad^ 
Ingly  In  the  poets 


Washw  gton  Revisited 

Christian  Church  observes  one 

vals.  It  is  the  door  into 

Holy  Week.  It  ushers  us 

which  have  forever  altered 

history  and  destiny  of  man. 

our  minds  picture  again 

Passover  pilgrims  wlnd- 

the  road  that  leads  from 
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tliey 


On  this  day 
acclamation  due 
must  have  been 
excitement,    an 
palm  branches: 
the  road  to  afford 
dust  and  grime 
from  Galilee  whc 
had  raised  Lazarui 
and  they  chanted, 
who  comes  in  God  b 

Triumphal,  meii 


1  icene  appears  to  the  mod- 
more  strange  the  story 
meaning  of  Palm  Sun- 
an    apparent    con- 
lox  Is  summed  up  strlk- 
two  lines — 
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pa  radox. 


In  majesty, 
on  to  die . 


ride 


Jems 


was  greeted  with  the 

conquering  hero.  There 

i  gaiety  about   It  all,  an 

epthuslasm.    People    waved 

laid  their  garments  In 

Him  protection  from  the 

Nas  this  not  the  prophet 

but  a   few  days   before, 

from  the  dead?  They  sang 

"Hoeanna!  Blessed  Is  He 

name." 

have  called   It.   But   not 


Henry  Hart  Ml  man,  1791-1868. 
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the  sort  of  triumph  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  expect!  It  did  not  lead  to  the  honoring 
of  a  national  hero.  It  did  not  culminate  In 
the  coronation  of  a  king.  It  did  not  climax 
with  the  Inauguration  of  a  chief  executive. 
Instead,  In  the  brief  span  of  five  days  the 
"Hosannas"  had  choked  In  their  throats.  In 
five  short  days  the  cry  became  the  savage 
howl  of  a  mob,  "Crucify  Him!  Release  Barab- 
bas:  but  crucify  Him!"  So,  In  this  paradox 
of  event  which  wasn't  "at  all  what  it  seemed 
to  be,  God's  purpose  was  unfolded,  as  Jesus 
entered  the  city. 

I  never  read  this  story,  I  never  come  to  a 
Palm  Sunday  without  appreciating  how 
completely  contemjxjrary  It  Is.  It  translates 
so  directly  Into  the  text  and  context  of  the 
modern  world.  And  so,  there  Is  always  the 
accompanying  question  .  .  .  what  would 
happen  today?  What  would  be  the  case  were 
Jesus  to  revisit  His  world  today?  if  He  were, 
for  Instance,  to  revisit  mankind  In  this  capi- 
tal city  as  He  revisited  His  own  In  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Passover  Week,  what  would 
be  In  His  heart  and  mind?  And  what  would 
be  our  response? 

Nothing  escapes  His  glance.  Surely  the  eye 
of  God  Is  not  so  limited  as  the  eye  of  man: 
the  eye  of  God  Is  not  so  easily  deceived  by 
superficial  appearances,  not  so  easily  fooled 
by  facades,  as  is  the  eye  of  man.  Katherlne 
Mansfield,  writer  of  many  fine  short  stories, 
Is  said  to  have  cried  out  once,  "But  there 
Isn't  one  of  them  that  I  would  show  to  God." 
Tou  see.  It  Is  with  such  thorough  scrutiny, 
such  complete  perception,  Jesus  entered  the 
city. 

And  the  record  of  Scripture  has  It  that  as 
He  looked  at  the  city  He  wept,  saying,  If 
only  you  understood  on  what  your  peace 
depends  .  .  .  but  you  didn't  understand,  you 
didn't  understand,  when  God  Himself  was 
visiting  you." 

Would  It  be  so  different  today?  Would  not 
our  Lord  weep  were  He  to  look  out  upon  this 
city,  or  any  of  our  great  cities,  today?  Were 
He  to  view  the  tragedies  of  hunger  ( not  only 
In  the  world's  refugee  camps,  but  also  In  the 
cities  of  America)?  The  richest  nation  in 
history,  the  most  advanced  in  the  sciences 
and  technologies!  If  such  a  nation  does  not 
gird  itself  to  mount  a  thorough  attack  upon 
the  noisy,  ugly,  unclean  environments  of  Its 
cities,  upon  the  problems  of  hunger  and  un- 
dernourishments In  Its  midst,  and  to  reverse 
its  dismal  failures  to  educate  and  to  train 
its  young  for  useful  living  ...  If  we  con- 
tinue to  score  so  low  here  ...  If  we  do  not 
allocate  our  resources  and  direct  our  skills  to 
solve  these  human  problems,  then  we  are 
faced  not  only  with  a  social  tragedy,  but  also 
with  a  sin  against  God.  For  having  failed  the 
least  of  these  our  human  brothers,  we  have 
offended  God  Himself. 

Jesus  looked  at  the  city  and  wept, 
^nd  would  not  our  Lord  weep  at  what  we 
are  doing  to  His  world?  Not  to  our  world,  but 
to  His  world !  The  Apollo  8  men  looked  out  at 
the  earth  from  the  rare  perspective  of  a  spa- 
tial orbit.  They  saw  the  good  earth  as  "a 
grand  oasis  In  the  vast  desert  of  space."  But 
what  are  we  doing  to  the  oasis?  Ecologlsts 
tell  us  that  we  eire  making  of  the  world  a 
place  that  Is  Increasingly  unsuitable  for  hu- 
man life.  In  greed  and  In  carelessness  our 
Industry  belches  poison  Into  the  air  we  are 
trying  to  breathe  and  spews  out  waste  Into 
the  water  we  are  supposed  to  drink.  So  vile 
Is  the  situation  that  In  one  of  our  largest 
cities  each  glass  of  water  has  been  described 
as  a  mass  of  inert  bacteria  susi>ended  in  a 
chlorine  solution. 

The  problem  of  good  air,  pure  water,  un- 
spoiled land  is  so  huge,  the  vested  interests 
who  take  of  the  resources  given  us  without 
returning  are  so  strong,  the  controls  upon  it 
all  are  so  Inadequate  that  one  feels  helpless 
to  change  the  relentless  course.  But  we  can 
and  do  shout  out  the  sin  of  It,^  FVjr  It  Is  an- 
other outrage  against  God;  It  is  a  religious 
Issue  as  well  as  a  matter  of  human  survival. 
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The  wise  man  who  stated  the  great  concepts 
found  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  speaks  of  man 
and  of  the  world  in  this  fashion.  "The  Lord 
planted  a  garden  In  Eden,  In  the  east;  there 
he  put  man  (2.8)  .  .  .  put  him  In  the  garden 
to  tin  it  and  to  keep  it  (2.15)"  You  see,  the 
concern  Is  man's  stewardship  of  God's  good 
earth. 

Jesus  looked  at  the  city  and  wept. 

And  would  our  Lord  not  weep  to  see  man 
so  helpless  to  act  creatively  before  the  in- 
sanity of  modem  warfare?  Ballistic  missiles 
and  antl-balUstlc  missiles:  the  p>otentlal  for 
a  nmn-developed  and  loosed  plague  (euphe- 
mistically spoken  of  as  b«ictertological  war- 
fare); nuclear  warheads;  rockets  and  fire; 
all  of  these  make  an  exceedingly  dubious 
record  of  human  achievement.  A  distin- 
guished Harvard  biology  professor  has  re- 
cently told  us  that  "There  Is  nothing  worth 
having  that  can  be  obtained  by  nuclear  war — 
nothing  material  or  Ideological — no  tradition 
that  it  can  defend.  It  is  utterly  self-defeat- 
ing .  .  .  nuclear  weapons  offer  us  nothing  but 
a  balance  of  terror."  = 

This  Is  all  the  more  lunatic  when  we  begin 
to  look  at  the  total  of  our  governmental  ex- 
penditures, comparing  what  we  spend  for 
destructive  potential  with  what  we  spend 
for  schools,  for  cities,  for  the  hungry,  for 
children,  for  preserving  and  protecting  nat- 
ural resources.  Some  people  say,  give  me  a 
look  at  a  man's  checkbook  and  I'll  tell  you 
about  that  man.  Well,  what  does  a  look  at 
our  nation's  checkbook  disclose  about  us? 
It  might  reveal  us  to  be  a  nation  of  armorers 
and  warriors,  which  Is  the  very  last  thing 
that  we  think  ourselves  to  be. 

Jesus  looked  at  the  city,  and  he  wept. 
He  wept. 

There  is,  you  see,  for  every  i>erson,  for 
every  city  and  for  every  society  the  question 
of  priorities,  the  choice  for  what  really  mat- 
ters, the  Issue  of  the  allocation  of  skills  and 
resources.  There  is  also  the  fact  of  God's 
Judgment  and  of  His  expectation.  Perhaps 
never  before  have  the  options  been  so  cru- 
cial and  the  pressures  of  God's  judgment  as 
well  as  His  hope  been  as  clear  as  they  are 
today.  A  break  with  past  patterns  which 
have  not  succeeded  Is  essential.  Great  allo- 
cations of  money  and  skill  must  be  made  in 
behalf  of  God's  world  and  God's  creatures. 

What  will  we  do?  The  record  lias  It  further 
that  when  Jesus  entered  the  city.  He  was 
taken  and  crucified.  Would  It  be  any  other 
today?  Perhaps  the  historic  response  to  Palm 
Sunday  Is  equally  a  contemporary  response. 
Or,  it  is  more  like  Studdert-Kennedy's  poem 
of  how  the  Lord  might  have  been  received 
in  Birmingham,  England? 

"When  Jesus  came  to  Golgotha,  they  hanged 
Him  on  a  tree 
They  drove  great  nails  thru  hands  and 
feet,  and  made  a  Calvary 
They  crowned  Him  with  a  crown  of  thorns, 
red  were  His  wounds  and  deep 
For  those  were  crude  and  cruel  days,  and 
human  fieeh  was  cheap. 

When    Jesus    came    to    Birmingham,    they 
simply  passed  Him  by 
They  never  hurt  a  hair  of  Him,  they  only 
let  Him  die 
For  men  had  grown  more  tender,  and  they 
would  not  give  Him  pain 
They  only  just  passed  down  the  Street, 
and  left  Him  In  the  rain. 

StUl  Jesus  cried,  "Forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do" 
And  still  it  rained  the  winter  rain  that 
drenched  Him  thru  and  thru. 
The  crowds  went  home  and  left  the  streets 
without  a  soul  to  see 
And  Jesua  crouched  against  a  wall  and 
cried  for  Calvary." ' 


=  The  New  Torker;  March  22,  1969;  page 
31.  column  3. 

»a.  A.  atuddert-Kennedy,  "The  Cruci- 
fixion." 
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jesus  looked  at  the  city  and  wept.  He  weeps 
gtlU  .  .  "If  only  you  understood  on  what 
your  peace  depends." 


JUDGE  ROBERT  MAXWELL  WARNS 
AGAINST    VIOLENCE    OF    THE    FEW 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


OF    WSST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  3,  1969 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those  among  our  young  people  who 
today  believe  that  change  and  growth 
can  be  achieved  only  through  disruption 
and  destruction.  The  history  of  our  Na- 
tion proves  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Robert  E. 
Maxwell,  of  Elklns,  W.  Va.,  recently  re- 
minded a  group  of  yoimg  people  that 
there  is  room  for  dissent  and  constructive 
paths  to  change  in  our  country.  Judge 
Maxwell,  a  relatively  young  man  himself, 
is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
and  what  he  has  to  say  is  worthy  of 
attention. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
a  report  of  Judge  Maxwell's  talk,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Clarksburg  Sunday  Ex- 
ponent-Telegram, printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

jtjDGE  Maxwell  Warns  Groitp  Against 

"Violence  of  the  Few" 
Charleston. — Calling    them    members    of 
the  most  socially  conscious  younger  gener- 
ation In  history,  Judge  Robert  E.  Maxwell 
asked  the  young  Saturday  to  develop  a  pos- 
ture of  excellence  in  seeking  solutions  to  the 
problems  they  will  face  in  the  years  ahead. 
Addressing  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Key 
Clubs  of  West  Virginia  at  their  state  conven- 
tion here,  the  U.S.  District  Court  judge  said: 
■'Social  change  Is  a  learning  process  for  all 
who  are  concerned,  and  in  today's  world  we 
have   no   alternative   but   to   be   concerned. 
Your  choice  Is  to  train  yourself  excellently 
for  the  task  which  Is  ahead." 

The  Elklns  jurist  said  society  cannot 
achieve  greatness,  and  new  answers  for  old 
problems,  unless  Individuals  at  many  levels 
of  ability  accept  the  needs  for  high  standards 
of  performance  and  strive  to  achieve  those 
standards  within  the  limits  made  possible  to 
them. 

Maxwell  said  it  Is  doubtful  that  any 
society  on  earth  has  been  confronted  with 
as  many  challenges  as  the  present  one,  "or 
needed  more  desperately  to  draw  on  the 
deepest  sources  of  understanding  and  re- 
sponsibility." 

He  touched  on  the  unrest  welling  up  from 
college  campuses  all  across  America,  saying, 
"All  too  many  of  those  among  the  rebellious 
groups  at  Berkeley.  Columbia.  San  Francisco 
State  and  elsewhere  have  confused  the  free 
with  the  free  and  easy.  If  freedom  had  been 
the  happy,  simple,  relaxed  state  of  ordinary 
humanity,  as  some  In  these  groups  view  it. 
many  would  have  been  everywhere  free. 

"But  such  Is  not  the  case,  and  those  mis- 
guided young  people  are  giving  a  bad  name 
and  a  disgraceful  reputation  to  the  younger 
generation,  when  in  fact  it  should  be  the 
other  way  around." 

Campus  protest  follows  Illegal  and  legal 
lines,  he  said,  and  went  on: 

"Peaceful   protest   is   as   American   as   the 

Bill   of    Rights  .  .  .  Peaceful    protest,    when 

linked  with  a  righteous  cause,  is  awesome  in 

Its  appeal  and  overpowering  In  its  force  .  .  . 

"There    is    absolutely    no    place    in    our 
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political  system  for  violence  of  the  few.  Vio- 
lent protests  of  the  type  that  has  Invaded 
the  academic  world  forms  the  cutting  edge 
of  unrest,  upheaval,  and,  ultimately, 
anarchy." 

Maxwell  urged  the  Key  Clubbers  to  pursue 
such  constructive  outlets  as  an  education  "to 
the  limits  of  their  resources,"  a  meaningful 
family  life,  the  role  of  an  Intelligent  voter, 
and  participation  in  other  areas  of  govern- 
ment as  "alert  and  concerned  citizens." 

In  conclusion  he  said,  "Excellence,  com- 
petence and  good  deeds  of  a  superior  quality 
are  the  only  sure  traits  that  can  preserve  and 
protect  us.  Even  the  best  is  not  enough.  We 
must  try  harder. 

"With  my  generation  already  far  down  the 
road,  it  Is  in  your  generation  that  we  must 
place  our  trust — to  preserve  and  enhance  our 
country's  Institutions,  our  system,  our  way 
of  life." 


REPORT  ON  LUMBER  PRICES 

HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  were  moved  to  begin  ex- 
amination of  the  increased  prices  of 
lumber  and  plywood  which  have  affected 
the  home-buying  public  as  well  as  the 
wood  producers. 

This  problem  has  attracted  nation- 
wide attention  because  suddenly  those 
not  familiar  with  the  timber  shortage— 
the  real  cause  of  increased  prices — have 
realized  that  the  Nation  may  not  fulfill 
the  goals  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968. 
Under  that  law  26  million  housing  units 
are  to  be  built  during  the  next  10  years. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  the  Nation  will 
be  short  new  housing  for  200,000  fami- 
lies during  this  first  year  imder  the  new 
law. 

The  Congress  has  shown  its  concern 
during  the  recent  hearings  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
in  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

I  hope  this  concern  and  the  conse- 
quent discussion  continue,  and  for  this 
reason  I  am  inserting  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  three  discussions  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  crisis  in  lumber 
and  plywood  prices. 

The  Himtley-Brinkley  report,  on 
March  19,  carried  the  following  inter- 
view with  the  manager  of  a  lumber  yard 
who  explained  that  wood  prices  have 
skyrocketed  and  that  better  manage- 
ment of  our  forests  could  reverse  those 
upward  trends: 

Report  of  Lumber  Prices 

DAvm  Brinkley.  The  prices  of  lumber  and 
plywood  have  risen  far  higher  and  faster 
than  anything  else  affecting  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. In  some  cases,  price  Increases  are  up 
to  a  hundred  percent.  That,  plus  the  high- 
est interest  rate  In  history  on  home  mort- 
gages, Is  raising  the  cost  of  housing. 

President  Nixon  has  asked  to  have  It  looked 
Into,  and  will  have  the  Federal  Government 
do  whatever  it  can  to  help  bring  lumber 
prices  down. 

From  NBC  News  Correspondent,  Jack  Per- 
kins, a  report  on  why  iximber  prices  have 
risen  so  high. 

Perkins.  Anyone  who's  been  to  the  lum- 
ber yard  lately  has  noticed,  he  couldn't  help 
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but  notice,  prices  have  about  doubled.  It's 
the  same  with  most  everything  In  the  yard, 
a  bother  for  the  homeowner,  a  major  prob- 
lem for  the  home  builder. 

Forty  percent  of  the  wood  used  In  this 
country  today.  Is  used  to  build  homes. 

Man.  The  price  of  lumber  has  gone  up 
approximately  a  hundred  percent  on  most 
of  the  items  that  we  use  in  construction  of 
our  homes. 

Perkins.  In  the  last  year? 

Man.  In  the  last  year.  Yes,  sir. 

Perkins.   Well,   what   does   it   do  to  you? 

Man.  This  raises  the  price  of  a  typical 
house,  let's  say  about  a  $22,000  home  by 
about  13  to  14  hundred  dollars. 

Perkins.  The  problem  is,  the  men  at  the 
lumber  companies  will  tell  you,  Is  that  there 
Is  today  a  shortage  of  timber. 

Second  Man.  Now,  when  a  little  shortage 
develops,  and  then  obviously  the  price  goes 
up  as.  Lord  knows,  the  prices  on  plywood 
and  lumber  have  been  way  too  low  for  at 
least  the  last  ten  years.  That's  what  makes 
this  thing  look  precipitous  at  the  moment, 
because  they  have  been  too  low,  and  now 
maybe  they're  a  little  too  high. 

Perkins.  The  Federal  Government  is  In- 
vestigating and  finding  that  higher  lumber 
prices  are  caused  by  lumber  shortage,  and 
the  shortage  Is  caused  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Forests  of  this  country 
are  owmed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
government  sells  the  timber  to  private  in- 
dustry, but  It  doesn't  sell  as  much  as  It 
should  each  year,  because  It  doesn't  run  its 
forests  very  efficiently. 

The  Forestry  Service  Is  not  given  enough 
money  properly  to  clear  the  forests,  reseed 
them,  survey  them,  build  access  roads.  The 
government  could  probably  get  two-thirds 
more  timber  out  of  Its  forests  each  year  if 
they  were  properly  managed. 

It  Is  so  the  Federal  Forests  may  be  more 
efBclently  managed  that  President  Nixon  Is 
asking  for  greater  appropriations  for  the 
Forestry  Service. 

Home  builders  consider  this  a  matter  of 
vital  Importance.  -» 

Third  Man.  Wood  Is  the  b^lc  material 
of  the  home  building  Industry  and  if  we 
don't  have  if.  at  prices  that  we  can  live 
with,  our  Industry  Is  In  trouble,  and  it's  In 
trouble  now. 

An  article  in  the  March  28  issue  of 
Time  magazine  outlines  both  the  back- 
ground of  the  price  boosts  and  some  of 
the  stopgap  measures  designed  to  meet 
the  immediate  crisis.  This  article  also 
covers  long-range  solutions  such  as  bet- 
ter access  to  forests  to  facilitate  harvest- 
ing ripe  timber  and  to  cut  down  on  the 
waste  of  this  valued   resource,   further 
limits  on  the  exports  of  logs  and  a  "need 
to  revamp  the  Nation's  timber  manage- 
ment policies." 
The  article  follows: 
Prices 
the   cost   of   neglect 
Anxious  to  escape  abrasive  confrontations 
of  the  kind  that  embroiled  his  two  Immedi- 
ate predecessors.  Richard   Nlxon   had   hof)ed 
to  avoid  direct  federal  Intervention  against 
price  increases  by  private  industry.  Yet  last 
week  the  President  took  strong  steps  to  ar- 
rest soaring  lumber  prices — and  there  was 
little  grumbling.  His  tactics  much  resembled 
those  of  the  Johnson  Administration,  which 
In    1965    fought   off   aluminum    and   copper 
price  rises  by  threatening  to  release  supplies 
of  the  metals  from  Government  stockpiles. 
Nixon  ordered  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
departments  to  step  up  the  sale  of  lumber 
from  publicly  owned  forests,  which  contain 
more  than  half  oi   the   nation's  sawtlmber 
supply.  To  reduce  demand,  he  directed  the 
Defense  Department  to  limit  its  purchases 
to  "essential  requirements." 
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Wood    prices 


^ 


r have    been    highly    volatile 

during  the  past  year.  The  coat  of  plywood 
ha«  risen  by  77ro.  Douglaa  flr  lumber,  \iaed 
moetly  In  housjng,  has  doubled  In  price  In 
many  localities;  Housing's  surprising  winter 
streng^th  has  on}y  heightened  the  price  pres- 
sure. Last  week;  the  Commerce  Department 
reported  that  <iew  housing  starts  reached 
an  annual  rat4  of  1,700,000  in  February, 
well  above  last  year's  total  of  1,600.000. 

Limiting  Exp<its:  Builders  blame  the  price 
problem  not  only  on  heavy  domestic  de- 
mand, but  on  rltlng  exports  to  Japan,  whose 
timber  purchas^  in  the  U.S.  have  Increased 
twentyfold  slnc^  1960.  Last  year  the  Japanese 
bought  enough  lumber  to  erect  40%  of  the 
U.S.  output  of  ote-famlly  homes.  In  resfranse 
to  complaints  that  numerous  small  lumber 
mUls  as  well  a^  price  stebUlty  have  been 
Imperiled,  Congfess  last  fall  sharply  limited 
exports  of  lum^jer  harvested  from  federal 
forests.  But  prites  have  continued  to  rise, 
partly  because  6f  severe  winter  weather  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  recent  East 
Coast  longshoreiien's  strike,  which  cut  down 
the  supply  of  tlamber  from  Canada. 

At  the  urglngjOf  Oeorge  Romney,  the  Sec- 
retarj..of  Houslig  and  Urban  Development, 
.  Nlxon,three  wee^  ago  appointed  a  task  force 
to  recommend  remedies.  Last  week's  action  U 
aimed  at  Increadng  timber  output  from  fed- 
eral lands  by  at>out  10%,  but  the  Admln- 
Utratlon  clearly  Regards  that  as  only  a  stop- 
gap. Testifying  it  a  Senate  hearing.  Romney 
last  week  waried  that  splrallng  lumber 
prices  Jeopardlzal  the  goal  of  raising  residen- 
tial constructlol  to  2.600,000  unite  a  year 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  The  former 
auto  executive  a  id  Michigan  Governor  criti- 
cized Democrat  1  tobert  Weaver,  his  predeces- 
sor at  HUD,  for  falling  to  develop  programs 
to  meet  that  obji  -ctlve.  Complained  Romney  : 
"I  have  inherltea  a  department  that  is  es- 
sentially m  the  name  condition  as  American 
Motors  when  I  to  3k  over.  It  was  losing  money. 
Our  department   is   losing  ground." 

Lack  of  Acces)  :  The  U.S.  faces  no  short- 
age of  timber.  N  itlonal  forests  alone  occupy 
an  area  twice  ths  size  of  California.  Because 
of  federal  limitations  on  logging  operations 
and  poor  forest  t  lanagement  techniques,  the 
Oovemmenfs  hcldlngs  yield  only  a  quarter 
as  much  timber  per  acre  as  private  timber- 
land.  The  Agrlciilture  Department  has  long 
complained  that  Congress  allows  It  too  little 
money  to  manage  better,  even  though  the 
sale  of  timber  to  private  lumber  producers 
nets  the  Treasury  substantial  revenue.  A 
lack  of  access  r>ads  causes  as  much  saw- 
timber  to  be  loat  to  storms  and  Insect  In- 
festation as  Is  harvested  from  national  for- 
este.  Meanwhile,  (leavy  opposition  from  con- 
servationists mai  es  any  expansion  of  logging 
politically  dlfficu  t. 

For  the  time  Qelng.  Congress  will  prob- 
ably content  Itaslf  with  Imposing  further 
limitations  on  lui  aber  exports  to  Japan.  Such 
restrictions  should  help  to  relieve  the  short- 
age and  ease  prlc  >s.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
would  undercut  Washington's  goals  of  fos- 
tering free  world  trade  and  improving  the 
U.S. '8  balance  of  trade.  In  any  case.  Con- 
gress can  scarcely  overlook  the  need  to  re- 
vamp the  nation's  timber  management  poli- 
cies. That  is  sonethlng  that  Washington 
has  not  done  for  30  years. 
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velopment  Oeorge  Romney  warned  this  week 
In  testimony  before  the  House  Banking  & 
Currency  Committee:  "We  may  not  have  seen 
the  end  of  the  rapid  climb,  even  if  it  is 
interrupted." 

Further,  the  state  of  the  market  is  such 
that  President  Nixon's  intervention  last 
week — his  first  attempt  to  influence  prices — 
offers  only  short-term  relief  to  a  serious 
long-term  problem. 

Acting  on  advice  of  a  Cabinet-level  task 
force,  appointed  only  three  weeks  ago,  the 
President  ordered : 

An  increase  of  l.l -billion  board  feet  In 
timber  to  be  offered  from  public  lands  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  over  the  next  15 
months. 

Reduction  in  the  government's  own  pur- 
chases of  softwood  lumber. 

High  priorities  for  boxcars  to  move  wood. 

Paster  action  on  new  softwood  lumber 
standards  In  moisture  and  size  specifications. 
The  changes,  proposed  by  the  Industry  but 
subject  to  government  approval,  should 
bring  more  efficient  use  of  the  lumber  supply. 

ON     THE    FENCE 

In  a  single  proclamation,  the  President 
appeared  to  respond  to  demands  of  the  lum- 
ber Industry  for  more  logs  and  to  the  pleas 
of  home  builders  and  buyers  for  federal  ac- 
tion to  slow  soaring  price  increases:  at  the 
same  time  he  avoided  any  real  crackdown  on 
prices.  The  only  objections  came  from  con- 
servationists who  decried  additional  cutting 
of  federal  forests. 

The  President's  action  cannot  be  credited 
with  the  recent  softening  in  prices.  This 
occurred  when  heavy  snow  and  rough 
weather  In  large  consuming  areas  of  the  East, 
Midwest,  and  Texas  made  It  Impossible  to 
move  building  materials  to  Job  sites. 

The  frantic  buying  eased  off.  One  leading 
producer  in  Oregon  cut  prices;  others  fol- 
lowed. The  price  of  index-grade  sanded  ply- 
wood dropped  from  $144  per  thousand  ft.  at 
the  end  of  February  to  as  low  as  $110. 

But  the  slump  appears  temporary.  Young's 
Forecast  of  Softwood  Lumber  &  Plywood 
Prices  last  week  advised  readers,  "The  .  .  . 
market  appears  to  have  reached  Its  low 
point,  and  we  are  changing  our  recommenda- 
tion to  'buy  heavily.' "  A  resumption  of 
heavy  buying  is  bound  to  send  prices  sky- 
ward once  more.  Also  looming  large  is  a  pos- 
sible strike  threat  when  Industrywide  labor 
contracts  expire  June  1. 

BACKGROUND 

Extraordinary  Increases  In  mill  prices  be- 
gan late  last  summer  and  have  accelerated  at 
a  rate  not  seen  in  lumber  In  modern  times. 
Roots  of  the  problem  trace  back  to  the  home- 
building  slump  of  1966-67,  which  clobbered 
the  lumber  Industry  and  drove  many  mar- 
grinal  miUs  out  of  business. 

The  comeback  in  homebuilding  coincided 
with  severe  shortages  In  log-producing  re- 
gions. The  extremely  dry  late  summer  of 
1967  closed  large  areas  of  Western  woodland 
at  what  should  have  been  the  peak  season 
for  logging.  Added  to  raw  material  shortages 
were  strong  demands  from  military  and  ex- 
port markets,  a  severe  winter  that  prevented 
cutting  and  hauling  of  logs,  low  inventories, 
and  a  shortage  of  boxcars. 

Underlying  all  these  conditions,  however, 
is  one  simple  fact:  U.S.  requirements  for 
plywood  and  lumber  have  begun  to  outrun 
the  available  raw  material. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  total 
softwood  sawtimber  (standing  timber  large 
enough  for  lumber  and  plywood  manufac- 
ture) is  in  public  ownership.  Thus,  as  Lowry 
Wyatt,  vice-president  of  Weyerhaeuser  Co. 
and  spokesman  for  the  National  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Assn..  told  the  Senate  housing  subcom- 
mittee last  week.  "The  federal  government 
holds  the  key  to  the  log  supply  and  to  domes- 
tic wood  prices  in  the  way  it  chooeea  to  man- 
age this  timber." 
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Romney  suggests  several  actions  for  gov- 
ernment, including  a  boost  In  imports,  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  harvesting  public 
timber,  encouraging  use  of  softwood  substi- 
tutes, and  reconsidering  the  Jones  Act, 
which  prohibits  shipments  from  one  U.s! 
port  to  another  in  foreign  ships.  The  latter 
has  resulted  in  shipment  of  most  Alaskan 
timber  to  Japan. 

In  this  week's  House  testimony,  Romney 
omitted  a  recommendation  he  made  to  the 
Senate  last  week — one  that  hinted  strongly 
of  government  pressure  on  the  Industry  it- 
self: "The  lumber  industry  needs  to  be  en- 
couraged and  Induced — and  depending  upon 
what  happens  here,  more  than  that — to  re- 
strain price,  increases  beyond  those  levels 
that  are  reasonable  in  relationship  to  the 
over-all  picture,  their  interests,  their  future 
interests,  and  the  Interests  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole." 


HOW  PACIFIC  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 
FLOUTS  THE  LAW 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 


or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  illegal 
acts  by  large  corporations  seldom  receive 
the  attention  paid  to  illegal  acts  by  small 
individuals.  The  relatively  tender  treat- 
ment accorded  corporate  misbehavior  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  on  a  younger,  more 
candid  generation  than  ours. 

A  major  story  of  corporate  misbehavior 
involves  Pacific  Gas  &  EUectric  Co.,  the 
TVA-sized  utility  on  the  west  coast, 
which  has  successfully  defied  Congress, 
the  courts,  and  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

As  a  result  of  its  disregard  of  the  Raker 
Act,  P.O.  &  E.  received  some  $30  million 
which,  as  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guard- 
ian pointed  out,  could  otherwise  have 
been  used  for  a  variety  of  other  worth- 
while purposes,  among  them  "to  develop 
job  and  training  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, to  turn  the  city's  resources 
toward  the  grinding  problems  of  race  and 
poverty  and  imemployment." 

In  1967,  after  payment  of  all  its  op- 
erating expenses,  including  taxes,  P.G.  & 
E.  had  an  operating  income  of  $163,429,- 
000.  The  average  interest  rate  on  its  long- 
term  debt  was  only  3.93  percent.  Thus, 
after  paying  the  interest  and  dividends 
on  preferred  stock,  the  company  was  able 
to  earn  12.4  percent  on  its  common  stock, 
an  increase  of  seven-tenths  of  1  percent 
from  the  year  before. 

The  outlook  for  P.G.  &  E.  is  the  same 
as  that  for  the  rest  of  the  energy  in- 
dustry, glowing,  because  it  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  an  essential  product. 

The  rosy  picture  was  painted  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  Robert  H.  Gerdes,  president 
of  P.G.  &  E.  and  also  president  of  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute,  trade  association 
of  the  investor-owned  utilities.  In  a 
canned  editorial  dated  March  10,  1968, 
and  distributed  for  P.G.  &  E.  to  11,000 
newspaper  editors  by  Industrial  News 
Review,  President  Gerdes  is  quoted  as 
saying : 

The  electric  power  Industry  should  prop- 
erly be  classified  &6  a  growth  Industry  .  .  . 
For  decaxles,  the  production  of  electric  pow- 
er has  grown  at  more  than  twice  the  rate  of 
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the  economy  as  a  whole,  as  measured  by  the 
gross  national  product. 

Mr.  Gerdes  goes  on  to  say,  according  to 
his  canned  editorial  service,  for  which  he 
pays  $2,299.92  a  year,  that: 

opportunities  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  our  operations  are  by  no  means  exhaxistod. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  further  economies 
of  scale,  to  the  use  of  better  and  more  so- 
phisticated equipment,  to  further  mechani- 
zation, to  greater  computerization,  and  to 
benefits  flowing  from  modern  information 
technology.  Also,  we  are  Just  beginning  to 
realize  the  benefits  from  the  great  new  tech- 
nology of  nuclear  power. 

Mr.  President,  having  read  P.G.  &  E.'s 
own  accoimts  of  its  financial  successes,  as 
reported  by  the  company  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  having  read  the 
glowing  account  just  quoted  by  the  com- 
pany president.  I  was  taken  aback  to 
read  a  conflicting  account  of  P.G.  &  E. 
finances  issued  last  month  by  another 
one  of  its  canned  editorial  services,  the 
California  Feature  Service,  issued  weekly 
by  the  well-known  public  relations  firm 
of  Whltaker  &  Baxter,  870  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  According  to  its  March 
31.  1969,  P.G.  &  E.  editorial,  the  poor 
utility  may  not  be  able  to  meet  the  pay- 
roll this  spring.  It  says: 

At  this  tax  deadline  time,  P.  G.  &  E.  will 
be  about  $45  million  short  on  ready  cash  to 
make  partial  Income  tax  payment  of  about 
$15  million,  plus  a  $52.7  million  due  in 
property  taxes. 

So  it  is  off  to  the  bank  for  P.G.  &  E.'s 
treasurer,  to  see  if  he  can  wangle  a  loan 
to  meet  those  taxes,  and  the  State  cor- 
poration tax,  and  more  Federal  income 
tax  and  interest  on  the  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  these  two 
conflicting  P.G.  &  E.  editorials,  both  is- 
sued last  month,  constitute  an  argument 
for  the  Moss-Kermedy  reliability  bill, 
which  would  provide  for  greater  coordi- 
nation within  the  electric  power  industry. 
If  the  canned  editorial  division,  pubUc 
relations  department,  of  one  utility,  is 
pushing  the  company  forward  to  greater 
heights  and  backward  to  the  brink  of 
disaster  at  the  same  time,  consider  the 
potential  for  confusion  in  the  company's 
and  the  industry's  principal  business,  the 
production  and  distribution  of  energy. 

Communications  are  in  no  better  re- 
pair. Admittedly  it  is  a  long  distance 
from  Foggy  Bottom  to  smoggy  Cali- 
fornia. Yet  47  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  Galveston  case,  that  all  taxes,  in- 
cluding income  taxes,  property  taxes,  and 
corporation  taxes,  are  a  part  of  a  utility's 
operating  expenses,  collected  via  rates, 
paid  for  in  toto  by  the  customer.  Had 
that  message  gotten  to  San  Francisco. 
California  Feature  Service  would  have 
known  how  ludicrous  it  is  to  picture  a 
utility  treasurer  out  trying  to  raise  some 
money  to  meet  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
P.G.  &  E.'s  Industrial  News  Review  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Confoimding  the  Aborig- 
ines"; P.G.  &  E.'s  California  Feature 
Service  editorial,  entitled  "Off  to  the 
Bank  We  Go";  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian  editorial,  "A  Little  Law  and 
Order.  Please!"  to  which  I  have  referred; 
and  an  excellent  account  by  J.  B. 
Neilands,  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Ouard- 
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ian.  of  P.O.  &  E.'s  evasion  of  the  Raker 
Act,  enUUed  "How  P.G.  &  E.  Robs  San 
Francisco  of  Cheap  Power." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Industrial  News  Review,  Mar.  10,  1969] 
Confounding  the  Aborigines 
The  annals  of  human  endeavor  contain 
few  success  stories  to  match  that  of  the  in- 
vestor-owned electric  industry  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  with  good  reason  that  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Gerdes.  president  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  believes,  "The  electric  power  in- 
dustry should  properly  be  classified  as  a 
growth  Industry.  .  .  .  For  decades,  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  power  has  grown  at  more 
than  twice  the  rate  of  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  as  measured  by  the  Gross  National 
Product." 

Since  energy  Is  the  basis  of  our  present 
high  level  of  material  well-being,  the  growth 
record  of  the  electric  industry  is  far  more 
than  a  localized  success  story  of  an  industry. 
It  Is  an  index  of  national  growth,  which  goes 
far  to  explain  long-term  rises  In  living  stand- 
ards and  the  ability  of  the  American  people 
to  move  ahead  without  breaking  stride  under 
unprecedented  burdens  of  Inflation,  wars  and 
soaring  taxes.  The  record  of  the  electric  in- 
dustry is  also  a  fitting  answer  to  those  who 
dance  like  aborigines  around  the  periphery  of 
its  achievements,  whooping  it  up  for  govern- 
ment take-over  of  the  power  business  at  tax- 
payers' expense. 

What  of  the  plans  of  the  electric  industry 
for  the  future?  On  this.  Mr.  Gerdes  says, 
•opportunities  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
our  operations  are  by  no  meani  exhausted. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  further  economies 
of  scale,  to  the  use  of  better  and  more  sophis- 
ticated equipment,  to  further  mechaniza- 
tion, to  greater  computerization,  and  to  bene- 
fits flowing  from  modern  .information  tech- 
nology. Also,  we  are  Just  beginning  to  realize 
the  benefits  from  the  great  new  technology 
of  nuclear  power.  .  .  ."  Measured  by  that 
surest  of  all  barometers— energy  consump- 
tion—the U.S.  has  a  bright  future.  And  no 
smaU  measure  of  the  credit  for  that  future 
must  go  to  the  Investor-owned,  taxpaylng 
electric   light   and   power   indiistry. 

(From  California  Feature  Service.  Mar.  31. 
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Off  to  the  Bank  We  Go 

The  average  taxpayer  who  is  crying  all  the 
way  to  the  bank  to  borrow  money  to  pay  his 
April  15  Income  tax  levy  can  take  some  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  he  has  company.  Big 
company  .  .  .  like  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  for  an  example. 

Of  course,  the  utility's  problem  Isn't  quite 
as  poignant  as  the  little  fellow's,  but  it's  a 
problem  Just  the  same.  At  this  tax  deadline 
time,  PG&E  will  be  about  $45  million  short 
on  ready  cash  to  make  a  partial  Income  tax 
payment  of  about  $15  million,  plus  a  $52.7 
million  due  in  property  taxes. 

Because  revenues  totalling  $80  million 
from  a  scheduled  sale  of  bonds  won't  come 
through  until  April  17,  the  bank  is  the 
destination  of  Donald  Bell.  PG&E's  treas- 
urer. It'll  be  a  short  loan,  and  he  won't  have 
to  carry  too  much  identification  to  get  it.  of 
course,  but  especially  at  the  new  high  inter- 
est rates  it'll  be  expensive.  And  he'll  have  to 
do  it  again  in  June  when  such  Items  as  $3.9 
million  in  partial  payment  of  the  state  cor- 
poration tax.  another  $15  million  on  federal 
income  tax.  and  some  $36.5  million  in  inter- 
est payments  to  bond  holders  come  due. 

Unfortunately,  this  doesn't  make  our  own 
little  borrowings  any  the  less  painful,  but  It 
does  point  up  the  major  contribution  our 
utilities  and  industries  and  businesses  are 
making  along  with  us  to  the  national,  state 
and  local  treasuries. 
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[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Bay  (, Calif.) 

Guardian  | 

A  Littlk  Law  and  Order,  Please! 

San  Francisco  is  the  only  city  in  the  U.S. 

required  by  federal  law  to  build  a  municipal 

power  system.  But  it  doesn't  have  one. 

As  Joe  Neilands,  George  Norris,  Harold 
Ickes  Eind  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  make  clear  in 
this  Guardian,  this  Is  because  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Co.  has  defied  the  City  of 
San  Francisco,  the  federal  courts,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
has  prevented  the  city  from  getting  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  annual  benefits  {some  $30 
million,  as  computed  by  Neilands  In  his 
story)  from  the  public  power  It  produces  in 
its  own  system  in  the  Sierra. 

It's  a  complicated  story,  which  Neilands 
and  the  Guardian  have  researched  for 
months,  but  the  major  points  are  simple. 
San  Francisco  was  granted  an  unprecedented 
CQncession,  the  power  to  dam  a  beautiful 
valley  in  a  beautiful  national  park,  by  the 
federal  government.  The  condition :  that  the 
city  produce  cheap  public  power,  that  it 
build  a  municipal  power  system  and  that 
It  allow  absolutely  no  resale  or  transfer  ot 
power  to  private  utilities  such  as  PG&E. 

It  produces  public  power,  but  it's  been 
PG&E — not  the  city — who  receives  the  gar- 
gantuan but  illegal  benefits. 

This  is  not  an  academic  argument  over 
public  vs.  private  power. 

It  is  of  enormous  and  strategic  importance 
for  one  simple  reason:  there's  a  lot  of  money 
at  stake  for  San  Francisco.  Money  to  build 
swimming  pools  in  Hunters  Point,  to  de- 
velop McClaren  Park,  to  save  the  view  on 
Mount  Olympus,  to  keep  the  Muni  bus  pay- 
ment at  15^  or  lower  It,  to  keep  zoo  admis- 
sion free,  to  bring  back  the  ferry  boats,  to 
build  mini  parks,  to  plant  trees  somewhere 
besides  Alioto's  North  Beach,  to  develop  Job 
and  training  programs  for  the  disadvantaged, 
to  turn  the  city's  resources  toward  the  grind- 
ing problems  of  race  and  poverty  and  un- 
employment. Thirty  million  a  year  can  go 
a  long  way. 

San  Francisco  ought  to  have  cheap  public 
power  for  its  residences  and  businesses,  Just 
like  Palo  Alto,  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento  and  a 
dozen  other  California  cities,  but  most  of 
all  It  ought  to  get  the  massive  tax  subsidies 
that  come  from  publicly  owned  power. 

Even  the  most  fiscally  conservative  among 
us  should  have  few  reservations.  Why  go  to 
Washington  for  federal  handouts  when  the 
money  is  here  In  San  Francisco?  Why  not 
extend  law  and  order  to  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  and  to  PG&E?  Isn't  our  lack  of 
law  enforcement  causing  disrespect  for  gov- 
ernment and  alienating  our  youth?  Why  do 
we  coddle  PG&E?  Let's  have  no  more  of  it. 
Things  aren't  this  simple,  of  course,  but 
it's  time  to  make  the  City  face  up  to  Its 
public  responsibilities  under  the  Raker  Act 
and  get  about  the  business  of  establishing  a 
munl(;Jpal  power  system. 

First:  The  Guardian  recommends  a  con- 
gressional investigation  to  determine 
whether,  how  much  and  for  how  long  SF's 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  has  been  sold  or  trans- 
ferred illegally  to  PG&E.  Second:  That  the 
matter  be  placed  squarely  before  the  elec- 
torate In  this  fall's  supervisorial  election. 
In  short:  that  every  major  candidate  for  elec- 
tion be  forced  to  state  unequivocally  his 
public  position  on  law  enforcement  and  the 
Raker  Act. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Bay  (Calif.) 

Guardian,  Mar.  27.  1969] 

How  P.G.  &  E.  Robs  San  Francisco  of  Cheap 

POViTER 

(By  J.  B.  Neilands) 
(Note. — Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana,  a 
nationally  recognized  authority  on  utilities, 
writes  the  Guardian:  "Political  manipulation 
by  power  companies  is  commonplace.  Too  few 
accounts  of  it  are  published.  J.  B.  Neilands 
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here  tells  w(  11  how  Pacific  Qm  &  Electric  Co. 
defied  national  and  local  governments  and 
denied  Bay  Area  residents  the  low  cost  elec- 
tric power  ta  which  they  are  entitled  by  law — 
and  which  *ey  can  get  If  they  will  Insist  on 
law  enforcetoent.  Metcalf  Is  co-author  with 
Vlc  Relnemfr  of  "Overcharge,"  an  exhaus- 
tive 1967  stidy  of  utilities.  (Bfctcalf  has  In- 
vited Nellaqds.  a  professor  of  biochemistry 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  to 
testify  at  current  congressional  hearings  on 
public  powef.) 

A  few  minths  before  he  died  last  year. 
Pranck  Havbnner  sat  up  in  his  bed  In  a 
nursing  hoile  In  San  Francisco  and  told  me 
of  how  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  swin- 
dled San  Prtnclsco  out  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollkrs  of  cheap  hydroelectric  power. 

The  story  I  was  Incredible:  PG&E  and  Its 
political  alllJBS  had  defeated  eight  successive 
bond  Issues  Ito  establish  a  municipal  electric 
system  In  Sin  Francisco  and  grant  city  resi- 
dents and  businesses  the  benefit  of  low  cost 
power  prod\4ced  by  the  city's  Hetch  Hetchy 
water  systeifa  in  the  Sierras. 

The  result :  San  Francisco  has  paid  through 
the  nose  to  PQ&E  for  its  power  and  the  city 
loses  about  $30  million  a  year  In  pisoflts  it 
would  get  fi'om  a  public  system. 
■  "ftavanner]  longtime  SF  supervisor  and  later 
a  U.S.  reprientattve.  said:  "In  the  begin- 
ning, we  hi  id  the  support  of  some  news- 
papers, but  in  the  end  the  PG&E  was  able 
to  buy  then  all  out  with  their  newspaper 
ads." 

The  PG&S  newspaper /political  combina- 
tion got  stronger  with  each  bond  issue.  To- 
day, you  ne  rer  hear  about  the  city's  sacred 
pledges  to  build  a  public  power  system. 

How  couK  this  happen?  How  could  Sacra- 
mento, Los  Angeles,  Palo  Alto  and  a  dozen 
other  California  cities  get  their  own  lucra- 
tive electric  distribution  systems  when  SF 
couldn't  even  get  one  when  it  had  Its  own 
power?  Mom:  How  could  this  happen  when 
It  is  a  specific  condition  of  federal  law  for 
San  Francisco,  unlike  any  other  American 
city  to  build  Its  own  municipal  electric  dis- 
tribution syi  tem? 

Abe  Ruef 'I  i  graft  In  1906  was  peanuts,  bird- 
seed, compa)  ed  to  this. 

The  story  goes  back  to  the  turn  of  the 
century  when  San  Francisco  desperately 
needed  an  idequate  water  supply.  Fifteen 
alternate  sites  were  crossed  off  before  Mayor 
Phelan  filed  for  water  rights  on  the  Tuol- 
umne River  with  money  from  his  own 
pocket. 

Unf  ortuni  tely.  however,  the  site  lay  In- 
side Yosemlte  National  Park  and  the  pro- 
posed dam  would  flood  exquisite  Hetch 
Hetchy  Vall<  y. 

Conservationists  were  furious  and  John 
Mulr  raged :  Dam  Hetch  Hetchy !  As  well  dam 
for  water  tanks  the  people's  cathedrals  and 
churches;  fcr  no  holler  temple  has  ever  been 
consecrated  to  the  heart  of  man."  Under- 
standably, (longress  was  reluctant  to  grant 
the  brutal  li  itruslon  Into  Yosemlte. 

The  Impasse  was  resolved  by  Rep.  John 
Edward  Baser,  from  the  state's  second 
(Mountain)  district.  He  proposed  to  let  San 
Francisco  ta  te  the  water  from  Yosemlte.  but 
In  the  proc«ss  generate  and  distribute  low- 
cost  hydroelectric  power. 

It  was  th !  only  federal  grant  of  its  kind 
ever  made  by  Congress  and  It  Is  certain, 
as  Interior  Secretary  Harold  Ickes  later  em- 
phasized, thi  It  It  would  never  have  been  made 
without  cru:lal  conditions:  that  both  water 
and  power  g  a  directly  to  consumers  and  that 
no  profits  whatsoever  from  this  unprece- 
dented public  grant  go  to  private  utilities. 

The  act's  language  was  explicit  (see  chro- 
nology, 1912  and  there  was  no  doubt,  among 
supporters  i  ir  opponents,  about  the  public 
power  Inten ;  of  Congress.  Thus,  on  the  floor 
debate: 

"Mr.  Sum:  lers:  Is  It  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
to  have  San  FYanclsco  supply  electric  power 
and  water  to  Its  own  people? 

"Mr.  Rake':  Yes. 
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"Mr.  Sumners:  Or  to  supply  thece  ccrpo- 
ratlons,  which  will  In  turn  supply  the  people? 

"Mr.  Raker:  Under  this  bill,  It  Is  to  supply 
Its  own  Inhabitants  first  .  .  ." 

Mulr  and  other  militant  conservationists 
were  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  Raker  Act 
and  the  loss  of  Hetch  Hetchy.  but  other  con- 
servationists, like  Sen.  George  Norrls  of  Ne- 
braska, considered  It  a  reasonable  com- 
promise. 

The  Raker  Act  was  the  Magna  Carta  for 
cheap  public  power.  It  was  thought  to  be 
tightly  drawn  In  the  public  interest  and  vir- 
tually Impervious  to  subversion  by  private 
power  trusts.  Its  basic  Intent  was  to  <>stabllsh 
a  municipal  power  distribution  system  In  San 
Francisco,  but  It  also  allowed  the  sale  cf 
power  to  public  agencies  and  recognized  the 
prior  claims  of  the  nearby  Turlock  and  Mo- 
desto Irrigation  Districts. 

However,  the  Act  stipulated.  In  strict  terms 
especially  Irritating  to  the  private  power 
lobby,  that  any  attempt  to  transfer  the  water 
or  power  to  a  "person,  corporation  or  associa- 
tion" for  resale  could  result  In  revocation  of 
the  federal  grant. 

WATER.  NOT  POWER 

In  developing  water,  San  Francisco  has  ob- 
served reasonable  compliance  with  the  Raker 
Act  on  the  record.  It  has  had  little  trouble 
passing  expensive  water  bond  Issues  to  con- 
struct the  enormous  Hetch  Hetchy  system  of 
pipes  and  tunnels  that  delivers  the  water 
across  the  Central  VaUey,  under  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  Into  the  Peninsula's  Crystal 
Springs  Reservoir.  There's  been  no  reluctance 
to  "go  into  the  water  business"  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

In  developing  power,  however,  San  Fran- 
cisco has  gone  up  against  fortress  PG&E  and 
has  failed  miserably  In  complying  with  the 
Raker  Act.  Ickes  was  here  on  Oct.  24.  1934, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  first  fiow  of  Hetch 
Hetchy  water  to  reach  Crystal  Springs.  He 
mused  In  his  diary: 

"San  Francisco  also  develops  power  from 
this  water.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  private  util- 
ities have  such  a  grip  on  San  Francisco  that 
it  cannot  actually  sell  Its  own  power  to  users 
In  San  Francisco.  I  held  there  was  a  violation 
of  the  Act  .  .  .  the  newspapers  and  most  of 
the  politicians  have  seen  to  It,  by  propa- 
ganda and  other  devious  methods,  that  a 
method  of  complying  with  the  Act  has  been 
defeated." 

Norrls  Isimented  In  his  biography  that,  as 
a  supporter  of  the  Raker  Act,  he  had  "under- 
estimated the  resourcefulness"  of  PG&E. 
"When  I  spoke  so  hopefully  and  so  confi- 
dently (not  only  I  but  many  others)  It  was 
Incredible  that  a  great  utility  could  control 
the  policies  of  city  government  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ...  to  defeat  the  original  spirit  and 
purpose  of  Hetch  Hetchy.  But  It  has  done 
all  this." 

PG&E  moved  In  early  and  has  prevented 
the  full  pubUc  development  of  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  to  this  day.  Hetch  Hetchy's  first  small 
hydroelectric  generator.  Early  Intake  Power- 
house, went  on  the  line  In  1918.  It  was  Im- 
mediately connected  to  the  Sierra  and  San 
FYanclsco  Power  Co.  (later  merged  Into 
PG&E) .  Interior  declared  the  accord  Illegal 
on  June  8,  1923,  but  nothing  was  pressed 
since  only  a  small  amount  of  power  was 
Involved. 

With  the  completion  of  Moccasin  Power- 
house In  1925,  a  substantial  block  of  hydro- 
electric power  became  available;  to  bring  the 
energy  to  San  Francisco  as  required  by  the 
Raker  Act,  the  city  began  laying  a  steel  tower 
transmission  circuit  In  the  direction  of  San 
Francisco. 

It  was  strung  all  the  way  to  Newark,  some 
99  miles,  but  was  stopped  abruptly  at  Newark 
on  the  east  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay  Here, 
conveniently,  PG&E  had  a  substation  and 
here,  conveniently  and  In  obvious  anticipa- 
tion of  a  new  energy  load.  PG&E  had  Just 
laid  a  trans-Bay.  high  voltage  cable  to  span 
the  remaining  35  miles  to  San  Francisco. 

Although  the  city  had  purchased  enough 
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copper  wire  to  complete  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
line,  word  suddenly  rocketed  from  city  hall 
that  further  construction  funds  were  ex- 
hausted. San  Francisco's  two  power  compa- 
nies, Great  Western  and  PG&E,  refused  to 
sell  their  systems  to  the  city,  and  the  board 
Instead  of  using  eminent  domain  to  acquire 
them,  approved  a  contract  on  July  1.  1925 
to  hand  over  Hetch  Hetchy  power  to  PG&E 
at  Newark.  The  copper  wire  was  storec 
quietly  in  a  SF  warehouse  and  10  years  later 
sold  for  scrap. 

THE  BIG  SELLOUT 

It  was  a  sellout  worthy  of  chronicling 
by  Lincoln  Steffens  and  Frank  Norrls.  The 
city  produces  the  power,  but  PG&S  grabs 
It  for  wholesale,  then  wheels  It  Into  the 
city  at  exorbitant  retail  rates.  As  the  San 
Francisco    Examiner    then    observed: 

"It  Is  a  wrongful  and  shameful  policy 
for  a  grant  of  water  and  power  privilege 
m  the  Yosemlte  National  Park  Area  to  be 
developed  at  the  expenditure  of  $50  million 
by  the  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco,  only  to 
have  Its  greatest  financial  and  economic 
asset,  the  hydroelectric  power,  diverted  to 
private  corporation  hands  at  the  Instant 
of  completion;  to  the  great  benefit  of  said 
private  corporation,  and  at  an  annual  defi- 
cit to  the  city  of  San  Francisco." 

In  the  1925  city  election,  every  incum- 
bent supervisor  was  defeated  who  voted  for 
the  1925  contract  and  presided  over  the 
establishment  of  PO&E's  tollgate  at  New- 
ark. The  people  wanted  public  power  and 
the  new  board  determined  the  city  should 
bond  Itself  in  whatever  amount  necessary 
to  buy  out  PG&E  and  get  it. 

The  first  $2  million  bond  Issue  In  1925 
fell  before  a  powerful  PG&E  onslaught,  taut 
It  still  got  52,216  for,  50,727  against  (two- 
thirds  needed  for  passage).  In  all  from 
1925  to  1941.  PO&E's  enormous  political 
Influence  defeated  eight  bond  propositions 
to  buy  all  or  part  of  PG&E  distribution 
properties. 

To  defeat  the  bonds,  Havenner  told  a 
congressional  committee  In  1942,  that  PG&E 
had  spent  at  least  $200,000  In  the  previous 
10  years;  Ickes  broke  the  amount  down 
further:  $11,876  In  1935;  $25,330  In  1937; 
$59,755  in  1939  and  much,  much  more  in 
1941.  It  now  spends  hundreds  of  thousands 
each  year  In  political  and  charitable  dona- 
tions. 

PG&E's  strategy,  Ickes  testified,  was  to 
"spread  throughout  the  city  the  word  that 
the  Raker  Act  could  be  easily  amended" 
and  to  confuse  the  issue  by  saying  the  city 
"had  been  discriminated  against"  by  the 
act   (see  Ickes  box). 

PG&E  laid  It  on  thick  In  an  expensive  series 
of  seven  ads  In  the  dally  press:  the  press 
responded  by  repeating  and  embellishing 
the  PG&E  line.  The  Chronicle,  for  example, 
ran  nasty  cartoons  and  editorial  comments 
implying  this  was  all  a  city  hall  power  grab: 
"If  the  city  hall  were  not  so  busy  trying 
to  aggrandize  Itself  by  clutching  more  busi- 
ness to  muddle  with  . . ." 

PGAE'S  VOICE 

(PG&E  maintained  close  connections  with 
most  newspaper  managements,  but  Chron- 
Icle/PG&E  connections  have  for  decades  been 
Intimate  through  family  relationships,  no- 
tably the  Tobin  and  de  Young  dynasties. 
Joseph  O.  Tobln,  who  became  a  Chronicle 
owner  by  marrying  Mike  de  Young's  daughter. 
Constance,  Is  a  nephew  of  Joseph  S.  Tobln, 
a  onetime  PG&E  director.  The  Toblns  live  In 
Hillsborough  and  have  long  been  associated 
with  the  Hlbernla  Bank.  Mike  de  Young  and 
his  brother  founded  the  Chronicle.) 

(Recently  a  Chronicle  story  described 
PG&E  president  Robert  Gerdes  as  "exceed- 
ingly dignified"  in  the  utility's  whopping  rate 
hike  case  before  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. His  opponent,  the  distinguished 
former  PUC  commissioner,  William  Bennett, 
was  described  as  "something"  of  a  represent- 
ative for  consumers.) 
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His  patiences  exhausted.  Ickes  meanwhile 
fll^  suit  in  federal  court  to  throw  out  the 
?B&E's  phony  1927  contract.  The  case  xi  «- 
maWly  went  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which 
m^ed  on  April  22.  1940,  that  San  Francisco 
Lallb^n  lUegally  disposing  Hetch  Hetchy 
DOwer  to  PG&E  for  the  past  15  years. 
^  More:  that  the  act  required  a  'iPubUcly 
owned  and  operated  power  system     in  aan 

^U  I's^mfflcult,  almost  Impossible  I  found, 
to  determine  how  long  this  Illegal  sale  con- 
tinued, how  much  city  users  were  over- 
charged and  what  is  the  city's  current  legal 
status.  It  appears  to  me.  after  months  o 
research,  that  the  city  is  still  under  a  federal 
court  injunction. 

A  significant  sidelight  Is  then  Rep.  Clair 
Engle's  investigation  In  1955  Into  another 
diversion  of  Hetch  Hetchy  power  to  PG&E. 
Engle's  biting  cross  examination  of  public 
officials  and  his  ability  to  disentangle  com- 
plicated issues  proved  conclusively  that  San 
FrancUco  was  allowing  irrigation  districts  to 
serve  as  a  conduit  to  transfer  Hetch  Hetchy 
DOWer  to  PG&E. 

Engle  quoted  figures  compiled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  showing  that  li.i 
per  cent  of  the  power  purchased  by  Modesto 
and  Turlock  "is  currently  and  for  a  period 
from  1945  to  1953"  was  sold  to  PG&E.  Forty- 
eight  per  cent  of  this  total  was  Hetch  Hetchy 
power,  the  FPC  said.  „...„„« 

Engle  asked  the  American  Law  Division  of 
the  Ubrary  of  Congress  to  research  this  point. 
It  advised  him  on  May  22,  1956,  that  SF  had 
sold  dump  power  to  PG&E  since  1945  and  by 
letter  agreement  had  extended  the  arrange- 
ment into  1962.  It  also  said  that  SF  had  been 
selling  power  to  Modesto  and  Turlock.  which 
at  the  same  Ume  were  furnishing  to  PG&E 
about  the  same  amount  they  were  buying 
from  the  city.  M  and  T  have  plenty  of  power 
through  their  own  generating  plants  at  Don 
Pedro  and  La  Grange. 

To  determine  if  this  unlawful  transfer  of 
power  continues,  the  following  data  Is  re- 
quired: (1)  hourly  production  by  district 
generating  plants:  (2)  simultaneous  receipt 
by  the  dlsMt«ts  from  Hetch  Hetchy;  (3) 
simultaneous  delivery  from  the  districts  to 
PG&E  The  Interior  Department  has  refused 
my  repeated  requests  for  this  public  infor- 
mation. „  ,    . 

We  are  left  with  a  significant  remark  In 
the  Modesto  District's  1967-68  annual  re- 
port: "These  once  bitter  enemies,  the  Irri- 
gation districts  and  San  Francisco,  work  In 
close  harmony  toward  the  full  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  water  and  power  resources 
of  the  Tuolumne  River  watershed.'" 

And,  I  might  ask.  In  supplying  power  to 
PG&E  m  violation  of  the  Raker  Act?  Because 
of  the  power,  the  money  and  the  chicanery 
Involved,  only  something  on  the  order  of  a 
congressional  investigation  will  turn  up  the 

facts.  ,,  .  1. 

As  a  resvUt  of  PG&E"s  Influence,  Hetch 
Hetchy"s  formidable  power  output  Is  dribbled 
away  In  a  fragmented  pattern  that  brings 
relatively  little  revenue  to  the  city.  Besides 
the  Irrigation  districts,  power  Is  sold  to  sev- 
eral low-paying  San  Francisco  Industrial 
consumers,  which  are  served  by  PG&E  lines 
from  its  Newark  and  Warnervllle  substaOons. 
The  city  pays  for  transmission  charges,  in- 
cluding losses. 

City  power  Is  wheeled  Into  San  Francisco 
on  PG&E  toU  lines  and  the  company  until 
recently  levied  an  outrageous  toll.  (PG&E 
buys  Hetch  Hetchy  power  at  Newark  for  $2 
million,  then  resells  It  to  SF  consumers  for 
$9  million,  congressional  testimony  showed 
In  1941.  Total  overcharge:  $6,600,000.  Multi- 
ply these  totals  year  by  year  and  you  begin 
to  get  the  dimensions  of  this  steal  from  the 
city  treasury.) 

Hetch  Hetchy  power  goes  to  the  airport. 
Muni  and  street  light.  Everything  else,  not- 
ably the  lucrative,  tightly  packed  retail  mar- 
ket that  forms  the  base  of  PG&E"s  empire. 
Is  served  by  PG&E. 


THE    BIG    STEAL 

What  does  San  Francisco  lose  without  Its 
own  system  to  distribute  its  own  power? 
Three  key  points:  (1)  a  lower  use  rate  for 
business  and  residences.  (2)  a  new  source 
of  city  income  (much,  much  more  than 
PG&E  taxes  bring  and  (3)  a  substantially 
lower  city  tax  rate  because  of  this  massive 
tax  subsidy. 

Let  us  compare  SF  with  Palo  Alto,  a  city 
with  a  municipal  system  since  1898.  and  see 
how  these  benefits  accrue. 

(1)  Lower  user  rate:  Palo  Alto's  municipal 
rate  for  KWH  is  $5.65.  PG&E's  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  $6.20.  This  means  that  power  per 
user  Is  about  $20  cheaper  a  year  in  Palo 
Alto  and  owners  of  Palo  Alto's  20.000  meters 
would  save  some  $400,000,  (PG&E  charges 
much  higher  rates  around  Palo  Alto— in 
Menlo  Park,  for  example,  250  KW  costs  $7.41 
from  PG&E.) 

(2)  New  city  Income:  Palo  Alto  put 
$1  327.000  m  surplus  power  profits  Into  the 
general  fund  In  1967.  This  does  not  include 
the  exact  In-Ueu-of-tax  payment  PG&E 
would  have  made  had  It  operated  the  utlUty. 
Palo  Alto  credits  this  as  a  separate  Item  to 
answer  PG&E  charges  that  "public  agencies 
do  not  pay  taxes." 

(3)  Lower  tax  rate:  Income  from  public 
power  Is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason, 
that  Palo  Alto's  tax  rate  is  just  78c  per  $100 
assessed  valuation.  In  Berkeley,  a  city  of 
comparable  size,  the  city  tax  rate  by  con- 
trast Is  almost  $3  because  It  does  not  have 
public  power.  Clearly  Palo  Alto  uses  power 
revenue  as  a  big  tax  subsidy. 

If  we  add  the  $400,000  In  user  savings  to 
the  $1,327,000  in  utility  revenue,  the  total 
annual  benefit  of  public  power  approaches 
$2  million.  Palo  Alto  also  has  an  $8  million 
Investment  In  a  modern  and  efficient  elec- 
tric utility  system  which,  at  the  rate  of 
undergroundlng,  will  be  entirely  subsurface 
by  1980. 

San  Francisco's  profits  from  public  power 
would  total  about  $30  million  a  year  by  scal- 
ing up  these  figures  from  Palo  Alto.  It  would 
more  than  double  the  city's  current  Hetch 
Hetchy  power  revenues. 

This  sum  would  undoubtedly  rise  much 
higher  because  San  Francisco  has  an  ex- 
tremely high  meter  density,  with  Its  packed 
in  housing,  and  because  the  city  of  course 
generates  It  own  power.  Palo  Alto  buys  fed- 
eral power  wheeled  over  PG&E  lines. 

Politically,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estab- 
lish a  municipal  power  system  In  San  Fran- 
cisco A  ninth  bond  Issue,  even  a  modest  one 
to  complete  the  line  from  Newark,  would 
surely  be  defeated  by  the  PG&E/Ex  Chron 
combine.  Sacramento  Is  the  most  recent  Cali- 
fornia city  to  buy  out  PG&E;  even  with  the 
forthright  support  of  the  Sacramento  Bee. 
It  took  a  terrific  battle  to  defeat  PG&E's 
well-heeled  ceimpalgn. 

In  Berkeley,  where  the  Berkeley  Coalition 
has  made  public  power  an  issue  In  the  April 
council  election,  PG&E  agents  call  on  the 
Berkeley  Gazette  almost  dally  to  keep  the 
newspaper  In  line. 

The  best  course  In  San  Francisco  Is  to 
Illuminate  the  issues  as  this  article  has  done, 
then  dramatize  them  In  this  fall's  super- 
visorial campaign  (see  editorial,  p.  8) .  There 
are  several  ways  San  Francisco  can  proceed: 
one  Is  to  gradually  acquire  Its  own  system 
by  putting  In  Its  own  lines  during  redevel- 
opment construction:  another  Is  to  get  ac- 
quisition capital  through  the  non-profit 
corporation  method  of  financing  used  with 
Candlestick  Park  and  parking  garages. 

Since  Ickes  two  decades  ago,  the  Interior 
Dppartment  has  been  notoriously  lax  in 
pushing  San  Francisco  to  enforce  the  Raker 
Act.  James  Carr  stepped  out  of  this  don't- 
ruffle-PG&E-atmosphere  In  Interior  to  be- 
come San  Francisco's  general  utlUtles  man- 
ager. He  has  kept  PG&E's  monopoly  Intact, 
untroubled  and  unquestioned  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. _ 
I  asked  Carr.  shortly  after  he  took  office 
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in  1964,  when  the  city  would  enforce  the 
Raker  Act.  Carr  repUed  in  a  letter,  51  years 
after  the  Raker  passed  as  the  Magna  Carta 
of  public  power,  that  It  was  "premature  to 
discuss  municipal  distribution  of  power  in 
San  Francisco."  In  March.  1969,  it  sUll  Is. 


I  From     the     San     Francisco     Bay     (Calif.) 

Guardian,  Mar.  27.  19691 
How  TO  "Hetch  Hetchy  ■— A  Chhonology 

1902-  SF  City  Engineer  Grunsky  develops 
a  plan  to  pump  Hetch  Hetchy  water  in  Yo- 
Semite  National  Park  to  a  thirsty  San  Fran- 
cisco. ,. 

1912-  The  Freeman  Plan  calU  for  a  gravity- 
flow  system  with  hydro  electric  plants  on  the 
Tuolumne  River.  The  Board  of  Supervisors 
publishes  a  book,  large  and  glossy,  showing 
that  the  proposed  work  would  beautify  Hetch 
Hetchy  and  make  cheap  water  and  power 
available  to  SF.  '  .   ^    ,„„ 

1913  Congress  passes  the  Raker  Act  (tut 
7207T  granting,  with  strict  provisions,  water 
and  power  rights  to  the  City  &  County  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  two  key  sections :  Section  6 : 

"That  the  grantee  Is  prohibited  from  ever 
selling  or  letting  to  any  corporation  or  indi- 
vidual, except  a  municipality  or  municipal 
water  district  or  irrigation  district,  the  right 
to  sell  or  sublet  the  water  or  the  electric 
energy  sold  or  given  to  It  or  him  by  the  said 
grantee:  Provided,  that  the  rights  hereby 
granted  shall  not  be  sold,  assigned,  or  trans- 
ferred to  any  private  person,  corporation,  or 
association,  and  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  so 
sell  assign,  transfer,  or  convey,  this  grant 
shall  revert  to  the  Government  of  the  United 

States." 

Section  9  outlines  enforcement  procedures: 
••.  .  .  the  grantee  shall  at  all  times  comply 
with  and  observe  on  Its  part  all  the  condi- 
tions specified  in  this  Act,  and  in  the  event 
that  the  same  are  not  reasonably  complied 
with  and  carried  out  by  the  grantee,  upon 
written  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
General  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
to  commence  all  necessary  suits  or  proceed- 
ings in  the  proper  court  having  jurlsdcltlon 
thereof  ..." 

1923:  The  City  purchases  enough  copper 
transmission  cable  to  reach  from  Hetch 
Hetchy  to  San  Francisco. 

1925-  San  Francisco  builds  a  great  power- 
house on  Moccasin  Creek  in  the  low  Sierra 
and  the  transmission  line  was  started  to  the 
city.  Suddenly,  word  comes  froni  city  hall 
that  further  construction  funds  were  ex- 
hausted: Just  as  the  line  conveniently 
reaches  PO&E's  substation  in  Newark,  Just 
after  PG&E  conveniently  completes  a  high 
voltage  line  from  SF  to  Newark.  PG&E  re- 
fuses to  sell  Its  SF  system  to  the  city,  then  in- 
veigles SF  to  put  up  a  PG&E  tollgate  in 
Newark.  PG&E  got  the  city's  power  cheap, 
then  Jacks  up  the  rate  for  wheeling  it  the 
remaining  40  miles  to  SF  consumers.  (See 
1941  )  Every  supervisor  for  this  contract  was 
defeated  handily  in  the  1925  supervisorial 
election. 

1927:  First  of  eight  bond  Issues  to  create 
an  SF  municipal  power  system  as  required 
by  Raker  Act.  PG&E,  Its  powerful  political 
allies  and  the  newspapers  only  manage  to 
narrowly  defeat  the  bonds:  52.215  for,  50.- 
727  against  on  a  'js  vote.  PG&E's  alliance 
gets  stronger  as  the  press  In  later  years  more 
and  more  shuts  off  the  truth  about  San 
Francisco's  pledges  under  the  Raker  Act. 
Now.  you  see  hardly  a  word. 

1933:  Interior  Secretary  Ickes  takes  office. 
Begins  study  of  1925  contract. 

1935:  Ickes  grumbles  about  PO&E  and 
Hetch  Hetchy.  City  sells  the  unused  cable 
for  scrap. 

1937:  Ickes  files  suit  in  Federal  District 
Court  charging  San  Francisco  with  violation 
of  Sec.  6. 

1938:  Federal  District  Court  rules  In  favor 
of  the  government;  the  city  appeals. 

1939:    Circuit   Court   of    Appeals    reverses 
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the  Dlatrtct  Court:    government  appeals  to 
the  US  Supreme  court. 

1940-  Supreme  ^^ourt  upholds  the  Govern- 
ment, remands  th^  case  to  the  District  Court. 
The  Supreme  Court  made  liberal  reference 
to  the  original  detate  on  the  Raker  Act  and 
said  In  part. 

Prom  the  Congressional  debates  on  the 
passage  of  the  Rajer  Act  can  be  read  a  com- 
mon understanding  both  on  the  part  of  spon- 
sors of  the  Bill  and  Its  opponents  that  the 
grant  was  to  be  s^  conditioned  as  to  require 
municipal  performance  of  the  function  of 
supplying  Hetch  Hetchy  water  and  electric 
power  directly  to  the  ultimate  consum- 
ers ..." 

Again:  "Before  inal  passage  In  the  Senate 
opposition  had  pr  ictlcally  narrowed  down  to 
the  power  provis  ons  of  the  measure,  and 
these  provisions  contemplated  a  publicly 
owned  and  oper  ited  power  system".  San 
Francisco  readied  Its  eighth   and  last  bond 

issue. 

1941:  Ickes  comes  to  SF  and  gives  a  speech 
at  the  Civic  Auditorium  urging  passage  of 
the  bond  issues  sn  Nov.  4.  Chronicle  runs 
front  4>age  editorials  and  nasty,  misleading 
oartoona.  against  the  power  bonds.  Citizens 
committee  is  formed  to  fight  the  power  bonds 
and  amend  the  Riiker  Act.  Chairman  Is  J.  W. 
MalUlard  of  the  aolltlcally  prominent  fam- 
ily, a  member  Is  \  Salter  Haas  of  Levi  Strauss. 
Committee  stat(  a  "We  are  not  committed  to 
private  ownershlj  nor  to  public  ownership." 
The  bonds  were  defeated  and  Rep.  Tom 
Rolph  (brother  of  Mayor  James  Rolph)  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  ajnend  the  Raker  Act.  Hear- 
ings were  held  in  Washington  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Bill  died  li    committee. 

1941 :  A  quick  g  ilmpse  of  PG&E's  surcharge 
on  SF  public  power  (unreported  here) 
emerges  in  the  Hi  >use  Public  Lands  Commit- 
tee hearing  in  Washington.  PG&E  buys  Hetch 
Hetchy  power  at  Newark  for  $2,4(X),000  a  year, 
then  resells  it  to  l>F  consumers  for  $9,(X)0,000, 
testimony  showed.  The  total  overcharge:  $6,- 
600,000.  It  Is  dlfBiiult,  almost  impossible  The 
Guardian  found,  to  determine  how  long  this 
Illegal  sale  continued  and  how  much  city 
users  were  overcharged. 

1944:  Ickes  coins  the  phrase  "to  Hetch 
Hetchy"  in  a  Ccmmonwealth  Club  speech. 
Means  "to  confine  and  confound  the  public 
by  adroit  acts  and  deceptive  word  In  order 
to  turn  to  private  corporate  profit  a  trust 
set  up  for  the  pfople." 

1949:  Walter  qaas  elected  to  the  board  of 
PG&E.  , 

1955:  Rep.  Eng  e  introduces  a  bill  to  create 
a  new  irrigation  district  on  the  Tuolumne 
River.  In  the  h  tarings,  Erifele  proves  that 
Hetch  Hetchy  iiower  sold  to  Turlock  & 
Modesto  Irrigation  districts  was  resold  to 
PG&E  in  violation  of  a  1945  proviso  by  Ickes. 
City  Atty.  Dion  Holm  agrees  Raker  Act  re- 
quires a  munlclpil  system  and  says  ".  .  .we 
are  minus  that  fcr  the  time  being,  which  one 
day  we  will  have. ' 

1964:  James  Carr  assumes  post  as  man- 
ager of  SF  utllltes.  Comes  from  an  Interior 
department  notoriously  lax,  since  Ickes.  In 
trying  to  enforce  the  Raker  Act.  His  brother. 
Francis  Carr,  wis  untU  1966  manager  of 
PG&E's  tax  department.  Neilands  asks  Carr 
when  the  city  wl  1  enforce  the  Raker  act  and 
Carr  replies,  51  years  after  Raker  Act  passes, 
that  "  .  .  it  Is  premature  to  discuss  mu- 
nicipal dlstrlbuton  of  power  In  San  Fran- 
cisco ..." 

1965:  Nelland!  writes  similarly  to  Frank 
Barry,  solicitor  cf  the  Interior.  Says  Barry; 
".  .  .we  know  ol  no  means  by  which  the  US 
can  require  the  c  Ity  to  acquire  the  municipal 
distribution  system  .  .  ." 

1969:  Oral  Bloore,  manager  of  Hetch 
Hetchy.  tells  the  Guardian  that  the  city  has 
no  plans  to  enforce  the  Raker  Act. 

"The  dlsgracef  il  history  of  the  handling  of 
Hetch  Hetchy  pa  wer  should  place  a  new  ugly 
verb  in  the  lexical  of  political  chicanery.  'To 
Hetch  Hetchy'  Aeans    to  confuse  and  con- 
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found  the  public  by  adroit  acts  and  decep- 
tive words  in  order  to  turn  to  private  corpo- 
rate profit  a  trust  set  up  for  the  people'. 

"I  need  not  repeat  the  scandalous  story 
that  has  given  birth  to  thU  new  verb,  but  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  last  chapter  of  It 
has  not  been  written.  The  pledge  that  the 
people  of  San  Francisco,  with  full  knowledge, 
made  to  their  government  has  not  yet  been 
redeemed".  Interior  Secretary  Harold  Ickes 
to  the  Conmionwealth  Club  In  1944 
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LESSONS   OP   HISTORY   FOR   THE 
ABM  VOTE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
carries  a  timely  reminder  for  those 
who  so  bitterly  oppose  development  of  an 
ABM  system  in  America  that  they  could 
be  wrong. 

There  have  been  similar  fights  in  our 
recent  past  and  the  Record  shows  that 
had  the  opponents  been  successful,  the 
course  of  history  might  have  been 
changed  and  America  might  not  be  the 
great  haven  of  freedom  it  is  today. 

I  hope  those  who  oppose  the  ABM  will 
read  carefully  to  possible  consequence 
of  their  action  in  the  light  of  recent  his- 
tory. 

It  would  be  my  hope  they  would  re- 
consider their  opposition  and  let  us  get  on 
with  the  job  of  defending  America  at  a 
time  when  our  opponents  are  making 
vast  gsiins  in  nuclear  development   to 
destroy  us. 
The  article  follows: 
Lessons  oj"  History  for  the  ABM  Vote 
When   the   chlpw   are   down   on   the   ABM, 
anything  can  happen.  Past  shows  that.  Key 
defense   decisions   have   been   voted   by   the 
narrowest  of  margins — and  sometimes  with 
surprising  results. 

This  nation,  once  again.  Is  facing  a  crucial 
decision  involving  defense. 

The  decision  this  time  Is  whether  to  build 
an  antl-balllstlc-mlssUe  system  (ABM)  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon. 

In  the  battle  that  U  developing,  many 
Americans  are  being  reminded  of  other  bat- 
tles over  defense  proposals  that  proved  fate- 
ful In  the  past.  To  those  with  long  memo- 
ries, some  of  the  arguments  now  being  heard 
sound  familiar. 

They  recall  the  decision  against  forUfylng 
the  Pacific  Island  of  Guam  In  the  face  of 
rising  Japanese  belligerence  In  1939. 

Then  came  a  1941  cliff-hanger,  when  Con- 
gress by  a  single  vote  agreed  to  extend  the 
military  draft  only  months  before  Japan  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor. 

In  the  late  19406,  the  Issue  was  whether  to 
build  the  hydrogen  bomb.  That  fateful  de- 
cision, after  long  delay,  came  barely  In  time 
to  win  the  H-bomb  race  against  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. 

Now  the  Issue  Is  how  to  defend  the  nation 
against  the  H-bomb  menace. 

President  Nixon  himself  has  drawn  a  his- 
toric parallel.  He  predicted  that  the  congres- 
sional vote  on  his  ABM  proposal  might  be  as 
close  as  the  1941  vote  on  extending  the  draft 
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Americans  still  shudder  at  thoughts  of 
what  might  have  happened  If  that  1941  vote 
had  gone  the  other  way. 

In  1940,  Congress  had  passed  a  military- 
draft  law.  For  the  first  time  In  history,  Amer- 


icans were  being  drafted  Into  the  armed  serv- 
ices at  a  time  when  this  nation  was  not  at 
war. 

But  the  1940  law  called  for  only  one  year 
of  military  service.  This  meant.  In  1941,  that 
nearly  1  million  men  would  soon  be  mustered 
out  of  service — at  a  time  when  World  War 
II  was  Intensifying  and  likelihood  of  U.S. 
Involvement  appeared  to  be  growing. 

So  Congress  was  asked  to  lengthen  the 
draftees'  period  of  service. 

The  war  In  Europe  then  had  been  going 
on  for  two  years.  But  there  was  strong  sen- 
timent for  keeping  the  U.S.  out  of  that  war. 
There  were  "hawks"  and  "doves"  In  those 
days.  too.  The  "doves,"  then,  were  called  "i.so- 
latlonlsts." 

A  bitter  debate  was  stirred  by  the  draft 
Issue.  The  Roosevelt  Administration  was 
challenged  to  show  how  the  nation  was  in 
peril  that  Justified  a  big  "peacetime"  Army. 

On  Aug.  7,  1941,  after  seven  days  of  de- 
bate, the  Senate  voted  45  to  30  to  extend  the 
draftees'  period  of  service  by  18  months. 

On  August  12  came  the  vote  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  There  the  extension 
squeaked  through  by  the  thinnest  of  mar- 
gins. The  vote  was  203  to  202. 

Result:  When  Japan  attacked  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  the  Army  built  up  by  the  draft  was 
still  intact. 

the  H-bomb  battle 

The  battle  over  the  hydrogen  bomb  was 
waged  In  secret  councils  of  the  Government 
rather  than  In  Congress. 

Ever  since  the  U.S.  exploded  the  world's  first 
atom  bomb  over  Japan  In  1945,  scientists  had 
conjectured  that  a  superbomb  was  theoreti- 
cally possible. 

However,  with  the  world  then  at  peaee  and 
the  U.S.  still  holding  a  monopoly  on  the  A- 
bomb,  research  on  the  superbomb  was  not 
pushed. 

Some  scientists — still  feeling  guilty  about 
the  destruction  at  Hiroshima  caused  by  the 
first  A-bomb — opposed  the  superbomb  on 
moral  grounds. 

A  key  figure  in  the  opposition  was  Dr.  J. 
Robert  Oppenhelmer,  who  called  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  "an  expensive,  uncertain  gamble" 
and  "morally  wrong." 

Then,  on  Sept.  23,  1949,  Russia  exploded 
an  A-bomb.  The  U.S.  monopoly  h£id  ended. 
Interest  In  the  H-bomb  suddenly  soared. 

On  Jan.  31.  1960,  President  Truman  de- 
cided the  issue  In  favor  of  the  bomb. 

On  Nov.  1,  1952,  the  U.S.  exploded  the 
world's  first  H-bomb.  Russia  came  up  with 
Its  own  in  1953.  It  was  another  close  call  for 
U.S.  defense. 

tJKFBIENDLT    GESTUKE 

The  1939  decision  on  Guam  went  the  other 
way  and.  In  the  light  of  history,  appeared 
costly. 

QuEim,  strategically  located  between  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines,  was  a  potentially  valu- 
able base  for  airplanes  and  submarines.  Mili- 
tary experts  viewed  It  as  Important  in  case 
of  a  war  virlth  Japan.  In  1938,  a  board  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  recommended 
that  Guam  be  developed  and  fortified. 

In  1939,  Congress  was  asked  for  5  million 
dollars  to  improve  Guam's  harbor.  Although 
this  bill  did  not  call  for  fortifying  Guam. 
It  would  have  been  a  start  and  would  have 
permitted  Its  use  as  an  advanced  scouting 
base. 

VThUe  the  bill  was  before  the  House,  the 
U.S.  was  warned  that  Japan  would  regard 
Guam's  fortification  as  "an  unfriendly  ges- 
ture." 

The  bill  was  defeated,  205  to  168 — and 
Guam  lay  unfortified  when  Japan  attacked 
two  years  later.  It  was  the  first  American 
possession  to  fall  to  Japan  and  later  became 
an  Important  war  base  for  the  Japanese. 

Now.  30  years  and  three  wars  later,  this 
nation  faces  another  decision  Involving  na- 
tional defense — and  Americans  are  wondering 
If  It  will  prove  to  be  a  fateful  decision. 
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HUNGER  AND   MALNUTRITION 

HON.  MARLOW  W.  COOK 

or    KXNTDCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  3.  1969 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  were  re- 
cently privileged  to  hear  the  testimony 
of  a  great  woman  from  the  moimtalns  of 
eastern  Kentucky  who  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  efforts  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  that  part 
of  our  State.  Mary  Jane  Dunn  of  Jack- 
son, Ky.,  is  as  Senators  were  soon  to 
learn,  an  intelUgent  and  articulate  per- 
son whose  suggestions  as  to  how  we  might 
alter  Federal  regulations  to  improve  our 
food  distribution  programs  were  detailed 
and  practical. 

I  highly  commend  Mrs.  Dunn  for  her 
remarks  and  strongly  endorse  her  recom- 
mendations. For  these  reasons,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  her  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Mas.  Mary  Jane  Dunn  Before 
THE  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion AND  Human  Needs,  March  28,  1969 
There  Is  none  more  generous  than  the 
American  heart.  He  gives  dally  to  the  Red 
Cross.  Community  Chest,  Salvation  Army  and 
scores  of  other  worthy  causes.  And  yet,  in  his 
own  back  yard,  children  are  going  to  bed 
hungry.  Each  time  I  see  a  plea  made  for  Care 
packages,  I  wonder  how  I  can  appeal  to  our 
people  to  do  something  about  our  own  prob- 
lems. We  have  arrived  at  a  time  in  history 
when  the  story  of  a  heart  transplant  no 
longer  amazes  us,  and  yet,  as  recent  eis  March, 
1969,  I  saw  written  on  a  child's  record. 
Scurvy — ^malnutrition.  What  an  indictment 
of  a  nation  that  speaks  of  conquering  the 
moon  I  Each  time  we  became  Infiamed  about 
a  particular  problem  In  our  society,  we  rush 
to  build  another  program  and  flU  It  so  fuU  of 
red  tape  and  regulations,  that  by  the  time  It 
gets  to  the  little  man  for  whom  it  was  In- 
tended we  have  to  shake  our  heads  and  say  to 
a  56  year  old  mother  trying  to  put  her  17 
year  old  boy  through  high  school  with  a  hus- 
band not  old  enough  to  draw  Social  Security 
but  too  ill  to  work,  I'm  sorry  lady  but  be- 
cause you  are  too  proud  to  accept  welfare 
and  want  to  break  your  back  making  beds 
and  scrubbing  floors  you  can't  have  food 
stamps.  You  see,  by  our  rules,  you  make  $5 
per  month  too  much  money.  VThen  are  we 
going  to  stop  penalizing  those  people  who 
wish  to  remain  in  the  mainstream  of  life? 

Hunger  Is  one  of  the  more  dramatic  prob- 
lems facing  us  at  this  time,  but  you  cannot 
zero  In  on  one  small  fraction  of  a  family's 
needs  and  hope  to  solve  the  problems  that 
plague  our  people.  Why  do  people  go  to  bed 
hungry?  No  food  I  Why  no  food?  No  money! 
Why  no  money?  No  Jobs!  Why  no  Jobs — poor 
health,  poor  education — or  no  Jobs  In  the 
area!  Why  poor  health?  Poor  nutrition — poor 
sanitation.  It's  a  vlclovis  cycle.  We  must  look 
at  the  entire  problem. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  say  to  you  malnu- 
trition is  not  exclusive  to  the  poor  man.  Just 
providing  free  food  stamps  does  not  assure  an 
adequate  diet.  Consumer  education,  prepara- 
tion of  meals,  storage,  all  these  are  a  must. 
But  you  cant  do  It  passing  out  printed 
pamphlets.  General  educational  programs 
geared  to  the  masses  are  good,  but  they  do 
not  always  reach  or  apply  to  those  who  need 
them  most.  The  media  of  radio  and  news- 
paper   can    be    effective    only    where    it    is 
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available.  What  good  U  a  comparative  price 
list  to  a  mother  who  cannot  read? 

We  voice  a  lot  of  concern  about  Intestinal 
parasites  in  children,  and  yet,  merely  pro- 
viding an  adequate  diet  wiU  not  eradicate 
the  problem.  Just  as  providing  the  basic 
four  WiU  not  assure  healthy  children.  We 
must  not  overlook  environmental  health  edu- 
cation. Would  It  shock  you  to  know  there 
are  families  who  for  19  years  have  lived  in  the 
same  place  and  raised  a  famUy  with  abso- 
lutely no  means  of  disposal  for  human  waste? 
We  still  have  outdoor  toilets  over  streams, 
or  more  commonly,  built  without  a  pit,  gar- 
bage is  stUl  thrown  into  streams  or  out  the 
back  door  where  cans  collect  rain  water  and 
breed  flies  and  mosquitoes  which  carry 
disease. 

In  spite  of  advances  made  in  the  fight  on 
Tuberculosis,  It  vrtll  not  be  eradicated  until 
conditions  are  Improved  which  aid  and  abet 
the  germ  carriers.  If  you  have  any  doubt  of 
how  Intestinal  parasites  can  wreck  the  health 
of  not  only   chUdren,   but   their   parents,   I 
call  to  your  attention  the  very  excellent  case 
histories  prepared  by  Mrs.  Reglna  M.  Roberts, 
which  will  be  made  available  to  this  Commit- 
tee, taken  from  her  experiences  as  a  Public 
Health  nurse  during  the  Llgon  Project  spon- 
sored in  Floyd  County  by  GEO  In   1965  at 
which   time    65%    of   the    population    were 
found  to  have  intestinal  parasites.  I  myself 
have  seen  children  so  Infested,  they  would 
vomit  worms  and  have  seen  them  crawl  not 
only  from  the  nose  but  the  ears  of  children. 
Perhaps   you   are   thinking   there   Is   no   ex- 
cuse for  this  type  of  thing.  Laziness  you  say? 
Ignorance?   I   am  sure   many   of   you   have 
rural  backgrounds,  but  I  wonder.  If  one  of 
your  children  was  required  as  of  today  to  go 
to  a  rural  area  wrlth  no  instructions  as  to  how 
to  live,  would  he  have  enough  knowledge  of 
the    basic    requirements    of    good    environ- 
mental  health  to  dig  a  pit  and  bury  his 
garbage  when  all  he's  ever  known  Is  dally 
garbage  pick-up.  Would  he  know  enough  not 
to  locate  the  water  supply  below  the  toilet, 
where  all  he's  ever  known  is  to  turn  on  the 
tap.  Would  he  dig  a  pit  in  the  earth  and  make 
his  outdoor  toilet  fly-proof?  Ignorance?  Yes. 
but  only  because  he  has  not  been  taught 
better.  So  it  is  with  my  people.  They  are 
simply  foUowing  the  same  pattern  as  your 
ChUdren,  doing  what  their  parents  did  be- 
fore them.  It  is  not  a  hopeless  situation  and 
it  does  not  need  to  continue  to  exist.  It  can 
be  remedied  with  education. 

Hunger  cannot  be  wiped  out  by  feeding  a 
lew  people  a  few  meaU.  Writing  a  new  pro- 
gram, appropriating  new  funds  wUl  not  solve 
the  problems  as  long  as  we  concentrate  only 
on  a  fraction  of  the  need.  It  is  like  putting 
a  band-aid  on  a  wo\md  that  requires  four 
stitches.  The  wound  will  eventually  heal 
vrtth  a  lot  of  good  luck,  but  in  the  meantime. 
Infection  sets  in,  granvUatlon  takes  place, 
and  the  end  result  Is  an  ugly  scar.  If  we  go 
about  this  haphazardly  with  band-aid  meas- 
ures, oxir  ChUdren  after  us  will  be  looking 
for  the  solution  to  the  same  problems,  only 
multiplied  many  times.  Hungry  people  are 
sick  people,  not  only  in  body  but  often  In 
mind.  Htingry  people  are  depressed,  angry, 
and  often  give  up  in  hopeless  despair.  Maybe 
Mr.  Average  Taxpayer  is  saying  "I  didn't  put 
him  there.  I  puUed  myself  up  by  the  boot- 
straps, let  him  do  the  same".  Mr.  Average 
Taxpayer,  I  wonder  who  provided  your  boot- 
strap! How  would  you  go  about  puUlng  your- 
self up.  with  a  third  grade  education,  no  Job 
skills,  eight  children  In  school,  the  roof  on 
the  rented  house  leaks,  there's  not  enough 
money  for  beans  and  bread  for  the  month, 
much  less  shoes  for  the  kids  who  are  walking 
two  mUes  out  of  a  hoUer,  and  riding  the  bus 
25  miles  to  school.  The  mother  Is  111  and 
needs  medical  attention  but  there's  no  medi- 
cal card,  and  even  if  they  had  one,  there's 
no  way  to  get  to  the  doctor.  Ifs  hard  to 
keep  the  kids  and  their  clothes  splc  and 
span  when  the  drinking  water  Is  carried  a 
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mile.  You  wouldn't  Uve  there  you  say?  Where 
would  you  go?  How  would  you  pull  youisell 

up? 

If  you  are  convinced  there  are  resoxirces 
available  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
try  to  meet  some  of  those  basic  needs.  You 
will  soon  find  yovirself  ensnarled  in  red  tape, 
restricted  by  bureaucratic  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  frustrated  to  the  point  of  forget- 
ting what  the  rules  are,  rather  than  risking 
impairment  of  the  welfare  of  human  life. 
It  appears  to  those  of  us  in  the  mountains 
that  the  majority  of  programs  are  v?ritten 
for  urban  areas.  When  we  attempt  to  apply 
them  to  a  rural  area,  they  are  Just  not  prac- 
tical or  applicable.  Fourteen  dollar  value 
received  on  food  stamps  can  be  qtilte  a 
bonus  If  you  have  only  to  go  a  block  or  so 
to  the  Issuance  office,  but  If  you  have  to 
leave  Breathitt  County,  go  Into  Perry  County 
and  back  Into  Breathitt  to  get  to  your  home 
community  and  pay  someone  »7  to  take  you 
to  tovm.  Is  It  any  wonder  the  Food  Stamp 
Office  Is  concerned  about  eligible  people  who 
are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  programs. 
Although  the  net  income  basis  of  coupon 
Issuance  has  been  revised  as  of  February. 
1969,  the  cost  of  stamps  is  still  t<^  high  in 
comparison  to  the  income  of  the  people. 

(A)  A  grandmother  receiving  $137  month- 
ly pays  $48  for  food  stamps,  $6  transporta- 
tion fee.  leaving  $83  for  utilities,  clothing, 
school  supplies,  and  other  necessities.  She 
doesn't  buy  food  stamps  because  ghe  Just 
cannot  afford  $48  the  first  of  ever^  month. 

(B)  An  elderly  man  living  alone  drawing 
$90  monthly  would  pay  $18  and  receive  $24 
m  stamps.  When  I  suggested  the  food  stamp 
program  to  him.  he  replied  It  would  cost  him 
$6  for  transportation.  Stamps  should  be  Is- 
sued on  basis  of  existing  need. 

(C)  People  moving  back  from  another 
state  to  Kentucky  can  be  certifled  on  a  no 
income  basis  but  the  farmer  who  Is  trying 
to  exist  on  a  small  tobacco  crop  is  certifled 
on  last  year's  income.  The  profits  at  best  are 
small  and  obligated  before  the  check  U  re- 
ceived. 

Transportation  is  a  major  problem,  not 
only  in  the  food  stamp  program,  but  In  every 
program.  If  we  really  Intend  to  find  a  solu- 
tion, let's  do  not  leave  out  the  basic  ingre- 
dient to  make  It  work. 

Much  has  been  said  about  stamps  lasting 
only  the  first  part  of  the  month,  and  the 
family  eating  gravy  and  bread  the  rest  of  the 
month.  Issuance  can  be  arranged  on  a  bi- 
monthly basis,  but  what  about  the  case  of 
the  elderty  man  paying  $18  and  receiving  a 
$6  bonus.  If  he  gets  stamps  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  pays  $9,  gets  $12  and  pays  $6 
transportation  fee,  then  it  becomes  apparent 
merely  issuing  bi-monthly  is  not  the  total 
answer.  Why  not  supplement  with  commod- 
ities? I  have  long  wondered  why  commodities 
cannot  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  food 
stamp  program.  especlaUy  for  emergencies 
such  as  floods  and  fires. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  purchases 
aUowed  in  order  for  families  to  receive  the 
most  benefit  from  their  food  stamps.  Pop 
and  candy  can  be  bought  whUe  soap  and  de- 
tergents are  forbidden.  Just  as  important  as 
the  food  served  on  the  plate.  U  the  care  of 
the  platee  on  which  It  is  served  and  the  pans 
in  which  it  is  prepared.  Garden  seeds  and 
canning  Jars  make  far  more  sense  than  a 
carton  of  pop  which  costs  $.93  for  eight 
botties.  Although  the  law  forbids  usmg  food 
stamps  to  pay  debts  It  stiU  happens.  Stamps, 
where  lost,  can  be  used  by  the  finder  without 
too  much  difficulty.  Suggestions  have  been 
made  by  Outreach  fleldworkers  that  each 
stamp  be  endorsed  by  the  recipient  and  the 
client. 

Consumer  education  Is  vital  to  a  workable 
food  stamp  program.  But  classes  held  with 
recipients  whUe  they  wait  to  purchase  their 
stamps  often  reach  only  the  man  of  the 
household.  Preparation  and  storage  must  be 
taught  along  with  buying,  but  demonstration 
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cooking  classes  held  In  gleaming  white 
kitchens  with  ho^  and  cold  running  water, 
measuring  cupw,  ^^^ucepans,  herbs  and  spices 
are  not  very  effedtlve  for  a  mother  cooking 
on  a  coal  and  v  ood  stove,  carrying  water 
from  the  spring,  and  who  has  never  meas- 
ured anything  In  ler  life. 

If  the  large  foop  producers  are  really  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  their  customers, 
let  them  lend  the  resources  they  have  avail- 
able to  the  local  people  who  are  trying  to 
combat  the  problnms. 

Concern  has  beiin  voiced  about  the  growing 
number  of  peoplii  who  no  longer  grarden  or 
cari.  Everyone  se«ms  to  be  of  the  opinion  It 
is  due  to  laziness  and  shlftlessness  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  Perhaps  In  some  cases. 
But  where  do  yoi  get  $12  to  pay  for  plowing 
one  tenth  of  an  acre  of  land?  How  do  you 
coax  food  to  grov  In  soil  that  has  long  been 
depleted?  Pertlliaer  you  say?  Rotate  crops? 
Wonderful!  Wher  •  do  I  get  the  fertilizer?  How 
do  I  plow  the  land?  The  cost-share  farm  pro- 
grams are  beautKul  In  theory  but  how  can 
a  tractor  stay  oii  our  steep  hillsides?  Why 
pay  for  fencing  the  garden  when  there's  no 
-Btton^io  buy  lime  and  seed? 

Thpjgmergency  Pood  and  Medical  Program 
has  been  a  salvation  to  three  counties  of  our 
area,  but  Lee  C(  unty  was  excluded  and  It 
has  been  most  difficult  to  explain  to  hungry 
people,  "I'm  soiry,  you're  hungry  In  the 
wrong  county."  Even  In  the  Pood  and  Medi- 
cal Program  we  vere  told  not  to  supplement 
Income  by  buying  food  stamps  for  people 
already  on  federal  programs. 

In  the  medical  phase  of  the  program  chil- 
dren were  taken' to  their  family  doctor  for 
much    needed    hemoglobin    tests.    In    cases 
where  anemia  aiid  malnutrition  were  diag- 
nosed. Iron  and  "itamln  therapy  along  with 
proper  diet   were   prescribed,  and  after  two 
months  teachers  reported  weight  gain,  Im- 
proved general  appearance  of  hair  and  skin, 
and  Increased  alertness  In  the  classroom.  One 
child,  at  least,  was  not  so  fortunate.  Deprived 
of  proper  food  s  nee  Its  birth,  it  could  not 
sit  alone  at  foui  teen  months.  The  child  Is 
now  being   hospitalized   for  extensive   tests, 
but  the  doctors  1:  ave  already  diagnosed  men- 
tal retardation.    IVe  know   the  incidence  of 
mental  retardation  Is  high  and  even  though 
statistics   are   not   readily   available,   we   are 
confident  that  a  direct  correlation  exists  be- 
tween malnutrition  and  mental  retardation. 
I  am  very  mu  :h  aware  of  the  arguments 
against  the  food  i  itamp  program.  I  have  heard 
more  than  one  <  itlzen  expound  on  mothers 
who  misuse  staiips  to  buy  pop,  candy  and 
cakes,  on  grocery  stores  who  raise  their  prices 
at  the  beglnnlnj   of  the  month  to  take  full 
advantage  of  too  i  stamps,  of  merchants  who 
allow   stamps   to    be   taken  In   payment  for 
debts,    of    fathers    who    use   stamps   to   buy 
booze.    But    su^^ly    In    a    nation    generous 
enough  to  fight  every  cause  from  Multiple 
Sclerosis  to  shell  ers  for  stray  animals,  and  a 
nation  wealthy  e  aough  in  intelligence  to  pro- 
duce the  lunar  iiatelllte.  surely,  we  can  find 
solutions  to  these  problems.  There  are  many 
dedicated  workeis  in  every  program  who  are 
on  the  firing  11ns  dally.  They  know  the  need 
and  many  of  thrm  have  good  down-to-earth 
suggestions.  Wh;  ■  not  draw  from  their  knowl- 
edge rather  thaii  leave  all  the  decisionmak- 
ing up  to  people  removed  from  the  scene. 

I  beg  of  you,  lon't  waste  time  and  money 
making  more  s  irveys  on  a  people  already 
surveyed  to  dea  ,h.  Don't  waste  more  money 
looking  at  a  problem  that  any  agency  worth 
its  salt  can  give  roa  barrels  of  statistics  prov- 
ing It  exists.  Dor  't  allow  malnutrition  to  con- 
tinue to  develoj  while  more  studies  are  be- 
ing made.  It  is  rery  difficult  to  explain  to  a 
mother  concern  sd  for  her  children  that  If 
she  will  Just  belpatlent.  there  are  some  very 
thorough  studied  being  made,  and  when  they 
are  computed  wfe'U  feed  you 

There  Is.  In  m  |r  opinion,  too  much  duplica- 
tion of  services  in  federal  programs.  Have 
you  stopped  to  consider  how  many  people 
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we  are  now  sending  Into  the  homes  of  our 
low-income  people?  There  are  Outreawh  field- 
workers,  Public  Health  personnel,  social 
workers  from  the  Department  of  Economic 
Security,  nurses  and  social  workers  from  Title 
I  programs.  Extension  Service  personnel. 
Pupil  Personnel  Directors.  Emergency  Pood 
and  Medical  Services  workers — the  list  la  long 
and  confusing.  Is  It  any  wonder  the  people 
cannot  relate  the  person  to  the  service?  Some 
effort  must  be  made  to  communicate  and  co- 
ordinate. In  our  own  county  we  have  re- 
cently formed  an  inter-agency  commission 
and  are  in  the  process  of  publishing  a  loose- 
leaf  booklet  listing  all  available  resources  and 
how  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

I  also  feel  programs  are  tied  up  in  too 
much  red  tape.  I  realize  every  program  must 
have  rules  and  regulations  and  I  strongly 
urge  that  supervisory  control  be  built  Into 
all  programs,  especially  In  cases  of  A.DJ'.C. 
where  fathers  drink  up  the  pay  check  and  the 
children  still  remain  hungry.  But  I  also  would 
invite  for  your  consideration,  changes  where 
proof  exists  that  the  same  rule  or  regulation 
time  upon  time.  Is  detrimental  to  the  effect 
of  the  program. 

In  the  department  of  Economic  Security 
the  Division  of  Public  Assistance,  there  is  a 
great  need  for  some  provision  for  Immediate 
certification  for  assistance.  It  Is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  the  majority  of  people  come  to  the 
P.A.  office  as  a  last  resort!  Help  should  be 
given  and  then  If  It  is  found  that  a  person 
has  falsified  statements,  cut  them  off  Just 
as  quickly.  However,  I  see  no  large  problem 
In  verification  of  need  since  a  phone  call  to 
any  agency  should  provide  Information  con- 
cerning the  family  until  a  home  visit  could 
be  made. 

Disabled  persons  have  too  much  difficulty 
In  proving  their  disability.  The  word  of  the 
local  physician  Is  rarely  accepted.  Central 
office  In  Frankfort  nearly  always  requires 
additional  Information  which  Involves  trans- 
portation to  other  medical  facilities  and 
money  for  extensive  tests.  In  one  case  an 
elderly  lady  trying  to  obtain  a  medical  card, 
was  told  to  wait  three  months  and  she  would 
be  eligible  anyway  under  Social  Security. 
With  her  bad  heart,  let's  hope  she  makes  It. 
It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  how  many 
people  have  died  waiting  to  become  eligible. 

There  remains  a  group  of  people  I  call  the 
"forgotten  ones".  They  have  reared  their 
families  and  many  times  have  produced  edu- 
cators and  other  professional  people  by  their 
sheer  determination  and  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  and  yet.  now  because  they  are  no 
longer  physically  able  for  the  labor  market, 
have  no  Job  skills,  are  not  old  enough  for 
Social  Security,  and  unable  to  qualify  for 
ADTD  are  Just  having  to  sit  and  wait  until 
they  reach  62. 

I  realize  the  government  cannot  care  for 
every  single  Individual  and  meet  all  their 
needs  and  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  a  man 
working  his  way,  but  I  cannot  condone  a 
society  that  pays  a  man  thousands  of  dollars 
to  hit  a  ball  with  a  stick  while  people  scream 
"kill  the  umpire"  and  at  the  same  time  al- 
lows people  to  go  hungry  and  to  die  from 
lack  of  adequate  medical  care. 

Although  the  Division  of  Public  Assistance 
has  a  transportation  clause.  I  am  told  by  the 
social  workers  it  Just  never  seems  to  fit  the 
situation.  For  instance,  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band had  a  chronic  illness  had  to  make  three 
to  five  trips  per  month  to  the  University  of 
Kentucky  Medical  Center.  She  had  a  car  but 
could  not  afford  that  much  gasoline.  There 
was  no  provision  in  the  transportation 
clause  for  gasoline  but  there  was  money  set 
aside  to  pay  the  ambulance  fee  of  $30  per 
trip.  I  am  not  the  best  student  of  mathe- 
matics, but  even  I  know  the  government 
could  have  saved  money  buying  the  gasoline. 
Again,  1-  urge  you  not  to  build  more  and 
bigger  programs.  Take  a  good  long  look  at 
what  Is  happening  with  the  ones  already 
funded. 
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Headlines  have  been  made  recently  con. 
cernlng  all  the  money  being  paid  doctors 
and  pharmacists  and  yet  the  doctor  Is  handed 
a  printed  sheet  telling  him  what  drugs  he 
can  give  a  patient.  If  he  Is  limited  to  the 
amount  and  kind  he  can  prescribe  what 
can  we  expect  but  repeated  visits  to  both 
doctor  and  pharmacy.  If  Thorazine  Is  pre- 
scribed only  50  tablets  are  allowed.  If  the 
patient  lakes  4  tablets  dally,  every  12  days 
he  returns  for  a  refill.  If  he  cannot  get  some- 
one to  take  him  to  town  after  walking  two 
miles,  he  returns  home  to  brood.  Over  a 
period  of  time  this  could  lead  to  suicide,  or  at 
best  reconflnement  in  a  state  hospital.  Which 
Is  cheaper?  This  Is  only  one  example,  but  the 
result  is  costly  In  terms  of  doctor  visits,  re- 
fills, transportation  and  overcrowded  wait- 
ing rooms  filled  with  chronically  ill  patients. 
All  this  adds  to  our  growing  problem  of  medl- 
cal  care  for  the  nation. 

And  finally,  although  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  P.A.  all  come  from  the  same 
manual,  each  local  office  seems  to  have  its 
own  interpretation. 

As  a  Committee  concerned  not  only  with 
nutrition  but  human  needs  as  well.  I  ask 
you  please  to  take  a  complete  look  at  ihe 
whole  picture.  Transportation,  substandard 
housing,  poor  health,  lack  of  education,  mal- 
nutrition, the  elderly  poor.  Inadequate  water 
supply,  and  of  course  in  capital  letters,  LACK 
OP  JOBS.  The  list  is  long,  but  each  com- 
ponent is  part  of  the  whole  problem.  And  it 
Is  my  most  humble  belief  that  "He  who  has 
health  has  hope,  and  he  who  has  hope  has 
everything",  and  hope  must  be  provided  first 
In  bringing  about  practical  solutions.  Why 
not  explore  the  Idea  of  a  homemaker  serv- 
ice? It  Is  being  done  on  a  limited  basis  in 
Day-Care  Centers  In  the  Kentucky  Depart- 
ment of  Child  Welfare. 

There  are  many  women  from  among  the 
low  Income  groups  who  could  be  taught 
practical  courses  in  home  nursing,  nutrition, 
consumer  education  and  birth  control.  As- 
sign them  to  a  number  of  families  and  let 
them  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  prob- 
lems within  those  homes. 

If  we  must  provide  assistance  for  house- 
hold heads,  let  them  do  some  of  the  jobs 
that  so  desperately  need  to  be  done.  Clean- 
out  streams,  cutting  the  growth  that  in- 
hibits the  flow  of  water,  dispose  of  unhealthy 
and  unsightly  garbage,  make  homes  safe  and 
attractive,  in  short,  see  what  really  could  be 
done  In  a  community  to  make  It  a  safer  and 
better  place  to  live. 

Explore  the  idea  of  adult  basic  education 
for  mothers,  teaching  practical  home  man- 
agement and  environmental  health  In  the 
home,  taught  by  someone  who  speaks  the 
language. 

Consider  the  idea  of  self-help  type  projects 
such  as  sponsored  by  the  Save  the  Children 
Federation.  Mr.  Leet  who  is  Extension  Di- 
rector would  have  a  wealth  of  knowledge. 
He  has  worked  with  the  UJJ.  on  these  type 
things.  Maybe  It  will  become  necessary  to 
stake  a  small  farmer  to  a  cow,  a  sow,  and  a 
few  chickens  and  some  garden  seed. 

I  think  we  must  also  look  Into  the  future 
and  make  some  plans  for  preventive  meas- 
ures. History  Is  being  made  almost  faster 
than  It  can  be  recorded  and  yet  we  continue 
to  require  our  children  to  learn  every  explorer 
that  ever  explored  a  bayou.  So  Ponce  de  Leon 
looked  for  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  He  didn't 
find  It!  Of  what  benefit  Is  that  to  a  17-year- 
old  high  school  senior  who  has  no  Intention 
of  going  to  college  but  every  intention  of 
rearing  a  family.  Would  It  not  be  more  profit- 
able to  teach  a  good  practical  course  In  home 
management? 

I  do  not  assume  to  know  all  the  answers, 
gentlemen,  but  I  offer  you  for  what  It's  worth, 
any  assistance  I  can  provide.  The  knowledge 
I  have  gained  concerning  the  people  and 
their  needs  are  at  your  disposal.  May  God 
guide  you  in  seeking  the  answers. 
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KEW  FACILITIES  FOR  MONTPELIER 
CO-OP 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eastern  Iowa  Light  &  Power  Coopera- 
tive located  at  Montpeher,  Iowa,  does  an 
outstanding  job  of  serving  its  customers, 
most  of  whom  are  in  my  district.  A  re- 
cent article  in  the  Muscatine  Journal 
tells  of  the  wonderful  success  story  of 
this  organization  as  it  prepares  to  put 
its  newest  facilities  into  ojjeration.  I  in- 
sert the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Eastekn    Iowa   Light   and   Power   Coopera- 
tive Plans  "Open  House"  at  Montpelier 

Power  UNrr 

Members  of  Eastern  Iowa  Light  and  Power 
Cooperative  and  the  public  are  being  In- 
vited to  Inspect  the  rural  electric's  "Second 
Miracle  on  the  Mississippi,"  Unit  No.  2  of 
Montpelier  generating  station,  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  March  29-30.  The  cooperative 
will  hold  Open  House  from  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
both  days  at  the  generating  station  on  High- 
way 22,  between  Davenport  and  Muscatine. 

Eastern  Iowa  Light  and  Power  serves 
nearly  13,000  members  In  12  counties,  and 
the  cooperative  Is  planning  to  host  large 
crowds  during  the  two-day  event.  Guided 
tours  through  the  plant  will  be  conducted 
by  employees  of  the  cooperative. 

Open  House  guests  will  receive  two  book- 
lets to  aid  In  understanding  the  generating 
plant  equipment  and  the  operations  of  the 
rural  electric.  Several  appropriate  displays 
win  be  placed  In  the  lobby  and  along  the 
tour  route.  Refreshments  will  be  served.  All 
guests  may  register  for  the  14-lnch  portable 
color  television  door  prize. 

Montpeller's  Unit  No.  2  and  the  building 
addition  that  houses  the  new  generation 
equipment  more  than  doubled  the  coopera- 
tive's generating  capacity  and  the  physical 
size  of  the  plant.  In  peak  operation.  Unit  No. 
2  produces  40,000  kilowatts  of  power.  It  has  a 
rated  capacity  of  33,000  kilowatts. 

PLAN    third    unit 

Generation  capacity  of  both  units  at  Mont- 
pelier station  Is  65.000  kilowatts.  This  pro- 
duction of  pKDwer  is  more  than  ample  at 
present  to  serve  the  peak  demand  of  the 
cooperative's  members  and  available  surplus 
power  is  being  sold  to  neighboring  utilities. 
However,  with  power  consumption  of  the 
members  doubling  every  10  years,  planning 
for  Montpelier  Unit  No.  3  is  already  under- 
way. 

Total  cost  of  building  and  equipment  for 
the  new  unit  Is  $5  million.  Cost  of  some  of 
the  larger  contracts  for  Unit  No.  2  were 
11,501,680  for  the  steam  generating  unit, 
$898,302  for  the  turbine-generator  unit, 
1241,211  for  the  substructure,  and  about 
$155,000  each  for  structural  steel  and  for 
condensing  equipment. 

The  boiler  for  Unit  No.  2  Is  capable  of 
generating  385,000  pK3unds  of  steam  per  hour, 
under  875  pounds  of  pressure,  at  900  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  fueled  by  20  tons  of  pul- 
verized coal  per  hour.  Unit  No.  2  requires  264 
tons  of  air  per  hour  for  combustion  and 
30,000  gallons  of  river  water  per  hour  for 
steam  condensing. 

In  announcing  the  Open  House,  General 
Manager  F.  E.  Pair  said,  "Through  good  engi- 
neering and  careful  contracting,  Eastern 
Iowa's  consumer-owners  have  secured  a 
33.000  kilowatt  generating  unit  at  the  nor- 
mal cost  of  a  22,000  kilowatt  unit.  Availability 
of  this  dependable,  low-cost  electricity  will 
stimulate  agricultural,  industrial,  residential. 
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and  recreational  growth  in  the  large  area  we 
serve." 

The  Open  House  at  Montpelier  also  marks 
the  25th  year  of  service  to  the  cooperative 
by  P.  E.  Fair,  who  has  been  general  manager^* 
of   Iowa's   largest   rural    electric   cooperative 
since  February  of  1944. 

J.  Kermlt  Eland  of  Mediapolls,  president  of 
the  cooperative's  board  of  directors,  said  dur- 
Ing  a  dinner  at  Montpelier  to  honor  Mr. 
Fair,  The  dream  of  rural  America  for  light 
and  power  Is  still  alive.  The  dedication  of 
rural  Americans  to  their  own  electric  coop- 
eratives is  still  vigorous.  Montpelier  generat- 
ing station  represents  our  pride  In  the  past, 
our  power  for  the  present,  and  our  faith  for 
the  future." 
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RUSTIN  SPEAKS  WITH  REASON 
ON  SEPARATISM 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Bay- 
ard Rustin  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  spokesmen  for  the  Negro  in 
America.  His  counsel  is  wise  and  worthy 
of  careful  attention. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
report  of  recent  remarks  by  Mr.  Rustin 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rustin    Denounces    Black    Separatism 
( By  Harry  Bernstein ) 

Los  Angeles. — "Who  the  hell  appointed 
you  spokesman  for  the  Negro  people?"  AFL- 
CIO  President  George  Meany  once  shouted 
at  A.  Philip  Randolph,  the  famed  Negro  civil 
rights  leader. 

Randolph,  the  only  AFL-CIO  Negro  vice 
president  and  head  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters,  drew  the  Meany  remark 
when  he  was  challenging  the  labor  federation 
to  accept  as  fact  that  some  unions  were 
guilty  of  racial  discrimination. 

In  those  days,  Randolph  was  among  the 
most  militant  spokesmen  for  the  Negro 
people.  But  today  his  approach  would  be  in 
strong  contrast  to  that  of  black  separatists — 
and  this  difference  was  emphasized  at  one  of 
a  series  of  80th-birthday  celebrations  for  him 
here  and  In  other  American  cities. 

Bayard  Rustin,  Negro  author,  lecturer  and 
executive  director  of  the  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute  in  Washington,  led  the  tribute  to 
Randolph  here  last  weekend  by  the  United 
Negro  Labor  Community  Council. 

Rustin  noted  that  the  black  separatists  of 
today  defy  one  of  the  basic  principles  by 
which  Randolph  lived:  integration. 

Many  young  blacks  at  first  sang  out,  "black 
Is  beautiful,"  Rustin  said,  but  now  they  are 
changing  this  to  "only  black  Is  beautiful." 

"I  can  tell  you  this  Is  the  biggest  lie  ever 
perpetrated. 

"There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  about 
black  than  about  white. 

"I  know  a  black  family  In  the  ghetto  In 
New  York  which  pays  $100  a  month  for  one 
rat-Infested  room,  and  they  pay  It  to  a  black 
landlord. 

"That  Is  what  a  black  man  is  doing  to  a 
black  man  and  that  ain't  beautiful." 

Rustin  also  ridiculed  current  pleas  by  some 
students  for  separate  dormitories  and  sepa- 
rate classes  for  blacks  In  college. 

"The  Ku  Klux  Klan  said  for  years  that  only 
white  teachers  could  teach  white  children. 
Some  black  students  mtist  be  having  nervous 


breakdowns  when  they  now  echo  the  KKK 
and  say  only  blacks  can  teach  blacks. 

"These  people  must  know  nothing  can  be 
learned  effectively  in  a  segregated  school  sys- 
tem, black  or  white."  he  said. 

Rustin  then  denounced  black  capitalism, 
an  Idea  designed  to  give  Negroes  ownership 
of  businesses. 

Black  capitalism  has  won  some  favorable 
remarks  from  both  President  Nixon  and  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE),  a  mili- 
tant civil  rights  group. 

"When  Nixon  and  CORE  start  agreeing  oa 
something,  the  rest  of  us  had  better  start 
worrying  about  It,"  Rustin  said. 


LEWIS  HILL  BUILDS  A  NEW 
CHICAGO 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Chicago  Tribune  carried  an 
excellent  profile  on  Lewis  Hill,  Chicago's 
urban  renewal  and  planning  director, 
who  is  spearheading  the  drive  to  make 
Chicago  the  first  city  in  the  Nation  free 
of  slums. 

Mr.  Hill  has  brought  a  new  activity  to 
Mayor  Daley's  profound  hope  of  making 
Chicago  the  most  progressive  city  in  the 
world. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  profile,  by  Miss 
Joy  Darrow,  captures  Mr.  Hill's  dynamic 
spirit  and  I  am  pleased  to  place  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  today. 

Lew  Hill  exemplifies  the  spirit  of 
which  Chicago's  administration  is  made. 

The  article  follows : 
This  Is  Lewis  Hill:   See  Him  Plan 
(By  Joy  Darrow) 

At  age  42.  Lewis  Hill,  the  head  of  Chicago's 
urban  renewal  and  planning  departments, 
has  torn  down  and  built  up  about  as  much 
of  the  city  as  did  the  combined  efforts  of 
Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow,  Daniel  Burnham,  and 
Arthur  Rubloff.  And  It's  not  too  hard  to  see 
why.  Or  how. 

Hill's  attitude  toward  the  prompt  and  well- 
organized  uplift  of  Chicago  could  perhaps 
most  accurately  be  likened  to  an  army  officer 
telling  the  medics  who  are  clearing  the  bat- 
tlefield: "Let's  get  on  with  this,  men.  there 
are  1 .000  more  waiting  In  the  foxholes  to  get 
a  piece  of  the  action." 

Despite  his  concern  for  action,  however, 
"the  individual"  always  has  to  be  part  of 
"the  big  picture,"  says  HIU,  an  early  trans- 
plant from  Fort  Worth.  Chicago  was  the  city 
to  which  his  family  came  so  that  "they 
could  search  for  better  opportunities,"  which 
for  him  eventually  meant  degrees  In  both 
engineering  and  architecture  and  18  years 
In  various  city  departments. 

The  dark-haired,  quietly-tailored  city  of- 
ficial now  lays  groundwork  and  prepares 
the  preliminary  "ayes"  for  more  local  proj- 
ects than  does  any  other  department  head. 
He  started  working  for  the  city  in  the  land 
clearance  division,  was  appointed  to  head  the 
urban  renewal  department  in  1965.  and  two 
years  later  became  the  over-worked  landlord 
of  many  of  the  city's  most  tired  neighbor- 
hoods when  he  accumulated  the  additional 
title — and  duties — of  the  city's  planning  and 
development  department. 

The  dimensions  of  his  job  are  delicate.  He 
has  the  responsibility  of  a  Job  that  not  only 
includes  planning  for  the  persons  he  meets 
daily  In  the  line  of  duty,  but  preser%-lng  the 
city  as  well.  He  must  keep  close  tabs  on  vari- 
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ous  nelghborbopds'  strongtha  and  weak- 
naaea,  and  consider  everything  from  Ita 
number  of  g&rbftge  cane  emd  rats  to  Its  un- 
employment and  rlot-potentlal  factors. 

Alternating  aq  air  of  humlUty,  ["I'm  Just 
the  mayor's  right  arm  now,  remember  .  .  ."] 
with  that  of  a  professional  fund  raiser  for 
a  worthy  cause.  Hill  comes  off  as  one  who 
will  have  no  tnjck  with  an  obdurate  world 
that  does  not  w&nt  to  better  itself.  His  ef- 
ficiency at  getting  this  done  has  resulted  In 
a  win  versus  loea  record  of  about  98  per  cent 
wins,  and  has  s]|own  the  many  sides  of  the 
man. 

He  can  be  cniel:  At  one  recent  planning 
committee  meeting  he  verbally  lambasted 
the  executive  director  of  an  Influential  busi- 
ness group  In  (root  of  a  crowd. 

He  can  be  bu^nessUke:  When  a  west  side 
resident  asked  U  she  should  continue  re- 
modeling her  kitchen  now  that  she  lived 
in  an  urban  renewal  area.  Hill  briskly  ad- 
vised her  that  1^  would  be  in  her  best  eco- 
nomic Interests  to  stop. 

But  he  also  cai^  be  gentle.  When  one  elderly 
lady,  dressed  in  tweeds  and  Eensible  walking 
shoes,  asked  for  a  moment's  time  so  that  she 
couli^escrlbe — jjnd  plug  for — the  renovation 
rathif  "than  the  i  demolition  of  her  lifetime 
Chicago  neighborhood.  Hill  slowed  the  pace 
of  an  almoet  frinetic  meeting.  [Foiir  enor- 
mous urban  renewal  and  conservation  proj- 
ects were  on  the  agenda.)  City  ofDcials  listened 
while  the  prouo^  little  woman  fought  for 
preserving  the  liear  north  area,  west  of  La 
Salle  street,  for  residents  now  living  there. 

"There  is  roooi  for  all  of  us  there,  black 
and  white,  young  and  old,"  she  said.  And  she 
was  a  much  more  graphic  plctiire  than  could 
have  been  presented  by  any  of  Hill's  charts, 
maps,  and  statlsiics.  Hill  thanked  her  graci- 
ously, and  when|he  turned  to  the  next  item 
on  the  agenda,  liis  tone  was  quite  a  bit  less 
brisk.  f 

Part  of  this  gantlenei>5  comes  because  Hill 
Is  smart  enough  to  know  that  no  matter  how 
smoothly  projects  hiun  along,  the  words 
•"urban  renewal"!  are  a  frightening  combina- 
tion to  many  re^dents.  And  {>art  of  It  comes 
because  he  understands  "that  everybody 
wants  somethini;  uniquely  and  exclusively 
his  own  for  his  neighborhood." 

He  speaks  of  a  conununity's  chauvinism 
these  days  almost  solely  with  nostalgia  be- 
cause of  his  iacrfaslngly  long  distance  touch, 
and  he  chafes  niore  from  irritants  such  as 
underlnformed  reporters  or  aldeimen  than  he 
does  from  unlnliormed  residents  or  bureau- 
cratic binds.        1 

He  personally  Istays  ahead  of  the  game  by 
keeping  current  bn  the  contents  of  about  60 
p)Ounds  of  pai>erwork  that  each  week  arrives 
at — and  departs  from — his  desk.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  ttie  work  is  treated  to  a  round 
trip  to  his  northwest  side  home  in  a  Texas- 
sized  briefcase  he  totes  home  each  night. 

His  secretary  spenda  the  mornings  dispatch- 
ing her  boss's  homework  to  the  necessary  next 
stope  and  her  sjj&re  time  preparing  memo- 
randa to  hand  hi^  when  he  stops  in  the  ofiQce 
on  his  way  to,  jor  from,  one  of  the  many 
dally  meetings  b^  attends. 

His  stamina  is  jbecomlng  legend  around  city 
hall,  but  his  rade  for  time  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. The  fatl^r  of  six  children,  a  home 
owner,  and  a  m^ber  of  more  than  a  dozen 
professional.  civ|c,  and  social  organizations, 
he  has  been  known  to  commandeer  a  day  full 
of  meetings  an4  then  hurry  home  to  cook 
dinner  because  Ids  wife  was  sick  that  day. 

If  he  has  any]  fun  at  his  largely  friction- 
free  city  hall  rneetlngs,  it  Is  not  noticeable. 
It's  never  amateur  afternoon  when  he  is  at 
the  conference  table.  His  smiles  are  infre- 
quent, but  resilient,  and  his  patience  seem- 
ingly endless.  He  appetov  most  comfortable 
with  a  pencil  and  some  papers  spread  before 
him.  ^ 

With  few  exertions.  Hill's  hands  and  feet 
d»not  fidget.  Atone  recent  meeting,  however, 
which  was  more  Verbally  colorful  and  crowded 
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with  audience  participation  than  usual  these 
days.  Hill's  pencil  tip,  pressed  to  the  breaking 
point,  snapp>ed. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  few  visible  indi- 
cations that  the  city's  biggest  planner,  who 
says  "We  Will"  a  dozen  times  a  day,  might 
for  once  have  been  thinking  more  along  the 
lines  of  "We  Hope." 

But,  because  Hill  is  Hill,  there  was  no  break 
In  the  meeting's  continuity.  He  had  another 
pencil — and  1,000  more  facts — waiting  in  the 
wings  to  get  a  piece  of  the  action. 


April  3,  1969 


DOVES  SILENT,   HAWKS  SOUND 
FAMILIAR 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or   AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Doves  Silent, 
Hawks  Sound  Familiar,"  written  by  Mary 
McGrory,  and  published  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dovzs   Sn.ENT,   Hawks   Sound    Famuiab 
( By  Mary  McOrory ) 

The  New  Democratic  Coalition,  an  orga- 
nization of  McCarthy-Kennedy-McOovem 
veterans  of  1968,  making  an  eloquent  protest 
against  the  war.  Included  one  declaration 
that  derived  more  from  hope  than  reality. 

"We  intend  to  make  it  cleair  that  the  voice 
you  hear  today  vrtll  be  the  voice  of  the  new 
Democratic  party,  speaking  not  from  the  di- 
visions of  the  past  but  with  unity  against  any 
continuation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,"  it  said. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Democratic 
dissenters,  who  won  a  glorious  victory  in  New 
Hampshire  a  year  ago  tomorrow,  have  fallen 
silent,  while  the  President  ponders  the  "ap- 
propriate response"  to  the  new  enemy  on- 
slaught In  Vietnam. 

Eugene  McCarthy,  the  hero  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  busy  writing  a  book  about  the 
campaign. 

BATTLING    FOR   TBEATT 

Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght  is  fighting  for 
the  nuclear  nonprollferatlon  treaty  in  the 
Senate. 

Sen.  Oeorge  S.  McOovem  is  fighting  hunger 
in  the  South. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  Is  fighting  against 
the  antlballlstlc  missile  system. 

Allard  K.  Lovensteln,  firebrand  of  the 
"Dump  Johnson"  movement,  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  bemused  by  Biafra. 

The  war,  which  was  reversed  In  its  course 
a  year  ago  March  31  by  Lyndon  Johnson,  goes 
on,  and  with  Increasing  fury  and  mounting 
casualties. 

The  rhetoric  Is  the  same. 

A    FAMILIAB    SOUND 

President  Nixon  sounds  like  President 
Johnson  when  he  says  (as  he  did  in  his  last 
press  conference)  that  "The  American  people 
will  suppKjrt  a  President  if  they  are  told  by 
the  President  why  we  are  there,  what  our 
objectives  are,  what  the  cost  will  be  and  what 
the  alternatives  would  be  if  we  took  another 
course  of  action." 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  says,  as 
his  predecessor,  Rot>ert  S.  McNamara  said  a 
year  ago,  that  the  Tet  offensive  Is  "a  failure." 

Chairman  John  Stennis  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  says  "we  are 
chewing  up  the  enemy  In  some  places." 

The  military,  who  a  year  ago  reportedly 


said  they  needed  200,000  more  men  to  finiah 
the  ]ob,  are  saying  now  that  they  can  do  it 
with  the  present  troop  level.  They  promise,  u 
before,  that  the  enemy  is  weaker,  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  stronger,  that  the  war 
is  going  better. 

On  the  campuses,  where  dissent  was  bom, 
the  rumblings  of  disruption  and  all-out  re- 
sistance are  being  heard.  If  the  answer  la 
escalation,  the  students  wlU  march.  Enroll- 
ments in  the  radical  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  are  up,  because,  said  one  trou- 
bled Harvard  sophomore,  "We're  going  crazy 
over  the  war,  and  the  SDS  are  the  only  one* 
who  are  doing  anything." 

The  President  has  not  scheduled  his  deci- 
sion on  the  war.  The  ABM  comes  first,  and 
there  is  some  thought  that  he  feels  if  he  halta 
deployment,  he  will  prove  his  independence 
of  the  military-Industrial  complex  and  buy 
more  time  on  Vietnam. 

Some  dissenters,  like  Fulbrlght,  feel  he 
win,  being  Intelligent,  face  the  facts  about 
the  war,  and  proceed  with  whatever  settle- 
ment he  can  get.  Others,  like  McCBirthy,  won- 
der If  he  has  to  go  through  the  course  of 
previous  presidents,  beguiled  by  military 
optimism  and  repelled  by  the  prospect  of 
presiding  over  America's  first  defeat.  Still 
others  think  the  President  may  do  nothing 
immediately. 

The  President  has  shown  a  lively  response 
on  minor  matters.  Encountering  resistance 
on  Willie  Mae  Rogers  as  consumer  guide  and 
Murray  Chotlner  as  a  Republican  party  offi- 
cial, he  dropped  them  boUi. 

But  the  war  Is  the  first  matter  of  total 
consequence  which  he  has  faced.  The  only 
clue  he  gave  was  a  laughing  reference  to  the 
"domino  theory,"  beloved  of  hawks,  in  ref- 
erence to  South  America.  He  had  to  be  forced 
in  his  Pacific  press  conference  to  warn  of 
retaliation  on  the  Viet  Cong  offensive. 

The  New  Democratic  Coalition  said  that 
the  primaries  seemed  to  them  "a  direct  mani- 
festation of  the  American  conscience  and 
win,  expressing  a  profound  distaste  for  the 
war  and  its  consequences." 

If  Nixon  agrees  with  that,  his  course  wUl 
be  clear.  He  will  instruct  the  negotiators  in 
Paris  to  make  concessions,  and  instruct  the 
field  commanders  to  scale  down  the  fighting. 
Otherwise,  as  he  full  well  knows,  "Johnson's 
war"  becomes  "Nixon's  war"  very  quickly. 
The  political  opposition  which  turned  it 
around  once  Is  not  possible  for  another  two 
years. 

As  he  sits  in  the  gloaming,  as  he  likes  to 
do  when  pondering  grave  questions,  he  must 
really  make  up  his  mind  about  what  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  were  saying  last 
March  12. 
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STEINER-LIFP  IRON  AND  METAL 
CO.  OP  NASHVILLE,  TENN..  ENTERS 
AN  ON-THE-JOB  TRAININO  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OP  TEIfNXBSXB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
SE>eaker,  a  pioneer  project  has  been  un- 
derway in  my  home  district  of  Nashville- 
Davidson  County. 

I  have  been  so  impressed  with  the 
ideals  behind  this  project,  and  its  re- 
sults, that  I  would  like  to  briefly  outline 
this  program,  how  it  began,  was  carried, 
and  the  success  it  achieved,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

For  some  time  we  have  asked  our 
business  commimity  to  accept  a  greater 


responsibility  and  involvement  in  seeking 
solutions  to  our  urban  problems. 

Steiner-Lifl  Iron  and  Metal  Co.,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  accepted  its  role 
In  seeking  these  solutions. 

The  company  had  entered  into  an  on- 
the-job  training  program,  through  a 
subcontract  through  the  Institute  of 
Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  their  national 
trade  association.  The  institute  had  a 
contract  with  the  Labor  Department  for 
1,000  jobs  throughout  the  United  States. 
Seventeen  of  these  jobs  were  assigned 
to  Tennessee,  and  Steiner-Liff  obtained 
all  17  openings.  Contracts  were  signed 
for  these  training  openings  whereby  the 
firm  was  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  institute,  at 
the  rate  of  $20  per  employee  for  a  period 
of  from  4  to  20  weeks,  depending  on 
what  the  job  for  which  the  individual 
was  to  be  trained. 

Mr.  Noah  Liff,  president  of  Steiner- 
Liff  Industries,  stated  that  his  firm  was 
not  interested  in  the  $20  per  week,  but 
were  interested  in  the  employee  pool 
from  which  they  might  be  able  to  find 
employees.  Mr.  Liff  indicated  that  they 
would,  In  turn,  take  the  money  received 
and  turn  it  over  to  some  school  or  neigh- 
borhood activity  program.  It  was  then 
Mr.  Liff  learned  of  the  complementary 
program,  a  basic  education  program 
which  is  done  on  the  Job. 

Under  this  program,  Steiner-Liff  re- 
ceived $15  per  student,  per  week,  with  $5 
going  toward  paying  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation called  the  Board  for  Fimdamental 
Education,  to  set  up  classrooms  right  in 
the  plant  to  teach  the  most  basic  rudi- 
ments of  education,  si>eciflcaUy,  reading 
and  writing. 

In  addition  to  the  17  on-the-job  train- 
ing positions,  Steiner-Liff  contracted 
directly  with  the  Board  for  Fimdamental 
Education  for  any  and  all  existing  em- 
ployees who  wanted  to  go  to  school  be- 
cause they  had  to  drop  out  of  school  for 
some  time  and  wanted  to  take  a  re- 
fresher course.  This  was  done  at  a  cost 
of  $20  per  student  for  the  entire  25-week 
course. 

The  Board  for  FHmdamental  Educa- 
tion agreed  to: 
First.  Interview  all  employees. 
Second.  Test  on  a  Stanford  Standard 
Achievement  Test  all  employees  who  are 
agreeable  and  interested. 

Third.  Grade  and  classify,  confiden- 
tially, those  employees  who  are  rated 
from  00  to  fourth  grade  and  those  em- 
ployees who  are  from  fifth  grade  to 
eighth  grade. 

Fourth.  Hire  and  assign  teachers  who 
are  experienced  in  adult  education — 
using  the  board  room  technique  rather 
than  the  teacher-up-front,  students-at- 
the-desk  method. 

Fifth.  Guarantee  that  on  graduation 
day  at  the  end  of  the  25  weeks  those  stu- 
dents who  are  in  the  double  zero  to 
fourth-grade  category  will  have  a  read- 
ing and  arithmetic  level  of  at  least  the 
fourth  grade  and  those  in  the  fifth  to 
eighth  grade  level  will  have  at  least  the 
eighth-grade  level.  When  graduation 
comes,  if  there  are  some  who  have  not 
reached  this  level  of  accomplishment,  the 
board  teachers  will  stay  on  for  those  few 
stragglers  until  they  do  reach  this  level 
of  accomplishment  at  no  additional  cost. 
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At  these  prices,  it  was  obvious  that  this 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  con- 
tributlona  to  the  board  by  charitable 
foundations.  Steiner-Liff  P\5imdatlon,  al- 
though not  obligated  to  do  so,  Intends  to 
reimburse  the  board  at  the  end  of  the 
sessions  for  any  actual  out-of-pocket  cost 
they  have  for  the  program. 

One  hundred  and  one  pet^le  were  in- 
terviewed. Eighty-nine  of  them  signed 
up  to  go  to  school.  Only  four  of  them 
tested  out  at  the  high  school  level;  the 
balsoice  were  lower.  And,  of  those,  only 
about  10  or  12  were  as  high  as  fourth  to 
eighth  grade,  and  this  included  msuay 
who  had  actually  attended  high  school. 

The  board  had  stated  that  Steiner-Liff 
could  expect  about  a  50-percent-dropout 
rate  for  those  who  were  eligible  to  take 
the  course.  This  held  true,  and  many  of 
those  who  first  enrolled  dropped  out  of 
the  program  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
including  transportation  problems,  over- 
time, and  termination  of  employment 
with  the  company,  timong  the  reasons. 

Yet  of  those  who  began  the  program, 
15  graduated. 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  a  private 
business  concern  has  been  of  benefit  to 
the  community,  has  helped  build  morale 
within  the  organization,  and  has  im- 
proved the  lives — and  earning  power— 
of  those  who  completed  the  program. 

Mr.  Noah  Liff,  and  his  company,  Ten- 
nessee Steel  &  Supply  Co.,  deserve 
recognition,  support,  and  encouragement 
for  seeking  immediate  and  meaningful 
solutions  by  those  who  are  best  capable 
of  finding  these  solutions — the  American 
businessman. 
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Coach  Sam  Pranz*  Titans  answered  any 
lingering  doubts  about  this  team's  perfec- 
tion late  Saturday  afternoon  In  MStJ's  Jen- 
Ison  Pieldhouse  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  of 
the  experts.  A  24-vlctory,  no-defeat  season 
now  goes  Into  the  school's  collection  of 
happy  memories  along  with  that  silver 
trophy. 

It  may  be  a  time  before  we  see  anything 
quite  Uke  this  again.  A  24-0  record  requires 
more  than  luck.  It  is  not  an  every-day 
achievement.  If  one  doubts  that,  ask  any 
man  who  has  ever  been  associated  with  the 
coaching  of  the  young.  Saginaw  High  was 
last  to  turn  that  trick  In  1962. 

Loyal  St.  Stephen's  fans.  Justifiably  burst- 
ing with  pride,  know  very  well  what  it  took 
beyond  "luck"  to  reach  this  pinnacle.  It  Is  a 
triumph,  of  course,  that  stands  on  much 
broader  base  even  than  mere  athletic  skill — 
which  this  team  has. 

It  is  a  testimony  to  things  like  deeire, 
affection,  respect,  devotion  and  plain  old- 
fashioned  belief.  For  this,  a  coach,  a  team, 
parents  and  loyal  followers  can  take  a  l)OW. 

We  hope  they'll  not  object  if  an  entire 
All- America  City  refiects  in  some  of  the 
glory  earned  by  its  newest  champion  of 
Michigan.  Somehow  it  seems  very  appropri- 
ate today. 


CHAMPIONS  OF  ALL 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 


OF   MICRIOAN 


COTTAGE  GROVE,  OREG.,  NAMED 
ALL  AMERICA  CITY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  perfection 
is  the  goal  of  all  of  us,  but  attained  by 
only  a  precious  few.  One  who  has 
reached  that  magic  circle  \»1th  the  ap- 
propriate nickname,  the  "Titans,"  is  the 
basketball  team  of  Saginaw's  St.  Ste- 
phen's High  School.  This  past  week«id. 
the  Titans  climaxed  a  perfect  season  by 
winning  the  Michigan  class  C  high 
school  basketball  crown.  It  completed 
a  perfect  season  with  24  victories  and 
not  a  single  loss. 

I  extend  to  these  young  athletes  my 
heartiest  congratulations  and  a  special 
commendation  to  their  head  coach,  Sam 
Franz,  and  his  young  assistant,  Hubert 
Lynch. 

To  the  team,  coaches,  parents,  and 
loyal  followers,  congratulations.  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  time  a  fine  editorial 
on  the  champions  which  appeared  in 
the  March  24,  1969,  edition  of  the 
Saginaw  News,  Saginaw,  Mich.: 
Our  Tttan  Champions 

Winning  it  uphill  against  the  odds, 
against  the  clock  and  when  everything  seems 
to  say  it  cap't  be  done  Is  what  it's  all  about. 
That's  the  mark  of  a  champion  which  Sagi- 
naw St.  Stephen's  bears  today. 

Champion — truly,  uncontestably  champion 
of  Michigan  Class  C  high  school  basketball. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cot- 
tage Grove,  a  progressive  community  in 
Oregon's  Willamette  Valley,  has  just  been 
named  an  "All  America  City." 

In  selecting  Cottage  Grove  as  one  of  11 
cities  in  the  Nation  to  receive  this  coveted 
award,  the  editors  of  Look  magazine 
said: 

A  new  sense  of  purpose  reaches  down 
through  a  40-member  Metropolitan  Commit- 
tee to  grass-roots  citizen  discussion  groups. 

The  magazine,  which  cosponsors  the 
contest  with  the  National  Municipal 
League,  described  the  city's  economic 
situation : 

Dependent  upon  a  fluctuating  lumber 
market,  populated  by  transient  loggers,  a  full 
hour's  drive  from  the  city  of  Eugene,  Cottage 
Grove  had  a  civic  base  as  narrow  as  an  axe 
handle. 

The  writers  go  on  to  cite  the  efforts 
of  concerned  and  involved  citizens  to  se- 
cure a  swimming  pool  for  the  high 
school— thanks  to  a  generous  lumber- 
man—housing for  the  elderly,  and  re- 
newal of  slum  areas. 

Said  Look: 

A  tovtm  of  5.700  has  a  hard  time  compet- 
ing in  the  progress  game.  But  in  one  vital 
area.  Cottage  Grove  is  way  out  in  front. 
Across  the  United  States,  cities  are  spewing 
raw  or  Inadequately  treated  sewage  Into  lakes, 
streams,  and  rivers.  Cottage  Grove  purifies 
its  sewage  once,  twice,  three  times,  and  what 
goes  in  unmentionable  comes  out  potable. 

Last  year  the  city  dedicated  the  second 
known  tertiary  sewage  treatment  facility 
in  the  Nation. 

Cottage  Grove  also  is  winning  in  the 
battle  against  crime.  A  special  program 
has  policemen  talking  with  students 
about  social  problems  that  affect  them 
and  about  a  policeman's  role  in  the  com- 
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munity.  The  resilt:  an  11-percent  drop 
in  juvenile  crime 

Those  of  us  WHO  know  and  love  Cottage 
Grove  realize  that  this  small  city  has  a 
special  feeling  [about  it.  The  citizens 
really  care  aboiit  their  city.  They  have 
worked  hard  to  make  Cottage  Grove  a 
better  place  in  v  hich  to  live  and  a  nicer 
place  to  visit. 

As  the  Congressman  who  represents 
this  fine  city.  I  join  its  citizens  in  their 
pride  in  that  |-ell-deserved  title,  "All 
America  City." 


A  BILL  TO 
FOR 


HEllP 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

treatment  must  be  made  available  to  our 
older  citizens  who  cannot  otherwise  af- 
ford it. 

I  feel  that  this  legislation  is  necessary 
to  help  make  life  easier  for  our  senior 
citizens.  Its  adoption  would  mean  that 
a  more  comprehensive  health  package 
would  be  made  available  to  millions  of 
Americans. 


April  3,  1969 


SENIOR 


MAKE  LIFE  EASIER 
CITIZENS 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 


!lBODS    ISLAND 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
-  Thursday.  April  3.  1969 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


'  Mr!  'llERNAl  f.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduce(  a  bill  which  will  extend 
medicare  to  covi  r  those  drugs  which  are 
prescribed  for  the  treatment  of  diabetes 
and  those  chronic  cardiovascular,  res- 
piratory, and  kilney  diseases  that  com- 
monly afflict  the  aged. 

Medicare,  in  its  short  existence,  has 
done  much  to  alleviate  the  financial 
burden  of  healtl  i  care  which  is  felt  by  so 
many  of  our  older  citizens.  It  has  not 
only  improved  tlieir  quality  of  life,  but  it 
has  brought  to  the  aged  a  peace  of  mind 
which  comes  w  th  the  knowledge  their 
finances  will  not  be  drained  due  to  the 
heavy  expenses  )f  a  serious  illness. 

I  feel  it  is  vi^l  that  we  now  extend 
this  very  successful  program  to  include 
diabetic  treatmi  nt  for  the  aged  among 
its  provisions.  Nearly  1  out  of  every  20 
persons  in  this  c  )untry  today  is  an  actual 
or  a  potential  dabetic.  and  these  figures 
are  constantly  increasing.  The  American 
Diabetes  Assoc  ation  has  found  that 
since  1950  the  p  -evalence  of  diabetes  has 
increased  nearly  95  percent. 

As  we  all  kncjw,  diabetes  is  a  chronic 
condition  which  develops  when  the  body 
is  unable  to  make  use  of  certain  foods, 
especially  sugar  >  and  starches.  The  most 
likely  targets  are:  persons  who  are  re- 
lated to  diabetics;  women;  persons  who 
are  overweight;  and  those  who  are  at 
least  45  years  of  age.  According  to  a 
study  made  by  the  American  Diabetes 
Association,  nqarly  seven  out  of  10 
known  diabetic^  did  not  discover  their 
diabetes  until  they  were  45  years  of  age 
or  older.  In  one  out  of  five  cases,  dia- 
betes was  discovered  when  the  patient 
was  65  years  orl  older. 

Diabetes  no wl  ranks  eighth  among  the 
causes  of  deatn  by  disease.  Approxi- 
mately 32,000  deaths  per  year  are  attrib- 
uted directly  toldiabetes.  Neglect  of  dia- 
betes may  also  lead  to  an  increased  risk 
of  coronary  di^ase,  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  cerebtal  hemorrhage,  kidney 
disease,  failing] eyesight,  gangrene,  and 
diabetic  coma,  i 

But  diabetes  fcan  be  controlled  by  diet, 
exercise,  and  irsulin,  or  one  of  the  oral 
compounds  thut  reduce  blood  sugar. 
Without  the  a/ailability  of  these  pre- 
scribed drugs,  however,  a  diabetic  has 
little  chance  of  iliving  a  normal  life.  This 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SIMP- 
SON COUNTY,  KY. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
is  the  sesquicentennial  year  of  Simpson 
County,  Ky. 

This  is  the  year  when  a  century  and  a 
half  of  history  will  be  brought  to  light. 
One  himdred  and  fifty  years  of  earlier 
dreams  and  hopes,  of  honest  toil  and 
dedication,  of  personal  and  civic  pride, 
will  be  recalled,  retold,  and  relived.  And 
in  this  year,  as  it  was  in  1819.  the  good 
people  of  Simpson  County  will  continue 
to  dream  and  hope,  to  toil,  and  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  toward  making  the  fu- 
ture of  their  county  ever  one  of  growth 
and  progress. 

The  stature  of  Simpson  Coimty  and  its 
county  seat,  FYanklin,  did  not  come  about 
by  chance.  Its  advances  are  by  no  means 
typical.  Statistics  show  us  that  in  some 
areas  throughout  our  country,  towns  and 
counties  have  diminished  in  their  influ- 
ence and  importance.  This  is  not  true  in 
Kentucky  and  it  has  not  happened  in 
Franklin  or  Simpson  County.  Simpson 
Countians  simply  would  not  tolerate  such 
a  situation.  I  have  known  these  people 
for  a  long  time.  I  know  them  to  be  strong 
and  good  people — proud  people  who,  like 
their  forebears,  love  their  part  of  Ken- 
tucky and  want  it  to  prosper.  The  word 
"decline"  is  not  acceptable,  the  thought — 
intolerable. 

Simpson  County  was  established  in 
February  1819  and  is  the  nameplace  of 
an  illustrious  Kentuckian,  Capt.  John 
Simpson.  A  distinguished  lawyer  and  leg- 
islator. Captain  Simpson,  at  the  onset  of 
the  War  of  1812  rallied  his  friends  and 
neighbors  to  raise  a  company  of  rifle- 
men. Together  they  went  forth  to  join  the 
first  Kentucky  troops  to  serve  in  that 
war.  Captain  Simpson  was  killed  in  the 
Battle  of  the  River  Raisin  and  as  a  trib- 
ute to  his  courage  and  bravery  his  name 
was  given  to  the  63d  county  to  be  formed 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  One 
year  later  a  town,  named  for  Benjamin 
Franklin,  was  founded.  Simpson  County 
retains  its  original  boundaries  and 
Franklin  remains  its  county  seat. 

Simpson  County's  roots  were  bedded  in 
this  rich  and  welcoming  land.  The  soil 
was  productive — ideal  for  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  tobswico.  Graz- 
ing lands  were  abundant  and  two  great 
rivers,  the  Barren  and  the  Red.  drained 
the  area.  Though  not  without  hardships, 
life  was  good.  More  and  more  the  word 
of  Simpson  County  spread  and  settlers 
came  with  their  families  to  make  it  their 
home.    Here    they    were    welcomed    as 


neighbors  by  friendly  and  hospitable  folk. 
This  same  welcoming  spirit  exists  today 
and  perhaps  could  well  be  csdled  the 
county's  trademark. 

The  years  passed  and  while  agriculture 
is  still  vital  to  the  county's  social  and 
economic  life,  civic  leaders  realized  some 
years  ago  that  if  their  young  were  to 
enjoy  Simpson  County  as  they  them- 
selves had  been  privileged  to  do,  oppor- 
tunities for  their  employment  must  be 
found.  Industry  had  first  to  be  attracted 
and  then  brought  in.  With  intelligent 
planning  and  cooperation  from  all 
sources  such  projects  as  school  improve- 
ment and  recreational  facilities  were  be- 
gim.  An  industrial  development  associa- 
tion was  formed.  Companies  were  in- 
vited to  look  over  its  possibilities.  They 
came,  liked  what  they  saw,  and  stayed 
to  become  a  part  of  the  Franklin-Simp- 
son community. 

The  community  h&s  been  recognized 
throughout  the  State  of  Kentucky  for  its 
program  of  self-betterment  and  today  is 
regarded  as  an  outstanding  example  of 
what  can  be  done  when  interested  and 
concerned  citizens  work  together.  Its  re- 
markable progress  and  notable  history 
will  be  commemorated  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1969  with  a  full  week  of  festivities. 
The  success  of  Simpson  County  Sesqui- 
centennial Week  is  assured  just  as  the 
future  of  Simjjson  Coimty  is  assured.  Its 
people  determined  long  ago — 150  years 
ago,  in  fact — that  Simpson  County  was 
their  county  and  as  such,  in  all  things, 
it  deserved  their  best  efforts. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  Kentuckians  in 
my  praise  of  Simpson  Coimty.  It  has  won 
recognition  in  the  past  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  more  honor  will  come  in  the 
years  ahead. 


April  3,  1969 


STATEMENT  ISSUED  BY  THE  HON. 
FRANCES  P.  BOLTON  CONCERNING 
THE  DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  EISEN- 

^HOWER 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  28  years  the  Honorable 
Prances  P.  Bolton  served  as  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  from  the  22d  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio,  she  was  privileged 
to  work  with  the  administration  of  five 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
our  Presidents  with  whom  she  worked 
most  closely  for  8  years  was  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  Her  friendship  and  admira- 
tion for  General  Elsenhower  dated  back 
many  years.  In  1951  Mrs.  Bolton  was  one 
of  a  small  group  of  prominent  persons 
who  visited  General  Eisenhower  when  he 
was  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Eu- 
rope to  urge  him  to  become  a  Republican 
candidate  for  President. 

Mrs.  Bolton  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  as  the  first  woman 
Member  of  Congress  to  serve  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  Upon  learning  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  death,  Mrs.  Bolton  is- 
sued the  following  statement: 


To  the  many  who  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  him  General  Elsenhower's  death  Is 
a  grievous  thing.  Even  In  the  last  many 
months  which  he  had  to  spend  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  there  was  a  courage  emanat- 
ing from  him  that  gave  each  of  us  a  steadi- 
ness and  a  strength  that  carried  us  over  many 
stony  places.  For  this  we  are  deeply,  deeply 
grateful — for  we  shall  miss  him  more  than 
words  can  possibly  express. 

To  him  this  country  was  Indeed  "one  na- 
tion under  God"  and  he  served  her  selflessly 
and  weU.  What  light  there  was  In  his  eyes! 
What  strength  and  calm  tenderness  In  his 
yolce — what  force  when  force  was  needed ! 

One  cannot  grieve  now  that  he  has  gone  on 
to  broader  living,  for  has  he  not  given  us  a 
rare  legacy  of  patriotism?  Surely  It  has  been 
a  wonderful  experience  to  have  known  him — 
to  have  worked  for  and  with  him — to  have 
watched  his  clear,  open,  honest  ways.  It  wUl 
be  many  moons  before  another  such  as  he 
comes  into  our  midst. 

May  Heaven  grant  his  devoted  wife  and 
family  a  deep  and  abiding  comfort  and 
peace. 


CONGRESS  ASSAILED 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

we  devote  to  trying  them  after  they  are 
caught. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Congress  Assailed 

Breaking  his  traditional  reticence  about 
open  fault-flndlng  with  the  legislative 
branch  on  non- judicial  matters.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  assailed  Congress  for  fall- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation's  federal 
courts. 

He  advanced  the  view  that  part  of  the 
increasing  crime  problem  is  attributable  to 
"the  fact  that  we  do  not  move  along  to  get 
cases  tried."  To  keep  cases  current,  the 
Chief  Justice  said,  "we  must  get  a  response 
from  Congress  to  do  our  Job  In  a  proper  way. 

Addressing  the  Bar  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Warren  asked:  "Do  you 
think  we  can  get  any  help  from  Congress? 
The  answer  has  clearly  been  no."  The  Chief 
Justice  described  Congressional  expenditures 
for  the  Judiciary  as  Just  a  drop  In  the 
bucket.  And  he  added  that  the  "FBI  budget 
Is  Infinitely  higher  than  the  whole  federal 
court  system." 
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of  Alabama  Medical  School,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  and  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama Department  of  Health. 

Supporting  Governor  Brewer  in  this 
significant  task  are  two  other  distin- 
guished Alabamians — Earl  Mallick  and 
Donald  Comer,  Jr. — campaign  chairman 
and  cochairman,  respectively. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  tribute 
to  Lurleen  B.  Wallace,  a  courageous 
fighter  against  cancej-  in  life,  than  to 
dedicate  to  her  memory  this  proposed 
hospital,  the  purpose  of  which  is  can- 
cer's cure  and  extinction. 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  3,  1969 
Mr.  MIK'VA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  have  been  dis- 
tressed to  note  the  low  level  at  which 
Congress  funds  the  Federal  court  sys- 
tem. This  inadequate  funding  was  re- 
cently the  subject  of  some  unprecedented 
criticism  of  Congress  by  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren.  It  is  my  own  belief  that 
one  of  the  major  problems  with  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice  in  the 
United  States  is  the  inordinate  delay  be- 
tween a  crime  and  punishment  for  that 
crime.  The  psychological  relationship 
between  the  crime  and  the  punishment — 
on  which  the  deterrent  theory  of  crim- 
inal punishment  is  largely  based — is  de- 
stroyed by  the  long  wait  between  com- 
mission of  the  crime  and  imposition  of 
punishment.  To  me  a  speedy  trial  with 
a  decision  following  soon  after  the  crime 
would  have  far  more  deterrent  effect 
than  the  harsher  sentences  which  have 
been  suggested  by  some. 

But  if  the  long  delays  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings are  detrimental  of  society's 
purposes  in  imposing  punishment,  they 
are  even  less  defensible  where  the  de- 
fendant is  found  innocent.  Sometimes  a 
man  may  have  been  under  the  cloud  of 
an  indictment  for  years  before  he  is 
finally  cleared  of  wrongdoing.  Not  only 
is  this  unfair,  but  it  seems  to  me  vio- 
lates the  sixth  amendment's  guarantee 
of  a  speedy  trial  for  all  citizens. 

To  the  extent  that  we  In  Congress  are 
responsible  for  the  Inability  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  dispense  justice  expedi- 
tiously, we  must  bear  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  breakdown  in 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  the  attached 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Daily  De- 
fender points  out  the  problem  which  we 
face.  The  Chief  Justice's  words  are  worth 
pondering.  So  is  the  discrepancy  between 
what  we  are  willing  to  devote  to  detect- 
ing and  capturing  criminals,  and  what 


LURLEEN  B.  WALLACE  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Thursday,  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ill- 
ness and  death  of  the  one  may  sometimes 
result  in  the  cure  and  life  for  the  many. 
The  tragic  illness  and  death  in  1968  of 
Alabama's  beloved  late  Governor,  Lur- 
leen B.  Wallace,  may  very  well  be  such  a 
case.  A  group  of  dedicated  Alabamians 
have  proposed  the  construction  of  the 
Lurleen  B.  Wallace  Memorial  Cancer 
Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute.  Our  pres- 
ent Governor,  Albert  P.  Brewer,  an  au- 
thor of  this  dream  and  initiator  of  the 
work  which  will  turn  it  into  a  reality  is 
serving  as  honorary  chairman  of  a 
"Courage  Crusade"  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  raising  $15  million  to  build  and  equip 
one  of  the  Nation's  finest  cancer  hos- 
pitals in  Alabama. 

The  hospital  is  designed  to  become  the 
South 's  most  modern  facility  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  and  will  engage  in  re- 
search for  the  cure  of  this  dread  disease. 

In  Alabama  it  is  estimated  that  one  out 
of  every  four  persons  will  have  some  form 
of  cancer  during  his  lifetime.  Such  a  fact 
greatly  underscores  the  need  for  such  a 
hospital. 

Governor  Brewer  and  those  working 
with  him  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
a  meritorious  but  difficult  task.  The 
building  of  the  hospital  depends  on  the 
generous  response  of  all  Alabamians.  The 
cost  of  the  hospital  must  be  underwritten 
from  private  and  individual  contribu- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $5  million  with 
another  $10  million  coming  from  other 
sources.  The  probable  location  of  this 
great  new  facility  will  be  adjacent  to  the 
Medical  Center  in  Birmingham,  since 
location  elsewhere  would  cause  the  cost 
of  the  hospital  to  more  than  double.  Orig- 
inally plarmed  for  200  beds,  the  hospital 
ii,  so  designed  that  it  may  be  increased 
to  a  capacity  of  500. 

It  is  significant  that  this  project  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Alabama  Medical 
Association,  the  dean  of  the  University 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  PREPARES  FOR 
RETURN  TO  VOLUNTARY  ARMY 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  learn  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration is  taking  all  necessary  steps  to 
prepare  for  the  return  to  a  voluntary 
military  manpower  system  in  the  his- 
toric pattern  and  tradition  of  tliis 
Nation. 

An  all-volunteer  Anny  has  been  part  of 
our  national  heritage,  abandoned  only 
in  periods  of  major  war.  As  a  free  society, 
we  must  turn  away  from  as  inherently 
inequitable  a  system  as  conscription  and 
return  to  that  heritage  just  as  soon  as 
circumstances  permit. 

President  Nixon  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  move  in  a  careful  and  responsible 
way  toward  an  all-volunteer  military  so 
that  our  national  security  is  never  in 
doubt.  Accordingly,  he  has  named  a  dis- 
tinguished 15-member  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan  of  action 
for  accomplishing  that  goal. 

The  members  of  the  Commission, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Thomas  Gates,  have  a 
broad  base  of  qualifications  that  should 
give  weight  to  their  final  conclusions. 

There  have  been  previous  Presiden- 
tial commissions  to  study  the  military 
manpower  requirements  of  the  country. 
But  there  has  been  no  rigorous  study 
made  of  how  to  return  to  the  voluntary 
system.  Thus,  this  Commission  will  be 
breaking  new  ground. 

The  President  ^has  made  it  clear  that 
the  Commission  will  consider  carefully 
the  need  to  keep  reformed  selective  serv- 
ice machinery  available  for  national 
emergencies  and  also  the  requirements 
for  adequate  reserve  forces. 

The  Commission's  studies  will  dovetail 
with  the  study  already  ordered  by  the 
President  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, taking  into  account  both  the  costs 
and  the  savings  that  would  result  from 
voluntary  military  manpower  recruit- 
ment. 

The  text  of  the  President  s  statement 
follows: 
Statement   bt   the   President   Announcing 

A     Commission     on     an     All- Volunteer 

Armed  Force 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  an  all-volunteer 
force  we  wUl  require  the  best  effortB  of  our 
military  establishment  and  the  best  advice 
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w«  can  obtain  fit>m  emlneat  dtlzena  and  ex- 
perts In  many  related  Ilelda  of  national  en- 
deavor. For  tblB  purpose,  I  have  today  ap- 
pointed an  Advisory  Commission  on  an  AU- 
Volunteer  Armect  Korce  tinder  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Honorable  Thoocas  8.  Oatea,  Jr., 
former  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  have  dlrecteiil  the  Commission  to  develop 
a  comprehenslva  plan  for  eliminating  con- 
scription and  mbvlng  toward  an  aJl-volun- 
teer  armed  force.  The  Commission  will  study 
a  bro«Ml  range  ot  possibilities  for  increasing 
the  supply  of  volunteers  for  service.  Includ- 
ing Increased  pay,  benefits,  recruitment  In- 
centives and  other  practicable  measures  to 
make  military  careers  more  attractive  to 
young  men.  It  wUl  consider  possible  changes 
m  selection  standards  and  In  utilization  pol- 
icies which  may  assist  in  eliminating  the 
need  for  inductions.  It  will  study  the  esti- 
mated costs  and  savings  resulting  from  an 
8Lll-volunteer  force,  as  well  as  the  broader 
social  and  eoont>mlc  implications  of  this 
program. 

The  transition  to  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force  must,  of  course,  be  handled  cautioiisly 
and  responsibly  ao  that  our  national  security 
Is  fully  maintained.  The  Commission  will 
deteroUne  what  standby  machinery  for  the 
draft. wUl  be  reqnlred  In  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency)  and  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  oiiiq  requirements  for  an  ade- 
quate   reserve    fotces   program. 

I  have  Instrucled  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  other  |  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  suppc»-t  this  study  and  provide 
needed  information  and  assistance  as  a  mat- 
ter of  high  priority. 

The  Commission  wUl  submit  Its  report 
to  me  in  early  Nbvember,  1960. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  WATER  QUALITY 
MONPTORING 


April  3,  1969 


MARCH  W/JS  NATIONAL  DEC  A 
MONTH 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.   PICKLE. 
DECA 
Clubs 
throughout   the 


OF   TEXAS 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdiy,  April  3.  1969 


Mr.  Speaker.  National 
Month-j-Distributive  Education 
of  A|nerica — was  observed 
Nation  during  March. 
The  purpose  is  tb  call  public  attention  to 
distributive  education  which  identifies 
a  program  of  instruction  in  marketing, 
merchandising,  tend  management.  DE  Is 
ofifered  in  all  50  ^tates  and  the  territories 
of  the  United  States. 

DECA  identifies  the  program  of  youth 
activities  relate^  to  DE  and  Is  designed 
to  develop  futuije  leaders  for  marketing 
and  distribution!  It  is  the  only  youth  or- 
ganization opeiiating  in  the  Nation's 
schools  to  attratt  young  people  to  the 
careers  in  comnlerce.  Its  purposes  are: 
First,  to  develop!  a  respect  for  education 
In  marketing  an«  distribution  which  will 
contribute  to  ocpupatlonal  competence; 
and  second,  to  promote  understanding 
and  appreclatioii  for  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  in  bur  free  competitive  en- 
terprise system. 

These  young  pjeople  are  not  content  to 
wait  for  tomorrow  to  learn  the  ways  of 
the  business  world — they  are  learning 
today.  By  their  actions,  they  are  assuring 
the  ecojiomy  of  trained,  efficient  business 
leaders  in  the  i  next  generation.  The 
training  they  ar^  receiving  now  is  inval- 
uable and  I  wan<  to  thank  the  dedicated 
work  of  DE  teacliers  and  students  across 
the  Nation  for  their  efforts. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  presented  a  most 
significant  statement  at  the  Water  Sup- 
ply and  Waste  Water  Seminar  sponsored 
by  the  American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion and  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Federation,  March  4,  1969. 

Dr.  Johnson's  statement  warns  of  the 
critical  dangers  which  now  threaten  our 
water  resources.  As  a  Representative 
from  the  Lake  Erie  water  basin,  I  share 
with  Dr.  Johnson  a  desire  for  more 
meaningful  Federal  action  and  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  water  pollution  disaster 
fund  to  meet  critical  problems  which  are 
either  interstate  or  beyond  the  capacity 
of  any  single  State  to  solve. 

The  Immediate  danger  of  ecological 
disaster  is  apparent  from  data  I  have 
presented  in  past  statements.  In  addi- 
tion. Dr.  Johnson  points  out  the  need  for 
increased  monitoring  of  our  water  sup- 
plies. Although  Ohioans  easily  know 
when  the  taste  and  odor  of  Lake  Erie 
water  have  made  it  undrinkable,  scien- 
tific monitoring  of  taste,  color,  and  odor 
as  well  as  bacteriological  and  chemical 
pollutants  will  increase  the  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  our  water  resources.  This 
knowledge  will  make  it  possible  for  us 
someday  to  offer  our  citizens  not  only  the 
minimally  acceptable  water  we  are  now 
seeking,  but  actually  to  provide  them 
with  quality  drinking  water. 

Careful  scientific  monitoring  of  the 
water  our  citizens  drink  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
act  soon  to  provide  our  water  treatment 
plants  with  something  more  than  sewer 
water  to  distribute  to  our  citizens. 
Dr.  Johnson's  satement  follows: 
Thk  Need  for  Wateb  Qualttt  Monitorino 
You  have  asked  me  to  direct  my  remarks 
especially  to  the  current  situation  with  re- 
gard to  legislation  affecting  yoxir  area  of  in- 
terest. I  win  tell  you  what  I  can  about  legis- 
lative matters,  but  I  think  It  would  be  useful 
first  for  me  to  review,  very  briefly,  the  prin- 
cipal problems  which  confront  us  today  In 
maintaining  safe,  potable  water  and  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  direcUon  in  the  new  Con- 
sxmier  Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Service  believe  Federal.  State,  and  local  water 
hygiene  programs  should  take. 

As  you  know,  the  Public  Health  Service's 
water  quality  program  Is  now  a  part  of  the 
Environmental  Control  Administration, 
whose  Commissioner  Is  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  Chris  A.  Hansen. 

The  Environmental  Control  AdminlstraUon 
Is  one  of  three  agencies  which  comprise  the 
Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service,  of  which  I  am  the  Adminis- 
trator. The  other  two  units  are  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration.  Let  me 
tell  you  Just  a  little  about  the  phUoeophy 
and  operations  of  the  new  Consumer  Protec- 
tion and  Environmental  Health  Service  be- 
cause we  feel  that  the  present  organizational 


structiire  will  strengthen  all  of  our  programs 
including  our  water  hygiene  activities. 

Most  observers  wovUd  agree  that,  at  thij 
particular  time  in  history,  we  have  reached, 
or  at  the  very  least  are  rapidly  approaching 
a  critical  point  with  regard  to  adverse  change 
in  the  physical  environment.  Every  year,  pol- 
lution gets  worse,  rather  than  better;  the 
threat  from  unsafe  food,  drugs,  water,  and 
even  consumer  products  Is  increasing;  and 
the  oomplex  relationship  of  these  diverse  en- 
vironmental threats  Is  little  understood. 

Certainly,  our  Nation's  progress  In  meeting 
human  needs  has  been  great,  but  It  has  been 
uneven.  And  our  failure  to  come  to  grlpg 
with  the  complex  problems — physical  and 
psychological — generated  by  environmental 
change  has  created  threats  to  human 
health — some  subtle  and  some  not  so  subtle — 
that  the  passage  of  time  can  only  compound 
and  complicate. 

The  Consumer  Protection  and  Environ- 
mental Health  Service  has  been  established 
to  make  possible  a  more  effective  and  sys- 
tematic approach  to  this  complex  of  Inter- 
related problems.  Its  primary  goals  are  to 
achieve  a  deeper  Insight  Into  the  relation- 
ship of  man  to  his  environment,  to  assess 
the  total  Impact  on  the  human  organism  of 
many  separate  environmental  stresses  which 
Impinge  on  man  simultaneously,  and  to  im- 
plement  necessary  action  programs  to  help 
the  Nation  achieve  needed  environmental 
Improvement. 

I  do  not  need  to  explain  to  you  who  are 
concerned  with  water  hygiene  that  the 
human  body  does  not  always  differentiate  as 
to  the  method  of  entry  or  origin  of  chemical 
or  bacteriological  Insults,  The  effect  on  the 
living  organism  may  be  the  same  whether 
the  Insult  gains  entry  through  the  water 
man  drinks,  the  air  he  breathes,  the  food  he 
eats,  the  therapeutic  drug  he  ingests,  or 
some  other  product  he  consumes  or  uses. 

You  who  are  primarily  concerned  with 
water  quality,  are  constantly  made  aware  of 
the  close  interrelationship  and  Interdepend- 
ence of  all  parts  of  the  environment.  Signifi- 
cant change  or  deterioration  in  any  part  ot 
the  environment  all  too  soon  becomes  a 
water  problem.  Soil  erosion,  deforestation, 
the  use  of  agricultural  chemicals.  Indus- 
trialization, urban  sprawl,  freeway  construc- 
tion, waste  disposal,  air  pollution — each  of 
these  Is  the  subject  of  grave  concern  In  Us 
own  right,  but  ultimately  each  contributes  to 
even  more  serious  concern  for  water  quality. 
The  Consumer  Protection  and  Environ- 
mental Health  Service  Is  Initiating  a  vigor- 
ous new  effort  to  try  to  advance  our  under- 
standing of  these  complex,  multiple  threats 
to  human  health  and  to  assure  that  we 
have  a  coordinated,  concerted  action  pro- 
gram to  maintain  environmental  quality.  We 
want  to  consolidate  all  that  we  know  today, 
and  all  the  knowledge  that  we  can  develop 
In  the  futiire.  Into  a  sensible,  revealing  pic- 
ture of  what  Is  happening  to  man  In  the 
contemporary  environment.  We  want  to  as- 
sure that  no  Important  line  of  research  la 
neglected.  And  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
vitally  needed  programs  are  not  slighted 
simply  because  they  lack  visibility  or  popu- 
lar appeal. 

We  believe  that  our  water  quality  pro- 
gram— and  Indeed  the  total  national  ef- 
fort to  maintain  safe,  wholesome  drinking 
water — needs  to  be  stepped  up  subeitan- 
tlally.  Our  mission  In  water  hygiene — and 
we  are  not  alone  In  this  responsibility— Is 
to  make  certain  that  the  quality  of  the 
Nation's  water  used  for  drinking,  recreation, 
ana  other  himian  contact  Is  maintained  at 
the  highest  possible  levels.  The  total  effort, 
as  indicated  by  budget  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, seems  to  Indicate  a  dangerous  na- 
tional complacency  about  the  safety  of  our 
water  supplies.  Today.  In  the  face  of  soaring 
populations.  Increasing  environmental  pol- 
lution, and  the  sometimes  questioned  ade- 
quacy  of  present   treatment   and   distrlbu- 
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tlon  systems,  we  must  not  be  apathetic  about 
the  safety  and  purity  of  the  water  we  use 
{or  drinking  and  other  human  contact. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  with  Its  broad 
responslWllty  for  the  health  of  the  whole 
population,  certainly  mvist  not  be  guilty  of 
such  apathy.  We  have  a  clear  obligation  to 
work  with  State  and  local  governments  and 
industry.  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mu- 
tual assistance,  to  achieve  our  national  wa- 
ter quality  goals.  Working  together,  I  am 
convinced  we  can  achieve  these  goals,  but  I 
am  equally  convinced  that  It  will  require 
s  major  effort  on  the  part  of  all. 

In  our  opinion  there  Is  reason  for  serious 
concern  about  commimlty  water  supplies  in 
the  United  States.  A  1967  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  by  the  Task  Force  on  Environ- 
mental Health  (the  Linton  Report)  extrap- 
olated the  statistics  gathered  as  a  result  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Interstate  carrier 
program  and  concluded  that  33  percent  of  all 
public  water  supplies,  serving  some  60  mil- 
lion persons,  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Drinking  Water 
Standards.  Moreover,  as  I  know  you  are  aU 
aware,  the  present  PHS  standards  do  not  re- 
flect the  best  and  latest  knowledge  of  real 
or  potential  threats  to  human  health  and 
fall  far  short  of  the  drinking  water  quality 
goals  promulgated  by  the  AWWA  last  year. 
Confirmation  can  be  found  simply  by  look- 
ing at  the  record.  Most  conomunlty  water 
supply  systems  In  this  Nation  were  con- 
structed over  30  years  ago.  Since  then  urban 
populations  have  Increased  from  20  to  40 
percent.  Many  community  systems  are 
plagued  by  insufficient  supply.  Inadequate 
transmission  or  pumping  capacity,  or  other 
knovm  deficiencies  in  their  treatment  and 
distribution  systems. 

Moreover,  when  these  systems  were  built, 
there  was  insufficient  Information  to  design 
a  facility  for  the  removal  of  certain  toxic 
chemical  or  virus  contaminants.  They  were 
designed  to  treat  a  high  quality  of  raw  water 
for  removal  of  bacteria.  Today,  both  ground 
and  stirface  water  supplies  have  markedly 
deteriorated. 

In  addition,  we  know  that  water  surveil- 
lance programs  of  State  and  local  health 
agencies  have  deteriorated  In  recent  years 
along  ^^Tlh  the  treatment  and  distribution 
systems.  Recurring  major  epidemics  of 
water-borne  disease  were  a  primary  con- 
cern of  environmental  health  programs  40 
years  ago,  and  a  major  effort  was  sustained  to 
curb  such  outbreaks.  Today,  howev|^con- 
cern  has  diminished,  and  water  ^[u^Killance 
programs  have  declined  In  t&vo^Kt  other 
surveillance  activities  or  pollution  control 
programs,  particularly  in  those  fields  in 
which  Federal  grants  are  available. 

Yet  today,  we  have  problems — and  they  are 
growing  every  year — which  point  to  a  need 
for  greater,  not  less,  attention  to  water  qual- 
ity: 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  ever  increasing 
need  for  water  for  domestic  and  industrial 
use,  catised  by  growth  and  concentration 
of  the  population  and  burgeoning  tech- 
nological development.  We  have  already 
noted  the  obsolescence  and  Inadequacy  of 
many  community  water  systems.  If  we  have 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  current  needs, 
what  does  the  future  hold?  It  is  estimated 
that  the  population  of  the  United  States 
will  reach  at  least  230  million  by  1980.  To- 
day, demand  Is  running  about  24  billion 
gallons  of  water  each  day,  or  9  trillion  gal- 
lons per  year.  By  1980,  we  can  expect  that 
demand  to  rise  to  34  billion  gallons  per 
day,  or  more  than  12  trillion  gallons  per 
year. 

This  means  that  additional  water  sup- 
plies mvist  be  developed,  distribution  facili- 
ties strengthened  and  extended,  and  more 
surveillance  maintained  in  order  to  assure 
the  continuous  safety  of  water  supply  to  the 
consumer's  tap. 
SecoTid.  there  is  the  continued  occurrence 
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0/  communicable  disease  outbreaks  result- 
ing from  contamination  of  water  supply 
systems.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  clas- 
sical communicable  water-borne  diseases, 
such  as  typhoid  fever,  amoebic  djrsentery, 
and  baclUary  dysentery,  have  been  brought 
under  control.  Nevertheless,  during  194e- 
1960,  there  were  228  reported  outbreaks 
of  water-borne  disease,  resulting  in  26,000 
cases  of  Illness.  Those  that  are  urj-eported 
are  probably  many  times  more — perhaps  100 
times  more  than  the  reported  cases. 

In  the  last  5  years,  reported  outbreaks 
have  averaged  one  per  month.  Two  sub- 
stantial outbreaks,  Involving  2,500  and  18,- 
000  cases  of  salmonellosis  respectively,  and 
several  Instances  of  hepatitis  attributed  to 
contaminated  water  supplies  have  occurred 
In  this  period.  In  view  of  these  continuing 
outbreaks,  questions  can  logically  be  raised 
as  to  the  reliability  of  time-honored  safe- 
guards against  contamination.  The  ade- 
quacy of  conform  organisms  as  a  measure 
of  water  quality  needs  to  be  critically  ex- 
amined and  better  microbiological  Indica- 
tors of  contamination  sought. 

Third,  we  know  that  there  is  a  continual 
stream  of  new.  and  in  some  cases  unidenti- 
fiable, contaminants  originating  from  new 
industrial  products.  Wastes  from  synthetics, 
adheslves.  surface  coatings,  solvents,  and 
pesticides  have  reached  stirface  waters  In 
Increasing  qutmtltles  during  the  past  20 
years.  Many  of  these  are  extremely  complex 
and  are  unaffected  by  present  water  and 
waste  water  treatment  procedures.  Some, 
such  as  pesticides  and  oil  refinery  wastes, 
have  been  shown  to  be  toxic  or  carcinogenic. 
We  know  little  about  the  identification  and 
measurement  of  these  compounds  in  drink- 
ing water,  and  we  have  little  knowledge  of 
their  long-range  health  effects. 

A  fourth  matter  of  concern  is  the  potential 
needs  for,  and  the  current  experimentation 
with,  use  of  reclaimed  waste  waters  for  water 
supply  purposes.  During  the  past  decade 
much  has  been  learned  about  the  treatment 
of  waste  waters  for  removal  of  some  organic 
substances  and  bacteria,  and  processes  for 
renovating  waste  waters  have  proceeded  to 
the  pilot  plant  stage.  However,  not  enough 
effort  has  been  devoted  to  the  development 
of  methods  to  remove  such  harmful  con- 
taminants as  trace  elements,  pesticides,  and 
some  unidentified  vlriises.  Little  is  known 
about  the  concentrations  of  carcinogens, 
antibiotics,  or  hormones  present  In  waste 
waters,  and  the  problem  of  establishing  fail- 
safe operating  and  control  criteria  Is  an 
extremely  complex  one.  So  far  as  the  Public 
Health  Service  Dtlnking  Water  Standards  are 
concerned,  these  are  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  water  source  Is  relatively  unpol- 
luted; little  work  has  been  done  to  establish 
a  basis  for  criteria  that  could  be  applied  to 
the  use  of  reclaimed  municipal  wastes  for 
all  purposes.  Our  people  in  the  Btireau  of 
Water  Hygiene  are  mindful  of  their  responsi- 
bility in  this  area  of  present  and  futtire 
concern. 

These  then  are  the  prlnclpcd  problems,  as 
we  see  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  present 
to  all  of  VLB,  at  every  level  of  government  and 
In  industry,  a  serious  responsibility  and 
challenge.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  believe  that 
working  together  we  can  meet  the  challenge, 
but  I  don't  for  one  moment  believe  that 
It  will  be  anything  but  a  complicated  and 
dlfBcTilt  task. 

There  are  a  host  of  unanswered  questions 
which  must  be  answered,  and  answered 
soon.  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  safety  of  our 
water  supplies.  And  I  feel  that  the  Bureau 
of  Water  Hygiene  should  mount  a  major 
research  effort  to  find  those  answers.  Clearly 
too  we  need  to  expand,  far  beyond  the  limi- 
tations of  our  present  reaovircee  our  opera- 
tions, our  technical  services,  and  our  train- 
ing activities  to  strengthen  State  and  local 
capabUities  to  deal  with  their  water  prob- 
lems. 
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In  view  of  the  known  and  unknown  con- 
taminants which  are  increasingly  present  In 
source  water,  there  is  a  critical  need  for 
more  meaningful  standards  for  drinking  wa- 
ter, particularly  with  regard  to  chemicals. 
Total  body  burden  exp)oeure  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly Important  In  establishing  limits 
for  such  contaminants  in  air,  water,  or  food, 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  special  concern  in  all 
of  the  CPEHS  programs. 

We  need  to  determine  the  health  of  ef- 
fects of  trace  minerals  and  blologlcals  In 
water  supplies,  both  singly  and  In  combina- 
tions in  order  to  develop  sensible  standards. 
There  Is  certainly  a  need  to  revise  the  pres- 
ent sampling  regimen  to  reflect  the  quality 
of  the  source  water,  the  treatment  provided, 
and  the  control  techniques  used.  We  need 
information  about  what  happens  to  various 
carcinogens  In  water  treatment  and  we  need 
to  know  more  about  viral  contamination  of 
water  supplies.  It  is  important  that  we  eval- 
uate new  concentrating  techniques  so  that 
we  can  develop  studies  of  organlcs  and  vi- 
ruses, and  certain  Inorganics  and  specific  bac- 
terial pathogens. 

We  need  to  determine  what  happens  to 
various  carcinogens  In  water  treatment, 
demonstrate  the  existence  (or  absence)  of 
a  water-borne  viral  gastroenteritis,  and 
make  virus  challenges  of  the  several  tertiary 
treatment  processes  such  as  reverse  osmosis 
membranes,  electrodlalysls,  and  carbon  ad- 
sorption. We  need  to  step  up  our  research 
on  infectious  hepatitis.  Certainly  we  need 
to  initiate  public  health  studies  of  waste 
water  reuse. 

We  need  to  study  quality  deterioration  In 
distribution  systems  and  expand  reservoir 
studies  to  Include  chemistry  of  destratl- 
ficatlon  and  the  relation  of  hypollmnlon  ox- 
idation reduction  control  as  a  means  of  algae 
control. 

We  need  to  develop  a  "water  quality  criteria 
for  health"  program  that  will  provide  up- 
dated and  evaluated  Information  to  the 
profession. 

In  addition,  we  need  a  greater  research 
effort  to  develop  methods  for  rapid  Identifica- 
tion and  measurement  of  both  micro- 
biological and  chemical  contaminants.  New 
instrumentation  In  allied  fields,  and  auto- 
mated monitoring  systems  using  bacterio- 
logical parameters  for  potable  water  quality 
should  be  investigated  to  provide  more 
sensitive  and  accurate  detection  of  harmful 
contaminants. 

We  feel  that  an  essential  preliminary  to  our 
progress  in  the  water  quality  field  is  the 
development  of  better  Information  on  which 
to  evaluate  the  status  of  community  water 
supplies.  So  far,  our  only  uniform  Informa- 
tion relates  solely  to  interstate  carrier  sup- 
plies. If  our  experience  with  these  supplies 
Is  any  criteria — and  we  believe  these  supplies 
receive  the  best  surveillance  available — there 
are  deficiencies  In  the  construction,  treat- 
ment, and  surveillance  of  most  community 
water  supplies  that  require  serious  evalua- 
tion and  correction. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Bureau  of  Water 
Hygiene — an  intention  that  is  fully  supported 
by  Its  parent  agency,  the  Environmental 
Control  Administration,  and  by  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Service — to  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  find  answers  to  the  questions  I  have 
raised  about  the  content  of  out  water  sup- 
plies, to  upgrade  our  water  quality  standards, 
and  to  intensify  our  technical  assistance  and 
training  activities. 

As  one  step  In  this  direction,  the  Bureau 
of  Water  Hygiene  is  beginning  this  week  a 
special  community  water  supply  study.  The 
first  surveys  have  begun  In  greater  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio;  Charleston,  West  Virginia;  and 
Charleston.  South  Carolina.  During  the  next 
six  months,  sxirvey  teams  vrtll  move  on  to 
six  additional  metropolitan  areaa,  until  nine 
cities — one  In  each  Public  Health  Service 
region — have  been  surveyed.  This  aturvey  wa« 
planned  with  the  advice  and  guidance  of  a 
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highly  qualified  'advisory  panel  drawn  from 
the  American  WJBter  Worka  Aaaodatlon.  the 
Conference  of  Sttite  Sanitary  Engineers,  unl- 
versltlee,  the  ccjnaultlng  engineering  field, 
and  others  wltk  professional  interest*  In 
water  quality,  "^e  staff  of  our  Bureau  of 
Water  Hygiene  Ihaa  met  with  the  States, 
municipalities,  iitlUtles.  and  others  con- 
cerned, and  th^  are  giving  their  full  co- 
operation. In  eato  of  the  survey  areas.  State 
and  Public  Heafth  Service  teams  will  con- 
duct water  supply  inventories  and  collect 
distribution  samples,  measure  these  for  vari- 
ous parameters,  i  and  conduct  Joint  system 
BUrveys  during  the  summer  months.  Later, 
In  the  fall,  whl|e  stream  flows  and  ground 
water  tables  are  ^t  lower  levels,  they  will  col- 
lect a  second  ro^nd  of  distribution  samples 
and  make  further  observations. 

We  feel  that  tnls  nlne-clty  survey  will  help 
to  narrow  the  Information  gap  which,  as  I 
Indicated  earllerf  needs  to  be  closed  before 
we  can  make  senilble,  orderly  progress  In  our 
Federal  program. 

The  Safe  Drlkklng  Water  Act  of  1968. 
which  the  Ameijlcan  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion supported  Jast  year,  did  not  reach  a 
vote  In  the  Congress,  as  you  know.  The 
Uon  and  Environmental 
proposed  that  the  Admln- 
a  similar  bill  this  year.  In 
tlon  would  give  specific 
the  PubUc  Health  Service 
andards  for  water  quality 
y  interstate  carriers,  to  In- 
r  which  by  reason  of  Its 
y  may  constitute  a  hazard 
Itlon,  It  calls  for  a  nation- 
immunity  water  supplies. 
f  knowing  what  the  fate  of 
111  be.  However.  I  believe 
uch  legislation  would  give 
new  vigor  to  thel  Federal  program  and  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  State  and  local 
efforts  to  maintain  high  water  quality. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  we  are  going  ahead 
\inder  our  general  authorities  and  with  the 
resources  available  to  us  at  the  present  time 
to  begin  at  least  a  preliminary  study  of 
community  water  supplies  because  we  feel 
this  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  as  a  means 
of  getting  base  line  data. 

This,  then,  is  aie  dlrecUon  I  feel  the  Fed- 
eral water  program  should  take — a  broadened 
program  of  research  and  development,  up- 
grading of  waten  quality  standards,  and  an 
intensified  program  of  operations,  technical 
assistance,  and  training.  Our  progress  may 
not  be  In  "glantlsteps",  but  In  this  time  cf 
rapid  growth  an^  change,  we  In  the  PubUc 
nnot  be  content  with  the 
are  to  discharge  our  re- 
otectlng  the  health  of  the 


t?onstUMer    Prot 
■Health-Service  hi 
Istratlon  suppor 
brief,    the    legls 
authorization  foi 
to  broaden  its 
In  supplies  used 
elude   "any   mat 
nature  or  quan 
to  health."  In 
wide    study   of 

I  have  no  way 
these  proposals 
that  passage  of 


Improved  surveil^ 
constant  vlgllanc 
borne  health  ha 
licensing  of  watet 
staff;  and  a  subst 


Health  Service 
status   quo   if   w^ 
sponslbiUty  for 
American  peopleJ 

If  you  who  ha»e  the  direct  and  immediate 
responsibility  olj  providing  safe  drinking 
water  to  the  American  people  are  to  discharge 
that  responsibility,  there  are  certain  urgent 
and  pressing  neids  which  you  must  meet. 
These  are.  in  m^  opinion,  at  the  very  least, 
ince  of  water  supplies  and 
against  unforeseen  water- 
rds;  expanded  training  and 
treatment  plant  operating 
intlal,  continuing  program 
to  expand,  modetnize,  and  replace  deficient 
treatment  and  distribution  systems. 

I  have  mentioned  several  times  that  our 
program  for  certification  of  water  supplies 
Used  by  interstatje  carriers  points  to  serious 
deficiencies  in  these  systems.  Let  me  be  Just 
a  little  more  specific : 

As  of  January  ]l5,  1969,  707  of  these  sup- 
piles  were  under  Public  Health  Service  sur- 
veillance. 567.  or]  80  percent,  of  these  were 
classified  as  appioved  for  use  on  interstate 
carriers.  The  remaining  140  systems  were 
classified  as  proiilsionally  approved  because 
of  Important  def^ta  In  their  supplies  or  their 
operations.  i 

Some  of  these  i  fail  to  meet  the  bacterio- 
logical standard4  or  do  not  meet  the  sam- 
pling frequency  Required. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  great  many  have  no  record  of  chemical 
analysis  for  trace  metals  such  as  arsenic, 
barium,  cadmium,  chromium,  cyanide,  lead, 
or  selenium — elements  that  have  limits 
which  If  exceeded,  can  constitute  grounds  for 
rejection  of  the  source.  A  very  high  percent- 
age have  no  records  on  turbidity,  color,  or 
threshold  odor.  A  great  many  have  no  data 
available  on  radiochemical  properties  of  their 
water.  Others  have  Inadequate  or  question- 
able cross-connection  control  programs  or 
report  major  physical  defects  In  the  sys- 
tem or  Its  op>eratlon. 

I  know  that  you  who  are  working  so  hard 
to  maintain  safe  and  whole8(»ne  communi- 
ty water  supplies  are  aware  of  these  things, 
and  I  know  very  well  the  serious  problems — 
budgetary  as  well  as  technical — that  you  face 
every  year,  and  every  day,  in  trying  to  do 
your  Jobs  Moreover,  I  want  to  say,  with  all 
sincerity,  that  you  are  doing  an  exceptional 
Job  under  very  trying  circumstances.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
a  ix>lnt  at  which  you  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  assure  the  people  of  your  communities 
of  safe  water  unless  you  move,  and  move 
fast,  to  correct  the  kind  of  deficiencies  I 
have  cited. 

I  realize  that  the  November  article  In 
McCall's  Magazine  caused  consternation  on 
the  psxt  of  many  consclentous  professionals 
who  are  doing  the  most  effective  Job  they 
know  how  with  the  resources  available  to 
them.  By  its  method  of  presentation,  which 
certainly  verged  on  sensationalism,  it  no 
doubt  generated  unjustified  public  alarm  In 
some  localities.  However,  It  seems  to  me  that, 
whatever  the  imperfections  of  its  presenta- 
tion and  in  spite  of  some  errors  In  its  fac- 
tual content.  It  certainly  pointed  up  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  this  country  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  water  that  comes  out  of 
their  taps  is  safe  and  pure,  and  that  any- 
thing less  than  a  "fully  approved"  water 
supply  has  no  place  In  America  today. 

A  year  ago  In  January,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  American  Water  Works  Asso- 
ciation approved  a  statement  of  policy  sup- 
porting firmly  "the  position  that  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  water  resources  must  be  up- 
graded and  maintained  at  levels  that  are 
as  high  as  are  technically  and  economically 
possible."  The  Association  recognized  the  en- 
gineering and  fiscal  difficulties  Involved  in 
providing  the  high  degree  of  treatment  re- 
qixlred.  We  all  recogmze  the  difficulties.  I 
am  confident  that  we  all  recognize,  as  well, 
that  the  time  has  come  for  action — what- 
ever the  difflculUea — to  make  this  goal  a 
reality.  If  we  don't  do  so  we  are  flirting  with 
disaster. 
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AQUANAUT    CANNON    IS    FALLEN 
HERO 


GEN.  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31, 1969 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens 
of  the  world  mourn  the  loss  of  Dwlght 
David  Eisenhower,  a  dedicated  leader 
who  was  beloved  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 

On  the  battlefront,  in  the  White 
House,  or  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  this  fine 
American  inspired  confidence  and  under- 
standing in  all  with  whom  he  associated. 
General  Eisenhower  was  particularly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  better  under- 
standing among  Americans,  and  among 
peoples  of  the  world.  I  think  it  entirely 
fitting  and  proper  that  in  his  memory, 
each  of  us  strive  a  little  harder  toward 
achieving  this  marvelous  attribute. 

His  passing  leaves  a  great  void  on  the 
American  scene,  and  the  memories  of 
his  brilliant  service  shall  long  remain. ' 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or   FLORn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  exploration 
of  the  unknown  has  been  filled  with 
tragedies  in  the  loss  of  brave  men  who 
dared  to  brave  new  frontiers.  America's 
eyes  have  been  particularly  turned  to 
outer  space  in  recent  months  and  the 
names  of  Grissom,  White,  and  Chaffee 
come  to  the  mind  each  time  we  see  an 
Apollo  rocket  burst  Into  the  heavens. 

The  seas  have  often  been  called  inner 
space  and  America  has  a  hero  who 
braved  the  unknown  as  we  seek  to  learn 
more  about  our  own  planet.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  know  more  about  outer 
space  than  we  do  about  our  own  environ- 
ment. 

It  was  in  this  quest  for  knowledge  that 
a  brave  young  man.  Berry  Cannon,  gave 
his  life. 

His  passing  was  keenly  felt  all  over  the 
Nation  and  particularly  in  my  district. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Williston  High 
School,  in  Levy  County,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida. 

Two  moving  tributes  which  express 
what  this  Nation  feels  more  eloquently 
than  I  could  hope  to  do  came  from  the 
Panama  City  News-Herald  and  the  Ocala 
Star-Banner,  which  I  submit  as  a  tribute 
to  another  pioneer  whose  bravery  and 
courage  should  serve  as  a  lesson  to  us  all : 
[From  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner,  Mar.  2. 
1969] 
A  Hekoic  Casxtaltt 

While  most  Americans,  especially  those  of 
us  In  Florida,  are  far  more  familiar  with 
space  expeditions  than  with  underwater  ex- 
periments. Berry  L.  Cannon's  death  was  no 
less  a  heroic  casualty  than  any  of  the 
tragedies  that  have  occurred  In  the  space 
program. 

The  glamor  and  excitement  of  astronauts' 
adventures  thus  far  have  overshadowed  aqua- 
nauts'  activities  In  their  deep  sea  projects. 
But  as  more  underwater  projects  are  carried 
out  and  the  public  becomes  more  aware  of 
their  value  and  lmp>ortance,  we  have  an 
idea  the  accomplishments  of  these  men  who 
work  underwater  wUl  be  appreciated  to  a 
greater  extent. 

Just  as  space  flights  are  sent  out  into  the 
unknown  In  quest  of  valuable  Information, 
those  who  probe  deep  under  the  surface  of 
our  oceans  also  are  probing  an  unknown 
part  of  the  universe. 

Berry  Cannon  was  a  graduate  of  Williston 
High  School,  from  there  he  went  on  to  the 
University  of  Florida,  before  eventually  be- 
coming a  member  of  a  scientific  team  dedi- 
cated to  learning  more  about  the  resources 
of  vast  ocean  depths. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  and  gained 
from  underwater  projects.  Those  who  possess 
vast  knowledge  about  the  subject  are  cer- 
tain there  Is  a  potential  of  great  and  In- 
calculable value. 

Just  as  those  who  are  In  the  space  pro- 
gram face  danger,  their  counterparts  In  un- 
derwater study  are  engaged  In  a  highly 
hazardous  activity. 

Berry  Cannon  was  willing  to  risk  bis  life 
In  quest  of  knowledge.  Despite  all  the  skill 
and  courage  that  he  possessed  death  came 
to  him  in  his  pioneering  effort. 

The  supreme  sacrifices  that  have  been 
paid  by  such  men  as  Berry  Cannon  and 
Virgil  Grissom  In  underwater  and  space  ac- 
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tlvlty  ultimately  win  pruve  to  oe  or  inunense 
value  to  all  mankind. 

(Prom  the  Panama  City  (Fla.)  News-Herald, 

Feb. 23,  19691 
AguANAUT    Cannon    a    H«bo — Desehvino    or 
High  Award 
Man's  pathways  of  progress  have  invari- 
ably been  marked  along  the  way  by  the  grave 
stones  of  unconunon  men. 

These  intrepid  explorers  and  pioneers  have 
shared  certain  Identifying  denominators: 
courage,  humility,  dynamic  drive,  and  an 
abiding  love  for  their  God,  their  fellow  men, 
their  families,  and  the  goal  for  which  they 
sought. 

Over  the  seas  and  across  the  lands,  they 
pursued  a  better  life  and  more  abundance 
for  those  who  remained  behind;  all  too 
often  to  be  called  upon  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  attended  only  by  the  hovering 
Valkyrie. 

The  latter  day  quest  of  limitless  space  has 
already  added  three  astronauts  to  the  select 
society  of  Valhalla. 

And  now.  the  depths  of  the  seas — which 
hold  out  the  golden  promise  of  wealth  and 
plenty  to  a  burgeoning  humanity — have 
claimed  their  first  heroic  explorer,  Aquanaut 
Berry  L.  Cannon. 

He  could  decry  this  praUe.  In  fact,  Berry 
Cannot  might  shed  a  tear  at  having  been 
taken  away  from  the  task  before  Its  com- 
pletion. He  might  even  smile  quietly,  and 
find  a  sad  amtisement  at  being  cast  as  a 
member  of  the  exclusive  club  of  explorers 
and  pioneers  who  have  died  for  daring  to 
blaze  new  trail  ways. 

He  was  doing  his  Job.  He  was  doing  it  well. 
Berry  Cannon  was  a  master  at  his  trade 
and  profession,  and  he  asked  nothing  more 
than  this;  to  do  his  Job  and  do  It  well. 

But  those  of  us  who  remain  to  benefit 
from  his  courageous  work  owe  him  some- 
thing. We  owe  him  due  recognition  as  a 
hero,  for  that  he  was. 

Berry  L.  Cannon  knew  hardship  and  heart- 
ache in  his  personal  life.  He  knew  the  per- 
sonal sacrifice  of  loneliness  at  being  called 
away  from  his  beloved  family — Mary  Louise, 
Patrick,  Kevin  and  Neal — for — what  must 
have  seemed  endless  weeks  and  months  In 
the  saga  of  Sealab. 

His  dedication  took  him  away  from  his 
beloved  Florida  in  pursuit  of  education  and 
preparation  to  participate  in  the  enormous 
Sealab  undertaking.  He  worked  and  studied 
and  grew  In  proficiency  and  expertise,  and 
finally  achieved  his  berth  as  one  of  the  select 
few  to  earn  the  title,  "Aquanaut." 

Then  It  happened.  With  a  moment  of 
achievement  at  hand,  and  Inches  away,  in 
the  black  silence  of  a  distant  sea,  death 
denied  Berry  L.  Cannon  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  most  adventurous  Sealab  experi- 
ment, yet,  begin. 

His  massive  contribution  to  the  project 
remains.  His  memory  is  with  his  family  and 
friends  to  be  cherished  and  recalled  for  all 
time. 

His  assignment  will  be  taken  over  by 
another,  and  the  project  will  go  ahead,  for 
this  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  the  way  Berry 
Cannon  would  have  willed  it. 

He  has  been  memorialized  by  his  Church. 
by  his  Panama  City  station,  the  Naval  Ship 
Research  and  Development  Laboratory,  and 
by  the  Navy  at  large  with  the  final  salute 
at  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

We  strongly  feel  that  certain  things  remain 
to  be  done : 

That  the  citizenry  of  Panama  City  (per- 
haps under  the  auspices  of  the  Bay  County 
Ministerial  Association)  conduct  a  fitting 
memorial  to  this  man  for  his  achievement 
and  sacrifice  that  appear  to  extend  far  be- 
yond his  brief  33  years; 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
consider  a  fitting  award  or  medal  In  post- 
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humous  recognition  of  his  bequest  to  the 
nation  and  its  people; 

That  consideration  be  given  and  action 
taken  to  rename  "Princeton  Circle"  where 
he  lived  as  "Berry  L.  Cannon  Circle;" 

That  the  Sealab  III  Experiment  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  without  undue  delay  and 
pursued  to  the  achievement  of  the  glorious 
promises  It  holds; 

And  that  each  of  us  bow  a  moment  and 
say  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  having  been 
privileged  to  be  served  by  such  a  man,  and 
for  the  family  which  remains,  that  they  may 
find  comfort  at  this  hour  of  tragic  loss. 

Though  we're  certain  a  Benevolent  Cre- 
ator has  already  said  them  to  Berry  L.  Can- 
non, may  we  too  say  with  deep  sincerity, 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 


FINNISH  DEVALUATION 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 


OF   MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Oc- 
tober 1967,  Finland  made  a  decision  to 
devaluate  its  currency  and  to  impose  a 
3  Vi -percent  tax  on  exports  In  order  to 
reverse  its  balance-of -trade  deficit  and, 
generally,  to  improve  its  domestic  econ- 
omy. Financial  authorities  in  this  coun- 
try were  openly  skeptical  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  move.  I  am  happy  to  report,  how- 
ever, that  the  "experts"  have  now  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  mistaken  and  that 
the  Finns,  owing  to  their  imagination  and 
willingness  to  practice  national  austerity, 
have  succeeded  in  overcoming  their  bal- 
ance-of-trade  deficit,  and  in  turning 
down  their  long-term  debt  and  cost-of- 
loving  indices. 

In  this  country,  we  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  courage  and  initiative  of 
the  Finnish  people.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
first  national  groups  to  migrate  to  this 
country  was  the  Finns,  who  settled  along 
the  Delaware  River  around  1634.  And 
it  was  the  Finns,  together  with  other  na- 
tional groups,  who  opened  up  Minne- 
sota's timber  stands  and  developed  the 
iron  ore  deposits,  forging  a  necessary 
link  in  the  Nation's  economic  progress. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 

the  following  article  from  the  Journal 

of  Commerce,  which  clearly  illustrates 

Finnish  ■  imagination,     initiative,     and 

spunk: 

The  Helsinki  Record 

Way  back  in  October.  1967,  this  newspaper 
published  an  editorial  dealing  with  the  deci- 
sion of  Finnish  authorities  to  devalue  their 
currency  by  31%  per  cent  and  to  accompany 
this  with  a  14  per  cent  tax  on  exports  and 
other  measures  designed,  in  our  words,  to 
"allow  th«n  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  It 
too." 

Although  not  a  matter  of  earth-shaking 
Importance  by  Itself  (as  currency  devalua- 
tions go)  the  Finnish  move  gave  evidence  of 
long- planning  and  study.  The  tax  on  exports 
was  to  be  paid  into  an  equalization  fund  and 
Its  proceeds  made  available  to  new  Industries. 
Friendly  neighbors — chiefly  In  Scandinavia — 
got  some  protection  In  the  assurance  that  the 
lowering  of  the  price  of  competitive  Finnish 
exports  wouldn't  come  all  at  once.  Helsinki, 
in  the  meantime,  promised  to  go  ahead  with 
the  abolition  of  certain  duties  on  imports 
from  the  European  Free  Trade  Association 
scheduled  for  the  following  Jan.  1.  and  did  so. 

Our  conunent  at  the  time  was  that  the 
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Finns  were  trying  to  kill  a  lot  of  birds  with 
one  stone.  Their  conviction  that  they  could 
help  themselves  without  hurting  their  neigh- 
bors we  termed  "a  good  trick  If  it  works." 

In  retrospect,  it  Is  only  fair  to  say  that 
Helsinki's  Imaginative  move,  combined  with 
some  rigoroxis  austerity  measures  at  home, 
did  work. 

Finland's  balance  of  trade  showed  a  sur- 
plus of  about  $43  million  last  year  ( the  first 
full  year  since  devaluation)  after  a  decade 
of  unbroken  deficits,  some  of  which  had  run 
as  high  as  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Long-term  debt  turned  down  during  the 
year.  And  in  the  fourth  quarter  the  cost  of 
living  index  turned  down  for  the  first  Ume 
In  the  memory  of  most  living  men. 

It  Is  true  that  a  number  of  factors  account 
for  these  Impressive  results.  One  was  the 
willingness  of  the  government  and  of  the 
general  public  to  abolish  a  long-standing 
system  of  Index-tied  accounts  in  labor,  con- 
tracts, government  borrowings  and  the  like 
which.  If  maintained,  would  simply  have 
produced  more  Inflation. 

An  effective  wage-policy  was  one  result, 
and  It  helped  mightily. 

We  are  not  citing  the  Finnish  experience 
as  an  argiunent  that  the  United  States  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  other  country  ought 
now  to  set  about  devaluing  Its  currency. 
Finland's  devaluation  in  1967  was  not  an 
aftermath  of  sterling  devaluation.  In  fact. 
It  preceded  London's  action  and  was  ordered 
for  reasons  peculiar  to  Finland  Itself. 

What  the  Finnish  experience  does  teach, 
however,  is  that  a  good  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic ills  besetting  many  governmenu  today 
are  not  beyond  solution  and  are,  in  fact, 
manageable,  provided  the  government  and 
all  classes  of  society  are  not  only  willing  but 
determined  to  make  them  work. 

Last  winter  at  this  time  many  business- 
men and  union  leaders  in  Finland  were  much 
concerned  over  economic  prospects  for  the 
coming  year.  The  former  feared  the  export 
tax  would  rob  them  of  the  Increased  sales 
they  would  ordinarily  expect  as  a  result  of 
devaluation.  The  unions  feared  unemploy- 
ment and  resUveness  among  the  rank  and 

file- 
But  the  results  speak  for  themselves  and 

to  those  m  the  United  States.  Great  Britain 

and  other  countries  who  are  wondering  how 

to  solve  their  own  immediate  problems,  they 

ought  to  make  instructive  reading. 


GEN.  DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31,1969 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  final  re- 
spects to  a  great  American,  former  Presi- 
dent, and  general  of  the  Army.  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower. 

Not  only  was  Dwight  Eisenhower  the 
embodiment  of  the  ancient  and  honor- 
able ideal  of  the  soldier-statesman  but 
he  was  a  man  blessed  with  an  abundance 
of  personal  warmth  and  compassion.  A 
devoted  family  man,  a  man  of  religion, 
and  a  stanch  patriot,  he  was  most  of  all 
a  man  possessed  of  deep  feelings  for  his 

fellow  beings.  r.  ^  ^v. 

I  feel  greatly  honored  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  the  Presidency  of 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  He  served  his 
Nation  and  the  cause  of  freedom  well. 

I  join  in  expressing  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  the  family. 
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LESSONS  OP  HISTORY  FOR  THE 
ApM  VOTE 


HON.  GLEKARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

09   CALXrOMtOA 

IN  THE  HOT7SB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
period  ahead  a  decision  will  be  made  on 
the  proposed  Safeguard  antl-balllstlc- 
mlsslle  system.  This  will  be  a  momentous 
decision  because  of  the  significance  of 
the  Safeguard  djefense  system  to  our  en- 
tire national  seourlty. 

Everyone,  of  course,  wants  to  take 
what  he  or  she  i>elleves  is  the  right  posi- 
tion on  this  vittil  issue.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  April  7  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  tt 
World  Report  contains  an  item  which 
reviews  various  instances  In  recent  his- 
tory when  far-reaching  decisions  had  to 
be  made  involving  our  national  defense 
and  discusses  some  of  the  results  of  the 
decisions  that  \^ere  made. 
-  I  beBeve  the  Article,  entitled  "Lessons 
of  History  for  tfee  ABM  Vote,"  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Congress  and  under  leave 
to  extend  my  retnarks  I  submit  It  for  in- 
clusion in  the  ItECORc: 

Lessons  or  Hi^tokt  roR  thx  ABM  Von 

This  nation,  once  again,  Is  tsucAng  a  crucial 
decision  involving  defense. 

The  decision  tills  time  Is  wheither  to  build 
an  antl-balllstlc-inisslle  system  (ABM)  pro- 
posed by  Pre«lde|it  Nixon. 

In  the  battle  I  that  Is  developing,  many 
Americans  sire  t>elng  reminded  of  other 
battles  over  def^Qse  proposals  that  proved 
fateful  In  the  pasjt.  To  those  with  long  mem- 
QTlee,  some  of  ijhe  arguments  now  being 
heard  sound  familiar. 

They  recall  th*  decision  against  fortify- 
ing the  Padflc  island  of  Guam  In  the  face  of 
rising  Japanese  bfUlgerenoe  In  1939. 

Then  came  a  1)41  cliff-hanger,  when  C!on- 
gress  by  a  single  vote  agreed  to  extend  the 
military  craft  ohly  months  before  Japan 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor 

In  the  late  194(^,  the  Issue  was  whether 
to  build  the  hy4rogen  bomb.  That  fateful 
decision,  after  Idng  delay,  came  barely  In 
time  to  win  the  H-bomb  race  against  So- 
viet Russia.  I 

Now  the  IsBue  ip  how  to  defend  the  nktlon 
against  the  H-boiftb  menace.  ^ 

President  Nlxo<i  himself  has  drawn  a  his- 
toric parallel.  H*  predicted  that  the  con- 
greeedonal  vote  oq  his  ABM  proposal  might  be 
as  close  as  the  11941  vote  on  extending  the 
draft.  j 

UOOn   BACK   TO    IMl 

Americans  stil)  shudder  at  thoughts  of 
what  might  have  happened  if  that  1941  vote 
had  gone  the  oth^  way. 

In  1940,  Congress  had  passed  a  military- 
draft  law.  For  the  first  time  In  history, 
Americans  were  being  drafted  into  the  armed 
servloee  at  a  tltae  when  this  nation  was 
not  at  war. 

But  the  1940  l|iw  called  for  only  one  year 
of  military  service.  This  meant.  In  1941,  that 
nearly  l  mllUon  ifien  would  soon  be  mustered 
out  ot  the  service — at  a  time  when  World 
War  II  was  Intensifying  and  likelihood  of 
U.S.  Involvement  appeared  to  be  growing. 

So  Congress  \<as  sisked  to  lengthen  the 
draftees'  period  ctf  service. 

The  war  in  Europe  then  had  been  going  on 
for  two  years.  But  there  was  strong  senti- 
ment for  keeping  the  U.S.  out  of  that  war. 
There  were  "hawks"  and  "doves"  in  those 
days.  too.  The  ♦'doves."  then,  were  called 
"Isolationists." 

A  bitter  debate  ww  stirred  by  the  draft 
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issue.  The  Roosev^t  Administration  was 
challenged  to  show  how  the  nation  was  in 
peril  thai  justlfled  a  big  "peacetime"  Army. 

On  Aug.  7,  1941,  after  seven  days  of  debate, 
the  Senate  voted  40  to  30  to  extend  the  draft- 
ees' period  of  service  by  18  months. 

On  August  12  came  the  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  There  the  extension 
squeaked  through  by  the  thlnneot  of  mar- 
gins. The  vote  was  203  to  202. 

Result:  When  Japan  attacked  on  December 
7,  the  Army  built  up  'by  the  draft  was  stm 
Intaot. 

THE   H-BOMB  BATTU 

The  battle  over  the  hydrogen  bomb  was 
waged  in  secret  coimcils  of  the  Government, 
rather  than  in  Congress. 

Ever  since  the  U.S.  exploded  the  world's 
first  atom  bomb  over  Japan  in  1946,  scien- 
tists had  conjectured  that  a  superbomb  was 
theoretically  possible. 

However,  with  the  world  then  at  peace  and 
the  U.S.  still  holding  a  monopoly  on  the  A- 
bomb,  research  on  the  superbomb  was  not 
pushed. 

Some  scientists — still  feeling  gxillty  about 
the  destruction  at  Hlroahima  caused  by  the 
first  A-botnb— opposed  the  sup>erbomb  on 
moral  grounds. 

A  key  figure  In  the  opposition  was  Dr.  J. 
Robert  Oppenhelmer.  who  called  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  "an  expensive,  uncertain  gamble" 
and  "morally  wrong." 

Then,  on  Sept.  23,  1948,  Russia  exploded 
ah  A-bomb.  The  U.S.  monopoly  had  ended. 
Interest  in  the  H-bomb  suddenly  soared. 

On  Jan.  31.  1960,  President  Truman  de- 
cided  the  issue  In  favor  of  the  bomb. 

On  Nov.  1,  1952,  the  U.S.  exploded  the 
world's  first  H-bomb.  Russia  came  up  with 
Its  own  In  1953,  It  was  another  close  call  for 
U.  S.  defense. 

UNralENDLT    GSBTimK 

The  1939  decision  on  Guam  went  the  other 
way  and.  In  the  light  of  history,  appeared 
costly. 

Guam,  strategically  located  between 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  was  a  poten- 
tially valuable  base  for  airplanes  and  sub- 
marines. Military  experts  viewed  it  as  Impor- 
tant in  case  of  a  war  with  Japan.  In  1988,  a 
board  appointed  by  President  Rooeevelt  rec- 
ommended that  Guam  be  developed  and 
fortified. 

In  1939.  Congress  was  asked  for  5  million 
dollars  to  Improve  Guam's  harbor.  Although 
this  bill  did  not  call  for  fortifying  Guam,  it 
would  have  been  a  start  and  woiUd  have 
permitted  Its  use  as  an  advanced  scouting 
base. 

While  the  bill  was  before  the  House,  the 
U.S.  was  warned  that  Japan  would  regard 
Guam's  fortification  as  "an  unfriendly 
gesture" 

The  bill  was  defeated,  205  to  168 — and 
Guam  lay  unfortified  when  Japan  attacked 
two  years  later.  It  was  the  first  American 
F>o6se8slon  to  fall  to  Japan  and  later  became 
an  lmp>ortant  war  base  for  the    Japanese. 

Now,  30  years  and  three  wars  later,  this  na- 
tion faces  another  decision  involving  na- 
tional defense — and  Americana  are  wonder- 
ing If  It  will  prove  to  be  a  fateful  decision. 


April  3,  1969 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31, 1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  our  colleagues,  our  fdlow  Ameri- 
cans, and  men  of  good  will  throughout 
the  world  in  mourning  the  death  of  a 
great  patriot,   soldier,   and  statesman. 


General  of  the  Army  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower. 

General  Eisenhower  has  now  returned 
to  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Midwest  of 
which  he  was  so  proud  and  which  he 
loved.  However,  he  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  men  and  women  of  the  world 
who  loved  him.  He  has  left  a  rich  legacy 
in  which  we  can  all  take  solace  and  en. 
couragement.  While  his  cheerfulness,  en- 
ergy, and  great  spirit  will  be  deeply 
missed  by  us  all,  we  will  always  remem- 
ber his  many  contributions  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  the  free  world. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  in  paying  tribute 
to  General  Elsenhower.  His  life,  his  moral 
courage,  and  his  fine  personal  qualities 
serve  as  his  best  eulogy. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Elsenhower 
and  her  family  my  deep  personal  regrets 
and  sorrow  over  their  loss.  We  are  all 
most  grateful  to  them  for  having  shared 
Ike  with  us. 


A    GREEK    POET-DIPLOMAT    CRIES 
OUT  AGAINST  OPPRESSION 


AjyrU  3,  1969 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP   MUnrKBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
28  a  Nobel  Prize-winning  Greek  poet  and 
former  diplomat  Issued  a  short,  passion- 
ate statement  of  protest  against  the  dic- 
tatorial regime  that  took  over  the  Greek 
Grovemment  in  April  1967. 

The  author  of  the  statement  is  Geor- 
g06  S.  Seferiades,  former  ambassador  to 
Britain  and,  writing  under  the  pen  name 
George  Seferls,  winner  of  the  1963  No- 
bel Prize  for  literature. 

As  Mr.  Seferiades  explained  in  his 
statement,  he  has  published  nothing 
since  the  military  takeover,  as  a  protest 
against  the  regime.  But  it  became  imper- 
ative for  him  to  speak  out,  he  said,  and 
so  he  issued  the  following  eloquent  words 
to  the  press : 

I  long  since  resolved  to  remain  out  of  our 
coiuitry's  Internal  politics.  This  did  not 
mean — and  on  another  occasion  I  tried  to 
make  the  point  clear — that  I  was  Indifferent 
to  our  political  life.  For  years  now  I  have 
in  principle  abstained  from  such  matters. 
But  what  I  said  In  print  early  In  1967  and 
the  stand  that  I  have  since  taken  (for  since 
freedooi  was  muzzled  I  have  published  noth- 
ing in  Greece)  showed  clearly  enough  what 
my  attitude  was.  Now  for  some  months,  how- 
ever, I  have  felt,  within  me  and  aroimd  me. 
that  more  and  more  It  Is  becoming  impera- 
tive for  me  to  speak  out  on  our  present  sit- 
uation. To  put  it  as  briefly  as  possible,  this 
Is  what  I  would  say. 

It  is  almost  two  years  since  a  regime  waa 
Imposed  upon  us  utterly  contrary  to  the 
Ideals  for  which  our  world — and  so  magnifi- 
cently our  people — fought  In  the  last  world 
war.  It  Is  a  state  of  enforced  torpor  In  which 
all  the  Intellectual  values  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded, with  toll  and  effort,  in  keeping  alive 
are  being  submerged  In  a  swamp,  In  stag- 
nant waters.  I  can  well  imagine  that  for  some 
people  these  losses  do  not  matter.  Unfor- 
tunately this  Is  not  the  only  danger  that 
threatens. 

We  have  all  learned,  we  all  know,  that  in 
dictatorial  regimes  the  beginning  may  seem 
easy,  yet  tragedy  waits  at  the  end.  Inescap- 
able. It  is  this  tragic  ending  that  consciously 


or  unconsciously  sounded  as  in  the  ancient 
choruses  of  Aeschylus. 

The  longer  the  abnormal  situation  lasts, 
the  greater  the  evil. 

I  am  a  man  completely  without  political 
ties  and  I  speak  without  fear  and  without 
passion.  I  see  before  us  the  precipice  towards 
which  the  oppression  that  oovers  the  land  is 
leading  us. 

This  abnormality  must  come  to  an  end. 
It  Ls  the  nation's  command. 

Now  I  return  to  sUence.  I  pray  God  that 
never  again  may  I  find  myself  under  suoh 
compulsion  to  speak. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DWIOHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


TEMPLE'S  BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONS 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP    KIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP   PDTNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home- 
.  town.  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  great 
\  basketball  cities  in  America.  One  of  the 
great  universities  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
America  is  Temple.  It  has  been  long 
distinguished  as  an  outstanding  aca- 
demic institution  committed  to  the  needs 
of  the  community  it  serves. 

It  also  boasts  an  enviable  record  on  the 
ba.sketball  court. 

This  year  Temple  University's  Owls 
defeated  Boston  College  89  to  76  to  win 
the  National  Invitation  Tournament  In 
New  York  City.  In  deference  to  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  I  must  add  that  the 
Boston  boys  were  valiant  in  defeat. 

Temple's  victory  adds  a  curious  foot- 
note to  the  history  of  the  tournament 
founded  In  1938.  Temple  won  that  In- 
augural tournament,  defeating  Colorado. 
Going  into  this  year's  tourney,  with 
a  season  record  of  22  wins  and  8  losses 
Temple  was  not  the  favorite.  The  Owls 
proceeded  to  defeat  the  University  of 
Florida,  82  to  66;  St.  Peter's  College  of 
Jersey  City,  N.J.,  94  to  78;  University 
of  Tennessee,  63  to  58,  before  going  Into 
the  finals  against  Boston. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  great  team;  Capt.  John 
Baum.  Joe  Cromer,  Eddie  Mast,  Bill 
Strunk,  Tony  Brocchi,  Tom  Wleczerak, 
Jim  Snook,  Pat  Cassidy,  Carl  Brooks, 
Gordon  Mulava  and  John  Richardson. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Temple's  "Mr.  Basketball,"  head  coach 
Harry  Lltwack.  He  has  been  part  of 
Temple  and  an  architect  of  its  court 
fortunes  longer  than  anyone  can  remem- 
ber. 

He  has  been  head  coach  at  Temple 
since  the  1952-53  season,  compiling  a 
remarkable  won-loss  record  of  305-150. 
Eleven  of  the  past  14  seasons  Coach 
Litwack  has  led  his  Temple  Owls  Into  a 
postseason  tournament. 

From  1931-51,  he  was  an  assistant 
coach  and  head  coach  of  the  Temple 
freshman  team.  During  his  tenure,  the 
freshman  team  never  had  a  losing  sea- 
son. An  undergraduate,  he  played  for 
Temple  from  1926  to  1929,  being  captain 
of  the  team  in  both  his  junior  and  senior 
years. 

J-  When  you  talk  about  Temple  basket- 
ball, you  are  talking  about  Harry  Llt- 
wack. Congratulations,  coach. 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  and  the  world  have  lost  a  man 
of  unique  qualities  in  the  passing  of 
Dwlght  Etovid  Elsenhower.  For  he  was 
that  rare  military  captain  who  genuinely 
renounced  the  very  calling  which  put 
him  among  the  historic  great. 

General  Elsenhower  first  became 
known  to  the  American  people  as  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater  in  World  War  H.  What  he 
did  in  those  years  made  him  a  hero  to 
all  Americans  and  a  liberator  to  many  of 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

He  was  a  career  soldier  of  a  unique 
mold,  for  he  embodied  the  best  qualities 
of  the  American  military  even  as  those 
qualities  went  beyond  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  the  mlUtary  profession  itself.  In 
the  words  of  the  motto  of  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  he  followed  the  prin- 
ciple of  "Duty,  Honor,  Country."  General 
Eisenhower  carried  this  principle  into 
the  Presidency  with  him.  Although  a 
military  man  by  backgroimd,  he  be- 
lieved— and  he  made  it  very  clear  in  his 
actions  and  statements  as  President — 
that  the  Armed  Forces,  just  as  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Goverrunent,  are  servants  of  the  people 
and  that  their  activities  must  stay  within 
the  confines  of  public  policy,  even  if 
policy  later  turns  out  to  be  wrong.  This 
is  their  duty  to  their  country  and  it  Is 
what  distinguishes  a  nation  directed  by 
its  people  from  a  people  directed  by  their 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  translated  this  principle 
into  action.  He  was  the  American  Presi- 
dent who  negotiated  an  end  to  a  war 
without  insisting  on  capitulation.  He 
made  the  first  approaches  toward  a  re- 
duction of  tension  between  the  U5.  and 
the  U.SB.R.  through  his  atoms-for-peace 
proposal.  He  created  the  first  program 
for  economic  aid  to  Latin  America.  But 
most  symbolic  of  his  personal  philosophy 
were  the  actions  he  did  not  take — the 
wholesome  restraint  he  exercised  on  our 
use  of  power  on  major  foreign  policy 
decisions.  In  reacting  to  the  Frwich  de- 
feat in  Indochina,  he  stood  firm  against 
involvement  in  the  face  of  strong  counsel 
by  many  of  his  top  advisers  to  intervene 
militarily.  And  he  refused  to  deploy  an 
anti-ballistic-mlssile  system  which  was 
so  vehemently  urged  upon  him  by  his 
former  colleagues  in  the  military. 

General  Elsenhower  revealed  his 
unique  quality  as  a  militeiry  hero  able  to 
step  back  from  his  background  in  his 
farewell  address  to  the  American  public, 
warning  that — 

While  a  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace 
Is  our  military  establishment,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  Immense  Influence  that  it  has  In 
every  city,  every  State  House,  and  in  every 
office  of  the  Federal  government.  We  recog- 
nize the  Imperative  need  for  development. 
Yet  we  must  not  faU  to  comprehend  its  grave 
Implications.  Our  toil,  resotirces  and  liveli- 
hood are  all  involved;  BO  is  the  very  structure 
of  our  society. 
In  the  counoUa  of  goremment,  we  must 
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guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted 
Influence,  whether  soxight  or  unsought,  by 
the  mUltary  Industrial  complex.  The  poten- 
tial for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced  power 
exists  and  wUl  persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processee.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  industrial  and  milltory  machinery 
of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods  and 
goals,  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  pros- 
per together. 


General  Elsenhower  expressed  so  elo- 
quentiy  the  principle  that  guided  him  aa 
soldier,  President,  and  private  citizen  in 
that  farewell  speech  as  well : 

CMses  there  will  contlnue^«be.  In  meet- 
ing them,  whether  foreign  o^omestlc.  great 
or  small,  there  is  a  recurring  temptation  to 
feel  that  some  spectacular  and  costly  action 
could  become  the  miraculous  solution  to  all 
ciurent  dlfiflcultles.  A  huge  increase  In  newer 
elements  of  our  defense;  development  of  un- 
realistic programs  to  cure  every  111  In  agri- 
culture; a  dramatic  expansion  in  basic  and 
applied  research — these  and  many  other  pos- 
sibilities, each  possibly  promising  in  itself, 
may  be  suggested  as  the  only  way  to  the  road 
we  vrtsh  to  travel. 

But  each  proposal  must  be  weighed  in  the 
light  of  a  broader  consideration:  the  need 
to  maintain  balance  in  and  among  national 
programs — balance  between  the  private  and 
the  public  economy,  balance  between  cost 
and  hoped  for  advantage — balance  between 
the  clearly  necessary  and  the  comfortably 
desirable;  balance  between  our  essential  re- 
qxiirements  as  a  nation  and  the  duties  im- 
posed by  the  nation  upon  the  individual; 
balance  between  sections  of  the  moment  and 
the  national  welfare  of  the  future.  Good 
Judgment  seeks  balance  and  progress;  lack 
of  It  eventually  finds  imbalance  and 
frustration. 

With  the  Nation  today  so  involved  In 
the  question  of  the  antiballlstic  missile 
and  the  broader  issue  of  how  to  channel 
our  post-Vietnam  economy,  the  greatest 
tribute  we  can  pay  Dwlght  David  Elsen- 
hower is  not  In  our  words  a  eulogy  to 
his  life,  but  by  heeding  the  principle 
which  governed  his  life  and  following  the 
example  he  set  as  President  by  rejecting 
the  antiballlstic  missile  and  the  desire  to 
channel  our  economy  into  bigger  and 
better  systems  of  maiss  destruction. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
PROGRAM  WELL  RECEIVED  IN 
NUECES  COUNTY,  TEX. 


HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

OP  "rocAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Dana 
Williams,  superintendent  of  schools.  Cor- 
pus Christ!  Independent  School  District. 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  responding  to  a 
questionnaire  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  gave  an  over- 
whelming endorsement  to  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program  based  upon 
its  high  degree  of  effectiveness  there. 

Dr.  Williams,  a  highly  professional 
educator  took  the  initiative  to  request 
the  comments  of  students  participating 
in  the  NYC  program,  and  they  responded 
with  resoundingly  favorable,  perceptive 
and   revealing   letters   chronicling   the 
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benefits  of  the  program.  These  letters,  as 
well  as  the  questionnaire  have  been  filed 
with  the  committee  for  reference  In  their 
current  deliberations  on  this  important 
subject,  and  fehould  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  themj  in  assessing  the  progrrsun 
from  the  view^int  of  its  participants. 


REAPINC^  THE  WHIRLWIND 

I     

HON.  JOiHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

'        0»    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOn$E  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  1  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  Washingtion  Daily  News  both  car- 
ried articles  ^escribing  the  disruption 
of  a  meeting  (if  the  City  Coimcil  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  a  group  of  ap- 
proximately 1$0  people  demanding  that 
this  coming  Friday  be  set  aiside  as  a  holi- 
-day  t«.mark  the  anniversary  of  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  (According  to  the  Star: 


The  mood  of 
Negro  mlUtanta 
council  meeting 

The  crowd  r^ 
for  the   holiday 
waving  a  large 


the  crowd   was  ugly  as  the 

delayed    the    start    of   the 

by  about  two  hours. 

ebeatedly  screamed  demands 

while   beating   dnuns   and 


The  disruption  of  City  Council  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  was  ironic  indeed.  While 
one  can  certainly  have  grief  and  sorrow 
at  the  manner  In  which  Dr.  King  lost  his 
life,  still  his  doctrine  of  civil  disobedience 
was  opposed  byjmany  citizens  who  viewed 
this  doctrine  as  a  sophisticated  justifi- 
cation to  flout  I  all  laws  with  which  he 
might  disagreeJ  One  cannot  deny  that  Dr. 
King  played  a  major  role  in  bringing  to 
public  attention  the  necessity  for  change 
in  the  area  of  I  civil  rights  for  minority 
groups.  As  long  as  he  used  legal  and  ac- 
ceptable meari$  to  pursue  his  ends,  he 
rendered  a  valuable  service.  But  even 
Negro  leaders  Darted  company  with  him 
when  policies  if  civil  disobedience  and 
disruption  werp  brought  into  play.  In 
Chicago,  for  instance.  Dr.  J.  H.  Jackson, 
Negro  leader  (»f  the  National  Baptist 
Convention  opposed  this  aspect  of  Dr. 
King's  crusade  land  stated  that  civil  dis- 
obedience andi  nonviolence  would  not 
carry  the  civil  rights  movement  any 
higher  and  might  even  lead  to  disrespect 
for  law  and  order  and  to  possible  violence. 
According  to]  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
June  30.  1967, 1  the  Chicago  chapter  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
,'-  vancement  of  qolored  People,  which  had 
long  been  critical  of  the  civil  rights 
ig,  formally  split  with 

id  Plain  Dealer  carried 
ite  1967  entitled  "King 
if  Aid  Meets  Delay,"  in 
outlined  a  program  to 
sive  nonviolence  which 
would  probably  I  include  acts  of  civil  dis- 
obedience. To  ilmplement  this  program. 
Dr.  King  planned  to  train  a  cadre  of 
200  hard-core  disrupters  in  the  tactics 
of  massive  nonfiolence,  who  would  then 
return  to  their  cities  and  train  other 
units.  The  obje<;t  of  the  program  was  to 
hold,  according  to  Dr.  King,  "a  nation- 
wide    city-pan  ilyzing     demonstration" 


tactics  of  Dr. 
Dr.  King's  groij 
The  Clevelal 
an  article   in 
Warns  of  Riot 
which  Dr.  Kini 
engage  in    ma 
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centered  in  Washington  but  including 
simultaneous  demonstrations  in  10  other 
cities.  The  principle  of  the  common  good 
and  the  welfare  of  the  community  was 
conveniently  forgotten  by  Dr.  King  in 
his  attempt  to  gain  his  ends.  Is  it  sur- 
prising then  that  some  misguided  fol- 
lowers of  Dr.  King  sought  to  paralyze 
the  fimctloning  of  the  City  Council  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  by  disruptive  tac- 
tics to  gain  their  own  ends?  Should  city 
councils  in  other  cities  be  subject  to 
disruption  as  they  try  to  perform  their 
duly  authorized  functions?  Or  should 
the  cities  themselves  be  vulnerable  to 
paralyzation  by  massive  nonviolent  pro- 
grams using  civil  disobedience  tactics? 
Is  there  no  defense  against  the  nonvio- 
lent takeover  of  college  administration 
oflSces?  Or  the  locking  in — or  out — of 
college  oflQclals?  If  we  have  the  moral 
obligation  to  disobey  unjust  laws  as  Dr. 
King  proclaimed,  and  each  person  is  left 
to  decide  which  laws  are  Just  and  which 
are  unjust,  how  long  will  our  Govern- 
ment based  on  law  exist?  Why  is  not 
lawlessness  to  break  a  law  and  accept 
willingly  the  penalty,  as  Dr.  King 
taught? 

The  tragic  nature  of  Dr.  King's  death 
was  both  shocking  and  revolting  to  the 
people  of  our  Nation,  still  one  should  not 
be  mesmerized  into  not  looking  objec- 
tively at  the  whole  record.  His  lawful 
pursuit  of  civil  rights  is  to  be  lauded; 
his  espousal  of  civil  disobedience  in  a 
society  where  lawful  remedies  are  avail- 
able must  be  opposed. 

In  addition  to  legal  remedies  available, 
positive  efforts  are  being  made  on  other 
fronts  to  help  Negroes  fulfill  their  right- 
ful aspirations.  Just  a  small  sampling  of 
newspaper  headlines  indicate  that 
Negroes,  with  the  help  of  other  citizens 
and  organizations,  are  making  progress 
in  a  constructive  peaceful  way:  "Big 
Companies  Venture  Their  Talent  and 
Money  in  Civil  Rights  Effort";  "Negroes 
Dedicate  Major  Shopping  Center"; 
"Business,  Government  Open  Doors  in 
Harlem";  "Cash  Register  Rings  Har- 
moniously in  a  Biracial  Store";  "Eight 
Banks  Agree  to  Offer  Loans  in  Ghetto 
Area";  and  "Negro-Backed  Building 
Planned." 

The  Federal  Goverrunent,  the  business 
and  labor  fields,  along  with  the  partici- 
pation of  private  individuals,  are  making 
efforts  to  correct  inequities  in  this  area. 
Admittedly,  there  is  much  remaining  to 
be  done,  but  most  Importantly,  these 
efforts  are  being  expended  within  the 
framework  of  civil  obedience  and  mutual 
harmony.  What  a  contrast  between  this 
approach  and  that  of  the  disrupters  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia  Council  where 
the  order  of  the  day  was — demand,  do 
not  request;  propagandize,  do  not  rea- 
son; attack  the  system  rather  than 
working  within  it  for  corrective  action. 
I  place  the  two  articles,  "King  Holiday 
Is  Demanded  of  Council"  from  the 
Washington  Star  and  "Council  Decrees 
King  District  of  Columbia  Memorial 
Friday,"  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  both  dated  April  1.  1969,  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 
Kino  Houdat  Is  Demanded  op  Council 

(By  William  Basham) 
The  DlBtxlct  City  Council,  under  siege  for 
two  hours  this  morning  by  angry  black  mill- 
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tants  demanding  that  Friday  be  set  aside  tg 
a  holiday  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  Anally  resolved  to  ask  Mayor  Walter 
E.  Washington  to  grant  leave  for  that  day  to 
District  employes. 

The  vice  chairman  of  the  Council,  Sterling 
Tucker,  told  the  angry  group  that  the  coun- 
ell  was  uncertain  of  Its  authority  to  specif. 
Ically  declare  a  holiday. 

The  mood  of  the  crowd  was  ugly  as  the 
Negro  militants  delayed  the  start  of  the 
council  meeting  by  about  two  hours. 

The  crowd  repeatedly  screamed  demands 
for  the  holiday  while  beating  drums  and 
waving  a  large  flag. 

ABOtJT     100    in    crowd 

Led  by  the  Rev.  Douglas  Moore,  the  crowd 
of  about  100  assembled  quietly  at  10  a.m. 
when  the  council  was  scheduled  to  begin  its 
session. 

When  the  councU  members  failed  to  ap- 
pear and  one  of  the  demonstrators  refused 
to  remove  a  large  black  and  red  flag  (sym- 
bolizing their  ideas  of  the  District's  colors 
as  proposed  51st  state),  members  of  the  au- 
dience began  to  shout. 

Several  speakers  stepped  forward  to  ad- 
dress the  council  members  after  they  entered 
the  chamber,  all  demanding  the  holiday. 

"We  are  demanding  It,  not  asking  for  it," 
one  man  said.  Moore  challenged  the  council's 
plan  to  Issue  a  proclamation  honoring  the 
anniversary  of  Dr.  King's  death.  He  shouted, 
"The  council  acted  within  a  matter  of  min- 
utes to  declare  a  holiday  for  our  late  presi- 
dent (Elsenhower)." 

Another  angry  &p>eaker.  who  was  uniden- 
tified, said  of  Elsenhower:  "While  black  peo- 
ple were  being  rolled  and  tarred  and 
feathelred,  he  was  on  the  golf  course." 

entire    WASHINGTON 

The  same  man  turned  to  Council  Chair- 
man Gilbert  Hahn  Jr.  and  said,  "We  are 
hip  to  you  ...  Dr.  King  died  for  us  and  I 
want  you  to  remember  every  April  4  until 
never." 

A  man  who  had  been  standing  near  the 
large  flag  stepped  to  the  microphone,  waved 
his  hand  back  toward  the  seated  audience, 
and  said,  "This  Is  not  one  section,  this  isn't 
Just  Northeast  or  Southeast,  this  Is  entire 
Washington,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
These  are  the  people  holding  things  in 
check." 

The  same  man  continued,  "The  word  Is 
out."  He  alluded  to  threats  by  some  of  the 
group  who  promised  trouble  on  Friday  If  the 
holiday  were  not  declared.  "You've  got  peo- 
ple here  who  can  stop  that." 

The  status  of  possible  store  closings  on 
Friday  has  remained  In  doubt. 

Meanwhile,  other  groups  also  noted  the 
assassination  anniversary  and  called  for  busi- 
nesses to  close. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Center  for  Emergency 
Support  said  that  letters  were  distributed 
to  Connecticut  Avenue  stores  last  night  re- 
questing that  the  stores  be  closed  Friday. 
As  of  this  afternoon,  the  spokesmen  said, 
they  did  not  know  how  successful  their 
campaign  has  been. 

A  group  called  Jews  for  tJrban  Justice  also 
said  that  it  has  wired  the  heads  of  various 
large  business  concerns,  asking  them  to 
close.  So  far,  the  response  has  been  slight, 
a  group  spokesman  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
munity Air  Council,  a  Northeast  action 
group  which  Is  coordinating  four  rallies 
around  the  city  Friday  afternoon,  said  stores 
along  14th  Street  NW  and  U  Street  from  7th 
to  18th  Street  NW  were  expected  to  be  closed. 

UP  TO  MERCHANTS 

The  council,  whose  phone  number  is  on 
jKieters  being  distributed,  has  received  calls 
reporting  that  store  owners  have  received 
demands  about  closing  Friday. 

"We  are  telling  our  people  to  tell  mer- 
chants that  'it  Is  up  to  you  whether  you 
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close  or  not."  We're  not  demanding,  but  re- 
questing the  stores  be  closed,"  the  council 
spokesman  said. 

The  Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Waah- 
ington  has  requested  bxisinesses  to  allow  em- 
ployee time  to  participate  in  "memorial  serv- 
ices and  other  appropriate  observances." 

But  the  Board  of  Trade  has  taken  an  of- 
ficially neutral  stand  on  the  issue. 


CoDNcn.  Decrees  Kino  District  or  Columbia 
Memorial  Frioat 
(By  Sidney  Llppman) 
The  District   City   Council   voted   unani- 
mously today  to  declare  Friday,  April  4,  a 
holiday  for  most  city  employes  In  commem- 
oration of  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  a  year  ago. 

The  action  came  after  about  150  members 
of  the  DC.  Statehood  Committee  repeatedly 
dUrupted  the  council  meeting,  demanding 
that  the  step  be  taken. 

After  the  vote.  Rev.  Douglas  Moore,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  demanded  a  clarifi- 
cation of  the  vote.  Council  Chairman  Gil- 
bert Hahn  said  the  city  government  would 
take  whatever  steps  It  could  to  let  employes 
off,  although  he  said  he  wasn't  certain  of 
the  extent  of  the  City  Council's  powers. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  said  no  de- 
cision has  been  reached  on  whether  to  de- 
clare Friday  a  holiday  for  Federal  employes 
here,  but  a  meeting  was  scheduled  for  later 
today  on  the  matter. 

The  Board  of  Trade  said  It  would  wait 
to  hear  If  the  downtown  department  stores 
wUl  close  before  deciding  whether  to  urge 
all  Its  members  to  close.  But  major  depart- 
ment stores  have  not  yet  made  decisions 
about  closing  by  noon. 

Mr.  Hahn  said  the  council  has  the  au- 
thority to  grant  admlnUtratlve  leave  to  city 
employes,  but  he  didn't  know  If  the  council 
could  Influence  private  employers  to  close. 
The  chaotic  meeting  began  an  hour  and 
15  minutes  late  after  the  Statehood  Commit- 
tee members  repeatedly  interrupted  with 
chants,  bongo  drum  playing  and  rhythmic 
clapping. 

The  council  finally  entered  Its  chambers 
at  11:15  and  agreed  to  hear  spokesmen  of 
the  group.  After  representatives  had  spoken, 
the  council  went  on  to  other  matters. 

After  15  minutes  of  other  business,  the 
drums,  applause  and  chants  started  up  again. 
"You're  rapping  (talking)  on  things  that 
are  going  to  happen  in  1970,  or  next  May. 
I'm  telling  you  there  isn't  going  to  be  any 
May  after  April  4.  We're  going  to  move. 
You're  going  to  deal  wrlth  us  right  now; 
right  now,"  said  a  young  man  who  seized  the 
microphone. 

When  Chairman  Hahn  tried  to  proceed 
with  other  business,  the  noise  started  up 
ouce  again. 

"The  only  thing  white  people  understand 
is  violence,"  said  a  young  black  girl  who 
stepped  to  the  microphone. 

"You  are  going  to  stand  up  and  say  'that's 
the  only  way  you  know  how  to  act."  But 
that's  the  only  way  you  listen. 
"You  win  listen  after  April  4,"  she  said. 
The  Council  had  called  the  police  Civil 
Disturbance  Unit  to  tell  protestors  to  remove 
their  red  and  black  flag.  When  they  didn't, 
CDU  members  backed  off  and  stood  at  the 
door. 

"We  refuse  to  remove  the  symbol  of  black 
humanity  and  the  blood  we  have  shed,"  said 
the  Rev.  Douglas  Moore. 

"We're  going  to  stay  here  until  Tarzan 
(Chairman  Gilbert  Hahn)  and  that  City 
Council  come  out,"  Rev.  Moore  shouted  at 
10:30  ajn.  when  the  City  CouncU  had  faUed 
to  appear  for  Its  10  a.m.  meeting. 

He  said  he  called  Mr.  Hahn  "Tarzan"  be- 
cause "all  those  white  folks  think  they're 
going  to  lead  us  out  of  the  Jungle." 

Councilman  Joseph  Yeldell  talked  briefly 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  but  was  shouted 


down.  "Henceforth,  we  say  nothing  to  Joe 
Yeldell."  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  declared. 

When  asked  If  the  CouncU  would  come 
out  to  meet  with  the  people.  Councilman 
Yeldell  shrugged. 

MeanwhUe,  the  demonstrators,  many  of 
them  wearing  Afro  haircuts,  chanted  "free- 
dom" and  danced  In  the  Council  chambers. 
Several  carried  signs  saying :  "The  Man  Gave 
You  Monday.  Are  You  Man  Enough  to  Take 
Friday,  AprU  4,  In  Memory  of  Martin?" 

"This  Council  acted  In  minutes  when  our 
beloved  President  died  and  declared  a  holi- 
day," Rev.  Moore  said.  "We  want  a  holiday 
April  4.  We  want  no  more  and  no  less." 

Many  of  the  group  wore  red  and  black 
sashes  symboUzlng  D.C.  Statehood  Commit- 

The  Rev.  Moore  said  that  the  Council 
allowed  Alexandria  residents  In  Its  chambers 
last  year  carrying  signs  that  said  "Shoot 
Looters  "  He  said  the  Statehood  Committee 
flag  had  Just  as  much  right  in  the  Council 
chambers  as  such  signs. 

However,  the  City  Council  entered  the 
chambers  at  11:15  a.m.,  an  hour  and  15  min- 
utes late,  and  agreed  to  hear  the  people  before 
taking  up  regular  Council  business. 

After  Councilman  Rev.  Jerry  Moore  Jr.  said 
an  opening  prayer,  the  Rev.  Douglas  Moore 
(no  relation)  of  the  D.C.  Statehood  Conunit- 
tee  said  another,  to  the  cheers  of  blacks  In 
the  audience.  He  eulogized  Dr.  King,  who,  he 
said,  died  so  that  garbage  men  might  be  free 
and  blacks  might  "get  off  the  plantations." 
He  warned  the  Council :  "Don't  misread  the 
signs  of  the  time." 

When  Chairman  Hahn  Jr.  next  said  Cor- 
poration Counsel  Charles  Duncan  had  Indi- 
cated the  CouncU's  powers  "are  unclear"  over 
proclaiming  Friday  a  holiday,  the  audience 
hooted  m  response,  and  an  unidentified 
speaker  read  a  section  of  the  revised  city 
ordinance,  which  he  said  gives  the  Council 
that  authority. 

Sammy  Abbott,  of  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee on  the  Transportation  Crisis,  told  Mr. 
Hahn  and  fellow  whites  on  the  council  that 
"how  white  men  can  sit  up  here  surrounded 
by  75  per  cent  black  population  and  say  the 
majority  don't  have  the  right,  then  you 
should  hide  your  head  imder  your  arms  and 
sneak  off." 

Mr.  Abbott,  who  is  white,  said  "when  the 
trouble  comes  the  black  population  in  D.C. 
once  again  in  motion  Is  not  going  to  distin- 
guish between  me  and  you,  Mr.  Hahn. " 

He  warned  that  the  council  "is  going  to 
have  to  respond  to  Institutional  racism,"  and 
assaUed  three  city  officials— Thomas  Airls, 
director  of  the  Highways  and  Traffic  Depart- 
ment; Lt.  Col.  Sam  Starobin,  city  liaison  from 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Deputy 
Mayor  Thomas  Fletcher  for  allegedly  selling 
out  the  city  to  the  suburbs — and  said  the 
Emergency  Committee  was  joining  "in  this 
and  every  other  movement  to  get  responsive 
action  from  the  council  and  we're  throwing 
the  gauntlet  down." 

Rev.  Walter  Fauntroy,  former  city  council- 
man and  member  of  Dr.  King's  Southern 
ChrlsUan  Leadership  Conference,  said  the 
SCLC  wUl  recommend  that  individual  store 
owners  make  up  their  minds  about  closing. 
"The  closing  was  not  our  idea  and  is  not 
significant  enough  for  us  to  take  a  stand," 

he  said. 

But  Rev.  Channlng  E.  Phillips,  president 
of  Housing  Development  Corp.  and  District 
Democratic  National  Committeeman,  said, 
"Closing  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do  in 
understanding  the  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Asked  about  the  importance  of  lost  pre- 
Easter  sales,  he  replied,  "It  depends  on  where 
your  values  are." 

The  Metropolitan  Community  Aid  Council 
is  organizing  Friday  rallies  In  Meridian  Hill 
Park,  Dupont  Circle  and  a  park  at  48th-st 
and  beane-av  ne.  DUtrict  schools  wlU  hold 
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special  events  on  April  3,  the  day  before 
spring  vacation. 

Washington  churches  will  be  asked  to  hold 
services  at  6:04  pjn.  Friday,  a  SCLC  spokes- 
man said,  and  a  morning  memorial  service  Is 
being  planned  by  the  D.C.  Coimcil  of 
Churches  and  the  Baptist  Ministers'  Con- 
ference. 

A  Jewish  "freedom  Seder"  will  be  celebrated 
at  the  Rev.  Mr.  PhlUlps"  Lincoln  Memorial 
Temple  on  Friday  evening. 


DWIGHT  DAVm  EISENHOWER 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31.1969 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
honor  of  my  life  is  to  have  personally 
known  Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 

Honesty,  integrity,  devotion  to  God  and 
country,  decency,  courage — all  describe 
our  34th  President.  He  was  the  personifi- 
cation of  all  that  is  good  and  moral  in 
America,  and  his  countrymen  responded 
manifold.  He  was  a  hero,  a  friend,  a 
leader  of  the  highest  order. 

Few  men  in  our  history  have  been  so 
highly  honored  or  so  dearly  loved  by  his 
people.  Few  in  our  history  have  so  richly 
deserved  it. 

When  America  was  provoked  irito  war, 
he  led  the  way  to  the  swiftest  victory 
possible,  commanding  the  largest  mili- 
tary machine  the  world  has  ever  seen 
or  may  ever  see  again.  But  he  remained 
a  man  of  peace.  General  Eisenhower's 
words,  spoken  14  years  ago  in  Vermont, 
not  only  reflect  his  deep  conviction  and 
dedication  to  peace,  but  are  particularly 
relevant  to  the  world  today.  He  said: 

We  merely  want  to  live  In  peace  with  all 
the  world,  to  trade  with  them,  ta  commune 
with  them,  to  learn  from  their  culture  as 
they  may  learn  from  ours,  so  that  our  sons 
may  stay  at  home,  the  products  of  our  toil 
may  be  used  for  our  schools,  and  our  roads 
and  our  churches,  and  not  for  the  guns  and 
planes  and  tanks  and  ships  of  war. 

A  military  man  himself,  he  warned 
upon  leaving  the  Presidency  against  "the 
acquisition  of  unwarranted  influence  by 
the  military-industrial  complex." 

We  cannot  and,  as  he  would  have 
quickly  affirmed,  should  not  turn  to  the 
past  except  to  learn  from  it.  But  one 
cannot  help  harboring  the  wistful  desire 
for  a  world  less  fraught  with  tensions 
and  turmoil,  as  represented  by  the 
Eisenhower  years  of  the  Presidency. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  will  live  on 
as  an  inspiration  to  future  generations 
of  Americans.  The  ideals  for  which  he 
stood  seem,  in  these  days  of  national 
unrest,  to  reflect  a  simpler  and  more 
serene  America.  But  these  are  the  ideals 
that  have  always  taken  America  through 
her  most  trying  moments  in  history.  They 
will  be  needed  again  and  again  in  the 
future. 

To  the  Eisenhower  family,  we  express 
our  heartfelt  sympathy.  To  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower,  our  eternal  thanks  and 
gratitude.  Now  committed  to  the  ages,  he 
can  now  take  his  rightful  place  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  our  greatest  sons. 
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INCARNATE  WORD   SISTERS 
lOOTHJ  ANNIVERSARY 


PLAN 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


IN  THB  HOtTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurs4ay,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  insert  into  the  Record  some 
of  the  history  0f  one  of  the  greatest  col- 
leges in  the  t^nited  States,  Incarnate 
Word  College  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on 
the  occasion  ot  the  college's  100th  an- 
niversary: Thl^  college  has  contributed 
talent  and  consequently  wealth  and 
progress  to  our  community  and  Nation. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

INCA&NATS     WORn     SiBTKKS     PLAN      IOOTH     AN- 

NTVERSAKT 

San  ANTomo,  '|1ex. — One  hundred  yectfs  ago 
today  Uiree  determined  French  Roman 
Catholic  Sisters,  Srs.  Madeleine,  St.  Pierre, 
and  Agnes  allght4d  from  a  stagecoach  In  fron- 
ttter  Sarr -Antonl<),  the  last  stop  in  a  dusty, 
three-week  trip  Ik'om  the  Qulf  coast  town  of 
Oalveston. 

San  Antonio  In  1869  must  have  been  slight- 
ly overpowering  %o  the  three  Frenchwomen. 
Not  only  was  itj  remote  from  their  Idyllic 
French  convent  iof  the  Incarnate  Word  In 
Lyons,  founded  lii  the  17th  century,  but  they 
spoke  little  Englleh,  the  building  which  was 
to  have  been  tbelr  convent-hospital  bad 
burned  to  the  ground  three  days  before  their 
arrival,  and  the  0ty  was  suffering  from  the 
most  serious  cho)era  epidemic  In  years. 

But  Sisters  Madeleine,  St.  Pierre,  and  Agnes 
did  not  leave  their  homeland,  cross  a  con- 
tinent for  mlsslotiary  nursing  work  because, 
as  a  poet  said,  they  were  made  of  sugar  can- 
dy.' In  fact,  the^  three  were  selected  by 
Claude  M.  Oubul^,  then  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Texas,  to  leave  ttielr  hospital  work  In  Oal- 
veston to  biilld  at  similar  institution  In  San 
Antonio,  the  clty'e  first  civilian  hospital. 

The  Sisters  were  short  of  food,  money,  and 
a  working  Bngll4h  vocabulary — everything, 
that  is,  except  tbe  courage  and  stubborn 
determination  to  do,  with  faith,  what  could 
never  have  been  done  without  it. 

The  challenges  of  that  first  day  were  to 
become  old  frien<|B  for  the  next  two  decades, 
and  even  with  siiccees  challenges  continued 
through  the  first  oentury. 

Those  three  nuns,  without  proper  convent 
or  hospital  buUdlog,  rolled  up  their  flowing 
sleeves  and  prepared  to  build  a  hospital,  and 
a  legacy.  They  founded  a  congregation  now 
called  the  Sisters  pf  Charity  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  which,  In  1969,  consists  of  over  HOC 
niins  In  Texas,  I^tilsiana,  Oklahoma,  Mis- 
souri, Illinois.  MeKlco,  Peru,  and  Ireland. 

By  December  3, 1869  the  three  foundresses, 
themks  to  the  generous  support  of  Texana 
drawn  to  their  magnetic  dedication  "to  serve, 
not  to  be  served,"  had  completed  their  first 
goal.    Santa   Rosa   Infirmary   was   opened. 

Today  that  same  hospital,  the  Santa  Rosa 
Medical  Center,  continues  to  grow  with  San 
Antonio,  having  l)ecome  one  of  the  largest 
in  Texas  and  the  third  largest  Catholic  hos- 
pital complex  In  tbe  United  States.  And  that 
was  only  the  beginning. 

The  Sisters'  toAay  have  three  provinces 
(San  Antonio,  stj  Louis,  and  Mexico)  and 
operate  82  institutions  or  "houses,"  including 
fifteen  hospitals,  flity-fovir  schools,  five 
homes,  and  eight  conununlty  and  Christian 
doctrine  centers.  The  Congregation  also  owns 
and  operates  one  college.  Incarnate  Word 
College,  founded  in  1881  and  now  fully  ac- 
credited by  fourteen  agencies  to  grant  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  29  fields  and  tbe  master's 
degree  in  five. 

In  San  Antonio  the  superior  general  of  the 
order.  Sister  Cali^ta  Garvey,  recently  an- 
nounced plans  fot  the  Congregation's  cen- 
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tennlal  celebration,  July  20  through  29.  Onoe. 
the  major  celebration  is  held  at  tbe  San 
Antonio  Motherhouse,  Institutions  in  other 
cities  wlU  follow  suit. 

By  happy  accident,  the  official  opening  of 
the  Centetmlal  Week  coincides  with  the  day 
and  time  tbe  first  American  astronaut  Is 
scheduled  to  step  out  of  the  LEM  and  onto 
tbe  surface  of  the  moon — 1:00  pjn.,  July  20, 
1969. 

The  week  opens  with  a  vast,  three-hour 
open  bouse  at  the  Motherhouse  with  tours, 
exhibits  depicting  tbe  history  of  tbe  Con- 
gregation, and  progress  made  In  the  three 
provinces.  In  tbe  late  afternoon  a  Mass  of 
Thanksgiving  wlU  be  ooncelebrated  at  San 
Antonio's  new  Theatre  of  the  Performing 
Arts  in  the  Convention  Center  by  Archbishop 
Robert  E.  Lucey  of  San  Antonio  and  bishc^s 
from  dioceses  where  members  of  tbe  order 
are  serving. 

Sister  Clare  Eileen  Craddock,  bom  and 
raised  In  New  Orleans  and  professor  of 
French  at  Incarnate  Word  College,  serves  as 
chairwoman  of  the  Centennial  Committee. 

"Much  of  the  week,"  Sister  Clare  Eileen 
said,  "win  be  devoted  to  the  Sisters.  This  U 
their  week." 

In  addition  to  tbe  opening  Mass,  three 
other  Masses  will  be  held  during  the  week 
for  friends  and  benefactors,  deceased  mem- 
bers of  tbe  congregation,  and  for  tbe  order's 
Jubilarians.  There  will  also  be  cook-outs,  pic- 
nics, movies,  talent  shows,  and  other  enter- 
tainment for  the  large  gathering  of  Sisters. 

A  major  highlight  of  tbe  week  will  be  three 
evening  performances  by  the  Lutheran  New 
World  Sacred  Chorus  of  St.  Louis,  directed 
by  Professor  Robert  Bergt  of  Concordia  Lu- 
theran Seminary.  Two  of  tbe  concerte  will  be 
for  tbe  guests  of  the  congregation  and  the 
third  is  open  to  the  general  public. 

Looking  back  on  the  first  century  of  her 
order,  tbe  superior  general,  Sister  CalUta, 
said  that  she  "stands  In  wonder  at  tbe  suc- 
cess of  our  Congregation  which  has  g^wn 
from  three  to  over  1100." 

"This  could  not  have  happened,"  she  con- 
tinued, "without  Divine  help  .  .  .  and  tbe 
glorloiis  faith  and  coiirage  of  the  founding 
women." 

Sister  Callxta  stressed  once  again  that  the 
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Congregation  of  the  Slaters  of  Charity  of  the 
Incarnate  Word  is  "here  to  serve,  not  to  b« 
served." 

She  also  indicated  that  her  order,  like  the 
Church  and  Society,  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
transitional  period.  It  Is  a  new  challenge, 
not  unlike  tbe  challenges  of  tbe  previous 
century,  and  "we  get  great  courage  from 
looking  back  on  those  who  went  before  us." 

As  she  begins  to  lead  her  order  into  its 
second  century,  the  superior  general  affirmed 
her  belief  in  tbe  permanency  of  the  religious 
life,  saying  that  the  future  will  see  an  ex- 
pansion of  tbe  congregation's  work  in  edu- 
cation, hospital  and  health  services,  and  so- 
cial work  in  the  inner  city  apoetolate. 

"We  have  an  open  attitude,"  Sister  Callxta 
concluded,  "(which  is)  to  try  to  serve  as  best 
we  can  tbe  needs  of  the  day.  We  are  not 
afraid!" 

OxKKRAi.  Statistics  or  thx  Sistkks  of 
Chakitt  of  thx  Incabnats  Word 

The  Congregation  of  tbe  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  the  Incarnate  Word  consists  of  1,121  Ro- 
man Catholic  sisters  with  its  Motherhouse 
and  Oeneral  Administration  here  in  San 
Antonio.  Mother  Callxta  Oarvey  is  presently 
the  Mother  General  of  the  entire 
Congregation. 

The  Congregation  is  divided  Into  three 
main  provinces,  each  with  a  provincial  house 
or  provlncialate  governing  that  area.  They 
are:   San  Antonio,  St.  Louis,  and  Mexico. 

Under  tbe  San  Antonio  province  Is  the 
Congregation's  first  foreign  mission  (October, 
1964)  located  In  Chlmbote,  Peru.  There  are 
six  sisters  working  there.  In  1966  another  six 
began  hospital  work  under  tbe  Peruvian 
government  at  a  hospital  for  tbe  poUce  and 
their  dependents.  Another  member  of  the 
Congregation,  Sister  Charles  Miirle  Frank.  Is 
project  administrator  for  project  HOPE  in 
Lima. 

There  are  82  houses  In  the  Congregation. 
A  "house,"  in.  our  terms.  Is  any  Institution 
operated  by  tbe  sisters.  It  may  be  a  school, 
hospital,  orphanage,  or  community  center. 
The  following  tabulation  shows  the  diversity 
of  work  carried  on  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  tbe  Incarnate  Word: 
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Province 


Total  houses         Schools       Hospitals 


Homes 


Others 


San  Antonio  (Texas  and  LouisisM) 

34 

27 
21 

24 

18 
11 

4 
4 
7 

1 
3 

1 

4 

St  Louis  (part  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and  lUinois).... 
Mexico 

2 
2 

Total 

82 

54 

IS 

5 

8 

Note:  These  figures  Include  the  Santa  Rosa  Medical  Center  in  San  Antonio,  the  3d  largest  Catholic  hospital  complex  in  the  United 
States.  The  Santa  Rosa  was  San  Antonio's  1st  hospital  and  was  the  prime  goal  of  the  sisters  when  they  arrived  in  San  Antonio  in 
April  of  1869.  


3CBB>XXLS  OF  BVZNTS SI8TEBS  OF  CHAJUTT  OF 

THX    INCAKNATE    WORD    CENTENNIAL    WEEK. 

Jtn,T  20-26.  1969 

SUNDAT,    JXTtT    aO 

1:00-4:00  pjn.:  Open  House,  Reception, 
and  Exhibit  of  Campus. 

5:00  pjn.:  Mass  of  Thanksgiving — Theater, 
Convention  Center. 

7:00  pjn.:  Social  Hour  and  Dinner  for  Spe- 
cial Guests — Marian  HaU. 

MONDAY,  JT7I.T  21 SISTESS'  DAT 

Special  Community  celebration  honoring 
all  our  Sisters. 

TTJESDAT,    JTTLT    32 

10:00  ajn.:  Mass  for  friends  and  benefac- 
tors— Motherhouse  Chapel. 

8:00  pjn.:  New  World  Sacred  Chorus  of  St. 
Louis — College  Audltoritim. 

WXDNSBDAT,    JtTLT    23 

10:00  ajn.:  BCass  for  deceased  members 
of  the  Congregation — Motherhouse  Chapel. 

6:00  pjn.:  "Cook-Out"  at  tbe  Pool. 

8:00  pjn.:  New  World  Sacred  Chorus  of  St. 
Louis. 


TH17SSDAT,    JT7I.T    24 

10:00   ajn.:    Demonstration   of   Liturgical 
Singing — College  Auditorium. 
12:00:  Box  lunch. 

rXIDAT,    JITLT    28 

4:00^ p.m.:  Greeting  and  Program  for  Ju- 
bUarians — Marian  HaU. 

7:30  pjn.:  Movie — College  Auditorium. 

SATUBBAT,    JULT    28 

8:30  ajn.:  Mass  for  Jubilarians. 
11:30  ajn.:  Jubilee  Dinner. 
5:00  pjn.:  Picnic  Supper  at  the  Pool 
7:30  p.m.:  Sisters'  Program — CoUege  Audl- 
toriiun. 


CEN-rENNIAL   SYMBOL:    SiSTEKS  OF  CHARITT  OF 

THE  Incarnate  Word 

Important:  A  modem  fieur-de-lis,  the  cen- 
tennial symbol  depicts  the  French  origin  of 
tbe  Congregation  of  th^  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
the  Incarnate  Word.  The  three-j»«nged  stem 
which  cradles  the  Same  8ymt>oIizefl  the  three 
provinces  of  which  the  congregation  is  com- 
posed. The  darting  tongue  of  fire  Issuing  up- 
ward bears  testimony  to  tbe  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual Illumination  imparted  by  its  edu- 


cational Institutions,  as  well  as  the  warmth 
and  care  extended  In  the  hospitals,  tbe  homes 
for  children,  and  the  social  welfare  centers 
of  the  congregation.  Tbe  flame  also  sym- 
bolizes the  vltaUty  and  inspiration  which 
have  guided  tbe  work  of  tbe  congregation 
during  its  one  hundred  years  of  service  and 
which  hopefuUy  will  continue  to  distinguish 
Its  service  to  God  and  man. 

Instttutions  Opebated  by  Sisters  of  Chabitt 
OF  THE  Incarnate  Word 

TEXAS 


Amarillo 
St.    Mary's     Academy,    1112    Washington 
Street;  Sr.  Mary  WUbert  Boul,  Superior. 

St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  Sr.  Lucy  Glass, 
Superior. 

Corpus  Christi 

Spohn  Hospital,  1436  Third  Street;  Sr. 
Mary  Dlgna,  Superior. 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  School,  5806 
S.  Padre  Is.  Dr.;  Sr.  Mary  Joseph  Smyth,  Su- 
perior. 

Dallas 

St.  Joseph  Home  for  Girls,  901  S.  Madison; 
Sr.  Mary  AcbUle  Bugnltz.  Superior. 

Dunne  Memorial  Home  for  Boys,  1825  W. 
Davis  Street;  Sr.  Nadlne  Luebbert,  Superior. 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  School,  7626 
Cortland;   Sr.  Albeus  HarUgan,  Superior. 
Del  Rio 

Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  School,  603  CueUar 
Street;   Sr.  Clara  O'DrlscoU,  Superior. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,  209  East  Green- 
wood; Sr.  Honorla  Keenaghan,  Superior. 

Eagle  Past 
Out  Lady  of  Refuge  School,  577  Washing- 
ton Street;   Sr.  Baptlsta  Doyle,  Superior. 
El  Paso 
St.  Margaret  Home,  491  St.  Matthew  St.; 
Sr.  Amabllis  O'Byme,  Superior. 

Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  School,  9070  Ala- 
mede  Ave.;    Sr.   Josette   Eveler,   Superior. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Valley  School,  8620  Win- 
chester Place;  Sr.  Mary  Leonard  McGulre, 
Superior. 

Fort  Worth 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  1401  S.  Main;  Sr. 
Mary    James    Whelan,    Superior. 

All  Saints  School,  2022  N.  Houston;  Sr. 
PloriU  Lee,  Superior. 

Holy  FamUy  School,  5617  Locke;  Sr.  Denlse 
Smith,  Superior. 

Kerrville 

Notre  Dame  School,  925  Main  Street;   Sr. 
Anna  Teresa  Hussey,  Superior. 
Lubbock 
St.  Elizabeth  School,  2312  Broadway;   Sr. 
Joseph  Francis  Qeever,  Superior. 
Afor/o 
St.  Mary's  School,  Box   1028;   Sr.  Bema- 
dette  Forck,  Superior. 

Pampa 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  School,  2320  N.  Hobart 
St.;  Sr.  AUce  Marie  Holden,  Superior. 

Paris 
St.  Joseph's  Hospltol;   Sr.  Mary  Cornelia 
CLeary,  Superior. 

PTiorr 

(Parish  work)   Sisters  Ma.  Fellsa  Cardona 
and  Julia  Vlllegas,  215  North  Aster  Street. 
San  Angela 

Sacred  Heart  School,  Box  5287;  St.  Fran- 
ces Therese  Pbllippus,  Superior. 

Holy  Angels  School,  2316  A&M  Avenue;  Sr. 
Mary  Imelda  Morlarlty,  Superior. 

St.  John's  Hospital,  Box  1191;  Sr.  Monlka 
Schonberger,  Superior. 

San  Antonio 

St.  John's  Convent  (Santa  Rosa  Medical 
Center);  Sr.  Margaret  Mary  Curry,  Supe- 
rior. 

Incarnate  Word  Convent,  4616  Broadway; 
Sr.  Clare  Eileen  Craddock,  Superior. 
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Incarnate  Word  High  School,  727  E.  Hllde- 
brand;  Sr.  Teresa  Connors,  Superior. 

St.  Joseph's  Convent  (senior  Sisters)  847  E. 
Hlldebrand;   Sr.  Clementla  Carey,  Superior. 

Incarnate  Word  CoUege,  4301   Broadway; 
Sr.  Alacoque  Power,  Superior. 

Our  Lady   of   Guadalupe   School,   1401   El 
Paso  St.;  Sr.  Brlgld  Conlon,  Superior. 

St.  Ann's  School,  1334  W.  Ashby;  Sr. 
Marian  Jordan,  Superior. 

St.  CecUla's  School,  118  Lowell;  Sr.  PhUo- 
mena  Birmingham,  Superior. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  School,  1701  Alametos 
St.,  Sr.  Mary  Regis  Byrne,  Superior. 

St.  Patrick's  School,  518  Mason  St.;  Sr. 
Ernestine  Lalor,  Superior. 

St.  Peter-St.  Joseph  Home,  919  KQssion  Rd., 
Sr.  Margaret  Mary  Mannion,  Superior. 

St.  PhUlp's  School,  134  E.  Lambert  St.,  Sr. 
Timothy  Muldowney,  Superior. 

Espada  Mission,  Rt.  12,  Box  178;  Srs.  Pa- 
clfica  ScaUan  and  Mariana  Gutierrez. 

St.   Peter's  School,   112   Marcla  Place;    Sr. 
Annette  SmUey,  Superior. 
Seguin 

St.  Joseph's  School,  510  S.  Austin  St.;  Sr. 
Bernardlne  Coyne.  Superior. 

Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  School,  402  E.  Col- 
lege St.,  Sr.  Janet  Marie  Monsalvo,  Superior. 
Stockdale 

St.  Ann's  School — Kosciusko,  Box  77,  Rt.  2; 
Sr.  Edith  Louise  Pastore,  Superior. 

Windthorst 
St.   Mary's   School;    Sr.  .Alpheus   Murphy, 
Superior. 

LOmSIANA 

Metairie 

Archbishop  Chapelle  High  School,  2661 
Montana;  Sr.  Mary  Mercy  Fltzpatrlck,  Su- 
perior. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  School,  400  Codlfer; 
Sr.  Brigid  Marie  Clarke,  Superior. 

OKLAHOMA 

McAlester 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  628  East  Creek  Ave.. 
Sr.  Mary  Alyce  Odneal,  Superior. 

ILLINOIB 

Cahokia 
St.  Catherine  Laboure  School,  1820  Jerone 
Lane;  Sr.  Mary  Gerard  Forck,  Superior. 

Cicero 
St.  Frances  of  Rome  School,  1400  S.  Atistin 
Blvd.;  Sr.  Mary  Pezold,  Superior. 

MISSOURI 

Cadet 
St.  Joachim's  School,  Rt.   1,  Box  253;   Sr. 
Roslta  Hyland,  Superior. 

Chesterfield 
Incarnate  Word  Convent,  13416  OUve  Blvd., 
Srs.    Theodore    Holden    and    Jane    Frances 
McGraU. 

Florissant 

S.  Dlsmas  School,  2585  Steeplechase  Lane; 
Sr.  Rose  Mary  PoUtte,  Superior. 

Jefferson  City 

St.  Francis  Xavier  School,  Rt.  3,  Box  98; 
Sr.  Edna  Marie  Green,  Superior. 

Immaculate  Conception  School,  429  Clark 
Avenue;  Sr.  Joan  CeciUa  Moran,  Superior. 

Potosi 
St.  James  School,  101  Hickory  Street;   Sr. 
Laura  McGowan,  Superior. 

St.  Louis 

St.  Anselm  Convent,  12828  Oakstone  Lane; 
Srs.  Helen  Ann  CoUler  and  AUce  Marie  Roth- 
ernlck. 

St  Sebastian  School,  9920  Glen  Owen 
Drive;  Sr.  Janette  Fuchs,  Superior. 

Incarnate  Word  Hospital,  1640  South  Grand 
Blvd.,  Sr.  JuUann  Murphy,  Superior. 

Incarnate  Word  Convent,  2800  Normandy 
Drive;  Sr.  Stephen  Marie  Glennon,  Provincial 
Superior. 
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Blessed  Sacrament  School,  6021  Northland 
Avenue;  Sr.  EUeen  Friel,  Superior. 

Incarnate  Word  Academy,  2800  Normandy 
Drive;  Sr.  Agnes  Dltenhafer,  Superior. 

(Ireland,  Peru,  and  Mexico  not  Included  on 
this  Ust.) 


WEAPONS  AND  ANTIWEAPONS 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  is  now  confronted  by  the  tragic 
decision  of  President  Nixon  to  proceed 
with  the  deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic- 
misslle  system — a  project  of  spurious  mil- 
itary, poUtical,  and  economic  value.  The 
misguided  nature  of  this  decision  to  con- 
tinue to  proliferate  weapons  and  antb- 
weapons  is  well  exposed  in  an  article  by 
I.  F.  Stone  ui  the  March  27,  1969,  issue 
of  the  New  York  Review  of  Books.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

NiXON    AND    THE    ARMS    RACE:     HOW    MUCH    IS 

"StrmciENCY"? 
(By  I.  F.  Stone) 

The  annals  of  the  Nixon  AdmlnlBtratlon,  in 
so  far  as  arms  are  concerned,  must  begin, 
like  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  The  Word.  But 
Nixon  has  changed  The  Word  at  the  very 
outset. 

In  tbe  campaign  It  was  "superiority."  At 
his  first  press  conference  this  was  changed  to 
"sufficiency."  The  two  words  seem  to  move 
in  dlfl^erent  directions.  One  implies  an  end- 
less arms  race.  The  other  seems  to  promise 
that  at  some  point  we  will  haye  enough. 

The  real  meaning  of  tbe  shift  is  difficult  to 
evaluate  because  it  came,  not  in  any  formal 
and  considered  pronouncement,  but  in  an 
offhand  reply  to  an  unexpected  question. 
The  correspondent,  Edward  P.  Morgan  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Laboratory,  long  one  of 
the  few  liberal  voices  on  the  air,  is  not  the 
man  the  Nixon  team  would  have  chosen  for 
a  planted  question.  The  meaning  of  the  ex- 
change is  further  obscured  because  It  in- 
volved a  double  error,  on  Morgan's  part  and 
on  Nixon's.  Morgan  wrongly  attributed  the 
Idea  of  "sufficiency"  to  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, Nixon's  chief  assistant  on  foreign  pol- 
icy and  national  security.  Nixon  not  only  as- 
sumed that  Morgan  was  correct  but  briskly 
and  cbeerftilly  accepted  the  Idea.  The  result 
seemed  to  be  a  reversal  of  all  Nixon  had  said 
in  the  campaign. 

The  question  was  framed,  Uke  so  many 
reportorial  questions,  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
dicate the  desired  answer  and  clearly  dis- 
closed Morgan's  own  bias  against  the  arms 
race.  One  would  think  the  very  wording 
wovild  have  put  Nixon  on  guard.  This  is  the 
fuU  text  of  Morgan's  question,  from  the  offi- 
cial transcript: 

"Q.  Back  to  nuclear  weapons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Both  you  and  Secretary  Laird  have 
stressed,  quite  hard,  the  need  for  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  But  what  is  the  real 
meaning  of  that  in  view  of  tbe  fact  that 
both  sides  have  more  than  enough  already 
to  destroy  each  other,  and  how  do  you  dis- 
tinguish the  vaUdlty  of  that  stance  and  the 
argument  of  Dr.  Kissinger  for  what  he  calls 
'sufficiency?'  " 

Nobody  can  say  that  was  not  a  leading 
question.  In  a  courtroom  Nixon's  counsel 
would  have  objected  to  it  at  once  as  loaded 
and  the  objection  would  have  been  sustained. 
But  Nixon  waded  right  In.  The  answer,  too, 
merits  examination  in  fuU  text: 

"A.  Here,  again,  1  think  the  semantics  may 
offer  an  inappropriate  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  would  say  that  with  regard  to  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's suggestion  of  sufficiency,  that  that 
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would  meet,  ce: 
think  Secretary 
to  superiority. 

"Let  me  put 
about  parity.  I 
that  wars  occur 
Ueves  It  has  a  ch: 


Inly,  my  giildellne,  and  I 
Ird's  guideline,  with  regard 


this  way:  when  we  talk 
Ink  we  should  recognize 
sually,  when  each  side  b«- 
ace  to  win.  Therefore,  par- 
ity does  not  necessarily  assure  that  a  war 
may  not  occur.  Bt  the  same  token,  when  we 
talk  about  superlcilty.  that  may  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  other  side  In  giving  great 
Impetus  to  Its  owti  arms  race." 

Nixon  then  went  on  to  define  what  he  con- 
siders sufficiency.  ! 

"Our  objective  Ijn  this  Administration,  and 
this  Is  a  matter  Vhlch  we  are  going  to  dis- 
cuss at  the  Pentagon  this  aitemoon,  and 
that  win  be  the  stibject  of  a  major  discussion 
m  the  National  Sfecurtty  Council  within  the 
month — our  obJe<mve  Is  to  be  sure  that  the 
United  States  has  sufficient  military  power 
to  defend  our  Intfreets  and  to  maintain  the 
commitments  whlfch  this  Administration  de- 
termines axe  In  4he  Interest  of  the  United 
States  around  the]world. 

"I  think  sufficiency'  Is  a  better  term,  actu- 
ally, than  either  fcuperlorlty'  or  'parity.' " 

-This  Xs-  the  saitie  Nixon  who,  only  three 
nyonthn.  earlier,  h^id  said  America's  defenses 
were  "close  to  peill  point"  and  that  we  were 
In  "a  secimty  gab"  which  by  1970  or  1971 
could  become  a  '[survival  gap."  "I  intend," 
Nixon  said  at  thai  time '  "to  restore  our  ob- 
jective of  clear-cut  military  superiority." 

The  organ  of  thp  Air  Force  Association,  the 
most  powerful  cdrnponent  of  the  military- 
industrial  compleic.  In  a  pre-lnaugural  edi- 
torial had  noted  I  with  satisfaction  Nixon's 
commitment  to  superiority  and  to  "the  role 
of  technology  In  aaalntalnlng  such  superior- 
ity." If  the  new  i  Administration,"  it  said,' 
"Is  willing  to  put  Its  money  where  Its  mouth 
Is  in  national  |  defense,  some  welcome 
changes  are  In  the  offlng."  Could  it  be  that 
an  entirely  new  gap  was  opening — a  Nixon 
gap,  between  the  i  campaigner  and  the  Pres- 
ident? 1 

Where  did  Morgan  pick  up  the  term  "suffl- 
clency"  and  how  IB  It  that  the  new  President 
was  so  ready  to  atlopt  it?  We  know  the  an- 
swer to  neither  duesUon.  Morgan  later  ad- 
mitted he  was  InJ  error  In  attributing  it  to 
Dr.  Kissinger.  Itlls  true  that  In  a  sympo- 
sium by  the  Brookings  Institution,  E>r.  Kis- 
singer— writing  before  his  White  House  ap- 
pointment— rebuAed  the  "superiority  "  con- 
cept on  which  Np-.  Nixon  campaigned.  He 
wrote:  ' 

Throughout  history,  military  power  was 
considered  the  ultimate  recourse.  Statesmen 
treated  the  SLcqui^itlon  of  additional  power 
paramount  objective, 
has   destroyed   this   tradl- 
No    foreseeable    force- 
uH-scale    ballistic   missile 
ded] — can  prevent  levels 
g  those  of  the  two  world 
radox     of     contemporary 
is  that  a  gargantuan  in- 
as  eroded  its  relationship 
,e    capacity    to    destroy    Is 
te  into  a  plausible  threat 
tries  with  no  capacity  for 
ogans     like     "superiority, 
estructlon,"  compete  un- 
ar  definition  of  their  op- 
slgnlficance.  much  less  a 
political  implications. 
ere  expressed   by   Nixon's 
er.   Dr.   Lee   A.   DuBrtdge, 
th  The  New  York  Times, 
hen  he  said : 
t  in  which  we  have  1.000 


as  an  obvious  am 
The   nuclear  age 
tional    measure, 
level — not   even 
defenses  [italics 
of  damage  ecUpsi 
wars.  .  .  .  The 
military  strength 
crease  in  power 
to    policy.  .  .  .  T 
difficult  to  transli 
even  against  cou 
retaliation.  . 
■parity,'   'assured 
encumbered  by  c 
erational  millti 
consensus  on  the! 

Similar  views 
new  science  ad 
in  an  interview 
last  December  17, 

"If  it  Is  a  con 


hydrogen   warhea^  and   the  Russians  have 


900.  is  that  good 
1500  to  their  900! 
1500  and  we  onl3 
possible  race  to  s( 
validity  of,  and 


bad?  Or  should  we  have 

Or  are  they  going  to  get 

have   1.000?  It  is  an  im- 

the  end  of,  or  to  see  the 

is  terribly  Important  to 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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And  a  way  of  getting  out  of  the  rat  rac«  of 
nuclear  build-ups  and  nuclear  defenae  build- 
ups [Italics  added]." 

Neither  Dr.  Kissinger  nor  Dr.  DitBrtdge  ac- 
tually used  the  term  "sufficiency."  The  Presi- 
dent may  possibly  have  seen  It  In  an  advance 
copy,  perhaps  even  a  special  private  draft,  of 
a  new  report  prepared  by  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace.  This  was 
"cleared"  before  Its  release  with  a  prestigious 
panel  which  included  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara,  General  Matthew  B. 
Rldgway,  USA  ret.,  and  Major  General 
James  McCormack,  USAP,  ret ,  all  of  whom 
allowed  their  names  to  appear  in  connection 
vrtth  lt.« 

This  report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  George  W. 
Rathjens  of  MIT.  formerly  with  the  US  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  before 
that,  with  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses. 
In  It  Dr.  Rathjens  said,  with  no  dissent  from 
this  panel.  "The  strategic  forces  of  both  sides 
are  tod  large.  Thus,  as  far  as  deterrence  is 
concerned,  the  point  has  certainly  been 
passed  by  now  where  both  sides  have  'suffi- 
ciency'— probably  a  more  useful  concept  for 
describing  the  present  strategic  balance  than 
either    superiority'  or  "parity."  " 

Actually  the  term  "sufficiency"  was  first 
used  in  the  context  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
thirteen  years  ago.  There  Is  irony  In  its 
origin.  It  was  first  used  by  Elsenhower's  Air 
Force  Secretary,  Donald  A.  Quarles,  during 
the  1956  presidential  campaign.  In  a  speech 
on  August  4  of  that  year,  Mr,  Quarles,  though 
he  was  talking  to  the  Air  Force  Association, 
had  the  courage  to  say,  '"There  comes  a  time 
In  the  course  of  Increasing  our  alrpower  when 
we  must  make  a  determination  of  sufficiency. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  occasion  In  this  audience  to 
labor  the  point  that  the  buildup  of  atomic 
power  in  the  hands  of  two  opposed  alliances 
of  nations  makes  total  war  an  unthinkable 
catastrophe  for  both  sides." 

What  he  then  said  of  planes  applies  equally 
today  to  missiles  and  antlmlsslles.  "Neither 
side,"  he  said,  "'can  hope  by  a  mere  margin 
of  superiority  in  airplanes  or  other  means 
of  delivery  of  atomic  weapons  to  escape  catas- 
trophe .  .  .  even  If  there  is  a  wide  disparity 
between  the  offensive  or  defensive  [Italics 
added)  strengths  of  the  opposing  forces."'  The 
irony  is  that  the  Quarles  speech  was  delivered 
to  counter  the  ""bomber  gap"  campaign  then 
being  waged  against  the  Republicans  by  the 
Air  Force  lobby  with  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  Democrats,  like  the  '"security  gap"' 
campaign  waged  by  Nixon  last  ye€ir.» 

"Sufficiency"  was  the  Easenhower  Admin- 
istration theme  in  fighting  off  the  demands 
for  higher  defense  spending  from  the  mili- 
tary and  Its  industrial  alUes.  Is  Nixon,  faced 
with  budgetary  problems  and  an  unstable 
dollar,  coming  back  to  it  now?  That  is  the 
question  which  will  soon  be  answered  by  his 
decision  on  the  antl-balllstlc  missile  and  by 
the  results  of  the  review  he  has  ordered  of 
the  military  budget,  which  Is  due  the  latter 
part  of  March. 

The  shift  from  "superiority"  to  '"suffi- 
ciency"' may  prove  to  mean  little  or  nothing. 
But  the  shift,  even  If  only  semantic,  offers 
new  leverage  to  the  peace  movement.  For  it 
raises  the  question  of  how  much  armaments 
Is  enough,  and  it  raises  it  on  the  highest  level 
and  in  the  broadest  forum.  When  the  new 
President  himself  adopts  the  term  "suffi- 
ciency." he  invites  public  discussion  of  the 
military  budget  in  the  simplest  and  most 
graphic  terms.  How  much  is  enough?  If 
Secretary  Laird  has  his  way,  the  budget  re- 
view will  find  present  military  appropria- 
tions insufficient.  Perhaps  the  peace  move- 
ment ought  to  set  up  a  public  hearing  board 
of  its  own  to  take  testimony  from  experts  on 
this  problem  of  "sufficiency"  and  publish  both 
the  testimony  and  the  final  report.  In  what 
follows  we  will  try  to  give  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  military  monster. 


The  real  word  for  America's  nuclear  arsenal 
Is    not    sufficiency    but    lunacy.    When    the 
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Rathjens  report  says  ""the  strategic  forces 
of  both  sides  are  too  large,"  that  is  the 
understatement  of  the  millennium.  Briefly, 
we  have  3>4  times  as  many  nuclear  warheads 
as  the  Soviet  Union,  and  ten  times  as  many 
as  we  need — not  Just  to  "deter"  but  to 
destroy  it.  The  first  figure  is  from  Clark  CUf- 
ford's  final  posture  statement  on  the  fiscal 
1970  budget  (p.  42)  last  January  15,  This 
says  we  can  launch  4200  warheads  with  our 
ICBMs.  Polaris  submarines,  and  bombers, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  can  launch  1200.  The 
second  figure  is  from  a  table  (at  p.  57)  of 
McNamara's  final  posture  statement  for  the 
fiscal  1969  budget  dated  January  23  of  last 
year.  This  for  the  first  time  gave  figures  on 
the  nvimber  of  1 -megaton  warheads  (one 
Megaton  =  1,000,000  tons  of  TNT)  needed  to 
wreck  the  Soviet  Union.  The  maximum  Is  400. 

As  McNamara  explains,  "'further  incre- 
ments would  not  meaningfully  change  the 
amount  of  damage  because  we  would  be 
brlngliLg  smaller  and  smaller  cities  under 
attack."  McNamara  figures  this  would  kill 
74  million  people,  or  more  than  three  times 
the  total  Soviet  losses  In  World  War  n,  and 
destroy  76  percent  of  Soviet  Industry.  Give 
or  take  any  reasonable  number  for  error, 
this  Is  no  longer  war  as  man  has  ever  known 
It  before  but  Instant  cremation.  Seven ty- 
foxrr  mllUon  people  will  be  ""only"  30  percent 
of  the  Soviet  population  in  1972,  the  year 
to  which  this  table  is  projected.  But  a  foot- 
note  (at  p.  52)  of  an  earlier  McNamara  pos- 
ture statement  In  January  1967  still  applies 
to  these  estimates  of  lethality.  The  footnote 
explains  that  they  cover  only  ""prompt" 
deaths  from  blast  and  fallout — "they  do  not 
Include  deaths  resulting  from  fire,  storms. 
disease,  and  general  disruption  of  everyday 
life.'"  So  add  to  the  Immediate  deaths  any 
number  for  the  slow,  and  then  ask  yourself 
again  how  much  Is  enough?  What  is  suffi- 
ciency? 

The  assumption  behind  these  computa- 
tions is  as  distant  from  human  realities  as 
the  numbers.  Never  has  so  much  precision 
been  attached  to  so  much  spurious  rational- 
ity. The  assumption  Is  that  war  is  a  kind  of 
game  on  which  nat^ns  embark  after  con- 
sulting a  computer  to  see  who  would  come 
out  ahead.  Not  the  least  dangerous  aspect  of 
our  war  machine  is  that  It  Is  based  on  so 
fallacious  a  theory  as  to  why  and  how  wars 
occur.  Starting  from  so  abstract  and  mech- 
anistic an  axiom,  the  planners  have  devel- 
oped a  series  of  corollaries  which  seem 
designed  to  confuse  not  only  us  but  even 
our  computers. 

The  flj-st  corollary  Is  that  If  It  looks  to  the 
attacker  as  If  the  damage  to  himself  In  any 
war  would  be  ""unacceptable,"  he  will  be 
""deterred."  The  second  corollary  Is  that  the 
way  to  confront  your  enemy  with  "unaccept- 
able" damage  Is  to  have  an  ""assured  destruc- 
tion capability'"  which  you  can  Impose  on 
him  in  a  "'second  strike"  of  retaliation  If  he 
attacks  first.  The  third  Is  that  to  do  this  you 
need  a  nuclear  arsenal  which  is  so  large  and 
so  Invulnerable  that  the  enemy  cannot 
destroy  it — or  enough  of  it — in  a  first  strike 
to  save  himself  from  destruction  In  return. 
The  fourth  and  final  corollary  is  that  you 
have  to  keep  building  more  and  better 
weapons  to  be  sure  of  maintaining  that 
second-strike  capacity.  This  is  what  keeps 
the  nuclear  rat  race  going.  Those  who  work 
within  the  military  bureaucracy  are  doomed 
to  serve  Its  purposes.  The  proliferation  of 
doctrine  furthers  the  proliferation  of  arma- 
ments. The  finely  spun  concepts  of  deter- 
rence and  second  strike  give  a  rational 
appearance  to  an  essentially  Irrational  proc- 
ess, the  mindless  multiplication  of  weaponry 

The  arms  race  Is  based  on  an  optimistic 
view  of  technology  and  a  pessimistic  view  of 
man.  It  assumes  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
Ingenuity  of  science  and  no  limit  to  the 
deviltry  of  human  beings.  Thus  so-called 
"conservative"  military  planning  assumes  the 
best  of  the  enemy's  laboratories  and  the 
worst  of  his  Intentions.  It  seeks  to  ensure 
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against  all  ptosslble  contingencies,  like  an 
insurance  salesman  selling  protection  against 
the  possibility  of  blizzards  In  the  tropics. 

The  proliferating  corollaries  of  deterrence 
having  conditioned  us  to  mega-weapons  and 
mega-deaths,  the  sheer  numbers  of  nuclear 
weaponry  no  longer  surprise  us.  They  numb 
and  comfort.  When  Clifford  reports  that  we 
have  4200  deliverable  warheads  as  compared 
with  the  Soviets'  1200,  we  are  instinctively 
cheered  to  hear  that  we  are  so  far  "ahead." 
No  one  any  longer  asks  where  they  would  be 
"delivered"  or  how  many  times  we  might  find 
ourselves  killing  the  same  peasant  woman 
and  her  cow.  Such  talk  is  "old  hat."  It  is  hard 
to  realize  that  less  than  a  decade  has  passed 
since  a  one-time  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  like  General  Maxwell  Taylor 
could  argue  that  200  missiles  would  be  a 
sufficient  minimum  deterrent.  It  is  odd  to  be 
reminded  by  General  LeMay  himself  in  his 
new  book  •  that  "as  few  as  17  large-yield 
Soviet  ICBMs  could  severely  damage  the  17 
densely  populated  urban  complexes  In  the 
United  States  that  contain  over  one-third 
of  our  population." 

By  the  same  calculation,  three  large-yield 
US  ICBMs  could  destroy  Moscow,  Leningrad, 
and  Kiev  while  thirty  much  smaller  ones 
could  wreck  the  Soviet  Union's  thirty  other 
cities  with  a  population  of  500,000  or  more. 
Surely  this  should  be  enough  deterrence. 
LeMay  himself  proceeds  by  a  series  of  splen- 
did non  sequiturs  to  prove  that  this  means 
we  need  more  missiles!  He  goes  on  to  say, 
"The  Soviets  have  40  ICBMs  for  each  US 
urban  complex.  The  US,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  cover  some  175  dispersed  Soviet  cities, 
would  need  7,000  missiles  to  provide  the  same 
ratio  of  40  per  target.  Yet  we  plan  to  have 
only  1,054  from  now  on."  If  one  large-yield 
Soviet  ICBM  is  enough  to  damage  severely  a 
whole  US  urban  complex,  why  do  they  need 
40?  And  why  do  we  need  40  each  for  every 
one  of  175  Soviet  cities,  though  175  gets  us 
down  to  places  like  Klrovsk,  half  the  size  of 
Hiroshima  (about  100,000)  which  we  de- 
stroyed with  a  "primitive"'  A-bomb'  so  small 
(less  than  20  kllotons)  we  no  longer  con- 
sider that  size  a  strategic  weapon? 

IV 

Our  4200  warheads  average  out  to  adopt 
LeMay's  standard — to  twenty-four  each  for 
those'  175  Soviet  cities.  But  apparently  this  is 
insufficient.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  expanding 
the  number  of  warheads  eightfold,  and  soon 
after,  ten-  or  twelvefold.  A  table  appended  to 
McNamara's  last  posture  statement  (p.  214) 
shows  that  during  the  eight  years  In  which 
he  presided  over  the  Defense  Department  we 
spent  over  $68  billion  on  our  strategic  forces.' 
And  now  we  are  told.  In  effect,  by  McNsimara 
himself  that  it  is  not  enough ! »  Our  weapons 
have  to  be  MIRVed. 

The  acronym  stands  for  Multiple  Inde- 
pendently Targeted  Reentry  Vehicle.  The 
subject  has  long  been  a  deep  secret.  It  was 
first  described  publicly  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara when  he  said  In  his  final  posture 
statement  on  January  22  of  last  year,  ""Now, 
In  the  late  1960s,  because  the  Soviet  Union 
might  (the  Italics  were  McNamara's]  deploy 
extensive  ABM  defenses,  we  are  making  some 
very  Important  changes  In  our  strategic  mis- 
sile forces.  Instead  of  a  single  large  war- 
head, our  missiles  are  now  being  designed 
ii>  carry  several  small  warheads  and  pene- 
tration aids,  because  it  is  the  number  of 
warheads,  or  objects  which  appear  to  be  war- 
heads [i.e..  the  so-called  "penetration  aids" — 
IPS]  to  the  defender's  radars,  that  will  de- 
termine the  outcome  In  a  contest  with  an 
ABM  defense." 

Last  August,  sixteen  MIRVs  were  tested 
successfully  for  the  first  time  In  an  ICBM, 
the  Mlnuteman,  and  In  an  underwater  bal- 
listic missile,  the  Poseidon,  which  will  re- 
place Polaris.  A  vast  expansion  In  the  num- 
ber of  our  warheads  is  now  under  way. 
McNamara's  final  budget  set  In  motion  the 
conversion  of  31  of  our  present  41  Polatls- 
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carrying  submarines  Into  carriers  of  Posei- 
don. The  remaining  10  are  of  a  type  It  would 
be  too  expensive  to  convert;  It  would  be 
cheaper  to  replace  them  with  new  Poseidon 
submarines.  The  number  of  warheads  the 
Poseldons  can  carry  Is  still  classified.  The 
number  generally  given  is  10  warheads  per 
missile,  though  I  have  been  told  by  one  In- 
formed source  that  the  Poseidon  can  carry 
as  many  as  14. 

Each  Polaris  sub  now  carries  16  Polaris 
missiles,  or  a  total  for  the  fleet  of  656  mis- 
siles, each  with  one  warhead.  But  as  Posel- 
dons replace  the  Polaris  on  31  ships — with  a 
total  of  496  missiles — and  if  each  Poseidon 
missile  can  carry  10  warheads,  that  Is  a  total 
of  4,960  wardheads.  In  addition,  we  are  re- 
placing Mlnuteman  I  and  Mlnuteman  II,  our 
main  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  with 
Mlnuteman  III,  which  will  also  be  MIRVed. 
Again  the  figures  are  classified  but  It  Is 
generally  believed  that  each  Mlnuteman  III 
vrtll  carry  three  warheads. 

In  his  final  posture  statement  McNamara 
projected  for  the  period  1969-73  a  nuclear 
missile  force  made  up  of : 

Mlnutemen    1,000 

Poseldons   496 

Polaris 160 

Titans   54 

Total 1.710 

This  was  the  same  size  as  our  nuclear 
missile  force  last  September  when  we  esti- 
mated our  ovra  nuclear  long-range  missile 
force  at  1,710  and  the  Soviet's  at  945.  But 
MIRVed  up,  this  would  become.  In  warheads : 

Warheads 

Mlnutemen 3,000 

Poseldons   4,960 

Polaris 160 

Titans   64 

Total    8,174 

This  would  change  the  disparity  In  nuclear 
missile  warheads  from  less  than  2-to-l  In 
our  favor  (1710  to  945)  to  almost  9-to-l  (8,- 
174  to  946).  It  would  mean  we  could  aim 
several  of  our  missiles  at  each  one  of  theirs, 
threatening  a  possible  first  strike.  To  see  how 
this  expansion  of  nuclear  power  must  look 
to  the  other  side  we  need  only  read  a  passage 
in  Clark  Clifford's  final  posture  statement 
last  January,  and  substitute  US  where  he 
said  Soviets.  "It  is  quite  evident."  Clifford 
wrote,  "that  if  the  Soviets  achieve  greater 
accuracy  with  their  ICBMs.  together  with  a 
MIRV  capability,  our  land-based  strategic 
missiles  win  become  Increasingly  vulnerable 
to  a  first  strike." 

v 

The  most  alarming  aspect  of  this  vast  ex- 
pansion of  American  striking  power,  as  seen 
from  the  other  side,  must  be  the  fact  that 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  new  propaganda  cam- 
paign designed  to  make  the  US  feel  in- 
secure— to  sell  the  idea  that  all  this  still  Is 
not  enough.  A  new  numbers  game  Is  being 
played  similar  to  the  ones  which  accom- 
panied the  bomber-  and  mlsslle-gap  cam- 
paigns. Its  principal  spokesman  Is  the  man 
Nixon  picked  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mel- 
vln  R.  Laird.  Through  him  and  its  multi- 
farious lesser  mouthpieces,  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex  is  trying  to  make  It  appear 
that  new  "gaps"  are  developing,  one  in 
strategic  offensive  power,  the  other  In  antl- 
balllstlc  missiles,  and  that  these  threaten  to 
change  the  balance  of  power,  and  to  create 
what  Nixon  In  the  campaign  melodramati- 
cally called  a  "survival  gap,"  a  phrase  he  may 
regret  If  he  should  now  seek  to  hold  the 
military  budget  down. 

This  new  campaign  focuses  first  of  all  on 
the  sharp  Increase  in  the  number  of  Soviet 
ICBMs  in  recent  years.  The  latest  US  intelli- 
gence estimates,  as  given  by  Clifford  in  Jan- 
uary, credit  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  steep 
increase  in  ICBMs  in  the  last  two  years:  from 
250  in  n[Ud-1966  to  570  In  mld-1967  to  900 
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In  September,  1968.  as  compared  with  the 
1,064  ICBMs  we  have  had  since  we  decided 
to  freeze  their  numbers  at  that  level  In 
November  1964. 

It  Is  possible  that  by  next  fall  the  Soviets 
will  actually  have  more  ICBMs  than  we  do. 
By  focusing  simpllstlcally  Just  on  these  num- 
bers, a  new  wa»e  of  near-hysteria  may  be 
whipped  up.  But  ICBMs  are  not  the  only 
component  of  the  strategic  forces.  And  num- 
bers are  not  the  only  thing  that  counts.  The 
cryptic  remark  "with  which  Clifford  followed 
this  revelation  Is  a  good  starting  point  for 
assessing  the  realities.  "We  have  been  antici- 
pating for  some  time,"  Clifford  reported,  "a 
Soviet  deployment  of  a  ^Ud-fuel  ICBM.  We 
now  believe  the  deployment  of  such  a  missile 
has  started,  although  at  a  relatively  slow 
rate."  These  quiet  words  light  up  an  extraor- 
dinary technological  missile  gap  in  our  favor. 
Liquid-fuel  missiles  are  obsolete.  They  take 
about  fifteen  minutes  to  load,  and  they  are  so 
full  of  valves  and  controls,  the  chances  of  a 
misfire  are  high.  The  solid-fuel  missile  can 
be  fired  In  less  than  a  minute.  We  have  only 
54  liquid-fuel  ICBMs  left  In  our  arsenal,  the 
huge  "ntans,  stUl  useful  as  big  city-killers 
though  vulnerable  to  a  first  strike.  We  began 
to  phase  out  the  Uquld-fuel  Atlas  and  to 
deploy  the  solid-fuel  Mlnuteman  as  far  back 
as  the  autumn  of  1962.  It  Is  startling  to  learn 
that  we  only  now  "believe,"  in  Clifford's 
words,  that  the  Soviets  have  begun  to  deploy 
a  solid-fuel  missile  of  their  own.  though  "at 
a  relatively  slow  rate."  "Their  new  solid-fuel 
ICBM,"  Clifford  added,  "appears  to  be  no 
better  than  our  earliest  Mlnuteman  missiles, 
first  deployed  In  fiscal  1963."  Fiscal  1963 
began  July  1,  1962.  US  intelligence  estimates 
of  Soviet  power  are  not  given  to  understate- 
ment. If  that  Is  the  best  the  Intelligence  men 
can  say,  the  lag  Is  serious  indeed. 

The  fact  Is  that  during  the  past  six  years 
we  have  not  only  replaced  all  our  liquid-fuel 
Atlases  vsrlth  solid-fuel  Mlnutemen  but  intro- 
duced two  new  and  improved  models  of 
Mlnuteman;  the  missile  Industry,  like  the 
automobile,  believes  that  the  way  to  main- 
tain sales  Is  to  get  the  customer  to  trade  in 
his  old  car  every  few  years  for  a  new  model. 
Our  present  force  consists  of  600  Mlnuteman 
Is  and  400  Mlnuteman  lis.  and  the  Minute- 
man  III— with  MIRV,  i.e.,  multiple  war- 
heads— Is  already  being  phased  In." 

To  go  from  Mlnteman  I  to  Mlnuteman  III, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  warheads  by  at  least  three  for  the  same 
number  of  missiles.  Even  the  Senate  group 
closest  to  the  Pentagon  in  outlook,  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  of  Senate  Armed 
Services  under  the  chairmanship  of  Stennls, 
said  In  Its  report  last  September  27 :  '" 

"Instead  of  an  increase  in  numbers  of 
missile  launches,  we  have  planned  to  meet 
the  greater  and  still  growing  Soviet  threat 
by  qualitative  improvements  such  as  Posei- 
don, Minuteman  III,  MIRVs,  Increased  accu- 
racy, penetration  aids  and  silo  hardening. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  themselves  have  not  rec- 
ommended a  quantitative  increase  in  mis- 
siles to  meet  the  current  threat  [emphasis 
added]." 

The  numbers  game  Is  discounted  on  this 
more  sophisticated  level  of  discussion.  What 
the  Joint  Chiefs  ask.  says  the  Stennls  report, 
Is  not  more  missiles  but  ""the  phasing  in  of 
an  advanced  ICBM.  which  they  believe  would 
provide  for  the  modernization  [a  lovely  word, 
in  two  or  three  years  a  missile  model  is  al- 
ready ""ancient" — IFS]  of  the  force  while 
increasing  our  total  missile  throw  weight. 
Technical  Improvements  which  the  Joint 
Chiefs  foresee  Include  better  warhead  design 
and  increased  reliability,  survivability,  pene- 
trability and  accuracy."  What  the  Stennls 
report  might  have  ajdded  but  doesn't — the 
Pentagon  does  not  like  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject— is  that  more  'throw  weight"'  would 
presumably  make  it  possible  for  the  new 
ICBM  to  carry  more  warheads  than  Minute- 
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m&a  m,  further  multlfdylng  our  striking 
power. 

If  we  MIRV,  the  Soviets  will  eventually 
BCRV  their  mlstUea,  too.  In  the  letter  sub- 
mitting his  report  to  the  full  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Sen4tor  Stennls  says,  "of  major 
Importance  In  the  strategic  nuclear  field,  are 
the  apparently  well  documented  presa  re- 
ports that  the  Soviets  have  flown  a  multiple 
re-entry  vehicle.  This  compounds  otir  con- 
cern. .  .  ."  But  Ibeae  "press  reports"  appar- 
ently were  not  "well  document«d"  enough 
to  be  confirmed  In  this  year's  fweture  state- 
ment. In  any  caae  we  are  several  years  ahead 
in  this  technological  breakthrough  and  have 
already  begun  to  deploy  Poseidon  and  Mln- 
uteman  TTTs. 

Lest  It  stupefy  the  reader,  we  will  touch 
only  In  passing  (}n  two  other  components  of 
the  nuclear  equation  in  strategic  offensive 
forces  which  the  new  numbers  game  omits — 
the  tntercontlnental  bomber  (we  have  646, 
or  foiu-  times  tha  Soviet  fleet  of  160)  and  the 
underwater  missiles  carried  by  nuclear  sub- 
marine. We  have  666  mlssUee  (in  proceea  of 
iMlng  MIRVed,   M  we  have  seen,   into  ten 
times  as  many  wUrbeads)  as  against  the  So- 
viets' 45.  When  p^\  these  nuinl>ers  and   the 
technological  facitors  are  added  in,  the  im- 
bUanceiB   so   grtoat   that   It   makes   talk   of 
smew  WlBslle  gaip — even  If  the  Soviets  pass 
.us  in  the  numb*  of  ICBMs — a  colossal  de- 
ception. The  gapl  in  our  favor  Is  enormous. 
Much  the  samd  holds  true  of  the  strategic 
defensive.  It  Is  ttue  that  the  Russians  have 
already  built  sonte  elements  of  an  anti-bal- 
Ustlc  missile  syst^n  around  one  city,  Moscow, 
whUe  we  have  yet  to  deploy  our  Sentinel  at 
all.  But  their  ABtf  system  is  already  obsolete, 
and  It  would  be  to  America's  advantage  if 
the  Russians  waated  scarce  resources  in  de- 
ploying it.  "Their  Galosh  ABM  system,"  Clif- 
ford reported  in  January,  "resembles  in  cer- 
tain Important  respects  the  Nlke-Zeus  sys- 
tem which  we  abandoned  years  ago  because 
of  its  limited  effectiveness."  It  is  the  same 
system  Elsenhowtr  wisely  vetoed  when  the 
Joint  Chiefs  recommended  Its  deployment  In 
1959.  Even  the  Stetinls  report  (p.  10)  says  "the 
fact  that  it  has  4ot  been  deployed  at  other 
cities  probably  intUcates  that  Soviet  officials 
have  reservations  about  its  effectiveness." 

Perhaps  tbey  are  at  last  readier  to  leam 
from  oiu:  ezperleitce  than  the  present  advo- 
cates of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  In  this 
coimtry.  "Had  we  produced  and  deployed  the 
Nike-Zeus  system  [which  Galosh  resembles] 
proposed  by  the  Army  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $13  to  914  billion."  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Cyrus  Va|ice  told  a  Senate  inquiry  " 
two  years  ago,  "mt«t  of  it  would  have  had  to 
be  torn  out  and  replaced  almost  before  it 
became  operational,  by  the  new  missiles  and 
radars  of  the  Nike-X  system.  By  the  same 
token,  other  technological  developments  in 
offensive  forces  oper  the  next  .  .  .  (deleted 
by  Pentagon  censor]  years  make  obsolete  or 
drastically  degrade  the  Nike-X  [Sentinel] 
system  as  presently  envisioned  [italics 
added]."  ] 

Even  here  our  'planned  ABM  program  Is 
many  tlmee  the  8i|M  of  the  Soviets'.  They  are 
wasting  money  p«ttlng  an  already  obsolete 
system  around  one  city.  We  are  on  the 
verge — If  we  go  ahead  with  Sentinel — of 
wasting  many  times  that  amount  by  deploy- 
ing a  soon-to-t>e-absolete  "thin"  ABM  system 
big  enough  to  giv«  a  dubious  "area  defense" 
to  the  whole  coubtry  and  "point  defense" 
to  more  th&n  a  dozen  cities.  Even  In  folly, 
we  may  insist  on  being  "ahead." 

I      ^ 
Even  before  the!  Russians  finish  deploying 

Galosh  around  one  city,  we  are  preparing  a 

further    expansion    of    striking    power    big 

enough  to  overwhelm  a  much  more  extensive 

and  up-to-date  Sotiet  ABM  when  and  if  they 

deploy  one.  Such  Is  the  endless  see-saw  of 

the  nuclear  arms  ritce. 

In  any  discussicin  of  "sufficiency"  it  la  es- 
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sentlal  to  take  a  close  look  at  what  our  mili- 
tary think  sufficient.  To  see  the  dimensions 
of  the  expansion  projected  for  the  next  four 
years  It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  McNa- 
m&ra's  final  posture  statement  of  last  year 
and  read  the  section  entitled  "Capability 
Against  the  'Highest  Expected  Threat'  in  the 
NIE  "  The  NIE  stands  for  the  National  Intel- 
ligence Estimates.  Ttiese  are  agreed  upon  by 
the  tra  Intelligence  Board  (of  twelve  sep- 
arate Intelligence  agencies,  no  less!).  The 
Board  provides  a  range-  of  estimates  as  to  So- 
viet power  In  the  next  few  years.  A  McNamara 
footnote  explains  (p.  57)  that  the  "highest 
expected  threat"  is  actually  higher  than  any- 
one really  expects,  since  this  "is  actually 
composed  of  the  upper  range  of  NIE  projec- 
tions for  each  [italics  in  original]  element  of 
the  Soviets'  strategic  forces."  That  is,  stra- 
tegic missiles,  mlsslle-armed  submarines,  and 
bombers.  "In  many  cases,"  the  footnote  con- 
tinues, "these  represent  alternatives  and  it 
Is  highly  unlikely  that  all  elements  would 
ever  reach  the  top  end  of  the  quantitative 
range  simultaneously.  Therefore,  the  'highest 
expected  threat'  is  really  a  greater  threat 
than  that  projected  In  the  NIE." 

With  that  in  mind,  the  reader  may  be  pre- 
pared more  fully  to  grasp  the  stupendous 
multiplication  of  our  retaliatory  power 
sketched  by  McNamara  when  he  says: 

"Even  if  the  Soviet  strategic  forces  by  1972 
reach  the  higher  end  of  the  range  of  esti- 
mates [these  are  classlfled-IPS ]  projected  In 
the  latest  NTEe  and  even  if  they  were  to  as- 
sign their  entire  available  missile  force  to 
attacks  on  our  strategic  forces  (reserving 
only  reflre  missiles  and  bomber-delivered 
weapons  for  urban  targets) .  about  one-half 
of  our  forces  programmed  for  1972  would 
survive  and  remain  effective." 
Then  McNamara  says : 

"If  the  Soviets  expand  the  Moscow  ABM 
defense  and  deploy  the  same  or  a  similar 
system  around  other  cities  at  the  highest 
rate  projected  [again  the  flgiu-es  are  classl- 
fied-IPS]  in  the  latest  NIEs,  about  three- 
quarters  of  our  surviving  weapons  would 
detonate  over  their  targets." 

Apparently — though  McNamara  does  not 
say  so  explicitly — some  1600  1-Megaton  war- 
heads could  under  those  circumstances  reach 
their  target.  That  la  four  tlmee  the  400 
l-Megaton  warheads  we  mentioned  earlier  as 
enough  to  wreck  the  Soviet  Union.  Here  Mc- 
Namara inserts  the  table  to  which  we  earlier 
referred.  It  purports  to  show  Soviet  popxUa- 
tion  and  industry  destroyed  in  such  an  attack 
in  1972,  assimiing  a  total  Soviet  population 
of  247  million,  of  whom  116  million  would  be 
urban.  This  is  the  horrendous  table:  ** 
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Wiiiie*ds(tn     - 
nwgatons) 

FatalltJas 

Industrial 

capacity 

destroyed, 

parcent 

Millions 

Percent 

100 

200 

400 

800 

1,200 

37 
S2 
74 
9S 

109 
116 

15 
21 
30 
39 
44 
47 

» 
72 
76 
77 
77 

1,600 

77 

Footnotes  at  end,  of  article. 


We  see  In  that  table  that  even  If  only 
100  warheads  got  through  it  wovild  destroy 
59  percent  of  Soviet  Industry  and  kill  50 
percent  more  people  in  one  blow  than  the 
Nazis  did  in  the  four  years  of  World  War 
n.  If  the  Soviet  Union  published  a  table  of 
this  kind  we  would  accuse  them  of  trying  to 
terrorize  us  into  giving  up  the  nuclear  arms 
race  altogether." 

As  if  to  pile  horror  on  horror,  McNamara 
added:  "Even  if  the  Soviets  deploy  a  substan- 
tial number  of  [additional)  ABM  inter- 
ceptors by  19'72  oiu:  strategic  missile  forces 
alone  could  still  destroy  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  their  total  population  (more  than 
100  million  p>eople)  and  over  three-quarters 
of  their  Industrial  capacity."  What  an  arsenal 
we  must  be  building  up ! 

McNamara  goes  on  to  explain  that  "these 


results,  of  course,  reflect  the  dedslona  we 
have  taken  in  recent  years  to  enhance  the 
the  futwe  capabilities  of  o\ir  'Assiired  De- 
struction' forces."  These,  he  says,  include  (1) 
the  replacement  of  Polaris  by  Poeeidon  with 
MIRVs;  (2)  Improved  missile  penetration 
aids,  i.e.,  chaff  and  decoys  to  confuse  the 
radars  which  set  in  motion  the  other  side's 
ABMs;  (3)  an  increase  in  the  planned  ntun- 
ber  of  Mlnuteman  ni  ICBMs  with  MIRVs;  (4) 
development  of  new  small  re-entry  vehicles 
"to  Increase  substantially  the  number  of 
warheads  or  penetration  aids  which  can  be 
carried  by  a  single  missile";  and  (6)  "The 
development  and  production  of  SRAMs  for 
our  strategic  bombers."  This  last  is  an 
acronym  for  Short  Range  Attack  Missiles. 
These  would  enable  our  intercontinental 
bombers  to  stop  short  of  Soviet  bomber  de- 
fenses and  flre  nuclear  missiles  into  Soviet 
territory. 

In  addition  to  the  SRAM,  the  Air  Force 
has  begun  a  campaign  for  a  new  weapon  sys- 
tem called  SCAD  (see  The  New  York  Times, 
February  5).  These  add  a  new  horror  to  our 
alphabetical  military  nightmares.  SCAD 
stands  for  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy. 
These  are  small  pllotless  but  nuclear  armed 
aircraft  which  could  be  launched  from  a 
carrier  plane  toward  enemy  targets  from  be- 
yond the  Soviet  Union's  defense  perimeter. 
One  enthusiastic  planner  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "SCAD  does  for  bombers  what  the  mul- 
tiple warhead  does  for  missiles — It  makes 
the  enemy's  defense  problem  virtually  impoe- 
slble."  It  would  take  a  new  and  larger  inter- 
continental bomber  to  carry  SCADs,  and  this 
is  what  the  Air  Force  hopes  for.  The  cost,  of 
coiirse.  will  l>e  in  the  billions. 

In  the  meantime  SCAD  la  one  of  ten  "Ad- 
vanced Development  Projects"  for  which  Clif- 
ford asked  almost  a  quarter  billion  dollars 
In  additional  research  and  development  funds 
in  the  new  fiscal  1970  budget.  One  of  these 
is  a  new  ABM  to  succeed  Sentinel  and  a  new 
"Undersea*  Long-Range  Missile  System"  In 
case  Soviet  anti-submarine  capability  be- 
comes a  threat  to  Polaris  and  Poseidon.  An- 
other is  an  Ocean  Engineering  project  which 
may  take  us  one  step  further  toward  the 
new  idea  of  hiding  ICBMs  under  the  ocean 
floor.  The  armed  forces  also  have  not  yet 
given  up  the  idea  of  using  the  MOL  (the 
Manned  Orbital  Laboratory)  as  a  step  to- 
ward weapons  in  space,  despite  an  Interna- 
tional treaty  against  it.  This,  dear  reader, 
oiUy  skims  the  surface  of  what  Is  on  the 
drawing  boards  and  in  the  laboratories;  we 
have  only  touched  the  highlights  of  the  im- 
classifled  material  on  strategic  weapons.  We 
have  not  even  touched  the  plans  in  the  works 
for  cotinter-insurgency,  which  promises  new 
Vletnams,  or  such  goodies  as  new  bacterio- 
logical and  chemical  weapons. 

For  the  military,  there  will  never  be  "suf- 
ficiency." 

vn 

I  would  like  to  make  three  grave  observa- 
tions in  conclusion. 

(1)  With  MIRV,  we  are  entering  a  new 
period  of  darkness.  What  I  mean  is  this.  The 
n-2  and  the  SAM08  satellite  dissipated  the 
missile  gap  nonsense  because  we  could  ac- 
tually see  and  count  how  many  ICBMs  the 
other  side  had.  There  Is  no  way  to  see  from 
afau",  or  to  be  sure.  Just  how  many  MIRVs 
there  are  on  each  missile.  This  may  bring 
us  back  to  that  atmosphere  of  panicky  con- 
jecture and  exaggeration  so  xiseful  to  the 
arms  lobby  and  the  military. 

(2)  The  deployment  of  an  ABM  will  make 
each  side  fearful  lest  the  other  venture  a 
first  strike,  calculating  that  the  ABM,  If 
Improved  sufficiently  and  buttressed  by  fall- 
out and  blast  shelters,  may  cut  down  casual- 
ties to  an  "acceptable"  level.  Each  side  will 
become  more  fearful  of  adventurism  on  the 
other. 

(3)  BORVs  open  a  new  era  in  the  arms  race, 
and  raise  the  threat  of  a  first-strike  capacity. 
If  one  side  can,  by  ICRVs,  obtain,  let  us  say, 
a  tenfold  advantage  over  the  other,  It  may 
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have  enough  to  destroy  the  other's  mlssllefl — 
or  think  it  has.  This  will  take  the  balance  out 
of  the  "balance  of  terror." 

McNamara  implies  that  the  MIRV  was  de- 
veloped as  an  answer-in-advance  to  a  Soviet 
ABM.  But  there  is  evidence  that  MIRV  was 
first  developed  to  provide  capacity  for  a  first 
or  preemptive  strike.  At  last  year's  Senate 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  1969  military  budget, 
Senator  Mansfield  put  a  series  of  questions 
to  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Jr.,  whom  Laird  has 
retained  as  the  Pentagon's  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering.  These  have  gone  al- 
moet  unnoticed  but  deserve  close  attention. 
Question  No.  10  asked,  "Is  it  not  true  that 
the  US  response  to  the  discovery  that  the 
Soviets  had  made  an  initial  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  around  Moscow  and  possibly 
elsewhere  was  to  develop  the  MIRV  system 
for  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris?"  The  unex- 
pected answer  was:  " 

•Not  entirely.  The  MIRV  concept  was  orig- 
inally generated  to  Increase  our  targeting 
capability  rather  than  to  penetrate  ABM 
defenses.  In  1961-62  planning  for  targeting 
the  Mlnuteman  force  it  was  found  that  total 
number  of  aim  points  exceeded  the  number 
of  Mlnuteman  missiles.  By  splitting  up  the 
payload  of  a  single  missile  (deleted]  each 
(deleted)  could  be  programmed  [deleted] 
allowing  us  to  cover  these  targets  with 
(deleted]  fewer  missiles.  [Deleted.]  MIRV 
was  originally  born  to  implement  the  payload 
spUt-up  (deleted ] .  It  was  found  that  the  pre- 
viously generated  MIRV  concept  could  equal- 
ly well  be  used  against  ABM  [deleted]." 

In  1961-62  our  strategic  force  was  far 
greater  than  the  Soviet  Union's.  If  we  then 
Bought  a  MIRV  In  order  to  cover  more  aim 
points,  this  could  only  have  been  for  a 
counterforce  or  preemptive  strategy.  That 
was  the  time  when  McNamara,  as  shown  by 
his  famous  Ann  Arbor  speech  of  June  16, 
1962,  was  moving  In  that  direction.  "For  a 
short  time."  General  LeMay  says  in  his  new 
book  (p.  269),  "I  thought  we  had  convinced 
Mr.  McNamara,  but  I  soon  learned  how  wrong 
we  were.  To  be  successful,  such  a  counter- 
force  strategy  requires  a  clear  nuclear  su- 
periority because  it  takes  more  than  one 
missile  to  destroy  another."  MIRV,  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  warheads  manyfold 
(Dr.  Foster  admitted  to  Mansfield),  might 
soon  give  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000 
warheads,  in  place  of  our  present  1700  or  so 
single-headed  missiles. 

At  present  the  US  has  three  strategic 
forces,  each  of  which  is  big  enough  to  strike 
a  mortal  blow  at  the  Soviet  Union  even  if 
the  other  two  were  destroyed  in  a  first  strike. 
If  we  add  SCADs  to  our  bombers  and  MIRVs 
to  the  Mlnuteman  and  to  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine (Poseidon),  we  will  have  what  must 
begin  to  look  from  the  other  side,  with  its 
present  level  of  forces,  like  three  separate 
strategic  forces,  each  uHth  a  first-strike  ca- 
pacity. The  MIRV  is  incomparably  more  un- 
settling to  "the  balance  of  terror"  than  the 
ABM.  The  MIRV  is  the  Great  Leap  Forward 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  McNamara  put  it 
very  quietly  in  this  colloquy  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  hearings 
last  year  on  the  1969  military  budget:  " 

"Mr.  Mahon  [D.  Tex.,  chairman  of  the 
committee] :  I  am  concerned  lest  the  Soviet 
Union  make  some  kind  of  "quantum  Jump" 
la  the  development  of  their  strategic  forces. 
...  Is  it  your  view  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  next 
few  years  will  come  up  with  an  entirely 
new  weapon  which  will  outmode  present 
weapons? 

"Secretary  McNamara:  I  think  it  extreme- 
ly unlikely.  There  will  be  continued  develop- 
ment in  such  weapons.  The  true  significance 
of  more  recent  developments  are  obscured 
somewhat  by  the  fact  that  they  did  not  in- 
volve as  dramatic  a  physical  [italics  added) 
change  as  took  place  between  the  bomber 
and  the  missile.  I,  myself,  do  not  agree  with 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


your  statement  that  there  are  not  changes 
going  on  today  as  important  in  terms  of 
strategic  capability  as  those  that  occurred 
between  the  bomber  and  the  missile.  The 
fact  is  that  the  destruction  capability  be- 
ttoeen  the  Atlas  and  the  Poseidon  or  between 
the  Atlas  and  Mlnuteman  III,  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  substantially  more  than  between 
the  B-S2  [our  last  Intercontinental  bomber) 
and  the  Atlas  [our  first  intercontinental 
missile).  [The  emphasis  Is  added.]" 

Such   are   the  incredible  dimensions  pro- 
jected for  our  military  machine.  Unless  some 
new  agreement  puts  an  end  to  the  endless 
spiral  and  proliferation  of  new  weapons  and 
anti-weapons,  it  will  devour  an  ever  increas- 
ing   share    of    the    material    and    scientific 
resources    on    both    sides    and    xaaXe    war, 
should  it  come,  many  times  more  destruc- 
Uve.  When  NUon  accepted    'sufficiency"  In- 
stead of  "superiority,"  suspended  work  on 
the  Sentinel  ABM  and  ordered  a  review  of 
the  defense  budget,  sent  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  to  the  Senate  and  de- 
clared  his   intention    to   hold   missile   talks 
with  the  Russians,  he  began  to  stir  hopes 
which  run  counter  to  everything  he  said  in 
the  campaign.  Has  he   the  resolution,  even 
If  he  should  want  to,  to  confront  the  Penta- 
gon and  its  formidable  allies.  Including  his 
own  Secretary  of  Defense?  Or  will  all  this 
fizzle  out  into  a  tactical  and  temporary  re- 
treat to  disarm  the  strongest  wave  of  oppo- 
sition the  country  has  yet  seen  to  military 
spending  and  the  ABM?  We  should  know  the 
answer  soon  with  Nixon's  decision  on  the 
Sentinel    and    hU    review    of    the    defense 
budget. 
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cated "sufficiency." 

'  Quarles,  now  dead,  was  the  object  of  con- 
stant denigration  by  Joseph  Alsop,  the  main 
journalistic  purveyor  of  this  nightmare  and 
of  its  successor,  the  "mlssUe  gap."  On  April 
24,  1959,  Alsop  attacked  Quarles  as  "Mr. 
MlssUe  Gap,"  when  Alsop  feared  Quarles 
might  become  Secretary  of  Defense. 

'America  Is  in  Danger,  by  General  Curtis 
E.  LeMay,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1968,  352  pp.. 
$6.95.  p.  88. 

■For  the  morbid,  it  is  worth  adding  that 
despite  this  vast  nuclear  arsenal  we  also  al- 
located more  than  $190  billion  to  our  general 
purpose  forces  during  the  same  eight  years. 
The  total  assigned  In  those  eight  years  to 
"defense"  (surely  it  deservrt  quotation  marks 
in  thU  context)  was  more  than  $500  blUion 
or  half  a  trilUon  dollars  I 

*At   the    same    time   McNamara    warned, 
"'superiority'    is   of    little   significance.    For 
even  with  .  .  .  any  'superiority'  realistically 
attainable,  the  blunt,   inescapable  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Soviet  Union  could  still  ef- 
fectively   destroy    the    United    States,    even 
after  absorbing  the  full  weight  of  an  Ameri- 
can   first    strike  .  .  .  Under    these    circum- 
stances, surely  it  makes  sense  for  us  both  to 
try  to  halt  the  momentum  of  the  arms  race 
which  is  causing  vast  expenditures  on  both 
sides  and  promises  no  increase  in  security" 
(pp.    52-53,    final    jxisture    statement,    1969 
budget) .  In  a  slrollar  vein  Clifford  warned  In 
his  final  posture  statement  for  fiscal   1970 
(p.   49),   "We   stand   on   the   eve   of   a   new 
round  in  the  armaments  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  race  which  wlU  contribute  nothing 
to  the  real  security  of  either  side  while  in- 
creasing substantiaUy  the  already  great  de- 
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fense  burdens  of  both."  No  such  sentiments 
have  ever  been  expressed  by  their  successor 
whose  book,  America's  Strategy  Gap:  A  House 
Divided,  Regnery,  1962,  180  pp.,  $4.96,  is  a 
Goldwaterite  "better  dead  than  Red"  mani- 
festo. 

»  Status  of  US  Strategic  Power.  A  Report  by 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed   Services   Committee,   90th   Congress, 
2nd  Session,  September  27,  1968,  p.  11. 
"/bid.,  pp.  11-12. 

"  US  Armament  and  Disarmament  Prob- 
lems. Hearings  before  the  (Gore]  Subcommit- 
tee on  Disarmximent  of  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, February  3  to  March  3.  1967.  90th  Con- 
gress. First  Session,  p.  58. 

>»  Underline  in  original  because,  as  McNa- 
mara explains,  "beyond  400  ..  .  would  not 
meaningfully  change  the  amount  of  dam- 
age." 

'» A  more  than  adequate  substitute  Is  pro- 
vided—with majestic  objectivity— by  McNa- 
mara himself  in  a  table  on  p.  64  showing  the 
number  of  fatalities  on  both  sides  in  the 
event  of  an  "all-out  strategic  exchange"  in 
the  mid-1970s.  This  shows  that  even  if  the 
US  b\Ult  up  offensive  and  defensive  forces  to 
a  maximum  so-called  Posture  B,  Including  an 
antl-mlsslle  defense,  which  he  says  would 
probably  end  by  costing  $40  billion,  the  So- 
viets, by  a  maximum  program  of  their  own. 
adding  MIRVs  and  penetration  aids,  plus  560 
mobile  ICBMs,  could  kill  90  million  Ameri- 
cans even  If  we  struck  .first!  Mobile  ICBMs, 
constantly  moving  around  on  vehicles,  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  target. 
^*  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Hear- 
ings on  the  Department  of  Defense  Budget 
for  Fiscal  1969,  90th  Congress,  2nd  Session. 
Part  4,  p.  2310.  All  the  deletions  are  in  the 
original,  as  made  by  the  Pentagon's  censors. 
«  Op.  at..  Part  1.  pp  251-2. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  n.LiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31. 1969 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored,  as  I  am  saddened,  to  share  in 
these  farewells  to  a  friend,  for  it  is  as 
a  wise  and  deeply  respected  friend  to  his 
countrymen  that  General  Eisenhower 
will  be  remembered. 

He  was.  in  the  long  reach  of  man- 
kind's years,  a  unique  instrument  of 
international  cooperation  and  a  national 
symbol  of  unity.  But  it  is  not  of  these 
achievements  in  themselves  of  which  I 
would  speak.  The  quality  to  which  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  was  his  active  devotion  to 
the  moral  principles  upon  which  our 
country  was  founded,  through  which  he 
became  great,  and  to  which  it  must  re- 
turn if  it  is  to  survive.  To  the  extent  that 
we  compromise  or  abandon  those  prin- 
ciples on  whatever  pretext  we  court  de- 
struction, both  personal  and  national, 
and  to  the  extent  that  we  sustain  them, 
we  will  achieve  the  order,  the  peace,  and 
the  liberty  we  pride  above  all  else. 

General  Eisenhower  knew  this  and 
never  ceased  to  live  by  it;  through  all 
the  human  contacts  and  experiences  and 
events  of  his  crowded  days  he  was  guided 
by  that  honesty  of  purpose. 

It  is  the  living  example  of  a  richly 
rewarding  life,  a  life  in  which  the  satis- 
factions far  outweighed  the  disappoint- 
ments and  the  Ufe  guided  by  reverence 
by  things  we  cannot  see.  for  which  we 
shall  be  eternally  grateful. 
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DWIQHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

O*-    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSa  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31, 1969 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
allow  few  "great"  men  to  walk  among 
us.  In  all  but  r»re  instances,  that  is  an 
Euljectlve  we  resferve  until  the  finality  of 
death  permits  us  to  safely  sum  up  a 
man's  life  and  decide  whether  it  will  be 
bestowed. 

Dwight  D.  ^senhower  was  one  of 
those  rare  grealj  men  permitted  to  wear 
that  mantle  in  his  lifetime.  He  did  so 
with  grace,  humanity,  and  restraint. 

He  was  a  simRle  man  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  word  wjio  seemed  to  live  a  life 
filled  with  contradiction. 

He  was  a  graat  soldier,  but  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  4  peacemaker.  He  made 
momentous  decisions,  but  sometimes  ap- 
peared-to  make  {none.  He  was  a  states- 
man \«rtTO  uniflQd  the  Nation,  but  who 
confessed  hum|)ly  his  ineptitude  in 
politics.  j 

But  the  contradictions  of  his  life  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  man.  They  arose 
naturally  from  the  great  variety  of  re- 
sponsibilities he  assumed.  They  were  en- 
hanced because  the  man  did  not  vary 
with  the  role.      I 

Whatever  his  imdertaking,  he  applied 
the  same  princlqles.  of  duty,  dedication, 
honesty,  and  hmpanity. 

As  a  general !  he  led  history's  most 
massive  assemblage  of  men  and  weap- 
onry to  free  the  continent  of  Europe 
from  tyranny. 

As  a  President  he  maintained  peace 
on  a  warlike  gloje  for  8  years  and  pre- 
sided over  a  wo^ld  which  history  may 
credit  with  reno^cing  great  wars. 

He  was  a  soldljer  who  never  permitted 
himself  to  ceafee  cherishing  human 
values. 
He  once  said: 
The  only  thing  t  can  bring  to  the  White 
House  is  the  valu^  that  a  man  thinks  are 
important. 


No  man  could 
He  left  us  with 
simple  values  ir: 
wife  on  his  deathbed 
He  said: 


I've    always    lov4d 
loved    my    chlldrei  i 
grandchildren    and 
country. 


bring  more, 
a  restatement  of  those 
words  spoken  to  his 


my  wife.  I've  always 
I've  always  loved  my 
I've    always    loved    my 


In  a  confusing; and  complicated  world 
people  have  not  ialways  understood  the 
depth  of  those  si^iple  values  and  all  they 
imply.  But  they  have  always  recognized 
intuitively  how  wpll  Mr.  Eisenhower  un- 
derstood them.      I 

People  have  aflways  responded  with 
affection  and  trust,. 

Even  after  hej  retired  to  Gettysburg 
every  American  President  sought  out  his 
advice  and  counsel  whenever  a  great  is- 
sue required  national  unity  and  bipar- 
tisan support.  For  they  knew  that  with 
Mr.  Eisenhower  s  Approval  came  the  con- 
fidence and  trust|  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. I 

Mr.  Eisenhower  claimed  often  that  he 
did  not  understand  politics.  Yet,  as 
commander  of  the  Allied  forces  in  Eu- 
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rope  during  World  War  II  he  welded  bril- 
liant military  men  from  diverse  back- 
grounds and  with  diverse  ambitions  to 
achieve  the  most  ambitious  military  un- 
dertaking in  history. 

As  President,  this  man  who  claimed 
not  to  understand  politics  unified  for 
8  years  a  nation  weary  from  war  and 
social  change. 

It  was  those  same  qualities  of  hu- 
manity and  tolerance  and  an  outstand- 
ing ability  to  work  with  others  to  en- 
list their  trust  and  cooperation  that 
enabled  him  to  do  so. 

During  those  8  years  of  peace  and 
stability  he  worked  with  quiet  strength 
to  maintain  the  United  Nations  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  He 
gave  permanence  to  a  sweeping  foreign 
aid  program  and  offered  Americans  a 
new.  mature  approach  to  relations  with 
the  Communist  nations,  an  attitude 
whose  wisdom  and  realism  we  have  not 
yet  fully  grasped. 

He  preserved  and  maintained  these  in- 
stitutions for  the  future  often  in  spite 
of  formidable  and  determined  opposition 
without  bombast  or  personal  recrimina- 
tion. 

He  did  so  with  a  quiet  strength  and  re- 
solve that  often  belied  the  deep  inner 
conflicts  which  must  have  enveloped  him. 

It  was  his  simplicity  of  motive  and  pur- 
pose that  always  came  through  that  won 
him  such  great  rapport  with  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

And,  in  turn  it  was  the  trust  and  affec- 
tion of  the  American  people  which  pro- 
vided him  with  the  strength  to  prevail. 

More  than  any  President  in  modern 
times,  he  exemplified  the  qualities  that 
we  like  to  claim  as  truly  American. 

He  once  said : 

I  came  from  the  heart  of  America. 

He  was  referring  to  the  broad  expanse 
of  Kansas  countryside  in  which  he  grew 
up. 

I  believe  historians  will  conclude  the 
truth  of  that  statement  rests  only  par- 
tially in  geography. 


April  3,  1969 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31, 1969 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Kentucky,  which  is  generally  known 
as  the  heart  of  Appalachia,  are  truly 
anguished  by  the  departure  from  the  na- 
tional scene  of  a  great  military  hero  and 
a  great  leader  in  line  with  the  tradition 
of  great  leaders  of  our  country. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  will  not  be 
known  in  eastern  Kentucky  because  of 
any  bricks  or  mortar  erected  in  his  mem- 
ory, In  any  bridges  or  roads  constructed 
during  his  era  of  leadership,  in  any  tan- 
gible public  works  or  economic  develop- 
ment, but  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  will 
be  remembered  in  the  hearts  of  every 
eastern  Kentuckian  for  what  to  me  is 
worth  far  more.  Our  departed  general 
and  great  President  will  be  remembered 
by  us  for  the  strength  of  spirit  with 


which  he  gave  Kentucklans  and  all 
Americans,  for  a  renewed  faith  in  our 
democratic  principles,  in  our  Christian 
heritage  and  in  the  noble  task  which 
confronts  America. 

F^w  Americans  have  given  so  un- 
selfishly of  their  total  lives  in  public  serv- 
ice and  dedication  and  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  today  with  my  colleagues — pleased 
and  greatly  honored  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  what  I  believe  to  be  in 
the  hearts  of  every  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. 


B-NAI  B'RITH  HONORS  SIMMS 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  B.  F. 
Simms,  received  the  B'nal  B'rlth  Human- 
itarian Award  for  his  work  with  alco- 
holics. Those  who  have  been  chosen  for 
this  distinguished  honor  have  consistent- 
ly been  marked  by  their  significant  and 
selfless  service  to  humanity,  and  this 
year's  honoree  is  a  distinguished  addition 
to  their  number. 

In  tribute  to  Mr.  Simms,  I  include  the 
account  of  the  award  ceremony,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Birmingham  News,  in  the 
Record  and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues : 
SuiMS  Is  Named  Winnih  or  Hxtmanttarian 
Award 
(By  BenHogan) 
Mankind's   humanitarians,   someone   once 
said,  are  divided  into  two  groups — those  who 
make  headlines  and  those  who  work. 

For  25  years — until  Wednesday  night  at 
Fairmont  Club  when  he  was  named  winner 
of  B'nal  B'rlth's  10th  annual  Humanitarian 
Award — B.  P.  Simms  was  a  member  of  the 
latter  group. 

There  Is  little  material  for  headlines  In 
aiding  an  alcoholic  at  Birmingham  City  Jail 
In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

As  district  supervisor  of  Alabama  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Service  and  an  ordained 
Methodist  minister,  Simms,  65,  has  never 
sought  headlines. 

What  he  has  sought  Is  a  reward  few  people 
seem  to  understand:  The  self-satisfaction, 
he  says,  that  comes  from  aiding  a  person 
who's  down  and  out. 

Formerly  a  worker  for  the  blind,  Simms  of 
late  has  devoted  his  seven-day-a-week  efforts 
to  alcoholics.  All  types  of  drinkers  have  re- 
ceived his  advice  and  companionship — the 
16-year-old  experimenter,  the  ragged  wlno, 
the  country  club  drunkard. 

Aided  by  crutches  since  a  misfortune  took 
one  of  his  legs  years  ago,  Simms  understand- 
ably is  especially  sympathetic  with  physical- 
ly handicapped  persons  who  have  become 
alcoholics. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  The  Birming- 
ham Parliamentary  Law  Club,  which  nomi- 
nated him  for  the  award,  "He  speaks  of  these 
outcasts  ...  as  'some  of  the  very  sweetest 
I>eople  I've  ever  met'." 

And  Simms  doesn't  wait  for  them  to  meet 
him.  He  goes  to  them,  making  twice  weekly — 
or  more — trips  to  area  courts  and  Jails,  often 
at  times  such  as  3  a.m. 

A  native  of  Roanoke  and  holder  of  ad- 
vanced theology  degrees  from  Emory  Uni- 
versity and  Northwestern  University,  Simms 
also  is  active  in  youth  and  church  work, 
teaching  Sunday  School  at  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Birmingham. 

He  was  chosen  for  his  award  from  a  list  of 
more  than  20  persons  active  in  church,  wel- 
fare and  charity  causes. 


April  3,  1969 


NO  QUARTER  TO  PRINCES  OP 
POLLUTION 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
thought  of  seeing  our  rivers  and  lakes 
turned  into  open  sewers  is  a  frightening 
one  to  all  Americans.  Oil  pollution  has 
been  turning  our  beaches  into  wildlife 
graveyards.  There  must  be  an  end  to  the 
wretched  ugliness  and  acid  pollution 
caused  by  strip  mining.  A  time  has  come 
for  controls  to  prevent  thermal  pollu- 
tion and  the  intolerable  agony  caused  by 
noise  pollution.  A  time  is  here  for  an  end 
to  unlimited  use  of  pesticides,  such  as 
DDT,  which  are  poisoning  the  air  we 
breathe. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  apprehen- 
sive over  the  mounting  menace  posed  by 
a  combination  of  these  factors,  which  are 
unhinging  our  world's  ecology.  A  time 
has  arrived  for  plain  speaking,  naming 
of  names,  and  an  end  to  puerile,  non- 
sensical excuses  from  those  responsible. 
We  must  take  advantage  of  these  cures 
technologically  available.  The  "princes  of 
pollution."  who  arrogantly  allow  these 
acts  to  be  perpetrated  in  their  name, 
must  be  stopped. 

Major  segments  of  the  American  busi- 
ness, commercial,  and  industrial  com- 
munity are  endangering  the  lives  of 
scores  of  millions  now  living  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  yet  unborn.  How?  By 
pouring  industrial  wastes  and  raw  sew- 
age into  streams,  lakes,  and  ponds.  By 
raping  natural  resources,  then  moving 
on,  unmindful  of  damage  they  have 
wrought.  By  building  and  constructing 
without  considering  effects  of  their  ef- 
forts. 

We  are  In  need  of  drastic  action.  Time 
grows  short,  for  nature  will  turn  on  all 
of  us  if  a  balance  is  not  restored. 

When  auto  manufacturers  say  they 
cannot  control  auto  pollution,  or  their 
products  are  not  major  causes  of  air  pol- 
lution, we  wonder.  When  metal  producers 
claim  they  are  not  really  able  to  control 
dumping  of  industrial  wastes  into  ma- 
jor bodies  of  water,  we  wonder.  When  a 
coal  company  strip  mines  on  a  hillside, 
leaving  it  as  a  raw  gash  on  our  land, 
without  attempts  at  restoration,  we  won- 
der. When  a  community  dumps  raw  sew- 
age into  a  river,  without  thought,  we 
wonder. 

The  list  is  endless,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we 
are  almost  out  of  time.  We  possess  a  finite 
amount  of  clean  air.  water,  and  usable 
land  area.  If  we  unhinge  nature's  bal- 
ance, abusing  these  gifts,  nature  will  take 
a  terrible  revenge  on  our  lives  and  those 
of  our  children  in  days  to  come. 

Do  we  not  remember  the  great  natural 
disasters  which  have  been  visited  upon 
man  whenever  he  has  abused  his  en- 
vironment? Is  the  Dust  Bowl  forgotten  or 
floods  resulting  from  poor  land  use  and 
abuse  of  farmland? 

One  word  of  praise  is  in  order  here 
for  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Hickel.  I  was  among  those  who  had 
my  doubts  when  he  was  nominated.  So 
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far,  he  has  done  a  creditable  job,  taking 
several  forthright  stands. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York  we  see 
on  all  sides  the  result  of  this  pollution. 
Lake  Erie  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  open 
sewer.  So  are  many  parts  of  the  Hudson 
River.  Thermal  pollution  is  emerging  in 
many  areas  as  the  rush  for  atomic  power 
proceeds  apace.  Noise  pollution  at  our 
airports  is  high  now  and  growing  in- 
tolerable, and  we  now  face  the  menace  of 
the  SST.  Our  cities  are  covered  by  a  haze 
of  carbon  monoxide,  and  entire  popula- 
tions are  in  danger  because  of  this  grow- 
ing menace.  A  time  has  come  to  act,  and 
we  must  not  await  natural  disaster  to 
make  us  take  preventive  action. 

Studies  have  been  piled  on  studies. 
Technological  solutions  are  available. 
The  "princes  of  pollution"  know  who 
they  are  and  what  their  companies  and 
municipalities  are  doing.  If  there  is  not 
civic,  mimicipal,  or  corporate  respon- 
sibility, there  must  be  Federal  action. 
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ONE  NATION  UNDER  GOD 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  with 
all  the  sincerity  at  my  conunand  that 
our  distinguished  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Laird,  reverse  reported  Army  plans 
to  delete  mention  of  God  in  its'lrain- 
ing  and  guidance  programs. 

I  was  shocked  and  amazed  that  the 
Army  was  planning  to  buckle  in  to  a  few 
protestors  and  eliminate  God  from  the 
early  training  of  our  soldiers.  Should 
this  order  stand,  it  would  only  be  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  our  chaplains  and 
chapels  throughout  all  branches  of  our 
Armed  Forces  would  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  a  nation  under 
God.  In  our  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag,  we  find  "One  Nation  under  God." 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  here 
above  the  Speaker's  rostrum  in  gold  let- 
ters, "In  God  We  Trust."  "In  God  We 
Trust"  is  on  our  currency.  As  a  nation 
we  grew  up  with  a  firm  belief  in  Bible 
reading,  prayer,  and  a  belief  in  God. 
This  has  been  the  foundation  of  our 
strength. 

The  American  Legion  is  our  largest 
veterans'  organization — a  great  organi- 
zation of  men  who  served  all  over  the 
world  in  four  world  wars  for  the  cause 
of  freedom.  It  was  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1919  and  the  motto  of  the  Legion 
is  "For  God  and  Country."  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  we  to  commemorate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Legion  by  prohibiting  God 
from  our  military  training  and  manuals? 
God  is  synonomous  with  liberty,  indi- 
vidual dignity,  morality,  truth,  purity, 
and  "justice  for  all."  Should  we  eUminate 
God  from  our  Armed  Forces,  our  cul- 
ture, our  education,  our  government,  our 
courts,  and  our  parliamentary  system, 
America  would  crumble  to  dust  and  our 
great  Nation  perish  forever  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
it  is  too  late,  let  us  rise  up  and  reverse 
this  trend  which  would  leave  our  Nation 
helpless  and  hopeless. 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  3,  1969 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 
Theresa  Aguglia  Beavers,  an  instructor 
at  Hewitt-Trussville  High  School,  is  pre- 
paring a  master's  thesis  on  the  history 
of  the  Italians  in  Birmingham.  Included 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  magazine,  Birmingham,  is 
an  excerpt  from  that  thesis  entitled, 
"Success  Through  Opportunity"  in 
which  the  author  observes  that  through 
three  generations  of  hard  work,  enter- 
prise, and  acceptance  some  25.000  Ital- 
ians have  a  stake  in  the  growth  of 
Birmingham. 

The  article  follows  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues. 

Success  Thkough  Oppobtunitt 
Italian  settlement  in  Birmingham  will  al- 
ways serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  early  days 
when  lUllan  Immigrant  labor  helped  to  de- 
velop the  natural  resources  that  made  Bir- 
mingham a  leading  industrial  city  In  the 
South.  As  time  passed,  Italians  contributed 
to  the  development  of  commerce,  and 
brought  in  trades  such  as  shoe  repairing, 
barberlng,  tailoring,  and  stonemasonry. 
They  have  been  a  responsible,  hard  working 
group  property  owners,  with  a  stake  in  the 
growth  of  Birmingham.  They  have  added 
to  the  spiritual  facilities  of  Birmingham, 
and  in  their  cultural  activities  have  sup- 
plied a  diversity  to  a  city  population  more 
homogeneous  than  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Today,  there  is  no  longer  an  lUUan 
colony,  separate  from  the  American  conunu- 
nlty.  The  descendants  of  pioneer  lUllan  set- 
tlers have  successfully  incorporated  them- 
selves into  Birmingham  life. 

The  industrial  expansion  of  the  United 
States  in  the  early  years  of  this  century 
brought  an  unprecedented  number  of  im- 
migrants from  Europe.  Over  five  million 
came  from  Italy  between  1920  and  1967.  The 
peak  years  of  Italian  ImmigraUon,  1900  to 
1920,  saw  over  three  mllUon  arrive.  Out  of 
this  number,  few  came  South.  Italian  immi- 
grants never  numbered  more  than  a  few 
thousand  in  the  Birmingham  area  at  any  one 
time. 

Birmingham  was  a  relatively  young  town 
in  1900  when  Italian  immigrants  first  came 
in  substantial  numbers.  Most  of  them  were 
from  the  sugar  and  cotton  plantations  near 
New  Orleans,  where  they  had  originally 
landed.  They  heard  of  better  Jobs  available 
in  the  coal  mines  and  steel  mills  of  Birming- 
ham, spread  the  word  to  friends  and  rela- 
Uves  In  home  villages,  and  soon  others  ar- 
rived to  Join  them. 

The  majority  of  Birmingham  Italians  came 
from  Sicily.  Italian  immigration  did  not  rep- 
resent a  cross-section  of  the  Italian  people, 
but  rather  groups  of  settlers  from  a  particu- 
lar village.  In  Birmingham,  many  settlers 
came  originally  from  BUacqulno,  Sutera, 
and  Castelvetrano.  farming  towns  within  the 
province  of  Palermo. 

Emigration  from  SlcUy  was  heavy  because 
of  extreme  conditions  of  poverty.  Italy  had 
only  become  politically  vmlted  in  1870,  and 
the  problem  of  improving  conditions  in  the 
south  of  Italy  continues  to  the  present  day. 
Agriculture  was  the  sole  means  of  livelihood. 
The  mass  of  people  worked  as  agricultural 
laborers  on  the  estates  of  absentee  landlords. 
There  was  little  hope  of  Improving  their  con- 
dition,  except   through   emigration. 

Most  of  the  immigrants  were  illiterate  and 
looked  upon  as  an  undesirable  type.  Several 
characteristics    of    the    Italian    Immigrants 
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helped  them  win  succeas  and  reapect.  These 
were  a  reputation  for  hard  work,  self-sacrl- 
flce,  and  thrlfttlneaa.  The  early  Immigrant 
remained  In  Isolation  from  the  American 
community.  Th^  main  contacts  with  Ameri- 
cana came  at  places  of  work,  and  these  con- 
tacts were  not  fclways  friendly  ones. 

The  primary  tntereats  of  the  Italian  Immi- 
grant* remalne<I  centered  In  their  families 
and  association  with  friends  from  the  same 
Tillage.  The  clo«e  relationship  which  charac- 
terlaed  Siclllan  family  life  helped  the  Immi- 
grants achieve  stability  In  a  time  of  crisis. 
They  settled  ne»r  their  places  of  work.  Thus, 
the  original  Italian  settlements  In  Birming- 
ham were  located  at  Thomas,  around  the  Re- 
public Steel  Company,  In  Ensley,  near  the 
Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  steel  mill, 
and  later  In  Ea4t  Lake,  where  a  group  of  Im- 
migrants started  a  truck  farming  community. 
Other  Italian  aettlements  were  In  outlying 
coal  mining  areas  such  as  Bessemer,  Pratt 
City,  and  Blocton. 

The  Italian  immigrants  soon  pushed  E^iead 
to  better  employment  by  saving  money  to  get 
enough  capital  to  go  Into  business  for  them- 
selves and  to  bt|iy  property. 
-  Thl»'irlve  foP  independence  led  to  fields  of 
work  «B«re  congenial  to  Italian  talents  and 
experience.  Th«y  established  small  grocery 
stores,  and  weqt  Into  truck  farming.  These 
eventually  led  to  the  predominance  of  the 
Italian  in  the  wholesale  produce  market,  and 
the  retail  and  wholesale  grocery  business, 
fields  In  whlchj  the  descendants  of  Italian 
settlers  are  stljl  prominent.  Many  of  them 
helped  each  otlier  when  obstacles  were  met 
in  establlshlng.bualneflaes  due  to  prejudice 
and  fear  of  Italian  competition. 

The  Italian  Societies  formed  In  the  early 
years  of  settlei^ent  acted  as  representatives 
of  the  Italian  aolony.  They  organized  many 
parades  assoclaited  with  patriotic  celebra- 
tions. One  sucll  was  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  jthe  unification  of  Italy  on 
September  20,  JSTO.  This  later  gave  way  to 
the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day,  which  con- 
tinues to  the  present  time.  At  these  occa- 
sions, which  fetitured  picnics  and  speeches, 
civic  leaders  of  Birmingham  took  part  as 
guest  speakers. 

Italians  had  »  need  for  their  own  church. 
They  could  not  understand  English,  tuad  they 
wanted  the  celebration  of  feast  days  and  the 
veneration  of  taints  as  practiced  In  their 
home  villages.  Karly  In  the  century,  the 
Catholic  Churck  realised  It  was  losing  many 
Italian  Immigrants.  Some  were  converted  to 
Protestant  faltUs.  but  a  greater  number  were 
drifting  away  fTom  any  church  membership. 
Priests  especial^  trained  to  help  the  Italian 
bnmigrant  wer^  recruited  to  counteract  this 
situation.  I 

In  1904,  a  voung  Italian  priest.  Pother 
Oanepa,  arrived  In  the  Birmingham  district 
to  minister  to]  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
Italian  population.  Under  his  direction  three 
Italian  churche#  were  built.  The  first  one  was 
St.  Mark's,  located  In  Thomas,  founded  In 
1906.  This  was  ihe  first  Italian  church  In  the 
South  outside  of  New  Orleans.  St.  Joseph's 
was  founded  iq  1913  in  Ensley,  followed  by 
the  eetablishmont  of  St.  John's  In  East  Lake 
In  1923  In  th»  years  before  World  War  I, 
Presbyterian,  B|^>tlsts,  and  Methodists  were 
active  In  attempting  to  convert  Italians  In 
Birmingham.  Tbey  met  with  minor  success. 
The  majority  of  Italian  Immigrants  remained 
within  the  Catl^ollc  Church. 

A  particular  problem  for  the  Italian  Im- 
migrant In  Birmingham  was  the  presence  of 
the  Negro.  ItaUlins  did  not  have  any  histori- 
cal prejudice  ag^tinst  the  Negro.  They  worked 
with  them  In  the  ooal  mines  and  steel  mills. 
In  some  of  tha  company  housing  quarters, 
Italians  and  Negroes  were  houeed  together. 
In  others,  thene  was  separation  Into  three 
groups,  the  na|lve  bom,  Negroes,  and  Ital- 
ians. Implying  the  Italians  were  not  a  sepa- 
rate nationality;  but  a  separate  race.  Italians 
were  thus  regMdsd  as  little  better  than  Ne- 
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groes  in  status.  When  Italians  established 
small  grocery  stores,  they  were  in  Negro 
neighborhoods.  This  was  a  field  which  the 
Italians  had  to  themselves.  They  were  not  In 
competition  with  native  storekeepers.  They 
profited  from  this  economic  opport\inlty,  al- 
though association  with  the  Negro  lowered 
the  Italian  In  the  eyes  of  the  native  com- 
munity. 

By  1930  the  Italians  were  the  most  nu- 
merous of  the  foreign'  bom  In  Birmingham. 
They  numbered  1.418,  which  together  with 
their  children,  gave  the  Italian  colony  an  es- 
timated population  of  15,000.  Cultural  activ- 
ities played  a  larger  part  In  their  lives,  once 
the  Initial  struggle  to  make  a  living  had  been 
achieved.  The  first  big  cultural  event  of  the 
Italians  In  Birmingham  was  an  Italian  art 
exhibit,  held  In  the  pubUc  library  of  Bir- 
mingham In  1931.  This  was  carried  out  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Italian  government, 
which  sent  valuable  paintings  and  other  ar- 
tistic artifacts.  The  money  needed  to  stage 
the  exhibit  was  raised  by  the  Italian  colony, 
and  also  donated  by  leading  citizens  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  exhibit  was  a  great  success. 
One  result  was  the  exhibit  of  the  Kress  col- 
lection, sent  down  In  1933.  Several  paintings 
from  this  collection  were  donated  to  Birming- 
ham, forming  the  nucleus  of  a  collection 
which  boosted  the  eventual  founding  of  the 
Birmingham  Art  Museum. 

During  the  twenties  and  thirties,  Italian 
clubs  and  associations  of  various  kinds  were 
numerous.  The  Italian  Immigrant  was  still  a 
relatively  distinct  element  In  the  Birming- 
ham community.  This  separation  continued 
well  into  the  second  generation.  Social  clubs 
were  formed  by  the  younger  generation,  but 
the  members  were  predominantly  of  Italian 
parentage.  During  this  period,  there  was  an 
increasing  number  of  second  generation 
graduates  in  the  public  schools,  and  others 
going  to  local  colleges.  Education  was  lmp>or- 
tant  in  the  Immigrants'  plans  for  their  clill- 
dren.  They  had  experienced  the  fmstratlons 
and  humiliations  that  went  with  Illiteracy. 
Many  Itiilians  of  the  second  generation 
moved  to  better  neighborhoods  as  their  con- 
ditions Improved.  There  were  neighborhoods 
where  Italians  were  not  wanted.  DiscrlnUna- 
tlon  was  practiced  through  refusals  to  sell 
and  restrictive  clauses  In  real  estate  deeds. 
Ironically,  many  of  the  developers  of  this 
housing  had  originally  bought  the  land  from 
Italians. 

The  twenties  and  thirties  also  saw  a  drive 
to  Americanize  the  Immigrant.  There  was  In- 
creased agitation  to  restrict  Immigration, 
particulairly  from  Italy.  Immigration  legisla- 
tion, passed  in  1921  and  1924,  enacted  dis- 
criminatory quotas  against  the  emigrants 
from  Italy.  The  continued  slurs  on  the  Ital- 
ian nationality  caused  the  Immigrants  to  or- 
ganize In  self-defense.  Political  clubs  were 
formed  to  protect  Italian-American  Interests. 
The  founding  of  the  Alabama  branch  of  the 
Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  in  1931  served  to  unite 
Italian-Americans  still  more. 

The  Italians  also  suffered  discrimination 
because  of  their  Catholic  affiliation.  This  was 
the  time  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  parades 
through  Birmingham.  There  is  no  record  of 
overt  violence  against  Italians,  but  the  pa- 
rades served  as  a  display  of  implied  hostility. 
To  be  an  Italian  Catholic  was  sufficient  rea- 
son to  be  turned  down  for  a  job,  or  being 
offered  the  worst  of  Jobs. 

Relations  between  the  Italian  conmiunlty 
and  Birmingham  appear  to  have  been  gener- 
ally good.  Italian  crime  was  negligible.  There 
was  some  conflict  with  the  law  by  Italians 
who  violated  prohibition  regulations,  and 
kept  their  stores  open  after  hours.  The  Ital- 
ians regarded  this  as  an  opportunity  to  make 
money,  rather  than  as  a  crime.  They  had 
different  attitudes  toward  selling  whiskey 
and  the  observance  of  Sunday  than  the 
American  community.  Italians  In  Birming- 
ham never  suffered  the  notoriety  of  Mafia 
activities.  Birmingham  was  not  then  con- 
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sldered  a  big  enough  town  for  racketeers,  but 
the  Italian  community  also  co-operated  In 
policing  themselves. 

The  Italian  government  maintained  a  vig- 
ilant watch  over  the  welfare  of  her  emigrants 
in  the  early  years  of  settlement.  It  also  at- 
tempted to  maintain  close  ties  with  the 
American  colonies  through  the  thirties.  Perl- 
odlc  visits  were  made  by  the  Italian  consul 
from  New  Orleans  to  inspect  working  condi- 
tions of  Italians.  Mussolini's  rise  to  leader- 
ship of  Italy  brought  visits  from  Italian  offi- 
cials, whose  mission  It  was  to  explain  about 
the  Improvements  taking  place  in  Italy.  Mus- 
solini was  supported  by  most  of  the  immi- 
grants at  first,  because  he  was  regarded  as 
working  to  Improve  conditions  In  Italy.  In  so 
doing,  he  was  raising  the  prestige  of  the  Ital- 
ian nation,  and  with  It  the  self-esteem  of 
ItaUan  immigrants  everywhere.  The  local 
support  of  Mussolini  started  to  fall  off  when 
Ethiopia  was  Invaded  in  1935.  Prom  this  time 
to  the  start  of  World  War  n,  there  was  some 
boycotting  of  Italian  businesses.  The  Italians 
became  more  circumspect  In  their  commu- 
nity activities  In  order  not  to  aggravate  a 
strained  situation.  During  World  War  n, 
many  Americans  of  Italian  parentage  fought 
In  the  American  army  In  the  very  regions 
their  parents  had  emigrated  from  earlier. 

Many  Immigrant  leaders  of  the  Italian 
colony  did  much  to  help  their  country- 
men. Pather  Canepa  was  one  of  them.  An- 
other was  the  very  able  and  popular  vlce- 
consiil  in  Birmingham,  O.  A.  Plrpo.  He  was 
vice-consul  from  1929  until  his  death  in 
1954.  Another  Immigrant  leader,  still  living 
In  Bessemer,  is  Sam  Ralne  Sr.,  an  example  of 
great  success  as  a  businessman  and  one 
who  helped  organize  the  local  branch  of  ttie 
Order  of  Sons  of  Italy.  Another  outstand- 
ing leader  was  Elvlro  Dl  Laura,  editor  of 
the  Columbtia  Balboa  Review,  a  magazine 
devoted  to  news  of  the  Italian-American 
community.  His  death  In  1938  brought  an 
editorial  of  praise  In  The  BiTmingham  News 
for  his  fine  work  as  Italian-American.  Mrs. 
Carmela  Anselmo-Antonlo,  who  had  a  col- 
lege degree  when  she  came  from  the  old 
country,  helped  prepare  many  Italians  for 
naturalization  and  formerly  taught  In  the 
Birmingham  city  schools. 

It  is  probable  the  second  and  third  gen- 
erations of  Italian  stock  In  Birmingham 
have  lost  Identity  with  their  Italian  heritage 
more  quickly  than  In  larger  cities  with 
crowded  Italian  settlements.  The  younger 
generation,  educated,  has  been  able  to  move 
up  to  better  jobs  and  enter  the  professions 
Social  notices  in  the  newspapers  show  a 
number  of  marriages  with  non-Italians  and 
even  with  non-CathoUcs.  Enough  time  has 
elapsed  to  see  three  generations  make  a 
successful  adjvtstment  from  ItaUan  immi- 
grant to  American.  The  Italian  settlement 
In  Birmingham  is  an  example  of  success 
m  overcoming  adversity,  a  tribute  to  the 
innate  worth  of  the  immigrants,  and  an 
affirmation  of  the  American  Ideal  of  success 
through  opportvinlty. 
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ROBERT  D.  CHEW 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  Clark 
Coimty.  Ohio,  has  forwarded  to  me  a 
resolution  adopted  April  1,  1969,  in  mem- 
ory of  Clark  County  Commissioner 
Robert  D.  Chew,  who  passed  away  on 
that  date.  Commissioner  Chew  was  a 
highly  respected  member  of  the  Spring- 
field community  and  a  devoted  and  hard- 


working public  servant.  His  loss  will  be 
felt  keenly  by  the  citizens  of  Clark 
County.  Ohio.  As  a  further  token  of  re- 
spect, I  submit  the  resolution  of  the 
Clark  Coimty,  Ohio,  commissioners  for 
Insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Ci^ASK  COUNTY.  Ohio. 
Board  or  Cottntt  Commissionkks. 

Sprinn field.  Ohio.  April  1. 1969. 
The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Clark  County  Commissioners  under 
date  of  AprU  let,  1969.  viz :  ^-' 

"RBSOLTJTION 

"Whereas,  on  AprU  Ist,  1969,  this  Conamls- 
slon  lost  a  most  valuable  member  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Robert  D.  Chew;  and 

■Whereas,  His  devotion  to  public  service. 
his  unUring  efforts,  his  friendliness,  his  in- 
tegrity and  Judgment  In  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  this  office  wUl  long  be  remem- 
bered and  appreciated  by  members  of  both 
political  parties,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
color; 

■Whereas,  The  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion and  hU  fellow  county  officials  and  asso- 
ciates valued  his  friendship  and  counsel,  and 
Mr.  Chew's  passing  is  a  deeply  felt  personal 
loss:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved,  That  we  hereby  place  on  the 
permanent  record  of  the  Joxirnal  of  this  Com- 
mission this  resolution  as  a  token  of  his 
services  to  us  and  the  esteem  In  which  he 
was  held  by  the  people  of  Clark  County;  and. 
be  It  further 

•Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  his  sorro-wlng  family,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  our  sympathy  In  their  bereavement." 

L.     G.     RONEMtlS. 

Carl    E.    Mumma. 
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He  set  the  standard  for  a  good  life  in  hU 
day  and  exemplified,  for  generations  to  come, 
those  things  which  make  a  person  tmly 
human. 

We  thank  God  for  the  life  of  Dwlght 
David  Elsenhower.  He  answered  God's  call 
to  service  among  his  fellow  men.  He  has  now 
answered  God's  caU  to  eternal  life. 


TRIBUTE 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER: 
DUTY,  HONOR.  COUNTRY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  31, 1969 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  14,  1911,  a  group  of 
plebes  gathered  at  West  Point  and  one  of 
them  many  years  later  said  of  that  oc- 
casion : 

With  the  American  fiag  floating  majestic- 
ally above  us,  we  were  sworn  in  as  cadets  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  It  was  an  Impres- 
sive ceremony.  As  I  looked  up  at  our  national 
colors  and  swore  my  allegiance,  I  realized 
humbly  that  I  now  belonged  to  the  fiag.  It  is 
a  moment  I  have  never  forgotten. 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
fine  tributes  have  been  paid  to  a  very 
fine  man,  the  late  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower. 

On  March  30.  1969.  Rev.  Edgar  Hen- 
shaw  Steedle  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  of  Glen  Rock.  Pa.,  offered  a  splen- 
did tribute  to  General  Eisenhower  at 
his  church's  day  service.  Because  this  is 
a  particularly  meaningful  expression  on 
a  truly  great  man.  I  submit  it  to  the 
Congressional  Record  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The 

tribute  follows: 

Tribute 

Dwlght  David  Elsenhower.  34th  President 
of  the  United  States. 

What  does  one  say  about  a  man  who  has 
served  his  fellow  men  so  well  for  so  many 
vears? 

If  you  list  his  accomplishments  you  must 
be  extremely  selective  or  you  will  run  the 
risk  of  rambling  on  Into  the  night. 

If  you  speak  of  his  personal  attributes,  and 
love  this  man  as  I  have,  you  may  be  accused 
of  trying  to  turn  a  man  Into  a  saint. 

II  you  compare  him  with  other  great  men 
of  the  century  you  will  find  that  his  unique 
contributions  place  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  legitimate  comp>arlson. 

I  can  say  this,  for  me.  Dwlght  David  Elsen- 
hower lived  a  life  dedicated  to  the  people  of 
the  nation  into  which  he  was  born.  He  gov- 
erned his  life  by  principles  founded  upon 
eternal  values,  not  upon  selfish  desires  or 
human  expediency. 


So  spoke  Dwight  David  Eisenhower, 
General  of  the  Army  and  34th  President 
of  these  United  States.  We  shall  not  for- 
get him  either. 

"Duty,  honor,  country"  is  the  code  of 
the  Cadet  Corps  at  West  Point  and  it 
was  Dwight  Eisenhower's  code  all  his 
life.  But  this  was  a  man  who  could  also 
say  on  his  deathbed  "I  have  always  loved 
my  wife.  I  have  always  loved  my  chil- 
dren. I  have  always  loved  my  grand- 
children. And  I  have  always  loved  my 
coimtry."  He  was  a  man  who  could  re- 
ceive every  honor  that  a  military  career 
could  offer,  lead  the  largest  and  most 
victorious  army  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  at  the  same  time  call  war  a 
"damnable  thing"  and  express  the  hope 
that  his  military  colleagues  would  event- 
uaUy  find  themselves  unemployed.  He 
was  a  man  who.  as  34th  President  of  the 
United  States,  could  lead  the  wealthiest, 
most  technically  advsmced  country TSPthe 
world  and  also  warn  her  citizens  of  a 
threat  to  "the  very  structure  of  our  so- 
ciety" by  a  military-industrial  complex 
and  a  "scientific-technological  elite."  He 
termed  these  two  threats,  very  real  to- 
day, "a  hostile  ideology— global  in  scope, 
atheistic  in  character,  ruthless^  in  pur- 
pose, and  insidious  in  method." 

President  Eisenhower  was  a  very 
human  and  trusting  person  and  so  at 
times  made  mistakes  and  was  betrayed  by 
some  of  those  in  whom  he  put  trust.  But 
the  basic  decency,  honesty,  and  warmth 
of  the  man  could  never  be  doubted.  He 
was  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar Presidents  this  coimtry  ever  had.  Nor 
was  his  popularity  limited  to  this  coim- 
try. "We  like  Ike"  was  a  worldwide  chant 
in  an  era  when  "Ami,  Go  Home"  was 
much  more  popular. 

President  Eisenhower  was  proud  to  be 
an  American  and  in  1953  I  think  he 
summed  it  up  perfectly  when  he  said: 

The  things  that  make  us  proud  to  be 
Americans  are  of  the  soul  and  spirit.  They  are 
not  the  Jewels  we  wear,  or  the  furs  we  buy, 
the  house  we  live  In,  the  standard  of  living. 
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even,  that  we  have.  All  these  things  are  won- 
derful to  the  esthetic  and  physical  senses. 
But  never  let  us  forget  that  the  deep  things 
than  are  America  are  the  soul  and  the  spirit. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  not  tired,  and  not 
because  It  is  made  of  bronze.  It  Is  because  no 
matter  what  happens,  here  the  Individual  is 
dignified  becaxise  he  Is  created  in  the  image 
of  his  God. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  gone  from 
us  now,  made  us  all  proud  to  be 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  add  a 
personal  footnote  to  the  foregoing.  When 
I  first  became  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  June   6,   1944,   I 
was  assigned  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs.  As  a  member  of  that 
committee  and  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  1944,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  joining  16  other  members  in  a 
visit  to  our  military  installations  and  ac- 
tivities in  England;  Prance:  Uege,  Bel- 
glum;  Maastricht,  Holland  and  the  en- 
tire   western    front.    Subsequently,    we 
visited  such  activities  in  Italy  and  the 
icy  cold  Italian  front,  which  was  then 
up  in  the  Apennines,  south  of  Bologna. 
It  was  while  we  were  in  Prance  in  1944 
that  I  first  met  General  Eisenhower.  Fol- 
lowing that  time,  it  was  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  meet  him  on  innumerable 
occasions.  He  became,  as  you  know,  pres- 
ident  of   Columbia  University   in  New 
York  City  and  subsequently  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Europe,  where  I  vis- 
ited him  a  few  times.  He  was  my  host 
in  the  White  House  on  many  occasions 
during  his  8  years  as  President  of  the 
Uiiited  States.  So  you  see,  I  have  lost  a 
valued  friend. 


PPC    GEORGE  M.  GORRERA.  JR.. 
KILLED  IN  ACTION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc  George  M.  Gorrera.  Jr..  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend 
his  courage  and  honor  his  memory  by 
including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Private  Gorrera   Dies  m  Vietnam— Marine 
Volunteer  Attended  Roland  Park  Junior 

HlGK 

An  18-year-old  Baltlmorean  who  enlisted 
in  the  Marine  Corps  has  been  killed  on  pa- 
trol In  Vietnam,  according  to  a  Defense  De- 
partment announcement  made  yesterday. 

Pfc  George  M.  Gorrera,  Jr..  of  412  East 
27th  street,  died  of  rocket  fragment  wounds 
received  March  20  at  Quang  Trl. 

He  had  been  in  action  In  Vietnam  since 
last  June  and  was  scheduled  to  return  home 
soon  his  family  said.  His  recent  letters  indi- 
cated that  the  fighting  and  dying  had  begun 
to  depress  him  very  much. 

■•He'd  write  that  It  was  terrible,  that 
people  were  getting  killed  day  in  and  day 
out  He'd  write  and  say  another  buddy  of 
his  was  killed."  said  his  sister.  Miss  Patricia 
A.  Gorrera.  ^      „  ,     ^ 

Born  in  Baltimore,  he  left  the  Roland 
Park  Junior  High  School  about  Janiiary. 
1967  to  work  as  s  finisher  for  Samuel  Kirk 
it  Son    a  Jewelry  manufacturer.  He  worked 
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there  until  bl^  enlistment  a  year  later  at 
the  age  of  17. 

He  was  sent  to  Vietnam  as  a  member  of 
the  2d  Battallo:i,  3d  Marine  Division. 

Besides  his  ilster  Patricia,  Private  Gor- 
rera  la  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  WUbert 
Gover:  his  father,  George  M.  Oorrera,  Sr.;  a 
brother.  John  W.  Gorrera;  a  half  brother, 
Robert  L  Gover:  two  other  sisters,  Miss 
Anna  M.  Gorrei'a,  and  Miss  Rosemary  Gor- 
rera: two  half  listers.  Miss  Brenda  L.  Gover 
and  Miss  Helen  L.  Gover,  and  a  grandmother. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Hagln,  all  of  Baltimore. 


RE  IKING  PEACE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

5F    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursiay,  April  3,  1969 
ROSENTHAL 


Mr 
chael  Harrington 
and  courage  tnls 
identj  j^Tixon's 
must  choose 
escalation,   wi 
success,    and 
with  a  substantial 
government 

It  is  interes 
quite  different 
Uam  S.  White 
come  to  the 
ton.  The  artich  ( 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mi- 
wrote  with  perception 
week  in  describing  Pres- 
dilemma  in  Vietnam:  We 
between   greater  military 
h  dubious  prospects  for 
a   coalition   arrangement 
risk  that  a  Communist 
ultimately  follow: 
ing  that  other  writers  of 
political  views — like  Wil- 
in  a  recent  column — have 
conclusion  as  Harring- 
f  ollows : 


may 


sane 


ernment 
the  peace 
tragic  If,  after  a 


(Prom  the  Waj  hington  Star.  Apr  1,  1969 1 
Vietnam:  Risk  That  Must  Be  Taken 
(By  M  chael  Harrington) 
Richard  Nlxoii  must  negotiate  a  peace  in 
Vietnam  which  vlll  risk  a  Viet  Cong  victory. 
That  Is,  America  n  power  must  Insist  that  the 
National  Liberal  ion  FYont  participate  In  the 
government  or  :n  organizing  any  new  elec- 
tions. 
I  do  not  suggtst  the  possibility  of  a  Com- 
whlch  such  a  policy  entails 
with  any  enthusiasm  or  in  the  mood  of 
those  antiwar  di  tmonstrators  who  carry  Viet 
Cong  flags  I  are  some  of  them,  I  wonder,  gov- 
provociiteurs  sent  in  to  embarrass 
movement?)  It  would  indeed  be 
quarter  of  a  century  of  civil 
war,  the  South  \  'ietnamese  people  were  to  be 
subjected  to  to|;alitarlan  dictatorship.  But 
possibility  has  to  be  faced, 
particularly  slnde  American  policy  has  done 
so  much  to  prom  ate  it. 

Ever  since  19)0,  when  the  French  con- 
vinced Washinglon  to  finance  its  disastrous 
attempt  to  mair  tain  the  old  order  in  Indo- 
china the  Uniteil  States  has  been  identified 
In  that  country  'srith  the  colonialist  past. 

There  was  a  b-lef  period  in  the  early  days 
of  Diem,  who  at  east  had  nationalist  creden- 
tials, when  It  seemed  possible  to  build  a  gen- 
uinely democrallc.  socially  progressive  na- 
tion, partlcularl  r  since  Ho  Chi  Minh  was 
brutally  repressing  the  peasants  in  the  North 
(they  resisted  forced  collectivization).  But 
Diem  quickly  bedame  an  unpopular  minority 
ruler,  and  his  pKllce  measures  drove  the  op- 
position. Commjinist  and  non-Communist, 
Into  military  str|iggle. 

,  Prom  that  timfe  to  the  present,  the  United 
States  has  been  trying  to  put  together  a  re- 
gime composed  of  the  old  friends  of  colonial- 
Ism  in  Vietnam.  I  So  it  is  that  "our"  men  in 
Saigon  are  generals  who  fought  for  the 
French  against  the  freedom  of  their  own 
homeland.  That  tioes  not  make  It  dlfBcult  to 
understand  why  they  could  not  even  win  a 
majority  in  an  election  which  they  them- 
selves organized. 
It  Is  this  sad  history  which  explains  why 
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Richard  Nixon  must  feel  that  he  Is  caught  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  The  United  States 
cannot  win  a  war  in  which  it  has  driven  the 
nationalist  forces  into  a  united  front  with 
the  Communists  or  to  a  bitter  neutralism, 
and  it  has  to  be  fearful  of  a  peace  which 
would  accurately  represent  the  various  po- 
litical tendencies  in  Vietnam.  For  the  latter 
alternative  would  Inevitably  subvert  the 
present  Saigon  regime  and  quite  ptossibly 
open  the  way  to  a  Vie»  Cong  seiziire  of  power 
So  the  issue  really  gets  down  to  the  ques- 
tion: Will  the  United  States  guarantee  a 
peace  which  will  recognize  the  Viet  Cong's 
right  to  participate  In  the  political  life  of 
South  Vietnam? 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Viet  Cong  would 
Inevitably  win  a  popular  mandate  or  carry 
out  a  coup  after  American  troops  are  with- 
drawn. South  Vietnam  is  a  complex,  highly 
political  society,  and  outsiders — particularly 
four-star  generals  and  secretaries  of  de- 
fense— have  a  woeful  record  In  predicting 
what  win  happen  in  that  country.  Neverthe- 
less, I  believe  that  those  who  oppose  this 
tragic  war  must  accept  the  possibility  that 
any  peace  which  the  Viet  Cong  will  accept 
will  run  the  risk  of  a  Communist  victory. 

But  what.  then,  of  America's  responsibility 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  who  believed  our 
promises?  For  even  though  I  do  not  believe 
we  ever  should  have  made  those  promises 
when  we  wrongly  supported  the  F^nch  and 
then  tried  to  build  our  own  client  state  in 
Saigon,  they  Impose  duties  upon  us.  And 
what  of  the  American  dead? 

These  obligations  do  exist.  But  so  do  obli- 
gations to  the  people  of  Vietnam  who  have 
suffered  the  greatest  casualties;  to  the  fteople 
of  the  world  who  have  seen  the  hopes  of  end- 
ing thfe  cold  war  deferred  by  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia;  and  to  the  poor  of  America 
who  have  borne  the  greatest  burden  of  a  war 
which  vitiated  the  struggle  against  poverty 
and  destroyed  the  Great  Society. 

In  short,  there  are  contradictory  rights 
and  duties  in  Vietnam.  Moreover,  I  can  see 
no  real  honor  to  the  American  dead,  or 
security  for  the  Vietnamese  still  living,  in  the 
continuation  of  this  horrible  war.  That 
would  mean,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  told 
Lyndon  Johnson  last  spring,  an  additional 
200.000  Americans.  In  the  unlikely  event 
that  this  grisly  gamble  won,  the  United 
States  will  have  imposed  an  unpopular  gov- 
ernment upon  a  stricken  society.  And  failure 
would  mean  one  more  excuse  for  further 
escalation. 

In  1956  when  the  Hungarians  rose  up,  this 
country  rightly  and  tragically  did  not  give 
military  support  to  their  magnificent  cause 
because  that  would  have  threatened  World 
War  m.  In  Vietnam  today  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  a  democratic  revolutionary  move- 
ment, as  in  Budapest  in  '56,  but  of  a  minority 
supported  by.  but  arrogant  toward.  American 
might. 

That  Is  why.  even  more  so  than  in  the  Hun- 
garian case,  we  must  chance  a  Communist 
victory  which  we  helped  make  a  possibility. 
All  the  other  alternatives,  internationally 
and  domestically,  are  intolerable. 

Nixon  must  recognize  Viet  Cong  participa- 
tion in  the  future  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. He  must  risk  peace. 


April  3,  1969 


DIGNITY  OF  EISENHOWER  FUNERAL 
CAPTURED  BY  MEDIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or   NEW    JES8KT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.    WIDNALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    since 
March  28,  1969,  the  Nation,  through  the 


television  and  radio  networks,  has  been 
able  to  share  in  and  be  a  part  of  the  dig- 
nified and  solemn  ceremonies  following 
the  death  of  our  beloved  Dwlght  David 
Eisenhower. 

The  general  was  truly  a  man  of  the 
people,  and  through  the  fine  efforts  of 
the  broadcast  media,  the  people  were 
able  to  share  throughout  the  days  of 
mourning,  the  warmth  of  his  personality. 

Dignity  and  taste  best  describe  the 
manner  in  which  this  last  tribute  was 
carried  out.  Dignity  and  taste  also  de- 
scribe the  way  in  which  these  days  of 
mourning  were  reported  to  the  Nation. 
Television  did  what  it  does  best — capture 
a  mood  with  fine  camera  work  and  a 
minimum  of  commentary.  The  restraint 
which  the  newsmen  on  the  scene  exer- 
cised was  laudable,  and  realistic,  since 
the  participmnts  and  the  observers  were 
not  listening  to  a  flow  of  words  describ- 
ing the  scene.  The  radio  commentary  I 
heard  was  also  excellent — low-keyed, 
restrained  and  yet  complete. 

During  those  parts  of  the  observances 
I  attended,  particularly  the  eulogy  in  the 
Rotunda  and  the  state  funeral  at  the 
Cathedral,  the  media  were  not  obtrusive, 
and  I  am  told  the  coverage  was  excellent. 

I  want  to  commend  both  television  and 
radio  executives  and  newsmen  and  tech- 
nicians for  their  thoughtful  presentation 
of  the  events  of  these  sad  days.  That  their 
excellence  allowed  the  Nation  which  loved 
Dwight  Eisenhower  to  participate  in  his 
funeral  is  to  their  credit.  The  Nation  is 
grateful. 


GEN.  DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  CONNICTICTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 

Monday,  March  31, 1969 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  people  of  this  Nation  and  the  people 
of  the  world  in  mourning  the  passing  of 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  Men  of  peace 
and  goodwill  have  lost  a  true  champion 
of  their  cause. 

First  as  a  soldier,  then  as  Supreme 
Commander  of  Allied  Forces  during 
World  War  H,  and  finally  as  the  34th 
President  of  the  United  States,  General 
Eisenhower  served  his  coiuitry  in  war 
and  in  peace  and  he  served  it  well. 

Though  General  Eisenhower  rose  to 
fame  as  the  commander  of  the  largest 
fighting  force  ever  assembled,  he  will  be 
remembered  by  the  people  of  the  world 
as  a  soldier  of  peace.  He  knew,  more  than 
any  man,  the  havoc  war  wreaks  on  both 
mankind  and  nations.  Because  of  this 
awareness  of  the  tragedy  of  war,  he 
strove  diligently  during  his  Presidency  to 
erase  this  ugly  menace  from  the  world. 

"Ike"  represented  America  at  its  best. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  moral  courage, 
and  he  possessed  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  duty.  But  more  importantly  he  be- 
lieved in  the  basic  goodness  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  mankind. 

At  this  time,  when  many  are  question- 
ing the  fundamental  values  of  our 
country,  we  have  only  to  look  to 
this  great  man  for  inspiration  and 
strength.  We  shall  always  be  grateful  for 
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his  many  outstanding  and  wonderful 
contributions  toward  making  this  a 
better  world  in  which  to  live. 


NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO.'S 
EXCELLENT  DOCUMENTARY  ON 
POLLUTION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  has  performed 
an  outstanding  public  service  when  it 
aired  over  its  NBC  radio  network  re- 
cently an  excellent  documentary  on  the 
growing  problem  of  pollution  in  America. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  the  script  of  this 
production  in  the  Record  today.  It  was 
written  and  produced  by  Harry  Mantel 
of  Chicago's  WMAQ.  and  I  am  sure  we 
can  all  agree  Mr.  Mantel  did  an  out- 
standing job  of  research  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject. 

Mr.  Mantel  and  NBC  deserve  the 
highest  commendation  for  their  timely 
contribution. 

The  script  follows : 

POLLtmON 

Dr.  Gould.  I  do  not  believe  the  greatest 
threat  to  our  future  is  from  bombs  or  guided 
missiles.  I  don't  think  our  civilization  will 
die  that  way.  I  think  it  will  die  when  we  no 
longer  care,  when  the  spiritual  forces  that 
make  us  wish  to  be  right  and  noble  die  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  Arnold  Toynbee  has  pointed 
out  that  nineteen  of  twenty-one  civilizations 
have  died  from  within  and  not  by  conquest 
from  without.  There  were  no  bands  playing 
and  no  flags  waving  when  the  old  civiliza- 
tions decayed.  It  happened  slowly,  in  the 
quiet  and  the  dark,  when  no  one  was  aware. 
(Noise.) 

Announcer.  Second  Sunday:  "Pollution- 
How  Dangerous?" 

Bill  Lindsay.  Good  evening.  This  is  BUI 
Undsay.  NBC  News.  Twenty-four  years  ago 
American  scientists  made  their  first  atom 
bomb,  and  they  expressed  their  fears  for  the 
survival  of  mankind.  Today  they  have  again 
expressed  similar  fears,  but  for  a  different 
reason.  This  was  expressed  in  the  eloquent 
warning  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Gould,  former  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

The  world  is  rapidly  becoming  overcrowded, 
and  there  are  many  complex,  If  not  lethal 
problems  created  by  our  manner  of  living. 
The  word  "pollution"  is  an  everyday  word 
now.  But  there  are  new  forms  of  pollutions 
combining  with  old  ones  that  are  threaten- 
ing our  survival.  There  is  a  world  biological 
crisis.  Nations  are  disturbed  over  the  ques- 
tion: Pollution:  how  dangerous? 

SvERKEB  AsTEOM.  Mr.  President,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  now  beginning  a  debate  on 
a  matter  which  it  seems  to  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment In  rather  direct  and  critical  con- 
cern to  all  peoples  on  earth.  Man  has  always 
had  to  struggle  to  force  a  living  out  of  an 
often  hostile  natural  environment,  thereby 
changing  It  and  undergoing  changes  him- 
self. Every  civilization  has  Indeed  been  built 
on  and  conditioned  by  the  way  the  natural 
resources  are  utUlzed.  We  also  know  that 
whole  civilizations  disappeared  as  a  result 
of  mismanagement  and  misuse  of  natural 
resources. 

Lindsay.  The  Swedish  Ambassador.  Sverker 
Astrom.  in  his  hour-long  statement  last  De- 
cember, carefully  explained  why  the  United 
Nations  should  adopt  his  country's  resolu- 


tions. He  had  called  for  a  world  conference 
on  the  environment.  It  was  supported  by 
more  than  forty  underdeveloped  or  de- 
veloping nations  who  were  afraid  that  pollu- 
tion problems  would  be  exported  to  their 
countries. 

The  pollution  problems  that  face  Sweden 
and  the  developing  nations  have  faced  the 
United  States  for  years.  But  in  the  past,  only 
a  few  of  us  were  concerned  about  the  long- 
range  consequences.  To  most  Americans,  fac- 
tory smoke  meant  dollars  In  their  pockets. 
Scientists  who  made  warnings,  like  that  of 
Ambassador  Astrom.  were  called  alarmists. 

Dr.  Harrison  Brown  is  a  renowned  geo- 
logical chemist  and  a  Professor  of  Science 
and  Government  at  the  Cellfomla  Institute 
of  Technology.  Harrison  Brown  has  measured 
the  life-support  system  of  this  planet  In 
terms  of  space,  food,  steel,  coal,  sand  gravel, 
and  other  resources  that  are  needed  to  sup- 
port every  i)erson  on  this  earth. 

Harrison  Brown.  We  have  viewed  our  at- 
mosphere as  being  a  sink  Into  which  we  can 
throw  everything  without  having  repercus- 
sions. We  now  recognize  that  our  atmosphere 
is  limited  from  this  point  of  view.  We  have 
viewed  our  rivers  as  being  Infinite  In  size, 
having  infinite  capacity  to  take  our  trash 
and  our  garbage.  We  now  know  that  that  Is 
not  true.  We  have  viewed  our  ocean  as  being 
of  infinite  size.  We  now  know  that  that  Is 
not  true.  I  think  we've  got  to  recognize 
gradually  we're  learning  that  in  a  sense  our 
planet  is  like  a  spaceship  going  around  the 
sun.  and  that  we  have  a  life-support  system, 
and  that  life-support  system  consists  ol  our 
atmosphere,  our  ocean — theyTe  Interacting 
with  each  other.  And  we've  got  to  learn  to 
treat  that  life-support  system  properly. 

Barry  Commoner.  I  think  the  significance 
of  the  pollution  problem  is  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  threat  to  the  survival  of  man.  We 
sometimes  think  of  pollution  as  kind  of  a 
smelly  nuisance,  something  that  makes  the 
eyes  smart  and  so  on.  But  It's  really  much 
more  than  that.  The  changes  that  pollution 
represents  in  the  environment  are  destroy- 
ing. I  think,  the  capability  of  the  environ- 
ment to  support  human  beings  or,  for  that 
matter,  most  forms  of  life.  We  live  In  a  thin 
film  on  the  surface  of  the  earth — the  soil, 
the  water,  and  the  air.  And  we  have  to  have 
the  air,  water,  and  soil  In  order  to  survive.  We 
have  to  breathe  air  that  has  oxygen  in  it, 
we  have  to  drink  water,  we  need  water  for 
our  industries,  we  need  the  soil  In  proper 
condition  to  grow  crops. 

What's  been  happening  with  pollution  is 
that  the  new  technological  developments  that 
we've  begun  to  use  have  changed  the  environ- 
ment in  such  a  way  as  to  threaten  the 
stability  of  the  biological  systems  that  make 
up  the  environment. 

Lindsay.  These  were  the  warnings  of  the 
Swedish  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
and  of  leading  American  scientists,  the  latter, 
biologist  Barry  Commoner,  author  of  "Science 
and  Survival."  To  believe  the  seriousness  of 
their  statements,  one  should  examine  the 
evidence. 

Professor  Barry  Commoner  is  the  director 
of  Washington  University's  Center  for  the 
Biology  of  Natural  Systems.  He  is  concerned 
about  the  death  of  Lake  Erie,  the  two  hun- 
dred million  gallons  of  raw  sewage  dumped 
into  the  Hudson  River  every  day.  the  serious 
poUution  of  the  once-princely  Rhine  River, 
the  oceans,  too.  which  are  becoming  polluted, 
and  a  very  serious  water  pollution  problem 
that  he  says  will  hit  this  country  around  1980. 
Commoner.  Well,  now  we  have  enough 
Information  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  grow- 
ing amount  of  organic  waste  that  Is  Imposed 
on  our  surface  water.  We  can  also  calculate 
from  experimental  data  the  amount  of  oxygen 
that's  available  to  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
United  States  to  accommodate  organic  wastes. 
And  what  we  now  know  Is  that  the  amount 
of  organic  wastes  being  put  Into  rivers  and 
lakes  U  Increasing.  And  that  Its  demand  for 
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oxygen  will  equal  the  total  oxygen  available 
in  our  surface  waters  somewhere  around 
1980.  In  other  words,  we're  heading  for  a  kind 
of  crunch  between  the  wastes  that  we're 
putting  into  our  waters  and  the  ability,  as 
expressed  through  the  available  oxygen,  of 
these  waters  to  accommodate  that  waste.  And 
somewhere  around  1980,  we  are  going  to  be 
producing  enough  waste  to  break  down  the 
capability  of  surface  waters  to  purify  that 
waste  and  organic  matter  will  begin  to  ac- 
cumulate in  our  surface  waters,  which  means 
that  they're  going  to  be  pretty  smelly,  not 
very  good  for  Industrial  use  or  domestic  use, 
and  we  will  have  a  very  serious  water  pol- 
lution problem  on  the  average  throughout 
the  country  at  that  point  because  we  will 
have  used  up  the  self-purlfylng  capacity  of 
our  water  system. 

Now,  of  course,  this  will  be  worse  in  some 
places  and  better  in  others,  but  this  Is  an 
average  figure,  which  shows  how  serious  the 
problem  is  throughout  the  country. 

Lindsay.  American  farmers  use  nitrogen 
fertilizers  extensively.  The  fertilizers  are 
cheap  and  produce  profitable  returns.  How- 
ever, little  has  been  said  that  the  fertilizers 
have  caused  about  fifty  percent  of  our  water 
pollution  problem.  It  is  industry  or  municipal 
sewage  that  still  get  most  or  all  of  the  blame, 
but  the  nitrogen  fertilizers  get  down  to  the 
ground  water  and  wash  into  the  rivers,  where 
It  promotes  the  growth  of  algae.  The  algae 
die.  and  the  organic  matter  they  contain  pol- 
lutes the  surface  water.  It  was  recently  re- 
ported that  almost  every  river  in  Illinois  has 
reached  this  eutrophlc  condition. 

This  is  one  of  the  pollution  problems  the 
developing  countries  wish  to  avoid,  despite 
the  benefits  of  technology.  Prom  a   health 
standpoint,   it's   even   more   serious   because 
there  might  be  nitrite  poisoning,  and  blue 
babies   can   result   if   their   food   and   water 
contains   too   much   nitrate.   Dr.   Commonet 
says  that  well  water  in  a  good  deal  of  the 
central    valley    of    Southern    California    has 
reached  levels  of  nitrate  from  fertilizer  that 
exceed  the  limits  proposed  by  public  health 
officials.  Nitrate  is  not  very  harmful  in  it- 
self,   but    it    can    be    converted    into    toxic 
nitrite  by  bacteria  in  the  Intestines. 
Dr.  Commoner  explains. 
Commoner.  Nitrite  Is  poisonous  because  it 
combines  with  the  hemoglobin  in  the  blood 
and    it   prevents    the    blood    from    carrying 
oxygen.  This  is  a  particular  problem  in  in- 
fants. So,   for  example,  an  Infant  that  has 
diarrhea  may  have  bacteria  moving  from  its 
intestines  into  the  upper  part  of  its  intes- 
tinal tract  and  there  it  can  come  in  contact 
with  nitrate  that  might  be  in  drinking  water 
or  in  the  baby's  formula,  and  as  a  result,  the 
bacteria   convert    nitrate   to   nitrite,   so   the 
nitrite   combines   with    the    blood    and    you 
have  a  blue  baby,  which  has  to  be  treated 
right  away  In  order  to  save  It  from  asphyxia- 
tion. 

This  problem  has  already  arisen  as  a  result 
of  feeding  Infants  on  formulas  made  from 
well  water  that  contain  too  much  nitrate. 
And  in  some  parts  of  California,  pediatricians 
have  recommended  to  mothers  that  they  use 
bottled  water  instead  of  well  waterf.  Another 
feature  of  this  problem  is  that  when  plants 
are  grown  on  excessive  levels  of  fertilizer, 
they  may  contain  enough  nitrate  in  them  to 
cause  trouble  when  fed  to  infants.  This 
problem  has  not  yet  arisen  medically  In  the 
United  States,  but  in  north  Germany,  a  num- 
ber of  cases  have  been  reported  by  pedia- 
tricians of  nitrite  poUonlng  which  results 
from  feeding  children  spinach,  particularly, 
which  often  contains  too  much  nitrate. 

Analyses  of  baby  foods  In  this  country  and 
Canada  show  that  the  levels  of  nitrate  that 
occur  in  these  baby  foods  sometimes  get  as 
high  as  those  reported  in  Germany  as  caus- 
ing difficulty,  and  again.  thU  is  a  problem 
we  need  to  look  at  very  carefully  because 
it  Is  likely  to  get  worse  If  we  don't  watch 
the  way  in  which  we  use  nitrogen  fertilizer. 
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Dr.  OoxTLD.  At  «je  Thankaglvlng  weekend 
In  1966.  the  level  had  risen  beyond  emer- 
geacy  and  Mayor  Undaay  aaked  everyone  to 
leave  Manhattan  Island.  Kortunately.  It  waa 
the  Thanksgiving  weekend,  and  meet  at  the 
people  had  gone  sway.  Even  so,  five  or  six 
hundred  deaths  occurred  from  this  smog  that 
settled  down  Into  the  canyon-Uke  streets  of 
th»t  city.  And  Itte  estimated  that  If  there 
had  been  no  holiday,  perhaps  as  many  as 
ten  thousand  woilld  have  died. 

Ldtdsat.  Dr.  GdtUd  points  out  that  every 
day  chimneys  In  tjhe  United  States  pour  one 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  sulphur  dioxide 
into  the  air.  Motor  vehicles  add  330,000  tons 
of  carbon  monoxide  This  air  pollution  Is 
known  too  well  Hr  city-dwellers  w*o  suffer 
rising  rates  of  lui|g  diseases.  But  now,  mod- 
em technology  hfts  added  new  hazards  to 
the  air  people  braathe.  Tiny  particles  of  as- 
bestos from  building  materials.  And  bits  of 
glass  wool  from  alr-condltloning  systems 
that  find  their  w$y  Into  human  lungs.  And 
then,  there  Is  tlje  question  of  how  much 
lead  Is  natural  inj  the  modern  environment. 
Five  years  ago,  Anierlcan  scientist  Claire  Pat- 
terson, who  Is  well-known  for  measuring  the 
age  of  the  earth  with  lead  Isotope-tracers, 
began  £t  ""series  of  expeditions  to  Greenland 
and  Antarctica.  There  he  tunneled  hundreds 
of  feet  through  laters  of  virginal  snow,  meas- 
uring the  Industrial  lead  contamination  de- 
posited there  by  ^e  wind  over  hundreds  of 
years — Industrial  |ead  from  the  world's  smel- 
ters and  car  exhiusts. 

Clairb  PATTERsqN.  We  calcvUate  that  about 
one  hundred  tlme^  more  lead  Is  In  our  bodies 
than  were  In  our  |  prehistoric  ancestors'.  I'm 
an  avid  foe  of  14ad  pollution,  and  In  this 
regard  I  am  also,  therefore,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence  froOi  lead  Industries.  We  are 
opponents,  and  vi|e  are  antagonists.  For  ex- 
ample, I  feel  thai  children  living  In  urban 
areas  near  freewajjs,  for  example.  Just  to  take 
this  case,  are  b«lng  Irreparably  damaged. 
Their  nervous  systems  In  their  bodies  are 
being  lrrep>arably  damaged  from  fumes,  from 
the  lead  In  the  flames  coming  frc«n  automo- 
bile exhaiists.         i 

Roy  Nkal.  Whai  are  the  effects  of  lead  con- 
centration on  th^  human  body?  What  does 
It  do? 

Pattsrson.  Well,  the  ooncentration  of 
lead  In  a  typlcalj  American  today  Is  about 
two-tenths  of  a  pirt  per  million.  That  means 
out  of  a  million  pjarts  of  a  man's  blood,  two- 
tenths  of  those  i)alUlon  parts  is  lead.  Now, 
the  concentratlorl  as  It  has  been  observed 
experimentally,  tlje  concentration  of  lead  In 
a  p>erson's  blood  (Changes.  It  Increases  as  the 
input  of  lead  incteasee.  As  you  Intake  food 
that's  contamlnatjed  with  lead,  the  lead  level 
of  your  blood  goei  up.  And  then  while  this — 
now  the  leads  eniers  the  body  from  the  In- 
testines, and  It  ooes  through  what's  called 
the  portal  blood  system,  it  goes  through  the 
liver,  and  then  Itjgoes  throughout  the  whole 
body. 

Most  of  the  le^  Is  excreted  In  the  feces, 
but  part  of  the  lean  that  gets  through  the  in- 
testinal wall  and  |nto  the  body  and  Into  the 
blood,  part  of  that  is  stored  In  the  bone,  and 
part  of  that  Is  excreted  In  the  urine.  Now,  as  I 
say,  we  today,  the  average  person  has  about 
two-tenths  of  a  pfrrt  per  million  lead  In  our 
blood.  I  think,  as|a  geochemist,  and  looking 
at  the  trace  metal^,i<the  other  trace  metals  In 
the  biosphere.  In  sblls  and  plants  and  animals 
and  so  on,  and  cotnparlng  those  with  lead,  I 
believe  that  we  should  have  about  one  per- 
cent of  that  amount  of  lead  In  our  bodies. 

Lindsay.  The  pS  Public  Health  Service 
claims  that  Norwby,  with  low  air  pollution, 
has  half  the  lung  (ancer  of  the  United  States. 
But  does  this  mea^  that  air  pollution  Is  a  di- 
rect cause  of  lun^  cancer?  This  debate  came 
up  during  a  surgical  operation  in  a  Chicago 
hospital  recently.  tThe  patient,  a  young  medi- 
cal student,  was  uiidergolng  mediastinoscopy, 
a    relatively    new '  diagnostic    procedure    for 
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lung  c&ncer.  The  surgery  la  considered  minor, 
and  in  no  way  waa  the  patient's  life  endan- 
gered during  debate  between  the  lady 
anesthesiologist  and  the  non-operating  doc- 
tor spokesman. 

Woman.  In  the  Incidence  of  respiratory  dis- 
eases m  New  York  City,  now  It's  true  you  can 
make  the  same  correlation  with  drinking 
pop,  there  may  be  the  same  Increase — in- 
cidence. But  people  whq  are  working  with  a 
disease.  It  seems  to  me  that  although  It  Isnt 
foolproof  yet.  believed  that  one  of  the  causes 
for  Increased  Incidence  of  bronchitis  and  gen- 
eral resistance  to  infectious  disease.  In  other 
words,  a  patient  has  an  Infectious  lung  dis- 
ease. If  It  weren't — If  a  lung  were  healthy, 
he  might  be  up  and  around  In  a  few  days. 
Because  the  lungs  are  less  healthy  because 
of  air  pollution,  the  person  may  end  up  In 
the  hospital  with  a  chronic  respiratory  dis- 
ease. Now  I  feel  that  there's  a  correlation  in- 
directly this  way. 

Man.  I  can't  but  agree  with  you. 

Woman.  This  means  that  air  pollution  Is 
very  important  In  lung  diseases,  even  though 
there  Is  no  established  connection  between 
cause  of  a  specific  disease. 

Man.  Well,  we'd  have  to  say  even  more  than 
lung  diseases,  because  since  the  body  defenses 
requires  adequate  oxygen  content  to  the  en- 
tire— all  the  tissues,  then  one  might  even  say 
the  same  about  other  diseases  ouslde  of  the 
chest,  but  the  resistance  to  this  disease  would 
be  decreased  by  poor  lungs. 

Woman.  I  Just  appreciate  being  on  this 
project,  because  I  feel  that  air  pollution  Is  a 
firm  subject  that  most  people  are  very  easy 
not  to  pay  attention  to.  It's  very  easy  to  get 
up  and  go  to  work  and  pretend  that  the 
health  of  the  nation  is  not  svifferlng  from  air 
pollution,  and  I  didn't  want  the  fact  that 
there  Isn't  a  direct  cause  and  effect  to  think, 
well,  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  air  pollu- 
tion. I  think  it's  Important  that  as  part  of 
this  discussion,  since  we've  discussed  air 
pollution,  that  we  Include  the  fact  that  It's 
terribly  Important  in  the  health  mechanisms. 

(Man  speaks  off  mike,  laughter) . 

Woman.  It's  very  Important  as  a  health 
mechanism  In  terms  of  general  resistance  to 
disease. 

Man.  One  of  the  things  that  should  be 
mentioned  here,  although  we're  taking  all 
the  precautions  of  sterility,  we  generally  do 
not  try  to  talk  during  an  operation.  We  try 
to  make — because  there  are  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions, there  are  all  sorts  of  questions  of 
memory  to  the  patient  related  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  of  sterility.  I'd  like 
to  say  that  as  we're  getting  the  rest  of  these 
nodes  out.  It  appears  to  be  more  and  more 
like  sarcoidosis  (?).  An  early  sarcoidosis. 
Sarcoidosis  is  non-cancer.  Is  that  right? 

Man.  That's  right. 

Man.  Just  two  years  ago,  we  found  DDT  In 
pengtilns  and  seals  In  Antarctica.  We  know 
that  must  have  come  from  thousands  and 
thousands  of  miles  away  because  none  of  It 
has  ever  been  used  anywhere  near  Antarctica. 
We  know  it  must  have  come  by  water,  be- 
cause we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  traces 
of  it  in  the  snows  that  cover  the  vast 
continent. 

Lindsay.  Dr.  Gould's  warning  on  DDT  was 
echoed  by  Ambassador  Astrom's  In  his  argu- 
ment that  the  United  Nations  must  hold  a 
world  conference  on  the  environment.  Am- 
bassador Astrom  pointed  to  the  ecological 
disturbances  brovight  about  by  man.  These 
can  lead  to  and  have  led  to,  he  said,  extinc- 
tion of  whole  species  of  flsh  and  other  marine 
organisms,  thereby  causing  severe  strains  on 
the  food  situation  in  the  world.  DDT,  he  said. 
p>oses  a  direct  threat  to  the  life  of  oceanic 
plankton  and  algae,  for  which  global  oxygen 
depends  largely.  And,  he  added.  DDT  can  be 
detected  in  the  body  fat  and  nervous  tissues 
of  all  living  beings,  including  man. 

The  short-term  benefits  of  the  long-term 
problem  of  pesticide  pollution  was  discussed 
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by  three  young  scientists  associated  with  Pro- 
feesor  Conunoner  in  St.  Louis. 

Man.  You  say  that  the  cotton  that's  grown 
in  the  United  States  is  not  native  to  liere. 

Man.  No,  It  isn't. 

Man.  Where  is  It  from? 

Man.  It  is  native.  .  .  . 

Man.  To  the  Middle  East. 

Man.  To  the  Middle  East,  yes. 

Man.  I  see.  So  then  the  boll  weevil  Isn't 
native  to  the  United  States. 

Man.  No,  the  boU  weevil  came  in  through 
Mexico  in  around  1898,  I  think.  Something 
like  that. 

Man.  I  see.  So  if  you  stopped  growing  cot- 
ton for  one  year  or  for  two  years,  the  boll 
weevil  would  not  have  any  other  plant  that 
it  could  eat,  and  It  would  die. 

Man.  That's  right.  That  would  probably 
solve  the  major  insect  problem  in  South- 
em  cotton. 

Man.  How  do  you  think  the  money  spent 
on  peetlcides  compares  to,  say,  one  year's 
crop.  If  you  skip  one  year  out  of  five,  would 
that  be  more  expensive  than  the  present 
spraying  of  chemloals  to  control  the  boll 
weevil. 

Man.  That's  very  difficult  to  answer,  but 
when  you  consider  that  the  entire  pesticide 
business  in  this  country  runs  to  about  two 
billion  dollars  a  year,  I  would  say  that  it 
would  probably  be  very  close. 

Man.  And  the  biggest  use  of  pesticides 
Is  on  this  cotton  in  the  South. 

Man.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  pesticides  used 
in  North  America  are  used  on  Southern 
cotton,  yes. 

Man.  That's  almost  one  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars,  Isnt  It? 

Man.  Yes. 

Man.  How  important  is  the  cotton  that's 
grown  In  the  South? 

Man.  Prom  a  standpoint  of  manufacturing 
cotton  fabrics,  It's  not  Important  at  all.  Most 
of  it  Is  bought — purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment, stored  in  warehouses,  and  then 
eventually  shipped  to  overseas  countries. 

Man.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  much  the 
value  of  this  cotton  is  annually? 

Man.  No,  I  really  haven't. 

Man.  I  mean,  this  Is  Just  not  very  good  cot- 
ton, then,  all  these  chemicals. 

Man.  It's  a  very  poor-quality  cotton  that 
fabric-makers  in  this  country  just  refiise  to 
use.  They  use  It  for — some  of  it  Is  used  for 
stuffing  mattresses  and  making  very,  very 
rough  kinds  of  fabric,  but  not  much  of  It. 

Man.  So  this  huge  global  pollution  problem 
stems  from  the  spraying  of  poisonous 
chemicals  on  useless  cotton. 

Man.  That's  what  it  amounts  to,  yes. 

Man.  That  is  really  fantastic. 

Lindsay.  One  of  the  young  scientists  at 
Dr.  Commoner's  environmental  center  in  St. 
Louis  is  27-year-old  Sheldon  Novlck.  He  has 
written  a  book,  "Careless  Atom",  which  was 
published  a  few  days  ago  by  the  same  com- 
pany that  put  out  the  late  Rachel  Carson's 
book,  "Silent  Spring"  In  1963.  Like  Miss  Car- 
son, when  she  warned  of  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  chemical  sprays,  Novlck  also  believes 
that  the  public  should  know  what  Is  hap- 
p>enlng  In  the  expanding  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry. He  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
safety  and  cites  examples  of  mishaps,  prob- 
lems of  Insurance,  radiation  damage,  and  a 
new  pollution  problem — radioactive  wastes, 
all  from  nuclear  power  reactors  In  this 
country.  It  is  reactors  like  these  we  intend  to 
export  to  the  developing  nations.  Novlck 
claims  that  many  within  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  share  his  concern. 

Sheldon  Novick.  I  wouldn't  say  that  I 
have  more  information  than  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission;  I  certainly  don't.  Most  of 
the  Information  I  have,  I  think,  probably 
comes  from  them  and  their  publications.  I 
am  more  concerned  than  many  of  them  seem 
to  be,  and  I  can't  even  guess  as  to  why  they 
are  officially  not  as  concerned  as  I.  I  should 
think  they  would  be.  I  know  that  many  Indl- 
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vlduals  within  the  commission  and  on  Its 
staff  and  in  lU  various  advisory  bodies  are  as 
concerned  as  I,  and  they  have  expressed  these 
views  in  private.  It  would  be  good  U  some  of 
them  would  express  their  views  In  pubUc. 

Lindsay.  It  Is  doubtful  that  any  one  of  the 
pollutants  we've  talked  about  is  actually  a 
killer  at  their  present  levels.  Federal  laws  do 
guard  their  permissible  limits.  However, 
icientlste  are  continually  warning  that  we 
are  producing  a  new  strain  upon  biological 
life,  that  we  must  think  about  the  total  and 
not  Just  the  part.  For  no  one  actually  knows 
the  effects  of  all  the  pollutants  combined 
from  air,  water,  soils,  lead,  radiation,  and 
thermal  pollution.  There  U  also  noise  pollu- 
tion, which  presents  both  emotional  and 
physical  problems. 

If  there  is  an  experiment  unlocking  this 
question.  It  may  be  going  on  now  In  man 
himself.  For  probably  he  is  the  guinea  pig 
himself  but  doesn't  know  it.  To  probe  the 
total  effects  of  pollutants,  we  turn  to  a  dis- 
tinguished Professor  of  Environmental  Medi- 
cine at  Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine,  of 
New  York  University.  Dr.  Irving  Sellkoff. 

Irving  Selikoff.  The  question  has  been 
raised,  and  I  think.  Justifiably,  that  there 
may  be  a  very  Important  potential  problem 
with  such  things  as  vrtdespread  low-level  ra- 
diation or  the  widespread  contamination  of 
air  and  soil  with  lead.  It's  Justifiable,  abso- 
lutely so.  to  point  to  these  potential  prob- 
lems rather  than  wait  for  their  description 
in  terms  of  human  disease  which  may  not 
come  about  for  many  years.  Now,  some  peo- 
ple win  say  that  we  have  no  knowledge  that 
there  actually  will  be  such  disease  effects. 
That's  true.  But  I  don't  think  we  can  take 
the  chance  that  therefore  control  of  such 
potential  hazards  Is  unjufitlfiajile. 

I  have  another  reason  for  suggesting  such 
controls.  And  that  is  that  we  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  there  may  be  an  additive 
effect  of  many  different  substances.  In  other 
words,  the  total  body  burden  of  environ- 
mental contaminants  may  be  important. 
There  may  not  be  enough  lead  In  itself  to 
cause  dlfllcumes.  There  may  not  be  enough 
benz-pyrlne  (?)  from  coal  soot  to  be  a  prob- 
lem. There  may  not  be  enough  carbon  mon- 
oxide to  in  Itself  be  a  problem,  from  auto- 
mobile exhaust.  There  may  not  be  enough 
radiation  exposure  to  in  Itself  be  a  problem. 
But  the  sum  of  all  these,  the  total  body 
burden  of  these  environmental  hazards,  may 
be  significant  and.  indeed,  we  may  eventually 
see  diseases  that  we  don't  even  begin  to  un- 
derstand at  this  time  and  too,  the  sum  total 
of  these  various  low  level  contaminants,  each 
In  ttaelf  not  very  Important,  may  be  to  gen- 
erally shorten  life.  And  this  is  something 
that  we  are  beginning  to  study  at  this  time. 
Annoitnceh.  Second  Sunday:  "Pollution — 
How  Dangerous?"  continues  after  a  ten-sec- 
ond pause  for  station  identification. 

Lindsay.  What  are  we  in  the  United  States 
doing  about  the  total  effects  of  all  poUu- 
tlons  on  living  things.  especiaUy  himians? 
There  Is  much  being  done,  and  yet  there  ifl 
very  little  being  done.  It  depends  on  the 
way  you  look  at  the  amount  of  money  and 
labor  that  are  being  spent  on  research  and 
legislation  Government  bureaucracy  has 
prevented  one  single  agency  from  liaving 
total  responslblUty  over  water,  air,  land, 
radiation,  thermal,  noise,  and  pesticide  pol- 
lution. Instead,  the  recent  Air  QuaUty  Act, 
once  Its  regional  standards  are  approved, 
will  be  enforced  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  re- 
cently approved  regional  standards  of  the 
Water  QuaUty  Act  are  being  enforced  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  If  there  were 
any  standards  nationwide  for  radioactive 
wastes,  then  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. . 

Last  Thursday  in  the  Congress  Senator 
Prank  Moss  of  Utah  re-Introduced  his  bUl 
to  bring  the  scattered  agencies  that  guard 
the  nation's  land  and  water  reeourcoa  \inder 


a  single  boas,  a  Cabinet  Secretary  running 
a  single  Department  of  Natviral  Resoxirces. 
Senator  Moss  says  that  unless  there  Is  a 
single  executive  department  there  cannot 
be  full  coordination  of  the  presently  frag- 
mented agencies  that  guard  the  nation's 
health  and  its  resources. 

Senator  Edmund  Muskle  Is  also  holding 
hearings  on  his  proposal  to  form  a  select 
senate  committee  on  technology  and  the 
human  envlroimient.  This  would  be  a  study 
committee  only,  not  a  legislative  body.  It 
would  bring  scientists  into  the  Congress  for 
the  first  time  as  consultants  only,  not  as 
lawmakers.  In  Washington,  one  might  say 
as  a  gag  there  is  concern  over  pollution, 
but  It  is  not  coordinated. 

The  same  fear  of  Big  Brother  regulating 
the  low-cost  nitrogen  fertUlzers  on  the  farm 
is  also  found  in  the  case  of  controversial 
pesticides.  However,  a  close  check  U  kept  on 
the  manufacture  of  pesUcldes  through  an 
effective  system  of  guidelines  as  explained  to 
NBC  reporter  Russ  Ward  by  a  leading  Agri- 
culture Department  expert  on  pollution. 
Kenneth  Walker. 

Russ  Ward.  Mr.  Walker,  you  say  these 
guidelines  are  effective,  and  yet  last  April 
an  Arizona  dairy  cooperative  took  out  a  full- 
page  newspaper  ad  protesting  what  it  called 
the  uncontrolled  use  of  DDT  because  of  the 
losses  it  was  suffering  In  terms  of  milk  that 
simply  didn't  pass  federal  standards.  There's 
been— the  American  Beekeeping  Poundatjon 
complained  to  the  Agriculture  Department 
last  year  that  it  was  suffering  losses.  There 
have  been  complaints  made  by  salmon 
hatcheries  in  the  state  of  Michigan  com- 
plaining about  pesticides  being  carried 
through  the  waterways  and  creating  losses; 
If  we  have  effective  guidelines,  how  do  we 
account  for  the  complaints  that  come  in 
to  the  Agriculture  Department? 

Kenneth  Walkeb.  The  guidelines  that  I 
referred  to  Just  a  moment  ago  are  registra- 
tion guidelines.  They  are  guidelines  that  re- 
quire certain  information  be  furnished  to 
prove  that  the  material  is  safe  and  effective 
when  used  as  directed.  The  federal  govern- 
ment does  not  regxilate  the  iise  of  the  ma- 
terial in  the  sense  that  they  tell  the  farmer, 
the  homeowner,  whoever  is  using  the  ma- 
terial, that  he  must  or  you  must  not  do 
something. 

Wakd.  It's  a  user  violation  rather  than  a 
manufacturing  violation.  Is  that  correct? 

Walker.  Yes.  Violation  may  be  a  little 
strong.  In  the  case  of  the  dairy  Incident 
that  you  mentioned,  some  of  this  we  believe 
was  due  to  drift  when  the  material  waa  ap- 
plied, say,  by  aircraft.  The  particle  size  Is 
very  small,  this  material  is  very  light,  and 
It  carries  quite  a  distance. 

Man.  This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  man- 
kind is  on  a  collision  course  with  disaster.  I 
don't  see  any  prospect  that  in  the  next  few 
years  we  are  going  to  bring  Into  balance  the 
populaUon  with  the  food  resources  of  the 
earth.  We  forget  that  we  live  on  planet  earth, 
which  is  limited.  There  is  only  a  Umlted 
quantity  of  air,  a  limited  quantity  of  water, 
a  Umlted  quantity  of  soil.  The  air  you  and  I 
are  breathing  right  now  is  £iir  that  Socrates 
and  Darwin  and  all  others  have  breathed  be- 
fore us.  The  water  you  drank  In  your  coffee 
this  morning  may  have  been  the  water  that 
flowed  down  the  Delaware  when  Hudson 
crossed  it. 

You  see  from  the  beginning  of  time  there 
has  been  a  recycling.  Creatures  that  lived  be- 
fore us  produced  wastes.  Including  their  own 
corpses.  These  were  degraded  or  decayed  bio- 
loglcaUy  by  nature  and  reused  by  other  forms 
of  life  This  Is  what  I  mean  now  when  I  say 
rn.tn  Is  the  dirtiest  creature  ever  to  Inhabit 
the  earth  because  he  Is  the  first  creature  that 
has  and  continues  to  produce  wastes  which 
are  not  destroyed,  which  are  not  recycled. 
The  glass  bottle,  the  aluminum  beer  tin  are 
practicaUy  indestructible.  They'll  last  as  long 
as  the  Parthenon  or  the  pyramids. 
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Lindsay.  The  director  of  the  population 
center  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  PhlUp 
Hauser  says  nothing  indicates  that  popula- 
tion can  be  slowed  down  in  its  race  with  eco- 
nomic development  in  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa,  where  developing  nations  con- 
tain two- thirds  of  the  toUl  population  of  the 
world.  But  Professor  Hauser  points  out  that 
present  rates  of  world  population  growth 
could  not  possibly  have  been  sustained  over 
any  long  period  In  the  past  nor  could  they 
persist  for  very  long  Into  the  future. 

Philip  Hattser.  Since  present  rates  of  world 
population  growth  cannot  possibly  persist. 
It  Is  clear  that  we  will  have  population  con- 
trol. The  only  question  is,  whether  control 
wUl  be  that  Imposed  by  nature  or  by  man, 
and  If  by  man.  whether  control  wlU  be  ra- 
tional and  relatively  defensible  or  completely 
Irrational  and  Indefensible.  If  the  control  is 
Imposed  by  nature  nature  would  use  of 
course  the  weapons  of  famine  and  pestilence 
as  discussed  by  Malthus.  If  the  control  comes 
through  man,  the  Irrational  and  indefensible 
methods  could  include  war.  which  Inciden- 
tally, with  the  hydrogen  bomb,  for  the  first 
time  offers  the  possibility  of  population  con- 
trol. Up  untU  the  hydrogen  bomb,  the  mUl- 
tary  were  really  quite  Inept  and  inefficient 
and  ineffective  In  controlling  population 
growth.  But  the  hydrogen  bomb  does  hold 
forth  some  prospect  for  control. 

The  second  Irrational  and  indefensible 
method,  in  my  Judgment,  woiild  of  course  be 
homosexuality,  which  studies  show  is  never 
accompanied  by  a  very  high  birth  rate.  And 
the  third,  which  has  much  to  commend  It, 
because  of  its  beautiful  symmetry,  is  canni- 
balism, because  under  this  method  the  popu- 
lation would  go  down  as  the  food  supply  in- 
creased, and  various  points  of  equlUbrlxim 
could  be  decided  upon,  depenlng  on  various 
factors  Involved.  Now,  obviously.  I'm  not  ad- 
vocating these  methods.  But  I  am  serious 
In  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  beyond  the  realm  of  posslbUlty  If  more 
rational  and  desirable  methods  are  not 
effected. 

Lindsay.  Ambassador  Astrom  warned  the 
UN  General  Assembly  that  all  efforts  should 
be  encouraged  to  reduce  or  to  eliminate  the 
harmful  side  effects  of  large-scale  applica- 
tion of  modern  technology.  One  of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  the  world  conference  on  the 
environment,  he  said,  should  be  to  enable  the 
developing  countries  to  avoid  making  the 
same  ecological  mistakes.  One  good  example 
is  the  high  dam  at  Aswan  in  Egypt,  which 
was  designed  to  produce  power  and  to  store 
up  water  In  Lake  Nas-ser  to  supply  irrigation 

C&QftlS 

As  the  new  lake  fills  up,  it  Is  clear  to  biolo- 
gists that  water  hyacinths  are  evaporating 
muah  of  the  water  that  enters  Lake  Nasser 
each  year.  The  Egyptian  government  is  con- 
sidering introducing  a  300-pound  sea  cow. 
manatee,  to  the  lake  to  destroy  the  hya- 
cinths. But  not  enough  progress  has  been 
made  on  the  animal's  husbandry. 

Another  serious  problem  at  Lake  Nasser  U 
the  disastrous  spread  of  the  disease  schisto- 
somiasis. It  U  reported  that  nearly  all  of  the 
people  living  in  the  Irrigated  region  have 
this  deblUtatlng  disease,  which  is  spread  by 
snails  in  the  irrigation  water.  The  water  is 
used  by  people  for  drinking  and  for  dis- 
charging their  human  wastes,  which  contain 
the  parasitic  eggs.  The  only  medication  is 
toxic  to  humans. 

Astrom.  Mr.  President,  let  me  sum  up. 
Man  depends  for  his  survival  on  an  Infinitely 
complex  system  of  relationships  and  balances 
between  innumerable  living  organisms,  all 
existing  in  or  on  the  extremely  thin  crust  of 
the  earth  or  Just  above  it.  The  system  has  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  adaptation  and  re- 
generation. But  nature's  patience  has  a  limit. 
Indiscriminate  and  uncontrolled  use  of  mod- 
em technology  iadUpensable  as  such  tech- 
nology is  for  economic  and  social  progress 
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motion  which  lead  to  un- 
I  fefTects  In  unexpected  places. 
Many  of  these  effects  are  Irreversible.  Even 
If  we  avoid  th4  risk  of  blowing  up  the 
planet,  we  may,  by  changing  Its  face,  un- 
wittingly be  parties  to  the  process  with  the 
same  fatal  outcoitie.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
a  broad  consideration  of  the  environmental 
problems  and  otir  possible  approaches  to 
their  solution  is  it  equal  interest  to  all  peo- 
ples on  earth,  Tne  United  Nations  provides 
a  unique  forum  for  such  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  issues  on 
which  the  membjers  of  the  United  Nations 
are  divided  and  dimply  divided.  On  the  Issue 
now  before  the  Oeneral  Assembly  we  are 
hopefully  all  unided.  If  there  Is  ultimately  a 
question  of  collective  self-preservation.  I 
Bldent. 

solution  for  a  world  con- 
jtvlromnent  was  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  unanimously,  after 
other  statements  I  were  heard  from  Nigeria, 
Pakistan.  Canada,  and  Romania.  More  than 
fifty  nations  had  ilrafted  the  resolution.  The 
conference  will  qe  held  In  1972,  the  first 
calendar  opening  permitting  the  nations 
Bufiiclent  time  tc  assemble  their  scientific 
thinking.' "The  cor  ference  can  find  solutions 
to  "the  ;*)'n\itlon  problem,  if  the  nations  work 
out  the  difficult  economics  of  coming  to 
terms  with  natuie.  They  must.  As  Rachel 
Carson  has  said  ■srlth  taste,  sensitivity,  and 
imag^inatlon,  man  is  a  part  of  nature,  and 
his  war  against  lature  Is  inevitably  a  war 
against  himself. 

Last  November,  a  group  of  concerned  citi- 
zens met  together  one  evening  in  a  lecture 
hall  at  the  umvtrslty  of  Chicago  campus. 
They  were  the  locfl  chapter  of  the  American 
Meteorological  S<iclety.  and  their  guest 
speaker  was  Laura  Fermi,  an  elderly  brilliant 
lady,  distingui8he<j  author  and  widow  of  the 
atomic  pioneer  Em  Ico  Fermi. 

Laura  PrsMi.  I  am  here  as  a  member  of 
the  Cleaner  Air  Oommittee  of  Hyde  Park 
and  Kenwood  Just  to  give  an  example — oh,  I 
see  a  member  of  our  committee  down  there, 
Mrs.  Ann  Sykes,  I'  I  did  something  wrong, 
tliere  will  be  an  attack  on  me.  To  tell  you  a 
little  what  a  group  of  citizens  can  do,  the 
Cleaner  Air  Ccm;nittee  organized  In  the 
spring  of  1939  waj  organized  by  a  group  of 
housewives  who  were  concerned  about  dirt. 
Looking  in  retro  pect,  the  main  feature 
seems  to  me  what  3ur  Ignorance  was  at  that 
time.  We — our  mctivatlon  was  simply  dirt 
and  the  frustration  of  having  to  fight  a  los- 
ing battle  against  ;he  dirt  every  day.  Of  the 
health  hazards  ol  air  pollution  we  knew 
only  the  one  that  got  us  tired.  We  were  al- 
ways tired  because  we  had  so  much  cleaning 
to  do.  When  we  we  at  to  Alderman  DePres  to 
ask  what  could  be  done,  we  were  very  sur- 
prised to  find  that  there  was  a  Dep>artment 
of  Air  Pollution  Control,  that  to  him  dirt 
WEis  not  dirt  but  £lr  pollution  and  that  an 
ordinance  had  Juit  been  passed  and  was 
going  to  go  Into  efect  within.  I  think,  one 
month  of  the  time  we  were  talking  to  him. 
And  he  said  you  sh  auld  help  the  department 
in  getting  the  ordinance  enforced. 

So,  feeling  so  Igaorant,  we  went  around 
and  sought  Inform  ition.  We  visited  the  De- 
partment of  Air  Pollution  Control,  the  Ar- 
mour Research  tha ;  was  doing  the  measure- 
ments of  dirt — duit  fall  all  over  the  city. 
We  talked  with  people  from  coal  and  iron 
firms,  with  buildln;  managers,  doctors,  the 
head  of  the  local  J  initors'  union. 

LiNDSAT.  Chicago  air  probably  would  be  a 
lot  filthier  than  It  Is  today  had  Mrs.  Fermi's 
group  not  taken  tt  elr  stand  ten  years  ago. 
But  it  still  Is  report  >d  to  be  the  second  dirti- 
est in  the  country.  The  sulphurous,  noxious 
air,  along  with  othei  reasons,  made  Dr.  Henry 
Collins,  a  unlverslly  lecturer,  flee  Chicago 
with  his  wife  and  Ohlldren  to  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia Just  one  month  ago. 

Maquarle  University,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Sydney,    Australia,   la   so   new   they're   still 
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building  it.  It's  rising  against  a  background 
of  fields  and  gum  trees.  There's  fresh  air  to 
spare.  The  birds  sing. 
Man.  Doctor,  why  did  you  leave  Chicago? 
Collins.  Por  one  thing,  you  could  mention 
the  languour  of  air  pollution  that  Is  espe- 
cially bad  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring.  I 
could  mention  the  inflation  which  was  grad- 
ually getting  ever  more  heavily  felt  by  me 
because  of  the  expenses  of  my  growing  fam- 
ily. I  could  also  mention  the  racial  tensions 
which  broke  out  In  serious  riots  diirlng  the 
last  several  summers  right  near  my  home  on 
the  West  Side  of  Chicago.  But  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  the  thing  that  made  me  most  afraid 
and  most  downcast  was  the  unwillingness  of 
my  friends  in  Chicago,  people  whom  I  knew 
very  well,  the  people  next  door  in  fact, 
who  refused  to  recognize  that  there  were 
problems. 

Por  example,  I  know  many  people  who  in 
the  same  breath  will  say  that  they  have  never 
smelled  or  never  seen  the  air  pollution  and 
who  will  also  go  on  to  say  that  they  take 
pride  in  not  seeing  it  or  not  smelling  it.  In 
plain  language,  there's  an  underlying  atti- 
tude, an  unwillingness  to  face  problems 
which  to  me  seem  to  Indicate  that  current 
problems,  no  matter  how  bad,  would  continue 
to  get  worse. 

Tom  Lehrek.  (Singing)  Just  go  out  for  a 
breath  of  air,  And  you'll  be  ready  for  Medi- 
care. 

The  city  streets  are  really  quite  a  thrill— 
If  the  hoods  don't  get  you,  the  monoxide 
will.  Pollution,  pollution.  You  can  use  the 
latest  toothpaste  and  then  rinse  your  mouth 
with  industrial  waste. 

Lindsay.  How  far  have  we  come  since  this 
satire  was  recorded  in  an  American  night- 
club In  1965? 

If  we  Just  look  at  it  or  Just  talk  about 
pollution,  without  dolnf  something  about  it, 
then  another  civilization  will  probably  die 
from  within  and  not  by  conquest  from  with- 
out. 

Announcer.  This  has  been  Second  Sunday: 
"Pollution — How  Dangerous?"  Reporter,  Bill 
Lindsay.  Field  reporters,  Uonel  Hudson,  Jay 
Miller.  Roy  Neal,  and  Russ  Ward.  Tpchnlcal 
supervisor.  Harry  Dlnaso.  Director,  Bob 
Sprentall.  Producer,  Harry  Mantel. 


April  3,  1969 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  MAGNIFICENT 
EULOGY  TO  IKE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished,  patriotic  and 
dedicated  American  philanthropist  H.  L. 
Hunt  concerning  the  beautiful  eulogy  to 
former  President  Eisenhower  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda  on 
March  31,  1969,  are  particularly  timely. 
I  believe  they  are  deserving  of  considera- 
tion by  all  readers  of  the  Record. 
The  comments  by  H.  L.  Hunt  follow: 
President  Nixon's  unparalleled  eulogy  of 
the  late  President  E^isenhower  was  truly  mag- 
nificent. While  his  words  were  clearly  spoken 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  express  what  he 
and  a  grieving  nation  felt  for  a  good  man  and 
a  good  leader,  the  Impact  of  his  oratory,  the 
depth  of  his  feeling  and  the  warmth  with 
which  he  expressed  what  he  and  the  nation 
felt,  will  doubtless  have  the  effect  of  raising 
his  popularity  rating  of  60%  in  March  to  at 
least  70%. 

In  addition  to  enhancing  thy  President's 
popularity  noticeably  In  the  polls,  his  words, 
spoken  with  such  feeling,  are  also  quite  likely 
to  have  the  effect  of  setting  back  the  catise 


of  crime  and  rioting  which  have  been  at  least 
sympathetically  tolerated,  if  not  actually  en- 
couraged, by  members  of  the  Administrations 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  predeceesors  and  a  vast  num. 
ber  now  In  government. 

In  his  masterful  eulogy,  Mr.  Nlxon  literally 
grasped  the  mind  of  America  and  turned  it, 
for  16  minutes,  upon  Itself.  Through  a  de- 
parted soldier  of  the  Republic,  he  did  some- 
thing that  Is  almost  never  done:  the  Presi- 
dent  reminded  us  of  what  is  good  about  Re- 
public USA.  Sad  though  the  nation  was  at  the 
lose  of  a  beloved  man,  who  declared  that  "I 
am  from  the  heart  of  America,"  refreshed  it 
assuredly  was  at  the  convincing  words  of  a 
man  at  the  helm,  that  "America  is  Okay!" 

H.    L.   Hunt. 


TWO     STATE     SOLDIERS,     MARINE 
ARE  Kn.T.ED  IN  VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sgt.  Thomas  M.  Deitz,  Sp4c.  Roger  l' 
Garlick,  and  L.  Cpl.  Ronald  B.  Cas- 
sell,  three  fine  young  men  from  Mary- 
land, were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I 
wish  to  commend  their  courage  and 
honor  their  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
Two  State  Soldiers.  Marine  Are  Killed  in 
Vietnam  War 

A  Marine  corporal  from  Baltimore,  an 
Army  sergeant  from  Perry  Hall  and  an  Army 
specialist  fourth  class  from  Oakland,  are  the 
latest  Marylanders  to  die  in  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

Killed  were: 

Sgt.  Thomas  M.  Deltz,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  M.  Deltz  of  4209  Penn  Avenue,  Perry 
Hill. 

Spec.  4  Roger  L.  Garlick,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Loula   M.    Garlick,   of   Oakland. 

Lance  Cpl.  Ronald  B.  Cassell,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lee  R.  Cassell,  of  8165  Park  Haven 
road,  Baltimore. 

Corporal  Cassell,  who  was  20,  died  March  21 
In  Da  Nang  from  wounds  he  suffered  three 
days  earlier  during  an  enemy  mortar  attack 
In  Quang  Nam  province. 

Corporal  Cassell,  who  was  attached  to  the 
3d  Battalion  of  the  1st  Marine  Division,  was 
assigned  to  helicopter  crews  assisting  In  the 
evacuation  of  wounded  and  the  ferrying  In 
of  supplies  to  field  troops. 

A  graduate  of  Patapsco  Senior  High  School, 
he  was  an  active  committee  member  of  the 
Hut  teen  center  during  his  high  school  years. 
He  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corps  in  March, 
1968. 

His  mother  said  her  son  wrote  that  he  felt 
South  Vietnam  "was  too  beautiful  a  coun- 
try to  be  torn  up"  by  the  war. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  an 
older  brother,  Robert  L.  Cassell,  of  Essex,  and 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Tonl  Hedge,  of  Plymouth,  Mich. 

Sergeant  Deltz,  21,  was  accidenteUy  killed 
March  18  when  his  own  troops  mistook  him 
for  the  enemy. 

He  was  graduated  from  Perry  Hall  Senior 
High  School  m  June,  1966.  and  worked  on  a 
factorv  assembly  line  until  he  enlisted  In 
the  Army  in  July,  1967.  A  year  later,  he  was 
sent  to  Vietnam. 

He  was  a  squad  leader  In  charge  of  a  rifle 
team.  His  mother  said  yesterday:  "He  was 
a  good  soldier,  a  good  leader,  liked  by  all  his 
men." 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  two 
sisters,  Margie  L.  Deltz,  who  attends  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  Barbara  L.  Deltz. 


Apnl  3,  1969 


EULOGY  OF  DWIGHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31. 1969 
Mr  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little 
one  can  add  to  the  many  magnificent 
tributes  which  have  already  been  paid  to 
our  distinguished  former  President. 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower.  His  leadership  at 
a  time  of  great  danger  to  the  free  world 
Is  a  matter  of  history  and  his  place  in  it 
Is  secure. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  ol 
my  career  in  Congress  took  place  several 
years  ago  when  I  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues were  invited  to  General  Eisen- 
hower's farm  in  Gettysburg  for  an 
afternoon  visit.  We  conferred  with  the 
former  President,  viewed  his  beautiful 
farm  and  were  taken  on  a  guided  tour 
of  the  Gettysburg  battlefield.  I  could  not 
help  but  think  that  here  was  a  five-star 
general,  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  willingly  taking  the  time  from  his 
heavy  schedule  to  welcome  a  few  fresh- 
man Congressmen  to  his  farm,  person- 
ally guiding  us  through  the  historic 
battlefield  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of 
his  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

I  do  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  this 
great  statesman.  We  have  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  his  passing  but  freedom  will  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  world  because  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  lived  and  defended  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  General  Eisenhower's 
passing  was  the  subject  of  an  editorial 
eulogy  published  March  29,  1969,  by  the 
Saratogian  newspaper  of  Saratoga 
Springs.  N.Y.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
exceptional  expression  with  my  col- 
leagues : 

Ike  Was  There 

If  the  essential  greatness  of  Dwlght  David 
Elsenhower  could  be  summed  up  In  one-word 
epitaph,  it  would  be  simply:  "Ike." 

Here  was  the  professional  soldier  who  rose 
from  relative  obscurity  at  the  beginning  of 
the  greatest  war  In  history  to  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  greatest  assemblage  of  armies  In 
history;    who   later   served   his   country   for 
eight  years  In  the  highest  position   of   re- 
sponsibility any  man  can  attain. 
Yet  he  was  always  "Ike." 
Looking  back  from  the  turbulent  present, 
the  years  of  the  Elsenhower  administration 
seem  calm  and  stable.  They  were  not,  but  If 
they  seemed  so  then  as  well  as  now.  It  was 
only   because   of    the    presence   of   this   im- 
mensely   popular    president    In    the    White 
House.  There  was  something  about  this  un- 
commonly common  man  that  Inspired  confi- 
dence and  unshakable  faith  that  no  matter 
how  beset  the  nation  was  by  crisis  and  chal- 
lenges, nothing  dire  would  happen  as  long  as 
Ike  was  there. 
Beset  the  nation  was: 

Those  were  the  years  when  the  cold  war 
was  really  frigid;  when  a  man  named  Khrush- 
chev came  to  power  In  Russia  to  strut  the 
world's  stage  for  a  time  with  his  rhetoric  of 
nuclear  diplomacy  and  ballistic  blackmail; 
when  a  man  named  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  maul- 
ing the  French  In  Indochina;  when  a  man 
Joe  McCarthy  was  finding  Communists  In 
every  State  Department  closet  and  setting 
neighbor  suspiciously  against  neighbor; 
when  a  man  named  Paubus  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  was  fomenting  the  gravest  federal  crisis 
since  the  Civil  War;  when  a  U.S.  vice  presi- 
dent was  being  spat  upon  in  South  America; 
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when  the  world  hovered  on  the  edge  of 
Armageddon  as  war  broke  out  in  the  Middle 
East-  when  freedom-loving  men  everywhere 
agonized  as  Hungary  was  ground  under  the 
heel;  when  the  nation  plunged  briefly  into 
Its  worst  recession  since  the  19308;  when 
Americans  Indulged  in  an  orgy  of  self-doubt 
because  Russia  had  launched  something  Into 
space  called  a  Sputnik;  when  words  like 
"agonizing  reappraisal."  "brinkmanship, 
••U-2  "  "summit"  and  "missile  gap"  became 
part  of  the  vocabulary  of  reproach  against 
the  administration. 

Yet  they  seemed  like  calm  years,  because 

Ike  was  there.  .  ^  ...i 

Now  the  general  has  lost  his  last  battle, 
after  besting  the  scythe-bearer  In  encounter 
after  encounter.  He  went  down  fighting,  he 
surrendered  reluctantly.  More  than  that  can 
be  asked  of  no  soldier. 

The  Elsenhower  years  are  still  too  close  for 
historians  to  be  able  to  give  us  a  balanced 
and  dispassionate  summary.  The  full  figure 
of  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  as  president  and 
elder  statesman  remains  to  be  limned  by  a 
future  generation. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain,  however: 
If,  In  their  study  of  this  man,  his  life  and 
his  accomplishments,  Americans  of  the  fu- 
ture can  come  at  all  close  to  knowing  him  as 
his  contemporaries  did,  they  vrtll  call  him 
"Ike." 


JOSEPH  B.  RIDDER  DAY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 


Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  when  the  press  of 
the  United  States  is  under  attack,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  rising  to  praise  the 
press,  not  to  attempt  to  bury  it.  In  par- 
ticular I  would  like  to  praise  Joseph  B. 
Ridder.  publisher  of  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury &  News. 

It  truly  has  been  said  the  press  of  the 
United  States  is  the  mirror  in  which  we 
see  ourselves  daily.  Sadly,  sometimes  we 
do  not  like  what  we  see,  and  even  more 
sadly,  some  of  us  when  faced  with  ugly 
truths     try    to    blame    the    reporting 
agency.  Instead  of  facing  the  truth.  De- 
spite this  unpleasant  fact  of  today's  life. 
Joseph  B.  Ridder,  and  the  staffs  of  his 
newspapers  often  have  braved  the  wrath 
of  their  readers  In  the  printing  of  un- 
comfortable truths.  A  case  In  point  is  the 
campaign  Mr.  Ridder  and  the  Mercury  & 
News  have  waged  against  the  use  and 
abuse  of  drugs  In  Santa  Clara  County.  In 
this  area  thev  have  demonstrated  their 
determination  to  fuUy  explore  and  to 
ofifer  answers  to  this  unfortunate  and 
unpleasant  side  of  our  society.  The  stories 
by  Sam  Hanson,  education  writer  of  the 
Mercury  &  News,  and  by  other  staff  mem- 
bers spelled  out  not  only  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  problem,  but  In  the  finest 
tradition  of  crusading  American  journal- 
ism, were  part  of  the  solution,  not  part 
of  the  problem. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  other 
areas  in  which  Mr.  Ridder  has  played  a 
constructive  role,  Including  the  articles 
on  delays  in  payment  and  overcharging 
of  medicare  recipients,  the  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  financial  problems  of  Cal 
Expo  the  continuing  fight  against  air 
and  water  poUution.  and  Mr.  Ridder's 
continuing  successful  efifort  to  keep  their 
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220,000  dally  customers  fully  informed 
on  international,  national,  and  local 
news.  It  is  here  I  would  like  to  express 
my  personal  thanks  not  only  to  Mr. 
Ridder.  but  to  the  Individual  reporters 
and  editors,  who  have  so  much  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Ridder's  efforts  to  Improve  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  have  not  been  re- 
stricted to  his  journalist  efforts.  He  has 
served  well  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara  as  a  member  of  its  board  of  re- 
gents, he  has  worked  to  improve  and  en- 
large the  Triton  Museum,  he  is  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Medical  Research 
and  Equipment  Fund  of  Santa  Clara 
County,  and  he  has  been  and  remains  an 
8w:tive  leader  in  civic  and  community  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  the 
City  Council  of  Santa  Clara  In  celebrat- 
ing "Joseph  B.  Ridder  Day"  on  April  11, 
1969,  and  have  introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress the  following  resolution: 
H.J.  Res.  361 
Whereas     the     Congress     of     the     United 
States    vrtshes    officially    to    recognize    the 
achievements  of  Joseph  B.  Ridder,  publisher 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  in  In- 
forming   the    adults    and    youth    of    Santa 
Clara  Valley  of  the  use  and  abvise  of  drugs; 
and 

Whereas  Joseph  B.  Ridder  and  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  News  through  a  series  of 
articles  outlined  the  extent  and  depth  of 
drug  problems  not  only  In  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  but  throughout  the  Nation;   and 

Whereas  he  and  his  newspapers  have  con- 
tinued  In   their   Information   programs   not 
only   on   the  subject  of  drugs  but   also  on 
many  other  vltel  and  important  topics;  and 
Whereas  Joseph  B.  Ridder,  his  newspapers 
and  reporters   Including  Sam   Hanson,  edu- 
cation writer  have  been  cited  by  the  Gov- 
ernor  of   the   State   of   California   for   their 
efforts  and  fight  In  what  the  Governor  terms 
"the  menace  facing  the  younger  generation 
through  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs";   and 
Whereas  Joseph  B.  Ridder  through  his  ac- 
tivities as  a  member  of  the  Inter-American 
Press    Association     and     the     International 
Press  Association  and  as  a  board  member  of 
the    Inter-American    Press    Association    has 
helped  spread  the  American  concept  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  worldwide;  and 

Whereas  for  this  positive  effort  and  for  his 
many  other  Important  contributions  to  com- 
munity development,  the  Santa  Clara  City 
Council  has  declared  April  11,  1969  Joseph 
B.  Ridder  Day;   now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  RepTesentatives  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, That  the  Congress  and  people  of 
the  United  Stotes  extend  their  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  Joseph  B.  Ridder,  his  newspaper 
and  staff. 

Sec.  2.  The  11th  day  of  April  1969  Is  des- 
ignated as  Joseph  B.  Ridder  Day  In  his  honor 
and  in  the  honor  of  the  efforts  of  his  news- 
papers and  staff. 


EULOGY  TO  PRESIDENT  DWIGHT 
DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  31,1969 

Mr  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  time  of 

sorrow  has  a^aln  blanketed  our  Nation. 

The  loss  of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 

touches  the  hearts  of  many  Individuals 
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not  only  In  America  but  throughout  the 
free  world  and  inspires  the  emotions  of 
people  everywhere  who  cherish  freedom. 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
meeting  President  Elsenhower  on  many 
occasions.  Dwlght  Elsenhower  exempli- 
fied compassion,  dedication,  and  integ- 
rity. His  charismatic  personality  and  dis- 
tinguished character  promoted  respect 
and  admiration  in  practically  every- 
one he  met. 

Dwlght  Eisenhower  fought  for  free- 
dom for  all  people  and  made  tremendous 
gains.  His  biggest  battle,  however,  was 
lost  to  time. 

Words  cannot  truly  express  our  heart- 
felt condolenc«s  to  Mrs.  Elsenhower  and 
family.  I  am  thankful  for  being  able  to 
bear  witness  to  the  era  of  Dwlght  David 
Eisenhower  foi  he  was  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us. 
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AprU  3,  1969 


INTRODUCnON  TO  A  TRANSCRIPT 
OF  A  MEETINO  BETWEEN  POOR 
-  PEQ2hE  OP  BEAUFORT  AND  JAS- 
PER COUNTIES,  S.C.  AND  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ALLARD  K.  LOWEN- 
STEIN  j 


HON.  ALURD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 


rsic 


NXW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursciay.  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  6.  some  50  residents  of  Beaufort 
and  Jasper  Coutities,  S.C,  met  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment.  That   sa<ne   day   they   presented 
some  2  hours  ^f  testimony  about  con- 
ditions facing  pioor  people  in  their  home 
counties  to  several  Congressmen.  This 
testimony    aga^n    underscores,    among 
other  things,  ttie  enormous  deficiencies 
of  the  food  stamp  program  as  it  is  set  up. 
The  broader  aspects  of  the  hunger 
problem  in  America  are  coming  to  be 
generally   understood,   thanks  in  large 
measure  to  the  great  efforts  of  Senator 
McGovERN  and  his  subcommittee.  But  I 
think  this  testimony  is  of  special  import 
and  value.  It  giVes  a  striking  picture  of 
what  faces  vallint  people  trying  to  eke 
out   an   existence   while   trapped   in   a 
pocket  of  naral  |)overty,  and  sheds  valu- 
able light  on  detlails  and  specifics  of  how 
best    to  changei  current  practices  and 
programs.  I 

I  think  It  is  time  the  Congress  gave  Its 
first  priority  to  the  consideration  of  the 
problems  highlighted  in  these  state- 
ments. It  is  cle4r  that  the  Agriculture 
Department  feels  it  caimot  meet  the 
challenge  of  milnutrition  and  hunger 
under  existing  leigislation. 
Among  the  problems  are : 
Eligibility  levels  in  the  free  stamp 
program — 120  a  month  for  a  family  of 
up  to  three,  and  $30  per  month  for  a 
family  of  four  or?  more — are  so  low  as  to 
make  a  high  pertentage  of  poor  families 
inelgible. 

The  average  Jxxjr  family  spends  a 
higher  percentage  of  Its  income  for 
stamps  than  the  average  U.S.  family 
spends  for  food — 17  percent. 

The  poor  have  little  or  no  control  over 
their  own  programs  and,  particularly  in 


the  South,  are  frequently  stymied  by  un- 
responsive administrators. 

The  great  question  emerging  from 
testimony  like  this  remains:  how  much 
longer  will  some  Americans  go  himgry 
while  others  are  paid  not  to  grow  food 
and  still  others  spcDd  many  of  their 
waking  hours  worrying  about  dieting? 
I  can  think  of  no  problem  that  should 
more  urgently  commend  Itself  to  the  con- 
science of  this  body. 

The  transcript  of  a  meeting  with  Beau- 
fort County  welfare  rights  organization 
members  follows: 

M**rmo  WrrH  Beautort  County  Wkutar* 
Rights  Obganization  Mzmbers 
Mrs.  Hazel  PRAzm,  (Chairman.  Beaufort 
County  Welfare  Rights  Organization).  I  wa« 
bom  and  raised  in  Beaufort.  Oui  problem  Is 
nutrition,  and  the  food  stamp  program,  I 
may  add,  U  not  effecUve.  For  families  which 
make  $3,000  or  less  a  year,  the  children  are 
eligible  for  the  school  lunch  and  clothing 
program.  Why  not  let  those  same  families  be 
eligible  for  free  food  stamps?  Thirty  dollars 
a  month  or  less  for  a  family  of  foxir  doesn't 
make  any  sense.  Twenty  dollars  for  a  family 
of  two  or  three  doesn't  make  any  sense. 
These  people  should  be  Immediately  put  on 
welfare. 

I  think  that  whoever  Is  responsible  for 
setting  those  levels  shoiUd  set  It  higher,  at 
the  poverty  level.  Someone  who  Is  at  the 
poverty  level,  or  a  member  of  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization,  or  a  concerned 
citizen  should  elect  the  people  who  are  to 
work  with  people  on  these  problems.  It 
ahoiild  not  be  done  through  the  welfare  of- 
fice because  In  Beaufort  County,  If  It  Is  done 
through  the  welfare  ofBce,  It  won't  be  effec- 
tive. 

Bdrs.  Gbixn  (Chairman  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Committee,      Washington,      D.C.,      Welfare 
Rights     Organization).     There     are     several 
problems  that  we  think  need  attention.  One 
la   that   the   food   stamp   bonus — the   differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  money  you  pay 
and  the  amoiint  of  food  stamps  you  get — Is 
out  of  proportion.  If,  for  Instance,  whoever 
has  formulated  this  plan  says  that  a  family 
of  four  needs  $150  worth  of  food  to  get  the 
proper  nutritional  value,  then  they  should 
be  able  to  get  $150  worth  of  food  whether 
they  can  afford  It  or  not.  What  we  are  get- 
ting Is  the  minimum  amount  of  food  re- 
quired for  a  temporary  period  to  Uve  on  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  In  order  to  bring  up 
your  children  as  healthy  beings,  you  need 
the  food  that  Is  going  to  make  them  healthy. 
If  we  are  to  have  these  emergency  food 
programs.  It  should  be  a  more  effective  plan. 
The  AgrlcxUture  Department  pays  the  farmer 
not  to  produce  so  much  food,  and  then  they 
have  to  go  back  and  buy  It  from  them  again 
to  give  to  the  poor  people.  This  Is  excess 
money!  Why  pay  the  farmer  again  to  get  the 
food  that  Is  already  subsidized?  One  of  our 
main  points  Is  that  we  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  other  areas  overseas,  and  yet  we  are 
not  feeding  the  poor  at  home.  We  have  to 
start  at  home  and  build  our  people  up. 

Claexnce  Singleton,  Beaufort  County. 
I've  never  seen  how  this  food  stamp  busi- 
ness was  helping  the  poor  people,  especially 
since  they  say  they  have  this  pilot  project 
now.  As  poor  people  we  must  quit  playing 
the  role  of  Lazarus.  We  have  been  eating  the 
crumbs  from  the  rich  man's  table  for  too 
long,  eating  what  the  rich  man  don't  want. 
We  have  been  wandering  for  over  200  years. 
The  government  cannot  say  they  don't  have 
the  money.  They  do  have  It.  and  I  know  they 
have  It  because  the  money  they  spend  on 
missiles  and  trying  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  with  so  many  people  hungry  and  dying 
from  malnutrition — It  doesn't  make  sense. 

Mrs.  OuEXN.  With  the  war  In  Nigeria  and 
Blafra,  we  have  mlUlons  of  people  collect- 


ing money  to  feed  those  klda  over  there. 
They're  dying  of  starvation,  sure,  but  so  are 
our  kids  here  at  home.  It  may  not  be  in  a 
centrallaed  location,  but  50,000  across  the 
nation,  perhaps,  are  dying  and  will  die  day 
by  day  because  of  starvation  and  malnutri- 
tion. 

Joe  McDekmott,  Beaufort  County.  This 
group  came  from  Beaufort  Coiinty  with  sev- 
eral points  to  make.  Plrst,  we  want  the  peo- 
ple in  Washington  to  know  how  we  feel  about 
the  new  food  stamp  program.  We  don't  think 
the  new  pUot  program  Is  getting  at  the  needs 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  Beaufort  and 
Jasper  CounUes.  Second,  we  came  to  talk 
directly  with  people  who  are  concerned  about 
the  new  pilot  program  in  Beaufort  and  Jas- 
per Counties.  Third,  we  came  to  participate 
In  the  formulation  of  plans  that  would  get  at 
the  needs  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
Beaufort  County.  For  too  long,  people  have 
been  making  decisions  about  what  will  affect 
other  peoples'  lives.  The  people  that  these 
programs  wUl  affect  directly  have  nothing  at 
all  to  say  about  them.  We  want  to  partici- 
pate In  some  of  those  decisions  about  how 
the  new  program  can  best  meet  the  needs 
of  the  poor  people.  We  feel  strongly  about 
this.  If  people  who  are  poor  cannot  say  how 
a  program  can  best  rid  them  of  their  hunger 
then  who  can? 

The  group  would  like  to  see  $40  per  month 
worth  of  food  stamps  made  available,  per 
person,  to  each  family  In  the  poverty  level. 
Next,  wed  like  to  see  poor  people  get  In- 
volved In  the  administration  of  the  new 
program,  If  It's  going  to  be  effective.  The 
people  at  the  welfare  department  cannot 
communicate  with  the  people  who  need 
food  stamps.  Third,  we've  come  to  meet  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  let  him  know 
that  the  program  Is  not  working.  Last,  It's 
not  right  to  give  food  stamps  to  me  and 
then  tell  me  how  I  can  use  them.  There  are 
people  who  have  to  pay  bills — doctor  bills, 
electric  bills — and  don't  have  the  money  for 
food  stamps.  The  government  should  give 
the  people  the  food  stamps  and  let  the 
people  do  whatever  they  want  to  with  what- 
ever money  they  are  getting. 

Mrs.  Kathhtn  Fhazieb,  Jasper  County.  I 
agree  with  him,  because  I  went  dovra  to  the 
welfare  office  about  a  week  ago,  and  they 
told  me  that  I  have  to  pay  $78  for  $120 
stamps.  I  have  11  children,  my  husband 
and  I.  Sometimes  he  don't  make  that  much 
because  he  works  on  a  farm,  and  when  It's 
raining  he  cannot  work.  I  don't  get  the 
stamps  because  I  don't  have  the  money  to 
get  them. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Prazieb.  My  Income  Is  $125  a 
month,  and  I  pay  $46  a  month  for  my  stamps. 
It  all  depends  on  my  other  bills.  When  I  was 
working  and  making  $4  a  day.  It  went  up  to 
$70  dollars.  We  go  to  the  store  and  get  a  big 
bag  of  rice,  pig  feet,  pig  taUs,  neck  bones, 
beans,  black-eyed  peas,  and  go  In  the  field 
and  himt  greens.  That's  how  we  manage.  You 
go  buy  your  bread.  Now.  when  you  buy  milk, 
eggs,  butter,  bacon,  and  orange  Juice  youll 
really  get  fouled  up  cause  you're  not  going 
to  have  anything  left.  Even  buying  rice,  grits, 
beans  and  peas,  the  food  stamps  run  out 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  It's  Just  a 
struggle. 

Dan  Bvxrhabt,  Beaufort  County.  In  Beau- 
fort County  If  you  work  on  a  farm  they  say 
you  cant  get  food  stamps.  I  went  up  there 
Monday,  and  they  said  If  you  get  any  stamps 
you  have  to  pay  $10.  I  asked  "what  am  I  go- 
ing to  pay  that  with?"  I  don't  know. 

Joe  McDebmott,  Beaufort  Coxmty.  Under 
the  new  pilot  program,  there  are  only  two 
categories  that  the  program  wlU  affect.  Plrst, 
families  of  one  to  three  persons  with  a  total 
Income  of  $20  or  less  are  entitled  to  free 
food  stamps.  Second,  If  there  are  four  or 
more  persons  in  a  family,  with  a  total  Income 
of  $30  or  less,  they  are  entitled  to  free  food 
stamps.  If  there  are  five  persons  In  a  family 
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with  $31  Income,  they  have  to  pay  something 
(or  the  food  stamps.  How  In  the  name  of 
Heaven  can  three  people  Uve  on  $20  or  less 
per  month?  The  program  Is  not  going  to 
affect  that  many  people  in  those  two  cate- 
gories. The  welfare  department  says  there 
are  200  families  who  this  program  will  affect. 
I  don't  believe  that.  If  there  are  people  who 
ire  making  that  kind  of  money,  they  proba- 
bly would  have  been  dead  long  ago!  Why 
aren't  those  people  on  welfare  without  any 
questions  asked? 

Alex  Smith,  Beaufort  County.  I  have  ap- 
plied for  the  free  food  stamp  program,  and 
they  told  me  that  I  would  have  to  prove 
that  my  wife  doesn't  make  over  $30  a  month. 
I  said  no;  I'm  a  man,  and  I  ain't  going  to 
do  that.  Then  they  told  me  that  my  stamps 
would  cost  over  $20,  and  I  told  them  that 
I  don't  make  that  kind  of  money. 

I  am  a  farmer.  Sometimes  the  heat  comes 
and  burns  up  the  crops;  sometimes  the  rain 
comes  and  drowns  them  out.  Sometimes  I 
don't  make  $200  a  year.  That's  why  I  wanted 
to  get  the  free  food  stamps  because  I  can't 
pay  That's  why  I'm  here  today. 

Eeoina  Hamilton,  Bluffton,  S.C.  I  have  a 
mother  who  Is  not  able  to  work,  three  kids, 
and  no  husband.  I  earn  $50  a  week.  We  pay 
$20  for  $40  worth  of  food  stamps.  Porty  dol- 
lars is  not  enough  to  feed  a  family  of  five 
{or  a  month.  My  kids  have  to  go  to  school. 
I  want  to  clothe  them  and  feed  them  a  good 
breakfast,  but  I  can't. 

Angela  Pord,  Beaufort  County.  I  am  on 
food  stamps.  My  husband  works  at  a  saw 
mill.  I  have  to  take  my  husband's  paycheck 
to  the  welfare  office  and  pay  $78  for  $128 
worth  of  food  stamps. 

I  have  ten  kids.  Some  weeks  my  husband's 
Income  Is  $37.  If  we  can't  get  free  stamps, 
why  not  cut  the  price  down?  There  are  a  lot 
of  things  we  can't  buy  with  the  stamps: 
soap,  brooms,  and  clothes. 

Mrs.  John  Cope,  Progmore,  S.C.  I  am  white, 
and  I  am  on  welfare.  I  have  a  master's  degree, 
and  my  husband  has  finished  one  year  of 
college.  He  Is  in  alternative  service  and  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $130  a  month.  We  qualify 
for  food  stamps,  and  have  used  them  since 
August  of  last  year.  I  oould  work,  but  I  re- 
fuse to  work.  I  feel  It  Is  my  duty  to  raise 
my  child.  Even  If  I  did  work,  I'd  have  to  pay 
someone  to  keep  my  boy.  When  you  pay  some- 
one to  keep  your  children,  and  then  you  go 
to  town  to  care  for  someone  else's  ohlldren. 
It  doesn't  make  any  sense  because  It's  your 
children  who  need  you. 

Alice  Williams,  Progmore,  S.C.  My  hus- 
band died  leaving  me  with  four  kids.  I  was 
getting  Sodal  Security  and  paying  $13  a 
month  rent.  They  cut  my  checks  off  after 
my  two  children  were  eighteen  and  twenty- 
one,  and  my  landlady  told  me  I  have  to  move 
because  I  don't  have  the  $13  a  month  to  pay. 
So  I  don't  have  no  place  for  me  and  my  kids 
to  live. 

Lula  Louise  Bolden.  We  have  eight  kids 
In  the  family  and  get  $132  a  month  on  wel- 
fare, and  we  have  to  pay  $102  for  food 
stamps.  All  of  us  have  to  go  to  school.  I'm 
in  the  twelfth  grade,  and  I  haven't  paid  all 
my  senior  bills  yet. 

Joclyn  Truett,  Beaufort  County.  I  get  a 
litUe  check  from  Sodal  Security,  $40  a 
month.  If  I  buy  food  stamps  and  pay  my 
light  bill.  It  don't  leave  me  with  nothing. 

Mr.  Tidmore  (Administrative  Assistant  to 
tbe  Hon.  Lotris  Stokes)  .  I  came  here  today 
representing  Oongreesman  Stokes  who 
wanted  very  much  to  be  here  himself.  He  is 
very  sympathetic  to  your  cause,  and  we  have 
under  study  right  now  legislation  that  would 
create  a  federal  minimum  income. 

Congressman  Stokes'  brother  Is  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  and  both  of  them 
grew  up  on  the  welfare  rolls  In  the  Hough 
uea  of  Cleveland.  He  knows  and  understands 
what  It  means  to  be  hungry  and  without 
food. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hon.  John  Conterb,  Jr.  Al  Lowknstein 
began  supporting  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  long  before  be  got 
elected,  and  I've  been  supporting  It  for  many 
years  in  Congress. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  It  Is  now  Just 
a  simple  matter  of  going  back  to  your  coun- 
ty and  beginning  to  work  as  a  citizen  to- 
ward rectifying  this  process.  George  Wiley 
has  been  in  and  out  of  congressional  hear- 
ings for  several  years  now,  I  think  that  we 
may  be  making  some  sort  of  progress.  I 
understand  that  there  was  a  U.S.  Senator 
who  found  out  that  there  was  poverty  exist- 
ing in  his  state,  and  he  was  properly 
shocked.  And  perhaps  this  week  somebody 
else  In  the  Congress  will  discover  that  poor 
I>eople,  black  and  white,  are  starving  In 
the  United  States  at  a  rate  that  is  certainly 
not  decreasing  in  number.  But,  what  we  do 
must  turn  on  how  we  view  oiu-  problem  and 
how   we  attempt  to  resolve  them. 

I  say  that  we  are  beginning  a  process  In 
this  country  because  the  poor  people  are 
beginning  to  understand  what  their  plight  is, 
and  further,  are  beginning  to  figure  out  how 
to  react  to  it.  I  think  you  have  shown  by 
your  coming  here  today,  by  being  members  of 
the  NWRO,  that  you  are  attempting  to  re- 
sponsibly change  this  system. 

There  Is  a  new  breath  of  fresh  air  In  tbe 
Congress  in  the  form  of  some  of  our  mem- 
bers like  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN,  Mr.  Mikva  from 
Chicago,  and  a  number  of  others  who  have 
added  substantially  to  the  liberal  cause 
here.  What  we  want  to  do  Is  to  have  your 
help  In  continuing  to  exercise  something  a 
lot  of  people  don't  want  to  give  us  any 
credit  for.  That's  the  power  to  think  and 
analyze  your  way  out  of  your  situation.  Not 
that  analysis  alone  is  going  to  do  it,  but 
that  at  the  beginning  of  redressing  your 
grievances  there  was  a  George  Wiley  who 
figured  there  ought  to  be  an  organization 
of  the  poor,  and  there  were  staff  people  that 
thought  there  ought  to  be  an  organization, 
and  they  were  selfless  enough  to  Join  him 
in  his  efforts.  There  were  the  Prazlers  and 
others  who,  acting  as  leaders,  were  able  to 
bring  us  here  toaay. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  I  continue  to 
tise  to  persuade  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  less  aware  of  the  problems  of  poverty 
in  the  United  States  is  that  when  you  help 
the  poor  you  are  not  necessarily  helping 
the  black  people  in  America.  I  try  to  point 
out  to  them  that  there  are  more  poor  white 
people  m  America  than  there  are  poor  black 
people.  We  are  really  all  in  this  together.  If 
they  could  only  understand  and  act  purely 
on  the  selfish  basis  of  helping  their  own, 
since  these  national  programs  are  distributed 
fairly  among  all  segments  of  the  country, 
we  could  take  a  giant  step  toward  alleviating 
the  problems  of  poverty  in  America. 

So  rather  than  tell  you  that  we're  going 
to  come  up  with  some  legislation  this  year 
to  eliminate  the  problem,  I  will  say  that  I 
think  we  are  going  to  make  some  progress. 
As  long  as  each  one  of  you  is  able  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  that  you  bring  here  to  this 
House,  then  you're  able  to  go  back  and  con- 
tinue the  struggle;  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  will  be  more  Lowenstelns,  more  Con- 
yers,  coming  into  Congress  to  try  to  make 
meaningful  changes  in  the  system  which 
creates  and  perpetuates  poverty.  Congress- 
man Lowensteln,  I  am  honored  that  you 
invited  me  to  Join  you  in  this  discussion. 

George  Wilet  (Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization).  One 
of  the  things  that  really  needs  to  happen  is 
that  welfare  rights  organizations  are  form- 
ing all  over  the  country.  We  now  have  250 
of  them  m  100  cities.  I  don't  think  it  is  any 
accident  that  Senator  HoUlnga  suddenly  got 
the  message  that  there  was  poverty  in  his 
state.  There  is  a  Beaufort  County  Welfare 
Rights  Organization,  and  there  are  numerous 
other  welfare  rights  groups  forming  in  other 
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cities  around  the  state,  and  he  began  to  see 
that  the  poor  were  going  to  have  some  politi- 
cal muscle.  I  think  that  is  beginning  to  hap- 
pen in  a  lot  of  places  around  the  country. 
It's  time  for  us  to  have  our  own  legislation 
and  our  own  proposals;  it's  time  that  we 
begin  shaping  some  programs  that  the  peo- 
ple have  a  voice  in,  programs  that  begin  to 
meet  their  needs.  We  should  try  to  form  a 
coalition  to  push  for  (1)  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram that  makes  sense  and  (2)  reform  of 
the  whole  welfare  and  income  maintenance 
programs.  I  think  the  initiative  that  has 
come  out  of  Beaufort  County  can  be  a  be- 
ginning to  building  that  coalition. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 
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HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  31,1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  country 
and  indeed  tiie  world  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  leaders.  We  mourn  him  in  death 
as  we  loved  him  in  life,  for  Dwlght  David 
Eisenhower,  General  of  the  Army,  34th 
President  of  the  United  States,  had  a  very 
special  place  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  everywhere.  He  had  lived  a  fuD 
life,  accomplishing  more  than  most  men 
would  dare  to  dream,  and  when  the  end 
came  he  was  peaceful,  and  he  was  ready. 
I  watched  some  of  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  filed  quietly  by  his  casket  as  It 
lay  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  They 
came  out  of  a  deep  and  profound  respect 
for  one  of  the  best  loved  and  most  hu- 
mane men  of  our  time.  That  is  a  great 
tribute. 

But  there  is  a  greater  tribute  still  that 
we  can,  and  should,  pay  to  a  man  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  causes  of  his 
country  and  its  people.  That  tribute  is 
to  look  to  the  lessons  of  his  life  and  to 
see  that  what  he  stood  for,  what  he  tried 
to  accomplish,  and  what  wisdom  he 
passed  to  us.  Is  not  lost,  but  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  our  national  future. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  was  a  professional 
soldier  and  he  was  a  man  of  peace.  Per- 
haps one  of  his  great  accomplishments 
was  in  showing  us  that  the  two  are  not 
incompatible.  Only  a  man  of  his  inner 
strength,  patience,  cheerfulness,  and 
good  humor  combined  with  rare  modesty, 
could  have  molded  together  the  diverse 
elements  needed  to  motmt  the  great 
Allied  offensive  that  landed  at  Nor- 
mandy and  culminated  in  the  surrender 
of  the  German  armies  11  months  later. 
For  that  accomplishment  he  will  forever 
hold  a  place  of  affection  and  respect  In 
the  hearts  of  all  free  men. 

In  1948,  General  Eisenhower  refused  to 
run  for  the  Presidency,  indicating  his 
strong  belief  that  the  subordination  of 
the  military  power  to  the  civil  power, 
wisely  structured,  was  best  served  if  pro- 
fessional soldiers  did  not  seek  high 
political  office.  As  Tom  Wicker  has 
Ix)intedout: 

Only  a  general  of  Dwlght  Elsenhower's 
human  quality,  of  whom  there  are  precious 
few,  should  ever  be  exempt  from  (that) 
reasoning. 

He  was  exempt,  and  he  was  elected 
President  in  1952,  in  the  midst  of  a  "con- 
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fllct"  In  ^orea  that  frustrated  the 
American  people  much  as  the  Vietnam 
conflict  does  today.  And  President  Elsen- 
hower broi^ht  us  peace,  a  peace  which 
he  sustain^  throughout  his  years  In 
office.  I 

In  his  a4mlnlstratlon  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  was  forged; 
an  Intemtrttlonal  Finance  Corporation 
was  created;  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  was  approved,  and  a  U.S. 
Development  Loan  Fund  was  established. 
All  these,  and  more,  were  solid  contribu- 
tions to  building  peace  through  Inter- 
national cooperation. 

We  sometimes  tend  to  forget — because 
those  were  peaceful  and  tranquil  years — 
that  President  Elsenhower  presided  over 
major  conttlbutlons  to  domestic  prog- 
ress, contrlljutlons  that  formed  the  basis 
for  much  that  has  come  since.  The  De- 
partment gf  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  wa*  created;  the  research  and 
assistance  program  on  air  pollution  was 
enacted ;  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  the  interstate  Highway  Act  were 
passed;  and  the  basic  ClvU  Rights  Act, 
the  first  legislation  In  this  area  In  some 
80  years,  was  brought  Into  being. 

Before  leaving  office  General  Elsen- 
hower dellviered  an  eloquent  farewell 
address,  andj  in  it  he  gave  us  some  advice 
we  would  dc^  well  to  heed  carefully  now. 
He  understdod  before  many  of  us  that 
"the  potentliil  for  the  disastrous  rise  of 
misplaced  p<)wer  exists  and  will  persist." 
And  he  tr^edjto  tell  us  that,  "in  the  coun- 
cils of  government,  we  must  guard 
against  the  {acquisition  of  unwarranted 
Influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought, 
by  the  mllitbry-industrlal  complex.  We 
must  never  jet  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endiinger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processes." 

We  are  engaged  today  in  a  great  na- 
tional debate  which  involves,  at  its  heart, 
the  determination  of  Important  priorities 
for  ourselves  and  for  generations  to  come. 
What  should! be  our  guides  to  a  wise  deci- 
sion? Dwighti  Eisenhower  made  a  start  on 
what  have  become  some  of  our  most 
pressing  national  problems.  We  have 
done  more  and  there  is  still  more  to  be 
done.  If  we  can  bring  a  part  of  the  wisdom 
and  a  fraction  of  the  generosity  of  heart 
and  of  mind  po  the  task  that  remains  as 
he  did  to  hlf,  we  shall  have  served  his 
memory  well 
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J.  WALSH  RETIRES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOI  SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINBKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Mr.  Donald  J(.  Walsh,  business  manager 
of  Chicago's]  American,  retired  after 
spending  48  years  as  one  of  Chicago's 
most  highly  -respected  members  of  the 
press.  i 

The  Chicago's  American  ran  an  edi- 
torial on  his  retirement  which  I  believe 
states  most  succinctly  the  feelings  of  all 
of  us  who  kniw  Mr.  Walsh  well. 
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I  Join  In  wishing  him  many   happy 
years  in  retirement. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Donald  J.  Walsh  Rrmxs 

Donald  J.  Walsh's  retirement  as  business 
manager  of  Chicago's  American  ends  a  Chi- 
cago newspaper  career  spanning  48  years. 
For  this  newspaper  and  its  staff,  it  ends  18 
years  of  active  piartnershlp  with  him,  but  it 
doesn't  end  anything  else — not  friendship 
or  esteem  or  the  good  memories  of  working 
together  In  an  endlessly  worthwhile  task. 

Don  Walsh's  talents  and  energy  have  ben- 
efited many  people  besides  this  newspaper 
and  its  readers.  As  state  director  of  public 
safety  under  the  late  Oov.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson, 
he  helped  carry  thru  a  massive  overhaul  of 
the  state  police  from  a  political  patronage 
grab-bag  to  a  well-organized  force  operating 
on  the  merit  system. 

He  has  been  a  creative  force  In  many  po- 
litical, civic,  and  educational  projects — Cath- 
olic Charities.  De  Paul  university,  and  Hek- 
toen  Institute  among  them — and  knowing 
Don  Walsh,  we're  sure  he  will  go  on  giving 
them  the  same  drive,  energy,  and  dedication 
that  he  has  given  to  The  American.  We'll 
miss  him,  and  we  wish  him  luck. 


April  3,  1969 


MR.  NORMAN  R.  BROWN— OUT- 
STANDING POSTMASTER 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CALlrOBNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens and  postal  patrons  of  my  congres- 
sional district  and,  particularly  of  Ar- 
royo Grande,  are  very  proud  and  elated 
that  Postmaster  Norman  R.  Brown  has 
been  named  the  outstanding  postal  em- 
ployee of  the  year  for  the  western  region 
of  the  United  States  for  States  includ- 
ing California,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  and  the 
South  Pacific. 

We  are  especially  pleased  because  we 
believe  the  award  is  so  well  deserved. 

Norman  R.  Brown,  59,  postmaster  of 
Arroyo  Grande  for  the  past  17  years  is 
a  paraplegic.  He  was  selected  for  the 
regional  award  over  10  other  nominees. 

Brown  Eind  14  others,  now  will  be  con- 
sidered for  the  national  award.  The  final- 
ists will  attend  presentation  ceremonies 
at  the  Post  Office  Department  in  Wash- 
ington this  spring. 

Regional  Director  Ken  W.  Dyal  said 
Brown  was  a  "very  popular  choice"  and 
had  an  abundance  of  support  from  fel- 
low postmasters  who  knew  of  his  out- 
standing record  of  public  service  despite 
confinement  to  a  wheelchair. 

Brown  lost  use  of  his  legs  during  an  on 
duty  accident  while  a  member  of  the 
Oakland  Fire  Department  30  years  ago. 

Prior  to  his  Injury,  Brown  was  an  air- 
plane pilot  and  was  engaged  in  crop- 
dusting  and  In  giving  flying  instruction. 
His  accident  occured  jusrt;  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II,  preventing 
him  for  accepting  a  call  to  train  British 
pilots. 

Brown  spent  5  years  at  Lancaster  and 
at  Terrell,  Tex.,  teaching  ground  school 
classes  while  studying  a  new  vocation. 
He  moved  to  Arroyo  Grande  in  1945  and 
established  a  photographic  studio. 
He  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 


community  for  the  appointment  of  post- 
ma£ter  in  1951. 

Brown  taught  photography  in  high 
school  adult  education  classes  for  15 
years.  He  has  earned  many  awards  In 
national  competition  and  has  appeared 
as  guest  lecturer  before  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  America. 

He  also  has  had  many  works  published 
in  Camera  magazine  and  Is  one  of  the 
limited  number  who  can  legally  endorse 
a  photo  with  his  name  followed  by  APSA 
or  Association,  Photographic  Society  of 
America. 

Brown  has  served  as  head  of  the  civic 
association,  president  of  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  County  Delinquency  Board,  pres- 
ident of  the  Arroyo  Grande  Rotary  Club, 
and  of  the  harvest  festival. 

He  drives  his  own  car  and  designed 
controls  so  that  they  can  be  hand  oper- 
ated. He  suid  his  wife,  Gertrude,  have  a 
married  daughter,  Mrs.  Paul  Reese,  and 
two  grandsons. 

Brown  originally  was  nominated  for 
the  honor  by  postal  service  officer  H.  C. 
Anderson.  He  also  was  highly  recom- 
mended by  William  G.  Moore,  Atas- 
cadero  postmaster;  Barbara  H.  Potter, 
Avlla  Beach  postmaster;  and  Neva  Holli- 
baough,  retired  Oceano  postmaster, 

Mr.  Brown  has  long  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  Arroyo  Grande. 
To  many  persons  he  would  be  considered 
"handicapped,"  but  Mr.  Brown  has  over- 
come his  handicaps  and  served  as  an  ex- 
ample to  handicapped  and  unhandl- 
capped  of  what  perseverance,  effort,  and 
self-confidence  can  accomplish. 

I  join  his  family  and  his  many  friends 
and  associates  in  congratulating  and 
commending  him  for  the  outstanding 
service  and  accomplishments  which 
earned  him  this  award. 

We  wish  him  success  in  his  further 
competition. 


WOUNDS  FATAL  TO  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  MARINE 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Marine  L  Cpl 
Joseph  L.  Freeman,  Jr.,  a  brave  young 
man  from  South  Carolina,  was  recently 
killed  serving  his  country  near  An  Hoa, 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  honor  his  memory  and  com- 
mend his  courage  and  valor. 

Lance  Corporal  Freeman  was  killed 
March  3,  aged  20.  His  parents  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Lloyd  Freeman  of  35  Pleasant 
Ridge  Avenue,  Greenville,  S.C. 

Lance  Corporal  Freeman  died  of  head 
injuries  inflicted  by  enemy  rifle  fire.  He 
entered  the  Marines  March  25,  1968,  and 
was  assigned  to  Vietnam  August  28  of 
tnat  year.  He  entered  Greenville  High 
School  and  Greenville  Technical  Educa- 
tion Center  prior  to  enlisting  in  the 
Marines. 

Pull  military  services  were  conducted 
Wednesday,  March  19,  at  the  Mackey 
Mortuary  In  Greenville  by  the  Reverend 
Lloyd  Self  and  Chaplain  T.  C.  Smith. 
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Burial  was  In  the  Westvlew  Cemetery, 
Easley,  S.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  young  Corporal  Freeman, 
Wis  a  boyhood  friend  of  one  of  my  sons, 
and  his  death  has  brought  the  hard 
reality  of  war  home  to  myself  and  my 
family.  Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  his 
parents  and  family,  who  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  he  died  in  the 
service  of  his  country  and  in  the  cause  of 
the  freedom  of  mankind. 


INDIAN  OPPORTUNITY  COUNCIL 
FOCUSES  ON  NEEDS  OF  THE 
URBAN  INDIAN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
minority  groups  in  this  country,  the  ur- 
ban Indian  is  probably  the  most  dis- 
advantaged— and  the  most  ignored.  Very 
few  of  us  realize  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Indians  now  living  in  cities, 
with  special  needs  that  differentiate 
them  from  other  groups. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  year  that  a  Gov- 
ernment commission,  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Indian  Opportunity,  has  begun  to 
focus  attention  on  this  special  problem. 
The  Commission  through  its  Committee 
on  the  Condition  of  the  Urban  Indian,  is 
currently  Investigating  the  condition  of 
Indians  in  a  number  of  large  cities 
throughout  the  country.  Recently  the 
Committee  conducted  2  days  of  hearings 
in  my  district,  Minneapolis. 

In  the  following  article  from  the  March 
19  Minneapolis  Star  the  Committee's 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Fred  Harris,  explains 
why  urban  Indians  are  faced  with  unique 
problems : 

Indians'  Woes  in  Cities  Called  Wohse  Than 

ON   Resebvations 

(By  Jim  Jones) 

Indians  In  the  city  are  worse  off  than  those 
still  on  the  reservations.  Mrs.  Fred  Harris,  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Council  on  In- 
dian Opportunity,  said  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Harris,  a  Comanche  Indian  and  wife 
of  an  Oklahoma  senator,  spoke  at  a  two-day 
forum  on  problems  of  the  Indian  Community 
In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

Government  and  welfare  programs  encour- 
age Indians  to  move  to  the  city,  she  said, 
this  causes  them  to  compete  for  employ- 
ment and  decent  housing. 

The  Indians  are  at  a  disadvantage  under 
these  conditions,  Mr.  Harris  continued,  be- 
cause they  are  from  rural  backgrounds  and 
usually  have  poor  educations. 

Federal  funds  and  programs  are  directed 
toward  the  reservation  Indian  with  little  or 
no  thought  given  to  problems  facing  Indians 
living  In  urban  areas,  she  said,  "although 
half  of  the  U.S.  Indian  population  lives  in 
cities." 

SHELTERED     LIFS 

"Iittllans  live  a  sheltered  life  on  the  reser- 
vatlo|»,  and  the  transition  from  rural  to 
urban  life  often  causes  frtistrations. 

"Reservation  life  deprives  an  Indian  of  his 
Initiative,"  but  he  receives  better  health  care 
because  of  government  assistance,  she  said. 

Indians  as  a  group  have  the  lowest  Income, 
poorest  housing,  worst  health  and  largest 
number  of  school  dropouts,  she  said. 

"The  Indian  is  the  low  man  on  the  totem 
pole. "  she  said. 

Mrs.  Harris,  a  native  of  Lawton,  OUa.,  Is 
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the  mother  of  three  chldlren,  Katherlne,  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Byron,  12,  and  Laura,  8.  She  met  her  hus- 
band while  attending  high  school  in  Okla- 
homa. 

DRAMATIZE    FLIGHT 

The  purpose  of  the  forum  Is  to  dramatize 
the  plight  of  the  Indian  in  urban  areas,  Mrs. 
Harris  said. 

One-fourth  of  the  U.S.  Indian  population 
lives  In  Oklahoma,  she  said.  There  are  68 
tribes  of  Indians  thero. 

"My  husband  is  an  authority  on  Indian 
culture.  He  speaks  the  Comanche  language, 
and  he  researched  Indian  history  after  grad- 
uating from  law  school. 

"The  Comanches  dominated  the  Southwest 
territory,  at  one  time,"  she  said.  "I'm  proud 
to  be  a  Comanche." 

Oklahoma  Indians  don't  live  on  official 
reservations.  Mrs.  Harris  explained,  they  live 
on  "trust  land." 

DIFFERENT     PROBLEICS 

Problems  there  are  somewhat  different 
than  the  ones  reservation  Indians  face,  she 
explained,  because  reservation  procedure  is 
not  used. 

There  are  prejudices,  Mrs.  Harris  said,  but 
the  basic  problem  in  Oklahoma  is  the  lack 
of  understanding. 

The  youth  present  new  social  problems,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  break  down  in  family 
structure  In  the  areas  where  Indian  women 
are  employed. 

Mrs.  Harris  toured  Minnesota  Indian  reser- 
vations for  three  days  In  1967  with  Mrs. 
Walter  Mondale,  wife  of  the  Minnesota  sen- 
ator. 

They  Inspected  housing,  educational  and 
health  conditions  at  the  Prairie  Island,  White 
Earth,  Leech  Lake,  Red  Lake  and  Fond  du 
Lac  reservations. 

A  series  of  hearings  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Condition  of  the  Urban  Indian,  of  the 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  will 
be  held  around  the  country,  Mrs.  Harris  said. 
The  council  will  make  recommendations  to 
the  federal  government,  based  on  the  find- 
ings. 


BACK  'EM  UP  CAMPAIGN 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TKZA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  year  ago,  in  April  1968,  the  members  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Central 
Office  Employees'  Association  initiated 
Project  Back  'Em  Up. 

As  its  title  suggests,  this  project  had 
but  one  purpose :  to  reassure  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam  that  their  service  and 
sacrifice  are  recognized  and  appreciated 
by  patriotic  Americans  back  home,  and 
particularly  by  the  employees  of  the  VA 
Central  Office  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve 
those  who  served. 

Through  December  1968.  Project  Back 
'Em  Up  has  given  practical  expression  to 
this  support  and  gratitude  of  VA  Central 
Office  employees  through  the  contribu- 
tion of  232  gift  packages  of  personal  items 
wanted  by  our  fighting  men  but  difficult 
to  obtain  in  Vietnam. 

It  has  resulted  In  monetary  contribu- 
tions that  not  only  covered  the  mailing 
costs  of  these  packages  but  enabled  the 
VA  Central  Office  Employees'  Association 
to  donate  four  small  television  sets  to 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  and  Walter 
Reed  Army  Hospitsil. 
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And  it  has  made  available  some  500 
books  to  veterans  in  the  Washington  VA 
hospital. 

The  members  and  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation, including  Mrs.  Hazel  Redmon, 
its  president,  and  Mr.  Frank  Dority, 
Back  'Em  Up  chairman,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  exemplary  project. 


A   JUSTICE    SPEAKS    OUT    ON    LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  re- 
cently been  my  pleasure  to  hear  timely 
remarks  by  the  Honorable  Cameron 
Bruce  Llttlejohn,  associate  justice  of  the 
South  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  The 
justice's  comments  were  made  at  the 
Spartanburg  Crime  Prevention  Council 
banquet. 

The  Spartanburg  Crime  Prevention 
Council  was  formed  as  a  community  in- 
volvement organization  with  citizens  and 
law-enforcement  officials  working  to- 
gether to  minimize  crime  in  the  com- 
munity. I  think  the  mayor  of  Spartan- 
burg, the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Stoddard, 
and  his  city  council  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  positive  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. By  taking  this  matter  in  hand,  they 
are  taking  a  giant  step  forward  in  revers- 
ing the  escalating  crime  rate.  Making  the 
commimity  aware  of  ways  of  eliminating 
factors  that  encourage  crime  is  one  of 
the  objectives  of  the  council.  Studying 
and  curing  the  breeding  places  of  crime 
is  another. 

Honoring  outstanding  law-enforce- 
ment officers  for  faithful  service  is  still 
another,  and  this  was  actually  the  oc- 
casion of  the  banquet  which  Justice 
Llttlejohn  addressed.  Police  Lt.  Rembert 
W.  Hayes  received  the  award  for  1969 
Policeman  of  the  Year  in  the  city  ot 
Spartanburg.  It  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  the  police  department  of  the 
city  of  Spartanburg  is  composed  of  dedi- 
cated officers  who  are  seeking  to  improve 
their  professional  competence,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Hayes,  along  with  Police  Director 
W.  T.  Ivey,  are  leaders  in  the  endeavor. 
I  find  it  most  encouraging  that  citizens 
and  law-enforcement  officers  are  work- 
ing together  on  this  problem.  It  Is  a  com- 
munity project  to  make  streets  safe  for 
every  citizen.  I  thought  the  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  interested  In  Justice 
Llttlejohn 's  remarks  on  a  subject  tjiat  is 
of  great  current  concern  to  each  of  us: 
Police  Officers,  the  Backbone  of  Law  and 

Ordib 
(Sfjeech   of   Associate   Justice  Bruce   Little- 
John,    at    Spartanburg    Crime    Prevention 
Council  banquet,  Peb.   13.   1989,  Spartan- 
burg. S.C.) 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Mayor  upon  hl» 
foresight  In  appointing  this  councU  to  assist 
in  a  problem  which  is  always  present.  The 
prevention  of  crime  Is  not  the  work  of  law 
enforcement  officials  alone,  but  is  the  prob- 
lem of  all  good  citizens,  and  It  Is  well  to  have 
a  representative  group  such  as  the  Spartan- 
burg Crime  Prevention  Council  constantly 
studying  ways  that  violation  of  the  law  c&n 
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b«    mlnlmlMdL    and   studying   ways    to   deal 
with  crimes  tqat  Inerltably  will  occur. 

In  order  to  brevent  a  problem  It  Is  always 
well  to  determine  llrst  wbat  Is  causing  it. 
The  crime  a|id  violence  that  flourish  In 
America  toda^  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
one  cause.  The  causes  are  many  and  are  In- 
terrelated. Th^  causes  are  rooted  In  a  num- 
ber of  conditions  and  influences  In  everyday 
life.  If  there  vMere  only  a  single  cause  of  crime 
the  Job  of  pi-eventing  or  minimizing  the 
same  would  b^  oonalderably  simplified.  Since 
there  Is  no  one  cause  of  crime  there  Is  cer- 
tainly no  single  remedy.  Crime  and  violence 
cannot  be  prejvented  or  reduced  by  concen- 
trating on  ariy  one  or  two  phases  of  the 
problem  to  t|ie  exclusion  of  all  others.  A 
many-sided  eijort  Is  required  if  effective  re- 
sults are  to  b4  achieved. 

I  am  alwaya  amused  when  I  hear  of  some 
individual  wh^  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
his  pet  peeve  is  the  basic  cause  of  all  crime. 
For  example,  ^ne  person  may  say  that  Juve- 
nile delinquency  results  from  the  fact  that 
mothers  are  i^orking;  another  will  be  con- 
vinced that  crtme  stems  from  poor  houalng 
or  alcohol  or  dtugs. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  enumerate 
.  all  (jt.the  fa<itor8  which  cause  persons  to 
.  violate,  the  la^.  Some  of  the  reasons  cer- 
tainly are  poverty,  unemployment,  the 
breakdown  of:  family  life,  absence  of  gun 
control,  Inadequate  housing,  slums,  lack  of 
training,  drugp,  liquor,  and  failure  to  ade- 
quately teachi  in  our  schools  that  crime 
does  not  pay.  At  the  same  time  we  can  find 
many  who  ha|?e  violated  the  law  in  a  way 
that  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  of  these 
reasons.  { 

It  is  my  cohvlctlon.  If  I  may  generalize, 
that  crime  anp  violence  are  Increasing  pri- 
marily becaust  there  Is  ma«  deterioration 
of  respect  for  tjbe  law.  In  addition,  the  deter- 
rents to  crim*  have  been  weakened.  Thoee 
who  break  tha  law  get  the  Impression  that 
punishment  un't  as  sure  as  it  used  to  be. 
This  trend  ip  their  thinking  must  be 
reversed.  i 

Too  many  Individuals  are  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  jail  the  rights,  privileges  and 
benefits  whlchj  this  nation  affords,  but  shy 
away  from  tl^  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  life  In  a  free  society  demands.  Too  many 
people  are  half  boy  and  half  man.  They 
seek  to  force  ihelr  own  solution  on  every- 
body else's  proplem.  The  man  half  demands 
all  the  rights  bnd  privileges  known  to  law. 
The  boy  half  Refuses  to  accept  any  of  the 
responslbilitleai  imposed  by  the  law.  Unfor- 
tunately there  Is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  citizens  to  act  positively  in 
behalf  of  law  I  and  order.  Crimes  go  unre- 
ported: wltnesbes  are  unwilUng  to  testify; 
citizens  avoid  Jury  duty.  This  Is  often  done 
in  a  sort  of  'why  should  I  get  Involved" 
attitude.  The  mistaken  Idea  that  law  en- 
forcement is  f ( r  only  those  who  are  paid  to 
perform  it  is  i  popular  one.  It  is  also  an 
erroneous  one. 

Every  indlvl<^ual  should  realize  that  in  to- 
day's comple^q  society  he  is  In  fact  his 
brother's  keeper.  The  Individual  must  realize 
that  as  a  naember  of  society  he  Is  dependent 
upon  other  members  of  the  same  society.  The 
individual  musk  recognize  that  the  more  ef- 
fort he  contributes  to  law  enforcement  the 
better  society  will  be.  IX  each  individual 
citizen  would  j  exert  an  extra  measure  of 
caution  in  his  dally  life  In  an  effort  to  pre- 
clude opportunities  for  crime  to  fiourlsh,  the 
result  In  the  prevention  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence would  b^  Immeasurable.  For  example, 
the  FBI  statistics  show  that  42  %  of  the  cars 
stolen  had  the  key  left  In  the  ignition  such 
that  it  was  ten^ptlng  and  convenient  for  the 
thief 

The  demago^c  exhorutlons  of  civil  rights 
and  student  leaders  have  done  much  to  en- 
courage lawlessness  and  civil  disobedience. 
They  proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  answer 
to  all  social  and  economic  problems  are  not 
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to  be  found  In  legal  procedures,  but  are  to  be 
found  on  the  streets  and  solved  by  looting, 
shooting,  arson  and  riots. 

Dissent  is  one  of  the  nation's  priceless 
values.  It  must  be  protected  at  all  times  and 
in  all  areas  of  thought  and  action.  But  this 
dissent,  of  its  very  nature,  requires  law  for 
both  its  expression  and  its  preservation. 

In  our  affluent  society  there  exists  a  public 
tendency  toward  softness  and  tolerance  of 
those  who  violate  the  law.  An  effort  is  often 
made  to  Justify  violations  because  of  one's 
personal  idea  of  the  Justness  and  fairness  of 
the  law.  Such  cannot  be  condoned.  A  person 
should  never  be  permitted  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  by  deciding  which  laws 
they  like  and  which  laws  they  will  obey.  If 
one  is  permitted  to  disobey  the  Iaw„  he  dis- 
likes, then  everyone  else  has  the  same  right 
and  we  are  back  where  we  started  from  with 
each  man  his  own  law. 

There  can  be  no  organized  society:  there 
can.  be  no  personal  security:  there  can  be  no 
property  rights  without  a  strong  police  au- 
thority. Never  before  have  Americans  been  so 
aware  of  these  truths. 

If  our  system  of  law  Is  to  serve,  then  the 
law  must  be  enforced.  Those  who  break  the 
law,  acting  alone  or  in  concert,  must  be 
speedily  detected  and  arrested,  promptly 
prosecuted,  and  given  proper,  substantial 
punishment.  Respect  for  the  law  is  not  in- 
creased by  Judges  who  are  too  lenient  or 
prosecutors  too  timid,  or  by  misguided 
writers  and  commentators  who  slant  the 
news  to  their  own  satisfaction.  I  was  dis- 
gusted t3  hear  a  commentator  on  a  na- 
tional newscast  recently  commenting  upon 
President  Johnson's  statement  relative  to  the 
actions  of  Mayor  Daley  during  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  He  ended  up  the  news- 
cast by  stating  that  "Mayor  Daley  still  re- 
fuses to  apologize" — the  Implication  being 
that  there  wasn't  any  doubt  that  Mayor  Daley 
should  apologize. 

People  who  went  to  Chicago  to  cause 
trouble  should  not  be  heard  to  complain  If 
they  weren't  received  and  dealt  with  as  at 
a  pink  tea.  An  unruly  mob  gathered.  In- 
tent on  disrupting  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  If  it  be  true  that  some  Innocent 
people  were  the  victims  of  unnecessary 
roughness  on  the  part  of  the  police.  It  Is  also 
true  that  the  Chicago  police  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  were  faced  with  vicious,  attack- 
ing mobs  who  gave  to  them  no  alternative 
but  to  use  sufficient  force  to  prevent  the  mob 
from  accomplishing  Its  destructive  purpose. 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  authorities  that  under 
these  chaotic  circumstances  the  convention 
was  not  disrupted,  the  city  was  not  paralyzed, 
not  one  shot  was  fired  by  police,  and  no 
life  was  lost.  As  1972  approaches  It  wlU  be 
Interesting  to  observe  If  any  city's  mayor  in 
his  right  mind  seeks  either  one  of  the  na- 
tional conventions.  I  think  Mayor  Daley 
would  be  equal  to  the  situation.  I  also  think 
that  he  will  conclude  that  the  convention 
should  be  rotated  to  some  other  town. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  police 
brutality  can  occur.  In  my  20  years  of  hold- 
ing court  It  has  been  my  observation  that 
the  American  police  officer  is,  with  extreme- 
ly rare  exceptions,  a  good  citizen  dedicated 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  anxious 
to  do  right  as  best  he  can  conceive  the  right 
to  be.  A  typical  case  of  alleged  police  brutality 
Involves  a  drunken  bum  who  kicks  a  police- 
man on  the  shin  or  resists  arrest.  When  the 
officer  uses  enough  force  to  bring  htm  under 
control  and  carries  him  to  Jail,  where  he 
ought  to  be,  then  comes  the  cry  of  poUce 
brutality. 

The  police  officer  is  expected  to  act,  and 
must  act.  in  any  kind  of  case  which  may 
arise.  He  must  deal  quickly  with  the  purse 
snatcher  and  the  petty  thief,  right  on  up  to 
the  sex  maniac,  the  rioter,  the  arsonist,  and 
the  looter.  Oftentimes  an  officer  must  make  a 
split-second  decision  in  order  to  prevent  a 
crime  or  In  order  to  apprehend  a  thug.  He 
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does  not  have  time  for  extended  delibera- 
tion and  reasoning.  Many  times  It  Is  now  or 
never.  Unfortunately,  sometimes  It  is  kill  or 
be  killed.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  people  in 
high  authority,  both  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, who  criticize  the  police  officer  who 
honestly  performs  his  duties  and  does  whst 
he  thinks  best  under  difficult  circumstances 
Demonstrators  and  commentators  and  edi- 
tors and  others  can  yell  police  brutality  until 
their  breath  Is  gone,  but  they  cannot  escape 
the  proposition  that  the  fear  that  grips  the 
heart  of  the  American  people  today  is  not  the 
fear  of  an  officer  with  a  badge.  It  is  the  fear 
of  brazen  criminals  in  the  cities  and  com- 
munities. It  is  the  mugger  and  robber,  the 
rapist  and  murderer  who  make  people  alrald 
to  walk  the  streets  at  night.  It  is  fear  of 
criminals  anxious  to  create  disrespect  for  the 
law  by  creating  a  belief  that  all  policemen 
are  brutal. 

People  are  calling  for  better  protection  and 
for  more  policemen.  They  are  asking  for 
stlffer  penalties  for  vicious  criminals.  They 
know  that  crime  Is  the  greatest  enemy  of  a 
free  society  living  under  the  rule  of  law. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  simple  propo- 
sition that  if  that  which  one  is  doing  is  not 
bringing  about  the  result  which  Is  sought,  it 
Is  time  to  try  something  different.  That  which 
all  of  us  charged  with  law  enforcement  are 
doings,  is  not  bringing  about  the  result  that 
we  desire.  It  is  therefore  time  to  try  some- 
thing new.  We  can  deal  more  firmly  with  the 
criminal  or  we  can  deal  less  firmly  with  the 
criminal  or  we  can  continue  In  the  same  pat- 
tern. There  are  no  other  alternatives.  The 
answer  is  obvious. 

Law  enforcement  organizations  in  this 
country  have  been  prepared  to  deal  with 
individuals  who  occasionally  violate  the  law. 
The  criminal  of  yesteryear  was  the  sneak 
thief  or  some  other  person  who  committed 
a  crime  and  ran  to  seclusion.  We  have  not 
until  recently  been  required  to  deal  with 
large  numbers  of  people  who  conspire  to 
violate  the  law  en  masse. 

Many  of  the  techniques  of  policing  used 
for  decades  In  dealing  with  crimes  and 
criminals  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  deal 
with  modern  problems.  Law  enforcement 
organizations  throughout  the  country  are 
studying  new  problems  In  the  light  of  the 
experiences  of  a  few  unfortunate  cities. 
They  are  to  be  commended  upon  the  prog- 
ress which  they  are  making  In  preparing 
for  new  difficulties. 

It  Is  important  in  this  day  of  constant 
change  that  all  of  us  keep  abreast  of  what 
Is  new  and  different. 

Systems  of  operation  and  skills  sufficient 
for  a  police  officer  25  years  ago,  or  even 
5  years  ago,  are  no  longer  adequate.  This 
should  not  startle  us,  for  skills  of  the  loom 
fixer  or  the  farmer  or  the  lawyer  25  years 
ago  are  no  longer  adequate  either.  Automa- 
tion, greater  production,  development  of 
the  transportation  and  communication  .sys- 
tems and  the  fact  that  there  is  more  abun- 
dance of  everything  has  changed  the  com- 
plexion of  all  governmental  problems. 

The  law  enforcement  officer's  equipment 
of  yesteryear  is  completely  outmoded.  For- 
merly it  was  not  necessary  for  a  policeman 
to  wear  a  helmet  or  carry  a  tear  gas  dis- 
penser or  gas  mask.  A  30  inch  night  stick 
was  unknown  to  law  enforcement. 

It  has  been  said  that  today  an  officer 
sometimes  needs  to  be  half  a  lawyer.  Some- 
times he  needs  to  be  a  whole  lawyer.  The 
peace  officer  of  today  is  selling  to  the  peo- 
ple who  employ  him  not  only  his  time  and 
physical  effort,  but  is  now  more  than  ever 
selling  his  best  Judgment  with  law  enforce- 
ment problems  as  they  arise.  Increasing 
crime,  increasing  social  unrest,  make  police 
work  more  Important,  more  complicated. 
and  more  delicate. 

Law  enforcement  has  always  been  a  dif- 
ficult task.  Unfortunately  many  people  be- 
lieve In  It  tlieorettcally  until  they  themselves 
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or  their  friends  become  Involved.  Oftentimes 
a  Juror  abhors  drunken  driving,  but  hasn't 
the  courage  to  convict.  Law  enforcement  Is 
a  difficult  task  because  we  deal  with  human 
conflicts.  Nothing  will  deter  violation  of  the 
law  more  than  the  realization  that  one  will 
be  apprehended  and  punished. 

In  those  cities  where  authorities  have  let 
it  be  known  that  lawlessness  will  not  be 
tolerated  there  has  been  little  trouble  or 
none  at  all.  In  cities  where  the  authorities 
were  slow  to  act  to  the  danger  signals,  things 
got  out  of  hand  rapidly  and  police  officers 
had  to  be  supplemented  by  National  Guards- 
men. 

There  are  no  safety  zones  where  one  can 
stand  aloof  from  crime.  Crime  Is  everywhere. 
It  can  and  does  strike  at  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  m  the  slum  and  In  the  penthouse 
apartments.  Not  every  community  has  a  riot, 
but  every  community  Is  a  battleground  with 
crime.  Many  citizens  are  fighting  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order;  others  are  fighting  with 
the  underworld;  and  then  there  are  too 
many  who  are  Just  avoiding  Involvement. 
Actually  they  are  lending  comfort  to  the 
criminal. 

The  solutions  are  not  simple  but  there 
are  many  things  which  can  be  done.  These 
Include  better  training  and  enlargement  of 
police  forces,  reframlng  of  court  procedures, 
more  enlightened  methods  of  rehabilitating 
criminals  and  removing  the  cause  of  crime. 
More  time  and  effort  and  money  must  be 
invested  in  law  enforcement.  It  will  be  an 
economy  In  the  end. 

America  has  had  many  problems  before. 
We  have  not  always  solved  the  problem  rapid- 
ly. Fortunately,  we  have  solved  them  reason- 
ably well.  I  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  arise  to  the  emergency  and  will  do 
whatever  Is  necessary. 
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EULOGY  OP  DWIGHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER 


TERROR  BOMB  IN  WORKS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  those  who  have  been  so  reckless  in 
opposing  deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  for  the  United  States  will 
read  the  following  Reuters  dispatch.  It 
clearly  indicates  how  desperately  neces- 
sary it  is  for  the  United  States  to  move 
ahead. 

The  Reuters  dispatch  follows : 
Terror  Bomb  in  Works 

Washington. — Military  sources  said  Satur- 
day there  was  growing  evidence  that  Russia 
Is  building  a  massive  space  bomb  capable  of 
being  targeted  against  U.S.  cities  at  the  press 
of  a  button. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  experimenting 
with  such  an  orbital  weapon*— known  as 
FOBS  (Fractional  Orlbtal  Bombardment  Sys- 
tem)— for  at  least  three  years. 

The  Defense  Department  refused  to  con- 
firm the  reports,  but  other  sources  said  in- 
telligence data  indicated  that  a  decision 
may  have  been  made  to  add  the  weapon  to 
the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal. 

The  orbital  bomb  is  believed  capable  of 
carrying  a  nuclear  payloEul  equivalent  to 
between  one  and  three  millions  tons  of  con- 
ventional TNT. 

The  bomb  could  be  launched  Into  outer 
space,  ready  to  be  dropped  on  a  selected 
target  by  remote  control,  either  during  Its 
first  orbit  or  on  subsequent  90-mlnute  cir- 
cuits of  the  earth. 

If  deployed,  it  would  add  a  dreaded  new 
dimension  to  the  East-West  arms  race. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  31. 1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
millions  of  Americans  who  mourn  the 
passing  of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 

The  affection  which  General  Eisen- 
hower earned  from  his  countrymen  is 
perhaps  unique  in  this  era.  lo  a  period 
of  our  history  when  many  Americans 
have  come  to  view  the  purposes  and  moti- 
vations of  politicians  with  cynicism  and 
even  hostility,  the  nationwide  respect  for 
General  Eisenhower  is  a  reminder  that 
honesty  and  opermess  are  still  essential 
to  the  formulation  of  public  policy.  For 
when  public  trust  is  lacking,  essential 
programs  will  fail  to  engender  the  sup- 
port necessary  for  their  success. 

The  many  accomplishments  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  career  are  well  known. 
As  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  World  War  n. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  the  first 
Supreme  Commander  of  NATO,  General 
Eisenhower  achieved  the  highest  honors 
wliich  can  be  bestowed  on  a  military  man. 
In  addition,  he  served  with  distinction  as 
president  of  Columbia  University  from 
1948  to  1950.  And,  of  course,  he  was  twice 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  victorious  military  Commander 
of  Allied  Forces  in  Europe  during  World 
War  n.  and  the  first  head  of  the  NATO 
forces.  General  Eisenhower's  place  in  our 
military  history  is  assured.  It  was  his  plan 
which  resulted  in  the  successful  invasion 
of  Normandy  in  June  1944,  and  it  was 
under  his  direction  that  that  invasion 
was  carried  through  to  the  successful 
defeat  of  Nazi  Germany.  With  the  fate  of 
the  entire  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  on 
his  shoulders.  General  Eisenhower  made 
the  right  decisions  at  the  right  time.  His 
leadership  earned  him  the  gratitude  of  all 
of  Western  Europe,  as  well  as  his  own 
fellow  countrymen. 

As  the  head  of  NATO,  General  Eisen- 
hower molded  separate  and  competing 
military  powers  into  a  successful  defense 
force  and  laid  the  basis  for  the  military 
security  of  Western  Europe.  The  unity 
which  he  helped  to  forge  has  made  pos- 
sible the  two  decades  of  peace  which 
Western  Europe  has  known,  and  the  in- 
creasing cooperation  between  European 
powers  that  has  characterized  postwar 
European  development. 

As  President.  General  Eisenhower's 
record  is  mixed.  While  he  failed  to  at- 
tack many  of  the  longstanding  prob- 
lems— including  poverty  and  discrimina- 
tion— which  have  had  so  great  a  sig- 
nificance for  the  future  of  America,  he 
did  not — as  some  of  his  supporters 
thought  he  might — dismantle  the  social 
programs  and  inst'tutions  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  Democratic  predeces- 
sors. His  decision  to  send  Federal  troops 
to  Little  Rock  in  1957  in  support  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  order  that  schools  must 
be  integrated  also  laid  the  basis  for  fu- 
ture Federal  action  in  support  of  deseg- 
regation. 
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In  his  farewell  radio  and  television  ad- 
dress on  January  17,  1961.  General 
Eisenhower  issued  a  warning  to  America 
that  in  recent  years  has  taken  on  greater 
and  greater  significance.  Although  he 
was  himself  a  military  man.  he  warned 
in  that  address  of  the  escalating  power 
of  the  military  and  the  potential  impli- 
cations of  the  encroachment  of  the 
military-industrial  complex  on  our 
democratic  processes. 

He  said: 

In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted Infiuence.  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  will  pterslst. 

The  rise  in  the  military  budget  which 
has  occurred  since  General  Eisenhower 
issued  that  warning,  and  the  initiation 
and  perpetuation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
testify  to  the  validity  of  his  fears  of  an 
ever  growing  military  Influence  on  the 
eonduct  of  public  policy.  As  the  General 
himself  said: 

Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable  citizenry 
can  compel  the  prop)er  meshing  of  the  huge 
Industrial  and  military  machinery  of  defense 
with  our  peaceful  methods  and  goals,  so  that 
security  and  liberty  may  prosper  together. 

The  growth  of  the  military -Industrial 
complex  since  1961  has  failed  to  bring 
increased  security,  and  today  poses  very 
real  dangers  to  the  future  of  our  demo- 
cratic processes.  As  a  coimtry  dedicated 
to  liberty  and  the  democratic  formula- 
tion of  public  policy,  we  can  ill-afford  to 
Ignore  the  threat  of  increasing  military 
and  industrial  dominance  which  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  pointed  out. 

Americans  have  traditionally  reserved 
their  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for 
those  who  serve  their  country  with  hon- 
esty and  dedication.  General  Elsenhower 
brought  both  qualities  to  his  long  and 
distinguished  career  as  a  public  servant. 
His  dedication  and  his  contributions  will 
endure  as  standards  by  which  to  judge 
the  careers  of  those  who  come  after  him. 


A   NATION   GRIEVES   THE  LOSS   OP 
"IKE" 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31.1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun- 
try and  the  world  all  mourn  the  loss  of 
one  of  our  great  sons. 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower  stands  as 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  figures  in 
the  American  heritage.  Born  from  the 
heartland  of  our  country,  he  refiected 
the  kind  of  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which 
gives  this  Nation  the  dynamic  force  it 
has  in  the  world  today. 

But  at  the  same  time,  he  had  a  deep 
understanding  of  human  emotion  and  a 
sense  of  compassion  for  those  ideals 
which  truly  urge  man  to  his  highest 
goals. 

It  was  this  combination  of  driving 
force  tempered  by  compassion  which 
made  "Ike"  the  great  man  he  was. 
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He  was  the  most  capable  military 
commander  im  the  world,  and  the  hand 
of  fate  directed  that  he  appear  on  the 
scene  at  perbaps  the  most  critical  time 
In  world  history.  He  was  an  efiQclent  and 
able  President  who  guided  his  country 
through  a  peb^od  of  complex  transition. 
And  his  success  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  dream  of  the  real  America. 

Dwlght  DaVid  Eisenhower,  General  of 
the  Armies,  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  ofte  of  the  few  men  In  Ameri- 
can history  <;?ho  only  had  friends,  and 
no  enemies.    ' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  monumental 
contributions  to  his  fellow  man  expose 
the  ugliness  of  suffering  and  injustice. 
His  life  Is  an  eloquent  statement  of  a 
compeUlng  faith.  It  is  the  repository  of 
a  dream  that  one  day  all  men  will  know 
Justice. 


THE   LUMBER   PRICE   CRISIS:    THE 
KEY  IS  RESEARCH 


April  3,  1969 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KINO 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 
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Through  his 
he  laid  bare 
blessings  of  11 
self  using  ever 
Its  eyes  to  th^ 
It  perpetrates 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thurtday,  April  3.  1969 

Mb.  DIGGSi.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  is 
Good  -Friday  land  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  tragic  issassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  I  Jr. 

Martin  Lutper  King  had  one  of  the 
most   powerful   personal   Impacts   upon 
society  this  Ifation  has  ever  witnessed, 
ords,  and  deeds,  and  life. 
a  society  affluent  in  the 
Tty  the  revelation  of  It- 
contrlved  means  to  close 
sufferings  and  Injustices 
.     .  pon  its  black  and  its  poor 

despised  brothers.  The  suffering  and  op- 
pressed were  fc>r.  King's  people  and  he 
made  his  Ufa  land  work  for  and  among 
them.  More  than  this,  so  compelling  and 
stirring  was  his  love  for  and  message 
to  the  oppressed,  oppressor,  and  by- 
stander that  masses  of  men  of  every 
color  and  perstoaslon,  in  this  Nation  and 
every  part  of  ihe  world,  were  influenced 
by  him  to  tal^e  up  the  cause  of  justice 
and  the  brothjerhood  of  man  which  he 
exemplified.     ! 

He  was  an  activist — caught  in  historic 
attention  fromj  the  Montgomery  bus  boy- 
cott of  1955  io  the  Memphis  garbage 
workers  strike] of  1968.  He  changed  and 
Improved  the  lives  of  unreckoned  num- 
bers of  his  countrymen  and  brothers. 

He  was  a  revolutionary  by  his  Ideas 
and  deeds,  "tymlng  the  world  upside 
down"  as  thest  said  of  the  cross  flgiire 
In  the  time  in  |whlch  he  lived.  Like  that 
figure,  Martin  I  Luther  King  caused  bit- 
terness In  tho^e  who  could  not  accept 
his  philosophy]  of  love,  or  the  cause  of 
racial  justice,  ir  the  power  of  his  tech- 
nique of  nonviolent  revolution.  And  so 
the  power  thatllnsplred  also  brought  the 
hate  which  blotted  out  his  life  In  vigor- 
ous manhood  and  vitality,  even  as  he 
knew  It  mighty 

One  year  later,  the  life  of  Martin 
Luther  King  has  not  dimmed.  Rather  its 
meaning  is  a  dlilly  confrontation  as  oiu" 
Nation  broods' aver  increasing  urban  tur- 
moil and  the  violent  directions  of  fnis- 
tratlon,  anger,  jand  impatience.  Over  all 
hang  the  questions  raised  by  his  life  and 
his  fadth:  Is  ttere  a  peaceful  means  to 
life  for  all  men?  Is  unreconciled  hatred 
and  violence  the  only  resolution,  or  is 
this  way  th^  course  to  common 
destruction? 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or  OBSioit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pointed 
out  to  my  colleagues  yesterday,  if  we  are 
to  build  26  million  housing  units  during 
the  next  10  years  and  meet  the  demands 
for  housing  beyond  that  period  in  these 
United  States,  we  must  have  long-range 
solutions  to  our  timber  supply  problems 
in  addition  to  the  short-range  solutions 
presently  being  planned. 

Research  is  the  very  heart  of  any  long- 
range  solution.  The  Forest  Sciences 
Laboratory  at  Oregon  State  University, 
Corvallls,  Oreg.,  is  a  key  installation  in 
the  long-range  planning  program.  The 
School  of  Forestry  at  Oregon  State  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  schools  on  this  im- 
portant subject  in  this  Nation.  Dean  of 
the  school,  Carl  Stoltenberg,  has  shown 
great  leadership  and  wisdom  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  school. 
•  Dean  Stoltenberg  recently  wrote  to 
me  concerning  the  need  for  construction 
of  phase  n  of  the  Forest  Sciences  Lab- 
oratory in  Corvallis  and  Its  relation  to  the 
long-range  solution  to  our  timber  sup- 
ply problem.  I  present  it  here  for  the 
Information  of  my  colleagues : 
Ohboon  State  Unxvkrsity, 

School  or  Porestht, 
Corvallis.  Oreg.,  March.  5,  1969. 
Hon.  Wendeix  Wtatt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wendell:  I  should  like  to  share  with 
you  some  concerns  for  forestry  research  In 
Corvallls  and  the  Northwest — a  subject  on 
which  I  Itnow  you  are  both  Interested  and 
Informed.  Research  Is  of  course  one  of  our 
primary  objectives  at  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity. Our  close  partner  In  forestry  research 
here  In  Corvallls  Is  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Porest  and  Range  Experiment  Station  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  I  was  pleased  to  note  the 
several  Increases  In  their  forestry  research 
budget  that  was  recently  presented  to  Con- 
gress. In  my  opinion,  each  of  these  modest 
Increases  Is  In  am  area  of  high  priority.  Such 
research  will  contribute  strongly  to  making 
Oregon's  forests  a  more  productive  segment 
of  the  State's  economy. 

However.  I  was  disappointed  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  does  not  provide  for  strength- 
ening any  of  the  Station's  projects  at  the 
Corvallls  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory.  And 
I  was  even  more  disappointed  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory 
building  has  again  been  postponed. 

The  Congress  appropriated  $170,000  In  1966 
for  developing  plans  and  specifications  for 
Phase  2  of  the  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory. 
These  plans  for  an  addition  to  the  present 
facility  were  completed  In  1967,  but  construc- 
tion funds  have  not  yet  been  provided. 

The  Porest  Service  has  an  excellent  staff 
of  scientists  here  In  Corvallls.  but  their  pro- 
ductivity Is  severely  handicapped  by  their 
crowded  conditions  and  hopelessly  Inadequate 
laboratory  faciUUea. 


As  the  demand  for  building  materials  ha« 
expanded  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding 
supply  response,  resulting  in  a  doubling  c5 
the  price  of  lumber  and  of  federal  stumpage 
during  the  past  year.  But  still  there  are  huge 
quantities  of  wood  which  fall  to  reach  the 
market  because  of  destruction  from  forest 
Insecte  and  diseases — losses  which  might  be 
prevented  If  this  laboratory  had  been  con- 
structed and  the  Station's  Corvallls  entomoU 
ogy  and  pathology  proJecU  had  been  ade- 
quately staffed. 

We  need  to  learn  how  to  control  forest  in- 
sects  and  diseases  more  efficiently  and  with- 
out using  dangerous  poisons.  More  progresa 
Is  needed  In  learning  how  to  prevent  erosion 
and  damaging  slltatlon  In  Oregon  streams  a« 
logging  pushes  Into  the  steeper,  less  suble 
terrain.  These  are  projects  that  will  be  ac- 
celerated as  soon  as  the  proposed  portion  of 
the  Porest  Service  laboratory  Is  completed  In 
answer  to  my  Inquiry  to  the  Porest  Service 
for  descriptive  Information  on  the  proposed 
construction,  I  recently  obtained  the  enclosed 
brochure  which  highlights  the  status  and  the 
need  for  the  laboratory  addition. 

Is  there  any  opportunity  of  providing  funds 
to  complete  this  key  facility  promptly?  If 
you  could  develop  such  an  opportunity,  i 
would  certainly  urge  such  action,  and  would 
appreciate  any  action  you  might  take  to 
achieve  this  end. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  H.  Stoltenberg, 

Dean. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 


HON.  ALURD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr..  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
begin  now,  on  Good  Friday  itself,  that 
awful  season  when  every  day  will  be  the 
anniversary  of  another  event  that  must 
remind  us  of  how  much  can  be  lost  by 
even  the  greatest  of  nations  in  the  brief- 
est of  times. 

We  see  with  the  perspective  of  a  year 
how  little  we  have  done  to  move  from 
the  horrors  of  last  spring  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  hopes  of  the  two  murdered 
Americans  who  had  most  personified 
those  hopes  that  were  in  the  fullest  sense 
the  best  hopes  of  the  largest  numbers  of 
our  people.  We  enter  this  season  with  the 
memory  of  enough  oratory  to  make  the 
ear  weary  of  words,  of  enough  pledges  of 
rededlcation  to  make  pledges  seem  mon- 
uments of  hypocrisy.  Maybe  that  is  in 
part  why  the  wound  at  the  heart  is 
deeper  and  more  painful  now  even  than 
it  was  then,  of  why  now  more  words  in- 
vite cynicism  and  resentment  In  the 
hollowness  of  attitudes  unchanged  and 
things  undone. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  abandon  oratory  and 
pledges  for  self-pity  and  despair.  Rather, 
in  the  depth  of  oiu-  inadequswjies  and 
failure  we  read  again  the  most  prophetic 
of  tributes  paid  in  our  experience  by 
greatness  to  greatness,  read  it  to  join  Its 
prayers,  and  to  determine  to  go  on  more 
urgently  and  more  determinedly  than 
before,  the  augmenting  anguish  of  loss 
joining  with  the  pressures  of  events  to  in- 
1uce  from  us  the  best  and  most  that  can 
be  done  by  those  left  when  giants  are 
struck  from  their  midst  at  their  time 
'  greatest  need. 


April  3,  1969 


A  statement  by  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
ON  THE  Death  or  the  Reverend  Martin 
Lijthxr  Kino  Rally  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
APBH.  4,  1968 

I  have  bad  news  for  you,  for  all  of  our  fel- 
low citizens,  and  people  who  love  peace  all 
over  the  world,  and  that  Is  that  Martin  Luther 
King  was  shot  and  killed  tonight. 

Martin  Luther  King  dedicated  his  life  to 
love  and  to  Justice  for  his  fellow  human  be- 
ings, and  he  died  because  of  that  effort. 

In  this  difficult  day.  In  this  difficult  time 
for  the  United  States,  It  Is  perhaps  well  to  ask 
what  kind  of  a  nation  we  are  and  what  di- 
rection we  want  to  move  In.  For  those  of  you 
who  are  black — considering  the  evidence 
there  evidently  Is  that  there  were  white  peo- 
ple who  were  responsible — you  can  be  filled 
with  bitterness,  with  hatred,  and  a  desire  for 
revenge.  We  can  move  In  that  direction  as  a 
country,  in  great  polarization — black  peo- 
ple amongst  black,  white  people  amongst 
white,  filled  with  hatred  toward  one  an- 
other. 

Or  we  can  make  an  effort,  as  Martin  Luther 
King  did,  to  understand  and  to  comprehend, 
and  to  replace  that  violence,  that  stain  of 
bloodshed  that  has  spread  across  our  land, 
with  an  effort  to  understand  with  compas- 
sion and  love. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  black  and  are 
tempted  to  be  filled  with  hatred  and  dis- 
trust at  the  Injustice  of  such  an  act,  against 
all  white  people,  I  can  only  say  that  I  feel 
in  my  own  heart  the  same  kind  of  feeling. 
I  had  a  member  of  my  family  killed,  but  he 
was  killed  by  a  white  man.  But  we  have  to 
make  an  effort  In  the  United  States,  we  have 
to  make  an  effort  to  understand,  to  go  beyond 
these  rather  difficult  times. 

My  favorite  poet  was  Aeschylus.  He  wrote: 
"In  our  sleep,  pain  which  cannot  forget 
falls  drop  by  drop  upon  the  heart  until,  In 
our  own  despair,  against  our  will,  comes 
wisdom  through  the  awful  grace  of  God." 

What  we  need  In  the  United  States  Is  not 
division;  what  we  need  In  the  United  States 
Is  not  hatred;  what  we  need  In  the  United 
States  Is  not  violence  or  lawlessness,  but  love 
and  wisdom,  and  compassion  toward  one  an- 
other, and  a  feeling  of  Justice  towards  those 
who  still  suffer  within  our  country,  whether 
thev  be  white  or  they  be  black. 

So  I  shall  ask  you  tonight  to  return  home 
to  say  a  prayer  for  the  family  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  that's  true,  but  more  Impor- 
tantly to  say  a  prayer  for  our  own  country, 
which  all  of  us  love — a  prayer  for  under- 
standing and  that  compassion  of  which  I 
spoke. 

We  can  do  well  In  this  country.  We  wlU 
have  difficult  times.  We've  had  difficult  times 
In  the  past.  We  will  have  difficult  times  In 
the  future.  It  Is  not  the  end  of  disorder. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  white  people  and 
the  vast  majority  of  black  people  In  this 
country  want  to  live  together,  want  to  Im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  our  life  and  want  Justice 
for  all  human  beings  who  abide  In  our  land. 
Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  what  the 
Greeks  wrote  so  many  years  ago:  to  tame  the 
savageness  of  man  and  to  make  gentle  the 
life    of    this    world. 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  that  and  say  a 
prayer  for  our  country  and  for  our  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lamatlon  of  Independence  by  the  people 
of  Byelorussia,  and  I  think  It  appropriate 
that  we  take  a  moment  to  pause  and  pay 
tribute  to  these  coursigeous  and  valiant 
people. 

Despite  a  determined  and  hard-fought 
effort  to  maintain  and  preserve  their 
Independence,  the  young  state  could  not 
withstand  the  onslaught  of  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  the  predatory  Bol- 
shevik army.  However,  through  the  years 
these  gallant  and  freedom-loving  people 
have  sustained  an  unquenchable  thirst 
for  liberty,  and  their  devotion  to  freedom 
and  self-government  is  an  inspiration  to 
free  peoples  everywhere. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
these  great  and  noble  people,  and  hope 
that  through  these  messages  of  encour- 
agement, they  win  know  that  we  will 
never  forget  their  hopes  and  aspirations 
to  join  the  community  of  free  nations. 


BYELORUSSIA 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  25 
marked  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  proc- 


A  SENATOR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article,  "A  Symbol  of  a  Tragedy." 
by  the  outstanding  newspaper  colum- 
nist, William  S.  White,  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  journalism  I  have  ever  read. 
In  case  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
may  have  missed  reading  this  article  in 
Mr.  White's  syndicated  column,  I  am 
delighted  to  bring  it  to  your  attention. 

I  have  felt  for  years  that  this  country 
has  been  cheated,  because  Senator  Rus- 
sell has  never  been  objectively  consid- 
ered for  the  highest  ofBce  in  the  land 
for  purely  sectional  reasons  by  those 
who  know  In  their  hearts  what  this  man 
has  meant  to  these  United  States  dur- 
ing the  years. 

I  still  pray  that  fate  will  not  decree 
that  this  country  will  be  deprived  of  his 
further  service. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Symbol  of  a  Tragedy 
(By  WllUam  S.  White) 

Washington. — ^The  calm,  patrician  disclo- 
sure of  Richard  Brevard  Russell  that  he  Is 
In  the  cold  grip  of  a  wasting  lung  tumor 
brings  a  sense  of  elegy  to  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  country  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
an  American  tragedy. 

For  this,  one  of  the  greatest  senators  of 
his  era,  and  the  highest  embodiment  of  a 
Southern  tradition  of  aristocratic  and  large- 
minded  public  service,  has  acted  for  his  na- 
tion with  a  gallantry  and  a  generosity  which 
that  nation  has.  In  fact,  repaid  with  a  p»tty 
discrimination  against  him  and  all  his  kind. 

The  personal  disaster  that  has  overtaken 
this  authentic  gentleman  of  politics,  this 
able  and  devoted  guardian  of  true  national 
interest.  Is  cause  for  general  sorrow,  and  for 
more  than  personal  sorrow. 

If  no  man  Is  an  Island  to  himself,  true 
It  Is,  too.  that  when  the  great  ones  pass  from 
the  scence,  all  are  thereby  left  diminished 
all  are  thereby  left  impoverished. 

So  It  Is  that  If  grief  for  a  man  must  now 
run  high  among  those  who  know  his  personal 
value,  higher  yet  should  run  grief  for  all  the 
Implications  of  a  political  life  so  cramped 
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and  cribbed  and  confined  by  needless  and 
surely  outmoded  sectional  prejudice. 

For  here  has  not  been  simply  a  senator 
from  Georgia,  but  rather.  In  the  best  and 
highest  meaning  of  that  old-fashioned  term, 
a  senator  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  every  single  ordinary  and  rational  test 
of  performance,  of  competence,  and  of  pri- 
vate and  public  honor,  no  politician  In  his 
time  has  more  clearly  and  more  repeatedly 
earned  consideration  for  the  highest  office 
of  them  all. 

No  one  who  understands  the  Senate  can 
doubt  that  for  many  years  he  has  towered 
there  But  the  trouble  for  Richard  Brevard 
R\i8sell  has  not  been  that  he  ever  lacked  the 
ability  to  be  an  outstanding  president,  but 
only  that  he  had  himself  bom  In  the  wrong 
place  at  the  vn-ong  time,  and  thus  was  for- 
ever denied  even  a  chance  at  that  elevation 
which  otherwise  could  hardly  have  been  re- 
fused to  him. 

In  a  word,  the  door  to  the  White  House 
was  locket^  and  nailed  up  against  him  be- 
cause he  was  "a  Southerner,"  and  thus  a 
member  of  a  lesser  breed  without  the  law. 
More  than  any  other  qualified  man,  he  has 
been  absurdly  the  victim  of  a  kind  of  re- 
verse "discrimination"  which  we  might  all 
usefully  examine.  For  the  ugly  coin  of  bias 
has  two  sides,  though  we  usually  talk  as 
though  It  had  only  one,  and  In  Richard  Rus- 
sell's case,  the  coin  has  always  fallen  Into 
heads  I  win  and  tails  you  lose. 

The  bleak,  the  undeniable  and  the  foolish 
unfairness  of  the  facts  of  his  career  surely 
presents  some  opportunity  for  national 
second  thoughts:  surely  elementary  Justice 
requires  some  reconsideration  of  the  political 
criteria  of  this  country. 

Granting  If  one  wishes  a  thousand  sins  by 
a  South  long  dead  and  gone,  how  long  should 
this  nation  go  on  and  on  punishing  Its  pres- 
ent Southern  men  of  talent  for  what  went  on. 
or  is  supposed  to  have  gone  on.  In  Its  long, 
long  yesterdays? 

How  many  times  must  Fort  Sumter  be 
avenged  and  re-avenged?  How  many  times 
must  "Northern  liberals"  in  their  inner 
awareness  of  their  professional  Inferiority 
to  such  Richard  Russells  as  still  survive,  re- 
assure themselves  by  seeing  to  it  that  every 
Richard  Russell  Is  kept  firmly  In  his  place? 
How  long  can  the  nation  afford  all  this? 

It  used  to  be  said,  and  truthfully,  that  It 
was  the  South  which  would  not  allow  the 
Civil  War  to  be  forgotten.  But  Is  It  not  now— 
and  has  It  not  long  since  been— the  other 
way  round?  When  the  Senate  says  farewell  to 
Richard  Russell  something  much  more  than 
the  Senate  will  have  been  deprived.  So.  too. 
will  have  been  the  United  States  of  America. 
Perhaps.  Just  perhaps,  it  may  be  that  his 
last  service  will  not  after  all  be  that  stout 
leadership  for  a  strong  American  defense 
posture  to  which  so  long  he  has  contributed 
so  much. 

Perhaps  it  will  Instead  be  to  recall  a  nation 
to  common  sense.  If  not  to  a  sense  of  ordi- 
nary Justice,  so  that  the  Civil  War  may  be 
ended  In  politics,  too.  and  so  that  qualified 
men  may  be  allowed  to  contend  for  the  presi- 
dency, whatever  the  section  of  their  birth. 


SCIENTISTS  PROPOSE  SONIC  BOOM 
TESTS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  recently  carried  an  article 
by  Louise  Hutchinson,  which  I  believe 
deserves  the  highest  consideration  and 
widest  possible  attention. 
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For  a  number  of  years  I  have  said  time 
and  again  that  we  cannot  proceed  with 
the  development  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port system  In  the  United  States  until  we 
know  deflnllely  Just  what  the  effects  of 
such  aircraft  will  have  on  the  citizens 
and  animal  life  of  the  United  States. 

To  date  there  is  little  evidence  that  the 
SST  would  not  be  harmful  to  the  well- 
being  of  this  Nation,  and  I  cannot  stress 
too  stronglj^  my  own  feeling  that  it 
would  be  a  tragedy  of  our  time  for  Con- 
gress to  placse  its  approval  on  further 
development!  of  the  SST  until  we  have 
more  detailed  information  on  the  effects 
of  this  vehicle  upon  human  beings. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  Gtovernment 
will  choose  to  conduct  a  thorough  and 
careful  investigation  into  the  effects  of 
the  SST  befbre  embarking  on  a  costly 
venture  producing  chaos  throughout 
this  country. 

The  Tribute  article  by  Miss  Hutchin- 
son follows: 

Scientists  iPkoposi  Sonic  Boom  Tbsts 
._.  (By! Louise  Hutchinson) 
Washinotoi^.  November  22.— A  sclentlflc 
panel  recommended  yesterday  that  the  gov- 
ernment star^  a  program  of  supersonic 
flights  over  th«  United  States  so  that  clUzens 
can  learn  for  themselves  what  the  dally 
battering  of  siinlc  booms  is  like. 

At  Issue  Is  Uie  stlU  unbuilt  and  controver- 
slaJ  supersonic  transport. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall,  who 
called  a  press  conference  to  release  the  study 
he  commissioned,  maintains  the  sonic  booms 
that  will  result  from  the  flight  of  the  1.800 
mlle-an-hour  Jfet  are  an  environmental  prob- 
lem. That  put4  them  In  his  bailiwick. 

The  federal  JavlaUon  agency,  which  fired 
bock  a  statemijt.  dldnt  say  so  directly,  but 
It  clearly  considers  the  SST  and  its  booms 
an  FAA  matterj 

The  squabble  may  amount  to  little  more 
than  a  rattllnjg  window  pane.  Any  major 
decisions  will  Have  to  be  made  by  the  Nixon 
administration  land  none  of  the  current  cast 
may  be  around  by  then. 

The  panel  of|l2  scientists  named  by  Udall 
last  December  to  probe  "noise  and  the  sonic 
boom  In  relatlob  to  man"  recommended  that 
prompt,  large-icale  experiments  in  super- 
sonic flight  be  done  to  see  how  people  feel 
about  the  boons. 

They  also  proposed  that  a  Presidential 
committee  be  sift  up  to  hold  public  hearings 
In  areas  of  the  country  potentially  affected 
by  the  SST  sonic  booms.  The  committee,  said 
the  panel,  then  could  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  panel  alio  got  Into  the  economics  of 
the  SST,  asserttng  that  If  the  Jet  liner  to  be 
built  by  the  Bdeing  company  is  not  allowed 
to  fly  over  thli  country,  'its  development 
and  use  would  face  a  serious  handicap  " 
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Uned  In  KABC-TVs  forthright  commen- 
tary on  this  subject,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  in  the  Rbcord  today  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Crash  Locator  Beacons  " 

The  editorial  follows: 

Crash  Locator  Beacons 

The  recent  disappearance  of  a  DC-3  with 
32  passengers  aboard  has  been  a  tragic  news 
highlight— a  highlight  made  even  more 
tragic  because  the  plane  might  have  been 
located  if  a  simple  safety  measure  were 
observed. 

Crash  Locator  Beacons  which  automati- 
cally give  off  a  battery-operated  signal  after 
a  crash  Impact,  have  been  available  for  some 
time. 

Operating  on  specially  assigned  radio  wave- 
lengths, beacon  signals  emitted  every  few 
seconds  can  be  detected  by  search  planes 
as  far  as  200  miles— depending  on  the  alti- 
tude of  the  searcher. 

A  recent  aviation  safety  survey  shows  that 
about  20%  of  all  downed  aircraft  require 
a  search.  More  than  30  planes  lost  in  the 
last  ten  years  have  never  been  found 

(Cost  of  the  installed  Crash  Locator  Bea- 
con r\xns  from  about  $100  up. ) 

KABC-TV  recommends  Immediate  legal 
action  requiring  such  a  device  as  a  safety 
meaure  in  all  commercially  operated  aircraft. 
.  To  be  effective.  Crash  Locator  Beacons 
must  be  a  standard  requirement. 

The  cost  Is  negligible— the  potential  in 
lives  saved  through  shortened  search  time. 
Immense.  We  urge  authorities  to  enact  nec- 
essary regulations  now. 

(Note.- The  above  Editorial  was  telecast 
a  total  of  three  times — on  February  25  and 
26.  1969.) 
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THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  RISE  OF  BLACK 
BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  IN  DE- 
TROIT 


CRASH  LOCATOR  BEACONS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  3.  1969 
Mr.  PUCINdKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  KABC- 
TV  in  Chicagoirecently  commented,  edi- 
torially, about  the  tragedy  of  the  absence 
of  mandatory  requirements  for  crash 
locator  beacoas  on  commercial  aircraft 
in  this  country  today. 

I  am  sure  ^bat  there  are  few  who 
would  disagree  with  the  thinking  out- 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OP    MICRICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  sliare  with  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
and  the  constituents  of  the  13th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  a  black  business  de- 
velopment program  now  successfully  op- 
erating in  my  home  city  of  Detroit. 

This  growing  program  is  being  imple- 
mented by  the  Inner-City  Business  Im- 
provement Fonmi,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion of  which,  I  am  proud  to  state  I  was 
the  founder.  What  the  Inner-City  Busi- 
ness   Improvement    Forum — ICBIF is 

accomplishing  is  doing  much  to  counter 
criticism  of  the  "black  capitalism"  con- 
cept of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Critics  of  "black  capitalism"  charge 
that  encouraging  this  approach  will  do 
no  more  than  provide  fat  incomes  for  a 
relatively  few  black  business  proprietors 
while  leaving  unbeneflted  the  vast  num- 
bers of  black  who  seek  economic  ad- 
vancement. 

It  is  my  view  that  "black  capitalism" 
is  indeed  but  one  of  many  programs 
needed  to  produce  economic  quality  for 
our  Nations  22  million  black  citizens, 
whose  average  income  is  shamefully  less 
than  that  of  white  Americans.  However 
ICBIP  is  proving  that,  through  imagina- 
tive plarming  and  unselfish  purpose, 
"black  capitalism"  can  be  employed  as  a 
means  of  greaUy  sweUing  black  business 


ownership  and.  as  a  consequence,  creat- 
ing many  additional  job  opportunities 
where  they  are  needed  the  most. 

The  seed  from  which  ICBIP  sprouted 
was  planted  at  a  meeting  of  65  black 
community  leaders  called  by  me  and  held 
in  my  westslde  Detroit  congressional  of- 
flee  on  Sunday,  August  6.  1967,  just  i 
week  after  the  end  of  the  fiery  civil  up- 
rising in  Detroit^-July  23  to  29,  1967. 

Among  those  in  attendance  were  Mrs 
Plorine   Hawkins,   whose   Hawkins  Ap- 
parel Shop  had  been  burned  down  dur- 
ing the  disorder;  Mr.  L.  M.  Quinn,  edi- 
tor-general  manager  of   the  Michigan 
Chronicle;  Mr.  Edward  Lacen,  now  de- 
ceased, director  of  Detroit's  small  busi- 
ness development  center  program;  Mr 
Nathaniel  Smith,  owner  of  the  Speed-E 
dry  cleaning  chain;   the  Reverend  Dr 
Charles  E.  Morton,  pastor  of  Metropoli- 
tan  Baptist  Church  and  a  member  of 
Michigan's  State  Board  of  Education- 
Mrs.  Carmen  Murphy,  head  of  House  of 
Beauty,  Inc.;  Mr.  Waymon  Dunn,  presi- 
dent of  the  Community  Association  of 
Block  Clubs,  Inc. ;  Mr.  Lawrence  B  Doss 
Assistant  District  Director  of   the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service;  Mr.  Walter  M 
McMurtry,  loan  officer  with  the  Bank  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  president  of  the 
financial   forum;    Mr.    Colin   Cromwell, 
owner  of  the  Motor  City  Super  Market 
and  now  operator  of  Detroit's  first  black- 
owned  cafeteria,  the  Soul  Buflfet;  Mr.  Ed- 
ward  Davis,   the  only   black  holder  of 
Chrysler  franchise  in  the  United  States- 
Dr.  Austin  W.  Curtis,  Jr.,  the  one  and 
only  laboratory  assistant  to  the  late  Tus- 
kegee  Institute  agricultural  scientist,  Dr. 
George  Washington  Carver,  and  presi- 
dent of  A.  W.  Curtis  Laboratories,  Inc.; 
Mr.  M.  Stewart  Thompson,  a  mortgage 
broker;  Mr.  Thaddeus  Gaillard,  president 
of  Great  Lakes  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.;   Mrs.  Esther  Gordy  Edwards,  vice 
president    of    Detroit's    internationally 
known     Motown     Record     Corp.;     Mr. 
James  Garrett,  president  of  the  Catillion 
Club;  Dr.  Karl  D.  Gregory,  Wayne  State 
University  economics  professor;  and  Mr. 
Warden  Croft,  president  of  Wright  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Co. 

The  fruitfulness  of  this  August  6  meet- 
ing Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  unani- 
mous agreement  was  reached  to  continue 
scheduling  discussions  on  business  prob- 
lems contributing  to  and  resulting  from 
the  riot  and  to  institute  mechanisms  for 
overcoming  obstacles  blocking  the  ac- 
quirement of  financing,  site  locations, 
and  casualty  insurance  coverage  by  black 
entrepreneuers. 

In  order  to  guarantee  action  on  these 
recommendations,  this  gathering  also  ap- 
pointed task  force  committees  to  explore 
the  establishment  of  a  central  oCBce,  to 
determine  the  chief  concerns  of  inner- 
city  Detroit's  black  merchants  and  con- 
sumers, and  to  search  for  means  by 
which  a  paid  staCf  could  be  hired  to  make 
these  suggestions  materialize. 

This  group,  in  addition,  concurred  in 
my  recommendation  to  call  itself  the  In- 
ner-City Business  Improvement  Forum. 
From  this  point  on,  meetings  of  the 
Forum  were  held  on  virtually  a  weekly 
basis,  with  the  task  force  groups  con- 
vening even  more  frequently.  Since  al- 
most all  of  the  riot  damage  had  occurred 
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in  my  13th  District  and  the  adjoining 
First  District,  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ICBIF  became  a  project  of  high- 
est priority  for  my  two  congressional 
offices  in  Detroit. 

On  Sunday,  August  20,  ICBIF's  task 
force  on  ways  and  means,  headed  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  Doss,  outlined  a  program  that 
catapulted  the  organization  onto  its  pres- 
ent path  of  success. 

Mr.  Doss'  conamittee  proposed,  first, 
that  campaigns  be  launched  to  counsel 
both  consumers  and  business  owners  of 
the  inner  city;  second,  that  professional 
help  be  obtained  to  guide  the  formation 
of  cooperatives,  the  restoration  or  reloca- 
tion of  riot-damaged  businesses  and  the 
operations  of  new  and  existing  enter- 
prises: third,  that  the  creation  of  archi- 
tecturally impressive  conmiercial  struc- 
tures in  the  iimer  city,  such  as  shopping 
center  and  franchise  ventures,  be  en- 
couraged; and,  fourth,  that  commimity- 
controUed  agencies  be  set  up  to  assist 
business  people  in  solving  their  manageri- 
al, promotional,  legal  and  financial  prob- 
lems, and  to  provide  further  training  in 
business  management  and  skilled  crafts. 

The  task  force  budget  recommenda- 
tion of  $14,280  needed  to  begin  imple- 
mentation of  its  program  and  covering 
the  period  of  September  through  Decem- 
ber 1967  was  approved.  A  fundraising 
plan  was  devised  and.  within  a  few  days, 
letters  soliciting  contributions  were  sent 
to  a  large  number  of  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations in  the  black  community. 

At  this  same  meeting,  the  decision 
was  made  to  incorporate  ICBIP.  It  was 
decided  that  this  corporate  structure 
would  be  composed  of  a  30-member  board 
of  directors,  representing  all  variances 
In  iimer-city  thinking,  an  executive 
staff,  and  five  advisory  committees — an 
Immediate  Business  Opportunity  Com- 
mittee, a  Long-Range  Business  Oppor- 
tunity Committee,  an  Economic  Educa- 
tion and  Consimier  Advisory  Committee, 
a  Committee  on  Financial  Resources,  and 
a  Community  Liaison  smd  Public  Infor- 
mation Committee. 

While  in  the  process  of  becoming  in- 
corporated and  acquiring  necessary  op- 
erating funds,  ICBIP  xised  my  West  Side 
Detroit  congresslontd  office  as  its  tem- 
porary headquarters.  During  this  interim 
period.  I  assigned  a  member  of  my  staff — 
Mr.  Thomas  Binion— to  devote  his  full 
time  and  attention  with  the  necessary 
supporting  services,  to  matters  of  the 
Forum. 

On  October  13.  1967.  the  Inner-City 
Business  Improvement  Ponun  was  in- 
corporated imder  Michigan  laws  as  a 
nonprofit  organization  "to  enhance  the 
general  welfare  of  Greater  Detroit 
through  fostering  and  stimulating  the 
expansion  of  business  ownership  by  resi- 
dents of  Detroit's  core  communities." 
The  organizing  officers  were  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Smith,  president;  Mr.  M.  Stew- 
art Thompson,  vice  president;  Miss  Dor- 
othy Quarker,  my  longtime  administra- 
tive assistant,  secretary,  and  Mr.  Wardell 
Croft,  treasurer. 

At  its  first  regular  election,  the  follow- 
ing assumed  offices:  Dr.  Charles  E.  Mor- 
ton, chairman  of  the  board;  Dr.  Karl 
Gregory,  vice  chairman  of  the  board; 
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Lawrence  P.  Doss,  president:  Nathaniel 
W.  Smith,  vice  president;  Hon.  Charles 
C.  DiGGS,  Jr.,  Secretary;  Miss  Dorothy 
Quartcer.  assistant  secretary,  and  War- 
dell  C.  Croft,  treasurer. 

Also  listed  as  directors  were  Eklgar 
Brazelton.  chairman  of  the  Immediate 
Business  Opportunity  Committee;  Rus- 
sell S.  Brown,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munity Liaison  and  Public  Information 
Committee:  Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Bryant:  At- 
torney Jesse  H.  Butler;  Clyde  Cleveland: 
Dr.  Wendell  Cox:  Colin  Cromwell;  Dr. 
Austin  W.  Curtis.  Jr.:  Albert  Dunmore: 
Thad  B.  Gaillard,  chairman  of  the  Long- 
Range  Business  Opportunity  Committee: 
Mrs.  R.  Louise  Groomes;  Mrs.  Roberta 
Hughes:  Melvln  D.  Jefferson;  Ernest 
Mackey;  Walter  McMurtry.  Jr..  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Financial  Re- 
sources: Dr.  Lon  Polk,  David  Rambeau, 
Mrs.  Esther  Shapiro;  Herbert  Thomp- 
son; Edward  Vaughn;  Tony  Vance,  and 
Gabe  Werba. 

Studies  by  the  ICBIP  staff  revealed, 
among  other  economic  imbalances,  that 
while  over  65  percent  of  Detroit's  inner- 
city  population  is  black.  62  percent  of  the 
businesses  in  this  area  were  white  owned : 
and  that  31  percent  of  the  black -owned 
establishments  were  netting  under  5>4,0O0 
annually,  and  60  percent  were  netting 
less  than  $8,000. 

It  also  was  confirmed  that  the  biggest 
problem  for  black  businessmen  was  dif- 
ficulty in  acquiring  capital.  This  finding 
prompted  my  oCQce  to  step  up  its  efforts 
to  have  more  attention  given  to  this  situ- 
ation by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  other  Federal  lending  agencies. 

In  July  1968,  Mr.  Walter  McMurtry 
resigned  his  position  of  loan  officer  with 
Detroit's  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
become  the  salaried  executive  director  of 
ICBIF.  Mr.  McMurtry  also  was  retained 
as  chsdrman  of  the  organization's  Com- 
mittee on  Financial  Resources. 

Appointed  at  about  the  same  time  to  be 
ICBIF's  deputy  director  was  Mr.  Carthan 
Spencer,  the  co-owner  of  an  accounting 
firm  and,  prior  to  his  appointment,  a  sys- 
tems analyst  with  the  mayor's  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Resources. 

Grants  and  loans  obtained  to  finance 
ICBIF's  programs  and  staff  needs  now 
total  over  $1,500,000.  The  major  portion 
of  these  fvmds  was  received  from  De- 
troit's big  three  automobile  manufactur- 
ers and  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co..  but 
there  were  impressive  contributions  from 
the  black  commimity. 

ICBIP  is  now  heswlquartered  in  a 
neatly  renovated,  two-story  brick  build- 
ing at  6072  14th  Street  in  the  13th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Detroit,  and  is  in 
the  process  of  constructing  an  annex  to 
accommodate  its  expanding  activities. 
Also  housed  In  the  Fonmi's  busy  location 
are  a  district  SBA  oflBce  and  a  staff  em- 
ployed by  the  organizers  of  the  proposed 
First  Independence  National  Bank. 

The  bank,  whose  application  for  a  Fed- 
eral charter  received  preliminary  ap- 
proval from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency in  Februai-y  1969,  is  on  the  track  to 
become  the  first  black-controlled  institu- 
tion of  its  type  in  Detroit's  history,  the 
culmination  of  a  dream  I  have  long  and 
activily  pursued,  even  before  I  became  an 
oCBcer  of  ICBIP. 
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In  1968,  ICBIP  aided  several  new, 
black -owned  enterprises  in  obtaining 
loans  totaling  nearly  $1,000,000.  Over  150 
business-minded  citizens  were  inter- 
viewed by  ICBIP  staff  members  during 
the  last  6  months  of  the  year  and  over 
80  requests  for  loan  assistance^ were  proc- 
essed. 

Among  the  loan  recipients  were  a  plant 
which  will  manufacture  plastic  boat  and 
automobile  bodies,  and  which  will  em- 
ploy 25  workers;  a  supermarket  corpo- 
ration which  will  rebuild  and  operate  a 
large  store  that  was  burned  out  by  riot- 
ers; a  textbook  publishing  company,  and 
a  nimiber  of  clothing  shops,  restaurants, 
and  community-owned  groceries. 

At  the  present  time,  ICBIF  is  having 
a  store-to-store  survey  made  of  inner- 
city  business  establishments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accurately  determining  the  num- 
ber, types,  outlooks,  and  needs  of  these 
operations.  Soon  to  be  opened  by  the  or- 
ganization are  an  Entrepreneurial  Train- 
ing Center  and  a  Computer  Accounting 
and  Business  Promotional  Service. 

In  less  than  2  years,  the  endeavors  of 
the  Inner-City  Business  Improvement 
Forum  have  had  a  measurable  effect  in 
stimulating  the  commercial  ambitions  of 
black  Detrolters.  The  programs  being 
sponsored  by  ICBIF  are  creating  new 
business,  strengthening  existing  ventures 
and  producing  more  jobs  witlUJ^  the  sup- 
pressed community  they  are  serving. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
concept  of  "black  capitalism"  can  be  of 
significant  value  in  remedying  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  black  Americans,  pro- 
vided it  is  applied  along  the  lines  being 
laid  by  the  Iimer-City  Business  Im- 
provement Forum  of  Detroit. 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NrW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year 
ago  this  Nation  was  shaken  to  its  very 
foimdatlon  by  the  death  of  one  of  its 
greatest  humanitarians,  men  of  peace, 
and  fighters  for  human  rights.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King. 

Dr.  King  had  a  dream  and  he  made 
that  dream  the  dream  of  American  so- 
ciety. His  selfiess  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  equal  rights,  equal  justice, 
and  equal  opportvmity  inspired  people 
throughout  the  United  States  to  seek 
these  goals  more  vigorously.  His  pro- 
found and  abiding  faith  in  the  doctrine 
of  nonviolence  dramatized  the  plight  of 
the  black  people  in  our  coimtry  and  led 
to  most  of  the  major  Federal  and  SUte 
programs  now  helping  black  citizens  to 
rise  up  out  of  poverty. 

Working  with  black  and  white  alike. 
Dr.  King  did  more  to  advance  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  than  any  other  Negro  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  His 
achievements  in  this  cause  range  all  the 
way  from  the  Integration  of  lunch  coun- 
ters in  small  southern  towns  to  the  razing 
of  slums  in  giant  northern  cities.  Most 
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important  of  all.  however,  he  raised  the 
sights  of  the  American  people. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
Dr.  King  waa  held  In  the  highest  esteem 
by  black  citizens  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  suBveys  done  by  the  Kemer 
Commission  luid  others  revealed  him  to 
enjoy  greater  support  than  all  other 
black  leaders  combined. 

One  year  later.  James  Earl  Ray  has 
been  convicted  for  this  dtistardly  mur- 
der; yet  many  questions  remain  unsm- 
swered  aboulj  this  tragic  event.  I  hope 
the  Justice  Department  will  not  close  the 
case  on  Dr.  icing's  assassination  just  be- 
cause James  Earl  Ray  has  gone  to  jaU. 
Only  if  all  of  i  the  facts  are  fully  exposed 
can  the  Nation  ever  come  close  to  being 
fiilly  reconcil^  to  this  great  man's  death. 


i- 


UTAH  3TATE  UNIVERSITY 
SPONSOR  CORPS 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    X7TAH 

IN  THE  HOUfeE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuAday.  April  3,  1969 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  U^  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  that  the  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity Sponsor  Corps  will  participate  in 
this  year's  National  Cherry  Blossom  Fes- 
tival. The  girlfi  are  scheduled  to  compete 
in  the  Nation^  Intercollegiate — ROTC — 
Drill  Team  competition  on  April  11  and 
participate  inj  the  Parade  of  Princesses 
the  following  ilay. 

The  ROTC  porps  of  Sponsors  at  Utah 
State  University  was  founded  in  1893  by 
1st  Lt.  HenW  D.  Styler.  the  first 
F.M.S.  &  T.  it  the  university.  It  was 
foimded  as  !an  honorary  society  of 
women  members  with  the  purpose  of 
serving  as  an  .auxiliary  to  and  fostering 
interest  in  the  then  recently  formed 
ROTC  battallbn.  It  was  the  first  such 
organization  fbrmed  and  is  therefore  the 
oldest  in  the  N|ition. 

At  Utah  Sta|te  University,  the  Corps  is 
a  service  organization.  As  such,  the  girls 
are  used  as  ofScial  hostesses  for  the  uni- 
versity. They  usher  for  athletic  contests, 
lyceums.  guest,  artist  presentations,  com- 
mencement. £|nd  special  events.  They 
also  participa^  in  service  projects  for 
the  commimitt. 

These  girls.  In  their  striking  blue  uni- 
forms, have  b^ome  famous  throughout 
the  campus.  State,  and  Nation  for  their 
precision  drilli^.  They  are  constantly  in 
demand  to  drill  at  athletic  events,  formal 
occasions  suchi  as  the  President's  review, 
community  celebrations,  and  drill  com- 
petitions. I 

Every  other!  year,  the  Corps  takes  a 
2-week  trip  bafck  to  the  National  Cherry 
Blossom  Festivjal  in  Washington.  D.C.  In 
1957  the  USTji  Sponsors  were  the  only 
women's  drill  tfeam  entered  in  the  ROTC 
national  drill  competition.  They  won 
10th  place  in  Competition  with  38  male 
teams  and  wefe  recognized  as  the  first 
women's  drill  team  to  enter  this  compe- 
tition and  the  first  women's  team  to  drill 
with  rifles.  In  |l959  the  Corps  took  first 
place  in  the  co^d  division  and  10th  over- 
all against  53  male  teams.  In  1961  the 
Sponsors  took  first  place  In  the  parade 
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over  150  entries.  The  girls  took  first  place 
in  1963  and  are  listed  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  Fifth  place  was  won  by  the  Spon- 
sors in  1965  and  second  place  in  1967. 

The  USU  Sponsor  Corps,  the  only  team 
west  of  the  Mississippi  to  participate  in 
the  festival,  travels  to  Washington,  D.C, 
by  chartered  bus.  After  spending  4  days 
in  Washington,  the  Corps  travels  on  to 
New  York  City  for  a  3-day  visit. 

The  trip  costs  about  $5,000.  The  money 
is  earned  by  the  girls  through  such  proj- 
ects as  selling  pens,  api^es,  recipe  cards, 
and  coupon  books.  They  have  collected 
pop  bottles,  stamp  books,  and  pennies; 
they  have  sponsored  four  dances.  The 
USU  Student  Senate  also  allocated 
$1,200  from  its  marginal  balance  to  the 
Sponsors  to  help  finance  the  bus. 

Col.  M.  R.  McCarthy  is  the  professor 
of  military  science  at  Utah  State  Univer- 
sity, and  Capt.  Kenneth  S.  Freeman  is 
the  Sponsor  faculty  adviser.  Sponsor  CoL 
Jan  Seamons  is  commander  of  the  Corps 
while  Cadet  Sgt.  Michael  Williams  is 
drtllmaster. 
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DIRECTOR  WOODS  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
THE  COMPLEXITIES  OF  WELFARE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NBW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Monroe  County  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services.  William  B. 
Woods,  is  resigning  April  20  after  10  "^ 
years  as  director. 

Mr.  Woods  has  done  an  exemplary  job 
in  his  capacity  and  has  shown  an  in- 
tuitive understanding  of  the  complex- 
ities of  welfare. 

He  has  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  on  welfare  and  he  also 
comprehends  the  feelings  of  taxpayers. 

In  a  recent  interview,  he  points  out 
that  some  taxpayers  feel  that  because  a 
person  is  on  welfare,  "What  you  are  sup- 
posed to  do  is  live  in  a  hole  and  be 
handed  the  groceries  and  a  shirt  once  in 
a  while  and  this  satisfies  a  group  of  peo- 
ple." But  Mr.  Woods  does  not  believe 
that  a  person  loses  his  rights  to  dignity 
because  he  is  on  welfare. 

This  is  a  most  conscientious  and  wise 
man.  He  has  a  clear  insight,  after  many 
years  of  work,  into  the  problems  of  wel- 
fare in  Monroe  County. 

I  feel  that  a  two-part  series  in  the 
Rochester.  N.Y.  Times-Union,  which 
appeared  March  25  and  26.  illustrates 
his  comprehensive  understanding  and 
points  out  an  exemplary  man.  Mr. 
Woods  was  interviewed  by  reporters  Cliff 
Smith.  William  D.  Tammeus.  Dolores 
Orman.  and  editorial  writer  Phil  Currie. 
I  would  like  to  share  these  articles  with 
my  colleagues: 

Few  Cheats  ok  Weu-abe 
The  county  has  a  good  system  to  detect 
welfare  cheats.  WeUare  Director  WUUam  B. 
Woods  says. 

Numbers  of  welfare  freeloaders  are  negli- 
gible, he  Indicated  In  a  taped  Interview  with 
The  Tlmea-Unlon.  Of  20.432  on  welfare  here. 
200  are  employable,  he  said.  Some  12,000  wel- 
fare recipients  are  children,  he  said. 


Woods  also  said  In  the  first  part  of  the 
Interview : 

The  case   load  can  be  trimmed  only  by 

reducing   programs,   such   aa   medical   care. 

rather  than  by  chipping  away  at  single  cases! 

The    average    welfare    recipient    Is    not   a 

shiftless  bum  who  laughs  at  the  public. 

A  strong  voice  Is  needed  locally  to  help 
shape  state  rules. 

The  voluntary  social  service  agencies,  and 
the  public,  tend  to  hide  when  the  WeUare 
Department  gets  In  trouble. 

Woods.  49,  Is  resigning  April  20  as  director 
of  Monroe  County  Department  of  Social 
Service  (Welfare)  to  become  chief  admin- 
istrator of  Park  Avenue  Hospital. 

A  native  of  Rochester,  he  has  been  welfare 
director  lO'/i  years.  Previously,  he  was  ad- 
ministrator of  the  old  Rochester  Municipal 
Hospital. 

Woods  was  Interviewed  by  T-U  reporters 
Cliff  Smith,  William  D.  Tammeus.  Dolores 
Orman  and  editorial  writer  Phil  Currte.  Por- 
tions of  the  first  part  follow. 

Q.  You're  leaving  the  welfare  admlnlBtra- 
tlon  field  for  the  hospital  field  at  a  time 
when  It  seems  that  there's  the  biggest  outcry 
against  welfare  and  against  welfare  reclpl- 
ents. 

Do  you  feel  like  a  man  who's  running  from 
a  biUTilng  house?  Do  you  think  the  roof  is 
about  to  fall  In  on  all  the  liberal  legisla- 
tion and  the  good  things  that  have  come 
about  In  past  ye«irs7 

A.  I  think  your  premise  Is  wrong  that  this 
Is  the  most  dlfUcult  time  for  social  welfare. 
Public  welfare  has  never  been  imderstood 
by  anybody  In  any  day  in  any  age.  .  .  . 
When  Demosthenes  was  concerned  about 
his  Athens  (he)  said  that  public  welfare  was 
a  medicine  that  neither  cured  the  disease 
nor  allowed  the  patient  to  die  peacefully,  to 
paraphrase  him  ...  the  city  fathers  of  Lon- 
don (said)  we  must  have  a  residency  law  to 
keep  people  out  of  the  cities  and  they  de- 
veloped one  about  1673  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  also  a  serlee  of  council  regulations 
which  said  that  anyone  who  had  lost  his 
Job  and  won't  work,  he  would  be  sent  to 
gaol.  And  anyone  that  accepts  a  wage  more 
than  the  current  wage  woiUd  be  Impris- 
oned .  .  . 

New  York  State  took  over  the  philosophy 
...  In  1662  they  passed  a  residency  law 
where  you  coxUdn't  move  from  one  county 
to  another  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
1823  the  secretary  of  state  of  New  York  waa 
concerned  about  all  the  money  that  was 
spent  for  public  welfare  and  he  authorized 
an  Investigation  of  public  welfare. 

In  1823  the  Monroe  County  budget  was 
$1,800  and  about  $750  was  spent  for  public 
welfare. 

Out  of  the  Investigation  came  two  recom- 
mendations. One  was  that  the  county  build 
poor  houses  and  the  cotmty  had  Its  first 
poor  house  In  1826.  And  the  second  recom- 
mendation was  that  the  State  of  New  York 
have  a  residency  law.  A  residency  law  was 
Initiated  and  lasted  until  1873.  . 

Then  when  the  federal  government  started 
to  take  over  part  of  the  public  welfare  with 
the  Social  Security  Act  In  1935.  all  residency 
laws  went  out  the  window  In  New  York  State. 
Q.  You  don't  feel  that  the  criticism  Is  any 
more  Justified  today  than  It  has  been  In 
the  past? 

A.  Well.  I  dont  think  so  .  .  .  It's  always  been 
a  very  difficult  question  and  people  some- 
times think.  "Well.  I  work  hard  for  my 
money — why  should  somebody  be  given  their 
living?" 

The  Bible  states  In  Proverbs  that  the  poor 
shaU  always  be  despised  by  his  neighbor  .  .  . 
I  don't  think  ...  we  will  ever  completely  sell 
the  working  man  on  a  philosophy  of  provid- 
ing for  the  poor. 

Q.  What's  been  your  biggest  frtistratlon? 

A.  One.  to  do  things  quickly  and  In  govern- 
ment you  do  not  do  things  quickly  .  .  .  And 
secondly,  living  within  a  group  of  rules  and 
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regulations  that  are  determined  by  some- 
body In  Albany,  when  you  recognize  that  the 
problems  are  on  a  local  level  base.  To  try  to 
develop  some  consistency  .  .  .  U  a  difficult 

job. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done 
about  the  problems  on  a  local  and  state 
basis? 

A.  The  five  commissioners  In  Area  2  got 
together,  the  ones  surrounding  Monroe  Coun- 
ty, and  we  talked  about  this  and  we  felt  that 
there  was  a  strong  voice  needed  at  the  local 
level  In  determining  rules  and  regulations 
at  the  state  level. 

And  we  also  felt  that  each  welfare  district 
had  Its  own  specific  problems.  Rural  Wayne 
County  with  Its  high  migrant  population  haa 
a  different  set  of  problems  from  Monroe 
Cotmty  with  a  tremendous  economy.  And  we 
thought  that  there  shovild  be  a  great  deal 
more  flexibility. 

Q.  The  trend  now,  at  least  many  local  poli- 
ticians have  felt,  is  that  one  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments outside  the  county  should  assume 
the  complete  role  for  welfare.  How  do  you 
feel  about  that? 

A.  I  suppose  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid 
of  a  headache  Is  to  give  It  to  somebody  else. 
If  you  can  do  It. 

However.  It  Isn't  going  to  solve  the  problem 
and  I  think  that  this  community  knows 
more  about  Its  own  problems  than  those 
on  other  levels. 

There's  a  lot  of  pressure  for  state  super- 
vision and  administration.  Massachusetts 
Just  went  into  this.  Pennsylvania  has  a  state- 
admlnlstered  system — Rhode  Island.  Florida. 
Those  that  I've  seen,  however,  have  developed 
Just  large  bureaucracies  that  didn't  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people.  They  cost  more,  these 
state-admlnlstered  programs,  and  I  think 
that  .  .  .  the  community  tends  to  slough  off 
Its  responsibility.  .  .  . 

Q.  What  InsUnces  of  this  local  sloughing 
off  have  there  been? 

A.  I  don't  think  there's  been  any  local 
sloughing  off,  politically,  anyway,  under  the 
current  system  where  we  administer  the 
program.  As  I  mentioned  at  a  meeting  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  felt  the  voluntary  social  service 
agencies,  and  the  public  In  general,  when  the 
Welfare  Department  gets  In  trouble,  or  has 
a  problem,  they  have  a  tendency  to  hide 
rather  than  give  us  support. 

The  public,  for  example,  is  pounding  the 
department  about  some  kind  of  problem, 
rather  than  helping  us  with  It  or  supporting 
us  ...  As  long  as  the  taxpayer  could  af- 
ford to  keep  up  a  standard  of  living  which 
basically  meant  things  that  were  the  extras, 
the  luxury  Items,  as  long  as  he  could  pur- 
chase this,  and  had  the  purchasing  power,  he 
wtisn't  too  concerned  what  his  legislators  did. 
And  we're  seeing  a  reversal  of  that.  He's 
getting  pinched,  and  he's  not  getting  pinched 
because  the  surpluses  are  going  Into  taxes. 
He's  getting  pinched  because  his  credit 
economy  Is  falling  apart.  He's  generally  over- 
extending  himself.  He  borrowed  on  his  future 
and  this  Is  what's  hurting. 

So  suddenly  he's  becoming  Interested  .  .  . 
The  community  reacts  (to)  human  problems 
by  Just  trying  to  hide  them  in  some  way. 

If  you  ask  somebody — we  have  problems 
with  alcoholics,  what  would  you  like  to  do 
with  the  alcoholics?  The  first  thing  he'll 
say  will  be,  let's  bury  them  somewhere,  or 
let's  Institutionalize  him  so  that  no  one 
sees  him. 

Q.  Can  the  welfare  case  load  In  Monroe 
County  be  reduced  from  lt«  present.  I  be- 
lieve. 20,000  persons? 

A.  We  could  reduce  It  by  abolishing  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare.  The  reason 
you  have  a  case  load  Is  the  proliferation  of 
programs. 

For  example.  If  you're  not  going  to  have 
any  medical  care  program,  your  case  load  will 
be  at  X  point.  If  you're  going  to  have  a 
Medicaid  program,  you're   going   to  add  X 
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many  thousands  of  jjeople  to  the  load.  So  It 
depends  on  the  programming  you  have. 

Q.  Of  the  people  who  are  not  now  on  the 
case  load,  are  there  a  significant  number  in 
the  county  who  should  be? 

A.  Despite  what  the  citizen  on  the  street 
thinks  (sometimes  they  think  It's  easy  to  get 
welfare).  I  don't  think  It's  easy  and  I  still 
think  it's  an  embarrassing  kind  of  process 
for  a  lot  of  people. 

And  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  will  de- 
cline no  matter  what,  and  their  neighbors 
will  help  them.  So  I'm  sure  there  are  people 
who  are  eligible  for  Medicaid,  and  I'm  sure 
there  are  people  who  may  well  be  eligible 
for  public  assistance,  who  won't  apply. 

The  best  example  of  this  was  when  medi- 
cal assistance  to  the  aged  (Medicare)  went 
Into  effect.  When  older  people  began  to 
apply  for  this  program  we  found  that  about 
65  per  cent  of  them  had  been  eligible  for 
public  assistance  since  the  time  they  were 
65  years  of  age,  but  they  Jvist  didn't  apply. 

They  didn't  want  to.  It  was  embarrassing. 
And  they  were  living  on  their  little  Social 
Security  checks. 

Q.  How  many  freeloaders  are  there  on 
welfare  In  a  given  time?  What  Is  the  range 
of  the  niunber  of  freeloaders? 

A.  I'd  like  to  know  what  a  freeloader  Is. 
Q.  A  person  who  Is  receiving  welfare  that 
could  be  earning  his  keep. 

A.  .  .  .  When  somebody  comes  In  and  ap- 
plies and  they're  employable,  they  have  to  by 
law  go  down  to  the  State  Employment 
Service  and  If  there's  a  Job  available  for 
them,  they  have  to  take  It  or  they're  not 
eligible. 

We've  had  people  who  apply  every  month, 
and  I  get  a  report  every  month — Individuals 
who  have  been  offered  Jobs  and  who  dldnt 
take  them  and  who  are  not  given  assistance. 
Some  of  them.  Instead  of  going  to  the  em- 
ployment service,  end  up  going  out  and  get- 
ting their  own  Job. 

Now,  If  there's  not  a  Job  available  In  terms 
of  what  he  can  do  .  .  .  they  set  subsequent 
dates  for  him.  We  also  have  an  employment 
service  in  the  building  to  keep  track,  so  that 
he  does  have  to  make  an  account  of  himself. 
I'm  sure  there  are  some  people  who  will 
go  out  by  themselves,  who  may  be  on  welfare 
and  apply  for  a  Job. 

I  think  people  want  to  work,  basically,  and 
they  don't  want  to  be  on  welfare.  The  sur- 
veillance on  welfare  alone  disturbs  them.  .  .  . 
Right  now  we  have  200  people  that  are  em- 
ployable on  the  welfare  rolls,  out  of  20.432. 

Q.  In  regard  to  what  you  were  saying  about 
applying  for  welfare  can  be  an  embarrassing 
thing — do  you  mean  simply  In  terms  of  the 
widely  accepted  Protestant  ethic  about  work 
being  such  a  wonderful  purifier  of  man.  or 
do  you  mean  because  there  are  things  they 
have  to  disclose  and  there  are  things  they 
have  to  go  through  In  applying  and  receiving 
welfare  that  are  kind  of  dehumanizing? 

A.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  work 
ethic.  For  example,  a  70-year-old  woman  who 
may  be  applying  for  public  assistance  Is  not 
related  to  the  work  ethic.  Out  of  20,000  peo- 
ple on  Eisslstance.  12,000  are  children  and 
you're  not  concerned  with  work  and  chil- 
dren. 

It's  In  terms  of  delving  Into  their  personal 
lives.  The  older  person:  Do  you  have  a  bank 
account?  Where  Is  your  bank  account?  Do 
you  have  any  relatives?  Where  Is  you  son? 
Where  Is  your  daughter? 

Her  son  and  daughter  may  not  pay  any 
attention  to  her  and  she  doesn't  want  us  to 
get  in  touch  with  them.  Or  she  may  have  a 
sister  somewhere  that  we  might  call  to  ask 
about  her. 

Social  Information:  Do  you  have  Insurance 
m  terms  of  savings  for  your  burial?  What  Is 
the  relationship  with  you  and  yova  land- 
lord? Is  he  friendly  towards  you? 

Q.  Would  an  affidavit  system  remove  some 
of  that? 
A.  I  think  an  affidavit  system  hasn't  been 
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tested  enough  to  know  whether  It  costs  more 
to  have  a  surveillance  on  those  people  you 
think  may  be  defrauding  you. 

One  advantage  to  an  affidavit  system  Is  to 
probably  relieve  the  case  worker  of  a  lot  of 
paper  work.  I  don't  think  It's  been  tested 
enough. 

Q.  How  effective  is  the  surveillance  system 
the  county  has  to  uncover  the  defrauding 
of  welfare? 

A.  I  think  we  have  a  good  system.  There 
are  people  who  thought  we  should  have  some 
sort  of  a  police  department  of  our  own.  How- 
ever, public  welfare  has  no  police  authority 
whatsoever. 

You  find  that  people  tell  on  each  other. 
Welfare  clients  will  tell  on  each  other.  They 
get  mad  at  each  other  or  the  neighbor  will 
get  mad  at  the  next  door  neighbor  who  may 
be  on  welfare,  and  she'll  report  something. 
In  about  90  per  cent  of  these  there  Is  no 
fraudulent  action. 

Or  the  case  worker  may  go  to  the  home 
and  never  find  the  client  there  and  will  ask 
the  special  investigation  unit  to  find  out 
what  the  client  Is  doing,  and  we  find  out 
the  client  is  working.  This  means  sending  to 
Washington  and  getting  all  the  material  on 
Social  Security  and  what  they've  paid  In  In- 
come taxes  which  has  to  do  with  their  earn- 
ings and  then  they're  arrested. 

Q.  Many  critics  of  welfare  would  probably 
characterize  the  average  recipient  to  be  a  no- 
good  shiftless  bum  who  refuses  to  work,  even 
though  he  could,  who  fathers  numerous  chil- 
dren, who  drives  a  big  car  and  laughs  at  the 
public. 

They  probably  see  the  women  on  relief  aa 
good-for-nothings  who  don't  care  for  their 
children,  who  sleep  with  any  man  who  comes 
along,  adding  eventually  to  the  dependent 
children  load.  To  what  extent  do  you  think 
this  sort  of  thing  is  accurate,  or  Inaccurate? 
A.  I  think  these  are  myths,  generally. 
You've  asked  a  lot  of  questions  here,  and 
they  follow  the  pattern  of  the  state  com- 
munities aid  sxu-vey  of  New  York  State.  They 
went  out  and  said  to  people.  "What  do  you 
think  of  pubUc  welfare?  " 

They  came  up  with  five  Items. 
One  was  that  the  relief  load  was  filled  with 
employable  people  who  wotildn't  work  and 
enjoyed  being  on  welfare. 

Secondly — that  women  had  one  illegitimate 
child  after  another  for  the  ptu-pose  of  in- 
creasing the  allotment  they  got,  and  therefore 
the  conclusion  said  that  public  welfare  Is 
responsible  for  Illegitimacy.  Is  a  cause  of 
Illegitimacy. 

The  third  myth  had  to  do  with  thousands 
of  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Negroes  flooding  New 
York  State  for  the  purpose  of  getting  on 
assistance. 

Four  was  that  the  relief  load  was  fiUl  of 
chlselers. 

And  five,  that  the  great  problem  with  pub- 
lic welfare  is  that  It's  dominated  by  case- 
workers. 

These  turn  out  to  be  national  myths  be- 
cause the  people  in  other  states  think  the 
same  thing  ...  In  speaking  to  groups  I  find 
that  they  would  like  to  believe  these  myths. 
So  what  you  say  to  the  citizen — like  the 
citizen  who  shouts  last  night  at  the  meeting, 
"All  these  people  are  driving  Cadillacs — " 
I  think  they  have  to  produce  their  names 
and  their  addresses. 

Public  welfare  Is  provided  under  the  law. 
Everything  you  do  Is  under  the  law.  The 
eligibility  standards  are  within  the  law.  And 
I  think  that  I  have  to  have  names  and  ad- 
dresses. We'll  do  an  investigation  and  find 
out  .  .  . 

I  got  a  call  one  day  saying,  "This  woman 
lives  across  the  street  from  me.  She  lives  up 
over  a  bar  and  every  day  she  goes  down 
there  and  she  gets  a  six-pack  of  beer  and 
drinks  It." 

So  I  got  the  case  out  and  It  tvirns  out  to  be 
an    86-year-old    woman.    Now.    If    Grandma 
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Smith  wants  to  I  go  down  and  drink  a  slx- 
pftck  a  day,  I  don't  really  care. 

Maybe  It's  goo4  for  her.  I  don't  care  about 
that. 

The  woman  thit  said  last  night,  "If  you're 
a  welfare  recipient  how  can  you  smoke?" 

If  you're  a  wdfare  recipient  do  you  lose 
your  citizenship?  Do  you  lose  all  your  chem- 
istry so  that  you're  sexless?  The  fact  that 
you're  a  welfare  recipient,  does  that  mean 
that  you  have  noi  right  to  sleep  with  anyone, 
or  you  have  no  right  to  smoke,  or  you  have 
no  right  to  drink  1 

What  you're  supposed  to  do  la  live  In  a 
hole  and  be  handed  the  groceries  and  a  shirt 
once  In  a  while  and  this  saUsfles  a  group  of 
people. 

I  don't  think  ihe  general  population  be- 
lieves that  welfar*  should  be  this  restrictive. 
And  I  don't  thl^  that  because  you're  on 
welfare  you  loee  four  citizenship. 

When  you  talk  about  being  on  welfare, 
you're  talking  aHout  people  that  could  do 
better  than  they'ne  doing,  and  we  have  some. 
Then  your  Job  Is  to  try  to  motivate  them  to 
do  something,  to  4o  better. 

But  the  big  population  we  have  is  children, 
and  the  aged  and  the  totally  disabled  and  the 
blind  and.thls  kind  of  thing. 

There]  may  be  some  families  o^  welfare  that 
come  from'  a  different  culture-^than  we  have. 
Now  the  general  public  In  |Honroe  County, 
who  have  lived  In  this  culture  for  years,  will 
resent  that  group  that  lives  In  a  sub-culture, 
or  a  culture  they  think  U  not  appropriate  to 
the  community. 

Supposing  somebody  throws  their  garbage 
out  the  second  story  window.  The  neighbor 
next  door  U  going  to  get  pretty  upset  about 
It.  But  maybe  to  that  family  up  there  this 
was  always  the  niethod  of  the  dUposal  of 
the  garbage. 

Several  studies  have  been  done  and  we 
found  out  that  tbe  normal  welfare  family 
doesn't  have  any'  more  children  than  the 
average  family  noti  on  welfare. 

There  are  welfare  families  who  have  10 
children.  There  are  welfare  families  who  have 
none.  And  the  sa«ie  applies  for  the  normal 
population. 

It's  a  bell-8hape<l  curve  where  In  the  mid- 
dle are  the  mothef  and  father  with  3.8  chil- 
dren. 

If  welfare  was  the  cause  of  illegitimacy  I 
think  we  would  winder  then  why  85  percent 
of  the  illegitimate  children  never  see  any- 
thing of  welfare.  .  i.  . 

If  we  had  thouaapds  of  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  flooding  this  community  for  the  pur- 
poses of  getting  <jn  assistance.  I  think  we 
would  have  seen  bver  the  last  10  years  a 
dramatic  Increase  i  in  the  rolls.  And  that 
hasn't  occurred.       j 

So  that  all  of  these  things  that  you  were 
saying  .        these  Hecome  myths. 

Wklfarx   Rbsidb^ct   Laws   Don't   Work 


Welfare  Director 
residency  laws  don' ; 


People  don't  mote  here  to  get  public  as- 


sistance anyway,  hejsays. 

A  residency  law,  in  which  welfare  assist- 
ance would  be  given  only  after  a  person  had 
^,1.!?  r^l  state  tor  a  specified  time  (the 
"""*"  '  '~^"-     recommends  a  year)    is 

he 
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"like  a  sugar  pill  ao  relieve  a  headache 
says. 


William   B.   Woods   says 
work. 


Of  more  than  20,000  on  home  relief  here 
only  26  have  been  here  less  than  a  year  he 
says. 

Woods'  remarks  lire  contained  In  the  con- 
cluding half  of  a  ta>ed  interview  with  Times- 
Union  reporters.  (  rhe  first  half  was  pub- 
lished yesterday.) 

Woods  is  resign  ng  April  20  after  10% 
years  as  director  o(  Monroe  County  Depart- 
ment Of  Social  Sen  ices  (Welfare)  to  become 
chief  administrator  of  Park  Avenue  Hospital 
Corp. 

PorUons  of  the  In  «rvlew  follow : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Q.  The  County  Legislature  has  Just  recom- 
mended that  the  state  p«8*  a  one-year  wel- 
fare residency  law  I  believe  you've  opposed 
such  laws  in  the  past.  I  wonder  if  you  could 
explain  to  us  why. 

A.  Residency  laws  don't  work.  They're  ex- 
pensive to  administer. 

About  1958  the  state  department  came  out 
with  a  study  of  residency  laws.  They  found 
that  those  states  with  high  residency  require- 
ments had  higher  migration  than  in  those 
states  without  them. 

Q.  You  mean  eventual  welfare  reclplente 
or  Just  people  in  general? 

A.  People.  The  people  didn't  move  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  public  assistance. 

Now  what  is  a  residency  law  supposed  to 
do?  It's  supposed  to  keep  people  off  assistance 
in  *be  state  who  haven't  been  here  a  year. 

They  don't  do  it,  because  you  usually  have 
a  clause  In  the  law  which  says  "but  In  casee 
of  emergency  the  welfare  director  will  be 
able  to.  provide  the  family  with  something." 
You  never  see  any  one  unless  it's  an  emer- 
gency. 

Right  now,  on  the  home  relief  load,  out 
of  30,433  people,  we  have  36  people  who 
haven't  been  here  a  year. 

Now  when  we  impose  a  residency  law  there's 
going  to  have  to  be  some  kind  of  an  admin- 
istrative detail  which  will  coet  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

Residency  laws  have  been  debated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  they  said  they're  uncon- 
sUtuUonal.  ...  If  the  state  does  get  one,  the 
only  people  It  will  affect  are  these  26  we 
have. 

And  then  If  they  need  help,  we  aren't  going 
to  let  them  starve. 

...  A  residency  law  to  the  public  Is  Uke 
a  sugar  pUl  to  relieve  a  headache.  It  gives  the 
public  a  feeling  you're  doing  something  to 
alleviate  this  htwrlble  welfare  problem. 

The  public  through  their  legislators  could 
drop  our  expenditures  85  mllUon  by  doing 
something  with  Medicaid.  When  you  look  at 
our  case  load  and  our  expenditures  you  go 
evenly  to  1966  and  then  they  both  go  up  like 
this.  And  It's  totally  Medicaid. 

I  think  that  as  I  said  before.  If  there  were 
mllUons  of  people  coming  in  here  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  on  relief  and  everybody 
says  Monroe  County  is  the  mecca,  why  U  our 
case  load  relatively  the  same  as  It  was  10 
years  ago? 
We  do  send  people  back. 
In  the  fall  we  used  to  have  a  bus  because 
migrants  would  get  stuck  here  and  we'd  send 
40  or  50  back  on  a  bus. 

Q.  You  were  breaking  regulations  doing 
this,  weren't  you? 

A.  No.  these  people  wanted  to  go  back.  They 
were  basically  migrants. 

There  are  other  people  who  come  up  and 
we  say,  "Well,  where  did  you  come  from?" 
"WeU,  I  Just  got  here  the  day  before  yester- 
day from  Seattle.  Washington." 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  here?" 
"I  m  going  to  look  for  a  Job."  "What  do  you 
do?  "  "I  make  barrels." 

I  don't  know  whether  there  are  any  barrel 
Industries  here,  but  we  tell  him  he  should 
go  back.  And  he  doesn't  want  to  go  back 
We'll  write  to  SeatUe  and  they'll  give  us 
permission  to  send  him  back.  So  we  may  toke 
htm  down  to  a  bus.  And  we  do  this  to  many 
people  every  year. 

Q.  Whenever  you  take  the  initiative  in 
sending  them  back  U  this  bending  the  ree- 
ulatlons  of  the  state? 

A.  We  send  them  back  without  any  per- 
mission of  the  state.  The  state  doesn't  mind 
as  long  as  we  pay  their  way  back. 
People  don't  move  for  public  welfare. 
Q.  Are  you  saying  that  even  though  all 
states  paid  the  same  welfare  payments,  even 
If  they  were  all  equal,  there  would  still  be 
the  same  amount  of  movement? 

A.  There  will  be  a  movement  of  population. 
Q.  When  the  Medicaid  program  was  first 
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proposed  you  were  one  of  the  first  to  say 
that  we  weren't  looking  realistically  at  what 
this  was  really  going  to  coet  us.  Do  you  see 
any  way  now  in  light  of  the  developments 
that  Medicaid  costs  can  be  reduced? 

A.  What  we  have  in  Medicaid  now.  prob- 
ably in  1966  should  have  been  a  final  goal 
What  happened  is  that  the  state  bit  off  more 
than  It  could  chew,  overestimating  the 
amount  of  money  the  federal  government  was 
going  to  supply — the  standards  were  even 
above  the  federal  standards — and  then  un- 
derestimating the  cost. 

There  should  have  been  limits  to  the 
Medicaid  program.  As  It  developed  that 
monies  were  available,  they  could  have  ex- 
panded it. 

For  example,  the  state  should  have  pro- 
vided only  for  routine  dental  care.  This  is 
my  own  feeling.  Not  all  the  denui  care.  Just 
routine  dental  services.  Dental  case,  inci- 
dentally, was  probably  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Medicaid  program,  because  chil- 
dren who  had  never  seen  a  dentist  before  got 
preventive  dental  treatment  they  needed. 

But  the  routine  dental  care  item  in  the 
Medicaid  law  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
do  this. 

(Ed.  note:  Eligibility  for  Medicaid  is  de- 
termined on  a  sliding  scale  which  takes  Into 
account  the  number  of  persons  In  a  family 
and  net  annual  income. 

(Net  income  is  defined  as  total  Income,  less 
Income  taxes,  the  cost  of  health  Insurance 
premiums,  and  ptayments  made  to  depend- 
ents by  court  order. 

(A  single  Individual  with  a  net  Income  of 
$2300  or  less  is  eligible  for  Medicaid.  A  fam- 
ily of  four  with  a  net  income  of  $5,300  or  less 
also  is  eligible.) 

I'm  in  agreement  with  the  governor  that 
there  should  be  compulsory  New  York  State 
Health  Insurance,  because  80  per  cent  of  the 
industry  in  New  York  State  does  not  have 
any  health  Insurance  program  for  Its  em- 
ployes. 

What  you  get  Is  the  unions  not  wanting  It 
because  the  employe  Is  going  to  have  to  con- 
tribute a  little,  and  the  owners  of  Industry 
not  wanting  it  because  they  have  to  con- 
tribute a  lot.  Of  course  the  state  presiimably 
would  help  subsidize  it. 
This  would  release  a  load  on  Medicare. 
Probably  there  were  certain  services  that 
should  not  have  initially  been  Included,  such 
as  podiatrists  and  chlropracters. 

Certainly  to  be  discussed  Is  whether  or  not 
acute  hospital  days  should  be  unlimited. 

If  the  average  stay  in  an  acute  hospital  is 
7.3  days,  would  It  not  have  been  sufficient  for 
the  state  to  say  under  Medicaid  10  days  of 
hospital  care  Is  all  that's  provided? 

They  could  have  put  in  some  exceptions 
for  catastrophic  Illness,  muscular  dlstrophy, 
or    multiple    sclerosis.    They    should    have 
started  out  this  way. 
Q.  Can  they  go  back  to  this  point  now? 
A.  It's  a  horrible  problem  going  back. 
Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  It  had  when 
the  Medicaid  law  removed  the  restrictions  on 
filial  responsibilities  as  far  as  payments. 

A.  We  have  a  great  shortage  in  nursing 
home  beds.  I  was  In  favor  with  doing  away 
with  the  responsible  relative  law  because  It 
was  more  costly  administering  it. 

I  don't  think  we  got  more  than  (40.000 
from  relatives  under  this  law,  and  we  had 
to  trace  them  all  over  the  country,  some- 
times take  them  into  court  and  everything 
else. 

And  not  only  that,  there  was  a  side  effect 
of  disrupting  total  families.  There  may  be  10 
children  In  a  family.  And  Joe  has  to  give  $20 
a  month  to  his  mother  and  Jim  can  only  give 
HO  because  he  doesnt  earn  as  much. 
Pretty  soon  they're  fighting  about  It. 
The  law  Itself  in  many  respects  wasn't  too 
good.  The  result,  however,  was  that  many 
relatives,  sons  and  daughters,  who  were 
caring  for  their  father  and  mother  at  home 
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saw  the  opportunity  to  move  them  into  a 
nursing  home  and  let  the  public  pay  for  it. 
And  this  they  did.  This  alone  has  caused 
a  shortage. 

There  is  an  elderly  i>er8on  In  a  local  hos- 
pital that's  been  there  for  three  months, 
under  Medicare,  and  there  are  some  sons 
and  daughters.  Medicare  won't  pay  any  more 
because  the  person  doesn't  need  to  be  there 
on  the  "acute  side." 

Medicaid  has  picked  up  on  It  and  we're 
trying  to  get  the  person  into  a  nursing 
home,  but  the  room  in  a  nursing  home 
doeen't  exist. 

They  tried  to  get  the  relatives  to  do  some- 
thing and  they  said.  "Just  leave  her  there. 
We  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  her. 
We  don't  care  If  you  shut  off  paying  for  it. 
We  arent  paying." 

So   this   is  the  attitude  of  relatives   .   .   . 

Q.  Politicians  are  beating  the  drums  about 
equalizing  welfare  payments  throughout  the 
states.  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  this 
would  reduce  the  number  of  ixx)r  people 
moving  Into  New  York  State: 

A.  I  think  it  probably  would  be  good  to 
have  a  federal  standard  through  all  the 
states. 

I  don't  think  people  move  for  this  reason. 
I  think  people  will  move  tmyway. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  In  West  Virginia, 
for  example,  if  the  coal  mines  give  out  and 
there's  nothing,  there  are  people  who  won't 
move  even  though  you  offer  them  an  Incen- 
tive saying,  "In  Michigan  there's  a  Job  for 
you  and  a  retraining  program." 

They  may  say  "I'm  not  moving  off  my 
slag  hill.  I'm  staying  here.  I  was  born  here 
and  raised  here  and  I  want  to  stay  here." 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  brlefiy  how  you  feel 
about  the  current  proposals  for  children's 
allowances  for  the  poor  and  negative  Income 
tax? 

A.  All  of  these  have  been  tried  before.  In 
1845  there  was  a  guaranteed  income  In  some 
county  in  England.  I  guess  it  lasted  about 
40  years. 

Children's  allowances  is  not  a  new  one. 
Canada,  of  course,  has  this. 

The  feeling  is  that  If  you  have  a  children's 
allowance  you'll  have  more  children.  This  is 
not  proven  true  In  Canada.  This  is  not  a 
program  that  solves  the  problem.  There  has 
to  be  some  kind  of  supplementation. 

I  think  guaranteed  incomes  or  reverse  In- 
come taxes  stifie  Initiative.  I  don't  think 
we're  ready  for  thetn.  .  .  .  The  economy  we 
have  now  does  not  fit  Itself  to  this  kind  of 
thing. 

Q.  What  about  a  combination  Incentive 
program  where  a  man  can  work  at  his  Job 
and  still  receive  a  certain  amount  of  wel- 
fare payments  and  pull  himself  up  a  little 
bit? 

A.  We  have  quite  a  percentage  of  the  case- 
load people  who  are  working  and  still  getting 
some  kind  of  supplementary  assistance  but 
the  Eisslstance  they  are  getting  Is  still  at  a 
welfare  standard,  which  Is  subsistence. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  us  do  .  .  .  (Let's 
say)  someone  is  on  welfare.  The  father  gets 
a  Job;  he  goee  to  collect  his  first  pay. 

Now  he's  no  longer  eligible.  We  close  the 
case. 

This  family  may  be  a  real  multi-problem 
family,  and  they've  been  on  welfare.  They've 
got  all  kinds  of  problems  and  the  first  thing 
that  happens  to  him  is  he  starts  work  and 
his  creditors  garnishee  his  wages.  And  the 
first  thing  you  know,  he's  back  on  welfare. 

If  we  could  Just  suspend  the  caae  and 
follow  It  through  and  do  casework  until  the 
fellow  gets  on  his  feet. 

We'd  help  him  with  the  problems  that  he 
might  come  across.  This  might  be  helpful. 

Q.  Were  you  thinking  of  using,  as  case 
aides,  people  within  the  pocH-er  sections  of 
the  city? 

A.  Could  be  .  .  .  We're  beginning  to  do  a 
little  of  this  with  the  new  careers  programs. 
This  is  demonstration  alone. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Q.  Do  you  have  enough  caae  workers  now? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  than  enough  if  you  could  do 
away  with  the  paperwork? 

A.  No,  I  think  we'd  do  a  better  Job.  I  don't 
know  that  we're  doing  our  complete  Job  now 
because  some  of  the  bureaucracy  we're  mixed 
up  In. 


ORANGEBURG    GROUP    PROMOTES 
MEMORIAL   FUND   FOR   SOLDIER 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
throughout  my  congressional  district  are 
participating  in  programs  designed  to 
show  their  support  for  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam. 

In  the  city  of  Orangeburg,  S.C,  for 
example,  patriotic  and  civic-minded  cit- 
izens recently  established  a  memorial  to 
a  young  soldier,  Sp4c.  Layne  Gleaton, 
who  was  killed  in  Vietnam.  Entitled  the 
"Layne  Gleaton  Vietnam  Fimd,"  this 
worthy  project  will  prov-ide  much-needed 
personal  items  for  our  fighting  men.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  wonderful  people 
of  Orangeburg,  many  of  whom  have  sons 
of  their  own  serving  in  Vietnam,  for 
founding  such  a  noble  program,  and  I 
feel  confident  that  it  will  meet  with  over- 
whelming success. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  following 
newspaper  article  about  this  project  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  as  follows: 

ORANGEBtTRG    QROUP    PROMOTES    MEMORIAL 

PtTND  roR  Soldier 
(By  John  Faust) 

What  l>egan  as  an  Informal  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  few  Orangeburg  citizens  to  send 
Orangeburg  servicemen  in  Vietnam  packages 
of  luxuries  and  necessities  has  turned  Into  a 
determined  drive  to  establish  a  memorial  in 
memory  of  a  fallen  U.S.  Army  serviceman. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Pass- 
water  of  Orangeburg,  herself  the  mother  of 
a  son  wounded  seriously  In  Vietnam,  a  list 
of  servicemen's  names  was  gathered  and  the 
first  package  was  to  have  been  mailed  with 
a  small  ceremony  from  the  Chestnut  St. 
Orangeburg  Rre  Station. 

However,  early  Friday  morning,  the  day  the 
package  was  to  be  mailed,  word  was  received 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yarborough  M.  Gleaton  that 
their  son,  SP4  Homer  Layne  Gleaton.  20.  had 
been  killed  In  action  Tuesday  In  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam.  SP4  Gleaton  was  to  have 
been  the  recipient  of  the  first  package. 

Now,  Instead  of  a  loosely  knit  group  of 
Individuals,  the  Layne  Gleaton  Vietnam 
Fund  has  been  created  as  a  memorial  to  the 
1967  graduate  of  Orangeburg  High  School. 

Friday  afternoon,  with  the  thought  of  the 
young  Orangeburger's  death  hanging  heavily 
over  the  group,  the  first  package  from  the 
fund  was  addressed  to  SP4  Marvin  H.  Thomas 
of  Orangeburg  who  Is  serving  with  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  In  Vietnam. 

"It  was  a  terrible  shock, "  said  Mrs.  Pass- 
water,  "one  that  really  shakes  a  person  up." 

Orangeburg  Mayor  E.  O.  Pendarvls,  on 
hand  for  the  occasion,  noted:  "There's  not 
much  you  can  say  after  something  like  this 
happens.  I  have  a  son  in  Vietnam  ...  I 
know  I'd  be  appreciative  of  anything  done 
for  my  son  to  make  his  lot  easier  while  he's 
serving  his  country. 

"This  group,  created  at  first  to  show  a 
small  measure  of  our  concern  to  our  men  in 
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Vietnam,"  he  said,  "can  perhaps  sho*f  our 
grief  and  sympathy  for  the  Gleaton  family 
by  expressing  our  support  for  those  men 
who  still  carry  the  burden  of  our  defense  in 
that  Asian  country." 

Already  funds  for  bearing  the  cost  of  mail- 
ing have  been  received  by  the  newly  formed 
group.  The  employes  of  Fabric  Services  do- 
nated a  check  to  the  group  and  Capt  R.  E. 
Sharpton  of  the  Orangeburg  Fire  Depart- 
ment donated  cash  to  enable  the  group  to 
send  their  first  packages  to  the  men  In 
Vietnam. 

"I'd  like  for  the  families  of  the  Orange- 
burg servicemen  presently  serving  in  Viet- 
nam to  send  their  addresses  to  the  Layne 
Oleaton  Vietnam  Fund,"  said  Mrs.  Pass- 
water,  "so  that  we  may  help  send  packages 
to  them.  All  they  need  do  Is  mall  the  name 
and  address  and  perhaps  a  list  of  their 
special  favorites  in  foods  and  other  Items, 
to  The  Lajme  Gleaton  Vietnam  Fund,  Post 
Office  Box  856,  Orangeburg." 

Capt  Sharpton  said  that  if  anyone  wishes 
to  donate  cash  or  articles  for  delivery  to  the 
Orangeburg  servicemen  in  Vietnam,  they 
could  deliver  them  to  the  Chestnut  St.  Fire 
Department  substation  for  pickup  and  ship- 
ment to  Vietnam. 

Another  Orangeburg  serviceman.  Johnny 
King,  sent  a  letter  to  his  wife  in  Orangeburg 
listing  Items  most  desired  by  Vietnamese 
duty  servicemen 

Mrs.  King  noted  that  any  articles  such  as 
scented  shaving  lotion,  cologne,  soaps  and 
such  were  not  to  be  sent  as  the  distinctive 
odor  could  leave  a  detectable  scent  on  the 
serviceman  using  them,  possibly  causing  him 
to  be  discovered  by  enemy  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese. 

Listed  by  King  as  being  most-wanted  arti- 
cles were:  ballpoint  pens,  pensized  fiash- 
llghts  with  batteries,  small  pen  knives,  cig- 
arette lighters,  plastic  soap  cases,  small  pack- 
ages of  writing  paper  with  self-seal  envelopes, 
small  address  books,  plastic  toothbrush  hold- 
ers, dark  terry  cloth  washcloths  and  nail 
clippers. 

Also,  plastic  cigarette  cases,  small  combs, 
small  tins  of  nuts  or  vacuum  packed  candles, 
small  plastic  snapshot  holders,  small  kitchen 
size  and  sandwich  type  plastic  bags,  small 
pocket  games  such  as  cards,  chess,  checkers, 
etc.,  small  paperback  books,  cans  of  spaghetti, 
fruit  cocktail  or  other  fruits,  canned  cookies 
and  many  other  items  not  susceptible  to  a 
hot  hiunld  climate. 


TWO  MARYLAND  SERVICEMEN 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF     MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1st  Lt.  Robert  L.  Baldwin  and  Marine 
Pfc.  Joseph  C.  Thorne,  Jr.,  two  fine 
young  men  from  Maryland,  were  killed 
recently  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend their  courage  and  honor  their 
memory  by  Including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  : 

Two  Martlanb  Sekvjcemen  Are  Killed  In 
Vietnam  War 

Two  men  from  Maryland  who  enlisted  in 
military  service  were  killed  Monday  In  action 
In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The  dead  were  identified  as : 

Army  1st  Lt.  Robert  L.  Baldwin.  21,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  G.  Baldwin,  of 
Edgewater,  who  was  killed  when  the  vehicle 
in  which  he  was  riding  struck  an  enemy  land 
mine. 
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Marine  Pfc.  Joseph  C.  Thome,  Jr.,  IB,  the 
son  of  Mr.  an0  Mrs.  James  A.  Smith,  of 
Hyattsvllle,  wb(i  died  as  a  result  of  gunshot 
wounds  he  received  5  miles  north  of  An  Hoa, 
In  Quang  Nam  province. 

Lieutenant  Baldwin,  who  volunteered  sev- 
eral weelcs  ago  to  be  a  platoon  leader,  served 
In  Company  D.  1st  Battalion,  20th  Infantry 
Regiment,  11th  Light  Infantry  Brigade,  the 
Amerlcal  Dlvlslac. 

Shortly  after  driving  In  Vietnam  last  Au- 
gust, he  took  c<)mmand  of  the  landing  zone 
at  Due  Pho,  an^  was  acting  company  com- 
mander last  wln^r. 

A  graduate  of  |Sprlng  Brook  High  School  in 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  where  he  was  raised. 
Lieutenant  Baldwin  played  first  trumpet  In 
both  the  marching  and  concert  bands  at  the 
school.  He  was  tbe  photographer  of  his  grad- 
uating class  for  tbe  high  school's  yearbook. 

At  Port  Jackson,  where  he  received  hta 
basic  training,  hie  was  named  the  "outstand- 
ing trainee"  of  bis  class.  He  attended  Officer 
Candidate  School  at  Fort  Benning. 

His  survivors  ;  include.  In  addition  to  his 
parents,  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Diane  B.  Oreenlaw, 
of  Laurel,  Md.,  afid  Miss  Carol  L.  Baldwin,  of 
Edgewater,  and  {a  brother,  Alan  J.  Baldwin, 
of  Edg»water. 


ATTAINMENT  OF  PEACE  IS  GOAL  OP 
NEW  ISRAEL  GOVERNMENT 


=i 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

j    OF    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUsi:  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursciay,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  GONZAI^EZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  guns  are 
once  again  beln^  heard  during  this  period 
of  the  Natlvltjf  and  of  the  deliverance 
and  I  can  think  of  no  better  time  than 
to  Introduce  into  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  interview  with  Foreign  Minister 
Abba  Eban  and  highlights  from  the  ad- 
dress by  Mrs.  Golda  Meir,  Prime  Minis- 
ter. This  beleaguered  little  nation  of 
Israel  experiences  its  most  holy  religious 
season  during  tils  period. 

The  material  follows: 

SAFECtJARDrNG        ^  ATION'S        SECTTRrTT        WHILE 
SXRrVINC  FOR  P)  tACE  REMAIN  CENTRAL  TASKS 


or  New  Iskael 


(Highlights  from 
Melr,   Prime 
Cabinet  to  the 
salem,  March 


the  address  by  Mrs.  Golda 
Minister,   on   presenting   her 
iCnesset  ( Parliament) ,  Jeru- 
ih.  1969) 


Israel  today  are 
nation's  security 


never  again  be  a 
conditions  which 
which  not  only 
threaten  us  with 


Government 


CBNTRAL    TASKS 

As  In   the  pas;,  the  central   tasks  facing 
above  all,  to  safeguard  the 

and  to  continue  to  strive 
for  peace.  ,  .  .  We  ire  as  resolutely  determined 
as  the  previous  government  that  there  shall 

return  to  the  borders  and 
existed  on  June  4,  1967,  and 

enabled    our    enemies    to 

annihilation,  but  tempted 
them  to  believe  lA  their  capacity  to  carry  out 
their  plan.  We  w^t  peace  under  conditions 
that  wUl  put  an]  end  to  the  temptation  of 
a  new  Arab  aggre^ion. 

The  secret  of  I  Israel's  endurance  in  the 
struggles  and  w4rs  that  have  been  forced 
upon  us  since  we  achieved  our  Independence 
is  the  Inexorabla  tie  between  survival  and 
sovereignty  and  lour  consclousnees  of  this 
tie.  .  .  .  For  us,  and  perhaps  not  only  for  us, 
there  Is  no  alternative  to  a  resolute  con- 
frontation of  the]  struggle  and  the  defeat  of 
the  designs  of  thje  aggressors.  Our  existence 
In  this  part  of  th#  world  is  no  transient  phe- 
nomenon. We  arf  not  a  foreign  growth  in 
this  region.  We  cannot  be  uprooted  from  our 
homeland. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CKASKTIRX   TSANSFORMED   INTO    FSOIfT   LINX 

It  has  been  our  fate  that  while  we  engrossed 
ourselves  in  constructive  and  creative  work 
in  our  homeland,  we  have  had  to  defend  our 
lives  and  our  achievements  and  take  up  arms 
against  attackers  and  aggressors.  ...  It  has 
never  been  our  aspiration  to  win  victory  In 
war,  but  to  prevent  wars.  It  has,  neverthe- 
less, been  demonstrated  that  when  wars  have 
been  forced  upon  us.  we  have  been  able  to 
fulfill  ouir  task.  And  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
heart  that  if  a  new  war  is  forced  upon  us 
sigaln,  we  shall  again  be  victorious.  .  .  .  We 
will  not  accept  any  arrangement  that  Is  not 
true  peace.  We  shall  not  agree  to  any  "solu- 
tion" which  does  not  guarantee  that  this  war 
Is  the  last  war.  Unfortunately,  the  Arab  rulers 
have  repulsed  the  outstretched  hand.  .  .  . 
We  consented  to  a  ceasefire.  The  Arab  States 
also  agreed  to  the  ceasefire.  But  only  a  few 
days  passed  before  the  ceasefire  lines  became 
front  lines  of  continuous  aggression  waged 
against  us  by  the  Arab  States.  In  truth,  the 
war  is  not  yet  over.  Day  in,  day  out,  our  sons 
are  falling  at  their  posts.  .  .  .  The  actions 
and  utterances  of  the  Arab  rulers  give  no 
promise  of  approaching  tranquility. 

RESPONSIBILITY  TOR  TERRORISM 

As  far  as  violations  of  the  ceasefire  are 
concerned,  we  are  not  prepared  to  distin- 
guish between  aggression  wEiged  by  regular 
armies  and  acts  of  murder  and  sabotage 
perpetrated  by  terrorist  organizations.  The 
responslblUty  for  the  saboteurs'  activities 
must  also  rest  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  governments  and  states  from  whose 
territories  the  saboteurs  go  forth  with  one 
single  purpose:  to  wreak  murder  in  the 
midst  of  the  civilian  population  of  Israel 
.  .  The  Arab  States  must  understand  that 
the  ceasefire  lines  can  be  tranquil  only  if 
quiet  Is  maintained  on  both  sides  of  the 
lines  ...  No  political  factor  has  the  moral 
right  to  deny  us  the  authority  and  Justi- 
fication to  exercise  our  right  to  self-defense 
against  acts  of  murder  and  sabotage.  Ir- 
respective of  whether  they  are  perpetrated 
by  regular  armies  or  by  terrorist  organiza- 
tions . .  . 

"arrangements"      CANNOT      BE      A      StrBSTITDTE 
FOR  PEACE 

It  is  Impossible  to  Ignore  the  attempt  to 
convene  the  four  powers  for  discussions  and 
recommendations  on  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  .  .  .  One  cannot  help  wonder 
that  one  of  the  powers  considers  Itself 
qualified  to  deal  with  Israel-Arab  affairs  as 
a  neutral,  although  It  shoulders  such  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  the  aggressive  prep- 
arations which  brought  about  the  Six- 
Day  War.  Another  one  of  the  four  powers 
is  a  state  whose  government's  only  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  aid  of  Israel 
has  been  the  imposition  of  an  embargo  on 
arms  for  Israel.  All  of  this  government's 
declarations  and  measures  since  the  Six- 
Day  War  are  distinguished  by  blatant  one- 
sidedness  in  matters  affecting  our  existence 
and  the  conditions  for  our  very  physical 
survival.  No  decision  can  be  adopted  with- 
out us  nor  can  any  "recommendation"  be 
formulated  without  our  consent.  It  Is  a 
dangerous  illusion  to  assume  that  any  solu- 
tion can  be  found  in  any  arrangements 
whatever  without  real  peace  between  the 
parties  to  the  conflict  ...  We  cannot  ac- 
quiesce In  the  toleration  afforded  to  the 
stubborn  refusal  of  the  Arab  leaders  which 
runs  counter  to  the  United  Nations  charter 
SJid  Is  opposed  to  all  international  prac- 
tice to  sit  down  with  us  to  negotiate  a 
solution  to  all  problems  ...  We  want  one 
simple  and  elementary  thing,  vital  to  us 
and  to  our  neighbors:  peace  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  to  be  reached  by  face  to 
face  talks.  This  is  the  only  way  to  peace 
.  .  .  Israel,  like  every  Independent  state  or 
free  nation,  will  not  permit  others  to  deter- 
mine its  fata  . . . 
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STATUS- QUO     SHALL     BKMAIN     UNTIL     PEACE     is 
ACHIEVED 

We  have  assisted  and  will  continue  to 
assist  Jarring  in  the  execution  of  his  task 
to  bring  the  sldee  together  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  permanent  peace,  as  he 
was  Instructed  to  do  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  ...  In  the  absence  of  any 
readiness  for  peace,  we  have  only  one  choice: 
whilst  we  do  everything  for  peace,  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves  and  to  live  under  the  present 
circumstances  so  long  as  there  Is  no  peace 
even  if  it  should  take  a  long  Ume,  much 
longer  than  we  should  desire. 

Attainment   op    Peace   Within    Secure 
Boundaries  Is  Israel's  Firm  Resolve 
(Pull    text   of   the   Interview   with   Foreign 
Minister  Abba   Eban,   by  Alfred  Friendly, 
the  Washington  Post,  March  6,  1969) 
Q.  The  Arab  states  insist  that  Israel  has 
never   stated    that   it   accepts    the    Security 
Council  resolution  of  Nov.  22,  1967.  or  would 
Implement  it.  Is  this  true? 

A.  We've  made  so  many  statements  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  resolutions  as  the  frame- 
work of  a  negotiated  settlement  that  we 
can't  even  attach  seriousness  to  any  Arab  as- 
sertions to  the  contrary.  On  Oct.  8,  I  myself 
said  In  the  U.N.  General  Assembly:  "Israel 
accepts  the  Security  Council  resolution 
and  declares  its  readiness  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments on  all  matters  mentioned  therein." 

That  Is  the  cabinet  position.  Now  the  Arab 
states  have  reservations  about  our  use  of  the 
word  "agreement. "  The  word  "agreement"  U 
in  the  resoluUon.  It  is  the  very  essence  of 
our  position. 

That  peace  must  grow  from  agreements  In 
the  Middle  East,  not  from  settlements  dic- 
tated outside  It.  There  are  no  Security  Coun- 
cil resolutions  calling  for  any  action  except 
on  the  basis  of  agreement. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  declared  that  your  im- 
plementation of  the  resolution  would  entail 
the  VTlthdrawal  of  Israeli  troops  to  new  bor- 
ders? The  Arabs  claim  you  refuse  to  say  so. 
A.  I  was  asked  that  by  Ambassador  Jarring 
In  a  memorandum  presented  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic  [Egypt).  I  gave  him  a  clear 
answer,  namely  that  In  a  peace  agreement 
we  would  replace  the  cease-fire  lines  by  se- 
cure and  agreed  boundaries  and  that  the  dis- 
position of  troops  would  then  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  new  boundaries. 

It  Is  ludicrous  to  say  that  Israel  and  an 
Arab  state  would  agree  to  negotiated  and 
recognized  boimdartes  and  then  would  re- 
station  their  troops  In  places  where  they 
were  not  entitled  to  be  under  the  agreement. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  Arab  states  ask  for 
withdrawal  without  peace  or  the  establish- 
ment of  new  boundaries. 

Q.  Why  has  Israel  not  made  public  In  more 
specific  terms  the  new  territorial  arrange- 
ments It  envisions? 

A.  Here  we're  In  a  quandary.  When  we 
make  our  Ideas  public  It  Increases  the  com- 
plexities. We  make  certain  proposals  and  the 
Arab  states  look  at  them,  recoil  and  say  they 
cannot  negotiate  on  them.  I  think  It  Is  much 
better  to  say  officially  that  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table  the  whole  problem  of  boundaries 
and  territories  is  open  for  agreement.  The 
territorial  question  is  open  for  free  discus- 
sion, anyone  can  make  any  proposals  he  likes 
for  negotiation. 

When  I  go  to  my  colleagues  to  discuss  pos- 
sible terms,  they  say  "Have  you  got  an  Arab 
government  that  Is  willing  in  principle  to 
talk  peace?  If  not,  why  should  we  fight 
among  oiirselves  about  something  hypo- 
thetical." 

If  I  came  one  day  and  say,  "Gentlemen, 
Arab  government  XYZ  says  it  wants  peace 
and  would  like  to  explore  its  conditions,  then 
we  would  have  to  cross  the  Rubicon.  We 
would  have  to  give  our  negotiators  concrete 
positions,  determining  what  things  are  In- 
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dispensable  for   us   and   on  which   matters 
they  can  be  flexible. 

The  Arab  states  have  never  put  us  in  the 
position  of  having  to  work  out  a  detailed 
range  of  contingent  positions. 

They  will  not  negotiate  directly,  they  will 
not  negotiate  Indirectly— as  Nasser  told  The 
New  York  Times  the  other  day — they  will 
not  negotiate  orally,  they  will  not  negotiate 
with  Jarring  or  without  him.  They  will  not 
even  negotiate  by  correspondence  course. 

That's  where  the  frustration  lies.  Unless 
they  negotiate  with  us  they  will  never  know 
and  we  ourselves  vrtll  never  know  the  true 
limits  of  our  flexibility  and  of  theirs. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  details  of  a  peace 
agreement  are  secondary  to  the  principal 
objective,  the  sine  qua  non:  an  end  to  the 
long  Arab  campaign  for  the  erOnctlon  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
Arab  states  are,  as  they  claim,  sincerely  re- 
nouncing that  goal  by  accepting  the  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution? 

A.  The  policy  of  the  UAR  must  be  In- 
terpreted in  accordance  with  the  statements 
of-  Its  leaders  and  from  communications  to 
us  by  Ambassador  Jarring.  These  are  quite 
consistent:  There  Isn't  any  distinction  be- 
tween them.  They  present  the  following  pic- 
ture: 

They  want  us  to  withdraw  In  the  first 
stage  to  the  June  4,  1967,  boundarte»— what 
we  call  our  nightmare  map.  They  want  us 
to  reconstruct  our  own  peril  and  put  us  back 
Into  the  straitjacket.  But  this  Is  only  stage 
one. 

Stage  two  Is  that  the  Arab  armies  wovUd 
follow  our  retreat.  Notice  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  dialogue  with  the  United  States,  the 
principle  of  demilitarization  In  Slnal  Is 
dropped:  Arab  troops  move  In  to  wherever 
Israeli  troops  move  out.  The  June  4  powder 
keg  is  reconstructed. 

Then  the  blockade  Is  re-established.  Free- 
dom of  passage  in  the  Suez  Is  made  con- 
tingent on  settlement  of  the  refugee  problem, 
which  Is  at  the  very  best  a  matter  of  years — 
I  bop>e  not  decades. 

The  same  is  true  about  passage  through 
the  Straits  of  Tlran,  the  Issue  that  exploded 
Into  the  June  vrar. 

The  UAR  tells  us  that  they  would  oppose 
any  permanent  arrangement  not  contingent 
on  their  consent.  The  Sword  of  Damocles 
would  be  put  back  Into  place.  The  May  23, 
1967.  crisis  could  be  recreated  whenever  the 
UAR  decided  to  do  so. 

Thereafter,  the  Palestine  problem,  as  they 
call  It,  would  have  to  be  settled  by  allowing 
all  the  refugees  back  Into  what  remained  of 
Israel  after  Its  withdrawal.  Enough  Arabs 
must  be  Introduced  to  convert  Israel  Into 
something  that  is  not  Israel. 

Then,  Nasser  says,  he  would  make  peace 
with  the  Israel  that  it  then  would  have  be- 
come namely  another  Arab  state. 

This  is  so  clear,  so  repeatedly  stated,  that 
to  assume  that  Nasser  wants  peace  with 
Israel  as  a  sovereign  Jewish  state  in  its  own 
national  personality  Is  utterly  frivolous. 

In  fact.  In  the  last  few  days,  the  govern- 
ments which  are  In  closest  contact  with  us 
have  told  us  very  frankly  that  they  do  not 
now  believe  that  the  UAB  Is  ready  for  a 
peace  with  us  on  terms  that  Israel  would 
accept  or  that  friendly  governments  would 
advise  us  to  accept. 

At  the  most,  Nasser  would  accept  a  Jewish 
community  In  an  Arab  state,  or  perhaps  a 
sort  of  Lebanon.  But  the  Idea  that  Israel  Is 
an  Independent  nation  with  roots  In  the 
Middle  East,  no  less  deep  and  much  older 
than  Arab  roots  is  foreign  to  Nasser's 
thinking. 

Our  case  Is  that  Israel  Is  part  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  past  and  the  Middle  East  present 
and  the  Middle  East  future.  This  Is  some- 
thing that  he  has  never  grasped. 

I  think  that  this  Is  the  real  essence  of  the 
conflict — that  Arab  Intellectual  and  political 
leaders  have  never  really  solved  the  mystery 
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of  Israel's  deep  and  authentic  roots  In  the 
Middle  East  past  and  destiny. 

Q.  Is  the  same  unwillingness  that  you 
assert  on  the  part  of  Egypt  to  make  peace 
true  with  respect  to  Jordan? 

A.  The  situation  is  different,  in  the  psy- 
chological sense.  There  are  Palestinian  and 
Jordanian  leaders  who  say  frankly  that  they 
would  have  preferred  Israel  not  to  exist  but 
that  Its  existence  is  an  Inexorable  fact. 

If  Nasser  can  allow  himself  to  dream,  how- 
ever vainly,  of  a  military  victory  as  a  final 
solution,  the  Jordanians  cannot  possibly 
have  any  such  Ulvislons. 

The  question  Is  whether  there  Is  In  Jor- 
dan a  sovereign  capacity  to  negotiate.  The 
question  mstfks  are  whether  Jordan  can 
negotiate  without  a  green  light,  or  even  an 
amber  light,  from  Cairo;  whether  the  green 
or  amber  light  exists;  whether  It  could  ex- 
plore a  settlement  with  us  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  terrorist  organizations;  whether 
the  presence  of  Iraqi  troopw  In  Jordan  exer- 
cises an  inhibiting  effect. 

But  the  Issue  is  not  dead.  What  I  have  in 
mind  is  an  integral  solution  solving  the 
problems  of  Israel,  Jordan  and  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  by  establishing  an  open  bound- 
ary on  the  community  model  familiar  in 
Western  Europe,  as  for  example  Benelux. 

We  must  look  for  a  way  of  living  together 
without  a  million  Arabs  being  forced  Into  an 
unwanted  allegiance. 

Q.  How  can  there  be  the  "real  peace,"  the 
sincere  willingness  of  Arabs  to  live  in  peace 
with  Israel,  unless  the  rtfugee  problem  Is 
solved?  Have  you  a  proposal  for  its  solution? 
A.  I  used  to  think  that  the  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem  would  bring  about  peace. 
It  is  my  conviction  now  tb»it  the  exact  op- 
posite is  true,  that  only  peace  can  bring 
about  a  solution  of  the  refugee  problem. 

So  long  as  the  Arab  states  do  not  want 
peace,  they  will  not  want  a  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem. 

The  Security  Council  resolution  is  the  first 
international  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
refugee  solution  can  only  come  as  a  part  of 
an  Integral  peace  solution.  The  problem  was 
caused  by  war;  it  can  only  be  solved  by 
peace. 

Nevertheless  we  did  make  a  proposal,  to 
which  the  press  has  given  Insufficient  atten- 
tion, that  ahead  of  any  question  of  peace  or 
boundaries  or  recognition,  we  should  have  an 
international  conference  to  charter  a  five- 
year  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  refugee 
problem  with  the  participation  of  Middle 
Eastern  states,  of  governments  which  help 
to  support  the  refugees  and  the  U.N.  spe- 
cialized agencies.  I  shovUd  be  anxious  to 
know  what  is  wrong  with  that  suggestion. 
In  proposing  in  New  York  in  October  to  try 
to  reach  agreement  on  each  of  the  eight  or 
nine  subjects  In  the  Security  Council  reso- 
lution, of  which  the  refugees  is  one,  I  said 
it  made  no  matter  to  me  which  was  dis- 
cussed first. 

I  said  let's  begin  with  navigation,  or  the 
refugee  problem,  or  boundaries,  or  take  them 
up  simultaneously  with  subcommittees  to 
discuss  each  of  them. 

UAR  Foreign  Minister  Rlad's  answer  was 
to  book  passage  back  to  Cairo  because  any 
response  to  this  would  have  Involved  him  in 
a  dialogue  with  us.  The  peace  idea  was  be- 
coming too  concrete  for  his  liking.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  refugee  conference  was  rejected 
rather  nervously  by  him,  because  It  is  not 
easy  to  explain  to  world  opinion  that  It 
should  be  rejected  by  anyone  who  cares  any- 
thing for  the  refugees. 

Q.  But  have  you  stated,  even  In  principle, 
what  Israel  is  prepared  to  do  to  solve  that 
enormous  problem? 

A.  We  are  on  our  guard  against  any  man- 
ner of  thinking  that  makes  the  refugee  prob- 
lem an  exclusive  Israeli  responsibility.  Israel 
simply  cannot  solve  the  problem;  It  can  make 
a  contribution  to  its  solution.  I  don't  believe 
the  states  of  the  Middle  East  can  solve  It 
alone.   It  has   to   be   solved  regionally   and 
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internationally.  That  Is  why  we  must  create 
a  regional  and  international  framework  for 
the  refugee  discussion.  But  when  I  say  that 
peace  could  solve  it,  I  mean  that  the  psy- 
chology of  peace  would  open  up  possibilities 
which  we  cannot  envisage  In  a  condition  of 
war. 

That's  what  I  think  the  Arab  governments 
don't  understand.  The  key  to  the  Israeli  atti- 
tude lies  in  their  hands.  The  moment  they 
negotiate  with  us,  they  unlock  In  the  Israeli 
mind  all  kinds  of  Impulses  which  have  been 
held  back. 

Q.  In  the  absence  of  progress  towards  a 
settlement,  will  the  Palestine  liberation 
movement  grow  and  capture  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Arab  peoples,  to  the  point  that 
a  political  settlement  becomes  Impossible? 

A.  These  groups  are  a  burden  on  our  se- 
curity In  some  places,  but  In  my  mind  they 
are  still  marginal  and  not  central. 

Arab  governments  established  these  orga- 
nizations. Without  Arab  governments  they 
would  have  neither  weapons  nor  support.  The 
mastery  still  belongs  to  the  Arab  govern- 
ments. If  Nasser  or  King  Hussein  decided  to 
negotiate  peace,  I  believe  these  movements 
would  dwindle  at  the  negotiating  stage  and 
fade  away  at  the  settlement  stage. 

Q.  They  have  not  become  Frankenstein's 
monster,  more  powerful  then  their  creator? 

A.  I  think  the  governments  still  retain  ex- 
ecutive control.  The  Fatah  Is  simply  a  con- 
venience for  Arab  governments  which  do  not 
want  to  fight  with  their  regular  armlee  and 
yet  do  not  want  a  period  of  tranquility  lead- 
ing to  peace. 

Q.  Israel  is  accused  of  asking  for  a  degree 
of  security  that  no  other  country  enjoys; 
that  you  refuse  to  gamble  on  the  possible 
turning  of  your  adversaries'  minds  towards 
a  peaceful  outcome. 

A.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  settle  for  the 
kind  of  security  which  every  other  country 
has.  I  would  take  any  sovereign  coimtry  has. 
I  would  take  any  sover%lgn  coimtry  in  the 
world  and  ask  what  are  its  relationships  with 
Its  neighbors  in  a  state  of  peace.  I  would  shut 
my  eyes,  pick  one,  and  settle  for  that. 

Q.  How  will  the  Israeli  government 
changes  affect  the  relationship  between 
hawks  and  doves?  Where  do  you  stand  pei- 
Bonally  In  that  division? 

A.  The  ornithological  deflnlUon  Is  not  use- 
ful. The  hawk-dove  phrase  has  done  more 
to  confuse  public  thinking  on  International 
problems  than  any  other  semantic  device. 

We  are  all  hawks  only  In  our  ambition  to 
make  Israel  really  secure,  and  most  of  us 
are  doves  In  ovir  ardent  desire  for  peace.  My 
colleague  (Defense  Minister  Moshe)  Dayan 
is  called  a  hawk  but  it  was  he  who  told  your 
people  on  television  that  he  "would  give  up 
a  lot  of  territory  for  peace"  with  Egypt  or 
Jordan.  That  sounds  dovish  to  me. 

Mrs.  Melr,  who  I  hope  will  lead  the  next 
cabinet,  has  said  that  she  opposed  the  ex- 
treme slogan  of  "no  surrender  of  territory" 
and  that  If  our  boundaries  are  to  be  agreed 
boundaries  they  cannot  be  the  present  ones, 
but  that  only  a  peace  negotiation  can  make 
the  discussion  real. 

So  there  Is  a  national  consensus  which  I 
have  been  expressing  all  these  months. 


HEWER  OF  PEACE 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  31. 1969 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  general  who  commanded  hlstorj-'s 
greatest  army  turned  to  civilian  life  in 
1948,  he  stated  that  he  would  not  be 
changing  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
his  life — "the  protection  and  perpetua- 
tion of  basic  human  freedcm. 
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Dwlght  Eisekihower  had  protected  the 
freedom  of  man  by  forging  unity  among 
the  Allies  and  maintaining  that  unity 
until  Hitler's  "Portress  Europe"  had  been 
broken.  After  the  war,  he  turned  to 
perpetuating  Qhe  hard-won  freed(»n. 

Although  mpst  of  his  life  had  been 
devoted  to  wa|  and  preparation  for  war, 
he  was  a  man  of  peace.  He  believed  as  an 
article  of  faith  that  peace  was  the  only 
climate  in  which  human  freedom  could 
endure. 

As  Presldenll  of  the  United  States,  he 
brought  us  outi  of  war  and  then  gave  our 
Nation  a  period  of  growth  and  progress 
with  uncommcn  tranquillity. 

His  success  In  maintaining  the  peace 
derived  from  d  quality  often  underrated 
in  leaders — goid  will.  He  trusted  people 
and  in  turn  they  trusted  him.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  best  in  people  and  they 
responded  with  their  best.  He  reasoned 
with  others  aind  they  refrained  from 
shouting  wheh  disagreeing  with  his 
policies-. 

"  Hugh"  Sidey  of  Life  magazine,  a  man 
who  has  cover^  many  Presidents,  com- 
mented on  thi^  quality  last  August  after 
the  general's  list  TV  appearance: 

There  are  eveni  thoae  who  dare  suggest  that 
his  soothing  spirit,  the  Innate  goodn«eB  of 
the  man  himself,  did  more  to  lift  up  the 
hearts  of  Amerl<^ns  and  hold  them  together 
In  a  reasonable!  state  of  public  happiness 
than  many  social  reforms  that  have  been 
propounded  since. 

His  unending  good  will  made  him  a 
unifier  of  men  4nd  allowed  him  to  become 
an  Instrument  i>f  peace.  The  name  Eisen- 
hower translaties  to  "hewer  of  iron."  I 
prefer  to  remember  him  as  a  "hewer  of 
peace." 


I 
NEED  FOR  S'^ONG  FEDERAL  COAL 
MINE  I  SAFETY  LAWS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

Or  MicRiGAir 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OF  BKPKESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 


Mr.  O'HARAi  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  Issues  facing  this  Con- 
gress is  the  necessity  for  enacting  strong 
Federal  coal  mine  safety  laws. 

An  article  ap^jearlng  in  the  New  York 
Times  magsizine  of  March  30,  1969,  sum- 
marizes the  health  and  safety  problems 
of  the  coal  industry  and  the  history  of 
congressional  fiUure  to  adequately  meet 
these  problems.! 

I  commend  if,  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress: 
Thb  Scamdal  op 

Minks  :    More 

Died  Violentli 

(By  ll«n  A.  Franklin) 
"Of  the  54  meii  In  the  mine,  only  two  who 
happened  to  be  In  some  crevices  near  the 
mouth  of  the  sh^ft  escaped  with  life.  Nearly 
all  the  Internal  w  arks  of  the  mine  were  blown 
to  atoms.  Such  w  is  the  force  of  the  explosion 
that  a  basket  tJien  descending,  containing 
three  men,  was  blown  nearly  100  feet  Into  the 
air.  Two  fell  out  and  were  crushed  to  death, 
and  a  third  remained  In,  and,  with  the 
basket,  was  throiffn  some  70  to  80  feet  from 
the  shaft,  breakl4g  both  his  legs  and  arms." 


Dkath  and  Injury  in  the 
Than   120,000  Miners  Have 
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These  sentences  matter-of-factly  describing 
the  pulverization  of  a  shift  of  coal  miners, 
including  the  three  men  grotesquely  orbited 
out  of  the  mine  shaft  as  If  launched  from  a 
missUe  sUo,  are  from  the  first  detailed  record 
of  an  American  mine  disaster.  Antiquity 
probably  explains  the  nursery  rhyme 
quality — "two  fell  down  and  broke  their 
crowns  .  .  ."  For  this  earliest  remembered 
mine  catastrophe,  in  the  Black  Heath  pit 
near  Richmond,  Va.,  o<»curred  March  18,  1839. 

A  primitive  time,  no  doubt.  The  nation  was 
then  so  new  that  Martin  Van  Buren,  warm- 
ing his  feet  at  the  coal-burning  grates  In 
the  White  House,  was  the  first  President  to 
have  been  bom  a  United  States  citizen.  The 
daguerreotype  was  Introduced  here  that  year 
by  Samuel  P.  B.  Morse,  while  awaiting  the 
Issuance  of  a  patent  on  his  telegraph.  Half 
the  coal-producing  sUtes  were  not  yet  In 
the  Union. 

The  coal  mines,  on  the  threshold  of  fueling 
a  manufacturing  explosion  that  was  to  make 
this  country  an  unmatched  Industrial  power, 
produced  barely  one  mllUon  tons  In  1838,  less 
than  1 /500th  of  the  output  today.  In  the 
absence  of  all  but  the  crudest  technology, 
men  relying  on  the  death  fluttertngs  of  caged 
canaries  to  warn  them  of  Imminent  suffoca- 
tion obviously  would  die  In  the  mines.  Some 
mines  employed  suicidal  specialists  known 
as  "cannoneers,"  whose  mission  was  to  crawl 
along  the  tunnel  floors  under  a  wet  canvas 
before  a  shift,  igniting  "puffs"  of  mine  gas 
near  the  roof  with  an  upraised  candle.  Dead 
miners  were  not  even  counted.  Their  enor- 
mous casualty  rate  was  not  archived  until 
less  than  100  years  ago. 

A  glimpse  Into  this  dim  crevice  of  Ameri- 
can Industrial  history  is  necessary  to  put  In- 
to perspective  the  myths  and  realities  of  the 
men  who  work  in  the  mines  today.  For  the 
real  story  of  coal  Is  not  Its  multiplying  Inani- 
mate statistics — tons  and  carloadlngs  and 
days  lost  In  strikes.  It  is  the  agony  of  those 
men — a  tale  as  old  as  Black  Heath  and  one 
that  Is  so  full  of  extravagantly  evil  personali- 
ties and  atrocious  acts  that  Charles  Dickens 
would  have  loved  to  tell  It.  For  behind  and 
beneath  the  mountains  of  the  Appalachian 
coalfield,  miners  have  remained  since  Black 
Heath  the  most  systematically  exploited  and 
expendable  class  of  cltlaens  (with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  American  Indian  and 
the  Negro)  In  this  country. 

The  story  at  last  may  have  an  un-Dlckens- 
lan  ending.  For  now,  coal  miners  can  see 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  In  this  1969 
spring,  130  years  after  the  Black  Heath  dis- 
aster, the  mining  industry  may  finally  agree 
to  pay  the  modest  cost  of  keeping  Its  work 
force  alive,  of  abandoning  the  embedded 
Idea  that  men  are  cheaper  than  coal.  And — 
small  pittance — we  may  all  be  Involved  In 
helping  pay  what  It  costs  to  write  this  long 
delayed  postscript  to  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion; the  price  of  bringing  miners  Into  the 
20th  century  probably  will  appear,  as  we 
shall  see,  as  pennies  on  our  electric  bUls. 

In  the  context  of  technological  advance- 
ment In  nearly  every  other  area  of  human 
enterprise,  very  little  has  changed  for  men 
who  go  down  to  the  mines  In  shafts.  Only 
four  months  ago,  78  coal  miners  were  trapped 
and  killed  below  ground  In  West  Virginia  In 
one  of  the  most  volcanic  eruptions  of  explo- 
sion and  fire  In  the  memory  of  Federal  mine 
Inspectors.  As  at  Black  Heath,  the  explosion 
at  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company's  27- 
square-mlle  No.  9  mine  at  Farmlngton, 
W.  Va.,  almost  certainly  was  caused  by  an 
Ignition  of  methane  gas,  a  volatile,  highly 
flammable,  usually  odorless  and  Invisible 
hydrocarbon  gas  liberated  from  virgin  coal. 
At  Consol  No.  9.  a  modern,  "safe"  mine 
operated  by  one  of  the  wealthy  giants  of  the 
Industry,  the  dally  methane  emission  was  8 
mUUon  cubic  feet,  enough  to  supply  the 
heating  and  cooking  needs  of  a  small  city  11 
It   were   captured    and    sold.   The   explosion 
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hasard  was  dealt  with  there  as  it  Is  generally 
In  mining  today,  by  only  modestly  more 
sophisticated  methods  than  those  at  Black 
Heath. 

Fresh  air  Is  drawn  Into  the  mines  by  giant 
fans  and  circulated  and  directed  constantly 
through  the  honeycomb  of  tunnels  by  means 
of  doors,  ducts  or  sometimes  by  curtains 
called  brattices  (miners  call  them  "brad- 
dishes").  The  Intake  air  Is  supposed  to  di- 
lute and,  by  law,  "render  harmless  or  carry 
away"  the  methane  and  hold  the  mine  atmos- 
phere to  less  than  the  legal  limit  of  1  percent 
gas.  Unless  coal  dust  Is  mixed  with  it— in 
which  case  the  explosion  threshold  drops  slg- 
nlflcantly — methane  will  not  Ignite  or  ex- 
plode In  concentrations  of  less  than  5  percent. 
Miners  live  and  die  today  on  a  margin  of  4 
percentage  points — or  less  If  coal  dust  is 
suspended  in  the  alr.< 

It  Is  known  that  the  giant  electric  mining 
machines  In  use  for  the  last  20  years- 
machines  that  chew  up  and  claw  coal  from 
the  face  with  rotary  bits  the  size  of  railroad 
wheels — churn  up  an  Immense  amount  of 
dust.  The  machines,  have  water  sprays  to 
settle  the  dust.  But  the  machines'  rapid  rate 
of  advance  through  the  seam  also  liberates 
much  methane. 

The  flrst  explosion  at  Consol  No.  9  came 
at  5:25  A.M.,  Not.  20,  during  the  cateye 
shift.  It  was  a  day  after  the  passage  over 
northern  West  Virginia  of  a  cold  front  accom- 
panied by  an  abrupt  drop  in  barometric 
pressure.  In  the  primitive  mythology  of  mine 
safety,  these  natural  events — the  arrival  oJ 
cold,  dry  air  and  a  barometric  low,  which 
Increases  the  methane  liberation  In  a  mine- 
have  been  associated  for  years  with  disasters. 
The  legendary  great  mine  explosions,  from 
Monongah  and  Darr  In  1907,  Rachel  &  Agnes 
In  1908  and  on  up  to  Orient  No.  2  In  1951, 
have  occurred  In  November  and  December 
and  In  cold  dry  weather.  The  dry  air  dehu- 
mldlfles  a  mine  and  sets  coal  dust  In  motion. 

Every  fall  through  1967,  the  United  Mine 
workers  Journal  had  published  a  fraternal 
warning  to  union  brothers  to  observe  special 
precautions  in  "the  explosion  season."  But.  no 
research  having  been  done  In  a  century  of 
such  meterologlcal  coincidences,  the  Industry 
can  and  does  take  no  account  of  what  It, 
therefore,  regards  as  a  folklore  factor— 
which  might  Interfere  with  production.  The 
U.M.W.  Journal  had  not  got  around  to  run- 
ning the  1968  warning  when  Console  No.  9 
blew  up.  "We  ftgiu-ed  afterward  It  would  be 
no  use,"  a  Journal  editor  said  later. 

No  one  yet  knows  what  death  befell  the 
78  men  In  No.  9.  Miners  who  survive  the 
shock  wave,  heat  and  afterdamp  (carbon 
monoxide)  of  an  underground  explosion  are 
Instructed  to  barricade  themselves  in  good 
air.  If  any,  and  await  rescue.  But  during  the 
nine  days  and  nights  that  rescue  teams  stood 
by  helplessly  on  the  surface  at  Farmlngton, 
there  were  at  least  16  further  explosions  in 
the  mine.  The  first  blast  had  burst  up  600 
feet  through  the  portals  and  ventilation 
shafts,  blowing  the  Internal  works  of  the 
mine  to  atoms  and  knocking  out  ventilation 
circuits.  At  the  top,  the  main  shaft  became 
the  muzzle  of  a  mammoth  subterranean  can- 
non. The  massive  headframe,  a  trestled  struc- 
ture of  bridge-size  steel  I-beams  that  sup- 
port the  main  hoist,  was  blown  apart.  For 
days,  a  boiling  plvime  of  p>olsonous  black 
smoke   alternately   belched   from   the  shaft 

•  One  example  of  the  retarded  technology  of 
mine  safety  Is  that  miners  testing  for  gas 
still  rely  today  on  the  Olame  safety  lamp  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  perfected  more  than  150 
years  ago.  The  safety  lamp  Is  rugged  and 
safe  If  used  properly,  but  It  requires  highly 
skilled  operators  to  read  It  accurately,  and 
then  Its  accvu-acy  Is  no  more  than  half  a  per- 
centage point — or  10  per  cent  of  the  margin 
between  survival  and  explosion. 
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and  then  unaccountably  reversed  Its  flow  and 
inhaled,  bursting  forth  again  with  renewed 
detonations  below. 

Finally,  on  Nov.  29,  all  five  shafts  and 
portals  at  the  mine  were  sealed — capped  and 
made  airtight  with  tons  of  rock,  steel  and 
concrete.  Not  for  months,  until  engineers  are 
certain  that  restoring  ventilation  will  not 
re-lgnlte  coked  embers  and  trigger  the  mil- 
lions of  cubic  feet  of  methane  collecting  In 
the  primordial  atmosphere  below,  will  Parm- 
Ington's  dead  be  disinterred  from  their  gassy 
grave.  The  same  mine  was  sealed  for  more 
than  a  year  following  a  less  violent  explosion 
in  1954  that  killed  16  men  (Including  one. 
Black  Heath-style,  topside  near  the  mine 
mouth ) ,  and  fires  continued  to  burn  in  sealed 
sections  of  the  mine  even  after  production 
was  resumed. 

If  entombing  a  mine  fire  to  control  it  seems 
primitive  In  this  day  of  chemical  fire  fighting 
agents  and  automatic  deluge  sprinkler  sys- 
tems. It  Is  futuristic,  compared  with  the  in- 
dustry's performance  In  disaster  prevention. 
There  have  been  profitable  technological  ad- 
vances In  the  extraction  of  coal  from  the 
seam,  and  today  the  Industry  Is  on  the  brink 
ol  such  a  long,  secure  production  boom  that 
big  oil  companies,  with  some  of  the  sharpest 
eyes  for  markets  and  profits  in  the  business 
world,  are  buying  up  and  merging  with  coal 
companies  at  a  rapid  rate.  But  production 
economies  In  the  past  have  more  often  than 
not  been  at  the  expense  of  human  economies, 
and  Big  OH  may  be  siUTJrlsed  to  find  Itself 
saddled  with  coal's  amazing  Insensltlvlty  to 
mayhem  and  death.  It  was  the  fatalistic  ac- 
ceptance of  Farmlngton  more  than  the  dis- 
aster Itself  (President  Nixon  has  since  criti- 
cized this  acceptance  of  death  as  "as  much  a 
part  of  the  Job  as  the  tools  and  the  ttinnels") 
that  finally  started  the  mine-safety  revolu- 
tion. 

At  flrst,  at  the  dally  post-explosion  news 
conferences  In  Consol's  clnderblock  com- 
pany store  near  Farmlngton  (many  miners 
are  still  today  in  debt  to  their  employers' 
merchandising  subsidiaries  for  netirly  a  full 
paycheck  before  they  are  paid),  William 
Poundstone,  Consol's  executive  vice  president 
for  mining  operations,  Insisted  that  the  mine 
was  "only  technically  gassy."  W.  R.  Park,  a 
senior  Federal  mine  Inspector  familiar  for 
years  with  the  mine,  insisted  It  was  "extreme- 
ly gassy,"  and  John  Roberts,  a  Consol  public 
relations  man,  called  It  "excessively  gassy." 
Roberts,  a  master  of  malaproplsm  who  greet- 
ed the  news  corps  before  one  vlgU  news  con- 
ference by  asking  cheerily,  "Are  all  the  bodies 
here?",  also  described  the  No.  9  explosion 
hazard  as  "something  that  we  have  to  live 
with." 

Then  came  the  parade  of  V.LP.'s.  UJd.W. 
president  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle  came  to  the 
mine  bead  not  only  to  congratulate  Consol 
on  being  "one  of  the  better  companies  as 
far  as  cooperation  and  safety  are  concerned," 
but  to  add  that  II  this  "safe"  mine  blew 
up,  "you  can  Imagine  what  the  rest  are 
like."  "As  long  as  we  mine  coal,"  said  Boyle, 
the  philosophical  miners'  ombudsman,  "there 
is  always  this  Inherent  danger  of  explosion." 
The  then  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
J.  Cordell  Moore,  the  department's  top  min- 
erals man,  flew  up  from  Washington  to  add 
that  "unfortunately — we  don't  understand 
why  these  things  happen — but  they  do  hap- 
pen," and  to  venture  that  "the  company 
here  has  done  all  In  Its  power  to  make  this 
a  safe  mine."  (In  fact,  Moore's  own  Bureau 
of  Mines  had  reported  substandard  rock 
dusting  at  Consol  No.  9 — the  most  basic  of 
explosion-prevention  measures  Involves  ren- 
dering coal  dust  Inert  with  65  per  cent 
crushed  limestone — In  all  24  of  Its  Inspec- 
tions there  since  1963.  The  bureau  had  cited 
No.  9  for  25  other  safety  violations  since 
December,  1966.  Moore  probably  saw  nothing 
unusual  In  that  because  violations  are  the 
norm  In  most  mines.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hulett  C.  Smith,  then  the  Oovemor  of 
West  Virginia,  also  stood  before  the  tele- 
vision cameras  and  observed  more  In  sadness 
than  In  anger  that  "we  must  recognize  that 
this  Is  a  hazardous  business  and  what  has 
occurred  here  is  of  the  hazards  of  being 
a  miner." 

With  that,  the  fuse,  delayed  so  long,  flnally 
blew  In  Washington.  The  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall,  after  eight 
years  of  more  concern  for  California  red- 
woods than  for  miners,  denounced  the  whole 
system  of  coal  mining — the  technological 
and  moral  systems —  Eis  "unacceptable."  As  an 
astonished  layman,  Udall  noted  that  Consol 
was  mining  "in  an  area  that  really  Is  a  low- 
grade  gas  field"  and  that  "obviously  It  Is 
not  a  solution  that  Is  completely  adequate  to 
dilute  the  gas  by  pumping  In  air."  Within 
three  weeks,  Udall  sununoned  a  national 
coal-safety  conference  which  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  most  amazing  gatherings  in 
bureaucratic  history.  In  a  Soviet-style  mood 
of  confession,  Udall  publicly  admitted  that 
"we  have  accepted,  even  condoned,  an  atti- 
tude of  fatalism  that  belongs  to  an  age  dark- 
er than  the  deepest  recess  of  any  coal  mine. 
At  every  level  of  responsibility,  from  the  in- 
dividual miner  to  the  highest  councils  of 
Government,  we  have  looked  with  horror  on 
the  specters  of  death  and  disease  that  haunt 
our  mines.  Then  we  have  shrugged  our 
shoulders  and  said  to  ourselves,  'Well,  coal 
mining  is  an  Inherently  hazardous  business' 
or  'It's  too  bad,  of  course,  but  as  long  as  coal 
Is  mined  men  Inevitably  virtll  die  under- 
ground.' These  easy  rationalizations  are  no 
longer  acceptabl'e  In  this  time  In   history." 

The  stubborn  Black  Heath  syndrom.e — 
so  costly  In  human  life  and  so  profitable  to 
the  Industry — finally  was  broken.  Within  a 
week.  Bureau  of  Mines  Director  John  P. 
O'Leary,  on  the  Job  one  month.  Issued  orders 
to  his  Inspectors.  They  were  to  cease  im- 
mediately giving  prior  notification  of  Im- 
pending Inspections  to  the  operators,  a 
practice  known  for  years  to  encourage  a 
sudden,  temporary  kind  of  mine  houseclean- 
Ing  for  the  benefit  of  the  Inspector — "baking 
a  cake,"  one  inspector  called  It.  They  were  to 
cease  reviewing  mine  violation  reports  with 
owners.  Where  violations  occurred  involving 
imminent  danger  of  explosion,  they  were  no 
longer  merely  to  write  them  down  as  before, 
they  were  to  close  the  mine.  The  list  was 
startling  for  what  It  said  about  past  practices. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  more  gripping — 
the  penny-pinching,  corner-cutting  and 
profiteering  waste  of  human  life  In  mines 
still  operated  today — Black  Heath-style — 
with  bland  abandon  of  what  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  calls  "ordinary  regard  for  safety," 
or  the  callous  resvUt,  the  history  of  human 
carnage  in  the  mines.  The  record  to  date, 
even  the  most  contemporary  chapters  of  it, 
Is  appalling.  In  the  100  years  that  partial  rec- 
ords of  fatal  mine  accidents  have  been  kept 
(the  early  figures  are  Incomplete)  more  than 
120,000  men  have  died  violently  in  coal 
mines,  an  average  of  100  every  month  for  a 
century.  The  total  does  not  include  thoe^ 
who  died  of  what  passes  for  "natural  causes" 
In  work  that  is  notoriously  hazardous  to 
health  as  it  is  to  life  and  limb.  Today,  among 
men  aged  60  to  64,  the  "natural"  death  rate 
of  miners  Is  eight  times  that  of  workers  in 
any  other  industrial  occupation. 

Chronic  )ung  dlease  may.  In  fact,  turn  out 
to  be  a  far  worse  killer  of  miners  than  acci- 
dents. The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  in 
unfinished  research  that  Is  25  years  behind 
completed  medical  findings  in  British  mines, 
has  recently  documented  that  coal  dust — 
not  the  rock  dust  associated  for  decades  with 
miners'  silicosis — has  become  perhaps  the 
pre-eminent  threat  to  survival  In  the  mines 
A  prevalence  study  completed  In  1965 
found  that,  conservatively,  100,000  active  and 
retired  American  coal  miners  suffered  from 
the  progressive,  gasping  breathlessness  asso- 
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elated  with  prolonged  inhalation  of  fine  coal 
dust,  a  condition  known  (from  autopsy  ob- 
servation) as  "black  lung"  or  pneumoconio- 
sis. The  U.M.W.  estimates  that  in  the  20 
years  that  electric  mining  machines  have 
been  churning  up  greater  and  greater  clouds 
of  dust  at  least  one  million  men  have  been 
exposed  to  an  occupational  disease  whose 
ravages  do  not  stop  with  removal  to  a  dust- 
free  environment. 

The  black-lung  hazard — as  the  coal  in- 
dustry and  physicians  In  Its  employ  con- 
stantly point  out — is  as  yet  a  qualltatlvLly 
and  quantitatively  uncertain  threat  to  life 
It  is  real  enough,  however,  to  have  caused 
more  than  30,000  West  Virginia  miners,  nor- 
mally among  the  last  In  the  Industry  to 
engage  In  wildcat  strikes,  to  walk  off  their 
Jobs  for  three  weeks  in  February  of  this  year 
to  demand  that  the  State  Legislature  In- 
clude black  lung  in  the  list  of  injuries  and 
diseases  for  which  disabled  miners  are  eligi- 
ble to  collect  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits. Until  then,  only  three  coel-pr©duclng 
states — Alabama,  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— authorized  workmen's  compensation 
payments  (generally  financed  by  the  Indus- 
try) to  black-lung  victims,  and  only  Penn- 
sylvania has  paid  any  claims.  (In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  benefits  are  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers, not  the  Industry,  which  may  explain 
how  the  legislation  survived  there.  Coal  has 
a  history  of  very  aggressive  lobbying  to  pro- 
tect its  economic  interest.) 

In  West  Virginia's  Statehouse  last  month, 
a  doctor  testifying  In  support  of  tlie  Indus- 
try's proposal  of  further  medical  studies  of 
black  lung  before  changing  the  compensa- 
tion law  "In  haste,"  charged  that  Drs.  I.  E. 
Buff,  Donald  I>.  Rasmussen  and  Hawley  WeUs. 
the  three  crusading  physicians  In  that  state 
who  had  galvanized  the  miners  to  strike  for 
health  reform,  had  done  more  damage  as 
"alarmists"  than  the  disease  itself.  There 
was  nothing  more  pathetic,  the  lachrymose 
Industry  witness  testified,  than  a  coal  miner 
told  to  quit  the  only  work  he  knows  Just  be- 
cause he  Is  a  little  breathless.  It  was  a  Dlck- 
ensian  performance. 

The  coal  operators,  or  some  of  them,  have 
taken  the  position  that  pneumoconiosis  does 
not  exist.  But  sudden  violence  in  the  mines 
has  been  documented  monotonously  since 
Black  Heath.  Last  year,  alone,  309  miners 
died  In  accidents — "needlessly,"  according 
to  O'Leary,  the  new  and  aggressively  safety- 
conscious  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines — 
and  the  miners'  death  and  injury  rates,  al- 
ready the  highest  of  any  Industry,  are  on 
the  rise  this  year. 

The  injury  severity  rate  in  mines,  also  the 
highest,  is  two  and  a  half  times  that  of 
lumbering,  nearly  four  times  that  of  truck- 
ing. Since  records  of  nonfatal  accidents  be- 
gan to  be  archived  In  1930,  the  number  of 
men  temporarily  or  permanently  disabled 
digging  coal  has  risen  to  1.5  million.  Today, 
a  miner  surviving  a  lifetime  In  coal  (and 
there  is  one  chance  In  12  that  he  will  not) 
can  expect  three  or  four  lost-time  Injuries, 
not  counting  one  chance  in  5  or  10  of  se- 
rious and  eventually  fatal  lung  disease. 

Mining,  like  prostitution,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  occupations  in  the  world  and  is  prob- 
ably as  Impossible  to  stop.  From  the  begin- 
ning, coal  has  been  a  curse  on  the  land  from 
whence  it  came,  blighting  the  landscape  with 
strip  mines  and  culm  banks  and  polluted 
streams,  extracting  for  absentee  owners  vast 
fortunes  from  Appalachian  states  that  are 
today  synonymous  with  poverty,  and  plung- 
ing generations  into  despair. 

But  the  scandal  of  gratuitous  death  and 
injury  in  the  mines — almost  all  of  It  recog- 
nized, as  the  Interior  Department  report  put 
It  recently,  as  the  result  of  the  operators' 
"tendency  to  cut  safety  comers  when  profits 
are  low  and  Ignore  good  safety  practices  when 
profits  are  high" — has  finally  reached  the 
point  at  which  a  Republican  Administration 
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In  Washington  ts  talking  about  limiting  coal 
production  to  siive  Uvee. 

In  testimony  this  montb  supporting  the 
sudden  rush  of  mine-safety  bills  In  Congress 
following  the  ekploslon  at  Farmlngton,  this 
radical  notion  was  put  forth  by  none  other 
than  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hlckel.  "It  Is  clear  that  our  society  can  no 
longer  tolerate  the  cost  In  human  life  and 
human  misery  Qhat  Is  exacted  In  the  mining 
of  this  essential  fuel,"  Hlckel  said.  "Unless 
we  And  ways  to  eliminate  that  Intolerable 
cost,  we  must  Inevitably  limit  our  mining  of 
coal,  which  h4s  an  almost  inexhaustible 
potential  for  Influstrlal,  economic  and  social 
good  ■ 

Republican  coal  barons  must  have  rolled  In 
their  graves.  Even  from  Democratic  Admin- 
istrations, this  most  destructive  of  Industries 
had  never  received  such  a  radical  warning. 
In  fact.  Democrats  In  Congress  have  been 
the  protectors  o^  the  Industry's  economic  In- 
terests over  tbe  survival  Interests  of  Its 
workers. 

In  1941,  at  th^  end  of  three  decades  during 
which  miners  Cled  at  an  average  rate  of 
better  than  2.000  a  year,  a  series  of  terrible 
disasters  which]  had  killed  276  men  during 
the  doalng  mobths  of  1940  finally  forced 
passage  of  the  sq-called  Coal  Mine  Inspection 
and  Investigation  Act.  It  was  conceded,  as 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  timidly  put  It  then,  that 
"speed  of  operation  and  demand  for  maxi- 
mum tonnage  atl  a  minimum  cost  resulted  in 
a  neglect  of  ordinary  safety  measures." 

In  1941.  whei  technology  In  the  United 
States  had  adva|iced  to  the  threshold  of  the 
atomic  era,  the  gross  and  calculated  neglect 
of  ordinary  prudence  in  the  powder-house  at- 
mosphere of  coal  mines  was  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  barelyj  half  the  underground  coal 
miners  had  beefa  equipped  with  battery- 
powered  electrlcjcap  lamps,  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mlnqs  for  the  absence  of  spark 
hazards.  Incredibly,  the  rest  still  wore  car- 
bide lamps,  whibb  gave  their  light  by  gen- 
erating acetylen4  gas  and  emitting  an  open, 
two-inch  jet  of  name. 

In  1941,  half  ijbe  mines  stUl  used  unstable 
black  powder  fcir  blasting  rather  than  the 
safer  "permlssibje"  explosives  recommended 
for  30  years  by  tl)e  bureau.  The  carbide  lamps 
were  handy  for  lighting  fuses.  Some  mines 
bad  advanced  t|)  the  employment  of  "shot 
firers,"  solitary  iien  whose  Job  was  to  shoot 
down  the  drilledjcoal  after  everyone  else  had 
left  the  mine.  li  was  a  concession  to  mod- 
ernity. If  the  m^ne  blew  up,  only  one  man 
was  lost. 

Everyone  knefv  that  disasters  could  be 
stopped.  "In  vleW  of  the  present  knowledge 
of  preventing  e:^'''^"'^-  disasters  are  Inex- 
cusable and  discs-edit  the  mining  industry," 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  said  in  1940.  Everyone 
knew  that  more  |  Improvements  in  the  feeble 
state  mining  lavs  were  being  blocked  than 
passed.  But  Conjgress  heeded  the  Industry's 
states'  rights  argument.  The  1941  act  gave 
the  Biireau  of  Mines  for  the  first  time  au- 
thority to  enter  ^nd  inspect  mines  and  write 
reports  containing  noncompulsory  safety 
recommendation^ ,  but  no  powers  of  enforce- 
ment. The  state^  would  take  care  of  that. 

Since  1910,  whfen  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was 
established,  its  engineers  have  been  testing 
and  recommending  to  the  Industry  as  ap- 
proved or  disapproved — as  "permissible"  or 
••noni)€rmlsslble'|^  (words  that  convey  more 
authority  than  qbe  bureau  had  then  or  has 
today  to  requirej  their  use) — a  whole  range 
of  mliUng  equli)ment,  including  explosives 
and  electric  wlrli^g,  lights,  drills,  cutting  ma- 
chines and  baulige  devices.  Such  safety-de- 
signed machlnei^  Is  obviously  the  key  to 
disaster  preventlbn  In  mines  full  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Infiamm^ble  methane  gas  and  explo- 
sive coal  dust. 

Tet,  nearly  hali  the  explosions — 836  miners 
dead — between  l[ay,  1941,  when  the  bureau 
got  Its  authority  to  inspect  and  recommend. 
and  July.  1952,  \  hen  Congress  next  amend- 
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ed  the  mine-safety  law,  were  caused  by  elec- 
tric arcs  from  nonpermlsslble  mine  machin- 
ery. Most  of  the  rest  Involved  nonpermlssl- 
ble— but  still  not  Illegal — use  of  explosives. 
Unbelievably,  when  the  misnamed  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1962  finally  emerged 
from  the  coal  lobby's  permissible  cutting  ma- 
chine. It  contained  a  "grandfather  clause" 
which  allowed  the  indefinitely  continued  use 
of  knowingly  dangerous  nonp>ermisslble  elec- 
trical machinery  "If,  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  .  .  .  the  operator  of  such  mine 
owned  such  equipment  ...  or  had  ordered 
such  equipment."  The  law  also  set  up  two 
classes  of  mines — gassy  and  nongassy — and 
It  stretched  the  loophole  for  nonpermlsslble 
equipment  even  further  for  the  85  per  cent 
of  mine  owners  lucky  enough  to  meet  the 
nongassy  standard. 

In  effect.  Congress  told  the  mine  operators 
that  "If  you  were  creating  an  avoidable  ex- 
plosion hazard  before  we  passed  this  law.  It's 
all  right  to  go  on  doing  so  until  the  danger- 
ous machinery  wears  out."  Today,  this  means 
that  spark-hazard  machines — some  of  them 
rebuilt  twice  and  three  times  over  under  the 
same  serial  numbers — are  still  In  use  In  some 
mines  17  years  after  the  law  was  passed.  A 
count  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In  1967,  when 
the  law  had  been  on  the  books  15  years, 
showed  1,117  pieces  of  nonpermlsslble  elec- 
trical equipment  In  use  In  169  mines. 

The  1952  mine-safety  act  may  have  been 
one  of  the  great  legislative  mirages  of  all 
time.  It  specifically  exempted  small  mines, 
those  with  fewer  than  15  employes.  Although 
the  small  mines  were  depicted  In  the  Indus- 
try's testimony  as  too  Inefficient  and  limited 
In  capital  resources  to  bear  the  cost  of  re- 
tooling for  the  most  basic  disaster  preven- 
tion, their  number  Immediately  doubled 
after  the  law  was  passed.  lArge  mines  were 
simply  separated  Into  smaller  units  to  evade 
the  law.  (In  1966.  the  small  mines  were 
finally  brought  in — with  all  "grandfather 
clauses"  still  Intact.) 

Moreover,  the  law  was  deliberately  written 
to  apply  to_  and  to  give  Federal  mine  in- 
spectors Jurisdiction  over,  only  certain  kinds 
of  "major  disasters" — defined  by  Congress  as 
those  killing  five  or  more  miners  in  one 
stroke.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  mine  deaths 
then  occurred  in  lonely  ones,  twos  and  threes. 
Par  more  than  half  were  caused  by  rock 
falls  from  the  mine  roof,  largely  at  the  work- 
ing face.  The  1952  law  established  roof- 
oontrol  standards,  but  only  for  established 
tunnels  used  as  havilageways  where  such  ac- 
cidents were  least  common. 

Having  extended  Federal  safety  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  kinds  of  "major  disasters"  that 
made  the  news  wires  and  brought  discredit- 
ing publicity,  Congress  emphasize  that  the 
new  law  was  not  to  protect  the  miners  from 
"the  lack  of,  or  Inadequacy  of,  guards  or  pro- 
tective devices."  It  was  totally  silent  on 
hazards  to  health. 

In  signing  the  act  Into  law,  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  obviously  did  not  overstate  the 
facts  In  observing  that  "I  consider  It  my  duty 
to  point  out  Its  defects  so  that  the  public 
will  not  be  misled  into  believing  that  this  Is 
a  broad-gauge  accident-prevention  meas- 
ure ...  I  am  advised  that  loopholes  In  the 
law  were  provided  to  avoid  any  economic  Im- 
pact on  the  coal-mining  Industry." 

Congress  has  considered  mine-safety  legis- 
lation only  three  times  In  the  last  three 
decades.  But  In  the  years  between  enact- 
ments, there  was  activity.  In  1962,  after 
explosions  in  the  Robena  and  Compass  mines 
had  killed  59  men.  President  Kennedy  com- 
missioned a  task  force  to  review  the  situa- 
tion. Its  report  concluded  that  the  industry's 
continuing  disregard  of  the  most  basic 
hazards  to  life  and  limb  deserved  Congres- 
sional attention.  PV)r  one  thing,  the  task 
force  proposed  to  put  a  deadline — one  year 
after  enactment  of  an  implementing  amend- 
ment by  Congress — on  the  nonpermlsslble 
machinery    "grandfather    clause."    It    also 
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noted  that  Britain,  producing  only  a  fraction 
of  the  coal  output  of  the  United  States,  wm 
spending  more  than  twice  as  much  on  mine 
health  research. 

But  then  in  a  series  of  private  conferences 
with  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Interior  Depart- 
ment officials,  the  Bituminous  Coal  Opera- 
tors  Association,  the  union-negotiating  arm 
of  the  coal  Industry,  persuaded  them  to 
recommend  to  Congress  a  "grandfather 
clause"  deadline  of  five  years.  Since  Congress 
took  no  action  on  It,  the  B.C.OjV.  had  an- 
other  opportunity  last  year  to  persuade  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  propose  an  even  further 
extension  to  ten  years.  The  capitulation  was 
so  flagrant  that  the  White  House,  overseeing 
the  draftsmanship  of  the  1968  mine-safety 
bill,  demanded  Its  exclusion  from  the  bill 
which  went  up  to  Congress  In  September.  It 
died  without  hearings. 

Other  capitulations  to  the  industry  have 
perpetuated  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  reputa- 
tion as  the  submissive  captive  of  the  in- 
dustry It  is  supposed  to  police.  As  recently 
M  a  year  ago,  a  long-proposed  revision  of 
the  1952  law  specifically  requiring  diversion 
of  a  mlnlmimi  flow  of  dust-and  gas-dllutlng 
forced  air  ventilation  to  the  working  face  of 
coal  mines— «  point  beyond  the  last  moving 
air  current  in  the  established  workings- 
was  dropped  by  the  bureau  upon  the 
B.C.O.A.'s  complaint  that  It  wo\ild  be  too 
costly. 

It  has  been  known  for  years  that  progres- 
sive contamination  of  mine  ventilation  air— 
a  pickup  of  dangerous  amounts  of  methane 
or  coal  dust,  or  both — results  from  coursing 
air  from  one  working  section  of  a  mine  to 
another  before  routing  It  to  the  surface. 
The  practice  Is  known  to  have  caiised  ex- 
plosions and  deaths.  Tet  a  year  ago  the 
B.C.O.A.  was  still  dickering  privately  with 
the  bureau,  demanding  language  In  the  bu- 
reau's proposals  for  tougher  mine  ventila- 
tion standards  which  would  say  that  if  it 
cost  too  much  to  provide  a  separate  "split" 
of  air  to  each  active  working  place  It  would 
not  be  required  until  after  "a  reasonable 
time" — not,  of  course,  defined. 

It  Is  not  that  any  of  these  proposals  were 
new.  The  Industry  could  claim  no  element 
of  surprise — except  at  the  Idea  of  being 
compelled  to  adopt  them  after  so  long  a 
history  of  lethal  laissez-faire.  Mine  technol- 
ogy has  been  equal  to  all  of  these  proposed 
measures  for  at  least  all  of  this  century— 
for  101,000  mine  deaths. 

The  Inclusive  almanac  of  mine  disasters 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In  1960 
(It  Is  now  out  of  print)  says  that  the  vio- 
lently explosive  and  unpredictable  charac- 
teristics of  suspended  coal  dust  In  mines 
were  known  as  long  ago  as  1886.  A  t«am  of 
mining  engineers  which  vUlted  all  the 
major  coalfields  In  1908,  a  year  after  the 
worst  mine  explosion  In  American  history 
had  killed  362  men  at  Monongah,  W.  Vs., 
published  a  detailed  report  Identifying  every 
source  of  all  the  subscJquent  mine  disasters 
(72,501  deaths — 1909  through  1968)  and  rec- 
ommending disaster-prevention  standards 
which  are  still  not  observed. 

While  lobbying  privily  against  safety,  the 
industry  has  publicly  promoted  the  idea  that 
the  death  and  mutilation  of  Its  workers  was 
a  cost  of  doing  biisineee.  It  got  a  depletion 
allowance  on  its  taxes.  Its  workers  got  none 
for  their  depletion.  The  industry  reaction 
to  disaster  was  In  the  brave  tradition  of 
"what  can  you  expect  In  an  inherently  risky 
business" — and  with  some  of  the  most  ef- 
fective lobbying  in  legislative  history  to 
perpetuate  the  trade-off  of  cheap  life  for 
cheap  coal.  And  It  has  not  been  alone. 

Even  on  the  left  In  this  medieval  atmos- 
phere, the  miners'  union,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  has  been  so  concerned 
with  helping  the  industry  survive  Its  post- 
war slump  and  with  preserving  coal's  low- 
cost  competitive  advantage  over  other  basic 
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fuels — oil,  natural  gas  and  nuclear  energy — 
that  it  long  ago  sacrificed  what  could  have 
been  the  leadership  of  a  mine-safety  cru- 
sade for  high  wages,  mechanized  high  pro- 
duction, and  the  highest  accident  rate  of 
any  industry. 

Some  of  the  accidents  were  no  accident. 
In  1947.  the  U.M.W.  In  Illinois  was  found 
to  have  voluntarily  signed  a  labor  contract 
with  coal  operators  In  that  state  whose 
terms  fort)ade  the  union  from  seeking  Im- 
provements in  Illinois'  mine-safety  law, 
upon  which  the  industry  placed  such  store 
in  opposing  greater  Federal  control.  The  Fed- 
eral law  of  1941.  then  In  effect,  was  no  threat 
to  the  cheapest  production  economies;  the 
1941  act  had  been  so  considerate  of  the  in- 
dustry's faith  in  state  regulation  that  Fed- 
eral mine  Inspectors  were  denied  enforce- 
ment powers. 

Since  1946,  moreover,  the  UAI.W.  had  be- 
come locked  In  an  embrace  with  the  opera- 
tors nationally.  Through  the  1946  coal  labor 
contract,  which  set  up  the  U.M.W.  Welfare 
and  Retirement  Fund  and  financed  It  by  an 
industry  royalty — now  40  cents  a  ton  for  all 
coal  taken  out  of  union  mines — the  U.M.W. 
also  acquired  an  immense  Interest  In  produc- 
Uon.  The  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  col- 
lects Income  from  operating  mines,  not  from 
those  harried  by  mine  Inspectors  or  closed 
down  for  safety  violations. 

The  U.M.W.'8  obvious  conflicts  of  Interest 
are  a  legacy  of  John  L.  Lewis,  the  89-year-old 
former  president.  Lewis's  postwar  decision  to 
help  the  coal  Industry  survive  by  sacrificing 
400,000  miners'  Jobs  to  mechanization  in  re- 
turn for  the  company  royalties  was  regarded 
then  as  a  modernizing  act  of  industrial 
statesmanship.  But  It  established  alliances 
that  obviously  are  not  In  the  best  interests — 
on  mine  safety.  If  nothing  else — of  the  rank- 
and-file  membership.  For  example,  under 
Lewis  the  U.M.W.  bought  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington,  a  profitable  side- 
line that  has  furthered  the  appearance,  if 
not  the  fact,  of  shared  Interests  by  making 
loans  to  coal  companies. 

Since  Congress  was  no  help,  in  1946  the 
Interior  Department,  which  was  then  operat- 
ing the  mines  tmder  President  Truman's 
strike-Induced  Federal  seizure  order,  negoti- 
ated with  the  unions  (as  a  condition  in  the 
contract)  safety  standards  unobtainable  by 
other  means.  Compliance  with  the  contract's 
so-called  Mine  Safety  Code,  which  incorpo- 
rates many  of  the  reforms  talked  about  since 
the  early  nlneteen-hundreds.  Is  monitored  by 
Federal  mine  Inspectors.  But  its  enforcement 
depends  on  the  union,  through  Its  contrac- 
tual right  to  withdraw  men  from  mines  r 
violation  of  the  code. 

Compliance,  according  to  Bureau  of  Mines 
Director  O'Leary,  "leaves  much  to  be  desired." 
The  compliance  average  in  20  of  the  largest 
mines  is  65  per  cent,  O'Leary  has  told  Con- 
gressional committees,  but  In  some  states 
(depending  on  coal  operator  attitudes  and 
union  mllltance)  it  Is  as  low  as  30  per  cent 
and  in  one  state  as  low  as  7  per  cent.  The 
U.M.W.'s  "safety  division"  at  its  headquarters 
in  Washington  consists  of  one  man. 

The  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  Is  not 
the  only  loser  when  the  men  walk  out  of  an 
unsafe  mine.  The  miners  lose  wages.  When  I 
asked  him  several  months  ago  whether  the 
UK.W.  had  considered  negotiating  with  the 
companies  a  requirement  that  they  pay  regu- 
lar wages  to  men  who  left  a  shift  while 
demonstrable  code  violations  were  corrected, 
the  U.M.W.'s  Boyle,  a  slight,  normally  com- 
bative Irishman  from  Montana,  told  me  that 
that  would  be  Impossible  because  even  among 
miners  there  were  "lazy  men";  there  wouU; 
be  abuses  to  get  pay  for  no  work.  Later,  In  a 
safety  proposal  prepared  by  the  UJti.W.,  the 
union  finally  supported  the  idea  that  miners 
should  be  paid  for  time  off  the  Job  If  a  Fed- 
eral inspector  closed  a  mine. 

But  more  than  any  other  witnesses  on  this 
year's   crop   of   catch-up   mine-safety   bills, 
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Boyle  has  agreed  with  the  Industry's  position. 
On  the  proposed  revision  that  Secretary 
Hlckel  and  O'Leary  have  called  the  reform  of 
"paramount  importance,"  Boyle's  stand  Is 
significantly  less  reformist  than  the  Indus- 
try's. In  view  of  the  miserable  record  of 
Congressional  inaction  and  protection  of  the 
Industry,  the  Administration  this  year  Is  ask- 
ing Congress  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  fiexlblllty  of  administrative  rule- 
making authority.  After  hearings,  he  would 
establish  the  safety  standards.  There  would 
be  the  right  of  appeal.  It  Is  the  system  In  use 
since  1938  in  nearly  every  other  area  of  Fed- 
eral regxUatory  activity,  and  the  coal  industry 
now  says  it  will  go  along  with  it  if  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  Is  suitably  circumscribed  to 
prevent  "arbitrary"  decisions.  Boyle,  how- 
ever, has  SEild  he  "would  rather  take  our 
chances  with  Congress." 

Those  chances  this  year  are  very  good  in- 
deed, partly  because  Boyle  himself  has  under- 
lined the  unequal  forces  working  for  mine 
safety  in  the  private  sector.  The  U.M.W.  Is 
clearly  embarrased  by  the  reformist  zeal  of 
what  it  calls  "Johnny-come-lately  experts" 
since  Farmlngton,  like  Udall,  Ralph  Nader 
and  Representative  Ken  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. For  suggesting  that  the  union  bears 
some  responsibility  and  that  It  has  com- 
promised and  "snuggled  up  to"  management 
on  safety  Issues,  the  U.M.W.  Joiu-nal  recently 
labeled  Nader  and  Hechler  as  "finks"  in  a 
front-page  editorial.  And  the  union  magazine 
has  engaged  In  such  a  Mao  Tse-tung  glorifica- 
tion of  Boyle  and  his  record  as  a  safety 
crusader — it  refers  to  him  as  a  "union  chief- 
tain"— that  the  U.M.W.  has  become  an  em- 
barrassment to  Its  friends  in  Congress.  While 
fulminating  at  the  charges  of  collaboration 
with  the  Industry,  The  Joiunal  has  not  re- 
ported that  weeks  before  the  Consol  disaster, 
the  U.M.W.  was  convicted  along  with  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Company  In  a  Federal 
court  In  Lexington.  Ky.,  of  conspiring  to 
create  a  monopoly  In  the  soft  coal  Industry. 
With  the  conviction,  which  Is  being  appealed, 
went  a  $7,300,000  damage  award,  to  be  paid 
half  by  the  union  and  half  by  the  company 
that  Boyle  has  praised  for  "cooperation."  The 
case  Involved  Consol's  alleged  withdrawal  of 
coal  marketing  services  from  South-East  Coal 
Company  after  the  company  went  nonunion. 
Moreover  the  coal  Industry  can  hardly  cry 
poor  this  year.  Because  of  Its  secure  grip  on  a 
growing  share — now  more  than  half — of  the 
fuel  market  In  the  surging  electric  utility 
business,  even  the  National  Coal  Association 
is  calling  the  future  "glittering."  It  turns  out 
that  local  boosters  who,  through  depression 
upon  depression,  have  been  calling  the  state 
of  West  Virginia  "The  Billion  Dollar  Coal 
Field"  were  not  far  from  wrong. 

As  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.  of  New 
Jersey  noted  In  starting  mine-safety  hearings, 
coal  has  become  so  profitable  that  since  1966 
the  three  largest  coal  producers  have  been 
taken  over  by  other  giant  mineral  corpora- 
tions— Peabody  Coal  Company  by  Kennecott 
Copper.  Consolidation  by  Continental  Oil 
Company,  and  Island  Creek  Coal  Company  by 
Occidental  OH.  According  to  the  National 
Coal  Association,  the  list  of  oil  corporations 
that  have  acquired  coal-mlnlng  companies 
now  includes  at  least  20  of  the  major  petro- 
leum producers — Gulf,  Shell,  Humble,  Stand- 
ard of  Ohio,  Atlantlc-Rlchfleld,  Sun,  Ashland 
and  Kerr-McGee  among  them.  It  was  a  relief 
to  know.  Senator  Williams  noted,  that  the 
safety  hearings  would  not  be  "complicated" 
by  the  usual  coal  claims  of  imminent  bank- 
ruptcy. To  the  oil  owners  of  coal,  Williams 
pointedly  observed  that  the  spectacle  of  oil- 
well  pollution  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  and  new  evidence  of  "lung 
pollution"  In  the  mines  "may  be  trying  to 
tell  us  something."  "In  both  cases,"  he  said, 
"we  find  at  the  top  of  the  ownership  struc- 
ture big  oil  companies." 

Whether  or  not  by  corporate  edict  from 
these  powerful  new  coal  owners,  the  fact  is 
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that  the  National  Coal  Association,  the  larg- 
est Industry  group,  is  taking  a  remarkably 
calm  and  even  welcoming  view  of  the  stren- 
uous safety  legislation  before  Congress  this 
year.  By  enacting  the  Nixon  Administration 
bin,  which  is  among  the  strongest  of  the  lot. 
Congress  could  close  all  the  old  loopholes  at 
once  and  take — for  coal — a  daring  new  step 
into  indvLBtrial  human  ecology.  The  Nixon  bill 
would  require  mine  operators  to  attack  the 
black-lung  epidemic  among  miners  by  re- 
ducing coal  dust  contamination  in  mine  air 
to  4.5  milligrams  of  resplrable  dust  per  cubic 
meter  of  air,  as  a  starter.  The  standard  is  a 
compromise  of  the  U.S.  I»ublic  Health  Serv- 
ice's 1968  recommendation — 3  milligrams.  It 
would  become  effective  six  months  after  pas- 
sage of  the  law  and  could  be  lowered  later  by 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
dust-control  problem  is  publicly  pictured  as 
a  cost  nightmare  by  the  Industry.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  estimates  that  the  cost  vrlU  be  only 
pennies  per  ton. 

The  economics  of  mine  safety  are  the  one 
great  unknown  in  this  year's  reform  spree.  No 
one  knows  what  the  cost  of  a  century  of 
neglect  has  been.  Lee  White,  the  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon,  which  reg- 
ulates wholesale  electric  fxjwer  rates,  opened 
the  door  a  crack  during  Secretary  Udall 's 
post-Parmlngton  mea  culpa  last  December  by 
observing  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  lost 
money  as  well  as  life  In  the  mines,  "and  we 
must  pay."  The  F.P.C.  Is  anxious  to  pass  on 
to  consumers  "all  savings  in  costs  that  are 
properly  made,"  White  said.  But  If  it  takes 
an  increase  In  the  cost  of  electricity  to  In- 
demnify the  miners  who  dig  the  coal  for 
steam-electric  power,  "I  believe  the  American 
people  are  willing  and  should  be  willing  to 
pay  that  extra  cost  .  .  .  For  all  I  know,  we  are 
not  talking  about  Increased  rates  but  only  a 
smaller  decrease  In  rates." 

Some  but  not  all  of  coal's  new  20-year  and 
30-year  contracts  to  supply  the  huge  fuel  de- 
mands of  electric  power  contain  escalator 
clauses,  which  would  permit  certain  price 
increases  to  pay  for  safety.  But  a  share-the- 
cost  program  may  not  be  as  easy  to  work  out 
as  White  made  it  seem;  one  reason  that  the 
coal  industry  is  so  mercilessly  cost-conscious 
has  been  the  strong  downward  pressure  on 
prices  exerted  by  the  electric  utilities,  in- 
cluding the  Government's  own  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  biggest  of  all  coal  con- 
simiers.  The  average  value  per  ton  of  coal  at 
the  mine  has  dropped  from  $4.99  In  1948  to 
$4.62  last  year. 

It  may  be  significant  that  John  Corcoran, 
the  president  of  Consol — a  moderate  man  to 
start  with,  by  coal  Industry  standards,  and 
one  who  has  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
Farmlngton  disaster — also  is  chairman  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  and  a  director  of 
the  American  Mining  Association  and  the  Bi- 
tuminous Coal  Association.  The  Industry  does 
seem  to  be  speaking  with  a  new  voice.  But 
the  coal  Industry  Is  still  a  very  loose  coali- 
tion of  new  humanists  and  old  buccaneers. 
And  as  one  of  its  publicists  put  it  recently, 
"We  are  like  any  association — we  reflect  the 
lowest  common  denominator.  We  have  a  few 
members  who  think  the  world  is  flat,  so  we 
have  not  publicly  endorsed  the  use  of  globes." 


CHARLES  M.  STOREY 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
join  today  In  greetings  and  tribute  to  Mr. 
Charles  Moorfleld  Storey,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  dlstinfuished  and  intrepid 
barristers:  a  significant  figure  over  the 
decades  in  education  and  business  and 
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in  public  affairs;  and,  above  all,  one  of 
those  rare  public  men  whose  contribu- 
tions to  the  commonweal  do  not  dep>end 
on  titles  or  publicity.  He  now  turns  80, 
still  battling  and  twinkling,  a  Boston 
Brahmin  whose  concerns  and  vision 
reach  far  b«yond  the  Boston  Common, 
whose  example  of  the  upright  life  has 
uplifted  countless  of  his  countrymen 
with  its  deihonstration  that  character 
and  wisdom!  can  aid  in  the  pursuit  of 
justice  and  peace,  with  its  affirmation 
that  a  life  a|f  harmony  and  quality  can 
respond  vo  tihe  demands  of  compsisslon 
and  commitflient. 

He  has  served  the  U.S.  Government 
and  influencpd  scores  of  his  famUy  and 
friends,  thamselves  elected  and  ap- 
pointed to  povemment,  to  serve  that 
Government  I  more  effectively  and  more 
generously  nhan  they  would  otherwise 
have  done.  And  he  has  served  countless 
groups  and  institutions,  from  Harvard 
and  Boston  tio  prisoners  of  war  and  chil- 
drehV  advantaged  and  disadvantaged. 
CoihTfiunlty  and  country  are  the  better 
that  this  l^onorable  man  has  been 
amongst  us,  { and  he  will  continue,  en- 
gaged and  invaluable,  for  decades  yet 
to  come. 


HEMISFAIR  1968 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


or   TKXAS 


IN  THE  HO 
Thu 

Mr.  GON: 
ago  April  6 

run  in  San  Ahtonio.  Six  months  ago,  the 
exposition  closed.  It  was  everything  that 
I  hoped  it  would  be  when  I  asked  my  col- 
leagues to  aiaprove  U.S.  participation, 
and  I  bellevefthat  the  confidence  of  the 
House  was  fu|ly  justified. 

Never  in  hjstory  before  last  year  did 
any  world  e^wsition  ever  take  place  in 
the  Southwest.  HemisFair  was  built  on 
a  92.6-acre  dte  in  downtown  San  An- 
tonio, and  lt3  cost  was  about  $156,000.- 
000.  Most  of  ihe  buildings,  including  the 
U.S.  Pavilion;  were  designed  as  perma- 
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in  the  world;  they  found  perhaps  the 
greatest  exhibition  of  Spanish  art  treas- 
ures ever  brought  to  this  country  on  loan ; 
they  saw  the  exhibits  of  virtually  every 
country  of  the  Americas,  and  learned 
that  in  our  diversity  there  is  great 
strength.  At  HemisFair  one  could  see  his 
work  and  his  world  in  large  perspective; 
one  could  see  90  miles  from  the  Tower  of 
the  Americas,  and  life  in  miniature  from 
a  distance  of  less  than  a  yard.  It  was  all 
there,  the  old  and  the  new,  the  changing 
and  the  imchangeable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  envisioned  HemisFair 
as  an  event  that  could  teach,  and  could 
bring  new  momentum  into  the  com- 
munity, and  it  did  those  things.  Hemis- 
Fair also  created  a  new  sense  of  progress 
in  San  Antonio  and  the  Southwest,  a  new 
determination  to  do  great  things  where 
in  the  past  nothing  was  done  at  all,  and 
a  knowledge  that  indeed  this  is  a  world 
and  ours  a  time  and  place  well  fit  for  all 
men  to  live  in.  I  believe  HemisFair  was  a 
success.  I  intend  to  offer  my  colleagues  a 
full  and  detailed  report  on  HemisFair  at 
an  early  date.  In  the  meanwhile.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  1969  "Book  of 
Knowledge  Annual,"  which  reports  as 
follows: 

HemisFair  '68 
HemlsPalr'68  made  San  Antonio,  Texas,  the 
most  exciting  and  Interesting  place  In  the 
United  States  during  the  six  months  of  Its 
run  (AprU  e-October  6).  HemisFair  cele- 
brated the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  San  Antonio,  a  city  famed  for  the  Alamo 
and  renowned  for  Its  grace  and  beauty. 

The  theme  of  HemisFair  was  "Confluence 

of  Civilizations  In  the  Americas."  The  fair 

was  meant  to  show  how  people  from  all  over 

>  the   world   came   to   the  United  States  and 
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Z.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year 

^if^  ill^.°f!^!M^  Vound;;ian;w';ou;;u;":ndr^w;ryTf  me" 

It  also  took  a  look  into  the  future  to  see  what 
It  might  hold  for  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

HemlsP^lr  occupied  a  site  of  92.6  acres  In 
the  heart  of  downtown  San  Antonio.  Over  sis 
million  people  attended  the  fair.  They  saw 
exhibits  from  more  than  thirty  nations  as 
well  as  Indiistrlal  exhibits. 

Altogether  the  buildings  erected  for  Hemis- 
Fair cost  $156,000,000.  Most  world's-falr 
buildings  are  torn  down  at  the  closing  of 
the  exposition.  But  at  HemisFair  many  build- 
ings were  built  for  permanent  use.  Among 
these  are  the  theme  structure,  the  622-foot 
Tower  of  the  Americas,  a  great  Convention 
Center,  the  United  States  Pavilion,  the  Texas 
Pavilion  and  others. 


nent  structui-ps,  and  even  now  some  are 
being  used.  a4d  others  are  awaiting  con- 
version. HeniisPair  was  not,  and  was 
never  intended  to  be,  an  exposition  on 
the  scale  of  Expo  *67  or  other  world  fairs; 
it  WM  a  special  category  exposition, 
limited  in  its  $cope  and  purpose,  and  In- 
tending to  shbw  one  special  theme:  the 
confluence  of  i civilizations  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. San  Antojnio  is  250  years  old,  and  in 
that  time  all  the  people  of  the  Americas 
have  passed  through  the  city,  and  some 
have  stayed,  ifhis  is  true  of  the  Americas; 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  the  product 
of  many  civilfcations,  joined  into  a  con- 
fluence that  contains  the  strengths  of 
many.  That  w|as  the  story  of  HemisFair. 
.  People  camfe  to  see  this  great  show: 
'6.384,482  people  in  all.  I  think  that  most 
were  pleased  by  what  they  found.  They 
found  the  U,$.  Pavilion  showing  a  criti- 
cally acclaim^  fllm;  they  found  the  In- 
stitute of  Teuton  Cultures  telling  it  like 
it  was  and  is;] they  found  the  Alexander 
Girard  collection  of  folk  art.  the  out- 
standing collel:tion  of  its  kind  anywhere 


U.S.     PAVILION 

The  United  States  Pavilion  at  HemisFair 
consisted  of  two  buildings:  an  exhibit  hall 
and  a  1.200-seat  theater.  In  the  exhibit  hall 
were  exhibits  showing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  their  achievements.  Across 
a  connecting  plaza,  the  theater  showed  a 
unique  film  on  the  largest  curvilinear  mo- 
tion-picture screen  In  the  world.  The  circu- 
lar theater  contained  three  separate  sections. 
During  the  23-mlnute  fllm.  the  walls  separat- 
ing the  sections  were  raised  so  that  the  three 
audiences  merged  Into  one.  At  the  same  time, 
the  three  separate  motion  pictures  merged 
Into  one. 

TOWER    OF    THE    AMERICAS 

The  dominant  structure  at  HemisFair  waa 
the  Tower  of  the  Americas.  This  622-foot 
concrete  tower  has  a  rotating  restaurant  and 
observation  decks  at  the  top.  The  Tower  of 
the  Americas  Is  the  tallest  observation  tower 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  On  a  clear  day 
visitors  could  see  the  horizon  90  miles  away. 
Three  glass-fronted  elevators  carried  visitors 
to  the  top. 


TEXAS    PAVILION 

The  biggest  exhibit  building  at  HemlsPair 
was  the  Texas  Pavilion,  called  the  Institute 
of  Texan  Cultures.  The  building,  which  co«t 
$10,000,000.  contained  exhibits  showing  the 
contributions  made  to  Texas  by  ploneen 
from  many  lands.  Bach  nationality  group  in 
Texas  was  represented  by  a  separate  area  of 
exhibits.  These  exhibits  included  artifacts  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  pictures  and  sound, 
wlilch  presented  the  story  of  the  foundlnc 
and  development  of  Texas.  At  the  center  of 
the  Texas  Pavilion,  visitors  could  sit  on  the 
carpeted  floor,  and  see  above  them,  projected 
on  nearly  forty  different  screens,  slides  and 
movies  about  Texas'  past,  present  and  future 

Probably  the  most  unique  of  HemlsPalr's 
exhibits  was  the  Alexander  Girard  Folk  Art 
Collection,  a  stunning  display  of  over  ten 
thousand  dolls  and  other  miniatures  from 
countries  all  over  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

rOREICN    EXHIBITS 

Foreign  exhibits  at  HemisFair  were  housed 
in  a  section  called  Las  Plazas  del  Mundo— 
Plazas  of  the  World.  Canada,  one  of  the  large 
exhibitors,  welcomed  visitors  with  a  display 
showing  how  Canadians  live,  how  they  are 
governed,  and  their  country's  place  in  the 
world.  Spain  displayed  priceless  art. 

Other  foreign  exhibitors  were  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Colombia.  France.  Italy.  Japan. 
Korea,  Portugal,  Panama.  China,  Thailand, 
Venezuela.  Cost^  Rica.  El  Snivador.  Gua- 
temala. Honduras,  Nicaragua.  West  Germany 
and  Switzerland. 

Mexico  contributed  a  pavilion  filled  with 
valuable  paintings  and  artifacts.  One  of  the 
most  popular  attractions  at  HemisFair  were 
the  marlachls,  who  performed  on  a  floating 
stage  in  a  lagoon  Just  outside  the  Mexican 
Pavilion. 

Los  Voladores  de  Papantla,  the  famous 
Flying  Indians  of  Papantla,  Mexico,  thrilled 
HemisFair  visitors  with  a  daily  reenactment 
of  a  400-year-old  ritual.  The  authentically 
costumed  Indians  performed  a  complete 
ceremony,  climaxed  by  a  rain  dance  per- 
formed on  a  12-lnch  disk  at  the  top  of  a 
114- foot-high  pole.  At  the  end  of  the  cere- 
mony, four  of  the  Indians  descended  from 
the  pole,  flying  head  down  on  roperf  secured 
to  their  waists.  The  flyers  made  32  turns 
around  the  pole,  fanning  out  some  thirty 
feet  in  a  spectacular  ritual  defying  death  It- 
self. The  ceremony  Is  one  pertOTmed  by  the 
Totonac  Indians  today  just  as  it  was  four 
hundred  years  ago. 

INDUSTRIAL  PAVILIONS 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  spon- 
sored an  exhibit  showing  present  and  future 
use  of  computers  as  teaching  aids  for  chil- 
dren. The  exhibit  Included  live  demonstra- 
tions of  children  learning  with  the  help  of 
an  advanced  computer.  A  short  distance 
away.  International  Business  Machines 
showed  how  a  computer  can  be  connected 
to  a  loom  to  weave  any  design.  Visitors  drew 
any  design  they  liked,  and  the  computer 
commanded  the  loom  to  weave  it. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company  Pavilion  featured 
120  puppets  in  a  colorful  and  Imaginative 
show  enjoyed  by  children  and  adults  alike. 
The  Bell  Telephone  System  sponsored  a  pop- 
ular magic  show.  The  Gulf  Oil  Corporation 
presented  a  miniature  freeway  where  drivers 
could  test  their  skills  safely.  General  Mo- 
tors, the  Ford  Motor  Company,  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  and  many  other  Industrial 
exhibitors  participated  in  HemisFair. 

THE  FAIRGROUNDS 

HemisFair  was  designed  for  people,  and 
the  walking  distances  from  any  one  point  of 
the  grounds  to  any  other  point  were  short 
"People  expressways"  shortened  distances 
and  made  walking  easier.  Those  who  wished 
to  ride  could  choose  a  sky-ride  or  a  minia- 
ture monorail.  A  lagoon  and  a  waterway  sys- 
tem ran  throughout  the  grounds,  and  many 
visitors  saw   HemisFair  from  gondolas. 
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HemisFair  was  built  In  an  old  part  of  Ban 

Antonio.  The  builders  of  the  fair  decided 
to  restore  27  old  homes  and  historic  build- 
ings In  the  grounds  rather  than  destroy 
them.  Old  houses  became  restaurants,  clubs 
and  visitor  centers.  And  an  old  warehouse 
became  an  exhibit  hall.  A  carriage  house  be- 
came a  sidewalk  restaurant,  while  an  old 
ichool  served  as  HemlsPair  headquarters. 
The  old  buildings,  scattered  throughout  the 
HemlsPair  site,  offered  charm  and  contrast 
to  the  sleek  new  buildings  all  around.  The 
grounds  were  enhanced  by  a  waterway,  which 
included  a  rerouted  San  Antonio  River,  and 
by  twenty  fountains  of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 
Sculptures,  more  than  a  hundred  of  them, 
dotted  the  grounds.  They  represented  ar- 
tists both  recognized  and  new,  and  works 
in  every  mode  from  plastic  to  welded  steel. 
Food  at  HemisFair  ranged  from  traditional 
hot  dogs  to  exotic  dishes  from  all  comers 
of  the  world.  A  Mexican  restaurant,  two 
French  restaurants,  a  Polynesian  restaurant, 
a  Philippine  restaurant  and  many  others 
offered  food  at  every  price  and  to  every  taste. 

PROUD  SAN  ANTONIO 

World's  fairs  seldom  produce  any  profit, 
and  HemisFair  closed  at  a  loss.  The  under- 
writers of  the  loan  iised  by  HemisFair  had 
to  pay  for  the  losses,  but  they  did  so  gladly, 
because  HemisFair  had  brought  6,384,482 
people  to  San  Antonio,  and  they  spent  $134,- 
OOO.OOO  In  San  Antonio  alone.  But  more  Im- 
portant than  the  money  was  the  fact  that 
HemisFair  did  start  San  Antonio  moving 
ahead,  and  it  did  focus  new  attention  on  a 
proud  old  city,  and  that  is  exactly  what  the 
supporters  of  the  fair  hoped  for. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 

U  S.  Representative. 


ABOUT  MORALITY 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  often 
impressed  with  the  thinking  and  excel- 
lent writings  of  the  very  fine  newspapers 
In  the  20  coimties  of  the  First  District  of 
Georgia.  I  feel  the  editorial  which  fol- 
lows from  the  Swalnsboro  Forest-Blade 
of  March  26  shows  full  well  the  aware- 
ness and  keen  understanding  of  some  of 
the  activities  of  certain  segments  of  our 
population  today,  which  we  read  about 
and   view   so   much    on   our   television 

screens: 

About  Morautt 

Repeatedly,  in  recent  months,  we  have  been 
coming  across  the  phrase,  "middle  class  mo- 
rality." Each  time  we  see  It  in  print  It  Is  like 
a  wet  mop  in  the  face.  The  hippies  head  for 
a  Halght-Ashbury  in  San  Francisco  to  rid 
themselves  of  it;  movie  reviewers  find  en- 
lightenment in  movies  which  portray  per- 
sons trying  to  escape  it;  even  book  reviewers 
are  given  to  hailing  authors  who  create  de- 
praved demons  who  deplore  their  middle 
class  morality  upbringing  and  violate  what- 
ever they  fancy  middle  class  morality  to  be. 

It  has  come  to  be  a  standard  phrase  in  the 
terminology  of  the  literary  license  takers  who 
defend  any  behavior  as  being  simply  a  pro- 
test against  middle  class  morality.  At  least 
two  national  magazines  of  recent  date  have 
devoted  space  and  photographs  to  young 
people  who  represent  to  be  busily  engaged  lu 
purging  themselves  of  this  middle  class  mo- 
rality malady,  in  order  to  be  useful  spokes- 
men for  the  cohorts  of  the  unorthodox  and 
unclean  of  our  time. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  must  be  about  150  million  people  in 
this  land  who  came  out  of  middle  class  mo-, 
rality  and  that  is  three  out  of  every  four  liv- 
ing  and   breathing   Americans. 

The  code  did  not  differ  greatly  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  nor  from  one 
religion  or  color  to  another.  In  essence  it  has 
been:  work  a  full  day  for  a  day's  wage,  save 
for  a  rainy  day,  fear  God,  defend  the  Flag, 
help  the  sick  and  poor,  preserve  the  family, 
and  do  unto  others  as  you'd  like  them  to  do 
unto  you. 

It  was  never  a  complicated  code,  and  It  was 
inbred,  in  every  American  community.  It 
wasn't  imported  from  any  land;  it  wasn't 
carried  here  by  any  national  or  religious 
group.  It  was  part  of  the  beginning  and  the 
growth  of  America.  Each  incoming  group 
had  to  prove  Itself,  to  be  sure.  And  it  took 
a  little  time.  But  the  once-hated  Irish  did 
it;  the  Jews  did  It;  the  Chinese  did  it;  the 
Negroes  did  it.  They  didn't  do  it  as  a  group, 
or  a  race;  they  did  it  as  individual  Ameri- 
cana who  liked  the  code  and  adopted  it  aa  a 
way  of  life  and  then  stood  proud  as  a  peer 
of  every  other  American  who  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  pay  his  own  way  and  held  his 
God  and  his  Country  higher  than  himself. 

Middle  class  morality  doesn't  tolerate 
either  malingerers  or  mallgners. 

Middle  class  morality  isn't  a  sickness  of 
our  society;  it  is  the  spine  of  it. 


GOVERNMENT  OPENS  UP  UNDER 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  President  Nixon  forged  a  policy 
favoring  openness  of  communication  be- 
tween his  administration  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

On  the  troublesome  question  of  execu- 
tive privilege,  where  the  need  of  Con- 
gress to  obtain  Informaticm  must  be 
carefully  balanced  against  the  duty  of 
the  executive  branch  not  to  disclose  in- 
formation incompwitlble  with  the  public 
interest,  the  President  has  come  down 
squarely  on  the  side  of  maximum  dis- 
closure. 

President  Nixon  has  created  a  formal 
and  strict  procedure  for  cases  where 
there  might  be  a  question  of  whether  to 
disclose  or  not.  A  department  head  who 
feels  information  should  be  withheld 
must  take  his  case  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  if  there  is  agreement  that  with- 
holding is  necessary,  the  matter  goes  to 
the  President  for  a  final  decision. 

President  Nixon  clearly  is  operating 
on  the  premise  that  the  public  interest 
will  require  withholding  only  in  rare 
instances. 

Many  newsmen  already  have  expressed 
amazement  at  the  access  to  high  Gov- 
ernment ofiQcials  in  the  administration. 
The  President's  news  conferences  have 
been  examples  of  the  new  level  of  can- 
did communication  between  the  people 
and  the  new  administration.  And  the 
new  policy  on  executive  privilege  serves 
as  still  another  example  that  the  Nixon 
administration  is  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  Eissure  an  open  administration. 

The  text  of  the  President's  memoran- 
dum to  agency  and  department  heads 
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and  editorials  on  the  executive  privilege 
policy  from  the  April  1,  1969,  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  April  3,  1969.  Washing- 
ton Post  follow: 
Memorandum   for  the  Heads  or  Execdttve 

Departments      and   Agencies,   March    24, 

1969 
Subject:    Establishing   a   procedure   to   gov- 
ern  compliance   with   congressional   de- 
mands for  information. 

The  policy  of  this  Administration  Is  to 
comply  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  with 
Congressional  requests  for  information. 
While  the  Executive  branch  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  withholding  certain  Informa- 
tion the  disclosure  of  which  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  public  Interest,  this 
Administration  will  invoke  this  authority 
only  In  the  most  compelling  circumstances 
and  after  a  rigorous  inquiry  into  the  actual 
need  for  its  exercise.  For  those  reasons  Ex- 
ecutive privilege  will  not  be  used  without 
specific  Presidential  approval.  The  following 
procedural  steps  will  govern  the  invocation 
of  Executive  privilege : 

1.  If  the  head  of  an  Executive  department 
or  agency  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "depart- 
ment head")  believes  that  compliance 
with  a  request  for  Information  from  a  Con- 
gressional agency  addressed  to  his  depart- 
ment or  agency  raises  a  substantial  question 
as  to  the  need  for  invoking  Executive  priv- 
ilege, he  should  consult  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral through  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

2.  If  the  department  head  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  agree,  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  set  forth  above,  that  Executive  priv- 
ilege shall  not  be  invoked  in  the  circum- 
stances, the  Infcrmation  shall  be  released  to 
the  Inquiring  Congressional  agency. 

3.  If  the  department  head  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  agree  that  the  circumstances 
Justify  the  Invocation  of  Executive  privUege, 
or  if  either  of  them  believes  that  the  issue 
should  be  submitted  to  the  President,  the 
matter  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Counsel 
to  the  President,  who  will  advise  the  depart- 
ment head  of  the  President's  decision 

4.  In  the  event  of  a  Presidential  decision 
to  Invoke  Executive  privilege,  the  depart- 
ment should  advise  the  Congressional  agency 
that  the  claim  of  Executive  privilege  is  being 
made  with  the  specific  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

5.  Pending  a  final  determination  of  the 
matter,  the  department  head  should  request 
the  Congressional  agency  to  hold  iu  demand 
for  the  information  In  abeyance  until  such 
determination  can  be  made.  Care  shall  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  the  purpose  of  this 
request  is  to  protect  the  privilege  pending 
the  determination,  and  that  the  request  does 
not  constitute  a  claim  of  privilege. 

RiCHARO  NDCON. 

iFrom   the   Chicago    (111.)    Tribune.   Apr.    1 

19691 

Nixon  Levels  Wrrn  the  People 

President  Nixon  has  instructed  his  official 
family  that  the  practice  of  withholding  in- 
formation from  Congress  on  the  ground  of 
"executive  privilege"  Is  not  to  be  exercised 
unless  the  President  himself  specifically  ap- 
proves. This  step  represents  a  welcome  de- 
parture from  the  secrecy  and  "news  man- 
agement" which  have  prevailed  in  the  exec- 
utive  departments  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Nixon's  own  experience  In  government 
probably  influenced  his  decision.  He  became 
acquainted  with  executive  suppression  of 
factual  Information  in  his  very  first  term  in 
the  House  as  a  member  of  the  80th  Congress 
of  1947-49,  When  the  1946  election  produced 
Republican  majorities  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  President  Truman  moved  to  fore- 
stall the  investigation  he  anticipated  Into 
communist  infiltration  of  his  administrator. 
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On  March  a|,  1M7.  he  issued  an  executive 
order  designed  to  prevent  Republican  Invee- 
tlgators  fronl  obtaining  documents  and 
other  Information  to  guide  their  committee 
inquiries.  Poitner  Sen.  Jenner  of  Indiana 
described  this  Instrument  as  one  thru  which 
the  President  oould  "lay  an  absolute  em- 
bargo on  infortnatlon  demanded  by  Congress 
from  the  executive  agencies." 

Mr.  Nixon,  w  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  un-Amerlc^n  activities,  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  tile  investigation  which  exposed 
Alger  Hiss,  a  high  functionary  of  the  state 
department,  a4  a  soviet  espionage  agent  and 
perjurer.  Yet  t|iruout  that  Inquiry  Nixon  waa 
keenly  aware  that  the  administration  had 
placed  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  com- 
mittee's path  tD  hamper  the  search  for  truth. 

While  a  senator  and  Vice  President,  Nixon 
saw  the  same  procedures  in  operation  on  at 
least  two  otl^er  occaalona.  In  September, 
1951,  Presldenn^  Truman  Issued  a  supple- 
mentary order  authorizing  non-mlUtary  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  Impose  a  "se- 
curity" censorship.  Together,  these  two  Tru- 
man orders  turned  out  the  lights  on  prac- 
tically everything  that  the  executive  branch 
wanted  to  keep  from  the  Congreas  and  the 
'  paopda.. 

Nor  was  th0  Republican  administration 
which  Nixon  ae^ed  as  Vice  President  without 
fault.  On  Jan. i  31,  1954.  when  the  late  Sen. 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  was  headed  toward  a 
public  confrontation  with  the  department  of 
the  army  and  lis  secretary,  a  strategy  huddle 
was  held  In  th^  White  House.  Sen.  McCarthy 
had  charged  Icjoee  security  practices  at  Port 
Monmouth,  N^J.,  and  heul  protested  when 
an  honorable  discharge  was  handed  Ma}. 
Irving  Peress  to  hustle  him  out  of  service 
after  he  had  pleaded  the  5th  amendment  33 
times  under  th#  senator's  questioning. 

Plans  by  the(  White  House  conferees  were 
Intended  to  en^arrass  Sen.  McCarthy  by  ad- 
vancing the  oounter-charge  that  he  had 
sought  an  arm}  commission  for  a  staff  mem- 
ber who  facedl  induction.  When  McCarthy 
tried  to  bring  Qhe  White  House  meeting  Into 
the  open,  he  if  as  3topp>ed  by  an  executive 
order  of  May  17,  1954,  that  all  secrete  of 
the  executive  branch  were  to  remain  privy 
to  those  concerned. 

During  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations the  dbctrlne  was  promulgated  that 
"news  manage4ient"  was  permissible  on  the 
ground  that  news  was  "part  at  the  arsenal  of 
weaponry"  available  to  a  President,  and  that 
It  was  "the  Inherent  right  of  a  government 
to  He  to  save  itself." 

We  trust  th^  President  Nixon  has  acted 
out  of  revulsloii  to  these  efforts  at  conceal- 
ment and  suppression  and  that  he  has  wisely 
decided  that  hpnesty  with  the  people  and 
Congrees  Is  the  peet  policy. 


[Prom  the  [Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Apr.  3,  1969] 

The  PxTp^ic  Right  To  Know 
The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  a 
democratic  system  Is  that  it  operates  in  a 
goldfisii  bowl.  4xcept  In  matters  of  national 
security,  where, a  certain  amount  of  secrecy 
seems  unavoidable,  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress are  entitled  to  know  what  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  dblng  and  why.  Yet  a  constant 
struggle  Is  necessary  to  prevent  bureaucrate 
from  hiding  Information  about  actions  which 
may  tend  to  place  them  In  an  unfavorable 
Ught. 

It  Is  highly  significant,  therefore,  that 
President  Nixon  has  underwritten  the  public 
right  to  know  ivlth  specific  Instructions  to 
his  official  famll  7.  Not  only  has  he  proclaimed 
a  policy  of  complying  "to  the  fullest  extent 
possible"  with  congressional  requeste  for  In- 
formation. He  ias  also  Instituted  a  formal 
procedure  that  any  executive  official  must 
follow  If  he  wlsies  to  withhold  Information 
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from  Congress  on  grounds  of  "executive 
privilege."  The  first  step  Is  to  seek  clearance 
from  the  Office  of  Legal  Cotinsel  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  If  that  office  and  the 
Attorney  General  see  a  reason  for  withhold- 
ing the  date  the  request  must  then  go  to  the 
counsel  to  the  President  for  direct  submis- 
sion to  him.  Information  can  be  VTlthheld 
only  If  the  President  gives  his  specific  ap- 
proval. 

Undoubtedly  this  strict  rein  upon  the  In- 
vocation of  secrecy  Is  Intended  to  bolster 
good  relations  between  the  Republican  Pres- 
ident and  the  Democratic  Congress.  Quite  a 
number  of  congressional  committees  are 
planning  probes  Into  Administration  actions 
and  policies,  past  and  present.  Apparently 
Mr.  Nixon  believes  that  the  best  way  to  get 
along  with  them  Is  to  permit  a  free  flow  of 
Information  In  executive  files,  except  In  rare 
Instances  where  the  national  security  stends 
In  the  way.  In  addition  to  easing  executive- 
legislative  relations,  this  Is  an  essential  safe- 
guard against  widening  the  credibility  gap 
that  always  existe  in  some  measure  between 
government  and  citizen. 

It  is  well  to  remember  also  an  open-infor- 
mation policy  is  easily  steted  but  often  diffi- 
cult to  observe  with  fidelity.  At  this  point 
we  are  delighted  that  the  President  has  so 
fully  recognized  the  public  right  to  know 
and  hope  that  he  will  give  a  literal  interpre- 
tetlon  to  bis  words  when  the  going  gete 
rough. 


DAVENPORT'S  MR.  HISTORY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  en- 
closed herewith  Is  an  article  entitled, 
"Davenport's  Mr.  History."  It  is  a  story 
of  Mr.  Roy  McNabney  who  is  a  great 
student  of  history  and  is  an  articulate 
speaker  on  the  subject.  He  has  properly 
motivated  and  helped  us  use  and  benefit 
from  history.  All  of  us  need  to  do  this 
more  than  we  do  and  it  is  good  that  we 
have  people  in  our  community  like  Mr. 
McNabney  with  ability  and  desire  to 
share  his  talents  with  other  people  and, 
thereby,  make  them  wiser  and  better. 

The  article  follows: 

Davenport's  Mr.  History 
(By  Hortense  Pinch) 

Ninety  years  young  Monday,  Roy  P*rancls 
(Mac)  McNabney,  dapper  as  ever,  still  main- 
tains sharp  interest  in  an  amazing  variety 
of  things  from  sporte  to  history. 

Regardless  of  the  weather,  McNabney 
never  misses  a  conversation-sparked  get- 
together  twice  weekly  with  old  and  new 
friends  at  downtown  Davenport  Shannon's. 
After  that,  he  saunters  around  the  corner  to 
his  favorite  retreat,  the  public  library. 

"In  my  lifetime,  I've  read  my  way  through 
several  PhD.  dissertations."  he  claims. 

Bom  In  Hampton,  m.,  he  was  educated  in 
public  schools  there.  As  a  senior,  he  won  a 
scholarship  to  attend  a  Congregational 
school  in  Port  Byron. 

That  was  where  he  developed  a  life-long 
Interest  in  history.  One  of  his  proudest  ac- 
compllshmente  Is  the  completion  of  a  unique, 
documented  history  of  the  United  States 
mail  system.  It  Includes  such  detells  as  stage 
lines  used,  bridges  crossed,  and  teverns  xised 
as  depots. 

McNabney  says  he  spent  at  least  30  years 
researching  the  project,  going  back  before 
the  American  Revolution  to  the  present. 
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He  also  Is  the  author  of  a  77-page  record 
of  the  ferry  boat,  a  work  covering  a  tlnw 
span  of  120  years  and  including  a  graph 
listing  pilots,  owners  and  engineers  by 
decades.  Dr.  William  Petersen  of  the  Iowa 
Stete  Historical  Society  has  often  quoted 
from  McNabney's  writings  in  his  own  books 
on  Mississippi  River  lore. 

McNabney's  other  hobbles  Include  playing 
such  instrumente  as  the  saxophone,  violin, 
mandolin  and  bass  horn.  He  used  to  play  in 
the  Moline  Plow  Co.  band  and  organized  the 
Palmer  School  band  of  40,  which  played  for 
special  school  evente. 

He  was  selected  a  few  years  ago  to  com- 
pile a  card  index  tabulating  under  various 
headings  all  significant  articles  that  had 
appeared  in  local  newspapers  from  their  be- 
glnnlngs  to  the  present.  That  index  of  mors 
than  800  cards  with  amazingly  complete  In- 
formation is  now  In  the  Davenport  i»ubUc 
Museum. 

McNabney,  who  formerly  did  varied  re- 
search in  the  Academy  of  Science  which  pre- 
ceded the  present  Davenport  Public  Museum, 
Is  generally  recognized  as  the  best  informed 
authority  on  early  history  of  the  Quad-City 
area. 

He  often  receives  mall  requests  for  specific 
information.  Recently  he  received  an  Inquiry 
about  the  first  use  of  X-ray  in  the  detection 
of  a  crime. 

McNabney  recalled  that  a  man  had  stolen 
a  diamond  from  a  Davenport  Jewelry  store 
and  hidden  It  In  a  seam.  He  was  teken  to  a 
doctor's  office  where  an  X-ray  examination 
revealed  the  diamond's  location. 

His  first  Job  was  with  Hartz  and  Babnsen, 
Rock  Island  wholesale  and  retail  druggists. 
One  of  his  first  Jobs  was  to  help  make  rock 
candy.  One  evening  McNabney  forgot  to  shut 
off  the  burner  used  to  heat  the  syrup.  When 
he  entered  the  room  the  next  morning,  he 
found  rock  candy  syrup  everywhere. 

When  he  was  20,  he  took  a  Job  with  a 
wholesale  drug  firm  in  Chicago.  One  of  his 
jobs  was  to  fill  glass  containers  with  Vaseline 
and  then  pound  in  the  corks  with  a  rubber 
mallet.  One  day  while  doing  this  he  broke 
the  glass  bottle.  Countless  glass  slivers  were 
imbedded  In  his  hands.  Later  he  was  rejected 
for  military  service  for  that  reason. 

While  working  for  the  Modern  Woodsmen 
in  Rock  Island  later,  McNabney  helped  orga- 
nize, about  1907,  the  first  semi-professional 
football  team  in  the  area.  They  played  a  regu- 
lar schedule  each  Saturday  afternoon.  Mc- 
Nabney has  continued  his  strong  Interest  in 
many  kinds  of  sports. 

While  employed  by  Schmidt  Brothers  Oas 
Engines  Co.,  I  originated  work  sheets  for 
piece  work.  This  was  a  totally  new  idea,  some- 
thing no  place  else  was  using  at  the  time," 
he  recalls. 

Eventually,  McNabney  became  a  timekeep- 
er for  Palmer  School  of  Chiropractic  students. 
"Checking  studente'  attendance  every  hour 
was  a  real  challenge,"  he  remembers.  "I  soon 
became  known  as  the  "Czar.'  Actually,  I  was 
offered  every  type  of  bribe  you  can  imagine. 
But  we  kept  meticulous  records.  In  fact,  the 
system  I  instituted  was  deecribed  as  the  best 
by  both  the  medical  boards  of  New  York 
State  and  Canada." 

When  McNabney  discovered  students  were 
cribbing  answers  on  the  lapboards  the  school 
provided,  he  stopp>ed  this  by  shellacking  the 
boards.  To  keep  students  from  erasing  grades 
or  signatures,  McNabney  stamped  these 
things  on  with  raspberry  Juice,  which  he 
calls  "absolutely  Indelible." 

"At  any  age,  McNabney  would  be  a  remark- 
able man,"  says  Dr.  E.  Q.  Senty,  his  physician, 
"but  at  90  he's  really  amazing.  For  instance, 
he  follows  all  sports  events  as  keenly  as  any 
teenager.  He  knows  exactly  what's  going  on 
nationally  and  internationally,  as  well  as 
locally.  He's  a  true  gentleman." 
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CATHOLIC     UNIVERSITY:      MICRO- 
COSM OF  THE  REVOLUTION? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
found and  rapid  changes  are  taking 
place  in  our  Nation  that  affect  every  part 
of  our  lives,  from  politics  to  technology 
to  education  to  religion.  We  are  in  a  rev- 
olutionary era  that  influences  even  the 
most  traditional  institutions  like  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  devoted 
a  front-page  article  to  the  current  ten- 
sion within  American  Catholicism,  con- 
centrating on  Catholic  University  of 
America.  Simply  put,  the  question  is: 
How  much  or  how  little  authority  should 
there  be  at  the  ofiScial  university  in  this 
country  of  the  Vatican? 

Another  article  in  the  Milwaukee 
Metro  News  approaches  the  same  ques- 
tion by  examining  the  fight  of  several 
conservatives  at  Catholic  University, 
particularly  Dr.  William  Roberts,  a  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  and  relations, 
for  evolutionary  rather  than  revolu- 
tionary reform  at  the  university  and 
within  the  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  much 
food  for  thought  in  these  two  articles 
about  the  continuing  revolution  in 
America.  I  include  the  above-mentioned 
articles  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
January  9,  1969,  and  the  Milwaukee 
Metro  News  of  January  8,  1969,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  9.  1969] 
Church  and  Campus:  Freedom  or  Inquiry  Is 
AT  Issue  in  Controversy  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity— PRorEssoRS  Assert  the  Right  To 
DmxR  With  Hierarchy — Birth  Control 
Is  Debated — Cardinal  O'Boyle'b  Rebuttal 

(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 
Washington. — "The  University  venerates 
the  Roman  pontiff  as  ite  Supreme  Ruler  and 
Teacher  and  submlte  unreservedly  to  his 
Apostolic  Authority  as  the  only  safe  norm 
of  truth." 

So  state  the  statutes  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  here  in  the  nation's  capi- 
tal. CU  is  the  largest  American  university 
formally  accredited  by  the  Vatican  (6,300 
studente)  and  one  of  relatively  few  such 
institutions  in  the  world.  CU  Is  also  distinc- 
tive in  that  it  traditionally  has  been  run  by 
American  Catholic  bishops  as  a  body  rather 
than  by  a  particular  religious  order  or  dio- 
cese. Yet  this  supposed  citadel  of  orthodoxy 
has  lately  become  something  of  a  center  of 
dissent. 

Theologians  on  the  university  faculty  have 
openly  taken  issue  with  the  hierarchy  on 
birth  control.  Their  stand  has  stirred  pro- 
teste  among  other  local  prieste  and  ordinary 
church-goers,  and  it  has  opened  up  a  strug- 
gle over  academic  freedom  and  the  authority 
of  the  church's  presiding  bishops.  An  in- 
quiry Into  the  dissent  at  Catholic  University, 
starting  this  month  or  next  with  findings  due 
In  March,  will  help  determine  how  far  any 
change  will  go. 

It  was  last  summer  that  a  handful  of  CU 
theologians  mounted  a  rostrum  at  Wash- 
ington's Mayflower  Hotel  to  express  total 
disagreement  with  Pope  Paul's  Just  issued 
encyclical,  "Humanae  Vltae,"  which  opposes 
artlflclal  birth  control.  "History  shows  that 
a  number  of  stetemente  of  similar  or  even 
greater    authoritative    weight    have    subse- 


quently been  proven  InsMlequate  or  even 
erroneous,"  the  theologians  declared.  They 
then  advised  Catholic  couples  that  "artlflciaJ 
contraception  in  some  circumstences  is  per- 
missible and  indeed  necessary  to  preserve  and 
foster  the  values  and  sacredness  of  marriage." 
outside  support 

Even  then,  the  professors  had  supporters 
outelde  the  university.  And  since  the  CU 
theologians'  declaration,  some  700  Catholics 
across  the  country  have  signed  their  mani- 
festo, while  dozens  of  Washington  priests 
have  joined  a  running  birth-control  wrangle 
with  Washington's  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle. 
Moreover,  the  university  has  become  im- 
mersed in  the  more  subtle  and  probably  more 
significant  contest  over  church  authority  and 
academic  freedom. 

The  CU  controversy  underscores  some  of 
the  hard  questions  confronting  the  Catholic 
Church  and  Catholic  higher  education  ;n 
particular.  Among  them:  Does  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  and  bishops  govern  or  merely 
guide  the  individual  conscience?  Is  unortho- 
dox theological  opinion  to  be  expressed  only 
in  the  classroom  and  academic  Journals?  Or 
can  prieste  use  modern  means  of  communi- 
cation such  as  the  televised  presfe  conference? 

"This  was  not  a  question  of  rebellion,"  de- 
clares one  CU  dissenter.  'This  was  theological 
truth  we  felt  a  duty  to  convey  to  Catholics 
in  the  U.S.  If  there  had  been  other  ways  of 
dialogue  between  the  bishops  and  theolo- 
gians, we  could  have  saved  a  lot  of  trouble." 

Another  asserte:  "The  academic-freedom 
controversy  embodies  the  whole  problem: 
Can  this  university  be  a  true  American  uni- 
versity and  still  be  fostered  and  mainteined 
by  official  church  sponsorship?" 

Some  CU  theologians  say  the  bishops 
haven't  seen  anything  yet.  "The  bishops 
think  they  have  trouble  with  us;  we're  over 
35,  over  the  hill,"  exclaims  one  of  the  dis- 
senting prieste.  "Walt  until  they  deal  with 
the  young  Seminarians  coming  in." 

bright  and  brash 

At  this  point,  the  university's  dissidents 
can't  speak  out  publicly;  they've  been 
silenced  pending  the  outcome  of  the  inquiry. 
But  they're  quite  ready  for  battle  with  the 
bUhops.  Those  facing  the  inquiry  are  21 
faculty  members  at  the  university's  school 
of  theology.  Among  the  leaders  Is  the  Rev. 
Charles  Curran,  whom  the  board  of  triistees 
tried  but  failed  to  fire  in  a  1967  battle  over 
birth  control.  Others  are  the  Revs.  Robert  E. 
Hunt,  Daniel  C.  Magulre  and  Berard  Mart- 
haler.  By  and  large,  the  21  are  bright,  young 
and  brash.  They  like  to  dress  Informally, 
often  appearing  In  wooly  sweaters  when  not 
required  to  wear  clerical  garb,  and  they're 
adept  at  dealing  with  the  press. 

To  the  dissenters,  72-year-old  Cardinal 
O'Boyle  seems  a  symbol  of  the  church's  past 
and  particularly  of  Ite  peculiar  mixture  of 
conservative  doctrine  and  social  liberalism. 
The  cardinal  holds  strict  views  on  church. 
sex  and  family  life,  yet  has  championed  the 
rlghte  of  minorities.  "He's  the  last  of  the 
Renaissance  princes,"  commente  one  bishop. 

Cardinal  O'Boyle's  concept  of  church  au- 
thority is  at  the  heart  of  his  conflict  with 
the  theologians.  As  he  pute  it:  "When  dis- 
putes arise  in  the  church,  the  Pope  hM  the 
last  word.  The  Pope  and  the  rest  of  us  bishops 
are  the  only  teachers  appointed  by  Christ  for 
his  church.  What's  going  on  now,  it  seems 
to  me.  Is  that  the  theologians  and  other 
prieste  are  appointing  themselves  to  teach, 
even  to  teach  in  a  way  that  contradicte  the 
Instructions  of  the  local  bishops  and  what's 
more  the  teaching  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ." 
the  trustees'  role 

Cardinal  O'Boyle  could  have  summarily 
dismissed  the  21  dissenting  theologians  last 
fall :  as  chancellor  of  the  university,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  malntelnlng  ite  "orthodoxy  of 
doctrine,"  Most  faculty  members  think  that 
he  wanted  to  fire  the  dlssidente  but  feared 
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hostile  reaction  and  met  opposition  in  the 
vinlverslty'B  board  of  trustees.  The  30-mem- 
ber  board,  composed  equally  of  bishops  and 
laymen  and  headed  by  retired  Monsanto  Co. 
executive  Carroll  A.  Hochwalt,  was  split  on 
the  birth-control  issue.  It  ducked  the  con- 
troversy by  convening  a  board  of  inquiry, 
under  faculty  auspices,  to  determine  whether 
the  theologians  should  be  punished  or 
praised. 

The  inquiry  is  to  determine  whether  the 
priest-professors  violated  their  "responsibili- 
ties to  the  university"  by  their  public  dls- 
aent.  "Birth  control  is  a  symbol;  the  question 
is  the  relationship  of  the  theologians  to  the 
church,"  declares  one  faculty  member. 

The  Inquiry  will  teke  testimony  in  closed 
session  for  at  least  a  week  The  prieste  will 
be  represented  by  the  prestigious  New  York 
law  firm  of  Cravath,  Swain  and  Moore.  (A 
member  of  the  firm,  John  Hunt,  is  a  brother 
of  the  Rev  Robert  Hunt,  one  of  the  most 
outepwken  of  the  theologians.)  The  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  which 
hopes  the  hearings  will  set  stendards  for  aca- 
demic freedom  at  church-related  institu- 
tions, will  have  an  observer  on  hand.  "Catho- 
lic higher-educators  all  over  the  country  are 
watching  this  one  very  Intensely,"  says  Jor- 
dan E.  Kurland,  associate  secretery  of  the 
AAUP. 

Most  close  observers  expect  the  Inquiry  to 
vindicate  the  theologians.  Four  of  the  board's 
five  members  are  themselves  CU  professors, 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  eager  to  uphold 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  inquiry.  Further- 
more, the  theologians'  dissenting  views  have 
been  echoed  by  many  other  critics  within  the 
church. 

"My  feeling  is  we'll  come  out  okay  in  the 
inquiry:  the  board  of  trustees  won't  censure 
them  (the  theologians)  but  might  give  some 
guidelines,"  says  one  CU  administrator. 

"In  the  long  run,  if  the  inquiry  is  con- 
ducted correctly,  it  will  do  nothing  but 
strengthen  the  university."  declares  John 
Murphy,  acting  dean  of  the  graduate  school 
of  arte  and  sciences. 

A     TOUGH     ASSIGNMENT 

One  poesibility  is  that  the  board  might 
gently  reprimand  the  priests  for  issuing  im- 
petuous public  stetemente:  the  specific  focus 
of  the  inquiry  Is  not  the  merlte  of  their  ideas 
but  the  propriety  of  their  utterances  Setting 
stendards  for  the  professors'  off-campus  ac- 
tions poses  obvious  problems,  however.  "It's 
like  trying  to  write  rules  to  define  good  teste; 
this  is  mighty  hard  to  do,"  concedes  Donald 
Marlowe,  chairman  of  the  Inquiry  and  dean 
of  CU's  engineering  school. 

Even  before  the  current  dispute,  the  uni- 
versity had  made  significant  strides  toward 
estebllshlng  independence  from  the  bishops' 
control.  The  biggest  breakthrough  came  In 
1967  when  the  board  of  trustees  attempted 
to  fire  Father  Curran.  The  board,  then  con- 
trolled by  the  bishops,  offered  no  explanation 
for  ite  action,  but  all  sides  assumed  his  fault 
was  freely  expressing  liberal  views  on  birth 
control. 

The  entire  faculty,  supported  by  the  stu- 
dente, went  on  strike  and  closed  the  school. 
Within  a  few  days,  Cardinal  O'Boyle  relented 
and  restored  Father  Curran  to  good  stending 
with  a  promotion.  "After  that,  no  one  can 
stomp  on  us."  declares  one  participant. 

The  strike  led  to  a  revamping  of  the  board 
of  trustees  giving  laymen  half  the  votes. 
More  laymen  were  instelled  as  university  ad- 
ministrators. (Sooner  or  later,  a  nonchurch- 
man  may  head  the  university;  even  now  a 
layman  is  among  the  candidates  being  con- 
sidered for  permanent  rector  to  replace  an 
acting  head.)  Outelde  consultente  were 
hired  to  advise  on  the  school's  long-range 
academic  and  financial  course.  Faculty  com- 
mittees were  estebllshed  to  draw  up  a  state- 
ment of  CU's  goals;  their  ringing  affirmation 
of  academic  IndeptDdence — "The  only  con- 
straint upon  truth  is  trath  iteelf" —  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  trustees. 
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But  the  19<rr  aet-to  also  left  hard  feelings, 
and  the  bUhops  could  find  the  university's 
course  an  lnO'ea«lng  annoyance.  '"Curran 
just  stiffened  their  (the  bishops')  necks." 
says  one  priest.  "The  faculty  had  better 
thlnJc  twice  about  reacting  that  way  again. 
It  could  be  the  last  straw." 

The  university  not  only  stirs  up  contro- 
versy but  also  asks  the  hierarchy  to  help  pay 
Its  bills.  This  jiear  the  bishops  agreed  to  In- 
crease their  contribution  from  (a.a  million 
to  $4.5  million,  or  20%  of  CU's  $i3  million 
annual  budgetj  the  money  Is  collected  by 
local  appeals  in  each  diocese.  At  the  least, 
the  theologians'  dissent  will  make  fund- 
raising  among  the  faithful  more  difficult, 
and  It  could  enhance  the  bishops'  Inclina- 
tion to  demand  orthodoxy  from  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Besides  mon4y.  the  hierarchy  has  another 
hold  over  the  university:  It  controls  the  as- 
signment of  the  priest-professors.  At  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  local  bishops  can  recall  the 
theologians  from  the  university  faculty  to 
their  home  dioceses — and  without  giving 
reason.  (Father  Hunt  is  subject  to  the  con- 
servative bishop  of  Newark.)  Indeed,  the  dis- 
senters- major  worry  Is  that  they  will  be 
Tfuiet>y -conslgqed  to  obscure  parish  duties 
after  the  coming  inquiry  ends,  particularly 
If  It  does  not  ontirely  exonerate  them. 

If  the  theologians  were  recalled,  some 
might  well  balk  at  the  transfer,  rising 
stronger  punishment  for  Insubordination.  Or 
the  faculty  anc^  students  could  rally  behind 
them  and  raise!  a  ruckus  on  campus.  "We'd 
have  a  real  crl^s  here."  worries  one  CO  ad- 
ministrator. 

TKAINII^G    trONS    AND    tntlKSTS 

Going  beyond  the  present  controversy,  ob- 
servers say  cut  troubles  reflect  conflictlve 
concepts  of  thei  role  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Amerlc*.  The  bishops,  particularly 
the  more  Influential,  such  as  Cardinals  John 
Krol  of  Philadelphia  and  James  Ftancis  Mc- 
Intjrre  of  Los  Atigeles.  regard  the  university 
as  a  service  arm  of  the  church.  The  univer- 
sity has  traditlctially  been  a  training  ground 
for  nuns,  priest*,  canon  lawyers,  social  work- 
ers and  parochial-school  administrators. 

Stressing  these  practical  benefits  is  one  way 
to  persuade  parishioners  to  contribute  to  a 
distant  university  when  local  Catholic  col- 
leges are  also  appealing  for  fiinds.  Thus, 
Cardinal  Krol  h^s  urged  his  flock  to  forget  the 
theologians'  "unprecedented  rejection  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ "  and  remem- 
ber CXTs  "80  ye^rs  of  service  to  our  church 
and  society."       ' 

The  university's  faculty,  particularly  the 
theologians  and  other  young,  assertive  mem- 
bers, believe  their  special  responslbiUty  is  to 
tackle  the  church's  tough  controversies. 
These  range  from  the  obscure  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, such  as  the  standing  of  certain  priestly 
orders,  to  the  ottvlous  and  practical,  such  as 
the  question  of  whether  the  church  should 
dispose  of  Its  octensive.  expensive  hospital 
and  school  systems.  "The  bishops  dam  well 
better  have  the  best  Intellectual  resources 
they  can  afford  when  they  deal  with  these 
difficult  decisions."  says  one  bishop. 

When  the  university  was  founded  In  1887. 
the  American  fafshops  envisioned  It  as  the 
capstone  of  thei  church's  education  system 
In  the  U.S.  For  , more  than  a  decade.  It  was 
the  only  CathoJc  graduate  school  in  this 
country  and  harbored  lofty  academic  am- 
bitions. 

hapIiazaso   growth 

But  as  the  ye) ,rs  passed,  CUs  scant  flnan- 
clal  resources  btcame  dissipated  in  a  wld- 
enlne  array  of  isslgnments  Undergraduate 
courses  and  griiduate  departments  prolif- 
erated In  hapha:ard  fashion.  The  university 
now  operates  se  )arate  schools  of  education, 
law,  nursing,  so  ;lal  work,  theology,  cannon 
law  a-d  T>hl'.osof  hy.  Its  campus,  located  in  a 
racially    intjgra  ed    middle-class    neighbor- 
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hood  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Capitol, 
is  crowded  with  a  mixture  of  aging  stone  edi- 
fices and  modem  buildings.  It  Is  dominated 
by  the  magnificent  domed  National  Shrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  which  Luci 
Johnson  Nugent  was  married. 

On  the  undergraduate  level,  CU  failed  to 
become  a  national  institution;  most  of  Ita 
students  come  from  seven  nearby  states.  On 
the  graduate  level.  It  faltered  In  competition 
with  other  ambitious  Catholic  institutions, 
such  as  Pordham.  Notre  Dame.  Georgetown 
and  St.  Louis  University.  Bowever,  some  de- 
partments, including  engineering,  physlca 
and  Semitic  languages,  have  established  ex- 
cellent reputations. 

Now  the  university's  officials  believe  they 
must  make  hard  choices  In  order  to  survive 
and  succeed.  Many  think  some  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools  should  be  abolished  or  de- 
emphaslzed.  Some  argue  for  a  dramatic  ex- 
pansion of  undergraduate  enrollment,  now 
one-third  of  the  student  body,  to  reduce 
per-capita  costs  and  establish  a  broader  f  und- 
raising  base.  Everyone  agrees  the  curriculum 
must  be  pruned  and  certain  departments 
given  priority;  the  question  is  which  ones. 

The  university's  church  connection  logical- 
ly argues  for  an  emphasis  on  theology,  phi- 
losophy and  the  humanities.  "CU  could  be- 
come, and  should  become,  the  Catholic  the- 
ological center  of  the  country."  insists  Acting 
Rector  Nivard  Scheel.  But  ironically,  much 
of  its  current  strength  lies  more  in  engineer- 
ing and  physical  sciences. 

There's  debate,  too,  on  how  closely  the  uni- 
versity should  remain  tied  to  the  church. 
The  more  radical  faculty  members  argue  that 
all  bonds  should  be  severed.  But  the  bishops, 
who  take  an  intense  paternal  pride  in  CU, 
are  unlikely  to  endorse  such  a  separation. 

(From  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)    News.  Jan.  8. 
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RXVOLDTION        IN       THB       CHtTRCH :       CATHOLIC 

UNivxasrrT   in   TtniMoiL — Ckntir   of   Re- 
LiGioirs  RrvoLunoN 

(By  Stephen  P.  Athanasius) 

Washinoton. — One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  or  even  a  Christian  for  that 
matter,  to  comprehend  that  the  Church  in 
America  Is  undergoing  a  profound  change  In 
Its  very  structure  and  foundations.  Many 
have  likened  what  is  taking  place  In  the 
Church  to  a  "revolution"  and  Indeed  that  Is 
exactly  what  it  Is. 

Even  school  children  know  that  a  success- 
ful revolution  must  have  a  base  of  opera- 
tions, and  It  stands  as  a  monument  to  irony 
that  the  launching  pad  for  the  revolution 
against  the  Church  Is  located  at  The  Catho- 
lic University.  (CU).  of  America  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

CU  Is  supposed  to  be  THE  most  Catholic 
of  Catholic  educational  institutions  in  the 
nation.  Article  two  of  the  statutes  of  CU 
says  that  "the  University  must  look  to  the 
welfare  not  only  of  the  students  enrolled  but 
also  of  all  the  faithful  In  the  USA  .  .  .  thus 
the  University  should  be  the  national  centre 
of  Catholic  culture,  and  should  be  held  as 
such  by  all." 

In  fact.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  not  exactly  known 
as  a  Conservative  In  Church  circles,  said  In 
a  letter  to  the  late  Cardinal  Gibbons  approv- 
ing the  establishment  of  CU  that  It  ".  .  . 
promises  rich  and  salutary  results  both  for 
the  spread  of  sound  doctrine  and  the  defense 
of  the  Catholic  religion  .  ,  ." 

What  has  been  taking  place  at  CU  during 
the  past  several  years  amounts  to  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  was  Intended,  to  say  the 
least. 

The  New  York  'Hmes  of  September  29.  1968 
notes  that  Washington's  Patrick  Cardinal 
O'Boyle  (Who  up  until  his  enforcement  of 
Pope  Paul's  ban  on  artificial  contraception 
was  never  accused  of  being  a  Conservative 
by  anyone)  had  been  "stung  by  the  fact  that 
nearby  CU  had  become  the  center  of  the  re- 
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slstance  movement  .  .  ."  against  orthodoxy 
m  the  Church. 

Commenting  on  the  now  famous  dispute 
in  Washington  between  Cardinal  O'Boyle  and 
some  50  disobedient  priests  the  Washington 
Post  noted  "that  many  of  the  priests  in- 
volved in  the  Washington  dispute  caught  the 
message  of  this  kind  of  religion  while  study- 
ing at  CU,  where  such  notions  have  flour- 
ished for  some  time,  flrst  in  the  Department 
of  Religious  Education  and  more  recently  in 
the  School  of  Theology." 

Indeed  even  some  of  tha  former  faculty 
members  of  CU  have  begun  to  speak  out 
on  the  truly  Un-Cathollc  developments  in 
recent  times.  Msgr.  E^igene  Kevane,  wrote  in 
the  Spring  of  this  year  that  CU's  purpose 
and  objective  has  been  increasingly  inter- 
preted "in  terms  of  philosophical  positivism." 
He  wrote  in  the  Catholic  Education  Review 
that  "this  has  made  it  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  Christian  philosophy  to  function  on 
this  campiu  as  the  Church  intends  and  for 
the  theology  to  maintain  either  Its  authentic 
nature  or  Its  central  position  within  the  in- 
stitution." 

Needless  to  say  with  such  ideas  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Magr.  Kevane  was  ousted 
as  Dean  of  CU's  School  of  Education  in  No- 
vember 1967  by  the  then  Acting  Rector  Rev. 
John  Whalen. 

Tlie  Avant-Oarde  at  CU  had  gathered 
around  Father  Whalen  since  1963.  Whalen 
described  himself  in  an  October  1.  1967  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Tork  Times  as  "an  adherent 
of  the  'radical  center'  in  disputes  over  aca- 
demic, doctrinal  and  liturgical  freedom  on 
Roman  Catholic  campuses." 

Although  Whalen  himself  is  no  longer 
the  Acting  Rector  of  CU.  his  team  has  re- 
mained in  full  charge  of  the  University.  He 
has  been  succeeded  in  that  position  by 
Brother  Nivard  Scheel,  whose  only  apparent 
quallflcation  for  the  post  is  that  of  having 
served  as  Whalen 's  "executive  assistant"  for 
a  year.  Previously  he  served  as  principal  of  a 
Brooklyn  high  school.  The  aim  of  the  Whalen 
team  la  to  completely  capture  CU  for  the  Re- 
ligious Revolution.  After  only  six  years,  they 
have  been  about  90%  successful.  Most  of 
their  former  oppoeitlon  Is  gone,  and  the 
helrarchy  of  the  U.S.  Roman  Catholic  Church 
appears  to  have  g^ven  up  the  fight. 

The  Whalen  crowd  thus  far  has  received 
only  one  serious  challenge  from  the  side  of 
traditional  orthodoxy.  That  is  from  a  little 
known  faculty  member  by  the  name  of  Dr. 
William  Roberts.  Roberts  Is  unique  on  two 
counts  In  his  struggle  against  the  revolu- 
tion. First,  he  has  neither  given  up  nor  been 
ousted  from  CU.  Second,  he  has  sued  the 
University,  and  in  fact  his  case  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Roberts,  who  has  been  a  full  time  faculty 
member  at  CO  for  23  years  Incurred  the  wrath 
of  Whalen  and  his  group  when  he  accepted 
an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  (of  which  Whalen  was 
the  editorial  operations  director)  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  then  Rector  at  CU.  Roberts, 
whose  philoeophical  and  theological  ortho- 
doxy have  never  been  in  question,  was  a 
threat  to  the  unity  of  the  Avant-garde  which 
Whalen  had  assembled  around  him  at  that 
time.  So  Whalen  apparently  set  out  to  do 
Roberts  In.  Roberts  responded  by  speaking 
out  against  those  who  were  attacking  the 
then  traditionalist  Administration  at  CU. 

Thus  the  conflict  between  Whalen  and  his 
gang  and  Roberts  began.  In  the  words  of  the 
foimer  Rector  at  CU,  Bishop  William  J.  Mc- 
Donald, Roberts  had  been  "harassed"  and 
"tortured"  by  faculty  members  In  charge  of 
the  University.  After  a  couple  of  years  the 
situation  got  so  bad  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  In  an  effort  to  mediate  the  prob- 
lem, authorized  the  Rector  at  CU  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  Roberts  establishing 
an   autonomous   Institute   of   International 
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Law  and  Relations,  with  Roberts  as  its  Di- 
rector. The  Institute  was  to  have  rights  and 
obligations  with  those  of  all  the  other 
schools  at  the  University. 

The  Chancellor  at  CU,  Archbishop  (now 
Cardinal)  O'Boyle,  said  the  establUhment  of 
the  Institute  was  a  "definite  settlement  of 
the  situation."  Obviously,  the  CU  faculty 
leaders  wanted  to  remove  Roberts  from  the 
mainstream  of  the  University  where  they 
felt  he  might  damage  their  advancing  cause 
of  heterodoxy.  Yet  even  as  they  did  so  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Institute,  the 
Whalen  crowd  began  to  push  for  Roberts' 
complete  dismissal  from  CU.  The  Ink  on 
Roberts'  contract  wasn't  even  dry  when  their 
attacks  began. 

In  spite  of  pressure,  vlllification  and 
harassment,  Roberts  was  able  to  develop  the 
Institute  so  rapidly  that  It  had  86  graduate 
students  within  the  two  years  after  Its  Initia- 
tion. 

However,  under  pressure  of  the  faculty 
leadership,  whose  Ire  Increased  proportional 
with  the  Institute's  success,  the  Administra- 
tion started  to  restrict  the  Institute  by  cut- 
ting financial  support  and  by  excluding  the 
Institute  from  participation  in  grants,  aca- 
demic consultation,  etc.  This  forced  Roberts 
to  bring  action  against  the  University  asking 
for  a  permanent  injunction  agalnt  the  vio- 
lation of  his  contract  and  for  damages. 

Ten  days  after  Whalen  took  office,  the  Aca- 
demic Senate  (which  Is  completely  controlled 
by  the  revolutionaries)  passed  a  resolution 
recommending  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the 
dissolution  of  the  Institute  on  eleven  weeks 
notice,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Semester  1967/1968.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
approved  the  Senate's  recommendation  al- 
though 86  graduate  students  In  the  Institute 
were  (against  their  will  and  intention)  forced 
either  to  withdraw  from  the  University  or  to 
transfer  to  CU's  Politics  Department,  which 
Is  notoriously  weak  and  which  at  that  time 
had  a  mere  nine  graduate  students  enrolled. 
The  Institute's  faculty  which  Roberts  had 
assembled,  and  which  were  as  orthodox  as  he 
Is.  were  confronted  with  a  similar  choice.  In 
addition,  Roberts'  contract  was  breached  and 
he  was  transferred  back  to  the  environment 
In  which  he  had  been  "tortured" — all  this 
after  devoting  nearly  three  years  to  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  Institute. 

Roberts'  two  attempts  to  have  the  District 
court  Issue  a  preliminary  Injunction  failed, 
although  observers  agree  that  testimony  In 
court  showed  clearly  the  malicious  character 
of  the  action  taken.  The  Institute  was  dis- 
solved on  February  7.  1968,  and  the  University 
moved   on    the   same   day   to   have   Roberts' 
appeal  from  the  denial  of  the  Injunction  dis- 
missed. The  dismissal  motion  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  denied  and  Roberts  filed  his  appeal 
on  June  24.  1968.  Since  that  time  the  Uni- 
versity, through  the  rulings  of  Chief  Judge 
David  Bazelon  has.  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
clear  violation  of   procedural  rules,  delayed 
any  further  progress  of  the  appeal. 
As  of  this  writing  the  matter  stands  thusly: 
(1)    Although  the  answer  to  Roberts'  ap- 
peal would  have  been  due  30  days  after  he 
filed  it  on  June  24th  of  this  year,  the  Univer- 
sity did  not  answer  until  October  10.  1968. 
Motions  made  by  Roberts  asking  the  Courts 
to  expedite  the  matter  were  Ignored.   (2)    A 
number  of  motions  made  by  Roberts  more 
than  three  months  ago  have  yet  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Court.  This  being  the  case,  oral 
argument  has  not  yet  been  ordered  although 
the  appeal  was  filed  more  than  five  months 
ago.  The  appeal  should  have  been  expedited 
In   keeping   with   the   Interlocutory   Appeals 
Act  and  In  keeping  vrtth  Rule  2  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Appellate  procedure.  However,  Chief 
Judge   Bazelon, — well   known   for  his   ultra- 
liberal  positions,  has  seen  fit  to  grant  this 
unusual    delay    In    proceedings    to    the    CU 
revolutionaries  and  thus,  to  deny  speedy  trial 
and  Justice  to  Roberts.  Needless  to  say,  these 
revolutionaries,   like   all   those   before   them. 
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believe  that  passage  of  time  will  be  of  benefit 
to  them. 

(3)  All  graduate  students  and  the  entire 
full  time  faculty  at  the  dissolved  Institute 
have  Joined  Roberts  In  his  appeal  as  friends 
of  the  Court.  All  of  them  are  vitally  Inter- 
ested In  seeing  the  Institute,  a  bastion  of 
orthodoxy  In  the  sea  of  heterodoxy  at  CU,  re- 
established. 

Pending  action  by  the  Court  on  his  appeal. 
Roberts  continues  to  serve  as  Professor  of 
International  Law  and  Relations  at  CU's  De- 
pfirtment  of  Politics. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  including 
this  reporter,  the  case  of  Dr  William  Roberts 
vs.  Catholic  University  of  America  is  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  struggle  within  the  Catholic 
Church  In  this  nation. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  revolu- 
tionaries at  CU  are  pulling  out  all  the  stops 
to  win  this  one.  It  Is  their  last  hurdle  before 
complete  victory.  Roberts,  for  his  part.  Is  still 
fighting  and  wondering  why  all  those  who 
have  gone  before  him  have  given  up  before 
the  battle.  If  Roberts  will  Just  look  at  the 
present  state  of  Catholicism  In  America, 
he  win  have  his  answer. 


A  FOREIGN  AID  MODEL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is- 
rael's managerial,  technical,  scientific, 
and  medical  personnel  are  assisting  de- 
veloping nations  throughout  the  world. 
Israel's  experience  should  serve  as  a 
useful  model  to  other  nations  Interested 
In  providing  useful  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

The  following  article  by  David  Horo- 
witz appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  Israel 
magazine  provides  a  reminder  to  us  of 
the  valuable  service  performed  by  en- 
lightened foreign  aid: 

Israel  and  the  Third  World 
(By  David  Horowitz) 

Israel  takes  pride  of  place  among  the  na- 
tions providing  technical  aid  to  the  develop- 
ing countries — this  aid  being  measured  in 
proportion  to  the  contributors'  population. 
Prom  surveys  issued  by  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD).  It  emerges  that  one  and  all  of  Its 
20  members,  beginning  with  the  United 
States  and  Including  Britain,  Canada, 
Prance  and  West  Germany,  are  far  out- 
stripped by  the  Jewish  State  In  the  relative 
amount  of  technical  assistance  extended  to 
the  Third  World. 

The  Third  World?  The  term  was  coined 
as  an  afterthought  In  the  cold  war.  Some 
years  ago.  the  talk  used  to  be  only  about 
the  Free  World  versus  the  Conrununlst  World, 
as  If  nothing  else  existed.  Then  It  dawned 
on  the  pundits  that  also  present  was  the 
Third  World,  comprising  the  underprivi- 
leged, underfed,  under-educated  two-thirds 
of  humanity  who  had  not  yet  accomplished 
their  Industrial  Revolution. 

What  we  are  witnessing  today  is  a  global 
version  of  the  18th  and  19th  century  drama 
In  Europe  and  America,  where  the  wealth 
of  a  small  ruling  elite  was  opposed  to  the 
shrieking  poverty  of  the  masses — the  drama 
that  stirred  a  Marx  to  revolt  and  a  Dickens 
to  pity.  In  those  developed  countries,  the 
class  gap  Is  now  rapidly  closing,  thanks  to 
the  upsurge  of  democratic  forces  striving  for 
social  justice.  But  another  gap.  a  veritable 
abyss,  at  present  separates  the  poor  nations 
from  the  rich  nations.  And  mass  communl- 
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cations  media  only  serve  to  make  the  "have- 
nots"  m  backward  areas  the  more  keenly 
aware  of  their  plight,  which  contrasts  so 
glaringly  with  the  material  comforts  ol  the 
"haves"  In  the  developed  lands. 

It  Is  widely  taken  for  granted,  more  often 
than  not  with  a  matter-of-fact  shruj;  of  the 
shoulders,  that  all-round  disaster  looms 
ahead  if  the  "have"  and  "have-not"  gap  is 
perpetuated,  if  some  countries  continue  to 
enjoy  a  standard  of  living  more  than  20  times 
higher  than  that  of  other  countries,  and  If 
something  does  not  happen  quickly  to  give 
the  lie  to  the  factual  finding  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (PAO)  that  "up  to 
half  of  the  world's  population  Is  sOU  hungry 
or  malnourished,  or  both." 

The  tragedy  is  not  lessening  but  Increasing. 
The  disparities  are  not  narrowing  but  widen- 
ing. Both  sides  are  drawing  away.  In  the  de- 
veloped countries,  the  trend  is  towards  ever- 
growing prosperity,  overheated  activity,  in- 
flation, tight  capital  markets.  In  the  under- 
developed lands,  the  trend  Is  towards  out- 
right famine.  As  modern  medicine  cuts  the 
death-rate,  there  are  more  and  more  mouths 
to  feed— and  there  Is  less  and  less  food  avail- 
able. According  to  an  OECD  survey,  during 
the  past  decade  the  world  may  have  lost  the 
ability  to  feed  the  mounting  populations  of 
the  less  developed  nations,  especially  as  sur- 
plus stocks  of  food  held  by  the  highly  de- 
veloped nations  are  depleted.  With  every 
passing  day.  the  number  of  famished  men, 
women  and  children  increases. 

The  worsening  of  economic  conditions  in 
the  developing  countries  Is  accompanied  by 
political  instability.  There  Is  an  obvious  cor- 
relation between  the  stagnation  or  decelera- 
tion of  economic  assistance  to,  and  the  esca- 
lation of  domestic  unrest  and  international 
tension  in.  the  Third  World.  There  have  been 
no  shooting  wars  inside  the  developed  world 
in  the  past  20  years,  while  the  teeming  mil- 
lions of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America 
seethe  with  disquiet,  with  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal strife  which  erupts  into  local  confilcts 
threatening  to  kindle  a  world  conflagration. 
Well  over  a  dozen  wars  and  revolutions  have 
exploded  during  this  period  In  the  Third 
World,  embroiling  in  some  instances  the 
Great  Powers,  dangerously,  but  so  far  at  least 

not  fatally. 

How  extinguish  the  conflicts?  How  over- 
come the  despair  and  the  despondency  that 
give  rise  to  friction  and  open  clashes.  How 
tackle  the  population  outburst,  the  deterio- 
ration of  terms  of  trade,  the  debt  explosion, 
the  specter  of  famine,  the  disease,  the  ig- 
norance? What  hope  of  rescue  Is  there  for 
the  Third  World  If  Its  real  economic  growth 
per  capita  Is  so  low  that  at  the  present  rate 
it  win  take  more  than  a  generation  to  double 
the  existing  average  Income  or  rather  pit- 
tance per  head  of  $100  a  year— which  is  too 
much  to  die  and  too  little  to  live  on  In 
dignity? 

What  Is  needed — there  is  no  mystery  about 
the  remedy  to  the  many  woes— is  an  all-out 
offensive  on  world  poverty  by  a  massive,  ef- 
ficient transfer  of  know-how  and  capital 
from  the  developed  to  the  developing- lands. 
But  the  developed  nations  are  reluctant  to 
project  onto  the  world  arena  their  own  do- 
mestic solutions  of  the  Welfare  Society  and 
redlstrlbutlve  taxation. 

As  stated.  Israel— herself  a  small  country 
faced  with  epic  difficulties  stemming  from 
unprecedented  demographic  expansion, 
scarcity  of  natural  resources,  and  an  onerous 
dpfence  burden— has  an  outstanding  record 
of  service  to  the  Third  World.  Thus.  In  the 
past  10  years  some  2.000  Israeli  experts  in 
various  fields  have  gone  out  to  a  great  many 
developing  countries.  They  were  active  chlefiy 
In  Africa,  but  were  also  to  be  seen  roaming 
the  Jungles  of  South-East  Asia  and  the 
heights  of  the  Himalayas,  the  plateaus  of 
the  Andes  and  the  tropical  valleys  of  Latin 
America.  At  the  came  time,  some  12.000 
Third  World  students  took  training  in  Israel. 
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mostly      In 
engineering. 

How  explain  the  magnitude  and,  for  that 
matter,  the  efficiency  of  larael's  help  to  the 
Third  World?  Many  factors  are  at  play.  First 
there  Is  the  fact  that  Israel  herself  la  at  once 
a  developing  apid  a  developed  nation.  Her 
rich  fields  wer#  reclaimed  from  the  wilder- 
ness, her  factories  were  built  on  the  sands. 
She  Is  still  flghftlng  the  desert,  which  covers 
the  greater  part  of  her  territory.  She  can  see 
both  sides  of  the  picture,  and  she  has  ac- 
quired Invaluable  do-it-yourself  experience 
In  malOng  the  transition  from  a  backward  to 
a  progressive  eoonomy. 

Next,  or  perliaps  first  and  foremost,  there 
Is  the  moral  raiotlvatlon.  The  Jewish  people 
came  Into  being  thousands  of  years  ago  with 
a  humanist  mission,  with  spiritual  values 
which  fired  Its  Creative  forces  down  the  ages. 
The  national  Jewish  renascence  In  Israel  was 
Inspired  by  soi^ethlng  bigger  than  the  need 
to  establish  onf  more  sovereign  political  en- 
tity on  earth.  Tte  millennial  martyrology  and 
tenacity  of  tb^  Jewish  i>eople  were  for  a 
larger  purpose.  jNarrow  nationalism  In  resur- 
rected Israel  wduld  have  been  an  anticlimax 
to  a  i^nique  hlftory  so  fraught  with  vicissi- 
tudes ,aAd  sufTeiflngs. 

Then  again,  there  Is  the  opportunity  to 
score  jKJlltlcalli — though  Israel  might  well 
have  overlookefl  this  chance  but  for  the 
Initial  moral  li^pulse.  Geographically,  Israel 
Is  situated  In  Ithe  heart  of  the  developing 
world.  Her  integration  can  best  be  effected 
by  a  constructljte  effort  of  assistance  to  her 
neighbors.  Boyaotted  and  blockaded  as  she 
Is  by  her  Immediate  Arab  neighbors,  she  leap- 
frogs them  an4^ gives  a  helping  hand  to  a 
wider  circle  of  Third  World  countries,  which 
repay  her  with  friendship  and  sympathy.  In 
contradlstlnctloti  to  the  Arab  States,  which 
go  to  the  Afro-Asian  community  of  nations 
with  quarrelsome  slogans,  with  intrigues, 
with  even  arm^d  Intervention,  Israel  seeks 
to  promote  the  jeconomlc,  technological,  hy- 
gienic, culturalj  humane  well-being  of  the 
needy  peoples     ; 

Last,  and  cenklnly  least,  are  the  economic 
considerations,  |ln  1967,  Israel  companies 
carried  out  construction  and  public  works  in 
the  developing  tountries  to  the  tune  of  $55 
million.  Of  course,  such  large-scale  activity 
stimulated  the  Export  of  Israel  products,  par- 
g  materials,  to  the  countries 
was  being  executed.  Israel's 
ping  nations  rose  from  $50 
o  $114  minion  In  1967.  But 
ransactlons,  while  apprecl- 
means  a  decisive  element 
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where  the  wor 
exports  to  deve! 
million  In  1961 
these   business 
able,  were  by 
In  Israel's  policy 

Now.  there  aife  three  facets  to  Israel's  as- 
sistance;   exemalary,   executive,   advisory. 

To  begin  with,  Israel  sets  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  successful  development  Inside  her  own 
frontiers.  Most  linpresslve  and  significant  are 
her  achievements  In  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  namely,  the  grow- 
ing of  food — aid  food  Is  what  the  Third 
World  Is  literally  crying  out  for!  According 
to  the  FAO.  agricultural  production  in  the 
world  at  large  nas  stagnated  in  the  last  few 
years,  while  the  food  needs  of  developing 
countries  will  luve  doubled  by  1985.  In  its 
report.  The  State  of  Food  and  Agriculture 
1967,  FAO  notes  that  "per  capita  food  produc- 
tion in  the  developing  countries  is  estimated 
at  more  than  four  per  cent  less  in  1966  than 
In  the  peak  yeai'  of  1964  and  lower  than  In 
any  year  since  15(57." 

The  present  standard  of  food  production 
In  the  developing  nations  U  too  low  to  pro- 
vide even  a  proper  standard  of  nutrition. 
About  half  of  tie  world's  f>opulation  Is  said 
to  be  still  hungfy  or  undernourished.  At  the 
same  time,  the  (Countrysides  of  the  developed 
nations  suffer  frbm  unemployment  or  under- 
employment, anid  a  vast  pool  of  manf>ower 
remains  under-utilized  for  economic  growth 
production. 


and  expansion  oi 
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with  modem  technology  there  is  no  doubt 
that  agricultural  production  can  be  quickly, 
even  spectacularly,  multiplied.  In  Israel,  the 
results  in  growth  and  production  were 
achieved  by  a  population  predominantly  In- 
experienced in  agriculture.  In  an  arid  country 
with  scarce  natural  resources,  particularly 
water.  They  were  obtained  mainly  by  the 
application  of  capital,  know-how  and  science. 
Israel's  agricultural  production  went  up  In 
one  decade,  from  1955  to  1965,  by  166  per  cent 
In  real  terms,  while  farm  employment  went 
up  only  by  6.5  per  cent.  The  value  of  produc- 
tion per  employed  person  increased  by  over 
140  per  cent  and  today  averages  ten  times 
more  than  In  developing  countries  and  Is 
even  higher  than  in  France,  Germany  and 
Japan.  In  some  branches  of  agriculture,  such 
as  milk  production,  Israel  boasts  of  the  high- 
est yield  in  the  world  per  cow.  Within  a  single 
decade  the  Irrigated  area  was  enlarged  by  74 
per  cent  and  net  fixed  assets  per  employed 
person  by  nearly  100  per  cent.  Agricultural 
exports  increaaeil  by  96  per  cent  and  the 
value  of  total  agricultural  output  by  238  per 
cent. 

In  general,  the  economic  development  of 
Israel  contradicts  the  superficial  and  wide- 
spread assumption  that  development  and 
democracy  are  Incompatible.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
World  Bank.  President  Woods  mentioned 
Israel  as  an  example  of  outstanding  success 
in  econonUc  growth.  The  achievement  of  a 
growth  rate  of  10  p>er  cent  per  annum,  in 
real  terms,  for  15  years  under  conditions  of 
democracy  certainly  represents  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  rapid 
economic  growth  combined  with  a  pattern 
of  political  freedom. 

The  second,  executive  method  of  promot- 
ing economic  development  Is  the  direct  one 
of  handing  out  technical  assistance  on  the 
spot.  Here  Israel  Is  well  ahead. 

In  irrigation  and  agriculture.  In  medical 
assistance  and  In  education,  her  experts  are 
engaged  in  the  primary  task  of  raising  the 
standards  of  development,  of  social  welfare, 
of  technical  proficiency  and  of  education. 

The  third,  advisory  method  Is  one  of  po- 
litical support  for  Increasing  capital  transfer 
to  developing  nations  and  the  formulation 
of  a  plan  that  would  greatly  accelerate  such 
transfer.  The  question  of  flow  of  capital  to 
developing  nations  Is  a  clear-cut  case  of  pri- 
orities. Some  $39  billion  of  domestic  fixed- 
Interest  securities  are  launched  each  year  on 
the  capital  markets  of  the  world,  as  against 
some  $3  billion  of  International  and  foreign 
securities.  According  to  the  United  Nations 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD)    Secretariat  Report: 

"During  the  period  1960-66,  there  has  been 
a  substantial  Increase  In  the  volume  of  net 
Issues  by  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors of  these  countries.  Public  and  private 
borrowing  on  a  net  basis  rose  from  approxi- 
mately $16.7  billion  In  1960  to  $39.2  bllUon 
In  1966." 

The  share  of  developing  nations  In  this 
gigantic  accumulation  of  capital  Is  negli- 
gible, and  limited  to  two  or  three  countries 
enjoying  special  conditions. 

The  1967  Review  of  the  OECD,  Develop- 
ment Assistance,  Efforts  and  Policies,  puts 
the  case  in  unequivocal  and  stnkng  terms  : 
"The  problem  for  the  Members  of  the  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Committee  (DAC)  Is 
essentially  one  of  the  degree  of  priority 
which  is  being  g^lven  to  aid.  Governments 
may  consider  as  obstacles  to  increases  of 
assistance  such  conditions  as  balance  of 
payments  difficulties,  fear  of  overheating 
the  economy  with  resultant  inflation,  and 
budgetary  limitations.  The  last  Item  Is  mere- 
ly a  polite  way  of  saying  that  domestic 
claims  such  as  more  roadbulldlng,  agricul- 
tural support,  defence,  space  exploration,  or 
more  generous  social  security  scales  take 
priority.  Of  ooiirse,  one  should  not  set  these 
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various  objectives  one  against  the  other. 
The  choices  which  underlie  budgetary  de- 
cisions are  not  made  In  terms  of  absolute 
priority  but  of  shifts  at  the  margin.  And  a 
slight  marginal  shift  In  some  larger  budg- 
etary areas  could  provide  quite  substantial 
Increases  in  aid  resources.  The  problem  for 
countries  wishing  to  provide  assistance  U 
also,  like  that  of  the  recipients,  eeeentially 
pollUcal." 

Israel's  contribution.  In  the  form  of  the 
so-called  Horowitz  Projxjsal,  is  designed  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  faced  by  develop- 
ing nations  In  gaining  access  to  the  captlal 
markets. 

A  summary  of  the  proposal  Is  given  in  the 
Report  of  the  UNCTAD  Secretariat: 

"The  proposal  rests  on  the  generally  ac- 
cepted premise  that  the  flow  of  aid  to  devel- 
oping countries  needs  to  be  greatly  increased 
and  that  the  terms  of  assistance  have  to  be 
softened  considerably  so  as  to  permit  an 
adequate  net  transfer  of  resources  to  develop- 
ing countries  and  also  to  prevent  explosive 
debt  situations  from  emerging.  It  further  as- 
sumes that  because  of  budgetary  constraints, 
there  are  limits  to  the  growth  of  official  aid 
flows  but  that  the  requisite  resources  for  aid 
can  be  found  in  the  capital  markets  of  de- 
veloped countries.  Since  funds  on  the  capital 
markets  can  only  be  raised  on  commercial 
terms,  there  Is  need  for  subsidies  to  make 
these  funds  available  on  soft  terms  to  de- 
veloping countries.  Thus  the  proposal  envis- 
ages an  international  Institution  raising 
funds  on  national  capital  markets  of  devel- 
oped countries  on  normal  commerlcal  terms 
and  relendlng  these  funds  through  the  IDA 
to  developing  countries  at  low  rates  of  In- 
terest for  a  suggested  period  of  30  years.  The 
difference  between  the  cost  of  borrowing  to 
the  institution  and  the  lower  rates  of  Interest 
on  lending  would  be  covered  by  an  interest 
equalization  fund.  The  resources  for  this 
fund  would  be  obtained  through  budgetary 
allocation  of  the  developed  countries  to  the 
IDA,  through  the  allocation  of  some  portion 
of  net  Income  of  the  World  Bank,  or  through 
some  combinations  of  both  methods." 

In  1964,  the  first  UNCTAD  Conference  in 
Geneva  expressed  its  "strong  Interest"  in  the 
plan,  and  the  study  by  the  UNCTAD  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Horowitz  Proposal,  submitted 
to  the  Second  UNCTAD  Conference  in  1968, 
took  a  positive  stand  towards  Its  possibilities 
and  favorable  effect  on  the  transfer  of  capital 
to  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  Horowitz  Proposal  is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide a  link  of  collateral  and  of  concessionary 
terms  for  the  borrower,  and  a  reasonable 
yield  for  the  lender,  by  making  it  possible 
to  borrow  hard  and  lend  soft. 

With  this  three-prong  approach — present- 
ing a  model  of  development,  extending  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  suggesting  political 
economic  planning — Israel  Is  striving  to  build 
a  life-saving  bridge  to  the  emerging  nations 
of  the  Third  World,  so  that  they  may  cope 
with  their  most  vital  problem — that  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  growth. 


FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ME- 
MORIAL SERVICES  FOR  GENERAL 
EISENHOWER 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or    VTOIUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  TOQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
pouring of  affection  for  General  Elsen- 
hower across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
America  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us. 
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The  simple  wave  of  a  hand  as  the 
funeral  train  passed  through  the  heart- 
land of  America  was  refreshing  In  this 
period  of  history  which  has  been  so 
fraught  with  controversy. 

A  memorial  service  for  General  Eisen- 
hower was  held  at  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  March  31.  and 
I  think  much  of  what  was  said  by  Act- 
ing President  Stanley  Marshall;  Student 
Government  Supreme  Court  Justice 
James  Tait,  speaking  for  the  students; 
and  Dr.  Robert  Spivey,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  religion,  who  spoke,  for 
the  faculty;  represents  the  real  heart  of 
America. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

RESIARXS  BT  ACTING   PR«SIDENT  STANIXT  MAR- 
SHALL,  PLORroA   State   Untversity,  at   the 
Memorial  Service  for  Dwight  David  Eiskn- 
HOWEH,  March  31.  1969 
We  assemble  here  briefly  today  to  honor 
the  memory  of  a  good  man — of  a  loved  and 
respected  American  citizen  who  gave  a  life- 
time of  service  to  his  country.  We  pay  tribute 
to    a    soldier — a    military    man    who    com- 
manded   troops    from    throughout    the    free 
world — an  administrator  who  served  as  pres- 
ident of  one  of  this  country's  most  distin- 
guished universities — a  politician  who  held 
this  nation's  highest  office  when  he  served  as 
the  34th  President  of  the  United  States — and, 
a  statesman   who   enjoyed   the   respect   and 
affection  of  peoples  on  every  continent. 

Dwight  David  Elsenhower  was  an  average 
man  who  rose  to  challenges  faced  by  few 
men  in  our  lifetime.  Prom  a  modest  back- 
ground In  the  rural  heartland  of  America, 
this  Texas-born,  Kansas-raised  boy  became  a 
leader  not  only  of  his  compatriots,  but  of 
men  everywhere  who  were  dedicated  to  free- 
dom. He  was  thought  of  by  millions  as  a  de- 
cent, honorable  man  who  did  his  best  to  find 
decent  and  honorable  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  mankind. 

A  military  man  who  was  skilled  In  forging 
together  other  military  men  from  a  number 
of  nations  to  fight  an  awful  war,  Elsenhower 
also  served  as  a  soldier  In  the  battle  for 
peace.  A  military  man  In  an  establishment 
that  sometimes  wished  it  could  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  civilian  control,  Elsenhower  insisted 
that  civil  government  and  civil  control  were 
and  should  be  superior  to  the  military.  A 
military  man  who  had  spent  virtually  hla 
entire  adtilt  life  In  uniform,  President  Elsen- 
hower warned  the  American  people  of  dan- 
gers Involved  In  a  powerful  military-Indus- 
trial combination. 

Although  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  most  people  seemed  always  to  think 
of  Dwight  Elsenhower  as  General  rather  than 
President.  Perhaps  this  is  true  because  as 
President  be  may  have  been  less  a  partisan 
politician  than  many  of  his  predecessors. 
President  Eisenhower  wanted  to  heal  the 
ravages  of  war  and  strife,  external  as  well 
as  Internal.  He  wanted  the  American  people 
to  recognize  their  obligations  to  the  free- 
dom of  nations  throughout  the  world,  and 
to  the  freedom  of  the  individual  at  home. 
This  battle-tried  soldier  yearned  for  peace 
for  all  mankind  and  during  most  of  his  ad- 
ministration our  nation  fought  only  a  cold 
war  of  words  rather  than  a  hot  war  of 
bombs. 

Only  history  can  truly  and  objectively 
assess  the  contributions  of  David  Eisen- 
hower but  to  the  men  and  women  of  my 
generation  Ike  holds  a  unique  and  a  very 
warm  place  in  our  hearts.  He  represented  to 
us  and  for  us,  those  age  old  tenets  of  the 
worth  of  American  society  and  democracy. 
He  believed  in  God,  In  country.  In  family, 
and  in  duty;  In  essence,  he  believed  in  the 
simple  virtues  that  have,  despite  many  Im- 
perfections, brought  greatness  to  our  coun- 
try and  our  system  of  government.  He  was, 
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as  all  of  us  are,  an  Imperfect  man  in  an  Im- 
perfect world  who  gave  the  best  of  himself 
and  urged  us  to  give  the  best  of  ourselves. 
As  one  historian  has  written.  President  Elsen- 
hower sought  national  unity  and  not  per- 
sonal power  as  he  attempted  to  reconcile  the 
differences  among  Americans  and  among  na- 
tions. To  what  greater  task  can  any  man 
dedicate  himself  than  peace  and  brother- 
hood? What  greater  tribute  can  we  pay  to 
Dwight  Elsenhower  than  to  carry  forward 
and  to  Implement  his  goals  of  national  unity 
and  reconciliation  of  our  differences  with 
other  nations  of  the  world? 

Soldier,  administrator,  President,  states- 
man— man  of  unboundlng  courage  and  good 
will — man  of  unquestioned  loyalty  to  his 
beliefs — man  of  untiring  dedication  to  the 
tasks  set  before  him — the  name  of  Dwight 
David  Elsenhower  will  be  remembered  as 
more  than  a  great  general  and  a  great  states- 
man. He  will  be  recorded  in  history  as  a 
man  of  courage  and  integrity  and  virtue  who 
believed  in  the  goodness  of  man  and  took 
account  of  that  belief  in  everything  he  did. 

Remarks  by  James  Tait,  Chief  Justice  or 
THE  Supreme  Court,  Student  Government, 
Speaking  por  the  Students  or  Plortoa 
State  University,  at  the  Memorial  Serv- 
ice roR  Dwight  DAvro  Eisenhower,  March 
31,   1969 

In  this  time  of  strife,  both  domestic  and 
International,  this  nation  will  sorely  miss  the 
wise  counsel  of  our  most  outstanding  "sol- 
dier for  peace."  General  Elsenhower  had  that 
rare  ability  to  create  in  all  men  a  will,  a 
drive  for  peace.  He  was  able  to  turn  the  ener- 
gies of  freedom-loving,  peace-loving  men  to- 
ward the  betterment  of  man,  rather  than 
against  one  another.  When  necessary  he 
would  vigorously  defend  the  democratic 
ideals  of  this  nation.  However,  he  showed  a 
deep  respect  for  the  basic  dignity  of  man. 
Individually  and  collectively.  In  assisting 
them  to  determine  for  themselves  the  best 
approach  to  peace  and  freedom.  His  record 
speaks  for  itself — General  of  the  Armies, 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  welding  together 
men  of  many  nations  to  overthrow  the  tyr- 
anny of  one  man,  of  one  nation  over  the  lives 
of  many  and  posing  a  threat  to  others;  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  bringing  an  end 
to  a  deadly  war  and  also  assisting  in  the 
overthrow  of  a  man  threatening  the  Indi- 
vidual freedom  of  many  Americans,  presiding 
over  a  peaceful  era. 

Although  we  will  sorely  miss  him,  he  has 
left  us  a  legacy.  I  hope  that  all  men  will 
accept  this  legacy  and  commit  themselves  to 
the  Ideals  for  which  he  stood — to  allow  his 
rare  ability  to  continue  in  spirit.  He  was 
such  a  man. 

Memorial  Service  for  Dwight  DAvm  Eisen- 
hower— Remarks  by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Sptvey, 
Chairman    or    the    Department    of    Re- 
ligion. Speaking  for  the  Faculty,  Florida 
State  UNivERsrrY,  March  31,  1969 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Military 
Forces  during  World  War  n.  President  of  a 
distinguished    Institution    of    higher    educa- 
tion, and  President  of  these  United  States. 
Yet  In  all  these  offices,  Dwight  David  Elsen- 
hower towers  as  a  person. 

In  his  column  from  yesterday's  New  Tork 
Times,  James  Reston  captures  the  spirit  of 
this  man: 

"The  nation  mourns  the  death  of  President 
Elsenhower  almost  as  11  it  were  grieving  for 
the  loss  of  its  own  youth.  For  Dee  was  a 
symbol  of  a  simpler  age,  and  he  lived  long 
enough  ♦.o  become  part  of  all  the  old  Ameri- 
can legends  of  the  frontier. 

"The  '60s  have  enhanced  his  reputation. 
They  have  been  years  of  solemn,  clever,  and 
calculating  men,  and  In  contrast  the  old 
soldier  seems  open,  straight,  natural,  joyful, 
and  trustworthy. 

"It  was  not  so  much  what  President  Elsen- 
hower did  In  the  White  House  but  what  he 
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didn't  do  that  seems  In  retrospect  so  much 
more  Important  than  it  did  at  the  time. 

"He  did  not  misuse  power.  He  did  not 
allow  his  former  colleagues  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  drag  blm  into  unnecessary 
military  adventures,  and  while  his  native 
caution  and  conservatism  limited  his  achieve- 
ments on  the  homefront,  they  also  limited 
his   risks   and   blunders   overseas  .  .  . 

"Few  men  at  the  top  of  American  politics 
in  recent  years  have  managed  to  make  their 
way  through  the  tangles  and  conflicts  of 
Washington  with  so  little  personal  rancor  as 
Elsenhower.  There  was  nothing  mean  or 
petty  about  him,  and  he  never  allowed  polit- 
ical differences  to  loiter  down  Into  personal 
animosity. 

"The  historians  so  far  have  not  rated  him 
among  the  great  presidents,  but  his  con- 
temporaries are  certainly  agreed  that  he  was 
a  remarkably  warm,  fair,  and  attractive  hu- 
man being.  It  was  the  personal  Eisenhower 
rather  than  the  political  Elsenhower  that 
triumphed,  maybe  because  he  was  the  living 
model  for  so  many  popular  American  myths. 

"To  the  present  young  generation,  he  may 
be  a  magnificent  square,  but  In  his  own  time 
he  proved  once  more  that  the  squares  usually 
Inherit  the  earth.  .  .  . 

"Ike  will  have  his  place  In  the  story  of 
this  tremendous  time.  He  proved  that  simple 
goodness  can  still  be  a  power  In  the  world 
and  that  luck  helps.  He  didn't  "fade  away" 
like  the  rest  of  the  old  soldiers  but  fought  for 
life  years  after  his  obituary  got  dusty  on  the 
stone. 

"This  may  be  why  even  this  cynical  age 
has  taken  his  death  with  such  genuine  regret 
and  sorrow." 

In  a  sense  his  death  represents  the  reaffir- 
mation of  simplicity,  goodness,  trustworthi- 
ness, and  normalcy.  During  recent  years  we 
have  become  aiccustomed  to  unexpected, 
catastrophic,  tragic  ends  for  our  national 
heroes — Martin  iLuther  King,  Robert  and 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  The  unexpected 
and  seemingly  unexplalnable  violence  that 
has  characterized  our  recent  past  causes 
many  Americans  to  believe  in  hidden,  sinister 
forces  at  work  to  destroy  our  nation  and  its 
heroes.  But  in  President  Elsenhower's  death, 
there  is  a  certain  triumph  of  normalcy,  a 
simple,  dignified  ending  to  a  man's  days  that 
were  spent  in  service  and  loyalty. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  his  funeral  and 
our  memorial  be  on  this  day,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  holy  week  in  which  religious  folk 
throughout  this  country  celebrate  the  tri- 
umph of  life  through  Jewish  Passover  and 
Christian  Good  Friday  and  Easter.  It  is  al- 
together fitting  that  he  be  burled  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  when  dogwood  and  azaleas 
declare  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  life.  In 
all  these  manifestations  of  triumph,  Eisen- 
hower shared.  Toward  religion  he  was  unre- 
flectlve.  yet  broadly  committed.  He  exempU- 
fled  affirmative  trust,  not  so  much  to  the 
institutional  church,  but  to  his  offices  and 
in  his  presence  among  other  human  beings. 
Few  could  resist  his  person  or  resent  his 
popularity — "we  do  like  Ike." 

Elsenhower's  stature  with  the  Intellectual 
community  was  never  particularly  great. 
Probably  the  least  dlBtingulshed  part  of  his 
career  was  his  tenure  as  president  of  Colum- 
bia University.  Certainly  he  never  considered 
himself  an  intellectual.  Yet  the  university 
community  does  indeed  respect  and  honor 
him  as  a  leader  and  eis  a  person.  His  finest 
hour.  In  the  view  of  many  educators,  was  his 
sharp  criticism  of  the  "military  Industrial 
complex"  as  he  left  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  He  was  able  to 
remain  critical  of  that  very  "complex"  which 
helped  catapult  him  Into  national  prom- 
inence. 

His  real  stature  was  that  he  towered  above 
by  not  elevating  himself.  He  expended 
himself  in  service  to  country  and  others; 
he  did  not  seek  to  expand  himself.  He  was 
not  an  intellectual,  but  he  did  quietly  serve 
truth. 
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A  review  of  •  recent  movie  ("The  Prime  of 
Mlaa  Je*n  Bro^le")  about  a  teacher  and  her 
students  point*  to  the  relevance  of  the  ex- 
ample of  President  Elsenhower:  ■'Those 
charged  with  t^e  education  of  the  young  are 
responsible  not  only  for  the  dUMbutlon  of 
Information,  fut  for  the  stimulation  of 
character  And:  often  It  takes  a  character  to 
make  a  character  There  la  a  desperate  need 
for  Innovators:  who  are  able  to  stimulate 
unrealized  potential  and  nourish  the  hu- 
manity of  a  student.  But  how  risky  the  en- 
terprise becomfs  when  those  who  are  un- 
whole  attempt  I  to  make  others  whole:  when 
the  frustrated  try  to  mold  the  young  In  their 
own  defective  Image'  President  Elsenhower 
served  the  truth  in  his  own  quiet  way,  with- 
out making  thi  mistake  of  Imagining  him- 
self a  savior.  He  liked  to  play  the  game  of 
golf  j 

President  Nl|on  shared  the  last  words  of 
President  Elsenhower.  "I  have  always  loved 
my  wife  I  hav^  always  loved  my  children.  I 
have  always  lo#ed  my  grandchildren.  I  have 
always  loved  mw  country.  •  That  was  Dwlght 
David  Elsenhower.  That  also  represents  his 
triumph,  and  jours  If  we  will,  of  normal, 
simple,  triistlng  goodness. 


'•RESIDENT  i>OWER'  MOVES  MODEL 
CITIES  IN  MINNEAPOLIS 


I  Dpi 


HON.  D0NALD  M.  FRASER 

^r    MIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOU$E  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thurstiay.  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  FRASEil.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
key  urban  development  efforts,  the  model 
cities  prograrn.  is  moving  into  an  im- 
portant new  aition  phase  as  the  63  "first 
round"  cities  submit  their  comprehen- 
sive plans  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Derelopment  for  final  review. 
My  district.  Minneapolis,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  one  of  the  early  plan- 
ning grants  aid  our  local  residents'  or- 
ganization is  now  completing  work  on 
Its  5-year  plah  for  a  500  square  block 
area  in  south]  Minneapolis. 

On  paper,  n^odel  cities  may  seem  like 
an  abstract  cc^ncept  in  public  adminis- 
tration but  I  know  that  in  my  district 
this  program  Is  very  real  and  very  hu- 
man. Certainljf  the  most  significant  as- 
pect of  the  mAdel  cities  in  Minneapolis 
Is  the  key  role  Iplayed  by  residents.  I  am 
inserting  in  tlie  Record  today  an  ex- 
cellent five-part  series  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  irhich  spotlights  this  role. 

The  articles  follow: 
Abrived  WriH  PiNrAHE:  Model  CrriEs  Goal: 
Meet  Unfilled  Needs — I 
(By  Kristin  McGrath) 
(EDrroKs  noti  . — In  November  1967  a  sec- 
tion of  south  M  nneapolls  containing  about 
10  percent  of  tJ  e  city's  population  was  se- 
lected   to   be   on;   of    the   Hrst  Model    Cities 
project  areas  in   the  nation.  The  preliminary 
planning  phase  cf  the  project  In  Minneapolis 
now  is  nearly  oMer.  Following  is  the  first  of 
five  articles  ex^ralnlng  the  present  status  and 
Ukelv  future  Im  jact  of  the  project. ) 

The  Model  Clt  es  program  arrived  in  Mln- 
neipolls  with  a  lot  of  fanfare  a  year  and  a 
half  ago. 

Minneapolis  risldents  were  told  that  the 
city  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  first  cities 
to  receive  federal  money  to  plan  a  program 
that  differed  In  t«fo  major  ways  from  previous 
federal  programs  for  cities. 

Plrst.  the  progi  am  was  an  attempt  to  make 
an  Impact  on  specific  neighborhoods  by  co- 
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ordlnatlng  various  agencies,  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  private  organizations  and  by  creat- 
ing new  services  where  unfilled  needs 
emerged. 

A  large  section  of  south  Minneapolis — 
bounded  roughly  by  downtown.  Lyndale  Av., 
Hiawatha  Av.  and  36th  St.  was  chosen  as  the 
area  for  the  program. 

Second,  the  program  called  for  meaningful 
resident  participation  in  both  planning  and 
Implementation. 

mfANCIAL    UNCERTAINTY 

At  the  time  of  acceptance,  city  offlclals  esti- 
mated that  once  the  planning  was  completed 
Minneapolis  would  receive  about  $33  million 
to  carry  out  a  five-year  project.  Now  they  see 
they  don't  know  how  much  the  city  Is  likely 
to  receive. 

Planning  of  the  program,  which  was  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  Feb.  1.  is  still  going  on. 
but  residents  and  offlclals  Involved  now  are 
beginning  to  venture  some  optimism. 

This  week,  a  preliminary  and  locally  un- 
approved draft  of  the  first  part  of  the  plan 
#a8  sent  to  federal  offlclals  for  review.  The 
current  timetable  calls  for  the  rest  of  the  plan 
to  be  submitted  by  May  and  for  the  "action" 
phase  of  the  program  to  start  In  July. 

The  part  of  the  plan  submitted  this  week 
Is  limited  to  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of 
the  area,  a  list  of  goals  for  the  program  and 
some  general  proposals  for  achieving  the 
goals. 

Other  parts  of  the  plan — Including  budgets, 
maps,  ttmeUbles  and  specific  project  pro- 
posals—will be  submitted  later. 

Major  goals,  which  will  be  the  basis  for 
future  proposals,  are  Included  In  the  first 
part  of  the  plan.  These  goals  include  improve- 
ment of  the  area's  housing,  commercial  and 
Industrial  areas  and  transportation:  Improve- 
ment of  police  protection,  schools  and  health, 
welfare  and  recreation  services:  raising  the 
average  income  In  the  area  by  reducing  un- 
employment and  underemployment  and  by 
providing  more  meaningful  employment  and 
better  welfare  benefits:  and  working  toward 
creating  dignity  and  a  "sense  of  community." 
Specific  proposals,  all  of  which  are  In  the 
discussion  stage,  range  from  posslbUltles  to 
pipe  dreams. 

Some  suggestions  that  are  considered 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  Include  a 
large-scale  housing  project  In  one  neighbor- 
hood, general  rehablliutlon  of  homes 
through  low-Interest  government  loans, 
clearance  of  abandoned  buildings.  Improved 
services  to  senior  citizens  through  such  pro- 
grams as  a  hot  meal  home  delivery  service, 
and  more  extensive  day-care  services  for 
children  of  working  mothers. 

The  pipe  dreams  Include  a  "guaranteed 
annual  Income"  for  all  area  residents,  a  new 
"Southdale  "  on  Lake  St..  and  creating  a  so- 
cial services  shopping  center  where  residents 
could  use  welfare  credits  to  shop  for  health, 
family  counseling  and  welfare  services. 

Putting  priorities  and  price  tags  on  these 
proposals  will  be  the  task  of  planners  during 
the  next  two  months. 

Why  has  it  taken  so  long  to  plan? 
The  answer  lies  In  one  of  the  two  major 
federal  requirements  for  the  program:  resi- 
dent participation.  The  residents'  group  that 
emerged  from  that  requirement  is  the  107- 
member  Policy  and  Planning  Committee 
(P&PC).  which  was  elected  last  spring. 

Ask  a  resident  and  an  official  why  the 
planning  has  taken  so  long  and  they  will 
both  point  to  the  P&PC — but  their  explana- 
tions will  differ. 

City  Coordinator  Thomas  Thompson  said, 
"The  residents  have  had  to  learn  the  whole 
field  of  community  planning  and  plan  at 
the  same  time."  William  English,  P&PC 
chairman,  said  the  residents  simply  refused 
to  plan  untu  officials  made  them  a  "full  part- 
ner" in  the  project. 

By   most   accounts.   It   took   a   full   year 

from  November  1967,  when  Minneapolis  re- 
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celved  the  planning  funds,  to  November  1968 
when  the  residents  hired  their  own  staff  di- 
rector— for  the  residents  to  become  satisfied 
with  their  status  in  the  program. 

"The  program  triggered  a  revolution  In  the 
neighborhood.  "  said  Mike  Roan,  the  new  dl- 
rector.  "For  a  long  time  all  of  the  residents- 
energy  was  spent  fighting  for  their  rights 
and  they  didn't  have  any  energy  left  to 
plan." 

Most  residents  and  officials  agree  that  the 
delays  have  been  Inevitable.  However.  If  the 
delays  continue  much  longer,  Minneapolis 
probably  will  lose  a  race  for  funds  to  carry 
out  the  project. 

If  Mlnneap>oIls  submits  Its  complete  plan 
In  time  for  federal  officials  to  review  and 
approve  it  this  fiscal  year,  which  ends  June 
30,  competition  for  funds  still  will  be  limited 
to  the  first  63  cities  selected  for  the  progr.'jm. 
Nine  of  these  already  have  had  their  plans 
approved  and  have  been  given  money  to 
carry  out  some  projects.  Thompson  says  the 
complete  plan  should  be  submitted  by  May  1 
In  order  to  assure  review  this  year. 

If,  however,  the  plan  Isn't  approved  until 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Minneapolis  will  prob- 
ably be  splitting  the  pie  with  most  of  a  total 
of  150  cities  that  have  been  approved  for 
planning. 

The  Increased  competition  probably  will 
not  affect  the  $4.6  million  In  Model  Cities 
funds  that  have  been  tentatively  set  aside 
for  the  Minneapolis  project.  However.  It 
would  be  likely  to  affect  the  amount  of 
money  received  for  epeclfic  projects  from 
other  federal  departments. 

"The  project  Is  at  Its  critical  stage  now, " 
Roan  said.  "It  could  either  become  one  of 
the  best  Model  Cities  projects  In  the  country 
or  It  could  fall  flat  on  its  face." 

Ten  Thoxtsand  Man  Hours:  Model  Crrres 
Plan  Involves  Residents  in  Decision- 
making— II 

(By  Kristin  McGrath) 
Peggy  LaBore  Is  one  resident  who  knows 
what  "resident  participation"  means. 

Resident  participation  Is  the  latest  catch 
phrase  In  federal  programs  for  cities.  The 
programs  began  to  stress  resident  involve- 
ment after  critics  complained  that  earlier 
programs,  like  urban  renewal.  Ignored  the 
people  they  were  supposed  to  help. 

The  Model  Cities  program  places  a  high 
priority  on  resident  participation.  Federal 
officials  reviewing  plana  for  the  project  In 
south  Minneapolis  will  be  asking  questions 
like:  How  active  have  the  residents  been? 
Do  the  participating  residents  really  repre- 
sent the  area?  Are  the  residents  contributing 
to  the  plan  or  are  they  Just  rubber-stamping 
work  by  their  staff? 

Miss  LaBore.  an  attractive  brunette  In  her 
tnld-twentles  whose  expression  and  bearing 
sometimes  make  her  seem  older,  is  one  mem- 
ber of  the  107-member  Policy  and  Planning 
Committee  (PPC),  which  Is  the  resident- 
participation  component  of  the  Minneapolis 
Model  Cities  program. 

As  an  Individual  committee  member  .she 
Is  no  more  typical  than  any  of  the  others 
Members  range  from  a  housewife  with  five 
children  who  dreams  of  installing  moving 
sldewallu  up  and  down  Nicollet  Av.  to  a  m<n 
in  his  80s  who  Is  still  living  for  the  future 
by  spending  30  hours  a  week  working  on  a 
plan  to  improve  conditions  for  senior  citizens 
in  the  area. 

There  Is  a  Yale  graduate  who  runs  a  house 
for  male  boarders.  Including  Indians,  fresh 
from  the  reservation,  who  have  nowhere  else 
to  g^;  and  a  lawyer  with  a  walk-up  office  on 
B.  Lake  St.  who  dreams  of  new  and  beautiful 
houses  and  shopping  centers  In  the  Model 
Cities  area. 

Peggy  LaBore  U  an  unmarried  AFDC 
mother  who  has  worked  as  a  traveling,  maga- 
zine saleswoman  and  In  a  potato-chip  fac- 
tory. 
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"I  went  on  welfare  because  I  just  couldn't 
make  enough  money  to  live,  and  I  Just  sat 
around  feeling  sorry  for  myself  for  l>elng  on 
welfare  for  the  last  eight  months,"  she  said. 
Her  depression  ended  when  she  decided  to 
go  to  school  and  was  given  a  student  loan 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Now  she 
nearly  has  completed  work  toward  a  degree 
in  sociology  and  hopes  to  get  off  welfare  and 
become  a  welfare  case  worker  within  a  year. 
She  doesn't  mind  talking  about  her  past 
because  she  considers  It  an  asset.  Because 
she  has  had  a  tough  time,  "people  trust  me. 
They  know  I  can  understand  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  Model  Cities  area." 

She  has  a  down-to-earth  understanding  of 
the  Model  Cities  area.  She  views  Its  problems 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a  shabby,  upstairs 
apartment  In  a  house  that  has  been  neglected 
so  long  It  defeats  all  attempts  to  make  It 
look  homey  or  cheerful. 

Her  plea  for  better  pre-school,  day-care 
f.icilltles  In  the  Model  Cities  area  Is  prefaced 
with  an  account  of  the  time  her  daughter 
was  left  tied  to  a  chair  at  the  home  of  a 
woman  who  runs  a  baby-sitting  service. 

When  she  says  teen-agers  In  the  area  need 
a  place  to  spend  the  night  when  they  go 
home,  she  mentions  the  neighbor  girl  whose 
stepfather  often  tries  to  assault  her  when 
he  has  been  drinking. 

When  she  talks  about  Improving  tenants 
rights,  she  cites  the  woman  with  12  children 
who  was  moved  out  of  her  rented  home  on 
one  day's  notice  so  the  house  could  be  torn 
down  for  an  apartment  building. 

Miss  LaBore  is  typical  of  the  committee  in 
that  she  Is  more  aware  of  the  area's  problems 
and  more  sophisticated  about  federal  pro- 
gri-uns  than  are  average  residents  of  the  area. 
She  admite  that  spending  three  nights  a 
week  for  the  past  several  months  on  the  pro- 
gram has  made  her  Into  a  kind  of  "profes- 
sional resident."  A  few  weeks  ago,  for  ex- 
ample, she  Sew  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to 
present  two  programs  for  retarded  children 
In  the  Model  Cities  area  to  federal  officials. 

Several  residents  on  the  committee  fear 
that  the  sophistication  they  have  gained 
through  participating  in  the  program  will 
result  In  their  no  longer  being  representative 
of  the  area.  "My  greatest  fear  is  that  we  will 
become  another  level  of  the  establishment," 
said  William  English,  PPC  chairman. 

To  guard  against  this,  committee  members 
have  hesitated  to  speak  for  the  area  and  have 
searched  out  the  opinions  of  other  residents. 
Last  fall,  for  example,  the  committee  insisted 
on  a  series  of  public  meetings  before  begin- 
ning the  problem-analysis  section  of  the 
plan.  The  opinions  of  many  nonmember 
residents  who  attended  those  meetings  have 
been  Incorporated  Into  the  final  plan. 

The  amount  of  time  Miss  LaBore  has  spent 
on  Model  Cities  also  Is  fairly  typical.  There 
have  been  364  resident-committee  meetings 
during  the  past  year  with  a  total  estimated 
attendance  of  6.835,  according  to  a  recent  re- 
port. By  January,  It  was  estimated  that  mem- 
bers had  spent  10,000  man  hours — all  of  It 
free  time — on  the  project. 

None  of  these  statistics  answer  the  key 
question  federal  offlclals  will  be  asking  about 
resident  participation  In  the  Minneapolis 
Model  Cities  program — whether  the  residents 
have  been  making  a  meaningful  contribution 
to  planning  the  program.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  residents  to  spend  all  of  that 
time  on  side  Issues  while  the  staff  did  aU  of 
the  nuts-and-bolts  planning  of  the  project. 
Miss  LaBore  objected  to  that  suggestion. 
"We  are  not  a  rubber-stamp  outfit,"  she  said. 
Other  residents  and  officials  go  even  further, 
saying  the  residents'  committee  Is  less  of  a 
rubber-stamp  outfit  than  the  Minneapolis 
City  Council. 

"We  usually  have  to  trust  the  advice  of 
our  staff."  said  Alderman  Richard  Curtin, 
who  represents  part  of  the  Model  Cities  area 
on  the  City  Council.  "But  those  residents  are 
trying  to  become  experts  themselves.  Maybe 
with  107  people  they  can  do  It,"  he  said. 
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"We'll  trust  our  staff  as  soon  as  we're  sure 
they're  working  for  us,"  said  English. 

Meanwhile,  the  residents'  role  In  planning 
has  ranged  from  word-by-word  scrutiny  of 
staff  proposals  to  writing  the  proposals  them- 
selves. 

The  senior  citizens,  for  example,  have  been 
meeting  all  day  every  day,  and  they're  writ- 
ing every  word  of  the  old-age  component  of 
the  plan  themselves.  They  occasionally  will 
Invite  a  staff  person  to  one  of  their  meetings, 
ask  him  specific  questions  and  then  invite 
him  to  leave. 

One  staff  member  emerged  incredulous 
from  that  experience.  "Those  senior  citizens 
are  the  most  militant  planning  group  in 
the  whole  Model  Cities  area,"  he  said. 

In    Model    Cities    Program:    "Resident 
Power"  Takes  Over — III 
(By  KrlsUn  McGrath) 
Resident  participation  Is  something  that 
offlclals  hoped  for  In  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram. "Resident  power"  Is  something  they 
didn't   bargain    for;    but    resident   power   Is 
what  they  got. 

The  residents  on  the  107-member  Model 
Cities  Policy  and  Planning  Committee 
(P&PC)  have  started  calling  themselves  the 
"City  Coimcll  of  south  Minneapolis." 

"It's  not  an  Inappropriate  title."  com- 
mented Gerard  Hegstrom,  alderman  for  much 
of  the  Model  ClUes  area  and  DPli-endorsed 
candidate  for  mayor.  "They  have  planning 
power  and  budgeting  power.  If  that's  not 
power  I  don't  know  what  Is."  he  added. 

Two  recent  examples  show  how  much 
power  the  residents  have. 

One  Item  on  a  recent  P&PC  agenda  was 
a  rezoning  request  from  the  Franklin  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  wanted  to  move  to  a 
new  location.  All  zoning  requests  are  handled 
by  the  City  Council.  But  since  the  land  In 
question  was  In  the  Model  Cities  area,  the 
council  wouldn't  touch  the  request  until  the 
P&PC  officially  decided  It  did  not  object  to 
the  rezoning. 

Another  item  was  a  request  from  Swedish 
and  St.  Barnabas  Hospitals  for  P&PC  ap- 
proval of  an  application  for  federal  money. 
The  hospitals  had  applied  to  the  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  Department 
for  money  to  help  pay  for  staffing  a  mental 
health  unit.  HEW  told  the  hospitals  to  get 
approval  from  the  P&PC  first. 

How  did  the  residents'  committee  get  so 
much  power? 

The  answer  lies  at  least  partly  In  the 
sparkle  that  comes  to  the  eyes  of  William 
English.  P&PC  chairman,  when  he  talks 
about  Model  Cities  power.  "In  other  cities 
that  have  the  program  residents  have  to 
beg  the  officials  for  what  they  want.  Here 
we  don't  beg.  We  negotiate,"  he  said. 

English,  35,  a  black  activist  who  plays 
down  his  degree  in  sociology  and  his  employ- 
ment with  Control  Data,  Inc.,  and  plays  up 
his  Involvement  with  Sabathanl  Community 
Center  and  other  community  causes.  Is  ad- 
mired In  some  quarters  and  mistrusted  In 
others  for  his  ability  to  turn  on  a  crowd. 

He  became  Interested  In  the  Model  Cities 
project  through  his  work  at  Sabathanl  and 
has  been  active  In  the  program  since  Its 
preliminary  stages.  "At  the  beginning  of  the 
program  we  went  Into  It  because  we  thought 
It  was  about  time  some  of  the  federal  money 
started  coming  to  south  Minneapolis,"  he 
said. 

"As  we  learned  more  about  the  program, 
we  understood  that  residents  were  supposed 
to  become  Involved.  We  thought  then  that 
our  Involvement  would  be  advising  good 
things  and  hoping  someone  would  listen. 

"Then  we  realized  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  trying  to  force  the  dtlee  to  let 
the  residents  have  real  decision-making 
power.  We  saw  that  City  Hall  didn't  really 
want  us  to  have  power,  but  we  also  knew 
that  the  politicians  didn't  want  to  lose  all 
of  that  federal  money.  With  that  as  a  weapon 
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we  could  force  them  to  make  us  a  full 
partner. 

"At  first  Just  a  few  of  us  realized  that,  but 
we  managed  to  convince  the  others,"  English 
continued.  He  said  he  considers  part  of  his 
responsibility  as  P&PC  chairman  is  "to  warn 
the  members  every  time  they're  about  to  give 
up  some  power  and  make  sure  they  know 
what  they're  doing." 

English  gives  the  impression  that  he  en- 
Joys  his  role  as  keeper  of  the  power  almost 
as  much  as  he  likes  playing  the  local  offlclals 
against  the  federal  offlclals. 

He  said  the  residents  have  gained  their 
power  through  a  series  of  struggles  in  which 
they  used  two  major  tactics:  confrontation 
and  the  sit-down  strike. 

The  Bit-down  strike  was  the  main  weapon 
In  the  first  major  struggle  with  the  City 
Council  last  spring.  The  residents  refused  to 
plan  the  program  until  the  relationship  l>e- 
tween  the  residents  and  the  council  was 
spelled  out  In  writing,  English  said 

The  result  was  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
council  last  March  29.  in  which  the  council 
gave  the  P&PC  'the  right  and  responsibility 
for  Initiating  program  planning  and  policy 
decisions. "  for  the  Model  Cities  program.  It 
also  says  the  P&PC  can  "completely  change, 
alter  and  rewrite,  or  delete  and  add  to.  the 
work  program"  for  the  project  at  any  time. 

three  major  confrontations 

Since  then,  there  have  been  three  major 
confrontations  between  the  residents  and 
City  Hall.  In  the  first,  the  resldenu  suc- 
ceeded In  delaying  a  code  enforcement  project 
that  already  was  underway.  The  residents  ob- 
jected to  the  project  on  the  grounds  that  It 
should  be  delayed  until  the  residents  had 
completed  a  physical  redevelopment  plan  for 
the  Model  Cities  area. 

In  the  second  confrontation,  residents  de- 
manded the  authority  to  hire  staff  for  the 
program  themselves  based  on  their  own  cri- 
teria. After  a  stalemate  lasting  several 
months,  city  officials  managed  to  find  ways  to 
overlook  the  Civil  Service  nondiscrimination 
and  veterans-preference  requirements  In 
order  to  meet  the  residents'  demands. 

The  third  confrontation  concerns  demands 
by  residents  to  stop  all  new  construction  in 
the  Model  Cities  area  until  the  residents  have 
approved  an  overall  land-use  plan.  The  fight 
Is  still  going  on,  but  English  said  he  thinks 
the  council  eventually  will  comply  by  hold- 
ing zoning  densities  at  present  or  lower  levels 
until  the  plan  is  finished. 

"They  Itnow  we'll  have  another  sit-down 
strike  if  they  don't,"  he  said, 

LEARNING    ON    BOTH    SIDES 

English  said  that  as  the  program  has 
progressed,  "each  confrontation  has  become 
less  severe:  People  are  learning  on  both 
sides."  However,  he  said  bitter  confrontation 
probably  will  occur  during  the  implementa- 
tion stage  of  the  program.  He  said  he  exptects 
the  worst  fights  to  be  between  residents  who 
want  to  retain  low-housing  densities  and 
developers  who  want  to  build  apartment 
buildings. 

Besides  strengthening  their  power  base  on 
the  local  level,  the  Minneapolis  Model  Cities 
residents  have  joined  in  efforts  to  organize 
Model  Cities  residents  on  a  regional  and 
national  basis. 

English  and  other  residents  have  gone  to 
meetings  In  New  Tork,  Dayton,  St.  Louis  and 
other  cities.  English  said  he  hopes  that  the 
result  of  those  organization  efforts  will  be 
"at  least  a  strong  national  Model  Cities 
lobby,  if  not  a  whole  new  level  of  govern- 
ment." 

So  far.  city  offlclals  say  they  have  taken 
the  power  struggle  of  Model  Cities  residents 
pretty  much  In  stride.  "The  residents  have 
used  their  power  well.  There  was  some  slow- 
ness and  difflcxUty  In  the  beginning,  but  that 
was  due  to  their  lack  of  experience."  Heg- 
strom said. 

"Because  of  the  Model  Cities  program,  the 
council  has  a  better  Image  of  citizen  par- 
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tlclpatlon  In  ;ener&l.  It's  not  aa  mucb  a 
threat  to  the  tetabllshment  aa  some  people 
thought,  although  the  residents  might  fur- 
nish some  Individual  political  treats,"  he 
added. 

Alderman  Richard  Curtln,  who  also  repre- 
senu  the  Mod#l  Cities  area,  said,  "We  give 
the  residents  power  because  we  want  to,  not 
because  of  anj  threau,"  Curtln  said  some 
officials  have  "fotten  fed  up"  with  the  reel- 
dents'  confrontation  technique. 

Nevertheless,  the  experience  with  the 
Model  Cities  residents  has  made  officials 
more  willing  to  luten  to  other  resident 
groups,  such  a4  the  Tenants'  Union,  Curtln 
B&ld.  "Our  con^ltuency  Is  changing,  and  we 
have  to  learn  t4>  Judge  the  people  taken  ser- 
iously at  City  |Iall  by  different  standards, 
he  added. 


tiall  by  d 
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FDRmulateo — IV 

( By  JKrlstin  McGrath ) 

The  atmosphere  In  the  meeting  room  was 

Intense.    South    Minneapolis    residents    who 

were     there     to    formulate     goals     for     the 

Model  Cities  priject  thought  they  were  onto 

aometbtng.  I 

-  A  tew  seconqs  before,  someone  had  ex- 
claimed, "Social  power!",  and  everyone  had 
fallen  silent,  thijnklng. 

A  staff  advlsir  began  hesitantly:  "What 
I  see  as  social  |)ower  Is  that  people  In  this 
area  should  ha^e  the  same  ability  to  shape 
the  social  goald  of  this  whole  city  as  the 
people  In  the  other  parts  of  the  city  seem 
to   be  shaping  'vhat  we  believe  In  here." 

"Yeah."  agre<d  a  resident.  "Culturally, 
man,  I  may  not  want  the  same  social  goals, 
but  I  should  h&ve  the  opportunity  to  create 
my  own  little  ba;." 

"Okay,  so  let's  examine  what  social  power 
Is,  anyway,"  said  another. 

"Social  power,"  began  another  resident, 
weighing  his  words,  "Is  the  ability  to  deter- 
mine and  contr<  I  the  social  environment  In 
which  you  live.  The  cats  In  Edlna  determine 
by-and-large  the  sociability  of  that  com- 
munity. They  all  do  It.  They  have,  therefore, 
social  power — ycu  see  what  I'm  saying — by 
the  sheer  nature  of  their  education  and  af- 
fluence and  whatever.  They  have  it. 

"Whereas  in  my  neighborhood.  I  do  not 
have  control  of  iioclal  power.  I  did  not  want 
a  Guthrie  Theater.  We  dldnt  need  no 
Guthrie.  What  we  wanted  was  .  .  .  was,  you 
know  .  .  .'■ 

"A  bugaloo  party."  another  resident 
broke  In.  "A  bugaloo  place  where  the 
Guthrie  Is."  he  continued,  dancing. 

"But  we  canndt  create  that  kind  of  envi- 
ronment becaus;  we  do  not  have  social 
power,"  the  first  resident  continued.  "When 
we  get  that  sym ohony  out  of  Northrop  Au- 
ditorium to  plai  hillbilly  music  for  us  at 
Nicollet  F*leld.  tliat's  when  we  have  social 
power." 

After  this  and  several  hours  more  of  de- 
liberation the  goal  was  decided  on:  "To  sen- 
sitize the  broader  community  to  the 
acceptance  and  appreciation  of  cultxiral  and 
social  values  othcir  than  their  own." 

The  goal  was  eventually  put  Into  its  slot 
In  a  document  listing  dozens  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Model  Cities  area,  goals  for  a 
flve-year  prograi^  to  attack  the  problems 
and  general  proj^osals  for  carrying  out  the 
goals.  The  docuAient  which  Is  more  than 
300  pages  long,  la  currently  under  review  by 
federal  and  local  officials  and  residents. 

The  300-page  rfeport  is  more  than  a  laun- 
dry list  of  probl(>mfl  and  proposals.  It  also 
is  organized  intoi  priorities  and  cross-refer- 
enced to  show  poislble  areas  of  coordination 
or  conflict. 

Por  example,  i^rovldlng  more  and  better 
employment  for  Model  City  residents  Is  one 
goal,  but  its  ranjtlng  In  the  plan  depends 
on  how  well  It  fulfills  a  higher  plorlty  goal, 
which  Is  to  Increase  the  Incomes  of  Model 
Cities  residents. 
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Proposals  for  employment  opportunities 
which  come  from  various  committees  work- 
ing on  the  plan  are  Judged  according  to  how 
much  Income  the  Jobs  will  produce.  In  one 
Instance,  a  task  force  on  economic  develop- 
ment suggested  new  shopping  centers  for 
the  area;  the  idea  waa  rejected  aa  a  source 
of  new  employment  because  the  Jobs  It  would 
provide  would  be  largely  dead-end  and  low 
paying. 

Urban  Planning  Theory 
By  planning  for  goals  that  are  arranged  on 
a  priority  basis,  and  by  Judging  specific  pro- 
posals according  to  their  ability  to  fulfill 
those  goals,  the  Model  Cities  plan  for  Min- 
neapolis has  put  Itself  on  the  frontier  of 
current  urban  planning  theory. 

Urban  sociologist  Herbert  Cans,  In  a  book 
published  late  last  year,  said  the  new  em- 
phasis on  goal-oriented  planning  grew  out 
of  dissatisfaction  with  earlier  planning  ap- 
proaohes  which  concentrated  on  buildings 
rather  than  people,  or  which  Judged  pro- 
grams according  to  goals  set  by  agencies 
rather  than  by  the  people  they  served. 

However,  Oans  concludes  his  plannlng-for- 
goals  proposal  with  the  comment  that  It  Is 
easier  said  than  done. 

But  If  It  does  work.  It  will  give  the  resi- 
dents a  yardstick  for  Judging  all  of  the  pres- 
ent and  future  programs  affecting  the  Model 
Cities  area.  "Instead  of  going  to  an  agency 
and  asking,  'What  can  you  do  for  us?',  the 
residents  will  say.  'Here  Is  what  we  need; 
can  you  do  it?'.'  explained  Tom  Walz,  one  of 
the  consultants  hired  by  the  residents  to 
help  write  the  plan.  "The  residents  might 
decide,  for  example,  that  they  don't  need 
a  family  counseling  service,  that  they  can 
do  It  better  themselves."  he  suggested. 

The  goal-oriented  approach  might  also 
force  agencies  and  governmental  units  serv- 
ing the  Model  Cities  area  to  overhaul  their 
services  in  the  area.  For  example,  the  section 
of  the  plan  that  deals  with  recreation  says 
that  the  purpose  of  recreation  programs  Is 
not  to  keep  people  occupied  but  to  teach 
them  skills  to  make  them  more  effective 
members  of  society.  Presumably,  if  the  Min- 
neapolis Park  Board  does  not  come  up  with 
ways  to  meet  that  goal,  the  residents  will 
find  someone  else  who  will. 

REWARDS    FOR    AGENCIES 

Mike  Roan,  director  of  the  Model  Cities 
project  here,  said  that  some  of  the  federal 
"bonus"  funds  for  the  project  probably  will 
be  used  to  reward  agencies  that  And  ways  to 
fulfill  the  residents'  goals. 

Minneapolis  has  tentatively  been  allotted 
$4.6  million  In  federal  Model  Cities  "bonus" 
funds  which  are  Intended  to  be  used  to  sup- 
plement other  federal  and  local  financing 
for  projects  or  start  new  projects. 

The  funds  can  be  used  to  supplement  the 
local  share  of  projects  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  total  cost.  For  example,  if  the  Park  Board 
received  $600,000  for  a  recreation  program  on 
the  condition  that  It  contribute  another 
$500,000.  the  Model  Cities  residents  might 
decide  to  pay  $300,000  of  the  local  share  If 
they  thought  the  program  was  worth  that 
much  In  terms  of  meeting  major  Model  Cities 
goals. 

Some  of  the  agencies  and  departments 
Model  Cities  residents  will  be  dealing  with, 
have  already  started  thinking  about  goal- 
orlented  planning. 

Several  federal  departments  have  Insti- 
tuted a  new  kind  of  accounting  system  called 
Program-Plannlng-Budgetlng  (PPB)  which 
tries  to  relate  programs  and  projects  to  over- 
all goals  as  well  as  to  existing  resources  and 
bureaucracies.  However,  established  Institu- 
tions have  to  deal  with  very  complicated  ex- 
isting structures  In  making  the  change,  and 
progress  has  been  slow. 

Minneapolis  city  government  also  la  work- 
ing on  switching  over  to  the  PPB  system. 
The  change,  which  will  affect  all  depart- 
ments under  the  city  coordinator's  office,  la 
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expected  to  become  effective  In  about  two 
years. 

How  the  goal-oriented  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram  will  mesh  with  a  new  goal-oriented  city 
government  is  still  very  mucb  a  matter  of 
speculation — but  even  the  speculation  is  like 
playing  with  fire  next  to  old  and  established 
Institutions. 

"The  federal  government  is  going  to  en- 
courage this  kind  of  thinking  In  old-line  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  new  ones,"  said  City 
Coordinator  Thomas  Thompson.  The  Model 
Cities  program  Just  might  become  the  im- 
petus that  leads  to  reorganization  of  other 
departments,"  he  said. 

In  Model  Cities  Program:   By  the  People 
FOR  THE  People  is  a  Goal — V 
(By  Kristin  McGrath) 
Duane  Franke,  a  lawyer  with  a  walk-up  of. 
flee  on   E.   Lake  St.,   Is  getting   ready  for  a 
piece  of  the  action  In  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram. He  Is  not  alone. 

One  of  the  major  conclusions  that  has 
come  out  of  more  than  a  year  of  planning  a 
Model  Cities  project  for  south  Minneapolis  is 
that  the  project  ought  to  be  by  the  people 
as  well  as  for  them. 

Franke  is  one  member  of  the  107-member 
Policy  and  Planning  Committee  (P&PC) 
which  Is  made  up  of  elected  residents.  The 
P&PC  Is  In  charge  of  planning  a  five-year 
program  to  Improve  the  social,  physical  and 
economic  environment  of  a  large  section  of 
south  Minneapolis  bounded  roughly  by 
downtown,  Hiawatha  and  Lyndale  Avs  and 
36th  St. 

Federal  officials  are  now  reviewing  a  pre- 
liminary draft  of  the  first  part  of  the  plan. 
If  planning  continues  on  schedule,  specific 
projects  could  begin  as  soon  as  July. 

The  residents  want  as  much  control  over 
those  projects  as  they  have  had  In  plannlne 
them.  "^ 

doing  his  homework 
Franke  has  been  spending  several  nights 
a  week  for  the  past  year  working  on  the  plan. 
He  Is  chairman  of  the  Physical  Environment 
Core,  which  Is  in  charge  of  developing  pro- 
grams to  improve  housing,  commercial  and 
Industrial  facilities,  transportation  and  other 
programs  concerning  land  and  buildings  in 
the  area.  He  Is  also  chairman  of  the  Economic 
Development  Task  Force,  which  Is  trying  to 
find  ways  to  bolster  the  area's  sagging  econ- 
omy. 

Participating  in  the  planning,  Franke,  said, 
"has  taught  me  more  than  my  first  10  years 
of  law  practice." 

Just  getting  to  Franke's  office  from  down- 
town Is  a  lesson  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  his  committees  have  been  trying  to 
solve.  Near  downtown,  many  homee  that 
were  squeezed  together  on  30-foot  lots  In 
1890  look  as  If  they  haven't  been  repaired 
since.  Lake  S.  itself  Is  a  Jumble  of  signs,  ob- 
solete businesses  and  abandoned  buUdlngs. 
Traffic  crawls,  and  pedestrians  have  to  shout 
to  be  heard  over  the  noise. 

Projects  to  attack  problems  like  these  will 
be  among  the  first  tangible  results  of  the 
Model  Cities  program. 

FUNDS    EXPECTED    IN     1969 

The  projects  will  be  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive urban  renewal  plan  now  being  prepared 
for  the  entire  area.  Funds  to  carry  out  at 
least  some  of  the  projects  are  expected  to 
arrive  this  year  under  the  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Program  (NDP  of  the  federal  De- 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD). 

NDP  Is  a  new  procedure  that  eliminates 
the  long  waiting  periods  of  former  urban  re- 
newal projects.  Minneapolis  has  applied  for 
Inclusion  In  the  new  program,  and  local  of- 
ficials expect  the  application  to  be  granted 
In  the  next  month  or  two.  When  that  hap- 
pens, funds  are  expected  to  be  available  In 
the  Model  Cities  area. 

City  Coordinator  Thomas  Thompson  said 
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he  expects  most  of  the  initial  financing  to 
come  through  the  NDP  program,  with  lesser 
amounts  coming  from  other  federal  depart- 
ments which  are  giving  priority  to  proJecU  in 
Model  Cities  areas. 

Pranke  said  residents  planning  the  program 
were  opposed  to  urban  renewal  at  first  but 
eventually  decided  that  "there  has  to  be 
urban  renewal  to  accomplish  any  of  our 
programs."  

DISTINCTION    CITED 

However,  the  Model  Cities  proposal  differs 
from  former  urban  renewal  projects  by  giving 
the  residents  control  over  the  program, 
pranke  added.  "Historically,  the  people 
affected  by  renewal  haven't  had  any  say  in  It. 
But  we  are  writing  a  program  that  includea 
our  priorities  and  has  built-in  resident 
control." 

The  residents  already  have  set  their 
priorities  for  the  first  year  of  the  project,  and 
they  predictably  reject  the  kind  of  renewal 
that  makes  enthusiastic  use  of  the  bulldozer 
for  other  programs  which  concentrate  on 
low-Income  housing. 

one  such  program  already  has  started— 
and  the  residents  are  In  control.  It  Is  the 
Used  Housing  program,  in  which  the  local 
renewal  agency  buys  homes  on  the  open 
market,  rehabilitates  them  and  rents  them 
at  a  reduced  rate  to  families  eligible  for 
public  housing. 

Residents  on  the  Housing  Committee  con- 
trol the  program  by  approving  each  of  the 
homes  proposed  for  acquisition  before  allow- 
ing the  renewal  agency  to  buy  it. 

The  residents  also  hope  to  use  renewal 
funds  within  the  next  year  to  tear  down 
about  50  abandoned  homes  In  the  Model 
Cities  areas;  to  provide  federal  grants  and 
low-Interest  loans  for  residents  to  fix  up 
their  homes,  and  to  conduct  a  detailed  study 
of  the  Phillips  neighborhood  and  some  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  areas  along  Franklin 
Av.,  29th  St.  and  Lake  St.  to  determine 
whether  more  extensive  clearance  and  re- 
development   projects    are    warranted. 

CORPORATE    PROPOSAL 

Eventually,  the  committee  hopes  to  start 
at  least  three  resident-controlled  corpora- 
tions. One  would  build  federally-subsidized 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  fami- 
lies. Another  would  provide  transportation 
services,  such  as  taxis,  charter  buses  and 
shuttle-buses  to  meet  such  needs  as  getting 
senior  citizens  to  doctors  and  shopping  fa- 
cilities. 

The  third  corporation  would  be  In  charge 
of  a  historical  preservation  demonstration 
project.  The  project,  which  would  cover  one 
block,  would  restore  and  preserve  historically 
significant  buildings  on  the  block  and  require 
new  construction  to  blend  in  architecturally 
with  the  old  buildings. 

Franke  himself  hopes  to  participate  in  the 
corporation  that  will  build  federally-sub- 
sidized low-Income  housing.  "Before  Model 
Cities,  I  didn't  know  221d-3  (one  of  the  sub- 
sidy programs)  from  the  man  In  the  moon," 
Pranke  said.  "Now  I  know  that  lawyers  sit 
right  In  the  middle  of  those  programs.  It 
probably  will  change  the  whole  direction  of 
my  practice." 

Committees  working  in  other  planning 
areas  also  have  been  proposing  ways  to  retain 
resident  control  over  the  project.  One  of  the 
more  popular  Ideas  Is  creating  an  ombuds- 
man system.  In  which  persons  In  close  touch 
with  residents  would  have  Influential  posi- 
tions In  governmental  departments  and 
service  agencies. 

CONSOLmATING     SERVICES 

The  residents'  corporation  Idea  also  is  com- 
mon. The  senior  citizens,  for  example,  have 
prepared  a  proposal  for  a  service  center  that 
would  consolidate  medical,  welfare  and  other 
services  for  senior  citizens  In  one  place.  The 
center  would  be  run  by  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
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tlon,  with  senior  citizens  making  up  at  least 
half  of  the  board  membership. 

Another  way  to  give  residents  some  of  the 
action  Is  to  make  them  "para-professionals." 
Under  this  approach,  residents  would  be 
hired  by  schools,  social  agencies  and  health 
facilities  to  help  the  professionals  In  charge 
by  providing  flrst-hand  knowledge  of  the 
area. 

Another  method  Is  to  break  out  of  the 
established  programs  completely  and  start 
new  services  for  the  Model  Cities  area  One 
new  service  might  be  a  store-front  academy 
to  educate  youths  who  are  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  adjust  to  normal  school  surround- 
ings. Another  would  be  to  train  Indians  for 
work  and  life  in  the  city  while  they  are  still 
on  the  reservation. 

The  residents  also  hope  to  increase  their 
Influence  by  decentralizing  existing  depart- 
ments and  services  Into  separate  units  for 
the  Model  Cities  area.  Among  the  proposals 
are  a  separate  police  precinct  and  court  for 
the  area,  a  new  mlnl-bus  transit  system  for 
the  area  and  a  health  care  center  for  Model 
Cities  residents.  The  South  Side  School  Pyra- 
mid, which  was  recently  organized.  Is  an- 
other example  of  this  approach. 

CONSUMER    RATING    SYSTEM 

Finally,  the  residents  hope  to  start  a  con- 
sumer rating  system  for  the  area.  Business- 
men, for  example,  would  be  Inspected  by  a 
team  of  residents  to  see  whether  they  were 
overcharging  their  customers  or  charging  ex- 
cessive interest  for  credit.  Businesses  found 
satisfactory  would  be  given  a  sticker  for  dis- 
play. Some  social  and  governmental  services 
would  be  similarly  rated. 

All  of  this  Is  summarized  In  one  of  the 
highest  priority  goals  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Model  Cities  plan:  "To  improve  the  quality 
of  urban  life  through  increasing  resident  In- 
volvement and  Influence  In  the  affairs  of  the 
community." 

Local  and  federal  officials  are  likely  to  read 
that  statement  and  absent-mindedly  nod 
agreement.  They  may  find  out  once  the  proj- 
ects get  under  way  that  the  statement  Is 
anything  but  a  vague  generality  In  the  minds 
of  the  residents. 


NLRB   MEMBER   SPEAKS   OUT 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  public  official  or  agency  can 
expect  to  be  immune  from  criticism.  But 
distorted,  slanted  accounts  of  an  of- 
ficial's performance  in  office  are  another 
matter.  They  deserve  condemnation.  The 
widespread  campaign  to  discredit  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  clearly 
a  case  in  point.  NLRB  member  Gerald 
A.  Brown  put  the  lie  to  that  propaganda 
during  the  University  of  Arizona's  fifth 
annual  conference  on  collective  bargain- 
ing and  law.  His  comments  setting  the 
record  straight  deserve  wide  circulation. 
I  am  pleased  to  place  before  the  House 
an  article  from  the  AFL-CIO  News  set- 
ting forth  Mr.  Brown's  comments. 

The  article  follows: 


Cites  Distortions  :  NLRB  Member  Condemns 
Business  Propaganda  Drive 
Tucson. — Slanted  and  biased  reports  of 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  decisions 
can  have  only  a  harmful  effect  on  the  na- 
tion's collective  bargaining  system.  NLRB 
member  Oerald  A.  Brown  told  the  Unlver- 
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slty    of    Arizona's    fifth    annual    conference 
on  collective  bargaining  and  labor  law. 

"Distorted  accounts  of  the  board's  activi- 
ties have  appeared  recently  in  the  Readers' 
Digest  and  other  publications,"  Brown  said. 
He  noted  a  report  last  year  that  the  na- 
tion's major  corporations  had  Joined  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  and  other  employer 
groups  m  a  $1  million  campaign  to  help 
change  public  opinion  about  the  labor  laws. 
"The  labor  board  welcomes  honest  and  In- 
formed criticism,"  Brown  said.  "But  I  have 
a  different  reaction  to  an  organized  campaign 
which  represents  a  disservice  to  employers, 
employes  and  the  general  public." 

The  board  does  not  seek  Immunity  from 
fair  comment  but  Is  concerned  "about  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  existing  well-financed 
propaganda  campaign"  against  the  present 
labor  law,  he  told  the  conference. 

Since  Big  Business  launched  Its  propaganda 
campaign.  Brown  said,  he  has  noted  these 
propaganda  techniques  In  critical  news 
stories  and  editorials — "the  use  of  slanted 
or  biased  news,  ridicule  and  bellttlement, 
color  words,  fear  technique,  guilt  by  associa- 
tion, false  conclusions  from  fallacious  rea- 
soning, and  name  calling." 

He  cited  as  "distorted  accounts"  those  in 
the  Readers'  Digest  and  other  publications 
which  "carefully  select  a  few  cases,  gloss  over 
or  misrepresent  the  facts,  accuse  the  NLRB 
of  bias  and  prejudice,  and  conclude  with 
emotional  words  predicting  dire  consequences 
for  our  system  of  free  enterprise,  consumers 
and  the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens." 

Such  accounts.  Brown  noted,  "do  not  men- 
tion that  almost  all  the  cases  cited  have  been 
approved  by  the  courts"  after  Judicial  review. 
The  "quoted  authorities  usually  represented 
the  losing  side  In  the  cases  discussed,  but 
this  fact  Is  nowhere  mentioned." 

"If  a  case  Is  to  be  reargued  before  the  pub- 
lic, both  sides  should  be  heard.  It  Is  true  that 
the  board  has  sometimes  been  reversed  by 
the  courts,  but  our  critics  Ignore  the  fact 
that  the  reversals  have  been  at  the  expense 
of  unions  as  well  as  employers,  and  blame  the 
board  whatever  the  results." 
editorial  hit 
Brown  quoted  a  Wall  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial of  Dec.  2.  1968,  asserting  that  In  re- 
quiring employers  to  furnish  unions  with 
employe  name-and-address  lists,  the  board 
was  forcing  employers  to  help  unions  orga- 
nize their  employes.  The  editorial  said  in 
part: 

"la  this  Instance  the  board  didn't  even  find 
out  what  employers  thought.  The  regulation 
was  adopted  without  benefit  of  the  sort  of 
formal  rule-making  procedure  where  com- 
panies and  unions  could  argue  for  or  against 
it.  The  summary  nature  of  this  action  led  an 
appeals  court  to  declare  the  (Excelsior)  rule 
Invalid." 

The  fact  Is,  said  Brown,  that  the  board  not 
only  heard  oral  arguments  by  unions  and 
management  but  invited,  and  received,  writ- 
ten briefs  from  the  CofC  and  the  NAM  more 
than  eight  months  before  the  Excelsior  rule 
was  adopted. 

Another  fact,  he  said.  Is  that  the  rule  has 
been  approved  by  more  than  a  dozen  other 
courts  besides  the  one  cited  by  the  business 
paper.  The  Supreme  Court  recently  agreed 
to  hear  arguments  on  the  one  adverse  ruling. 
Brown  produced  copies  of  three  newspaper 
editorials  in  the  Macomb,  Mich.,  Dally,  the 
Richmond,  Calif.,  Independent  and  the 
Northern  Virginia  Sun,  Arlington.  Va.  Each 
editorial  "appeared  to  represent  the  Inde- 
pendent view  of  the  paper"  In  which  It  ap- 
peared but  two  were  Identical,  the  board 
member  noted.  All  three  repeated  employer 
charges  that  the  board  has  "disregarded 
fraud  and  gross  misrepresentations"  by 
unions  and  '  rewarded  striken  for  flagrant 
misconduct  by  forcing  employers  to  reinstate 
them  with  back  pay." 
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A  RSPUBLICAA  looks  at  HOU8INO 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 


oriNKW  jKKsrr 


IN  THE  HOUSES  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  AprU  3.  1969 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  widely 
recognized  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentileman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WiDKALD.ls  not  only  one  of  the 
ablest  and  moA  knowledgeable  people 
In  Congress  and  In  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  field  of  housing,  but  he  is  also  one 
of  those  most  committed  to  the  humane 
objective  of  decent  housing  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

At  the  recent  National  Housing  Con- 
ference, held  in  Washington  last  month 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiDNALL)  dellve(red  a  major  address  of 
great  slgnlflcanice  In  which  both  his 
knowledge  and  his  commitment  are 
clearly  evident. 

I  am  steeply  pfesised  to  be  able  to  bring 
this  important  message  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  by  including  it  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record: 

Speech   or   Hon.  jWnxiAM    B.   Widnau.,   B«- 

rOBX    THX    NATlOtJAl.    HOUSDJO    CONTKUNCX, 

Maxch  10.  1969]  Washinoton,  D.C. 
We  are  meetlngi  here  today,  all  wltb  some 
expertise  In  the  field  of  hoiislng — for  the 
purpose  of  dlscuaaing  bovulng  needs  and  bow 
they  may  best  be  met.  The  situation  Is  some- 
what changed  from  a  year  ago.  We  now  have 
as  a  part  of  federal  law,  "the  largest  new  pro- 
grams concerned  «xcluslvely  with  bousing" — 
we  also  have  a  ^ew  President  and  a  new 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

I  would  be  tike  last  to  say  that  the 
first  produced  the  latter  two,  although  there 
may  be  some  minor  connection.  You  are  no 
doubt  encouraged;  by  the  reassurances  you 
have  already  had  from  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration that  our  toncem  with  urban  prob- 
lems Is  as  great  as  your  own.  Our  responsi- 
bilities  today    are   Infinitely   greater. 

At  the  same  tlmie,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
can  take  It  for  granted  that  this  Administra- 
tion Is  wedded  to  the  programs  of  the  past — 
conunltted  to  failures  and  exciises  and  goals 
that  have  a  cloak  of  unreality.  We  Intend  to 
make  this  a  "can  io"  Administration. 

If  we  are  to  dl^  for  success,  you  cannot 
require  us  to  use  j  time-worn  shovels.  If  we 
can  produce  a  steain-shovel  that  works  much 
better. 

I  have  p8Lrtlclp>4ted  In  executive  sessions 
and  heard  some  Qf  the  foremost  advocates 
of  present  housing  tools,  damn  them  for  a 
lack  of  production.  This  Is  a  part  of  politics 
and  something  th|it  I  can  understand.  But 
the  hour  Is  late.  $ome  of  our  programs,  as 
we  all  know,  ar^  In  grave  trouble.  The 
panacea  of  Increased  appropriations  In  a 
time  of  financial  (^rlsls  Is  proving  to  be  not 
enough  | 

What  shall  we  djo? 

We  must  be  Inventive  and  realize  that  the 
solutions  are  not  Jvist  with  passage  of  an- 
other law.  but  ho'^r  well  we  handle  the  law 
that  we  already  hajve  on  the  books. 

Certainly,  with  the  creation  of  over  30 
new  programs  In  the  last  eight  years  In  the 
HUD  area,  we  should  have  all  the  tools  needed 
to  produce  housing  for  our  people,  partic- 
ularly those  who  to  badly  need  It.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  In  charge  o>f  those  tools  a 
man  whose  produatlon  record  Is  one  of  the 
best  of  our  times,  Further,  we  know  that 
his  he»rt  as  well  as  his  fine  mind  Is  behind 
the  work  he  Is  undertaking.  I  am  speaking, 
of  oourae.  of  George  Romney,  the  Secretsiry 
oS  Housing  and  Ur  >an  Development. 
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I  believe  he  Is  a  man  tb*t  deserves  your 
support  in  the  fullest.  You  cannot  reach  the 
goals  you  have  set  unless  you  give  him  the 
support  to  lead  you  there.  And  we  all  know 
that  If  there  Is  a  Job  that  needs  support 
It  Is  the  one  that  George  Rotaney  has  under- 
taken. Fortunately,  he  has  brought  to  his 
task  a  group  of  men  whose  records  of  accom- 
plishment are  second  only  to  his  own.  It  Is 
not  a  group  picked  solely  fcx'  Its  political 
flavor.  You  know  that  because  some  of  your 
fervent  supporters  axe  among  his  Aselsliant 
Secretaries.  He  has  assembled  these  men  to 
make  an  all-out  attack  on  the  goals  that  were 
leift  unfinished  by  the  previous  Administra- 
tion. In  that  Administration,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  those  goals,  but  little 
progress  was  made  towards  reaching  them. 
Socretsjy  Romney  Is  10  days  short  of  serv- 
ing his  second  month  In  his  new  Job.  He  Is 
hard  at  work.  He  has  wasted  no  time.  But 
already  there  are  those  political  figures  who 
are  taking  him  to  task  for  not  meeting  goals 
other  people  set.  I  say  give  him  time. 

The  NHC  strongly  backed  a  goal  of  over 
800,000  public  housing  units  In  1949.  It  en- 
visioned reaching  that  goal  In  six  years.  It  is 
now  20  years  later  and  we  have  not  reached 
it.  Do  not  take  a  man  to  task  who  has  not 
been  two  months  on  the  Job. 

I  suggest  that  we  drop  the  cliche,  "Let 
George  do  it!"  and  all  of  us  pitch  In — not 
with  criticism,  but  hard  work.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  make  comments,  let  us  make  them 
be  constructive.  Remember — If  there  Is  any 
chance  of  realization  of  the  goal  of  6  mil- 
lion low  and  moderate  Income  housing  units 
within  the  next  decade,  all  of  us  here  and 
thousands  of  others  besides  are  going  to 
have  to  contribute  heavily. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  dozens  of  old  and 
new  programs  at  HtTD  that  can  produce 
through  government  backing  thousands  of 
new  housing  urUts.  But  let  us  face  It,  some 
of  HUD'S  highly  touted  programs  are  barely 
turning  over  and  what  turnover  there  Is,  Is 
expensive. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  past  and  the 
present  and  see  what  our  tax  dollars — and 
they  are  your  tax  dollars  as  well  as  mine — 
are  producing.  Then  we  have  to  make  Judge- 
ments. And  If  we  have  programs  that  for 
mystic  reasons.  HUD  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  long  ago  decided  to  phase  out,  be 
sure  that  the  pbaseout  Is  not  immediate  and 
leaves  a  void  unfilled  by  new  programs  that 
may  produce  and  may  not. 

If  we  are  going  to  phase  out  the  202  and 
221  (d)  (3)  programs,  for  example,  let  us  be 
sure  that  we  have  at  hand  the  ability  to  go 
forward  with  the  replacement  programs.  Let 
us  not  find  out  after  we  have  stlfied  the 
operating  programs  through  administrative 
decision  that  we  have  also  discarded  their 
needed  production  before  there  was  anything 
to  take  its  place. 

There  are  some  programs  I  admit  that 
are  duplicating  efforts.  Rent  supplements, 
and  rent  certificates,  now  known  as  the  sec- 
tion 23  leasing  program,  are  examples.  Rent 
Supplements  approaches  8,000  units  under 
payment.  Rent  Certificates  now  has  93,000 
units  In  Its  pipeline;  17,000  awaiting  approval 
for  contract;  16,000  approved  for  contract; 
28,000  signed  for  occupancy;  32.000  occupied. 
Why  we  have  these  two  programs  com- 
peting after  their  respective  records  for  the 
past  three  years  I  do  not  know.  There  was  a 
great  deal  promised  for  rent  supplements.  In 
terms  of  the  promise  of  the  previous  Admin- 
istration's publicity,  and  Its  comparative  unit 
cost  which  can  only  increase  with  time,  the 
promise  has  not  been  fiilfllled. 

In  contrast,  what  little  was  promised  for 
rent  certificates,  has  been  far  exceeded.  We 
have  housed  with  this  adjunct  of  the  public 
housing  program  over  100,000  pnople,  very 
possible  that  many  more  than  has  r«nt  sup- 
plements. 

I  think  It  Is  Ume  for  an  evaluation.  We  do 
not  need  to  burden  HUD  with  the  cost  of 
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running  two  parallel  programs,  particularly 
since  the  rent  supplement  program  will,  if 
It  does  grow  larger,  soon  be  faced  with  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  have  the  bureaucratic 
means  to  check  the  ellglblUty  of  its  tenants, 
a  matter  which  should  already  be  of  concern 
to  It.  If  It  creates  that  bureaucracy  or  hires 
It  as  it  must,  the  expense  of  rent  supplements 
win  be  catastrophic. 

The  money  being  poured  Into  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  could  be  well  diverted  else- 
where. The  202  program,  the  water  and  sewer 
program,  mass  transit,  and  others  could  well 
do  with  its  appropriations  since  its  goal  is 
being  fulfilled  much  better  by  another  pro- 
gram in  all  phases  of  Its  operaUon. 

Let  me  add,  however,  that  it  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  FHA  has  done  a  workmanlllce 
and  the  best  possible  Job  it  could  with  rent 
supplements.  It  is  the  basic  concept  of  the 
legislation  as  originally  conceived  by  the  pre- 
vious administration  at  HUD  that  Is  flawed. 
This  produces  difficulties  at  once — expensive 
and  duplicating. 

For  those  who  have  misplaced  their  faith 
in  rent  supplements,  I  may  sound  a  little 
harsh.  If  so,  I  think  It  also  a  little  harsh  on 
the  taxpayers  to  have  considerably  less  than 
10.000  units  produced  In  the  three  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965,  when  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration was  promising  better  than  300.- 
000  units  for  the  program  when  the  Act  was 
passed. 

Again,  it  Is  not  the  FHA  effort,  but  the 
legislation  that  is  flawed. 

Amongst  other  unfinished  business  we 
have  the  matter  of  new  towns.  Legislation 
in  1966  and  1968  has  to  date  produced  few 
applications.  This  Is  understandable.  New 
towns  by  any  definition  are  tremendously 
expensive.  They  require  large  amounts  of 
patient  capital  and  the  careful  susembly  nf 
considerable  acreage.  They  also  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  "know  how".  To  get 
all  three  together  is  a  long  time  Job. 

I  Bun  both  encouraged  and  worried  by  late 
reports  from  meetings  held  and  attended  by 
dignitaries  from  this  organization,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, members  of  Congress,  Governors,  Urban 
America,  Potomac  Institute,  Urban  Coalition, 
HUD  and  other  prominent  groups. 

At  these  meetings  there  was  a  wealth  of 
talent  and,  predictably,  a  number  of  Individ- 
uals with  varying  definitions  of  what  New 
Towns  are  and  should  do.  One  individual 
was  reported  to  me  as  reminding  the  as- 
semblage that  they  must  use  such  available 
HUD  tools  as  public  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal In  putting  together  New  Towns. 

Now  I  see  no  reason  for  Inflicting  urban 
renewal  on  a  brand  new  town.  That  Is  plan- 
ning ahead  with  a  vengeance.  As  for  public 
housing.  It  is  hoped  that  everyone  In  the 
new  town  will  have  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  home.  If  that  includes  public  hous- 
ing, I  can  see  no  objection. 

Into  any  new  town,  however,  we  must  put 
the  basic  engineering  and  economics  that 
make  a  town  work.  That  means  simply  Jobs 
for  everyone  except  the  retired.  New  Towns 
cannot  be  a  dumping  g^round  for  the  cities' 
unemployed.  We  cannot  build  for  failure.  We 
must  build  for  success.  Moving  the  unem- 
ployed to  the  countryside  Is  simply  trans- 
ferring unsolved  problems.  If  we  are  to  entice 
people  to  New  Towns  it  must  not  be  Just 
because  they  are  attractive  and  well  planned, 
but  because  they  give  whoever  comes  the  op- 
portunity to  Improve  bis  lot,  starting  with 
the  absolute  necessity  of  employment  as  the 
rock  on  which  to  biUld. 

Towns  are  bom  of  economic  necessity,  gen- 
erally as  links  In  a  giant  transmission  belt. 
Our  American  "New  Towns"  to  date  have  In 
large  part  not  been  overly  successful.  I  think 
this  Is  because  they  are  being  proposed  not 
because  of  economic,  but  because  of  social 
n  Broil ty.  m  too  many  cases,  tbe  driving  force 
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u  not  to  eliminate  problems,  but  to  transfer 
tbem.  If  such  U  truly  the  case,  we  are  but 
moving  failures  from  one  area  to  another  less 
gble  to  support  them. 

That  Is  why  I  speak  of  tbe  absolute  need 
for  providing  basic  economics  for  New  Towns. 
The  basic  engineering  If  you  will,  the  Jobs 
that  the  head  of  every  famUy  must  have  to 
Biake  lives  supportable.  To  attempt  anything 
else,  to  start  with  any  other  premise  Is  to 
indulge  In  an  exercise  In  futility.  And  let  me 
emphasize  that  for  every  Job  that  a  new  town 
provides  a  man  and  his  family,  it  must  also, 
vrtthln  his  needs  and  means,  provide  him  with 
g  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  home.  Let  us  have 
It  no  other  way. 

As  housing  experts,  I  think  we  mxist  face 
the  demands  of  the  present  and  know  that 
the  needs  of  the  people  we  are  so  desperately 
trying  to  serve  are  here  and  now.  The  low 
income  families  of  this  country  need  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  now.  Anything 
that  prevents  that  goal  from  being  reached 
is  self -deceiving. 

I  am  disturbed  when  I  am  told  that  hous- 
mg  prodxictlon  Is  being  inhibited  by  long- 
standing HUD  regulations,  however  well  In- 
tended. I  fought  last  year  to  Insure  that  ur- 
ban renewal  residential  projects  Included  at 
least  20  percent  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families.  I  am  now  told  that 
this  hard  won  provision  of  the  law  Is  In  con- 
flict with  a  HUD  administrative  interpreta- 
tion of  TlUe  VI  of  the  1984  Housing  Act 
that  provides  that  HUD  programs,  princi- 
pally public  housing,  mtist  be  balanced  be- 
tween racially-impacted  areas  and  non- 
racially  impacted  areas  of  the  same  oonunu- 
nlty.  To  build  In  the  former,  you  must  also 
build  In  tbe  latter. 

As  a  long  time  advocate  of  clvU  rights.  I 
am  concerned  that  this  interpretaUon  has 
entrapped  us.  I  can  remember — and  so  can 
you  aU — of  housing  policies  advocated  for 
the  purpose  of  Inducing  Integration  that 
produced  Instead  segregation.  And  I  know 
too  that  the  news  media  today  represent  the 
black  militants  as  desiring  segregation.  Yet 
here  we  have  an  administrative  ruling,  based 
upon  an  mterpretatlon  of  the  law  as  yet  Ju- 
dicially undecided,  that  Is  prohibiting  hous- 
ing activity  In  slum  areas.  In  urban  renewal, 
and  In  non-slum  areas  because  there  the 
HUD  cost  guidelines  wovild  be  breached. 

I  am  most  dlsttirbed  that  administrative 
regulations  can  defy  the  law.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Executive  Department  can  dictate 
to  the  Legislative.  If  It  can,  I  think  we  should 
And  that  out  here  and  now  and  correct  the 
matter. 

What  really  bothers  me,  however,  are 
policies  that  are  holding  down  housing  pro- 
duction, that  are  stopping  needed  replace- 
ment of  slums  with  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary hotislng,  that  are  telling  the  people  who 
have  waited  the  longest  for  relief  from  urban 
pressures  that  they  must  wait  longer. 

What  have  such  policies  produced?  They 
have  produced  angry  charges  from  leaders 
of  the  black  community  of  Pittsburgh  that 
no  attempt  is  being  made  by  HUD  to  build 
in,  and  upgrade,  their  ghetto  community. 
It  has  resulted  In  stoppage  of  public  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  and  model  cities  activi- 
ties in  Plttsbiirgh,  Washington,  and  other 
communities. 

Now  these  programs  are  struggling  with 
enough  difficulties  and  handicaps,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  sufficient  appropriated 
funds,  without  being  hamstrung  by  admin- 
istrative regulations,  however  well  Inten- 
tloned.  We  need  new  thinking  attuned  to  the 
times  of  now ! 

Secretary  Romney  is  being  often  reminded 
of  the  goals  set  by  people  whose  own  rec- 
ords of  production  leave  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired.  If  all  of  us  are  sincere  in  approach- 
ing, reaching,  or  exceeding  those  selfsame 
goals — and  we  wotild  not  be  here  If  we  were 
not  so  motivated — we  should  get  behind 
him — Republican,  Democrat,  or  even  Inde- 
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pendent  and  give  him  the  support  that  he 
will  need  to  meet  the  goals  that  he  Inherited 
from  the  previous  Administration.  Whether 
that  support  be  administrative,  legislative, 
executive,  or  manual  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
must  have  it  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  our  time. 
I  pledge  hitp  my  support.  I  suggest  you  give 
him  yours. 


A  STRONG  AMERICAN  PRESIDENT 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NXW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr,  SpeakefTthe 
concern  for  reform  of  our  presidential 
election  system  is  widespread.  In  pur- 
suing constitutional  amendments  toward 
this  goal,  Congress  should  keep  in  mind 
the  nature  of  the  American  Presidency 
and  how  it  might  be  effected  by  proposed 
electoral  reforms.  Milton  Viorst  writes 
on  this  important  subject  in  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  April  Washing- 
tonlan: 

Thk  Gttt  Issuk  or  E^lxctosal  Rbtokm 
(By  MUton  Viorst) 

While  Congress  picks  away  at  the  mechan- 
ics of  the  various  plans  for  electoral  college 
reform,  the  overriding  and  forgotten  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  what  kind  of  Presidency  do 
we,  as  a  people,  want. 

If  the  answer  is  a  strong  Presidency,  then 
there  Is  a  serious  fiaw  running  through  the 
major  proposals  under  consideration.  For 
what  these  proposal  have  In  common,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  In  detail.  Is  permanent 
provision  for  election  of  a  minority  Presi- 
dent. If,  however,  there  is  a  consensus  that 
In  these  difficult  times  the  country  needs 
strong  leadership,  then  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  weakens  the  Presidential 
office  by  sanctioning  a  minority  mandate 
would  be  a  mistake. 

Where  these  propKjsals  go  astray  Is  In  their 
preoccupation  with  prooedures  that  will  as- 
sure the  continuity  of  constitutional  rule. 
They  "«"'.  above  all,  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  governmental  paralysis,  currently 
threatened  by  deadlock  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege or,  at  the  next  level  In  the  process.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  These,  of 
course,  are  vital  concerns  which  the  Congress 
can  no  longer  overlook.  But,  engrossed  by 
the  need  to  modify  the  methods  of  Presi- 
dential election.  Congress  seems  unaware 
that  It  might  very  well  be  giving  new  shape 
to  the  Presidency  Itself. 

President  Nixon's  prapoeeX — to  divide  a 
state's  electoral  vote  In  ratio  to  the  popular 
vote  that  each  candidate  receives — Is  not 
the  worst  of  the  plans  under  consideration. 
It  Is  probably  more  democratic  than  the  cur- 
rent winner-take-all  system  In  each  of  the 
states.  In  its  detail.  It  does  tidy  up  signifi- 
cant constitutional  lapses.  In  addition.  It 
possesses  the  virtue  of  realism,  the  President 
says.  In  that  the  states  might  be  persuaded 
to  ratify  It.  But  It  perpetuates  the  possibility 
that  a  man  who  has  come  In  second  In  the 
popular  vote  might  be  elected  President — 
and,  under  this  system,  Nixon  himself  ap- 
parently would  have  become  President  m 
1960.  As  long  as  Congress  Is  taking  the  trou- 
ble to  amend  the  Constitution,  It  would  sure- 
ly be  unwise  to  retain  this  dangerous  defect. 

But  more  disturbing  than  the  retention  of 
old  defects  Is  the  Introduction  of  new  ones. 
President  Nixon  proposes  that  In  the  event 
no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral vote,  a  plurality  of  forty  percent  will 
suffice  to  elect  a  President,  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  (D-Ind.).  the  principal  advocate  of  di- 
rect election  of  the  President,  proposes  that. 


In  the  absence  of  a  clear  majority,  forty  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote  be  established  as  a 
mtniTnum  plurality.  But,  again,  what  this 
attachment  to  th»  forty  percent  figure  in- 
dicates Is  concern  with  the  mechanics  of  con- 
tinuity rather  than  with  the  quality  of  tbe 
Presidency. 

In  our  system,  there  Is  no  Justification, 
save  expediency,  for  abandonment  of  tbe 
majority  rule  principle.  It  is  one  of  the 
democratic  practices  that  has  served  us  well. 
If  we  ^ply  plurality  to  Presidential  elec- 
tions. It  may  spread  in  unforeseen  and  un- 
fortunate ways.  Once  accepted,  why  not  drop 
the  minimum  to  thirty-five  or  even  twenty- 
five  percent?  By  building  a  minority  Presi- 
dency Into  the  Constitution,  both  the  Nixon 
and  the  Bayh  proposals  threaten  to  de- 
bilitate the  Presidential  office. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  Inevitable  that  a  minor- 
ity President  will  be  a  weak  President.  Lin- 
coln and  Wilson  were  very  strong  with  man- 
dates of  some  forty  percent,  while  Harding 
was  feeble  with  more  than  sixty  percent  of 
the  vote.  Presidential  strength  Is,  In  part, 
psychological  and  not  Institutional.  But  the 
writers  of  a  constitution  cannot  take  the 
chance  that  the  proper  psychological  man 
wlU  somehow  find  his  vmy  to  the  White 
House.  They  must,  rather,  build  the  best  pos- 
sible Institutions  within  which  everyday,  re- 
sponsible men  wUl  function.  And.  unques- 
tionably, the  prospects  of  a  strong  Presidency 
are  g^reatly  Increased  if  the  President  Is  the 
choice  of  a  majority  of  the  voters. 

In  our  time,  most  Americans  seem  to  agree 
on  the  need  for  a  strong  Presidency.  The  Im- 
portance of  Presidential  leadership  In  tbe 
field  of  legislation  seems  reaffirmed  by  the 
current  wallowing  of  Congress.  Though 
President  Johnson  tended  to  excess  in  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  a  decisive  hand  is 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
Only  the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left, 
these  days,  quarrel  with  the  concept. 

What  Is  less  widely  perceived  Is  the  neces- 
sity— and  difficulty— of  a  President's  being 
master  In  his  own  house.  On  coming  into 
office,  a  President  faces  a  massive  dvll  bu- 
reaucracy and  powerful  military  establish- 
ment, both  confident  they  will  be  around 
long  after  he  Is  gone.  They  are  accustomed.  If 
not  to  the  exercise  of  power,  then  to  the  pur- 
suit of  routine.  A  President,  whatever  bis 
electoral  mandate,  finds  it  hard  enough  to 
translate  his  policy  decisions  into  action,  and 
a  weak  President  Is  at  a  profound  handicap. 
From  the  historians  of  the  Kennedy  years, 
we  have  learned  something  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  Largely  because  he  felt  In- 
secure about  his  narrow  electoral  victory. 
President  Kennedy  allowed  himself  to  be 
dragged  by  the  military  into  the  disastrous 
Bay  of  Pigs  adventure  in  April  1961.  Dxirlng 
the  second  Cuban  crisis  In  1962,  he  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  his  instructions  to 
remove  ballistic  missiles  from  Tiu-key  had 
simply  been  ignored.  Other  countries  have 
had  even  unhappler  experiences  when  the 
residual  power  of  the  bureaucrats,  military 
or  civilian,  has  been  pitted  against  tbe  tran- 
sitory power  of  an  elected  leader.  Certainly, 
any  steps  taken  to  weaken  the  office  weigh 
the  odds  against  the  Presidency. 

It  is  also  probably  true  that  the  Institu- 
tionalization of  a  minority  President  will  en- 
courage the  proliferation  of  third  parties.  It 
Is  far  easier  for  an  outsider  to  shoot  for  forty 
than  for  fifty  percent  of  the  vote,  whether 
popular  or  electoral.  In  times  of  national 
stress,  a  George  Wallace  or  a  Joseph  Mc« 
Carthy — working  a  single  issue,  exploiting 
some  peculiar  grievance — could  conceivably 
gamble  and  win,  though  the  combined  vote 
of  the  two  regular  parties  was  overwhelm- 
ingly the'  greater.  From  the  experience  of 
other  countries,  one  could  even  arg^ue  that  a 
system  which  encourages  minority  parties 
tends  almost  Inevitably  to  produce  weak 
Presidents. 
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The  answer  1E>  the  problem  l»  provision  for 
ft  run-oll  election  between  the  two  leading 
c&ndldAtes  In  the  event  thi^t  no  candidate 
receives  a  majority  vote.  Stany  other  democ- 
racies utilize  «hlfl  procedure  without  prob- 
lems. Prance  conducts  Its  run-oS  exactly  a 
week  arter  the  inlUal  election  day.  obvlaUng 
a  second  extensive  campaign.  With  two  can- 
didates contesUng  head-to-head,  the  nin-ofl 
ballot  covUd  b^  easily  prepared  and  qulcUy 
counted.  Certainly,  the  complexities  are  not 
beyond  our  cap(iclty. 

Interestingly,  both  the  Nixon  and  the 
Bayh  plans  already  include  provisions  for 
a  run-off,  if  na  candidate  receives  forty  per- 
cent of  the  vot*.  Why  not  raise  the  ante  to  a 
clear  majority?  The  price  would  be  small.  The 
result  would  tie  a  President  certain  of  his 
mandate  from  the  people  and.  In  our  system, 
that  would  be  I  an  asset  of  Incalculable  Im- 
portance. 


SENATOR  ji^,CKSON,  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ROVBAL  PROPOSE  UNIQUE 
NEW  HEAtTH  MEASURE  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  NATIONAL  COMMIS- 
-  SION  ON  TRANSPLANTING  HUMAN 
'  ORGANS,  AND  TO  IMPLEMENT 
A  COMPRtHENSrVE  TREATMENT 
PROGRAM  TO.  AID  VICTIMS  OP 
CHRONIC  JODNEY  DISEASE 
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HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALUOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  ROYBkL.  Mr.  ^)€aker.  I  have 
Joined  with  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
of  Wfishlngtflto,  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion In  Congress  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  transplanting  human 
organs,  and  t<)  implement  a  comprehen- 
sive treatment  program  to  aid  victims 
of  chrome  kidney  disease. 

This  uniqua  new  health  measure,  en- 
titled "The  Arjtiflcial  Organs,  Transplan- 
tation, and  liechnological  Development 
Act  of  1967"  I  is  designed  to"  provide  a 
thorough  review  of  the  full  range  of  med- 
ical, legal,  social,  economic,  technical, 
and  humanitarian  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities whicU  the  Nation  faces  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  a^toundingly  rapid  progress 
of  medical  sci^ce  toward  making  trans- 
plantation of  ^uman  organs,  and  the  use 
of  artificial  organs,  practical  alternatives 
in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

In  additioit  this  legislative  proposal 
has  been  enthusiastically  and  whole- 
heartedly endbrsed  by  the  National  Kid- 
ney Foundation  as  a  major  step  forward 
in  planning  and  implementing  a  na- 
tional program  for  the  treatment  of  kid- 
ney disease. 

Kidney  malfunctions  are  among  the 
first  five  cau^  of  death  in  the  United 
States.  The  prevalence  of  kidney  disease 
is  7.8  million,  ]with  an  annual  death  rate 
of  100,000  or  ibore.  Ironically,  only  about 
1  to  3  percent  of  the  7,000  to  10,000  cases 
of  end-stage  kidney  disease  receive  arti- 
ficial kidney  care  or  transplantation. 
Both  public  aJid  private  sectors  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  meet  the  challenge 
but,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  enough. 

Senator  Ja(1£son's  Senate  bill,  S.  88. 
and  my  own  ijdentical  House  bill,  H.R.  8. 
represent  a  j(iint  congressional  effort  to 
provide  a  national  forum  for  consider- 
ing the  broact,  complex  problems  asso- 
ciated with  human  transplantation  and 
the  use  of  artificial  organs,  while,  at  the 
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same  time,  establishing  an  ongoing  model 
kidney  care  program  from  which  we  can 
gain  vital  knowledge  and  experience. 

We  believe  that  this  measure  cannot 
only  help  resolve  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  pressing  medical  health  ques- 
tions confronting  the  American  people 
today,  but  that  it  also  can  lead  to  a  real 
breakthrough  by  making  the  recent  fan- 
tastic discoveries  of  medical  research 
available  sis  proven  lifesaving  treat- 
ments to  enable  thousands  of  our  fellow 
citizens  to  continue  to  live  productive 
and  worthwhile  lives — when  today  many 
of  these  people  are  dying  for  lack  of 
money,  facilities,  and  trained  personnel 
to  provide  the  essential  care  they  require. 

The  Jackson-Roybal  bill  is  a  two-part 
measure. 

One  section  would  set  up  a  National 
Commission  on  Transportation  and 
Artificial  Organs  to  deal  with  the  often 
promising,  sometimes  disturbing,  rami- 
fications of  human  transplantation  and 
the  use  of  artificial  organs. 

The  seven-member  Commission  would 
not  stop  at  kidney  transplantation,  but 
would  look  at  the  whole  field  of  potential 
and  current  organ  transplants,  including 
heart,  kidney,  liver,  and  lung,  and  pre- 
sent its  findings  to  the  President. 

Another  section  calls  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  $20  million  in  the  first  fiscal  year, 
and  $30  million  in  each  of  the  next  4 
fiscal  years,  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  nationwide  system  of  in- 
tegrated artificial  kidney  and  human 
kidney  transplant  centers. 

This  section  is  based  on  key  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  of  the  blue- 
ribbon  Gottschalk  Committee  on 
Chronic  Kidney  Disease,  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget  last 
September  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Gottschalk  report  showed  that 
many  of  the  problems  encountered  m 
the  transplantation  of  kidneys  are  com- 
mon to  the  transplantation  of  other 
human  organs. 

We  have  the  technical  know-how  to 
keep  over  7,000  people  aUve  today  who 
are  dying  annually  because  of  kidney 
disease — but  the  patient  care  cost  to  the 
individual  is  prohibitive. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Jackson- 
Roybal  bill  includes  an  amendment  to 
the  medicare  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  bringing  hospital  and  medical 
health  benefits  to  patients  whose  kidneys 
have  failed,  who  require  a  kidney  trans- 
plant, or  whose  infected  blood  needs 
weekly  or  twice-weekly  dialysis  or  rins- 
ing by  the  kidney  machine. 

In  many  cases,  these  patients  are  able 
to  work  and  support  families.  Their  sur- 
vivors could  be  an  even  greater  burden 
on  our  tax  rolls  were  it  not  for  this  week- 
ly rehabilitation  of  the  breadwinner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point  the  full  text  of  the  state- 
ment issued  today  by  the  National  Kid- 
ney Foundation,  endorsing  the  Jackson- 
Roybal  bill: 

Kidney  Foundation  Endorses  Proposed 
l1eoisi.ation 
New  Tork,  N.Y. — The  National  Kidney 
Foundation  has  given  its  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  two  measures  designed  to  relieve  the 
plight  of  the  nation's  8,000,000  sufferers  of 
kidney  disease. 
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The  two  bills,  identical  in  content,  were 
simultaneously  Introduced  In  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  by  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson  (D.  Wash.)  and  Rep.  Edward  R.  Roy. 
bal  (D.  Calif.)  as  numbers  S.  88  and  H.R.  8, 
respectively. 

Speaking  for  the  national  health  organiza- 
tion. Foundation  president  Dr.  Oeorge  E. 
Scbreiner  described  as  a  "national  emer- 
gency" today's  delivery  of  life-saving  medical 
services  to  the  vast  number  of  kidney  dis- 
ease  victims. 

"It  is  a  tragedy  that  in  these  times  of  medl- 
cal  enlightenment  and  scientific  progress,  our 
resources  permit  us  to  bring  adequate  medi- 
cal care  to  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  many 
thousands  of  kidney  disease  sufferers  who  so 
desperately  need  It."  he  declared. 

Dr.  Schrelner  Is  professor  of  medicine  at 
Georgetown  University  and  director  of  the 
Renal  and  Electrolyte  Division  of  Georgetown 
University  Hospital,  Washington.  D.C. 

Citing  the  modern  miracles  of  kidney 
transplantation  and  the  artificial  kidney  ma- 
chine— as  well  as  new  drugs  available  for  the 
detection  and  treatment  of  kidney  disease— 
Dr.  Schrelner  lauded  the  efforts  of  lawmak- 
ers to  bridge  the  vast  gap  between  the  best 
of  medical  care  and  enormous  need. 

Dr.  Schrelner  also  noted  that  the  National 
Kidney  Foundation's  trtistees  and  medical 
board  long  have  been  on  record  In  support 
of  similar  measures. 

The  bills  specifically  provide  for  S20-mll- 
lion  for  the  first  year  and  $30-mllllon  per 
year  thereafter  for  the  establishment  of 
training  and  treatment  centers  for  transplan- 
tation, and  dialysis  centers  and  home  dialysis 
programs  from  which  patients  can  te  redi- 
rected to  kidney  transplantation  when  medl- 
caUy  Indicated. 

Another  provision  of  the  bills  establishes 
a  national  commission  to  study  the  full  range 
of  medical,  legal,  social,  economic,  technical 
and  humanitarian  problems  Involving  the 
role  of  the  Federal  government  In  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  disease  In  which  trans- 
plantation and /or  artificial  organs  may  be  a 
factor. 

In  order  to  provide  a  somewhat  more 
specific  and  detailed  explanation  of  the 
Jackson-Roybal  bill's  major  provisions, 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  following  narrative 
summary  of  S.  88  and  H.R.  8: 

The  "Artificial  Organ.  Transplantation  and 
Technological  Development  Act  of  1969" 
would  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
medical,  technical,  social  and  legal  problems 
and  opportunities  which  the  Nation  faces  as  a 
result  of  rapid  medical  progress  towards  mak- 
ing transplantation  of  organs,  and  the  use 
of  artificial  organs  a  practical  alternative 
In  the  treatment  of  disease. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  also  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  certain  non-Federal  institutions, 
agencies,  and  organizations  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  regional  and  commu- 
nity programs  for  patients  with  kidney  dis- 
ease and  for  the  conduct  of  training  related 
to  such  programs. 

Finally,  the  bill  proposes  a  variety  of  mech- 
anisms for  financing  the  programs  outlined, 
and  encourages  close  cooperation  among  all 
the  federal  agencies  and  departments  to 
achieve  the  bill's  objectives. 

Section  2:  Following  the  Introductory  sec- 
tion of  the  Artificial  Organ,  Transplantation 
and  Technological  Development  Act  of  1968, 
Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  Part  B  of  Title 
III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by  add- 
ing the  following  three  new  sections : 

THB    NATIONAL   COMMISSION    ON    TRANSPLANTA- 
TION    AND     ARTIFICIAL     ORGANS 

Under  new  Section  319  a  seven-member 
National  Commission  on  Transplantation 
and  Artificial  Organs  woiUd  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  Chairman  and  mem- 
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bers  5elect«d  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifica- 
tions In  medical,  legal,  social,  economic  and 
tccbnlcal  fields.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission could  hold  no  other  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment position  during  their  period  of  service. 

Over  the  three-year  period  for  which  It  is 
proposed  to  function,  the  Commission  would 
review  and  report  on  aU  medical  activities 
in  the  nation  In  the  field  of  transplantation 
and  the  use  of  artificial  organs  for  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  and  would  review  legal, 
social  and  technical  problems  associated 
frith  this  area  of  medicine.  It  would  also 
consider  various  ways  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  participate  in  develop- 
ing the  knowledge  and  facilities  for  the  ap- 
propriate use  of  transplantation  and  artifi- 
cial organs  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and 
make  projections  of  the  public  need  for  read- 
ily available  facilities  for  this  purpose. 

The  Commission  would  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
for  review  and  comment  regarding  Its  stud- 
ies, reports  and  recommendations.  Its  reports 
would  be  submitted  to  the  President  who 
would  In  turn  transmit  them  to  the  Congress 
together  with  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  he  deemed 
appropriate. 

In  the  iierformance  of  Its  functions  tiie 
Commission  could  hold  hearings,  procure 
services  of  expert  consultants,  enter  Into  con- 
tracts, and  transfer  fvmds  to  Federal  agen- 
cies. These  agencies  would  be  authorized  to 
supply  Information  and  to  detail  personnel 
to  the  Commission  upon  Its  request. 

ESTABLISHMENT  AND  OPERATION  OP  REGIONAL 
AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION AND  TREATMENT  OF  KIDNEY  DISEASES 

The  proposed  new  Section  320  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  defines  a  series  of  provi- 
sions related  to  financial  and  other  assistance 
in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional and  community  kidney  treatment  and 
training  programs.  Funds  would  be  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  in  the  amounts  of 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  and  $30,000,000  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  ending  In  and  Including  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  These  funds  would 
be  used  for  assistance  In  providing  Informa- 
tion, services  and  grants  for  planning,  train- 
ing, construction,  renovation  and  percentage 
contributions  towards  the  operation  of  Re- 
gional Kidney  Centers  and  Community  Di- 
alysis Units. 

Kidney  Centers 
A  "Kidney  Center"  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  of  the  bill  Is  defined  to  mean  a  "Re- 
gional Kidney  Center"  established  within  or 
as  a  part  of  a  medical  school  or  hospital  that 
lias  demonstrated  a  high  level  of  professional 
competence  in  relevant  medical  dLsciplines. 
The  purpose  of  such  centers  would  be: 

(a)  to  train  medical  and  supporting  per- 
aonnel; 

(b)  to  provide  transplantation  treatment 
for  patients  with  chronic  uremia  where  this 
form  of  therapy  Is  indicated; 

(c)  to  provide  dialysis  treatment  when 
medically  indicated  In  connection  with  train- 
liig,  research  and  tTEmsplantation; 

(d)  to  engage  in  research  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques: 

(e)  to  coordinate  with  and  establish  ap- 
propriate relations  with  one  or  more  local 
Community  Dialysis  Units,  and. 

(f)  to  assure  that  knowledge  and  treat- 
ment of  kidney  disease  will  evolve  in  a  bal- 
Miced  fashion; 

This  section  of  the  bill  also  includes  in 
tte  definition  of  "Kidney  Center"  a  local 
'Community  Dialysis  Unit"  established  in 
conjunction  with  and  in  a  continuing  rela- 
tionship with  a  Regional  Kidney  Center. 

The  purpose  of  such  unite  would  be: 

(a)  to  provide  a  central  training  and 
treatment  facility  for  the  care  of  persona 
liavlng  chronic  kidney  disease; 

(b)  to  provide  training  and  supervision 
to  physicians,  staff  members,  and  to  patients 
vho  are  candidates  for  home  dlalysla; 
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(c)  to  foster  and  promote  the  availability 
and  wider  use  of  the  equipment  and  tech- 
niques of  home  dialysis. 

Federal  assistance  grants  to  kidney  centers 
for  these  purp>08es  would  include: 

(1)  100  per  cent  of  the  costs  directly  re- 
lated to  the  training  of  physicians,  staff 
members,  patients  and  their  families; 

(2)  100  per  cent  of  the  costs  for  construc- 
tion or  renovation  of  existing  facilities  and 
for  the  necessary  equipment  to  establish  a 
Regional  Kidney  Center  under  the  provisions 
described  above; 

(3)  60  to  90  percent  of  the  costs  for  con- 
struction or  renovation  of  existing  facilities 
and  for  the  necessary  equipment  to  establish 
a  Community  Dialysis  Unit  under  the  provi- 
sions described  above.  The  percentage  con- 
tribution would  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  economic  status  of  the  particular  com- 
munity involved  pursuant  to  guidelines  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary. 

(4)  90  per  cent  in  the  first  year  of  full 
operation  60  per  cent  In  the  second  year, 
and  30  per  cent  in  the  third  year,  and  there- 
after, of  the  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
of  Regional  Kidney  Centers  and  Community 
Dialysis  Units  established  pursuant  to  the 
bill.  Provided,  however,  that  grants  under 
this  subsection  could  be  in  lesser  amounts  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  Centers  and 
Units  are  capable  of  meeting  a  larger  share 
of  the  costs  of  operation. 

(Under  the  Social  Security — Medicare  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  the  Secretary,  In  many 
cases,  would  find  that  local  centers  and  units 
were  capable  of  meeting  a  larger  share  of 
their   operational    and    maintenance   costs.) 

THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMrTTEE  ON  KIDNEY 
DISEASE   PROGRAMS 

The  purpose  of  new  Section  321  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  is  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Kidney  Dis- 
ease Programs.  This  Committee  would  con- 
sist of  12  members,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, lour  of  whom  would  be  ctirrently  in 
Government  service  and  eight  not  otherwise 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States.  The  term 
of  appointment  for  each  member  would  be 
four  years. 

The  Committee  would  advise  and  assist  the 
Secretary  on  regulations,  policy  and  admin- 
istration of  the  bill  as  it  pertains  to  the  diag- 
nosis, treatment  and  care  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  kidney  disease.  The  Committee 
would  also  review  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  grant  applications  under  section  320 
of  the  bill  for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  regional  and  community  kidney 
disease  treatment  and  training  programs. 

In  addition,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Kidney  Disease  Programs  would 
review  and  make  recommendations  on  kid- 
ney disease  4>rograms  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  those  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  so  that  the  methods,  facili- 
ties, and  Vog^ams  of  these  agencies  could 
most  effectively  be  utilized.  Particular  atten- 
tion would  be  paid  to  the  coordination  of 
activities  of  these  various  agencies  In  a 
given  region  so  as  to  Insure  adequate  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  sen'ices  and  avoid 
duplication  of  facilities  and  services. 

Section  3:  This  section  of  the  "Artificial 
Organ.  Transplantation  and  Technological 
Development  Act  of  1969"  would  amend  the 
medicare  provisions  of-  the  Socdal  Security 
Act  so  that: 

1.  any  individual  who  according  to  ac- 
cepted medical  authority.  Judgment  and 
practice  requires  continuous  intermittent 
dialysis  for  kidney  failure  would  be  eligible 
for  both  the  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
(Part  A)  and  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance portion  (Part  B)  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram, regardless  of  that  individual's  age  or 
Insvired  status.  Such  individuals  would  be 
allowed  to  enroll  in  the  supplementary 
medical    Insurance    program    at   any    time. 
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Coversige  would  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  of  enrollment  and  terminate  at  the 
end  of  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  the 
individual   no   longer  requires   dialysis. 

2.  "medical  and  other  health  services" 
which  are  covered  under  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program  would  include: 
"continuous  intermittent  dialysis  and  any 
other  items  or  services  required  for  or  In 
connection  with  the  treatment  of  kidney 
failure  (including  items  or  services  under 
the  supervision  of  a  physician,  furnished  In 
a  place  of  residence  used  as  the  patient's 
home,  if  the  provision  of  such  items  or  serv- 
ices meets  such  conditions  relating  to 
health  and  safety  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary ) ;  and 

3.  individuals  qualifying  solely  because  of 
the  requirement  of  dialysis  are  limited  to  re- 
ceiving payments  under  either  the  hospital 
insurance  program  or  the  supplementary 
medlcsal  Insurance  program  for  only  those 
expenses  Incurred  for  items  or  services  (in- 
cluding continuous  intermittent  dialysis 
and  kidney  transplantation)  which  are 
neoeesitated  by  such  individuals'  kidney  faU- 
ure  or  by  conditions  directly  or  indirectly 
related  thereto  or  caused   thereby. 

Section  4:  This  section  of  the  bill  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  study  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  coverage  extended  by  the 
amendments  made  by  section  3  of  the  bill 
to  individuals  with  kidney  failure,  giving 
particular  attention  to  the  need  for  increas- 
ing the  duration  of  the  benefits  provided  In 
the  case  of  such  individuals  and  for  any 
other  adjustments  which  may  be  Indicated 
because  of  the  unique  nature  of  their  con- 
dition and  the  treatment  required.  Within 
six  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
bill  the  Secretary  would  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining his  findings  of  fact  and  any  con- 
clusions or  recommendations  he  may  have. 

Section  5:  Under  this  section,  the  head  of 
each  department,  agency  and  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  would  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
maximum  extent  p>06slble,  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Section  6:  This  section  provides  that,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  si>eclfioally  provided  by  any 
amendment  made  by  the  bill,  there  would  be 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  siims  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Section  7 :  This  section  states  that  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  the  bill  would  become 
effective  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  biU.  J 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART  CELE- 
BRATES 28TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  28  years  ago  this  past  month, 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  was  first 
opened  to  the  public.  Housing  one  of  the 
finest  collections  in  the  world,  it  holds 
more  than  30,000  works  of  art  created 
by  more  than  2.000  artists.  By  viewing 
the  Gallery's  collection  of  sctilptures, 
paintings,  drawings,  prints,  tapestries, 
and  furniture,  Americans  from  all  50 
States  have  gained  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  history  of  art. 

Established  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  in  1937,  the  National  Gallery 
is  directed  by  a  Board  composed  of  the 
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Chief  Justide  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  represent- 
ing the  Ctovemment,  and  five  outstand- 
ing private  citizens  who  represent  the 
public  sector.  The  Gallery  building  was 
constructed  with  funds  generously 
aonated  for  that  purpose  by  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  of  |>lttsburgh,  Pa.  Mr.  Mellon 
presented  to  the  Gallery  his  own  private 
art  collectioii,  and  this  is  the  nucletis 
around  which  the  Gallery's  present 
magnificent  collection  has  been  built. 
Over  200  generous  Americans  have  do- 
noted  workq  of  art  to  the  Gallery. 

The  National  Gallery  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  aasembling  a  collection  of  art 
"representative  of  the  best  in  the  artistic 
heritage  of  America  and  of  Europe."  An 
excellent  program  of  art  education  pro- 
vides visitors  with  free  tours  and  lec- 
tures as  well  as  weelEly  concerts.  The 
Gsdlery  lend£  films,  film  strips,  and  color 
slides  to  schools,  libraries,  and  colleges. 

It-is  a  pleasure  to  include  in  the  Rkc- 
ou>the  April  calendar  of  events  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art: 
Calskdab  or  Evnm,  Nattonal  Qaujbt  or 
I  AST,  Aful  1868 

|jo;in  Ooiutdble 

Beglmilng  the  30th  of  April.  68  painting  by 
the  English  landscape  artist  John  Constable 
will  be  BhowQ  for  a  period  of  six  months  on 
the  Main  Flocr.  This  is  the  second  In  a  series 
of  Intimate  ej^bltlons  devoted  to  IndlTldu&l 
artists  in  the  large  British  art  coUectlon  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baul  Mellon. 

The  selection  oSers  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  full  rang^  of  Constable's  oU  paintings. 
It  Includes  still  llfes,  landscapes,  studies  of 
sky  and  cloud^,  and  one  of  his  most  success- 
ful protraltfi.  IfiM  Mary  Freer.  The  most  Im- 
portant pictuie  Is  Hadleigh  Castle,  a  scene  of 
melancholy  gmndeur  "as  moving  as  the  most 
sublime  poem;  by  Wordsworth,"  In  the  words 
of  John  Walter,  Director  of  the  National 
Oallery.  Constable  observed  the  magnlfloent 
ruin  while  on  ia  tour  of  Essex  In  the  summer 
of  1814  and  miide  several  studies  before  com- 
pleting this  filial  version  In  1829. 

Mr.  and  Mr^.  MeUon's  collection  is  rich  In 
landmarks  of  itbe  artist's  life:  Dedham  Mill 
and  Lock,  wHere  Constable  worked  for  his 
prosperous  miller  father;  Osminffton  Village, 
with  the  Chtifch  arid  Vicarage,  scene  of  his 
honeymoon;  ajnd  Co<ut  at  Brighton;  Stormy 
Day,  the  coastal  area  where  he  vacationed 
with  his  family. 

Notes  for  t^e  fully  Illustrated  catalogue 
($3.60  postpaid)  are  by  Ross  Watson,  who 
also  prepared  the  J.  M.  W.  Turner  catalogue 
for  this  series. 

Amarican  Music  Festival 

The  2etb  festival,  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  music  of  American  composers,  begins 
April  30  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Bales. 
Concerts  by  tke  National  Gallery  Orchestra, 
recitalists,  and  chamber  groups  are  scheduled 
in  the  East  Qarden  Court  Simday  evenings 
at  8  pjn.,  through  May  26. 

Rembrandt   Tercentenary 

Continuing  on  the  Main  Floor  is  an  ex- 
hibition comntemorating  the  300tb  anniver- 
sary of  Rembrandt's  death.  Assembled  from 
the  National  Gallery's  holdings  are  23  paint- 
ings, more  than  a  dozen  drawings,  and  a 
•election  of  T?  of  the  most  distinguished 
prints  in  the  Collection.  An  lllxistrated  cata- 
logue is  avaU4ble  at  $3.00  postpaid,  with  an 
introduction  by  the  Dutch  painting  and 
print  authority  Egbert  Haverkamp-Bege- 
msnn,  Profea^r  of  the  History  of  Art,  Yale 
University. 

/.  M.  W.  Turner 

Cloalng  on  the  aoth  of  this  month  la  an 
exhibition  of  ^6  painting  by  Joseph  Mallord 
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William  Turner  from  the  British  collection 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  MeUon.  A  catalogue  is 
available  with  text  by  Roes  Wataon.  10"  z 
7^",  33  pages.  16  black-and-white  lUustra- 
tlons.  $2.76  postpaid. 

Daily  film  program 

Tfie  National  Oallery  of  Art  (63  mln.) : 

weekdays,  2  p.m. 

The  American  Vision  (36  mln.) :  weekdays, 
4  pjn.,  Sundays,  1:00  p.m.  Auditorium. 

Recorded  tours 

The  Director's  Tour.  A  46-minute  tour  of 
20  National  Oallery  masterpieces  selected  and 
described  by  John  Walker,  Director.  Portable 
tape  units  rent  for  26t  for  one  person,  36t 
for  two.  AvaUable  in  English,  French,  Span- 
ish, and  German. 

Tour  of  Selected  Galleries.  A  discussion  of 
works  of  art  m  38  galleries.  Talks  in  each 
room,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  order,  last 
approximately  15  minutes.  Small  radio  re- 
ceivers rent  for  26f . 

Gallery  hours 
Weekdays  10  ajn.  to  6  pjn.  Sundays  13 
noon  to   10  pjn.  Admission  is  free  to  the 
building  and  to  all  scheduled  programs. 

Cafeteria  hours 

Weekdays,  10  ajn.  to  4  p Jn.,  luncheon  serv- 
ice 11  ajn.  to  2:30  pju.  Sundays,  dinner  serv- 
ice  2  pjn.  to  7  pjn. 

ICONDAT,    UASCB    31,    THBOITGH    BITNDAT, 
AFRU.  S 

Painting  of  the  week* 
Perugiao.  The  Crucifixion  uHth  the  Virgin, 
Saint  John,  Saint  Jerome,  and  Saint  Mary 
Magdalen  (Andrew  Mellon  Collection).  Oal- 
lery 8,  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun. 
3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  uteek 
The  Achievement  of  Camille  Pissarro.  Ro- 
timda,  Tues.  through  Sat.   1:00;   Sun.  3:30. 

Toixr 
Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Rotunda, 
Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun.  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture 
The  Art  of  the  Icon.  Guest  Speaker:  Mary 
Chamot,  formerly  Assistant  Keeper,  the  Tate 
Oallery,  london.  Lecture  Hall,  4:00. 

Sunday  concert 
National  Oallery  Orchestra.  Richard  Bales, 
Conductor.    East    Garden    Court,    8:(X>. 

ICONOAT,    APRIL    7,    THXOUOH    BUNDAT, 
APRn.    13 

Painting  of  the  week* 
Cezanne.  Le  Chdteau  Noir  (gift  of  Eugene 
and  Agnes  Meyer) .  Gallery  76,  Tues.  through 
Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun.  3:30  St  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week 
The  Achievement  of  Claude  Monet.  Ro- 
tunda, Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  3:30. 

Tour 
Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Rotimda. 
Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun.  6:00. 
Sunday  lecture 
Artist  and  Patron  in  Western  Art.  Guest 
Speaker:  Sterling  A.  Calllsen,  Professor  of 
Art,  Pace  CoUege.  New  York,  N.Y.  liecture 
HaU.4:00. 

Sunday  concert 

David  Rubinstein,  Pianist.  East  Oarden 
Court,  8:00. 

MONDAY,   AFRO,    1«,  THROUCB  StTNDAT,  APRIL   20 

Painting  of  the  week* 
Gentile  da  Fabrlano.  Madonna  and  Child 
(Samuel    H.    Kress    Collection),    Gallery    6, 
Tues.  through  Sat.  13:00  &  2:00;  Sim.  3:30  ft 
6:00. 
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Tour  of  the  week 
The  Achievement  of  Edgar  Degas.  Rotunds, 
Tues.  through  Sat.  1 :00;  Sun.  2:80. 

rouf 
Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Rotunda. 
Mon.  through  Sat  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun.  6:IX). 
Sunday  lecture 

Rembrandt's  Etchings.  Guest  Speaker:  £g. 
bert  Haverkamp-Begemann,  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Art,  Yale  University.  New  Haven 
Lecture  HaU,  4:00. 

Sunday  concert 
26tb    American   Music   Festival:    National 
Oallery  Orchestra.  Richard  Bales,  Conductor. 
East  Oarden  Court,  8:00. 

MOKDAT,  APRn.  21,  TRROT7CH  STTNDAT,  APRIL  31 

Painting  of  the  toeek* 
Jacques-Louis  David.  Madam  David  (Sam> 
uel  H.  Kress  Collection).  OaUery  66,  Tues. 
through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week 
The  Achievement  of  Paul  Gauguin.  Ro. 
timda,  Tues.  through  Sat.  1:00;  Sim.  2:30. 

Tour 
Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Rotunds, 
Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  St  3:00;  Sun.  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture 
Rembrandt  and  the  Italian  Baroque.  Guest 
Speaker:  Joos  Bruyn,  Profeesor  of  Art  His- 
tory, University  of  Amsterdam,  The  Nether- 
lands. Lectiire  Hall,  4:00. 

Sunday  concert 
26th  American  Music  Festival:  The  Mont- 
gomery    Chamber     Ensemble.     Assisted    by 
Jeanne  Chalifoux,  Harp,  and  Eugene  Dreyer, 
Violin.  East  Oarden  Coiirt,  8:00. 

We  in  the  U.S.  Congress  are  Indeed 
proud  of  this  fine  national  art  museum. 
and  salute  John  Walker,  Director  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  his  good  staff  for 
their  contribution  to  the  enrichment  of 
our  national  life,  through  preserving  the 
cultural  heritage  of  this  Nation  and  of 
the  world. 
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WOMEN'S  RIGHTS  AND 
RESPONSIBILmES 


•  11"  X  14"  reproductions  with  texta  for 
sale  this  week— 16^  each.  (If  maUed,  264 
each.) 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or   NKW   jrRSET 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  in  Ameri- 
can life — whether  discrimination  based 
on  race,  sex,  religion,  national  origin  or 
any  other  irrelevant  factor — ^must  con- 
tinue to  be  a  central  objective  of  the 
American  people  and  their  Government. 
For  discrimination  denies  the  fundamen- 
tal moral  basis  of  American  society.  And 
discrimination  of  all  kinds — whatever 
the  superficial  differences  between 
them — are  basically  parts  of  the  same 
ugly  whole. 

For  these  reasons,  I  recently  addressed 
a  letter  to  President  Nixon,  recognizing 
that  he  shares  my  convictions  In  this 
respect,  proposing  alternative  arrange- 
ments within  the  executive  branch  of 
providing  more  effective  Federal  leader- 
ship and  involvement  In  the  fight  against 
discrimination  based  on  sex. 

At  approximately  the  same  time,  the 
distinguished  correspondent  of  the 
Women's  News  Service,  Vera  Glaser, 
prepared  a  series  of  five  articles  entitled 
'"Hie  Female  Revolution"  in  which  she 


surveyed  the  state  of  women's  rights  and 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  today. 
Xbe  wide  and  prominent  coverage  given 
this  series  by  major  American  news- 
papers suggeste,  I  beUeve,  the  Importance 
of  the  subject. 

Mr.  SpwUter,  I  most  strongly  urge  those 
of  our  colleagues  who  have  not  already 
done  so  to  read  these  articles,  for  they 
comprise  the  most  ccanprehensive  and 
persuasive  picture  of  the  realities  of  the 
Vwnan's  position  in  American  society 
which  I  have  seen  in  recent  years. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  text  of  my  letter  to  the  President  and 
the  series  by  Vera  Glaser  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 


The  PRRSttRNT 

iWashington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Mr.  PRBsmRNT:  As  one  who  Is  familiar 
with  the  constructive  Interest  you  have  al- 
ways displayed  in  the  general  question  of  the 
expansion  of  women's  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities the  protection  of  women's 
equal  rights,  and  the  elimination  of  all  forms 
ol  discrimination  based  on  sex,  I  feel  encour- 
aged to  approach  you  in  these  first  weeks  of 
your  Administration  to  propose  concrete 
steps  toward  achieving  these  worthwhUe 
objectives. 

SpeclflcaUy,  I  propose  for  your  considera- 
tion two  alternative  arrangements,  either  of 
which  would  provide  for  more  effective  fed- 
eral involvement  and  leadership  m  assurmg 
lor  women  and  girls  equal  opportunity  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws: 

First,  establishment  of  an  independent 
commission  with  a  fuU-tlme  chairman,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
from  among  men  and  women  with  a  demon- 
strated interest  in  and  commitment  to  the 
strengthening  of  women's  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities; members  would  be  chosen  both 
from  within  and  without  the  Government, 
would  be  served  by  a  professionally  compe- 
tent staff,  and  wovQd  be  responsible  for  mak- 
ing relevant  studies,  reviews  and  evaluations 
of  matters  affecting  the  status  of  women  and 
for  transmitting  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress. 

Second,  establishment  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  of : 

(a)  an  Office  of  Women's  Rights  and  Re- 
Bponslbillties  and  the  appointment  of  a  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  to  head  this 
office  and  also  serve  as  chairman  of 

(b)  an  Interdepartmental  committee  of  the 
same  name  composed  of  'appropriate  depart- 
ment and  agency  heads;  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  special  assistant  and 
the  Interdepartmental  committee  would  be 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Special  Assistant 
for  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Urban  Affairs  Coun- 
cil, i.e.  to  strengthen  policy  direction  and 
consistency.  Improve  coordination,  and  pro- 
vide for  effective  evaluation  of  Government 
performance  in  the  area  of  women's  rights 
and  responsibilities; 

(c)  a  Citizens  Advisory  •  •  •  area  of  Wom- 
en's rights  and  responsibilities  would  also 
be  appointed  by  the  President  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  composed  of  men  and  women  with 
special  Information  and  concern  In  the  sub- 
ject area  who  would  be  responsible  for  ad- 
vising the  President  and  the  interdepart- 
mental committee  on  relevant  matters  and 
stimulating  action  In  the  private  sphere. 

Although  either  alternative  would  signifi- 
cantly improve  the  Government's  ability  to 
enlarge  women's  opportunities  and  end  dis- 
crimination, my  personal  preference  would 
be  for  the  second  plan  which  has  the  great 
advantage  of  more  visibly  and  convincingly 
conunitting  the  Administration  to  effective 
action.  Should  you  or  your  staff  desire  further 
details  about  either  proposal,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted at  the  opportunity  to  furnish  them. 

I  do  not  believe  It  is  necessary  In  this  letter 
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to  detaU  the  many  areas  in  pubUo  and  pri- 
vate life  in  which  women  and  girls  continue 
to  be  victims  of  discrimination,  nor  to  docu- 
ment charges  of  discrlmlnaUon  with  a  host  of 
ugly  examples.  Your  own  intimate  knowledge 
of  government  and  society  has,  I  am  sure, 
provided  you  vrtth  the  necessary  insight,  and 
the  work  of  many  groups  and  organlz^ona 
and  mdivlduala,  including  the  recent  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
has  furnished  all  too  Impreaelve  a  volume 

of  evidence.  .    _    .     ^. 

Economic,  social  and  legal  discrimination 
against  women  and  girls— in  employment, 
educaUon,  compensation,  retirement  and 
many  other  areas— continue  to  weaken  our 
social  structure  and  distort  our  system  of 
moral  principles.  An  Administration  dedi- 
cated to  the  goal  of  moving  ahead  togeth« 
as  a  united  people  would,  I  am  confident, 
find  It  especially  flttmg  and  proper  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  against  a  form  of  dis- 
crimination which  divides  and  demeans  our 

people. 

I^ank    you    very    much    for    your    con- 
sideration. 

Very  sincerely,  

Florxmcs  p.  Dwtxr, 
Member  of  Congress. 


fProm  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

Mar.  17, 19691 
Thx  Prmalr  Rxvoltttion:    Women   Arx  ok 

Warpath  As  Doors  or  Bttsinxss  and  Pou- 

Tics  Stat  Cu»kd 

(By  Vera  Glaser) 

(NoTR— This  Is  the  first  of  five  articles  on 
the  rising  discontent  among  women  over  the 
inequities  in  American  public  and  business 
life  The  author,  a  well-known  Washington 
correspondent,  interviewed  men  and  women 
In  politics,  business,  education,  and  in  the 
home  for  this  series.  Recently  Mrs.  Glaser 
caused  a  stir  at  a  Presidential  press  confer- 
ence by  asking  Mr.  Nixon  why  he  hadnt  ap- 
pointed more  women  to  high  posts.  The  ex- 
change  triggered  considerable   comment  in 

Washington.— A  mink  coat,  a  Job,  and  all 
those  shiny  electrical  appUcances  are  no 
longer  enough,  it  appears,  for  the  American 
wozn&xi.  - 

She  wants  scanethlng  bigger,  shinier,  and 
far  more  explosive  called  "an  even  break." 

Although  the  number  of  doors  opening 
today  for  women  seems  limitless,  the  most 
important  ones  remain  bolted  up  tight. 

The  executive  secretary,  for  example,  who 
makes  decisions  and  handles  her  boss'  Job  on 
his  off  days  may  find  it  unfair  and  infuri- 
ating, but  when  he  quits  he'll  be  replaced  by 
a  man,  and  she'll  be  the  one  to  "break  him 

in." 

The  female  eying  a  "male"  career  area  can 
expect  ridicule  and  roughing  up,  as  Barbara 
Jo  Rubin  learned  when  a  man  Jockey 
threatened  to  "ride  her  into  the  raU."  Or  she 
may  be  turned  down  flat  for  no  apparent 
reason,  as  were  qualified  lady  scientists  who 
applied  for  astronaut  training. 

Given  the  attitudes  prevailing  In  the 
United  States  today,  few  were  surprised  when 
Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  did  not  win  the 
1964  Republican  presidential  nomination 
after  a  pioneering  try.  It  was  highly  reveal- 
ing, however,  when  the  second  spot  went  to 
a  man  whose  qualifications  by  any  reasonable 
standard  were  inferior  to  hers. 

Working  women,  civil  rights  experts,  and  a 
growing  ntimber  of  "contented"  housewives 
beUeve  sex  discrimination  is  a  serious  na- 
tional problem. 

Some  equate  It  with  the  Negro's  drive  for 
civil  rights,  and  Indeed  women  today  stand 
legaUy  about  where  the  Negro  stood  in  1940. 

Rep.  Florence  I>wyer  Is  taking  that  message 
directly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
She  Is  urging  him  to  name  a  White  House 
adviser  charged  with  making  better  use  of  the 
abilities  of  the  nation's  women  or  to  set  up  an 
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Independent  agency  to  strengthen  women  i 
rights  and  opportunities. 

The  New  Jersey  lawmaker,  who  Is  a  ranking 
RepubUcan  on  the  House  government  opera- 
tions committee,  is  no  professional  feminist. 
Her  initiative  comes  at  a  time,  however,  when 
the  Nixon  AdnUnistraOon  Is  under  fire  for 
shutting  women  out  of  a  top  poUcy  role. 

"The  economic,  social  and  legal  discrimina- 
tions against  women  and  girls,"  Mrs.  Dwyer 
wrote  the  President,  "continue  to  weaken  our 
social  structure  and  distort  ova  system  of 
moral  principles." 

To    men,    the    yakklng    about    feminine 
"equaUty"— some  of  it  strident— Is  mystify- 
ing, irksome,  and  sometimes  funny. 
Dont  women  have  the  vote?  they  ask. 
Arent  big  corporations  and   government 
clamoring  for  secretaries? 

Women  are  driving  taxis,  they'll  tell  you. 
They're  deUvering  nvaU.  They're  plumbers 
and,  yes,  even  wrestlers.  With  a  skilled  labor 
shortage  developing.  Just  look  at  those  open- 
ings for  women  In  mathematics,  pharmacy, 
accounting,  optometry. 

Nowadays  a  woman  can  enjoy  a  home,  hus- 
band, kids  and  a  Job,  providing  she  keeps  up 
with  the  housework. 

In  short,  those  who  don't  realize  the  Amer- 
ican woman  is  emancipated  are  blind. 

•Are  you  kidding?  We  might  as  well  be  In 
a  ghetto  I"  snapped  Rep.  Martha  W.  Griffiths, 
(Dem.) ,  Michigan,  wife,  lawyer,  former  Judge, 
and  eight- term  Congresswoman. 

In  recent  years,  as  more  women  have  taken 
Jobs  and  engaged  in  direct  economic  compe- 
tition vrith  men,  a  quiet  revolution  has  been 
occvirring. 

No  one  denies  the  fair  sex  has  made  prog- 
ress, but  It  U  also  difficult  to  deny  they  are 
cut  off  from  the  leadership  role  to  which  their 
education,  training,  and  numbers  appear  to 
entitle  them. 

As  a  result,  the  revolution,  boiling  from 
campus  to  executive  suite,  is  becoming  not- 
so-quiet.  Women  are  mcreaslngly  outspoken 
on  what  they  see  as  their  second-class  status. 
Like  Negroes,  they  are  calUng  for  a  piece 
of  the  action. 

A  revealing  glimpse  of  how  their  aspira- 
tions are  regarded  at  the  highest  level  was 
offered  recently  by  President  Nixon  himself. 

Replying  to  a  question  on  Negroes  at  a 
news  conference  he  spoke  eloquently  and  at 
length,  leaving  no  doubt  he  is  deeply  con- 
cerned and  working  hard  to  Improve  his  rela- 
tions with  them. 

To  a  query  on  women  a  few  minutes  later, 
tils  rejoinder  was  brief  and  accompanied  by 
indulgent  male  laughter.  The  President,  it 
was  apparent,  hadn't  troubled  to  do  home- 
work on  this  one. 

Women  represent  half  the  population  and 
a  majority  of  the  voters.  Yet  It  had  not  oc- 
curred to  the  President  that  he  might  be 
cheating  the  ladies  by  including  only  three 
of  them  when  some  200  top  Jobs  were  handed 

out.  ,  

He  promised  to  "correct  the  imbalance  very 

promptly." 

To  do  that  he  would  have  to  issue  firm  in- 
structions to  his  cabinet  and  top-level  aides, 
a  step  which  apparently  has  not  been  taken. 

The  first  division  chief  to  be  dropped  by 
Nixon's  Interior  Secretary  Walter  Hlckel  was 
a  woman,  attorney  Ruth  G.  Van  CTeve.  whose 
administration  of  the  Office  of  Territories  won 
her  a  federal  award. 

While  a  fltirry  of  Presidential  distaff  ap- 
pointments can  now  be  expected  In  an  effort 
to  offset  the  negative  publicity,  the  most  im- 
portant test  of  leadership  wiU  come  on 
follow-through. 

Unless  the  President  exerts  sustained  pres- 
sure on  business  and  government  officials  to 
equalize  opportunities  down  through  the 
ranks,  where  sex  bias  often  occurs,  there  wtU 
be  no  steady  upward  flow  of  female  executive 
talent.  The  naming  of  a  few  showcase  women 
will  be  mere  "tokenism." 
"I  have  been  discriminated  against  far  more 
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b«caus«  I  azq  a  female  than  because  I  am 
black,"  said  N^w  York  Rep.  Shirley  Cblabolm, 
flnt  Negro  w^man  to  be  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

"They  said  J  waon't  qualified  because  the 
clients  wouldn't  accept  a  woman,"  said  a 
bitter  loelng  contender  for  a  job  as  account 
executive  In  an  advertising  agency.  "Can  you 
imaiglne  what  would  happen  If  they  said  that 
to  a  NegfTo?" 


(Prom  the  St;  Louis   (Mo.)   Olobe- Democrat, 

Mar.  18,  1969 1 
Is  Woman's  'fukcs  at  Homk?  She  Wants  a 
Free  Choic^  BrrwBBN  Family  and  Chance 
FOR   SUCCES^    IN    OtrrsiDE    WOBlJ> — II 

I  (By  Vera  Olaser) 
(Note. — Th^  American  woman's  push  for 
a  bigger  rolej  In  business,  the  professions, 
and  public  life  stirs  reactions  In  both  sexes 
which  tend  ioward  emotion  rather  than 
logic.  It  challenges  deeply  held  religious 
concepts.  It  Exposes  the  pervasive  use  of 
sex  In  America  to  limit  the  individual's 
life.) 

Washinctoj  . — Tests  of  brain  power.  Judg- 
ment and  emjtlonal  stability  show  women 
to  iM-the  equals  of  men  In  everything  ex- 
-  cept -brute    s;rength.    Women    live    longer, 
spend  less  time  In   the  hospital. 

"Many  worn  in  siirpass  In  ability  the  aver- 
age president  or  Justice,"  writes  Goodwin 
Watson,  professor  of  social  psychology  at 
Columbia  University,  "but  It  will  be  many 
decades  befor^  a  woman  becomes  President 
of  the  United  Btates  or  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Couri" 

Meanwhile  mdla  Is  led  by  a  woman  prime 
minister,  Ind««  Oandhl,  and  Oolda  Melr 
has  been  choien  prime  minister  of  Israel. 
A  woman  sits  pn  Denmark's  Supreme  Coiu^. 
The  rise  of :  several  new  women's  rights 
organizations  )n  the  U.S.  and  the  tone  of 
their  offenslvej  testifies  that  the  ladles  are 
Increasingly  rdsentful  of  what  they  view  as 
outright  discrimination. 

Women  arej  not  working  for  fun,  they 
point  out,  but!  In  many  cases  for  economic 
necessity.  Thev  resent  being  cut  off  from 
the  top  doUarj  Of  27  million  women  work- 
ers, one-third]  of  the  nation's  employed 
force,  5  million  are  the  primary  support 
of  families  an4  3.S  million  are  supplement- 
ing their  husllands'  substandard   wages. 

Despite  a  liw  requiring  equal  {wy  for 
equal  work,  the  sexual  salary  gap  is  widen- 
ing. Most  won|en  are  boxed  Into  Jobs  that 
are  dull  or  ll)-pald.  The  most  Interesting 
and  rewarding)  positions  are  tagged  "men 
only."  I 

Women  are  |  less  welcome  in  graduate 
schools,  ofteni  vetoed  for  professorships. 
Sixty  percent]  of  elementary  school  and 
ninety  percent] of  high  school  principals  are 
men. 

Only  six  per,  cent  of  U.S.  physicians  are 
women  companed  to  75  per  cent  In  the  So- 
viet Union.  Only  four  per  cent  of  VS. 
lawyers  and  Judges  are  women,  eight  percent 
of  the  scientists,  nine  per  cent  of  profes- 
sors, one  per  cent  of  the  engineers. 

The  number  of  women  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress Is  dwindling,  having  dropped  from  a 
peak  of  18  In  1960  to  11  In  1969,  less  than 
two  per  cent  pt  the  membership.  Sweden 
has  12  per  cent|  Norway  10,  Ghana  nine,  and 
India  seven.      ! 

The  America)}  male,  by  and  large,  does 
not  give  wom4n  the  same  break  he  gives 
men  In  buslne^,  the  professions  and  public 
life. 

Many  unlon^  and  employees  do  not  ac- 
cept women  fqr  apprenticeships  or  mana- 
gerial training,  j  thus  cutting  them  off  from 
promotions. 

Women   are  jhort-changod   on   social   se- 
curity and  clvlj  service  retirement  benefits, 
according    to    t^tlmony    before    the    Hoxise 
Ways  and  Mea;^  Committee. 
"The  most  taaglc  and  senseless  waste  on 
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this  century,"  was  the  way  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  described  the  under-utlllzatlon 
of   the   American   female. 

He  made  a  showcase  effort  to  place  them 
m  top  federal  Jobs  but  there  was  little  If  any 
follow-through. 

"A   Nixon   Administration  will   not   be   as 
blind  to  the  contribution  women  can  make 
to   the   the  leadership   of   this  nation,"   the 
candidate  promised   last  October. 
The  ladles  are  waiting. 

That  many  women  prefer  a  housewifely 
role,  even  the  militants  admit.  But  those  who 
don't,  they  contend,  are  entitled  to  a  free 
choice  in  the  market  place.  Including  access 
to  education  and  Jobs  based  on  merit,  not 
sex. 

The  American  woman's  push  for  a  bigger 
role  In  business,  the  professions,  and  public 
life  stirs  reactions  in  both  sexes  which  tend 
toward  emotion  rather  than  logic.  It  chal- 
lenges deeply  held  religious  concepts.  It  ex- 
poses the  pervasive  use  of  sex  in  America  to 
limit  the  individual's  life. 

Whatever  logic  supports  the  concept  of 
"equality"  for  women,  however,  often  crum- 
bles before  a  single  thrust : 

"You  can't  escape  biology.  Women  have 
the  babies.  Their  first  duty  is  to  tend  them. 
There's  no  way  around  it." 

For  the  woman  who  accepts  that  role,  there 
is  no  problem.  Many  indeed  seem  to  glory 
in  it. 

For  the  others,  the  dilemma  can  be  ex- 
cruciating. Without  denying  the  deep  satis- 
factions of  home  and  child,  many  women 
seek  something  more,  are  capable  of  more, 
but  find  themselves  trappted,  prevented  from 
marketing  college  degrees  or  skills  by  lack 
of  household  help  or  disapproving  attitudes. 
Society  dictates  that  rearing  children  Is 
the  woman's  unique  responsibility.  Some 
view  this  as  women's  natural  role.  Others 
term  it  discrimination. 

Questioning  It  is  not  popular  in  a  society 
where  male  sexuality  constantly  feels  threat- 
ened by  so-called  emasculating  females,  but 
It  will  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

David  Dletch,  a  financial  reporter,  writes 
that  the  Swedish  national  income  could  be 
25  per  cent  higher  If  women's  labor  potential 
were  fxilly  utilized.  The  standard  of  living 
in  France  would  rise  35  p)er  cent  if  women 
were  as  professionally  active  as  men. 

Just  as  Negroes  were  for  years  stymied  as 
Janitors  or  domestics,  society  rules  that 
woman's  place  Is  in  the  home.  Prom  the 
earliest  glimmerings  of  her  intelligence,  a 
girl's  motivation  for  a  career  Is  sabotaged. 
The  effect  of  centuries  of  conditioning  makes 
women,  like  Negroes,  doubt  their  own  ca- 
pacity to  achieve  In  a  competitive  society. 

Although  the  housewife  Is  constantly  told 
her  Job  is  as  important  as  anyone's,  where 
are  the  professional  men  or  women  willing 
to  trade  with  her?  IX  she  tends  to  feel  infe- 
rior or  sensitive  to  the  term  "hoxisewlfe," 
who  can  blame  her? 

Twenty  years  after  graduation  a  survey 
showed  90  percent  of  college  women  troubled 
by  a  sense  of  disappointment,  frustration 
and  f  uUllty. 

The  view  that  women  ought  to  be  eco- 
nomically supported  by  marriage,  described 
by  some  as  "the  traditional  prize  offered  In 
exchange  for  female  subjugation."  Is  coming 
under  challenge. 

Tolerance  Is  developing  for  the  concept 
that  is  care  and  support  of  children  are  Joint 
responslbllltlee. 

Support  is  growing  for  the  repeal  of  legal 
bans  on  abortion,  which  would  give  women 
a  free  choice  In  child-bearing. 

Whether  it  is  advisable  to  go  as  far  as  the 
Soviet  Union  is  questioned.  There  the  rearing 
of  the  young  Is  almost  entirely  trusted  to 
professionals.  Divorces  are  easy  and  abortions 
legal.  The  system  has  drawn  charges  that  It 
is  causing  feunllies  as  such  to  "wither  away." 
What  Is  needed  in  the  United  States,  fern- 
Inlnlsts  says,  Is  acceptance  of  the  view  that 
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the  married  woman  cannot  reasonably  be  ex. 
pected  to  reach  male  career  status  if  gt« 
must  also  be  house  cleaner  and  full-time 
child  rearer,  and  that  scarcity  of  well-run 
child-care  facilities  is  the  main  factor  lm> 
prisoning  women  in  the  home. 

Nobody,  neither  men  or  women,  really 
wants  to  do  the  bulk  of  what  constitutes 
"woman's  work."  according  to  psychologiit 
Sylvia  Hartman.  She  categorizes  much  of  it 
as  boring  and  not  valued  by  society. 

Although  men's  work  can  be  equally  dull, 
as  women  learn  when  they  undertake  it,  socU 
ety  values  it,  which  makes  a  difference. 

Until  women  are  given  a  real  choice — un- 
pressured  by  men — between  home  and  out- 
side world,  no  one  will  really  know  how 
many  prefer  the  hearth  or  how  many  are 
forced  into  it  by  social  mores. 

Today  the  average  woman's  life  expectancy 
Is  almost  74  years.  About  half  of  today's 
women  are  married  by  21  and  have  their 
last  child  by  30,  leaving  three  decades  of 
active  life  ahead. 

As  physical  attractiveness  fades,  prevailing 
standards  tag  the  mature  woman  as  has- 
been.  Pacing  up  to  this  is  often  her  first  im- 
petus toward  some  outside  activity. 

As  she  seeks  satisfying  outlets  for  her 
brains  and  energy,  she  then  confronts  an- 
other reality.  There  are  limits  to  where  her 
ability  can  carry  her  in  the  male-dominated 
outside  world. 


Apnl  3,  1969 


(From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Globe-Democrat, 

Mar.  19,  1969] 
With    Liberty    and    Justice    for    All — Law 

CoNTiNxrES      To      Discriminate      Against 

Women  of  America  Despite  Orders  asd 

Decisions — m 

(By  Vera  Glaser) 

Washington. — Shocking  and  unfair  as  It 
may  seem,  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
accorded  women  the  protection  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

"What  we  need,"  said  Rep.  Martha 
Griffiths,  (Dem.).  Michigan,  "Is  for  a  Justice 
to  look  at  a  case  involving  a  woman  Just 
once  and  say  this  Is  a  human  being,  that 
the  equal  protection  clause  applies." 

She  urges  working  women  to  organize  and 
finance  legal  prosecution  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion cases,  taking  them  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  did  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  In  pursuing 
landmark  racial  decisions. 

Men  tend  to  laugh  off  suggestions  that  the 
ladles  are  not  equal.  They  cite  four  recent 
laws  and  two  Presidential  orders,  all  designed 
to  ban  discrimination  against  women. 

In  1963  Congress  passed  the  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  law. 

Yet  the  median  annual  salary  for  men 
($7,200)  is  almost  twice  that  for  women 
($4,200)  and  the  gap  is  widening. 

The  average  woman  college  graduate  can 
expect  to  earn  less  than  a  man  with  a  grade 
school  education. 

In  1964  the  civil  rights  law  prohibited 
discrimination  based  on  sex  (as  well  as  on 
race,  religion  and  nationality) .  It  set  up  the 
Ekjual  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
to  handle  complaints. 

Although  thousands  of  sex  complaints 
poured  In,  BEOC's  lack  of  enforcement  pow- 
ers placed  the  real  follow- through  In  the 
lap  of  the  Justice  Department.  So  far  it  has 
refused  to  bring  a  class  sex  bias  suit,  al- 
though many  have  been  Initiated  on  behalf 
of  Negroes. 

A  1967  law  permits  women  in  the  military 
to  rise  to  the  rank  of  admiral  and  general. 

The  male  hierarchy  has  yet  to  name  one. 

A  1966  law  bans  bias  because  of  age,  but 
women  in  their  40%  and  50'b  still  get  the 
brush. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Itself  violated 
the  law's  Intent  by  announcing,  through  As- 
sistant HEW  Secretary  Patricia  Hltt,  that 
high-ranking  federal  Jobs  would  be  filled  by 
women  between  26  and  35.  Apparently  realiz- 


ing it  had  fiubbed,  a  story  was  put  out  the 
ioUowlng  day  expanding  the  age  Umlt  to  50, 
although  this  too  violates  the  law. 

By  executive  orders  President  John  Ken- 
nedy created  the  Conunisslon  on  the  Status 
of  Women  and  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
banned  sex  bias  In  federal  hiring  and  pro- 
niotionB  and  In  firms  doing  business  with 
the  government. 

The  government  Itself  appears  to  be  Ig- 
noring the  orders.  _^ 
"Widespread  negative  attitudes  of  men 
were  blamed  in  1967  study  for  the  fact  that 
only  two  pet.  of  federal  woman  employees 
occupy  the  higher  positions  although  the 
bureaucracy  is  one- third  female. 

Whether  the  government  will  cancel  a 
contract  because  of  sex  bias  remains  to  be 
seen  Racial  bias  by  federal  contractors  was 
countenanced  16ng  after  It  was  outlawed 
by  executive  order  and  only  recently  have 
ofTenders  been  slapped  on  the  wrist. 

In  the  area  of  equal  access  to  education, 
an  important  case  is  now  before  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court.  Alice  de  Riviera's  math- 
ematical brlUlance  placed  her  In  the  99th 
percentile  In  a  city-wide  competition,  but 
the  nearest  coed  high  school  with  a  top- 
caliber  math  department  Is  a  three-hour 
round  trip  by  subway  from  her  home. 

Viewing  the  Journey  as  dangerous  for  a 
13-year-old,  her  parents  are  trying  to  enter 
Alice  at  Stuyvesant  High,  an  aU^  boy  school 
with  comparable  math  Instruction  which  Is 
more  conveniently  located. 

Ironically,  the  head  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  defending  the  exclusion 
of  girls  from  Stuyvesant  is  John  Doar,  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge  of  the 
Justice  Department's  civil  '■ights  division. 

Doar  personally  enforced  the  legal  right, 
secured  under  the  14th  amendment,  of  Ne- 
gro James  Meredith  to  enter  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 

Major  roadblocks  to  legal  equality  for 
women  are  state  laws,  originally  passed  as 
"protective,"  but  now  serving  to  bar  women 
from  Jobs  and  advancement. 

Some  limit  the  number  of  hours  women 
can  work,  cutting  them  off  from  management 
training  and  supervisory  positions. 

Others  set  a  limit  on  the  weight  (usually 
35  pounds)  a  woman  may  lift  on  the  Job. 
World  War  II  proved  women  could  hold 
their  own  in  such  physically  taxing  Jobs  as 
operating  lift  trucks  in  longshore  Industries 
and  working  on  factory  production  lines. 
Physical  limitations,  feminists  say,  should 
depend  on  the  Individual's  capabilities  rather 
than  sex. 

Women  still  do  not  have  equal  property 
rights  m  many  states,  nor  the  right  to  cus- 
tody of  their  children. 

Last  year  a  Connecticut  woman  convicted 
of  disorderly  conduct  and  resisting  arrest  was 
sentenced  to  three  years  imprisonment.  Had 
she  been  a  man,  her  sentence  would  not 
have  exceeded  one  year. 

When  a  legal  aid  association  took  the  case, 
the  federal  district  court  ruled  the  statute 
under  which  she  was  sentenced  Invalid.  Six- 
teen other  women  were  released  at  the  time, 
all  having  served  more  than  maximum  for 
a  man. 

Similar  discriminatory  sentences  against 
women  have  been  handed  down  in  the  courts 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maine.  Although  the 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  laws  were 
struck  down  by  lower  courts,  they  have  not 
been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  such  practices  may  exist 
In  other  states. 

A  single  Supreme  Court  decision  could 
nullify  state  laws  perpetuating  the  Inequi- 
ties, but  over  the  years  It  has  been  impos- 
sible to  achieve. 

In  1924  the  high  Court  upheld  a  New  York 
law  prohibiting  employment  of  women  In 
restaurants  in  some  cities  after  10  pJD.  vm- 
der  the  guise  of  "protecting"  them.  It  except- 
ed cigarette  and  flower  girls,  ladles'  rest  room 
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attendants,  hotel  elevator  operators,  and 
charwomen — obviously  less  lucrative  Jobs  or 
those  which  men  did  not  want. 

In  1958  and  1960  the  High  Co\irt  upheld 
exclusion  of  women  from  Texas  A.  and  M.,  a 
sUte  college.  .     ^,    _    . 

Another  possible  way  to  nullify  discrimi- 
natory state  laws  is  the  equal  rtghU  amend- 
ment, which  women's  groups  have  tried  for 
years  to  push  through  Congress.  It  would 
amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  read,  "Equal- 
ity of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  de- 
nied or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  state  on  account  of  sex." 

The  Bimendment  was  endorsed  by  Presi- 
dents John  Kennedy.  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
Richard  Nixon,  but  has  had  tough  sledding. 
It  has  been  reintroduced  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. Should  it  pass,  ratification  by  the 
states  coiUd  take  years.  Those  with  discrim- 
inatory sex  laws  may  resist. 

Some  legal  experts  prefer  the  alternative 
of  carrying  suits  against  the  discrimination 
up  to  the  supreme  Court,  a  course  requiring 
time  and  money.  There  are  enough  working 
women  to  finance  It  If  they  mobUlze. 

A  decision  like  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, by  which  the  Supreme  Court  In  1954 
banned  school  segregation  In  the  states, 
would  give  women  a  solid  legal  foundation 
on  which  to  fight  sex  bias. 

A  case  which  may  become  such  a  land- 
mark is  Weeks  vs.  Southern  BeU,  in  which 
the  Circuit  Coiirt  of  Appeals  In  New  Or- 
leans recenUy  ruled  in  favor  of  a  woman 
applying  for  the  Job  of  switchman  for  which 
she  had  seniority.  She  had  been  turned  down 
because  of  a  state  weight-lifting  regulation. 
The  lower  court  held  that  was  Justified,  but 
In  the  recent  decision  the  Appeals  Court 
ruled  the  employer  has  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing all  or  practically  aU  women  could  not 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Job.  If  Southern 
Bell  tekes  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  decision  will  have  national  repercus- 
sions. 

Attorney  Marguerite  Rawalt,  former  head 
of  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers,  has  been  active  in  many  such  cases. 
Miss  Rawalt  helped  found  a  fund  to  recruit 
other  women  lawyers  to  fight  court  battles 
for  women's  rights. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Globe-Democrat, 

Mar.  20.  1969] 

Will  Women  Show  Their  Muscle  To  Gain 

Goal  of  Equal  Rights? — IV 

(By  Vera  Glaser) 

Washington. — Some  astute  men  are  say- 
ing that  the  push  for  women's  rights  may 
contain  the  seeds  of  violence. 

"When  women  stop  cooking  and  stert 
demonstraUng,  it  will  be  a  lot  worse  than 
Detroit  and  Newark,"  warned  Norbert  Ray- 
ford,  a  member  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders. 

"It  Is  an  open  secret  that  some  women 
are  looking  for  an  effective  and  dramatic 
method  to  protest  discrimination,"  wrote  Lt. 
Col.  Stephen  Harrison  in  a  graduate  thesis 
on  women  as  an  untapped  management 
resource. 

His  view  Is  underscored  by  a  professional 
woman  who  said,  "All  we  need  Is  an  Incident 
like  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott  and  a 
charismatic  leader.  We  are  sick  and  tired 
of  watching  men,  some  with  less  ability, 
move  up  ahead  of  us." 

Should  disorder  occur,  it  seems  likely  it 
wo\Ud  be  triggered  by  blue-coUar  women  in 
labor  unions  who  now  number  3.5  million 
and  who  are  bringing  most  of  the  court 
cases  on  sex  bias  under  Title  Vn  of  the  civil 
rights  act.  This  group  understands  collective 
action,  has  often  walked  picket  lines. 

One  reason  the  extent  of  the  ferment  is 
not  more  widely  realized  is  that  many  men — 
and  the  mass  media  which  is  dominated  by 
men — are  unaware  of  It,  unsympathetic  to  It. 
or  refuse  to  admit  It  exists. 
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Five  new  milltent  women's  groups  have 
sprung  up  in  recent  years.  Some  older  or- 
ganizations have  stepped  up  their  efforts  to 
storm  new  legal  beachheads. 

Newswlse,  however,  they  are  not  accorded 
the  status  of  the  racial  push,  although  women 
Involve  a  larger  segment  of  the  population. 
Most  women's  rights  stories  draw  a  "ho- 
hum"  from  editors  and  are  burled  In  back 
pages. 

The  difference  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
Negro  drive  has  been  accompanied  by  violence 
and  thus  far  the  women's  effort  has  not. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  fight  Is  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women  (NOW),  a 
militant  and  vocal  group  headed  by  Betty 
Frledan,  author  of  "The  Feminine  Mystique." 
Formed  three  years  ago,  NOW  has  grown 
to  2,500  members.  Including  125  men.  It 
maintains  a  Washington  headquarters  at 
1424  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  (zip  20036).  Dr. 
Cathryn  Clarenbach.  NOW's  chairman  of  the 
board,  keeps  the  ball  rolling  in  the  Middle 
West  where  she  serves  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  (zip 
53706). 

Now  Is  urging  a  vastly  expanded  network 
of  child-care  centers,  supported  partly  by 
federal  money,  to  let  more  women  work  out- 
side the  home  or  continue  their  education. 
It  wants  full  income-tax  deduction  for 
child-care  costs  for  working  parents,  equal 
access  of  women  to  poverty  programs,  and 
an  end  to  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
certain  public  restaurants. 

A  more  select  and  conservative  group  Is 
the  Women's  Equity  Action  League  (WEAL). 
headed  by  Elizabeth  Boyer.  7657  Dines  rd.. 
Novelty,  Ohio  (44072). 

WEAL'S  membership  Includes  deans  of 
women,  college  professors,  attorneys,  Judges, 
VTrlters  and  business  executives.  They  plan 
to  concentrate  on  employment  and  higher 
education  aspects  of  sex  bias. 

WEAL  plans  also  to  tabulate  and  dlstxlb- 
ute  Congressional  voting  records  on  Issues 
of  concern  to  women. 

Over  the  years  the  National  Women's 
Party  has  lobbied  actively  for  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  as  has  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Women  Lawyers  under  President 
Ruth  Gentry  Talley  and  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional  Women 
under  President  Hope  Roberts. 

Mrs.  Talley  works  out  of  the  American 
Bar  Center  at  1155  East  60  st.,  Chicago,  lU., 
(60637),  and  Mrs.  Roberts  from  the  Federa- 
tion's headquarters  at  2012  Massachusetts 
ave.,   NW.,  Washington,  D.C.   (20036). 

Three  other  radical  groups,  on  which  In- 
formation Is  scanty,  are  operating  In  and 
around  university  campuses.  They  bear  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Students  for  a  DemocraUc 
Society  which  has  played  a  key  role  in  fo- 
menting campus  unrest. 

These  are  the  Radical  Women  (mostly 
white  college  women).  Women's  Liberation 
Movement  (mostly  white  and  young),  the 
October  17  Movement  (an  offshoot  of  NOW's 
New  York  Chapter  and  which  Is  roughly  half 
white  and  half  Negro) . 

Women's  Liberation  Movement  picketed 
the  crowning  of  Miss  America  In  Atlantic 
City  recently,  protesting  that  It  was  a  "de- 
grading, mindless-boob-glrlle  symbol."  " 

Despite  the  combined  efforts  of  these 
groups,  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  been  slow 
to  recognize  that  prejudice  against  women 
Is  as  costly  and  demeaning  as  racial  bias. 

Should  women  decide  to  use  their  politi- 
cal clout,  they  could  move  mountains,  but 
the  women's  vote  has  not  yet  become  a  co- 
hesive national  force. 

On  paper  women  voters  could  clobber  the 
men  whom  thev  outnumber  by  four  million. 
In  the  big  "swing"  states  of  Newr^York, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  with  a 
total  of  119  electoral  votes,  the  distaff  ma- 
jority of  1.2  mllUon  could  easUy  sweep  a 
national  candidate  to  victory. 
Generally,    however,    women    have    been 
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nunby-pamby  ftbout  standing  up  for  tb«lr 
rlghta.  Many  ate  hostile  to  women  political 
oandldatea.  Th«y  are  suBplcloiu  of  ttie  con- 
cept of  equalltjr,  a  view  often  rooted  In  re- 
llgloua  beliefs. 

Until  women  thenuelvee  mobilize  more  ef- 
fectively, tbe  4llmb  toward  "equality"  will 
be  painfully  slolr. 

(From  tbe  St.  t<ouls  (Mo.)  OIobe-Democrat, 

Mar.  31.  ise9] 

What  DojWoii»K  Rsaixt  Want? 

(^y  Vera  Olaaer) 

WASKXNOTON.-f— Should  tblngs  be  so  equal 
between  men  aiid  women  that  love  songs  and 
romantic  poet^  are  rendered  obsolete? 
Should  a  man  no  longer  be  able  to  Invite  a 
lady  to  dinner  vul  expect  to  pick  up  the  tab? 

The  answer  ftom  most  realistic,  red-blood- 
ed women  Is  a  resounding  "No  I" 

Only  the  most  militant  call  for  an  out- 
and-out  egalitarian  society.  Most  women 
recognize  that  a  job  is  not  life's  only  fulfill- 
ment, and  may  find  their  deepest  satisfac- 
tions In  home-Orlented  activities. 

The  majority  recognize  that  sex  prejudice, 
like  facial  and  religious  bias,  may  never  be 
"en tlrfeiy  wiped  out. 

If  put  to  a  vote,  the  kind  of  society  they 
prefer  might  well  be  similar  to  the  present 
one,  but  with  tl}e  more  obvious  Injustices  and 
discriminations  removed. 

It  is  their  hope  that  once  men  realize  what 
they  are  doing  to  stifle  women,  they  will  take 
a  more  falr-nUnded  stance.  Society,  they 
hope,  will  smll^  rather  than  frown  on  free- 
dom of  choice  4or  all  of  Its  members.  Includ- 
ing women. 

A  prominent!  woman  leader,  married  and 
the  mother  of  two,  was  asked  what  the  fair 
sex  lacks  speclflt:&lly  In  the  way  of  "equality." 

She  produced  a  four-page,  typewritten, 
single-spaced  raster  of  reforms  on  which  she 
felt  reasonably  people  could  agree.  Con- 
densed. It  called  for  action  on  five  major 
fronts: 

1.  Equal  protection  under  the  law. 

2.  Equal  job  opportunities  and  pregnancy 
leave. 

3.  An  expancled  system  of  day  care  centers 
for  children. 

4.  Legalized  abortion. 

5.  A  poverty  program  that  does  not  dis- 
criminate agalast  women. 

On  the  legal  front,  crirrent  laws  and  prac- 
tices which  make  distinctions  against  women 
were  a  special  target.  Any  of  the  following, 
she  pointed  out,  would  be  unconstitutional 
If  race  were  the 'criterion: 

Enforcing  higher  college  admission  stand- 
ards for  girls,  discouraging  or  placing  quotas 
on  women  seekltig  admission  to  law  and  med- 
ical schools,  permitting  publicly  supported 
high  schools  aild  colleges  to  admit  only  one 
sex; 

State  laws  bbnnlng  women  from  certain 
Jobs,  restricting  their  hours  or  the  weights 
they  may  lift  oit  a  job; 

Heavier  court  sentences  for  women  than 
men  for  the  saite  ofTenses. 

The  Justice  I)epartment,  she  urged,  should 
participate  In  oases  involving  sex  bias  In  the 
same  manner  It  has  pursued  on  racial  bias. 

Marital  prop^^ty  laws,  she  Is  convinced,  are 
due  for  overhaul.  They  should  be  Identical 
for  both  partners. 

For  example,  husband  and  wife  should  as- 
stime  Joint  liability  for  the  support  of  the 
household  and  children  In  money  or  services, 
and  for  the  personal  expenses  of  a  partner 
who  Is  unable  to  work. 

State  laws  which  permit  a  husband  to  leave 
his  wife  a  tiny  fragment  of  his  property,  and 
In  some  cases  toothing,  or  where  wives  lack 
the  same  leg^  powers  as  their  spouses. 
Should  be  revls^. 

On  the  job  ft'ont,  the  federal  government 
should  vlgorou4ly  enforce  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  laws.  It  should   upgrade  salaries  for 
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such  "women's"  occupations  as  clerical,  nurs- 
ing, aind  teaching. 

It  should  name  women  to  top  federal  posi- 
tions In  recognition  of  their  abilities  and  as 
an  Incentive  to  young  girls.  It  should  set  an 
example  In  opening  up  promotion  opportuni- 
ties to  women  up  and  down  the  line. 

Pregnancy  leave  should  be  granted  In  the 
same  way  as  that  for  other  temporary  dlsa- 
blUtlea. 

A  system  of  efflclently-run  day  care  cen- 
ters, partly  financed  by  the  government 
should  be  established  as  a  service  to  the  fam- 
ily and  the  nation,  not  as  a  sop  for  women. 

On  the  poverty  front,  the  program  should 
give  as  much  attention  to  the  needs  of  de- 
prived girls  as  boys.  It  should  recognize  that 
a  third  of  all  poor  families  are  headed  by 
women. 

Women  should  be  accepted  Into  military 
Borvlce  under  the  same  standards  as  men. 

To  some,  her  proposals  may  seem  as  far 
out  today  as  space  travel  seemed  10  years 
•«o. 

But  the  presrares  of  a  competitive  world 
su-e  building,  and  the  United  States  may  have 
to  reassess  some  attitudes  to  properly  capi- 
talize on  all  of  Its  human  resources. 

On  an  Individual  level,  the  woman  who  Is 
treated  with  fairness  and  dignity  by  a  man 
will  have  only  more — not  less — respect  for 
him  as  a  man.  As  In  all  areas  of  prejudice, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  feeling  of 
equality  lifts  everybody  up.  It  pulls  no  one 
down. 


PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALxrounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  26.  1969 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  now 
been  a  year  since  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced the  curtailment  of  bombing  In 
Vietnam  and  the  move  toward  negotia- 
tions of  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  know  we  are  all  deeply  disappointed 
that,  despite  the  diligent  efforts  of  top 
officials  of  two  national  administrations, 
peace  has  so  far  eluded  us. 

But  I  believe  that  now  is  a  most  appro- 
priate time  to  reemphasize  and  relnvlg- 
orate  our  search  for  a  workable  basis 
for  achieving  our  goal  of  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnan.. 

Certainly,  the  cause  of  peace  in  South- 
east Asia  is  one  in  which  every  American 
has  an  intense,  personal  interest. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  share  with  all  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  an  urgent  desire  that  we 
find  equitable  terms  on  which  to  build  an 
enduring  peace  with  freedom  in  that 
war-torn  part  of  the  world. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  have  been  indi- 
cations, both  in  Vietnam  and  at  the  Paris 
negotiations,  that  hopefully  foreshadow 
a  greater  degree  of  diplomatic  flexibil- 
ity on  both  sides,  as  well  as  improved 
prospects  for  conducting  meaningful 
discussion  to  end  that  tragic  conflict 
through  an  agreed  settlement  which 
would  preserve  the  honor  of  the  United 
States,  protect  our  vital  interests,  while 
allowing  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  determine  the  affairs  of  their  own 
nation  in  their  own  way. 

We  should  be  quick  to  seize  these  op- 
portunities as  a  possible  turning  point 
in  the  movement  toward  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  Vietnam. 
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Then,  we  can  Join  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  world  community  of  nations 
in  working  with  the  people  of  a  Southeast 
Asia — no  longer  ravaged  by  the  terrible 
scourge  of  war — to  turn  the  tremendous 
resources  and  energies  of  the  entire  area, 
once  and  for  all,  away  from  conflict,  and 
toward  the  creative  task  of  building  a 
more  secure  foundation  for  a  better  way 
of  life  in  the  future. 


BIRMINaHAM  FESTIVAL  OP  ARTS 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  which 
it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  in  the 
Congress,  honors  a  nation  during  its 
annual  festival  of  arts.  This  spring  Italy 
was  the  honored  nation  In  the  planned 
activities  from  February  20  through 
March  30.  The  calendar  of  events  in- 
cluded ballets,  plays,  concerts,  Italian 
art  exhibits,  opera,  and  the  international 
fair. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  to  this 
year's  festival  chairman,  Mrs.  Alan  B. 
Drennen,  and  the  festival  of  arts  presi- 
dent, Sidney  Smyer,  Jr.  "Hieir  tireless  ef- 
forts resulted  in  one  of  Birmingham's 
finest  festivals  to  date. 

As  the  Birmingham  magazine,  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  stated  in  its  festival  issue, 
the  true  climate  of  a  city  is  much  more 
than  its  temperature  and  humidity,  its 
sunshine  and  rainfall. 

There  is  the  climate  of  the  mind,  of  the 
spirit,  of  the  energy,  and  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  truest  climate  of  a  city  Is  meas- 
ured through  its  people. 

Because  of  the  involvement  of  its  peo- 
ple, Birmingham  is  celebrating  this 
spring  a  festival  of  arts  known  around 
the  world. 

To  it,  people  give  their  time;  hundreds . 
of  hours. 

To  it,  people  give  their  money; 
thousands  of  dollars. 

For  it,  they  create. 

For  it,  they  labor. 

In  it,  they  participate;  the  fullest 
measure  of  their  interest.  More  than 
200,000  people  enjoyed  the  1969  Festival 
of  Arts'  Salute  to  Italy  and  The  Healing 
Arts,  browsing  among  the  citywide  art 
exhibitions,  applauded  the  dozens  of 
plays  and  concerts,  viewed  the  television 
features,  lunched  at  the  downtown  side- 
walk cafes,  toured  the  spectacular  Inter- 
national Fair,  heard  noted  authors. 

For  18  years,  Birmingham  has  dedi- 
cated America's  oldest  continuous  arts 
festival  to  the  conviction  that  through 
the  unity  of  the  arts,  nations  and  men 
can  become  united. 

From  without,  in  1968,  the  festival 
honoring  Greece  received  a  letter  of  en- 
dorsement from  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey.  The  resulting  story  was 
transmitted  worldwide  by  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency. 

This  year  the  Vatican  made  Birming- 
ham its  first  loan  of  art  objects  since 
sending   The   fteta    to   the   New  York 
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World's  Pair.  The  letter  of  notification 

stated: 

The  Holy  Father  Is  happy  to  be  able  to 
contribute  In  this  small  way,  hoping  that 
this  will  be  a  practical  acknowledgment  of 
the  Italian  Catholic  community's  cultural 
and  religious  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Alabama. 


From  within,  the  festival  has  stimu- 
lated unity  between  Birminghamlsms  of 
foreign  descent  and  native  citizens.  It 
embraces  all  local  arts  groups,  focusing 
their  talents  on  a  singular  subject. 

This  year  the  festival  was  chosen  one 
of  20  top  travel  events  in  America 
for  March  by  the  Natlonsd  Association 
of  Travel  Organizations  in  Washington, 

DC. 

Its  growth  has  been  a  continuing  qual- 
ity, with  setbacks,  and  some  years  better 
than  others.  But  of  one  fact  all  Birming- 
ham people  can  be  certain  in  1969  upon 
the  opening  the  Salute  to  Italy  and  The 
Healing  Arts. 

Because  of  what  they  have  wanted  to 
do  for  it,  because  they  would  settle  for 
no  less,  their  Festival  of  Arts  has  at- 
tained true  world  eminence. 

As  for  the  performing  arts — which  is 
what  Birmingham's  Festival  of  Arts  is  all 
about — one  could  not  but  be  impressed 
with  what  was  produced,  heard,  and 
seen  between  March  14  and  March  30 
throughout  the  city. 

The  first  performance  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  by  an  American  ballet  company, 
opened  the  festival  on  Friday  night, 
March  14,  danced  by  the  Alabama  Ballet 
Company  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 
Alexander  Bennett,  former  principal 
dancer  of  the  Royal  Ballet,  taught  the 
Royal  Ballet  choreography  of  the  classic 
love  story. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  the 
foremost  Italian  portrait  sculptor  In  the 
world,  Qualberto  Rocchi,  completed  a 
bust  of  the  Honorable  Lister  Hill,  imme- 
diate past  senior  Senator  from  Alabama. 
The  bronze  sculpture  was  dedicated  on 
March  30  in  Birmingham's  Medical  Cen- 
ter, completing  the  festival's  double  sa- 
lute, to  Italy  and  the  healing  arts. 

In  between  were  more  than  50  Italian- 
related  performances. 

Three  operas  of  the  contemporary  Ital- 
ian composer,  Gian-Carlo  Menotti,  were 
festival  presentations.  His  three-tict 
composition,  "The  Consul,"  which  was 
awarded  "best  musical  drama  of  the 
year"  by  the  New  York  Drama  Critics 
Circle,  was  performed  by  the  Birming- 
ham Civic  Opera  Association  at  Clarke 
Memorial  Theater,  March  28-29.  Two 
one-act  Menotti  operas,  "The  Telephone" 
and  "The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief"  were 
productions  of  the  Samford  University 
Speech  and  Drama  Department  March 
21-22  and  24-25  at  the  campus  Arena 
Theater. 

Music  from  the  Italian  opera,  "La  Gio- 
conda,"  was  played  by  Allegro  Music 
Club  on  March  25  at  the  Birmingham 
Museum  of  Art.  The  concert  was 
planned  around  the  most  faunous  music 
from  the  work,  the  ballet,  "Dance  of  the 
Hours."  Other  composers  honored  on  the 
program  were  Scarlatti,  Dello  Jolo,  and 
D'Agostlno. 

In    recognition    of    Italian    church 
music,  Palestrina's  "Mass  of  Pope  Mar- 
OXV W3-^»apt  7 
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ceUus"  was  sung  by  the  choir  of  Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian  Church,  directed 
by  Joseph  Schreiber,  on  March  30.  In 
contrast  to  Palestrina's  composition, 
written  In  1562,  an  all-English  contem- 
porary mass,  the  "Festival  Mass  of  Wil- 
liam Marsh,"  was  a  highlight  of  the 
Pontifical  Mass  on  March  23  at  St, 
Paul's  Co-Cathedral.  Guest  organist 
was  Michael  O.  Balrd  HI  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  Dr.  Patrick  Moultis 
directed  the  choir. 

A  "Salute  to  Italy"  by  the  Birming- 
ham Creative  Dance  Group  featured  five 
dances,  including  "The  Red  Dancing 
suppers,"  a  ballet  for  children  from  an 
ItaUan  story,  and  "Homage  to  Italy." 
Both  dances  were  choreographed  by 
Laura  Toffel,  dh-ector  of  the  creative 
dancers.  The  performance  was  March  23 
at  3  p.m.  at  the  new  theater  at  Birming- 
ham-Southern College. 

The  Festival's  two  principal  stage  pro- 
ductions were  as  far  removed  from  each 
other  In  tempo  and  mood  as  Venice  and 
Sicily.  One,  "The  Menaechml,"  is  a 
belly-laughter.  The  other,  "Six  Charac- 
ters in  Search  of  An  Author,"  is  probing 
and  philosophical. 

Samford  University  Players  gave  four 
performances,  March  14-15  and  17-18, 
in  the  campus  Arena  Theater. 

A  Festival  of  contemporary  Italian 
film  was  the  offering  of  the  Junior 
League  of  Birmingham,  March  24,  25,  26 
at  the  League  building,  2212  20th  Ave- 
nue South.  Those  selected  were  "Casa- 
nova 70,"  Ponti,  director;  "Red  Desert," 
Antonlonl;  and  "Juliet  of  the  Spirits," 

Fellinl. 

Birmingham  television  celebrates  the 
Festival,  too.  WBRC-TV  presented  a 
half-hour  special  on  the  events  and  per- 
sonaUties  as  did  WBIQ-TV,  educational 
television. 

Listed  below  Is  a  calendar  of  activities 
during  this  year's  Festival: 
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PRK-FESTIVAI.  EVENTS 

Thursday.  February  20 
Cinema  Unlimited  presents  "Tosca"  star- 
ring Franco  CorelU  In  color,  Alabama  The- 
ater, Itlatlnee  and  evening. 

Friday.  March  7 
8-30  pjn.  Ballet  Festival,  Italia,  Birming- 
ham-Southern   College— Birmingham    Civic 
Ballet  Ensemble. 

Saturday.  March  8 
3  pjn.  Ballet  Festival,  Italia.  Birmingham- 
Southern  College. 

8:30  pjn.  Ballet  Festival  Italia.  Birming- 
ham-Southern CoUege  Theater. 
Sunday.  March  9 
3  pjn.  Ballet  Festival.  Italia.  Birmingham- 
Southern  College  Theater. 

FESTIVAL  EVENTS 

Friday,  March  14 

8  p.m.  University  of  Alabama  In  Birming- 
ham presents  Alabama  Ballet  Company  In 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  Shades  VaUey  High 
School.  „       __ 

8  pjn.  Samford  University  Drama  Depart- 
ment presents  "Six  Characters  In  Search  of 
an  Author."  Samford  University  Arena  The- 
ater. _ 

10:30  p.m.  Reception  following  perform- 
ance of  "Romeo  and  JuUet".  Shades  Valley 
High  School,  honoring  "Miss  America,"  Ju- 
dith Ann  Ford  of  Ullnols. 

Saturday.  March  15 

Noon.  Books  and  Authors  Luncheon.  Tut- 
wller  Hotel.  Three  naUonal  authors. 


8  pjn.  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  Alabama  Bal- 
let Company.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Alabama  In  Birmingham. 

8  p.m.  "Six  Characters  In  Search  of  an 
Author."  Samford  University  Arena  Theater. 

8:30  p.m.  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof,"  starring 
Joe  CusanelU,  Municipal  Audltorlvun.  Bene- 
fit performance  sponsored  by  CouncU  of  Jew- 
ish Women. 

SuTiday,  March  16 

3  p.m.  Ballet  Festival,  Italia.  Birmingham- 
Southern  College  Theater. 

3  pjn.  Art  exhibit.  Birmingham  University 
School  "Town  Hall  Gallery,  (x) 

3  p.m.  Connoisseur  Concerts,  "Musical 
Italy  Revisited,"  Birmingham  Museum  of 
Art.  (x) 

Monday,  March  17 

8  p.m.  "Six  Characters  In  Search  of  an 
Author,"  Samford  University,  Arena  Theater. 

Tuesday,  March  18 
8  p.m.  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Hans  Rlchter-Haaser,  pianist.  Temple  The- 
ater. ^      , 

8   pjn.   "Six   Characters  in  Search   of  an 
Author."  Samford  University  Arena  Theater. 
Wednesday,  March  19 

8  pjn.  University  of  Alabama  In  Birming- 
ham presents  Town  and  Gown  Play,  "The 
Menaechml"  Clark  Memorial  Theater. 

10  p.m.  Town  and  Gown  Reception  honor- 
ing Festival  of  Arts. 

Thursday,  March  20 

8  p.m.  "The  Menaechml"  repeat  perform- 
ance. Clark  Memorial  Theater. 

8  p.m.  ETV  program.  "Salute  to  Italy."  30 
minutes.  All  ETV  channels. 

Friday,  March  21 

1  p.m.  to  10  pjn.  IntemaUonal  Fair  Opens 
Municipal  Auditorium.  Opening  ceremony  by 
Mayor  George  Selbels  at  1  p.m. 

8  pjn.  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Temple  Theater. 

8  p.m.  "The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief"  and 
"The  Telephone."  Samford  University  drama 
department  opera  production  at  campxis 
Arena  Theater. 

8  p.m.  "The  Menaechml"  Clark  Theater. 

Saturday,  March  22 
10  a.m. -10  p.m.  International  Pair. 
10  ajn.-5  p.m.  Studio  Art  Tours,  (x) 
6:30  p.m.   Birmingham   Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Ambassador's  Reception  at  Art 
Museum.  Dinner  and  fashion  show  at  Bir- 
mingham Municipal  Auditorium  and  exhibi- 
tion  haU   honoring   Italian   Ambassador   to 
VS.,  His  Excellency,  Egldlo  Ortona. 
6:30  ajn.  "Salute  to  Italy."  Channel  6. 
8    pjn.    Patrons    Artists     Council,    east. 
(PACE)    art   exhibit.    Roebuck    Community 
Center.  March  20-23.  (x)  "The  Menaechml." 
Clark  Theater. 

Surulay,  March  23 
1  pjn.- 10  p.m.  International  Fair. 
10:30  ajn.  Liturgical  Service  of  the  Mass. 
St.  Paul's  Oo-Cathedral,  Third  Avenue  and 
22nd  Street  North. 

1  pjn.-6  p.m.  Studio  Art  Tours    (x) 
3  p.m.  "The  Red  Dancing  Slippers."  Bir- 
mingham Creative  Dance  Group.  Birming- 
ham-Southern College  Theater. 
Monday.  March  24 
10   ajn.-10   p.m.   International  Fair.   Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 

8  p.m.  "The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thler'  and 
"The  Telephone."  Samford  University  drama 
department  operas    Arena  Theater. 

8  pjn.  "Itollan  Film  Festival."  Presented 
by  Jvinlor  League  of  Birmingham  at  Junior 
League  Building.  2212  20th  Ave.  South,  (x) 
Tuesday.  March  25 
10  ajn.-lO  p.m.  International  Fair.  Munic- 
ipal Audltoritun. 

2:30  pjn.-4:30  pjn.  "Italian  Music."  Al- 
legro Mvislc  Club,  Birmingham  Musetim  of 
Art.  (x) 
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8  pjn.  "Tha  Old  M*ld  and  the  Thief"  and 
"The  Telephone."  Samford  University  Drama 
department  operaa.  Arena  Theater. 

8  p.m.  Italian  Pllm  Festival.  Jimlor  League 
Biillding,  3213  30th  Ave.  South,  (x) 
W^neaday,  March.  26 
10  ajn.-e  ph^.  International  Fair. 
8  pjn.  Itallajn  Film  Festival.  Junior  League 
Building.  2aia^20tb  Ave.  South.  "An  AtUtude 
and  Media."  (i) 

Thursday,  March  27 
8  pjn.  ETV.  ("Salute  to  Italy." 
Friday.  March  28 
8  pjn.  Blrmlingham  Civic  Opera,  '"The  Con- 
sul," with  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Clark  MemorlH  Theater. 

S<^turday,  March  29 

6:30  a.m.  "Sfilute  to  Italy."  Channel  6 

7  pjn.  Itallsto  Film  Festival,  "An  AtUtude 
and  Media."  Junior  League  Building,  2213 
20th  Ave.  Soult.  (X) 

7:30  pjn.  Architects  Ball.  Birmingham 
chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
Roma  Country!  Club. 

8  pjsi.  "The  Consul."  With  Birmingham 
Symphony  Ordhestra.  Clark  Memorial  Thea- 
ter.*  ' 

Siinday,  March  30 

4  pjn.  Pope  IMarcellus  Mass.  Qlovannl  Pa- 
leatnna.  Indejiendent  Presbyterian  Church. 

(X) 

7  p.m.  Italia^  Film  Festival.  "An  Attitude 
and  Media."  Junior  League  Building,  2212 
20th  Ave.  Sout|». 

ABT  EXHiBrrs 
Saturday.  March  1 

Southern  College.  Prom  Marl- 


Blrmlngham 
borough  Gallety.  N.Y.,  and  Ponlno  Galerla, 
N.T.,  Paintings]  and  Sculpture. 

March  14-30 

Birmingham  Museum  of  Art.  "The  Pope's 
Tiara"  and  the  Garibaldi  relics.  Prom  Flndlay 
Galleries.  ! 

Samford  Uiilverslty  Buchanan  Gallery. 
Hammer  GaUerjr,  N.Y. 

March  17-30 
Birmingham    Public    Library,    Rare    book 
exhibit.  The  Salvadore  Dall  Bible. 
The  Festival  iof  Art  Honor  exhibitor. 
Children's  Department,  Winners  of  elemen- 
tary city  art. 

March  16-30 
Town  Hall  Oillery,  Birmingham  University 
School.  Crescent  Gallery.  Paintings. 

March  20-22 
Patrons  Artiste  Council,  East,  (PACE)   art 
exhibit.  Roebudk  Community  Center. 
10  ajn.-5  pji.  Studio  Art  Tours. 

Lvorc/i  21-26 
International!  Pair.  Municipal  Auditorium. 
Birmingham  Bchool  Exhibit. 
Italian  Reprc^uctlons  from  Doges  Palace, 
Venice. 

March  22-29 

"Spring  Art  and  Music 


Sctools 


Parochial 
Festival"  at  Eaitwood  Mall  and  Five  Points 
West  shopping  ^nter. 

March  14-30 

Exchange  Security  Bank. 

Gallery  31. 

Llttlehous-on  'Linden. 

West  End  Ba])tlst  Hospital, 

Henderson's  iFlne  Arts  Downtown  and 
Mountain  Broot. 

Indurall  Dect>ratlng,  2223  Seventh  Ave. 
South. 

Relay  House.  Exhibit  of  Ray  EUls,  New 
York  water  colonist. 

Miles  College,  Paintings  and  other  art. 

PACE.  Patrons,  Artists  Council,  East.  Roe- 
buck Communlly  Center. 

"The  Club."  PiinUnga. 
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Downtown  Olub.  Paintings  by  Cornelia 
Rivers. 

Municipal  Auditorium  Exhibition  H&ll 
Plranesl  Prints. 

Plzltz  Department  Store. 

University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center. 
Bust  of  Lister  HUl  by  Rocchl. 


April  S,  1969 


THREE  MARYLANDERS  DIE  IN 
VlfiTNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 


or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  3.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1st  Sgt.  Edward  C.  Cofleld,  Sp4c.  David  A. 
Russell,  and  M.  Sgt.  Willis  F.  House,  three 
fine  young  men  from  Maryland,  were 
killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to 
commend  their  courage  and  honor  their 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle In  the  Record: 

Three  Martlanders  Dead  in  Vietnam — All 
Armt  Men,  One  Had  Been  Listed  Missing 
Earlier 

Two  Maryland  men  were  reported  killed  In 
action  In  Vietnam  and  a  third,  previously  re- 
ported as  missing,  has  been  listed  officially  as 
dead,  the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday. 
Killed  In  action  were: 

Army  Ist  Sgt.  Edward  C.  Cofleld,  34,  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Sylvia  A.  Cofleld  of  Takoma 
Park,  reported  killed  March  16. 

Army  Spec.  4  David  A.  Russell,  21,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  I.  Russell,  of  St. 
Clement  Shores,  near  Leonardtown,  killed 
Monday  by  sniper  flre  near  Can  Tho. 

Army  M.  Sgt.  Willis  P.  House,  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  House,  of  7509  East  Fur- 
nace Branch  road.  In  Glen  Burnle,  first  re- 
ported missing  March  13. 

Sergeant  Cofleld,  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
for  valor  in  October,  1968,  was  killed  In  a  sur- 
prise ambush  by  the  Viet  Cong  outside  his 
base,  near  Da  Nang. 

Bom  in  North  Carolina,  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  Washington  when  he  was  13 
and  quit  high  school  to  Join  the  Army. 

Sergeant  Cofleld  had  been  In  Vietnam 
since  June  and  was  scheduled  to  return 
home  June  7.  He  had  been  In  the  Army  for 
12  years. 

According  to  his  wife,  he  was  a  "devoted 
soldier  and  father,  and  died  fighting  for 
something  he  loved." 

He  had  many  friends  who  criticized  the 
war  In  Vietnam  as  an  unjxist  war,  she  said, 
but  he  always  replied  that  he  was  fighting 
there  "so  you  can  voice  your  ovwi  opinions." 
He  had  a  daughter,  Lynda,  14,  and  two 
sons,  Victor,  Charles,  5,  and  wanted  both  to 
follow  In  his  f ootstepe.  she  said. 

Specialist  Russell,  who  was  on  a  secret 
mission  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a 
photographer  for  the  Army  and  had  planned 
to  go  Into  commercial  photography  upon  dis- 
charge. 

He  had  been  in  Vietnam  for  nearly  six 
months. 

One  of  nine  children,  he  graduated  from 
Leonardtown  High  School  and  worked  for 
the  Naval  Air  Test  Center  at  the  Patuxent 
Naval  Air  Station. 

According  to  his  mother,  he  had  planned 
to  go  to  photographic  school  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  then  go  into  partnership  with  a 
friend. 

He  was  stationed  at  Long  Binh,  In  South 
Vietnam,  but  was  on  a  mission  taking  mo- 
tion pictures  when  fatally  wounded. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  five 
brothers,  Richard  I.,  Jr.,  Robert  S.,  Donald 


G.,  Charles  P.,  and  Karl  P.;  and  three  slsten 
Linda  Marie,  Agnus  Cecilia  and  Carolyn 
Anne,  all  of  Leonardtown. 


EDITOR  ASKS  JOINT  PROJECT  BY 
BAR,  PRESS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLtNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
distinguished  executive  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  Mr.  Clayton  Kirkpatrick, 
recently  proposed  that  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  justice,  a  project  be 
undertaken  jointly  by  the  press  and  bar. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  pro- 
posal is  deserving  of  the  most  serious 
consideration,  and  it  is  my  privilege  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  today,  an  article 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  outlining  his  suggestion,  which 
I  believe  should  be  immediately  at- 
tempted. 

The  Tribime  article  follows: 
Editor  AaKS  Joint  Project  bt  Bar,  Press- 
Stand  Against  News  Restriction  DErENDEo 

A  Joint  project  by  the  press  and  bar  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  Justice  was  proposed 
last  night  by  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  execu- 
tive editor  of  The  Tribune. 

At  the  same  time  he  proposed  a  moratorium 
on  the  debate  which  has  lasted  for  five  years 
between  editors  and  lawyers  over  restrictions 
on  press  coverage  of  court  proceedings  in 
criminal  cases. 

Kirkpatrick,  In  an  address  before  the  quar- 
ter-annual dinner  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Bar  association.  In  Its  headquarters  at  29  La 
Salle  St.  detailed  his  reasons  for  proposing 
both  the  Joint  project  and  the  moratorium. 

AWARDS    ARE    PRESENTED 

At  the  meeting,  the  American  Bar  asso- 
ciation's Gavel  awards  were  presented  to  sta- 
tions W-G-N  and  WGN-TV  Jointly  and  to 
Station  WBBN-TV.  These  awards,  previously 
announced,  are  for  programs  contributing  to 
knowledge  of  the  legal  system.  Receiving 
them  were  Ward  L.  Quaal,  president  of  WGN 
Continental  Broadcasting  company,  and  Ed- 
ward R.  Keneflck,  WBBN-TV  vice  president 
and  general  manager. 

Kirkpatrick  told  the  assembled  lawyers 
that  less  than  one  per  cent  of  those  who  pass 
thru  courts  on  criminal  charges  In  Cook 
county  ever  are  mentioned  In  the  news  media. 

Thus,  he  observed,  the  alleged  prejudicial 
publicity  Involved  in  the  "free  press-fair 
trial"  controversy  "can  never  affect  more 
than  a  tiny  fraction  of  defendants  in  crim- 
inal cases." 

MUST  GET  NEWS 

Then  he  cited  statistics  to  Illustrate  how 
much  more  Important  It  Is  to  the  public 
In  general  that  the  quality  of  Justice  be  im- 
proved. 

Kirkpatrick  referred  to  Chicago  Crime 
commission  reports  showing  50.361  burglary, 
robbery,  and  murder  offenses  committed 
within  Chicago  last  year,  with  18,771  of  these 
"cleared  by  arrest"  by  city  police.  He  noted 
that  numerous  other  robberies,  burglaries, 
and  murders  were  committed  In  suburban 
Cook  county. 

"Yet  for  the  entire  county  of  Cook  only 
1,825  Indictments  charging  these  offenses 
were  returned  by  grand  Juries,"  Kirkpatrick 
continued.  "The  indictments  named  2,690 
persons  as  defendants.  Of  the  1,840  defend- 
ants to  these  charges  tried  in  the  Criminal 
courts  only  728  were  sentenced  to  the  peni- 
tentiary." 
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MANT  GET  AWAT 


Fixjm  these  figures,  he  noted  that  chances 
of  committing  burglary,  robbery,  and  mur- 
der in  Cook  county  and  escaping  Jail  are 
better  than  60  to  1. 

"I  submit  that  this  is  a  shocking  Indict- 
ment of  our  whole  system  of  criminal  In- 
vestigation and  prosecution,"  he  said. 

Kirkpatrick,  also  citing  soaring  naUonal 
crime  rates,  said  he  thought  his  listeners 
would  find  m  these  and  other  available 
BtatUtlcs  "a  far  richer  lode  of  defects  In 
Justice  than  in  the  few  highly  publicized 
cases  which  gave  rise  to  the  present  tensions 
between  the  press  and  the  bench  and  the 
bar." 

He  suggested  that  "some  of  the  time, 
money,  and  talent"  the  legal  profession  has 
devoted  to  "restraining  the  press"  be  devoted 
to  the  profKJsed  new  project. 

Be  added,  "The  need  seems  so  compelling 
to  me  that  I  think  the  press  would  Join  you." 

PRESS  STAND  DXTKNDID 

Kirkpatrick  also  defended  at  length  c^)- 
posltlon  of  the  press  to  restrictions  which 
have  been  Imposed  on  news  coverage  of  crim- 
inal proceedings  with  Intent  to  assure  fair 
trials. 

He  said  some  of  these  restrictions  "have 
created  Ideal  conditions  for  corruption.  In- 
competence, and  indifference  among  police- 
men,   prosecutors,    and    Judges." 

'"They  put  a  muzzle  on  the  watchdog 
which  serves  as  the  proxy  observer  for  all 
citizens  in  the  courts,"  he  said.  "This  Is  a 
greater  hazard  to  Justice  than  so-called  prej- 
udicial publicity." 

He  said  the  goal  of  management  of  the 
nation's  legal  processes  should  be  both  a  free 
press  and  a  fair  trial,  rather  than  one  or  the 
other. 


Kirkpatrick  said  there  has  been  steady 
deemphasls  by  newspapwrs  of  crime  news 
because  studies  have  shown  crime  news  Is 
far  down  in  reader  preference. 

"We  don't  cover  crime  for  sensation  and 
scandal  but  because  It  Is  a  serious  social 
problem,"  be  said. 


DON'T  EXPAND  NATIONAL 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  VIHGINU 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3,  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Senator  Byrd,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  mtide  some  very  pointed  and 
timely  comments  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed expansion  of  Washington  National 
Airport. 

"The  remarks  of  Senator  Byrd  were 
commented  on  editorially  by  the  Staun- 
ton (Va.)  Leader.  Because  I  think  it  is 
of  considerable  Interest  to  all  Members, 
therefore,  I  would  like  to  include  the  edi- 
torial of  Friday,  March  21,  of  the  Staun- 
ton, (Va.)  Leader  as  follows: 

Don't  Expand  National 

Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.,  D-Va.,  is  un- 
doubtedly right  In  his  opposition  to  expan- 
sion of  National  Airport,  which  carries  most 
of  the  air  traffic  In  and  out  of  Washington. 
It  lies  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac 
and    offers   somewhat   faster   access   to   the 


capital    than   Dulles    International    Airport 
once  the  passenger  is  on  the  groimd. 

Dulles  is  also  in  Virginia.  As  Ben.  Byrd 
said  In  a  Senate  speech.  It  "was  built  specifi- 
cally to  provide  for  the  day  when  National 
became  overcrowded,  and  It  Is  clear  that  day 
has  arrived." 

It  arrived  some  time  ago,  as  many  Staxm- 
tonlans  and  others  residing  in  the  Upper 
Valley  who  fly  out  of  Shenandoah  Valley 
Airport  to  Washington  have  been  saying. 

Airline  demands  for  expyanslon  of  National 
won  some  support  last  year.  But  as  Sen.  Byrd 
told  his  colleagues,  architects  can  provide 
workable  plans  for  expanding  terminal  faoll- 
lUes  but  "are  powerless  to  create  more  air 
space,  and  that  air  Ef>ace  Is  alarmingly  full". 
That  It  is,  as  any  airline  passenger  with  Na- 
tional as  his  destination,  departure  or  trans- 
fer port  could  tell  the  government. 

Why  the  big  airlines  have  persisted  In  using 
National  rather  than  Dulles  has  been  a  puzzle 
for  some  time.  The  Dulles  facilities  are  thor- 
oughly modern,  the  skies  are  not  crowded, 
and  neither  are  the  runways  or  loading  bays. 
Good  highways  and  fast  public  transp>ort 
have  been  provided.  But  refusal  to  make  the 
shift  from  National  has  resulted  In  the  han- 
dling there  last  year  of  10  million  passengers, 
although  the  rated  capacity  Is  fotir  million. 

Congress  should  not  appropriate  funds  for 
expansion  of  National  Airport,  especially 
when  huge  public  funds  went  Into  construc- 
tion of  Dxilles  to  accommodate  the  increased 
traffic  foreseen.  There  are  grave  risks  to  life 
In  the  crowded  skies  over  National — a  fact 
which,  coupled  with  a  turn-down  by  Con- 
gress, the  expense  and  public  dissatisfaction, 
should  force  airlines  to  restudy  their  traffic 
patterns  and  transfer  a  heavy  volume  of  their 
business  to  Dulles. 


SENATE— Monday,  April  14,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  beauty  of  the  world  about  us — for 
buds  and  blossoms,  for  verdant  hills  and 
lush  meadows,  for  gentle  rains,  for  the 
calm  warmth  of  the  sun  and  caressing 
breezes,  for  the  star-lit  night,  for  the 
lyric  notes  of  the  birds,  and  for  all  that 
combines  in  the  symphony  of  nature  to 
remind  us  of  our  origin  in  Thee.  Create 
in  us  a  character  and  spirit  in  harmony 
with  the  world  about  us  that  we  may 
serve  Thee  in  newness  of  life. 

Bless  this  land,  which  Thou  hast  given 
us,  with  honorable  industry,  soimd  learn- 
ing, pure  manners,  and  true  justice  that 
we  may  be  a  united  people  who  walk  and 
work  and  witness  to  the  glory  of  Thy 
higher  kingdom. 

For  it  is  in  Thy  holy  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  3,  1969,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  April  10,  1969,  received 
a  message  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For  nominations  received  on  April  10, 
1969,  see  the  end  of  the  proceedings  of 
today,  April  14, 1969.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  April  3,  1969,  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Basil  Row- 
land Duncan. 

S.  586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ngyen  Van 
Hue. 

S  J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  making  of  a  final  report  by  the 
Commission  To  Study  Mortgage  Interest 
Rates. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS  AND  POLI- 
CIES—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT   (H.   DOC.   NO.    91-96) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
the  President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  the  Members  of  Congress  know,  I 
have  had  under  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  send  to  the  Congress 
this  year  a  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union.  I  have  decided  against  doing  so. 
However,  to  assist  Congress  in  formulat- 
ing its  plans,  I  would  like  to  indicate  at 
this  time  some  of  the  principal  legislative 
proposals  that  I  will  be  sending  in  the 
weeks  immediately  ahead,  and  to  report 
on  the  development  of  Administration 
plans  and  priorities  as  they  relate  to  do- 
mestic programs. 

The  first  twelve  weeks  of  the  new 
Administration  have  been  devoted  inten- 
sively to  the  pursuit  of  peace  abroad,  and 
to  the  development  of  new  structures 
and  new  programs  for  the  pursuit  of 
progress  at  home. 

Peace  has  been  the  first  priority.  It 
concerns  the  future  of  civilization;  and 
even  in  terms  of  our  domestic  needs 
themselves,  what  we  are  able  to  do  will 
depend  in  large  measure  on  the  pros- 
pects for  an  early  end  to  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam. 

At  the  same  time,  the  first  days  of  this 
Administration  have  afforded  us  a 
unique  opportunity  to  study  the  nation's 
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domeitle  proolems  In  depth,  and  to  over- 
liaul  and  re-tool  the  complex  machinery 
of  the  Executive  Office. 

A  systematic  review  of  domestic  pro- 
grams and  policies  has  led  to  a  series  of 
recommendations    which    I    will    begin 
sending  to  Congress  this  week.  Among 
those  recommendations  will  be : 
— An  Increase  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, to  take  accotmt  of  the  rise  in 
living  co^. 
— New  measures  to  combat  organized 
crime,  and  to  crack  down  on  rack- 
eteers, narcotic  traffickers  and  ped- 
dlers of  obscenity. 
— A  prograkn  of  tax  credits,  designed 
to  provide  new  incentives  for  the  en- 
listment !of  additional  private  re- 
sources i|t  meeting  our  urgent  social 
needs. 
— A  program  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  our  national  drive  for  equal 
employment  opportimity. 
— ^A  comprehensive  reorganization  of 

the  Post  Office  Department. 
— ^S'progra>n  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Including   home   rule   and 
Congressional  representation. 
— A  start  dn  sharing  the  revenues  of 
the   Federal    government,    so    that 
other  le\jels  of  government  where 
revenue  ipcreases  lag  behind  will  not 
be  caught  in  a  constant  fiscal  crisis. 
— A  far-reaiching    new    program    for 
development  of  our  airways  and  air- 
ports, and  our  mass  transit  systems. 
— A  comprehensive  labor  and  man- 
power program,  mduding  Job  train- 
ing and  placement,  improvements  In 
imemplojrment  insurance  and  pro- 
posals to  help  guarantee  the  health 
and  safety  of  workers. 
— Reform  <}f  the  tax  structure.  The 
burden  of  taxation  is  great  enough 
without  permitting  the  continuance 
of  unfairness  in  the  tax  system.  New 
legislation  will  be  proposed  to  pre- 
vent several  specific  abuses  this  year, 
and  plana  will  be  set  in  motion  for  a 
comprehensive  revision  of  our  tax 
structure  by  1970,  the  first  since  1954. 
The  legislative  proposals  of  the  next 
few  weeks  arf  a  beginning.  They  form 
part  of  a  re^x>nslble  approach  to  oiu: 
goal  of  mana^ng  constructive  change  in 
America. 

This  is  not  law  we  seek  In  order  to  have 
It  "on  the  bocks,"  but  law  that  we  need 
In  action.  It  is  designed,  not  to  look  ap- 
pealing in  the  record,  but  to  take  effect 
In  our  lives. 

It  will  be  th|e  goal  of  this  Administra- 
tion to  propose  only  legislation  that  we 
know  we  can  execute  once  it  becomes 
law.  We  have  deliberated  long  and  hard 
on  each  of  th|ese  measxires.  In  order  to 
be  sure  we  coiild  make  It  work.  Merely 
making  proposals  takes  only  a  type- 
writer; making  workable  proposals  takes 
time.  We  havd  taken  this  time. 

In  other  areas,  where  more  time  Is 
needed,  we  wijl  take  more  time.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  join  with  this  Admin- 
istration in  this  careful  approach  to  the 
most  fundamental  issues  confronting  our 
country.  Hasty  action  or  a  seeking  after 
partisan  advantage  either  by  the  Con- 
gress or  Executive  Branch  can  only  be 
self-defeating  and  aggravate  the  very 
ills  we  seek  tb  remedy. 
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For  example,  one  area  of  deep  concern 
to  this  Administration  has  to  do  with 
the  most  dependent  constituency  of  all: 
the  child  under  five.  I  have  annoimced  a 
commitment  to  the  first  five  years  of 
life  as  one  of  the  basic  pledges  of  this 
Administration.  Head  Start  was  one 
promistog  idea  for  bettering  the  environ- 
ment and  nutrition  of  young  children; 
there  also  are  many  others.  We  have  al- 
ready begun  enlarging  the  scope  of  our 
commitment  in  this  vital  field,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Child  Development  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
We  hope  that  this  enlarging  commit- 
ment will  be  accompanied  by  an  enlarg- 
ing of  the  base  of  knowledge  on  which 
we  act.  We  are  not  beginning  with  "mas- 
sive" programs  that  risk  tripping  over 
their  own  unreadiness.  Rather,  our  pro- 
posals will  Include  step-by-step  plans, 
including  careful  projections  of  funding 
requirements.  Equally  important,  though 
FederaUy  supported,  they  will  embrace 
a  network  of  local  programs  that  will 
enlist  voluntary  participation. 

These  legislative  proposals  are  of 
course,  being  prepared  within  the  con- 
text of  other  Administration  actions 
which  bear  on  domestic  program  devel- 
opment. 

On  taking  office,  I  could  see  that 
whether  measured  in  terms  of  its  ability 
to  respond,  to  decide  or  to  implement, 
the  Executive  Branch  simply  was  not 
structured  to  meet"  the  emerging  needs 
of  the  1970s.  Therefore  my  first  moves 
were  organizational. 

The  National  Security  Council  was  re- 
vitalized. The  Urban  Affairs  CouncU 
was  created,  so  that  the  problems  of  our 
cities  could  be  approached  in  the  broader 
perspective  they  now  require.  A  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Economic  Policy  was  es- 
tablished, to  bring  greater  coherence  to 
the  management  of  our  nation's  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  The  system  of  Federal 
regional  offices  was  reorganized  so  that 
for  the  first  time,  related  agencies  will 
have  common  regional  headquarters 
and  common  regional  boundaries.  An 
Office  of  Inter-governmental  Relations 
was  set  up,  to  smooth  the  coordination 
of  Federal,  State  and  local  efforts. 

In  specific  operational  areas,  we  re- 
moved postmasterships  from  politics, 
started  an  overhaul  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  and  its  programs, 
and  streamlined  the  administration  of 
the  various  manpower  programs. 

One  purpose  of  this  early  emphasis  on 
organizational  activity  was  to  get  the 
decision-making  process  in  order  before 
moving  to  the  major  decisions. 

At  the  same  time,  I  sent  more  than  100 
dlrecUves  to  the  heads  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies,  asking  their 
carefully  considered  recommendations  on 
a  wide  range  of  domestic  policy  issues. 
The  budget  was  submitted  to  an  inten- 
sive review,  and  throughout  the  Admin- 
istration we  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
critical  question  of  priorities. 

One  priority  that  has  emerged  clearly 
and  compellingly  is  that  we  must  put  a 
halt,  swiftly,  to  the  ruinous  rise  of  infla- 
tionary pressures.  The  present  inflation- 
ary surge,  already  in  Its  fourth  year,  rep- 
resents a  national  self-indulgence  we 
cannot  afford  any  longer.  Unless  we  save 


the  dollar,  we  will  have  nothing  left  with 
which  to  save  our  dtles — or  anything 
else.  I  have  already  outlined  certain  steps 
that  will  be  required : 

— Contmuation  of  the  monetary  poli- 
cies the  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
are  now  pursuing. 

— A  reduction  of  fiscal  year  1970  ex- 
penditures by  $4  blUion  below  the 
k>est  current  estimate  of  the  budget 
expenditures  recommended  by  the 
last  Administration. 

— Continuation  of  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge for  another  year. 

— ^Postponmg  of  the  scheduled  reduc- 
tions in  telephone  and  passenger  car 
excise  taxes. 

— Enactment  of  user  charges  equal  In 
revenue  to  those  now  in  the  budget. 

—An  increase  in  postal  charges. 

These  steps  are  not  pleasant  medicine. 
Medicine  to  combat  inflation  is  never 
pleasant.  But  we  can  no  longer  delay 
taking  it. 

Another  priority  Is  the  control  of 
crime.  On  January  31, 1  armoimced  a  de- 
tailed  plan  for  combatting  crime  In  the 
District  of  Coliunbla,  recognizing  that 
the  Federal  city  should  be  made  a  model 
of  law  observance  and  law  enforcement. 
The  crime-control  package  soon  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  will  make  clear 
the  Federal  Government's  commitment, 
nationwide,  to  assisting  local  authorities 
in  protecting  the  lives,  rights  and  prop- 
erty of  their  citizens. 

An  equally  pressing  priority  is  the  en- 
tire complex  of  needs  that  we  commonly 
group  under  the  heading,  "the  problems 
of  the  cities" — but  which  in  fact  reach 
beyond  the  cities,  and  Include  the  dis- 
tresses of  rural  America  as  well. 

Our  policy  review  has  strengthened  my 
conviction  that  in  approaching  these 
problems,  America  needs  a  new  direc- 
tion— not  a  turning  away  from  past  goals, 
but  a  clear  and  determined  turn  toward 
new  means  of  achieving  those  goals. 

One  example  Is  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. The  failure  of  past  efforts  to  com- 
bat these  problems  has  been  made  shock- 
Ixagly  clear.  Our  new  programs  will  be 
both  vigorous  and  innovative. 

Another  example  is  welfare.  Our  stud- 
ies  have  demonstrated  that  tmkerlng 
with  the  present  welfare  system  is  not 
enough.  We  need  a  complete  re-appraisal 
and  re-directlon  of  programs  which  have 
aggravated  the  troubles  they  were  meant 
to  ciore,  perpetuating  a  dismal  cycle  of 
dependency  from  one  generation  to  the 
next.  Therefore,  I  will  be  submlttmg  to 
Congress  a  program  providing  for  the 
reform  of  the  welfare  sjrstem. 

In  the  field  of  social  legislation,  we  now 
have  a  hodge-podge  of  programs  piled  on 
programs,  in  which  too  often  the  pres- 
sure to  perpetuate  Ill-conceived  but  es- 
tablished ones  has  denied  needed  re- 
sources to  those  that  are  new  and  more 
promising. 

We  have  learned  that  too  often  gov- 
ernment's delivery  systems  have  fadled: 
though  Congress  may  pass  a  law  or  the 
President  may  Issue  an  order,  the  In- 
tended services  never  reach  the  Intended 
recipients.  Last  week,  for  example,  in  an- 
nouncing a  $200  million  program  for  re- 
building riot-torn  areas,  I  noted  that 
after  two.  three  and  even  four  years 
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nothing  had  been  done,  and  cited  this  as 
evidence  of  the  growing  impotence  of 
government.  Ilie  crucial  point  here  is 
that  whereas  In  the  past,  'leave  It  to  the 
states"  was  sometimes  a  signal  for  inac- 
tion by  design,  now  "leave  it  to  Washing- 
ton" has  become  too  often  a  signal  for  In- 
action by  default.  We  have  to  design  sys- 
tems that  go  beyond  'conunitment,"  and 
guarantee  performance. 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  know,  it  is  that 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  cannot  solve 
all  the  nation's  problems  by  itself ;  yet 
there  has  been  an  over-shift  of  Jurisdic- 
tion and  responsibility  to  the  Federal 
Government.  We  must  kindle  a  new 
partnership  between  government  and 
people,  and  among  the  various  levels  of 
goverrunent. 

Too  often.  Federal  funds  have  been 
wasted  or  used  unwisely — for  example, 
by  pouring  them  tato  direct  grants,  when 
more  money  could  have  been  made  avail- 
able at  less  cost  by  the  use  of  incentives 
to  attract  private  funds. 

The  programs  I  will  submit  have  been 
drawn  with  those  principles  In  mind. 
Among  their  aims  are : 

To  supplement  Federal  funds  with 

private  funds,  through  the  use  of 
"seed  money"  devices  such  as  tax 
credits  and  loan  guarantees. 
—To  enlist  the  great,  vital  voluntary 
sector  more  fully,  using  the  energies 
of  those  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  able  and  eager  to  help  In  com- 
batting the  nation's  ills. 
To  help  rebuild  state  and  local  in- 
stitutions, so  that  they  both  merit 
and  gain  in  a  greater  measure  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  their  own 
citizens. 

To  streamline  the  administration  of 

Federal  programs,  not  only  for  ef- 
ficiency and  economy,  but  to  improve 
the  certainty  of  delivery  and  to  cut 
away  the  clouds  of  confusion  that 
now  surround  not  only  their  opera- 
tions, but  often  their  purposes. 
— To  make  maximum  use  of  the  new 
knowledge  constantly  being  gained 
as,  for  example,  in  our  commitment 
to  the  first  five  years  of  life. 
These  programs  will  not  carry  extrava- 
gant  promises.   The   American   pewle 
have  seen  too  many  promises,  too  many 
false  hopes  raised,  too  much  substitution 
of  the  easy  slogan  for  the  hard  perform- 
ance. 

Neither  will  they  carry  large  price- 
tags  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  We  must 
recognize,  however,  that  in  the  long  nm 
progress  will  not  come  cheaply;  and  even 
though  the  urgency  of  controlling  Infla- 
tion dictates  budget  cuts  in  the  short 
run,  we  must  be  prepared  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially our  dollar  Investment  In  Amer- 
ica's future  as  soon  as  the  resources  be- 
come available. 

This  Administration  will  gladly  trade 
the  false  excitement  of  fanfare  for  the 
abiding  satisfaction  of  achievement. 
Consolidation,  coordination  and  effi- 
ciency are  not  ends  in  themselves;  they 
are  necessary  means  of  making  Amer- 
ica's government  responsive  to  the  legiti- 
mate demands  for  new  departures. 

Quietly,  thoughtfully,  but  urgently, 
the  members  of  this  Administration  have 
moved  in  these  first  few  months  to  re- 
direct the  course  of  the  nation.  I  am  con- 


adeai  of  the  direction,  and  convinced 
that  the  time  to  take  it  has  come. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Tm  White  House,  April  14. 1969. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  message  from  the  President  be 
jomtly  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Finance,  Judiciary,  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  Commerce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  tl« 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submlttmg  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


An  agreement  with  Canada  providing 
for  the  construction  of  a  temporary  cof- 
ferdam above  the  American  Falls  at 
Niagara  was  concluded  by  an  exchange 
of  notes  on  the  same  date.  Copies  of 
those  notes  are  transmitted  herewith 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate.  This 
cofferdam  agreement  is  deemed  to  be  a 
"special  agreement"  of  the  kind  expressly 
authorized  by  the  Boundary  Waters  ,^ 
Treaty  of  January  11,  1909  with  Canada. 
It  is  stipulated  in  this  agreement  that 
it  enters  into  force  immediately  upon 
the  exchange  of  notes. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  explaming  more  fully  the  back- 
ground and  purposes  of  the  two  agree- 
ments. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  give  early  and 
favorable  consideration  to  the  agreement 
authorizing  additional  temporary  diver- 
sions from  the  Niagara  River  for  power 
production  purposes. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  April  14,  1969. 


AGREEMENTS  WITH  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  CANADA  PROVIDINQ 
FOR  ADDITIONAL  TEMPORARY  DI- 
VERSIONS FROM  THE  NIAGARA 
RIVER  FOR  POWER  PRODUCTION 
PURPOSES— REMOVAL  OF  IN- 
JUNCTION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  injxmc- 
tion  of  secrecy  be  removed  from 
Executive  C,  91st  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, the  texts  of  two  notes  constitut- 
ing an  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America 
Euid  the  Government  of  Canada,  provid- 
ing for  additional  temporary  diversions 
from  the  Niagara  River  for  power  pro- 
duction purposes,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  agreement, 
together  with  the  President's  message,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  in  exec- 
utive session,  the  request,  without  objec- 
tion, is  granted. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  I  trsuismit  herewith  the 
texts  of  two  notes,  signed  and  exchanged 
at  Washington  on  March  21,  1969,  con- 
stituting an  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Canada,  pro- 
viding for  additional  temporary  diver- 
sions from  the  Niagara  River  for  power 
production  purposes. 

It  is  provided  in  the  agreement  that 
it  will  enter  into  force  upon  notiflca- 
tion  that  the  exchange  of  notes  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  The  agreement  requires  Senate 
advice  and  consent  to  approval  because 
it  would  authorize  a  departure  from  the 
limitations  prescribed  in  the  Niagara 
River  Treaty  of  February  27,  1950  in  re- 
gard to  Tnlnimiiin  floWS. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
readmg  clerks,  smnounced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  358) 
electing  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Schwenoel,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Library. 


WAIVER   OF   CALL   OF   THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  j 


LIMITAIION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  DOLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  sometime 
shortly  after  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  has  been  concluded, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 
< 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  c<«nmlttees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUnvt  COMMUNICATIONS. 
I       ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

Rkpoxt  ok  Biosczxncx  Pkogkam 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tlonAl  Aeronautica  and  Space  Admlnlatratlon. 
tnmsmlttlng,  piirsuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
proposed  action  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  conduct  the 
blooclence  progrtun  at  a  level  In  excess  of  that 
authorized  In  tlie  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admlnlstitotlon  Authorization  Act,  1969 
(83  Stat.  380),  together  with  the  facts  and 
circumstances  related  to  that  action  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

RXPORT     ON     DlS^OSAI.     OF     StTRPLUS     MlLITAST 
SUTFLIXS,    E^tTIPMKNT,    JLtTO    MATXUK. 

A  letter  from,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  receipts  and  disbursements  pertain- 
ing to  the  dispxiEal  of  surplus  military  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  materiel,  and  for  ex- 
penses Lnvolvln|  the  production  of  lumber 
and  timber  products,  during  the  first  A 
months  of  fiscal  year  1969  (with  an  accom- 
pany Ul^feport  I :  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Pkoposko  Asom^NAL  PACiLrnxs  Phojxct  roa 
TH4  Abjct  Resxrvx 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) ,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  a|id  estimated  cost  of  an 
additional  facilities  project  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  'the  Army  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aijmed  Services. 

RrpoRT  ON  Pbop<btt  Acquisitions  of  Emzb- 

GENCT    SmtPUKS   AND   EQinPMXNT 

A  letter  from  Lhe  Acting  Director  of  ClvU 
Defense,  pursuant  to  law,  reporting  on  prop- 
erty acquisitions!  of  emergency  supplies  and 
equipment,  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 
1969:  to  the  Comcnittee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  ABtqtJACY  of  Pats  and  Alxow- 

ANCK3   OF   Tl:X    XjNXrORMXD    SXRVICXS 

A  letter  from  t]  te  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, tr&nsmlttl  og,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  adequacy  of  pays  and  allowances 
of  the  uniformed  services  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  REiEARCH  and  Development 

PflOCUREM  ent 

A  letter  from  ^he  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Materiel  (Procurement  and  ProducUon), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
research  and  development  procurement  ac- 
tions of  $50,000  akd  over,  covering  the  period 
of  July  1  through  December  31,  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report   on   Export   Expansion   FActLTrr 
I    Program 

A  letter  from  tpe  Secretary  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  tpe  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  tolaw,  a  report  on  the  Expwrt- 
Impwrt  Bank  of  !the  US.  export  expansion 
facility  programt  during  quarter  ended 
March  31,  1969  (^th  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  i 

Report  on  U  Si  Exports  to  Yncoflu^viA 
A  letter  from  tte  Secretary  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  y3  law,  a  report  on  the 
amount  of  Expott-Import  Bank  Insurance 
and  guarantees  l^ued  in  February  1969  in 
connection  with  D.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia; 
to  the  Committea  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

PUBCHASEB    AND    SALES    OF     OOLD 

A  letter  from  thje  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  semiannual  report  on  pur- 
ohases  and  sales  ^f  gold  and  the  state  of  the 


U.S.  gold  stock,  July  1  through  December  31, 
1968  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ranking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Mobile  Trade  Paib  Aotivities" 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  fifth  an- 
nual report  of  activities  providing  for  the 
promotion  of  foreign  commerce  through  the 
xise  of  mobile  trade  fairs  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Amendment  of  the  Dmnucr  of  Columbia 
Income  Airt)  Pranchiss  Tax  Act  of  1947 
A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
amending  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as  hereto- 
fore amended,  so  as  to  provide  that  Income 
subject  to  tax  for  District  Income  tax  pur- 
poses shall  conform  as  closely  as  possible 
to  Income  subject  to  Pederal  Income  tax,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Legislation  Authorizing  Surrs  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  fob  Taxes  Ow- 
ing TO  States,  Territories,  or  Possessions, 
OR  Political  Subdivisions  Thereof 
A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  Comml*- 
sloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize suits  In  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  taxes  owing  to  States,  ter- 
ritories,  or    possessions,   or   political   subdi- 
visions thereof,  when  the  reciprocal  right  Is 
accorded   to   the   District  of   Columbia,   and 
for  other  purposes   (with  an  accompanying 
paper);    to  the   Committee  on   the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Legislation  Revising  the  Defini- 
tion OF  A  "Child"  for  the  Purpose  of 
Vetmwns'  Benefits 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  or  proposed  legislation  to  revise  the 
definition  of  a  "child"  for  the  purpKises  of 
veterans'  benefits  provided  by  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  recognize  an  adopted  child 
as  a  dependent  from  the  date  of  Issuance  of 
an  Interlocutory  decree  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Summary  of  the  Highlights  of  Fedexal 
Participation  at  Hemisfaib,  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  summary  of 
Federal  participation  In  Hemlsfalr,  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  summary) ;  to  the  Coinmlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  op  the   Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  audits  of  Government 
Services,  Inc.,  its  employee  retirement  and 
benefit  trust  fund,  and  its  supplemental 
pension  plan  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1968  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Ojjeratlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursiiant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  administration  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  work  experience  and  train- 
ing project  in  Kent  County,  Mich.,  under 
title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  dated  April  3,  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  Internal 
audit  activities  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  dated  April  8,  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Legislation  Enacted  by  the 
Virgin  Islands 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 


a  list  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  c( 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  Its  1968  regular  and 
special  sessions  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  the  Charles  R.  Robertson  Lig- 
nite Research  Laboratory  of  the  BuasAt; 
of  Mines 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  activities  of,  expenditures  by,  and  do- 
nations to  the  Charles  R.  Robertson  Lignite 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Mine* 
at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  for  the  calendar 
year  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Attorney  General 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  At- 
torney General,  consenting  to  the  renewal  of 
the  Interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil  and 
gas.  dated  April  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Attorney  General 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Attorney  General  on  exemptions  from  the 
antitrust  laws  to  assist  in  safeguarding  the 
balance-of-payments  position  of  the  United 
States,  as  of  January  1,  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  on  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc. 
A  report  from  the  Acting  Commissioner 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Directors  of  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc., 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORT  ON  Revenues  and  Costs  for  Various 
Classes  of  Mail 

A  letter  from  the  Poetmaster  General 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  set- 
ting forth  the  cost  of  carrying  and  handling 
the  several  classes  of  mall  matter  and  of 
performing  the  special  services  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Buildino  Project  Survey 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  transmit- 
ting, pvursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  building 
project  survey  under  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  I>ubllc  Works. 

Report  or  Quarterly   Journal  of  the 
TiiBRART  OF  Congress 

A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Library  of  Congress,  including  the  Copy- 
right Office,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  a  copy  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Trust  Fund  Board  (with  accompany- 
ing reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"Enrolled  House  Resolution  1083 
"A    resolution    memorializing    Congress    to 
amend  the  laws  of  the  land  regarding  vet- 
erans; and  directing  distribution 
"Whereas,     those    Americans    who    have 
served  their  country  through  active  duty  m 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
among  our  most  esteemed  citizens;  and 


"Whereas,  but  for  their  steadfastness 
Amerlcfc  woiild  have  fallen,  a  victim  of  the 
oppressor's  heel;  and 

■Whereas,  these  men  deserve  special  care 
and  conalderaOon  by  virtue  of  their  service; 

and 

-Whereas.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  a 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital,  a  veteran 
must  attest  to  the  so-called  'Pauper's  Oath'; 

"Whereas,  an  annual  Income  statement 
must  be  submitted  for  purposes  of  qualifi- 
cation for  a  veteran's  pension,  regardless  of 
the  age  a  veteran  attains;  and 

•Whereas,  Social  Security  and  other  Re- 
tirement Benefite  mmt  now  be  considered  as 
income  for  the  purpose  of  qualification  for 
a  veteran's  pension,  regardless  of  the  age 
of  the  veteran. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  thirty-second  Oklahoma  Legls- 

"Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  hereby  Is,  memorialized 
to  amend  the  laws  of  the  land  concerning  vet- 
erans and  veteran^'  affairs  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  so-called  'Paupers  Oath'  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  entrance  by  a  veteran  Into  a  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  further  requested  to 
eliminate  the  annual  income  statement  when 
the  veteran  reaches  the  age  of  seventy-two 
(72)  years  and  to  exempt  Social  Security  and 
other  Retirement  Benefits  from  considera- 
tion as  Income  after  the  veteran  reaches  the 
age  of  seventy-two   (72)    years. 

•SEC.  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  Resolution,  after  consideration  and 
enrollment,  be  prepared  and  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  Congressional 
Delegation  and  to  the  Chief  Clerks  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representative*  of  the 
United  States." 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  1783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto  De 
Lamonlca;  and 

S.  1784.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Norad  Elec- 
tric Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fannin)  ; 
S.  1785.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Irene  Sa- 
dowka  Sullivan;  and 

S.  1786.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  James  Harry 
Martin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstantlnos 
Avgeropoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Bayh,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 

Harris,  Mr.   Hart,  Mr.  Habtke,  Mr. 

HOLLiNGS,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  iNOtiTE, 

Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Moss, 

Mr.     Nelson,     Mr.     Packwood,     Mr. 

Randolph,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Williams 

of  New  Jersey,   and  Mr.  Toung   of 

Ohio) : 

S.  1788.   A   bill  to  assist  in  removing   the 

financial    barriers    to   the    acquisition    of    a 

postsecondary  education  by  all  those  capable 

of  benefiting  from  It;  to  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  1789.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  deduction  for  each  personal  exemption 
to  $1,200;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bakes  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr, 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Hruska  and  Mr.  Dominick)  : 
3. 1790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  7, 
196«  (70  Stat.  1115),  as  amended,  providing 
for  a  Great  Plains  conservation  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN : 
8    1791    A  bill  to  further  secure  personal 
privacy   and   to   protect   the   constitutional 
right  of  individuals  to  Ignore  unwarranted 
governmental  requests  for  personal  Informa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
\mder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1792.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lai  Tung;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 
S  1793.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  the 
Port  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  for  each  personal  exemption 
to  $1,200;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  intro- 
duced the  above  blU,  which  appear  under  a 
separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Panntm, 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Gitrnet,  Mr.  Inoute, 
Mr.   Jackson,  Mr.   McGee,  Mr.   Ma- 

THIAS,     Mr.     MClNTTRE,     Mr.    Mn.T.ER, 

Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskib,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Saxbe,   Mr.   SCOTT,   Mr.   Thurmond, 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Ttdings)  : 
S   1795.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1950  to  encourage  the  abate- 
ment  of  water  and  air  pollution  by  permit- 
ting the  amortization  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  cost  of  abatement  works  over  a 
period  of  36  months;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  ^       . 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.  1796.  A  bill  to  amend  section  510,  title 
V  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
tension' of  time  within  which  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  shaU  com- 
plete its  affairs  In  connection  with  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  against  the  Government  of 
Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  1797.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Waglh 
Mohammed  Abel  Bari;  and 

S  1798.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yavuz 
Aykent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1799.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Pesticides,  and  to  provide  for  a 
program  of  Investigation,  basic  research  and 
development  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
pesticides  and  to  eliminate  their  hazards  to 
the  environment,  fish  and  wildlife  and  man; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    YOUNG    of    Ohio: 
S.  1800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  amount 


of  the  deduction  for  each  personal  exemp- 
tion to  $1,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  biU,  which 
appear   under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   HATFIELD    (for  hlmseU   and 
Mr.  Packwood)  : 

S.  1801.  A  bill  to  eetebllsh  the  Federal 
Medical  Evaluations  Board  to  carry  out  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  biological  prod- 
ucts, medical  devices,  and  drugs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See   the   remarks   of  Mr.   Hatfield  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  1802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  require  that 
the  pubUc  interest  of  the  areas  to  be  served 
be  the  sole  consideration  In  the  allocation 
of  certain  facilities  pursuant  to  sucji  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

S.  1803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edison  N. 
Pigueroa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


S      1788— INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 
STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  Senators  Bayh, 
Cranston,  Dodd,  Harrk,  Hart,  Hartke, 
Rollings,  Hughes,  Inottye,  McCarthy. 
Nelson,  Packwood.  Randolph.  Scott, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Young  of 
Ohio,  the  Student  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 
This  legislation  has  several  purposes: 
First.  It  will  remove  the  financial  ob- 
stacles to  college  attendance  by  providing 
direct  grants  to  students,  based  solely  on 
need,  and  by  greatly  expanding  Federal 
grants  available  to  students  from  needy 
and  lower-middle-income  families. 

Second.  It  will  increase  the  fiexibiUty 
of  student  loan  resources  by  chartering  a 
private,  nonprofit  bank  to  assure  avail- 
ability of  loan  fimds. 

Third.  It  will  greatly  expand  Federal 
aid  available  for  graduate  and  profes- 
sional education  by  permitting  graduate 
and  professional  students  to  obtain 
grants  based  upon  need,  loans  from  the 
bank  chartered  by  this  bill,  and  fellow- 
ships for  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
graduate  study  for  those  who  qualify  on 
the  basis  of  ability  and  need. 

Fourth.  It  will  augment  existing  efforta 
at  student  "outreach"  to  Identify  and  en- 
courage high  school  students  who  other- 
wise might  not  seek  further  education, 
dealing  with  the  blended  motivation  and 
financial  difficulties  which  impede  college 
attendSLnce. 

Fifth.  It  will  greatly  expand  Federal 
assistance  to  higher  education  by  pro- 
viding direct  grants  to  institutions  at- 
tended by  students  who  receive  assistance 
under  this  act. 

Sixth.  It  will  provide  for  new  and  ex- 
panded efforts  for  providing  college  out- 
reach prt^rams  during  the  early  years  of 
high  school. 

None  of  those  who  join  in  support  of 
this  proposal  are  wedded  to  its  specific 
and  detailed  language.  Our  purpose  is  to 
find  the  best  possible  legislation  for  deal- 
ing with  the  pr(rt)lems  of  providing  as- 
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■1irt*nof  to  college  students  and  Institu- 
tions of  higbtr  education.  ^ 
Mr.  President,  the  case  for  a  substui- 
tlai  Increase  In  Federal  support  of  col- 
leges and  college  students  is  a  compelling 
oDe. 

TKS  NBD  torn  KXW  rXDESAL  AS8IBTANCK 

Increased  ^osts:  The  primary  need  for 
this  bill  Is  the  vastly  Increased  cost  of 
attending  college.  OfQclals  from  the  Of- 
fice of  EduoRltl<Hi  have  testified  that  the 
estimated  average  cost  of  attending  a 
public  university  this  school  year  is 
$1,740.  For  a  private  university  the  esti- 
mated averafe  cost  this  year  is  12,640. 
Allowing  for  the  expected  yearly  in- 
creases during  the  next  3  years,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  a  4-year  college  education  for 
a  freshman  |?ho  entered  a  public  uni- 
versity last  f4ll  is  $7,260.  If  he  entered  a 
private  university,  the  total  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  $10,990. 

These  costs  are  high.  Hard-working 
parents  with  moderate  incomes  find  that 
-the  (»6t  of  aducating  their  children  is 
-becoming  increasingly  burdensome.  This 
is  especially  true  if  they  have  more  than 
one  child  in  college,  as  many  of  them 
do.  For  the  f>oor,  these  costs  are  com- 
pletely out  of  reach. 

College  coeits  are  rising  much  faster 
than  prices  for  other  goods  and  services 
In  the  American  economy.  The  Consumer 
Price  Index  Increased  44.6  percent  be- 
tween 1948  a&d  1968.  During  the  same 
period  the  cost  for  attending  a  public 
college  for  1  year  Increased  72.3  percent, 
and  for  private  universities,  the  cost  In- 
creased 91.3  percent.  The  percentage  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  college  has  been 
almost  double  that  of  the  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

I  ask  that  the  following  table  be  in- 
serted In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TABLE  1,— INCREASI 
AND  PRIVATE  COtLEGES 
THE  INCREASE  IN 


Consumer  Price  lnde;< 

(1957-59  =  100).. 
Percentage  increase 
Public  colleges  (curreift 

dollars  per  year). 

Percentage  increase 

Private  colleges  (cur 

dollars  per  year). 

Percentage  increase 


IN  THE  COST  OF  ATTENDING  PUBLIC 
FOR  1  YEAR  COMPARED  WITH 
CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX,  1948-«8 


1948 


Total. 
1958        1968    1948-68 


83.8 


100.7 
20.2 


121.2 

20.  4         44. 6 


tl.OlO    {1,330    U,740 
31.7       30.8 


re  If 


tl.380  tl.950  J2.640 
41.3   35.4 


72.3 

ii'i 


Mr.  MOND^LE.  Mr.  President,  these 
costs  have  irfcreased  because  the  cost 
of  providing  higher  education  has  in- 
creased. There  is  some  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  flublic  Institutions — which 
now  educate  70  percent  of  all  college 
students — are  passing  these  increased 
costs  on  to  students  faster  than  the  cost 
of  providing  tfais  service  increases. 

According  t^  Students  and  Buildings, 
a  Department 'of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  publication,  between  1955  and 
1965  the  average  revenue  of  public  col- 
leges, exclusive  of  reseswch  firnds,  in- 
creased 34  percent.  The  average  student 
charges  increased  38  percent.  This  means 
that  the  public  subsidy  of  higher  edu- 
cation ha<  b^n  decreasing  relative  to 
the  cost  of  providing  the  service.  At  pri- 
vate   institutions    during    this    10-year 


period,  average  revenue,  exclusive  of  re- 
search funds,  increased  83  percent  while 
average  student  charges  increased  70 
percent. 

Another  way  to  measure  the  Increased 
burden  posed  by  the  cost  of  higher  ed- 
ucation is  to  look  at  the  cost  of  higher 
education  as  compared  with  the  gross 
national  product.  According  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  in  1957  expenditures  by 
institutions  of  higher  education  com- 
prised 1.2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product — ONP.  In  1967.  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  information  is  available, 
the  comparable  figure  was  2.4  percent. 

I  ask  that  the  following  table  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  SO  ordered. 

TABLE  2.-EXPEN0ITURES  BY  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  RELATED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT: 
UNITED  STATES,  1959-60  TO  1975-76 

lOollar  amounts  In  billions| 


Expenditures 
by  institu- 

Gross 

tions  o( 

Percent 

Calendar 

national 

School 

higher 

of 

year 

product  > 

year 

education 

GNP 

1957 

«I41.1 

1957-58 

85.3 

1.2 

1958 

447.3 

1958-59 

6.2 

1.4 

1959 

483.7 

1959-60 

6.7 

1.4 

1960 

503.7 

1960-«1 

7.7 

1.5 

1961 

52ai 

1961-62 

8.5 

1.6 

1962 

560.3 

1962-63 

10.3 

1.8 

1963 

S9a5 

1963-64 

11.3 

1.9 

1964 

632.4 

1964-65 

13.1 

2.1 

1965 

683.9 

1965-66 

15.0 

2.2 

1966 

743.3 

1966-67 

16.9 

2.3 

1967 

785.1 

1967-68 

18.8 

2.4 

>  Economic  Report  of  the  President  1968,  p.  209. 
I  Projections  of  Educational  Statistics  to  1975-76,  updated  by 
Office  of  Education,  Jan.  3. 1969. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sJready  indicated  that  the  cost  to  stu- 
dents is  generally  rising  somewhat  more 
rapidly  than  the  cost  of  providing  edu- 
cation In  public  higher  education  insti- 
tutions. This  fact,  coupled  with  the  fig- 
ures above,  means  that  students  and 
their  parents  are  ^>endlng  an  Increasing 
proportion  of  their  income  for  college 
education. 

The  geographic  mobility  of  the  edu- 
cated: Higher  education  is  a  national  re- 
source. It  is  used  nationally.  It  is  trained 
nationally.  We  must  increasingly  begin 
to  pay  for  it  nationally. 

First,  many  college  students  do  not  re- 
ceive their  education  in  the  State  of  their 
residence.  I  ask  inclusion  of  the  follow- 
ing table  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

TABLE  3.-RESIDENTS  ENROLLED  AS  STUDENTS  IN  HOME 
STATE  AND  OUT  OF  STATE:  UNDERGRADUATE,  GRADUATE, 
AND  PROFESSIONAL.  1963 


Under- 
graduate 

Graduate 

In  home  State. 

2.967,313 
18.4 

448  016 

Out  of  State 

28.9 

Percent  who  live  in  State 

Perceot  who  live  out  of  State... 

Source:  U.S.  OfRca  of  Education,  Residence  and  Migration  of 
College  Students,  Fall  1963. 

Mr.  MONDAIiE.  Mr.  President,  in  1963. 
the  last  year  for  which  geographic  in- 
formation is  available,  there  were  4,265,- 
864  students  woildng  for  a  bachelor's 
or  higher  degree.  Of  these.  850,715  were 
receiving  their  education  in  a  State  other 


than  the  one  of  their  residence.  This 
means  that  approximately  20  percent  of 
all  college  students  in  1963  were  enrolled 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  lo- 
cated  outside  of  their  State  of  residence. 
There  is  no  information  which  accu- 
rately shows  how  many  college  gradu- 
ates choose  to  reside  in  the  State  in 
which  they  receive  their  degree.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  many  of  these 
graduates  choose  to  live  and  work  in 
other  States.  The  growth  of  a  national 
economy,  the  decreasing  strength  of 
home  ties,  and  the  general  willingness  of 
many  Americans  to  move  In  search  of 
opportunity,  means  that  trained  persons 
who  readily  qualify  for  positions 
throughout  the  country  are  likely  to 
work  in  Jobs  either  outside  of  their  State 
of  residence  or  outside  the  State  in  which 
they  receive  their  college  education. 

The  table  above  shows  that  students 
are  more  likely  to  go  to  other  States  for 
their  graduate  education  than  for  their 
imdergraduate  education.  Graduate  ed- 
ucation, moreover,  is  the  most  costly 
type  of  education  to  provide.  And  per- 
sons with  graduate  degrees  are  especially 
likely  to  move  into  a  national  Job  market 
that  will  lure  them  from  the  State  In 
which  they  graduate.  This  means  that 
many  States  provide  an  especially  costly 
graduate  education  to  many  students 
whose  families  live  and  pay  taxes  in 
other  States.  These  same  students  are 
then  the  ones  most  likely  to  move  outside 
the  State  when  they  graduate. 

For  all  these  reasons.  States  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  reluctant  to  pay 
the  full  costs  of  higher  education.  Right- 
ly of  wrongly,  they  tend  to  view  the 
provision  of  such  education  as  beyond 
their  responsibility.  Graduates  who  re- 
ceive their  education  and  then  go  else- 
where are  viewed  as  a  net  loss  to  the 
State's  economy.  Students  from  other 
States  are  often  viewed  as  unnecessary 
burdens  upon  State  resources. 

States  have  also  traditionally  relied 
upon  taxes  which  respond  somewhat 
more  slowly  to  economic  growth  than 
the  nationaJ  tax  structure.  This,  coupled 
with  a  growing  reluctance  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  providing  education  to 
students  from  out-of-State,  means  that 
States  are  becoming  increasingly  hesi- 
tant to  support  higher  education.  Some 
States  already  limit  out-of-State  enroll- 
ments. Other  States  are  either  imposing 
new  limits  or  making  present  limits  more 
stringent.  It  is,  thus,  not  surprising  that 
the  State  and  local  government  share  of 
higher  education  cost  has  decreased  from 
33  percent  in  1957-58  to  25  percent  in 
1967-68. 

Opportimity  for  higher  education:  At 
least  650,000  able,  college-age  Americans 
are  not  in  school  today.  The  primary 
reason  is  lack  of  inc<Hne.  They  cannot 
finance  the  cost  of  attending  college. 
This  figure  Is  estimated  by  some  sources 
to  be  well  above  1  million  at  the  present 
time. 

By  1972,  this  number  will  more  than 
double — to  at  least  a  million  and  a 
half — and  this  is  a  conservative  estimate. 
College  attendance  is  very  highly  re- 
lated to  socioeconomic  status — which  is 
primarily  a  measure  of  family  income. 
All  studies  show  that  the  higher  a  fam- 
ily's socioeconomic  status,  the  more  like- 
ly that  children  of  that  family  will  at- 
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tend  college.  This  is  true  even  when 
children  have  the  same  ability.  The 
tables  from  several  studies  Indicate  this 
to  be  the  case.  I  ask  pennlasion  to  In- 
clude the  following  tables  in  the  Record 
at  this  point:  ^    ^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

TABLE  4 -PROBABILITY  OF  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 
ENTERING  COLLEGE  IN  THE  YEAR  FOLLOWING  GRADUATION 
BYFAMILYSOCIOECONOMICSTATUSQUARTILE.  STUDENT 

ACHIEVEMENT  QUARTILE,  AND  SEX:  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASS 

OF  1961  (NATIONAL) 

MALE 


TABLE  8  -PERCENTAGE  WITH  COLLEGE  PLANS.  BY  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS 

AND  FEMALES  i  (TOTAL  COHORT) 


,    8777 

AND  INTaLIGENCE,  SEPARATELY  FOR  MALES 


InleUiience  levels  (males) 


InteHigence  levels  (females) 


Socioeconomic  status  levels 


Lower       Upper 
Low     middle     middle        Hiib 


ToUl 


Lower       Upper 
Low      middle      middle         High 


Total 


Low 

Lower  middle. 


4.7 

S^3> 

Upper  middle y-\ 

High a* 


Total. 


(134) 

12.2 

(1,070) 


12,0 
(267) 
19.8 
(324) 
25.6 
(277) 
48.3 
(232) 
25.4 
(1,100) 


23.3 

33.6 

14.8 

2.7 

^iT 

H 

^.'l> 

(411) 

10.2 

m' 

a"o> 

'\^ 

\^t' 

^'V 

k8 

''■^f 

^2' 

\fV 

(442) 

(1.107) 

(126) 

10.5 

65.2 

37.4 

1.083) 

(1,133) 

(4.386) 

(1.122) 

4.4 

(316) 
17.3 

(223) 

20.9 

(1.205) 


11.0 
(236) 
24.4 
(291) 
27.4 
(332) 
65.1 
(324) 
33.7 
(1,183) 


26.1 
(138) 
35.0 
(226) 
49.8 
(289) 
72.7 
(458) 
53.3 
(1.111) 


7.9 
(1  101) 
20.4 

(l.H«) 
29  3 

(1.195) 
60.2 

(1,131) 
29  5 

(4,621) 


Achievement  quartile 


Socioeconomic  quartile        High 


2d 


3d 


Low 


High. 
2d... 
3d... 
Low.. 


0.92 
.81 
.77 
.61 


0.76 
.55 
.45 
.31 


0.52 
.38 
.22 
.19 


0.38 
.21 
.17 
.10 


1  All  x»-s  lor  each  column  and  row  in  thU  table  are  si»nilcant  t)ey<>nd  the  0,05  level  Meet  parameters:  Males:  Socioeconomic 
status  0.131,  intSligence:  0.144;  females:  socioeconomic  status  0.140,  intelligence:  0.105. 

Source:  William  H.  Sewell  and  Vimal  P.  Shah,  "Socioeconomic  Status,  Intelligence,  and  the  Attainment  of  Higher  Education," 
Sociology  of  Education,  40,  No.  1.  . 

TABLE  9 -PERCENTAGE  WHO  ATTENDED  COLLEGE,  BY  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS  AND   INTELLIGENCE.  SEPARATELY  FOR 

MALES  AND  FEMALES  i  (TOTAL  COHORT) 


FEMALE 


Intelligence  levels  (males) 


Intelligence  levels  (females) 


High. 
2d... 
3d.-. 
Low.. 


0.87 
.75 
.75 
.42 


0.72 
.W 
.32 
.26 


0.43  0.37 

.26  .09 

.13  .13 

.13  .08 


Socioeconomic  status  levels 


Lew 


Lower 
middle 


Upper 
middle 


High 


Total 


Low 


Lower 
middle 


Upper 
middle 


High 


Tota 


Low. 


Source:  Project  Talent 

TABLE  5 -PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  ENTERING  COLLEGE 
DURING  THE  1ST  YEAR  FOLLOWING  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADU- 
ATION BY  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS  QUARTILE  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ACHIEVEMENT  QUARTILE:  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CLASS  OF  1961 


Lower  middle.. 
Upper  middle. 


High. 


Total. 


6.3 
(363) 

11.7 


16  5 

28.0 

52.4 

20.5 

^r? 

\?v 

U1> 

(972) 
33.8 

^? 

^f 

^fo> 

''■^V 

n 

^fV 

^T 

^'7i1> 

m' 

i?l' 

^51> 

%"l' 

3.7 
(411) 

9.3 
(335) 
16.0 
(250) 
33.3 
(126) 
11.4 


6.3 
(316) 
20.2 

(223) 
22.5 


8.9 
(236) 
24.1 
(291) 
31.0 
(332) 
67.0 
(324) 
34.7 


27.5 

ill' 


8.5 
(I. 101) 
21.2 
(1,194) 
30.5 
(1. 195) 
62.6 
(1.131) 
30.7 


(1,070)    (1,100)    (1,083)    (1,133)    (4,386)    (1.122)    (1,205)    (^83)    (1.111)    (4.621) 


Achievement  quartile 


Socioecooomic 
stttus  quartile 


High       2dQ       3dQ       Low 


Total 


"Socioeconomic  Status,  Intelligertce,  and  the  Attainment  ol  Higher  Education,' 


Males: 

High... 

2d.... 

3d.... 

Low 

Females: 

High.. 

2d.... 

3d.... 

Low... 


57 
46 

40 
26 

56 

54 

48 

28 


25 
32 
33 
30 

28 

27 
27 
29 


12 
15 
16 
23 

11 
15 
13 
22 


6 

7 

11 

21 

5 

4 

12 

21 


100 
100 
100 
100 

lOO 
100 
100 
100 


I  All  v«'s  for  each  column  and  row  in  this  table  are  significant  beyond  the  0.05  iovel.  Effect  parameters:  Males,  socioeconom^ 
status,  fl34:  inteMig^,  0.166.    Females,  socioeconomic  status,  0.146:  intelligence,  0.105. 

Source:  Williem  H.  Sewell  and  Vimal  P.  Shah, 
Sociology  of  Education,  40,  No.  1. 

TABLE    10 -PERCENTAGE    WHO    GRADUATED    FROM    COLLEGE,    BY    SOCIOECONOMIC    STATUS    AND    INTELLIGENCE 
SEPARATELY  FOR  MALES  AND  FEMALES  '  (TOTAL  COHORT) 


Intelligence  levels  (males) 


Intelligence  levels  (females) 


Socioeoonomic  status  levels 


Low 


Lower 
middle 


Upper 
middle 


High 


T.ital 


Low 


Lower 
middle 


upper 
middle 


High 


Total 


Source:  Project  Talent 


TABLE  6  -PROBABILITY  OF  FRESHMEN  WHO  ENTER  COL- 
LEGE (FULL-TIME)  IN  THE  YEAR  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRAD- 
UATION, RECEIVING  A  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  AFTER  4 
YEARS,  BY  ABILITY  AND  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS 


Low 

Lower  middle. 
Upper  middle. 
High 


0.3 
(363) 

2.3 
(300) 

4.4 
(273) 
10.5 
(134) 


7.9 

10.9 

20.1 

7.5 

(267) 

(193) 

(149) 

(972) 

7  4 

16.7 

34.4 

14.2 

(324) 

(275) 

(253) 

(I  152) 

9  8 

24.4 

46.7 

21.7 

(277) 
23.3 

(316) 

(289) 

(1,155) 

38.5 

64.0 

42.1 

(232) 

(299) 

(442) 

(1.107) 

0.2 
(411) 

0.9 
(335) 

2.4 
(250) 

7.9 
(126) 


1.3 

2.5 

(316) 

(236) 

5.3 

8.9 

(342) 

(291) 

9.3 

12.1 

(324) 

(322) 

15.3 

36.4 

(223) 

(324) 

13.8 

(138) 

20.8 

(226) 

24.9 

(289) 

51.1 

(458) 


2.7 
(1.101) 

7.9 
(1, 194) 

12.4 
(V. 195) 

35.0 
(1.131) 


Total. 


3.2 
(1.070) 


11.5 
(1,100) 


23.9 
(1.083) 


47.2 
(1,133) 


21.8 
(4,386) 


1.8 
(1.122) 


7.1 
(1.205) 


16.1 
(1.183) 


33.5         14.5 
(1.111)    (4.621) 


SES 


AbUity 


(High) 


•<"«") Ill 

3 ":"■.'.""■.  47.7 

4 43.9 

5(tow) 30.4 


(Low) 

2 

3 

4 

63.0 

66.4 

619 

55  9 

56.8 

65.3 

51.6 

47.0 

54.1 

35  3 

37.0 

38.3 

44.8 

23.4 

28.7 

Source:  Project  Talent 

TABLE  7.-PR0BABILITY  OF  STUDENTS  WITH  BACHELORS' 
DEGREES  ENTERING  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  IN  YEAR  AFTER 
RECEIPT  OF  DEGREE,  BY  ABILITY  AND  SOCIOECONOMIC 
STATUS 


SES 

Ability 

0<igh) 

54.0 

2 

50.6 
40.8 
39.6 
217 
14.0 

3 

(Low) 

l(high)      ... 

41.8 
29.4 
33.7 
30.2 
33.3 

30.5 

2 

3 

41 

5 1  (low) 

41.7 
43.1 
39.6 
418 

49.2 
17.6 
24.5 
12.8 

I  The  number  of  observations  in  these  cells  is  very  small. 
Source:  Project  Talent 


1  All  *»'s  for  each  column  and  row  in  this  table  are  significant 
status,  0.081;  intelligence,  0.123.  Females,  socioeconomic  status,  0 

Source:  Same  as  table  9. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
these  tables  except  the  last  three  are  fig- 
ures taken  from  a  nationwide  sample. 
The  last  three  are  from  a  large  sample 
of  Wisconsin  high  school  graduates  for 
a  given  school  year. 

The  message  is  clear:  Children  of  rich 
parents  are  much  more  likely  than 
equally  able  children  of  poor  parents  to 
attend  and  finish  college.  As  shown  in 
table  4,  which  relates  figures  for  a  na- 
tional sample  of  high  school  graduates, 
a  male  chUd  of  poor  parents  has  only 
from  one-quarter  to  two-thirds  the 
chance  of  enrolling  in  college  as  a  child 
with  the  same  achievement  level  and 
rich  parents.  Clark  Kerr,  who  recently 
headed  the  Carnegie  Povmdation's  in- 
quiry into  the  needs  of  higher  education. 
has  said: 

Today  a  young  man  or  woman  whose  fam- 
ily's income  la  In  the  top  half  of  the  national 


beyond  the  0  05  level.  Effect  parameters:  Males,  socioeconomic 
.077;  intelligence,  0.083. 


Income  range  has  three  times  the  chance  to 
get  a  college  education  as  one  whose  family 
13  m  the  Iwttom  half. 

The  reason  that  children  from  podr 
families  attend  college  at  significantly 
lower  rates  than  those  from  rich  families 
is  in  part  motivational.  They  may  not 
receive  encouragement  from  their  fami- 
lies. They  often  attend  inferior  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Their  peer- 
group  does  not  lend  them  to  think  about 
attending  college  since  most  of  their 
friends  do  not  plan  further  education 
after  high  school. 

But  much  of  the  difference  in  attend- 
ance rates  is  due  solely  to  money.  Cliil- 
dren  of  low-income  parents  have  often 
suffered  deprival.  Making  future  plans 
often  seems  futUe.  And  to  some  students 
a  $10  bill  is  a  great  deal  of  money.  Raising 
the  $1,700  necessary  to  attend  school  for 
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a  year  may  pose  what  seems  to  be.  and 
usually  is,  an  Insurmountable  task. 

This  is  why  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  ot  bright  high  school  grad- 
uates In  thla  country  who  do  not  con- 
tinue their  education.  It  is  a  tremendous 
waste  in  human  resources.  No  nation — no 
matter  how  jlch  or  well  developed — can 
long  afford  ta  waste  its  human  resources. 
This  Nation,  with  its  vast  wealth,  cannot 
continue  this  waste.  This  Nation,  with 
its  belief  in  opportimlty  for  all,  cannot 
continue  thi4  glaring  inconsistency  of 
bright,  able,  high  school  graduates  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  continue  their 
education  because  of  lack  of  finances.  All 
who  can  benefit  from  postsecondsiry  edu- 
cation should  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  We  must  and  this  inequality  now. 

The  impact  of  low  family  income  upon 
low  rates  of  college  attendance  manifests 
itself  concretely  in  the  low  rates  of  col- 
lege attendance  of  some  segments  of  our 
population. 

Minority  groups — Indians,  Negroes, 
Mexitan  Americans,  and  Puerto  Ricans — 
have  notably  low  rates  of  college  attend- 
ance. Sometimes  this  is  because  some 
minorities  livt  in  isolated  sections  with- 
out ready  access  to  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Biit  the  most  important  de- 
terminant is  low  family  income. 

Signiflcantllr  fewer  rural  children  at- 
tend college  Chan  do  their  urban  and 
suburban  counterparts.  One  study  of 
Wisconsin  high  school  graduates  found 
that  students  who  lived  in  mediimi-sized 
and  large  cities  were  more  than  twice  as 
likely  to  plan!  to  attend  college  as  were 
students  with; equal  ability  who  lived  on 
farms.  Again,  part  of  the  reason  Is  that 
children  of  ^arm  families  are  often 
Isolated  from  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation where  they  can  readily  obtain  a 
college  education.  But  the  overriding  fac- 
tor is  again  income.  Farmers  as  a  group 
tend  to  make  less  income  than  do  city 
dwellers. 

Finally,  some  States  have  significantly 
lower  rates  ot  college  attendance  than 
other  States,  pi  1965,  for  example,  48.5 
percent  of  tl)e  college  age  population 
was  enrolled  for  degree  credit.  In  the 
12  States  served  by  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Education  Board  the  comparable 
figure  was  34.9  percent.  This  was  not 
because  the  States  served  by  this  board 
were  not  making  a  valiant  effort  to  ed- 
ucate their  citizens.  But  the  South  has 
a  less  developed  economic  base.  Family 
income  in  the  South  is  lower  than  fam- 
ily income  elsewhere.  Because  of  this, 
the  impact  of  income  on  college  attend- 
ance is  likely  io  be  especially  noticeable 
in  this  region  ^f  the  Nation. 

Growth  in  higher  education  oppor- 
tunity structure:  We  know  that  a  good 
many  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
able  students  who  do  not  go  to  college 
do  not  do  so  because  of  cost.  As  these 
costs  become  !  higher,  more  and  more 
students,  as  measured  in  absolute  num- 
bers, wUl  be  denied  the  opportunity  of 
a  college  education.  I  think  that  many 
people  fall  to  recognize  the  dimensions 
of  the  opportunity  structure  in  higher 
education.  We  are  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  prog  ess.  We  see  burgeoning 
enrollments — t  ley  have  more  than  dou- 
bled in  the  last  decade.  What  we  fall 


to  see  is  that  the  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  who  attend  college  has 
not  grown  appreciably  during  the  last 
decade.  I  ask  that  the  following  table 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

TABLE  11.— NUMBER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  COM- 
PARED WITH  NUMBER  OF  IST-TIME  COLLEGE  DEGREE 
CREDIT  ENROLLMENT,  19SS,  196S 


I95S 


1965 


Numbsr  of  high  school  graduatM... 
Numb«r  of  Ist-time  degrse  credit 

enrollment 

Percentage  of  high  school  graduatss 

attending  collega 


1,414.800       2,672,000 

668,064       1,411,822 

47.3  52.8 


Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Digest  of  Educational  Statistica,  1968. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  with  certainty  the 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates  who 
attend  college.  The  figures  noted  above 
compare  the  nimiber  enrolled  in  college 
for  the  first  time  for  degree  credit  with 
the  nimiber  of  high  school  graduates  in 
a  given  year.  This  measure  gives  some 
idea  about  the  progress  being  made  in 
providing  educational  opportimities  to 
the  youth  of  oiar  Nation. 

The  rate  of  progress  is  not  encourag- 
ing. The  5.5-percent  increase  of  10  years 
means  that  the  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates  who  attend  college  has  in- 
creased at  an  average  of  only  0.5  percent 
per  year. 

I  think  that  these  deficiencies  in  our 
opportunity  structure  must  be  repaired. 
The  loss  of  human  talent  and  the  effect 
on  the  quality  of  life  are  beyond  calcu- 
lation. The  economic  loss  is  almost  In- 
comprehensible. 

In  recent  years  this  country  has  be- 
come increasingly  aware  of  the  problems 
of  the  poor.  We  have  not  always  liked 
what  we  have  seen.  But  there  is  now  a 
greater  awareness  that  problems  exist. 
There  is  a  greater  honesty  in  admitting 
that  all  is  not  as  we  have  sometimes  pre- 
tended it  to  be. 

We  have  also  come  to  recognize  that 
there  is  a  large  group  of  Americans  who 
have  not  been  able  to  participate  in  the 
opportunity  structure  of  our  society.  This 
is  not  because  they  don't  try.  They  are 
fortimate  enough  to  find  jobs.  But  their 
jobs  are  often  low-paying  ones.  Their 
savings  are  eaten  up  by  increased  medical 
costs,  increased  taxes,  and  increased  costs 
in  providing  the  necessities  of  life.  Family 
emergencies  sometimes  set  them  back. 
This  large  group,  though,  live  their  lives 
quietly.  The  burdens  they  bear  are  heavy. 
Their  struggle  is  incessant. 

Because  these  "working  poor"  Uve  their 
lives  in  incessant  struggle  so  quietly,  they 
are  sometimes  csdled  the  "forgotten 
Americans."  It  is  time  that  they  be  for- 
gotten no  longer. 

Many  of  these  parents  dream  of  send- 
ing their  children  to  college.  Some, 
through  fantastic  sacrifice,  are  able  to 
do  so.  Most  are  not.  It  is  time  this  Na- 
tion do  something  to  help  them  realize 
their  dreams.  It  is  time  to  relieve  them 
of  some  of  their  struggle.  After  all,  it  is 
not  just  the  individual  family  or  child 
that  benefits  from  postsecondary  or 
higher  education.  The  benefit  to  society 


is  just  as  large.  And  It  is  time  for  this 
Government  to  assume  a  larger  share  of 
the  cost  of  college  educations. 

The  poor  and  the  low-income  working 
man — these  are  the  people  this  bill  will 
help.  Both  are  caught  In  a  vicious  cycle 
of  poverty.  Their  low  levels  of  training 
lead  to  low-paying  jobs— or  to  no  job  at 
all.  There  is  no  money  to  pay  for  educa- 
tion. And  this  is  passed  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another  and  another  and  an- 
other. 

We  must  break  this  cycle  now.  We  have 
the  resources  to  do  it.  What  we  have 
never  done  is  use  them  in  a  really  mas- 
sive way  to  attack  them  through  higher 
education. 

We  are  beginning  to  ask:  How  do  we 
end  poverty?  What  better  first  step  than 
permitting  650,000  to  1,300,000  young 
people  to  obtain  a  college  education? 
This  coimtry  could  make  no  better  in- 
vestment in  economic  development  than 
in  higher  education.  The  increased  earn- 
ings made  possible  by  a  college  educa- 
tion would  produce  enough  additional 
tax  revenue  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  this 
program.  And  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram are  transgenerational.  Once  the 
cycle  is  broken,  future  generations  will 
have  access  to  more  resources  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  their  children. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  publi- 
cation "Expanding  Opportimities  for 
Higher  Education,"  the  lifetime  differen- 
tial in  earnings  between  a  college  grad- 
uate and  a  high  school  graduate  is  $136,- 
187. 

According  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  about  67  percent  of  taxpayers  pay 
15  percent  or  more  of  their  income  in 
Federal  personal  income  taxes.  At  this 
rate  the  minimum  tax  return  on  the 
additional  $135,000  made  possible  by  a 
college  education  would  be  $20,428.  In 
all  likelihood  the  return  would  be  even 
greater  since  the  additional  income  would 
probably  put  these  taxpayers  Into  higher 
tax  brackets.  But  even  these  conserva- 
tive estimates  indicate  that  this  program 
will  more  than  pay  for  itself  through 
the  incretised  tax  revenues  made  pos- 
sible by  it. 

Another  way  of  predicting  the  likely 
Impact  of  this  program  on  tax  revenue  is 
to  look  at  the  GI  bill.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  education  programs  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  educational  benefits  available 
through  this  law  made  it  possible  for 
millions  to  return  from  war  duty  and 
complete  their  education;  7,800,000 
World  War  n  veterans  and  2,391,000 
Korean  conflict  veterans  participated  in 
the  first  two  GI  bills.  Among  these,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  coimt  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  were  11  U.S.  Senators 
and  116  U.S.  Representatives.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  was  fortimate  enough  to 
qualify  for  this  assistance.  The  total  cost 
of  these  programs  was  $19  billion.  The 
benefits  of  the  first  two  GI  bills  ended 
in  1965  after  approximately  20  years  of 
operation.  At  that  time,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  concluded: 

An  analysis  of  Inoomee  of  verterans  and 
nonveterans  in  tbe  same  age  groupe,  made 
with  the  help  of  the  Department  erf  lAbor 
and   the   Department   of   Commerce,  shows 
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tliat  incomes  of  veterans  who  received  OJ. 
t)Ul  help  In  education  averaged  from  eiOOO 
to  •1600  »  y**'  niore  than  of  those  who  did 
not.  on  this  basis,  we  eetlmate  that  the 
ti^lned  and  educated  veterans  paid  addi- 
tional Income  taxee  In  excess  ol  $1  bllUon  a 
year  The  G.I.  BlU  provisions  for  education 
covered  a  period  of  20  years;  the  estimate  ol 
$1  billion  annually  in  added  taxes  totals  a 
120  billion  return  In  taxes  alone  on  the  $18 
billion  cost  of  the  program. 


one  billion  dollars  in  added  tax  reve- 
nue per  year.  And  this  is  continuing.  By 
the  time  the  generations  who  partici- 
pated in  the  first  two  GI  bill  programs 
complete  their  work  life  the  added  tax  re- 
turn will  more  than  double  that  of  each 
tax  dollar  originally  spent  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  benefits  of  the  GI  bill  can  also  be 
measured  in  other  ways.  In  human  terms, 
the  education  provided  by  this  program 
has  permitted  many  to  achieve  their  full 
potential  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  able  to.  Many  people  fail  to  find 
personal  fulfillment  in  what  they  are 
doing.  They  are  often  capable  of  doing 
more  demanding  work  but  lack  the  skill 
to  do  so.  They  are  often  frustrated  in 
their  present  jobs  but  lack  the  inner  se- 
curity and  perhaps  training  to  change  to 
new  ones.  Education  has  permitted  many 
to  move  upward  and  outward  to  higher 
levels  of  skill  and  salary.  It  has  given  a 
flexibility  to  millions  who  have  been  able 
to  move  out  of  dead-end  slots  and  into 
positions  which  they  find  challenging 
and  relevant  to  their  interests. 

Other  benefits — some  really  incalcula- 
ble— have  also  been  generated  by  the  GI 
bUIs. 

This  education  provided  teachers,  en- 
gineers, doctors,  skilled  technicians,  and 
so  on.  It  permitted  raising  the  skill  levels 
of  millions  ip  this  country.  And  it  did  so 
just  at  a  time  when  the  skilled  man- 
power needs  of  this  Nation  were  increas- 
ing by  quantitative  leaps.  This  permitted 
the  technological  development  of  this 
country  to  forge  ahead  unfettered.  And 
it  facilitated  the  growth  of  the  economic 
structure  of  this  Nation.  Industry  was 
able  to  develop  faster  than  it  would  have 
otherwise.  And  this,  too,  resulted  in  in- 
creased revenues  for  the  governments  of 
this  country. 

When  new  tax  revenues  are  generated 
it  means  that  new  spending  power  has 
been  created.  This  new  spending  power 
has  a  multiplier  effect  which  reverberates 
throughout  the  economy.  Its  impact  is 
far  reaching. 

It  means  that  millions  have  been  able 
to  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
more  comfortable  life  than  they  would 
have  otherwise. 

It  means  that  millions  have  spent  more 
on  homes,  automobiles,  appliances,  and 
clothing  than  they  would  have  other- 
wise. 

It  means  that  millions  have  been  able 
to  make  larger  contributions  to  worthy 
causes  than  they  would  have  otherwise. 
It  means  that  millions  of  children  are 
reaching  high  school  graduation  now 
who  have  the  desire  and  motivation  to 
attend  college,  because  their  fathers  at- 
tended college.  Otherwise  they  would  not 
have  the  firsthand  experience  which  is 
important  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
go  to  college. 
And  it  means  that  there  are  millions 


who  can  aifford  to  send  their  children 
to  college  today  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  able  to. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  this  monetary 
infusion  has  had  an  almost  immeasur- 
able effect  on  the  economic  development 
of  this  country — and  Its  total  Impact  on 
tax  revenues  is  much  greater  than  the 
simple  increase  in  income  it  has  provided 
to  participants  in  the  program. 

This  country  still  has  changing  man- 
power needs.  In  fact,  education  is  more 
important  than  ever  before  In  meeting 
the  qualifications  for  skilled  jobs  today. 
This  country  still  has  millions  who  could 
absorb  a  new  spending  power  and  who 
could  benefit  from  a  more  comfortable 
life.  And  we  must  not  fail  now — in  sheer 
economic  self-interest,  if  nothing  else — 
to  provide  educational  opportimities  for 
all  who  can  benefit  from  them. 

Mr.  President,  these  needs  are  still 
present.  People  want  to  engage  in  inter- 
esting and  Uvely  work.  They  want  posi- 
tions which  challenge  them.  They  want 
the  fiexiblllty  to  change  as  condiUons 
change.  They  want  to  enjoy  higher 
standards  of  living.  And  the  skill  level  of 
our  manpower  needs  keeps  increasing. 
The  millions  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  qualify  for  education  assist- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  the  GI  bill 
have  proved — in  concrete  ways — for  all 
to  see,  what  a  national  commitment  to 
education  can  mean.  We  have  seen  how  a 
Federal  program  which  provides  eissist- 
ance  directly  to  students  has  worked. 
This  task  before  us  now  is  to  extend  this 
successful  approach. 


WHAT    THE    BHJ.    Wnj,    DO 


Ettrect  grants  to  students:  This  bill  will 
provide  student  opportunity  grants. 
based  on  need,  directly  to  students  who 
attend  postsecondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  at  least  half  time.  The 
amount  of  aid  will  range  from  $200  to 
$1,500  for  each  academic  year.  Propor- 
tional amounts  will  be  available  for  half- 
time  and  three-quarter-time  study.  The 
student  will  be  eligible  to  attend  the 
school  of  his  choice.  Specific  details  con- 
cerning grant  eligibility,  the  formula 
which  determines  the  amount  of  the 
grant,  and  the  duration  of  the  grant  are 
discussed  in  a  summary  of  the  provisions 
included  below. 

The  primary  purpose  of  providing  di- 
rect aid  to  students  is  to  achieve  equality 
of  opportunity  for  higher  education  in 
this  country.  Making  this  money  avail- 
able on  a  national  basis,  regardless  of 
where  a  student  lives  or  where  he  wants 
to  attend  college,  is  the  single  most  ef- 
fective way  to  remove  the  financial  ob- 
stacle to  college  attendance  by  needy  and 
lower-middle-income  students. 

First,  direct  student  assistance  permits 
furmeling  the  money  directly  to  those 
students  who  need  it  most  without  the 
influence  of  structures  which  might  di- 
rect this  money  into  other  charmels.  An 
equivalent  amount  of  money  spent  on 
aiding  institutions  of  higher  education — 
as  opposed  to  students — would  not  have 
the  same  impact  of  easing  the  financial 
burden  of  college  attendance  on  families 
or  reducing  this  obstacle  to  college  at- 
tendance. That  kind  of  aid  would  help 
institutions  meet  their  mounting  costs. 
It  would  ease  the  pressures  for  increases 
In  tuition.  But  it  would  not  provide  spe- 


cific assistance  for  those  who  would  not 
decide  to  attend  college  without  assur- 
ance of  financial  aid.  The  prospects  for 
raismg  the  money  they  need  for  attend- 
ing college  would  be  as  hopeless  as  ever. 
Second,  making  this  money  available 
on  a  national  basis  permits  students  to 
know  that  if  they  have  certain  income 
characteristics  they  will  be  eligible  for 
college  assistance.  They  would  not  have 
to  search  out  a  given  institution  which 
will  have  money  available.  They  would 
not  have  to  go  through  the  time-con- 
suming— and  often  costly — process  of 
applying  to  several  places  in  hopes  that 
one  will  provide  assistance.  This  knowl- 
edge in  itself  is  likely  to  increase  higher 
educational  opportunity  in  this  country. 
The  recent  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent entitled,  "Toward  a  Long-Range 
Plan  for  Federal  Financial  Support  for 
Higher  Education"  suggests  that — 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  changes  in 
the  cost  of  college  have  a  greater  impact 
upon  college  attendance  If  these  changes  are 
made  known  to  students  early  In  their  high 
school  careers.  If  there  were  a  fundamental 
improvement  In  the  method  of  financing 
students'  education.  It  Is  likely  that  the  long 
range  impact  of  thU  change  would  be  to 
remove  some  of  the  barriers  to  college  at- 
tendance which  we  IdentUy  as  motivational 
In  the  short  run. 

The  knowledge  that  a  national  pro- 
gram is  available,  for  which  the  student 
can  apply — regardless  of  where  he  lived 
or  where  he  wanted  to  attend  college — 
will  give  many  a  hope  for  a  higher  edu- 
cation that  they  do  not  now  have. 

Third,  there  are  many  who  do  not 
attend  school  today  because  of  finan- 
cial barriers.  I  spoke  of  this  earlier.  Al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  know  the  precise 
impact  of  present  student  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  Office  of  Education  has  esti- 
mated that  each  $100  decrease  in  tui- 
tion cost — or  increase  in  student  aid — 
would  increase  the  proportion  of  high 
school  graduates  who  attend  college  by  5 
percent. 

With  the  number  of  high  school  grad- 
uates now  approach  2.7  million  per  year, 
each  $100  average  increase  in  assistance 
represents  higher  education  opportunity 
for  135,000  additional  students.  Although 
the  intensity  of  the  response  for  each 
increment  of  assistance  would  probably 
diminish,  an  average  increase  of  several 
hundred  dollars  would  still  increase  col- 
lege attendance  by  several  hundred 
thousand. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  pro- 
viding aid  directly  to  the  neediest  stu- 
dents is  to  make  certain  that  those  who 
are  neediest  will  benefit  the  most  by  a 
decrease  in  their  educational  costs.  For 
example,  if  we  were  to  provide  enough  aid 
to  decrease  the  cost  of  college  attendance 
by  $100  for  all  of  the  6  million  students 
enrolled  in  college  the  cost  would  be  $600 
million.  The  impact  of  this  would  be 
to  make  college  available  for  135,000 
additional  students.  But  a  program 
which  would  make  $100  available  to  each 
of  the  neediest  students  would  only  cost 
$13.5  million  and  would  have  an  impact 
on  college  attendance  similar  to  that  of 
a  much  more  costly  program  of  $600 
miUion. 

The  Office  of  Education  also  estimates 
that^ 
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A  $600  Bubal4y  offered  to  all  blgb  school 
grmduatee  In  tl)e  lowest  half  of  the  Income 
distribution  wotold  Increase  flrst-year  enroll- 
ment of  this  group  by  over  35%  In  a  years. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  question  but 
that  lower  income  groups  are  much  more 
responsive  to  «ost  of  attending  college  in 
making  their  decisions  to  further  their 
education  aft4r  high  school  graduation. 
This  bill  win  help  to  make  it  possible  for 
all  to  attend  college,  if  they  want  to  and 
have  the  ability  to  do  so,  regardless  of 
their  famiy  income. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  making 
direct  grsmts  to  students  is  not  a  new 
concept  in  providing  Federal  assistance 
to  higher  eduoatlon  in  this  country.  Sev- 
eral present  Drograms  already  do  this. 
They  include:  Benefits  are  paid  to  col- 
lege age  dependents  of  deceased  and  dis- 
abled parents  covered  by  programs  of 
the  Veterana'  Administration,  social 
security,  and  railroad  retirement.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  persons  of  Indian  descent.  The 
OI  bill  provides  assistance  to  veterans, 
>nd  '  l^e  National  Science  Foundation 
makes  fellowship  awards  to  graduate 
students.  I  ask  inclusion  in  the  Rccord 
at  this  point  of  the  following  table  which 
indicates  the  aumber  of  students  receiv- 
ing aid  through  these  programs  during 
the  most  recent  month  for  which  figures 
are  available. 

The  VICE  ^RESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  solordered. 

TABLE  12.-F|0ERAL  PROGRAMS  PAYING  AID 
DIRECTLY  Td  POST-SECONDARY  STUDENTS 


Avcraie 

yearly 

Number         benefit 


SocisI  Security 341.000  M64 

Rallroed  Retirement 8.000  1,140 

Gl  bill i 346.861  1809 

Veterans'  Adminatratlin  sons  and 

daughters  (troiram^ 27,423  '980 

Bureau  o(  Indian  AHaib 2,660  863 

NSF  graduate  lellowsMp  profrain 2,25S  :$,  128 


Affairs. 
OwjMpi 

yearlstu 


>  Includes  part-year Istudents. 

>  Includes  cost-of-a^ucation  allowance. 

Note:  Except  for  th|i  NSF  program,  all  at  tliese  programs  pay 
lid  to  students  studyiiig  In  the  field  ot  the  student's  choice. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
takes  the  basio  concept  behind  these  pro- 
grams and  applies  it  to  a  larger  number 
of  students  who  do  not  meet  the  eligi- 
bility requiran^ents  of  present  direct- aid 
programs,  Whpt  this  bill  does  that  pres- 
ent direct-aid  programs  do  not  do,  how- 
ever, is  to  include  an  institutional  cost- 
of-educatlon  allowance  to  each  grant. 
This  allowance,  discussed  below,  will  be 
paid  directly  to  the  institution  in  which 
a  student  chooses  to  obtain  his  educa- 
tion. 

Aid  to  postbaccalaureate  degree  stu- 
dents: Gradu8|te  and  professional  degree 
students  will  41so  be  eligible  for  the  stu- 
dent opportuility  grant  program  based 
on  need.  In  addition,  this  bill  will  create 
a  Federal  fellowship  program  which  will 
provide  fellowships  to  graduate  students 
for  their  last,  2  years  of  work  on  the 
Ph.  D.  or  equivalent  degree. 

The  rationale  for  extending  eligibility 
for  the  studeht  opportimity  grants  to 
gradxiate  and,  professional  degree  stu- 
dents is  the  ^ame  for  making  this  aid 
available  to  !postsecondary  vocational 
and  undergraduate  students:  to  remove 
the  financial  barrier  to  higher  education. 


The  co«t  of  attending  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional school  is  often  higher  than  that 
of  attending  undergraduate  school.  The 
student,  moreover,  often  cannot  count 
upon  family  support  for  graduate  school. 
Table  7  shows  that  stixients  from  high- 
income  families  are  more  likely  than  stu- 
dent of  equal  ability  from  low-income 
families  to  attend  gituiuate  school.  This 
bill  will  seek  to  remove  this  inequality. 

The  new  fellowships  are  provided  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  graduate  enrollments  are  in- 
creasing at  a  faster  pace  than  under- 
graduate enrollments.  According  to  the 
"Digest  of  Educational  Stotistlcs  1968," 
graduate  enrollments  increased  by  70.3 
percent  between  the  fall  of  1960  and 
1965.  During  the  same  period  of  time, 
imdergraduate  enrollments  increased 
54.3  percent.  This  is  putting  an  increas- 
ing strain  upon  present  sources  of  grad- 
uate support,  many  of  which  are  sup- 
ported by  State  governments,  private  en- 
dowments, and  foundations.  We  must  as- 
sure that  the  flow  of  this  highly  trained 
talent  will  continue. 

Second,  most  of  the  present  aid  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  for 
graduate  education  is  tied  to  the  field  of 
study  or  the  type  of  research  a  given 
graduate  student  undertakes.  The  effect 
of  this  has  been  to  encourage  graduate 
education  in  some  areas  while  discour- 
aging it  in  others.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  publication  entitled  "Students 
and  Buildings": 

In  the  natural  sciences,  of  the  1958  bach- 
elor degree  recipients  who  attended  gradu- 
ate school.  55  percent  held  a  stipend,  and 
35.6  percent  obtained  a  graduate  degree  by 
1963.  By  contrast.  In  social  sciences  and  edu- 
cation, where  the  percentage  of  graduate 
students  receiving  stipends  was  only  36  and 
17  percent  respectively,  the  percentage  of 
graduate  degree  recipients  during  the  6-year 
period  was  lower:  29  and  16  percent  for  the 
two  disciplines.  The  availability  of  stipends 
was  also  closely  correlated  with  the  percent- 
age of  students  engaged  in  full-time  study. 
Natural  sciences,  with  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  students  benefiting  from  stipends, 
had  the  highest  percentage  of  full-time  stu- 
dents, and  education  and  business  were  In 
the  cellar  in  terms  of  both  the  share  of  stu- 
dents supported  and  the  share  of  students 
who  studied  full-time. 

Third,  many  of  the  present  federally 
aided  graduate  benefits  are  available 
only  through  specific  universities  which 
have  received  the  authority  to  grant 
these  aids.  This  means  that  the  student 
must  be  registered  in  an  institution 
which  participates  in  a  program  that 
dispenses  graduate  aid. 

This  bill  will  eliminate  many  of  these 
deficiencies.  It  will  not  replace  present 
federally  aided  graduate  assistance. 
Many  of  these  programs  have  performed 
successfully  and  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  do  so.  But  this  bill  will  make  eligi- 
bility dependent  upon  ability  and  need, 
rather  than  the  field  of  study  or  the 
particular  institution  in  which  a  student 
Is  registered. 

Several  points  I  made  earlier  in  this 
statement  are  particularly  relevant  when 
considering  the  amoimt  of  Federal  sup- 
port which  should  be  directed  toward 
graduate  education.  It  is  a  particularly 
costly  Item  in  any  university's  budget. 
Persons  with  graduate  training  are  espe- 


cially mobile  geographically.  States  are 
becoming  reluctant  to  undertake  this  re- 
sponsibility and  to  support  it  at  adequate 
levels.  I  think  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  will  have  to  take  much  more  initia- 
tive in  this  area,  and  this  bill  provides  a 
good  basis  for  a  new  thrust  in  support 
for  graduate  education. 

Higher  education  loan  bank:  The  bill 
charters  a  private,  nonprofit  bank  with 
the  power  to  sell  securities  and  lend 
money  to  students.  The  securities  and 
loans  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Interest  and  repayment  will 
be  deferred — at  Federal  expense — until 
after  the  student  finishes  school — and  for 
a  period  of  up  to  3  years  after  that  for 
such  service  as  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA, 
and  the  Armed  Forces.  The  charter  will 
permit  students  to  take  up  to  30  years 
for  repayment.  Specific  details  of  this  bill 
are  discussed  in  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
visions included  below. 

This  bank  is  needed  for  several  reasons. 

First,  it  will  make  money  available  on 
a  national  basis  to  students.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
makes  it  possible  for  a  student  to  go  to 
his  local  bank  to  borrow  money,  if  the 
money  is  available  there.  Very  often,  it 
is  not.  And  the  student  can  usually  get 
this  credit  only  in  the  context  of  the 
credit  rating  of  his  family  at  local  lend- 
ing institutions.  Some  students  with  aca- 
demic promise  fail  to  receive  these  loans 
because  of  their  family's  credit  rating 

Second,  the  bank  will  be  able  to  tap 
larger  pools  of  money  than  does  the 
present  guaranteed  loan  program.  Pen- 
sion funds,  insurance  Investment  funds, 
and  other  large  pools  of  money  may  be 
available  to  a  higher  education  loan 
bank'.  The  managers  of  these  funds,  how- 
ever, are  unwilling  to  make  this  money 
available  on  a  loan-by-loan  basis  to  stu- 
dents at  the  present  time.  This  bank  will 
provide  a  structure  whereby  these  funds 
may  be  channeled  to  students. 

Third,  loans  made  by  this  bank  should 
be  somewhat  cheaper  than  present  loans. 
The  provisions  for  the  bank  isolate  its 
loans  from  the  private  market  to  some 
extent.  The  Federal  gxiarantee  of  the  se- 
curities sold  by  the  bank  and  the  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  of  the  loan  Itself  wUl 
reduce  the  costs  of  these  loans.  The  use 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  collect 
these  debts  will  substantially  reduce  col- 
lection costs. 

Institutional  assistance:  This  bill  pro- 
vides direct,  noncategorlcal  assistance  to 
postsecondary  and  higher  education  in- 
stitutions in  the  following  ways: 

First.  It  provides  a  cost  of  education 
allowance  for  each  student  who  receives 
a  student  opportunity  grant.  The  school 
will  receive  $100  per  student  aided,  plus 
an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  ex- 
cess over  $200  awarded  to  each  first-year 
student,  30  percent  of  the  excess  over 
$200  awarded  to  each  second-year  stu- 
dent, 35  percent  of  the  excess  over  $200 
awarded  to  each  third-year  student,  and 
40  percent  of  the  excess  over  $200 
awarded  to  each  4  or  higher  year  under- 
graduate student,  and  50  percent  of  the 
excess  over  $200  awarded  to  each  grad- 
uate or  professional  degree  student. 

Second.  It  provides  a  cost  of  education 
allowance  for  each  student  who  receives 
a  graduate  fellowship  under  the  Federal 
fellowship  program.  The  amount  of  this 
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allowance  will  be  equal  to  an  amount  of 
150  percent  of  the  basic  feUowship  grant. 

The  reasons  for  these  cost  of  education 
allowances  are  as  foUowa: 

First,  the  effect  of  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  will  be  to  increase  col- 
lege attendance.  At  the  present  time,  de- 
spite the  high  cost  of  attending  college, 
student  charges  do  not  nearly  meet  the 
cost  of  providing  this  education.  Each 
student,  in  effect,  receives  a  subsidy  from 
the  college  he  attends,  whether  it  be 
public  or  private.  Increasing  the  number 
who  attend  college  by  new  programs  of 
student  financial  aid  would  raise  the  cost 
to  those  who  would  attend  without  stu- 
dent aid  because  these  subsidies  would 
have  to  be  spread  over  a  larger  nimiber 
of  students.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  publication 
"Students  and  Buildings"  explains: 

For  the  current  college  population,  tuition 
and  fees  average  about  $500  per  year,  and 
the  cost  of  instruction  averages  about  $1500. 
Thus,  one  can  eaaUy  speculate  that  If  the 
total  class  hours  of  Instruction  Increased  by 
about  40  per  cent — ^roughly  what  would  be 
Involved  if  aU  potential  students  attended 
full  time — average  tuition  and  fees  woxild 
have  to  be  raised  to  about  $780  per  year  or 
about  56  percent.  ThU  assumes  that  the 
average  cost  of  instruction  would  remain 
at  roughly  $1,500,  and  that  additional  In- 
structional expenses  wovUd  have  to  be  met 
through  Increases  In  tuition. 


We  must  include  a  cost-of-education 
allowance  to  cover  the  additional  cost  of 
educating  the  persons  who  receive  these 
Federal  benefits. 

Second,  the  cost  to  colleges  of  provid- 
ing education  is  increasing  each  year. 
They  need  additional  funds  which  each 
college  can  use  in  its  area  of  greatest 
need.  This  is  a  decision  which  can  best 
be  determined  by  the  individual  institu- 
tion. The  categorical  grants  which  pres- 
ently operate  will  not  be  replaced  by  this 
bill.  But  the  direct  cost-of-educatlon 
grant  provided  by  this  bill  will  obviate 
some  of  the  deficiencies  of  categorical 
grant  programs.  Categorical  grant  pro- 
grams often  unduly  alter  the  priorities 
set  by  individual  institutions.  They  some- 
times influence  the  university  to  engage 
in  activities  which  do  not  coincide  with 
their  greatest  needs. 

The  aid  provided  by  this  bill  will  be 
spent  where  local  education  institutions 
best  believe  it  should  be  spent.  And  they 
are  most  capable  of  making  that  deci- 
sion. 

Student  outreach  program:  The  pres- 
ent student  outreach  programs.  Upward 
Botmd  and  Talent  Search,  have  identi- 
fied and  helped  to  motivate  thousands 
of  students  during  the  last  few  years. 
Without  the  effort  of  these  programs 
thousands  of  students  who  are  now  in 
postsecondary  tducatlon  progrsmia  would 
not  be  there. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  additional 
efforts  are  needed.  The  number  of  able 
students  who  are  not  yet  in  postsecond- 
ary education  programs  indicates  a  large 
field  that  has  yet  to  be  tapped.  In  addi- 
tion, the  massive  Federal  effort  envi- 
sioned by  this  bill  must  make  its  full 
impact  felt  by  providing  new  efforts  to 
identify  and  motivate  students  to  attend 
college.  I  think  that  this  can  be  done  by 
striking  out  in  several  new  directions. 
First,    we    can    involve    high    school 


teachers  and  students  in  these  efforts 
more  than  we  do  so  now.  We  can  do  this 
by  providing  Federal  training  courses 
for  high  school  teachers  and  counselors 
and  for  members  of  student  councils. 
These  courses  can  provide  new  ways  that 
these  trained  persons  can  keep  high 
school  students  up-to-date  on  postsec- 
ondary financial  aid,  study  programs,  and 
career  possibilities.  Many  students  need 
assistance  in  making  their  future  edu- 
cational plans.  We  must  make  certain 
that  they  have  adequate  information  on 
which  to  base  these  plans. 

Second,  we  must  provide  aid  to  the 
colleges  for  their  recruitment  efforts. 
Many  sensitive  educators  have  long  re- 
marked that  if  the  colleges  of  this  coun- 
try would  emphasize  academic  recruit- 
ment of  students  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies as  much  as  they  emphasize  the  re- 
cruitment of  athletes,  the  opportunity 
disparities  between  rich  and  poor  stu- 
dents would  be  much  less  today.  But  I 
want  to  take  advantage  of  the  skill  and 
know-how  of  universities  in  recruitment 
efforts.  This  bill  will  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance for  this  purpose  to  colleges 
which  develop  especially  effective  efforts 
at  recruitment. 

Third,  when  students  and  their  par- 
ents are  making  postsecondary  educa- 
tional plans  they  need  ready  access  in- 
formation about  financial  aid,  career,  and 
college  possibilities.  This  bill  will  estab- 
lish higher  education  opportunity  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country  for  this 
purpose.  Most  can  use  existing  Federal 
facilities.  Some  can  use  roving  recruit- 
ers. All  can  make  printed  information 
available  at  all  times. 

Fourth,  I  have  been  appalled  while 
working  on  this  bill  to  discover  how 
amazingly  little  is  known  about  those 
who  do  not  attend  college.  We  know  little 
about  how  they  can  be  identified.  We 
know  little  about  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  get  them  positively  oriented  toward 
postsecondary  education.  We  know  little 
about  the  mix  of  motivation,  lack  of  fi- 
nances, and  ability  in  determining  who 
does  and  does  not  go  to  college.  As  a  re- 
sult I  think  it  would  be  well  to  establish 
a  special  Council  on  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities within  the  OfHce  of  Education 
which  would  have  independent  responsi- 
bility for  examining  and  recommending 
improvements  in  this  area.  With  the  ad- 
vice of  this  Council  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  would  first  fund  research 
projects — either    Institutional    or    indi- 
vidual— designed     to     develop     better 
ways  to  identify  and  motivate  students 
who  might  potentially  benefit  from  post- 
secondary  education;  and,  second,  de- 
velop measures  designed  to  monitor  the 
change  in  the  postsecondary  and  higher 
education    opportunity   structure.    This 
structure  should  be  defined  broadly,  but 
It  should  include  measures  of  the  im- 
provement we  are  making  in  assuring  a 
college  education  of  aU  who  can  benefit 
from  It.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates  who 
attend  college  each  year  is  increasing. 
But  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  im- 
proving as  fast — or  improving  at  all — for 
the  poor  and  lower  income  groups  as  it 
is  for  the  upper  income  groups,  whether 
it  Is  Increasing  as  fast  for  our  rural  youth 
as  for  our  city  youth,  and  so  on. 
Finally,  the  bill  establishes  an  inter- 


agency coordinating  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  agencies 
administering  student  aid  programs.  I 
think  we  need  a  structure  through  which 
these  agencies  can  regularly  exchange 
Information.  I  think  they  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  their  programs 
with  each  other.  I  believe  that  they 
should  explore  possible  ways  that  they 
can  identify  individuals  potentially  able 
to  benefit  from  further  education  and 
encourage  them  in  this  direction. 

As  a  result  of  just  such  a  meeting  I  had 
with  representatives  from  these  agencies 
recently  I  introduced  S.  1638  and  S.  1639. 
These  bills  respectively  amend  the  social 
security   and   railroad   retirement  pro- 
grams which  provide  benefit  payments  to 
children  of  deceased  and  disabled  par- 
ents if  they  remain  in  school  after  their 
18th  birth  date.  One  provision  of  these 
bills  permits  these  agencies  to  notify  po- 
tential eliglbles  of  these  benefits  near 
their  14th  birth  date.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  a  similar  beneflts  pro- 
gram and  this  agency  already  notifies 
potential  eligibles  of  their  coverage  early 
in  the  high  school  years.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent practice.  Students  make  the  deci- 
sion to  attend  college  early  in  the  high 
school  years.  It  is  then  that  they  must 
make  financial  calculations  and  course 
decisions  which  are  crucial  to  the  deci- 
sion to  attend  college.  I  think  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  and  the  Social 
Security   Administration   should    adopt 
this  practice.  This  is  but  one  example  of 
how   various  agencies   can   learn   from 
each  other.  I  want  to  see  it  continued. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  comprehensive 
bill.  It  seeks  to  attack  various  problems 
of  higher  education  in  a  nmnber  of  dif- 
ferent ways.  I  think  that  the  need  in  this 
area  is  evident.  We  must  act  now  to  bring 
fuller  educational  opportuijity  to  all  of 
our  people. 

I  ask  that  a  summary  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  summary  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1788)  to  assist  in  remov- 
ing the  financial  barriers  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  postsecondary  education  by  all 
those  capable  of  benefiting  from  it,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Monbale  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  summary,  presented  by  Mr.  Mon- 
D  ALE,  follows: 


SUMMAKT    OT  THK   MaJOB    PBOVISIONS   0»   TH» 

BlLI. 

STUDENT  OPPOETDNrrr  GRANTS 

The  blU  authorizes  a  new  program  of  Stu- 
dent Opportunity  Grants.  HaU-tlme,  three- 
quarters-time,  and  full-time  students  will  be 
eligible  for  these  grants  for  a  period  of  tip 
to  four  years  (or  its  part-time  equivalent) 
study  for  post  secondary  vocational  or  under- 
graduate study.  If  a  student  U  enroUed  In  a 
program  which  normaUy  requires  longer  than 
four  academic  years  for  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree he  may  receive  a  grant  for  a  longer 
period  of  time,  although  this  wiU  not  exceed 
five  academic  years  or  its  part-time 
equivalent. 

Graduate  and  professional  students  wiu 
also  be  eUglble  for  these  grants  for  a  period 
of  time  not  to  exceed  four  academic  years,  or 
its  equivalent  in  part-time  enrollment,  be- 
yond the  baccalaureate  degree. 
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Tbese  grants  wUI  b«  awarded  solely  on  the 
baals  of  need  aocording  to  a  formula  whlcb 
Is  dlBcviMed  b«law.  The  student  will  general- 
ly make  hla  application  to  non-profit  agen- 
cies authorized  by  the  CkinunlsslOQ  of  Edu- 
cation. These  agencies,  using  the  formula 
contained  in  tttls  bill,  will  make  the  de- 
termination of  the  amount  of  award  for 
which  the  student  Is  eligible  and  notify  him 
of  that  fact.  Tbe  only  requirement  for  eli- 
gibility In  applying  is  enrollment  or  pre- 
sumed admlssloti  to  a  post  secondary  (In- 
cluding vocatloiial)  or  higher  education  In- 
stitution. The  student  may  opt  to  attend 
the  Institution  of  his  choice,  with  his  award 
being  dispensed  through  the  Institution  he 
Anally  chooses  to  attend. 

Provision  for  part-time  study  Is  Included  to 
Increase  the  flexibility  of  this  program  as  It 
responds  to  the  needs  of  students.  There  are 
some  students  whose  family  finances  require 
that  they  enga^  In  heavy  part-tUne  work 
loads  In  order  to  make  enou^  money  to  at- 
tend school.  With  part-time  work,  plus  the 
aid  available  through  this  program,  a  student 
may  be  able  to  Attend  ooUege  who  otherwise 
could  not.  If  he  were  required  to  attend  full- 
time  he  might  not  have  the  financial  re- 
•ourca*^  do  so. , 

-  Students  will  be  able  to  apply  for  these 
grants  as  early  ^as  the  11th  grade  of  high 
school.  Although  grants  made  at  that  time 
will  be  reviewed  when  the  student  graduates 
from  high  school,  it  Is  necessary  that  the 
student  have  4°  early  Indication  of  the 
amount  of  aid  wiilch  will  be  available  to  him 
If  he  chooses  to  Undertake  education  beyond 
the  high  school!  level.  All  accounts  suggest 
that  the  decisioii  to  attend  college  is  made  in 
the  early  high  school  years.  Attending  college 
requires  long  tetm  course  and  finance  plan- 
ning. It  is,  thet«fore.  necessary  to  inform 
the  student  as  ^axly  as  p>oeslble  in  his  high 
school  career  as  to  the  availability  of  money 
to  finance  his  pcvtsecondary  education. 

Under  the  for|nula.  the  amount  of  grant 
for  each  studentj  will  be  a  sum  equal  to  the 
difference  between:  (a)  the  national  average 
college  attendanf^  cost;  and  (b)  the  family 
contribution  pli^  expected  student  savings. 
This  grant  will  n^t  exceed  $1500  or  the  actual 
cost  for  an  acad^ic  year  for  a  given  student 
at  a  given  unlve^^ty — such  oosts  to  Include 
tuition,  fees.  roo<n.  board,  books,  plus  a  given 
amount  permitted  for  such  Incidental  ex- 
penses as  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
deems  to  be  re«»onably  related  to  the  stu- 
dent's educatlonil  experience.  The  minimum 
grant  for  a  full-t^me  student  will  be  $200  per 
year.  The  Commlisioner  of  Education  will  also 
be  permitted  to  provide  reduced  grants  for 
half-time  and  three-quarter  time  students. 
The  basic  parts  or  this  formula  are  defined  as 
follows :  I 

1.  The  NationtU  Average  College  Attend- 
ance Coat  is  anj  average  of  undergraduate 
tuition,  fees,  rodm,  board,  books,  and  such 
other  expenses  aa  may  be  reasonably  assumed 
to  be  related  td  the  student's  educational 
experience,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  This  sum  would  be  re- 
computed every  j  two  years  or  at  a  shorter 
interval  if  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
determines  this  tf>  be  appropriate. 

2.  The  Familji  Contribution  means  the 
amount  the  farnily  of  a  given  student  may 
be  expected  to  Contribute  toward  the  cost 
of  his  postsecondary  education  for  the  aca- 
demic year  in  question.  The  criteria  used 
in  this  calculat^n  will  be  determined  by 
regulations  prescjrlbed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  These  criteria  will  Inlcude;  ef- 
fective family  Inqome  (as  defined  below),  the 
nimiber  of  depenjdents  In  the  student's  fam- 
ily, and  the  nurftber  of  dependents  attend- 
ing or  likely  to  attend  institutions  of  higher 
education.  These  regulations  will  be  re- 
viewed, and  if  accessary,  revised,  annually. 
A  family's  effective  Income  is  the  annual  in- 
come minus  Peqeral  income  tax  paid;  and 
minus  special  categories  of  expenses  arising 
from  unusual  family  circumstances  as  de- 


fined in  the  guidelines  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

3.  Expected  Student  Savings  Is  the  amount 
that  students  on  the  average  may  be  ex- 
pected to  save  from  summer,  vacation,  or 
p>art-tlme  employment  which  can  be  applied 
toward  the  cost  of  his  postsecondary  edu- 
cation for  a  given  year. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  can  also 
prescribe  special  rules  determining  family 
contribution  in  the  case  of  students  who  are 
determined  to  be  self-supporting.  When  a 
student  is  determined  to  be  self-supporting, 
the  student  wUl  receive,  in  addition  to  his 
grant,  an  allowance  for  supporting  any  de- 
pendents. This  allowance  will  be  $300  per 
dependent,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $1,500. 
This  provision  wUl  be  especially  useful  for 
students,  who  have  not  received  support 
from  their  families  for  several  years,  to  re- 
turn to  school.  It  will  also  be  helpful  in 
encouraging  mothers  who  head  families  to 
return  to  school. 

A  cost -of -education  allowance  will  be  paid 
to  the  educational  institution  attended  by 
recipients  of  these  grants.  This  will  help  to 
cover  the  difference  between  student  charges 
and  the  actual  cost  of  providing  the  services 
connected  with  the  student's  educational 
experience.  Institutions  attended  by  stu- 
dents receiving  grants  will  receive  for  each 
student  aided  an  amount  of  $100  plus  a  sum 
equal  to:  25  percent  of  the  excess  over  $200 
awarded  to  each  first  year  student,  30  per- 
cent of  the  excess  over  $200  awarded  to  each 
second  year  student.  36  percent  of  the  ex- 
cess over  $200  awarded  to  each  third  year 
student,  40  percent  of  the  excess  over  $200 
awarded  to  each  fourth  ye«ir  student,  and 
50  percent  of  the  excess  over  $200  awarded 
to  each  graduate  or  professional  student. 
The  amount  the  student  receives  for  his 
dependents  will  not  be  Included  when  de- 
termining the  amount  due  the  educational 
Institution. 

The  Increase  in  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  educational  institution  as  the 
aided  student  moves  through  the  years  of 
his  educational  experience  recognizes  that  it 
costs  more  to  educate  students  for  each  ad- 
ditional level  they  attain. 

Educational  institutions  will  also  receive 
an  administrative  cost  allowance  for  the 
g^rants  they  administer  to  pay  for  the  cost 
they  Incur. 

The  Student  Opportunity  Grants  will  re- 
place the  present  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  program.  The  bill  provides  for  a 
transitional  coupling  as  the  program  begins 
and  the  old  one  is  phased  out. 

FCOERAI.    FEZXOWSHIP    PROCaAM 

The  bill  also  authorizes  a  Federal  Fel- 
lowship Program  which  will  provide  awards 
to  assist  graduate  students  of  exceptional 
ability,  who  also  demonstrate  financial  need, 
to  complete  their  final  two  years  of  study 
toward  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  or  equiva- 
lent degree.  The  number  of  fellowships  au- 
thorized Is  15,000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  26,000 
for  1972,  and  35.000  for  1973.  These  fellow- 
ships will  be  awarded  directly  to  the  stu- 
dent, to  study  in  the  Institution  of  his 
choice. 

The  stipend  of  the  fellowship  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  accordance  with  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable  federally  supported  programs,  ex- 
cept that  the  stipend  will  not  be  less  than 
$2,800  nor  more  than  $3,500  for  each  aca- 
demic year  of  study  not  to  exceed  two  years. 
An  allowance  of  $300  per  dependent,  not  to 
exceed  $1,500.  will  be  paid  to  the  student  U 
he  has  dependents. 

A  cost-of -education  allowance  will  be  paid 
to  the  Institution  In  which  the  student  Is 
pursuing  his  study.  This  amount  will  be  one 
and  one-half  times  the  grant  to  the  student 
(not  including  the  allowance  for  depend- 
ents) less  any  amount  charged  the  student 
for  tuition. 

These  fellowships  will  be  based  solely  on 


ability  and  need.  They  will  not  be  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  the  student's  field  of  study. 

HIORXS      CDT7CATION      LOAN      PKOGBAM 

The  bill  also  charters  a  Higher  Educational 
Loan  Bank  as  a  private,  non-profit  corpora- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  bank  will  be  to  pro- 
vide loans  to  postsecondary  vocational,  im- 
dergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  stu- 
dents. Students  will  be  eligible  for  these 
loans  for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years  for 
undergraduate  work  and  for  up  to  five  years 
of  graduate  or  professional  study,  or  for  an 
equivalent  period  of  part-time  work.  They 
must  be  enrolled  In  at  least  one-half  of  a 
normal  full-time  coxirse  of  study  in  order  to 
receive  a  loan.  The  student  is  eligible  to  bor- 
row an  amount  which  will  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  attending  school  at  the  Institution  he 
attends,  less  any  other  federal  aid  received. 

These  loans  will  be  guaranteed  against  de- 
fault, death,  and  disability  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Interest  payments  and  repay- 
ments of  the  principal  will  be  deferred  until 
a  student  has  completed  his  schooling  and 
for  a  period  of  time  up  to  three  years  after 
that  time  for  such  services  as  the  Peace 
Corps,  VTSTA,  or  the  Armed  Services.  There 
will  be  no  "forgiveness"  features  similar  to 
those  of  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
program.  The  Bank,  however,  will  be  eligible 
to  establish  for  each  year  a  low  earnings 
cancellation  provision  providing  for  can- 
celling, in  whole  or  In  part,  of  annual  repay- 
ment in  any  year  in  which  the  borrower's  In- 
come falls  to  reach  a  minimum  level  or  in 
which  the  repayment  exceeds  a  maximum 
percentage  of  income.  This  will  encourage 
p>ersons  who  might  be  reluctant  to  under- 
take these  loans,  because  of  their  fear  of 
falliare  in  college  work,  or  because  of  their 
hesitation  to  undertake  the  obligation  of 
large  sums,  to  do  so.  Then  if  their  income  is 
very  low,  part  of  their  loan  will  be  cancelled. 

These  loans  wUl  be  collected  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  This  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  collecting  these  loans,  and  thereby 
reduce  the  interest  charge  on  them. 

The  borrower  will  be  permitted  to  take  up 
to  thirty  years  to  repay  his  loan. 

CXJLLEGE  OPPOBXtrNrrlES  FOR  THK  DISADVANTAGED 

The  bin  provides  for  several  programs 
which  will  supplement  present  outreach  pro- 
grams designed  to  identify  and  motivate  in- 
dividuals potentially  able  to  do  college  level 
work,  but  who  heretofore  have  not  been  a 
part  of  the  higher  education  opportunity 
structure. 

The  bill  authorizes  new  incentive  grants  to 
educational  Institutions  which  provides  a 
program  which  gives  unusual  promise  in  as- 
sisting youths  to  initiate,  resume,  or  com- 
plete their  postsecondary  education.  This  will 
provide  these  institutions  with  money  to 
undertake  Imaginative  recruitment  efforts. 

The  bill  authorizes  new  training  grants  for 
high  school  teachers  and  student  leaders  to 
equip  them  to  counsel  high  school  students 
about  the  availability  of  financial  assistance 
and  post-secondary  educational  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  bin  also  establishes  Higher  Education 
Opportunity  Centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. These  easily  accessible  centers  will  make 
Information  available,  including  appropriate 
application  forms,  and  furnish  guidance  and 
counseling  services  with  respect  to  all  feder- 
ally assisted  programs  designed  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  education  beyond  high  school, 
and  with  respect  to  attending  vocational 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education. 

A  CouncU  on  College  Opportunities  is  also 
established  by  the  bill.  This  Council  shall: 

a.  Review  and  evaluate,  on  a  regular  basis. 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  designed  to 
Identify,  motivate,  and  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  low-income  youth  who  are  po- 
tentially able  to  attend  college  but  who  usu- 
ally do  not  do  so. 

b.  Develop  administrative  procedures  to 
coordinate  all  federal  programs  offering  op- 
portunities for  education  beyond  high  school, 
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particularly  with  respect  to  coordination  at  and.  without  objection,  the  blU  wlU  be     f «^;;^*«^  ^f ^^^.'^^l^^'^JUT^^^^^ 

the  local  level  of  informational  servicM  on  printed  In  the  R«CORD.                   ^  ,^     ,          vies  the  10-percent  standard  deduction.  For 

these  programs  and  to  establish  procedures  ^he  bUl   (S.  1789)    tO  amend  the  In-     rf!!>oees  of  this  title,  an  election  made  un- 

for  exchanging  Information  among  depart-  j^rnal  Revenue  Code  Of  1954  to  Increase     der  toTprecedlng  sentence  shall  be  treated 

ments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  amount  of  the  deduction  for  each     ^s  an  election  made  under  section   141(d) 

which  administer  programs  designed  to  pro-  exemption  tO  $1,200.  introduced      (2)  ." 

vide  educational  opportunities  beyond  high  g'^'g^^P^^  revived,  read  twice         (e)     Section    4(f)(4)     of    such    Code    Is 

•^cteport  to  the  Congress  Its  findings  an-  by  its  title.  ^^^^iTed  to  the  Committee  on     ^-^^^^^^^^.^^S^,,  ^f  the  table  pre- 

nually.     Including     recommendations     for  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the     ^^^j,"^  ^J^'^er  sSn  3  which  uses  the  iSn- 

changes  in  the  law.  With  the  advice  of  this  Rbcord.  as  foUows:                                                ^       standard  deduction  In  the  case  of  a 

council,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  g    ^^gg                                      married  individual  filing  a  separate  return 

'"?ff''^md**'research  orolects  (either  Instl-  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/     who  does  not  compute  the  tax,  see  section 

^^^"^r^Eri^^B^S-  S^r;n-S.e^re.^I^r^\T)Vl     ^^T^.  ^^  sentence  of  section  a014(a) 

tlons  designed  t°d«'«l°P  *>«**«. 'fyf.^^''*^-  foUowlng  prSons  of  the  Internal  Reve-     of  such  Code  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

flnlnt  SSIrom  n^^ndS  "u?^:  nue°SSf  c5  1954  are  amended  by  striking  out     "in  the  case  of  a  married  individual  filing 

tentlally  benefit  from  postsecondary  educa-  _,^^^,.  wherever  appearing  therein  and  In-     a  separate  return  and  electing  the  benefits 

*'"'*•                                 .               J            ».     ,    *  BArtlnff  in  lieu  thereof  "$1 200":                               of  this  subsection,  the  table  prescribed  un- 

..'^\r«t«d'inS"Toare^t°n^mo^at^  "^''^T^ilou  ?5TTrelaUnrto  allowance  of      der    section    3    which    uses    the    minimum 

^•^*°**i^i^  ^  I.?„t  ho^ond  hi^h  Jh^  deducuons  for  personal  exemptions);                standard  deduction  shall  not  apply." 

to  undertake  f  "'f«°^b«y°^/i,  whL^.^h  (2)   Section  642(b)    (relating  to  allowance         sec.  3.  (a)  SecUon  3402(b)(1)   of  the  In- 

and  to  determine  the  means  by^^^  of  deducOons  for  estates) ;                                        temal    Revenue   Code   of    1954    (relating   to 

students  might  be  encouraged  to  begin  fur-  ^^^^^  ^^^^(a)    (relating  to  persons     percentage   method   of  withholding   Income 

ther  educat  onal  "^J^Jl^J"^^-...^.^^^^  required  to  make  returns  of  Income);   and     ^  at  source)    Is  amended  by  striking  out 

(c)BBtebllsh  means  to  monitor  the  chai^^^^  (4)  Section  6013(b)  (3)  (A)  (relating  to  as-     the    table    therein    and    inserting    In    Ueu 

in  the  post-secondary  and  higher  education  ^^^^  ^^  collection  in  the  case  of  cer-     thereof  the  following: 

opportunity  structure.  ^^  returns  of  husband  and  wife) .  (b)  The           ■percentage  method  withholding  table 

^^-^^^^-^^—  foUowlng  provisions  of  such  Code  are  amend-                                                           Amount  of  one 

a    l7Hft_T>rrROnnCTTON  op  a  bill  ^    "^    striking   out   "$1,200"    wherever   ap-                                                                   toithholding 

8.  1789— INTOOUUCllUN  U*    A  m^  ^      therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof                                                                  exemT>tion 

TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVE-  fija4oo":                                                                     "Payroll  period:                                  exemption 

NUE  CODE  OF  1954  (i)    section  6012(a)  (I)    (relating  to  per-           Weekly 'kI' 2^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro-  ^^  ^^^'^  *«  "^^^  "*"™  °'  '"""""^^          slmS^nthly"-"-"-"-"-----"-         'i '? 

duce,  for  reference  to  the  proper  com-  ^^^  section  6013(b)  (3)  (A)  (relating  to  as-          Monthly    -» --        ^^^-9° 

mittee,    a   bill    to    amend   the   Internal  sessment  and  collection  in  the  case  of  cer-          Quarterly    2^  nn 

Revenue  Code  of    1954   to  increase  the  tain  rettims  of  husband  and  wife) .                            semiannual   I^'nn 

individual  income  tax  personal  exemp-  sec.  2  (a)  Section  3  ot  the  Internal  Rev-          Annual   -— -     i.400,oo 

tion  from  $600  to  $1,200.  enue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  opUonal  tax           Daily    or    miscellaneous    (per 

There  can  be  Uttle  question  that  the  if  adjusted  gross  income  is  less  than  $5,000)               day  of  such  period)— 

present    $600    tax    exemption    for    each  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof         ^^^  g^,  ^^^^^  ^j  paragraph  (1)  of  section 

dependent  is  totaUy  unrealistic  for  the  the  following  new  sub«ction:                           3402(c)    of   such    code    (relating    to   wage 

Hmps    The  $600  fleure  was  established  ^*=>  Taxable  Years  BEommwo  Ajtes  De-     bracket  withholding)    as  precedes  the   first 

times,    rne  $euu  ngure  was  esisDusiiea  ^^^^^^  gj    iges.—m   Ueu   of  the   tax   im-     .  ,^i    ^  ^^^^h  paragraph  is  amended  to  read 

in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948— more  than  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^   ^^  jg  j,„eby  imposed     ^s  foUows       ^''    ^    ^ 

20  years  ago — and  has  not  been  revised  jqj.  g^ch  taxable  year  beginning  after  De-         ••(i)(A)   At  the  election  of  the  employer 

since  that  time.  During  these  same  two  cember  31.  1968,  on  the  taxable  income  of     ^j^jj  respect  to  any  employee,  the  employer 

decades,  however,  the  cost  of  living  has  every   individual   whose   adjiisted   gross   in-     ^j^jj  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 

risen  48.1  percent,  based  on  the  level  of  come  for  such  year  is  less  than  $5,000  and     ^g^^   deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  wages 

consumer  prices  indexes  in  1948  and  in  who  has  elected  for  such  year  to  pay  the  tax         j^  ^^  gy^h  employee  on  or  after  the  30th 

Januarv    1969     Obviously     the    present  imposed   by   this  section   a  tax  determined     ^      ^fter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Se^  oSlete  and  ctLiv  unfair  ^'"'^^  ^""^^  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or     subparagraph  a  tax  determined  In  accord- 

ngure  is  ODsoiete  *"a  «^°ssiy  uniair^  ^^^   delegate.   The    tables    prescribed    under     ^^^^  ^i^u  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

An  exemption  of  $600  per  person  pro-  ^^^^  subsection  shall  provide  for  amounts  of     ^^  ^is  delegate,  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the 

Vldes  a  total  exemption  of  only  $2,400  for  ^^    j^    t^e   various    adjusted    gross    income     ^^^^   required   to  be  deducted   and   withheld 

a  family  of  four.  However,  a  recent  study  brackets  approximately  equal  to  the  amounts     under  subsection  (a) .  The  tables  prescribed 

by  the  Department  of  Labor  shows  that  which  would  be  determined  under  section  1     under  this  subparagraph  shall  correspond  in 

in  order  to  maintain  a  moderate  stand-  if    the   taxable   income   were   computed    by     j^^m  to  the  wage  bracket  withholding  tables 

ard  Of  living  today  a  family  of  four  needs  taking  either   the    10-porcent  standard   de-     jj^  subparagraph   (B)    and  shall  provide  for 

about  $9  191    Certainly,   then,   the  per-  ductlon  or  the  minimum   standard   deduc-     amounts  of  tax  in  the  various  wage  brackets 

sonal  exemption  for  this  family  should  "o-;  3^^^^^  3^,^  ^,  ^^^^  ^,  ,3  amended     Z^'^TTdfZr^tl  \f  the  dSu^ns"w«e 

comprise  a  greater  percentage  of  their  ^^  jnsertmg  after  "December  31,  1964"  each     j^ade  under  subsection  (a). 

total   financial    need    than    the    present  pi^ce  it  appears   ",  and  before  January   1,         ..(B)  At  the  election  of  the  employer  with 

$2,400.  1969".                                                                          respect  to  any  employee,  the  employer  shall 

Congress  is  presently  considering  ways  (c)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Code  is  amended     (subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6) ) 
of  achieving  equity  in  the  tax  structure  by  striking  out  "the  tables  in  section  3"  and     deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  wages  paid  to 
in  order  that  the  burden  of  financing  our  inserting   in   lieu   thereof   "the   tables   pre-     such  employee  before  the  30th  day  after  the 
Oovprnment    mav   be    distributed    more  scribed  under  section  3".                                       date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph  a 
fa?ril  ^n  n1?nL  oitiTTnV  ThTe  W  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  4(c)      tax  determined  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
fairly  upon  all  our  "tizens.  The  enact-  ^^^^^C^e  are  amended  to  read  as  fol-     lowing  tables,  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the 
ment  of  the  measure  I  propose  would  be  "^^"""^^  ^°°'  '"                                                  ^^  required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld 
of  particular  benefit  to  those  in  the  low-  , _,  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this     under  subsection  (a) :". 
and  middle-income  brackets  and  would  subsection   in  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife         Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
relieve  what  many  consider  to  be  an  im-  ^^^„  ^  separate  return  the  tax  imposed  by     two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  tax- 
due  burden  upon  these  groups,  section    3    shall    be    the   lesser   of    the    tax     able  years  beginning  after  Deceinber3 1.1968. 
I  beUeve  it  is  vitaUy  important  that  shown  in  the  table  prescribed  under  such     The  amendments  made  by  section  ^  ottnia 
we  act  now  to   remove   the  glaring  in-  section  which  uses  the  10-percent  standard     Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  rem^^ 
equities  from  the  tax  system,  and,  in  my  deduction  or  in  the  table  which  uses  the     P^'^J^^J^^l^^ ^^l^^'l^^'  "''''  ''''  ''"^ 
view,    the    enactment    of    the    proposal  '^''^l"*",^  «**^,f ''^  ^^"^°^„^,,  ,^,^„^  ,     the  enactment  of  this  Act.                         , 

which  I  introduce  today  would  be  an  im-  "(3)  T^  f^'^^'^J^J^n^f^V-                        

portant  Step  in  our  overaU  effort  to  revise  -^i'^^shTnif  apT^The'^'S  alll^-     S.  1790_INTRODUCTION  OF  A  ^ 

the  American  tax  structure.  b^d  or  wl^  filing  a  separate  return  if  the          PROVIDING  FOR  A  GREAT  PLAINS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^^x  of  the  other  spouse  is  determined  with         CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point     regard  to  the  10-percent  standard  deduction,  voTTNO   of   North   Dakota    Mr 

in  the  Record.  except  that  an  individual  described  in  sec-      „J^.-^y^^'  irfrrvltire    for   aDoroDriate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  Will     tion    141(d)(2)     may    elect     (under    regu-     ^^f  it^e^^'   ^  . Vii  ,^^^f;n  °  thP  a^^ 

be  received  and  appropriately  referred:  lations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his     reference,  a  bUl  to  extend  the  authority 
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for  the  Great  Plalss  conservation  pro- 
sram. 

The  objective  of  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program  is  to  assist  farmers 
and  ranchers  to  develop  for  land-use 
programs  whldi  will  help  avert  many  of 
the  hsizards  that  come  with  droiight 
common  to  tliat  region. 

It  Is  aimed  at  preserving  and  enhanc- 
ing the  great  productive  capacity  of  the 
Great  Plains.  It  rests  on  the  foundation 
blocks  of  further  conservation  and  wise 
use  and  management  of  the  area's  soil 
and  water  resources.  It  recognizes  that  if 
the  agriculture  of  the  region  is  to  be 
stable  certain  portions  ought  to  be  per- 
manently removed  from  cultivation. 

The  original  Great  Plains  Conserva- 
tion Act  authorized  appropriations  of  up 
to  $150,000,000  for  conservation  practices 
throughout  thfe  vast  section  of  the  Na- 
tion's midland.]  This  authority  expires  on 
December  31, 1^71. 

Ejcpendlturej  imder  this  program  are 
approcu;hlng  the  limitations  set  in  the 
origin^  act.  "The  proposed  legislation 
woulrf  extend  ijie  authority  for  10  years 
Eind  would  authorize  an  additional  $150,- 
000,000  for  work  under  this  program. 
Several  other  minor  improvem«its  are 
also  Included  Ih  the  bill  to  enable  it  to 
more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Great  Plains  anea  today. 


Climatic  variations 
The  Great  Plains  region  is  an  area  of 
severe  climatic  variations  which  peri- 
odically produce  widespread  suffering 
and  heavy  ecorjomic  losses.  In  this  region 
farm  and  ranch  families  have  a  contin- 
uous struggle  tb  protect  their  best  mlti- 
vated  and  grazing  lands  against  soil 
erosion  during  seasons  of  high  winds  and 
frequent  periods  of  extremely  dry 
weather. 

Because  thede  problems  directly  con- 
cern the  lives  and  prosperity  of  millions 
of  American  citizens,  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  Is  directly  concerned.  Because  all 
Americans  are  concerned  with  the  main- 
tenance and  ima>rovement  of  our  soil  and 
water  resource!,  we  all  have  an  interest 
in  the  solution  of  agricultural  problems 
In  the  vast  Great  Plains  area. 

BfSIC    POLICIES 

I  should  lik^  to  cite  10  of  the  basic 
policies  of  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program : 

First.  The  program  emphasizes  land 
use  changes,  wind  erosion  control  and 
moisture  conservation  and  management 
practices  which  provide,  over  a  period 
of  years,  the  mt>st  enduring  conservation 
benefits  for  purposes  of  supporting  a 
stable  agriculture. 

Second.  The  program  is  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  Individual  producer. 

Third.  A  plan  of  farming  or  rtinching 
operations,  including  a  schedule  for  con- 
servation treatment,  is  a  prerequisite  to 
participation  ip  the  program. 

Fourth.  The  (irogram  Is  in  addition  to 
other  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
grams. Any  phase  of  other  programs  that 
contribute  to  conservation  objectives  may 
be  used  by  the  producer  to  carry  out  his 
plan  of  operatibn. 

Fifth.  The  producer  Is  responsible  for 
developing  and  carrying  out  his  plan  of 
operation.  The  fSoil  Conservation  Service 


provides  competent  technical  assistance 
to  producers  requesting  it. 

Sixth.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
offers  long-term  contracts  under  which 
the  Secretary  makes  commitments  to 
share  the  cost  of  establishing  conser- 
vation practices  provided  for  in  his  fsom 
or  ranch  plan.  These  cost-share  contracts 
range  from  3  to  10  years. 

Seventh.  The  producer  is  encoiirs^ed 
to  carry  out  his  plan  of  operation  in  the 
shortest  period  consistent  with  condi- 
tions and  his  resources. 

Eighth.  Rental-type  payments  are  not 
made  under  this  program. 

Ninth.  The  producer  may  use  for  graz- 
ing or  other  purposes  the  land  estab- 
lished in  vegetative  cover. 

Tenth.  Local  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  are  encouraged  to  assume 
leadership  in  facilitating  the  program. 

PROGRAM    StrCCKSSITrL 

The  program  applies  only  to  coimties 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  10  Great  Plains  States.  There 
are  423  counties  in  the  10  States.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  listing  of  the  designated  counties  in 
the  10  Great  Plains  States. 

This  is  the  13th  year  of  operation  for 
the  Great  Plains  conservation  program. 
It  has  proved  to  be  particularly  popular 
and  successful.  It  has  brought  more 
than  32,000  farm  and  ranch  operators 
under  contract  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  conservation 
plans  on  more  than  57  million  acres. 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Dakota, 
more  than  3,600  farmers  are  partici- 
pating in  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program.  They  have  voluntarily  signed 
up  to  place  more  thsin  4,800,000  acres 
under  conservation  plans.  Of  this  total 
acreage,  more  than  315,000  acres  have 
been  removed  from  crop  production  and 
placed  in  grass.  Other  practices  have 
involved  installation  of  strip  cropping 
programs,  the  planting  of  shelter  belts, 
the  establishment  of  grassed  waterways, 
land  leveling,  improvement  of  livestock 
watering  facilities,  and  the  countless 
other  practices  which  will  conserve  and 
stabilize  our  most  precious  resources, 
the  soil. 

As  the  program  nears  the  date  of  ex- 
piration, the  demand  for  the  long  term 
cost-sharing  contracts  continues  to  grow. 
The  1968  fiscal  year  ended  with  a  back- 
log of  more  than  5,000  imserviced  appli- 
cations. In  fiscal  year  1968  3.227  new 
contracts  were  signed  covering  5,176,284 
acres,  obligating  all  the  funds  available 
for  cost-sharing  and  technical  assistance 
for  the  year. 

A  major  effect  of  the  program  Is  to 
bring  about  the  conversion  to  permanent 
vegetation  of  cropland  imsuitable  for 
sustained  cultivation  imder  the  condi- 
tions of  the  plains.  Contracts  signed  in 
1968  call  for  such  conversion  of  135,975 
acres,  about  18  percent,  of  the  cropland 
on  the  farms  and  ranches  Involved.  To 
date,  more  than  1,800,000  acres  of  crop- 
land conversion  has  been  accomplished 
imder  this  program,  llils  acreage  has 
been  removed  from  the  production  of 
other  crops,  many  of  which  are  In  sur- 
plus, at  a  cost  far  below  that  of  other 
acreage  dlversi<m  and  land  retirement 
programs. 


This  is  a  good  beginning,  but  the  Job 
is  far  from  complete.  The  critical  con- 
servation needs  of  the  area  cannot  be 
met  by  the  1971  expiration  date.  There- 
fore, there  is  need  to  have  the  authority 
extended  for  10  years. 

The  minor  improvements  included  in 
this  bill  would— 

First.  Confirm  the  role  that  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  are  playing 
in  implementing  the  program  under  the 
present  authority. 

Second.  Provide  additional  latitude  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine 
the  adequacy  of  control  of  operating 
imits  to  make  possible,  imder  certain 
conditions,  contracts  on  land  where  an- 
nual leases  are  customary. 

Third.  Provide  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enter  into  a  few  contracts 
on  land  units  not  generally  considered 
farms  or  ranches  where  serious  erosion 
problems  exist. 

Fourth.  Provide  for  the  addition  of 
practices  that  will  help  cope  with  agri- 
cultural pollution  problems. 

Fifth.  Recognize  the  need  for  measures 
to  enhance  the  fish,  wUdllfe  and  recrea- 
tion resources  of  the  Great  Plains. 

I  am  Joined  in  consponsoring  this  leg- 
islation by  my  colleagues  Senator  Mundt, 
Senator  Tower,  Senator  Curtis,  Senator 
Dole,    Senator    Allott,    and    Senator 

DOMDJICK. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
designated  counties  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  list  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1790)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7. 1956  (70  Stat.  1115) ,  as  amend- 
ed, providing  for  a  Great  Plains  con- 
servation progrsun,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  list,  presented  by  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  follows: 

Qrxat  PUiins  Conservation  Program 

[Designated  counties  as  of  December  15, 
1968] 

COLORADO    (36) 

Adams,  Alamosa,  Arapahoe,  Baca,  Bent, 
Boulder.  Cheyenne.  Conejos,  Costilla,  Crow- 
ley, Custer,  Douglas,  Elbert,  El  Paso,  Fre- 
mont, Huerfano,  JeSerson,  Kiowa,  Kit  Car- 
son, Larimer,  Las  Animas,  Lincoln.  Logan, 
Morgan,  Otero,  Park,  PhllUps,  Prowers, 
Pueblo,  Rio  Grande,  Saguache,  Sedgwick, 
TeUer,  Washington.  Weld.  Yuma. 

KANSAS    (62) 

Barber,  Barton,  Cheyenne,  Clark,  Cloud, 
Comanche,  Decatur,  Edwards,  Ellis,  Ells- 
worth, Plnney,  Ford,  Oove,  Graham,  Grant, 
Gray,  Greeley,  Hamilton,  Harper,  Harvey, 
Haskell,  Hodgeman,  Jewell,  Kearny,  King- 
man, Kiowa,  Lane,  Lincoln,  LiOg^an,  McPher- 
son. 

Meade,  Mitchell,  Morton,  Ness.  Norton, 
Osborne,  Ottawa,  Pawnee,  Phillips,  Pratt, 
Rawlins,  Reno,  Republic,  Rice,  Rooks,  Rush, 
Rxiasell,  SaUne,  Scott.  Sedgwick,  Seward, 
Sheridan,  Sherman,  Smith,  Stafford,  Stan- 
ton, Stevens,  Sumner.  Thomas,  Trego,  Wal- 
lace, Wichita. 

MONTANA    (37) 

Big  Horn,  Blaine,  Carbon,  Carter,  Cascades 
Chouteau,  Ctister,  Daniels,  Dawson,  Pallony 
Fergus,  Garfield.  Glacier,  Golden  Valley.  HUK 
Judith  Basin.  Liberty.  McCone,  Musselshell, 
Petroleum.  PhilUpe,  Pondera,  Powder  River, 
Prairie.  Richland.  Roosevelt.  Rosebud.  Sherl- 
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dan.  StlUwater,  Sweet  Grass,  Teton,  ToolB, 
Treasvipe,  VaUey,  WheaUand,  Wibaux,  Tel- 
lowstone. 


(SO) 

Adams,  Antelope,  Arthur,  Banner,  Blaine. 
Boone,  Box  Butte,  Boyd,  Brown,  Buffalo. 
Chase,  Cherry,  Clieyenne,  Clay,  0\i«ter, 
Dawee,  DawK>n,  Deuel,  Dundy.  Pranklln. 
Frontier,  Furnas.  Garden.  Garfield,  Goqier, 
Grant,  Greeley.  HaU,  HamUton.  Harlan. 

Hayea,  Hitchcock,  Holt,  Hooker,  Howard, 
Kearney.  Keith,  Keya  Paha,  Kimball,  Lin- 
coln, Log»n,  Loup,  McPherson,  Merrick,  Mor- 
rill, Nance,  NuckoUs.  Perkins,  Phelps,  Red 
Willow,  Rock,  Sootts  Bluff,  Sheridan,  Sher- 
man, Sioux,  Thayer,  Thomas,  Valley.  Web- 
ster, Wheeler. 

NXW    MEXICO    (IB) 

Chavee.  Colfax,  Curry.  DeBsca.  Eddy. 
Guadalupe,  Harding,  Lea,  Lincoln,  Mora. 
Quay,  Roosevelt,  San  Miguel,  SaJxU  Fe,  So- 
corro. Taos.  Torrance,  Union. 

NORTH   DAKOTA     (30) 

Adams,  Billings,  Bottineau.  Bowman, 
Burke,  Burleigh,  Divide.  Dunn,  Emmons, 
Golden  VaUey,  Grant,  Hettinger,  Kidder,  Lo- 
gan, McHenry,  Mcintosh,  McKenzie,  McLean. 
Mercer,  Morton,  MovmtraU,  OUver,  RenvlUe, 
Sheridan,  Sioux,  Slope,  Stark,  Stutsman. 
Ward.  Williams. 

OKUIBOMA    (30) 

Alfalfa.  Beaver.  Beckham.  Blaine,  Caddo. 
Canadian.  Cimarron,  Comanche,  Cotton. 
Custer,  Dewey.  Ellis,  Garfield,  Greer,  Grady, 
Grant,  Harmon,  Harper,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Kingfisher,  Kiowa,  Major,  Roger  Mills,  Steph- 
ens, Texas,  Tillman,  Washita,  Woods,  Wood- 
ward. 

SOTTTH   DAKOTA    (39) 

Aurora.  Bennett,  Brule,  Buffalo,  Butte. 
(Jampbell.  Charles  Mix,  Corson,  Custer, 
Dewey,  Douglas,  Edmunds,  Pall  River,  Paulk, 
Gregory.  Haakon,  Hand,  Harding,  Hughes, 
Hyde,  Jackson,  Jerauld,  Jones,  Lawrence, 
Lyman,  McPherson,  Meade,  Mellette,  Pen- 
nington, Perkins,  Potter.  Shannon,  Stanley. 
Sully,  Todd,  Tripp.  Walworth.  Washabaugh. 
Ziebach. 

TEXAS    (99) 

Andrews,  Archer,  Armstrong.  Bailey,  Baylor, 
Borden,  Brlsco,  Brown,  Callahan,  Carson. 
Castro,  Childress,  Clay,  Cochran,  CJoke,  Cole- 
man, Collingsworth,  Concho,  Cottle,  Crane, 
CJrockett.  CJrosby,  Dallam,  Dawson,  Deaf 
Smith,  Dickens,  Donley,  Eastland,  Ector, 
Fisher,  Floyd,  Foard,  Gaines,  Garza,  Glass- 
cock, Gray,  Hale,  Hall,  Hansford,  Hardeman, 
Hartley,  Haskell,  HemphUl,  Hockley,  Howaru 
Hutchinson,  Irion,  Jack,  Jones,  Kent. 

King,  Knox,  Lamb.  Lipscomb,  Loving,  Lub- 
bock, Lynn,  McCiUloch,  Martin,  Menard,  Mid- 
land, Mitchell,  Montague,  Moore,  Motley, 
Nolan,  Ochiltree,  Oldham,  Palo  Pinto.  Parmer. 
Pecos,  Potter.  Randall,  Reagan,  Reeves,  Rob- 
erts, Runnels,  Schleicher.  Scurry,  Shackel- 
ford, Sherman,  Stephens,  Sterling,  Stonewall, 
Sutton,  Swisher,  Taylor,  TerreU,  Terry, 
Throckmorton,  Tom  Green,  Upton,  Ward. 
Wheeler,  Wichita,  Winkler.  WUbarger,  Yoak- 
um, Young. 

WTOMXNG    (13) 

Albany,  Campbell,  Converse,  Crc»k,  Go- 
shen, Johnson,  Laramie.  Natrona,  Niobrara, 
Piatt,  Sheridan,  Weston. 


S.  1791— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  FURTHER  SECURE  PERSONAL 
PRIVACY  AND  TO  PROTECT  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHT  OF 
PEOPLE  TO  IGNORE  CERTAIN 
UNWARRANTED  GOVERNMENTAL 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  next  week 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Judiciary  Ccanmittee  will 
commence  a  series  of  hearings  on  pri- 


vacy, Federal  questionnaires,  and  con- 
stitutional rights. 

On  Thursday,  April  24,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  meet  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room 
1318  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
We  shall  hear  briefly  from  a  number  of 
citizens  who,  I  believe,  will  be  represent- 
ative of  thousands  from  every  walk  of 
life  who  have  complained  to  Congress 
about  imwarranted  invasion  of  their  per- 
sonal privacy  and  about  increased  har- 
rassment  by  Government  agencies  in 
their  everlasting  quests  for  information. 
Following  this.  Prof.  Arthur  S.  Miller, 
of  the  George  Washington  University 
Law  Center,  will  discuss  the  constitu- 
tional Issues  raised  by  such  complaints, 
the  role  of  public  law,  and  some  of  the 
questions  surrounding  use  of  Federal 
criminal  and  civil  laws  or  administrative 
sanctions  in  order  to  acquire  personal  in- 
formation from  individuaJs. 

On  Friday,  April  25,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  meet  at  10:30  am.  in  room  2228 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  At 
that  time  Congressman  Jackson  E. 
Betts,  of  Ohio,  will  describe  for  the  Sen- 
ate his  research  into  the  Federal  laws  and 
practices  affecting  individual  privacy, 
and  his  proposals  for  limiting  some  co- 
ercion now  used  against  citizens  to  ac- 
quire answers  to  Gtovemment  question- 
naires, especially  those  used  in  the 
decennial   census. 

Other  witnesses  on  that  day  will  in- 
clude Prof.  Arthur  R.  Miller,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School,  and 
Prof.  Charles  Freid,  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  who  will  discuss  some  vitally  im- 
portant issues  relating  to  privacy  and 
the  individual  In  today's  society.  Execu- 
tive branch  witnesses  will  testify  at  a 
later  date. 

Congress  has  received  thousands  of 
complaints  from  citizens  about  imwar- 
ranted privacy  invasion  through  pres- 
sure and  Intimidation  to  tell  all  about 
themselves  and  their  households.  In 
many  instances,  the  sanctions  of  the 
Federal  criminal  and  civil  laws  are  used 
for  this  purpose.  I  believe  these  com- 
plaints raise  severe  constitutional  rights 
issues  under  the  first,  fourth  and  fifth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  but 
principally  tmder  the  first  amendment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  this  in- 
vestigation and  these  hearings.  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  establish  just  what 
rights  and  duties  a  citizen  has  who  re- 
ceives a  Government  questlonnture. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  am 
Introducing  for  study  a  bill  to  further 
secure  personal  privswiy  and  to  protect 
the  constitutional  right  of  people  to 
ignore  certain  unwarranted  govern- 
mental questionnaires. 

The  background  and  scope  of  the 
problem  was  outlined  in  a  letter  to  Sec- 
cretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stems, 
inviting  him  or  his  representative  to 
testify  before  the  subcommittee.  I  ask 
vinanlmous  consent  to  have  the  letter 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Janxjaxt  27,  1969. 
Hon.  MAtTBICB  H.  9rAN8, 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Mr.  Secrttart:  In  the  course  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  study  of 


privacy  and  individual  rlghU,  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  received  numerous  letters,  tele- 
grams and  phone  calls  from  citizens  through- 
out the  country  complaining  that  various 
questionnaires  dtstrlbuted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  constitute  unwarranted 
Invasions  of  the  privacy  of  the  citizens,  and 
in  some  Instances  are  burdensome  devices 
for  coUectlng  extensive  repetitive  data  which 
is  irrelevant  for  the  purposee  of  government. 
Theee  complaints  conslstenUy  reveal  resent- 
ment at  the  governmental  intrusion,  appre- 
hension over  the  consequences  of  reply  or  a 
non-reply,  and  chagrin  that  Congress  has 
done  nothing  to  clarify  the  situation  or  to 
eetabUsh  gtiideUnes  and  llmlUtlons  for  the 
activities  of  those  charged  with  collecting 
Federal  data. 

In  view  of  the  significance  of  this  subject 
for  every  citizen.  I  believe  it  is  eesenUal  that 
Congress  conduct  a  careful  and  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  pubUc  poUcy  and  the  con- 
stitutional and  legal  issues  Involved. 

The  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
is  therefore  scheduling  pubUc  hearings  to 
consider  these  matters.  Since  your  views  as 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
will  be  invaluable  In  Congressional  consid- 
eration of  this  national  issue,  we  hereby  ex- 
tend to  you  an  open  Invitation  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  in  February  or 
March  to  describe  your  Department's  au- 
thority and  purpose  in  coUectlng  informa- 
tion from  citizens.  We  are  interested  not 
only  in  the  rights  of  citizens  in  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  Census  Bureau  for  Its  own 
purposes,  but  also  those  undertaken  for  other 
Federal  agencies.  One  example  of  this  Is  the 
recent  questionnaire  sent  to  disabled  veter- 
ans on  behalf  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion requiring  a  full-scale  revelaUon  of  the 
veteran's  personal  and  family  financial  sit- 
uation. 

The  new  decennial  Census  questionnaires 
wUl  be  distributed  shortly,  and  it  Is  there- 
fore our  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  testify 
in  February.  It  Is  urgent,  I  believe,  that  the 
American  people  hear  from  you  personally 
what  rights  they  have  and  what  duties  they 
owe  with  respect  to  the  new  questionnaires. 
The  series  of  Subcommittee  hearings  wiU 
provide  that  forum.  By  affording  you  and 
other  Federal  agency  heads  the  chance  to 
testify  on  this  subject  along  with  constitu- 
tional law  experts  and  ordinary  citizens,  the 
hearings  will  also  initiate  a  long-delayed 
dialogue  between  citizens  and  government 
on  this  crucial  issue.  From  this  dialogue,  we 
hope  there  will  evolve  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  proper  roles  of  both  citizens  and 
Federal  officials. 

With  appreciation  for  your  assistance  In 
our  study  and  with  aU  kind  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ebvin.  Jr., 

Chairman. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  are  Senator 
John  McClellan.  of  Arkansas;  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts; 
Senator  Birch  Bayh,  of  Indiana;  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  of  West  Virginia;  Sena- 
tor Roman  L.  Hruska,  of  Nebraska;  Sen- 
ator Hiram  L.  Fonc,  of  Hawaii;  and  Sen- 
ator Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

I  introduce  the  bill  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1791)  to  further  secure 
personal  privacy  and  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  individuals  to  ignore 
unwarranted  governmental  requests  for 
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personal  information  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Ervim,  was  Pecelved,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  ais  follows: 

S.  1791 
Be  it  enacte4  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congrest  assembled,  That  It  shall  be 
unlawtul  for  a^iy  officer  or  employee  of  any 
executive  branih  or  any  executive  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government,  or  for  any 
person  acting  ;or  purporting  to  act  under 
hla  authority — • 

( 1 )  to  requlrfe  or  to  attempt  to  require  any 
individual  to  disclose  for  statistical  purposes 
any  informatloh  concerning  his  personal  or 
financial  activities  or  those  of  any  member 
of  his  family  or  concerning  his  personal  or 
real  property  o^  that  of  any  member  of  his 
family  unless  the  information  is  sought  as 
a  result  of  a  specific  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  ^  specific  Act  of  Congress,  in 
which  case  th^  disclosure  shall  be  manda- 
tory and  the  iidividual  shaU  be  informed 
under  which  aonstltutlonal  provision  and 
which  Act  of  Cangress  the  disclosure  is  man- 
-datory;-or 

-  (a)«?V>  requeft  or  attempt  to  request  any 
person  in  the  ynlted  States  to  disclose  for 
statistical  purposes  any  information  concern- 
ing his  personal  or  financial  activities  or 
those  of  any  member  of  his  family,  or  con- 
cerning his  personal  or  real  property  or  that 
of  any  member  pt  his  family,  unless  such  re- 
quest has  been  ipecifically  authorized  by  Act 
of  Congress,  inl  which  case  the  individual 
shall  be  advised  (that  such  disclosure  is  volun- 
tary and  that  h^  is  not  compelled  to  comply 
with  such  request. 


S.   1794— mTHODUCnON  OF  A  BILL 
ON  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  MOSS.  ilr.  President,  tomorrow  Is 
the  "ides  of  April,"  and  millions  of 
Americans  are  today  dropping  their  Fed- 
eral income  tax  returns  into  the  mail- 
bag — and  bunding  with  indignation  and 
resentment  as  ithey  do  so. 

They  feel  they  are  not  getting  fair 
treatment  froni  their  Government  under 
the  present  tak  system.  They  are  per- 
fectly willing  th  pay  their  share  of  their 
taxes,  but  they  kre  not  willing  to  be  taxed 
under  a  system  that  is  erratic,  unjust, 
replete  with  favoritism,  and  unnecessar- 
ily damaging  t^  their  way  of  living  and 
to  their  econoqiic  plans  and  interests.  I 
agree  with  thei<i. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Utah  where 
I  had  an  oppoitimlty  to  talk  with  many 
people  personally.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
the  "taxpayer^  revolt"  we  have  been 
reading  about,  ind  seeing  reflected  in  our 
mail,  is  real  and  it  is  earnest.  It  grows  in 
strength  every  day. 

In  my  estimation,  tax  reform  is  the 
most  urgent  problem  facing  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  not  ^ight  to  ask  the  average, 
middle-income  j  or  low-income  tax- 
payer— the  men  and  women  who  are  the 
backbone  of  America — to  i>ay  such  a 
large  burden  i|i  taxes  when  there  are 
millionaires  whp  pay  no  taxes  at  all  be- 
cause of  tax  loopholes. 

It  makes  me  iangry,  too.  to  know  that 
In  1965  and  1986  more  than  150  persons 
with  annual  incomes  of  above  $200,000 
paid  absolutely  no  taxes  at  all.  Nor  do 
I  like  it  when  I  hear  that  more  than  half 
of  the  taxpayer!  whose  Income  Is  over  $1 
million  pay  a  ta^  rate  at  less  than  30  per- 
cent. Our  systeni  Is  supposed  to  be  based 
on  ability  to  pay — wealthy  people  are 


supposed  to  pay  a  progressively  higher 
rate  than  those  in  tiie  lower  brackets — 
yet  because  of  special  deductions  and 
loopholes  they  pay  what  is  for  them  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  some  new  luxury. 
To  correct  these  inequities,  we  must 
move  in  two  directions  at  once. 

We  must  reduce  the  burden  on  the 
middle  and  lower  income  taxpayers,  and 
we  must  close  the.  tax  loopholes  which 
allow  the  very  rich  to  pay  very  little  in 
taxes,  or  in  some  instances,  to  pay  no 
taxes  at  all. 

I  am  taking  the  first  step  in  this  pro- 
gram today  by  introducing  a  bUl  to  in- 
crease the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tion to  $1,200.  This  is  the  quickest  and 
most  equitable  way  to  give  relief  to  the 
mass  of  taxpayers. 

The  current  exemption  of  $600  has 
been  in  effect  for  20  years.  It  was  adopted 
first  in  1948  following  World  War  II.  and 
it  has  not  been  changed  since  that  time. 
The  consumer  price  index  has  risen  al- 
most 50  percent  since  1948,  but  we  have 
made  absolutely  no  adjustment  in  the 
personal  tax  exemption.  We  have  kept  it 
at  the  same  level  because  we  have  relied 
on  it  to  meet  our  needs  for  revenue, 
rather  than  considering  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  citizens  whose  country 
this  is. 

I  plan  to  take  additional  steps  to  re- 
form our  tax  structure.  There  are  many 
tax  loopholes  which  must  be  closed.  We 
should  make  a  thorough  study  of  tax 
exempt  foimdations — more  than  30,000 
of  them  are  virtually  uncontrolled  by  the 
Treasury — of  depletion  allowances,  char- 
itable contributions,  estate  taxes,  real 
estate  shelters  and  tax  free  bonds,  to 
mention  only  a  few  areas. 

I  question  whether  the  time  has  not 
come  to  repeal  the  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit  which  pumps  $3  million  a  year 
into  the  overheated  economy  by  allow- 
ing industries  large  discounts  through 
the  tax  laws  on  purchases  of  plant  and 
equipment. 

And  there  are  many  other  fields  which 
should  be  carefully  examined.  I  realize 
that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  some  studies  now  underway, 
and  I  hope  will  have  some  recommenda- 
tions soon.  Legislation  must  be  con- 
sidered this  session  which  will  begin  to 
correct  some  of  the  inequities  and  catch 
some  of  the  tax  dodgers. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  deduction  for 
each  personal  exemption  to  $1,200. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1794)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  deduction  for  each 
personal  exemption  to  $1,200,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  1795— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  26  other  Senators.  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
and  accelerate  the  attack  against  air 
and  water  pollution  by  private  industry. 


This  bill  would  permit,  for  Federal  in- 
come  tax  purposes,  the  amortization  of 
the  cost  of  pollution  abatement  equip, 
ment  over  a  period  of  3  years  rather 
than  over  the  period  of  the  equipment's 
useful  life. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  daily  be- 
coming more  aware  and  worried  about 
the  growing  menace  of  our  deteriorating 
environment.  The  increasing  incidents  of 
dirty  air  and  water  in  America  are  cause 
for  widespread  concern  and  shame.  Time 
is  running  short  when  we  can  take  ef- 
fective action  to  clean  up  this  pollution. 
The  foundation  for  a  national  effort 
against  this  problem  was  laid  in  the 
comprehensive  air  and  water  pollution 
control  legislation  which  has  passed  Con- 
gress in  the  last  5  years.  But  Federal  leg- 
islation is  not  enough  by  itself.  To  launch 
a  truly  effective  assault  against  air  and 
watet  pollution  we  must  join  private 
industry  as  a  full-fledged  partner  in  the 
effort.  The  bill  which  I  introduce  today 
seeks  to  encourage  this  partnership  by 
providing  a  tax  incentive  to  Industry  to 
purchase  and  utilize  the  best  pollution 
abatement  equipment  available. 

If  we  are  to  clean  up  this  Nation's  air 
and  water  a  significant  part  of  the  task 
will  fall  to  private  industry.  But  we  can- 
not simply  point  to  Industry  as  the  cul- 
prit and  expect  the  job  to  be  done  over 
night.  Unfortunately,  in  today's  polluted 
environment,  clean  air  and  water  are  no 
longer  free.  We  cannot  hide  the  fact  that 
the  development,  purchase  and  installa- 
tion of  the  most  sophisticated  pollution 
control  equipment  will  be  an  expensive 
undertaking.  Unlike  capital  expenditures 
for  other  equipment,  pollution  abatement 
equipment  will  not  materially  enhance 
a  company's  profits.  This  kind  of  invest- 
ment is  an  investment  in  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  we  must  be  realistic  and  ask 
the  public  to  bear  a  small  share  of  the 
cost. 

The  benefits  will  far  outweigh  any  tax 
loss.  By  encouraging  industry  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  curb  pollution,  we  in- 
siu-e  the  greater  success  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  control  programs.  Today,  all 
levels  of  government  are  establishing  pol- 
lution standards.  But  mere  standards  are 
not  sufficient.  We  must  seek  to  encourage 
compliance  with  these  regulations  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve tax  incentives  in  this  field  are  a 
justifiable  expense  which  will  return  a 
public  benefit  many  times  over. 

A  major  part  of  this  country's  air  and 
water  pollution  can  be  traced  directly  to 
industrial  activity.  Therefore,  industry 
must  bear  a  great  burden  of  the  cleanup 
effort.  But  industrial  pollution  will  be  a 
costly  matter  to  wipe  out.  Complying 
with  Government  pollution  regulations 
will  be  expensive  and,  frankly,  the  more 
expensive  It  Is.  the  longer  it  wlU  take  to 
make  real  progress. 

According  to  recent  statistics,  factories 
which  install  efficient  antl-air-pollution 
equipment  may  face  a  5-  to  20-percent 
Increase  in  costs.  At  some  locations  pollu- 
tion abatement  equipment  may  cost  more 
than  the  actual  production  facilities. 

In  turn,  water  pollution  control  de- 
vices are  equally  expensive.  One  estimate 
for  example,  puts  the  cost  of  industrial 
water  pollution  control  to  the  year  2000 
at  $32  billion. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  high  cost  of 
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clean  air  and  water  will  simply  delay  the 
time  when  clean  air  and  water  become 
a  reality  unless  the  cost  is  shared. 

For  some  marginal  plants  the  cost  of 
such  equipment  may  be  prohibitive;  for 
others  the  expense  will  encourage  delay. 
I  believe  the  enactment  of  tax  incentives 
in  this  area  will  eliminate  any  excuses 
for  the  failure  to  clean  up  industrial 
wastes. 

Under  present  law  a  taxpayer  who  buys 
equipment  to  abate  pollution  may  take  a 
depreciation  deduction  for  such  equip- 
ment over  the  years  of  its  useful  life. 
However,  some  of  this  equipment  may 
have  a  life  of  20  years  or  more,  and  the 
deductions  eswjh  year  are  relatively  small. 
At  the  present  time  the  capital  expendi- 
tures for  pollution  control  equipment  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  other  cap- 
ital expenditures — despite  the  fact  that 
the  money  spent  does  not  return  a  profit. 

By  allowing  a  taxpayer  to  depreciate 
his  equipment  for  tax  purposes  in  3  years, 
there  is  a  greater  Incentive  to  install  such 
equipment. 

To  qualify  for  this  special  treatment 
the  appropriate  state  pollution  control 
agency  must  certify  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  the  equipment  is  in  con- 
formity with  State  standards  and  pollu- 
tion control  programs.  For  water  pollu- 
tion control  equipment,  this  certification 
will  go  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration;  for  air  pollu- 
tion it  will  go  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
equipment  meets  minimum  Federal 
standards  and  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate 
with  the  States  in  preventing  pollution. 

Our  tax  laws  already  provide  economic 
incentives  in  several  areas.  Research  and 
experimental  expenditures  can  be  de- 
ducted Immediately.  Capital  expendi- 
tures for  water  and  soil  conservation  can 
also  be  deducted  currently.  The  same 
treatment  is  afforded  exploration  ex- 
penditures in  search  of  minerals.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  national  Interest  calls  for 
similar  treatment  for  expenditures  re- 
lated to  improving  the  condition  of  our 
water  and  air. 

We  cannot  realistically  expect  to  at- 
tain our  goals  without  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  private  industry.  This  legislation 
will  encourage  such  cooperation  at  a 
small  cost.  The  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  has  estimated 
that  rapid  amortization  of  abatement 
equipment  would  cost  the  general  reve- 
nue between  $50  and  $150  million  an- 
nually for  3  years.  This  loss  would  de- 
cline after  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
join  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill  the  fol- 
lowing Senators:  Bennett.  Bible.  Boggs. 
Brooke,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Dodd, 
Ervin,  Fanntn,  Gravel,  Otjrney,  Inoxtye, 
Jackson,  Mathias.  McGee,  McInttre, 
Mn.LER.  Moss,  MtrsKiE,  Packwood,  Pell. 
Randolph,  Saxbe,  Scott,  Thurmond. 
Tower,  and  Tydings. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1795)   to  amend  the  In- 


ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encour- 
age the  abatement  of  water  and  air  pol- 
lution by  permitting  the  amortization 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  the  cost  of 
abatement  works  over  a  period  of  36 
months,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1795 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
itemized  deductions  for  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  183.  Amortization  of  works  to  abate 
water  and  air  pollution. 

"(a)  Allowanck  OF  Deduction. — Every  tax- 
payer shall,  at  his  election,  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction,  in  Ueu  of  the  deduction  provided 
by  section  167,  with  respect  to  the  amortiza- 
tion, on  the  straight  line  method,  of  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  (for  determining  gain)  of  any 
certified  water  pollution  abatement  works 
or  any  certified  air  pollution  abatement 
works  based  on  a  period  of  36  months.  The 
36-month  period  shaU  begin  as  to  any  such 
worlu  with  the  first  month  for  which  a  de- 
duction under  section  167  would  (without 
regard  to  this  section)  be  aUowable. 

"(b)   Election. — 

"(1)  Time. — The  election  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  certified  abatement  works  not  later  than 
the  time  prescribed  by  law  (including  exten- 
sions thereof)  for  filing  the  returns  for  the 
taxable  year  in  wlilch  the  Federal  certifying 
authority  makes  a  certificate  with  respect  to 
such  works  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
(1)(B). 

"(2)  Manner;  revocation. —  The  election 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  — 

"(A)  shall  be  made  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegates  shall  prescribe  by 
regulations;  and 

"(B)  may  not  be  revoked  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

(c)  DKnNiTiONS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Certified  water  and  air  pollution 
abatement  works. — The  terms  'certified 
water  pollution  abatement  works'  and  "certi- 
fied air  pollution  abatement  works'  mean  so 
much  of  any  property  of  a  character  subject 
to  the  allowance  for  depreciation  provided  in 
section  167  which  Is  used  to  abate  water  or 
atmospheric  pollution  or  contamination,  re- 
spectively, by  removing  or  altering  pollut- 
ants, contaminants,  and  wastes  from  any 
type  of  manufacturing  process,  as — 

"(A)  the  SUte  certifying  authority  has 
certified  to  the  Federal  certifying  authority 
as  having  been  construed,  erected,  Installed, 
or  acquired  In  conformity  with  the  State  pro- 
gram or  requirements  for  abatement  of  water 
or  atmospheric  pKillutlon  or  contamination; 
and 

"(B)  the  Federal  certifying  authority  has 
certified  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  as 
meeting  the  minimum  performance  stand- 
ards described  In  subsection  (d) ,  and  as  being 
In  furtherance  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
United  States  for  cooperation  with  the  States 
In  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  water 
pollution  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  466  et 
seq.),  or  in  the  prevention  and  abatement 
of  atmospheric  pollution  and  contamination 
under  the'  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1867  et  seq). 

"(2)  State  certipting  authoritt. — The 
term  'State  certifying  authority'  means.  In 
the  case  of  water  pollution  abatement  works, 
the  SUte  water  pollution  control  agengi  as 
defined  in  section  13(a)  of  the  Federal  "water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and.  In  the  case  of  air 


pollution  abatement  works,  the  air  poUutlon 
control  agency  as  defined  In  section  302(b) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

"(3)  Federal  certht^ino  AtrrHORrrr. — ^The 
term  'Federal  certifying  authority"  means, 
in  the  case  of  water  poUutlon  abatement 
works,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and,  in 
the  case  of  air  pollution  abatement  works, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"(d)  Authorization  of  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  Set  Standards,  etc. — 

"(1)  Performance  standards. — The  Fed- 
eral certifying  authority  shaU  from  time  to 
time  promulgate  minimum  pwrformance 
standards  for  purposes  of  subsection  ( c)  ( 1 ) 
(B),  taking  Into  account  advances  In  tech- 
nology and  specifying  the  tolerance  of  such 
pollutants  and  contaminants  as  shaU  be 
appropriate. 

"(2)  PRonrMAKiNO  abatement  works. — 
The  Federal  certifying  authority  shaU  not 
certify  any  property  under  subsection  (c)  (1) 
(B)  to  the  extent  it  appears  that,  by  reason 
of  profits  derived  through  the  recovery  of 
wastes  or  otherwise  in  the  operation  of  such 
property,  its  cost  wlU  be  recovered  over  its 
actual  useful  life. 

"(e)  Allocation  of  Basis. — In  the  case  of 
property  a  portion  of  which  Is  certified  wa- 
ter or  air  pollution  abatement  works  for 
which  an  election  has  been  made  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  prop- 
erty shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  properly 
allocated  between  the  portion  which  Is  a 
certified  abatement  works  and  the  portion 
which  is  not  a  certified  abatement  works. 

"(f)   Cross  Reference. — 

"For  special  rule  with  respect  to  certain 
gain  derived  from  the  disposition  of  prop- 
erty the  adjusted  basis  of  which  is  deter- 
mined with  regard  to  this  section,  see  section 
1245." 

(b)  (1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  183.  Amortization  of  works  to  abate 
water  and  air  pollution." 

(2)  Section  46(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  qualified  Investment)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(5)  Water  and  air  polltjtion  abatement 
WORKS. — ^Por  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
useful  life  of  any  property  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  183." 

(3)  Section  642(f)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  special  rules  for  credits  and  deductions  of 
estates  and  trusts)   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Amortization  of 
Emergency  or  Grain  Storage  Facilities"  In 
the  heading  of  such  section  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Amortization  Deductions";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "169"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  such  section  ",  and  for  amortiza- 
tion of  certified  water  or  air  pollution  abate- 
ment works  provided  by  Section  183,". 

(4)  Section  1246(a)  of  Such  Code  (relating 
to  gain  from  disposition  of  certain  depreci- 
able property)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  (A); 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)(B)  and  by  Inserting  after  such 
paragraph  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  with  respect  to  any  property  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (3)(D),  its  adjusted  basis 
recomputed  by  adding  thereto  all  adjust- 
ments, attributable  to  periods  beginning  with 
the  first  month  for  which  a  deduction  for 
amortization  Is  allowed  under  section  183."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  168"  each 
place  It  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "section  168  or  183"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
paragraphs  (3)   (A)  and  (B); 

"(D)  so  much  of  any  real  property  (other 
of  paragraph  (3)(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  or";  and 
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(V)  by  adding!  at  tb*  and  of  pAragrapb 
(8)  the  foUowlng  new  aubpAragrapb: 

"(D)  so  much  of  any  real  property  (other 
than  any  property  described  In  subpara- 
graph  (B)  aa  La  a  certlfled  water  or  air 
pollution  abatement  works  which  has  an  ad- 
Justed  basis  In  which  there  are  reflected  ad- 
justments for  amortlaatlon  under  section 
188." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
but  only  with  respect  to  property  as  to  which 
the  first  month  fOr  which  a  deduction  would 
be  allowable  under  section  167  of  the  Internal 
Berenue  Code  of  1964  ends  on  or  after  such 
date. 


8.  1796— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  escmON  510.  TITLE  V 
OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CrLAIMS 
LEMEttT    A( 


SETTLl 
AMENDED 


ACT    OP    1949,    AS 


Mr.  PDLBRI^HT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  Intitoduce,  for  appropriate 
refereaee.  a  bll)  to  cunend  section  510. 
title  V-  of  the  International  (Halms  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  extension  of  time  within 
which  the  Foreign  CJlaims  Settlement 
Commission  shall  continue  its  affairs  in 
connection  with  the  settlement  of  fiaimH 
against  the  Gofemment  of  Cuba. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Chairman  of  thfc  Foreign  CHaims  Settle- 
ment Commission  and  I  am  Introducing 
It  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  Monbers  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  blU.  as  Well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  la 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  blU 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letters  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Oommisslon  dated  Jan- 
uary 14,  1969,  and  from  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Commission  dated 
March  21, 1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ters will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  bill  (S.  17^6)  to  amend  section  510, 
title  V  of  the  l4tematlonal  CHaims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  l|949,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  time  within 
which  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  shall  complete  its  affairs  in 
connection  with  the  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  Oovemment  of  CTuba,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  FMlbright,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

I  3.   1796 

Be  it  enacted  b^  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  if  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffriss  assembled.  That  section 
510,  title  V  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1940,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows. 

"S»c.  510.  The  Commission  shall  complete 
Its  affairs  In  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  claims  pursuanjt  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  503(a)  of  this  title  not  later  than  (1) 
five  and  one-half!  years  following  the  final 
filing  date  with  rspect  to  claims  against  the 
Oovemment  of  Quba;   and,  (2)   three  years 


following  the  final  filing  date  with  respect 
to  claims  against  the  Ohinese  oommunlst 
regime." 

The  letters,  presented  hy  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT.  follow: 

FOtnON  CLAIICS  STTTLncZNT  Cou- 

MI8SION  or  TBK  UKrrKD  Stars, 
Wathington,  D.O..  March  21.  1969. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Poi.moHT, 

Ohtttrman.  Committee  en  Foreign  Relations, 
US.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dka*  Mb.  CHAimMAM:  The  Bureau  of  the 
B\idget  has  advised  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement CommlMlon  by  letter  dated  March 
18,  1880,  that  a  reclearance  had  been  made 
with  req>ect  to  a  draft  bill,  "To  amend  sec- 
tion 510.  Title  V  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1049,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  time  within  which 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
shall  continue  Its  affairs  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  claims  against  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Cuba",  In  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  Commission's  continued 
support  of  the  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 

The  draft  bill  was  transmitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  as  an  attachment  to  the 
Conunlsslon's  letter  dated  January  14,  1969, 
and  was  referred  to  your  Conunlttee  on  Jan- 
uary IS.  1066. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Amnzw  T.  McOmsK. 

General  Counsel. 

Foreign  Claucs  Sxttlkkxnt  Com- 
mission or  THK  United  Statxs. 
Washingiton,  D.C.  January  14, 1969. 

Hon.  HUBKST  H.  HiTMPHKIT, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAR  Ma.  Pbxsidknt:  Transmitted  herewith 
In  behalf  of  the  Executive  Branch  for  the 
consideration  of  the  91st  Congress  Is  the 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled,  "A  Bill  to 
amend  section  510,  Title  V  of  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Aot  of  1040,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  extension  of 
time  within  which  the  Foreign  Clalnu  Set- 
tlement Commission  shall  complete  Its  affairs 
In  connection  with  the  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  Oovemment  of  Cuba." 

In  effect  the  draft  bUl  proposed  to  extend 
for  &IX  additional  two  amd  one-half  years  the 
program  under  which  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ad- 
minister claima  of  United  States  natlonalB 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba  as  author- 
ized by  Title  V  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1040,  as  amended. 

Title  V  of  the  Act  directs  the  Commission, 
among  other  things,  to  receive  and  determine 
in  accordance  with  applicable  law  the 
amount  and  validity  of  claims  of  nationals 
of  the  United  States  against  the  Oovemment 
of  Cuba  arising  since  January  1,  1950,  for 
losses  resulting  from  the  nationalization,  ex- 
propriation. Intervention,  or  other  taking  of 
property  owned  at  the  time  by  nationals  of 
the  United  States  p>rovlded  that  such  claims 
be  filed  within  a  certain  period.  The  filing 
period  as  established  under  the  Act  termi- 
nated on  May  1.  1067.  Over  7,400  claims  were 
received  by  the  Commission  under  this  pro- 
gram plus  an  additional  886  clcdms  held  open 
for  American  citizens  still  In  Cuba. 

Section  510  of  Title  V  of  the  Act  provides, 
in  effect,  that  the  Commission  complete  Its 
affairs  In  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
these  claims  not  later  than  3  years  following 
the  final  date  for  filing  claims.  This  date  was 
thus  established  as  May  1,  1970. 

Annual  personnel  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  program  were  projected  over  this 
three  year  settlement  {jerlod  in  order  to  meet 
the  deadline  settlement  period.  Severe  appru- 
prlatlons  cuts,  however,  by  the  Congress  with 
resp>ect  to  the  Commission's  budget  for  op- 
erating expenses  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1060.  necessitated  the  re- 


duction in  force  of  ^>proxlmateIy  60  per  cent 
of  the  Oommlaalon's  staff.  Due  to  this  staff 
reduction  it  Is  estimated  that  the  Cuban  pro- 
gram Is  currently  off  schedule  by  approxi- 
mately two  and  one-half  years. 

In  order  to  complete  the  work  on  these 
7,400  claims  filed  and  the  886  claims  held 
open  for  the  Americana  in  C!uba,  the  program 
must  be  extended  for  this  period.  Such  ex- 
tension can  only  be  accomplished  by  an 
amendment  to  the  statute. 

Section  510  of  the  Act  as  originally  enacted 
applied  only  to  the  settlement  period  of 
claims  against  Cuba.  By  reason  of  an  amend- 
ment under  Public  Law  89-780.  however,  this 
section  was  amended  to  provide  for  an  iden- 
tical settlement  p>erlod  of  3  yean  with  respect 
to  similar  claims  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime.  These  claims  were  added  to 
Title  V  of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1040,  as  amended,  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-780,  approved 
November  6,  1066. 

The  filing  i}erlod  for  claims  against  the 
Chinese  Commiuilst  regime  ends  on  July  6, 
1969  and  In  accordance  with  section  510  of 
the  Act,  the  program  Is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion 3  years  after  that  date  on  July  6, 
1972.  No  change  In  this  schedule  la  antici- 
pated at  this  time.  Consequently,  the  amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  the  draft  bill  would  not 
affect  the  present  3  year  settlement  period  la 
regard  to  the  China  claims  program. 

The  Commission  respectfully  urges  early 
and  favorable  action  on  the  proposed  bill  so 
that  the  program  can  be  properly  completed 
within  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  by  letter 
dated  January  13,  1069,  that  the  enactment 
of  this  proposal  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LEONASS  v.  B.  SUTTON, 

Chairman. 


S.  1799— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION PROPOSED  TO  MEET 
MOUNTING  DANGER  OF  PESTI- 
CIDES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  the  highly  acclaimed  environmental 
author,  Rachel  Carson.  It  was  just  prior 
to  her  death  when  her  perceptive  book, 
"Silent  Spring,"  awakened  the  American 
public  to  the  dangers  of  DDT  and  other 
persistent  pesticides.  Her  book  visibly 
shook  a  coimtry  that  had  become  com- 
placent about  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
these  long-lived  poisons. 

She  pointed  out  that  most  pesticides, 
especially  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons, 
cannot  distinguish  between  man's  friends 
and  man's  enemies.  They  are  almost  as 
lethal  to  beneficial  insects  and  creatures 
as  they  are  to  destructive  ones. 

Although  many  scientists  attacked  her 
thesis  on  the  grounds  of  inadequate 
proof,  it  Is  becoming  frightfully  evident 
that  she  may  very  well  have  understated 
the  case. 

Convincing  evidence  is  accumulating 
rapidly  from  every  comer  of  the  world 
that  dangerous  environmental  contami- 
nation is  resulting  from  the  use  of  per- 
sistent pesticides  at  a  swift  and  ever 
Increasing  pace. 

We  are  literally  heading  toward  an  en- 
vironmental disaster. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question.  Will  it  hap- 
pen? It  Is  happenlnjg  now.  The  question 
Is:  Will  we  temporize  with  this  issue 
untU  It  Is  too  late?  Until,  in  fact,  the 
land,  the  water  and  the  air  are  Irrepara- 
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bly  polluted  and  all  the  living  creatures 
are  dangerously  compromised.  That  Is 
the  issue  we  face. 

I  am  Introducing  legislation  In  the  UJ3. 
Senate  creating  a  permanent  National 
Commission  on  Pesticides  to  study  and 
Investigate  problems  arising  from  the  use 
of  pesticides  and  to  establish  improved 
programs  and  regulations  for  their  use. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
President  would  appoint  three  repre- 
sentatives from  Government  agencies, 
three  from  the  scientific  and  medical 
professions,  two  each  from  conservation 
and  agricultural  organizations  and  two 
from  private  enterprise  for  a  term  of  3 
years  to  serve  on  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  would  be  responsible 

for— 

First.  Determining  and  evaluating  the 
present  usage  of  pesticides; 

Second.  Reviewing  existing  limitations 
on  pesticide  use  and  current  labeling  re- 
quirements; 

Third.  Recommending  standards  of 
safety  for  pesticides  in  water; 

Fourth.  Developing  a  continuing  moni- 
toring program  for  pesticides  in  the  soil, 
air,  water,  wildlife,  fish  and  humans; 

Fifth.  Fostering  research  in  the  de- 
velopment of  less  persistent,  less  toxic 
pesticides; 

Sixth.  Initiating  basic  research  into 
the  degradabUity  of  pesticides; 

Seventh.  Conducting  research  on  the 
effects  of  pesticides  on  the  environment, 
fish  and  wildUfe  and  humans;  and 

Eighth.  Making  recommendations  on 
the  elimination  or  limitation  of  use  of 
certain  pesticides  to  the  President  and 
Congress. 

The  Commission  will  make  annual  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress concerning  improved  restrictions 
on  pesticide  use  and  present  poten- 
tial hazards  to  wildlife  and  human 
health.  It  will  be  a  permanent  body  to 
evaluate  pesticides  on  a  continuous  basis 
and  advise  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  coimtry  on  its  findings. 

We  must  bring  pesticide  use  in  the 
United  States  into  better  perspective  and 
completely  reevaluate  existing  regula- 
tion in  light  of  the  growing  documenta- 
tion of  their  harmful  effects. 

Many  researchers  have  been  concerned 
about  the  effects  of  persistent  pesticides, 
especially  DDT,  since  its  initial  develop- 
ment and  use  in  the  1940's  to  control 
mosquitoes,  flies,  and  other  disease  car- 
riers. Even  at  that  time,  the  fact  was 
known  that  DDT  would  kill  fish  as  well  as 
flies,  according  to  Dr.  Barry  Commoner, 
noted  Washington  University  environ- 
mentalist. 

The  use  of  persistent,  toxic  pesticides 
has  since  spread  extensively  to  farms  and 
forest  land.  Today,  more  than  600  million 
pounds  of  pesticides,  Including  insecti- 
cides, herbicides,  fungicides,  rodentlcldes, 
and  fumigants,  are  used  annually  in  the 
United  States,  about  3  pounds  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  Last  year,  the  sales  of  pesticides 
increased  some  10  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year  and,  by  1985,  it  is  estimated 
tliat  they  will  increase  another  sixfold. 

Reports  indicate  that  about  1  acre  of 
every  10  In  America  is  treated  with  an 
average  of  nearly  4  poimds  of  pesticides 
every  year. 


Through  this  massive,  often  unregu- 
lated use  of  highly  toxic  pesticides,  every 
comer  of  the  earth  has  been  contami- 
nated. Living  creatures  aroimd  the  world 
have  been  reached  by  the  drift  of  pesti- 
cide residues  through  the  air,  soil,  and 
water.  The  reindeer  of  Alaska,  the  pen- 
guin of  the  Antarctic,  the  petrel  of  Ber- 
muda, the  bald  eagle  and  pereguine  fal- 
con of  America  and  the  blue  shell  crab  of 
the  sea  are  each  being  pushed  to  the 
brink  of  extinction  by  the  spreau  of  pes- 
ticides through  our  environment. 

While  the  effects  of  persistent  pesti- 
cides on  fish  and  VTildlife  have  been  of 
growing  concern  to  conservationists  over 
the  past  few  years,  in  comparison,  sparse 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  implica- 
tions of  pesticide  use  on  man. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
the  Federal  responsibility  for  preventing 
foods  contaminated  by  pesticides  and 
other  harmful  substances  from  reaching 
the  general  public.  It  has  a  lengthy  his- 
tory of  detaining  foods  that  have  ac- 
cumulated a  dangerous  level  of  pesticide 
residues.  But,  in  almost  every  case,  the 
foods  have  been  vegetables  and  fruits, 
which  receive  a  direct  application  of 
pesticides,  or  milk,  meat,  and  poultry, 
which  are  derived  from  animals  which 
consumed  commodities  which  are  treated 
with  pesticides.  For  the  most  part,  this 
pesticide  contamination  has  occurred  be- 
cause of  the  overuse  or  misuse  of  certain 
pesticides. 

However,  the  recent  FDA  seizure  of  28,- 
150  pounds  of  Lake  Michigan  Coho 
salmon  contaminated  by  pesticide  resi- 
dues places  sm  entirely  different  light  on 
the  whole  topic  of  pesticides  and  human 
health. 

This  disclosure  of  high  concentrations 
of  residues  in  the  Coho  sahnon  proves 
the  tremendously  dangerous  persistence 
of  these  pesticides.  To  ultimately  reach 
the  salmon,  the  DDT  and  Dieldrln  prob- 
ably traveled  himdreds  of  miles  through 
the  air,  water,  and  soil  and  was  consumed 
through  the  normal  food  chain  of  up  to 
a  half  dozen  organisms. 

According  to  the  FDA,  the  concentra- 
tion of  DDT  in  the  salmon  was  f  oimd  to 
be  up  to  19  parts  per  million  while  the 
accumulation  of  Dieldrln  was  just  short 
of  0.3  of  a  part  per  million,  both  levels 
considered  hazardous  by  both  the  PDA 
and  the  World  Health  Organization. 

At  last  year's  Lake  Michigan  Water 
Pollution  Conference,  a  spokesman  for 
the  VS.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
testified  that  the  concentration  of  pesti- 
cides in  Lake  Michigan  could  resujh  a 
level  lethal  to  both  man  and  aquatic  life 
if  the  use  of  pesticides  was  continued  at 
such  a  heavy  rate  in  the  Lake  Michigan 
watershed. 

The  discovery  of  these  pesticlde-con- 
tsjninated  Coho  salmon  certainly  sub- 
stantiates that  testimony.  The  future  of 
all  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  imperiled  un- 
less action  is  taken  soon  to  stop  this 
poisoning  of  our  waters  by  these  pesti- 
cides. 

Lost  spring  pesticides  were  also  blamed 
for  the  death  of  nearly  1  million  Coho 
salmon  fry.  This  finding  has  raised  a 
serious  question  about  the  future  of  sal- 
mon reproduction  in  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan. 
There  is  also  growing  concern  among 


scientists  that  the  reproduction  capabili- 
ties of  other  fish  may  be  harmed.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  Lake  Trout, 
which  spend  6  or  7  years  in  the  water 
before  sexual  maturity  as  compared  with 
only  about  2  years  for  the  salmon. 

Lake  trout  were  also  the  subject  of 
recent  ertMisive  research  by  the  New 
York  Health  Commission,  which  re- 
ported that  high  concentrations  of  DDT 
are  being  found  in  Lake  trout  in  the 
State's  central  and  northern  lakes. 

The  health  commission  has  cited  DDT 
concentrations  in  the  lake  trout  up  to 
3,000  parts  per  million  in  the  fatty  tissues 
of  the  fish.  The  figure  representing  the 
concentration  in  the  whole  fish  would 
be  considerably  lower  since  the  pesticide 
tends  to  concentrate  in  the  fat. 

This  concentration  In  both  the  salmon 
and  the  lake  trout  points  to  one  char- 
acteristic that  makes  DDT  and  other 
persistent  pesticides  so  harmful — bio- 
logical magnification,  which  results  in  an 
increasing  concentration  of  the  pesticide 
progressively  along  the  food  chains  until 
It  reaches  a  serious  and  often  lethal  level. 
A  well-researched  example  of  this  dan- 
gerous phenomenon  was  documented  in 
Clear  Lake,  Calif.  In  order  to  control  a 
troublesome  flying  insect  that  hatches  in 
the  lake,  the  water  was  treated  with  the 
insecticide  DDD— similar  to  DDT,  yield- 
ing a  concentration  of  .02  parts  per 
million.  Plankton,  which  include  micro- 
scopic water-borne  plants  and  animals, 
in  the  lake  accumulated  the  DDD  resi- 
dues at  five  parts  per  million.  Fish  eating 
the  plankton  concentrated  the  pesticide 
in  their  fat  to  levels  from  several  hundred 
to  up  to  2,000  parts  per  million.  Grebes, 
diving  birds  similar  to  loons,  fed  on  the 
fish  and  died.  The  highest  concentration 
of  DDD  found  in  the  tissues  of  the  grebes 
was  1,600  parts  per  million. 

After  many  years  of  general  apathy  by 
the  pubUc  and  governments  alike,  efforts 
are  finally  being  mobilized  at  all  levels 
to  deal  with  the  threat  of  pesticides  to 
the  environment,  fish  and  wildlife  and 
man. 

Sweden  has  just  banned  the  use  of  DDT 
for  a  period  of  at  least  2  years.  According 
to  the  London  Observer,  this  is  the  first 
time  any  nation  has  instituted  such  a 
sanction  on  a  pesticide. 

During  a  recent  conference  on  pesti- 
cides in  Stockholm,  evidence  was  pre- 
sented that  DDT.  even  in  very  small 
quantities,  could  affect  human  metabo- 
lism. One  of  the  studies  citled  was  Rus- 
sian research  that  indicated  that  workers 
whose  jobs  bring  them  in  contact  with 
DDT  and  other  organochlorlne  pesticides 
were  found  to  suffer  from  changes  in  the 
liver  which  slowed  down  the  elimination 
of  wastes  from  the  body. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  thfe  estab- 
lishment of  firm  sanctions  on  the  use  of 
persistent  pesticides  would  be  entirely 
consistent  with  the  recent  recommenda- 
tions of  two  highly  regarded  presidential 
panels. 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  important 
recommendation  of  the  Wiesner  Com- 
mittee in  1963  was  the  one  urging  cut- 
backs in  the  use  of  such  persistent  pesti- 
cides as  DDT.  The  panel  recommended: 
The  accretion  ot  residues  In  the  environ- 
ment (should)   be  controlled  by  orderly  re- 
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<l\ibtlon  In  the  me  ot  persistent  pesticides.  As 
a  first  step,  the  various  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral governmentjmlght  restrict  wide-scale  use 
of  persistent  InMctlcldes,  except  for  necessary 
control  of  disease  vectors.  The  Federal  agen- 
cies should  exert  their  leadership  to  Induce 
the  States  to  tajke  slnillar  actions.  Elimina- 
tion of  the  use  of  persistent  toxic  Insecticides 
should  be  tlie  gpal.  (Kmphafels  added.) 

The  report  of  the  Environmental  Pol- 
lution Panel  otf  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Comitiittee  in  1965  also  dealt 
with  this  subjept.  It  recommended: 

Research  should  be  encouraged  toward  the 
development  of  pesticides  with  greater  spec- 
ificity, additional  modes  of  action,  and  more 
rapid  degradabl^ty  than  many  of  those  in 
current  use. 

Pesticide  effectiveness  should  be  Increased 
and  total  environmental  contamination  de- 
creased by  furtl^er  research  leading  to  the 
more  efficient  apfaUcatlon  of  pesticides  to  the 
target  organlsnial 

The  State  ojf  Arizona,  growing  con- 
cerned about  ihcreaslng  residues  of  DDT 
In  milk  and  dther  food  products,  has 
banned-the  use  of  DDT  within  its  borders 
for  a  jrear.  A  Pennsylvania  State  Senate 
committee  haa  concluded  a  7 -month 
study  of  pesticide  use  with  the  recom- 
mendation thali  DDT  and  other  persist- 
ent pesticides  be  banned  from  use  in 
fields  and  forealts.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee has  pra|}osed  the  ftreatlon  of  a 
Pennsylvania  3oard  of  Ecological  Re- 
view to  advise  the  public  and  Govern- 
ment oflScials  orl  the  interrelationships  of 
natural  vegetatjon  and  animal  life  with 
their  environment. 

Michigan,  niijiois  and  Wisconsin  have 
already  issued  itecommendations  against 
the  use  of  DDT  for  the  Dutch  Elm  dis- 
ease, which  is  one  of  the  primary  targets 
of  DDT  use  in  the  United  States  today. 
Wisconsin  is  ilso  the  scene  of  the  first 
major  confrontition  between  the  pesti- 
cide industry  arid  concerned  citizens  and 
scientists.  The]  Citizens  Natural  Re- 
on  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
(ague  have  filed  a  petl- 
isconsin  State  Depart- 
Resources  to  ban  the 
le  State  under  any  cir- 
e  the  pesticide  can  en- 
^tion  patterns  and  fur- 
ther contaminate  the  biosphere. 

Beginning  last  December,  the  citizens 
groups  and  the  1  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  a  Long  Island.  N.Y.-based  alliance 
of  concerned  lawyers  and  scientists,  have 
presented  extensive  testimony  outlining 
the  growing  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment by  persistent  pesticides  in  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  family. 

Distinguished  Scientists,  ranging  from 
biochemists  and!  biologists  to  ecologists 
and   toxicologistp,   have   presented   vol- 
ly  supporting  the  cltl- 
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lisebrough,  an  environ- 
-  jit  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  Berkeley,  stated  that  the  eflfect 
of  pesticides  on  !man  may  be  very  seri- 
ous. He  said  th^t  man  accumulates  12 
parts  per  mlllio|i  of  DDT  in  his  fatty 
tissues  before  th^  body  discharges  it.  He 
said  that  this  Is  enough  to  stimulate 
enzyme  productipn,  which  acts  as  cat- 
alysts for  bodily  |)rocesses,  such  as  diges- 
tion. Risebrough  isaid  that  the  extinction 
of  some  birds  haA^been  traced  to  enzjone 
Induction  by  DDfr,  Impairing  their  abil- 
ity to  reproduce. 


Dr.  Charles  P.  Wurster,  Jr.,  an  organic 
chemist  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  Stanybrook,  testified  on  the  range 
of  the  pesticide  residues  through  the 
world.  He  confirmed  that  DDT  has  been 
foimd  in  penguins  in  Antarctica  and  Is 
causing  the  extinction  of  the  rare  Ber- 
muda petrel,  a  sea  bird  which  never  has 
direct  contact  with  areas  where  DDT  is 
used. 

Other  witnesses  have  testified  that 
DDT  goes  Into  the  atmosphere  along 
with  evaporating  water,  builds  up  to 
extremely  high  levels  in  predator  birds 
and  animals,  and  has  caused  new  insect 
problems  by  killing  predators  that  once 
held  those  insects  in  check. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hickey,  a  University  of 
Wisconsin  wildlife  ecologist,  said  that 
DDT  has  been  linked  to  reproduction 
failures  of  certain  birds,  including  the 
eagle,  the  osprey  and  the  peregrine  fal- 
con. Dr.  Hickey  and  other  researchers 
have  traced  the  presence  of  pesticide 
residues  to  a  decrease  in  the  weight  and 
thickness  of  the  shells  of  eggs  produced 
by  these  birds. 

In  related  testimony,  Lucille  Stickel. 
the  pesticide  research  coordinator  of 
the  Interior  Department's  Patuxent 
Wildlife  Research  Center,  stated  that 
the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  DDT 
and  its  derivative  DDE  in  the  diets  of 
mallard  ducks  decreased  eggshell  thick- 
ness, increased  egg  breakage  and  de- 
creased overall  reproductive  success. 

This  and  other  testimony  has  repre- 
sented the  strongest  case  that  has  yet 
been  presented  in  any  public  fonun  for 
new  sanctions  to  be  placed  on  the  use 
of  DDT,  the  most  expendable  of  all  the 
persistent  pesticides. 

I  have  advocated  a  nationwide  ban  on 
the  use  of  DDT  for  several  years  and 
have  recently  reintroduced  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  interstate  sale  and  ship- 
ment of  this  persistent  pesticide. 

After  a  recess,  the  hearings  are  re- 
convening on  April  22  to  give  the  pesti- 
cide industry  the  opportunity  to  present 
evidence  in  opposition  to  the  DDT  ban. 
This  public  momentum  toward  more 
sensible  pesticide  regulation  is  mounting. 
It  seems  clear  that  existing  Federal 
agencies  charged  with  pesticide  research 
and  regulation  have  failed  to  launch  the 
comprehensive,  coordinated  effort  nec- 
essary to  effectively  deal  with  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  worldwide  pesticide  pol- 
lution. 

These  agencies  Include  the  Agriculture 
Research  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Two  recent  General  Accounting  Oflfice 
reports  have  been  very  critical  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service's  handling 
of  its  pesticide  responsibilities.  Last 
September,  GAO  stated  that  ARS  did  not 
have  an  adequate  system  for  tracing 
misbranded,  adulterated,  or  unregistered 
pesticides  and  was  also  failing  to  report 
violations  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
prosecution. 

In  another  report  in  February,  GAO 
indicated  that  ARS  was  allowing  the 
pesticide  Lindane  to  be  used  in  com- 


mercial and  industrial  establishments. 
Including  food  handling  businesses,  with- 
out resolving  certain  questions  of  safety 
that  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  have  raised. 

Prom  information  available,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  htis  been  ef- 
fectively monitoring  the  buildup  of 
pesticides  in  various  foodstuffs.  However, 
many  observers  were  very  surprised  to 
learn  during  the  recent  Coho  salmon  in- 
cident that  the  FDA  had  not  apparent- 
ly considered  it  necessary  to  set  pesti- 
cide tolerance  levels  for  fish. 

There  also  appears  to  be  a  lack  of 
meaningful  research  on  the  effect  of 
pesticide  contamination  on  man,  which 
has  been  the  basic  respwnsibillty  of  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Interior  Department  is  Just  launching 
its  research  and  has  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  ground  to  cover.  Prom  moimt- 
ing  scientific  evidence,  it  is  the  area  of 
fish  and  wildlife  that  is  the  most  im- 
mediately vulnerable  to  pesticide  con- 
tamination. 

While  not  questioning  the  ability  or 
commitment  of  these  agencies,  there 
seems  to  be  an  absence  of  coordination 
and  direction  in  pesticide  research  and* 
regulation. 

A  new  impetus  Is  needed  to  provide 
our  country  and  Its  citizens  with  the 
information  and  policies  we  deserve  to 
safeguard  our  environment  from  pesti- 
cide contamination  for  generations  to 
come. 

Well  documented  research  has  indi- 
cated that  pesticides  are  a  basic  cause 
of  serious  disruption  of  the  ecological 
balance,  of  permanent  injury  and  death 
to  fish  and  wildlife,  and  a  potential 
threat  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
general  public.  A  permanent  National 
Commission  on  Pesticides  would  provide 
a  significant  step  toward  resolving 
those  difficulties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time,  foUowed  by  two  articles  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
regarding  the  banning  of  DDT  in  Swe- 
den and  my  bill  to  prohibit  its  interstate 
sale  and  shipment  here  In  the  United 
States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  1799)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Pesticides,  and  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  investigation, 
basic  research  and  development  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  pesticides  and 
to  eliminate  their  hazards  to  the  en- 
vironment, fish  and  wildlife  and  man, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  1799 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Pesticide  Com- 
mission Act  of  1969." 

FTNDINOS    AND   PUKPOSE 

Sec.  2.  While  the  value  of  pesticides  in  con- 
trolling    undesirable     insects,     fungi     and 
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TodenU  has  been  well  established,  the  wlde- 
gnread  and  sometimes  indiscriminate  use  of 
nestlcldes,  especlaUy  those  pesUcldee  which 
dTnot  degrade  rapidly  after  use,  haa  resulted 
in  serious  major  problems  by  disrupting  the 
ecological  balance,  causing  permanent  injury 
or  death  to  fish  and  wildlife,  and  by  posing 
potenUal  threats  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
^e  people.  It  Is  necessary,  therefore,  In  ordear 
to  protect  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
the  Nation,  to  find  a  solution  to  such  prob- 
lems. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Pesticides  to  study 
and  investigate  problems  arising  from  the  uae 
of  pesticides,  to  monitor  the  build  up  of 
pesUclde  residues  In  the  envlrorunent,  fish 
and  wlldUfe  and  man,  and  to  foster  and 
stimulate  research  directed  at  the  determina- 
tion of  the  effect  of  pesticides  on  the  environ- 
ment, the  fish  and  wildlife  and  man  and  the 
development  of  pesticides  that  will  break 
down  m  the  air,  soil  and  water  more  rapidly 
alter  use  than  those  presently  In  use. 
TITLE  I— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
PESTICIDES 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   COMMISSION 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Commission  on  Pesticides  (herein- 
after m  this  Utle  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mlsslon") . 

MEMBEBSHIP    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  twelve  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Three  representatives  from  Govern- 
ment to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  In- 
cluding representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

(2)  Three  representatives  from  private  me 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  from  the 
scientific  and  medical  fields. 

(3)  Two  representatives  from  private  life 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  represent- 
ing conservation  organizations. 

(4)  Two  representatives  from  private  life 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  represent- 
ing agricultural  organizations. 

(5)  Two  representatives  from  private  life 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  from  among 
persons  engaged  In  private  enterprise. 

(b)  Members  on  the  Commission  appointed 
from  private  life  shaU  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  three  years. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman  and  one  to  serve  as  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

(e)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

FUNCTION   OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  103.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  fvinctlon  of 
the  Commission  to  make  a  continuing  study 
and  Investigation  of  any  and  all  matters 
relating  to  the  manufacture  and  usage  of 
pesticides.  Such  study  and  Investigation 
ShaU  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  a  determination  and  evaluation  of  the 
usage  of  pesticides.  Including  the  total 
amounts  used  and  the  specific  uses  In  any 
year; 

(2)  whether  or  not  the  existing  labeling 
requirements  for  pesticides  should  be  mod- 
ified and  If  so  In  what  manner;  and 

(3)  the  desirability  of  requiring  a  lim- 
itation on  the  visage  of  any  pesticide  based 
on  Its  toxicity,  solubility,  and  persistence. 

(b)  It  shall  also  be  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to  carry  out,  by  Its  own  staff 
or  by  contract,  or  encourage  basic  research 
programs   directed   at,   but  not   be   limited 


by  which  peeUcldes  may  be  caused  to  de- 
grade more  rapidly  after  their  Inteoductlon 
Into  the  environment; 

(3)  the  aacertalnment  of  the  toxic  or 
lethal  concentrations  of  pesticides; 

(6)  the  ascertainment  of  the  synergistic 
and  accumulative  effects  of  pesticides  on 
man,  on  fish  and  wildlife  and  on  the  en- 
vironment; 

(5)  the  development  of  natural  Insect 
predators;  and 

(6)  the  development  of  r^>ldly  degradable 

pesticide*. 

(c)  It  shall  also  be  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to  formulate  and  recommend  a 
continuing  monitoring  program  of  the  hu- 
man populaUon,  fish  and  wildlife  and  the 
environment  for  the  build  up  of  pesticide 
residues. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  are  appointed  f rcMn  private  life  shall 
each  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$75  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  their  duUes  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  All  other  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

STAFF 

Sec.  105.  The  Commission  Is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  compeUtlve  service  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  of 
such  Utle.  relaUng  to  classification. 

( 1 )  to  appoint  such  personnel  as  It  deems 
necessary  to  assist  It  In  performing  Its  duties, 
and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  person- 
nel at  rates  not  In  excess  of  those  provided 
In  the  General  Schedxile  under  section  5332 
of  such  tlUe  for  employees  performing  com- 
parable functions,  and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  such  title,  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  $75  a  day  for  Individuals. 


(1)  the  determination  of  the  manner  by 
which  pesticides  degrade,  decompose,  or  per- 
sist In  the  environment; 

(2)  the  discovery  of  means  and  methods 


POWERS    OF   commission 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Commission  or  any  com- 
mittee thereof  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  and  take  such  testimony,  as  the 
Commission  or  such  committee  may  deem 
advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission  or 
any  comimlttee  thereof.  ^_^ 

(b)  The  Commission JifSauthorlzed  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office.  Independent  estobllshment,  or  Instru- 
mentality information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  tills 
title;  and  each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  establish- 
ment, or  InstrumentaUty  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  information,  sug- 
gestions, esUmates,  and  statistics  directly 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  107.  The  Commission  shall  submit  a 
written  report  of  the  result  of  Its  study  and 
Investigation  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
calendar  year  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  or  other  action 
as  the  Commission  may  deem  advisable. 

APPBOPBIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec  108.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Nel- 
son, follows: 


Sweden  Bans  DDT  Following   Reports   of 

Harm  to  People 

(By  Roland  Huntford,  London  Observer  i 

Stockholm. — Sweden  is  banning  the   use 

of  DDT — the  first  country  to  do  so.  The  ban 

Is  to  last  for  two  years  and  the  first  aim 

Is   to   discover   if   a   local   prohibition   will 

reduce  the  amount  of  DDT  finding  Its  way 

into  plants  and  animals. 

The  decision  came  after  an  International 
conference  on  Stockholm  to  discuss  the  dan- 
gers of  using  the  chemical. 

It  is  recognized  that  since  the  chemical 
Is  so  easily  spread,  a  purely  local  ban  U 
bound  to  have  a  limited  effect.  Consequent- 
ly, there  Is  a  move  afoot  to  extend  the  meas- 
lire  to  the  rest  of  Scandinavia,  and  de- 
mands have  already  been  heard  In  Norway 
for  a  total  ban  on  DDT  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Swedish  ban  is  comprehensive,  cover- 
ing DDT  and  all  its  derivations  In  every 
field.  Agriculture  and  domestic  uses  are 
specifically  mentioned  on  the  regulations, 
and  DDT  will  therefore  disappear  from  all 
sprays  and  Insecticides. 

Although  the  Swedes  promulgated  their 
ban  m  connection  with  an  International 
conference  to  make  an  Impact  abroad,  their 
Information  had  been  careluUy  gathered 
for  some  years.  Plsli,  birds,  and  many  plants 
were  found  to  contain  rising  amounts  of 
DDT,  and  Its  presence  In  human  beings  was 
distinctly  on  the  Increase.  The  most  dis- 
turbing asp)ect  of  this  was  the  fact  that  no 
scientist  was  able  to  say  for  certain  that 
DDT  was  harmless  in  the  casa  of  the  higher 
forms   of    life. 

On  the  other  hand,  evidence  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Stockholm  conference  that 
DDT,  in  remarkably  smaU  quantities,  could 
affect  the  human  metabolism.  Soviet  In- 
vestigations showed  that  certain  people 
habitually  working  with  DDT  were  found 
to  suffer  from  changes  In  the  liver  which 
slowed  down  the  elimination  of  waste  prod- 
ucts from  the  body. 

Perhaps  what  clinched  the  matter,  as  far 
as  the  Swedes  were  concerned,  was  a  recent 
report  published  by  some  Stockholm  scien- 
tists. They  had  been  investigating  the  pres- 
ence of  DDT  in  wild  life  along  the  Swedish 
coast,  and  made  the  discovery  that  It  was 
present  In  rapidly  increasing  quantities  as 
one  moved  up  the  scale  of  predatory  crea- 
tures. Thus,  gulls  had  more  DDT  than  the 
fish  upon  which  they  fed,  while  certain  types 
of  sea  eagles,  which  preyed  upon  both,  ex- 
hibited the  highest  concentration  of  all.  They 
were  found  to  have  25  percent  by  weight  of 
DDT  In  their  fat  tissues. 

It  Is  usually  alleged  that  DDT  affects  only 
lower  forms  of  life,  particularly  the  insects 
It  was  originally  designed  to  kill.  But  It  has 
also  been  shown  to  have  polsonoxis  effects 
on  shellfish,  and  to  cause  thickening  of  the 
shells  of  birds'  eggs.  If  these  become  too 
thick  the  chicks  are  unable  to  hatch,  and 
the  species  would  therefore  be  threatened 
with  extinction. 

It  Is  a  curious  comment  on  the  present 
situation  that  certain  dinosaurs  disappeared 
for  exactly  the  same  reason  caused,   some  - 
experts  presume,  by  a  natural  catastrophe, 
either  of  a  chemical  or  radioactive  kind. 

There  are  also  suspicions  held  by  a  few 
scientists  that  DDT  might  be  capable  of  caus- 
ing mental  disease.  There  is  a  chemical 
closely  related  to  DDT,  which  Is  known  to 
produce  schizophrenic  symptoms. 

At  the  Stockholm  conference  an  English 
scientist.  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  who  specializes 
on  the  effect  of  DDT  on  wild  life,  said  that 
nobody  at  present  could  predict  the  effect  of 
DDT  m  years  to  come.  Paced  with  such  Ig- 
norance, he  said,  the  only  sensible  thing  to 
do  was  to  ban  the  vise  of  Insecticides,  such 
as  DDT,  which  were  difficult  to  break  down, 
and  which  remained  after  use  to  pollute  the 
human  environment. 

At  present,  there  is  not  a  corner  of  the 
globe  free  of  DDT.  Eskimos  In  Greenland  and 
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aeaOa  in  the  Atitarotlo  hasn  It,  and  both  are 
far  from  the  neareet  ■ouroe.  Perhaps  the 
OwedUh  ban  wlU  at  least  eliminate  an  annual 
oontrlbutton  <M  700  tons  but  this  Is  a  amall 
amount  compared  with  the  11,000  tons  used 
annually  by  t|ie  United  States. 

The  strongest  opposition  is  expected  to 
oome  from  c«untrlee  involved  In  malaria 
control.  DDT  and  Its  allied  compounds  are 
the  chief  chemicals  used  to  eliminate  mos- 
quitoes. And  in  this  field  there  are  no  fron- 
tiers: even  If  ^1  Europe  and  North  America 
were  to  ban  pDT  they  would  still  receive 
an  aid  and  seaborne  supply  from  Africa,  Asia 
and  South  America.  But  the  threat  of  gath- 
ering bans  ml^t  persuade  scientists  to  de- 
velop a  chemieal  without  the  toxic  side  ef- 
fects and  penetration  of  DDT. 
I         

SXNATOB    NKLS<)N    INTXODTTCKS    BILL    AcAimr 

Couromro 

Last  Tuesday,  Sen.  Qaylord  Nelson  (D-Wis.) 
introduced  a  bill  which  wouid  prohibit  the 
interstate  sale  or  shipment  of  DDT  In  the 
United  States. 

Be  said  the  accumulation  of  DDT  Is  reach- 
ing "catastrophic  proportions,"  threatening 
the  extinction:  of  some  forms  of  fish  and 
wlldUfe. 

"Ikra  single  generation,"  he  told  the  Sen- 
ate, "DDT  has  polluted  our  environment  on  a 
worldwide  baslt,  infiltrating  the  atmoephere, 
the  water  and  the  tissues  of  most  of  the 
world's  creatures,  pushing  some,  like  the 
peregrine  falcoti  and  the  bald  eagle  to  the 
brink  of  extinction." 

Citing  the  seizure  of  21.000  pounds  of  con- 
taminated Lake  Michigan  Coho  salmon  by 
the  Food  and  Orug  Administration,  the  Sen- 
ator warned  "the  future  of  all  the  Qreet 
Lakes  will  be  imperiled  unless  action  is  taken 
soon  to  stop  this  poisoning  of  our  waters  by 
these  peaticidea." 

He  said  he  had  iirged  the  FDA  to  Intensify 
Its  inspections  for  pesticide  residues  In  all 
marine  life  tak*n  from  the  Great  Lakes. 


I 

S.  1800— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
INCREASma  THE  PERSONAL  IN- 
COME TAX  EXEMPTION  FROM  $600 
TO  $1,000 

Mr.  YOUN©  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  Federal  Income  tax  laws  are  an 
abominable  mess,  so  riddled  with  tax 
loopholes  favoring  a  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many  that  it  Is  no  wonder  that 
average  American  taxjpayers  are  loudly 
and  clearly  demanding  genuine  tax  re- 
form. 

The  truth  is  that  those  earning  be- 
tween $5,000  land  $15,000  a  year — the 
great  majoritjf  of  citizens — pay  a  higher 
percentage  in  income  tax  than  do  those 
whose  earnings  exceed  $25,000.  Middle 
and  lower  in<jome  Americans  bear  the 
heaviest  burden  of  taxation.  Of  all  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  paid  by  individuals,  72 
percent  come$  from  those  earning  less 
than  $15,000,  22  percent  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $7,000,  and  50  percent  from 
those  earning  between  $7,000  and  $15,- 
000.  In  1967, 130  Americans  with  incomes 
of  more  than  $200,000,  including  21  with 
incomes  exceeding  $1,000,000,  paid  no  in- 
come tax  whatever.  During  the  same 
year,  25  million  citizens  living  below  the 
$3,000  a  year  poverty  level  paid  more 
than  $1.5  blllla|i  in  Federal  Income  taxes. 

I  have  received  hxmdreds  of  letters 
from  honest  hJEU'd-worklng  citizens  who 
r«)ort  of  thelk"  individual  problems  in 
coping  with  the  rising  cost  of  living  and 
with  increased  local.  State,  and  Federal 


taxes.  It  ]a  high  time  tbat  average-in- 
come Americans  receive  a  tax  break. 

A  first  step  wtiich  would  help  more 
than  100  million  average-inoune  tax- 
payers should  be  to  increase  the  $600 
individual  income  tax  exemption  to 
$1,000.  When  the  $600  personal  exemp- 
tion was  adopted  in  1948,  each  exemp- 
tion represented  20  percent  of  the 
median  family  income  of  $3,031.  The 
most  recent  censils  statistics  place  the 
median  family  income  at  $8,017.  This 
means  each  $600  exemption  now 
amounts  to  only  7.5  percent  of  the  aver- 
age family  income. 

Today  the  $600  exemption  Is  on  its  way 
to  becoming  merely  a  token  deduction. 
Since  1948  when  the  $600  was  approved, 
basic  expenses  such  as  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing  have  increased  by  more  than 
50  percent.  Medical  expenses  alone  have 
climbed  nearly  90  percent. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  blU  to  in- 
crease the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tion from  $600  to  $1,000. 

The  revenue  lost  can  easily  be  re- 
covered by  plugging  atrocious  tax  loop- 
holes that  now  exist.  It  is  estimated  that 
as  much  as  $50  billion  is  lost  to  the 
Treasury  through  Income  tax  gimmicks 
of  one  sort  or  another  favoring  various 
and  sundry  special  interest  groups  in 
our  society. 

The  most  flagrant  tax  loophole  is  the 
27  Mj  percent  depletion  allowance  for  oil- 
and  gas-producing  companies  which 
costs  taxpayers  from  $3  to  $5  billloQ 
annually.  The  fact  is  that  oU  com- 
panies liave  been  paying  Inderal  in- 
come taxes  at  about  half  the  avertige 
rate  of  most  American  wage  earners. 
While  most  corporations  outside  the  pe- 
troleimi  industry  pay  40  to  50  percent 
of  their  profits  In  Federal  income  tax, 
the  40  largest  oil  companies  paid  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  at  an  average  rate  of 
8.2  percent  of  their  net  income  in  1967. 
Fourteen  of  them  paid  no  Federal  in- 
come tax  at  all.  Eight  others  were  taxed 
an  average  of  less  than  5  percent,  and 
13  were  taxed  from  between  5  to  14 
percent.  The  largest  of  the  14  non-tax- 
paying  oil  companies  was  the  Atlantic 
Richfield  Co.  which  in  1967  paid  no  tax 
whatever  on  a  net  income  of  $145  mil- 
lion. This  company  and  its  predecessor, 
the  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  accumulated 
profits  of  nearly  $'/2  billion  from  1962  to 
1967  without  owing  a  penny  in  Federal 
income  tax.  At  the  same  time  a  retired 
Ohio  couple  both  partially  handicapped, 
with  an  income  of  $3,976  paid  a  Federal 
income  tax  of  $137. 

The  largest  company  in  the  petroleum 
industry,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  reported  net  Income  before  taxes 
of  $2  billion  in  1967  and  paid  Federal 
Income  taxes  of  $166  million  for  a  rate  of 
7.9  percent.  From  1962  through  1967  this 
firm  had  a  total  net  income  before  taxes 
of  $10.1  billion  and  paid  an  average  of 
4.7  percent  in  Federal  income  taxes  for 
the  entire  period.  There  are  many  other 
tax  loopholes  which  m^y  not  be  as  costly 
to  the  Treasury  but  are  equally  unfair. 
The  failure  to  tax  capital  gains  passed 
on  from  one  generation  to  another  de- 
prives the  Treasury  of  $2.5  billion  every 
year.  Allowing  a  tax-free  bonus  on  the 


first  $100  of  dlvldeiuls  loses  another  $200 
million.  Deductions  permitted  gentleman 
tBTmen  and  loopholes  favoring  farm  cor- 
porations deprive  the  Treasury  of  addi- 
tional hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. One  wealthy  widow,  her  inherit- 
ance invested  in  municipal  and  State 
bonds,  received  $1.5  million  in  interest 
annually.  Since  the  bonds  are  tax  ex- 
empt slie  does  not  even  have  to  file  a 
tax  return.  Her  gardener  earns  $5,000  a 
year  and  pays  $350  in  Federal  income 
taxes.  Can  anyone  blame  heavily  bur- 
dened taxpayers  for  demanding  an  end 
to  such  blatant  and  outrageous  tax 
favoritism? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  unconscion- 
able tax  loopholes  that  exist  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  rich  and  powerful  while  the 
real  tax  burden  falls  on  lower  and  middle 
income  taxpayers.  It  is  high  time  to  plug 
them  and  provide  relief  for  average  tax- 
payers. What  we  In  Congress  should  be 
talking  about  is  Imposing  fair  taxes,  not 
more  taxes,  not  surtaxes  on  top  of  present 
taxes.  Genuine  reform  of  our  income  tax 
laws  is  long  past  due. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1800)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  for  each  per- 
sonal exemption  to  $1,000,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Yotmo  of  Ohio,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  1801— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  FEDERAL 
MEDICAL  EVALUATIONS  BOARD 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  for  introduction  today, 
for  myself  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Federal  Medical  Evalua- 
tions Board  to  carry  out  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  relating 
to  the  regulation  of  drugs,  biological 
products,  and  medical  devices. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  concerned 
that  the  functions  of  judge  and  prose- 
cutor relating  to  new  drugs  have  been 
consolidated  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. This  concern  has  developed 
out  of  my  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  in  its  hear- 
ings over  the  past  several  years  into  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  drug  industry,  and 
out  of  my  knowledge  of  the  regulation 
by  the  FDA  of  the  use  of  DMSO— di- 
methyl sulfoxide — a  simple  organic 
chemical  devdoped  from  lignln,  the  ce- 
ment substance  of  trees,  and  having  the 
ability  to  penetrate  hxmian  tissues. 

DMSO's  medical  appUcatioiu  sprang 
from  collaboration  in  the  early  1960s 
between  Robert  Herschler,  of  the  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corp.,  in  Oregon,  and  Dr. 
Stanley  Jacob,  who  was  working  out  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Jacobs  has  said: 

Uke  antibiotics  and  cortisone,  DMSO  cuts 
across  disease  lln^  The  principle  of  DMSO 
is  that  it  provides  a  relatively  easy  method 
of  using  the  skin  for  an  avenue  for  curing 
Ills  affecting  the  body  generally.  DMSO  is 
rapidly  absorbed  and  wUl  Influence  a  dis- 
ease process  elsewhere  in  the  body. 
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only  limited  formal  testing  in  the 
United  States  has  been  permitted  by  the 
PDA,  despite  its  high  potentiality  for  the 
relief  of  human  ills.  In  contrast,  DMSO 
has  been  a  prescription  drug  since  June 
1967 — without  any  evidence  of  serious 
toxicity — in  Germany  and  Austria. 

As  the  areas  of  concern  of  the  FDA 
have  grown,  it  has  become  less  efficient 
and  more  subject  to  political  pressures. 
As  in  the  case  of  DMSO,  many  months — 
even  years — of  delay  hiw  been  caused 
by  the  FDA  in  allowing  new  drugs,  hav- 
ing promise  of  safety  and  efficacy,  to  be 
fully  tested  or  marketed. 

A  highly  competent,  professional  han- 
dling of  new  drugs  is  essential  for  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health.  In  my  view, 
only  by  legislation  such  as  this  intro- 
duced today  can  the  needed  changes  in 
the  administration  of  new  drug  applica- 
tions be  provided.  This  bill  will  give  the 
function  of  judging  new  drugs  to 
qualified,  medical,  and  scientific  experts, 
but  leave  the  prosecution  or  enforcement 
function  to  the  FDA. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  to — 

Provide  for  a  maximum  of  professional 
competence  and  swift,  thorough  review 
in  the  evaluation  of  medical  products — 
that  is,  biological  products,  medical  de- 
vices, and  drugs — so  that  the  highest 
standards  of  protection  for  the  public 
are  maintained,  yet  so  medical  products 
which  have  shown  proven  efficacy  and 
safety  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  without  undue  delay; 

Centralize  and  upgrade  the  evaluation 
of  all  medical  products,  and  to  cut  down 
the  expense  of  overlapping  jurisdictions 
and  duplicative  efforts  in  this  field; 

Assure  all  medical  products  of  a  fair, 
swift,  and  highly  professional  evaluation 
in  terms  relevant  to  protection  of  the 
public; 

Provide  for  an  independent  appeals 
mechanism  in  cases  where  there  may  be 
an  honest  dispute  over  the  safety  or  effi- 
cacy of  a  medical  product  or  a  decision 
of  the  Board; 

Separate  evaluation,  primarily  a  pro- 
fessional scientific  and  clinical  Judg- 
ment, from  enforcement  powers  in  the 
regulation  of  medical  products; 

Establish  standards  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  medical  devices  in  terms  of  safety 
and  efficacy — not  now  provided  for  in 
the  law — for  the  increased  protection 
of  the  public. 

This  bill  provides  for — 

The  establishment  of  a  15 -member 
Federal  Medical  Evaluations  Board,  to 
be  composed  of  liighly  qualified  emi- 
nent scientists,  physicians,  and  clinical 
researchers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  to  en- 
compass evaluation  of  all  medical  pro- 
ducts, including  drugs,  antibiotics  and 
medical  devices,  and  regulatory  author- 
ity over  the  same; 

The  appointment  by  the  Board  of  an 
Executive  Director  and  a  highly  com- 
petent medical  staff  to  aid  the  Board  in 
its  evaluations; 

The  use  by  the  Board  of  advisory 
panels  to  be  called  in  cases  where  the 
Board  may  deem  more  professional  ex- 
pertise is  necessary  to  making  evaluative 
judgment: 
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The  mandatory  establishment  by  the 
Board  of  ad  hoc  independent  advisory 
appeals  panels  in  cases  where  there  may 
be  a  disagreement  over  the  decision  or 
judgment  of  the  Board; 

The  review  and  evaluation  of  medical 
devices,  both  diagnostic  and  therapeu- 
tic, on  the  bsusis  of  safety  and  efficacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
be  set  forth  In  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  1801)  to  estabUsh  the  Fed- 
eral Medical  Evaluations  Board  to  carry 
out  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  relating  to  the  regulation  of  bio- 
logical products,  medical  devices,  and 
drugs,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hatfield  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Packwood),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  -1801 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE   I— FEDERAL    MEDICAL 
EVALUATIONS   BOARD 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  established  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  the 
Federal  Medical  Evaluations  Board  (referred 
to  in  this  title  as  the  "Board"). 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Board  shall  be  composed 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
selected  from  persons  in  private  life  who  be- 
cause of  their  experience,  p)osltlon,  or  train- 
ing in  the  fields  of  general  medical  practice, 
clinical  research,  or  the  relevant  basic 
sciences  are  eminently  qualified  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Board.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  provide  a  balanced  representation  of 
such  fields  on  the  Board.  A  vacancy  In  the 
Board  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  three  years. 

(2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed — 

(A)  five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
one  year, 

(B)  five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
two  years,  and 

(C)  five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(3)  Any  member  of  the  Board  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  member 
may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
until  his  successor  has  taken  office. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  have  a  Chairman  and 
a  Vice  Chairman  who  shall  be  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  Board  from  among  their 
number  for  a  term  of  one  year.  Except  for 
the  first  two  chairmen  of  the  Board,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  selected  from 
members  of  the  Board  who  wlU  have  served 
for  at  least  two  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  before  assuming  the  office  of  Chair- 
man. Except  for  the  first  two  vice  chtOrmen 
of  the  Board,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  shall  be  selected  from  members  of  the 


Board  who  will  have  served  at  least  one  year 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  before  assuming 
the  office  of  Vice  Chairman.  The  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  service  in  such  posi- 
tions, be  full-time  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  The  basic  pay  of  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  level  III  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  by  section  5314  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Each  other  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $200 
for  each  day  such  member  is  engaged  upon 
the  work  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  Including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance, in  accordance  with  section  5703(b)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  meet  monthly  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  shall  direct.  Seven  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Board. 

EXECUTIVE    DIBECTOR    AKD    STAFF    OF    THE    BOARD 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)  The  Board  shall  appoint 
an  Executive  Director  and  fix  his  basic  pay  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  by  section  5316  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  Executive  Director 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

(2)  The  Board  may  delegate  to  the  Execu- 
tive Director  such  of  Its  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  (other  than  those  relating  to  the 
making,  amending,  or  repealing  or  regula- 
tions) as  it  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  With  the  approval  of  the  Board,  the 
Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
basic  pay  of  such  additional  i>er8onnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Board. 

TRANSFERS   TO   BOARD 

Sec.  104.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Board  the  functions,  jwwere, 
and  dutlee  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — 

(1)  to  make,  amend,  and  repeal  regula- 
tions under  (A)  section  351(d)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  (B)  sections  506,  507. 
510,  and  511  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  (C)  section  701  of  such  Act 
(but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions,  power,  and  dutlee  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  in  the  Board  by  this 
section  and  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Board  under  section  513  of  such  Act) , 
and  (D)  subsections  (1)  and  (n)  of  section 
512  of  such  Act;  and 

(2)  luider  sections  501,  502,  503,  505,  508, 
and  707  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  and  under  those  subsections  of 
section  512  of  such  Act  not  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( I ) . 

(b)  So  much  of  the  positions,  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records, 
and  unexpended  balBuices  of  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds,  which  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  de- 
termines (1)  were  employed,  held,  used,  or 
available  or  to  be  made  available  In  connec- 
tion with  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
transferred  by  this  section,  or  (2)  arose  from 
such  functions,  powers,  and  duties,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Board. 

ADVISORY    EVALUATION     PANELS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  board  may,  from  time  to 
time,  establish  advisory  evaluation  panels  to 
advise  it  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  any 
of  Its  functions,  powers,  and  duties  (other 
than  those  with  respect  to  which  an  advisory 
appeals  panel  Is  established  under  section 
106).  Members  of  a  panel  shall  be  drawn 
from  jsersons  specially  qualified  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  be  referred  to  the  panel  and 
shall  be  of  adequately  diversified  professional 
background. 

(b)  The  size  of  any  panel  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board,  except  that  there  shall 
be   no  fewer   than   three   members   and   no 
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more  than  tin  members.  Members  of  a 
panel  shall  rectolve  as  compensation  for  their 
serrlcea  a  reasonable  per  diem,  which  the 
Board  shall  by  reg^ilatlon  prescribe,  for  time 
actually  sp>ent  In  the  work  of  the  panel,  and 
shall  In  addltjlon  be  reimbursed  for  their 
necessary  travtUng  and  subsistence  expenses 
while  so  servliig  away  from  their  places  of 
residence.  The  members  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  other  provisions  of  law  regarding  the 
appointment  a|id  compensation  of  employees 
of  the  United '  States.  The  Board  shall  fur- 
nish each  pan^l  with  adequate  clerical  and 
other  assistance,  and  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
each  panel. 

ADVlioRT  APPEALS  PANELS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Board  shall,  upon  request 
of  any  applicant  under  section  505,  512,  or 
514  of  the  Fed(!ral  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  establish  on  advisory  appeals  panel  to 
review  and  ad^  Ise  the  Board  with  respect  to 
any  order  of  t^ie  Board  refusing,  withdraw- 
ing, or  suspending  approval  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  applicant  filed  under  such  sec- 
tion 505,  512,  or  514.  An  advisory  appeals 
panel  established  by  the  Board  shall  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
BoarcL  review  the  applicable  order  and  ap- 
plication and  any  other  materials  and  In- 
formation the  panel  considers  relevant  to 
Its  Inquiry  an  J  shall  report  to  the  Board 
Its  recommend  itlons. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  make  regulations  pre- 
scribing the  time  and  manner  in  which  a 
request  for  the  establishment  of  a  panel  shall 
be  made.  The  Hoard  shall  also  prescribe  reg- 
ulations requiring  that  an  applicant  for 
an  advisory  app>eals  panel  shall  pay  (either 
In  advance  or  b ^  way  of  reimbursement)  one- 
half  of  the  CO  its  to  the  Board  for  the  es- 
tablishment aiid  operation  of  an  advisory 
appeals  panel. 

(c)  Members  of  an  advisory  app>eals  panel 
shall  be  drawn  from  persons  specially  quali- 
fied In  the  subject  matter  to  be  referred  to 
the  panel  and  shall  be  of  adequately  diversi- 
fied professional  background.  No  person  who 
served  as  a  mexiber  of  the  advisory  evalua- 
tions panel  which  considered  the  application 
to  be  reviewed  by  an  advisory  appeals  panel 
may  serve  on    such  advisory  appeals  panel. 

(d)  The  size  of  any  panel  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Hoard,  except  that  there  shall 
be  no  fewer  thap  three  members  and  no  more 
than  ten  memtiers.  Members  of  a  panel  shall 
receive  as  compensation  for  their  services  a 
reasonable  per  jdiem,  which  the  Board  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe,  for  time  actually 
spent  in  the  work  of  the  panel,  and  shall  In 
addition  be  reimbursed  for  their  necessary 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  while  so 
serving  away  fsom  their  places  of  residence. 
The  members  ^hall  not  be  subject  to  any 
other  provisions  of  law  regarding  the  ap- 
pointment and!  compensation  of  employees 
of  the  United  States.  The  Board  shall  furnish 
each  panel  wlt&  adequate  clerical  and  other 
assistance.         I 

SATINCS    PROVISIONS 

Ssc.  107.  (a I  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  hare  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  (A)  by  the 
Secretary  of  l^ealth.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  the  exercise  of  duties,  powers,  or 
functions  which  are  transferred  under  this 
title,  or  (B)  by  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  upon  review  of  such  action  by  the 
Secretary,  and 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  tl^ls  title, 

shall  continue  lin  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  mo4lfled,  terminated,  superseded, 
set  aside,  or  retried  by  the  Board  ( but  only 
In  the  exerclBol  of  any  function,  power,  or 
duty  transferreil  to  and  vested  In  it  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  thla  title) ,  by  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 


(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  which  are  pending  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title  be- 
fore the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  which  relate  to  functions,  pow- 
ers, or  duties  transferred  by  this  title;  but 
such  proceedings  shall  be  continued  before 
the  Board. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  and 

(B)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  In  his  oflS- 
clal  capacity  as  an  officer  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  title.  No 
caase  of  action  by  or  against  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  by  or 
against  any  officer  of  the  Dep>artment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In  his  offi- 
cial capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title.  Causes  of  actions, 
suits;  or  other  proceedings  may  be  asserted 
by  or  against  the  United  States  or  such  offi- 
cial of  the  Board,  as  may  be  appropriate, 
and,  in  any  litigation  pending  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  court  may 
at  any  time,  on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of 
any  party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give 
effect  to   the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  or  any  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare In  his  official  capacity.  Is  a  party  to  a 
suit  which  relates  to  a  function,  power,  or 
duty  transferred  by  this  title,  then  such  suit 
shall  be  continued  by  the  Board,  but  only 
in  the  exercise  of  any  function,  p)ower,  or 
duty  transferred  to  and  vested  in  it  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title). 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  transferred  by  section  104  of  this 
title  and  exercised  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  title,  reference  in  any  other 
Federal  law  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  connection  with  a 
function,  power,  or  duty  transfered  by  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  the  Board. 

EPFECrrVE    DATE 

Sec.  108.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment  except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  104  through  107  shall  take 
effect  ninety  days  after  the  members  of  the 
Board  first  appointed  take  office  or  on  such 
prior  date  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe 
and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register. 

TITLE  II — STANDARDS  FOR  MEDICAL 

DEVICES 

Part  A — Authority  To  Establish  Standards 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  ch.  9, 
subch.  V)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"STANDARDS   FOR   MEDICAL  DEVICES 

"Authority  To  Set  Standards 
"Sec.  513.  (a)  Whenever  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Board  such  action  will  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety,  it  may  by  regula- 
tion establish  for  any  device  (including  any 
type  or  class  of  device) ,  a  reasonable  standard 
relating  to  the  composition,  the  properties, 
or  the  performance  of  the  device  or  devices 
Involved  (or  relating  to  two  or  more  of  such 
factors). 

"Weight  Given  Other  Standards — Consulta- 
tion With  Interested  Groups 
"(b)  In  the  development  of  consideration 
of  prop>ceals  for  the  Issuance  of  standards 
under  this  sec*lon,  and  in  particular  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  formal  proceedings 


on  Its  own  initiative  pursuant  to  subsectloQ 
(c),  the  Board  shall  to  the  optimum  extent 
consult  with,  and  give  appropriate  weight 
to  relevant  standards  published  by,  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  standard 
setting  or  other  nationally  or  Internationally 
recognized  standard-setting  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations, and  invite  appropriate  partici- 
pation, through  Joint  or  other  conferences, 
workshops,  or  other  means,  by  Informed  per.' 
sons  representative  of  scientific,  professional, 
Industry,  and  consumer  organizations  tliat 
in  Its  Judgment  can  make  a  significant  con. 
trlbution  to  such  development. 

"Procedure  for  Issuance,  Amendment,  or 
Repeal  of  Standards 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  701  (e).  (f), 
and  (g)  of  this  Act  shall,  subject  to  the  prtv! 
visions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  ap- 
ply to  and  in  all  respects  govern  proceedings 
for  the  issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of 
regulations  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion (Including  Judicial  review  of  the  Board's 
action  In  such  proceedings) .  The  Board  may 
suspend  the  running  of  any  applicable  time 
limit  under  section  701(e)  pending  receipt 
of  the  report  of  an  advisory  committee  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and  consider- 
ation of  the  committee's  report  by  the  Board. 
"Referral  to  Independent  Advisory 
Committee 

"(d)(1)  In  any  proceeding  for  the  issu- 
ance, amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  regulation 
establishing  a  standard  under  this  section, 
whether  commenced  by  a  proposal  of  the 
Board  on  Its  own  initiative  or  by  a  proposal 
contained  In  a  petition,  the  petitioner,  or 
any  other  person  who  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  proposal  or  by  the  Board's 
order  Issued  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  701(e)  If  placed  In  effect,  may 
request,  within  the  time  specified  in  this 
subsection,  that  the  petition  or  order  there- 
on, or  the  Board's  proposal,  be  referred  to  an 
advisory  committee  of  experts  for  a  report 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  any 
matter  involved  In  such  proposal  or  order 
that  requires  the  exercise  of  scientific  Judg- 
ment. Upon  such  request,  or  If  the  Board  on 
Its  own  Initiative  deems  such  a  referral  nec- 
essary, the  Board  shall  appoint  such  an  ad- 
visory committee  and  shall  refer  to  it,  to- 
gether  with  all  the  data  before  the  Board, 
the  matter  so  involved  for  study  thereof, 
and  for  a  report  and  recommendations  there- 
on. In  accordance  with  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (5)  (C)(ll)  of  subsection 
(b),  and  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (d) .  of  section  706.  A  person  who  has 
filed  a  petition  or  who  has  requested  the  re- 
ferral of  a  matter  to  an  advisory  committee 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Board,  shall  have  the  right 
to  consult  with  such  advisory  committee  la 
connection  with  the  matter  referred  to  It. 
The  request  for  referral  under  this  subsec- 
tion, or  the  Board's  referral  on  Its  own  initia- 
tive, may  be  made  at  any  time  before,  or 
within  thirty  days  after,  publication  of  an 
order  of  the  Board  acting  upon  the  petition 
or  propostil. 

"(2)  The  appointment,  compensation, 
staffing,  and  procedure  of  such  committees 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
(5)  (D)  of  section  706. 

"(3)  Where  such  a  matter  Is  referred  to  an 
expert  advisory  committee  upon  request  of 
an  interested  person,  the  Board  may.  pur- 
suant to  regulations,  require  such  person  to 
pay  fees  to  pay  the  costs,  to  the  Board,  aris- 
ing by  reason  of  such  referral.  Such  fees,  In- 
cluding advance  deposits  to  cover  such  fees, 
shall  be  available,  until  expended,  for  pay- 
ing (directly  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  of 
the  applicable  appropriations)  the  expenses 
of  advisory  committees  under  this  subsection 
and  other  expenses  arising  by  reason  of  re- 
ferrals to  such  committees  and  for  refunds 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations." 
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CONrORMINO    AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  202.  Section  501  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
351)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(e)  If  It  Is.  or  purports  to  be  or  Is  rep- 
re«ented  as,  a  device  of  a  type  or  class  with 
respect  to  which,  or  with  respect  to  any  com- 
ponents, part,  or  accessory  of  which,  a  stand- 
ud  established  under  section  513  Is  In  effect, 
unless  such  device,  or  such  component,  part, 
or  accessory.  Is  In  all  respects  In  conformity 
rtth  such  standards." 

Part  B — Premarket   Clearance  or   Certain 
Medical  Devices 

pbemarket  clearance  of  certain  medical 

DEVICES 

Sec.  210  (a)  Section  501  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  202  of  this  title.  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following   new   paragraph: 

"(f)  If  (1)  It  Is  a  device,  and  (2)  such 
device,  or  any  component,  part,  or  accessory 
thereof,  is  deemed  unsafe,  unreliable,  or  In- 
effective within  the  meaning  of  section  514 
with   respect   to   its   use   or   intended    use." 

(b)  Chapter  V  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
section  201  of  this  title,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"premarket    clearance    for    certain    medi- 
cal DEVICES 

"When  Premarket  Clearance  Is  Required 

"Sec  514.  (a)  A  device  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  any  particular  use  or  intended  use 
thereof,  be  deemed  unsafe,  unreliable,  or 
ineffective  for  the  purpose  of .  the  applica- 
tion of  section  50 1  ( f )  if —  i 

"(1)  its  composition,  construction,  or 
properties  are  sucli  that  such  device  Is  not 
generally  recognized,  among  experts  quali- 
fied by  sdentlflc  training  and  experience  to 
evaluate  the  safety,  reliability,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  such  device  to  be  safe,  reliable, 
and  eflectlve  for  use  under  the  conditions 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  In 
the  labeling  thereof;  and 

"(2)  such  device  (A)  is  intended  to  be 
secured  or  otherwise  placed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  within  the  human  body  or  into  a  body 
cavity,  or  directly  in  contact  with  mucous 
membrane,  and  is  intended  to  be  left  in  the 
body  or  such  cavity,  or  in  such  direct  con- 
tact, permanently,  Indefinitely,  or  lor  a  sub- 
stantial period  or  periods  (as  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  after 
notice  and  opportunity  to  present  views), 
or  (B)  is  intended  to  be  used  for  subjecting 
the  human  body  to  Ionizing  radiation,  elec- 
tromagnetic, electric,  or  magnetic  energy 
(Including,  but  not  limited  to,  diathermy, 
laser,  defibrillator,  and  electroshock  Instru- 
mentation), or  heat,  cold,  or  physical  or  ul- 
trasonic energy,  or  Is  Intended  for  physical 
or  radio  or  electronic  or  electric  commvinlca- 
tlon  In  either  direction  with  any  part  of 
the  human  body  or  with  a  device  placed 
within  or  connected  with  the  human  body, 
or  (0)  Is  a  device  which  the  Board,  by  spe- 
cial order  made  on  the  basis  of  a  finding 
(for  reasons  stated  In  the  order)  that  there 
Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  device 
is  not  effective  for  use  or  not  reliable,  under 
the  conditions  prescribed,  recommended,  or 
suggested  In  Its  labeling,  has  declared  to  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  such  use  or  Intended 
use. 

unless  either — 

"(3)  an  application  with  respect  to  such 
device  has  been  filed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  and  there  Is  In  effect  an  approval  of  such 
application  by  the  Board  under  this  section. 

"(4)  such  device  is  exempted  by  or  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (J),  (k),  or  (1)  of  this 
section,  or 

"(5)  such  device  Is  Intended  solely  (A) 
for  use  In  the  cure,  mitigation,  treatment, 
or  prevention  of  disease  In  animals  other 
tlian  man  or  (B)  to  affect  the  structure  or 
any  function  of  the  body  of  such  animals. 


The  Board  shall  by  regulation  Issued  or 
amended  from  time  to  time  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  sentence.  Insofar  as  practica- 
ble promulgate  and  keep  current  a  list  or 
lists  of  devices,  and  of  the  particular  usee 
(or  conditions  of  use)  thereof,  which  It  finds 
are  generally  recognized,  among  experts 
qualified  by  scientific  training  and  experi- 
ence to  evaluate  the  safety,  reliability,  and 
effectiveness  of  such  devices,  to  be  safe,  re- 
liable, and  effective  for  use  (under  the  con- 
ditions, if  any,  referred  to  in  such  list  or 
lists) ,  and  the  Inclusion,  while  In  effect,  of  a 
device  In  such  a  list  shall.  In  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act.  be  conclusive  evidence 
against  the  United  States  of  the  facts  stated 
in  that  list  with  respect  to  such  device. 
"Application  for  Clearance 
"(b)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Board 
an  application  for  determination  by  the 
Board  of  the  safety,  reliability,  and  effective- 
ness of  any  device  to  which  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  apply.  Such  per- 
sons shall  submit  to  the  Board  as  a  part  of 
the  application  (1)  full  reports  of  all  infor- 
mation, published,  or  otherwise  available  to 
the  applicant,  concerning  Investigations 
which  have  been  made  to  show  whether  or 
not  such  device  is  safe,  reliable,  and  effective 
for  use;  (2)  a  full  statement  of  the  compo- 
sition, properties,  and  construction,  and  of 
the  principle  or  principles  of  operation,  of 
such  device;  (3)  a  full  description  of  the 
methods  used  In,  and  the  facilities  and  con- 
trols used  for,  the  manufacture,  processing, 
and,  when  relevant,  packing  and  Installation 
of  such  device;  (4)  an  identifying  reference 
to  any  standard,  applicable  to  such  device, 
which  Is  in  effect  pursuant  to  section  513, 
and  adequate  information  to  show  that  such 
device  fully  meets  such  standard;  (5)  such 
samples  of  such  device  and  of  the  articles 
used  as  components  thereof  as  the  Board 
may  require;  (6)  specimens  of  the  labeling 
proposed  to  be  used  for  such  device;  and 
(7)  such  other  Information,  relevant  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  application,  as  the 
Board  may  require. 

"Time  for  Initial  Consideration  of 
Application 

"(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  filing  of  an  application  under  sub- 
section (b) ,  or  such  additional  period  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  and  the  appli- 
cant, the  Board  shall  either — 

"(1)  approve  the  application  if  it  then 
finds  that  none  of  the  grounds  for  denying 
approval  specified  in  subsection  (d)  applies. 
or 

"(2)  give  the  applicant  notice  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  before  the  Board  to  be 
held  under  subsection  (d)  on  the  question 
whether  such  application  is  approvable. 
The  Board  may  suspend  the  running  of  the 
applicable  time  limit  under  this  subsection 
pending  receipt  of  the  report  of  an  advisory 
committee  under  subsection  (h)  and  the 
period  allowed  to  the  Board  for  consideration 
of  the  report  thereafter. 

"Bases  for  Approval  or  Disapproval;   Oppor- 
tunity for  Hearing 

"(d)  (1)  If,  upon  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion submitted  to  the  Board  as  part  of  the 
application  and  any  other  Information  before 
it  with  respect  to  such  device,  the  Board  finds, 
after  due  notice  to  the  applicant  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  to  the  applicant, 
that — 

"(A)  such  device  is  not  shown  to  be  safe 
and  reliable  for  use  under  the  conditions 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  in  the 
proposed  labeling  thereof; 

"(B)  the  methods  used  in.  and  the  facilities 
and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture,  proc- 
essing, and  packing  and  installation  of  such 
device  do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
section  501(g); 

"(C)  there  is  a  lack  of  substantial  evidence 
that  the  device  will  have  the  effect  it  pur- 


ports or  Is  represented  to  have  under  the  con- 
ditions of  use  prescribed,  recommended,  or 
suggested  in  the  proposed  labeling  thereof; 
or 

"(D)  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  on  all  ma- 
terial facts,  such  labeling  Is  false  or  mislead- 
ing in  any  particular; 

It  shall  Issue  an  order  denying  approval  of 
the  application.  If,  after  such  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Board  finds  that 
clauses  (A)  through  (D)  of  this  subsection  do 
not  apply.  It  shall  Issue  an  order  approving 
the  application. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (e),  the  term  'substantial  evidence' 
means  evidence  consisting  of  adequate  and 
well-controlled  investigations,  including 
clinical  Investigations,  by  experts  qualified  by 
scientific  training  and  experience  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  device  involved,  on 
the  basis  of  which  it  could  fairly  and  re- 
sponsibly be  concluded  by  such  experts  that 
the  device  will  have  the  effect  it  purports  or  is 
represented  to  have  under  the  conditions  of 
use  prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested 
in  the  labeling  or  proposed  labeling  thereof. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when 
a  device  is  intended  for  use  by  a  physician, 
surgeon,  or  other  person  licensed  or  other- 
wise specially  qualified  therefor.  Its  safety, 
reliability,  and  effectiveness  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  light  of  such  Intended  use. 

"Withdrawal  of  Approval 

"(e)(1)  The  Board  may,  after  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  healrlng  to  the  applicant, 
issue  an  order  withdrawing  approval  of  an 
application  with  respect  to  a  device  under 
this  section  if  the  Board  finds — 

■■(A)(1)  that  clinical  or  other  experience, 
tests,  or  other  scientific  data  show  that  such 
device  is  unsafe  or  unreliable  for  use  under 
the  conditions  of  use  upon  the  bdsls  of 
which  the  application  was  approved:  or  (11) 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  of  clinical  experi- 
ence, not  contained  In  such  application  or 
not  available  to  the  Board  until  after  the 
application  was  approved,  or  of  tests  by  new 
methods  or  by  methods  not  reasonably  ap- 
plicable when  the  application  was  approved, 
evaluated  together  with  the  evidence  avail- 
able to  the  Board  when  the  application  was 
approved,  that  such  device  Is  not  then  shown 
to  be  safe  or  reliable  for  use  under  the  condi- 
tions of  use  on  the  basis  of  which  the  appli- 
cation was  approved; 

■■(B)  on  the  basis  of  new  information 
before  it  with  respect  to  such  device,  evalu- 
ated together  with  the  evidence  available 
to  It  when  the  application  was  approved, 
that  there  Is  a  lack  of  substantial  evidence 
that  the  device  will  have  the  effect  It  pur- 
ports or  is  represented  to  have  under  the 
conditions  of  use  prescribed,  recommended, 
or  suggested  in  the  labeling  thereof; 

•■(C)  that  the  application  filed  pursuant  to 
subsection  ( b )  contains  an  untrue  statement 
of  a  material  fact; 

■'(D)  that  the  applicant  has  failed  to  es- 
tablish a  system  for  maintaining  required 
records,  or  has  repeatedly  or  deliberately 
failed  to  maintain  such  records,  or  to  make 
required  reports,  in  accordance  with  an  ap- 
plicable regulation  or  order  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  515,  or  that  the  applicant  has 
refused  to  permit  access  to,  or  copying  or 
verification  of,  such  records  as  required  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection; 

■■(E)  on  the  basis  of  new  Information 
before  it,  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  It  when  the  application  was 
approved,  that  the  methods  used  In,  and 
the  facilities  and  controls  used  for,  the 
manufacture,  processing,  and  packing  and 
installation  of  such  device  do  not  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  section  501(g)  and 
were  not  brought  Into  conformity  with  such 
requirements  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
receipt  of  written  notice  from  the  Board 
specifying  the  matter  complained  of;  or 

'■(P)  that  on  the  basis  of  new  information 
before  it,  evaluated  together  with  the   evl- 
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dence  before  It  wh«n  the  application  waa 
approved,  th*  labeling  of  ruob  device,  based 
on  a  fair  evaluation  of  ail  material  facta,  la 
false  or  mla|eadlng  In  any  particular  and 
waa  na>t  corrected  wltbln  a  reasonable  time 
after  receipt  of  written  notice  from  the 
Board  specifying  the  matter  oomplalned  of. 

"(3)  If  th4  Board  finda  that  an  Imminent 
health  or  safety  hazard  la  involved.  It  may 
suapend  the  approval  of  such  application 
Immediately,  and  give  the  applicant  prompt 
notice  of  Its  action  and  afford  the  applicant 
the  opportunity  for  an  expedited  hearing 
under  this  lubsectlon;  but  the  authority 
conferred  by  this  paragraph  to  suspend  the 
approval  of  an  application  shall  not  be  dele- 
gated. 

"(3)  Any  ofYler  under  this  subsection  shall 
state  the  fln(^1ng»  upon  which  it  Is  based. 

"Authority  To  Revoke  Adverse  Orders 
"(f)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
facts  so  require,  he  shall  revoke  any  previous 
order  under  Subsection  (d)  or  (e)  denying, 
withdrawing,!  or  suspending  approval  of  an 
application  akid  shall  approve  such  applica- 
tion or  reinstate  such  approval,  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

,_.  "Servlfce  of  Secretary's  Orders 
"(g)  Orde^  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  shall  |be  served  ( 1 )  In  person  by  any 
oCDcer  or  employee  of  the  Department  des- 
ignated by  tte  Secretary  or  (2)  by  malUng 
the  order  by  Registered  mall  or  certified  mall 
addressed  to  the  applicant  at  his  last-known 
address  In  t4e  records  of  the  Secretary. 

"Referral  to  Independent  Advisory 
Ckjmmlttee 

"h(l)  In  izie  application  filed  by  the  ap- 
plicant undev  subsection  (b) ,  or  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  Expiration  of  the  time  for  action 
by  the  Secretary  under  clause  (1)  or  (2) 
of  subsecttoc^  ( c) ,  or  within  such  reasonable 
I>eriod  after  Notice  of  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  be  held  under  subsection  (d)  or  (e) 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secretai?  in  such 
notice,  the  applicant  may  request  that  such 
application  or  the  Secretary's  action  thereon, 
or  the  matt^  or  matters  with  respect  to 
which  noticei  of  opportunity  for  hearing  is 
given,  be  referred  to  an  advisory  committee 
of  experts  foi  a  report  and  recommendations 
with  respect  io  any  question  therein  involved 
that  requires!  the  exercise  of  scientific  judg- 
ment. Upon  »uch  request,  or  if  the  Secretary 
on  his  own  tnitiatlve  deems  such  a  referral 
necessary,  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  an  ad- 
visory committee  and  shall  refer  to  it,  to- 
gether with  a4l  the  data  before  him.  the  ques- 
tion BO  Involfed  for  study  thereof,  and  for  a 
reptort  and  rqcommendations  thereon,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
paragraph  (6)  (C)  (U)  of  susbection  (b) ,  and 
subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  70$.  The  applicant,  as  well  as  rei>- 
resentatives  bf  the  Board,  shall  have  the 
right  to  conkult  with  such  advisory  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  question  re- 
ferred to  It.     I 

•'  (2 )  The  apipolntment,  compensation,  staff- 
ing, and  procedure  of  such  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  be  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)(5)(t))   of  section  706. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  513(d)  shall 
also  apply  I4  the  case  of  a  referral  to  an 
advisory  comtnlttee  under  this  subsection. 

"Judicial  Review 
"(1)  The  a|>plicazit  may,  by  appeal,  obtain 
Judicial  reviekv  of  a  final  order  of  the  Board 
denying,  or  withdrawing  approval  of,  an 
application  filed  under  subsection  ( b )  of  this 
section.  The  provisions  of  subsection  (h)  of 
section  505  o|  this  Act  shall  govern  any  such 
appeal. 

"Exemption  for  Investigational  Use 
"(J)(l)  It  lis  the  purpose  of  this  subeec- 
tlon  to  enco^irage,  to  the  maximum  extent 
consistent  w|th  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  with  professional 
ethics,  the  discovery  and  development  of  use- 


ful devices  and  to  that  end  to  maintain  opti- 
mum freedom  for  individual  scientific  in- 
vestigators in  their  pursuit  of  that  objec- 
Uve. 

"(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3),  there  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
requirement  of  approval  of  an  application 
under  the  foregoing  provtsions  of  this  sec- 
tion any  device  which  is  Intended  solely  for 
investigational  use  (In  a  hospital,  laboratory, 
clinic,  or  other  appropriate  scientific  environ- 
ment) by  an  expert  or  experts  qualified  by 
scientific  training  and  experience  to  investi- 
gate the  safety,  reliability,  and  effectiveness 
of  such  device. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Board  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations relating  to  the  application  of  the 
exemption  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  to 
any  device  that  is  Intended  for  use  in  the 
clinical  testing  thereof  upon  humans  by  sep- 
arate groups  of  investigators  under  essen- 
tially the  same  protocol,  in  developing  data 
required  to  support  an  application  under 
subsection  (b) . 

"(B)  Such  regulations  may  provide  for  con- 
ditioning the  exemption  in  the  case  of  In- 
vestigations Intended  for  such  use,  upon — 

"(i)  the  submission  to  the  Board,  by  the 
manufacturer  of  the  device  or  the  sponsor 
of  the  investigation,  of  an  adequate  plan 
for  the  investigation,  together  with  a  report 
of  prior  investigations  of  the  device  (Includ- 
ing, where  appropriate,  tests  on  animals) 
adequate  to  justify  the  proposed  investiga- 
tion: 

"(11)  the  manufacturer,  or  the  sponsor  of 
the  Investigation,  of  a  device  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  Investigators  for  such  testing  obtain- 
ing a  signed  agreement  from  each  of  such  In- 
vestigators that  humans  upon  whom  the  de- 
vice is  to  be  used  will  be  under  his  personal 
supervision  or  under  the  supervision  of  in- 
vestigators responsible  to  him; 

"(ill)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  records,  and  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports to  the  Board,  by  the  manufacturer  of 
the  device  or  the  sponsor  of  the  investiga- 
tion, of  data  (Including  but  not  limited  to 
analytical  reports  by  Investigators)  obtained 
as  a  result  of  such  Investigational  use  of  the 
device,  as  the  Board  finds  will  enable  It  to 
evaluate  the  safety,  reliability,  and  effective- 
ness of  the  device  in  the  event  of  the  tiling 
of  an  application  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) , 
but  nothing  In  this  clause  or  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
cllJiical  Investigator  to  submit  directly  to  the 
Board  repKjrts  on  the  investigational  use  of 
devices;  and 

"(iv)  such  other  conditions  relating  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety  as 
the  Board  may  determine  to  be  necessary. 

"(C)  Such  regulations  shall  also  condition 
such  exemption  upon  the  manufacturer,  or 
the  sponsor  of  the  investigation,  of  the  device 
requiring  that  investigators  using  the  device 
for  the  purpose  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  certify  to  such  manufacturer  or  sponsor 
that  they — 

"(1)  will  Inform  Individuals  upon  whom 
such  device  or  any  controls  in  connection 
therewith  are  used,  or  the  representatives  of 
such  individuals,  that  the  device  is  being 
used  for  Investigrational  purposes,  and 

"(11)  will  obtain  the  consent  of  such  Indi- 
viduals or  representatives, 
except  where  they  deem  it  not  feasible  or.  in 
their  professional  judgment,  contrary  to  the 
beet  interest  of  such  individuals. 

"(D)  Such  regulations  shall  provide — 

"(I)  that  whenever  the  Board  determines 
that  a  device  Is  being  or  has  been  shipped 
or  delivered  for  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  Investigational  testing  upon  hu- 
mans as  described  in  subptaragraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  and  that  such  device  is  sub- 
ject to  the  foregoing  subsections  of  this  sec- 
tion and  fails  to  meet  the  conditions  for  ex- 
emption for  investigational  use  of  the  device, 
the  Board  shall  notify  the  sponsor  of  the 
Board's  determination  and  the  reasons  there- 


for and  that  the  exemption  will  not  apply 
with  respect  to  such  Investigational  use  until 
such  failure  is  corrected,  and 

"(11)  that  Is  determining  whether  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  (3)  is  applicable 
and.  If  BO,  in  determining  compliance  with 
the  conditions  of  exemption,  including  the 
adequacy  of  the  plan  of  investigation  submit- 
ted  to  the  Board,  or  upon  application  for  re- 
consideration of  its  determination  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  matter,  the  Board  shall,  u 
so  requested  by  the  sponsor  of  the  Investiga- 
tion, or  may  on  its  own  Initiative,  obtain  the 
advice  of  an  appropriate  expert  or  experti 
who  are  not  otherwise,  except  as  consultants, 
engaged  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act. 

"Exemptions  for  Devices  Complying  With  or 
in  Anticipation  of  Sttmdards.  Custom- 
Made  Prescription  Devices,  and  Devices 
Made  to  Specifications  of  Licensed  Practi- 
tioners for  Use  in  Their  Practice 

"(k)  In  addition  to  the  devices  exempted 
by  subsection  (j)  the  Board  shall,  by  or  pur- 
suant  to  regulation,  exempt  the  follovrtng  de- 
vices,  with  respect  to  any  particular  use  or 
intended  use  thereof,  from  the  requirement 
of  approval  under  this  section : 

"(1)  Any  device  which,  with  respect  to 
such  use  fully  confonns  to  an  applicable 
standard  in  effect  pursuant  to  section  513. 
or  pursuant  to  section  358  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Board  finds  that  the  standard  provides  as- 
surance that  the  device  will  be  safe,  reliable, 
and  effective  for  such  use. 

"(2)  Any  device  of  a  type  or  class  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  in  effect  a  notice 
by  the  Board,  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, that  in  its  judgment  the  establish- 
ment, within  a  reasonable  time,  of  a  stand- 
ard that  would  swlequately  meet  the  require- 
ments of  public  health  and  safety  with 
respect  to  such  use  of  the  device  (without 
subjecting  such  device  to  the  requirement  of 
approval  under  the  foregoing  subsections  of 
this  section)  appears  to  be  feasible:  that  the 
Board  intends  to  propose  the  establishment 
of  such  a  standard;  and  that  the  non-appli- 
cation of  the  foregoing  subsections  of  this 
section  to  such  type  or  class  of  device  with 
respect  to  such  use  pending  the  establish- 
ment of  such  standard  would  Involve  no 
undue  risk  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  safety, 

"(3)  Any  device  made  to  the  lawful  order, 
and  in  Eiccordance  with  specifications,  of  a 
practitioner  licensed  by  law  to  use  or  pre- 
scribe the  use  of  the  device  If — 

"(A)  a  device  meeting  such  specifications 
is  not  generally  available  in  finished  form  for 
purchase  or  for  dispensing  upon  prescrip- 
tion and  is  not  stocked,  or  offered  through 
a  catalog  or  advertising  or  other  commercial 
channels,  by  the  maker  or  processor  thereof, 
and  either 

"(B)(1)  such  device  is  Intended  for  the 
use  of  a  patient,  named  in  such  order,  of 
such  practitioner,  or  (11)  such  device  is  in- 
tended solely  for  use  by  such  practitioner, 
or  by  persons  under  his  professional  super- 
vision. In  the  course  of  his  professional 
practice. 

"Other  Exemptions 

"(1)(1)  The  Board  shall  also  by  regula- 
tion exempt  from  the  requirements  imposed 
by  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  preceding  subsection  (j) ,  or  from  one 
or  more  of  such  requirements,  devices  li- 
censed by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  the 
extent  the  Board  finds  it  to  be  appropriate 
to  avoid  duplication  of  regulatory  controls 
or  procedures  and  to  be  consistent  »1th  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  \ 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  further,  by  or  pur- 
suant to  regulation,  exempt  from  such  re- 
quirements, or  from  one  or  more  of  such 
requirements,  devices  with  respect  to  which 
In  its  judgment  the  application  of  such  re- 
quirements Is  not  necessary  for  the  protec- 
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Mon  of  the  public  health,  either  because  of 
^7  small  number  of  devices  involved,  the 
nMilBlble  significance  of  the  device  from  the 
r^dpolnt  of  the  protection  of  the  pubUo 
health  and  safety,  or  for  other  reasons." 

PBOHIBrrED   ACTS 

SEC  211.  (a)  Paragraph  (e)  of  section  301 
of  such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
•or"  before  "507  (d)  or  (g)".  and  (2)  by  in- 
serUng  "614(J).  or  616."  after  "512  (J),  (1). 

"(b)  Paragraph  (j)  of  section  301  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "514."  Immedi- 
ately after  "512,". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  301  Is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "or  device"  after 
the  word  "drug"  each  time  it  appears  there- 
in and  (2)  by  striking  out  "505,"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "506  or  514,  as  the  case 
may  be,". 

Past  C — Rxquihkmxnt  or  Good 
MANtryACTTmnJO  Practicb 

REQITiaKMENT   OF   GOOD    MANTJTACTTjaiNO 
PRACTICE 

Sec  220.  Section  601  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmettc  Act  (21  U.S.C.  351).  as 
amended  by  sections  203  and  210  of  this  Act. 
U  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(g)  If  It  Is  a  device  and  the  methods  used 
In  or  the  facilities  or  controls  used  for.  Its 
manufacture,  processing,  packing,  holding. 
or  installation  do  not  conform  to.  or  are  not 
operated  or  administered  In  conformity  with, 
current  good  manufacturing  practice  to  as- 
sure that  such  device  is  safe  and  reliable  and 
has  the  properties  and  performance  charac- 
teristics which  it  purports  or  Is  repreeented 
to  possess  and  otherwise  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act." 

Part  D — Records  and  Reports:   Inspection 
AND  Registration  or  Estabushments 

Sec  230.  (a)  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  ch. 
9  subch.  V)  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


•records  and  reports  on   DEVICE  ETTECTS  AND 
EXPERTENCB 

■Sec  515.   (a)  (1)  Every  person  engaged  in 
manufacturing  or  processing,  or  in  distrib- 
uting, a  device  that  is  subject  to  a  standard  In 
effect  under  section  513,  or  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  in  effect  an  approval  of  an  ap- 
pUcaUon  filed   under  section  514(b),  shall 
estabUsh   and   maintain   such   records,   and 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of  data 
relating  to  cUnical  experience  and  other  data 
or   information,    received   or    otherwise   ob- 
tained by  such  person  with  respect  to  such 
device,  and  bearing  on  the  safety,  rellabiUty. 
or  effectiveness  of  such  device,  or  on  whether 
such  device  may  be  adulterated  or  misbrand- 
ed,  as  the  Board  may  by  general  regulation, 
or  by  special  regulation  or  order  appUcable 
to    such    device,    require.    Regtilatlons    and 
orders  prescribed  under  the  authority  of  thU 
subsection  shall  have  due  regard  for  the  pro- 
fessional ethics  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  interests  of  paUents  and  shall  provide, 
wherever  the  Board  deems  it  appropriate,  for 
the  examination,  upon  request  by  the  per- 
sons to  whom  such  regulations  or  orders  are 
applicable,  of  slmUar  information  received 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary. 

"  ( 2 )  Every  person  required  under  this  sub- 
section to  maintain  records,  and  every  per- 
son In  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall,  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee at  all  reasonable  times  to  have  access 
to  and  copy  and  verify  such  records. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)   shaU  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  pharmacies  which  maintain  estab- 
lishments In  conformance  with  any  applica- 
ble local  laws  regulating  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  and  medicine  and  which  are  regu- 
larly engaged  in  dispensing  prescription 
drugs  or  devices,  upon  prescriptions  of  practi- 
tioners licensed  to  prescribe  such  drugs  or  de- 
vices, to  patients  under  the  car©  of  auoli 


practitioners  in  the  course  of  theU  profes- 
sional practice,  and  which  do  not,  either 
through  a  subsidiary  or  otherwise,  manu- 
facture or  process  drugs  or  devlcee  for  sale 
other  than  in  the  regular  course  of  their  busi- 
ness of  dlapenslng  or  selling  drugs  or  de- 
vices at  retail; 

"(2)  practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  pre- 
scribe or  administer  drugs  and  devlcee  and 
who  manufacture  or  process  devices  solely 
for  use  in  the  course  of  their  professional 
practice; 

"(3)  persons  who  manufacture  or  process 
devices  solely  for  use  in  research  or  teaching 
and  not  for  sale; 

"(4)  any    person,    with    respect    to    any 

device —  ^        , 

"(A)  which  (and  the  components  of 
which)  have  not  been  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and 

"(B)  which  are  not  introduced  or  in- 
tended for  introduction  Into  interstate  com- 
merce; or 

"(5)  such  other  classes  of  persons  as  the 
Board  may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  ex- 
empt from  the  appUcatlon  of  this  subsection 
upon  a  finding  that  such  application  is  not 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection." 

INSPECTION   HELATINO   TO   DBVlCliB 

Sec  231.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  704  of  such  Act  (21 
use  374)  U  amended  by  Inserting  "or  pre- 
scription devices"  after  "prescription  drugs" 
both  times  It  appears. 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  such  suijsectlon 
is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "for  pre- 
scription drugs",  (2)  by  striking  out  "and 
antibiotic  drugs"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of ",  antibiotic  drug,  and  devices',  (3)  by 
striking  out  "or  section  607  (d)  or  (g)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  section  507  (d) 
or  (g).  section  514(j).  or  section  515".  and 
(4)  by  Inserting  "or  devices"  after  "other 
drugs",  inserting  "or  of  a  device  subject  to 
section  514"  after  "new  drug",  and  Inserting 
"or  section  515"  after  "section  505(j)". 

(c)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  the  sixth  sen- 
tence of  such  subsection  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  devices"  after  "drugs"  each  time 
such  term  occurs. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  that  sentence  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  prescribe  or  use 
devices,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after  "admin- 
ister drugs":  and  by  inserting  ".  or  manu- 
facture or  process  devlcee,"  after  "process 
drugs".  , 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  that  sentence  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  or  manufacture  or 
process  devices,"  after  "process  drugs". 

REGISTRATION    Or    DEVICE    MANUTACTCRERS 

SEC  232.  (a)  Section  510  of  such  Act  (21 
use   360)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  section  heading  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "of  dsugs  and  devices"  after  "pro- 
ducers". .  ^  -*• 

(2)  Subsection  (a)(1)  is  amended  by  Tn- 
serting  "or  device  package"  after  "drug  pack- 
age": by  inserting  "or  device"  after  "the 
drug":  and  by  Inserting  "or  user"  after  "con- 
sumer". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
is  amended  by  inserting  ".  or  of  a  device  or 
devices."  after  "drug  or  drugs";  and  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  such  subsection  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  of  any  device"  alter  "drug". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  or  of  a  device  or 
device','  after  "drug  or  drugs":  and  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  of  any  device 
after  "drug". 

(5)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (d)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ••,  or  of  a  device  or  devices,"  after 

"drug  or  drugs";  and  the  second  sentence 
of  such  paragraph  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  any  device"  after  "drug". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  (d) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "or  any  device- 
after  "drug". 


(6)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  devices"  after  "drugs"  each  time  such 
term  occurs  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  %nd  (3) 
of  such  subsection. 

(7)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (i) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  ".  or  of  a  device  or 
devices."  after  "drug  or  drugs";  and  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  devices"  after 
"drugs". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  801(a) 
of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  381(a))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  devices"  after  "drugs  '  both 
times  such  words  appear. 

(c)  Section  301  of  the  Drug  Amendments 
of  1962  (76  Stat.  793)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "and  devices"  after  "drugs"  each 
lime  such  word  appears,  except  that  "or 
devices"  is  inserted  after  "which  drugs "  and 
alter  "intrastate  commerce  in  such  drugs". 

Part  E — General  Provisions 
Sec   240.  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act   (21   U.S.C.  321)    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(y)  The  term  'Board'  means  the  Federal 
Medical  Evaluations  Board." 
effective  dates  and  transitional  provisions 
Sec.  241.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  suiisec- 
tions  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  title  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  the  provisions  of  sections 
104  through  107  of  title  I  of  this  Act  take 
effect. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  paragraph  (f )  of  section  601 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
as  added  to  such  section  by  section  210(a)  of 
this  title,  shall,  with  respect  to  any  particu- 
lar use  of  a  device,  take  effect  (1)  on  the  first 
day  of  the  thirteenth  calendar  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  this  title  U  enacted, 
or  (2)  If  sooner,  on  the  effective  date  of  an 
order  of  the  Federal  Medical  Evaluations 
Board  approving  or  denying  approval  of  an 
application  with  respect  to  such  use  of  the 
device  under  section  514  of  such  Act  as  added 
by  section  210(b)  of  this  title. 

(c)  (1)  Where,  on  the  day  Immediately  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  a 
device  was  in  use  in  the  cure,  mitigation, 
treatment,  or  prevention  of  disease  In  man,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  structure  or 
any  function  of  the  body  of  man,  such  para- 
graph (f)  of  section  501  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall  become  effective 
with  respect  to  such  preexisting  use  or  uses 
of  such  device  on  the  closing  date  (as  defined 
in  this  subsection)  or.  if  sooner,  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  an  order  of  the  Federal  Medical 
Evaluations  Board  approving  or  denying  ap- 
proval of  an  application  with  respect  to  such 
use  of  the  device  under  such  section  514  of 
such  Act. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "closing  date"  means  the  first  day  of 
the  thirty-first  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  month  In  which  this  title  is  enacted, 
except  that,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Federal 
Medical  Evaluations  Board  it  would  not  In- 
volve any  undue  risk  to  the  public  health.  It 
may  on  application  or  on  its  own  initiative 
postpone  such  closing  date  with  respect  to 
anv  particular  use  or  uses  of  a  device  until 
such  later  date  (but  not  beyond  the  close  of 
the  sixtieth  month  after  the  month  in  which 
this  title  Is  enacted)  as  it  determines  U  nec- 
essary to  permit  completion,  in  good  faith 
and  as  soon  as  reasonably  practicable,  of  the 
scientific  investigations  necessary  to  estab- 
Ush the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  such  use 
or    uses.    The    Federal    Medical    Evaluations 
Board  may  terminate  any  such  postponement 
at  any  time  If  Its  finds  that  such  postpone- 
ment should  not  have  been  granted  or  that, 
by  reason  of  a  change  In  circumstances,  the 
basis  for  such  postponement  no  longer  exists 
or  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
with  a  requirement  of  the  Board  for  sub- 
mission of  progress  reports  or  with  other  con- 
ditions attached  by  It  to  such  postponement. 
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registers  with 
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In  accordance 
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who,  on  the  day  immedl- 
the   date   of  enactment   of 
own^  or  operated  any  establlsh- 
(as  defined  In  section  201 
Pood,    Drug,    and    Cosmetic 
the  manufacture  or  process- 
or devices,  shall,  If  he  first 
1  espect  to  devices,  or  supple- 
reglitratlon  with  respect  thereto, 
Tflth  subsection  (b)  of  section 
(as  amended  by  section  232 
^rlor  to  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month 
dltle  Is  enacted,  be  deemed  to 
with  that  subsection  for  the 
ii69.  Such  registration.  If  made 
peilod  and  effected  In  1970,  shall 
to  be  In  compliance  with  such 
1  hat  calendar  year. 


S.   1802— INTHODUCnON  OP  A  BILL 

TO    ameHd    the    communica- 
tions ACT  OF  1934 


Mr.  MOI 
firm   believer  I 
broadcasting 


done  to  insur 
ever,  it  has 


YA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
in  the  concept  that  the 
dustry  has  the  dutybound 
obltgKtion  to  I  serve  the  public  interest, 
and  that  everything  possible  should  be 
that  this  is  possible.  How- 
me  to  my  attention  that 
certain  restrictions  have  been  placed 
upon  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission that  prevents  the  Commission 
from  helping  local  radio  stations  fulfill 
this  obligation. 

Section  307  b)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  a^  amended,  now  reads: 
dering 


(b)    In    cons 
censes,  and  moqificatlons 
of,  when  and  1 
the  same,  the 
distribution  of 
operation,  and 
States  and  cGm|n 
efficient,  and 
service  to  each 


I  am  proposing 
section  by  ad<  ing 

Provided,  ho\:eve 
sole  regard  sha  1 
terest  of  the  ar  jas 
regard  to  the  ef  ec 


applications    for    11- 

and  renewals  there- 

iisofar  as  there  is  demand  for 

:;ommlsslon  shall  make  such 

licenses,  frequencies,  hours  of 

of  power  among  the  several 

unities  as  to  provide  a  fair, 

equitable  distribution  of  radio 

the  same. 


The  necessi  y 
arises  out  of  a 
of  Appeals  for 
wherein  the 
parate  treatment 
CBS  radio  ou 
would  have  to 
terest  reasons 
ment" — Amertcan 
mount  Theaties 
17567,  decided 

The  FCC 
such  a  "per  s( 
terfere  with 
tration   of 
certiorari,  the 


his 


tie 
the 


fores  eeable 


enact  ment 


In    the 
latlonshlps  are 
than  they  have 
slon.  in  partlcu  ar, 
the   emergency 
tlonal  and  regional 
spite   the 
tlon  (76  Stat 
ers  be  capable 
UHF  signals, 
to  VHP  facilities 
uatlon  will  be 
yet   undefined 
munlty  antenn4 
rule  of  network 


the 


today  to  amend  that 
the  following  proviso: 
r.  that  In  such  matters. 
be  given  to  the  public  in- 
to be  served  and  without 
t  on  network  competition. 


for  such  an  amendment 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Court 
the  District  of  Columbia, 
4ourt  ruled  that  any  dis- 
of  the  ABC,  NBC,  and 
lets  from  New  York  City 
be  justified  by  "public  in- 
compelling  different  treat- 
Broadcasting-Para- 
Inc.  v.  FCC,  case  No. 
February  25,  1965. 
taken  the  position  that 
rule  would  seriously  in- 
Commission's  adminis- 
act.   In   a   petition   for 
FCC  stated: 


future,    network    re- 
likely  to  become  more  fluid 
been  in  the  past.  In  televl- 
there  is  the  possibility  of 
new   networks,   both   na- 
In  scope.  Moreover,  de- 
of   the   recent   legisla- 
requiring  that  all  recelv- 
of  receiving  both  VHP   and 
future  equivalence  of  UHF 
remains  uncertain.  The  slt- 
flirther  complicated  by  the  as 
role   of   an   expanding   com- 
televlslon  service.  A  per  se 
equality  of  facilities  would 


liO) 


affect  all  of  these  developments.  If  the  rule 
is,  aa  the  Commission  believes,  of  doubtftil 
validity,  the  Court  of  Appeals'  decision 
would  create  uncertainty  and  confusion  in 
the  critical  period  during  which  the  new 
patterns  of  television  service  develop. 

The  same  difficulties  are  possible  in  the 
field  of  radio.  Por  example,  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  the  national  radio  net- 
work with  the  largest  number  of  affiliated 
stations,  has  no  network-owned  station  In 
New  York  City  or  elsewhere.  A  demand  by 
It  for  a  license  on  a  clear  channel  In  New 
York  City,  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  entitled 
to  equal  treatment  with  the  other  netv^orks, 
would,  under  a  per  se  rule,  raise  a  serious 
question  since  all  of  the  clear  channel  fre- 
quencies assigned  to  New  York  City  are 
licensed  to  existing  stations.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  that  It  could  not  appropriately 
act  on  any  such  request  by  Mutual  under  a 
per  se  rule,  but  that  It  would  need  to  weigh 
the  degree  of  prejudice  to  Mutual's  network 
service  against  the  disruption  In  other  serv- 
ice to  the  public  which  would  be  caused  by 
the  reallocation  of  existing  station  assign- 
ments. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  did  not  re- 
view this  case.  Thus,  the  Conunission's 
hands  are  now  tied  by  the  appellate 
court's  decision  unless  legislative  relief 
is  afforded.  The  court  of  appeals  did  not 
point  to  any  provision  of  the  Commiml- 
cations  Act,  the  rules  of  the  Commission, 
or  any  legislative  history  of  either  to  sup- 
port its  position  on  equality  of  treat- 
ment of  networks.  It  is  without  judicial 
precedent,  and  according  to  the  FCC  is 
contrary  to  other  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

My  interest  in  this  whole  matter  stems 
from  the  fact  that  an  Albuquerque  ra- 
dio station  has  been  involved  in  a  year's 
long  struggle  with  the  ABC  network- 
owned  radio  station  in  New  York  City 
over  rights  to  broadcast  over  770  kilo- 
cycles. The  ABC  station  seeks  to  deny 
legitimate  rights  to  the  Albuquerque  sta- 
tion because  of  slight  interference  with 
ABC's  New  York -originated  signal  in 
the  Midwestern  States.  ABC  brought  the 
aforementioned  suit  against  the  FCC 
solely  to  deny  the  Albuquerque  station 
its  rights. 

The  FCC.  in  a  September  1958  decision, 
had  found  that  the  Albuquerque  station 
should  be  entitled  to  fully  enjoy  the  fa- 
cilities and  coverage  on  770  kilocycles,  as 
this  would  best  serve  the  public  interest. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  I  have  pro- 
posed would  thus  enable  the  Commission 
to  bring  this  about  if  it  found  that  such 
action  would  still  serve  the  public  in- 
terest. I  believe  this  is  fair  and  just,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  my  bill  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1802)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  in  order  to  re- 
quire that  the  public  Interest  of  the  areas 
to  be  served  be  the  sole  consideration  in 
the  allocation  of  certain  facilities  pursu- 
ant to  such  act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1802 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
307(b)  of  t^e  Conun\inlcatlons  Act  of  1934  ig 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Pro. 
vided,  however.  That  in  such  matters,  sole 
regard  shall  be  given  to  the  public  Intereet 
of  the  areas  to  be  served  and  without  regard 
to  the  effect  on  network  competition". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND   JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1782),  to  amend 
section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  provide  for  new  interest  rates  on  the 
Administration's  share  of  disaster  loans. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd>.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr.  Gravel  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hard, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Macntjson),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  ( Mr.  McGee  ) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young), 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
10761  to  establish  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  in  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr. 
Nelson),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  1363)  to  provide  for  support  by 
the  Teacher  Corps  of  programs  in  which 
volunteers  serve  as  part-time  tutors  or 
full-time  instructional  assistants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
cent that,  at  Its  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  7),  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  and  older. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 

RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty  ) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  168)  providing  a  new  approach 
to  financing  college  educations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  180— RESO- 
LUTION DESIGNATING  MAY  6. 
1969,  AS  "A  PHILIP  RANDOLPH 
DAY" 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
to  declare  May  6,  1969,  as  "A.  PhiUp 
Randolph  Day."  ,  , 

On  April  15,  1969.  A  Philip  Randolph 
will  be  80  years  of  age  and  on  May  6, 
1969,  his  birthday  will  be  celebrated  by 
friends  and  dignitaries  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

The  contribution  A.  Philip  Randolph 
has  made  to  his  people  and  to  this  Na- 
tion deserve  special  recognition.  He  has 
in  the  past  been  referred  to  as  Dean  of 
Civil  Rights,  a  Man  for  all  Seasons  and 
has  been  recognized  by  leaders  of  this 
Nation  to  be  a  truly  great  man. 

In  1964  Mr.  Randolph  was  presented 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  the 
highest  American  civilian  award,  by 
President  Johnson  which  reads  in  part: 
Trade  unionist  and  citizen,  through  four 
decades  of  challenge  and  achievement,  he 
has  led  liis  people  and  his  nation  in  the 
great  forward  march  of  freedom. 

The  great  accomplishments  which 
prompted  this  citation  are  too  numerous 
to  recall,  but  were  all  attained  with  dig- 
nity and  restraint  and  without  a  single 
act  of  violence.  He  has  proceeded 
through  the  years  to  assist  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  Negro-labor  alliance  and  to  the 
integration  of  the  Negro  people  into  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  life  of 
America,  through  the  application  of 
principles  of  nonviolent  reform. 

His  participation  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, from  the  organization  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  in 
the  1920's  to  vice  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  international  president  emeri- 
tus of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters  in  the  1960's,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  attainment  of  just  and  de- 
serving rights  by  the  poor  and  working 
man  of  all  races. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  we 
recognize  this  outstanding  man  for  ac- 
complishments past  and  present  and  for 
those  which  will  surely  come  in  the 
future. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  180),  which  reads 
as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  Res.  180 

Whereas  A.  PhlUp  Randolph  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  securing  of  dignity,  justice 
and  equality  for  the  Negro  in  America; 


Whereas  Mr.  Randolph  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  meet  the  needs  of  the  working  man 
and  has  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  American  trade  union  movement; 

Whereas  Mr.  Randolph  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  building  of  a  Negro-Labor  alliance 
and  to  the  Integration  of  Negro  people  Into 
the  economic,  social  and  political  life  of 
Ain6rlc&* 

Whereas  Mr.  Randolph  will  be  celebrating 
his  80th  birthday  on  April  15,  1969; 

Whereas  a  special  celebration  for  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's birthday  will  be  held  on  May  6,  1969. 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  In  New  York 
City:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  designates  May 
6.  1969,  as  "A.  PhlUp  Randolph  Day." 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  di- 
rected to  transmit  to  A.  PhUlp  Randolph  a 
copy  of  this  resolution. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  EDUCA- 
TIONAL MATTERS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  planning  to  start 
its  hearings  on  education  matters  for  the 
first  session  of  the  91st  Congress. 

The  initial  plans  call  for  open  hear- 
ings on  S.  1611.  a  bill  to  amend  Public 
Law  85-905  to  provide  for  a  National 
Center  on  Educational  Media  and  Mate- 
rials for  the  Handicapped,  on  Monday, 
April  21;  and  open  hearings  on  S.  1519, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Conmiission 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Science,  on 
Thursday,  April  24th,  both  to  be  held  in 
the  hearing  room  of  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 


"I  AM  CURIOUS— YELLOW" 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  Swed- 
ish film  has  been  shown  and  perhaps  still 
is  being  shown  in  Washington.  D.C.  It  is 
being  shown  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
the  United  States.  It  was  banned  in  Nor- 
way. It  was  censored  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  a  New  York  jury  found  it 
obscene.  The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  New  York  overruled  the  finding. 
It  was  relying  on  guidelines  in  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  There  you 
have  it.  A  jury,  mindful  of  the  commu- 
nity morals,  finds  the  film  obscene.  A 
Federal  appellate  court,  taking  its  cue 
from  the  High  Court,  declares  otherwise. 

It  was  precisely  this  situation  in  pre- 
vious cases  which  impelled  me  to  intro- 
duce S.  1077,  which  would  restrict  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  to  set 
aside  a  determination  made  by  a  jury  on 
the  question  of  whether  certain  matters 
are,  in  fact,  obscene.  It  would  leave  it 
with  the  jury  in  the  community  to  deter- 
mine what  they  think  the  moral  stand- 
ards and  the  moral  atmosphere  should 
be  in  which  their  youngsters  are  to  be 

I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  the 
March  10,  1969,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  an  editorial  published  in  the 
March  8  issue  of  the  San  Diego,  Calif., 
Union,  and  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  31. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(Prom   the   Wall    Street   Journal,    Mar.    10, 

1969] 
The  Barkiers  Pall:  As  Censorship  Relaxes, 
Debate  Grows  on  Impact  of  New  Per- 
missiveness— Effects  of  Erotica  on  Hu-. 
MAN  Behavior  Studied — Expert  Sees  ShocX 
Value  Waning — Will  Puritanism  Come 
Back? 

(By  Alan  Adelson) 
New  York. — The  Swedish  film  "I  Am  Cu- 
rious— Yellow"    was    banned    altogether    in 
Norway  and,  for  a  while,  Belgium.  It  was 
censored  in  Prance  and  Germany   and  will  ^ 
be  cut  for  showing  in  England. 

Only  In  Denmark,  Sweden — and  the  U.S., 
beginning  today — is  It  being  shown  uncut. 

The  120  minutes  of  screening  time  depict 
the  hero  and  heroine  in  abundant  nudity,  ^ 
various  scenes  of  intercourse  (including  one 
in  the  crook  of  a  tree)  and  more  exotic 
sexual  play.  It  has  a  dream  sequence  in  which 
the  heroine  castrates  her  lover.  There  also  Is 
a  good  bit  of  ponderous  political  debate. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Office  sought  to  prevent 
the  film's  entry  into  this  country,  and  a  jury 
found  it  obscene  in  a  New  York  PederaJ 
Court.  A  Court  of  Appeals  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  it  couldn't  be  banned,  however, 
relying  on  guidelines  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. 

The  Appeals  Court  voted  two  to  one  to  re- 
lease the  film  uncut,  saying,  "The  sexual 
content  of  the  film  is  presented  with  greater 
expUcitness  than  has  been  seen  In  any  other 
film  produced  for  general  viewing."  Judge 
Henry  J.  Friendly  was  expUclt  too  in  saying 
that  he  was  reluctantly  concurring  "with  no 
little  distaste." 

for  and  against 
Some  viewers  may  be  pleased,  others  per- 
plexed or  angered,  but  the  showing  of  "I  Am 
Curious — Yellow"  seems,  to  qualify  as  a  sig- 
nificant event.  Those  who  tilt  against  all 
forms  of  censorship  see  it  as  marking  the 
emergence  of  the  U.S.  as  a  leader  in  free 
speech  and  expression.  To  quite  anotiier 
group,  the  film  is  the  final  confirmation  of  a 
disaster  they  have  long  seen  bre-Kfing.  The 
growing  permissiveness  of  American  society, 
they  maintain,  has  finally  reached  total 
depravity. 

Por  or  against,  it  Is  difficult  to  argue  with 
one  observation:  The  barriers  are  coming 
down.  In  the  Off-Broadway  play  entitled 
"Dionysus  in  '69,"  five  nude  men  and  four 
naked  girls  celebrate  a  Greak  rite  by  slither- 
ing over  one  another  and  romping  through 
the  audience.  Last  week  a  New  York  City 
producer  announced  plans  for  a  play  to 
include  on-stage  intercourse.  Philip  Roth's 
steamy  novel  "Portnoy's  Complaint"  has 
climbed  rapidly  to  the  top  of  best-seller 
lists  (the  author  says  the  book  is  a  deliberate 
effort  to  elevate  obscenity  "to  the  level  of 
a  subject"  for  serious  art) . 

And  as  the  barriers  fall,  the  debate  over 
what  the  relaxation  means,  how  far  it  should 
go  and  why  it  Is  happening  Is  Intensifying, 
Father  John  Culkln,  an  ardent  student  of 
Marshall  McLuhan  and  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Communications  at  New  York's  re- 
spected Pordham  University,  sees  the  anticen- 
sorshlp  explosion  as  rooted  in  American 
Puritanism. 

SHAKEDOWN   CRUISE 

"We're  reaping  a  reaction  to  the  very  re- 
pressive atmosphere  we've  maintained  in  our 
families,  churches  and  schools,"  Father  Cul- 
kln says.  'Calvin  and  those  creeps  left  us 
very  uptight.  We  weren't  allowed  to  have 
bodies.  And  what  we're  going  through  now 
is  a  shakedown  cruise  exploring  a  new  mo- 
rality." 

The  cause  of  such  rapid  change,  says, 
Father  Culkln.  echoing  Mr.  McLuhan,  Is  the 
growth  of  the  electronic  media.  Years  ago. 
he  says,  it  took  half  a  century  for  styles  and 
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mores  to  change  significantly,  becaxise  In- 
formation spread  so  slowly.  Now  the  latest 
vogue  from  the  miniskirt  to  accounts  of  the 
off-beat  lives  9f  the  "swingers"  la  flashed 
across  the  nation  by  television. 

But  if  the  iliedla  seem  to  reflect  a  new 
sexuality.  Ameflcans  actually  aren't  chang- 
ing their  mores  radically,  according  to  Paul 
Oebhard,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Sex 
Reaearch  (fomterly  the  Klnsey  Institute). 
However,  Mr.  debhard  says  his  Interviewers 
have  found  a  striking  readiness  to  tolerate 
discussion  and  airing  of  the  so-called  revo- 
lution. 

"Where  there(  has  been  a  revolution  Is  In 
censorship,"  iie  says.  "The  trend  toward  Ub- 
erallxaUon  of  what's  allowed  In  the  media 
has  been  going  on  since  World  War  I."  Mr. 
0«bhard  points  out  that  court  decisions  have 
accelerated  the  trend  In  the  past  decade.  The 
underground  laarket  In  erotic  books  has 
nearly  disappeared,  he  says. 

The  legal  transformation  of  dirty  books 
Into  "literature*'  was  lamented  ironically  In 
an  article  by  Jerome  H.  Doollttle  In  Esquire 
magazine.  Mr.  Doollttle  watched  his  once- 
cherished  collection  of  taboo  books  smug- 
gled ^rom  Prance  appear  In  book  stores  vol- 
-uma.b^  volume,  "P'anny  HIU"  and  the  Henry 
Miller  and  William  Burroughs  books  went 
fairly  early. 

VANlSKING   TRKAStmKS 

"My  only  remaining  comfort  was  the 
thought  that  I  twas  sUll  the  only  kid  on  the 
block  to  own  s^ch  hard-core  Items  as  'The 
Roman  Orgy.'  TThe  Pleasure  Thieves'  and 
'Houses  of  Joy^ "  Mr.  Doollttle  wrote.  But 
then  came  "Tha  Olympla  Reader,"  a  massive 
colleotlon  of  stories  that  contained  his  own 
favorites  and   liiany  other   erotic   tales. 

Mr.  Doollttle  I  was  encoimterlng  what  one 
student  of  censorship  and  the  courts  calls 
"the  grapes  of  Roth."  The  Supreme  Court  In 
1957  upheld  the  obscenity  conviction  of 
Samuel  Roth.  4  New  York  book  dealer.  In 
doing  so,  the  Court  laid  down  what  have 
come  to  be  the  tjoiindarles  within  which  pub- 
lishers and  fllmj  nutkers  can  operate. 

The  Roth  ca^,  and  later  decisions  that 
made  slight  clarifications,  established  that 
obscenity  could,  be  proved  only  If  "...  to 
the  average  person,  applying  contemporary 
community  staadards,  the  dominant  theme 
of  the  materia^  taken  as  a  whole  appeals 
to  prurient  Intcirest"  and  the  work  Is  found 
to  be  "utterly  without  redeeming  social  Im- 
portance." 1 

The  Appeals  Judges  cleared  "I  Am  Curi- 
ous— Yellow"  l^ecause  it  Included  serious 
social  and  poUtltal  themes.  The  vagueness  of 
Just  what  constitutes  "redeeming  social  Im- 
portance" has  produced  many  successful 
legal  defenses  of  books  and  films  which 
somewhere  conctm  themselves  with  matters 
other  than  sex.  i 

"As  long  as  ct)lldren  are  excluded  from  ac- 
cess, we  can  wlq  with  almost  anything  now," 
says  Richard  G*llln,  the  New  York  attorney 
who  negotiated  ^I  Am  Curious — Yellow"  .past 
the  Customs  O^ce.  Ephralm  London,  an  at- 
torney who  hae^  won  six  such  cases  In  ap- 
peals to  the  supreme  Court,  says  only  a 
movie  "with  ouli-and-out  Intercourse  and  no 
pretense  of  ha'\Ang  any  social  value"  Is  In 
peril  before  the  courts  now. 

Barney  Roeset,  president  of  Grove  Press, 
which  Is  dlstrlHuting  "I  Am  Curious — Yel- 
low" In  the  V.i.,  believes  sex  has  its  own 
redeeming  social  Importance.  "After  all.  If  It 
weren't  for  sex, ,  we'd  depopulate  the  entire 
human  race,"  h|e  says.  Mr.  Rosset,  In  fact, 
argues,  "There'^  no  such  thing  as  pornog- 
raphy. Things  dan  be  erotic,  and  they  can 
be  good  or  bad  (In  quality) ,  but  I  Just  don't 
believe  in  censorship." 


The  argument 
or  "prurient 


over  what  Is  pornographic, 
1^  been  raging  for  decades. 


For  D.  H.  Lawn  nee,  author  of  "Lady  Chat- 


terley's  Lover," 


pornography  was  not  vivid 


sexual  descrtptiin  but  "the  attempt  to  In- 
sult sex,  to  do  dirt  on  it."  That  he  said. 


was  "xmpardonable"  and  cause  for  censor- 
ship. 

Mr.  Roeset  finds  prurient  Interest  In  the 
TV  commercial  where  a  Scandinavian  girl, 
pitching  for  Noxzema,  purrs  "Take  It  off.  take 
It  all  off."  Declares  Mr.  Rosset.  "She's  say- 
ing. Hurry  up  and  shave  with  this  stuff  so 
we  can  go  to  bed.'  And  no  one  says  they  can't 
keep  running  that  ad  all  the  time."  He  groups 
such  appeals  with  the  dirty  postcards  and 
traveling  salesmen's  Jokes  that  D.  H.  Law- 
rence found  offensive.  However,  Mr.  Rosset 
wouldn't  censor  the  commercial — or  any- 
thing else. 

CONVDJCtNO    POINT 

Lawyer  London  recalls  his  first  censorship 
case.  A  state  prosecutor  wanted  to  proscribe 
the  film  "The  Bicycle  Thief"  because  It  de- 
pleted a  little  boy  iirlnatlng.  "I  made  It  very 
clear  that  the  whole  state  would  be  thrown 
Into  scandal  If  they  Insisted  that  the  sight 
of  tills  lad  urinating  aroused  their  pnulent 
Interests,"  he  says.  "That  was  all  It  took." 

"No  girl  was  ever  ruined  by  a  book,"  said 
Jimmy  Walker,  the  free-wheeling  mayor  of 
New  York  City  during  the  Roaring  Twenties. 
But  the  advocates  of  censorship  don't  agree. 
Father  Morton  Hill,  a  New  York  priest  who 
went  on  a  hunger  strike  several  years  ago  In 
connection  with  his  campaign  to  clean  up 
magazine  stands,  says  exotic  literature  "In- 
cites to  violence,  drug  usage,  promiscuity  and 
f)erver8lon." 

Rabbi  Julius  G.  Neumann,  chairman  of  the 
organization  called  Morality  In  Media  (which 
Is  still  fighting  the  showing  of  "I  Am  Curi- 
ous— Yellow"),  says  the  new  era  of  permis- 
siveness Is  breaking  every  barrier  of  decency. 
"It's  eaUng  away  at  the  moral  fiber  of  Amer- 
ica." Rabbi  Neumann  says. 

Actually,  there  has  been  little  research  Into 
the  effects  of  erotic  material  on  Its  con- 
sumers. The  Institute  for  Sex  Research  chal- 
lenges the  assumption  that  the  circulation 
of  pornography  Inevitably  leads  to  an  In- 
crease in  sex  crimes.  On  the  contrary,  Inter- 
viewers found  that  persons  classified  as  po- 
tential sex  offenders  are  less  responsive  to 
erotica  than  a  normal  "control"  group.  The 
prospective  rapists,  voyeurlsts  and  exhibi- 
tionists didn't  have  the  patience  to  plod 
through  make-believe  sexual  experiences. 

WOMXN     AND     MEN 

In  a  1963  study  on  comparative  sexual  be- 
havior In  men  and  women,  Klnsey  research- 
ers found  that  men  were  more  stimulated 
than  women  by  "hard-core"  pornography. 
But  women  were  at  least  as  responsive  as 
men  to  the  more  artistic  type  of  sexual  ma- 
terial now  current  In  films  and  books. 

Only  32%  of  women  studied  were  stimu- 
lated by  "raw"  pictures  of  sexual  acts,  com- 
pared with  77%  of  the  men.  But  48%  of 
the  women  responded  to  erotic  scenes  In 
films,  compared  with  36%  of  the  men,  and 
60%  of  the  females  found  erotic  passages 
in  novels  stimulating,  against  59%  of  the 
men. 

Mr.  Gebhard,  the  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Sex  Research,  speculates  that  current  lib- 
eralizing trends  might  be  making  both  men 
and  women  more  equal  now  In  response  to 
erotica.  And  he  says  that  the  "bombardment 
with  sexual  stimulus"  that  now  is  common- 
place may  be  conditioning  consumers  to  take 
erotica  for  granted.  "I  think  a  young  man 
now  is  no  more  aroused  by  a  pretty  girl  in  a 
miniskirt  than  my  grandfather  was  by  the 
sight  of  a  well-turned  ankle."  he  says. 

Dr.  William  Masters,  co-author  of  "Human 
Sexual  Response."  says  he  hasn't  found  any 
great  influence  in  pornography  on  people's 
lives.  Ned  Polsky.  a  sociologist  at  the  Stony 
Brook  campus  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  pornog- 
raphy has  a  positive  role  as  a  "safety  valve," 
allowing  the  Indulgence  of  antisocial  sex  de- 
sires without  damage  to  the  family  structure. 

THX    YOUTH    WAVX 

Several  theoreticians  find  a  relationship 
between  falling  censorship  barriers  and  the 


widening  "generation  gap."  John  Gagnon, 
also  a  Stony  Brook  sociologist,  says  that  some 
young  people  use  sex  as  an  Instrument  ol 
rebellion  against  a  wide  variety  of  social  In- 
stitutions. He  finds  particularly  relevant  a 
scene  In  "I  am  Curious — Yellow"  In  which  the 
young  couple  make  love  on  a  balustrade  in 
front  of  the  royal  palace  in  Stockholm. 

Fordham's  Father  Culkln  says  young  peo- 
ple are  exposed  to  all  the  problems  of  the 
world  through  their  exposure  to  increasingly 
candid  films,  television  shows  and  publica- 
tions. Thus,  he  says,  they  find  that  such  sln« 
as  unmarried  sex,  stealing  and  lying  "just 
don't  account  for  all  our  problems — they  say. 
'Well,  what  about  war?'  And  then  they  write 
their  own  moral  codes." 

To  be  sure,  not  all  bans  have  been  dropped. 
Last  week  Boston  authorities  halted  showinga 
of  the  movie  "The  Killing  of  Sister  George." 
A  similar  raid  was  made  on  a  New  York  City 
theater  showing  "Muthers."  A  district  at- 
torney charged  that  this  film  depicted 
"masturbation,  lesbianism.  Incest,  sodomy 
and  perversion." 

Some  observers  suspect  that  Puritanism 
may  reassert  itself.  Margaret  Mead,  the  an- 
thropologist. Insists  that  Puritanism  never 
really  vanished.  "All  this  business  about 
clothes  on  and  clothes  off  Is  really  the  same 
thing,"  she  says.  "It's  only  the  older  folks, 
the  Puritans,  who  get  excited  about  this  sort 
of  thing  and  get  kicks  out  of  it." 

(From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Mar.  8,  19691 
CotmTs  Provtox  Peep  Holes — Action  Impera- 
tive To  Curb  Smut 

Every  person  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  his  family  and  community  should  make 
It  a  point  to  take  a  scheduled  tour  of  the 
San  Diego  Police  Department  to  see  the  ex- 
hibit about  pornography. 

The  courts  have  ruled  that  the  material 
on  display  U  legal.  By  Judicial  definition  thU 
means  that  the  salacious  pictures,  clipped 
from  magazines,  do  not  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  "ordinary  candor,"  do  not  appeal  to  "pru- 
rient interests"  and  do  have  "redeeming  so- 
cial value." 

We  believe  that  any  person  seeing  the 
typical  cross-section  of  salacious  material 
on  exhibit  will  think  the  courts  are  oblivious 
to  the  responsibility  for  protection  of  society 
from  gutter  filth  and  wholesale  demoraliza- 
tion. 

It  Is  smut  of  the  most  reptilslve  kind.  The 
pictures  are  not  art — they  show  men  and 
women  In  naked  poses  with  close-up  photog- 
raphy that  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

No  decent  family  would  have  magazines 
with  these  pictures  In  Its  home.  But  a 
youth  of  any  age  with  a  few  dollars  can  buy 
one  of  these  publications  In  20  stores  In  San 
Diego — legally. 

The  same  youth  could  visit  more  than  20 
Ijeep  shows  In  the  downtown  San  Diego  area 
where  color  and  motion  is  added  to  the  pruri- 
ence. Some  of  the  pe^  shows  and  book 
stores  are  off  limits  to  military  personnel,  but 
nothing  deters  a  civilian  youth  from  being 
a  patron. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  aspect  of  the 
Police  Department  exhibit  Is  the  way  it 
shows  an  increasing  boldness  of  the  smut 
peddlers.  Just  a  relatively  few  years  ago  a 
smutty  picture  was  naughty  voyeurism.  To- 
day the  photographs  show  all  parts  of  the 
body  in  detail.  Tomorrow  they  might  depict 
sexual  activity  or  sexual  play — still  fortu- 
nately forbidden  by  the  California  Supreme 
Court. 

We  believe  that  every  concerned  adult  in 
the  San  Diego  area  should  take  the  Police 
Department  tour  as  an  obligation  of  citizen- 
ship. It  will  be  continued  every  Saturday 
and  Sunday  from  1  a.m.  to  4  pjn.  through 
March. 

During  the  tour  a  visitor  should  pay  close 
attention  to  his  guides — Intelligent,  dedi- 
cated and  concerned  police  officers  who  have 
been  fighting  our  battles  for  us.  They  need 
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our  help  and  If  they  don't  get  It  we  wlU  be 
the  vlctlniB. 

initlaUy.  the  best  help  we  can  offer  Is  to 
raise  our  voices  for  the  passage  of  Assembly 
Bills  62  and  63.  These  would  prohibit  persons 
from  selUng  or  distributing  smut  to  any  per- 
son  imder  18  years  of  age.  

We  should  ask  why  the  filth  can  be  shown 
to  the  youth  of  California  but  not  to  the 
routh  of  neighboring  states.  We  also  should 
LkSr  la^that  cle^ly  establish  deflnlUons 
^pornography  and  support  their  enforce- 

'"AMthy  win  not  solve  the  smut  problem 
which  is  reaching  crisis  proportions  In  under- 
mining  our  youth.  ,„„^i 

We  must  act.  The  courts  have  failed! 

Senator  Dirksen's  Incuriositt 
The  exhibitors  of  the  Swedish  film  "I  Am 
curious  (Yellow)"  which  Is  to  open  here  to- 
nieht  doubtless  have  a  gold  mine  on  their 
hands-a  gold  mine  the  veins  of  which  are 
beine  steadily  enriched  by  people  who  de- 
nounce it  as  obscene,  pornographic,  ^alaclous. 
TMCivious  and  otherwise  indecent.  The  film 
k^  a^eady  been  on  exhibition  In  New  York 
a^d,  according  to  Variety,  Its  ^rst  ^eek  ^ 
box-offlce  receipts  set  "an  absolute  record 
^r  a  flrstrun  N.Y.  arU«^wlthout  any  qualifi- 
cations whatsoever." 

Chareine  that  the  film  shows  "open  fornl- 
cauo^'  on  the  screen.  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen 
announced  plans  the  other  day  to  maie  a 
speech  about  It  In  support  of  his  bill  to  Umlt 
the  Supreme  Court's  power  to  review  Jury 
decisions  In  obscenity  cases.  Had  he  seen  ^e 
film    himself?     "Lord,     no."    the     Senator 

""m  our^plnlon,  the  Senator  would  be  well- 
ad  v^s^  to  stay  away  from  the  film.  We  can 
Ly^  confidence  (hat  he  would  1"« 't  even 
leis  If  he  saw  It  than  he  does  now  without 
having  seen  It.  It  Is  simply  not  a  film  toipeo- 
Dle  who  dlsUke  the  depletion  of  "open  fonil- 
?atirn"  on  the  screen.  There  are  critics  who 
sav  that  this  fornlcaUon  Is  artistic  or  other- 
wise socially  significant  and  who  see  In  the 
film  some  sort  of  cinematographic  land- 
mark." Nevertheless,  we  would  defend  to  the 
death  Senator  Dirksen's  right  to  avoid  It 

Fortunately,  attendance  at  the  Aim  Is  in 
no  way  compulsory.  In  point  of  fact,  admis- 
sion to  It  is  dependent  upon  the  Pf Jipent  of 
at  least  $2.50  ($3.60  on  weekend  and  holiday 
^venm^).  prlees  doubled  for  thU  particular 
attraction.  So  only  the  curious,  and  "^e  rea 
sonably  affluent,  need  apply.  And  ahother 
t^lng.  under  D.C.  law,  admission  Is  restricted 
to  pe^ns  over  ISwlth  suitable  identiflca- 

"°Now  why  we'woSdCTl'if  the  persons  who 
want  to  go^to  see  "I  Am  Curious  (Yellow)" 
are  willing  to  let  Senator  Dlrksen  stay  away 
from  Ss^e  not  equally  wllUng  to  let  then, 
nav  their  money  and  make  their  own  choice 
LChether  It'ls  art  or  obscenity.  The^ec^ 
Elon  is  obviously  not  an  easy  one.  A  Federal 
'^strict  alurt  jury  In  New  York  cond««mjJ 
the  picture  as  obscene.  But  the  Second  Cir- 
c^t  Cov^  of  Appeals  overturned  that  verdict 
on  the  ground  that  the  film  was  not  wholly 
wUhout  redeeming  social  value.  Perhaps  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  asked  to  add  Its  opin- 
ion to  the  judicial  controversy.  But  in  the 
end.  the  decision  about  the  merits  of  this 
curiosity  will  lie  with  the  pubUc.  Is  that  such 
a  bad  Idea? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  a  great  beUever 
in  the  jury  system,  and  I  feel  the  deci- 
sion about  the  merits  of  this  curiosity 
should  be  made  by  a  jury. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"The  Mess  Found  on  Broadway."  written 
by  William  T.  Buckley,  and  published  in 
one  of  the  New  York  newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Sentinel,  Apr.  10,  1969] 
The  Miss  Found  on  Broadway 
(By  WUUam  Buckley) 
It  wasn't  hard  to  predict  (I  did  so  at  the 
time  m  as  many  words)  that  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  the  states  could  not 
suppress    reading    matter    or    by    extension 
movies  provided  that  they  included  some- 
thing of  social  interest,  that  that  was  the 
end    of    antlobscenlty    legislation,    notwith- 
standing the  Supreme  Court's  reassurances 
to  the  contrary. 

New  York  being  a  vigorous  city,  fuU  of 
entrepeneurial  verve.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  It  has  emerged.  In  the  few  years  since 
the  court's  decision,  as  the  metropoUtan 
center  of  pornography.  It  had,  to  be  sure,  a 
long  underground  apprenticeship. 

A  witticism  of  John  Lindsay  U  recorded 
that  when  he  was  the  congressman  for  Man- 
hattan and  voted  on  a  single  day  against  a 
subversive  control  bill  and  against  an  ob- 
scenity control  blU,  that  he  commented  to 
an  aide  that  Congress  was  trying  to  crack 
down  on  his  constituency's  two  major  prod- 
Now  the  social-Interest  bit  Is  intellectually 
confusing.  In  the  first  place,  anybody  can 
Insert  social  Interest  into  a  sex  book  or  a 
sex  film  in  about,  oh,  10  minutes.  In  the 
second  place,  the  term  "social  Interest"  is  It- 
self meaningless.  Why  Is  It  not  of  social  In- 
terest to  read  about  the  sexual  affairs  of  Mr. 
SatyrtasU  and  Madame  Nymphomania!?  Cer- 
tainly Freud  would  have  found  It  soclaUy 
interesting.  Inasmuch  as  sexual  relations 
lead  to  psychological  Insights  which  are  of 
social  Interest. 

In  other  words  the  Supreme  Court  acted 
either  thoughtlessly  or  disingenuously; 
thoughtiessly  If  It  really  thought  that  fine 
lines  would  ensue  from  Its  decision;  disin- 
genuously If  It  pretended  to  salvage  antiob- 
scenity  legislation  but  actually  foresaw  that 
vrtthln  a  few  years  people  wotild  be  Unlng 
the  streets  outside  theaters  In  New  York  to 
see  couplating  couples  on-screen 

The  Interesting  questions  at  this  point  are 
the  responses  of  the  community.  It  Is  prob- 
ably fair  to  say  that  much  of  the  community 
Is  outraged  But  my  notion  U  that  the  Su- 
preme Covu^  and  the  Congress  have  trained 
us  well  to  accept  rulings  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  Irreversible. 

Four  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  we  could  not  recite  a  common  prayer  In 
the  public  schools,  not  even  one  which  the 
community's  priests,  ministers  and  rabbis  ap- 
proved of.  On  that  occasion.  49  out  of  50  gov- 
ernors of  our  stetes  came  out  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  see  what  happened. 
As  much  Is  likely  to  happen  In  the  drive 
to  control  obscenity. 

What  is  most  discouraging  Is  the  level  oi 
analysis.  The  Incomparable  Mr.  Art  Buch- 
wald  was  on  television  the  other  night  and 
professed  hU  utter  unconcern  with  the  sub- 
ject. His  point  was  that  love  Is  a  perfectly 
wholesome  thing,  by  contrast  with,  for  In- 
stance, violence.  Rather,  he  said,  the  sex  act 
on-screen,  than  somebody  sticking  a  knife 
into  somebody.  Now  the  trouble  with  analysis 
carried  on  at  that  level  Is  that  It  takes  us 
away,  not  towards,  an  understanding  of  the 
Issues. 

To  dispose  of  the  analogy.  It  does  not  fol- 
low from  the  wholesomeness  of  anything, 
that  It  is  appropriate  to  conduct  said  any- 
thing on  a  public  stage.  The  tradition  of 
"clotiilng  our  nakedness,"  as  the  Bible  puts 
it  Is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Manlchaean 
tradition  of  loathing  one's  body  or  despising 
natural  bodily  acts. 

Such  violence  as  we  see  on  stage  Is  feigned 
and  reminds  the  viewer  of  an  unenviable  as- 
pect of  the  human  condition.  If  a"  ^'ewers 
We  sadomasoehlst*.  the  same  objections 
that  nowadays  apply  to  promiscuous  sexual 


enooimters  on-stage  might  be  plausibly 
raised.  But  the  purpose  of  the  kind  of  theater 
we  are  here  referring  to  Is  not  to  edify,  or 
to  Instruct,  or  to  ennoble:  but,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  players,  to  slake— or  stimulate— 
t^e  public  lust.  And  It  is  as  much  a  commu- 
nlty  decision  whether  this  Is  desirable  as  It 
Is  a  community  decision  whether  there 
should  be  public  brothels. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
does  not  alert  people  and  awaken  them 
to  what  is  going  on  by  way  of  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  moral  standards  and  the  at- 
mosphere, then  I  do  not  know  what  will. 

I  expect  to  pursue  the  matter.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  to  pursue  it  with  some  vigor. 
I  serve  notice  now  that  if  I  cannot  get 
action  on  this  bill  in  the  committee  on 
which  I  serve.  I  am  going  to  hook  it 
onto  any  measure  that  comes  along,  and 
make  a  determined  attempt  to  cope  with 
the  terrible  problem  of  pornography  and 
obscenity  that  now  besets  our  movies,  our 
television,  our  literature,  and  everything 
else.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

A   SERMON   ON  THE   FREEDOM   OP 
MAN— PART  n:  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April  2, 
1969,  Representative  L.  H.  Fountain,  of 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina,  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
Reverend  Charles  S.  Hubbard,  minister 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Wilson. 
N.C..  entitled  "A  Sermon  on  the  Freedom 
of  Man — Introduction." 

Mr.  Hubbard  has  preached  a  second 
sermon  on  the  general  theme  of  the  free- 
dom of  man  which  bears  the  title  "A 
Sermon  on  the  Freedom  of  Man— Com- 
munism," which  merits  the  widest  pos- 
sible dissemination.  This  is  so  because 
such  sermon  deals  in  the  most  eloquent 
and  lucid  manner  with  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  communism,  which  is 
bent  on  extinguishing  the  lights  of  lib- 
erty throughout  the  earth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  sec- 
ond sermon  on  the  general  theme  of 
freedom  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Sermon  on  the  Freedom  or  Man— Part  II: 
Communism 
In  our   next   section   I   am   going   to   talk 
about  some  of  the  dangerous  causes  right  in 
our  midst.  A  lot  of  these  are  inter-related 
with  one  major  and  evil  cause  that  I  shall 
hold  before  you  at  this  time.  It  Is  Conmiu- 
nlsm.  I  believe  that  to  a  great  extent  the 
trends  that  tend  to  strangle  human  freedom 
in  the  United  States  find  their  roots  deep  in 
the  Communist  manifesto,  that  Is  not  much 
over  a  hundred  odd  years  old.  And  I  believe 
that  many  foolish  responses  that  are  made 
by  people   in   the  United   States   to   present 
problems  have  been  conditioned  by  this  Com- 
munist  manifesto.   Now.   I   know   there   are 
many  people  who  say,  "Why,  that  can't  be  so, 
preacher,   because   free   people   do   not  like 
communism."  Yes,  but  I  would  accuse  half 
of   you   in  this   church   that  you   wouldn't 
recognize    a    communist   line   when    It   ap- 
peared—not half  the   time,  and  that's  the 
danger.  Our  proneness  to  propaganda  and  our 
brainwashing— 111  say  it  again,  bralnwash- 
Ine— has  led  us  to  believe  what  Is  not  true. 
We  even  try  to  attribute  Christian  principles 
and  motives  to  attielstie  communist  leaders, 
and  that  is  not  inie.  We  also  try  to  believe 
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sentenced  to  hard  labor  In  Siberia  because 
their  writings  urged  the  government  to  grant 
more  freedom  to  the  Russian  citizen. 

"But  it's  changing!"  you  say.  I  wish  It  were 
so.  There  has  been  some  sign  of  change  In  the 
satellite  countries,  but  everything  that  you 
and  I  look  uf>on  hopefully  as  a  change  in 
Soviet  foreign  policy  has  been  nothing  but 
a  temporary  expedient. 

Do  you  really  know  what  International 
communism  stands  for?  Do  you  know  the 
four  pillars  that  hold  It  up?  Do  you  know 
the  four  Indlspenslble  props  that  can  never 
let  go?  I'll  tell  them  to  you,  for  right  here  Is 
the  "battleground  of  America;"  right  here 
is  a  battleground  of  freedom;  and  right  here 
is  the  battleground  of  your  souls.  Here  they 
are. 

( 1 )  Everything  In  nature  Is  the  product  of 
accumulated  chance.  That  Is  communistic 
doctrine.  There  is  no  design;  there  U  no  law; 
there  Is  no  God. 

(2)  Human  beings  are  simply  evolved 
beasts — no  more;  no  breath  of  God  was 
breathed  anywhere.  Humans  are  evolved 
beasts;  therefore,  human  life  Is  no  more 
sacred  than  that  of  a  pig. 

(3)  There  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  right 
or  Virrong.  Now,  Lenin  stated,  and  I  quote 
him.  "The  upbringing  of  Communist  youth 
must  not  consist  of  all  sorts  of  sentimental 
speeches  and  precepts.  Morality  Is  that  which 
destroys  the  old.  exploited  society" — (which 
is  any  society  other  than  Communist) .  Com- 
munist discipline  demands  that  every  subject 
person  obey  blindly.  This,  they  say.  Is  good, 
.and  therefore  Is  morally  right. 

And — what's  number  four? 

(4)  All  religion  (not  Just  the  Methodist 
Church — the  Baptist  Church  or  the  Christian 
faith,  but  all  religion)  must  be  overthrown — 
because  It  opposes  the  spirit  of  World  Revo- 
lution. 

Now.  Marx  did  say  that  religion  is  "the 
opiate  of  the  people."  but  more  recently  Yaro- 
slavskl  wrote.  "Atheism  is  the  natural  and 
inseparable  part  of  Marxism."  More  recently 
the  magazine.  Young  Bolshevik,  which  Is  pro- 
moted in  every  Russian  home,  had  this  to  say. 
(and  I  quote  directly  from  the  magazine): 
"If  a  Communist  youth  believes  In  God  and 
goes  to  church,  he  falls  to  fulfill  his  duties." 

These,  then,  are  the  four  major  premises 
of  Communist  doctrine.  They  have  not  been 
changed  since  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
munist revolution  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  change  In  the  future. 
The  softest  time  we  have  known  was  under 
the  leadership  of  Krushchev.  Oh.  how  many 
people  yearn  that  "old  papa  Krushchev"  was 
back  in  charge!  What  did  he  say?  He  said  that 
"the  Soviet  state  will  renounce  Communism 
when  shrimp  learn  to  whistle!"  He  said  It. 
and  he  believed  what  he  said.  These  beliefs 
are  necessary  If  communism  Is  to  take  over 
the  world:  and  If  they  can.  they  do  Intend  to 
take  over  the  world!  And  when  you  come  to 
believe  that  they  intend  to  do  it,  you  can 
defend  against  it.  But  If  you  continue  to 
think  wishfully,  probably  they  shall  take  it 
over. 

Oh.  we  want  to  live  too  much.  Oh,  we 
want  to  live  too  much!  There  are  many 
things  worse  than  death.  I  would  be  happy 
to  commit  myself,  my  family,  you  and  all 
your  families,  to  death  this  day  If.  for  that 
price,  I  could  buy  the  promise  of  real  free- 
dom for  our  great  grandchildren.  Then  that 
price  would  be  cheap  Indeed.  But  If  we  keep 
swapping  a  little  freedom  today  and  tomor- 
row for  a  little  more  security  and  time  to- 
day and  tomorrow,  pretty  soon  there  won't 
be  anything  worth  fighting  for.  and  the 
Communists  will  prove  to  be  right,  because 
they  win  be  in  charge,  and  your  freedom 
and  dignity  will  be  gone. 

Now.  what  are  the  Conmiunlsts  trying  to 
do?  They  have  a  three-point  program  for  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  Is  not  a  new  pro- 
gram, but  you  can  begin  to  see  some  of  It. 
It  is  already  working  here. 


First,  Communists  vrtll  Influence  all  major 
national  organizations,  all  trends,  all  move- 
ments. Mr.  Hoover  said  they  were  In  the  fore- 
front at  the  Pentagon  march  for  peace  i 
They've  been  in  many  civil  rights  demon- 
strations; they  are  disrupting  college  cam- 
puses; they  may  be  right  here  in  the  streets 
of  your  city  now.  All  we've  got  to  do  is 
nothing  long  enough,  and  pretty  soon  we  will 
look  at  our  own  spilled  blood.  Our  luck 
won't  hold  out. 

Second,  Communists  will  work  to  divide 
America  into  antagonistic  special  interest 
groups  and  then  encourage  each  to  seek  its 
own  welfare,  never  the  welfare  of  America 
as  a  whole.  Now.  what  has  been  happening 
In  the  last  ten  years?  Isn't  that  exactly  what 
we  are  beginning  to  see?  Isn't  that  the  great 
play  of  race  against  race?  And  the  poor 
against  the  rich?  And  class  against  class? 
Labor  against  capital?  Hasn't  It  been  "Me 
first  and  the  devil  take  the  rest?"  Did  you 
know  this  condition  has  been  communist 
policy  for  the  last  twenty  years  for  the 
United   States   of   America? 

Third,  Communists  will  manipulate  mass 
thinking.  They  will  find  the  mood  of  the 
masses  and  then  guide  this  mood  to  their 
own  use.  Obviously,  they  didn't  get  hold  of 
me  today! 

Now,  using  these  techniques,  the  "Reds" 
are  confident  that  they  can  get  you  to  accept 
certain  conditions,  little  by  little;  certain 
points  of  view,  little  by  little;  until  vou 
accept  their  "bait"  today,  and  tomorrow 
sometime  you  will  go  passively  "like  sheep 
to  the  slaughter-house"  and  not  whimper  at 
all.  You  will  then  be  conditioned  as  a  social- 
ist slave. 

My  friends,  our  problem  today  is  not  only 
that  we  do  not  take  the  Communist  threat 
seriously;  we  do  not  even  take  our  own 
blessed  way  of  life  seriously.  We  have  grown 
fat;  we  have  grown  satisfied  on  the  fruits 
of  freedom  and  the  Christian  faith  that 
made  these  fruits  possible;  and  in  turn,  we 
have  returned  to  God  doubt  and  disobedi- 
ence. We  have  made  our  own  little  gods  of 
business  and  pleasure  and  status-seeking. 
We  have  allowed  our  children  to  become  re- 
ligious Illiterates,  and  don't  tell  me  they 
aren't  because  I  know  they  are!  And  we  are 
being  suckered  right  now  Into  selling  our 
birthright  of  responsible  Christian  freedom 
for  some  "devil's  pottage"  of  secular  mate- 
rialism. I  say,  "Wake  up,  America!  Wake  up! 
While  you  still  can  wake  up!" 

Your  little  respect  for  hiiman  freedom  is 
not  enough  respect.  Your  little  devotion  for 
democracy  Is  not  enough  devotion.  Your  lit- 
tle love  for  God  Is  not  enough  love.  Wake  up 
from  your  sleep,  America,  while  you  can  still 
wake! 

Now,  a  brilliant  man  by  the  name  of 
Dlmltrt  Z.  Manullsky  teaches  In  the  Lenin 
School  of  Political  Warfare  in  Moscow,  and 
he  describes  Communist  strategy  for  the 
period  of  the  sixties,  a  period  Just  now  con- 
cluding. We  thought  we  had  It  easy  In  sixty- 
one,  two.  three,  four  and  five,  didn't  we?  I 
quote  him,  "The  bourgeoisie"— now  that's 
you — "will  have  to  be  put  to  sleep,  so  we 
will  begin  by  launching  the  most  spectacular 
'peace  movement'  In  history.  There  will  be 
electrifying  overtures,  unheard  of  conces- 
sions; the  capitalist  countries,  stupid,  and 
decadent,  will  rejoice  to  cooperate  In  their 
own  destruction.  They  will  leap  at  another 
chance  to  be  friends,  and  as  soon  as  their 
guard  is  down,  we  shall  smash  them  with  our 
clenched  fist." 

I  quoted  the  director  of  the  School  of 
Political  Warfare  In  Moscow.  All  Right;  what 
shall  we  do? 

First,  we  had  l>etter  keep  America  mili- 
tarily strong.  We  had  better  keep  America 
prepared.  There  is  no  other  way  we  can 
neutralize  their  armed  might.  We  must  be  a 
nation  that  loves  peace,  but  V7e  had  better 
not  be  a  nation  that  buys  peace  with  slavery. 
Secondly,  our  representatives  now  negoti- 
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sting  had  better  negotiate  with  their  eyes 
open,  knowing  that  they  are  dealing  with 
atheists,  with  liars  and  with  back-stabbers. 
Third,  we  must  be  as  loyal  to  human 
dignity  and  freedom  as  they  are  loyal  to  deg- 
radation and  slavery.  This  means  that  we 
shall  commit  ourselves  totally  to  the  God  of 
Jesus  Christ.  If  we  are  going  to  survive,  we 
had  better.  Totally!  Not  part  way.  He  Is  the 
only  Author  and  Sustalner  of  dignity  and 
human  freedom.  But  let's  be  specific.  We  who 
are  parents  had  better  stay  close  to  our  chil- 
dren; and  we  who  are  teachers  had  better  do 
that  too,  and  make  real  sure  that  they  are 
being  trained  to  think  like  Washington,  and 
Jefferson,  and  Lincoln,  and  not  like  Lenin  and 
Marx.  And  while  we  provide  for  the  physical 
needs  of  otir  families,  we  had  better  not  for- 
get their  spiritual  needs.  It  has  been  shown 
again  and  again  that  an  agnostic  mind  Is 
already  three-fourths  conquered  by  Com- 
munists. And  we  had  better  make  that  Holy 
Bible  a  read  t)ook  In  our  homes.  We  had  bet- 
ter—while there  is  still  time.  We  had  better 
take  our  children  to  church  and  church 
Bcbool  Instead  of  sending  them,  while  there 
Is  still  time.  We  had  better  be  loyal  to  our 
church  while  there  Is  still  time.  We  had  bet- 
ter come  to  It;  we  had  better  pray  for  It;  we 
had  better  serve  It.  We  had  better  give  to  It; 
knowing  that  an  Investment  In  Christ's 
church  today  Is  the  best  Investment  we  can 
make  to  a  free  world  tomorrow. 

And  we  had  better  make  our  homes  cells  of 
Christian  thought.  Just  like  the  Communists 
make  theirs  cells  of  anarchy  and  hate.  There, 
in  the  midst  of  our  family,  we  will  find  the 
power  of  prayer  and  we  will  find  the  binding 
unity  of  devotion.  We  had  better  be  active 
in  the  Parent-Teachers  Association;  we  had 
better  be  active  in  Boy  Scouts,  and  Girl 
Scouts;  we  had  better  be  active  in  civic 
groups  today.  We  had  better  be  active  In 
politics— all  of  us.  We  had  better  be  active  In 
every  organization  that  will  help  our  adults, 
youth  and  children  grow  into  spiritual  and 
social  maturity.  And  we.  each  one  of  us  here, 
had  better  witness  our  loyalty  to  Christ.  And 
we  had  better  quit  being  timid  and  ashamed. 
Christ  and  his  Kingdom  shall  come  before  all 
other  loyalties  in  our  lives,  or  It  shall  not 
come  at  aU.  And  thus,  we  shall  repent  of  our 
sins;  and  thvis  we  shall  "put  on  God's 
armour."  and  thus  we  shall  abide  In  His 
strength;  and  thus  shall  America  grow  strong 
m  the  Providence  of  God.  Thus  shall  America 
grow  beautiful;  and  thus  shall  America  grow 
free  again. 

May  God  grant  It.  He'U  do  His  part:  we  had 
better  do  ours.  God  bless  you  for  hearing. 
God  keep  you  safe. 


SCOFIELD  AND  ALLIS  CHALMERS: 
THE  LABOR  BOARD  AND  THE 
SUPREME  COURT  AS  A  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
VISION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  has  been  investigating  the 
independent  administrative  agencies 
with  a  view  to  determining  how  faithfully 
they  interpret  and  apply  congressional 
intent  as  expressed  in  the  statutes  which 
Congress  has  delegated  to  them  to  ad- 
minister. The  subcommittee's  first  de- 
tailed study  has  been  directed  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  its 
administration  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is 
charged  by  Congress  with  implementing 
the  policy  of  the  Labor  Act — and  that 
means  the  whole  policy,  not  solely  those 
parts  which  the  Board  in  its  Independent 
wisdom  considers  well  advised,  workable, 
and  worthy  of  its  blessings.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  declares  in  section  7  that  all 
employees  shall  have  the  protection  of 


the  law  in  engaging  in  collective  action 
and  collective  bargaining,  and  in  refrain- 
ing from  collective  action.  The  obligation 
placed  by  Congress  on  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  the  enforcement  of  section  7 
means  that  it  must  protect  the  right  of 
workers  to  refrain  from  collective  ac- 
tion— even  in  the  face  of  a  contrary  wish 
of  the  union — no  less  vigorously  than  it 
protects  the  rights  of  workers  to  engage 
in  collective  action  free  of  employer  in- 
terference. 

Under  the  administrative  agency  sys- 
tem, the  function  of  the  courts  is  to  re- 
view agency  decisions  applying  the  law, 
and  to  correct  the  agency  when  it  strays 
from  congressional  will.  Just  as  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  is  not  above 
the  statute  and  congressional  intent,  so 
the  courts,  including  the  Supreme  Court, 
must  not  substitute  their  own  views  of 
desirable  labor  policy  for  that  of  Con- 
gress. While  many  these  days  believe  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  a  roving  commis- 
sion to  rewrite  the  Constitution  however 
it  sees  fit,  thus  far  no  one  has  suggested 
that  the  Court  may  disregard  congres- 
sionally  enacted  law  and  substitute  its 
own  view  in  place  of  Congress'  when  it 
reviews  an  agency's  administration  of  a 
statute. 

These  fundamental  canons  governing 
the  administrative  agency  system  and 
the  role  of  the  courts  seem,  from  the 
subcommittee's  investigations,  to  be  hon- 
ored more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance, at  least  so  far  as  labor  law  is 
concerned.  Time  after  time  the  subcom- 
mittee has  seen  examples  of  the  Board's 
aggressive  enforcement  of  statutory  lan- 
guage the  agency  agrees  with,  and  the 
watering  down  or  complete  disregarding 
of  portions  with  which  it  disagrees. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  a  complex  sys- 
tem of  law  designed  to  bring  the  diverse 
interests  of  labor,  management,  the 
working  man  and  the  general  public  into 
harmony  and  balance.  In  writing  the 
statute.  Congress  sought  to  find  an  ac- 
commodation of  these  many  competing 
interests,  and  the  compromises  and  ad- 
justments that  are  expressed  in  the  stat- 
ute was  reached  only  after  much  con- 
troversy and  painstaking  effort.  The 
Board,  however,  is  oblivious  to  this.  It 
continually  exhibits  a  tendency  to  favor 
one  or  more  of  these  interests  to  the 
detriment  of  the  others.  The  Board  has 
failed  in  its  duty  to  give  expression  to 
the  balances  which  Congress  sought  to 
achieve. 

Regrettably,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
itself  failed  to  perform  its  function  of 
insuring  that  the  Board  applies  the 
whole  of  the  statute  and  enforces  all  of 
the  congressional  intent.  The  Court,  too. 
prefers  to  emphasize  portions  of  the  law 
it  agrees  with,  and  to  leave  other  inter- 
ests and  congressional  policies  to  decay 
for  lack  of  protection.  Even  where  the 
Supreme  Court  may  disagree  with  the 
Board,  too  often  the  result  is  that  Board 
distortion  of  the  statute  is  replaced  by 
Supreme  Court  distortion.  The  Supreme 
Court  seems  to  be  no  less  eager  than  the 
Board  to  create  its  own  system  of  labor 
law,  independent  of  Congress. 

Nowhere  can  this  be  better  seen  than 
in  the  so-called  union-fine  cases.  Even  a 
passing  familiarity  with  this  newly  de- 
vised doctrine  shows  that  both  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Board  have  lost  or 


forgotten  a  major  Interest  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  seeks  to  protect  and  have 
destroyed  what  is  on  its  face  simple 
statutory  language. 

The  major  Supreme  Court  declaration 
in  this  field,  and  the  least  defensible,  is 
the  Allis-Chalmers  case,  which  was  de- 
cided in  June  1967.  In  that  case,  the 
Court  upheld  the  Board's  position  that 
unions  can  fine  members  who  refuse  to 
participate  in  union-called  strikes,  and 
who  instead  prefer  to  continue  working. 
And  just  the  other  day,  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  case  of  Scofield  against 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
extends  the  evils  of  the  Allis-Chalmers 
decision  by  holdiiig  that  unions  may  fine 
workers  for  working  hard  and  too  effi- 
ciently at  their  jobs.  This  decision  makes 
even  more  imperative  the  need  for  con- 
gressional action  to  restore  the  original 
meaning  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  prohibits  re- 
straint and  coercion  by  either  union  or 
employer  against  any  employee  who  ex- 
ercises his  section  7  rights.  In  plain 
words,  the  employee  is  protected  against 
his  employer  when  he  engages  in  collec- 
tive action,  and  against  his  union  when 
he  decUnes  to  do  so.  Nothing  could  be 
more  fundamental  than  the  conclusion 
that  if  a  worker  decides  he  does  not  wish 
to  go  on  strike  he  may  refrain  from  this 
union  activity  and  be  protected  by  the 
law  from  any  union  restraint  or  coercion 
because  he  continues  to  work.  Similarly, 
if  he  wishes  to  increase  his  earnings,  he 
may  refrain  from  union-imposed  work 
quotas,  and  be  free  of  union  retribution. 
The  Board's  function  is  to  protect  the 
worker  in  the  exercise  of  this  statutorily 
confirmed  right.  The  Supreme  Court's 
duty  is  to  enforce  Board  decisions  de- 
signed to  protect  a  worker's  free  choice. 
Unfortunately,  both  the  Board  and  the 
Supreme  Court  have  failed  to  protect 
this  right. 

Unions  have  a  right  to  make  rules  foi^ 
the  retention  of  membership.  This  is  a 
right  which  is  explicitly  granted  by  the 
statute.  But  both  the  Board  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  inflated  this  limited 
provision  which  protects  the  union's 
right  to  manage  its  internal  affairs  into 
a  power  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  earnings 
and  his  livelihood.  The  Board  and  Su- 
preme Court  have  ruled  that  union  dis- 
cipline in  the  form  of  fines  may  be  im- 
posed for  violation  of  union  rules  plainly 
and  admittedly  designed  to  operate  as 
coercion  and  restraint  of  section  7  rights. 
Thus,  by  that  peculiar  logic  which  seems 
to  govern  the  Board  and  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  area,  it  is  deemed  a  matter 
of  internal  union  business  when  a  man 
exercises  his  right  to  work  in  the  face  of 
a  strike,  or  when  he  chooses  to  work 
harder  than  the  union  would  like  and  to 
collect  his  pay  for  his  extra  work. 

The  union's  right  to  regulate  its  inter- 
nal aflfaii-s  must  end  when  this  right 
conflicts  v.'ith  a  man's  job  rights.  This 
is  explicitly  and  repeatedly  emphasized 
in  the  statute.  Union  rules  which  impose 
fines  strikes  at  the  very  heait  of  a  man's 
job — his  right  to  be  paid  for  working. 
When  the  Board  and  the  Supreme 
Court  affirms  a  -jnions  power  to  deprive 
a  man  of  pay  for  working  they  strike 
at  the  heart  of  section  7,  they  directly 
affect  that  workers  job  right,  and  they 
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leadership  an  all-power- 
ful weapon  ov^r  the  livelihood  of  their 
members. 

The  rule  which  the  Supreme  Court 
created  in  the  Scofleld  caae  and  AUls- 
Chalmers  case  is  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  the  latv-revision  process  which 
the  Board  and  the  Court  engage  in  when 
they  mangle  statutory  language.  The 
rule  in  these  cajses,  the  Court  now  says,  is 
that  the  statutie  "leaves  a  union  free  to 
enforce  a  projjerly  adopted  nile  which 
reflects  legitimate  union  interests,  im- 
l>airs  no  policy  Congress  has  imbedded  in 
the  labor  lawa,  and  is  reasonably  en- 
forced against  union  members  who  are 
free  to  leave  the  union  and  escape  the 
rule."  Of  coursf .  this  new  Court  rule  ap- 
pears nowhere  i  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
nor  anywhere  !  else  in  the  statutes-at- 
large. 

This  formuliation  is  curious  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First,  one  may  look 
in  vain  for  any  reference  to  employee 
free  choice,  or  for  any  acknowledgment 
that  individual  workers  have  rights  or 
interests  diRetent  from  that  of  the 
unions  they  belong  to.  Nowhere  is  men- 
tioned made  o^  section  7,  the  "magna 
carta"  of  employee  rights,  and  its  force- 
ful statement  4bout  the  right  to  refrain 
from  what  the  Court  has  entitled  "legit- 
imate union  inlierest."  The  new  Supreme 
Court  rule  ignores  the  statutory  prohibi- 
tion or  union  "nestraint  and  coercion"  by 
defining  it  out  of  meaning.  And  it  com- 
pletely ignores  k^ality  and  facts  when  it 
refers  to  a  member's  supposed  freedom 
to  "escape  the  r|ule"  by  leaving  the  union. 
The  key  to  thefie  cases  is  that  fines  are 
enforced  by  State  court  suits,  not  by  ex- 
pulsion from  tl>e  union.  Because  of  the 
Board  and  tlie ,  Supreme  Court,  there  is 
no  escape  from!  union  tyranny  and  con- 
fiscatory fines. 

The  Court  mikes  much  of  the  require- 
ment of  "reasonable"  fines,  but  no  Board 
decisions  or  Court  cases  in  which  a  fine 
was  evaluated  ip  terms  of  its  reasonable- 
ness, much  lesi  ruled  invalid  on  that 
ground.  In  fact,  the  Board  and  Court 
have  explicitly  left  it  to  State  courts  to 
rule  under  Staite  laws  governing  con- 
tracts when  a  4ne  is  unreasonable.  And 
as  recently  asi  last  year,  the  Board's 
General  Coims^l  refused  to  issue  com- 
plaints In  casej  alleging  the  unreason- 
ableness of  finies.  Fines  ranging  from 
$10,000  to  overl  $20,000  have  been  im- 
posed against  I  employees  seeking  to 
exercise  their  "tight  to  refrain  from  col- 
lective action"  lender  section  7.  The  Gen- 
eral Counsel  refused  to  allow  these  indi- 
viduals an  opportunity  to  test  their  fines 
before  the  Boarti  or  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  union-fhie  cases  decided  by  the 
Boiu-d  and  the  Supreme  Court  illustrate 
all  too  clearly  fc  le  fact  that  these  bodies 
have  been  revis  ng  the  law  in  the  guise 
of  enforcing  It.  They  have  championed 
the  right  of  unions  to  enforce  unrelent- 
ing discipline  on  members  by  permitting 
them  to  impose  compensatory  fines  and 
enforce  them  hy  court  suits  as  well  as  by 
expulsion  from  the  union.  In  doing  so 
they  have  raisid  the  union's  right  to 
manage  its  intei  nal  affairs  to  the  level  of 
an  overriding  pi  Inclple  of  the  act,  higher 
than  section  7.  liigher  than  the  prohibi- 
tion against  coercion  and  restraint  by 


unions,  and  higher  than  the  policy  that  a 
man's  union  membership  and.  his  Job 
rights  are  to  be  kept  distinct. 

The  need  for  legislative  correction  of 
the  Joint  Board-Supreme  Court  perver- 
sion of  legislative  Intent  and  statutory 
language  Is  apparent  to  every  union 
member.  So  far,  imfortunately,  Congress 
has  shown  no  great  willingness  to  come 
to  their  defense,  despite  the  shocking 
number  of  fines  being  Imposed.  Although 
many  legislative  alternatives  have  been 
proposed,  there  is  a  strange  disinclina- 
tion in  Congress  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  critical  distortions  of  the  law  which 
the  Board  and  the  Supreme  Court  have 
created. 

Congress  has  an  obligation  to  insure 
that  both  the  courts  and  the  independent 
administrative  agencies  operate  within 
the  confines  of  the  legislative  will.  An 
important  part  of  Congress  responsibil- 
ity is  to  be  alert  to  what  the  agencies 
and  the  courts  are  doing  with  legislation. 
All  too  often,  as  the  subcommittee's 
hearings  on  the  Board  have  shown,  this 
responsibility  is  not  fulfilled.  But  the 
other  part  of  Congress  responsibility  Is 
to  take  the  necessary  action  to  redress  a 
situation  where  it  is  clear  that  congres- 
sional intent  has  been  disregarded.  No- 
where is  this  need  more  evident  than  in 
the  union-fine  cases.  Proposals  to  correct 
this  state  of  affairs  have  been  in  Con- 
gress for  years.  It  is  high  time  they  were 
considered  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. Legislation  to  remedy  this  crisis 
should  be  passed  without  further  delay. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Mr.  Laird,  for  not  ap- 
pearing before  the  Republican  National 
Committee  today  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  ABM. 

I  wish  to  express  my  concern  about 
reports  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  to 
the  effect  that  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  has  indicated  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ABM  might  become  a  parti- 
san Issue. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  concern 
about  Republican  attempts  to  make  It  a 
partisan  issue  on  the  basis  of  pressures 
which  I  imderstand — but  cannot  prove — 
have  been  in  operation  during  the  past 
several  days. 

Furthermore,  I  also  wish  to  express  my 


concern  about  any  Democrat  In  this 
Chamber  who  attempts  to  make  the 
ABM  a  partisan  political  Issue. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  committees 
being  set  up  either  for  or  against  the 
ABM  and  being  allied  with  either  party. 
I  think  they  should  go  their  own  way] 
make  their  own  case.  The  Senate  wlli 
make  up  Its  own  mind,  either  for  or 
against. 

I  commend  the  President,  if  a  report 
which  I  have  heard  Is  accurate  on  the 
statement,  attributed  to  the  White  House, 
that  he  contemplates  appearing  before 
the  Nation  in  defense  of  his  proposal  for 
a  Safeguard  missile  system.  That  is 
within  the  area  of  his  responsibility- 
make  his  case,  so  to  speak.  But  the  point 
I  emphasize  above  all  else  is  that  this  is 
not  a  Republican  issue  or  a  Democratic 
Issue.  It  is  a  national  Issue  which  super- 
sedes the  interests  of  both  parties.  It  is 
an  Issue  which  has  two  sides.  There  are 
meritorious  arguments  on  both — let  them 
be  heard  In  the  Senate. 

In  recent  years  many  Issues  of  for- 
eign relations  and  military  policy  have 
come  before  the  Senate.  That  these  ques- 
tions have  been  considered  in  an  atmos- 
phere free  of  partisan  political  consid- 
eration reflects  great  credit  on  Senators 
of  both  parties. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  this  connection 
In  acknowledging  a  debt  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr.  Dirksen) 
and  to  the  entire  Republican  member- 
ship. During  the  Kennedy  and  the  John- 
son administrations,  there  was  no  in- 
clination on  their  part  to  play  politics 
with  the  Nation's  security.  Equally,  there 
will  be  no  Inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  leadership  to  play  politics  with 
these  issues  during  the  current  adminis- 
tration. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  there  will  not 
be  differences.  There  are  already  dif- 
ferences even  as  there  were  differences 
during  the  past  two  administrations. 
The  differences,  however,  will  cut  across 
party  lines,  now,  even  as  they  did  then. 
That  is  to  be  expected  when  complex 
questions  confront  the  Senate.  That  is 
as  It  should  be  when  these  questions  are 
examined  in  the  context  of  the  variety 
of  insights  and  attitudes  which  exist  in 
the  Senate. 

The  treatment  of  Vietnam  during  the 
last  administration  Illustrates  this  point. 
The  Senate  will  recall  that  policies  of 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions on  Vietnam  were  disputed,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  Democratic  Senators, 
by  members  of  the  Democratic  majority. 
My  own  views  of  disagreement  with  these 
policies  are  well  known  because  they  were 
expressed  publicly  and,  in  private,  to  both 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son. Clearly,  there  was  no  element  of 
politics  involved  in  Democratic  Senators 
assuming  positions  of  opposition  to  a 
Democratic  administration. 

Distinguished  Republican  Senators, 
however,  also  formed  a  most  articulate 
and  perceptive  segment  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  spread  of  the  Vietnamese  vio- 
lence during  the  previous  administration. 
To  be  sure,  the  opposition  of  these  Re- 
publican Senators  was  directed  at  a 
Democratic  administration.  They  acted, 
however,  not  out  of  partisanship  but  on 
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the  basis  of  their  high  constitutional 
responsibilities.  In  my  Judgment,  those 
Republican  Senators  deserve  not  parti- 
san labels  but  national  thanks  for  their 
contribution  to  preventing  the  com- 
pounding of  the  tragic  conflict  in  Viet- 

oam. 

In  the  same  fashion,  the  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  ABM  Issue  has  also 
transcended  party  lines.  The  opposlUon 
to  tills  immensely  costly  and  question- 
able military  undertaking  did  not  begin 
on  January  20  with  a  Republican  admin- 
istration. Rather,  the  opposition  had  al- 
ready reached  significant  expression— 
perhaps  over  40  percent  of  the  Senate — 
in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 

There  were  Democratic  Senators,  then, 
who  voted  their  convictions  that  the  De- 
epartment  of  Defense  was  moving  into 
dubious  grounds  with  the  ABM  proposal. 
There  were  Democrats,  then,  who  felt 
and  so  stated— the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  for 
example — that  we  would  risk  enormous 
tax  funds  for  what,  at  the  very  best, 
would  prove  an  unnecessary  piling  up  of 
useless  military  hardware. 

In  this  Instance,  too,  as  in  the  case 
of  Vietnam,  voices  of  opposition  were 
raised  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle.  Indeed,  the  initiative  which  served 
to  marshal  the  opposition  to  the  ABM 
came  largely  from  the  perceptive  and 
articulate  argimients  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper). 

Why  did  this  distingiiished  Republican 
speak  out?  Did  he  speak  as  a  Republican 
to  embarrass  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion? Or  did  he  speak  as  a  Senator  of 
conscience  and  conviction?  Did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  speak  as  a  partisan 
politician  or  as  a  former  diplomat  with 
an  Immense  knowledge  of  world  affairs? 
And  did  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Sbhth)  ,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  in  opposing  this  project  last 
year,  speak  as  a  partisan  politician?  Or 
did  she  speak  as  one  of  the  Senate's 
ablest  experts  in  military  matters,  with 
a  far  longer  experience  in  the  problems 
of  nuclear  weaponry  than  most  of  the 
Defense  Department  officials  who  were 
urging  the  ABM? 

I  need  not  labor  the  point.  I  make  the 
point  only  to  underscore  the  total  ab- 
sence of  partisanship,  heretofore,  in  the 
consideration  of  the  issue  of  the  ABM. 
I  make  it  only  because  of  disturbing  re- 
ports of  outside  efforts  to  synthesize  a 
political  partisanship  where,  in  fact, 
none  has  existed  and  where  none  should 
exist. 

We  were,  none  of  us.  bom  yesterday. 
We  are,  none  of  us.  strangers  to  the  more 
devious  byways  of  the  world  of  politics. 
But  the  attempt  to  bring  political  con- 
siderations Into  this  Issue  by  the  back- 
door of  the  Senate  is  not  trivial  and  it 
Is  most  Inexcusable. 

What  is  at  stake,  here,  is  not  the  po- 
litical popularity  of  this  administration 
anymore  than  its  predecessor.  What  is  at 
stake  here,  in  the  end,  are  billions  of 
dollars  of  funds — expenditures  which 
have  been  proposed  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment under  consecutive  administra- 
tions. These  are  public  funds  which  we 
can  ill  afford  to  waste  on  superfluous  im- 
practical or  irrelevant  defenses  at  a  time 
when  inflation  and  taxes  and  urgent  civil 


demands  are  pressing  heavily  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  sounding  in  the  ABM  question 
is  not  the  clarion  caU  to  poUtlcs  In  1970 
or  1972.  It  is,  rather,  the  call  to  face 
clearly  In  the  Senate  the  Issues  of  peace 
and  war— to  consider  deeply  what  may 
contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  peace 
and  what  may  intensify  the  prospect  of 
war. 

That  Is  what  confronts  us.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  Senate  will  decide  this 
Issue.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
Senators  of  both  parties  will  dismiss 
from  the  consideration  of  the  issue  this 
patent  attempt  to  Intrude  an  extraneous 
politics  into  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility which  devolves  upon  each  Senator 
regardless  of  his  views. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield.  If  I  have 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Senator  Mansfield  for  his  very  generous 
remarks.  But  I  must  say  that  the  effort 
in  the  Senate  to  bring  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  ABM  system  has  been  led  and 
shared  by  many  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  certainly  the  leadership  and 
moral  force  of  the  majority  leader  has 
been  in  my  view  a  most  important 
factor. 

I  share  his  viewpoint  that  the  ABM 
Issue  should  be  removed  from  the  arena 
of  partisan  politics,  as  far  as  it  Is  possi- 
ble. I  say — as  far  as  possible — ^because  of 
public  Interest  in  issues  and  in  political 
personalities  make  it  impossible  that  a 
debate  such  as  this  will  be  carried  on 
wholly  apart  frwn  political  considera- 
tion. And  beyond  the  partisan  politics, 
the  Executive,  as  well  as  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  oppose  and  support 
this  system,  has  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  the  country  to  call  for  support. 

But  I  would  caution  the  national 
committees  and  political  organizations, 
whether  of  the  Republican  or  Democrat- 
ic Party,  not  to  appeal  for  support  or  op- 
position to  the  system  because  of  party 
or  support  of  individuals.  As  Members  of 
the  Congress  deeply  concerned  about 
this  issue  which  affects  our  country 
seek  to  make  their  decision,  partisan 
efforts  do  not  help  and  in  my  judgment 
will  backfire. 

This  debate  Involves  the  question  of 
national  security,  which  no  responsible 
person  of  either  party  wotild  want  to 
compromise.  Beyond  the  question  of 
whether  deployment  against  some  sud- 
den or  immediate  danger  wjiich  in  my 
view  has  not  been  satisfied,  is  the  larger 
issue  of  determining  the  elements  of  se- 
curity in  a  world  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  the  question  of  deployment  concerns 
its  effect  on  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viet Union  on  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, for  which  the  President  Is  striving. 
The  question  of  whether  such  arrange- 
ments are  possible  is  always  a  doubtful 
one,  but  the  very  natiu-e  of  our  system 
of  government  demands  always  that  we 
make  the  effort.  A  sensible  ground  upon 


which  we  can  expect  an  opportunity  to 
reach  such  an  accord  Is  that  our  inter- 
ests in  tills  case  are  mutual.  The  Soviets 
are  unpredlcUble,  but  like  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  consider  that  they 
want  to  be  destroyed. 

We  must  consider  the  effect  of  the 
continued  escalation  of  defensive  and  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons.  Will  their  con- 
tinued development  cause  the  balance  of 
terror  to  become  an  imbalance  of  terror 
with  increased  danger  that  one  nation 
may  try  a  preemptive  strike?  This  con- 
dition would  create  a  sense  of  fear,  and 
certainly  a  sense  of  futility,  particularly 
among  the  young  people  of  our  country 
who  would  like  to  live  their  lives  in  a 
peaceful  world,  at  least  relatively  peace- 
fvU.  and  one  not  overhung  by  the  threat 
of  a  nuclear  race  and  a  nuclear  war.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  any  of  us,  young  or 
old,  want  a  nuclear  weapons  system 
hanging  over  us — and  to  live  in  mind  If 
not  in  fact,  like  our  ancient  ancestors  in 
caves.  It  may  be  there  Is  no  other  way. 
but  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  rea- 
son can  prevail. 

When  Senator  Hart  of  Michigan,  and 
I  introduced  an  amendment  last  year  to 
postpone  the  deployment  of  the  ABM 
system,  joined  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, both  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
we  did  so  that  the  Senate,  the  Congress, 
and  the  country  would  have  the  chance 
to  fully  examine  its  merits  and  the 
necessity  of  its  deployment.  Throughout 
last  year  as  Senator  Hart  and  I  per- 
sisted in  the  submission  of  amendments, 
joined  always  by  a  bipartisan  group  and 
as  others  Introduced  amendments — Sen- 
ator Young  of  Ohio,  Senator  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin,  Senator  Clark  of  Pennsyl- 
vania—continuing debate  had  the  effect 
we  had  desired — submission  of  the  issue 
on  its  merits  to  the  country. 

The  debate  has  brought  forward  many 
versions  of  the  purpose  of  the  system— 
whether  against  a  Chinese  or  Soviet 
threat,  whether  to  protect  our  missile 
sites,  whether  for  a  mixed  population  and 
missile  site  protection,  or  whether  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  our  country  in 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Each 
of  these  purposes  has  been  questioned  at 
times  both  by  proponents  and  opponents. 
But  the  debate  has  been  upon  the 
merits  and  not  uifcn  partisan  grounds. 
The  elected  leadership  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  taken  their  posi- 
tions on  the  merits  and  some  are  op- 
ponents and  some  are  proponents  of  the 
system. 

I  hope  this  is  the  way  it  will  continue 
and  that  the  decision  in  the  Congress 
will  be  made  upon  the  merits.  I  continue 
to  hope  that  the  President  wiU  establish 
a  committee  such  as  Dr.  Killian  recom- 
mended, which  working  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  provide  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  best  informed  minds  of  our 
country  upon  the  issue,  and  that  a  Judg- 
ment will  result  which  would  have  the 
support  of  the  great  majority,  perhaps 
an  overwhelming  majority,  of  our  people. 


PRDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  clerit  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caD  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


missiiJe  deployment 

Mr.   MANSFtTELD.   Mr.   President,   as 
long  as  no  Sertator  seems  to  be  seeking 
recognition  at  this  time,  I  should  like 
to  read  a  statement  which  I  made  on 
Saturday,  so  th  at  it  will  be  a  part  of  the 
record  of  my  position  on  the  ABM: 
A  Hold-Past  on  Missru:  Deployment 
After  several  ysars  ol  relative  stability,  the 
Soviet  Union  ani  the  United  States  are  on 
the  verge  of  major   additional  deployments 
of  nuclear  missiles.  The  pressure  to  proceed 
with  the  Install!  itlon  of  these  new  systems 
18  on  In  this  nation  and  the  Indications  are 
that  It  Is  on  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  on 
despite   the   fact   that   each  nation   can   111- 
aSord   the   enornoua  expenditures  of  these 
deploypients  In    ;he  light  of  other  national 
Qeedfi.,lJ^.ls  on  e  ren  though,  for  years,  both 
nations  have  urjed  arms  limitations  as  the 
better    way    to    rational    security    than    the 
continuance  of  t:  Us  appalling  missile  merry- 
go-round. 

It  should  be  noted,  therefore,  that  during 
the  last  months  of  the  John&on  Administra- 
tion and  the  fli  st  months  of  the  present 
Administration  tie  Soviet  Union  apparently 
made  three  overtures  which  suggested  a  will- 
ingness to  sit  doun  and  discuss  a  limitation 
on  armaments  of  various  types.  In  a  similar 
vein.  President  IJlxon  has  stated  that  he 
wants  to  replace  the  era  of  "confrontation" 
with  the  era  of  ":  legotlatlons."  He  has  made 
clear  that  he  would  prefer  the  "open-hand" 
to  the  "closed  flsl "  In  the  relationship  of  the 
United  States  an<j  the  Soviet  Union. 

Based  on  Secr«  tary  Rogers'  press  confer- 
ence of  April  7. 1  issume  th^-SffVtet  problngs 
for  talks  on  armaments  have  received  full 
consideration  In  the  Executive  Brarfch. 

I  quote  from  that  press  conference,  at 
which  time  Seen  tary  of  StJite  Rogers  was 
aslced  whether  th»re  was  anything  standing 
In  the  way  of  thii  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks.  He  gave  tills  answer:  "No,  there  is 
nothing  that  staids  In  the  way  and  they 
can  go  forward  vei  y  soon.  We  are  In  the  proc- 
ess of  preparing  fdr  them  now  and  we  expect 
they  will  begin  l;i  the  late  spring  or  early 
summer." 

It  would  be  my  lope  that  the  President,  on 
that  basis  and  on  the  basis  of  the  prepara- 
tions which  he  has  made  since  taking  ofDce, 
would  now  be  realy  to  set  a  date  certain  to 
open  U.S. -Soviet  discussions. 

I  am  not  sugges  .Ing  that  armaments  nego- 
tiations should  be  "linked"  with  a  considera- 
tion of  political  dLfferences  and  the  host  of 
other  Issues  which  have  separated  the  United 
States  and  the  So' 'let  Union  for  many  years. 
Panoramic  negotiations  of  that  kind  may  or 
may  not  be  fruit  :ul  at  some  point  in  the 
future.  In  my  vijw,  however,  first  things 
should  come  first. 

The  first  thing,  ,n  my  Judgment,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  po  itical  Issues  of  many  years 
standing.  Nor  Is  t:ie  first  thing  to  be  found 
In  arms  reduction  in  a  general  sense  which 
has  been  under  dscussion  for  two  decades. 
Rather,  the  most  urgent  need  Is  to  curb  the 
rising  pressure  in  l>oth  countries  for  another 
major  intensificatlpn  of  the  deadly  nuclear 
weapons  confrontation. 

The  time  to  respond  to  Soviet  overtures 
for  talks  or  to  tale  the  initiative  ourselves 
should  be  before  not  after  the  deployment 
of  new  nuclear  weapons  systems,  for  which 
the  gears  are  now  turning,  has  gained  Ir- 
reversible momentum  In  both  countries. 
What  Is  needed  before  all  else  are  U.S.-Sovlet 


negotiations  which,  confined  to  one  question, 
may  act  to  halt  these  gears  promptly.  What 
Is  needed,  now,  in  my  Judgment,  is  the  nego- 
tiation of  an  agreement  to  hold-fast  on  the 
further  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

If  agreement  on  that  single  point  can  be 
achieved  there  would  be  created  a  climate  of 
calm,  as  In  the  case  of  the  aftermath  of  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  which  might  help  to  bring 
about  solutions  of  mutual  Interest  to  the 
more  complex  problems  of  arms-reduction  as 
well  as  the  resolution  of  political  differences. 
At  the  least,  the  Immediate  result  of  an 
agreement  to  hold-fast  on  further  nuclear 
deployments  would  be  an  Immense  savings 
of  resources  which  would  otherwise  be  di- 
verted Into  new  weapons  systems  In  both 
countries  over  the  next  few  years.  Any  Initia- 
tive by  the  President  In  this  connection,  in 
my  Judgment,  would  be  gratefully  received, 
not  only  by  the  peoples  concerned  but  by  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlae  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  Resolution  Mkmorializino  thx  Senate  of 
THE  UNrrBD  States  To  RATiyr  the  UNrrro 
Nations  Conventions  on  Genocide 
Forced  Labor  and  the  PoLmcAL  Rights 
of  Women 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  conventions 
relating  to  Genocide,  Forced  Labor,  and  the 
Political  Rights  of  women  here-ln-after  re- 
ferred collectively  as  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  are  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  In  the  Constitution;  and 

Whereas,  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  would  not  commit  the  United 
States  to  any  action  that  Is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  states  or 
territory   thereof:    and 

Whereas,  the  Human  Rights  Oonventlons 
assert  principles  essential  to  the  operation 
of  democratic  societies;  and 

Whereas,  the  Human  Rights  Conventions 
concern  the  essential  precepts  of  civilization; 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Culver  City  Young  Demo- 
crats, That.  The  United  States  Senate  be 
memorialized  to  ratify  the  United  Nations 
Conventions  relating  to  Genocide,  Forced 
Labor,  and  the  Political  Rights  of  Women 
with  expedition  consistent  with  thoughtful 
consideration;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  Article  in, 
Section  4,  Clause  1  of  the  Club  Constitu- 
tion, the  Chairman  shall  forward  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  appropriate  agencies 
and  Individuals. 

Approved:  March  26,  1969. 

Sheixt  Shafhon, 

Chairman. 
Howard    S.    Weunsky, 

Parliamentarian. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  leadership  to  call  up 
tomorrow  Senate  Resolution  167,  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  a  speech  reinforce- 
ment system  for  the  U.S.  Senate  Cham- 
ber. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTION- 
RESOLUTION  BY  CULVER  CITY 
YOUNG  DEMOCRATS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  times  when  we  become  impa- 
tient with  some  of  the  actions  of  the  so- 
called  younger  generation.  People  point 
to  the  misdeeds  of  some  yoimger  people 
and  tend  to  scorn  the  good  deeds  of  the 
entire  generation.  Unfortimately,  we  are 
not  always  aware  of  the  truly  construc- 
tive actions  of  the  younger  generation. 

Recently  I  received  a  resolution  by  the 
Culver  City  Young  Democrats  supporting 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions — on 
genocide,  forced  labor,  and  the  political 
rights  of  women. 

This  is  a  constructive  action.  An  un- 
selfish one,  and  one  which  deserves  our 
applause.  I  hope  that  it  will  help  to 
bring  about  Senate  ratification  of  these 
conventions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  resolution  printed  in  the 
Record,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  spur  the 
Senate  to  action,  and  remind  us  all  of 
our  common  humanity,  young  or  old. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  over  recent 
months  there  has  been  some  controversy 
over  where — in  what  office  or  depart- 
ment of  Goverrmient — responsibility  for 
execution  of  our  foreign  trade  policies 
should  be  vested. 

The  Congress  itself  under  article  1, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  is  respon- 
sible for  setting  basic  foreign  trade 
policy.  Since  1934,  however,  the  Congress 
has  delegated  the  execution  of  that 
policy  to  the  executive  branch.  During 
most  of  this  period,  the  State  Depart- 
ment enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  over 
the  execution  of  that  policy.  However,  in 
1962,  when  Congress  was  framing  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  it  incorporated  a 
section — 241 — which  established  the  Of- 
fice of  Special  Trade  Representative  and 
made  it  responsible  for  negotiating  the 
Kennedy  round  and  any  other  negotia- 
tions as  determined  by  the  President. 
The  special  trade  representative  re- 
ported directly  to  the  Pi-esident,  and  in 
this  way  it  was  felt  that  he  would  re- 
main independent  from  the  foreign 
policy  orientation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. In  short,  we  wanted  a  man  who 
would  defend  American  commercial  in- 
terests and  not  sacrifice  those  interests 
for  the  sake  of  vague  political  objectives 
and  grand  designs,  which  from  time  to 
time  emanate  from  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  question  now  is  whether  that  of- 
fice should  continue  to  exist  within  the 
White  House  or  whether  the  many  re- 
sponsibilities of  executing  the  trade 
policy  and  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress  should  be  vested  in  another  de- 
partment, such  as  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. That  decision,  of  course,  will 
have  to  be  made  by  the  President  hlm- 
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self,  but  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

According  to  recent  press  reports,  the 
President  has  decided  to  keep  the  office 
of  special  trade  representative  within  the 
White  House,  and  will  nominate  a  new 
special  trade  representative  in  the  near 
future,  subject  to  the  confirmation  by 
the  Senate. 

Since  the  Committee  on  Finance  has  a 
major  responsibility  for  the  formulation 
of  foreign  trade  policy  legislation  within 
the  Senate,  and  since  there  have  been 
some  misgivings  on  the  part  of  many 
members  of  the  committee  with  regard 
to  certain  agreements  concluded  by  the 
previous  special  trade  representative.  I 
think  it  is  altogether  proper  and  fitting 
for  me  to  say  a  few  words  today  about 
the  controversy  as  to  where  execution 
of  trade  policy  should  reside  within  the 
executive  family. 

Before  getting  into  that  concrete  issue, 
however,  I  would  like  to  state  a  few  basic 
principles  with  which  I  think  most  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  agree. 

First,  while  trade  policy  is  necessarily 
a  part  of  overall  foreign  policy  in  that 
it   involves    dealings    and    negotiations 
with  foreign  governments,  the  basic  goal 
of    foreign    trade    policy — reciprocity — 
should  not  be  sacrificed  for  other  policy 
objectives.    Commercial    policy    should 
never  be  subservient  to  the  grand  designs 
of  our  foreign  policy  advisers,  otherwise 
we  will  be  continually  sacrificing  com- 
mercial  interests— and   reciprocity— for 
vague   political   goals   and   ambitions — 
even  the  ambition  of  a  person  to  be 
promoted  to  a  political  job.  We  all  re- 
member that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
was  billed  as  a  bridge  toward  a  strong 
Atlantic  alliance.  We  also  know  that  the 
State  Department  recommended  and  the 
Congress  accepted   a  provision  of  that 
act — section  211 — which  was  aimed  at 
encouraging     the     entrance     of     Great 
Britain  into  the  Common  Market.  Al- 
though that  intent  was  plain,  it  had 
the   opposite   effect,   because   within    3 
months  of  the  signing  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  General  de  Gaulle  vetoed 
the  entn*  of  Great  Britain  into  the  Com- 
mon Market,  and  it  was  no  coincidence 
that  this  happened.  The  point  is  that 
political  objectives,  such  as  the  unity  of 
Europe  which  are  worthwhile  in  them- 
selves cannot  be  bought  by  a  tariff  nego- 
tiation, and  must  never  be  bought  at  the 
cost  of  American  jobs,  farmers'  incomes, 
or  our  critical  balance  of  payments.  In 
short,  we  can  no  longer  play  the  role  of 
"Uncle  Sugar"  or  "Sad  Sam,"  sacrificing 
economic  considerations  for  vague  po- 
litical objectives.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
continue  for  an  additional  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Second,  the  executive 
branch  should  realize  that  as  a  constitu- 
tional matter  "the  regulation  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,"  and  "the 
imposition  of  import  duties"  are  respon- 
sibilities vested  in  the  Congress — not  the 
executive.  We  have  no  intention  of  abdi- 
cating those  responsibilities.  From  time 
to  time,  however,  we  may  delegate  au- 


thority for  the  executive  branch  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  with  foreign  na- 
tions covering  reciprocal  tariff  reduc- 
tions, nontariff  barriers  or  other  matters. 
But  the  executive  branch  should  realize — 
and  there  have  been  some  shortsighted 
mistakes,  concerning  this  in  the  past — 
that  they  cannot,  and  should  not  attempt 
to  exceed  the  authority  expressly  dele- 
gated to  them  and  expect  Congress  to  sit 
supinely  by  accepting  this  de  facto  abdi- 
cation of  its  responsibilities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  embarrassed 
the  previous  President.  President  John- 
son was  embarrassed  by  a  Democratic 
Congress  which  passed  a  bill  and  forced 
him  to  sign  it  and  concede  that  he  did 
not  have  the  authority  to  do  what  he  had 
been  doing  and  what  he  was  supporting. 
Now,  while  the  President  must  decide 
where  the  major  responsibilities  for 
carrying  out  day-to-day  commercial  pol- 
icy with  foreign  governments  should  re- 
side. Congress  has  a  constitutional  man- 
date to  help  him  make  that  decision.  Pur- 
suant to  this,  I  suggest  here  today  that 
the  Commerce  Department  has  certain 
advantages  which  make  it  the  best  choice 
for  handling  that  responsibility. 

First,  the  Commerce  Department 
trains  commercial  attaches  who  serve  at 
most  of  our  Embassies  abroad  who  can 
expeditiously  carry  out  directives  with 
their  countei-parts  in  foreign  countries. 
They  also  can  gather  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
terial with  regard  to  the  kinds  of  barriers 
which  American  exporters  must  cope 
with  in  doing  business  with  these  coun- 
tries. 

Second,  the  Department  itself  has  a 
large  staff  of  experts  on  foreign  trade 
matters;  it  also  has  commodity  experts 
and  desk  officers  who  follow  trade  de- 
velopments in  foreign  countries  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  That  the  Commerce  De- 
partment has  been  responsible  for  the 
export  expansion  program  for  the  past  7 
years,  it  is  an  Indication  that  their  staff 
is  well  acquainted  with  foreign  trade 
matters.  In  other  words,  it  is  fully 
equipped  to  handle  the  job  of  carrying 
out  the  foreign  trade  policy  directed  by 
the  Congress.  And  where  Congress  has 
executed  this  responsibility,  it  has  not 
incurred  the  kind  of  rare  enmity  or 
downright  hatred  for  the  executive 
branch  which  has  from  time  to  time  been 
generated  by  the  State  Department  arro- 
gating unto  itself  the  power  to  do  things 
that  Congress  never  intended. 

The  special  trade  representatives  on 
the  other  hand  have  demonstrated  in  the 
past  that  the  interest  of  the  foreigner  is 
probably  a  more  important  considera- 
tion in  being  "successful"  in  a  trade 
negotiation  than  are  the  Interests  of  U.S. 
firms  and  workers  suffering  from  unfair 
trade  practices  of  ruthless  foreign  pro- 
ducers who,  for  the  most  part,  are  im- 
mune from  criminal  prosecution  imder 
unfair  trade  laws  in  the  United  States. 
Thus,  the  Committee  on  Finance — and 
indeed  the  entire  Congress — has  dis- 
agreed, and  indeed  has  overruled  some 
of  the  agreements  which  were  negotiated 
during  the  Kennedy  round  by  the  special 
trade  representative  and  his  staff.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code.  The  negotiations  of  that 
Code  was  a  disservice  to  the  American 
people  and  negotiated,  as  it  was,  without 


statutory  authority.  It  was  an  affront  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Before 
it  was  negotiated.  Congress,  or  at  least 
the  Senate,  said.  "If  you  dare  to  do  this, 
we  will  throw  it  out." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Commerce  Department  which 
would  bias  it  in  seeking  fair  solutions  to 
difficult  trade  problems.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
that  it  takes  exports  to  finance  imports. 
And  better  than  anyone  else  he  should 
be  able  to  get  the  story  to  the  foreign 
supplying  countries  that  we  cannot  buy 
their  products  unless  we  can  export  our 
own.  Better  than  anyone  else  he  can 
convince  them  that  fairness  over  there 
will  be  repaid  by  fairness  over  here,  but 
that  foreign  discriminations  against  our 
trade  is  going  to  have  to  beget  a  reaction 
here  which  the  foreigner  may  find 
financially  distasteful. 

Furthermore,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  not  going  to  have  the  same  in- 
centive, when  American  investments  are 
being  expropriated,  to  forgive  and  forget 
and  make  loans  and  gifts  to  foreign 
countries  that  are  stealing  the  money  of 
our  people  and  destroying  our  people  in 
order  that  we  might  get  some  favorable 
vote  from  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  That,  in  my  view,  is  worth  zero. 
I  have  seen  American  rights  given 
away  in  the  belief  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  it  was  important  to  do  so. 

That  type  of  thing  cannot  be  done  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  because  he 
has  no  interest  in  that  to  begin  with.  The 
same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Mr.  President,  to  illustrate  that  point. 
I  recall  when  I  was  asked  to  be  an  ad- 
viser at  the  negotiations  on  the  law  of 
the  seas  at  Geneva.  The  people  repre- 
senting the  American  fishing  interests 

were  present.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  these  par- 
ties who  represent  the  American  fishing 
interests  said  that  the  negotiations  on 
the  law  of  the  seas  could  not  do  anything 
but  fail. 

I  asked  why  that  would  be.  The  repre- 
sentative said : 

Because  the  American  State  Department 
has  given  away  so  many  of  our  fish  trying  to 
get  some  agreement  on  the  limitation  of  the 
territorial  waters  with  various  other  coun- 
tries that  they  have  now  given  away  more 
than  100  percent  of  the  fish.  And  when  the 
foreign  countries  discover  that  we  have  given 
away  more  than  100  percent  of  the  fish,  there 
wlllbe  controversy.  They  gave  away  all  of  our 
fish.  Then  they  gave  all  of  the  fish  away  a 
second  time.  And  when  the  Arabs  and  various 
other  people  find  out  that  our  fish  have  been 
given  away  twice,  they  will  try  to  decide  on 
who  is  to  get  the  American  fish.  They  will 
then  fall  out  over  that  and  the  conference 
win  be  a  failure. 

And  so  it  was.  How  would  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  like  to  be  an  American 
fisherman  and  have  the  State  Depart- 
ment give  all  of  the  fish  away,  not  once, 
but  twice? 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to   say   that 
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Maurice  Stana.  a  highly  regarded  Secre- 
tary of  Commarce  is  a  protectionist  be- 
cause the  Conmerce  Department  Is 
charged  with  ooncem  for  domestic  jobs 
and  employment  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged.  Under  that  line  of  rea- 
soning, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
would  all  be  protectionists,  and  we  know 
that  that  is  not  the  case. 

The  Ctouncil  of  Economic  Advisers  is  as 
cai>able  as  anybody  else  of  agreeing  with 
what  any  businessman  says  Is  true:  that 
ix>  deal  is  a  good  deal  unless  It  is  a  good 
deal  for  both  pfirtners.  Over  a  period  of 
time,  when  yoi4  are  trading  with  some- 
one, if  you  are  igalnlng  and  he  is  losing, 
eventually  he  Is  going  to  quit  trading 
with  you,  because  he  cannot  afford  to 
trade  with  someone  who  is  cheating  him 
or  when  he  is  not  malting  a  profit.  So  it 
should  be  a  good  deal  both  ways,  and 
everybody  should  be  in  favor  of  that  kind 
of  deal  and  trajde.  No  one  should  be  in 
favor  of  the  otHer  kind.  We  do  not  want 
to  exploit  the  dther  person,  and  we  do 
not  wfLDi  to  be  lexplolted. 

In  concluslonj  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Commerce  Department  is  the  logical 
place  where  r^jonslbility  for  executing 
our  trade  pollqy  should  be  vested.  No 
one  wants  to  se0  our  foreign  trade  poUcy 
become  subservDent  to  vague  political  ob- 
jectives, and  no  lone  wants  to  see  Ameri- 
can jobs  and  Aiierican  plants  sacrificed 
in  the  Interest  ^f  being  a  "nice  guy"  to 
the  foreigner  in  trade  negotiations,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  so-called  vague 
international  point  of  view  which  cannot 
be  defined. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  will 
agree  on  the  ^neral  proposition  that 
foreign  trade  policy  should  be  more  con- 
sistent with  ou|  domestic  goals  of  -full 
employment  and  price  stability  than  It 
has  been  :n  recfent  years.  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  the  best  man  to  correlate  these 
policies  and  mike  them  buttress  each 
other  rather  taan  conflict  with  each 
other. 

By  my  lights.  Secretary  Stans  is  a  very 
liberal  man  when  it  comes  to  foreign 
trade.  He  believes  in  expanding  it  dras- 
tically. In  my  ju^ment,  he  is  unrealistic 
when  he  speaks  of  the  fantastic  goals  of 
foreign  expansioln  that  he  has  in  mind. 
It  would  seem  to  1  me  that  to  achieve  such 
an  objective,  th^  other  trading  partner 
would  have  to  a^ree  to  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  isi  going  to  be  interested 
in  taking  as  mvth  exports  as  he  would 
advocate  from  the  United  States  unless 
they  are  going  to  ship  us  as  much  as 
they  have  in  miid. 

While  I  find  myself  in  difference  with 
some  of  Mr.  Stans'  views,  and  always 
have,  I  would  inlslst  to  the  end  that  he 
is  the  logical  perion  to  handle  this  office, 
especially  that  df  trade  representative. 
If  at  long  last  wd  are  going  to  start  hav- 
ing any  trade  relations  and  think  of  what 
is  good  for  American  workers,  American 
industry,  and  Aitierican  investments,  as 
well  as  what  is  feood  for  foreign  policy 
objectives,  to  try  to  correlate  these  two 
desirable  objectives,  then  It  occurs  to  me 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  respon- 
sibilities and  dirties  of  the  Commerce 
Department  shoilld  be  recognized  in  this 
field. 


OIL  INDUSTRY  CONTRADICTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
contradiction  of  major  oil  companies 
pleading  for  less  Oovemment  interven- 
tion in  the  free  market,  while  relying  on 
the  Government  to  fix  prices  for  them, 
was  aptly  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  In 
today's  U.S.  Oil  Week— an  Industry 
publication. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Haet  has  done  a  magnificent  job  in 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee in  exposing  how  the  big  oil  companies 
use  the  Federal  Government  to  fix  prices. 
For  the  first  time  academic  economists 
have  had  a  chance  to  comment  on  the 
system  of  Government  controls  which 
enables  the  major  oil  companies  to  guar- 
antee profits  for  themselves  while,  at  the 
same  time,  hiding  their  gigantic  profits 
from  taxation. 

Reform  of  this  system  is  long  overdue. 
It  is  injurious  to  our  economy,  taking 
money  from  the  majority  of  Americans, 
who  consimie  oil,  to  help  the  immensely 
profitable  corporations,  while  encourag- 
ing inflation. 

Although  it  is  clear  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  do  very  little  about 
the  big  oil  companies  inflationary  be- 
havior, I  was  delighted  to  hear  on  the 
Today  Show,  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man,  of  Texas,  call  for  reexamination  of 
the  whole  system  of  Government  regula- 
tions, controls,  and  privileges  which  so 
benefit  the  big  oil  companies  and  insulate 
them  from  the  competitive  enterprise 
system.  I  join  with  him  wholeheartedly. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read  this 
editorial,  because,  as  I  have  said,  it  comes 
from  an  oil  Industry  publication.  It  is  the 
editorial  in  today's  issue  of  "U  S  Oil 
Week": 

The  next  time  you  hear  a  major  oU  com.- 
pany  employe  wax  phlloeophlcally  on  about 
the  horrors  of  government  controls  on  busi- 
ness, smile. 

We've  got  to  guard  against  the  growing 
threat  of  government  regulation  In  our  busi- 
ness. 

That's  the  refrain  frequently  heard  from 
major  oil  company  employes. 
Utter  humbug. 

Without  government  controls,  big  refiners 
would  have  to  go  out  and  hustle  for  a  living. 
"Under  the  antitrust  laws."  professor  Wal- 
ter Adams  told  a  Senate  Subcommittee  re- 
cently, "Its  a  per  se  offense  for  private  firms 
to  fix  prices  or  allocate  markets. 

"Yet  In  the  name  of  consen'atlon  the  gov- 
ernment does  for  the  oil  companies  what  they 
could  not  legally  do  for  themselves,"  he 
noted. 

Incidentally,  it's  a  criminal  violation  to 
fix  prices,  and  some  electric  Industry  execu- 
tives have  been  Jailed  for  It. 

Sen.  Philip  Hart's  probe  of  government  In- 
tervention In  gasoline  and  oil  markets  shows 
a  different  view  of  producer  thlnJclng  than 
the  usual  conservative  Image  shown  in  com- 
pany magazines. 

For  oil  refiners  have  destroyed  the  time- 
honored  view  that  supply  and  demand  tend 
to  balance  each  other. 

At  the  state  level  major  companies  have 
won  government  control  over  oil  production. 


When  Jacked  up  prices  were  threatened  by 
oil  produced  under  competitive  conditions 
abroad,  a  federal  Imports  wall  was  erected 
with  only  a  dribble  allowed  In. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
number  of  statements.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing to  hear  his  support  of  those  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  am  reading  from  the  U.S.  Oil 
Week  editorial,  published  today.  I  am 
reading  an  editorial  which  is  based  on 
the  findings  of  a  publication  which  rep- 
resents the  oil  industry. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thought  the  Senator  just 

starting  reading  about  three  paragrapiis 

ago.  Has  the  Senator  been  reading  all 

the  time,  or  has  he  just  started  reading' 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.    I    started    reading 

about  35  seconds  ago,  when  I  said,  "The 

next  time  you  hear  a  major  oil  company 

employee  wax  philosophically  on  about 

the  horrors  of  Government  controls  on 

business,  smile." 

That  is  what  the  oil  Industry  says. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  correctly  understand 

what  the  Senator  Is  now  saying,  it  is  that 

oil  imports  are  just  a  dribble.  Is  that 

what  the  Senator  said? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  still 
reading  from  an  editorial  of  an  oil  in- 
dustry publication  which  says  that  the 
oil  imports  are  a  dribble.  They  amount  to 
12.1  percent. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  that  what  the  Senator 
thinks? 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Will    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  indicate 
how  big  oil  imports  are,  if  they  are  not 
limited  to  12.1  percent? 
Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  think 

that  that  Is  what  oil  Imports  are 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  they  are. 
Mr.  LONG.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
thinks? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  what  I  think. 
It  is  what  they  are. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  terms  of  total  require- 
ments of  oil  and  natural  gas  in  this  coun- 
try, would  the  Senator  like  to  know  what 
it  actually  Is? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  figure  would 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  like  to  offer? 
Mr.  LONG.  Twenty-flve  percent. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana's  figures  are  wrong. 
Mr.  LONG.  Somebody  has  to  be  wrong. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  wrong. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  teU  the  Senator 
where  he  is  wrong? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  only  talking  about  zones  1 
through  4.  Did  he  know  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  talking  about 
the  oil  imports  that  are  allowed  into  this 
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country  under  the  Oil  Import  Adminis- 
tration's program. 

Mr.  LONG.  When  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  made  the  statement  that  all 
of  the  oil  that  comes  into  this  country 
is  12.5 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  said  12.1. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thought  it  was  12.2.  I 
am  not  going  to  argue  about  one-tenth 
of  1  percent.  ^         ^,        ^ 

When  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
made  that  statement.  aU  he  was  talk- 
ing about  was  zones  1  through  4.  Did 
he  know  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  made  the  state- 
ment as  to  what  the  oil 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  tell  the  Senator 
what  the  program  is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  zones  1  through  4,  for- 
eign crude  imports  are  permitted  to  be 
12  2  percent^-I  thought  it  was  12.2  per- 
cent—of the  domestic  consumption  of 
crude  oil  in  zones  1  through  4.  Does  the 
Senator  know  what  zones  1  through  4 

are? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  These  are  the  areas 
of  the  coimtry  on  which  the  oil  import 
program  is  organized. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  is  zone  5?  Where  is 

zone  5?  ^   ^  „    iv. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  cannot  tell  the 

Senator  where  zone  5  is. 

Mr.  LONG.  Zone  5  is  California.  Ore- 
gon Washington,  and  I  believe  Nevada 
and'  Arizona.  It  certainly  includes  most 
of  those  Western  States,  and  I  assume 
it  would  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Zones  1  through  4.  generally  speaking, 
start  at  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  come 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

So  the  Senator  is  only  talking  about 
zones  1  through  4  when  he  uses  the  12.2 
percent  figure.  Fiui,hermore.  has  the 
Senator  heard  of  residual  crude  oil? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  Is  under  an  entirely 
different  program,  but  we  produce  very 
little  residual  oil;  we  had  to  use  higher 
gravity  oU.  We  do  not  find  it  advan- 
tageous in  this  coimtry  to  produce  much 
residual  crude.  However,  it  is  a  very  cheap 
fuel,  and  a  huge  amount  of  it  is  used  on 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

As  far  as  bringing  in  residual  crude, 
either  a  coal  miner  has  to  lose  a  job  or 
an  oil  producer  has  to  produce  less,  or 
a  gas  producer  has  to  produce  less,  or 
somebody  has  to  produce  less  hydroelec- 
tric power,  in  order  to  consume  the  im- 
ports of  residual  fuel  oil. 

Therefore,  if  one  looks  at  fuel  require- 
ments he  must  also  look  at  residual  fuel 
oil  to  see  how  much  of  our  market  they 
are  taking,  and  it  also  affects  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

The  Senator  should  also  look  at  zone 
5.  In  zone  5,  the  percentage  is  a  lot  more 
than  12.2  percent.  That  is  a  heavy  im- 
port area,  even  though  Alaska  is  coming 
on  strong. 

All  factors  considered,  foreign  oil  ex- 
porters to  the  United  States  now  have 
25  percent  of  the  market  for  oil  and 
liquefied  gas  products  in  the  United 
States. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  me  of  another  in- 
stance where  an  American  producer 
which    traditionally   produced   our   re- 


quirements and  had  to  accept  a  situa- 
tion where  foreigners  have  25  percent  of 
the   market   while  he  sat  there? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  I  do  not  ac- 
cept the  Senator's  argument. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  heard  the  Senator's 
speech. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  just  argued  the 
zones  covered  called  for  12.1  percent. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thought  the  Senator  said 
something  about  12.2  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  did  not 
give  the  basis  for  his  statement  that  25 
percent  are  oil  imports. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  made  a  speech  which 
lasted  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
this  subject.  Did  the  Senator  read  that 
speech? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  heard  part  of  it. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  appreciate  that.  The  fig- 
ures in  that  speech  are  not  my  calcula- 
tions but  calculations  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  which  has  the 
responsibility  of  handling  the  complete 
program.  It  is  the  calculation  they  came 
up  with.  They  came  up  with  that  figure 
after  consulting  with  the  best  consult- 
ants in  and  out  of  Government.  It  is 
about  25  percent  of  the  market. 

The  Senator  comes  from  a  State  which 
is  interested  in  iron  and  steel.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  process  it;  we  do 
not  mine  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator's  State  is 
Interested  in  automobiles. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  process  iron  and 
steel.  We  are  not  a  major  producer  of 
oU. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  the  Senator's  State 
does  handle  a  lot  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
he  has  done  some  fine  work  for  work- 
ers in  helping  American  Motors  keep 
some  of  them  employed.  I  applaud  the 
Senator  for  the  large  payroll  in  his 
State.  Certainly  the  Senator  is  interested 
in  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  and 
the  fact  that  they  can  work  at  high 
wages,  and  that  they  are  able  to  do  the 
fine  job  that  they  do.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  steel  Imports,  does  the  Senator  know 
what   percentage   of   the  market   steel 
imports  now  take? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  figure,  but  it  is  between  10  and 
15  percent. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct,  if 
he  splits  the  difference.  It  is  about  12.5 
percent;  that  would  be  about  right  the 
last  time  I  looked  at  it.  but  that  does 
not  include  the  steel  in  the  automobile 
imports. 

Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the  great 
increase  in  foreign  automobiles  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  concerned 
about  all  of  these  things,  but  they  do 
not  have  anything  like  the  protec- 
tion- 


Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator- 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator 
would  permit  me  to  finish.  I  believe  I 
have  the  floor. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Oovemment 
limits  the  domestic  production;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  Government  strict- 
ly limits  foreign  imports  on  the  basis 
of  a  quota  system.  When  oil  officials 


say  they  have  to  stop  Goverrunent  con- 
trol and  that  It  is  an  evil  thing,  this 
is  very  contradictory. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  would  per- 
mit me  to  interrupt,  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question.  The  Senator  is  failing  to  im- 
derstand  what  I  am  getting  at.  I  want 
to  get  at  it  and  then  hear  his  reaction. 

One  must  add  on  to  the  steel  imports 
coming  into  this  country  the  steel  that 
is  in  the  automobiles  being  imported  In 
this  country.  What  is  an  automobile? 
Most  of  it  is  steel. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  automobile  industry  does  not 
receive  the  kind  of  limitation  on  domestic 
production  or  the  kind  of  limitation  on 
foreign  imports  which  the  oil  industry 
enjoys. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  American  Motors 
has  done  a  marvelous  job  selling  its 
product  abroad.  Eighteen  percent  of  all 
of  this  country's  cars  sold  abroad  are 
American  Motors  cars  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  add  the 
steel  in  foreign  made  automobiles  com- 
ing into  this  country,  and  the  other  steel 
that  is  being  Imported  in  other  forms 
and  shapes,  such  as  bars  and  pipe,  then 
one  has  to  conclude,  when  one  looks  at 
the  steel  in  those  automobiles  and  other 
shapes  coming  in,  that  steel  imports  have 
now  taken  25  percent  of  our  market  for 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  I  cannot  agree 
with  that  figure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  question  that  fig- 
ure. In  the  flrst  place,  it  is  true  that  we 
import  a  number  of  automobiles.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  it  Is  anything  like  25 
percent  of  the  market.  I  am  sure  it  is 
less  than  that.  When  one  computes  the 
amoimt  of  steel  In  those  automobiles,  it 
is  small  because  most  of  those  cars  are 
small.  I  thhik  the  figures  of  the  Senator 
are  subject  to  some  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  did  not  say  that  25  per- 
cent of  our  automobiles  are  foreign  made. 
I  said  if  one  were  to  add  the  steel  In  the 
automobiles  that  foreigners  are  shipping 
to  us,  to  the  steel  they  are  sending  in  in 
other  forms,  the  foreign  producer  would 
appear  to  have  25  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  steel.  They  may  have  only 
about  10  to  15  percent  of  our  market  for 
automobiles,  and  I  could  be  a  little  off  on 
that  figure.  I  know  what  the  steel  figure 

is. 

If  the  automobile  makers  are  not  con- 
cerned about  it,  the  steel  manufacturers 
will  be  concerned  about  it  if  the  present 
trend  continues. 

I  say  the  automobile  workers  will  be- 
come concerned  to  the  point  they  will 
have  to  do  something  about  it  one  day, 
and  so  will  the  steel  workers.  I  say  that 
because  it  is  fine  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
to  build  a  big  plant  in  England  and  it 
is  fine  for  some  other  American  motor 
companies  to  build  big  plants  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy  and  send  automobiles 
here,  but  the  time  is  going  to  come  when 
American  labor  is  going  to  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  being  traded  out 
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of  good  jobs.  One  day  the  Senator  is 
going  to  beconie  as  concerned  as  I  am  if 
we  have  to  dieclde  which  company  to 
keep  in  business,  and  what  work  we  want 
our  people  to  do.  One  day  the  Senator 
is  going  to  be  as  concerned  as  I  am 
about  trading  away  a  $5  job  or  a  $7  job 
for  a  $1  job.    J 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  I  am  con- 
cerned with  (he  loss  of  any  jobs  by 
American  workers,  whether  they  are  in 
Wisconsin  or  L»ouisiana.  Certainly  in  my 
State,  and  in  mjany  other  States  ttirough- 
out  the  country  there  are  as  many  jobs, 
and  perhaps  n)ore,  based  on  exports,  as 
there  are  on  imborts. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  up  until  a  few 
months  ago  wej  had  a  strongly  favorable 
balance  of  payfrients.  This  means  we  sell 
more  abroad  lihan  we  buy  abroad.  We 
cannot  possibl^  sell  more  abroad  than 
we  buy  abroad  |unless  we  have  more  jobs 
depending  on  fcxports  than  on  imports. 

In  Wisconsii^  we  have  benefited  by  a 
free  trade  polity  because  much  of  what 
we  iJroduce  we  sell  abroad.  In  a  few 
States  "there  mjay  be  exceptions,  but  by 
and  large  we  have  benefited  and  the  con- 
sumer has  benefited.  The  price  is  held 
down.  If  we  import  more  the  consumer  is 
paying  less  for]  gas  and  fuel  so  imports 
help  combat  inflation. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  would  be  a  lot  less 
to  pay  with  because  the  worker  would 
lose  his  $7  job]  and  get  a  S1.50  job.  He 
would  be  losing  a  job  which  paid  more. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  could  lose  his  job 
in  the  automobile  plant.  We  do  not  have 
high  tariffs  or  duotas  on  autos. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  have  tariffs. 

Mr.  PROXM]  RE.  We  do  not  have  flat 
limits  like  the  quota  limitation  on  oil. 
If  we  dispense  with  all  our  trade  restric- 
tions on  autoqiobiles,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  would  be  able  to  compete.  The 
people  in  the  industry  say  they  are 
not  concerned  about  competition  from 
abroad. 

Mr.  LONG,  poes  the  Senator  know 
why?  I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  Why? 

Mr.  LONG.  Because  the  American  au- 
tomobile compajnies  have  their  plants  in 
Canada,  Europt,  and  elsewhere.  I  hope 
the  Senator  v^ted  for  that  Canadian 
auto  parts  agreement  bill.  I  helped  to  put 
it  through.  Th^y  have  their  plants  in 
American  complies  in  Canada,  Britain, 
in  FYance,  in  i  Germany,  Italy,  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere.  Therefore,  so 
far  as  they  arel  concerned,  they  are  not 
too  greatly  worried  whether  the  autos 
are  fabricated  over  there  or  over  here. 

Someday,  th^  American  worker  will 
wake  up  to  find  that  General  Motors  has 
decided  it  can  mjake  more  money  by  mak- 
ing automobile^  over  there  than  over 
here;  or  they  might  make  more  money 
assembling  theiji  and  selling  them  here. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  ifrom  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. ! 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  4  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDKG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  WJien  that  American  work- 
er finds  out  that  he  lost  his  $5  job,  and 
he  can  now  get  My  $1.50  for  it,  the  fact 
that  he  buys  something  for  10  percent 


less  is  not  going  to  make  him  very  happy, 
because  his  income  has  lieen  cut  by  75 
percent. 

When  we  put  those  factore  together, 
the  consumer  may  be  able  to  buy  for 
10  percent  less  but  instead  of  his  $5  job, 
he  may  be  making  $1.25.  So  that,  on  bal- 
ance, you  have  "had  it,"  Senator.  You 
would  really  have  had  the  worst  of  it. 
When  we  make  that  kind  of  trade  we 
are  letting  other  people  get  taken  for  a 
ride. 

In  the  steel  industry  the  wages  are  $7 
an  hour.  They  are  concerned.  When  a 
boy  in  a  steel  mill  loses  his  job  and  has 
to  go  to  Wisconsin  to  milk  cows,  he  will 
not  get  as  much  money  as  he  would  by 
working  in  the  steel  mill.  He  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  happy  about  the  fact  that  he 
can  buy  something  cheaper,  when  he 
looks  at  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
what  he  will  have  gained  as  a  consumer 
will  be  lost  because  his  salary  will  be 
cut  by  more  than  50  percent. 

So  that  the  fact  he  can  buy  more  with 
the  pitiful  amount  he  has  left,  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  basis,  is  not  going  to 
make  him  very  happy. 

All  I  am  trying  to  say.  Senator,  is  that 
when  we  look  at  this  foreign  trade  pro- 
gram, we  have  to  look  at  all  the  factors 
not  just  whether  we  can  buy  something 
cheaper. 

One  other  thing  the  Senator  has  not 
mentioned  in  his  speech — I  hope  that 
he  will  get  around  to  it  after  a  while — 
is  that  we  cannot  he  sure  that  we  can 
bioy  this  foreign  oil  for  $1.75  and  base 
impressive  figures  on  that  assumption 
if  we  are  not  capable  of  producing  our 
own  requirements.  That  is  what  one  can 
buy  Arab  oil  for,  when  one  is  in  the  po- 
sition of  producing  every  barrel  he  needs 
in  America.  But  the  Arabs  are  better 
traders  than  to  sell  us  that  oil  at  that 
price,  if  we  cannot  produce  our  necessary 
requirement.  It  is  one  thing  for  us  to 
be  in  the  position  to  buy  on  a  buyer's 
market  and  quite  another  when  we  are 
forced  to  buy  it  on  the  seller's  own 
terms.  We  will  find  that  the  seller  will  get 
everything  he  can,  and  that  will  be  a  lot 
more  if  we  are  at  his  mercy  either  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Does  the  Senator  know  what  OPEC  is? 
Does  the  Senator  know  what  that  is? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  like  to  say  what  it  is? 

Mr.  LONG.  First,  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  Senator  knows.  What  is  OPEC? 
Does  the  Senator  know? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Offhand,  no,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  OPEC?  I 
would  be  delighted  to  nnd  out  a  little 
later,  but  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  has  time  reserved  to  him,  to  begin 
speaking  at  1:30.  I  rose  merely  to  make 
an  insertion  in  the  Record,  which  I 
thought  would  take  just  a  minute  and  a 
half,  but  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
in  the  Chamber,  so  it  has  taken  me  much 
longer.  If  the  Senator  would  permit  me 
to  finish  this  brief  insertion  in  the 
Record,  then  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
could  enlighten  me  as  to  what  OPEC 
means,  and  we  can  go  ahead. 

Mr.  LONG.  WeU,  let  me  say,  that  if  I 
knew  as  little  about  the  oil  industry  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  would 
want  to  get  off  my  feet,  too. 


Let  me  tell  the  Senator  what  OPEC 
means.  It  is  just  the  "Office  of  Produc- 
tion," "Office,"  no  "oil."  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  know  what  it  means' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tiine 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Before  I  answer  the  ques- 
tion, I  would  like  for  swneone  to  ask 
the  person  who  laughed,  if  he  knows 
what  OPEC  means  so  we  can  know  at  a 
later  date  just  how  much  that  person 
knows  about  the  subject  himself. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  can  do 
that  after  I  leave.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
cut  off.  The  time  for  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  speak  is  rapidly  approaching. 
Mr.  LONG.  Without  burdening  the 
Senate  further  with  the  full  name  of  this 
organization,  which  frankly  escapes  me 
at  the  moment,  would  the  Senator  like  to 
know  who  they  are? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  that 
neither  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  nor 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows  what 
OPEC  means.  That  should  be  clear  by 
now. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  tell  the  Senator  who 
they  are? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  be  delighted 
to  hear. 

Mr.  LONG.  They  are  the  Arab  coun- 
tries that  sell  us  oil  out  of  the  Near  East 
and  Libya.  That  does  not  include  Vene- 
zuela. But  Venezuela  does  business  with 
them.  It  works  hand  in  hand  with  them. 
Does  the  Senator  know  what  they  are 
organized  for?  They  are  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  as  much  money 
for  their  oil  as  they  can  get.  If  one  wants 
to  negotiate  with  some  foreign  producers 
to  get  some  oil  in  one  of  those  countries, 
he  will  find  that  they  will  send  someone 
down  there  about  the  same  time  he  gets 
down  there  to  be  sure  that  no  oil-pro- 
ducing country  undercuts  the  price  of  the 
others.  They  are  traders  who  want  to  get 
every  peimy  for  their  oil  that  they  can 
get. 

If  the  Senator  has  any  idea  of  what 
the  steps  are  taken  by  oil-producing 
countries  to  assure  that  they  get  all  the 
traffic  will  bear  he  will  not  be  in  favor 

of  buying  it 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  finish  my  remarks  and 
then  I  will  be  very  glad  to  yield  again  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  will  be, 
of  course,  very  much  pleased  to  get  off 
the  floor  as  soon  as  I  have  finished,  up 
until  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  gets  the  floor;  but,  I  have  the 
floor  now,  and  as  I  understand  it,  once 
a  Senator  has  the  floor  only  the  good 
Lord  himself  can  take  him  off. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  did  not  know  more 

about  this  industry  than 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  I  know  he  is  as  able 
in  this  field  as  he  is  in  many  other  areas. 
Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 

I  will  tell  him  in  30  seconds 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  clear  that  the 
oil  industry  in  other  countries  could  very 
well  hold  up  our  prices.  I  never  made  the 
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claim  that  we  can  or  should  buy  oU  at 
11  75  per  barrel.  I  do  think,  however,  that 
we  can  get  it  cheaper  than  we  get  it 
now  The  consumer  will  be  in  a  far  better 
Dosition  if  we  had  a  somewhat  more 
onerous  oil  import  program,  so  far  as 
the  consumer  is  concerned,  than  we  have 
at  the  present  time. 

Now  Mr.  President,  to  conclude  read- 
ing from  the  United  States  Oil  Week,  the 
oil  industry's  own  editorial,  it  goes  on  to 

say: 

Many  big  refiners  recently  found  a  wind- 
fall in  marketing  games  of  chance  to  cap- 
tive resellers. 
It  must  be  profitable. 

Majors,  with  some  praiseworthy  excep- 
tions, are  working  to  protect  their  new  prod- 
uct line  by  calling  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  more  federal  regulation. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Mines  bought  samples 
of  gasoline  to  check  the  octanes—as  some 
states  do— refiners  would  cry  "foul." 

As  It  Is  the  Bureau  of  Mines  takes  samples 
for  majors  and  evaluates  them  and  puts  out 
the  findings  for  all  to  read  .  .  .  all  ^^o 
have  the  key  to  the  table  and  only  the  re- 
finers have  the  key. 
Saves  the  refiners  a  lot  of  money. 
The  refining  Industry  "neatly  avoids  the 
twin  horrors  of  competition  and  antitrust 
action"  in  crude  marketing  and  gets  "sta- 
tistical and  policing  services  (from  "le  In- 
terior Department)  that  supports  Its  pri- 
vate price  fixing  and  that  would  be  unlawful 
if  provided  by  the  API  or  another  trade  or- 
ganization." Dr.  Robert  Engler.  a  New  York 
economist  testified.  ^  ^    ^^     j„ 

Despite  the  incentives,  he  noted,  the  do- 
mestic search  for  oil  hasn't  been  stepped  up. 
While   the  economic   power  of   the  larger 
companies   has  been   Increased. 

S3  it  seems  our  sophisticated  refining 
industry  has  learned  what  a  good  friend 
Uncle  Sam  can  be. 

Its  a  good  Uncle  who  charges  small  busi- 
nessmen 20%  of  their  Income  as  federal  In- 
come tax  and  no  Income  tax  to  <^^^^^^^' 
Atlantic  Richfield,  with  well  over  $100  mil- 
lion in  net  Income.  „.,_,„„  t„ 
Maybe  the  next  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute meeting  should  set  aside  a  Govern- 
ment Appreciation  Day. 

Mr    President,  this  is,  as  I  say,  an 
editorial  from  the  U.S.  oU  industry  and 
not  from  a  Wisconsin  dairy  publication. 
It  is  a  solid  indictment  of   the  over- 
whelming generosity  of  the  American 
Government^at    the    expense    of    the 
American   consumer   and   taxpayer— to 
the  oil  industry. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
Majors  Love  Government 
The  next  time  you  hear  a  major  oil  com- 
pany employe  wax  philosophically  on  about 
the  horrors  of  government  controls  on  busi- 
ness, smile.  ^^  _^„„ 
We've  got  to  guard  agalnet  the  growing 
threat  of  goverimient  regulation  In  our  busl- 

Tliat's  the  refrain  frequently  heard  from 
major  oil  company  employes. 

Utter  humbug. 

Without  government  controls,  big  refiners 
would  have  to  go  out  and  hustle  for  a  living. 

"Under  the  antitrust  laws,"  professor 
Walter  Adams  told  a  Senate  Subcommittee 
recently,  "It's  a  per  se  offense  for  private 
firms  to  fix  prices  or  allocate  markets. 

"Yet  In  the  name  of  conservation  the  gov- 
ernment does  for  the  oil  companies  what 
they  could  not  legally  do  for  themselves,"  he 
noted. 

Incidentally,  It's  a  criminal  violation  to  fix 
prices,    and   some   electric   Industry   execu- 
tives have  been  jaUed  for  It. 
Sen.   Phlilp   Hart's   probe  of  government 


intervention  In  gasoline  and  oU  markets 
shows  a  different  view  of  producer  thinking 
than  the  usual  conservative  image  shown  in 
company  magazines. 

For  oil  refiners  have  destroyed  the  tune- 
honored  view  that  supply  and  demand  tend 
to  balance  each  other. 

At  the  state  level  major  companies  have 
won  government  control  over  oU  production. 
When  jacked  up  prices  were  threatened 
by  oU  produced  under  competitive  condi- 
tions abroad,  a  federal  Unports  wall  was 
erected  with  only  a  dribble  allowed  In. 

Many  big  refiners  recently  found  a  wind- 
fall in  marketing  games  of  chance  to  cap- 
tive resellers. 
It  must  be  profitable. 

Majors,  with  some  praiseworthy  excep- 
tions are  working  to  protect  their  new  pro- 
duct line  by  calling  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  more  federal  regulation. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Mines  bought  samples  ol 
gasoline  to  check  the  octanes— as  some  states 
do — refiners  would  cry  "foul." 

As  Is  the  Bureau  of  Mines  takes  samples 
for  majors  and  evaluates  them  and  puts  out 
the  findings  for  all  to  read  ...  all  who  have 
the  key  to  the  table  and  only  the  refiners 
have  the  key. 
Saves  the  refiners  a  lot  of  money. 
The  refining  Industry  "neatly  avoids  the 
twin  horrors  of  competition  and  antitrust 
action"  In  crude  marketing  and  gets  "statis- 
tical and  poUclng  services  (from  the  Interior 
Department)  that  supports  Its  private  price 
fixing  and  that  would  be  unlawful  If  pro- 
vided by  the  API  or  another  trade  organiza- 
tion." Dr.  Robert  Engler,  a  New  York  econ- 
omist testified. 

Despite  the  Incentives,  he  noted,  the  do- 
mestic search  for  oil  hasn't  been  stepped  up. 
WhUe   the   economic  power  of  the   larger 
companies  has  been  increased. 

So  It  seems  our  sophisticated  refining  In- 
dustry has  learned  what  a  good  friend  Uncle 
Sam  can  be.. 

It's  a  good  Uncle  who  charges  small  busi- 
nessmen 20%  of  their  Income  as  federal  In- 
come tax  and  no  Income  tax  to  one  refiner, 
Atlantic  Richfield,  with  well  over  $100  mil- 
lion In  net  Income. 

Maybe  the  next  American  Petrolevun  In- 
stitute meeting  should  set  aside  a  Govern- 
ment Appreciation   Day. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  if  he  will  remam 
for  a  moment  longer  and  perhaps  learn 
a  few  things  about  the  oil  industry  which 
he  does  not  know  at  present.  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  tried  to 
fathom  out  what  those  initials  OPEC 
mean,  and  I  think  I  have  it.  OPEC 
means,  "Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Coxmtries."  That  fits.  I  think 
that  is  what  OPEC  means,  because  that 
is  what  they  are;  That  would  include  all 
the  countries  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in- 
cluding Libya,  but  would  include  every- 
one else  that  could  get  in  on  it.  It  does  not 
include  Venezuela  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  persuade  Venezuela  to  join. 
But  Venezuela  collaborates  with  them. 
Those  countries  so  organized  have  a 
common  purpose  to  make  every  country 
which  buys  that  oil  pay  as  much  as  they 
can  get  for  that  oil.  ,      ,^        v.     i^ 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  They  have  paraUel  interests,  and 
they  work  together  to  advance  their  in- 
trusts I  discussed  that  matter  in  a 
lengthy  speech  I  made  on  the  Senate 
floor  I  recommend  it  to  the  Senator.  I 
think  he  would  learn  quite  a  few  things 
that  he  does  not  know  now. 
Here  is  my  second.  At  the  urging  of  the 


Hart  subcommittee  certain  people  come 
in  and  give  their  opinions.  Some  may  be 
college  professors  like  Walter  Adams.  He 
is  a  fine  man.  He  used  to  work  with  me. 
I  used  to  be  chairman  of  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  I  think  he 
is  a  good  economist.  I  would  recommend 
him— not  necessarily  if  I  were  to  go  into 
the  oil  industry.  I  think  I  could  find 
someone  who  knows  more  about  that 
business  than  does  Walter  Adams.  He  is 
a  fine  man,  he  is  intellectually  honest, 
so  I  think  he  is  fair  in  what  he  says.  But 
we  do  not  necessarily  get  the  correct 
answer  from  a  man  like  Walter  Adams, 
who  would  look  at  a  price  of  $1.75  a  bar- 
rel for  foreign  oil  and  say,  "See,  you  can 
buy  all  you  want  at  $1.75? 

If  the  United  States  is  in  a  position 
to  produce  all  the  oil  it  needs,  it  will  be 
doing  the  foreign  producers  a  favor  to 
buy  their  oil  at  $1.75.  If  we  told  them 
that  we  would  not  buy  it  at  $1.75,  the 
United  States  could  buy  it  at  S1.50. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  knew  what  it 
would  cost  to  produce  oil  in  Libya.  It 
would  be  about  10  cents  for  the  lifting 
price.  It  is  going  to  cost  about  30  cents 
to  stiip  it  over  here,  or  perhaps  less.  So 
if  we  look  at  the  price  which  will  be  paid, 
we  have  to  subtract  30  cents  from  it, 
which  leaves  $1.45.  So  14  V2  times  the  Uft- 
ing  cost,  which  means  14  V'2  times  the  cost 
of  production,  is  being  charged.  The  only 
reason  they  are  not  charging  25  times 
the  cost  of  production  is  that  they  cannot 

get  it.  . 

When  Libya  raised  the  pnce  on  its  oU 
some  time  ago,  every  member  of  OPEC 
joined  in  support  of  Ubya.  They  knew 
that  if  Ubya  raised  its  price,  they  also 

could. 

So  when  we  take  the  American  pnce 
of  $3  a  barrel  at  a  gulf  port,  and  subtract 
$1.75,  and  then  multiply  that  by  6  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day  and  contend 
that  the  nation  could  save  $4  billion  per 
year,  the  Senator  is  making  a  great,  fatal 
miscalculation.  He  is  assuming  that  the 
American  consumer  would  buy  the  for- 
eign oil  at  the  same  price  when  one  is 
the  captive  as  he  could  when  the  other 
T^he  supplicant.  There  is  a  substantial 
difference  depending  on  who  holds  the 
whip  hand. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  never  made  the  as- 
sumption that  we  could  buy  it  at  that 
price.  I  said  we  could  buy  oil  at  a  lower 
price  than  we  are  paying.  There  is  an- 
other advantage— we  would  not  use  up 
our  own  limited  reserves. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin did  not  say  that,  but  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  came  on  the  floor 
and  said  that  in  my  presence  a  few  days 
ago.  I  debated  that.  He  did  not  hear  my 
speech.  He  heard  one  of  the  committee 
witnesses,  who.  if  I  do  say  so,  represented 
about  as  one-sided  a  parade  of  witnesses 
as  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  3  additional 
minutes.  ^     , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  listened  to 
the  Hart  subcommittee  witnesses  explain 
one  side  of  the  argument,  and  did  not 
hear  the  other  side,  which  I  explained. 
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but  he  attempt^  to  reply  to  a  speech  he 
had  not  heard,  and  fell  into  the  fallacy 
which  I  have  been  pointing  out.  I  am 
sorry  the  Senator  is  not  here.  I  shaU  be 
glad  to  debate  It  with  the  Senator  any 
time  he  wants  to.  His  reply  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  if  a  country  can- 
not produce  emf  oil,  it  can  buy  oil  at  the 
same  price  it  could  if  that  country  could 
produce  every  barrel  of  oil  it  needed, 
when  the  producers  in  that  same  coun- 
try complain  that  they  are  not  allowed 
to  produce  mora  becaiise  foreign  imports 
are  coming  into  the  country. 

The  Senator  irom  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  is  in  error  when  he  makes  the 
calculation  thati  we  would  save  all  that 
money,  when  the  fact  is  that  the  other 
countries  would!  raise  their  prices  if  this 
country  were  tkeir  captive  buyer. 

Mr.  PROXMtRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yiejd? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
concede  any  coijipetence  on  the  part  of 
the  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
oemmiUee? 

Mr.  LONG.  SOme. 

Mr.  PROXMlilE.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
they  may  be  right  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana     mayi    be    wrong     in    some 

respects?  Is  it  ^ot  also  possible 

Mr.  LONG.  Just  let  me  answer  the 
first  question,  ijf  the  Senator  aslcs  one 
question  at  a  ti^e,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  answer.  j 

I  have  heard  what  the  witnesses  said. 
They  obviously  pave  not  heard  what  I 
said.  They  havd  not  offered  to  answer 
my  argument.  I  have  answered  theirs. 

Mr.  PROXMIKE.  If  we  eliminated  the 
oil  import  program — which  I  do  not  pro- 
pose: I  say  we  fehould  modify  it — these 
witnesses  testified  that  the  oil  could  be 
bought  at  a  prlcfc  lower  than  the  present 
international  pr|ce,  absent  the  oil  import 
problem.  They  ^gue  that  the  foreign 
countries  would  then  compete  vigorously 
for  the  U.S.  market,  and  if  they  did  so, 
the  price  would  lie  lower. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mrt  President 

Mr.  PROXMIHE.  It  would  be  lower 
than  the  price  tltie  consumer  now  has  to 
pay  for  oil  in  thi^  country. 

Mr.  LONG.  TfJJtr.  President,  I  demand 
the  regular  orden 

The  PRESUMING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Loiiisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ain  willing  to  yield  to  the 
Senator,  but  I  wauld  like  him  to  show  me 
the  courtesy  of  aDowtng  me  to  answer  the 
first  question  beiore  he  takes  me  to  the 
second  question.  |I  will  answer  any  ques- 
tion he  wants  td  ask  me  about  the  oU 
business.  One  tmng  I  am  satisfied  of  is 
that  I  know  morp  about  the  oil  business 
than  does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  I  am  happy]  to  respond  if  he  wants 
me  to  provide  answers  about  it,  because 
I  think  he  needs  that  information. 

The  Senator  a^ked  me  if  we  could  get 
the  oil  cheaper.    ] 

Mr.  PROXMl|lE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  L^t  me  answer  that  one 
question  first.  Ca^i  we  get  the  oil  cheaper? 
The  answer  to  ijhat  question  Is  "Yes." 
more?  Do  they  know 
the  Senator.  Because 
Ivital  thing  one  needs  if 
he  is  going  to  fight  a  war  than  to  have 
enough  fuel  to  operate  the  instnmients  of 


Why  do  we  pay 
why?  I  will  tell 
there  is  no  more 


war.  I  do  not  care  how  good  a  tank  is — if 
we  do  not  have  any  gasoline  to  put  into 
the  tank,  we  are  bound  to  one  spot  on  the 
ground  with  it  and  we  cannot  move  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  care  how  good  an 
airplane  may  be — without  some  fuel  in 
that  airplane's  tank,  it  will  not  move. 
Nobody  has  learned  how  to  boot  the  thing 
into  the  air  and  keep  it  up.  It  will  not  do 
the  Job  unless  it  has  fuel. 

One  thing  which  was  determined  by 
those  who  studied  the  problem  under 
Presidents  Johnson,  Kennedy,  and 
Eisenhower,  was  that  we  must  be  able 
to  provide  the  requirements  of  the  Amer- 
ican national  defense  position  even  if  it 
costs  a  little  more.  We  should  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  Nasser  at  the  Suez  CanaL 
Let  us  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sultan 
of  Kuwait — not  that  he  would  not  help 
us,  but  the  Russians  can  take  that  coun- 
try any  time  they  want  to.  Let  us  not  be 
in  a  position  where  we  cannot  provide 
our  own  requirements.  The  policy  was 
decided,  by  every  President,  under  his 
advisers,  that  we  should  be  able  to  meet 
our  own  requirements  of  fuel.  That  is 
why  we  have  a  domestic  petroleiun 
policy. 

Even  if  we  did  not  have  those  national 
defense    requirements,    we    would    still 
need  to  produce  oil,  because  the  Arabs 
and  their  associates  would  not  stop  at 
a  $3  price.  They  would  raise  the  price 
until  we  were  able  to  get  enough  fuel 
out  of  coal  or  shale  to  make  it  unprofit- 
able for  them  to  further  raise  the  price. 
Now  for  another  point. 
Would   the   Senator  be  surprised   to 
know  that  the  oil  industry  pays  more 
taxes  than  the  average  for  all  manufac- 
turing? Woulld  the  Senator  be  surprised? 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Does  the  Senator 
want  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  I  want  the  Senator  to 
answer.  I  asked  him  the  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is  that  they 
pay  about  17  percent,  as  far  as  income 
taxes  are  concerned,  as  compared  with 
close  to  50  percent  for  others.  The  Sena- 
tor has  many  times  argued  that  oil  com- 
panies pay  more  taxes  than  the  rest  of 
industry.  When  he  does  this  he  includes 
all  of  the  user  taxes.  The  Senator  in- 
cluded the  taxes  you  and  I  pay  when  we 
drive  our  car  into  a  filling  station  and 
fill  the  tank  and  then  says  the  industry 
pays  all  those  taxes.  When  we  recognize 
that  the  corporation  income  tax  is  the 
only  tax  in  which  the  incidence  of  the 
tax.  the  full  burden  of  the  tax  falls  on 
the  corporate  owner,  the  stockholder. 
Here  is  where  oil  gets  away  with  murder. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  this  basis  the  oil 
companies  pvay  only  a  part  of  the  taxes 
that  other  companies  pay. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President.  I  yielded  to 
the  Senator  to  answer  my  question,  not 
to  make  a  complete  speech  on  a  totally 


irrelevant  question.  All  I  asked  him  was 
whether  he  would  be  surprised  to  know 
that  the  industry  paid  more  taxes  than 
the  average  for  all  manufacturing.  He 
said,  yes,  he  would  be  surprised,  because 
it  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  LONG.  He  said  it  is  not  true.  Well, 
it  is  true.  The  Senator  again  is  proceed- 
ing under  a  fatal  burden  of  ignorance 
that  I  am  including  in  my  assumption 
the  gasoline  tax  that  one  pays  when  be 
buys  the  product  at  the  pump.  I  am  not 
including  that.  This  is  a  burden  on  tlie 
product,  a  product  that  has  a  greater 
burden  than  any  other  except  tobacco 
and  alcohol.  When  a  product  carries  a 
burden  like  that,  it  obviously  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  make  a  profit.  Oil  carries 
a  heavier  burden  of  taxes  than  any  other 
except  the  two  that  I  mentioned,  both 
of  which  have  health  or  moral  aspects 
involved. 

Leaving  that  out,  leaving  out  the  con- 
siuner  tax  that  they  pay  when  the  prod- 
uct is  sold  at  the  pump,  let  us  Just  talk 
about  the  taxes  they  pay  to  government. 
Aside  from  that,  would  the  Senator  be 
surprised  to  know  that  those  companies 
pay  more  than  the  average  for  the  manu- 
facturing industry,  leaving  those  items 
out? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  they  do  not. 
Mr.  LONG.  They  do  not? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  do  not. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  I>resident,  the  answer 
is  that  they  do.  And  if  the  Senator  will 
not  shout  me  down,  I  will  prove  him 
wrong  again. 

You  see,  when  I  asked  that  question,  I 
was  not  talking  about  Just  the  Federal 
tax  on  the  income.  I  was  talking  about 
the  property  taxes  they  pay  to  State  gov- 
ernments. I  was  talking  about  the  tax 
they  pay  on  the  severance,  when  they 
take  oil  out  of  the  ground,  which  Is  a 
State  tax.  I  was  talking  about  the  taxes 
they  pay  the  State,  city,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; because,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  businessman  making  an  investment,  he 
wants  to  know  how  much  he  made  after 
taxes,  and  it  does  not  really  make  too 
much  difference  whether  it  was  a  Federal 
tax  or  a  State  tax  he  paid,  he  wants  to 
know  how  much  he  made  by  the  time  he 
got  through. 

If  you  put  it  on  that  basis,  you  will 
find  that  the  oil  industry  pays  more  taxes 
than  the  average  for  all  manufacturing. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  3  more  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  I  have 
made  that  statement  a  half  dozen  times 
around  here,  and  I  am  sorry  I  had  to 
challenge  the  Senator  in  order  to  direct 
his  attention  to  it,  but  if  he  will  look  that 
up,  and  look  at  some  of  my  speeches,  he 
will  find  that  I  have  been  responding  to 
some  of  his  arguments,  but  he  is  not  re- 
spor^dlng  to  mine.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
that  up,  he  will  find  that  the  severance 
tax — does  the  Senator  know  how  much 
that  is  in  Louisiana?  Between  15  and  23 
cents  a  barrel,  depending  on  the  gravity 
of  the  oU.  It  works  out  to  8  or  9  percent  of 
the  gross,  before  the  producer  knows 
whether  he  made  a  profit  or  not. 
When  you  look  at  the  severance  taxes. 
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the  proiierty  taxes— why  do  they  tax  an 
oil  company  so  much  more  than  a  manu- 
facturing company  in  property  taxes? 
Let  me  explahi  that  to  the  Senator.  If 
you  are  a  manufacturing  company,  with 
your  plant  sitting  here,  and  they  put  a 
big  tax  on  you,  you  would  just  pick  that 
plant  up  and  move  it  to  the  next  State. 
So  they  carmot  tax  the  eyebaUs  off  of 
you  if  you  are  a  manufacturing  concern, 
but  if  you  are  an  oil  company,  and  they 
put  a  big  tax  on  you.  you  cannot  slant 
drill  far  enough  to  get  Louisiana  oil  out 
of  Wisconsin,  so  you  have  to  pay  the  tax 
to  Louisiana,  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 
So  this  industry  has  paid  more  taxes 
than  the  average  for  all  manufacturing: 
and  furthermore,  they  have  a  control 
on  production  for  reason  of  pubUc  in- 
terest. The  Senator  said  it  is  Just  for 
purposes  of  helping  maintain  the  price. 
The  fact  is  that  the  present  method 
of  conservation  is  about  the  orUy  way 
you  can  do  it. 

Let  me  explain  that,  I  regret  that  the 
Senator  has  left  the  floor  now,  but  I 
will  explain  it,  hoping  that  he  will  read 
it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  plan  to  take 
the  Senator  from  Wlscorisin  off  his  feet 
to  begin  with,  nor  did  I  plan  to  run  him 
off  the  floor  now,  but  I  guess  if  I  did  not 
know  any  more  about  the  oU  industry 
than  my  friend,  I  would  have  left  by 
now,  too.  So,  Mr.  President,  let  me  ex- 
plain that  part  of  it. 

It  used  to  be,  in  the  early  days  when 
people  were  in  the  oil  business,  the  first 
guy  discovering  the  oil  tried  to  get  it 
all.  They  used  to  dam  up  a  hollow,  run 
the  oil  out  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  fill  the  hollow  before  the  other 
fellow  could  drill  a  weU.  Then  it  was  all 
yours,  and  he  got  none,  and  you  would 
hope  it  would  not  rain  until  you  could 

sell  the  oil.  .        ,, 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Wyommg  iMr. 
Hansen),  a  Senator  from  an  oil-produc- 
ing State,  is  here.  He  can  understand 
why  they  wovUd  hope  it  would  not  rahi 
while  they  have  that  oU  in  the  hoUow; 
because  if,  while  you  had  all  the  oil, 
vour  oil  plus  yoiu:  neighbor's  oil,  here 
comes  a  great  big  rain.  OU  is  lighter 
than  water,  and  if  the  rain  fills  the  res- 
ervoir, the  oil  level  will  rise  higher  and 
higher.  The  oil  floats  on  top  of  water. 
It  nms  over  the  dam,  and  never  stops 
untU  it  gets  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  and 
nowadays  folks  would  complain  about 
vour  polluting  the  water  while  aU  your 
oil  escaped  down  to  the  gulf  and  killed 
our  fish  down  there . 

So  we  passed  some  conservation  laws, 
to  say,  "Look,  you  cannot  dam  up  the  oil 
and  fill  up  the  hollow  with  oU;  you  must 
leave  the  oil  in  the  ground  until  you  have 
a  sale  for  it.  If  you  try  to  get  it  all.  you 
will  lose  most  of  it  anyway,  when  you 
have  lost  all  your  gas  pressure  that 
pushes  it  up  for  free." 

We  said,  "Look,  you  cannot  do  it  that 
way.  We  are  not  going  to  let  you  take 
that  oU  out  any  faster  than  you  can  haul 
it  away  and  sell  it;  and  if  you  do  not 
have  any  place  to  put  it,  we  are  not  going 
to  let  you  poUute  the  Mississippi  River  or 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  if  they  had  any 
oil  up  there,  which  they  do  not,  all  the 
way  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 
We  said,  "II  you  have  no  place  to  put 


it,  and  nobody  to  buy  it  from  you,  you 
just  cannot  produce  it  until  you  have  a 
market  and  a  buyer." 

Then  we  run  into  the  next  problem. 
Here  we  are,  over  in  Louisiana,  looking  at 
our  friends  across  the  Texas  line.  If  you 
were  from  Louisiana,  you  would  know 
what  I  mean  by  the  SUFT  program: 
"Save  Us  Prom  Texas."  Every  time  we 
have  a  chance  to  get  something  for 
Louisiana,  they  try  to  take  it  away  from 
us  and  carry  it  off  to  Texas.  We  produce 
more  oil  per  acre  than  they  do;  we  pro- 
duce more  oil  per  capita  than  they  do; 
we  produce  more  oil  any  way  you  want 
to  count  it,  except  for  the  fact  they  are 
bigger  than  we  are,  which  is  the  only 
reason  that  they  produce  more  oil. 

If  we  had  our  way,  we  would  take  their 
market  away  from  them,  and  if  they  had 
their  way,  they  would  take  ours  away 
from  us.  They  have  taken  quite  a  few 
things  from  us,  and  we  have  taken  some 

from  them.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG.  So  we  found  in  those  early 
days,  when  they  brought  in  that  big  east 
Texas  field,  all  the  farmers  up  there  were 
drilling  alongside  one  another.  Just  pull- 
ing the  oil  out,  disposing  of  it  any  way 
the  mind  could  conceive  with  a  lot  of  It 
going  down  the  rivers  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  Governor  of  Texas  had  to 
call  out  the  National  Guard  to  save  the 
State  from  being  burned  up  by  the  oil. 
Everybody  was  trying  to  haul  it  off,  sell 
it,  give  it  away,  bootleg  it,  or  do  anything 
they  could  with  it. 

So  we  said  to  them,  "Let  us  try  to  work 
this  out.  We  in  Louisiana  will  only  pro- 
duce this  stuff  as  fast  as  we  have  sale  for 
it,  and  you  in  Texas  only  produce  it  as 
fast  as  you  have  sale  for  it,  because  if 
we  do  not  do  it  that  way,  you  are  going 
to  get  all  that  oU  above  ground,  where  it 
will  pollute  the  streams,  or  it  will  evapo- 
rate. It  will  last  better  and  store  better 
right  down  where  God  put  it,  right  down 
there  in  the  ground.  It  will  not  depreciate, 
and  nothing  will  happen  to  it  until  some- 
body has  need  of  it." 

We  did  not  have  a  Santa  Barbara  epi- 
sode, or  anything  like  that,  where  the  oil 
polluted  everything,  but  we  got  the  thing 
under  control.  If  you  have  no  place  to 
put  it  and  no  one  to  sell  it  to,  you  should 
not  take  the  oU  out  of  the  ground. 

That  is  what  the  oil  quota  system  is  all 
about.  We  have  the  interstate  compact 
to  work  together,  to  see  that  Louisiana 
will  not  produce  so  much  oil  that  we  have 
no  place  to  store  it,  nor  wUl  Texas  do 
that,  because  we  found  that  you  have  to 
get  some  agreement  between  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  other  States,  like  Wyoming, 
whereby  the  States  say  to  each  other, 
"Look,  fellows,  don't  try  to  hog  the  whole 
market.  You  produce  your  share,  and  we 
will  produce  our  share."  You  try  to  get 
some  understanding  among  the  various 
commissioners  as  to  what  each  State's 
fair  share  ought  to  be,  and  say,  "You  take 
your  share  and  we  will  take  ours."  It  is 
Just  about  that  simple. 

I  can  tmderstand  how  my  good  friend 
Dr    Adams  can  argue  that  the  whole 


thing  was  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
monopoly.  Of  course,  if  I  were  as  anti- 
trust-oriented as  he,  I  would  almost  be 
bound  by  that  position.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact*  that  is  not  what  has  caused  us 
to  have  an  interstate  oil  compact.  That 
is  not  how  it  happened.  It  happened  be- 
cause we  needed  some  good  conservation 
practices. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  had  oil  polluting 
all  our  streams,  burning  up  all  over  the 
place,  creating  health  and  fire  hazards, 
and  polluting  the  atmosphere  as  well  as 
the  water,  it  might  make  some  people 
happy,  because  they  might  be  able  to  buy 
it  a  httle  cheaper.  But  looking  at  all  the 
factors,  is  it  not  better  that  we  keep  the 
streams  clean,  keep  the  atmosphere 
clean,  and  take  the  oil  out  of  the  ground 
only  as  we  have  a  sale  for  it?  If  we  do  not 
have  sale  for  it,  we  keep  it  there  in  the 
ground  until  we  do  have  sale  for  it.  That 
is  where  the  good  Lord  put  it,  and  if  we 
try  to  follow  Him,  we  will  not  destroy 
this  planet  or  pollute  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  not  read  the  Sen- 
ator's article.  I  did  not  object  to  it  when 
he  put  it  in  the  Record,  but  I  would  be 
curious  to  know  its  source. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  2  more  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
f  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
curious  to  know  what  this  man  found  in 
what  is  supposed  to  be  an  oil  publication 
that  would  prove  his  point  against  the  oil 
industry.  I  will  read  the  article  with  great 
interest. 

It  may  be  that  that  industry  is  trying 
to  show  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to  the  oil 
people  why  somebody  else  does  not  like 
the  oil  industry.  '  *- 

I  wish  the  Hart  subcommittee  would 
be  that  fair  and  bring  forth  some  people 
to  tell  the  other  side  of  the  argument  that 
the  subcommittee  has  not  heard.  I  guess 
that  if  I  were  to  come  from  a  State  that 
produced  practically  no  oil  but  mostly 
automobiles.  I  would  make  the  same 
argument.  Michigan  produces  very  little 

oil. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  is  that  the 
people  in  the  oil  industry  are  every  bit  as 
honorable,  fair,  and  ethical  as  those  in 
any  other  industry.  To  cite  one  example, 
the  oil  industry  does  more  business  over 
the  telephone  than  does  any  other  single 
industry.  People  are  constantly  amazed 
at  the  fadt  that  oil  men  will  call  on  the 
telephone  and  say,  "I  will  let  you  have 
that  lease.  I  will  sell  you  that  oil."  This  is 
done  over  the  telephone,  with  no  written 
memorandum.  Yet,  people  can  trust  them 
to  deliver  on  their  word  given  over  the 
telephone.  They  have  been  doing  this  for 
many  years.  A  man's  word  is  good. 

That  frontier  spirit  exists  in  the  oU  in- 
dustry more  than  in  any  other  industry 
in  America.  A  man  gives  his  word,  and 
it  can  be  counted  on.  The  man  can  be 
trusted.  Those  are  good  people. 

As  one  who  represents  a  State  produc- 
ing a  good  deal  of  oil,  I  do  feel  a  sense  of 
compassion  for  someone  who  so  poorly 
understands  Americans  as  to  think  they 
are  corrupt  and  pirates  when  they  are, 
in  fact,  good,  hard-working  citizens,  try- 
ing to  make  an  honest  buck,  the  same  as 
everybody  else. 
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further  morning 


POLLUTION  IN 
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\Ss.  President,  I  call  to 
the  Senate  an  article 
Pollutibn  in  Potomac  Reflects 
witten  by  William  Steif, 
n   today's   Washington 


tie 


Mr.  BAKER, 
the  attention  ol 
entitled 
U.S.  Apathy,' 
and   published 
Daily  News. 

I   commend 
leagues  for  its  co^itent 
the  seriousness 
ing  the   country 
Washington 
Howard  for  dealing 
portant  subject. 

I  ask  unanimo^is 
tide  to  which  I 
at  this  point  in 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  folldws: 

POLLtmON  IN  POTofcilAC  RlIXECTS  U.S.  APATHT 


consent  that  the  ar- 
liave  referred  be  printed 
;he  Record. 
objection,  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record, 
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(Note. — The 
a  series  in  which 
will   report  from 
efforts  to  counter 
of  pollution  of  ou 
while    focusing    oi , 
problems  common 
befouled  waterways 

The  historic  Potc  mac 
ment  to  the  nation 
lutlon  of  its  dwlnc  ling 

The  Potomac's 
the  District,  carrying 
land  and  Virginia 
hundreds  of  thou^nds 
mals.   The  shad 
John  Smith  found 
In  1608  have  all 
are  carp,  catfish 
worms. 

Upstream,    at 
can  stand  on  a  plUng 
and  sweet  waters  ol 
those  of  the 


but 
aid 


I Shenas  doah 


FOULED 


Only 


spills 


Seventy  miles 
become  fouled. 
District  the  Potomac 
Vernon.  There  the 
green  algae,  oil 

Washlngtonlans 
the  Potomac's  wate:' 

We  are  typical  of 
and  heedless.  And 
regional  differences 
can  waterways — the 
Lake  EIrie  and 
Grande.  Trinity 

Pew  Americans  a; 
save  a  dwindling 
pass  laws  and  then 


Blsci  yne 
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The   Potomac   is 
Western  Maryland. 

Just  above  the 
changes.  It  become^ 
by  a  tide.  In  terms 
nous.  The  Potomac 
the  sea.  It  sloshes 
tides,  and  so  does  itj 

The  Potomac  has 
most  major  bodies 
ton's  chief  Industry 
little  Industrial  poUiktion 

But  the  river  alsc 
of   the   three   fastest 
areas    in    the    natloja 
there  will  be  three  nlllUon 
compared  to  1.6  million 
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OFFICER.  Is  there 
business? 


POTOMAC  REFLECTS 
APATHY 


article  to  my  col- 
and  to  underscore 
the  problem  confront- 
I  also  commend  the 
r   News   and   Scrlpps- 

with  this  very  im- 


W  iUlam  Stelf ) 

follfiwing  article  Is  the  first  of 

-Howard  Newspapers 

I  Ime  to  time  on  flagging 

the  ever-growing  menace 

environment.  This  story, 

the    Potomac,    outlines 

to  many  of  the  nation's 

) 

has  become  a  monu- 
s  apathy  toward  the  pol- 
water  resources. 
I  urbld   waters   slosh   thru 
tons  of  silt  from  Mary- 
untreated  wastes  from 
of  people  and  anl- 
herrlng  which    Capt. 
■lying  thlcke"  In  the  river 
vanished.  In  their  place 
sometimes  only  blood- 
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Hfrpers    Ferry,    the    visitor 

and  watch  the  clean 

the  Potomac  merge  with 


DOWNSTREAM 


dc|wnstream,   the  river  has 

a  few  miles  below  the 

meanders  past  Mount 

river  Is  clotted  wih  blue- 

and  garbage, 
^ave  made  their  uses  of 

and  fius^ed  it  away. 

:  nost  Americans,  hustling 

the  Potomac,  with  some 

Is  tjrplcal  of  most  Amerl- 

Mlsslsslppi  and  the  Ohio, 

Bay,  the  Platte,  Rio 

Tennessee. 

^parently  care  enough  to 

resource.  The  game  is  to 

pay  lip  service  to  them. 
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a   short  river,   rising   In 


District,     its    character 

an  estuary,  possessed 

)f  pollution,  this  Is  omi- 

does  not  flow  swiftly  to 

back  and  forth  on  the 

filth. 

3ne  great  advantage  over 
water.  Since  Washing- 
is  government,  there  Is 
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is  in  the  midst  of  one 

growing   metropolitan 

Sometime    next    year 

people  in  the  area, 

in  1955.  The  experts 


say  7.7  million  people  will  live  here  by  the 
year  2000. 

And  people  account  for  90  per  cent  of  the 
Potomac's  pollution. 

What  U  pollution? 

Think  of  the  waste  produced  by  one  hu- 
man being  In  one  day. 

Multiply  that  by  673.000. 

That  Is  the  equivalent  of  how  much  In- 
completely treated  sewage  is  pumped  Into  the 
Potomac  yearly.  Mixed  .with  the  silt  are  the 
pesticides  drained  from  nearby  farms  and 
gardens. 

What  do  raw  sewage  and  silt  do  to  the 
river? 

Every  month  water  Is  tested  all  over  the 
Potomac  basin.  The  scientists  who  do  the 
testing  say  water  is  dangerous  to  swim  in  If 
a  large  drop  has  more  than  1000  bacteria. 
They  say  a  large  drop  with  more  than  100 
fecal  bacteria  is  dangerous. 

Altho  15,000  pleasure  boats  operate  on  the 
Potomac  In  this  area  and  some  people  water- 
ski,  hardly  a  month  passes  In  which  the 
bacteria  tests  of  the  river  don't  exceed  the 
safety  limits.  Here  are  typical  results: 

Last  July  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge, 
the  standard  bacteria  count  was  29  times  the 
safety  limit. 

Last  August  at  Memorial  Bridge  the  fecal 
bacteria  count  was  230  times  the  limit. 

These  counts  explain  why  Don  Lear,  a 
biologist  at  the  Annapolis  laboratory  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion {FWPCA),says: 

"People  working  on  boats  in  the  Potomac 
should  use  bacteriaclde  to  wash  their  hands." 

DESTROYS    OXTGEN 

The  worst  thing  pollution  does  Is  destroy 
the  oxygen  In  the  water. 

Oxygen  is  vital  for  the  biological  process 
by  which  tiny  organisms  in  the  water  "burn 
up"  organic  wastes.  When  too  much  oxygen 
is  demanded  the  wastes  pile  up,  thereby 
further  depleting  the  water  of  oxygen.  The 
end  product  of  this  chain  Is  the  accumulation 
of  enormous  "dead"  areas  In  bodies  of  water, 
where  nothing  lives.  This  already  has  hap- 
pened In  Lake  Erie.  It  is  a  threat  to  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Potomac. 

The  pollution  of  the  Potomac  started  years 
ago. 

In  1894  an  Army  Surgeon  General's  report 
complained  that  the  river  was  "tmfit  for 
bathing  as  well  aa  for  drinking  and  cooking." 
In  1907  an  Interior  Department  study  fretted 
over  the  river's  pollution.  So  have  many  other 
studies. 

In  the  1930s  agitation  for  a  waste  treatment 
plant  began  and  in  1938  the  District's  first 
such  plant  opened. 

CONGRESS    ACTED 

In  1956  Congress  ran  one  of  its  periodic 
fevers  over  pollution.  It  authorized  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  call  conferences — actually  a 
form  of  legal  proceeding — on  Interstate  pollu- 
tion. Congress  authorized  PHS  to  go  to  court 
against  polluters  If  the  conferences  failed  to 
produce  solutions. 

A  Potomac  pollution  conference  was  among 
the  first  five  called.  It  convened  Aug.  22,  1957, 
and  again  Feb.  13,  1958.  The  outcome  waa 
an  order  to  the  District.  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  their  subdivisions  to  treat  their  raw 
sewage  so  that  80  per  cent  of  the  sewage's 
demand  for  oxygen  in  the  river  would  be 
eliminated.  The  District  also  was  ordered  to 
separate  all  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  by 
1966  so  that  great  amounts  of  raw  sewage 
would  not  be  washed  directly  into  the  river 
dvu-ing  rainstorms. 

Since  the  District  was  adding  a  modern 
treatment  facility  to  its  plant,  it  was  believed 
these  modest  goals  could  be  attained. 

They  were  not. 

An  FWPCA  report  issued  last  month  said: 
"The  Potomac  river  estuary  remains  grossly 
polluted  due  to  Inadequate  sewage  treatment, 
the  rapid  p>opulation  growth  and  the  dis- 
charge of  combined  sewer  overflows  and  raw 
sewage." 


The  report  noted  that  oxygen  In  the  water 
had  been  reduced  "to  levels  that  would  not 
support  a  sport  fishery."  It  talked  of  "re- 
pulsive debris  .  .  .  fish  kills  .  .  .  offensive 
odors"  and  nutrients — phosphates  and  ni- 
trates— which  support  "excessive  growths"  of 
slimy  algae. 

The  D.C.  waste  treatment  plant  at  Blue 
Plains  which  today  serves  1.8  million  people 
in  the  area  treats  raw  sewage  so  that  Just 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  sewage's  demand  for 
oxygen  in  the  river  Is  eliminated.  Two  of  the 
eight  much  smaller  plants  in  the  area  also 
fail  to  come  up  to  the  80  per  cent  standard. 

The  separation  of  storm  and  sanitary  sew- 
ers Is  only  78  per  cent  completed  and  at  the 
present  rate  won't  be  finished  until  the 
year  2000. 

NEW    GOALS 

Assistant  Interior  Secretary  Carl  L.  Klein 
reconvened  the  pollution  conference  this 
month  to  try  to  learn  why  the  goals  had 
not  been  attained — and  to  establish  new 
goals  along  lines  suggested  In  the  FWPCA 
report. 

Why  haven't  the  goals  been  reached? 

The  main  reason.  It  Is  agreed.  Is  local, 
state  and  federal  apathy. 

Says  George  Arnsteln,  a  social  scientist 
working  on  an  ecology  project  for  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences:  "If  water  pol- 
lution were  nuclear  radiation,  you  can  bet 
you  life  something  would  have  been  done 
about  it." 

Mr.  Arnsteln  has  a  tongue-in-cheek  pro- 
posal. He  asks:  "Why  not  pass  a  law  forcing 
all  communities  to  put  their  water  intiikes 
below  their   waste  treatment  outfalls?" 

Other  pressures  also  keep  the  Potomac 
dirty: 

In  1965  then  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L. 
Udall  sold  President  Johnson  on  a  grandiose 
plan  for  the  Potomac  basin.  Then  FWPCA 
was  transferred  from  the  public  health  serv- 
ice to  the  Interior  Department,  where  a 
struggle  ensued  for  Jurisdiction  over  Poto- 
mac planning.  Some  FWPCA  officials  think 
that  because  the  pollution  planners  lost  to 
the  park  planners,  the  river's  filth  was  ig- 
nored. The  park  plan  took  three  years  and  is 
now  gathering  dust. 

A  squabble  over  extending  a  waste  treat- 
ment plant  pipeline  across  National  Park 
Service  land  In  Maryland  has  kept  a  new 
treatment  plant  running  at  a  quarter  of 
capacity.  Several  million  gallons  of  waste 
are  being  pumped  daUy  into  the  ineffective 
D.C.  plant  as  a  result,  for  conservationists 
have  persuaded  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee to  block  the  pipeline  permit. 

Since  1957  only  $165  million  has  been 
spent  for  waste  treatment  plants  and  sewer 
separation  in  the  Washington  area.  That  Is 
$15  million  a  year  in  an  area  where  munici- 
pal budgets  total  more  than  $1  billion.  It  is 
an  Index  of  the  apathy  toward  water  pollu- 
tion. 

Now  FWPCA  wants  waste  treatment  plants 
which  can't  achieve  80  per  cent  reduction 
in  the  oxygen  demand  of  their  sewage  to  be 
pushed  to  96  per  cent.  It  demands  imme- 
diate storm  and  sanitary  sewer  separation, 
silt  control  and  new  phosphate  treatment 
facilities. 

PLAN    DRAFTED 

District  officials  have  drafted  a  30-year, 
$306  million  Potomac  cleanup  plan.  But  they 
doubt  they  can  get  financial  support  from 
Congress  for  it.  They  aren't  sure  people  here 
care  about  swimming  In  the  Potomac  enough 
to  pay  for  it. 

Congress  hasn't  ^hown  it  cares.  Tho  Mr. 
Klein  at  the  recent  Potomac  pollution  con- 
ference tongue-lashed  local  officials,  his  de- 
partment Is  asking  only  a  fifth  of  the  $1 
bUllon  authorized  nationally  for  water 
cleanup   In   fiscal    1970. 

Last  summer  the  people  in  Cleveland 
wanted  to  swim  in  Lake  Erie.  The  city  and 
federal  government  spent  $2  million  to  chlo- 
rinate a  few  hundred  yards  of  beach  and  lake 
for  three  months  of  swimming. 

This  kind  of  makeshift  cleanup  may  be 
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the  only  kind  applied  to  the  Potomac— and 
the  Olilo,  Mississippi,  Platte  and  Tennessee 
rivers — for  years  to  come. 


DECISIONS  OF  PREVIOUS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ON  CURTAILING  RAIL- 
WAY  POST    OFFICE   OPERATIONS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  nearly  2  years  to  the  day  since  this 
Senator  introduced  legislation  in  the 
90th  Congress  aimed  at  preventing  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  further 
curtailing  their  railway  post  office — 
BS>0 — operations. 

For  many  years  the  Post  Office  had 
utilized  RPO  cars  for  significant  long- 
distance mail  routes.  While  RPO's  took 
a  greater  length  of  time  in  traveling 
from  place  to  place  than  did  planes,  the 
mail  on  the  RPO's  was  sorted  en  route 
to  its  destination  which  meant  that  it 
was  ready  for  home  delivery  when  it  was 
unloaded  at  the  rail  station. 

The  Post  Office,  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  had  been  substituting  other  modes 
of  transportation  for  RPO's  here  and 
there,  as  the  need  of  the  Department 
required  it.  Yet  just  3  years  ago,  a  great 
part  of  the  postal  operation  was  han- 
dled via  RPO's. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  25  which  I  mentioned 
before,  it  had  become  obvious  that  the 
Postal  Department  had  adopted  a  policy 
of  wholesale  conversion  of  RPO  service 
to  other  modes,  especially  air  service. 

By  means  of  literally  dozens  of  letters, 
telephone  conversations,  and  questions  to 
the  Department  when  the  Post  Office  ap- 
peared before  the  Treasury  Post  Office 
Subcommittee  of  Appropriations.  I  tried 
to  learn  the  true  reasons  for  the  de- 
cision to  abandon  the  RPO's. 

The  man  who  essentially  made  that 
decision  was  William  J.  Hartigan,  who 
was  Assistant  Postmaster  General  for 
Transportation.  He  contended  that  the 
discontinuance  of  RPO's  was  an  "im- 
provement." He  told  the  Congress  that 
this  move  would  save  the  Government 
money. 

From  the  reaction  I  received  from 
throughout  the  Nation  to  my  campaign 
to  save  the  RPO's,  and  the  documented 
evidence  which  poured  into  my  office,  I 
could  only  conclude  that  mail  service 
had  substantially  deteriorated  as  a  result 
of  this  move.  In  addition,  no  figures  were 
ever  presented  to  the  Congress  which 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  RPO's  saved  the  Government 
money.  In  fact  the  opposite  appeared  to 
be  the  case. 

Nevertheless,  I  continued  to  probe  and 
question.  I  was  determined  to  find  out 
just  why  the  discontinuance  of  RPO's 
was  being  pursued  with  almost  ruthless 
detei-mination  by  Mr.  Hartigan  and  the 
Post  Office. 

Finally,  on  September  22,  1967,  my  pa- 
tience having  been  exhausted,  I  issued 
a  statement  calling  for  the  termination 
of  Mr.  Hartigan's  employment  with  the 
Post  Office. 

Unbeknown  to  me  and  other  legislators 
similarly  concerned  with  this  problem, 
but  certainly  known  to  Mr.  Hartigan,  an- 
other important  event  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember 1967. 

In  that  very  eventful  month.  The  Se- 
dalia    Marshall    Boonville    Stage    Line, 


Inc..  began  air  taxi  mall  service.  This 
firm,  with  headquarters  in  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  had  no  air  taxi  mail  service  prior 
to  that  time,  but  It  wasted  no  time  in 
acquiring  prime  contracts  from  the  di- 
vision of  the  Post  Office  which  Mr.  Harti- 
gan administered. 

Now,  later  on  in  1967,  in  fact  just  be- 
fore the  year  ended,  I  was  contacted  by 
Mr.  James  H.  Phelps,  who  was  at  that 
time  State  legislative  representative  for 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
in  Idaho. 

Mr.  Phelps  speaking  by  phone  from 
Pocatello,  said  he  had  heard  from  a  re- 
liable source  that  Mr.  Hartigan  would 
soon  leave  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  would  take  a  position  with  an  air 
taxi  service  which  had  just  begun  to  ob- 
tain many  important  air  taxi  mail  con- 
tracts. He  asked  me  to  check  out  this 
report. 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year,  when 
Mr.  Hartigan  announced  that  he  would 
soon  be  following  the  suggestion  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  and  would 
be  finding  employment  elsewhere,  I  de- 
termined to  watch  closely  exactly  what 
position  he  would  take. 

However,  Mr.  Hartigan  by  his  actions 
in  February  1968,  did  nothing  to  publicly 
substantiate  the  most  interesting  report 
Mr.  Phelps  had  mentioned  and  I  so  in- 
formed him. 

Mr.  Hartigan,  it  seems,  established 
himself  as  a  Washington  "transportation 
consultant,"  a  broad  general  title  which, 
as  everyone  in  the  business  knows,  can 
cover  a  multitude  of  activities. 

However,  later  in  1968,  Mr.  Hartigan 
apparently  felt  that  an  up  and  coming 
air  taxi  firm  would  better  suit  his  experi- 
ences, which  were  acquued  while  he  was 
busy  at  the  Post  Office  determining  which 
RPO's  should  be  eliminated  in  favor  of 
which  air  mail  hauling  contracts. 

And  so  Mr.  Hartigan  became  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Sedalia  Marshall  Boonville 
Stage  Line,  Inc.  Undoubtedly  that  firm 
was  able  to  make  Mr.  Hartigan  an  attrac- 
tive offer  since  its  air  mail  revenues  had 
jumped  from  $60,030  in  1967  to  $1,289,851 
in  1968.  The  firm  is  now  the  largest  air 
mail  taxi  carrier  in  the  United  States. 

This  whole  episode  reads  like  a  fairy 
tale  with  a  happy  ending.  Mr.  Hartigan 
is  happy  in  an  executive  position  which 
properly  utilizes  his  talents  and  I  am 
happy  because  I  believe  that  I  finally 
have  a  Uttle  better  understanding  of  why 
it  was  that  Mr.  Hartigan  pursued  the 
discontinuance  of  RPO's  with  such  de- 
termination. Until  now,  I  never  could 
quite  comprehend  that  point,  given  the 
fact  that  the  service  had  not  improved 
and  Post  Office  costs  continued  to 
escalate. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  utilize  the 
mails,  or  who  have  been  stranded  with- 
out rail  passenger  service  because  the 
elimination  of  RPO's  made  passenger 
trains  so  improfltable  they  were  discon- 
tinued— unfortunately  for  these  people 
this  tale  has  an  unhappy  ending. 

One  can  be  sure  of  one  thing,  how- 
ever: the  next  time  Mr.  Phelps  calls  me 
with  a  report,  I  am  going  to  pay  very 
close  attention  to  it. 

I  also  hope  and  trust  that  this  ad- 
ministration will  reexamine  the  whole 
matter  of  mail  transportation  to  see  if 
the  decisions  which  were  made  under 


Mr.  Hartigan's  jurisdiction  were  fair  and 
just  and  in  the  national  interest.  If  they 
were  not,  they  should  be  rescinded 
inunediately. 


GOOD    DEEDS    EVERYDAY   THING 
FOR  YOUNG  lOWANS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  wonderful  if  the  present  dissent  and 
discord  in  our  Nation  would  disappear — 
or,  at  least,  be  exercised  more  respon- 
sibly. 

It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  somehow 
convince  those  in  our  country  who  persist 
in  defying  the  law,  who  seek  to  destroy 
the  physical  and  intellectual  assets  of  our 
universities,  who  tear  at  the  moral  fiber 
of  our  society,  that  such  actions  do  nei- 
ther themselves  nor  our  civilization  any 
good. 

If  this  rush  down  the  path  of  anarchy 
by  the  destructive  among  the  young  dis- 
sidents is  to  be  stopped,  then  the  exam- 
ple must  come  from  the  99  percent  of  our 
youth  who  choose  not  to  destroy,  who 
seek  not  to  undermine,  but  who  elect  to 
build  and  rebuild.  In  that  99  percent  are 
reflected  the  good  in  America,  the 
strength  of  America,  the  future  of 
America. 

They  are  the  ones  who  by  their  exam- 
ple demonstrate  their  faith  in  America. 
To  them,  good  deeds  are  their  thing,  on 
a  daily  basis.  The  youth  of  Iowa  are  in 
that  category. 

The  Iowa  story  is  the  story  of  the  real 
America,  a  story  repeated  in  every  State 
of  the  Union.  But  their  good  deeds,  their 
warmth  and  compassion  are  usually  not 
the  stuff  of  headlines. 

However,  last  week  the  good  in  our 
youth  did  make  the  headlines  across  the 
State  of  Iowa.  In  an  excellent  article, 
Iowa  Associated  Press  Writer  John  Arm- 
strong chronicled  the  community  service 
activities  of  Iowa  youth.  As  Armstrong 
put  it: 

without  fanfare,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  young  lowans  are  proving  each  day  they're 
not  such  bad  kids  after  all. 

I  believe  his  article,  which  appeared  In 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  of  AprU  8  and 
in  other  Iowa  dailies,  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  truly  underscores  that  when  all  seems 
lost,  you  can  always  depend  on  our  youth 
to  come  through.  Perhaps  printing  of  the 
Iowa  youth  story  will  lead  to  a  national 
movement  to  reporting  the  good  in  our 
youth,  not  the  isolated  bad  which  makes 
the  news  so  frequently  and  which  leaves 
in  its  wake  the  impression  that  most  of 
our  youth  are  bad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "Good  Deeds  Everyday 
Thing  for  Young  lowans,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Good    Deeds    Evekydat    Thing    for    Totmo 

lOWANS 

(By  John  Armstrong) 

They  pitch  in  by  the  hundreds  to  help 
cities  fight  back  floods.  They  take  orphans 
to  parks  and  art  galleries.  They  raise 
thousands  of  dollars  for  starving  Blafra 
children.  They  shoft-  Juvenile  delinquents 
that  someone  cares. 

Without    fanfare,    thousands    and    thou- 
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sands    of    younjg   lowans    are    proving    each 
day  they're  notj  such   bad  kids  after  all. 

Despite  talk  o|r  sex  orgies  and  pot  smoking, 
four-letter  word^  and  luunUy  draft  protests, 
the  vast  majorliy  of  Iowa's  high  school  and 
college  studenta  never  croes  the  law.  Many 
of  them  make  gt)od  deeds  an  everyday  thing. 
While  state  legislators  were  complaining 
recently  about  profanity  at  a  University  of 
Iowa  seminar,  a  "nude-ln"  at  Orlnnell  col- 
lege, sexual  propilsculty,  beer  drinking  and 
marijuana  use  tt  Des  Moines  high  schools, 
most  students  were  qultely  "doing  their 
thing." 

Like  forming  •  teams  to  help  river  com- 
munities erect  sandbag  dikes. 

"These  young  people  do  a  tremendoxu 
Job,"  s&ld  Scott  pounty  Civil  Defense  Director 
Joseph  Dooley  14  Davenport.  'Some  of  them 
do  It  as  a  lark,  pthers  like  the  exercise.  All 
of  them  are  Imdressed  with  the  fact  they're 
serving  the  comiiunlty. 

"In  emergencies  the  kids  are  much  more 
likely  to  voluntaer  than  the  parents." 

Clinton  Mayor  Harold  Domsalla  found  that 
out  last  week.  Ui  said  great  nimibers  of  high 
school  students]  were  turning  out  to  All 
sandbags,  but  aeiiUts  were  reluctant  to  help 
with  the  back-lireaklng  work. 
"  "We-flore  makliig  good  progress."  he  said 
or  CllBtSm  flood  control  efforts,  "but  unless 
we  have  better  response  from  the  adults,  we 
are  apt  to  And  aurselves  In  a  serious  situa- 
tion." 

In  Des  Moines  about  15  teenage  boys  re- 
sponded to  an  Immediate  emergency  Sun- 
day when  they  helped  flremen  douse  flames 
from  a  brush  flr4  at  Water  Works  park.  The 
flames  almost  reiched  two  stables  housing 
about  100  horses. 

"The  Are  could  have  been  a  catastrophe, 
but  It  wasn't."  commented  Lt.  Harry  Wray 
of  the  Des  Molnts  Are  department.  "Those 
boys  really  helped  us.  It  kind  of  revives  your 
faith  In  youth." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K  snneth  Cassatt  of  Ottumwa 
have  faith  In  y<iuth.  Pour  Ottumwa  high 
school  students  I'alsed  more  than  $400  for 
brain  surgery  for  the  Cassatts'  8-year-old 
boy.  I>anny 

Elderly  men  at  the  Hamilton  county  hMne 
In  Webster  City  h  »ve  faith  In  youth.  A  group 
of  male  students  1  it  Iowa  Central  Community 
college  goes  to  tie  home  regularly  to  play 
cards  and  checkirs  or  Just  visit  with  the 
residents. 

Members  of  the  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Indian 
Mission  In  Sioux  City  have  faith  in  vouth. 
Some  Mornlngsld*  college  students  purchased 
a  54-seat  bus.  wilch  Is  used  to  transport 
Indian  families  to  various  events  In  the  city. 
Also  at  Mornlni  [Bide,  a  fraternity  provides 
monthly  support  money  for  Huvnh  Lang,  a 
9-year-old  South  Vietnamese  boy  whose 
father  was  killed  in  military  action. 

While  many  college  students  engaged  in 
Easter  vacation  hi  Jinks  In  Florida  and  CaU- 
fornla.  others  matie  better  use  of  the  free 
time. 

More  than  40  GrlriJlell  oollege  students 
spent  time  In  Denver.  New  York,  St.  Louis 
and  Des  Moines  iitudying  the  problems  of 
education,  housln;,  recreation,  employment 
and  health  amonj  the  poor.  Nineteen  Pella 
Central  college  sludenta  did  the  same  In 
Cleveland. 

A  number  of  Ui  Iverslty  of  Northern  Iowa 
students  organized  Easter  egg  hunts  for  poor 
children. 

IOWA    CNIVlKSrrT    ROL£ 

Kathy  Starbucl .  head  of  the  Hawkeye 
Area  Community  ilctlon  Program,  said  one  of 
every  10  volunte<r8  for  the  program  are 
University  of  Iow4  students.  Most  of  them 
tutor  underprlvlleaed  children. 

University  of  lo^a  ooed  Jane  Rosborough 
of  Iowa  City  spends  one  and  a  half  hours 
a  week  at  the  Plqe  school,  which  provides 
special  education  lor  handlcl^>ped  children. 
She's  now  decided  to  make  special  education 
her  major  fleld  of  sljudy. 

A  number  of  lo^a  State  students  are  tu- 
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torlng  high  school  students  two  hours  a 
week,  while  others  spend  ilx  to  10  hours  a 
week  with  young  delinquents  and  children 
from  fatherless  homes. 

About  30  University  of  Northern  Iowa  stu- 
dents meet  at  least  two  hours  a  week  with 
Juvenile  delinquents  in  Black  Hawk  County. 
Juvenile  Court  Judge  Forest  E.  Eastman  of 
Cedar  Palls  said  the  meetings  help  raise  the 
goals  of  the  troubled  yoiingsters. 

ruNDRAisnts 
Students  also  are  energetic  fund  raisers. 
Waterloo's  East  High  has  made  headlines 
because  c*  Its  racial  troubles,  but  there's 
white-black  harmony,  too.  A  group  of  white 
and  black  students  currently  Is  trying  to 
raise  $2,500  for  new  playground  eqxilpment 
at  a  neighborhood  center. 

A  Blafara  Past  day  at  the  University  of 
Northern  Iowa  earlier  this  year  raised  $3,000. 
The  Des  Moines  Inter-Clty  Student  Coun- 
cil recently  presented  a  $1,000  check  to  the 
Brian  O'Donnell  fund  to  help  the  Central 
college  football  player  whose  spine  was  sev- 
ered In  a  game  last  fall. 

Members  of  a  University  of  Northern  Iowa 
fraternity  have  raised  $2,000  over  the  last  two 
years  by  throwing  a  carnival  for  the  Crip- 
pled Children's  fund.  Most  of  the  money  has 
gone  to  Camp  Sunnyslde,  a  facility  for  handi- 
capped children  near  Des  Moines. 

Hundreds  of  University  of  Iowa  students 
are  raising  money  for  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Scholarship  fund,  which  will  provide  fl- 
nanclal  aid  for  needy  Negro  students  who 
wish  to  attend  the  university.  Lora  Kluever 
of  Atlantic  raised  several  hundred  dollars  In 
her  hometown  last  Christmas  vacation. 

Dr.  Ray  Pugh,  chairman  of  the  men's  phy- 
sical education  department  at  Drake  uni- 
versity said  too  many  adults  condemn  young 
people  for  the  actions  of  the  small  number 
of  trouble-makers  while  Ignoring  student's 
many  worthwhUe  activities. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "so  often  a  pat  on 
the  back  Is  100  percent  better  than  a  slap  In 
the  face." 


physically,     mentally,     or     emotionally 
handicapped. 

WHO    ARK    THE    HANDICAPPED? 

Who  are  the  handicapped? 
They  are  persons — men,  women,  and 
children — who  cannot  achieve  full  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  social  potential  because 
of  disability. 

Although  some  live  in  institutions, 
many  more  live  in  the  community.  Some 
are  so  severely  disabled  as  to  be  home- 
bound,  or  even  bed-bound.  Still  others 
are  able  to  take  part  in  community  ac- 
tivities when  they  have  access  and  fa- 
cilities. 

They  include  amputees,  paraplegics, 
polio  victims.  Causes  of  disability  include 
arthritis,  cardlo-vascular  diseases,  multi- 
ple sclerosis,  and  muscular  dystrophy. 

While  you  may  have  good  vision  and 
hearing,  many  persons  live  each  day  with 
limited  eyesight  or  hearing,  or  with  none 
at  all. 

While  you  may  enjoy  full  muscle 
strength  and  coordination  in  your  legs, 
there  are  those  who  must  rely  on  braces 
or  crutches,  or  perhaps  a  walker  or  wheel 
chair. 

While  you  perform  dally  millions  of 
tasks  with  your  hands  and  arms,  there 
are  many  who  live  with  limited  or  total 
disability  in  theirs. 

And  in  contrast  to  most  people,  thou- 
sands of  adults  and  children  suffer  men- 
tal or  emotional  disorders  which  hinder 
their  abilities  to  learn  and  apply  what  is 
learned  and  to  cope  adequately  with 
their  families,  jobs,  and  communities. 

Then  there  are  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  combination  or  multiple  handicaps. 

NOT    JUST   THE    HAKDICAP 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  for  not 
to  exceed  1  hour. 


HANDICAPPED  AMERICANS 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  my  remarks 
today  concern  an  exceptional  group 
which  I  joined  on  another  April  14, 
twenty-four  years  ago,  during  World 
Warn. 

It  is  a  minority  group  whose  existence 
affects  every  person  in  our  society  and 
the  very  flber  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  a  group  which  no  one  joins  by  per- 
sonal choice — a  group  whose  require- 
ments for  membership  are  not  based  on 
age,  sex,  wealth,  education,  skin  color, 
religious  beliefs,  political  party,  power, 
or  prestige. 

As  a  minority,  it  has  always  known  ex- 
clusion— maybe  not  exclusion  from  the 
front  of  the  bus,  but  perhaps  from  even 
climbing  aboard  it;  maybe  not  exclusion 
from  pursuing  advanced  education,  but 
perhaps  from  experiencing  any  formal 
education;  maybe  not  exclusion  from 
day-to-day  life  itself,  but  perhaps  from 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  develop  and 
contribute  to  his  or  her  fullest  capacity. 

It  is  a  minority,  yet  a  group  to  which 
at  least  one  out  of  every  five  Americans 
belongs. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  today  about  42 
million  citizens  of  our  Nation  who  are 


For  our  Nation's  42  million  handi- 
capped persons  and  their  families,  yes- 
terday, today,  and  tomorrow  are  not 
filled  with  "everyday"  kinds  of  problems 
which  can  be  solved  or  soothed  by 
"everyday"  kinds  of  answers.  Their  daily 
challenge  is:  accepting  and  working  with 
a  disability  so  that  the  handicapped  per- 
son car  become  as  active  and  useful,  as 
independent,  secure,  and  dignified  as  his 
ability  will  allow. 

Too  many  handicapped  persons  lead 
lives  of  loneliness  and  despair;  too  many 
feel  and  too  many  are  cut  off  from  our 
work-oriented  society;  too  many  cannot 
fill  empty  hours  in  a  satisfying,  construc- 
tive manner.  The  leisure  most  of  us  crave 
can  and  has  become  a  curse  to  many  of 
our  Nation's  handicapped. 

Often  when  a  handicapped  person  is 
able  to  work  full  or  part  time,  there  are 
few  jobs  or  inadequate  training  pro- 
grams in  his  locale.  Although  progress  is 
being  made,  many  employers  are  hesi- 
tant to  hire  a  handicapped  person,  ig- 
noring statistics  that  show  he  is  often  a 
better  and  more  dependable  worker. 

The  result  is  that  abilities  of  a  person 
are  overlooked  because  of  disabilities 
which  may  bear  little  or  no  true  relation 
to  the  job  at  hand.  The  result  to  the  tax- 
payer may  be  to  support  one  more  per- 
son at  a  cost  of  as  much  as  $3,500  per 
person  a  year.  To  the  handicapped  per- 
son himself,  it  means  more  dependency. 

STATISTICS 

Consider  these  statistics:  Only  one- 
third  of  America's  blind  and  less  than 
half  of  the  paraplegics  of  working  age 
are  employed,  while  only  a  handful  of 
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about  200,000  persons  with  cerebral  palsy 
who  are  of  working  age  are  employed. 

Beyond  this,  far  too  many  handi- 
capped persons  and  their  families  bear 
serious  economic  problems — despite  to- 
ken Qovemment  pensions  and  income 
tax  deductions  for  a  few,  and  other  fi- 
nancial aids.  I  recall  a  portion  of  a  letter 
received  recently  from  the  mother  of  a 
cerebral  palsy  child  in  a  Midwestern 
urban  area: 

There  are  the  never-ending  surgeries, 
braces,  orthopedic  shoes,  wheelchairs,  walk- 
ers, standing  tables,  bath  tables  and  so 
on  . . .  we  parents  follow  up  on  every  hopeful 
lead  In  cUnlcs  and  with  specialists;  we  go 
up  and  down  patjis  blindly  and  always  ex- 
pensively ...  I  have  talked  with  fQur  major 
Insurance  companies  who  do  not  Insure  or 
Infrequently  Insure  CP  chUdren  ...  al- 
though our  daughter  Is  Included  In  her 
father's  group  hospitalization  plan,  many 
famUles  are  not  as  fortunate.  These  are  Just 
a  few  of  the  problems,  compounded  by  the 
fact  we  must  try  to  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  our  other  "normal"  chUdren.  In 
many  cases,  some  kind  of  financial  assistance 
would  enable  us  and  others  like  us  to  provide 
for  our  children  In  our  homes,  avoiding 
overcrowding  of  already  overcrowded  facili- 
ties and  further  adding  to  the  taxpayer's 
burden  costs  for  complete  care. 

There  are  other  problems — availability 
and  access  of  health  care  personnel  and 
facilities  at  the  time  and  place  the  in- 
dividual with  handicaps  needs  them.  In 
my  own  largely  rural  State  of  Kansas, 
many  handicapped  persons  travel  300 
miles  or  more  to  receive  the  basic  health 
services  they  require. 

Education  presents  difficulties  for 
many  parents  of  handicapped  children. 
Although  a  child  may  be  educable,  there 
may  be  few,  if  any.  opportunities  in  the 
commimity  for  him  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion. Private  tutoring,  if  available,  is 
often  too  expensive.  Sadly,  to  date,  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  esti- 
mates less  than  one- third  of  the  Nation's 
children  requiring  special  education  are 
receiving  it. 

In  rehabilitation,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  said  re- 
cently 25  percent  of  America's  disabled 
have  not  received  rehabilitation  services 
and  do  not  know  where  to  seek  such 
help.  They  estimate  that  at  least  5  mil- 
lion disabled  persons  may  be  eligible  for 
assistance. 

Other  problems  the  handicapped  per- 
son faces  each  day  include  availability 
and  access  of  recreation  and  transpor- 
tation facilities,  architectural  barriers  In 
residences  and  other  buildings,  and 
many,  many  more. 

STIIX    A    PROMISING    OUTLOOK 

We  in  America  are  still  far  from  the 
half-way  point  of  assuring  that  every 
handicapped  person  can  become  as  ac- 
tive and  useful  as  his  capacities  will 
allow.  The  outlook  for  the  handicapped 
person  in  1969,  however,  is  not  altogether 
bleak.  Unparalleled  achievements  in 
medicine,  science,  education,  technology 
as  well  as  in  public  attitudes  have  ce- 
mented a  framework  in  which  the  hand- 
icapped person  today  has  more  opportu- 
nities available  to  him  than  ever  before. 
Consider  first  what  government  is  doing. 

THE   COVERNMBNT    STOBT 

The  story  of  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, hand  in  hand  with  State  govern- 


ments, Is  doing  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  the  handicapped  is  not  one  that  draws 
the  biggest  and  boldest  headlines. 
Broadly,  the  story  is  a  "good"  one,  con- 
sisting of  achievements  in  financial  as- 
sistance, rehabilitation,  research,  edu- 
cation, smd  training  of  the  handi- 
capped— a  massive  effort  to  help  many 
disabled  Americans  live  as  normal,  as 
full  and  rich  lives  as  possible. 

It  is,  in  part,  the  story  of  a  man  who, 
at  age  21,  became  a  paraplegic  after  sus- 
taining injuries  to  his  spinal  cord  and 
head  in  an  accident  while  on  the  job. 

In  1968,  he  joined  over  2,300,000  other 
disabled  men  and  women  who  have  been 
restored  to  more  productive,  useful  lives 
since  the  State-Federal  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  began  48  years  ago. 
In  1964,  the  yoimg  man — a  high  school 
dropout  with  a  wife  and  child — was  re- 
ferred to  his  State's  division  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  where  a  thorough 
program  of  total  rehabilitation  began. 
In  addition,  he  was  enrolled  in  a  training 
school  and  was  graduated  as  a  fully 
licensed  insurance  agent. 

Today — 4  years  later — he  has  his'own 
successful  insurance  business.  He  and 
his  wife  have  built  a  new  home  and 
adopted  a  baby. 

It  is  a  measure  of  America's  concern 
for  its  handicapped  citizens  that  even  50 
years  ago,  this  story  could  not  have  been 
told. 

It  takes  place  now  because  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Government  initi- 
ated and  guided  a  vital,  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  President,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion is  one  of  many  ways  the  Federal 
Government  works  to  aid  the  handi- 
capped. But  none  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams necessarily  reaches  or  helps  every 
handicapped  person. 

Nevertheless,  the  role  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  basically  successful  in 
terms  of  numbers  assisted,  basic  research 
performed,  and  the  movement  of  increas- 
ingly large  numbers  of  persons  into  more 
productive,  satisfying  channels.  It  dem- 
onstrates what  Congress  and  Federal  and 
State  governments  are  doing  to  help 
America's  handicapped  better  participate 
and  achieve. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  a 
brief  summary  of  Federal  programs  for 

the  handicapped. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 


THE    PRIVATE    SECTOR 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  m  the 
American  tradition  and  spirit  that  par- 
allel to  Government  effort  there  has  de- 
veloped the  vital  and  growing  effort  for 
the  handicapped  by  individuals,  business 
and  Industry,  churches  and  private,  vol- 
untary organizations.  It  is  a  herculean 
task  to  properly  assess  the  many,  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  private  sector- 
in  health  care,  education,  emplojTnent; 
in  research,  rehabilitation,  by  fundrais- 
ing  drives  and  through  professional  or- 
ganizations and  groups  for  the  handi- 
capped themselves.  But  it  is  here  in  the 
private  sector— with  its  emphasis  on  the 
creativity,  concern,  and  energies  of  our 
people — that  America  has  become  the 


envy  of  the  world.  Our  private  economy 
and  the  resources  of  our  people  have 
combined  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
In  America  In  ways  and  for  persons  the 
Government  could  not  begin  to  match 
or  reach. 

For  the  handicapped,  their  achieve- 
ments have  been  no  less.  I  shall  not  to- 
day, detail  or  single  out  the  achievements 
of  the  voluntary  groups  and  private  en-  j 
terprlse  Involved  in  aiding  the  handi-  - 
capped.  But  let  the  record  show  that 
without  the  sincerity,  scope,  and  success 
of  their  efforts — in  public  Information, 
employment  and  training,  in  upgrading 
health  care  and  education  personnel  and 
facilities,  in  fundralsing  and  in  support- 
ing research  to  coaquer  or  at  least  min- 
imize the  effects  of  handicapping  con- 
ditions— the  prospects  for  the  handicap- 
ped Individuals  would  not  be  as  hopeful 
as  they  are  today. 

WHERE   DO   WE    GO    fTTOM    HERE? 

Mr.  President,  as  new  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  are  developed,  as  old  ones 
are  strengthened  and  some,  perhaps 
eliminated,  as  we  in  Congress  allocate 
comparatively  limited  funds  to  help  the 
handicapped,  the  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities loom  large  before  us. 

We  must  insure  our  efforts  and  money 
are  not  misplaced  or  misdirected — that 
they  do  not  just  promise,  but  really  do 
the  job. 

Are  we  all  doing  our  best  to  see  that 
all  the  knowledge,  information,  money, 
and  other  help  is  consolidated  and  avail- 
able to  the  handicapped  person  in  the 
form  he  can  use  and  at  the  time  and 
place  he  most  needs  it? 

Is  there  sufficient  coordination  and 
planning  between  and  among  the  private 
groups  and  the  Govenunent  agencies  to 
avoid  multiplicity  and  duplication  so  that 
we  best  serve  America's  handicapped? 

Are  we  sometimes  engaged  in  a  num- 
bers race — attending  to  cases  that  re- 
spond more  quickly  in  order  to  show  re- 
sults to  donors,  members,  and  taxpayers, 
thus  sacrificing  some  attention  which 
should  be  focused  on  the  really  tough 
problems? 

Many  handicapped  persons  of  our 
Nation  are  no  longer  helpless  or  hopeless 
because  of  private  and  public  efforts 
which  have  helped  them  to  better  help 
and  be  themselves 

But  the  fact  remains  that  some  of  our 
Nation's  handicapped  and  their  families 
are  attacking  the  very  programs  and 
projects  created  to  help  them. 

Some  are  disillusioned  and  disaffected 
by  the  programs. 

Too  often,  the  information,  the  serv- 
ices, the  human  help  and  encouragement 
are  not  reaching  the  person  for  whom 
they  were  Intended  and  at  the  time  and 
place  he  needs  them. 

Some  sincerely  believe  there  may  be 
better  ways  we  can  demonstrate  our  con- 
cern and  thereby  better  achieve  for  the 
person  with  handicaps  the  independence, 
security,  and  dignity  to  which  he  is 
entitled. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  given 
recently  by  the  1968  president  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association: 

It  Is  the  person,  not  the  program  that  Is  of 
overwhelming  Importance.  It  Is  not  the  dis- 
ability that  claims  our  attention,  it  is  the 
person  with  handicaps.  It  is  not  the  main- 
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tenance  of  prestlje  of  a  particular  profes- 
sion that  mattersT  It  Is  the  contribution  of 
the  profession  to  iolvlng  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  the  Individual  who  has  handicaps. 
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When  more  of  this  emphasis  on  the 
individual  better  Influences  the  agencies 
and  professions  ^leallng  with  the  handi- 
capped. I  believe  we  can  begin  to  open 
new,  more  mearingful  vistas  for  more 
persons  with  handicaps 

We  have  been  ijivolved  in  efforts  which 
have  been  credl^ble  to  date.  Of  this, 
there  is  no  doubt 

But  are  we  doiig  our  best? 

A  highly  respe;ted  official  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  summed  up  the  problem  this 
way : 


I  do  not  feel  we 
public    or    volunta^ 
could.  We  need  to 
what  is  going  on,  v^here 
We  need  to  try  to 
clearer  purposes  fot 
relate  our  efforts  mj)re 
a  community,  to  t 
And  we  •need  to  try 
alio  sprtrtBcally  as 
achieved  by  our  expenditures 


4re  spending  our  dollars — 

—as    effectively    as    we 

take  a  whole  new  look  at 

the  service  Is  given. 

design  new  methods  and 

our  efforts.  We  need  to 

closely  to  the  needs  of 

needs  of  Its  Individuals. 

to  measure,  as  concretely 

possible  what  Is  actually 


th» 


Our  handlcappjd 
our  Nation's  greatest 
Itles  and  untappec 
better. 


Composed   of 
public  and  private 


and 

programs    and    a 

limited  funds  for 

It  could  also 


citizens  are  one  of 

unmet  responsibil- 

resources.  We  must  do 


PRESIDENT  AL    TASK    FORCE 

With  this  in  mi  id,  I  suggest  the  crea 
tion  of  a  Presiden  ;ial  task  force  or  com- 
mission to  review  what  the  public  and 
private  sectois  arn  doing  and  to  recom- 
mind  how  we  can  i  lo  better. 

representatives  of  the 

sectors,  this  task  force 

or  commission  could  provide  an  overview 

of  how  to  provide  the  handicapped  more 

help  and  hope. 

Such  a  task  fore  e  or  commission  could 
provide  valuable  assistance  to  Congress 
the  administration  as  we  develop 
.:  locate  comparatively 
1  he  handicapped 
h;lp  private  organiza- 
tions and  voluntary  groups  conduct 
their  efforts  more  efficiently  and  effeC' 
tlvely. 

The  goal  of  a  tksk  force  or  commis- 
sion, to  achieve  ma  ximum  independence, 
security,  and  dign  ty  for  the  individual 
with  handicaps,  siould  encompass  the 
total  needs  of  the  landicapped,  not  just 
employment  or  education  or  any  other 

Rather  the  task  force  or  commission 
should  concern  itself  with  the  whole 
broad  spectrum  ol  needs  and  services, 
because  as  I  have  pointed  out  the  prob- 
lems of  the  handiapped  do  not  begin 
and  end  with  the  hfindicap  itself. 

Although  there  sjre  hundreds  of  areas 
a  task  force  or  commission  could  review, 
I  am  hopeful,  if  creBted,  it  would  include 
the  following  subje<its: 

First.  Expansioh  of  employment, 
transportation,  and  recreation  oppor- 
tunities for  the  hanplcapped. 

Second.  A  director  or  central  clear- 
inghouse to  help  inljorm  the  handicapped 
person  and  his  famjly  of  available  public 
and  private  assistance. 

There  are  manjf  helpful  handbooks 
and  information  sources  available.  But 
most  are  not  conlprehensive  and  are 
more  accessible  to  ]  professionals  in  the 
field  than  to  the  ha|idicapped  who  really 
need  the  guidance  tind  information. 


Third.  Removal  of  architectural  bar- 
riers. 

Many  persons  cannot  secure  employ- 
ment or  fill  their  leisure  hours  because 
their  disabilities  bar  use  of  the  facilities. 
It  is  Just  as  easy  to  build  and  equip 
buildings  so  that  the  handicapped  and 
unhandlcapped  can  use  them.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  doing  this  now  for 
federally  financed  structures. 

Fourth.  More  development  of  health 
care  on  a  regional  or  community  basis. 
This  is  a  tough,  but  priority  matter 
and  one  which  cannot  be  accomplished 
quickly  or  inexpensively.  But  we  must 
begin  to  move  toward  more  adequate 
health  care  facilities  and  personnel 
which  serve  each  person  at  the  time  and 
place  he  needs  them. 

Fifth.  Better  serving  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  handicapped. 

Both  the  person  and  the  Nation  suf- 
fer when  any  educatable  child — handi- 
capped or  unhandlcapped — does  not  re- 
ceive an  education. 

Sixth.  Income  tax  deductions  and/or 
other  financial  assistance  to  extend  re- 
lief to  more  handicapped  persons  and 
their  families. 

Seventh.  More  attention  on  the  fam- 
ily of  the  handicapped  person. 

These  are  the  people  who  often  need 
a  degree  of  encouragement,  counseling, 
and  "rehabilitation"  themselves.  Are 
there  services  we  should  provide  to  fam- 
ily members  whose  own  lives  and  re- 
sources are  deeply  affected  by  the 
presence  of  a  handicapped  person? 

Eighth.  Increased  dialog  and  coordi- 
nation between  private  and  voluntary 
groups  and  Government  agencies  to 
avoid  multiplicity  and  duplication. 

What  is  at  stake  is  not  the  agency, 
group,  or  program.  What  is  at  stake  is 
the  future  of  the  handicapped  person 
with  his  own  abilities  and  potentialities. 

CONCLUSION 

.  This,  then,  Mr.  President,  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  my  first  speech  in  the 
Senate. 

I  know  of  nc  more  important  subject 
matter,  not  solely  because  of  my  per- 
sonal interest,  but  because  in  our  great 
country  some  42  million  Americans  suf- 
fer from  a  physical,  mental,  or  emo- 
tional handicap.  Progress  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  made  by  Federal  and 
State  governments,  by  private  agencies, 
and  individual  Americans;  but  nonethe- 
less there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  if  the 
handicapped  American:  young,  old, 
black,  white,  rich,  or  poor  is  to  share  in 
the  joys  experienced  by  others.  The  task 
ahead  is  monumental,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  there  are  forces  In  America 
ready  and  willing  to  meet  the  challenge- 
including,  of  course,  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  by  their  acts 
and  deeds  have  demonstrated  their  great 
interest. 

Exhibit  1 
Federal   Programs   for   the   Handicapped 

DISABLED    veterans 

The  program  of  services  for  disabled  vet- 
erans as  we  know  It  today  began  with  enact- 
ment of  the  Soldier  Rehabilitation  Act, 
which  was  passed  unanimously  by  Congress 
June  27,  1918  (Pi.  178.  65th  Congress).  Un- 
der this  law,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  created  by  legUlatlon  the  year 
before,  was  authorized  to  organize  and  offer 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  for  dis- 
abled veterans. 


The  program  was  finally  closed  out  July  2 
1928.  In  the  program's  10-year  existence" 
about  676,000  veterans  applied  for  tralnlne' 
About  330.000  completed  their  courses  satis-' 
factorlly  and  were  considered  rehabilitated 
and  about  98  percent  of  them  were  employed 
at  the  time  their  training  was  completed  or 
terminated. 

Soon  after  the  U.S.  entered  World  War  n 
planning  began  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  for  disabled  servicemen  returnlM 
from  that  war.  * 

On  March  13.  1943,  after  much  discussion 
over  whether  the  veterans  program  should  be 
allied  with  the  civilian  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program,  the  House  passed  a  bUl  au- 
thorizing a  separate  veterans'  program  It 
was  signed  Into  law  11  days  later  as  P.L  16 
78th  Congress,  and  covered  veterans  who 
served  In  the  armed  services  between  Pearl 
Harbor  Day,  December  7,  1941.  and  the  de- 
clared end  of  the  war.  This  legislation  set 
Into  motion  an  effort  which,  before  termina- 
tion, benefitted  several  hundred  thousand 
disabled  veterans. 

When  the  U.S.  entered  the  Korean  conflict 
the  Congress  enacted  legislation  to  Insure 
that  the  men  who  fought  there  could  receive 
the  same  services  as  World  War  II  veterans 
By  1955,  about  36,000  Korean  veterans  had 
received  vocational  rehabilitation  training 
for  service-connected  disabilities. 

Later  legislation  made  It  possible  for  vet- 
erans disabled  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Korean  confilct  to  receive  rehabilitation  and 
other  services  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. This  Includes  peace-time  veterans  and 
the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war.  In  1968 
alone,  6,192  veterans  participated  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training,  bringing  the 
total  number  since  the  program  began  to 
721,000. 

Disabled  veterans  who  need  prosthetic  and 
sensory  aids  can  obtain  them  from  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  In  1968  prosthetic 
appliances  and  services  were  furnished  to 
about  465.000  disabled  veterans,  including 
5,400  Vietnam  veterans.  Approximately  $10.2 
mUUon  was  spent  In  1968  for  the  procure- 
ment and  repair  of  prosthetic  and  other  re- 
lated appliances. 

Last  year,  too,  requests  for  grants  were 
approved  to  help  pay  for  special  automobiles 
for  2.850  veterans  because  of  loss  of  hands 
or  feet  or  severe  eye  impairment.  Expendi- 
tures for  this  benefit  In  1968  totalled  almost 
$3.5  million,  bringing  the  total  cost  to  $83.6 
million  since  this  program  was  enacted  in 
1946. 

Another  special  benefit  for  disabled  vet- 
erans is  the  grant  program  for  acquiring 
specially-adapted  housing  for  those  who 
need  braces,  crutches,  canes,  or  wheelchairs. 
Grants  totaling  $4.4  million  were  made  to 
460  veterans  In  1968.  Since  the  program  be- 
gan In  1948,  9,705  grants  at  a  cost  of  $92.7 
million  have  been  awarded. 

With  the  creation  of  a  new  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  December  31,  1945,  the 
Veterans  Administration  set  In  motion  a  new 
pattern  of  care  and  rehabilitation  sen-Ice 
for  sick.  Injured  and  disabled  veterans  en- 
tering VA  hospitals.  A  special  rehabilitation 
service  was  developed:  selected  hospitals 
were  specially  staffed  and  equipped  for  cer- 
tain disabilities  such  as  spinal  cord  Injury, 
blindness,  epilepsy,  amputation  and  other 
conditions. 

PROGRAMS    FOR     DISABLED    CtVILIANS 

A  rehabilitation  program  for  disabled  civil- 
ians was  not  enacted  simultaneously  with 
the  veterans'  program  because  of  opposition 
that  It  was  not  practicable  and  also  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Two  years  later — June  2.  1920 — President 
Wilson  signed  into  law  the  Civilian  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  (P.L.  236,  66th 
Congress).  The  bill,  known  as  the  Smlth- 
Fess  Act,  is  one  of  the  oldest  grant-in-aid 
programs  for  providing  services  for  Indi- 
viduals. At  that  time,  services  under  the 
act,  were  confined  to  counseling.  Job  train- 
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ing.  artificial  limbs  and  other  prosthetic  ap- 
pliances, and  Job  placement.  It  provided  for 
an  approprlaUon  of  $750,000  for  fiscal  year 
1921  and  $1  million  for  fiscal  years  1922  to 
1924  and  for  payments  to  States  cooperating 
in  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  dis- 
abled In  industry.  Federal  funds  were  to  be 
matched  by  the  States  and  were  not  to  be 
used  for  institutions  for  handicapped  per- 
sons except  when  individuals  entitled  to 
benefits  of  the  act,  required  special  training. 
In  its  first  year,  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  helped  rehabilitate  523  dis- 
abled persons.  Authorization  for  the  program 
was  renewed  by  Congress  several  times  until 
1936,  when  the  Social  Security  Act  Included 
permanent  authorization.  This  action  dem- 
onstrated the  consensus  of  congressional 
thought  that  vocational  rehabilitation 
should  be  a  permanent  program  in  the 
united  States.  Continuing  to  grow,  the  pro- 
gram rehabilitated  11.890  persons  In  1940. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  Into  World 
War  II  caused  a  manpower  shortage  which 
gave  disabled  persons  who  had  been  rehabili- 
tated an  opportunity  to  show  the  nation  that 
the  disabled  could  be  productive,  capable 
workers.  Many  employers  began  calling  for 
more  rehabilitated  workers  than  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program,  despite  Its 
success,  was  prepared  to  provide.  For  more 
than  20  years  since  its  enactment,  the  pro- 
gram had  been  limited  in  scope  and  uncer- 
tainly financed.  Some  States  had  excellent 
programs,  but  many  did  not.  Development 
on  a  national  scale  had  been  uneven. 

Legislation  in  1943  helped  solve  some  of 
these  problems,  and  other  legislation  In  later 
years  helped  to  shape  it  into  the  more  mean- 
ingful and  effective  program  it  Is  today. 

In  1943  after  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
Veterans'  and  civilian  vocational  programs 
was  defeated,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1943  (P.L.  113,  78th  Con- 
gress) were  signed  into  law.  The  1943  law 
superseded  the  1920  legislation  and  broad- 
ened the  vocational  rehabilitation  program — 
more  liberal  financing,  increased  State  serv- 
ices, and  broadened  the  concept  of  rehabili- 
tation. 

Rehabilitation  services  were  extended  to  the 
mentally  handicapped  and  the  mentally  111. 
Separate  State  agencies  for  the  blind  were 
Incorporated  Into  the  Federal-State  rehabili- 
tation program.  In  addition,  the  now  50 
States,  and  Puerto  Rico  were  all  placed  on 
the  same  footing  with  respect  to  Federal 
grants.  An  improved  provision  of  the  1943  law 
was  coverage  for  specified  corrective  surgery 
or  therapeutic  treatment  necessary  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  a  disability.  Administration  of 
the  program  was  transferred  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency.  In  1950,  59,597  persons  were 
rehabilitated. 

There  were  problems,  however.  Partly  be- 
cause the  financial  system  was  becoming  in- 
adequate and  because  there  was  no  provision 
for  research,  professional  training,  and  other 
features,  essential  progress  was  not  being 
made. 

Legislation  in  1954,  supported  by  President 
Elsenhower,  was  an  effort  to  remedy  these 
problems.  While  retaining  the  basic  pattern 
of  services,  the  1954  amendments  (P.L.  565, 
83rd  Congress)  made  sweeping  improve- 
ments. They  included  provisions  for  research, 
demonstration,  and  training  activities.  The 
Federal  share  was  Increased  on  a  formula 
basis,  to  give  greater  support  to  States  with 
relatively  large  populations  and  relatively 
small  per  capita  income.  It  initiated  a  new 
system  of  project  grants  for  improvement 
and  extension  of  services.  For  the  first  time, 
the  use  of  Federal  grants  to  expand,  modern- 
ize and  equip  rehablUtetlon  facilities  and 
workshops  was  also  authorized. 

In  1954,  Congress  also  amended  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  survey  and  construction  act 
to  provide  Federal  grants  to  help  construct 
rehabilitation  facilities. 

While  In  1960,  88,275  persons  were  re- 
habilitated under  the  vocational  rehabilita- 


tion program,  by  1966  it  had  mushroomed  to 
over  135,000  persons. 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  act  (P.L.  89-333)  were  de- 
signed to  bring  the  public  and  voluntary 
agencies  Into  a  closer  working  alliance.  It 
expanded  and  enlarged  the  program  by 
broadening  Its  legal  and  financial  base. 
Services  to  the  severely  disabled,  the  mentally 
retarded,  the  deaf,  and  other  handicapped 
individuals  were  Increased.  A  national  com- 
mission on  architectural  barriers  to  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped  was  estab- 
lished. Federal  financial  support  was  ex- 
tended to  local  areas  for  funding  more  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs.  In  a  drive  to 
build  more  rehabilitation  facllltleB  and  work- 
shops, funds  were  authorized  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  improve  the  work- 
shops and  to  construct  more  vocationally- 
oriented  rehabilitation  facilities.  Grants  to 
States  to  conduct  comprehensive  State-wide 
planning  by  agencies  designated  by  the 
Governors  were  also  provided. 

In  1967  Congress  took  further  steps  to  im- 
prove rehabUltatlon  programs  for  the  Na- 
tion's disabled.  The  1967  amendments  (P.L. 
90-99)  extended  and  expanded  grant  au- 
thorizations to  States  for  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. Provisions  were  made  to  establish  a  na- 
tional center  for  deaf-blind  youth  and  adults 
and  to  extend  services  to  disabled  migrants, 
and  their  families.  In  addition,  the  1967 
amendments  required  State  agencies  to  pro- 
vide services  to  the  handicapped  without  re- 
gard to  their  residence  locations. 

Finally,  Just  this  past  year.  Congress  passed 
another  bUl  amending  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program.  The  bill  Increased  the 
Federal  share  for  basic  support  of  State  pro- 
grams from  75  to  80  percent,  beginning  in 
fiscal  1970,  and  established  a  minimum  allot- 
ment of  $1  million  for  each  State  to  Increase 
efficiency,  expand  services,  and  reach  more 
clients.  The  1968  amendments  (P.L.  90-391) 
also  extended  programs  of  grants  for  innova- 
tion, for  special  projects  and  for  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  construction  and  staffing. 

The  bill  established  a  new  vocational  eval- 
uation and  work  adjustment  program  to 
serve  those  who  are  disadvantaged  by  such 
reasons  as  physical  or  mental  disability, 
youth,  advanced  age,  low  educational  attain- 
ment, ethnic  or  cultural  factors,  or  prison  or 
delinquency  records,  especially  in  association 
with  poverty. 

Evaluation  may  Include  preliminary  diag- 
nostic studies  to  determine  whether  the  Indi- 
vidual is  disadvantaged,  has  or  will  have  an 
employment  handicap,  and  needs  rehabili- 
tation services.  Work  adjustment  services  in- 
clude appraisal  of  the  individual's  pattern  of 
work  behavior  and  development  of  work 
habits,  work  tolerance,  and  social  and  be- 
havior patterns  suitable  for  successful  Job 
performance. 

Establishment  of  the  social  and  rehabili- 
tation service  in  1967  also  brought  about  an 
expansion  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Agency,  and  its  transfer  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Mental  Retardation,  under  the 
newly-named  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration. In  1961,  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed the  President's  Panel  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation and  gave  them  a  mandate  to  rec- 
ommend a  national  plan  to  combat  mental 
retardation. 

The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental 
Retardation  Planning  Amendments  of  1963 
(Pi.  88-156)  carried  out  several  recom- 
mendations of  the  panel.  This  act  provided 
funds  to  assist  the  States  In  planning  com- 
prehensive State  and  community  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1965  (P.L.  89-97)  ex- 
tended comprehensive  planning  grants  to  the 
States,  enabling  Implementation  of  their 
comprehensive  plans  to  combat  mental 
retardation. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963  (Pi.  88-164)   author- 


ized grants  to  SUtes  to  construct  facilities 
to  serve  the  mentally  retarded.  It  also  pro- 
vided grants  to  assist  In  construction  of  uni- 
versity-affiliated facilities  to  provide  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  for  clinical  train- 
ing of  specialized  personnel  and  for  demon- 
stration of  new  service  techniques. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Amendment  of 
1967  (P.L.  90-170)  extended  these  two  pro- 
grams and  established  a  new  grant  program 
to  pay  part  of  the  compensation  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  in  community 
facilities  for  the  retarded,  for  Initial  opera- 
tion of  new  facilities,  or  of  new  services  in 
a  facility.  Projects  have  been  approved  for 
construction  of  242  community  facilities  to 
serve  over  63,000  retardates. 

In  1963,  Congress  authorized  the  hospital 
Improvement  program  to  support  projects 
to  improve  services  In  State  mental  retarda- 
tion institutions.  This  program  is  assisting 
about  100  of  the   169  existing  facilities. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amend- 
ments of  1968  (Pi.  90-391)  authorized  proj- 
ects for  rehabilitation  of  mentally  retarded 
persons  not  eligible  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion due  to  age,  severity  of  handicap,  or 
other  reasons.  The  first  appropriation  for 
this  program  is  being  requested  for  1970. 

Today,  there  are  90  rehabilitation  agencies 
with  800  offices  operating  nationwide  and  in 
four  territories.  They  serve  nearly  700,000 
handicapped  persons  e.-vch  year  at  a  State- 
Federal  cost  of  over  a  half-blUlon  dollars. 

PROGRAMS   FOR  THE   BLIND 

One  Of  the  first  pieces  of  legislation  pro- 
viding Federal  aid  for  handicapped  persons 
was  approved  March  3.  1879,  under  the  title 
"An  Act  To  Promote  the  Education  of  the 
Blind."  This  law  set  up  a  perpetual  trust 
fund  of  United  States  Bonds,  the  Income 
from  which,  in  the  amount  of  $10,000  a  year, 
would  go  to  the  American  Printing  House 
For  the  Blind  in  Loulsx'llle.  Kentucky,  so  that 
books  and  other  materials  could  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country.  Subsequent  amend- 
ments gradually  increased  the  authorization 
for  this  program.  In  1956.  it  was  $410,000  a 
year.  Then  In  1961,  Congress  removed  the 
celling  from  the  annual  appropriation  and 
made  it  an  amount  to  be  determined  by  Con- 
gress. In  fiscal  year  1968,  the  printing  house 
served  some  19,000  blind  children  with  books 
and  other  teaching  materials  at  a  cost  of 
$1.5  million. 

The  printing  house  was  originally  designed 
to  serve  blind  children.  In  1931.  Congress 
enacted  the  so-called  Pratt-Smoot  Act  (P.L. 
787,  7lEt  Congress)  to  "Provide  Books  for  the 
Use  of  the  Adult  Blind  Residents  of  the 
United  States."  This  legislation  formed  the 
basis  for  the  Federally-supported  library 
service  to  the  blind  vested  in  the  division  for 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  In  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

In  1933,  an  amendment  to  the  act  made 
avaUable  for  distribution  talking  books,  or 
phonograph  records,  in  addition  to  the  Braille 
books  already  used. 

As  commercial  firms  became  Interested  In 
producing  talking  book  records,  a  1939 
amendment  gave  preference  to  "nonprofit- 
making  Institutions  or  agencies  whose  activ- 
ities are  primarily  concerned  with  the  blind." 
A  1942  amendment  provided  maintenance 
and  replacement  of  talking  book  machines  as 
well  as  the  talking  books. 

Then  in  1952  Congress  enacted  an  amend- 
ment removing  the  word  "adult"  from  the 
act.  clearing  the  way  for  blind  children  to 
also  benefit  from  the  program.  In  1966,  an- 
other amendment  extended  the  program  to 
Include  other  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons. In  1968,  140,000  handicapped  readers 
received  catalogs  from  which  to  select  read- 
ing matter  and  circulation  of  the  contoiners, 
and  reels,  and  volumes,  was  over  5.265.000. 
The  expenditure  for  the  program  in  1968  was 
$5.6  mUllon. 

One  aspect  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  is  the  emphasis  given  to  adjustment. 
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training,  and  placAnent  of  blind  persona  In 
competitive  emplojment.  Attention  waa  first 
focused  on  this  seterely  disabled  group  as  a 
result  of  the  passage  of  P.  L.  113  In  1943. 

The  amendment^  to  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation act  In  19|4  made  a  limited  amount 
of  training  and  research  money  available,  so 
employment  opportunities  for  blind  workers 
have  been  greatly  eitpanded.  In  1968,  6,800 
blind  and  12,000  vistoally-Ilmlted  persons  were 
placed  In  a  variety  of  occupations.  In  addi- 
tion, special  worlcahope  for  the  blind  now 
employ  approximately  5,000. 

Another  phase  of  employment  for  the  blind 
was  made  available  through  the  provisions 
of  the  R&ndolph-Sheppard  Act  (P.  L.  732)  in 
1936  which  gave  preference  for  operation  of 
snack  bars,  vending  stands,  and  other  facili- 
ties of  Federal  prof)ertle8  to  qualifled  blind 
persons.  Installation  of  facilities,  training, 
and  supervision  of  blind  operators  are  re- 
sponsibilities of  thei  State  licensing  agencies. 
In  1968,  3,259  bli^d  persons  earned  916.6 
million,  an  average! of  W,580  per  operator. 

EDUCATION    of   THI    HAXDICAPPKD 

In  1864  President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed 
Into  law  a  bill  estat^shing  a  national  college 
for- the  deaf  later  tb  be  known  as  Oallaudet 
CoUege,  aad  In  187^.  Ck>ngress  enacted  legis- 
lation giving  fede^l  financial  aid  to  the 
American  Printing  fiouse  for  the  Blind.  Un- 
fortunately, these  t<(ro  programs  were  the  ex- 
tent of  Federal  aid  j  for  education  of  handi- 
capped children  for  the  next  three  quarters  of 
a  Century. 

In  1954  Congress  I  enacted  the  cooperative 
Research  Act  (P.  |L.  83-531)  for  research 
grants  in  education^  In  1957,  $675,000  of  the 
$1  million  approprliited  under  the  Act  was 
earmarked  to  be  spent  on  research  on  edu- 
cation of  the  mentally  retarded. 

In  1958  Congress  passed  the  captioned  films 
for  the  Deaf  Program  (P.  L.  85-905).  Origi- 
nally aimed  at  cultural  enrichment  and  rec- 
reation, amendment*  In  1962  and  1965  broad- 
ened the  program  Injto  a  flexible,  comprehen- 
sive Instructional  program  for  the  deaf. 
Including  teacher  training.  1967  legislation 
extended  the  progrann  to  Include  all  handi- 
capped children  requiring  special  education. 
Legislation  in  1958  (PL.  85-926)  authorized 
grants  to  educational  Institutions  to  help 
train  professional  personnel  to  train  teachers 
of  mentally  retarded  children.  In  1961,  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  authorizing  support 
for  training  classroam  teachers  of  the  deaf 
(PL.  87-276). 

In  1963,  these  programs  for  training  per- 
sonnel to  work  wlt^  handicapped  children 
were  expanded  to  Include  teachers  of  chil- 
dren who  are  "hardj  of  hearing,  speech  Im- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health 
Impaired."  as  well  ai  mentally  retarded  and 
deaf.  The  same  legl4atlon  (P.L.  88-164)  au- 
thorized grants  for  flesearch  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  In  education  of  handicapped 
children.  A  1965  amendment  to  this  program 
authorized  construction,  equipping,  and  op- 
eration of  facilities  tor  research  and  related 
purposes.  [ 

The  year  1965  saw  enactment  of  a  great 
body  of  legislation  to  aid  In  the  education 
of  handicapped  youngsters.  The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  (PX.  89-10) 
provided  programs  tfcrough  local  education 
agencies  to  reach  hkndlcapped  children  In 
low  Income  areas.  li  also  provided  support 
for  supplemental  services  Including  special 
Instruction  for  the  Handicapped  and  for  in- 
novative programs.  JA  1965  amendment  to 
this  act  (P.L.  89-3 13)  provided  grants  to 
State  agencies  direcljly  responsible  for  edu- 
cating handicapped  ichlldren.  This  brought 
assistance  to  State-Operated  or  State-sup- 
ported schools  for  the  deaf,  retarded,  etc., 
not  eligible  under  th^  original  act. 

Also  m  1965  Congrass  enacted  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act  (PL. 
8»-36)  authorizing  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  postsecon4ary  technical  training 
facility  for  young  adtilta  who  are  deaf.  This 
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institute,  which  is  being  established  at  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochea- 
ter.  New  York,  complementa  Oallaudet  Col- 
lege, which  providea  a  liberal  arta  program. 
1966  aaw  more  legialatlon  for  education  of 
the  handicapped.  There  waa  the  Model  Sec- 
ondary School  for  the  Deaf  Act  (PJJ.  89-694) 
which  created  a  model  high  achool  as  part  of 
Oallaudet  College  to  serve  deaf  children  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  Planned  to  offer 
a  full  curriculum  and  the  normal  extracur- 
ricular acUvltiea  of  high  schoola,  thla  model 
high  school  for  deaf  children  may  lead  to 
formation  of  other  similar  schools  through- 
out the  country. 

Also  in  1966,  Congress  pcuaed  further 
amendments  (PI..  89-750)  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  which 
authorized  funds  to  aseist  the  States  in 
Improvement  of  programs  and  projects  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children  at 
preschool,  elementiiry,  and  secondary  levels. 
The  1966  amendment  also  required  eatab- 
lishment  of  a  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Handicapped  Children  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  programs  carried  on 
for  handicapped  children  by  the  Office  of 
Education. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  undertook  a  bold 
precedent,  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped  to  administer 
all  Office  of  Education  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  The  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  has  made  major  strides  in 
stimulaUng  a  local,  State  and  Federal  part- 
nership for  improvement  of  education  for 
handicapped  children. 

The  1967  amendments  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  further  broad- 
ened and  extended  the  program  of  services 
to  the  handicapped.  Region&I  resource  cen- 
ters were  authorized  to  determine  special 
education  needs  of  handicapped  children 
referred  to  them,  develop  educational 
programs  to  meet  these  needs,  and  assist 
schools  In  providing  such  programs.  The  1967 
legislation  alsp  authorized  establishment 
and  operation  of  centers  for  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren, programs  designed  to  improve  recruit- 
ing of  educational  personnel  and  to  Improve 
dissemination  of  Information  on  educational 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped. 

The  1967  Mental  Retardation  amendments 
(P.L.  90-170)  provided  support  for  training 
professional  personnel  and  for  research  and 
demonstration  activities  In  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation  for  mentally  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  children. 

The  most  recent  piece  of  legislation  for 
education  of  handicapped  children  was  en- 
acted In  the  Handicapped  Children's  Early 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90- 
538).  It  authorizes  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations  for  estab- 
bllshment  of  experimental  preschool  and 
early  education  programs  which  show  prom- 
ise of  developing  comprehensive  and  Inno- 
vative approaches  for  meeting  special  prob- 
lems of  handicapped  children.  This  legisla- 
tion recognizes  that  the  most  rapid  learn- 
ing period  comes  In  the  years  before  school 
traditionally  begins.  The  programs  engen- 
dered by  this  legislation  should  do  much  to 
Identify  handicapped  children  early  and  to 
help  give  them  a  better  start  toward  full, 
productive  lives. 

EMPLOTMZMT  OF  THB  HANDICAPPED 

Once  a  handicapped  person  Is  rehabilitated 
and  able  to  support  himself,  he  often  en- 
counters tremendous  difficulties  In  securing 
meaningful  employment.  A  case  is  not  con- 
sidered closed.  In  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program,  until  the  disabled  person  Is  on 
the  Job,  and  has  satisfactorily  adjusted  In  the 
eyes  of  both  the  disabled  person  and  his 
employer. 

For  many  reasons,  employers  are  reluctant 
to  hire  the  handicapped.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  change  this  attitude 
among  employers  and  the  public  and  has  met 
with  some  success. 

In  addition  to  the  placement  program  of 


the  vocational  rehabUltation  program,  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  through 
State  and  local  employment  services,  pro- 
vides direct  employment  counseling  and  as- 
sistance to  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped  persona  seeking  work.  Public  informa- 
tion and  educational  activities  directed  to- 
ward employers  and  labor  organizations  are 
part  of  the  effort  made  under  these  programs. 
Selective  placement  techniques  are  also  used 
to  help  match  the  physical  demands  of  a  Job 
to   the   physical   capacities   of   a   worker. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Etaployment 
of  the  Handicapped,  a  voluntary  group  of 
about  600  men  and  women,  has  made  great 
accomplishments  In  the  past  20  years  to  pro- 
mote greater  employment  opportunity  for 
qualified  handicapped  men  and  women.  Op- 
erating within  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
within  a  budget  that  until  last  year  had  a 
celling  of  only  a  half  million  dollars,  the 
Committee  maintains  working  relationships 
with  the  53  cooperating  governor's  commit- 
tees, and  with  the  various  Federal  Depart- 
ments, Agencies,  and  Commissions.  The  Com- 
mittee works  to  help  assure  that  the  handi- 
capped are  considered  for  their  abilities,  and 
to  help  facilitate  development  of  maximum 
employment  opportunities  for  them.  The 
peak  of  Ita  activity,  although  it  goes  full 
steam  throughout  each  year,  is  in  the  first 
full  week  of  October,  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  also  involved 
in  training  the  handicapped.  Enactment  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
in  1962  widened  the  opportunity  for  the  De- 
partment to  develop  meaningful  training 
programs  for  handicapped  workers.  It  was 
estimated  that  by  the  summer  of  1966,  well 
over  25.000  handicapped  persons  had  received 
training  under  MDTA  and  over  20,000  of  those 
had  already  obtained  Jobs. 

HOUSING    FOR    THE     HANDICAPPED 

The  Federal  Government  Is  Involved  in 
several  programs  concerned  with  housing  for 
the  handicapped  or  disabled.  The  Housing 
Assistance  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  provides 
loans  and  contributions  to  local  housing  au- 
thorities which,  In  turn,  provide  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  for  low-income  families 
at  rent  they  can  afford.  Handicapped  persons 
of  limited  Income  are  among  those  eligible 
for  benefits  under  this  program,  established 
by  the  US.  Housing  Act  of  1937  (PL,  75- 
412). 

The  Hoiislng  Assistance  Administration 
also  provides  low-Interest,  long-term  loans 
to  private  nonprofit  corporations,  consumer 
cooperatives,  and  public  agencies  for  new  and 
renovated  rental  housing,  dining  facilities, 
community  rooms,  and  workshops  for  xi\e 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  whose  incomes 
are  above  the  levels  set  for  admission  to  pub- 
lic housing  projects,  but  below  that  needed 
to  pay  rents  for  available  private  housing. 
This  program  was  enacted  by  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  (P.L.  86-372) . 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  (PL.  87-70)  es- 
tablished a  grant  program  for  public  and 
private  groups  to  develop  new  or  improved 
means  of  providing  housing  for  low-Income 
persons,  the  physically  handicapped,  and 
families.  Demonstration  of  means  to  provide 
housing  Is  spedflcally  authorized  by  t.iis 
legislation. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  (P.L.  89-117)  authorized  rent  sup- 
plement payments  to  help  assure  privately- 
owned  housing  Is  available  to  low-income 
Indlviauals  or  families  of  low  Income.  The 
handicapped  are  among  those  eligible  for 
this  program  if  their  income  does  not  exceed 
the  maximum  amount  established  In  the 
area  for  occupancy  of  federally-aided,  low- 
rent  public  housing. 

ARCHITECTURAL     BARRIERS 

Related  to  housing.  Congress  in  1968, 
passed  legislation  to  Insure  that  certain 
buUdlngs  financed   with  Federal  funds  are 
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designed  and  constructed  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped  (P.L.  90-480). 
This  legislation  applies  to  any  public  build- 
ings constructed  In  whole  or  part  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  only  exceptions  are  privately- 
owned  residences  and  buildings  or  facilities 
on  military  installations  Intended  primarily 
for  use  by  able-bodied  military  personnel. 

This  legislation  was  passed  after  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Architectural  Barriers  to  Rehabil- 
itation of  the  Handlcapp>ed,  authorized  bj 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  AmendmenU 
of  1965  and  appointed  by  the  President  In 
1966. 

The  legislation  should  spur  States  and 
local  governments  to  enact  legislation  and 
regulations  so  that  all  public  buUdlngs,  not 
only  those  built  with  Federal  funds,  will 
t«  so  constructed  that  the  disabled  will 
be  able  to  fully  utilize  them.  Some  45  States 
have  laws  or  resolutions  already,  but  many 
of  them  are  not  strong  enough  to  have 
much  effect.  Only  a  few  municipalities  thus 
far  have  taken  similar  action. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  NEEDY   BLIND  AND  TOTALLY 
DISABLED 

The  Federal  Government  Is  Involved  in 
programs  of*  support  for  needy  blind  per- 
sons and  for  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled persona  through  social  security  legis- 
lation enacted  In  1935  and  1950.  Under  these 
public  assistance  programs,  the  Govern- 
ment provides  grants  to  States  and  the 
States,  in  turn,  provide  three  forms  of  as- 
sistance: cash  payments  for  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  other  basic  needs;  medical  or 
remedial  care  recognized  under  State  law, 
through  payments  directly  to  hospitals, 
physicians,  dentists,  and  other  providers 
of  care;  and  social  services,  such  as  coun- 
seling on  personal  problems,  help  in  finding 
better  housing,  referral  to  community  re- 
sources, and  homemaker  services. 

These  programs  are  available  to  needy 
blind  persons  so  that  they  may  attain  or 
retain  their  self-support  or  self-care  capa- 
bility and  to  people  over  age  18  who  cannot 
support  themselves  because  they  have  a 
permanent  and  total  physical  or  mental 
Impairment. 

In  1967  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
aid  to  the  blind  in  the  States  and  terri- 
tories with  programs  in  operation  totaled 
over  82,000.  Combined,  total  expenditure 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  funds  for  this 
purpose  was  over  $86.9  million,  and  the 
average  payment  for  all  Individuals  partic- 
ipating nationwide  was  $90.45  per  month. 
Under  the  program  for  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled,  there  were  646.000  re- 
cipients receiving  a  total  of  $573.5  miUion, 
averaging  $80.60  per  monthly  payment. 

SOCIAL       SECURITY       DISABILITY       INSURANCE 

The  basic  social  security  program  which 
provides  benefits  to  the  worker  when  he 
retires  also  provides  cash  benefits  to  covered 
disabled  workers  under  age  65  and  to  their 
dependents  for  as  long  as  the  worker  is  un- 
able to  engage  In  "substarTtlal  gainful  ac- 
tivity." In  1967,  over  two  million  disabled 
workers  and  dependents  received  social  se- 
curity cash  benefits  totalling  over  $147.8 
million.  Under  the  1965  social  security 
amendments,  use  of  trust  funds  was  au- 
thorized to  pay  the  cost  of  rehabilitation 
services  provided  by  the  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  to  certain  disability 
insurance  beneficiaries. 

The  "Medicare"  Act  passed  In  1965  Included 
a  Uttle-publlclzed  but  valuable  new  arrange- 
ment for  restoring  more  disabled  people:  It 
authorized  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  transfer  from  trust  funds  for  retire- 
ment and  disability  benefits  certain  amounts 
for  vocational  rehabUltation  services  to  dis- 
abled workers  receiving  aoclal  security  bene- 
fits. A  limit  of  one  percent  of  the  total  bene- 
fita  being  received  placed  a  control  on  how 
many  funda  could  be  tranaferred  each  year. 
These  funds  are  uaed  by  the  Federal-State 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  to  pay  for 
services  to  disabled  beneficiaries,  most  of 
whom  can  be  restored  to  activity  and  work, 
thereby  reeumlng  their  payments  into  the 
trust  funds.  For  this  year.  $18,077,000  was 
tranaferred  for  thU  work. 

SUMMARY 

The  above  Federal  programs  have  been  de- 
scribed brlefiy  and  quite  possibly  some  pro- 
grams may  have  been  unintentionally  over- 
looked in  our  research. 

At  any  rate,  the  summary  may  be  of 
assistance  to  those  interested  In  the  prob- 
lems and  programs  concerning  handicapped 
Americans. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  express  great  pride  In,  and  ask 
to  be  associated  with  this  most  excellent 
statement  just  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague.  He  speaks  of  a  problem  which, 
in  his  own  words,  affects  every  person  in 
our  society  and  every  fiber  of  our  Nation. 

Here  is,  then,  a  definition  coupled  with 
a  solution  and,  treated  with  sympathy 
and  yet  with  reason,  an  approach,  I  am 
sure,  that  will  sneld  to  progress. 

I  think  that  one  point  he  so  clearly 
set  forth  is  the  challenge.  That  is  when 
hesiskedallof  us: 

Are  we  doing  our  best  to  see  that  all  the 
knowledge,  the  information,  and  money,  and 
other  help  is  consolidated  and  available  to 
the  handicapped  person  In  the  form  he  can 
best  use  and  in  the  time  and  place  he  needs 
It  most? 

I  think  he  answered  that  question  by 
saying  a  little  later  on  that  we  must  do 
better.  He  makes  a  proposal  which  is 
specific  In  its  recommendations,  and  is  an 
enormous  contribution,  I  think,  to  a  very 
great  problem. 

I  look  forward  to  the  other  proposal 
that  he  shall  be  making  in  the  days  ahead 
in  regard  to  what  is,  really,  one  of  the 
great  problems  facing  this  country  in  the 
last  third  of  the  20th  century. 

I  congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league. I  am  very  much  pleased  to  be 
here  today  when  he  makes  his  first 
speech  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  friend,  the  other  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pear- 
son), in  commending  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  for  his 
contribution  this  afternoon. 

I  have  served  in  this  body  many  years. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  a 
new  Senator  make  a  greater  contribution 
in  what  he  characterizes  as  his  first 
speech  in  this  body. 

He  talked  on  a  subject  which  is  close 
to  the  hearts  of  all  Americans.  This 
country  has  grown  so  fast,  with  over  200 
million  people  in  it,  with  a  huge  Govern- 
ment requiring  complicated  machinery, 
that  it  is  a  supertask  for  us  to  try  to 
see  that  some  of  the  less  fortunate  people 
in  this  country  are  not  ground  under  the 
wheels  of  the  massive  instrument  that 
we  have  played  our  part  in  creating. 

I  predict  for  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  a  long  and  distinguished 
career.  I  venture  to  say  that  although  his 
contributions,  I  am  sure,  will  be  great,  he 
can  always  remember  with  pride  the  fact 
that  his  first  contribution  was  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  so  important  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 


As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  join  in 
congratulating  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  on  the  masterly  sp>eech  he 
has  just  delivered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pi:arson)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  in 
commenting  on  the  speech  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
has  just  completed — a  speech  which  ad- 
dresses itself  to  a  problem  which  is  be- 
coming increasingly  felt  as  one  of  the 
serious  problems  in  America  today.  The 
subject  has  a  humanitarian  impact  be- 
cause it  deals  with  the  problems  of  the 
individual,  but  it  also  has  a  social  and 
economic  Impact  because  it  affects  the 
way  in  which  we,  as  a  nation,  deal  with 
problems  that  touch  the  lives  of  so  many 
of  our  citizens. 

The  Senator  has  treated  the  subject  in 
great  depth,  with  thoroughness,  and 
with  understanding.  I  can  only  say  that 
this  is  typical  of  him.  He  and  I  entered 
the  other  body  on  the  same  day.  We  came 
to  the  Senate  on  the  same  day.  I  have 
known  him  very  well  in  the  intervening 
years. 

The  remarks  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  today  are  evidence  of  the 
promise  of  the  enormously  valuable  serv- 
ice which  he  will  render  in  this  body  as 
the  years  pass  by. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
him  for  his  valuable  contribution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleagues  for  their  pa- 
tience and  their  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Kansas  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  statement  today  on  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  handicapped.  This 
statement,  in  many  ways,  typifies  the 
man  who  made  it.  It  is  well  prepared, 
thoughtful,  and  above  all,  it  is  a  warm 
and  human  examination  of  the  problem. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas,  during  his 
four  terms  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, established  himself  as  a  man  who 
truly  cares  about  people  and  does  his 
best  to  aid  them.  His  emphasis  is  not  on 
statistics,  but  on  the  people  involved. 
This  is.  as  it  must  be.  The  dollars  spent, 
the  programs  generated,  mean  nothing 
unless  they  benefit  those  in  need. 

The  problem  of  aiding  the  physically, 
mentally,  or  emotionally  handicapped  is 
not  one  to  be  solved  by  government  alone. 
In  the  end  it  is  people  who  must  help. 
People  will  provide  jobs,  training,  and 
dignity.  A  partnership  of  government,  lo- 
cal and  national,  and  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  is  the  wise  way  of  ap- 
proaching the  question  of  assistance  to 
the  handicapped.  It  is  the  way  high- 
lighted by  the  able  Senator  from  Kansas. 
There  is  one  final  point  I  wish  to  make. 
Mr.  President.  In  mentioning  specific 
causes  of  disability,  there  is  one  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  left  out — service  to 
our  Nation.  A  great  number  of  our  citi- 
zens have  made  the  sacrifice  of  health 
and  well-being  for  the  cause  of  peace. 
The  distinguished  Senator  knows  well 
the  problems  of  which  he  speaks  today. 
He  knows  the  vitality  that  remains  in 
the  human  soul  despite  injury  to  the 
body.  He  has  demonstrated  how  well  a 
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man  can  serve  his  country  despite  a 
handicap. 

Mr.  President^  I  congratulate  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  froi^  Kansas  on  his  fine  re- 
marks to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 


April  1^,  1969 


UTAH  GIRL  WtlNS  ABILITY  COUNTS 
CONTEST 

Mr.  BENNET"  ?.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
third  time  in  the  last  5  years,  a  Utah  high 
school  girl  has  b  sen  named  national  win- 
ner of  the  Ability  Counts  Contest,  spon- 
sored by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  ihe  Handicapped. 

Taking  top  honors  in  the  1969  contest 
is  Miss  Kathy  DeAnn  Saxton,  17.  of 
Ogden.  She  won  in  competition  with 
upper  class  high  school  students  from  47 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  all  writing  on  "What 
Every  Employer  Should  Know  About 
Handicapped  Wdrkers." 

Jn  lSg5.  Marlyn  Dautrlch,  of  Salt 
Lake  City's  Graiite  High  School,  won 
first-place  honors  in  the  essay  contest. 
The  following  year  her  sister,  Ann,  won 
the  same  honor.  The  back-to-back  win- 
ning by  sisters  was  unprecedented  in  the 
contest's  history. 

This  year's  winner.  Miss  Saxton,  is  a 
junior  at  Bonneville  High  School,  in 
Ogden.  Along  wit  ti  flrst-place  State  win- 
ners, she  will  cone  to  Washington  diu-- 
ing  May  to  meet  with  the  President's 
Committee,  and  to  receive  her  SI. 000  na- 
tional award,  contributed  by  the  Disabled 
American  Vetera]  is. 

The  Ability  Coi  nts  Contest  is  aimed  at 
making  us  aware  of  the  problems  faced 
by  the  handicappi  >d  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment, and  the  miny  high  achievements 
of  severely  disabled  persons. 

Miss  Saxton's  fexceUent  paper,  which 
was  written  aftejr  a  good  deal  of  re- 
search into  the  problems  faced  by  the 
handicapped,  whait  is  being  done  to  meet 
these  problems,  atid  personal  interviews 
with  disabled  Utahans,  shows  what  can 
be  accomplished  ^o  tap  the  potential  of 
these  citizens. 
As  she  says  in  hler  theme : 


It  la  our  duty  and 
give  the  disabled 
own  worth  and  retajui 
duce  useful  and  lasting 
tlon  of  both  employe 
ttUie  place  from  the 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  es- 


say be  printed  in 
There  being  nc 


(By  Kathy 
There  are   nearly 


our  opportunity  to  help 

chance  to  prove  their 

their  dignity.  To  pro- 

cltlzens,  rehablllta- 

r  and  employee  must 

shoulders  up. 


the  Record. 
objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Evehy  Emploi  er  Should  Know  About 
Handicapped  Workess 

DeAnn  Saxton) 

.  eight  million  disabled 
people  in  our  country.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  assure  each)  American  a  prosperous 
Ufe.  The  hiring  of  the  disabled  can  prove  to 
be  as  beneaclal  to  tiie  employer  as  the  em- 
ployee. Our  society  jean,  and  will  help  And 
employment  few  thefe  Americans. 
In  ancient  times  ejvU  spirits  were  thought 
physically  handicapped 

i    persons  were  given  as 

sacrifices  to  the  godfe.  If  a  child  were  born 
deformed  in  ancleni  Greece  or  Rome  he 
could  be  klUed  at  blrih. 

generation  have  placed 
a  beautiful  body  with 


Americans  of  our 
a  great  emphaslB  on 


no  physical  or  mental  deformities.  When 
people  see  an  Individual  who  is  different 
from  themselves,  they  look  at  him  with  sym- 
pathy. Our  society  treats  him  with  special 
kindness,  often  sympathizing  Instead  of  en- 
couraging. 

The  United  States  Constitution  promises 
Justice  and  equality  for  all.  This  means  all 
God's  children,  including  the  disabled  as 
weU  as  the  rtch  and  healthy.  We,  therefore, 
cannot  deprive  any  clUeen  of  the  right  to  a 
prosperous  and  happy  life. 

In  recent  times  Americans  have  found  that 
the  disabled  need  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
our  working  force.  The  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  has  said,  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  lead  the  way  in  employment  of 
the  disabled."  Former  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  has  said,  "We  are  an  affluent 
country,  enjoying  full  employment  and  un- 
precedented proeperity;  but  we  are  not  so 
rich  that  we  can  be  prodigal  with  any  hu- 
man resources.  Our  handicapped  must  be 
enabled  to  participate  fully  in  every  phase 
of  society.  We  simply  cannot  afford  the  eco- 
nomic loss  of  their  wasted  ability." 

Statistics  have  shown  that,  If  we  could 
employ  700  rehablUtants  a  year  and  bring 
their  average  earning  capacity  to  $3,000  a 
year  over  an  average  earning  period  of 
twenty-flve  years,  the  earnings  would  total 
$52,500,000.  When  one  adds  the  earnings  to 
those  rehabilitated  in  the  succeeding  years 
of  the  twenty-flve  year  period  plus  the  sav- 
ings In  welfare,  the  figure  is  phenomenal. 

If  one  looks  at  people  with  the  capacities 
they  have  and  judge  them  on  how  well  they 
use  these  capacities,  one  will  see  each  per- 
son as  an  individual.  A  disabled  person  has 
the  capacity  and  Is  capable.  Both  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employee  must  be  educated 
to  the  fact  that  a  disabled  person  can  com- 
pete if  given  a  chance. 

In  the  1950s  an  employer  would  probably 
hire  a  non-handicapped  worker  over  a  dis- 
abled person  because  the  Insurance  and 
workmen's  compensation  were  such  that  to 
do  otherwise  Just  wasn't  good  business.  To- 
day an  employer  cannot  use  this  excuse.  In 
the  American  Insurance  Association  booklet. 
The  Physically  Impaired — A  Guidebook  to 
Their  Employment,  It  states,  "The  formula 
for  determining  workmen's  compensation  in- 
surance rates  do  not  consider  an  employee's 
physical  defects.  No  higher  rate  Is  charged 
because  physically  impaired  workers  are 
employed." 

Sometimes  workmen's  compensation  stands 
in  the  way  of  employment  of  the  disabled. 
But.  workmen's  compensation  is  determined 
by  two  things:  the  relative  hazard  in  a 
company's  line  of  work  and  Its  accident 
experience. 

In  certain  Jobs,  changes  are  made  so  a 
disabled  person  can  be  employed.  Small 
things  mean  a  great  deal  to  a  handicapped 
person.  Changing  the  height  of  a  workbench 
can  be  Important  to  a  workman  confined  to 
a  wheelchair.  Sometimes  the  redesigning 
process  is  small  and  sometimes  it  is  large. 
The  Important  idea  Is  to  allow  the  person 
to  work  to  his  full  capacity. 

In  two  commiuxltles  of  Utah  alone,  a  nimi- 
ber  of  excellent  examples  of  the  successful 
employment  of  the  handicapped  have  been 
found.  Two  key  punch  operators  who  are 
deaf  are  employed  at  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
Ogden.  Utah.  They  can  "rim  rings  around  the 
other  employees."  A  secretary  in  a  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah  business  firm  functions  efficiently 
as  a  t3rplst.  She  has  only  one  arm.  Paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down  by  poUo  while  in  col- 
lege, a  yoxmg  man  is  employed  by  the  Secur- 
ity Employment  Office,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
as  a  Journalist.  He  is  well  Uked  by  everyone 
and  U  doing  an  excellent  Job.  Acting  as  mall 
handlers  for  the  U.S.  Post  Office,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  five  mentally  retarded  individuals 
are   reported  as  doing  excellent  work. 

In  summary,  personal  Interviews  have 
helped  to  formulate  certain  ideas  concerning 
disabled  people.  First,  the  barriers  and  ideas 


of  yesterday  toward  the  disabled  are  gradu- 
ally breaking  down.  Second,  the  placement 
of  disabled  persons  on  the  Job  is  rewarding 
to  the  employer  and  the  employee.  Third 
the  employment  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped are  conUnulng  to  grow  and  gain 
momentum  through  the  nation.  Fourth  the 
dUabled  can  prove  their  worth  on  the  Job 
if  given  a  chance.  ' 

How  sad  it  U  when  a  society  can  become 
so  hardened  that  it  will  not  accept  the  dis- 
abled. It  Is  our  duty  and  our  opportunity 
to  help  give  the  disabled  a  chance  to  prove 
their  own  worth  and  retain  their  dignity 
To  produce  useful  and  lasting  citizens,  re- 
hablUtaOon  of  both  employer  and  employee 
must  take  place  from  the  shoulders  up 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Cranston  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  OPPOSES 
BUDGET  CUTS  IN  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES PROGRAMS  AND  ASKS 
FOR  $10  BILLION  CUT  IN  DEFENSE 
SPENDING 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
annual  submission  of  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government  has  again  become  the 
signal  for  the  opening  of  public  discus- 
sion on  cutting  back  programs  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  human  and  natural 
resources. 

Invariably,  the  first  things  looked  at 
are  those  programs  which  concern  them- 
selves with  the  improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment.  Natural  resource 
programs  of  every  kind  become  suspect. 
The  first  items  proposed  for  discontinu- 
ance or  deferment  are  programs  related 
to  water  supply,  air  and  water  pollution 
control,  education,  hospital  construction, 
recreation,  manpower  training,  and 
urban  and  transportation  development. 
Programs  which  constitute  the  invest- 
ment in  our  future  Eire  the  ones  which 
are  most  susceptible  to  curtailment,  ex- 
cision, or  obliteration. 

On  Monday,  March  24, 1969,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget.  Robert  P.  Mayo,  In  an 
appearance  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  discussed  the  possibility 
of  a  freeze  on  public  works.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  freeze,  the  reduction  of  infla- 
tionary pressures,  is  indeed  noteworthy. 
However,  since  this  is  not  the  first  such 
moratorium  on  our  national  pubhc  works 
investment  programs,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
evaluate  the  relationship  between  these 
programs  and  our  national  fiscal  policy, 
and  indeed  the  very  purposes  for  which 
we  h&ve  resource  development  programs. 
For  a  decade  the  pressures  of  rising 
costs  have  borne  down  heavily  upon  the 
American  people.  Inflation  has  directly 
affected  the  cost  of  Government  serv- 
ices. In  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  we 
have  experienced  tremendous  increases 
in  the  cost  of  services,  along  with  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  kinds  of  services  needed 
by  our  expanding  population.  As  the  total 
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budget  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
risen,  however,  that  portion  of  it  devoted 
to  the  preservation,  conservation,  and 
improvement  of  our  human  and  natural 
resources  hsis  decreased. 

The  total  dollars  spent  on  such  things 
as  water  pollution  control,  air  pollution 
control,    parks,    recreation,    water    re- 
source development,  solid  waste  disposal, 
and  the   like  have   stayed   fairly  con- 
stant,   but    the    proportionate    amount 
relative  to  the  Federal  budget  has  stead- 
ily decreased.  We  have,  in  the  parlance 
of  business,  curtailed  our  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  and  have  tried  to 
meet  important  public  needs  with  in- 
adequate and  obsolete  facilities.  I  am 
deeply  concenied  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  should  again  be  considering  a 
freeze  on  "all  but  the  most  urgent  pub- 
lic works  projects,"  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  20  years,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  itself  has  exercised  such  strict 
controls  over  our  public  works  programs 
that  only  the  most  urgent  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Johnson  administration, 
our  total  outlays  were  estimated  to  be 
$195  biUion:  more  than  $83  billion  would 
be  obligated  for  national  defense:  some 
$55  billion  would  be  for  social  security, 
unemployment  insurance  and  medicare 
payments;  and  almost  $16  billion  would 
be  needed  to  service  tiie  national  debt. 
Of  the  total  budget,  only  $19  billion 
would  be  available  for  programs  which 
related  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  oxu: 
investment  in  the  America  of  the  future 
and  its  oeople.  Of  this  amount,  the  net 
expenditure  for  those  primary  categor- 
ies traditionally  considered  as  "pubUc 
works,"  that  is,  water  and  land  resources 
and  power  development — as  my  knowl- 
edgeable colleague  who  honors  me  by 
listening  to  these  remarks,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  well 
Icnows — will  be  less  than  $2  billion. 

We    are    informed    that    the    revised 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1970,  submitted  by 
President  Nixon,  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  tomorrow.  Reports  in  the 
press  indicate  that  the  Johnson  budget 
will  be  trimmed  by  $4  billion,  with  $1.1  , 
biUion  coming  from  the  defense  related 
budget— now  in  excess  of  $83  billion — 
and  $2.9  bilUon  being  cut  from  the  so- 
called  controllable  nondefense  expendi- 
tures which  are  estimated  at  less  than 
$20  bllUon.  Mr.  President,  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  this  proposed  allocation  of 
cuts  fails  to   acknowledge  the  mount- 
ing criticism  of  Independent  scientific 
and  military  experts  and  of  Members  of 
Congress  regarding  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Defense  Establishment.  And 
I  suggest  also  that  both  the  Johnson  and 
the  Nixon  budgets  express  the  continued 
confusion  of  values  and  priorities  which 
has   been   dominated   by   a   militaristic 
psychology,  which  ha^  resulted  in  our  de- 
ferring the  solutions  to  critical  social  and 
economic  problems  and  postponing  the 
development  of  vital  natural  resources. 

Not  long  ago.  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense David  Packard  stated  that  the  pro- 
posed budget  would  allow  for  "gims  and 
some  butter."  This  is  the  kind  of  polar- 
ized language  that  has  for  too  long  domi- 
nated our  thinking,  saying  it  is  either 
here  or  it  is  there— in  other  Words,  that 
there  are  only  two  sides  to  a  problem.  I 


say  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  there  are 
more  than  two  sides  to  any  public  issue 
these  days.  There  are  as  many  sides  as 
there  are  factors  to  be  considered  and 
weighed;  and  to  say  that  there  are  just 
two  sides  to  such  a  question  is  a  tragic 
oversimplification  of  the  very  complex 
society  in  which  we  live.  It  implies  that 
we  must  make  a  choice  between  pro- 
viding for  the  sturdy  sinews  of  defense 
or  accepting  the  self-indulgences  of  a 
peaceful  society.  Mr.  President,  several 
Senators  during  the  Easter  recess  were 
making  studies  of  conditions  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  within  their  own  States 
and  other  States.  They  have  found,  as 
has  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs,  that  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  American  people,  in- 
cluding children,  not  only  do  not  have  the 
butter    of    which     Secretary     Packard 
speaks,  but  they  are  deficient  in  the  basic 
supplies  of  iron,  protein,  and  other  nutri- 
tional elements  which  are  vital  to  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  emotional  de- 
velopment of  a  normal  human  being.  The 
"guns  versus  butter"  phrasing  is  the  kind 
of  cliche  that  short  circuits  the  critical 
and  refiective  thought  which  we  in  the 
Senate  must  bring  to  bear  on  this  matter. 
In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  it  is  our 
defense     expenditures — generally     sub- 
jected to  very  little  critical  analysis — 
that  have  fostered  a  bloated,  overweight, 
wasteful  and  frequently  inefficient  De- 
fense Establishment.  As  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  stated  in  its  report  of 
January  1969: 


We  have  been  Impressed  by  the  evidence  of 
widespread  waste,  mismanagement,  and  in- 
efficiency m  defense  spending  brought  to 
light  in  recent  months.  It  now  seems  clear 
that  the  present  level  of  national  security 
can  be  maintained  on  a  substantially  smaller 
defense  budget. 


These  are  not  my  words.  These  are 
the  words  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, in  its  report  of  January  1969. 

In  this  regard,  let  us  recall  wiiat  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower,  to  whom  the 
Nation  paid  its  last  respects  last  week, 
wrote  in  1965: 

Every  addition  to  defense  expenditures 
does  not  automatlcaUy  Increase  mUltary 
security.  Because  security  Is  based  upon 
moral  and  economic,  as  weU  as  purely  military 
strength,  a  point  can  be  reached  at  which 
additional  funds  for  arms,  far  from  bolster- 
ing security,  weaken  It. 

These  are  the  words  of  that  great 
former  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  have  long 
since  reached  and  passed  ttiat  point,  as 
my  votes  in  support  of  cutting  the  mili- 
tary budget  have  indicated  since  1963. 
We  caimot  be  considered  secure  as  a 
nation  in  the  most  meaningful  sense  of 
the  word  when  too  many  of  our  cities  are 
rotting  at  the  core,  when  the  air  we 
breathe  and  our  streams  and  lakes  are 
increasingly  fouled  by  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial poUution,  and  when  earnest 
young  Americans  feel — and  xmderstand- 
ably  so— that  they  are  not  being  given 
full  participation  in  the  decisions  that 
govern  their  own  destinies. 

I  hsive  spoken  with  many  of  these 
young  people  on  college  campuses 
througtoout  the  coimtry  in  recent  months, 
and  I  know  of  their  longings  for  peace 
and  for  the  opportunity  to  make  creative 
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contributions  to  our  society  in  the  years 
ahead.  Last  Friday,  April  11,  I  spoke  in 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  where  I  quoted  re- 
marks of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur  when  he  stated: 

The  great  tragedy  of  the  world  today  is 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  establish  the 
mechanics  to  carry  out  the  ^^-lU  of  the  com- 
mon people  that  war  shall  be  non-existent. 
Now,  the  masses  of  the  world  are  far  ahead 
of  their  leaders  ...  I  believe  it  is  the  massed 
opposition  of  the  rank  and  file  against  war 
that  offers  the  greatest  possible  hope  that 
there  shall  be  no  war. 

I  stated  at  that  time  in  Morgantown. 
and  I  assert  here  vigorously  again  this 
afternoon,  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
we  are  beginning  to  see  the  genesis  of 
mass  opposition  to  war  in  the  attitudes 
and  protests— though  I  am  strongly 
against  violence  and  often  speak  out 
against  it — of  what  is  thus  far  a  small 
segment  of  the  young  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  Al- 
though all  reasonable  persons  wish  for 
peace,  it  is  our  young  people  who  most 
often  have  taken  an  active  part  in  trans- 
lating that  desire  into  affirmative  ac- 
tions. 

I  talked  not  only  with  students  in 
high  school  and  college,  but  with  other 
young  people  who  are  working  at  jobs 
in  our  labor  forces  in  the  West  Virginia 
valleys  and  on  the  West  Virginia  hills. 
I  talked  to  young  men  who  are  begin- 
ning to  rear  families,  and  to  realize  the 
responsibUity  of  bearing  the  heavy  costs 
\mder  which  they  live  in  these  troubled 
times. 

Mr.  President,  I  honor  the  patriot- 
ism, the  sincerity,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  career  military  officers  of  the  armed 
services.  And  I  do  not  imply  a  con- 
spiracy within  the  so-called  miUtary- 
industrial  complex.  Though  I  do  believe 
the  military-industrial  complex  is  a 
reality,  and  the  problem  of  controlling 
it  in  the  broader  interests  of  society  is 
more  difficult  than  if  it  were  dominated 
by  a  conspiracy;  for  if  that  were  the 
case  we  could  ferret  out  the  conspira- 
tors and  be  done  with  it.  The  problem 
is  much  more  deep  seated  and  pervasive 
than  that  of  a  conspiracy;  for  it  stems 
from  attitudes  and  habits  of  thought 
generated  more  than  20  years  ago  which 
are  no  longer  relevant  to  the  world  of 

Too  much  of  the  thinking  of  our  De- 
fense Establishment  and  foreign  poUcy 
planning  is  frozen  in  the  ice  of  the  cold 
war.  And  as  the  knowledgeable  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender) 
demonstrated  in  his  remarks  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  1  of  this  year  concerning  his 
recent  trips  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  rigid 
and  inflexible  attitudes  of  the  cold  war 
are  no  longer  relevant  to  the  realities  of 
today. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
cMr.  Ellender)  stated  at  that  time: 

For  almost  20  years  now.  many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  have  more  or  less  bUndly  fol- 
lowed our  mlUUry  spokesmen.  Some  have 
become  captives  of  the  military.  We  are  on 
the  verge  of  turning  into  a  mllltartsUc  na- 
tion Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
we  have  been  operating  under  a  cold  war 
psychology.  The  attention  of  the  country  has 
been  turned  abroad  and  the  problems  of  our 
domestic  life  have  been  neglected.  We  have 
forgotten  many  of  the  traditions  and  values 
which  made  this  country  great,  and  we  have 
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flung  man,  arm^  uaa  materials  almost  beed- 
leaaly  about  thel  world. 

Mr.  Presldeiit,  I  shall  long  remember 
the  year  1963  in  the  Senate.  That  waa 
the  year  in  whttch  I  joined  with  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN*  lit  offering  an  amendment 
to  cut  milltaryi  appropriations  by  10  per- 
cent. Only  out  two  names  were  on  the 
amendment.  ^  rollcall  was  demanded, 
and  the  amenc^ent  received  two  votes — 
the  votes  of  Senator  McGovern  and  Sen- 
ator Randolph.  That  was  6  years  ago. 

On  that  occasion,  I  stated: 
I  share  the  coiivlctlon  that  America  should 
have  a  defense  f^rce  which  Is  second  to  none, 
but  the  time  h^s  come  to  question  the  as- 
sumption that  ^4e  are  adding  to  defense  and 
security  by  inciteaslng  more  and  more  the 
nuclear  stockptlt  when  it  Is  a  well  docu- 
mented fact  that  the  United  States  already 
has  an  accumulation  oif  nuclear  weapons 
In  excess  of  any!  conceivable  need.  This  ex- 
cess is  spoken  ofj  In  military  terms  as  "over- 
kill capacity."      ' 

Though  the  details  have  changed  with 
the  changing  Weapons  technology,  the 
Uaslc  issue  is  the  same  today  as  It  was 
in  1963.  This  pdlnt  of  view  Is  shared  by  a 
growing  numbir  of  Americans,  in  the 
general  public  land  among  independent 
military  and  fdreign  policy  experts,  but 
it  seems  not  yat  to  have  penetrated  the 
Pentagon.  I  stafted  to  say  the  recesses  of 
the  Pentagon,  l  hope  it  begins  to  touch 
the  fringes  of  the  Pentagon. 

As  former  Marine  Commandant  Gen. 
David  M.  Shoup,  so  eloquently  and  cou- 
rageously statej  in  his  recent  article  In 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  both  Vietnam 
and  In  the  DoQilnlcan  Republic  adven- 
ture of  1965.  the  professional  military 
planners  propelled  the  United  States  Into 
an  excessively  aggressive  response.  The 
comments  of  a  former  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Con>s  and  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  IStaff  can  hardly  be  dis- 
missed as  irrespionsible.  naive,  or  unwit- 
ting. These  are  the  measured  statements 
of  one  of  Americii's  great  military  combat 
leaders  who  is  desperately  concerned  with 
the  direction  our  country  Is  taking.  Many 
Americans,  and  i  many  Members  of  this 
body,  I  believe,  ^are  the  general's  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  President!  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconiin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  who 
has  been  one  of  fthe  most  consistent  and 
effective  critics  if  defense  spending,  has 
documented  the  growth  in  the  military- 
Industrial  compljex  against  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  warned  the  Nation  in 
his  farewell  addrpss  in  1961.  One  measure 
of  this  growth  isiln  the  increase  of  high- 
ranking  retired jmilitary  officers  in  the 
employment  of  the  leading  defense  con- 
tractors. As  thi  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  noted  in  the  Senate  on  March 
24  of  this  year,  I  the  number  of  retired 
officers  of  the  rink  of  colonel  or  naval 
captain  or  above,  employed  by  the  top 
100  defense  contractors,  has  increased 
from  721  in  1959  to  2,072  In  1969,  an  in- 
crease of  almost  threefold. 

During  the  salne  decade,  defense  ex- 
penditures have  almost  doubled;  and  In 
recent  months  wejhave  learned — from  re- 
ports of  the  Ger^ral  Accounting  Office, 
testimony  from  a(uch  experts  as  Admiral 
Rickover.  and  fsom  committee  investi- 
gations In  both  tl^e  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatlvts— of  vast  overruns  in 


defense  contracts,  the  failure  of  weapons 
systems  to  function  with  more  than  a 
fraction  of  their  specified  capabilities, 
and  of  the  decreasing  use  of  competitive 
bidding  among  defense  suppliers.  These 
conditions  were  summed  up  In  the  1969 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
in  the  following  statement : 

While  over  $44  billion  was  speat  on  the 
purchase  of  weapons  and  other  military 
goods  last  year,  only  11  percent  of  the  con- 
tracts were  awarded  through  formal  adver- 
tising. Sole  source  procurement  accounts  for 
57.9  percent.  It  Is  the  sole  source  procure- 
ment of  major  weapons  systems  where  much 
of  the  problem  of  excessive  costs  and  cost 
overruns  have  occurred.  Cost  Increases  of  200 
psrcent  and  more  over  original  estimates 
have  been  common. 


The  conditions  prevail,  Mr.  President, 
because  we  have  not  established  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  in  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government  machinery  to 
assure  effective  audit,  control,  and  pro- 
gram management  of  defense  expendi- 
tures. The  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency,  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  of  July  1,  1965,  has  made 
progress  in  postaudit  reviews  of  contract 
prices.  But  this  Is  only  a  partial  attack 
on  the  problem. 

As  tills  agency  becomes  more  effective. 
It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  stiif  t  the  emphasis  in  the  very 
competent  work  being  performed  by  the 
General  Accoimtlng  Office  from  individ- 
ual contract  audits  to  the  broader  areas 
of  procurement  and  contract  administra- 
tion. Under  the  present  allocation  of 
manpower,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
devotes  approximately  40  percent  of 
its  staff  to  audits  of  Defense  Department 
activities.  This  seems  to  me  a  fair  alloca- 
tion of  manpower,  considering  that  the 
GAO  also  has  to  respond  to  many  un- 
programed  requests  by  Members  and  the 
committees  of  Congress.  But  I  believe 
the  appr(H)riate  committees  of  Congress 
should  also  give  consideration  to  increas- 
ing the  funds  and  professional  personnel 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  savings  that  have 
accrued  to  the  Government  as  a  result  of 
GAO  audits  of  Defense  Department  con- 
tracts. 

But  the  kind  of  control  of  the  Defense 
Establisliment  which  is  now  required  is 
not  the  function  of  an  arm  of  Congress, 
nor  of  Congress  itself.  Certainly,  no  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  have  carried  a 
greater  burden  than  has  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  chaired  so  long  and 
so  ably  by  the  distinguished  former 
chairman,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and  now  led  by 
the  knowledgeable  and  diligent  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenkis).  A  Sen- 
ate committee  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  staff  adequately  to  control  as  mas- 
sive an  operation  as  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Indeed,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
weighing  the  requests  for  defense  expen- 
ditures in  relation  to  competing  claims 
from  the  non-defense  sector  of  the  Gov- 
ernment rests  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Yet,  among  the  500  professional 
staff  persons  In  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  only  45  are  assigned  to  audit, 
control  and  program  management  of  na- 
tional security  programs — that  is.  less 
than  10  percent  of  BOB  personnel  as- 


and 


signed  to  manage  the  expenditure  of  50 
percent  or  more  of  budgeted  funds,  de- 
pending on  how  one  categorizes  "national 
security"  expenditures.  Five  hundred 
professional  staff  persons  are  employed 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  only  45 
are  assigned  to  audit,  control,  and  pro- 
gram management  in  our  national  secu- 
rity efforts — less  than  10  percent  of  the 
personnel  assigned  to  manage  thi  ex- 
penditure of  50  percent  or  more  of 
budgeted  funds. 

I  desired  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween BOB  manpower  allocation  to  na- 
tional resources  programs  and  national 
security  programs  and  requested  this  in- 
formation from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  two  tables  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[Estimated  fiscal  year  1970) 

Budget  analysts   (Estimated  fiscal  year 

1970) 

NATtTBAL  RESOtTKCES  PROGRAMS 

Agriculture    price   support.   Public   Law 

480,   and   related    programs 2 

Conservation    programs 

Credit  programs 

Forestry  programs ~ 

Research    programs '_ 

Marketing,  foreign  agriculture,  and  food 

programs 

Indians   '/_ 

Territories IIIIIIIIIIIII 

Mineral     exploration,     production 

supply   

Land,  forage,  timber 

Recreation    use    and    preservation;    also 

Includes  flsh  and  wildlife  programs..      2 

Water    supply    and    control 7 

Corps     of     Engineers — Civil.     Including 

project  report  review 5 

Power  and  energy 4 

General    program    support 4 

Total 33 

NATION AI,  SECinUTT  PROGRAMS 

Strategic    forces g 

General  purpose  forces 19 

Intelligence  and  oommimlcatlons 7 

Research   and   development 3 

Logistics,  construction  and  general  sup- 
port      8 

Support  to  other  nations 2 

Total    145 

'  All  but  10  of  these  positions  are  located 
In  the  national  security  programs  division: 
one  Is  an  assistant  director;  seven  are  located 
In  the  International  programs  division;  two. 
In  the  general  government  division. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Dole  in  the  chair) ,  it  is,  of  course,  vir- 
tually impossible  to  make  a  refined 
comparison  of  man-per-dollar  volume 
between  the  two  categories  of  programs— 
the  natural  resources  and  the  national 
security  programs — because  they  do  not 
follow  the  overall  budget  categories  to 
which  fimds  are  allocated.  However,  one 
does  not  need  a  definitive  analysis  to  see 
the  grossly  disproportionate  allocation  of 
manpower  to  natural  resources  programs 
compared  to  those  associated  with  na- 
tional security.  For  example.  In  the  field 
of  national  security  programs  of  research 
and  development,  the  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1970  Is  in  excess  of  $9 
billion.  Including  the  $829  million  en- 
tered for  weapons  research  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  thus  not  carried 
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in  the  Defense  Department  budget.  In 
order  to  monitor  this  massive  progrsun — 
where  some  of  the  most  flagrant  examples 
of  mismanagement  said  cost  overruns 
have  occurred — the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  assigned  three,  only  three,  budget 
analysts.  On  the  other  hand,  for  natural 
resources  programs,  which,  in  their  en- 
tirety, do  not  approach  fiscal  1970  obli- 
gations of  $9  billion,  the  Bureau  has  as- 
signed 33  budget  analysts.  For  water 
resources  and  power  development  alone — 
programs  administered  largely  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Civil  Works  Division, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, with  combined  budgets  of  less 
than  $1.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1970— 
for  these  programs  alone,  the  Bureau 
has  assigned  16  budget  analysts,  or  more 
than  five  times  the  manpower  for  pro- 
grams which  are  less  than  one-fourth  the 
size  of  our  weapons  research  smd  devel- 
opment programs. 

Given  this  kind  of  manpower  alloca- 
tion, it  is  no  mystery  why  the  unvars^g 
reflex  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  dur- 
ing times  of  financial  constraint,  is  first 
to  trim  the  natural  resources  programs — 
the  programs  of  people,  the  programs  to 
help  people,  the  programs  to  strengthen 
the  very  vitals  of  this  Nation.  Yet,  it  is 
these  programs,  and  those  which  develop 
our  human  resources,  that  provide  the 
real  bone  and  muscle  of  our  national  se- 
curity, not  only  today  but  also  for  the 
years  ahead;  for  If  It  were  not  for  the 
great  economic  and  Industrial  strength 
generated  by  these  programs,  we  could 
not  afford  the  fat  and  waste  In  parts  of 
our  defense  effort  today.  To  cite  only  two 
examples,  it  was  the  control  and  har- 
nessing of  the  Tennessee  River  that 
helped  make  possible  the  development 
of  the  aluminiun  Industry  so  vital  to  our 
air  strength  In  World  War  n.  and  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb  at  Oak 
Ridge  with  which  we  ended  that  dread- 
ful confilct.  And,  similarly,  the  naviga- 
tional development  and  the  control  of 
floods  on  the  Ohio  River  have  made  the 
Ohio  Valley  one  of  the  great  Industrial 
centers  of  the  heartland  of  America. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  countless 
other  benefits  which  could  be  cited,  that 
I  oppose,  vigorously  and  earnestly,  any 
so-called  moratorium  or  cutback  on  our 
programs  of  natural  resources  develop- 
ment, and  I  shall  oppose  with  equal 
strength  any  cutback  on  valid  programs 
of  developing  our  human  resources. 

It  may  be  that  on  a  strict  cost  effec- 
tiveness, accounting  basis,  some  of  the 
Job  Corps  centers  would  be  dijacult  to 
justify. 

I  turn  at  this  point  to  say  that  many, 
many  calls  from  West  Virginia  over  the 
weekend  and  today  have  indicated  the 
value  of  the  Job  Corps  workers  in  Green- 
brier County,  Camp  Anthony,  where  the 
Conservation  Corps  has  been  going  for- 
ward. I  visited  there  twice.  I  met  with 
the  officials  and  with  the  boys  and  coim- 
seled  with  them  In  connection  with  the 
diplomas  they  receive  in  carpentry. 
These  boys.  I  should  say  to  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  are 
dropouts  from  school  and  perhaps  do 
not  know  more  than  one  of  their  par- 
ents. These  are  bo^s  who  need  programs 
of  this  type.  They  are  being  trained  In 


the  skills  of  carpentry.  They  go  there 
without  any  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood and  perhaps  with  only  the  capa- 
bility of  fomenting  violence.  However, 
now  they  can  go  out  from  the  camp 
ready  to  earn  $3  an  hour  and  contribute 
to  the  society  of  which  we  are  all  a  part. 
The  development  potentials  of  these 
natural  and  human  resources  are  being 
cut  from  some  of  the  programs,  as  we 
have  been  reading  In  the  last  few  days.  If 
this  Is  so — there  may  be  some  reason  I  do 
not  see — and  if  such  cuts  are  being  made 
for  reasons  of  cost  effectiveness  and  to 
control  inflation,  then  these  reasons  are 
even  more  applicable  to  much  of  our 
Defense  Department  expenditures.  The 
overrun  of  $2  billion  on  the  C-5A  airplane 
alone  is  greater  than  the  entire  budget 
for  the  Job  Corps — not  to  mention  the 
ABM.  which  is  of  doubtful  merit  at  best, 
and  the  folly  of  committing  our  Nation  to 
another  multlbillion-doUar  manned 
bomber  program. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  on  March  10  of 
tills  year  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  offered  eight  or  nine  specific 
recommendations  in  the  Senate  for  ways 
In  wliich  we  might  control  the  rimaway 
military  budget.  These  were  developed 
from  his  penetrating  investigations,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  In  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  We  should  address 
ourselves  seriously  to  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

Other  suggestions  have  been  offered, 
including  the  recommendation  of  a  na- 
tional commission  on  the  defense  budget, 
which  would  include  experts  not  only  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy  and  defense  but 
also  Individuals  committed  to  solving  the 
urgent  domestic  problems  which  face  us 
today.  Overriding  all  these  specific  sug- 
gestions is  the  recognition  of  the  need  to 
question  the  basic  assumptions  of  our 
defense  policies  and  to  reorder  our  na- 
tional priorities  in  the  light  of  such 
questioning. 

The  current  ABM  controversy  is  a 
beginning — and  I  hope  It  is  only  that.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  this  year  will 
deny  the  funds  for  deploying  the  ABM, 
and  will  proceed  from  there  to  make  an 
overall  cut  in  the  defense  budget  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $8  to  $10  bllUon.  Thus 
we  may  force  the  Defense  Department 
to  live  within  the  kind  of  realistic  con- 
straints that  are  imposed  on  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  and  we  can  then 
begin  to  establish  the  kind  of  Institu- 
tional procedures  needed  to  analyze  the 
kind  of  Institutional  procedures  needed 
to  analyze  the  assumptions  of  the  defense 
establishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the  thief 
of  Inflation,  the  liidden  taxes  which  all 
Americans  pay  as  a  result  of  rising  costs. 
And  I  join  with  this  administration  In 
the  effort  to  curb  Inflation.  But  I  suggest 
to  Members  of  this  body  that  we  con- 
centrate on  those  areas  of  most  rapidly 
rising  costs  and  cost  overruns  in  the 
$83  billion  defense  budget  rather  than 
on  the  less  than  $20  billion  of  so-called 
controllable  nondefense  programs  which 
invest  In  the  development  of  the  human 
and  natural  reeources  of  this  Nation 
which  we  love. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  attention 


of  several  of  my  colleagues  as  we  counsel 
together  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  an 
expert  and  I  do  not  pose  as  one  on  this 
matter.  But  I  am  a  student  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  been  working,  as  other 
Senators  have,  In  relation  to  the  many 
matters  of  concern  not  only  to  us  but 
to  our  constituency  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  very  obvious  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  made  a  very  outstand- 
ing contribution  today  in  calling  our  at- 
tention to  this  important  subject.  There 
are  so  msuiy  things  I  would  like  to  say 
in  response  to  and  in  comment  about 
his  statement,  but  I  shall  restrict  my 
comments  very  briefly  because  I  know 
tliat  those  who  are  here  today  listening 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  are 
very  knowledgeable  in  this  subject  fleld 
and  have  had  great  opportunity  to  listen 
to  the  speech  today  and,  with  their  own 
backgrounds,  no  doubt  have  much  they 
want  to  say  about  this  matter. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender)  is  in  the  Chamber  because 
over  the  years  he  has  been  most  Involved 
with  that  part  of  this  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  which  deals  with 
western  reclamation. 

The  Senator  mentioned  TVA.  I  think 
this  is  very  pertinent  because  the  TVA  In 
his  frame  of  reference  was  a  national  is- 
sue and  a  national  project.  I  think  some- 
times we  are  a  little  prone  to  think  of 
these  projects  in  reference  to  our  own 
region  or  area  alone.  I  would  agree  that 
while  there  is  real  and  urgent  need  to 
stem  inflation,  there  is  pressing  need  to 
examine  priorities  in  spending,  especially 
as  related  to  public  works  and  natural 
resources. 

The  W8W  in  Vietnam  and  the  fiscal 
crisis  it  has  brought  to  the  American 
scene  is  a  tragedy  of  our  time  and  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  me  to  cut  back  Fed- 
eral developments  that  create  and  assist 
our  Nation's  economy. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  realizes  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget  today 
ranks  third  in  reference  to  national  budg- 
ets of  other  countries.  In  other  words, 
only  two  countries  in  the  world  have  a 
budget  larger  than  the  budget  of  our 
Department  of  Defense. 

Public  works  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
first  programs  whittled  whenever  cut- 
backs are  made,  and  this  is  the  third 
consecutive  year  of  such  cutbacks. 

It  seems  incongruous  to  be  facing  cut- 
backs on  water-resource  devel(H)ments, 
especially  water-storage  reservoirs  for 
flood  control,  on  this  very  day  when 
thousands  of  Americans  are  reportedly 
homeless  as  a  result  of  flooding  rivers 
in  the  Midwest. 

I  think  we  need  an  increase,  not  a  de- 
crease, in  funding  for  water-resource  de- 
velopments, pollution  control,  and  recla- 
mation projects,  since  funding  for  these 
programs  has  already  been  sliced  to  the 
bone. 

Water  Is  a  fundamental  resource  and 
its  conservation,  preservation  and  clean- 
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up  cannot  continue  to  be  delayed  in 
order  to  pitotect  the  funding  of  other 
programs  U|at  do  not  pay  their  way  or 
have  not  befen  proven  economically  fea- 
sible by  tlpie  consuming  and  costly 
beneflt-to-c<)6t-ratio  studies.  I  refer  to 
the  military  budget. 

The  administration  has  fallen  heir  to 
water  resource  developments  and  pollu- 
tion control  programs  that  are  not  going 
to  be  readily  solvable. 

This  coiu^try  needs  a  consistent  and 
adequately  i  financed  water  resources 
restoration  ^nd  development  program  to 
be  kept  on  a^  even  and  dependable  plane. 
The  drought  cycles  In  the  Midwest  in 
the  past  art  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
devastating  floods  there  at  present  and 
point  up  a  need  for  protective  works  be- 
fore, rathe4  than  disaster  relief  for 
recovery  anfl  rehabilitation  after  flood 
damage  is  ddne. 

Flood  control  benefits  from  the  fed- 
erally flnancjed  water  storage  projects  In 
some  areas  bf  California  were  realized 
fully  during'  the  flooding  that  beseiged 
southern  California  early  this  year. 

The  federally  financed  dam  and  reser- 
voir projects|ln  my  State  of  Oregon  pre- 
vented millioris  of  dollars  of  flood  damage 
in  the  worst  [floods  in  the  State's  history 
In  December  1964. 

The  West;  like  most  regions  of  the 
Nation,  has  sjlways  been  plagued  with  the 
problems  of  Either  too  much  or  too  little 
water. 

A  few  yeaifs  back  a  5-year  drought  in 
the  Northea*tem  States  highlighted  a 
water  crisis  i|i  that  region. 

In  all  caseg  the  single  development  that 
can  do  the  n^ost  good  is  a  facility  to  im- 
pound water  .1 

In  the  fact  of  these  needs,  the  Chief 
of  Army  Engjlneers  testified  before  Con- 
gress last  spring  that  new  starts  in  the 
pipeline  for  tis  agency,  which  had  been 
averaging  about  $1  billion  a  year  in  the 
total  cost  of  the  projects  started,  dropped 
down  for  tha  last  2  years  to  somewhat 
und«r  $200  milUon. 

Whea- this+ce4uction  of  80  percent  In 
the  pipeline  revealSsitself  we  are  going  to 
be  faced  with  the  need  for  massive 
amounts  of  F^eral  funds  just  to  restore 
this  one  program  to  Its  $1  billion  a  year 
former  level. 

To  compound  this  problem,  this  one 
agency  alond  has  a  backlog  of  active 
authorized  c^il  works  projects  not  yet 
under  constriction  of  $8y2  billion. 

When  the  l^acklog  of  reclamation  and 
pollution  con4rol  fund  needs  are  added  to 
the  above,  thej  total  will  be  a  monumental 
one. 

Where  can  ibetter  Investments  of  pub- 
lic funds  be  made  than  in  the  water 
resources  projjects  that  prevent  loss  of 
life  and  proj^rty  while  preserving  the 
water  and  it^  quality  for  its  many  and 
varied  uses  aid  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ing land  reclamation  and  recreation,  all 
of  which  conl(ribute  to  a  permanent  en- 
vironmental tjnd  economic  development. 
In  Oregon  *ve  have  five  major  reser- 
voir projects  I  held  up  awaiting  a  con- 
struction stirt — Applegate,  Cascadla, 
Elk  Creek,  Gate  Creek,  and  Lower 
Grande  Rond^.  We  have  another  fiood 
control  project  in  Oregon  that  is  some- 
what unique  fcnd  it  has  not  yet  had  a 
planning  start.  Willow  Creek  Reservoir 
In  Heppner  wis  authorized  in  1965  after 


more  than  a  half  century  of  on-and-off- 
again  studies.  In  1908 — 61  years  ago,  a 
fiood  took  247  lives  in  Heppner  in  what 
was  then  the  worst  natural  disaster  of 
of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Sixty-one  years  later,  we  still 
plead  for  a  planning  start  on  this  reser- 
voir project. 

In  addition  to  the  fiood  control  needs, 
the  cutback  in  reservoir  projects  will  add 
to  an  upcoming  power  shortage.  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  marketing 
agent  for  the  Federal  dams  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  and  the  Northwest 
Power  Pool,  the  cooperative  surange- 
ment  on  the  part  of  public  systems,  pri- 
vate utilities,  and  the  Federal  power 
agencies,  is  predicting  a  power  deficit  in 
1973-74. 

With  this  power  deficit  facing  us,  lower 
Granite  lock  and  dam  on  the  Columbia 
River  system,  a  substantial  power  gen- 
erating facility,  remains  as  it  has  been 
for  the  past  3  years,  with  the  cofferdam 
installed  awaiting  funds  for  a  start  on 
the  main  dam  structure. 

Beyond  the  direct  returnable  benefits 
lost  in  delaying  water  resource  projects, 
the  additional  costs  to  be  added  due  to 
the  continuing  annual  increase  in  con- 
struction costs  are  staggering. 

Assuming  a  5-percent  average  increase 
per  year,  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  total 
backlog  alone  will  increase  costs  $425 
million  each  year  of  delay.  This,  added 
to  the  cost  of  past  delays,  makes  the 
rationale  for  continuing  a  policy  of  no 
new  starts  difficult  to  understand. 

The  continuing  growth  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  ever-increasing  needs  to 
clean  up  and  fully  utilize  oiu-  water  de- 
mands unprecedented  development  of 
this  fundamental  resource. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  only  this 
very  small  part  of  the  outstanding  pres- 
entation made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
and  that  is  the  water  resource.  I  could 
talk  about  all  the  other  resources  to 
which  he  referred  so  eloquently  today, 
such  as  human  resources,  the  need  for 
education,  for  housing,  for  job  develop- 
ments, for  health  facilities  and  pro- 
grams, the  needs  of  the  aged  and  the 
poor,  the  needs  of  the  young — all  of  these 
things  bear  great  comment  and  further 
discussion;  but  I  wanted  to  touch  briefly 
this  one.  smaU  facet  of  the  greatest  of  aU 
our  natural  resources;  namely,  that  of 
water,  and  how  fundamental  it  is,  not 
just  to  the  West  and  to  my  own  State, 
but  also  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Again  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  drawing 
our  attention  to  this  question. 

I  think  the  fundamental  question  is 
one  of  priorities.  Are  we  going  to  put  the 
priorities  upon  becoming  involved  in  a 
revolution  in  Southeast  Asia  and  neglect 
the  revolution  which  is  taking  place 
here  at  home,  or  are  we  going  to  spend 
more  money  to  destroy  cities  and  villages 
in  Southeast  Asia  than  to  build  and  re- 
construct here  at  home? 

These  are  some  of  the  priorities  which 
have  certainly  challenged  my  thinking 
and  I  know  they  will  be  read  tomorrow 
in  the  Congressional  Record  by  all  Sen- 
ators not  privileged  to  hear  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
today. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 


grateful  for  the  comments  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  most  apprecia- 
tive of  his  thoughts  toward  me.  There  is 
a  compelling  argument  to  advance  the 
water  resources  development  programs 
In  this  country.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  has 
painstakingly,  day  after  day  and  month 
after  month,  looked  into  these  projects 
which  are  so  glibly  called  pork  barrels. 
There  is  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
knows  better  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  the  falsity  of  the  term 
"pork  barrel"  when  applied  to  vital  flood- 
control  projects  which  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  citizens. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  time  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  taken  to  listen 
to  my  remarks  this  afternoon  and  to 
make  his  very  helpful  comments  on  what 
I  hope  will  be  a  partial  building  of  the 
Record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  apprehensions  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  The  week 
before  last,  the  extent  of  this  problem 
came  to  my  notice.  I  held  hearings  and 
heard  aU  the  Corps  of  Engineers  wit- 
nesses in  respect  to  our  public  works  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  1970.  Congress  appro- 
priated, as  I  recall,  the  figure  of  S906 
million,  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
struction program  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Last  week,  I  learned  that  based  on  the 
need  to  pay  for  past  commitments  sub- 
stantially less  than  that  amount  would  be 
spent  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
What  has  happened  is  that  practically  all 
of  the  contracts  scheduled  for  award  in 
fiscal  year  1969  will  be  delayed,  some  ex- 
tending into  1970.  However,  those  award- 
ed in  fiscal  year  1969  will  be  delayed  so 
as  to  incur  no  expenditures  until  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  contracts  scheduled  for 
award  in  fiscal  year  1970  will  probably 
be  delayed  to  late  in  that  year. 

If  the  present  administration  freezes 
this  work,  as  they  have  indicated  they 
might,  we  might  as  well  close  down  the 
work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  because, 
as  I  said,  this  year  they  will  spend  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  amount  we  made 
available  to  them. 

As  we  are  discussing  this  problem,  the 
Senate  is  acquainted  with  the  vast  dam- 
age now  being  caused  in  the  States  of 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and 
North  Dakota — in  fact  several  other 
States  in  the  North.  If  we  in  the  past 
htwl  been  provided  enough  money  to  con- 
struct the  projects  which  were  author- 
ized in  those  areas,  a  large  portion  of 
the  damage  we  are  reading  about  now 
would  not  have  occurred. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  President  will 
do,  but  if  he  further  curtails  the  expendi- 
tures of  money  to  take  care  of  natural 
resources,  there  is  no  telling  the  extent 
of  the  damage  our  country  will  suffer  m 
the  future.  In  many  divisions,  the  in- 
crease in  cost  of  some  of  these  projects 
because  of  delays  and  slowdowns  is  more 
than  the  appropriation  request  to  con- 
tinue the  project  in  fiscal  year  1970.  In 
other  words,  we  had  at  least  a  half  dozen 
projects  presented  this  year  in  which  the 
additional  cost  to  the  Government  be- 
cause of  delays  was  greater  than  the 
sum  we  are  being  asked  to  appropriate. 
So  we  are  making  no  progress.  I  hope, 
before  the  President  takes  such  an 
action,  that  he  will  reconsider  the  situa- 
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unn  and  let  Congress  appropriate  suffl-  Budget,  and  only  50,  according  to  the 
niJnt  funds  to  carry  out  these  urgent  and  Director  of  the  Budget,  have  responsi- 
tnrthv  nrojects  bility  for  auditing  defense  operations. 

I  had  hoped  to  speak  with  the  Presi-  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Fort;y-five.  to  be  ex- 
dent  on  this  matter,  but  I  have  not  had 
occasion  to  do  it  so  far.  Insofar  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  am  going  to  recommend 
that  the  committee  put  into  the  bill 
whatever  is  necessary. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  the  late 
President  Eisenhower  vetoed  a  public 
works  appropriation  bill  in  which  we  had 


B.cti 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Forty-five.  I  stand 
corrected. 

Even  more  important,  when  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force  comes  before  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  they  come  in  a 
position  of  power  which  the  other  agen- 
cies do  not  enjoy.  When  the  oflacisds  of 


ginla  Is  on  sound  groimd.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  do  it.  If  I  have  a  criticism 
of  the  Nixon  budget-cutting  proposal— 
to  be  sure,  looking  at  it  only  overaU,  as  It 
has  been  reported  to  us — it  seems  to  me 
that  to  cut  only  $1.1  billion,  which  the 
newspapers  report  Is  what  is  expected  to 
be  cut,  out  of  the  defense  budget,  is  gross- 
ly inadequate.  I  say  we  have  to  do  far 
more  than  that,  and  I  think  with  leader- 
ship such  as  that  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 


mute a  few  unbudgeted  items  for  the     other  agencies  go  before  the  Bureau  of     mittee  on  PubUc  Works,  who  has  made 
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construction  of  navigation,  flood  control, 
and  beach  erosion  projects  on  various 
rivers  in  our  country,  particularly  the 
Ohio  and  the  Monongahela,  in  the  area 
of  my  friend  from  West  Virginia.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  President 
vetoed  the  bill,  the  Congress  overruled 
him.  Congress  felt  it  was  most  necessary 
for  us  to  continue  those  projects. 

For  quite  some  time  now — in  fact  long 
before  I  came  to  Congress — It  has  been 
my  belief  that  we  must  do  what  we  can 
to  protect  our  two  most  important  re- 
sources— land  and  water.  If  ever  we  fail 
to  do  that,  our  country  will  sustain  great 
losses • 

I  am  very  hopeful  that,  if,  as,  and 
when  I  present  my  report  to  the  Congress 
to  carry  on  the  water  resource  program, 
I  shall  receive  the  supp>ort  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Insofar  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, I  intend  to  add  quite  a  bit  more 
than  the  amount  allowed  by  the  budget, 
as  I  have  In  the  past. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  well  reasoned  comment  of  caution 
and  counsel  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  makes  to  the  present  admin- 
istration and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  hope  the  opportunity 
will  be  provided  for  him,  informally  and 
ofiBcially,  to  talk  with  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive with  respect  to  matters  of  overrid- 
ing concern  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  at  a  great 
threshold.  We  are  at  a  great  watershed 
in  the  history  of  our  people  and  in  the 
thinking  of  our  people.  Here  the  Con- 
gress must  be  resporisive  to  the  elector- 
ate. The  people  are  evaluating  the  sit- 
uation. We  cannot  hide  in  a  sanctuary, 
because  it  is  not  there  to  hide  in.  The 
problems  are  all  about  us.  We  must  face 
them,  as  I  hope  we  do,  realistically  and 
courageously  as  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  on  an  ex- 
cellent speech.  I  think  he  has  put  the 
matter  in  proper  balance. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  criticize  mili- 
tary spending.  There  is  not  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  does  not  want  us  to 
have  a  completely  adequate  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.  We  know  defense  cannot 
be  bought  at  bargain  basement  prices. 
We  must  pay  for  it.  At  the  same  time,  as 
the  Senator  has  so  well  indicated  in  his 
speech,  there  is  waste  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  and,  as  the  Senator  has 
suggested  in  the  last  few  minutes,  it 
has  not  been  scrutinized  the  way  it 
should  be.  We  have  not  devoted  the  re- 
sources of  the  Budget  Bureau  to  a 
scrutiny  of  defense  expenditures.  There 
are  500  people  in  the  Bureau  of  the 


the  Budget,  an  official  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  will  sit  in  on  the  request  and 
will  determine,  more  or  less,  what  the 
budget  will  be.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  agencies 
come  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
there  will  be  presiding  an  official  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  also  presid- 
ing an  official  of  the  agency  of  defense. 
Because  they  have  a  technical  advantage, 
this  gives  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
officials  a  special  advantage.  Any  recom- 
mendation of  the  Bureau  is  likely  to 
require  agency  approval  and  then,  by 
and  large,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
backed  up  by  the  power  of  the  joint 
chiefs,  is  in  a  peculiarly  strong  position 
with  the  President.  This  is  not  criticism 
of  President  Nixon  or  any  President;  it  is 
just  a  statement  of  the  fact. 

As  for  congressional  review,  we  all 
know  of  the  problem  we  have  on  the 
floor  when  the  military  budget  comes 
before  us  with  more  than  $70  billion 
to  be  debated  in  a  few  hours.  In  the  12 
years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
never  heard  an  effective  debate  responsi- 
bly questioning  and  answering  this  mas- 
sive budget,  this  very  large  proportion  of 
all  this  Government  spends. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  other  point 
in  cormection  with  military  expendi- 
tures. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  a 
very  fine  analyst  in  Richard  Stubbings. 
He  made  a  report  a  few  weeks  ago  point- 
ing out  that  in  this  decade,  of  11  major 
weapKjns  systems  developed,  six  have 
been  dismal  failures;  that  is,  they  did 
not  work  even  up  to  25  percent  of  stand- 
ard speciflcations  called  for  in  their  con- 
tracts. On  the  other  hand,  their  cost  was 
100  to  200  percent  more  than  the  Penta- 
gon told  Congress  they  would  cost  when 
they  were  authorized.  They  were  de- 
livered more  than  2  years  late  on  the 
average.  This  is  an  imfortimate  situa- 
tion, because  these  weapons  become  ob- 
solete swiftiy.  Finally,  the  firms  that  did 
the  w«rst  job,  that  failed  most  miser- 
ably, made  the  highest  profit. 

So  it  is  difficult  for  Congress  to  be  able 
to  step  in  and  exercise  judgment  on  each 
of  the  myriad  of  Items  in  the  Defense 
Department  budget.  But  cut  this  budget 
we  must.  Let  me  suggest  how  appropriate 
such  a  cut  would  be. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly  made  a 
fascinating  study,  some  3  or  4  months 
ago,  in  which  it  was  argued  that  If  we  cut 
the  defense  budget  by  $10.8  billion,  we 
would  have  a  leaner,  harder,  tougher, 
better  military  operation,  and  we  would 
not  damage  our  combat  effectiveness. 
The  study  pointed  out  that  there  were 
between  10  and  11  support  personnel  in 
Vietnam  for  every  one  engaged  in  com- 
bat, and  20  commissioned  officers  in  Viet- 
nam for  every  command  post. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


such  a  fine  speech  here  this  afternoon, 
we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am.  of  course,  appre- 
ciative of  the  references  made  to  my 
remarks  by  the  knowledgeable  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  referred  to  him  in  my 
speech,  not  merely  in  pleasantry,  but  be- 
cause of  the  work  he  has  been  doing  in 
this  field,  and  doing  so  very  effectively. 

I,  of  course,  realize  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent opinions  among  Senators  about 
such  programs  as  the  Job  Corps.  I  re- 
ferred to  them,  as  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston  J  knows,  earlier 
this  afternoon,  though  not  in  the  termi- 
nology I  shall  now  use.  But  what  do  we 
find?  We  find  a  mistake  in  a  defense  item 
can  run  to  $30,  $40,  or  $50  million,  but 
we  gloss  such  mistakes  over  very  easily. 
If.  however,  a  $10,  $12,  or  $15  milUon 
mistake  is  made  in  connection  with  con- 
servation or  resource  development  pro- 
grams, or  even  programs  of  helping  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves,  such  mistakes  are 
disproportionately  inflated  before  the 
American  people. 

So  I  think  there  is,  as  was  stated 
earlier  today  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfueld)  ,  a  need  to  under- 
stand the  priorities  and  attempt  to  es- 
tablish them. 

I  believe  Congress  Is  ready  to  try  to 
do  that.  I  referred  earlier  to  the  absence 
of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, at  the  time  of  the  vote  In  1963  when 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  and  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  cut  10  percent  from  the  military  ap- 
propriations, across  the  board.  I  am  not 
sure  that  such  a  figure  was  the  correct 
amount  at  that  time.  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert. But  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
an  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  express 
a  deeper  concern  than  just  that  implied 
in  a  figure. 

We  received  two  votes — that  is  all — 
out  of  all  the  membership  of  this  body. 
I  do  not  know  what  we  should  have  re- 
ceived then,  6  years  ago.  Let  us  say  the 
matters  that  concerned  us  then  were  not 
as  relevant  as  they  are  today.  I  am  not 
critical  of  the  vote  of  any  Senator,  or 
the  attitude  or  position  he  may  take  on 
this  problem,  but  I  do  feel  we  must  come 
to  grips  with  the  issue  as  we  never  have 
before.  We  can  no  longer  push  it  aside. 
And  we  ourselves  cannot  step  aside  from 
the  obUgation  of  being  responsible  Sen- 
ators to  a  responsible  electorate. 


KENNEDY.  KHRUSHCHEV,  AND 
CUBA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  interesting  article  en- 
titled "Keimedy,  Khrushchev,  and  Cuba," 
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written  by  the  dMlngulahed  commenta- 
tor,  Drew  Pearson,  and  published  in  the 
Satiirday  Review  of  March  29.  The  arti- 
cle is  based  i^xtn  several  personal  visits 
with  Khrushchev. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

KMntnar,  Khsushchxv,  ams  Odba 
(^  Drew  Pearson) 
(NoT«. — The  tides  of  peace  were  at  their 
crest  when  a  tiew  President  took  office  In 
1001;  yet  wlthlb  two  years  a  series  of  mis- 
takes had  brotigbt  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow to  the  edge  of  nuclear  war.  A  distin- 
guished columsist  reveals  these  errors  and 
specifies  some  leasons  for  the  Nlzon  Ad- 
ministration.) 

"I  felt,"  said  the  late  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  "that  we  were  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  with  |io  way  off."  He  was  describ- 
ing the  "Thimeen  Days"  In  October  1963 
during  which  tfte  United  States  almost  went 
to  war  with  Soviet  Russia  over  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  ESennedy's  book  Is  being  cited 
by  various  experts  as  a  lesson  for  President 
Nixon.-  and  it  Is.  David  Schoenbrun,  who 
"covere*  the  crisis  for  CBS.  warns  that 
Mr.  Nixon  should  be  aware  of  hawkish  ad- 
visers. John  Kenneth  Oalbralth,  who  was 
then  AmbcMsador  to  India,  points  out  that 
President  Kennedy's  political  neck — and  for 
ttiat  matter  the  United  States — ^was  saved 
by  men  of  moral  courage.  Dean  Acheson,  who 
participated  In  the  talks.  Is  convinced  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  [was  "phenomenally  lucky." 
While  all  of  the  above  are  true,  I  would 
like  to  make  thje  very  Important  point  that 
the  Cuban  mlkslle  crisis  didn't  have  to 
happen.  And  tnat  Is  the  chief  lesson  for 
President  Nixon.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
Kennedy  to  depend  on  the  advice  of  either 
hawkish  genera|s  or  men  of  moral  courage. 
For  It  was  not  I  necessary  to  bring  the  two 
most  powerful  nuclear  nations  to  the  brink 
of  war,  and  It  Was  not  necessary  to  risk  a 
challenge  to  SJovlet  vessels  on  the  high 
seas.  For  the  express  duty  and  function  of 
diplomacy  are  t^  prevent  these  crises.  When 
they  happen  It)  Is  because  diplomacy  has 
been  neglectful.  Irresponsible,  Inefficient. 

Some  of  the  events  in  the  esu-ly  days  of  the 
Kennedy  Administration  which  led  to  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  were  so  Juvenile,  so  over- 
confident, that  they  amounted  to  a  travesty 
of  diplomacy.  A  case  In  pK>lnt  Is  the  Inexcusa- 
ble failure  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
to  carry  out  the  President's  orders  to  remove 
American  missiles  from  Turkey — one  of 
Khrushchev's  main  reasons  for  placing  Rus- 
sian missiles  in  Cuba.  Twice  the  President 
gave  orders  to  retnove  American  missiles  from 
a  country  that  is  not  90  miles  distant,  as 
Cuba  Is  from  thf  United  States,  but  only  100 
yardfl  from  the  Sbvlet  Union.  Yet  these  orders 
wf  re  never  carrleid  out. 

This  error  Is  passed  over  very  lightly  in 
Senator  Kennedy's  book.  But  It  was  one  of 
the  many  mlstsjces  of  American  diplomacy 
which  led  to  the  tnoet  serious  danger  of  major 
war  the  United  9tatee  has  faced  since  Decem- 
ber 7. 1941. 

There  were  other  serious  mistakes,  and 
they  began  on  tl|e  day  John  F.  Kennedy  took 
the  oath  of  offline,  January  20,  1961.  They 
were  related  to  ine  by  such  men  as  the  late 
Adlal  Stevenson,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Chester  Bowles,  Senator  William  Pul- 
brlght  of  Arkansas,  and  Senator  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  of  Kentucky,  both  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
relate  them  her4  In  the  hope  that  President 
Nixon,  who  facei  the  same  opportunities  as 
John  P.  Kennedy,  may  not  repeat  his 
mistakes. 

Perhape  the  nioet  Intriguing  of  these  con- 
veraatiotis  took  place  high  in  the  Montene- 
grin mountains  In  August  1962,  two  months 
before  tba  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Adlal  Steven- 
son and  I  were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Eugene 
Meyer  on  a  yachttng  cruise  along  tlie  Adrlatlo 


coast  and  had  traveled  wltli  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  Into  the  interior  of  Montenegro, 
partly  to  give  "the  chief"  some  fishing.  Our 
Montenegrin  hosts  had  taken  us  to  a  seclud- 
ed mountain  lake  where  Warren  set  out  In  a 
rowboat  to  test  its  potentialities.  Stevenson 
and  I,  meanwhile,  walked  among  the  pine 
trees  along  the  shore.  Perhaps  it  was  the  iso- 
lation of  the  spot,  but  be  began  talking  of 
his  trials  and  tribulations  as  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  State  Department  In 
Washington  gave  him  little  authority.  He  was 
a  diplomatic  puppet,  dancing  to  the  tune  of 
the  career  men  In  Washington.  Dean  Rusk 
was  slow,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  exaspera- 
tion. 

Stevenson's  chief  hope  had  been  that  he 
could  contribute  sometiiing  toward  peace  by 
Improving  relations  with  Soviet  Russia.  To 
that  end  he  urged  Kennedy,  in  December 
1960,  shortly  after  he  was  elected  and  before 
his  Inauguration,  to  take  the  Initiative  with 
the -Soviet  government.  Khrushchev,  he  said, 
was  ripe  for  friendly  overtures,  AverlU  Harrl- 
man  had  reported,  even  before  the  election, 
that  Klirushchev  was  throwing  whatever  In* 
direct  influence  the  Soviets  had  against 
Nixon.  Specifically,  he  had  refused  to  release 
the  RB-47  Naval  fliers  before  the  election  for 
fear  it  would  help  Nixon. 

After  Kennedy's  victory,  Khrushchev  sug- 
gested through  Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobry- 
nln  in  Washington  that  the  Soviets  might 
send  a  special  ambassador  of  Cabinet  rank 
to  the  Inauguration.  Kennedy  turned  this 
down.  On  Inauguration  day,  Khrushchev  sent 
an  effusive  telegram,  overflowing  with 
friendship  to  the  new  President.  Keimedy 
replied  with  a  curt  three-line  message. 

After  the  Inauguration,  following  a  con- 
ference with  the  new  President,  Stevenson 
was  asked  by  newsmen  whether  Kennedy 
would  confer  with  Khrushchev  if  the  Soviet 
leader  came  to  New  York  for  a  special  VU. 
Assembly  meeting.  Stevenson  had  answered 
In  the  afflnnative.  Whereupon  the  White 
House  Issued  a  blunt  denial.  Later,  Ambas- 
sador Llewellyn  Thompson  In  Moscow  was 
ordered  to  track  down  Chairman  Khrushchev 
in  Siberia  where  he  was  traveling  and  Inform 
him  tliat  the  new  F>resldent  of  the  United 
States  preferred  to  postpone  any  early  meet- 
ing. Khrushchev  Is  reported  to  have  hit  the 
celling. 

The  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  re- 
ported early  in  1961  that  Khrushchev  had 
been  given  six  months  In  which  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Red  Chinese  that  his  policy 
of  coexistence  with  the  West  would  work. 
At  the  Communist  Conference  in  Moecow 
in  November  1960,  the  Chinese  had  vehe- 
mently opposed  Khrushchev's  so-called 
policy  of  appeasing  the  West.  In  a  four-hour 
speech,  the  Chinese  delegate  had  excoriated 
Khrushchev.  This  was  followed  by  a  Russo- 
Chinese  compromise,  which  according  to  the 
American  Embassy  consisted  of  a  six-month 
grace  period  during  which  Khrushchev 
would  have  to  prove  to  the  Red  Chinese 
that  his  policy  would  work. 

For  this  reason  then,  Kennedy's  rebuff  of 
Khrushchev's  suggestion  that  they  meet  to- 
gether in  New  York  made  the  Soviet  leader 
see  red.  Almost  Unmedlately,  he  turned  off 
his  policy  of  cooperation  and  began  to  haze 
Mr.  Kennedy.  The  Kremlin  delivered  a  brutal 
note  regarding  the  Congo,  undercutting  the 
United  Nations  and  everything  the  United 
States  stood  for  there.  Simultaneously  the 
Soviet  delegation  of  the  Geneva  nuclear  test- 
ing conference  stiffened  its  position.  And 
there  was  stepped-up  Communist  activity 
in  Laos. 

Simultaneously,  Kennedy  made  a  saber- 
rattling  speech  threatening  military  inter- 
vention In  Laos,  appropriated  man  money 
for  missiles,  upped  expenditures  for  B-62s. 
the  long-range  bombers.  All  Stevenson  had 
advised  was  thrown  overboard. 

To  cap  it  all,  four  months  after  Kennedy 
had  taken  office,  Stevenson  had  stood  up  In 
the  United  Nations  to  defend — and  lie 
about — the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  of  Cuba, 


only  to  discover  that  Washington  had  not 
told  him  the  truth.  Yes,  Adlal  Stevenson 
was  Indeed  discouraged. 

It  began  to  get  cold  high  up  In  thoee  Mon- 
tenegrin mountains.  The  Chief  Justice  had 
exhausted  his  patience  and  rowed  back  to 
shore.  He  had  caught  two  bluegllls,  too  small 
to  keep.  Stevenson  had  finished  his  du. 
course,  a  confession  of  failure  delivered  two 
months  before  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  a 
confession  In  which  he  saw  Russian-Amertcan 
relations  drifting  from  days  of  hope  to 
days  of  danger. 

I  cannot  remember  the  chronological  or- 
der In  which  I  talked  to  the  others  who  had 
urged  John  F.  Kennedy  to  take  the  Inltlatlv* 
with  Khrushchev  early  In  his  Administra- 
tion for  fresh  new  starts  toward  peace  Sen- 
ator Cooper,  a  moderate  Republican  who  had 
served  with  succeae  as  American  Ambassador 
to  India,  had  visited  Moecow  shortly  before 
Kennedy's  Inauguration  and  conferred  with 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  Deputy  Premlei 
Anastas  Mikoyan,  and  others.  He  came  back 
to  dine  with  Kennedy  and  tell  him  this  was 
the  time  for  the  United  States  to  take  the 
initiative  regarding  Berlin;  otherwise  the 
Russians  would.  They  were  In  a  friendly 
frame  of  mind  toward  the  new  Admirilstra- 
tlon,  but  would  not  wait.  European  opinion. 
Cooper  told  Kennedy,  generally  agreed  that 
sixteen  years  was  long  enough  to  delay  sign- 
ing a  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 

Chester  Bowles,  who  served  as  Under  Sec- 
retary until  he  ran  afoul  of  Robert  Kennedy 
over  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  advised  likewise.  So 
did  Senator  Fulbrlght,  who  had  been  on 
excellent  relations  with  Kennedy  until  he 
heard  Kennedy  was  about  to  undertake  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  and  passionately  urged 
him,  In  his  slow  Arkansas  drawl,  not  to  do 
It.  All  told  the  new  President,  in  those  for- 
mative months  In  the  winter  of  1961,  that  he 
should  take  advantage  of  the  Moscow  thaw. 
Perhape  It  was  Kennedy's  caution.  Per- 
haps It  was  the  advice  of  old-line  bureaucrats 
In  the  State  Department,  steeped  in  the  Dul- 
les policy  of  bowing  daily  before  Chancellor 
Konrad  Adenhauer.  But  Kennedy  did  not 
move.  And  in  April  of  that  fateful  year,  there 
began  a  series  of  events  that  some  diplomats 
said  tiimed  the  luck  of  the  Irish.  In  any 
event,  they  led  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
and  the  brink  of  war  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States. 

After  the  United  States  Invaded  Cuba  on 
April  18  in  a  poorly  conceived,  poorly  pre- 
pared expedition  masterminded  by  the  CIA, 
Kennedy  emerged  as  something  of  a  hero  to 
many  Americans.  His  announcement  that  he 
was  to  blame  aroused  a  sense  of  sympathy, 
even  among  thoee  Inclined  to  criticize.  But 
It  did  not  make  him  a  hero  abroad,  espe- 
cially In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Moreover,  it  did  not  make  Mr.  Kennedy  a 
hero  to  himself.  It  gave  him  a  definite  in- 
feriority complex.  Here  was  a  handsome 
young  President,  elected  on  the  promise  of 
giving  the  United  States  a  new  Image  in  for- 
eign affairs,  yet  he  knew  in  bis  heart  that  he 
had  failed.  Prestige  counts  heavily  with  every 
human  being,  especially  with  men  who  rep- 
resent nations:  so  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sought  to  recoup  his  prestige 
and  that  of  the  United  States.  He  Invited 
Khrushchev  to  the  meeting  that  only  two 
months  earlier  he  had  vetoed. 

Against  this  backgroimd,  the  Vienna  Con- 
ference took  place  in  May  1961,  a  moment 
when  Kennedy  was  suffering  from  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  fiasco  and  when  Khrushchev  was  growl- 
lug  both  privately  and  pubUcly  over  having 
had  his  earlier  overtures  of  friendship  re- 
buffed. "I  told  young  Mr.  Kennedy  that  If  he 
wants  war,  he  can  have  war,"  Khrushchev 
later  told  me  that  summer  during  a  very 
frank  interview  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

"Mr.  Kennedy  told  me,"  Khrushchev  re- 
ported, "Our  forces  are  now  equal.  We  can 
destroy  each  other." 
•"Yes,  Mr.  Preeklent.'  I  replied,  'I  agree. 
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though  in  my  heart  I  feel  we  are  stronger. 
^I  awee  on  the  poUcy  of  equaUty.  We 
5^  theltrength  of  the  United  States  in 
.  yery  serious  Ugtit.' 

••  -we  have  to  Judge  governments  by  theU 
^ons,'  I  told  him,  'and  the  United  States 
^  now  increased  Its  defense  budget,  you 
i«e  oMered  the  mobUlzatlon  of  more  men 
?^  you  have  ordered  more  bombers.  These 
t^not  toys.  The  United  States  has  oc^dls- 
patched   1,500   additional   troops  to  Berlin. 

ThU  Is  a  clear  threat.'  

•■I  told  Mr.  Kennedy,"  Khrushchev  con- 
tinued, "that  U  he  sent  60,000  troops  to  Ber- 
Sn  It  Would  offer  us  an  opportunity  to  send 
eren  more  troops;  since  we  had  more  troope 
IZn  he  in  cloeer  to  BerUn.  'If  you  l°tooduc« 
m?re  troops  to  Berlin,'  I  told  hUn.  "it  wUl  be  a 
very  unwise  step.' " 

Kennedy's  Vienna  Conference  with 
Khrushchev  got  nowhere,  and  he  returned  to 
Washington  a  very  shaken  man.  On  the  plane 
flying  across  the  Atiantlc,  Kennedyadvlsers 
^fted  that  he  eeemed  more  depreeeed  than 
aTany  time  In  his  life.  He  talked  about  the 
probability  that  his  children  might  Uve  un- 
der war.  The  first  thing  he  did  on  arriving 
borne  was  to  get  a  mUltary  appraisal  of  the 
number  of  Uvee  which  would  be  lost  In  an 

*Tdln^^tli  President  Kennedy  three  days 
after  he  had  returned  from  Vienna  He  was 
gtUl  in  a  very  depressed  mood.  He  said  he  md 
not  see  how  the  United  States  could  get 
through  the  summer  vrtthout  war.  piru- 
shchev,  he  said,  was  under  obligation  to  the 
East  Germans  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty. 
This  he  said,  would  bring  war.  The  next 
morning  the  President  suffered  a  recurrence 
of  his  back  injury  and  was  confined  to  nia 
bed  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Officially  it  re- 
sulted from  planting  a  tree  at  a  dedication, 
some  doctors,  however,  said  It  was  psycho- 
Bomatlc:  the  result  of  his  talk  with  Khru- 
shchev.   

Toward  the  end  of  the  month,  I  was  in- 
vited on  a  cruise  down  the  Potomac  by  then 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  In  honor  of 
the  Premier  of  South  Vietnam.  On  the  yacht 
was  Walt  Rostow,  Kennedy's  national  se- 
curity adviser,  who  had  been  with  him  in 
Vienna.  Rostow  was  glowing  with  pride  ov« 
the  results  in  Vienna.  "Our  President  looked 
straight  down  the  gun  barrel  of  atomic  war, 
Roetow  said,  "and  he  did  not  flinch." 

I  am  sure  this  was  true.  But  I  am  also 
sure  that  there  was  no  necessity  whatsoever 
lor  this  confrontation.  Had  John  F.  Kennedy 
taken  the  advice  of  Adlal  Stevenson,  Chester 
Bowles,  Senator  Cooper,  and  others  to  meet 
Khrushchev  halfway  during  the  early  months 
of  1961,  he  woxUd  never  have  had  to  look 
down  that  gun  barrel.  ^  ^  *,, 

By  this  time,  however,  Khrushchev  had  the 
bit  In  his  teeth.  He  had  been  embarrassed 
by  Kennedy's  refusal  to  see  him  in  New  York 
In  March.  The  Chinese  and  the  big  mls- 
sUe  men  in  the  Kremlin  were  taunting  him 
over  the  increased  military  budget  of  the 
United  States.  At  Vienna  Khrushchev,  the 
son  of  a  peasant  and  a  shrewd  trader,  knew 
he  had  the  upper  hand  with  Kennedy,  but 
back  in  Moscow,  his  hand  was  being  called. 
He  had  argued  that  war  with  capitalism  was 
not  inevitable,  that  coexistence  was  the  only 
substitute  for  atomic  war  and  the  end  of 
civilization.  But  his  gestiires  toward  the 
United  States  had  not  been  reciprocated. 

I  wrote  at  the  time  that  Khrushchev  and 
Kennedy  were  acting  like  "Uttle  boys  with 
HaUoween  masks  frightening  each  other  into 
w&r  ** 

A  few  weeks  later,  Khrushchev  buUt  the 
BerUn  Wall,  and  there  followed  a  hue  and 
cry  from  American  right-wingers  that  we 
move  in  and  tear  it  down. 

On  August  17,  while  the  wall  was  still  be- 
ing perfected,  I  was  conducting  the  afore- 
mentioned interview  with  Khrushchev  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  formal  in- 
terview extended  into  a  series  of  talks  lasting 
two  days,  during  which  time  we  swam,  break- 


fasted, and  dined  together.  Khrushchev 
started  off  on  a  serious,  fMinal  note,  but 
later  relaxed  and  came  forth  with  anaazlngly 
frank  statements  about  his  concern  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  his  problems  with 
American  leaders.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
told  of  his  hopes  that  Kennedy  might  oe 
elected   President   over   Richard   NUon. 

"In  October  1960,"  he  said,  "the  AmerlcMi 
Ambassador  came  to  see  me  and  wanted  to 
release  the  American  BB-47  flyers  as  a  ges- 
ture to  show  that  our  two  countries  could 
work  together.  'No,'  I  repUed.  "this  would 
only  help  NUon,  and  we're  voting  for  Ken- 
nedy '  And  Insomuch  as  Kennedy  was  elected 
by  a  very  narrow  margin.  I  figure  that  we 

elected  him."  .       ^^^. 

As  Mrs.  Pearson  and  I  were  saying  good- 
bv  to  Khrushchev  two  days  later,  he  said. 
"Please  tell  Mr.  Kennedy  that  If  the  United 
States  and  Russia  stand  together,  no  country 
in  the  world  can  start  war." 

I  deUvered  this  message  to  Kennedy  four 
days  later  under  very  unfavorable  clrcum- 
Btances.  Twenty  minutes  before  I  saw  the 
President  In  the  upstairs  Uvlng  room  of  the 
White  House,  he  had  received  word  from  tne 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  the  Soviet 
Kovernment   had   resumed   nuclear   testing. 
Khrushchev   had    hinted    to   me    that   this 
mlKht  take  place.  Though  I  did  not  take  him 
seriously.  He  was  under  great  pressure  from 
the  generals  in  the  Red  Army,  be  said,  to  re- 
sume  testing   because   of   their  belief   that 
American  nuclear  production  was  far  ah^ 
of  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  also 
under  pressure,  he  said,  because  Kennedy 
had  caUed  up  the  Reeerves,  to  conUnue  the 
class  of  the  Red  Army  about  to  be  mustered 
for  another  tour  of  duty.  President  Kennedy 
was  so  upset  over  the  news  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  resumed  nuclear  testing  that  I 
am  quite  sure  my  report  on  the  interview 
with  Khrushchev  made  scant  impression. 

My  talk  with  Kennedy  took  place  in  the 
last  days  of  August  1961,  and  the  next  naonth 
he  sent  Rostow  and  Gen.  MaxweU  Taylor  to 
Saigon  to  make  recommendations  on  what 
policy  the  Kennedy  Administration  should 
foUow  In  South  Vietnam.  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
bralth heard  about  their  trip  from  his  post 
in  India  and  flew  back  to  Washington  to  try 
to  influence  its  final  result,  or  at  least  negate 
It  with  Kennedy.  He  knew  that  Rostow,  the 
hawk,  was  likely  to  recommend  mUltary  in- 
tervention. That  was  exactly  what  be  did. 
And  it  was  at  this  crucial  point  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  the  first  major  military 
commitment  In  South  Vietnam.  Hitherto,  the 
level  of  troops  had  been  kept  to  1,000  so- 
called  military  advisers,  sent  by  former  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower.  But  in  September  1961. 
Kennedy  sent  18,000  men  and  later  upped 
this  to  30,000. 

George  BaU,  then  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
who  opposed  the  escalation,  is  convinced  that 
the  President  made  It  because  he  had  suffered 
a  series  of  defeats— first  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
later  In  Vienna,  later  with  the  Berlin  Wall. 
By  sending  troops  to  Saigon,  he  was  deter- 
nUned  to  recoup  his  prestige  and  that  of  the 
United  States.  Thus  mistake  buUt  upon  nais- 
take;  the  earlv  rebuff  to  Khrushchev,  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  the  failure  to  remove  American  mis- 
siles from  Turkey,  Khrushchev's  nuclear  re- 
buff to  the  United  States— all  pointed  toward 
the  showdown  over  Cuba  when  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia  stood  eyebaU-to- 
eyeball  on  the  brink  of  war. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  mistakes  were 
not  also  made  by  the  Kremlin.  I  am  sure 
they  were.  But  I  was  not  privy  to  conversa- 
tions inside  the  Kremlin,  as  I  was  to  conver- 
sations with  American  leaders.  I  can  only 
report  factuaUy  on  American  mistakes.  TTiere 
were  enough  of  these  to  have  preclpiUted  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  by  themselves,  without 
those  made  by  the  Soviets.  Undoubtedly 
Khrushchev's  biggest  mistake  was  to  mis- 
Judge  the  United  States  by  sending  the  mis- 
siles to  Cuba  in  the  first  place. 


The  leeson  to  be  learned  from  tbeee  mU- 
takes  is  herewith  spread  out  for  Mr.  NUon. 
The  tides  of  peace  are  like  the  ^^<^  f  ^^ 
They  must  be  ridden  on  the  crest,  not  on  the 
ebb  on  the  very  day  that  Mr.  NUon  was 
deUverlng  his  inspiring  Inaugural  spee^ 
pledging  his  aU-out  effort  for  peace  in  the 
world,  the  soviet  government  '"f  °»i^ 
offering  to  begin  talks  with  the  United  SUte. 
on  ll^tUig  offensive  and  defensive  missiles 
Just  as  soon  as  Mr.  NUon  was  ready.  As  I 
read  the  announcement,  I  couldn  t  help 
thinking  that  this  Is  where  I  came  in  with 
another  President's  Inauguration  on  January 
20. 1961. 


KEY    ISSUES    AFFECTING    UNTTED 

NATIONS-REPORT  BY  SENATOR 

SYMINGTON 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  my 
coUea'gue  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sytjong- 
TON).  who  is  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
served  as  a  member  of  the  U5  delegation 
to  the  recent  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly. 

During  this  period  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  debat^  and  dis- 
cussions and  served  on  the  First  Com- 
mittee, dealing  with  poltical  and  security 
matters,  and  the  Second  Committee,  re- 
sponsible   for    economic    and   financial 

issues 

In  a  report  to  the  Committee  -on 
Foreign  Relations  concerning  his  experi- 
ences he  summed  up  his  views  on  a 
series  of  key  issues  affecting  the  Umted 
Nations.  A  limited  number  of  complete 
copies  of  the  report  are  avaUable  on  re- 

^^llsk  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  Symington  report  be  prmted  in 
the  Record.  ^^         ^_^.„ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STMINOTON  REPORTS  ON  UKHTD  NATIOKS 
GKNXRAI'  OBSERVATIONS 

The  united  NaUons  is  not  the  Ideal  orga- 
nlzatlon  many  had  envisioned;  but  it  la  by 
?^  toe  best-Ictually  the  0^7-^°^^^^^^ 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  world  can  dis- 
cuss international  problems.  „ht.in 

Some  say  the  United  States  Is  not  obtaln- 
ine  Its  "money's  worth"  from  Its  participation 
n  the  united  Nations.  These  critics  should 
lender  the  fact,  however,  that  the  total  19OT 
V3  contribution  to  this  organization  in- 
cluding all  auxiliary  agencies,  special  pro- 
grams and  peacekeeping  forces,  is  less  tt^ 
the  4-day  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war;  In  fact 
the  total  US.  contribution  to  all  aspects  of 
the  United  Nations  since  Its  l^^ceptlon  In  1946 
is  less  than  the  coet  of  6  weeks  of  that  war. 

RISING  ROLK  or  THE  SMALL  COUNTRIES 

All  nations,  regardless  of  size  have  an 
equal  vote  in  the  General  Assembly^  As  a  re- 
I2u  the  increasing  number  of  less  develop«l 
nations,  approximately  90  In  aU,  ha«  P™" 
duced  a.  powerful  voting  bloc  against  the 
more  developed  countries,  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  either  their  political  P0^,«^  ^^  ''?*"■ 
vldual  nations,  or  their  financial  contribu- 
tion to  the  organization  Itself. 

This  IS  not  to  suggest  every  country  should 
be  reouired  to  contribute  an  equal  share  of 
the^mJS  Nations  budget:  but  there  are 
developed  countries  as  well  as  less  developed 
countries  which  could,  and  should  contrth- 
ute  a  larger  share  to  an  organization  from 
which  they  too  derive  subetantial  benefit. 

The  rising  role  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, expressed  through  the  l^creas  ng  vot- 
Sg  power  of  their  bloc.  Is  a  development 
which  the  United  States  and  other  developed 
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nAtlona  of  the  world  ahouM  glye  full  reoog- 
nlUon  In  assessing  the  futxire  role  of  the 
United  Natlone.  Under  the  exlatlng  system, 
programs  are  paMed  and  financial  asseae- 
menta  often  made  over  the  objection*  of  the 
United  States  a«d  other  developed  countries. 

VISTNAM 

The  Issue  of  tT  S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
continued  to  haive  a  disrupting  Influence  on 
U.N.  discussions.  This  effect  on  US  prestige 
U  Just  one  mora  reason  for  doing  everything 
considered  possible  to  extricate  our  Nation 
from  this  tragic  and  coetly  Involvement. 

C*INA    QtTESTlON 

The  United  ^tes  has  not  and  will  not 
support  any  protooeal  which  would  result  In 
the  expulsion  of  Taiwan  and  the  admission 
of  Communist  China.  I  fully  support  that 
position.  But.  \^  my  opinion,  every  effort 
should  be  made  j  by  our  Government  to  have 
the  United  Natldns  state  It  would  not  object 
to  the  People's !  Republic  of  China  Joining 
the  U.N. 

It  has  long  betn  my  belief  that  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  toward  Communist 
China  has  been]  an  unrealistic  one.  I  have 
asked  consistently,  "Why  should  we  continue 
to  tufH-our  baclq  on  some  700  million  people 
they  desire  to  stab  you  In 
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whOBff  Teaders  sa; 
the  back? 

Now  that  all 
realize  the  true 
exchange.  It  wo 


peoples  are  beginning  to 
Implications  of  a  nuclear 
d  appear  that  a  change  In 


our  China  policy  Is  long  overdue. 

UNrrED    STATES-SqvrET    AAMS    RnjUCnON    TALKS 

In  July  1968,  a^  the  time  the  Non-ProUfera- 
tlon  Treaty  was  ^gned.  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Unioi  agreed  to  enter  Into  dis- 
cussions with  respect  to  possible  limitation 
and  reduction  of  offensive  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  delivery]  systems  and  systems  of  de- 
fense against  suck  missiles. 

Let  us  hope  thfet  both  countries  carry  out 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  preliminary 
agreement  and  pipceed  with  these  discussions 
at  an  early  datt:  because  if  some  accord 
cannot  be  reached  calling  for  a  limitation  In 
our  respective  n^sslle  system,  a  prolonged, 
costly,  and  dangerous  escalation  In  the  arms 
race  Is  Inevltablei  For  the  United  States  that 
would  mean  that  the  costs  for  strategic  arms 
would  rise  to  at  least  »30  billion  annually; 
and  could  rise  to  a  great  deal  more. 

KOREAN    QCXSTION 

The  resolutions  coeponsored  by  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  other  Supporters  of  North  Korea 
have  one  comm<^n  purpose:  They  are  de- 
signed to  force  thje  United  Nations  to  end  Its 
vital  role  In  presef'vlng  peace  and  security  In 
Korea  and  In  seeding  the  establishment  of  a 
unified,  independent,  and  democratic  Korea 
by  peaceful  mean^. 

Rather  than  Injtroduoe  these  hostile  reso- 
lutions year  aftet  year,  I  would  hope  that 
the  supporters  of  JNorth  Korea  would  become 
genuinely  Interesfed  In  the  peaceful  reunifi- 
cation of  Korea  and  the  development  of  peace 
and  stability  In  NArtheast  Asia. 

TBE   "PTTXBLO" 

While  serving  is  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations,  my  colleague.  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  and  I  made  several  attempts  to  Instill 
life  Into  the  sterile  negoUatlons  which  had 
been  going  on  for  months  prior  to  the  release 
of  the  crew.  In  this  connection,  we  made  two 
suggestions  whlch|we  thought  would  be  help- 
ful in  obtaining  the  crew's  release.  Both  of 
them  have  been  classified  secret  by  the  State 
Department  and  Iwe  are  not  at  liberty  to 
discuss  them  In  ijhls  report. 

PE^CEKEEPtNO 

Because  of  political  difficulties,  neither  the 
Security  Council  i^or  the  military  staff  com- 
mittee has  been  a^le  to  carry  out  the  peace- 
whlch  were  assigned  to 
them  under  Chap;er  VII  of  the  United  Na- 
tions  Charter;    axd   the   Secretary   General, 


therefore,  has  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
administering  peacekeeping  operations. 

Under  these  conditions,  he  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  professional  staff  adequate  to 
conduct  these  operations  on  at  least  a  rea- 
sonably effective  basts,  and  a  military  staff  of 
sufficient  size  and  capability  to  plan  properly 
the  organization,  support  and  control  of  any 
approved  peacekeeping  operations.  Obvious- 
ly peacekeeping  missions  have  political  over- 
tones; but  the  actual  conduct  of  operations 
are  military,  and  their  tactics  should  be 
planned  and  carried  out  by  people  with 
military  training. 

Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentatives will  continue  to  Impress  upon 
the  Secretary  General  the  Importance  of  his 
maintaining  an  Office  of  Military  Adviser  In 
the  Secretariat. 

riNANCaNO    TH«    TTNmCD    NATIONS 

The  Senator  said  he  found  "disturbing" 
the  latest  report  on  the  "continuing  deteri- 
oration of  the  U.N.  financial  position." 

Outstanding  assessed  contributions,  all 
accounts,  totaled  over  $178  million;  and  of 
this  amount,  almost  $36  million  is  out- 
standing re  the  regular  budget  for  1968. 

Over  the  years  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed over  $3  billion,  or  45  percent,  of 
all  United  Nations  programs  to  date.  This 
ratio  of  contributions  added  to  our  growing 
financial  problems,  would  appear  high.  With 
that  premise  we  believe  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  take  a  new  look  at  continuing 
this  percentage  of  support.  We  believe  In  the 
United  Nations,  without  reservation.  But 
we  also  believe  that  the  unprecedented  pros- 
perity of  many  member  countries  should  be 
expressed  In  practical  fashion  through 
greater  percentages  of  contributions.  Secu- 
rity and  well-being  through  peace  Is  as  im- 
portant to  them  as  It  Is  to  the  United 
States. 

TRX    230    GENERAL    ASSEMBLY 

Some  have  observed  that  this  23rd  seealon 
of  the  General  Assembly  will  be  noted  for 
what  It  did  not  accomplish  rather  than  for 
Its  accomplishments.  It  did  not  deal  In  any 
formal  fashion  with  such  obvious  and  press- 
ing problems  as  Vietnam.  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Blafra. 

It  did  decide,  however,  to  convene  an  In- 
ternational conference  on  the  human  envi- 
ronment to  consider  the  problems  of  sea,  air 
and  earth  pollution;  and  It  established  a 
permanent  committee  to  advance  interna- 
tional cooperation  In  the  exploration  and 
peaceful  uses  of  the  seabeds  and  deep  ocean 
floor. 

U.S.    RKPEESKNTATIVB 

Almost  everyone  with  whom  we  talked.  In 
and  out  of  the  United  Nations,  were  of  the 
view  that  the  U.S.  RepresentaUve  to  the 
United  Nations  lacked  adequate  prestige  and 
authority  to  carry  out  the  Job  In  an  effective 
and  efficient  manner.  The  poet  of  U.S.  Am- 
bassador is  one  of  the  highest  Importance. 
It  should  never  be  regarded  as  a  relatively 
unimportant  adjunct  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  ACT  OP  1969  SEEKS 
RELEVANT  CURRICULUM  PRO- 
GRAMS WITHIN  A  RESPONSIVE 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  recently  discussed  the 
Comprehensive  Community  College  Act 
of  1969  before  a  governmental  relations 
luncheon  for  educators  in  Washington. 
His  cogent  remarks  clarify  the  role  of 
private  2-year  colleges;  the  definition  of 
"comprehensive";  the  nature  of  the  State 
agency;  and  the  need  for  local  institu- 


tional responsibility  outlined  in  thla 
measure. 

Senator  Williams'  comments  are 
timely.  They  should  answer  most  of  the 
issues  that  have  been  raised  about  our 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
Comprehensive  Community  College  Act. 
In  addition  to  answering  specific  ques- 
tions, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  set 
the  tone  for  our  consideration  of  thla 
important  legislation  by  stating: 

I  consider  myself  one  who  Is  learning;  and 
one  who  Is  flexible:  and  one  who  is  ready  to 
hear  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  meet  the 
objectives  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Community  College  Act,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  these  remarks.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams' speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  or  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wn,LUMs, 

Jr.,  Before  the  Governmental  Relations 

Luncheon  Group  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel 

March  26,  1969 

By  now  most  of  you  have  read  or  heard 
about  the  Comprehensive  Community  College 
Act  of  1969.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
assist  States  in  providing  post-secondary  edu- 
cation to  everyone.  We  want  to  make  sure 
that  this  education  Is  suited  to  the  needs. 
Interests  and  potential  benefit  of  the  totai 
community.  The  community  college  Is  best 
suited  to  provide  this  service:  Its  low  cost 
to  students — proximity  to  those  It  Is  designed 
to  serve — flexible  admissions  arrangement- 
strong  counseling  and  advising  programs— 
and  other  varied  education  services  are  re- 
sponding to  the  lack  of  relevance  In  tradi- 
tional education. 

Mayor  Carl  Stokes  of  Cleveland  recently 
said:  "I  regard  the  Junior  college  movement 
as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  promising 
developments  on  the  national  scene  today. 
After  decades  of  regarding  higher  education 
as  a  special  privilege  for  those  who  could  af- 
ford it.  we  are  now  approaching  the  day  when 
no  student  of  ability  will  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  his  mind  and  talents." 
He  compared  the  need  for  higher  educa- 
tion to  get  involved  with  the  urban  crises- 
similar  to  their  response  to  the  needs  of 
agriculture  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  aeo 
He  said: 

"The  Agriculture  Extension  Program  was  a 
recognition  that  universities  and  colleges 
had  a  responsibility  that  went  beyond  educa- 
tion and  research.  Helping  farmers  with  new 
technology  to  increase  their  productivity 
extended  the  definition  of  the  role  of  the 
university  Into  the  area  of  public  service. 
Somehow  It  was  appropriate  to  assist  the 
farmers,  but  to  aid  poor  people  of  the  inner 
city  and  of  the  rural  countryside  has  not  be- 
come equally  appropriate.  ...  In  some  re- 
spects, the  Junior  college  is  the  urban 
counterpart  of  the  agriculture  extension 
school.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
community  college  is  its  clear  goal  of  service 
to  the  community." 

When  Oarl  Stokes  speaks  about  education 
and  when  I  speak  about  education,  we  speak 
not  as  professional  educators.  Our  concern  is 
to  encourage  a  relevant  curriculum  program 
for  all  those  who  attend,  and  find  an  Insti- 
tution which  Is  Involved  in  the  work  and 
aspirations  of  the  community  It  serves. 

Until  recently,  many  Institutions  have 
waited  too  long  to  get  involved.  I  am  hopeful 
that  there  Is  a  trend  In  this  direction  for  all 
centers  of  learning — from  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  day  care  centers  through  the 
sophisticated  and  elite  post-doctoral  train- 
ing centers  around  the  country.  My  approach 
to  community  colleges  Is  based  on  this  hope. 
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•  nd  I  think  that  the  third  of  ^he  Senate 
^ch  has  Joined  me  In  sponsoring  this 
3slatlon  shares  thU  same  commitment. 

community  colleges  are  In  search  of  an 
Identity— they  are  not  second-class  citizens^ 
^d  that  IS  What  this  bill  is  all  about  The 
^est  service  that  each  of  us  can  make  to 
t^  future  of  education  U  to  recognize  this 
need  solve  It,  and  not  force  community  col- 
leees  to  conform  to  traditionalism. 

This  bill  undoubtedly  has  raised  a  lot  of 
ouestiona— possibly  more  than  It  will  settle, 
^uf  I  am  h^ul  that  soon  after  the  Senate 
wts  on  the  extension  of  the  Elementarr  and 
secondary  Education  Act,  there  will  be  an 
STortunlty  for  hearings  on  this  bill.  In  the 
meantime,  I  consider  myself  one  who  Is 
wnmg.  Xnd  one  who  Is  fiexlble.  And  one 
wTo  IS  ready  to  hear  your  suggestion  as  to 
how  we  can  meet  the  objectives  of  this  b  1  . 

To  thU  end,  I  wUh  to  clarify  my  definition 
of  'comprehensive".  By  "comprehensive  I 
mean  a  two-year  post-secondary  education 
nroKram  which  provides  occupatlonal-tech- 
nlcai  and  adult  continuing  education,  com- 
munity services,  developmental,  counsellng- 
advlslng,  and  lower  division  university  paral- 

'"sm^thTbUl  includes  private  and  public 
lunlor  or  community  colleges,  the  quMtlon 
has  been  raised:  To  what  extent  wUl  private 
and  in  some  cases,  public  Institutions  be  re- 
QUlr'ed  to  meet  every  aspect  of  this  defini- 
tion? If  we  lived  In  an  Ideal  world,  I  would 
say  every  Institution  should  have  these  pro- 
erams.  But  I  recognize  that  we  do  not. 

Practically  speaking,  the  technical  aspects 
of  these  programs  will  In  many  cases  require 
duplication  of  effort  within  a  community  and 
will  result  in  too  much  money  being  spent 
on  hardware.  Therefore,  when  the  institu- 
tions which  do  not  have  this  conunltment  or 
scope  become  Involved  In  the  planning  of 
the  master  plans  at  the  State  level,  they 
could  resolve  this  problem  through  a  con- 
sorUa— or  reflect  In  the  master  plan  a  com- 
bination of  private  and  public  facilities  that 
offer  the  comprehensive  programs  to  the  total 
community. 

If  the  private  or  public  Institution  has  an 
exclusionary  admissions  policy  and  concen- 
trates all  of  Its  efforts  on  a  transfer  program, 
then  ft  will  not  be  Included.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  community  requires  an  emphasis 
on  transfer  programs  but  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  community  service,  career,  and  re- 
medial programs  then  they  would  be  eligible. 
I  hope  thU  clarifies  my  Intentions  for  some 
of  you  who  have  raised  this  question. 

Community  colleges  are  at  a  different  level 
of  development  from  SUte  to  State,  the  de- 
velopment and  the  one-year  planning  of  the 
master  plan  will  resolve  these  problems  at  a 
State  level  where  they  should  be  resolved. 
For  example,  the  two-year  branch  campusew 
ot  the  university  system  in  WUconsln  and 
Kentucky  will  be  covered  by  thU  bUl.  The 
post-secondary  vocational  schools  wUl  be 
covered  also. 

Another  point  which  needs  some  clarifica- 
tion Is  the  State  agency  which  wUl  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  FlexlbUlty  Is  the 
Intention  here.  We  do  not  want  to  disrupt 
organizational  harmony  where  It  exists.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  legislation  should  help 
to  resolve  jurisdictional  disputes  where  con- 
fusion and  dissatisfaction  prevail.  Since  each 
State  is  unique  with  respect  to  this  problem, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  hearings  wUl  provide 
sufficient  direction  to  meet  the  IntenUon  of 

this  Act. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee which  Is  established  under  this  bUl,  wUl 
be  to  develop  criteria  for  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  evaluate  the  viability  of  this 
agency  and  Its  responsiveness  to  community 
college  needs.  ^^,  ^       , 

In  closing,  let  me  make  one  additional 
comment.  The  final  form  which  this  bill 
takes  will  Include  a  provision  to  make  sure 
that  community  colleges  retain  and  main- 
tain local  authority  and  responsibility  for 
the   carrying   out   of   their  services   to  the 


community.  The  danger  of  conformity  Is 
strong  for  community  colleges  as  they  mix 
with  other  InBOtuUons  of  higher  learning. 
It  could  be  equaUy  strong  and  devastating 
If  these  same  pressures  require  the  commu- 
nity colleges  to  conform  to  State  jurlsdlcUon 
alone. 

At  the  same  time  these  two-year  Institu- 
tions must  make  sure  that  they  are  com- 
munity colleges,  not  "Junior"  colleges.  This 
bill  Is  to  develop  community  colleges. 

Those  of  you  who  represent  the  more 
established  and  experienced  areas  of  higher 
education  can  ensure  the  development  of 
these  community  colleges.  After  aU,  In  many 
ways  they  provide  the  training  ground  for 
the  rigorous  paces  you  have  waiting  for  them 
in  your  upper  division  programs  and  gradu- 
ate schools. 


PROPOSALS  TO  SUBSIDIZE  DONA- 
TIONS OF  MILITARY  CONTRAC- 
TORS 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
amazed  to  read  In  Saturday's  Wasiiing- 
ton  Post  that  the  Pentagon  has  proposed 
that  the  taxpayer  foot  the  entire  bill  for 
the  donations  of  military  contractors. 

At  present  the  Government  subsidizes, 
through  income  tax  deductions,  a  por- 
tion of  the  contributions  to  charitable 
and  educational  organizations  by  corpo- 
rations and  individuals.   In  effect  the 
Government  matches  the  corporation's 
or  individual's  contribution,  thereby  pro- 
viding an  incentive  to  donors.  The  per- 
centage  amount  of   the  Government's 
contribution  depends  on  the  tax  bracket 
of  the  individual  or  corporation.  At  pres- 
ent  of  course,  with  corporation  tax  at 
the'  48-percent   tax   rate.   Government 
provides  almost  $1  for  every  dollar  con- 
tributed by  a  corporation. 

The  policy  now  imder  consideration 
goes  far  beyond  the  present  incentive 
system.  It  would  include  all  contributions 
as  operating  expenses.  In  other  words, 
they  would  be  in  the  same  category  as 
hardware,  labor,  plant  investment.  The 
taxpayer  would  pay  the  entire  amount  of 
the  contributions,  for  which  the  defense 
contractor  would  get  the  credit. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  here  proposed 
is  putting  defense  contractors  on  a  util- 
ity basis.  For  years,  utilities  in  a  major- 
ity of  the  States  have  been  permitted  to 
include  their  contributions  as  operating 
expenses,  rather  than  merely  as  tax  de- 
ductions. This  is  not  true  in  all  States. 
The  weakness  of  such  a  lenient  poUcy 
toward  utilities— and  the  argument 
would  apply  with  equal  force  toward  de- 
fense contractors  or  any  corporation- 
was  well  stated  by  Ray  E.  Unteremer,  a 
former  member  of  the  California  Public 
UtiUties  Commission  whose  background 
also  included  service  as  an  economist  for 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers. Mr.  Untereiner  expressed  his  doubts 
in  this  way : 

I  do  not  question  for  a  moment  that 
utilities  must  participate  in  business  organl- 
zaUons  and  contribute  to  civic  undertakings 
and  charities;  and  these  things  cost  money. 
There  Is  a  real  question  In  my  mind,  how- 
ever whether  they  shoiild  expect  the  rate 
payers  to  contribute  toward  these  costs. 
Since  It  is  the  utility  that  gets  the  public 
credit  for  a  contribution  to  the  Community 
Chest,  for  example.  It  would  seem  reason- 
able that  it  should  be  the  utility  that  makes 
the  sacrifices;  that  the  stockholders  rather 
than  the  rate  payers,  should  pay  the  bill. 
Substitute    "defense    contractor"    for 


"utilities"  and  "taxpayer"  m  Mr. 
Untereiner's  comments  and  we  have  a 
telling  argument  against  the  Pentagon  s 
proposed  policy.  The  CaUfomia  commis- 
sion, bucking  the  lenient  national  trend 
of  State  utiUty  commissions  in  this  re- 
spect, upheld  the  Untereiner  argument. 
The  commission  ruled,  in  the  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  case  in  1964. 
which  was  subsequently  upheld  by  the 
CaUfomia  Supreme  Court,  "henceforth 
to  exclude  from  operating  expenses  for 
rateflxing  purposes  aU  amounts  claimed 
for  dues,  donations,  and  contr  butions^ 

The  telephone  company,  said  the  Lau- 
fomia  commission,  "should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  generous  wiUi  ratepayers 
money  "  Nor  should  defense  contractors 
te  pe^itted  to  be  generous  with  tax- 

^^hy  ?a°rSfot  a  defense  contractor  help 
his  community  on  tiie  same  basis  as  a 
small  businessman  or  an  in^vidual? 
my  does  he  need  preferential  treat- 
ment' Is  he  less  civic  minded,  less  patri- 
SS?  I  tiiink  not.  Rather,  tiiis  proposed 
Sicy  shows,  I  fear,  that  they  are  more 
nrofit  minded  and.  being  awesomely 
powerfrSi  Government,  are  exercising 
that  DOwer  to  make  more  profit. 

Mr   msident.  I  am  disturbed  by  an- 
other aspect  of  this  proposed  new  policy. 
A  nmnber  of  the  organizations  which  are 
defined  as  charitable  and  educational  or- 
ganizations   under    the    tax-exemption 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Rfvenue  Act 
are  uncharitable  exponents  of  nehtwing 
education.   They   presently   enJoy   co^ 
tributions   from   a  number   of   defense 
contractors  and  utilities.  How  wonderfij 
it  would  be  for  these  organizations— such 
as  tiie  American  Economic  Foundation, 
the  Foundation  for  Economic  Education 
and  America's  Future-which  write  of 
the   rigors   of   free   enterprise   and   the 
malevolence  of  Government,  to  have  a 
spigot  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  manned  by 
the  large  companies  that  have  already 
given  them  more  tiian  their  due 

On  the  other  hand,  an  outstanding 
conservation  organization,  the  Sierra 
Club,  is  excluded  from  this  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  list  because  of  an  arbitrary 
ruling  by  the  IRS.  _,  ^ 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President  it  is  pass- 
ing strange  that  this  new  Pol^^y  which 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  tens  of  mUllons 
of  dollars,  is  proposed  now  by  an  admin- 
istration which  is  also,  it  says,  trying  to 
reduce  unnecessary  Federal  expenses 

I  think  the  taxpayer  should  give  to  the 
charity  of  his  choice,  not  the  choice  of  a 
utiUty  or  contractor  who  gets  the  public 
and  tax  credit  for  the  donation. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcorb  the 
April  12  Washington  Post  article  written 
by  Laurence  Stern.  It  is  entitled  '•Penta- 
gon May  Repay  Firms'  Charity  Gifts. 

Mr  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  R«co"> 'Jf  PJ?" 
posed  Defense  Depari;ment  regulations  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matenal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  12,  1969] 
Pentagon  Mat  Repay  Firms'  Charitt  Oirrs 
(By  Laurence  Stern) 
The  Pentagon  Is  proposing  that  It  repay  Its 
contractors  for  their  contributions  to  chari- 
ties and  educational  organizations. 
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If  adopted,  tte  new  regulatloiu  would  pro- 
vide many  mllllona  of  dollars  m  retmburae- 
mentB  for  cost*  now  dltallowed  under  a  ten- 
year-old  Defence  Department  ruling. 

The  reconun#ndatlon  la  also  being  circu- 
lated among  three  other  big  Federal  Govern- 
ment spenders— the  Atomic  Energy  C!omml*- 
«lon.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  tbe  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

Induatrlal  anu  trade  groups  have  already 
aodorsed  the  proposed  new  policy.  They  bave 
•ought  the  change  for  some  time. 

••We  know  ol  many  contractors  who  are 
the  heart  and  ooul  of  their  communities," 
one  Defense  pepartment  spokesman  ex- 
plained. "It's  ntcessary  that  they  contribute 
to  such  groupa  as  Red  Cross  and  United 
Givers  or  else  the  association  dies. 

"The  question  Is  whether  It  shouldn't  be 
recognized  that  this  Is  a  valid  cost  of  doing 
business." 

The  proposal  was  drafted  and  circularized 
by  Capt.  B.  C.  Chapman,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Service*  Procurement  Regulation 
Committee,  the  Pentagon's  top  prociirement 
policy  board. 

Chapman  said  he  could  not  assign  a  dollar 
amount  to  the  *rect  of  the  change. 

PWTAOOK   atEKS  TO   AID   CONT«ACTOB8 

Under  the  proposal  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  repa|y  contractor  donations  up  to 
a  tenth  of  1  pet  cent  of  the  total  contract. 
Alternatively  th»  contractor  could  get  back 
an  average  for  Dls  past  two  years'  contribu- 
tions to  chantyl  The  Pentagon  would  pay 
whichever  of  tb#se  amounts  Is  lower. 

Currently  the  Pentagon  is  paying  out  MS 
billion  a  year  14  procurement  contracts.  A 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  would  amount  to  $46 
million — althou^  this  Is  by  no  means  a  pre- 
cise Indicator  o|  how  high  the  reimburse- 
ments would  run.  That  figure  was  not  avail- 
able. 

Pinal  action  oik  the  proposal  could  come  as 
early  as  a  mont|>  from  now  after  responses 
are  in  from  the  otQier  agencies. 

Currently  repagrments  are  allowed  by  the 
Pentagon  under  fixed  price  contracts.  It 
would  extend  thl^  practice  to  cost-reimburs- 
able and  fixed  |  price  Incentive  contracts, 
which  make  up  the  Uon'a  share  of  Defense 
Department  contracting  activity. 

Capt.  Chapman  said  the  proposal  would 
apply  for  groups  defined  as  charitable  and 
educational  organizations  under  the  tax  ex- 
emption provisloia  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act. 
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contractor's  preceding  three  fiscal  years;  or 
(U)  one-tenth  of  one  percent  (0.1%)  of 
the  total  coats  Inciured  for  aU  work  of  the 
contractor  to  which  the  cost  grouping  is  ap- 
plicable diiring  the  current  year. 

(b)  (CWAS-NA)  Contributions  and  dona- 
tions other  than  those  defUied  In  subeectlon 
(c)  of  Section  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964,  as  amended,  are  unallowable. 

Thx  Associatxd  Oxnxkai, 

COKTRACTORS  OF  AmXKICA, 

Washington,  DC,  March  24,  1969 
Capt.  E.  C.  Chapman, 

U.S.  Navy.  Chairman  ASPR  Committee,  Office 
of   the   AaaUtant   Secretary   of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DxAJi  Captain  Chapbian  :  We  have  reviewed 
the  proposed  revision  to  ASPR  15-206.8  per- 
taining to  contributions  and  donaUons.  No 
recommendations  have  been  received  from 
AOC  Task  Units  suggesting  changes. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  review 
this  proposal. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

D.  A.  Oiampaoli, 
Director,  Heavy-Utilities  DivUion. 

Enginx  Manttpactusxks  Association, 

February  12,  1969. 
E.  C.  Chapman, 

Captain.  U.S.  Navy.  Chairman,  ASPR  Com- 
mittee, Office  of  the  AssUtant  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Washington,  DC. 
DxAK  Captain  Chapman:  We  have  advised 
our  members   of   your  proposed   revision   to 
ASPR  16-205.8.  Reaponses  received  are  favor- 
able. Should  any  other  comments  be  received, 
I  will  advise  you. 
Cordially, 

Thomas  C.  Toitng, 
Executive  Director. 


OincK  of  t^  Assistant  Secxx- 
tart  of  De^tnsx. 
Washingt^,  D.C,  January  IS.  1969. 
Attached  is  a  |>roposed  revision  to  ASPR 
16-205.8  Contributions  and  Donations. 

Under  present  ASPR  coverage  contribu- 
tions and  donations  are  unallowable  costs. 
The  proposed  retlsion  would  permit  reim- 
bursement to  contractors  for  such  payments 
made  In  accordance  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  howevjer,  with  limitations  on  the 
amoxmt  that  can  ^e  charged  in  any  one  year. 
We  would  appreciate  receiving  your  com- 
ments (25  copies  |lf  convenient)  within  the 
next  46  days. 

Sincerely,     I 

jE.  C.  Chapman, 
Ciptain.  SC,  U.S.  Navy, 
Chairman.  ASPR  Committee. 

16-205.8  CoNTRiButnoNs  and  Donations 

(a)  (CWAS)  "Ciarltable  contributions"  as 
defined  in  subsection  (c),  and  payments  for 
which  are  made  Hi  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a),  of  Sectljon  170.  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  as  imended,  are  aUowable  as 
indirect  costs  In  ^  cost  grouping  provided 
they  do  not  exceed  ithe  lesser  of: 

(1)  the  average  Annual  expenditures  by  the 
contractor  for  sucjx  contributions  and  dona- 
tions for  that  samt  cost  grouping  during  the 


COTTNCn,   OF   DXFKNSX    AND   SPACK 

Industbt  Associations, 
Washington.  D.C.  February  28, 1969. 
Capt.  Edoax  C.  Chapman,  Jr.,  (SC) , 
U.S.  Navy.  Chairman.  ASPR  Committee.  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(/.    *   L.),   the  Pentagon,    Washington, 
D.C 
Dxax  Cajtain  Chapman:   As  member  as- 
sociations  of   the   Council   of   Defense   and 
Space  Industry  Associations,  we  are  pleased 
to   respond    to   your   letter   of   January    15 
1969  with  our  views  concerning  proposed  re- 
vision of  ASPR  15-205.8,  Contributions  and 
Donations.  Member  companies  of  oiu-  Associ- 
ations  Indicated   that   they   appreciate   the 
recognition  by  DOD  of  the  fact  that  Contri- 
butions and  Donations  are  normal  business 
expenses  and  are  being  recognized  as  such 
and   therefore   the   member   associations   of 
CODSIA  are  not  suggesting  any  changes  In 
the  proposed  revision  at  this  time. 

We  do  wish  to  refiect  a  view  expressed  by 
some  member  compaxUes  of  ova  Associations 
relative  to  the  limitations  to  be  Imposed  on 
those  compames  not  CWAS  qualified  Use  of 
the  average  of  the  prior  three  (3)  years  ex- 
penditures for  contributions  and  donations 
as  a  limit  does  not  give  recognition  to  cur- 
rent inflationary  trends.  Also,  the  percent- 
age limitation  of  toui  costs  Incurred  might 
prove  imduly  restrictive  in  those  cases  where 
volume  U  significantly  changing  as  the  re- 
sult of  major  reprogrammlng.  We  suggest  It 
may  be  desirable  that  you  give  further  con- 
sideration to  the  specific  limitations. 

We  note  that  ASPR  l5-205.44(e)  treats 
with  the  allowability  of  grants  to  educational 
or  training  institutions,  etc.  and  Is  In  con- 
flict with  the  proposed  revUlon  to  ASPR  15- 
206.8.  The  member  associations  of  CODSIA 
are  preparing  comments  on  ASPR  15-205.44 
and  as  an  Interim  action  to  avoid  confusion, 
we  suggest  modifying  ASPR  16-206.44 (e)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Qrante  to  educational  or  training 
Institutions,  Including  the  donation  of  fa- 


culties or  other  properties,  scholarships  or 
feUowshlpe,  are  considered  contributions  and 
are  subject  to  ASPR  16-206.8." 

We  again  express  our  appreclaUon  for  this 
opportunity  to  comment  and  the  recognition 
given  to  this  necessary  and  normal  busineai 
cost. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edwin  M.  Hood, 
President,  ShipbuiUlers  Council  of  America. 
JOSXPH  M.  Ltxe, 
President,  National  Security  Industrial 
Association. 

Kami.  Q.  Haxk.  Jk.. 
President,  Aerospace  Industries  Asso- 
ciation. 

Robert  W.  Barton, 
Vice    President,     Western    Electronic 
Manufacturers  Association. 

KXNNRTH    M.    Jackson, 
Chairman,     Procurement     Regulation 
Committee,      National      Aerospace 
Services  Association. 

Jamxs  O.  Elms, 
Manager,  Defense  Liaison  Department, 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

WnxiAM  H.  Mooax, 
Vice  President,  Electronic  Industries 
Association. 

Amxrican  Insiu'utx  of 
CxRTiFixD  Public  Accountants, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  February  28, 196$ 
E.  C.  Chapman, 

Captain.  S.C.  US.  Navy,  Chairman  ASPR 
Committee,  Office  of  the  AssUtant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Washington,  D.C. 
DiAR  Captain  Chapman:  The  proposed  re- 
visions  to  ASPR  3-408  and  7-802.5,  15-205  8 
and  15-204.34,  have  been  circulated  to  all 
members  of  the  InsUtute*  Committee  on 
National  Defense  for  review  and  comment 
Individual  conomlttee  members  have  sub- 
mitted conunents  on  certain  of  the  proposals 
which  are  attached  herewith.  However,  the 
comments  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
sensus of  the  entire  committee  but  rather 
a  compllaUon  of  Individual  views. 

Effective  January  1,  1969.  Mr.  Bruce  N 
WllllB  resigned  his  position  with  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  CPAs  to  accept  a  position 
In  public  accounting.  Therefore,  will  vou 
please  direct  future  correspondence  to  "mv 
attention. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  R.  Hanlxt, 
Manager,  Special  Projects. 


Proposed  Revision  to  ASPR  3-408  and  7- 
802.5,  Definitization  of  Letter  Con- 
tracts 

Committee  members  commenting  upon 
this  proposed  revision  are  of  the  opinion  that 
approval  of  the  propoeal  should  be  deferred 
They  believe  that  a  more  equitable  division 
of  responsibilities  between  the  government 
and  contractors  with  respect  to  the  "defi- 
nitization of  letter  contracts"  should  be 
considered.  Some  of  the  reasoning  offered  by 
conomlttee  members  In  arriving  at  this  opin- 
ion follows: 

The  proposed  change  In  the  above  regula- 
tions puts  too  much  of  the  burden  on  the 
contractor  for  the  completion  of  a  deflnltlzed 
contract.  Typically,  the  Government  has  as 
much  at  stake  in  delaying  the  completion  of 
a  finalized  contract  as  does  the  contractor. 
The  proposed  change  In  the  wording  seems 
to  take  too  much  of  the  responsibility  away 
from  the  Government  and  places  It  upon  the 
contractor. 

The  contractor  may  have  valid  and  good 
reasons  for  delaying  the  definitization  of  a 
letter  contract.  Quite  often  the  "state  of  the 
art"  Is  such  that  It  Is  difficult  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  price  without  further  experience. 
Also,  the  contractor  must  adhere  to  the 
"truth    In    negotiation"   regulations    which 
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could  work  to  his  detriment  if  he  does  not 
h»ve  sufficient  time  to  obtain  all  the  neces- 
girv  information,  particularly  from  suboon- 
ttftctors,  to  properly  negotiate  wtlh  the  Oov- 
enxment  and  deflnltlze  a  oontraot 

If  It  Is  important  to  have  letter  contracts, 
»hen  It  is  also  ln^)ortant  to  allow  adequate 
ynie  to  complete  whatever  documentation  U 
necessary  for  deflnltlzlng  the  contract.  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  burden  of  proof  cannot  be 
entirely  placed  upon  the  contractor  as  this 
proposed  change  seems  to  do. 

PROPOSED  RiviBiON  to  ASPR  15-206.8, 

Contributions  and  Donations 
The  consensus  of  committee  members  com- 
menting on  the  proposed  revision  is  a  con- 
currence with  the  ASPR  Committee's  recom- 
mendation that  contributions  and  donations 
made  by  defense  contractors  be  allowed  as 
indirect  ooets.  Members  believe,  however,  that 
the  limitations  placed  upon  the  amount  of 
contributions  that  can  be  Included  as  allow- 
able costs  Is  much  too  restrictive.  Some  mem- 
bers believe  It  Is  acceptable  to  require  that 
there  be  some  history  of  what  would  l>e  an 
acceptable  base  for  the  contribution,  such  as 
the  proposed  three-year  average,  but  do  not 
believe  the  leaser  of  the  three-year  average 
or  some  percentage  is  necessarUy  acceptable. 
Local  charitable  organizations.  In  fact,  might 
be  In  the  position  of  making  an  assessment 
Bgalnst  companies  irrespective  of  the  nature 
of  their  bualnees   for   their   annual   needs. 
These  demands   are  frequently  based   upon 
so  much  per  employee  and  accordingly  any 
orRanlzatlon  that  Is  growing  Is  requested  to 
recognize  that  growth  In  their  contribution. 
While    the    percentage    would    permit    the 
recognition  of  growth,  some  beUeve  the  per- 
centage that  we  are  starting  out  with  Is  much 
too  low  a  figure  to  be  realistic. 

The  percentage  does  not  recognize  the  posi- 
tion that  a  company  might  carry  within  a 
elven  community.  In  one  community,  a  de- 
fense contractor  may  be  a  prime  business 
organization  and  accordingly,  the  largest  con- 
tributor to  the  various  charitable  organiza- 
tions supported  by  the  community.  In  an- 
other situation,  a  defense  contractor  may  be 
a  very  nominal  part  of  a  community  and  have 
had  very  little  demands  made  upon  it.  Prior 
experience  has  probably  been  the  most  mean- 
ingful restraint  that  can  be  placed  upon  the 
amount    of    contributions    that    would    be 

aUowable.  „  „.,„,,  i<, 

The  phrase  "In  a  cost  grouping,  '^nlch  is 
used  m  the  proposed  revision,  should  be 
defined  or  deleted. 

Proposed  Revision  to  ASPR  16-204.34, 
Rental   Costs 

Members  of  the  committee  who  have  coo^- 
mented  on  the  proposed  revision  to  ASPR 
15-206.34  strongly  reconomend  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  proposed  changes  be  de- 
ferred. .        . 

Members  beUeve  that  the  proposed  revi- 
sion to  this  section  of  ASPR  XV  should  be 
considered  with  other  related  sections  of 
ASPR  so  that  the  entire  subject  can  be  con- 
sidered m  total.  In  addition,  the  following 
specific  comments  on  the  proposed  revision 

were  offered:  .,.  ,    tw 

1  The  costs  of  property  taxes  as  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (d)  (2)  on  page  3  should  In- 
clude property  taxes. 

2  The  proposed  changes  wlU  require  more 
accounting  Justification,  more  Judgment,  and 
result  m  more  arguments  than  the  net  ef- 
fect wlU  probably  Justify. 

3.  With  the  Increased  business  practice  oi 
leasing  property,  nonrecognltion  of  the  total 
leasing  costs  la  contrary  to  current  business 
practices. 

4.  Clarlflcation  of  paragraph  (b)(2)  Is 
needed.  Under  the  definition  of  long-tenn 
leases  no  provision  Is  made  for  those  In- 
stances where  a  lease  originally  started  as  a 
short-term  lease  Is  continued  at  the  end  of 
the  lease  on  a  month-to-month  basis  wlth- 
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out  a  formal  document  extending  the  le 
Under  these  circtxmstances,  the  lease  could 
change  from  a  short-term  lease  to  a  long- 
term  lease  without  any  documentary  evi- 
dence to  Buppport  It. 

6.  The  proposed  revision  has  attempted  to 
set  forth  the  criteria  to  be  used  In  deter- 
mining whether  It  Is  more  economical  to 
lease  property,  continue  to  lease  a  particular 
property,  or  to  own  It.  Because  there  is  so 
much  Judgment  involved  In  such  matters.  It 
Is  doubtful  that  criteria  can  be  developed 
that  will  be  uniformly  used  and  vmderstood. 

Financial  Executives  Institute, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  February  25, 1969. 
Capt.  E.  C.  Chapman,  SC, 
U.S.  Navy,  Chairman,  ASPR  Committee,  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(/.    <t   L.)    The   Pentagon,   Washington, 
D.C 
Dear  Captain  Chapman:  We  have  for  ac- 
knowledgement your  request  for  comment  on 
the  proposed  revision  to  ASPR  Section  15- 
205.8,  Contributions  and  Donations. 

We  are  naturally  pleased  that  Contribu- 
tions and  Donations  are  now  to  be  brought 
under  the  CWAS  formula  and  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  necessary  cost  of  doing  business. 
We  are  also  in  agreement  with  the  principle 
that  the  limits  of  allowability  be  made  gen- 
erally consUtent  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964,  as  amended. 

In  view  of  this  change  In  policy.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  tight  limitations  Imposed  by 
Paragraphs  a(l)  and  a(U)  have  the  effect 
of  building  back  into  the  regulation  a  sub- 
stantial disallowance  of  this  type  of  cost.  We 
believe  It  would  be  more  consistent  with 
the  poUcy  to  adopt  the  principles  and  the 
limitations  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

If  Subparagraphs  (1)  and  (11)  of  (a)  are 
to  be  retained,  we  think  the  phrases  "for  that 
same  cost  grouping"  In  Subparagraph  (1)  and 
"to  which  the  cost  grouping  is  applicable" 
In  Subparagraph  (11)  should  be  deleted.  It 
is  not  clear  what  is  meant  and  we  do  not 
believe  it  would  have  any  material  effect. 
Contributions  are  generally  a  O&A  type  ex- 
pense which  is  dUtrtbuted  across  an  entire 
base  rather  than  selectively. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  conmient 
on  the  proposed  change. 
Very  truly  yours. 

W.  Stewart  Hotchkiss, 
Chairman,   Government    Procurement 
Policies   Committee,   Financial  Ex- 
ecutives Institute. 


THE  ABM  SYSTEM  IS  A  DISASTER 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
former  general  counsel  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Mr.  Roger  Kent,  of 
California,  has  written  to  the  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  an  extreme- 
ly perceptive  and  concise  letter  about  the 
ABM.  The  letter  was  published  on  April 
7,  1969,  and  deserves  wide  circulation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Monday, 

Apr.  7.  19691 

The  ABM  System  Is  a  Disaster 

Edftor:  I  have  the  strongest  feelings 
about  the  ABM  system.  I  see  It  as  contribut- 
ing nothing  g«od,  and  much  that  is  dis- 
astrously bad. 

WlU  It  work?  Nearly  all  disinterested  scl- 
entUts  say  no.  Even  U  it  would  work  against 
today's  missiles,  wlU  It  work  against  those 
available  when  It  U  InsUUed  in  five  years? 
Furthermore,  It  has  either  got  to  be  acti- 


vated electronically  or  by  a  man's  decision. 
I  dont  want  my  fate  in  the  hands  of  a 
computer,  and  I  don't  see  how  It  would  be 
possible  to  reach  the  President  for  a  de- 
cision in  the  minutes  that  are  reqxiired  for 
effective  defense. 

It  Is  necessary?  The  planned  ABM  wiU, 
as  we  know,  protect  only  two  missile  bases, 
one  in  South  Dakota  and  the  other  in  Mon- 
tana. It  Is  probable  (as  we  hear)  that  they 
represent  no  more  than  10  per  cent,  or  at 
the  most  20  per  cent,  of  our  deterrent  ca- 
pacity. These  and  other  bases,  SAC  and 
the  Polaris  submarines  Just  cannot  be  all 
destroyed  in  open  surprise  attack  (and  who 
says  the  Russians  plan  one) .  We  would  have, 
and  the  Russians  know  It,  the  power  to 
mortally  wound  them,  and  who  would  be 
around  to  pick  up  the  pieces?  Those  "friend- 
ly" Chinese,  that's  who,  and  the  Russians 
know  It.  What  are  the  dangers  Intema- 
tlonaUy?  The  reactions  of  the  Russians  and 
Canadians  are  In. 

The  Russians  regard  It  as  an  armaments 
threat,  and  we  can  be  sure,  based  on  their 
past  Internal  armament  policy  and  on  their 
response  in  Vietnam,  that  they  will  meet 
the  challenge.  Here  we  go  again  with  vast 
and  wasteftil  expendlttires  which  will  serve 
only  to  preserve  (but  at  a  higher  and  more 
dangerous  level)  the  standoff  that  exists 
today. 

The  interception  of  missiles  aimed  at  the 
South  Dakota  and  Montana  bases  by  ABMs 
will  almost  certainly  take  place  over  Can- 
ada. I  predict  that  all  hell  wlU  break  loose 
when  the  Canadians  come  to  a  lull  realiza- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  the  President's 
proposal.  Relations  will  be  strained. 

What  U  the  cost  and  what  are  the  con- 
sequences of  the  cost?  It  Is  estimated  now 
that  the  thin  system  proposed  will  cost  $6  6 
bllUon.  The  average  man  can  hardly  gauge 
the  immensity  of  that  sum,  but  It  woTild 
be  enough  to  clean  up  the  slums  In  a  dozen 
cities  and  In  addition  buy  all  the  beaches 
and  parks  that  have  been  proposed.  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  has  correctly  stated  that  at 
thU  moment  In  history  the  Internal  dangers 
to  our  country  exceed  the  external.  For 
those  of  us  who  can  read  and  see,  he's  got 
to  be  right. 

It  Is  of  course  certain  that  the  cost  wUl 
be  greater  than  $6.6  bllUon  for  even  the 
proposed  "thin"  system,  and  fiuthermore, 
when  that  Is  built,  there  will  be  no  stop- 
ping. It  could  run  to  the  $40  billion  esti- 
mate by  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Stuart  Symington.  Don't  forget  how  the 
modest  commitment  for  "advisors"  In  Viet- 
nam became  a  half-mllUon  man  army,  with 
$30  billion  a  year  expenses  and  35,000 -Amer- 
icans dead. 

Who  Is  for  It  and  why?  The  biu-eaucrats 
In  the  Pentagon  In  and  out  of  uniform  will 
have  vastly  Increased  staffs,  prestige,  pro- 
motions, increased  salaries  and  even  med- 
als They  wlU  also  have  many  richer  friends 
to  go  work  for  when  they  leave  the  Pentagon. 
Corporations  that  wiU  buUd  the  system 
are  looking  down  a  rosy  road  of  negotiated 
contracts  and  assured  profits  running  Into 
the  hundreds  of  millions.  If  not  billions,  of 
dollars. 

The  President's  decision  Is  of  course  based 
on  Pentagon  advice.  Its  the  mUltary-lndus- 
trtal  complex  speaking,  and  the  advice  is 
bad  I  don't  mean  to  Impute  evil  motives 
to  these  people  In  the  Pentagon  or  indus- 
try, but  I  feel  that  what  Woodrow  Wilson 
said  (in  substance)  many  years  ago  Is  total- 
ly relevant:  "These  men  are  not  evU,  but 
they  conftise  their  own  interests  with  the 
interests  of  the  public."  If  the  President 
does  not  reverse  this  disastrous  decision,  the 
Senate  must  do  it  for  him,  and  we  con- 
cerned citizens  must  support  those  sena- 
tors with  the  courage  to  say  no. 

ROGER  Kent. 

San  Francisco. 

(The    writer   Is   former   General    Counsel 
for  the  Defense  Department.— EorroB.) 
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PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST: 
URGENT  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCXDTr]  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion in  the  MWdle  East  has  become  ex- 
ceedingly critical,  and  the  future  peace 
of  the  world  m|iy  be  Involved. 

An  editorial  published  In  the  current 
Issue  of  Prevent  World  Wtfr  HI  discusses 
the  relevant  f apts  and  presents  four  steps 
which  are  necessary  for  peace  in  this 
troubled  part  f>f  the  world.  To  get  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  we  must  have  first, 
negotiated  settlements  based  upon  mu- 
tual recognition  of  sovereignty,  and 
peaceful  coexistence;  second,  an  end  to 
Soviet  troublemaking  in  the  Arab  world; 
third,  resettlement  of  the  refugees  in  a 
way  that  will  end  their  maintenance  by 
international  Charity;  and  fourth,  plans 
for  regional  development. 

The  magaziae  Prevent  World  War  m 
is  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  World  War  m.  Inc.,  50  West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  an  orga- 
nizat^w  which  for  the  past  25  years  has 
been  engaged  in  studying  the  causes  and 
methods  of  preventing  international 
warfare. 

I  ask  unaniitious  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  toi  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Peacx  in  the  MIddl,e  East:  Urgent  Business 


(Note. — To  g^  peace  In  the  Middle  East, 
we  must  have:|(l)  Negotiated  settlements 
baaed  upon  mutM&l  recognition  of  sovereign- 
ty, and  peaceful  coexistence.  (2)  An  end  to 
Soviet  trouble-aiaklng  In  the  Arab  wcffld. 
(3)  Resettlemei^t  oT  the  refugees  in  a  way 
that  will  end  thjelr  maintenance  by  interna- 
tional charity.  fl4)  Plans  for  regional  devel- 
opment.) I 

In  the  year  ajnd  a  half  since  the  end  of 
the  Six-Day  Waf,  the  best  that  can  be  said 
about  the  Middle  East  Is  that  no  new  gen- 
eral war  has  erupted. 

On  the  other '  hand,  tensions  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Ar^b  states  have  not  decreased 
and  there  have  |>een  uncounted  border  inci- 
dents. Even  mote  omlnoxis,  Soviet  i>enetra- 
tlon  In  the  areal  has  accelerated,  with  a  far 
greater  llkellhoc^  of  disaster  In  the  event 
that  the  present  unstable  status  should  ex- 
plode. I 

It  is  clear  tbak  the  negotiation  of  perma- 
nent peace  treaties  cannot  be  longer  delayed. 
So  far  as  AmerlcRn  official  positions  are  con- 
cerned, both  President  Johnson  and  F^esl- 
dent-elect  Nlxon^ — and  the  1968  platforms  of 
both  the  I>emo^ratlc  and  Republican  par- 
ties— have  calleq  for  peace  negotiations. 

The  Arab  states,  however,  continue  to  ad- 
here to  the  intransigent  position  adopted 
months  ago  at  libelr  Khartoiun  Conference: 
No  negotiation  with  Israel. 

DBJ^r    PERILS    PEACE 

The  mission  ^f  Ambassador  Jarring  has 
served  a  useful  Interim  purpose  by  at  least 
preserving  a  readiness  to  "talk  about  talk- 
ing" in  some  Middle  East  capitals. 

With  the  passage  of  each  month,  however. 
It  becomes  Increasingly  apparent  that  un- 
less the  parties  K>  the  conflict  sit  down  and 
work  out  formally  negotiated  agreements, 
we  are  merely  postponing  the  day  of  another 
explosion. 

The  Israelis,  ^n  Foreign  Minister  Eban's 
Nine  Points  enubciated  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  thej  United  Nations,  set  forth 
a  series  of  dlscu^ble  topics.  The  stumbling 
block,  however,  comes  in  the  complete  re- 
f\isal  of  the  Ar>b  States  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  IsrMl.  As  noted  elsewhere  in 
this     issue     of    Prevent     World     War     III, 


even  the  official  Arab  Information  Center 
maps  distributed  In  New  York  and  at  the 
United  Nations  continue  to  refer  to  Israel 
only  as  "Israeli  occupied  territory."  To  ignore 
so  basically  actions  of  the  United  Nations 
during  the  past  20  years  constitutes  a  fla- 
grant disregard  for  the  world  community. 

There  may  be  many  issues  between  Israel 
and  her  neighbors  which  require  adjustment, 
but  the  existence  of  Israel  has  not  been  In 
question  in  the  world's  major  capitals  at  any 
time  for  more  than  two  decades — and  so  long 
as  the  Arab  governments  (except  i>erhaps 
that  of  Tunisia)  continue  to  adhere  to  an 
Alice-in-Wonderland  view  of  the  world,  peace 
remains  in  continual  Jeopardy. 

T7.S.S.R.    STISS    TROTTBLE 

The  preservation  of  this  dream-world  ap- 
proach to  international  politics  in  the  Arab 
capitals  has  been  made  much  easi^-  by  the 
action  of  the  Soviets  in  restoring  the  arma- 
ments of  Egypt,  Syria  and  other  countries 
to  the  point  where  their  military  strength 
(especially  in  the  air)  is  probably  even 
greater  than  was  the  case  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  The  Soviet  Navy  has  also  established  a 
continuing  presence  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean which  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
leading  Arab  dictators  to  believe  that  they 
have  external  help  ready  at  hand  in  the 
event  of  trouble. 

Finally,  Soviet  diplomacy  has  constantly 
backed  up  Arab  intransigence.  Moscow's 
ideological  position,  set  forth  in  official  pub- 
lications, continues  to  blame  Israel  for  "ua- 
provoked  aggression,"  to  Insist  that  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  is  not  an  International  waterway, 
and  to  claim  that  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
is  a  domestic  Egyptian  matter. 

Any  serious  analysis  of  the  Middle  East 
as  a  factor  in  world  peace  must  begin  with 
recognition  of  the  new  Soviet  ambitions  in 
that  area.  (We  say  "new" — but  really  old. 
because  the  basic  geopolitical  factors  are 
the  same  as  in  the  days  of  the  Czars.) 

For  the  first  time.  Russian  warships  are 
a  prominent  part  of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean scene.  They  have  established  bases 
at  such  places  as  Alexandria.  Obviously,  they 
plan  to  replace  the  British  Navy  as  a  force 
East  of  Suez. 

Given  these  imperialist  ambitions,  the  re- 
arming of  Egypt  is  a  natural  corollary.  Here 
are  some  partial  speciflcs:  Moscow,  since  the 
Six-Day  War,  has  provided  Cairo  with  150 
Sukhol-7  attack  planes,  some  210  MIG-21 
supersonic  Jets,  and  an  entirely  new  naval 
weaponry  of  18  missile  crafts,  44  torpedo 
boats,  6  rocket  assault  vessels,  plus  mine- 
sweepers, landing  craft  and  tugs.  There  are 
at  least  3000  Russian  technicians  in  Egypt, 
training  Nasser's  forces — and  more  than  300 
Egyptian  pilots  are  in  the  USSR,  being 
taught  the  use  of  the  MIO-21  Jets. 

When  we  read  news  dispatches  about  a 
Soviet  readiness  to  negotiate  an  end  to  Middle 
East  tensions,  such  declarations  must  be 
taken  in  the  context  of  these  hard  facts. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Arab  states,  and  par- 
ticularly Egypt,  feel  themselves  ready  for 
a  "fourth  round."  Indeed,  in  April  of  this 
year.  President  Nasser  declared  in  a  widely 
publicized  speech  at  the  University  of  Cairo, 
that  the  Soviets  had  "made  up  for  the  arms 
we  lost  .  .  .  free  of  charge." 

Obviously,  the  Soviets  are  taking  every 
advantage  of  Arab  belligerency,  and  doing 
all  that  they  reasonably  can  to  keep  It  alive. 
At  no  other  time  in  history  has  a  defeated 
power  refused  to  talk  with  the  victor  in  a 
war.  or  even  to  recognize  an  antagonist's 
sovereign  existence.  The  Arabs  can  afford  this 
intransigent  f)08ltlon  only  because  their 
backers  in  Moscow  have  made  It  possible. 

CLASH  OF  INTERESTS 

Meanwhile,  the  commitments  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  states  In 
the  area  continue — and  both  strategic  and 
economic  factors,  including  oil  reserves,  make 


it  Impossible  for  the  Western  world  to  per- 
mit the  entire  Middle  Bast  to  become  an- 
other "sphere  of  Influence"  for  the  Soviets. 
To  do  so  would  have  unbearable  conse- 
quences for  this  country,  and  would  so  upset 
the  fragile  balance  of  power  between  the 
NATO  powers  and  the  Communist  world  u 
to  immediately  Imperil  the  peace  of  the  globe. 

In  fact,  that  balance  In  the  Middle  East 
is  already  Imperiled,  by  Soviet  extensions 
of  interest  in  Iran  and  in  Southern  Arabia, 
where  the  British  are  withdrawing.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  latest  Arab  state,  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  South  Yemen,  Is  Just  one 
additional  indication  of  this  penetration. 

For  years.  Washington  has  been  trying  to 
reach  an  understanding  with  Russia  on  lim- 
iting the  rearmament  of  all  Middle  Eastern 
states,  but  Moscow  has  refused  to  negotiate 
on  this  subject — and  only  very  recently  do 
we  begin  to  hear  "Inspired"  stories  of  a 
readiness  to  do  so.  But  In  the  meanwhile  the 
balance  has  already  been  largely  upset,  so 
that  "negotiations"  now  would  have  only 
the  effect  of  making  permanent  a  Soviet- 
Arab  preponderance,  with  Its  built-in  as- 
surance of  future  trouble. 

GUERRILLA  WARFARE 

Against  this  background  we  must  look  at 
the  almost  unbelievable  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  border  Incidents,  precipitated  by  El 
Fatah,  the  PLO  and  the  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine.  All  of  these  agen- 
cies have  shown  an  increase  In  financial 
tracking,  and  all  have  ready  access  to  official 
Arab  radio  and  press  facilities.  The  three 
groups  have  worked  out  an  "agreement"  with 
King  Hussein's  government  in  Amman, 
which  makes  the  King  a  prisoner  of  the  ter- 
rorists, so  far  as  Israel  border  events  are 
concerned.  Indeed,  the  Jordanian  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  has  expressly  dis- 
claimed any  responsibility  for  policing  the 
Jordanian  side  of  the  border,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  commando  raids. 

As  a  result,  these  raids  have  grown  into 
more  than  dally  Incidents — and  Israel  is 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  self-defense  by 
mounting  counter  attacks,  as  any  responsible 
government  would  have  to  do  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

Thus  we  get  a  series  of  escalating  events 
which  can  only  lead,  at  some  future  date, 
to  full-scale  warfare,  unless  peace  negotia- 
tions can  be  gotten  under  way  promptly. 
The  call  for  "direct  negotiations"  between 
the  late  belllgerants  becomes  not  merely  a 
pious  wish,  but  an  urgent  necessity,  if  the 
fragile  peace  Is  to  be  maintained. 

The  United  Nations  has  all  too  often  ne- 
glected Israeli  complaints  of  illegal  guerrilla 
actions.  Peace  requires  a  fair-handed  treat- 
ment of  complaints,  even  though  a  USSR 
veto  Is  apt  to  prevent  any  action  against 
Arab  commando  activities.  A  statement  by 
16  U.S.  senators,  issued  Just  as  we  go  to  press, 
strongly  underlines  this  point  by  referring 
to  the  "double  standard"  prevailing  at  the 
U.N. 

To  make  the  mixture  still  more  inflam- 
mable, the  tendency  toward  totalitarianism 
in  Middle  East  governments  continues  to 
grow.  As  an  added  instance,  the  Iraqi  gov- 
ernment resulting  from  the  July,  1968.  coup 
has  nationalized  private  schools,  and  ex- 
IJelled  25  New  England  Jesvilts  who  had  for 
years  conducted  Al-Hlkma  University  at 
Baghdad.  Commenting  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuit  teachers.  The  Boston  Pilot  (organ 
of  the  Archdiocese)  noted  that  Al-Hlkma  Is 
the  only  Institution  In  Iraq  which  has  ad- 
mitted Jewish  students. 

In  Jordan,  with  21,000  Iraqi  troops  sta- 
tioned there  and  with  the  guerrillas  con- 
stamtly  claiming  more  and  more  power,  the 
already  weakened  p>08ition  of  the  some- 
tlmes-Western-oriented  King  Hussein  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult.  In  short,  the 
possibilities   of  democratic   development  in 
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the  area  are  being  more  and  more  curtailed, 
w  the  present  turmoil  Is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue without  a  peace  settlement. 

Meanwhile,  too,  the  need  for  border  re- 
adjustments to  ensure  the  security  of  each 
separate  country  becomes  more  obvious — 
especially  as  to  Israel — and  at  the  same  time 
the  difficulty  of  readjustments  Increases,  as 
delay  leads  to  escalated  tensions. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  another  major 
factor — the  refugee  problem. 

RXrUOXS   POLITICS   OELAT    PEACE 

The  continued  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  displaced  Palestinians,  mostly  Isolated  In 
settlements  or  "camps,"  and  not  resettled 
on  the  land,  provides  a  sotirce  of  trouble  that 
must  be  eliminated  If  any  permanent  peace 
Is  to  l>e  established. 

President  Johnson's  Five  Points  for  Peace 
in  the  Middle  East  Included  the  call  for  "a 
Just  policy  for  the  refugees" — and  language 
of  about  the  same  kind  la  found  In  any 
set  of  proposals  for  dealing  with  this  area. 

For  nearly  20  years  UNRWA  (the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales- 
tine Refugees)  has  provided  assistance  to  a 
group  of  people  whose  numbers  have  gp'ad- 
ually  grown  to  nearly  a  mUllon  and  a  half — 
now  Including  children  and  grandchildren. 
This  Is  the  only  major  group  of  displaced 
persons  anywhere  In  the  world  who  have 
not  been  resettled  in  some  way,  following 
so  long  a  period  of  years. 

The  time  has  come  when  a  good,  bard 
look  at  the  entire  Mid-Eastern  refugee  ques- 
tion Is  required. 

nrst,  we  must  start  with  the  understand- 
ing that  there  are  really  two  refugee  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East:  (1)  the  Jews  who 
were  forced  to  move  out  of  Arab  countries 
(Iraq,  Syria,  Yemen,  Egypt,  etc.);  and  (3) 
the  Arabs  who  left  Palestine  at  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  Israel — now  Increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  smaller  group  who  fled 
from  the  West  Bank  during  the  June,  1967, 
hostilities. 

The  numbers  of  these  two  categories  of 
refugees — the  Jews  and  the  Arabs — were  In 
the  beginning  very  nearly  identical.  The  Jews, 
however,  were  promptly  settled,  cared  for, 
and  provided  with  land  or  Jobs,  in  Israel. 
They  have  not  to  this  day  received  any  com- 
pensation or  restitution  from  any  Arab  gov- 
ernment, for  the  enormous  amounts  of 
Illegally  seized  propyerty,  land  and  bank  ac- 
counts which  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
behind. 

The  Arabs  have  not  been  so  fortunate  In 
the  reception  they  received  In  the  several 
Arab  countries — In  spite  of  the  great  tracts 
of  unused  arable  land  available  along  the 
Fertile  Crescent.  True,  many  of  the  urban 
Palestinians,  and  those  of  the  new  genera- 
tions who  have  received  technical  training 
at  the  hands  of  UNRWA,  have  found  em- 
ployment In  places  like  Lebanon,  Jordan  and 
Kuwait.  As  UNRWA  reports  Indicate,  how- 
ever, the  hard  problem  of  the  agricultural 
workers  still  remains — and  It  Is  this  very 
problem  that  the  Arab  states  have  taken  no 
steps  to  solve  (not  even  by  facilitating  the 
efforts  of  UNRWA,  In  most  cases,  to  set  up 
agricultural  cooperatives) .  Arab  lands  re- 
main empty,  and  displaced  persons  remain 
as  quarrelsome  wards  of  UNRWA's  interna- 
tional charity. 

Any  attempKts  at  resettlement — as  distinct 
from  repatriation — have  met  with  insuper- 
able obstacles  from  political  sources  con- 
tending that  such  resettlement  would  admit 
the  sovereign  existence  of  Israel  and  thus 
reduce  the  Impact  of  the  Intransigent  Arab 
position,  which  is  that  "Israel  doesn't  exist." 
An  official  Egyptian  publication  once  went 
so  far  as  to  "accuse"  the  United  Nations  of 
"plotting"  to  solve  the  refugee  question — 
thus  changing  the  status  quo  vls-a-vls  Israel. 

The  refugee  problem  is  therefore  Inex- 
tricably Involved  with  the  whole  question  of 
a  peace  settlement  based  upon  mutual  recog- 


nition of  statehood  by  the  Arab  governments 
and  Israel. 

unbwa'b  strange  role 

Meanwhile,  UNRWA  has  left  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Arab  children  In  refugee  camps 
to  local  school  authorities,  with  the  result 
that  these  young  i>eople  have  been  constantly 
Indoctrinated  from  an  anti-Israel  point  of 
view.  A  first-grade  reader  In  Syria,  for  exam- 
ple, contains  the  sentences: 

"The  Jews  are  enemies  of  Arabs.  Soon  we 
will  rescue  Palestine  from  their  hands." 

A  book  for  older  children  Indoctrinates  its 
readers: 

"Israel  exists  In  the  heart  of  the  Arab 
homeland.  Its  extermination  Is  vital  for  the 
preservation  of  Arablsm." 

When  refugee  education  In  the  Gaza  Strip 
came  under  Israeli  surveillance  following 
the  Six  Day  War,  70  out  of  79  textbooks  in 
use  there  were  found  to  contain  similar  ma- 
terial, and  the  Israeli  authorities  rightly 
terminated  the  use  of  such  publications.  As 
a  result,  UNRWA  in  many  areas  now  depends 
upon  temporary  "teaching  notes"  produced 
to  serve  as  a  transitory  substitute  for  text- 
books hitherto  provided  by  local  Arab  au- 
thorities— and  UNESCO,  as  the  agency  offi- 
cially responsible  for  now  authorizing  all  of 
UNRWA's  education  materials,  is  engaged 
in  a  complete  reexamination  of  textbooks 
in  UNRWA/UNESCO  schools,  with  a  view 
to  their  complete  revision.  This  step  Is 
being  vigorously  fought  by  the  local  Arab 
authorities. 

An  even  more  serious  problem  has  been 
the  \ise  of  refugee  camp  faculties  as  staging 
areas  for  guerrUla  bands  Intent  upon  up- 
setting the  tentative  pe€M»  effected  by  U.N. 
cease-fire  arrangements. 

Palestine  Liberation  Organization  units,  El 
Fatah  groups  and  other  guerrilla  formations 
are  recruited  In  large  numbers  from  people 
Insolbed  upon  UNRWA  Usts,  and  trained  In 
or  near  the  camps — which  means  that  in- 
ternational relief  funds  are  being  used  to 
create  and  support  Insurrectionists  Intent 
upon  blocking  the  operation  of  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  resolutions,  and  destroy- 
ing the  posslbUlties  of  peace  along  cease-fire 
lines. 

In  his  1966-67  Report,  the  Commissioner 
General  of  UNRWA  took  cognizance  of  this 
complaint  and  noted  that  the  Arab  states 
concerned  had  agreed  to  make  up  through 
special  oontrlbutlona  to  UNRWA  for  rations 
diverted  to  the  guerrtllas.  The  fact  that 
UNRWA  submitted  to  such  an  unsavory  deal 
casts  shame  upon  UNRWA's  leadership:  It  Is 
obviously  nonsense  to  allow  any  overlapping 
at  all  between  a  United  Nations  agency  such 
as  UNRWA,  and  schemes  to  destroy  the  peace 
through  guerrilla  action.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, nothing  appears  to  have  come  even 
from  the  promise  of  "sp)eclal  contributions" — 
and  so  far  as  detailed  published  accounts 
show,  no  such  funds  were  ever  received. 

Meanwhile,  UNRWA  faculties  In  such 
places  as  Ramaleh  became  so  consplcuotisly 
centers  of  terrorist  training  activities  as  to 
lead  to  Israeli  reprisals. 

In  Jordan,  moreover,  the  operation  of 
these  commando  units,  helped  both  by  Iraqi 
arms  and  UNRWA  rations,  has  become  a 
serious  danger  to  the  stability  of  King  Hus- 
sein's government,  as  well  as  to  the  pe&ce 
at  the  Jordan-Israel  borders. 

It  Is  obvious  that  these  two  abuses — the 
use  of  UNRWA  staff  and  teaching  materials 
to  preserve  and  Inculcate  group  hatreds,  and 
the  use  of  UNRWA  faclllUes  to  assUt  In  or- 
ganizing Illegal  terrorist  groups — cannot  be 
countenanced  by  the  peace  loving  nations 
whose  contributions  make  UNRWA  possible. 
Such  misuse  of  UNRWA  funds  perpetuates 
trouble  In  the  Middle  East,  and  does  not  as- 
sist  any    legitimate    humanitarian    purpose. 

elements   op    a   good   POLICY 

What  solutions  can  we  propose?  We  believe 
thftt: 


(1)  Negotiated  settlements  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states  must  be  entered  Into 
promptly.  If  these  negotiaUons  are  not  un- 
dertaken now,  their  postponement  can  lead 
only  to  a  new  war.  They  must,  moreover,  be 
direct  talks.  Third  p>arty  endeavors  that  leave 
the  existence  of  Israel  an  unsettled  matter 
on  Arab  maps  cannot  mean  anything,  and 
can  only  undermine  the  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations  In  the  region,  as  well  as  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

(2)  The  Soviets  must  understand  that 
America  and  the  NATO  powers  will  insist 
firmly  upon  an  "open"  Middle  East.  They 
must  realize  that  an  attempt  to  make  this 
part  of  the  world  Into  an  extension  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  area  will  lead  to  prompt  and 
resolute  coimteraction. 

(3)  The  refugee  matter  must  be  settled 
once  and  for  all,  perhaps  along  the  line  of 
Foreign  Minister  Eban's  proposal  that  a  "five 
year  plan"  be  negotiated  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  these  people.  This  could  be  done  at 
once,  and  separate  from  other  aspects  of 
the  problem. 

(4)  Finally,  the  United  SUtes  should  again 
assure  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  that 
we  stand  ready  to  help  finance  a  regional 
development  plan,  which  would  make  the 
enormous  potential  wealth  of  the  region 
available  to  all  of  its  people,  eliminating  the 
age-old  injustices  on  which  dictatorial 
regimes  have  based  themselves. 

Throughout  all  of  these  proposals,  there  is 
Implicit  the  thought  that  it  Is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  freedom  In  the  world  to  support  free 
Institutions  everywhere.  This  means  support 
for  Israel,  support  for  Iran  and  Turkey,  and 
every  effort  to  build  democracy  In  Lebanon 
and  Jordan,  as  well  as  in  any  other  place 
where  foundations  for  freedom  can  be 
found.  Only  in  free  institutions  can  we  And 
the  beginnings  of  peace — and  we  must  not 
wait  longer  in  seeking  that  purpose. 

WHO   OBSTRUCTS   PEACE? 

In  conformity  with  the  various  points  and 
aspects  of  the  Security  Council  resolution 
of  November  22,  1967,  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment informed  Dr.  Jarring  that  It  was  ready 
to  continue  indirect  talks  through  him  with 
the  Arab  Governments;  but  that  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  Egypt  should  reply  to  seven 
questions  previously  submitted  to  Its  gov- 
ernment by  Dr.  Jarring: 

1.  Does  Egypt  accept  the  need  for  agree- 
ment with  Israel  on  the  substance  of  the 
Security  Council  resolution? 

2.  Is  Egypt  ready  to  replace  the  cease-fire 
line  with  secure  and  recognized  boundaries? 

3.  Is  it  prepared  to  agree  to  a  "Just  and 
lasting  peace"? 

4.  Will  It  allow  Israeli  ships  to  use  the 
Suez  Canal? 

5.  Does  it  agree  to  Mr.  EHjan's  proposal  aa 
outlined  in  his  October  9  speech  to  the  As- 
sembly to  start  talks  on  a  refugee  settle- 
ment? 

6.  Is  Egypt  prepared  to  accept  new  ar- 
rangements which  will  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  dangerous  situation  created  In  May, 
1967,  when  Nasser  demanded  and  achieved 
withdrawal   of   the   U.N.   Emergency   Force? 

7.  Is  Egypt  ready  to  acknowledge  Israel's 
sovereignty  and  express  the  end  of  belliger- 
ency In  a  signed  agreement? 

According  to  press  reports  the  reply  to 
Dr.  Jarring  by  the  Egyptian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Mahmoud  Rlad  was  completely  nega- 
tive and  could  only  be  considered  as  a  total 
rejection  of  peace.  The  Implication  of  this 
reply  was:  (1)  that  Egypt  was  not  prepared 
to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel,  (2)  nor 
to  discuss  secure  and  recognized  Ixjrders,  (3) 
not  ready  to  accept  Israel's  right  to  navi- 
gation through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Straits  of  Tlran,  (4)  and  was  not  prepared 
to  discuss  any  practical  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem. 

No  wonder  the  talks  are  deadlocked. 
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THan  Au  Tte  socTcrr's  coirvicnoNs 
1.  Tbe  T7nlt«4  Stat«a  U  dMply  and  un- 
ayol<lably   concerned   In   tbe  future   of   tbe 
Middle  Kast,  and  baa  a  major  resiMnalblllty 
for  what  happens  next  In  that  area. 

a.  We  muBt  i^ake  up  our  mind*  whether 
we  want  to  aeti  In  ways  that  will  promote 
peace,  or  In  wa^s  that  will  make  war  more 
probable. 

3.  We  must  decide  now  whether  we  Intend 
to  Increase  Arab  Intransigence  and  belliger- 
ence by  withholding  from  Israel  tbe  weapons 
•he  needs,  Icnowtng  that  such  weapons  would 
act  etf  tbe  onlf  effective  deterrent  to  the 
widely-proclaimed  Arab  purpoee  of  waging 
a  war  of  revenge.  (We  certainly  do  not  want 
to  follow  the  example  of  General  OeOaulle 
In  this  regard.) 

4.  The  Soviet*  did  not  ask  permission  of 
anyone  before  acting  to  create  a  war  climate 
In  the  Middle  East.  Why  should  America,  be- 
cause she  fears  poeslble  criticism,  hold  back 
from  actions  to  promote  a  climate  conducive 
to  peace  and  seciirlty? 

6.  In  Russian  propaganda  and  diplomacy, 
the  United  Statles  Is  painted  as  the  world- 
wide aggressor,  t^d  they  proclaim  this  line 
on  every  possibly  occasion.  No  American  ac- 
tion OF. attitude  will  change  Moscow's  propa- 
ganda, ilne,  so  faithfully  supported  by  the 
present  Elgyptlaa  government. 

6.  The  inclusion  of  the  Middle  East  on  the 
Soviet's  propose^  agenda  of  disarmament  Is 
not  a  step  toward  establishing  peace.  They 
have  already  cafrled  out  their  rearmament 
of  the  Arabs,  aiid  talk  of  arms  limitation 
based  on  a  one-ilded  status  quo  Is  therefore 
an  Indication  ofl  bellicose  Intentions,  not  of 
pacific  purposee.  Nothing  can  or  will  change 
Soviet  plans,  except  the  knowledge  that  Israel 
oan  withstand  a^iy  probable  assault  by  Rus- 
sia's prot^g^s. 

7.  The  bait  o^  peaceful  oo-exlstence  and 
negotiations  tov^ard  controlled  disarmament 
should  not  lurej  us  away  from  reality:  the 
Arabs  will  postbone  their  war  plans — and 
think  of  negoUajblons — only  If  they  are  con- 
vinced that  Israel  is  strong  enough  to  beat 
them  again. 

8.  The  more  v^e  act  to  keep  Israel  strong, 
the  better  are  th^  chances  for  an  era  of  peace 
to  come  In  the  Middle  East.  Or  do  we  wish  to 
continue  chasing  the  illusion  of  friendship 
with  Nasser?        J 

9.  The  Arab  slates  will  come  to  the  peace 
table  only  whei|  they  become  finally  con- 
vinced that  the;  United  SUtes  will  re-arm 
Israel  at  the  sanie  level  to  which  tbe  Soviets 
have  rearmed  th4m. 

10.  Only  by  notching  the  Russian  build- 
up weapon  for  weapon  will  the  Soviets  under- 
stand America's  determination  to  deter  or 
prevent  a  new  wBx — which  would  bring  with 
It  the  risk  of  engulfing  the  whole  world.  Sup- 
plying needed  new  arms  to  Israel  Is  not  a 
provocation  for  jwar,  but  the  only  effective 
guarantee  of  pesjce.  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 

Such  a  course  will  best  serve  the  interests 
of  the  United  St4tes  and  of  peace. 


A  STRANGB  SET  OP  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  many  ottajer  Senators.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  strange  set  of  pri- 
orities which  seem  to  govern  many  of 
our  crucial  decisions  at  the  national  level. 

I  certainly  l^ope  that  in  the  age  of 
rapidly  developdng  technology  we  do  not 
become  so  hypnotized  by  the  hardware 
of  war  and  oujter  space  that  we  forget 
the  fundamental  human  needs  of  the 
people  who  mike  up  the  real  strength 
of  America. 

It  is  a  tragic  ^ny  that  we  are  proceed- 
ing to  deploy  an  antl-balllstic-missUe 
system — a  systfem  which  will  never  be 
used  unless  thje  world  is  plunged  into 


nuclear  war  and  which  most  scientists 
tell  us  will  probably  not  work  even  then — 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  cutting 
back  on  some  of  the  limited  programs 
we  offered  recently  in  an  effort  to  reclaim 
some  of  the  lost  members  of  our  society. 

The  anti-ballistic-misslle  system  may 
cost  about  $10  billion  In  Its  present  form, 
or  $50  to  $100  billion  if  It  is  expanded 
into  a  full-fledged  system  such  as  Its 
advocates  really  wAnt.  Think  of  those 
figures — 10,000  millions  on  the  one  hand, 
or  50,000  millions  or  100.000  millions  on 
the  other. 

Meanwhile,  telegrams  were  sent  last 
week  ordering  the  closing  of  57  Job 
Corps  centers  all  across  America,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  an  amount  of  money 
which  the  Labor  Department  estimates 
at  $100  million. 

In-  order  to  save  this  estimated  $100 
million,  some  17,500  youths  who  would 
otherwise  receive  valuable  vocational 
training  along  with  basic  education,  med- 
ical and  dental  care,  will  be  sent  back 
to  the  slimis  and  the  depressed  rural 
areas  from  which  they  came  as  volun- 
teers to  be  converted  into  productive, 
taxpaying  citizens. 

At  his  press  conference  announcing  the 
closing  of  these  57  Job  Corps  camps,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  conceded  that  "one 
could  not  say  that  $100  million  was  a 
make  or  break  item."  It  certainly  is  not, 
at  least  for  the  Federal  Government, 
which  nnds  it  very  difficult  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  a  new  airplane  within  that 
rtinge  of  dollars. 

But  the  kind  of  long-overdue  education 
and  job  training  which  a  deprived  youth 
would  have  received  in  a  Job  Corps  camp 
may  well  be  a  "make  or  break  item"  In 
his  life. 

Has  America  lost  its  sense  of  perspec- 
tive? What  are  we  really  trying  to 
achieve? 

Is  the  development  of  supersonic  air- 
planes, the  landing  of  a  man  on  the 
moon,  the  deployment  of  an  antl-bal- 
listlc-missile  system  an  end  in  itself? 

What  would  any  of  these  achievements 
mean  if  it  was  realized  at  the  expense  of 
the  deterioration  of  our  society  at  home? 

I  can  assure  you  that  many,  many 
Americans  share  this  concern  over  the 
strange  set  of  priorities  which  seems  to 
guide  our  national  policy. 

In  the  last  few  days,  a  great  number 
of  telegrams  have  been  pouring  into 
congressional  offices  and  the  White 
House,  protesting  the  closing  of  the  Job 
Corps  camps. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  Labor 
Department's  action  which  concern  peo- 
ple, both  in  Congress  and  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

First  of  all.  there  is  real  concern  that 
the  Job  Corps  program  as  a  whole  is 
being  gravely  weakened,  at  a  time  when 
every  available  t&ct  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  should  be  strengthened  instead. 
The  reasons  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  Job  Corps  have  not  changed.  We  still 
have  thousands  of  young  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  not  been  properly  edu- 
cated and  trained  to  take  their  place  In 
modem  society.  Many  of  these  young  peo- 
ple never  will  make  it  unless  we  take 
them  out  of  their  environment,  give 
them  concentrated  and  comprehensive 


remedial  services,  and  then  see  to  it  that 
when  they  go  back  into  society,  they  And 
a  place  in  the  labor  market,  in  school  or 
in  the  armed  services.  So  many  thou- 
sands of  people  are  sajring  this  is  no  time 
to  cut  back  on  the  Job  Corps. 

Second,  there  is  imderstandable  con- 
cern at  the  manner  in  which  these  cuts 
were  carried  out.  They  were  planned  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  which  has  no 
legal  authority  over  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram as  of  this  date.  Congress  was  not 
consulted;  a  program  which  the  Con- 
gress established  has  been  greatly  altered 
and  a  new  program  is  being  set  up  in  its 
place — without  any  legislative  action. 

Third,  those  of  us  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  conservation  crisis  in 
America  are  shocked  at  the  almost  total 
abandonment  of  the  conservation  camp 
concept.  When  he  was  asked  about  this 
at  his  press  conference,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  said: 

Ours  Is  a  manpower  objective,  not  a  con- 
servation objective. 

But  Congress  specifically  gave  the  Job 
Corps  a  "conservation  objective."  Can 
this  directive  simply  be  Ignored?  The  law 
requires  that  40  percent  of  the  Job  Corps 
enrollees  be  assigned  to  conservation 
camps.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  says  that 
no  more  than  32  percent  will  be  so  as- 
signed under  the  changes  which  already 
have  been  ordered  into  effect.  Can  the 
Labor  Department  simply  ignore  this 
law — while  insisting  on  strict  obedience 
of  the  law  from  the  citizenry? 

Fourth,  there  is  concern  about  the 
manner  in  which  camps  were  selected  to 
be  shut  down.  On  an  issue  of  such  great 
concern  as  closing  57  Job  Corps  camps, 
one  would  certainly  think  there  would 
be  a  full  disclosure  of  the  standards  to 
be  applied,  and  an  opportunity  for  con- 
sultation and  discussion  before  the 
camps  were  ordered  to  close. 

In  order  to  discuss  this  great  nation- 
wide concern  over  the  closing  of  the  Job 
Corps  camps,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
will  hold  a  special  public  hearing  this 
Friday,  April  18.  starting  at  noon.  We 
will  have  as  our  first  witness  Mr.  Louis 
Harris  of  Louis  Harris  Associates,  New 
York  City,  a  widely  known  firm  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  Mr.  Harris  recently  com- 
pleted the  largest  survey  ever  made  of 
Job  Corps  graduates,  their  families  and 
their  employers,  to  learn  the  impact  of 
Job  Corps  training  on  these  young  peo- 
ple. 

In  addition,  we  have  invited  the  di- 
rector of  the  Job  Corps,  Mr.  William 
Kelly,  to  testify.  We  will  hear  from  some 
of  the  conservation  organizations,  which 
are  deeply  concerned  at  what  appears 
to  be  the  scuttling  of  the  conservation 
camp  program,  and  from  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  which  Is 
deeply  concerned  at  the  wholesale  clos- 
ing of  Job  Corps  camps  which  have 
served  Indian  youth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  a 
number  of  documents  relating  to  the 
closing  of  the  Job  Corps  camps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
oro, as  follows: 


AfrrU  U,  1969 
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UUTTD    BaOTHKEHOOD    OF    CABTn*- 
TDIS,    AKD    JOINMS    OF    AMKRICA, 

ApHl  11.  1969. 
Bon.  Oati-obi)  Nklson, 
VS.  senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

MT  D«A*  Senator  Ndaon:  We  have  been 
advised  that  a  severe  curtailment  of  the  Job 
Corps  Program  is  being  considered. 

Since  May  of  1968,  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  very  closely  with  the  Job 
corps  ConaervaUon  Centers  Program  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  more  recently  with  the  Department  of 
interior  in  the  operaUon  of  seven  (7)   Car- 
oentry  Programs,  wherein  we  are  providing 
related  and  manlpvilative  experience  to  sixty 
(60)    of  the  underprepared   and  underpriv- 
ileged youth  in  each  of  the  seven  (7)  centers. 
Although  none  of  our  programs  have  run 
the  luU  cycle,  we  have  already  placed  fifty- 
two  (52)    young  men  that  we  were  able  to 
Qualify    into    our    apprenticeship    programs 
throughout  the   country   and   we  expect  to 
place  aU  of  the  young  men  now  In  our  pro- 
grams in  the  industry  upon  the  cMnpletlon 
of  their  program,  some  of  which  wUl  be  com- 
pleted in  June,  1969  and  others  In  July,  1969. 
Therefore,   we   request   that  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Job  Ctorpe  Conservation  Centers  in  that  we 
feel  an  exceUent  job  is  being  done  in  the 
training  and   placement  of  young  men  in 
ealnf  ul  employment  who  wUl  take  their  place 
in  their  community  as  acUve  citizens  and 
workers  in  the  industry  who,  otherwise,  wui 
be  returned  to  their  home  community  asun- 
skilled  workers  and  thus  t>ecome  a  burden, 
as  well  as  a  problem  for  society. 

If  curtailment  is  essential  of  some  of  tne 
conservation  Centers,  it  should  be  done  on  a 
selected  basis  after  full  investigation  of  «ie 
quality  of  uainlng  and  job  placement  that 
has  been  accomplished  at  each  center. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  A.  HtJTCHENSON, 

General  President. 


WoMKN  In  CoMMUNrrT  Service,  Inc., 

April  10.  1969. 
The  Prrshjent, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Prestoent:  We,  the  20.000  volunteers 
of  Women  In  Community  Service,  who  have 
eiven  millions  of  hours  of  dedicated  service 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  young  women 
find  a  useful  place  in  society  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  news  reports  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Job  Corps  program. 

We  hope  you  will  consider  carefuUy  this 
very  valuable  program  of  human  rehabilita- 
tion which  has  helped  thousands  of  young 
people  to  become  useful  citizens,  and  that 
your  final  decision  will  not  In  any  way  Im- 
pair the  Initial  concept  of  the  program. 

Job  training  and  vocational  educational 
opportunities  were  available  long  before 
there  was  a  Job  Corps,  but  apparently  the 
young  people  who  joined  the  Job  Corpe 
found  that  these  program*  did  not  meet 
their  needs. 

We  have  committed  a  great  deal  of  our 
time  and  resources  to  this  program  because 
of  our  deep  conviction  that  the  Job  Corps 
provides  the  best  poeslble  opportunity  for 
the  personal  and  vocational  rehabUltation  of 
young  women  whose  home  environment  does 
not  encourage  effective  participation  in  so- 
ciety We,  therefore,  feel  strongly  that  the 
Job  Oorps  program  must  continue  as  origin- 
ally conceived. 

We  hope  you  vidll  give  this  matter  your 
very  serious  consideration  and  support  the 
concept  of  the  program  so  that  the  Job  Corps 
can  continue  to  give  hope  to  yoting  women 
from  the  depressed  groups  in  our  country. 
RespectfTilly, 

DOBOTHT  I.  HnOHT, 

President. 


Church  Womsn  Vhttkd, 

April  10.  1969. 

The  PREsniENT, 
The  White  House. 

Washington,  D.C.  

Mr  President:  We  are  greatly  concemea 
about  the  news  stories  of  serious  cut  backs 
on   the   Job    Corps   program. 

Our  several  years'  experience  in  recruiting 
girls  for  Jobs  Corps  has  convinced  us  of  the 
value  of  a  residential  training  program. 

We  have  seen  girls'  Uvea  dramaticaUy 
changed  because  they  were  able  to  have  the 
living  as  well  as  training  experience  that  Job 
Corps  has  brought  them. 

We  hope  you  vsrlll  give  careful  consideration 
to  a  continuation  of  a  residential  program  for 

youth  from  poverty  areas. 

Respectfully, 

DOBOTHT    DOLBET 

Mrs.  James  M.  Dolbey, 

President. 

National  CouNcn. 
OF  Catholic  Women. 

ApHllO,1969. 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  President:  The  12,000  member  organi- 
zations of  CouncU  of  CathoUc  Women  which 
has  a  commitment  through  WIC8  to  provide 
volunteer  women  power  to  recruit  and  screen 
young  women  In  poverty  for  the  human 
renewal  provided  by  Job  Corps,  U  shocked 
by  today's  press  reports  of  curtailment  and 
dUutlon  of  that  program.  Mr.  President  we 
hope  and  pray  that  you  will  do  everything 
In  your  power  to  preserve  the  concept  and 
coverage  of  the  Job  Corps  program. 
Respectfully, 

Marie  Foloa 

Mrs.    Norman    Folda, 

President. 


National  Council 
OF  Jewish  Women. 

April  10.  1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mb.  PBEsmENT:  In  my  recent  communi- 
cation to  you  we  emphasized  that  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  Jewish  Women  was  con- 
vinced of  the  vaUdity  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram particularly  Its  Inherent  concept  of 
human  rehabilitation.  We  are  dUturbed  by 
press  reports  which  Imply  that  you  are  con- 
sidering a  drastic  change  in  the  program.  Its 
delegation  to  the  Labor  Department  U  also 
interpreted  bx^some  as  an  emphasis  merely  on 
Job  training. 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  original  con- 
cept of  the  Job  Corps  and  to  authorize  a 
greatly  expanded  program  so  that  many 
young  people  In  the  depressed  groups  of  our 
society  wlU  continue  to  believe  that  their 
government  Is  determined  to  offer  them  the 
opportunity  to  become  useful  and  productive 
members  of  society. 
RespectfuUy, 

Josephine  Weineh 

Mrs.  Leonard  H.  Welner, 

President. 


residential  centers  cannot  hope  to  lift  these 
youth  from  their  crtppUng  environment  in 
the  ghettoes  and  provide  for  them  real  op- 
portunity and  hope  for  a  productive  adult 

life. 

Thousands  of  chapter  and  affiliate  mem- 
bers located  In  every  section  of  the  United 
States  have  given  many  hours  of  volunteer 
service  because  we  beUeve  our  Government 
Is  sincere  in  its  efforts  to  help  our  desperate 
young    people    find    their   rightful   place   to 

society.  ,       „ 

We  urge  continuance  of  the  women  s  cen- 
ters of  the  Job  Corps. 

Dorothy  I.  Height. 

National  President. 


American  GI  Forum  or 

THE  United  States, 

April  10, 1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Pbesidbnt:  We  are  deeply  concerned 
of  the  future  of  the  Job  Corps.  The  program 
has  helped  poverty  stricken  Mexican-Amer- 
ican girls  derive  an  education,  that  other- 
wise because  of  their  misfortune  they  could 
not  have  acquired.  In  their  behalf,  Mr. 
President,  we  pray  to  God  that  you  will  give 
your  fullest  consideration  In  keeping  the 
Job  Corps  program  as  it  Is. , 
RespectfuUy, 

Mrs.  DOMINGA  G.  COBONADO. 

National  Auxiliary  Chairman. 


National  Council  of  Negro  Women, 

ApnllO.1969. 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mb.  President:  The  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women  Is  greatiy  alarmed  over  the 
news  reports  of  massive  shutdown  of  Job 
Corps  centers.  ^   ^,  ^    v.  j 

We  are  equally  concerned  and  disturbed 
over  the  unrest  of  our  youth  to  this  country 
and  the  possible  curtailment  of  this  program 
to  which  many  of  our  deprived  and  dis- 
advantaged young  women  have  responded 
for  the  first  time  In  their  Uves.  SmaU  non- 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Apr.  11.  19681 
AxiNO  the  Job  Corps 
Seven  weeks  ago  when  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced his  totentlon  to  reorganize  the  Fed- 
eral war  on  poverty,  he  suggested  that  'we 
often  can  learn  more  from  a  program  that 
falls  to  achieve  \ts  purpose  than  from  one 
that  succeeds."  That  sounded  fine.  However, 
the  Administration's  action  In  decldtog  to 
close  down  57  Job  Oorps  centers  In  one  swoop 
suggests  that  not  enough  effort  was  invested 
in  finding  out  what  had  succeeded  and  what 
hadfaUed.  j. 

It  appears  that  centers  were  selected  for 
closing  largely  on  the  basU  of  statistical  data 
on  performance  and  cost.  Tbe  centers  them- 
selves were  not  Inspected,  nor  were  the  cen- 
ter dU-ectors  and  Job  Corps  officials  consulted. 
It    was   a    poUcy   decision    at   a    high   level, 
clearly  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Nixon's  condem- 
nation of  the  Job  Corps  program  during  the 
presidential  campaign.  Already  the  Adminis- 
tration has  decided  to  back  down  on  its  deci- 
sion to  close  the  women's  center  at  Cleve- 
land    and    oomplatots    have    been    received 
about  the  closing  of  many  of  the  other  cen- 
ters. Tbe   action  slashes  Job  Corps  rolU  by 
17  000  young  men  and  women  by  July  1.  Any- 
one still  enrolled  In  a  closed  center  at  that 
time  wiU  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  re- 
maining  centers,   we   are   assured.   But   this 
win  only  partly  ease   the  Impact  on  those 
youths  whose  hopes  had  been  raised  by  the 
Job  Corpe  program. 

It  appears  that  economy  was  the  prUnary 
motlvattog  force  In  deciding  which  centers 
should  be  closed  down,  but  It  Is  questionable 
how  much  of  the  projected  savtogs  wUl  be 
realized  when  the  cost  of  shutttog  down  the 
existing  centers  is  considered.  Also,  there  is 
some  doubt  about  how  eoonomlcaUy  the 
Labor  Department  wlU  be  able  to  run  the  30 
mini-centers  that  wUl  now  be  opened  to 
urban  areas.  One  thing  the  Job  Oorps  has 
learned  is  that  much  of  Its  overhead  cost 
la  fixed  and  that  smaU  centars  tend  to  bo 
proportionately  more  expensive.  The  decision 
to  shift  away  from  rural  conservation  centers 
toward  urban  centers  where  the  disadvan- 
taged youth  are  seems  logical,  but  it  does  not 
explato  why  some  existing  urban  centers 
were  closed  too. 
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The  furor  creait«<l  by  the  declelon  to  cloae 
the  Cleveland  center  caiwed  the  Admlnla- 
tratlon  to  t&ke  n  second  look.  A  second  look 
U  In  order  for  ntany  of  the  other  centers  as 
well  In  view  of  the  way  they  were  selected 
for  closing. 


April  14,  1969 


York  TL 


1966] 


[From  the  New  Tork  Tlmee.  Apr.  11, 
Rboboanxsino  the  Job  Corps 
Of  the  many  programs  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, the  Job  CDrpe  was  the  least  contro- 
versial In  concept  but  has  proved  one  of  the 
moet  controversial  In  practice.  Theoretically, 
It  seemed  Ideal  to  move  slum  youths  out  of 
their  dead-end  environments  and  give  them 
a  freah  start  in  remote  campe.  They  would  be 
away  from  batj  comi>anlons,  destructive 
temptations  and  the  scene  of  past  failures. 
Practically,  however,  the  high  dropout  rate 
of  Job  Corps  enlistees  of  both  sexes  suggests 
that  many  of  thwe  young  persons  found  a 
radical  change  of  environment  more  demoral- 
izing than  helpful.  There  were  other  sources 
of  dlfllculty.  The  Government  contracted 
with  private  busibees  to  do  the  actual  train- 
ing, but  some  of  the  nation's  most  prestigious 
Industrial  firms  proved  unimpressive  In  im- 
parting usable  skills  to  slum  youngsters. 
Some  critics  havei  also  argued  that,  although 
tbe  co^uservation  centers  are  doing  useful 
wprk  ln_the  care  of  natural  resoiuves,  these 
centers  are  not  preparing  enllsteee  for  Jobs  in 
a  highly  technical  economy. 

The  Job  Corps  has  had  its  successes.  The 
record  is  not  entirely  bleak.  The  question  Is 
whether  the  mone^  spent  on  the  existing  pro- 
gram could  achieve  better  results  If  spent 
otherwise.  It  Is  not  clear  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
nUnlstration  has  eorrecUy  asked  or  answered 
this  question.  It  Seportedly  proposes  to  shut 
down  more  thani  half  of  the  conservation 
centers,  six  womb's  centers  and  two  large 
camps  for  young  men,  thereby  gradually  re- 
ducing the  Job  Corps  to  half  its  present  en- 
rollment of  736,0Q|0  and  saving  9100-mllllon. 
But  the  point  1$  to  save  lives,  not  dollars. 
If  hundreds  of  thousands  of  untrained  ill- 
educated  youth  dflft  into  the  stagnant  pool 
of  unemployableeJ  they  will  cost  the  nation 
much  more  in  the  long  run  In  crime,  drug 
addiction  and  higher  welfare  costs.  More 
small  training  cei^ters  in  the  cities  are  en- 
visaged but  the  ovier-all  eSect  still  is  to  scale 
down  the  Job  tral^ilng  program.  That  is  not 
a  good  enough  anstver. 

While  President  Nixon  and  his  advisers 
ftonder  how  to  nuiike  good  on  his  promise  of 
last  year  to  get  th#  unemployed  "off  the  wel- 
fare rolls  and  on  (jhe  payrolls,"  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  a  high  leVel  of  employment  be  sus- 
tained. No  Job  training  program  can  produce 
results  If  a  recession  occurs  and  the  students 
cannot  see  a  Job  wBiting  for  them  at  the  end 
of  the  course. 


U.S.      Senate, 


Olobs,  Apw. 
April  12,  1969. 
Oatlobo  Nklson, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee, 
Washington  B.C.: 
Request  you  re\iew  and  reconsider  action 
of  closing  the  San  Carlos  Job  Corp  Center  as 
we  are  a  one  Industry  community,  our  eoon- 
conslderable.   Letter  fol- 


omy 
lows 


would  suffer 


E.  Ross  BrrrNXB, 

Mayor. 


Cbicaco,  III., 
April  11,  1969. 
Senator  Gatlord  Kelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: ' 

Having  seen  th^  magnificent  work  done 
by  WICS  In  thai  Chicago  area  working 
through  the  Job  Cbrpe,  I  urge  you  strongly 
to  keep  the  Job  Cofp  as  It  Is  now. 

Mrs.  Max  Bkbc. 


Olobb,  Abiz., 
April  11.  1969. 
Gatxoro   Nxlbon, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O.: 

Opposed  to  cloelng  Job  Corp,  San  Carlos, 
Arizona. 

Richabd  a.  Macias, 
Elvika  a.  Maciab. 

ANOKLA     GTmXBBXZ. 

Milwaukeb,  Wis., 

April  11, 1969. 
Senator  Oatlord  Neison, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Pour  years  cloee  association  with  Job  Corps 
program  convinces  us  of  its  value  to  o\ir 
entire  Nation  and  to  disadvantaged  young 
men  and  women.  Your  determined  efforts  to 
maintain  the  services  and  potential  of  Job 
Corps,  ni  support  you  all  the  way. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Flanagan. 

MiLWAtJKEE,  Wis., 

April  12, 1999. 
Senator  Oatloro  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  continued  support  of  Job  Corps 
program.  Personal  volunteer  experience  this 
program  convincingly  evidences  need  to  re- 
build and  motivate  lives  to  disadvantaged 
youth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Walters. 

Greater  Dallas  Section,  National 
Council   of   Jewish   Women, 

Dallas,  Tex.,  April  12, 1969. 
Senator  Oatloro  Nelson, 
Chairman,    Senate   Committee   on   Employ- 
ment and  Manpower,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC: 
We  urge  that  the  concept  of  the  Job  Corps 
center  as  It  was  originally  conceived  be  re- 
tained. Fragmentation  with  vocational  train- 
ing only  and  no  cultiiral  enrichment  will  not 
break  the  poverty  cycle.  As  members  of  WICS 
with  a  national  membership  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  women  we  urgently 
request  that  you  do  everything  In  your  power 
to  keep  the  Job  Corps  centers  open. 
Mrs.  Santoro  Facaoau, 

President. 
Mrs.    Morris    NEVtrBERoxB, 

Vice  President. 

Qlobe,  Ariz., 
ApHl  12,  1969. 
Gatloro  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Opposed  to  cloelng  Job  Corps  Center  at 
San  Carlos,  Arizona.  Benefits  of  this  center  to 
underprivileged  youth  of  our  country,  em- 
ployment of  people  from  our  community  by 
this  center  and  economic  Increase  In  the 
community  far  outweigh  reason  for  cloelng 
center. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Bejarano. 

Whitefish  Bat,  Wis., 

April  11.  1969. 
Hon.  Gatlord  a.  Nelson, 
Sen^ite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  am  interested  In  retaining  the  concept 
of  the  Job  Corps  as  It  is  presently. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Peckarskt. 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 

April  11.  1969. 
Gatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  sxistalning  Job  Corps  program.  Have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  vitality  and  need 
locally. 

Bkbth  Litchznstzin. 


STUDENT  TAKEOVER  AT  HARVARD 
IS  INTOLERABLE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  haa 
proved  again  with  the  Harvard  takeover 
that  it  is  in  fact  Students  for  a  Destruc- 
tive Society. 

The  attempt  by  a  small  group  of  stu- 
dents to  destroy  the  American  system  of 
higher  education  has  gone  beyond  the 
bounds  of  tolerance  when  probably  our 
Nation's  most  distinguished  center  of 
learning  can  be  brought  to  the  brink  of 
closure.  It  is  serious  when  any  university 
Is  threatened  by  those  who  have  nothing 
but  disruption  on  their  minds,  but  the 
real  danger  to  our  free  academic  tradi- 
tion is  brought  home  full  force  when  the 
target  Is  Harvard. 

If  any  Institution  In  this  country  has 
worked  hard  to  foster  the  liberal  aca- 
demic heritage  our  academic  community 
holds  dear.  It  Is  at  Cambridge.  The  un- 
provoked, disgusting,  and  totally  unwar- 
ranted revolt  by  a  small  group  of  an- 
archists cannot  be  allowed  to  threaten 
this  respected  citadel  of  learning. 

As  the  Washington  Post  commented 
editorially  today: 

It  may  be  that  a  majority  of  the  students 
at  Harvard  would  like  to  get  what  education 
they  can  from  the  faculty  without  striving 
to  destroy  the  institution  or  to  make  It  over 
in  conformity  with  the  blueprints  of  the 
New  Left. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible voices  being  heard  through  the 
tumult  at  Harvard  is  that  of  Pranklin  L. 
Ford,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and 
sciences  at  the  university. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  a  statement  Issued  by  Dean  Ford 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Saturday  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  12,  1969] 
Excerpts  Prom  Dean  Ford's  Statement  at 

Harvard 
(From  a  statement  today  by  Franklin  L. 
Ford,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Harvard  University,  to  the 
Harvard  faculty,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
April  11,  1969) 

As  everybody  knows  by  now.  University 
Hall  was  occupied  beginning  shortly  after 
noon  on  Wednesday.  The  degree  of  pre- 
meditation was  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Intruders  had  chains  for  securing  the 
doors,  crowbars  for  smashing  windows  if 
necessary,  and  they  also  had  a  large  supply 
of  apparently  miscellaneous  keys. 

So  far  as  the  decision  to  clear  the  build- 
ing Is  concerned,  I  should  make  clear  that 
everyone  Involved  In  reaching  that  conclu- 
sion felt  sadness  and  dread  at  the  thought 
of  the  use  of  police  within  Harvard  Yard. 
However,  I  remain  convinced  that,  all  things 
considered,  there  was  no  real  alternative. 

Many  members  of  the  Harvard  com- 
munity— perhaps  a  majority  at  present- 
do  not  share  that  conviction.  But  I  should 
like  to  explain  the  considerations  which 
finally  determined  the  move  In  the  hope 
that  they  will  at  least  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  everyone  arguing  about  It. 

First,  let  it  be  kept  In  mind  that  a  physi- 
cally repugnant  and  InteUectually  Indefen- 
sible seizure  had  occurred.  It  Is  not  possible 
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to  discuss  this  issue  without  beginning  with 
that  event. 

second,  University  Hall  U  not  Just  an- 
other building,  one  which  could  be  left 
occupied  and  isolated  whUe  instruction  and 
research  continued  elsewhere. 

TIME  HELD  A  FACTOR 

in  University  Hall  there  are  confidential, 
oersonal  files  of  all  members  of  the  Faculty 
olArts  and  Sciences,  the  complete  financial 
records  and  ciirrent  operating  accounts  of 
the  faculty,  the  personal  folders  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  freshman  class,  and  a  variety  of 
other  materials  which  are  either  confidential 
or  necessary  for  the  functioning  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  both. 

The  fact  that  the  door  to  the  room  con- 
taining the  financial  records  was  broken 
down  by  the  Intruders  within  hours  of  the 
occupation  is  an  indication  that  time  was  a 
real  factor  to  consider. 

Furthermore,  personal  ctxrespondence  be- 
tween members  of  the  faculty  and  past  or 
present  deans  was  lUted  from  the  files  in 
my  office  and  systematic  reproduction  of  such 
documents  has  already  begun.  Excerpts  from 
some  of  these  files  have  today  appeared  in 
the  current  Issue  of  Old  Mole,  Boston's  seU- 
styled  "radical  weekly." 

The  arguments  against  using  poUce  to 
clear  the  building  are  self-evident,  n  we 
could  have  isolated  the  Invaders  of  Univer- 
sity Hall,  while  continuing  a  decent  pattern 
ol  existence  in  the  Yard,  this  would  have 
been  an  infinitely  better  outcome  than 
the  one  we  have  now  to  discuss.  As  I  try  to 
explain,  however,  it  is  my  firm  conclusion 
that  such  an  outcome  was  not  a  real  alter- 
native open  to  \is. 

WEEK    OF    SICKENING    EVENTS 

If  there  had  been  reaUty  in  the  S.D.8. 
demands  or  the  pofislbiUty  of  "Ulking  the 
occupiers  out,"  that  too  would  have  had  to 
be  carefully  explored.  But  the  demands  as 
such  were  nonnegotlable,  in  the  literal  sense 
of  offering  no  basis  for  discussion;  and  the 
temporary  occupants  of  University  Hall  had 
made  clear  to  me  and  others  that  they  felt 
"the  time  for  talking  Is  over." 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  predictable 
next  chapters  of  what  have  become  the  stale 
script  for  "radicallzation"  of  a  university. 
Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  appearance  of  police  and  to 
divert  attention  from  the  short-term  and 
long-term  implications  of  the  building 
seizure  itself.  The  usual  vlUfication  of  in- 
dividuals is  imder  way.  Where  the  real  vil- 
llans  cannot  be  found,  we  may  be  sure,  that 
they  will  be  Invented. 

For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  this  has 
been  a  week  of  sickening  events  and  discour- 
aging  discoveries    about    how    some    minds 

work.  . 

If  the  Harvard  community,  students  ana 
faculty  alike  do  not  recognize  that  what  is 
now  at  stake  Is  the  freedom  to  teach,  to  in- 
quire and  to  learn— if  that  community  sees 
in  the  present  situation  only  an  opportunity 
to  attack  the  governing  boards,  the  president 
or  some  other  part  of  the  Institution— there 
will  be  Uttle  point  in  pretending  much  longer 
that  this  Is  a  real  university. 

The  buildings  will  remain  but  the  soul 
wlU  be  gone. 

Some  now  insist  that  "the  storm  troopers 
entered  University  HaU."  This  Is  true,  but 
they  entered  it  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  not 
dawn  on  Thursday. 


to  bum  solid  or  Uquld  fuels  which  con- 
tribute so  directly  to  pollution  in  the  air. 
We  carmot  ignore  the  danger  of  im- 
pure air,  however,  simply  because  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  breathe 
freely  now.  To  do  so  would  be  to  emu- 
late the  ostrich  who  hides  his  head  in 
the  ground  in  order  to  avoid  the  reality 
of  appro£w;hing  danger. 

The  people  of  Texas  realize  that  the 
pollution  in  the  air  over  New  York  City 
and  Los  Angeles  wUl  be  duplicated  in 
Houston  and  Dallas  if  they  do  not  act 
now.  I  am  encouraged  to  note  that  Tex- 
ans  are  working  to  preserve  the  clean 
skies  which  are  their  heritage. 

So  that  we  can  all  be  made  aware  of 
the  present  air  pollution  problems  in 
Texas  and  the  steps  being  taken  to  solve 
them,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  entitled  "The  Control  of  Air  Pol- 
lution in  Texas,"  written  by  Mr.  Otto 
Paganlni,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  is  an  excellent  survey  of  the 
air  pollution  situation  in  Texas,  I  believe 
we  will  all  profit  from  reading  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  control  of  Am  Pollution  in  Texas 

(By  Otto  Paganlni.  P.E.* ) 
What  is  happening  to  the  Texas  environ- 
ment as  a  result  of  man's  progress  is  a  crucial 
matter  for  every  person  in  the  state.  An  en- 
vironment Is  not  merely  a  location  in  which 
an  organism  lives;  It  is  the  means  by  which 
an  organism  lives.'  It  conditions  the  quaUty 
of  existence.  Man,  as  an  organism,  must  de- 
pend upon  what  Is  available  in  his  environ- 
ment for  survival.  Civilized  man.  in  his  de- 
sire to  make  his  work  easier  and  each  day 
more  pleasant  than  the  last,  has  developed 
many    means    for    accomplishing    this    end. 
Along  with  his  achievements  he  has  created 
a  great  deal  of  waste  and,  perhaps,  may  have 
destroyed  more   than  he  has   created.   The 
American  Indian  early  complamed  of  this 
propensity  of  white  men  when  he  observed 
the  decimation  of  his  people  and  his  food 
supply,  the  buffalo,  by  the  early  American 
settlers. 

the  problems 

Since  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  late 
1800's  the  citizens  of  this  country  and  others 
have  been  creatmg  so  much  waste  (presently 
an  estimated  4.5  pounds  per  capita  per  day  of 
solid  waste  alone)  that  we  have  polluted 
many  of  our  streams,  rivers,  lakes,  and — most 
important  of  aU— the  envelope  of  air  that 
surrounds  us.  Although  efforts  were  made  to 
prevent  poUution,  moet  alr-poUution  control 
was  very  feeble  untU  the  late  1940's,  when 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
brought  It  to  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country  by  creating  the  first  air-pollu- 
tion control  district  in  that  state,  and  in  the 
country.  It  had  been  found  that  not  only  in- 
dustry, but  aU  the  activities  of  the  com- 
munity, emitted  pollutants  Into  the  com- 
mvmity  atmosphere. 

The  citizens  of  this  country,  in  their  desire 
to  go  places,  and  do  things  in  a  hurry,  have 
in  a  sense  destroyed  some  1.7  million  acres 
of  land'  in  the  laying  out  and  building  of 


an  Interstate  Highway  System;  to  raise  more 
crops  for  food  production  they  have  laid  bare 
many  acres  of  land,  a  condition  which  in  turn 
permits  erosion  of  the  soil  by  wind  action 
and  contributes  to  the  overall  dust  loading 
of  the  atmosphere;  they  have  polluted  the 
air  through  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
and  other  forms  of  transportation,  which 
emit  upward  of  86  mlUlon  tons  of  pollutants 
into  the  atmosphere  each  year;  •  with  other 
community  activities  they  have  contributed 
another  48  million  tons.'  These  totals  do  not 
include  the  carbon  dioxide,  which  mounts  to 
million  of  tons. 

Industry  is  not  altogether  to  blame,  he- 
cause  It  exists  only  as  the  result  of  the  de- 
mand for  its  products  or  services  by  the 
citizenry;  in  like  manner  the  degree  of  clean- 
Uness  of  the  air  and  water  depends  upon  the 
demands  made  by  the  citizens.  When  they 
demand  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  however, 
they  must  pay  the  cost,  because  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  price  of  the  commodity  they 
purchase,  whether  it  be  a  material  object  or 
a  service.  Again  this  demand  for  clean  air 
must  come  from  the  citizens,  because  when 
man  relinquishes  any  portion  of  his  prized 
gains  he  must  feel  he  is  getting  some  other 
tangible  item  or  service  to  hold  in  exchange — 
in  this  case  reasonably  clean  air. 

Three  factors  are  necessary  for  creation  of 
an  air-pollution  problem:  a  source  of  emis- 
sion of  a  poUutant,  a  transporting  medium, 
and  a  receptor.  The  source  of  the  pollutant 
may  be  emission  of  dust  from  an  Industrial 
operation,  smoke  from  the  backyard  burning 
of    trash,    noxious   and   innocuous   dust   or 
gaseous  emissions  from  industrial,  oil-field, 
and  municipal  operations,  gases  from  motor- 
vehicle,     truck,     or     other    transportation- 
vehicle  exhausts.  The  transporting  medium 
for   the  air   pollutant   is   the  thin   moving 
envelope  of   air  that  surrounds  the  earth. 
The  receptors  are  human  beings,  animal  and 
plant    life,    and    physical    objects    such    as 
painted,  metalUc,  glass,  and  plastic  surfaces. 
Texas  Is  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  com- 
bustible gas  fuels  which  have  replaced  solid 
and  liquid  fuels  for  heating  and  power  gen- 
eration. The  consumption  of  fuel  gases,  in 
the  amount  of  billions  of  cubic  feet  annually, 
contributes  to  the  overaU  pollution  loading 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  not  in  equal  propor- 
tion with  other  fossil  fuels,  such  as  coal  and 
fuel  oil.  The  city  of  DaUas  consumed  more 
than   100  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
(exclusive  of  liquid  petroleum  gas)    during 
1966.» 


TEXAS   ESCAPES    SERIOUS   AIR 
POLLUTION  PROBLEM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Texas  has  been  very  fortunate  to  have 
escaped  any  serious  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. Because  we  are  blessed  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  natural  gas  to  use  as 
a  fuel  source,  we  in  Texas  have  not  had 


•Chief  Engineer.  Air  Control  Program,  Di- 
vision of  Occupational  Health  and  Radiation 
Control,  Environmental  Health  Services.  Tex- 
as State  Department  of  Health,  Austin,  Texas. 

» A  Concept  of  Environment— A  Factor  of 
Life"  Progress  Report,  New  York  State  Air 
Pollution    Board,    Vol.    in.    No.    3,    1-2/64 

» Based  on  the  planned  41,000  miles  of  In- 
terstate Highway  System  with  300-foot  right- 
of-way  and  extra  land  allowed  for  inter- 
changes and  parks. 


statutes  fob  control  of  air  pollution 
The  laws  concerning  air  pollution  are  fair- 
ly explicit.  The  federal  law — ^the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967 — delegates  certain  responsibilities 
and  powers  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare   to  prevent 
and  abate  air  pollution;    pwform   or   have 
done  certain  research  on  air  pollution  and  Its 
abatement;  delineate  alr-poUution  areas  and 
regions;  distribute  funds  as  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  to  develop,  establish,  improve 
and  maintain  air-pollution  control  programs 
of  an  Interstate,  state,  county,  or  local  alr- 
poUutlon  control  agency.  The  Act  gives  the 
Secretary  Jurisdiction  in  alr-poUutlon  mat- 
ters Involving  more  than  one  state  and  in 
Intrastate  alr-poUutlon  problems  when  the 
state    governor    requests    federal    assistance. 
Copies  of  the  Act  are  available  from  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
PubUc  Health   Service,  UJS.   Department   of 
Health.  Education,  and  WeUare,  101   North 
Randolph  Street,  Arlington.  Virginia  22203. 

The  59th  Texas  Legislature,  Regular  Ses- 
sion, passed  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  Texas,  1965 
V.CS.   4477-4;    the   60th   Legislature,   Regu- 


>  Edmund  K.  Faltermayer,  "We  Can  Afford 
Clean  Air,"  Fortune  Magazine,  November  1966. 

•  An  Appraisal  of  the  Air  Resources  of  Dal- 
las and  DaUas  County,  Texas."  11/9-12/16/65. 
Texas  State  Department  of  Health,  AuBtln. 
Texas,  4/25/66. 
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l*r  Seaalon.  nuul*  addltlona,  deletions,  aad 
changes  to  the  Ait  (V.CB.  4477-«).  The  A« 
provides    for    a    cdne-member    Air    Control 
Board   with  powers  to  prepare  and  develop 
a  general  plan  for  the  proper  conservation  of 
the   air   reaourcea  of   the  state.   They   may 
promulgate  and  sdopt  rules  and  regulations 
to  prevent  and  reduce  undesirable  levels  of 
air  poUutants  as  permitted  under  the  Act. 
The  Board  Is  further  permitted  to  hold  hear- 
ings, to  subpoena  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  papers  and  documents,  and  to  take 
testimony  In  connection  with  the  hearing. 
It  Is  the  sole  authority  In  the  state  In  the 
setting  of  alr-quaUty  criteria,  and  In  deter- 
mining  levels   an<i   emission   limits   for   air 
pollutants;  it  can  enter  orders  or  determina- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  A^t;  It  may  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  other  stat4  agencies  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  thi  Act;  and  It  may  hire  out- 
side  persons    wheh    necessary    to    assist    In 
making  such  ordets  and  determinations. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  Texas  further  allows 
for  an  executive  aecretary  who  shall  act  as 
the  administrator  for  the  Board  in  carrying 
out  Its  orders  an<l  m  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  B^ard.  He  shaU  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Teyas  State  Department  of 
Health.  The  Textia  State  Department  of 
Health  wAall  provleje  the  basic  personnel  and 
necessary  ■  laboratory  and  other  facilities  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  In  addition,  the  Department  acta 
as  an  agent  of  thi  Board  In  obtaining  the 
services  of  other  dtate  agencies  In  connec- 
tion with  alr-pollutlon  control.  Control  over 
air  pollution  resulting  from  the  emission  of 
radioactive  material,  however,  stUl  rests  with 
the  Texas  Radiation  Control  Agency,  and 
problems  pertalnlqg  to  the  control  of  In- 
plant  air  pollutloi]|  are  not  covered  In  the 
Act.  I 

The  Act  permit^  a  local  government  as 
defined  In  the  Act  to  enforce  the  rules  and 
regulations  adoptee^  by  the  Board,  to  Inspect 
the  air  and  to  go  In  and  on  public  or  pri- 
vate property  within  the  city's  boundaries 
and  Jurisdiction  tol  determine  whether  the 
level  of  air  contaminants  In  any  area  within 
those  boundaries  and  that  Jurisdiction  meets 
levels  set  by  the  Bo»rd.  Furthermore,  a  local 
government  may  enforce  through  Its  own 
attorney  the  provisions  of  the  penalty  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  ( Secljlon  12B) . 

In  addition,  the  Act  Is  careful  not  to  set 
aside  or  Invalidate  the  right  of  any  private 
person  to  ptirsue  all  common-law  remedies 
available  to  abate  a  |:ondltlon  of  pollution  or 
other  nuisance  or  t4  recover  damages  there- 
for, or  both.  Nor  do#s  the  Act  diminish  such 
rights  and  powers  as  are  otherwise  vested 
by  law  In  any  incorporated  city  or  town  to 
abate  a  nuisance  or  to  enforce  any  ordinance 
for  the  control  of  a|r  polluUon,  subject  only 
to  the  provisions  of  Bectlon  15  of  the  Act  In 
substance,  If  the  ordinance  Is  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  provision  of  this  Act  or  rules  or 
regulations,  or  ordeiB  of  the  Board,  the  local 
government  may  britog  action  against  a  vio- 
lator to  prevent  or  at>ate  the  emission  of  pol- 
lutants Into  the  (jommunlty  atmosphere. 
However,  where  the  local  government  insti- 
tutes a  suit  under  fiectlon  13D  of  the  Act, 
the  Board  Is  authorised  to  be  and  must  be  a 
necessary  party  of  [the  local  government's 
suit.  I 

A  local  government,  furthermore,  shall 
transmit  the  results  of  its  Inspections  to  the 
Boards  as  prescribed  in  its  rules. 

Where  a  person  (Including  a  company  as 
defined  in  the  act)  l4  not  in  compliance  with 
the  Board's  rules  an4  regulations  he  may  ask 
for  a  variance  to  allo*y  time  to  make  changes 
in  his  operations  so  that  he  may  meet  regu- 
lation standards.  Th^  Board  has  promulgated 
and  adopted  procedural  rules  and  general 
provisions  by  which  It  will  conduct  and 
handle  its  buslneasl  Furthermore,  it  has 
adopted  four  regulations  which  cover  par- 
ticulate matter  and  imoke,  outdoor  burning 


of  waste  material  and  refuse,  sulfur  com- 
pounds, and  motor-vehicle  exhaust  emissions. 
The  Board  encourages  local  alr-pollutlon  con- 
trol programs. 

A  copy  of  the  Act  and  the  regulations  are 
available  from  the  ExecuUve  Secretary, 
Texas  Air  Control  Board,  1100  West  49th 
Street,  Aiostln,  Texas  78756. 

A  number  of  cities  and  counties  In  Texas, 
through  their  health  departmente  or  districts, 
now  have  alr-polluOon  control  programs. 
These  are  DaUas,  El  Paso  Clty-Coimty,  Fort 
Worth,  Galveston  County.  Houston  Harris 
County,  Laredo-Webb  County,  Lubbock  City- 
County,  and  San  Antonlo-Bexar  County.  In 
addition,  more  than  forty-two  local  health 
departments  are  cooperating  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  two  types  of  alr- 
sampllng  stations— high-volume  and  effects- 
package  types— which  coUect  air  samples  on 
a  weekly,  bi-weekly,  and  monthly  basU.  These 
samples  are  used  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
total  suspended-partlculate  and  benzene- 
soluble  organic  matters,  sulfates,  nitrates, 
ozone,-  sulfation  compounds,  and  other 
emitted  pollutants— to  determine  their  vol- 
ume and  their  effects. 
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OBIOIN    or   POLLUTION    IN 

The  everyday  acUvlUes  of  a  community 
contribute  varying  amounts  of  pollutants  to 
the  community  atmosphere.  Their  sources, 
some  of  which  have  been  previously  cited,  are 
industrial  operations,  commercial  installa- 
tions, motor  vehicles  operating  over  public 
streets  and  roads,  and  domestic  and  munici- 
pal activities.  They  vary  from  minor  particu- 
lates and  gases,  such  as  street  dust  and  car- 
bon dioxide,  to  those  of  major  significance, 
such  as  soots  and  carbon  monoxide. 

More  than  10.500  manufacturing  establish- 
ments Of  various  types  are  located  In  Texas. 
These  Include  processors  and  producers  of 
petroleum,  petrochemicals,  natural  gas,  lime 
cement,  asphaltlc  and  ready-mix  concrete! 
carbon  black,  furniture,  cotton,  cottonseed 
and  cottonseed  oil,  castings,  vegetables  and 
fruits,  flour  and  cereals,  other  foods,  grains, 
lumber,  steel,  and  other  metals  fabrications 
lead,  antimony,  aluminum,  zinc,  tin,  man- 
ganese, magnealvmi.  graphite,  gypsum,  lig- 
nite, mercury,  oil.  rock  and  table  salt,  organic 
chemicals,  and  others. 

These  endeavors  contribute  poUutants  to 
the  atmosphere,  some  to  a  greater  degree 
than  others.  Although  Texas  does  not  have 
alr-poUutlon  problems  in  the  same  degree  as 
Is  found  in  the  solid-  and  llquld-fuel-bum- 
Ing  areas  of  the  country,  some  of  the  major 
population  centers  In  the  state  are  begin- 
ning to  develop  what  Is  commonly  referred 
to  as  photochemical  smog  or  smaze. 

The  Houston-Harris  County  area  is  show- 
ing signs  of  such.  A  good  example  of  this 
occurred  on  June  13,  1968,  and  appears  quite 
often  to  a  lesser  degree.  The  City  of  El  Paso 
experiences  low-level  temperature  inversions 
from  October  through  March,  and  pollutant 
build-up  under  the  Inversion  layer  Is  quite 
evident  during  this  period.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, because  of  meteorological  conditions  In 
the  El  Paso  area,  these  Inversions  normally 
break  up  and  dissipate  before  noon  and  pre- 
vent build-up  of  the  pollutants  to  the  point 
where  they  might  threaten  the  well-being  of 
the  area.  In  addition,  operations  at  one  major 
plant,  which  releases  a  large  quantity  of  sul- 
fur dioxide  In  this  area,  are  terminated  when 
meteorological  conditions  are  unfavorable 
for  adequate  dispersion  of  this  particular 
pollutant.  The  Fort  Worth-Tarrant  County 
and  Dallas  City-County  areas  are  experi- 
encing some  poUution.  All  of  these  cited 
areas,  however,  are  trying  to  prevent  further 
emissions  of  poUutants,  and  to  abate  those 
that  exist,  through  the  activation  of  alr- 
poUuUon  control  programs  In  their  health 
departments.  These  local  programs  are  also 
cooperating  very  closely  with  the  Texas  Air 
Control  Board  and  the  Board's  right  arm,  the 
Air  Control  Program  of  the  Division  of  Occu- 


XAJOa   BOTTaCSS    OF   POLLUTANTS 

Cotton  gina 
In  recent  years  one  of  the  maj(»^  contribu- 
tors of  poUutants  to  the  community  atmos- 
phere has  been  operations  at  cotton  gins 
This  situation  has  resulted  from  the  changes 
made  In  the  method  of  harvesting  seed  cot- 
ton. No  longer  is  Just  the  lint  with  its  seed 
brought    into    the    gin    for    separation    by 
straight  ginning.  Now.  because  most  of  the 
seed  cotton  that  Is  harvested  U  either  ma- 
chine-picked  (by  spindle  pickers)   or  strip- 
picked  from  the  stolk.  the  gins,  In  order  to 
produce    a    500-pound    bale    of   markeuble 
staple  cotton  free  of  trash,  must  remove  any- 
where from  60  to  more  than  2,000  pounds  of 
trash  and  dirt  from  the  seed  cotton  before 
and  after  separation  of  the  seed  from  the 
Unt.  This  necessity  results  in  the  emission  of 
dust.  Unt  fly,  and  parts  of  the  stalk,  leaves, 
and  bolls,  some  of  which  may  contain  resi- 
dues of  economic  pesticides.   Most  gins  are 
located   In   rural    communities   and   towns. 
Some,  however,  are  situated  in  larger  urban 
centers  of  popiUation  and  create  not  only  a 
nuisance,  but  a  health  hazard,  when  their 
emissions  reach  the  community  atmosphere. 
A  letter  to  the  Air  Control  Board,  Texas  State 
Department  of  Health,  dated  April  20.  1966 
and  signed  by  David  F.  Pugh,  M.D..  Dlplo- 
mate.  American  Board  of  Pediatrics,  Associate 
Fellow,  American  Academy  of  American  Col- 
lege of  Biology,  attests  this  fact: 

"To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  This  Is  to  con- 
firm In  writing  the  conversation,  which  I  had 
on  April  18,  1966,  with  Mr.  Wlmberly  of  your 
Department  concerning  the  extremely  harm- 
ful   effects    produced    particularly    against 
ChUdren  with  asthma  by  cotton  gins  in  our 
area.  I  see  patients  from  all  over  West  Te.xas, 
as  far  north  as  Crosbytown  and  as  far  west  as 
Clovls,  New  Mexico,  and  Odessa,  and  as  far 
south  as  Pecos  and  Fort  Stockton.  It  would 
be  easy  to  go  through  the  flies  and  find  lit- 
erally dozens  of  cases  that  are  easily  con- 
troUed  with  mlnlmimi  amounts  of  medica- 
tion  and   regtUar   hypersensltlzatlon   injec- 
tions for  pollen  dust,  molds,  and  spores,  etc., 
until  the  cotton  gins  begin  operating  in  the 
faU.  It  Is  Impossible  to  put  into  an  injection 
everything  to  protect  them  against  the  ex- 
tremely Irritating  effects  of  Unt.  dust,  and 
smoke  from  cotton  gins.  Anything  which  can 
be  done  to  minimize  the  air  poUution  from 
this  source  wUl  be  of  real  service  to  the  asth- 
matic patients  In  this  area.  I  would  be  happy 
to  cooperate  In  any  way  In  furthering  this 
objective." 

The  60th  Legislature,  when  It  revised  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  Texas  1965.  Included  Section 
6C,  which  states: 

"The  board  shaU  establish  its  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  the  emission  of  par- 
ticulate matter  from  plants  processing  agri- 
cultural products  in  their  natural  state  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  derived  from  the  process 
v/elght  of  materials  entering  the  process.  The 
board  may  not  require  In  its  rules  and  reg- 
ulations that  such  plants  meet  a  standard 
which  requires  an  emission  sf  less  than  eight 
percent  of  the  process  weight  of  the  materials 
entering  the  process." 

Examples  of  Industries  that  process  agri- 
cultural products  In  their  natural  state  are 
cotton  gins,  rice  dryers,  and  grain  elevators, 
where  these  grains  are  dried  and  stored.  Most 
plants  processing  agricultural  products  in 
their  natural  state  can  stay  within  this  re- 
quirement without  providing  any  type  of 
traps  to  remove  the  dust,  lint,  and  chaff  from 
the  conveying  air  stream.  Studies  made 
around  these  plants  have  shown  that  emis- 
sions as  permitted  In  Section  6C  of  the  Act 
in  plants  of  this  type  exceed  partlculate-mat- 
ter  limits  set  by  the  Board  In  Regulation  I, 
governing  emissions  for  other  types  of  in- 
dustry. It  should  be  pointed  out,  however. 
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that  many  cotton  gins,  some  rice  dryers,  and 
many  grain  elevators  have  InstaUed  primary- 
type  dust  and/or  llnt-tn^plng  devices  to 
reduce  such  emissions. 

Smelters 

Smelters  In  the  state  Include  those  that 
produce  aluminum,  copper,  ferromanganese, 
ferroelUcon,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  several  secondary  aluminum  and 
lead  smelters,  most  Texas  smelters  are  pri- 
mary producers  of  these  metals.  Emissions 
which  result  from  these  smelter  operations 
are  chlorine,  ferromanganese,  ferrosUlcon, 
fluorides,  sulfur  compounds,  and  some  metals. 
In  the  reduction  of  alumina  to  aluminum,  a 
process  In  which  fluoride  compounds  are  used 
as  a  fluxing  agent,  the  reduction  plants  have 
incorporated  recovery  systems  In  the  smelting 
process  to  prevent  undue  emissions  of  this 
material.  As  previously  noted,  one  copper- 
lead  smelter  utilizes  bag  filters  for  recovering 
lead  fumes  to  prevent  their  loss  to  the  com- 
munity atmosphere;  the  sulfur  compounds, 
however,  are  emitted  to  the  atmosphere 
under  control  by  the  use  of  tall  stacks  for 
dispersion  of  the  sulfur  oxides  Into  the  at- 
moiphere  at  heights  that  are  less  liable  to 
creation  of  a  nuisance  or  a  health  hazard. 
When  meteorological  conditions  are  not  fav- 
orable for  good  dispersion  of  the  siUfur  com- 
pounds the  operations  are  reduced  until 
weather  conditions  are  favorable  for  such 
dispersion  at  the  heights  provided.  In  the 
zinc  smelters  tall  stacks  are  utilized  to  dis- 
perse the  sulfur  oxides  formed  by  the  sinter- 
ing and  smelting  of  the  zinc  ore  concentrate. 

The  tin  smelter  utilizes  a  roasting  process 
to  remove  arsenic  metal  from  the  tin  concen- 
trate. Settling  chambers  and  electoetatlc 
precipitators  are  employed  to  entrap  the  ar- 
senic that  subUmes  from  the  ore  concen- 
trates when  roasted.  A  tall  stack  Is  used  to 
disperse,  at  a  rate  that  Is  believed  to  be 
below  harmful  levels,  any  metal  that  may 
get  through  the  collectors.  Tin  fimies  lost 
from  the  reverberatory  fiunacee  are  jjassed 
through  settilng  chambers  and  electrostatic 
precipitators  and  recovered  to  prevent  both 
an  economic  loss  and  pollution  of  the  com- 
munity atmosphere. 

The  ferromanganese  and  sUlcon  operations 
presently  utilize  scrubbers  to  reduce  emis- 
sions, but  are  planning  improvements  In 
these  devices  for  further  reduction  of 
escaped  pollutants.  The  magnesium  pro- 
ducers are  using  scrubber  units  to  prevent 
loss  of  chlorine  that  results  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  magnesium  chloride  to  magnesluiA 
metal  and  chlorine.  The  chlorine  Is  converted 
to  an  acid  by  the  scrubbing  process.  Lime  Is 
used  In  the  separation  of  magnesliun  chloride 
from  other  Impurities.  The  manufacture  of 
lime,  a  separate  process,  can  result  In  some 
loss  of  lime  to  the  atmosphere  If  the  process 
Is  not  properly  controlled.  Most  of  this  lime 
loss  In  this  plant,  however.  Is  prevented  by 
recentiy  InstaUed  electrostatic  precipitators. 

Secondary-lead  smelters,  for  the  most  part, 
are  those  associated  with  the  recovery  of  lead 
from  lead  storage  batteries  and  scrap  lead. 
These  operations  are  situated  In  three  of  our 
major  centers  of  poptilatlon,  Dallas.  Fort 
Worth,  and  Houston.  Emissions  of  lead  and 
acid  gases,  such  as  oxides  of  stilfur,  do  occur. 
Recovery  systems  are  provided  to  a  limited 
degree,  but  they  are  directed  primarily 
toward  the  recovery  of  lead  metal  and  not 
the  prevention  of  the  escape  of  these 
pollutants. 

Foundries 

Foundry  operations  In  the  state  contrib- 
ute to  the  overall  pollution  loading  In  the 
community.  Several  large  foundries  of  the 
production  and  captive  type  are  situated 
In  the  larger  metropolitan  areas,  while  some, 
along  with  Job-type  foundries,  are  located 
in  smaller  communities.  At  present,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  no  provisions  are 
niade  for  the  control  of  emissions  from  the 
cupola,  a  major  source  of  pollutants  from 


foundry  operations.  Other  sources  of  poUu- 
tants In  foundries  are  core  making  and 
baking,  molding,  shakeout  and  cleaning  of 
casting,  and  molding-sand  conditioning,  or 
preparation.  For  the  most  part,  the  major 
foundries,  and  a  number  of  the  smaller  ones, 
utilize  bag  filters  to  prevent  emission  of  dust 
generated  by  these  other  poUutant-source 
operations.  Some  foundries  are  converting 
to  electric  tumacea  to  produce  metal  for 
castings.  These  electric  furnaces.  If  not  con- 
trolled, generate  and  emit  considerable 
amounts  of  Iron  oxides  In  the  melting  proc- 
ess. Several  foundries,  however,  have  in- 
stalled local  exhaust-coUectlon  systems  to 
serve  these  furnaces  by  directing  these  oxides 
Into  bag  fUters,  thus  preventing  the  emission 
of  these  poUutants  Into  the  community  at- 
mosphere. However,  acrid  smokes  from  core- 
baking  and  pouring  operations  still  go  un- 
controlled. 

Steel  plants 

Operating  In  the  state  are  two  major  steel- 
production  plants,  with  a  third  under  con- 
struction, and  several  small  producers.  At 
present  one  of  the  major  plants  uses  open- 
hearth  furnaces  with  oxygen  lancing;  the 
other  utilizes  this  same  process  plus  electric 
furnaces  of  the  carbon-electrode  type.  Both 
plants  charge  hot  metal  and  cold  scrap  to 
these  furnaces.  The  coke  production,  a  by- 
product operation.  Is  used  at  both  plants. 
Both  plants  are  In  the  process  of  providing 
facilities  to  prevent  emissions  of  Iron-oxide 
fiunes,  the  chief  pollutant  discharged  In  this 
operation.  In  the  process  which  produces  the 
by-product  coke,  hydrocarbon-recovery  units 
are  used,  but  because  of  the  coke-oven  doors 
and  other  leakage  points,  the  coke-quench- 
ing operations  still  emit  some  undesirable 
quantities  of  smoke  and  acrid  gases. 

The  smaller  steel  plants  utilize  electric 
furnaces  to  produce  the  steel  and  use  pig 
and  scrap  Iron  as  the  raw  charge.  The  con- 
siderable Iron  oxide  generated  by  these  fur- 
naces Is  exhausted  Into  the  community  at- 
mosphere. Only  two  of  these  plants  presently 
prevent  these  emissions. 

Petroleum  refining 

Petroleum  refining,  an  Important  Industry 
In  the  state.  In  years  past  was  a  major  source 
of  hydrocarbons,  smoke,  and  the  sulfur-com- 
pound type  of  air  contaminants — sulfides 
and  oxides  of  sulfur.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, much  has  been  done  by  this  Industry 
to  abate  emissions  by  closer  survelUance  of 
manufacturing  units,  development  of  new 
products  out  of  what  was  once  considered 
unusable  hydrocarbons,  conversion  of  spent 
sulfuric  acids  to  virgin  acid,  and  others.  In 
addition,  these  producers  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity for  improving  their  product  by  re- 
moving the  sulfur  and  sulfide  gases.  Whereas 
these  gases  were  previously  burned,  with  re- 
sulting siUfur  dioxide,  the  siUfur  Is  now  re- 
covered In  the  form  of  elemental  sulfur  or 
converted  directly  to  sulfuric  acid.  Today 
many  of  the  undesirable  by-products  of  the 
indtistry  are  now  caught,  sold  to  the  petro- 
chemical plants,  and  converted  to  useful 
products.  Smokeless  fiares  have  replaced  the 
smoking  type.  New  storage  tanks  have  float- 
ing roofs  to  prevent  loss  of  volatile  hydro- 
carbons, while  older  models,  with  fixed  roofs, 
are  being  remodeled  to  Include  floating  roofs. 
In  addition,  those  hydrocarbons  which  are 
gases  at  ambient  temperattires  and  are  easUy 
Uquefied  are  stored  in  tanks  under  pressure 
or  are  recovered  by  systems  that  rellqulfy 
these  hydrocarbons  to  prevent  their  loss. 
Where  waste  hydrocarbons  must  be  dlsptoeed 
of  by  open  burning  or  dumped  through  un- 
controlled flares  they  will  generate  consid- 
erable smoke.  Many  of  these  waste  hydro- 
carbons are  being  controlled  by  biuTilng  In 
Incinerators  and  fiares  of  the  smokeless  type; 
practically  aU  wUl  be  so  handled  before  an- 
other year  Is  out.  These  smokeless  units, 
when  properly  designed  and  operated,  com- 
pletely bum  the  hydrocarbons  to  an  Invisible 


carbon-dloxlde  gas.  The  Industry,  becom- 
ing more  aware  of  the  Importance  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  and  the  prevention  of 
waste.  U  taking  a  continuously  deeper  Inter- 
est In  the  prevention  of  the  emission  of  pol- 
lutants Into  the  community  atmosphere. 
Petrochemicals 
The  petrochemical  Industry,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  union  of  the  chemical  and  the  pe- 
troleum-refining Industries,  is  converting 
many  waste  gasses  and  Uqulds.  formerly 
burned  or  dumped  by  the  refineries  as  un- 
tisable  material,  into  useful  organic  and  In- 
organic chemicals.  This  Industry  In  Texas  is 
centered  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  as  are  the 
refineries,  where  it  may  contribute  pollut- 
ants to  the  community  atmosphere.  The  In- 
dustry Is  putting  forth  great  effort,  however, 
to  abate  emissions  that  may  be  attributed 
to  the  Industry. 

Electric  powerplants 
The  generation  of  electricity  In  this  state 
employs  both  thermal  and  hydroelectric 
power-generation  units.  The  thermal  plants 
contribute  litUe  In  the  way  of  pollutants  to 
the  community  atmosphere,  the  only  excep- 
tions being  a  currently  operating  plant  and  a 
proposed  unit,  both  adapted  to  the  use  of 
solid  fuel,  lignite,  and  a  few  plants  that  may 
be  forced  to  fuel  oil  in  an  emergency.  How- 
ever, should  the  price  of  natural  gas.  the 
fuel  used  by  most  of  these  generating  plants, 
increase  to  the  point  that  operation  with 
Uquld  and  solid  fuels  would  be  more  profit- 
able, then  those  power  plants  using  gas 
may  convert  to  liquid,  solid,  or  nuclear 
fuel,  with  their  respective  potentials  for 
emission  of  pollutants. 

Municipal  activities 
The  everyday  operations  of  all  our  munici- 
palities contribute  pollutants  to  their  respec- 
tive community  atmospheres  in  many  ways. 
The  burning  of  refuse  at  public  disposal  sites. 
In  citizens'  backyards,  or  In  commercial  in- 
cinerators emits  niunerous  pollutants.  In 
addition,  the  operation  of  our  motor-vehicu- 
lar transportation  units  and  the  maintenance 
of  poor  general  sanitation  cause  the  emission 
of  unburned  hydrocarbons,  noxious  and  in- 
nocuous gases,  and  dust  Into  our  commixnlty 
atmosphere.  These  pollutants  result  frcwn 
poorly  maintained  and  adjusted  Internal- 
combustion  engines  used  In  our  motor  ve- 
hicles, from  litter  in  the  form  of  dirt,  carbon, 
rubber,  soil,  and  other  particulates  that  are 
permitted  to  accumulate  on  otir  streets.  The 
movement  of  motor-vehicular  traffic  over  the 
streets  pulverizes  these  partlculants  and  dis- 
perses them  over  the  community.  The  proper 
maintenance  of  our  cars,  vrtth  adjustments 
of  the  motors  and  frequent  cleaiiing  of  their 
understructure,  in  combination  with  good 
street  sanitation,  can  minimize  these  emis- 
sions. Many  of  our  munlclpaUties.  through 
the  efforts  and  encouragement  of  local  health 
and  sanitation  and  street  departments  and 
the  Environmental  Development  Program, 
Environmental  Health  Services  Section, 
Texas  State  Department  of  Health,  have  done 
much  to  abate  emission  of  this  type.  This  Im- 
provement has  resulted  from  the  efforts  of 
these  agencies  before  dty  councils  and 
mayors  to  encourage  the  Institution  of  col- 
lection services,  the  conversion  of  burning 
open  dimfips  Into  sanitary  landfills  or  their 
replacement  by  the  use  of  proper  types  of 
Incineration  units.  These  sanitary  landfills 
prevent  emissions  of  smoke  and  acrid  gases 
and,  along  with  regular  street-cleaning  serv- 
ices, reduce  emissions  of  dust.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  cities  have  passed  ordinances 
which  prohibit  the  burning  of  soUd  waste 
within  their  areas  of  Jurisdiction. 

Agriculture 
Agricultural  operations  create  alr-poUu- 
tlon  problems  by  ctUtlvation  of  the  soil  In 
fields  denuded  of  vegetation  coverage.  In 
such  situations  the  soil  becomes  airborne  by 
wind  erosion.  especlaUy  in  the  High  Plains 
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are*  and  the  artd  regions  of  We«t  Texas.  The 
Extenalon  Servlc*  and  the  Plants  Sciences 
Departments,  Texas  A  &  M  University,  are 
worldng  In  soxne  areas  to  prevent  this  ero- 
sion. The  planting  of  various  crops  In  close 
Bucceesloo,  to  provide  nearly  continuous  pro- 
tection through  vegeliAtlon,  Is  one  method 
that  Is  being  employed  to  counteract  this 
wind  erosion.  Another  Is  the  selection  of  the 
beet  times  and  methods  of  cultivation  to  cut 
down  losses  of  sofi  by  wind  action. 

CfrtKMi  Mocfc 

Smoke  emlssloqa  result  from  the  improper 
combustion  of  fuels  and  waste  organic  mat- 
ter. The  channel  carbon-black  manufactur- 
ing Indiistry,  be<]ause  of  the  nature  of  Its 
process,  emits  cotislderable  carbon  particu- 
late, with  resultliig  heavy  smoke.  Smoke  Is 
emitted  also  wlt^  the  fumace-oU  and  gas 
and  thermal-type:  carbon-black  manvifactur- 
Ing  methods,  exc«pt  that,  with  proper  trap- 
ping devices,  sucl)  as  bag  filters,  carbon  black 
produced  by  thes*  three  methods  emits  little 
or  no  black.  In  tt^ls  state  one  must  not  will- 
fully emit  smoke '  from  any  operation  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amouqt  allowed  by  RegxUatlon  n. 
Texas  Air  Control  Board.  Many  of  the  various 
sources  of  smoke  emissions  are  gradually  be- 
ing eli^nated  through  the  action  taken  by 
the  T^Vfi  Air  Control  Board  and  the  co- 
operation of  tho84  persons  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  their  occxirjence. 

Natural  ga3 
Some  air  pollut^te  In  the  form  of  hydro- 
gen-sulflde  gas  result  from  the  production 
of  petroleiun  and  tiatural  gas  and  the  mining 
of  sulfur  by  the  Pfasch  process.  Some  natural 
gases  produced  l^  West  Texas  contain  as 
much  as  22  percetit  by  volume  of  hydrogen- 
sulflde  gas,  whlla  some  crude  oil  contains 
from  0.6  to  3.0  pefcent  sulfvir,  part  of  which 
may  be  In  the  fcim  of  hydrogen  sulfide  in 
solution.  When  th^se  gases  are  brought  to  the 
surface  the  hydrpgen-sulflde  gas  must  be 
stripped  out,  either  by  recovery  or  by  flaring. 
Burning  by  flare  Iresulta  In  the  emission  of 
the  combustion  product,  svUfur  dioxide,  Into 
the  atmosphere. 

Sul/ir  production 
The  emission  a(  hydrogen  sulfide  occurs 
also  In  sulfur-mliilng  operations  when  the 
sulfur  and  bleed  jwater  are  brought  to  the 
surface  for  sale  apd  treatment  respectively. 
In  several  area$  In  the  state  hydrogen- 
sulflde  gas  Is  reco»ered  and  converted  to  ele- 
mental sulfur  or  Neutralized  by  acid  or  lime 
treatment  to  a  suliate.  Sulfur-recovery  plants 
are  located  In  Ector  and  Andrews  Counties, 
and  at  severed  oth^  locations. 
Plapermills 
Several  papermlils  In  the  state  manufac- 
ture paper  from  p>lne  and  hardwoods.  In  the 
digestion  of  the  ^ood  chips  for  removal  of 
Ugnon  and  recovo-y  of  salt  cake  from  the 
spent  digestion  Uqiiora,  odoriferous  gases  and 
particulates,  if  n()t  controlled,  are  emitted 
to  the  atmosphert.  These  emitted  particu- 
lates Eibsorb  the  bdorous  gases,  which  are 
liberated  from  thej  particle  when  they  reach 
the  atmosphere.  Mercaptans  released  from 
the  digesters  whea  they  are  blown  down  are 
odoriferous.  Plants  Install  electrostatic  pre- 
clptators  with  90»95-p>ercent  collection  ef- 
ficiency to  trap  tht  particulate.  The  digester 
blow-down  gases  ^e  sent  to  a  recovery  sys- 
tem for  removal  of  the  condensables  and 
some  odorous  gases.  A  recently  completed 
mill  using  a  scrub^r  followed  by  an  electro- 
static precipitator  claims  over  a  98-percent 
efficiency  In  the  recovery  of  saltcake  particu- 
lates through  the  Waste-gas  recovery  system. 
Company  ofQclals  iJlan  to  Improve  the  collec- 
tion efficiency  by  Installation  of  additional 
control  devices  If  aeeded. 

PROGEXSS  itJWABD  CLEAN  AIR 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Texas  Air  Con- 
trol Board,  the  tl^en  Air  Pollution  Control 
Program,  Division:  of  Occupational  Health 
and      Radiation      Control,     Environmental 


Health  Services  Section,  Texas  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  by  p>er8uaslon  and  education 
was  successful  In  the  abatement  of  a  number 
of  emissions  of  pollutants  Into  the  commu- 
nity atmosphere.  These  were  obtained 
primarily  where  a  health  hasard  was  evi- 
dent and  the  seriousness  of  It  could  be 
pointed  out  to  the  offender,  where  a  ntilsance 
was  evident  and  the  local  citizens  were  ready 
to  file  suit  In  court  to  have  the  nuisance 
abated,  where  an  economic  loss  was  result- 
ing from  the  emission  of  a  valuable  prod- 
uct, and  In  some  Instances,  where  the  good- 
will of  the  commiinlty  or  region  was  In 
Jeopardy. 

The  Texas  Air  Control  Board,  whose  duties 
are  to  protect  the  air  resources  of  Texas, 
may  do  so  by  promulgation  and  passage  of 
rules  and  regiilatlons  to  protect  these  air 
resources.  The  Board  has  been  quite  active 
and  has  promulgated  and  passed  regulations 
to  control  the  emission  of  particulates,  smoke, 
sulfur  compounds,  and  motor-vehicle  ex- 
haust The  Board,  through  its  executive  sec- 
retary, and  with  the  staff  of  the  Air  Control 
Program,  Division  of  Occupational  Health 
and  Radiation  Control,  Environmental 
Health  Services  Section,  Texas  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  has  been  most  Instrumental 
In  obtaining  corrections  of  hazardous  con- 
ditions by  persuasion,  education,  and  coop- 
eration of  those  who  are  not  in  compliance 
with  the  riiles  and  regulations  passed  by  the 
Board. 

Several  cases  filed  against  violators  of 
these  rules  and  regulations  when  coop)eratlve 
means  failed  have  resulted  in  settlements 
out  of  court  with  payment  of  fines  and  Is- 
suance of  court  orders  In  which  the  offenders 
agreed  to  abate  the  emissions. 

Some  areas  of  the  state  present  special 
problems  because  of  their  emissions  of  pol- 
lutants Into  the  atmosphere.  A  great  nimi- 
ber  of  these  are  of  the  point-source,  or 
single-source  tjrpe.  In  Houston  and  El  Paso, 
however,  meteorological  and  topographical 
conditions  do  combine  at  certain  times  to 
create  conditions  which  cause  smaze  or  un- 
due pollutant  loadings  to  occur.  These  sit- 
uations are  offensive  to  some  persons  living 
in  these  areas.  In  addition,  smaze  conditions 
have  been  noted  In  the  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth  areas.  Local  alr-polluUon  control  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  state  programs  directed  by 
the  Texas  Air  Control  Board,  are  maintain- 
ing surveillance  on  these  areas  and  are  work- 
ing together  to  achieve  clean  air  In  areas 
where  emissions  of  pollutants  are  problems. 
At  the  same  time  these  groups  are  working 
to  prevent  further  pollution  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  to  conserve  the  air  resources  in 
those  areas  where  emission  of  pollutants 
does  not  occur  or  is  of  little  consequence  at 
this  time. 


COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 
IN  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle published  recently  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  focuses  on  the  excellent  initial 
achievements  made  by  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  program  administered 
by  America's  only  totally  urban  land- 
grant  college.  Federal  City  College. 

Throughout  the  90th  Congress  I  urged 
that  the  benefits  of  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service — USDA — long  familiar 
in  rural  areas  in  the  form  of  4-H  pro- 
grams, be  adapted  to  the  urban  environ- 
ment in  which  better  than  seven  of  every 
10  Americans  now  reside.  I  have,  in  fact, 
previously  introduced  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  center  at  a  District  of  Columbia 
institution  of  higher  education.  Conse- 
quently, I  draw  great  personal  satisfac- 
tion from  the  reported  success  of  Fed- 


eral City  College's  initial  cooperative 
extension  work. 

Mr.  President,  many  Senators  having 
origins  in  the  countryside  know  first- 
hand the  helpful  contribution  which  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  efforts  make 
in  youth  development.  I  have  contended 
that  as  our  population  moves  from  the 
country  to  the  city,  extension  work — es- 
pecially in  its  youth  development  and 
home  economics  aspects — should  do  the 
same.  The  early  achievements  of  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  City  College 
indicate  the  soundness  of  that  Judgment, 
and  I  look  forward  to  increased  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service  efforts  In  other 
urban  centers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Elizabeth  Shelton,  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COtTNTRT-STTT-E    NUTRmON    IN   THE    CrTT 

(By  Elizabeth  Shelton) 

The  Nation's  only  totally  urban  land  grant 
college.  Federal  City  College,  Is  copying  lt« 
country  cousins  and  carrying  homemaklng 
and  4-H  programs  to  District  residents. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  program 
was  described  yesterday  by  the  College's 
Associate  Dean,  Dr.  Selma  Lippeatt.  who 
said  trained  nutrition  aides  are  helping  Far 
Northeast  and  Model  Cities  area  housewives 
to  plan  balanced  meals  on  low  Incomes. 

In  some  cases,  the  aides,  who  are  residents 
of  the  areas  served,  have  become  "emotion- 
ally disturbed"  by  conditions  of  malnutrition, 
approaching  starvation,  in  homes  they  have 
visited,  Dr.  Lippeatt  said. 

A  group  of  12  of  the  aides,  trained  inten- 
sively by  Federal  City  College  before  being 
sent  out  to  rap  on  doors,  is  working  In  the 
Northeast  area.  Another  15  recently  began 
canvassing  the  redevelopment  area  bounded 
by  Massachusetts  and  Florida  aves.,  15th  st. 
nw.  and  Bladensburg  rd.,  ne. 

Dr.  Lippeatt  estimates  the  27  nutrition 
aides  will  be  able  to  reach  some  1800  families 
with  five  or  more  members  by  June  30. 

The  aides  have  not  had  "100  i>er  cent  suc- 
cess every  time  they  knocked  on  a  door."  Dr. 
Lippeatt  conceded,  but,  she  said,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  "better  buy- 
manship,"  how  to  stretch  a  dollar,  how  to 
use  the  food  stamp  program  and  manage 
family  finances. 

The  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
granted  the  Extension  Service  the  use  of  an 
apartment  in  the  Lincoln  Heights  center  at 
51st  St.  ne.,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
tenant  council  and  other  community  orga- 
nizations, adult  classes  In  homemaklng  are 
held  there. 

A  hocnemaker  who  has  been  using  raw  mUk 
Is  taught  she  can  get  twice  as  much  for  her 
money  by  using  dried  whole  milk  In  her  cook- 
ing and  disguising  it  with  flavorings  when 
using  it  as  a  beverage. 

In  poor  families  where  obesity,  due  to 
cheap  fatty  meats  and  a  predominance  of 
starches.  Is  a  problem,  the  homemaker  is  en- 
couraged to  substitute  dried  skim  milk.  The 
nutrition  aides  also  discovtrage  sugary  fruit 
drinks  made  with  powder  and  fattening  but 
nonnutritlous  snacks  for  growing  children. 

"You  can  enrich  snack  time  by  adding  dried 
milk  and  apple  sauce  to  peanut  butter,"  Dr. 
Lippeatt  explained.  When  hunger  In  the  Dis- 
trict was  last  surveyed,  she  added,  "the 
amount  of  milk  In  dleits  of  young  children 
was  very  high  on  the  list"  of  Inadequacies. 

The  aides  vlstlng  their  nelghbars  wear 
name  tags  and  hand  out  brochures  reading, 
"I  am  a  Cooperative  Extenalon  Service  Aide. 
I  work  with  Federal  City  College.  These  are 
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the  kinds  of  things  I  can  help  you  to  do:" 
The  services  offered  are  Illustrated  by 
pictures. 

Of  the  Service's  youth  development  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Uppeatt  said  it  Is  expected  be- 
tween 1000  and  1500  young  pe<^le  will  be 
working  In  4-H  or  other  youth  development 
programs  by  the  end  of  June.  "This  Is  only 
the  beginning,  the  first  stage,"  she  said. 

Dr.  Lippeatt,  whose  offices  are  at  816  Mt. 
Vernon  pi.  nw.,  is  a  former  dean  of  the  Home 
Eoonomics  Department  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  a  former  deputy  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Women's  Job  Corps. 


HUMAN     EVENTS     RECEIVES     25TH 
ANNIVERSARY    COMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  25  years 
ago,  in  Washington,  a  small  group  of 
knowledgeable  and  patriotic  Americans 
joined  in  starting  a  new  medium  of  com- 
munication from  our  National  Capital, 
which  at  that  time  was  a  weekly  news- 
letter called  Human  Events.  It  was 
printed  on  a  four-page  folio.  This  effort 
to  bring  to  serious-minded  Americans 
some  of  the  little-published  but  highly 
significant  reports  of  activities  and  de- 
velopments in  our  National  Capital 
struck  a  responsive  chord  in  this  country, 
and  the  Infant  enterprise  developed  wlUi 
unusual  speed. 

Some  years  later,  the  format  of  Hu- 
man Events  was  changed  from  that  of 
the  usual  newsletter  to  that  of  a  maga- 
zine format  published  in  the  nature  of  a 
weekly  report  of  tabloid  newspaper  size. 
It  has  continued  to  grow  and  prosper  in 
this  new  format  and  Human  Events  is 
now  firmly  established  as  one  of  our 
country's  important  and  widely  read 
media,  emphasizing  the  achievements  of 
good  government  and  the  challenges  con- 
fronting its  preservation  as  viewed  pri- 
marily, from  the  standpoint  of  those  de- 
voted to  constitional  conservatism. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  25th  anniver- 
sary, Human  Events  published  a  special 
birthday  edition  which  included  expres- 
sions of  commendation,  congratulations, 
and  well  wishes  from  a  great  many  well- 
known  and  highly  regarded  American 
readers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  pages  39  through 
44  of  the  April  12  "birthday  edition"  of 
Human  Events,  so  that  Senators  and  the 
country  generally  may  read  these  expres- 
sions of  high  regard  for  one  of  America's 
most  lively  and  factual  weekly  maga- 
zines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Greetings   on   Human   Events'   25th 

ANNrVERSABT 

Holmes  Alexander,  Author  and  Syndicated 
Columnist — "I  want  to  congratulate  Human 
Events  on  Its  25th  Anniversary.  No  other  pub- 
lication has  been  so  constant  In  Its  duty  to 
bring  facts  and  viewpoints  to  the  American 
readership.  Human  Events  has  been  resilient 
In  times  of  adversity  and  responsive  In  times 
that  called  for  revaluation  of  news  represen- 
tation. It  has  been  inflexible  only  on  funda- 
mental principles  of  truth  and  the  repubU- 
can  form  of  government  which  our  country 
was  founded  upon." 

Tom  Anderson,  President,  Southern  Farm 
Publications — "Since  Its  Inception  Human 
Events  has  been  one  of  my  favorites.  It  Is 
newsworthy,  factual  and  educational.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  many  pubUcations,  but  In 
addition  to  those  attributes,  Human  Events 


Is  entertaining  and  highly  readable.  Sadly, 
that  cannot  be  said  of  many  so-caUed  con- 
servative publications.  Human  Events  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  Americans  who  be- 
lieve In  God,  family,  country  and  freedom." 
Dr.  Edward  R.  Annls,  Past  President,  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association — "The  national  lib- 
eral  communications  media  as  a  whole  are 
determined  to  present  a  distorted,  fragmen- 
tary, and  often  deliberately  misleading  Inter- 
pretion  of  the  news.  PubUcations  like  Human 
Events — and  they  are  all  too  few — present 
the  other  side  of  the  story,  and  the  whole 
story,  for  evaluation  and  critical  appraisal 
from  a  necessarily  broad  perspective." 

Rep.  Leslie  C.  Arends  (R.-Hl.) — "I  should 
like  to  extend  to  aU  associated  with  this  pub- 
lication my  heartiest  congratulations.  It  Is 
the  clash  of  opinions  that  makes  the  wheels 
of  democracy  turn.  Human  Events  has  been 
of  great  value  over  the  years  In  presenting  a 
point  of  view  that  so  often  has  gone  unex- 
pressed In  other  media  of  communication.  I 
have  been  a  regular  reader  of  your  publica- 
tion and,  to  say  the  least,  it  has  regularly 
presented  the  Important  facts  that  often  es- 
cape notice  and  consideration." 

Rep.  John  M.  Ashbrook  {R.-Ohio) .  Chair- 
man American  Conservative  Union — "The  re- 
surgence of  conservatism  in  our  country  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  has  been  due.  In  no 
small  part,  to  the  faithful  reporting  of  Human 
Events  and  we  can  never  thank  them  enough. 
Human  Events  has  served  as  a  beacon  light 
in  the  fog  of  managed  news  which  has  been 
foisted  on  the  American  people  by  the  Uberal 
press.  As  I  travel  the  country,  I  find  that 
Human  Events  reaches  every  area  and  Is  one 
of  those  ties  which  brings  together  the  re- 
sponsible constitutional  conservatives  who 
work  for  our  principles  and  oppose  socialism 
and  communism.  Certainly,  achieving  this 
significant  milestone  is  a  most  commendable 
occasion.  I  offer  my  best  wishes  for  25  more 
good  years  for  Human  Events  as  we  conserva- 
tives build  a  more  effective  political  force  in 
our  coxintry." 

Hon.  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture — "For  years  I  have  read  with 
Interest  and  appreciation  current  Issues  of 
Human  Events  and  extend  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations for  its  25  years  of  service  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  cause  of 
freedom." 

Dr.  Geo.  S.  Benson,  President,  National 
Education  Program;  President  Emeritus, 
Harding  College — "Twenty  years  ago  we  be- 
gan our  subscription  to  Human  Events.  Its 
intelligent  Journalism  and  the  coiirage  and 
patriotism  of  Its  publishers  and  editors  have 
served  well  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  has  been 
a  priceless  aid  to  our  National  Education 
Program  staff  In  the  preparation  of  our  own 
educational  materials  reaching  an  estimated 
25  mllUon  people  weekly.  We  wish  to  voice 
our  heartfelt  congratiUatlons  to  Human 
Events  on  Its  25th  birthday  and  express  our 
gratitude  for  its  distinguished  service  to 
mankind." 

Kenneth  O.  Bentson,  Chairman,  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  Phoenix — "You  can  be  Justly  proud 
of  the  Impact  and  Influence  Human  Events 
has  had  on  thinking  Americans  during  your 
25  years  In  publication.  The  permissive  men 
of  government  who  have  allowed  socialism, 
crime,  riots  and  Inflation  are  on  their  way 
out,  thanks  to  you  people  of  Human  Events, 
and  I  hope  for  a  long,  long  time." 

Rep.  Ben  B.  Blackburn  (R.-Ga.) — "At  a 
time  when  most  publications  appear  to  be 
dominated  by  writers  Intent  on  promoting 
socialism,  the  demise  of  our  federal  system 
and  the  loss  of  local  control  over  local  mat- 
ters, it  Is  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  have 
a  pubUcation  which  speaks  out  In  favor  of 
protecting  basic  American  principles  which 
have  given  rise  to  our  nation's  great  succees. 
In  my  opinion,  the  American  public  has 
begun  to  recognize  the  fallacies  which  exist 
In  much  of  the  thinking  which  has  been  fed 
to  them  In  recent  years.  Such  fallacies  can 


only  be  exposed  through  presentations  by 
publications  such  as  yours." 

Prof.  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren,  Political 
Science  Department,  Le  Moyne  College — "I 
congratulate  the  editors  of  Human  Events  on 
the  occasion  of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  this 
flne  weekly  Washington  report.  c5ver  the 
years  I  have  found  Human  Events  to  be  In- 
dispensable in  keeping  up  with  the  key  Issues 
which  confront  us." 

L.  Brent  Bozell,  Editor,  Triumph  Maga- 
zine— "I  have  found  Human  Events  a  con- 
sistenUy  valuable  source  of  political  news 
from  that  increasingly  rare  perspective, 
thoughtful  American  conservatism." 

Hon.  Spruille  Braden,  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador— "I  am  delighted  to  express  my  ap- 
proval of  HuTnan  Events,  to  which  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  practlcaUy  ever  since  I  re- 
turned from  my  diplomatic  service  abroad  In 
1945.  ...  I  might  add  that  each  time  I  have 
resubscribed  to  Human  Events  It  has  been  for 
the  longest  period  possible.  It  was  Human 
Events  which  in  the  middle  of  August  1957, 
a  year  and  a  half  before  the  Communists  took 
over  in  Cuba  on  Jan.  1.  1959,  when  Castro 
came  down  from  the  hills,  published  an  ar- 
ticle in  which  I  said  that  If  the  United  States 
government  continued  with  its  then  policy 
we  would  get  Castro,  chaos  and  communism 
in  Cuba.  This  article  was  ignored  by  the 
State  Department.  .  .  ,  It  would  be  a  godsend 
to  the  country  If  some  of  our  so-caUed  lead- 
ing Journals  would  be  replaced  by  Human 
Events." 

Wm.  H.  Brady,  Jr.,  President,  W.  H.  Brady 
Co. — "The  singular  accomplishment  of  Hu- 
man Events  is  that  for  25  years  It  has  chal- 
lenged the  liberal  illuminatl,  and  has  given 
great  hope  and  greater  courage  to  conserva- 
tives everywhere." 

Walter  Brennan.  Actor — "The  busy  person 
who  desires  to  keep  Informed  on  the  rapidly 
changing  events  in  this  most  crucial  time  in 
our  history  will  find  the  facts  In  Human 
Events.  I  read  every  issue." 

Hon.  John  W.  Brlcker,  former  U.S.  Sena- 
tor— "I  am  glad  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  Human  Events  on  the  occasion  of  its  25th 
year  of  publication.  I  read  in  it  many  things 
I  would  not  otherwise  read  In  other  pai>erB 
or  hear  on  radio  or  television." 

Rep.  Bill  Brock  (R.-Tenn.) — "In  the  past 
quarter  century,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  re- 
sponsible, resourceful  reporting  and  analysis 
such  as  that  in  Human  Events,  public  opin- 
ion in  America  has  slowly  but  surely  been 
influenced.  Today,  the  results  of  this  long 
campaign  of  educating  the  public  and  keep- 
ing it  Informed  have  paid  off.  In  the  elec- 
tions of  1966  and  1968,  millions  of  Americans 
showed  a  new  awareness  of  the  Issues  and  a 
stronger  support  for  good,  sound  government. 
Human  Events  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
great  popular  breakthrough,  and  so  its  25th 
Anniversary  comes  at  a  specially  appropriate 
time.  Best  wishes  for  the  futxire,  and  con- 
gratulations on  a  Job  well  done." 

Rep.  Joel  T.  Broyhlll  (R.-Va.) — "You  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  25  years  of  consist- 
ently fair  presentation  of  the  conservative 
viewpoint,  which  is  so  seldom  presented  In 
other  news  media." 

Avery  Brundage,  Chairman,  International 
Olympic  Committee — "My  compliments  on 
25  years  of  effective  efforts  toward  sanity  In 
government.  Congratulations." 

David  Tennant  Bryan,  Chairman  and  Pub- 
lisher, Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc. — "I  have 
disctissed  with  my  colleagues  (responsible 
for  the  editorial  pages  of  these  newspapers) 
their  own  opinions  of  Human  Events  and 
find  that  we  are  all  remarkably  in  harmony. 
We  believe  that  Human  Events  has  been  one 
of  the  most  consistently  reliable,  perennially 
readable,  continuously  informative  publlca- 
tloiu  of  any  stature  and,  In  our  opinion.  It 
Is  the  grand-daddy  of  contemporary  conser- 
vative publications:  It  Is  our  belief  that  con- 
servatism can  thrive  in  this  country  only  so 
long  as  Human  Events,  and  Its  companion 
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pubUcatloiu,  coqtlnue  to  expound  the  con- 
servative doctrine,  to  provide  a  forum  for 
conaervmtlve  thougbt  and  to  serve  as  a  source 
to  which  conservatives  msj  turn  for  facts 
and  explanations.  We  are  particularly  pleased 
that  HuTnan  Events  finds  occasion  with  some 
frequency  to  reprint  editorials  from  the 
Timea-IHspatch  and  the  News  Leader." 

Patrick  J.  Buctianan,  Special  Aarlatant  to 
the  President — "Joth  as  an  editorial  writer 
and  an  assistant  to  the  President,  I  have 
found  Human  Evtnta  to  be  an  indispensable 
source  of  Infom^atlon  on  the  conservative 
movement  and  a^i  Invaluable  sympoeliun  of 
some  of  the  best  of  conservative  writing  and 
thinking  In  the  tTnlted  States.  I  would  not 
be  without  a  subscription." 

Wm.  P.  Buckle^.  Jr ,  Editor.  National  Re- 
view— "I  am  delighted  to  joint  In  compli- 
menting the  editors  of  Human  Events  on  the 
survival  of  their  admirable  Journal  over  the 
years.  It  is  a  fas  different  publication  now 
from  what  It  was  a  quarter-century  ago  when 
I  first  came  across  It.  It  was  then  the  only 
lighthouse  around — four  pages  of  Informed 
news  commentary  by  Frank  Hanlghen.  an 
essay  of  four  pag#8,  and  once  a  month  a  Eu- 
rop)ean  report.  M^  first  published  piece  (out- 
side school  and  College  stuff)  was  there,  so 
that  1*001  Indebted  to  it  not  only  for  Its  pub- 
lic. bulTbr  Its  personal  services.  My  heartiest 
congratulations  tb  the  able  team  which  is 
now  in  control  ofjt." 

Bep.  Oeorge  gush  (R.-Tex.) — '"I'm  8\ire 
you  will  hear  froiii  many  people  on  the  gen- 
eral benefit  they' feel  your  publication  has 
been  to  their  coiAmiuiltles,  but  I  wanted  to 
add  my  words  of  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  many  Aore  years!" 

Sen.  Harry  P.  'syrd  Jr.  (D.-Va.)— "Your 
editors  and  staff  deserve  a  rating  of  high  ex- 
cellence for  a  belt>ful  evaluation  of  vital  na- 
tional Issues  and  I  problems.  My  hope  is  that 
Human  Events  wUl  maintain  Its  Important 
contributions  to  a|ur  true  national  welfare  far 
Into  the  future.  I  know  they  are  needed  and 
believe  they  will  1^  appreciated." 

Taylor  CaldwelJ,  Author — "I  rely  on  Hu- 
man Events  to  get  the  truth  In  the  current 
news." 

Jameson  G.  Caiapalgne.  Editor,  Indianap- 
olis Star — "We  (it  the  Indianapolis  Star 
have  been  readlni;  Human  Events  since  the 
days  of  Felix  Mo:  ley,  Prank  Hanlghen  and 
Jim  Wick  and  though  It  has  gone  through 
many  changes  It  still  serves  as  an  inspira- 
tion and  Informait  for  conservative  writers 
and  thinkers.  In  those  early  days  it  seemed 
like  a  lonely  voic^  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  Its  Inluence  was  In  large  meas- 
ure responsible  f<ir  the  rise  and  success  of 
other  conservatlvi !  Journals  and  magazines, 
and  for  the  growing  success  of  conservative 
Influence  among  young  Americans.  It  has 
always  been  usefi  1  to  us  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation and  a  challenging  expression  of 
vigorous  conserval  ive  philosophy.  I  can  only 
hope  for  Its  continued  success  In  the  fu- 
ture." 

John  Chamberlsln,  Author  and  Syndicated 
Columnist — "I  rel  r  on  Human  Events  abso- 
lutely. Long  life  to  you." 

William  Henry  Chamberlln,  Author — 
"As  one  of  the  fiequent  early  contributors 
to  Human  Event  t,  launched  by  the  late 
Prank  Hanlghen  a  id  Pellx  Morley  during  the 
war,  I  am  glad  to  offer  25th  birthday  greet- 
ings to  a  publication  that  has  never  gone 
with  the  tide  and;  has  provided  a  continual 
voice  of  dissenting  criticism  of  the  many 
follies  of  United  States  foreign  and  domestic 
policy.  I  think  eefteclally  of  its  vigorous  re- 
jection of  the  adulation  of  Stalin  which  was 
all  too  conunon  in  the  war  yeeu:^  and  engulfed 
some  of  our  best-l^iown  magazines  and  com- 
mentators. Humani  Events  has  also  furnished 
a  rallying  point  f>r  critics  of  the  unsound 
financial  and  economic  p>oliclee  that  have 
led  the  United  States  down  the  primrose 
path  of  inflation.  May  its  50th  and  100th 
birthdays  be  equally  or  more  ausplclovis." 


Fred  O.  Clark.  Chairman,  American  Eco- 
nomic Foundation — 'Twenty-five  years  ago 
I  had  occasion  to  congratulate  Frank  Hanl- 
ghen on  having  launched  a  new  potential 
means  of  communicating  significant  news 
generally  Ignored  by  the  mass  media.  Today, 
I  congratulate  you  for  having  made  this  po- 
tential a  reality.  The  truth  is  not  always 
popular,  but  It  is  always  inxportant." 

Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark — "As  an  avid  reader 
oi  Human  Events,  I  am  deeply  Impreesed 
with  the  value  of  such  a  publication.  Since 
the  conservative  point  of  view  has  so  few 
eloquent  voices  in  these  times,  Human 
Events  takes  on  added  importance  In  oui 
day.  It  is  my  hope  that  It  will  long  con- 
tinue and  that  other  quality  conservative 
publications  will  follow  in  Its  wake." 

Prof.  Roy  Colby,  Colorado  State  College — 
"It  Is  obvious  that  movements,  trends  and 
significant  eventb  on  both  the  national  and 
International  scene  are  subject.  In  general, 
to  two  diverse  interpretations:  (I)  that  of 
the  collectivlsts,  who  misuse  words  to  coerce 
men  Into  desiring  and  accepting  what  Is 
deemed  good  for  them  by  other  men;  and 
(2)  that  of  the  liberators  of  the  human 
spirit,  who  encourage  men  to  develop  their 
potentialities  as  Individuals.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  Human  Events  has  been  ex- 
p>oelng  the  seductive  but  spurious  values 
of  the  former  position  and  extolling  the 
merits  of  the  latter." 

'Joe  Crall,  President,  Coast  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association — "Human  Events  is 
'first  reading'  when  It  arrives  every  week. 
Human  Events  provides  valuable  Intellectual 
leadership  and  documentation  for  letters, 
speeches  and  educational  material  in  our 
struggle  against  the  rise  of  a  Socialist  dic- 
tator. It  Is  also  interesting  news,  as  it  hap- 
pens, and  with  background  material  of  the 
liberal-conservative  conflict  In  Washington 
and  throughout  the  country.  The  dedicated 
publishers,  editors,  writers  and  supporters 
have  my  thanks  and  congratulations  for  25 
years  of  Important  as  well  as  entertaining 
service  " 

Rep.  WllUam  C.  Cramer  (R.-Fla.)— "Hu- 
man Events  has  rendered  an  outstanding 
public  service  in  making  known  to  Its  sub- 
scribers what  is  going  on  in  government  and 
calling  attention  to  the  people  the  serious 
problems  which  our  covmtry  is  facing.  Many 
of  my  constituents  and  friends  read  Human 
Events  and  have  expressed  their  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  me  for  the  valuable  informa- 
tion that  has  been  provided  to  them.  I  my- 
self have  found  much  of  the  material  en- 
lightening and  Interesting  and  I  look  forward 
to  receiving  continued  Issues." 

PhlUp  M.  Crane,  Author,  Academician — 
"Congratulations  to  Human  Events  on  its 
Silver  Anniversary.  Thank  God  for  Prank 
Hanlghen.  James  Wick,  Milton  Wick,  and  the 
entire  Human  Events  family.  Human  Events 
la  a  trusted  friend  no  conservative  can  afford 
to  be  without.  Its  Journalistic  integrity  and 
reportonal  accuracy  are  as  vital  in  trying  to 
to  keep  Republican  administrations  honest 
as  in  exposing  the  heavy-handedness  of  every 
Democratic  administration  since  the  publi- 
cation's birth.  May  Human  Events  continue 
to  enjoy  good  health  for  another  quarter- 
century  and  may  it  ever  adhere  to  its  policy 
of  Independence  of  any  individual,  however 
exalted,  and  complete  dependence  upon  prin- 
ciple, however  degraded." 

Sen.  Carl  T.  Curtis  (R.-Neb.)— "Human 
Events  Is  a  publication  that  performs  a  very 
definite  and  beneficial  public  service.  I  like 
Ita  fearless  devotion  to  principle  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  political  philosophy  that 
has  made  the  United  States  a  great  nation. 
Because  of  its  uniqueness  It  gives  to  its  read- 
ers needed  Information  not  found  elsewhere." 
Wainwrlght  Dawson  Jr.,  Chairman,  United 
Republicans  of  America — "The  consistently 
sound  Information  and  analysis  on  the  state 
of  our  Republic  has  made  Human  Events 
the  greatest  political  tool  In  publishing  to- 


day. Conservatives  all  across  the  country 
agree  that  Human  Events  Is  the  major  co- 
hesive force  of  our  cause.  I  hope  we  may 
count  on  this  effective  newspaper  for  another 
25  years  at  least." 

Prof.  Gottfried  Dletze,  Department  of  Po- 
litical Science,  Johns  Hopkins  University— 
"Congratulations  on  your  25th  Anniversary! 
Human  Events  has  rendered  a  great  service 
by  staunchly  defending  free  government  and 
by  constantly  reminding  the  people  of  the 
venerable  Ideals  of  the  Constitution.  My  best 
wishes  for  your  continued  success!" 

Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  Department  of 
Economics.  Georgetown  University — "On  its 
25th  Anniversary  Human  Events  deserves  the 
greatest  tribute  for  its  forthright  and  cou- 
rageous reporting  of  news,  events  and  inter- 
pretations that  ordinarily  cannot  be  found 
in  most  periodicals  and  newspapers.  It  fully 
represents  what  Jefferson  meant:  'When  the 
press  Is  free  and  every  man  able  to  read,  all 
Is  safe.'  " 

John  Dos  Passos,  Author — "I  have  sub- 
scribed to  Human  Events  since  Its  Inception 
25  years  ago.  With  the  increasing  deteriora- 
tion of  the  dally  press  as  a  source  of  news  an 
opposition  organ  becomes  more  and  more 
needed.  To  obtain  any  kind  of  balanced  pic- 
ture of  what  is  going  on  In  the  world  you 
have  to  have  the  other  side  of  the  story. 
Human  Events  furnishes  that  other  side  of 
the  story." 

Rep.  John  Dowdy  {D. -Tex.)—"  Human 
Events  has  displayed  courage  and  Insight 
dtirlng  the  years  I  have  read  this  publication. 
I  have  found  this  paper  to  be  dependable,  and 
I  am  glad  to  receive  It  from  time  to  time." 

Allen  Drury,  Author — "Human  Events  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  reaching  Its  25th  birth- 
day In  such  lively  and  effective  shape.  It  digs 
into  dark  corners  and  brings  Into  the  light 
many  Interesting  facts  which  otherwise 
would  be  carefully  sweprt  under  the  rug  by 
the  so-called  'liberals.'  This  is  an  Invaluable 
service  in  a  era  when  some  extremely  power- 
ful broom-wlelders  are  doing  some  very  fran- 
tic sweeping.  May  the  next  25  years  be  as  con- 
structive and  worthwhile." 

Hon.  Charles  Edison,  former  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  aiid  Secretary  of  the  Navy— "As  a 
subscriber  to  Human  Events  from  Its  very 
beginning,  I  have  found  It  consistently  ex- 
cellent and  most  helpful  In  keeping  me  ac- 
curately Informed  on  Important  Issues  of  the 
day.  I  look  forward  eagerly  to  reading  It  every 
week.  Hearty  congratulations  on  your  25th 
Anniversary." 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.  (D.-N.C.) — "Human 
Events  has  rendered  great  service  to  the 
American  people  by  Its  constant  advocacy  of 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
United  States  was  founded.  I  commend  Its 
reading  to  all  Americans  who  believe  that 
liberty  is  the  supreme  value  of  civilization, 
and  trust  that  it  will  have  other  anniver- 
saries throughout  the  foreseeable  future." 

Sen.  Paul  Fannin  {R.-Ariz.) — "Human 
Events  has  been  most  helpful  to  me  In  my 
service  In  the  United  States  Senate.  There  I 
find  stories  and  information  that  appear  In 
no  other  weekly  publication.  Often  this  in- 
formation appears  in  Human  Events  days 
and  weeks  before  I  see  It  printed  elsewhere. 
Therefore  I  consider  Human  Events  a  vital 
part  of  the  Washington  news  scene  and  wish 
many  more  years  of  publication  to  those  In 
charge." 

Lawrence  Pertlg,  Author,  Economist — "Hu- 
Tnan Events  fills  an  Important  need  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  Conservatives.  It  provides 
essential  Information  to  guide  one's  thinking 
and  It  also  gives  encouragement  and  Inspira- 
tion to  those  who  are  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
vation of  a  free  society.  In  view  of  calculated 
distortion  of  news  In  the  press,  and  by  radio 
and  television  commentators.  Human  Events 
is  all  the  more  Important  these  days.  Ko- 
where  else  can  one  read  the  weekly  comments 
of  so  many  leading  Conservative  writers,  and 
nowhere  else  can  one  get  the  kind  of  Infor- 
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matlon  which  Is  either  eliminated  or  sub- 
merged by  general  news  media." 

John  M.  Fisher,  President,  American  Se- 
curity Council — "I  have  fotind  that  Human 
Events,  over  the  years,  has  been  alert  to  mat- 
ters affecting  our  national  security  and  re- 
sponsible and  articulate  In  expressing  its 
Dolnt  of  view  with  regard  to  these  Issues." 

Prank  FUck,  President,  Flick-Reedy 
Corp. — "Whether  we  are  loelng  the  battle  and 
are  destined  by  God  to  be  the  renmanta,  or 
holding  the  line,  or  reversing  the  tide  of  false 
teaching.  Human  Events  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  who  contributed  great  things  In 
s  tireless  and  encouraging  manner." 

Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford  (/J. -Micfc.)— "Con- 
servatism needs  more  than  routine  exposi- 
tion. If  the  true  meaning  of  conservatism  Is 
to  be  understood,  it  needs  enUghtened  in- 
terpretation. That  is  what  Human  Events  has 
been  providing  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — a 
service  most  beneficial  in  this  world  of  sharp- 
ly contending  political  philosophies.  It  there- 
fore gives  me  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
editors  and  staff  of  Human  Events  in  this 
25th  Anniversary  Issue." 

Reo.  Ed  Foreman  {R.-N.M.)— "Human 
Events  Is  one  of  my  favorite  publications. 
Consistently— It  Is  objective  In  its  reporting, 
correct  in  Its  analysis — It  remains  a  most  Im- 
portant piece  of  reading  matter.  For  a  nation 
weary  of  liberal  rhetoric.  Human  Events 
offers— as  It  has  for  the  last  25  years— a  clear, 
reasonable  approach  to  event-making  news." 
Patrick  J.  Frawley  Jr.,  Chairman.  Schick 
Safety  Razor  Co, — "Human  Events  is  'must 
reading'  for  getting  a  full  and  balanced  view- 
point of  what  Is  happening  in  the  nation.  Its 
style  of  interesting,  responsible  and  acciurate 
reporting  makes  It  easy  to  keep  on  reading 
every  week." 

Sen.  Barry  M.  Goldwater  (R.-Ariz.)—"!  am 
very  happy  to  tell  you  what  a  great  contribu- 
tion I  feel  Human  Events  has  made  and  Ifl 
making  in  the  not-too-easy  task  of  telling 
the  American  people  about  honest  conserv- 
atism. It  has  been  of  great  value  to  me  In  my 
years  In  the  Senate,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  staff  in  the  years  ahead." 

Pierre  F.  Goodrich,  Attorney — 'My  remem- 
brance of  Human  Events  goes  back  to  the 
first  copy  I  ever  received  which  mtiet  have 
been  In  1944.  I  was  throwing  away  mall,  but 
this  particular  thing  happened  to  arrive  In 
my  wastebasket  face  up  and  it  said  Human 
Events.  I  thought  that  was  a  strange  title 
and  I  pulled  It  out  of  my  basket.  I  have  been 
a  reader  of  Human  Events  ever  since 
then.  .  .  .  There  are  scwne  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  we  can  buy  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  IndlanapolU  Sfor.  There  are  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  that  Is  impossible. 
While  Human  Events  is  welcome  reading 
even  In  this  hopefully  better-informed  area. 
It  surely  must  be  worthwhile  where  there  Is 
no  news  coverage  otherwise.  ...  I  think 
Human  Events  is  an  important  weekly  news- 
paper which  coUeges  may  well  less  justly 
omit  than  their  necessity  of  having  the  New 
York  rimes.  I  am  wondering  If  you  might 
not  test  somewhat  the  intellectual  integrity 
of  the  college  by  the  extent  to  which  It  ex- 
cludes one  or  the  other  or  both." 

Wm.  J.  Grede,  Chairman,  Grede  Foundries, 
inc.— "Some  people  are  stiU  thanking  me  and 
expressing  appreciation  for  the  fact  that  on 
that  first  launching  of  Human  Events,  I 
placed  their  names  on  the  subscription  list. 
Through  the  Intervening  years.  Human 
Events  has  consistently  carried  on  a  program 
of  objective  reporting  and  at  the  same  time, 
when  the  bulk  of  the  mass  media  press  were 
extolUng  the  virtues  of  the  trend  toward  so- 
cialism. Human  Events  kept  the  fundamen- 
tal American  philosophy  of  freedom  clearly 
before  the  eyee  of  Its  readers.  For  this  reason 
It  has  served  not  only  as  an  inspiration  for 
me,  but  has  served  well  as  an  educational 
tool  which  I  have  for  many  years  made  avail- 
able to  staff  and  other  employes  In  our  com- 
pany, to  educators  at  grade,  high  school,  and 
college  level,  and  to  college  students.  It  la  my 


hope  that  this  25th  Anniversary  Is  only  a  way 
station  on  a  continuing  Journey  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  conservatism  and  freedom 
in  a  free  America." 

Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (R.-Iowa) — "I  have  been 
a  regular  reader  of  Human  Events  tor  many 
years  and  have  always  found  its  articles  to  be 
accurate  and  Informative.  Most  Importantly, 
It  performs  a  vital  function  in  espousing  the 
conservative  cause." 

Rep.  Charles  8.  Oubser  (R.-Calif) — "In  my 
opinion.  Human  Events  presents  the  con- 
servative point  of  view  In  a  manner  which  is 
completely  responsible  and  ethical.  By  so 
doing,  It  contributes  to  the  national  welfare 
by  helping  to  balance  the  Information  on 
which  national  policy  Is  based.  I  wish  you 
many  more  successful  years  of  printing  the 
truth." 

Sen.  Edward  J.  Gurney  (R.-Fla.) — "Ever 
since  Human  Events  was  founded  it  has  been 
a  valuable  sotirce  of  information  for  the 
Conservative  community.  In  my  own  caae, 
it  has  saved  my  staff  and  me  from  tedious 
research  and  helped  to  keep  us  informed  on 
the  thinking  in  this  country.  Many  of  us 
read  Human  Events  as  a  guide  and  use  It  to 
supplement  our  own  thinking.  I  can  only 
hope  the  editors  continue  to  publish  this 
fine  newspaper,  and  In  doing  so,  continue 
their  outstanding  service,  not  only  to  the 
Conservative  element  In  this  country,  but 
also  to  all  concerned  Americans." 

Rep.  Durward  G.  Hall  (R.-Mo.)— "Human 
Events  has  served  as  an  effective  voice  In 
combating  and  answering  the  privileged  lib- 
eral dogma.  It  has  also  served  as  a  thought- 
ful and  constructive  exponent  of  the  con- 
servative cause." 

Sen.  Clifford  P.  Hansen  (JJ.-Wyo.) .— "Let 
me  extend  my  thanks  to  the  staff  of  Human 
Events  for  articulating  a  valid  point  of  view 
that  all  too  often  would  be  not  adequately 
covered  if  not  for  your  efforts.  There  are  a 
number  of  us  who  appreciate  the  efforts  that 
you  have  made  in  the  past  and  look  forward 
to  your  contributions  In  the  years  ahead." 

Walter  Harnlschfeger,  Chairman  Hamisch- 
feger  Corp. — "I  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hanlghen  who  founded  this  publication.  It  Is 
one  of  the  outstanding  publications  which  is 
consistently  writing  articles  on  economic  and 
political  conditions  and  expressing  the  truth. 
In  this  day  and  age,  when  there  is  so  much 
false  propaganda.  It  Is  of  great  importance 
that  there  is  a  newspaper  like  Human  Events 
still  In  existence." 

Henry  Hazzlltt,  Author  and  Economist — 
"If  Human  Events  did  not  exist,  I  for  one 
would  be  a  less  informed  man,  and  certainly 
a  far  more  discouraged  one.  Human  Events 
has  been  important  to  me  first  of  all  because 
of     its     background     information     and     its 
news— news  of  poUtlcal  developments,  plans 
and  plots  that  one  seldom  gete  in  the  ordi- 
nary newspapers  and  newsmagazines.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  I  find  It  a  constant  source  of 
encouragement.  It  tells  me  that  I  am  not 
alone.  Whenever  I  am  disturbed  by  some  new 
leftist  development,  some  new  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment spending,  some  new  usurpation  of 
government  power  or  extension  of  the  wel- 
fare state,  and  find  nothing  but  praise  for 
this  development  In  the  Establishment  press, 
my  sense  of  frustration  Is  almost  sxire  to  be 
relieved  by  the  next  issue  of  Human  Events. 
where  I  find  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  new 
project.  Human  Events  has  given  encourage- 
ment and  a  wider  audience  to  many  of  the 
country's  outstanding  conservative  writers, 
and   Increased    their   Infiuence    individually 
and  collectively.  It  has  been  second  to  no 
other  periodical  In  its  defense  of  free  enter- 
prise,  law,   order,  honorable  peace,   and  In- 
dividual freedom.  America  will  need  it  even 
more  In  the  next  26  years  than  In  the  last 

25  years."  „  , 

John  A.  Howard,  President,  Rockford  Col- 
lege— "In  an  era  when  a  great  part  of  the 
pubUc  news  media  has  maintained  a  forceful 
editoriaJ  poUcy  In  support  of  governmental 


answers  to  the  great  problems  of  society, 
Human  Events  has  provided  one  of  the  few 
consistent  and  forthright  voices  In  behaU  of 
local  initiative  and  Individual  responalblllty 
for  decision-making.  Our  country  Is  the 
stronger  for  the  courage  of  Human  Events 
in  making  widely  known  both  the  philo- 
sophical and  the  practical  reasons  for  main- 
taining a  decentralized  society." 

Sen.  Roman  L.  Hruska  (R.-Neb.)— 'It  has 
become  commonplace  over  the  past  quarter- 
century  for  constituents  to  send  me  clippings 
from  Human  Events  with  the  obeervatlon 
that  'the  enclosed  article  says  It  better  than 
I  can."  I  can  think  of  no  higher  praise  for  a 
publication  which  seeks  to  present  a  con- 
sistent and  outspoken  viewpoint  on  the  is- 
sues which  confront  our  nation." 

WilUam  JackDMin,  President,  Investors 
League,  Inc. — "Many  congratulations  to  you 
and  your  predecessors  for  keeping  Human 
Events  alive  and  active  for  the  past  25  years. 
No  one  interested  in  national  politic*  and 
economics  should  do  without  It.  Your  edito- 
rial staff  Is  excellent.  The  conservative  oom- 
munlty  now  needs  it  more  than  ever.  It  de- 
serves to  receive  a  great  deal  more  corporate 
institutional  advertising." 

David  R.  Jones,  Executive  Director,  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom — "Human  Events  has 
been  the  pace-setter  for  those  young  Ameri- 
cans who  want  this  nation  to  be  a  beacon 
light  for  free  men  everywhere  Human  Events 
has  provided  thousands  of  young  Americana 
with  an  up-to-date  review  and  preview  of 
news  emanating  from  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Those  who  cherish  individual  Uberty  through 
constitutional  government  can  be  grateful 
for  the  efforts  of  thoee  who  keep  the  torch  of 
liberty  glowing  at  Human  Events." 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Tulsa  Tribune — "One  of  the  strongest  points 
of  Human  Events  U  Its  willingness  to  docu- 
ment m  detaU  a  case  against  some  of  the 
popular  thinking  of  the  moment.  Good  jour- 
nalism in  everv  age  requires  observers  who 
have  the  courage  to  defy  orthodoxy  and  to 
think  unthinkable  thoughts.  I  find  a  lot  in 
Human  Events  that  is  worth  thinking  about." 
Howard  E.  Kershner.  Editor.  Christian  Eco- 
nomics—"Human  Events  is  the  best  collec- 
tion of  news  and  comment  on  political  affairs 
coming  out  of  Washington.  I  have  read  It  al- 
most from  the  beginning  and  find  It  indis- 
pensable to  one  who  seeks  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  Washington  scene.  As  a  columnist,  ra- 
dio commentator,  editor  and  writer  on  polit- 
ical, economic  and  international  affairs,  I 
would  not  be  without  this  useful  aid.  Best 
wishes  for  the  next  quarter-century." 

James  J.  Kllpatrtck,  Syndicated  Colum- 
nist  "In  terms  of  conservative  values.  Hu- 
man Events  performs  the  same  vital  f  tmctlon 
that  once  was  performed  by  the  pattiarchs 
of  ancient  tribes.  Their  task  was  to  preserve 
the  tablets— to  see  that  the  laws  and  cove- 
nants and  Judgments,  graven  in  stone,  were 
passed  from  one  generation  to  another.  One 
of  the  happy  aspects  of  Human  Events,  how- 
ever, is  that  its  editors  do  not  perform  this 
solemn  task  solemnly.  They  go  at  it  lustily- 
even  beUigerently- in  the  combative  spirit 
of  men  who  love  to  fight  for  the  causes  they 
cherish.  They  hit  hard;  and  they  consistently 
come  up  with  reports  and  viewpoints  that 
I  find  nowhere  else." 

Gov.  Claude  R.  Kirk  Jr.  of  Florida— "Hu- 
man Events  has  fulfilled  a  role  in  American 
joumaUsm  for  25  years  as  an  articulate  ad- 
vocate for  the  conservative  point  of  view. 
Best  wishes  on  this  25th  Anniversary  and 
for  at  least  25  more  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  your  readers." 

Russell  Kirk,  Author  and  Syndicated  Col- 
umnUt— "It  is  heartening  to  observe  the 
steady  grovrth  of  Human  Events  over  the 
years  In  vigor,  circulation  and  practical  in- 
fiuence. The  paper  commenced  as  an  en- 
deavor to  counter  injustice  and  Imprudence 
In  American  foreign  poUcy:  It  now  casts  its 
net    wide.    It    is    weary    work,    contending 
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Bg&lnot  the  follle*  of  the  maae-age;  but  the 
editors  of  Hum<tn  Events  cheerfully  take 
arms  a^nst  our  sea  of  troubles." 

Walter  Knott,  President,  Knott's  Berry 
Farm — "Congratulations  to  Human  Events 
on  Its  26th  Anniversary.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  watclj  you  grow.  I  have  always 
found  your  articles  Interesting,  enlightening 
and  courageous:  and  may  you  continue  to 
provide  such  articles  for  your  readership." 
Oen.  Thomas  A*  Lane,  Author,  Syndicated 
Columnist,  President,  Americans  for  Con- 
sUtutional  Action— "Oun  la  an  age  when 
reaaon  Is  overwhelmed  by  errors.  The  liberal 
news  media  are  floundering  In  a  fog  of  emo- 
tional Irrelevance.  Our  people  are  oppressed 
and  beT»rtldered  by  bad  counsel.  To  this  scene. 
Human  Events  brtogs  clear  vision  and  sound 
analysis.  On  my  lecture  tours,  I  have  been 
told  repeatedly  l>y  concerned  citizens,  'I 
didn't  know  what  was  happening  In  this 
country  until  a  friend  gave  me  a  subscription 
to  Human  Eventf.'  i  rejoice  In  thU  26th 
birthday  of  Human  Events  and  In  Its  grow- 
ing acceptance  by  our  people.  Where  Human 
Events  goes,  light  1«  shed." 

Reed  Larson,  Executive  Vice  President,  ffa- 
tional  Right  to  X^ork  Committee — "I  look 
forward  to  receiving  Human  Events  each 
week,  rt'provldes  i  breadth  of  coverage  and 
inMghf  "Which  Is  available  from  no  other 
publication.  Humttn  Events  offers  an  Impor- 
tant service  for  th^  entire  nation  by  provid- 
ing a  measure  of  i  balance  to  the  reporting 
available  to  the  American  people." 

Victor  Lasky,  Atithor  and  Syndicated  Col- 
umnist— "Human  lEvents  Is  not  only  the 
voice  of  decent  conservatism — at  a  time 
when  conservative  voices  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween— but  It  Is  Wways  readable,  exciting 
and  provocative.  L^ng  may  it  be  published  I ' 
Fulton  Lewis  nj.  Radio  Commentator — 
"When  historians  iwlte  their  reviews  of  the 
past  quarter  of  a  tentury.  they  will  find  It 
difficult  to  Ignore  tjie  magnificent  role  which 
Human  Events  haa  played  In  the  crusade  to 
preserve  American  principles.  I  am  proud  to 
be  among  the  maqy  who  salute  you  on  the 
occasion  of  your  2s|th  Anniversary.  Aa  a  dls- 
Ungulahed,  responsible  and  dynamic  voice  of 
conservatism,  you  have  earned  and  deserve 
much  respect  and  admiration." 

William  Loeb.  Pretident,  Manchester  (NJi.) 
Union  Leader — "Every  U.S.  citizen  who  wants 
to  see  our  nation  develop  and  grow  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles  set  forth  by  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
should  read  Human  Events  each  week  so  as 
to  determine  how  the  battle  Is  going  and  on 
what  new  bastion  ^e  enemy  must  be  met. 
For  a  quarter  of  ai  century  Human  Events 
has  been  the  lighthouse  on  freedom's  shores." 
Ted  Loeffler.  President,  Viewpoint  Books — 
"In  an  era  which  hfta  seen  the  Inauguration 
of  more  Socialist  piograms  than  the  United 
States  has  ever  kno|vn.  Human  Events  dared 
to  speak  out;  dare^  to  have  a  purpose  and 
make  It  known.  The  dedication  of  Human 
Events  to  fearless  r^xjrtlng  from  a  conserva- 
tive viewpoint  has  played  no  small  part  in 
the  holding  action  against  Incompetence  and 
political  lrresF>onslbnity." 

Philip  Abbott  liUce,  Author — "Human 
Events  Is  the  onyj  publication  that  Isn't 
afraid  to  report  th<  truth  every  week  from 
our  Nation's  Capital  If  I  had  to  depend  upon 
the  generally  accepted  mass  media  outlets  for 
my  news  from  WaaHlngton,  then  I  might  be 
tempted  to  'drop-oyt'  of  the  pollUcal  flght. 
I  hasten  to  add  the  !fact,  generally  unknown 
and  never  unfortunately  boasted  about,  that 
the  owners  and  statf  at  Human  Events  rep- 
resent the  youngest!  political  talent  on  any 
major  poUtlcal  pulillcatlon  In  the  United 
States.  Any  college ;  student  fearful  of  the 
'system'  need  only  l^k  at  Tom  Winter,  Bob 
Kephart  and  Allan  I^yklnd  to  find  the  cour- 
^  5°  i*"*^^^®  curjfent  ultra-liberal  polltl- 
at  Human  Events  has 
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cal  trend.  The  staff 


proven  that  you  caii  be  young,  radical  and 


truthful  while  producing  a  weekly  news- 
paper that  causes  our  liberals  and  leftists  to 
retreat  to  their  phllosopblcaUy  dark  and  dank 
Ivory  towers." 

Rep.  Donald  E.  "Bxiz"  Lukens  (R.-Ohio)  — 
"On  occasion  I  have  not  agreed  with  you; 
however,  your  paper  has  never  failed  to  shed 
a  refreshing  Insight  to  the  many  problems 
facing  our  country.  To  the  truly  concerned 
American,  regardless  of  his  Ideology,  Human 
Events  has  succeeded  In  broadening  the  In- 
dividual's knowledge  of  the  Issues  of  the  day 
when  that  Individual  would  normally  have 
been  handicapped  and  shortsighted  because 
of  the  predominately  liberal  editorials  pre- 
sented by  the  majority  of  the  news  media." 
Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.,  Author,  Editor,  Twin 
Circle — "Human  Events  Is  by  far  the  finest 
publication  In  Its  field.  It  Is  reqiUred  reading 
In  order  to  keep  informed  on  what  concerns 
our  country.  I  read  It  every  week  and  would 
never  be  without  It." 

Eugene  Lyons,  Author  and  former  Senior 
Editor;  The  Reader's  Digest — "I  have  been  a 
subscriber  to  Human  Events  from  the  day  It 
was  foxmded  and  an  occasional  contributor 
throughout  the  years.  So  It  U  almost  as  a 
member  of  the  family  that  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate not  only  the  newspaper,  but  our- 
selves. Left-liberal  propaganda  In  the  last 
dozen  years  has  succeeded,  alas.  In  turning 
antl-Conununlsf  Into  a  dirty  word.  The 
need  for  hard,  dedicated  an tl -communism  is 
therefore  especially  urgent  today,  and  sup- 
port for  Human  Events  consequently  Indis- 
pensable." 

J.  Daniel  Mahoney,  State  Chairman,  Con- 
servative  Party  of  New  York— "Human 
Events  has  been  a  tremendous  source  of  In- 
formation, coiinsel  and  Journalistic  leader- 
ship to  the  entire  conservative  community. 
The  growth  of  the  conservative  movement  In 
recent  years  U  attributable  In  no  small  part 
to  the  Inspiration  and  guidance  which  Hu- 
man Events  has  provided  over  the  past  25 
years.  Not  only  has  Human  Events  been  In 
the  forefront  of  day-to-day  poUtlcal  de- 
velopments. It  has  also  played  a  key  role  In 
shaping  the  thinking  of  the  conservative 
leaders  who  are  now  at  the  forefront  of  the 
American  conservative  movement.  All  of  us 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Human 
Events  for  Its  fine  work  over  the  years." 

Clarence  Manlon,  former  Dean,  Notre 
Dame  Law  School — "I  can  hardly  believe  that 
I  have  been  receiving  Human  Events  for  only 
25  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  soUd  Con- 
servative convictions  that  It  helped  me  to 
form  are  much  older  than  that.  But  I  am 
sure  of  this:  I  couldn't  do  without  Human 
Events  now.  So  may  God  bless  Human  Events 
and  keep  It  coming." 

Hughston  M.  McBaln,  former  Chairman, 
Marshall  Field  and  Co. — "Looking  back  across 
the  years,  what  Impresses  me  most  about 
Human  Events  Is  that  no  one  need  ever  be 
ashamed  of  what  It  has  said,  or  the  posi- 
tions taken,  on  countless  Important  Issues. 
I  know  of  no  other  publication  with  such  a 
record.  How  did  this  happen?  I  think  I  know 
the  answer  Prom  the  start.  Its  editors'  credo 
has  been  truthfulness  and  Integrity.  They 
have  remained  steadfast  against  the  tempta- 
tions ever  before  them  to  'go  along  with  the 
crowd,'  'butter-up  politicians  and  bureau- 
crats,' and  let  'expediency'  cause  them  to 
let  down  their  standards." 

Nell  McCaffrey,  President,  Conservative 
Book  Club — "I  know  of  no  publication  over 
the  past  quarter-century  that  has  been  so 
consistently  reliable,  accurate,  perceptive  and 
comprehensive  In  Its  political  coverage  as 
Human  Events.  Without  Human  Events, 
many  conservatives  would  have  been  flying 
on  one  engine — and  many  others  would  have 
been  grounded.  My  one  regret  Is  that  It  took 
most  of  these  25  years  for  this  valuable  week- 
ly to  reach  a  circulation  of  100.000.  I  hope  It 
reaches  200,000  much  faster.  That  will  be  a 
sign  that  our  covmtry  has  turned  the  corner." 
Charles  A.  McManus,  Executive  Director, 
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Americans  for  Constitutional  Action— "^Qt 
25  years  Human  Events  has  consistently  been 
In  the  forefront  of  the  crusade  to  provide 
accurate  and  worthwhile  news  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  over-all  workings  of  our  po- 
Utlcal  system  and  the  success  of  our  constl- 
tuUonal  form  of  government.  Human  Eventi 
haa  provided  an  invaluable  service  to  the 
pubUo  by  presenUng  responsible  conserva- 
tlve  opinions  along  with  a  clear,  concise  sum- 
mary of  current  events.  For  many  years  re- 
sponsible conservative  groups  have  been 
fighting  for  a  caxise  that  at  times  seemed 
lost,  or  at  best  unpopular.  Finally,  through 
a  monumental  effect,  with  Human  Events 
among  the  leaders,  constitutional  conserva- 
Uves  have  reached  a  position  of  strength 
which  seemed  virtually  unattainable  25  years 
ago." 

Rogers  Mllllken,  President,  Deering  MilH. 
ken.  Inc. — "Responsible  citizenship  requires 
that  said  citizen  shall  be  as  well  Informed  as 
possible  on  the  Issues  affecUng  his  country 
Human  Events  over  the  years  has  done  much 
to  bring  to  the  attenUon  of  Its  readership 
an  extremely  Important  point  of  view  In  the 
analysU  of  the  news  which  has  done  much 
to  roimd  out  the  knowledge  of  Its  readers  " 
Raymond  Moley,  Syndicated  Columnist— 
"I  have  never  known  a  more  dedicated  and 
unselfish   man   than   Frank   Hanlghen   and 
that   applies   equally  to  Jim  Wick.  If  they 
were  aUve  I  know  they  would  rejoice  In  the 
growth  and  Infiuence,  and  the  extension  of 
coverage    that    is    represented    In    Human 
Events  today.  With  so  many  of  our  pubUca- 
tlons   following  the  Uberal   party   Une,  es- 
peclally  the   ones  that   emanate  from  New 
York,  this  torchbearer  of  sound  principles 
Is  a  blessing  for  a  coimtry  which  must  retxim 
to    fundamental   principles   or   It   too,   like 
other  great  nations,  will  perish.  This  mission 
Is  now  entrusted    to  new  editors   who  are 
equally   dedicated    to   the  objectives   which 
the  founders  established  so  many  years  ago. 
As  a  Journalist  I  find  it  Indispensable  writ- 
ing every  week." 

Adm.  Ben  Moreell,  Chairman,  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action — "I  have  always 
been  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was  among  the 
first  supporters  of  Human  Events  when  it 
was  officially  launched  In  1944.  As  I  look 
back  over  the  years  since  that  date  I  am 
Impressed  by  the  almost  Insuperable  dlf- 
ficiUUes  that  this  struggling  venture  has 
faced  and  overcome.  It  has  not  been  easy.  I 
know.  It  took  dedication  to  high  Ideals,  per- 
severance, wisdom  and  lots  of  courage  to  stay 
with  the  task  during  many  years  when  the 
going  was  very,  very  rough.  There  U  no  way 
to  calculate  one's  debt  to  Human  Events. 
Perhaps  those  who  owe  moet  are  the  starry- 
eyed  liberals  who  more  than  once  were  saved 
from  their  folly  by  the  courageous  men  of 
Human  Events  who  were  resisting  theml  But 
aU  of  us  are  indebted  to  them  for  holding 
high  the  banner  of  freedom  while  many  of 
us  slept!" 

George  Morgenstern,  Editor,  Editorial  Page. 
Chicago  TribuTie — "I  was  an  admirer  and 
friend  of  Prank  Hanlghen.  who  founded 
Human  Events  25  years  ago,  and  wrote  with 
some  regularity  for  his  weekly  report  on  the 
national  scene.  We  felt  a  wrench  at  his  pass- 
ing, but,  providentially.  Human  Events  went 
on,  and  Its  standards  of  conviction  and  cour- 
age are  no  less  than  they  were  In  his  day. 
As  a  reflection  of  what  Is  right  and  what  U 
wrong  In  America,  and  especially  In  Its  po- 
litical management  and  Its  courage  In  world 
affairs.  Human  Events  gives  heart  and  direc- 
tion to  conservatives.  As  long  as  It  persists, 
we  may  hope  that  our  day  will  yet  come" 
C.  C.  Moeeley,  Businessman — "I  have  read 
Human  Events  with  great  Interest  since  Its 
Inception  and  have  been  bo  impressed  by  the 
outstanding  Job  It  does  of  Informing  our 
conservative  commumty  concerning  the 
problems  confronting  our  nation  every  day 
that  I  have  subscribed  for  many  of  my 
frtenda." 


Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  Author  and  Syndi- 
cated Columnist — "During  the  quarter-cen- 
tury of  Its  existence.  Human  Events  has  kept 
the  torch  of  freedom  burning,  notably  at 
times  when  other  Americans,  misguided  or 
over-opUmlstlc,  have  sought  to  replace  It  by 
a  torch  of  peace.  This  Is  a  great  achievement." 

Sen.  Karl  E.  Mundt  (R.-SJ>.) — "Whether 
It  be  a  background  analysis  of  the  forces  at 
play  within  and  without  America  shaping 
foreign  policy,  or  an  In-depth  exposure  of 
under-the-table  dealings  designed  to  siphon 
away  tax  dollars  from  legitimate  use,  or  a 
simple  barb  deflating  the  pomp>o6lty  of  some 
power-hungry  political  figure,  the  Impact  of 
Human  Events  has  been  a  forceful  voice  for 
national  liberty  and  Individual  freedom.  No 
one  can  measure  the  contributions  of  Human 
Events  In  helping  the  citizens  of  this  free 
nation  better  understand  the  swlft-movlng 
events  which  have  enveloped  our  world  In 
this  quarter  of  a  century.  Fortunately  It  la 
not  necessary  to  gauge  these  contributions, 
for  the  fact  that  this  Is  the  25th  Annnl- 
versary  observance  of  the  publication  speaks 
well  of  Its  Infiuence  and  foreshadows  Its  con- 
tinuing Importance  In  the  coming  years." 

Sen.  George  Murphy  (R.-Calif.) — "As  you 
well  know,  I  am  a  consistent  and  avid  reader 
of  Human  Events  and  find  It  of  special  im- 
portance not  only  In  helping  to  form  de- 
cisions, but  also  In  keeping  well-tnfomied 
on  the  many  matters  which  dally  concern  all 
of  us." 

Frederic  Nelson,  former  Editor,  Editorial 
Page,  Saturday  Evening  Post — "I  take  In,  as 
the  British  put  it,  three  newspapers  every 
day,  but  still  find  in  Human  Events  Impor- 
tant news  which  eluded  all  of  them." 

Arthur  C.  Nielsen  Sr.,  Chairman,  A.  C.  Niel- 
sen Co. — "According  to  my  observations. 
Human  Events  has  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  our  country  in  many  ways.  By 
keeping  its  readers  well  informed  about  many 
operations  of  government — operations  very 
unlikely  to  come  to  their  notice  through 
other  channels.  By  equipping  teachers,  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  and  other  Influential 
persons  with  Important,  Interesting  facts  and 
Ideas  which  they  can  and  do  pass  on  to  their 
students  and  congregations.  By  providing 
political  workers  with  Information  which  not 
only  results  In  a  great  Increase  In  their  ef- 
fectiveness, but  also  Inspires  them  to  work 
more  actively  for  the  Important  caxises  In 
which  they  believe.  In  these  and  other  ways 
Human  Events  is  playing  an  Important  and 
effective  role  in  slowing  the  growth  of  gov- 
ernment where  further  growth  Is  unjustified. 
Increasing  the  efficiency  of  government  by 
exposing  flagrant  cases  of  waste  and  improv- 
ing the  morality  of  government  by  expKJSing 
unethical  conduct." 

Peter  O'Donnell,  Jr.,  Chairman.  Republican 
Party  of  Texas — "I  find  Human  Events  to  be 
very  valuable  because  it  gives  "excerpts  of 
Important  news  from  a  wide  range  of 
publications." 

Otto  P.  Otepka,  Member- Designate,  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board — "On  the 
occasion  of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  Human 
Events,  I  feel  greatly  honored  as  a  govern- 
ment employe  to  offer  my  views  on  the  serv- 
ices your  publication  has  contributed  as 
encouragement  to  every  federal  employe  who 
exercises  his  rights  In  the  Interest  of  prin- 
ciples that  have  always  been  a  part  of  our 
national  heritage.  I  have  been  a  reader  of 
Human  Events  since  1946  and  I  know  from 
such  experience  that  you  have  consistently 
maintained  the  highest  standards  of  repor- 
torial  integrity  and  accuracy  in  presenting 
current  news  about  matters  that  affect  our 
national  security.  I  can  also  say  from  my 
own  experiences  that  the  American  people 
need  a  publication  like  Human  Events  to  tell 
them  the  facts  about  national  affairs  which 
they  are  entitled  to  know  that  frequently 
are  absent  from  the  columns  of  many  dally 
newspapers." 

John  H.  Platts,  President,  Whirlpool 
Corp. — "It  is  with  great  Interest  that  I  look 


forward  to  receiving  each  issue  of  Human 
Events.  While  I  frequently  find  my  posture 
on  a  subject  somewhat  more  liberal  than 
that  of  the  Human  Events  staff — nonethe- 
less, their  points  of  view  are  objectively  pre- 
sented and  fully  researched." 

Stefan  T.  Possony,  Director,  Hoover  Insti- 
tution on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace — "Hu- 
man Events  is  one  of  the  moet  informative 
publications  In  the  United  States.  It  hsis 
provided  a  forum  for  the  dlscuseion  of  Issues 
which  are  shunned  by  our  mass  media,  and 
It  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  clari- 
fication of  public  Issues.  Human  Events  seeks 
the  truth,  not  cheap  popularity." 

Eugene  C.  I»ulllam,  Publisher,  Phoenix  Re- 
public and  Gazette — "I  have  long  admired 
Human  Events'  ability  to  dig  behind  the 
news  headlines  and  come  up  with  significant 
information  that  is  otherwise  often  Ignored 
or  distorted.  Youi  enterprising  writers,  re- 
porters and  researchers  have  illuminated 
many  dark  corners  of  government  and 
politics." 

Max  Rafferty,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  Director  of  Education.  State  of 
California — "There  are  few  publlcatlona  to- 
day which  carry  a  constant  standard  of  hu- 
man values  to  which  the  wise  and  the  honest 
may  repair.  I  have  always  looked  on  Human 
Events  as  a  medium  of  communication 
which  Is  unique  In  that  It  consistently 
stresses  the  all-too-often-forgotten  fact  that 
In  this  life,  this  world,  this  universe,  there 
are  certain  eternal  truths,  certain  lasting 
values,  certain  positive  standards  which  the 
founders  of  our  country  found  essential  In 
building  the  American  dream.  To  a  conserva- 
tive who  values  above  all  other  things  the 
preservation  of  eternal  verities.  Human 
Events  comes  literally  as  a  godsend." 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California — "Please 
accept  my  congratulations  on  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  Human  Events.  Your  efforts  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century  have  paid 
tremendous  dividends  by  keeping  concerned 
Americans  aware  of  the  critical  events  and 
Issues  of  our  time.  I  know  you  will  continue 
on  your  course  of  informing  our  citizens  and 
making  further  contributions  to  better  gov- 
ernment in  the  years  ahead." 

Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes  {R.-Ariz.) — "In  its 
25  years  of  publication.  Human  Events  has 
fulfilled  a  vital  need.  It  has  been  a  voice  of 
enlightened  conservative  philosophy.  So 
much  time  and  space  has  been  devoted  to 
explaining  and  expounding  the  philosophy 
which  advocates  centralization  and  big  gov- 
ernment that  opposing  philosophies  have 
by  comparison  received  little  in  the  way  of 
exposure  and  explanation.  In  fact,  without 
publications  such  as  Human  Events,  this 
generation  of  Americans  might  not  have  been 
cognizant  of  the  existence  of  a  philosophy 
dedicated  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
under  law,  with  a  concept  that  the  govern- 
ment should  only  do  for  the  people  those 
things  which  the  people  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves." 

Victor  Rlesel,  Syndicated  Columnist — 
"When  In  the  course  of  Human  Events  one 
reads  and  is  intrigued  by,  edition  after  edi- 
tion, issues  and  crusades,  on  the  foibles  and 
mores,  on  the  corner-cutters  and  political 
wheelers  and  dealers,  one  knows  be  has  heard 
the  reasonable  voice  of  the  rational  right, 
the  Incontrovertible  conservative,  the  check- 
and-balancer  of  a  society  seared  by  short- 
order,  philosophical  cooks  and  semi-skilled 
Intellectuals.  What  is  exhilarating  about 
Human  Events  are  the  enemies  it  keeps — and 
keeps.  Its  opponents  and  critics,  generally 
the  voice  of  gloom  and  doom  which  rarely 
materialize,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  con- 
sistently wrong.  During  the  25  years  of  Hu- 
man Events'  existence,  It  has  been  consist- 
ently right.  Not  strident.  Just  right,  while 
Its  louder  critics  later  mumblingly  forget  how 
wrong  they've  been.  It  has  raked  the  muck 
of  politics  strewn  by  the  extremists.  It  has 
therefore  been  the  target  of  those  who  hide 
behind  the  rhetoric  of  vituperation,  shouted 


from  ivory  towers.  So  it  has  been  an 
exciting  25  years.  Here's  to  another  hard- 
hitting quarter-cent\iry — and  more  and 
more." 

W.  F.  Rockwell,  Honorary  Chairman.  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp. — "The  shocking 
decline  In  morals,  the  fearsome  Increase  in 
crime  rates,  the  disastrous  Infiation,  and  the 
increasing  bureaucracy  in  our  government 
have  been  duly  recorded  In  Human  Events, 
and  will  be  available  to  the  historians  and 
phlloeophers  of  the  future.  If  this  nation 
retains  its  position  as  the  greatest  in  this 
world,  both  in  its  peacetime  pursuits  and  In 
Its  military  powers.  It  will  be  because  It 
has  returned  from  Its  atheistic  and  Com- 
munistic coiirse  to  its  original  religious  and 
constitutional  principles." 

William  A.  Rusher,  Publisher.  National 
Review — "I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Prank  Hanlghen  and  Jim  Wick  personally, 
and  know  the  ability  and  rock-like  Integrity 
that  both  of  them  brought  to  the  task  of 
reporting  the  Washington  scene.  In  Bob 
Kephart,  Tom  Winter  and  Allan  Rysklnd  they 
have  three  sturdy  young  successors  capable 
of  carrying  on  In  the  great  tradition." 

Rep.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg  (R.-Wis.)  — 
"Your  publication  baa  been  at  the  forefront 
of  helping  to  present  the  Washington  scene 
to  my  constituents.  Because  you  'tell  It  like  It 
Is,'  thousands  of  people  throughout  the 
United  States  are  getting  Information  which 
they  would  not  receive  from  any  other 
source.  You  fill  a  needed  vacuiun  in  the  area 
of  communications." 

Phyllis  Schlafiy,  Author — "As  a  regular 
reader  of  Human  Events  for  24  years,  I  have 
found  It  Indispensable  for  accurate  news 
often  overlooked  by  other  publications.  It  la 
consistently  reliable  and  Interesting,  and  It  is 
an  Inspiring  example  of  fearless  Journalism 
at  Its  best." 

Emerson  P.  Schmdlt,  Economic  Consul- 
tant— "The  editors  of  Human  Events  provide 
a  rich  alloy  of  carefully  researched  Informa- 
tion on  government  agencies  and  politics, 
which  Is  largely  Ignored  or  overlooked  by 
other  news  media.  Its  stable  of  hard-digging 
columnists  furnishes  a  vast  panorama  of  fact 
and  sharp  analysis.  The  format  makes  for 
easy  and  comfortable  reading." 

George  S.  Schuyler,  Author  and  Colum- 
nist— "It  Is  astonishing  to  note  but  pleasant 
to  refiect  that  Human  Events  has  been  pub- 
lished for  a  quarter-century  and  wUl  cele- 
brate its  25th  Anniversary  In  April.  It  waa 
the  spark  needed  to  enliven  and  enlighten 
the  Washington  scene,  and  to  report  to  the 
country  the  Conservative  view  of  our  govern- 
ment. I  personally  became  aware  of  Its  cour- 
age and  dedication  when  more  than  10  years 
ago  It  carried  and  reprinted  my  controversial 
piece  on  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Tni- 
Jillo;  'Where  Communists  Pear  to  Tread.'  It 
has  also  been  gratifying  to  watch  its  growing 
Influence  In  governmental  circles  as  shown 
by  the  congressional  contributors.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  been  able  to  contribute  In  a 
small  way  to  Its  Influence  and  expansion." 

Paul  Scott,  Syndicated  Columnist — "On  Its 
25th  Anniversary,  Human  Events  has  become 
the  voice  for  those  that  believe  much  of  the 
past  must  be  kept  to  guide  us  In  making  the 
changes  that  will  be  necessary  to  keep  this 
nation  free  and  Its  leaders  dedicated  to  de- 
veloping the  brotherhood  of  man  imder  the 
fatherhood  of  God." 

R.  K.  Scott,  President.  America's  Future — 
"I  have  not  missed  a  single  Issue  of  Human 
Events  in  the  past  decade  and  a  half.  Nor 
has  there  been  a  single  issue  that  did  not 
have  at  least  one  important  article  of  In- 
formation that  might  not  have  otherwise 
come  to  my  attention.  Human  Events  haa 
been  and  will  always  be  must'  reading  for 
my  family." 

Rep.  WUllam  L.  Scott  (iJ.-Vo.)— "Your 
publication-keeps  me  abreast  with  the  politi- 
cal trends  and  feelings  of  the  conservative 
community.   I  wish  you  continued  succeas 
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In  your  efforts  t9  serve  a  major  segment  of 
oiir  political  thought." 

John  P.  Sean,  t>eputy  Couruel  to  the  Prea- 
ident — "I  have  always  been  Impressed  with 
the  content  of  Human  Events  and  wish  to 
compliment  It  upon  Its  25th  Anniversary  for 
•  job  well  done.  Human  Eventa  repreaents  a 
responsible  voice  on  the  right  which  can 
never  be  disregarded." 

Prof.  Hans  P.  eennhola,  Orove  City  Col- 
lege— "Human  Events  U  the  conservative*' 
window  to  the  political  maze  that  Is  Wash- 
ington. It  Is  a  cl#ar  window  through  which 
we  may  observe  liberal  Intrigue  £md  power 
politics,  and  abotre  all,  the  ascendancy  of 
Oaeear." 

George  C.  Shatliuck.  MJJ.,  Harvard  Medical 
School — "I  regard  Human  Eventa  as  a  relia- 
ble source  of  important  news,  much  of  which 
has  been  8llghted|or  overlooked  by  the  dally 
press."  I 

Charles  B.  ShUman,  President,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation — "I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Human  Eventa  on  Its  25th  Anni- 
versary of  service!  to  the  conservative  cause 
in  America.  It  ha4  been  a  valuable  reference 
source  for  me.  as  I  have  sought  to  cause  farm 
people  to  understAnd  the  dangers  of  central- 
ized and  soclallz4d  controls  In  agriculture. 
HumaA  JSvents  piiovldes  a  concise  review  of 
t6e  evrfnfis  and  ladies  that  affect  the  contin- 
uing batting  between  those  who  believe  In 
the  market  econ(imy  and  those  who  favor 
central  planning. "1 

Adm.  Lewis  L.  Btratiss,  farmer  Chairman, 
Atomic  Energy  tommiaaion — "I  had  not 
realized  that  Huikan  Events  was  approach- 
ing a  milestone  \^en  my  late,  great  friend. 
Prank  Hanlghen,  Ifounded  Human  Eventa  a 
quarter-century  ^o.  I  became  a  constant 
reader.  I  was  thin  In  government  service 
and  It  was  of  enirmoiw  value  to  me  to  be 
able  to  re«ul  an  analysis  of  current  history, 
domestic  and  foreign,  which,  knowing  Mr. 
Hanlghen,  I  coxildjbe  certain  was  honest  and 
penetrating.  I  ha»e  been  out  of  public  life 
for  10  years — an4  three  years  beyond  the 
Blbllcan  span— and  my  horizons  no  longer 
extend  so  far  as  oqce  they  did.  but  I  see  that 
Pranks  successors  maintain  the  high  stand- 
ards set.  and  I  oofigratulate  them  and  wish 
them  my  warmest!  greetings  and  respect." 

Sen.  Strom  Thuttnond  (R.-S.C.)— "Human 
Events  is  to  be  hlgjhly  commended  for  giving 
the  people  the  ln«lde  story  on  what's  hap- 
pening In  Washln^n.  It  has  rendered  this 
unique  and  distinctive  service  for  25  years 
and  I  wish  Humani  Events  continued  success 
in  the  crucial  yeart  ahead." 

Sen.  John  O.  Tower  (R.-Tex.) — "I  have  al- 
ways foimd  this  publication  to  be  most  help- 
ful In  keeping  me  Informed  of  the  trends  In 
America.  I  am  surf  that  Human  Eventa  will 
continue  to  Uve  up  to  this  standard  for  the 
next  25  years  of  itj  existence." 

Oen.  Arthur  O.  tTnideau.  Assistant  to  the 
Chairman,  North  American  RocktoeU  Corp. — 
"As  a  long-time  sut>scrlber  to  Human  Eventa, 
I  extend  my  congmtulatlons  to  you  and  all 
concerned  as  th«  25th  Anniversary  ap- 
preaches.  I  am  sijre  this  line  little  paper, 
from  the  time  of  its  founding,  has  provided 
Invaluable  Information  to  its  readers  and  has 
helped  to  suppord  a  strong  constitutional 
stand  against  the!  ravages  of  the  growing 
welfare  and  Socialist  state." 

Richard  A.  Viguarle,  President,  Richard  A. 
Viguerie  Co. — "Hurfian  Events  was  one  of  the 
first  conservative  piibllcatlons  brought  to  my 
attention  as  a  youcg  person  while  I  was  In 
the  process  of  forn*ng  my  poUtlcal  opinions. 
To  a  large  extent  t  owe  my  commitment  to 
free  enterprise  a|id  antl-communlsm  to 
HuTnan  Eventa."      , 

Prof.  Ludwlg  VoiJ  Mlses.  New  York  Univer- 
Mty— "Nothing  is  ftr  all  of  the  people  more 
Important  than  th0  preservation  of  the  fun- 
damental human  (right,  the  right  of  the 
Individual  to  chooae  the  way  in  which  he 
plans  to  Integrate  i  himself  Into  the  system 
of  human  society,  tn  this  fight  for  freedom 
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and  against  totalitarian  enslavement  of  all. 
Human  Events  has  accomplished  a  brilliant 
Job.  All  true  friends  of  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity do  hope  that  Human  Eventa  and  Its  bril- 
liant contributors  will  be  no  less  successful 
in  these  endeavors  In  the  coming  years." 

George  R.  Wackenhut.  President,  The 
Wackenhut  Corp. — "The  role  of  Human 
Events  on  Its  25th  Anniversary  has  become 
more  Important  than  ever  before  In  provid- 
ing its  readers  with  comprehensive  coverage 
on  vital  events  that  so  often  develop  Into 
important  national  and  international  issues. 
I  find  it  a  valuable  aid  to  Judgment  because 
it  supplies  Information  not  always  available 
elsewhere." 

Rep.  Albert  Watson  (R.-S.C.) — "In  an  age 
in  which  many  of  our  traditional  values  and 
institutions  have  been  toppled  by  the  vari- 
ous coalitions  of  the  Left,  Human  Eventa  con- 
tinues to  stand  guard  over  the  principles 
which  have  made  America  great.  This  re- 
mark^le  publication  has  championed  con- 
stitutional government,  patriotism,  devotion 
to  duty,  frugality  In  government,  and  the 
other  virtues  of  the  American  spirit.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  Human  Eventa  reached 
every  home  in  America,  the  Influence  of  the 
so-called  'Liberal  Establishment'  would  be 
substantially  diminished  and  the  voices  of 
reason  would  be  heeded  by  those  In  authority 
throughout  our  land." 

John  Wayne.  Actor— "I  find  Human  Eventa 
to  be  a  publication  that  prints  the  facts  con- 
cerning current  Issues  and  commonsense 
opinions  to  be  gleaned  from  these  facts.  May 
they  have  another  25  years!  That'll  Uke  care 
of  me,  at  least." 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Whlttaker.  former  Aasoci- 
ate  Justice.  United  Statea  Supreme  Court— 
"I  have  found  Human  Eventa  to  be  very  re- 
sponsible, and  I  believe  that,  over  the  years, 
it  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  conservative 
community." 

Alice  Widener.  Editor,  U.S.A.  Magazine, 
Columnist— "During  the  25  years  that  Human 
Eventa  has  grown  from  a  little  to  a  big  publi- 
cation, the  quality  of  Its  contribution  to 
freedom  and,  to  sound,  conservative  thinking 
has  been  enormous.  In  a  quarter-century  of 
managed  news  In  Washington,  D.C.,  Human 
Events  has  remained  unmanaged:  that  Is  an 
independent  voice,  not  a  puppet  with  strings 
attached.  In  my  Judgment  Human  Eventa  has 
played  a  unique  role  In  maintaining  a  free 
press  In  oiir  beloved  nation." 

Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  Preaident,  Brigham 
Young  University— "Congr&tul&tiona  on  the 
26th  Anniversary  of  Human  Eventa  This 
spans  a  period  of  time  when  the  trend  of 
government  has  been  in  many  ways  at  vari- 
ance with  the  principles  of  our  Pounding 
Pathers  and  the  principles  of  liberty.  Never, 
therefore,  was  there  a  time  when  Human 
Eventa  was  as  necessary  as  during  this  pe- 
riod. In  such  periods  of  change  there  is  a 
tendency  for  all  of  us  to  lose  our  moorings 
but  Human  Eventa  has  helped  me.  aa  I  ami 
sure  it  has  helped  thotisands.  to  keep  my 
feet  on  the  ground  and  not  lose  sight  of  the 
concepts  which  have  made  our  covmtry 
great." 

Rep.  Bob  Wilson  (R.-Calif.)  Chairman,  Re- 
publican Congreasional  Committee— "Con- 
gratulationsl  Throughout  the  course  of  po- 
litical events  over  the  past  quarter-century, 
a  time  of  vast  change  In  America.  Human 
Events  has  stood  as  a  steadfast  reminder  of 
our  constitutional  form  of  government.  As 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  which 
Its  name  Is  taken  gave  notice  thAt  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  would  'declare  their  cause.'  Hu- 
man Eventa  has  never  failed  to  take  positions 
on  the  various  political  Issues  which  have 
transpired  since  It  began  publication.  After 
25  years  Human  Eventa  continues  as  the 
voice  of  conservative  policies.  Thorough  re- 
porting, astute  editing  and  unchanging  prin- 
ciple have  gained  It  recognition  In  the  pub- 
lishing field.  I  add  my  congratulations  to 


those  of  my  colleagues  In  Congress  and  the 
many  Americana  who  are  among  Its  readers." 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  former  Chairman 
Seara  Roebuck  Co. — "I  have  been  a  reader  of 
Human  Eventa  from  the  time  It  was  first 
published  and  have  a  very  high  regard  for  it. 
I  think  its  views  are  useful  and  beneficial  to 
the  nation  and  are  of  value  to  the  conserva- 
tive community." 

Loyd  Wright,  Attorney,  former  President. 
American  Bar  Association — "Human  Events 
is  an  indispensable  Instrument  for  alerting 
the  p>eople  of  America  to  what  really  goes  on 
in  Washington.  I  congratulate  the  people  of 
America  on  the  26th  Anniversary  of  your 
splendid  newspaper.  I  find  it  gives  me  Infor- 
mation that  I  cannot  get  out  of  the  press 
which  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
things  that  really  take  place  In  our  capital. 
As  a  citizen,  devoted  to  my  country.  I  am 
most  appreciative  of  what  you  have  done 
throughout  your  25  years.  Congratulations." 


THOMAS  HART  BENTON,  OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  today 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  living  artists  cele- 
brates his  80th  birthday.  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  bears  the  name  of  his  great 
granduncle.  who,  as  U.S.  Senator  from 
Missouri  from  1821  to  1851,  made  much 
of  the  legislative  history  of  his  time.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Thomas  Hart 
Benton's  father,  Col.  M.  E.  Benton,  served 
as  a  Representative  from  Missouri  in  the 
55th,  56th,  57th,  and  58th  Congresses.  It 
was  while  his  father  was  serving  in  Con- 
gress that  young  ThcKnas  Hart  Benton 
received  his  first  instruction  in  art  in 
Saturday  morning  classes  at  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C. 

So  it  is  fitting,  I  believe,  that  we  in  the 
Senate  acknowledge  and  salute  the  80th 
birthday  of  this  son  of  a  Representative 
and  great  grandnephew  of  a  great  Sena- 
tor who  has  made  the  Benton  name  even 
more  distinguished  in  his  chosen  field  of 
art. 

But  let  me  not  leave  the  impression 
that  this  80th  birthday  is  more  than  just 
another  milestone  in  the  remarkable 
career  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  for  here 
we  have  a  man  who  is  hard  at  work  every 
day  in  his  studio,  continuing  to  create 
some  of  the  great  art  of  our  time.  I  invite 
Senators  who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  work  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton  to  view 
Ills  oil  painting.  "Coimtry  Politics,"  which 
he  has  generously  lent  me  for  display  in 
my  oflBce. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  begins  to- 
day, in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  main  build- 
ing, a  panel  exhibit  of  lithographs  and 
books  illustrated  by  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton. 

Last  night  in  New  York  City  the  Asso- 
ciated American  Artists  Gallery  opened 
an  exhibit  of  all  of  the  lithographs  of 
Benton.  Today  the  New  Britain  Museum 
of  American  Art  in  New  Britain,  Conn., 
opens  an  exhibit  of  the  lithographs  and 
some  oils  and  murals  of  Thomas  Hart 
Benton.  Also,  today,  in  Fort  Worth.  Tex., 
the  Amon  Carter  Museum  of  Western 
Art  opens  an  exhibit  of  the  lithographs 
of  Thomas  Hart  Benton. 

Today  the  University  of  Texas  Press 
is  publishing  a  fine  book  entitled  "The 
Lithographs  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton," 


written  by  Creekmore  Fath,  which 
brings  together  for  the  first  time  all  of 
the  graphic  work  of  Benton. 

Many  Senators  have  visited  the  Tru- 
man Library  in  Independence,  Mo.,  and 
have  seen  Benton's  great  mural  in  the 
entrance  hall,  and  those  who  know  Ben- 
ton's historic  murals  In  the  State  capitol 
building,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  realize  that 
these  are  only  a  part  of  the  magnificent 
legacy  of  art  which  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton has  created.  In  his  drawings,  liUio- 
graphs,  watercolors,  oil  paintings,  and 
murals,  Thomas  Hart  Benton  has  given 
us  the  greatest  peuiorama  of  American 
life  of  any  contemporary  artist. 

In  his  autobiography,  entitled  "An  Ar- 
tist in  America,"  Benton  has  shown  that 
he  is  a  great  writer  as  well  as  a  great 
artist.  I  can  assure  Senators  that  he  Is 
a  great  talker  and  conversationalist. 
What  Thomas  Hart  Benton  is,  I  suppose, 
Is  the  truly  modem  equivalent  of  the 
Renaissance  man. 

I  shall  close  these  remarks  with  a  bio- 
graphical summary  of  the  life  of  'Thomas 
Hart  Benton  to  date. 

Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Bom  April  15, 
1889,  Neosho,  Newton  County,  Mo.; 
son  of  "Colonel"  Maecenas  Eason  Ben- 
ton and  Elizabeth  Wise  Benton.  In  1897- 
99  Thomas  Hart  Benton  attended  grade 
schools  in  Washington,  D.C,  and  was 
first  introduced  to  formal  art  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  in  classes  at  the 
Corcoram  Gallery.  In  1906-07  he  attended 
Western  Military  Academy  at  Alton,  HI., 
until  he  began  the  serious  study  of  art  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  In  1908-11 
Benton  went  to  France  and  enrolled  at 
the  Acad6mle  JuUen  in  Paris.  In  1912  he 
returned  to  America  and  settled  in  New 
York.  In  1916  he  had  his  first  public  ex- 
hibition with  a  series  of  paintings  in  the 
Forum  Elxhibitlon  of  Modem  American 
Painting  held  at  the  Anderson  Galleries 
in  New  York.  In  1918  he  enlisted  in  the 
U.S.  Navy.  In  1919  upon  discharge  from 
the  Navy  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
had  an  exhibition  of  drawings  and  water- 
colors  which  were  based  on  his  Navy 
activities.  In  1922  Benton  participated  in 
the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of  Modem 
Americans  and  sold  a  large  work  to  the 
famous  Philadelphia  collector,  Albert  C. 
Barnes.  In  1922  Benton  married  Rita 
Piacenza.  It  was  in  the  mid-1920's  that 
Benton  began  a  series  of  paintings  on 
American  historical  themes.  These  were 
mural-sized  works.  They  were  contro- 
versial because,  with  their  sculptural 
and  three-dimensional  character,  they 
were  in  opposition  to  prevalent  beliefs 
of  architects  and  critics  that  mural 
paintings  should  not  break  wall  surfaces 
but  remain  flat  and  linear.  It  was  also 
during  this  period  that  Benton  began  ex- 
ploring the  "back-country"  of  America 
by  foot,  bus.  and  train.  In  the  past  45 
years  Benton  has  traveled  more  widely 
in  America  than  any  other  artist,  indeed 
he  has  probably  seen  and  drawn  more  of 
the  indigenous  life  of  America,  than  any 
other  American  artist  ever  has.  In  the 
late  1920's  Benton  lectured  on  art  at 
Dartmouth  College  and  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  and  debated  with  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  on  architecture  and  mural  paint- 
ing at  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I. 

Benton's  first  child.  Thomas  P.  Benton, 


was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1926.  And 
at  about  the  same  time  Benton  purchased 
his  permanent  summer  home  on  the  is- 
land of  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass. 

In  1928-29  Benton  joined  with  Jose 
Clemento  Orozco  in  exhibitions  at  the 
Delphic  Studios  in  New  York  City,  and 
received  a  commission  with  Orozco  to  do 
murals  for  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research. 

In  1932  Benton  received  a  commission 
to  do  murals  for  the  library  of  the  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art.  In  1933 
Benton  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Architectural  League  for  his  mural 
work.  It  was  also  in  1933  that  Benton 
received  the  commission  and  executed  a 
mural  for  the  State  of  Indiana.  Covering 
the  theme  of  social  evolution  of  Indiana, 
this  mural  was  shown  as  Indiana's  ex- 
hibit at  the  1933  Chicago  World's  Fair 
and  is  now  installed  in  the  University  of 
Indiana  auditorium  at  Bloomlngton. 

In  the  spring  of  1934  Time  magazine 
carried  a  feature  article  on  the  regional- 
Ist  school  of  American  art  and  presented 
its  first  color  cover  which  was  a  self  por- 
trait by  Thomas  Hart  Benton. 

In  1935  Benton  received  the  commis- 
sion for  the  murals  in  the  Missouri  State 
Capitol  along  with  a  request  to  head  the 
painting  department  at  Kansas  City  Art 
Institute.  So  tills  year  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton moved  to  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

In  1937  Benton  wrote  "An  Artist  in 
America."  A  new  edition  of  this  book 
was  published  last  year  by  the  Missouri 
University  Press.  In  1939  Benton's  sec- 
ond child,  a  daughter,  Jessie  P.  Benton 
was  bom. 

In  the  early  1940*s  Benton  produced 
drawings  portraying  the  characters  of 
John  Steinbeck's  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath" 
for  20th  Century  Fox  Film  Corp.  Benton 
also  illustrated  "The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer,"  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath," 
"Huckleberry  Finn,"  and  "Green  Grow 
the  Lilacs"  for  the  Limited  Editions  Club. 

Also,  in  the  early  1940's  Benton  made 
an  album  for  Decca  Records,  the  music 
based  on  American  folk  songs,  which  was 
called  "Saturday  Night  at  Tom  Ben- 
ton's." 

After  Pearl  Harbor  Benton  commenced 
a  series  of  war  paintings  designed  to  help 
awaken  the  American  public  to  dangers 
of  the  moment.  Reproductions  of  this 
series  of  paintings  ran  to  some  18  mil- 
lion copies.  The  exhibition  of  the  original 
paintings  at  the  Associated  American 
Artists  Gallery  in  New  York  City  at- 
tracted over  75,000  visitors. 

In  1945  Benton  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Argentine  Academia 
Nacional  de  Bellas  Artes.  In  1948  Benton 
received  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  arts  from  Missouri  University  and  was 
made  an  honorary  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In 
1949  Benton  returned  to  Europe  and  in 
Italy  was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
L'Accademia  Fiorentina  delle  Arti  del 
Disegno  at  Florence,  and  of  the  Ac- 
cademia  Senese  degli  Intronatl  at 
Slerma. 

In  the  1950's  Benton  painted  the  Lin- 
coln mural  for  Lincoln  University,  at 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  the  "Old  Kansas 
City"  mural  for  the  Kansas  City  River 
Club;  the  "Discovery  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River"  mural  for  the  New  York  State 


Power  Authority  Administration  Build- 
ing at  Massena,  N.Y.  He  also  received  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  from 
Lincoln  University,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  In 
1958  he  began  the  work  on  his  mural 
"Independence  and  the  Opening  of  the 
West"  for  the  Truman  Library.  This 
mural  was  finished  in  the  spring  of  1961. 

In  April  of  1960  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  conferred  their  fine 
arts  medal  on  Thomas  Hart  Benton.  In 
May  1962,  Benton  was  elected  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

In  his  75th  year,  Benton  went  on  an 
expedition  into  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
He  rode  horseback  from  Banff  to  Assine- 
boine.  The  following  year,  1965.  he  went 
to  Italy  to  try  his  hand  at  bronze  sculp- 
ture. He  went  on  a  long  exploratory  ex- 
pedition up  the  Missouri  River  from 
Omaha.  Nebr.,  to  Three  Forks.  Mont.,  and 
from  there  into  the  "Rendezvous"  area  of 
the  Wind  River  Mountains,  in  Wyoming. 

At  all  times  Benton  has  been  busy 
drawing  and  painting.  This  thumbnail 
sketeh  of  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
life  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton  simply  illus- 
trates some  of  his  accomplishments.  His 
life  has  been  a  full  one  and  as  he  con- 
tinues on  his  way  of  work  and  constant 
creation  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
bring  tills  anniversary  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROYALTIES  TO  RE- 
CORDING ARTISTS  AND  RECORD- 
ING COMPANIES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, April  8,  1969,  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean  published  am  editorial  in  support  of 
the  amendment  to  the  proposed  copy- 
right revision  bill  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams)  . 

While  I  am  not  at  present  a  cosponsor 
of  this  measure,  I  have  previously  voiced 
mj'  strong  support  for  the  principle  of  ex- 
tending royalties  to  recording  artists  and 
recording  companies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Just  Amendment  for  Music  Cmr 

Sen.  Harrison  Williams.  D-N.J.,  has  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  general  copy- 
right revision  bill  pending  In  the  Senate 
which  would  guarantee  royalties  for  artists, 
musicians  and  record  producers  when  their 
records  are  played  on  radio,  television  and 
juke  boxes. 

The  amendment  is  of  special  interest  in 
Nashville,  where  artists  and  record  companies 
are  losing  large  sums  of  money  every  year 
because  these  royalties  have  never  been  in- 
cluded in  the  copyright  laws. 

When  their  records  are  sold  to  the  public, 
artists  and  record  companies  share  In  the 
proceeds.  Just  as  composers  and  publisher* 
do.  But  under  present  law.  when  their  rec- 
ords are  played  on  radio,  television  and  Juke 
boxes  for  public  listening,  the  composers  and 
pubUshers  get  a  royalty  which  Is  not  shared 
by  the  artists  and  record  companies. 

Under  Senator  Williams'  amendment,  art- 
ists and  record  companies  would  get  the  same 
royalty  received  by  composers  and  pubUshers 
for  radio  and  television  airings  of  their  work. 
A  juke  box  fee  would  be  established  and  the 
artists  and  record  companies  would  get  25% 
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of  the  receipts,  With  the  composers  and  pub- 
lishers get  ting  79%. 

The  right  to  tftils  compensation  has  long 
been  sought  by  Music  City  performers  and 
others  across  tha  country.  Senator  Williams' 
amendment  presets  a  Just  request.  It  should 
be  adopted. 


esent 


PRESENT  COBfDmONS  IN  DOMINI- 
CAJfl  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  lartlcle  entitled  "Occupa- 
tion Increased  Dominican  Dependence," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  30, 1969. 

This  is  a  veily  interesting  analysis  of 
the  present  sitiiation  In  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  |)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OCCCTATION     INC^ASXD     DOMrNICAN     DEPXND- 

iXNCS 
wlsH.  Dluguld) 
3.  March  29. — After  U.S. 
Marines  broke  ub  the  Dominican  civil  war, 
and  worldwide  c  Jtlclsm  was  at  a  peak.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  passed  the  word  that  the  In- 
tervention  must  I  be   a   success. 

An  army  of  tethnlclans  soon  replaced  the 
Marines  and  aid  |noney  flowed  In  at  unprece- 
dented rates. 

Pour  years  laier.  this  Is  still  a  divided 
nation.  Now  it  is  also  obsessively  depend- 
ent. Democracy  is  only  a  catchword  In  the 
remarkably  cynloal  Dominican  game  of  poli- 
tics. J 

The  causes  ol  this  situation  are  found 
more  In  the  country's  troubled  history  than 
In  recent  events!  but  U.S.  Intervention  was 
a  big  part  of  that  history  long  before  the 
Marines  landed  ^pT\l  28,  1966. 

Interviews  wltt  Dominican  scholars,  poli- 
ticians and  tectinlclans,  as  well  as  their 
U.S.  counterpart!  at  nearly  every  level,  belle 
the  general  assumption  heard  In  Washing- 
ton— that,  as  OE^  State  Department  official 
put  It,  "Despite  I  the  criticism  at  the  time, 
the  Intervention!  has  turned  out  for  the 
best." 

Economically,  fchere  Is  some  Improvement 
and  prospects  tof  more.  But  politically,  the 
always  tenuous  .sense  of  national  purpose 
has  weakened.  Bi  most  accounts,  the  proba- 
bility of  the  clvl^  war  resuming  Is  great.  The 
main  deterrents  I  so  far  are  division  within 
the  army  and  tlie  belief  that  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines would  surely  land  again. 

U.S.  officials  cyallenge  that  latter  assump- 
tion, but  few  Doinlnlcans  do.  Many  Domini- 
cans continue  tcj  believe  that  all  Important 
decisions  are  Amqrlcan-made. 

When  a  minofl  politician  decided  recently 
to  run  for  the  presidency  next  year,  he  made 
his  declaration  and  In  the  next  breath  an- 
nounced that  his  was  departing  for  Wash- 
ington. In  vlrtuilly  any  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can country,  tliat  sequence  would  have 
meant  political  suicide.  Here  It  Is  consid- 
ered good  politics . 

This  attitude  is  reflected  In  the  Inability 
of  AID  to  find  Dsminlcans  willing  to  under- 
take development  projects.  The  attitude 
seem  to  be,  "Let  the  Americans  do  it."  Often 
they  do,  thus  Increasing  the  dependency. 
Businessmen  adult  that  when  they  con- 
ceive an  Investntent,  their  first  thought  Is 
the  need  for  a  fo^lgn  loan. 

Nationalism  sdldom  appears,  although  It 
Is  growing  In  a  negative  form  among  the 
youth.  They  sho'v  some  antl- American  frus- 
tration, but  surprisingly  little  given  the  vir- 
tual occupation  I  our  years  ago.  Perhaps  more 
damning  than  a  jeer  Is  the  reaction  when 
many  Santo  Doi|ilngo  youths  see  an  Ameri- 
can tourist  on  the  street :  they  salute. 


The  scarcity  of  national  ciilture,  and  the 
administrative  weakness  of  the  highly  cen- 
tralized and  statist  government  make  this 
a  nation  only  In  the  broadest  sense. 

This  Is  attributable  mainly  to  the  30-year 
Trujlllo  dictatorship.  Before  he  came  to 
power  In  1930,  the  republic  was  a  set  of 
barely  connected  sugar  communities.  The 
U.S.  Marines  ran  things  from  1916  to  1924, 
and  when  Rafael  Trujlllo  took  over  he  uni- 
fied the  land  by  centralizing  all  power  and 
most  property  In  himself. 

Potential  leaders  learned  during  those 
years  to  keep  their  heads  down.  To  a  large 
extent  they  still  do.  After  Trujlllo's  assas- 
sination In  1961,  the  United  States  Inter- 
vened to  prevent  his  family  from  retaining 
power. 

The  demoralization  that  Trujlllo  Imposed 
Is  well-characterized  by  one  of  his  latter- 
day  public  works  projects.  He  built  a  massive 
artillery  emplacement  atop  a  moxmtaln 
overlooking  Puerto  Plata,  a  city  known  to 
house  some  resistance  to  Trujlllo.  To  this 
day  the  cltlzerury  there  debates  whether  the 
guns  were  fixed  to  defend  the  city  or  to 
destroy  It. 

A  succession  of  provisional  reg^lmes  fol- 
lowed the  dictator,  pimctuated  by  two  coups 
and  two  elections.  The  accompwxiylng  pol- 
itics were  dominated  by  a  few  familiar  per- 
sonages, many  of  whom  moved  left  and  right 
along  the  Ideological  spectrum  when  oppor- 
tunity called. 

The  second  post- Trujlllo  election,  In  1966, 
was  the  culmination  of  the  U.S.  occupation 
that  suspended  the  civil  war.  Joaquin  Bala- 
guer,  who  had  served  under  Trujlllo  and  who 
succeeded  him,  was  elected. 

Balaguer  has  maintained  quiet  while  work- 
ing long  hours  at  administrative  decisions. 
Whether  he  purposely  surrounded  himself 
with  weak  administrators,  or  whether  no 
other  sort  was  available,  the  result  has  been 
to  defer  all  initiative  to  Balaguer. 

His  efforts  to  revive  the  all-important  sugar 
industry  are  praised  even  by  his  poUtlcan 
enemies,  but  Balaguer  Is  widely  crlUclzed 
for  using  his  power  to  enhance  himself  po- 
litically. In  1961,  BalEiguer  was  saying  that  he 
wanted  to  retire  from  politics  and  devote 
himself  to  literature. 

Balaguer  has  used  government  income  to 
build  scenic  city  overlooks,  mercury-Ut 
boulevards  and  apartment  projects  rising  at 
the  entrance  to  the  capital. 

Balaguer  supporters  say  visible  projects  are 
a  political  necessity  here,  and  AID  loans  to 
Improve  education  or  agrlctiltural  output 
are  not  very  photogenic.  Local  funds  for  such 
efforts  are  not  often  forthcooalng,  while  Do- 
minican revenues  go  to  build  an  extra  bridge 
or  a  money-loetng  hotel  in  a  critical  voting 
area. 

Lately,  opposition  parties  have  been  Joined 
by  the  normally  reticent  Catholic  Church 
helrarchy  In  more  basic  charges  against  the 
government,  that  the  police  and  army  exer- 
cise arbitrary  authority  over  the  countryside 
with  impunity  and  that  the  concentration  of 
land  In  the  hands  of  the  government  and 
large  holders  Is  cmshlng  the  peasantry. 

Pranclsoo  Pena  Gomez,  secretary  general  of 
Juan  Bosch's  Important  Dominican  Revolu- 
tionary Party,  charges  that  TruJlUo-style  ter- 
rorism has  revived  and  that  the  government 
has  failed  to  prosecute  the  jjerpetrators. 

Some  of  the  current  unrest  Is  based  on  an 
enigmatic  statement  by  Balaguer  suggesting 
he  might  take  his  constitutional  option  to 
run  again. 

Questioned  about  this,  most  Dominicans 
recalled  the  events  that  brought  In  Trujlllo — 
a  president  propped  up  by  the  Americans  so 
that  they  could  leave  In  1924  defied  broad 
public  distaste  for  reelection  and  engineered 
a  victory.  Soon  thereafter  a  coup  brought  In 
the  dictator. 

Many  Dominicans  say  that  If  Balaguer  is 
re-elected — as  Incumbents  usually  manage 
to  be — he  will  not  last  a  year.  But  they  also 
add  that  Balaguer  Is  no  Trujlllo. 


The  future  may  be  decided  by  the  effect 
of  all  this  on  the  2.6  million  Domlcana. 
out  of  the  total  4  million,  who  are  under  25. 
But  when  the  youth  looks  to  Its  elders  for 
political  traditions.  It  sees  the  electorate  po- 
larized by  the  '66  civil  war.  Many,  including 
moderate  politicians  opposed  to  violence,  are 
convinced  that  the  two  sides  are  waiting  to 
resume  oonfUct,  and  that  the  U.S.  Interven- 
tion merely  postpwjned  It. 

Despite  the  postwar  attempt  to  collect 
arms,  civilians  are  said  to  be  heavily  armed 
and  the  Incidence  of  violent  crime  tends  to 
supp>ort  this. 

The  American  influence,  real  and  Imagined, 
Is  pervasive  and  Is  a  contributing  factor  to 
pontics  so  chaotic  that  If  true  stability  is 
achieved  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  both  Do- 
minicans and  the  representatives  of  their 
big  brother. 

Most  Dominicans  say  that  In  polarizing  the 
politics  the  Intervention  created  more  Com- 
munists than  existed  before.  It  also  provided 
a  graphic  lesson  In  the  politics  of  power. 


A  POSITIVE  PLAN  OF  ACTION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  been  presented  with  an  excellent  and 
positive  plan  of  action  by  the  President. 
I  applaud  his  activities  of  the  past  12 
weeks  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

All  of  us  can  fully  subscribe  to  his  in- 
terest in  the  pursuit  of  peace  abroad  and 
to  the  development  of  new  structures 
and  new  programs  for  the  pursuit  of 
progress  at  home. 

The  message  that  President  Nixon  has 
presented  to  us  provides  for  a  blueprint 
to  progress;  it  is  both  reasonable  and  far 
reaching.  It  is  responsible  and  responsive. 

As  to  his  recommendations,  soon  to 
be  offered  on  a  number  of  fronts,  I  have 
long  contended,  and  have  so  stated  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  that  we  do  not 
need  a  whole  new  series  of  laws  to  combat 
crime;  rather  we  should  see  to  it  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  all 
branches  of  law  enforcement  are  de- 
termined to  prosecute  violations  of  the 
law. 

Another  important  area  is  the  program 
of  tax  credits  to  be  recommended  by  the 
President.  The  enlistment  of  additional 
private  resources,  in  order  to  meet  our 
urgent  social  needs,  is  a  significant  step 
in  the  right  direction.  We  must  provide 
better  alternatives  than  have  been  avail- 
able so  far.  We  can  encourage  industry 
to  train  more  people  so  that  jobs  will  be 
available  and  waiting  for  them. 

The  Nixon  administration's  plan  to 
reform  our  postal  service,  with  a  compre- 
hensive reorganization  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  will  benefit  all.  My  bill  on 
Postal  Corporation  is  a  starting  point, 
and  I  know  that  Postmaster  General 
Blount  and  his  staff  are  studying  it  and 
other  plans. 

All  in  all.  It  Is  obvious  that  President 
Nixon  has  placed  statesmanship  above 
politics.  It  is  a  refreshing  approach.  It 
will,  indeed  provide  for  an  abiding  satis- 
faction of  achievement,  and  I  pledge  my 
best  efforts  to  those  worthwhile  ends. 


MISS  CAROL  MUELLER,  EL  PASO, 
TEX.,  REPRESENTATIVE  OP  TEXAS 
TO  INTERNATIONAL  FARM  YOUTH 
EXCHANGE 

Mr.    TOWER.    Mr.    President.    I   am 
pleased  to  welcome  to  Washington  today 


Miss  Carol  Mueller,  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  who 
has  recently  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
State  of  Texas  in  Norway  as  the  Inter- 
national Farm  Youth  Exchangee.  Carol 
will  spend  6  months  in  Norway  living 
with  rural  families  and  learning  of  their 
practices  and  way  of  life.  On  her  return 
to  the  United  States,  she  will  give  lec- 
tures around  the  Nation  on  her  experi- 
ence during  her  travels  and  help  better 
to  acquaint  the  people  of  America  with 
the  people  of  Norway. 

Miss  Mueller  has  long  been  active  in 
the  promotion  of  the  4-H  Clubs  of  the 
United  States  and  has  an  outstanding 
record  with  that  organization  dating 
back  to  1964  when  she  showed  and  won 
her  division  at  a  livestock  exposition  in 
the  sheep  category.  Carol  will  make  a 
fine  rural  ambassador  to  Norway;  this  is 
an  honor  of  which  she  is  much  deserv- 
ing— the  State  of  Texas  is  proud  of  her. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  19,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hickel  delivered  an  address  before  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. The  address  concerned  the 
future  development  of  the  power  re- 
sources of  the  Nation. 

I  commend  Secretary  Hickel's  remarks 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  as  worthy 
of  their  serious  consideration  as  we  en- 
ter an  era  of  balancing  the  competing 
demands  on  the  Nation's  resources,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  oj'  Secretaby  of  the  Intesiob  Wal- 
ter J.  HICKEL  Before  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  Atlan- 
tic  Crry,   N.J.,   March   19,   1969 
I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain my  views  of  the  role  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  they  relate  to  electric 
power. 

You  know,  when  I  served  as  Governor  of 
Alaska,  I  learned  that  the  49th  state  has  the 
highest  power  costs  in  the  nation. 

The  average  price  for  500  kilowatt  hours 
per  month  In  Alaska  Is  $14.67.  The  national 
average  Is  $10.37  for  the  same  amount  of 
electricity. 

I  also  know  the  value  of  public  power  be- 
cause— in  Alaska — ^most  of  the  power  Is  pub- 
lic power. 

When  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I 
found  that  I  had  also  become  chairman  of 
the  board  of  a  very  big  electric  utility.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  gets  its  power 
from  a  generating  system  of  almost  17.2  mil- 
lion kilowatts. 

It  markets  85.7  billion  kilowatt  hours  an- 
nually. And,  It  collects  about  $296.6  mlUlon 
per  year. 

That's  pretty  big.  But.  I  also  found  out 
that  TVA  Is  number  one. 

That  makes  us  number  two,  so  we're  Just 
going  to  have  to  try  harder  to  assure  every 
American  family  has  an  ample  supply  of^ 
power — whether  public  or  private — at  the 
lowest  cost,  consistent  with  reliable  service 
and  an  adequate  rate  of  return  on  Invest- 
ment. 
Americans  deserve  no  less.  -> 

This  goal  Isn't  going  to  be  easy.  It  will 
take  a  lot  of  cooperation — cooperation  be- 
tween privately-owned  utilities,  public  power 
groups  Uke  yours,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


It  Is  going  to  have  to  be  a  three-way  part- 
nership, with  no  one  dominating  the  other. 

None  of  us  will  get  everything  we  want. 
But.  we  will  get  a  lot  more  than  we  would 
If  we  fought  each  other. 

Public  power — particularly  the  rural  co- 
ope — have  done  a  lot  of  good  In  this  nation. 
I  know  from  experience. 

Tou  brought  electricity  Into  the  Kansas 
countryside  where  I  was  born  and  raised. 
You  have  lifted  the  burden  of  many  hours 
of  bard  work  from  the  backs  of  many  farm 
families. 

Private  power,  too,  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  In  the  more  concentrated  areas  of 
America.  It  has  provided  the  backbone  of 
our  Industrial  society.  And,  In  the  cities, 
more  people  are  vising  more  electricity  than 
ever  before. 

But  whUe  we  pat  ourselves  on  the  back, 
we  must  also  keep  our  eyes  focused  on  the 
road  ahead. 

With  less  than  seven  i>ercent  of  the 
world's  population,  this  country  leads  all 
others   In   generating  electricity. 

Our  1966  production  represented  36  per- 
cent of  the  world's  total.  Expressed  another 
way,  this  Is  two  and  one-half  times  the 
amount  produced  In  Russia — the  second 
ranking  nation. 

In  1967,  20  mllUon  new  kilowatts  of  gen- 
erating capacity  were  added  to  our  electric 
system — the  largest  annual  Increase  In  his- 
tory. 

Starting  in  1968,  the  addition  of  154  mil- 
lion kilowatts  is  scheduled  over  the  next  few 
years.  This  will  make  our  electric  capacity  30 
percent  greater  than  In  1967.  And,  this  In- 
crease alone  Is  greater  than  oiu*  total  capac- 
ity m  1968. 

By  1980,  this  nation's  power  producing 
capacity  may  be  well  over  three  times  that 
of  1960  and  twice  that  expected  by  1970. 

This  mHans  all  of  us  are  going  to  have  to 
try  harder  whether  we're  one,  two,  or  last. 

When  we  talk  about  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  power  resources  of  the  nation, 
the  federal  government  doesn't  have  to  do 
the  whole  job.  In  many  areas,  the  private 
sector  and  groups  such  as  yours  should 
rightly  carry  the  load. 

The  federal  government  should  set  the 
tone  m  the  things  that  It  does.  We  should 
set  an  example  and  be  a  prime  mover  in 
encouraging  others  to  follow. 

Our  responsibility  In  Interior  should  be 
one  of  balancing  the  competing  demands  on 
the  nation's  reEOurces.  It  Is  also  one  of  as- 
suring that  the  wise  use — and  wise  con- 
servation— of  our  natural  resources  be 
shared  by  all. 

Our  engineers  Inform  me  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of  low- cost  power 
In  many  parts  of  the  nation.  Exciting  new 
developments  In  technology  point  the  way. 
lATger  and  larger  machines  are  being  built 
that  produce  more  power  at  lower  cost. 

Extra-hlgh-voltage  transmission  lines 
move  greater  amounts  of  power  over  longer 
distances. 

These  trends  have  made  It  practical  to 
connect  power  systems  Into  power  pools 
covering  broad  areas.  In  time  our  nation  may 
be  covered  with  a  single  network  of  electric 
systems. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  can  con- 
tinue to  Interconnect  Its  facilities  with  both 
private  and  public  groups — wherever  It 
makes  sense  to  do  so.  We  can  continue  to  In- 
terconnect our  own  systems,  as  an  example 
to  others.  We  can  work  to  assure  that  these 
Interconnections  are  safe  and  free  from 
blackouts. 

Furthermore,  we  can  work  to  assure  that 
the  benefits  of  our  interconnections  are 
shared  by  all. 

This  is  one  example  of  how  the  Govern- 
ment can  set  the  tone. 

Another  Is  In  the  field  of  research. 

My  Department  has  27,600  miles  of  trans- 
mission lines. 


We  are  buUdlng  the  world's  longest — and 
largest — extra-hlgh-voltage  direct  current 
transmission  lines.  This  Is  being  done  coop- 
eratively with  private  utilities  and  non-Fed- 
eral public  groups.  We  also  operate  nearly 
2.200  miles  on  conventional  extra-hlgh-volt- 
age transmission  lines. 

If  the  full  value  of  the  economies  of  the 
large  generating  units  are  to  be  attained,  we 
must  continue  to  Improve  the  nation's  trans- 
mission system. 

This  will  take  research.  And,  we  are  mov- 
ing. The  Deartment  Is  a  member  of  the  EHec- 
tric  Research  CouncU,  a  group  composed  of 
private  utilities,  public  utilities,  and  the  fed- 
eral government.  This  group  sponsors  and 
coordinates  research  to  advance  the  tech- 
nology of  the  utUlty  Industry. 

The  Council  has  started  a  $4  mlUlon,  five- 
year  research  program.  Its  objectives  are  to 
reduce  the  cost  and  Increase  the  rellabUlty 
of  transmission  lines  at  all  voltages. 

Another  Is  to  provide  engineering  and  de- 
sign guidelines  for  ultra-hlgh-voltage  trans- 
mission. These  will  be  the  giant  lines  of  the 
future. 

In  a  related  action,  the  Department  Is 
planning  to  Install  600.000  kilowatt  genera- 
tors at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  These  wlU  be 
world's  largest  hydro-generators,  and  Grand 
Coulee  win  be  the  world's  largest  power 
plant. 

Work  Is  also  continuing  to  the  Depart- 
ment's Transmission  Study  190.  This  project 
Is  concerned  with  the  broad  engineering  -as- 
p>ects  which  should  be  considered  In  western 
power  system  planning.  It  projxjses  a  num- 
ber of  alternate  plans  for  a  large  power 
transmission  system  for  the  entire  Western 
United  States. 

The  study  is  now  being  reviewed  by  the 
Western  States  Coordinating  Council,  a 
group  of  western  utilities,  public  and  pri- 
vate. It  should  stimulate  all  segments  of  the 
Industry  to  proceed  with  far  more  effective 
planning  and  Interconnections. 

Last  December,  while  Grovernor  of  Alaska, 
I  supported  the  Alaska  Power  Administra- 
tion m  Its  efforts  to  have  our  country  work 
out  an  electric  study  agreement  with  Can- 
ada. Both  governments  will  cooperate  In  as- 
sessing the  power  marketing  possibilities 
which  could  Justify  the  power  development 
potential  of  the  Upper  Yukon  watershed. 

The  study  envisions  alternate  water  diver- 
sion possibilities  to  supply  jjower  develop- 
ments In  either  British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 
In  assessing  the  market  for  the  Yukon  Talya 
project,  my  engineers  say  in  the  early  stages 
we  must  consider  the  possibilities  of  market- 
ing a  substantial  amount  of  power  in  British 
Columbia  or  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

This  would  enable  us  to  have  a  very-high- 
voltage  transmission  grid  between  Alaska 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  which  would  en- 
vision power  flows  from  Anchorage  to  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Department  Is  also  Interested  In  un- 
derground transmission.  As  our  cities  grow 
closer  and  closer  together,  there  is  not  going 
to  be  land  available  for  an  ever-Increasing 
number  of  power  lines.  But.  the  lines  will 
be  needed.  As  a  result,  one  answer  may  be 
the  undergroundlng  of  all  power  lines  in 
highly  populated  areas.  However,  we  won't 
know  whether  costs  can  be  sufficiently  re- 
duced until  we  do  some  research. 

Speaking  of  research  generally,  the  Gov- 
ernment— because  It  Is  In  the  utlUty  busi- 
ness— must  do  Its  fair  share  of  new  re- 
search. We  haven't  done  this  In  the  past. 
I  hope  that  we  virtll  be  able  to  do  It  In  the 
future — especially  In  the  fields  where  we 
possess  expertise. 

As  some  of  you  are  producers  of  power  and 
all  of  us  are  concerned  with  our  natural  re- 
sources. I  know  you  are  Interested  in  thermal 
pollution. 

We  must  think  carefully  about  new  guide- 
lines governing  the  cflscharge  of  hot  water 
from  electric  generating  plants.  It  Is  easy  to 
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tM  agalnat  thU.  ITb  harder  to  do  aomethlng 
oonatruotlye. 

Obviously,  wbeit  dlach&rgM  cause  thermal 
pollution  and  violate  water  quality  stand- 
ards of  the  states,  they  cannot  be  permitted. 
But  we  are  not  folng  to  be  negatlTe.  Ilia 
ultimate  answer,  I  believe.  Is  the  construc- 
tive use  of  the  waste  heat  of  the  water 
wherever  possible.  We  should  seek  such  uses. 
They  may  not  b#  applicable  In  every  In- 
stance. But,  wher#  they  axe,  they  should  be 
used. 

Experiments  aloog  these  lines  are  now  in 
progress.  Can  this  water  be  used  In  Irriga- 
tion, thus  speedmg  up  the  growing  season? 
Can  this  water  make  certain  fisheries  more 
productive?  The  answers  arent  In  yet,  but 
I  hope  the  results  will  be  constructive. 

Also,  there  Is  ao  reason  why  this  wasts 
hsat  cannot  be  used  to  convert  saline  water 
Into  fresh  water  in  some  areas.  It  Is  even 
possible  to  use  this  heat  to  clean  up  other 
polluted  waters  before  they  are  discharged 
Into  streams. 

We  know  that  cooling  towers  and  ponds 
work.  They  should  be  used  where  no  other 
solution  Is  available.  But,  we  must  stretch 
our  imagination  tx>  devise  other,  more  pro- 
ducUve^  methods  6f  heat  control. 

J.  started  this  speech  stressing  the  need  for 
cooperation.  I  am  going  to  end  It  on  the 
same  note. 

Among  Its  customers,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  serv^  over  450  rural  electric 
cooperatives.  So  ln|  one  sense  today,  the  head 
of  that  number  t»o  utility  is  talking  to  a 
large  group  of  hl^  customers. 

Turning  to  the  future,  I  make  you  certain 
pledges : 

.  .  .  The  power  knarketlng  agencies  of  the 
Department,  plus !  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, will  serve  jjou  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  Interior  hsjs  a  complaint  department. 
It's  me.  And,  if  ydu  get  poor  service,  I  want 
to  know  about  It. 

...  I  am  a  Gifa  believer  in  the  sotmd 
development  of  ttte  water  resources  of  this 
nation,  conslstenit  with  good  conservation 
values.  I  will  support  sound,  multi-purpose 
projects — lncludln|;  hydroelectric  power 
when  It  Is  a  legil&mate  project  purpose. 

.  .  .  The  Congress  has  legislated  that  non- 
profit, public  grotlps  get  preference  In  the 
sale  of  power  froi*  federal  projects.  That  Is 
the  law,  and  I  wljl  support  the  law. 

A  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
honorable  Fred  A.  Seaton,  once  said: 

"Conservation  U  a  magic  word  of  many 
meanings,  but  thd  common  denominator  of 
most  definitions  1^  the  concept  that  sound 
conservation  demands  wise  and  prudent 
use — without  either  waste  or  abuse — of  our 
natural  resources."] 

I  agree  with  tbkt  definition.  Through  its 
support  of  many  conservation  measures  over 
the  years.  It  Is  a  ideflnltlon  which  the  Na- 
tional Association  bf  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tives practices. 

I  hope  that  today  has  been  the  first  of 
many  meetings  wl^h  you.  And,  as  other  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  have,  I  shall  probably 
seek  your  support  ion  a  number  of  the  con- 
servation Issues  of{  today  and  tomorrow. 

I  am  confident  ^  will  receive  that  support. 


STATEMENT  C^F  ASSETS.  LIABILI- 
TIES, AND  INCOME  OP  SENATOR 
AND  MRS.  CASE  AT  THE  END  OF 
1968  i 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  combined  statement  of  the  assets 
and  liabilities  ofl  Mrs.  Case  and  myself 
at  the  end  of  1968,  and  of  our  income  for 
that  year. 

There  being  njo  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO,  as  follows: 


Combined    flTiancial   ttatement   of   Senator 
and  Urt.  Case 

ASSKTB 

Cash  In  checking  and  savings  ac- 
counts (after  provision  for  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  for  1968) ,  approxi- 
mately   •25,000 

Life  Insurance  poUcles  with  the  fol- 
lowing Insurers  (currently  provid- 
ing for  death  benefits  totaling 
$138.500) :  U.S.  group  life  Insur- 
ance. Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Connecticut  Muto&l  life 
Insurance  Co.,  Continental  AssTir- 
ance  Co..  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society.  Provident  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  of  Philadelphia, 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.^-cash  sur- 
render   value 4S,92a 

Retirement  contract  with  F'ederal 
employees  retirement  system  (pro- 
viding for  single  life  annuity  effec- 
tive Jan.  3,  1973  of  $26,304  per 
annum).  Senator  Case's  own  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  total,  with- 
out Interest 31.241 

Annuity  contracts  with  Teachers  In- 
surance and  Annuity  Association 
and  college  retirement  equities 
fund.  As  at  Jan.  31.  1967,  these 
contracts  (estimated  to  provide 
an  annuity  beginning  at  age  65  of 
$1,127)      had      an     accumulation 

value    of 12,209 

Securities  as  listed  In  schedule  A 377,891 

Real  estate:  consisting  of  residence 
building  lot  on  Elm  Avenue,  Rah- 
way.  NJ..  and  house  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  (original  cost  plus  capi- 
tal expenditures,  $71,745.  less 
mortgage  on  Washington  property, 

$5,836)     65,909 

Tangible  personal  property  at  Rah- 
way    apartment    and    Washington 

house,    estimated- 10,000 

Undistributed  share  In  estate  of 
Senator  Case's  mother — estimated 

value    70.000 

Contingent  Interest  in  a  small 
trust  fund  of  which  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  of  New  York  is  trustee. 
Income  from  from  this  was  zero  In 
1968. 

UABiLrriEs 
None  except  mortgage  above  listed. 

INCOME  IN  1968 

Senate  salary  and  allowances,  $31.- 
772,  less  estimated  expenses  al- 
lowable as  Income  tax  deductions 
of  $7,538  (actual  expenses  con- 
siderably  exceed   this   figure) 24,234 

Dividends  and  Interest  on  above  se- 
curities and  accounts 13,815 

Lecttires  and  speaking  engagements:  f 

Washington  Journalism  Center, 
Brimberg  Sc  Co.,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Princeton  University,  the 
Brookings  Institution 2,750 

Net  gains  on  sales  of  property 8,796 

Clqtoro  P.  Cask. 
Aful  14.  1969. 


Prtncipol 
amount 
Mountain  States  Tetophone  &  Tele- 
graph   Co $5,000 

South  Western  Bell  Telephone  Co —      5, 000 

Toledo   Electric   Co 6,000 

Stocks    (common,   unless  otherwise 

noted)  at  market. 828,166 

No.  of 

shares 


American  Electric  Power  Co 

American  Natural  Oas  Co 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Co 

Cities  Service  Co 

Consolidated    Edison   Co.    of    New 

York 

Consolidated   Edison   Co.    of   New 

York  ($6  preferred) 

Detroit  Edison  Co 

Oeneral  Electric  Co 

General  Motors  Corp 

Household  Finance  Corp.  ($4.40 
cumulative  convertible  pre- 
ferred)   

International    Business    Machines 

Corp 

Investors  IiCutiial.  Ino 

Kenllworth  State  Bank 

Madison  Oas  &  Electric  Co 

Marine  Midland  Corp 

Merck  &  Co.,  Inc 

Tri-Contlnental  Corp 

Union  County  (N.J.)   Trust  Co 

Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceutical 
Co — 


919 
548 

200 
104 

400 

50 
100 
100 

150 


100 

128 

,  620. 19 

21 

275 

563 

200 

1,286 

801 

200 


ScbsdvijX  a — Sscuainxs 
Bonds  and  debentures  of  the  following,  at 
cost     (aggregate    market    value    somewhat 
lower.  $52,735)  : 

Principal 
amount 

U.S.  Treasury $3,600 

American    Telephone    8c    Telegraph 

Co 11,000 

Cincinnati  Oas  St  Electric  Co 4,000 

Consolidated    Edison    Co.    of    New 

York 6,000 

Oonsiimers  Power  Co 8, 000 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp 5.  000 

Iowa  Electric  &  Power  Co 6,  000 


PROPOSED  MERGER  OF  YOUNGS- 
TOWN  SHEET  &  TUBE  CORP.,  AND 
LYKES  CORP. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
period  of  time  I  have  been  concerned 
with  a  growing  phenomenon  in  our  coun- 
try which  can  best  be  described  as  the 
rise  of  the  so-called  corporate  conglom- 
erate. I  have  recently  been  advised  of 
another  example  of  this  startling  trend 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  That  example  Is  the 
proposed  merger  of  the  Zjykes  Corp., 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  Lykes,  and  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  Youngstown.  Under 
the  proposed  merger  of  Lykes  and 
Youngstown,  a  new  corporation  was  or- 
ganized on  February  20,  1969,  under  the 
name  of  Lykes-Youngstown  Corp.  The 
proposal  has  already  been  agreed  upon  in 
principle  by  the  board  of  directors  and 
this  proposal  needs  only  shareholder  ap- 
proval at  this  particular  point  in  time. 

The  proposal  is  as  follows:  The 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  will  or- 
ganize a  new  subsidiary  and  transfer  all 
its  assets  to  this  wholly  owned  subsidi- 
ary, which  will  then  assume  Youngs- 
town's  liabilities.  The  Lykes  Corp.  pres- 
ently is  a  holding  company  owning  as 
wholly  owned  subsidiaries  Lykes  Brothers 
Steamship  Co.  and  Lykes  Financial  Corp. 
Lykes-Youngstown  Corp.  will  then  be  a 
holding  company  holding  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  and  Lykes  Brothers 
Steamship  and  Lykes  Financial  Corp. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  both  of 
the  merging  corporations  will  have  equal 
representation  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Lykes-Youngstown  Co.  However, 
what  strikes  me  as  strange  is  the  relative 
size  of  the  two  corporations  prior  to  the 
merger.  Lykes.  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
December  31,  1968,  had  total  revenues  of 
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approximately  1132,032,000.  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  had  1968  revenues  of 
approximately  $793,190,000.  It  therefore 
appears  that  this  is  another  example  of 
the  proverbial  minnow  swallowing  the 
whale.  What  also  disturbs  me  is  the  ex- 
change of  24  percent  of  Youngstown 
common  stock  for  "subordinated  deben- 
tures" of  Lykes-Youngstown  Corp.,  and 
the  subsequent  dilution  in  the  equity  po- 
sition of  Youngstown's  present  share- 
holders. There  are  further  adverse  so- 
ciological effects  In  a  merger  such  as  the 
one  Involving  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  Local  control  is  superseded  by  outside 
interests  whose  concern  is  primarily  with 
profit  and  loss  statements.  Further  these 
outside  interests  have  little  time  or  Incli- 
nation to  involve  themselves  with  the 
myriad  of  problems  which  face  our  com- 
munities across  the  Nation. 

A  recent  study  by  the  staff  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Stability 
shows  that  78  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions with  assets  of  $1  billion  or  more 
held  43  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
manufacturing  assets.  The  study  further 
points  out  that  451  corporations  with  as- 
sets in  excess  of  $100  million  but  less 
than  $1  billion  own  an  additional  30  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  manufacturing  as- 
sets. Another  group  of  791  medium  sized 
corporations  with  assets  of  $25  million  to 
SlOO  million  owned  another  9  percent  of 
the  Nation's  total  manufacturing  assets. 
The  remaining  18  percent  of  the  assets 
were  held  by  approximately  185,000  cor- 
porations. This  study  by  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Price  Stability  shows  that 
185,869  corporations  owned  virtually  all 
of  the  manufacturing  assets  of  this 
country.  More  significant  Is  the  fact  that 
a  relatively  small  number  of  corpora- 
tions, 1,320  to  be  exact,  own  approxi- 
mately 82  percent  of  the  manufacturing 
assets  of  this  coimtry.  Most  studies  plot- 
ting the  number  of  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions show  a  rapid  rise  in  this  phenom- 
ena since  the  year  of  1965  when  there 
were  approximately  1,700  mergers.  In 
1966  there  were  approximately  2,000 
mergers,  and  in  1967  roughly  2,915 
merger  announcements.  In  1968,  studies 
show  that  there  were  approximately 
4,462  merger  Einnouncements.  When 
studies  showing  the  number  of  merger 
and  acquisitions  are  viewed  in  context 
with  the  number  of  corporations  holding 
the  manufacturing  assets  of  this  country, 
the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  this 
Nation  is  heading  toward  a  situation 
where  a  relatively  small  number  of  cor- 
porations will  hold  the  bulk  of  the  manu- 
facturing assets.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for 
the  present  antitrust  legislation,  in  par- 
ticular the  Sherman  Act,  and  the  Clayton 
Act,  we  could  reasonably  expect  that 
viewing  the  number  of  mergers  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  number  of  corporations,  we 
might  end  up  with  as  few  as  200  corpora- 
tions. If  one  stretches  the  imagination 
somewhat,  a  veritable  handful  of  cor- 
porations in  this  country  could  be  en- 
visioned as  controlling  all  of  the  assets. 
One  does  not  need  a  doctorate  degree  in 
economics  or  corporation  finance  to  see 
that  this  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  an 
unhealthy  situation. 

Since  this  is  the  situation  with  which 
the  Nation  is  faced,  I  for  one  welcome  the 
administration's  new  antitrust  policy.  In 
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particular,  I  welcome  the  determination 
of  the  Nixon  administration  to  attack 
the  acquisition  of  the  Jones  b  Laughlln 
Steel  Corp.  by  the  giant  conglomerate. 
Ling-Temco-Vought.  It  would  appear  to 
me  that  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act — 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Amendment  of 
1950 — is  being  abridged  when  leading 
corporations  in  one  industry  are  acquired 
by  conglomerates  that  specialize  in  many 
product  lines.  Clearly,  the  test  of  section 
7  which  asks  if  there  is  a  substantial 
lessening  of  competition  is  met.  I  would 
now  call  upon  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
and  Assistant  Attorney  General  Mac- 
Laren,  chief  of  the  Justice  Department's 
Antitrust  Division  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  study  of  possible  action 
being  taken  under  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  to  prevent  the  impending  merger 
between  the  Lykes  Corp.  and  the  Youngs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Corp.  Surely  this 
proposed  merger  is  analogous  to  the 
Ling-Temco-Vought-J.  &  L.  merger. 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  interested  in  many 
programs  designed  to  save  vswious  species 
of  America's  fish  and  wildlife.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  a  pro- 
gram at  the  Endangered  Wildlife  Re- 
search facility  at  the  Patuxent  refuge 
near  Laurel.  Md. — established  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  funding  amendment  several 
years  ago— Is  moving  forward.  Scientists 
there,  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr. 
Ray  Erickson,  are  learning  many  of  the 
methods  which  not  only  should  but  will 
save  some  of  our  most  endangered 
species  from  extinction. 

Work  is  also  moving  forward  at  refuges 
and  research  stations  in  the  various 
States.  Recently  the  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak., 
Argus-Leader  published  a  most  interest- 
ing article  on  the  Giant  Canada  goose, 
written  by  Rod  C.  Drewien  and  Lyle  J. 
Shoonover.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Giant   Canada    Geese    Are    Making    Coux- 

BACK — Believed  To  Be  Extinct 
(By  Rod  C.  Drewien  and  Lyle  J.  Schoonover  >) 

The  giant  Canada  goose  once  nested  in  suit- 
able habitat  over  large  portions  of  the  North- 
em  Great  Plains. 

Early  settlers  gathered  their  eggs  during 
the  spring  and  hunted  them  throughout  the 
year. 

By  the  early  1  goo's  they  had  nearly  disap- 
peared from  their  original  range  in  South 
Dakota,  and  in  the  1960'8  most  authorities 
believed  the  giant  Canada  to  be  extinct. 

In  1962  Dr.  Harold  C.  Hanson,  of  the  nil- 
nols  Natural  History  Survey,  examined  Can- 
ada geese  wintering  near  Rochester.  Minn, 
These   geese   were  much   larger  than  other 


'Lyle  J.  Schoonover,  refuge  manager  for 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  &  WUdllle 
at  Sand  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  has 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  in 
wildlife  management.  He  has  been  at  Sand 
Lake  10  years. 

Red  Drewien.  waterfowl  biologist  for  the 
Department  of  Game.  Fish  and  Parks.  Is  a 
graduate  of  Humboldt  State  College.  Cali- 
fornia, and  has  a  degree  from  South  DakoU 
State  University.  He  has  been  with  the  de- 
partment since  1966. 


subspecies  of  Canadas  he  had  examined  and 
studied  for  many  years  In  other  portions  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Rochester  geese  seemed  to  fit  the  early 
description  of  the  giant  Canada.  Upon 
further  Investigation,  he  found  a  number  of 
Isolated  giant  Canada  goose  flocks,  both  cap- 
tive and  wild,  existing  from  Michigan  to 
Colorado  and  Into  the  prairie  provinces  of 
Canada,  including  the  geese  that  nest  in  the 
area  around  Waubay,  SX>. 

START    PROGRAM 

In  1962  a  cooperative  program  was  started 
between  the  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Game.  Fish  and  Parks  and  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  restore  free- 
flying  giant  Canada  geese  to  portions  of  their 
original  breeding  range  In  South  Dakota. 
This  project  was  instituted  by  the  late  Ray 
Hart,  department  waterfowl   biologist. 

The  restoration  program  consists  of  three 
phases,  and  Includes  maintaining  a  captive 
flock  for  production  of  young;  a  landowner- 
cooperator  program  whereby  the  department 
farms  out  breeding  pairs  to  Interested  p>arties, 
and  the  release  of  free-flyers  in  suitable  habi- 
tat. 

The  first  phase  Involves  maintaining  a 
captive  flock,  presently  consisting  of  about 
90  pinoned  breeding  pairs,  at  the  Sand  Lake 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Brown  County. 
Rearing  facilities  at  the  refuge  cover  about 
90  acres  and  Include  a  brooder  house,  win- 
tering pen,  breeding  pens  for  Individual  pairs, 
and  a  30-apre  Impoundment,  all  enclosed 
within  a  woven  wire  fence. 

CARS  IS  taken 

Care  Is  taken  in  the  selection  of  brood  stock 
for  the  propagation  program.  Specimens  must 
be  attractive  and  have  good  characteristics 
to  qualify.  Some  of  the  older  ganders  weigh 
over  17  p>ounds,  while  some  larger  females 
exceed  15  pounds. 

Most  pairs  do  not  begin  nesting  until  three 
years  old.  Egg  laying  begins  about  AprU  1. 
From  three  to  eight  eggs  are  laid  with  an 
average  first  clutch  of  5.4  eggs.  At  Sand  Lake, 
eggs  from  first  clutches  are  gathered  daUy 
and  replaced  with  a  dummy  egg.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  first  clutch,  the  dummy  eggs 
are  removed.  This  stimulates  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  pairs  to  start  a  second  nest. 

Eggs  taken  from  first  nests  are  artlficlaUy 
Incubated,  whereas  pairs  that  renest  are  al- 
lowed to  keep  and  Incubate  their  second 
clutch.  In  this  manner  many  more  goslings 
are  hatched  than  would  normally  be  pro- 
duced, since  In  the  wild  Canada  geese  wUl 
only  hatch  and  raise  one  brood  annually. 

PAIRS    FARMED    OUT 

The  second  phase  of  the  restoration  pro- 
gram consists  of  the  department  farming  out 
pinioned  breeding  pairs  to  Interested  par- 
ties having  suitable  facilities  and  habitat  on 
private   lands. 

Goslings  produced  from  these  projects  are 
wlng-cllpped  and  retained  for  future  release 
as  free-flyers  in  surrounding  habitat. 
Presently,  there  are  five  cooperators  involved 
in  the  program  and  their  flo<il^s  each  vary 
from  two  to  seven  plonloned  palfs,  plus  the 
young  that  are  produced  annua 

The  largest  cooperator  flock  Is  matntftlned 
by  rancher  William  SchUder,  Faulkton,  and 
contains   more   than    100    geese.   Other   co^^^ 
operators  Include  the  Belvldere  Rod  and  Gun  V 
Club;  George  Hauk,  Cottonwood;  Ivan  Pray, 
Hill  City,  and  Levon  Shearer,  WaU. 

CLOSED    TO    HtTNTING 

In  1967  all  or  portions  of  five  counties  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  West  River  area, 
that  Include  three  of  the  cooperator  flocks, 
were  closed  to  goose  hunting.  In  addition,  the 
third  phase  of  the  restoration  program  in- 
volving the  release  of  free-flyers  was  initiated 
with  the  release  of  82  on  the  Carr  ranch  near 
Cedar  Butte,  Mellette  County,  which  is  with- 
in the  closed  area.  About  half  were  known  to 
return  to  the  vldnlty  of  the  release  in  the 
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spring  of  1968,  anjd  two  pairs  nested  on  the 
stock  dam  which  was  used  as  the  release  site. 

Also  In  1967,  140  goslings  raised  from  the 
captive  nock  at  tke  Sand  Lake  Refuge  were 
moved  to  the  LaCreek  National  Wildlife  Re- 
fuge In  Bennett  County.  In  1968  an  ad- 
ditional 275  goelltigs  were  transferred  and 
plans  call  for  moving  300  more  to  the  La- 
Creek  Refuge  this  year. 

These  goslings  ^re  wlng-cllpped  and  re- 
tained In  large  hcfldlng  pens  until  they  are 
two  years  old.  At  this  time  they  will  be  re- 
leased In  suitable!  hatltat  within  the  area 
closed  to  goose  bunting  In  West  River 

The  first  large  release  Involving  about  140 
geese  will  be  madejthls  spring.  Some  of  these 
geese  will  be  place^  in  the  Cedar  Butte  area 
to  supplement  the  {original  release.  Other  re- 
leases are  schedul^  for  private  ranches  and 
lands  admlnlsteredj  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
in  the  Buffalo  Gap|  National  Grasslands  near 
Kodoka  and  Wall.  I 

Stock  dams  selet;ted  for  release  sites  are 
generally  larger  th^n  10  acres  and  have  small 
Islands,  since  gee^  show  a  preference  for 
secure  island  nesting  sites.  On  water  areas 
lacking  Islands,  artificial  nesting  structures 
can  be  erected.  Th»  U.S.  Forest  Service  plans 
to  put  out  artlflctal  nesting  structures  on 
some  of.tbelr  stocl(  dams  located  In  the  Na- 
tional Osasslands. 


WE  MUST  MAKE  A  CHOICE 

Mr.  Hansen!  Mt.  President,  on 
March  11,  1969.  tne  Petroleum  Situation, 
a  publication  of 'the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  contained  an  article  entitled  "We 
Must  Make  a  Choice." 

This  illuminating  article  centers  on 
the  controversy  created  by  the  proposal 
to  create  a  fdreign  trade  zone  at 
Machiasport,  Ma.,  as  a  means  of  by- 
passing the  quotais  set  by  the  mandatory 
oil  import  control  program. 

Present  prices  for  petroleum  products 
in  the  New  Englind  area  are  compared 
with  the  present  prices  for  the  same 
products  in  othet  areas  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  [the  U.S.  average  price. 
The  conclusion  is  reached  that  petroleum 
product  prices  in  New  England  are  cur- 
rently in  line  witt  those  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation. 

The  article  con  ;inues  with  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  ieed  for  the  proposed 
refinery  at  Mach|asport.  the  immediate 
and  long-range  ^ffects  which  the  pro- 
posal would  havq  on  New  England  pe- 
troleum prices,  and  the  impact  which  the 
loopholes  created,  by  the  foreign  trade 
zone  would  have  oh  the  national  security 
and  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
United  States.       1 

I  ask  unaninK)ui  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  t^e  Record. 

There  being  no(  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  jsrinted  in  the  Record. 
{IS  follows: 

We   MrST  ^lAKE  A   Choicz 

Probably  more  of  ifce  world's  problems  stem 
from  the  lack  of  eflectlve  communications 
than  from  any  oth^  cause.  There  is  Indeed 
much  evidence  of  ihe  difficulties  that  can 
arise  from  a  breakctown  of  communications 
within  the  family.  111  business.  In  education. 
In  religion.  In  government — and  between 
nations. 

In  recent  month4,  a  highly  unfortunate 
situation  has  develo|>ed — for  the  most  part — 
because  of  both  Ittproper  and  Insufficient 
communications.  It  Is  a  development  that 
has  pitted  one  region  of  the  United  States 
against  another.  An<l  from  the  earliest  days 
of  this  nation  the  n^ultlple  and  lasting  dan- 


gers of  that  sort  of  conflict  have  been  ap- 
parent. 

The  problem  had  its  beginning  last  year 
with  a  proposal  to  build  an  oil  reflnery  In 
Maine.  Sometimes  the  announcement  of  a 
new  reflnery  Is  met  with  vigorous  objections 
from  the  area  In  which  it  is  to  be  located. 
Recently,  the  residents  of  a  community  In 
another  New  England  state — Rhode  Island — 
successfully  resisted  the  construction  of  a 
reflnery  in  their  area.  But,  In  the  case  of 
Maine,  the  proposed  new  plant  was  welcomed. 
It  would  provide  certain  economic  advan- 
tages. There  would  be  some  opportunities  for 
employment — but  not  many,  because  modern 
refineries  are  operated  mainly  with  automatic 
controls.  The  plant  would  also  constitute  a 
new  tax  base,  of  course. 

But  the  foremost  reason  for  wanting  a 
refinery  In  Maine,  reportedly,  was  based  on 
the  belief  that  it  would  provide  lower  priced 
petroleum  products.  Somehow,  there  has  de- 
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veloped  a  widespread  impression  that  petro- 
leum products  cost  much  more  in  New  Eng- 
land than  elsewhere  in  the  nation  because 
the  region  does  not  have  any  refineries.  If 
this  were  true,  the  consumers  of  New  Eng. 
land,  or  any  other  region  for  that  matter, 
would  understandably  have  cause  for  com- 
plaint. But  the  impression  is  erroneous— it  is 
based  upon  misinformation. 

Actually,  prices  in  New  England  do  not 
differ  significantly  from  those  in  most  other 
sections  of  the  nation.  Refiecting  variations 
in  the  basic  elements  of  cost,  consumer  prices 
naturally  are  not  precisely  the  same  every- 
where— but  the  differences  are  usually  minor. 
Lefs  look  at  the  facts.  Here  Is  a  summary 
table  that  compares  the  price  of  gasoline  In 
Boston — the  leading  New  England  market— 
with  prices  in  three  other  major  markets  and 
also  the  average  for  all  of  the  United  States. 
In  each  case,  basic  elements  of  cost  con- 
tributing to  the  consumer  price  are  shown: 


REGULAR  GRADE  GASOLINE  PRICES  IN  1968 
|ln  cants  p«r  gallon) 


Boston      Philadelphia 


Norfolk 


Chicago        U.S.  average 


Crude  oil  cost 

7.0 

7.0 
3.6 

1.9 
9.1 

11.0 

7.0 
3.6 

1.4 
10.9 
11.0 

7.0 

3.6 

1.2 

12.8 

10.0 

7  0 

Refinery  margin 

Transportation  and  terminal  costs 

3.6 
2.0 

3.6 
1  6 

Jobber/dealer  margin 

State  and  Federal  taxes 

10.2 
10.5 

10.7 
10  g 

Consumer  price 

33.3 

32.6 

33.9 

34.6 

33.7 

For  all  of  the  markets  shown,  the  cost  of 
crude  oU  is  based  upon  the  U.S  average  price. 
And  the  reflnery  margin  Is  based  upon  the 
average  at  the  Gulf  Coast — the  scene  of  the 
nation's  largest  and  most  competitive  refin- 
ery complex.  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Nor- 
folk all  have  refineries  nearby  that  serve  part 
of  the  local  market  needs — but  the  refinery 
margin  is  essentially  the  same  as  at  the  Gulf 
Coast. 

Clearly,  the  price  of  gasoline  in  Boston  Is 
not  out  of  line — it  Is  neither  the  highest  nor 
the  lowest,  and  Is  below  the  U.S.  average.  A 
comparison  for  other  petroleum  products 
will  indicate  a  similar  situation.  Because  of 
variations  In  local  distribution  costs,  prices 
in  other  parts  of  New  England  range  slightly 
above  or  below  the  Boston  level. 

Although  petroleum  product  prices  in  New 
England  are  currently  In  line  with  those  else- 
where in  the  nation,  this  has  not  always 
been  the  case.  For  several  years  within  the 
past  decade.  New  England  prices  were  sub- 
stantially lower  than  the  average  for  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole.  A  combination  of  factors — 
slower  market  growth,  a  general  business 
recession  In  1958,  and  oversupply — brought 
about  depressed  petroleum  prices  through- 
out the  nation.  But  ft>r  various  economic 
reasons,  conditions  were  even  more  severe  In 
New  England.  Price  warfare  persisted  for 
several  years  until  1964,  when  improved  eco- 
nomic conditions  led  to  gradual  price  recov.- 
ery.  In  1963,  the  price  of  regular  grade  gaso- 
line in  Boston  was  3.4  cents  per  gallon  below 
the  national  average.  But.  by  1968  it  had 
recovered  to  a  level  of  only  0.4  cent  under 
the  nationwide  average.  Let's  see  what  hap- 
pened to  the  elements  of  cost  between  those 
years: 

CONSUMER  PRICE  OF  REGULAR  GRADE  GASOLINE  IN  BOSTON 
(In  cents  per  gallon) 

1963       1968     Changs 


Crude  oil  cost 

ReHnery  margin 

Transportation  and  terminal  costs. 

Jobber/dealer  margin 

State  and  Federal  taxes 

Consumer  price 27.0 


6.9 

7.0 

+0.1 

3.8 

3.6 

-0.2 

1.8 

2.0 

+0.2 

5.0 

10.2 

+5.2 

9.5 

10.5 

+1.0 

33.3       -1-6.3 


Although  most  of  the  increase  occurred  at 
the  Jobber/dealer  level,  that  element  of  cost 
in  1968  was  nevertheless  still  below  the  aver- 
age for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  jobbers 
and  dealers — small  local  businessmen— are 
badly  squeezed  In  periods  of  depressed  prices. 
And  they,  like  all  other  businessmen,  have 
encountered  sharply  rising  costs  In  recent 
years.  Included  are  the  costs  of  government, 
which  rose  between  1963  and  1968  by  more 
than  one-third  at  the  federal  level  and  in 
New  England  by  nearly  50  percent  at  state 
and  local  levels.  Taxes  are  a  cost  of  doing 
business  that  ultimately  must  be  passed  on 
to  consumers — to  think  otherwise  Is  illogical. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry has  performed  a  commendable  feat 
indeed  in  holding  prices  down.  In  thirteen 
years — between  1955  and  1968 — the  average 
consumer  price  of  gasoline  in  the  nation, 
excluding  taxes,  rose  by  only  l.B  cents  per 
gallon.  Over  the  same  period,  state  and  fed- 
eral excise  taxes  increased  by  more  than  twice 
as  much — 3.1  cents  per  gallon.  But,  relatively 
few  consumers  are  aware  of  these  facts — be- 
cause of  Insufficient  effective  communica- 
tions. And  there  is  a  tendency  to  blame  the 
petroleum  industry  for  all  of  the  increase. 

From  the  figures  presented  In  the  foregoing 
tables.  It  should  be  apparent  that  a  new  re- 
finery located  in  New  England  would  be  able 
to  provide  lower  priced  petroleum  products 
only  if  It  could  obtain  crude  oil  at  a  lower 
cost.  And  It  could  do  that  only  If  It  obtained 
the  oil  from  a  foreign  source.  Generally 
speaking,  crude  oil  from  some  foreign  sources 
can  be  delivered  to  East  Coast  ports  for  2.5 
to  3.0  cents  per  gallon  less  than  oil  of  do- 
mestic origin.  It  Is  cheaper  because  It  can  be 
found  and  produced  at  a  lower  cost.  Various 
economic  factors  are  Involved.  Oil  In  the 
United  States  Is  found  In  smaller  reservoirs 
and  the  cost  of  materiel  and  labor  Is  higher. 
Transportation  costs  are  higher  too.  Oil  trans- 
ported from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  New  Eng- 
land— or  any  other  U.S.  port — must,  by  law. 
be  shipped  only  in  tankers  registered  In  the 
United  States.  And  the  labor  costs  on  these 
ships  are  much  higher  than  on  vessels  of  for- 
eign registry. 

If  crude  oil  from  a  foreign  source  Is  avail- 
able at  a  lower  cost,  why  shouldn't  a  reflnery 
located  In  New  England  use  It  rather  than 
domestic  oil?  For  that  matter,  why  shouldn't 
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refineries  everywhere  operate  on  foreign  crude 
oil  if  the  nation's  consumers  can  thereby  be 
nrovided  with  lower  priced  petroleum  prod- 
ucts? Why,  Indeed?  There  are  reasons  vital 
to  the  nation's  welfare  why  they  should  not. 
Many  good  arguments  can  be  presented  for 
free  trade  between  nations  when  the  beneflts 
derived  outweigh  any  harmful  effects.  But 
the  security  of  the  United  States  is  tied  di- 
rectly to  the  degree  of  Its  petroleum  self- 
sufficiency.  

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  developed 
aaUon  that  It  have  an  adequate  and  con- 
tinuous supply  of  primary  energy.  And  In 
the  United  States  as  much  as  three-fourths 
of  all  the  energy  consumed  U  petroleum- 
oil  and  natural  gas.  It  U  used  nearly  every- 
where in  the  home.  In  industry,  in  com- 
merce, in  agriculture,  and  by  all  the  Armed 
Forces.  For  the  naUon's  vast  transportaUon 
system,  oil  Is  virtually  the  only  form  of 
energy  used.  Clearly,  any  prolonged  shortage 
of  oil  would  be  devastating.  And  an  adequate 
domesUc  supply  U  the  only  sure  way  of 
avoiding  such  a  shortage. 

Recognizing  the  dangers  posed  by  rapidly 
rising  imports  of  lower  cost  foreign  crude 
oU,  the  President  of  the  UiUted  States  im- 
posed mandatory  controls  In  March  1959.  In 
part,  the  Presidential  proclamation  reads  as 
follows:  "The  new  program  is  designed  to 
insure  a  sUble,  healthy  industry  in  the 
United  States  capable  of  exploring  for  and 
developing  new  hemisphere  reserves  to  re- 
place those  being  depleted.  The  basis  of  the 
new  program,  like  that  for  the  voluntary 
program,  is  the  certified  requirements  of  our 
national  security  which  make  It  necessary 
that  we  preserve  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible a  vigorous  healthy  petroleum  Industry 
in  the  United  States." 

To  limit  Imports  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  entirely  equitable  is  an  impossibility.  But 
the  controls  as  originally  established  In  1959 
were  reasonably  well  conceived.  They  were, 
however,  susceptible  to  manipulation  for  po- 
litical reasons  and  were  therefore  difficult 
to  administer.  Prom  the  beginning  there 
have  been  numerous  efforts  to  alter  or  cir- 
cumvent the  regulations — and  some  have 
been  successful.  It  Is.  of  course,  unrealistic 
to  think  that  any  change  that  gives  an  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  some  Individuals  or 
companies  or  regions  will  go  unchallenged. 
Others,  understandably,  will  clamor  for 
equal  treatment  for  competitive  reasons.  And 
each  change  In  the  Import  regulations  has 
to  a  degree  xmdermlned  the  original  Intent 
of  the  control.  The  extent  of  the  erosion 
thus  far  has  raised  widespread  concern  over 
the  future  stattis  of  the  control — and  some 
doubts  that  It  will  survive. 

Surely,  If  Import  controls  were  removed, 
the  action  would  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  domestic  producers.  The  price  of 
domestic  crude  oU  would  doubtless  fall  by 
35  to  40  percent.  And  this  would  remove 
much  of  the  Incentive  to  search  for  new  re- 
serves. Producers  would  continue  to  produce 
oil  and  natiiral  gas  from  reserves  already 
found,  but  they  could  not  afford  to  use 
their  capita:  to  find  more — It  would  Instead 
be  shifted  Into  other  fields  of  economic  en- 
deavor that  provide  a  better  rate  of  return. 
Within  a  few  years  the  nation's  dependence 
upon  foreign  oil  would  soar  from  21  percent 
now  to  more  than  50  percent.  And,  as  a  re- 
sult, the  nation  would  be  placed  In  a  highly 
vulnerable  position.  Based  upon  past  experi- 
ence, there  is  positively  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  petroleum  Imports  would  be 
continuously  available — Instead,  there  are 
obvious  reasons  for  believing  otherwise.  And 
in  the  event  of  another  international  war, 
the  position  of  the  United  States  would  be 
critical.  A  successful  military  effort  would 
require  fully  adequate  supplies  of  petroleum 
at  all  times.  And,  becatise  the  private  econ- 
omy Is  far  more  dependent  upon  petroleum 
now  than  during  World  War  II,  It  would  be 


Impossible  to  ration  supplies  to  the  degree 
they  were  during  that  conflict — to  do  so 
would  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  activities  that 
necessarily  must  go  on  In  support  of  the 
military  effort. 

Unlimited  imports  of  foreign  oil  would 
have  a  severely  damaging  effect  upon  the 
future  supply  of  natural  gas  too.  Most  gas 
reserves  are  found  incidental  to  the  search 
for  crude  oU,  and  If  the  financial  Incentive 
to  find  oU  is  destroyed,  new  gas  reserves 
would  not  be  discovered  either.  The  wellhead 
price  of  natural  gas  is  much  too  low  to  war- 
rant a  separate  search  for  gas  alone.  Natural 
gas  can  be  Imported,  but  only  to  a  limited 
degree.  For  the  most  part,  consumers  would 
have  to  do  without,  if  the  supply  from  do- 
mestic sources  was  limited. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  domestic  produc- 
ers have  spent  a  total  of  44  bUllon  dollars  in 
their  efforts  to  find  oU  and  natural  gas  re- 
serves in  the  United  States.  In  the  next 
decade,  they  will  need  to  spend  twice  that 
much  if  the  nation's  current  level  of  self- 
sufficiency  Is  to  be  maintained.  These  capital 
expenditures  fiow  through,  and  favorably  in- 
fluence, many  sectors  of  the  nation's  econ- 
omy. But,  under  the  clrcximstances  created 
by  unlimited  Imports  of  foreign  oil,  relatively 
little  of  this  money  would  be  spent  in  the 
United  States.  OU  and  natural  gas  are  now 
produced  in  32  of  the  nation's  50  states — and 
all  of  them  would  feel  to  varying  degrees  the 
detrimental  economic  Impact  of  uncon- 
trolled Imports.  In  addition,  the  nation's  bal- 
ance of  payments  would  be  affected 
adversely. 

Clearly,  consumers  would  benefit  IX  the  Im- 
port controls  were  removed.  But  only  to  a 
limited  degree.  And  only  for  a  temporary 
period.  If  refineries  operating  on  lower  cost 
crude  oil  were  able  to  provide  petroleiim 
products  for  one  cent  per  gallon  under  the 
present  level,  the  saving  would  amount  to 
about  6  dollars  per  year  for  the  average  con- 
sumer of  gasoline  and  13  doUars  annually  for 
the  average  resldenUal  heating  oil  customer. 
But  most  if  not  all  of  the  saving  would  dis- 
appear vrtthin  a  comparatively  short  period 
of  time.  As  soon  as  the  self-sufficiency  of  the 
United  States  fell  by  a  significant  amount, 
the  price  of  foreign  crude  oil  could  be  ex- 


pected to  rise.  Becatise  of  their  direct  finan- 
cial Interests,  it  would  be  perfectly  natural 
for  the  governments  of  foreign  producing 
countries  to  seek  the  highest  price  possible 
for  their  oU.  The  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  together  constitute  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  Free  World  market  for  crude 
oil.  And  by  the  Ume  the  United  States  had 
to  Import  half  of  Its  needs,  the  combined 
self-sufficiency  of  the  two  areas  would  be  no 
more  than  25  percent.  Under  such  conditions 
It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  price  of  crude 
oil  from  abroad  would  not  be  raised  re- 
peatedly to  the  maximum  level  the  traffic 
would  bear.  The  price  of  domestic  crude  oil 
would  rise  aigaln  too,  but  by  this  time  a  great 
deal  of  damage  would  have  been  done. 

The  United  States  can  have  somewhat 
lower  priced  petroleum  products  for  a  brief 
period  by  using  unlimited  quantities  of  for- 
eign crude  oU.  But  It  can  do  so  only  by  pay- 
ing an  exceedingly  high  price  in  other 
terms — by  seriously  jeopardizing  the  na- 
tional sectiTlty  and  by  causing  widespread 
damage  to  a  great  many  economic  activities. 
The  economic  Impact  would  be  felt  by  nu- 
merous levels  of  government  deprived  of  tax 
revenue,  by  several  Industries,  but  mostly  by 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen. It  is  noteworthy  that  those  who 
would  benefit  most  from  unlimited  imports 
of  foreign  oU — the  large  International  pe- 
troleum companies — have  nevertheless  sup- 
ported restrictions.  From  the  time  manda- 
tory controls  were  first  Imposed  these  com- 
panies have  consistently  put  the  nation's 
best  interests  ahead  of  their  own. 

The  nation  must  soon  decide  which  route 
It  wishes  to  follow.  And  the  responsibility 
for  making  that  decision  rests  heavily  Indeed 
upon  those  who  will  be  Involved.  History  has 
recorded  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  In  the  future.  But,  surely, 
if  all  the  lines  of  communication  are  kept 
open  and  fully  utilized.  If  all  the  pertinent 
facts  are  brought  out  and  carefuly  weighed, 
and  If  the  long  range  effects  are  measured 
accurately,  the  chances  for  making  the  best 
decision  will  be  much  Improved. 

John  G.  Wingir. 

Energy  Division. 
Mabch  11,  1969. 


U.S.  PETROLEUM  STATISTICS  SUMMARIZED 


January 


1%9 

Thousand 

barrels 

daily 


1%8 

Thousand 

barrels 

dally 


Percent 
change 


3  months  ended  Ian  31 


1969 

Thousand 

bartels 

daily 


1%8 

Thousand 

barrels 

daily 


Percent 

change 


Demand:  ,  ,,. 

Gasoline ^■\% 

Kerosine '•'" 

Distillate 3,880 

Residual ^.^'^ 

Another ^''^" 

Total  demand 1^- 1*^ 

New  supply:  .  „„ 

Crudeoil  production s."" 

Natural  gas  liquids  production j.  »5U 

Crude  oil  imports {•2'* 

Residual  fuel  imports '.^ 

Other  products  imports *^ 

Total  new  supply 1^.599 

Crude  runs  to  stills „.•„■ 

Milhon 

barrels 

Stock  change  in  million  barrels -i9.2 

Stocks— end  o(  period: 

Gasoline ^Ij-" 

Kerosine .^-r 

Distillate '*• " 

Residual ,|1.0 

Other  products ^^^ 

Total  products 676.0 

Crudeoil - : ^"•" 

Total,  »ll  oils 959.0 


4.778 
1.079 
3.806 
2,775 
2.775 


+8.1 

+6.1 

+  1.9 

-20.2 

+.2 


5.217 
1.071 
3,226 
2,093 
2,778 


4,934 
970 
3.186 
2.824 
2.715 


+5.7 
+10.4 
+  1.3 
-8.4 
+2.3 


15,213 


-.2 


14. 385 


14,089 


+2.1 


9,021 
1,461 

985 
1.643 

386 


13,496 
10,093 
Millktn 
barrels 
-53.6 


220.0 
33.0 

120.0 
59.0 

214.0 


646.0 
245.0 


891.0 


+.1  8,988  8,969  +2 

+6.1  1.550  1.461               -f^.l 

+29  3  1,401  1,061  +32.0 

-21.4  1.128  1,304  -13.5 

+  16.6  410  358  +14.5 

+1  13.477  13,153  +11 

-1.5  10,182  10.109  +.7 

Million  Million 

barrels  barrels 

-82.5  -86.4  

-3.6 

+3.0 

+13.3 

+i.9  i!i!ii""iiiri"""i 

+4.6 

+15.5 

+7.6  


Sources:  U.S.B.M.,  A.P.I..  and  C.M.B. 
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WOULD  YOU  filGN  THE  DBCLARA- 
TION  OP  INDEPENDENCE? 

Mr.  HATFTEl.n.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  students  in  a  class  of  American 
Government  and  politics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Marylard.  European  division, 
conducted  a  most  revealing  survey.  They 
decided  to  circulate  a  portion  of  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence among  a  cross  section  of  Americans 
at  an  Air  Force  base  In  Germany.  This 
survey  was  circulated  to  see  how  many 
of  our  country's  citizens  would  actually 
recognize  their  awn  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Also,  these  students  wished  to 
know  how  many  of  the  individuals  inter- 
viewed would  support  the  docimient  and 
If  necessary,  sign  it  as  evidence  of  their 
convictions.  I  am  confident  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  stuivey  will  be  a  matter  of 
keen  Interest  aid  deep  concern  to  my 
colleagues.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the;  information  concerning 
this  survey  and  Its  results  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

JPheiie,  .being  rto  objection,  the  Infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

POKTION    or    THX    9RXAMBLZ    OF   THX   DXCLASA- 
TTON  Ot  INDXPKNOKNCX 

When.  In  the  cruras  of  human  eventa.  It 
tMcomee  necessarf  for  one  people  to  dla- 
aolve  the  political  banda  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume, 
""""g  the  powers  ot  the  earth,  the  sepa- 
rate and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws 
ot  nature  and  of  liature'a  aod  entitle  them, 
a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind requires  thai  they  should  declare  the 
causes  which  Impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  cfeated  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these,  are  life, 
Uberty,  and  pxirsiUt  of  happlnees.  That  to 
secure  these  rlghQs.  governments  are  Insti- 
tuted among  men^  deriving  their  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that, 
whenever  any  forQi  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  theie  ends.  It  Is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It,  and  to 
Institute  a  new  government,  laying  Its  foxm- 
datlon  on  such  prliiclplee,  and  organizing  Its 
powers  In  such  fotm.  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness. Prudent,  Indeed,  will  dictate  that 
governments  long  established,  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and. 
accordingly,  all  experience  bath  shown,  that 
mankind  are  mora  disposed  to  suffer,  while 
evils  are  sufferablei  than  to  right  themselves 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  But,  when  a  long  train  of  abusee 
and  usurpations,  pursuing  Invariably  the 
same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right. 
It  la  their  duty  U>  throw  off  such  govern- 
ment and  to  provlc^  new  guards  for  their  f u- 
tun  security. 

I.  Direct  totals: 

a.  Total  nuiiber  Interviewed 263 

_         b.  Total  nuijiber  who  signed  the 

documeiit    68 

c.  Total   nxutiber   who  would   not 

sign  thje  doctunent 148 

d.  Total    nuinber    of    those    who 

agreed  :wlth    the   document, 

but  woiild  not  sign  It 36 

Total  num  ber  of  those  who  real- 
ized ezictly  what  the  docu- 
ment ^aa  41 


n.  Direct  percentages  In  relation  to  part  I: 

a.  Percentage  of    base  population 

interviewed 11 

b.  Percentage  of  those  who  would 

sign   the   document 37 

c.  total   percentage  of   those  who 

would  not  sign  the  document    73 
1.  Percentage  of  those  who 
agreed  with  the  docu- 
ment,  but  would  not 

sign  It 14 

3.  Percentage  of  those  who 
absolutely  would  not 
sign  the  dociunent 69 

d.  Percentage  of  those  who  real- 

ized    what     the     document 
really  was 18 

Statkkxitts     Made     bt     iNsnnDUALS     Who 
WouuB  Not  Sigh  thk  SxTavrr  DoctJi««i«T 
(These  are  Just  some  of  the  statements 

that  were  given,  but  they  are  a  good  sample 

of  many  responses  received.) 

1.  Some  called  it  a  lot  of  traah. 

2.  Many  felt  that  the  document  Is  advo- 
cating a  coup  d'  etat. 

3.  Many  did  not  believe  In  the  principles 
stated  in  the  document. 

4.  Some  felt  that  the  dociunent  la  very 
vague  and  left  a  lot  to  be  desired. 

6.  Many  felt  that  it  was  a  direct  rebuttal 
of  the  Oovemment. 

6.  One  teacher  at  a  local  Jimlor  high 
school,  after  reading  it  stated:  "Do  you  really 
believe  In  this  document?"  When  the  man 
responded  with  a  definite  YES,  the  teacher 
shouted:  "You  believe  in  what  you  want  to 
you  conununlst." 

7.  Many  would  not  sign  the  document  for 
fear  of  repercussion. 

8.  Seme  would  not  sign  the  dociunent  be- 
cause It  failed  to  clarify  how  the  government 
woiUd  be  replaced,  and  had  there  been  any 
mention  of  elections  they  would  have  signed 
It. 

9.  Four  individuals  accused  the  surveyor 
(a  Negro)  of  trying  to  develop  his  own  black 
state. 

10.  This  document  la  "advocating  the 
abolishing  of  our  government  and  the  pos- 
sible establishing  of  a  dictatorship." 

11.  One  Individual  refused  to  sign  the  doc- 
ument and  called  it  a  very  radical  document, 
he  also  thought  It  waa  poorly  written. 

12.  A  few  felt  that  it  was  an  outdated  doc- 
iunent. and  left  too  much  for  Interpretation. 

13.  An  Individual  felt  it  waa  not  necessary 
to  realSrm  the  principles  to  which  he  haa 
dedicated  his  life  to  and  had  sworn  to  up- 
hold when  he  took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance. 

14.  One  man  said  the  document  was  "ba- 
sically stupid  and  a  lot  of  trash."  Also,  this 
same  individual  felt  people  should  not  have 
the  right  to  aboUsh  the  government. 

16.  Some  individuals  would  not  sign  It  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  know  what  It  wotUd 
be  used  for. 

16.  Another  Individual  stated:  "Who 
wasted  an  afternoon  writing  this?" 

17.  Another  man  felt  that  the  government 
shouldn't  be  changed  by  the  "little  people". 

18.  TOO  much  "legal  talk". 

19.  E>oesn't  give  enough  to  the  majority 
claaa. 

30.  One  individual  left  the  room  and  re- 
fused to  even  talk  about  the  document  again. 

21.  One  Individual  did  not  like  the  word 
prudence  in  the  dociunent. 

22.  Many  thought  this  dociunent  to  be  too 
radical. 

23.  Another  individual  thought  the  docu- 
ment was  "pretty",  but  not  workable. 

24.  One  gentleman  asked  II  the  document 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  "Communist 
Party  of  America". 

25.  One  Individual  said  that  "It  sounds 
like  that  long  haired  kid  stuff". 
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AooirxoMAi.  IxroaMATioM 

Survey  assistants:  David  8.  Haynes,  Joseph 
Kupferschmldt,  Robert  E.  Lock,  Tony  Tol- 
bert. 

The  survey  was  conducted  during  the  pe- 
riod of  February  13,  1969  through  March  10 
1969. 

Faculty  advisor:  Dr.  Serge  M.  Shewchuk, 
University  of  Maryland,  European  Division. 

For  questions  concerning  this  survey 
please  contact  David  8.  Haynes,  Box  2298 
APO  New  York  09130. 


THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
one  of  a  number  of  Senators  who  have 
been  watching  with  interest,  and  with 
concern,  the  extent  to  which  the  Nixon 
administration  intends  to  implement 
civU  rights  laws  and  regulations.  In  par- 
ticular, I  have  been  watching,  and  com- 
menting upon,  the  Inadequate  and  in- 
consistent way  in  which  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  handled  its  responsi- 
bilities in  the  areas  of  school  desegre- 
gation and  contract  compliance. 

An  editorial  in  Sunday's  Washington 
Post  entitled  "The  President  and  Civil 
Rights  Law"  was  addressed  to  this  is- 
sue. It  characterized  the  administra- 
tion's performance  in  implementing  civil 
rights  law  as  "a  directionless  one, 
marked  by  rude,  unsettling  swings  back 
and  forth  between  upholding  the  law 
and  temporizing  It."  The  editorial 
spelled  out  In  very  clear  Ismguage  the 
disastrous  results  the  administration  can 
expect  if  it  continues  its  "policy  of  am- 
biguity" in  this  vital  area. 

This  editorial  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  Americans  dedicated  to  the  goals 
of  equal  justice  and  equal  (vportunity 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  ap- 
pear at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  13,  19691 
The  President  and  Civil  Rights  Law 

"The  laws  have  caught  up  with  our  con- 
science," President  Nixon  said  in  his  Inau- 
gural address.  "What  remains  is  to  give  life  to 
what  is  in  the  law:  to  ensure  at  last  that  as 
all  are  bom  equal  In  dignity  before  God,  all 
are  born  equal  in  dignity  before  man."  Giving 
"life  to  what  la  In  the  law" — the  formulation 
was  an  excellent  one,  clear  and  to  the  point. 
But  Administration  execution  of  the  I^resl- 
dent's  inaugural  dictum  has  been  something 
else  again,  an  uneven  performance  and  seem- 
ingly a  directionless  one,  marked  by  rude, 
unsettling  swings  back  and  forth  between 
upholding  the  law  and  temporizing  about  it. 

To  the  extent  that  this  can  be  called  a 
policy,  it  is  a  policy  of  ambiguity,  one  which 
can  only  produce  losers  and  not  Just  among 
the  black  Americans  whose  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities are  at  stake.  For  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  Administration  can  bring  anything  but 
trouble  to  itself — discontent  and  disappoint- 
ment on  all  sides — by  falling  to  give  out  a 
clear  and  unambiguous  signal  in  this  matter. 

The  latest  In  the  series  of  troubling  epi- 
sodes concerns  the  resignation  of  Clifford  L. 
Alexander  Jr.  as  chairman  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opjxjrtunlty  Commission.  Mr. 
Alexander,  a  Negro  and  a  Democratic  Ad- 
mlnlatratton  appointee,  pointed  out  the  im- 
plications that  muat  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  the  White  House  had  announced  Its  In- 


tention to  replace  him  the  day  after  he  had 
been  the  object  of  a  vicious  attack  by  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  for  his  efforts  to  enforce  Title 
vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  Senator  Dirksen 
having  also  suggested  that  he  would  talk  to 
the  right  person  In  the  Administration  and 
we  to  it  that  the  likes  of  Mr.  Alexander 
would  be  fired.  Mr.  Alexander,  In  his  resigna- 
tion remarks,  also  charged  the  Admlnlatra- 
Uon  with  having  omitted  from  its  goals  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  "lawa  on  em- 
ployment dlBcrlmlnatlon." 

President  Nixon,  It  should  be  noted,  had 
no  obligation  to  retain  Mr.  Alexander  In  the 
chairman's  post.  But  to  have  so  entirely 
failed  to  support  Mr.  Alexander  at  a  moment 
when  he  was  under  this  kind  of  attack  is  an- 
other matter.  Like  so  many  other  aspects  of 
the  Administration's  mixed  performance  In 
this  field,  the  best  construction  one  can  put 
on  it  is  that  nothing  more  sinister  than  in- 
advertence and  insensltlvlty  underlay  It.  That 
was  the  best  that  could  have  been  said,  for 
iQstance,  of  the  Defense  Department's  cava- 
lier approach  to  the  letting  of  contracts  to 
three  Southern  firms  which  were  out  of  com- 
pUance  with  clvU  rights  standards.  That  sit- 
uation has  now  been  in  large  measure  re- 
trieved, but  it  shook  confidence  sufficiently 
to  have  prompted  a  lawsuit  on  the  part  of 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  which  will 
seek  to  have  the  contracts  revoked. 

The  one  place  where  there  has  been  evi- 
dence of  firmness  Is  at  HEW  where  Secretary 
Pinch  has  moved  ahead  on  fund  cut-offs 
from  Southern  school  districts  that  disre- 
gard the  provisions  of  the  law  and  has  made 
some  Irreproachable  appointments  to  the  of- 
fices charged  with  carrying  out  civil  rights 
policy.  But  even  at  HEW,  there  has  been  a 
slow  infusion  of  appointees  (with  or  with- 
out the  Secretary's  unequivocal  blessing  is 
not  clear)  whose  presence  suggests  that  the 
Administration  is  trying  to  have  It  both  waya 
and  to  please  Its  unpleasable  constituents  in 
the  South. 

The  point  Is  that  the  Administration  can- 
not afford  an  inadvertent  or  insensitive  ap- 
proach to  these  questions — much  less  an 
artfully  misleading  one.  President  Nixon  still 
has  much  to  do  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
those  citizens  who  will  be  most  profoundly 
affected  by  any  undermining  of  the  lawa 
and  regulations  on  the  books.  Moreover,  lack- 
ing as  he  does  in  present  circumstances  the 
funds  to  afiOrm  his  commitment  to  their 
well-being  by  moving  ahead  with  the  sub- 
stantive domestic  programs  legislated  In  the 
past  several  years,  he  has  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  affirm  that  commitment  by  way  of 
uncompromlsed  and  unequivocal  support  of 
the  laws  that  define  and  protect  their  rights. 
Finally,  there  is  the  plain  fact  that  by 
playing  it  both  ways  or  even  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  a  weakness  of  resolve,  Mr.  Nixon 
can  only  excite  hopes  he  will  ultimately  be 
unable  to  fulfill  on  the  part  of  those  com- 
munities, corporations  and  pubic  institutions 
that  are  still  resisting  Implementation  of  our 
civil  rights  laws. 

It  wlU  be  tough  politics,  but  good  polltica. 
when  the  Administration  decides  that  Its 
business  Is  precisely  what  the  President  said: 
giving  life  to  what  Is  In  the  law. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  news 
analysis  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  amplified  £ind  reinforced  the  rea- 
soning in  yesterday's  editorial.  It  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  Inconsistent  and 
uncoordinated  manner  in  which  the 
Nixon  administration  has  approached 
the  implementation  of  civil  rights  laws. 
This  news  analysis  calls  the  central 
themes  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
civil  rights  activities  a  "lack  of  coordina- 
tion and  a  tendency  to  react  and  impro- 
vise rather  than  Initiate  action."  After 
reviewing  a  series  of  conflicting  and  un- 


coordinated administration  actions,  the 
article  concludes  that  "beneath  these  ap- 
pearances of  confusion  and  lack  of  direc- 
tion, there  Is  a  real  confusion  and  lack  of 
direction." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
article  entitled  "Nixon  Civil  Rights  Poli- 
cies Appear  Mired  in  Confusion"  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  14.  1969) 
Nixon  Civil  Rights  Poucna  Apfkab  Mirxd 
IN  CoNrosiON 
(By  John  P.  MacKenzie) 
Less  than  three  months  after  taking  office, 
the  Nixon  Administration  appears  to  have  as 
many  civil  rights  policies  as  there  aire  agen- 
cies with  civil  rights  duties. 

So  far.  it's  been  a  record  of  activism  and 
equivocation  of  creative  effort  and  indiffer- 
ence, of  talk  and  conduct  that  both  excites 
and  worries  Negro  leaders.  The  only  central 
themes  have  been  lack  of  coordination  and  a 
tendency  to  react  and  improvise  rather  than 
initiate  action. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  JusUce  Depart- 
ment's civil  rights  chieftain  announces  a  bold 
new  move  to  protect  Negroes  from  real  estate 
"blockbusting,"  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Is  roasted  on  Capitol  Hill  for  easing  up 
on  equal  employment  demands  for  highway 
builders. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment sues  a  textile  mill  for  Job  and  company 
housing  bias,  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund 
is  taking  the  Pentagon  to  court  for  letting 
three  prime  textile  contractors  off  the  hook 
over  their  hiring,  promoting  and  company 
housing  practices. 

In  one  24-hour  span.  President  Nixon  vows 
publicly  that  the  executive  branch  shall 
"lead  the  way  as  an  equal  oppKjrtunity  em- 
ployer"— and  his  press  secretary  states  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Commission,  freshly  rebuked  by 
Senate  Republican  leader  Everett  Dirksen  tor 
"harassing"  employers,  will  be  replaced. 

Beneath  these  appearances  of  confusion 
and  lack  of  direction,  there  is  real  confusion 
and  lack  of  direction— although  the  young 
Administration's  failure  to  attempt  high- 
level  across-the-board  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment may  not  be  entirely  an  accident. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Jerrls  Leonard 
for  example,  did  not  know  In  advance  that 
the  Defense  Department  was  accepting  verbal 
equal  employment  assurances  from  the  tex- 
tile firms  rather  than  the  written  promises 
required  by  a  1965  executive  order. 

Such  a  snafu  probably  woiUd  not  have  hap- 
pened under  President  Johnson  who,  besides 
making  his  stand  on  civil  rights  very  clear, 
designated  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
as  his  man.  Government-wide,  to  ensure  en- 
forcement of  Federal  law  barring  financial 
aid  to  areas  plagued  by  discrimination. 

Nobody  has  stepped  forward  to  claim  the 
laurels  of  Mr.  Civil  Rights  for  the  Nixon 
Administration,  partly  perhaps  because  At- 
torney General  John  N.  Mitchell  has  indi- 
cated he  wants  to  make  the  line  between 
Justice  and,  say,  the  Etepartment  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  firmer  rather  than 
fuzzier  where  they  have  over  lapping  Juris- 
diction such  as  in  school  desegregation. 

The  total  effect  of  each  department  going 
its  own  way,  Is  not  one  of  neutrality  toward 
clvU  rights.  The  Pentagon's  failure  to  sub- 
mit its  contracting  policy  to  scrutiny  else- 
where In  Government  amounts  to  a  decision 
to  avoid  the  kind  of  review  that  almost  cer- 
tainly would  build  pressures  for  a  tough  De- 
fense Department  pKjllcy. 

Besides  mailing  it  easier  to  temporize,  such 
lack  of  necessary  embarrassment.  The  Penta- 
gon made  Its  textile  announcement  within 


hours  of  President  Nixon's  promise  to  NAACP 
Executive  Secretary  Roy  N.  WUklna  to  In- 
vestigate complaints  on  the  subject — a  bu- 
reaucratic goof  that  no  cynic  could  have 
stage-managed. 

Leonard,  39-year-old  former  Wisconsin 
state  legislator,  has  overcome  an  initial  set- 
back about  his  membership  in  a  segregated 
Milwaukee  club  to  earn  a  reputation  among 
many  civil  rights  workers  for  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  enforce  Federal  law  vigorously. 

He  stepped  In  quickly  to  argue  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  side  of  Negroes  who 
tried  to  desegregate  a  recreation  area  near 
Little  Rock.  Ark.  When  he  filed  a  friend-of- 
the-court  brief  In  a  Chicago  "blockbusting" 
case,  lawyers  for  Negroes  there  credited  him 
with  a  creative  legal  argument  and  they 
were  grateful  to  have  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  Government  thrown  In  as  well. 
Leonard  is  regarded  by  some  subordinates 
as  easily  educated  in  the  Intricacies  of  civil 
rights  enforcement,  but  he  Is  being  watched 
to  see  whether  he  can  capture  the  appropri- 
ations needed  to  unfreeze  the  current  travel 
restrictions  that  keep  many  bias  fighters 
chair  borne. 

At  HEW,  Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch  weath- 
ered an  initial  period  of  unpreptiredness  and 
uncertainty  to  begin  a  pattern  of  toughness 
over  school  desegregation -Federal  aid  guide- 
lines. 

But  Pinch's  appointment  of  Robert  C. 
Mardlan,  who  has  urged  a  quiet  cutback  in 
Federal  fund  cutoffs,  as  general  counsel, 
counterbalanced  his  naming  of  Leon  A. 
Panetta,  a  liberal,  to  do  the  actual  enforcing, 
has  created  a  new  mix  of  emotions  and  ex- 
pectations. So  have  Pinch's  own  conflicting 
public  statements  on  clvU  rights  Issues. 

No  civil  rights  legislative  program  has 
emerged,  but  It  will  be  surprising  if  the 
White  House  backs  a  Johnson  AdmlnlBtratlon 
proposal  for  enforcement  powers  for  the  Em- 
ployment Commission,  since  Dirksen  has  up- 
braided former  chairman  Clifford  A.  Alexan- 
der Jr.  for  his  use  of  its  existing  powers. 

The  Administration's  faUure  to  coordinate 
with  Dirksen  plus  an  Ul-timed  White  House 
statement  the  next  day  saying  Alexander 
would  be  replaced  as  chairman  combined  for 
the  maximum  Administration  embarrass- 
ment. Knowing  that  Alexander,  a  Democrat, 
could  become  difficult  to  handle  politically, 
the  Administration  nonetheless  managed  to 
let  Alexander  resign  as  chairman  (while  re- 
maining on  the  conunlssion)  in  a  rlght»ou8 
huff  rather  than  quietly. 

The  signs  are  scant  that  segregationist 
Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  wields  great 
influence  on  civil  rights  matters.  But  signa 
are  plentiful  that  the  Nixon  AdmlnlBtratlon 
win  continue  for  some  time  to  move  in  sev- 
eral directions  at  once  on  civil  rights. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  cannot  tolerate  confusion  and 
inconsistency  in  the  implementation  of 
civil  rights  laws  and  regulations.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  publicly  clarify  its  intent  to  en- 
force the  law  in  civil  rights  matters,  and 
to  act  unequivocally  and  consistently  to 
carry  out  that  intent. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  April  15,  1969. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  April  |10,  1969,  under  authority 
of  the  order  of  ^prU  3,  1969 : 

DlPIX)MATlfc   AND  POREION   SEKVICI: 

C.  Burke  Elbiick.  of  Kentucky,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of'  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassad|>r  Extraordinary  amd  Pleni- 
potentiary of  U|e  United  States  of  America 
to  Brazil. 

WUUam  J  Hatdley.  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  ot  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  o:  America  to  Turkey. 

Robert  C  HU  ,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Spain. 

Kenneth  B.  Ideating,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  ExQraordlnary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  Uiilted  States  of  America  to 
India. 

WUUam  Leonliart,  of  West  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  offlc  »r  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ampassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  Jof  the  United  States  of 
AmertCSS  to  the  iioclallst  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Val  Peterson  df  Nebraska,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordlnar  y  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  ol   America  to  Finland. 

Alfred  Puhan,  )f  Virginia,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  1 ,  to  be  Ambassador  £:xtraordl- 
nary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Hungary. 


Department 


AfiD 


cf 


(if 


Lewis  Butler, 
ant  Secretary 
Welfare. 

Robert   C.   Mai'dlan 
General     Counse  1 
Health.  Educatlaa 


L.  J.  Andolsek 
Service  Commlssji 
expiring  March 

DEPASTMENi' 


Walter   L 
Assistant 


Majan 


Secrets  ry 


Coast  Ouard  for 


lieutenant  (Junlcr  grade) 


OF  Health,  Education, 

WdJPARE 


California,  to  be  an  Asslst- 
Health,    Education,    and 

of  California,  to  be 
of  the  Department  of 
£ind  Welfare. 


Civil  Sixvice  Commission 


of  Minnesota,  to  be  a  Civil 
oner  for  the  term  of  6  years 
1975. 

or  Transportation 


of   Vermont,   to   be   an 
of  Transportation. 
In  xkE  Coast  Guakd 
The  following,  named  officers  of  the  U.S. 


promotion  to  the  grade  of 


Robert  C.  Herold 
Arthur  R.  Whltttm 
Malcolm  W.  Gray 
James  H.  Oliver 
Oene  A.  Forest 
John  H.  Powers,  IHI 
Lavere  E.  Amundion 
Frank  C.  Lewis 
John  J.  Castullk 
Dennis  W.  M&har 
John  F.  Wesema^ 
Karl  Kaufman 
Ernest  R.  Smith,  |Jr. 
Michael  W.  Wade 
Thuren  M.  Drowfi 
Brian  W.  Mills 
Donald  L.  Dobbs 
Frank  K.  Cole 
Brian  Plckhover 

The  followlng-bamed  Reserve  officer  to  be 
permanent  comna  Issioned  officer  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander: 

Walter  R.  WiUdnson. 

The  following  pamed  Reserve  officers  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  In  the  grade  of  Ueutenant: 

Stanley  J.  Spu^geon. 

WlUiam  McPh^rson. 

In  i'HK  AiK  Force 
Philip  N.  Whittaker,  of  Maryland,  to  be  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  tbe  Air  Force. 


Carl  D.  Fry 
Robert  L.  MelvlUe 
Paul  C.  Monette 
Michael  L.  Kelly 
Gerald  P.  Arens 
Michael  O.  Cavett 
Ramond  L.  McFadden 
Richard  F.  Mattlngly, 

Jr. 
Herman  F.  Hlrsh,  III 
Gerald  D.  Johnson 
Claude  W.  Brock 
Robert  J.  Parsons 
David  W.  Thlel 
Edward  S.  Olszewski, 

Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Ross,  in 
Douglas  D.  Lundberg 


Joseph  Rohrlch  Jr.  FR3310  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list  of  the  RegvUar  Air 
Force  in  the  grade  of  colonel  from  the  tem- 
porary dlsabUity  retired  list  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1210  and  1211,  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

Orley  B.  Caudlll,  FR13074,  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  Ust  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
from  the  temporary  disability  retired  list, 
under  provisions  of  sections  1210  and  1211, 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

To  be  captain  (medical) 

Stone,  James  D.,  3203093. 

To  be  first  lieutenants  (medical) 
Adams,  Michael,  3038976. 
Amonette,  Rex  A.,  3201243. 
Behringer.  Blair  R.,  3041076. 
Bevans,  David  W.,  Jr.,  3202663. 
Boatman,  Dennis  L.,  3202580. 
Bolin,  Robert  B.,  3167477. 
Bordelon,  Fred  C,  3202299. 
Bullock,  Milton  L.,  3202766. 
Chudnow,  Ivan.  3202290. 
Colclasure,  Joe  B..  3202293. 
Dahl.  Vincent  H.,  3202577. 
EUerby,  Richard  A.,  3201756. 
Hall,  John  L.,  320.2095. 
Hamilton,  Oliver  F.,  Jr..  3202094. 
Harris,  Ashby  T.,  3203071. 
Heard,  John  O.,  3201802. 
Hooper,  Joseph  R.,  3202946. 
Hughes,  Thomas  H.,  3202401. 
Jackson,  James  E.,  3202035. 
Jackson,  Joseph  A.,  Ill,  3202033. 
Klrkpatrlck,  Barry  V..  3202869. 
Koop,  Lamonte  P.,  3203876. 
Kracke,  William  I.,  3202062. 
Lawrence,  David  R.,  3203254. 
Martin,  Thomas  R.,  3202281. 
McCord,  George  E.,  3203359. 
Milam,  William  F.,  Jr.,  3203401. 
Mlms.  WUUam  W.,  Jr.,  3185162. 
Myers,  Charles  M..  3201597. 
Parrls,  Fred  N.,  3202614. 
Pica,  Donald  G.,  3201423. 
Raines,  Richard  D.,  3202904. 
Relman,  Charles  B.,  3203202. 
Ricks.  John  P..  3202315. 
Rlghettl.  Thomas  R.,  3202314. 
Rlmmer,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  3201280. 
Rogers,  Roy  S.,  in,  3216222. 
Rosenbaum,  Thomas  W..  3202705. 
Rustln,  Dowse  D.,  3201544. 
Simpson.  Charles  L..  3203046. 
Thlbault.  Frank  O.,  3202332. 
Tlbbels,  Terrence  E.,  3202339. 
Wexler,  Nathan  S.,  3201249. 
WUklns,  Kaye  E..  3202130. 
WlUlamson,  Warren  L.,  3201238. 
Yatteau,  Ronald  F.,  3164613. 

To  be  captain  (  Dental) 
Depew.  Theodore  E.,  Jr.,  3140997. 

To  be  first  lieutenant  (Dental) 
Almqulst,  Theodore  C,  3142412. 
To  be  first  lieutenant   (Judge  Advocate) 
Baur,  Byron  D.,  3156167. 
Shockley,  Larry  O.,  3223040. 
Stark,  Thomas  M.,  322968. 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the 
grade  indicated  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Ahrens,  Darrell  J.,  3127872. 
Aldrlch.  Robert  M.,  3151977.  , 

Alexis,  Joseph  Jr.,  3147873. 


AUen,  Robert  D.,  3163336. 
Alley,  Ronald  O.,  3134095. 
Altenhof,  Bruce  D.,  3161524. 
Anderson,  Jerry  A.,  3160060. 
Andrews,  Francis  J.  Jr.,  3151562. 
Apel,  Charles  L.,  3158341. 
Balnter,  Billy  D.,  3151299. 
Balsamo,  Salvatore  R.,  3168815. 
Barker,  Edward  R.,  3151554. 
B&mett,  Olenn,  R.,  3160469. 
Barrett,  BiUy  A.,  3137834. 
Basler.  Edward  W.,  3158968. 
Bayless,  WUUam  D.  Jr.,  3147874. 
Beard,  Preston  S.,  3147684. 
Beardslee.  Stephen  A.,  3149698. 
Beckham,  Wilbur  L.  Jr.,  3161343. 
Beebe,  David  A.,  3161042. 
Behl,  John  H.  in,  3161796. 
Belcher,  Olenn  A.,  3160907. 
Bellsle,  Charles  A.,  3150117. 
BeU,  Jeffrey,  3133596. 
Benedict,  Rettlg  P.  Jr.,  3160521. 
Berg,  Lothar  E.  Jr.,  3150572. 
Bertolaml,  Paul  R.,  3158216. 
Blnlewski,  Daniel  J.,  3150226. 
Blackburn.  Garr  E.,  3163636. 
Blair,  John  D.  Jr.,  3147336. 
Blankenshlp,  Norman  R.,  3149424. 
Bledsoe,  Gleyn  E.  Jr.,  3163082. 
Bonfantl,  Harry  J.,  3160253. 
Bookman,  Thaddeus  A..  3151497. 
Boulware,  John  H.,  3159380. 
Bourne,  Alan  M.,  3161137. 
Brlsby,  Johnny  M.,  3163276. 
Briscoe.  Jerald  D.,  3151415. 
Brltt,  Wayne  I.,  3150224. 
Brown,  Richard  A..  3149682. 
Bruce,  Robert  W..  3163047. 
Bruhn,  Peter  C,  3163162. 
Bryant,  WUUam  L.,  3148549. 
Brzostek,  Chester  F.,  3157966. 
Buchanan,  Ellis  G.,  3151422. 
Buckner,  Dean  T.,  3162793. 
Buehler,  Gary  F.,  3147428. 
Burton,  Larry  D.,  3161247. 
Buser,  Lamoyne  G.,  3158879. 
Canavan,  Thomas  E.,  3150339. 
Carl,  Ronald  W.,  3157722. 
Carpenter,  Richard  J.r^r.,  3150196. 
Gary,  Thomas  M..  3151767. 
Cashel,  WlUiam  F..  3147906. 
Chin,  Rodney  D.,  3163310. 
Clark.  WUUam  D.,  Jr.,  3148211. 
Cook,  James  R.,  3150431. 
Cortez,  Robert,  3149406. 
Cote,  Robert  T.,  3149796. 
Cote,  Ronald  J.,  3160129. 
Cournoyer,  Ronald  C,  3151833. 
Couture,  Louis  C,  3150501. 
Cox,  Juanita  R.,  3151019. 
Crowder,  James  R.,  3150225. 
Crump,  James  C,  Jr.,  3149700. 
Cundey,  William  R.,  3160189. 
Cunningham,  Charles  A.,  3149789. 
Czemlk,  Chester  E.,  3150911. 
Dakan.  Dennis  K.,  3157886. 
Dansby,  Jesse  L.,  Jr.,  3162159. 
Derboghosslan,  Zaven  C,  3139351. 
Disz,  Thomas  E.,  3158519. 
Dixon.  WUUam  E.,  3151517. 
Dodson,  Allen  E.  Jr.,  3152094. 
Donnelly,  George  E.,  3151630. 
Douglas,  WUUam  A.,  3151852. 
Duerholz,  Robert  J.,  3150132. 
Durkin,  William  C,    3160473. 
Durst,  Carl  L.,  3160978. 
Eckstone,  Stephen  D.,  3150093. 
Emmons,  Donald  R.,  3158882. 
Evans,  Kenneth  P.,  3149546. 
Felderman,  Harold  J.,  3157887. 
Plerman,  Paul  B..  3133863. 
Fllbin.  Paul  W..  3161618. 
FUlatreau,  Thomas  R.,  3163647. 
Ford,  John  E.,  in,  3095611. 
Freeman,  Lawrence  R.,  3157970. 
Freewald.  Robert  C,  3150590. 
Frelslnger,  John  J.,  3151489. 
Freund,  Donald  W.,  3161364. 
Purrer.  Max  E.,  3149453. 
Garcia,  Freddie,  Jr.,  3150297. 
OemUch.  Stephen  L..  3158867. 
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Oerber.  Ronald  H.,  3149714. 
Gess,  William  G.,  3151451. 
Gest,  Alan  E.,  3150366. 
Gibbs.  Douglas  L.,  3168841. 
Gifford,  Norman  L.,  3133587. 
Gilbert,  Robert  G.,  3149623. 
Goodwlck,  Kenneth  A.,  3148301. 
Goshorn,  WllUam  J.,  3110091. 
Green,  Harlan  D.,  3150929. 
Grouls,  David  R.,  3160336. 
Habermel,  James  G.,  3150243. 
Hacker,  Brian  M.,  3149292. 
Haley,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  3149185.     ^ 
HaUer,  Carl  A.,  3148483. 
Ham,  Howard  C,  Jr.,  3149583. 
Hamner,  John  B.,  3158858. 
Hanks,  Alvln  L.,  3163277. 
Harris,  Richard  A.,  3149139. 
Heagy,  Charles  F.,  Jr.,  3157327. 
Healy,  Donald  M.,  3163603. 
Heln,  Donald  H.,  3151652. 
Helms,  John  H.,  3156316. 
Hennlngsen,  Richard  F.,  3150095. 
Henry,  Larry  L.,  3154444. 
Henry,  Leonard  O.,  Ill,  3149944. 
Henryson,  John  A.,  3151948. 
Hill,  Frederick  A.,  3159786. 
Horn,  Michael  S.,  3151803. 
Hotcaveg,  Kenneth  J.,  3150101. 
Hull,  John  W.,  Jr.,  3162277. 
Hunslker.  Bobbe  E.,  3161068.      ' 
Hussey,  James  H.,  3151520. 
Huxley,  Donald  L.,  3151514. 
Inge,  Kenneth  W.,  3150034. 
Janson,  Gutthard,  ni,  3151896. 
Jessup,  Ervin  L.,  Jr.,  3163633. 
Johnsey,  Gary  H.,  3157335. 
Johnson,  Dale  E.,  3147918. 
Jones  Hugh  B.,  3150053. 
Jones,  Thomas  L.,  3155043. 
Kaehler,  Robert  D.,  3161637. 
Kaesemeyer,  Roy  H.,  3155780. 
Sang,  Alden,  3158434. 
Kaplnos,  Victor  L.,  3147942. 
KeUey,  Brian  J.,  3162866. 
Kercher,  David  H.  3151344. 
Klntlgh,  David  D.]  3163724. 
Kohn,  John  A.,  3158463. 
Koppe,  Thomas  P.,  3149649. 
Kross,  Walter,  3151906. 
Krumm,  John  A.,  3149566. 
Euzmack,  Michael  S.  II.,  3149388. 
Lambert,  Ronald  L.,  3147648. 
Ung,  David  M..  3152070. 
Lapczjmskl,  Thomas  J.,  3151222. 
Laroche,  Robert  P.,  3151355. 
Lasockl,  Richard  P.,  3159682. 
Lemoine,  Leo  J.,  3160020. 
Letzelter,  Cyril  J.  II.,  3151043. 
Lewis,  Beacher  B.,  3151124. 
Lichacz,  John,  3150306. 
Lightner,  Jeffrey  L.,  3157925. 
Linn,  Thomas  A.,  3150982. 
Livingston,  Ronald  D.,  3150537. 
Lohr,  WUUam  P.,  3161811. 
Loos,  James  H.,  3149036. 
Louk,  Frederick  A.,  3152047. 
Lynn,  Fredric  M.,  3162293. 
Lyon,  WUUam  K.,  3157734. 
Macaluso,  Salvatore  J.   3150375. 
Maclnnls,  WUUam  H.,  3160435. 
Madura,  John  T.,  3157598. 
Malik,  John  J.  Jr.,  3151776. 
Manning,  WlUiam  S.,  3034746. 
Marshall.  WUUam  H..  3151138. 
Mathews,  Jack  S.  Jr.,  3161260. 
Matson,  Eric  K.,  3149186. 
Matthews  James  P.,  3161261. 
Mauldln,  WUUam  T.,  3157401. 
Maurice.  James  H.,  3163610. 
Mazer,  Ronald  G..  3148668. 
McCain,  Harvey  G.,  3149165. 
McCuUough,  Lee  W.,  3163659. 
McGhee,  Robert  E.,  3151783. 
McHree,  Alexander  Jr.,  3149134. 
Mclnerney,  Michael  B.,  3151261. 
McKee,  William  C,  3160087. 
McRae,  William  C,  Jr  ,  3147962. 
McWiUiams,  Howard  H.,  3149117. 
Meador,  Robert  C,  3152100. 


Meier,  Stephen  L..  3147677. 
MUler,  Howard  H.,  3149886. 
Mink,  Richard  C,  3151278. 
Monsour,  Lawrence  P.,  3149328. 
Moody,  Ira  A.,  3149997. 
Mooshle,  John  S.,  3149733. 
Morell,  DennU  P.,  3163239. 
Morey,  Kent  W..  3148139. 
Morss,  Dean  A.,  3159796. 
Nagel,  Kenneth  J.,  3151272. 
Neal,  Lawrence  L.,  3163662. 
Nemetz,  Robert  A.,  3150051. 
Nesbitt.  Edward  H.,  3163626. 
Nester,  Robert  A.,  3155010. 
Newman,  WllUam  R..  3168807. 
Noel,  Thomas  P.,  3158805. 
Norton,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  3152007. 
Nozynskl.  Raymond  J.,  3151578. 
Nutter,  Steven  M..  3150630. 
Oates,  James  A.,  3149141. 
Okeefe,  Paul  J.,  3149876. 
Omeara,  John  J.,  3151459. 
Ovalle.  Ralph  A.,  3150983. 
Paquette,  David  W.,  3159529. 
Parish,  John  I.,  3026118. 
Parks,  Rodney  G.,  3148046. 
Peach,  Ernest  B.,  3133545. 
Pearson,  John  M.,  3168918. 
Peck,  Peter  E,  3151423. 
Personius,  Gerald  R.,  3147907. 
Petersen,  Edward  A.,  3163286. 
Peterson,  Ralph  W.,  3159072. 
Pogue,  Richard  A.,  3161395. 
Pontiff,  Gary  J.,  3150651. 
Price,  Charles  R.,  3160836. 
Pringle,  Sammle,  3150961. 
Radowskl,  Michael  J.,  3150652. 
Raezer,  David  P..  3151442. 
Rakestraw,  Pat  W.,  3157556. 
Ramsey,  Thomas  J.,  3151008. 
Raslmus,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  3158591. 
Rau,  Edward  C,  3149256. 
Rayko,  John  C.  B.,  3150027. 
Reaves.  Cato  L..  3155626. 
Reavls,  Radford  L.,  3162321. 
Reinert,  Kenneth  W.,  3161786. 
Reinhard,  Ralph  R.,  3150445. 
Reiter,  Richard  T..  3159099. 
Rhoton.  Bert  V.,  3021563. 
Rlbbentrop,  Richard  T.,  3148890. 
Rice,  Ernest  W.,  Jr.,  3149921. 
Rice,  George  B.,  3147553. 
Rico,  Juan  M.,  3161398. 
Ripko,  John  C,  3157743. 
Ritchie,  Adrian  A.,  Jr.,  3133692. 
Robblns,  Robert  E.,  3151094. 
Robinson,  David  E.,  3151473. 
Robinson,  James  R.,  3157859. 
Robinson,  Larry  A.,  3151373. 
Rose,  James  W.,  3149787. 
Roser,  Thomas  M.,  3151515. 
Rovegno,  John  P.,  3161583. 
Royster,  Jack  A.,  Jr.,  3162182. 
Safrls,  Charles  E.,  3149069. 
Satre,  Stephen  P.,  3133990. 
Savanlck,  Andrew,  Jr.,  3148100. 
Schenck,  James  L.,  3151499. 
Schulze,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  3150290. 
Schwartz,  John  C,  3158872. 
Searcy,  Jerry  W..  3157116. 
Seymore,  Lesley  L..  3162603. 
Sharp,  Paul  R.,  3149741. 
Shaughnessy,  Dale  J.,  31449909. 
Sheldon,  Earnest  L.,  3149499. 
Shelton,  Maurice  L.,  3146662. 
Shioml,  Brian  T.,  3133462. 
Smith,  Gerald  E.,  3149891. 
Smith,  Herbert  S.,  3163292. 
Smith,  Robert  B.,  3157803. 
Snyder,  John  G.,  3150360. 
Sorce,  Domonlc  P.,  161790. 
Sousa.  Paul  E.,  3150892. 
Spears,  PhiUlps  D.,  3150993. 
Stein,  Lowell  L.,  3159998. 
Stevenson,  John  C,  3151986. 
StockweU,  David  E.,  3147917. 
Stolp,  Durward  D.,  3151000. 
Stoner,  Tonrniy  C,  3150301. 
StandUe,  Michael  D.,  3159817. 
Swlnney,  David  M.,  3151855. 


Tashner,  Richard,  3151719. 
Telesio,  John  H.,  3148418. 

Thomas,  Luther  L.,  3151814. 

Thomas,  Terry  A.,  3154429. 
Thompson,  WUUam  H.,  3149749. 

TUmon,  Ronald  I.,  3149665. 

Upton,  Robert  D..  3151478. 

Valasek,  Jon  E.,  3151062. 

Valerian,  Robert  J.,  3158028. 

Vaneynde,  James  A.,  3151424. 

Vanpelt,  John  R.,  3160849. 

Vantllborg,  Dale  W.,  3159144. 

VelUeux,  John  M.,  3160572. 

Vlnkels.  Ounars,  3149188. 

Walker,  Lester  L.,  3134075. 

Walker,  William  H.,  II,  3150384. 

Waller,  Thomas  S.,  3150636. 

Wallerstedt,  John  R.,  3148237. 

Walsh,  Edward  P..  3151356. 

Warren,  John  R.,  3158781. 

Welch,  David  N.,  3130605. 

West,  James  B.,  3158412. 

White,  Walter  E.,  Jr.,  3161953. 

Wiess,  Martin  P.,  3160329. 

Wildes.  James  S.,  3151535. 

Wlmer,  Glenn  C,  3162106. 

Wise,  Anthony  C,  3151177. 

Wood,  Phillip  D.,  3151279. 

Wratten,  Thomas  P.,  3158826. 

Wright,  Donald  E.,  3151973. 

Wyatt,  \Ulton  R.,  3151046. 

Yajko,  John  A.,  3149211. 

Zaugg,  David  M.,  3132799. 

Zertuche,  Leopoldo,  Jr.,  3150682. 

The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  Air  Force  Officer  Training  School  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8284,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Barrett,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  3239432. 

Bayley,  John  S.,  3239434. 

Bunker,  John  W.,  3228178. 

Cambridge,  David  J.,  3228380. 

Carroll,  Robert  L.,  3228336. 

Chenette,  Rudolph  L.,  3228128. 

CoUins,  Richard,  3239444. 

Dare,  James  M.,  3239447. 

Davis.  Ricky  W.,  3227985. 

Emery,  Patrick  I.,  3239450. 

Ford,  Gary  E.,  3228277. 

Goodman,  Jack  L.,  Jr.,  3239457. 

Haslam,  Donald  E.,  3239458. 

Jackson.  Clark  G..  3228324. 

Klnlin.  Donald  J.,  3239464. 

Lamont,  Stephen  S.,  3228025. 

Moreland,  Tim  E..  Jr.,  3228000. 

MuUen,  John  T.,  3239473. 

Nelson,  Renwlck  T.  n,  3239474. 

Parker,  James  T.,  3228334. 

Poesemato,  Paul  A.,  3228310. 

Reynolds,  WiUlam  L.,  3228087. 

Rodriguez,  Ignaclo,  3228389. 

Saenger,  George  W.,  3228097. 

Schroyer,  Anthony  J.,  3239484. 

Smyth,  Gerard  A.,  3227855. 

Squire,  James  M.,  3228041. 

Stephenson,  Stephen  J.,  3227885. 

Strand,  Randolph  L.,  3228027. 

Sutton,  James  P.,  Jr.,  3228388.      ' 

TnUtt,  James  P.,  3239496. 

Velez,  Jose  N.,  3239499. 

Wenzel,  David  E.,  3228386. 

In  tke  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 

Corps    for   permanent   appointment   to  the 

grade  of  captain: 
Jeffrey  W.  Oster. 
The  foUovirlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 

Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to   the 

grade  of  Srst  lieutenant : 

Richard  G.  Erlcson. 

James  R.  Hughes. 

Earl  M.  CoUins. 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  &rst  lieutenant: 
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Paul  B.  Brown 
Wayne  P.  Campbell 
Junes  O.  Gockeri 
Thoni*8  C.  Deato 
Rex  W.  Poeter.  Jr. 
Charlea  E.  Oanc 
John  J.  Oaynor,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  QlefLabn 
John  R.  Qregor  J 
Prank  H.  Orlflln,  m 
Robert  P.  Hanaec 
Norrls  O.  HentHorne, 

m 

Walter  T.  Hlcock 
Robert  J.  Hopmann 
Charles  W.  Holmes 
Edward  A.  Home 
William  H   Hiint 
Michael  E.  Jackaon 
John  B.  Kelly    1 
WUUam  R.  Kna^ 
Patrick  P.  Oate4 
John  A.  Janega 
Michael  L.  Parl^ 
Simon  Poljako^ 
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John  W.  Schwab,  Jr. 
WlUlam  H.  Stubble- 

fleld 
Joshua  D.  Tallentlre 
Harry  B.  Weaae 
Uavld  L.  Weber 
Edward  R.  Zaptln 
Oerald  B.  Benes 
Qofdon  E.  Bvana 
Richard  L.  Jahne 
Joseph  T.  Jewell,  m 
Prederlck  E.  Leek,  n 
Craig  L.  Mayer 
Ronald  C.  Skelton 
James  R.  Benson 
M.  L.  Buchanan,  Jr. 
Blake  J.  Gate,  Jr. 
Steven  E.  Ougaa 
Patrick  A.  Nourot 
Ralph  A.  Orlandella 
Ronald  S.  Rossini 
James  A.  Ruska 
wmiam  J.  Sublette 
Thomas  M.  Timber- 
lake,  Jr. 


Ebcecutlve  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  11,  1969: 

. -DlFLOMAT]  C  AND  POBnCN  SXXVICa 

Ctfl'J.  011b<rt,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
special  represen^tlve  for  trade  negotiations, 
with  the  rank  W  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary. 

DEPAKTltlNT   or   AGEICtTLTUaX 

Thomas  K.  C^wden,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

IMS  COMUISSION 

of  Tennessee,  to  be  Com- 
Indlan  Claims  Conunlsslon. 
Marine  Corps 
The  following  named  (staff  noncommis- 
sioned officers)  Tf or  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  sx^Ject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  proflded  by  law: 
Acrl.  Albert  A.   j  Ale,  Richard  L. 

Adams.  Andrew  jW.        Angle,  Donald  A. 


Bessette.  Alfred  P. 
Blnlon.  Sammy  O. 
Bragg,  Donald  R. 
Bumbam,  Thomas 
Cerqua,  Vincent 
Cbepenlk.  Marcus  P. 
Dawson,  William  J. 
Dearlng,  Hugh  H.  n 
Docherty,  Daniel  J. 
Dodd,  Howard  C. 
Eveler,  Bernard  H. 
Plorlan,  Frederick  J. 
Glngras.  Leon  E. 
Hodge.  Tommle  S. 
Hutson,  Clarence  E. 
Jacques,  Timothy  A. 
Jenkins.  Eugene 
Johnson,  Charles  A. 
Kampen,  Oordqn  E. 
Kennedy,  Michael  B. 
King,  Carl  E. 
Lindsay,  Jlmmle  A. 
Lopes.  Robert 
Madda,  Anthony  V. 
Madenford.  Eugene  ( 
Martin.  Darrell  P. 


Marx,  Ronald  E. 
Mayo,  James  E. 
Medrano.  Oary  P. 
R.Morris,  Wayne  V. 
Moylan.  Michael  J. 
Napier,  Preddle 
Nottingham,  Arthur 

W. 
Novak,  P*rancls  P. 
OT)ell,  Jerry  W. 
Pulda,  Terrence  T. 
Pullln,  Jesse  P. 
Rlzzo,  Joseph  P. 
Roebuck,  Kenneth  D. 
Schuette.  Walter  R. 
Sellers.  Thomas  R. 
Shanklln,  Michael  L. 
Shepherd,  David  H. 
Stone,  Robert  A. 
Tedrlck.  Robert  B..  II 
Tracy,  Terry  N. 
Webb.  Jesse  E. 
Wilson.  Joseph  C. 
Tan  torn,  James  J. 
Young,  William  C. 
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Miller.  Ashby  R. 
Miranda,  Jlimny 
Moore,  David  D. 
Newman,  John  N. 
Panchy,  Louis  N. 
Robinson.  Wade  A. 
Stalgle.  Charles  L. 
Wallace.  Charles  L. 
Woltner,  Rudolph  E 
Jr. 


Barber,  Robert,  Jr. 
BarreU,  Odls  L. 
Berryhill.  Thomas  J. 
Fernandez.  Orlando 
PYltz,  Ray 

OUdeweU,  Horton  A. 
Jones,  Larry 
Kennedy,  Floyd  M. 
Malllck.  Michael  T. 
McCartney,  Charles  A. 
McOulre,  Jerome  M. 

The  following  named  (commissioned  war- 
rant officers /warrant  officers)  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant In  the  Marine  Corps,  for  limited  duty, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro^ 
vlded  by  law: 


Indian 
Brantley  Blui 
mlssioner  of  thi 
In 


The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
Id  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Blevlhs.  Earl  A. 
Gardner.  William  D. 
Oreene.  Michael  R. 
Howard.  John  E. 

The  following  named  (Navy  Eiolisted  Scien- 
tific Education  Program)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

McConaghy,  Dennis  A. 

The  following  named  (commissioned  war- 
rant officers/warrant  officers)  for  temporary 
apix>lntment  to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  for  limited  duty,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Baltezore,  Allen 
Boehlke,  Fred  W. 
Chambers,  Walter  O. 
Fischer.  Frederick 

J..  Jr. 
Flowers,  James  J. 
Oaneles,  Burton  P. 
Gerber,  Robert  P. 
McClay,  Thomas  P. 


Nelson.  Clarence  M 

Jr. 
Nowark,  BllUe  P. 
Ochoa.  Johnnie  M. 
Palumbo,  Lewis  H. 
Reffelt,  Edwin  L. 
Sykes,  Donald  B. 
Tesh,  David  M. 
Zigovsky.  Martin  J 


The  following  named  (staff  noncommis- 
sioned officers)  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  tbe 
Marine  Corps,  for  limited  duty,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Croston,  John  L. 
Ermlsh,  Harold  J. 
Pish.  Oeorge  P. 
Hlnson,  Earl  M. 
Houghton,  Carl  K. 
Hulce,  Jack  M. 
Hunlng,  NeU  V. 
Jennings,  Oordon  D. 


Lee,  Harvey  C. 
Lee,  Jewell  D. 
McCallum,  Philip  L. 
Miller,  Frank  L. 
Shoup,  Allen  D. 
Thompson,  Charles  E. 
Tibbetts,  David  L. 
Williams,  Herbert  W. 


The  following  named  (Platoon  Leaders 
Class)  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Meeserschmldt,  James  A. 

Nogueiro,  Juan  C. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Father  Joseph  F.  Thorn- 
ing.  Ph.  D.,  O.D..  St.  Joseph's-on-Car- 
rollton  Manoo,  Frederick,  Md.,  offered 
the  following  jprayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  author  of  life  and  of 
love,  let  the  light  of  Thy  countenance 
shine  brightly  [upon  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  and  up<>n  all  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress^ 

Grant  a  spe*;ial  blessing  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Umted  States  of  America  as, 
today,  before  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  he  outlines  his  policies  for 
a  revitalizaticti  and  expansion  of  the 
programs  necessary  for  the  health,  ed- 
ucation, stancjard  of  living,  and  socio- 
economic devdopment  of  peoples  in  the 
inter-American  system. 

Since  this  ^sslon  of  the  UJS.  House 
of  Representajtlves  officially  marks  the 
silver  jubilee,  i>T  25th  congressional  cel- 
ebration of  P^- American  Day,  we  join 
all  men,  wom^n,  and  children  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere  in  praying 
that  executive$,  lawmakers,  judges,  and 
citizens  may  give  practical  support  to 
broad,  durable  measures  of  progress.  May 
our  leaders  aee  fit,  from  motives  of 
brotherly  love  and  for  sound  reasons  of 
national  self-interest,  to  provide  more 
generous  rewards  for  the  fanners,  mln- 


offlce.  and  factory  work- 
in  large  numbers,  barely 


ers,  managers, 
ers  who  now, 
make  a  living. 

Vouchsafe,  dear  Saviour,  that  this 
year  of  grace  and  this  session  of  the 
Congress  may  transform  into  golden  re- 
alities the  glittering  promises  often  pro- 
claimed imder  such  banners  as  the  good 
neighbor  policy  and  the  partnership 
for  progress. 

May  we,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
God-loving  peoples,  be  conscious  of  our 
responsibilities  to  the  youth  of  America 
for  the  future  well-beirig  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican Republics. 

In  a  spirit  of  rededication,  wisdom, 
fairness,  love,  and  peace,  we  implore 
these  divine  favors  in  the  name  of  the 
Christ  of  the  Andes.  Amen. 


House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  March  28,  1968: 
HJl.  8438.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
filing  final  reports  undetr  the  Correctional 
RebabUltatlon  Study  Act  of  1966  imtll  July 
31,  1969. 

On  AprU  1.  1969: 
HJ.  Res.  584.  Joint    resolution    making   a 
supplemental    appropriation    for    the   fiscal 
year  ending  June   30,   1969.   and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  April  7.  1969: 
HJl.  8608.  An  act  to  increase  the  pubUc 
debt   limit  set   forth   In  section  21   of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 


The  Journal  of 
Thursday,  April  3, 
approved. 


THE  JOURNAL 

the   proceedings   of 
1969,  was  read  and 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  Senate  document  studies  and 
hearings  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

S.  Con.  Res.  16.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  prlnttng  of  the  eulogies  on 
Dwlght  David  Eisenhower. 


Apnl  U,  1969 
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THE   LATE    HONORABLE    ALVIN    M. 
BE2JTLEY 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  inform 
the  House  of  the  death  of  a  friend  and 
former  coUeague.  Representative  Alvln 
M.  Bentley,  of  Owosso.  Mich.  Al  died  last 
Thursday  In  Tucson,  Ariz.,  at  the  age  of 
50  after  an  extended  Illness. 

Al  Bentley  represented  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  in  this  House  for  8 
years,  leaving  at  the  close  of  his  fourth 
term  after  making  an  unsuccessful  run 
for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

On  March  1,  1954,  while  still  a  first- 
termer,  Al  Bentley  was  one  of  five  House 
Members  who  were  wounded  when  four 
Puerto  Rlcan  nationalists  sprayed  the 
floor  of  the  House  with  pistol  shots  from 
one  of  the  spectator  galleries.  All  five 
House  Members  recovered  and  the  at- 
tackers were  sent  to  prison. 

Al  Bentley  came  to  this  House  with  a 
background  of  experience  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  Including  tours  of  duty 
In  Mexico,  Colombia,  Hungary,  and  Italy. 
Appropriately,  he  was  named  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  An 
ardent  anti-Communist,  he  received  a 
Distinguished  Service  Award  from  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Michigan  De- 
partment. He  also  received  a  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  frofta  the  Slovak 
League  of  America  for  distlaruished  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation.  ^ 

Al  Bentley  was  a  19^g^aduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  imiversity's  board  of  regents 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  Cleary  College  and  the  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

A  man  of  wealth  with  a  deep  social  con- 
science. Al  established  the  Alvln  M.  Bent- 
ley Foundation  and  pledged  $1  million  in 
gifts  to  further  "science,  education,  and 
charitable  projects."  He  received  a 
Knights  of  Charity  Award  for  his  philan- 
thropic work  from  Maryglade  College  in 
1962." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
condolences  to  Mrs.  Bentley  and  the  fam- 
ily in  this  time  of  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  our 
distinguished  minority  leader  In  his  trib- 
ute to  Alvln  Bentley,  who  was  a  most 
competent  and  knowledgeable  Member 
of  this  House,  a  very  great  American, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  said, 
with  a  deep  sense  of  social  consciousness. 
I  remember  the  day  Al  was  woimded. 
He  was  the  most  seriously  woimded  of  all 
those  who  were  stricken  that  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  in  extending  to  the  family  of 
Al  Bentley  my  deepest  and  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 


to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life, 
character,  and  public  service  of  our  dear 
departed  colleague,  Alvln  Bentley. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reauest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

The  was  no  objection. 


V 


CHAIRMAN  PATMAN  INTRODUCES 
LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  INCOME  TAX 
TREATMENT  OP  CERTAIN  DISTRI- 
BUTION^ MADE  PURSUANT  TO  SAV- 
INGS AND  LOAN  HOLDING  COM- 
PANY AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1968,  H.R.  8696,  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Jlolding  Company  Amendments  of 
1967,  was  under  consideration  in  this 
body.  At  that  time  question  was  raised  on 
providing  tax  relief  for  the  divestitures 
that  would  be  required  under  the  act — 
Congressional  Record,  volume  114,  part 
1,  pages  705-707.  During  the  debate,  I, 
along  with  others,  opposed  amendments 
to  the  proposed  legislation  which  would 
have  postponed  divestiture  until  ap- 
propriate tax  relief  was  pfovlded.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the  second 
proposed  amendment,  I  stated : 

Mr.  Chairman  why  should  their  people  ex- 
pect a  special  consideration,  a  special  dis- 
pensation in  this  case?  Others  have  not  been 
injured  by  it,  and  Congress  has  always  per- 
formed its  duty,  and  particularly  In  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conunlttee,  and  the  gentleman 
has  nothing  to  fear.  So  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment Is  defeated. 

The  attached  draft  of  a  bill  on  this 
subject  is  patterned  after  the  sunendment 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  governing 
taxation  of  distributions  pursuant  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  408  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company 
Amendments  of  1967,  a  multiple  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  which  is  con- 
ducting any  activities  unrelated  to  the 
savings  and  loan  business  has  two  alter- 
native courses  of  action.  It  may  remain 
a  multiple,  in  which  event  it  must  divest 
itself  of  its  business  activities  unrelated 
to  the  savings  and  loan  business  or  it  may 
continue  those  unrelated  business  activi- 
ties and  dispose  of  all  but  one  of  its  con- 
trolled institutions,  so  that  it  Is  no  longer 
classified  as  a  multiple.  The  draft  bill 
provides  in  essence  that  no  tax  is  to  be 
imposed  on  the  shareholders  of  such  a 
multiple  where  the  corporation  makes  a 
distribution  to  them  of  either  its  savings 
and  loan  assets  or  imrelated  business 

Q cepfg 

In  the  case  of  the  distributing  multiple 
Itself,  the  usual  provisions  of  the  tax  laws 
would  continue  to  apply.  Under  those 
provisions,  gain  is  generally  not  recog- 
nized to  a  dlstributhig  corporation  except 
under  unusual  circumstances. 

If  a  corporation  decides  to  remain  a 
multiple  and  distribute  its  unrelated 
assets,  the  distribution  to  the  sharehold- 


ers would  be  tax  free  only  If  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insxirance  Corporation 
certified  that  the  corporation  had  dis- 
posed of  all  property  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  effectuate  section  408  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  amended. 

If  the  corporation  chose  not  to  re- 
main a  multiple,  it  could  distribute  to  its 
shareholders  any  stock  of  a  subsidiary  in- 
sured institution  or  other  property  of  the 
kind  which  causes  it  to  be  a  multiple 
holding  company.  In  that  case,  for  the 
distribution  to  be  tax  free.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  the  FSLIC  to  certify  that 
the  corporation  had  distributed  sufficient 
property  so  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
multiple  holding  company. 

It  is  intended  that  the  bill  permit  the 
distributing  corporation  to  distabute  to 
Its  shareholders  all  savings  and  loan  as- 
sets which  it  holds  without  the  recogni- 
tion of  gain  even  though  under  section 
408  the  corporation  could  retain  stock  In 
one  insured  Institution  and  continue  its 
unrelated  business  activities.  That  treat- 
ment parallels  the  tax  treatment  afforded 
distributions  pursuant  to  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  as  amended. 

The  (kaft  bill  would  also  provide  tax 
relief  in  connection  with  required  dls- 
tribuUons  by  imitary  holding  companies 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  section 
408(e)(1)(a)    of  the  National  Housing 

Act 

Mr.  Speaker,  assuming  this  bill  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  wUl  be 
given  immediate  consideration  so  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1967  can  be  fully 
effectuated. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  10027 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1964   with   respect   to   the   Income   tax 
treatment  of  certain  distributions  pursu- 
ant to  the  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Com- 
pany Amendments  of  1967 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
subchapter  O  of  chapter   1   of  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  part: 
"PART  X— DISTRIBUTIONS  PURSUANT  TO 
SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    HOLDING    COM- 
PANT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1967 
"Sec.  1121.  Distributions  Pursuant  to  Savings 
and    Loan    Holding    Company 
Amendments  of  1967. 
"Sec.  1122.  Special  Rules.  , 

"Sec.  1123.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  1121.  Distributions  Pursuant  to  Sav- 
ings AND  Loan  Holding  Com- 
pany Amendments  of  1967. 

"(a)     DlSTBlBUTIONS    OF    CERTAIN    NON-SaV- 

iNGs  AND  Loan  Property. —  

"(1)  Distributions  of  pROHrsiTED  prop- 
erty.— If — 

"(A)  a  quaUfled  holding  company  dis- 
tributes prohibited  property  (other  than 
stock  received  in  an  exchange  to  which  sub- 
section (c)(2)  appUes)  — 

"(1)  to  a  shareholder  (with  respect  to  Ita 
stock  held  by  such  shareholder) ,  without  the 
surrender  by  such  shareholder  of  stock  in 
such  company;  or 

"(11)  to  a  shareholder,  in  exchange  for  Its 
preferred  stock;  or 

"(111)  to  a  security  holder,  in  exchange  for 
Its  securities;  and 

"(B)  the  Corporation  has,  before  the  dis- 
tribution (or  January  1,  1970,  If  later),  cer- 
tified   that    the    distribution   of    such    pro- 
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blbltcd  property  U  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  effectuate  iectlon  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act, 

then  no  gain  tb  the  shareholder  or  security 
holder  from  the  receipt  of  such  property  shall 
be  recognized. 

"(2)  DlSTTUB' 7TIONS  OF  STOCK  AND  SXCU- 
RrriZS  RECETVZD  1  N  AN  EXCHANGE  TO  WHICH  SUB- 
SECTION   (C)(2)    APPLIES. If 

"(A)  a  qualllled  holding  company  distrib- 
utes— 

"(1)  common  stock  received  In  an  ex- 
change to  whlcli  subsection  (c)  (2)  applies  to 
a  shareholder  (With  respect  to  Its  stock  held 
by  such  shareholder),  without  the  surrender 
by  such  shareh  alder  of  stock  In  such  com- 
pany; or 

"(11)  commor  stock  received  In  an  ex- 
change to  which  subsection  (c)(2)  applies 
to  a  Ehareholdei ,  In  exchange  for  Its  common 
stock;  or 

"(HI)  preferr(d  stock  or  common  stock  re- 
ceived In  an  exchange  to  which  subsection 
(c)(2)  applies  to  a  shareholder.  In  exchange 
for  Its  preferred  stock;  or 

"(Iv)  securities  or  preferred  or  common 
stock  received  In  an  exchange  to  which  sub- 
section (c)  (2)  applies  to  a  security  holder 
in  exchange  fo-  its  securities;    and 

"(9')  any  preferred  stock  received  has  sub- 
"  stantiaily  the  s  ime  terms  as  the  preferred 
stock  exchanged,  and  any  securities  received 
have  substantia  ly  the  same  terms  as  the  se- 
curities exchanged, 

then,  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f). 
no  gain  to  the  s  lareholder  or  security  holder 
from  the  receipt  of  such  stock  or  such  se- 
curities or  such  stock  and  securities  shall  be 
recognized. 

"(3)  NoN  Pro  Rata  Distributions. — Para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  to  a  dis- 
tribution wheth!r  or  not  the  distribution  Is 
pro  rata  with  rei  pect  to  all  of  the  sharehold- 
ers of  the  dlstrlt  utlng  qualified  holding  com- 
pany. 

■■(4)  ExcEPTioir. — This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  <  Istrlbution  by  a  company 
which  has  mad(  any  distribution  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b|. 

"(5)  DisTRiBt TioNs  Involving  Out  or 
Compensation.-  In  the  case  of  a  distribution 
to  which  paragriph  (1)  or  (2)  applies,  but 
which — 

"(A)  results  II  a  gift,  see  section  2501,  and 
following,  or 

"(B)  has  the  effect  of  the  payment  of 
compensation,  sue  section  61(a)  (l"). 

"(b)    CoMPAN-s    Ceasing  To  Be  a  Holding 

Company  or  Multiple  Holding  Company. — 

"(1)    Distributions    op    Property    Which 

Cause  a  Compan  '  To  Be  a  Holding  Company 

or  Multipij:  Hoi  ding  Company. — If — 

"(A)  a  quallUed  holding  comoany  dis- 
tributes propertj  (other  than  stock  received 
In  an  exchange  o  which  subsection  (c)(3) 
applies)  — 

"(1)   to  a  Shan  holder  (with  respect  to  Its 
stock  held  by  such  shareholder) ,  without  the 
surrender  by  such  shareholder  of  stock   In 
■  such  company;  o  ' 

"(11)  to  a  shar 'holder,  in  exchange  for  its 
preferred  stock;  ( ir 

"(ill)  to  a  security  holder,  in  exchange  for 
Its  securities;  anl 

"(B)  the  Corpjration  has,  before  the  dis- 
tribution (or  Jai  uary  1,  1970,  If  later),  cer- 
tified— 

"(1)  in  the  casi!  of  a  multiple  holding  com- 
pany, that  such  ]  iroperty  is  all  or  part  of  the 
property  by  reas  )n  of  which  such  company 
controls  two  or  more  insured  institutions 
(as  defined  In  sictlon  408(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
National  Housln(;  Act),  or  such  property  is 
part  of  the  prope  -ty  by  reason  of  which  such 
company  did  control  two  or  more  Insured 
institutions  befoi  e  any  property  of  the  same 
kind  was  distributed  under  thU  subsection 
or  exchanged  under  subsection  (c)  (3) ;  or 

"(11)  in  the  cEise  of  any  other  holding 
company,  that  su  ch  property  is  all  or  part  of 
the  property  by    eason  of  which  such  com- 


pany controls  an  Insured  institution  (as 
defined  In  section  408(a;(l)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act)  or  holding  company,  or 
such  property  is  part  of  the  property  by  rea- 
son of  which  such  company  did  control  an 
insured  Institution  or  holding  company  be- 
fore any  property  of  the  same  kind  was  dis- 
tributed under  this  subsection  or  exchanged 
under  subsection  (c)  (3) ;  and 

"(ill)  that  the  distribution  Is  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  effectuate  section  408  of  such 
Act, 

then  no  gain  to  the  shareholder  or  security 
holder  from  the  receipt  of  such  property 
shall  be  recognized. 

"(2)  Distributions  op  stock  and  securi- 
ties RECEIVED  IN  AN  EXCHANGE  TO  WHICH 
SUBSECrriON      (C»(3)      APPLIES. If 

"(A)  a  qualified  holding  company  distrib- 
utes— 

"(1)  common  stock  received  in  an  ex- 
change to  which  subsection  (c)(3)  applies 
to  a  shareholder  (with  respect  to  Its  stock 
held  by  such  shareholder),  without  the  sur- 
render by  such  shareholder  of  stock  in  such 
company;  or 

"(11)  common  stock  received  in  an  ex- 
change to  which  subsection  {c)(3)  applies 
to  a  shareholder,  in  exchange  for  its  common 
stock;  or 

"(111)  preferred  stock  or  common  stock  re- 
ceived in  an  exchange  to  which  subsection 
(c)  (3)  applies,  to  a  shareholder  in  exchange 
for  Its  preferred  stock;  or 

"(iv)  securities  or  preferred  or  common 
stock  received  In  an  exchange  to  which  sub- 
section (c)  (3)  applies  to  a  security  holder, 
In  exchange  for  its  securities;  and 

"(B)  any  preferred  stock  received  has  sub- 
stantially the  same  terms  as  the  preferred 
stock  exchanged,  and  any  securities  received 
have  substantially  the  same  terms  as  the  se- 
curities exchanged, 

then,  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f),  no 
gain  to  the  shareholder  or  security  holder 
from  the  receipt  of  such  stock  or  such  secu- 
rities or  such  stock  and  securities  shall  be 
recognized. 

"(3)  NoN  PRO  rata  distributions. — Para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  to  a  distribu- 
tion whether  or  not  the  distribution  is  pro 
rata  with  respect  to  all  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  distributing  qualified  holding  com- 
pany. 

"(4)  Exception. — This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  distribution  by  a  company 
which  has  made  any  distribution  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a). 

"(5)  Distributions  involving  gift  or  com- 
pensation.— In  the  case  of  a  distribution  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  applies,  but 
which — 

"(A)  results  In  a  gift,  see  section  2501,  and 
following,  or 

"(B)  has  the  effect  of  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation, see  section  61(a)  (1). 

"(c)  Property  Acquired  After  AprU  14, 
1967,— 

"(1)  In  General. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  any  property  acquired  by  the  dis- 
tributing company  after  April  14,  1967,  un- 
less (i)  gain  to  such  company  with  respect 
to  the  receipt  of  such  property  was  not  rec- 
ognized by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b), 
or  (11)  such  property  was  acquired  by  it  In 
exchange  for  all  of  its  stock  in  an  exchange 
to  which  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  applies,  or 
(ill)  such  property  was  acquired  by  the  dis- 
tributing company  in  a  transaction  in  which 
gam  was  not  recognized  under  section  305(a) 
or  section  332,  or  under  section  354  with  re- 
spect to  a  reorganization  described  in  section 
368(a)(1)   (E)  or  (P),  or 

"(B)  any  property  which  was  acquired  by 
the  distributing  company  in  a  distribution 
with  respect  to  stock  acquired  by  such  com- 
pany after  April  14,  1967,  unless  such  stock 
was  acquired  by  such  company  (1)  in 
a     distribution      (with     respect     to     stock 


held  by  it  on  April  14,  1967,  or  with 
respect  to  stock  In  respect  of  which  all  pre. 
vlous  applications  of  this  clause  are  satU- 
fled )  with  respect  to  which  gain  to  it  was  not 
recognized  by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  or 
(b) ,  or  (11)  In  exchange  for  all  of  its  stock  in 
an  exchange  to  which  pairagraph  (2)  or  o) 
applies,  or  (ill)  In  a  transaction  in  which 
gain  was  not  recognized  under  section  305(a) 
or  section  332,  or  under  section  354  with  re- 
spect to  a  reorganization  described  in  section 
368(a)(1)    (E)  or  (P),  or 

"(C)  any  property  acquired  by  the  dis- 
tributing company  after  April  14,  1967,  in  a 
transaction  In  which  gain  was  not  recog- 
nized under  section  332,  unless  such  prop- 
erty  was  acquired  from  a  comjjany  which. 
If  It  had  been  a  holding  company  or  multiple 
holding  company,  could  have  distributed 
such  property  under  subsection  (a)(1)(b). 
(1). 

"(2)  Exchanges  Involving  Prohibited 
Property  . — I  f — 

"(A)  any  qualified  holding  company  ex- 
changes (1)  property,  which,  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1),  such  company  could  distribute 
directly  to  its  shareholders  or  security  hold- 
ers without  the  recognition  of  gain  to  such 
shareholders  or  security  holders,  and  other 
property  (except  property  described  In  sub- 
section (b)(1)(B)  (1)  or  (11)),  for  di)  aU 
of  the  stock  of  a  second  corporation  created 
and  availed  of  solely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving such  property; 

"(B)  Immediately  after  the  exchange,  the 
qualified  holding  company  distributes  all  of 
such  stock  in  a  manner  prescribed  in  sub- 
section (a)(2)(A);  and 

"(C)  before  such  exchange  (or  January  1, 
1970,  if  later),  the  Corporation  has  certified 
(with  respect  to  the  property  exchanged 
which  consists  of  property  which,  under  sub- 
section (a)(1),  such  company  could  distrib- 
ute directly  to  Its  shareholders  or  security 
holders  without  the  recognition  of  gain )  that 
the  exchange  and  distribution  are  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  effectuate  section  408  of 
the  National   Housing  Act,   then   paragraph 

(I)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such 
distribution. 

"(3)  Exchanges  Involving  Interests  in 
Savings   and   Loan   P>ropertt. — If — 

"(A)  any  qualified  holding  company  ex- 
changes (1)  property  which,  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(1),  such  company  could  distribute 
directly  to  Its  shareholders  or  security  hold- 
ers without  the  recognition  of  gain  to  such 
shareholders  or  security  holders  and  other 
property    (except    prohibited    property)    for 

(II)  all  of  the  stock  of  a  second  corporation 
created  and  availed  of  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  such  property; 

"(B)  immediately  after  the  exchange,  the 
qualified  holding  company  distributes  all  of 
such  stock  in  a  manner  prescribed  in  sub- 
section (b)(2)(A);  and 

"(C)  before  such  exchange  (or  January  1, 
1970,  If  later),  the  Corporation  has  certified 
(with  respect  to  the  property  exchanged 
which  consists  of  property  which,  under  sub- 
section (b)  (1),  such  company  could  distrib- 
ute directly  to  its  shaireholders  or  security 
holders  without  recognition  of  gain)  that 
the  exchange  and  distribution  are  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  effectuate  section  408  of 
such  Act, 

then  paragraph  ( l )  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  such  distribution. 

"(d)  Distributions  to  Avoid  Federal  In- 
come Tax. — 

"(1)  Prohibited  Property. — Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  distribution  if.  In  con- 
nection with  such  distribution,  the  distrib- 
uting corporation  retains,  or  transfers  after 
April  14.  1967,  to  any  corporation,  property 
(other  than  prohibited  property)  as  part  of 
a  plan  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of 
which  Is  the  distribution  of  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  any  coiporatlon. 

"(2)  Savings  and  loan  property. — Sub- 
section (b)  shall  not  apply  to  a  distribution 
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If,  in  connection  with  such  distribution,  the 
distributing  corporation  retains,  or  trans- 
fers after  April  14,  1967,  to  any  corporation, 
property  (other  than  property  described  In 
subsection  (b)(1)  (B)(1)  or  (11))  as  part 
of  a  plan  one  of  the  principal  purpcjses  of 
which  Is  the  distribution  of  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  any  corporation. 

"(3)  Certain  contributions  to  capital. — 
In  the  case  of  a  distribution  a  portion  of 
which  is  attributable  to  a  transfer  which  is 
a  contribution  to  the  capital  of  a  corpora- 
tion, made  after  April  14,  1967,  and  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part. 
If  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  would  apply  to  such 
distribution  but  for  the  fact  that,  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  (as  the  case  may  be) 
of  this  subsection,  such  contribution  to 
capital  Is  part  of  a  plan  one  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  which  is  to  distribute  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  any  corporation,  then, 
notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  (as  the  case  may  be) 
shall  apply  to  that  portion  of  such  distribu- 
tion not  attributable  to  such  contribution  to 
capital,  and  shall  not  apply  to  that  portion 
of  such  distribution  attributable  to  such 
contribution  to  capital. 

"(e)   Final  Certification. — Subsection 

(a)  or  (b)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  distribution  by  a  company  unless  the 
Corporation  certifies  that,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  periods  permitted  under  the 
relevant  provisions  of  section  408  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (Including  any  exten- 
sions thereof  granted  to  such  company  ureter 
such  provisions),  the  company  has  (1)  dis- 
posed of  all  the  property  the  disposition  of 
which  Is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  effec- 
tuate such  section,  or  (2)  ceased  to  be  a 
holding  company  or  multiple  holding  com- 
pany (as  the  case  may  be) . 

"(f)  Certain  Exchanges  of  Securities. — 
In  the  case  of  an  exchange  described  In  sub- 
section (a)(2)(A)(lv)  or  subsection  (b)(2) 
(A)(lv),  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  (as  the  case 
may  be)  shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  principal  amount  of  the  securities  re- 
ceived does  not  exceed  the  principal  amount 
of  the  securities  exchanged. 
"Sec.  1122.  Special  Rules. 

"(a)  Basis  of  Property  Acquired  in  Dis- 
tributions.— If  by  reason  of  section  1121, 
gain  Is  not  recognized  with  respect  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  any  property,  then,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate— 

"(1)  if  the  property  is  received  by  a  share- 
holder with  respect  to  stock,  without  the 
surrender  by  such  shareholder  of  stock,  the 
basis  of  the  property  received  and  of  the 
stock  with  respect  to  which  It  is  distributed 
shall.  In  the  distributee's  hands,  be  deter- 
mined by  allocating  between  such  property 
and  such  stock  the  adjusted  basis  of  such 
stock;  or 

"(2)  if  the  property  Is  received  by  a  share- 
holder In  exchange  for  stock  or  by  a  security 
holder  In  exchange  for  securities,  the  basis 
of  the  property  received  shall.  In  the  dis- 
tributee's hands,  be  the  same  as  the  adjusted 
basis  of  the  Interest  or  securities  exchanged. 
Increased  by — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  property  received 
which  was   treated  as   a  dividend,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  gain  to  the  taxpayer 
recognized  on  the  property  received  (not  in- 
cluding any  portion  of  such  gain  which  was 
treated  as  a  dividend). 

"(b)  Allocation  of  Earnings  and  Prof- 
its.— 

"(1)  Distribution  of  Stock  in  a  Con- 
trolled Corporation. — In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
tribution by  a  qualified  holding  company 
under  section  1121(a)  (1)  or  (b)  (1)  of  stock 
In  a  controlled  corporation,  proper  alloca- 
tion with  respect  to  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  the  distributing  corporation  and  the  con- 
trolled corporation  shall  be  made  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 


"(2)  Exchanges  Described  ik  Section 
1121(c)(2)  OR  (3). — In  the  case  of  any  ex- 
change described  in  section  1121(c)(2)  or 
(3),  proper  allocation  with  respect  to  the 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  corporation  trans- 
ferring the  property  and  the  corporation  re- 
ceiving such  property  shall  be  made  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"(3)  Definition  of  Controlled  Corpora- 
tion.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the 
term  "controlled  corporation"  means  a  cor- 
poration with  respect  to  which  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  total  combined  voting  power 
of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  and  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  total  number  of  shares 
of  all  other  classes  Is  owned  by  the  distribu- 
ting qualified  holding  company. 

"(c)  Periods  of  Limitation. — The  p>eriods 
of  limitation  provided  In  section  6501  (re- 
lating to  limitations  on  assessment  and  col- 
lection) shall  not  expire,  with  respect  to 
any  deficiency  (Including  Interest  and  addi- 
tions to  the  tax)  resulting  solely  from  the 
receipt  of  property  by  shareholders  or  se- 
curity holders  in  a  distribution  which  Is 
certified  by  the  Corporation  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  section  1121,  until 
five  years  after  the  distributing  company 
notifies  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  ( In  such 
manner  and  virlth  such  accompanying  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe)  that  the  period  (in- 
cluding extensions  thereof)  prescribed  in 
the  relevant  provision  of  section  408  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  or  section  1121(e), 
whichever  Is  applicable,  has  expired;  and 
such  assessment  may  be  made  notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  law  or  rule  of  law 
which  would  otherwise  prevent  such  assess- 
ment. 

"(d)  Itemization  of  Property. — In  any 
certification  under  this  part,  the  Corporation 
shall  make  such  specification  and  itemiza- 
tion of  property  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
"Sec.  1123.  Definitions. 

"(a)  Holding  Company. — For  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  term  "holding  company"  means 
any  corporation  which  is  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  as  defined  in  section  408 
(a)  (1)  (D)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(b)  Multiple  Holding  Company. — For 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  "multiple 
holding  company"  means  any  corporation 
which  Is  a  multiple  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  as  defined  In  section  408(a)  (1) 
(E)    of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(c)  Qualified  Holdino  Company. — 

"(1)  In  General. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  for  purposes  of  this  part  the 
term  "qualified  holding  company"  means  any 
corporation  which  Is  a  holding  company  or 
multiple  holding  company  (as  the  case  may 
be)  and  which  holds  prohibited  property 
acquired  by  it — 

"(A)  on  or  before  April  14,  1967, 

"(B)  in  a  distribution  In  which  gain  to 
such  company  with  respect  to  the  receipt  of 
such  property  was  not  recognized  by  reason 
of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  1121,  or 

"(C)  m  exchange  for  all  of  its  stock  In 
an  exchange  described  In  section  1121  (c) 
(2)  or  (c)(3). 

"(2)  Limitations. — 

"(A)  A  holding  company  or  multiple 
holding  company  shall  not  be  a  qualified 
holding  company,  unless  It  would  have  been 
a  holding  company  or  multiple  holding  com- 
pany, respectively,  on  April  14,  1967,  If  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company  Amend- 
ments of  1967  had  been  In  effect  on  such 
date,  or  unless  It  Is  a  holding  company  or 
multiple  holding  company,  respectively,  de- 
termined solely  by  reference  to — 

"(i)  property  acquired  by  it  on  or  before 
April  14,  1967, 

"(11)  property  acquired  by  it  in  a  distribu- 
tion in  which  gain  to  such  company  with 
respect  to  the  receipt  of  such  property  was 


not  recognized  by  reason  of  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  section  1121,  and 

"(111)  property  acquired  by  It  In  exchange 
for  all  of  Its  stock  in  an  exchange  described 
In  section  1121  (c)  (2)  or  (3). 

"(B)  A  holding  company  or  multiple 
holding  company  shall  not  be  a  qualified 
holding  company  by  reason  of  property  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  or  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  unless  such  property  was  ac- 
quired In  a  distribution  with  respect  to 
stock,  which  stock  was  acquired  by  such 
holding  company  or  multiple  holding  com- 
pany, respectively. — 

"(1)  on  or  before  April  14,  1967, 

"(11)  m  a  distribution  (with  respect  to 
stock  held  by  It  on  April  14,  1967.  or  with 
respect  to  stock  In  respect  of  which  all  pre- 
vious applications  of  this  clause  are  satisfied) 
with  respect  to  which  gain  to  it  was  not  rec- 
ognized by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
section  1121,  or 

"(111)  In  exchange  for  all  of  its  stock  in  an 
exchange  described  In  section  1121  (c)  (2) 
or  (3). 

"(C)  A  company  shall  be  treated  as  a 
qualified  holding  company  only  if  the  Cor- 
poration certifies  that  it  satisfies  the  fore- 
going requirements  of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Prohibited  Property. — For  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  term  'prohibited  property' 
means  In  the  case  of  any  holding  company 
or  multiple  holding  company,  property  ( other 
than  nonexempt  property)  the  disposition  of 
which  would  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
effectuate  section  408  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  If  such  company  continued  to  be  a 
holding  company  or  multiple  holding  com- 
pany (as  the  case  may  be)  l>eyond  the 
relevant  period  specified  in  such  Act. 

"(e)  Nonexempt  Property. — For  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  term  'nonexempt  property' 
means — 

"(1)  obligations  (Including  notes,  drafts, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  bankers'  acceptances) 
having  a  maturity  at  the  time  of  issuance  of 
not  exceeding  24  months,  exclusive  of  days  of 
grace; 

"(2)  securities  issued  by  or  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  or  Interest  by  a  government  or 
subdivision  thereof  or  by  any  Instrumentality 
of  a  government  or  subdivision;  or 

"(3)  money,  and  the  right  to  receive 
money  not  evidenced  by  a  security  or  ob- 
ligation (other  than  a  security  or  obligation 
described  In  paragraph  (1  )or  (2)). 

"(f)  Corporation. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  'Corporation'  means  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion." 

(b)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Part  X.  Distributions  Pursuant  to  Savings 
and  Loan  Holding  Company 
Amendments  of  1967." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


HEARINGS  ON  ONE-BANK  HOLDING 
COMPANIES  TO  OPEN  TUESDAY 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  open  hearings  on  legislation  to  con- 
trol financial  conglomerates— the  so- 
called  one-bank  holding  companies. 

This  is  some  of  the  most  important 
legislation  to  come  before  the  committee 
in  recent  years.  The  growth  of  these  one- 
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bank  holding  companies  threatens  to 
concentrate  the  economic  power  of  the 
Nation  In  the  hands  of  a  few  large  banks. 
These  c(H\glomerates,  with  a  bank  as  the 
central  driving  force,  are  the  greatest 
danger  to  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Through  theie  one-bank  holding  ccwn- 
panles,  the  large  banks  have  been  able 
to  move  Into  a  variety  of  nonbanklng  en- 
terprises ranging  from  Insiirance  to 
manufacturing.  This  device  Is  destroying 
the  traditional  safeguard  of  separation 
of  banking  froQi  nonbanklng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  grave  dangers  of 
banks  moving  into  other  businesses  wsis 
outlined  In  a  speech  by  J.  L.  Robertson, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  at  a  mieetlng  in  St.  Louis  last 
week.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  aU  Mem- 
bers who  are  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem will  take  the  time  to  read  Governor 
Robertson's  remarks.  I  place  a  copy  of 
the  text  of  that  speech  In  the  Record: 

Bac^  to  Brandkis 
(Address  of  J.  L^  Robertson,  Vice  Chairman 
or  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal 
.  Reserve  System,  at  a  meeting  of  member 
banks  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  and  the 
boards  of  dlrec(tors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  St.  iotils  and  Its  Uttle  Rock, 
Louisville,  a^id  Memphis  branches,  St  Louis. 
Mo.,  April  1^1W9) 

While  to  ttjeTotst  of  my  knowledge  Chair- 
man Martin  has^ever  undertaken  to  visit, 
much  less  speaJr^n,  my  home  town.  Broken 
Bow,  Nebraska,  jt  is  certainly  my  pleasure  to- 
day to  be  once  again  in  his,  and  It  Is  a 
pleasiire  doubled 'by  the  opportunity  to  pay 
public  tribute  to  him  and  to  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  city  Where  It  began.  My  remarks, 
however,  will  coBcern  another  career  which 
has  St.  Louis  rootji.  namely,  Mr.  Justice  Bran- 
dels,  who  was  a(Lmltted  to  the  bar  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  this  very  spot  little  less 
than  a  century  aj  o. 

As  you  know,  Lduis  Brandels  was  more  than 
a  judge  and  a  lajwyer.  Both  on  and  off  the 
bench,  he  was  preeminently  a  public  phi- 
losopher to  whoi^  a  legal  brief,  a  judicial 
opinion,  and  an  allele  for  the  popular  press 
were  equally  available  modes  of  safeguarding 
the  public  Interest  by  an  unflagging  in- 
sistence on  the  ^ghest  standards  of  com- 
mercial and  flnadclal  ethics.  And  It  Is  from 
his  most  popular  writing  on  this  subject,  the 
basic  "Other  People's  Money  and  How  the 
Bankers  Use  It" [that  I  take  my  text  for 
today. 

It  was  a  work  which  sent  a  shock  wave 
through  the  Ame^ca  of  the  gaslight  era,  and 
In  fact  was  one  ^i  the  forces  which  led  to 
the  establishment!  °^  ^^^  Federal  Reserve.  In 
one  sense,  the  bodk  now  Is  anachronistic  and 
even  antiquarian!,  for  the  speclflc  abuses 
which  moved  Brindeis  to  write  have  long 
been  corrected.  In  another  sense,  however,  the 
overall  philoeophjt  captured  In  Its  title  has  a 
continuing,  and  ^en  a  timeless,  validity.  In 
fact.  It  has  an  exiraordlnarllv  apt  relevance 
and  application  tb  two  distinct  but  related 
public  questions  df  today — on  one  hand,  the 
bank  holding  co^npany  Issue  and  on  the 
other,  the  probl^  posed  by  the  current 
wave  of  congeneric  and  conglomerate  expan- 
sion. 

If  I  may  briefljj  sliift  my  authorities  and 
borrow  a  phrase  ifrom  Brandels'  great  col- 
league, Mr.  Justlcfc  Holmes,  these  two  ques- 
tions are  ones  wbjich  could  stand  more  em- 
phasis on  the  obtlous  and  less  elaboration 
of  the  obscure.  Cartalnly  the  root  Issues  in- 
volved are  neither  complex  nor  dilScult,  but 
rather  are  simplicity  Itself  and  tvim  on  the 
three  simple  polnti  of  prudeTice,  fairriesa,  and 
experience. 

On  the  Issue  of  jprudence,  I  return  to  Jus- 
tice Brandels  and  an  injunction  which  he 


made  a  chapter  title  In  his  book.  The  Injunc- 
tion was  "Serve  One  Master  Only".  It  is  as 
valid  to  the  banking  of  1989  as  It  was  to  the 
banking  of  1913,  and  its  validity  consists  in 
this — applications  for  bank  credit  are  to  be 
granted  on  their  merits,  not  on  the  in- 
fluence nor  even  the  possibility  of  influence 
of  some  other  considerations. 

Its  most  topical  application  is  on  the  ques- 
tion   of    whether    the   salutary    constraints 
which  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956    lays    on    Inter-organlzatlon    dealings 
should   be   extended   to   one   bank   holding 
companies.  On  this  point  there  is  certainly 
room   for  debate,   but  I  must  confess  my 
failure  to  comprehend  the  relevance  of  the 
argument  that  the  great  majority  of  such 
organizations    have    comported    themselves 
with  honor  and  integrity  in  such  dealings. 
That  point  can  be  disposed  of  almost  out  of 
hand,  for  virtually  every  law  on  the  statute 
books  has  resulted  not  from  the  conduct  of 
the  many  but  the  misbehavior  of  the  few. 
Hence,  any  invocation  of  a  general  pattern 
seems  to  me  to  miss  the  p>otat  completely. 
Rather,  what  we  are  talking  about  here  Is 
the  reasonable  poesiblllty  of  regrettable  con- 
sequences which  can  come  to  pass  when  a 
conflict  of  Interest  is  present.  When  this  hap- 
pens,   when    a    banker    tries   to   serve    two 
masters,  indeed,  when  he  merely  has  two 
masters,   there    arise   Invidious   implications 
which  cut  two  ways.  More  obvious  Is  the  pos- 
sible out-and-out  favoritism  that  may  be  ac- 
corded  to   the   applications   of   subsidiaries 
and  affiliates  or  to  the  customers  of  either. 
More  subtle,  and  I  think  really  more  corro- 
sive, is  the  possible  negative  discrimination — 
the  loans  not  made,  or  even  the  double  stand- 
ard of  Judgment  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
competitors    of    subsidiaries    and    affiliates. 
Again,  to  my  mind  it  Is  absolutely  no  an- 
swer to  either  situation  to  assert  that  the 
recipients  of  such  potentially  favored  treat- 
ment, whether  positive  or  negative,  are  sub- 
ject to  examination  ex  post  factor  or  that 
only  a  limited  percentage  of  bank  assets  may 
be  legally  misapplied. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here,  as  the 
very  title  of  the  Brandels  book  reminds  us. 
Is  a  situation  very  close  to  the  law  of  trusts. 
For  both  trusts  and  banking  by  definition 
Involve  other  people's  money  and  the  analogy 
common  to  both  comes  down  to  this — a 
banker  should  not  only  resist  temptation,  but 
like  a  trustee,  he  should  not  even  let 
himself  be  led  Into  It.  Or  to  put  the  mat- 
ter another  way,  any  evil  Inherent  in  alle- 
giance to  two  masters  is  not  to  be  ptmlshed 
after  the  fact,  but  the  very  possibility  of  Its 
commission  Is  to  be  forbidden  at  the  outset. 
Hence,  as  the  Board  of  Oovemors  has  re- 
peatedly recommended,  there  is  a  powerful 
case  for  extending  the  salutary  restrains  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  against  self- 
dealing  to  their  logical  conclusion — i.e.,  to 
one  bank  holding  companies. 

Actually,  there  seems  to  be  no  serious  dis- 
pute on  this  issue,  and  most  of  the  public 
debate  has  proceeded  on  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  constraints  rather  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  constraints  themselves.  Yet  this 
very  general  recognition  is  paralleled  by  a 
surprising  lack  of  attention  on  a  related 
front  and  this  concerns  my  second,  and  even 
more  basic,  point.  This  is  fairness. 

To  be  sure,  this  Issue  of  fairness  has  not 
gone  completely  undiscussed.  To  the  extent 
I  have  been  able  to  follow  the  matter,  how- 
ever, such  public  utterances  as  I  have  read 
seemed  singularly  irrelevant.  So  let  me  make 
a  point  as  emphatically  as  I  can.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  obvious  violation  of  prudence, 
any  alliance  of  banking  and  nonbanklng  en- 
terprise— other  than  that  permitted  under 
the  most  rare,  rigorous,  and  regulated  excep- 
tions— offends  the  elementary  principle  of 
fairness  in  not  one  but  two  particulars.  Both 
derive  from  a  common  root,  the  distinctive- 
ness of  banking.  For  banking  Is  unusual  In 
being  a  business  of  highly  restricted  entry, 


and  It  Is  unique  In  Its  monopoly  of  demand 
deposits.  From  these  distinctive  aspects  two 
ineq\iitable  advantages  are  afforded,  actually 
or  potentially,  to  a  bank-allied  business  over 
its  independent  competitors.  The  first,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  is  the  risk  of  adverse  odds 
or  even  the  double  standard,  which  the  latter 
may  meet  in  seeking  bank  credit.  The  second 
is  the  posslbUlty — thanks  to  the  indispens- 
able business  need  of  cheuklng  account  fa- 
duties — of  actually  having  to  furnish  a  com- 
petitive adversary  with  the  financial  sinews 
of  war  by  using  the  deposit  services  of  his 
banking  affiliate. 

This  point  has  another  application,  it 
seems  to  me.  In  an  area  where,  again,  much 
argument  has  a  high  degree  of  Irrelevance 

This  concerns  what  Is — or  should   be the 

business  of  banking,  and  this  applies  whether 
or  not  the  bank  involved  la  affiliated  with  a 
bank  holding  company  operation.  Now  the 
proper  business  of  a  bank  is  not  an  issue  to 
be  resolved  by  analysis  of  nlneiteenth  century 
court  decisions  which  were  written  In  a  day 
of  virtually  unlimited  market  entry  and  of 
distinctions,  as  yet  uncomprehended,  be- 
tween financial  and  nonflnanclal  operations. 
Rather,  It  Is  to  be  answered  in  a  context  In 
which  banking  has  become  a  business  of 
restricted  entry,  and  one  possessing  a  mo- 
nopoly of  an  Indispensable  resource.  The  con- 
sequence Is  that  the  most  elementary  fair- 
ness demands  that  a  bank  stick  to  the  busi- 
ness of  banking,  as  the  latter  twentieth 
century  understands  It.  with  such  facilities 
and  powers  as  are  necessary  to  provide  bank- 
ing services  to  the  public  efficiently  and 
economically,  and  not  foray  from  a  protected 
sanctuary  to  compete  (either  directly  or  via 
an  affiliate)  with  enterprises  which  operate 
In  a  free-entry  environment  tmd  which  must 
use  banking  services. 

However,  the  Issue  of  fairness  does  not 
stop  here.  Bound  up  In  the  current  debate 
Is  the  whole  vexed  question  of  permitting. 
via  grandfather  clauses,  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  certain  alliances  of  banking  and 
nonbanklng  business.  Certainly  the  invid- 
ious double  standard  and  the  ongoing  spe- 
cial privilege  of  grandfather  clauses  seem 
self-evident.  In  the  holding  company  con- 
text, the  special  unfairness  of  a  grandfather 
clause  seems  particularly  manifest,  for  here 
we  have  witnessed  the  scramble — I  am  al- 
most tempted  to  say  copycat  stampede — to 
achieve  special  status,  under  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  almost  certain  Congressional  action 
on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  re- 
sulting consequence  of  the  arbitrary  and 
completely  fortuitous  character  of  any  ex- 
emptions accorded. 

To  me,  the  "fairness"  doctrine  Is  perhaps 
the  most  basic  In  law.  Its  strength  Is  its 
simplicity,  as  the  child's  complaint — "That's 
not  fair/" — tellingly  reminds  us. 

There  are  some  other  Issues  in  the  hold- 
ing company  arena  which  are  neither  simple 
nor  self-evident  and  which  must  be  men- 
tioned. I  have  previously  addressed  myself 
to  them.  One  Is  the  ominous  parallels,  ob- 
vious to  anyone  who  cares  to  look,  between 
the  corporate  pyramiding  of  the  twenties 
and  that  of  the  present  time.  In  mention- 
ing any  parallel  between  the  sixties  and  the 
twenties,  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Board  are  to  be  understood  as  as- 
serting that  the  current  situation  Is  either 
a  mirror  Image  of  what  Is  gone  before  or 
that  the  past  will  play  out  Its  pattern  once 
more,  complete  as  to  every  minor  detail.  Yet 
the  past  is  not  without  Its  merit  as  a  guide 
to  the  future,  and  as  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch*  has  noted,  we  have  had  a  long 
history — "predominantly  unsatisfactory"  of 
holding  company  pyramiding  of  regulated 
and  unregulated  enterprise. 

We  have  also  had  a  history,  not  so  long  per- 

•  Corporate  Life  among  the  Pyramids, 
February  5,  1969. 
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baps  but  certainly  unsatisfactory — of  the  ef- 
fects of  a  fragmented  Jurisdiction  and  per- 
verse cross-purposing  of  authority  among  the 
federal  bank  supervisory  agencies.  I  would 
make  only  one  point  here — this  unsatisfac- 
tory experience  did  not  arise  because  the  sev- 
eral agencies  were  staffed  with  Inept  or  eyll 
men.  Rather  It  arose  because  the  very  struc- 
ture of  supervision  was  faulty,  and  the 
wonder  Is  that  we  did  not  have  more  trouble. 
To  try  to  put  that  structure  to  rights  is  a 
Herculean  task,  I  can  testify,  and  It  is  a  task 
we  cannot  accomplish  overnight.  But  what 
we  certainly  can  do  now  is  to  avoid  any  step, 
in  solving  the  holding  company  problem, 
which  would  deliberately  extend  the  super- 
visory muddle  to  new  fields,  and  particularly 
to  do  so  at  that  critical  Juncture  of  banking 
and  nonbanklng  activities  where  the  pos- 
sibility of  divided  decisions,  competition  In 
laxity,  and  Inequitable  distinctions  seem  so 
manifestly  probable. 

Having  spoken  at  length  on  both  points 
previously.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  so  here.  I 
might,  however,  close  by  noting  their  sim- 
ilarity with  a  return  to  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Justice  BrandeU  and  his  Injunction  that  ex- 
perience Is  the  best  teacher.  This  Is  my  final 
point  and  it  applies  to  both  corporate  pyr- 
amiding and  bank  supervision.  Both  are 
products  of  history,  and  we  should  learn 
something  from  that  history.  For  while  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  past  will  repeat  In  every 
detail,  I  do  ask  you  to  remember  that  in  those 
fields  as  elsewhere,  the  price  of  Ignoring  the 
lesson  of  history  is  to  be  fated.  In  some  way 
or  other,  to  repeat  It. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  also  place  In  the  Rec- 
ord a  news  release  which  I  issued  last 
week  announcing  the  list  of  witnesses  for 
the  first  week  of  hearings  on  the  holding 
company  legislation.  Other  witnesses 
will  be  announced  later: 

WASHINGTON,  DC,  April  8. — Chairman 
Wright  Patman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  today  released  the  list 
of  witnesses  for  the  first  week  of  hearings  on 
HJl.  6778,  a  bill  to  regulate  financial  con- 
glomerates. 

The  hearings  will  open  at  10  a.m.,  April  15, 
Room  2128,  Rayburn  House  Office  BuUding, 
before  the  full  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

The  witness  list  for  the  first  week: 

Tuesday,  April  15:  Professor  A.  A.  Berle, 
Columbia  University;  Professor  Louis  B. 
Schwartz,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School. 

Wednesday,  April  16:  Mr.  Milton  Shapp, 
Businessman,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  T. 
H.  Mllner,  Jr.,  President  and  Trust  Officer, 
First  National  Bank  of  Athens,  Athens, 
Georgia;  Mr.  Othmar  G.  Gruenlnger,  Gruen- 
Inger  Travel  Service,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Thursday,  April  17:  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury David  M.  Kennedy;  Undersecretary  of  the 
Treasury  Charles  Walker;  Richard  W.  Mc- 
Laren, Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Anti- 
trust. 

Friday,  April  18:  Chairman  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin  and  Vice  Chairman  J.  L, 
Robertson,  representing  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 


BANKER  SPEAKS  OUT  AGAINST 
HIGH    INTEREST   RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  conscientious  bankers  throughout 
this  Nation  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
high  Interest  policies  which  are  forced 
upon  them  by  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  large  banks  in  the  money  centers. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  many  small-  and  medi- 
um-sized banks  are  conscientiously  at- 
tempting to  serve  their  customers  and 
they  do  not  share  either  the  profits  or 
the  greed  of  the  larger  members  of  the 
banking  fraternity.  It  is  often  difficult 
for  the  officers  of  these  smaller  banks  to 
speak  out  since  their  Industry  Is  so  domi- 
nated by  the  financial  giants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  president  of  a  bank  In 
Pennsylvania  denouncing  the  high  in- 
terest rates  and  the  questionable  prac- 
tices of  the  big  banks. 

This  conscientious  bank  officer  wrote 
me: 

We  have  always  felt  that  a  national  bank 
should  try  to  meet  all  the  credit  needs  of 
Its  conununlty  regardless  of  the  size  of  ei- 
ther the  conununlty  or  bank.  For  me,  this 
means  serving  not  only  the  businessman, 
professional  man  and  prosperous  farmer,  but 
also  all  wage  earners  and  even  those  who 
might  be  unemployed  temporarily  and  re- 
ceiving public  assistance.  I  feel  that  I  can 
say  that  no  one  need  leave  this  conununlty 
looking  for  a  small,  personal  loan  and  have 
to  resort  to  a  comptany  charging  86%  annual 
interest. 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  the  practices  of  this 
Pennsylvania  banker  were  emulated  by 
the  large  banks  we  would  not  today  be 
faced  with  this  critical  economic  situa- 
tion. I  commend  this  banker  for  speak- 
ing out  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  a  copy 
of  his  letter  in  the  Record,  but  for  his 
protection  I  have  deleted  his  name  and 
the  name  of  his  bank: 

Hon.  WaiCHT  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  . 

Dear  Represent attve  Patman:  I  want  you 
to  know  that  you  have  a  few  friends  in  the 
banking  fraternity  who  support  you  In  your 
fight  against  the  ridiculously  high  rates  of 
Interest  on  borrowed  money. 

We  are  a  small,  country  bank  wMch  has 
survived  the  various  panics  and  the  great 
depression,  to  celebrate  our  100th  Anniver- 
sary this  year.  Although,  we  mark  this  anni- 
versary In  sound  financial  condition,  I  face 
the  fut\u"e  with  many  misgivings  for  we  are 
In  direct  competition  with  banks  who  are 
ten,  one  hundred,  even  five  hundred  times 
our  size. 

Some  of  them  apparently  care  Uttle  what 
happens  to  Interest  rates,  for  they  use  a  num- 
ber of  "gimmicks"  like  points  on  mortgage 
loans,  compensating  balsjices  on  commercial 
loans,  and  special  incentives  to  car  dealers 
to  augment  interest  rates  which  are  already 
too  high  In  my  estimation. 

We  have  always  felt  that  a  national  bank 
should  try  to  meet  aU  the  credit  needs  of 
its  community  regardless  of  the  size  of  either 
the  community  or  bank.  For  me,  this  means 
serving  not  only  the  business  noan,  profes- 
sional man  and  prosperous  farmer,  but  also 
aU  wage  earners  and  even  those  who  might 
be  unemployed  temporarily  and  receiving 
public  assistance.  I  feel  that  I  can  say  that 
no  one  need  leave  this  community  looking 
for  a  small,  personal  loan  and  have  to  resort 
to  a  company  charging  36%  annu£il  Interest. 

We  want  to  continue  operating  as  we  have 
in  the  past  although,  I  don't  know  how  much 
longer  we  can  continue  If  something  isn't 
done  to  bring  Interest  rates  back  to  reason- 
able levels.  "Truth  In  Lending"  may  help 
some,  but  I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  fel- 
low bankers  who  have  the  cavaUer  attitude, 
"If  you  don't  like  our  rates  there  are  plenty 
of  others  who  want  a  new  car  or  home  so 
badly  they  wUl  pay  without  question". 

We  wish  you  well  In  your  continued  efforts 


to  bring  the  cost  of  borrowed  money  back 
to  a  reasonable  level. 
Sincerely, 


STATION  KVn-TV   DENOUNCES 
HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  much  of  the  news  media  has  be- 
gun to  speak  out  against  high  interest 
rates  and  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  forthright  statements  on  this  issue 
was  broadcast  in  an  editorial  by  Tom 
Martin  over  KVII-TV,  channel  7,  in 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  on  March  21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  a  copy  of  this  ex- 
cellent editorial  in  the  Record: 

The  message  that  Representative  Wright 
Patman  of  Texas  had  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  in  Las 
Vegas  this  week  must  have  gone  down  like 
castor  oil. 

As  Patman  put  It,  unless  President  Nixon 
forces  a  roll  back  of  the  new  seven  and  one- 
half  percent  prime  Interest  rate  now  being 
charged  by  the  country's  banks,  the  U.S.A. 
is  in  for  a  "monumental  economic  squeeze." 
And  since  Patman  is  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  his  words  have  a 
particularly  authoritative  ring  to  them. 

The  seven  and  one-half  percent  rate  that 
went  Into  effect  on  Monday  Is,  of  course,  the 
lowest  Interest  rate  It's  possible  for  the  big- 
gest corporations  with  the  best  credit  to  get. 
FYom  that  level — the  big  corporate  level. 
In  short — the  situation  deteriorates  rapidly, 
until  you  get  down  to  the  level  of  consumer 
finance,  where  the  Interest  rates  mount 
sharply.  To  put  It  In  another  perspective, 
many  have  now  concluded  It's  too  costly  to 
get  sick  because  of  hospital  charges,  and 
many  have  already  concluded  It's  too  costly 
to  die  because  of  the  high  cost  of  funerals. 
Now  It  may  fairly  be  said  it's  too  costly  to 
borrow  money,  buy  a  TV  set,  build  a  home, 
get  a  college  tuition  loan,  or  to  borrow  money 
for  any  reason.  In  short. 

William  McChesney  Martin,  the  crusty 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
where  the  mouey  rates  are  determined,  sees 
the  economy  as  one  big  set  of  charts  and 
graphs  which  can  be  manipulated  to  cause 
any  set  of  economic  conditions  we  want.  If 
money  gets  too  plentiful — Just  hike  the  in- 
terest rates  a  pinch  and  things  will  right 
themselves.  If  unemployment  gets  a  little 
high.  Just  drop  the  Interest  rates  so  Industry 
can  borrow  more,  expand  more,  and  create 
new  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

Patman,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  the  whole 
picture  differently.  When  the  cost  of  money 
gets  unconscionably  high,  it's  not  the  big 
corporations  who  suffer — they're  only  incon- 
venienced. It's  the  Uttle  guy  who  takes  It  on 
the  chin  every  time  he  tries  to  buy  anything 
from  a  TV  set  to  a  house  to  put  It  In.  And 
this.  In  Patman's  words,  "Is  little  more  than 
robbery." 

Just  about  two  weeks  ago.  In  one  of  their 
now  famous  committee  hearing  exchanges, 
Patman  pointed  a  finger  at  Board  Chairman 
Martin  and  told  him  he  may  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  the  most  expensive  Federal  official  on 
record. 

Maybe  soon  you'll  be  out  shopping  for  a 
new  car  or  a  house  or  a  household  appliance 
that  you'U  be  buying  on  credit,  or  maybe 
soon  you'U  be  talking  to  your  friendly  neigh- 
borhood banker  about  a  smaU  loan  for  some 
worthwhile    purpose.    In    that    case,    you'U 
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TIME    TO    C108E    $3    BILLION    BIG 
BUSINE$S  TAX  LOOPHOLE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  Extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  J  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
necessary inflajtlonary  condition  of  the 
economy,  largely  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  B^ard  as  it  swings  between 
recessions  on  !its  pendulum  of  panic 
has  once  more  imposed  a  cyclical  credit 
crush  on  the  people  of  our  Nation— 
particularly  th«  people  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income. 

President  Hixon's  administration, 
which  appears  to  have  trained  imder 
Federal  Reserve  coaching,  has  re- 
sponded by  raising  FHA  and  VA  home 
mortgage  interest  rates  to  an  alltirae 
high  of  7V3  peipent.  thereby  saving  our 
^^"  f?.^  inod^ate-income  citizens  the 
trouble  of  seeking  homeownershlp  be- 
cause they  caniiot  afford  it  any  more 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  always 
ready  to  compfete— even  with  its  own 
pupUs— when  1«  comes  to  clubbing  the 
economy,  has  riiised  the  prime  interest 
rate  to  TVz  &n^  the  discount  rate  to  6 
percent,  showlni  us  again  that  it  refuses 
to  be  outdone  \*hen  It  comes  to  setting 
sorry  records. 

Mr.  Nixon  himself,  after  indicating 
support  for  continuation  of  the  surtax 
seemingly  has  been  caught  up  in  the 
spirit  of  the  situation  and  has  called 
for  a  drastic  reliction  in  the  Job  Corps 
program.  As  a  rdsult,  many  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed  will  be  relieved  of  hold- 
ing even  slendar  hope  of  earning  the 
right  to  share  the  Nation's  wealth. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Nixon,  through 
his  lieutenants,  l>as  Indicated  reluctance 
to  close  one  of  the  largest  loopholes  In 
the  Nation's  tax  jstructiu-e— one  through 
which  big  busiiiess  and  industry  have 
skipped  while  planning  an  enormous  in- 
flationary. 14-peicent  investment  spend- 
ing increase  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  \l  have  issued  a  news 
release  which  essentially  states  that  the 
high  mterest,  tight  money  conditions 
that  now  mark  our  Inflationary  econ- 
omy, be  shared  hiore  equitably  by  the 
people  who  can  ^t  afford  to.  Accord- 
ingly, I  msert  tha  release  in  the  Record: 
Patman  Calls  ro  t  Repeal  of  Investment 

I^HEDrr 
Washington,  DC ..  April  8.— The  Chairman 
or  the  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee declared  today  that  realistic  efforts  to 
check  damaging  Inflation  "absolutely  re- 
quire elimination  cf  a  $3  billion  a  year  tax 
windfall  to  big  business  and  industry" 

Representative  Wright  Patman  (D.,  Texas) 
said,  "It  doesn't  mfike  any  sense  to  continue 
the  7  percent  Inves  ment  tax  credit  windfall 
and  at  the  same  time  try  to  fight  Inflation 
by  creating  a  credit  crunch  for  consumers 
home  buyers,  and  S  tate  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments struggling  to  finance  urgently- 
needed  public  faclUUes." 

Patman.  who  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  anjd  Currency  Committee 
said  that  the  small  businessman  and  In- 
dustrialist cant  take  advantage  of  the  7 
percent  investment  tax  credit  because  they 
can  t  afford  to  borrow  at  today's  record  high 
Interest  rates.  * 


On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  "large  com- 
panies raise  Investment  funds  through  their 
prices— In  effect  getting  Interest-free  money 
on  which  the  Treasury  pays  $7  for  every  $100 
Invested  In  plant  expansion  or  Improvement." 

As  an  example,  a  large  Industry  planning 
to  Invest  $25  million  In  plant  will  receive  a 
$1,750,000  gift  from  the  Treasury  which 
means  the  ordinary  taxpayers  have  to  pay 
more. 

Patman  said  the  Investment  tax  credit  was 
voted  by  Congress  to  Stimulate  the  economy, 
reduce  unemployment,  and  avoid  a  recession. 

"A  recent  Commerce  Department  survey." 
Patman  said,  "discloses  that  business  and 
industry  plan  to  Increase  spending  this  year 
by  14  percent." 

"This  amounts  to  a  fantastic  360  percent 
increase  over  last  year's  rise  In  spending  and 
a  700  percent  Increase  over  the  rise  In  invest- 
ment spending  the  year  before,"  Patman 
continued. 

"Under  these  conditions,"  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  Chairman  said,  "the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  constitutes  a  strong  push 
toward  worsening  Inflation,  even  higher  in- 
terest rates,  and.  ultimately,  a  recession." 

"The  Federal  Reserve's  policy  of  excessive 
borrowing  costs  and  restricted  credit  have 
already  put  the  nation's  housing  objectives 
In  Jeopardy,"  Patman  asserted. 

"By  the  same  token."  he  added.  "It  is  be- 
coming all  but  impossible  for  States  and 
municipal  governments  to  finance  all  of  the 
$500  billion  in  public  facilities  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  determined  they 
must  build  in  the  ten-year  period  ending  in 
1975." 


Apnl  U,  1969      I    April  U,  1969 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  THIS 
WEEK 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  sit  during  the 
sessions  this  week  provided  we  do  not  sit 
while  the  House  is  considering  a  bill 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  has  been 
delayed  a  couple  of  weeks  in  starting 
hearings  on  a  very  important  bill,  the 
one-bank  holding  companies.  We  shall 
start  hearings  tomorrow  and  we  will  have 
hearings  on  each  day  this  week 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  have 
talked  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  our  side,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall).  He  is  In  agree- 
ment with  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  As  long  as  the  request  is 
lunited  to  the  committee  sitting  during 
general  debate,  we  on  our  side  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the 
way  we  will  proceed. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  in  this  House  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  CBS  network 
has  terminated  the  showing  of  the 
Smothers  Brothers  television  program 
Those  who  have  watched  that  program 
would.  I  trust,  agree  with  me  that  CBs 
has  done  a  disservice  to  the  viewing  pub- 
lic in  taking  such  action. 

There  is  little  enough  worthy  of 
watehlng  on  the  "boob  tube."  To  censor 
and  remove  one  of  the  few  sparkling 
shows  because  of  the  wit  and  the  use  of 
satire  makes  TV  even  more  depressing 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Dr.  Frank  Stan- 
ton  which  I  am  setting  forth  in  Its  en- 
tirety with  the  hope  that  others  of  my 
colleagues  will  register  similar  com- 
plaints with  the  Columbia  Broadcastine 
System : 

^     ^  April  8. 1969. 

Dr.  Prank  Stanton. 

President,    Columbia    Broadcasting    System 
New  York.  NY. 
Dear  Dr.  Stanton:  I  was  very  distressed 
to  learn  that  the  CBS  network  has  cancelled 
the  Smothers  Brothers  Comedy  Hour. 

It  seems  that  our  network  censors  have 
little  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  the  33 
million  Americans  who  regularly  enjoy  these 
talented  and  Irreverent  entertainers.  Surely 
any  adult  audience  should  be  allowed  to  de-' 
clde  for  Itself  whether  comedy  material  is  in 
good  taste  or  not. 

In  applying  standards  of  good  taste  I  fall 
to  see  why  CBS  singles  out  the  Smothers 
Brothers  program  from  other  network  fare 
which  so  often  Is  nothing  more  than  Juvenile 
nonsense  and  banality  passed  off  as  adult 
entertainment. 

The  medium  of  television  is  an  Important 
public  asset  that  should  be  free  to  experi- 
ment, to  be  provocative — It  should  never, 
never  be  entrusted  to  a  censorship  mentality! 
How  deplorable  that  a  few  cautious  and 
humorless  men  can  decide  what  political  or 
religious  satire  can  be  televised  on  air  waves 
that  belong  to  the  American  people  in  the 
first  place. 

I  hope  the  decision  of  the  CBS  network 
win  be  reviewed  and  reconsidered. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


TERMINATION  OF  SMOTHERS 
BROTHERS  TELEVISION  PRO- 
GRAM IS  DISSERVICE  TO  VIEW- 
ING PUBLIC 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION  ON 
MARIHUANA 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing  a  bill  today  that  would  establish  a 
Presidential  Commission  on  Marihuana. 
I  think  it  is  high  time  that  our  Govern- 
ment take  a  new  look  at  marihuana  use 
and  educate  Itself  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  need  a  respected  blue-ribbon 
panel  to  examine  the  medical,  social,  and 
legal  questions  involved — an  authorita- 
tive study  that  sweeps  away  old  myths 
and  shibboleths  and  establishes  In  their 
place  intelligent  up-to-date  conclusions 
and  recommendations. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  society  that 
fears  its  own  children  is  a  sick  society. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  marihuana  use  is 
a  major  Issue  that  divides  young  and  old 
in  this  country.  If  we  are  to  condemn  and 
punish  our  young  people,  we  ought  to  be 
sure  we  have  facts — not  propaganda. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  legislative  history 
that  prompted  the  enactment  of  the  first 
marihuana  laws  passed  by  Congress  in 
1937.  The  severe  criminal  penalties  im- 
posed on  possession  of  marihuana  were 


based  on  emotion  and  hearsay.  Even 
more  regrettable — 30  years  later — the 
testimony  of  Dr.  James  Goddard,  then 
Food  and  Drug  Administrator,  was  sum- 
marily dismissed  by  many  persons  un- 
willing to  reexamine  the  question  in  Ught 
of  new  scientific  evidence.  This  intem- 
perate climate  should  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  exist. 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the 
conclusions  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Drug  Depend- 
ence as  submitted  to  the  British  Home 
Secretary  on  November  1,  1968. 

The  committee  found  that  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  people  in  all  classes  of 
British  society  were  using  marihuana 
regularly  for  social  pleasure. 

The  most  striking  conclusion  of  the 
British  report  is: 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  such  activity  Is 
causing  violent  crime  or  aggressive  anti- 
social behavior,  or  is  producing  In  otherwise 
normal  people  conditions  of  dependence  or 
psychosis,  requiring  medical  treatment. 

And  the  report  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  the  cannabis  substance  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  more  potent  than 
the  leaf  products — marihuana — of  the 
cannabis  plant  which  is  widely  used  in 
the  United  States. 

We  now  should  have  a  similar  study  in 
this  country.  I  am  aware  of  the  mari- 
huana research  efforts  being  made  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Such  efforts  should  be  encouraged — 
more  funds  should  be  appropriated  and 
coordination  improved.  But  a  Presiden- 
tial commission  is  also  needed.  Its  even- 
tual conclusions  and  recommendations 
should  be  the  basis  for  intelligent  public 
discussion  and  legislative  action  of  all 
levels — local.  State,  and  Federal. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  pre- 
dict what  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  would  be — but  there  is  not 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  present  crim- 
inal penalties  under  Federal  and  State 
law  for  the  mere  possession  of  marihuana 
are  excessive  and  self-defeating.  I  am  not 
talking  about  pushers  who  are  in  the 
business  of  selling  marihuana. 

It  is  an  outrage  and  a  tragedy  that 
young  men  or  young  women  should  be 
imprisoned  for  the  possession  of  mari- 
huana. It  is  apparent  that  such  penalties 
have  not  been  an  effective  deterrent  be- 
cause our  young  people  have  not  been 
persuaded  they  do  themselves  or  others 
any  harm.  The  dimensions  of  this  prob- 
lem are  reflected  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  at  least  35 
percent  of  our  college  students  have  used 
marihuana  and  the  numbers  are  increas- 
ing every  day. 

How  can  anyone  seriously  believe  that 
imprisonment  is  the  way  to  deal  with  this 
situation?  The  appalling  conditions  and 
practices  in  many  of  our  penal  institu- 
tions can  do  Infinitely  more  damage  to 
a  young  person  than  his  use  of  mari- 
huana. Furthermore,  a  criminal  record 
can  haunt  that  young  person  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  may  be  barred  from  cer- 
tain professions  and  denied  employment 
to  which  he  Is  entitled  and  for  which  he 
is  qualified. 

Regardless  of  whether  marihuana  is 
conclusively  shown  to  be  deleterious,  we 
must  find  new  remedies — criminal  penal- 


ties only  exacerbate  the  problem  and  re- 
flect attitudes  concerning  marihuana 
use. 

My  bill  does  not  suggest  in  any  way 
that  marihuana  be  legalized,  nor  does  It 
prescribe  the  nature  of  penalties  for  its 
use;  those  questions  should  properly  be 
left  to  the  Commission  tt  decide. 

My  bill  does  propose  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  conduct  a  study  of  marihuana 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing areas : 

First,  the  extent  of  use  of  marihuana 
in  the  United  States  to  include  number  of 
users,  number  of  arrests,  number  of  con- 
victions, amount  of  marihuana  seized, 
type  of  user,  nature  of  use ; 

Second,  an  evaluation  of  the  efficacy  of 
existing  marihuana  laws ; 

Third,  a  study  of  the  pharmacology  of 
marihuana  and  its  immediate  and  long 
term  effects  both  physiological  and 
psychological; 

Fourth,  the  relationship  of  marihuana 
use  to  aggressive  behavior  and  crime; 
and 

Fifth,  the  relationship  between  mari- 
huana and  the  use  of  other  drugs. 

It  is  time  we  started  asking  the  right 
questions  about  marihuana  use  Instead  of 
clinging  to  the  wrong  answers.  I  hope  a 
Commission  study  will  educate  all  of  us 
and  thus  provide  the  basis  for  finding  the 
right  answers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  what  such  a  Presidential  com- 
mission would  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's concern  about  money.  I  am  more 
concerned  about  the  effects  of  mari- 
huana use  on  the  young  people  in  this 
country. 

We  spend  a  lot  of  money  in  this  Con- 
gress, but  there  is  one  thing  we  ought  to 
be  concerned  about — that  is,  the  people 
who  are  now  taking  marihuana  and 
what  the  consequences  are. 

I  believe  it  Is  imperative  that  this 
country  be  informed  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  are  detrimental  physical  or 
psychological  consequences  which  result 
from  the  use  of  marihuana. 

It  is  estimated  that  35  percent  of  our 
college  students  use  marihuana.  That  is 
a  very  conservative  estimate.  They  use  it 
because  they  think  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  its  use  and  that  it  is  no  more 
harmful  than  alcohol.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  true,  but  we  ought  to 
have  a  Presidential  study  to  make  a  de- 
finitive statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  British  have  already 
studied  it  backward  and  forward.  Wliy 
not  look  over  what  they  have  found  as 
to  the  use  of  marihuana?  Perhaps  we 
can  get  sometliing  back  for  the  billions 
we  have  spent  on  the  British  through  the 
years. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  we  ought  to  study  the  British 
report,  but  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  Presidential  Commission  to  study 
marihuana  use  in  this  country  and  eval- 
uate the  effects — social,  legal,  and  medi- 
cal— on  the  young  people  in  this  coun- 


try. It  Is  just  not  Tight  that  we  are  send- 
ing our  young  men  and  women  to  prison 
today  and  ruining  their  careers  because 
of  their  use  of  marihuana.  Surely  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  imprisonment  is 
not  the  answer  and  that  is  one  more  rea- 
sons why  we  desperately  need  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  to  shed  some  light 
on  the  whole  subject. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  TOBACCO 
MARKET  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP 
1969 

(Mr.  CORMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
growing  awareness  of  the  danger  of 
cigarette  smoking  as  a  health  hazard,  I 
introduced  several  bills  earlier  this  year 
that  would  strengthen  labeling  provi- 
sions on  cigarette  packaging  and  would 
prohibit  the  advertising  of  cigarettes,  in 
certain  instances,  on  television  and  radio. 
Today,  I  have  introduced  another  bill, 
the  Tobacco  Market  Adjustment  Act, 
which  would  phase  out  Federal  price 
supports  for  tobacco  production  over  a 
4-year  period,  beginning  in  1970.  and 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  advertise  or  promote  the  product  here 
or  abroad. 

It  has  been  4  years  since  the  Surgeon 
General's  alarming  statement  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  as  a  health  hazard  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  reme- 
dial action.  This  warning  precipitated 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act  of  1965.  a  notably  weak 
answer  to  the  facts  that  were  known 
then.  Since  1965.  studies  have  provided 
a  mass  of  additional  statistics  to  prove 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  beyond  ret^^ 
sonable  doubt  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
death  from  limg  cancer,  heart  disease, 
and  other  smoking-related  diseases. 

Smoking  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual choice.  But,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Congress  has  a  clear  obligation  to 
inform  the  American  people  of  the  seri- 
ous health  consequences  that  the  habit 
may  bring  in  its  wake.  The  bills  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year,  which  are  now 
before  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  support  such  ac- 
tion. One  proposal,  in  particular,  limits 
advertisement  of  cigarettes  on  television 
and  radio  during  the  hours  when  im- 
pressionable yoimgsters  of  elementary 
and  secondary  grades  would  be  most 
likely  to  watch  or  listen  to  the  media. 
Studies  have  revealed  that  as  many  as 
half  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  country 
become  cigarette  smokers  by  the  time 
they  are  18  years  old — a  fact  that  cer- 
tainly suggests  the  effectiveness  of 
advertising. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  last  week 
took  noteworthy  action  in  this  respect 
when  it  announced  that  it  was  volun- 
tarily banning  all  cigarette  advertising 
commercials  on  WTOP-TV  and  WTOP- 
AM  and  FM  radio  stations  after  June  1, 
1969.  I  commend  the  Washington  Post 
Co.  for  taking  such  a  costly  step  in  the 
interest  of  public  service  and  the  Nation's 
health. 

It  would  seem  that  our  Government 
could  do  no  less.  So  far,  not  only  have 
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we  done  little  In  this  area,  but  Federal 
programs  art  often  In  conflict  with  one 
another.  In  f>ct,  far  too  often  one  agency 
does  not  know  what  the  other  is  doing. 
On  the  on^  hand,  we  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  provl(le  a  response  to  the  health 
hazards  pose^  by  cigarette  smoking  and 
today  we  haVe  a  House  committee  be- 
ginning action  to  strengthen  this  legis- 
lation. On  the  other  hand,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  spending  millions 
of  dollars  annually  to  subsidize  the  pro- 
duction and  sfele  of  tobacco  products  here 
and  abroad.  I 

I  am  not  tnmlndful  of  the  effect  of 
tobacco  pro<|uctlon  and  sales  on  our 
ecortomy  and  ion  our  balance  of  payments 
In  exports.  I  im  certain  that  no  amount 
of  enacted  legislation  or  education  about 
the  cigarette-pmoking  health  hazard  will 
completely  stop  the  sale  erf  the  product. 
Most  likely,  jsome  peopll  wlU  always 
smoke,  and  thfc  grower  and  manufacturer 
will  doutblessly  be  In  business  for  a  long 
time  to  comeJ  But,  I  do  strongly  oppose 
Federal  subsidies  for  the  product.  The 
"absurdity  of  bne  agency  using  Federal 
funds  to  subsidize  the  very  product  that 
another  Federal  agency  is  discouraging 
is  so  apparent  as  to  warrant  no  further 
comment. 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  is  that 
Federal  funds  lare  also  being  used  to  help 
pay  for  the  advertising  of  cigarettes  in 
foreign  counties.  Under  Public  Law  480, 
where  counterpart  funds  are  used,  the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture   recently   an- 
nounced that  Ihe  approved  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  a  $210,000  Government  subsidy 
to  help  pay  far  cigarette  advertising  in 
Japan,  Thallahd.  and  Austria.  How  can 
we  in  good  cohsclence  use  public  funds 
to  promote  overseas  markets  for  tobacco 
products  when]  we  spend  millions  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  iii  our  own  country  in  an 
attempt  to  ediicate  the  American  people 
on  the  need  t^  stop  smoking,  and  when 
we  have  asked  the  commimications  media 
to  voluntarily  jdivest  themselves  of  vast 
simis  of  adveriising  income? 

Mr.  Speaker]  I  am  all  in  favor  of  keep- 
ing our  overseas  markets  healthy  and 
sharing  our  e:ipertlse  with  other  coun- 
tries, but  not  a^  the  expense  of  the  health 
of  Innocent  p^ple. 

Tobacco  sub.*dles  are  certainly  a  "non- 
essential item'!  in  terms  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  iii  terms  of  the  Nation's 
health. 

The  bill  I  ha^  introduced  today  should 
be  enacted,  both  in  the  interest  of  health 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  overburdened 
taxpayer. 


SPIRITUAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
SQRVTCEMEN 

(Mr.  PRICE  U  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permlsslcjn  to  extent  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
Is  a  pleasure  tO|  have  the  opportunity  to 
share  with  myi  colleagues  the  story  of 
Chapel  Poundajtion,  Inc.,  a  St.  Louis- 
based  religious  (Organization  imbued  with 
true  ecumenicalj  spirit.  A  nonprofit  orga- 
nization. Chapel  Foundation  is  designed 
to  serve  the  spiritual  needs  of  many  by 
distributing  thifough  the  mail  religious 


booklets  and  pamphlets.  I  am  advised 
that  the  foimdatlon  has  distributed  over 
1  million  pieces  of  literature  through  the 
maU  in  the  past  few  years.  It  also  spon- 
sors a  sheltered  workshop  for  the  dis- 
abled and  handicapped  veterans. 

These  upUf ting  efforts  are  designed  es- 
pecially for  our  servicemen  and  veterans 
who  are  hospital  patients.  Inspired  by 
the  Reverend  Vincent  D.  Sievers.  an  Air 
Force  chaplain  retired  for  disability. 
Chapel  Foundation  exists  and  works  for 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  those  most  in 
need.  Businessmen  in  Missouri  and  Illi- 
nois support  these  efforts  to  let  service- 
men overseas  know  that  people  at  home 
are  behind  them  In  every  way. 

Its  value  has  been  clearly  recognized 
by  a  number  of  Individuals,  many  of 
whom  have  given  of  their  time  and  serv- 
ices to  the  foiuidation's  cause.  Indeed 
Chapel  Foundation  s  voluntary  spirit  of 
good  will  has  been  contagious.  From  a 
small  group  of  dedicated  individuals,  it 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has 
three  locations  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  L.  J. 
Anderson,  St.  Louis  civic  leader,  serves 
as  president  and  Father  Sievers  is  spirit- 
ual director. 

Chapel  Foundation  is  growing  in  other 
ways,  too.  A  scholarship  fund  has  been 
established  through  the  generosity  of 
several  donors  to  help  send  children  of 
deceased  and  disabled  veterans  to  col- 
lege, especially  those  Interested  in  teach- 
ing. 

Another  example  of  Chapel  Founda- 
tion's fine  work  is  the  spiritual  pamphlet 
Father  Sievers  has  compiled.  Entitled 
"Prayers  for  Servicemen."  the  booklet 
contains  prayers  and  spiritual  messages 
for  all  occasions.  After  reading  the  offer- 
ings, I  am  certain  it  must  be  a  source  of 
comfort  to  all  those  possessing  a  copy, 
and  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  foundation  has 
been  able  to  have  printed  40,000  copies  of 
the  booklet  for  free  distribution  to  serv- 
icemen overseas.  Father  Sievers  visited 
Vietnam  to  learn  the  needs  of  chaplains 
and  servicemen. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  one  of  the  prayers  con- 
tained in  the  booklet: 

A  Serviceman's  Prati» 

Give   me   clean   hands,    clean   words,   clean 

thoughts. 
Help  me  to  stand  for  the  hard  right  agalnat 

the  easy  wrong. 
Save  me  from  the  habits  that  harm. 
Teach  me  to  work  as  hard  and  play  as  fair  In 

Your  sight  alone  as  if  all  the  world  saw. 
Forgive  me  when  I  am  unkind  and  help  me 

to  forgive  those  who  are  unkind  to  me. 
Keep  me  ready  to  help  others  at  some  cost  to 

myself. 
Send  me  chances  to  do  a  little  good  every  day. 
And   so  grow  more  like  Christ,  my  Divine 

Commander  In  Chief. 


April  U,  1969 


The  headquarters  of  this  organization 
is  Chapel  Foundation,  2927  South  Brent- 
wood Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63144. 


UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  WELFARE 
AND  RETIREMENT  FUND 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette 
in  its  Issues  of  April  7  to  12,  1969.  con- 
tained a  series  of  articles  by  Michael 
Adams,  entitled  "18  Tons  and  What  Do 
You  Get?"  concerning  the  United  Mine 
Workers  welfare  and  retirement  fund  I 
believe  that  these  articles  should  con- 
vince Members  of  the  need  for  a  full-scale 
investigation  of  this  fund  and  the  man- 
ner  of  Its  operation.  The  articles  follow: 

MlNEB     PnND     Is     OhOST     STOHT     for     SOMl 

(By  Michael  Adams) 
Thousands  of  es-coal  miners  In  West  Vlr- 
glnla  and  other  states  methodically  have 
been  denied  the  pension,  medical  and  other 
benefits  they  feel  were  expUclty  promised 
them  23  years  ago  by  John  L.  Lewis  and  his 
powerful  United  Mine  V^orkers  of  America. 
The  benefits  were  to  be  paid  by  the' 
UMWA's  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  es- 
tablished In  1946  and  financed  by  royalUea 
paid  by  coal  operators  on  every  ton  of  bitu- 
minous coal  mined  by  union  labor. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  fund  opera- 
tion, a  wide  array  of  benefits  were  paid,  and 
residents  of  the  soft  coal  fields  believed  that 
their  future  medical,  maintenance  and  pen- 
sion needs  were  absolutely  safeguarded. 

Beginning  In  1953,  however,  trustees  of  the 
fund  began  making  cutbacks  and  changes 
In  the  programs  that  had  been  established 
for  the  miners,  frequently  with  Uttle  or  no 
explanation. 

This  wldescale  destruction  of  the  security 
of  these  ex-mlners  and  their  families,  to- 
gether with  the  buildup  in  recent  years  of  a 
sizable  unexpended  balance  In  the  fund's 
coffers,  has  served  to  engender  suspicion  and 
bitterness  throughout  the  coal  fields. 

In  Instance  after  Instance,  men  who  once 
would  have  supported  the  union  to  their  last 
ounce  of  strength  now  express  only  a  fierce 
distaste  toward  the  officials  who  led  them  or 
lead  the  UMWA  today. 

The  disenchantment  and  bitterness  felt  by 
the  ex-mlners  or  their  widows  has  not  es- 
caped the  attention  of  members  of  Congress. 
Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  D-W.  Va.,  Is  calling  for 
a  "full-scale  congressional  Investigation  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund." 

"Such  an  Investigation."  said  Hechler  "is 
necessary  to  Insure  that  all  retired  and  dU- 
abled  coal  miners  and  their  widows  and  fam- 
ilies, as  well  as  miners  now  working,  are  re- 
ceiving now  and  will  in  the  future  receive 
the  fullest  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled." 

Hechler  charged  that  many  Inequities  had 
apparently  developed  in  the  way  the  fund 
was  being  used. 

"I  think  It  Is  necessary  to  clear  up  a  lot  of 
questions  which  have  been  raised  about  this 
gigantic  Fund,"  he  said,  "and  whether  or  not 
its  rules  are  applied  fairly  to  all  coal  min- 
ers." 

Informed  sources  on  Capitol  Hill  say  that 
the  labor  subcommittees  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Ukely  will  make  such  an  Inves- 
tigation In  the  near  future,  not  only  Into  the 
mine  workers  fund,  but  Into  others  as  well. 

In  the  meantime,  no  matter  what  the  ul- 
timate truth  may  be,  many  of  the  ex-mlners 
and  their  families  In  the  nation's  coal  fields 
who  feel  they  have  been  arbitrarily  denied 
their  "benefits"  have  already  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  what  has  transpired  through  the 
years. 

In  a  nutshell,  they  firmly  believe  that 
umon  and  fund  officials  have  deliberately  cut 
off  their  benefits  so  as  to  rid  themselves  of 
any  responsibility  for  an  imtold  number  of 
sick,  disabled  or  aged  miners  no  longer  of 
service  to  the  UMWA  in  this  day  of  highly 
mechanized  mines  and  vastly  diminished 
labor  force. 

Spokesmen  for  both  the  union  and  the 
fund  vehemently  deny  this,  but  in  the  coal 
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fields  the  facts  to  disprove  It  are  hard  to 
come  by. 

Hechler  agrees.  He  saye: 

"It  is  dlfflcvUt  to  obtain  clear  and  complete 
information  about  the  Inner  workings  of 
this  fund,  how  its  money  is  spent,  how  Its 
pxles  are  made,  and  how  the  rights  of  the 
coal  miners  themselves  are  being  protected." 

It  Is  only  evident  that  under  current  fed- 
eral law,  the  tmstees  of  the  fund  can  do 
pretty  much  as  they  please.  In  the  words  of 
s  fund  annual  report: 

"No  vested  interest  In  the  fund  extends  to 
any  beneficiary. 

'•Resolutions  adopted  by  the  trustees  gov- 
erning fund  benefits  .  .  .  specifically  provide 
that  all  these  benefits  are  subject  to  termina- 
tion, revision,  or  amendment,  by  the  trustees 
In  their  discretion  at  any  time." 

And  Information  Is  scarce. 

For  example  the  fund's  trustee-director, 
jUss  Josephine  Roche,  adamantly  refuses  to 
discuss  the  operation  of  her  organization 
with  the  press. 

And  those  ex-mlners  denied  pensions, 
among  other  things,  say  they  frequently  can- 
not find  out  what  Information  was  used  by 
the  pnmd's  directors  to  arrive  at  the  decision 
to  deny. 

As  a  result,  an  atmosphere  of  secrecy  and 
apparent  dlsreg^ard  for  the  spurned  ex-mlners 
and  widows  has  permeated  the  poverty- 
ridden  coal  regions,  and  those  denied  bene- 
fits have  drawn  their  own  conclusions. 

To  them,  reality  Is  composed  of  Incidents 
like  these: 

They  see  hundreds,  and  p>ossibly  thousands 
of  sick  or  physically  disabled  men  unable  to 
qualify  for  the  pensions  because  of  a  rules 
change  In  1953  which  said,  In  effect,  that  vast 
numbers  of  them  could  not  count  their  early 
years  of  work  In  the  mines  toward  the  20 
years  necessary  for  obtaining  a  pension. 

In  1954.  they  saw  30,000  disabled  miners 
and  their  dependents  who  had  been  receiving 
small  c&Bb.  benefits  from  the  fund  cut  off 
without  a  cent,  even  though  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  them  had  no  other  source  of  in- 
come, and  about  70  per  cent  of  the  affected 
miners  were  totally  disabled  for  life. 

They  saw,  also  in  1954,  24,000  widows  and 
cbllden  of  dead  miners  also  get  cut  off  from 
any  fiui^ier  maintenance  aid  casta  benefits. 
The  previous  year,  nearly  90  per  cent  of  these 
recipients  were  Identified  as  aged  virldowB. 

In  1960,  thousands  of  UMWA  members  and 
their  families  were  told  they  could  no  longer 
receive  fund  medical  benefits  because  they 
were  no  longer  working,  were  not  on  p)en- 
Blon.  and  had  not  been  employed  in  the 
mines  during  the  previous  year.  This  In- 
cluded sick  and  disabled  miners,  widows  and 
children. 

In  1966,  the  "have-nots"  witnessed  yet 
another  rules  change,  this  one  perhapw  the 
most  frustrating  of  all.  The  trustees  an- 
nounced that  the  yovmger  miners — and  those 
older  ones  stUl  lucky  enough  to  be  em- 
ployed— would  not  have  to  meet  the  rigid 
pension  requirements  established  in  1953. 
They  were  told  they  could  stop  working  at 
8  much  earlier  age  and.  In  the  long  run, 
receive  better  benefits  than  ever  before. 

By  1965,  then,  opinion  bad  solidified  on  the 
part  of  the  denied  ex-mlners  and  widows. 

They  had  decided  true  or  not,  that  the 
UMWA  and  the  trustees  of  the  fund  had 
formed  an  unholy  alliance  to  dispose  of 
thousands  of  faithful  union  men  and  their 
families  by  letting  them  perish  on  the  bitter 
slag  heaps  of  old  age,  sickness  and  poverty. 

And  the  bitterness  grew  deeper.  New  facts, 
as  well  as  rumors,  kept  finding  their  way 
Into  the  coal  fields. 

It  was  said  that  each  year  the  fund  had 
millions  of  extra  dollars  left  over  that  could 
have  been  used  to  offset  the  harsh  poverty 
felt  by  those  denied  benefits. 

And  It  Is  a  fact  that  since  1951,  the  fimd 
never  has  had  less  than  a  $92  million  xinex- 
pended  balance  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year, 


even  though  1^  at  least  four  different  years 
it  did  spend  more  money  than  it  received. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  $180  mil- 
lion was  in  reserve. 

In  the  coal  fields,  it  Is  rumored  that  much 
of  this  "left  over"  money  Is  being  given  to 
the  union  to  do  with  as  It  pleases. 

In  truth,  the  fund — under  federal  law — 
Is  required  to  be  completely  separate  from 
union  control,  except  that  one  of  the  three 
fund  trustees  represents  the  union's  Interest. 

These  trustees  do,  however,  keep  the  vast 
majority  of  the  fund's  money  in  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington,  which  Is  75  per- 
cent-owned by  the  UMWA.  And  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  money  collects  no  interest. 

To  add  to  the  ex-miner's  confusion  Is  the 
fact  that  this  bank,  since  being  acquired  by 
the  UMWA,  Invested  huge  sums  of  money  in 
the  West  Kentucky  Coal  Co.,  although  this 
relationship — according  to  union  officials — 
no  longer  exists  today. 

To  the  average  miner,  the  coal  operator 
Is  the  "enemy"  to  be  fought  by  the  uiUon. 

Just  as  svirprising  to  some  observers  is  the 
fact  that  a  federal  Jury  In  Kentucky  decided 
recently  that  the  UMWA — since  1950 — has 
been  conspiring  with  powerful  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.  to  create  a  monopoly  of  the  soft 
ooal  Industry  in  direct  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act. 

Consolidated  Coal  is  particularly  well- 
known  to  West  Virginia  miners  because  It 
owns  the  Ill-fated  Mannlngton  No.  9  mine 
that  exploded  last  fall,  killing  78  men. 

The  court  case  is  on  appeal  to  a  higher 
coiui;,  and  could  be  overturned,  as  happened 
In  a  similar  case  several  years  ago. 

Even  If  the  lower  court's  decision  is  up- 
held. It  would  not  be  the  first  time  In  the 
bitter  history  of  the  UMWA  that  it  has  been 
found  violating  a  federal  law. 

But  It  could  surprise  these  miners  if  It  is 
upheld  that  their  union  conspired  with  the 
"enemy"  to  drive  smaller  coal  operators  out 
of  business,  thus  creating  even  fewer  Jobs 
for  men  who  know  how  to  do  little  else  but 
mine  coal. 

To  many  of  them  who  have  watched  as 
the  range  of  welfare  and  retirement  benefits 
have  been  decreased  since  the  early  1950'8 
a  suspicion  has  formed  that  perhaps  they 
also  have  been  conspired  against,  somewhere 
within  the  complex  operations  of  the  UMWA, 
the  larger  coal  comptuiles,  the  National  Bank 
pf  Washington,  and  the  fund  Itself. 

These  ex-mlners  and  virldows  do  not  believe 
they  are  being  unreasonable. 

Iliey  know  better  than  most  that  thelr 
industry  has  gone  through  some  bitter  finan- 
cial years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  But 
they  also  know  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1968. 
royalty  payments  had  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  more  than  $163  million. 

On  Nov.  28,  1955,  John  L.  Lewis  testified 
before  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee.  He 
said: 

"The  greatest  testimonial  to  the  worth  of 
the  fund  is  the  gratitude,  in  the  hearts  of  Its 
beneficiaries,  who  for  150  years  were  ne- 
glected and  left  alone  to  stand  the  vicissi- 
tudes, if  they  could,  of  the  most  brutal  and 
savage  industry  In  our  economy,  or  in  the 
economy  of  any  other  country." 

To  those  thousands  in  the  coal  fields  who 
feel  they  have  been  deliberately  cut  out  of 
their  benefits,  gratitude  is  hard  to  come  by. 
They  feel  only  that  they  are  the  latest  vic- 
tims of  this  "most  brutal  and  savage  indus- 
try." 

Fttnd's  Swietmsss  Becomes  BrrrssNESs 
(By  Michael  Adams) 

Bitterness,  suspicion  and  distaste  now 
characterize  the  attitudes  of  thousands  of 
ex-coal  miners  and  their  families  toward  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  Its 
multl-nUlUon-dollar  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund. 

The  former  coal  miners  believe  that  union 
and  fund  officials  arbitrarily  cut  off  their  pen- 


sion, medical  and  other  benefits  because  they 
no  longer  are  useful  to  the  UMWA  In  this  day 
of  highly  mechanized  mines  and  diminished 
labor  force. 

That  one  of  the  three  trustees  of  the 
fund  is  John  L.  Levsls  makes  the  depth  of 
this  bitterness  remarkable. 

There  are  many  of  the  same  men  who,  in 
the  mid-1940's,  wor8hipi>ed  no  man  so 
ardently  and  fanatically  as  they  did  Lewis. 

Such  adoration  Is  understandable. 

During  World  War  II  and  the  years  that 
Immediately  followed,  in  the  words  of  a 
Washington  Evening  Star  editorial,  ".  .  .  the 
United  Mine  Workers  spoke  with  a  voice  of 
thunder.  And  when  they  spoke  the  nation 
listened — attentively." 

It  universally  was  acknowledged  that  Lewis 
exercised  an  overwhelming  liifiuence  upon 
the  American  economy. 

The  bituminous  coal  industry  was  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  chaos.  Much  of  the  nation 
lived  In  constant  fear  that  the  mine  workers 
would  "shut  down  the  mines"  yet  another 
time. 

Three  times  during  the  war,  the  federal 
government  had  to  seize  the  mines  as  a  re- 
sult of  UMWA  strikes. 

And  the  coal  miners  loved  Lewis,  almost  to 
a  man. 

A  1954  study  by  the  Industrial  Relations 
Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago  published 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  con- 
cludes : 

"To  the  miners,  Lewis  is  more  than  Just  the 
head  of  the  UMWA.  He  has  become  their 
champion,  the  defender  of  an  underprlvUeged 
group  In  its  relations  with  the  mine  opera- 
tors, a  spokesman  for  a  way  of  life." 

It  was  with  such  a  following  that  Lewis,  in 
early  1945,  Introduced  what  many  observers 
still  feel  was  his  greatest  contribution  to  the 
country's  long-lived  labor  movement. 

He  Informed  the  coal  operators  that  men — 
like  machines — wear  out  and  need  constant 
upkeep. 

He  demanded  that  the  operators  pay  a 
"royalty"  on  every  ton  of  coal  mined  by  union 
labor  to  be  used  to  establish  and  Independent 
trust  fund  to  guarantee  medical,  pension  and 
maintenance  programs  for  his  miners,  their 
wives  and  their  children. 

The  short  strike  in  April,  1945,  faUed  to 
win  his  point. 

During  April  and  May,  340,000  soft-coal 
miners  refused  to  work  in  the  pits — except 
for  a  brief  period  to  honor  a  plea  by  Presi- 
dent Harry  8.  Truman.  It  was  short-lived. 

Consequently,  on  May  21,  1946,  Truman 
once  again  ordered  seizure  of  the  bituminous 
coal  mines. 

He  directed  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Julius 
A.  Krug  to  negotiate  a  contract  with  the 
UMWA.  Eight  days  later,  the  Krug-Lewls 
agreement  was  signed  In  the  White  House. 

It  provided  for  a  "welfare  and  retirement 
fund  to  be  financed  by  payment  Into  the 
fund  for  operating  managers  of  6  cents  per 
ton  on  each  ton  of  coal  produced  for  use  or 
for  sale." 

Lewis  had  won.  A  "great  dream"  apparent- 
ly had  become  reality  for  the  soft-coal  min- 
ers. 

But  for  the  next  four  years,  chaos  re- 
mained in  the  coca  fields,  and  the  fund  was 
the  cause  of  much  of  It.  The  coal  operators 
proved  uncooperative. 

It  was  a  time  which  saw  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  enacted  over  Truman's  veto;  and  Lewis 
defiantly  continued  to  use  all  the  muscle 
of  his  mighty  union  to  try  to  force  the  coftl 
operators  to  support  the  fund. 

The  American  public  grew  more  and  more 
disgruntled  as  the  UMWA  repeatedly  shut 
dovm  the  mines. 

Finally,  on  March  3,  1950,  Truman  sent  a 
request  to  Congress  for  the  power  once  again 
to  seize  and  operate  the  coal  mines. 

AccorxUng  to  the  fund's  1951  annual  re- 
port: 

"Several  hours  after  President  Truman's 
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request  to  Coogreaa  .  .  .  representatives  of 
Northern,  Wesiern.  and  'captive'  coal  opera- 
tors reached  ftn  agreement  with  President 
Lewis  and  the  pNfWA  on  'fundamental  prin- 
ciples' of  a  new  contract." 

Unquestionably,  Lewis  had  been  success- 
ful In  his  defeise  of  the  fund.  In  1947,  roy- 
alty payments  were  raised  to  10  cents  a  ton, 
In  1948  to  20  c4nte  and  In  1960  to  30  cents. 

Two  years  laller,  on  Oct.  1,  1952,  they  would 
go  to  40  cents  arton. 

By  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  men, 
women  and  children  In  the  coal  fields  had 
received  millions  of  dollars  In  benefits,  $82 
million  in  fiscal  1961  alone. 

Programs  provided  were:  1)  Rehabilita- 
tion for  the  111  and  Injured:  2)  Pensions  for 
the  aged:  3i  Cash  aid  for  disabled  miners; - 
4)  Hospital  and  medical  care  for  miners  and 
their  families;  5)  Death  benefits,  and  6) 
Maintenance  all  for  widows  and  orphans. 

But  a  dccadK  later,  some  of  these  basic 
programs  had  jeen  discontinued,  and  par- 
ticipation in  others  sharply  curtailed. 

Bitterness  agilnst  both  fund  and  union 
slowly  spread  tl:  rough  the  coal  fields  as  those 
who  were  den  ed  benefits  began  to  ask : 
"What  happenel?" 

Thf  ftnswer  Is  elusive. 
_  Thejxustees  )f  the  fund — Including  ILew- 
Is — are  either  unavailable  to  the  press  or 
noncommittal.  Jnlon  officials  say  they  can- 
not speak  for  t:ie  fund  because  It  Is  legally 
separate  from  tb  e  UMWA. 

"I  haven't  g(t  any  answer  on  why  the 
board  of  trristees  do  certain  things,"  said 
George  J.  Tltler,  International  vice  president 
of  the  luUon.  "::'m  not  satisfied  In  the  way 
they've  expended  their  money." 

Tet,  a  certalr  history  can  be  pieced  to- 
gether. It  is  a  history  that  runs  hand-ln- 
hand  with  that  >f  the  coal  Industry  and  the 
UMW.\. 

After  World  V'ar  II,  the  economics  of  the 
bituminous  coal  Industry  became  very  un- 
stable. More  co4l  was  being  produced  than 
the  market  demoded. 

This  postwar  decline  of  bituminous  coal 
consimaptlon  reflected.  In  part,  a  progressive 
long-term  shift  from  coal  to  alternative 
sources  of  energf,  such  as  natural  gas  and 
petroleum. 

But  Lewis,  th<  T7MWA  and  the  coal  pro- 
ducers had  also  »ntrlbuted  to  this  lapse  In 
the  fortunes  of  coal.  The  public  finally  re- 
belled against  Uie  long  years  of  bitterness 
and  Instability  li ,  the  coal  fields.  It  switched 
to  gas  or  electric!  ;y. 

After  the  war,  then,  oonsxmiption  fell  and 
unemployment  in  the  coal  fields  rose.  Full- 
scale  mechanlzaiion  further  decreased  the 
need  for  miners. 

The  0.S.  Labor  Department  says:  'Employ- 
ment fell  sharplv.  The  average  number  of 
production  workers  .  ,  .  fell  from  about  411, - 
000  in  194S  to  lea  I  than  150.000  In  1959." 

In  short,  hundi  eds  of  thousands  of  UMWA 
members  who  w<re  employed  miners  when 
the  fund  was  estaJJllshed,  quickly  became  un- 
employed and,  li  many  cases,  unemploy- 
able— for  they  were  no  longer  young  and 
knew  only  the  sl;ills  of  coal   mining 

Consequently,  t  he  fund  found  Itself,  seem- 
ingly, with  a  multitude  of  former  miners  and 
their  famlUes  ex])ectlng  their  benefits  and 
unaware  that  ne'er  again  would  they  find 
work  In  the  mlnee . 

This  truth,  observers  say,  seems  to  have 
struck  home  during  the  1950e  then  several 
national  recessloi^  occurred,  further  aggra- 
vating the  situation  by  causing  coal  produc- 
tion and  accompanying  royalty  payments  to 
fall. 

But  the  decline  proved  temporary.  In  the 
long  run,  the  coa;  industry  began  to  regain 
Its  health  and  by  the  end  of  its  last  fiscal 
year  a  record  $16|  million  was  paid  to  the 
fund  in  royalties,  lup  $33  million  from  1951. 
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Many  of  those  denied  benefits  in  the  In- 
terim began  asking  angry  questions. 

Their  feelings  were  put  Into  words  by  Rep. 
Ken  Hechler,  D-W.  Va.,  on  Sunday  when  he 
called  for  a  "full-scale  Congresaional  inves- 
tigation" of  the  fund.  He  stUd: 

"I  acknowledge  that  many  benefits  have 
reached  the  miners  as  a  result  of  payments 
which  have  been  made. 

"But  still  the  gnawing  questions  remain: 
Are  the  working  and  reUred  coal  miners 
really  getting  a  fair  break  out  of  the  vast 
sums  which  are  collected  from  the  40-cent- 
a-ton  royalty  on  every  ton  of  coal  mined? 

"Does  an  auditing  and  accounUng  of  the 
fund  reveal  precisely  how  these  millions  of 
dollars  are  actually  being  spent  and  Invested? 

"What  must  be  done  to  Insure  that  every 
active  and  retired  coal  miner  and  his  family 
U  really  protected  and  fairly  compensated?" 


Deniai,  or  Pension  Embitters  Hundreds 


The  unexpended 


risen  from  $99  million  to  $180  million. 


balance  of  the  fund  had 


(By  Michael  Adams) 
Hnndreds.  and  p>ossibly  thousands,  of  em- 
bittered   ex-coal    miners    have    been    denied 
pensions  because  trustees  of  the  Welfare  and 
Retirement  Fund  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  will  not  give  them  credit  for 
the  early  years  they  worked  in  the  mines. 
Many  are  old,  sick  and  disabled  now. 
But  in  the  1930s,  they  were  the  youthful 
miners  who  helped  organize  the  bituminous 
coal  fields,  under  the  brilliant  leadership  of 
John  L.  Lewis. 

In  1946,  they  were  the  middle-aged  miners 
who  helped  make  up  the  backbone  of  the 
union  as  It  defied  both  the  coal  operators 
and  the  federal  government  to  get  the  first 
pension  and  welfare  fund  established. 

They  were  men  who  then  repeatedly  shut 
down  the  mining  Industry  to  protect  the 
fund  and  to  force  the  operators  to  pay  more 
money  into  the  pension  and  welfare  trust. 

Today,  many  of  these  same  men  live  in 
quiet  desperation  through-out  the  coal  re- 
gions of  America.  They  received  no  pension, 
and  they  have  no  way  to  get  one. 

The  trustees  of  the  fund  (including  their 
beloved  John  L.  Lewis)  refuse  to  let  them 
count  toward  the  20  years  required  for  pen- 
sion eligibility  some  of  their  most  produc- 
tive years  in  the  mines. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  which  a  miner 
can  be  denied  a  pension. 

Some  critics  of  the  fund  claim  that  its 
eligibility  rules  for  pensions  are  so  restrictive 
that  only  the  most  fortunate  eventually 
qualify. 

Proof  of  eligibility,  they  point  out,  is 
always  the  burden  of  the  miner.  But  coal 
operators  have  been  allowed  to  destroy  the 
very  work  records  he  needs  for  proof. 

Several  months  ago,  Staff  Reporter  Jerry 
Landauer  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  wrote: 
"Critics  say  serious  Inequities  seem  ap- 
parent. The  fund  has  rejected  many  hun- 
dreds of  pension  claims  .  .  .  and  the 
grounds  for  a  number  of  the  rejections  ap- 
pear questionable  to  some  observers." 

To  many  of  the  men  denied  pensions,  the 
most  questionable  eliglblity  rule  was  passed 
by  the  trustees  in  1953. 

That  rule  says  miners  applying  for  a  pen- 
sion— besides  meeting  all  other  require- 
ments— must  have  20  years  service  in  the 
coal  Industry  "within  the  30-year  period  im- 
mediately preceeding  date  of  receipt  of  ap- 
plication by  the  trxist  fund." 

Before  1953,  pension  applicants  could 
count  any  time  worked  In  the  mines  toward 
their  20-year  total,  as  long  as  other  require- 
ments were  met.  And  a  rules  change  in  1965 
gives  the  same  privilege  to  all  miners  work- 
ing after  February  1  of  that  year. 

Close  examination  reveals  that  many  mi- 
ners born  from  1893  to  1926  are  not  allowed 
to  count  their  earliest  years  of  work  toward 
the  required  20. 

In  practical  terms,  the  men  in  this  age 
group  dared  not  stop  working  until  10  years 
before   they   reached  pension   age,   or   they 


wouldn't  have  enough  of  the  30  years  left 
to  be  able  to  qualify,  no  matter  how  manv 
years  they  had  worked.  ' 

For  many  hundreds  of  miners,  it  was  im- 
possible  to  meet  this  requirement.  They  had 
become  sick  or  dUabled,  or  they  couldn't  find 
employment. 

Yet  large  numbers  of  them  had  worked 
the  20  years  which  would  have  been  adequate 
had  they  only  been  bom  earlier  or  later 

Critics  say,  therefore,  that  the  change  in 
rules  has  created  a  situation  for  many 
miners  which  is  "arbitrary  and  discrimina- 
tory"—though  they  admit  the  trustees  had 
a  legal  right  to  make  such  changes. 

Odell  Sylvester  Gwynn  exemplifies  the 
plight  of  these  men. 

Gwynn  was  bom  on  May  5,  1906  in  the 
small  town  of  Goodwill. 

He  went  to  work  in  the  mines,  his  records 
say,  at  age  15  as  a  brakeman  for  Gulf  Smoke, 
less  Co.  in  Tams. 

Ten  years  yater,  the  UMWA  arrived  in  the 
southern  coal  fields.  Gulf  Smokeless  was  or- 
ganized, and  Gwynn  was  one  of  the  first  to 
Join  the  union. 

He  remained  a  member  for  more  than  20 
years,  actively  participating  in  the  affaire 
of  his  local. 

"I  was  vice  president  of  the  local  union 
there  for  four  years."  he  says.  "I  was  also 
on  the  (grievance)   committee." 

He  was  there  in  May,  1946  when  the 
union  struck  for  nearly  two  months  to  force 
the  operators  (and  finally  the  federal  gov- 
ernment) to  establish  the  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund. 

And  he  was  there  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed as  the  union  battled  the  operatore 
to  force  them  to  support  the  fund  concept 
and  increase  the  amount  of  monw  they 
paid  into  it.  ' 

But  in  1940,  misfortune  settled  on  the 
shoulders  of  Odell  Gwynn.  At  age  43,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  disabled. 

"I  came  out  of  the  mines  ...  the  doctors 
found  out  I  had  ruptured  some  discs  in  mv 
back,"  he  said. 

In  1951  and  again  in  1952,  fund  doctors 
operated  on  Gwynn's  back.  They  couldn't 
repair  It. 

"The  doctors  told  me  I  could  never  do  any 
more  work."  he  said. 

And,  although  he  didn't  realize  it  at  the 
time,  he  would  never  receive  the  pension  to 
which  he  believed  he  was  entitled,  even 
though  he  had  worked  28  years  In  the  mines 
The  reason? 

Gwynn  reached  pension  age  in  1965. 
He  went  to  the  UMWA  DUtrlct  29  office  In 
Charleston. 

"They  wouldn't  even  give  me  an  applica- 
tion form,"  he  said.  "They  refused  to  let  me 
file.  They  told  me  I'd  been  out  of  the  mines 
too  long. 

"I  told  them  I  had  hoped  they  would  give 
me  some  time  because  I  had  been  sick  and 
couldn't  work." 
They  refused. 

Under  the  1953  rule,  the  fimd  would  credit 
only  the  years  Gwynn  worked  after  1935.  This 
left  him  with  only  14  of  his  28  years  to  show 
for  his  labor. 

Today,  Odell  Gwynn  and  his  ailing  wife, 
Carvie,  live  in  their  small  home  on  the  south 
side  of  Beckley.  Their  income  is  $2,119.20  a 
year,  all  from  Social  Security.  The  pension  he 
anticipated  so  long  would  have  lifted  the 
Gwynns  to  an  income  above  the  poverty  level. 
There  are  many  hundreds  of  cases  similar 
to  Gwynn's  In  the  nation's  coal  fields. 

Critics  say  this  group  of  men  deliberately 
were  cut  out  so  that  the  fund  and  the  UMWA 
could  rid  themselves  of  responsibility  for  the 
multitude  of  older,  unemployed  miners  and 
their  families  who  were  expecting  pensions 
and  accompanying  medical  benefits. 

The  1953  and  1965  rule  changes,  they  say, 
were  enacted  to  benefit  the  younger  miners 
who  are  now  more  valuable  to  the  UMWA. 

Harold  W.  Ward,  chief  spokesman  for  the 
tnisteee  denied  this. 
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■'I  think  you  would  make  a  horrible  mis- 
take if  you  thought  a  decision  was  made  Just 
to  favor  the  younger  guys. 

"It  would  be  a  horrible  mistake  to  think 
there  was  some  kind  of  collusion  between  the 
fund  and  the  .  .  .  union." 

Ward  was  asked  to  query  Trustee  Director 
Miss  Josephine  Roche  on' the  subject,  as  she 
refuses  to  meet  with  the  press.  Her  answer 
was.  in  part: 

"The  (1953)  resolution  was  adopted  .  .  . 
In  recognition  of  the  need  to  preserve  the 
stability  of  the  trust  fund  in  order  to 
meet  the  equities  and  future  expectations  of 
the  men  currently  working  in  the  mines  un- 
der contract  calling  for  a  40  cents  royalty. 

"It  was  felt  that  by  1953,  the  equities  of 
the  older  miners,  who  had  been  active  almost 
entirely  before  the  fund  was  created  .  .  . 
had  been  fully  met." 

Some  critics  will  argue  that  Miss  Roche's 
statement  seems  unrealistic  and  inhumane. 
ITie  lack  of  recognition  of  the  sacrifices  these 
older  men  made  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  fund  is  obvious,  they  say. 

It  Is  true  that  approximately  40,000  miners 
were  pensioned  under  the  early  (1953  and 
before)   regulations. 

But  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  points 
out  In  its  literature  that  employment  in  the 
bituminous  coal  mines  fell  from  411,000  In 
1948  to  less  than  150,000  in  1959,  leaving 
thousands  of  men  out  of  work. 

Further  after  World  War  II  large  numbers 
of  these  men  undoubtedly  were  nearlng  re- 
tirement age.  According  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

"Older  mine  workers  increased  markedly 
In  Importance  In  the  Industry's  contracting 
work  force.  In  1938  ...  30  per  cent  of  all 
coal  miners  were  45  years  of  age  and  over; 
by  1957,  the  proportion  had  risen  to  41  per 
cent. 

"Compared  with  VS.  workers  as  a  whole, 
the  labor  force  of  the  coal  Industry  was  old- 
er and  the  average  age  was  rising  faster." 
Since  the  first  pension  check  was  pre- 
sented to  H.  M.  Ainscough,  of  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo.,  on  Sept.  9,  1948,  more  than  130,000 
miners  have  been  found  eligible  for  this 
benefit. 

As  of  June  30,  last  year,  69,750  of  these 
men  were  still  alive  and  receiving  their  mon- 
ey. Lewis  said. 

"No  pen  can  write  no  tongue  can  tell,  no 
vocabulary  of  language  Is  large  enough  to 
express  the  many  benefits  that  through  the 
establishment  of  the  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund." 

Fund  critics  now  wonder  whether  those 
words  were  meant  to  apply  to  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  other  men  who  worked  their  20 
years  in  the  mines,  but  were  denied  the  pen- 
sion because  they  were  bom  in  the  wrong 
year,  or  became  sick  or  disabled. 
There  is  bitterness  In  the  coal  fielda 


Employed  Men  Were  Aloof  to  Rebellion 
(By  Michael  Adams) 

In  1960,  a  Uttle-noted  miners  rebellion  was 
staged  In  some  of  the  nation's  bituminous 
ooal  fields  against  the  Retirement  and  Wel- 
fare Fund  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

Since  the  early  19506,  trustees  of  the  fund 
gradually  had  been  restricting  the  number 
of  miners  and  ex-miners  who  could  qualify 
for  benefits. 

Individual  ex-mlners  or  their  widows  some- 
times would  complain,  but  few  of  the  em- 
ployed men  listened. 

One  who  didn't  is  Lee  Christian,  44,  of 
Avondale.  That  was  before  Christian,  himself, 
was  disabled.  He  says: 

"I  was  working,  and  I  never  gave  it  a 
thought. 

"There  was  these  people  out  here  saying, 
'I  can't  get  this,  and  I  can't  get  that."  We 
thought  it  was  people  trying  to  get  something 
for  nothing. 


"If  a  man's  working,  he  never  gives  It  a 
thought." 

On  July  1.  1960,  the  trustees  announced 
that  most  miners  would  be  terminated  from 
hospital,  medical  and  death  benefits  after 
being  unemployed  for  one  year — regardless  of 
the  reason. 

This  struck  home.  Some  of  the  working 
miners  (in  this  Industry  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, accident  and  fatality  rates)  did  give 
that  a  thought. 

Protest  meetings  were  sparked  In  Kentucky 
and  Pennsylvania.  A  half-dozen  mines  were 
picketed  and  temporarily  shut  down  in  West 
Virginia. 

In  the  end,  however,  the  small  convulsion 
achieved  little  that  seemed  significant  nine 
years  ago. 

But  the  suspicion,  bitterness  and  distaste 
toward  both  fund  and  union  found  in  the 
coal  fields  today  have  much  of  their  roots 
buried  in  the  events  of  1960. 

Such  attitudes  often  are  dated  from  "the 
day  they  took  my  medical  card." 

To  many  observers,  It  is  Ironic  that  some 
of  the  deepest  resentment  of  the  fund  stems 
from  this  cutback  in  medical  coverage. 

For,  it  is  in  the  field  of  medicine  that  the 
fund  made  some  of  its  most  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  people  of  the  coal  Industry. 
The  original  1946  agreement  to  establish 
the  fund  Bpeclfically  stipulated  that  a  survey 
be  made  of  hospital,  medical  and  sanitary 
facilities  in  the  coal  fields. 

The  results  were  released  March  17,  1947. 
by  Rear  Adm.  Joel  T.  Boone  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
Medical  Corps. 

The  Boone  report  shocked  the  nation  with 
Its  descriptions  of  squalor  and  Inadequate 
health  and  medical  faclUties  in  the  soft-coal 
areas. 

It  was  the  fund  that  took  the  first  steps 
to  remedy  the  situation. 

On  Dec.  1,  1948,  ten  regional  medical  of- 
fices were  opened  at  strategic  points  In  the 
bituminous  coal  fields. 

Less  than  two  years  later,  a  rehabilitation 
program  was  begun  that  still  stands  today 
as  a  great  accomplishment  In  the  history  of 
coal  mining. 

A  backlog  of  more  than  a  thousand  men 
brutally  crippled  by  mining  accidents  and 
explosions  were  moved  from  the  desolation 
of  the  coal  fields  and  admitted  for  treat- 
ment Into  some  of  the  nation's  finest  medi- 
cal centers. 

By  1952,  the  program  was  well  on  Its  way 
toward  being  a  brilliant  success. 

That  year,  the  trustees  announced  still 
another  program  destined  to  have  a  last- 
ing Impact  on  the  coal  fields. 

Ten  hospitals  would  be  constructed,  they 
said,  in  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Vir- 
ginia "so  that  fund  beneficiaries  living  there 
might  receive  the  adequate  hospitalization 
which  is  not  now  available  to  them  In  their 
home  communities." 

On  June  2,  1956,  John  L.  Lewis  dedicated 
all  10  In  a  ceremony  at  Beckley.  They  had 
cost  the  fund  nearly  $30  million. 

Even  the  harshest  critics  of  the  fund 
grudgingly  admit  that  Its  early  medical  pro- 
grams— and  some  that  exist  today — almost 
defy  criticism. 

While  calling  for  a  "full-scale  congres- 
sional investigation"  of  the  fund  earlier  this 
week.  Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  D-W.  Va.,  noted: 
"The  building  and  maintenance  of  the 
miners'  hospitals  is  a  godsend  to  many 
miners." 

But  overshadowing  the  "godsends,"  say  the 
critics,  is  the  manner  in  which  ex-mlners  and 
their  families  have  been  treated  by  the  fund 
since  1954. 

In  August  1949,  Miss  Josephine  Roche, 
then  director  and  now  trustee-director  of  the 
fund  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

She  described  the  fund  programs  of  cash 
aid  to  disabled  miners  and  to  widows  and 
children  of  deceased  miners. 


Miss  Roche  said : 

"The  disbursement  .  .  .  has  to  do  with 
this  endlessly  long  accumulation  of  broken 
human  beings,  of  human  denials  and  human 
want." 

Disability  grants,  she  said,  had  been  paid 
to  84,625  miners  (77.1  per  cent  of  whom  were 
permanently  disabled)  .  .  .  "who  have  had 
recourse  only  to  public-charity  pittances  and 
charity-hospital  wards." 

Widows  assistance  grants  were  paid  to  30,- 
583  widows  and  children.  Miss  Roche  said, 
adding: 

■And  Included  ...  are  nearly   4.000  wid- 
ows whose  husbands  were  killed  in  the  mines. 
Less  than  a  year  later,  Miss  Roche  became 
one  of  the  three  trustees  of  the  fund. 

In  another  three  and  a  half  years,  on  Jan. 
14,  1954,  the  three  trustees,  at  their  "discre- 
tion," terminated  these  aid  programs. 

The  1954  annual  report  announced  that 
the  programs  both  had  been  "temoprary." 
This  wasn't  mentioned   in  earlier  reports. 

Nearly  55,000  disabled  miners,  widows  and 
children  were  cut  off.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
men  were  totally  disabled.  About  90  per  cent 
of  the  widows  were  "aged."  Only  25  per  cent 
of  all  those  affected  had  any  other  source  of 
Income,  according  to  figures  In  the  annual 
reports. 

Six  years  later,  the  majority  of  the  55,000 
still  living  also  lost  their  hospital  benefits. 

Harold  W.  Ward  Is  chief  spokesman  for  the 
fund.  Asked  why  the  cash  aid  programs  were 
stopped,  he  said: 

"Social  Security  benefits  were  getting  bet- 
ter, and  relief  agencies  were  being  born  all 
over  the  states.  Should  they  be  discriminated 
against  by  welfare  agencies  Just  because  they 
were  miners?" 

Information  from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration indicates,  however,  that  pro- 
grams which  would  benefit  those  denied  the 
cash  aid  were  not  put  Into  effect  for  several 
more  years. 

Miners  suddenly  denied  the  aid  say : 
"In   that  day   and   age,  welfare  wasn't  so 
easy  to  get,  and  Its  payments  were  much  low- 
er than  today." 

Thomas  M.  Blevlns,  who  lives  near  Glen 
Fork  in  Wyoming  County,  seems  to  typify 
their  plight. 

A  mine  worker  for  25  years,  and  member 
of  the  union  for  30,  he  was  disabled  In  1952 
by  a  respiratory  disease.  When  the  cuts  came, 
he  was  surprised  and  dismayed. 

"I  dldlFt  know  it  was  temporary,"  he  says. 
"I  didn't  have  no  other  Income  when  I  got 
cut  out." 

To  live,  he  says,  "I  sold  some  property  I 
owned.  I  was  on  DPA  (welfare)  for  awhile. 
Then  my  son  Joined  the  Marines,  and  he 
helped  support  us." 

In  1958,  Blevlns  finally  qualified  for  dis- 
ability Social  Security.  Five  years  later,  he 
was  denied  a  pension,  though  he  had  worked 
at  the  same  coal  company  for  25  years. 

The  same  year  Blevlns  went  on  Social  Se- 
curity, the  nation  entered  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic recession.  Coal  production  dropped 
sharply. 

Royalty  payments  into  the  fund  fell  from 
$155  million  In  1957  to  $114.5  million  in  1961, 
as  the  unexpended  balance  dropped  from 
$145.4  million  to  $99.8  million. 

The  1960  rftedlcal  program  limitations  re- 
sulted directly  from  this  recession,  according 
to  fund  literature. 

Six  months  later,  pension  payments  were 
reduced  from  $100  to  $75  a  month. 

In  October,  1952,  the  trustees  announced 
the  hospitals  would  have  to  be  closed  or  sold. 
To    many   observers,    the    actions    of   the 
trustees  seem  to  have  been  based  upon  eco- 
nomic realities. 

What  these  observers  do  not  understand 
is  why,  at  a  time  when  their  decisions  were 
visiting  misfortune  upon  thousands  of 
miners,  the  trustees  did  not  make  a  greater 
effort  to  explain  the  difficulties  they  faced. 
To  a  man  accustomed  to  the  poverty  of 
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the  ooal  fields,   cnucs  ssy.  a  t99.8-mlUlon 
reeerve  seema  Ilka  a  lot  of  money. 

In  writing  the  Welfare  and  Penalona  Plana 
Dlscloeure  Act,  the  VS.  Congresa  pointed 
out  that  owing  to  "the  lack  of  employee  In- 
formation" concerning  the  operation  of  such 
plana,  "It  la  desirable  in  the  Interests  of  em- 
ployees and  their  beneficiaries  .  .  .  that  dls- 
clomire  be  made  vlth  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion and  administration  of  such  plana." 

Critics  say  thac  while  the  fund  may  be 
meeting  the  legal  requirements  of  the  act.  It 
la  still  being  ob8c\ire  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  beneflclarlea 

Aa  an  example,  they  cite  the  sale  of  the 
hospitals. 

The  actual  amount  of  the  money  lost  In 
the  sale  was  never  detailed.  The  1964  annual 
report  simply  readq: 

"Long  term  moptgagea  held  by  the  trust 
fund  on  these  hospitals  were  released  upon 
their  sale  .  .  .  allowances  have  been  made 
by  the  fund  to  r^uce  the  amount  of  the 
notes  receivable  toi  the  remaining  net  worth 
of  the  debtor  corporation." 

Fund  spokesmau   Ward   admits  that  the 
chain  was  sold  at  a^  loss  of  about  916  million, 
which  had  to  be  inade  up  from  royalty  pay- 
ments m  the  fiscal  Vear  ending  June  30.  1964. 
To  many,  $16  mlljilon  Is  a  sizable  allowance. 

PcNB,  Union  Ban^  Ties  Bring  Raiskd  Eti- 

BBOWS 

(By  Mljihael  Adams) 

The  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  of  the 
United  Mine  Workis  of  America  has  accum- 
ulated at  least  a  $lbO-minion  cash  reserve. 

The  money  was  dald  into  the  fund  by  coal 
operators  as  royaltlfs  on  every  ton  of  soft  coal 
mined  by  union  labtr. 

Three  trustees  rtildly  control  operation  of 
the  fund  and  Its  ^ets.  One  represents  the 
union,  another  thej  industry,  and  the  third 
Is  neutral.  i 

These  trustees  deposit  most  of  the  money 
collected  In  the  Naitlonal  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton. This  bank,  for  the  most  part.  Is  owned 
and  controlled  by  tqe  union. 

Appreciably  less  jthan  half  of  the  money 
deposited  there  by|  the  fund  has  collected 
Interest. 

Since  being  pui^aaed  covertly  by  the 
union  In  1949,  thi  bank  has  experienced 
amazing  growth.  Cities  say  this  has  been 
possible  only  beca<ise  huge  svuns  of  fund 
money  have  been  aviilable,  through  the  bank, 
for  the  union  to  uss  as  It  sees  fit. 

This  situation,  thjey  say,  violates  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  bays  that  the  fund  must 
operate  entirely  Independent  from  the  union. 

Meanwhile,   thouaands   of   ex-coal   miners 
and  their  families  Jystematlcally  have  been 
excluded  from  pension  and  medical  benefits 
imlsed  them  by  John  L. 
was  established  23  years 
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ago. 
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representing  the  union. 
Bfits  bitterly  ore  asking. 

Interest  has  been  gener- 
ilp  between  the  fund, 
rational  Bank  of  Wash- 


illlty  for  operating  the 
le  three  trustees — Lewis, 
d  Miss  Josephine  Roche. 
-  .  ^  .^prtedly  has  been  In  fall- 
ing health  for  the  dast  year,  although  fund 
spokesmen  say  he  stUl  attends  board  meet- 
ings. He  receives  aj  •50,000-a-year  pension 
from  the  UMWA,  anq  apparently  takes  no  pay 
for  serving  as  a  trustee. 

Schmidt  Is  chairi^an  of  North  American 
Coal  Co.  and  serves  las  the  Industry  trustee. 
At  age  68,  he  received  $35,000  a  year  from  the 
trust  fund.  In  addition,  North  American  re 
portedly  pays  him  an  additional  $75,000  a 
year. 

The  "neutral' 


has  been  described  a< 


truiitee  Is  Bliss  Roche,  who 


the  "alter  ego"  of  Lewis. 


Blghty-two  years  old,  she  also  serves  as  the 
funds"  executive  director  and  la  paid  $60,000 
a  year . 

Critics  argue  that  the  truatees,  no  matter 
what  their  virtues  In  the  past,  are  now  too 
elderly  to  have  such  absolute  power  over  the 
destinies  of  the  nation's  thousands  of  soft- 
coal   miners. 

They  also  feel  that  salaries  paid  the  trus- 
tees are  much  too  high  for  an  organization 
that.  In  the  past,  has  reduced  or  cut  off 
benefits,  ualng  economic  necessity  as  the 
basis  for  their  decision. 

A  miner's  pension,  they  say,  brings  him 
$1,380  a  year.  Miss  Roche's  salary  alone,  they 
pointed  out,  would  provide  pensions  for 
43  miners  a  year  at  Its  present  level. 

In  truth,  the  whole  question  of  salaries 
paid  employes  and  ofllcers  of  the  fund  Is 
being  raised  more  and  more  often. 

In  Its  annual  reports,  the  fund  regularly 
makes  It  a  point  to  state  how  low  admin- 
istrative costs  are  In  comparison  to  total 
yearly  eKpendltures. 

In  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 

1968,  administrative  costs  were  given  as  3.1 

percent    of    total    expenditures — nearly    $6 

million. 

Salaries  account  for  almost  $4.1  million. 

According     to     Harold     W.     Ward,     chief 

spokesman   for  the  fund,   the  organization 

employs  325  persons  In  Its  Washington.  D.C., 

headquarters  and  Its  10  area  medical  offices. 

This  would  seem  to  mean  that  the  average 

salary  paid  by  the  fund  Is  $12,606.72  a  year. 

"We  have  to  pay  the  doctors  good  salaries 

to  keep  them,"  said  Ward.  "That  brings  up 

the  average." 

While  the  fund,  at  times,  seems  reluctant 
to  discuss  any  of  its  affairs  with  disen- 
chanted miners  or  the  press,  this  particu- 
larly seems  true  In  matters  of  finance. 

Miss  Roche  refuses  to  meet  with  reporters. 
Questions  to  her  must  be  channeled  through 
Ward.  Lewis  Is  unavailable.  Schmidt  does 
not  comment. 

Many  feel  that  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees  Is  autocratic,  and  that  It 
reflects  long-time  practices  of  the  UMWA — 
a  practtce  no  longer  so  palatable  In  this  age 
of  self-assertion. 

Lewis,  say  the  critics,  ran  the  union  with 
an  Iron  hand  for  40  years.  Miss  Roche,  they 
say,  employs  the  same  philosophy  In  ad- 
ministering the  fund. 

The  lack  of  openness  Inherent  In  such  an 
operation,  they  argue.  Is  reflected  In  the 
relationship  between  the  fund,  the  union 
and  the  National  Bank  of  Washington. 

Records  In  the  Comptroller  of  Currency's 
office  show  that  the  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington has  one  million  shares  outstanding, 
each  valued  at  $10. 

As  of  June  29.  1969.  the  UMWA  owned 
740,888  of  those  shares. 

Substantial  Interest  In  the  NBW  was  first 
acquired  covertly  by  Lewis  and  the  union  In 
June.  1949.  It  would  be  years  before  Lewis 
would  admit  the  bank  was  owned  by  the 
UMWA. 

Washington's  oldest  bank,  the  NBW  at  the 
time  the  union  purchased  It  was  also  one  of 
the  smallest,  with  some  $25  million  In  assets 
tn  1948. 

Within  the  next  few  years,  the  bank  ex- 
perienced phenomenal  growth. 

One  reason  for  this,  say  bankers  near  the 
ooal  fields.  Is  that  Lewis  insisted  they  es- 
tablish a  financial  relationship  with  the 
NBW  which  might  not  have  been  In  their 
own  best  Interests. 

When  they  refused,  Lewis  took  the  union 
and  fund  money  deposited  In  their  banks 
and  shifted  It  to  Washington. 

Further  growth  resulted  from  the  NBW's 
acqiUsltlon  In  1954  of  Washington's  Hamil- 
ton National  Bank  through  an  unknown 
buyer  who  paid  about  $10  million  to  buy  80 
pec  cent  of  Hamilton's  outstanding  shares 
at  $110  a  share. 
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Aooofdlng  to  a  newspaper  account  at  the 
time: 

"Executlvee  of  other  banks  shook  their 
heads  at  the  price  of  $110  a  share  and  said  it 
was  abnonnally  high." 

Critics  say  that  such  Uvlsh  expenditures 
might  not  have  been  possible,  had  not  mil- 
lions  of  fund  dollars  been  on  deposit  at  the 
NBW. 

And  the  1964  annual  rei>ort  for  the  first 
time  lists  a  fund  savings  account  In  the 
bank.   It   totalled  exactly   $10   million. 

Critics  also  complain  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  the  money  on  deposit  in 
the  NBW  Is  from  the  fund  and  that— al- 
though the  trustees  and  union  officials  may 
be  abiding  by  the  letter  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act — In  practice,  the  union  Is  able  through 
the  bank  to  do  what  It  wants  with  the  royalty 
Income. 

Accounting  differences  make  difficult  a 
comparison  of  fund  deposits  to  total  de- 
posits In  the  bank  (excluding  U.S.  Govern- 
ment deposits). 

Roughly,  however,  it  would  seem  that  In 
1967 — the  last  year  complete  figures  are 
available — about  25  per  cent  of  the  money 
In  time  and  denuind  deposits  In  the  bank 
came  from  the  fund. 

The  percentage  seems  to  have  climbed 
steadily  from  13  percent  In  1963. 

Recently,  the  fund  has  come  imder  sharp 
attack  for  keeping  nearly  $70  million  in 
checking  accounts  In  the  NBW  where  It  does 
not  draw  Interest. 

Staff  Reporter  Jerry  Landauer  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  put  It  this  way: 

"This  act  of  generosity  to  the  union-con- 
trolled bank  deprives  the  pension  fund  of 
more  than  $3  million  a  year  In  Interest  in- 
come." 

Three  million  dollars  would  pay  pensions 
for  a  year  to  2,173  miners. 

Fund  spokesman  Ward  queried  Miss 
Roche  about  the  checking  accounts.  She 
said: 

"That  happened  to  be  the  bcUance  on 
June  30,  1968,  because  of  estimated  po- 
tential needs  at  that  time  In  keeping  with 
our  expenditures  of  $13.6  million  to  $14  mil- 
lion a  month." 

Critics  say  this  Is  a  strong  argument 
against  keeping  $70  million  In  the  checking 
accounts. 

Ward  said  that  the  balance  Just  happened 
to  be  particularly  high  at  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year.  Intimating  that  this  was 
not  a  normal  condition. 

The  fluid's  annual  reports  since  1954  show, 
however,  that  on  each  June  30,  the  trustees 
have  had  about  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
royalty  money  In  the  nonlnterest  checking 
accounts. 

Still  another  criticism  concerns  the  $180- 
mllUon  unexpended  balance.  Critics  say  the 
amount  is  excessive,  and  that  some  of  It 
should  have  been  expended  to  maintain  the 
discontinued  cash  and  medical  programs  for 
the  ex-mlners  and  widows. 
Said  Miss  Roche : 

"This  unexpended  balance  Is  not  excessive 
for  the  reason  that  It  represents  appro.xl- 
mately  only  one  year's  benefit  expenditures. 
Many  other  plans  have  many,  many  times 
that  much  reserved  for  pensions  alone." 

Observers  say  that  Miss  Roche,  at  best. 
Is  being  too  conservative. 

George  J.  Tltler.  International  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  UMWA,  recalled  recently  that 
after  the  fund  was  first  established,  the  coal 
operators  wanted  to  delay  benefits  until  in- 
terest could  accumulate  from  investing  royal- 
ties aheady  collected. 

The  benefits  were  to  be  paid  with  in- 
terest. 

"LewU  argued  that  It  would  take  20  years 
to  start  benefits  under  that  plan,"  said 
Tltler.  "He  Insisted  that  the  fund  operate 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  He  said  that  never 
in  history  has  production  In  the  American 


ooal  Industry  gone  below  330  million  tons 
a  year." 

If  that  is  the  case,  say  the  critics,  the 
fund  can  always  rely  on  at  least  $132  mil- 
lion a  year  in  royalties,  and  a  $180-mlUlon 
reserve  is  excessive. 

They  Intimate  that  there  are  other  rea- 
sons for  building  up  a  huge  unexpended  bal- 
ance, reasons  Involving  the  union  and  the 
National  Bank  of  Washington. 

But  their  charges  even  If  true  would  be 
hard  to  prove. 

As  Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  D-W.Va.,  said  Sun- 
day while  calling  for  a  congressional  inves- 
tigation of  the  fund : 

"It  is  difficult  to  obtain  clear  and  com- 
plete information  about  the  Inner  workings 
of  this  fund  (and)  how  Its  money  Is 
spent.  .  .  .  Does  an  auditing  and  accounting 
of  the  fund  reveal  precisely  how  these  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  actually  being  spent  and 
Invested?" 

Anotkzr  Oat  Oldeb,  Okepkb  in  Debt 
(By  Michael  Adams) 

This  is  the  history  of  Albert  Jennings  Dun- 
can, ex-coal  miner. 

"I  started  going  in  the  mines  when  I  was 
15  years  old.  I  wasn't  even  out  of  school 
age." 

That  was  1922. 

"I  joined  the  union  when  they  first  started. 
The  day  they  signed  me  up,  we  got  rim  off 
the  company's  property." 

The  early  19308. 

"I  got  disabled  in  the  mlnea." 

That  was  1957. 

"I  couldn't  keep  up  my  union  dues.  I  got 
dropped." 

In  1961.  "But  I  paid  up  my  back  dues  and 
borrowed  the  money  to  do  so.  It  was  80-and- 
some  dollars." 

That  was  196S. 

"I  got  turned  down  on  a  pension.  They 
said  I  lacked  six  months. 

"I  said  what  about  a  refund  on  my  money. 
I  said  It  was  borrowed  money.  The  Interna- 
tional said  they'd  pay  the  money  back  If  the 
local  would.  The  local  said  they  wouldn't  pay 
anything  back." 

That  was  in  1966. 

Today,  Duncan  Is  62  years  old  and  lives  in 
Twin  Branch.  His  Income  Is  $63  a  month 
from  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. He  says : 

"That's  Just  starvation." 

"But  I'm  still  a  union  man.  I  believe  In  or- 
ganized labor." 

Duncan's  Is  not  an  Isolated  case.  Thou- 
sands of  histories  can  be  found  In  the  na- 
tion's soft-coal  fields  that  are,  if  not  similar, 
just  as  tragic  as  his. 

This,  say  critics,  explains  the  deep  bitter- 
ness of  the  ex-mlners  and  their  families  to- 
ward the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  Its  multlmllllon-doUar  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund. 

Like  Duncan,  many  still  believe  in  organ- 
ized labor,  but  not  in  the  UMWA  as  it  exlata 
today. 

They  believe  they  had  a  vested  interest 
in  the  fund,  and  that  they  were  guaranteed 
pension,  medical  and  other  benefits  in  1946 
when  the  fund  was  established. 

"After  all,"  they  say,  "we  mined  the  coal 
that  the  operators  paid  royalties  on.  We  got 
an  interest." 

Under  federal  law,  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case. 
Annual  reports  Issued  by  the  fund  state: 

"No  vested  interest  in  the  fund  extends  to 
any  beneficiary. 

"Resolutions  adopted  by  the  trustees  gov- 
erning fund  benefits  .  .  .  specifically  provide 
that  all  these  benefits  are  subject  to  termi- 
nation, revision,  or  amendment,  by  the  trust- 
ees In  their  discretion  at  any  time." 

That  Is  the  law.  But  what  the  miners  were 
led  to  believe  In  1946  and  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed Is  another  thing. 


Aa  recently  as  April  1,  UMWA  President  W. 
A.  "Tony"  Boyle  reiterated  the  line  of  emo- 
tional argument  that  leads  the  miners  to 
believe  the  fund  is  theirs  and  that  benefits 
are  assured. 

Boyle  spoke  to  about  2,000  coal  miners  at 
a  rally  in  Pittsburgh. 

He  reminded  the  men  that  exactly  23  years 
before,  the  UMWA  had  started  "the  historic 
work  stoppage  .  .  .  that  won  our  union  Its 
welfare  and  retirement  fund." 

He  said: 

"It  was  a  tough  battle.  But  as  a  result  of 
your  action  you  won  a  contract  providing  for 
a  nickel  a  ton  royalty. 

"That  shutdown  of  the  coal  Industry — that 
use  by  you  coal  miners  of  organized  labor's 
one  and  only  real  weapon  when  words  fall — 
convinced  the  federal  government  and  even- 
tually the  coal  operators  that  an  Industry- 
financed  health  and  welfare  fund  was  a 
proper  charge  against  the  cost  of  production 
of  coal." 

The  miners  and  ex-miners  firmly  believe 
they  went  on  strike  in  1946  and  the  years  to 
follow  because  they  were  promised  the  pen- 
sion and  other  benefits. 

"That's  what  it  was  all  about,"  they  say. 

But  not  according  to  George  J.  Tltler,  de- 
scribed by  some  as  Boyle's  closest  ally  in  the 
union,  as  well  as  its  international  vice  presi- 
dent. 

"That's  a  lot  of  hooey,"  he  says.  "They 
weren't  promised  anything.  When  a  miner 
goes  out  on  strike,  he  goes  out  because  his 
union  says  to." 

So  the  battle  goes.  The  exminers  Insist  they 
have  benefit  rights.  The  fund  and  the  union 
say  they  have  no  rights. 

Warren  R.  McGraw  was  born  and  raised  in 
the  coal  country  around  PineviUe,  where  his 
father  was  a  teacher. 

Now  29  years  old,  McGraw  Is  a  freshman 
member  of  the  West  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates. Earlier  this  year,  he  was  an  outspoken 
advocate  for  the  rights  of  coal  miners  during 
the  "black  lung"  debate. 

Six  years  figo.  however,  McGraw  was  fresh 
out  of  Wake  Forest  Law  School  and  trying  to 
start  a  practice  In  Plnevllle. 

His  first  client  was  Thomas  Manuel  Blevlns 
of  Glen  Pork. 

Blevlns  had  worked  as  a  coal  loader  for  the 
Morrison  (later  Bellemeade)  Coal  Co.  from 
1927  to  1952.  when  he  became  disabled. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  UMWA  for  30 
years. 

He  was  denied  a  pension  In  1963.  The  fund 
wouldn't  credit  the  early  years  he  worked  at 
Morrison  toward  the  20  years  required. 

Blevlns  was  shocked.  He  distinctly  remem- 
bers the  strikes  that  led  to  the  creation  and 
growth  of  the  fund. 

"We  was  striking  for  those  pension  bene- 
fits," he  says.  "All  they  told  us  was  in  20 
years  you'll  get  a  pension.  In  the  beginning  of 
it.  that's  what  we  was  fighting  for." 

McGraw  took  Blevln's  case  to  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Bluefield. 

In  his  complaint,  he  argued  that  Blevlns 
vsras  a  "third  party  beneficiary"  under  the 
contract  between  the  union  and  the  coal 
operators. 

He  clalmed'V^hat  In  denying  Blevlns  bis 
pension,  the  fund  had  "breached  the  afore- 
mentioned contract." 

In  short,  McGraw  claimed  that  Blevlns  did 
have  a  vested  Interest  In  the  fund. 

The  case  was  never  heard.  It  was  dismissed 
"without  prejudice." 

The  trustees  of  the  fund  were  In  Washing- 
ton and  could  not  be  brought  to  court  In 
West  Virginia. 

Asked  why  he  didn't  appeal  the  case  or 
take  it  to  Washington,  McGraw  said: 

"We  couldn't  afford  it.  The  attorney  feee 
alone  probably  would  have  run  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars.  A  man  haa  to  eat." 

McGraw  still  believes,  though,  that  hlB 
legal  argument  Is  sound. 

"Once  you  get  them  Into  a  court,"  he  says. 


"they've'had  It.  Because  some  court,  {XMslbly 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Is 
going  to  have  to  decide  whether  these  trus- 
tees can  make  such  arbitrary  rules.  One  day 
you're  on,  the  next  day  you're  off." 

"They're  dealing  with  some  vested  Interest 
here,"  he  saye. 

As  for  Blevlns,  he  and  his  wife  now  live  on 
social   security   benefits,   and   he   still   keeps 
hoping  that  someday  he'll  get  his  pension. 
Says  McGraw: 

Everybody  that  knows  him  likes  him.  He's 
Just  been  a  decent  man  all  his  life." 

To  sue  the  fund,  It  takes  money  and  a 
lawyer.  Both  seem  to  be  hard  to  come  by  In 
West  Virginia,  at  least  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  impoverished  ex-mlner. 

To  remedy  these  problems,  an  unusual 
organization  was  formed  in  1966 — The  Asso- 
ciation of  Disabled  Miners  and  Widows. 

The  association  charges  each  member  a 
dollar  a  month  dues.  Half  of  the  money  col- 
lected is  paid  a  lawyer:  the  other  half  is  used 
for  expenses  of  local  chapters  throughout 
West  Virginia  and  expenses  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  association's  lawyer  Is  P.  W.  Hendricks 
of  Madison.  The  ex-mlners  say  they  went  to 
Hendricks  after  several  other  lawyers  turned 
them  down. 

Hendricks  has  long  been  a  controversial 
figure  in  the  West  Virginia  law  profession. 
He  once  was  suspended  from  the  Bar  for  six 
months. 

But  most  of  the  ex-miners  swear  by  him. 
"Among  the  laboring  class  of  people."  says 
Association      Treasurer      Howard      LinviUe. 
"Woodrow  Hendricks  has  got  the  best  reputa- 
tion of  any  lawyer  In  the  world." 

"He  loves  to  win  too  well  to  be  bought," 
says  another  member. 

Llnvllle  keeps  a  detailed  record  of  all 
money  paid  Hendricks.  From  June,  1967,  to 
January,  1969,  It  amounted  to  $11,000 — or 
an  average  of  $550  a  month  for  20  months. 
Hendricks  has  provided  office  space  for  the 
association  to  collect  the  records  of  its  2,000 
to  3,000  members. 

He  also  furnishes  them  with  a  part-time 
secretary. 

Currently,  the  association  has  one  case 
pending  appeal  In  federal  court,  but  the  go- 
ing is  slow  and  there  Is  no  assurance  Hen- 
dricks will  win. 

For  this  reason,  members  of  the  associa- 
tion axe  delighted  in  the  request  made  last 
Sunday  by  Rep.  Ken  Hechler.  D-W.  Va..  for 
a  full-scale  congressional  investigation  of 
the  fund. 

Many  feel  that,  in  the  long  run.  only  the 
U.S.  Congress  can  ultimately  solve  their 
problems. 

But  some  observers  feel  there  Is  one  other 
solution.  They  say  that  the  union  should 
insist  the  coal  op>erator8  pay  more  in  royal- 
ties than  the  present  40  cents  a  ton. 

With  the  extra  income,  they  say,  the  fund 
could  reinstate  benefits  which  have  been 
dropped  and  give  pensions  to  all  the  miners 
who  have  been  denied. 

The  union  rejects  this  Idea. 
"We  wouldn't  have  any  non-union  mines 
In  the  country  If  It  wasn't  for  the  welfare 
fund."  says  Tltler. 

He.  and  other  union  and  fund  spokesmen, 
say  that  many  of  the  union's  current  legal 
problems  arose  out  of  royalty  disputes. 

They  say  that  it  was  small  coal  operators 
being  sued  for  back  royalty  payments  who 
banded  together  and  brought  a  charge  that 
the  union  and  giant  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
have  been  conspiring  since  1950  to  monopo- 
lize the  soft-coal  Industry  and  drive  the 
small  operators  out  of  business. 

A  federal  Jury  in  Kentucky  recently  de- 
cided that  the  charge  was  true.  The  case  is 
on  appeal. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  to  observers  that 
the  union  will  call  for  Increased  royalty  pay- 
ments. 

And  so  Ftand  the  problems  of  thousands  of 
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ex-coal   miners, 
today. 

John  L.  Lewis 

"The  UMWA 
Fund  has  done 
other  Institution 
mine  workers 
coal  was 

Almoet  no  on< 

Men    like 
Thomas    Manuel 
what  happened 

As   Wannls 
says: 

"Tou    take   we 
young  miners 
them  now  what 
to  us,  though, 
and  that's  the 


si  ice 
discovered 
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their  widows  and   children 

once  said: 

Welfare    and     Retirement 

more  for  miners  than  any 

which  has  had  to  deal  with 

the  10th  century,  when 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean." 

will  deny  that. 

Jennings    Duncan    and 

Blevlns    do    ask.    however, 

their  part  of  the  benefits. 

of  McDowell  County 


10 

St  Inson 


old   miners,   we   got    these 

wfcat  they  got  now.  We  made 

they  got.  But  what  happened 

got  kicked  off  to  one  side, 

of  It." 


ead 


TAX  EXEMPTION 
RETIREMENT     AND 
mCOME 


(Mr.  PODEliL  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELlI  Mr.  Speaker,  two  identi- 
fiable'gtoups  ii  our  coimtry  are  being 
IncresLslhgly  penalized  by  an  unbalanced 
and  admittedly  unjust  tax  system.  Older 
retired  people  iid  lower  and  middle  in- 
come taxpayers  are  bearing  an  unfair 
portion  of  our  tax  burden,  while  special 
interests  are  Evading  their  legitimate 
taxpaying  resFionsibilities  by  utilizing 
special  tax  loop-holes,  or  as  former  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  o|  Illinois,  termed  them — 
truckholes.  Suclti  a  situation  cannot  con- 
tinue for  much  ibnger. 

A  personal  e^imption  to  an  individual 
taxpayer  of  $60«  is  grossly  unfair,  ignor- 
ing today's  financial  realities  and  de- 
mands. I  am  now  introducing  a  measure 
that  would  double  the  present  $600  per- 
sonal income  tix  exemption  to  $1,200. 
This  includes  ejcemptions  for  a  spouse, 
dependent,  and!  additional  exemptions 
for  old  age  or  blindness.  I  am  further 
aware  that  Treasury  Department  people 
have  decried  any  effort  to  raise  personal 
exemptions  because  of  loss  of  income  to 
our  Government.  That  is  precisely  one 
reason  for  my  advocacy  of  this  reform. 

Passage  of  a  bill  doubling  the  present 
personal  income  tax  exemption  would 
necessitate  closing  of  existing  tax  loop- 
holes, relieving  I  millions  of  individual 
lower  and  middle  income  taxpayers  on 
the  one  hand  aqd  forcing  tax  reform  on 
the  other. 

My  second  measure,  being  introduced 
today,  is  an  amendment  to  the  Internsd 
Revenue  Code  which  provides  a  full 
$5,000  exemptioh  from  income  tax  for 
amiounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions, 
or  other  retirenlent  benefits.  This  is  in 
addition  to  whatever  other  exemption  is 
received  by  the]  older  citizen.  It  would 
be  a  basic  exeiiption.  over  and  above 
retirement  benefit  ex- 
;er  part  of  the  Internal 


any  portion  of 
empted  in  any  o 
Revenue  Code. 
Our  older  ci 


^zens  are  caught  in  a 
vicious  bind,  coilsisting  of  inflation  and 
fixed  income.  V^hile  other  elements  In 
American  socletji  evade  taxes  with  ease, 
these  older  citbens  find  their  hard 
earned  dollars  threatened  and  overtaxed. 
Such  an  evil  ill  ix  (hooves  our  country  and 
should  be  removed.  My  bUl  would  have 
this  effect. 


A  differentiation  must  be  drawn  here 
between  a  loophole  and  an  exemption. 
Loopholes  or  truckholes  are  based  on  a 
function  or  activity  of  a  special  interest 
group,  such  as  the  oil  industry,  a  single 
major  corporation  or  the  investment  In- 
dustry. Over  the  years,  because  of  their 
power,  wealth,  and  ability  to  hire  special- 
ists in  gaining  these  favors,  loopholes 
have  been  opened  in  our  tax  laws 
through  which  special  interests  have 
siphoned  off  vast  sums  of  money.  Slack 
left  by  these  activities  has  had  to  be 
taken  up  by  lower  and  middle  income 
taxpayers  and  older  Americans. 

An  exemption  such  as  the  two  I  have 
offered  in  my  two  bills  is  based  on  an 
inherent  condition.  Retired  people  on 
limited  incomes  falls  in  this  category,  as 
do  lower  and  middle  Income  taxpayers. 
They  are  not  a  special  Interest  group  in 
the  sense  that  an  industry  or  a  corpora- 
tion is.  The  oil  depletion  allowance  is  not 
based  on  income  but  on  special  interest. 
Contrast  this  with  the  plight  of  these 
other  groups. 

Trapped  in  a  human  condition,  they 
are  bearing  the  lion's  share  of  the  burden 
of  the  10-percent  surcharge,  in  addition 
to  what  they  were  already  contributing. 
Certainly  the  special  interest  groups  in 
industry  are  not  bearing  their  fair  share. 

Passage  of  larger  personal  and  retire- 
ment income  tax  exemptions  will  redress 
the  present  Imbalance  In  our  tax  system 
as  it  applies  to  millions  of  Americans. 
Such  new  leeway  would  counterbalance 
advantages  presently  enjoyed  by  special 
interests  at  expense  of  others. 

I  reject  the  argument  that  more  loop- 
holes should  be  opened.  Why  riddle  an 
already  perforated  system?  I  seek  basic 
legislative  relief  through  these  two  bUls — 
a  meaningful  approach  to  comprehensive 
as  opposed  to  superficial  reform. 

These  measures  complement  H.R.  7585, 
which  is  a  comprehensive  tax  reform 
package,  removing  most  privilege  and 
closing  most  loopholes. 


NEW  NIXON  DIRECTIONS— PENNIES 
FOR  CLEAN  WATER— CUTS  FOR 
EDUCATION— SLASHES  AT  JOB 
CORPS— BILLIONS  FOR  THE  CAN- 
NON KINGS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  turned  down  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Hickel's  $600  million 
request  to  help  clean  up  our  water  sup- 
plies. It  will  hold  spending  levels  for 
water  pollution  controls  to  $214  million 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year;  same  amoimt 
as  last  year. 

President  Nixon  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  next  delivered  a  body  blow  to 
American  education  in  the  form  of  a 
10-percent  cut  in  the  proposed  Federal 
education  budget,  amounting  to  approx- 
imately $360  million.  A  quick  little  fiscal 
two-step  and  impact  aid,  library  pro- 
grams, and  advanced  educational  experi- 
ments are  slashed  to  the  bone.  Mr. 
Nixon's  answer  to  infiation.  It  is  like 
seeking  to  neutralize  nitric  acid  with 
talcum  powder. 
Having  been  raised  in  a  city  and  rep- 


resenting a  metropolitan  district,  I  have 
a  nodding  familiarity  with  urban  prob- 
lems and  thought.  Evidently,  such  is  not 
the  case  at  the  White  House.  In  the 
name  of  fiscal  responsibility,  the  admin- 
istration proposes  to  close  down  a  series 
of  Job  Corps  centers  across  the  comitry 
It  is  reported  that  at  least  two  of  the 
largest  centers  for  unskilled  young  men 
will  be  closed.  Six  women's  centers  are 
also  on  the  list,  as  are  two-thirds  of  our 
82  conservation  centers. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  our  social 
priorities  reversed,  to  the  growing  dismay 
of  millions  of  Americans.  Clean  water 
and  aid  to  the  poorest  school  districts 
seem  to  come  very  low  on  his  list.  Perhaps 
he  might  enjoy  inhaling  the  pungent 
smell  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Erie 
which  are  open  sewers.  Perhaps  he  ought 
to  see  what  happens  to  a  poor  school 
district  when  you  cut  off  aid. 

During  the  presidential  campaign,  it 
was  obvious  that  President  Nixon  knew 
little  about  cities,  where  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans  now  live. 

When  the  President  was  a  young  man 
fewer  young  people  competed  for  fewer 
jobs  demanding  lesser  skills.  America  was 
a  land  of  small  towns  rather  than  mas- 
sive concentrations  of  concrete,  trafiBc, 
turmoil  and  moving  masses.  There  were 
no  crises  in  identity,  mobility,  pollution, 
training,  and  housing.  Yet  today  we  face 
all  these,  and  especially  do  our  young 
people.  Yesterday  they  possessed  no  voice 
and  few  rights.  Today  this  is  all  changed. 
Under  the  previous  administration,  a 
major  effort  was  mounted  aimed  at  lever- 
ing these  youngsters  out  of  dead  end  sit- 
uations and  into  a  place  where  alterna- 
tives could  be  offered  them,  as  well  as  a 
breathing  space  far  away  from  cities. 
Simultaneously,  they  were  put  to  work 
on  tasks  benefiting  the  Nation  and 
themselves,  receiving  a  few  dollars  in 
the  process.  These  took  the  form  of  Job 
Corps  centers  the  President  now  proposes 
to  slam  shut  in  the  faces  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  these  yoimg  people, 
sending  them  back  to  the  streets  and 
futility  of  the  past.  How  terribly  sad. 

Forget  about  past  misery  which 
molded  them  and  their  frustrations. 
Ignore  progress  made  because  of  Job 
Corps.  Destroy  their  newly  raised  hopes. 
Close  our  eyes  to  environments  they  will 
be  forced  to  return  to,  and  attendant 
strictures  America  shall  suffer  because 
of  the  administration's  decision. 

Violence  and  upsurges  of  a  revolution- 
ary nature  are  not  caused  by  the  hope- 
less, but  by  those  who  have  glimpsed 
light  at  the' end  of  a  tunnel  and  had  it 
snatched  from  them. 

I  suppose  the  White  House  will  call 
these  acts  of  unprecedented  fiscal  short- 
sightedness red-hot  miracles  at  its  next 
carefully  staged  press  conference.  New 
directions,  indeed. 


CONGRESS  MUST  RECLAIM  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENCY  THE  POWER  TO 
DECLARE  WAR 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
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Constitution  of  this  Republic  was  pro- 
pounded, written,  signed,  and  ratified, 
the  power  to  declare  war  was  expressly 
reserved  to  Congress.  Up  to  our  present 
age  of  world  wars,  this  rule  was  scrupu- 
lously adhered  to  in  every  national  crisis, 
no  matter  what  the  exigencies  of  any 
situation  happened  to  be.  I  regret  to  say 
this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Congress  has 
allowed  its  power  to  declare  war  to  slip 
away,  along  with  many  of  its  other  pow- 
ers, to  the  ever -predatory  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

Any  strong  President  acts  as  a  magnet 
for  power,  drawing  it  unto  him  so  he  may 
adequately  fill  roles  he  is  constantly 
reaching  out  for.  Such  has  been  the  case 
at  least  seven  times  in  our  history.  Add 
a  military  conflict  to  a  strong  President, 
and  the  flow  of  power,  usually  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  legislative  branch.  Increases 
in  tempo  and  scope. 

World  War  II  and  our  entry  Into  the 
Korean  conflict  provide  ample  proof  that 
there  must  be  executive  action  In  crisis  or 
to  honor  commitments.  Still,  political 
scientists  and  legislators  may  ask  what 
about  power  of  Congress? 

It  can,  perhaps,  be  stated  that  the  old 
form  of  declaring  war  by  Congress  has 
become  obsolete.  Yet  the  war  power  has 
not  changed  hands  in  any  manner  what- 
soever. It  still  remains  the  absolute  pre- 
rogative of  Congress  to  declare  when  a 
state  of  war  exists  between  this  Nation 
and  another  sovereign  state.  Recent  his- 
tory, however,  would  never  lead  us  to 
believe  this.  Once  troops  are  committed 
and  hostilities  underway,  initiative  no 
longer  rests  with  Congress.  Only  calls  to 
the  colors  are  heard,  rather  than  appeals 
to  reason. 

Congress  must  take  it  upon  itself  to 
draw  a  meaningful,  definite  line  between 
congressional  and  Presidential  authority. 
There  have  been  deliberate  executive  ef- 
forts over  the  years  to  insure  that  this 
line  of  authority  remains  blurred,  leaving 
significant  leeway  to  a  Chief  Executive. 
This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  we 
are  embedded  in  the  Vietnam  quagmire. 
By  all  means,  a  President  can  and  should 
direct  foreign  p>olicy.  By  all  means,  he 
retains  the  right  to  ask  Congress  to  com- 
mit military  forces.  He  does  not  have  a 
right  to  dispatch  them  In  the  manner 
they  have  been  assigned  in  recent  years, 
particularly  Vietnam.  It  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  Congress  has  exclusive 
power  to  raise  and  financially  support 
Armed  Forces.  If  necessary,  such  aid  to  a 
Chief  Executive  can  be  withheld  pending 
the  drawing  of  a  strict  line  acknowledg- 
ing supreme  power  of  Congress  to  declare 
war.  This  is  particularly  true  of  "limited 
wars"  that  are  not  thermonuclear  con- 
frontations. We  must  insure  there  is 
never  again  a  remotest  chance  of  repeti- 
tion of  our  Vietnam  commitment,  where 
by  a  series  of  Executive  orders  America 
has  become  enmeshed  in  a  conflict  that 
has  already  killed  more  young  men  than 
the  Korean  war.  Congress  must  insist 
that  the  concept  of  divided  powers  re- 
mains valid.  Insuring  that  it  is  respected 
by  insisting  on  proper  govenunental  pro- 
cedures. If  a  war  p>olicy  is  being  pursued. 
Congress  must  be  so  Informed  by  the 
Chief  Executive.  If  that  policy  Involves 
use  of  American  military  forces  in  de- 


fense of  another  country,  Congress  must 
be  asked  for  authority  to  satisfy  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  and  to  provide  a 
check  and  balance  on  executive  action — 
actions  sorely  lacking  as  we  casually 
made  massive  commitments  in  Vietnam. 
Power  to  declare  war  must  be  adapted  to 
contemporary  conditions. 

Nor  has  the  nuclear  age  changed 
things,  since  Congress  authorized  devel- 
opment of  our  thermonuclear  arsenal 
and  appropriated  funds  for  its  deploy- 
ment and  maintenance. 

It  is  likely,  because  of  the  international 
balance  of  terror,  which  will  probably 
endure  indefinitely,  that  many  future  war 
crises  will  arise  in  our  times.  These  may 
take  the  form  of  many  potential  Viet- 
nams.  some  will  arise  in  Asia.  E^arly  out- 
lines of  future  conflicts  can  already  be 
seen  in  Thailand.  Others  may  emerge  in 
Latin  America,  similar  to  Cuba.  Social 
conditions  there  make  it  almost  certain 
that  upheavals  will  surely  follow.  Our 
present  major  Involvement  on  that  con- 
tinent will  thrust  us  into  the  forefront. 
Tlie  Dominican  Republic  and  Cuba  are 
classic  examples  of  previous  choices  of- 
fered our  country.  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa,  the  Israel-Arab  imbroglio  and 
colonial  conflicts  even  now  raging  guar- 
antee further  involvement.  It  therefore 
behooves  the  Congress  to  stake  out  its 
position  of  responsibility  and  domain 
swiftly,  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  no  executive  commitments  of  Amer- 
ican forces  can  or  should  be  made  with- 
out consultation  of  the  body  vested  with 
the  constitutional  right  to  declare  war. 
We  must  insure  that  there  will  be  no 
more  Tonkin  Gulfs. 

Just  as  Congress  drained  back  power 
taken  from  it  during  World  War  I  after 
President  Wilson  left  office,  so  should 
Congress  reclaim  its  power  right  now 
taken  from  it  by  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  It  can  do  so  by  restating  its 
role  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

May  I  emphasize  that  I  do  not  state 
this  position  in  any  partisan  sense.  Mr. 
Nixon  as  a  Republican  President  is  not 
the  target  of  my  remarks.  It  is  the  office 
of  the  Presidency  that  has  gained  over- 
much power  at  the  expense  of  other 
branches  of  Government.  What  I  advo- 
cate now  has  been  a  historic  swing  of  our 
national  pendulum  of  power.  It  is  time 
for  Congress- to  render  unto  itself  what 
belongs  to  it.  We  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
render  unto  the  Presidency  what  Is  due 
that  mighty  office. 

If  Congress  is  to  remain  relevant — 
if  Government  is  to  remain  In  balance — 
there  must  be  reclamation  by  Congress 
of  its  power  to  commit  this  Nation  to  a 
policy  of  conflict  with  another  nation- 
state  In  the  world. 

Not  to  do  so  would  be  an  abrogation 
of  our  legislative  and  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility. Not  to  do  so  would  chance 
another  Vietnam.  Power  within  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
must  be  rebalanced. 

My  concurrent  resolution  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  199 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  since  the  power  to  declare 
war  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  In  the 
Congress  and  since  that  j>ower  has  been  en- 


croached upon,  the  following  procedures 
should  be  followed  to  provide  the  necessary 
checks  and  balances  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government: 
The  President  shall  inform  Congress  of  any 
war  policy  that  he  Intends  to  pursue,  and  the 
President  may  not  commit  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  any  combat  action  in 
any  foreign  country  unless  he  has  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  take  such  action. 


TAX  REFORM  AROUSES  AMERICAN 
PUBLIC 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
long  service  in  Congress  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  uprising  in  my  home  dis- 
trict concerning  Federal  tax  inequalities 
like  I  did  during  the  Easter  recess.  Many 
Congressmen,  no  doubt,  received  the 
same  criticism  of  our  Federal  tax  system 
during  the  last  week.  Evidently,  many  of 
the  millions  of  taxpayers  throughout  the 
country  were  rudely  awakened  when  they 
made  out  their  income  tax  forms  during 
the  last  month  or  two  to  find  the  increase 
10-percent  surtax  "hitting  their  pocket 
books"  in  addition  to  the  high  tax 
bracket  of  1968. 

The  average  American  v.'ill  support  his 
Government  during  a  domestic  or  inter- 
national crisis  willingly  if  he  knows  that 
all  American  taxpayers  are  contributing 
the  same  financial  support  percentage- 
wise in  comparison  to  their  annusd  pro- 
fits. Many  people  are  receiving  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  fabulous  and  fraudu- 
lent loopholes  given  big  oil,  big  foimda- 
tions,  big  real  estate  and  big  exemptions, 
depletions  and  credits  in  other  lines  of 
industry  and  business.  When  almost  two- 
thirds  of  our  Federal  taxes  are  being  paid 
by  salaried  and  wage  earners,  it  is  time 
for  a  congressional  investigation  as  to 
why  this  unequal  tax  assessment  has 
been  allowed  to  grow  into  a  scandal  that 
an  investigation  as  to  its  origin  might 
rival  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  of  the 
1920's. 

Many  newspapers  are  picking  up  the 
fight  although  some  still  are  reluctant 
to  inform  their  readers  as  to  the  real 
truth  of  inequalities  that  have  taken  over 
the  Federal  tax  structure  during  the  last 
30  years.  Real  action  must  be  taken  in 
this  session  of  Congress  or  an  uprising 
of  the  American  taxpayers  may  occur 
that  might  become  as  historic  as  the  Bos* 
ton  Tea  Party  during  our  Colonial  period. 

I  wish  to  submit  with  my  remarks  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  St.  Paul,  Mirm.. 
Dispatch  on  the  present  tax  crisis 
throughout  the  coimtry : 

Tax  RiETOBM   Promises 

If  the  Nixon  Administration  fails  to  sub- 
mit an  extensive  federal  tax  reform  program 
to  Congress  In  the  near  future,  it  appears 
that  Democrats  will  seize  the  opportunity  to 
push  for  major  changes  and  take  the  political 
credit. 

Chairman  WUbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  announced  that  It 
will  start  drafting  a  sweeping  revision  bill  in 
about  two  weeks  even  if  no  recommendations 
are  received  from  the  Treasury  Department 
or  the  Wlilte  House.  Previously  the  report 
had  been  that  action  would  await  Adminis- 
tration projKwaic 

"I'm  dead  serlotis  about  this,"  said  Mills. 
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Several  other  meit>.berB  ^t  the  committee  also 
promise  action  Apparently  tax  gripes  from 
constituents  back  home  have  been  having  an 
effect.  John  W.  gyrnee  of  Wisconsin,  senior 
RepubUcan  on  ttte  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Is  supporting  the  MUls  program  for 
more  than  token  reforms. 

Byrnes  lists  th«  oil  depletion  allowance, 
accelerated  depreciation  of  real  eetate  invest- 
ments and  stricter  rules  for  foundations  as 
probAble  targets  flor  committee  action.  Mills 
has  mentioned  tix  advantages  Involved  in 
conglomerate  merfers.  foundation  levies  and 
Increases  In  standard  deductions  for  Indi- 
viduals. 

Rep.  Ray  Maddfcn,  ranking  Democrat  on 
the  House  R\Ues  ;  Committee,  threatens  to 
support  an  "open  rule"  for  tax  legislation  If 
the  Mills  group  "fdoesn't  come  up  with  a 
good,  honest  slnoere  bill"  An  open  rule 
would  mean  that  the  Ways  and  Means  bill 
would  be  subjecd  to  amendments  on  the 
House  floor,  something  not  usually  permit- 
ted. Madden  also  U  demanding  a  crackdown 
on  foundations  an^  on  depletion  allowances 
for  oil  and  other  "ixtractlon"*  Industries. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  the  Ways  and 
Means  Commltteel  has  been  hearing  testi- 
mony from  group^  which  generally  oppose 
drastic  revisions  4nd  want  present  prefer- 
ences to*  tSontlnueJ  The  fact  that  Mills  and 
otHer  imiUentlal  ;ongtressmen  continue  to 
promise  substantliii  reforms  regardless  of 
this  opposition  ma]'  indicate  that  this  session 
of  Congress  may  yet  produce  meaningful  and 
long  overdue  revlsl<  ins. 
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TAX  REFORMS  NEEDED 

(Mr.  FASCELIi  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  adidress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  Revise  and  extend  t^ 
remarks.)  ' 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
April  15,  Is  the  deadline  for  most  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  to  file  and  pay  the  Fed- 
eral Income  taxea  on  last  year's  Income. 
Because  of  the  complexities  of  our  tax 
laws,  there  is  growing  discontent  among 
our  taxpayers  ovqr  the  time,  effort,  and 
expense  which  mi*t  be  expended  in  com- 
plying with  the  law  and  completing  the 
returns.  Moreover*,  many  feel  that  their 
tax  burden  is  disproportionate  to  that 
which  Is  borne  by  others.  I  have  recom- 
mendations which  I  am  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  during;  its  milestone  hearings 
on  tax  reform.  Slippltflcation  and  equity 
are  the  goals  to  wttlch  we  should  address 
ourselves. 

As  chairman  of!  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Goivemment  Operations, 
I  have,  on  previous  occasions,  spoken  and 
conducted  studies  on  the  need  to  simplify 
our  tax  forms  and  thus  ease  the  burdens 
of  compliance  of  millions  of  American 
taxpayers.  What  hits  become  increasingly 
obvious  is  that  thej  complexity  of  our  tax 
forms  results  from!  the  complexity  of  our 
tax  laws.  Most  of  our  tax  provisions  are 
the  end  products  df  compromise  and  in- 
tensive give  and  teke  in  the  legislative 
process.  Thus  the  Oontroversial  nature  of 
these  tax  provisions  gives  rise  to  intri- 
cately drawn  regulations  and  complex 
forms.  In  essence,  form  Is  so  intertwined 
with  substance  thiit  a  simplification  or 
reform  of  one  cannot  be  achieved  with- 
out simplification  dr  reform  of  the  other. 
This  is  not  to  sai^  that  we  should  seek 
simplicity  for  the  ssike  of  simplicity.  The 
Interminable  series!  of  complex  formulas 
which  confront  oui}  taxpayers  each  year. 


the  recent  proliferation  of  comer  "tax 
consulting"  ofQces  promising  completion 
of  returns  from  $3  and  up,  and  the  num- 
ber of  returns  submitted  to  taxpayers  for 
recomputatlon  all  prove  that  our  tax 
laws,  regulations,  and  forms  are  ripe  for 
overhaul. 

It  has  been  15  years  since  the  last 
overall  review  of  our  Tax  Code,  and,  in 
some  cases,  more  than  twice  that  long 
since  some  of  the  preferential  provisions 
of  the  code  were  thoroughly  scrutinized 
to  determine  if  their  continued  existence 
is  justified  in  the  light  of  equity,  fairness, 
and  economic  needs. 

For  this  reason,  in  particular,  I  ap- 
plaud the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
for  Initiating  hearings  on  tax  reform. 

Our  deliberations  on  tax  reform,  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  be  based  on  the  follow- 
ing premises  each  of  which,  independ- 
ently, makes  a  strong  case  for  a  thorough 
restructuring  of  our  tax  system: 

First.  Based  on  available  evidence, 
which  indicates  that  many  of  our  tax 
provisions  are  being  used  solely  for  tax 
avoidance  and  shelter,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  present  Federal  tax  structure  does 
not  meet  objectives  of  fairness,  simplicity, 
and  equity. 

Second.  Our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, being  pressed  almost  to  the  break- 
ing point  by  demands  on  their  resources, 
are  losing  the  race  in  competition  with 
the  Federal  Government  for  available 
revenues  with  which  to  fund  their  ex- 
panded activities. 

Third.  The  absence  of  equity  in  our 
tax  laws  causes  detrimental  misalloca- 
tion  of  investment  resources  because  of 
greater  consideration  of  tax  consequences 
than  of  overall  economic  well-being. 

Fourth.  The  achievement  of  tax  equity, 
in  Itself,  will  not  necessarily  result  in  tax 
reduction  for  a  significant  number  of  our 
taxpayers.  This  point  should  be  made 
very  clear  at  the  outset. 

Fifth.  There  is  continually  moimtlng 
evidence  of  growing  discontent  among 
American  taxpayers  generally.  The  plight 
of  school  districts  aroimd  the  country  re- 
sulting from  the  failure  of  local  resi- 
dents to  approve  increases  in  local  taxa- 
tion and  the  recent  warning  by  former 
Treasury  Secretary  Joseph  Barr  of  a  pos- 
sible taxpayers'  revolt  should  not  be 
taken  lightly. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  considera- 
tions which  must  guide  us  In  our  tax 
reform  deliberations  during  the  91st  Con- 


gress. 

Prior  to  discussing  the  proposals  that 
I  urge,  a  word  needs  to  be  said  about  the 
personal  exemption  allowance.  Many 
suggestions  have  been  made  to  increase 
the  ceiling  on  that  provision  from  its 
present  level  of  $600.  It  is  true  that  that 
figure  bears  no  relationship  to  the 
amount  required  for  the  sustenance  of  a 
dependent.  But  it  does  represent  a  signifi- 
cant measure  of  tax  relief  to  taxpayers 
at  every  income  level. 

The  severe  revenue  loss  which  would 
result  from  an  incretise  in  the  allowance, 
however,  represents  a  severe  drawback 
to  a  higher  celling.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  TreasiUT  would  suffer  a  revenue  loss 
of  more  than  $17  billion,  or  almost  10 
percent  of  the  entire  Federal  budget,  if 
this  allowance  were  increased  to  $1,200. 

Therefore,    Mr.    Speaker,    I    favor    a 


reasonable  Increase  in  the  celling  on  the 
personal  exemption  but  the  revenue  loss 
which  would  result  should  be  offset  by 
revenue  gains  to  be  made  either  from 
new  tax  sources  or  from  alteration  of 
other  provisions. 

There  are  other  measures,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  may  be  adpoted  now  without 
severe  impact  on  revenue  fiow.  The  sug- 
gestions that  I  strongly  recommend 
should  be  a  part  of  any  reform  package 
and  their  adpotion  will  be  a  meaningful 
step  toward  the  achievement  of  equity 
for  taxpayers  at  every  income  level,  in 
addition,  they  would  lighten  the  burdens 
of  compliance  on  millions  of  our  tax- 
payers and  facilitate  the  auditing  chores 
of  the  IRS. 

First  among  these  is  alteration  of  the 
minimum  standard  deductlftn.  It  is  com- 
monly admitted  that  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  is  the  most  equitable 
and  efficient  method  available  of  direct- 
ing tax  relief  to  persons  in  the  lowest 
income  ranges.  Currently,  the  allowable 
minimum  deduction  is  $200  plus  an  addi- 
tional $100  for  each  exemption  subject  to 
a  ceiling  of  $1,000.  This  allowance  is  out 
of  line  with  today's  cost  of  living,  and 
persons  with  incomes  of  less  than  $7,500 
are  sometimes  forced  to  Itemize  their 
deductions  or  pay  taxes  in  higher  pro- 
portions than  their  higher  earning 
fellow  citizens.  This  is  because  the  mini- 
mum standard  deduction  currently  fails 
to  perform  the  role  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. 

By  increasing  the  minimimi  standard 
deduction  to  $600  plus  $100  for  each  ex- 
emption with  a  ceiling  of  $1,000,  88  per- 
cent of  the  resulting  benefits  would  ac- 
crue to  persons  earning  under  $7,500. 
Additionally,  the  increased  minimum 
standard  deduction  would  grant  rela- 
tively more  tax  relief  to  single  persons 
than  to  other  taxpayers  by  increasing 
the  income  levels  at  which  single  persons 
are  taxable. 

By  increasing  the  minimum  standard 
deduction,  we  would  not  only  lighten  the 
tax  burdens  of  those  in  the  lowest  in- 
come brackets,  but  also  enhance  their 
capacity  to  better  provide  for  their  own 
subsistence. 

The  second  item  that  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize is  a  modernized  general  stand- 
ard deduction.  In  1944,  82  percent  of  all 
Individual  taxpayers  used  the  standard 
deduction  instead  of  itemizing.  This 
year,  it  is  estimated  that  only  57  percent 
of  our  taxpayers  will  use  it.  The  effect  of 
this  diminution  in  the  use  of  the  stand- 
ard deduction  has  been  to  put  greater 
auditing  pressures  on  the  IRS  and  cause 
millions  of  taxpayers  to  undertake  the 
task  of  computing  their  deductions— 
needlessly  I  believe.  This  increase  in  the 
number  of  itemized  returns  results  from 
the  higher  Income  levels  which  now  pre- 
vail and  the  higher  proportion  of  per- 
sonal deductions  relating  to  income  as 
compared  to  1944. 

The  Treasury  Department  study  on 
tax  reform  recommends  that  the  stand- 
ard deduction  be  adjusted  upward  so  as 
to  once  again  enable  80  percent  of  oui' 
individual  taxpayers  to  utilize  that  pro- 
vision. Many  other  experts  in  tax  mat- 
ters have  stated  that  the  goal  should  be 
90  percent  of  all  individual  taxpayers. 
Whatever  percentage  is  ultimately  at- 
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talned.  I  think  few  will  disagree  that  the 
current  figure  of  57  percent  imposes 
severe  administrative  burdens  on  the 
IRS  and  imposes  Ein  otherwise  unneces- 
sary task  of  deduction  computation  on 
18  million  taxpayers  who  would  forgo 
that  chore  if  the  standard  deduction 
were  raised  to  meet  current  living  costs. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  said: 
The  standard  deduction  Is  one  of  the  most 
helpful  and  desirable  features  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem for  combining  simplification  and  equity 
...  It  reduces  the  auditing  problems  of  the 
Government  and  makes  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  orderly  and  uniform  opera- 
tion of  the  tax  system. 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  Treasury  pro- 
posals make  such  a  strong  case  for  adop- 
tion, and  thus  I  urge  that  the  general 
standard  deduction  be  adjusted  upward 
to  14  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income 
with  a  ceiling  of  $1,800. 

The  principal  beneficiaries  of  such  a 
provision  would  be  the  24  million  tax- 
payers with  incomes  between  $5,000  and 
$15,000  who  currently  itemize  their  de- 
ductions. Under  the  proposed  standard 
deduction  ceiUng,  13  million  of  their 
number  would  change  to  use  of  the 
standard  deduction  provision  instead  of 
itemizing.  More  importantly,  it  would  ef- 
fect greater  equity  between  taxpayers  in 
this  group  who  are  able  to  itemize  their 
personal  deductions  and  those  who  are 
not  able  to  do  so. 

The  third  provision  which  I  especially 
support  is  the  minimum  individual  in- 
come tax.  It  was  once  said  that  our  tax 
system  "is  a  continuing  struggle  among 
contending  interests  for  the  privilege  of 
pay  the  least." 

The  combined  use  of  certain  prefer- 
ential tax  provisions  has  enabled  some  of 
our  taxpayers  to  escape  most,  if  not  all, 
of  their  responsibility  to  contribute  a  fair 
share  toward  the  cost  of  Ciovemment, 
and  this  has  given  credence  to  that  re- 
mark. 

In  turn,  greater  burdens  have  been 
put  on  those  in  lower  income  brackets 
who  are  not  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  preferential  provisions. 

Most  of  these  provisions  were  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  some  sound 
social  or  economic  objective.  No  doubt 
many  could  stand  revision.  But  whatever 
their  treatment,  it  should  be  a  policy  of 
our  tax  law  that  no  one  with  income 
above  a  certain  level  should  be  completely 
exempt  from  taxation. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  our  tax  struc- 
ture include  a  mandatory  graduated 
minimum  income  tax  that  would  assure 
that  all  individuals  contribute  at  least  a 
minimal  share  to  the  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Public  respect  for  our  tax  laws  is  the 
foundation  of  the  tax  system  and  its  suc- 
cessful administration.  By  enacting  a 
minimum  income  tax,  we  would  take  an 
important  step  toward  halting  erosion 
of  that  respect.  This  is  an  important  in- 
direct benefit  of  the  minimum  tax  that 
I  propose. 

Next  among  my  recommendations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  need  to  give  tax 
relief  to  our  senior  citizens  and  to  ease 
their  tax  computation  chores.  Of  the 
more  than  20  million  Americana  over 
the  age  of  65,  approximately  25  percent 


of  them  currently  pay  Federal  income 
tax.  During  the  past  three  decades,  many 
provisions  have  been  enacted  to  afford 
tax  relief  to  the  elderly.  And  yet,  despite 
our  best  intentions,  the  situation  now 
exists  where  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
are  at  a  severe  disadvantage  if  they 
choose  to  work  to  supplement  their  gov- 
ernmental retirement  benefits. 

In  addition,  the  complex  rules  in- 
volved in  computing  retirement  income 
credit  have  resulted  in  misunderstand- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  elderly  and 
caused  many  of  them  to  lose  benefits 
to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled. A 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  we  supplant 
the  various  tax  benefits  and  credits  now 
available  to  the  elderly  with  a  liberal 
exemption  in  the  amount  of  $2,500  for 
a  single  person  and  $4,200  for  married 
couples.  To  channel  the  major  benefits 
of  this  proposal  to  those  senior  citizens 
most  in  need  of  tax  relief.  I  believe  we 
should  set  a  reasonable  income  level  at 
which  the  allowable  exemptions  would 
begin  to  phase  out.  Such  a  level  may  be 
set  at  $7,000  for  a  single  person  and 
$12,000  for  a  married  couple. 

Adoption  of  this  proposal  would  lower 
the  tax  burdens  of  almost  80  percent  of 
our  senior  citizens  and  ;  would  greatly 
simplify  the  forms  and  procedures  with 
which  they  must  comply. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  im- 
prove income  tax  equity  at  the  higher 
brackets,  I  propose  that  we  include  in 
our  tax  structure  an  optional  maximum 
tax.  In  our  deliberations,  we  should  not 
only  consider  those  who  pay  too  little 
tax  in  relation  to  others,  but  also  those 
who  pay  too  much.  Approximately  30 
percent  of  all  those  with  incomes  exceed- 
ing $500,000  p>ay  more  than  50  percent 
of  their  actual  income  in  taxes.  The 
remaining  70  percent  pay  taxes  at  a  rate 
which  is  often  substantially  below  50 
percent. 

If  we  are  to  be  consistent  and  our  goal 
is  fairness  among  taxpayers  with  like 
incomes,  then  it  should  be  a  policy  of 
our  tax  law  to  extract  no  more  than  half 
of  a  person's  income  in  taxes. 

These  are  the  provisions  that  I  espe- 
cially recommend. 

I  have  made  no  specific  mention  of 
corporate,  estate,  or  gift  tax  matters,  al- 
though I  hope  serious  consideration  will 
also  be  given  to  alteration  of  provisions 
which  have  given  rise  to  abuses  and 
undue  complexities  in  those  areas.  Much 
can  be  said  for  unification  of  the  estate 
and  gift  tax  laws,  and  few  will  deny  that, 
in  the  area  of  corporate  taxes,  the  pro- 
visions dealing  with  mineral  depletion 
allowances  and  multiple  surtax  exemp- 
tions, to  name  just  two,  could  stand 
modification. 

Nor  should  other  provisions  dealing 
with  individual  taxes,  such  as  the  un- 
limited charitable  deduction  and  the 
farm  tax  rules,  be  exempt  from  posible 
overhaul. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  really 
needed  is  a  fundamental,  rather  than  a 
patchwork,  restructuring  of  our  tax 
laws,  because  they  are  so  related  to  the 
traditional  goals  of  our  tax  laws,  the 
items  I  have  just  highlighted  should  be 
a  part  of  any  final  package. 


THE  24TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AUSCH- 
WITZ— A  CONCENTRATION  CAMP 
OF  NAZI  BRUTALITY  WHICH 
SHALL  LIVE  IN  INFAMY 

iMr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  re\'lse  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  24th  anniversary  commemo- 
rating the  liberation  of  victims  of  Ausch- 
witz Concentration  Camp  v/here  over  6 
million  people  perished. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
read  in  part  a  letter  from  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  Auschwitz,  which  in  a  way  re- 
fiects  the  spirit  and  substance  of  this  oc- 
casion. It  was  written  by  Mr.  Allen 
Kiron,  who  is  now  employed  by  the  U.S. 
Patent  Office. 

I  ask  only  of  you  to  listen  for  a  few 
moments  to  those  whose  suffering  was 
eternal. 

I  ask  only  of  you  to  share  a  quiet 
thought  of  mourning  for  those  whose 
piercing  cries  of  agony  never  reached  the 
halls  of  justice. 

I  ask  only  of  you  to  remember  the 
words  of  George  Santayana : 

Those  who  forget  the  past  are  condemned 
to  repeat  It. 

My  friends,  a  memorial  by  definition 
is  'anything  intended  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  a  person  or  an  event." 

We  are  faced  with  a  titanic  task  not 
only  because  there  are  6  million  dead 
involved,  but  because  of  the  "event";  the 
brutality  and  suffering;  the  silence  of 
free  men  when  the  cries  of  agony  of 
helpless  children  and  adults  were  pierc- 
ing the  heavens:  the  blind  fury  and  mad- 
ness of  a  professed  cultured  society; 
man's  bestiality  against  man. 

Mr.  Kiron  states: 

If  I  had  the  power,  I  would  take  the  hu- 
man race  by  the  hand  to  show  It  what  I  and 
others  suffered  in  concentration  camps. 

As  a  start,  we  could  enter  Auschwitz  and 
see  how  an  SS-man  takes  a  child  from  a  be- 
wildered mother  and  by  grabbing  Its  feet  and 
swinging  it  against  the  wall,  crushes  Its  head, 
or  the  crematorium  where  a  pregnant  woman 
burns  and  her  belly  literally  pops  open  with 
the  child  falling  to  the  side,  or  the  starved 
prisoner  killing  a  weaker  one  so  as  to  cut  him 
open  and  eat  his  liver,  or  the  SS  amxisement 
center  where  a  son  la  forced  to  keep  his 
father's  head  under  water  until  he  drowns 
his  own  father,  the  son  goes  berserk  and  Is 
shot;  or  the  little  boy  bleeding  from  the  head 
walks  towards  the  gas  chamber  and  cries  "I 
want  to  die.  It  can't  be  worse  over  there". 

This  shows  you  how  difficult  it  will  be 
to  commemorate  the  event.  But  com- 
memorate we  must.  He  continues: 

For  myself  I  am  a  soldier  in  an  army  of  six 
million  officers  whose  command — "do  not 
forget  us"— I  must  obey.  To  this  end  I  have 
been  slowly  and  painfully  collecting  a  li- 
brary for  a  "Living  Museum"  which  some 
day  I  hope  to  build  and  wUl  now  briefly 
describe. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  build  a  museum 
which  win  make  it  possible  for  visitors  to 
see,  feel,  smell  and  vicariously  suffer  the  hor- 
rors as  they  occurred.  Thanks  to  the  miracle 
of  modern  science,  a  great  deal  of  simulation 
la  feasible.  It  will  be  a  challenge  and  duty  of 
every  adult  In  the  world  to  see  It  once  in  his 
lifetime.  ,       ^  _.^^  . 

One  of  the  problems  we  are  faced  with  is 
the  fralllty  of  human  memory.  The  secret 
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of  a  good  memor  ■ 
Blon  a  subject  ma. 
man  forgets  easily 
A  shocking  expert 
vide  nothing  less 
A  monument  t 
stract  and  con  ten  platlon 
suffering  are  real! 
of  all,  people  mu^ 

Just  how  Impoitant 
the  unfortunate  ' 
Party  In  German]' 
organized   hypocrisy 

Just  the  other 
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paper  propaganda 
such  headlines  aai 
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Do  you  see  hov 
You  ask  how 
seum.  I  do  not 
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Remember,  we 
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and   democracy, 
that.  Whatever 
our  freedom   to 
freely. 

You  ask  me 
maybe  a  year,  a  llJletlme 

Remember  the 
cry  of  a  child  buri^lng 
Finally,  can  you 
WUl  you 


lipo  often  is  lost  in  the  ab- 
of  beauty.  Pain  and 
and  ugly.  Most  Important 
remember. 

this  Is  can  be  seen  in 
emergence  of   a   new   Nazi 
and  the  same  old  cycle  of 
and   lies. 

you  could  see  this  small 
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on  the  street  corner  with 

"6  million  dead  is  a  big 
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Mr.  Speaker 
we  can  do  no 
all  people  with 
today  to  reflect 
ward  his  fellow 
sary  of  Auschwiti ; 
a  pause. 
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quickly  people  forget? 
I  going  to  build  the  mu- 
irant  any  monetary  dona- 
interested    to   help 
with    his   own   sweat  and 
able  bodied  to  carry  a 
or  a  bundle  of  wood  on 
and  the  old  can  keep  rec- 
roU    will    not    read    how 
contributed,  but  in  terms 
spent,  weight  carried,  in- 
d  sacrifices  endured, 
not  only  building  a  me- 
ent  to  our  own  freedom 
lurely   no   one   will   doubt 
sacrifice  we  must  make  for 
eidure  we  shall  endure  It 
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long  will  it  take?  Well, 
or  an  eternity, 
e  :ho  of  the  last  whimpering 
"" '"    alive  Is  eternal  also, 
lear  the  echoes? 
? 

AlXAN  KnoN, 
Survivor  of  Auschioitz. 


the  name  of  humanity, 
than  remember.  I  hope 

II  conscience  will  pause 
on  man's  brutality  to- 

ipan.  The  24th  anniver- 
gives  us  cause  for  such 


CARDINAL    OBJOYLES    HOMILY   ON 
THE  LATE  PP?ESIDENT  DWIGHT  D 
EISENHOWEI^ 


CK  (at  the  request  of 

granted  permission  to 

at  this  point  in  the 

Iclude  extraneous  mat- 


(Mr.  McCO: 
Mr.  Albert)  w 
extend  his  rema 
Record  and  to 
ter. } 

Mr.  McCORMAcK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  31,  1969,  ajt  St.  Matthew's  Cathe- 
dral in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  mass  for 
peace  was  celebrated  as  a  tribute  to  the 
late  President  Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 
At  the  mass.  His  Eminence  Patrick 
Cardinal  O'Boyle  archbishop  of  Wash- 
ington, delivered  la  homily  as  a  tribute 
to  our  late,  belovjed  President,  the  text 
of  which  homily  I  herewith  include  in 
my  remarks: 

Cardinal's  HomAt  at  Mass  for  Peace 
My  dearly  belovdd  friends  In  Christ,  we 
have  met  together  i^any  times  in  this  beau- 
tiful old  cathedral.  JWe  have  met  In  Joy  and 
in  stark  tragedy.  TOe  have  prayed  for  peace 
and  unity  among  o\^t  people,  and  have  asked 
the  guidance  of  Ali^lghtly  God  for  those  to 
whom  we  have  delfegaJed  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  govek-nlfeg  this  great  nation. 
Today,  although  our  hearts  are  saddened 
by  the  passing  of  a  bel  >ved  figure  from  our 
midst,  we  meet  with  a   :ertaln  sense  of  ful- 


fillment. For  although  General  Eisenhower 
MTOUld  be  the  last  to  claim  personal  credit 
for  the  progress  achieved  in  the  years  over 
which  be  presided,  his  footsteps  on  the 
beachhead  of  human  progress  are  sharp  and 
deep. 

General  Elsenhower  served  his  country 
well  In  many  fields — as  soldier,  author,  edu- 
cator, chief  executive  and  world  statesman. 
Yet  although  he  commanded  the  greatest 
military  force  in  hlstorj.  It  was  his  accom- 
plishments in  pursuit  of  world  peace  that 
gave  him  the  greatest  satisfaction.  He  quick- 
ly perceived  that  the  world  would  never  find 
lasting  peace  and  tranquility  as  long  as  the 
nuclear  bomb  hung  like  a  Sword  of  Damocles 
over  the  head  of  mankind.  This  led  to  de- 
velopment of  the  "Atoms  for  Peace"  program 
which  President  Elsenhower  presented  In 
person   to  the  United  Nations. 

General  Eisenhower's  outgoing  temi>era- 
ment  made  it  easy  for  him  to  perceive  both 
the  Impossibility  of  Isolation  In  an  expand- 
ing world  and  the  benefits  of  free  Inter- 
course between  nations. 

By  every  measurement  of  inclination  and 
training  General  Eisenhower  fitted  perfectly 
Into  this  mold.  He  was  the  right  man  In  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time,  and  the  coun- 
try showed  Its  confidence  by  giving  him  two 
resounding  victories  at  the  polls. 

The  former  President's  critics  have  argued 
that  he  sought  to  stay  "above  politics,"  and 
that  no  man  can  do  that  In  a  democracy 
and  govern  effectively.  Perhaps.  But  the  rec- 
ord will  show  that  an  American  general  suc- 
cessfully put  together  a  complex  striking 
force  manned  by  professionals  from  half  a 
dozen  countries,  and  led  them  to  victory. 

Dwight  Elsenhower  was  able  to  accom- 
plish this  military  miracle  because  he  had 
learned  the  secret  of  getting  people  to  work 
together.  He  was  marked  for  greatness  even 
then.  And  try  as  he  might  to  escape  his  des- 
tiny, the  Normandy  beachhead  led  inexora- 
bly to  the  White  House. 

In  these  informal  recollections  of  a  great 
and  popular  figure,  1  have  left  to  the  last 
one  facet  of  his  character  that  would  clearly 
set  him  apart  In  any  age.  Perhaps  President 
Nixon  said  It  best  In  a  tribute  to  his  former 
chief  shortly  after  his  death. 

"For  a  quarter  of  a  century,"  the  President 
said,  "he  spoke  with  a  moral  authority  sel- 
dom equaled  in  American  public  life.  This 
was  not  only  because  he  held  the  nation's 
highest  honors  .  .  .  but  because  of  the  kind 
of  man  he  was." 

It  was  true.  People  sensed  in  Dwight  Elsen- 
hower a  rock  of  integrity  that  Inspired  not 
only  confidence  but  affection.  Through  his 
himiUlty,  his  dignity  and  his  unselfish  wil- 
lingness to  spend  himself  on  any  task  that 
might  benefit  the  land  he  loved.  General 
Eisenhower  richly  earned  the  love  and  respect 
of  his  countrymen.  May  God  rest  his  brave 
and  noble  soul. 


the  essential  Ingredients  Into  the  harmonl- 
ous  effort  necessary  for  success.  It  was  a 
period  when  this  nation,  although  a  victori- 
ous world  ijower,  neither  demanded  nor  ac- 
quired a  single  foot  of  alien  territory  from 
either  friend  or  foe.  On  the  contrary,  this 
nation  both  Instituted  and  supported  the 
national  aspirations  of  any  number  of  emerg- 
ing new  nations  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist-controlled countries. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record  that  Gen. 
Elsenhower  played  a  profound,  even  though 
at  times  a  somewhat  intangible,  role  In  deter- 
mining the  future  courses  of  this  country 
His  ability  to  persuade  the  brilliant  and 
sometimes  domineering  men  with  whom  he 
was  called  upon  to  associate  to  put  aside 
their  diffuse  interests  for  common  causes  re- 
sulted In  the  achievement  of  many  successes 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  unattaln- 
able.  He  was  a  truly  remarkable  man  and  a 
dedicated  patriot. 

There  is  little  that  we  can  add  to  the  ac- 
colades he  has  received  from  the  nation  and 
the  world.  We  can  only  urge  all  men  of  good 
will  to  work  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
the  same  spirit  of  harmony  that  he  so  richly 
prized  and  was  so  effective  in  achieving. 
This  could  be  our  greatest  tribute  to  him, 
and  the  one  he  would  cherish  above  all  else! 

We  Join  with  our  fellow  Americans  and  men 
of  good  will  throughout  the  world  in  asking 
God's  mercy  for  a  great  American — Dwight 
David  Eisenhower. 


In  the  April  3,  1969,  issue  of  the  Cath- 
olic Standard,  the  official  newspaper  of 
the  archdiocese  of  Washington,  appeared 
an  editorial  entitled,  "Dwight  David 
Eisenhower,"  which  I  also  include  in  my 
remarks." 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
The  death  of  General  of  the  Army  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower  marks  the  passing  of  an  era 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  He  served  as 
the  key  military  leader  of  our  armed  forces 
and  later  as  a  two-term  President  of  the 
United  States  when  our  nation  reached  Its 
highest  point  of  world  political  and  moral 
leadership. 

Although  he  was  not  the  prime  architect  of 
the  grand  strategy  that  led  to  final  victory 
In  World  War  II  or  of  the  policies  that 
pledged  our  nation  to  serve  the  world  com- 
munity. It  was  his  unique  talent  that  molded 


CLOSING  OF  JOB  CORPS  CENTERS 

<Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
the  Nixon  administration  announced  its 
intention  to  close  50  Job  Corps  centers 
throughout  the  Nation  and  its  plans  to 
replace  them  with  urban  residential 
manpower  centers. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  decided  to  close  these 
valuable  educational  facihties  in  rural 
areas  by  July  1,  replacing  them  with 
smaller  Installations  in  the  crowded 
cities.  I  am  puzzled  by  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  close  all  but  one  of  the 
Indian  Job  Corps  centers  in  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  results 
of  this  decision  will  be  to  hasten  the 
migration  of  rural  people  into  the  al- 
ready crowded  cities.  One  of  the  primary 
goals  of  the  Job  Corps — to  train  rural 
people  in  rural  areas — will  be  frustrated. 
Further,  I  am  convinced  that  no  realistic 
substitute  pltin  can  be  formulated  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  discontinuance. 

It  is  significant,  I  believe,  that  only 
eight  of  the  urban  minitraining  centers 
proposed  by  President  Nixon  are  located 
in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  only 
one — Portland.  Oreg.— is  located  in  the 
entire  Northwest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  correspondence  and  tele- 
grams protesting  the  administration's 
decision  are  beginning  to  pour  into  my 
office.  I  know  from  my  discussions  with 
many  of  our  colleagues  that  support  for 
these  centers  is  widespread. 

I  insert  a  sampling  of  telegrams  I 
received  today  in  the  Record.  Here  are 
the  views  of  the  people  who  have  seen 
these  centers  firsthand  and  appreciate 
their  value: 


April  U,  1969 
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Helena,  Mont., 

April  11, 1969. 
Representative  Arnold  Olsen, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  have  Just  dispatched  following  to  the 
President: 

•'Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
"President  of  the  United  States, 
"White  House, 
"Washington,  D.C.: 

"I  am  greatly  disturbed  at  the  announce- 
ment to  close  the  Kicking  Horse  Job  Corps 
Center  and  respectfully  request  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  proposed  action. 

•The  Kicking  Horse  facility  has  processed 
1300  enroUees  since  the  program  was  first 
implemented  four  years  ago.  Approximately 
75  per  cent  of  graduates  have  been  gainfully 
employed.  Annual  operating  cost  is  estimated 
at  $250,000,  yet  appraised  value  of  completed 
conservation  and  public  works  projects  is 
$500  000.  Personnel  and  enroUees  have  been 
awarded  one  of  the  three  national  citations 
for  excellence  of  service.  A  variety  of  Impor- 
tant community  services  have  been  provided, 
Including  a  community  center  in  nearby 
Ronan,  Montana;  a  city  park  in  St.  Ignatius; 
and  curbing  and  street  layout  for  new  home- 
site  In  Arlee. 

"I  am  anxious  to  improve  Federal-State 
relations  but  have  been  extremely  disap- 
pointed that  the  chief  executive  of  Montana 
was  not  consulted  nor  were  members  of 
Montana's  congressional  delegation.  The  im- 
pact of  this  proposed  closure  on  the  nearby 
communities  and  the  loss  to  our  disadvan- 
taged young  people  has  not  been  fully 
calculated. 

"I  urge  you  to  direct  a  thorough  re-evalu- 
atlon  of  the  Kicking  Horse  facility  before 
Implementing  the  decision  to  close  the 
operation." 

Hon.  Forrest  H.  Anderson, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana. 

Helena,  Mont., 

April  11. 1969. 
Congressman  Arnold  Olsen, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  announcement  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  close  Job  Corps  centers  was  un- 
fortunate, not  because  it  affects  Montana, 
but  because  it  affects  so  many  young  folks 
who  were  getting  a  new  lease  on  life  because 
they  were  becoming  productive  citizens.  It  is 
shocking  that  the  Nixon  administration  can 
endorse  a  weapon  system  named  ABM  that 
will  cost  billions  of  dollars  that  is  of  de- 
batable use,  while  at  the  same  time  elim- 
inating a  necessary  program  that  provides 
human  dignity.  Do  all  possible  to  defeat  the 
weapon  systems  and  maintain  Job  Corps. 

JOE  Reber, 
Senator,  Lewis  and  Clark  County. 

RoNAN,  Mont.. 

April  10, 1969. 
Representative  Arnold  Olsen, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Shocked,  surprised,  dismayed  that  our 
Kicking  Horse  Job  Corp  Camp  is  under  con- 
sideration for  closure.  The  camp,  its  person- 
nel, its  enroUees  have  consistently  been 
good,  well  behaved,  and  constructive  citizens 
of  our  community.  It  seems  a  shame  to  stop 
something  that  is  doing  so  good.  We  strongly 
urge  continuation  of  this  camp  and  ask  your 
help. 

Ronan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ray  M. 
Loman.  President;  Mayor  Norman 
Stedje,  City  of  Ronan;  Pat  Harvln,  Past 
President  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Don 
Aadson,  Past  President  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  A.  I.  Schroeder,  President, 
Ronan  Ministerial  Aamlnistratlon;  K. 
William  Harvey,  Superintendent, 
Ronan  Scbo6ls. 


Poplar.  Mont., 

April  10, 1969. 
Congressman  Arnold  Olsen, 
House  Oj^ce  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  oppose  closing  of  Kicking  Horse  Job 
Corps  Camp  on  Flathead  Reservation.  We  ask 
your  assistance  to  continue  the  camp  for  the 
benefit  of  aU  concerned. 

William  Youpee, 
Chairman,  Montana  Intertribal 

Policy  Board. 


REPEAL  OF  FEDERAL  PAY  RAISE 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS, 
JUDGES 

<Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  1969,  I  introduced  H.R.  7778,  a 
bill  "to  rescind  the  pay  increases  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  Federal 
officials  pursuant  to  Presidential  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  1970  fiscal  year,  to  abolish  the  quad- 
rennial Commission  on  Executive,  Leg- 
islative, and  Judicial  Salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes."  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  other  identical  and  similar 
bills  proposed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  opposition  to 
the  pay  increases  for  Cabinet  members, 
judges,  Members  of  Congress,  and  so 
forth,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
"worth"  of  the  services  of  these  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  personal  opinion 
is  that  the  vast  majority  are  worth  the 
money  and  could  earn  as  much  or  more 
in  the  private  economy  today. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  executive,  to  set  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  this  country  in  order.  To  do  this. 
Congress  should  set  the  right  example 
for  all  Government  and  for  the  private 
sector  as  well.  The  inflationary  impact 
of  the  implementation  of  the  increases 
of  the  Kappel  Commission — as  amended 
by  President  Johnson — is  obvious.  Al- 
ready other  Government  employees  who 
have  built-in  pay  raises  for  July  of  this 
year  are  complaining  that  "it  is  not 
enough"  even  with  the  recent  Increases 
already  received  by  them.  It  certainly 
takes  no  genius  to  anticipate  labor's 
attitude  toward  the  Government  guide- 
lines of  a  4-  to  5-percent  increase  when 
they  negotiate.  Any  imion  leader  worth 
his  salt  will  rely  on  Government's  own 
action  as  the  answer  to  Government's 
recommendation . 

Now,  the  Senate  went  on  record  on 
this  pay  increase  and  approved  it.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  several  Members 
of  that  body  have  had  second  thoughts. 
I  do  not  know.  I  would  like  to  flnd  out — 
and  there  is  a  way.  Let  us  pass  H.R. 
7778  in  the  House  and  send  it  over  to 
them. 

The  House  was  not  permitted  to  vote. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  where  House  Members  stand. 
Whether  you — as  Members — are  "for" 
or  "opposed"  to  the  increases,  you  must 
agree  that  your  constituents  have  a  right 
to  know  where  you  stand. 
Today,  I  have  placed  at  the  Clerk's 


desk  a  discharge  petition  for  HH.  7778. 
If  you  are  willing  for  your  constituents 
to  know  where  you  stand,  you  are  In- 
vited to  sign  the  petition. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  by  Joe  Creason  which  appeared 
in  the  April  5  edition  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal : 

More  Action,  Less  Talk   Woijld   Seem   in 
Order 
(By  Joe  Creason) 
Lately  I  notice  that  the  days  In  the  month 
and  the  money  in  the  bank  seldom  come  out 
even  any  more.  And  since  we  haven't  gone 
on   any   wild    spending   sprees,    the    reason 
must  be  the  ever-Increasing  attrition  of  In- 
flation  and    taxes,  not  necessarily   In   that 
order. 

Because  of  this,  I  find  suddenly  that  I'm 
very  short-tempered  about  what  Congress 
has  done — or  has  not  done — to  correct  these 
matters  on  the  federal  level. 

This  is  a  change  within  myself  that  dis- 
turbs me  since  in  the  past  I've  been  general- 
ly sympathetic  to  Congress.  I've  never  been 
a  great  one  for  deriding  officials  who  work 
for  me.  Rather,  I've  felt  that,  what  with 
them  eventually  goming  back  and  asking  for 
my  vote,  in  the  end  I— and  my  ilk— have 
the  decisive  last  word. 

But  now  I'm  not  as  patient  as  before.  I'm 
getting  sick  to  my  stomach  of  hearing  Con- 
gress talk  about  tax  reform  and  the  need  to 
correct  Inequities,  economies  in  government, 
and  the  urgency  of  all  of  us  fighting  inflation 
with  all  our  might  and  main. 

I'm  ready  for  Congress  to  stop  talking  (for 
the  benefit  of  the  folks  back  home)  and 
start  the  remedies  it  prescribes.  I — and  others 
I  have  talked  to  all  over  Kentucky  of  late — 
no  longer  will  faU  for  the  vague  promise  of 
future  tax  reforms  and  economies;  no  longer 
do  I  find  any  solace  in  Jokes  about  how  a 
dime  today  Is  a  dollar  after  taxes  and  in- 
flation. 

Moreover,  I'm  becoming  resentful  about 
Congress  having  what  seems  one  set  of  stand- 
ards for  Itself  and  another  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  unwashed — the  public.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  41  per  cent  pay  Increase  Con- 
gress voted  itself  at  the  same  time  the  gov- 
ernment was  urging  unions,  businesses  and 
such  to  show  restraint  and  hold  the  line 
against  inflation  by  keeping  pay  Increases 
and  price  hikes  to  5  or  6  per  cent. 

It  Isn't  that  I  doubt  Congress  was  under- 
paid. But,  then,  who  among  us  feels  he  Isn't 
overworked  and  underpaid?  My  beef  Is  that 
every  member  of  that  august  body  volun- 
teered to  serve — even  begged  us  to  let  them 
serve — In  Washington  for  the  old  pay  scale, 
and  I've  never  heard  of  one  who  appUed  for 
assistance  from  the  poverty  program  after 
being  elected. 

If  Patrick  Henry  thought  taxation  without 
representation  was  rough.  I  wonder  what 
he'd  say  about  how  it  is  today  with  represen- 
tation. 


CONCERNING  A  WELFARE 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. > 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  of 
New  York.  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  national  system  of  public 
assistance  to  needy  individuals  and  for 
grants  to  States  for  welfare  service  to 
such  individuals  and  to  strengthen  the 
Federal  support  of  the  State  medical  as- 
sistance program.  This  bill  has  its  roots 
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in  the  pressurts  developed  by  the  patch- 
work welfare  »ystem  that  has  grown  like 
Topsy  in  soitae  States  and  remained 
stunted  in  others  without  reference  to 
the  condition  of  its  less  fortunate  resi- 
dents. It  is  at)proprlate  that  New  York 
State  should  lake  the  lead  in  proposing 
such  legislation,  because  New  York  not 
only  is  the  llargest  Federal  taxpaying 
State,  but  It  also  bears  the  heaviest  bur- 
den of  social  vteU&re  costs  in  the  Nation. 

The  Govempr  tells  me  that  much  re- 
search and  practical  experience  has  gone 
into  the  drafti>ig  of  this  bill,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  it  ifill  receive  the  study  that 
such  a  major  ijrovislon  deserves  at  a  time 
when  public  (jash  benefits  and  medical 
assistance  are]  causing  the  costs  of  local 
and  State  government  to  skyrocket.  A 
rational  policy 'of  public  assistance  should 
be  nationwide  i  in  its  scope,  and  the  bur- 
den of  misfortune  should  be  more  equally 
shared  than  io  is  under  random  systems 
of  welfare  whifch  this  Nation  has  permit- 
ted to  develop,  f 

Mr.  -Speakef  I  am  including  In  the 
Hbcowv  at  thii  point  a  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  tnis  bill,  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  receive  thfe  study  and  consideration 
not  only  of  myi  colleagues  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  but  also  from  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Tiiiie  Is  nmning  out,  and  this 
91st  Congress  iiust  assume  some  respon- 
sibility for  raiionalizlng  the  system  of 
welfare.  I  trust  this  proposal  will  stimu- 
late action  towlard  that  objective. 

The  summai^  follows: 

A    COMFREKXNsivK    BLOCK    GRANT    WXLTAM* 

I    Program 

4-    OBJXCl'lVES 

The  objective^  of  thla  proposal  are  to :  de- 
crease the  unfair  disparity  between  welfare 
benefits  In  different  states;  provide  more  ade- 
quate assistance]  and  services  to  Individuals 
and  famines;  loiprove  and  expand  efforts  to 
help  Individuals  become  self-supporting;  and 
reduce  the  flnanjclal  burden  of  welfare  coets 
on  the  states  ano  localities  thereby  enabling 
the  states  to  utilize  their  fiscal  resources 
more  effectively  ]  for  Improvement  of  other 
public  services. 

This  proposal  Would  provide  for — 

A  national  sysfcem  of  public  assistance  to 
needy  Individual  to  become  effective  after 
a  transitional  peilod: 

Increased  Pedtral  funds  for  state  public 
assistance  programs  during  the  transitional 
period; 

Federal  grants  to  states  for  services  to 
needy  Individual!  i; 

Strengthened  I'ederal  support  of  the  state 
medical  assistance  programs. 

B.    PTTBLIC     ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 

1.  New  Title  Ixx  of  the  Social  Security 
Act:  EstabUsh  a  new  title  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (Title  XX)  which  would  provide 
Inderal  funds  foi  a  block  grant  for  all  needy 
welfare  cases  Including  all  five  categories: 
aged,  blind,  disabled,  dependent  children, 
and  general  assls;ance.  effective  July  1,  1969, 
along  the  lines  or  the  plan  provisions  in  the 
existing  categoric  i. 

2.  Optional  Pei.ture:  The  new  title  would 
be  optional  with  the  states.  The  four  exist- 
ing Federal  titles  (aged,  blind,  disabled,  and 
dependent  children)  would  continue  for  any 
states  which  wi^ed  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  One  advantage  of  the  new  block  grant 
is  that  states  w^xild  receive  Federal  funds 
for  general  assistance. 

3.  Federal  Financial  Share:  In  order  to 
raise  payment  letels  in  low-pajrment  states, 
and  to  assist  states  in  meeting  the  increas- 
ing financial  butden  of  mounting  welfare 
oosU,  effecUve  July  1,  1969,  the  Federal  finan- 


cial share  under  the  new  Title  XX  would  be 
as  follows: 

(A)  Dependent  children:  100%  of  first  $30 
per  month  plus  60%  of  next  $40. 

(B)  Aged:  100%  of  first  $50  per  month 
plus  60%  of  next  $40. 

(C)  Blind  and  disabled:  100%  of  first  $06 
per  month,  60%  of  next  $40. 

(D)  Oeneral  assistance:  50%  of  first  $80 
per  month. 

In  the  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  the  Fed- 
eral funds  would  be  Increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increases  in  the  minimum  state 
budgetary  standards  for  those  years  as  re- 
quired in  (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  4. 

4.  Federal  EUglbUlty  Conditions: 

A.  In  order  to  raise  low-payment  levels  to 
qualify  for  new  block  welfare  grant,  each 
state's  minimum  budgetary  st<mdard  of  need 
(that  is,  the  amoimt  to  be  paid  to  a  person 
without  any  resources)  wovild  have  to  be  at 
least  as  follows:  Children,  $40  per  month; 
aged,  $65  per  month;  blind  and  disabled,  890 
per  month;  general  assistance,  $40  per  month. 

B.  For  the  fiscal  year  1971,  the  minimum 
state  budgetary  standard  would  have  to  be 
at  least  115%  of  that  in  paragraph  (A)  but 
It  could  be  at  the  poverty  level  (as  adjusted 
by  the  15%  factor  In  paragraph  5)  or  at  a 
state's  1969  standard  whichever  Is  higher. 

C.  FVsr  the  fiscal  year  1973,  the  minimum 
state  budgetary  standard  would  have  to  be 
at  least  130%  of  that  In  paragraph  (A)  but 
it  could  be  at  the  poverty  level  (as  adjusted 
by  the  15%  factor  In  paragraph  5)  or  at  the 
state's  1969  standard  whichever  Is  higher. 

D.  For  the  fiscal  year  1973,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  takes  over  100%  pajrment 
of  costs,  the  eligibility  standard  would  be 
100%  of  the  poverty  level. 

5.  Definition  of  Poverty  Level:  The  poverty 
level  would  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  based  upon  the  poverty  level 
for  families  of  given  size  and  composition 
and  for  farm  and  non-farm  families  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  for 
April  1966,  page  23,  for  March  1965  adjusted 
annually  for  changes  in  the  price  level. 

In  1966  the  Social  Security  Administration 
pKjverty  level  for  a  man  age  65  and  over,  who 
was  living  In  a  non-farm  residence,  was  $1580 
and  $1975  for  a  couple.  For  a  non-farm  fam- 
ily of  four  members  it  was  $3335.  The  poverty 
level  range  was  from  $1090  for  an  aged 
woman  living  In  a  farm  residence  to  $5430 
for  an  urban  family  with  seven  or  more 
members. 

The  standard  could  vary  by  not  more  than 
15%  upward  or  downward  upon  a  showing 
that  such  variation  was  based  upon  differ- 
ences in  costs  of  living  (such  as  heat  or  rent) . 

6.  Minimum  Federal  Payment:  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  paragraph  3,  in  no 
case  would  the  Federal  financial  share  in  fis- 
cal years  1971  and  1972  for  each  state  be  less 
than  75%  of  the  State's  total  expenditures 
for  these  years.  Any  expenditures  in  excess 
of  the  poverty  level  as  adjusted  by  the  15% 
factor  in  paragraph  5  would  not  be  counted 
in  determining  the  Federal  financial  pay- 
ment under  this  paragraph,  unless  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969  the  level  of  payment  in  a  state 
was  higher  than  the  poverty  level  as  adjusted 
by  the  15%  factor  in  paragraph  5,  in  which 
case  such  expenditures  would  be  counted  In 
determining  the  Federal  financial  payment. 

7.  Work  Incentives:  As  an  Incentive  to  ob- 
tain and  retain  employment,  an  individual 
on  welfare  could  retain  earnings  up  to  $75  a 
month  and  one-third  of  any  additional  earn- 
ings up  to  a  maxlmiun  of  one-third  more 
than  the  public  assistance  standard  for  such 
individual  or  family. 

8.  Administration: 

A.  Effective  July  1,  1972,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  accept  responslblUty  for  the 
administration  of  the  money  payments  for 
welfare.  The  Federal  Government  could 
utilize  state  agencies  to  administer  the  pro- 


grams In  any  state  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  and  the  state  had  entered  into 
agreement  to  administer  the  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  standards  now  contained 
in  the  Federal  welfare  legislation.  States 
could  utilize  city  or  county  agencies  to  ad- 
minister the  program  in  accordance  with 
such  standards.  The  administration  of  the 
welfare  programs  by  the  states  would  operate 
similar  to  the  way  In  which,  at  the  present 
time,  state  agencies  handle  the  determina- 
tion of  disability  Insurance  benefits  under 
the  disability  Insurance  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

B.  Federal  matching  for  administration 
would  be  75%  In  the  fiscal  years  1971  and  1973 
and  100%  thereafter. 

C.  The  Federal  Government  would  ad- 
minister the  work  and  training  programs  ef- 
fective July  1,  1972,  but  could  use  States  as 
their  administrative  agents  as  provided  under 
paragraph    (A). 

C.    SOCIAL  AMD  OTHER  NON-MEDICAL  SERVICES  TO 
NEEDT    LKDIVIDUALS 

This  section  would  require  that  those 
states  participating  in  the  new  transitional 
program  would  be  required  to  provide  social 
and  other  non-medical  services  to  all  needy 
individuals.  Those  services  are  basically  those 
for  which  the  Federal  government  now  pro- 
vldes  50%-76%  reimbursement  under  the 
cash  assistance  programs. 

States  would  be  required  to  provide  day 
care  services  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  mothers  who  want  to  work. 

Effective  July  1.  1969,  Federal  financial  re- 
imbursement would  be  not  less  than  75% 
of  state  expenditures  for  non-medical  serv- 
ices to  needy  Individuals  (including  adminis- 
trative expenses). 

When  the  Federal  government  takes  over 
the  full  cost  of  public  assistance  payments, 
aU  states  would  be  required  to  provide  these 
services  or  forego  Federal  reimbursement  for 
Medicaid. 

States  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
providing  and  administering  services.  No 
change  would  be  made  in  Part  B,  Title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  relating  to  child  wel- 
fare services  or  Title  V  relating  to  child 
health. 

D.    MEDICAID    (TITLE  XIX) 

Effective  June  1,  1970  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation for  Medicaid  would  be  no  less  than 
75%  of  the  state's  total  expenditures  for 
Medicaid  (including  administrative  expendi- 
tures). 

Federal  reimbursement  could  be  available 
for  expenditures  for  all  needy  individuals, 
Including  those  receiving  general  assistance. 

In  addition,  the  eligibility  level  would  be 
revised  to  provide  that  the  maximum  level 
could  be  150%  of  the  public  assistance  stand- 
ard, including  the  new  standards  set  forth 
InB. 

E.   MAINTENANCE  OF  ETTORT 

Total  expenditures  (Federal,  state  and  lo- 
cal) by  a  State  for  all  money  payments,  ven- 
dor payments  including  Medicaid,  and  wel- 
fare services  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970 
through  1972,  inclusive,  must  not  be  less 
than  such  total  expenditures  by  a  State  for 
aU  such  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 


RENAMING  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL 
AIRPORT  IN  HONOR  OP  FORMER 
PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  to  introduce  today  legislation 
which  would  rename  Wsishlngton's  Na- 
tional Airport  in  honor  of  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  A  great  many  of  our 
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colleagues  are  joining  with  me  as  co- 
sponsors  and  I  invite  others  to  join  us 
in  this  bipartisan  tribute  to  the  World 
War  n  hero  and  beloved  34th  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  proposal  would  change  the  name 
of  the  airport  to  the  Dwlght  David  Elsen- 
hower National  Airport. 

It  is  significant  that  National  Air- 
port began  full  operations  in  1941  at  a 
time  when  General  Eisenhower  began 
his  meteoric  rise  to  Supreme  Allied 
Commander. 

Because  of  his  close  association  with 
the  Nation's  Capital,  as  military  leader, 
President,  and  civilian,  I  feel  it  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  we  name  this 
facility  In  his  memory,  one  which  daily 
welcomes  visitors  from  throughout  the 
Nation  and  world. 

More  than  27,000  persons  use  Na- 
tional each  day.  In  addition,  millions  of 
travelers  from  around  the  world  have 
passed  through  the  airport  facilities. 
Renaming  the  airport  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  would  serve  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  this  great  leader  who 
holds  the  affection  and  trust  of  a  grate- 
ful Nation.  

GRAINS  AGREEMENT  "EMPTY 
PROMISE"  FOR  FARMERS 


(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Grains  Agreement  is  full  of 
empty  promises,  actually  i^  harmful  to 
American  farmers,  and  should  be 
terminated. 

The  treaty  was  sold  to  Congress  and 
the  wheat  farmer  as  a  sure  way  to  higher 
income  and  better  overseas  markets. 

Actually,  the  practical  effect  of  the 
treaty  was  to  give  U.S.  farmers  access 
to  world  markets  only  if  they  paid  a 
heavy  export  tax,  a  lee  which  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  tried  to  sugar- 
coat  by  describing  it  as  an  Inverse 
subsidy. 

In  arguing  for  the  treaty  2  years  ago 
John  A.  Schnlttker,  then  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  promised  farmers 
the  inverse  subsidy  would  yield  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  in  revenue,  which  would  then 
be  redistributed  to  farmers. 

Actually,  the  export  tax— let  us  call  It 
like  It  Is— will  yield  less  than  $8  million 
when  the  first  full  year  is  over  June  30. 
In  terms  of  total  overseas  markets  the 
American  wheat  fanner  is  having  his 
worst  year  in  a  decade.  The  previous 
year,  when  farmers  were  encumbered  by 
no  market-rigging  treaty  whatever, 
farmers  had  their  third  best  export  year 
in  history. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  should  take  the  first  steps 
required  for  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw from  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  this 
current  crop  year. 

Farmers  are  having  a  tough  enough 
time  making  ends  meet,  without  the 
added  handicap  of  a  wheat  treaty  that 
hurts  us  and  helps  our  overseas  com- 
petitors. 

The  treaty  gives  special  advantage  to 
French,  Swedish,  Greek,  and  Spanish 
wheats;  and  to  Australian  and  Argentine 


wheats  by  means  of  Incomplete  quality 
description.  Further,  major  exporters  like 
the  Soviet  Union,  Romania,  and  Bulgaria 
did  not  sign  the  treaty. 

I  have  written  as  follows  U>  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers,  in  regard  to  the  treaty: 
Deak  Secketakt  Rooebs:  Since  we  began 
the  International  Grains  Arrangements  last 
July  1,  the  U.8.  Is  having  its  poorest  wheat 
export  year  in  the  past  decade.  At  the  same 
tune  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
projecting  increased  wheat  exports  over  last 
year  for  Australia,  France,  and  Canada.  It's 
understandable  why  these  countries  want  the 
treaty  preserved. 

In  studying  the  testimony  given  both  In 
support  and  opposition  to  the  Senate  ratifi- 
cation of  this  gram  treaty  last  spring,  and 
recently  the  expert  analysis  of  the  workings 
of  the  treaty  printed  In  March  20  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  arrangement  is  structured  and 
geared  to  the  consistent  disadvantage  of  the 
U.S.  In  world  wheat  trade.  The  minimum 
prices  for  most  U.S.  wheat  are  set  so  high 
that  for  the  first  time  In  our  history,  an 
export  tax  Is  levied  on  wheat  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  treaty.  This  export  tax- 
euphemistically  called  an  inverse  subsidy- 
has  been  most  heavy  on  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat  which  is  commonly  produced  in  my 
state  of  IlUnols,  and  the  export  of  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  this  year  is  running  less  than 
one-third  the  level  for  the  same  eight  month 
period  last  year. 

The  basing  point  for  applying  minimum 
prices  under  the  treaty  was  set  at  our  U.S. 
gull  ports  from  which  we  export  most  of  oiu- 
wheat.  This  has  turned  out  to  be  a  particu- 
larly crippling  handicap  for  our  exports.  This 
Is  so  because  other  exporting  countries  enjoy 
aU  the  greater  competitive  flexibilities  that 
accompany  the  ocean  freight  calculations  In 
reference  to  a  basing  point  that  is  distant 
from  their  port  of  export.  Also,  the  relation- 
ships   between    minimum    prices    on    wheat 
from  different  origins,  spelled  out  in  the  IQA, 
give  additional  advantage  to  French,  Swedish, 
Greek,  and  Spanish  wheats  by  special  treat- 
ment;    and    to    Australian    and    Argentine 
wheats  by   incomplete   quality   descriptions. 
Finally,  the  Soviet  Union,  Romania,  and 
Bulgaria  did  not  sign  the  treaty.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  mounting  evidence  that  the  high 
minimum  prices  specified  in  the  treaty  are 
stimulating  wheat  production  In  these  coun- 
tries as  well  as  all  over  the  world.  But,  be- 
cause they  do  not  belong  they  are  consis- 
tently undercutting  us,  particularly  through- 
out Western  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
area. 

Because  the  IGA  Is  proving  itself  in  almost 
every  conceivable  way  to  be  prejudicial  to 
U.S.  wheat  exports,  I  respectfully  request 
your  department  to  initiate  Immediately 
those  steps  provided  for  In  Article  21  of  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  of  the  treaty  that 
would  get  us  out  of  this  agreement  by  the 
end  of  this  current  crop  year.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  the  marketing  year  1967-68. 
during  which  no  international  agreement 
on  wheat  existed,  U.S.  farmers  enjoyed  their 
third  best  export  year  In  history. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Findlet. 


introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  Insure 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  give  primary  and  para- 
mount consideration  to  the  needs  of  the 
public  when  allocating  radio  and  televi- 
sion frequencies.  It  is  important  that 
viewer  and  listener  needs  of  the  people 
of  an  area  take  precedence  over  the  mat- 
ter of  fair  competition  between  the  vari- 
ous networks,  as  is  now  the  case. 

The  practice  of  placing  primary  em- 
phasis on  the  competition  between  the 
networks  arises  from  a  decision,  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting-Paramount  Theaters 
against  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, handed  down  by  the  court  of 
appeals  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  not 
an  administrative  act  of  the  FCC.  The 
Supreme  Court  did  not  review  the  case, 
and  the  court  of  appeals  did  not  point 
to  any  provision  of  the  Communications 
Act,  the  rules  of  the  FCC,  or  any  legisla- 
tive history  to  support  its  decision.  The 
decision  appears  to  be  without  judicial 
precedent  and  according  to  the  FCC  Is 
contrary  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  FCC  is  now  boimd  by  the  court 
of  appeals  decision,  but  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  ^-ould 
enable  the  FCC  tojrule  on  allocation 
matters  on  the  basft  of  pubUc  interest 
rather  than  network  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  people  are 
more  Important  than  networks,  that  the 
public  interest  would  take  precedence 
over  any  other,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  measure. 


REPRESENTATIVE  LUJAN  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  TO 
GIVE  PRIMARY  CONSIDERATION 
TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
ALI  OCATING  RADIO  AND  TELEVI- 
SION FREQUENCIES 
<Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 


LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  MEXICO  PASSES  MEMORIAL 
REQUESTING  ASSISTANCE  OF 
THE  U  S.  GOVERNMENT  IN  BRING- 
ING ABOUT  LEGISLATION  ELIMI- 
NATING ABUSE  OF  THE  TAX  LAWS 
PERTAINING  TO  AGRICULTURE 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  recently 
passed  Senate  Joint  Memorial  10  which 
asks  the  assistance  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  bringing  about  'legislation 
which  eliminates  abuse  of  the  tax  laws 
pertaining  to  agriculture." 

I  agree  that  the  tax  advantages  In- 
tended to  assist  farmers  and  ranchers 
should  remain  in  effect  for  legitimate 
farmers  and  ranchers,  but  closed  to 
those  who,  without  accepting  the  hard 
work  and  risks  of  farming,  have  been 
avoiding  the  payment  of  taxes  on  non- 
farm  income. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Include 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  10  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  10 
Joint  memorial  expressing  the  opposition  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico 
to  Federal  legislation  which  would.  In  try- 
ing to  stop  certain  tax  practices,  destroy 
legitimate  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity 

Whereas,  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
department  of  the  treasury  to  present  legis- 
lation to  congr»8«,  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  use  of  agricyit'iral  businesses  as  a  tax- 
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avoidance  techn:  que,  to  prevent  members  of 
the  legitimate  a(  rrlcultural  community  from 
ualng  nonagrlcultural  Inccmie  to  offset  agri- 
cultural losses  a^d  thereby  supplement  agri- 
cultural Income;  and 

Whereas,  this  would  have  the  effect  of 
driving  some  of  the  agricultural  community 
out  of  business:  and 

Whereas,  present  proposals  would  have  the 
effect  of  drying  -up  existing  sources  of  risk 
capital  now  available  to  the  agricultural 
community;   and] 

Whereas,  pres4nt  proposals  would  elimi- 
nate possible  purchasers  of  agricultural  land, 
and  change  curre  nt  accounting  procedures  so 
as  to  Impose  riilnous  taxes  on  legitimate 
members  of  the  a^lcultural  community;  and 

Whereas,  ther^  already  exist,  in  the  tax 
laws  of  the  United  States,  niunerous  ways  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  the  "agricultural  tax 
gimmick"  by  the  -cax-avoldance  expert; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Sta;e  of  New  Mexico  that  It  Is 
opposed  to  Inhibiting  the  free  flow  of  capital 
Into  and  from  thu  agricultural  Industry;  and 
Be  It  further  n  solved  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  N<  w  Mexico  requests  that  the 
members  of  the  New  Mexico  Congressional 
Delegation   work   with    the   agricultural    in- 
dustry to  bring  alout  legislation  which  elim- 
inates 'abuse    without    destroying    the    eco- 
nomic base  of  thd  agrlcultiu-al  industry. 
E.  Lee  Francis. 
Prestdent,  New  Mexico  Senate. 

DAVm  L.   NOBVELL. 

Speaker,  House  of  Represe7itatives. 


April  14,  1969 


ADMINISTRATtON  LEGISLATIVE 

PROPOSALS,  PLANS.  A^fD  PRIORI- 
TIES—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
<H.  DOC.  NO    91-96) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Houie  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congresi  of  the  United  States: 
As  the  members  of  Congress  know,  I 
have  had  under  [consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  send  to  the  Congress 
this  year  a  messiige  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  I  have  decided  against  doing  so. 
However,  to  assiat  Congress  in  formulat- 
ing its  plans.  I  ^ould  like  to  indicate  at 
this  time  some  qf  the  principal  legisla- 
tive proposals  thjat  I  will  be  sending  in 
the  weeks  immediately  ahead,  and  to 
report  on  the  davelopment  of  Adminis- 
tration plans  and  priorities  as  they  re- 
late to  domestic  programs. 

The  first  twelv;  weeks  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration ha^e  been  devoted  inten- 
sively to  the  pursuit  of  peace  abroad, 
and  to  the  development  of  new  struc- 
tures and  new  pl^^grams  for  the  pursuit 
of  progress  at  hotne. 

Peace  has  beeh  the  first  priority.  It 
concerns  the  future  of  civilization;  and 
even  in  terms  cf  our  domestic  needs 
themselves,  what  we  are  able  to  do  wlU 
depend  in  large  measure  on  the  pros- 
pects for  an  early  end  to  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam. 

At  the  same  t  me,  the  first  days  of 
this  Administration  have  afforded  us  a 
unique  opportunity  to  study  the  nation's 
domestic  problem$  in  depth,  and  to  over- 
haul and  re-tool  the  complex  machinery 
of  the  Executive  Dfflce. 

A  systematic  review  of  domestic  pro- 
grams and  policies  has  led  to  a  series  of 


recommendations    which    I    will    begin 
sending  to  Congress  this  week.  Among 
those  recommendations  will  be: 
— An  increase  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, to  take  account  of  the  rise  in 
living  costs. 
— New  measures  to  combat  organized 
crime,  and  to  cr£u;k  down  on  racket- 
eers, narcotics  trafiQckers  and  ped- 
dlers of  obscenity. 
— A  program  of  tax  credits,  designed 
to  provide  new  Incentives  for  the 
enlistment  of  additional  private  re- 
sources in  meeting  our  urgent  social 
needs. 
— A  program  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  our  national  drive  for  equal 
employment  opportunity. 
— A  comprehensive  reorganization  of 

the  Post  OfiBce  Department. 
— A  program  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, including  home  rule  and  Con- 
gressional representation. 
— A  start  on  sharing  the  revenues  of 
the    Federal    government,    so    that 
other  levels  of  government  where 
revenue  increases  lag  behind  will  not 
be  caught  in  a  constant  fiscal  crisis. 
— A  far-reaching  new  program  for  de- 
velopment of  our  airways  and  air- 
ports, and  our  mass  transit  systems. 
— A  comprehensive  labor  and  man- 
power program,  including  job  train- 
ing and  placement,  improvements  in 
unemployment  insurance,  and  pro- 
posals to  help  guarantee  the  health 
and  safety  of  workers. 
— Reform  of  the  tax  structure.   The 
burden  of  taxation  is  great  enough 
without  permitting  the  continuance 
of  unfairness  in  the  tax  system.  New 
legislation  will  be  proposed  to  pre- 
vent several  specific  abuses  this  year, 
and  plans  will  be  set  in  motion  for  a 
comprehensive  revision  of  our  tax 
structure  by  1970,  the  first  since  1954. 
The  legislative  proposals  of  the  next 
few  weeks  are  a  beglxming.  They  form 
part  of  a  responsible  approach  to  our  goal 
of    managing    constructive    change    in 
America. 

This  is  not  law  we  seek  in  order  to  have 
it  "on  the  books,"  but  law  that  we  need 
In  action.  It  is  designed,  not  to  look  ap- 
peaUng  in  the  record,  but  to  take  effect 
in  our  lives. 

It  will  be  the  goal  of  this  Administra- 
tion to  propose  only  legislation  that  we 
know  we  can  execute  once  it  becomes  law. 
We  have  deliberated  long  and  hard  on 
each  of  these  measures,  in  order  to  be 
sure  we  could  make  it  work.  Merely  mak- 
ing proposals  takes  only  a  typewriter; 
making  workable  proposals  takes  time. 
We  have  taken  this  time. 

In  other  areas,  where  more  time  Is 
needed,  we  will  take  more  time.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  join  with  this  Administration 
in  this  careful  approach  to  the  most 
fundamental  issues  confronting  our 
country.  Hasty  action  or  a  seeking  after 
partisan  advantage  either  by  the  Con- 
gress or  Executive  Branch  can  only  be 
self-defeating  and  aggravate  the  very  ills 
we  seek  to  remedy. 

For  example,  one  area  of  deep  concern 
to  this  Administration  has  to  do  with  the 
most  dependent  constituency  of  all:  the 
child  under  five.  I  have  announced  a 
commitment  to  the  first  five  years  of  life 


as  one  of  the  basic  pledges  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. Head  Start  was  one 
promising  idea  for  bettering  the  environ- 
ment and  nutrition  of  young  children- 
there  also  are  many  others.  We  have  all 
ready  begun  enlarging  the  scope  of  our 
commitment  in  this  vital  field,  including 
the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Child 
Development  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  We  hope 
that  this  enlarging  commitment  will  be 
accompanied  by  an  enlarging  of  the  base 
of  knowledge  on  which  we  act.  We  are  not 
beginning  with  "massive"  programs  that 
risk  tripping  over  their  own  unreadiness. 
Rather,  our  proposals  will  include  step- 
by-step  plans,  including  careful  projec- 
tions of  funding  requirements.  Equally 
important,  though  Federally  supported, 
they  will  embrace  a  network  of  local  pro- 
grams that  will  enlist  volimtafy  par- 
ticipation. 

These  legislative  proposals  are,  of 
course,  being  prepared  within  the  context 
of  other  Administration  actions  which 
bear  on  domestic  program  development. 
On  taking  oflBce,  I  could  see  that 
whether  measured  in  terms  of  its  ability 
to  respond,  to  decide  or  to  Implement, 
the  Executive  Branch  simply  was  not 
structured  to  meet  the  emerging  needs  of 
the  1970s.  Therefore  my  first  moves  were 
organizational. 

The  National  Security  Council  was  re- 
vitalized. The  Urban  Affairs  Coimcil  was 
created,  so  that  the  problems  of  our  cities 
could  be  approached  in  the  broader  per- 
spective they  now  require.  A  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Economic  Policy  was 
established,  to  bring  greater  coherence 
to  the  management  of  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  The  system  of  Federal 
regional  offices  was  reorganized  so  that 
for  the  first  time,  related  agencies  will 
have  common  regional  headquarters  and 
common  regional  boundaries.  An  Office 
of  Inter- governmental  Relations  was  set 
up,  to  smooth  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  efforts. 

In  specific  operational  areas,  we  re- 
moved postmasterships  from  politics, 
started  an  overhaul  of  the  Office  cf  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  its  programs,  and 
streamlined  the  administration  of  the 
various  manpower  programs. 

One  purpose  of  this  early  emphasis  on 
organizational  activity  was  to  get  the 
decision-making  process  in  order  before 
moving  to  the  major  decisions. 

At  the  same  time,  I  sent  more  than  100 
directives  to  the  heads  o{  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies,  asking  their 
carefully  considered  recommendations 
on  a  wide  range  of  domestic  policy  is- 
sues. The  budget  was  submitted  to  an 
intensive  review,  and  throughout  the  ad- 
ministration we  addressed  ourselves  to 
the  critical  question  of  priorities. 

One  priority  that  has  emerged  clearly 
and  compellingly  Is  that  we  must  put  a 
halt,  swiftly,  to  the  ruinous  rise  of  in- 
flationary pressures.  The  present  infla- 
tionary surge,  alresuly  in  its  fourth  year, 
represents  a  natlontil  self-indulgence  we 
cannot  afford  any  longer.  Unless  we  save 
the  dollar,  we  will  have  nothing  left  with 
which  to  save  our  cities — or  anything 
else.  I  have  already  outlined  certain  steps 
that  will  be  required: 
— Continuation  of  the  monetary  poll- 
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cles  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
are  now  pursuing. 
—A  reduction  of  fiscal  year  1970  ex- 
penditures by  $4  billion  below  the 
best  current  estimate  of  the  budget 
expenditures  recommended  by   the 
last  administration. 
— Continuation  of  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge for  Einother  year. 
—Postponing  of  the  scheduled  reduc- 
tions in  telephone  and  passenger  car 
excise  taxes. 
— Enactment  of  user  charges  equal  in 
revenue  to  those  now  in  the  budget. 
— An  Increase  in  postal  charges. 
These  steps  are  not  pleasant  medi- 
cine.  Medicine   to   combat   infiation   is 
never  pleasant.  But  we  can  no  longer 
delay  taking  it. 

Another  priority  is  the  control  of 
crime.  On  January  31.  I  announced  a 
detailed  plan  for  combatting  crime  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  recognizing 
that  the  Federal  city  should  be  made 
a  model  of  law  observance  and  law  en- 
forcement. The  crime -control  package 
soon  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  will 
make  clear  the  Federal  Government's 
commitment,  nationwide,  to  assisting 
local  authorities  in  protecting  the  lives, 
rights  and  property  of  their  citizens. 

An  equally  pressing  priority  Is  the 
entire  complex  of  needs  that  we  com- 
monly group  under  the  heading,  "the 
problems  of  the  cities"— but  which  in 
fact  reach  beyond  the  cities,  and  in- 
clude the  distresses  of  rural  America  as 
well. 

Our  policy  review  has  strengthened 
my  conviction  that  in  approaching  these 
problems,  America  needs  a  new  direc- 
tion— not  a  turning  away  from  past 
goals,  but  a  clear  and  determined  turn 
toward  new  means  of  achieving  those 
goals. 

One  example  is  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. The  failure  of  past  efforts  to 
combat  these  problems  has  been  made 
shockingly  clear.  Our  new  programs  will 
be  both  vigorous  and  innovative. 

Another  example  is  welfare.  Our 
studies  have  demonstrated  that  tinker- 
ing with  the  present  welfare  system  is 
not  enough.  We  need  a  complete  re- 
appraisal and  re-direction  of  programs 
which  have  aggravated  the  troubles  they 
were  meant  to  cure,  perpetuating  a  dis- 
mal cycle  of  dependency  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next.  Therefore,  I  will  be 
submitting  to  Congress  a  program  pro- 
viding for  the  reform  of  the  welfare 
system. 

In  the  field  of  social  legislation,  we 
now  have  a  hodge-podge  of  programs 
piled  on  programs,  in  which  too  often 
the  pressure  to  perpetuate  Ill-conceived 
but  established  ones  has  denied  needed 
resources  to  those  that  are  new  and 
more  promising. 

We  have  learned  that  too  often  gov- 
ernment's delivery  systems  have  failed: 
though  Congress  may  pass  a  law,  or  the 
President  may  issue  an  order,  the  in- 
tended services  never  reach  the  intended 
recipients.  Last  week,  for  example,  in 
announcing  a  $200  million  program  for 
rebuilding  riot-torn  areas,  I  noted  that 
after  two,  three  and  even  four  years 
nothing  had  been  done,  and  cited  this 
as  evidence  of  the  growing  impotence 
of  govenunent.  The  crucial  point  here 


is  that  whereas  In  the  past,  "leave  it  to 
the  states"  was  sometimes  a  signal  for 
inaction  by  design,  now  "leave  it  to 
Washington"  has  become  too  often  a  sig- 
nal for  inaction  by  default.  We  have  to 
design  systems  that  go  beyond  "commit- 
ment," and  guarantee  performance. 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  know,  it  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  solve  aU 
the  nation's  problems  by  itself ;  yet  there 
has  been  an  over-shift  of  jurisdiction 
and  responsibility  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  kindle  a  new  partner- 
ship between  government  and  people, 
and  among  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Too  often.  Federal  fimds  have  been 
wasted  or  used  unwisely — for  example, 
by  pouring  them  into  direct  grants,  when 
more  money  could  have  been  made  avail- 
able at  less  cost  by  the  vise  of  incentives 
to  attract  private  funds. 

The  programs  I  will  submit  have  been 
drawn  with  those   principles  in  mind. 
Among  their  aims  are: 
— To  supplement  Federal  funds  with 
private  funds,  through  the  use  of 
"seed  money '  devices  such  as  tax 
credits  and  loan  guarantees. 
— To  enlist  the  great,  vital  voluntary 
sector  more  fully,  using  the  energies 
of  those  mllUons  of  Americans  who 
are  able  and  eager  to  help  in  com- 
batting the  nation's  ills. 
— To  help  rebuild  state  and  local  in- 
stitutions, so  that  they  both  merit 
and  gain  a  greater  measure  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  their  own 
citizens. 
— To  streamline  the  administration  of 
Federal  programs,  not  only  for  ef- 
ficiency and  economy,  but  to  im- 
prove the  certainty  of  delivery  and 
to  cut  away  the  clouds  of  confusion 
that  now  surround  not  only  their 
operation,  but  often  their  purposes. 
— To  make  maximiun  use  of  the  new 
knowledge  constantly  being  gained, 
as,  for  example,  in  our  commitment 
to  the  first  five  years  of  life. 
These   programs  will   not  carry   ex- 
travagant promises.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  seen  too  many  promises,  too 
many  false  hopes  raised,  too  much  sub- 
stitution of  the  easy  slogan  for  the  hard 
performance. 

Neither  will  they  carry  large  price- 
tags  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  We  must 
recognize,  however,  that  in  the  long  run 
progress  will  not  come  cheaply;  and  even 
though  the  urgency  of  controlling  infla- 
tion dictates  budget  cuts  in  the  short 
run,  we  must  be  prepared  to  increase 
substantially  our  dollar  investment  in 
America's  future  as  soon  as  the  resources 
become  available. 

This  Administration  will  gladly  trade 
the  false  excitement  of  fanfare  for  the 
abiding  satisfaction  of  achievement. 
Consolidation,  coordination  and  ef- 
ficiency are  not  ends  in  themselves;  they 
are  necessary  means  of  making  Amer- 
ica's government  responsive  to  the  legltl- 
'mate  demsuids  for  new  departures. 

Quietly,  thoughtfully,  but  urgently, 
the  members  of  this  Administration  have 
moved  in  these  first  few  months  to  redi- 
rect the  course  of  the  nation.  I  am  con- 
fident of  the  direction,  and  convinced 
that  the  time  to  take  it  has  come. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  April  14.  1969. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   MESSAGE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recohd.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  invite  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  this  House  to  President  Nixon's  mes- 
sage spelling  out  the  recommendations 
which  now  will  begin  flowing  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Congress. 

This  Presidential  message  is  highly 
significant,  for  it  points  the  Federal 
Government,  and  indeed  the  entire  Na- 
tion, in  new  directions.  It  calls  for  new 
approaches  to  meet  deep  and  persistent 
problems.  It  opens  the  door'to  a  new  na- 
tional effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  Americans— a  partnership  of  the 
individual  citizen,  the  local  commimlty, 
the  private  sector,  business  and  industry, 
the  States,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—all working  together  for  the 
common  good. 

The  new  approaches  will  be  laid  out 
for  Congress  to  examine  and  dissect,  Mr. 
Speaker — a  start  on  sharing  Federal  in- 
come tax  revenue  with  the  States  and 
local  units  of  government;  a  program  of 
tax  credits,  using  tax  incentives  to  pro- 
mote the  achievement  of  social  objec- 
tives. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  moving, 
too,  to  meet  our  most  challenging  and 
difficult  problems  head  on— through  a 
crackdown  on  narcotics  traffickers; 
through  a  program  to  promote  equal  em- 
ployment opportimity  more  effectively; 
through  a  top-to-bottom  reorganization 
of  the  Post  Office  Department;  through 
new  programs  in  air  and  mass  transit 
travel;  through  expansion  and  improve- 
ments in  job  training  and  placement; 
and  through  reform  of  our  tax  structure. 
For  our  senior  citizens,  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet  in  the  face  of  rising 
prices,  we  pledge  a  substantial  increase 
in  social  security  benefits.  They  have 
great  need  of  help.  We  must  meet  that 

need.  ,    , 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  important  that 
these  proposals  did  not  begin  moving 
from  the  White  House  to  Capitol  Hill 
imtil  after  Easter  Tecess.  The  new  ad- 
ministration, of  necessity,  concerned  it- 
self initially  with  review,  reappraisal,  and 
consohdation  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  has  out- 
lined the  Initial  scope  of  his  legislative 
program.  He  has  also  moved  to  fight  in- 
flation with  a  new  determination  which 
I  believe  points  toward  success. 

We  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  now  is  up  to  us  to  help  move 
the  Nation  ahead. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  295,  this  day  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  <Mr.  Pascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  360)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  S60 

Whereas  AnrU  14,  1969,  marks  the  seventy- 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  Union  of  American 
RepubUcs,  now  known  as  the  Organization 
of  American  States; 
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Wlxereaa  the  opntlnued  hemispheric  soli- 
darity Is  e88enU4l  to  the  cause  ot  progress 
and  freedom  for  all  citizens  of  this  hemls 
phere;  and 

Whereas  In  unjty  there  Is  real  promise  of 
accelerated  progress  in  social  and  political 
reform  and  econotnic  growth  in  the  countries 
of  our  home  heoiisphere:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved.  That  In  honor  of  the  founding  of 
the  Pan  America*  Union,  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
extends  greetlnga  to  the  other  Republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  all  citizens  of 
those  Republics,  with  the  feirent  hope  that 
neiw  thresholds  at  good  will,  stability,  and 
prosperity  are  being  crossed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
norida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PASCEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  79th  Anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  inter  ■•American  system  of  sol- 
idarity and  coo]3eration,  embodied  in  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  my  great  privi- 
lege, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs,  to  offer  the 
resolutlioa  whicl^  has  just  been  read,  ex- 
tending-the  congratulations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  our  sister  Repub- 
lics of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

These  congrajtxilatlons  are  also  in- 
tended for  the  nien  and  women  who  di- 
rect, administer  and  staff  the  instru- 
ments of  hemispheric  unity  and  coop- 
eration— the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  In- 
ter-American E^evelopment  Bank,  the 
Inter-American  Defense  Board,  and 
other  related  institutions. 

The  vitality  of  those  organizations,  and 
the  important  contribution  which  they 
are  making  toward  the  solution  of  the 
urgent  problems  of  this  hemisphere,  are 
due  in  large  melisure  to  the  efforts  and 
dedication  of  the  people  who  work  in 
them. 

I  also  extend ,  congratulations  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Thoming, 
who  gave  us  the  mspirational  message  in 
the  opening  praj«r  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Patner  Thoming  is  an  out- 
standing rellgiou^  leader  who  has  set  an 
American  tradition,  because  for  25  years 
he  has  offered  the  opening  prayer  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  commemo- 
ration of  Pan  Aitierican  Day. 

Father  Thoming  is  also  a  renowned 
Dr.  Thoming's  books 
'Miranda:  World  Citl- 
jography  of  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Miranda  of  Venezuela,  the  pre- 
cursor of  Latin  ]\merlcan  freedom  and 
Independence.  The  volume  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  aijd  scientific  ever  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Florida  Press 
In  fact.  "Mlrancja:  Worid  Citizen"  has 
gone  through  sek^eral  editions  and.  in 
the  words  of  maiiy  scholars  in  the  field, 
is  a  perennial  favorite. 

Francisco  de  MJranda,  It  may  be  noted, 
did  much  to  educate  other  leaders  such 
as  Simon  Bollvait  "the  great  liberator." 
of  Venezuela.  Colombia.  Ecuador,  and 
Peru;  Jose  de  San  Martin,  of  Argentina, 
whose  leadership  helped  to  bring  liberty 
to  peoples  in  the  southern  regions  of 
South  America:  ;and  Bernardo  CHlg- 
glns  of  Chile,  who  Is  honored  as  the 
George  Washington  of  his  country. 

It  w«is  Dr.  Gal6  Plaza  who,  as  Presi- 
dent of  Ecuador,  "wrote  the  introduction 


author.    One   of 
bears  the  title, 
zen."  It  is  the  b 


to  "Miranda:  World  Citizen,"  while  the 
Honorable  Sumner  W^es,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  wrote  the  preface. 

Today  I  express  our  appreciation  to 
Father  Thoming — author,  religious 
leader,  and  diplomat — for  his  leadership, 
his  linQagging  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  Inter-Amerl- 
can  solidarity  and  friendship. 

I  should  also  like,-  on  this  occasion, 
to  extend  our  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Galo  Plaza,  the  eminent  and  distin- 
guished Secretary  General  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  who  is 
completing  his  first  year  In  that  Im- 
portant ofiQce. 

He  has  our  best  wishes  In  the  dlfQ- 
cult  and  demanding  tasks  which  con- 
front him  and  the  organization  which 
he  directs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  historic  occa- 
sion, our  thoughts  turn,  perhaps  Inevi- 
tably, to  the  problems  and  challenges 
facing  our  Western  Hemisphere. 

Our  attention  should  focus  on  Latin 
America's  unique  experiment  in  peaceful 
revolution — ^the  Alliance  for  Progress — 
nearlng  the  end  of  Its  first  decade. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  disparate 
trends  and  developments  which  led  to 
the  birth  of  that  imdertaklng — the  fall- 
ing commodity  prices  of  the  1950's,  the 
Soviet  Union's  awakening  Interest  in  the 
continent,  the  unsettling  impact  of  the 
commimicatlon  revolution  on  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  masses,  the  programs 
of  change  advanced  by  the  forward- 
looking  Latin  American  leaders,  and 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
join  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  encourage 
such  change  and  help  make  It  possible. 
This  was.  Indeed,  an  unusual  assort- 
ment of  forces;  but  their  convergence 
helped  to  set  off  a  spark,  an  explosion, 
which — In  Its  ultimate  consequences — 
may  bring  about  nothing  short  of  a 
wholesale  resrtructuring  of  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  organization  of 
Latin  America. 

Is  the  Alliance  moving  In  that  direc- 
tion? Although  the  evidence  in  support 
of  this  conclusion  Is  spotty  and  at  times 
contradictory,  I  believe  that  the  verdict 
Is  "Yes." 

The  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
has  initiated  a  careful  review  of  the  goals 
and  the  performance  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

In  2  weeks  of  open  hearings,  we  began 
to  explore  where  the  Alliance  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  where  it  has  thus  far  fallen 
short,  in  pursuing  the  goal  of  a  better 
life  for  the  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  who  inhabit  the  southern  part 
of  this  hemisphere. 

We  went  for  our  initial  information  to 
the  technicians — the  development  spe- 
cialists, aid  administrators,  agricultural- 
ists, educators,  trade  experts,  and  others. 
Our  hearings  are  not  yet  finished  and 
the  record  is  still  open.  We  will  begin 
adding  to  it  next  week. 

Nevertheless,  one  conclusion  appears 
fully  appropriate  to  this  occasion: 

Latin  America's  peaceful  revolution  Is 
moving  forward  and  gathering  momen- 
tum, skill,  and  added  capacity. 

This,  to  me,  Is  an  encouraging  de- 
velopment. 


I  would  like  to  conclude  these  brief 
remarks  by  stressing  again  the  impor- 
tance of  a  continuing,  close  cooperation 
between  the  north  and  south  continents 
of  our  hemisphere. 

Such  cooperation  Is  necessary  in  a 
number  of  fields — In  trade  and  aid,  in 
economic  development,  even  In  the 
realms  of  security  and  political  policy— 
If  we  are  going  to  move  forward  to- 
gether, take  full  advantage  of  the  tre- 
mendous opportunities  which  this  age 
affords  to  us,  and  advance  the  well-being 
of  our  respective  nations. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  historic  ties 
which  bind  us — ties  of  friendship,  of 
common  heritage,  of  similar  aspirations 
and  ambitions — will  continue  to  grow 
stronger  and  help  to  advance  fruitful 
cooperation  In  all  lines  of  endeavor. 

We,  all  of  us  Americans,  north  and 
south,  should  on  this  Pan  American  Day 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  these  purposes 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subconimlttee. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating the  79th  anniversary  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

This  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  take 
stock  of  the  ever-growing  partnership 
between  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States  in  this  changing  world. 

Although  events  of  recent  months  have 
tended  to  divide  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  this  hemisphere,  we  should 
remind  ourselves  that  geography  dictates 
that  each  country  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  must  be  concemed  with  the 
problems  and  actions  of  the  rest. 

There  are  serious  problems  which  con- 
front us  which  require  careful  and  im- 
emotlonal  analysis  and  resolution.  It  is 
essential  that  we  in  the  United  States 
consider  the  attitudes  and  the  interests 
of  other  governments;  and  In  turn,  we 
ask  that  oxu-  neighbors  not  overlook  the 
problems  that  face  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has,  over  a  consider- 
able period,  recognized  that  it  was  in  our 
interest  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
American  Republics  to  assist  in  efforts  to 
develop  the  resources  and  to  improve 
the  living  conditions  of  the  people  of  the 
hemisphere.  We  have  never  regarded 
such  assistance  as  charity.  We  have  con- 
sidered it  to  be  an  investment  from  which 
we  would  benefit  in  years  to  come  as  a 
result  of  the  Increased  prosperity  and 
stability  of  the  hemisphere. 

There  are  always  problems  arising 
from  a  lender-borrower  relationship,  and 
the  interests  of  the  one  who  uses  the 
money  are  not  always  the  same  as  the 
one  who  provides  it. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  recipients  of 
U.S.  assistance  should  accept  dictation 
from  the  United  States  or  that  the  United 
States  should  impose  its  will  on  other 
nations  as  the  price  of  our  aid.  If  there 
is  to  be  cooperation,  however,  among 
friends  to  attain  a  common  objective,  this 
cooperation  should  not  be  marred  by  acts 
which  are  inconsistent  with  a  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

Seizure  at  gim  point  of  fishing  vessels 
owned  and  operated  by  U.S.  citizens  and 
the  expropriation  of  U.S.-owned  property 
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without  prompt  and  reasonable  compen- 
sation does  not  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  cooperative  relationship 
which  the  United  States  has  always  be- 
lieved that  our  friends  desired. 

The  United  States  believes  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  development  of  the  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere.  The  United 
States  also  believes  that  private  invest- 
ment is  the  most  effective  single  means 
of  promoting  such  development.  Any 
course  of  action  which  discourages  the 
private  investor,  be  he  a  local  business- 
man a  U.S.  citizen,  a  European,  or  any- 
one else.  Inevitably  retards  meaningful 
progress. 

Although  I  have  spoken  frankly,  I  do 
not  forget  that  this  day  marks  the  79th 
year  of  cooperation  among  the  nations 
of  this  hemisphere.  In  spite  of  differ- 
ences, I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  realize 
that  our  futures  are  very  much  interde- 
pendent. Moreover,  I  believe  that  there 
is  today  a  widespread  and  deep-seated 
feeling  of  common  interest  and  common 
purpose  among  the  people  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  future  holds  great  promise  if  we 
have  the  wisdom  to  do  our  best  to 
achieve  a  true  spirit  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness. _^„  _  , 
I  have  confidence  that  we  will  find 
solutions  to  the  problems  which  confront 
us-  and  that  in  finding  solutions  to  these 
problems,  we  will  find  ovurselves  drawn 
closer  together  than  ever  before  with 
new  confidence  in  each  other  and  in  our 
common  future. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distlngxiished  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  yielding.  "    ^    ^.. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  came  to  this 
House  in  1945, 1  had  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  being  assigned  to  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  subse- 
quently I  became  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs. 

At  that  time  we  went  to  San  Francisco 
to  see  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  there,  too,  we  emphasized  in  our 
area  as  observers  for  the  Congress  the 
importance  of  the  relationships  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  just  so  eloquently  outlined  and  hi 
which  he  has  been  joined  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  ranking  member  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  subsequently,  I  went  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
Department  of  State,  and  then  when  we 
created  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  developed  a  great  interest, 
as  Members  of  the  House  may  recall.  In 
the  circumstances  surroimding  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  which  I  have  followed  as- 
siduously, with  the  help  of  this  House, 
ever  since  and  until  this  day. 

So  for  25  years  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  participating  hi  this  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day.  My  love  and  affection  for  my 
friends  to  the  south  is  beyond  my  words 
to  express. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  difficult  decade 
all  of  us  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere must  continue  to  work  together 
to  attack  our  common  problems  and  to 
shape  our  common  future. 
Although  we  represent  diverse  societies, 


speak  different  languages,  and  pledge 
allegiance  to  more  than  20  different 
flags,  we  have  mutual  hopes,  and  mutual 
concerns. 

Through  cooperation.  Insight,  and  im- 
derstanding  we  can  become  more  than 
good  neighbors— we  can  become  true 
partners  as  nations  and  as  fellow  citizens 
of  the  Amerlcais. 

Our  Nation  has  assumed  vast  respon- 
sibility in  the  leadership  of  the  Americas. 
We  here  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  Amer- 
icans everywhere  should  reflect  the  true 
meaning  of  Pan  American  Day  and  re- 
dedlcate ourselves  to  the  success  of  the 
cooperative  endeavors  of  the  future.  Only 
In  this  way  can  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem be  successful  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  almost  all  programs 
aiming  toward  progress  in  the  domain  of 
the  good  neighbor  policy  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  It  may  be  important  to  note 
that  our  friend.  Father  Joseph  F.  Thom- 
ing. maintains  that  the  mother  countries, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  can  round  out  West- 
ern Hemisphere  efforts.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
view  of  many  workers  in  this  field  that 
programs.  Inspired  by  this  "triangular 
friendship,"  can  prove  most  fruitful.  Re- 
gardless of  political  systems,  most  peo- 
ples In  the  other  American  Republics 
have  a  profound  admiration  and  love  for 
the  art,  literature,  history,  and  rehglous 
traditions  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  This 
Is  a  theme  that  strikes  responsive  chords 
in  many  minds  and  hearts.  Dr.  Thoming, 
aware  of  the  value  of  this  approach,  has 
been  one  of  our  North  American  scholars 
to  give  Iberian  culture  a  prominent  place 
In  his  presentation  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system. 

This  is  one  reason  why  Rev.  Joseph  E. 
O'Neill,  S.J..  editor  of  the  Pordham  Uni- 
versity quarterly.  Thought,  has  assigned 
books  about  developments  In  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  and  In  Hispanic  America  to  Dr. 
Thoming  to  be  analyzed  and  reviewed  in 
this  widely  respected  review  of  culture 
and  Idea. 

An  outUne  of  Father  Thoming's 
achievements  is  available,  not  only  In 
"Who's  Who  In  America,"  but  also  in  an 
official  U.S.  Government  volume.  "The 
National  Directory  of  Latin  American- 
ists," published  by  the  Hispanic  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Thoming's  service  in  the  field  of 
educatloiJ-may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  served  as  dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  Georgetown  University;  as 
professor  of  church  history,  etliics,  and 
social  history  in  Mount  St.  Mary's  Semi- 
nary and  College.  Emmitsburg.  Md.:  as 
the  one  present  honorary  fellow  of  the 
Historical  and  Geographic  Institute  of 
Brazil;  as  an  associate  editor  of  World 
Affairs.  Washington.  D.C.;  as  the  first  as- 
sociate editor  for  international  relations 
of  the  quarterly,  Thought;  and  as  an  ex- 
pert witness  for  several  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Moreover,  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
Dr.  Thoming  has  been  appointed  by  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department 
to  serve  on  VS.  special  diplomatic  mis- 
sions for  presidential  inaugurations  In 
South  America,  Central  America,  and  the 
Caribbean.  And  for  28  years,  he  has  been 
honorary  chaplain  of  the  Inter-American 
Defense  Board. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  work  of  our  friend.  Father  Joseph  F. 
Thorning,  In  the  cause  of  Inter-Amerlcan 
understanding  and  amity,  is  well  known. 
It  may  be  added  that  this  priest-scholar 
h&s  made  contributions  as  a  pioneer  In 
the  ecumenical  movement.  Long  before 
interfaith     progress     became     popular. 
Father  Thoming  was  an  apostle,  in  word 
and  deed,  for  wholehearted,  intelligent 
cooperation  among  people  and  ministers 
of    all    religious    groups.    Indeed,    Dr. 
Thoming's  first  book,  his  doctoral  dis- 
sertation In  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  was  entitled  "Religious  Liberty 
in  Transition,"  a'history  of  the  course  of 
religious  freedom  In  New  England.  This 
volume  continues  to  t)e  a  standard  work 
of  reference  and  has  been  quoted  by 
many  scholars,  including  John  Mecklln, 
of  Dartmouth  College,  and  Canon  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes,  of  Yale  University.  Father 
Thoming  also  wrote  and  spoke  exten- 
sively about  "An  Act  Concerning  Reli- 
gion," a  charter  of  rehglous  freedom  pro- 
claimed by  the  early  settlers  of  what  is 
today  known  as  the  Free  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

This  ecumenical  work  was  carried  by 
Father  Thoming  into  a  number  of  the 
American  RepubUcs.  It  is  a  matter  of  his- 
torical Interest  that  in  1955,  at  the  Invita- 
tion of  Dr.  Abraham  Vereide  and  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  legislators  of  a  number 
of  governments.  Father  Thoming  partic- 
ipated In  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council 
for  Intemational  Christian  Leadership 
held  in  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica.  This  con- 
ference lasted  for  1  week  and  attracted 
delegates  from  numerous  coiintries  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  At  the  opening  of  the 
gathering,  "the  padre  of  the  Americas." 
as  Father  Thorning  has  been  described 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  gave  the  first 
public  prayer  ever  offered  on  the  national 
radio  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  presence  of  the 
then  President  of  the  Republic  and  his 
Cabinet.  The  whole  conference  was  re- 
garded as  a  milestone  on  the  road  to  in- 
terfaith imderstanding  and  cooperation 
In  Latin  America. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  yielding. 

I  conunend  the  gentleman  for  intro- 
ducing this  resolution,  and  I  also  extend 
my  congratulations  on  this  79th  anni- 
versary of  the  Union  of  American  Re- 
publics to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  for  the  work  It  is  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  this  hemisphere  are 
neighbors  by  geography  and  the  grace  of 
God.  It  is  up  to  us  then,  being  neigh- 
bors, to  be  good  neighbors  and  better 
friends.  I  beUeve  that  on  a  day  Uke  this 
and  In  a  week  like  this.  Pan  American 
Week,  we  should  stop  to  refiect  that  we 
belong  to  a  family  of  nations,  a  family  of 
American  nations,  and  should  strive  to 
get  a  lot  closer  to  each  other  than  we 
have  in  the  past.  We  should  all  strive  to 
bring  about  better  friendship,  under- 
stonding,  and  mutual  respect  among  all 
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the  countries  o:  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— for  the  food  of  all  and  the  se- 
curity of  all. 

Mr.  McCORM^CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  14,  1880,  t|ie  hemisphere  nations 
joined  in  signing  an  agreement  estab- 
lishing the  International  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Republics,  and  the  mter-Amerlcan 
system  came  Into  being.  Each  year,  we  in 
the  United  Stat^,  together  with  our 
many  neighbors  iti  Latin  America,  pause 
on  this  day  to  pair  tribute  to  the  special 
relationship  whlcl>  has  united  our  nations 
In  common  purt>oses  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all.  Wd  reflect  upon  the  com- 
mon bonds  whicri  our  peoples  share.  As 
once  expressed  by  President  John  P. 
Kennedy :  f 

We  meet  together  as  firm  and  ancient 
friends,  united  by  history  and  experience  and 
by  our  determination  to  advance  the  values 
of  American  clvlHzatlon.  .  .  .  Our  conti- 
nents are  bound  torether  by  a  common  his- 
tory, the  endless  exoloratlon  of  new  frontiers. 
Our  nations  are  thp  product  of  a  common 
striiggle.  jihe  revolt]  from  colonial  rule.  And 
our .  people . share  a  common  heritage,  the 
quest  for  the  dignity  and  the  freedom  of 
man. 

On  this  79th  anniversary,  the  American 
peoples  can  feel  hustly  proud  of  their 
regional  organizatfon.  Since  its  founding, 
the  Inter-Americam  system  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  quist  for  a  better  world. 
It  has  been  an  innovator  in  establishing 
procedures  for  thejpeaceful  settlement  of 
disputes;  it  has  championed  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determiiiation  among  peoples; 
it  has  fixrthered  the  aim  of  representa- 
tive democracy  in  the  hemisphere;  it  has 
developed  the  modem  concept  of  collec- 
tive security;  it  has  given  the  world  a 
model  for  preventing  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons;  an<J  it  now  seeks  to  dem- 
onstrate to  all  thfe  world,  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  that  nations  work- 
ing together  can  jaccomplish  economic 
and  social  advaicement  within  the 
framework  of  dembcracy. 

The  two  pillars  ^f  our  inter-American 
system  are  the  Org$inlzation  of  American 
States,  the  juridlcjal  framework  of  our 
system:  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  bold  social  experiment  whose  ambi- 
tious goal  Is  nothing  less  than  the 
achievement  of  modernization,  peace  and 
prosperity  for  all  peoples  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. : 

This  year  marks^  the  21st  birthday  of 
the  Organization  bf  American  States. 
When  it  was  established,  it  was  hailed  as 
the  keystone  of  a  $trong  community  of 
American  nations,  tt  was  conceived  as  a 
system  through  whjch  Americans.  North 
and  South,  working  together,  could  keep 
the  peace,  banish  poverty  and  sickness, 
develop  agriculture  and  science,  safe- 
guard human  rightk  and  repulse  subver- 
sion and  aggressioii 

Today,  under  the  dynamic  leadership 
of  its  Secretary  Gejneral.  Galo  Plaza,  of 
Ecuador,  the  OAS  1$  striving  fervently  to 
accomplish  these  challenging  objectives. 
The  OAS  today  is  aii  energetic  force,  con- 
stantly working  to  ^eet  the  tremendous 
challenges  arising  out  of  the  pressures  of 
the  1960's.  It's  dominant  theme  is  action, 
especially  in  pressing  social  and  economic 
areas — in  tax  reform  and  education,  in 
science  and  technology,  in  public  health 
and  rural  developm*  nt,  in  spurring  Latin 


American  economic  integration,  and  In 
Implementing  the  goals  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  most 
ambitious  development  program  in  man- 
kind's history,  is  now  in  its  8th  year.  Its 
aim  is  the  development  of  a  continent 
and  its  peoples — a  development  that  will 
bring  all  American  nations  and  peoples 
Into  fruitful  participation  in  the  techno- 
logical and  scientific  benefits  of  the  20th 
century.  Its  promise  is  a  better,  more 
prosperous  life  to  millions  within  the 
framework  of  stable  and  democratic  so- 
cieties. Its  method  is  cooperative  action 
by  all  members  of  the  hemisphere  com- 
munity to  attack  the  tragic  underde- 
velopment from  which  all  the  Latin 
American  nations  are  suffering. 

The  AlUance  is  now  In  its  second  phase 
of  activity.  The  first,  which  began  with 
President  Kennedy's  historic  annoimce- 
ment  in  March  1961,  was  the  period  of 
organization  and  mobilization.  This  was 
the  period  of  trial  and  error,  when  the 
American  nations  came  to  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  tasks  which  confronted 
them,  when  they  came  to  accept  their 
commitment  and  to  grapple  with  the 
challenges  at  hand.  In  this  period,  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas  gained  an  es- 
sential understanding  of  the  measures 
necessary  and  the  sacrifices  required  to 
meet  the  challenges.  The  summit  meet- 
ing of  Presidents  of  the  American  Re- 
publics, held  at  Punta  del  Este  in  April 
1967.  initiated  the  second  phase  of  the 
Alliance.  This  is  a  period  of  reevaluatlon, 
of  newly  focused  goals  and  of  specific 
action  plans  for  modernization. 

The  Alliance  has  been  severely  criti- 
cized for  its  ineffectiveness  and  its  fail- 
ure to  accomplish  those  goals  upon 
which  it  was  founded.  Yet.  8  years  after 
its  Inception,  we  can  point  to  substantial 
gains  in  Latin  American  development 
which  could  never  have  been  achieved 
without  the  Alliance.  And  perhaps  the 
most  significant  factor  on  the  side  of  the 
Alliance  is  an  intangible  one — the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  has  been  the  genera- 
tor of  a  development  momentum  and  a 
development  mystique  which  has  per- 
vaded the  entire  region  of  Latin  America. 
The  people  and  their  leaders  have  be- 
come committed  to  change,  and  they  are 
willing  to  work  diligently  and  to  endure 
sacrifices  to  bring  about  a  better  life  for 
their  nations.  They  have  demonstrated 
their  faith  in  the  Alliance  precepts  and 
have  devoted  their  resources — natural, 
material,  and  human,  to  the  task. 

This  Pan  American  Day  1969  is  a  time 
for  us  in  the  United  States  to  recommit 
ourselves  to  the  principles  and  goals  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  is  our  pri- 
mary responsibility  to  formulate  and 
execute  sound  policies  toward  Latin 
America.  We  must  revitalize  our  policy 
and  emphasize  those  constructive  ele- 
ments which  foster  close  and  healthy 
Latin  American-United  States  relations, 
for  the  good  of  our  own  Nation  as  well  as 
the  nations  of  Latin  America.  We  must 
work  for  a  viable  and  dynamic  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  United  States  is  a  jun- 
ior partner  in  this  enterprise — we  have 
helped  the  Latin  nations  generate  a  de- 
velopment momentum  and  we  must  now 


do  all  we  can  to  assist  them  in  sustain- 
ing that  momentum. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  its  roots 
in  the  yearnings  of  the  Latin  American 
people  for  economic  and  social  justice. 
In  the  final  analysis.  U.S.  pohcy  will  be 
judged  by  how  closely  and  successfully 
we  identify  ourselves  with  those  yearn- 
ings of  a  people  seeking  to  live  in  free- 
dom and  with  dignity. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  will  be 
said  on  Pan  American  Day  about  efforts 
of  our  Government  and  other  govern- 
ments in  this  hemisphere  to  advance 
mutual  interests  and  the  welfare  of  our 
citizens. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  recognition 
should  be  given  also  to  the  nongovern- 
ment hemispheric  organizations  that  are 
operating  in  the  effort  to  Improve  re- 
lationships and  advance  freedom. 

The  Inter-American  Press  Association 
is  one  of  the  most  effective,  though  per- 
haps little  known,  hemispheric  organiza- 
tions, composed  of  newspapermen  and 
women  from  most  of  the  nations  in  North 
and  South  America.  lAPA  is  dedicated 
to  freedom  of  the  press,  a  fundamental 
freedom  which  is  responsible  as  much  as 
any  other  for  the  establishment  and 
preservation  of  the  conditions  that  make 
it  possible  for  men  to  govern  themselves 
in  a  democratic  society. 

A  recent  article  by  my  good  friend,  Lee 
Hills,  president  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
Inc..  tells  the  story  of  lAPA.  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  thousands  who  read  the 
Record  and  I  include  it  with  my  remarks. 
In  addition  to  his  position  as  president 
of  Knight  Newspapers.  Mr.  Hills  is  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  that  organization,  a 
former  president  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  and  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association,  and  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association.  The  following  article,  re- 
printed from  the  March  1969  issue  of 
Nieman  Reports,  contains  much  of  the 
information  that  was  presented  also  in 
a  recent  address  by  Mr.  Hills  at  Ohio 
State  University  ; 

Thb  Story  of  the  IAPA 

(By  Lee  Hills) 

We  Journalists  In  the  United  States  are 

often  tempted.  I  think,  to  believe  that  the 

fight  for  freedom  of  the  press  Is  over  and 

that  we  have  won. 

Consistently,  these  days,  our  courts  are 
ruling  In  favor  of  concepts  of  press  liberty 
freer  than  ever  before  of  legal  shackles 
and  restrictions.  More  and  more  states  are 
adding  laws  to  protect  newspapers  and  re- 
porters against  coercion,  Intimidation  and 
source  disclosure.  Even  the  campaign  for 
greater  freedom  of  Information  Is  progressing, 
though  much  remains  to  be  done. 

So  the  temptation  to  conclude  that  the 
war  is  over  Is  understandable,  but  It  must 
nevertheless  be  resisted,  Perhaps  Chicago 
win  be  valuable  for  the  memory  It  leaves 
with  us:  Proof  that  freedom  of  the  press, 
like  all  freedoms,  exists  only  so  long  as  we 
are  capable  of  defending  It. 

Despite  the  Chicago  experience,  freedom  of 
the  press  exists  in  the  United  States  to  a 
greater  degree  than  virtually  anywhere  else 
In  the  world.  In  this  atmosphere.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  few  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  Inter  American  Press  Association,  known 
to  Its  friends  as  IAPA  or  "Yapa." 

Perhaps  the  best  Introduction  to  I-A-P-A 
la   to   acknowledge   to   you    that   there   are 
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newspapermen  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
today  who  are  Indebted  to  IAPA  for  their 
newspapers,  their  freedom  and,  In  some  cas«8, 
for  their  very  lives.  If  that  sounds  dramatic, 
let  me  assure  you  that  It  Is  no  more  than 
the  truth. 

Despite  Its  relative  anonymity.  IAPA  has 
an  impressive  string  of  accomplishments. 

1  IAPA  Is  beyond  doubt  the  most  effec- 
tive international  group  fighting  to  main- 
tain and  advance  freedom  of  the  press. 

2.  IAPA  originated  the  concept  of  an  Inter- 
Amerlcan  professional  organization,  self- 
sufficient,  unencumbered  by  government, 
and  living  off  Its  own  resources.  No  other 
profession  has  tried  this  and  made  it  work 
so  well. 

3.  IAPA  Is  largely  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  the  one  re- 
gion of  the  world  whose  people — 96  percent 
of  them— have  been  living  under  varying 
conditions  of  press  freedom.  When  I  say 
•varying"  I  have  In  mind  that  less  than  45 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  world  enjoy 
any  real  vestige  of  freedom. 

4.  IAPA  has  openly  fought  for  the  freedom 
of  newsmen  tyrannized  by  dictators  such  as 
Argentina's  Peron,  TrujUlo  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Colombia's  Bojas  Plnllla,  Haiti's  no- 
torious "Papa  Doc"  Duvaller,  and  many 
other  enemies  of  liberty. 

5.  IAPA  created  a  Technical  Center,  a 
Scholarship  Fund  and  other  services  to  help 
raise  the  newspaper  standards,  mechanical 
and  editorial,  of  Latin  America.  As  sUndards 
rise,  so  does  the  independence  of  the  press. 

The  achievements  of  the  Technical  Center 
alone  are  worth  special  mention. 

Created  as  a  non-profit  organization  almost 
seven  years  ago,  the  center  is  the  forum  for 
the  exchange  of  Information,  ideas  and 
friendships  which  form  the  core  of  lAPA's 
efforts.  Its  chief  task  is  to  bring  together 
working  newspapermen  from  throughout  the 
hemisphere  to  share  equally  in  the  develop- 
ment of  newsgatherlng  techniques  and  pro- 
duction technology.  Seminars  and  round 
table  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  United 
States  and  eight  Latin  American  countries. 
in  which  more  than  800  news  executives  have 
participated.  The  center  offers  a  consulting 
service  for  Latin  American  newspapers  and 
has  published  a  series  of  books,  monthly 
tiuUetins  and  the  only  complete  Spanish 
language  style  manual  available. 

Growth  of  the  IAPA  has  been  slow.  Could 
you  imagine  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  or  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  enduring,  much  less 
existing,  If  they  had  the  bitter  opposition 
of  a  militaristic  national  government? 

When,  however,  lAPA's  General  Assembly 
met  last  October  In  Buenos  Aires,  I  was  happy 
to  report  that  we  had  more  than  1,000  pub- 
lications and  individuals  on  our  membership 
rolls,  a  gain  of  200  in  one  year  and  of  400  In 
five  years.  Certainly  these  inter-Amerlcans 
cannot  be  intimidated. 

Taken  together,  these  publications  have  a 
circulation  of  50  million  copies  dally.  Most 
of  them  espouse  freedom.  This  is  a  powerful 
voice. 

Yet  we  must  look  at  the  dark  side  of 
our  rediscovered  moon  of  hemispheric  liberty. 
So  soon  after  the  exhilaration  of  the  Argen- 
tine meeting  we  find  freedom  vmder  attack 
on  new  fronts.  Three  of  every  fotir  Latin 
Americans  now  live  under  some  kind  of  mili- 
tary rule,  sometimes  benign  but  in  theory 
always  potentially  repressive.  Anyone  can 
tick  off  the  countries.  But  In  every  one  of 
them  the  IAPA  presence  for  freedom  is  being 
felt. 

Since  1930  there  have  been  39  military 
coups  In  Latin  America.  Some  of  them  have 
been  engineered  by  oflScers  trained — sup- 
posedly In  democratic  ways — by  the  United 
SUtes.  A  third  of  these  coups  have  occurred 
since  the  AlUance  for  Progress  got  shakily  off 
the  ground  In  1961,  leaving  behind  It  a  doubt 


that  now   Is  growing  because  of  suspicions 
of  the  Alliance's  eventual  failure. 

We  cannot  Judge  Latin  America.  If  Indeed 
we  should  sit  In  any  kind  of  Judgment,  by 
our  own  standards.  A  good  example  Is  Brazil. 
President  Arthur  da  Costa  e  Sllva,  who  ousted 
the  extreme  left  wing  Ooulart  In  1964,  Is  a 
moderate  who  In  December,  1968.  lost  con- 
trol to  radical,  hard-line  younger  officers. 
They  forced  him  to  suspend  congress,  arrest 
political  critics  and  some  Journalists,  and 
InUoduce  the  trappings  of  dictatorship 
without,  perhaps,  fancying  them  himself. 

These  hard-line  officers  fear  the  press  and 
are  in  awe  of  its  power.  They  have  confiscated 
newspaper  editions  and  Jailed  editors  and 
publishers.  They  currently  enforce  an  enig- 
matic "self-censorship"  that  has  destroyed 
the  freedom  of  the  press  In  Brazil. 

Leading  Brazilian  editors  who  oppose  mili- 
tary dictatorship  are  considered  "subversive." 
They  have  been  arrested  and  subjected  to 
prolonged  and  repeated  Interrogations.  In 
the  course  of  the  interrogations  the  oflScers 
conducting  them  have  often  displayed  a 
tragically  simplistic  view  of  the  press.  "In 
the  past  year  your  newspaper  has  published 
one  or  more  editorials  generally  favorable 
to  .  .  .  the  U.S.  .  .  West  Germany  .  .  . 
Israel  .  .  .  Russia.  Were  you  paid  to  publish 
these  edltorlaU  by  .  .  .  the  U.S.  .  .  .  West 
Germany  .  .  .  Israel  .  .  .  Russia?" 

When  I  talked  with  President  Costa  e  Sllva 
In  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  late  October  he  assured 
me  there  would  be  no  Infringement  of  press 
liberties.  Yet  that  has  occurred  as  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship  lets  Itself  be  drawn  Into 
political  excesses  alien  to  Brazil. 

In  Argentina,  a  nation  of  such  great  eco- 
nomic potential  that  Its  lack  of  leadership 
moves  one  almost  to  tears,  there  Is  yet  no 
real  recovery  from  the  rapacious  dictatorship 
of  Gen.  Peron.  To  a  degree,  however,  Lt.  Gen. 
Juan  Carlos  Onganla  has  brought  the  coun- 
try back  from  ruinous  Inflation  and  Is 
establishing  some  stability.  So  far,  he  has 
tolerated  a  free  press  and  open  criticism, 
something  relatively  rare  among  the  out- 
cropplngs  of  military  dictatorship  In  the  last 
decade. 

The  Argentine  press  is  free,  but  cautious. 
And  the  warning  flags  are  flying.  A  recent  law 
decreed  by  the  Onganla  regime  despite  wide- 
spread opposition  from  responsible  public 
opinion  calls  for  prior  censorship  of  films. 

Under  the  guise  of  protecting  the  public 
from  "Immoral"  movies,  government-ap- 
pointed censors  can  ban  any  film  on  moral, 
social  or  political  grounds.  The  editorial  com- 
ment of  one  Argentine  magazine  was  typical 
of  press  opposition  to  the  law.  The  magazine 
termed  the  law  "a  bold  and  dangerous  ad- 
vance against  the  freedom  of  expression." 

In  Peru,  too,  the  press  lives  under  the 
cloud  of  a  military  dictatorship  born  last 
October  even  as  we  were  meeting  In  Buenos 
Aires.  Criticism  of  the  government  Is  toler- 
ated In  Peru,  but  not  encouraged.  An  example 
comes  from  the  editor  of  a  moderately  left 
magazine  who  was  Jailed  for  twitting  the 
generals  and  questioned  by  a  military  officer. 
"I  tried  to  talk  about  the  importance  of  a 
tree  press,  the  press  as  the  fourth  branch  of 
government,"  the  editor  said  after  his  release. 
"He  reminded  me  that  now  Peru  has  only  one 
branch  of  government." 

Last  October's  second  coup  occurred  In 
Panama,  where  the  National  Guard  over- 
threw an  elected  government  on  Its  12th  day 
m  office.  One  of  the  Guard's  first  actions  after 
taking  power  was  to  crudely,  and  completely, 
censor  the  press.  The  Panamanian  press  now 
functions  under  "Guidelines"  published  by 
the  National  Guard.  One  of  the  "guidelines" 
warns  editors  "there  shall  be  no  Insinuations 
that  there  is  censorship."  Editors  are  "asked" 
to  observe  the  "guidelines,"  and  one  of  the 
"guidelines"  says:  "This  is  the  last  time  you 
will  be  asked  to  cooperate." 

In  much  of  Latin  America  today — too 
much — freedom  of  the  press  Is  as  vulnerable 


as  democracy.  Newsmen  In  a  number  of 
countries  ruefully  share  the  views  of  a 
Peruvian  editor  who  observed  'It's  easy  to 
militarize  the  civilians.  It  Ukes  longer  to 
civilize  the  military." 

Cuba,  of  course,  is  a  special  and  most 
tragic  case  of  Its  own.  Avowedly,  a  Conunu- 
nist  nation  under  Castro's  dictatorship.  Its 
control  of  the  Cuban  press  Is  complete.  Ten 
years  after  Castro's  ascendancy,  many  Cuban 
newspapermen  still  languish  in  Cuba's  Jails. 
Against  the  absolute  tyranny  of  Castro,  pres- 
sure from  IAPA  seems  to  be  of  little  help 
but  the  task  of  rallying  and  maintaining 
public  opinion  against  his  oppressive  meas- 
ures continues  to  have  top  priority  in  our 
efforts. 

These  are  Just  examples  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Latin  America,  and  particularly  In 
South  America.  People  seem  to  be  willing  at 
length  to  accept  limitations  on  their  demo- 
cratic freedoms  In  return  for  some  economic 
well-being. 

In  Latin  America  as  elsewhere  when  you 
come  right  down  to  it.  the  best  test  of  a 
working  democracy  Is  freedom  of  the  press. 
Or.  as  American  newf^men  :ire  more  fond  of 
calling  It,  freedom  of  Inloimatlon — the  peo- 
ple's right  to  know. 

The  conservative  and  strongly  nationalistic 
military  regimes  of  Latin  America  believe 
they  must  maintain  the  status  quo,  protect- 
ing it  against  the  discontent  of  youth  who 
are  reacting  there  as  elsewhere  in  the  restless 
search  for  some  special  identity. 

The  dangers  to  a  free  press  in  this  kinetic 
atmosphere  thvis  are  obvious.  Even  In  Chi- 
cago, newsmen  were  clubbed.  It  Is  no  sur- 
prise that  they  are  the  first  to  be  Jailed  in 
any  political  uprising.  It  was  the  elimination 
of  press  censorship  by  Alexander  Dubcek  in 
Czechoslovakia  that,  paradoxically,  led  to  the 
Soviet  occupation.  Far  from  lying  down,  the 
Czech  newspapers  lambasted  their  Soviet 
neighbors  and  compelled  the  Kremlin  to 
move  against  them. 

We  all  know  that  the  Russian  game  in  the 
East  Is  a  loser.  When  young  Czechs  immo- 
late themselves  by  fire,  we  sense  the  depths 
of  the  desire  for  freedom  and  the  certainty 
that  It  will  be  achieved. 

The  urge  for  freedom  Is  even  stronger  In 
Latin  America.  That  Is  why  I  want  to  tell  yow 
the  story  of  the  Inter  American  Press  Asso- 
ciation which  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning. 
Bear  In  mind  that  IAPA  was  not  always 
robust,  or  effective,  or  Independent.  At  the 
outset  it  was  pitiably  weak. 

One  of  the  most  Inspiring  stories  in  the 
book  of  Journalistic  freedom  is  how  It  be- 
came, overnight,  sinewy  and  strong.  That 
transformation  is  one  reason  why  I  believe 
that  other  Latin  American  countries  will  not 
go  the  way  of  Cuba,  and  why  I  think  that 
the  flourishing  new  military  regimes  south 
of  the  border  are  less  likely  to  follow  the 
totalitarian  footsteps  of  the  Perons  and  the 
TruJlUos. 

Mary  A.  Gardner  In  her  book  on  IAPA  tells 
how  the  "First  Pan  American  Congress  of 
Journalists"  meeting  in  Washington  In  1926 
called  for  creation  of  a  permanent  Inter- 
Amerlcan  organization. 

Sixteen  years  later  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment organized  and  financed  the  next  meet- 
ing, in  Mexico  City  In  1942,  with  Communists 
trying  to  manipulate  the  sessions.  Few  Jour- 
nalists attended  from  the  U.S. 

A  jjermanent  organization  wtis  established 
at  the  Second  Pan  American  Congress  in 
Havana  In  1943.  and  It  was  given  the  Spanish 
name  we  still  carry.  Socledad  InterAmerlcana 
de  Prensa. 

From  Its  very  start  the  old  SIP  was  infil- 
trated by  Communists.  They  were  particu- 
larly strong  In  the  executive  committee. 

Only  12  United  States  publications  sent 
delegates.  These  Included  Tom  Wallace.  Julio 
Oarzon.  Eugene  B.  Mlrovltch.  William  P. 
Carney,  Herbert  Com,  Ralph  McOlU,  Robert 
U.  Brown  and  myself. 
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Wo  were  fascliiatod  but  dismayed  by  the 
proceedings.  CuUa  and  Mexico  were  then  the 
centers  of  Comniunlat  power  In  Latin  Amer- 
Ic*.  Euid  betweea  them  sent  delegates  from 
130  pubUcatlont.  The  Cuban  government 
paid  all  the  bill*.  Delegations  sat  and  voted 
by  countries.  Mfeny  of  the  delegates  were 
not  Journalists,  but  simply  propagandists. 

Numerous  resdlutlons  were  strictly  politi- 
cal, having  nothttig  to  do  with  the  press.  The 
Communist  thryst  was  openly  directed  at 
the  United  Stata.  The  enthusiasm  of  Latin 
American  newspapermen  for  an  Inter-Amerl- 
can  organization  was  obvious,  however,  and 
the  dedicated  w^rk  of  Tom  Wallace,  Parrls 
Flint,  Joshua  Powers  and  a  few  others  made 
pooslble  the  newIAPA  which  later  emerged. 
The  reaction  b*gan  In  1943  at  the  Caracas 
congress  against  ihe  way  the  SIP  was  consti- 
tuted— political,  '  non- professional,  govern- 
ment -  subsidized^  Communist  -  Infiltrated. 
The  revolt  grew  ^t  the  1946  BogoU  meeting 
and  Jelled  into  action  in  Quito  in  1949.  With 
the  aggressive  b»cltlng  of  North  Americans 
and  a  group  of  Influential  Latin  Amerlean 
publishers,  the  dulto  congress  voted  to  re- 
organize the  association. 

This  was  done]  at  an  historic  meeting  In 
New  Yfiii.  In  1950  which  changed  the  basic 
cliaractK  of  IAP4,  made  It  totally  Independ- 
ent, sustained  ei^tlrely  by  dues  of  Its  own 
members.  For  thi  first  time  It  occupied  It- 
self predomlnantlfr  with  freedom  of  the  press. 
This  marked  thei  end  of  government-spon- 
sored congresses.  jThe  freedom  of  the  press 
report  that  year  (jenouncecl  repressive  meas- 
ures against  the  bress  In  15  nations  in  the 
Americas.  F 

Thus  the  Westfcm  Hemisphere  learned  a 
classic  lesson  In  *he  frustration  of  Commu- 
nist Intrigue.  The  reorganized  lAPA.  Its 
treasury  empty  and  limited  In  membership, 
had  a  tough  new  start  from  scratch.  The 
struggle  against  Qommunlst  InflltraUon  had 
sapped  Its  strengtl^. 

It  needed  the  prestige  and  financial  sup- 
port of  United  States  publications,  and  most 
of  them  were  no^  Interested.  Clearly,  lAPA 
needed  a  cause.      ] 

Suddenly.  It  wa*  handed  one  by  Juan  Do- 
mingo Peron  In  1951.  Peron  harassed,  closed 
and  finally  expropi'lated  the  great  newspaper 
La  Prensa  In  Bueiios  Aires.  Its  widely  revered 
publisher,  Alberto!  Oalnza  Paz.  escaped  Into 
exile  In  Uruguay. 

A  number  of  leading  United  States  news- 
papers Joined  lAP^  and  helped  rally  public 
opinion  In  the  hei^alsphere  against  Peron.  As 
a  result.  lAPA  gllned  enough  strength  to 
hand  Peron  his  first  defeat  In  the  Interna- 
tional field. 

This  came  at  th^  annual  meeting  of  lAPA 
In  Montevideo  in  October,  1951,  only  a  few 
months  after  La  Pt-ensa's  confiscation.  Peron 
sent  a  delegation  of  53.  more  than  half  the 
total  attendance.  Only  16  came  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Peronlstas  applied  for  membership 
and  tried  to  take  over  the  meeting.  Many  of 
them  wore  guns  Into  the  meeting^.  The 
Board  of  Directors  refused  to  be  intimidated. 
It  rejected  all  but  10  of  the  Argentine  appli- 
cations on  the  groD  nds  that  their  newspapers 
were  not  democratic. 

With  that,  the  I'eronlstas  stormed  out  en 
masse  along  with  eight  other  Latin  Amer- 
icans. They  annoui  ced  that  they  would  form 
a  Latin  American  Press  Association,  but  It 
never  got  off  the  ground. 

Press  freedom  wis  at  a  low  ebb  In  Latin 
America  during  tlils  period,  and  dictators 
were  riding  high.  The  re-born  lAPA  took 
them  on,  in  count -y  after  country.  It  mar- 
shalled public  opinion  with  a  vigor  that 
caused  growing  alarm  among  the  dictators. 
They  reacted  wlthj  violent  attacks  on  the 
lAPA. 

After  their  defeajt  In  Montevideo,  Peron's 
bully-boys  wrote  a,  437-page  book  assailing 
lAPA.  The  late  Demetrto  Canelas.  of  Los 
Tlempoe.  Cochabaniba,  Bolivia,  saw  his  news- 
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paper  destroyed  by  government-inspired 
mobs,  and  then  he  was  thrown  in  prison  and 
threatened  with  execution  as  a  traitor  for 
not  bowing  editorially  to  the  government. 
lAPA  protests  saved  him. 

Canelas  thus  expressed  his  gratitude:  "I 
owe  not  only  my  freedom  but  my  life  to  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association."  And  so 
we  have  our  theme. 

lAPA  has  helped  extract  other  editors  and 
publishers  from  prison.  It  has  fought  to  re- 
open newspapers  closed  by  tyrants.  It  has 
aided  in  restoring  confiscated  newspapers  to 
their  rightful  owners.  Perhaps  it  has  saved 
other  Uvea. 

Besides  La  Prenaa  of  Argentina  and  Los 
Tlempos  of  Bolivia,  the  successful  freedom 
campaigns  Include  those  for  Pedro  Joaquin 
Chamorro  of  La  Prensa  of  Managua,  Nica- 
ragua; the  late  Heman  Robleto  of  La  Flecha, 
also  of  Managua;  El  Intranslgente  of  Salta, 
Argentina,  and  Its  editor-publisher  David 
Michel  Torino,  also  dead  now;  El  Tlempo 
and  El  EspecUdor  of  Bogota;  El  Comerclo 
of  Quito;  La  Prensa  of  Lima  and  El  Impar- 
clal  of  Guatemala. 

The  lAPA  cannot  take  credit  for  Peron's 
fall  In  1956,  but  It  has  played  a  major  role 
In  creating  the  public  opinion  that  helped 
topple  dictatorships,  and  It  can  take  credit 
for  the  return  of  newspapers  to  their  legiti- 
mate owners. 

The  association  protests  every  restriction 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  This  may  consist  of 
suppression  of  free  newsp>apers,  their  direct 
or  Indirect  control  by  a  government,  the  Im- 
prisonment or  arrest  of  newspapermen,  offi- 
cial subsidies,  discrimination  in  the  release 
of  news,  the  existence  of  official  news  agen- 
cies, any  Interference  in  the  management's 
freedom  to  run  a  newspaper,  discriminatory 
taxes,  government  control  of  newsprint  Im- 
ports or  sales,  or  any  other  restrictive 
measures. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  North  American  to  have 
the  same  appreciation  of  these  efforts  as  do 
the  Latin  Americans.  And  the  courage  of  our 
Latin  colleagues  in  fighting  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  is  something  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  match. 

As  one  friend  said,  "If  they  are  willing  to 
go  to  Jail  for  freedom  of  the  press,  the  least 
we  can  do  Is  to  give  them  moral  and  finan- 
cial support  through  the  lAPA." 

Pedro  Beltran  of  La  Prensa,  Lima,  who 
was  thrown  into  Peru's  equivalent  of  Alca- 
traz  and  was  freed  through  the  help  of  lAPA, 
put  It  this  way: 

"I  wonder  whether  those  of  you  who  have 
not  seen  this  sort  of  thing  at  close  range 
understand  the  great  significance  of  lAPA 
and  the  place  it  will  hold  In  history  when 
the  story  of  the  democratization  of  the 
Americas  Is  told.  When  a  government  stamps 
out  liberty,  when  It  cloees  newspapers  and 
denies  freedom  of  expression,  the  voices  from 
the  outside,  the  voice  of  an  authorized  insti- 
tution like  the  lAPA,  open  up  new  possibil- 
ities of  hope;  we  have  seen  this  clearly  In 
Peru. 

"I  would  even  say  .  .  .  that  If  It  had  not 
been  for  the  Invaluable  help  of  the  lAPA 
there  would  not  be  a  regime  of  freedom  to- 
day in  my  country,  nor  would  I  be  here  ad- 
dressing you."  Sr.  Beltran  Is  former  prime 
minister  of  Peru,  and  a  former  president  of 
lAPA. 

While  the  lAPA's  front  line  has  been  in 
Latin  America,  It  does  not  hesitate  to 
skirmish  In  the  United  States  against  re- 
current attempts  to  muzzle  the  domestic 
press. 

For  example,  it  opposes  the  Reardon  report 
and  other  proposals  which  would  unduly  re- 
strict crime  and  court  reporting.  It  flghta 
vigorously  against  secrecy  In  governmental 
operations  and  any  move  that  would  deny 
citizens  the  right  to  Information. 

Perhaps  the  most  {xjwerful,  and  certainly 
the  most  newsworthy,  arm  of  lAPA  Is  its  Free- 
dom of  Press  Conmiittee.  Today  it  Is  opposing 


the  resurgent  censorship  In  Brazil,  the  con- 
flscatlon  of  newspapers — Including  The 
Miami  Herald  and  The  New  York  "nmes— in 
Panama,  a  proposal  to  punish  legislative 
reporters  In  the  Bahamas  If  their  stories  are 
not  to  the  liking  of  parliament,  the  harass- 
ment of  reporters  by  travel  restrictions  and 
deportation,  and  censorship  In  Cuba  and 
Haiti. 

lAPA's  Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee  la 
keeping  an  eye  on  recurrent  proposals  to  tax 
newsprint,  printing  machinery  and  other  in- 
struments of  a  free  press.  One  of  the  new 
weapons  of  this  committee.  Initiated  In  my 
term  as  lAPA  president.  Is  what  might  be 
called  the  task  force  operation.  The  task 
force  is  sent  Into  countries  where  there  is  a 
press  freedom  problem.  It  Investigates  the 
dimensions  of  this  problem  and  consults  re- 
spectfully with  the  authorities.  Commissions 
have  visited  Guatemala,  Honduras,  which  re- 
stored freedom  of  the  press  shortly  after  the 
visit;  Panama,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  where 
long-time  restrictions  on  the  press  recently 
were  lifted. 

In  the  meantime  the  committee  operates 
through  a  regional  vice  chairman  and  mem- 
bers who  immediately  notify  our  New  York 
headquarters  at  the  first  sign  of  censorship 
or  violation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Often 
the  Freedom  of  Press  Conmiittee  takes  over 
from  there  and  the  matter  is  quickly  ended 
with  fanfare. 

For  North  Americans  complacent  In  the 
freest  society  In  the  world,  few  stop  to  think 
that  this  takes  courage.  The  honor  roll  of 
Latin  Americans  who  have  gone  to  Jail  and 
even  to  torture  for  their  beliefs  Is  long.  The 
honest  North  American  cannot  but  admit 
that  the  dedication  of  these  brave  men  is 
almost  beyond  belief. 

Sometimes  suffering  much,  they  have  ac- 
complished even  more.  Inch  by  desperate 
Inch,  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  yielding  to 
the  fact  of  life  that  only  truth  can  make  and 
keep  it  free. 

We  have  far,  far  to  go  In  the  quest  with  the- 
brave  banner.  "The  People's  Right  to  Know  " 
But  It  U  being  held  strongly  aloft.  It  Is  the 
guidon   of  freedom.   In  good   time   it  must 
dominate  the  battlefield  of  the  human  mind. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that,  since 
we  gathered  here  last  year  from  our 
Pan  American  Day  session,  the  Repub- 
hc  of  Nicaragua  awarded  its  highest  na- 
tional decoration,  the  Order  of  Ruben 
Dario,  to  our  Acting  Chaplain  of  today, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thoming.  The 
award  was  made  by  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  headed  by  one  of  our  most 
loyal  friends.  President  Anastaslo  So- 
moza.  Jr.,  the  latter  a  distinguished 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point. 

Investiture  ceremonies  were  held  in 
the  Nicaraguan  Embassy,  Washington, 
D.C.,  presided  over  by  another  distin- 
guished friend  of  many  Members  of 
the  Congress,  His  Excellency  Ambassa- 
dor Quillermo  Sevilla-Sacasa,  who  served 
brilliantly  as  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
corps. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1931, 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  celebrated 
April  14  as  Pan  American  Day.  I  think  it 
most  appropriate  that  this  date  has  been 
selected  to  celebrate  the  creation  and 
growth  of  the  inter-American  regional 
system  as  it  was  on  this  date  in  1890 
that  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States  established  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  American  Repub- 
lics. 

The  concept  of  hemispheric  unity  was 
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first  conceived  by  the  great  South  Amer-    to  find  the  developmental  mystique  which     elusion  that  much  Is  not  right  in  that 
irun  Uberator.  Simon  Bolivar.  He  held    has  aUuded  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  As     relationship. 


the  conviction  that  through  solidarity 
tjased  on  law  and  democracy  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  could  defend 
their  independence.  In  1888  the  United 
States  adopted  the  idea  of  cooperation 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  when  the  U.S.  Congress 
authorized  President  Cleveland  to  in- 
vite the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics  to  participate  in  a  conference 
to  discuss  the  pacific  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  to  consider  ways  to  encourage 
reciprocal  commercial  relations. 

Since  then,  notable  strides  have  been 
made  in  formalizing  a  viable  inter - 
American  system.  The  two  primary  com- 
ponents of  this  cooperation  are  the  Rio 
Treaty  of  1947  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States — 
OAS — in  1948.  These  agreements  con- 
tain the  obligation  of  solidarity  against 
aggression  from  within  or  without  the 
hemisphere.  Together  they  have  pre- 
served peace,  promoted  order,  and  have 
fostered  economic  collaboration. 

In  recent  years  significant  economic 
strides  have  been  made  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica due  to  a  new  spirit  of  regional  eco- 
nomic integration.  This  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  or  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — CLAP — and  the  creation  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Further  progress  is  needed  to  promote 
trade  and  economic  cooperation  between 
the  American  nations  and  to  prevent 
possible  Communist  Inroads.  Perhaps  the 
structural  changes  contained  in  the  1967 
protocol  of  amendment  to  the  charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
will  make  the  regional  system  an  even 
more  effective  tool  for  promoting  the 
common  interests  of  the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
for  this  opportunity  to  extend  our  greet- 
ings to  the  peoples  of  the  other  Repub- 
lics of  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  the 
79th  anniversary  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  I  share  the  hope  of 
other  Members  of  this  House  that  all 
Americans  will  achieve  new  lev61s  of  good 
will  and  prosperity. 

Traditionally,  Psoi  American  Day  is  an 
occasion  for  us  in  North  America  to  re- 
new our  commitment  to  unity  and  coop- 
eration among  the  American  States,  but 
this  year  I  think  we  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  call  upon  our  Latin  American 
partners  for  their  advice  as  to  how  we 
can  improve  our  communications  and  our 
poUcies.  For  too  long,  it  has  been  U.S. 
policymakers  who  have  described  the 
framework  for  inter-American  coopera- 
tion. It  Is  time  for  us  to  listen,  and  hope- 
fully, to  learn.  I  am  sure  that  this  ap- 
proach can  do  a  great  deal  toward  estab- 
lishing a  new  level — a  higher  level  of 
dialog. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  to  do  this, 
and  I  was  especially  gratified  with  his 
announcement   of  the  special  mission 


we  are  learning  from  our  domestic  ex- 
perience, pride,  confidence  and  self-re- 
liance have  more  to  do  with  development 
than  the  nature  or  even  the  quantum 
of  external  economic  assistance. 

As  we  celebrate  this  Pan  American 
Day,  let  us  pledge  ourselves  to  a  new  pol- 
icy, the  most  positive  policy,  with  the 
greatest  significance  for  long-term  de- 
velopment In  Latin  America — that  is,  en- 
couraging the  Latins  themselves  to  take 
the  lead  In  setting  the  tone  for  the  next 
decade. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  saluting  Pan  American  Day,  on  this 
the  79th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Inter- American  system. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  as  well  as  its  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs,  I 
am  deeply  interested  In  promoting  closer 
relations  and  more  productive  coopera- 
tion between  all  the  Repubhcs  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  commemorating  this  occasion  we 
in  the  Congress  have  an  opportunity  to 
renew  the  historic  bonds  of  friendship 
and  mutual  respect  which  have  served  to 
unite  the  nations  of  North  and  South 
America  down  through  the  years. 

In  this  way.  we  can  make  our  own 
contribution  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
150-year-old  Pan  American  dream — of 
a  true  partnership  In  progress  through- 
out the  hemisphere  leading  to  a  better 
way  of  life  for  all  the  citizens  of  the 
New  World. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
use  this  occasion  to  extend  our  con- 
gratulations to  all  who  have  helped  to 
build  and  strengthen  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  We  express  our  best 
wishes  for  its  continued  growth  and 
prosperity.  And  we  pledge  our  enthusi- 
astic efforts  to  foster  wider  understand- 
ing and  more  extensive  cooperation  with 
our  good  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
April  14,  marks  Pan  American  Day,  the 
79th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
inter- American  system,  The  occasion  will 
be  celebrated  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  nations 
with  speeches  and  festivities  commemo- 
rating the  poUtical,  legal,  economic,  and 
cultural  ties  that  unite  the  23  sovereign 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  And 
well  our  peoples  should  celebrate,  for  we 
have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  our  inter- 
American  system.  The  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  structural  frame- 
work of  our  system,  is  the  oldest  regional 
organization  In  the  world,  and  Its  accom- 
pUshments  in  the  poUtical,  juridical,  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  social  fields  have 
been  many. 

Yet  I  feel  that  on  this  anniversary, 
more  Is  needed  from  us  in  the  United 
States  than  a  fraternal  commemoration 
of  our  special  relationship:  more  even 
than  a  rededicatlon  of  our  faith  In  the 


Which  Governor  Rockefeller  will  embark     principles  which  have  urdted  our  peoples     hemisphere    and 


There  is  increasingly  widespread 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can press  and  by  leading  diplomats  and 
ofBclals  south  of  the  border  that  the 
United  States  is  taking  her  sister  Re- 
publics too  much  for  granted.  Even  our 
closest  Latin  American  friends  have  ex- 
pressed a  feeling  that  their  nations  are 
treated  merely  as  "second-rate  cousins" 
of  the  colossus  of  the  North  and  that 
U.S.  actions  over  the  past  years  have 
indicated  InsufBcient  concern  for  events 
and  problems  in  Latin  America. 

In  addition,  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
now  beginning  Its  8th  year,  is  under  con- 
siderable critieism,  and  some  critics  in 
the  United  States  are  suggesting  that  the 
best  way  to  correct  its  faults  is  to  scrap  It. 
I  believe  that  problems  in  United 
States-Latin  American  relations  must  be 
heeded  now,  and  that  what  is  needed  is 
a  complete  review  of  the  entire  spectrum 
of  our  relations  with  this  hemisphere, 
and  that  includes  a  thoughtful  analysis 
of  the  realities  of  that  relationship.  These 
realities  include : 

First,  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  Is 
essential  to  U.S.  Interests  that  we  con- 
cern ourselves  intimately  with  the  chal- 
lenges of  Latin  American  economic, 
political  and  social  development; 

Second,  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  seriously  neglected 
her  southern  neighbors  and,  by  following 
an  erratic  and  largely  crisis-oriented 
policy  toward  Latin  America,  has  caused 
our  image  of  a  concerned  and  responsive 
nation  to  be  impaired ; 

Third,  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Organization  of  American  States  pos- 
sesses the  potential  for  being  a  viable 
organ  not  only  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  hemisphere,  but  also  for 
spurring  regional  cooperation  for  the 
economic,  political,  and  social  reform 
which  the  Latin  nations  must  accom- 
phsh ; 

Fourth,  recognition  that  the  Latin 
American  nations  are  not  content  to 
continue  in  traditional  paths;  that  the 
Latin  American  today  has  a  vital  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  his  region,  that 
he  Is  restless  and  Impatient  to  cure  the 
momentous  ills  of  his  civilization,  that 
he  seeks  the  progress  and  prosperity  ac- 
cruing to  citizens  of  the  industrialized 
20th  century,  and  that  he  Is  committed 
to  sacrificing  whatever  is  necessary  to 
achieve  those  ends;  and 

Fifth,  recognition  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  basically  a  sound  program 
for  hemisphere  development,  with  valid 
goals,  and  that  the  development,  prog- 
ress and  momentum  generated  vmder  the 
Alliance  justify  its  promise  for  the  future 
and  merit  continued  and  Increased  U.S. 
support. 

Let  us  now  examine  more  closely  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  the  keystone  of 
our  participation  in  hemisphere  affairs. 
The  precepts  and  goals  of  the  Alliance 
have  redefined  our  relations  with  the 
our   commitment    to 


upon  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by 
changing  our  approach  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican affairs  of  years  past — ^by  listening 
rather  than  lecturing — we  have  a  chance 


in  a  common  purpose.  This  anniversary  that  program  demands  a  rethinking  of 

is  a  time  for  us  to  take   a  long   and  our  role  in  hemisphere  affairs, 

thoughtful  look  at  our  relations  with  The  decade  of  the  1960's.  signaled  by 

Sin  America-and  if  we  do  that,  and  do  the  inception  of  the  Alliance,  propelled 

It  honestly,  we  can  only  arrive  at  the  con-  Inter-American  relations  Into  a  new  era, 
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an  era  in  wttlch  economic,  political,  and 
social  development  form  the  basis  for 
a  unique  hemisphere  unity.  For  the 
United  Stat«s  and  the  Latin  American 
nations,  the  Alliance  ushered  in  an  age 
of  hemisphere-wide  involvement  far  be- 
yond those  Qommitments  of  mutual  de- 
fense which  0rew  us  together  in  the  war 
years.  The  philosophy  of  the  Alliance 
has  made  IQ  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  be  filling  to  make  a  long-range 
commitment]  to  work  closely  and  un- 
ceasingly wltti  the  Latin  Americans  in  a 
common  effoH  to  assail  their  staggering 
problems.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  we 
In  the  United  States  have  not  made  that 
total  commitment  dictated  by  Alliance 
precepts.       ] 

It  is  obviotis  to  all  who  have  dealt  with 
the  Alliance  that  the  program  has  not 
fulfilled  the  goals  which  were  set  8  years 
ago,  nor  are  f he  Latin  American  nations 
even  close  toi  achieving  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment conceived  in  the  Alliance 
structure.  Critics,  therefore,  brand  it  a 
failure.  However,  the  simple  truth  is  that 
at  Ifs"  inception  the  achievement  of  the 
revolutionary;  goals  of  the  Alliance  were 
thought  possible  in  one  short  decade. 
What  was  exjjected  of  the  Alliance  was 
a  complete  1  transformation  of  Latin 
American  lifi — political,  economic,  and 
social — in  10  short  years.  It  simply  could 
not  be  done.  It  was  not  possible  to  erase 
the  staggering  problems  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica or  to  worl^  the  required  reform  in  In- 
stitutions so  profoimdly  rooted  in  cen- 
tury old  traditions  in  such  a  short  period. 
Yet,  the  Alliance  was  looked  upon  as  a 
panacea,  a  magic  solution  to  every  prob- 
lem, £ind  when  it  failed  in  its  impossible 
task,  disenchantment  set  in.  The  kind  of 
program  whi^h  the  hemisphere  nations 
are  trying  toj  implement  requires  long- 
range  perspe<}tives. 

Another  widely  held  misconception 
concerning  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
concerns  one  i  of  the  basic  development 
goals  set  by  jthe  Alliance  Charter — an 
annual  per  qapita  growth  rate  of  2.5 
percent,  and  the  failure  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  a  region  to  meet  it.  While  it  is 
true  that  in  tpe  past  many  of  the  Latin 
nations  have  Consistently  fallen  short  of 
the  2.5-perceiit  goal,  and  that — accord- 
ing to  available  1968  figures — the  re- 
gional total  fir  the  past  year  was  only 
2.3  percent,  the  failure  has  been  largely 
relative.  The  ^gnificant  point  is  that  the 
farmers  of  thi  Alliance  Charter  and  the 
critics  of  the!  program  since  its  incep- 
tion have  themselves  failed  to  acknowl- 
edge the  critipal  interplay  between  the 
booming  rate  I  of  Latin  American  popu- 
lation growth  jand  its  resultant  negative 
effect  on  per  capita  income  growth. 

Latin  Amer^an  regional  population  is 
growing  at  anj  average  rate  of  3  percent, 
the  highest  ajverage  in  the  world.  Re- 
gional GNP,  [therefore,  must  grow  by 
5^2  percent  td  meet  the  Alliance  target 
of  2.5  perceni  The  per  capita  growth 
rate  in  natlonp  well  developed  industri- 
ally, including  the  United  States,  aver- 
ages only  about  5.1  percent;  and  we  can- 
not expect  ai  largely  underdeveloped 
Latin  America^  to  equal  that.  Even  with 
the  tremendojis  obstacles  Imposed  by 
spiraling  popi^ation,  five  nations,  Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  and 


Mexico,  have  registered  an  Increase  In 
1968  per  capita  QNP  of  3  percent  or 
above. 

The  explosive  population  growth  is 
also  contributing  to  another  major  set- 
back in  Latin  American  economic 
growth — rising  unemplojTnent.  Simply 
stated,  the  available  work  force  in  many 
Latin  American  nations  is  growing  more 
rapidly  than  these  nations  are  able  to 
use  it.  Population  pressures  also  con- 
tribute to  the  failure  of  food  production 
and  educational  facilities,  both  of  which 
have  greatly  increased  under  the  Alli- 
ance, to  show  substantial  growth  gains. 
The  spiraling  population  increase  is 
one  of  the  chief  obstacles  thwarting 
Alliance  development  objectives.  This 
fact  has  come  to  be  realized  not  orUy  by 
experts  in  our  coimtry,  but  by  the  Latin 
Americans  themselves.  Steps  are  being 
initiated  to  deal  with  this  critical  prob- 
lem— in  1967,  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  took  bold  and  unprecedented 
action  In  sponsoring  the  first  Latin 
American  Conference  on  Population 
Control.  There  is  growing  optimism  that 
this  primary  barrier  to  development  can 
be  surmounted. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  failure  of  the 
Latin  nations  to  halt  the  rapid  growth 
of  F>opulation  is  hampering  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  and  outpacing  efforts 
in  health,  education,  and  housing,  and 
that  Alliance  political  and  social  reforms 
have  encoimtered  much  resistance  from 
vested  Interests  and  entrenched  oligar- 
chies, it  is  also  true  that  the  United 
States — through  its  cutbacks  of  aid — 
has  failed  to  sustain  its  level  of  commit- 
ment and  its  faith  in  the  Alliance  as  a 
viable  development  program.  Criticism 
has  also  been  leveled  at  the  United  States 
for  the  increasing  protectionist  senti- 
ment concerning  our  trade  with  Latin 
America,  and  the  trend  toward  restric- 
tions on  Latin  American  trade  with  the 
United  States — a  trade  which  is  neces- 
sary to  build  the  economic  resources  of 
those  nations. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  plus 
side  of  the  Alliance  program — at  what  it 
has  achieved  in  the  way  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can development.  OAS  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Galo  Plaza  stated  in  a  recent  speech 
that  during  the  1960"s,  the  Latin  nations 
have  put  forth  tremendous  efforts  to 
meet  their  many  commitments  under  the 
Alliance.  Their  achievements  included 
the  following: 

First,  for  the  first  time,  national  policy 
in  most  of  the  Latin  American  nations 
has  become  development-oriented; 

Second,  the  Alliance  has  fostered  the 
emergence  of  a  new  generation  of  Latin 
American  statesmen,  economists,  and 
technicians  who  share  common  purposes 
and  have  a  firm  grasp  on  the  realities, 
aspirations,  and  possibilities  of  their  re- 
gion; 

Third,  physical  integration  has  taken 
great  strides — this  is  revealed  in  the  rap- 
idly expanding  highway  networks,  air- 
ways, and  river  and  sea  routes,  and  in 
modernization  of  telecommunications ; 

Fourth,   school   enrollment   has   seen 

spectacular   progress   in   many   nations 

with  very  low  rates  of  enrollment;  and 

Fifth,  finally,  and  most  revealing,  the 

internal  effort  of  the  Latin  American 


nations  has  far  exceeded  initial  expec- 
tations. In  the  first  7  years  of  the  Alli- 
ance, Latin  American  domestic  invest- 
ment in  the  program  has  amounted  to 
approximately  $125  billion,  although  Al- 
liance guidelines  required  an  investment 
of  $80  billion  for  the  entire  10-year  pe- 
riod. U.S.  investment  during  that  same 
period  has  totaled  less  than  $4.7  billion 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  reevalu- 
atlon  of  United  States  relations  with 
Latin  America  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  future  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Both  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  are  preparing  intensive 
studies  of  the  Alliance  to  determine  what 
our  future  course  should  be.  A  large  part 
of  the  future  development  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica rests  with  the  precepts  and  goals  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Therefore,  it 
is  essential  that  the  program  be  reap- 
praised on  the  basis  of  viable  and  real- 
istic goals,  not  dreams.  The  Alliance  must 
be  strengthened  and  perfected  as  the 
basis  for  sound  and  stable  Latin  Ameri- 
can development,  and  as  the  basis  for 
healthy  inter-American  relations  in  the 
years  to  come. 

We  must  conmiit  ourselves  to  making 
the  Alliance  a  success.  This  commitment 
requires  not  only  our  resources  and  our 
plans  and  policies,  but  also  our  will.  We 
must  be  willing  to  sustain  the  effort  and 
the  vision  that  will  be  necessary  to  build 
upon  the  beginnings  that  have  been 
made. 

Covey  T.  Oliver,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Latin  America  and 
Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
recently  said : 

We  are  long  past  the  point  of  being  able  to 
walk  away  from  the  Alliance  as  though  it 
were  a  crashed  aircraft.  It  was  not  Just  Com- 
munists who  arranged  Mr.  Nixon's  bad  re- 
ception in  1958.  but  the  pent-up  fury  at  hav- 
ing been  Ignored  by  the  United  States  since 
World  War  11.  Belatedly  we  have  begun  to 
help.  The  consequences  of  walking  away 
would  be  very  serious.  We  cannot  aSord  to 
lose  Latin  America. 

On  this  79th  Pan  American  Day,  let  us 
pledge  ourselves  to  a  reassessment  of  our 
hemisphere  relations  and  to  a  realistic, 
long-range  commitment  to  our  partners 
Id  Latin  America,  that  we  might  together 
strive  for  the  ultimate  goal  of  world 
prosperity  and  world  peace. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  observing  Pan 
American  Day.  This  is  the  29th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  International 
Union  of  American  Republics,  conceived 
in  1890  with  the  First  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States  held  in  Wash- 
ington, and  continuing  today  as  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  a  via- 
ble force  in  inter-American  affairs,  hav- 
ing the  potential  to  provide  meaningful 
solutions  to  socioeconomic  problems  of 
Central  and  South  America  through  eco- 
nomic and  political  cooperation. 

The  durability  of  the  OAS  stands  as 
evidence  of  our  mutual  determination  to 
seek  meaningful  change  through  peace- 
ful economic  and  political  cooperation. 
Fortunately,  we  are  not  limited  to  point- 
ing to  the  durability  alone,  but  can  point 
to  other  more  tangible  results  of  our 
mutual  efforts.  The  economic  base  of  our 
partners  is  slowly  broadening  to  benefit 
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all  levels  of  their  societies,  and  profes- 
sional and  technological  assistance  is 
fostering  gradual  rural  modernization. 

When  we  remember  that  many  of  the 
people  of  Central  and  South  America 
have  not  advanced  materially  in  modem 
education  and  economic  opportunity,  the 
task  of  those  who  would  help  is  easily 
defined,  but  the  same  facts  that  delineate 
so  clearly  the  depths  of  the  problem  also 
serve  to  gage  the  difficulty  of  getting 
results.  To  carry  on  an  effective  pro- 
gram, we  must  redefine  our.  priorities 
to  refiect  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 
That  the  well-being  of  Central  and 
South  America  is  inextricably  tied  to 
the  welfare  of  the  North  American  socie- 
ties wEis  recognized  as  early  as  1823  when 
we  enimciated  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  At 
that  time  we  made  known  to  the  world 
our  special  interest  in  the  hemisphere, 
and  our  actions  since  that  time  in  form- 
ing associations  of  political  equals  to 
define  and  solve  mutual  problems  for  the 
common  good  have  further  indicated  our 
interest.  We  have  the  machinery  neces- 
sary to  produce  meaningful  solutions, 
but  to  this  day  we  have  run  it  at  less 
than  full  speed.  Today  let  us  reexamine 
our  programs  and  rededicate  our  efforts 
toward  a  more  effective  solution  of  our 
hemispheric  problems. 

Let  us  look  particularly  to  greater 
utilization  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  to  meet  these  pressing 
problems. 

It  is  fitting  that  on  Pas  American  Day, 
when  we  observe  our  hemispheric  soli- 
darity, we  also  pay  tribute  to  the  clergy- 
man who  offers  today's  invocation,  the 
Reverend  Joseph  F.  Thoming,  Ph.  D., 
D.D.,  the  former  dean  of  the  Georgetown 
University  Graduate  School,  an  innova- 
tor in  ideas  toward  hemispheric  har- 
mony, a  student  of  Latin  America,  and  a 
sincere  friend  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  for  many  years,  our  friend, 
Father  Joseph  F.  Thoming,  has  been  ac- 
tive in  promoting  interracial  harmony. 
He  has  often  emphasized  the  importance 
of  this  outlook  in  dealing  with  citizens 
of  our  own  country  and  in  handling 
issues  which  touch  upon  progress  in  the 
other  American  republics.  In  almost  all 
his  books,  articles,  and  lectures.  Dr. 
Thoming  has  pointed  out  that,  through- 
out Latin  America  and  Canada,  the  ideal 
of  interracial  fairness  attracts  highly  fa- 
vorable attention.  It  is  a  principle  that 
if  applied  and  practiced  in  the  United 
States,  can  win  new  friends  for  our  own 
country  and  people  throughout  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

Father  Thoming  has  delivered  the  in- 
vocation to  the  House  on  the  observance 
of  Pan  American  Day  for  25  years,  and 
the  thoughtful  guidance  which  he  has 
offered  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  all 
of  us  as  we  have  endeavored  to  find  our 
way  through  the  complexities  of  this  im- 
portant area.  On  this  silver  anniversary 
of  the  time  when  Father  Thoming  first 
delivered  the  Invocation  on  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day.  I  commend  him  for  his  devotion 
to  this  great  cause. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  such 
an  able  man  as  Father  Thoming  retains 
confidence  in  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 


governments  of  this  hemisphere  to  enact 
measures  which  will  effectively  foster  th» 
common  good  in  the  spirit  of  peaceful 
cooperation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell) 
in  this  observance  of  Pan  American  Day. 
At  the  outset  I  wish  to  commend  Con- 
gressman Fascell  for  his  leadership  in 
Latin  American  Affairs. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Latin  America, 
the  gentleman  has  been  conducting  some 
illuminating  and  important  hearings  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  United 
States  pledge  of  mutual  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Central  and  South  America. 

From  these  hearings  may  well  emerge 
a  new  and  more  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
under  the  Alliance  and  of  the  problems 
which  still  must  be  solved. 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  are 
problems.  Social,  economic,  cultural,  and 
political  differences,  and  controversies 
plague  our  relations  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors. 

But  these  diflBculties  should  not  blind 
our  eyes  to  the  long  tradition  of  mutual 
assistance  and  cooperation  which  has 
operated  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — a 
tradition  embodied  in  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union. 

Since  the  first  International  Confer- 
ence on  American  States,  held  in  Wash- 
ington in  1890,  the  United  States  has 
recognized  the  particular  importance  of 
harmonious  relations  among  the  States 
of  this  hemisphere. 

Through  the  years  we  have  evolved 
with  our  Latin  American  friends  several 
political  instruments  to  encourage  coop- 
eration and  mutual  progress. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  Oranglzation  of  American  States. 
Through  the  OAS  we  are  attempting  to 
work  out  a  common  understanding  of 
our  common  desires  and  goals.  The 
United  States  seeks  not  to  dictate  to 
Latin  America,  but  to  understand  and  to 
respond  to  its  real  needs. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  was  established.  Pro- 
poimded  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
as  a  pledge  of  U.S.  commitment  to  Latin 
American  economic  and  social  progress, 
it  has  not  always  met  our  expectations. 
This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  the 
instrument  itself  is  defective,  but  more 
likely  that  our  use  of  it  may  require  re- 
examination. I  am  confident  that,  given 
a  spirit  of  good  will  on  all  sides,  the  Alli- 
ance may  yet  achieve  the  potential  con- 
templated by  those  who  created  It. 

One  area  in  which  I  believe  more  fruit- 
ful work  might  be  done  Is  in  the  transfer 
of  technology  developed  in  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  development  and 
welfare  of  the  nations  of  Latin  America. 
Such  a  transfer  Is  not  easy,  since  these 
nations  often  lack  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic and  educational  foundation  on 
which  to  base  the  wondrous  products  of 
our  technological  age.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  there  are  areas  In  which  scien- 
tific knowledge  might  well  be  fruitfully 
shared.  These  we  should  seek  out  and 
Implement  In  meaningful  programs. 


The  future  of  United  States-Latin 
American  relations  is  not  likely  to  be 
smooth.  With  confidence  we  can  predict 
many  political  storms  over  the  hemis- 
phere during  the  next  decade.  But  this 
awareness  should  not  disillusion  or  dis- 
courage us.  but  rather  serve  as  a  spur 
to  even  more  intensive  efforts  at  coop- 
eration. 

In  the  spirit  of  mutual  help  which  has 
characterized  the  Pan  American  Union, 
therefore,  let  us  get  on  with  this  great 
work  for  the  betterment  of  our  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Meitibers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  resolution  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  BURDEN  OF  TAXES,  THE  NEED 
OF  REFORM 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April  4 
issue  of  Life  magazine  contained  an  im- 
portant and  timely  editorial  on  tax  re- 
form which  I  believe  all  Members  should 
read.  The  editorial  lays  heavy  stress  on 
the  1968  recommendations  of  the  "^eas- 
ury  Department  as  the  basis  for  tax  re- 
forms; certainly  in  those  908  pages  of 
information  there  is  enough  evidence  to 
convince  the  Congress  that  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  is  long  overdue.  My  con- 
cern however  is  not  with  who  made  the 
recommendations,  rather  it  is  with  our 
response  to  the  crying  need  for  tax  re- 
form. The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  in  its  25  members  more  than 
enough  expertise,  intelligence,  and  com- 
passion to  effect  the  needed  reforms  with 
or  without  the  assistance  of  the  Treas- 
ury. And  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress— no  one  else — to  effect  reforms. 
The  editorial  states  that  the  public  has 
been  "long  aware  that  the  U.S.  taxation 
system  is  badly  dated,  overly  burdened 
with  complexities,  and  shot  through  with 
glaring  inequities."  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
for  tax  reform  is  upon  us.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  the  public  to  change  its 
concept  of  our  tax  system.  The  editorial 
follows: 
The  Burden  of  Taxes,  the  Need  of  Refokm 

Just  a  few  days  before  leaving  office, 
L3.J.'s  Treasury  Secretary  Joseph  Barr 
touched  a  highly  responsive  chord  with  the 
public.  He  disclosed  that  more  than  150 
wealthy  citizens  In  the  82CK).000-plus  Income 
bracket  were  quite  legally  not  paying  a  cent 
In  income  tax — and  predicted  "a  taxpayer 
revolt"  if  something  Isn't  done  about  the 
widespread  tax  inequities  that  such  extreme 
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examples  repnsent.  As  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  mall  seconding  Barr  poured  Into 
the  Treasury  aid  Congress,  It  finally  seemed 
the  long-lost  cs  use  of  tax  reform  was  an  Idea 
whose  time  ^ad  come.  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  scheduled 
exhaustive  hei  rings  to  prepare  legislative 
proposals,  and  ^he  new  Nixon  administration 
seemed  ready  to  make  tax  reform  one  of  Ita 
domestic  priori  Jes. 

But  now.  as  I  r  to  thicken  the  April  15  tax- 
payers' gloom.  Treasury  offlclals  of  the  Nixon 
administration  are  complaining  that  Barr's 
mention  of  wealthy  tax-avolders  was  "un- 
professional" and  "inflammatory."  and  are 
quietly  spreadl  ig  word  that  though  tax  re- 
form is  still  deuirable.  It  Is  a  highly  compli- 
cated subject  needing  further  study — say 
until  1971. 

This  line  Is  (;olng  to  be  hard  to  sell  to  a 
publlg  long  aware  that  the  U.S.  taxation  sys- 
tem Is  badly  dated,  overly  burdened  with 
complexities  ar  d  shot  through  with  glaring 
inequities.  The  momentum  for  reform  is  par- 
ticularly high  at  a  time  when  the  "tem- 
porary" federal  surcharge  for  the  Vietnam 
-war  l*-about  to  be  extended  for  another  year, 
-and  OMny  racii  il  and  urban  problems  await 
expensive  solutions  after  the  wars'  end.  State 
and  local  taxe»— which  have  doubled  In  the 
past  10  years — are  also  continuing  to  soar, 
with  38  states  already  considering  tax  in- 
creases for  1968.  Against  this  background.  It 
would  be  highly  disappointing  for  the  Repub- 
lican administration,  like  its  predecessors,  to 
make  a  desultoiy  start  on  tax  reform. 

At  a  time  whdn  taxpayers  are  heavily  bur- 
dened, it  is  particularly  important  that  they 
not  be  unfairly  burdened.  The  fact  that  they 
are.  far  from  '  needing  further  elaborate 
"studies"  by  Congress  or  the  Administration, 
has  been  exhaustively  documented  by  tens 
of  thousands  of]  pages  of  congressional  com- 
mittee testlmoniy.  and  most  recently  by  the 
thoroughly  researched  1968  U.S.  Treasury 
E>©partment  re|K>rt  prepared  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Stanljy  Surrey.  The  Surrey  report 
also  poposed  a  J  program  of  tax  reform*.  It 
would  not  "soalt"  the  rich,  but  make  them 
pay  a  minimum  tax  of  T"",,  to  35%  regardless 
of  the  number  oX  deductions,  exemptions 
and  exclusions  they  are  able  to  claim.  The 
proposals  also  n  ake  a  modest  start  at  doing 
away  with  at  leist  a  few  of  the  moet  abtised 
tax  shelters.  Th>re  would  be  a  $15,000  limit 
on  the  wrlte-oir  of  nonfarmers'  losses  on 
"hobby  farms,"  and  estate  taxes  would  be 
tightened  by  tiixlng  gifts  before  death  at 
the  same  rate  as  bequests,  and  imposing  a 
capital  gains  inrieritance  tax  on  the  Increased 
value  of  property  held  until  death. 

The  Nlxon  administration  Treasury  does 
not  buy  all  of  the  "Surrey  package,"  for 
reasons  that  command  a  respectful  hearing. 
However  politic  illy  attractive  it  may  seem, 
there  are  grounils,  for  example,  for  question- 
ing the  "minim  im  tax"  of  the  rich.  On  one 
hand,  it  is  a  wea  k  substitute  for  direct  action 
to  amend  or  abolish  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions which  may  originally  have  been  put  into 
the  tax  code  to  serve  some  national  Interest, 
but  no  longer  do.  Introducing  a  substi- 
tute "minimum  tax"  to  partially  cover  such 
Inequities  mer«ly  perpetuates  them,  and 
smacks  too  mu<h  of  piling  exceptions  onto 
exceptions.  Instead  of  changing  rules.  This 
Is  the  familiar  m  ethod  which  created  so  much 
of  otir  tax  morals  in  the  first  place. 

And  other  exceptions,  which  the  rich  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  not-so-rlch  take 
advantage  of.  eilst  for  good  reasons.  These 
Include  tax-free  interest  on  bonds  Issued  by 
the  hard-presseil  states  and  municipalities 
(which  otherwlsa  would  have  a  harder  time 
raising  money)  and  capital  gains  taxation 
rates,  which  pro  ride  a  profitable  incentive  to 
Investment  and  business  growth.  Such  pro- 
visions should  36  treated  differently  from 
much  criticized  tax  deductions  like  the 
27  Vi  %    "oil   dep  etlon"   allowance,   which   Is 


excessive  and  should  gradually  be  staged 
down  to  a  more  reasonable  figure,  perhaps 
IS'^r.  Politics  being  what  It  is,  during  the 
campaign  Nlxon  declared  for  maintaining  the 
27 '4 'v. 

"Tax  angles" — and  the  higher  basic  tax  rate 
needed  to  compensate  for  them — have  be- 
come a  way  of  economic  life  in  the  U.S.  They 
distort  investment  ajxd  other  business  de- 
cision-making, often  discouraging  initiative 
and  Innovation  and  undermining  public  faith 
in  the  tax  system  as  a  whole.  The  Nixon 
administration  is  right  to  be  skeptical  of  a 
"minimum  tax"  that  is  a  mere  cosmetic  for 
tax  angles.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  dilly- 
dally like  its  predecessors  over  doing  some- 
thing about  the  tax  angles  themselves. 

Some  obvious  measures  of  tax  reform — 
such  as  the  sensible  tightening  of  estate  taxes 
proposed  by  Surrey — could  be  enacted  In  this 
Congress.  There  should  also  be  an  early  Ad- 
ministration start  on  a  more  equitable  and 
less  complex  tax  structure,  as  the  proper 
prelude  for  consideration  of  such  interesting 
Nlxon  taxation  proposals  as  ghetto  tax  In- 
centives and  federal-state  revenue  sharing. 
It  is  also  the  way  to  prepare  efficiently  to 
meet  the  heavy  domestic  revenue  needs  that 
win  face  us  after  the  Vietnam  war. 


FORESTERS  AND  THE  JOB  CORPS 

I  Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  privilege  of  speaking  before  the 
Washington  section  of  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Job  Corps.  I  include  my  oral 
remarks  to  the  group  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
Foresters  and  the  Job  Corps 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  for  Just  a  few 
moments  on  a  matter  about  which  I  feel  very 
deeply.  I  think  it  concerns  you  not  only  in 
your  occupation  as  foresters,  or  as  represent- 
atives of  other  agencies  of  the  Oovernment. 
but  as  Individuals  and  citizens  of  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

As  we  sit  airound  this  room,  we  are  all  too 
prone,  I  am  sure,  to  think  of  others  as  having 
had  the  same  opportunities  to  develop  as  we 
have.  Whether  you  realize  It  or  not,  there  are 
many  people  in  this  country  who  have  never 
had  the  opportunities  given  to  us,  and  some 
of  them  who  have  had  the  opportunity  have 
never  made  the  most  of  it. 

Under  our  educational  system  every  young 
man  and  woman  has  to  go  to  school.  This 
system,  moreover,  is  not  designed  to  take  care 
of  those  who  are  not  as  well  equipped  as  we. 
Yes.  they  get  out  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  grades  and  move  on  to  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  higher  grades  because  they  are  too  big 
for  the  seats.  The  laws  in  almost  every  State 
say  that  you  must  go  to  school.  Many  of  these 
people  have  high  school  certificates.  Just  the 
same  as  yoixrs  and  mine.  I  hop>e  it  will  come 
as  a  shock  to  you  to  realize  that  many  of 
these  young  men  and  young  women  cannot 
read  or  write.  How  do  they  get  through  high 
school?  They  don't — the  system  shoves  them 
through  and  out.  A  number  of  years  ago.  it 
was  decided  that  we  should  make  an  effort 
to  attract  and  salveige  some  of  these  people — 
the  so-called  p>overty  program. 

When  the  program  was  Initially  estab- 
lished, there  was  one  thing  that  wasn't 
wanted.  That  was  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  However,  there  weren't  enough  votes 
up  on  Capitol  Hill  on  the  House  side  to  pass 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  without  the 
support  of  some  of  us  who  felt  that  we  had 
to  have  the  CCC  as  a  real  element  In  try- 
ing to  salvage  human  beings.   I  confronted 


Sargent  Shrlver  and  got  turned  down.  But 
after  about  two  weeks  he  suddenly  discov- 
ered he  dldnt  have  enough  votes  to  pasg 
that  bin.  So  he  asked  me  to  prepare  sec- 
tions for  it  which  tiecame  the  CCC.  I  didn't 
do  it  alone.  I  had  lots  of  help.  But  when  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  passed,  it 
contained   this   CCC   provision. 

The  Civilian  CcnEervatlon  Centers  are  un- 
der several  fine  agencies.  One  is  the  Forest 
Service,  and  another  is  the  Park  Service.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  those  men  who  h'ive 
taken  themselves  away  from  the  usual  jobs 
of  forestry  and  instead  of  salvaging  timbtr 
are  salvaging  human  beings,  are  dedicated 
men  who  are  making  Just  as  big  a  contribu- 
tion to  society  as  those  who  are  doing  the 
regular  forestry  Job.  I  sincerely  believe  it  is 
a  part  of  your  Job  as  foresters  and  cit!?ens 
to  carry  the  story  of  what  you  are  doing  to 
as  nuiny  people  as  you  can. 

The  Forest  Service  Chief  and  I  went  down 
to  visit  a  camp,  and  I  would  like  to  review 
a  few  of  the  little  things  of  the  trip  because 
this  program  is  in  trouble.  We  saw  a  grown 
young  man.  21  years  old.  sitting  in  a  little 
cubicle  with  two  or  three  others,  and  with  a 
teacher,  trying  to  learn  the  ABC's.  And  that 
young  man  was  trying  as  hard  as  though  he 
was  cutting  down  a  tree  In  a  forest.  There 
were  beads  of  perspiration  on  his  face  as  he 
tried  to  master  the  simple  things  which  we 
take  so  much  for  granted.  I  looked  at  him 
and  asked  him  where  he  came  from.  He  told 
me  Louisiana.  I  said  to  the  young  man. 
"Whafs  the  biggest  thing  you  would  like 
to  do?"'  With  a  smile  on  his  face  that  I  shall 
never  forget  he  said,  ""Sir,  I  would  love  to  be 
able  to  write  a  letter  to  my  father  and  mother 
back  In  Louisiana."  Then  he  said,  "After  I 
wrote  the  letter  and  mailed  it,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  couple  of  days  off  and  go  home  and 
read  it  to  them." 

Now.  you  know  what  you  have  to  work  with 
In  the  Camps — the  dropouts,  the  cast-offs, 
the  ones  who  have  been  written  off  by  society 
up  to  now  as  complete  failures.  I  am  sure 
that  you  have  seen  the  statistics  that  have 
come  out.  Well,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  something 
about  some  of  these  statistics  that  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Park  Service  have  to  put  up 
with.  These  boys  who  are  the  camp  residents 
come  from  under-privileged  families— all 
handicapped  young  men.  Many  of  them  come 
there  with  a  chip  on  their  shoulder,  mad 
at  the  world;  many  of  them  never  had  a  suit 
of  clothes:  many  come  with  shoes  on  that 
don't  match;  and  many  have  never  been  out 
of  the  sight  of  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Balti- 
more, or  Washington.  They've  never  seen  an 
area  where  there  is  nothljig  but  green.  They 
have  never  been  privileged  to  know  from 
first  hand  that  out  there  In  those  woods  are 
other  of  God's  creatures — the  deer,  the  bear, 
the  owl.  Imagine  yourself  never  having  heard 
an  owl  in  your  life  and  you're  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time  with  no  friends  at  all. 
and  outside,  as  you  sleep  imder  a  blanket 
and  Sibeete  for  the  first  time  In  your  life,  you 
hear  WHO-OO-O  WHO-OO-O.  Cant  you 
Imagine  what  would  happen?  You  would  be 
scared  to  death!  Many  of  them  get  up  the 
next  day  and  leave.  Now  those  who  leave  are 
charged  to  you  Just  as  though  they  had 
stayed  for  the  full  period.  This  Is  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  me  perturbed. 

But  look  at  the  young  men  who  stay  and 
finish  their  work.  Among  other  things,  they 
now  know  that  you  can  eat  with  a  knife  and 
fork.  It  is  hard  to  beUeve  that  In  this  great 
land  some  people  don't  know  how  to  eat  with 
a  knife  and  fork.  Some  didn't  even  know 
what  butter  was.  They  put  mayonnaise  on 
bread  because  it  wm  cheaper  and  easier  to 
spread.  They  never  had  any  Idea  how  people 
cooked.  One  young  man  told  me  he  never  re- 
membered having  a  warm  meal  In  his  life. 
These  are  the  kind  of  people  you  are  working 
with,  people  who  need  help. 
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Suddenly,  these  people  begin  to  realize  that 
maybe  they  haven't  been  passed  over  com- 
pletely, that  maybe  there  Is  an  opportunity 
Jot  them.  You  who  work  with  these  young 
men  have  discovered  new  educational  tech- 
niques and  I'll  tell  you  how  good  they  are. 
They  are  so  good  that  the  people  In  the 
educational  field  are  coming  now  to  the  For- 
est Service  and  the  Park  Service  and  saying. 
•Give  us  these  techniques  so  that  we  can  try 
them  in  the  public  schools." 

The  young  men  In  the  camps  are  being 
given  a  chance  now  to  look  out  and  to  look 
up  What  does  It  mean?  In  the  camp  the 
Chief  I  and  went  to,  the  Corpsmen  have 
suddenly  realized  that  communities  In  the 
area  have  things  that  need  to  be  done. 
You  have  taught  them  certain  things  to 
do  and  they  now  ask,  "Is  there  any  place 
we  can  put  what  we  have  learned  to  work 
in  our  spare  time?"  These  young  men  are 
forming  groups  and  going  out  to  the  com- 
munities surrounding  the  camps.  They  are 
actually  doing  for  others  the  things  they 
learned  to  do  themselves. 

The  program  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
few  years.  Many  of  those  who  have  been  tn 
the  camps  now  have  Jobs.  They  are  now  wage 
earners  and  taxpayers  I  am  sure  there  are 
some  people  up  on  Capitol  Hill  who  say  It 
costs  more  to  put  a  boy  In  a  Job  Corps 
camp  than  It  does  to  send  him  to  Harvard. 
And  I  agree  with  them.  But  let  me  tell  you 
that  they  go  to  Harvard  only  If  their  par- 
ents can  afford  to  send  them  there.  They 
have  the  background  and  ability  to  handle 
that  But  to  give  these  disadvantaged  young 
men.  some  of  whom  live  In  your  community, 
the  opportunity  not  to  be  dependent  on  soci- 
ety for  the  rest  of  their  lives  is  something 
I  think  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  them,  and 
to  society. 

So  I  would  like  to  leave  a  challenging  task 
with  you  today.  I'd  like  you.  In  your  con- 
tacts with  those  up  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
those  you  come  In  contact  with  throughout 
your  career,  to  make  known  that  this  is 
one  part  of  the  poverty  program  that  must 
be  continued. 

President  Johnson.  Just  before  he  left 
Washington,  said  he  was  sorry  that  the  pov- 
erty program  hadn't  accomplished  the  things 
he  had  intended  it  to,  but  the  one  shining 
light  in  the  entire  program  was  the  Job 
Corps.  And  it  is  only  because  people  like  Ed 
Cliff  and  Director  George  Hartzog  of  the  Park 
Service,  Insisted  that  their  people  be  the  ones 
to  handle  it.  I  don't  know  what  the  present 
Administration  is  going  to  do,  but  one 
thing  that  must  be  continued  is  this  great 
worx  to  which  many  of  you  are  dedicated. 
We  live  In  a  Christian  community. 

I  remember  the  story  that  the  good  Lord 
used  which  I  think  applies  here.  He  told  of 
the  shepherd  who  had  100  sheep.  Ninety- 
nine  were  In  the  fold,  but  one  was  lost.  So 
he  left  his  flock,  and  he  was  so  happy  when 
he  found  the  lost  one  and  brought  It  back 
to  the  other  99.  That  is  Just  what  you  in  the 
Forest  Service.  Park  Service  and  other  con- 
servation agencies  are  doing  to  human  be- 
ings In  the  Job  Corps  CCC  program. 


PETER  F.  DRUCKER  ON 
GOVERNMENT 

'Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Nation's  Business,  Peter  F. 
Drucker  in  "The  Sickness  of  Govern- 
ment." excerpts  some  of  his  conclusions 
on  the  state  of  the  governing  art  from  his 
new  book.  'The  Age  of  Discontinuity." 
His  critique  of  our  Federal  Government 
is  a  stinging  rebuttal  to  those  who  believe 


that  all  the  Nation's  real  and  supposed 
ills  can  be  solved  by  the  influx  of  more 
taxpayer  money  and  more  Government 
programs.  He  says: 

There  Is  mounting  evidence  that  govern- 
ment is  big  rather  than  strong:  that  It  is  fat 
and  flabby  rather  than  powerful;  that  it  costs 
a  great  deal  but  does  not  achieve  much. 

But  the  sad  and  alarming  part  of 
Drucker's  analysis  of  our  Government  is: 

There  Is  mounting  evidence  also  that  the 
citizen  less  and  less  believes  in  government 
and  is  increasingly  disenchanted  with  it. 
Indeed,  government  Is  sick — and  Just  at  the 
time  when  we  need  a  strong,  healthy,  and 
vigorotis  government. 

If  the  writer  is  rightr— and  I  have  a 
large  stack  of  mail  in  my  ofBce  every 
morning  that  would  indicate  that  he  is — 
then  it  seems  incumbent  upon  us  to  do 
something  to  restore  all  citizens'  faith 
in  their  governmental  institutions.  The 
book  and  article,  coming  as  it  does  prior 
to  the  income  tax  deadline,  and  just  be- 
fore a  probable  decision  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  extend  the  surtax,  is  partic- 
ularly worthy  of  our  examination.  We 
must  do  something  about  the  load  the 
taxpayer  is  carrying;  moreover,  we  must 
convince  the  taxpayer  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  reversing  the  trends  of  govern- 
ment so  ably  and  graphically  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Drucker. 

On  March  24,  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  commented  on  the  Drucker  book 
and  pointed  out  that  too  many  people,  in 
too  many  countries,  have  had  a  sort  of 
love  affair"  with  government  over  the 
years.  The  article  points  out  that  the  re- 
sult of  this  love  affair  is  the  size  of  our 
Government. 

But  the  most  critical  result  of  the  love 
affair,  and  thus  the  size  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  not  that  the  Government  is  in- 
herently incapable  of  doing  all  the  things 
it  promises,  but  that,  with  the  acquisition 
of  so  much  power  over  so  many  aspects 
of  our  citizen's  lives,  people  feel  com- 
pletely enveloped  and  helpless  against 
the  power  that  is  arrayed  before  them. 

The  Journal  editorial  concluded  with 
this  hopeful  and  theoretically  correct 
statement : 

When  people  get  sufficiently  disenchanted 
with  an  Institution,  they  are  not  powerless 
to  change  It. 

For  the  sake  of  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try and  our  Government,  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Journal's  assessment  is  right. 

But,  I  think  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  the  most  insidious  manifesta- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  Government  that 
we  have  today  is  not  that  it  manages 
badly,  nor  that  it  cannot  produce  what 
the  people  believe  it  can  produce,  but 
that  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  become  so  encompassing, 
and  frankly,  so  frightening,  that  the 
average  citizen  knows  not  where  to  begin 
to  turn  to  change  the  institutions. 

Of  course  the  citizen  has  "part"  of  an 
opportunity  to  change  the  process  once 
every  2  years,  and  this  is  the  only  rea- 
son why  the  Government  of  which 
Drucker  speaks  has  not  turned  into  a 
complete  monster.  But  still,  even  after 
election  after  election,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  grow  and  grow,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  John  Q  Citizen  be- 


gins to  flag  in  his  faith  that  he  has  any 
power  over  the  institution. 

The  responsibility  and  the  opportunity 
for  making  the  changes  necessary  to  the 
reestablishment  of  our  citizens'  faith  in 
his  governmental  institutions  rests  sol- 
idly with  the  House.  There  simply  is  no 
place  else  the  people  can  go.  Unless  we 
in  this  body  bring  about  the  changes  in 
the  all -encompassing  nature  of  govern- 
ment, the  helplessness  and  frustration  of 
our  citizens  will  explode  and  the  insti- 
tutions we  cherish  will  topple.  Our  first 
responsibility  is  to  the  concept  of  a  rep- 
resentative republic;  we  must  not  allow 
the  institutions  created  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility  to  become  more  than  that. 

I  include  these  two  articles  as  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

I  Prom  Nation's  Business,  March   1969] 

The  Sickness  of  Government 

(By  Peter  F.  Drucker) 

(Peter  F.  Drucker  is  among  America's  best- 
known  experts  on  management  and  other 
business  problems.  The  author  of  a  string  of 
books  and  articles.  Including  a  number  of 
contributions  to  Nation's  Business,  he  has 
been  professor  of  management  at  New  York 
Universltys  Graduate  School  of  Business 
since  1950.  Austrian-born,  and  educated  in 
England  and  Austria,  he  has  been  a  foreign 
correspondent,  an  economist  for  an  interna- 
tional bank  in  London,  an  economist  for  a 
group  of  British  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  United  States — he  came  to  the 
U.S.  In  1937 — and  a  management  consultant 
to  several  large  American  and  foreign  com- 
p>anles.  His  books  Include  "The  New  So- 
ciety." "The  Effective  Executive."  'The  Prac- 
tice of  Management."  "America's  Next  20 
Years."  "Landmarks  of  Tomorrow"  and 
"Managing  for  Results."  I 

Government  surely  has  never  been  more 
prominent  than  today.  The  most  despotic 
government  of  1900  would  not  have  dared 
probe  into  the  private  affairs  of  its  citizens 
as  income  tax  collectors  now  do  routinely  In 
the  freest  society.  Even  the  Czar's  secret  po- 
lice did  not  go  in  for  the  security  investiga- 
tions we  now  take  for  granted.  Nor  could 
any  bureaucrat  of  1900  have  imagined  the 
questionnaires  that  governments  now  ex- 
pect businesses,  universities,  or  citizens  to 
fill  out  In  ever-mounting  number  and  ever- 
increasing  detail. 

At  the  same  time,  government  has  every- 
where become  the  largest  employer. 

Goverrmient  is  certainly  all-pervasive.  But 
is  it  truly  strong?  Or  is  it  only  big? 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  govern- 
ment is  big  rather  than  strong;  that  it  Is  fat 
and  flabby  rather  than  powerful;  that  It 
costs  a  great  deal  but  does  not  achieve  much. 
There  is  mounting  evidence  also  that  the 
citizen  less  and  less  believes  in  government 
and  is  Increasingly  disenchanted  with  It.  In- 
deed, government  is  sick — and  Just  at  the 
time  when  we  need  a  strong,  healthy,  and 
vigorous  government. 

There  is  certainly  little  respect  for  govern- 
ment among  the  young — and  even  less  love. 
But  the  adults,  the  taxpayers,  are  also  in- 
creasingly disenchanted.  They  still  want 
more  services  from  government.  But  they 
are  everywhere  approaching  the  point  where 
they  balk  at  paying  for  a  bigger  government, 
even  though  they  may  still  want  what  gov- 
ernment promises  to  give. 

In  the  70  years  or  so  from  the  1890's  to 
the  1960's.  mankind,  especially  in  the  devel- 
oped countries,  was  hypnotized  by  govern- 
ment. We  were  in  love  with  it  and  saw  no 
limits  to  Its  abilities,  or  to  its  good  inten- 
tions. 

Anything  anyone  felt  needed  doing  dur- 
ing this  period  was  to  be  turned  over  to  gov- 
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eminent — and  lhl«.  everyone  seemed  to  be- 
lieve, made  surp  that  the  Job  was  already 
done. 

The  love  affa^  with  government  became 
general  with  Wdrld  War  I  when  government, 
using  taxation  4nd  the  printing  press,  mobi- 
lized resources  way  beyond  what  anyone 
earlier  would  l^ave  thought  possible.  The 
German  war  economy,  the  War  Production 
Board  In  the  UBlted  States,  and  the  United 
States  propaganda  machine  dazzled  contem- 
poraries. It  convinced  them  that  govern- 
ment  could    doj  anything. 

When  the  Gr^at  Depression  hit  a  decade 
later,  everybody  Inrtnedlately  turned  to  gov- 
ernment as  the  #avlor  It  Is  pathetic  to  recall 
the  naive  belled  that  prevailed  In  the  late 
30-8.  I 

World  War  II  'reinforced  this  belief.  Again 
government  proVed  Itself  incredibly  effective 
m  organizing  thfe  energies  of  society  for  war- 
fare. ' 

A  nME  pr  DWENCHANTMBNT 

But  now  our  lattltudes  are  In  transition. 
Bovlng  to  doubt  and  distrust 
lid.  In  the  case  of  the  yoxing, 
I  against  It.  We  still.  If  only 
rn  social  tasks  over  to  gov- 
ernment. We  still  revise  unsuccessful  pro- 
grams'OVer  and  over  again,  and  assert  that 
HDthlng'ls  wront  with  them  that  a  change 
In  procedures  or  ['competent  administration" 
win  not  cure. 

But  we  no  longer  believe  these  promises 
when  we  reform  a  bungled  program  for  the 
third  time.  i 

Who.  for  Instance,  believes  any  more  that 
administrative  crianges  In  the  foreign  aid 
program  of  the  |  United  States  ( or  of  the 
United  Nations)  will  really  produce  rapid 
worldwide  development?  Who  really  believes 
that  the  War  onJPoverty  will  vanguish  pov- 
erty In  the  cities^ 

the  slogans  of  yesteryear. 
bt  on  them.  But  we  no  long- 
i.  We  no  longer  expect  re- 
,  aent. 
What  explains  this  disenchantment  with 
government? 

We  expected  miracles — and  that  always 
produces  dliillusipnment.  Govemnaent,  It  was 
widely  believed  ijthough  only  subconscious- 
ly), wouid  proddce  a  great  many  things  for 
nothing.  Cost  wa4  thought  a  function  of  who 
did  something  rather  than  of  what  was  being 
attempted.  ' 

There  is  little  (^oubt.  for  Instance,  that  the 
British  in  adopuig  the  "free  health  service" 
believed  that  medical  care  would  cost  noth- 
ing All  the  health  service  Is  and  can  be  Is, 
of  course,  'prepaid"  medical  care.  Nurses, 
doctors,  hospitaia  drugs,  and  so  on  have  to 
be  paid  for  by  soinebody.  But  everybody  ex- 
pected this  "somabody  "  to  be  somebody  else. 
At  the  least,  everyone  expected  that  under 
a  "free"  health  service  the  taxes  of  the  rich 
would  pay  for  th^  health  care  of  the  poor. 

This  is  not  an  ap-gument  against  such  serv- 
ices. A  mass  basi^  is  the  only  way  to  finance 
what  everyone  s<iould  have.  Nor  are  such 
services  necessarily  Inefflclent.  But  they  are 
not  "free" — and  tielr  cost  Is  inevitably  high, 
since  they  have  t)  provide  for  contingencies 
and  benefits  for  dveryone  even  though  onJy 
a  minority  may  ever  require  a  particular 
benefit. 

All  such  plans  ire,  In  effect,  taxation  and 
compulsory  saving  that  force  the  individual 
to  pay  for  someth  ing  whether  he  wants  It  or 
not.  This  Is  thelt  whole  rationale.  But  ob- 
vious though  this  may  seem,  the  Ulusion 
that  government  :ould  somehow  make  costs 
go  away  and  prodv  ce  a  great  deal  for  nothing 
was  almost  unlve-sal  during  the  last  half- 
century. 

This  belief  was  in  effect,  only  the  facet 
of  a  much  more  general  illusion  from  which 
the  educated  and  the  intellectuals  in  par- 
ticular suffered:  that  by  turning  tasks  over 
to  government,  ccnflict  and  decision  would 
be  made  to  go  awa)  . 
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Once  the  "wicked  private  Interests"  had 
been  eliminated,  the  right  course  of  action 
would  emerge  from  the  "facts,"  and  decision 
would  be  rational  and  automatic.  There 
would  be  neither  selfishness  nor  political 
passion.  Belief  in  government  was  thus 
largely  a  romantic  escape  frtnn  politics  and 
responsibility. 

RXJECnON  OF  RXSPONSIBILrrT 

One  root  of  this  argument  was  hatred  of 
business,  of  profit  and,  above  all,  of  wealth. 
Another — more  dangerous — root  was  the  re- 
jection of  responsibility  and  decision  that 
played  such  a  major  role  in  the  rise  of  Fas- 
cism and  Nazism  and  In  their  attraction 
for  so  many  otherwise  sane  people. 

That  motives  other  than  the  desire  for 
monetary  gain  could  underlie  self-interests 
and  that  values  other  than  financial  values 
could  underlie  conflict,  did  not  occur  to  the 
generation  of  the  '30"s.  Theirs  was  a  world 
in  which  economics  seemed  to  be  the  one 
obstacle  to  the  millennium. 

One  need  not  be  in  favor  of  free  enter- 
prise— let  alone  a  friend  of  wealth — to  see 
the  fallacy  in  this  argument.  But  reason 
had  little  to  do  with  the  belief  In  govern- 
ment ownership  as  the  panacea.  The  argu- 
ment was  simply:  "private  business  and 
profits  are  bad — ergo  government  ownership 
must  be  good."  We  may  still  believe  in  the 
premise;  but  we  no  longer  accept  the  ergo 
of  government  ownership. 

There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  resistance 
to  the  responslWlty  of  politics  and  resent- 
ment of  the  b\irden  of  decision.  Indeed,  the 
young  today  want  to  drop  out  altogether — 
in  a  frightening  revival  of  the  hostility  to 
responsibility  that  made  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  40  years  ago  so  receptive  to  totali- 
tarian promises  and  slogans. 

But  no  one,  least  of  all  the  young,  be- 
lieves any  more  that  the  conflicts,  the  de- 
cisions, the  problems  would  be  eliminated 
by  turning  things  over  to  government.  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  contrary,  has  itself  become 
one  of  the  wicked  "vested  Interests"  for  the 
young.  And  few  even  of  the  older  generation 
expect  any  more  than  the  political  millen- 
nium will  result  in   government  control. 

In  fact,  most  of  us  today  realize  that  to 
turn  an  area  over  bo  government  creates  con- 
flict, creates  vested  and  selfish  Interests,  and 
compUcates  decisions.  We  realize  that  to 
turn  something  over  to  government  makes  It 
political  instead  of  abolishing  politics. 

When  the  garbage  collectors  went  on  strike 
against  the  City  of  New  York  in  the  winter 
of  1968,  many  good  liberals  seriously  pro- 
posed turning  garbage  collection  over  to 
"free  enterprise"  to   "ease  the  tension." 

But  the  greatest  factor  in  the  disenchant- 
ment with  government  is  that  government 
has  not  performed.  The  record  over  these  last 
30  or  40  years  has  been  dismal.  Government 
has  proved  Itself  capable  of  doing  only  two 
things  with  great  effectiveness.  It  can  wage 
war.  And  it  can  Inflate  the  currency. 

Other  things  It  can  promise  but  only 
seldom  accomplish. 

The  greatest  disappointment,  the  great 
letdown,  is  the  fiasco  of  the  welfare  state. 
Not  many  people  would  want  to  do  without 
the  social  services  and  welfare  benefits  of 
an  affluent  modem  industrial  society.  But 
the  welfare  state  promised  a  great  deal  more 
than    to    provide   social    services. 

It  promised  to  create  a  new  and  happy 
society.  It  promised  to  release  creative 
energies.  It  promised  to  do  away  with  ugliness 
and  envy  and  strUe.  No  matter  how  well  it  is 
doing  its  Jobs — and  in  stxne  areas  In  some 
countries  some  Jobs  are  being  done  very 
well — the  welfare  state  turns  out  at  best 
to  be  JUBt  another  big  Insurance  company. 

THE    BEST    IS    ME3)IOCR£ 

The  best  we  get  from  government  in  the 
welfare  state  is  competent  mediocrity.  More 
often  we  do  not  even  get  that;   we  get  In- 


competence such  as  we  would  not  tolerate 
In  an  Insurance  company. 

In  every  country  there  are  big  areas  of 
government  administration  where  there  is  no 
performance  whatever — only  costs.  This  ig 
true  not  only  of  the  mess  of  the  big  cities 
which  no  government — United  States,  Brit- 
ish, Japanese,  or  Russian — has  been  able  to 
handle.  It  is  true  In  education.  It  Is  true  in 
transportation. 

And  the  more  we  expand  the  welfare  state 
the  less  capable  even  of  routine  mediocrity 
does  it  seem  to  become. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Amerlcaiu  are  par- 
ticularly inept  at  public  administration— 
though  they  are  hardly  particularly  gifted  for 
It.  Perhaps  we  are  only  more  sensitive  than 
other  people  to  incompetence  and  arrogance 
of  bureaucracy  because  we  have  had,  until 
recently,  comparatively  so  much  less  of  it 
than  other  people. 

But  no  matter  how  bad  others  might  be 
it  Is  hard  to  conceive  anything  more  chaotic 
than  the  huge,  blundering,  disorganized  es- 
tablishment of  an  American  embassy  even  in 
a  small  country — both  totally  unmanaged 
and  totally  overadmlnistered. 

During  the  past  three  decades,  federal  pay. 
ments  to  the  big  cities  have  Increased  almost 
a  hundred- fold  for  all  kinds  of  programs 
But  results  from  the  Incredible  dollar  flood 
Into  the  cities  are  singularly  unimpressive. 

What  Is  Impressive  is  the  administrative 
incompetence.  We  now  have  10  times  as  many 
government  agencies  concerned  with  city 
problems  as  we  had  In  1939.  We  have  in- 
creased by  a  factor  of  a  thousand  or  so  the 
number  of  reports  and  papers  that  have  to 
be  filled  out  before  anything  can  be  done 
in  the  city. 

Social  workers  in  New  York  City  spend 
some  70  or  80  per  cent  of  their  time  filling 
out  papers;  for  Washington,  for  the  state 
government  in  Albany,  and  for  New  York 
City.  No  more  than  20  or  30  per  cent  of  their 
time,  that  is  about  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day, 
U  available  for  their  clients,  the  poor. 

As  James  Reston  reported  In  the  New  York 
Times  Nov.  23,  1966,  there  were  then  170  dif- 
ferent federal  aid  programs  on  the  books. 
financed  by  over  400  separate  appropriations 
and  administered  by  21  federal  departments 
and  agencies  aided  by  150  Washington  bu- 
reaus and  over  400  regional  offices. 

One  congressional  session  alone  passed  20 
new  health  programs,  17  new  educational 
programs,  15  new  economic  development  pro- 
grams, 12  new  programs  for  the  cities,  17  new 
resources  development  programs,  and  four 
new  manpower  training  programs,  each  with 
Its  own  administrative  machinery. 

This  Is  not  perhaps  a  fair  example — even  of 
American  administrative  Incompetence.  That 
we  speak  of  "urban  crisis"  when  we  face  a 
problem  of  race,  that  Is,  of  the  conscience, 
explains  a  lot  of  our  troubles.  Even  the 
stoutest  advocate  of  the  welfare  state  never 
expected  fundamental  problems  of  con- 
science to  yield  to  social  policy  and  effective 
administration  (though  he  probably  would 
have  argrued  that  there  are  no  "problems  of 
conscience"  and  that  everything  is  a  "social 
problem"  and,  above  all,  a  matter  of  spend- 
ing money) . 

But  in  other  areas,  the  welfare  state  does 
not  perform  much  better. 

Nor  Is  the  administrative  mess  a  f)ecullarly 
American  phenomenon.  The  press  In  Great 
Britain,  In  Germany,  in  Japan.  In  Prance.  In 
Scandinavia — and  Increasingly  in  the  com- 
munist countries  as  well — reports  the  same 
confusion,  the  same  lack  of  performance,  the 
same  proliferation  of  agencies,  of  programs, 
of  forms,  and  the  same  triumph  of  account- 
ing rules  over  results. 

ITNCOVEBNABLE    GOVERNMENT 

Modern  government  has  become  ungov- 
ernable. There  Is  no  government  today  that 
can  still  claim  control  of  its  bureaucracy 
and    of    its    various    agencies.    Government 
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agencies  are  all  becoming  autonomous,  ends 
in  themselves,  and  directed  by  their  own  de- 
sire for  power,  their  own  rationale,  their  own 
narrow  vision  rather  than  by  national  poli- 
cy and  by  their  own  boss,  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

This  Is  a  threat  to  the  basic  capacity  of 
government  to  give  direction  and  leader- 
ship Increasingly,  policy  Is  fragmented  and 
policy  direction  becomes  divorced  from  exe- 
cution. 

Execution  Is  governed  by  the  Inertia  of 
the  large  bureaucratic  empires,  rather  than 
by  policy.  Bureaucrats  keep  on  doing  what 
their  procedures  prescribe.  Their  tendency. 
as  is  only  human,  is  to  identify  what  Is  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  age»ey  with  what  is 
right,  and  what  fits  adminltefttive  conven- 
ience with  effectiveness.  F 

As  a  result  the  welfare  state  cannot  set 
priorities.  It  cannot  concentrate  its  tre- 
mendous resources,  and  therefore  does  not 
get  anything  done. 

The  great  achievement  of  the  modern 
state,  as  It  emerged  In  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  was  unified  policy 
control.  The  great  constitutional  struggles 
of  the  last  300  years  were  over  the  control 
powers  of  the  central  government  In  a  unit- 
ed and  unified  nation.  But  this  political  or- 
gan, no  matter  how  It  is  selected,  no  longer 
exercises  such  control. 

Even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  direct  national  policy  any  more.  The 
various  bureaucracies  do  much  what  they 
want  to  do. 

This  growing  disparity  between  apparent 
power  and  actual  lack  of  control  Is  perhaps 
the  greatest  crisis  of  government.  We  are 
very  good  at  creating  administrative  agen- 
cies. But  no  sooner  are  they  called  into  be- 
ing than  they  become  ends  in  themselves, 
acquire  a  "vested  right""  to  grants  from  the 
Treasury  and  to  continuing  support  by  the 
taxpayer,  and  achieve  immunity  to  politi- 
cal direction. 

No  sooner,  In  other  words,  are  they  born 
than  they  defy  public  will  and  public  policy. 

The  crisis  of  government  domestically  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  crisis  of  govern- 
ment as  an  effective  organ  in  international 
life.  In  the  international  arena  govern- 
ment has  all  but  disintegrated. 

The  "sovereign  state"  no  longer  functions 
as  the  effective  organ  for  political  tasks.  This 
is  not  happening,  as  the  liberals  would  like 
to  believe,  because  a  political  world  com- 
munity has  transcended  the  narrow,  petty 
boundaries  of  national  states. 

On  the  contrary,  the  national  state  la 
everywhere  In  danger  of  collapsing  Into 
petty,  parochial  baronies — whether  French 
Canada  or  an  Independent  Flanders,  Biafra 
in  West  Africa  or  Scots  nationalism. 

At  the  other  end  we  have  the  "super- 
powers'" whose  very  size  and  jwwer  debar 
them  from  having  a  national  policy.  They 
are  concerned  with  everything,  engaged 
everywhere,  affected  by  every  single  political 
event  no  matter  how  remote  or  petty. 

But  policy  is  choice  and  selection.  If  one 
cannot  choose  not  to  be  engaged,  one  can- 
not have  a  p)ollcy — and  neither  the  United 
States  nor  Russia  can,  In  effect,  say:  "We 
are  not  interested." 

The  "superpowers"  are  the  international 
version  of  the  welfare  state,  and,  like  the 
welfare  state.  Incapable  of  priorities  or  of 
accomplishments. 

Decisions  are  also  no  longer  effective.  No 
longer  can  they  be  expected  to  be  carried 
out.  In  the  International  sphere  we  have 
the  same  divorce  of  policy  from  execution 
that  characterizes  domestic  government. 

We  get  more  and  more  and  more  govern- 
menu.  But  all  this  does  Is  increase  costs.  For 
each  of  these  sovereignties  has  to  have  Its 
own  foreign  service,  Its  own  armed  farces, 
and  so  on.  With  a  multlpUcatlon  of  govern- 
ment agencies  and  costs  has  gone  a  steady 
decrease  in  eSectlveoees. 


And  no  government,  whether  its  territory 
spans  the  continents  or  is  smaller  than  one 
city  block,  can  any  longer  discharge  the  first 
duty  of  government:  protection  from,  and 
defense  against,  attack  from  outside. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  gross  exaggera- 
tion. It  certainly  is  not  the  picture  the  older 
generation  still  sees.  But  It  is,  increasingly, 
the  reality.  It  Is  the  situation  to  which  we 
react. 

And  the  young  people,  who  are  not,  as  we 
older  ones  are,  influenced  by  the  memories 
of  our  love  affair  with  government,  see  the 
monstrosity  of  government.  Its  disorganiza- 
tion, its  lack  of  performance,  and  its  im- 
potence rather  than  the  illusions  the  older 
generation  still  cherishes  and  still  teaches 
In  the  classroom. 

NEVEB    NEISED    MORE 

Yet  never  has  strong,  effective,  truly  per- 
forming government  been  needed  more  than 
In  this  dangerous  world  of  ours.  Never  has  it 
been  needed  more  than  in  this  pluralist  so- 
ciety of  organizations.  Never  has  it  been 
needed  more  than  In  the  present  world  econ- 
omy. 

We  need  government  as  the  central  insti- 
tution in  the  society  of  organizations.  We 
need  an  organ  that  expresses  the  conunon  will 
and  the  common  vision  and  enables  each  or- 
ganization to  make  its  own  best  contribution 
to  society  and  citizen  and  yet  to  express 
common  beliefs  and  common  values. 

The  answer  to  diversity  is  not  uniformity. 
The  answer  is  unity.  We  cannot  hop>e  to 
suppress  the  diversity  of  our  society.  Each 
of  the  pluralist  Institutions  is  needed.  Each 
discharges  a  necessary  economic  task. 

Their  task  makes  them  autonomous 
whether  this  is  admitted  by  political  rhet- 
oric or  not.  We  therefore  have  to  create 
a  focus  of  unity.  This  can  only  be  provided 
by  strong  and  effective  government. 

This  is  even  more  apparent  in  the  develop- 
ing, the  poor  countries  than  it  Is  in  the 
developed  countries  of  Europe,  North  Amer- 
ica, and  Asia.  Effective  government  is  a  pre- 
requisite of  social  and  economic  growth. 

We  cannot  wait  until  we  have  new  politi- 
cal theory  or  until  we  fully  understand  this 
pluralist  society  of  ours.  We  will  not  re- 
create the  beautiful  "prince  charming"  of 
government,  but  we  should  be  able  to  come 
up  with  a  competent,  middle-aged  profes- 
sional who  does  his  work  from  nine  to 
five,  and  does  It  well — and  who,  at  least. 
Is  respected  as  a  "good  provider."  though 
the  romance  has  long  gone  out  of  him. 

In  the  process,  government  may  shed  the 
megalomania  that  now  obsesses  it.  and  learn 
how  to  confine  itself  to  realistic  goals  and 
to  cut  Its  promises  to  Its  capacity  to  deliver. 
Certain  things  are  inherently  difficult  for 
government.  Being  by  design  a  protective 
institution.  It  is  not  good  at  innovation.  It 
cannot  really  abandon  anything. 

The  moment  government  undertakes  any- 
thing. It  becomes  entrenched  and  perma- 
nent. Better  administration  will  not  alter 
this.  Its  inability  to  Innovate  Is  grounded 
m  government's  legitimate  and  necessary 
function  as  society's  protective  and  con- 
serving organ. 

The  inability  of  government  to  abandon 
anything  Is  not  limited  to  the  economic 
sphere.  We  have  known  for  well  over  a  dec- 
ade, for  Instance,  that  the  military  draft 
that  served  the  United  States  well  In  a  total 
war  Is  Immoral  and  demoralizing  In  a  "'cold 
war"  or  "limited  war"  period.  Yet  we  ex- 
tend it  year  after  year  on  a  "temporary" 
basis. 

Government  is  under  far  greater  pres- 
sure to  cling  to  yesterday  than  any  other 
institution.  Indeed  the  typical  response  of 
government  to  failure  of  an  activity  Is  to 
double  Its  budget  and  staff. 

Nothing  m  history,  for  Instance,  can  com- 
pare m  futility  with  those  prize  blunders  of 
the  American  government.  Its  welfare  poli- 


cies and  its  farm  policies.  Both  policies  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  disease  they  are 
supposed  to  cure.  We  have  known  this  for 
quite  some  time — in  the  case  of  the  farm 
program  since  before  World  War  n.  In  the 
case  of  the  welfare  program  certainly  since 
1950. 

The  problem  of  the  urban  poor  is  un- 
doubtedly vast.  No  city  in  history  has  ever 
been  able  to  absorb  an  Influx  of  such  magni- 
tude as  the  American  cities  have  had  to 
absorb  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

But  we  certainly  could  not  have  done 
worse  If  we  had  done  nothing  at  all.  In  fact, 
the  Nineteenth  Century  cities  that  did  noth- 
ing did  better.  And  so.  these  last  20  years, 
has  Sao  Paulo  In  Brazil,  which.  Inundated 
by  similar  floods  of  rural.  Illiterate  Negroes 
fresh  from  serfdom,  did  nothing — and  Is  in 
better  shape  than  New  York  City. 

Our  welfare  policies  were  not  designed  to 
meet  this  problem.  They  were  perfectly  ra- 
tional— and  quite  effective — as  measures  for 
the  temporary  relief  of  competent  people  who 
were  unemployed  only  because  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  Great  Depression.  Enacted  in 
the  mid-30'8.  the  relief  policies  had  essen- 
tially finished  their  Job  by   1940. 

But  being  goverrmient  programs  they  could 
not  be  abandoned.  Far  too  massive  a  bureauc- 
racy had  been  built.  The  emotional  invest- 
ment In  these  programs  and  in  their  slogan 
had  become  far  too  great.  They  had  become 
"symbols"  of  the  New  Deal. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  we  reached  for 
them  when  the  entirely  different  problem  of 
the  '50's  arose;  that  is.  when  the  rural  Negro 
moved  Into  the  core  city  In  large  numbers. 

And  small  wonder  that  these  programs 
did  not  work,  that  Instead  they  aggravated 
the  problem  and  Increased  the  helplessness, 
the  dependence,  the  despair  of  the  Negro 
masses.  For  the  rural  Negro  was  not  com- 
petent to  manage  if  only  given  a  Job;  he  was 
not  trained;  and  he  was  not  already  settled 
in  the  city  In  a  stable  family  unit. 

But  all  we  could  do  when  relief  failed 
to  relieve  was  to  double  the  budget  and  to 
double  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  fill- 
ing out  forms.  We  could  not  detach  our- 
selves from  the  program.  We  could  not  ask: 
"What  Is  the  problem,  and  what  needs  to 
be  done?" 

The  farm  program  tells  the  same  story.  It 
was  designed— also  in  the  "30's— to  save  the 
family  farmer  and  to  restore  his  economic 
and  social  health.  Instead  It  has  subsidized 
his  replacement  by  large,  heavily  capitalized, 
and  highly  productive  "Industrial  farms." 

This  may  well  be  a  more  desirable  result 
than  the  one  the  farm  program  has  meant^ 
and  Is  stUl  meant^to  produce.  But  It  was 
an  abysmal  failure  In  terms  of  the  program's 
announced  objectives.  Yet  again,  to  every- 
body's pained  surprise,  increasing  the  budget 
has  only  speeded  up  the  disappearance  ol 
the  family  farm. 

GOVERNMENT    MANAGES    POORLY 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  government  pro- 
grams are  wrong,  ineffectual  or  destructive — 
far  from  It.  But  even  the  best  government 
program  eventuaUy  outlives  its  usefulness. 
And  then  the  response  of  government  is  likely 
to  be:  "Let's  spend  more  on  it  and  do  more 
of  it." 

Government  is  a  poor  manager.  It  is.  of 
necessity,  concerned  with  procedure,  for  it 
U  also,  of  necessity,  large  and  cumbersome. 
Government  is  also  properly  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  it  administers  public  funds  and 
must  account  for  every  penny.  It  has  no 
choice  but  to  be  "bureaucraUc"— in  the  com- 
mon usage  of  the  term. 

Whether  government  is  a  "government  of 
laws"  or  a  "government  of  men"'  is  debatable. 
But  every  government  Is.  by  definition,  a 
"'government  of  forms."  This  means,  in- 
evitably, high  cost.  For  "control"  of  the  last 
10  percent  of  phenomena  always  costs  more 
than  control  of  the  Srst  90  percent.  If  control 
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tries  to  accou  It  for  everything  it  becomee 
prohibitively  Expensive  Yet  this  Is  what 
government  Is  ftlways  expected  to  do. 

The  reason  l^  not  Just  "bureaucracy"  and 
red  tape;  It  Is  k  much  sounder  one.  A  "little 
dishonesty"  In  government  Is  a  corrosive  dis- 
ease It  rapldlf'spreads  to  Infect  the  whole 
body  politic,  yet  the  temptation  to  dis- 
honesty la  always  great.  People  of  modest 
means  and  dependent  on  a  salary  handle  very 
large  public  sujns.  People  of  modest  position 
dispose  of  po\#er  and  award  contracts  and 
privileges  of  tremendous  Importance  to  other 
people.  To  feaii  corruption  In  government  Is 
not  irrational.  , 

This  means^  however,  that  government 
"bureaucracy"-+-and  Its  consequent  high 
costs — cannot  oe  eliminated.  Any  government 
that  Is  not  a  i  "government  of  forms"  de- 
generates rapljlly  Into  a  mutual  looting 
society.  The  generation  that  was  In  love  with 
the  state  30  an<I  40  years  ago  believed  fondly 
that  governmertt  would  be  economical.  Elim- 
inating the  "pi  oflt  motive"  was  thought  to 
reduce  costs.  This  was  poor  economics,  to  be- 
gin with.  If  there  la  competition,  profit  as- 
sures accomplishment  of  a  task  at  the  low- 
est cost. 

This  was,  of  course,  known  to  the  econo- 
mists of  30  or  43  years  ago  But  the  Inherent 
wastefulness  o(  government  had  yet  to  be 
demdtlstrated. 

Tht'politiciais  attention  does  not  go  to 
the  90  percent  of  money  and  effort  that  is 
devoted  to  exls;lng  programs  and  activities. 
They  are  left  (o  their  own  devices  and  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  mediocrity. 

Pontics— rlgh  :ly— is  primarily  concerned 
with  "new  programs. "  It  is  concerned  with 
whatever  is  politically  "hot."  It  Is  focused  on 
crises  and  proltlems  and  issues.  It  is  not 
focused  on  dolni  [  a  Job. 

Politics,  what  jver  the  form  of  government. 
Is  not  congenla  to  managerial  organization 
and  makes  government  slight  managerial 
performance. 

In  govemmert.  loyalty  is  more  Important 
than  performance,  and  has  to  be.  What- 
ever the  systenl— and  In  this  respect  there 
Is  little  dlffeijence  between  Presidential 
America.  Parlla»ientary  England,  and  PoUt- 
buro  Russia— tie  first  question  Is  "Whose 
man  Is  he'" 

After  that,  and  long  before  performance 
come  party  alK  glance  and  connections.  In 
fact  the  man  who  does  well  but  belongs  to 
the  wrong  faction,  or  gives  allegiance  to  the 
wrong  person,  li  a  major  threat  to  the  peo- 
ple In  power. 

WAYS     TO     lECOME     MORE     EFFICIENT 

We  can— and  must— greatly  Improve  the 
efficiency  of  gove  rnment 

There  Is  llttl^  reason  these  days  to  Insist 
on  "100  per  centj  audit, "  for  Instance.  Modem 
sampUng  methods  based  on  probability 
mathemaUcs  ad  ually  give  us  better  control 
by  Inspecting  u  small  percentage  of  the 
events. 

We  may  even,  one  day,  hope  to  get  approv- 
al on  the  part  of  legislature,  and  under- 
standing by  th«  public,  that  no  system  as 
large  as  governrient  can  or  should  work  at 
100  per  cent  efficiency.  An  aim  of  92  per  cent 
performance  Is  i^ore  realistic  and  can  be  at- 
tained at  much  I  )wer  cost. 

We  may  even  get  acceptance  by  govern- 
ment of  the  prltdple  of  management  by  ex- 
ception. In  which  we  only  audit  where  re- 
sults deviate  slgalflcantly  from  expectation, 
although  experienced  administrators  in  gov- 
ernment may  snile  at  such  Utopian  naivete. 

We  need  something  much  more  urgently: 
the  clear  deflnlllon  of  the  results  a  policy 
Is  expected  to  produce,  and  the  ruthless 
examination  of  results  against  these  ex- 
pectations. 

We  need  to  be  forced  to  admit  at  an  early 
sUge  that  the  relief  policies  or  the  farm 
policies  of  the  United  States  government  do 
not  produce  the  Intended  benefits.  This  de- 
mands   that    we    spell    out    in    considerable 
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detail  what  results  are  expected  rather  than 
content  ourselves  with  promises  and  mani- 
festos. 

We  may  have  to  devek>p  an  Independent 
government  agency  that  compares  the  re- 
sults of  policies  against  expectations  and 
that.  Independent  of  pressures  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive as  well  as  from  the  Legislative 
branches,  reports  to  the  public  any  pro- 
gram that  does  not  deliver. 

Robert  McNamara's  "cost /effectiveness"  for 
the  programs  and  policies  of  the  American 
military  forces  may  have  been  the  first  step 
In  the  development '  of  such  a  new  organ. 
And  that  President  Johnson  Introduced  cost/ 
effectiveness  Into  all  United  States  govern- 
ment agencies  may  be  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant events  In  American  administrative 
lilstory. 

We  may  even  go  further — though  only  a 
gross  optimist  would  expect  this  today.  We 
may  build  into  government  an  automatic 
abandonment  process. 

Instead  of  starting  with  the  assumption 
that  any  program,  any  agency,  and  any  ac- 
tivity Is  likely  to  be  eternal,  we  might  start 
out  with  the  opposite  assumption:  that  each 
Is  short-lived  and  temporary.  We  might,  from 
the  beginning,  assume  that  It  will  come  to 
an  end  within  five  or  10  years  unless  specifi- 
cally renewed. 

And  we  may  discipline  ourselves  not  to 
renew  any  program  unless  It  has  the  results 
that  It  promised  when  first  started.  We  may, 
let  us  hope,  eventually  build  Into  govern- 
ment the  capacity  to  appraise  results  and 
systematically  to  abandon  yesterday's  tasks. 

Yet  such  measures  will  still  not  convert 
government  into  a  "doer."  They  will  not 
alter  the  main  lesson  of  the  last  50  years: 
government  is  Tiot  a  "doer." 

business:   a  real  doeb 

The  purpose  of  government  Is  to  make 
fundamental  decisions,  and  to  make  them 
effectively.  The  purpose  of  government  is 
to  focus  the  political  energies  of  society.  It  is 
to  dramatize  Issues.  It  is  to  present  funda- 
mental choices. 

The  purpose  of  government,  in  other 
words,  is  to  govern. 

This,  as  we  have  learned  In  other  institu- 
tions. Is  Incompatible  with  "doing."  Any  at- 
tempt to  combine  governing  with  "doing"  on 
a  large  scale,  paralyzes  the  decision-making 
capacity.  Any  attempt  to  have  decision- 
making organs  actually  "do,"  also  means 
very  poor  "doing."  They  are  not  focused  on 
"doing."  They  are  not  equipped  for  it.  They 
are   not    fundamentally    concerned    with    it. 

There  Is  good  reason  today  why  soldiers, 
civil  servants,  and  hospital  administrators 
look  to  business  management  for  concepts, 
principles,  and   practices. 

For  business,  during  the  last  30  years,  has 
had  to  face,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  the 
problem  which  modern  government  now 
faces:  the  Incompatibility  between  "govern- 
ing" and  "doing." 

Business  management  learned  that  the 
two  have  to  be  separated,  and  that  the  top 
organ,  the  decision  maker,  has  to  be  de- 
tached from  "doing."  Otherwise  he  does  not 
make  decisions,  and  the  "doing"  does  not  get 
done  either. 

In  business  this  goes  by  the  name  of  "de- 
centralization." The  term  is  misleading.  It 
Implies  a  weakening  of  the  central  organ, 
the  top  management  of  a  business. 

The  purpose  of  decentralization  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  structure  and  constitutional  order 
Is,  however,  to  make  the  center,  the  top 
management  of  a  business,  strong  and  capa- 
ble of  performing  the  central,  and  top-man- 
agement, task. 

The  purpose  Is  to  make  It  possible  for  top 
management  to  concentrate  on  decision 
making  and  direction  by  sloughing  off  the 
"doing"  to  operating  managements,  each 
with  Its  own  mission  and  goals,  and  with  Its 
own  sphere  of  action  and  autonomy. 
If  this  lesson  were  applied  to  government. 


the  other  Institutions  of  society  would  then 
rightly  become  the  "doers."  "Decentraliza. 
tion"  applied  to  government  would  not  be 
Just  another  form  of  "federalism"  in  which 
local  rather  than  central  government  dis- 
charges the  "doing"  tasks. 

It  would  rather  be  a  systematic  policy  of 
using  the  other,  the  nongovernmental  insti- 
tutions of  the  stxjlety  of  organizations  for 
the  actual  "doing,"  I.e.,  for  performance,  op. 
eratlons.  execution. 

repritatization 
Such  a  policy  might  be  called  "reprlvatl- 
zatlon."  The  tasks  which  flowed  to  govern- 
ment  in  the  last  century  because  the  original 
private  Institution  of  society,  the  family 
could  not  discharge  them,  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  new,  nongovernmental  Institu- 
tions that  have  sprung  up  and  grown  these 
last  60  to  70  years. 

Government  would  start  out  by  asking  the 
question:  "How  do  these  institutions  work 
and  what  can  they  do?" 

It  would  then  ask:  "How  can  political  and 
social  objectives  be  formulated  and  orga- 
nized In  such  a  manner  as  to  become  op. 
portunltles  for  performance  for  these  insti. 
tutlons?" 

It  would  also  ask:  "And  what  opportuni- 
ties for  accomplishment  of  political  objec- 
tives do  the  abilities  and  capacities  of  these 
institutions  offer  to  government?" 

This  would  be  a  very  different  role  for  gov- 
ernment from  the  one  it  plays  In  traditional 
political  theory.  In  all  our  theories  govern- 
ment is  the  institution.  If  "reprtvatlzation" 
were  to  be  applied,  however,  government 
would  become  one  institution,  albeit  the  cen- 
tral, the  top,  institution. 

Reprivatlzatlon  would  give  us  a  different 
society  from  any  our  social  theories  now 
assume.  In  these  theories  government  does 
not  exist.  It  is  outside  of  society.  Under 
reprivatlzatlon  government  would  become 
the  central  social  Institution. 

Political  theory  and  social  theory,  for  the 
last  250  years,  have  been  separate.  If  we 
applied  to  government  and  to  society  what 
we  have  learned  about  organization  these 
last  50  years,  the  two  would  again  come 
together. 

The  nongovernmental  institutions- uni- 
versity, business,  and  hospital,  for  instanre— 
would  be  seen  as  organs  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  results.  Government  would  be  seen 
as  society's  resource  for  the  determination  of 
major  objectives,  and  as  the  "conductor"  of 
social  diversity. 

I  have  deliberately  used  the  term  con- 
ductor."  It  might  not  be  too  fanciful  to  com- 
pare the  situation  today  with  the  develop- 
ment of  music  200  years  ago.  The  dominant 
musical  figure  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury was  the  great  organ  virtuoso.  especliUy 
In  the  Protestant  north.  In  organ  music,  as 
a  Buxtehude  or  a  Bach  practiced  It.  one  in- 
strument with  one  performer  expressed  the 
total  range  of  music.  But  as  a  result,  it  re- 
quired almost  superhuman  virtuosity  to  be 
a  musician. 

By  the  end  of  the  centtiry.  the  organ  vir- 
tuoso  had  disappeared.  In  his  place  was  the 
modern  orchestra. 

There  each  Instrument  played  only  one 
part,  and  a  conductor  up  front  pulled  to. 
gether  all  these  diverse  and  divergent  Instru- 
ments Into  one  score  and  one  performance. 
As  a  result,  what  had  seemed  to  be  abso- 
lute limits  to  music  suddenly  disappeared 

The  conductor  himself  does  not  play  an 
instrument.  He  need  not  even  know  how  to 
play  an  Instrument.  His  Job  is  to  know  the 
capacity  of  each  instrument  and  to  evolte 
opclmal  performance  from  each.  Instead  of 
being  the  "performer,"  he  has  become  the 
"conductor."  Instead  of  "doing."  he  leads. 

The  next  major  development  In  politics, 
and  the  one  needed  to  make  this  middle- 
aged  failure — oiu"  tired,  overextended,  flabby. 
and    impotent   government — effective   again, 
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might   therefore    be    reprivatlzatlon   of   the 
•doing."  the  performance  of  society's  tasks. 

Government  would  become  increasingly 
the  decision  maker,  the  vision  maker,  the 
political  organ.  It  would  try  to  figure  out 
how  to  structure  a  given  political  objective 
50  as  to  make  it  attractive  to  one  of  the  au- 
tonomous institutions.  It  would,  in  other 
words,  be  the  "conductor"  who  tries  to  think 
through  what  each  Instrument  Is  beat  de- 
signed to  do. 

And  Just  as  we  praise  a  composer  for  his 
ability  to  write  "playable"  music,  which  best 
uses  the  specific  performance  characteristic 
of  French  horn,  violin,  or  flute,  we  may  come 
to  praise  the  lawmaker  who  best  structures 
a  particular  task  so  as  to  make  It  most  con- 
genial for  this  or  that  of  the  autonomous, 
self-governing  private  Institutions  of  plur- 
alist society. 

Business  Is  likely  to  be  only  one.  but  a 
very  Important,  institution  in  such  a  struc- 
ture. 

created  to  create 

What  makes  business  particularly  appro- 
priate for  reprivatlzatlon  is  that  it  is  pre- 
dominantly an  organ  of  Innovation;  of  all 
social  institutions,  it  Is  the  only  one  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  and 
managing  changes.  All  other  institutions 
were  originally  created  to  prevent,  or  at  least 
to  slow  down,  change.  They  become  Inno- 
vators only  by  necessity  and  most  reluctantly. 

Specifically  business  has  two  advantages 
where  government  has  major  weaknesses. 
Business  can  abandon  an  activity.  Indeed,  it 
is  forced  to  do  so  If  it  operates  In  a  market — 
and  even  more  If  it  depends  on  a  market  for 
its  supply  of  capital. 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  even  the 
most  stubborn  businessman  cannot  argue 
with  thb  market  test,  no  matter  how  rich 
he  may  be  himself.  Even  Henry  Ford  had  to 
abandon  the  Model  T  when  it  no  longer  could 
be  sold.  Even  his  grandson  had  to  abandon 
the  Edsel. 

What  is  more:  of  all  our  Institutions, 
business  la  the  only  one  that  society  will  let 
disappear. 

Precisely  because  business  can  make  a 
profit.  It  must  run  the  risk  of  loss. 

This  risk.  In  turn,  goes  back  to  the  second 
strength  of  btisiness:  alone  among  all  insti- 
tutions It  has  a  test  of  performance.  No 
matter  how  Inadequate  profitability  Is.  It  Is 
a  test  for  all  to  see. 

One  can  argue  that  this  or  that  obsolete 
hospital  Is  really  needed  in  the  community 
or  that  It  will  one  day  again  be  needed.  One 
can  argue  that  even  the  poorest  university 
is  better  than  none.  The  alumni  or  the  com- 
munity always  has  a  "moral  diity"  to  save 
"dear  old  Slwash." 

The  consumer,  however.  Is  unsentimental. 
It  leaves  him  singularly  unmoved  to  be  told 
that  he  has  a  duty  to  buy  the  product  of 
a  company  because  It  has  been  around  a 
long  time. 

The  consumer  always  asks:  "And  what  will 
the  product  do  for  me  tomorrow?"  If  the 
answer  is  "Nothing."  he  will  see  Its  manu- 
facturer disappear  without  the  slightest  re- 
gret. And  so  will  the  Investor. 

This  Is  the  strength  of  business  as  an  In- 
stitution. It  Is  the  best  reason  for  keeping  it 
In  prlvat*  ownership.  The  argument  that  the 
capitalist  should  not  be  allowed  to  make 
profits  Is  a  popular  one.  But  the  real  role  of 
the  capitalist  Is  to  be  expendable.  His  role 
is  to  take  risks  and  to  take  losses  as  a  result. 

This  role  the  private  Investor  Is  much 
better  equipped  to  discharge  than  the  public 
one.  We  want  privately  owned  business  pre- 
cisely because  we  want  institutions  that  can 
go  bankrupt  and  can  disappear.  We  want  at 
least  one  Institution  that,  from  the  begin- 
ning, is  adapted  to  change,  one  institution 
that  has  to  prove  Its  right  to  survlvlal  again 
and  again. 
This  Is  what  business  Is  designed  for,  pre- 
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clsely  because  it  Is  designed  to  make  and  to 
manage  change. 

If  we  want  a  really  strong  and  effective 
government,  therefore,  we  should  want  busl- 
nessee  that  are  not  owned  by  government. 
We  should  want  businesses  In  which  private 
Investors,  motivated  by  their  own  self-in- 
terest and  deciding  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
best  Judgment,  take  the  risk  of  failure. 

The  strongest  argument  of  "private  en- 
terprise" la  not  the  function  of  profit.  The 
strongest  argument  Is  the  function  of  loss. 
Because  of  It  business  Is  the  most  adaptable 
and  the  most  flexible  of  the  Institutions 
around.  It  is  the  one  that  has  a  clear,  even 
though  limited,  performance  test.  It  is  the 
one  that  has  a  yardstick. 

Therefore,  it  U  the  one  best  equipped  to 
manage.  For  if  there  Is  a  yard8t4ck  for  re- 
sults, one  can  determine  the  efBclency  and 
adequacy  of  efforts. 

One  can  say  in  a  business:  "Our  greatest 
profits  are  at  a  level  where  we  control  95 
per  cent  of  the  costs  rather  than  where  we 
control  99  per  cent.  Controlling  and  audit- 
ing the  last  4  percent  or  5  percent  cost*  us 
much  more  than  the  profits  frwn  these 
marginal  activities  could  ever  be." 

One  cannot  say  this  with  respect  to  pa- 
tient care  In  a  hospital.  One  cannot  say  this 
with  respect  to  Instruction  In  a  university. 
And  one  cannot  say  this  In  any  govern- 
ment agency.  There  one  has  to  guess,  to 
Judge,  to  have  opinions. 

In  a  business  one  can  measure.  Business, 
therefore,  is  the  most  manageable  of  all  these 
institutions,  the  one  whwe  we  are  most 
likely  to  find  the  right  balance  between 
results  and  the  cost  of  efforts.  It  is  the  only 
InsatuUon  where  control  need  not  be  an 
emotional  or  a  moral  Issue,  where  In  talk- 
ing "control"  we  discuss  "value"  and  not 
"values." 

Reprivatlzatlon  Is  still  vertical  doc- 
trine But  It  Is  no  longer  heretical  practice. 
Reprivatlzatlon  is  hardly  a  creed  of  "fat  cat 
millionaires"  when  black-power  advocates 
seriously  propose  making  education  In  the 
slums  "competitive"  by  turning  it  over  to 
private  enterprise,  competing  for  the  tax 
dollar  on  the  basis  of  proven  performance 
In  teaching  ghetto  children. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  problems  of  the 
black  ghetto  In  the  American  city  we  very 
peculiar  problems— and  so  they  are.  -IThey 
^e  extreme  malfunctions  of  modern  gov- 
ernment. But.  If  reprivatlzatlon  works  in 
the  extreme  ca«.  It  is  Ukely  to  work  even 
better  In  less  desperate  ones. 

INTERNATIONAL    SPHERE,    TOO 

One  instance  of  reprivatlzatlon  In  the  In- 
ternational sphere  Is  the  Worid  Bank. 
Though  founded  by  governments,  It  Is  auton- 
omoul.  It  finances  Itself  directly  through 
selUng  Its  own  securities  on  the  capital  mar- 
kets^The  internaUonal  Monetary  Fund,  too. 
Is  reprivatlzatlon. 

indeed.  If  we  develop  the  money  and 
credit  system  we  need  for  the  world  econ- 
omy, we  will  have  effectively  reprtvatlzed 
creation  and  management  of  nioney  and  cred- 
it which  have  been  considered  for  miUennla 
attributes  of  sovereignty. 

Again  business  Is  well  equipped  to  become 
the  "doer"  In  the  International  sphere.  The 
multinational  corporation,  for  Instance.  Is 
our  best  organ  for  rapid  social  and  economic 
development  through  the  "contract  grow- 
ine"  of  people  and  of  capital.  In  the  Com- 
munications satellite  Corp.  (COMSAT)  we 
are  organizing  worldwide  communications 
(another  traditional  prerogative  of  the  sov- 
ereign) as  a  multlnaUonal  corporation. 

And  the  multinational  corporation  may 
be  the  only  Institution  equipped  to  get  per- 
formance where  the  fragmentation  Into 
tribal  spUnter  units  such  as  the  "mlnlstates" 
of  Equatorial  Africa  makes  performance  by 
government  impossible. 
But  domestically  as  well  as  Internationally 


business  Is,  of  course,  only  one  Institution 
and  equipped  to  do  only  one  task,  the  eco- 
nomic one.  Indeed  it  U  important  to  confine 
business — and  every  other  institution — to 
Its  own  task. 

Reprlvatlzation  will,  therefore,  entail  us- 
ing other  nongovernmental  institutions — 
the  hospital,  for  instance,  or  the  univer- 
sity— for  other  noneconomic  "doing"  tasks. 
Indeed  the  design  of  new  nongovernmental, 
autonomous  institutions  as  agents  of  social 
performance  under  reprivatlzatlon  may  well 
become  a  central  Job  for  tomorrow's  po- 
litical architects. 

CHOICE    WE    FACE 

We  do  not  face  a  "withering  away  of  the 
state."  On  the  contrary,  we  need  a  vlgorotis, 
a  strong,  and  a  very  active  government.  But 
we  do  face  a  choice  betweefl  big  but  impo- 
tent government  and  a  government  that  is 
strong  because  It  confines  itself  to  decUlon 
and  direction  and  leaves  the  "doing"  to 
others.  „ 

We  do  not  face  a  "return  of  lalssez  falre 
in  which  the  economy  Is  left  alone.  The  eco- 
nomic sphere  cannot  and  will  not  be  con- 
sidered to  Ue  outside  the  public  domain.  But 
the  choices  for  the  economy— as  well  as  for 
all  other  sectors— are  no  longer  either  com- 
plete government  indifference  or  complete 
governmental  control. 

In  all  major  areas  we  have  a  new  choice 
m  this  pluralistic  society  of  organizations: 
an  organic  diversity  In  which  institutions 
are  best  used  to  do  what  they  are  best 
equipped  to  do.  This  Is  a  society  in  which  all 
sectors  are  "affected  with  the  public  interest," 
while  in  each  sector  a  specific  Institution, 
under  its  own  management  and  dedicated  to 
Its  own  Job.  emerges  as  the  organ  of  action 
and  performance.  ; 

This  Is  a  difficult  and  complex  structure, 
such  symblosU  between  Institutions  can 
work  only  U  each  disciplines  Itself  to  strict 
concentration  on  Its  own  sphere,  and  to  strict 
respect  for  the  Integrity  of  the  other  institu- 

Each  to  use  again  the  analogy  of  the 
orchestra.  m\iit  be  content  to  play  Its  own 

This  will  come  hardest  for  government, 
especially  after  the  last  50  years  In  which  it 
had  been  encouraged  In  the  belief  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  organ  virtuoso  that  It 
could— and  should— play  all  parts  simultane- 
ously. But  every  institution  will  have  to 
learn  the  same  lesson. 

Reprivatlzatlon  will  not  weaken  govern- 
ment. Indeed.  Its  main  purpose  Is  to  restore 
strength  and  performance  capacity  to  sick 
and  Incapacitated  government. 

We  cannot  go  much  further  along  the  road 
on  which  government  has  been  traveling 
these  last  50  years.  All  we  can  get  this  way 
is  more  bureaucracy  but  not  more  perform- 
ance. 

We  can  Impose  higher  taxes  but  we  can- 
not get  dedication,  support,  and  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  Government  can  gain 
greater  girth  and  more  weight,  but  It  cannot 
gain  strength  or  Intelligence. 

All  that  can  happen.  If  we  keep  on  going 
the  way  we  have  been  going.  Is  a  worsening 
sickness  of  government  and  growing  disen- 
chantment with  it.  And  this  Is  the  prescrip- 
tion for  tyranny,  that  is.  for  a  government 
organized  against  its  own  society. 

This  can  happen.  It  has  happened  often 
enough  In  history.  But  In  a  society  of  plural- 
ist institutions  It  is  not  likely  to  be  effective 
too  long. 

Ultimately  we  will  need  new  political  the- 
ory and  probably  very  new  constitutional  law. 
We  will  need  new  concepts  and  new  social 
theory. 

Whether  we  will  get  these  and  what  they 
will  look  like,  we  cannot  know  today.  But 
we  can  know  that  we  are  disenchanted  with 
government,  primarily  because  it  does  not 
perform. 
We  can  say  that  we  need,  in  pluralist  so- 
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dety.  a  government  that  can  and  does  gov- 
ern. Th\a  la  not  la  government  that  "does"; 
It  la  not  a  government  that  "admlnlaters":  It 
Is  a  government  that  governs. 

[From  the  WaJl  $treet  Journal.  Mar.  24,  1969] 
The  OkeJkt  Disenchantment 

The  "greatest  factor  In  the  dlsenchant- 
meDt  with  Oovernxnent  Is  that  Ooverumect 
has  not  performed." 

So  wrltee  maftagemenit  expert  Peter  P 
Drucker  In  his  new  book,  "The  Age  of  Dls- 
oontlnulty"  (Harper  &  Row),  and  It  Is  a  type 
of  observation  tHat  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
common.  People  of  practically  all  political 
persuasions  are  expressing  their  unhappl- 
neee  with  Oovernlnental  performance,  or  non- 
performance. 

Reflecting  that  view,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration woxUd  Ukfc  to  rely  more  on  voluntary 
efforts,  particularly  In  dealing  with  social 
problems.  Por  our  own  part,  these  columns 
have  long  arijuedithat  the  trouble  wtth  mas- 
sive Oovemmentl  Is  not  only  the  threat  to 
poUUcal  liberty  lt|  could  pose  but  the  demon- 
strable lnoofnpet*noe  of  so  many  of  Its  un- 
dertakings. ] 

Mr.  Drucker  pUts  It  harshly  but  Justly: 
"The  record  oveB  these  last  30  or  40  years 
has  been-  dlsma].  Government  has  proved 
itself  c«^>able  of  doing  only  two  things  with 
great  effectlveneak.  It  can  wage  war.  And  !t 
can  Inflate  the  ciirency.  Other  things  It  can 
promise  but  only  rarely  accomplish.  .  .  . 
Whether  private  enterprise  would  have  done 
worse  Is  not  eveq  relevant.  For  we  expected 
perfection  from  JGovernment  as  Industrial 
manager.  Insteaq  we  only  rarely  obtained 
even  below-average  mediocrity." 

This  popular  expectation  of  perfection 
seems  preUy  nalvt  in  retrospect,  but  there  Is 
no  doubt  many  people  In  many  countries  did 
have  a  love  affalt  with  Qovemment.  Some 
were  so  Incensed  ^th  manifestations  of  pri- 
vate greed  and  t^e  apparent  failure  of  the 
private  economy  1^  the  Depression  that  they 
were  confident  government  ownership  or 
control  of  everythJLng  would  usher  In  Utopia: 
bureaucrats  woul^  behave  with  only  the  pub- 
lic Lntereet  In  m|nd.  Such  Innocents  were 
thus  blind  to  hutnan  natiire  and  especially 
to  the  human  lu^  for  power. 

But  why  in  fact  Is  Government  extremely 
Inept  in  Its  economic  and  social  programs? 
One  eiplanatloti  offered  by  Mr.  Drucker 
Is  that  modem  Government  has  grown  so  big 
It  Is  ungovemablei  Both  policy  and  execution 
are  fragmented.  Agencies  often  go  their  own 
way,  out  of  effe<jtlve  control  and  pursing 
not  necessarily  the  pub- 


thelr  own  Interes^ 
He's 

Even  apart  fro: 
herently  lU-equlp| 
Drucker   makes   t 
point  that  since 


size.  Governments  are  In- 
fer certain  tasks.  Mr. 
le  Interesting,  and  valid. 
Dvernments  are  by  design 
protective  Institutions,  they  are  not  good  at 
Innovation.  Yet  adythlng  they  do  start  they 
can  hardly  even  abandon;  a  Governmental 
activity  becomes  jbullt  In  to  the  political 
process.  Obsessed  with  procedure  and  paper- 
work. Governmenta  makes  a  poor  manager. 

Por  a  horrible  axample.  the  author  men- 
tions welfare  poises  Intended  to  aid  the 
urban  poor.  The  t4xpayer  has  poured  untold 
billions  Into  the  [cities,  but  "we  certainly 
could  not  have  d()ne  worse  if  we  had  done 
nothing  at  all."      , 

A  central  aspect  |Df  this  failure  Is  that  Gov- 
ernment resorted  !to  the  welfare  policies  of 
the  Thirties — mea^res  for  the  temporary  re- 
lief of  competent  |>eople  unemployed  by  the 
catastrophe  of  thai  Depression — to  solve  the 
quite  different  problem  of  the  Fifties  and 
Sixties,  namely  tht  unprecedented  Influx  of 
millions  of  rural  Negroes  Into  the  city  cores. 

Small  wonder,  Writes  Mr.  Drucker,  "that 
these  programs  dlil  not  work,  that  Instead 
they  aggravated  tie  problem  and  Increased 
the  helplessness,  the  dependence,  the  despair 
of  the  Negro  masstfe.  .  .  .  But  all  we  could  do 
when  relief  failed  tp  relieve  was  to  double  the 


budget  and  to  double  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  filling  out  forms." 

The  answer  to  Governmental  Incom- 
petence, In  his  view,  Is  first  to  restore  to  the 
State  Its  proper  functions — making  funda- 
mental decisions,  focusing  the  political  ener- 
gies of  society.  In  a  word  governing. 

The  actual  carrying  out  of  the  nation's 
tasks  would  be  largely  left  to  nongovern- 
mental Institutions,  not  only  business  and 
labor  but  hoepltals,  universities  and  the  rest. 
Without  altering  its  primary  purposes  and 
motivations,  business  could  be  especially  ef- 
fective because  It  Is  the  most  adaptable  and 
flexible  of  our  Institutions  and  therefore  the 
one  best  equipped  to  manage. 

All  this  may  not  sound  very  precise;  more- 
over, accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  huge  size 
and  constant  growth  of  Qovemment,  It  may 
sound  somewhat  unrealistic.  Yet  It  is  surely 
the  direction  in  which  the  nation  should  be 
moving.  And  It  Is  encouraging  that  so  many 
already  agree  about  It  In  principle. 

When  people  get  sufHclently  disenchanted 
with  an  Institution,  they  are  not  powerless  to 
change  It. 


CONVENTIONAL  POWER 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
trsuieous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional interest  demands  research  to  take 
sulfur  out  of  coal  instead  of  laws  to 
take  coal  out  of  the  energy  market. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  ad- 
vocating solutions  in  advance  of  prob- 
lems by  attempting  to  place  premature 
and  unsupportable  restrictions  on  coal 
use.  Although  medical  science  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  determine  safe  levels  of  sul- 
fur oxides  in  the  air,  HEW  is  urging 
limits  that  would  outlaw  combustion  of 
all  but  the  highest  type  fuels — those  in 
shortest  supply. 

In  1962  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National Research  Council  re- 
ported to  the  White  House  that  only  a 
small  fraction  of  total  coal  reserves  is 
suitable  to  make  metallurgical  coke  and 
that  a  control  is  needed  whereby  only 
noncoking  coals  are  burned  as  fuels.  The 
scarcity  of  metallurgical  coal  is,  of 
course,  common  knowledge,  yet  HEW 
continues  to  persuade  States  to  adopt 
laws  forbidding  the  burning  of  coal  below 
steel-making  quality. 

What  are  the  alternative  fuels?  Nat- 
ural gas  resources  are  too  limited  to  be 
wasted  under  electric  plant  boilers,  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  just  reported  that  use  of 
low  sulfur  distillate  oil  would  more  than 
double  the  cost  of  utility  fuel. 

The  committee  also  observed  that 
atomic  energy  is  "not  on  tap  as  an  In- 
stant substitute  for  high  sulfur  fuels." 
Actually,  the  shortage  of  uranium,  high 
costs  of  atomic  plants,  and  questions  of 
safety  and  contamination  of  the  air  and 
water  eliminates  at  least  for  the  present 
the  substitution  of  nuclear  power  for  any 
fossil  fuel.  In  this  connection  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
an  article,  "Conventional  Power,"  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  issue  of  Science 
and  Technology.  It  points  up  some  of  the 
problems  attendant  to  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry and  indicates  what  can  be  done 
toward  reducing  or  eliminating  sulfur 
oxide  efiBuents  from  fossil  fuels.  I  will  in- 


clude the  article  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  random  use  of  high- 
quality  coal  and  natural  gas  for  the 
generation  of  electric  power  could  lead 
to  fuel  deficits  in  the  near  future.  Nor 
is  low-surplus  foreign  oil  the  answer,  for 
present  import  levels  are  already  dam- 
aging to  the  balance  of  pajrments  and 
a  threat  to  national  security.  The  safe 
and  economic  use  of  nuclear  fission  may 
be  years  in  the  future. 

I  have  today  written  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Mineral  Resources  urging 
increased  funding  for  all  coal  research 
programs,  particularly  those  for  dealing 
with  sulphur  oxides.  I  am  confident  that 
greater  emphasis  on  coal  research  will 
resolve  the  pollution  problem  long  be- 
fore the  medical  question  is  settled. 

The  Science  and  Technology  article 
follows: 

Conventional  Power 
(By  Paul  N.  Garay) 
(We  entered  the  nuclear  age  In  1945,  but 
fossil    fuels   should    be   producing   most  of 
our  power  well   beyond  the  year  2000  ) 

In  Brief:  In  relation  to  their  formation 
time,  fossil-fuels  have  been  In  use  for  but 
an  Instant.  Yet  there  are  people  who  look 
upon  oil.  coal,  and  gas  for  power  genera- 
tion as  relics  from  a  past  era.  Nevertheless, 
fossil  fuels  will  supply  us  with  heat  and 
electricity  for  decades  to  come.  This  pre- 
diction Is  prompted  by  the  abundance  of 
fossil  fuels  still  In  reserve,  and  by  increas- 
ingly efficient  methods  for  converting  the 
energy  stored  within  them  Into  economically 
feasible  power — power  considerably  less 
costly  than  the  output  of  nuclear-powered 
generators. 

A  lot  of  attention  Is  being  paid  to  the  ap- 
plication of  nuclear  sources  for  the  genera- 
tion of  power.  But  despite  all  the  latent 
glamor  In  this  energy  source,  a  quiet  revolu- 
tion Is  taking  place  In  the  technology  of 
traditional,  fossil-fueled  power.  This  re- 
newed Interest  may  soon  lead  to  a  reap- 
praisal—perhaps even  to  a  realignment— of 
the  roles  conventional  fuel  sources  will  play 
in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

An  Important  spur  to  this  reappraisal  is 
a  new  look  at  economics.  No  longer  Is  It 
simply  a  question  of  fuel  cost  against  con- 
struction and  operating  prices.  Today  man- 
agers balance  subjective  factors  with  dollar 
costs.  One  such  factor  of  concern  Is  air  pol- 
lution. Man's  general  life  expectancy  Is 
even  weighed  In  terms  of  atmospheric  con- 
tamination! And  factors  that  at  one  time 
were  considered  fixed  have  suddenly  become 
variables  that  must  be  manipulated.  More- 
over, competition  has  created  new  ideas 
that  may  be  used  to  heal  whatever  ailment 
Is  currently  affecting  the  fossil-fueled  power 
business. 

The  utilities  Industry  has  a  stake  of  $25 
billion  in  conventional  power.  In  spite  of 
this,  many  proponents  of  nuclear  power 
predict  a  dominant  role  for  themselves  in 
the  future.  However,  while  extrapolations  in 
support  of  these  predictions  may  seem  valid 
today,  they  must  be  measured  against  de- 
veloping changes. 

In  Virginia,  the  cost  of  the  two-unit  Sur- 
rey Nuclear  Station  has  Increased  by  an 
estimated  7'^^c.  or  $17  million.  In  about 
ten  months,  to  $255  million.  The  cost  of 
the  Bolsa  Island  project  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  now  estimated  at  $750  million  In- 
stead of  $444  million. 

One  problem  is  the  availability  of  uranium 
at  various  price  levels.  There  seems  to  be  a 
conflict  between  required  and  available  fuel. 
Considering  plutonlum  recycle,  all  known 
low-cost  uranium  reserves  will  have  been 
committed  by  the  mld-seventles.  E^en  after 
breeders  are  economically  feasible.  It  will  be 
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some  time  before  a  self-sustaining  nuclear 
system  is  profitably  achieved. 

Whether  power  Is  fossil-fueled  or  of  nu- 
clear origin,  fuel  is  the  determinant  in  the 
profit  factor.  While  nuclear  fuel — delivered — 
Is  lower  In  cost  ( 16<  per  million  Btu) ,  It  must 
be  elaborately  prepared;  must  b«  handled 
with  kid  gloves;  and  the  residue  must  be 
removed  and  disposed  of  at  great  cost.  The 
outstanding  characteristic  of  atomic  fuel  is 
Its  compactness,  making  transportation  costs 
minimal.  On  the  other  hand,  fossil  fuels  must 
be  mined  or  pumped,  and  cost  from  25^  to 
33  <  per  million  Btu  delivered — although  more 
efficient  production  and  utilization  should 
soon  cut  costs  in  half.  A  pertinent  factor  In 
eliminating  high  transportation  costs  would 
be  the  establishment  of  generating  plants 
where  the  fuel  Is  mined  and  then  transmit- 
ting the  electricity  over  EHV  lines.  Shipping 
ccsts  are  high,  but  the  ashes  can  be  easily 
disposed  of  and  offer  no  hazard.  The  nuclear 
plant  is  less  efficient  than  the  fossil-fueled 
plant,  so  costs  must  also  be  adjusted  for  this 
and  also  for  the  more  complex  safety  require- 
ments. 

There  Is  an  additional  reason  for  retain- 
ing use  of  fossil  fuels  for  power  production. 
If  the  electrical  generating  plant  Is  nuclear- 
powered,  then  for  each  unit  of  electricity  as 
much  as  50%  more  water  will  be  required 
than  for  a  comparable  fossU-fueled  station. 
In  more  graphic  terms,  if  a  nuclear  plant 
were  to  produce  12,000  MWe,  up  to  20,000  cu 
ft  of  water  per  second  would  have  to  be 
made  available  to  the  cooling  condensers, 
and  there  are  few  major  rivers  In  the  coun- 
try having  minimum  flows  In  excess  of  this 
amount.  Lakes  and  ocean  sites  are  possibili- 
ties, but  making  use  of  these  waters  requires 
special  water  handling  provisions. 

FUEL    AND    ENERGY 

Supplies,  of  course,  are  an  important  con- 
sideration In  deciding  whether  a  specific  tjrpe 
of  fuel  should  be  used  as  an  energy  source. 
A  decade  ago  pessimistic  analysis  showed 
that  fossel  fuels  would  be  exhausted  in  the 
lifetimes  of  the  experts  making  the  predic- 
tions. 

In  spite  of  excessive  waste,  not  only  has 
the  fossU-fuel  supply  been  adequate,  but  new 
discoveries  of  fuel  reserves  have  extended  the 
day  of  reckoning  past  the  year  2000.  Large 
deposits  of  lignite,  among  other  coal  re- 
sources, are  now  being  worked.  New  finds  of 
vast  oil  and  gas  fields  have  been  made.  Off- 
shore oil  reserves  have  barely  been  tapped. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  our 
recoverable  coal  reserves  cmiount  to  some  830 
billion  tons.  This  should  cover  us  for  some 
1500  years  at  the  present  rate.  And  some 
experts  double  this  figure. 

Mechanization  and  strip  mining  have  kept 
fuel  costs  down.  too.  Experts  anticipate  a 
drop  to  as  low  as  ISc*  per  million  Btu  within 
the  next  few  years.  Transportation  costs,  a 
big  bugaboo,  will  bow  to  technology.  Coal 
may  soon  be  delivered  by  automated  trains, 
cross-country  conveyors,  or  even  pumped  as 
a  slurry.  Such  techniques  are  presently 
tmdergolng  extensive  tests. 

The  petroleum  industry's  outlook  is 
equally  promising.  Here  one  important  con- 
sideration is  shale  oil.  On  the  one  hand, 
claims  are  made  that  the  large  oil  Interests 
are  deliberately  suppressing  the  development 
of  shale  oil  reserves.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
oil  companies  claim  shale  oU  reserves  will 
be  tapped  when  the  economics  are  propi- 
tious. Yet  the  fEict  remains  that  the  oU  en- 
trained in  the  shale  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  represents  another  stockpUe  to 
draw  upon  when  the  need  arises. 

Because  It  produces  fewer  noxious  efflu- 
ents and  is  most  easily  used  and  trans- 
ported, natural  gas  Is  probably  the  best 
available  fossil  fuel.  Between  1946  and  1966, 
gas  consumption  Increased  by  324%  as  com- 
pared to  82%   for  other  fuels.  By   1970,  we 


will  be  using  19.3  trillion  cu  ft  of  gas  per 
year.  This  is  expected  to  Increase  to  34.9 
trillion  cu  ft  by  the  year  2000. 

Where  will  this  gas  come  from?  The  Po- 
tential Gas  Committee  of  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines  has  predicted  a  potential 
supply  of  690  trillion  cu  ft  of  undiscovered 
natural  gas.  Add  this  to  the  known  supplies, 
and  the  total  estimate  of  reserves  as  of  1966 
reached  1290  trillion  cu  ft.  Although  we 
have  sufficient  fossil  fuels  to  burn,  there  are 
problems  to  overcome  If  their  use  Is  to  be 
continued,  much  less  augmented. 

ABOtrr    POLLUTION 

Government  is  taking  a  hard  look  at  regu- 
lating pollutants.  Visible  emissions  of  efflu- 
ents are  usually  reported  to  p>ollutlon  con- 
trol offlcers.  and  citations  and  fines  can  be 
levied.  Unfortunately,  Industry  cannot  func- 
tion unless  fuel  Is  totally  burned;  and  the 
combustion  effluents  discharged  Into  the 
atmosphere. 

One  big  problem  seems  to  involve  the 
various  oxides  of  sulfur.  While  some  low- 
sulfur  oils  are  available  for  fuel,  their  costs 
are  high  compared  with  lower-grade  oil.  All 
fuels  contain  sulfur  to  some  degree,  so  the 
tose  of  fossil  fuels  must  be  restricted  or, 
alternatively,  the  sulfur  removed  from  the 
fuel,  or  from  the  combustion  gases  after  the 
fuel  Is  burned.  After  much  investment  and 
research  by  the  utility  companies,  a  number 
of  processes  are  ready  to  do  the  Job — al- 
though their  costs  might  still  be  excessive 
for  the  purpose.  In  some  cases,  the  processes 
are  claimed  to  be  at  the  break-even  i>olnt. 

Another  technique,  no  more  than  five 
years  old,  makes  use  of  simple  but  effective 
stoichiometric  combustion:  that  Is,  combus- 
tion taking  place  without  excess  air.  Elimi- 
nating the  15  to  20%  excess  air  commonly 
used  minimizes  many  of  the  noxious,  toxic, 
and  corrosive  effluents.  Oases  that  are  pro- 
duced are  more  readily  eliminated. 

An  Interesting  combustion  technique 
under  Investigation  Is  the  fiuldlzed-bed  proc- 
ess. In  this  process,  the  fuel  bed  Is  sup- 
ported by .  a  perforated  steel  plate.  Air  Is 
blown  upward  through  this  plate  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  keep  the  burning  pulverslzed 
coal  In  sus;>enslon.  In  the  course  of  this 
work  on  fiuldlzed-bed  burning,  a  consultant 
engineering  firm  found  It  could  produce 
coal-burning  boilers  of  200,000  Ib/hr  and 
larger,  to  match  currently  available  oU-flred 
ptackage  boilers  that  range  to  over  250,000 
Ib/hr.  An  Important  side  benefit  In  fluldlzed 
combustion  Is  that  much  of  the  sulfur  and 
nitrates  In  the  coal  are  trapped  In  furnace 
ash.  reducing  sulfur  oxide  emission. 

Other  exp)erlments  employing  pulsed  pres- 
sure Instead  of  a  steady  air  flow  result  In 
heat- transfer  values  many  times  higher  than 
steady-flow  processes  can  reach. 

Efficiency,  Incidentally,  Is  a  two-edged 
sword.  More  efficient  burning  not  only  pro- 
duces fewer  noxious  effluents  but  also  allows 
a  smaller  furnace  for  the  same  Btu  output 
and  reduces  furnace  size — offering  better 
control  over  the  variables  that  can  cause 
excessive  sulfur  and  other  pollutant  emis- 
sion. 

An  Intriguing  process  Involves  the  ex- 
periment at  the  Central  Basic  Research  Lab- 
oratory of  Eiso  Research  and  Engineering 
In  Linden,  New  Jersey.  Surrounding  the  flame 
with  an  electrical  field  changes  the  color 
of  the  flame  from  yellow  to  blue.  Indicating 
less  carbon  formation  and  therefore  more  ef- 
ficient combustion. 

Another  alternative  In  lowering  the  efflu- 
ents is  modifying  the  combustion  process  so 
that  an  acceptable  reduction  of  contamina- 
tion Is  effected.  This  Includes  processes  for 
converting  coal  Into  other  forms  such  as  char 
or  liquid  or  gas.  Sulfur  can  be  removed  dur- 
ing the  transformation.  Por  example,  the 
H-coal  process  converts  the  coal  to  liquid  hy- 
drocarbons  by   hydrogenatlon   with   cobalt- 


molybdenum  catalysts,  and  produces  three 
to  lour  barrels  of  oil  per  ton  of  coal  with 
costs  varying  from   12.1   to  14.3<  per  gallon. 

Pressure  for  a  reduction  in  stack  effluents 
has  resulted  In  many  processes  that  approach 
economic  Justification.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  a  system  that  Involves  contact 
between  alumina  pellets  and  the  effluents. 
The  pallets  abeorb  sulfur  dioxide  and  are 
then  treated  with  a  mix  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon dioxide.  This  process  may  remove  about 
90%  of  the  sulfur  compounds  In  the  flue 
gases,  and  the  sulfur  removed  Is  recovered 
and  sold  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the 
operation. 

Chrotnatographltlc  absorption  has  been 
profKJsed  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Teller  of  Copper  Union. 
While  similar  to  the  activated  alumina  sys- 
tem, the  absorbing  material  is  regenerated 
by  heat,  so  the  addition  of  chemicals  is  not 
required.  However,  with  Dr.  Teller's  method, 
the  sulfur  Is  not  reclalmable. 

Another  method  for  removing  SOo  Involves 
catalytic  oxidation.  In  which  the  sulfur 
dioxide  gas  is  oxidized  to  sulfur  trloxlde 
(SOj).  This  is  then  condensed  and  later 
transformed  to  sulfuric  acid  that  can  be  used 
commercially.  There  is  no  discharge  of  sulfur 
oxides  to  the  atmosphere. 

A  chemical  scrubbing  process  has  per- 
formed satisfactorily,  removing  90%  of  the 
sulfur  dioxide  and  all  of  the  fly  ash  not 
stopp>ed  by  a  precipitator.  Sulfur  dioxide  Is 
removed  as  a  pure  vap>or  and  can  be  liquified 
or  converted  to  acid  or  to  elemental  sulfur. 

ly  MOHAMMED  WON'T  GO  TO  THE  MOUNTAIN   .   .   . 

If  technology  cannot  get  rid  of  effluents, 
then  an  alternative  Is  to  relocate  the  source 
of  pollution  to  a  place  well  away  from  urban 
pKjpulatlon  centers.  The  mine-mouth  plant 
offers  this  solution  and  also  saves  the  high 
cost  of  of  transportation.  Illustrative  of  this 
Is  the  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Com- 
pany Coffeen  Station.  Here  the  first  unit  of 
a  one-mllllon-kllowBtt  station  Is  now  operat- 
ing. Located  on  a  man-made  lake,  this  plant 
uses  steam  at  2500  psl  and  1005°  F. 

Since  long-distance  transmission  of  elec- 
trical p)ower  Involves  energy  losses,  p>ast  prac- 
tice has  been  to  locate  generating  plants  as 
close  as  p>os6lble  to  the  point  of  use.  Bring- 
ing the  pwwer  to  urban  areas  from  the  mine- 
mouth  plant  can  be  done  via  extra- high 
voltage  (EHV)   transmission  lines. 

In  the  electric  utility  Industry,  the  aver- 
age run  from  source  to  load  has  been  In  the 
order  of  125-200  miles.  High-voltage  AC  lines 
have  been  the  economic  choice,  tislng  step- 
up  transformers  to  obtain  the  transmission 
voltages.  The  usual  500  kV  of  a  few  years 
ago  has  today  been  Increased  to  700  kV.  and 
in  the  next  few  years  we  may  see  transmis- 
sion at  1000  kV — all  this  for  the  sake  of  Im- 
proved transmission  efflclency. 

There  are  even  more  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  EHV  direct  cxirrent  transmis- 
sion. There  Is  no  need  for  line  compensation 
equipment;  and  losses  due  to  back  emf  are 
eliminated.  A  new  mercury-arc  excltron-rec- 
tlfier  can  produce  EHV  DC.  and  a  number 
of  such  lines  are  now  operating. 

Beyond  this  proven  step,  Edison  Electric 
Institute  and  TVA  are  financing  a  study  pro- 
gram to  explore  the  use  of  cryogenics  to  In- 
crease the  conductivity  of  underground 
transmission  cable.  Other  possible  develop- 
ments Include  sodium  conductors  for  pwwer 
cable. 

GENERATORS    IMPOSE    LIMITS 

Generator  size  Is  an  Important  factor  to 
efflclency — the  bigger,  the  better.  Any  in- 
crease In  unit  size  Is,  however,  one  of  the 
trends  that  seems  to  perplex  the  prophets.  In 
1963.  the  average  unit  size  of  a  utility  station 
was  200  MW.  Today,  the  arithmetic  average 
has  Jumped  to  650  MW.  By  1970.  unit  sizes 
vrtll  reach  the  500-MW  level  predicted  for 
1980  only  eight  years  ago;  60%  of  the  units 
scheduled    for    operation    this    year    are    500 
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MW  or  larger.  IJVA  has  two  1300-&fW  units 
on  order  for  eai-ly  1970  at  lt€  Cumberland 
plant,  and  Its  c  irrent  program  shows  eight 
new  units  with  n  total  capacity  of  over  9000 
MW 

Many  engineers  see  a  new  celling  during 
the  next  decade  on  single-shaft  turbine  gen- 
erator sizes  at  Rightly  over  the  1000-MWe 
(megawatts  ele<ltrlcal)  range.  Among  the 
limitations  are  the  following: 

Generator  rotir  forglngs  weighing  much 
more  than  175  t^ns  are  not  presently  avail- 
able from  the  stiel  Industry:  190  tons  would 
be  desirable.         I 

Since  rallroa<^  car  facilities  have  not 
changed  appreciably  In  the  last  50  years, 
massive  parte  must  be  shipped  '  knocked- 
down"  and  requli'e  more  time  to  assemble  on 
station. 

Manufacturing  facilities  are  strained  at 
present  to  handl^  the  current  600-  to  1100- 
tdWe  units.  Bas^d  on  hUtorlcal  trends— In 
spite  of  the  abo*  limitations — turbine  gen- 
erators In  the  .30fC-MWe  range  may  be  avail- 
able around  1985^ 

SO&4E    BASIC    niKAS 

As  tjxfc  pressur^  vessels  of  nuclear  plants 
get  bigger,  so  doi  the  boilers  of  combustion 
plants.  Indlstrlal  feteam  generators  now  range 
In  size  up  to  70#.000  Ib/hr  (the  average  Is 
much  lower  and  bnly  25":  have  over  300  000 
lb  hr  capacity).  tJtUlty  boilers,  In  contrast, 
are  getting  blggef  and  bigger:  keeping  with 
the  trend  towaijd  alngle-unlt  plants,  the 
boilers  must  serv^  turbines  of  a  size  that  had 
not  been  predlctil  twenty  years  ago.  Three- 
mllUon-pound  boilers  are  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon nowadays.  A  new  boiler  being  built  by 
Combustion  Engineering  for  Pacific  Power 
and  Light  will  s^rve  a  700-MW  plant,  and 
wUl  burn  pulverlied  coal  to  produce  5.168,- 
000  lb  hr  of  steain  at  300  psl  and  1005'P. 
Sulzer  Brothers,  i  well-known  Swiss  firm  Is 
offering  a  6,6O0.0#0-lb/hr  boiler  to  work' at 
5000  psl  and  120Q"P.  If  the  rate  of  size  In- 
crease U  continued,  a  boiler  rated  at  10  mil- 
lion lb  hr  should  be  ordered  sometime  In 
1969.  Although  lajrger  boilers  may  be  built, 
this  seems  to  be  ^bout  the  largest  boiler  for 
which  componentjparte  can  be  shipped  under 
present  construction  practices. 

IncldenUlly,  "dnce-through"  boilers  are 
finding  increasing  favor  In  new  plants.  In  the 
usual  installations,  water  in  the  boiler  Is 
circulated  In  sufficient  amounts  to  keep  the 
boiler  tubes  fron  overheating.  The  steam 
produced  (only  a  Iraction  of  the  total  water) 
moves  with  the  cliculatlng  water  In  the  gen- 
erating tubes  and  Is  separated  from  the  water 
In  the  steam  drv.m.  In  the  once- through 
boiler,  the  water  makes  only  one  pass  through 
the  boiler,  emergl  ig  as  steam  at  the  boiler 
outlet.  Control  dynamics,  efficiency,  and  heat- 
absorption  rates  lavor  this  type  of  design. 
One  of  the  prob  ems  that  prevent  once- 
through  boilers  fiom  being  more  generally 
used  Is  their  need  for  extremely  pure  water. 
In  any  boiling  sys  ;em.  If  the  liquid  Is  evap- 
orated completely  in  its  passage  through  a 
tube,  solids  In  the  water  will  remain  in  the 
tube.  Thus,  in  time,  heat  transfer  will  be 
obstructed. 

To  understand  Mhat  is  involved  in  system 
design,  it  Is  fitting  to  first  understand  what 
comprises  a  thermodynamic  cycle  and  what 
types  of  cycles  aie  Involved  In  generating 
electricity. 

The  first  formal  analysis  of  power  cycles 
was  made  by  Carn  )t  In  1824.  Oddly  enough, 
this  analysis  was  made  when  heat  was  still 
thought  to  be  a  tangible  substance.  This 
mistak?  did  not  effect  the  validity  of  the 
descr.ptlon  that  shi  )ws  how  the  cycle  changes 
heat  to  mechanical  work.  Three  factors  are 
necessary  to  make  the  Carnot  cycle  work: 
A  perfect  gas  conf  ned  by  a  cylinder  and  a 
piston  (or  an  equivalent  arrangement,  such 
as  a  turbine) ;  a  source  of  energy  at  tempera- 
ture Th;  and  a  receiver  of  energy  at  temper- 
ature Tr.  Pour  pro<  esses  make  up  the  cycle: 
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(1)  heat  rejection  to  a  receiver:  (2)  compres- 
sion of  the  fluid;  (3)  heating  of  the  fluid; 
and  Anally  (4)  expansion  of  the  fluid  to  its 
original  condition.  Since  the  gas  experiences 
all  the  processes  of  a  cycle,  and  ends  up  in 
its  original  state,  all  the  transient  energy 
equations  must  balance  to  zero.  That  Is.  al- 
though the  energy  added  was  more  than  the 
energy  rejected,  the  equation  Is  balanced 
by  a  factor  W.  which  •  represents  useful,  or 
"shaft."  work. 

The  Carnot  cycle  is  a  standard  that  can 
be  used  to  show  that  no  cycle  can  achieve 
greater  thermal  efficiency  when  operating 
between  minimum  and  maximum  tempera- 
tures than 

Efflclency  =  l  — Tr/Th, 
where  Ti.  is  the  temperature  of  heat  accept- 
ance and  T»  Is  the  temperature  of  heat  re- 
jection. 

Pollpwlng  the  basic  understanding  of  power 
cycles  as  developed  by  Carnot,  practical  cycles 
were  expressed  by  other  workers.  The  most 
important  and  basic  steam  cycle  Is  the  Ran- 
klne.  The  various  processes  of  the  cycle  are 
Illustrated  In  the  diagram  In  the  margin. 

The  basic  difference  between  liquid  and 
gas  cycles  lies  In  th^  mode  of  combustion; 
that  is,  whether  it  is  external  or  Internal  to 
the  machine.  In  the  external  system,  at  least 
one,  and  sometimes  two  heat-transfer  opera- 
tions occur.  In  the  Internal  combustion  sys- 
tem, the  heat  Is  generated  directly  In  the 
working  fluid  by  combustion. 

A  glance  at  the  Ranklne  or  any  other  cycle 
diagram  shows  that  the  three  most  Im- 
portant objectives  In  the  design  of  any  prime 
mover,  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  are : 

( 1 )  To  produce  a  temperature  difference 
as  high  as  possible  between  the  hot  and  cold 
ends  of  the  cycle. 

(2)  To  produce  a  pressure  differential  as 
high  as  possible  between  the  Initial  and 
final  points  of  the  cycle,  and    . 

(3)  To  transmit  to  the  working  fluid  the 
highest  heat  content  per  unit  volume  of 
working  space.  These  objectives  are  attained 
by  choosing  either  singly,  or  in  combination, 
one  of  the  many  possible  practical  thermal 
cycles. 

The  limiting  efficiency  Is  that  of  the  Carnot 
cycle.  Assume  a  Tr  of,  say,  300 "K,  a  figxire 
that  is  set  by  prevailing  ambient  tempera- 
tures. Since  we  must  consider  containment 
by  solid  boundaries,  Ti.  cannot  greatly  exceed 
300°  K.  The  limiting  Carnot  efficiency  calcu- 
lates to  about  90""; — about  twice  the  present 
practical  maximum.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  although  approaching  the  avail- 
able limiting  temperatures  yields  a  steady  In- 
crease In  efficiency,  a  law  of  diminishing 
returns  governs  the  practical  approach  to 
these  limits. 

BOILERS A  PRACTICAl,  ASPECT 

Since  the  preponderant  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity produced  today  depends  on  the  stream 
cycle,  it's  obvious  that  many  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  on  efficiency  will  reside  with 
the  boiler.  More  efficiency  in  the  form  of  a 
favorable  heat  rate  results  from  the  use  of 
larger  units  Incorporating  higher  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  capabilities.  Prom  a  post- 
war figure  of  10,000  to  11,000  Btu/kWh.  the 
nixmber  of  Btu's  required  to  produce  one 
kilowatt  has  been  steadily  declining,  and  heat 
rates  of  the  newest  units  are  down  around 
8000-Btu,  kWh  mirk. 

Beginning  operations  In  March  1957,  the 
120,000-kW  unit  at  the  Phllo  Plant  of  the 
Ohio  Power  Co.  marked  a  major  advance  In 
the  trend  toward  higher  steam  pressure.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  a  commercially  prac- 
tical unit  was  operated  at  a  pressure  higher 
than  3206  psl,  the  critical  pressure  of  steam. 

Other  firsts  for  the  unit  include  the  first 
use  of  double  reheat  (see  diagram  and  cap- 
tion) and  the  first  use  of  steam  at  a  tempera- 
ture as  high  as  1150°  P.  This  Is  50»  P  above 
the  highest  temperature  previously  used  for 
power   generation.    Generally,   the    1957   de- 


velopment seems  to  be  an  ultimate  one.  bar- 
ring the  possibility  of  a  metallurgical  break- 
through. 

But  heat  rate,  like  other  desirable  accom- 
plishments, cost  money.  Higher  temperatures 
and  pressures — one  avenue  toward  better 
efficiency — have  reached  a  plateau.  Numerous 
other  approaches  attempt  to  detour  around 
these  limits. 

BINAKT    CYCLES 

In  the  forttea.  designers  realized  that  they 
were   rapidly   approaching   temperature  and 
pressure  limits  which  would  Inhibit  further 
development.  They  realized  that  different  ap- 
proaches might  provide  means  of  avoiding 
the  high  temperatures  and  pressures  which 
were  the  bane  of  efficient  cycle*.  Obviously  a 
more  efficient  fluid  would  obtain  the  advan- 
tages of  higher  temperatures  and  lower  pres- 
sures— reeultlng  in  better  overall  efficiency. 
Efficiency    improves    with    operating   tem- 
peratures In  the  Carnot  cycle.  Yet.  in  present 
technology,     we     cannot     contemplate    any 
stress-carrying    component    operating    at   a 
temperature  remotely  approaching  3000  °K— 
the   limits   for  such   components   being  re- 
garded at  the  moment  as  being  about  1000°K. 
This  seems  to  imply  a  Carnot  efficiency  of 
some  70%,  but  it  Is  the  maxlmxim  tempera- 
ture of  the  working  fluid  that  determines  the 
cycle   efficiency — an(J    this    Is   only   approxi- 
mately  related   to   the   temperature   of   the 
s.tre«8ed  components.  Since  mechanical  com- 
ponents may  be  cooled,  the  mode  of  heat  ap- 
plication  is  also  significant.  For  Instance,  in 
a    conventional    gasoline    engine,    peak    gas 
temperature  may  reach  2500 'K  even  though 
the    temperature    limit    of    the    metal    is 
only  860'K.  The  short  duration  of  the  heat 
application  permits  this  seemingly  anomalous 
situation.  In  a  steady-flow  system,  tempera- 
ture  differences  of   this   order   between  the 
working  fluid  and  the  moving  stressed  com- 
ponents are  difficult  to  attain.  In  a  gas  tur- 
bine— even    with   suitable   blade   cooling — it 
seems  improbable  that  stressed  metallc  tur- 
bine blades  can  survive  In  a  working  fluid 
much  in  the  excess  of  1600°K. 

Similarly,  in  steam  plants — even  though 
furnace  gases  reach  2100"K — metallurgical 
considerations  will  usually  limit  steam  tem- 
peratures to  something  less  than  lOOO'K. 

At  the  cold  end  of  the  power  cycle,  stress 
conditions  are  not  limiting.  Rather,  the  lim- 
itations are  economic,  becaiise  of  the  extreme 
size  of  the  equipment  required  to  approach 
ambiet  temperature  In  the  working  fluid.  The 
necessary  heat  transfer  surfaces  simply  be- 
come excessively  large. 

Considering  these  upper  and  lower  limits, 
It  is  apparent  that  any  device  that  widens  the 
temperature  range  over  which  energy  con- 
version occurs  can  bear  a  high  percentage  of 
the  capital  cost  and  still  be  economical. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  temperatm-e  range 
from  about  2600'K  to  ambient  temperature 
is  potentially  available  for  energy  conversion 
and  that  all  existing  types  of  plants  fail  to 
make  full  use  of  this  potential. 

Since  a  steam  generating  station  is  limited 
to  temperature  of  about  lOOO'K,  two  different 
systems  might  be  combined  to  extend  the 
useful  temperature  range:  If  upward,  the 
new  device  Is  sometimes  termed  a  "topper," 
and  by  analogy,  a  downward  extension  might 
be  called  a  "bottomer."  This  Involves  en- 
croachment of  the  topping  or  bottoming 
device  into  the  range  normally  covered  only 
with  maximum  difficulty  by  the  conventional 
plant. 

The  mercury  topping  cycle  has  been  de- 
vised as  being  an  effective  though  still  haz- 
ardous approach.  In  this  cycle,  vaporized 
mercury  is  utilized  at  high  temp)eratures  and 
comparatively  low  pressures.  The  vapor  is 
expanded  through  a  mercury  turbine,  and 
condensed  by  steam.  The  steam  cycle  used 
In  conjunction  with  the  topping  cycle  Is 
comparatively  conventional.  A  number  of 
such  plants  were  built,  but  are  not  currently 
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being  developed  further  because  of  toxicity 
problems  and  corrosion  inherent  in  the  mer- 
cury. 

While  the  steam-mercury  cycle  was  the 
first  practical  binary  cycle,  more  recent  bi- 
nary cycles  have  utilized  steam  and  refrig- 
eration-type fluids:  steam  and  ammonia,  and 
many  other  combinations. 

Experts  believe  there  Is  a  sufficient  supply 
of  conventional  p>ower  sources  to  supply  hu- 
man needs  for  decades  to  come.  But  the 
experts  also  believe  that  present  processes 
will  undergo  changes  in  technology.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  a  number  of  ways  of  pro- 
ducing electrical  p)ower  without  conventional 
boiler-turbine  combinations. 

One  of  these  promising  methods  Is  mag- 
neto-hydrodynamlc  conversion,  popularly  re- 
ferred to  as  MHD.  In  an  MHD  device,  the 
thermal  energy  of  heated  gas  is  converted 
to  klneOc  energy  by  pumping.  This  energy 
Is  then  directly  converted  into  electricity. 
Essentially,  the  initial  step  in  this  process 
resembles  the  process  that  occurs  in  a  rock- 
et—the flow  of  hot  air  through  a  duct — 
except  that  with  MHD  the  gas  is  ionized  and 
conductive.  A  magnetic  field  is  applied  across 
the  duct  and  an  electric  current  Is  generated 
across  the  gas  when  the  gas  cuts  across  the 
lines  of  flux.  While  the  MHD  system  is  still 
In  its  experimental  stages,  the  process  has 
created  Interest  because  of  its  promise  of 
high  efficiency  of  operation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  innovations 
In  the  field  of  power-exj)erimentation  is  EGD, 
or  electrogasdynamlcs.  Here  too,  a  hot  ion-- 
ized  gas  moves  through  a  duct.  But  the  ion- 
ized particles  are  collected  by  an  electrode, 
generating  the  electric  current. 

In  both  the  MHD  and  the  EGD  processes, 
the  residual  heat  of  the  flowing  gases  that 
create  electricity  Is  utilized  even  further  by 
producing  steam  In  a  waste  heat  boiler. 

Scientists  are  also  probing  the  possibilities 
of  using  solid-electrolyte  cells  to  produce 
electrical  energy  from  coal  at  high  efficiency 
in  large-scale  central  station  power  plants. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  devel- 
oping a  turbine  driven  by  hot  gases  from 
burning  coal.  Overall  objective  of  the  Bvu-eau 
Is  to  build  and  to  operate  a  machine  that 
would  effectively  demonstrate  the  techno- 
logical feasibility  of  an  open-cycle,  coal- 
burning  gas  turbine  power  plant. 

Preoccupation  by  researchers,  scientists, 
and  technologists  with  conventional  sources 
of  fuel  power  has,  at  least  to  the  period  be- 
yond the  year  2000,  entrenched  the  role  of 
hydrocarbons — ^the  conventional  sources  of 
power. 

ANOTHER  SUBSIDY  FOR  THE  MILI- 
TARY-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 

(Mr,  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
an  article  written  by  Laurence  Stem  in 
the  Saturday,  April  12.  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  about  to  reverse  past  policy  and 
to  lavish  another  subsidy  on  the  military- 
industrial  complex  by  permitting  defense 
contractors  to  be  reimbursed  for  contri- 
butions which  they  make  in  their  commu- 
nities to  charities  and  educational  orga- 
nizations. 

This  proposal  would  permit  contractors 
to  seek  reimbursement  of  up  to  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  of  cost  reimbursable  and 
fixed-price  incentive  contracts.  It  is  es- 
timated that  it  would  cost  $45  million  a 
year  since  the  Department  of  Defense 
now  pays  out  some  $45  billion  a  year  in 
procurement  contracts. 


This  is  another  example  of  the  out- 
rageous lengths  to  which  the  Defense 
Establishment  will  go  to  pour  more 
money  into  its  industrial  partners. 
Thousands  of  American  businesses  each 
year  make  contributions  to  charities  and 
educatioi^al  institutions  in  their  commu- 
nities and  are  allowed  a  charitable  tax 
deduction  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
law.  What  justification  is  there  for  ap- 
plying favored  treatment  to  defense  con- 
tractors? 

Now  along  comes  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
budget  is  being  cut  back  drastically  in 
domestic  programs  and  proposes  this 
outrageous  subsidy.  Are  funds  to  be 
slashed  from  inadequate  urban  programs 
only  to  be  reinstated  as  subsidies  to  de- 
fense contractors? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  entirely  mistaken, 
and  I  urge  the  Department  of  Defense, 
NASA,  the  AEC,  the  GSA  not  to  permit 
this  kind  of  repayment  to  Government 
contractors  Congress  sho  I'd  make  clear 
to  the  administration  that  this  proposal 
is  unacceptable. 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Pentagon  May  Repay  Firm's  Charfty  Gifts 
(By  Laurence  Stern) 
The  Pentagon  is  prop>06lng  that  it  repay 
its    contractors    for    their    contributions    to 
charities   and   educational  organizations. 

If  adopted,  the  new  regulations  would 
provide  many  millions  of  dollars  in  reim- 
bursements for  costs  now  disallowed  under 
a  ten-year-old  Defense  Department  ruling. 
The  recommendation  is  also  being  cir- 
culated among  three  other  big  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spenders — the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

Indtistrlal  and  trade  groups  have  already 
endorsed  the  propxjsed  new  policy.  They 
have  sought  the  change  for  some  time. 

"We  know  of  many  contractors  who  are 
the  heart  and  soul  of  their  communities," 
one  Defense  Department  spokesman  ex- 
plained. "It's  necessary  that  they  contribute 
to  such  groups  as  Red  Cross  and  United 
Givers  or  else  the  association  dies. 

"The  question  Is  whether  it  shouldn't  be 
recognized  that  this  Is  a  valid  cost  of  doing 
business." 

The  proposal  was  drafted  and  circularized 
by  Capt.  E.  C.  Chapman,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation 
Committee,  the  Pentagon's  top  procurement 
policy  board. 

Chapman  said  he  could  not  assign  a  dol- 
lar amount  to  the  effect  of  the  change. 

Under  the  proposal  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  repay  contractor  donations  up 
to  a  tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  con- 
tract. Alternatively  the  contractor  could  get 
back  an  average  for  his  past  two  years' 
contributions  to  charity.  The  Pentagon 
would  pay  whichever  of  these  amounts  is 
lower. 

Currently  the  Pentagon  is  paying  out  $45 
billion  a  year  In  procurement  contracts.  A 
tenth  of  1  piercent  would  amount  to  845 
million — although  this  Is  by  no  means  a 
precise  Indicator  of  how  high  thq  reim- 
bursements would  run.  That  figure  was  not 
available. 

Final  action  on  the  proposal  could  come 
as  early  as  a  month  from  now  after  re- 
sponses are  In  from  the  other  agencies. 

Currently  repayments  are  allowed  by  the 
Pentagon  under  fixed  price  contracts.  It 
would  extend  this  practice  to  cost -reimburs- 
able   and    fixed    price    Incentive    contracts. 


which  make  up  the  lion's  share  of  Defense 
Departments  contracting  activity. 

Capt.  Chapman  said  the  proposal  would 
apply  for  groups  defined  as  charitable  and 
educational  organizations  under  the  tax  ex- 
emption provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act. 


PROPOSED  REVENUE  SHARING— 
BIAFRAN  RELIEF 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Halperni  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

PROPOSED    REVENUE    SHARING 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
operation  of  our  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment has  led  to  increased  intertwin- 
ing of  Federal  Government  functions 
and  operations  with  these  of  our  State 
and  local  governments. 

Not  only  do  Federal  financial  policies 
often  determine  the  ability  of  taxpayers 
to  support  local  governments,  but  the 
Federal  Government,  itself,  is  increas- 
ingly adopting  programs  to  assist  State 
and  mimicipal  governments  in  carrying 
out  their  functions. 

During  fiscal  1968,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment poured  about  $17  billion 
in  grants-in-aid  to  local  governments 
through  over  400  separate  authorizations 
operating  through  most  of  the  Federal 
Government's  departments  and  agencies. 
In  fact,  the  Federal  Government  is  pres- 
ently providing  funds  equivalent  to  about 
17  percent  of  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures. 

But  this  is  not  suflBcient.  There  is  still 
a  huge  ever-growing  gap  between  State 
and  local  revenue  needs  and  sources. 

I  have  therefore  proposed  a  revenue- 
sharing  concept  which  would  provide  to 
State  and  local  governments  a  portion 
of  Federal  income  tax  receipts — approxi- 
mately 3  to  5  percent — with  minimum 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  funds. 

Designed  to  strengthen  the  fiscal  base 
of  States  and  localities,  the  proposed 
legislation  would  create  a  new  system  of 
Federal  general  support  grants,  while 
leaving  determination  of  the  use  of  these 
grants  to  the  individual  States  and 
localities. 

Basically,  it  would  operate  according  to 
the  following  distribution  formula: 

Ninety  percent  of  the  funds  would  be 
allocated  to  the  various  States  according 
to  their  population  and  local  tax  effort; 
the  remaining  10  percent  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  17  poorest  States. 

States  would  be  required  to  "pass 
through"  a  specified  portion  of  these 
moneys  to  cities  and  urban  counties,  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  recently  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gap  between  State 
and  local  revenue  needs  and  the  funds 
available  to  fulfill  these  needs  is  devas- 
tating. If  we  want  our  State  and  local 
governments  to  fulfill  their  responsi- 
bilities, we  must  enable  them  to  have 
the  funds  to  do  so.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Federal  revenue-sharing  bill  provides  the 
most  efQcient  means  of  accomplishing 
our  goals.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  take  swift  action. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  <»n  January  22  I  joined 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
PHASER)  and  103  of  my  dlstingxilshed  col- 
lea«:ues  in  cospo»isoring  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  ^7.  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  thbt  the  United  States 
should  saibstan tidily  increase  its  humani- 
tarian efforts  in  4he  Biafran  relief  opera- 
tions and  solicit  the  cooperation  of  other 
nations  in  this  erdeavor.  Today  I  come 
before  this  Hous^  to  commend  this  reso- 
lution to  you  andj  to  urge  its  prompt  con- 
sideration. 

Over  2  months!  have  passed  since  that 
Initial  effort,  aT\4  while  relief  op)erations 
have  been  accelerated,  the  tragedy  of 
Blafra  continues.  This  administration, 
acting  out  of  hufianltarian  rather  than 
political  considet-ations,  has  increased 
American  aid  to  the  international  organ- 
izations aiding  the  relief  efforts.  The  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
UNICEP,  and  other  voluntary  organiza- 
tions have  been  tie  recipients  of  over  $31 
mttlion>ln  assistajnce.  Recent  reports  by 
the  International  Red  Cross  Indicate 
that,  at  least  temporarily,  starvation  has 
been  virtually  e^minated. 

But.  as  our  efforts  have  increased,  so 
has  the  need.  W^  now  provide  food  for 
approximately  3i  million  people.  The 
ICRC  estimates  that  by  May  as  many  as 
4.5  million  peopli  in  the  war  zone  will 
need  food  and  riedlcal  supplies.  Addi- 
tionally, there  is  4ow  a  need  for  different 
types  of  food.  Recent  efforts  have  aimed 
at  attempting  ta  alleviate  the  protein 
shortage ;  but  a  |  shortage  of  carbohy- 
drates now  threatens  to  create  an  in- 
creasingly serious  I  problem  in  the  coming 
months. 

While  our  effoits  have  been  laudable 
thus  far  they  have  scarcely  been  ade- 
quate; and  prospects  for  the  future  of 
the  Blafrans  are  even  less  hopeful. 

The  bipartisan  support  this  resolution 
has  received  and  the  overwhelming  indi- 
cation of  approval  from  the  American 
people  have  demonstrated  that  neither 
time  nor  geography  have  made  us  insen- 
sitive to  the  himfiin  suffering  in  Blafra. 
We  are  unwilling  to  stand  by  while  the 
progress  of  our  ciklization  is  scarred  by 
the  number  of  Biafran  dead.  We  are  re- 
luctant to  permit  a  nation,  right  or 
wrong  in  its  cause,  to  use  starvation  of 
innocent  civilians|  as  a  weapon  of  war. 
We  know  that  ultiiiately  we  are  all  mem- 
bers of  a  human  fajmily  and  that  If.  in  the 
end.  political  considerations  do  not  bow 
to  human  considA-ations  we  will  all  be 
the  losers.  I 

The  death  by  starvation  of  well  over 
1  million  noncompatants  in  Blafra  has 
truly  been  one  of  the  tragic  chapters  of 
human  history.  Bot  it  is  a  chapter  that 
Is  still  being  written.  Bountiful  America 
must  do  all  It  cai^  to  lessen  the  horror 
of  the  death  toll ;  »nd  free  America  must 
do  all  it  can  to  promote  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  this  tragic  conflict. 


URANIUM  ENRICHMENT  IN  EUROPE- 
SOME  BASIC  REALITIES 


The    SPEAKER 
order  of  the  House 


Under    a    previous 
,  the  gentleman  from 


California  (Mr.  Hoshcr)   Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  enriched 
uranium  is  a  tremendously  important  but 
complicated  subject — technically,  eco- 
nomically, and  politically.  This  applies 
not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to 
Western  Europe,  and  now.  Japan  as  well. 

The  production  of  enriched  uranium 
has  significant  military  implications,  but 
it  is  to  the  peaceful  application  of  this 
material  that  I  am  directing  my  interest 
today.  About  85  percent  of  the  U.S. 
capacity  for  enriching  uranium  in  the 
fissionable  isotope  uraniiun-235  is  de- 
voted to  fulfilling  the  free  world  s  needs 
for  the  producing  of  electricity  in  nuclear 
powerplants. 

International  interest  in  this  subject  is 
focused  on  three  areas:  First,  the  future 
operation  of  the  three  U.S.  plants  which 
produce  enriched  uranium;  second,  re- 
quirements for  additional  U.S.  capacity; 
and  third,  the  possibility  that  some 
foreign  countries  may  choose  to  build 
their  own  plants  rather  than  continue  to 
rely  on  the  United  States. 

I  have  some  advice  on  this  latter  topic 
which  I  would  like  to  dispense  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  any  other 
individuals,  either  American  or  foreign, 
who  are  Interested  in  the  subject. 

U.S.    ENRICHMENT    FACIUTIES 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
operates  three  large  gaseous  diffusion 
plants  at  Oak  Ridge.  Term.;  Paducah. 
Ky.;  and  Portsmouth.  Ohio.  They  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  some  $2 ',2  billion. 
Only  about  15  percent  of  this  capacity  is 
required  for  military  programs  utilizing 
highly  enriched  liranium — almost  pure 
uranium-235.  The  remaining  capacity  is 
made  available  to  industry  for  producing 
the  slightly  enriched  uranium — 3  to  4 
percent  uranium-235 — required  to  fuel 
power  reactors. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  suggests  that  the  capacity 
of  existing  plants,  even  if  improved  and 
upgraded  at  a  cost  of  about  $800  million, 
will  be  fully  utilized  by  about  1980.  To 
meet  the  increasing  demands,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  a  new  enrichment  plant,  cost- 
ing almost  $1  billion,  will  have  to  be 
brought  on  the  line  by  1980.  Others  must 
be  added  at  approximately  5-year  inter- 
vals until  some  time  in  the  1990's  to  meet 
the  demand  for  separative  work. 

After  that,  it  is  expected  that  breeder 
reactors  will  come  into  general  use.  Since 
breeders  wiU  burn  plutonium  as  their 
principal  fuel,  the  demands  for  enriched 
uranium  can  be  expected  to  diminish. 

Classification  of  nuclear  knowledge  was 
critical  in  the  early  days  of  the  program, 
when  only  the  United  States  had  atomic 
weapons  and  it  wanted  to  retain  its  mo- 
nopoly. Since  then  four  other  countries 
have  acquired  them — the  United  King- 
dom, U.S.S.R.,  Prance,  and  Red  China— 
but  the  practice  of  classification  has 
been  retained  on  the  theory  it  may  in- 
hibit further  nuclear  weapons  prolifera- 
tion. 

Recently,  the  AEC  has  disclosed  a  great 
deal  of  data  about  Its  enrichment  activi- 
ties. This  is  because  the  forthcoming  de- 
mand for  slightly  enriched  uranium  and 
the  enormous  Investment  In  new  cap>aclty 


It  will  require.  Inasmuch  as  the  United 
States  taxpayer  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  this  investment  on  brfialf  of  pri- 
vate industry,  some  new  structure  will 
have  to  be  devised  through  which  the 
private  sector  will  supply  the  required 
investment. 

To  afford  private  enterprise  the  neces- 
sary access  to  data  about  the  business, 
the  ABC  has  declassified  almost  every- 
thing about  the  diffusion  plants  except 
their  innermost  secret — the  manufac- 
ture of  the  diffusion  barrier.  The  eflB- 
ciency  of  the  barrier  plays  a  large  role  in 
determining  the  final  cost  of  enriching 
uranium. 

TECHNICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    FACTORS 

The  principle  upon  which  the  plants 
operate  is  akin  to  that  of  a  sieve.  Uranium 
is  combined  with  fluorine  to  produce 
uranium  hexafiuoride  gas — UF-6.  As  the 
gas  is  pumped  through  the  sieve-like  bar- 
rier, the  uranium-235  atoms  pass  through 
the  barrier  slightly  easier  than  the  mi- 
nutely heavier  uranium-238  atoms.  By 
pumping  the  gas  through  a  sufQcient 
number  of  barriers,  it  becomes  "richer" 
in  uranium-235  as  the  uranium-238 
atoms  are  screened  out.  The  more  times 
It  is  pumped  through,  the  more  it  is  en- 
riched. 

It  is  probable  that  the  AEC's  three  dif- 
fusion plants  will  soon  be  transferred  to 
a  Government  corporation  with  access 
to  the  private  money  market.  A  possible 
second  step  could  be  their  further  trans- 
fer to  competing  private  companies  or  a 
regulated  private  monopoly.  But  even  if 
the  second  step  is  pursued,  it  is  likely 
the  U.S.  Goveriunent  will  retain  its  secu- 
rity wraps  on  barrier  improvements  and 
manufacturing. 

The  United  States  provides  enriching 
services  at  cost  to  the  private  sector  and 
overseas  customers.  The  price  is  $26  per 
separative  imit,  short  for  kilogram  unit 
of  seixarative  work."  a  term  diflBcult  to 
explain.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  Initial  fuel 
loading  of  a  1,000-megawatt  power  reac- 
tor WiU  require  close  to  $10  million  worth 
of  separative  work.  Additional  fuel  over 
the  30-year  life  of  a  reactor  will  require 
some  $5  million  worth  of  work  annually. 
Cost  of  separative  work  at  the  other  free 
world  enriching  plants — Capenhurst  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Plerrelatte  in 
France — has  not  been  revealed.  However, 
all  evidence  points  to  its  being  consider- 
ably higher  than  U.S.  costs.  The  same  is 
almost  certainly  true  of  Soviet  facilities. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  we  Amer- 
icans have  a  tremendous  capability  for 
minimizing  costs  in  almost  any  kind  of 
large-scale  production  work.  We  have 
had  years  of  leadtime  over  others  in  this 
specific  technology.  Electric  power  to  run 
the  enrichment  plants  costs  less  than 
any  place  else  in  the  world.  And  more 
to  the  point,  since  what  is  past  is  pro- 
logue, it  can  be  said  with  99.9  percent 
certainty  that  in  the  future  no  other  na- 
tion will  ever  come  close  to  U.S.  enrich- 
ment costs. 

Only  last  January,  In  its  report  on 
European  uranium  enrichment,  Eur- 
ope's counterpart  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  In- 
dustrial Fonmi,  called  Foratom.  as- 
serted that  development  of  new  enrich- 
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ment  technology  in  Europe  of  whatever 
kind  is  "inconceivable"  because  it  would 
add  $140  million  to  the  cost  of  a  plant. 

Foratom  further  declared  that  even  if 
existing  know-how  Is  applied,  the  ven- 
ture would  require  $25  million  for 
R.  &  D.  and  involve  construction  and 
power  costs  higher  than  those  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  small  2y2-milllon-kilogram-per-year 
European  plant  would  need  a  $17  million 
annual  subsidy  to  break  even  with  U.S. 
costs. 

By  comparison,  the  capacity  of  the 
U.S.  plants  is  17  million  kilograms  per 
year.  In  addition,  after  the  United  States 
adds  its  next  diffusion  plant  the  total  ca- 
pacity will  be  about  35  million  kilograms 
per  year,  with  considerable  economies  in 
scale  over  the  2  Vi -million-kilogram  fa- 
cility studied  by  Foratom.  Foratom's 
economic  analysis  of  European  separa- 
tive costs  ranges  from  $28.90  per  imit  to 
$36.72,  depending  on  a  nimiber  of  varia- 
bles. And  I  believe  these  estimates  are 
significantly  optimistic. 

The  additional  U.S.  enrichment  re- 
quirements in  coming  years  will  not  ne- 
cessarily be  supplied  by  diffusion  plants. 
There  are  other  enrichment  processes 
which  may  become  economic.  During 
World  War  II,  a  method  of  separating 
U-235  and  U-238  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  centrifuge  was  attempted.  It 
failed  only  because  sufficiently  durable 
materials  were  not  then  available  to  sep- 
arate the  two  isotopes,  as  cream  is  sep- 
arated from  milk. 

Today,  new  materials  and  technology 
are  available.  The  AEC  has  long  been 
interested  in  centrifuge  development. 
However,  since  1967  the  work  has  been 
classified  and  no  one  has  been  allowed 
to  report  its  progress. 

The  Japanese  have  been  doing  centrif- 
uge research  in  parallel  with  diffusion 
R.  &  D.  since  1964.  They  have  progressed 
sufficiently  in  the  laboratory  with  the 
development  of  a  diffusion  barrier  fabri- 
cated vrith  alumina  to  announce  a  capa- 
bility to  build  a  diffusion  plant,  should 
they  decide  to  do  so.  It  is  not  believed 
that  Japanese  progress  either  with  bar- 
rier or  centrifuge  technology  exceeds 
that  of  the  Europeans.  In  addition,  their 
power  costs  are  considerably  higher. 

In  Europe,  Euratom  has  decided  on  a 
policy  of  independent  European  enrich- 
ment capability.  With  centrifuge  work 
there  having  proceeded  beyond  the  press 
release  stage,  a  joint  venture  has  been 
formed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Netherlands,  and  West  Germany,  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  demonstration  plant.  France 
has  been  invited  to  join  the  consortium 
and  will  probably  accept. 

Based  on  experiments  with  individual 
handcrafted  centrifuge — and  assuming 
that  when  hundreds  of  them  are  placed 
in  a  cascade  they  will  all  work  right  the 
first  time  and  work  perfectly  In  unison 
for  a  long  time  before  whirling  them- 
selves apart — this  group  estimates  a 
250.000-kilogram-per-year  cascade  will 
cost  out  at  $45.90  per  separative  unit 
and  a  2y2-niilllon-klllogram  cascade  at 
$27.60. 

Admittedly,  electric  power  costs  for  a 
centrifuge  plant  are  lower  than  for  a 


diffusion  plant  by  a  factor  of  around  4  to 
5,  and  the  capital  investment  is  consider- 
ably less.  Where  centrifuge  costs  nm  up 
is  in  the  operating  area — repair  and  re- 
placement. Despite  extravagantly  opti- 
mistic estimates,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  no  experimental  centrifuge  has  ever 
operated  for  sufficient  time  to  provide 
dependable  figures  for  the  critical  life- 
time and  maintenance  factors  involved. 
Until  this  occurs,  the  consortium's  showy 
plans  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 

A  third  technique  for  enrichment, 
known  as  the  nozzle  process,  was  devel- 
oped by  Dr.  E.  W.  Becker  at  Germany's 
Karlsruhe  Laboratory.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered a  choice  for  baseload  enrichment 
due  to  its  tremendous  requirements  for 
power.  I  have  talked  with  Dr.  Becker 
about  his  process  and  visited  his  pilot 
plant.  His  best  prediction  for  the  nozzle 
process  is  that  it  might  possibly  supply 
peak  demands  for  enriching  services  dur- 
ing a  few  times  when  regular  capacity  is 
overloaded  and  cost  becomes  a  second- 
ary consideration. 

My  remarks  thus  far  have  explored 
some  of  the  technlCEil  and  economic  fac- 
tors involved  in  uranium  enrichment. 
These  necessarily  are  In  the  minds  of  our 
friends  overseas  when  they  consider 
whether  to  develop  their  own  capacity. 

POLITICAL    FACTORS 

There  is  one  further  factor  involved.  It 
is  political.  And  It  is  simply  whether  other 
countries,  in  their  own  interest,  should 
continue  relying  on  the  United  States 
for  this  very  important  service.  They 
must  evaluate  the  price  for  this  inde- 
pendence in  terms  of  the  cost  and  feasi- 
bility of  providing  their  own  enriched 
uranium. 

What  they  do  is  strictly  their  own 
business.  It  would  be  quite  unrealistic  for 
them  to  permit  U.S.  worries  over  nuclear 
proliferation  to  loom  very  large  In  their 
final  determinations.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  new  Nixon  admin- 
istration will  cease  and  desist  from  the 
previous  policy  of  badgering  them  about 
it.  Rather,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  new 
administration  will  begin  emphasizing 
some  of  the  basic  realities  involved  in 
those  determinations. 

That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do  in  con- 
cluding my  remarks  today. 

I  shall  do  so  by  first  outlining  the  re- 
markably generous  arrangements  which 
the  United  States  offers  foreign  pur- 
chasers of  uranium  enrichment  services 
and  which  it  proposes  to  offer  for  all  time 
in  the  future,  whether  through  the  AEC. 
a  Goveriunent  corporation  or  private 
management  that  operates  U.S.  enrich- 
ment capability. 

The  foreign  purchaser  may  obtain  any 
amount  of  separative  units  he  wants.  The 
AEC  provides  it  at  the  current  $26  price 
and  guarantees  not  to  raise  that  price 
above  $30,  even  if  U.S.  costs  escalate 
beyond  that  amoimt.  The  purchaser  is 
guaranteed  the  supply  he  needs  on  time, 
and  for  the  full  30-year  life  of  his  re- 
actor. The  foreign  customer  may  cancel 
his  obligation  to  purchase  on  only  3  years' 
notice,  leaving  the  United  States  saddled 
with  Its  investment  in  facilities  to  supply 
the  full  30-year  demand.  Further,  the 
foreign  purchaser  is  not  obligated  to  buy 


his  raw  material  In  the  United  States.  He 
may  purchase  it  at  the  cheapest  cost  any- 
where in  the  world,  then  ship  it  here  for 
nonprofit  enrichment. 

If  but  one  adjective  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  this  permanently  guaranteed 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  its 
foreign  friends,  I  believe  the  most  fitting 
word  would  be  "Incredible." 

But  there  is  not  a  single,  solitary  rea- 
son for  retaining  such  an  incredibly  gen- 
erous policy  for  a  foreign  customer  once 
that  customer's  own  country  decides  to 
establish  its  own  enrichment  facilities. 

Whenever  that  occurs,  the  United 
States  will  be  relieved  of  its  obligation 
to  make  large  capital  investments  in 
both  enrichment  facilities  and  the 
powerplants  necessary  to  operate  them, 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  customers. 

However,  the  United  States  would  not 
necessarily  discontinue  foreign  sales.  It 
would  have,  and  should  have,  the  option 
to  offer  enrichment  services  to  foreign 
purchasers  if  it  chooses,  on  the  price  and 
terms  it  chooses. 

For  instance,  the  United  States  might 
want  to  make  a  profit  by  selling  at  a  com- 
■petitive  price  rather  than  a  cost-re- 
imbursing fixed  price.  For  competitive 
reasons,  perhaps  the  offering  price  could 
be  somewhat  below  the  price  obtainable 
from  enrichment  plants  in  a  potential 
foreign  purchaser's  own  coimtry. 

At  times  when  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  in  deficit,  the  United  States 
might  consider  a  policy  of  price  cutting 
on  the  world  market  to  obtain  erurich- 
ment  revenues  to  help  restore  the  bal- 
ance. Or  when  U.S.  raw  material  pur- 
chasers need  the  business,  we  could  con- 
dition sales  of  em-ichment  services  on 
the  purchase  of  all  or  part  of  the  raw 
materials  from  U.S.  mines. 

Since  alternate  soiu-ces  of  enrichment 
services  would  be  available,  certainly 
there  would  be  no  need  whatever  to  enter 
any  foreign  contracts  for  supply 
throughout  the  life  of  a  reactor. 

Such  are  the  realities  under  consid- 
eration in  Washington  and  which  should 
be  weighed  in  other  capitals  whenever 
the  proliferation  of  uranium  enrichment 
facilities  is  up  for  discussion. 

Recently  the  distinguished  American 
scientist  and  scholar.  Dr.  Manson  Bene- 
dict of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  presented  a  detailed  paper 
containing  much  useful  data  on  the  U.S. 
enrichment  problem.  I  have  included  it 
below.  Where  Dr.  Benedict  and  I  differ 
on  facts.  I  believe  his  to  be  more  trust- 
worthy. Where  we  differ  on  judgments, 
the  choice  of  the  reader  is  open. 

Mr.  Benedict's  paper  follows: 

Uranium  Enrichment 
(Opening   remarks   by   Manson   Benedict  at 
panel  alscusslon  of  this  subject  at  meet- 
ing   of    Atomic    Industrial    Forum.    Palm 
Springs.  Calif..  March  13.  1960) 

1.  introduction 
All  of  the  nuclear  power  plants  buUt  or 
planned  in  the  United  States  require  en- 
riched uranium  as  fuel.  "ITie  sole  source  of 
this  enriched  uranium  Is  the  complex  of  gas- 
eous diffusion  plants  owned  by  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  At  the  projected 
rate  of  growth  of  the  nuclear  power  industry, 
its  requirements  for  enriched  uranium  wUl 
exceed  the  capacity  or  the  present  gaseous 
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dlffuBlon  plants  in  lees  ttaan  ten  years.  Ura- 
nium enrlctunent  la  the  only  operation  In 
the  nuclear  powfer  Industry  which  has  not 
yet  been  transferred  from  governmental  to 
private  owner8hl|>.  These  facts  make  urgent 
consideration  of  the  best  means  for  meet- 
ing future  demands  for  enriched  uranium 
and  have  brought  to  the  fore  the  question 
whether  It  Is  feajslble  or  desirable  to  trans- 
fer the  diffusion!  plants  from  governmental 
to  private  hands,  and,  If  so,  under  what  con- 
ditions. 

To  set  the  sta(  e  for  a  discussion  of  these 
questions  by  this  panel,  I  will  first  summarize 
the  main  featurei  of  the  AEC's  present  diffu- 
sion plants,  nextj  will  estimate  roughly  the 
growth  in  demand  for  enriched  uranium,  and 
will  then  descrlbei  briefly  the  technical  means 
for  meeting  future  demands.  Finally,  I  will 
list  some  of  the  Alternative  proposals  which 
have  been  made  fjor  ownership  and  operation 
of  uranium  enrichment  facilities  and  will 
point  out  some  at  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  tbeise  proposals  and  difficulties 
associated  with  tliem. 

2.  U.S.   iimJSION  PIJkNTS 

Although  the  details  of  the  AEC's  gaseous 
diffusion  plants  are  still  classified,  much 
useful  informatlcp  about  their  characteris- 
tics and  productlbn  costs  were  described  in 
tiie  re<;eot  report  |  ORC)-658,  title  AEC  Gase- 
ous Dl{tu;lon  Pla^t  Operations.!  As  meet  of 
owns  and  operates  three 
Jlants,  at  Oak  Ridge,  Ten- 
Kentucky;  and  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio.  At  I  present  the  three  plants 
are  operated  as  &k  Integrated  complex,  with 
Paducah  producing  uranium  enriched  to 
about  1  %  U-235  [which  is  used  as  some  of 
the  feed  for  Oak  ^dge  and  Portsmouth.  Oak 
Ridge  produces  u|anlum  enriched  up  to  4% 
in  U-235.  Portsmouth  uses  as  feed  1%  en- 
riched material  frpm  Paducah,  4%  enriched 
material  from  Oa^  Ridge  and  other  mate- 
rial and  producas  uranium  at  a  variety 
of  enrichments  beiween  2  and  97%  All  three 
planu  strip  tails  to  0.2%  U-235.  Because  of 
the  great  flexibility  of  these  plants,  they 
could  alternatively  be  operated  as  three  sep- 
arate facilities,  wtttiout  Interconnection,  with 
no  more  than  a  1  <i  loss  In  capacity,  provided 
Paducah  wasn't  required  to  enrich  uranium 
above  4%.  This  flfxlblUty  could  be  achieved 
by  rearranging  thfc  series  and  parallel  con- 
nections among  stages  within  each  plant  and 
by  redistributing  electric  power  input  to  the 
different  stages. 

Because  of  the  jalmost  infinite  variety  of 
product  and  talli  enrichments  at  which 
these  plants  could  be  operated,  it  would  not 
be  especially  informative  to  express  their 
capacity  in  terms  bf  the  amount  of  product 
they  could  make  of  any  one  enrichment. 
Instead,  it  has  become  conventional  to  ex- 
press their  capaclt  f  in  terms  of  a  unit  called 
separative  work,  vhlch  is  nearly  constant 
for    a    given    plant    supplied    with    a   given 


you  know,  the  AI 
gaseous  diffusion 
nessee;     Paducah! 


amount  of  power, 
enrichment   of   Its 


regardless  of  the  uranium 
feed,  product  and  tails, 
provided  its  stag4  connections  are  main- 
tained in  a  config  Liration  of  maximum  effi- 
ciency. To  give  you  a  feel  for  what  separa- 
tive work  means,  a  plant  with  a  capacity 
of  one  ton  of  separative  work  per  day  could 


produce  0.21  tons 
uranium  from  1.23 


uranlimi   feed   anc 
could  make  4800  > 
of  3.2%    enriched 
could  make  21  toni 
product 


'  AEC  Gaseous 
U8AEC    Report 


per  day  of  3.2%   enriched 
tons  of  natural  uranium 
feed  while  strlppliig  tails  to  0.2%   U-235. 

The  separative  c|ipaclty  of  the  three  pres- 
ent plants  when  operated  at  maximum  elec- 
tric power  input  is  given  in  Table  1.  Thus, 
the  Portsmouth  plant  operating  on  natural 
stripping  tails  to  0.2% 
0.21  =  1000  tons  per  year 
product.  Alternatively,  it 
per  year  of  90%  enriched 


Diffusion  Plant  Op>eratlons, 
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Until  recently,  all  three  diffusion  plants 
were  operated  with  maximum  electric  power 
Input  to  provide  highly  enriched  U-236  for 
U.S.  military  purp>08es.  Since  these  military 
needs  were  largely  satisfied  in  the  mld-1960's. 
the  power  input  has  been  gradually  reduced 
and  win  reach  a  low  of  about  2000  mega- 
watts in  FT  1970,  at  which  the  plants'  out- 
put will  be  about  6900  metric  tons  of  sep- 
arative work  per  year.  By  then  almost  all  of 
the  plant  product  will  be  for  civilian  uses, 
in  power  and  test  reactors. 

The  AEC  is  now  offering  to  provide  toll 
enrichment  services  on  long  term  contracts 
at  a  price  for  separative  work  not  to  exceed 
$30  i>er  kilogram,  with  a  provision  for  escala- 
tion of  power  costs  and  labor  rates.  The 
AEC's  current  charge  for  separative  work  is 
$26  per  kilogram. 

The  AEC  has  stated  that  the  direct  cost  of 
operating  the  present  plants  at  full  capacity 
is  about  $15  per  kilogram,  of  which  over  $12 
is  for  power. 

The  Initial  cost  of  the  three  plants  was  2.3 
billion  dollars.  The  net  value  of  the  three 
plants  on  the  AEC's  books  on  June  30,  1967 
after  allowing  for  depreciation  was  1.36  bil- 
lion dollars.  At  this  rate  of  depreciation,  the 
book  value  of  the  plants  by  1972  would  be 
around  one  billion  dollars.  If  private  firms 
were  to  buy  the  plants  then  for  that  price, 
the  unit  Investment  cost  would  be  one  bil- 
Uon  dollars  divided  by  17  million  kilograms 
per  year,  or  about  $60  per  kilograms  per 
year.  At  a  fixed  charge  rate  of  25%  per  year, 
the  fixed  charge  for  separative  work  would 
be  $15  per  kilogram  and  the  total  cost  to  a 
private  owner  would  be  $30  per  kilogram. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  the  AEC's  present  cell- 
ing price  of  $30  per  kilogram  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  private  ownership  of  the  plants, 
a  fairly  good  return  on  investment,  and  re- 
covery of  book  value  by  the  government  on 
sale  of  the  plants  In  1972. 

TABLE  l.-SEPARATIVE  CAPACITY  OF  U.S.  DIFFUSION 
PLANTS 


Miximum 

Maximum      capacity,  metric 

elactric  power,      tons,  separative 

(megawatts)  work/year 


Oak  Rid£«.. 

Paducah 

Portsmouth. 


1,700 
2,550 
1,750 


4,900 
7,300 
4,800 


Total. 


6.000 


17.000 


3.    FUTUBE    DEMAND    FOB    SEPAKATIVK    WOBK 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  future  demand 
for  separative  work  in  the  United  States 
may  be  readily  made  from  the  enriched 
uranium  requirements  of  light  water  reac- 
tors and  the  predicted  growth  rate  of  the 
U.S.  nuclear  power  industry.  Let  us  consider 
as  a  representative  reactor  the  pressurized 
water  reactor  whose  characteristics  are  listed 
in  Table  2. 

In  report  WASH-1084=  the  AEC  gave  an 
equation  representing  a  median  estimate  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of  nuclear  electric  capac- 
ity in  the  United  States.  Table  3  gives  the 
installed  capacity  and  annual  growth  rate 
predicted  by  this  equation  and  the  annual 
separative  work  required  to  provide  makeup 
fuel  for  operating  reactors  and  to  charge  new 
reactors. 

The  moet  Important  point  brought  out  by 
this  table  Is  that  U.S.  demand  for  separative 
work  will  exceed  the  17,000  ton-per-year  ca- 
pacity of  present  U.S.  plants  by  the  late 
1970's.  This  relatively  short  time  is  what 
makes  so  urgent  consideration  of  how  best 
to  increase  uranium  enrichment  capacity. 
Demand    continues   to    Increase   so   rapidly 
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that  by  1986,  plant  capacity  more  than  twice 
the  present  will  be  needed.  Predictions  be- 
yond 1985  become  progressively  more  uncer- 
tain, both  because  of  uncertainties  in  the 
growth  rate  of  nuclear  power  and  in  the  rate 
at  which  fast  breeders  will  be  Introduced  it 
seems  likely,  however,  that  the  annual  Us 
demand  will  remain  as  high  as  40.000  tons 
per  year  at  least  till   the  year  2000. 

The  estimates  of  Table  3  rhay  be  slightly 
high  for  the  following  reasons.  Boiling  water 
reactors  consume  slightly  less  separative 
work  than  pressurized  water  reactors.  Re- 
cycle  of  Plutonium  to  light  water  reactors 
would  reduce  somewhat  their  separative 
work  consumption.  A  few  fast  breeder  reac- 
tors, which  do  not  use  enriched  uranium, 
may  be  In  operation  by  1985.  However,  the 
continuing  small  production  of  enriched 
uranium  for  research  and  military  purposes 
would  make  the  total  U.S.  requirement  for 
separative  work  somewhat  higher,  so  that 
the  estimates  in  Table  3  are  probably  not  far 
off,  unless  the  growth  rate  of  nuclear  power 
should  be  appreciably  lower  than  the  AEC's 
median  prediction,  as  might  be  caused  by 
substantial  increases  In  nuclear  power  costs. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  noted  that 
an  increase  In  the  price  of  separative  work 
of  $1  per  kg  would  increase  the  cost  of 
electricity  from  a  pressurized  water  reactor 
having  the  characteristics  given  in  Table  2 
by  0.022  mUls/kwh. 

TABLE  2.-PRESSURI2EO  WATER  REACTOR 

Capacity,  megawatts: 

ElKtrit- 1,000 

Thermal 3  125 

Initial  fuel  charge; 

Metric  tons  uranium jj_5 

Average  percent  ol  uranium-235. 2  j 

Percent  of  uranium-235  in  makeup  fuel 3.2 

Burnup.  megawatt-days  per  ton 3\,M 

Percent  of  uranium-235  in  spent  fuel 09 

Average  uranium  makeup  rate  at  80  percent  capacity 

factor,  tons  per  year 29 

Separative  work  requirements;  ' 

Initial  charge,  metric  tons .   250 

Average  makeup,  metric.tons  per  year 130 


TABLE  3.-ESTIMATE  OF  SEPARATIVE  WORK  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  U.S.  NUCLEAR  POWERPLANTS 


1975       1980 


1985 


Installed  capacity,  megawatts 

electric .  60, 000  145, 000    255. 000 

Growth  rate,  megawatts  electric  per 

yaar 14.5       19.5        24.5 


Separative  work  required,  tons  per 
year: 

For  makeup  fuel 7,800    18,850     33.150 

For  initial  change 3.625      4.875       1.625 


Total 11.425    23,725     39,275 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  market  for  separa- 
tive work,  U.S.  diffusion  plants  are  expected 
to  sell  substantial  amounts  abroad.  The  AEC 
has  estimated  that  the  foreign  market  may 
be  as  high  as  60%  of  the  domestic  and  in 
fact  has  already  contracted  to  supply  over 
10,000  tons  of  separative  work  overseas 
through  toll  enrichment. 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  to  which  U.S.  en- 
riched uranium  will  be  sold  abroad  is  very 
uncertain.  The  U.K.  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
has  announced  plans  to  Increase  the  capacity 
of  Its  Capenhurst  plant  to  400  tons  per  year 
In  the  early  1970"s,  increasing  to  1,200  tons 
per  year  later  in  that  decade.  This  will  satisfy 
English  requirements  but  will  not  go  far  to- 
ward supplying  other  countries.  Costs  are 
said  to  be  about  15%  above  the  U.S.  celling. 
The  U.S.S.R  might  offer  to  sell  enriched 
uranium  In  Europe. 

Tlie  gas  centrifuge  process  Is  receiving  In- 
creasing attention  abroad.  A  cooperative 
program  to  investigate  a  Jointly  owned  cen- 
trifuge plant  was  recently  announced  by 
British.    Dutch   and   German   Interests.   Dr. 
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Bogaardt.  a  leading  Dutch  Investigator," 
estimated  that  the  unit  capital  cost  of  a 
2.500  ton  per  year  centrifuge  plant  would  be 
1131  per  kilogram  per  year,  with  direct  oper- 
ating cosu  of  $8  per  kilogram.  With  fixed 
charges  of  25  %  per  year,  the  unit  cost  of  sep- 
arative work  would  be  $41  per  kilogram, 
which  is  appreciably  higher  than  from  exist- 
ing U.S.  diffusion  plants  or  from  a  new,  large 
plant  built  at  the  AEC's  estimated  costs.  De- 
spite this,  the  centrifuge  process  has  consid- 
erable appeal  for  countries  wishing  to  have 
ihelr  own  source  of  enriched  uranliun  and 
willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  to  be  Independ- 
ent. Advantages  of  the  centrifuge  process  are 
its  lower  specific  power  consumption,  and 
the  fact  that  the  optimum  size  plant  Is 
much  smaller  than  for  gaseous  diffusion,  so 
that  minimum  unit  cost  is  obtainable  with 
a  capital  investment  of  only  a  few  hundred 
million  dollars,  instead  of  around  a  billion 
dollars.  Thus,  It  seems  likely  that  gas  centri- 
fuge plants  will  be  built  abroad  and  will  re- 
duce foreign  sales  of  separative  work  pro- 
duced In  the  U.S. 

4.    MEETING    rUTtJKE    DEMANDS 

Whether  or  not  these  foreign  enrichment 
ventures  materialize,  it  is  clear  that  the  de- 
mand for  sepjaratlve  work  will  exceed  present 
U.S.  capacity  by  the  late  1970's.  To  begin  to 
meet  this  increased  demand  the  AEC  Is  start- 
ing to  preproduce  slightly  enriched  uranium 
in  excess  of  the  amount  currently  needed. 
In  addition,  It  has  formulated  a  cascade  Im- 
provement program,  which  could  be  carried 
out  between  1972  and  1978  at  a  total  cost  of 
$475  million  and  which  would  Increase  plant 
capacity  by  4,700  metric  tons  per  year.  A  fur- 
ther capacity  increase  of  4,100  metric  tons 
per  year  could  be  achieved  in  1976  and  1977 
by  a  power  upratlng  program,  at  a  cost  of 
$130  million,  and  with  an  Increase  In  direct 
operating  costs  of  $47  million  per  year.  These 
measures,  taken  together,  would  Increase  the 
capacity  of  the  present  plants  to  25,800  tons 
of  separative  work  per  year.  The  unit  cost  of 
this  Incremental  separative  work  would  be 
only  $23  per  kilogram,  at  a  fixed  charge  rate 
of  25%  per  year.  The  increased  capacity  ob- 
tained by  these  plant  improvement  programs 
would  meet  U-S.  requirements  until  the  early 
I980's.  If  the  U.S.  continues  to  supply  most 
to  the  enriched  uranium  used  abroad,  the 
Improved  plants  would  be  fully  lotided  by 
the  late  1970"s. 

To  meet  the  Increasing  requirements  for 
separative  work  beyond  that  time,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  build  new  plant  capacity.  The 
ABC  has  estimated  that  using  improved  dif- 
fusion technology  available  by  1975,  a  diffu- 
sion plant  with  a  capacity  17.500  tons  per 
year  could  be  built  at  a  new  site  for  $1.3  bil- 
lion, for  a  unit  Investment  cost  of  $74  i>er 
kg  per  year.  If  the  new  plant  were  added  to 
the  present  Paducah  plant,  the  cost  would  be 
lower.  $1.0  billion,  for  a  unit  Investment  cost 
of  $57  per  kilogram  per  year.  In  these  new 
plants  electricity  at  4  mills  per  kilowatt  hour 
would  add  only  $9  per  kg  to  the  unit  cost  of 
separative  work,  and  other  direct  operating 
costs  would  be  under  $1  per  kg.  Thus,  the 
cost  of  separative  work  to  a  private  owner 
of  such  a  new  plant,  making  a  fixed  charge 
on  capital  of  25%  per  year,  would  still  be 
well  under  the  ABC's  present  celling  price  of 
$30  per  kg. 

Wherever  the  new  dlfftislon  plant  is  built, 
it  will  be  Important  to  have  dependable  elec- 
tric power  available  at  4  mills  or  less.  Sources 
of  energy  worth  considering  are  the  low-cost, 
uncommitted  hydro  sites  of  northern  Canada, 
low-cost    strip-mined    coal    In    the    western 


'Mr.  Bogaardt  and  P.  H.  Theyse;  Some 
Considerations  Regarding  the  Design  and  the 
Operation  of  an  Ultracentrlfuge  Facility. 
Paper  presented  at  Conference  on  the  Isotope 
Separation  of  Uranium,  sponsored  by  the 
Italian  Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  Turin, 
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United  States,  or  a  nuclear  power  plant  Itself, 
If  costs  can  be  brought  back  to  4  mUls. 

Another  possible  means  for  increasing  U.S. 
uranium  enrichment  capacity  would  be  to 
build  a  domestic  gas  centrifuge  plant.  Al- 
though all  reliable  information  about  this 
process  Is  classified,  prospective  entrants  Into 
the  uranium  enrichment  business  will  need 
to  have  full  access  to  Information  on  this 
process  and  Its  projected  economies. 

5.  ALTEBNATIVES  FOR  MEETING  rtJTDEE  DEMANDS 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  ensuring 
timely,  adequate  and  economic  supplies  of 
enriched  uranium,  the  AEC  has  been  eval- 
uating a  number  of  alternative  arrangements 
for  future  production  of  separative  work,  and 
a  number  of  specific  propweals  have  been 
made  both  In  government  and  Industry.  Be- 
fore describing  and  discussing  the  Individual 
alternatives,  it  is  well  to  note  some  general 
requirements  listed  as  follows  which  should 
be  met  in  any  future  arrangement: 
General  requirements  for  uranium  enrich- 
ment alternatives 

1.  Dependable  production. 

2.  High  efficiency  and  low  cost., 

3.  Fair  pricing. 

4.  Fair  return  to  Government. 

5.  Protection  of  classified  Information. 

6.  Fulfillment  of  Government's  commit- 
ments. 

Reliable  operation  and  dependable  produc- 
tion Is  obviously  of  paramount  importance. 

It  is  Important  that  future  owners  and 
operators  of  diffusion  plants  have  the  compe- 
tence and  incentive  to  reduce  costs.  Deepite 
twenty  years  of  experience  with  the  difluslon 
process,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement 
which  could  reduce  costs  substantially.  For 
example,  power  consumption  In  present 
plants  is  about  four  times  the  theoretical 
minimum  and  unit  Investment  costs  are 
high. 

If  nuclear  power  is  to  compete  on  an  equi- 
table basis  with  other  sources  of  power,  the 
price  charged  for  separative  work  should  rep- 
resent neither  a  subsidy  nor  an  unreasonably 
high  profit. 

If  the  present  plants  are  sold,  the  govern- 
ment should  receive  a  fair  price  for  them, 
taking  into  account  not  only  their  initial 
cost,  their  expected  future  life  and  the  cost 
of  equivalent  new  facilities,  but  also  the 
great  value  of  the  U-235  already  produced 
for  military  purposes.  Determination  of  what 
constitutes  a  fair  price  may  well  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  features  of  any  proposal 
involving  sale  of  existing  plants. 

So  long  as  diffusion  technology  is  classi- 
fied, it  win  be  desirable  to  keep  a  small  as 
possible  the  number  of  organizations  and 
Individuals  who  are  given  access  to  this  in- 
formation. 

Through  agreements  for  cooperation  and 
toll  enrichment  contracts,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  Incurred  obligations  all  over  the 
world  to  supply  enriched  uranium  for  periods 
up  to  thirty  years.  In  any  future  arrange- 
ment, the  government  will  have  to  ensure 
that  these  commitments  will  be  honored. 

In  addition  to  these  general  requirements, 
a  number  of  specific  considerations  which 
affect  certain  alternatives  will  appear  In  the 
forthcoming  discussion  of  individual  alter- 
natives. 

The  alternatives  to  be  discussed  are  listed 
below.  These  cover  pretty  well  the  full  range 
of  those  proposed.  Adoption  of  one  of  these 
alternatives  as  an  Interim  arrangement  In 
advance  of  another  Is  also  a  possibility. 

Alternatives  for  future  production  of 
enriched   uranium 

1.  Continued  AEC  ownership  of  all  facil- 
ities. 

2.  Ownership  by  new  Government  corpo- 
ration obtaining  funds  from  private  sources, 
like  TVA. 

3.  Joint  ownership  by  Government  and 
private  interests,  like  Comsat. 


4.  single,  prlvattly  owned,  regulated  mon- 
opoly, like  AT.  &  T. 

5.  Sale  of  all  three  plants  to  separate  pri- 
vate owners. 

6.  Sale  of  two  plants  to  separate  private 
owners,  with  interim  retention  of  third  plant 
by  Government. 

6.    CONTINUED    AEC    OWNERSHIP 

Continued  AEC  ownership  of  existing 
plants  has  recently  been  advocated  by  Chair- 
man Hollfield  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this 
alternative  involves  least  disruption  of  pres- 
ent operations,  that  present  operations  are 
already  efficient  and  reliable,  and  that  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  disclose  classified 
Information  to  additional  persons.  The  rea- 
soning goes:  We're  doing  all  right  now;  why 
change? 

The  most  serious  difficulty  with  continuing 
the  present  arrangement  Is  the  likelihood 
that  the  AEC  will  find  It  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  obtain  approval  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  Congress  to  obtain  funds 
first  for  preproduction  and  later  for  ex- 
panded facilities,  when  the  Increased  pro- 
duction is  to  be  for  purely  commercial  pur- 
poses. This  is  especially  true  in  the  present 
period  of  budgetary  stringency.  Annual  con- 
gressional appropriation  is  not  the  most  de- 
pendable process  for  ensuring  the  increased 
production  on  a  tight  schedule  which  will 
be  needed  if  the  growth  of  nuclear  power  Is 
not  to  be  held  back  by  lack  of  enriched 
uranium. 

There  are  other  drawbacks  to  continued 
AEC  ownership  which  are  common  to  the 
next  alternative,  ownership  by  a  new  govern- 
ment corporation  like  TVA.  and  which  will 
be  discussed  with  that  alternative. 

7.    GOVERNMENT    CORPORATION 

The  alternative  of  government  ownership 
by  a  new  corporation  obtaining  funds  by 
borrowing  from  private  sources  like  TVA  has 
the  big  advantage  of  removing  dependence 
on  the  Federal  budgetary  process  and  legis- 
lative appropriations.  Another  advantage  16 
that  it  could  be  adopted  without  extensive 
negotiations  between  the  government  and 
private  industry.  Even  though  many,  includ- 
ing myself,  do  not  think  this  the  best  ulti- 
mate arrangement,  it  Is  regarded  as  a  desira- 
ble interim  arrangement  to  permit  orderly 
development  of  means  for  meeting  the  future 
large  increase  in  demand  for  separative  work 
while  a  better  ultimate  arrangement  is  being 
worked  out. 

Other  advantages  of  sale  to  a  new  govern- 
ment corporation  include  little  interruption 
of  existing  operating  arrangements,  reassur- 
ance of  prospective  customers  that  separa- 
tive work  will  he  available  when  required, 
assured  provision  for  future  U.S.  government 
needs,  assured  fulfillment  of  existing  AEC 
commitments  to  supply  separative  work, 
minimal  disclosure  of  classified  Information 
to  additional  groups,  and  reimbursement  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the  plants  at  a  price 
considered  fair  by  the  government. 

There  are  a  number  of  disadvantages  with 
government  ownership  of  facilities  producing 
primarily  for  the  commercial  market,  in  com- 
petition with  private  Industry.  The  govern- 
ment uses  different  economic  ground  rules 
than  are  adopted  by  private  firms  responding 
to  market  influences.  Traditionally,  the  gov- 
ernment has  used  lower  discount  rates  than 
private  firms  in  evaluating  capital  expendi- 
tures. This  leads  to  the  government  allocat- 
ing more  economic  resources  to  productive 
ventures  than  private  firms  would  and  is 
viewed  by  many  economists  as  a  misuse  of 
national  resources.  Use  by  the  government  of 
one  set  of  ground  rules  in  setting  prices  for 
separative  work  and  use  by  private  firms  of 
another  set  in  pricing  alternative  services  or 
materials  leads  to  biased  competition  and  off- 
optimum  allocation  of  resources.  For  exam- 
ple. If  separative  work  were  priced  lower  on 
the  government  pricing  basis  than  it  would 
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be  on  the  baslaj  of  private  industry,  more 
nuclear  and  tewet  coal-burning  plants  would 
be  built,  at  greater  real  cost  to  the  nation, 
and  to  the  seitous  disadvantage  to  ooal 
producers. 

Continued  gotfemment  ownership  would 
entail  continued  loss  of  tax  revenue  by  the 
government,  unless  the  government's  price 
for  separative  werk  exceeded  its  coets  by  an 
amount  charged  In  lieu  of  taxes. 

Another  objection  to  continued  govern- 
ment ownership  Is  the  absence  of  economic 
competition  to  Induce  producers  to  advance 
technology,  redu^  coets  and  be  more  flex- 
ible In  meeting  ihe  needs  of  domestic  cus- 
tomers. Despite  tbe  high  quality  of  AEC  man- 
agement of  the  dljffuslon  plants  and  the  dedi- 
cated and  cost-oonsclous  operation  of  the 
plants  by  Carbld^  and  Goodyear,  one  would 
expect  service  mt>re  responsive  to  domestic 
customers'  needs  under  competitive  private 
ownership,  and  probably  lower  costs. 

S.     JOINT     GOVEBNilENT     AND     PRIVATE     OWNEH- 
]       SHIP 

COMSAT-like  jimt  ownership  of  all  urani- 
um enrichment  faicllltles  by  a  single  company 
partly  owned  by  the  government  and  partly 
by  private  Industry  has  many  of  the  advan- 
tages ajid  many  of  the  drawbacks  of  owner- 
ship by.  a.  100 '"c  government  corporation.  An 
additional  advantage  is  that  more  of  the 
principles  and  sjlUs  of  private  Industrial 
management  wo^ld  be  brought  into  the 
uranium  enrichment  industry.  Partially  off- 
setting this  is  thej  difficulty  that  representa- 
tives of  different  j  ownership  Interests,  from 
government  and  fijom  private  Industry,  might 
have  m  reconclllnjg  divergent  views  and  ob- 
jectives. Also  ne^tlatlons  for  sale  of  the 
plants  would  be  imore  complex  and  time- 
consuming  than  to  a  government  corpora- 
tion. 
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9.    SINGLE    l|RIVATE   CORPORATION 

Of  several  prop<»sal8  for  sale  of  the  diffu- 
sion plants  to  a  |lngle  private  corporation, 
I'm  going  to  comnient  on  only  one.  This  pro- 
posal was  made  re<^ntly  by  Philip  Spwm,  who 
contributed  so  mu  :h  to  the  U.S.  uranium  en- 
richment Industry  by  his  Imaginative  crea- 
tion of  OVEC,  a  power  generating  company 
Jointly  owned  by  aeveral  utilities  which  sup- 
plied electricity  at !  ow  cost  to  the  Portsmouth 
diffusion   plant.    To   purchase    the   diffusion 
plants  Mr.  Sporn   tias  suggested  creation  of 
another  OVEC-Uka  corporation  whose  owners 
would  be  six  to  twelve  of  the  leading  power 
compames  of  the   CJnlted  States  with  heavy 
commitments  to  nuclear  power.  The  new  cor- 
poration   would    produce    all    the    enriched 
uranium  made  In  tie  Urn  ted  States.  This  cor- 
poration would  guarantee  to  supply  the  gov- 
ernment's   own   future    needs    for    enriched 
uranium  and  would  take  over  the  AEC's  con- 
tracts   to    supply    separative    work.    On    the 
strength  of  its  Ion|t-term  contracts,  the  new 
corporation  would  be  able  to  raise  as  much 
as  90%    of  Its  cap  tal   by  sale  of  bonds,  as 
OVEC  has  done.  Pre  fits  on  the  remaimng  10% 
of  its  capital  in  thi  form  of  stock  owned  by 
the  participating  pawer  companies  would  be 
limited  by  some  P<deral  agency  such  as  the 
AEC   or   Federal    Power   Commission,   which 
would   be   responsil>Ie   for  regulating  profits 
and  all  other  features  of  this  monopoly. 

This  arrangemen;  has  most  of  the  advan- 
tages of  sale  to  a  government  corporation, 
except  for  the  greater  length  of  time  that 
would  be  needed  lo  conclude  arrangement 
between  the  government  and  a  private  group. 
In  addition,  it  has  the  advantage  of  bring- 
ing some  of  the  eijonomic  ground  rules  of 
private  business  li^to  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment Industry. 

Compared  with  s^le  to  three  different  own 
ers  of  Individual  plants,  sale  to  a  single 
private  oorporatloni  has  the  advantages  of 
simpler  and  shorter  negotiations,  less  disrup- 


tion of  existing  operating  arrangements, 
easier  transfer  of  existing  obligations  of  the 
ABC  and  disclosure  of  less  claselfled  mforma- 
tlon  to  fewer  additional  Individuals. 

There   are   however,   a   number   of   disad- 
vantages to  this  arrangement  which  lead  me 
to  prefer   having  more  than  one  firm  pro- 
vide enrichment  services.  The  most  serious 
objection  I  see  to  single  corporate  ownership 
Is  lack  of  competition,  which  provides  such 
a  strong  incentive  to  improve  service,   ad- 
vance technology  and  reduce  costs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  lack  of  Involvement  of  technically 
advanced    companies    from    the    process    or 
manufacturing  industries  would  deprive  the 
uranium  enrichment   industry  of   the   very 
substantial   technical   and  managerial  con- 
tributions   these    companies    might    make. 
Ownership  of  all  uranium  enrichment  facili- 
ties   by   power    companies    which    were   the 
principal  purchasers  of  its  services  and  which 
in  turn  were  not  subject  to  the  pressures  of 
competition  removes  still  further  the  spur  of 
competition  to  keep  the  price  of  separative 
work  low.  Again,  ownership  of  all  uranium 
enrichment  facilities  by  a  single  corporation 
could  lead   It  to  sell  more  separative  work 
and   buy  lees  natural   uranium  than  would 
represent  an  economic  optimum.  Finally,  the 
proposed  financing  scheme  of  90%  debt  and 
10%   equity  reduces  the  tax  revenue  to  the 
government  compared  with  more  usual  in- 
dustrial financing  arrangements,  even  though 
it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  separative  work 
and  through  it  the  cost  of  nuclear  electricity. 
Some  of  these  disadvantages  of  a  utility- 
owned  monopoly  could  be  mitigated  by  in- 
cluding firms  from  the  process  and  manu- 
facturing indtistrtes  among  the  part  owners. 
10.  thro:  private  corporations 
Sale  of  each  of  the  three  diffusion  plants 
to  a  different  private  corporation  has  been 
advocated  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Atomic 
Industrial     Forum's     uranium     enrichment 
study  committee.*  One  big  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  Is  provision  of  competition  in 
a  normal   economic  environment.   Competi- 
tion should  Improve  service  to  domestic  cus- 
tomers, advance  technology  and  reduce  costs, 
and   with   suitable  precautions  would   keep 
prices  within  reasonable  bounds.  Decisions 
between  additional  capital  expenditures  and 
Increased  operating  costs  would  be  made  on 
the  same  economic  basis  used  elsewhere  in 
industry.   This   Industry   would   compete  on 
the  same   basis  with   the   uranium  mining 
Industry  and  other  elements  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle,  and  with  the  fossU  fuel  Industry. 
And  most  Important,  some  of  this  country's 
leading    process    and    manufactxiring    firms 
would  be  encouraged  to  bring  their  talents 
to  bear  on  uranlima  enrichment  technology 
and   thus  hopefully  lower  costs. 

Sale  to  several  private  groups  is  not  with- 
out problems.  More  Individuals  would  have 
to  be  given  classified  information.  Pull  de- 
tails of  gaseous  diffusion  technology  and 
centrifuge  technology  would  have  to  be  dis- 
closed to  firms  Interested  In  purchasing  a 
diffusion  plant.  Assurance  would  be  required 
that  the  new  plant  owners  would  honor  the 
ABC's  present  commitments  to  sell  separative 
work  and  to  supply  the  government's  future 
needs  for  enriched  uranium.  Negotiations 
would  be  complex  and  time-consuming,  so 
that  transfer  of  the  plants  to  their  new 
owners  would  take  longer  than  to  a  single 
corporation. 

The  most  novel  element  of  diffusion  plant 
technology  is  the  separating  membrane,  or 
diffusion  barrier.  The  AEC  has  only  one  fa- 
cility for  developing  and  manufacturing  bar- 


*  Private  Ownership  and  Operation  of 
Uranium  Enrichment  Paclllties.  Report  of  a 
Study  Committee  of  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Ponim,  June  1968. 


riers,  at  Oak  Ridge.  If  aU  three  plants  were 
sold  to  different  groups,  the  disposition  of 
the  barrier  facility  would  present  a  problem 

With  all  three  plants  in  private  hands,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  other  firms  to  build 
additional  diffusion  plants  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  gaining  access  to  privately  held 
classified  technology. 

Finally,  there  U  a  real  question  whether 
three  completely  unregulated  firms  would 
provide  fuUy  effective  competition.  Studies 
by  Robert  Frederickson,  one  of  my  graduate 
students,  have  shown  that  U.S.  demand  for 
separative  work  will  be  relatively  inelastic 
that  is,  the  amount  of  separative  work  sold 
would  not  greatly  be  affected  by  the  price 
With  only  a  few  firms  in  competition,  self 
interest  would  cause  higher  prices  to  be 
charged  than  if  many  firms  were  competing 
The  remedy  for  this  Situation  U  either  to 
have  some  form  of  price  regulation  or  to 
make  It  easy  for  additional  firms  to  enter 
the  field  if  prices  were  raised  above  the  cost 
to  a  new  producer. 

11.    INTERIM    SALE    OF    TWO    PLANTS 

To  gain  the  advantages  of  private  owner- 
ship Of  the  diffusion  plants  by  more  than 
one  firm  while  dealing  with  the  problems 
Just  mentioned,  the  following  compromise 
course  of  action  has  been  suggested. 

As    an    initial    step,    all    diffusion   plants 
would  be  sold  to  a  single  government-owned 
corporation  authorized  to  borrow  from  pri- 
vate sources,  so  that  preproductlon  and  plant 
Improvement  could  continue  In  an  orderly 
manner.  After  a  short  time  specified  in  its 
charter,  the  new  corporation  would  offer  for 
sale  the  Paducah  and  Portsmouth  plants  to 
two  different  private  groups  under  competi- 
tive bids.  The  corporation  would  retam  the 
Oak  Ridge  plant  and  barrier  faculty  until  a 
fourth  plant  was  In  operation,  at  which  time 
the  government  would  be  committed  to  with- 
draw from  the  industry  through  sale  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  faculties.  The  government  would 
announce   that   until   that   time   separative 
work  from  the  Oak  Ridge  plant  and  in  the 
form  of  preproduced  enriched  uranium  would 
be  sold  at  or  under  the  celling  price  of  $30 
per  kUogram,  escalated  when  necessary.  The 
Oak  Ridge  plant  would  be  used  to  fulfill  the 
ABC's  present  commitments.  The  Oak  Ridge 
plant  would  be  used  to  provide  information 
on  gaseous  diffusion  technology  to  additional 
firms  who  decided  to  build  new  plants  when 
the  market  Justified  new  capacity.  This  would 
reduce  the  bar  to  entry  of  new  firms  which 
would   exist   if   all   plants   were   in   private 
hands.  This  arrangement  would  provide  In- 
direct regulation  of  the  price  of  separative 
work   until   at   least   four   firms    were   com- 
peting. Interim  retention  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
plant   would   give   Interested   firms    time  to 
acquire  capabUity  to  manufacture  and  Im- 
prove barrier. 

By  these  means  uranium  enrichment  would 
become  a  normally  functioning  part  of  pri- 
vately owned,  competitive  U.S.  business,  and 
the  last,  anomalous  element  of  government 
ownership  would  be  removed  from  the  com- 
mercial nuclear  power  industry. 

12.     CONCLUSIONS 

I'm  going  to  conclude  by  stating  three 
main  p>oints  that  I'm  personally  eonvlnced  of. 
First,  continuation  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  AEC  ownership  and  op>eratlon  of  the 
diffusion  plants  will  not  ensure  that  uranium 
enrichment  capacity  will  be  expanded  as 
rapidly  as  needed  for  the  growing  nuclear 
power  Industry.  Second,  sale  of  the  diffusion 
plants  to  one  or  more  private  owners  is  both 
feasible  and  desirable.  Third,  competition 
among  four  or  more  Independent  plant  own- 
ers is  preferable  to  ownership  of  all  plants  by 
a  single  monopoly. 

It  wUl  be  interesting  to  hear  the  panel's 
views  on  these  and  related  p>oints. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  AND  COSTS  OF  SEPARATIVE  WORK 


Prices: 

AEC's  present  price 

AEC's  ceiling  price  lor  toll  enrichment. 


Per 
kilogram 

$26 

30 


Unit  Direct 

Capacity,        investment  operating  Total 

Capital                  tons           cost,  per  costs  cost  > 

cost            per  year  kilogram-year  per  kilogram  per  kilogram 


From  present  plants J2, 000, 000, 000  17,000 

111,360,000,000 

•  1,000,000,000 

From  Cascade  improvement 475,000,000  4,700 

From  power  u prating 130,000,000  4.100 

From  new  diffusion  plant: 

At  Paducah 1,000,000,000  17,500 

At  new  site 1,300,000,000  17,500 

From  centrifuge.™ 330,000,000  2,500 


135 

15.0 

$48.75 

80 

15.0 

35 

59 

15.0 

29.75 

101  .... 

20.20 

32 

11.5 

19.5 

57 

10.0 

24.25 

74 

10.0 

28.5 

131 

8.0 

40.75 

I  Filed  charge  rate  is  25  percent  per  year 

>  Depreciated  value  as  of  1967 

I  Estimated  depreciated  value  as  of  1972 


CRIME 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  PoFF)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that 
all  ray  colleagues  will  agree,  our  constitu- 
ents are  deeply  concerned — and,  indeed, 
alarmed — about  crime  and  rightly  so. 
Crime  has  invaded  the  American  home. 
It  drops  in  through  the  mail  slot.  It  pur- 
sues our  children  from  the  schoolyard. 
It  is  delivered  in  the  grocery  bags.  Crime 
Is  not  always  violent ;  it  can  be  insidious. 

I  am  talking  about  the  obscenity  that 
is  being  put  into  the  hands  of  our  fam- 
ilies through  the  use  of  the  U.S.  mails. 

I  am  talking  about  the  sale  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  which  have  been 
smuggled  into  this  country  and  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  our  children  by  the 
professional — and  often  the  desperate — 
criminal. 

I  am  talking  about  the  price  we  pay  for 
organized  crime,  even  in  the  weekly  food 
bill. 

A  lock  on  the  door  or  a  policeman  on 
the  comer  cannot  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection from  this  kind  of  criminal  In- 
fluence. There  must  be  more.  There  must 
be  a  nationwide  attack  on  this  nation- 
wide problem. 

In  launching  thlsV  attack,  we  must 
know  what  we  can  expect  in  the  way  of 
leadership.  We  do  not  expect  that  this 
administration  will  produce  a  quick  cure 
for  what  has  become  a  chronic  condition. 
What  we  do  expect  is  that  the  admin- 
istration will  show  us  new  approaches  for 
using  the  laws  we  have  to  better  attack 
the  problems  we  have.  Then,  if  this  Con- 
gress is  to  use  legislation  as  the  problem- 
solving  device  it  should  be,  we  must  use 
every  means  at  our  disposal  to  better 
understand  the  scope  of  the  problems 
and  how  they  affect  the  people  of  this 
country. 

We  can  begin  by  looking  at  two  or 
three  areas  of  criminal  activity. 

In  1968  over  a  hundred  thousand  com- 
plaints about  obscene  materials  in  the 
mails  were  reported.  How  many  more 
were  unreported? 

The  adults  In  our  society  can  reject  the 
influences  of  lewd  materials  which  come, 
without  request.  Into  their  hands,  but 
what  about  the  influence  on  the  children 
of  our  society?  The  use  of  the  U.S.  mall 


service  is  a  matter  of  Federal  responsibil-, 
ity.  We  must  respond  to  the  need  for 
better  regulation. 

A  more  damaging  influence  than  the 
smut  peddler  is  the  pot  peddler  in  our 
society.  Studies  have  revealed  that  use  of 
drugs  runs  as  high  as  50  percent  In  cer- 
tain population  groups  in  the  country. 
Even  more  appalling  is  the  increasing 
number  of  young  people  who  come  imder 
the  Influence  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs.  There  is  a  pressing  need  to  stop 
the  illegal  flow  of  these  drugs  into  our 
country  and  throughout  the  country. 

Neither  the  dissemination  of  obscene 
materials  nor  the  trafilc  in  dangerous 
drugs  is  anything  new.  These  activities 
have  been  with  us  for  some  time.  What 
confronts  us  today,  however,  is  the  pro- 
portion to  which  these  activities  have 
begun  to  affect  us  all — and  especially  our 
young  people. 

There  are  many  other  areas  I  could 
mention,  but  I  will  move  on  to  that 
hydraheaded  principal  citizen  in  the 
world  of  illegal  activity.  He  is  an  empire 
builder  who  funds  his  vast  enterprises 
with  profits  from  crime.  He  is  a  business- 
man of  the  first  order  who  controls 
money  and  who  controls  lives  that  could 
otherwise  be  contributing  to  lawful  pro- 
ductivity in  this  country.  This  principal 
citizen  of  the  underworld  is  organized 
crime. 

The  Task  Force  on  Organized  Crime  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
reported : 

The  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  may  go  up  one 
cent  as  the  result  of  an  organized  crime 
conspiracy,  but  a  housewife  has  no  way  of 
knowing  why  she  Is  paying  more.  If  orga- 
nized criminals  paid  Income  tax  on  every  cent 
of  their  vast  earnings  everybody's  tax  bill 
would  go  down,  but  no  one  knows  how  much. 

Dealing  in  narcotics,  loan  sharking, 
gambling,  and  through  the  Infiltration 
of  legitimate  business,  organized  criminal 
groups  extend  their  operations  to  every 
comer  of  this  country. 

Profits  from  any  illegal  transactions 
flow  into  the  channels  of  organized 
crime  and  fill  its  giant  financial  reser- 
voirs. It  is  this  fact  which  makes  this 
area  of  criminal  activity  so  awesome.  We 
have  laws  to  cope  with  this  problem,  but 
we  need  determination  to  use  them  more 
effectively. 

In  enumerating  even  a  few  of  the  prob- 


lems of  law  enforcement,  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  mention  our  system  of 
corrections,  f 

Our  concern  with  crime  does  not  end 
when  we  have  enforced  a  law  and  con- 
victed a  lawbreaker.  Our  concern  merely 
shifts  from  focusing  on  the  illegal  activ- 
ity to  focus  on  the  individual  who  has 
offended. 

Too  often  a  prisoner  Is  released  only  to 
repeat  his  pattern  of  behavior.  In  this  re- 
spect we  are  failing  in  our  corrections 
system. 

Not  only  do  we  frequently  fall  to  re- 
turn a  better  citizen  to  free  society,  but 
we  sometimes  return  a  person  who  pre- 
sents a  greater  danger  than  when  he  was 
incarcerated  in  the  first  Instance.  We 
must  find  a  means  to  Insure  that  those 
who  first  enter  our  prisons  do  not  become 
the  students  of  the  hardened  criminals 
they  find  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  time  for  a  new 
commitment  to  more  effective  Federal 
leadership  in  the  fight  against  crime. 
With  meaningful  leadership  and  a  sin- 
cere effort  on  our  part  to  better  under- 
stand the  problems  against  which  we 
need  to  legislate,  we  can  find  solutions. 
But  we  carmot  find  them  all  ourselves.  No 
governmental  unit,  State  or  Federal,  can 
fight  this  battle  alone.  We  must  have  a 
concerted  effort. 

All  across  this  country  there  are  citi- 
zens and  groups  of  citizens  who  would 
lend  their  knowledge  and  energies  to 
thwart  this  invasion  of  crime.  As  a  part 
of  our  concerted  effort,  we  must  involve 
these  people  so  that  we  may  profit  from 
their  ideas  and  their  experiences.  We 
must  find  a  way.  I  believe  this  adminis- 
tration, with  the  support  of  Congress, 
can  find  the  way. 


TALKING  THE  NITTY  GRITTY 
ABOUT  COLLEGE  DISORDERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  <Mr.  Edwards)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  outbreak  of  violence  at  Har- 
vard University  in  the  past  few  days  pro- 
vides fresh  evidence  that  disorder  in 
American  colleges  and  universities  is 
with  us  today  as  much  as  ever. 

The  Harvard  situation  also  reveals 
still  another  sign  that  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society — SDS — plays  a 
consistent  role  in  campus  disorder,  a  role 
that  must  be  considered  as  significant 
in  any  realistic  appraisal  of  this  matter. 

One  of  the  student  leaders  of  SDS  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  was  quoted 
recently  on  the  methods  SDS  uses  to 
reach  students.  He  said  they  start  by 
talking  to  people  on  the  top  floor  of  a 
dormitory,  and  work  down.  He  says: 

We  talk  nitty  gritty,  basic  radicalism, 
getting  control  of  your  life  from  the  forces 
which  are  manipulating  you. 

He  adds  that  they  pick  the  issues  that 
can  be  given  a  "nitty  gritty  context" 
like  draft  resistance,  the  rental  rate  of 
rooms,  party  rules,  and  regulations  for 
visiting  hours  in  dormitory  rooms. 

The  idea  is  that  ferment  spreads  to 
all  floors  of  the  dorm,  and  then  to  other 
areas  of  the  campus.  And  soon  you  have 
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got  a  riot,  or  t,  sit-in,  or  some  form  of 
disorder  going 

This  kind  of  activity  is  a  very  real  part, 
though  not  th*  whole  story,  of  the  cam- 


pus disorders  which  have  taken  place 
in  recent  mont  is. 

These  disorders  are  complex  in  their 
origin  and  in  their  variations.  And  they 
are  serious  because  they  have  produced 
interruptions  tn  classes,  hate  and  mis- 
understanding^ and  even  violent  death  to 
some. 

I  believe  thflre  is  a  deep  need  for  all 
concerned  to  ctnsider  these  events  care- 
fully, try  to  get  a  proper  perspective,  and 
try  to  separate!  the  sense  from  the  non- 
sense: in  short,  to  talk  the  nitty  gritty. 

With  that  i4  mind  we  should  take  a 
moment  to  seel  just  who  the  people  are 
who  have  become  involved,  and  who  are 
affected,  by  thdse  campus  disorders.  And 
having  determined  who  the  people  are, 
then  let  us  talk  Initty  gritty. 

TH^     ORGANIZKRS 

Let  us  consl|ler  first  the  people  who 
are  doing  the  rioting.  These  are  of  two 
groups^  the  organizers  and  the  organized. 
Of  these  two  ^oups  the  organizers  are 
a  small  minority  in  numbers,  but  their 
organizing  activity  has  real  and  decisive 
influence  in  the  nature  of  the  disorder. 

The  organizers  themselves  are  of  two 
groups.  The  flrit  are  the  so-called  white 
radicals  who  rise  to  whatever  cause  seems 
to  have  high  potential  for  the  agitation 
of  student  emcition  and  protest  on  any 
particular  campus. 

The  issue  m4y  be  room  rental  rates, 
black  studies  programs,  draft  resistance, 
authority  to  hije  and  Are  faculty  mem- 
bers, or  other  issues,  such  as  the  ROTC 
program  which  i  is  the  issue  at  Harvard 
today. 

These  people  isay  they  oppose  the  "es- 
tablishment" in  general,  and  their  col- 
lege adminlstrajtors  in  particular.  They 
say  the  educatioh  programs  must  be  more 
relevant,  and  that  students  must  have 
more  say  in  ru|ining  the  campus.  They 
claim  to  stand  lor  social  justice. 

The  second  group  of  organizers  are 
the  so-called  b^ck  militants  who  focus 
their  attention  ion  what  they  say  is  the 
need  for  better  lireaks  for  black  students. 

This  means  more  black  students  ad- 
mitted, more  Jlack  faculty  members 
hired,  and  mere,  not  less,  separate 
campus  activity  for  blacks,  including 
segregated  livini ',  quarters  in  some  cases, 
and  programs  of  black  studies. 
-  The  idea  of  black  separatism  is  very 
alive  on  some  cf  our  college  campuses. 
At  the  new  Federal  City  College  in 
.Vashington,  D.('..  for  example,  the  con- 
cept of  black  studies  has  mushroomed 
in  a  few  short  months. 

The  idea  started  with  courses  in  hu- 
manities and  sojial  sciences  to  convey  a 
realistic  view  of  the  constructive  role 
played  by  black;  in  our  country.  Today 
it  has  grown  in  its  concept  to  a  college 
within  a  college  designed  to  build  a  sep- 
arate "black  na;ion"  through  militancy 
and  violence. 

The  new  approach  might  include 
courses  in  black  physical  education  with 
instruction  in  karate — though  it  is  Japa- 
nese in  origin- -stick  fighting,  rifiery, 
and  the  "African  himt.  '  And  also  'black 
matliematics." 


The  proposed  curriculum,  according 
to  my  information,  provides  for  the  first 
2  years  devoted  to  eradicating  "white 
values"  from  the  minds  of  new  students. 
Ihe  latter  2  years  are  intended  for 
stiTJCturing  attitudes  of  separatism. 

The  man  heading  the  black  studies 
program  evidently  is  a  man  who  has  lec- 
tured students  elsewhere  on  the  making 
of  firebombs  and  handgrenades. 

While  not  all  the  faculty,  and  perhaps 
only  a  minority  of  the  students  at  Fed- 
eral City  College  share  these  militantly 
separatist  views  of  what  a  black  studies 
program  should  be.  the  direction  of  the 
project  must  be  of  great  concern  for 
those  who  have  believed  that  integra- 
tion, not  segregation,  is  our  national 
poMcy. 

Federal  City  College  depends  on  con- 
gressional appropriation  for  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  its  support.  Can  Con- 
gress responsibly  vote  funds  for  a  college 
which  appears  to  foster  such  an  ap- 
proach to  education?  I  do  not  think  it 
can. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  I  will  want  to  know  if 
the  college  provost  has  been  correctly 
quoted  as  saying  "A  well-disciplined  and 
intense  cadre  of  white  radicals  and  black 
separatists  who  neglect  academic  prin- 
ciples for  revolutionary  ends"  has  almost 
taken  over  the  faculty  of  Federal  City 
College. 

These  organizers,  black  and  white,  are 
skillful,  well-trained,  cynical  people 
whose  interests  are  not  constructive,  but 
destructive.  Some,  but  not  all,  are  asso- 
ciated with  SDS.  Some  are  not  really 
students  at  all,  but  pretend  to  be. 

Some  remain  in  one  place  and  become 
known  as  local  people,  while  others  go 
from  campus  to  campus.  Most  concen- 
trate their  activity  at  college  level,  but 
some  are  now  working  vigorously  at  the 
high  school  level  peddling  drugs,  hate, 
and  obscenity  as  part  of  their  organiza- 
tional work. 

The  nitty  gritty  to  consider  here  is  that 
these  people  do  not  in  any  way  want  to 
make  education  work  better.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  working  for  revolution 
pure  and  simple.  They  seek  to  destroy, 
not  build;  to  kill  off  the  democratic  sys- 
tem, not  improve  it. 

THE    ORGANIZZD 

The  second  major  category  of  persons 
involved  in  campus  disorder  are  those 
who  simply  respond  to  the  agitational 
techniques  of  the  organizers. 

And  there  is  a  fertile  field  of  young 
people  who  are  susceptible,  receptive  to 
the  seeds  of  distriist,  misunderstanding, 
hate,  and  violence  planted  among  them. 

The  college-age  population  of  our 
country  today  is  the  first  generation 
weaned  on  television.  These  are  people 
who  have  vicariously  experienced  an  in- 
credibly broad  range  of  events,  from 
orbiting  the  moon,  to  heart  transplants, 
from  monstrous  science-fiction  violence 
to  deathly  combat  in  Asian  jimgles,  all 
in  living  color. 

Problems  of  the  world  have  been  neatly 
packaged  for  these  yoimg  people  in  5-  or 
15-minute  wrapups  just  before  the  spe- 
cial reports  on  starvation  in  Biafra.  They 
have  been  Interpreted  in  honeytoned 
voices  which  in  some  cases  have  become 


more  familiar  than  those  of  mother  and 
dad,  but  just  on  what  basis  this  Interpre- 
tation is  prepared,  few  can  be  expected 
to  inquire. 

Scientific  advancement  has  been  awe- 
somely fast  in  the  past  15  years,  far 
faster  than  anyone's  morsQ  judgment 
can  match.  Broadcast  and  printed  ad- 
vertisements have  promised  instant  solu- 
tions for  all  kinds  of  maladies  both  real 
and  imagined. 

Furthermore,  Government  has  been 
guilty  of  engaging  irresponsible  in  prom- 
ising easy  solutions  to  immense  prob- 
lems. Total  reliance  on  Government  has 
been  encouraged  while  individual  and 
family  reliance  has  been  discouraged. 
Irresponsibility  has  been  fostered  as  an 
ingrown  element  of  official  Government 
programs. 

In  too  many  cases  the  parents  of  to- 
day's college-age  people  have  believed 
that  maximum  permissiveness  was  the 
only  way  to  encourage  self-expression, 
and  that  this  was  the  main  goal.  Provid- 
ing direction  to  a  child  has  been  consid- 
ered to  be  an  inhibiting  infiuence. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  college  students 
are  susceptible  to  those  who  claim  to 
stand  for  social  justice? 

Most  college  students  today  are  mor- 
ally sensitive,  impatient,  sophisticated, 
and  filled  with  a  sense  that  the  world  is 
such  a  mess  that  about  any  course  of 
action  they  devise  would  have  to  provide 
improvement.  To  this  extent  their  atti- 
tudes should  be  welcomed,  and  encour- 
aged in  a  positive,  constructive  direction. 

But  with  some,  their  impatience  ex- 
ceeds and  distorts  their  perspective.  They 
seek  instant  gratification,  and  see  no 
reason  why  they  shouldn't  have  it. 

Without  goals,  without  a  real  concept 
of  direction  either  for  themselves  or  for 
their  communities  or  their  countrj'.  and 
without  an  understanding  of  compara- 
tive political  and  economic  realities,  they 
easily  drift  into  attitudes  of  alienation. 
They  support  nothing  and  oppose 
everything. 

They  are  easy  game  for  the  organizers 
who  urge  "socially  significant"  mob  ac- 
tion as  a  means  of  establishing  "justice" 
and  "relevancy."  In  the  nitty  gritty  con- 
text, the  manipulators  have  gained  con- 
trol of  the  alienated,  not  in  any  radical 
or  innovative  way,  but  in  the  same  way 
despots  have  gained  control  of  the 
masses  from  the  beginning  of  history 
right  down  through  Hitler,  Stalin,  and 
Mao  Tse-tung. 

THE    SERIOUS    STUDENTS 

But  these  organizable  students  are  not 
the  majority  at  all.  The  majority  of  to- 
day's students  are  aware,  morally  sensi- 
tive, intelligent  people  who  retain  their 
perspective.  What  they  want  is  simply  to 
pursue  their  education. 

These  serious  students,  white  and  black 
aUke,  probably  do  not  give  full  approval 
to  their  college  administration  in  most 
cases.  But  they  are  responsible,  ener- 
getic, capable,  and  most  important,  un- 
derstanding that  an  education  will  pro- 
vide them  with  immense  opportunity. 

They  sense,  and  rightly  so,  I  think, 
that  while  nobody  owes  them  a  living, 
their  opportimities  for  an  education  are 
very  valuable,  and  that  with  an  education 
their  prospects  for  pleasant  and  produc- 
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tive  lives  within  the  system  are  virtually 
unlimited.  They  want  change  on  the 
campus  to  be  constructive,  not  destruc- 
tive. 

The  nitty-gritty  consideration  here  is 
that  these  serious  students  ought  to  be 
accorded  full  rights  to  pursue  their  edu- 
cation free  of  disruption  engineered  by 
the  malcontents. 

To  say  that  a  minority  of  students  can 
rightfully  close  down  a  college  or  uni- 
versity when  the  majority  wishes  to  learn, 
and  to  do  this  under  the  camouflage  of 
social  justice,  is  blatant  hypocrisy. 

THE    COLLEGES 

Now  what  about  the  colleges  them- 
selves? Do  they  need  improvement?  Of 
course  they  do.  Many  of  them  provide 
only  very  impersonal,  computerized  con- 
tact between  the  student  and  the  col- 
lege administration. 

At  one  university  each  student's  pri- 
mary identification  is  his  social  security 
number,  for  example.  And  it  may  be  that 
in  social  sciences,  education,  and  human- 
ities, there  are  tendencies  to  drift  away 
from  the  kind  of  study  material  today's 
students  would  consider  most  useful. 

There  is  probably  a  core  of  legitimacy 
to  many  of  the  major  complaints  heard 
on  the  campus  today.  The  tendency  for 
an  established  system  of  administration 
to  perpetuate  itself  in  its  own  image  must 
be  at  least  as  strong  on  a  college  campus 
as  in  business,  government,  or  elsewhere. 

But  the  nitty  gritty  to  consider  here  is 
that  our  system  of  higher  education  must 
be  doing  something  right,  or  we  would 
not  see  our  economic,  scientific,  indus- 
trial, and  yes,  our  cultural  achievements 
be  what  they  are  today. 

They  must  be  doing  something  right  or 
U.S.  higher  education,  in  terms  of  its 
overall  quality,  and  availability,  would 
not  be  the  immense  envy  of  almost  every 
nation  in  the  world  today. 

To  suggest  that  dissent  has  been 
stifled  on  college  campuses  in  this  coun- 
try is  absolute  tommyrot.  In  no  place 
and  at  no  time  in  the  world  have  op- 
portunities for  student  expression  of 
opinion,  whatever  that  opinion  may  be, 
been  greater  than  on  the  American  csun- 
pus  today. 

The  militants,  black  and  white  alike, 
are  as  phony  as  they  can  be  when  they 
use  the  shibboleth  of  "dissent"  as  a  tool 
with  which  to  organize  student  mob  ac- 
tion. They  do  not  want  improvement  of 
the  education  system,  they  clearly  want 
its  destruction.  They  do  not  want  re- 
form, but  closing  of  the  classrooms. 

Concerned  students  must  come  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  construc- 
tive improvement  and  destructive  emo- 
tionalism: between  those  who  really 
want  an  education  and  those  who  seek 
to  manipulate  others  as  a  weapon  for 
bringing  down  the  social,  educational, 
and  cultural  fabric  of  the  Nation. 

THE    GOVERNMENT 

When  disorder  breaks  out  on  a  college 
campus  there  is  a  natural  reaction  among 
many  people  to  have  the  CSrOvernment, 
Federal  or  State,  jump  into  the  fray  and 
restore  order.  But  while  there  are  some 
steps  goverrmient  can  take,  the  realistic 
solutions  must  develop  on  the  campus  it- 
self. The  National  Guard,  the  Army,  and 
Federal  dictation  have  no  place  in  edu- 


cation. The  strength  of  American  edu- 
cation is  in  its  decentralized  character, 
not  in  centralized  authority.  Washing- 
ton cannot,  and  should  not,  be  in  the 
business  of  standardizing  admission 
qualifications,  hiring  faculty,  regulating 
visiting  hours  in  dormitories,  or  other- 
wise imposing  its  will  on  matters  which 
are  rightfully  the  responsibility  of  col- 
leges and  universities  themselves. 

College  administrators  should,  in  my 
view,  be  quick  to  eject  from  the  campus 
those  individuals  who  show  their  motives 
to  be  destructive  rather  than  construc- 
tive. Some  have  done  this.  More  should 
follow. 

But  they  must  be  afforded  every  op- 
portunity to  keep  their  own  house  in 
order  before  Goverment  takes  it  upon 
itself  to  Interfere.  And  yet,  because  of 
the  violence,  the  destruction  of  property, 
the  take-over  of  school  buildings,  the 
use  of  the  National  Guard  and  other 
elements  of  the  Government  in  some 
cases  becomes  essential.  Of  course  this  is 
regrettable. 

The  Government  can  help  in  other 
ways.  What  are  some  of  the  steps  that 
the  Government  can  properly  take? 

To  help  deal  with  the  core  agitators. 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  has 
said  that  the  Justice  Department  is 
vigorously  investigating  possible  viola- 
tions of  the  antiriot  provisions  of  the 
1968  Civil  Rights  Act. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  antiriot 
provision  I  am  encouraged  by  this  de- 
velopment. This  provision  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  cross  State  lines  with 
intent  to  Incite  or  organize  or  encourage 
or  participate  in  a  riot. 

The  Attorney  General  has  said  that 
small  nvunbers  of  people  are  doing  just 
that  today  in  events  leading  to  college 
disorders.  This  law  should  be  enforced. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  stands  in  support  of  enforce- 
ment and  that  the  public  takes  the  same 
positlori. 

Another  way  the  Federal  Government 
becomes  involved  is  in  cormection  with 
its  program  of  assistance.  Title  VI  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  permits  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  withhold  funds  from 
programs  in  which  there  has  been  found 
to  be  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  in  the  applica- 
tion of  such  funds. 

The  militant  advocates  of  black  stud- 
ies programs  are  blatantly  promoting 
programs  that  clearly  meet  this  defini- 
tion in  cases  where  Federal  programs  are 
involved.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appears  to  be 
taking  action  In  this  regard.  The  issue  ap- 
pears to  be  drawn.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  people  of  our  country  today  in  1969 
expect  to  see  an  evenhanded  applica- 
tion of  provisions  of  this  kind.  Segrega- 
tion, if  a  wrongful  phenomenon  by 
terms  of  legislation,  executive  branch 
policy,  and  Supreme  Court  decision,  then 
must  be  wrong  wherever  it  occurs.  And 
if  black  militants  now  demand  segrega- 
tion, consistency  demands  that  either  we 
act  against  it  or  else  undertake  a  massive 
new  look  at  the  whole  issue  of  segrega- 
tion itself. 

Still  further.  Congress  provided  In 
1968,  In  amending  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  that  Federal  school  assistance  to  an 


individual  be  cut  off  when  an  institu- 
tion determines  that  he  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  or  when  he  willfully 
refuses  to  obey  a  regulation  of  the  iristi- 
tution  and  the  refusal  is  of  a  serious 
nature  and  contributes  to  a  disruption 
of  the  institution's  activities.  This  is  a 
mild  measure  because  It  leaves  the  pri- 
mary discretion  where  It  was  at  the  be- 
ginning, with  the  college  administrator. 
However,  it  does  provide  the  college  with 
an  additional  tool  for  handling  its  af- 
fairs. 

A  more  effective  action  was  taken  by 
Congress  In  adding  to  the  fiscal  1969 
HEW  appropriations  bill  a  provision  that 
bars  Federal  aid  to  any  student  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  in  connection 
with  college  disorders.  Federal  action  un- 
der this  law.  however,  depends  first  on 
a  conviction  having  in  fact  been  made. 
It  does  not  authorize  blanket  Federal  ac- 
tion in  cutting  off  aid.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  useful  to  note  that  legislatures 
of  some  18  States  are  now  considering 
some  form  of  antidemonstration  laws. 
They  should  be  encouraged.  As  convic- 
tions of  illegal  behavior  increases  then 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  will  be  enabled 
to  at  least  stop  helping  the  trouble- 
makers. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  should,  in  my  view,  and  in 
the  view  of  millions  of  Americans,  use 
the  legal  tools  at  its  disposal  to  maxi- 
mum effectiveness.  And  I  feel  optimistic 
that  this  will  be  the  case.  According  to 
my  information  the  Department  has  sent 
notice  to  the  Nation's  colleges  that  con- 
victed campus  demonstrators  are  not 
eligible  for  Federal  aid.  I  regard  this  as 
a  first  step  in  the  right  direction.  Addi- 
tional steps  should  be  taken  soon. 

CLEARING  THE  AIR 

It  seems  evident  that  what  we  need  on 
the  college  campus  today  is  a  clearing  of 
the  air.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
fog — confusion  that  has  developed,  and 
deliberately  developed,  by  small  numbers 
of  organizers  who  are  using  other  per- 
sons for  their  own  ends. 

These  organizers  claim  to  champion 
the  cause  of  free  expression,  noncon- 
formity, and  participatory  democracy, 
but  they  really  are  working  to  produce 
an  anarchy  which  would  be  followed  by 
the  tightest  authoritarian  government. 
I  believe  they  understand  this.  The  end 
result  would  be  suppression  of  freedom, 
rigid  conformity,  and-e  police  state. 

An  important  key  to  the  behavior  of 
these  E>eople  is  that  they  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  easy  act  of  negativism,  en- 
tering criticism  of  what  exists,  but  they 
stop  there.  When  asked  to  suggest  in  a 
positive  way  what  it  is  they  set  forth  as 
an  improved  system  they  are  very  vague. 
The  fact  is  they  have  either  nothing  at 
all  to  suggest  or  else  they  really  favor  a 
dictatorial  system  which  they  dare  not 
mention  In  the  knowledge  that  if  they 
did  so  their  gross  hypocrisy  would  be 
exposed. 

They  say  they  need  to  be  afforded  a 
greater  measure  of  responsibility  in  their 
own  lives  and  in  the  administration  of 
colleges,  but  one  of  their  first  demands 
is  often  to  be  granted  assurance  that  they 
win  not  be  held  responsible  for  their  dis- 
orderly activity. 
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This  la  absurd.  They  talk  first  about 
the  need  for  open  discxisslon  of  their 
grievances,  but  end  by  presenting  de- 
mands they  say  are  "nonnegotlable." 

The  nitty  gritty  to  consider  here  Is 
that  these  organizers  are  not  really  op- 
posed to  power  and  the  establishment. 
On  the  contrary  they  simply  want  to  be 
the  establishment  and  to  have  the  power 
themselves. 

They  are  not  libertarian,  but  authori- 
tarian. They  dp  not  want  free  Individ- 
uals, but  individuals  subservient  to  them. 
They  do  not  w4nt  free  inquiry,  but  rath- 
er a  closing  off  of  debate  and  discussion, 
enforced  by  their  own  decree  and  their 
own  power. 

These  are  th^  facts  as  I  see  them.  It  is 
my  hope  that  persons  concerned  with 
this  problem  w|ll  utilize  reason  and  com- 
monsense  in  their  considerations,  and 
that  our  education  system  will  continue 
to  grow  and  in^prove  and  serve  our  Na- 
tion well. 


THEie^ERGEjlCY  SMALL  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAM: ITS  BENEFITS  TO  THE 
ROSEBUD  Sioux  TRIBE  OP  SOUTH 
DAKOTA 

The  SPEAKBR.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hoi|se.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr. iFarbstein)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes^;^ 

Mr.  FARBSiyEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  I  have  been  call- 
ing attention  to  the  emergency  small  loan 
program  which  was  established  in  1966 
by  my  amendment  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  Through  the  pro- 
visions of  this  program  low-income  fami- 
lies have  been  able  to  secure  small  loans, 
not  exceeding  $300.  to  meet  immediate 
and  urgent  family  needs.  These  loans 
bear  an  intereajt  rate  of  2  percent  and 
are  subject  to  those  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  a  local  emergency  loan  au- 
thority may  prepcribe. 

At  present  thlfc  program  Is  operating  in 
at  least  15  locations  throughout  the 
coimtry.  In  suryeying  the  results  of  this 
program  to  date.  I  have  been  in  contact 
with  most  of  ihe  local  units  and  am 
gratified  at  the  success  which  thfe  incom- 
ing reports  detail. 

It  has  been  e$pecially  pleasing  to  fol- 
low the  progress  of  the  program  estab- 
lished with  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  of 
Rosebud,  S.  Dal*.,  located  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  South  Dakota. 
The  participant^  in  this  program  are  well 
represented  in  Qongress  by  the  Honora- 
ble E.  Y.  Berry]  They  are  participating 
in  the  type  of  program  we  should  have 
extended  to  thesje  and  other  Indians  long 
ago.  A  loan  forf  emergency  purposes  is 
something  to  \rthich  most  adults  have 
ready  access;  tte  negotiations  of  such 
a  loan  for  various  urgent  family  needs 
is  no  uncommoii  matter,  even  for  those 
families  which  are  relatively  well  off  fi- 
nancially. Paradoxical  as  It  may  sound, 
emergency  loans  are  easily  available  to 
those  who  need  ihem  least  and  unavail- 
able to  those  whi  need  them  most.  Com- 
mercial lending  agencies  will  not  make 
loans  to  families  whose  incomes  are  so 
meager  as  to  constitute  an  unacceptable 
risk  to  the  lender.  The  emergency  small 
loan  program  amendment  was  enacted 
to  fill  the  breach  in  the  general  coverage 


provided  by  private  lending  agencies.  Un- 
like commercial  lending  agencies,  how- 
ever, the  emergency  small  loan  program 
services  a  clientele  whose  income,  at 
best,  provides  only  the  necessities  of  life; 
any  constriction  of  income,  therefore, 
affects  thrir  vital  needs  immediately. 
Consequently,  we  can  easily  imagine  how 
important  an  innovation  the  emergency 
loan  program  has  been. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  pertinent  specific 
facts  of  this  program.  The  emergency 
loan  program  originally  made  $15,000 
available  to  the  OICIYAPI  Federal 
Credit  Union  of  Rosebud.  This  $15,000 
was  used  to  make  a  total  of  196  loans. 
Of  this  amount  $6,088.93  has  been  repaid 
along  with  $159.47  in  interest  which  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment. Administrative  costs  credited 
aga&ist  loan  funds  have  been  only 
$440.47.  The  program  allows  a  certain 
fiexibillty  where  delinquent  loans  are  in- 
volved and  repayment  will  be  slower  in 
some  cases  than  in  others.  The  commu- 
nity development  specialist  administer- 
ing the  program  has  so  many  basic  needs 
which  the  loan  program  was  devised  to 
serve  that  he  has  recommended  a  major 
increase  in  funds  to  service  those  needs. 

In  thinking  about  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion our  field  of  vision  is  somewhat 
dimmed  by  our  distance,  geographically 
and  socially,  from  the  give-and-take  with 
the  poor  which  the  administrator  out  in 
the  field  experiences.  Clarity,  in  this  re- 
spect, might  therefore  be  increased  by 
including  a  comment  from  the  response 
to  my  letter  by  the  administrator  on  the 
Rosebud  Indian  Reservation.  We  should 
take  note  of  the  hopeful  and  persevering 
tone  which  his  remairks  reflect: 

If  a  person  would  stop  to  realize  that  this 
money  was  loaned  to  the  true  poorest  of  the 
poor  then  you  could  call  this  true  success. 
These  poor  people  have  not  stopped  paying 
on  their  loans.  Granted  the  payments  are 
small,  but  at  times  the  payments  are  even 
more  than  they  could  afford,  when  they  make 
sacrifices  so  they  can  make  their  loan  pay- 
ments It  makes  a  person  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  them. 

The  participants  on  the  Rosebud  In- 
dian Reservation  offer  us  an  insight  into 
the  potential  of  this  program.  The  con- 
clusions drawn  from  reflections  upon 
poverty  in  America  no  longer  point  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  permanent  welfare 
clientele.  They  point,  rather,  toward  full 
participation  In  America's  economy  and 
full  citizenship  in  her  political  processes. 
The  emergency  loan  program  is  not  a 
dole,  not  a  handout,  and  not  a  giveaway; 
but,  instead,  it  is  the  essentisil  ingredient 
in  the  recipe  of  self-help  and  the  main- 
spring in  the  dynamics  of  productive  citi- 
zenship. The  recipients  are  encouraged  to 
solve  their  own  problems  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  small  loan  and  their  own 
resources  of  wit  and  determination.  The 
success  of  their  own  efforts,  besides  de- 
veloping initiative  and  irmovative  skills, 
results  in  a  sense  of  pride  on  repayment 
and  dignifies  their  lives  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  value  of  their  own  abilities.  We 
are  indeed  fortunate,  therefore,  to  have 
a  program  established  on  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Indian  Reservation  among  a  peo- 
ple whose  traditions  include  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  self-reliance.  Sometimes  con- 
sidered   the    forgotten    American,    the 


Sioux  Indian  can  now  illustrate  to  the 
rest  of  this  Nation  the  power  of  pride 
dignity,  and  self-reliance  if  but  given  the 
chance;  they  remind  us  of  others  we 
have  forgotten  who  need  the  same 
chance. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  these  people 
participating  and  could  undertake  few 
projects  more  worthy  than  the  extension 
and  expansion  of  the  emergency  small 
loan  program. 


THE  NATION  NEEDS  AND  DEMANDS 
TAX  REFORM  NOW 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  3 
I  testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  H.R.  5250.  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969,  which  would  plug 
13  of  the  leading  loopholes  in  our  Fed- 
eral tax  system  and  bring  in  an  addi- 
tional $9  billion  a  year  in  revenue.  A  to- 
tal of  42  Congressmen  have  now  spon- 
sored H.R.  5250  and  later  identical  or 
substantially  identical  bills. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  my  pre- 
pared remarks  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee : 

I»ubllc  clamor  for  a  reform  of  our  complex, 
inequitable  and  unbalanced  tax  structure 
mounts  dally.  The  Nation  Is  paying  and  has 
paid  very  dearly  for  the  failure  of  successive 
administrations  and  congresses  to  carry  out 
such  reforms.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
tax  reform  is  always  In  order,  but  this  is  a 
particularly  propitious  time  for  Congress  to 
take  the  lead  to  carry  out  a  tax  reform  of 
our  Jerry-formed  tax  structure. 

I  have  Introduced  H.R.  5250,  which  would 
plug  13  of  the  leading  loopholes  In  our  fed- 
eral tax  system.  Identical  or  substantially 
Identical  bills  have  been  Introduced  by  32 
other  members:  Mr.  Meeds,  of  Washington; 
Mr.  Rees,  of  CaUfomla;  Mr.  WlUlam  D.  Ford, 
of  Michigan:  Mr.  Moorbead.  of  Pennsylvania: 
Mr.  Adams,  of  Washington;  Mr.  Bingham,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Brown,  of  California;  Mr. 
Zablockl,  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Mr.  Gibbons  of  Florida;  Mr.  Conyers, 
of  Michigan;  Mr.  Long,  of  Maryland;  Mr. 
St.  Onge.  of  Connecticut;  Mr.  Farbstein.  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Podell.  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
New  Jersey:  Mr.  Mlkva,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Ell- 
berg,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Yatron,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Mr.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Vlgorlto,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Koch,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Nedzl,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Dlngell. 
of  Michigan:  Mr.  MacDonald,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Mr.  Blatnlk,  of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Karth, 
of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Roybal.  of  California:  Mr. 
Brademas,  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Madden,  of  In- 
diana;  and  Mr.  Vanlk,  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  5250  would  plug  the  following  loop- 
holes, yielding  the  following  additions  to  the 
federal  revenues: 

Cut  the  271/2  p>ercent  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance to  15  per  cent,  with  comparable  cuts  on 
other    minerals — savings    $900    million 

Tax  Capital  gains  presently  untaxed  at 
death — savings  $2.5  billion 

Repeal  the  7  per  cent  Investment  tax 
cre-Ut — savings  $3  billion 

Eliminate  unlimited  charitable  deduc- 
tions— savings  $60  million 

Eliminate  special  tax  treatment  for  stock 
options — savings  $150  million 

Eliminate  the  Income  tax  exemption  for 
the  first  $100  In  dividend  Income — savings 
$225  mllUon 

Eliminate   tax   benefits   derived   from  or- 
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ganlzlng  multiple  corporations  from  a  single 
Arm — savings  $200  million 

Remove  the  tax  exemption  on  municipal 
industrial  development  bonds — savings  $50 
million 

Provide  a  federal  Interest  subsidy  to  states 
and  localities  as  a  substitute  for  tax  exempt 
bonds — savings  $900  mlUion 

Establish  the  same  rate  for  gift  and  estate 
taxes  by  raising  the  gift  tax  rate  25  per 
cent — savings  $150  million 

Eliminate  payment  of  estate  taxes  by  the 
redemption  of  government  bonds  at  par — 
savings  $50  million 

Limit  hobby  farmers'  use  of  farm  losses  to 
offset  other  Income — savings  $400  million 

Eliminate  accelerated  depreciation  on  spec- 
ulative real  estate — savings  $150  million 

The  $9  billion  which  would  be  yielded  an- 
nually by  plugging  these  loopholes  is  pre- 
cisely the  yield  projected  by  the  Administra- 
tion In  its  request  for  extending  the  10  per 
cent  surtax  for  a  year  following  June  30. 
1969.  Raising  all  the  needed  $9  billon  by 
plugging  loopholes  rather  than  by  extending 
the  surtax  would  be  the  best  solution.  A 
good  second  best  solution  would  be  to  plug 
as  many  loopholes  as  possible,  and  reduce  the 
rate  of  the  extended  surtax  as  needed  to  re- 
flect these  added  revenues. 

Detailed  testimony  concerning  the  loop- 
boles  specified  In  H.R.  5250  has  been  and 
win  be  given  on  other  occasions.  Today,  I 
shall  concentrate  on  some  of  the  overall  rea- 
sons why  the  need  for  tax  reform  is  both 
imperative  and  Immediate: 

1.  The  Taxpayers  Revolt:  An  outraged  pub- 
lic is  smarting  with  a  sense  of  grave  injustice 
from  a  tax  code  that  provides  special  priv- 
ileges, producing  drastically  different  tax 
Dills  for  different  individuals  and  families 
with  essentially  similar  economic  status. 
When  150  taxpayers  with  incomes  over  $200 
thousand  per  year  can  pay  little  or  nothing 
at  all,  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  public 
is  in  a  mood  for  revolt. 

When  taxpayers  In  the  very  highest  brack- 
ets pay  tax  rates  as  low  or  lower  than  paid  by 
relatively  modest  tax  payers,  when  they  pay 
anything  at  all.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the 
public  is  outraged.  Nor  is  It  surprising  that 
the  outgoing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Barr,  warned  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  January  that  unless 
there  was  Immediate  tax  reform  we  could 
look  forward  to  a  tax-payers'  revolt.  This 
would  be  particularly  serious  since  our  major 
tax,  the  income  tax,  Is  an  essentially  self- 
enforced  or  self-assessed  tax. 

We  need  tax  reform  now,  not  later,  be- 
cause the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  dealing 
with  the  present  complex  and  Inequitable 
structure  is  mounting  to  unreasonable  levels. 
When  taxi>ayers  of  modest  means  go  to  sub- 
stantial costs  of  hiring  a  tax  counsel  to  fill 
out  their  annual  tax  returns,  something  Is 
wrong.  When  a  retiree  has  difficulty  under- 
standing how  to  file  a  tax  return  involving 
his  pension,  something  Is  really  wrong.  We 
need  to  do  a  drastic  Job  of  simplifying  the 
tax  structure,  reducing  the  numbers  of  loop- 
holes and  special  privileges  so  as  to  reduce 
the  cost  to  taxpayers  for  compliance  with 
the  law,  and  to  eliminate  incentives  to  spend 
time  and  resources  on  tax  evasion  rather 
than  productive  activity. 

2.  Tax  Reform  Can  Fight  Inflation:  The 
time  Is  propitious  for  tax  reform  because 
Inflation  continues  to  mount  unabated,  de- 
spite the  passage  last  year  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968.  Indeed,  there  is  some  evidence  that 
the  inflation  is  accelerating.  Consumer  prices 
have  been  rising  at  a  rate  Just  short  of  5 
percent  a  year.  The  Nation's  demand  for 
goods  and  services  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  was  apparently  somewhere  between  8 
and  9  percent  above  the  first  quarter  of  last 
year,  although  official  figures  are  still  lack- 
ing, and  private  demand  is  being  driven  up- 
ward by  an  Investment  demand  completely 


outside  the  bounds  of  prudence.  The  most 
recent  survey,  the  Commerce-SEC  Survey  of 
Plant  and  Equipment,  estimates  that  ex- 
penditures for  plant  and  equipment  wlU  be 
14  percent  higher  than  in  1968.  This.  In  the 
face  of  an  operating  rate  of  less  than  85 
percent  in  manufacturing  and  the  fact  that 
such  Investment  last  year  was  already  at  an 
unsustalnably  high  rate,  according  to  some 
experts. 

One  cannot  be  complacent  about  the  in- 
flationary threat  If  one  thumbs  through  the 
forecasts  for  this  year  that  have  been  made 
over  successive  months,  for  they  show  a 
tendency  for  each  successive  round  of  ap- 
praisals to  be  more  optimistic  than  the 
previous  one.  Since  the  inflation  is  decidedly 
unbalanced,  and  in  the  private  sector  largely 
sparked  by  excessive  Investment,  it  is  clear 
that  additional  fiscal  policy  steps  must  take 
the  form  of  tax  reform  that  can  sharpshoot, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  precise  sources  of  the 
difficulty.  Loopholes  that  particularly  pro- 
duce Inflation  are  the  Investment  tax  credit, 
the  hobby  farm  loophole,  and  the  acceler- 
ated depreciation  provisions  on  speculative 
real  estate.  All  these  Inflate  the  price  of  capi- 
tal goods  of  farm  land,  and  of  urban  real 
estate. 

3.  Tax  Reform  Can  Fight  Inflation  With- 
out Increasing  Unemployment:  We  need  tax 
reform  now  at  this  session  because  we  cannot 
afford  to  rely  wholly  on  a  meat-axe  approach, 
chopping  away  at  demand  in  general  via 
across-the-board  expendltiue  cuts  or  across- 
the-board  tax  Increases,  since  this  would 
simply  produce  mounting  unemployment 
and  recession  which  we  cannot  afford.  It  Is 
not  fair  to  ask  the  less  fortunate  In  society 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  stopping  an  Inflation 
In  the  form  of  mounting  unemployment.  Tax 
reform  has  the  virtue  that  It  can  be  aimed 
directly  at  the  sources  of  our  difficulty. 

4.  Tax  Reform  Is  Needed  To  Raise  Revenue 
For  Crying  Social  Needs:  As  a  Nation  we 
have  postponed  action,  or  have  done  too 
little,  on  the  whole  range  of  pressing  social 
problems,  ranging  from  retraining  of  the 
chronic  unemployed  through  reconstruction 
of  our  central  cities,  producing  adequate 
housing  for  low  Income  families,  to  educa- 
tion and  adequate  health  protection.  Vio- 
lence and  riots  from  coast  to  coast  warn  us 
that  the  time  for  further  postponement  is 
over.  At  the  same  time,  an  outraged  public 
win  not  stand  for  putting  the  burden  of 
these  problems  exclusively  on  middle-income 
recipients  while  the  rich  and  the  speculators 
go  comparatively  untouched.  If  we  are  to 
meet  our  obligations  and  to  bring  some 
semblance  of  peace  to  our  distressed  nation, 
we  shall  have  to  create  a  greater  sense  of 
social  Justice,  and  this  means  meeting  our 
problems  head-on  and  raising  the  needed 
revenue  by  a  tax  structure  which  everyone 
win  realize  is  reasonably  equitable. 

5.  Tax  Reform  Is  Essential  If  We  Are  To 
Prevent  The  Bankruptcy  Of  Thousands  Of 
State  And  Local  Governments:  Already  the 
press  carries  rumors  that  some  urban  school 
systems  may  be  unable  to  re-open  next  Sep- 
tember. The  difficulties  of  our  cities  is.  In 
part,  an  outmoded  structure  of  the  govern- 
ments of  our  state  and  local  municipalities. 
But  It  Is  also  the  result  of  Inflation.  Over  the 
last  40  years  the  cost  of  operating  State  and 
local  governments  has  gone  up  IVi  to  2 
times  as  fast  as  has  the  general  price  level, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  known  that 
the  revenue  of  these  government  units  go  up 
at  best  in  line  with  the  general  price  level, 
perhaps  somewhat  less  rapidly.  Thus  in  an 
inflationary  situation,  the  cost  for  any  given 
level  for  services  by  local  government  goes 
up  much  more  rapidly  than  their  sources  of 
revenue.  We  will  never  be  able  to  solve  the 
difficulties  of  providing  adequate  State  and 
local  governments  services  as  long  as  we 
allow  Inflation  to  continue  unchecked. 

6.  Tax  Reform  Is  Needed  To  Protect  Our 
Competitive  Free  Enterprise  System:   I  am 


sure  that  all  of  you  are  well  aware  of  the 
enormous  burst  of  mergers — particularly  con- 
glomerates— that  has  occurred  In  recent 
years.  The  tax  law  quite  evidently  favors 
such  mergers.  We  need  to  be  concerned  to 
change  tax  structures  In  such  ways  as  to  re- 
move the  Incentives  which  promote  giant 
mergers  of  capital  via  conglomerates.  We  can- 
not expect  a  healthy  competitive  system 
marked  by  Imaginative  Innovations  In  prod- 
ucts, services,  and  techniques,  if  we  permit 
the  tax  structure  to  favor  the  elimination  of 
competition  of  that  Independent,  Innovative 
spirit  which  marks  a  true  free  enterprise 
sjstem. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  Just  one  specific  loop- 
hole— the  7  percent  Investment  tax  credit* — 
because  Its  Inwnedlate  repeal  has  so  much 
to  be  said  for  It. 

Congress  knows  how  to  rid  Itself  of  the  7 
percent  investment  tax  credit.  We  did  It  in 
1966.  But  then  in  an  unguarded  moment  we 
reinstated  it  in  1967.  We  must  now  rid  our- 
selves of  it  for  good. 

Here  are  three  principal  reasons  why  the 
Investment  tax  credit  should  be  repealed : 

1.  It  Would  Recapture  $3  Billion  A  Year 
For  The  Revenues:  This  is  no  small 
amount — in  fact,  it  Is  precisely  one-third  of 
the  $9  binion  that  would  be  raised  by  con- 
tinuing the  10  percent  surcharge  past  next 
June  30. 

2.  It  is  A  Leading  Cause  Of  Inflation:  The 
most  overheated  section  of  the  economy  is  in 
capital  equipment,  which  is  directly  stimu- 
lated by  the  investment  tax  credit.  The  latest 
Department  of  Commerce  predictions  en- 
visage a  14  percent  Increase  in  capital  equip- 
ment spending  this  year  over  last  year's  rec- 
ord-breaking total.  And  this  is  occurring  at 
a  time  when  capital  Investment  has  so  far 
outrun  consumption  that  our  industrial  es- 
tablishment Is  operating  at  only  84  percent 
of  capacity.  The  10  percent  surtax  is  falling 
to  reduce  inflation  because  of  the  perverse 
effects  of  that  other  part  of  our  tax  system — 
the  Investment  tax  credit. 

3.  It  Is  At  Least  Partially  Responsible  For 
Our  Present  Sky-Hlgh  Interest  Rates.  The 
Highest  In  100  Years:  The  expected  $73  bil- 
lion In  capital  Investment  spending  this  year 
is  at  its  swollen  size  largely  because  of  the 
investment  tax  credit.  Tight  money  and  high 
Interest  rates  are  by  no  means  entirely 
chargeable  to  Federal  Reserve  parsimony 
with  the  money  supply.  The  Federal  Reserve 
last  year  increased  the  money  supply  at  an 
inflationary  rate,  and  even  this  year  It  has 
been  increasing  the  money  supply  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  2  percent — the  figure  postulated 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  as  Just 
about  right.  What  causes  the  tight  money 
and  the  high  interest  rate  is  excessive  bor- 
rowing by  business  for  unnecessary  capital 
equipment — unnecessary  because  we  are  only 
using  84  percent  of  It.  The  banks  are  de%'oi- 
ing  a  large  part  of  their  lending  resources  to 
this  excessive  investment  financing.  More, 
they  are  repatriating  Eurodollars  by  the  bU- 
llori  for  this  purpose.  High  interest  rates  do 
not  much  deter  business  expansion,  as  the 
7  percent  investment  credit  In  effect  provides 
a  subsidy  that  Insulates  against  high  Inter- 


*  The  salient  features  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  are :  (1)  a  taxpayer  earns  the  right 
to  claim  a  tax  credit  by  making  an  invest- 
ment; (2)  the  credit  Is  equal  to  7  percent  of 
the  value  of  each  installation  of  eligible 
equipment;  (3)  the  Investment  credit  is 
available  only  on  certain  types  of  equipment 
(Sec.  38  items) ,  not  on  all  types  and  not  on 
structures;  (4)  the  amount  of  credit  that 
can  be  claimed  In  any  one  year  Is  equal  to 
$25,000,  plus  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
taxpayers'  habnitles  for  the  particular  year; 
(5)  unused  tax  credits  In  any  particular  year 
may  be  carried  back  3  years  and  forward  5 
years;  and  (6)  the  credit  is  earned  In  the  year 
in  which  the  equipment  Is  Installed  and  put 
In  service. 
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est  rates.  But  tpe  home-buUdlng  Indiistry 
and  state  and  local  governments  have  no 
such  subsidy,  a«d  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
Interest  burden. 

The  Joint  Ecoqomlc  Committee  In  Its  1969 
report.  Issued  Aptll  3,  1969,  said: 

"First  priority  In  tax  reform  should  be 
given  to  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
as  a  slgnlflcant  ^p  toward  reducing  infla- 
tion." I 

At  the  recent  iTolnt  Economic  Committee 
hearings.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ken- 
nedy said  that  l^e  had  an  "open  mind"  on 
the  repeal  of  tHe  credit.  Since  then,  un- 
fortunately, he  hM  Indicated  that  his  mind 
has  closed  and  tkat  he  favors  retaining  the 
credit.  I  hope  that  the  economic  realities 
of  the  Investmetit  tax  credit  will  induce 
the  Secretary  to  open  his  mind  once  again. 
For  what  the  Administration  Is  now  doing 
Is  fighting  Inflation  by  caiislng  Inflation.  The 
latest  Labor  Department  Consvmier  Price 
Index  shows  that  we  are  having  the  fastest 
month-to-month  price  rise  since  1951.  As 
reported  In  this  peek's  US.  News  and  World 
Report,  "Interest!  on  home  mortgages  con- 
tinued to  go  up  iln  line  with  the  up  swing 
1ft  lntrt"t*t  rates  ,  .  .  The  increases  spartced 
msh  (Wncem  ampng  Government  economic 
planners,  whose  eiforts  to  slow  the  boom  with 
an  Income  tax  silrcharge.  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates  so  far  have  had  little 
effect." 

What  Is  happening  Is  that  a  current  lead- 
ing Ingredient  Of  Inflation — high  Interest 
rates — Is  being  cJeated  by  the  Administra- 
tion's espousal  of  the  Investment  tax  credit, 
which   caviaes — hlph   Interest  rates. 

President  Nlxoi^  has  called  for  a  war  on 
inflation.  If  his  ^ministration  would  stop 
causing  Inflation!  by  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  the  war  wfeuld  have  a  better  chance 
of  success.  ' 

The  "Justlflcatldns"  for  the  Investment  tax 
credit  will   not  b^r  analysis. 

First,  It  Is  said  I  that  the  credit  Is  needed 
to  provide  enough  ifunds  for  business  to  make 
necessary  capital  investment. 

In  fact,  there  hi  is  never  been  any  real  evi- 
dence that  under  prosperous  conditions  the 
cash  flows  generated  out  of  current  business 
operations — profit  i  after  taxes,  plus  depre- 
ciation allowancea— have  been  Inadequate  to 
finance  a  high  er  ough  level  of  Investment. 
Indeed,  the  experience  of  the  mld-1950"s  In- 
dicates that  thei  e  cash  flows  were  large 
enough  to  enable  industry  to  create  excess 
capacity.  For  example,  the  rate  of  use  of 
capacity  In  the  IBSO's  reached  Its  peak  In 
late  1955  and  de<  lined  In  the  ensuing  two 
years,  during  which  investment  remained 
high  and  gross  national  product  continued 
to  Increase  in  real  terms  though  slowly.  (See 
"Measures  of  Pnductlve  Capacity,"  hear- 
ings before  the  J)lnt  Economic  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics,  May 
1962.) 

Furthermore,  a  staff  memorandum  pre- 
pared !n  connection  with  the  Joint  Commit- 
tees hearings  in  ilugust,  1962.  on  the  "State 
of  the  Economy  i  nd  Policies  for  Full  ESn- 
ployment"  concluc  ed  that  the  corporate  cash 
flow  had  been.  If  aiythlng.  high  by  historical 
standards,  and  that  the  ratio  of  corporate 
cash  flow  to  gross  lational  product  would  be 
quite  high  at  anv  time  the  economy  were 
growing  vlgorouslj  and  resources  were  being 
used  about  in  lin  ■  with  optimum  full  em- 
ployment condltlcns.  This  detailed  econo- 
metric analysis  in  Heated  that  when  corpo- 
rate cash  flows  sfemed  Inadequate,  It  was 
because  the  econ<  my  was  operating  below 
Its  potential  and  c  r  was  growing  very  slowly. 
The  formula  derhed  in  that  study  showed 
that  about  22  pei  cent  of  any  shortfall  of 
actual  gross  natioiial  product  below  the  full 
employment  potei  tial  output  would  show 
up  In  reduced  cor[>orate  cash   flows. 

This  study  was  t  ased  on  relationships  pre- 
vailing from  1929  io  1950.  excluding  the  war 
years.  It  therefore  did  not  take  Into  consld- 
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eratlon  the  accelerated  depreciation  provi- 
sions of  the  1964  revision  In  the  Tax  Code, 
nor  the  more  recent  revisions  In  depreciation 
provisions  from  1961  on.  and  the  enactment 
of  the  investment  tax  credit.  These  more 
recent  provisions  obviously  produce  a  cash 
flow  well  in  excess  of  what  was  historically 
available  under  preceding  provisions.  The 
study,  therefore,  noted  that  cash  flows  began 
to  run  above  those  computed  from  the  for- 
mula from  1955  on.  (See  pp.  687  and  966,  S. 
of  the  hearings.) 

In  these  same  heearlngfs  In  August.  1962, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitted  a 
Treasury  statement  which  reads  In  part  as 
follows: 

"Treasury  analyses  Indicate  that.  Ln  gen- 
eral, corporate  expansion  and  modernization 
of  productive  facilities  have  not  been  re- 
stricted by  any  Inadequacy  In  the  availability 
of  funds.  For  most  individual  businesses  and 
industries  there  has  been  a  steady  growth 
of  funds  available  from  Internal  sources, 
particularly  from  rising  depreciation  allow- 
ances." (p.  688). 

A  second  "justification"  offered  for  the  in- 
vestment credit  is  Its  incentive  effect  via  an 
Increase  In  the  after-tax  rate  of  return  on 
new  projects.  But  the  trouble  with  this  tax 
device  Is  that  It  raises  the  after-tax  rate  of 
return  on  all  eligible  investments  without 
regard  to  their  quality. 

What  kind  of  project  Is  it  that  business  Is 
now  encouraged  to  Invest  in  that  It  Is  not 
ready  and  willing  to  Invest  in  the  absence 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit? 

If  one  assumes  that  businessmen  are  rea- 
sonably rational  in  their  business  decisions, 
they  must  Invest  in  the  best  paying  projects 
first,  and  then  proceed  down  the  list  of  avail- 
able items  toward  the  least  desirable.  This 
must  mean  that  in  the  absence  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  businessmen  first  take 
up  the  desirable,  well-paying  Investment 
projects,  continuing  down  the  list  until  they 
arrive  close  to  the  margin.  Here  there  are 
questions  as  to  whether  each  added  project 
will  pay  an  acceptable  rate  of  return  after 
taxes.  When  the  investment  tax  credit  is  in- 
troduced, it  tends  to  encourage  businessmen 
to  lower  margins  of  acceptability  and  to  make 
desirable  Investments — particularly  ones 
which  displace  manpower  with  machines 
uneconomlcall  y . 

In  brief,  the  incentive  effect  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  must  have  the  result  of 
encouraging  private  enterprise  to  Invest  in 
projects  which  it  should  not  be  Investing  in, 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  its  own  long- 
term  rate  of  return  on  its  Invested  capital 
or  from  the  social  standpoint  of  promoting  a 
high  productivity  economy  and  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  clearly 
the  law  is  encoiuaging  businessmen  to  do 
something  which  they  should  not  do  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  general  economic 
policy  of  the  country  as  a  whole  or  from  their 
own  self-interests.  One  may  well  wonder 
whether  in  this  case  the  Government  is  doing 
business  a  favor,  or  is  leading  It  astray. 

We  must  also  be  concerned  with  the  point 
raised  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
its  1962  report  that  the  investment  credit 
causes  the  business  cycle  to  be  more  vio- 
lent— something  the  Employment  Act  ex- 
pressly rules  out  as  an  objective  of  policy. 

"We  are  concerned  about  the  cyclical  fea- 
tures of  the  proposal.  It  Is  well  known  that 
Investment  tends  to  be  high  In  lx>om  periods 
and  low  in  recessions.  The  effect  of  an  in- 
vestment credit  will  be,  therefore,  to  lower 
Government  revenues  in  times  when  rev- 
enues should  be  rising  to  curb  Infiationary 
pressures,  and  to  make  Federal  revenues 
relatively  higher  in  recession  periods,  when 
Government  receipts  should  be  reduced. 
Moreover,  the  Investment  credit  will  tend  to 
accentuate  the  instability  of  investment  by 
encouraging  overinvestment  in  boom  periods. 
This,  in  turn,  may  actually  retard  growth 
rates.  For  example,  there  was  a  very  substan- 


tial increase  In  theTSle  ^  Investment  im- 
mediately after  the  adoption  in  1964  of  the 
accelerated  methods  of  depreciation  for  tax 
purposes.  However,  as  the  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  points  out,  capital 
stock  for  the  entire  period  from  1954  to  i960 
acutally  grew  at  a  lower  rate  than  It  did  in 
the  pre-1964  period."   (p.  43) 

This  pro-cyclical  over-investment  is  pre- 
cisely what's  happening  today. 

Business,  in  its  own  self-interest,  should  be 
actively  campaigning  for  the  elimination  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  instead  of  urging 
its  retention.  It  is  a  sound  principle  that 
business  profits  depend  on  two  major  factors 
external  to  the  individual  business  firm. 
These  are  the  speed  with  which  the  national 
economy  is  expanding  and,  secondly,  the 
rate  at  which  the  Nation  Is  using  its  produc- 
tive resources  of  labor  and  capital.  An  econ- 
omy marked  by  sharp,  large,  and  frequent 
business  cycles  will  also  have  a  slower  aver- 
age growth  rate.  It  will,  therefore,  be  marked 
by  a  lower  average  rate  of  return  on  capital 
than  an  economy  that  maintains  a  some- 
what faster  growth  rate  by  suppressing  busi- 
ness cycles. 

Profits  can  go  only  so  high  at  the  pealc 
of  business  cycle,  since  there  are  limits  on 
availability  of  resources  to  produce  goods 
and  services  for  sale.  Therefore,  there  are 
limits  on  how  fast  the  economy  can  grow. 
At  the  cyclical  peaks,  costs  of  using  marginal 
resources  rise  rapidly,  and  there  Is  more  or 
less  a  rough,  though  somewhat  elastic,  ceil- 
ing on  profit  rates  at  full  employment.  A 
mere  look  at  any  chart  of  corporate  profits 
will  show  these  effects  in  high  employment 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  profits  can  drop, 
not  merely  to  zero,  but  into  the  zone  of 
actual  loss.  In  a  word,  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  latitude  for  changes  in  profits  on  the 
down  side  than  on  the  up  side  during  the 
course  of  the  cycle. 

It  mtist  be  true,  therefore,  that  the  sharper, 
larger,  more  frequent  the  business  cycles 
the  country  experiences,  the  more  often 
profits  will  be  below  their  peak  possibility. 
Hence,  over  the  course  of  the  cycle,  the  aver- 
age rate  of  return  Is  likely  to  be  lower  than  if 
the  cycle  were  smoothed  out.  But  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  Is  inherently  procycllcal,  and 
it  must  be  reckoned  as  lowering  the  rate  of 
return  on  capital  in  the  long  run. 

The  procycllcal  character  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  derives  from  two  aspects  of 
its  practical  operation.  First,  any  such  de- 
vice is  much  more  likely  to  encourage  busi- 
ness to  try  to  make  additional  Investments 
In  periods  of  high  employment  of  labor  and 
capital  than  when  the  rate  of  use  of  re- 
sources is  low.  The  literature  has  many 
studies  of  this  relationship  between  the  rate 
of  operations  and  Investment.  In  the  case  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional feature,  namely,  that  the  credit  earned 
in  a  given  year  can  be  claimed  only  to  the 
extent  of  $25,000.  plus  25  per  cent  of  tax 
liabilities.  It  must  be  obvious  that  business 
firms  can  claim  more  of  the  credit  at  cycle 
peaks  than  at  cycle  troughs  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  they  have  a  greater  incentive  to 
use  the  device  up  to  the  limit  provided  by 
law  in  prosperity,  though  not  in  recession. 

It  Is  also  true  that  a  dominant  anti-cyclical 
device  of  American  policy  is  the  great  cyclical 
swings  In  corporate  tax  liabilities.  The  mar- 
ginal rate  of  tax  on  corporate  profits  has 
been  about  50  per  cent  in  recent  decades, 
and  corporate  profits  themselves  are  highly 
volatile — rising  and  falling  much  more 
sharply  than  output  or  sales.  FV>r  example, 
from  calendar  1957  to  calendar  1958,  cor- 
porate tax  liabilities  declined  by  10  per  cent, 
while  gross  national  product  In  current  dol- 
lars rose  by  $6  billion,  or  something  over  I'/a 
per  cent.  Even  a  slowdown  in  the  rate  of 
expansion  may  stop  the  rise  in  corporate 
profits  or  cause  them  to  decline.  The  net 
effect  of  high  marginal  tax  rates  and  the 
great  volatility  of  corporate  profits  is  to  pro- 
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duce  very  large  swings  in  Government  rev- 
enues— raising  them  sharply  in  prosperity  or 
inflation  and  reducing  them  sharply  when- 
ever business  conditions  weaken. 

This  process  tends  to  keep  private  in- 
comes more  stable  than  they  would  other- 
wise be  and  transfers  the  instability  to  the 
public  sector,  namely,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  functioning  of  the  stabiliz- 
ing effect  of  corporate  profits  tax  is  com- 
pletely automatic  and  requires  no  deliberate 
countercyclical  action  by  the  President  or 
the  Congress.  It  Is,  therefore,  one  of  our 
best,  most  automatic,  and  rapid  acting  sta- 
bilizers. But  the  investment  tax  credit  tends 
to  weaken  this,  reducing  the  Government's 
revenue  relatively  more  at  business  cycle 
peaks  than  at  business  cycle  troughs.  To 
the  extent  that  the  automatic  stabilizer  is 
wesOcened,  either  the  Government  must  make 
a  more  aggressive  use  of  deliberate,  dis- 
cretionary policies  requiring  formal  action 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress,  or  must 
allow  larger  and  more  frequent  fluctua- 
tions than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  As 
was  pointed  out  above,  this  would  have  the 
effect  eventually  of  reducing  the  long-term 
rate  of  return  on  capital. 

The  argument  for  the  investment  tax  cred- 
it also  Ignores  the  fact  that  the  productivity 
of  capital  U  rising  over  the  long  run.  Just 
as  is  the  productivity  of  labor.  This  means 
that  for  any  given  level  of  GNP  we  need  a 
capital  stock  which  would  be  smaller  today 
than  would  be  necessary  if  we  were  work- 
ing with  the  technology  of  5,  10,  or  50 
yesirs  ago.  It  must  be  clear,  therefore,  that 
if  the  ratio  of  output  to  the  capital  stock 
Is  rising,  then  the  ratio  of  business  invest- 
ment in  new  plant  and  equipment  to  GNP 
will  be  falling  slowly  over  time.  Indeed  this 
Is  what  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  found  in  Its  various  attempts 
to  analyze  and  project  the  long-term  full 
employment  trends  in  the  economy.  But  the 
investment  tax  credit  is  founded  on  the 
belief  that  we  need  to  subsidize  business 
to  get  enough  Investment.  The  result  is 
an  excess  of  Investment  and  an  inadequate 
level  of  consumption  since  the  taxes  not 
paid  by  business  via  this  device  inevitably 
get  assessed  against  consumers. 

The  investment  tax  credit  seeks  to  en- 
courage investment  at  the  expense  of  con- 
sumption. Apparently,  capital  goods  are  such 
desirable  things  to  have  that  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  there  is  a  market  for  the 
output!  We  must  have  endless  streams  of 
machines  and  buildings  regardless  of  their 
utility!  We  might  as  well,  as  a  Nation,  start 
a  campaign  to  build  yachts  and  take  them 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  and  sink  them, 
or  fierhaps  to  rebuild  pjrramlds  like  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  The  real  stimulus  for  in- 
vestment must  come  not  from  gadgets  like 
the  investment  tax  credit  but  from  a  strong 
growing  consumer  demand  for  the  output  of 
our  farms,  factories  and  offices. 

Summing  up,  it  seems  fair  to  suggest  that 
both  the  logic  and  the  evidence  point  to  the 
Investment  tax  credit's  promoting  more  in- 
vestment at  business  cycle  peaks  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  while  at  the  same  time 
weakening  the  automatic  response  of  the 
corporate  Income  tax  to  changing  business 
conditions.  The  result  is  likely  to  be  a  pro- 
cyclical  effect  combined  with  a  lower  aver- 
age rate  of  return  on  capital  In  the  long  run. 
Such  a  policy  in  the  long  run  may  well  pro- 
duce less  economic  growth  than  a  less  pro- 
cyclical  operation. 

It  may  be  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  the 
undesirable  effects  of  this  tax  device  is 
through  secular  Inflation  at  a  substantial 
rate — perhaps  at  least  4  or  5  per  cent  a  year, 
as  has  happened  in  the  1965-68  period.  This 
latter  exit  from  the  dilemma  would  hardly 
seem  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Employment  Act,  which  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  always  regarded  as  calling  for 
stable  prices. 

At  a  time  when  the  rate  of  inflation  exceeds 


4  per  cent  a  year — and  by  some  measures  It  is 
approaching  5  per  cent  a  year — why  continue 
a  device  whose  sole  economic  rationale  is 
that  it  will  worsen  inflation  In  the  short  run. 
and  will  reduce  the  rate  of  employment  and 
the  rate  of  investment  and  capital  in  the 
long  run?  Essentially  the  7  per  cent  credit 
attempts — and  succeeds — in  persuading  busi- 
ness to  create  an  unbalancing  economic  situ- 
ation. We  are  subsidizing  business  to  create 
excessive  Investments  at  a  time  when,  to  re- 
strain Inflation,  we  are  Imposing  restrictions 
on  consumers,  in  the  housing  industry,  and 
on  the  social  programs  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments. 

Tax  reform  is  not  a  magical  device  to  solve 
all  of  our  economic  problems,  but  it  will  solve 
some  of  the  more  pressing.  It  will  help  u."; 
bring  inflation  to  a  halt  without  excessive 
unemployment.  It  will  help  us  build  a  more 
balanced  set  of  incentives  to  economic  activ- 
ity. It  will  take  the  government  out  of  the 
business  of  making  private  decisions  via 
tax  gadgetry.  And.  most  of  all,  it  will  restore 
the  faith  of  Americans  In  government  and 
eliminate  their  deep  and  Justified  outrage  at 
the  inequities  of  the  government  tax  system 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Prelinghuysen 
•  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Fohd)  , 
through  April  21,  on  account  of  oCQcial 
business. 


Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  FISHER  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Abbitt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MntvA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle.  , 

Mr.  Bolling  in  two  instances.  ! 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the  leg- 
islative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Landcrebe)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HosMER,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PoFF,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  today,  for 
30  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Farbstein,  today,  for  30  mintues. 

Mr.  Reuss,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  on  April  15,  for  30 
minutes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial. 

Mr.  Wright  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Landgrebe)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wyatt  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Biester. 

Mr.  Sandbian. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Myers. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

Concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  15.  (Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  Senate  document  studies  and  hear- 
ings on  the  Alliance  for  Progress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  16.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  eulogies  on 
Dwlgbt  David  Eisenhower;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly I  at  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

— "^^^^^^^^^  T 

OATH  OF  OFFICE 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22), 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as 
follows : 

"I  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  'or  affirm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservati()n 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
weU  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  91st  Congress,  pui- 
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suant  to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  thd  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States'  (U.S.C.  title  2,  sec.  25). 
approved  Pebijuary  18,  1948;  David  R. 
Obey,  Seventh!  District,  Wisconsin. 


April  1^,  1969 


EXECUnVS  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clausd  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Spealcer's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

651.  A  letter  trom  the  CiomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranamlttlng  a  re- 
port on  U.S.  financial  participation  In  the 
Organization  of  American  SUtea.  Depart- 
ment of  State;  t<»  the  Conunlttee  on  Qovern- 
ment  Operatloiwi 

652.  A  letter  f^om  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  ( CoinptroUer) .  transmitting  a 
report  of  receipts  and  disbursements  per- 
taining to  the  disposal  of  surplus  military 
supplies,  equipment,  and  materiel  during  the 
first  6  months  a'  flscal  year  196B,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  511  of  Public  Law 
90-580.  and  a  ref>ort  on  expenses  Involving 
the  prtjdnctlon  or  lumber  and  timber  prod- 
tlcM  fbftiie  same  period,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2665;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

653.  A  letter  Irom  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defease  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmuting  a  report  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  an  addi- 
tional facilities  pioject  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Araiy  Reserve,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233(a)(1):  to  the 
Committee  on  Aicaed  Services. 

654.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Procurement  and  Produc- 
Uon),  Departmen:  of  the  Navy,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  leport  of  research  and  de- 
velopment procurement  actions  of  $50  000 
and  over  for  the  ;)erlod  July  l-December  31. 
1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.c' 
2357;  to  the  Comrilttee  on  Armed  Services. 

655.  A  letter  fDm  the  Acting  Director  of 
Civil  Defense.  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  the  i'eport  on  property  acquisi- 
tions of  emergency  supplies  and  equipment 
for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1969,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  201(h) 
of  the  Federal  CBvIl  Defense  Act  of  1950 
amended:  to  ths  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

656.  A  letter  fiom  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  second  semian- 
nual report  on  Uls.  purchases  and  sales  of 
gold  and  the  state  of  the  U.S.  gold  stock 
and  International  Monetary  Fund  discus- 
sions on  the  evolution  of  the  International 
monetary  system  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

657.  A  letter  fnim  the  Secretary.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  (he  export  expansion  pro- 
gram of  the  Bank  for  the  quarter  ended 
March  31,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  90-190;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

658.  A  letter  f  roi  i  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion that  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  continue  to  support  the  enact- 
ment of  proposed  legislation  submitted  Jan- 
uary 14.  1969.  to  ^end  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Income  aid  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947.  as  heretofore  amended,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  income  Subject  to  tax  for  District 
income  tax  purposes  shall  conform  as  closely 
^ J*f8s'ble  to  Income  subject  to  Federal  in- 
other   purposes;    to   the 

District  of  Columbia. 

659.  A  letter  frdm  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  ojolumbla.  transmitting  a 
"*"'*    "' legislation    to    authorize 

of  the  District  of  Colum- 
Df  taxes  owed  to  States, 


draft  of  proposed 
suits  In  the  courts 
bla  for  collection 


t«rrltories,  or  possessions,  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  when  the  reciprocal  right 
Is  accorded  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  othea'  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

660.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  administration  and  effectiveness 
of  the  work  experience  and  training  project 
In  Kent  County,  Mich.,  under  Utle  V  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

661.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  an  Interim  report  on 
the  highlights  of  Federal  participation  at 
HemlsPalr  1968  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89- 
685;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

662  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export-Im- 
port Bank  insurance  and  guarantees  issued 
In  February  1969,  in  connection  with  U.S. 
exports  to  Yugoslavia,  pursuant  to  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended, 
and  the  applicable  Presidential  determina- 
tion thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

663.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  audits  of  Government  Services,  Inc., 
Its  employee  retirement  and  benefit  trust 
fund,  and  Its  supplemental  pension  plan  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

664.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  Internal  audit  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency;  ta  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

665.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Library 
of  Congress,  including  the  Copyright  Office, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1968.  to- 
gether with  copies  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  a  copy  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
Trust  Fund  Board;  to  the  Committee  on 
Housa  Administration. 

666.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
activities  of,  expenditures  by,  and  donations 
to  the  Charles  R.  Robertson  Lignite  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
at  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.,  for  the  calendar 
year  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  25.  1948  (62  Stat.  85);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

667.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  all 
laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  in  its  1968  regular  and  special  ses- 
sions, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
9(g)  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

668.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  his  report  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  Public  Law  90-188.  consenting  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  Interstate  compact  to  conserve 
oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

669.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Federal  Prison  Industries.  Inc.,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Directors  of  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries, Inc..  for  flscal  year  1968,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  4127;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

670.  A  letter  from  the  national  director. 
Boys  Clubs  of  America,  transmitting  an  au- 
dited financial  statement  in  ccwnpllance  with 
section  14.  Public  Law  988.  approved  August 
6,  1956.  and  a  copy  of  their  annual  report;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

671.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  fifth  annual  report 
of  activities  under  Public  Law  87-839  pro- 
viding for  the  promotion  of  foreign  com- 
merce through  the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs. 


pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d) 
of  said  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 

672.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  the  cost  ascertainment  report 
of  the  Poet  Office  Department  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  39  US  C 
2331;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

673.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
copies  of  a  building  project  survey  report  lor 
Baltimore,  Md  ,  pursuant  to  the  House  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  February  4,  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

674.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  revise  the  defini- 
tion of  a  "child"  for  purposes  of  veterans' 
benefits  provided  by  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  recognize  an  adopted  child  as  a 
dependent  from  the  date  of  Issuance  of  an 
Interlocutory  decree,  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cl'^rk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Joint  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
position of  Executive  Papers.  House  Report 
No.  91-145.  Report  on  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain papers  of  sundry  executive  departments. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  5615.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Camilla  Giuliani  Nlro,  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-146).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  9996.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204(a) 
of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  au- 
thorize minting  of  all  new  quarter  dollar 
pieces  with  a  likeness  of  the  late  President 
Dwight  David  Elsenhower  on  one  side:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  9997  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HR.  9998.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  pos- 
tal service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  9999.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemptions  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

HR.  10000.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain 
positions  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  BOW: 
HR.  10001.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Armed  Forces  Historical  Museum  Park  and 
Study  Center;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration. 

HR.  10002.  A  bin  to  revise  the  pay  struc- 
ture of  the  police  force  of  the  National  Zo- 
ological Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.R.  10003.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $250,000 
with  which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed 
Golden  Circle  NaUonal  Scenic  Parkway 
complex  connecting  the  national  parks, 
monuments,  and  recreation  areas  in  the 
southern  part  of  Utah  with  the  national 
parks,  monuments,  and  recreation  areas 
situated  in  northern  Arizona,  northwestern 
New  Mexico,  and  southwestern  Colorado;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  10004.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10005.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  7-percent, 
across-the-board  benefit  increase,  and  sub- 
sequent increases  based  on  rises  in  the  cost 
of  living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  10006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  a  national  system 
of    public    asslstanee    to    needy    individuals 
and  for  grants  to  States  for  services  to  such 
individuals  and   to  strengthen  the  Federal 
support  of  the  State  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GORMAN : 
H.R.  10007.  A  bin  to  promote  the  orderly 
adjustment  of  tobacco  production  and  mar- 
keting; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  10008.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  with 
respect  to  the  labeling  of  packages  of  cigar- 
ettes, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  10009.  A  bni  to  assist  in  combating 
crime  by  creating  the  U.S.  Corrections  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  10010.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Commvmi- 
caUons  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
HR.  10011.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  protect  State  and 
local  governments  against  the  loss  of  tax 
revenues  which  would  otherwise  result  from 
acquisitions  of  property  in  urban  renewal 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
HR.  10012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  CommUsion  so  that 
it  may  complete  its  assigned  task;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  10013.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  re- 
distribution of  unused  quota  numbers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
HR.  10014.  A   bni  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  service  of  employees  there- 
on,"  approved   March  4.   1907;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  10015.  A  bUl  to  extend  until  July  15, 
1971,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes  for 


use  m  producing  aluminum;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  10016.  A   bin    to   continue   untU    the 
close  of  June  30,  1971,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scrap;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  10017.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
insurance  benefits  payable  to   them  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  10018.  A  bill  to  designate  the  dam 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  as  the  "Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Dam";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  10019.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Marihuana:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Br.  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  10020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  require  that 
the  public  interest  of  the  areas  to  be  served 
be  the  sole  consideration  in  the  allocation 
of  certain  facilities  pursuant  to  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  10021.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Army 
and    Navy   Union    of    the   United    States   of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HR.  10022.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make   grants  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  other 
educational  Institutions  for  the  conduct  of 
special  educational  programs  and  activities 
concerning  the  use  of  drugs,  and  for  other 
related   educational  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Wtman,  Mr. 
CowGEH,  Mr.  Feet,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Don    H.    Clausen.    Mr.    Matsunaga, 
Mr.     Buchanan.    Mr.     Matne,     Mr. 
HoGAN,  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Groveb,  Mr.  Robison,  Mr.  Col- 
lier, Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Landgrebe,  Mr.  Pellt.  Mr.  Anderson 
of    Illinois,     Mr.    Biaggi.    and    Mr. 
MiKVA)  : 
HJl.  10023.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  as  the  "Dwight  David 
Elsenhower  National  Airport";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
HJl.  10024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  estabUsh  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  appllcaUons 
for    renewal    of    broadcast   licenses;    to    the 
Committee      on      Interstate      and      Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
HJl.  10025.  A  bni  to  amend  the  act.  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon."  approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10026.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  payable  to  veterans 
of  peacetime   and  wartime  service;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  10027.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  certain  distributions 
pursuant  to  the  Savings  and  Loan  Holding 
Company  Amendments  of  1967;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  10028.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  an  addi- 


tional $6,000  exemption  from  Income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  10029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  lor  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on,  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  10030.  A  bill  to  require  contractors  of 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  engaged  In  the  production  of  motion 
picture  films  to  pay  prevailing  wages;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  10031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act,  entitled 
•An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10032.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  753(e),  to  eliminate  the 
maximum  and  minimum  limitations  upon 
the  annual  salary  of  reporters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 
H.R.  10033.  A  bill  to  designate  the  dam 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  as  the  "Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Dam"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aff  ftlrfi- 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  10034.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment   of    a    large    prototype    desalting 
plant  in  Israel,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.   10035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  establish  a  Govern- 
ment Corporation  to  assist  in  the  expansion 
of  the  capital  market  for  municipal  securities 
while  decreasing  the  cost  of  such  capital  to 
municipalities;   to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  10036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  10037.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at 
the  rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  10038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  percent- 
age depletion  rates  for  oU.  gas.  and  certain 
other  minerals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HR.  10039.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  special 
treatment  for  gains  from  the  dUposition  of 
depreciable  realty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  10040.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  provisions  re- 
lating to  stock  options;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  10041.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  gift 
tax  rates  to  estate  tax  level;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

HR  10042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  use  of 
U.S.  bonds  to  pay  estate  tax;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  10043.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  provisions 
relating  to  dividend  exclusion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  10044.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  privilege  of 
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groups  to  elect  multiple  surtax  exemption; 
to  the  Commlttiee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10045.  A  ibUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ot  1954  to  tax  certain  gains  at 
death  which  ar^  now  untaxed:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Wayai  and   Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUB  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H.R  10046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  In- 
corporating the  iAmveta  (American  Veterans 
of  World  War  It  i  so  as  to  provide  for  an 
annual  audit  ofi  its  accounts:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  10047.  A  I  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Cobe,  to  authorize  a  maximum 
of  $15,000  coverage  under  servicemen's  group 
life  Insurance.  tD  enlarge  the  classes  eligi- 
ble for  such  Insurance,  and  to  improve  the 
administration  a'  the  programs  of  life  Insur- 
ance provided  for  servicemen  and  veterans; 
to  the  Commutes  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TI^RNAN . 
H.R.  10048.  A  hill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  ^ct.  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  Include  cer- 
tain agricultural  employees,  and  to  permit 
certain  provlsloiis  In  agreements  between 
agricultural  employers  and  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  10049.  A  tin  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  the  pres- 
ent limit  on  the  number  of  days  for  which 
benefltA-may  be  |iald  thereunder  to  an  indi- 
vidual .00  account  of  posthospltal  extended- 
care  services;  to  l|je  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  10050.  A  bll  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  mirrled  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  re:ord  where  that  method  of 
computation  pro  luces  a  higher  combined 
benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  10051.  A  bll  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  t  j  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
m.,  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Perml  Nu- 
clear Accelerator"  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr 
Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  UD.LLI.: 
H.R.  10O52.  A  bl  1  to  amend  Utle  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  cot  rect  certain  inequities  with 
respect  to  the  pn  mlum  pay  of  certain  em- 
ployees performing  Irregular  and   unsched- 
uled  duty,   and   for  other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Pos ;  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr    WHiNALL: 
H.R.  10053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  t<    prevent  the  Secretary  ot 
Housing  and   Urban   Development  from   re- 
quiring a  particular  balance  or  distribution 
of  low-rent  housUig  In  private  accommoda- 
tions within  a  community  where  such  a  re- 
quirement  would   Impede   the   provision   of 
such  housing  for  1 5w-  and  moderate-Income 
families;  to  the  C(mmlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WYA  IT  { for  himself,  Mr.  Del- 
LENBACK.  I  lis.  GsEEN  Of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Ullman,  Nirs.  May,  Mr    Lukens,  Mr. 
Waldiz.    Mr     EsHLEMAN,    Mr    Bing- 
ham,   Mr     Myers,    Mr.    Pelly,    Mr. 
HosMER   Mr   Matsunaga,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois,  Mr.   Steiger  oI   Arl- 
zoNA,  Mr    ;  >ETTis,  and  Mr   Horton  i  : 
H.R.    10054.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Medical  Evaluations  Board  to  carry  out  the 
functions,  powers,   and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Ed  icatlon,  and  Welfare  re- 
lating to  the  regulition  of  biological  prod- 
ucts,   medical    devi  ;es.    and    drugs,    and    for 
other  purposes;   to  ;he  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YOUUG: 
H  R.  10055.   A   bill    t3  establish   the  Inter- 
agency    Committee     on     Mexican-American 
affairs,  and  for  ath(r  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Jiflairs. 
By  Mr    BOW 
H  J.  Res.  637.    JoU  .t   resolution    to   provide 
for  the  reappolntmiint  of  Dr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown   as   Citizen   :iegent   of   the   Board   of 


Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  638.    Joint    resolution    to   provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Thomas  J.  Watson. 
Jr.,  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr  CLEVELAND : 
H.J.  Res.  639.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to    the    Constitution    of     the 
United  SUtes  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OUDE: 
H.J.  Res.  640.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rtghte  for  men  and 
women:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 
H.J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution,  a  national 
education  policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  642.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  third  week  of 
May   1969   as  "Municipal   Clerk's  Week";    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.    Con.    Res.    199.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing   the   sense   of   the  Congress   with 
reepect  to  the  encroachment  on  the  author- 
ity  of   Congress   under   the  Constitution   to 
declare   war;    to  the  Committee  on   PorelRn 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.  Res.  361.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  and  District  of  Columbia 
Affairs;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.  Res.  362.  Resolution  relative  to  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can   Union;    to    the   Committee   on    Foreign 
Affairs. 
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the   Columbia   River   Basin   project;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

113.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  establishment  of  a  New  England  Re- 
gional Drug  Abuse  Treatment  Center  and 
Pilot  Research  Center  at  the  Essex  County 
Hcfcpital,  Mlddleton,  Mass.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

114.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  taxation  of 
interstate  commerce:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

115.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  the  eligibility  of  veterans  for  veter.ins' 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

116.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  relative  to  re- 
peal of  the  proposed  freeze  on  Federal  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

104.  By  Mr.  ALBERT:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  first  session 
of  the  32d  Oklahoma  Legislature  memorial- 
izing Congress  to  amend  certain  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  eligibility  of  veterans  for  veterans' 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

105.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative 
to  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlcultiire. 

106.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  Point 
Roberts,  Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on  Poreien 
Affairs.  * 

107.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  death 
of  former  President  Dwlght  David  Elsen- 
hower; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

108.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  death 
of  former  President  Dwlght  David  Elsen- 
hower: to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

109.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Increases 
in  grazing  fees  on  public  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

110.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  increases  in 
grazing  fees  on  pubUc  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

111.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  permitting 
native  Indians  free  access  to  public  lands 
for  pine  nut  harvesting;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

112.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  construc- 
tion of  the  Bacon  siphon  and  block  261  in 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  10056.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chuck 
Hong  Wong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  10057.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  10058.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr 
Agustln  Garcia-Hernandez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
H.R.  10059.  A  WU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eladio 
Elroy    Mazon;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  10060.   A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lance 
Cpl.  Peter  M.  Nee.  2465662;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  10061.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Oded 
Rosenwax;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
Ann  Young;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petition.s 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

88.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  21st 
Salpan  Legislature.  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  the  territorywide 
plebiscite  on  the  future  status  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  be  held  in 
1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

89.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  relative  to  declaring  Janu- 
ary 15  of  each  year  a  national  holiday  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

90.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Madison. 
Wis.,  relative  to  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 

91.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, township  of  Elizabeth,  Buena 
Vista,  Pa.,  relative  to  rescinding  the  recent 
congressional  salary  increase;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

92.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders,  county  of  Mercer.  N.J.,  relative 
to  repeal  of  the  proposed  freeze  on  Federal 
aid  to  dependent  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT  LIVES  LIFE 
OF  THE  BLIND  FOR  A  WEEK 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  14,  1969 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  been  a  stanch  supporter  of 
our  country's  young  people.  I  believe  the 
vast  majority  of  them  are  serious  mind- 
ed, responsible  individuals  who  have  a 
genuine  concern  for  their  fellowman. 

Occassionally,  one  of  them  does  some- 
thing so  outstanding  that  it  deserves 
special  attention.  Such  is  the  case  with 
David  Doepken,  a  student  at  Trladel- 
phia  High  School,  in  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
This  young  man  placed  patches  over  his 
eyes  and  for  a  week  lived  the  life  of  the 
blind.  He  then  reported  his  experiences 
in  a  moving  article  published  in  his 
school  newspaper. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  column  by  Don  Daniels  on 
this  experiment,  published  in  the 
Wheeling  News-Register  of  April  11, 1969, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

High    School    Student    Lives    Life    or   the 

Blind  fob  a  Week 

( By  Don  Daniels ) 

This  Is  not  an  Inside  Job. 

If  anyone  else  had  done  It.  I  would  feel 
the  same. 

It  just  happens  that  the  performance  we 
are  about  to  examine  was  made  by  David 
Doepken.  Dave  Is  the  son  of  my  good  friend, 
ray  colleague,  my  compatriot  and  my  dog's 
aunt,  Kate  J.  Doepken  who  is  known  in 
social  circles  as  Kitty  Jeffersop  Doepken. 

Kate  deserves  Dave.  Anyone  as  nice  as  she 
is  entitled  to  a  blessing  now  and  then. 

I  have  a  sort  of  fondness  for  Dave  be- 
cause even  In  a  short  time  I  think  I  and  the 
Small  Tiger  watched  him  grow  up.  And  that 
kid  grew  plenty  up.  I'll  tell  ya.  But  we 
watched  him  become  transformed  from  a 
snotty  kid  to  a  man  of  stature  and  that.  I 
say.  Is  a  rare  prlvUege.  I  sort  of  hope  Dave 
gets  into  the  newspaper  business  and  be- 
comes one  of  the  talented  poor  or  Into  some 
other  racket  and  someday  owns  his  own  golf 

cart. 
Dave  did  thU  ...  he  went  blind  for  a 

week.  , 

I  wish  you  would  get  the  April  9  Issue  of 
the  Trladelphlan.  the  school  newspaper.  In 
it,  Dave  tells  how  It  was  to  be  sightless.  And 
he  tells  it  well.  And  he  gives  old.  blase  gaffers 
like  me  pause.  He  makes  me  think. 

Now  I  know  Dave  did  this  and  because  he 
Is  the  kind  of  man  he  Is  he  did  It  In  toUl 
honesty.  He  put  patches  over  his  eyes  and 
kept  them  there.  Even  at  home.  He  lived  In 
darkness  and  groped  his  way  through  dressing 
and  meals  and  harrassed  his  mother  and 
found  a  few  whole  truths  that  will  last  with 
him  forever. 

He  went  to  school  blind  and  was  led  around 
by  classmates  and  some  fool  teacher  was  un- 
happy with  It  and  said  he  should  have  com- 
pleted his  sightless  project  In  a  single  day. 
It  was  the  teacher  who  was  blind. 

I  wish  you  to  get  the  Triadelphlan  and 
read  what  David  wrote  but  now,  because  It 
Is  Important,  I  am  going  to  repeat  some  of 
the  things  he  said  .  .  . 


He  went  to  an  oil  painting  class  and  his 
mother  said  if  he  were  really  blind,  painting 
would  be  the  first  thing  he'd  give  up.  David 
said.  "Beethoven  did  his  best  composing 
when  he  was  stone  deaf  ...  if  I  were  reaUy 
blind  I  would  paint  for  even  if  I  could  not 
see  I  could  imagine  and  even  though  I  could 
not  get  pleasure  from  seeing  what  I  had 
created,  I  still  would  have  created  It  and  that 
is  pleasurable  .  .  ." 

What  he  created  was  a  picture  of  a  clown 
and  It  is  magnificent. 

Pay  strict  attention  to  this  paragraph: 
■When  you  are  blind,  everybody  is  beauti- 
ful. After  thinking  about  It  I  realized  that 
was  not  true.  The  senior  boy  who  scared  me 
by  swatting  me  in  the  nose  was  not  beautiful, 
but  ugly.  So,  when  you  are  blind  you  Judge 
people  by  what  they  do  and  say,  not  by  how 
they  look.  For  this  reason  someone  consid- 
ered  ugly   and  offensive  to   look   at   can   be 
beautiful  to  a  blind  person.  Perhaps,  In  this 
way,  we  should  all  be  a  little  more  blind  .  .  ." 
Now  citizen,  ponder  that. 
Dave  made  himself  no  hero  in  his  experi- 
ment. He  admits  he  got    "nervous  and  Irri- 
table." That  he  had  a   "chip  on  my  shoulder 
because  others  could  see  and  I  could  not." 
Dave  Is  a  total  male  and  the  sonofagun  is 
taller  than  I   am   and  it  would  not  be  his 
nature  to  have  anything  less  than  a  chip  on 
his  shoulder. 
Dave  doesn't  quit  easily.  He  doesnt  qmt 

at  all. 

And  the  thing  I  would  like  you  to  consider, 
my  friend.  In  all  of  this,  is  that  Dave  Doepken 
did  a  wildly  wonderful  thing.  On  his  own. 
He  conducted  an  experiment  In  tragedy  and 
boy.  It  makes  me  proud  that  he  Is  around. 
That  there  are  so  many  of  him. 

Young  people  continually  astound  me. 
Not  the  ones  with  the  beards  and  one 
string  guitars.  The  ones  like  Dave  who  want 
to  take  an  Inside  look  at  life.  The  ones  who 
see  through  blindness.  I  think  it  was  a  stir- 
ring thing  this  young  man  did.  And  a  splen- 
did thing  that  his  fellow  students  would 
abide  by  his  self  Imposed  affliction. 

I  believe  it  shows  that  these  young  people 
have  Imagination  and  energy  and  a  thought 
process  considerably  beyond  the  wounded 
outcries  of  rock  and  roll  singers.  Dave  showed 
me  something  and  he  made  me  a  little 
ashamed.  I  never  did  a  thing  like  that. 

Once,  during  his  blindness  Dave  met  a 
tree.  He  wrote  this: 

"I  wrapped  my  arms  around  the  tree. 
Squeezed  It.  Hugged  it.  For  five  days  I  had 
been  in  darkness;  for  five  days  I  had  been 
more  alone  than  ever  In  my  life  and  for  five 
days  I  had  been  Insecure.  Suddenly  I  had 
hold  of  something  firm,  strong  and  bigger 
than  I.  I  thought  It  was  a  wonderful,  kind 
and  beautiful  tree  .  .  ." 

That  wasn't  a  tree  Dave  embraced.  It  was 
God  and  I  think  he  knows  It. 

I  have  read  David's  story  In  the  Trladel- 
phlan and  I  hope  you  will  too.  m  tell  you 
this  .  .  . 
It  made  me  see  a  little. 


ENGINEERING  AT  ARLINGTON 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  'I'HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  14,  1969 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Arlington  last  month 
was  recognized  for  its  excellent  school 
of  engineering  by  the  estabUshment  there 
of  a  doctoral  program  in  the  field  of  en- 


gineering. This  action  by  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  of  Texas  sys- 
tem is  extraordinarily  gratifying  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  only  10  years 
ago,  in  1959,  that  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Arlington  was  advanced  from  a  2-year 
to  a  4-year  college. 

The  regents'  chairman,  Frank  C. 
Erwin,  Jr.,  of  Austin,  in  urging  approval 
of  the  new  doctoral  program,  noted  that 
Arlington  already  had  "one  of  the  out- 
standing engineering  schools  in  the  coun- 
try." 

Located  in  one  of  our  Nation's  fastest 
growing  centers  of  science  and  tech- 
nology—North Texas— the  university  is 
destined  to  exercise  an  ever  more  signifi- 
cant role  in  Texas  and  the  entire  United 
St&tcs 

The  achievement  of  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Arlington  is  such  as  to  make 
Texans  and  all  Americans  proud  of  such 
dedicated  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  ex- 
cellence in  education. 

I  here  insert  excerpts  from  an  article 
from  the  Texas  Times  describing  the 
achievement  of  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Arlington. 

Engineering  at  Aklincton 
(By  Ken  Whltt) 
Organized  in  1959  when  the  Institution 
was  advanced  from  Junior  college  to  four- 
year  status.  UT  ArUngton's  School  of  Engi- 
neering has  received  the  Engineers'  Council 
for  Professional  Development  (ECPD)  ac- 
creditation, a  nationally  coveted  stamp  of 
approval,  for  all  its  programs. 

No  one  recognizes  the  engineering  develop- 
ments at  UT  Arlington  more  fully  than  the 
schools  chief  engineer  and  architect.  Dr. 
Wendell  H.  Nedderman.  an  lowan  who  served 
on  Iowa  State  University  and  Texas  A&M 
University  faculties  before  coming  to  Arling- 
ton almoBt  10  years  ago  as  the  schools  first 
dean  of  engineering.  Today  he  also  serves  as 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs  and  asso- 
ciate dean  of  graduate  studies. 

Dr.  Nedderman  and  his  department  heads 
have  recruited  a  young,  dedicated  faculty 
totaling  49  full-time  personnel  teaching  in 
degree-granting  departments  with  37  of  them 
holding  earned  doctoral  degrees.  How  does 
a  young  engineering  school  without  a  grad- 
uate program  attract  an  outstanding 
faculty? 

BXTELT-TS   LOCATION 

"We  couldn't  offer  the  Ivory-covered  wall 
concept  of  an  established,  prestigious  engi- 
neering school."  Dr.  Nedderman  says,  "so  we 
stressed  the  school's  biUlt-in  location  and 
future  prospects  for  graduate  work.  Now 
when  we  look  at  our  list  of  faculty,  were 
saying  we  are  in  the  graduate  business  be- 
cause we  have  recruited  a  diversified  group  of 
Individuals  with  Ph.  D.  background  from 
graduate  schools  coast-to-coast." 

Among  the  school's  other  impressive  cre- 
dentials are: 

A  long  list  of  faculty  publications  and  re- 
search accomplishments,  even  before  the 
graduate  program  was  developed. 

Baccalaureate  degree  production  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  total  North  Texas  output, 
aiid  growing  rapidly. 

Graduates  scoring  almost  200  points  above 
the  national  average  on  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination. 

A  Strong  group  of  student  technical  so- 
cieties which  have  won  more  than  their  share 
of  state  and  regional  awards. 

Because  of  the  school's  outstanding  faculty 
and  facilities,  and  an  engineering  enrollment 
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y  3.000  students  with  a  bet- 
Je     scholastic     aptitude.     XJT 
Arllngrton  has  aeen  able  to  receive  ECPD  ac- 
creditation In  almost  record  time, 

"In  the  past  It  has  taken  most  engineer- 
ing schools  10,  to  15  years  to  achieve  ac- 
credltaUon."  D^.  Nedderman  explains.  "We 
did  It  In  four  t<Jslx  years." 

rtrtY    PtTBLICATTONS 

UT  Arllngtori's  engineering  faculty,  rep- 
resenting a  coast-to-coast  spectrum  of  21 
different  engineering  schools,  presently  holds 
more  than  30  offices  and  committee  positions 
at  state  and  national  levels  In  technical  and 
professional  societies.  As  a  group  they  were 
credited  with  more  than  50  publications  last 
year.  | 

The  School  of  Engineering's  total  enroll- 
ment last  fall  w4s  3.306,  which  Includes  about 
100  graduate  students  and  another  600  en- 
rolled In  two-^ar  engineering  technology 
program  and  prt-archltecture.  UT  Arlington 
has  2,598  engineering  majors,  only  three  less 
than  the  undergraduate  enrollment  at  tJT 
Austin,  which  ranks  second  in  the  state  be- 
hind Texas  A&M.  UT  Austin  and  UT  Arling- 
ton rank  19th  aiid  20th  in  size,  respectively, 
In  the  nation.      ] 

Desptte  national  and  state  trends  toward 
CTecllntng  numb*-s  of  engineering  graduates. 
UT  Arlington  ha*  increased  its  total  student 
credit  hours  In  Jnglneerlng  at  a  remarkable 
rate,  almost  douliling  since  1962.  Dr.  Nedder- 
man says  the  upward  trend  at  Arlington 
should  continue  secause  of  transfer  students 
from  Junior  coll  fges  In  Dallas  and  Tarrant 
Counties. 

"A  conservatlv(  estimate  is  that  the  annual 
number  of  bach'Ior's  degrees  granted  here 
will  double  wlthn  the  next  Ave  years."  he 
says. 

ABOVE      (iATIONAL     AVERAGE 

For  the  past  fe  v  years,  all  graduates  of  UT 
Arlington  have  tiken  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination.  Tt  e  average  total  aptitude 
score  for  engineering  graduates  last  year  was 
1,142.  The  ni.tional  average  was  963.  Almost 
80  per  cent  of  tae  senior  engineers  scored 
about  1,000,  the  minimum  required  for  ad- 
mission to  graduate  school  in  the  UT  System. 
Nlnety-slx  per  osnt  of  the  seniors  scored 
above  the  national  average  on  the  mathe- 
matics portion  of  the  exam. 

UT  Arlington  graduates  have  been  ac- 
cepted and  completed  graduate  degree  pro- 
grams at  prominent  engineering  institutions 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  dean  of  a 
leading  out-of-stnte  engineering  school  re- 
cently commented  : 

"In  recent  yeais  we  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  attract  Arlington  graduates  to  our 
program  and  their  performance  has  been 
more  than  satisl  actory.  Their  capabilities 
demonstrate  the  excellent  scholastic  back- 
ground that  Is  exjiected  from  graduates  of  a 
respected  university;  we  would  like  to  have 
more." 

Arlington  student  technical  groups  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  state  and  re- 
gional contests.  An  electrical  engineering 
student  submitted  the  best  paper  In  Region 
V  (Includes  13  states)  competition  In  1964 
and  1968.  Civil  e:igineertng  students  have 
won  the  state  student  paper  contest  three 
times  and  placed  second  twice  In  six  years 
of  competing. 


competition.    The 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Earlier  this  year  UT  Arlington  received  a 
chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi,  the  national  engi- 
neering society.  A  chapter  of  Eta  Kappa  Nu, 
national  electrical  engineering  honor  society, 
was  formed  in  1966,  and  a  chapter  for  Chi 
Epellon,  national  civil  engineering  honor  so- 
ciety, also  has  been  granted. 

Among  the  13  student  technical  and  honor 
societies  at  Arlington  are  the  Society  of 
Women  Engineers  (first  In  Texas)  and  Amer- 
ican Helicopter  Society  (first  in  the  nation). 

DOUBLES    EACH    YEAR 

UT  Arlington's  graduate  program,  which 
got  under  way  in  the  fall  of  1966  with  mas- 
ter's degree  offerings  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing and  engineering  mechanics,  has  doubled 
each  year.  This  spring  29  graduate  courses 
are  being  taught  In  fields  of  electrical,  civil, 
industrial  and  mechanical  engineering  and 
engineering  mechanics  with  217  students 
enrolled. 

Classes  are  taught  In  the  school's  127,999- 
square-foot,  four-floor  Engineering  Building 
constructed  in  1960  for  about  $2  million.  The 
30  engineering  laboratories,  totaling  about 
50,000  square  feet,  contain  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion in  specialized  instrucUonal  equipment. 
Dr.  Nedderman  emphasizes  that,  partly  due 
to  timing,  the  labs  are  equipped  with  the 
most  modem  equipment. 

Back  in  1960  a  national  report  indicated 
that  engineering  education  across  the  coun- 
try had  changed  its  course  drastically.  Em- 
phasis was  being  placed  on  "building  block 
courses"  rather  than  "state  of  the  art 
courses."  the  report  said.  Instead  of  "how 
to  do"  courses,  students  were  given  "tools  to 
do"  and  labs  had  to  have  new  equipment. 

ENVIABLE    POSrrlON 

"We  found  ourselves  in  a  very  enviable 
position,"  Dr.  Nedderman  says.  "We  were  not 
holding  the  bag  with  obsolete  equipment  or 
white  elephants.  We  developed  our  labs  with 
the  new  look — instrumentation,  not  stere- 
otyped machinery. 

"Today  we  have  dual-purpose  labs 
equipped  for  Instruction  purposes  and  re- 
search. If  we  had  started  before  1960  we 
would  have  had  single-purpose  labs.  Dual- 
purpose  labs  allowed  us  to  develop  our  re- 
search capabilities."  he  said. 

Obviously  one  of  the  major  factors  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  engineering 
programs  at  Arlington  is  the  location  of  the 
Institution.  The  campus  is  near  the  center 
of  Dallas-Port  Worth's  two  million  popula- 
tion centrold. 
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Dr.  Philpotfs  address  and  the  tenets 
of  the  Auburn  Creed  are  particularly 
relevant  today  in  a  period  characterized 
by  tensions  and  turmoil  on  some  col- 
lege campuses  throughout  the  Nation,  i 
commend  the  significant  address  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who  are 
genuinely  interested  in  the  development 
of  a  sound  commonsense  philosophy  of 
higher  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

What  Are  You  For? 
(Address  by  Dr.  Harry  M.  Phllpott) 
It  Is  from  lines  found  In  Oliver  Goldsmiths 
poem,  -The  Deserted  Village,"  that  this  com- 
munity and  this  University  received  its  name 
I   wonder   how   many   of   you,   with   all   the 
many  interests  and  activities  you  have  had 
here,  have  read  the  poem  and  are  familiar 
with  its  viewpoint.  Perhaps  at  some  future 
date    you    may    turn    nostalgically    to    the 
opening  words  and  recall  with  affection  your. 
experiences  here: 

"Sweet  Auburn!  loveliest  village  of  the  plain; 
Where    health     and     plenty    cheered    the 

labouring  swain. 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid. 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  de- 
layed : 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could 

please. 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green. 
Where    humble    happiness    endeared    each 
scene!" 

Goldsmith  wrote  the  poem  In  1770  as  a 
protest  against  the  expanding  industrializa- 
tion of  England,  Its  preoccupation  with  trade 
and  commerce  and  the  assumed  decline  of 
the  pleasant  riu-al  life  he  had  known.  Some 
of  his  warnings  are  timeless  in  their  applica- 
tions, such  as: 

"111    fares    the   land,    to   hasten   ills   a    prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay:" 
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NATIONAI      COMMENDATION 

In  addition,  the  Arlington  chapter  of  the 
American  Society  c  f  Civil  Engineers  has  won 
the  state  attendance  award  four  times  and  a 
national  commendation  once  In  five  years  of 
""  student    chapter    of    the 


American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics won  third  |)lace  in  national  compeU- 
tlon  for  the  1967  B^ndlx  Award.  An  aerospace 
engineering  student  placed  second  In  na- 
"onal^student  papjer  compeUtlon  last  year, 
the  Society  of  Automo- 
named  the  outstanding 


and  the  chapter  oi 
tlve   Elngineers   was 


student  branch  la   he  nation  last  year 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Auburn 
University  is  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing universities.  We  in  Alabama  are 
extremely  proud  of  Auburn  and  equally 
proud  to  have  the  services  of  Dr.  Harry 
M.  Philpott.  one  of  the  Nation's  best 
qualified  and  most  respected  educators, 
in  the  office  of  president  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

On  March  13.  1969,  Dr.  Philpott  deliv- 
ered the  winter-quarter  commencement 
address  at  Auburn  and  used  the  occasion 
to  review  the  origin  of  the  now  famous 
Auburn  Creed  and  to  expound  on  the 
tenets  of  that  creed  in  a  truly  inspiring 
message. 


On  the  whole,  however,  It  was  a  plea  to 
stop  the  flow  of  progress  and  return  to  a  more 
bucolUc  existence.  Some  of  the  evils  he  de- 
scribed were  real  but  many  of  his  dire  warn- 
ings were  against  imagined  adversaries.  In  a 
time  of  great  change  he  followed  the  futile 
path  of  trying  to  stop  or  turn  back  the  clock. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  been  better  advised 
to  heed  the  words  of  the  Immortal  Satchel 
Paige;  "Never  look  back — somebody  may  be 
gaining  on  you." 

I  am  sure  that  among  the  members  of  this 
graduating  class,  facing  the  great  opportuni- 
ties of  the  future  in  an  age  of  dynamic 
change,  there  is  little  tendency  to  look  back 
to  a  former  imagined  golden  era.  You  know 
that  even  ""Sweet  Auburn,  Loveliest  Village  of 
the  Plain""  will  not  be  the  same  when  you 
return  in  the  future.  Rather  than  reslsters 
of  change,  yours  is  a  generation  that  both 
embraces  it  and,  in  many  cases,  avidly  seeks 
it.  Your  awareness  of  the  things  that  are 
wrong  in  our  society  today  and  your  determi- 
nation to  do  something  about  these  has  never 
been  more  manifest  in  any  younger 
generation. 

It  Is  against  this  backdrop  that  I  wish  to 
share  a  final  word  of  counsel  and  caution 
with  you.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  many  people  today  know  all  too 
much  about  what  they  are  against  and  all 
too  little  about  what  they  are  for.  This  has 
been  impressed  on  me  recently  as  I  have 
traveled  about  the  state  In  an  effort  to  im- 
prove our  educational  system  In  Alabama. 
Individuals  will  begin  by  sajrlng,  '"I  am  for 
a  better  program  of  education,  but  .  .  ."  and 
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then  will  proceed  to  talk  at  great  length 
about  their  opposition  to  certain  educational 
programs,  policies,  and  particularly  addition- 
al taxes  needed  to  enhance  the  quality  of  our 
system.  We  have  seen  it  also  naUonally  In 
the  small  group  of  students  who  seem  bent 
on  destroying  the  university  as  we  know  It 
today  but  who  have  nothing  positive  to  offer 
in  Its  place.  Some  have  been  described  by  a 
keen  observer  as  ""sad  young  men  who  throw 
dead  cats  into  sanctuaries  and  then  go  rois- 
tering down  life's  highway."  My  ear  still 
aches  from  a  recent  airplane  trip  when  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  sitting  by  an  Individual 
who  effectively  opposed  almost  every  aspect 
of  our  national  policy  for  a  solid  hour  with- 
out suggesting  a  single  positive  alternative. 
The  outlook  I  speak  of  was  once  effectively 
described  by  one  of  my  former  professors 
as  "trying  to  live  on  negatives." 

This  temptation  faces  each  of  us.  It  is 
much  easier  to  criticize  someone  or  some  pol- 
icy than  it  is  to  be  positively  constructive. 
Perhaps  you  have  had  the  experience  of  a 
broken  love  affair.  Can  you  recall  how  diffi- 
cult It  was  to  find  the  words  to  express  your 
affection  and  appreciation  to  another  person 
and  after  the  breakup  how  easy  it  was  to  con- 
demn and  revile?  Words  of  love  come  slowly 
while  words  of  condemnation  flow  forth  like 
a  never-ending  stream.  One  recalls  the  words 
of  Jesus  that  It  Is  much  easier  to  go  about 
taking  the  specks  out  of  the  eyes  of  other 
people  than  It  Is  to  deal  with  the  planks 
that  we  have  in  our  own  eyes. 

Your  mothers  and  fathers  who  are  here 
today  will  remember  a  song  that  was  popular 
in  some  of  their  own  courting  days.  The  lines 
went  like  this:  "Accentuate  the  positive, 
eliminate  the  negative,  latch  on  to  the  af- 
firmative, don't  mess  with  Mr.  Inbetween." 
The  advice  is  still  appropriate  today.  Con- 
fronting a  world  that  desperately  needs  so- 
lutions to  Its  problems,  never  be  content 
with  simply  the  role  of  a  critic.  Tennyson 
once  said  that  in  his  poetry,  he  tried  to  take 
the  hiss  out  of  the  English  language.  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  this  is  a  worthy  purpose  for 
your  own  lives  and  service. 

Auburn  University  has  been  built  by  peo- 
ple who  were  for  something  positive.  Our 
American  democracy  rests  upon  statements 
of  positive  principles.  0\ir  human  rights  are 
of  little  value  as  negatives  but  must  find  posi- 
tive expression.  It  does  little  good  to  have 
freedom  of  speech  if  we  have  nothing  to  say, 
to  enjoy  freedom  of  the  press  if  there  is 
nothing  worth  printing,  and  to  have  freedom 
of  worship  unless  there  is  the  experience  of 
genuine  worship. 

My  plea  is  that  you  may  leave  Auburn  with 
a  positive  faith  and  some  flrm  convictions. 
Throughout  the  existence  of  this  Institution, 
no  purpose  has  had  more  Importance  than 
this.  In  1944  a  group  of  Auburn  students  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  capttire  in  verbal  form 
the  essence  of  the  Auburn  spirit.  They  en- 
listed the  aid  of  Dr.  George  Petrle,  beloved 
teacher  and  administrator  for  over  fifty-five 
years,  who  expressed  It  in  a  series  of  positive 
statements  that  we  know  as  the  Auburn 
Creed.  I  have  always  been  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  these  positive  statements  find  simi- 
lar expression  In  the  tenets  of  our  religious 
faith.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Wil- 
liam E.  Hocking  of  Harvard,  ""There  are  no 
rights  of  man  that  are  not  grounded  In  the 
conception  of  the  divine  value  of  man.  All 
so-called  rights  of  man  which  are  based  only 
on  reason  are  at  the  mercy  of  opportunism." 
As  a  guide  for  your  positive  approach  to 
the  problems  ahead  of  you,  and  in  contrast 
to  the  carping  negativism  that  we  hear  so 
often,  let  me  remind  you  once  more  of  the 
statement  so  loved  by  Auburn  men  and 
women,  and  with  the  affirmation  of  this  Creed 
suggest  additional  undergirdlng  from  the 
Holy  Scripture: 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  practical  ^orld  and 
that  I  can  count  only  on  what  I  earn.  There- 
fore. I  believe  In  work,  hard  work. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Whatsoever  thy  hand  flndeth  to  do.  do  it 
with  thy  might.— Eccl.  9 :  10. 

I  beUeve  In  education,  which  gives  me  the 
knowledge  to  work  wisely  and  trains  my 
mind  and  my  hands  to  work  skillfully. 

Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God, 
a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth. — 2  Tim- 
othy 2:15. 

I  believe  in  honesty  and  truthfulness,  with- 
out which  I  cannot  win  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  my  fellow  men. 

Remove  from  me  the  way  of  lying:  and 
grant  me  thy  law  graciously.  I  have  chosen 
the  way  of  truth:  thy  Judgments  have  I  laid 
before  me. — Psalms  119:  29,  30. 

I  believe  in  a  sound  mind  In  a  sound  body 
and  a  spirit  that  is  not  afraid,  and  in  clean 
sports  that  develop  these  qualities. 

Glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in  your 
spirit,  which  are  God's. — I  Corln.  6 :  20. 

I  believe  In  obedience  to  law  because  it 
protects  the  rights  of  all. 

Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law 
or  the  prophets;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfill.— Matt.  5:17. 

I  believe  in  the  human  touch,  which  cul- 
tivates sympathy  with  my  fellow  men  and 
mutual  helpfulness  and  brings  happiness  for 
all. 

Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  you  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you.  do  you  even  so 
to  them:  for  this  Is  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets.—Matt.  7:  12. 

I  believe  in  my  Country,  becatise  It  Is  a 
land  of  freedom  and  because  It  is  my  own 
home,  and  that  I  can  best  serve  that  country 
by  'doing  Justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking 
hvimbly  with  my  God." 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  medi- 
tations of  my  heart,  be  acceptable  In  thy 
sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength,  and  my  re- 
deemer.— Psalms  19:  14. 

And  because  Auburn  men  and  women  be- 
lieve in  these  things.  I  believe  in  Auburn 
and  love  it. 

With  such  positive  affirmations,  or  similar 
ones,  we  are  confident  of  your  great  contri- 
butions to  building  a  better  world  In  the 
future. 

Today  marks  the  beginning  of  enlarged 
responsibilities  and  greater  challenges  than 
you  have  ever  known  before.  Take  pride  in 
what  you  have  achieved  but  recognize  that 
the  greatest  challenge  lies  ahead.  In  1577  Sir 
Francis  Drake  set  sail  around  the  world  In 
the  "Golden  Hind"  and  four  other  ships. 
Buffeted  by  gales  and  storms,  only  the  "Gold- 
en Hind"  survived  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
the  Journey  around  Cape  Horn  and  up  the 
western  coast  of  South  and  North  America. 
Landing  at  what  Is  now  San  Francisco  and 
which  was  called  New  Albion  by  Drake,  the 
crew  faced  great  discouragement  and  fear. 
The  unknown  Pacific  and  its  perUs  as  well  as 
other  unknown  waters  lay  ahead.  On  that  oc- 
casion, Drake  records  that  he  turned  to  a 
prayer  In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayers,  I 
would  like  to  conclude  with  the  same  prayer 
for  you  today: 

"O  Lord  God,  when  Thou  glvest  to  Thy 
servants  to  endeaver  any  great  matter,  grant 
us  also  to  know  that  it  is  not  the  beginning 
but  the  continuing  of  the  same  until  It  be 
thoroughly  finished  which  yleldeth  the  true 
glory." 


GREAT    SOCIETY:    WHAT    IT    WAS, 
WHERE  IT  IS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


or    NBW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govern- 
ment which  the  Nixon  administration 
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inherited  from  President  Johnson  has 
taken  on  a  vastly  different  character 
since  the  Repubhcans  last  occupied  the 
White  House.  Some  of  these  changes 
were  described  in  an  article  by  Clayton 
Knowles  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
December  9,  1968.  Because  Mr.  Knowles' 
article  offers  an  especially  succinct 
summary  of  the  many  areas  of  Federal 
involvement  that  have  evolved  since 
1960,  I  include  his  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Great  Society:  What  It  Was,  Where  It 
Is — Federal  Domestic  Role  Has  Increased 
Tenfold  in  the  Johnson  Era 
(By  Clayton  Knowlee) 
Washington.  December  8. — "Dick  Nixon 
is  going  to  be  taking  over  a  government  one 
hell  of  a  lot  different  than  the  one  he  left  In 
January.  1961." 

These  words,  spoken  by  a  departing  White 
House  aide,  dramatize  the  change  In  the 
Federal  domestic  role  in  the  last  five  years 
because  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Great  So- 
ciety program. 

Joseph  A.  CalUano  Jr..  President  Johnson's 
man  Friday  in  nurturing  the  Great  Society, 
said  in  an  interview  that  President-elect 
Richard  M.  Nixon  would  find  that  a  tenfold 
growth  had  occurred  in  governmental  ac- 
tivities designed  to  'make  life  better  for 
all  Americans." 

THE^E    WERE    45    THEN.    435    NOW 

"There  were  about  45  domestic  social 
programs  when  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion ended."  Mr.  Callfano  said.  "Now  there 
are  no  less  than  435." 

As  the  Johnson  Presidency  nears  an  end. 
it  Is  possible  to  look  at  the  Great  Society 
with  some  perspective  and  examine  a  few 
of  Its  programs. 

The  larger  government  role  described  by 
Mr.  Callfano  Involves  more  than  new  laws, 
though  they  are  counted  In  the  hundreds. 
Much  of  the  change  stems  from  a  new 
direction  of  old  programs.  Imparted  either 
by  Congressional  or  administrative  action, 
to  meet  broader  objectives. 

Topsy-Uke  at  times,  the  program  has 
grown  and  in  many  directions,  though  au- 
thorizations and  funding  were  often  cut 
well  below  Administration  requests.  A  drum- 
fire of  criticism  frequently  attended  a 
grudging  acceptance  of  principle. 

It  was  said  that  infiation  watered  down 
the  dollar  value  of  benefits  to  the  poor, 
that  wEiste  and  duplication  threatened 
achievements,  that  over-promises  created 
problems  bigger  than  those  up  for  solution. 
Conservatives  urged  that  the  Federal  ob- 
ligation be  discharged  through  general  area 
grants  to  the  states  for  programs  developed 
at  the  state  level. 

The  enormous  cost  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam limited  the  amount  that  could  be  spent 
on  the  social  programs.  The  fact  that  the 
war  was  being  accelerated  while  the  Great 
Society  program  was  being  developed  made 
what  progress  there  was  all  the  more  re- 
markable. 

Many  of  the  new  programs  have  virtually 
become  household  words — Medicare,  model 
cities,  the  Job  Corps,  the  war  on  poverty. 
truth  in  lending,  Head  Start  and  Upward 
Bound. 

PROGRAMS  REDIRECTED 

Others,  such  as  the  Insured  mortgage  loan 
program  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration that  spawned  the  nation  s  suburban 
growth,  are  now  being  redirected  to  the 
cities. 

To  put  a  price  tag  on  the  vast,  somewhat 
amorphous  Great  Society  is  difficult,  though 
it  Is  clear  that  it  represents  a  national 
commitment  entailing  billions  of  dollars. 

Excluding  Social  Security  payments,  Mr. 
Callfano   estimates  that  the   Great   Society 
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Is  a  »25  6-bllllon  lenterprlse,  compared  with 
the  MS-bUIlon  social  budget  of  1900  and 
$12.9-bUllon  of  19113.  If  Social  Security  cobU 
are  Included,  be  says,  MO-blUlon  Is  being 
spent  today  agaliist  $23-binion  elgbt  years 
ago. 

This  turnabout  !ln  national  policy  en  the 
homefront,  signal^  In  a  speech  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  all  University  of  Michigan 
conunencetnent  exercises  on  May  22,  1964, 
constitutes  a  recognition  of  mushrooming 
urban  problems  ^  an  essential  matter  of 
Federal    concern. 

Though  a  descendant  In  many  ways  of 
the  New  Deal,  Pair  Deal  and  New  Frontier, 
the  Great  Socletf  established  a  new  ap- 
proach to  probleiis  that  accented  working 
relationships  with  the  region,  the  state  and 
the  city  more  thart  direct  Federal  aid  to  the 
Individual  ' 

In  Ave  years,  Something  of  a  national 
consensus  has  developed  In  support  of  com- 
prehensive aid  to  [cities.  The  recognition  Is 
now  general  that  the  cities,  lacking  a  broad 
tax  base  other  than  real  estate,  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  mpet  the  many  problems  In 
a  natloi)  .70  per  cebt  urbanized. 

Even  ,VX  econoqilc  conservative  such  as 
Representative  Oe^ld  R.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
House  Republican  leader,  acknowledges  that 
huge  Federal  outlaws  are  needed  to  meet  the 
urban  crisis.  He  arfeues  only  that  the  money 
go  directly  to  the  ^tates  In  "broad  problem 
area  grants."  i 

President  Jobn^n  described  the  Great 
Society  as  "a  challenge  constantly  renewed" 
In  his  University  ^f  Michigan  speech, 

"The  Great  Society  rests  on  abundance 
and  liberty  for  alj,"  he  said.  "It  demands 
an  end  to  povertjH  and  racial  Injustice,  to 
which  we  are  totally  committed  In  our  time. 
But   that   Is   Just   4   beginning, 

"The  Great  Society  Is  a  place  where  every 
child  can  find  knoirledge  to  enrich  his  mind 
and  enlarge  his  tajents.  It  is  a  place  where 
leisure  Is  a  welcoiixed  chance  to  build  and 
reflect,  not  a  fearod  cause  of  boredom  and 
restlessness.  It  is  a  place  where  the  city 
of  man  serves  not  c^ly  the  needs  of  the  body 
but  the  desire  for;  beauty  and  the  hunger 
for  enrichment.        ( 

"It  Is  a  place  wliere  man  can  renew  con- 
tact with  nature.  It  Is  a  place  which  honors 
creation  for  Its  own  sake  and  for  what  It 
adds  to  the  unders^inding  of  the  race.  It  is 
a  place  where  men  lare  more  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  thelt*  goals  than  the  quality 
of  their  goods."         j 

Threaded  throu^  the  address  ran  the 
promise  of  a  broad  attack  on  the  problems 
of  the  poor  and  underprivileged — housing, 
education,  equal  lights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity— as  well  as  4  drive  for  environmental 
improvement  —  conkervation  beautlflcation, 
clean  air  and  clean  water — that  would 
benefit  all. 

The  programs  that  emerged  can  be  grouped 
under  general  headings  despite  constant  In- 
teraction among  elements  in  dilTerent  cate- 
gories,  particularly    In   the   cities. 

The  hlghllghta  ojr  the  Great  Society,  by 
general  category 

yities 
Antipoverty  Camjpalgn:  Begun  In  1964 
with  the  Economic  I  Opportunity  Act  and  a 
one-year  authorization  of  Just  under  $l-bil- 
llon,  stepped  up  greatly  In  later  years  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  Houilng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, set  up  in  19(6,  increasingly  involved. 
Transportation:  TFrbsoi  Mass  Transporta- 
tion   Acts    of    1964  I  and    1966. 

Model  Cities:  Act  |of  1966  proposing  grants 
to  cities,  supplemental  to  those  available 
from  other  Federal  ]  sources,  to  fight  urban 
problems  In  the  moit  blighted  areas,  includ- 
ing housing,  health,  education.  Jobs,  welfare, 
transportation,  and  public  facilities.  Funded 
with  »312-milllon  li(  the  fiscal  year  1968,  Its 
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appropriation  has  been  doubled  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

Rent  supplements:  Started  in  1966  to  pro- 
vide better  housing  for  low-income  families, 
funded  far  below  Administration  requests. 

Crime   Control:    Safe    Streets    and    Crime 
Control  Act  of  1968,  providing  block  grants 
to  Improve  state  and  city  law  enforcement. 
Civil  rights 

Segregation:  Act  of  1964  outlawing  dis- 
crimination in  hospitals,  restaurants,  hotels 
and  employment;  authorizing  shutoflT  in 
Federal  aid  used  in  a  discrlmlnatCH-y  man- 
ner. 

Voting:  Act  of  1965  protecting  voting 
rights  at  the  national,  state  and  local  level. 

Housing:  Act  of  1968  protecting  civil  rights 
workers  and  initiating  fair  housing  require- 
ments nationally. 

Community    Relations:    Transfer    of    the 
Community  Relations  Service  from  the  Com- 
merce to  the  Justice  Department. 
Conservation 

Water    Pollution:    Water    Quality    Act    of 

1965  and  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 

1966  under  which  »5.5-bllUon  In  grants  have 
been  made  for  water  purification  and  sew- 
age   treatment    plants. 

Air  Pollution:  Clean  Air  Act  and  Air  Qual- 
ity Acts  of  1965  and  1967  seeking  air  cleans- 
ing through  regional  grants. 

Waste:   Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965. 

Roads:  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  of  1965 
to  cover  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  removing 
roadside  eyesores. 

Recreation:  Urban  beautificatlon  under 
the  Urban  Renewal  Act,  Including  the  crea- 
tion of  vest  pocket  parks  in  congested  areas. 

Parks:  Expansion  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem by  2.2-mllllon  acres. 

Consumer  protection 

Meat:  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1967.  re- 
quiring states  to  enforce  Federal  standards 
or  yield  to  Federal  inspection. 

Poultry:    Poultry  Inspection  Act  of   1968. 

Fabrics:  Establishment  of  Product  Safety 
Commission  In  1967  to  study  dangerous 
household  products  and  flammable  fabrics 
amendments  to  a  1953  act  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  fix  safety  standards 
In  clothing. 

Farm  Prices:  Food  Marketing  Commission 
set  up  to  study  farm-to-consumer  prices. 

Truth  In  Lending:  Act  of  1968  requiring 
doUar-and-cents  accounting  of  actual  costs 
under  "easy  credit"  and  other  financing 
plans. 

Packaging:  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act. 

Electronics:  Hazardous  Radiation  Act  de- 
signed to  reduce  possible  harmful  effects  of 
television  and  other  electronic  house  devices. 

Traffic:  Traffic  and  Highway  Safety  Act 
setting  standards  to  be  met  by  manufacturers 
for  automobile  safety. 

Education 

Elementary  Schools:  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act  of  1965.  strengthened  In  1966. 
providing  stepped-up  aid  to  100  per  cent  in 
1970  for  quality  education,  including  text 
books  for  public  and  private  schools,  with  a 
•9.2-bllllon  authorization  for  the  next  two 
years. 

Higher  Education:  Act  of  1965  providing 
liberal  loans,  scholarship  and  facility  con- 
struction money. 

Teacher  Corps:  Act  of  1965  to  train 
teachers. 

Aid  to  Poor:  Educational  Opportunity  Act 
of  1968  to  help  poor  go  to  college. 

Adult  Education:   Act  of  1968. 

Job  opportunity 

Training:  Manpower  Develc^ment  and 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  qualify  persons  for 
new  and  better  Jobs. 

Job  Corps:  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  setting  up  Job  Corps.  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  new  careers  programs. 
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Business:  Job  Opportunities  in  the  Busi- 
ness Sector,  which,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  seeks 
500.000  Jobs  for  hard-core  unemployed. 

Appalachia:  Program  of  1965  seeking  eco- 
nomic development  and  Jobs  in  11 -state  eco- 
nomically depressed  area. 

Wage:  Increase  in  minimum  wage  by  35 
cents  to  $1.60. 

Health 

Medicare:  Set  up  In  1965.  insurance  for 
20  million  citizens  at  65  under  the  Social 
Security  system  to  cover  hospital  and  doctor 
costs. 

Medicaid:  Act  of  1965,  providing  medical 
care  for  the  needy,  with  7.7  million  people  in 
43  states  now  getting  aid. 

Doctors  Training:  Health  Professions  Act 
of  1963-65  seeking  to  train  1,700  doctors. 

Nurses  Training:  Act  of  1964.  which  has 
already  provided  65.000  loans  for  schooling. 

Mental  Health :  Program  of  1965-66,  provid- 
ing centers  for  treatment  and  training. 

Immunization :  Program  for  preschool  chil- 
dren against  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  tetanus  and  measles,  under  which,  for 
example,  the  annual  Incidence  of  measles 
dropped  from  450,000  in  1963  to  62,000  last 
year.  _ 

Health  Centers:  Heart,  cancer  and  stroke 
regional  centers. 

Child  Health:  Improvement  and  Protection 
Act  of  1968  for  prenatal  and  postnatal  care. 

CLIMATK   RIPE 

Much  of  all  this  legislation  had  been 
sought  fpr  years,  and  when  Mr.  Johnson  took 
office  after  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  the  climate  was  apparently  ripe 
for  breakthroughs. 

President  Johnson  moved  quickly,  and 
kept  up  the  pace  after  the  landslide  elec- 
tion in  1964  brought  him  large  majorities  In 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Negro  rioting  in  the  slums  In  1966,  cappea 
by  a  Republican  gain  of  47  seats  in  the  stUl- 
Democratlc  House,  slowed  the  Great  Society. 

The  election  strengthened  the  Southern 
Democrat-conservative  Republican  coalition 
that  had  repeatedly  blocked  many  of  these 
projects  in  the  past. 

The  Administration  sought  $662-milllon 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968  ending  last  June  30  to 
fund  the  model  cities  program.  It  got  $312- 
million.  It  sought  $l-billion  for  1969  and  got 
$625-milllon. 

However,  observers  considered  It  signifi- 
cant that  a  modest  expansion  of  the  Great 
Society  was  nevertheless  made  during  the 
90th  Congress. 

While  noting  that  the  Vietnam  war  In- 
tensified during  the  developing  stages  of  the 
Great  Society.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  said  recently  that  the  choice  was 
"not  between  guns  and  butter." 

"There  is  a  third  factor — quality  of  life." 
he  said.  "It  is  a  decision  every  American 
must  face.  A  third  of  our  families  have  two 
or  more  cars,  15  million  of  us  own  yachts. 
There  is  a  lot  of  money  for  liquor  and  ciga- 
rettes. We've  got  the  money  but  we've  got 
to  establish  our  priorities." 

He  said  that  "the  United  States  can  elim- 
inate poverty  In  the  coming  decade  and  go 
on  to  assure  adequate  Income  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans." 

THE    POVERTY     LINE 

Mr.  Cohen  noted  that  since  1960  the  Gov- 
ernment had  "lifted  18  million  out  of  pov- 
erty." He  defined  the  poverty  line  as  $3,300 
annually  for  a  city  family  of  four.  Still  be- 
low the  poverty  level  are  21.9  million  Amer- 
icans. 

There  are  other  Administration  claims  of 
progress,  such  as  10.5  million  Jobs  created 
in  seven  and  a  half  years,  salaries  and  wages 
up  72  per  cent  in  the  period,  corporate  prof- 
Its  after  tajces  up  61  per  cent,  three  record 
years  wltli  unemployment  below  3.8  per  cent, 
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the  Federal  education  budget  up  ei2-mllUon, 
|5.6-mllllon  spent  for  housing  and  com- 
munity development. 

Many  impartial  observers  find  it  hard  to 
(Usagree  with  most  claims,  which  are  accom- 
panied with  details  on  the  Job  still  to  be 
done. 

During  the  recent  national  campaign,  Mr. 
Klxon  did  not  reject  any  significant  facet 
of  the  Great  Society  but  at  various  times 
suggested  that  the  drive  for  a  better  Amer- 
ica could  be  achieved  more  effectively  by 
other  means. 

He  favored,  for  example,  tax  Incentives  to 
draw  business  more  actively  Into  the  cam- 
paign against  poverty  and  related  programs. 

But  the  country  will  probably  have  to 
wait  until  the  new  President's  inaugural  ad- 
dress Jan.  20  for  a  clearer  idea  of  the  course 
of  the  Great  Society. 


DIFFICULTIES    THAT   FACE   PRESI- 
DENT PUSEY,  OF  HARVARD 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   VIRGIMXA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
writing  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day. April  13,  1969,  James  Reston  put 
in  perspective  the  dlflQculties  facing  Pres- 
ident Pusey,  of  Harvard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Reston's  excellent  article,  captioned 
"The  Harvard  Faculty:  Tactics  or  Prin- 
ciples?" be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Harvard  Facttltt  :  Tactics  or 

PRINCnT-ES? 

(By  James  Reston) 

Somebody  should  say  a  few  plain  words  in 
support  of  President  Nathan  M.  Pusey  of 
Harvard  before  he  too  gets  swept  away  by 
the  moral  confusions  of  our  time. 

He  is  a  political  innocent  and  not  a  popu- 
lar president  vrtth  the  students  or  the  fac- 
ulty— never  has  been — but  his  record  In  de- 
fending the  Integrity  of  a  free  university 
cannot  be  seriously  challenged.  He  defended 
it  from  Joe  McCarthy's  attacks  on  the  right 
when  many  more  "popular"  men  ducked  the 
issue.  And  he  defended  It  from  the  on- 
slaughts of  the  militant  wing  of  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  in  the  recent 
riot  in  University  Hall. 

THE   FACTTLTT   DIVISION 

la  all  these  confrontations  between  the 
S.D.S.  and  the  administrators  of  the  univer- 
sliies,  there  are  always  hard  choices  about 
calling  the  police  to  quell  the  riot,  but  one 
would  have  thought  the  facts  of  the  original 
aggression  in  the  Harvard  case  were  so  clear 
that  the  faculty,  at  least,  would  have  been 
able  in  four  hours  of  debate  to  draw  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  morals  and  the  tac- 
tics of  the  Incident. 

It  Is  true  that  the  faculty  did  not  actually 
repudiate  Pusey,  but  they  sure  did  hesitate. 
On  two  occasions  they  rejected  resolutions 
which  would  have  been  a  clear  vote  of  "no- 
confidence"  in  his  handling  of  the  attack  on 
the  university.  But  they  waffled  and  divided 
narrowly  on  the  Issue — about  250  to  200 — 
first  on  a  resolution  saying  his  calling  the 
police  was  "unwise  and  ill-considered,"  and 
the  other  resolution  tabling  a  clear  vote  of 
confidence  In  him  which  might  have  been 
defeated. 

Maybe  this  was  their  way  of  embarrassing 
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the  president  for  other  reasons,  but  if  they 
want  to  get  rid  of  him  on  bis  stewardship 
in  general,  th|ey  have  the  means  to  face  that 
issue  squarely.  His  record  In  this  particular 
case  and  in  other  cases  involving  the  rights 
of  students  and  the  integrity  of  free  inquiry, 
however,  scarcely  Justify  this  kind  of  grudg- 
ing support  In  a  moment  of  crisis. 

HARVARD'S  FREEDOM 

Nobody  can  complain  about  lack  of  free- 
dom or  abuse  of  administration  authority  at 
Harvard.  It  is  even  harder  to  get  kicked  out 
of  the  place  than  to  get  into  it,  which  may 
have  been  what  the  S.D.S,  had  in  mind. 
There  is  no  secret  alliance  between  Harvtu-d 
and  the  Pentagon.  Mr.  Ptisey  may  have  been 
unwise  in  giving  the  impression,  after  deny- 
ing academic  credit  for  R.O.T.C.  courses,  that 
he  was  trying  to  perpetuate  the  R.O.T.C. 
system  at  Harvard  anyway,  but  his  record  of 
freedom  is  not  only  plain  but  Is  the  cause 
of  much  muttering  among  the  alumni  about 
his  "permissiveness". 

Of  course,  it  is  repulsive  to  have  cops  on 
any  university  campus,  and  tactically,  the 
damage  to  the  university  might  or  might 
not  have  been  less  if  he  had  let  the  S.D.S. 
burglar  the  files  and  print  the  loot  In  the 
underground's  press.  But  what  do  you  do 
when  students  take  over  buildings,  steal 
documents,  and  throw  deans  to  the  photo- 
graphers? 

If  the  faculty,  which  is  responsible  for 
discipline,  will  not  speak  out  clearly  on  this 
plain  issue  of  the  original  afiront  and  hu- 
miliation to  the  university  and  Its  purposes, 
how  will  they  ever  defend  the  principle  of 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes? 

The  principle  of  peaceful  change  and  of 
opposing  the  using  of  force  of  political  ends 
has  been  fought  out  in  this  country  for  many 
generations,  Lincoln  faced  the  agony  of  a 
Civil  War  to  defend  it.  Teddy  Roosevelt  chal- 
lenged the  "robber  barons"  when  they  sought 
to  defy  the  principle  early  in  the  century. 
Labor  defied  the  principle  with  the  first  sit- 
ins  in  Detroit  in  the  thirties  and  now  we 
are  facing  the  same  challenge  from  SD.S. 
on  the  left. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  force  is  never  Justi- 
fied. We  became  an  Independent  country  by 
using  force  against  the  constituted  author- 
ity. The  blacks  in  this  country  have  many 
g^evances  that  are  not  removed  by  peace- 
ful debate.  And  even  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity there  were  appalling  stupidities  that  no 
amount  of  polite  discourse  seemed  to  change. 

GABBIEST  PLACE HARVARD 

But  Harvard?  Who  is  mxizzled  there?  It  Is 
the  gabbiest  place  In  Christendom,  and  so 
free  that  even  its  faculty  sometimes  gives 
the  Impression  that  it  would  rather  talk 
about  tactics  than  think  about  principles. 

The  Harvards  have  been  telling  us  for  gen- 
erations that  they  were  just  like  other  peo- 
ple, only  better.  And  now  both  points  are 
in  dispute. 


THE  CONSUMER  CRUSADE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoJiday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
accomplishments  of  the  90th  Congress 
in  consumer  protection  have  led  some 
observers  to  conclude  that  the  consum- 
er's problems  are  being  adequately 
handled  through  piecemeal  legislation. 
In  fact,  a  number  of  these  laws  are  not 
being  properly  executed  or  have  been 
largely  diluted  as  a  result  of  weak  en- 
forcement procedures. 

The  following  article,  "The  Consumer 
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Crusade."  by  Nick  Kotz  In  the  April  1969 
issue  of  the  Progressive,  identifies  the 
need  to  provide  consumers  with  proper 
representation  in  Federal  agencies.  I 
personally  believe  that  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  is  the  best  way  to 
insure  that  the  steadily  increasing  body 
of  consumer  laws  is  effectively  admin- 
istered. 

I  am  happy  that  over  100  Members  of 
the  Congress  have  sponsored  legislation 
like  my  bill  to  create  such  a  Depart- 
ment. 
The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
The   Consumer   Crusade 
I  By  Nick  Kotz)» 
When     Presidential     candidate     Richard 
Nixon  talked  about  consumer  Issues  during 
the  1968  campaign,  he  hinted  he  would  not 
need  a  White  House  adviser  on  consumer  af- 
fairs.   The    consumer    would    have    to    pro- 
tect himself  in   the  Republican   free   enter- 
prise market  place.  When,  as  President,  Mr. 
Nixon  first  ventured  into  the  consumer  arena, 
he  confirmed  the  worst  fears  of  consumer  ad- 
vocates by  appointing  as  his  consultant  Wil- 
lie Mae  Rogers,  keeper  of  the  Good  House- 
keeping "Seal  of  Approval." 

The  appointment  of  Miss  Rogers  brought 
Joy  mainly  to  private-Interest  trade  groups 
such  as  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amer- 
ica. But  this  achievement  of  their  continued 
alliance  against  truth-ln-packaglng  and 
mandatory  standards  on  product  safety  did 
not  last  long.  Mr.  Nixon  heard  the  outcry 
of  conflict  of  interest  and  took  Just  four  days 
to  realize  that  consumer  protection  was  no 
longer  a  mini-issue;  he  terminated  Miss 
Rogers'   appointment. 

The  "keeper  of  the  Seal"  episode  is  a  good 
point  from  which  to  begin  assessing  the  con- 
sumer movement — for  it  Is  a  "movement" 
which  must  be  calculated  In  terms  of  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  enemies  and 
advocates,  and,  for  the  next  lour  years.  In 
terms  of  what  support  it  may  get  from  the 
Nixon  Administration, 

Mr.  Nixon  now  knows  from  his  abortive 
appointment  of  Willie  Mae  Rogers  that  con- 
sumer issues  can  be  political  dynamite  and 
that  the  public  can  learn  quickly  of  any 
subtle  Government  efforts  to  downgrade  con- 
sumer activities.  His  second  choice  for  his 
adviser  on  consumer  affairs  will  be  watched 
carefully.  So  will  his  appointments  to  the 
regulatory  agencies  and  so  will  the  crucial 
White  House  policy  positions  taken  on  the 
numerous  consumer  Issues  now  before  Con- 
gress and  the  regulatory  agencies. 

For  example,  will  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion move  to  enforce  effectively  the  mass  of 
consumer  legislation  enacted  during  the 
Johnson  years?  This  legislation  itself  could 
become  "a  deceptive  practice  "  if  it  is  not 
funded  and  enforced. 

The  first  signs  have  not  been  promising, 
especially  the  appointment  of  Georgia  State 
Agriculture  Commissioner  J.  Phil  Campbell 
as  Undersecretary  of  Agriculture.  A  Democrat 
recently  turned  Republican.  Campbell  led 
the  National  Association  of  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  in  a  bitter  fight  against 
the  meat  and  poultry  inspection  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1967  and  1968.  More- 
over. Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  Hardin 
has  given  Campbell  the  job  of  negotiating 
Inspection   regulations   "acceptable"    to   the 


'  Nick  Kotz  is  a  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Des  Moines  Register.  He  won  both  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  and  the  Raymond  Clapper 
Memorial  Award  In  1968  for  his  reporting  of 
Improper  condiUons  in  the  meat  packing 
industry  which  led  to  passage  of  the  Whole- 
sale Meat  Act.  In  1966  he  won  the  Clapper 
and  Sigma  Delta  Chi  awards  for  his  Wash- 
ington correspondence.  He  Is  now  complet- 
ing a  book  on  the  polltlos  of  hunger. 
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latter'8  cronlea  1^  state  agrlciiltural  agen- 
cies. These  state  officials  fought  strict  regu- 
lation and  still  deicllne  to  accept  the  evidence 
that  state-Inspect^  plants  under  their  Juris- 
diction constituted   a  national   scandal. 

Hardin  now  says  he  has  no  plans  to  seek 
change  of  these] laws,  but  two  consumer- 
oriented  Deniocrbts.  Representatives  Neal 
Smith  of  Iowa  a^d  Thomas  Foley  of  Wash- 
ington, authors  ot  the  legislation,  are  watch- 
ing Campbell's  gliarded  moves.  They  would 
be  encouraged,  fcr  example.  If  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  were  to  follow 
through  on  the  proposal  it  made  during  the 
Johnson  Admlnii  tration  to  limit  fat  con- 
tent in  meat,  sue  i  as  hot  dogs,  to  thirty  per 
cent.  The  industry  Is  angrily  protesting  even 
this  mild  proposal . 

Discussing  the  fragile  characters  of  recent 
consumer  Victoria,  Ralph  Nader  plclced  out 
auto  safety,  aamihable  fabrics,  and  pipeline 
safety  as  examples  where  '"promises  of  con- 
sumer legislation]  can  become  fraudulent  If 
the  legislation  caknot  deliver  because  lobby- 
ists successfully  go  to  work  on  the  appro- 
making  process." 
t  that  the  auto  safety  law 
k  because  appropriations 
harply  that  there  are  no 
protot3rpe  safety  car  and  a 
lllty   needed  to   upgrade 
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fabrics  act  still  has  not 
said  Nader,  "and  the 
Is  now  opposing  proposed 
dards  that  the  industry 
claimed  It  was  voluntarily  following  before 
passage  of  the  saity  bill."  This  Is  often  the 
case  with  so-callea  voluntary  Industry  stand- 
ards when  they  qecome,  or  threaten  to  be- 
come, law. 

Other  new  consumer  laws  which  still  await 
appropriations  and  enforcement  include 
the  truth-ln-pack^lng  and  truth-ln-lendlng 
laws.  "Packaging"!  is  endangered  by  weak 
Federal  rule-making  which  permits  too  many 
package  variationB,  and  the  "lending"  law 
by  a  proposed  "Anlform  consumers  credit 
code"  at  the  state  level.  This  proposed 
code,  designed  to  Supersede  the  Federal  law, 
would,  among  other  evils,  permit  a  thirty-six 
I>er  cent  Interest  rate.  It  was  denounced  by 
Representative  Wiight  Patman  as  "legalized 
usury  and  an  attempt  to  wipe  out  truth  In 
lending." 

oratory  improvement  act, 
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The  clinical  li 
the  hazardous  rai 
state  sales  discloi 
lent  land  sale  sc! 
of  hard-won  co 
Whether  these  wl 
mains  to  be  seen. 

Senator  Edmun^  Muskle  underscored  the 
gulf  between  pronilse  and  performance  when 
he  recently  warnei  the  Consumers  Assembly 
that  new  antipollution  laws  cannot  become 
effective  if  Congreat  and  the  Executive  branch 
continually  slash  !  appropriations  needed  to 
make  the  measures  meaningful.  He  offered 
these  1969  examples:  Water  p>ollution,  au- 
thorization $836  lillllon,  appropriation  $302 
million:  water  and  sewer  grants,  $420  million 
reduced  to  $165  EtllUon:  air  pollution,  $185 
million  cut  to  $88.' '  million. 

Consumer  attorney  Nader  takes  this  real- 
istic view  of  the  burst  of  consumer  legislation 
during  the  anal  period  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration: "Certain  consumer  values  were 
articulated.  Something  was  done  and  will  be 
done  because  the  1  aws  are  on  the  books.  But 
you  can't  grow  a  rose  on  top  of  a  gaj*age 
can.  The  consumer  movement  is  going  to 
reflect  and  be  limit  »d  by  the  political  environ- 
ment in  Washingt<  n — from  the  corporate  law 
firms  to  the  appropriations  committees  that 
give  billions  for  defense  and  pennies  for 
protection  agalait  death.  Injury,  and 
swindles." 

The  flimsy  nature  of  the  protection  given 
the  consimier  becoines  clear  In  any  recital  of 
the  dangers  he  faces  every  day.  The  stakes 
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can  be  counted  In  terms  of  human  lives  in 
some  of  these  issues  before  Congress  this 
year: 

Cigarettes — 50,000  die  from  lung  cancer 
every  year,  and  millions  are  estimated  to  die 
from  heart  disease  and  emphysema,  related 
to  smoking. 

Household  appliance  injuries — 100.000  per- 
sons are  injured  annually  by  sliding  glass 
doors,  125,000  by  faulty  heating  devices,  and 
300,000  by  poorly  designed  stoves,  washing 
machines,  and  power  lawn  mowers. 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  whose  creation  was  a  consumer  victory 
in  1967,  is  now  seeking  to  determine  whether 
industry's  voluntary  safety  standards  offer 
sufficient  consumer  protection.  On  the  basis 
of  testimony  received  and  comments  from 
a  variety  of  sources  ranging  from  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  to  Admiral  Hyman  Rlckover, 
the  answer  is  a  resounding  ""No!"" 

Dr.  Julian  A.  Waller  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  told  the  Commission  that  each  year 
about  60,000  persons,  mostly  children,  are 
partially  ""barbecued"  by  the  350-degree-hot 
grilles  on  gas-flred  floor  furnaces  used  in 
homes  In  the  South  and  Southwest.  Dr. 
Waller  and  two  safety  specialists  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare testified  that  they  had  uied  vainly,  for 
ten  years,  to  get  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion (AGA)  to  adopt  voluntary  safety  stand- 
ards to  eliminate  this  ghastly  hazard. 

Frank  E.  Hogdon,  AGA  director  of  labora- 
tories, confirmed  this  testimony  and  praised 
the  Commission-sponsored  firm  which  in 
three  weeks,  with  an  outlay  of  $800,  developed 
an  Inexpensive  fiberglass  shield  to  protect 
Infants  from  burns.  An  Industry  committee 
on  safety  standards  "simply  did  not  know  of 
any  technology  and  apparently  couldn't  think 
of  any;  and  didn't  perhaps  have  enough  in- 
centive," Hogdon  said,  to  remove  the  hazard. 

If  the  sufferings  of  maimed  children  can- 
not provide  sufficient  ""incentive,"  then  pos- 
sibly widespread  and  damaging  publicity 
that  names  hazardous  products  can  produce 
the  proper  Incentive  to  adhere  to  adequately 
safe  voluntary  or  mandatory.  Government- 
enforced  standards. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  unnerving  tes- 
timony was  presented,  Nader  told  the  Com- 
mission about  the  report  of  Dr.  Carl  Walter, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  that  1,200  Ameri- 
cans are  accidentally  electrocuted  aiuiu&lly 
by  faulty  medical  equipment  whUe  receiving 
"routine  diagnostic  tests"  or  treatment. 
Again,  voluntary  standards  have  not  been 
sufficient. 

Auto  and  tire  repairs  and  warranties — No 
one  knows  how  many  of  the  53,000  annual 
auto  fatalities  and  four  million  Injuries  axe 
caused  by  defective.  Improperly  designed,  or 
Improperly  repaired  parts.  But  testimony  be- 
fore the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Sen- 
ator Philip  Hart's  Anti-trust  and  Monetary 
Subcommittee  Indicated  that  the  economic 
cost  Is  staggering.  For  example,  Edward  Dan- 
iels, claims  manager  for  the  Inter-Insurance 
Exchange  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Michi- 
gan, has  estimated  the  muItl-blUlon  dollar 
annual  auto  repair  bill  could  be  reduced 
twenty  per  cent  by  a  simple  change  in  de- 
sign to  provide  bumpers  functional  enough 
to  withstand  a  crash  at  a  mere  five  to  ten 
miles  per  hour.  His  testimony  was  typical  as 
safety  engineers,  auto  dealers,  labor  union 
members,  and  insiu-ance  firms  testified  that 
the  auto  giants  use  their  warranties  more  as 
sales  devices  than  for  customer  service  and 
do  not  compensate  dealers  to  make  proper 
repairs. 

Drugs — Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  continues 
his  probe  into  drug  costs,  safety,  and  the  cru- 
cial question  of  whether  the  drug  firms  exert 
an  unhealthy  Influence  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  command  exorbitant  prices. 

Fish — The  evidence  indicates  that  the  sit- 
uation In  fish  processing  is  far  worse  than 
in  meat  or  poultry;  only  a  fraction  of  the 
fish  processing  Industry  receives  any  Inspec- 
tion. 
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In  addition  to  this  partial  catalogue  of 
potential  or  actual  threats  to  human  life 
and  safety,  there  are  many  deceptive  prac- 
tices In  the  market  place  which  simply  cheat 
consumers  on  value  received.  The  sheer  com- 
plexity of  the  threats  to  life,  limb,  and  pock- 
etbook  constitutes  the  heart  of  the  dilemma 
of  the  consumer  movement  today.  Consum- 
ers simply  lack  enough  trained,  dedicated 
personnel  committed  to  the  primary  goal  of 
representing  the  "consumer"  as  these  Issues 
are  decided  in  Washington.  The  regulatory 
agencies  seldom  hear  consumer  views  and 
often  demonstrate  an  Inherent  conflict  be- 
tween their  role  as  safety  regulator  and  their 
role  as  promoter  of  an  industry's  products. 

Although  most  Industry  spokesmen  and 
many  conservative  politicians  argue  de- 
risively that  "consumerism"  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  combined  action  of  power-seek- 
ing Federal  bureaucrats  and  sensationalizing 
by  Ralph  Nader,  publicity-seekers,  and  Jour- 
nalists, the  facts  belle  this  explanation. 

Searching  for  an  underlying  explanation, 
I  believe  that  the  individual  citizen  feels  in- 
creasingly frustrated  by  the  lack  of  repre- 
sentation for  his  best  Interests  in  an  Increas- 
Ingly  complex,  technical,  and  corporate  so- 
ciety. A  confidential  nationwide  survey  made 
by  Opinion  Research  Corporation  In  1968 
concluded  that  ""seven  Americans  in  ten 
think  present  Federal  legislation  Is  Inade- 
quate to  protect  their  health  and  safety  and 
a  majority  believes  more  Federal  laws  are 
needed  to  give  shoppers  full  value  for  their 
money." 

Most  advocates  of  consumer  rights  have 
now  concluded  that  institutional  reform  Is 
necessary  to  provide  consumers  with  the 
same  power  In  Washington  that  the  special 
Interests  enjoy  through  their  army  of  well- 
paid  lawyers  and  lobbyists. 

Most  of  those  who  have  been  Involved  in 
consumer  crusades  of  the  last  few  years 
would  agree  at  least  partly  with  the  assess- 
ment by  Ralph  Nader  of  consumer  strength: 
'"The  attack  on  corporate  Irresponsibility 
which  produced  the  recent  flurry  of  legisla- 
tion In  Congress  has  not.  It  must  be  said, 
been  the  work  of  a  broad  movement  but 
rather  of  tiny  ad  hoc  coalitions  of  deter- 
mined people  In  and  out  of  Government 
armed  with  little  more  than  shocking  facts." 

Victory  on  most  Issues  In  the  real  world  of 
Washington  power  often  hinges  on  a  chance 
fact  jKJunced  ujjon  and  turned  to  one's  fa- 
vor. If  he  is  to  succeed,  the  consumer  advo- 
cate, as  well  as  the  General  Motors  lobbyist, 
must  know  when  Representative  Jones  has 
become  the  decisive,  swing  vote  In  the  per- 
tinent subcommittee.  This  Is  the  Intelli- 
gence fvmction  that  industry  (which  knew 
who  represented  the  decisive  vote),  and  not 
consumers,  capitalized  on  when  Representa- 
tive WUliam  S.  Stuckey  of  Georgia  held  the 
balance  of  power  on  a  mutual  funds  regula- 
tion bill  last  year. 

This  intelligence  function — getting  the 
facts  on  who  holds  the  real  power  on  Capitol 
Hill  on  a  given  issue — simply  cannot  be  pro- 
vided by  the  enthxisiasts  who  gather  in 
Washington  annually  for  the  Consumer  As- 
sembly, a  meeting  of  delegates  from  co- 
operatives, trade  unions,  women's  organiza- 
tions, and  other  consumer-oriented  groups. 
They  can  be  experts  at  home,  but  in  the 
minute-by-mlnute  power  struggle  on  issues 
In  Washington,  they  are  amateurs.  That  Is 
what  Federal  Communications  Commissioner 
Nicholas  Johnson  had  In  mind  when  he  told 
the  Assembly: 

"'You  are  wasting  your  time  If  you  think 
these  meetings  make  the  voice  of  the  con- 
sumer louder.  Dont  kid  yourselves.  Get  some 
dollars  behind  you  and  put  someone  In 
Washington  to  represent  you  who  Isn't  be- 
holden to  the  President  or  Congress  or  the 
regulatory  agencies.  And  until  you  do  that, 
you  can  hold  all  the  meetings  you  want,  but 
you  won't  change  anything." 

The  meetings  are  valuable  because  they 
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pull  consumer  issues  together  and  provide 
Dew  contacts  for  more  ad  hoc  "little  coall- 
tjons"  on  speclflc  Issues.  However,  Johnson 
iras  emphasizing  that  amateurs  cannot  pro- 
vide the  skUls  of  Intelligence-gathering, 
consumer  advocacy,  or  public  relations. 

The  sUll-thln  ranks  of  skilled  advocates 
are  growing  as  more  young  Congressmen 
take  up  consumer  causes  either  out  of  polit- 
ical motive  or  sincere  belief.  The  Demo- 
crats win  be  free  to  be  more  effectively  crltl- 
eiU  of  the  Executive  agencies  with  a  Repub- 
lican as  President,  and  Republican  consumer 
advocates  now  can  command  their  day  of 
glory  by  persuading  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  back  their  causes. 

In  considering  the  various  proposals  to 
provide  more  consumer  power,  one  can  evalu- 
ate their  strengths  and  weaknesses  by  under- 
standing some  of  the  keys  to  Ralph  Nader's 
phenomenal  success.  Apart  from  his  steel- 
trap  mind  and  sUteen-hour  work  days, 
Nader  Is  a  virtual  genius  at  fact-finding,  ad- 
vocacy, and  public  relations.  But  beyond  this 
he  is  a  lone  operator,  beholden  to  no  one, 
and  this  gives  him  unusual  strength. 
Throughout  the  meat  inspection  fight  Nader 
argued  for  the  strongest  possible  bill.  When 
Congressional  consumer  advocates  finally 
had  to  agree  to  a  plan  with  foes  who  out- 
numbered them  ten  to  one.  they  first  checked 
with  Nader.  Nader  Is  not  bound  by  any 
permanent  alliances,  and  any  Congressional 
proponent  of  consumer  legislation  worries 
that  Nader  will  criticize  a  compromise  as  a 
sellout  of   consumer   Interests. 

Aside  from  these  attributes  one  must 
understand  Nader's  fervent  ethical  philoso- 
phy to  grasp  his  strength.  Most  people  In 
the  so-called  establishment  apparently  do 
not.  I  am  amazed  that  most  friends  of  mine, 
including  lawyers  and  newspapermen,  seem 
obsessed  with  finding  out  what  makes  Nader 
tick.  They  are  tortured  to  uncover  his  "an- 
gle"— one  that  squares  with  the  median 
values  of  our  society.  Are  his  work  so  bizarre 
and  his  ethical  values  so  unusual  In  our 
contemporary  society  that  our  principal  con- 
cern Is  to  search  out  ulterior  motives?  Nader 
Is  not  superhuman:  he  has  the  same  power 
drives  that  possess  many  strong,  talented 
men.  but  he  Is  the  ultimate  example  of  the 
idealistic  younger  men  who  now  seek  to  re- 
shape our  Institutions. 

The  unanswered  question  Is  how  Idealists 
can  be  effective.  If  they  desire  to  work  In 
the  consumer  movement  In  Washington  or 
elsewhere.  Thus,  the  suggestions  are  pouring 
In  to  institutionalize  "Naderlsm." 

Nader's  own  Idea  is  a  non-profit  firm  of 
lawyers,  engineers,  doctors,  and  accountants 
which  would  represent  the  highest  ethics  of 
their  professions  In  behalf  of  the  consumer 
in  Washlng^ton  power  struggles.  In  more  than 
two  years  of  trying,  Nader  has  been  unable 
to  finance  this  project.  With  his  high  visi- 
bility, foundations  afraid  of  political  investi- 
gations and  reprisals  from  their  financial 
backers  have  shied  away  from  him. 

Numerous  Congressmen  are  recommending 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
which  would  consolidate  Federal  consumer 
protection  now  scattered  among  a  niunber  of 
agencies,  and  represent  consumers  in  the 
regulatory  process.  Transferred  Into  the  new 
department  would  be  existing  agencies  deal- 
ing with  both  truth  In  packaging  and  lend- 
ing, food  grading,  home  economics  research, 
and  cost  of  living  statistics.  In  addition,  a 
consumer  counsel  would  represent  the  pub- 
lic Interest  before  other  regulatory  agencies, 
Federal  departments,  and  the  courts.  An  of- 
fice of  consumer  safety  would  study  measures 
to  protect  consumers  from  hazardous  house- 
hold products. 

This  Idea  has  merit  In  that  It  would  place 
primary  responsibility  for  consumer  protec- 
tion and  representation  in  a  department- 
level  agency,  would  provide  a  central  depart- 
ment where  all  consumers  could  address  their 
complaints,  and  could  prod  those  other  Gov- 
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ernment  agencies  which  are  slow  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  consumer. 

The  proposed  department  would  not  meet 
Nicholas  Johnson's  criteria  of  freedom  from 
either  Congress  or  the  President.  Representa- 
tive Benjamin  Rosenthal,  New  York  Demo- 
crat, who  is  a  leading  sponsor,  agrees  that 
big  business  pressures  would  stUl  exist  but 
believes  Industry  is  far  less  likely  to  capture 
an  agency  whose  only  function  Is  consumer 
protection  than  one,  such  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  food  Inspection  unit,  whose 
consumer  function  Is  far  outweighed  by  the 
Department's  obligations  to  the  food  Indus- 
try. A  Presidential  adviser  on  consumer  af- 
fairs, such  as  Esther  Peterson  or  Betty  Fur- 
ness.  obviously  is  even  more  tightly  restricted 
by  one  man's  politics. 

Aside  from  private  ventures  of  the  Nader 
variety,  perhaps  the  best  hope  for  Increased 
representation  lies  In  the  people's  counsel 
idea  approved  by  the  U.S.  Administrative 
Conference  and  Senator  Philip  Hart's  pro- 
posal for  a  quasi-public  consumer  counsel. 
In  both  cases  there  would  be  some  Insulation 
from  more  obvious  political  pressures. 

Arthur  Bonfleld,  the  University  of  Iowa 
law  school  professor  who  wrote  the  much- 
neglected  Administrative  Conference  report, 
advocates  a  people's  counsel  operated  much 
like  the  Public  Broadcast  Corporation.  The 
people's  counsel  would  be  created  as  a  com- 
pletely Independent  Federally-chartered  cor- 
poration. Its  board  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  consent  of  the 
Senate  but  otherwise  the  organization  would 
be  Independent  of  Federal  control.  This  pro- 
posed office  would  represent  the  views  of  the 
poor  before  the  Federal  agencies  considering 
matters  affecting  their  welfare  as  consumers. 
Few  people  know  that  the  U.S.  Administra- 
tive Conference,  which  consists  of  the  major 
administrative  agencies  of  government,  ac- 
knowledged that  the  consumer,  particularly 
the  pHXjr  citizen,  is  vastly  under-represented 
in  the  regvilatory  process.  Although  the  Con- 
ference approved  the  Bonfleld  report,  there 
has  been  scant  action  from  the  various  agen- 
cies to  implement  their  own  Joint  recom- 
mendations to  seek  out  the  views  of  the  poor 
and  to  provide  the  poor  with  a  role  in  regula- 
tions that  affect  them. 

After  questioning  the  agencies  about  their 
practices,  Bonfleld  deduced  that  one-third 
make  no  effort  to  solicit  the  views  of  the  poor 
in  rule-making.  He  described  efforts  of  the 
remainder  as  so  haphazard,  unsystematic, 
and  sporadic  as  to  be  "totally  Inadequate." 
Incredibly,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
admitted  It  never  consulted  the  poor  In 
drafting  guidelines  for  the  food  stamp  plan. 
Gilbert  Cranberg,  an  unsung  Ralph  Nader 
who  writes  editorials  for  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  stated  the  issue  clearly:  "A  funda- 
mental premise  of  democracy  Is  that  agencies 
of  government  will  be  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  But  theory  conflicts 
with  reality  when  some  groups  have  ready 
access  to  govermnent  and  others  have  only 
limited  access." 

If  Mr.  Nixon  downgrades  consumer  Issues 
or  Is  hostile  to  consumer  protection  meas- 
ures, then  the  consumer  movement  will  have 
lost  a  most  effective  and  powerful  ally — the 
White  House.  But  the  consumer  movement 
win  not  be  powerless.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Johnson  White  House  did 
not  stake  out  Its  position  on  consumer  Is- 
sues until  after  Nader  publicly  bUst<?red  the 
President  and  Miss  Furness  for  failure  to 
take  a  strong  position  on  the  meat  inspec- 
tion Issue. 

If  the  issues  are  real  and  the  public  is 
aroused,  then  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  vulnerable 
to  the  same  sort  of  backlash  that  sv/lftly 
followed  the  WlUle  Mae  Rogers  appoint- 
ment. 

If  consumer  advocates  can  agree  on  one 
or  several  approaches  to  Increased  consumer 
representation,  then  their  problem  wlU  be 
to   lobby   their  plans  through   Congress.   A 
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majority  of  Congress  may  share  Mr.  Nixon's 
concern  about  unwarranted  meddling  with 
the  free  enterprise  system.  But  as  the  public 
keeps  on  learning  from  bitter  personal  ex- 
perience— and  from  reading — how  poorly 
private  enterprise  Is  meeting  Its  responsibili- 
ties on  product  safety,  durability,  and  hones- 
ty, there  will  be  a  rising  clamor  for  "war- 
ranted meddling"  to  protect  the  consumer. 
Consumer  protection  will  then  attain  a 
popularity  with  politicians  that  it  never 
has  achieved  before.  When  It  does,  let  the 
seller  beware. 


TAX  REFORM— STATEMENT  OP 
GEORGE  MEANY.  PRESmENT, 
AFL-CIO.  BEFORE  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  1,  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or>' the 
subject  of  tax  reform.  Mr.  Meany's 
statement  provides  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt  legislative 
action  in  this  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  other  Senators 
may  have  the  benefit  of  Mi".  Meany's 
remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    or    George    Meant,    PaEsmENT, 

AFI^CIO,    ON    Tax    Reform,    Before    the 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means,  House  o» 

Representatives,  April  1,  1969 

My  name  is  George  Meany  and  I  am  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

The  13.5  million  members  of  the  unions  of 
the  AFLr-CIO  are,  almost  without  exception, 
taxpayers.  They  pay  their  taxes  regularly, 
payday  after  payday,  through  the  payroll 
withholding  program.  They  are  loyal  Amer- 
icans; they  appreciate  the  value  of  govern- 
ment, the  services  of  government,  the  need 
for  paying  for  government. 

They  are  willing  to  pay  their  fair  share. 

But  they  are  tired,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  having 
to  pay  the  share  of  other  Americans.  They 
are  speciflcally  tired  of  paying  the  share  of 
those  Americans  whose  incomes  are  greater 
and  whose  taxes  are  lower — the  "loophole  set" 
in  today's  society. 

So  It  Is  on  behalf  of  the  largest  organized 
group  of  taxpayers  In  America.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  come  here  today  with  proposals  we 
believe  are  based  on  the  doctrine  of  fair  play. 
There  are  some  who  call  the  measures  before 
this  Committee  "tax  reform."  We  think  "tax 
Justice"  Is  a  better  description  and  that  Is 
what  we  are  seeking  here  today— tax  justice. 

The  federal  Income-Ux  structure  has 
drifted  far  afield  from  the  American  standard 
of  fair  play.  It  Is  rigged  against  Income  from 
work  and  against  wage  and  salary  earners.  It 
is  rigged  m  favor  of  unearned  Income.  Because 
of  these  facts,  confidence  in  our  tax  system 
has  eroded.  This  erosion  mtist  be  ended. 
Fairness  in  federal  taxation  must  be  restored. 

In  our  appendix  statement  we  have  cata- 
logued what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  glar- 
ing abuses — the  loopholes  and  gimmicks 
which  lighten  the  tax  burdens  of  those  who 
have  both  huge  amounts  of  unearned  income 
and  great  ability  to  pay  and  yet  who  unfairly.^ 
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rig  tbe  n»Uon'B  tax  structure  etgalOBt  tboM 
WbOM  llTellbooct  dei>endB  on  a  paycheck. 

The  program  of  tax  Justice  we  urge  U  am- 
bitious and  far*reachlng,  long  overdue  and 
critically  urgent.  There  Is  no  longer  time  for 
pause,  delay,  gestures  or  tokens. 

Our  program-^fully  adopted — would  cloee 
loopholes  curreE(tly  costing  the  federal  Treas- 
ury about  $16  to  17  billion.  We  would  put 
back  $6.7  bUlloDJ  of  this  In  much-needed  and 
long  overdue  ta<  relief  to  those  of  low,  mod- 
erate and  middle  Incomes.  There  would  be 
a  net  gain  In  reirenue  of  $8  to  10  billion — to 
enable  full  fun4lng  of  essential  federal  pro- 
grams to  streng^en  society — and  a  priceless. 
Immeasurable  g^ln  in  public  confidence  in 
the  nation's  ta$  structure  and  the  federal 
government  itself. 

Our  program  ^ould  eliminate  the  preferen- 
tial treatment  |he  tax  system  gives  to  un- 
earned capltal-^ains  income,  the  loophole 
which  means  t^at  a  married  taxpayer  with 
$8,000  in  capital  gains  pays  a  tax  of  $354 
while  an  $8,000  married  wage  earner  is  taxed 
at  $1,000. 

Our  program  Would  tax  the  $15  billion  in 
capital  gains  ttilat  is  passed  on  annually  to 
heirs  without  eVer  being  mentioned  on  the 
-lndlvil«Uial-incoi^e  tax  form. 
-  Tttf  AFL-CIO  reform  proposals  would  elim- 
inate the  special  provisions  which  p>ermlt  oil 
operators,  real-estate  investors  and  hobby 
farmers  to  wrltej  off  nonexistent  costs.  Under 
these  provisions! 

The  nation's  |20  oil  giants  pay  an  8.5% 
average  tax  ratel 

A  real -estate  operator  with  a  total  Income 
of  $7.5  million  pkys  taxes  at  the  same  rate  as 
a  $10,000-per-yetr  married  wage  earner  with 
two  children.      I 

101  individuals  capable  of  making  over 
$1,000,000  in  ottler  endeavors  claim  $7.6  mil- 
lion in  tax  write-offs  for  farm  losses. 

We  would  endjthe  wasteful,  back-door,  tax- 
exempt-interest  {federal  subsidy  to  state  and 
local  governments  and  replace  it  with  a  fed- 
eral grant  program  that  would  help  these  fi- 
nancially presse^l  governments  to  meet  their 
rapidly  growing  needs. 

We  would  eliminate  both  the  7%  invest- 
ment credit  afid  extra-fast  depreciation 
write-offs  except  for  those  Investing  In  the 
construction  of  Jhousing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income faiailles. 

Under  our  proposals,  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions would  no  longer  be  able  to  \ise  their 
privileged  tax  siktus  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
estate  and  gift  qaxes  while  maintaining  con- 
trol over  wealti  and  the  power  that  goes 
hand-in-hand  ^Ith  such  control.  It  Is,  of 
course,  power  w^lch  has  been  ttsed  to  affect 
stock  prices,  rejward  friends  and  relatives, 
and  help  advance  the  foundations  donors' 
other  business  interests. 

In  our  opinlop,  that's  hardly  "fair  play" 
and  we  would  wimlnate  it.  In  addition,  we 
would  see  to  tt{  that  those  who  pay  little 
or  no  taxes  becaiuse  of  the  "unlimited  char- 
itable-contribution gimmick"  could  no  long- 
er defiate  their  taxable  Income  through  do- 
nations that  yield  far  greater  benefits  to  the 
donor  than  the  i«celver. 

And  we  vroul(^  curb  another  abuse — those 
large  corpwratlolis  which  exploit  a  privilege 
geared  to  help  tmall  business  and  spin  off 
Into  subeldiariefl.  They  can  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  much -reduced  tax  rate  on  the 
first  $26,000  of  corporate  income  and  can  cut 
their  tax  bill  b«  more  than  half. 

We  are  crltlca^y  concerned  with  the  alarm- 
ing growth  of  conglomerates.  We  urge  a 
thorough  reexaiblnatlon  of  those  tax  pro- 
vlalons  which  serve  to  spur  the  corporate 
take-over  movement.  Furthermore,  the  ef- 
fects of  these  giant  economic  and  financial 
power  centers  upon  prices,  competition,  col- 
lective bargalniiig,  and  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic sjrBtem  Itself  must  become  known. 
We  believe  appropriate  action  must  be 
taken — whether  through  legislation  or  ad- 
ministrative   action    by    such    government 
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agenclee  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  or 
the  anti-trust  division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

In  the  event  that  it  is  not  poeslble  to 
quickly  adopt  all  of  our  proposals  to  tax 
In  full  presently  exempt  Income — such  as 
half  of  all  capital  gains  and  interest  from 
state  and  local  bonds — we  urge  immediate 
enactment  of  a  26%  minimum  tax  on  ex- 
empt income. 

Furthermore,  we  urge  that  Individuals  and 
corporations  with  substantial  amounts  of 
tax-exempt  income  be  required  to  allocate 
certain  deductions  between  taxable  and  non- 
taxable income  so  that  all  income  is  taken 
into  account  before  deductions  are  allowed. 

Though  loophole  closing  Is  utterly  essen- 
tial to  tax  reform.  Justice  cannot  be  fully 
achieved  unless  the  tax  load  simultaneously 
is  eased  for  those  who  for  too  long  have 
lx>me  the  brunt  of  the  inequities  in  the  tax 
structure. 

Our  tax-relief  proposals  would  remove 
from  the  tax  rolls  the  majority  of  those  tax- 
payers whose  Incomes  are  below  government 
poverty-income  levels,  and  provide  relief  to 
those  of  moderate  and  middle  Incomes. 

We  recommend  a  substantial  Increase  in 
the  present  minimum  standard  and  standard 
deductions  and  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  tax 
rates  that  apply  to  the  first  two  income- 
bracket  levels. 

The  tax  system  must  now  provide  for  the 
Interests  and  needs  of  a  nation  of  over  200 
million  people  who  are  demanding  more  and 
better  public  facilities.  Yet  many  of  the  flaws 
that  have  existed  since  the  federal  govern- 
ment first  began  to  tax  Incomes  still  exist 
and  many  new  ones  have  been  added. 

The  coets  of  government  are  not  being 
shared  fairly.  An  unwarranted  limitation  is 
placed  on  the  effectiveness  of  tax  policy  In 
promoting  broad  goals  of  balanced  economic 
grovrth  and  full  employment,  and  public 
confidence  is  decaying. 

When  tax  revenues  are  to  be  spent,  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  appropri- 
ately study  and  evaluate  every  outlay  of  pub- 
lic funds  to  Skssure  that  national  interests 
will  be  forwarded  and  priorities  balanced. 
Yet,  on  the  revenue-raising  side,  tax  policy 
is  all  too  frequently  considered  only  in  terms 
of  need  for  more  dollars  or  fewer  dollars. 

The  temporary  surtax,  adopted  in  1968,  is 
a  prime  example.  A  fiat  percentage  tax  on  top 
of  the  existing  tax  is  a  fair  way  to  divide  the 
burden  of  an  increase  in  taxes — but,  only  If 
the  original  burden  is  fair. 

Since  a  tax  on  a  tax  carmot  be  collected  If 
no  taxes  are  paid,  those  who  are  rich  enough 
to  avoid  their  fair  share  of  taxes  through 
capital  gains,  depletion,  accelerated  depre- 
ciation, tax-exempt  Interest  and  other  tax- 
escape  routes,  pay  no  surtax  on  such  exempt 
income.  Because  of  this,  others  pay  more  and 
the  basic  inequities  are  compounded. 

What  Is  more,  many  of  the  inequities  cause 
the  taxation  system  to  run  In  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  objectives  sought  through  pub- 
lic tax-spending  programs. 

For  example : 

While  the  nation  is  being  burdened  vrtth 
inflationary  pressures  and  high  interest  rates, 
the  task  of  easing  these  burdens  is  made  more 
difficult  by  the  tax  system.  Privileges  such  as 
the  7%  Investment  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation  on  real  estate  fuel  the  fires  of 
the  only  source  of  inflationary  demand  in 
the  national  economy — business  investment 
in  plants,  machines  and  equipment. 

$935  million  in  federal  funds  are  being 
spent  on  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing: yet  $800  million  worth  of  tax  loopholes 
go  to  real-estate  operators  constructing  mo- 
tels, office  buildings,  plants  and  high-rise, 
high-rent  apartment  complexes. 

$4.5  billion  is  spent  to  "stabilize  farm  In- 
comes; "  yet  wealthy  nonfarmers  are  en- 
couraged, through  tbe  tax  system,  to  disrupt 
and  distort  the  farm  economy. 
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The  large  and  growing  concentrations  of 
wealth  and  economic  power  are  a  source  of 
growing  national  concern;  yet  the  income- 
tax  system  allows  $16  billion  In  appreciated 
assets  to  accxunulate  and  be  transferred  to 
heirs  without  ever  entering  the  tax  base.  At 
the  same  time,  tax-exempt  status  is  given 
to  certain  types  of  family  foundations  set 
up  for  avoiding  taxes  and  perpetuating  con- 
trol of  family  and  industrial  financial  dy- 
nasties. $8  million  is  spent  enforcing  anti- 
trust laws;  yet  the  tax  system  provides  in- 
centives for  those  who  would  merge  and 
"conglomerate." 

Oil.  gas  and  other  depletion  allowances  are 
Justified  largely  on  the  basis  of  encouraging 
development  of  domestic  productive  capac- 
ity; yet  similar  tax  benefits  fiow  to  those 
bolstering  the  productive  capability  of  for- 
eign nations. 

Some  $25  billion  in  federal  categorical 
grant-in-aid  funds  will  go  to  the  states  and 
localities  in  1969;  yet  the  amount  of  federal 
money  available  to  hard-pressed  state  and 
local  governments  is  diluted  by  allowing 
Interest  on  state  and  local  bonds  to  go  tax- 
free,  since  this  exemption  costs  the  Treasury 
more  than  the  states  and  municipalities  gain. 

The  nation  is  committed  to  alleviating  the 
plight  of  its  22  million  i>oor;  yet  many  of 
these  families  pay  federal  income  taxes  while 
many  of  the  wealthiest  legally  ignore  the 
federal  tax  collector. 

Though  the  case  for  reform  Is  compelling 
and  perhaps  conclusively  demonstrated  by 
these  incongruities  and  paradoxes,  there  is 
another  too  frequently  overlooked  aspect. 

Federal  Income  taxes  are  not  the  only 
taxes  Americans  must  pay.  In  fact,  though 
federal  income-tax  revenues  have  grown  and 
still  loom  largest  among  the  taxes  paid  by 
most  individuals,  state  and  local  taxes  have 
grown  at  a  far  faster  pace.  What's  more,  the 
increases  in  state  and  local  taxes  have  in 
the  main  restilted  from  levies  on  property 
and  6ale§  to  constmiers  which  take  their  toll 
from  those  whose  ability  to  pay  taxes  is 
the  least. 

In  the  1969  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, data  was  presented  showing  that  the 
combined  federal,  state  and  local  tax  systems 
converge  In  such  a  manner  as  to  redistribute 
income  "away  from  the  poor."  At  the  same 
time,  those  of  modest  and  middle  Incomes  are 
bearing  a  disproportionately  high  share  of  the 
tax  burden  while  those  with  wealth  and  abll- 
ity-to-pay  escape  their  fair  share. 

Thoroughgoing  federal  Income-tax  loophole 
closing  and  reform  would  make  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  compensating  for  the 
unfair  manner  In  which  the  burden  of  other 
taxes  fall. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  the  federal  Income-tax 
system  that  most  states  look  upon  as  the 
standard  for  a  good  and  fair  way  to  allocate 
the  costs  of  public  services.  A  number  of 
states  that  do  use  income  taxes  use  the  fed- 
eral definitions  and  standards  as  models  for 
their  own  systems,  and  three  states  now 
"piggyback"  their  taxes  directly  upon  the 
federal  taxes  that  their  residents  must  pay. 

Yet,  as  the  Inequities  in  the  federal  system 
grow  and  become  more  and  more  notorious, 
the  basic  principles  af  taxation  based  on  In- 
come and  abllity-to-pay  become  suspect  and 
fair-minded  state  and  local  legislators  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  convince  those  they 
represent  of  the  advantages  of  fair  taxation 
methods 

The  AFL-CIO  has  three  objectives  In  mind 
to  achieve  fair  play  In  the  nation's  tax  struc- 
ture: 

1.  The  loopholes  of  special  tax  privilege  for 
wealthy  families  and  businesses  must  be 
eliminated. 

2.  The  impoverished  must  be  removed  from 
the  tax  rolls. 

3.  There  must  be  a  reduction  in  the  rela- 
tive burden  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families. 

To  cloee  the  loopholes,  provide  relief  where 
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It  U  crlUoally  needed,  and  bring  the  federal 
individual  and  corporate  Income-tax  systems 
into  line  with  America's  standards  of  fair 
play,  the  AFL-CIO  urges  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing proposals: 

1.  capital  gains.  Elimination  of  preferential 
tax  treatment  of  capital  gains  for  both  In- 
dividuals and  corporations  Such  gains  should 
be  taxed  at  regulsu-  tax  rates.  At  the  same 
time,  the  present  income-averaging  provi- 
jlons  should  be  broadened  to  include  capital 
gains. 

Approximate  revenue  gain :  $6-7  billion. 

2  Copifol  Gains  on  Property  Transferred 
at  Death.  All  appreciation  (difference  between 
original  cost  and  market  value)  should  be 
taxed  in  full  on  transfer  at  death.  The  tax 
rate  should  apply  to  all  appreciation  occur- 
ring after  date  of  enactment;  one-half  the 
tax  rate  should  apply  to  all  gains  occurring 
between  an  appropriate  date  such  as  Janu- 
ary 1,  1950,  and  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  tax  should  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
for  estate-tax  purposes.  It  should  not  apply 
on  transfers  between  the  decedent  and 
spouse  nor  to  estates  valued  at  less  than 
180,000. 

To  prevent  "forced"  sales  of  assets,  appro- 
priate installment-payment  procedures 
should  be  adopted. 

Approximate  revenue  gain:  $3-4  billion. 

3.  Depletion.  Deductions  for  depletion 
should  not  be  permitted  to  be  taken  after  the 
cost  of  the  property  has  been  fully  written 

off. 
Approximate  revenue  gain:  SI -5  billion. 

4.  Interest  on  State  and  Local  Bonds.  All 
Interest  on  state  and  local  debt  securities, 
issued  after  the  date  of  enactment  (following 
an  appropriate  transition  period)  should  be 
subject  to  the  income  tax.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment should  guarantee  the  bonds  and  pay 
the  issuing  state  or  local  government  an 
amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the  Interest 
cost  on  such  taxable  Issues  No  federal  guar- 
antee or  Interest-rate  subsidy  should  t>e  per- 
mitted for  Industrial  development  bonds  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  the  Issue. 

There  would  be  a  net  revenue  gain,  after 
taking  into  account  the  cost  of  the  subsidy 
and  the  guarantee,  of  approximately  $100 
million. 

5.  7%  investment  Tax  Credit.  The  7%  in- 
vestment tax  credit  should  be  repealed. 

Approximate  revenue  gain:  S3.0  bilHon. 

6.  Accelerated  Depreciation  on  Real  Estate. 
Accelerated  depreciation  (depreciation  In  ex- 
cess of  straight-line)  should  be  disallowed  on 
all  real  estate  except  low-  and  moderate- 
housing. 

Approximate  revenue  gain:  $700-800  mil- 
lion. 

7.  Limitation  of  Deductions  Attributable  to 
Farming  Operations.  Each  dollar  of  nonfarm 
income  over  $15,000  should  reduce  the 
amount  of  farm  loss  that  can  be  deducted 
from  nonfarm  Income  by  $1.  This  provision 
should  not  apply  to  farm  losses  resulting 
from  taxes,  interest,  casualty,  drought,  and 
sale  of  farm  property.  This  provision  should 
not  apply  to  farmers  using  the  accrual  meth- 
od of  accounting. 

-Approximate  revenue  gain:  Jf  45  viillion. 

8.  Unlimited  Charitable  Contributions.  The 
special  unlimited  charitable-contribution  de- 
duction should  be  repealed  immediately. 

.'\pproximate  revenue  gain:   $50  million. 

9.  Multiple  Surtax  Exemptions  from  Cor- 
porate Income  Tax.  Commonly  controlled 
business  enterprises  should,  after  an  appro- 
priate transition  period,  be  limited  to  only 
one  $25,000  surtax  exemption. 

Approximate  revenue  gain:  (when  fully 
effective) :  $235  million. 

10.  Tax-Exempt  Foundations: 

{ 1 )  Financial  transactions  between  a  f  ovm- 
dation  and  its  founders,  contributors,  officers, 
directors  or  trustees  should  be  prohibited. 

1 2)  Foundations  should  be  required  to 
spend  their  Income  within  one  year  of  re- 
ceipt. 

(3)  Foimdatlons  should  not  be  permitted 
to  own  20%  or  more  of  any  business  unre- 
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lated  to  their  charitable  fimction — a  reason- 
able time  should  be  allowed  for  presently 
organized  foundations  to  comply  with  this 
provision. 

(4)  If  a  donor  maintains  control  of  a  busi- 
ness or  property  after  it  is  contributed,  no 
donation  deduction  from  taxes  should  be  al- 
lowed until  the  foundation  disposes  of  the 
property  or  the  donor's  control  over  the  prop- 
erty ends. 

(5)  Foundation  borrowing  to  buy  Invest- 
ment properties  should  be  prohibited.  Foun- 
dation lending  should  be  limited  to  appro- 
priate charitable  functions. 

(6)  A  limitation,  such  as  40  years,  should 
be  placed  on  the  life  of  foundations. 

(7)  Congress  should  carefully  examine  the 
problems  posed  by  the  actual  operations  of 
foundations  and  the  need  for  some  degree  of 
federal  regulation  of  the  use  of  the  tax- 
exempt  funds  of  fotindatlons. 

11.  Conglomerates.  The  skyrocketing  trend 
of  business  mergers  requires  detailed  exami- 
nation— including  the  anti-trust  laws  and 
the  operations  of  the  appropriate  govern- 
ment agencies  as  the  Justice  Department. 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Securities 
and  Ebtchange  Commission. 

A  thorough  Investigation  should  also  be 
conducted  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  federal  tax  structure  contributes  to  this 
alarming  trend  of  corporate  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions. 

Among  the  tax  provisions  that  should  be 
examined  are  those  which  permit: 

(1)  Corporations  to  deduct  Interest  pay- 
ments on  debt  used  to  finance  mergers  and 
acquisitions. 

(2)  Capital-gains  taxes  to  be  paid  In  In- 
stallments when  stock  is  exchanged  for  debt 
securities. 

(3)  Tax-free  exchanges  on  corporate  stock 
transfers  made  for  purposes  of  mergers  and 
acquisitions. 

(4)  Corporations  to  "carryover"  the  oper- 
ating and  capital  losses  of  an  acquired  firm. 

In  addition,  the  penalty  tax  provisions  ap- 
plying to  excessive  amounts  of  retained  prof- 
its should  be  made  workable  In  the  light  of 
recent  experience. 

12.  Allocation  of  Deductions.  Individuals 
and  corporations  should  be  required  to  allo- 
cate certain  deductions  between  taxable 
and  nontaxable  income. 

Under  present  law.  those  who  receive  tax- 
exempt  Income  derive  a  double  benefit.  The 
Income  never  appears  on  the  tax  return; 
hence  no  tax  is  paid.  Secondly,  personal  or 
non-operating  business  deductions  can  be 
deducted  In  full  from  taxable  Income. 

Before  such  deductions  are  permitted,  since 
they  are  designed  to  define  ability-to-pay, 
total  income  (taxable  and  exempt  Income) 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

Individuals  with  tax-exempt  Income  (as 
defined  in  item  13)  in  excess  of  $10,000  should 
be  required  to  allocate  certain  personal  de- 
ductions in  line  with  the  ratio  their  Ad- 
Justed  Gross  Income  bears  to  adjusted  gross 
income  plus  exempt  income.  The  deductions 
that  should  be  allocated  are:  Interest  and  tax 
payments,  casualty  losses,  charitable  con- 
tributions, medical  expenses,  and  cooperative 
housing  expenses. 

Corporations  with  such  exempt  income,  in 
excess  of  $25,000,  should  be  required  to  allo- 
cate non-operating  expense  deductions  be- 
tween net  profit  from  operations  and  exempt 
income. 

Approximate  revenue  gain  from  allocation 
of  deductions:  $250  million. 

13.  Minimum  Tax  on  Exempt  Income.  A 
25 '"f  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  amount  of 
exempt  Income  which  exceeds  $10,000  for  in- 
dividuals and  $25,000  for  corporations,  plus 
any  amount  of  deductions  disallowed  under 
allocatlon-of-deductlons  formula.  The  ex- 
empt Income  subject  to  this  tax  should  in- 
clude the  following: 

( 1 )  One-half  capital  gains. 

(2)  State  and  local  bond  Interest. 

(3)  Depletion  taken  after  the  cost  of  the 
property  has  been  written  off. 
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(4)  The  difference  between  the  cost  and 
the  market  value  of  property  donated  to 
charity. 

(5)  Depreciation  on  real  estate  taken  In 
excess  of  straight-line,  except  for  low-  and 
moderate-housing. 

Approximate  revenue  gain  from  25%  mlnl- 
mvmi  tax:  $1.5  bilZion. 

TAX      RKUET      FOB      LOW-      AND      MmDLK-INCOMK 
GROUPS 

1.  The  minimum  standard  deduction 
should  be  increased  from  the  present  $200 
plus  $100  per  exemption  to  $100  per  exemp- 
tion. 

This  proposal  would  exempt  from  federal 
Income  tax  the  majority  of  persons  below  the 
government-defined  poverty  level  and  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  tax  payments  of  all  per- 
sons at  or  near  the  poverty  level. 

The  revenue  cost  would  be  approximately 
$1.2  billion. 

2.  The  standard  deduction  should  be  in- 
creased from  the  present  10%  uHth  a  $1,000 
maximum  to  15%  and  a  $2,500  maximum. 
This  proposal  would  bring  standard  deduc- 
tions closer  m  line  with  the  actual  deduc- 
tions claimed  by  most  taxpayers.  It  would 
simplify  reporting  for  the  great  majority  of 
taxpayers  and  provide  tax  relief  for  all  those 
whose  Itemized  deductions  amount  to  lees 
than  15%  of  Income  or  $2,500.  Most  of  the 
relief  would  fiow  to  those  In  the  $5,000  to 
$20,000  income  range. 

The  revenue  cost  would  be  approximately 
$2  billion. 

3.  The  first  two  individual-income-tax 
bracket  rates  should  be  reduced  from  the 
current  14%  and  15%  to  9%  and  13% 
respectively.  ThU  proposal  would  provide  tax 
relief  to  all  taxpayers,  but  the  major  portion 
of  the  tax  deduction  (approximately  95%) 
would  go  to  those  with  annual  Incomes  be- 
low $20,000. 

The  revenue  cost  would  be  approximately 
$3.4  billion. 

4.  Moving-Expense  Deductions.  Deductible 
moving  expenses  should  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude certain  non-reimbursed  expenses  such 
as  those  related  to  the  sale  of  the  old  resi- 
dence— real-estate  commissions  and  adver- 
tising costs  and  costs  of  settling  an  unexpired 
lease:  pre-move  househunting  trips;  and 
temporary  lodging  costs  (for  worker  and 
family).  These  additional  costs  should  be 
subject  to  an  overall  limitation  of  $2,000. 
Present  treatment  of  other  deductible  mov- 
ing expenses — unreimbursed  expenses  of 
transporting  the  employee,  his  family  and 
belongings,  Incurred  in  a  Job-connected 
move — should  continue. 

The  revenue  cost  would  be  approximately 
$100  million. 

Finally,  all  special  tax-forgiveness  propo- 
sals offered  under  the  guise  of  "incentives" 
which  would  provide  additional  loopholes  for 
the  wealthy  and  further  erode  the  fairness 
of  the  tex  structiu-e  should  be  rejected.  And 
all  proposals  to  adopt  a  federal  retail  sales 
tax — whether  called  "value-added"  taxes  or 
offered  clearly  as  a  tax  on  consumers — should 
also  be  rejected. 

There  you  have  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  AFL- 
CIO  proposals  which  we  believe  would 
achieve  tax  Justice,  eliminate  abuses,  restore 
public  confidence  and  bring  the  American 
standard  of  fair  play  into  the  tex  system. 

The  time  for  action  is  long  overdue,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  are  delighted  the  Committee 
is  teklng  this  hard  look  at  the  facts  and  we 
look  forward  to  tax  Justice. 


Appkkoix  to  Statement  by  George  Meant. 
PREsroENT.  American  Federation  or  Labor 
AND  Congress  or  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, on  Tax  Reform.  Before  the  Com- 
mpttee  on  Wats  and  Means.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. April  1.  1969 
The  great  and  growing  Inequities  in  the 
federal  tax  structure  are  clear  to  most  tax- 
payers and  reasonably  Informed  citizens. 
In  1967,  the  most  recent  date  for  available 
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the  federal  tax  structure  been  revised.  And 
these  two  revisions — in  1939  and  1954 — were, 
according  to  a  former  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  only  "facellftlngs." 

The  case  for  thorough  reform  of  the  fed- 
eral tax  structure  is  compelling  and  demon- 
strated by  numerous  incongruities  and  para- 
doxes. There  is  another  too  frequently  over- 
looked aspect. 

Americans  must  pay  other  taxes.  In  fact, 
though  federal  income-tax  revenues  have 
grown  and  still  loom  largest  among  the  taxes 
paid  by  most  individuals,  state  and  local 
taxes  have  grown  at  a  far  faster  pace.  Prom 
1963  to  1967  states  and  localities  have  almost 
tripled  their  annual  tax  take — from  $44  bil- 
lion to  $115  billion.  In  contrast,  federal 
income  taxes  (corporate  and  Individual)  grew 
from  $69  billion  to  $95  billion,  or  by  slightly 
over  one-third.  What's  more,  the  increases 
In  state  and  local  taxes  have  in  the  main 
resulted  from  levies  on  property  and  sales 
to  consumers  which  take  their  toll  primarily 
from  those  whose  ability  to  pay  taxes  is  the 
least. 

The  importance  of  viewing  the  impact  of 
the  total  tax  structure  was  dramatically  doc- 
umented in  the  1969  Economic  Report  of 
the  President.  Data  was  presented  showing 
that  the  combined  federal,  state  and  local 
tax  systems  converge  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
redistribute  Income  "away  from  the  poor." 
At  the  same  time,  those  of  modest  and  mid- 
dle incomes  are  bearing  a  disproportionately 
high  share  of  the  tax  burden,  while  those 
with  wealth  and  ablllty-to-pay  escape  their 
fair  share. 

The  Impact  of  these  tax  changes  over  the 
past  five  years  is  shown  In  Table  1.  A  $7,500 
income  family  of  four,  as  a  result  of  the 
net  effect  of  the  1964  federal  tax  cut  and  the 
1968  Increase,  had  an  increase  in  after-tax 
Income  of  2%  between  1963  and  1968.  The 
rise  in  Social  Security  insurance  rates  and 
state  and  local  tax  increases  over  the  period 
resulted  in  a  3.4"^  cut  in  after-tax  Income. 
For  those  %t  the  very  bottom  of  the  income 
scale,  these  tax  changes  over  the  past  five 
years  cut  into  after-tax  Income  by  14.2'"^, 
while  those  with  incomes  of  $35,000  and 
over  enjoyed  net  increases  In  after-tax 
Income. 

Thoroughgoing  federal  income-tax  loop- 
hole closing  and  reform  would  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  toward  compensating 
for  the  unfair  manner  in  which  the  burdens 
of  other   taxes   fall. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  the  federal  income-tax 
system  that  most  states  look  upon  as  the 
standard  for  a  good  and  fair  way  to  allocate 
the  costs  of  public  services.  A  number  of 
states  that  do  use  income  taxes  use  the  fed- 
eral definitions  and  standards  as  models  for 
their  own  systems,  and  three  states  now 
"piggyback"  their  taxes  directly  upon  the 
federal  taxes  that  their  residents  must  pay. 
Yet.  as  the  inequities  In  the  federal  system 
grow  and  become  more  and  more  notorloxis, 
the  basic  principles  of  taxation  based  on  In- 
come and  ablllty-to-pay  become  suspect  and 
fair-minded  state  and  local  legislators  find 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  convince  those 
they  represent  of  the  advantages  of  fair  taxa- 
tion methods. 

To  the  extent  that  states  and  localities 
model  their  systems  on  the  federal  "base," 
the  inequities  that  exist  In  the  federal  struc- 
ture are  multiplied.  And  the  basic  advantages 
are  lost  as  other  states  shy  away  from  taxing 
Income  and  continue  their  reliance  on  In- 
equitable and  Ineffective  consumer  and  prop- 
erty taxes. 

A  thorough  overhaul  of  the  federal  In- 
come-tax structure  must  be  approached  with 
three  objectives  in  mind : 

1.  The  loopholes  of  special  tax  privilege  for 
wealthy  families  and  businesses  must  be 
eliminated. 

2.  The  Impoverished  must  be  removed 
from  the  tax  rolls. 
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3.  There  must  be  a  reduction  in  the  rela- 
tive tax  burden  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families. 

CLOSINO   THK    LOOPHOLES 

Capital  gains 
When  certain  so-called  "capital"  assets  are 
sold,  the  profit  Is  taxed  at  only  one-half  the 
rates  that  apply  to  ordinary  income.  And,  the 
tax  rate  cannot  exceed  25%  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  the  seller's  total  Income.  Capital 
assets  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  con- 
sist of  property  such  as  corporate  stocks, 
vacant  land,  and  other  assets  not  held  for 
use  In  the  taxpayer's  trad^e  or  business. 

In  addition,  profits  from  the  sale  of  many 
other  assets^although  not  defined  by  the 
Code  as  capital  assets — can  also  receive  this 
same  privileged  preferential  tax  treatment. 
Profits  from  the  sale  of  livestock  used  for 
draft,  dairy  or  breeding;  real  estate  used  in 
a  trade  or  business;  royalties  from  sales  of 
timber,  iron  ore,  and  coal  deposits  cm  all 
qualify  for  the  preferential  treatment  as 
capital  gains  as  can  gains  on  sales  of  business 
machinery  and  equipment. 

The  preferential  tax  rates  which  apply  to 
these  unearned  forms  of  income  represent 
one  of  the  most  unconscionable  flaws  in  our 
tax  system.  It  is  this  special  treatment,  ac- 
cording to^he  IVeasury.  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  reducing  the  tax  rates  of 
those  with  high  Incomes. 

Viewed  in  the  context  of  the  three  major 
criteria  upon  which  our  tax  system  is  built— 
equal  treatment  of  equals,  progressive  rates, 
and  neutrality  in  economic  Impact — the  capi- 
tal-gains tax  fails  on  every  count. 

Similarly  situated  individuals,  whose  in- 
comes differ  not  in  amount  but  Only  because 
of  source,  will  pay  markedly  different 
amounts  of  taxes.  A  married  man  with  a  wage 
income  of  $8,000  will  pay  $1,000  (excluding 
surtax)  in  federal  income  taxes.  If  his  $8,000 
came  from  capital  gains,  his  tax  would  be 
only  $354. 

Tax  rates  on  capital  gains  progress  only 
from  7^r  to  25'rr.  Tax  rates  on  wages,  salaries 
and  other  "ordinary  income"  go  from  14T; 
to  70 Tf.  An  $8,000  per  year  single  wage  earner 
who  receives  a  raise  of  $1,000  will  pay  a  25'^t, 
Income  tax  on  this  $1,000,  the  same  amount 
that  would  be  paid  by  a  taxpayer  in  the  $50,- 
000  Income  bracket  who  receives  $1,000  worth 
of  capital  gains. 

Many  business  and  individual  decisions  to 
buy.  sell,  invest,  donate,  trade,  pay  dividends, 
harvest  crops,  will  to  heirs,  and  so  forth, 
hinge  upon  the  Internal  Revenue  definitions 
of  capital  gains  and  the  preferential  treat- 
ment accorded  these  gains. 

If  a  corporation,  for  example,  pays  divi- 
dends to  its  stockholders,  the  dividends  are 
taxed  as  ordinary  income.  If  the  corporation 
retains  much  of  its  earnings,  swelling  the 
market  value  of  its  stock,  shareholders  can 
profit  from  capital  gains.  If  a  farmer  wanting 
to  sell  his  orchard  harveists  his  crop  first,  the 
profit  from  selling  the  crop  woul^  be  taxed  as 
ordinary  income.  If  he  sells  the  land  with  the 
crop  unharvested.  the  entire  proceeds  will  be 
taxed  at  the  capital-gains  rate.  Hence,  by  not 
harvesting  his  crop,  he's  increased  his  after- 
tax income. 

What's  more,  the  capital-gains-tax  escape 
route  conablnes  neatly  wltb  many  other 
avoidance  schemes,  stimulating  their  use 
and  compounding  the  tax  beoeflts.  Accel- 
erated depreciation  on  real  estate — a  loop- 
hole which  permits  postponement  of  taxes 
and  creates  opportunities  for  tax-loss  gim- 
mickry— also  paves  the  way  for  converting 
what  should  be  ordinary  rental  income  into 
capital  gains.  The  depletion  allowances  for 
mineral  industries,  in  themselves  an  un- 
conscionable glnunlck  for  deducting  non- 
existent expenses,  also  serve  as  the  vehicle 
whereby  ordinary  Income  Is  unjustifiably 
converted  to  capital  gains. 
Reported  capital  gains  are  taxed  at  only 
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half  the  normal  rate — and  never  more  than 
25  rr.  Thus.  In  1967,  some  $25.6  billion  in 
capital  gains  were  taxed  at  one-half  the  reg- 
ular tax  rate  and  subject  to  a  maxlmtim  of 

25%. 

Another  major  leak  In  the  tax  system,  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury  Department,  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  large  amounts  of 
capital  gains  "fall  completely  outside  the 
income  tax  system,"  since  capital  gains  on 
assets  transferred  at  death  or  by  charitable 
donation  go  tax-free.  The  Treasury  estimates 
that  $15  billion  of  capital  gains.  In  1967, 
were  not  taxed  at  all.  through  this  escape- 
route.  If  an  Individual  holds  an  appreciated 
asset  till  he  dies,  the  appreciation  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Income  tax.  If  an  individual  or 
corporation  donates  appreciated  property  to 
a  charitable  organization,  the  'appreciation 
Is  never  taxed— and,  the  full  appreciated 
value  can  be  deducted  from  other  income. 

For  example,  if  a  taxpayer  donates  $1,000 
worth  of  stock  which  cost  him  $100,  he  pays 
no  tax  on  the  $900  of  appreciated  value  and 
is  permitted  to  deduct  the  full  value  ($1,000) 
from  his  income.  If  he  were  in  the  50% 
bracket,  this  gift  of  an  asset  which  cost  him 
$100  would  save  him  $500  In  taxes.  If  he 
sold  the  asset.  Included  half  the  capital 
gain  In  his  income,  and  then  contributed  the 
$1,000  In  cash,  his  net  tax  saving  would  have 
been  only  $275.  If  the  $900  appreciation 
were  taxed  at  ordinary  rates  rather  than  the 
25%  maximum  capital-gains  rate,  the  do- 
nation of  this  asset  that  cost  $100  would 
have  only  yielded  a  net  tax  saving  of  $50. 

Moreover,  under  certain  circumstances  it 
is  possible  ifor  an  individual  to  actually  Im- 
prove his  after-tax  position  by  giving  away 
rather  than  selling  an  asset. 

All  told,  the  capiUl  gains  tax  yielded  only 
about  $5  to  $6  billion  in  revenue  In  1967, 
representing  an  effective  tax  rate  of  less  than 
15 '-r. 

The  Treasury  estimates  that,  if  all  capi- 
tal gains  entered  the  tax  base  and  were 
taxed  as  ordinary  Income,  the  1969  reve- 
nue Increase  would  be  $8.5  billion. 

Finally,  though  capital-gains  treatment 
discriminates  unfairly  between  earned  and 
unearned  Income,  the  effect  Is  also  to  dis- 
criminate between  classes  of  Individuals.  The 
benefits  of  capital  gains  flow  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  wealthy. 

For  example,  in  1967  one-third  of  all  capi- 
tal gains  reported  went  to  Individuals  with 
annual  incomes  of  over  $100,000 — 50,000  In- 
come-tax returns  out  of  the  total  71.7  million 
filed  accounted  for  33%  of  the  capital  gains. 

Put  another  way,  after  thcjse  with  Incomes 
of  over  $100,000  took  their  capital  gains, 
99.94%  of  the  population  was  left  to  share 
the  other  two-thirds. 

Demonstrating  this  same  point,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  in  Its  1969  tax  study  showed  that 
capital  gains  reduced  the  effective  rates  on 
taxable  income  from  55.5%  to  32.7 7r  for 
those  In  adjusted-gross-lncome  brackets  of 
$1  million  or  over.  For  those  in  the  $5-$10.000 
brackets,  capital  gains  reduced  effective  rates 
by  only  two-tenths  of  one  percent — from 
16.4%  to  16.2%.  Thus  the  net  result  was  to 
water  down  the  progression  in  effective  tax 
rates  from  a  top  of  55.5%  down  to  only  32.7%. 
(See  Table  2.) 

Depletion 

Oil,  gas  and  other  mineral-extraction  In- 
dustries are  allowed  to  take  deductions  for 
depletion.  In  principle,  depletion  for  ex- 
tractive firms  is  akin  to  the  depreciation  al- 
lowance taken  by  other  Industries  and  Is 
geared  to  permit  the  gradual  write-off  of 
capital  costs  over  the  life  of  the  investment. 

However,  the  percentage-depletion  deduc- 
tion formula  provides  a  much  more  generous 
write-off  of  otherwise  taxable  income  than 
depreciation.  Moreover,  unlike  depreciation 
the  annual  deduction  from  income  never 
stops — it  continues  even  after  the  cost  of  the 
investment  has  been  fully  written  off.  The 
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Treasury  estimates  that  oil,  gas  and  other 
depletion  deductions  average  twelve  times 
the  deduction  that  would  be  allowed  based 
on  actual  costs — in  the  petroleum  Industry, 
for  example,  90%  of  the  depletion  deduc- 
tions taken  are  "excessive."  Hence,  these 
firms  are  deducting  nonexistent  costs. 

The  percentage-depletion  formula  allows 
mineral  operators  to  deduct  amounts  rang- 
ing from  5%  (gravel,  sand  and  clay)  up  to 
27.5 '■<  (in  the  case  of  oil)  of  the  gross  In- 
come from  the  property — regardless  of  the 
amount  of  Investment.  Since  the  amount 
that  can  be  deducted  Is  limited  to  50%  of 
net  Income,  In  many  cases  the  result  is  that 
only  half  the  net  Income  generated  from  the 
property  is  subject  to  tax. 

Moreover,  mineral  producers  are  allowed 
to  Immediately  write  off  certain  exploration 
and  development  costs  which,  again,  under 
normal  accounting  practices  should  be  con- 
sidered as  investment  costs  to  be  written  off 
over  a  period  of  years.  And  since  these  costs 
do  not  reduce  the  percentage-depletion  al- 
lowance, a  double  deduction  for  the  same 
capital  investment  results. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  gimmicks  used 
by  mineral  industries  to  circumvent  the 
modest  limitations  that  do  exist  on  the 
depletion  deduction.  The  carved-out  pro- 
duction payment,  for  example,  is  In  actuality 
a  loan.  The  proceeds,  however,  are  treated  as 
Income  In  the  year  received,  thereby  boost- 
ing the  depletion  deduction  that  can  be 
taken.  When  paid  off,  the  loan  is  coiisldered 
an  expense.  These  transactions  are  timed  to 
generate  tax  advantages  which  the  Treasury 
estimates  cost  $200  million  In  lost  revenues. 

And  again,  these  abuses  become  magni- 
fied and  compounded  by  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  Individuals,  corporations  and 
their  stockholders  to  defer  taxes,  convert 
ordinarily  taxable  income  to  preferentially 
taxed  capital  gains,  and  traffic  In  tax-loss 
gimmickry  by  writing  off  imaginary  losses 
against  other  income. 

According  to  the  Treasury,  the  1968  re- 
venue loss  due  to  excess  percentage  deple- 
tion and  the  Immediate  write-off  of  develop- 
ment costs  was  as  follows: 

(In  millions] 

Excess  depletion: 

To   corporations $1. 100 

To    individuals 200 

Expensing  capital  costs: 

To    corporations 240 

To    individuals -     60 

Total 1.600 

As  a  result  of  these  privileges,  in  1965  the 
petroleum  industry  as  a  group  paid  taxes  at 
an  effective  rate  21.1%  of  total  net  income 
and  other  mineral  Industries  at  24.3%.  At 
the  same  time,  the  average  manufacturing 
corporation  paid  taxes  at  the  rate  of  43.3% — 
double  the  rate  which  applied  to  extractive 
Industries.  In  1966  the  twenty  oil  giants  paid 
taxes  at  a  rate  of  only  8.5%  of  income. 

The  two  most  frequently  offered  Justifica- 
tions for  the  tax  incentives  granted  these 
industries  are:  (1)  special  Incentives  are 
needed  because  these  businesses  are  risky, 
and  (2)  these  resources  must  be  devel- 
oped domestically  for  strategic  considera- 
tions. Yet.  risk  is  certainly  not  unique 
to  mineral  development  and  many  other 
Industries  are  as  strategic  or  more  so. 
What's  more,  the  fact  that  percentage 
depletion  is  also  allowed  to  companies 
developing  the  mineral  capabilities  of  foreign 
nations  hardly  squares  with  the  notion  of 
developing  a  domestic  productive  base. 

The  most  dramatic  testimonial  to  the  fal- 
lacy of  these  arguments,  however,  was  con- 
tained in  a  study  done  under  contract  with 
the  Treasury  by  the  Consad  Research  Cor- 
poration of  Pittsburgh.  This  study  viewed 
the  $1.6  bUUon  tax  incentive  appropriately 
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In  terms  of  a  federal  subsidy,  since  this  la 
the  amount  of  tax  revenue  the  nation  loses 
as  a  result  of  the  special  privileges.  The 
study  showed  that  this  $1.6  billion  subsidy 
led  to  additional  national  mineral  resources 
valued  in  the  market  at  only  $150  million. 
Every  dollar  in  federal  tax  forgiveness 
yielded  9<'  worth  of  additional  reserves. 

And,  according  to  the  Treasury's  analysis 
of  the  Consad  study,  the  depletion  allowance 
encourages  excessive  drilling  and  inefficient 
production  methods  and  discourages  re- 
search into  other  potential  fuel  sources. 
Interest  on  State  and  local  bonds 
Federal  income-tax  law  actually  operates 
on  a  triple  standard  In  its  treatment  of  var- 
ious forms  of  income.  Wages,  salaries  and  so- 
called  "ordinary  Income"  are  fully  included 
in  the  tax  base  and  are  subject  to  the  full, 
progressive  rate  scale.  A  second  standard 
applies  to  Income  from  capital  gains,  since 
only  half  of  It  enters  the  tax  base  and  there 
Is  a  25  %  limit  on  the  tax  rate.  A  third  stand- 
ard Is  applied  to  some  forms  of  Income  which 
are  completely  excluded  from  the  tax  base — 
and.  of  course,  subject  to  a  zero  tax  rate. 

The  interest  paid  to  holders  of  state  and 
local  bonds  falls  into  this  third  category.  For 
the  year  ended  June  30.  1967,  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  figures  show  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments paid  out  some  $3  billion  to  their 
bondholders.  These  governments  saved  $1.2 
billion  in  interest  expense,  since  the  tax- 
exempt  privilege  enabled  them  to  sell  these 
bonds  at  less  than  market  rates  of  interest. 
However,  the  Treasury  lost  $1.8  billion  In 
revenue.  The  balance — $600  mllUon — went  as 
tax  benefits  to  wealthy  individuals  and  com- 
mercial banks  which  liold  most  of  the  bonds. 
Since  the  Treasury  loses  more  than  the 
state  and  local  governments  gain,  the  tax- 
exempt  privilege  is  a  wasteful,  as  well  as 
back-door,  method  of  providing  aid  to  state 
and  local  governments.  Moreover,  this  tax- 
free  Interest  erodes  the  equity  of  the  Income- 
tax  system  since  the  tax  advantages  only  go 
to  the  wealthy.  The  Treasury  notes  that  tax- 
free  Income  from  state  and  local  bonds  Is  the 
second  most  important  factor  (capital  gains 
is  first)  in  reducing  the  taxes  of  those  with 
Incomes  of  over  $100,000  per  year. 

For  example,  In  1968  the  average  j-ield  on 
high-grade  municipal  bonds  was  4.51  <^  and 
top-rated  (Aaa)  corporate  bonds  was  6.18%. 
The  tax-exempt  status  compensates  for  the 
lower  rate  only  for  those  in  tax  brackets  of 
28%  and  higher — the  rate  which  applies  to 
a  married  person  with  a  taxable  income  in 
excess  of  $16,000  per  year. 

To  Illustrate,  if  a  married  person  with  a 
taxable  Income  of  about  $8,000  (227r  bracket) 
bought  a  high-rated  tax-exempt  municipal 
rather  than  a  corporate  bond,  he  would  lose 
$1.67  in  Interest  on  every  $100  Invested  and 
save  $1.36  In  taxes,  suffering  a  net  loss  of  31f 
for  each  $100  Invested.  On  the  other  hand 
for  someone  in  the  $100,000-or-over  bracket 
the  $1.67  in  Interest  lost  saves  him  $3.83  in 
taxes— thus,  a  net  gain  of  $2.16  on  each  $100 
invested  in  tax-exempt  bonds. 

Also  the  benefits  of  the  tax  forgiveness  to 
state  and  local  governments  often  run 
counter  to  the  needs  and  objectives  of  most 
subsidies.  Since  the  amount  of  debt  most 
state  and  local  governments  can  issue  is  tied 
to  property  values.  It  Is  the  richer  areas  of 
the  nation  that  rely  heaviest  on  debt  fi- 
nancing. Thus,  the  wealthier  areas  get  the 
largest  subsidies.  Similarly,  the  bonds  Is- 
sued by  the  smaller,  less  affluent  govern- 
ments generaUy  are  low  "rated"  or  not 
"rated"  at  all  by  the  Investment  analysts. 
Consequently,  these  bonds  are  considered 
riskier  and.  if  they  are  to  compete  In  the 
bond  market,  the  poorer  goventments  must 
bear  higher  interest  costs. 

On  top  of  this,  there  has  been  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  proportion  of  municipal  bonds 
lield  by   commercial   banks.   In   1961    these 
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baaka  parehaae<ljM%  of  tb«  state  and  local 
debt,  and  In  1947  rougbly  90%  of  the  net 
purchases  were  'attributed  to  commercial 
banks.  This  has  resulted  In  an  erratic  market 
for  municipal  sacurltlea,  since  these  banks 
switch  their  investment  portfolios  back  and 
forth  In  respond  to  demand  for  buslneea 
locms. 

In  times  of  tight  money  and  rising  busl> 
ness  loans,  comiberclal  banks  reduce  pur- 
chases of  municl{>als  and  may,  in  fact,  sell 
them,  thereby  linitlng  the  market  and  driv- 
ing up  the  Interest  rates  that  municipalities 
must  pay.  Such  developments  requires  states 
and  localities  to  pay  higher  and  higher  inter- 
est rates,  in  order  to  markert  their  bonds. 

Hence,  In  man^  ways  the  interest  rates  a 
municipality  mu4t  pay  on  Its  debt  (and  the 
amounts  of  tazea  Its  citizens  must  pay  as  a 
result)  are  at  th«  mercy  of  the  commercial 
banks  and  the  b^nd  raters. 

What's  more,  tiany  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  abiised  the  tax-exempt  privi- 
lege by  Issuing  sp-called  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  Thqse  tax-exempt  bonds  have 
been  used  to  buijd  factories  for  private  In- 
dustry— sometimes  to  the  corporations'  exact 
speciacat^ons.  In, this  manner,  a  number  of 
suttes  iij^ve  plratM  firms  from  other  areas. 
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1st  2  yean.tatil.. 
1st  3  years,  total.. 
Ist  4  years,  total.. 
1st  S  years,  total.. 
1st  10  years,  total. 
1st  20  years,  toUI. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

using  their  federal  subsidy  for  the  private 
benefit  of  wealthy  corptoratlons. 

Heal  estate 

A  host  of  special  tax-forgiveness  provi- 
sions apply  to  real  estate.  Taken  by  them- 
selves, these  privileges  ore  hardly  justifiable 
but,  when  manipulated  and  combined,  they 
result  In  unconscionable  tax-avoidance  op- 
portunities for  wealthy  real-estate  operators, 
investors,  and  speculators. 

The  major  tax-escape  route  Is  the  special 
accelerated-depreciation  deduction.  Under 
the  accelerated  formulas,  new  buildings  can 
be  written  off  at  twice  normal  or  "straight- 
line  rates"  and  the  cost  of  losed  buildings 
can  be  charged  off  at  1>4  times  normal  de- 
preciation rates.  In  the  case  of  a  new  building 
with  a  40-year  estimated  life,  the  result  is 
that  about  23%  of  Its  cost  can  be  deducted 
from  income  during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
property's  life.  For  a  used  biilldtng,  17%  of 
the  Investment  can  be  written  off  In  the  first 
five  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effects  of 
the  special  depreciation  formulas  compared 
to  the  "straight-line"  method  which  appor- 
tions the  depreciation  deduction  equally 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  asset. 
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Building  with  a  40-yMr  life 


200  percent  ISOperceat 

Straight  declining       Sum  of  the  declining 

line  balance      years  digits  balance 
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14.3 

10.8 
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18.5 

18.8 

14.2 

12.5 

22.6 

23.2 

17.4 

25.0 

40.1 

43.3 

31.7 

50.0 

64.0 

74.4 

53.4 

Since  depreciation  write-offs  are  consid- 
ered a  cost,  thesf  fast  write-offs  and  other 
costs  are  subtracted  from  rental  Income 
and  the  Income  iax.  If  any,  is  paid  on  the 
remainder.  Often  there  Is  no  Income  at  all, 
or  even  a  reporteo  loss  In  the  early  yeeurs  of 
ownership,  as  a  r^ult  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation. I 

Technically,  the  fast  write-off  provisions 
mean  that  tax  Babllities  are  deferred — In 
principle,  the  lo\fer  taxes  In  the  early  life, 
due  to  excess  deductions,  will  be  made  up 
later,  as  smaller  jdeductlons  are  permitted, 
e  excess  depreciation  re- 
st-free, no-strings  feder- 
estate  operator, 
e  accelerated-depreciation 
ves  the  way  for  other  tax 
a  good  part  of  the  exces- 
deductlons  are  never  re- 
turned to  the  taxlbase,  because  the  property 
is  sold  long  befo^  the  depreciation  deduc- 
a  good  part  of  that  which 
id  is  taxed  at  only  half 
d  never  more  than  26% 
ed  a  capital  gain, 
advantages  with  "lever- 
little  equity — the  Infa- 
;ax  shelter  Is  created.  The 
Ion  plus  Interest  charges 
in  large  bookkeeping  tax 
losses.  These  phantom  losses  are  in  turn 
washed  out  again^  an  Individual's  other  in- 
It  from  the  federal  tax. 
tage  of  this,  many  high- 
Income  individuals  Join  together  Into  syn- 
dicates. These  sjtndicates  buy  or  develop 
high-depreciation  I  property  that  will  show 
a  loss  which  can  Qe  applied  to  the  wealthy 
Investors'  other  ir  come.  What's  more,  when 
the  properties  approach  a  point  when  a  prof- 
It  might  be  shown  (depreciation  and  interest 
become  less  than  rental  Income) ,  the  prop- 
erty is  then  sold  or  refinanced,  starting  the 
cycle  all  over  again  . 

A  Treasury  study  of  19  Investors,  exploit- 
ing the  real-eetat«  shelter,  showed  that  the 


To  this  extent, 
suits   In   an   Inte^ 
al  loan  to  the  reaU 
But  actually,  t| 
special  privilege 
gimmickry    First, 
slve   depreciation  I 


tlon  runs  out.  An<i 
is   eventually   ta 
the   usual   rate, 
since  It  is  conslde 
Combining  the^ 
age" — much    debt 
mous  real-estate 
excessive  deprecle 
on  the  debt  result 


come,    sheltering 
To  take  full  adv; 


group  had  a  combined  income  of  $2.7  million 
from  their  major  economic  activities.  But, 
since  they  made  investments  in  real  estate, 
they  were  able  to  "shelter"  (remove  from 
their  otherwise  taxable  income)  $1.5  million 
and  cut  their  tax  bill  by  more  than  half. 

The  average  investor  In  this  group,  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury,  had  an  income  of 
$141,000  from  his  other  Interests.  He  shel- 
tered $77,500  of  thte  from  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  by  his  real-estate  Investments, 
and  his  paper  real-estate  "losses"  saved  him 
$46,000  in  taxes. 

The  Treasury  also  traced  the  activities  of 
one  real-estate  investor  over  a  seven-year 
period.  This  operator  had  a  seven-year  in- 
come of  over  $7.5  million.  Yet,  because  of 
real-estate  depreciation  deductions,  he  paid 
the  same  effective  tax  rate  on  his  total  in- 
come as  a  married  wage  earner  with  two 
children  and  an  annual  income  of  $10,000. 

Moreover,  real-estate  operators  can  un- 
fairly lighten  their  share  of  taxes  through 
reporting  capital  gains  in  installments,  ex- 
changing appreciated  property  tax-free,  and 
through  complicated  mortgage-refinancing 
arrangements. 

The  privileged  treatment  real-estate  In- 
vestors receive  through  the  tax  structure 
contributes  to  eroding  taxpayer  confidence  as 
do  all  loopholes,  and : 

1.  Costs  6ome  $860  million  In  terms  of 
federal  revenues  foregone — expenditures  or 
subsidies  granted  through  the  tax  system. 
Fast  depreciation,  alone,  accounts  for  a  reve- 
nue-loss of  $750  million. 

2.  Runs  in  direct  opposition  to  meeting 
one  of  our  most  serious  national  needs.  These 
privileges  serve  to  channel  resources  into 
luxury  housing  and  away  from  the  much- 
needed  improvements  and  additions  to  the 
housing  available  for  those  with  low  and 
moderate  Incomes.  The  Treasury  estimates 
that,  of  the  $860  million  In  tax  benefits  flow- 
ing to  real-estate  operators,  only  $50  million 
went  to  those  investing  In  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income facilities. 


Tax  havens  for  wecUthy  farm  investors 
Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  there 
are  special  tax-accounting  privileges  :or 
farmers — privileges  which  were  developed  to 
ease  the  bookkeeping  chores  of  ordinary 
farmers. 

However,  these  accounting  privileges  are 
being  manipulated  to  provide  windfall  tax 
benefits  to  wealthy  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions who  operate  or  invest  In  farms  In  order 
to  get  tax  losses.  These  losses  are  not  true 
losses:  nevertheless  they  can  be  deducted 
from  the  wealthy  Investor's  nonfarm  in- 
come, sheltering  It  f rom_  the  federal  income 
tax. 

Though  most  businesses  use  the  "accrual" 
method  of  accotmtlng,  since  It  Is  the  most 
accurate  way  to  refle<;t  the  true  Income  of 
the  business,  farmers  are  permitted  to  choose 
between  use  of  the  accrual  method  or  the 
"cash"  method.  Using  the  cash  method,  in- 
ventories are  ignored.  The  growth  in  inven- 
tories is  not  balanced  off  against  other  costs. 
Put  another  way,  costs  that  reflect  the  build- 
ing up  of  an  asset  (Inventories)  are  deducted 
from  otherwise  taxable  Income,  but  there  is 
no  corresponding  adjustments  made  for  in- 
crease In  the  value  of  the  asset  (Inventory). 
As  a  result,  certain  farm  operators  abuse 
this  privilege  by  carefully  mismatching  costs 
and  the  Income  generated  by  these  costs,  to 
their  tax  advantage. 

Losses,  which  under  normal  (accrual)  ac- 
counting procedures  would  result  in  gains, 
are  created  which.  In  turn,  are  used  to 
•"shelter"  the  wealthy  Investor's  nonfarm 
income  from  his  taxable  Income. - 

What's  more,  since  many  of  these  "paper" 
losses  actually  reflect  Increases  In  Investment, 
Income  taxes  that  should  be  paid  annually 
at  ordinary  rates  are  postponed  until  the 
sale  of  the  Inventory  at  which  time  the  tax 
is  cut  In  half  because  capital-gains  rates 
apply.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  tax-deductible  costs  of  raising 
an  animal  to  exceed  the  taxable  gain  even 
though  the  animal  Is  sold  at  a  profit. 

For  example,  a  cash-basis  farmer  spends 
$200  over  a  three-year  period  in  raising  a 
cow  and  charges  the  $200  off  over  the  period 
as  an  expense.  He  then  selli  the  cow  for  $250. 
His  real  profit  on  the  transaction  was  $50; 
yet,  since  the  entire  $250  is  considered  as 
capital  gains,  only  half  of  the  $250  ($125) 
must  be  reported  as  taxable  income.  .^  a 
result,  he  reports  $125  in  Income  and  de- 
ducts $200  In  expenses  over  the  three-year 
period — his  tax  returns  show  a  $75  loss  on 
a  transaction  which  in  actniallty  yielded  a 
a  profit  of  $50. 

Under  normal  accounting  techniques,  the 
$200  spent  in  raising  the  cow  would  have 
been  treated  as  an  Increase  in  Inventory  and 
would  not  have  resulted  in  a  deductible  ex- 
pense. Upon  the  sale  of  the  cow,  the  capital 
gain  would  have  been  $60  and  one-half,  of 
it,  or  $25,  would  enter  his  taxable  income. 
Hence  the  "accrual"  farmer  would  have  re- 
pKsrted  $25  in  income  (although  it  was  really 
$50)  and  no  deductions.  The  "cash"  farmer 
reported  Income  of  $125  and  expenses  of  $200. 
Moreover,  the  definition  of  what  are  capital 
assets  (and  therefore  subject  to  capital-gains 
tax  rates)  is  stretched  considerably,  to  the 
advantage  of  certain  farmers.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  for  example,  treats  livestock 
used  for  draft,  dairy  or  breeding  purposes  as 
depreciable  capital  assets. 

Through  the  use  of  "leveraging"  (much 
borrowing — little  cash  investment) ,  the  ad- 
vantages of  these  special  privileges  are  com- 
pounded. The  combined  effects  of  Interest 
charges  on  the  money  borrowed  for  the  farm 
Investment  and  the  operating  losses,  that  are 
so  easily  shown  through  cash  accounting,  re- 
sult in  phenomental  phantom  tax  losses, 
which  are  washed  out  against  the  other  in- 
come of  wealthy  farm  Investors,  sheltering  It 
from  taxation. 
Some  Insight  into  how  these  special  privi- 


leges are  utUlzed  by  the  wealthy  can  be  found 
in  the  annual  Income-tax  return  data  pub- 
lished by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

In  1987,  for  example,  there  were  over  1 
million  tax  returns  filed  showing  net  farm 
losses,  and  almost  2  million  reporting  a  net 
gain  For  those  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross 
income  under  $60,000,  the  number  of  returns 
showing  profits  from  farm  operations  ex- 
ceeded the  number  showing  losses,  by  rather 
substantial  amounts.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  actual,  operating  fanners  were 
in  this  group. 

However,  where  adjusted  gross  Incomes 
were  over  $50,000,  more  returns  showed  losses 
than  gains.  In  the  $l,000.000-and-over  in- 
come group,  only  12  returns  showed  profits — 
totaling  $74,000 — compared  to  101  returns 
claiming  losses— totaling  $7.6  million.   (See 

Table  3.)  ,        . 

Obviously,  "nonfarmers"  are  investing  in 
farms  solely  for  tax  purposes.  As  a  conse- 
quence, these  nonfarmers  compete  unfairly 
with  legitimate  farmers.  They  distort  the 
farm  economy  by  bidding  up  the  price  of 
farmland  and  forcing  ordinary  farmers  to 
compete  In  the  market  with  those  who  are 
totally  indifferent  to  whether  they  receive 
a  fair  price  for  the  product  or  not. 

The  Treasury  estimates  an  annual  tax  loss 
of  some  $800  mllUon  due  to  the  farm  loop- 
holes. By  placing  a  $15,000  limit.  Just  on 
the  amount  of  phantom  tax  loss  that  can  be 
applied  against  other  income,  some  $146,- 
000,000  in  revenue  could  be  recouped. 


Tax-exempt  foundations 
The  tax-exempt  status  granted  to  certain 
foundations  represents  one  of  the  most  glar- 
ing examples  of  how  a  well-intentioned, 
seemingly  desirable,  tax  privilege  can  become 
twisted. 

As  a  nation,  we  recognize  that  philan- 
thropy Is  desirable  and  it  should  be  encour- 
aged. In  line  with  this  reasoning,  individuals 
are  permitted,  within  certain  Umlts,  to  de- 
duct from  their  taxable  Income,  contribu- 
tions to  organizations  established  for  reli- 
gious, charitable,  scientific,  educational  and 
Bimllar  purposes.  Likewise,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment grants  tax-exempt  status  to  the 
organizations  receiving  the  contributions. 

Granting  special  tax  privileges  for  such 
contributions  or  to  such  institutions  raises 
the  same  fundamental  question  as  In  all  tax- 
forgiveness  schemes.  The  government  Is  re- 
linquishing funds  It  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled to,  and  therefore  others  must  pay  a 
higher  share  of  the  costs  of  government. 
Thus,  where  there  Is  tax  forgiveness,  there 
mtist  also  be  an  assurance  that  the  nation's 
Interests  are  being  served. 

Recent  Investigations  Into  certain  tax-ex- 
empt foundations — non-profit  organizations 
set  up  and  supported  by  wealthy  famlUes  or 
Individuals — have  raised  some  serious  doubts 
as  to  whether  appropriate  purposes  are  In 
fact  being  fulfilled  and  the  nation's  Interest 
is  being  served. 

Tax-exempt  foundations  have  grown  phe- 
nomenally— new  ones  are  cropping  up  at  the 
rate  of  some  2,000  per  year.  The  assets  of  the 
larger  foundations  are  currently  estimated  at 
some  $20  bUUon,  and  each  of  the  27  largest 
foundations  has  assets  worth  $100  million 
or  more. 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  private 
foundations,  according  to  a  foundation 
spokesman  Is  "the  systematic  use  of  private 
funds  for  public  purposes."  Unfortunately, 
the  studies  of  the  activities  of  tax-exempt 
foundations  done  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Small  Business  have  shown  that  in  many 
cases  the  opposite  situation  prevails.  That  is, 
public  funds  are  being  systematically  used 
for  private  piuTJOses. 

Family  foundations  frequently  are  used  as 
a  means  whereby  the  wealthy  can  avoid  In- 
come gift  and  inheritance  taxes,  yet  main- 
tain 'control  over  wealth.  When  families 
donate  company  stock  to  private  family-nm 
foundations,  family  control  over  the  btisl- 


ness  can  be  assured  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, while  Inheritance  taxes  are  avoided 
The  donor  can  control  the  management  of 
the  foundation — appointing  relatives,  re- 
warding friends  and  employees.  The  founda- 
tion provides  the  conduit  for  donations 
which  reduce  the  taxes  on  his  business  in- 
come. 

Furthermore,  thU  control  can  be  parlayed 
to  a  point  where  the  foundation  Is  used  to 
promote  the  foundation  owner's  other  busi- 
ness interests.  Practices  have  been  uncovered 
which  can  be  questioned  on  the  basis  of  un- 
fair competition,  conflict  of  Interest,  self- 
dealing,  "insider"  arrangements  to  affect 
stock  prices,  and  so  forth. 

Foundations,  for  example,  can  lend  money 
to  the  founder,  his  family,  or  the  family 
business  at  preferential  interest  rates,  thus 
supplying  venture  caplUl  for  the  donor's 
other  Interests.  The  Subcommittee's  studies 
noted  situations,  where  suppliers  and  buyers 
have  made  sizable  contributions  to  founda- 
tions, controlled  by  customers,  IndlcaUng 
underhanded  pricing  deals.  What's  more, 
these  organizations  can  enter  into  deals, 
whereby  through  intricate  tax  maneuvering, 
they  can  buy  a  business,  invest  none  of  their 
own  money,  and  pay  the  seller  more  than 
the  market  value  of  the  business.  On  top  of 
this,  the  deal  can  be  set  up  as  an  installment 
purchase,  permitting  the  seller  to  convert 
what  should  have  been  ordinary  Income  into 
preferentially  taxed  capital  gains. 

A  Prentlce-HaU  Executive  Tax  Report,  for 
example,  offers  this  advice : 

"Have  You  Put  a  Price  on  Your  Business? 
You  may  be  able  to  double  It — by  selling  to  a 
Charity. 

"Say  you're  planning  to  sell  your  business 
and  you  think  a  fair  price  would  be  five  times 
earnings.  If  the  company  earns,  say,  $101,500 
after  taxes  ($200,000  before) ,  you're  probably 
figuring  on  selling  for  about  $500,000.  If 
that's  the  case,  stop  right  there— you 
may  be  shortchanging  yourself : 

"That  business  could  be  worth  $1,000,000 
to  a  tax-exempt  organization.  An  ordinary 
buyer  Is  only  interested  in  earnings  after 
taxes— that's  aU  he  gets  to  see.  But  a  tax- 
exempt  buyer  keeps  a  himdred  cents  on  the 
doUar.  So  a  fair  price  to  a  charity  would  be 
five  times  $200,000,  or  $1,000,000— twice  what 

vou  figured !"  

"  Finally,  the  Report  notes  some  '  Frosting  on 
the  cake"  and  cites  a  case  where  the  seller 
maintained  48%  ownership  of  the  corpora- 
tion, "was  active  In  management  and  drew  a 
good  salary." 

Commenting  on  the  abuses  uncovered,  a 
New  York  Times  editorial  added  another  di- 
mension—that of  the  increased  role  of 
foundations  In  shaping  national  policy: 

"Since  almost  everyone  pays  Income  taxes, 
the  btirden  of  exempting  the  Income  of  the 
foundations  Is  borne  by  the  pubUc  at  large. 
Yet  the  pubUc  is  virtually  powerless  to  in- 
fluence the  ways  in  which  the  foundations 
spend  their  tax-free  dollars. " 

Generous  tax  treatment  is  appropriate  for 
charitable  organizations  since  private  philan- 
thropy is  an  important  adjunct  to  public  pro- 
grams serving  the  goals  of  the  nation.  How- 
ever this  special  treatment  is  jusUflable  only 
if  these  organizations  are  in  fact  using  the 
foundations,  and  their  tax-exempt  privilege, 
for  the  public  good  and  not  merely  for  the 
private  advantage  of  a  select  well-heeled  few. 
Unlimited  charitable-contHbution  deduction 
The  ordinary  taxpayer  cannot  deduct 
charitable  contributions  that  exceed  30  ^o  of 
his  Income.  However,  through  use  of  a  little- 
known  loophole— the  unlimited  charlUble- 
contrlbutlon  deduction— about  100  of  the  na- 
tion's wealthiest  families  escape  paying  $25 
mllUon  In  taxes.  Many  of  these  famlUes  pay 
no  federal  Income  taxes  at  all. 

Though  the  loophole  alone  yields  tax  bene- 
fits to  some  of  the  nation's  wealthiest,  the 
major  part  of  the  tax  bonanza  comes  about 


through  combining  the  unlimlted-deducUon 
gimmick  with  another  loophole — that  which 
permits  the  contribution  deduction  to  be 
based  on  the  appreciated  value  of  assets  (typ- 
icaUy  stocks)  donated,  not  the  cost.  Hence, 
no  tax— not  even  at  privileged  capital-gain 
rates— is  ever  paid  on  the  appreciated  value; 
yet  the  f uU  amount  Is  aUowed  as  a  deduction 
from  Income. 

The  unlimited  deduction  privilege  seems 
stringent  In  that  It's  only  allowed  if  total 
contributions  plus  income  taxes  paid  In  eight 
out  of  the  ten  preceding  years  exceeds  90% 
of  taxable  income.  However,  these  criteria  are 
easily  met  by  many  wealthy  IndlvlduaU  whose 
Income  comes  from  nontaxable  sources.  Thus 
many  who  rely  upon  state  and  local  bond  In- 
terest, or  capital  gains,  or  whose  taxable  in- 
come U  "sheltered"  by  means  of  excessive 
depletion  or  depreciation  deductions  can 
easily  give  away  large  percentages  of  taxable 
income — since  so  Uttle  of  their  Income  is  sub- 
ject to  tax. 

The  Treasury  studied  the  1964  tax  returns 
of  four  wealthy  "non-taxpayers"  and  found 
that  each  had  a  total  Income  of  between  six 
and  ten  mlUlon  dollars  and  a  taxable  Income 
of  zero.  Their  Incomes  came  almost  entirely 
from  dividends  and/or  capital  gains.  Each 
gave  away  property  close  to,  or  in  excess  of, 
the  reported  adjusted  gross  income— property 
which  was  for  the  most  part  appreciated 
stocks,  upon  which  no  capital-gains  tax  was 
ever  paid— and  In  each  case,  taxable  Income 
and  Income  tax  were  $0. 

As  a  result,  a  seemingly  Innocent  and  ap- 
propriate tax-forgiveness  provision  geared  to 
encouraging  phUanthropy  serves  In  the  main 
to  divert  public  revenues  to  private  use.  The 
public  revenue  cost  Is  far  out  of  proportion 
to  the  phUanthroplc  goals  forwarded,  and 
the  difference  fiows  to  a  privileged  few  In- 
dividuals of  extreme  wealth. 

What  Is  more,  studies  have  shown  that  the 
charities  supported  by  the  contributions  of 
the  wealthy  are  generally  quite  different  from 
those  that  receive  the  bulk  of  their  contribu- 
tions from  the  majority  of  the  nation's  tax- 
payers And  this  evidence  suggests  that  Con- 
gressional Intent  and  the  national  Interest 
in  supporting  charitable  organizations  Is 
thwarted. 

For  example,  a  1965  Treasury  Department 
report  showed  that  In  the  income  classes 
under  $20,000,  over  80%  of  the  contributions 
went  to  religious  organizations  and  charities 
concerned  with  social  welfare,  such  as  the 
Commiinlty  Chest  and  the  Red  Cross.  In 
contrast,  those  In  the  over-$l. 000.000  Income 
class  gave  over  two-thirds  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  so-called  "other  organizations"— 
principally  foundations.  ReUglous  and  social- 
welfare  organizations  like  the  Community 
Chest  received  less  than  10%  of  the  wealthier 
group's  philanthropy. 

The  7  percent  investment  credit 
The  investment-credit  tax  privilege  was 
added  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  1962 
and  liberalized  in  1964.  The  privUege  was 
enacted  as  an  effort  to  spur  the  economy  by 
encouraging  business  to  Invest  in  new  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

Under  this  provision,  business  firms  are  per- 
mitted to  deduct  from  the  federal  Income 
taxes  owed  an  amount  equal  to  7%  of  me 
cost  of  new  machinery  and  equipment.  The 
ftUl  7%  can  be  deducted  for  firms  with  tax 
liabilities  up  to  $25,000.  If  the  tax  llablUtles 
are  more  than  $25,000,  the  amount  of  credit 
that  can  be  deducted  is  limited  to  one- 
fourth  of  their  taxable  Income.  In  other 
words,  the  only  limit  on  the  credit  Is  that 
It  cannot  reduce  the  firm's  tax  bill  by  more 
than  25%. 

In  effect  then,  the  nation's  taxpayers  are 
picking  up  the  tab  so  that  a  private  firm  can 
get  a  discount  on  the  costs  of  Its  equipment. 
What's  more,  prior  to  1964.  businesses  had 
to  deduct  the  credit  from  the  cost  of  the 
investment  before  they  were  aUowed  to  vsrlte 
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off  depreciation  This  waa  changed  In  1964 
and  currently  tie  credit  can  be  taken,  and 
the  full  purchase  price  can  be  written  off 
Thu8,  more  than  100%  of  the  coet  can  be 
written  off  and,  {like  the  oll-depletlon  deduc 
tlon.  Imaginary  'expenses  are  used  to  reduce 
taxable  Income.! 

The  revenue  ^t  of  the  credit,  according 
to  the  Treasury,  amounts  to  $3  billion  at 
fiscal  year  1969  levels  of  business  profits  and 
Investment,  Thl^  $3  billion  tax  forgiveness 
Increased  business  Invest- 
the  only  major  source  of  In- 
flatlonary-demaad  pressure  In  1969 — while 
the  entire  national  economy  Is  burdened  with 
tight  money,  upiecedented  Interest  rates  and 
other  generally  rsetrlctlve  measures. 
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out  of  every  six  firms  that 
Magazine's  1962  top-500  list 
dis  ippeared. 


corporations  grow  In 
a  cquiring  companies  in  any 
■  '  line,  no  matter  how  un- 
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related.  They  operate  in  all  kinds  of  different 
industries  and  markets. 

The  great  merger  movement  of  recent  years 
has  brought  an  alarming  Increase  in  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  major  corptoratlons.  In  1867,  the 
200  largest  manufacturing  corporations  held 
nearly  59%  of  the  total  assets  of  all  manu- 
facturing corporations — up  from  about  48% 
in  1948.  The  78  giant  manufacturing  corpo- 
rations, with  assets  of  $1  billion  or  more,  held 
43%  of  the  assets  of  manufacturing  corpo- 
rations in  1968  and  received  49%  of  the 
profits  of  all  manufacturing  corporations. 

The  concern  is  not  with  large  conglomer- 
ate corporations  merely  because  they  are 
large.  It  is  the  effects  which  must  be  ex- 
amined. TTie  immediate  questions  concern 
plant  closedowns  and  impacts  on  collective 
bargaining  and  the  local  community.  Be- 
yond this,  what  does  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  do  to  the  political  system 
and  economic  system,  in  terms  of  prices, 
competition,  efficiency  and  inventiveness? 

These  questions  go  beyond  those  that  can 
be  answered  through  the  tax  structure.  They 
involve  the  anti-trust  laws  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Justice  Department,  as  well  as 
such  other  government  agencies  as  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  Yet  It  is  clear 
that  there  are  tax  inducements  to  those  who 
would  merge  and  the  tax  structure  adds 
thrust  to  the  corporate  take-over  movement. 
By  "swapping  debt  for  equity"  (offering 
bonds  in  exchange  for  stock)  the  acquiring 
firm  has  to  pay  bond  interest  rather  than 
stock  dividends.  Interest  Is  tax-deductible; 
dividends  are  not.  Because  of  this  tax  ad- 
vantage, the  purchaser  can  offer  a  bond 
(debenture)  supposedly  valued  at  more  than 
the  stock,  creating  what  has  been  labeled 
"funny  money." 

The  seller  also  has  a  tax  advantage  since 
he  pays  no  taxes  on  the  transaction  until 
the  bond  is  paid  off.  Hence.  It  is  the  na- 
tion's taxpayers  who  are  helping  to  finance 
the  take-over. 

If  the  seller  receives  stock  in  1;he  acquir- 
ing firm  in  exchange  for  his  old  stock,  the 
transaction,  under  most  circumstances,  is 
tax-free.  Of  the  352  major  acquisitions  that 
took  place  in  1967  and  1968,  some  90%  were 
tax-free.  The  "new"  firms  were  valued  In  the 
stock  market  at  $3  billion  higher  than  the 
pre-merged  firms;  yet  no  taxes  were  paid. 
The  tax-loss  "carry-over"  provisions  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  lead  to  anomalous 
situations,  where  a  firm  showing  a  loss  be- 
comes a  more  desirable  partner  for  a  merger 
than  a  profitable  one.  And  again  the  na- 
tion's taxpayers  are  the  losers.  If  a  firm  has 
losses,  it  pays  no  taxes.  If  the  firm  merges 
with  a  profitable  firm.  Its  losses  can  be 
washed  out  against  the  acquiring  firm's  oth- 
erwise taxable  Income.  And,  of  course,  other 
tax  loopholes  can  be  called  into  play  to  cre- 
ate phantom  losses  and  situations  similar 
to  the  tax  havens  built  by  wealthy  real-es- 
tate speculators  and  tax-loss  farmers. 

Moreover,  other  business  tax  privileges — as 
the  T"!>  Investment  credit,  for  example,  and 
accelerated  depreciation — help  to  provide 
many  corporations  with  unreasonably  large 
amounts  of  cash  (depreciation  allowances 
plus  retained  profits)  after  payment  of  taxes 
and  dividends  to  stockholders.  The  cash  Is 
thus  available  for  such  venture  as  those  In- 
volved in  the  sharp  rise  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment and  buying  out  other  firms. 

Other  loopholes  for  the  wealthy 
There  are,  unfortunately,  many  other  loop- 
holes of  special  privilege  for  rich  people  and 
corporations,  that  should  be  closed.  Stock 
options,  for  example,  permit  corporate  ex- 
ecutives to  receive  Income  in  the  form  of 
stock  deals  that  are  not  reported  or  taxed 
as  salaries,  but  are  taxed  on  the  sale  of  the 
stock,  as  capital  gains.  And  other  oppor- 
tunities to  defer  taxes  on  salaries  and  con- 
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vert  salary  Income  to  much  lower-taxed  cap- 
ital gains  are  available  to  high-paid  execu- 
tives. Tax-deduotlble  "business"  vacations 
are  the  privilege  primarily  of  wealthy  busi- 
nessmen and  executives,  as  are  the  nontax- 
able benefits  that  accrue  to  those  with  lav- 
ish expense  accounts. 

Earnings  from  operating  ships  or  aircraft 
registered  in  a  foreign  country,  are  tax- 
exempt.  This  encourages  "runaways."  In  1968, 
more  American-owned  tonnage  was  registered 
imder  foreign  fiags  than  under  the  U.S.  flag. 
And,  special  tax  gimmicks  also  apply  to  cor- 
porations operating  through  foreign  subsidi- 
aries. 

Proposals  to  close  the  loopholes 
To  close  these  loopholes  and  bring  the 
federal  Individual  and  corporate  income-tax 
systems  into  line  with  America's  standards 
of  fair  play,  the  AFL-CIO  urges  adoption  of 
the  following  proposals: 

1.  Capital  Gains.  Elimination  of  prefer- 
ential tax  treatment  of  capital  gains  for  both 
individuals  and  corporations.  Such  gains 
should  be  taxed  at  regiUar  tax  rates.  At  the 
same  time,  the  present  Income-averaging 
provisions  should  be  broadened  to  include 
capital  gains. 

Approximate  revenue  gain:  $6-7  bilUon. 

2.  Capital  Gains  on  Property  Transferred 
at  Death.  All  appreciation  (difference  be- 
tween original  cost  and  market  value)  should 
be  taxed  in  full  on  transfer  at  deatA.  The 
tax  rate  should  apply  to  all  appreciation  oc- 
curring after  date  of  enactment;  one-half 
the  tax  rate  should  apply  to  all  gains  oc- 
curring between  an  appropriate  date  such 
as  January  1,  1950,  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  tax  should  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
for  estate-tax  purposes.  It  should  not  apply 
on  transfers  between  the  decedent  and 
spouse  nor  to  estates  valued  at  less  than 
$60,000. 

To  prevent  "forced"  sales  of  assets,  ap- 
propriate installment-payment  procedures 
should  be  adopted. 

Approximate  revenue  gain:  $3-4  billion. 

3.  Depletion.  Deductions  for  depletion 
should  not  be  permitted  to  be  taken  after 
the  cost  of  the  property  has  been  fully  writ- 
ten off. 

Approximate  revenue  gain:  $1.5  billion. 

4.  Interest  on  State  and  Local  Bonds.  All 
Interest  on  state  and  local  debt  securities, 
issued  after  the  date  of  enactment  (following 
an  appropriate  transition  period),  should  be 
subject  to  the  income  tax.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment should  guarantee  the  bonds  and 
pay  the  Issuing  state  or  local  government  an 
amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the  interest- 
cost  on  such  taxable  Issues.  No  federal  guar- 
antee or  interest-rate  subsidy  should  be  per- 
mitted for  industrial  development  bonds, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  the  Issue. 

There  would  be  a  net  revenue  gain,  after 
taking  into  account  the  cost  of  the  subsidy 
and  the  guarantee,  of  approximately  $100 
million. 

5.  7%  Investment  Tax  Credit.  The  7%  in- 
vestment tax  credit  should  be  repealed.  Ap- 
proximate revenue  gain:   $3  billion. 

6.  Accelerated  Depreciation  on  Real  Es- 
tate.  Accelerated  depreciation  (depreciation 
in  excess  of  stralght-Une)  should  be  disal- 
lowed on  all  real  estate  except  low-  and  mod- 
erate-housing. \ 

Approximate  revenue  gain:  $700-800  mil- 
lion. 

7.  Limitation  of  Deductions  Attributable 
to  Farming  Operations.  Each  dollar  of  non- 
farm  Income  over  $15,000  should  reduce  the 
amount  of  farm  loss  that  can  be  deducted 
from  nonfarm  income  by  $1.  This  provision 
should  not  apply  to  farm  losses  resulting 
from  taxes.  Interest,  casualty,  drought,  and 
sale  of  farm  property.  This  provision  should 
not  apply  to  farmers  using  the  accrual 
method  of  accounting. 

Approximate  revenue  gain:  $145  million. 
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8  Unlimited  Charitable  ContHbuUons. 
tlon  deduction  should  be  repealed  Imme- 
The  special   unlimited  charltable-contrlbu- 

dlately. 
Approximate  revenue  gain:   $50  million. 

9.  Multiple  Surtax  Exemptions  from  Cor- 
porate Income  Tax.  Commonly  controlled 
business  enterprises  should,  after  an  appro- 
priate transition  period,  be  limited  to  only 
one  $25,000  surtax  exemption. 

Appropriate  revenue  gain  (when  f\Uly  ef- 
fective) :   $235  million. 

10.  Tax-Exempt  Foundations:  (1)  Finan- 
cial transactions  between  a  foundation  and 
Its  founders,  contributors,  officers,  directors 
or  tr\istees  should  be  prohibited. 

(2)  Foundations  should  be  required  to 
spend  their  incomes  within  one  year  of  re- 

(3)  Foundations  should  not  be  permitted 
to  own  20%  or  more  of  any  business  unre- 
lated to  their  charitable  function— a  reason- 
able time  should  be  allowed  for  presently 
organized  foundaUons  to  comply  with  this 
provision. 

(4)  If  a  donor  maintains  control  of  a 
business  or  property  after  It  is  contributed, 
no  donation  deduction  from  taxes  should  be 
allowed  until  the  foundation  disposes  of  the 
property  or  the  donor's  control  over  the  prop- 
erty ends. 

(5)  Foundation  borrowing  to  buy  Invest- 
ment properties  should  be  prohibited.  Foun- 
dation lending  should  be  limited  to  appropri- 
ate charitable  functions. 

(6)  A  limitation,  such  as  40  years,  should 
be  placed  on  the  life  of  foundations. 

(7)  Congress  should  carefully  examine  the 
problems  posed  by  the  actual  operations  of 
foundations  and  the  need  for  some  degree 
of  federal  regulation  of  the  use  of  the  tax- 
exempt  funds  of  foundations. 

11.  Conglomerates.  The  skyrocketing  trend 
of  business  mergers  requires  detaUed  exami- 
nation— Including  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
operations  of  the  appropriate  government 
agencies  as  the  Justice  Department,  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  thf  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

A  thorough  investigation  should  also  be 
conducted  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  federal  tax  structure  contributes  to  this 
alarming  trend  of  corporate  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions. 

Among  the  tax  provisions  that  should  be 
examined  are  those  which  permit. 

(1)  Corporations  to  deduct  Interest  pay- 
ments on  debt  used  to  finance  mergers  and 
acquisitions. 

(2)  Capital-gains  taxes  to  be  paid  in  In- 
stallments when  stock  Is  exchanged  for  debt 
securities. 

(3)  Tax-free  exchanges  on  corporate  stock 
transfers  made  for  purposes  of  mergers  and 
acquisitions. 

(4)  Corporations  to  "carry  over"  the  oper- 
ating and  capital  losses  of  an  acquired  firm. 

In  addition,  the  penalty  tax  provisions  ap- 
plying to  excessive  amounts  of  retained  prof- 
its, should  be  made  workable  in  the  light 
of  recent  experience. 

12.  Allocation  of  Deductions.  Individuals 
and  corporations  should  be  required  to  al- 
locate certain  deductions  between  taxable 
and  nontaxable  Income. 

Under  present  law,  those  who  receive  tax- 
exempt  Income  derive  a  double  benefit.  The 
income  never  appears  on  the  tax  return; 
hence  no  Ux  la  paid.  Secondly,  personal  or 
non-operating  business  deductions  can  be 
deducted  In  full  from  taxable  Income. 

Before  such  deductions  are  permitted,  since 
they  are  designed  to  define  ablllty-to-pay, 
total  Income  (taxable  and  exempt  Income) 
should  be  taken  into  account:  Thus,  Individ- 
uals with  excluded  income,  as  defined  below, 
in  excess  of  $10,000,  should  be  required  to  al- 
locate certain  personal  deductions  In  line 
with  the  ratio  their  adjusted  gross  Income 
bears  to  adjusted  gross  income  plus  exempt 
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income  The  deductlona  that  should  be  al-  medical  expenses,  and  cooperative  housing 
located  are:  Interest  and  tax  payments,  expenses.  Allocation  formula  should  be  as 
casualty     losses,     charitable     contributions,     follows: 

adjusted  gross  income 

Deductions  X  — — =  allowable  deductions 

AGI  plus  exempt  income  minus  {10,000 

Excluded  Income  which  would  cause  deduc-  excess  of  stralght-Une,  except  for  low-  and 

tlon  to  be  allocated  should  Include  the  fol-  moderate-housing, 

lowing:  Corporations  with  excluded  Income,  as  de- 

(1)  One-half  of  capital  gains.  fined  above.  In  excess  of  $25,000  should  be 

(2)  State  and  local  bond  Interest.  required  to  allocate  non-operating  expense 

(3)  Depletion  taken  after  the  cost  of  the  deductions  between  net  profit  from  opera- 
property  has  been  written  off.  ^^^^  ^^^  excluded  income. 

(4)  The  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  allocation  formula  should  be  as  fol- 
market  value  of  property  donated  to  charity.  ^  ""  """^ 

(5)  Depreciation  on  real  estate  taken  in     lows: 

net  operating  profit „  allowable  nonoperating  deductions 

Nonoperating  deductions  X  „«,  operating  profit  plus  exempt  income  minus  J25,00O 

13    Minimum   Tax  on  Exempt  Income.  A  and  significantly  ««!"««  t^^^^^.P^^^^^.^'l^ 

25%  t^  should  be  levied  on  the  amount  of  all  persons  at  or  near  the  poverty  level.  (See 

excluded  income  which  exceeds  $10,000  for  TaWe  50                                        approximately 

individuals  and  $25,000  for  corporations,  plus  .,^^^^,,[,^'L*'^"®  *^'^''                       ^^ 

any  amount  of  deductions  disallowed  under  ^^P^f^l.^^^.^  deduction  should  be  in- 

allocatlon-of-deductlons  formula.  The     ex-  ^-  ■'':,  *_7rl  „,».-„*  ,/)«   ,,„th  a  si  000 

eluded  income"  subject  to  this  tax  should  ZTr^J^Z^ranTa^MTmaJmum. 

'T)^srhrcp^i  .1..  ^  ^.  '  ErErLr^tJSa^srduXTs 

"?4)nhTdSnTefetween  the  cost  and     ^rlli^^rd^e.^ J^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the   market   value    of   property   donated   to     f^f^^^js'^f'^^f  f^.J^^e  or  82,500.  Most  of  the 

•=^^5)  ^Depreciation  on  real  estate  taken  In  ex-  relief  would  fl°w  t^T^b^ 7  ?  "''"  '''^'''''' 

cess   of    straight-line,   except    for   low-    and  Income  range.  '^«  ^^'''f^^.>      „„,„,,„t-i^ 

moderate-housing.  The  revenue  cost  would  be  approximately 

The  effect  of  the  allocation  of  deductions  $2  WUion.                          .    ^,   ...      ,  •   ^„.„„  ,„„ 

and  minimum   tax   proposals   on  an   actual  3.  The     first     two     '"/V^'^,'^"';'"f°"L^-f^^ 

case  cited  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  Illustrated  bracket  rates  should  be  reduced  from  the 

m  Table  4.  As  shovm  In  the  table,  a  taxpayer  current  14%  and  fo%   to  9  ,canaiJ,o  re- 

with  a  total  income  of  $1.3  million  paid  a  spectively.  This  proposal  would  provide  tax 

nil  effective  tax  rate  (.03^f ) .  Under  the  pro-  relief  to  all  taxpayers,  but  the  major  portion 

posals  suggested  by  the  AFI^CIO  the  effec-  of  the  tax  deduction   (approJdmately  9&  /t ) 

Uve  tax  rate  would  be  21 .8  % .  would  go  to  those  with  annual  Incomes  below 

Approximate  revenue  gain  from  allocation  $20,000.   (See  Tables  5,  6  and  7.) 

of  deductions:  $250  million.  The  revenue  cost  would  be  approximately 

Approximate  revenue  gain  from  25%  mln-  $3.4  billion, 

imum  tax:  $1.5  billion.  4.  Moving-Expense  Deductions.  Deductible 

14.  All  special  tax-forgiveness  proposals  of-  moving  expenses  should  be  broadened  to  in- 
fered  under  the  guise  of  "Incentives"  which  elude  certain  non-employer-reimbursed  ex- 
would  provide  additional  loopholes  for  the  penses  such  as  those  related  to  sale  of  old 
wealthy  and  further  erode  the  fairness  of  the  residence — real-estate  commissions  and  ad- 
tax  structure  should  be  rejected.  All  pro-  vertlslng  costs  and  costs  of  settling  an  un- 
posals  to  adopt  a  federal  retail  sales  tax—  expired  lease;  premove  househunting  trips; 
whether  called  "value-added"  taxes  or  of-  and  temporary  lodging  costs  (for  worker  and 
fered  clearly  as  a  tax  on  consumers — should  family).  These  additional  costs  should  be 
also  be  rejected.  subject  to  an  overall  limitation  of  $2,000. 
Tax  relief  for  low-  and  middle-income  groups  Present  treatment  of  other  f ''"""^'^  "^°;- 
\.  The     minimum     standard     deduction  Ing     ^-^^Z'^-^TrlT^T^isT.^^^ 

;r ?fo5vrcr.?frro  z  ^^o^^  ^:^^^^]j:^^z:i^^^l^ 

LTraT^^cor  tr^^rmTo^yTrerrS     ^^enue  cost  would  be  appro.mately 
below  the  government-defined  poverty  level      $100  milUon. 

TABLE  l.-IMPACT  OF  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  TAXES.  FAMILY  OF  4,  1963-68 

Change  in  net  income  after  taxes  (percent) 

,  Federa 

Decrease  in  '  Increase  in  Federal  Federal  m^mt\ 

"'^  Federal        Increase  in  State  and     income  taxes        '"Come  and  OASDHI- 

wage  or  salary  income  income  tax  OASDHI         local  taxes  only  OASDHI  S.  and  L. 

ji.ooo f^ll         no  •::::;::::::::       '-■»        '-t? 

J2,000 iii-nn-  i,-«  {32  +2.0  +1.3  -3.9 

5;5So::::::::::::::::::::::::::.      J39.50       156.00  +.  --3       i_i, 

Ji'^gS 270.35      169.20         317       +2.1        -.«         _[  » 

Ji^'SSS <03.00      169.20        368       +2.5       +1.5         -S 

Issiooo::::::::::"-""------'--      9"-*"       '*'-^°  ^" 

Note:  State  and  local  taxes  were  es,m,a,ed.by  '•'eAa-C'O  Research  Deparlme^^^^  V^ranrilS.ledtrnco'mH^^; 

income  lor  all  other  groups. 
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TABLE  2.-RnUI  NS  WrTH  TAXABLE  INCOME.  1966 
EFl  ECTIVE  TAX  RATES 


Adjusted  gross 
ina>nw(thousaad9 1 


Wta» 

»to$10 

JlOtoCO 

J20to  J50 

»0to$100 

JlOOto«00.... 
$200to  JSOO.... 
$500  to  $1,000... 
$1,000  and  over. 


Elfactjv* 

tJi  rata  on 

pres«nt-l«w 

tauble 

income 

(pwcont) 


EfltctW* 

t4(  rat*  on 

taxabi* 

income 

Includint 

excludM 

halt  ot 

capital 

gams' 

(percMK 
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TABLE  4.— ILLUSTRATION  OF  Aa-CIO  25  PERCENT  TAX 
ON  EXEMPT  INCOME  AND  ALLOCATION  OF  DEDUCTIONS 
PROPOSALS  ON  A  TAXPAYER  (ACTUAL  CASE)  WITH  OVER 
$1,000,000  OF  INCOME  AND  AN  EFFECTIVE  TAX  RATE 
OF  0.03  PERCENT— Continued 

(Actual  case  cited  by  Treasury  OepartmentI 

Actual        Proposed 


April  IJt,  1969 


TABLE  7— EFFEa  OF  AFL-CIO  TAX-RELIEF  PROPOSALS 
MARRIED  TAXPAYER,  2  CHILDREN,  STANDARD  DEDUC- 
TION 1 — Continued 

U. 


15.3 
16.4 
18.1 
24.0 
35.8 
45.6 
52.3 
55.3 
55.5 


1S.0 
16.2 
17.8 
22.8 
32.6 
37.8 
37.9 
35.8 
32.7 


APPLICATION  OF  25 
PERCENT  TAX  ON 
EXEMPT  INCOME— Con. 

Income  tax 

Income  tax  as  percent  of  total 
income 


383 

ao3 


'  These  effective  ratts  are  actually  overstated— particularly 
in  the  upper  br*cket$-*ecause  other  forms  ot  exempt  income, 
such  as  interest  from  Slate  and  local  bonds,  are  not  taken  into 
account  m  this  table,  for  example,  the  Treasury  Department 
estimates  that  the  effective  tax  rate  on  total  income  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  those  witi  adjusted  gross  ixome?  ot  $1,000,000 
and  over  is  30  percent  or  less— 4  percent  of  this  group  pay  an 
effective  tax  rate  ot  5  percent  or  less. 

Source:  U.S.  Treasure  Department  "Tax  Reform  Studies  and 
Proposils,"  Feb.  5,  196|,  p.  81. 


■  Computed  as  follows; 

Adjusted  gross  income. $679,405 

Add  excluded  capital  gains 605,313 

Add  excess  depreciation  on  real  estate  • 11, 141 

Total  income 1,295,859 


Deductions  X 


$679^405  

$r^,859-$10.000 


TABLE  3.-SELECTE0 
REPORTING 
[Dollar 


DATA  FROM  INCOME  TAX   RETURNS 
ARM  PROFITS  AND  LOSSES 
amounts  in  thousands) 


Adjusted  gross 
income 


mber 
of 
returns       Amount 


Under  $5,000 

$5,000  to  $10.000... 
$10,000  to  $20,000. . 
$20,000  to  $50,000. . 
$50,000  to  $100,000. 
$100,000  to 

$1,000.000 

$1,000,000  or  more.. 


41  i, 

50!, 

241. 

51, 


Source:  U.S.  TreasuryJDepartment, 
Preliminary  Statistics  o 
turns.  1967. 


TABLE  4.-ILLUSTRAT(0N 
ON  EXEMPT  INCOME 
PROPOSALS  ON  A  TAtCPAYER 
$1,000,000  OF   INCOIfE 
OF  0.03  PERCENT 


[Actual  case  cil  >d  by  Treasury  Department! 


A.  APPLICATION  OF  ALIjEGATION 
OF  DEDUCTIONS  PRI IPOSAL 


Reported  adjusted  gross  i 
Less  personal  exemption. 
Less  Itemized  deductions 


Taxable  income. 
Income  tax 


B.  APPLICATION  OF  25 
TAX  ON  EXEMPT  I 


Total  excluded  income: 
Excluded  capital  gains.. 
Excess  depreciation  on  r^al  estate. 

Total 

Less  $10,000    

Less  disallowed  deductAns 
($676,419-$357,35  :). 


Exempt  income  subjeft  to  25 
percent  tax 


25  percent  on  exempt  iilcome. 

Add  tax  on  taxable  incoi  ie  after 

deductions  allocatei  . 


'  $357,352  allowable  deduc- 
tions 

,  /  ^i^JV*'  lo"  reported  was  $22,283— analysis  assumes  only 
yi  of  this  loss  due  to  excessive  depreciation. 

Note:  1968  surtax  excluded. 


TABLE  5.-EFFECT   OF  AFL-CIO   TAX-RELIEF   PROPOSALS 
FOR  LOW-INCOME  GROUPS  i 


Farm  returns 


Family  size 


Poverty 

income 

lin«> 


Present 
Federal 


tax 


Net  profit 


Net  loss 


Federal 

income  tax 

under 

AFL-CIO 

proposals 


Number 

of 

returns 


346 
044 
493 
608 
059 

292 
12 


$728,615 

1,580.178 

1.386.520 

605, 232 

100,476 

25,537 
74 


180,557 

371,917 

161.340 

41,441 

10. 023 

4.262 
101 


$41 
24 
8 
15 
19 
11 


^  i $1,751  tl23 

2 2.265  93 

A--  ?:;::::::::::;       Hn  g 

1 4,209  71 

$183,588     * ♦.723  45 

410.518     _^ 

254  104 

161673  '  '""■8*5«  '"  minimum  standard  deduction  to  $600  plus  $100 

83'  326  P*'  ilepe"<ient.  Reduction  in  first  2  bracket  tax  rates  to  9  and 

13  percent. 

85  827  '  "^  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  nontarm 

7'  577  PO^rty  income  levels  adjusted  for  change  in  living  costs  1966-68 


.  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Income,  Individual  Income  Tax  Re- 


OF  AFL-CIO  25   PERCENT  TAX 

AND  ALLOCATION  OF  DEDUCTIONS 

(ACTUAL  CASE)  WITH  OVER 

AND  AN   EFFECTIVE  TAX  RATE 


TABLE  6.-EFFECT  OF  REDUCTION  IN  FIRST  2  BRACKET 
RATES  TO  9  AND  13  PERCENT-MARRIED  TAXPAYER 
FILING  JOINT  RETURN 


Taxable  income  ' 


Present 

Federal 

income 

tax 


Tax 

under 
AFL- 
CIO 
proposal 


Tax  re- 
duction 


Tax  re- 
duction 
as  a  per- 
centage 
of  present 
tax 


Actual         Proposed 


$679,405 
-600 
-$676,419    1 


$679,405 

-600 

-$357,352 


2.386 
383 


321,453 
210, 507 


$1,000 $140  $90 

$2,000 290  220 

$3,000 450  380 

$5.000 810  740 

$7,500 1,285  1,215 

$10,000 1,820  1,750 

$12,500 2.385  2.315 

$15,000 3.010  2,940 

$20,000 4,380  4,310 

$35,000. 9,920  9,850 

$50,000 17,060  16.990 


$50 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


35.7 

24.1 

15.5 

8.6 

5.4 

3.8 

2.9 

2.3 

1.6 

.7 

.4 


'ERCENT 

^COME 


'  Wage  and  salary  income  less  personal  exemptions  and 
deductions. 

Note:  Figures  exclude  1968  surtax. 


605.313 
11.141 


TABLE  7.-EFFECT  OF  AFL-CIO   TAX-RELIEF  PROPOSALS 
MARRIED  TAXPAYER,  2  CHILDREN,  STANDARD   DEDUC- 
616.454          TIONi 
- 10. 000      


-319,067 


287.387 


71.847 
210,507 


Wage  or  salary 
income 


1968  Tax  due 

Federal  under 

income  AFL-CIO 

tax  proposals 


Tax 
reduction 


Tax 
reduction 
as  a  per- 
centage 
of  present 
tax 


Wage  or  salary 
income 


1968 

Federal 

income 

tax 


Tax  due 

under 

AFL-CIO 

proposals 


Tax 
reduction 


Tax 

reduclkin 

as  a  per- 

centsja 

of  present 

tax 


282,354 
21.8 


$3,000 

».0«« $290  ""$i68 $122 Ifi 

$7,500 686  546  140  204 

$10,000 1,114  949  165  Ug 

f}2.500 1.622  1,359  263  62 

J15.2SS 2,172  1,827  345  159 

Hp.MO 3.428  2,965  463  35 

J35,000 8,504  7,849  655  7  7 

$50,000 15,360  14,540  820  i,j 

Note:  Excludes  surtax. 

'  Increase  In  minimum  standard  deduction  to  $600  plus  JlOO 
per  dependent  Increase  in  standard  deduction  to  15  percent 
maximum  of  $2,500.  Reduction  in  first  2  bracket  tax  rates  to 
9  and  13  percent 


TABLE    8— ESTIMATED    FEDERAL    REVENUE    GAINS    AND 
LOSSES  RESULTING  FROM  Aa-CIO  TAX  PROPOSALS 


Approximate 

revenue  gain 

(loss)  (millions 

of  dollarf) 


6, 000-7, 000 


1,500 


Loophole-closing  proposals 

1.  Elimination  of  preferential  tax  treatment 

of  capital  gains 

2.  Taxatk>n  of  gains  on  property  transferred 

,   „.»'?•»"'—-,-     , ---    '3,10O-»4,200 

3.  Disalkiwance  of  depletion  after  Invest- 

ment fully  written  off 

4.  Elimination  of  tax-exempt  State  and  local 

bond  interest  and  inclusion  of  Federal 
subsidy  and  loan  guarantee 

5.  Eliminatnn    of    7    percent    investment 

credit 

6.  Elimination  of  accelerated  depreciation 

on   real  estate  except  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing . . 

7.  Limitatkin  of  farm-loss  deductions 

8.  Elimination  of  unlimited  charitable-con- 

trJbutk>n  deduction 

9.  Elimination  of  corporate  multiple  surtax 

exemption... 

10.  Tax-exempt  foundations II". 

11.  Conglomerates.. 

12.  Allocation  of  deductions $250 

13.  25  percent  minimum  tax  on  ex- 

empt Income ,..  1,500 


100 
3,000 


700-800 
145 

50 

•235 


Total  gain 1,750    14,830-17,030 

TAX-RELIEF  PROPOSALS 


Increase  in  minimum  standard  deduction.. 

Increase  in  standard  deduction 

Reduction  in  first  2  bracket  rates 

Broadening  of  allowable  moving-expense 
deductions 


(1,200) 
(2,000) 
(3,400) 

(100) 


Total  revenue  loss. 


(6,700) 


Approximate  net  revenue  gain  from 
AFL-CIO  proposals 8,130-10,330 


'  If  taxed  at  current  capital-gains  rates. 
'  If  taxed  at  full  rates. 
>  When  full  elective. 


COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  HONOR- 
ING THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  DR. 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 


$1,000. 
$2,000. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OP   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  on  an 
NBC  news  special  narrated  by  Sander 
Vanocur,  a  tape  was  included  on  the 
problems  of  Irish  Catholics  in  Northern 


Ajyril  U,  1969 
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Ireland.  As  these  poor  people  marched 
to  the  singing  of  "We  shall  overcome,"  I 
reflected  on  the  love  of  the  memory  of 
Martin  Luther  King  that  so  many  of  the 
world's  people  have  for  this  great  Ameri- 
can He  Is  a  man  honored  by  the  people 
of  the  world  In  the  only  way  they  know- 
by  imitation — as  he  wsus  honored  by  the 
world's  most  Important  people  by  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Yet  even  though  I 
contacted  a  former  Postmaster  General 
on  April  8,  1968,  and  introduced  a  bill 
on  May  1,  1968,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  the  Issuance  of  a  commemora- 
tive stamp,  and  even  though  I  have  re- 
ceived assurances  that  something  was  go- 
ing to  be  done,  nothing  has  been  done. 
I  will  try  again.  I  am  today  Introducing 
a  bill  that  would  commemorate  the  life 
and  death  of  Martin  Luther  King  by  a 
commemorative  stamp,  should  it  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

Martin  Luther  King  believed  that  the 
foundation  of  democracy  was  progress  in 
human  dignity,  a  growing  share  in  free- 
dom for  all  men.  He  represented  a  uni- 
versal hope  for  human  dignity.  He  was 
killed,  as  you  know,  while  aiding  a  strike 
by  municipal  employees,  most  of  whom 
were  Negroes,  some  of  whom  were  white, 
who  wanted  a  voice  in  their  own  future 
through  their  labor  organization.  He  had 
nothing  to  gain.  He  gave  all  that  he  had 
to  his  country  and  his  God. 

The  dream  of  Martin  Luther  King  was 
a  dream  that  in  America  and  in  all  the 
world  our  acts  would  match  our  beliefs, 
would  match  our  better  selves.  He 
brought  his  dream  for  us  closer  to  reality. 
Martin  Luther  King  did  more  to  revive 
the  American  dream  than  any  man  dur- 
ing the  past  40  years,  and  when  he  died 
as  the  result  of  a  buUet  fired  from  a  rifle 
held  by  an  escaped  convict,  he  was  only 
39  years  of  age.  ,,  ^  ,     .^. 

His  life  and  his  work  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  three  civil  rights  bills. 

His  life  brought  within  reach  equality 
for  all  Americans. 

His  life  resulted  in  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  our  race  problems. 

His  life  began  the  solution  of  what 
foreigners  have  caUed  "The  American 
Dilemma." 

All  this  in  so  short  a  time  and  all  this 
in  one  lifetime. 

Martin  Luther  King  was  a  builder,  not 
a  destroyer.  His  advocacy  brought  about 
our  civil  rights  legislation.  The  civU 
rights  laws  that  have  been  passed  by  the 
Congress  became  laws  among  prophecies 
of  doom.  Yet,  no  one  has  been  destroyed. 
Millions  of  Americans  benefited  by  be- 
coming full  citizens.  America  is  more 
of  a  democracy.  It  Is  a  bigger  country  and 
abetter  nation. 

Martin  Luther  King  brought  under- 
standing with  him,  the  understanding 
that  was  carried  into  every  home  in 
America,  white  or  black,  that  the  Negro 
could  not  wait  any  longer  to  be  equal. 
that  100  years  of  disappointment  after 
the  C^vil  War  were  enough.  Equality  is  a 
quality  that  belongs  to  all  men,  but  It 
must  be  recognized.  The  shock  of  recog- 
nition was  necessary  for  all  of  us,  the 
recognition  that  our  goals  were  great  and 
our  performance  was  so  weak. 

There  are  those  who  thought  of  Martin 
Luther  King  as  a  lawbreaker.  They  are 
WTong.  He  was  the  most  lawful  of  men. 


He  Ignored  unjust  ordinances,  but  he 
willingly  paid  the  penalty  for  their  viola- 
tion. He  showed  that  where  men  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  penalty,  unjust  laws  can- 
not stand.  An  unjust  law  is  an  unwork- 
able law  because  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  not  willing  to  begin  a  campaign 
of  massive  repression  to  deny  rights  to 
others  which  they  accept  for  themselves. 
The  American  p)eople  are  a  Just  peo- 
ple. They  are  very  often  too  busy  with 
the  material  problems  of  getting  and 
spending  to  give  their  full  attention  to 
the  big  questions.  Martin  Luther  King 
made  people  listen  and  think,  to  look 
deeply  into  their  own  souls  and  the  soul 
of  their  country.  We  all  have  been  bet- 
ter for  that. 

When  Martin  Luther  King  thought 
of  death  he  said  that  he  would  like 
"somebody  to  say,  Martin  Luther  King 
tried  to  love  somebody."  He  loved  more 
than  somebody,  he  loved  this  country.  I 
believe  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  millions 
of  Americans  white  and  black  love  him 
back  today. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  today  which  will  direct  that 
a  commemorative  stamp  be  struck  In 
honor  of  Martin  Luther  King.  I  hope 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  and  its 
special  Committee  on  Commemorative 
Stamps  will  act  very  soon  and  issue  such 
a  stamp. 

Last  year  on  May  1,  1968, 1  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  great  American  who  was 
known  and  loved  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  millions  of  citizens  of  the 
world  as  one  of  our  greatest  citizens. 
Since  that  time  many  commemorative 
stamps  have  been  Issued.  Those  who  are 
responsible  for  such  stamps  no  doubt 
thought  they  were  very  important.  Per- 
haps they  were. 

A  stamp  commemorating  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  musician  W.  C.  Handy,  the 
father  of  the  blues,  will  be  issued  May  17 
with  first-day  ceremonies  in  Memphis. 
Term.,  since  that  city  was  immortalized 
by  Mr.  Handy's  compositions.  A  stamp 
commemorating  the  50-year  life  of  the 
American  Legion  was  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 19  with  first-day  ceremonies  on 
March  15.  A  stamp  commemorating  the 
flight  of  Apollo  8  was  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 29  by  the  Postmaster  General  for 
issuance  on  May  5,  1969.  That  was  quick 
action  commemorating  an  important 
event  in  space,  but  what  was  even  quick- 
er was  the  redesigning  of  the  stamp  and 
the  addition  of  the  words  "In  the  begin- 
ning C3rod."  I  am  sure  that  Martin  Luther 
King  would  have  approved  of  that 
change.  But  when  I  think  of  our  con- 
cern with  space  and  our  seeming  lack  of 
concern  with  earth  and  its  people,  it 
makes  me  wonder  about  our  values. 

I  think  that  I  have  been  patient  in 
waiting  foi;  something  to  be  done  about 
honoring  the  life  and  works  of  a  great 
American.  I  had  written  the  then  Post- 
master (3eneral  on  April  8,  1968,  4  days 
after  the  assassination  of  Dr.  King.  Now 
I  have  waited  almost  a  year.  At  that  time 
I  stated  that  I  would  consider  hearings 
and  the  review  of  the  whole  commemo- 
rative stamp  process.  I  was  told  at  that 
time  by  postal  officials  that  I  had  no  need 
to  worry,  that  everything  possible  would 
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be  done.  Perhaps  everything  has  been 
done  that  could  be  done.  Perhaps,  there 
are  problems.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
they  are.  If  I  am  not  assured  in  a  very 
short  time  that  a  commemorative  stamp 
honoring  Dr.  King  will  be  issued.  I  will 
take  action. 

Surely  postal  officials  are  aware  of  the 
significance  of  Dr.  King's  life,  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  civil  rights  legislation  which 
he  helped  bring  about.  I  want  action  and 
I  intend  to  get  it. 


THE  LAST  ECHOES 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Ray  Mc- 
Hugh,  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Copley  News  Service,  in  a  re- 
cent coliunn,  reflected  on  the  funeral 
ceremonies  for,  and  tributes  to,  former 
President  Dwlght  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  McHugh's  column,  beautifully 
written,  has  captured  the  essence  of 
what  I  believe  most  ot  us  have  felt  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  ceremonies  and  those 
which  followed. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  because  of  the  fine 
tribute  it  is  to  General  Eisenhower,  but 
more  so  because  it  gives  an  added  sense 
of  meaning  to  the  events  of  early  April 
in  which  all  Americans  were  in  one  way 
or  another  participants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TEiBUTE — National — iNTEBPRErrvK 

(By   Ray   McHugh,    chief,   Washington   Bu- 
reau, Copley  News  Service) 

Washington. — The  last  echoes  of  the  can- 
non and  the  bugles  have  faded  away;  the 
tributes  are  ended;  but  the  American  people 
may  discover  that  In  death,  Gen.  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  performed  one  last  seirlce  for 
them  that  could  overshadow  all  bis  victories 
in  war,  all  his  achievements  in  peace. 

The  last  Ave  days  have  seen  a  "coming  to- 
gether" of  Americans  in  salute  to  a  man  who 
has  been  called  "the  all-American  president," 
"the  50-6tar  general,"  "the  most  beloved 
American  of  the  20th  century." 

Out  of  the  death  of  Oen.  Eisenhower  and 
the  sad,  but  majestic  pageantry  of  his  final 
rites  here  and  In  Abilene,  Kans.,  have  come 
some  powerful  reminders  about  the  roots  of 
America. 

As  men  looked  back  on  Oen.  Eisenhower's 
years  of  high  military  command  and  on  his 
presidency,  it  was  Inevitable  that  they 
should  comment  on  the  order  that  marked 
those  years — even  the  war  years. 

As  they  looked  back  even  further,  into  the 
general's  own  origins,  it  was  inevitable  that 
they  should  comment  on  his  simple,  protes- 
taint  heritage,  his  firm  belief  in  the  West 
Point  creed  of  "duty,  honor,  country;  his  un- 
complicated character  that  disdained  poli- 
tical numeuvering,  rejected  the  waste  of 
hatred  and  reflected  until  the  very  end  his 
faith  in  his  country  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  built. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  American 
history  books  forget  his  last  words  to  his 
wife  Mamie: 

"I've  always  loved  my  wife. 
"I've  always  loved  my  children. 
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"I've  always  1<  ved  my  grandchildren. 
"X've  always  Icved  my  country." 
The  outpourlig  of  genuine  affection  and 
respect  for  the  old  soldier  must  have  sur- 
prised those  in  Washington  who  have  de- 
lighted for  aUnojt  a  decade  In  pointing  to  his 
1953-1961  presldfncy  as  a  "do-nothing"  pe- 
riod. 

Many  youngei  political  figures  dismissed 
the  simple,  open  Elsenhower  style  as  an 
anachronism.  Hli  principles  no  longer  fit  the 
changing  times  and  mood  of  the  nation,  they 
said. 

They  must  wander  today  if  times  and 
moods  have  really  changed  that  much,  or  If 
they  have  been  listening  only  to  strident 
minorities. 

For  the  natlc  n.  too.  Oen.  Elsenhower's 
death  brought  a  tlnd  of  reawakening.  An  In- 
creasingly secuU  •  citizenry  suddenly  paused, 
looked  at  Its  television  screens,  and  seemed 
drawn  back  to  tt  e  "God  of  our  Fathers,"  the 
apt  title  of  one  )f  Gen.  Elsenhower's  favor- 
ite hymns. 

"Onward,  Chrl  tlan  Soldiers"  had  the  ring 
of  a  call  to  duty  and  "Army  Blue"  was  a  re- 
minder that  old  loyalties  are  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

It  has.  been  eai  y  for  some  Washington  ob- 
garvers-U)  dlsregird  the  relative  order  and 
quiet  of  the  Else  ihower  years  as  a  post-war 
"Interlude"  and  to  blame  the  disorder  and 
tension  of  the  11  60s  on  the  release  of  sup- 
pressed frustratlc  ns  and  the  encouragement 
of  Intellectual  fei  ment. 

In  the  dignity  of  the  last  five  days,  both 
arguments  seeme<l  to  collapse. 

Gen.  Ellsenhowfr  brought  more  to  the  na- 
tional scene  than  a  contagious  grin.  He 
brought  a  strength  of  purpose  and  a  convic- 
tion in  America.  Perhaps  even  his  closest 
friends  did  not  gr  isp  the  full  measure  of  that 
strength  until  this  week. 

In  death  he  reminded  millions  not  only  of 
his  achievements,  but  of  their  own  achieve- 
ments, their  own  origins  and  the  origins  of 
their  country.  liach  act  in  the  funeral 
drama — a  progran  he  had  personally  ap- 
proved three  yean  ago— seemed  to  emphasize 
these  origins. 

The  change  tha  t  came  over  the  nation  was 
almost  rtslble  in  ;he  lines  that  honored  the 
34th  president  aj  he  lay  in  repose  at  the 
National  Cathedial.  then  in  state  at  the 
Capitol. 

On  those  first  hours  Saturday  the  lines 
were  made  up  largely  of  the  middle  aged  and 
older  Americans  w  lo  remembered  Gen.  Eisen- 
hower fondly  as  a  great  wartime  commander 
and  as  a  president  who  kept  the  peace.  There 
were  few  young  people  or  children.  Few 
negroes. 

But  In  the  final  hours  at  the  Capitol  Tues- 
day, at  the  railrosd  stations  along  the  1.300 
mile  ride  home  to  Kansas  and  in  the  streets 
of  Abilene  Wedneiiday.  youth  and  people  of 
all  races  Joined  the  tribute. 

It  was  as  if  this  man  many  could  not  even 
remember  had  In  leath  awakened  a  pride  of 
country,  a  new  awareness  of  God,  a  selfless- 
ness that  too  man^  had  forgotten. 

For  the  first  tlmf  in  a  long  time,  Americans 
had  a  good  look  at  {themselves  and  liked  what 
they  saw.  Gen.  Ei^nhower  was  so  typical  of 
America  that  eachiln  his  own  way  could  see  a 
bit  of  himself  In  tie  soldier-president. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mourn  the  passing  of  General  of  the 
Army  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower,  the  34th 
President  of  the  United  States. 

If  one  word  were  used  to  describe 
General  Eisenhower,  I  believe  that  word 
would  be  "dedication."  Dedication  to  his 
country,  dedication  to  his  duty,  and  dedi- 
cation to  his  family. 

His  military  career  spanned  the  vic- 
torious conclusion  of  the  greatest  world 
conflict  in  history. 

His  political  career  was  climaxed  with 
the  ending  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  the 
first  direct  armed  conflict  our  Nation 
faced  with  Communist  aggression. 

He  was  truly  a  man  of  peace. 

Personal  integrity  and  honor  marked 
his  years  as  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  its  impact  was  so  profound  that 
those  years  have  been  designated  the 
"EJlsenhower  Era." 

General  Eisenhower,  through  his  ex- 
ample as  a  leader,  as  a  father,  and  as  a 
man,  exemplified  those  values  we  cherish 
most  highly.  He  was  a  symbol  of  the  best 
our  country  can  produce. 

From  the  heartland  of  our  Nation,  at 
his  birthplace  in  Kansas,  he  acquired  his 
basic  sense  of  values  of  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, love  of  family,  respect  for  au- 
thority, reverence  for  God,  and  dedica- 
tion to  country.  These  were  his  contri- 
butions to  the  highest  office  of  the  land 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  patriot,  a  leader,  as  a  father,  and 
as  a  man.  General  Eisenhower  exempli- 
fied our  most  cherished  values.  He  was  a 
symbol  of  the  best  our  country  can 
produce. 

He  will  be  missed,  and  he  wUl  be  long 
remembered. 


April  IJf,  1969 


GRUENING  THE  CRUSADER 


DWIGHT  D 


EISENHOWER 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

Monday. 

Mr.     FULTON 
Speaker,   our   Nitlon 


TENNESSEE 


( )F  REPRESENTATIVES 
March  31, 1969 

of    Tennessee.     Mr. 
and   our   people 


HON.  TED  STEVENS 

or   AI,ASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Ernest 
Gruening  has  served  the  Nation  and  my 
State  with  rare  devotion  and  ability. 

The  Washington  Post  of  April  3,  1969 
contained  an  interesting  article  concern- 
ing his  future  plans.  I  commend  the  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  April  3,  1969) 

Gruening,  82,  Is  Crusading  in  Print  Again 

(By  Harry  P.  Rosenthal) 

Ernest  Gruening  started  crusading  In  hla 
first  newspaper  Job  in  1912  and  now,  at  82 
a  dUtinguished  former  Senator,  he  is  once 
more  using  the  printed  word  as  his  lance. 

In  1923  Oruenlng's  name  appeared  on  the 
masthead  as  managing  editor  of  "The  Na- 
tion", an  influential,  intellectual  weekly. 
That  was  long  before  he  mldwlfed  Alaska  to 
statehood,  long  before  he  became  one  of  the 
Senate's  most  eloquent  doves  on  the  Viet- 
nam war,  which  he  calls  "an  unmitigated 
tragedy  and  disaster." 

Now,  deposed  from  his  Senate  seat  by  a 


younger  man  and  long  past  retirement  age, 
his  name  appears  again  on  The  Nation's 
credits    as    editorial    associate,    and    he    is 

launching  a  new  attack  on  an  old  target 

overpopulation. 

■I  consider  it.  next  to  peace,  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  mankind  faces."  Gruening  said 
in  an  interview. 

He  said  he  also  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  USS  Pueblo  Incident  and  international 
spying  in  general,  but  reserves  his  sharpest 
criticism  for  the  Vietnam  war. 

"The  country  has  been  misled  and  It's 
now  pretty  apparent,"  he  said  of  Vietnam. 
■'It's  surprising  to  me  that  more  people  don't 
realize  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  will  be  with  us  for  the 
rest  of  the  lives  of  the  people  now  bom.  We 
will  have  spent  over  $100  billion  on  this 
war — a  sum  not  recoverable — we  have  ne- 
glected in  consequence  to  take  care  of  our 
really  burning  domestic  issues." 

In  1964  Gruening  held  Senate  hearings  on 
the  problem  of  overpopulation  and  he  now 
is  affiliated  with  the  Population  Crisis  Com- 
mittee— a  voluntary  group — which  is  trying 
to  expand  government  activity  in  the  area. 
"My  interest  in  It  (population  control) 
arose  over  a  half  century  ago  when  I  was  in 
medical  school  and  when  going  on  obstetri- 
cal cases  in  the  slums  of  Boston  I  saw  these 
large  families  living  in  tenements,  children 
sickly,  mother  sickly,  unable  to  support  this 
ever-increasing  brood.  I  felt  then  it  was  im- 
perative that  parents  have  access  to  the 
knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  de- 
cide how  many  children  they  should  have 
and  at  what  intervals." 

Gruening  went  into  journalism  soon  after 
Harvard  Medical  School  and,  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  wrote  an  edi- 
torial opposing  a  state  law  that  banned 
publicizing  of  information  about  contracep- 
tives. 

"This  editorial  was  considered  so  peri- 
lous," Gruening  recalled,  "that  my  boss,  the 
editor  of  the  morning  paper,  had  the  presses 
stopped  and  the  editorial  extracted." 

Later,  as  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal, 
Gruening  wrote  a  similar  edltoral.  "It  ran, 
but  we  lost  a  lot  of  advertising." 

The  problem  is  different  now  and  larger 
because  of  the  population  explosion,  Gruen- 
ing said. 

"It  took  1850  years  to  bring  about  a  popu- 
lation of  one  billion.  Now,  118  years  later, 
that  population  is  more  than  tripled  eind  it 
will  double — unless  we  do  something  about 
it — every  30  years  .  .  .  We  have  lost  the  battle 
already,  we  already  have  more  people  on  this 
little  earth  than  we  can  support." 

His  new  position  on  "The  Nation,"  Gruen- 
ing says,  includes  writing  an  occasional  ar- 
ticle or  editorial.  He  also  is  working  on  an 
autobiography. 

He  worked  on  three  Boston  newspapers 
and  then  became  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  in  World  War  I.  After  a 
brief  tour  in  the  Army,  he  became  managing 
editor  of  The  Nation. 

His  first  book  was  "Mexico  and  Its  Herit- 
age." The  second,  "The  Public  Pays,"  was  an 
expose  of  private  power  companies. 

President  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  appointed 
him  to  a  number  of  poets  dealing  with  other 
countries  and  later  made  him  the  first  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Is- 
land Possessions. 

In  1939  Gruening  was  appointed  Governor 
«f  Alaska  and  began  working  immediately 
for  Alaskan  statehood,  saying:  "A  democ- 
racy has  no  business  having  colonies."  He 
represented  Alaska  as  a  non-voting  Senator 
for  two  years  before  Alaska  became  a  state 
in  1958.  When  Alaska  became  the  49th  state, 
he  and  the  late  E.  S.  Bartlett  were  its  first 
elected  Senators. 


April  U,  1969 

BIAFRA 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Maxwell  T. 
Cohen,  one  of  my  constituents,  recently 
made  a  trip  to  Biafra  to  determine  the 
condition  of  the  Biafran  population, 
which  has  endured  tragic  food  shortages 
and  disease  during  almost  2  years  of  the 
Nigerian-Biafran  conflict. 

Mr.  Cohen's  report  on  his  trip  appeared 
in  the  winter-spring  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine entitled  "Prevent  World  War  III," 
which  is  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  World  War  HI,  Inc. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
Mr.  Cohen's  article  in  order  to  give  my 
coUeagues  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Cohen's 
views  of  the  tragic  results  which  may 
arise  if  the  Nigerian-Biafran  war  is  not 
speedily  terminated: 

I  Was  in  Biafra  :  Incubator  of  World  War  III 
(By  Maxwell  T.  Cohen)' 

The  drama,  agony,  tragedy,  frustration  and 
foreboding  arising  out  of  or  associated  with 
Biafra  was  epitomized  in  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  that  I  spent  in  that  beautiful  but 
disturbed  country. 

I  landed  at  night  In  a  very  dimly  lit  im- 
provised airfield  in  a  plane  which  carried  a 
cargo  of  food  and  medical  supplies.  The  plane 
flew  over  enemy  territory  without  lights  and 
made  its  miraculous  landing  under  condi- 
tions which  would  have  horrified  any  aviator. 

I  was  then  driven  through  the  Jungle  by 
a  series  of  back-roads  to  the  home  of  one 
of  the  Government  Ministers  for  a  prolonged 
conference. 

Around  11:00  o'clock  I  conferred  with  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Biafra  who  had  been  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  We  discussed  the  application  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  in  a  thoroughly  objec- 
tive, professional  manner  with  a  degree  of 
cold  detachment  as  if  we  were  discussing  the 
civil  problems  of  a  client  in  our  respective 
law  offices,  distant  from  Africa,  from  warfare, 
from  destruction  and  from  the  devious  in- 
volvements of  diplomacy.  This,  however,  was 
the  last  time  that  I  was  to  discuss  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  with  cold,  unemotional  ob- 
jectivity. 

I  returned  to  the  two  story  hotel  and 
watched  the  scene  from  the  balcony.  A  man 
was  washing  a  car  below  me;  there  were 
some  groups  of  people  talking;  some  boys 
were  playing  soccer  In  the  adjacent  field.  I 
could  hear  the  sounds  of  the  market  place 
nearby. 

I  returned  to  my  room  and  soon  I  heard 
a  series  of  sharp  reports  followed  by  a  thun- 
derous sharp  sound.  The  buUdlng  shook. 
There  was  another  series  of  sharp  reports 
followed  by  a  resounding  boom. 

I  ran  out  to  the  balcony  and  saw  heavy 
black  smoke  spiral  up  from  the  market  place. 
I  went  downstairs  and  two  boys  approached 
me.  They  were  bleeding  profusely.  One  fell 
at  my  feet  screaming  In  a  high  pitched  voice 
and  pointed  to  his  left  leg.  There  appeared 
a  ghastly  flesh  wound  approximately  one 
foot  long,  three  Inches  Wide.  Flesh,  blood, 
bone  and  tissue  were  visible.  The  other  boy 
was  also  shot.  A  car  drove  both  boys  to  a 
nearby  hospital.  About  fifteen  or  sixteen  boys 
passed  us.  Every  single  boy  was  wounded. 

The  attacking  plane,  identified  as  a  Rus- 
sian Mig  flown  by  an  Egyptiein  pilot  dropped 
two  bombs,  three  rockets  and  also  strafed 


'  Maxwell  T.  Cohen,  a  New  York  City  law- 
yer. Is  a  member  of  the  International  Law 
Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
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the  area.  Seventy-four  people  were  killed. 
Hundreds  were  wounded. 

That  night  I  heard  a  broadcast  on  the  BBC 
shortwave.  Lord  Shepherd  and  General  Alex- 
ander of  the  British  Commission  In  Nigeria 
were  blandly  reassuring  the  world  that  they 
had  seen  no  evidence  of  atrocities  or  inci- 
dents of  genocide. 

That  same  night  the  Chief  Justice  visited 
me.  I  confessed  to  him  that  after  having 
experienced  the  bombing  and  seeing  the  con- 
sequences of  the  bombing.  I  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  discuss  the  application  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  with  professional  de- 
tachment and  objectivity. 

I  remember  stating  to  him:  "I  know  that 
you  as  a  distinguished  Jurist  will  advise  me 
as  an  attorney  not  to  become  emotionally 
Involved."  The  Chief  Justice  smiled  very 
sadly  and  said  that  he  would  not  so  advise 
me.  He  told  me  that  he  had  had  three  nieces 
and  nephews  who  had  been  visiting  his  home 
and  they  had  a  discussion  with  him  regard- 
ing their  school  work.  He  told  me  they  were 
brilliant  students.  After  discussing  their 
work  they  went  to  a  book  store.  The  book 
store  was  bombed,  and  the  three  children 
perished  "One  child  we  Identified  by  some 
of  the  clothing  on  those  parts  of  the  body 
that  we  could  find,  one  body  we  never  found 
at  all.  and  one  body  because  of  Its  condition 
we  could  never  be  sure,  that  this  was  the 
third  child.  I  know  how  you  feel." 

There  are  several  observations  that  ran  be 
made  as  a  result  of  my  visit  to  Biafra.  These 
observations  corroborate  my  opinion  that 
unless  there  is  an  immediate  cease-fire  In 
the  Nigerian  and  Blafran  War  that  this  war 
could  be  a  prelude  to  World  War  III. 

Although  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Nigerian  Govern- 
ment have  maintained  that  this  war  Is  "an 
internal  matter,"  that  Is  not  the  case.  British 
guns,  munitions  and  finances.  Russian  Migs, 
war  supplies  and  finances  and  Egj^jtian  pilots 
are  publicly  Involved  on  the  Nigerian  side. 
In  addition  there  are  a  number  of  African 
States  backing  Nigeria  either  openly  or  dip- 
lomatically through  the  OAU  and  the  United 
Nations.  On  the  Blafran  side  France  has  been 
supplying  arms.  While  I  was  In  Biafra  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  had  Issued  a 
statement  of  its  position  on  the  war  which 
was  exceedingly  pro-Blafran.  There  are  a 
number  of  African  States  whose  sympathies 
He  with  Biafra.  Throughout  the  world,  many 
groups  have  aligned  themselves  with  the  hu- 
manitarian aspects  of  this  war  and  are  con- 
tributing substantial  amounts  of  food  and 
medicine  to  Blafran  Relief.  Obviously,  this 
confilct  Is  International  and  not  an  "internal 
matter." 

disgraceful    IRRESPONSIBrLITT 

Another  fact  which  Is  an  ominous  fore- 
boding of  World  War  in  is  the  deliberate 
duplicity  on  the  part  of  the  many  nations  in 
falsifying  information  which  their  govemr 
ments  and  their  people  are  entitled  to  know. 

There  have  been  several  Commissions  from 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  several  other  nations 
and  the  United  Nations  which  have  publi- 
cized repeatedly  their  findings  that  they  had 
seen  no  evidence  of  atrocities  or  genocide  In 
this  war.  Half  a  dozen  Commissions  sup- 
fKjsed  to  visit  Biafra  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  atrocities  were  being  conunltted  have 
repeatedly  stated  with  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity that  they  have  seen  no  evidence  of 
atrocities  or  genocide,  but  those  commissions 
had  never  visited  Biafra! 

Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen  and 
welfare  workers,  objective  newspaper  report- 
ers, have  seen  and  experienced  atrocities  and 
acts  of  genocide.  Their  observations  are 
rarely  publicized.  The  Irish  Press  Is  the  only 
press  which  has  consistently  published  re- 
ports of  those  who  had  actually  witnessed 
atrocities. 

Russia  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
are  Involving  themselves  In  Africa  through 
the  medium  of  this  war.  Their  participation 
In  this  war  will  open  up  to  them  all  of 
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Africa's  Incredible  wealth,  Its  oil,  gold  sup- 
ply and  Its  political  possibilities. 

Tragically  much  of  Africa  Is  receptive  to 
these  Infiuences.  The  heritage  of  recollection 
of  British,  Belgian,  Spanish,  Dutch  and  Por- 
tuguese colonialism  and  lmi>erlallsm  Is  very 
much  In  evidence. 

Unless  the  United  States  Intervenes  at  this 
time  to  Induce  a  cease-fire,  or  unless  the 
United  Nations  assumes  Its  proper  responsi- 
bility and  authority  to  impose  a  cease-fire, 
I  can  foresee  that  within  this  generation  all 
of  Africa  could  be  engulfed  In  a  world  war. 

The  Biafrans  will  continue  this  war  and 
they  are  prepared  to  continue  guerrilla  war. 
The  Nigerian  economy  Is  shaky  and  In  sheer 
desperation  in  order  to  obtain  further  assist- 
ance Nigeria  may  be  obliged  to  commit  Its 
oil  reserves  to  Russia. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  every  American 
that  the  United  States  should  use  its  moral, 
economic  and  political  pressures  to  induce 
both  sides  to  enter  cease-lire  immediately. 
The  alternative  must  lead  to  Internationally 
deteriorating   and   destructive   consequences. 

Finally,  the  unbelievable  tragedy  existing 
in  Biafra  is  forcefully  brought  out  by  the 
following  excerpt  from  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Eteily  Column  of  December  17, 
1968: 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  10.000 
Biafrans — thousands  of  them  children — die 
each  day  from  starvation.  Ten  thousand 
every  day — and  the  end  Is  not  in  sight. 

"Meanwhile,  the  world  stands  by  and  al- 
lows this  to  happen.  Britain  doesn't  want  to 
antagonize  Nigeria  because  of  ,the  valuable 
oil  reserves.  The  Soviet  Union  has  supplied 
the  Lagos  government  with  Mig  fighters. 
And  U.A.R.  pilots  are  flying  them — probably 
because  they  need  the  practice.  De  Gaulle 
for  reasons  of  his  own — Is  supporting  the 
Blafran  effort." 

The  conscience  of  the  world  mtist  come  to 
early  grips  with  a  solution  to  this  tragic 
and  calamitous  question  if  it  is  not  to  be 
haunted  by  the  specter  of  death,  destruc- 
tion and  deprivation. 


ABM— INCREDIBLE  SAFEGUARD 


HON.  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

OF    aiASSACBtrSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  has  consistently 
commented  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner 
in  the  debate  over  the  ABM  system, 
whether  it  be  called  Sentinel  or  Safe- 
guard. 

The  Charleston  Gazette,  of  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va..  has  also  spoken  out  in  a 
forthright  manner  on  the  same  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  edi- 
torials from  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times  and  one  from  the  Charleston 
Gazette  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

Apr.  18,  1969] 

Nixon's  Safeguard  Plan  Preposterous,  a 

Sellout 

President  Nixon  has  applied  a  generous 
coating  of  sugar.  He  has  done  everything  up 
In  a  most  disarming  way  with  fancy  politi- 
cal wrappings.  But  all  the  sweet  coating  and 
deluding  packaging  fails  to  cover  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  gaU  or  hide  the  fact  he  has  Eold 
out  to  the  mlllitary-lndustrlal  complex  In 
his  decision  to  proceed  with  deployment  of 
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a  temporarily  limited  version  of  the  Sentinel 
antlballllMlc  mltelle  system. 

In  an  obvloiifl  effort  to  placate  critics  of 
the  ABM  systeti,  he  has  hit  upon  a  com- 
promise to  plate  the  ABM  sites  around 
Mlnuteman  mlsflle  ba«e8  In  Montana  and 
North  Dakota,  ^ther  than  around  heavily 
populated  clUe^  as  contemplated  by  the 
Johnson  administration.  He  offers  a  generoxis 
serving  of  honet  by  promising  a  saving  of 
$1  billion  In  nJxt  year's  budget,  but  the 
BVilfur  will  coma  In  Increased  costs  In  suc- 
ceeding years. 

Indeed,  the  Nixon  version  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem will  cost  $6  billion  to  $7  billion  over  the 
next  several  yea|s,  which  will  make  It  con- 
siderably more  efcpenslve  than  the  Johnson 
version.  But  the  real  danger  from  the  coat 
standpoint  Is  thai  It  places  a  foot  In  the  door, 
and  on  the  basis  i  of  past  demonstrations  the 
Pentagon  can  b^  counted  on  to  apply  Its 
astronomical  maljhematlcs  In  a  way  to  make 
Initial  estimates  look  like  peanuts. 

In  short,  at  a  time  when  this  nation  Is 
confronted  with  the  very  real  problems  of 
aims  control,  peace  In  Vietnam,  the  agonleb 
of  the  cities,  hunger  and  poverty,  racial  un- 
rest. Jobs  and  housing.  President  Nixon  gives 
the  go  »head  on  a  fantastically  expensive 
ejperlmsnt  that  nrlll  give  even  greater  profits 
to  those  who  will  benefit — namely  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex — and  that  at  best 
win  provide  protisction  of  the  moet  doubt- 
ful nature,  if  ai  y  at  all,  against  nuclear 
attack. 

The  Nixon  systjm  may  be  different  from 
that  proposed  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, but  it  does  not  answer  the  criticisms 
of  most  leading  s(  lentists  that  the  system  is 
unproven,  subject  ttf  computer  and  human 
error,  unlikely  to  add  much  to  our  security 
and  an  invitation   to  nuclear  escalation. 

The  Presidenfi  thlnner-than-thln  ABM 
program,  which  he  calls  "safeguard,"  is  de- 
signed to  "proteci;"  our  deterrent  power  to 
launch  a  retallatoiy  second  strike. 

But  with  the  A^M  system  "safeguarding" 
only  two  of  the  \nnuteman  missile  bases.  It 
is  highly  doubtful  that  an  enemy  with  the 
capability  of  kno<  king  out  oiu:  p>opulation 
and  90  per  cent  of  our  missiles  with  a 
saturation  attack  Would  be  deterred  by  the 
possibility  that  id  per  cent  of  our  missiles 
might  sxirvlve.  And  survival  of  the  10  per 
cent  is  only  problematical  because  any  kind 
of  an  ABM  systeii  depends  upon  delicate 
radar  and  other  Electronic  devices  which 
many  qualified  scientists  say  would  be  ren- 
dered useless  by  a  saturation  attack. 

As  noted  by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Ettspatch, 
the  United  States  now  has  more  than  600 
Polaris  missiles  rewly  to  launch  from  far- 
ranging  submarinet.  and  the  Poseidon  pro- 
gram is  in  proce^  of  proliferating  these 
missiles  into  4.000  warheads,  aU  to  be  fired 
from  untargetable  mobile  bases  under  the 
seae.  If  such  a  second-strike  capacity  will 
not  deter  an  attack,  nothing  will.  And  the 
highly  questionablf  ability  to  protect  a  small 
share  of  our  land-tased  missiles  is  not  going 
to  add  credibility  1o  our  deterrent  capacity. 
The  whole  plan  Is  preposterous,  not  only 
because  of  the  faiitastlc  cost  but  also  be- 
cause there  U  no  ivay  of  knowing  whether 
the  ABM  will  provi  le  any  protection  against 
nuclear  attack  and  because  it  creates  the 
danger  of  further  et  calation  of  the  arms  race. 
A  better  plan  woulc  have  been  to  provide  for 
a  thorough  study  Df  the  matter  by  a  non- 
governmental pane  of  experts  and  to  bring 
about  early  arms  control  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Meanwhile,  we  cin  only  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  show  gref  ter  fortitude  than  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  withstanding  the  pressure  ol 
the  military-industfial  complex. 
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[From  the  New 

Times, 
ABM- 
There  are  some 
In   President   NIxod^s 


B4dford    (Btoss.)    Standard 
4lar.  16,  1969) 

Safeguaso 
;rumbs   of  cold  comfort 
decision   to   deploy   a 
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"modified"  antl-balllstlc  mlstile  (ABM)  sys- 
tern  called  Safeguard,  primarily  to  protect 
American  offensive  missile  slloe. 

In  announcing  his  plan  to  move  ABM  sites 
away  from  major  population  areas  and  Into 
the  covmtryslde,  the  President  conceded 
there  is  no  way  to  expand  the  SenUnei  sys- 
tem Into  a  heavy  defense  against  a  Russian 
attack  on  the  nation's  cities.  At  lecat  that 
$&0  billion  boon-doggle  has  been  vetoed. 

Implicitly,  in  admitting  that  "It  is  not 
now  within  our  power"'  to  provide  the  Amer- 
lean  people  with  complete  protection  against 
a  major  nuclear  attack,  the  President  ac- 
knowledged— as  The  Standard-Times  argued 
m  its  recent  series — that  the  untested  Sen- 
tinel system  is  unfeasible  and  unready  for 
deployment,  even  though  the  Army  had 
started  to  deploy  it. 

Further,  although  Mr.  Nixon's  Safeguard 
decision  may  make  it  harder  to  reach  such 
goals,  his  references  to  peace  talks,  anns  lim- 
itation and  emphasis  on  defensive,  rather 
than  offensive  missiles,  revealed  his  earnest 
hope  of  avoiding  a  weapons  race  and  escala- 
tion of  world  tension. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  he  has  slowed  down 
the  ABM  deployment  schedule,  and  plana 
extensive  testing  and  annual  review  of  Safe- 
guard, at  least  give  hope  that  we  will  not 
plunge  blindly  into  fullscale  establisliment 
of  the  system. 

Setting  up  a  few  sites  at  a  time,  begin- 
ning with  two,  is  less  of  an  evil  than  plan- 
ning for  15  to  20,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Sentinel  program.  But  this  meager  case  is 
all  that  can  be  offered  for  the  President's  de- 
cision, for  it  represents  at  best  political 
accommodation,  a  pubUc-relatlona  attempt 
to  soothe  ABM's  critics  in  Congress  and  in 
the  nation. 

Changing  the  name  of  the  weapon  and 
moving  it  from  city  to  country;  reducing  the 
initial  expenditure,  and  promising  to  test  it 
more  answer  none  of  the  fundamental  argu- 
ments against  an  antl-balllstlc  missile 
system. 

Sentinel  was  supposed  to  cost  $5.5  blUion, 
according  to  the  Johnson  administration. 
Safeguard,  Mr.  Nixon  estimates,  will  cost  $6 
billion  to  $7  billion. 

Thus,  although  we  are  supposed  to  "save" 
$1  billion  initially  (Safeguard  Is  budgeted 
in  fiscal  1970  for  $800  million,  and  Sentinel 
called  for  $1.8  billion),  we  shaU  actually 
spend  more  In  the  long  run. 

Further,  the  record  of  military  spending, 
compUcated  by  miscalculated  costs  and  in- 
flation, teaches  us  that  if  the  estimate  now 
is  $6  bUllon  to  $7  billion,  it  undoubtedly 
really  will  cost  nearer  $10  to  $12  billion. 

In  part.  Safeguard  will  cost  more  than 
Sentinel  because  many  more  Sprint  (short- 
range)  back-up  missiles  wUl  be  required  for 
full  coverage  of  the  nation's  six  Mlnuteman 
"wings"  (headquarters  complexes)  with  1,000 
separate  missiles  than  would  be  needed  for 
protecting  five  long-range  perimeter  acqui- 
sition radar  sites  under  the  Sentinel  plan. 
The  Pentagon  is  planning  acquisition  of  12 
sites,  almost  the  number  needed  for  Senti- 
nel deployment.  What  "modification"  is 
this? 

Moving  ABM  into  the  countryside  in  no 
way  increases  its  effectiveness. 

On  March  12,  Sen.  Cook,  R-Ky.,  disclosed 
on  the  Senate  floor  that  a  Sentinel  sub- 
contractor in  the  Northeast  had  told  htm, 
the  anti-mlsBlle  system  was  "technically  so 
\mrellable  that  it  "should  not  be  deployed." 
Some  of  the  nation's  top  scientists  have  said 
the  same  thing  for  months. 

Even  If  improved,  the  system  cannot  be 
tested  because  of  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty. 
We  will  never  know  whether  it  will  work 
at  all. 

By  surrounding  our  offensive  missile  sites 
with  this  defensive  weapon  of  doubtful  ca- 
pability, we  invite  an  enemy  to  overwhelm 
with  his  own  attacking  missiles  the  sites  on 
which  our  deterrent  rests,  and  we  do  not 
know  what  adverse  effect  firing  our  ABMa 


may  have  on  the  operation  of  our  own  of- 
fensive missiles. 

The  administration's  Insistence  on  ABM 
raises  a  question  of  credibility.  For  years 
several  secretaries  of  defense  have  informed 
Americans  that,  even  allowing  the  Russians 
to  strike  first,  we  possess  a  second -strike 
capability  with  our  Mlnuteman  mlssUes  in 
underground  sites  that  would  inflict  un- 
accepUble  damage  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
This  basic  policy — that  a  strong  offense  is 
the  beet  defense — was  based  on  public  decla- 
rations that  we  did  not  need  more  protection 
for  our  missiles,  that  hardened  sites  were 
adequate. 

Were  we  being  misled  then,  or  now? 
If  this  policy  was  soimd  and  the  sites  are 
adequately  protected  by  their  construction, 
why  do  we  need  an  antimissile  system  to 
protect  them  further? 

If  they  are  not  adequately  protected 
against  an  increasing  number  of  Soviet 
missiles,  there  are  ways  of  hardening  the 
Bites  that  offer  added  protection  and  are  far 
cheaper  than  ABM. 

The  flimsy  argument  that  we  need  even 
harder  protection  of  our  land-based  Minute- 
man  ICBMs  completely  ignores  the  fact  that 
we  have  41  Polaris  submarines  with  16  ICBMs 
each,  which  no  nuclear  power  can  destroy 
with  a  first  strike  because  they  are  under 
water  and  moving  all  the  time. 

Although  Mr.  Nixon  expresses  reservations 
about  the  effectiveness  of  site-hardening,  it 
has  many  proponents,  including  the  eminent 
nuclear  physicist.  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  who  has 
advocated  it  in  preference  to  ABM,  and  who 
says  it  could  be  accomplished  for  $1  billion. 
Deployment  of  an  ABM  system,  in  what- 
ever name  or  place,  also  means  that  the 
President  will  lose  control  over  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons,  because  a  quick  decision  on 
whether  to  fire  a  defensive  missile  armed  with 
a  thermonuclear  warhead  must  be  left  to  a 
computer  or  a  Junior  military  officer. 

We  flatly  disagree  with  the  President  that 
deployment  of  this  system,  whether  two  units 
or  12  will  not  heat  up  the  arms  race.  Since 
the  Russians  traditionally  have  emphasized 
defensive  weapons,  and  since  Safeguard  is  a 
defensive  system,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  our  ABM  deplojrment  would  cause  them 
to  move  ahead  with  a  larger  defensive  mis- 
sile setup,  and  to  Increase  their  offensive  mis- 
sile capability  as  well. 

Naturally,  we  would  then  be  pushed  to  in- 
crease our  offensive  missile  capability. 

The  more  offensive  missiles  the  Russians 
build — as  they  now  are  doing  and  may  be  e.x- 
pected  to  do  to  cotmter  our  ABM — the  less 
effective  any  U.S.  anti-missile  system  be- 
comes. 

ABM  or.  In  fact,  any  defensive  missile  sys- 
tem, has  a  built-in  weakness  of  diminishing 
returns:  the  bigger  the  enemy  arsenal,  the 
higher  the  odds  rise  against  effective  defense. 
The  Standard -Times  predicts  that  if  the 
United  States  goes  ahead  with  ABM  deploy- 
ment, however  leisurely  and  by  whatever 
name,  within  a  decade,  we  shall  have  spent 
another  $50  billion;  that  the  Soviets  will 
make  proportionately  the  same  additional 
effort  and  that,  relatively,  our  arsenals  will 
be  precisely  as  they  are  now — except  with  a 
much  less  stable  balance  of  nuclear  power 
and  less  security  for  the  whole  world. 

This  is  the  "mad  momentum"  of  which 
former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  warned, 
when  he  said,  "What  the  world  requires  .  .  . 
is  not  a  new  race  toward  armament,  but  a 
new  race  toward  reasonableness.  We  had  all 
better  run  that  race." 

Mr.  Nixon's  Safeguard  decision  is  not  run- 
ning the  race  toward  reasonableness.  Equally 
Important,  it  will  probably  reduce — not  add 
to — the  nation's  security. 


Apnl  U,  1969 


[From  the  New   Bedford    (Mass.)    Standard 

Times.  Mar.  19.  1969) 

Why  Are  We  Depixiting  ABM? 

In  announcing  his  decision  to  go  ahead 

with  deployment  of  an  anti-missile  system. 


President  Nixon  said  the  move  was  designed 
to  fulfill  three  objectives. 

1.  Protection  of  our  land-based  retaliatory 
forces  against  a  direct  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

2.  Defense  of  the  American  people  against 
the  kind  of  nuclear  attack  which  Commu- 
nist China  is  likely  to  be  able  to  mount 
within  the  decade. 

3.  Protection  against  the  possibility  of  ac- 
cidental attacks  from  any  source. 

According  to  Richard  L.  Garwln,  member 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee from  1962  to  1965,  and  Hans  A.  Bethe, 
winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  in  physics,  and  a 
member  of  the  same  committee  from  1956 
to  1959,  and  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  MIT 
provost  and  former  science  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Johnson,  our  land-based 
retaliatory  forces  do  not  now  need  any  such 
further  protection. 

Garwln  and  Bethe  have  stressed  that,  "The 
United  States  has  1,000  Mlnuteman  missiles 
in  hardened  silos,  and  54  much  larger  Titan 
n  missiles.  In  addition,  we  have  656  nuclear 
missiles  in  41  Polaris  submarines  and  nearly 
700  long-range  bombers.  The  Mlnuteman 
alone  could  survive  a  surprise  attack  and 
achieve  assured  destruction  of  the  attacker." 

Wlesner  added,  "There  is  no  real  threat  at 
all  to  our  deterrent  at  this  time  from  the 
Chinese  or  the  Russians." 

During  the  presidential  campaign,  in  a 
White  House  news  conference  after  his  In- 
auguration and  again  on  March  4,  Mr.  Nixon 
said  he  did  not  accept  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration explanation  that  the  "thin"  ABM 
system  was  designed  as  a  defense  against 
Communist  China.  In  other  words,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  a  defense  against 
Soviet  missiles  and,  in  part,  a  response  to  a 
missile  defense  system  begun  by  the  Rtis- 
Eians. 

Now  Mr.  Nixon  apparently  has  changed 
his  mind,  and  accepts  the  China  argument. 
What  weakens  this  aspect  of  the  argument, 
however,  are  the  quickly  changing  official 
reasons  for  an  ABM  system. 

If  the  growing  Chinese  nuclear  threat 
makes  construction  necessary,  why — by  mov- 
ing defensive  rocket  sites  away  from  major 
cities — have  we  de-emphasized  preserving 
urban  lives  in  favor  of  maintaining  U.S. 
offensive  weapons  "second  strike"  capability 
In  event  of  an  enemy  attack?  In  so  doing,  we 
have  eliminated  the  principal  antl-Chlnese 
reason  offered  for  the  construction  of  the 
ABM  system  by  the  Johnson  administration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Just  the  other  day,  in 
ruling  out  future  expansion  to  a  "thick"  ABM 
system  to  counter  Russian  missiles.  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  Packard  said  such  a  sys- 
tem would  not  work  because  even  If  It 
knocked  down  most  of  the  incoming  war- 
heads, a  "very  few  weapons  coming  into  your 
city  can  Inflict  unacceptable  damage." 

We  are  not,  then,  defending  "American 
people,"  but  American  weapons,  which,  many 
experts  attest,  do  not  need  further  defending. 

The  last  argument,  protection  against  the 
possibility  of  an  accidentally  fired  missile,  Is 
equally  Interesting,  but  even  weaker. 

The  chance  of  an  accidental  firing  Is  one  of 
the  few  things  on  which  pro-  and  anti-ABM 
groups  agree;  both  call  It  remote,  and  point 
to  the  fact  that  In  the  24  years  since  Hiro- 
shima, there  has  not  been  one  Instance  of 
this.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  an  argu- 
ment for  deploying  a  multlbllllon-dollar 
weapon  system. 

Moreover,  should  an  accidental  firing 
occur,  there  Is  disturbing  contradiction  as  to 
what  would  actually  happen.  Mr.  Packard 
said  Sunday  that  final  authority  for  any  use 
of  the  ABM  system  would  lie  with  the  Presi- 
dent, adding,  "I  could  not  recommend  any 
system  which  would  rely  on  the  decision  of  a 
computer." 

Dr.  Herbert  York,  top  Defense  Department 
research  official  under  President  Elsenhower 
and  In  the  early  Kennedy  administration, 
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and  Dr.  George  B.  Klstlakowsky  of  Harvard, 
former  science  adviser  to  President  EUsen- 
hower,  this  month  lestUied  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  that: 

"The  decision  to  fire  at  an  Incoming  missile 
must  be  made  so  swiftly  that  only  computers 
and  Junior  officers  could  be  Involved  .  .  .  the 
firing  of  an  ABM  must  be  determined  In  a 
matter  of  minutes  after  radar  picks  up  the 
Incoming  missile  and  presidential  control  Is 
Inevitably  lacking." 

Dr.  Klstlakowsky  added  that  It  would  be 
"Impossible"  for  the  president  to  make  the 
decision  and  that  It  would  have  to  be  made 
automatically  by  a  computer,  or  by  a  com- 
paratively Junior  military  officer. 

"Nor  does  the  problem  stop  there,"  he 
said,  "because  a  computer  is  really  a  very 
stupid  thing,  and  would  have  to  distinguish 
between  a  warhead  and  thousands  of  pieces 
of  'space  Junk'  that  are  constantly  orbiting 
the  earth." 

Thus,  we  first  had  to  build  ABM  as  a  de- 
fense against  China:  then,  It  was  becatise 
the  Russians  were  building  one;  later.  It  was 
because  the  Rtisslans  are  building  more  mis- 
siles. Initially,  ABM  was  to  protect  people; 
now.  It  is  to  protect  weapons.  If  It  Is  accident 
"Instu-ance,"  can  the  President  make  the  de- 
cision to  fire,  or  can't  he? 

How  flexible,  how  changeable  is  the  "justi- 
fication" for  building  an  ABM  system;  how 
disturbingly  controversial  are  the  arguments 
for  doing  it  at  all. 

So  much  so  that  the  Nixon  administration 
has  created  Its  first  credibility  gap,  for  many 
Americans — having  been  given  no  better  offi- 
cial reason — are  bovmd  to  think  we  really  are 
deploying  ABM  simply  for  deployment's  sake, 
for  more  defense  Industry  Jobs,  for  political 
reasons,  or  for  the  military-Industrial  gen- 
erals who  don't  care  why  it  Is  built  or  how 
high  the  cost. 


TRENTON'S  OWN  HERO 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  regardless  of  the  controversy 
which  surrounds  the  war  in  Vietnam,  all 
America  can  take  pride  when  one  of 
its  soldiers  exhibits  that  sort  of  corn-age 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 
Such  an  exhibition  was  displayed  by  Sic. 
Fred  W.  Zabitosky  of  my  home  city  of 
Trenton  when  he,  badly  injured  himself, 
rescued  the  pilot  and  copilot  from  a 
burning  helicopter.  For  this  exploit. 
Sergeant  Zabitosky  was  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  dem- 
onstrating courage  far  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  I  am  pleased  to  place 
before  the  House  the  following  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  April  11  edition 
of  the  Trenton  Evening  Times  and  the 
April  12  edition  of  the  Trentonian  which 
comment  upon  Sergeant  Zabitosky's 
heroism : 

[From  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening  Times, 

Apr.  11.  1969) 

Mehtted  Honors 

"I  was  lying  on  the  ground  with  some 
smashed  ribs  and  my  back  crushed  and 
thinking  I  was  going  to  die. 

"Then  I  saw  the  helicopter  In  flames  on  the 
ground,  and  heard  the  men  screaming,  and 
I  knew  I  had  to  get  them  out." 

And  Sgt.  IC  Fred  W.  Zabitosky  went  to 
get  them  out. 

The  sergeant  was  so  badly  Injured  when 
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the  helicopter  In  which  he  and  some  others 
were  escaping  from  North  Vietnamese  at- 
tackers was  shot  down  that  he  was  unable 
to  walk  for  four  weeks  thereafter.  But  he 
made  himself  walk  then.  He  got  to  that 
burning  helicopter  and  pulled  out  the  pilot. 
Then  he  puUed  out  the  co-pllot.  After  he 
had  dragged  these  two  80  yards  to  another 
rescue  copter,  he  started  back  again  for  other 
men  still  In  the  burning  ship.  This  time  he 
didn't  make  iti  He  collapsed. 

Sergeant  Zabitosky.  a  Trenton  native,  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
He  came  back  to  Trenton  this  week  to  re- 
ceive the  city's  distinguished  service  plaque. 
On  his  arrival,  he  met  Ben  Kaufman,  a  World 
World  War  I  hero  and  the  city's  other  Medal 
of  Honor  winner. 

Sergeant  Zabitosky  forgot  himself  when 
he  might  well  have  been  calling  on  others  to 
help  him.  He  risked  all  In  repeated  acts  of 
courage  to  save  the  lives  of  his  comrades. 
He  deserves  the  proud  "well  done"  of  all  of 
his  fellow  townsmen  along  with  his  country's 
highest  military  award  for  heroism. 

[From  the  Trentonian,  Apr.  12,  1969) 
Trenton's  Own  Hero 

There  is  a  certain  special  aura  about  a 
war  hero,  even  in  a  war  that  does  not  have 
a  universally  popular  cause.  And  Trenton 
this  week  put  on  Its  best  suit  to  pay  a  wel- 
come home  tribute  to  a  war  hero  of  Its  very 
own,  SFC  Fred  Zabitosky. 

The  role  of  celebrity  is  a  new  one  to  Ser- 
geant Zabitosky  and  he  carries  it  well.  There 
is  nothing  pretentious  about  him  nor  Is 
there  any  needless  humility.  He  Is  a  profes- 
sional soldier,  and  men  like  him  have  been 
needed  since  civilization  began,  and  perhaps, 
unfortunately,  always  will  be. 

But  when  one  talks  about  Fred  Zabitosky, 
It's  not  really  necessary  to  talk  about  the 
philosophical  aspects  of  war.  The  medal  ol 
honor  he  wears  so  well  was  not  awarded 
because  he  was  expert  at  killing,  but  rather 
because  he  risked  his  own  life  to  save  two 
comrades  from  a  burning  helicopter  though 
seriously  hurt  himself  at  the  time. 

Fred  Zabitosky  grew  up  on  the  streets  of 
Trenton.  What  made  him  a  hero,  he  found 
there. 


EROSION  OF  THE  WAR  POWER  OF 
CONGRESS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  6,  1969, 
contains  a  thoughtful  article  dealing 
with  the  erosion  of  the  war  power  of  Con- 
gress. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  concerned 
that  other  branches  of  the  Government 
have  usurped  power  that  rightfully  be- 
longs to  Congress,  and  I  feel  that  Con- 
gress itself  shares  a  major  part  of  the 
blame  for  not  fighting  to  protect  its 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Congress  Is  Losing  Its  War 
Power,"  written  by  Merlo  J.  Pusey,  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Losing  Its  War  Power 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

(NoT«. — Pusey  Is  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Wa8hlng1»n  Post.  The  following  Is  excerpted 
from   his   new   book,   "The   Way  We   Go   to 
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April  H,  1969 


War,"  to  be  published  later  thla  month  by 
Houghton  Mifflin.) 

Can  the  Unltejd  States  be  committed  to 
war  without  action  by  Congress?  In  1787,  the 
Pounding  Father!  resolved  that  It  oould  not 
be.  and  the  country  held  to  that  principle 
with  little  devlatlpn  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
In  recent  yearsj  however,  the  President  has 
been  exercising  tie  power  to  make  war  with 
alarming  conslstehcy.  One-man  decisions  in- 
volving the  lives  pi  citizens  and  the  fate  of 
the  Nation  have  peoome  the  rule  at  a  time 
when  the  President  has  at  his  command 
more  power  than  any  other  human  being  has 
ever  had. 

The  facts  about  this  momentous  transition 
in  American  government  are  scarcely  open 
to  challenge.  The  President  sends  American 
troops  to  any  pari  of  the  world  whenever  he 
thinks  they  may  be  needed  in  the  national 
interest.  Three  times  In  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury, one  man  in  the  White  House  has  taken 
the  United  States  [into  war — once  in  advance 
of  congressional  action,  once  without  any 
congressional  actlpn  and  once  with  only  a 
casual  nod  from  Cfcngress.  In  defense  of  these 
historic  acts,  the  p^cecutive  Branch  has  laid 
claim  to  "Inherent  powers'"  broad  enough  to 
of  the  Nation  in  any  fu- 


determfne  the  fa 
tu're  crisis' 

Several  years  o: 
the  country  an  ac 


Later,  some  of 
sored  the  Tonlcln 
their  hair  in  chagij 
had  leU  the  war 


war  in  Vietnam  brought 

te  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem. Deeply  troubled  by  the  war,  people  be- 
latedly woke  up  toj  the  fact  that  It  had  never 
really  been  authorized  by  Congress,  although 
Congress  in  1964  went  through  the  motions 
of  supporting  the  President  in  whatever  ac- 
tion he  might  decipe  to  take. 

he  legislators  who  spon- 
ulf  resolution  almost  tore 
n  over  the  fact  that  they 
wer  slip  through  their 
Angers.  The  result  lis  an  executive-legislative 
clash  which  may  eyolve  into  the  most  Impor- 
tant constitutional  contest  of  this  century. 

T.   R.^   BIO    STICK 

The  modern  exaansion  of  the  President's 
p©wer  to  use  Ameilcan  troops  abroad  began 
imder  Theodore  RlKssevelt.  Carrying  out  his 
determination  to  build  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panaina,  he  xised  the  Navy  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  Colombian  troops  in 
the  rebellious  Colombian  state  of  Panama. 
He  also  sent  troops  into  Cuba  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic  ^itliout  ^^1  authorization 
from  Congress, 

Presidents  WiUiakn  H.  Taft  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  several  of  their  successors  made 
a  practice  of  Interienlng  in  unstable  Carib- 
bean states,  usually  seeking  to  Justify  their 
actions  as  being  esential  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  and  property.  Without  waiting  for 
congressional  approval,  which  was  later 
granted.  President  ^ilson  had  the  Navy  seize 
a  shipment  of  German 
to  elicit  an  apology  from 
the   arrest   of   American 


Vera  Cruz  to  cut 
arms  to  Mexico  an< 
the   Mexicans    for 
sailors  at  Tampico 
In  1918,  WUson 
Gen.  John  J.  Persh: 
Francisco   "Pancho 
border.  Though  th 


nt  an  expedition  under 
g  into  Mexico  following 
Villa's  raid   across   the 
action  was  defended  on 
the   ground   of   "hdt   pursuit,"    the   stay   of 
Pershing's  forces  fo^  almost  two  years,  with- 
al authorization  served 
e  claims  to  presidential 


out  any  oongressio: 
further  to  stretch 
power. 

Wilson  came  into 
gress  over  the  war 
February,  1917,  for 
can  merchant  shi 
marines.  The  House 


llrect  collision  with  Con- 
3wer  when  he  asked,  in 
authority  to  arm  Amerl- 
against  German  sub- 
massed  the  requested  bill 
but  the  Senate  procrastinated  even  after  the 
President  had  calleq  a  special  session. 

Without  waiting  >  for  a  final  showdovim, 
Wilson  authorized  tihe  installation  of  weap- 
ons on  the  merch4nt  vessels  by  executive 
order.  Before  the  orfler  could  be  carried  out, 
however.  Congress  declared  war.  The  mount- 
ing submarine  attacks  in  the  Atlantic  had 
left  no  alternative. 


World  War  II  brought  an  alarming  Infla- 
tion of  the  war  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief.  The  period  which  led 
up  to  Pearl  Harbor  was  an  excruciating  ex- 
perience because  the  country  was  still  ad- 
dicted to  isolationism  in  a  world  aflame. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  keen- 
ly aware  of  the  perils  facing  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  peoples  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Yet  he  could  not  move  openly  to  Join 
the  hard-pressed  denxxiratic  countries  of 
Europe  or  to  stop  Japan's  aggressive  sweep 
in  the  Far  East  without  risk  of  division  in 
the  country  and  defeat  in  Congress. 

His  dilemma  was  magnified  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  third  term 
In  the  election  of  1940.  Prof.  Thomas  A. 
Bailey  sharpened  this  collision  of  objectives 
when  he  wrote:  "If  he  (Roosevelt)  let  the 
people  slumber  In  a  fog  of  Isolation,  they 
might  fall  prey  to  Hitler.  If  he  came  out  un- 
equivocally for  intervention,  he  would  be  de- 
featedln  1940." 

No  doubt  the  pull  from  these  opposite  poles 
accounts  in  large  part  for  what  happened. 
But  the  decision  between  war  and  peace 
always  Involves  extremely  painful  choices. 
Today  we  must  look  cooly  at  the  course  of  a 
President  who  moved  steadily  toward  war 
while  promising  fathers  and  mothers,  as  he 
did  in  his  campaign  speech  in  Boston  in 
October,  1940,  that  "your  boys  will  not  be 
sent  into  foreign  wars." 

(President  Truman's  decision  to  enter  the 
Korean  War)  was  not  a  case  in  which  the 
President  was  responding  to  an  attack  on 
the  United  States,  its  forces  or  its  citizens. 
Nor  can  It  be  said  that  Mr.  Truman  moved 
promptly  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  a  de- 
fense treaty.  At  that  time  there  was  no  mu- 
tual defense  pack  between  the  United  States 
and  Korea. 

II  there  was  any  discussion  between  Mr. 
Truman  and  his  advisers  about  asking  Con- 
gress for  authority  to  launch  a  military  ven- 
ture that  would  almost  certainly  grow  into 
war,  he  has  not  disclosed  it.  Rather,  the 
President  was  chlefiy  concerned  about  get- 
ting a  go-ahead  signal  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. When  the  fateful  presidential  de- 
cision was  made  that  Monday  night,  how- 
ever, the  Security  Council  had  merely 
charged  North  Korea  with  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  called  for  withdrawal  of  the  North 
Korean  forces  and  asked  for  assistance  In 
the  execution  of  that  very  limited  resolu- 
tion. 

The  appalling  fact  is  that  the  President 
plunged  the  United  States  into  the  war 
without  a  shred  of  authority  from  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  laws  of  treaties  and  with- 
out so  much  as  a  request  for  military  help 
from  the  United  Nations.  At  that  time,  the 
Security  Council  had  not  yet  decided  that 
any  kind  of  sanctions  would  be  desirable 
or  necessary.  The  order  to  Gen.  MacArthur 
was  given  even  before  the  South  Korean  gov- 
ernment had  asked  officially  for  American 
aid. 

A  GENTLEMANLY  ERA 

Have  congressional  declarations  of  war  be- 
come obsolete?  The  reason  most  often  given 
for  reliance  on  executive  power  In  a  war 
situation  is  that  the  whole  concept  of  a 
formal  legislative  decision  to  go  to  war  be- 
longs to  the  horse-and-buggy  days.  In  the 
nuclear  age,  wars  are  not  declared;  they 
simply  begin  spontaneously.  Does  it  not  fol- 
low that  the  power  to  make  war  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  for  the  sake  of 
our  national  survival? 

The  short  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  declarations  of  war  are  obsolete  is 
yes.  Such  declarations  are  no  longer  In  style. 
They  belong  to  an  era  of  wars  among  gen- 
tlemen. Except  in  rare  circumstances,  they 
have  no  relevance  to  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations  in  the  last  half  of  the  20th 
century. 

But  when  all  this  Is  accepted,  it  says  no 
more   than   that  the   form   in   which   Con- 


gress has  usually  exercised  its  power  is  no 
longer  efficacious.  Where  the  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  who  declare  the  obsoles- 
cence of  declarations  of  war  have  made  their 
egregious  error  Is  in  supposing  that  changes 
In  international  usage  in  some  mysterious 
way  transfer  the  war  power  to  the  White 
House. 

It  was  not  a  special  license  to  use  the 
words  "declare  war"  that  the  Foundim? 
Fathers  gave  to  Congress.  Rather  it  was  the 
full,  red-blooded  reality  of  deciding  that  an- 
other country  Is  our  enemy  and  that  war 

any  form  of  war — should  be  levied  upon  it 
The  power  is  not  basically  changed  or  dimin- 
ished because  current  circumstances  call  for 
a  different  method  of  using  it  when  neces- 
sary. 

What  Congress  is  now  groping  toward  is 
a  new  format  for  the  exercise  of  this  power 
In  keeping  with  the  realities  of  the  nuclear 
age.  Executive  officials  have  often  expressed 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  Congress  Ar- 
dent lip  service  is  given  to  the  Idea  that  the 
ftwo  branches  must  pull  together  to  make 
the  Influence  of  the  country  properly  felt 
In  foreign  affairs.  Yet  the  White  House  has 
consistently  sought  to  leave  the  line  between 
congressional  and  presidential  authority 
vague  and  amorphous  so  as  to  allow  a  maxi- 
mum of  flexibility  in  carrying  out  Its  own 
policy. 

The  fact  is  that  the  White  House  has  ruth- 
lessly squandered  its  capital  of  good  will  in 
Congress.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
are  worried  about  the  continued  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  the  President's  hands,  and 
many  of  them  seem  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  If  the  trend  keeps  runnlne 
in  the  present  direction,  the  distrust  and 
alienation  between  the  two  branches  could 
reach  the  proportions  of  the  post-World 
War  I  days  when  a  rampaging  Senate,  with 
the  help  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  intransigence 
scuttled  the  League  of  Nations. 

A    DELICATE    BLEND 

It  is,  of  course,  an  extremely  complicated 
undertaking  to  secure  a  proper  blending  of 
presidential  control  over  foreign  affairs  and 
the  armed  forces  with  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  war  and  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies.  The  President,  as  Jefferson  once 
said  and  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  reiterated 
Is  the  sole  voice  of  the  Nation  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. Only  he  has  the  diplomatic  contacts, 
the  background  information  and  the  execu- 
tive maneuverability  to  conduct  our  for- 
eign relations  intelligently. 

It  follows  that  the  President  may  lead  the 
coxintry  Into  situations  where  war  seems  In- 
evitable. Indeed,  his  response  to  an  attack 
may  be  the  crucial  step  in  putting  the  coun- 
try into  war.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  of 
divided  powers  remains  valid,  and  it  can  be 
respected  If  the  President  is  so  disposed  or  If 
Congress  insists  on  the  proper  procedures. 


JUDGE'S  VIEW  OF  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  JUSTICE:  IT'S  A  GI- 
GANTIC FUNNEL 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday,  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  con- 
cern for  the  crisis  in  crime  that  is  now 
confronting  our  country  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  numerous  stories,  edi- 
torials, and  articles  that  have  been  in- 
serted in  this  Congressional  Record 
these  past  months.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  crime  were  the  single  most  dis- 
cussed   subject    in    the    Congressional 
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Record  this  year.  Its  importance  cer- 
tainly merits  this  attention. 

In  the  March  9  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  there  appeared  an  extreme- 
ly interesting  interview  with  Judge  Tim 
Murphy  of  the  Washington,  D.C,  Court 
of  General  Sessions.  Judge  Murphy  "tells 
It  like  it  really  is."  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  my  colleagues  be  made 
aware  of  what  is  actually  happening  in 
our  criminal  courts  today.  This  article, 
I  feel,  will  give  them  an  insight  into  the 
functioning  of  our  criminal  courts. 

The  lesson  that  I  learned  from  it  is 
that  we  have  to  know  what  is  really 
going  on  rather  than  merely  how  the 
laws  read  or  what  some  ivory  tower 
scholars  are  telling  us.  Until  we  know 
this,  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  crime 
crisis  will  be  futile. 

Therefore.  I  am  inserting  this  very 
interesting  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  9,   1969] 
Judge's  View  of  District  of  Columbia  Jus- 
tice: It's  a  Gigantic  Funnel 

Judge  Tim  Murphy  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  Is  a  blunt,  unblinking  critic  of  Jus- 
tice here. 

"You  look  around  the  court  on  a  given 
day,"  he  said  in  a  recent  interview.  "Two  or 
three  Cadillacs  drive  up — occupied  by  de- 
fendants. 

"They're  the  holdup  men.  Our  crime  rate 
in  many  respects  Is  the  same  people  doing  it 
over  again.  The  police  know  It.  The  criminal 
knows  it.  The  kids  on  the  street  know  It. 

•And  they  say:  Mr.  Big.  He's  out  on  bond. 
He's  holding  up  banks.  And  you're  telling  me 
to  get  Job  training  to  run  an  elevator  or  clean 
out  a  building  at  60  bucks  a  week  when  I 
can  make  $9,000  on  a  holdup.'  " 

Murphy,  39,  speaks  from  experience.  Be- 
fore he  was  named  to  the  bench  two  years 
ago,  he  was  chief  of  the  U.S.  attorney's  office 
at  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  for  three  of 
his  seven  years  in  the  U.S.  attorney's  office. 

A  major  in  the  Marine  Corps  Rserve,  he  is 
one  of  the  new  breed  of  Judges  at  the  court. 
And  he  makes  no  bones  about  the  gravity  of 
the  problems  he  sees  facing  his  court  and  the 
rest  of  the  District's  Justice  system. 

"The  whole  system  Is  Just  kind  of  mad- 
ness," said  Murphy. 

TOP  gets  bigger 

"The  toughest,  meanest  man  in  the  world 
can  be  named  U.S.  attorney,  but  when  you 
get  down  to  it,  we  can't  even  .seem  to  try 
bank  robbers, 

"It's  a  gigantic  funnel.  We  hire  a  thousand 
more  policemen,  but  a  trial  that  used  to  take 
two  days  now  takes  five  days.  So  the  top  of 
the  funnel  gets  bigger  and  bigger,  and  the 
bottom  gets  smaller  and  smaller. 

"One  police  official  told  me  he'd  rather  cut 
the  number  of  new  policemen  In  half  and 
give  up  those  people  to  Judges,  probation 
officers  and  court  staff. 

"First,  we  have  a  guilty  plea  rate  of  only 
45  percent,  I  suspect.  It's  about  the  lowest 
in  the  nation.  An  efficient  court  should  have 
an  85  to  90  percent  plea  rate.  The  plea  rate  is 
Just  much,  much  lower  because  the  statistics 
on  getting  reversed  here  are  so  much  better 
than  in  most  other  Jurisdictions. 

"So  what  happens?  the  prosecutor  reduces 
charges  that  shouldn't  be  reduced  because 
we  can  dispose  of  them  quicker  in  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions. 

"Once  they're  reduced,  there's  'Judge  shop- 
ping' here.  Judges  we  know  give  lenient  sen- 
tences, outrageously  light  sentences,  are  also 
the  ones  that  accept  a  substantial  number 
of  the  pleas." 
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odds  favor  the  criminal 

"The  U.S.  District  Court  is  no  better.  One 
way  you  can  avoid  reversal  in  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  there  is  you  get  a  plea.  So  pleas 
are  encouraged.  However,  multiple  offenders 
usually  always  get  other  charges  dropped. 
And  you  never  see  big  sentences  any  more. 

"You  see,  law  enforcement,  prosecution  in 
the  District  Court,  is  almost  purely  symbolic. 

"Most  criminals  are  not  caught.  Seventy- 
five  percent  are  not  caught. 

"If  you  are  caught,  most  are  not  indicted. 

"And  if  they  are  Indicted,  only  74  percent 
are  convicted. 

"Then  your  appellate  rate  is  about  75  per- 
cent sustained. 

"So  a  criminal  goes  in  facing  tremendous 
odds  on  getting  out  of  the  system  scot-free. 
When  you  add  In  the  likelihood  of  going  to 
Jail,  versus  getting  probation  in  spite  of  his 
record,  the  odds  favor  the  criminal. 

"Now  the  criminal  may  not  know  the  so- 
phisticated law,  but  he  know's  there's  sur- 
vival." 

THE    public    is    HOODWINKED 

"You  go  through  all  thU  rhetoric.  They 
always  say,  'No  promises  have  been  made'  in 
the  District  Court.  However,  he's  Just  been 
told  they're  going  to  drop  four  counts  of  the 
Indictment. 

"He  Immediately  becomes  part  of  this  great 
desire  to  move  the  case  on. 

"The  public  is  being  hoodwinked  by  the 
administration  of  Justice — In  all  major  cities. 

"The  real  problem  you've  got,  though,  is 
that  things  aren't  going  to  change  much 
without  a  massive  increase  in  the  number  of 
Judges,  young,  able,  vigorous  Judges  and 
supporting  personnel.  Including  probation 
and  bail  personnel  and  everything  else. 

"Dope  addicts  in  Washington  already  steal 
more  in  one  day  than  it  would  have  cost  to 
put  all  of  the  Judges  on  the  bench.  The  police 
already  catch  more  people  in  the  act  every 
week  than  they've  got  courts  to  try  them  in. 

"This  is  no  criticism  of  the  U.S.  Attorney. 
In  my  day,  you  didn't  Indict  any  more  than 
100  a  month.  You  broke  them  all  down  in 
General  Sessions." 

GUNS    ARE    TOO    NUMEROUS 

"Guns  after  a  felony?  Every  day,  we  get 
men  in  here,  convicted  felons  on  the  street 
with  guns,  they're  almost  always  broken 
down.  Second  gun  offenders?  Almost  always 
broken  down. 

"Why?  They  don't  want  those  cases  in  the 
District  Court  unless  he  was  using  the  gun 
in  a  hostile  manner.  If  he's  Just  on  the  street 
with  a  gun.  a  convicted  felon  with  a  gun, 
even  though  it  would  be  a  felony  charge,  he 
doesn't  go  to  the  District  Court. 

"They're  faced  with  a  priority,  too. 

"Which  is  more  Important?  To  try  the 
hold-up  robber?  The  homicide  man?  The 
serious  narcotics  pusher? 

"They've  got  so  many  serious  cases  now 
they  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
They're  selecting  the  worst  from  the  worst, 
and  sending  the  rest  back  to  General  Ses- 
sions. 

CRIME   VICTIMS    IGNORED 

"Well,  we've  got  to  sit  down  and  say,  'What 
is  best?  What  is  best  for  the  man  In  the 
system?' 

"We  can  con  the  public  by  making  them 
think  we're  really  working  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  But  we're  not,  really,  be- 
cause we're  not  victim-oriented. 

"No  one  gives  a  damn  about  the  victim 
except  their  family. 

"We  shortchange  Justice — the  victim — by 
reducing  all  the  charges  with  generally  no 
notice  or  consultation. 

"Somebody  ought  to  stand  up  and  say, 
'It's  an  awful  thing  to  knife  a  persons  50 
stitches.'  " 
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LET'S  TELL  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  the  recently  concluded  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  which  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  I, attended  several  of  its 
functions  as  an  invited  guest.  One  of  the 
functions  I  attended  was  the  14th  annual 
breakfast  meeting  held  on  Monday, 
March  24,  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  and 
the  principal  speaker  on  that  occasion 
was  Mr.  Herb  Jacobs,  president,  TV  Sta-  ' 
tions,  Inc.  As  part  of  my  remarks  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Jacobs'  remarks. 

The  address  follows: 

Let's  Tell  the  People 

Good  morning.  I  certainly  hope  it  will  be  a 
good  morning,  and  a  good  beginning  to  a 
good  convention.  We  can  sure  use  a  good  one. 

I  say  that,  because  even  though  business  is 
good,  you  don't  need  me  to  remind  you  what 
a  hectic  year  it  has  been  for  the  industry. 
Why  it  has  even  made  a  lot  of  hitherto  un- 
concerned broadcasters  want  to  be  cooper- 
ative and  friendly. 

Apropos  to  the  friendly  I'm  talking  about, 
someone  once  defined  friends  as  being  two 
women  mad  at  the  same  person 

We  sure  have  a  belly  full  of  friend  makers 
Now  you  know  who  they  are,  so  I  am  no; 
going  to  waste  time  calling  them  by  name 
Besides,  what  names  you  wish  to  call  them, 
is  a  private  matter  between  you  and  your 
religious  training. 

The  only  one  who  deserves  special  mention 
is  broadcasting's  exceptional  Excedrln  head- 
ache, Thomas  Hoving,  His  do-it-yourself 
book  on  claim  Jumping  Just  missed  the  best 
seller  list  ,  .  but  only  because  his  citizen's 
buttlnsky  committee  ran  out  of  money. 

What  pleases  me  most  though,  is  the  con- 
cern everyone  is  beginning  to  show  about 
every  Tom,  Dick  and  Nicholas,  who  uses  us  as 
his  pet  whipping  boy. 

Amen,  brothers!  It's  about  time  we  started 
to  remove  the  veneer,  and  recognize  that 
there  ain't  no  Jupiter  on  some  Mount  Olym- 
pus, who  is  gonna  pull  your  chestnuts  outta 
the  fire.  It's  jes  I'll  ole  you  who  is  gonna 
haf  ta  do  it  all  by  hlsself . 

It's  your  bag  fellows,  and  if  you  expect  to 
continue  to  prosper,  you're  going  to  have  to 
do  your  own  thing. 

Television  is  a  very  successful  enterprise, 
and  more  to  its  credit.  It  has  succeeded  de- 
spite handicaps  few  other  industries  have 
had  to  face.  We  are  keenly  scrutinized  by  the 
most  well  informed  public  in  history,  whose 
so  called  Intelligentsia  have  taketi  unto 
themselves  the  role  of  Public  Defender. 

Their  incompetent  criticisms  of  television 
strangely  parallel  the  philosophy  of  today's 
militant  students — that  the  individual  is  no 
longer  capable  of  responsibility  for  his  own 
welfare,  or  morally  responsible  for  his  own 
conduct.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  more  of  a 
Big  Brother  atUtude,  than  that  of  a  Public 
Defender.  But  the  records  show  neither  of 
them  capable  of  offering  a  substitute  pro- 
gram that  will  satisfy  their  would  be  de- 
fendants. 

Their  most  notable  experiment  to  date,  has 
been  the  Ford  Foundation's  recent  810,- 
000,000  fiasco,  the  Public  Broadcasting  Lab- 
oratory, which  their  Friendly  friend  has  con- 
sulted them  into.  It  has  been  unable  to 
produce  a  single  public  affairs  program,  with 
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fJ^thiJ^i^^^w^H?^  h,!f^^»   >f   Z       ^        S?"**  complalnta  may  not  be  without  Jurtl-  televlalon  viewer  Is  divided  Into  people  who 

^^  ^^^tMnJ^?  tf,     l!^  S  ^^   ■   •,  •      ^'^"°°-  ''"*  ""*  thinking  contain,  the  genm  want  u*  to  make  what  they  llke^e  ^nlv 

I^.f  ^r.     ^^  V      f  ^'  deprived  souU.      of  a  Big  Brother  Knows  Best  atutude.  and  I  fault   with   that   Is   there   we  hundr^  n? 

I^^»  J,«             ^  '  ^'°°'     *"  so-called  in-      submit  there  la  a  dangerous  slmUarlty  be-  millions  of  people,  but  onl/about  l^^ours 

aaequacies.                                                                     tween  the  two  mentallUee.  of  available  vlewlne  time  everv  dav    PTr.r.? 

TO  some,  that  qilght  be  heard  as  the  sound          Theee  people  are  indirectly  denying  that  of  course    the  inlonSswh^  sUv   u^^r^ 

of  two  sour  gra^  banging  together.  If  It      the  airwaves  belong  to  the  pebple  d  a  whole,  wateh  toi  laL  TtTirS  Thow    Midl.^ 

'!^''  n  '^   *^*fl^\.°'^*="if"°''vi'   "'"     '^'^  ^*«'-  ^^-  't  ^  t^e  pe^  Who  are  the  someday   when 'it  w?il  *e  p^?ble  to  sunnw 

S^^'^uInr.l'J^lr'i  r'rL '',*'''  '^^  "^     °^^°'"  P**'""-  °^  *^«  "^"^  ""^  tl°>«»-  At  tlie'n  trtthaS  Chapels  ofToS-l.^mn^'^? 

the  fact  that  we  have  a  new  type  of  cultvire.  trltlon    would    only    be    320.    which    would 

which  Is  not  the  exclusive  property  of   the  leave  us  about  199.999.680  short  of  pleaslne 

elite,  of  the  wealthy,  or  of  the  well  educated,  everyone. 

And   our   friends   also   forget    that    In   moet  The  anawer,   of  course.   Uee  In  creativity 


mer.  that  they  ate  out  of  step  with  reality. 
Moral  commltmeiit,  they  have  yet  to  learn. 
Is   no   guarantee   against   failure,   and   their 
failure  is  at  the  Elementary  level. 
The  task  Is  to  jget  the  people  to  turn  on 


the   set.   If   they   don-t.   there   Is   no   begin-      lust  not  Inter^stidTn  thP  art -nTtl^^^  ,   »lj^     w.w.    TL       ^-   ^°   **",     "*   '^'■ 

nlng    If  they  doi't.  you  can't  use  the  me-      S  wot^d  iL'z^tr™  ^'  '"*  ""''  '^""^^^^  °'     it^^^.^iri"?*-^- °'.  Jll'^.i!?^^?^^':. ".  .'^ 


dtum  to  educate.  Inform,  raise  the  cultural 
level  or  even  enteijtaln. 

We  are  under  attack  from  all  sides  as  the 
corrupters  of  ouij  youth.  And  we  sit  there, 
defending  our  potion  with  polite  imagi- 
nation, instead  ojT  using  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  fact  to  the  contrary. 

A  few  years  ago.  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate classes  at  Pordham  University  were 
given  a  paper  to  do  on  "The  Problems  of 
Modem  Man".  Alfing  with  their  other  con- 
cerns, quite  a  feW  of  the  students  named 
tal«vlaian,  as  one  if  the  prime  causes  of  the 
other  evils.  Wheii  challenged  to  prove  the 
connection  betweun  the  two.  the  students 
gave  the  professo;-  a  stunned  look  as  If  to 
say.  "Why  everyoiie  knows  that!" 

Well,  I  for  one  do  not  know  that!  True, 
Jack  Gould.  Vancis  Packard  and  a  dozen  or 
so  other  prophet^  of  doom  know  It — as  of 
course  do  most  of  the  college  professors,  art- 
ists, PTA  chalrmei,  and  Intellectuals.  They 
&U  know  It! 


caaee,  the  greatest  majority  of  the  people  are  which  U  not  for  sale,  and  can't  be  legis- 

Just  not  Interested  in  the  art  and  thought  of  lated,   adjudicated   or   even  regulated 

their  would  be  masters.  endowed  by  our  Creator  so  sparingly,  that  it 

Now  I  myself  do  not  enjoy  everything  on  must   be   one   of   His   greatest   gifts.   We  in 

television,  which  will  be  unmistakably  dem-  America  must  be  His  chosen  people,  because 

onstrated   soon.   However.   I  suspect  If   the  we  possess  more  of  it  than  any  other  ua- 


bleedlng  hearts  had  their  way.  we  would  have 
boring  discussions  In  place  of  boring  so- 
called  comedy  and  variety  shows,  and  the 
high-brow  violence  of  Tennessee  Williams 
In  place  of  the  low-brow  Wild  Wild  West. 
I'm  not  so  sure  the  first  state  would  not  be 
worse  than  the  last. 


tlon.  And  our  television  Industry  has  its 
rightful  share,  not  because  as  an  American  I 
say  so,  but  because  the  true  intellects  of  the 
world  do. 

England's  Sir  Denis  Brogan,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Political  Science,  Cambridge 
University,    wrote    In    a    recent    New    York 


The  only  people 


causal  rei;^l^Si;i;:;et?;sS^^.entl2S'     ^^^.\r«^«'^r,f.^T,^.^'^.i^i^'^«-  ^^     rer  o^l^-Jro^-'r^  o;e-;;hVmi;gir;rerin 


who  are  Ignorant  of  the 


To  focus  on  the  violence  tempest,  a  few  Times  article,  "Europe  has  now  gone  to  school 
years  ago  the  wire  services  carried  a  story  m  America,  instead  of  Its  being  the  other 
that  happened  In  Alabama.  Perhaps  some  of  way  around.  There  are  some  European  cul- 
you  will  remember  It.  An  11  year  old  farm 
boy  raised  the  flag  on  a  rural  mailbox  out- 
side hlB  home.  When  the  poetman  stopped, 
the  boy  kUled  him  with  a  .22  caliber  rifle. 

The  boy's  father  said  he  had  given  the  rifle 
to  his  son  for  Christmas,  that  he  was  normal 
and  did  well  In  school.  He  then  said,  "I  think 
the  main  cause  Is  TV,  he  liked  war  pictures 
and  westerns." 

Now  allowing  for  the  father's  grief  and 


tural  exports  to  America  now,  like  the 
Beatles.  But  most  of  the  traffic  Is  across  the 
Atlantic  from  west  to  east." 

We  find  proof  of  that  In  the  quotas  every 
foreign  country  has  set  against  the  Impor- 
tation of  American  made  television  pro- 
grams. Gentlemen,  they  do  not  fear  econom- 
ic competition,  for  the  high  cost  of  Ameri- 
can labor  precludes  it.  They  fear  the  cultural 
competition,  because  their  own  citizens  pre- 


and  those  who  havfe  had  long  experience  with 
mass  media.  The  siiclal  psychologists  are  par- 
ticularly ignorant,  for  they  hesitate  to  make 
any  really  sweeplig  statements  about  the 
Influence  of  mass  media  on  national  values. 
The  evidence  avaJable  does  Indicate  that 
mass  media  does  have  some  Influence,  In 
some  areas,  in  some  circumstances.  However. 
it  also  shows  that  this  Influence  Is  limited, 
and  that  other  soci  al  forces  are  far  more  Im- 
portant In  determl  alngkthe  values  and  Ideas 
of  a  people.  But  u:  if ortimJitely  for  us.  these 
other  forces  are  ni)t  worthy  of  headlines. 

If  this  be  true,  and  the  evidence  points  In 
that  direction,  then  the  hue  and  cry  against 
tis  is  serving  to  hide  the  true  responsibility. 
Parents,  teachers  nnd  almost  everyone  else 
In  public  prominen  :e.  cast  their  sins  upon  us. 
and  spend  their  tliae  shouting  at  the  scape- 
goat instead  of  facl|ig  up  to  their  own  failure. 

This.  I  submit,  li  a  really  dangerous  situ- 
ation. It  is  part  of  the  general  pattern  of 
flight  from  resporulbillty.  and  adds  up  to  a 
real  challenge.  If  th  ;y  expect  intelligent  plan- 
ning to  be  done,  it  must  be  based  on  facts- 
not  prejudices. 


effort  to  flnd  a  "cause"  for  the  tragedy  Is  pure 
fantasy.  The  Inevitable  logic  of  his  pro- 
nouncement Is  that  such  acts  of  Insensate 
violence,  by  young  boys  In  our  society,  were 
almost  unknown  before  1950.  when  television 
became  widely  available  in  the  American 
home. 

In  addition,  there  are  upward  of  15.000.000 
pre-adoleecent  boys  In  the  United  States.  In 
the  countryside  or  suburbia,  a  considerable 
number  have  small  rifles,  or  access  to  one, 
and  all  of  them  watoh  television  too.  So  what 
were  they  doing  that  week? 

Small  boys,  and  often  girls,  have  an  in- 
stinct for  violence  In  defense  of  their  rights, 
or  of  right.  A  visual  image  of  violence  Is  not 
necessary  to  evoke  it.  It  Is  spontaneous  and 
biological  In  the  young.  The  clvlUzed  de- 
plore television  violence  for  violence's  sake 
alone,  but  the  young  are  not  civilized,  never 
were,  and  never  will  be.  If  the  young  were 
civilized,  the  race  would  vanish  in  its  own 
insipidity. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  all  of  us,  as  adults,  to 


competition  with  their  own. 

As  for  moral  commitment,  no  other  Indus- 
try can  hold  its  head  higher.  Our  networks 
and  Individually  owned  stations  throughout 
this  nation,  commit  more  time  and  money 
to  documentary,  information  and  public  af- 
fairs programs  than  all  the  television  coun- 
tries on  earth  collectively,  and  it  Is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  this  type  of  program- 
ming is  produced  at  a  loss. 

Reports  containing  millions  of  words  of 
the  good  we  do,  lay  In  suspended  animation 
In  the  flies  of  this  or  that  committee  or 
agency.  But  our  few  faults  flnd  headlines 
magnified  to  astronomical  proportions. 

Last  season  alone,  the  three  networks 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  300 
Special  programs,  in  addition  to  their  day  in 
and  day  out  fare.  They  transported  the  pub- 
lic to  every  corner  of  the  earth,  under  it  and 
off  of  It,  to  all  the  great  opera  houses,  sym- 
phony and  concert  halls,  theatres,  and  even 
to  the  dark  side  of  the  moon  and  beyond. 
There  isn't  a  single  international,  national 


civilize  the  young  as  they  pass  through  our     or  local  everyday  problem  you  can  think  of. 


homes,  churches  and  schoolyards.  However. 


The  Ignorance  of  television  and  other  mass  ^^^  "^  °°^  ^^  *°  shift   the   blame   for  any 

media  effects,  has  done  more  than  obscure  failures,  for    our    lack    of    perception    and 

the    responslbUlty    of    parents,     educators,  courage,    to   a   picture   In   a   television    set. 

clergy  and  public  oHcials.  It  has  opened  the  '^^^  problem  Is  not  a  product  of  the  elec- 

way  for  a  real  attai  k  on  the  freedoms  we  so  Tronic  age.  It  is  ageless,  and  I  would  like  to 


zealously  guard.  F  aradoxlcally.  the  attack 
comes  from  those  ^ho  proclaim  themselves 
the  friends  of  freec  om  .  .  .  the  intellectual, 
the  artist,  the  te'act  er  and  the  public  official. 
You  hear  it  everywhere,  at  cocktail  parties, 
faculty  lounges.  PT\  meetings  and  even  the 


read  a  short  referral   quotation: 


that  wasn't  covered  in  depth,  and  by  experts. 
I  think  It  deserves  mention  that  the  net- 
works and  local  stations  have  committed  to 
do  it.  knowing  full  well  they  would  suffer 
a  loss,  because  cultural,  documentary  and 
educational  programs  never  return  their 
production  costs  .  .  .  and.  In  addition,  be 


"Our  youth  now  love  luxury.  They  have     damned   for  It   because  people  hate   to  see 


bad  manners  and  contempt  for  authority, 
They  show  disrespect  for  their  elders,  and 
love  Idle  chatter  in  place  of  exercise.  They 
are  now  tyrants,  not  the  servants  of  their 


halls  of  Congress,  a^d  It  goes  something  Uke  households.  They  no  longer  rise  when  el- 
ders enter  the  room.  They  contradict  their 
parents,  chatter  before  company,  gobble 
up  their  food  and  tyrannize  their  teachers." 
Gentlemen,  those  words  were  written  in 
the  5th  Century  B.C.  by  Socrates.  It's  hard 
to  believe  isn't  it,  that  In  htmdreds  of 
generations  so  little  change  has  taken  place 
In  what  might  be  termed  "human  funda- 
"The  artists  should  have  the  final  say  as     mentals."  And  there  could  be  no  complaint 

to  what  is  presented."  about.  t.hB  in>:<H<r>i,s   ir>ni,on..o<.  r^f  *...i.„i.i„« 


this 

"Television  Is  panierlng  to  the  lowest  tastes 
of  the  least  common  denominator 

"We  must  protect  our  people  and  children 
from  it.'' 

"The  medium  should  be  In  the  hands  of 
universities,  mothefs,  and  citizens  commit 
tees." 


truth,  when  it  mirrors  their  own  mistakes. 
The  networks  and  local  stations  do  It  be- 
cause they  do  have  the  sense  of  obligation 
no  one     wants  to  give  them  credit  for. 

We  should  not  have  to  remind  anyone 
about  our  comprehensive  news  coverage,  be- 
cause  it's  unparalleled  anywhere  on  this 
planet.  Prom  the  White  House  to  castles  in 
Spain.  Prom  the  battlefields  of  Viet  Nam  to 
the  battlegrounds  of  our  universities.  From 
national  political  conventions  and  elections 
to  the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia.  Prom  wherever, 
whatever  Is  happening,  they  are  there. 

They  have  access  to  the  greatest  collection 


"Wp  n«J»  vft.!^  „,  n      ^  »            ^        „  f^"*  *^®  insidious  influences  of  television  of  cultural  scientific  and  artistic  brains  and 

telev^slo^r,^*,^«  3     ^"'^  *°  supervise  all  then.  Could  it  be.  Mr   Senator,  they  blamed  talents  ever  assembled  in  one  place,  at  one 

A^d  on   I^on   «Lh  nn    ^  r,«.,«^       «  '^  ^°  ^^^  ^"^^^  '^'^  Statutes?  time,  on  one  medium.  Works  from  the  pens 

And  on.  and  on.  a^d  on,  ad  nauseam.  Now  Our  main  trouble  Is  that  the  world  of  the  of  playwrights  Arthur  MlUer,  Jean  Coctwu 
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and  Chekov.  The  music  of  Bach,  Beethoven 
and  Brahms,  by  Leonard  Bernstein,  Pablo 
Casals  and  Segovia.  The  teaching  of  every 
learned  educator  and  scholar.  The  art  of 
Picasso  and  Dall.  The  explorations  of  Jacques 
Coxisteau.  who  took  them  to  the  depths  of 
the  seas  never  before  seen  by  man.  Docu- 
mentaries of  such  magnitude  as  the  four 
hour  special  ABC  did  on  Africa,  and  played 
It  in  prime  time  on  Sunday  night. 

When  has  man  ever  had  access  to  so  much 
culture,  so  much  art.  so  much  science,  so 
much  history  In  the  making,  prepared  by 
so  much  creative  intellect  and  presented  with 
go  much  genius.  Never,  that's  the  answer  I 
Never! 

.\nd  how  does  anyone  think  almost  200 
educational  stations  got  on  the  air?  The 
broadcasters  donated  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  equipment,  trained  their  staffs  and 
continually  gave  them  cash  handouts,  that's 
how. 

I  have  seen  the  pilots  of  every  new  show, 
and  I  have  listened  to  the  rationale  of  every 
series  from  the  heads  of  the  networks,  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  they  do  have  the  sense 
of  obligation  our  detractors  turn  blind  eyes 
and  deaf  ears  to.  There's  not  one  whit  of 
violence  In  any  of  them.  The  networks  have 
all  but  broken  their  spines  bending  over 
backwards,  complying  with  today's  social 
demands.  Not  only  are  there  no  new  west- 
erns or  private  eye  series,  but  quite  a  few 
of  the  old  ones  are  missing. 

Does  anyone  know  of  another  Industry 
with  any  more  moral  commitment?  Yet  all 
they  ask  us  are  loaded  questions  like,  "Do 
you  still  beat  your  wife,  or  when  did  you 
stop?" 

It's  time  our  story  was  told  In  Its  true 
perspective,  and  I  don't  mean  to  let  George 
do  it.  or  at  the  national  level.  That's  already 
being  done.  I  mean  for  each  and  every  one 
of  you  to  help  them  do  It  at  the  local  level: 
and  it  makes  no  difference  If  you're  ABC. 
CBS.  NBC  or  an  Independent  station.  The 
only  competition  should  be  who  does  it  best. 

It  won't  take  superlatives  either,  because, 
there's  so  much  truth  on  our  side,  that 
adjectives  aren't  necessary.  Let's  be  proud 
of  what  we  are,  and  let's  tell  It  like  it  Is. 

That's  about  all  the  sweet  charity  I  can 
muster  up  on  that  subject  so  early  In  the 
morning.  Except.  p>erhaps.  to  recall  that  I 
spoke  my  piece  about  It.  In  this  very  room, 
from  this  very  platform  on  this  very  day,  four 
years  ago.  And  I  mention  It.  only  because  in 
my  business  as  a  program  analyst  and  fore- 
caster, when  I'm  right  nobody  remembers  .  .  . 
^ut    when    I'm    wrong    nobody    forgets. 

So  let's  tell  everyone!  Let's  tell  every  Sena- 
tor. Let's  tell  every  Congressman.  Let's  tell 
every  Commissioner.  Let's  tell  every  citizen's 
committee,  but  most  Important,  let's  tell  the 
people  in  our  own  hometowns,  and  let's  lise 
their  own  airwaves  to  tell  them. 

Tlie  public  is  entitled  to  weigh  the  facts 
for  themselves.  Instead  of  the  fantasies  they 
are  being  breast-fed.  I  for  one  think  they  are 
ready  to  be  weaned. 

Besides,  the  life  you  save  may  be  your  own. 


ABM  REBUTTAL 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NEW   JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  of  no  issue  more  Impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  our  coimtry  and 
world  peace  than  deployment  of  an  antl- 
ballistlc-missile  system.  We  are  told  that^ 
such  a  system  is  necessary  to  the  national' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

defense  and  therefore  the  Nation  must 
bear  the  cost.  Distinguished  scientists 
iiave  taken  issue  with  the  rationale  un- 
derljdn^:  the  administration's  arguments 
for  the  antiballistic  missile — notably  the 
position  expressed  by  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp.  I 
am  pleased  to  place  before  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  from  the  April  11  edition  of 
the  Trenton  Evening  Times  which  sug- 
gests that  the  administration  meet  Dr. 
Lapp's  argiiments  before  it  determines 
finally  to  go  ahead  with  this  question- 
able decision  to  deploy  the  ABM.  The  edi- 
torial reads  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening  Times, 
Apr.  11, 1969] 

ABM  RlBUTTAL 

In  announcing  his  decision  to  deploy  a 
"substantially  modified"  version  of  the  Sen- 
tinel antiballistic  missile  (ABM)  system. 
President  Nixon  said  the  system  would  pro- 
tect U.S.  Mlnutemen  missile  sites  and  as- 
sure a  U.S.  retaliatory  capability  in  case  of 
attack.  If  this  were  indisputably  so,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  oppose  deployment  of  the  ABM 
as  many  congressmen  have  continued  to  do. 

The  threat  to  our  retaliatory  cap>ablllty 
was  spelled  out  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vln  R.  Laird,  who  said  that  it  would  arise 
In  the  mld-1970's  out  of  a  growing  force 
of  Soviet  offensive  weapons,  Including  the 
SS-9  intercontinental  ballistic  missile.  There 
is  "no  question"  the  defense  chief  said,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  "going  for  a  first  strike 
cap>ablllty" — that  Is,  elimination  of  our  re- 
taliatory capability — with  Its  SS-9. 

There  has  since  been  some  indication  that 
the  administration  was  seeking  to  modify 
the  emphatic  nature  of  Mr.  Laird's  state- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  administration's  case 
for  the  ABM  rests  on  the  contention  that 
steps  are  necessary  to  protect  Minuteman 
missiles  against  SS-9  attack. 

This  contention  was  rebutted  in  an  analy- 
sis prepared  by  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  scientist- 
author  and  Informal  scientific  consultant  to 
Senate  opponents  of  the  ABM.  Dr.  Lapp's 
detailed  study  concluded  that,  on  the  basis 
of  the  moet  pessimistic  Defense  Department 
assumptions,  the  SS-9  force  could  not  elim- 
inate the  Minuteman  as  a  deterrent  force. 
He  presented  arguments  to  show  that  the 
strongest  conceivable  SS-9  attack  In  the 
mid- 1 970 's  would  leave  760  of  our  Mlnute- 
men Intact.  This  would  be  more  than  enough 
deterrent  to  give  any  would-be  attacker 
pause. 

Dr.  Lapp's  contribution  may  be  likened 
to  that  of  one  speaker  on  one  side  of  a 
debate  of  extraordinary  significance.  On  its 
outcome  depends  the  expenditure  of  billions 
of  doUars  for  a  nuclear  shield  that  is  either 
needed  for  our  protection  or  would  repre- 
sent a  cruel  deception  and  a  colossal  waste. 
Dr.  Lapp  has  gone  directly  to  this  ix>int  of 
need  for  the  ABM.  Unless  his  arguments 
can  be  refuted,  the  deployment  called  for  by 
Mr.  Nixon  would  be  unbearable  folly. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 

has  lost  a  friend  with  the  death  of  former 

President  Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  He 

dedicated  his  entire  life  to  his  Nation 

jtnd  mankind  around  the  world. 

General     Eisenhower's     devotion     to 
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man's  fight  against  tryanny,  his  con- 
stant quest  for  peace,  his  sense  of  justice 
and  equality  place  him  alongside  the 
great  leaders  this  Nation  has  known. 

The  memory  of  this  old  soldier's  de- 
votion to  God  and  coimtry  will  never  fade 
away  so  long  as  this  Nation  cherishes 
the  ideals  he  championed  in  a  lifetime 
of  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

In  the  brief  period  since  his  passing, 
tributes  to  his  life  have  come  from  around 
the  world.  To  me.  President  Nixon  struck 
the  most  significant  theme  when  he 
eulogized  that  General  Eisenhower's  life 
reminds  us  "there  is  a  moral  force  in  this 
world  more  powerful  than  the  might  of 
arms  or  the  wealth  of  nations." 

The  citizens  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana,  who  gave 
General  Elsenhower  overwhelming  sup- 
port in  his  two  presidential  campaigns, 
joined  the  world  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
great  man  as  demonstrated  in  this 
sampling  of  editorial  comment  from  dis- 
trict newspapers : 

[From  the  Bloomfleld  Evening  World) 

May  God  grant  that  generations  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  such  men  who  place  great 
value  on  religious  faith,  family  and  country. 

[From  the  Bloomlngton  Courier-Tribune] 
Among  General  Elsenhower's  most  im- 
portant qualities  was  his  ability  to  bring  men 
of  diverse  views  together  and  to  Infuse  them 
with  his  own  spirit  of  generosity  and  service 
in  a  common  cause. 

[Prom  the  Bloomlngton  Herald-Telephone) 
The    kind    of   man   you'd   want    your   son 
tobe 


[From  the  Brazil  Times) 
Not  since  George  Washington  has  America 
seen  a  leader  such  as  Dwight  David  Elsen- 
hower. Had  he  lived  forever  the  world  could 
never  repay  her  debt  to  him. 


[From  the  Crawfordsvllle  Journal  &  Review) 
There  was  something  about  this  most  un- 
common common  man  that  Inspired  confi- 
dence and  faith  that  no  matter  how  beset 
the  nation  was  by  crises  and  challenges, 
nothing  dire  would  happen  so  long  as  Ike 
wa%  there. 

I  From  the  Greencastle  Dally  Banner) 
General  Elsenhower  was  so  many  things 
that  most  Presidents  are  not — a  military 
hero  and  a  national  symbol — that  it  became 
customary  to  minimize  his  accomplishments 
as  a  political  leader. 


[From  the  Plalnsfield  Messenger) 
A  soft-spoken  man.  Elsenhower's  image  of 
being  the  nonpollticlan  but  possessing  that 
man  you   could  trust  look,  will  be  greatly 
missed  In  government. 


[Prom  the  Putnam  County  Dally  Graphic] 
This  man  has  a  world  that  wUl  remember 
and  never  forget  one  of  the  men  who  did 
not  ask  or  heeit&te  but  gave  of  himself,  all 
of  himself,  for  the  betterment  of  his  world. 

[ From  the  Rockvllle  Republican] 
He  was  a  humble  man.  He  was  a  good  man. 
And  was  there  ever  a  man  more  human? 


[From  the  Terre  Haute  Sattirday  Spectat<») 
The  name  of  Elsenhower  Is  deeply  carved  In 
the  marble  tablets  of  history,  as  a  leader,  a 
man  of  integrity,  outstanding  character  and 
oompasslon. 
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I  From  thelTerre  Haute  Star] 
His  op>enly  frienfUy  and  sincere  character, 
although  at  Umee  a  matter  of  coxisternatlon 
to  his  political  aeioclates,  endeared  him  to 
both  great  and  smftll. 

[Prom  the  Tterre  Haute  Tribune  1 
In  his  military  ri)Ie  he  did  as  much  as  any 
man  to  save   the  ]  world   from   totalitarian- 
ism. His  abiding  concern  as  president  was  to 
build  a  more  stable  world  order. 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  B[r.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  vexing  priblems  facing  America 
today  is  the  seemingly  insoluable  situa- 
tion which  continues  to  fester  in  the 
^flddle•East.  I  wus  recently  privileged  to 
read  ah 'address  jy  Rev.  John  T.  Pawli- 
kowslcl.  of  the  Catholic  Theological 
Union,  in  Chicaco.  Father  Pawlikowski 
entitled  his  add  ess  to  the  Hyde  Park 
Kenwood  Council  of  Churches  and  Syna- 
gogues "The  Middle  East  Conflict:  A 
Christian  Perspei;tive."  I  believe  there  is 
much  wisdom  ir  Father  Pawlikowski 's 
words,  and  that  his  thoughtful  presen- 
tation does  much  to  dispel  many  of  the 
common  misco  iceptions  about  the 
Middle  East  today.  It  is  my  great  pleas- 
ure, Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert  Father  Pawli- 
kowski's  address  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  R  scord. 

The  speech  ref«  rred  to  follows: 
The  Middle  East  Conflict:   A 
Christi,  iN  Perspective 

(By  John  T.  Paw lllcowskl,  OSM,  Catholic 
TheoKglcal  Union) 

The  Russian  novelist  Leo  Tolstoy  once  re- 
marked that  "certiin  questions  are  put  to 
mankind,  not  that  men  should  answer  them, 
but  that  they  should  go  on  trying."  The 
highly  complex  Middle  East  situation  In 
which  we  must  de(.l  with  the  rights  of  Jews 
and  Arabs  against  ihe  background  of  a  pow- 
er struggle  betweed  a  Russia  and  an  America 
with  nuclear  weapons  may  often  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  questions  to  which  Tolstoy  was 
referring.  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  any  final 
solution  this  evenlig.  But  I  wUl  try  to  clear 
up  what  I  concelv;  to  be  some  misconcep- 
tions blocking  a  possible  solution. 

My  interest  In  tie  Middle  East  problem  Is 
both  moral  and  political.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
think  you  can  separate  the  two  aspects.  A 
political  solution  ^'hlch  would  not  consider 
the  question  of  th  s  rights  of  the  local  peo- 
ples Is  not  morall]  Justified  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  But  ne  ther  Is  a  solution  which 
appeals  to  moral  p  -inclples  but  lacks  politi- 
cal and  historical  sophistication.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  formiT  is  the  recent  interview 
with  WlUian^  Polk,  head  of  the  Adlal  Stev- 
enson Institute  01  Foreign  Affairs  at  the 
University  of  Chhago.  which  appeared  In 
the  Chicago  Daily  Uews.  Though  I  highly  re- 
spect Dr.  Polk's  knowledge  of  the  Middle 
East  exhibited  in  s  ich  a  book  as  The  United 
States  and  the  Anib  World,  his  position  in 
the  Daily  News  inlervlew  seemed  to  dictate 
a  settlement  almost  exclusively  on  the  need 
to  avoid  a  nuclear  confrontation  between 
the  United  Statei  and  Russia.  American 
self-interest  seemed  to  be  primary  in  his 
mind.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  deny 
the  seriousness  of   ;he  nuclear  threat  inher- 
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ent  in  the  tense  situation.  But  Dr.  Polk  falls, 
in  my  opinion,  to  adequately  consider  either 
the  rights  of  the  Israelis  or  the  Palestinians 
In  his  projected  solution.  A  particularly 
striking  example  of  the  lack  of  political  and 
historical  sophistication  In  handling  the 
problem  from  a  moral  point  of  view  Is  the 
recent  Commontoeal  Issue  on  Israel,  especi- 
ally the  lead  article  by  Arthur  Southwlck. 

To  begin  to  evaluate  the  Middle  Blast  situ- 
ation from  a  moral  point  of  view,  I  believe 
the    following   considerations    are    essential. 

( 1 )  As  a  Catholic,  I  am  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  continued  lack  of  recognition  of  the 
State  of  Israel  by  the  Vatican.  This  Is  a 
source  of  some  Irritation  to  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment, and  rightly  so.  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
vinced the  Vatican  should  be  involved  in  the 
diplomatic  game  of  recognizing  governments. 
But  it  so  happens  that  this  Is  the  case  at 
present  and  there  Is  no  immediate  change  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  And  the  recent  visit 
of  President  Nixon  to  the  Pope  underlines 
the  Vatican's  continued  Importance.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  traditional  the- 
ology of  Christianity  which  relegated  Jews 
to  a  life  of  perpetual  wandering  for  the 
murder  of  the  Messiah  played  an  Important 
role  in  the  original  decision  not  to  recognize 
Israel.  This  was  the  reply  given  by  Cardinal 
Merry  de  Val,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to 
Theodor  Herzl,  the  founder  of  modern  po- 
litical Zionism,  when  Herzl  came  to  the 
Vatican  to  speak  about  a  Jewish  national 
homeland.  There  is  still  a  residue  of  this 
theological  anti-Semitism  present  in  the 
Vatican  according  to  Fr.  Cornelius  Rljk, 
head  of  the  Vatican  Secretariat  for  Catholic- 
Jewish  Relations.  But  the  principal  reason 
given  for  non-recognition  today  is  fear  for 
reprisal  by  Arab  governments  against  their 
minority  Catholic  population.  The  fear  may 
be  real.  Yet  I  feel  that  Justice  of  the 
larger  situation  demands  that  the  Vatican 
take  a  risk  and  abandon  its  narrow  internal 
Catholic  concern.  Some  may  say,  what  vEdue 
would  papal  recognition  have  at  present 
given  the  current  esteem  of  papal  pronounce- 
ments in  many  quarters  of  Catholicism.  I 
feel  the  principal  value  would  He  in  in- 
creased pressure  on  the  thirteen  or  so  other 
so-called  Catholic  nations  (principally  Latin 
nations)  which  have  refused  to  recognize 
Israel  because  of  the  Vatican  attitude.  This 
lack  of  recognition  frequently  constitutes  a 
difficult  problem  for  Israel  at  the  United 
Nations  where  she  must  sometimes  deal  with 
a  security  council  the  majority  of  whose 
members  do  not  recognize  her.  Vatican  rec- 
ognition would  also  remove  the  lingering  Im- 
pression that  there  Is  something  immoral 
about  the  very  existence  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  a  fact  that  Arab  propaganda  has 
played  up  on  occasion. 

(2)  Christians  must  become  much  clearer 
in  their  notion  of  the  recent  history  of  the 
Middle  East  and  of  Zionism  In  particular 
before  making  any  moral  Judgments  on  the 
current  situation.  The  American  Christian 
majority  has,  on  the  whole,  been  deprived 
of  any  real  knowledge  of  modern  Middle 
Eastern  history  because  of  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  our  educational  system  with  Ameri- 
can and  Western  European  history.  This 
situation  should  be  corrected.  Many  Ameri- 
cans, despite  the  claim  of  the  Arab  nations 
that  their  point  of  view  receives  no  hear- 
ing in  America,  have  swallowed  the  Arab 
line  that  Zionism  is  a  dirty  word,  that  it  is 
synonymous  with  militarism  and  expansion- 
Ism.  Zionism  is  anything  but  a  rigid  univ- 
ocal  concept.  Once  it  Is  granted  that  a  Jew- 
ish national  homeland  is  vital  to  Jewish 
survival,  Zionism  takes  on  different  mean- 
ings for  different  Jews.  This  has  been  the 
case  from  the  very  beginning  of  modern 
Zionism.  Herzl's  views  were  not  fully  shared 
by  Ahad-ha-Am.  Martin  Buber  or  Labor 
Zionism.  And  there  is  hardly  complete  agree- 
ment In  Israel  or  in  the  diaspora  on  what 
Israel's  policy  should   be   today.   An  Israeli 
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such  as  Jack  J.  Cohen,  in  a  major  article 
In  the  Re^ onstructionist  (Arabs  and  Jews. 
Prom  Dilemma  to  Problem",  Vol.  XXXIII. 
No.  11,  Oct.  6,  1967)  has  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  Israeli  government  has  not  done 
enough  for  its  Arab  citizens.  Zionism  has 
fundamentally  represented  an  attempt  to 
Insure  Jewish  survival  (and  what,  I  may 
ask,  is  wrong  with  wanting  to  survive?) 
through  the  concept  of  a  nation-state.  Now 
there  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  nation- 
state  concept.  I  certainly  stand  with  those 
who  see  the  need  for  a  movement  towards  a 
more  global  form  of  government.  But  real- 
Istically  that  day  is  not  yet  with  us.  How 
many  Americans  are  willing  at  present  to 
relinquish  some  of  their  sovereignty  to  a 
world  or  regional  government?  Until  we  are 
willing  to  do  this,  I  fail  to  appreciate  how 
anyone  can  give  the  impression,  as  some 
Christian  writers  have  that  the  Israeli  pre- 
occupation with  nationhood  is  somehow 
philosophically  and  politically  old  hat.  Let 
us  not  fall  into  the  tray  of  Judging  Israel 
by  some  form  of  political  eschatology. 

(3)  Christians  must  begin  to  take  a  real- 
istic attitude  towards  the  Israel-United  Na- 
tions issue.  So  often  Christian  writers  have 
given  the  impression  that  Israel  should  place 
her  fate  fully  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
Nations.  For  Israel  to  act  otherwise  would 
be  somehow  Immoral.  This  was  the  attitude 
conveyed  by  some  of  the  writers  In  The 
Christian  Century  series  on  the  Middle  East 
shortly  after  the  June  '67  war.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  U.N.  and  firmly  hope  that 
one  day  it  might  even  become  more  Impor- 
tant than  at  present.  But  U.N.  diplomats  are 
hardly  disinterested  humanists.  The  domina- 
tlve  factor  is  still  power  and  a  quid  pro  quo 
mentality.  And  In  terms  of  political  clout 
at  the  U.N.  the  Arabs  have  sheer  numerical 
power.  And  numbers  are  terribly  Import.int 
for  a  nation  such  as  Spain  seeking  support 
over  Britain  on  the  Gibralter  Issue.  Let  us 
also  not  forget  that  It  was  capitulation  by 
U  Thant  that  precipitated  the  present  crisis 
In  May  of  1967  and  that  continued  Arab  at- 
tacks on  Israeli  children  and  farmers  for 
years  from  the  Golan  Heights  and  elsewhere 
as  well  as  recent  attacks  in  Jerusalem  and 
Tel  Aviv  have  gone  officially  unnoticed  at  the 
U.N.  while  the  Berult  attack  received  the 
strongest  of  U.N.  condemnations.  Israeli 
cynicism  about  the  U.N.  In  the  present  crisis 
is  not  totally  unjustified. 

(4)  The  demographic  changes  resulting 
from  the  U.N.  settlement  of  the  British  Pal- 
estinian Mandate  need  to  be  placed  In  proper 
perspective,  ^e  impression  is  often  given 
that  Israelis  are  living  on  stolen  land  which 
the  Western  nation  granted  her  as  a  guilt 
oilerlng  for  the  genocide  of  the  Nazi  period. 
Some  demographic  changes  were  inevitable 
in  a  rational  solution  of  the  Mandate  issue, 
changes  that  affected  both  Jews  and  Arabs. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  Jews  had  been 
occupying  a  considerable  part  of  the  territory 
that  Is  now  Israel  for  years  before  1948,  hav- 
ing purchased  the  land  through  special  funds 
set  up  by  Zionist  leaders.  And  there  has  been 
a  continual  Jewish  settlement  in  the  area 
from  biblical  times.  Prior  to  the  British  Man- 
date the  area  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
The  VJ^.  partition  plan  of  1948  called  for  the 
creation  of  an  Arab  and  a  Jewish  homeland 
In  Palestine.  It  was  the  Arabs  wh6  rejected 
the  plan  and  went  to  war.  This  Arab  refusal 
has  been  primarily  responsible  for  the  tre- 
mendous suffering  endured  by  the  Palestin- 
ian refugees  for  twenty  years.  Here  Is  an- 
other vital  distinction  that  one  must  make 
when  dealing  with  rights  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  .not  Jordan  or  Egypt  or  Syria  or  Iraq  that 
have  suffered  injustice  in  Palestine.  Only  the 
Palestinians  can  make  such  a  claim.  And 
their  problems  are  due  much  more  to  the 
actions  of  their  Arab  neighbors  and  to  Rus- 
sia than  to  Israeli  policy.  If  the  U.N.  partition 
had  been  accepted,  I  am  sure  the  Palestin- 
ians who  are  in  many  ways  the  most  creative 
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and  educated  of  the  Arab  peoples  could  have 
a  well-developed  national  homeland.  Instead 
their  rightful  homeland  is  in  J,he  hands  of 
Jordan  (a  fact  which  Palestinian  commando 
leaders  have  acknowledged  recently  with 
some  animosity  In  statements  appearing  In 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor)  and  they 
have  been  treated  at  best  as  second  class  cit- 
izens in  other  Arab  countries  which  have 
used  the  hate-Israel  slogan  to  cover  up  In- 
ternal problems.  This  Is  especially  true  for 
the  U.A.R.,  Syria  and  Iraq.  One  has  to  wonder 
if  the  June  '67  crisis  was  not  a  way  Presi- 
dent Nassar  hoped  to  avoid  the  internal 
challenge  to  his  one-party  regime  which  sur- 
faced In  the  student  riots  at  Alexandria  and 
elsewhere.  And  the  internal  political  situa- 
tion of  Iraq  and  Syria  hardly  needs  further 
comment.  Jordan  has  been  caught  in  the 
middle  of  a  political  squeeze.  Left  to  itself, 
Jordan  would  have  made  peace  with  Israel 
long  ago. 

Let  me  say  emphatically  that  I  believe 
there  cannot  be  a  morally  Justified  settle- 
ment of  the  Middle  East  problem  without 
the  creation  of  a  Palestinian  national  home- 
land along  the  lines  of  the  1948  plan,  Joined 
perhaps  in  some  sort  of  economic  union 
with  Israel  and  Jordan.  I  do  think  the  states 
have  to  be  politically  separate.  The  current 
Palestinian  proposal  for  a  single  Jewish- 
Palestinian  state  is  unrealistic  at  present. 

The  major  world  powers  ought  to  help 
the  growth  of  the  new  Palestinian  state  In 
anj-way  they  can,  either  directly  or  through 
an  agency  such  as  the  World  Bank.  Even 
from  a  strictly  political  viewpoint  the  Pales- 
tinian, through  the  recent  organizational 
mergers,  are  now  strong  enough  to  prevent 
any  effective  peeice  in  the  area  if  they  fall 
to  receive  some  form  of  national   Identity. 

(5)  Christian  writers  on  occasion  have 
criticized  certain  Israeli  actions  in  such  a 
way  that  It  would  seem  Israel  had  no  right 
to  exist  If  it  was  guilty  of  any  failures 
whatsoever.  Earlier  on  I  spoke  of  an  erro- 
neous application  of  p>olitlcal  eschatology 
to  Israel.  Here  we  have  a  case  of  a  false  ap- 
plication of  moral  eschatology  to  Israel. 
There  is  legitimate  room  to  question  some 
Israeli  policies.  Israelis  themselves  have,  and 
are  doing,  precisely  this.  But  even  If  one 
were  to  Judge  certain  actions  of  Israel  as 
morally  wrong,  this  fact  does  not  automa- 
tically rule  out  the  continued  existence  of 
the  state.  If  such  eschatologlcal  criteria  of 
absolute  morality  were  applied  to  our  own 
country,  I  ask  you  what  the  verdict  would 
be?  Certainly  my  conscience  troubles  me 
when  I  read  of  Israeli  use  of  napalm  in  the 
June  '67  war.  And  certainly  I  worry  about 
the  possibility  of  a  war  mentality  being 
forced  upon  Israel.  But  I  must  Judge  these 
aspects  against  the  total  picture  of  rights 
and  wrongs  and  against  the  fact  that  the 
Israeli  government  is  not  dominated  by 
militarists.  In  fact,  the  recent  party  merger 
In  Israel  has  strengthened  the  doves. 

On  particular  Issues  such  as  the  status 
of  Jerusalem  there  Is  room  for  discussion 
and  disagreement.  I  personally  wish  to  re- 
main open  on  the  subject  at  present.  Let 
me  insist,  however,  that  my  motive  here  Is 
not  any  fear  of  Israeli  control  of  the  holy 
places  nor  a  desire  for  U.N.  control  (which 
the  Dajizig  and  Tanglers  situations  show 
to  be  impractical).  My  reason  is  based  on 
the  feeling  that  some  Palestinian  control 
of  East  Jerusalem  might  be  vital  to  the 
economic  stability  of  the  state.  I  would  be 
inclined  at  present  towards  and  Arab  and 
Israeli  sector,  but  with  free  access  to  both 
parts  of  the  city  by  Palestinians  and  Is- 
raelis. A  temporary  U.N.  presence  of  some 
sort  might  be  necessary  for  stabilization. 
But  I  remain  open  on  the  Issue. 

(6)  Christians  should  also  be  aware  of  the 
danger  that  American  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  might  not  be  determined  in  the  future 
by  considerations  for  all  the  peoples  In  the 
area.  The  Middle  East  desk  at  the  state  de- 
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partment  has  been  traditionally  pro- Arab.  It 
took  a  maverick  president  named  Harry  Tru- 
man to  go  against  the  state  department  and 
recognize  Israel  in  1948.  And  what  Michael 
Harrington  has  termed  the  social-Industrial 
complex  might  begin  to  play  a  decisive  role 
In  policy  formulation  during  the  business- 
oriented  Nixon  administration.  Oil  Is  one  as- 
pect of  the  problem,  another  Is  the  potential 
consumer  market  for  American  goods  in 
Arab  lands. 

(7)  Something  should  also  be  said  about 
the  Jewish  charge  of  Christian  silence  on 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Christian  counter- 
charge that  Jews  over-reacted.  I  believe  that 
in  this  exchange  there  has  been  something 
less  than  adequate  sensitivity  to  the  other's 
problem  by  both  sides.  Christians  were  Ig- 
norant of  the  Importance  of  Auschwitz  and 
all  It  symbolizes  in  contemporary  Jewish 
theology  and  literature.  As  the  novelist  EUe 
Wlesel  has  said,  Auschwitz  and  June  '67  were 
intimately  connected.  Christians  were  also 
shortsighted  in  not  realizing  the  close  con- 
nection thftt  exists  for  many  Jews  between 
what  Christian  would  classify  as  the  political 
and  the  religious  spheres.  Jews  are  a  people, 
an  Important  aspect  of  which  Is  a  religious 
tradition.  The  survival  of  Jewish  religion  is 
linked  in  the  eyes  of  Jews  to  the  survival  of 
the  people.  And  for  an  Increasing  number  of 
Jews,  after  Hitler  this  means  the  survival  of 
Israel.  The  Christian  cannot  simply  brush  off 
Israel  as  a  political  issue  that  has  absolutely 
no  place  In  Interrellgious  dialogue.  Although 
some  Jewish  spokesmen  may  have  given  the 
impression  of  wanting  one  hundred  per  cent 
support  of  Israeli  policy,  the  principal  Jewish 
leaders  have  no  such  ideas.  Apart  from  any 
dialogue  considerations,  they  are  merely  ask- 
ing for  a  moral  affirmation  by  Christians  of 
Israel's  right  to  survive  in  the  face  of  an- 
other genocide  threat.  In  fact,  my  research 
shows  that  Important  for  most  of  the  major 
non-fundamentalist  Protestant  groups  and  a 
number  of  Catholic  leaders  did  unequivocally 
affirm  Israel's  right  to  exist.  Silence  is  per- 
haps better  applicable  to  Catholics  than 
Protestants,  especially  to  Catholic  leaders. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  those  who  did  speak 
out  had  their  priorities  in  the  wrong  order. 
They  began  their  statements  with  a  criti- 
cism of  particular  Israeli  policies  before  com- 
ing to  their  affirmation  of  the  absolute  non- 
negotlabiUty  of  Israeli  Independence  In  any 
peace  settlement.  The  National  Council  of 
Churches  principal  (second)  statement  on 
the  crisis  is  a  perfect  example  of  such  a 
confusion  of  priorities.  This  confusion  has 
greatly  added  to  Jewish  resentment. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  feel  that  some 
Jews  were  not  entirely  sensitive  to  the  dilem- 
ma faced  by  Christians  when  the  crisis 
broke.  Christian  leaders  in  the  peace  move- 
ment were  simply  unprepared  emotionally  to 
react  so  quickly  to  war  in  another  part  of 
the  world.  And  let  me  add  this  was  not 
only  a  Christian  problem.  Jewish  groups  also 
had  to  face  it  as  a  special  memorandum  from 
the  UAHC  central  office  testifies  .  .  .  Ordi- 
nary Christians  overwhelmingly  supported 
Israel,  though  some  may  have  doift  so  on 
the  basis  of  an  anti-Communism  that  would 
embarrass  many  Jews.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  Catholic  Church  has  only 
recently  broken  down  Its  conception  of 
church-state  identification  and  in  the  eyes 
of  many  Catholics  the  Jews  were  falling  back 
into  a  trap  that  had  proven  so  disastrous 
for  them.  This  Is  a  highly  complex  Issue,  al- 
though it  needs  further  re-thlnklng  In  Cath- 
»  ollc  circles. 

The  Jewlsh-Chrlstlan  dialogue  was  really 
quite  limited  prior  to  the  war  and  Israel  ap- 
peared on  the  agenda  only  Infrequently.  So 
the  average  Christian  must  at  least  be  par- 
tially pardoned  for  his  failure  to  understand 
how  deeply  American  Jews  could  feel  about 
Israel.  In  fact,  the  June  '67  crisis  brought  to 
a  head  a  growing  sense  of  Jewish  peoplehood 
among  diaspora  Jews.  This  made  It  difficult 
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for  many  Jews  to  understand  why  Chris- 
tians could  not  appreciate  their  new  enthu- 
siasm for  Israel  and  Jewish  peoplehood.  Some 
Jewish  leaders  whose  opinions  I  value  highly 
have  said  to  me  privately  that  they  feel 
diaspora  Jewry  stills  needs  to  do  some  serious 
thinking  about  the  precise  relationship  they 
should  have  to  Israel.  It  Is  interesting  that 
black  American  writers  such  as  Malcolm  X 
and  Albert  Cleage  have  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  what  Israel  can  mean  to  non-Israeli 
Jews  than  do  most  white  American 
Christians. 

The  present  hour  thus  demands  from 
Christians  an  idealistic  drive  for  peace  and 
Justice  for  all  peoples  In  the  Middle  East 
combined  with  a  realistic  understanding  of 
the  tactics  ne^ed  to  achieve  this  goal.  Con- 
cretely this  will  involve  recognition  of  the 
right  of  Israel  to  exist  as  an  Independent 
nation  with  security  and  to  have  access  to 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba;  crea- 
tion of  a  Palestinian  national  homeland:  a 
greater  sensitivity  for  the  meaning  of  Israel 
to  diaspora  Judaism;  and  a  concern  lest 
American  foreign  policy  turn  Its  attention 
to  peace  without  Justice  in  the  Middle  East 
in  order  to  aid  American  business  Interests. 
Only  with  such  an  approach  can  we  hope 
for  some  daylight  in  the  present  Middle  East 
crisis. 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  and  the  American  people  have  lost 
in  the  death  of  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, a  powerful  voice  and  good  counsel 
at  a  time  when  we  can  ill  afford  that 
loss. 

Few  men  in  American  history  have 
given  so  much  to  the  American  people. 
I  join  with  all  Americans  in  mourning 
his  passing. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  two  editorials  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  regarding  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  from  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning Bulletin. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  BuUetin,  Mar. 
31.  1969] 
A  Legacy  of  Decency 

As  long  as  free  men  cherish  their  freedom, 
Dwight  Eisenhower  will  stand  with  them, 
as  he  stood  during  war  and  peace:  strong, 
confident  and  courageous. — President  Nixon 
proclaiming  today  as  a  national  day  of 
mourning. 

Most  men  who  make  their  mark  upon  the 
world  and  who  die  In  greatness  leave  behind 
as  their  legacy  some  specific  deed  or  thing,  or 
some  words  expressing  inspiring  or  profound 
thoughts. 

Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  has  given  more.  He 
has  left  behind,  for  all  who  will  accept  it.  a 
legacy  of  decency. 

As  34th  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  as 
most  respected  citizen  in  retirement,  as  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army.  Mr.  Elsenhower  held  to  a 
strong  and  basic  faith  In  his  country  and  Its 
people. 

There  was,  he  was  certain,  a  strength,  a 
resolve  and  a  basic  goodness  In  the  land  and 
in  its  people.  To  him  the  qualities  of  honesty- 
tolerance,  self-reliance  and  patriotism  were 
not  to  be  described  as  old  fashioned.  They 
were  part  of  each  day. 

When  Mr.  Elsenhower  saw  these  qualities 
held  up  to  ridicule  he  became  concerned.  He 
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saw  the  young  p^ple  of  today  as  perhaps  the 
flneat  the  natloi.  has  ever  produced.  But  he 
expressed  fear  tpat  so  many  of  them  have 
been  taught  nothing  of  responsibility  and 
self-dlsclpllne  op  the  real  meaning  of  life. 

"You  accepte(4  hard  work  and  a  concern 
for  others  as  a  ^ay  of  life."  Mr.  Elsenhower 
once  said  In  describing  bis  formative  years. 
"We  would  have  sneered  at  anyone  who  said 
we  were  underprivileged  or  anything  like 
that."  ' 

Mr.  EMsenhow^r  was  Indeed,  as  President 
Nixon  said  yesterday,  a  product  of  America's 
SOU  and  America^  ideals.  Mr.  Elsenhower  was. 
as  he  said  In  hl«  London  Oulld  Hall  speech 
In  1945.  from  tht  "heart  of  America." 

There  is  a  tenjdency  today  to  brush  aside 
the  qualities  th^t  were  so  much  a  part  of 
Mr.  Elsenhower  ^  something  of  value  only 
In  a  past,  unsoplllstlcated  and  simplistic  era. 
But  in  truth  thay  are  as  relevant  and  more 
needed  today  thain  ever  before  in  the  nation's 
history. 

And,  despite  tie  cynicism  and  the  skepti- 
cism that  is  pars  of  America  today,  the  vast 
majority  of  thejnation  holds  to  the  same 
beliefs  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  held — a  faith  In 
themselves  and  in  their  country  and  a  re- 
spect for  their  fejlow  man. 

Thetttfflculty  today,  as  it  has  been  in  other 
period*  "Of  this  country's  history.  Is  that  It  \b 
dlfflcult  to  hear  '  the  voice  of  this  majority 
above  the  shrill  |  shouts  of  thoae  who  seek 
confrontation  ratther  than  conference  and 
conciliation. 

President  Nlxaa,  In  the  eulogy  delivered 
yesterday  in  th^  Rotunda  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  siid  that  these  days  of  na- 
tional mourning  Should  also  be  days  of  gratl- 
tvide  for  the  inspiration  and  the  strength 
which  Mr.  Elsen^iower  has  given  his  coun- 
trymen. 

These  days  caii  be  something  more.  They 
can  be  days  of  r*ledlcatlon  to  the  baalc  be- 
liefs and  the  truths  that  were  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower's. They  ca^  be  the  time  of  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Elsenhower's  legacy  of  decency. 

Nothing,  in  a  patlon  so  divided  and  torn 
by  dissent,  could  be  a  flner  tribute  to  a  man 
who  believed  tha;  his  nation's  future  rested 
upon  its  moral  stj^ngth. 


[Prom     the     Philadelphia     (Pa.) 
M^ir.  30,  1969] 
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they  are,  but  which  are  nonetheless  the 
basis  of  Americans'  faith  In  their  country 
and  in  one  another. 

Ike,  as  the  American  family  called  him 
with  fond  familiarity,  trusted  his  country- 
men and  his  countrymen  trusted  him.  That 
relationship — the  affection,  confidence,  and 
respect — may  not  come  through  in  the  his- 
tory books.  Youngsters,  even  today,  may  not 
feel  It.  But  It  explains  a  great  deal  about 
the  America  of  the  nlneteen-flftlee,  about 
Mr.  Elsenhower's  years  in  the  Presidency, 
and  about  the  Inexhaustible  reservoir  of 
goodwill  on  which  he  drew  among  the  gen- 
eration of  World  War  n. 

It  was  this  great  confidence,  this  respect 
that  helped  to  elect  him  President:  Ameri- 
cans bad  ample  cause  to  remember  and  be 
grateful  for  the  servlcee  of  the  commander 
in  Europe  who  carried  such  massive  respon- 
sibilities In  the  battle  against  Nazi  evil  that 
threatened  this  nation  and  mankind. 

But  it  was  more  than  gratitude  or  the 
remembrance  of  past  glory  that  put  the  gen- 
eral in  the  White  House.  In  1952  the  Korean 
War  was  the  sort  of  agonizing  issue  that  the 
Vietnam  War  Is  today.  Americans  trusted 
Mr.  Elsenhower  to  find  a  solution  to  it.  They 
were  willing  to  accept  what  he  would  do  as 
necessary.  In  the  nation's  interests,  honor- 
able. 

And  something  else:  the  American  politi- 
cal atmosphere  was  also  befouled  then  by 
those  who  spread  fear,  hate  and  distrust  to 
gain  their  ends.  Mr.  Elsenhower  did  much 
to  clear  the  air  In  the  fifties  simply  because 
he  was  the  kind  of  man  he  was — towering 
above  the  demagogs  in  public  esteem,  re- 
strained, patient,  moderate  In  speech  and 
trusted. 

There  was  added  to  Mr.  Elsenhower's  world 
reputation  as  a  military  man  a  universal 
recognition  of  his  qualities  as  a  man  gen- 
uinely deslroiis  of  peace.  He  was  at  once 
able  to  inspire  caution  In  potential  aggres- 
sors to  extend  the  olive  branch.  His  country- 
men trusted  him  to  be  firm  without  being 
bellicose  and  peace-seeking  without  appeas- 
ing. 

Let  historians  deal  with  the  specifics  of  his 
political  leadership  and  of  his  Preeldency. 
To  his  nation,  and  to  the  world,  he  gave  a 
strength  of  leadership,  a  new  sense  of  rfr- 
solve.  And  although  he  sat  along  with  the 
great,  his  was  an  open  and  unassuming 
greatness  that  raised  him  to  a  place  above 
the  others. 

He  served  his  country  In  war  In  one  of 
the  highest  of  commands.  He  served  his  coun- 
try and  the  free  world  In  time  of  relative 
peace  and  in  the  most  powerful  office  in  the 
world.  The  "Eisenhower  Years"  may  blur 
with  the  passage  of  time,  but  the  quick  and 
friendly  grin  of  the  man  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. His  was  a  great  and  rare  gift,  the 
gift  of  measuring  problems  and  seeking  so- 
lutions in  terms  of  people. 

The  American  nation  mourns  a  great  sol- 
dier, a  high-minded  President,  a  good  and 
trusted  man. 


April  1J^,  1969 


WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  A  GIRL 
SCOUT 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OP   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  the  Girl 
Scouts  Is  one  of  the  finest  organizations 
in  this  country. 

I  am  proud  of  their  achievements  in 
my  district  and  at  this  point  place  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Girl  Scout  Con- 
nie Huskey.  of  Philadelphia,  Term.: 


Connie  Huskey,  of  Junior  Troop  133  of 
Philadelphia,  was  recent  winner  in  a  con- 
test in  which  she  wrote  a  paper  "What  It 
Means  To  Be  a  Girl  Scout."  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Huskey 
Route  1.  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Hal  McCrary  is 
troop  leader. 

Following  is  the  texture  of  Miss  Huskey'g 
paper : 

"It  means  to  be  a  friend  to  everybody  and 
to  be  kind  to  animals.  To  know  the  needs 
around,  as  to  what  you  can  do  to  help  your- 
self and  other  people.  To  grow  up  to  be  a  bet- 
ter citizen.  Scouting  gives  you  an  opportu- 
nlty  to  enjoy  outdoor  sports,  such  as  camping, 
hiking,  swimming,  canoeing,  bicycle  hiking, 
and  other  group  activities.  It  teaches  you  to 
be  thrifty  and  not  waste  your  money.  To  be 
considerate  and  thoughtful  of  others,  it 
gives  you  an  opportumty  to  meet  other  peo- 
ple. To  share  your  Ideas  with  other  people.  To 
tell  the  truth  so  people  will  have  faith  in 
you.  T©  obey  your  parents,  leaders,  and 
other  elderly  people.  To  be  cheerful  and 
happy.  In  all,  it  helps  us  to  be  better  people, 
to  form  a  better  world." 


PLOWSHARE.    POLITICS,    AND    THE 
PUBLIC  INTEREST 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALirORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
the  remarks  I  made  to  the  symposium  on 
the  Public  Health  Aspects  of  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosives,  on  April  8  in  Las 
Vegas,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Plowshare.  Poutics.  and  the  Public 
Intekest 

As  a  frletLd  and  strong  supporter  of  ttie 
Plowshare  Program,  I  am  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  to  come  here  this  evening  to 
speak  on  Its  behalf.  This  is  a  very  Imponant 
meeting  on  a  tremendously  interesting  sub- 
ject. It  is  especially  timely  for  a  variety 
of  reasons. 

First,  the  Senate's  recent  ratification  of 
the  Non-ProlUeratlon  Treaty  will  have  a 
positive,  long-term  Impact  on  world-wide 
interest  in  applications  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosives.  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  deals 
specifically  with  this  subject.  The  United 
States,  as  a  nuclear  weapons  nation,  prom- 
ises to  make  the  benefits  of  Plowshare  avail- 
able to  the  non-weap>ons  countries  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis. 

Second,  President  Nixon  has  indicated  he 
intends  to  pursue  the  Plowshare  program 
vigorously.  A  positive  Indication  of  this  was 
his  Instruction  to  AEC  Chairman  Glenn  Sea- 
borg  regarding  a  feasibility  study  of  blast- 
ing a  harbor  at  Cape  Keraudren  In  Australia. 
The  project  collapsed,  but  for  totally  non- 
nuclear  reasons.  Sentinel  Mining  Company 
withdrew  its  Interest  because  it  couldn't 
make  a  sale  to  the  Japanese  of  the  Iron  ore 
to  be  shipped  from  Keraudren.  But  Cape 
Hedland  and  Cap>e  Preston  are  emerging  as 
alternate  sites  for  alternate  companies.  An 
Australian  Plowshare  harbor  is  still  a  real 
possibility.  You  will  be  hearing  about  It  quite 
soon.  My  lips  are  sealed  for  now. 

Third,  The  Joint  Conmilttee  on  Atomic 
Energy  will  resume  hearings  shortly  on  the 
Commercial  Plowshare  Services  Bill.  As  you 
will  recall,  preliminary  hearings  were  held  on 
It  last  year,  and  I  think  the  committee  will 
broaden  its  view  and  look  Into  several  re- 
lated Issues  this  year.  I  am  confident  that 
passage  of  this  bill  and  the  Information  de- 
veloped during  the  hearings  will  have  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  pace  of  events  in  this 
field. 
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In  short,  we  are  approaching  a  period  of 
greatly  accelerated  progress  in  Plowshare  If 
certain  obstacles  are  overcome.  This  sym- 
posium win  contribute  Information,  par- 
ticularly In  the  public  health  area,  which  is 
a  prerequisite  to  a  broad  commercial  pro- 
gram. In  addition.  I  would  hope  that  any 
new  questions  raised  here  and  left  un- 
answered can  be  tackled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee at  Its  hearing. 

paOMISS  OF  THE  PLOWSHARE  PROGRAM 

It  Is  Interesting  to  me  that  the  papers 
being  presented  and  the  topics  being  covered 
at  this  meeting  are  similar  to  those  at  an- 
other seminar  about  12  years  ago.  That,  too, 
was  an  historic  meeting  for  Plowshare. 

In  1966,  one  of  the  periodic  Middle  East 
uprisings  blocked  off  the  Suez  Canal  to  In- 
ternational shipping.  With  the  patterns  of 
international  trade  disrupted.  serious 
thought  began  to  focus  on  alternatives  to 
and  substitutes  for  the  Suez  Canal.  Creative 
minds  at  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory 
came  up  with  one  of  the  better  Ideas:  namely. 
If  you  can't  get  through  the  existing  canal, 
dig  a  new  onel  And  do  It  with  nuclear  ex- 
plosives. 

A  year  later.  In  1967,  the  year  In  which  the 
first  underground  shot  was  ever  fired,  a 
"brainstorming"  symposium  was  organized 
at  LRL  to  examine  the  concept  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosives.  The  program  still  had  no 
name  and  very  little  money,  but  the  scien- 
tists were  certain  they  were  on  to  something 
Important.  Some  time  later.  I  don't  recall 
when,  Edward  Teller  succeeded  in  attaching 
the  Plowshare  name  to  It. 

Unlike  today's  symposium,  the  earlier  one 
was  cloaked  in  a  necessary  shroud  of  secrecy 
and  security. 

The  now-declassified  papers  of  1957  dem- 
onstrate the  remarkable  clarity  of  foresight 
possessed  by  these  Plowshare  pioneers.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  their  message  was  eco- 
nomics— how  to  Introduce  peaceful  nuclear 
explosives  Into  the  marketplace  at  costs  com- 
petitive with  conventional  industrial  proc- 
esses and  technology. 

All  three  categories  for  possible  use  were 
mentioned — eicorafton  technology  to  build 
canals,  harbors,  or  knock  down  geologic  ob- 
stacles: underground  engineering  for  petro- 
leum production,  gas  stimulation,  and  min- 
ing; and  scientific  applications  for  seismic 
studies,  neutron  sources  and  new  element 
production.  With  essentially  zero  experience 
In  below-surface  explosions  of  nuclear  size, 
the  participants  recognized  the  key  techni- 
cal problem  areas — radioactivity,  contain- 
ment and  ground  motion. 

SOME  OBSTACLES  TO  BE  CLEARED 

Today,  at  this  meeting,  we  are  seeing 
where  we  have  come  and  how  far  we  still 
have  to  go.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  we  have 
not  moved  ahead  In  this  field  as  fast  as  we 
might  have.  When  you  compare  progress  in 
reactor  development  with  that  In  Plowshare 
since,  say,  1960.  I  think  It  is  clear  that  Plow- 
share has  been  dragging. 

There  are  understandable  historical  rea- 
sons for  this.  In  the  first  place.  Plowshare 
was.  and  to  a  large  degree  still  is,  a  govern- 
ment reserve.  Industry,  the  potential  user, 
was  not  brought  in  at  the  beginning.  Only 
In  recent  years  have  we  seen  the  develop- 
ment of  private  Industrial  interest  In  specific 
applications.  Meanwhile,  classification,  pa- 
rental Jealousy  and  over-protectlveness — all 
human  frailties — have  played  their  delaying 
roles. 

Nor  for  the  first  decade  and  a  half  of  the 
nuclear  age  was  industry  particularly  alert 
to  Plowshare  opportuntles.  In  1958,  for  ex- 
ample. It  rejected  out-of-hand  a  Joint  AEC- 
Bureau  of  Mines  proposal  to  detonate  a 
Plowshare  explosion  in  the  oil  shale  of  Colo- 
rado. The  oil  companies  found  a  variety  of 
superficial  flaws  In  the  project,  without  ex- 
amining either  Its  underlying  concepts  or  its 
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potentials.  Later,  of  course,  the  nuclear  test 
moratorium  slowed  Plowshare  to  a  crawl  and 
hindered  establishing  a  rapport  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector.  But  that  is 
past  history.  There  Is  a  healthy  interest 
now. 

Probably  the  most  exasperating  obstacles  to 
progress  in  this  area  have  been  and  still  are 
thoee  so-called  "liberals"  whose  conscience 
pangs  cause  them  to  view  any  peaceful  ap- 
plication of  atomic  energy  In  terms  of  a 
mushroom  cloud.  It  strikes  me  as  Irrational 
that  these  people  are  offended  by  attempts 
to  develop  the  power  of  the  atom  for  man's 
benefit.  They  are  100%  for  foreign  aid  and 
the  Peace  Corps,  but  100%  against  foreign 
Plowshare  applications  and  200%  against  do- 
mestic ones.  To  hear  them  tell  It.  Plowshare, 
by  Itself.  Is  the  single  major  obstacle  to  total 
and  complete  world  disarmament. 

In  addition  to  the  assorted  professors, 
scientists,  lawyers  and  literati  who  whine 
over  Plowshare  for  philosophical  reasons,  a 
hard  core  of  Plowshare  opponents  seems  to 
have  developed  within  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  government  Itself — particularly  within 
the  Budget  Bureau,  the  State  Department 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Behind  the  scenes,  this  group  stren- 
uously fights  to  obstruct  every  attempt  at 
upgrading  the  program.  These  people  seem  to 
have  a  paranoiac  distrust  and  abhorrence  for 
Plowshare,  which  they  cannot  divorce  in  their 
minds  from  the  weapons  program.  I  am  sure 
Article  V  of  the  NPT.  which  gives  Plowshare 
international  respectability,  must  have 
broken  their  bleeding  hearts. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  program  general- 
ly has  strong  support  within  Congress,  in- 
dustry, the  AEC  and  In  most  comers  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  this  cUque  exercises  con- 
siderable clout  In  opposing  it,  by  budget 
constriction  and  otherwise.  For  example.  In 
early  1967,  the  Cabriolet  experiment  was  sum- 
marily cancelled  by  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion for  fear  of  upsetting  negotiations  on  the 
NPT  and  the  Latin  American  Treaty  on  a 
Nuclear  Free  Zone.  At  that  time,  I  made  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ques- 
tioning the  Judgment  that  led  to  this  deci- 
sion. It  is  totally  beyond  me  how  a  research 
program  aimed  at  developing  the  peaceful 
atom  could  be  construed  as  detrimental  to 
efforts  at  halting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Another  more  recent  example  concerns  the 
late,  lamented  Cape  Keraudren  project.  The 
AEC  was  directed  by  the  President  to  active- 
ly and  promptly  study  the  feasibility  of  the 
project.  Yet  this  same  anonymotis  brother- 
hood seemed  to  do  everything  within  Its 
power  to  prevent  the  Commission  from  get- 
ting any  money,  even  for  the  feasibility  study. 
Since  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
signed  in  1964.  they  have  never  ceased  for- 
warding overly-legallstlc  interpretations  cal- 
culated to  eliminate  the  posslblUty  of  Plow- 
share excavations.  The  Treaty  prohibits  a  na- 
tion from  "cavising  to  be  present  outside  Its 
national  boundaries"  radioactivity  from  a 
nuclear  explosive  device,  warlike  or  peaceful. 
They  claim  one  single  radioactive  atom  be- 
yond the  three-mile  limit  would  constitute  a 
violation.  Yet  all  of  our  standard  radiation 
protection  guides — even  those  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations— state  that  radiation  is  "not 
present"  when  its  measurable  amount  con- 
stitutes less  than  10%  of  the  established 
maximum  permissible  concentration.  Fur- 
ther, these  guides  relate  to  human  exposure, 
not  merely  to  abstract  presence. 

Based  on  evidence  which  admittedly  la 
somewhat  tenuous,  my  own  belief  is  that  the 
Soviets  are  anxious  to  remove  the  handcuffs 
of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  from  nuclear 
excavations.  They  have  plenty  of  geological 
cosmetology  which  is  In  their  self  Interest 
to  perform,  Just  as  we  do.  Since  any  treaty 
means  precisely  what  the  two  most  powerful 
signatory  nations  say  It  means.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  LTB  can  be  rapidly  brought 
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into  line  with  the  facts-of-peaceful-nuclear- 
exploslons-lDfc,  if  certain  people  In  our  own 
government  will  stop  throwing  up  artificial 
hurdles. 

WHAT    WE    HOPE    TO    DO    THROUGH    H.R.    477 

It  Is  accurate  to  say  that  without  the  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the 
Plowshare  program  might  have  been  success- 
fully sidetracked,  eventually  buried,  and 
never  heard  of  either  domestically  or  on  the 
international  scene  In  the  form  of  the  NPT'p 
Article  V  provisions.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
overcome  all  the  anti-Plowshare  forces  In  the 
government,  but  we  are  going  to  try  to  get 
Plowshare  off  the  back  burner  by  enacting 
H.R.  477.  the  Commercial  Plowshare  Services 
BiU.  This  bill  Is  co-sponsored  by  all  the  House 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and  a  Sen- 
ate companion  with  similar  bi-partisan  sup- 
port Is  expected  shortly. 

Under  present  law  the  Commission  Is  es- 
sentially confined  to  experiments  involving 
research  and  development.  Our  objective  is 
to  give  AEC  authority  to  make  Plowshare 
services  available  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Since,  under  terms  of  the  Non-ProUferation 
Treaty,  the  United  States  has  an  obUgation 
to  provide  conamercial  services  to  non- 
nuclear  nations,  the  new  legislation  Is  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  to  accommodate  for- 
eign as  well  as  domestic  customers. 

PLOWSHARE — A   BUSINESS 

As  AEC  gears  up  to  furnish  commercial 
Plowshare  services,  there  are  a  number  of 
business  decisions  and  business-like  proce- 
dures which  need  to  be  concluded.  There  are 
still,  of  course,  technical  areas  needing  addi- 
tional R&D — which  is  your  Job.  But  some  of 
the  procedural  and  poUcy  issues  before  us  in 
government  also  need  resolving: 

First,  exactly  what  the  government  Is  to 
furnish  under  the  category  of  "peaceful  nu- 
clear explosive  services"  must  be  defined,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  customer  and  his 
engineering  consultants  must  be  fixed.  With- 
in the  government,  a  management  structure 
must  be  established  to  coordinate  and  con- 
trol the  various  inputs  which  will  be  made  by 
AEC,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Interior 
Department  and  other  appropriate  govern- 
ment agencies. 

Second,  a  standard  line  of  devices  must  be 
established,  perhaps  12  to  18  In  number,  pro- 
viding a  reasonable  combination  of  yields  and 
other  characteristics.  After  this  initial  R&D 
effort,  it  will  be  impossible  to  tailor  each  shot 
minutely  to  a  customer's  particular  reqmre- 
ments.  The  government  cannot  be  expected 
to  involve  itself  in  new  R&D  expenses  every 
time  another  customer  comes  along.  The 
Non-proliferation  Treaty  requires  that  the 
charge  for  services  to  foreign  customers  ex- 
clude R&D  cost  and  that  the  services  be  sup- 
plied on  a  non-discriminatory  basis  between 
all  customers.  Since  this  makes  R&D  ex- 
penses unrecoverable,  the  only  way  they  can 
be  minimized  Is  by  the  standardization 
technique. 

Third,  a  price  list  must  be  posted  which 
the  NPT  requires  to  be  "reasonable"  and 
which,  in  any  event,  is  necessary  if  potential 
customers  are  to  know  enough  about  their 
costs  to  make  rational  decisions. 

Fourth,  m  the  case  of  foreign  customers, 
we  must  re-examine  our  agreements  for  co- 
operation, under  which  U.S.  and  other  na- 
tions spell  out  the  extent  of  their  nuclear 
collaboration,  to  make  sure  that  special  re- 
quirements as  to  Plowshare  are  covered.  I 
have  In  mind  such  things  as  retention  of  the 
devices  under  U.S.  custody  and  control,  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  responsiblUtles.  UabU- 
Ity  questions,  compliance  with  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  NPT  and  similar 
topics  requiring  orderly  separation  of  respon- 
sibilities. 

Fifth.  In  the  case  of  domestic  customers, 
we  shall  have  tc  establish  regulatory  con- 
trol measures  not  uuUke  those  that  apply  to 
nuclear  power  reactors  and  resolve  Jurisdlc- 
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tional  questions 
local  govemmen  s 


between  federal,  srtate  and 


RECTTl-A' riON    AND    CONTROL 

This  area  of  regulation  and  control  Is  as 
Important  to  ths  formation  of  an  Industry 
as  price,  technology  or  any  other  factor.  I 
foresee  the  AEC  as  the  executive  agent  for 
the  government  for  this  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion to  developing  the  devices  and  furnish- 
ing the  explosives  services.  AEC's  role  Is 
likely  to  Include  the  following: 

Absolute  control  of  nuclear  explosives 
until  their  detonation. 

Protection  of  the  public  from  harm 
caused  by  radloi  ctlvlty  or  seismic  damage 
at  the  time  of  dirtonatlon. 

Protection  of  tl  le  public  from  harm  caused 
by  radioactivity    jresent  In  any  commercial 
product  resulting   from  a  nuclear  explosion. 
Protection  fron  physical  damage  to  build- 
ings or  structures . 

In  assuming  this  regulatory  role,  the  AEC 
should  be  cognlzmt  of  several  characteris- 
tics of  the  Indus  :rles  most  likely  to  be  in- 
volved In  commer:lal  applications  of  nuclear 
explosives.  Indus  ;rles  such  as  natural  gas 
are  already  hlghlj  regulated.  The  PPC  strict- 
ly controls  the  gas  pipeline  Industry. 
It  typtcsUy  requires  two  years  to  proc- 
ess ai>-appllcat  on  for  development,  of 
new  gas  fields,  co mectlons  to  existing  pipe- 
lines, construction  of  new  pipelines  and  es- 
tablishment of  tie  rate  structure  for  gas 
from  such  a  field. 

Other  agencies  are  Involved  In  the  safety 
aspects  of  pipeline  construction  and  opera- 
tion. The  recent  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
blowout  bears  wl  mess  to  the  government's 
present  multl-ag(  ncy  Involvement  in  en- 
vironmental pollution,  and  points  to  an 
ever-expanding  gcvemmental  role  In  safety 
and  pollution  aspects  of  Industry. 

The  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the 
AEC  should  recognize  that  it  Is  moving  Into 
an  area  already  strongly  controlled  by  gov- 
ernment, and  thit  only  those  additional 
controls  necessary  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  need  be  InstUuted.  Its  function  as  to 
existing  controls  should  be  that  of  a  coor- 
dinator In  these  purlpheral  areas. 

A  possible  scenai  lo  of  the  AEC's  Plowshare 
regulatory  role  co  ild  go  like  this:  The  In- 
dustrial applicant  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit a  detailed  prcposal  for  the  project  in- 
cluding the  equlvilent  of  a  reactor  safety 
analysis  report  w:ilch  evaluates  in  detail 
radioactive  and  s«lsmlc  safety  at  the  time 
of  detonation  as  well  as  possible  product 
radiological  contarilnatlon.  The  AEC  would 
then  conduct  a  detailed  review  of  the  pro- 
posed project  In  tae  same  way  reactor  ap- 
plications are  reviewed.  This  review  would 
be  in  parallel  witli  other  government  regu- 
latory reviews  so  tHat  the  already  excessive 
regulatory  times  are  not  further  extended 
by  the  AEC  process .  Assuming  AEC  approval 
of  the  application,  jrovision  probably  should 
be  made  for  a  puMlc  hearing.  Our  options 
are  either  to  provide  a  mandatory  hearing 
in  all  eases,  or  Just  on  request  from  affected 
members  of  the  public. 

Once  the  project  has  been  approved,  the 
Commission  and  thi  t  licensee  would  negotiate 
a  contract  covering  the  detonation  services, 
explosives  and  arrangements  for  adequate 
insurance  coverage.  .Preceding  the  detonation 
Itself,  the  AEC  wcjuld  have  to  perform  or 
coordinate  Inspectlo  os  from  the  public  health 
and  safety  standpclnt  and  assure  that  all 
emplacement  and  si  emmlng  procedures  have 
been  properly  perfomed.  Pinal  legal  permis- 
sion then  would  be  ^Iven  for  detonation.  Pol- 
lowing  the  shot,  thejAEC  would  be  required  to 
retain  control  of  the  area  as  necessary  to  pro- 
tect public  health  a^d  safety. 

The  foregoing  is  n  ot  Intended  as  a  compre- 
hensive description  ( if  the  probable  Plowshare 
regulatory  picture,  Jut  It  does  Indicate  the 
kind  of  conslderatU  ns  Involved  and  imder- 
lines  the  fact  that  large-scale  applications 
of  Plowshare  technology  are  going  to  require 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

carefully    designed    and    Intelligently    ad- 
ministered procedures. 

DIVORCING      PLOWSHARZ      BUSINESS      FROM      THE 
WEAPONS    EFFORT 
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At  this  point  I  am  going  to  start  treading 
on  some  toes  In  the  AEC  in  general  and  at 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  In  peir- 
tlcular.  For  I  do  not  see  how  Plowshare  can 
really  succeed  unless  the  responsibility  for 
its  peaceful  explosives  devices  and  their  use 
Is  divorced  from  the  weapons  program,  which 
has  an  entirely  different  underlying  philos- 
ophy. 

In  Plowshare,  the  primary  emphasis  will 
have  to  be  on  economics.  In  this  competitive 
field  economics  Is  crucial.  A  Plowshare  device 
does  not  have  to  be  the  most  efficient  nuclear 
device  ever  built.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  the 
smallest  or  the  lightest.  It  must  be  safe  and 
it  must  be  clean.  But  It  does  not  have  to 
possess  the  ruggednesa,  reliability  and  other 
characteristics  of  a  warhead.  Since  It  is  not  a 
weapon,  it  will  have  to  be  designed,  handled 
and  used  with  the  unique  requirements  of  its 
users  in  mind.  These  users  are  not  the  Army. 
Navy  and  Air  Force.  They  are  civilians  pursu- 
ing their  economic  enterprises  in  a  cost  com- 
petitive environment. 

Prom  Its  Inception,  Plowshare  has  been  a 
step-child  of  the  weapons  program,  both  at 
LRL.  the  Nevada  Op)eratlons  OfBce  and  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site.  Until  the  recent  series  of 
Plowshare  tests — Gasbuggy,  Cabriolet.  Buggy 
and  Schooner — this  dependence  was  desir- 
able. If  not  absolutely  necessary,  even  though 
a  side-effect  has  been  to  associate  the  weap- 
ons and  Plowshare  programs  together  In  the 
public  mind.  Now  the  time  has  come  to  sepa- 
rate the  two,  both  in  the  public  mind  and  as 
to  technical  objectives. 

LRL,  NEVOO  and  NTS  from  their  Inception 
have  been  dedicated  almost  exclusively  to 
weapon  devices  and  tests.  They  are  geared  up 
to  satisfy  one  customer — DOD.  They  have 
been  a  very  efficient  operation  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  we  can  be  thankful  as  a  nation 
for  that.  But  they  are  not  geared  up — tech- 
nically or  philosophically — to  satisfy  effi- 
ciently the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company,  the 
Austral  OH  Company,  the  Kennecott  Copper 
Corporation,  or  other  Plowshare  customers. 

These  weapons  organizations  are  so  tra- 
ditionally geared  to  conducting  test  pro- 
grams for  military  weapon  systems  that  cost 
is  of  minor  Importance.  On  something  as 
vital  to  our  security  as  weapons  R&D.  we 
can't  afford  to  quibble  over  a  few  dollars.  But 
this  basic  attitude  is  incompatible  with  the 
Plowshare  program,  where  you  must  quibble 
over  pennies.  If  they  don't  develop  economic 
explosives  and  emplacement  methods,  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  Plowshare  program 
will  become  academic  because  Industrial  In- 
terest will  vanish. 

The  weapons  scientists  at  LRL  have  an 
entirely  different  set  of  values  than  does  the 
Plowshare  group.  Yet  during  the  execution 
period  for  any  Plowshare  event,  responsibility 
is  transferred  to  the  weapons  jjeople.  There 
is  even  some  evidence  that  Plowshare  Is  little 
more  than  a  nuisance  to  the  weapons  or- 
ganizations, and  that  they  conduct  Plow- 
share tests  In  the  same  extensive  and  ex- 
pensive manners  that  weapons  test  proce- 
dures dictate. 

As  an  example,  the  LRL  Plowshare  engi- 
neering group  formulated  an  operational 
plan  for  the  Cape  Keraudren  project  that 
Involved  operating  from  a  ship  anchored 
offshore.  Maximum  preparation  of  the  ex- 
plosive would  be  done  at  LRL  before  trans- 
portation to  Australia  by  ship.  At  the  site, 
operational  personnel  would  be  housed  and 
fed  on  board  the  same  ship.  The  emplace- 
ment of  the  explosives  would  be  done  from 
the  ship,  utilizing  barge-mounted  cranes. 
The  vessel  would  then  move  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance, and  the  row  charge  of  explosives  fired 
by  a  radio  link.  This  procedure  could  save 
$15  million  over  conventional  land-based 
operations    with    air    transportation   of    the 


explosives,  amounUng  perhaps  to  15%  to 
20%  of  the  total  project  cost.  But  the  entire 
concept  was  vetoed  by  the  weapons  test 
group  for  the  apparent  reason  that  they  sim- 
ply "don't  do  things  that  way." 

I  don't  have  any  specific  recommendations 
to  make  in  this  area  tonight,  but  I  think  it 
Is  something  we  all  can  think  about— par- 
tlcularly  within  AEC.  And  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee should  devote  some  careful  attention 
to  it  during  the  hearings.  We  could  consider 
whether  the  Plowshare  program  should  be 
transferred  to  the  oversight  of  another  field 
office,  such  as  San  Francisco  or  Grand  Junc- 
tion. An  Independent  Plowshare  group  could 
have  complete  responsibility  for  the  design 
and  fabrication  of  explosives,  the  conduct 
of  experiments,  and  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mercial  service  Itself.  It  would  separate 
weapons  and  Plowshare  philosophically  and 
poUtlcally,  and  it  would  assure  that  the 
program  is  responsive  to  the  civilian  user's 
technical  and  economic  requirements. 

PLOWSHARE   AND   PUBLIC   RELATIONS 

Before  I  leave  you  this  evening,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  public 
relations  aspects  of  this  program.  Despite 
the  fact  that  we  vrtll  be  conducting  these 
events  In  very  remote  and  unpopulated 
areas,  it  still  will  be  necessary  to  conduct  an 
active  PR  •campaign  to  demonstrate  the 
benefits  to  be  achieved.  I  think  the  unfor- 
tunate experience  with  Project  Ketch,  where 
opposition  from  the  public  and  state  offi- 
cials caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  applica- 
tion. Is  an  example  of  the  contlniUng  need 
to  emphasize  ^  the  benefits  to  society.  We 
found  during  the  early  days  of  the  reactor 
development  program  that  winning  public 
support  and  defusing  the  nut-fringe  must 
start  early  In  the  project  and  continue  ac- 
tively. For  example,  with  an  underground  en- 
gineering shot.  If  we  coxild  show  convincingly 
how  this  type  of  mining  does  not  deface  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  as  does  strip  mining, 
we  might  even  end  up  with  the  Sierra  Club 
on  our  side. 

I  don't  think  It  Is  possible  to  overempha- 
size the  importance  of  developing  public 
support  for  Plowshare.  Given  a  clear,  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  potenUal  benefits  and  the 
high  level  of  scientific  precautions  being 
taken,  the  public  will  not  be  imduly  alarmed 
about  possible  hazards.  For  its  part.  Industry 
must  do  Its  homework  well  and  promptly  re- 
spond to  public  Inquiry  and  hesitation.  When 
this  Is  done,  this  nation  and  the  world  will 
be  able  to  glean  the  vast  benefits  available 
by  applying  this  new  engineering  tool  to 
man's  advantage  Instead  of  his  destruction. 


DWIGHT  DAVTD  EISENHOWER 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  31, 1969 


April  lU,  1969 


Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  leaves 
all  Americans  with  a  deep  sense  of  grief 
and  sorrow. 

Yet  there  is  also  a  feeling  of  quiets 
pride  in  the  very  full  and  very  rich  life 
which  he  lived. 

It  was  my  honor  to  serve  under  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  as  a  navigator  in  the 
Army  Air  Force  in  Europe  during  World 
Warn. 

I  was  privileged  to  visit  with  our  for- 
mer President  in  1967,  when  he  greeted 
Republican  freshmen  at  his  home  in 
Gettysburg. 

I  was  struck  by  his  modesty,  by  the 
clarity  of  his  mind,  by  his  intellectual 


articulation  of  basic  truth,  by  the  force 
of  his  expressions,  and  by  his  constant 
consideration  for  those  of  us  around  him. 

Soldier  and  statesman,  his  life  was  one 
of  distinguished  and  disciplined  devotion 
to  service. 

Ike's  life  and  achievements  and  the 
high  principles  for  which  he  stood  will 
continue  to  serve  over  the  years  as  an 
inspiration  to  us  all. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Eisenhower 
and  family  at  their  great  loss. 


CONGRESSMAN  DANIEL  OP  DAN- 
VILLE: A  TOUCH  OF  ALGER,  AND 
A  FOUR-POINT  PROGRAM  FOR 
SUCCESS 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
freshmen  Members  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  W.  C.  "Dan"  Daniel,  of  Vir- 
ginia, is  a  former  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion. 

In  his  term  as  national  commander,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  widely  traveled  and 
active  holders  of  that  important  office. 
During  the  course  of  his  tenure,  he  made 
more  than  700  speeches  and  is  widely 
recognized  throughout  the  country  for 
his  active  interest  in  military  affairs, 
service  to  veterans,  and  as  an  eloquent 
exponent  of  patriotism. 

Not  all  of  us,  however,  are  familiar 
with  the  totality  of  Dan's  activities  and 
I  would,  therefore,  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  very  fine  article 
which  appeared  in  the  February  edition 
of  the  Commonwealth  magazine  which  is 
the  monthly  publication  of  the  Virginia 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Our  col- 
league, Dan  Daniel,  is  the  current  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  State  chamber  and 
prior  to  his  election  to  Congress  last 
November,  he  served  as  a  member  of  Vir- 
ginia's Greneral  Assembly. 

Dan  has  had  a  colorful  and  active  ca- 
reer and  has  come  to  Congress  at  a  time 
when  his  background  and  experience  can 
be  most  useful  to  this  body  and  to  the 
Nation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and,  typical 
of  his  usual  performance,  he  has  quickly 
assumed  an  important  role  in  that  com- 
mittee's activities.  He  is  well  liked  among 
his  colleagues  and  highly  respected  by  all 
who  know  him.  Indicative  of  his  fine 
qualities  of  leadership  is  the  fact  that  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  group  of 
freshman  Members  of  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  and  has  lost  no 
time  in  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
total  operations  of  the  Congress. 

I  commend  the  article  from  the  Com- 
monwealth magazine  to  the  reading  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  include 
it  herein  with  my  remarks: 
Congressman  Daniel  of  Danville  :  A  Touch 

OF  Alger,  and  a  Pottr-Point  Program  for 

Success 

(By  MelvUle  Carico) 

President  NUon  made  a  speech  at  a  break- 
fast for   newspaper  editors   In  Washington, 
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DC.  In  the  19508  and  afterwards  Marlon 
Saunders,  editor  of  the  Danville  Register, 
found  himself  in  a  small  group  chatting  with 
the  then  Vice  President.  Saunders  casually 
asked  Nixon  If  he  happened  to  know  Dan 
Daniel,  then  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  from  Saunders"  home 
town. 

"Oh  yes,"  Nixon  replied.  He  recalled  hav- 
ing met  Daniel  at  Legion  conventions  which 
he  had  addressed  and  then  added:  "He's  the 
kind  of  young  man  we  need  In  Congress." 

"Dan  Daniel  is  a  Democrat,"  Saunders  ad- 
vised Nixon. 

"That  doesn't  matter.  He's  the  kind  of 
young  man  we  need  In  Congress,"  Nixon 
replied. 

Voters  in  Virginia's  5th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, where  agriculture  and  Industry  are 
combining  harmoniously  Into  a  prosperous 
economy,  apparently  felt  the  same  way  last 
November  as  Nixon   did  years   ago. 

Daniel,  then  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  and  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Dan  River  Mills, 
won  the  House  seat  which  since  1953  had 
been  held  by  former  Gov.  William  M.  ("Bill") 
Tuck  who,  at  72,  wanted  to  retire  from 
public  life. 

And,  m  winning,  Daniel  got  more  votes 
than  his  Republican  opponent  and  an  inde- 
pendent combined — a  remarkable  political 
feat  when  projected  against  the  political  tur- 
moil that  gripped  Virginia  last  fall. 

It  is  even  more  remarkable,  almost 
unbelievable,  personal  story  of  success  in 
an  age  that  scoffs  at  Horatio  Alger  for  a 
man  born  54  years  ago  one  of  eight  children 
of  a  tenant  farmer  near  Chatham. 

His  resignation  as  assistant  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Dan  River  MUls  before 
going  to  Washington  symbolized  this  success. 
He  started  as  a  laborer  in  the  dye  house  at 
40  cents  an  hour,  having  gotten  the  Job  be- 
cause of  his  brawn. 

He  plans  to  serve  out  his  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  expires  in  April,  unless  a  con- 
flict should  develop  with  his  duties  in  Wash- 
ington. 

He  had  to  resign,  too.  as  Danville's  repre- 
sentative in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
where,  in  eight  years,  he  reached  the  "inner 
circle"  of  legislators  who  provide  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  leadership  and  creative  think- 
ing. 

He  was  on  four  major  House  committees — 
Privileges  and  Elections.  Education.  General 
Laws,  and  Finance.  There  are  many  mem- 
bers who  would  give  their  eye  teeth  to  be 
on  even  one  of  these  committees  which, 
together,  handle  nearly  all  of  the  Important 
legislation. 

Daniel  carries  to  Washington  a  business 
background  gained  from  his  years  with  Dan 
River  Mills  and  as  frequent  spokesman  for 
the  entire  southern  textile  industry,  par- 
ticularly on  tariffs  and  world  marketing:  a 
farm  background  growing  out  of  his  boy- 
hood and  his  years  in  the  farm  district:  an 
enviable  knowledge  of  world  affairs  gleaned 
through  years  of  coming  up  through  the 
ranks  of  the  American  Legion  to  national 
commander,  and  of  travel  as  a  member  of 
the  President's  People-to-People  Commit- 
tee. 

His  experiences  have  led  him  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  economic  foreign 
aid  but.  at  the  same  time,  he  feels  Virginia 
and  the  South  have  great  opportunities  In 
developing  foreign  marksts  lor  their  prod- 
ucts. ,  „ 

John  T.  Connor,  then  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce appointed  Daniel  to  the  Regional  Ex- 
port Council  in  1965  and  In  1967.  he  spent 
three  weeks  In  Europe  with  Gov.  MUls  E. 
Godwin  Jr.  participating  In  Virginia's  first 
overseas  trade  mission  to  acquaint  European 
markets  with  the  State's  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products  and  Its  tourist  at- 
tractions. ^^  o 
"We  cannot  continue  to  shoulder  the  fl- 
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nanclal  burdens  of  the  world,"  Daniel  said 
In  a  speech  on  the  Marshall  Plan. 

He  wants  to  see  the  Merchant  Marine 
expanded  and  Is  worried  over  what  has  been 
the  reluctance  of  the  United  States  to  build 
nuclear-powered  merchant  vessels.  "We  are 
losing  the  wet  war  of  the  sea,"  Daniel  warned 
In  one  campaign  speech. 

During  his  campaign  for  a  seat  In  Con- 
gress he  talked  often  about  the  rising  crime 
rate,  the  looting  and  burning  in  the  cities. 
In  the  General  Assembly,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  State  Crime  Commission. 

The  time  has  come  to  be  harsh  with 
those  who  refuse  to  live  with  the  organized 
rules  of  society."  Daniel  said  in  a  recent 
speech.  And  In  another,  he  suggested  that 
"We  are  the  victims  of  an  era  of  permissive- 
ness." 

Daniel,  like  many  of  the  Southern  con- 
gressmen who  are  returning  to  Washing- 
ton, win  be  raising  questions  about  some  of 
the  leftover  programs  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration Involving  millions  of  dollars  In 
appropriations,  including  the  "War  on 
Poverty." 

"No  one  wants  to  stop  worthwhile  re- 
habilitation programs  which  wlU  help  to 
eradicate  povertv,  but  you  and  I  realize  that 
in  the  name  of  fighting  poverty  a  multitude 
of  sins  have  been  committed,  and  I  say  that 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue,"  Dan- 
iel declared  In  a  campaign  speech. 

Based  on  his  own  experiences,  Daniel  is 
convinced  that  the  key  to  success  Is  four- 
fold: education,  discipline,  training,  and 
work.  They  paid  off  for  him,  because  there  is 
nothing  in  his  boyhood  background,  using 
today's  widely  accepted  yardsticks,  that 
would   be    considered    encouraging. 

During  the  depression  of  the  1930s,  he  was 
m  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  when 
he  applied  for  his  first  Job  at  Dan  River  Mills 
he  had  not  finished  high  school.  Only  his 
size,  a  strapping  200  pounds,  got  him  a  Job. 
A  longtime  friend  of  Daniel's,  a  newspaper 
man,  says  he  believes  Daniel  took  the  first 
big  step  when  Dan  River  Mills  put  in  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  high  school  classes  for  Its 
employes.  Daniel  was  the  first  to  sign  up. 
Many  fellow  workers  were  not  Interested.  He 
was  the  valedictorian  of  the  plant's  first 
graduating  class— an  event  that  led  to  a  Job 
In  the  company's  personnel  department. 

Daniel  had  been  a  patient  In  the  tuber- 
culosis sanatorium  at  Blue  Ridge.  In  fact. 
It  was  there  that  he  met  Mrs.  Daniel,  the 
former  Miss  Ruby  McGregor  of  Pittsylvania 
County,  who  was  working  there.  He  has  been 
cured. 

When  World  War  II  started.  Daniel  tried  to 
volunteer  five  times,  was  rejected  five  times 
because  of  his  lung  condition.  He  finally  got 
into  the  Navy  on  the  sixth  try,  but  was  soon 
discharged  because  of  the  lung  condition 
which  five  times  before  had  kept  him  out. 

Tobacco  farmers  in  Virginia  have  a  Con- 
gressman who  can  question  the  government's 
anti-smoking  campaign. 

"I'm  the  only  one  in  my  family  who  didn't 
smoke  and  I'm  the  only  one  who  had  any 
lung  trouble,"  Daniel  often  says. 

Daniel  was  first  appointed  by  President 
Elsenhower  to  membership  on  the  President's 
People-to-People  Committee,  and  In  the  faU 
of  1959.  he  went  to  Russia  to  assess  the 
feasibility  of  this  concept  toward  Improving 
foreign  relations.  In  1956.  he  had  been  on  a 
similar  mission  to  the  Arab  countries;  in  1959. 
to  the  NATO  countries  of  Western  Europe 
and  Israel.  Then.  In  1960,  he  went  to  Mexico: 
m  1961  to  Canada.  He  has  been  to  Vietnam 
twice  and  he  did  not  miss  the  opportunity 
to  seek  out  Virginia  boys  on  the  battle  lines. 

"I  don't  believe  you  can  buy  friends  over 
the  bargln  counter,"  Daniel  says.  In  world  af- 
fairs he  says,  the  United  States  must  always 
be  able  to  deal  from  a  position  of  strength.  As 
for  the  leadership  in  Russia.  Daniel  says,  "A 
Commtmlst  Is  never  more  dangerous  than 
when  he  smiles  to  shake  hands." 
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Many  honors  ha(ve  come  Daniel's  way — the 
Star  of  Italian  SolHtarlty  (First  Class) .  given 
by  Italy  to  forelgjners  who  have  performed 
outstanding  achievements  for  the  Italian 
nation;  the  Croix  de  Merit,  by  the  Republic 
of  France  for  worlfl  on  the  President's  People- 
to-Poople  Commlt|tee;  the  Service  to  Man- 
kind Award,  by  the  Sertoma  Clubs:  the  Mili- 
tary Cross,  by  thi  Virginia  Division  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy;  the 
Distinguished  Vlrflnlan  Award,  by  Virginia 
Exchange  Clubs,  ^nlel  Is  a  Baptist,  Legion- 
naire. Klwanlan,  E|k,  and  Mason,  In  addition, 
he's  an  excellent  ^  golfer  who,  friends  say. 
shoots  m  the  708  0olf  is  the  Daniels'  recrea- 
tion. They  have  a  fnarrled  son  who  works  for 
the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board  (ABC) 
In  Danville. 

One  day  during:  the  campaign,  a  reporter 
asked  Daniel  what  he  thinks.  In  the  light  of 
the  myriad  problems  facing  the  nation  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  the  biggest  challenge 
the  United  States  faces  in  the  years  ahead. 

"To  keep  Amerlcti  America,"  he  replied. 
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Mr.  FINDLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  King 
Hussein  of  Jordim  has  long  been  ad- 
mired in  this  cojuntry  for  his  courage, 
vision  and  steadfastness.  Now,  in  a  bril- 
liant and  well -reasoned  speech  before 
the  National  Prets  Club,  he  has  clearly 
shown  that  he  is  a  statesman  of  the  Qrst 
rank.  His  eloquent  and  moving  plea  for 
peace  and  the  moderate  and  reasonable 
terms  offered  by  the  Arab  States  are  im- 
pressive evidence  that  many  Arabs  sin- 
cerely and  genuinely  desire  peace  with 
Israel.  Because  of  the  timeliness  of  his 
remarks,  I  insert  jexcerpts  from  his  talk, 
as  reported  in  thie  New  York  Times,  in 
the  Record  at  thl$  point  in  my  remarks: 
Excerpts  PbJqm  Hussein  Talk 
For  18  months — since  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  the  Secxirl^y  Council  Resolution  of 
22d  November,  196t7.  and  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Gunnar  Jarrlag,  as  the  United  Nations 
Special  Represental  ive,  there  have  been  no 
recognizable  signs  (if  progress  toward  a  just 
and  peaceful  solution. 

This  has  been  a  surprise  to  me  because 
from  the  very  beg  nnlng  Jordan's  attitude 
had  been  a  posltiv^  one.  We  have  from  the 
outset  agreed  to  a<^ept  every  single  one  of 
the  principles  of  the  resolution  and  so  indeed 
has  the  United  Arab  Republic.  We  are  still 
waiting  for  Israel  tc  do  the  same. 

Consider  this,  foi  example:  If,  before  the 
war.  on  the  First  cf  June,  1967.  the  Arabs 
had  agreed  to  terminate  the  state  of  bellig- 
erency with  Israel,  to  provide  her  with  guar- 
anteed access  to  Stiarm  el  Sheik  and  the 
Suez  Canal,  to  recognize  her  right  to  live 
in  peace  and  security,  and  to  agree  to  pro- 
visions which  would  Anally  solve  the  refugee 
problem — If  the  Anibs  had  agreed  to  such 
terms  on  the  First  of  June,  1967.  such  a 
move  would  have  b€  en  so  dramatic  and  such 
a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  that 
Israel  would  very  likely  have  found  it  Im- 
poeslble  not  to  ackncwiedge  the  magnanimity 
of  the  offer:  and  so  would  everyone  else  In 
the  world. 

The  fact  of  the  Blatter  is  that  the  Arabs 
are  making  Israel  thjat  same  offer  today,  and 
the  Israelis  are  rejecting  It. 
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STKKSSES  1B6T  V.N.    RXSOLTTTION 

Future  peace  in  the  Middle  Bast  must 
stand  or  fall  on  the  implementation  of  the 
November  '67  United  Nations  reaoluUon.  We 
have  agreed  to  abide  by  its  provisions,  and 
so  far  the  Israelis  have  refused  to  do  so. 

Their  contention  that  "negotiation  direct- 
ly" between  the  parties  Involved  Is  essential 
to  agreement  is  a  rather  curious  and  "ar- 
bitrary" position. 

•  •  •    ■  •  • 

SEES  A  NZED  rOR  SPEED 

I  predict  that  If  progress  toward  a  solu- 
tion is  not  made  within  the  next  very  few 
months,  not  only  will  no  one  be  willing  or 
in  a  position  to  talk  about  peace,  but  no 
outside  force,  even  with  the  best  of  In- 
tentions, will  be  able  to  divert  the  area 
from  permanent  oonfllet  and  eventual  war. 

Perhaps  unwillingness  to  give  up  the  ter- 
ritory Israel  overran  during  the  war  Is  not 
the  only  reason  she  is  unwilling  to  accept 
the  United  Nations  resolution — and  that  Is 
the  provision  concerning  the  Palestine 
refugees. 

These  were  people  who  were  driven  from 
their  homes  during  wartime.  Their  homes 
and  their  land  are  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
And  they  don't  want  to  find  refuge  In  an- 
other country  They  want  to  go  back  to 
their  homeland. 

Can  anything  be  done  about  It?  Not  by 
anyone  but  Israel.  They  have  traditionally 
taken  the  position  that  the  Palestinian  refu- 
gee problem  is  not  their  problem — that  It  Is 
up  to  their  fellow  Arabs  to  look  after  them. 

WOULD  NOT  STOP  GUEBRILLAS 

The  danger  of  the  refugee  problem  is  not 
a  question  of  looking  after  their  physical 
needs.  The  United  Nations,  with  generous  aid 
from  the  United  States,  has  been  doing  this 
for  almost  a  score  of  years.  It  is  a  question 
of  their  rights.  Once  these  rights  have  been 
restored — by  Israel's  acceptance  of  their  right 
to  ret>atrlatlon  or  compensation — then  the 
final  step  toward  peace  will  not  be  far  off. 

That  is  why  when  I  am  asked  "Why  don't 
you  stop  the  fedayeen.  the  commandos.  In 
their  raids  against  Israel?"  I  reply,  "I  would 
stop  them."  It  Is  their  land  that  the  Israelis 
are  occupying  and  they  see  no  way  out  for 
them  except  to  struggle  to  achieve  their 
rights." 

Again  about  the  commandos.  I  am  fre- 
quently asked.  "What  good  does  It  do  you  to 
seek  a  peaceful  solution  when  members  of 
the  resistance  forces  say  they  will  not  ac- 
cept it?"  And  my  answer  to  that  Is  simply 
this:  "There  Is  no  difference  In  my  aim  in 
seeking  a  peaceful  settlement  and  their  aim 
In  a  settlement  by  conflict." 

It  is  the  Intolerable  situation  that  pro- 
duces the  commandos,  not  the  commandos 
who  provoke  the  situation. 

ASKS  PART  or  JERUSALEM 

There  Is  no  basis  for  any  negotiation, 
since  Israel  has  not  yet  accepted  the  [U.N.) 
resolution.  This  would  require  that  Israel 
realize  that  she  must  withdraw  her  troops 
from  all  the  territories  which  she  occupied 
in  June.  1967. 

Moreover,  any  plan  for  withdrawal  must 
Include  our  greetest  city — our  spiritual  capi- 
tal, the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem.  To  us — Chris- 
tian and  Moselm  Arab  alike — Jemsalem  is  as 
sacred  as  It  is  to  the  Jews.  And  we  cannot 
envision  any  settlement  that  does  not  In- 
clude the  return  of  the  Arab  part  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  to  us  with  all  our  holy 
places. 

*  •  •  •  • 

In  conclusion,  may  I  sum  up  for  you  Just 

what   It   Is   that   we   are   prepared   to  offer 

Israel?  And  this  I  am  speaking  for  President 

Nasser  as  well  as  for  myself. 
On  our  part,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  the 

following  as  a  basis  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
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peace,  in  accordance  with  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution. 

1.  The  end  of  all  belligerency. 

2.  Respect  for  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and  political 
independence  of  all  states  in  the  area. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  to  live 
in  peace  within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries free  from  threats  or  acts  of  war. 

4.  Guarantees  for  all  the  freedom  of  navi- 
gation through  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  and  the 
Suez  Canal. 

5.  Guaranteeing  the  territorial  inviolabil- 
ity of  all  states  In  the  area  through  what- 
ever measures  necessary  Including  the  es- 
tablishment of  demilitarized  zones. 

6.  Accepting  a  Just  settlement  of  the 
refugee  problem. 

In  return  for  these  considerations,  our  sole 
demand  upon  Israel  is  the  withdrawal  of  its 
armed  forces  from  all  territories  occupied 
In  the  June,  1967,  war.  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  se- 
curity council  resolution. 

The  challenge  that  these  principles  pre- 
sent is  that  Israel  may  have  either  peace  or 
territory — but   she   can   never   have   both. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Congress  must  act  soon  to  reform  our 
current  tax  system.  Over  the  past  months 
I  have  studied  various  components  of  the 
Federal  Government's  fiscal  programs, 
and  today  I  submitted  for  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a 
statement  outlining  my  positions  on  tax 
reform,  surtax    extension,    and    overall 
Government  spending.   I  now  present 
that  statement  for  the  Record: 
Statement    on    Tax    Reform    J^resenttd   to 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means  by  Repre- 
sentative Oeorgx  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  April  14, 
1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  all  over  America  the 
uproar  over  our  current  tax  system  steadily 
grows  in  intensity.  And  a  few  pertinent 
statistics  Indicate  why  I  think  there's  good 
reason  for  such  griping.  For  example,  since 
1958:  the  average  American  pays  76%  more 
taxes  to  all  government  units — federal,  state 
and  local:  but,  average  per  capita  Income  has 
risen  only  56<7r;  and.  consumer  prices  have 
climbed  over  20  % .  . 

No  wonder  the  middle  income  AmeHcan— 
the  man  or  woman  who  heads  a  family  with  a 
total  Income  between  $7,000  and  $20,000— 
is  upset. 

True,  over  the  same  period,  both  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  services  offered  citizens  by 
government  have  increased  dramatically — 
per  capita  expenflitures  by  all  government 
units  went  up  86 '~r  between  1958  and  1968— 
but  the  rising  cost  of  government  has  been 
a  prime  contributory  factor  to  recent  infla- 
tionary pressures.  In  addition,  distribution 
of  the  tax  burden  has  not  been  even,  with 
middle  and  low  Income  earners  rarrylng  a 
heavy  and  unequal  share  of  the  rising  costs 
of  government. 

Many  of  the  complaints  I  receive  deal  with 
federal  tax  levels — and  especially  with  the 
tax  surcharge — although  a  further  look  at 
statistics  presents  a  somewhat  different 
perspective. 

Again,  since  1958,  all  taxes  have  risen  76< 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  yet  it  has  been  the 
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federal  tax  take  which  has  increased  the 
least — 67%  up,  compared  to  an  82%  rise  for 
local  government  taxes  and  well  over  100% 
for  state  taxes.  And  for  both  state  and  local 
government  units,  the  cost  of  government 
Itself  has  grown  more  than  have  allocations 
to  any  one  functional  area.  For  Instance, 
sute  and  local  government  expenditures 
rose  nearly  95%,  their  educational  programis 
increased  around  77%,  highway  costs  were 
up  about  56%  and  public  welfare  expenses 
rose  approximately  50%. 

Per  capita  state  and  local  government  ex- 
penditures went  from  about  $259  in  1958  to 
around  $474  in  1967 — an  increase  of  some 
83% — and  over  half  of  the  state  and  local 
government  funds  went  for  either  education 
or  highways. 

At  the  federal  level,  since  1958,  areas  of 
greatest  growth  have  been  education  and 
Job  training  (approximately  a  five-fold  In- 
crease), space  and  science  research  (two- 
and-one-half  times  as  much),  health-wel- 
fare-houslng-urban  assistance  (all  with  an 
Increase  of  some  1.7  times) ,  and  defense, 
which  had  an  increase  of  75%  but  started 
out  at  a  much  higher  base — around  half  of 
total  budget  allocations.  These  high  growth 
areas  should  also  be  compared  with  other 
large  expenditure  sectors,  such  as  agricul- 
ture. International  affairs  and  finance,  and 
natural  resources,  which  saw  very  little  real 
increase  over  the  past  ten  years. 

What  the  statistics  mean  to  me  is  that 
the  push  for  tax  reform,  should  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  federal  tax  structure  alone.  Tax 
reform  should  be  implemented  to  all  govern- 
ment levels — with  the  federal  government 
taking  the  leading  role. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  any  meaningful 
tax  reform  package  must  be  accompanied  by 
some  rational  system  of  allocating  govern- 
ment funds.  Without  a  realistic  priority 
scheme  for  the  budgetmaking  process,  I  see 
the  dismal  prospect  of  an  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  more  and  more  taxes — no  matter 
how  sweeping  a  reform  program  can  be  put 
together. 

But,  even  without  a  statistical  Justifica- 
tion for  tax  structure  change,  the  fact  that 
too  many  high  income  earners  and  huge  cor- 
porations get  away  with  paying  proportion- 
ately so  little  in  taxes  ranks  as  a  vital  incen- 
tive for  major  tax  reform. 

Ideally,  the  tax  system  In  this  country 
should  reflect  the  basic  principles  of  a  par- 
ticipatory democracy,  and  each  taxpayer 
should  assume  an  equitable  share  of  the  total 
tax  burden.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the 
situation  today.  Strong  Congressional  action 
is  needed  to  reform  our  tax  structure  rates 
and  is  an  imperative  move  towards  bringing 
government  back  to  the  people. 

During  the  current  Congressional  session, 
I  have  put  great  emphasis  on  developing 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  fair  and  equitable 
program  of  tax  reform.  I  have  already  intro- 
duced Ave  major  bUls  aiming  for  signlflcant 
tax  structure  change,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  consider  other  proposals  as  they  are  de- 
veloped. 

The  bills  which  I  have  sponsored  and 
which  I  urge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  act  favorably  upon  are: 

1.  HH.  3255,  which  increases  the  personal 
income  tax  exemption  from  $600  (where  It 
has  been  since  the  1930's)  to  a  more  realistic 
S12,00; 

2.  KM.  3256,  which  liberalizes  deductions 
taxpayers  can  claim  dealing  with  moving 
expenses  related  to  a  Job  change; 

3.  HJR.  5250,  the  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form bill — which  if  fuUy  approved  would 
raise  more  than  $9  billion  in  additional  rev- 
enues— with  Its  major  provisions  to  elimi- 
nate the  investment  tax  credit,  substantially 
reduce  mineral  depletion  allowances,  tax 
capital  gains  heretofore  untaxed  at  death, 
limit  tax  losses  on  "hobby"  farming,  and  to 
establish  a  municipal  bond  guarantee  corpo- 
ration as  an  alternative  for  tax  exempt  state 
and  local  bonds; 
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4.  HM.  9896.  which  eliminates  the  appli- 
cation of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  for  for- 
eign produced  oil. 

In  addition,  I  have  sponsored  Hit.  9915 
which  would  return  a  portion  of  federal  tax 
revenues  to  state  and  local  governments 
which  undertake  programs  of  cost-reducing 
administrative  reform.  Including  tax  struc- 
ture change.  I  believe  that  Congress  must 
begin  to  give  serious  thought  to  the  concept 
of  revenue-sharing,  and  I  favor  an  approach 
which  would  pass  funds  through  state  gov- 
ernments to  municipalities,  and,  In  addition, 
could  Include  another  pass-through  from 
municipal  governments  directly  to  com- 
munities or  submuniclpal  groups. 

I  also  support  Treasury  Department  rec- 
ommendations to  provide  for  a  basic  mini- 
laxwa  Income  tax  paid  by  all  income  earners, 
for  a  limit  on  the  maximum  tax  that  any 
one  person  could  be  expected  to  pay,  and 
for  an  Increase  in  standard  deduction  limits. 

Passage  of  a  tax  reform  program  such  as 
I  have  outlined  here  would  greatly  reduce 
the  need  for  additional  surcharges.  L4ist  year 
the  Johnson  Administration  pushed  passage 
of  its  10 'r  tax  surcharge  on  grounds  that 
the  surtax  would,  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  cool  off  the  surging  economy  and  ease 
inflationary  pressures.  The  surtax  received 
Congressional  approval  but,  to  date,  what 
has  happened  is  just  about  the  opposite  of 
what  was  predicted.  The  economy  keeps 
steaming  ahead,  price  levels  continue  mov- 
ing upwards  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  credit 
conditions  are  as  tight  as  they  have  ever 
been. 

Now.  President  Nixon  is  again  trying  to  get 
Congress  to  okay  the  surtax  for  virtually 
the  same  reasons.  From  all  indications,  the 
chances  are  good  that  the  President  will  pre- 
vail and  the  surcharge  will   be  extended. 

All  of  the  economic  justifications  for  the 
surcharge  are  a  subterfuge,  however,  for  the 
real  need  for  additional  taxes — the  demands 
for  additional  resources  for  the  defense  es- 
tablishment. Last  year  I  voted  against  the 
surtax  because  I  know  that  It  was  nothing 
more  than  a  means  for  financing  our  adven- 
tures in  Vietnam.  This  year  I  will  once  more 
oppose  the  surcharge  on  the  same  grounds. 

Nixon  Administration  economic  advisors 
claim  that  current  inflation  results  primarily 
from  the  economic  boom  of  the  last  four 
years,  and  that  Inflation  can  be  cured  by 
limiting  overall  consumer  expenditures  via 
higher  tax  rates.  In  part,  that  is  true,  but 
I  feel  strongly  that  more  of  our  recent  in- 
flation comes  from  Imbalances  within  the 
economy  caused  by  burgeoning  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

The  rapid  growth  in  defense  spending 
since  1965  has  tended  to  shift  resources  out 
of  many  non-defense  sectors  and  into  the 
coffers  of  the  military-industrial  complex. 
The  result  is  Inflationary  pressures  for  the 
relatively  scarce  amount  of  resources  avail- 
able. This  imbalance  has  occurred  through- 
out the  economy,  and  should  be  Ulamed  as  a 
prime  factor  in  recent  inflation. 

I  believe  that  the  amount  of  funds  slated 
to  be  brought  in  by  the  surcharge  could  Just 
as  easily  be  raised  by  other — more  equita- 
ble— means,  and  since  Congress  convened  in 
January  I  have  been  backing  two  major  ef- 
forts in  this  direction — lower  defense  ex- 
penditures and  tax  reform. 

Congress  inserted  expenditure  controls  in- 
to last  year's  surtax  bill,  but  the  defense 
budget  went  virtually  untouched.  The  new 
Administration  will  probably  attempt  the 
same  play.  Recently  the  Defense  Department 
announced  a  $660  million  budget  cut;  earlier 
this  year.  Secretary  Laird  had  made  a  $500 
million  reduction.  But,  much  as  I  applaud 
these  cutbacks.  I  am  at  the  same  time  a  bit 
leary  that  these  are  Just  diversions  to  keep 
Congress  from  severely  slashing  such  pet 
programs  as  the  Safeguard  ABM  and  the 
multiple-head  MIRV  missile. 

Almost  60<  of  every  dollar  already  flows 
Into  the  military- industrial  complex,  and  the 
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waste  in  defense  programs  is  huge.  I  shall 
continue  to  support  efforts  to  slice  away  at 
the  defense  budget — from  which  I  believe 
at  least  another  $9  bUUon  could  be  pared 
without  Impeding  national  security,  and. 
Indeed,  even  improving  it. 

Certainly  Congress  was  aware  of  a  pos- 
sible "taxpayer's  revolt"  even  before  out- 
going Treasury  Secretary  Barr  made  that 
prediction  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  January.  One  provision  of  last 
year's  surtax  bill  was  a  request  for  a  sweep- 
ing tax  reform  proposal  from  the  Johnson 
Administration. 

But  tax  reform  is  not  as  simple  as  some 
persons  might  claim  it  to  be.  In  attempting 
tax  reform,  government  must  balance  Its 
needs  for  Increasing  revenues  against  prob- 
lems of  fairness,  and  both  of  those  factors 
must  be  attuned  to  allow  for  economic 
growth.  It  might  be  simpler  to  raise  more 
revenue  through  selected  boosts  in  tax  rates, 
but  It  would  come  at  the  cost  of  potential 
lower  economic  growth  and  less  equity  In 
sharing  the  tax  burden.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  is  possible  to  change  tax  rates  to  share 
the  burden  more  evenly,  but  at  a  cost  of 
lower  revenues  and  less  potential  growth. 
Or,  it  is  also  possible  to  have  taxes  that  en- 
courage rapid  economic  growth,  but  both 
equity  and  revenue  might  be  sacrificed. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  made  Its  first  goal  that  of  In- 
creasing revenues  to  support  defense  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia.  And,  It  is  virtually 
Impossible  to  raise  revenues  and  achieve  a 
better  deal  for  the  average  wage  earner,  be- 
cause the  areas  of  major  Inequities  are  just 
those  which  aid  war  efforts,  such  as  oil 
depletion  and  Investment  credits. 

As  long  as  the  defense  establishment  goes 
unchecked,  chances  for  a  meaningful  tax  re- 
form are  slim.  I  assume  that  any  serious 
drive  to  get  at  the  oU  depletion  allowance 
and  Investment  credit  soon  will  get  "wrapped 
In  the  flag."  Middle  and  low  Income  earners 
suffer  dearly — from  both  Increasing  Inflation 
and  from  growing  tax  inequity.  All  of  these 
conflicts  must  be  overcome  if  there  is  to  be 
a  successful  tax  reform  campaign.  I  feel  my 
tax  program  confronts  these  conflicts  and 
comes  out  with  a  balanced  approached  lead- 
ing to  reform  and  equity. 


THE   PROBLEM   OF  LUMBER  PRICE 
INCREASES 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
26,  1969,  in  regular  meeting,  the  Home 
Builders  Association  of  Greater  Kansas 
City  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
construction  industry  of  Metropolitan 
Kansas  City,  did,  by  unanimous  vote, 
adopt  a  resolution  relating  to  the  many 
problems  of  lumber  pricing. 

This  resolution  clearly  outlines  six  key 
factors  directly  related  to  the  appalling 
increases  in  lumber  prices  the  construc- 
tion industry  has  experienced  in  recent 
years,  and  I  commend  these  factors  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
Resolution 

Whereas.  The  lumber  price  Increases  ex- 
perienced by  our  Industry  are  of  a  magnitude 
that  can  In  no  way  be  Justified  by  natural 
market  forces,  and; 

Whereas.  These  price  increases  are  not  In 
the  national  Interest,  the  Industry  Interest, 
and  foremost,  the  consumer  interest,  and 
make  It  Impossible  to  fulfill  our  goal  to  pro- 
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vide  low  and  mdderato  Income  housing  as 
enunciated  in  the  1968  Housing  Act,  and. 

Whereas,  Large  1  umber  manufacturers  have 
bought  out  the  a  mall  saw  mills,  or  cut  off 
their  supply  by  bidding  up  the  price  of  the 
timber  the  federal  government  sells  at  auc- 
tion, thus  allowing  the  larger  concerns  to 
Increase  the  valuel  of  their  own  holdings  and 
results  In  increased  prices; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
present  administration  and  that  all  address- 
ees adopt  the  following  program: 

1  That  we  mui  t  have  an  immediate  ban 
by  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture 
of  all  exports  of  public  timber;  a  ban  to 
last  until  our  Internal  U.S.  needs  are  met. 
Having  these  lojs  available  for  domestic 
manufacture  now  will  ease  our  shortage 
crisis  and  should  i  it  least  hold  lumber  prices 
where  they  are. 

2.  That  the  f«  eral  government  Increase 
the  allowable  cuti  by  10  per  cent  and  thus 
remedy  the  situation  which  now  exists. 

3.  That  governifient  timber  auctions  be 
discontinued  and  he  price  of  timber  be  flxed 
at  the  1966  level,  and  that  the  small  saw 
mills  be  allocated  as  much  of  this  govern- 
ment timber  as  th  ;y  are  able  to  manufacture 
Into  lumber. 

4.  Thdt'a  time  limit  be  set  on  the  manu- 
facture 'oT  all  tlEiber  purchased  from  the 
government  and  penalties  be  assessed  for 
each   day   exceeding   this   period. 

5  That  the  smill  saw  mills  be  assisted 
with  loans  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration even  if  tl.is  involves  more  than  the 
usual  risk. 

6.  That  all  loca  associations  be  asked  to 
run  advertisement  i  in  their  local  newspapers 
explaining  how  the  lumber  industry  has 
raised  their  prices  during  the  past  18  months. 


WHY    THE    RirVOLT    OP    MODERN 
"SOUTH? 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP    NEW    HAMPSHmE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday!  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  letters  to 
the  editor  from  citizens  often  supply 
constructive  thoughts  concerning  prob- 
lems challenging  the  Nation.  Here  at 
home  few  crises  are  greater  than  that  of 
youth  in  rebellitin.  What  is  so  wrong 
with  what  Ameri<4a  has  to  offer  perplexes 
many  citizens. 

In  this  connecjtlon  a  recent  letter  to 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  from  Mr. 
Jack  Markowitz  otf  Alexandria,  Va.,  is  in- 
teresting reading.!  Just  how  to  attain  that 
"better  society"  Without  destroying  the 
one  that  we  have  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  of  our  time. 

The  letter  follows: 

Revoli    on  Campus 

Alexandria,  Va. 
Sir:  I  believe  thut  too  many  people  over- 
simplify the  causes  of  the  student  rebellion 
on  campuses  and  the  methods  for  dealing 
with  it.  Contrast*  a  with  the  civil  rights 
movement,  which  1:  ad  support  from  a  broad 
spectrum  of  our  society,  the  student  rebel- 
Uon  touches  a  vita]  nerve.  Civil  rights  could 
be  viewed  somewhi.t  dispassionately  by  the 
middle  class  as  "lielping  others"  In  con- 
sonance with  our  Judeo-Chrlstlan  culture. 
However,  the  student  rebellion,  composed 
primarily  of  white,  middle-class  young  peo- 
ple, is  a  direct  threat  to  our  stability  as  a 
society  and  our  aiithorlty  as  parents.  This 
has  caused  an  emotional  and  panicky  re- 
sponse referred  to  a^  the  "generation  gap"  or 
preferably,  "the  fotgetfulness  gap."  Forget- 
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fulness  is  a  problem  of  both  the  younger  and 
older  generations,  but  the  older  generation, 
because  of  Its  maturity,  should  be  "more 
equal." 

Most  parents  of  today's  college  students 
were  bom  between  1918-28.  This  means  that 
many  of  them  know  Srst-band  the  false 
prosperity  and  the  resulting  depression  of  the 
1920s.  F^irthermore,  many  gave  three  or  four 
years  of  their  lives  to  service  during  World 
War  II  or  Korea.  Depression  and  war  have 
caused  insecure  parents"  who  overemphasize 
material  factors  of  life  to  make  up  for  earlier 
deprivation. 

While  there  have  always  been  materialistic 
tendencies  in  our  society,  with  Its  inherent 
hypocrisies  of  Sabbath  worship  and  individ- 
ual undercutting  the  rest  of  the  week,  the 
civil  rights  movements  of  the  early  19608 
forced  it  out  into  the  open  and  imprinted 
itself  on  the  conscloxisness  of  younger  gen- 
eration. Established  institutions  of  church, 
school  and  parental  authority  were  seriously 
questioned  and  found  wanting.  At  the  same 
time  more  and  more  of  our  young  people  were 
attending  college  because  of  our  increased 
affluence  and  governmental  policy.  Also,  they 
were  being  asked  to  stay  in  school  longer 
to  learn  how  to  cope  with  the  rapidly  in- 
creased knowledge  and  technology  of  our 
modern  society.  Therefore,  the  problen:is 
which  many  of  the  older  generation  faced 
while  In  college  (I.e.,  meaningless  rules,  im- 
personal instruction,  testing  for  its  own  sake, 
required  courses  that  were  narrowly  occu- 
pational rather  than  educational,  etc.),  be- 
came intensified. 

Parents  forget  that  they  Instilled  a  ques- 
tioning attitude  In  their  children  which 
causes  them  to  react  skeptically  to  meaning- 
less experience.  Didn't  we  reward  the  children 
who  asked  good  questions?  Since  this  Is  also 
the  first  generation  which  has  fully  partici- 
pated in  a  broad  range  of  group  activities 
from  little  leagues  to  student  government, 
they  have  learned  how  to  get  things  done 
through  group  action.  Add  to  this  the  na- 
tural Idealism  of  young  which  has  been  buf- 
feted by  the  civil  rights  movement  and  a  con- 
fusing war,  we  have  many  of  the  factors 
which  are  the  breeding  ground  of  an 
activist  student  rebellion. 

Both  students  and  parents  must  under- 
stand these  causes  before  both  over-react, 
cause  Irreparable  harm  and  txirn  a  "genera- 
tion gap"  Into  a  chasm  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  conflict.  Students  who  axe  open  and 
humanistic  towards  one  another  should  not 
find  it  too  difficult  to  direct  the  same  attitude 
across  generations.  Parents  must  recover 
their  latent  humanism  to  reach  out  to  Join 
the  young  people  in  Improving  the  many 
Imperfections  In  our  society.  Both  genera- 
tions must  remember  that  it  is  easy  to 
destroy  but  Infinitely  more  difficult  to  create 
a  better  society. 

Jack  Markowitz. 


April  IJk,  1969 


JOB  CORPS  TO  BE  INTEGRATED 
INTO  COMPREHENSIVE  MAN- 
POWER PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Secretary  of  Labor  George  P. 
Shultz  has  unveiled  a  sound  and  econom- 
ical plan  for  integrating  the  Job  Corps 
into  the  Labor  Department's  comprehen- 
sive manpower  program. 

This  action,  which  has  received  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  stamp  of  approval,  Is  a 
major  step  toward  vastly  improving  the 


Nation's  capability   of   preparing  seri- 
ously disadvantaged  youngsters  for  jobs. 

I  am  most  heartened  that  this  plan 
would  not  only  retain  but  would 
strengthen  those  features  of  this  activity 
that  have  helped  so  many  young  people 
acquire  training  and  employment. 

Significantly,  the  emphasis  of  training 
will  be  shifted  from  conservation  to  in- 
dustrial employment  as  a  result  of  the 
establishment  of  30  new  inner  city  and 
near-city  training  centers  and  the  clos- 
ing of  50  conservation  centers.  A  net  re- 
duction of  29  centers  will  save  the  Nation 
approximately  $100  million  without  hin- 
dering the  job-training  services  available 
for  young  men  and  women  in  our  major 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  30  new  inner  city  and  near-city 
residential  centers  will  enable  the  Labor 
Department  to  recruit,  train  and  then 
place  needy  youths  in  jobs  relatively  near 
their  homes. 

The  Secretary  has  made  clear  his  in- 
tention to  carefully  phase  out  those 
camps  which  will  be  closed,  insuring 
equitable  treatment  for  trainees  and  per- 
sonnel and  making  the  fullest  possible 
use  of  the  old  facilities.  Corpsmen  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  complete  their 
training,  and  discussions  are  now  under 
way  to  consider  alternative  uses  for  the 
centers  which  will  be  closed. 

I  think  this  logical  and  well-conceived 
plan  deserves  the  wholehearted  support 
of  every  member  of  this  Congress.  I  in- 
sert into  the  Record  the  "Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  on  Restructuring  the 
Job  Corps."  It  contains  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  deficiencies  encountered 
in  the  old  Job  Corps  programs  and  pro- 
vides ample  justification  for  the  Secre- 
tary's new  proposals. 
The  report  follows: 
Report  op  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
restructtjring  the  job  corfs 
This  report  reviews  the  basic  premises  of 
the  Job  Corps,  briefly  describes  it  present 
structure,  appraises  the  validity  of  these  as- 
sumptions in  the  light  of  operation  experi- 
ence and  proposes  changes  which  will  reshape 
the  program. 

basic    PREMISES 

The  Job  Corps  was  established  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  a  sjjecific  target  population — 
low  income,  disadvantaged  youths  "currently 
living  in  an  environment  so  characterized  by 
cultural  deprivation,  a  disruptive  homelife, 
or  other  disorienting  conditions  as  to  sub- 
stantially impair  prospects  for  successful  par- 
ticipation" in  other  training  programs.  We 
know  that  over  800,000  youths  live  below  the 
poverty  level;  the  nimiber  of  these  who  need 
all  the  services  offered  by  Job  Corps  has  not 
been  precisely  estimated. 

Job  Corpw  is  not  characterized  simply. 
There  Is  great  variety  among  the  centers  in 
size,  focus,  and  quality.  TTiere  are,  however, 
several  central  premises  and  distinctive  ele- 
ments which  have  remained  relatively  stable. 

1.  Residence 

A  central  premise  is  that  complete  residen- 
tial service  is  essential  for  the  target  popula- 
tion. A  group  living  situation  characterized 
by  total  life-support  Is  provided,  away  from 
the  family,  on  the  assumption  that  these 
youths  are  so  hampered  by  deprivation  at 
home  that  they  need  a  totally  new  environ- 
ment in  order  to  learn  or  acquire  skills. 
2.  Removal  from  community 

Residential  service  is  generally  provided 
away  from  the  home  community,  the  premise 
being  that  the  youths  need  to  get  completely 
away,   not   only   from   a   disruptive    family 
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situation,  but  from  their  neighborhood,  A  key  the  Economic  ^^jV^^^'J^^^'^^^^Zm*!  rec°rS?Ll^'ucTyouth''tL7  mos? apX^a^ 

aSptlon  on  which  this  belief  rests  Is  that  at  least  25  percent  °' t^'^Yu"  .sJ^KoTn^up  types  of  residential  settings  must  be  selected 

Si    particularly   those   from   an   urban  and  the  legislative  history  suggests  going  up  yp              ^^^^  ^         ^  reference  to  matters 

IlX  area,  will  benefit  If  they  are  moved  to  to  50  percent  o^^he  Corps^     mner-clty  center  of  size  and  location.  The  general  Judgment  Is 

!whoUv    different    area,    preferably    rural.         The  Job  Corps  has  a  new  Inner-city  cenwr  u  (under    100)    and    medium-size 

*BuS  coUrvrtfon  work,  f'or  example,  has  ^or  men  and  Is  planning  several  experi^^^^^  ^r^fdenTes"(l'^-300)    are'  most  desirable  for 

^en  made  a  substantial  part  of  the  program,  centers.  These  account  for  some  two  percent  ^^                individualized  attention.  Although 

on  the  assumption  that  it  can  play  a  useful  of  all  enrollee  positions.  ^^^^^   centers   can   provide   more   diversified 

role  in  rehabilitation.                                                                       profile  of  enroixee  training,  specialized  services,  and  significant 

3.  intensive  -^f^-^---^,  ^^^  ^.'Zr'^^^^^r^JsTSu'^uL'Zl  ^^rr^'^^eTyc:^''^^l^^njT. 

oSh'ormSr^e^    Zitehe^vl  'aS  ^rTrriV^^T^J f^tt^  grade  level.  Ap-  i.ter-pe'rso'nal  relationships  resulting  In  high 

youth    ordlnwliyneea    CUT  f.              premise  broxlmately    one-half   of   the    enroUees    are  dropout  rates. 

intensive  s"PP<''^'''«„^!r'^l^"_  ^li^ne^il  ?romlmall   towns;    the  others   are  equally  2.  The  premise  that  the  target  group  needs 

"""^llurllfr^ZT^nTo^^^^^  Smedbetween'ru^al  and  metropolitan  areas.  ,,ten.i.e  .upporti.e  services  in  addition  to 

not  entirely  "^°''®  *",f"";r!^ice  mcludes  Less  than   10  percent  have  been  convicted  work-training  is  clearly  sound, 

employment    The  ^^^^'^^./^^'^^L.cai    and  f^r  serious  offenses.  Almost  half  of  the  en-  n  u  obvious  that  illiterate  youth  urgently 

basic    educaUon,    «>"f  ^"^f'    P^y'V  if  to-  roUe^  were  working  in  such  menial  jobs  as  require  remedial  education  and  othet  serv- 

mental  ^eath  services    deveopnient^m  l^^'^^^^'^J"^^^!^    „,  f^rm  hand  before  ic^s.  but  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether 

proved  ,'»°"^f '°";.„"^f„f '"'     P[ion  thev  Jomed  the  Job  Corps  and  were  earning  this    need    is    being    supplied    effectively  in 

physical  development,  and  recreation.  1^  IveraKe  of  $1  27  an  hour.  Eighty  percent  ^lany  of  the  camps.  In  addition,  it  does  not 

4.  Self-sufficiency  ^J*  ^^^  enrollees  have  not  seen  a  doctor  or  seem  that  remedial  education  has  been  ade- 

-Vnd  finally.  Job  Corps  has  assumed  that  dentist  In  the  ten  years  preceding  their  en-  quately  related  to  the  content  of  training 

each  residential  center  should  be  substan-  ._,,^pnt   and  60  percent  come  from  broken  and  to  individual  employment  goals,  so  that 

Ually  self-sufficient,   providing  all   essential  ^°^'^^^''-                 ^  the  youth  can  see  its  value  and  be  motivated 

work-training  and  supportive  services.  This  ""        •  to  apply  himself.  In  practice,  some  conserva- 

oDerating  premise  is  rooted  in  a  desire  for                     PROFILE  OF  A  JOB  CORPS  ENROLLEE  ^^Q^  centers  have  placed  more  emphasis  on 

administrative    simplicity    as    well    as    in    a  _^ performing  conservation  work  than  on  rals- 

search  for  a  distinctive  image  for  the  pro-                                                         f^^^g  pemale       Total  mg  reading  levels. 

eram   In  addition,  the  location  of  centers  in Counseling,    physical    fitness    and    recrea- 

relatlvely  Isolated  areas  requires  that  they  be                                                         ,7  4       m  0        17  5  "onal  activities,  and  other  supportive  services 

larKely  self-supporting.                                            Jf^r^L.-rVv are  definitely  necessary.  Continued  high  early 

largely  sen  oui'F"        &                                                 Education  (years).                                               -          gg  dronout  rates    however,   particularly   among 

PRESENT  STHCCTtmE                                   Sn"  "v^i-peVcent-or-       ''        ''  SoWsTenrollees  indW  that  Lbstan- 
Although  there  is  considerable  variation  in               corpsmen  m  conservation  tlal  improvement  is  needed  in  current  tech- 
detail,  the  Job  Corps  now  has  baslcaUy  two               centers  read  below  4tti                                           ^^  nlques   In  addition,  the  program  should  dif- 
tvpes  of  centers  for  men  in  relatively  isolated               grade  level) ^^        °-g          ^- -^  ferentiate  among  the  needs  of  heterogeneous 

Sir 'iT. i:,ns't;«  .'^T«T.?  ".-.jseKi,:.:.: g  "it^ut^,.... «.« .»..- -» -«.. 

center)    and  one  type  of  center  for  women  small  town,  midcitv  jg  ^^^^  require  special  considerations  is  valid. 

(medium-size,    located    in    cities,    with    the  "«''9  <?^^' ",°???,'„,-v vouths  from  rural  areas  and  small  communi- 

ilrls     assigned     from     other     areas).     More      P«v,ous  behav.or^^^^^^^    ,  «es  ofteHeed  to  leave  their  home  areas, 

specifically:  Minor  antisocial  behavior "  not  because  they  require  a  different  envlron- 

1.  Conservation  centers  stress  work  experl-  j  serious  conviction ment  but  because  they  cannot  obtain  formal 

ence   in   conservation   activities   along  with  Emplpyn™ent(perceriO.  WorKmg  training  where  they  live.  If  they  are  to  receive 

some  remedial  education.  There  are  82  such        full  orpart  time  before  Job ^^         3^  „  training   they  must  leave.  Job  Corps  centers 

centers.  Modest  in  size  (averaging  150  boys)  in^ucfion  status  of  those  eligible  j^^^^g  enrolled  many  such  youths.  There  is  an 

they  are  generaUy  in  rural  areas  requiring  for  Armed  Forces  (percent):  ^^  unmet  need   for   training  services   in   rural 

conservation   work,   including   such   Federal  ''=''^?rt*,?«t>on'ai  reasons ::::::::::"-:--'  28  areas.  Use  of  Job  Corps  centers  as  regional 

lands  as  national  forests  or  parks.  The  oen-  pSl  reasons...::'.: ??  residential  training  centers  catering  to  rural 

ters  were  originally  focused  on  the  needs  of  other  ..  '•*  youth  is  one  way  to  help  meet  this  need. 

those  who  read  below  the  5th  grade  level,  Im-  Health  (percent):  Had  not  seen  gg  ■'  ^fga^ness  in  Job  Corps  concepts  and  oper- 

provlng  literacy  so  that  they  could  go  on  to  ^o.^'o' 0/.  <'*"''fi '" ''.^V"  *'     ations  are  many 

occupational    skill    training.    More    recently  ^'""^X'^homT".^: 1°  ^T^epTemL  that  all  enrollees  should  be 

youths  with  higher  reading  levels  have  been  Head  of  household  unemployed °^  assigned   to  centers  away  from  their  home 

enrolled  and  skill  training  In  the  construe-  family  on  relief  ..  gg  community  rather   than   in  or  near   it  has 

tion  trades  has  been  added  to  the  conser-  |"i^|f"tfleave°Sr'':::::::::-------------         ^4  proven   questionable.    (Job   Corps   emphasis 

vatlon  center  program.  Both  parents  had  less  than  8th  has  nearly  all  been  on  assignment  away  from 

Almost  all  these  centers  are  run  by  units  of  grade  education "  the  home  area.) 

the  Agriculture  and   Interior  Departments. j^  j^  doubtful,   therefore,  that  the  large 

This   fiscal   year    about   37    percent   of   Job  ,0,  ,.0,.  reoorting.  wages  averaged  $1.27  an  hour;  44  per-  away-from-home  area  center  should  remain 

Corps  enrollee  positloij  were  In  conservation  ("'o/those  working  were  in  jobs  such  as  busboy  carwasher  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^j  ^^^  supplying  continuing  resi- 

centers.  (Congress  mandated  that  40  percent  farmhand;  Social  Security  reports  y«"*^„ ""["J,*!  J?,,'"*  dential  services  and  skill  training  to  the  Job 

of  male  Corps  members  be  in  conservation  average  2.5  quarters  with  average  yearly  income  of  only  J639.  ^^'g^'J^^gl.  g^oup. 

centers.    Currently    the    ratio    is    over    50  assessment  of  job  corps  premises  i^  part,  the  Corps  has  had  little  real  choice 

percent.)                                           _  ^               , .     „„,,,ations    and     the     practical  due  to  the  limited  resources  available  and  the 

2.  Men's  centers  provide  a  varied  array  of  Pomial    ^^^i^^^°f^J^^^^,^g^^^t  that  necessary  location  of  conservation  centers  in 

skill  training  courses  and  a  comprehei^lve  les^ms  of  operatmg  e«P«>^«        premises  are  sparsely  populated  areas.                        , 

range   of  supportive   and   other   manpower-  several  of  the  basic  J°°  ^°fP    ''j     ^^^  ^on-  However,    with    the    "urban"    men's    skill 

related    services.    There    are    only    six    such  ^f  ly^"^^"^^^^!"^^^^^^^^^  training  centers  a  conscious  choice  was  m^e 

centers,    all    rather    large    (averaging    1800  ^"^  of  other  manpower  progr  conwntrate  on  a  few  large  facilities.  Be- 

youths).  Five  are  run  by  private  companies  nesses  '^.^he  organizational  uesig             ^^  ^^  ^^^  cost-of- facility  and  community 

the  sixth  by  a  State  agency  set  up  Just  for  Corps  ^^<i  ^^^./f^  'J.^tv  underlying  as-  relations  problems  such  large  undertakings 

this    purpose.    Though    sometimes    termed  ^usine^    reflect^  the  ^auJtyund^^^^^^^  generate  within  major  cities,  and  because  of 

■•urban,"   all   are   about  40   miles  from  the  ^Vf^P^Xnm/of  Jo^Co^^^^^^              oi  its  I  desire  for  a  rural  setting  free  of  the  dls- 

nearest  city  in  areas  where  large   Installa-  plete  "^f  ^f'f «  ^L^ture  and  relationship  to  tractions  a  city  offers,  these  centers  have  been 

tions   (generally  abandoned  military  bases)  P^^P^^^^^^'^^J^^er^^^^^  located  in  large  government-owned,  rent-free 

were  readily  available.  °f  fL  nnd^rirtne  nremlses  are  sound  and  installations    in    relatively    isolated    areas. 

Both  urban  and  rural  youths  are  enrol  ed,  ^^^^he  underl^g  P«^^^^^    manpower  Other   practical   considerations   include   the 

constituting    some    33    percent    of    enrollee  are  necessary  in  a  comprenensive          y  economics  of  scale  afforded  by  the  large  cen- 

posltlons  this  fiscal  year.                       training  ^^'i**3vic  premise  of  residential  service,  for  ters  as  well  as  the  wide  range  of  training 

3.  Centers  for  women  offer  skill  tratalng.  „i:/„^,  P^^'^"  '  to  have  proven  sound  courses  offered  enrollees. 
together  with  other  needed  services.  The  18  some  y°^^}'-^^^^J°.  ^^%^enOal  ele-  OrlglnaUy,  assignments  to  these  centers 
such  centers  vary  In  size,  averaging  some  ^^  f ^°"^^„^*„^^^*„^fl^Xg  were  made  with  little  regard  to  individual 
500  girls.  Typically  located  In  urban  areas,  '^^^f^i'^^^^P^J"  ft  ^^^j  the  highly  dls-  geographic  factors.  Available  openings  be- 
they%nroll  all  girls  away  ^rom  the^  home  Itjs  now  c^ear  ^^^^t  some  of  theWgh  y^^^^  g^g^  ^P^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  cross-country  assign- 
area  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Most  are  operated  ^''^^^°J'^°^""rr.^  _  tralnlnK  pro-  ments  resulted. 
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choice  for  enroU^s  In  regard  to  the  content 
of  their  program.  While  It  also  exposed  them 
to  other  areas  of  (be  country.  It  limited  home 
visits,  created  dl^cult  logistics  problems  on 
scheduling,  and  '  complicated  followup  on 
corpsmen  returnl^ig  home.  Although  the  Job 
Corps  Is  now  Concentrating  assignments 
within  the  region!  enrollees  are  still  sent  out 
of  their  home  c(ty.  This  means  continued 
absence  from  neighborhood  and  family,  with 
problems  of  readjliistment  and  Job  placement 
upon  return.  W^lle  long-distance  assign- 
ment and  relocation  may  be  helpful  to  some 
enroUees,  it  aggravates  the  dropout  problem 
and  discourages  other  youth  who  need  resi- 
dential services  foom  signing  up.  Only  about 
35  percent  of  tbi  youths  that  left  the  Job 
Corps  In  fiscal  yeir  1968  were  graduates. 

Almost  40  percant  left  before  90  days.  Job 
Corps  centers  which  are  In  States  classified  by 
Job  Corps  as  "llnport"  States  had  much 
higher  30  day  doop-out  rates  than  centers 
In  "export"  Statee.  Import  States  are  those 
where  the  centei|  brings  In  enroUees  from 
other  States  to  dperate  at  capacity.  Thus, 
centers  in  Import  States  would  tend  to  have 
enrollees  from  fi^ther  distances  from  their 
homes  than  centjers  in  export  States.  For 
men's  eenters  In  llmport  States,  the  30  day 
dropoutTate  average  24.9  percent,  14  percent 
higher  than  the  cinters  in  export  States.  For 
women's  centers,  [the  Import  States  had  a 
dropout  rate  of  16.3  percent,  21  percent 
higher  than  the  cinters  In  export  States. 

Separation  of  tiie  training  site  from  the 
area  In  which  enrollee  will  look  for  a  Job 
also  limits  development  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing opportunities  I  that  can  lead  to  employ- 
ment after  graduation. 

These  are  serious  weaknesses  that  have 
adversely  affected  overall  performance. 

2.  The  premise]  that  Job  Corps  centers 
lufllclent,  operating  In- 
her  programs  except  for 
md  placement  assistance, 
shortcomings  In  practice. 
To  Implement  tlils  concept,  all  necessary 
services  must  be  provided  by  the  Job  Corps 
Itself.  Though  thlj  approach  may  have  some 
validity  In  Isolated  areas,  elsewhere  It  In- 
creases admlrUstritlon  overhead  and  mul- 
tiplies the  risk  ofl  duplication  of  education 
and  training  programs  that  are  often  avail- 
able In  the  same!  community.  The  centers 
rarely  function  ajs  preparatory  or  supple- 
mental programs  for  other  manpower  de- 
velopment activities — yet  they  are  often  un- 
able to  provide  needed  long-term  develop- 
ment without  alid  from  other  programs. 
Since  most  enrollees  are  retained  at  cen- 
ters for  less  thai  six  months,  short-term 
assignments  to  jib  Corps — as  a  conscious 
prelude  to  or  supplement  for  other  manpKJwer 
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even  before  the  Jcb  Corps  was  established. 


Conservation    wori 
add  little  to  the  e^ 
any   work  perforr 
not   Justify  their 


It  was  argued,  would 
iployablllty  of  the  youth: 
ed  at  the  centers  would 
bost  of  maintenance. 

Experience  with  I  the  conservation  centers 
clearly  Indicates  tjhat  the  early  fears  were 
Justified. 

The  relative  isolation  of  many  centers 
has  contributed  to  their  inability  to  retain 
enrollees  for  a  period  necessary  to  achieve 
significant  Improvements  In  educational  and 
vocational  skills. 

Conservation  centers  have  a  poorer  record 
In  Improving  a  ccrpsman's  education  than 
do  urban  centers.  |  ( Corpsmen  In  conserva- 
tion centers  onU  Increased  their  verbal 
grade  level  30  pelcent  as  much  as  urban 
corpsmen:  the  Incfease  In  their  mathemat- 
ics grade  level  was  jonly  50  percent  as  great. ) 

Little  attention  ^las  been  devoted  to  the 
high  school  equivalency  program  at  the 
conservation  center^. 

The  thrust  of  conservation  center  activl- 
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ties  has  been  directed  toward  work  projects, 
rather  than  to  training  and  skill  develop- 
ment. In  most  conservation  centers  work 
projects  primarily  involved  the  use  of  com- 
mon labor  and  basic  hand  tools,  a  situation 
not  conducive  to  the  development  of  market- 
able skills. 

The  gain  In  wages  after  leaving  the  Job 
Corps  has  been  less  for  conservation  camp 
corpsmen  than  for  those  in  lu-ban  centers. 

The  isolation  of  the.  conservation  centers 
from  labor  demand  areas  has  precluded  the 
centers  from  taking  much  res|K>nsibllty  in 
placing  corpsmen  after  they  leave  the  cen- 
ter. 

Theoe  problems  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  conservation  centers  can  provide 
the  training  contemplated  in  the  act  without 
costly  upgrading;  and  whether  such  upgrad- 
ing Is  possible  at  all  because  of  the  difBculty 
of  recruiting  qualified  Instructors  at  remote 
and  Isolated  center  locations. 

AOOmOMAI.   OPERATIONAL    WEAKNESSKS 

In  addition  to  the  weaknesses  that  arise 
from  faulty  assumptions,  there  are  several 
operational  inadequacies  that  have  limited 
Job  Corps  effectiveness. 

1.  First,  there  are  critical  recruitment  and 
selection  problems. 

These  are  apparent  In  the  methods  used 
by  the  Job  Corps  to  reach  Its  target  group — 
those  who  need  Its  distinctive  residential 
service,  rather  than  non-resldentlal  train- 
ing. Unfortunately,  the  key  factor  in  recruit- 
ment and  selection  practices  has  not  been 
whether  residential  service  Is  necessary  in  an 
individual  case,  but  whether  a  youth  Is  will- 
ing to  leave  home  for  training.  And  fre- 
quently, the  mere  existence  of  vacant  "slots" 
becomes  the  stimulus  for  recruitment. 

Consequently,  many  youttis  have  been  en- 
rolled who  (a)  need  training  and  other  as- 
sistance but  not  costly  residential  service,  or 
(b)  are  from  rural  areas  which  are  not  served 
by  other  programs.  At  the  same  time,  young 
people  who  may  need  the  full  range  of 
residential  services  are  not  reached  by  the 
Job  Corps  If  they  are  unwilling  to  leave  their 
home  area.  In  addition,  youths  with  police 
records  or  other  evidence  of  antisocial  be- 
havior are  often  screened  out  In  an  effort 
to  improve  conununlty  relations  near  the 
residential  centers  and  avoid  disruption  In 
the  center.  Thus,  only  8  percent  of  Job 
Corps  enrollees  have  had  serlovis  criminal 
convictions.  Similarly,  unwed  young  mothers 
with  children  are  currently  excluded,  al- 
though tills  Is  a  sizable  group  which  may 
have  special  needs  for  residential  training 
services. 

This  evidence  indicates  that  the  Job  Corps, 
as  presently  constituted,  has  not  been  reach- 
ing the  target  groups  that  can  best  be  served 
by  residential  services. 

2.  The  early  dropout  rate  also  has  been  un- 
acceptably  high.  The  average  j)erlod  of  en- 
rollment at  the  center  has  not  been  long 
enough  to  permit  progression  either  to  other 
programs  or  to  stable  employment  with  last- 
ing value  to  the  corpwmen.  Development  of 
individual  plans  may  help  motivate  each 
youth  to  remain  in  the  program  and  to  make 
significant  progress.  A  shift  to  smaller  cen- 
ters located  nearer  the  home  area  can  also 
help  reduce  the  homesickness  and  personal 
disorientation  that  has  contributed  to  a  high 
dropout  rate. 

3.  Job  placement  performance  has  not  been 
good.  This,  In  essence.  Is  a  reflection  of  all  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  program:  the  high 
dropout  rate.  Inadequate  training,  lack  of 
program  Integration  with  other  manpower 
programs,  training  sites  located  away  from 
the  corpw  members'  home  areas  where  they 
will  seek  work.  If  any  single  element  of  an 
expensive  residential  training  program  Is  to 
be  regarded  as  basic  to  the  program's  suc- 
cess It  Is  placement.  Job  placement  perform- 
ance can  be  improved  substantially  by  (a) 
restructuring  the  Job  Corps  so  that  It  be- 
comes an  Integral  part  of  a  manpower  serv- 
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Ices  continuum  which  Includes  a  Job  place- 
ment component,  (b)  requiring  operators  of 
centers  to  take  the  initiative  In  securing 
placement  services,  (c)  developing  an  Indi- 
vidual placement  plan  for  each  corpsman 
while  he  la  still  in  the  center,  (d)  providing 
more  "gate  houses"  and  oth-^r  readjustment 
aid  for  corpsmen  returning  to  their  home 
area,  (e)  providing  relocation  assistance  for 
corpsmen  recruited  from  a  Job-scarce  area 
and  (f)  establishing  more  specific  ties  to 
Job  market  opportunities. 

BESmENTTAI.      TRAINING       AND      COMPREHENSIVE 
MANPOWER   SERVICES 

All  Of  the  considerations  noted  above  raise 
a  substantial  question  as  to  whether  the 
size  and  character  of  the  Job  Corps  is  jus- 
tified. This  question  is  underscored  by  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket and  in  the  availability  of  manpower  pro- 
grams since  the  inception  of  Job  Corps.  For 
example  in  1964: 

The  number  of  oppyortunities  for  youth  In 
manpower  programs  was  27,000;  compared  to 
over  600,000  today. 

We  did  not  have  CEP.  JOBS,  area  sklU 
centers,  and  other  manpower  service  com- 
ponents we  have  now. 

The  Job  Corps  was  established,  at  least 
in  part,  as  an  experiment  in  reaching,  teach- 
ing and  training  the  hard-core  youth — a  task 
that  the  regular  established  programs  were 
not  then  prepared  to  handle.  Since  then, 
however,  a  number  of  new  manpower  pro- 
grams, specifically  designed  to  meet  the  edu- 
cation and  training  needs  of  young,  disad- 
vantaged people  have  been  fashioned.  In  ad- 
dition, there  have  been  significant  changes 
In  the  statutory  authority  and  practices  of 
the  existing  Institutions  which  should  make 
them  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
target  population.  These  developments  must 
be  taken  Into  account  in  assessing  the  pres- 
ent role  of  the  Job  Corps. 

PROPOSED       CHANGES       IN       ORGANIZATION       AND 
EMPHASIS 

If  the  objectives  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  In- 
deed of  our  total  manpower  program,  are  to 
be  realized,  a  major  reshaping  Is  necessary: 

The  Identity  of  the  Job  Corps  as  a  dis- 
tinct, separate  program  should  be  minimized. 
Instead,  it  should  be  thought  of  as  part  of 
a  comprehensive  manpower  system  and  Iden- 
tified as  Residential  Manpower  Centers. 

2.  The  number  of  Job  Corps  centers  should 
be  reduced  sliarply  and  alternative  program 
capabilities  tapped  to  serve  the  target  popu- 
lation. Centers  which  have  not  fully  per- 
formed their  mandate  to  teach,  train,  re- 
tain and  place  enrollees,  would  be  eliminated. 
The  conservation  camps  which  have  been  low 
on  remedial  education  and  meaningful  skill 
training  will  be  particularly  affected. 

3.  To  achieve  Its  objective  of  developing 
Innovative  teclinlques  for  solving  the  com- 
plex teenage  poverty  problems,  more  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  its  efforts. 
There  Is  little  to  be  gained  from  pushing 
larger  and  larger  numbers  of  trainees  through 
programs  of  doubtful  effectiveness. 

4.  The  remaining  centers  would  be  closely 
Integrated  with  the  other  manpower  pro- 
grama.  The  conservation  centers  will  devote 
more  time  and  resources  to  basic  education 
and  to  training  for  desirable  Jobs  In  the  labor 
market.  Conservation  centers  that  have  not 
established  effective  skill  training  programs 
will  be  closed.  "Urban"  centers  will  be  con- 
verted to  regional  skill  centers  and  cater  pri- 
marily to  youth  from  rural  areas. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  present  Job  Corps 
models.  30  new  "near-city"  and  "Inner-clty" 
models  will  be  developed. 

In  short,  it  la  prop>osed  that  we  eliminate: 
50  conservation  centers,  7  women's  centers, 
2  men's  centers,  and  add  30  new  inner-clty 
centers. 

The  basic  objective  wotild  be  to  Incorporate 
the  Job  Corps  Into  a  total  manpower  system 
and  to  design  new,  smaller  centers,  more  re- 
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gponslve  to  the  manpower  needs  of  the  target 

youth. 

QmoRATioN  yrrra  othxe  MAin>owni  ptooBAica 

The  first  major  change  t»  to  make  the  Job 
Corps  an  integral  part  of  a  comprehenaive 
manpower  system — rather  than  continue  It 
u  another,  essentially  separate,  program. 
This  can  benefit  both  Job  Corps  and  the 
other  manpower  programs,  which  now  gen- 
erally lack  Intensive  resldentlal-sv^port 
services. 

Integration  will  facilitate  Improvement  of 
recruitment,  screening  and  selection  prac- 
tices, with  material  reduction  of  inefficient 
recruiting  and  unwarranted  screening-out. 
The  Job  Corps  has  often  received  a  lesser 
priority  in  overall  manpower  ppograms;  that 
will  be  changed.  Refinement  of  selection  cri- 
teria can  help  us  to  Identify  those  who  have 
a  special  need  for  residential  services  as 
against  other  alternatives. 

If  the  Job  Corps  used  available  commu- 
nity manpower  services,  such  as  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program,  Job  Opportu- 
nities In  the  Business  Sector,  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  all  program  elements  will  be 
more  relevant  and  more  readily  accessible 
to  most  of  the  Job  Corps'  target  population. 
More  attention  will  be  given  to  a  planned 
sequence  of  Integrated  services.  In  effect,  by 
coupling  the  unique  residential  services  of 
the  Job  Corps  with  each  of  the  on-going 
programs  we  will  multiply  the  effectiveness 
of  all  our  efforts. 

The  other  manpower  programs  can  be 
strengthened  through  the  availability  of  Job 
Corps  service  for  some  of  their  enrollees.  For 
example,  the  Concentrated  Employment 
Program  will  now  have  an  additional  option 
for  its  stream  of  clients,  wliile  NYC  and  our 
other  training  and  work  experience  programs 
may  be  able  to  call  on  Job  Corps'  residential 
support  aid  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
some  participants. 

Job  Corps  will  participate  in  the  Coopera- 
tive Area  Manpower  Planning  System 
(CAMPS).  This  wlU  permit  better  planned 
use  of  its  services  as  an  alternative  to,  or 
for  uniring  with,  non-residential  services. 

A  MOOinXD  RXSIDKNTIAL  CENTER 

The  second  major  change  Is  to  direct  part 
of  the  Job  Corps  resources  to  new  organiza- 
tional forms,  particularly  smaller  Inner-clty 
or  near-city  residential  centers. 

Examination  of  the  past,  rather  rigid, 
forms  in  which  Job  Corps  has  been  struc- 
tured suggests  the  need  for  greater  flexi- 
bility. Assignment  away  from  the  home  com- 
munity is  necessary  or  useful  for  some  en- 
rollees, but  not  all. 

Use  of  a  variety  of  new  center  models  will 
generate  a  greater  responsiveness  to  the  dif- 
ferential needs  of  the  target  population. 
Smaller  centers,  located  in  or  near  cities, 
can  recruit,  train,  and  place  youth  entirely 
within  their  home  State  or  urban  area.  They 
can  serve  young  people  who  need  residential 
support  but  are  unwilling  or  do  not  need  to 
move  to  a  distant  area. 

Such  centers  will  do  a  better  Job  with  de- 
linquent youth,  more  difficult  to  handle  in 
large  camps  and  often  unwelcome  In  strange 
communities.  They  can  be  developed  as 
multi-purpose  facilities;  they  could,  for  ex- 
ample, provide  unwed  young  mothers,  a 
group  particularly  needing  residential  sup- 
port, with  .combined  day-care  and  residential 
assistance  for  both  mother  and  child.  They 
can.  In  general,  better  draw  on  the  full  range 
of  local  community  resources. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    LABOR    EXPERIMENTS 

The  Labor  Department  has  already  con- 
ducted several  experiments  with  both  nekr- 
city  and  Inner-clty  centers. 

1.  Near-city  centers 
These  centers  permit  commuting  home  on 
weekends  and  can  develop  ties  to  other  pro- 
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grams  in  the  city.  One,  Oamp  MadLson- 
Pellcla,  provides  MDTA  skill  training  for  sev- 
eral dozen  New  York  City  youths  In  a  for- 
mer boys'  camp  near  the  city.  A  second,  the 
small  Hull  House  Work  Camp  near  Chicago, 
enrolled  NYO  youths  Judged  to  have  a  strong 
need  for  residential  support.  A  third  project. 
Just  getting  underway,  la  the  Watts  Lalwr 
Community  Action  Committee  "training 
campus"  near  Los  Angeles;  here  some  500 
youths  from  that  city  will  be  trained,  most  of 
whom  will  already  be  "graduates"  of  In-clty 
work  experience  programs. 

2.  Inner-city  centers 
But  there  are  other  models  with  great 
promise;  one  is  an  Inner-clty  residential 
training  center  to  train  local  youtiis  locally 
for  local  Jobs.  The  Job  Corps  has  recently 
started  such  experimental  inner-clty  centers 
for  boys. 

A  significant  new  approach  with  which  the 
Labor  Department  has  been  experimenting 
warrants  extended  consideration.  Promising 
flexibility,  personalized  attention,  and  adapt- 
ability to  local  circumstances,  it  seeks  to 
establish  small  inner-clty  residences  for 
those  who  particularly  need  residential  sup- 
port— and  then  have  them  obtain  their 
work-training  in  programs  already  available 
within  the  same  community.  Such  residences, 
staffed  with  local  nonprofessional  person- 
nel, can  provide  intensive  support — and  by 
reaching  out  to  work  with  the  youngsters' 
families  can  perhaps  Improve  the  home  en- 
vironment which  so  often  hampers  effective 
participation  in  training. 

This  approach  holds  special  promise  for 
liigh-rlsk  delinquents  most  crucially  in  need 
of  residential  support,  but  as  yet  not  broad- 
ly represented  in  Job  Corps. 

The  Department  Is  now  running  three  of 
these  inner-clty  residential  support  efforts 
(one  for  boys,  two  for  girls)  for  NYC  en- 
rollees. Experience  at  the  boys'  center.  Ini- 
tiated in  New  Haven  two  years  ago,  indicates 
that  high-risk  NYC  youths  living  in  a  spe- 
cial residence  are  less  likely  to  dropout,  have 
fewer  brushes  with  the  law  and  a  better 
subsequent  employment  experience  than  a 
comparable  group  which  did  not  receive  such 
residential  support. 

After  six  months,  average  weekly  earnings 
of  graduates  from  the  New  Haven  center 
Increased  by  80  percent,  while  the  control 
group's  earnings  had  declined  by  29  percent, 
largely  because  of  poorer  vrork  liablts.  Ar- 
rests of  graduates  were  cut  In  lialf  while 
those  of  the  control  group  rose  by  22  per- 
cent. Half  of  the  residents  elected  to  return 
to  school  full  time. 

The  following  table  compares  Job  Corps- 
men  with  NYC  out-of-school  enrollees  and 
residents  of  the  New  Haven  E&D  project. 

The  most  signiflcant  comparison  involves 
the  prior  arrest  record  of  enrollees.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  New  Haven  enrollees  had  a 
record  of  arrests  for  serious  offenses  in  con- 
trast to  only  8  percent  of  the  Job  Corps 
enrollees. 

ENROLLEE  PROFILES:  A  COMPARISON  OF  PROGRAMS 


Labor 

E.  &0. 

Job  Corps     NYC  out  (New 

Characteristic  enrollees    o(  school        Haven) 


Age  (years): 

Male W.« 

Female 18.0 

Education  (yean): 

Median  grade 9.0 

Reading  level 5.2 

Home  community  (percent): 

Rural  and  small  town 72 

Urban 28 

Arrest  record  (percent): 

None 67 

Minor 25 

Serious 8 

Previous  employment  (per- 
cent): 

Male «6 

Female 30 
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31 

Labor 
E.  iD. 

Job  Corps     NYC  out 

(New 

Characteristic 

enrollees    of  school 

Haven) 

Draft  status,  male  (percent): 

Failed 64 

Health  (percent):  No  doctor 

in  10)ears 80 

Family  (percent): 

Broken  home 60 

Head  of  household  unem- 
ployed   63 

Family  on  relief 27 

Substandard  housing 60 

Asked  to  leave  school 64 

Parents  less  than  8th  grade 
education 49 


(') 
(') 
(>) 
(') 

\l 
(') 


(') 

(') 

39 

S9 
27 

44 


>  Not  available. 

The  costs  of  an  inner-clty  center  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Job  Corps  in  the 
following  table : 

COMPARISON  OF  MAN-YEAR  COSTS.  JOB  CORPS 
AND  INNER  CITY  CENTER 


Job 

Labor 

Corps 

E.&0. 

urban 

(New 

center 

Haven)  > 

Center  operating  expenses $2,429  (1,864 

Enrollee  expenses 1.176  »124 

Operations  and  maintenance 740 

Other  operative  expenses 
(including  rent) 1.253 1,000 

Center  staff  expenses 3,114  3.320 

Staff  salaries  and  benefits 2,880 

Travel 240 

Contracted  services 200 

Enrollee  direct  cost 1,447  40 

Allowances '0 

Travel 0 

Insurance 40 

Total,  center  and  enrollee 

direct  cost 6,990  5.224 

Capital  investment 251  560 

Rehabilitation 240 

Equipment 320 

Grand  total,  center  cost 7,241  5,784 

I  Includes  staff  cost  of  services  to  families  of  the  center  resi- 
dents and  followup  of  graduates. 

>  Residents  are  required  to  contribute  '/i  of  earnings  as  rent 
for  room  and  board  Amounts  vary  according  to  hours  worked 
(out-ot-school  youngsters  earn  more  than  inschool)  Rent  re- 
ceipts are  used  to  pay  food  costs,  which  explains  why  this  figure 
is  so  low. 

I  Residents  are  not  paid  allowances  because  they  are  expected 
to  hold  jobs  which  can  be  either  public  or  private  sector  jobs. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW  CENTERS 

It  Is  proposed  to  establish  30  new  centers 
vrtth  a  capacity  for  4,625  enrollees.  They  will 
be  linked  to  such  existing  programs  as  CEP, 
NAB  JOBS.  MDTA  skill  centers,  etc.  (A  rea- 
sonable rule  of  thumb  Is  that  average  en- 
rollment will  be  about  six  months,  so  that 
this  number  of  positions  will  mean  nearly 
10,0<X)  enroUees  a  year.) 

Over  half  (54%)  are  to  be  in  10  near-city 
centers.  Some  38  percent  are  in  the  five  inner- 
city  residential -training  centers,  while  the  15 
inner-clty  residential-support  centers,  each 
small,  account  in  total  for  only  8  percent  of 
the  positions. 

The  residential  nonresidential  mix  in  the 
average  inner-city  residential-training  center 
Is  estimated  at  200  residents  and  150  non- 
residents receiving  training  at  the  center. 

Aa  to  sex  ratio,  some  34  percent  of  the  posi- 
tions are  planned  for  women  (aa  compared 
to  present  Job  Corps  28  percent).  This  Is 
intended  to  take  account  of  the  special  need 
for  distinctive  reeidentlal  service  for  some 
young  unmarried  mothers;  some  of  the 
women's  centers  will  include  or  be  linked  to 
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child  care  *bHIc<».  Abo,  four  centers  will  be     Investment  In  volunteer  effort  can  reap  valu-  average  cost  per  enrollee  man-year  would  h. 

tried  on  a    cofd    basis:  while  separate  reel-      able  returns.  ThU  has  been  particularly  true  approximately   «5  260   In    contrast   win,   .k 

wo^'^''.h'^*^,rK"^TV'^'**i°''"*"''°**     "^^    ''''    ^°'^*"^    ^    community    ^rvlce  toui  Johnson  Set  eni^C  man-year 'o? 

r.n^  ;-i^  ^  ^      *  **^'''^^'"***  "  *  *''*™"      *^^'    program.    VISTA    volunteers    have  «8.000.    The    difference    in    cost    esJntlalW 

blned  center.  been  effective  and  tiielr  role  will  be  expanded  reflects  the  training  and  support  cost  which 

in   such   areas   as   recruiting,   tutoring,   "big  would  be  provided  through  other  manpower 

sister"     roles     and     other     supplementary  -  f~ww 
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UNXKDED 
of  residential  centers  are 
required,  depending  on  the  special  needs  of 
each  selectively  Identified  segment  of  the 
target  population. 

1.  Comprehensive  regional  residential  skill 
training  centers  will  be  retained  for  those 
for  whom  full-time  residence  away  from 
home  area  ani  family  Is  necessary.  These 
centers  will  pfovlde  manpower  services  to 
youth  from  sptrsely  populated  rural  areas 
which  cannot  »upport  such  programs.  Pour 
men's  centers  &nd  11  women's  centers  are 
propKMed. 

2.  Conservati^  centers  in  rural  areas  will 
be  operated  fir  youths  needing  remedial 
education  (reading  below  6th  grade  level), 
skill  training  in  less  complex  occupations 
and/or  who  se^k  outdoor-work  careers.  The 
program  sbouM  lead  more  directly  to  place- 
ment In  skill  tiralnlng  or  some  specific  oc- 
cupational employment.  The  centers  should 
also*  be  used  for;  brief  summer  outdoor  work- 
experience  for  ^ome  Inner-clty  residents. 

3.  Near-city  \residential  centers  will  be 
opened  for  tho*  for  whom  work-week  resi- 
dence away  fram  home  Is  desirable,  with 
work-training  psared  to  the  specific  occupa- 

the   area  served.  Ten   such 
be    opened.    Twenty-seven 
conservation  centers  should  be  retained. 

4.  For  youths  unwilling  or  not  needing  to 
leave  their  cltv.  two  types  of  inner-city  resi- 
dential support  tp-e  desirable. 

One  Is  a  training  facility  with  attached 
residential  support  which  provides  training 
In  one  or  sever  il  skills,  both  for  residents 
and  nonresidents,  while  placing  some  of  the 
former  In  courses  already  available  at  other 
training  facllltKs  In  the  area.  Five  medium 
size  centers  is  recommended. 

The  other  is  a  small  residence  with  no 
training  facilitits  of  its  own,  serving  simply 
to  provide  resldintlal  support  for  those  who 
need  it  and  are  e  nrolled  In  area  training  pro- 


tlonal  needs  of 
centers    should 


activities. 

5.  Ck>ntlnued  attention  must  be  paid  to 
community  relations.  During  the  first  few 
years  of  operation,,  the  Job  Corps  suffered 
from  an  extremely  bad  press.  Every  Incident, 
however  minor.  Involving  a  Job  Corps  en- 
rollee appeared  to  merit  national  attention. 
Some  have  felt  that  the  Job  Corps  and  its 
contractors  failed  to  prepare  communities 
and  placed  centers  in  inappropriate  locations. 
In  time,  however,  the  novelty  of  the  Job 
Corps  wore  off  and  news  events  involving  Job 
Corpsmen  were  relegated  to  the  back  i>agee 
of  the  newspapers. 

However,  some  community  relations  prob- 
lems persist.  There  are  still  towns  where 
corpsmen  are  not  welcome.  And  "Incidents" 
continue  to  occur.  Finally,  there  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  minority  of  dissatisfied  former 
corpsmen  who  do  not  look  kindly  on  their 
past  experiences.  Perhaps  the  fairest  charac- 
terization is  that  community  relations.  In 
the  main,  have  become  stabilized. 

6.  Additional  use  should  be  made  of  Job 
Corps  facilities.  During  summer  months,  the 
facilities  of  the  centers  should  be  made 
available  to  disadvantaged  children.  Includ- 
ing Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  sunmier 
youth.  Corpsmen  can  be  used  as  tutors  and 
camp  counselors.  Student  teachers  from 
public  schools  could  be  used  In  centers.  This 
will  not  only  provide  an  additional  educa- 
tion resource  for  the  Job  Corps,  but  will  also 
give  the  teachers-ln-tralnlng  a  useful  ex- 
posure in  working  with  deprived  young 
people. 

PROGRAM  COST  ESTtMATIS 

The  restructuring  of  the  Job  Corps  dis- 
cussed in  this  report  will  Involve  the  fol- 
lowing budget  modifications : 

The  previous  Administration  proposed  a 
1970  budget  of  S280  million  to  continue  the 
1969  level  of  the  Job  Corps  program  provid- 
ing for  35,000  man- years  with   113   centers. 


programs    such    as    the    Concentrated    Em- 
ployment Program. 


ABM:  A  BIG  MISTAKE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


OF    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's support  for  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  is  deeply  disappointing,  i 
am  hopeful  that  a  concerted  effort  of 
education  and  discussion  throughout 
the  country  and  in  the  Congress  will 
prevent  the  go-ahead  for  a  wasteful 
project  that  will  unleash  a  massive  arms 
race  without  providing  an  appropriate 
gain  In  our  national  security. 

There  have  been  many  excellent  edi- 
torials written  that  expose  the  folly  of 
"Safeguard"  ABM.  One  such  editorial 
appeared  in  Newsday,  another  in  Forbes. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  Include  these  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

[Prom  Newsday  magazine,  Mar.  15,  1969] 

The  Sentinel  Decision 
"There  are  tux)  sides  to  every  question,"  the 
wise  man  said. 

"Yes."  replied  the  fool,  "and  there  are  two 
sides  to  a  sheet  of  flypaper,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  anyone  but  the  fly  which  side  he 
parks  on." 

President  Nixon  has  parked  the  country  on 
the  sticky  side  of  the  Sentinel  controversy. 
He  kept  open  the  option  of  an  annual  review 

c,     1.       _i-  _^  ■    _.  -  -  -  -    0*  Ills  Sentinel  decision,  and  it  may  Indeed 

f^f."  °"*=,^.^"Pf>°'^  ^s  designed  particularly     A  preliminary  review  of  this  budget  yields     be  possible  one  day  to  drop  the  whole  project, 
"'       "   -'  *      "  "-*••    "•'■"         "       "-    '  some   tentative   conclusions   as   to   ways    by     with   the  nation  only  a  few  billion  dollars 

which  we  could  make  a  major  net  reduction 
In  the  program  and  move  toward  the  new 
program  emphasis  proposed.  Our  review  sug- 
gests we  can  achieve  a  net  reduction  of  $100 
million   m    the    budget   from    $280    to    $180 


poorer.  It  may,  but  there  Is  precious  little 
precedent  In  the  history  of  nuclear  weapons 
systems  to  suggest  thatQsuch  an  occurrence 
Is  likely. 

The  President  found  grounds  for  proceed- 


both  quantity  and  aualltv      '^'^lo'*  ^^^  still  provide  approximately  $24     ing  with  Sentinel,  the  anti -ballistic  missile 


for  high-risk  yi)uths  who  ordinarily  have 
high  dropout  rates  from  training  programs 
because  of  homd  and  family  poblems.  It  Is 
suggested  that  Hi  small  centers  be  developed 

ADOmONAL    IVOGRAM   IMPROVEMENTS 

1.  The  prlvatflj  sector's  Involvement  must 
be  expanded  In 

This  may  be  provided  "by  better  relating  fl 
nanclal  returns,  for  private  operators  of 
centers,  to  their  performance.  More  effective 
ties  will  be  explored  with  the  National  Al 
llance  of  Businessmen's  program.  The  good 
start  made  on  involvement  of  organized  labor 
In  providing  trfcde  and  preapprejitlceship 
training  to  corpsmen  should  be  expanded, 
with  emphasis  on  continuing  union  support 
during  the  formal  apprenticeship  period 
after  graduation! from  Job  Corps. 

2.  The  dlstindtlve  capabilities  of  State 
agencies,  particularly  vocational  education 
systems,  should  be  drawn  upon  more  fully. 
These  agencies  soould  utilize  the  experiences 
of  the  Job  Corp^  and  adapt  their  system  to     action  Is  Initiated  now  to  begin  closing  or     when  he  reluctantly  announced  the  decision 

serve  effectively  ithe  clientele  now  handled     "*■""' *  — " "     "  * ~v>— <  "^»v.  a.-».--.   "t#  „  „.o^„„  cvc. 

by  the  Job  Oorps^  Where  feasible  they  should 
participate  as  sponsors  of  centers  or  provide 
specialized  services  to  the  centers. 

3.  With  the  J0b  Corps  part  of  a  single 
numpower  systeni  there  can  be  better  coordi- 
nation with  the  Btate  employment  agencies 


million  to  provide  the  new  kinds  of  urban 
centers  discussed  earlier  In  this  document. 
We  would  propose  to  achieve  the  reduction 
by  taking  the  following  actions: 

1.  Reduce  the  conservation  center  program 
by  about  two-thirds.  This  would  reduce  the 
number  of  centers  from  82  to  32. 

2.  Reduce  the  urban  men's  and  urban 
women's  center  by  about  one-third.  This 
would  result  in  a  closing  of  7  women's  and 
2  men's  centers. 

3.  Using  1969  funds  which  probably  will 
not  be  spent  by  June  30.  OEO  has  already 
Identified  $5  million  of  this  as  available. 
We  believe   that   this   can   be   Increased   as 


project,  even  though  many  eminent  scien- 
tists dispute  whether  it  will  work,  even 
though  the  nation  Is  far  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  Its  stock  of  deliverable  atomic  war- 
heads, and  even  though  shaky  calculations  of 
the  potential  Chinese  missile  threat  and  Pe- 
king's suicidal  Intentions  were  required  to 
Justify  the  project. 

If  a  case  can  be  made  for  Sentinel  under 
these  tenuous  circumstances.  Imagine  the  ad- 
ministration encountering  a  new  set  of  facts 
which  will  require  Its  abandonment. 

"There  Is  a  kind  of  mad  momentum  in- 
trinsic to  the  development  of  all  new  nuclear 
weaponry,"  Robert  S.  McNamara  said  In  1967, 


phasing  out  centers  as  proposed  above. 

4.  Reducing  the  overall  average  enrollee 
man-year  cost  for  the  enroUees  remaining 
In  conservation  and  urban  centers. 

Of  the  amount  saved,  approximately  $24 
million  will  be  used  to  open  new  centers  near 
or    in    urban   areas    that   would    tie    urban 


which  are  part  of  jthe  same  system.  Screening     centers  Into  continuing  manpower  programs 
and   selection   of|  trainees   can   be   handled     and  services. 


more  eflBclently,  jtranaportatlon  of  trainees 
to  the  centers  cin  be  arranged  easier.  Job 
development  and|  placement  work  for  dis- 
charged corps  meinbers  can  be  better  coordi- 
nated. 

4.  Increased  usf  should  be  made  of  volun- 
teers. The  Job  Coipe  has  found  that  a  modest 


It  is  our  preliminary  estimate  that  we 
would  be  able  to  oi>en  about  30  such  cen- 
ters providing  for  approximately  4,600  en- 
rollee man-years.  By  tying  these  centers 
into  existing  manpower  programs  and  serv- 
ices m  the  urban  areas  In  which  they  would 
be  located.  It  Is  our  estimate  that  the  total 


to  go  ahead  with  Sentinel.  "If  a  weapon  sys- 
tem works — and  works  well — there  is  strong 
pressure  from  many  directions  to  produce 
and  deploy  the  weapon  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  prudent  level  required." 

COST   WILL   GO   UP 

With  Sentinel,  McNamara  is  being  proved 
out  in  spades.  One  wrong  decision  made  for 
the  wrong  reasons  is  being  buttressed  now  by 
another  wrong  decision.  Even  though  nobody 
knows  whether  the  system  will  prove  effec- 
tive, it  will  cost  an  estimated  $6  to  $7  billion. 
Further  upward  adjustments  will  unques- 
tionably occur  as  the  bids  of  the  defense  con- 
tractors are  re-negotiated,  and  as  McNamara's 
"mad  momentum"  expands  the  .system.  Keep 
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in  mind  that  almost  every  previous  system 
Has  cost  more  than  Its  original  estimates. 

It  Is,  of  course,  good  news  that  Sentinel, 
If  funded  by  Congress,  would  be  pulled  away 
from  the  cities  and  deployed  at  mlssUe  bases 
on  the  Oreat  Plains.  But  the  ease  with  which 
a  new  Justification  has  been  found  to  match 
this  forced  migration  suggests  that  the  desire 
for  Sentinel  has  come  first,  the  reasons  for  fi- 
nancing and  deploying  it  second. 

Nixon  asserted,  for  example,  that  the  Sen- 
tinel deployment  would  defend  "the  Ameri- 
can people  against  the  kind  of  nuclear  attack 
which  Communist  China  is  likely  to  be  able 
to  mount  within  a  decade."  Six  months  ago, 
this  same  Chinese  threat  was  said  by  the 
Johnson  administration  to  mandate  location 
of  the  Sentinel  in  the  suburbs. 

The  old  .Sentinel  system,  according  to  the 
President,  could  have  been  interpreted  as  a 
first-step  toward  a  "thick"  anti-Soviet  sys- 
tem. Indeed  it  could  have.  But  so  can  the 
new  plan.  It  is.  If  anything,  even  more  open- 
ended:  "It  will  be  Implemented  not  accord- 
ing to  some  fijted,  theoretical  schedule,  but 
in  a  manner  clearly  related  to  our  periodical 
analysis  of  the  threat."  The  language  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  concession  to  the  possibility  of 
arms  control  but  it  sounds  more  like  an 
ABM  building  permit. 

The  greatest  pessimism  seems  warranted 
in  the  effect  the  Sentinel  plan  will  have  on 
the  possibility  of  arms  control.  "It  Is  not 
provocative,"  Nixon  said  of  his  decision.  Yet 
It  is  more  provocative  by  far  than  a  deci- 
sion to  build  no  new  missiles  at  all.  And 
coming  one  day  after  Senate  ratification  of 
the  nuclear  nonproliferatlon  treaty,  the 
Sentinel  decision  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  a 
consistent  approach  to  arms  control. 

Through  the  treaty,  we  are  asking  most 
of  the  world  to  forego  nuclear  weapons  en- 
tirely. With  the  Sentinel  decision,  we  are 
saying  that  nuclear  self-restraint  Is  solely 
for  lesser  powers. 

The  battle  on  Sentinel  funding  In  Con- 
gress will  be  hard  and  bitter.  President 
Nixon  probably  picked  up  some  votes  with 
the  presentation  of  his  decision  yesterday. 
He  stated  his  case  concisely,  but  we  still  be- 
lieve arguments  against  Sentinel  are  more 
convincing  than  the  arguments  for  It.  The 
present  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal  Is  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  President  to  enter  arms 
talks  with  the  Russians  from  a  position  of 
strength.  Congress,  therefore,  should  shoot 
down  Sentinel  once  and  for  all. 

(From  Forbes  Magazine,  Apr.  1,  1969] 
Fact   and   Comment:    Nixon's   ABM   Stance 

The  only  encouraging  thing  about  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Antlballlstlc  Missile  "decision" 
is  his  vow  to  re-examine  It  every  12  months. 

I  remember  well  a  few  years  ago  when  all 
the  complexions  of  the  Biggies  In  The  Com- 
plex grew  rosy  describing  how  wonderful  the 
Nike  X  missile  was  going  to  be.  It  never  got 
done,  at  a  saving  of  multiple  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  If  It  had.  It  wouldn't  today  be 
worth  doodley. 

Apparently  we  can  keep  up  with  the  ABM 
art  without  turning  theories  Into  hardware 
that's  obsolete  before  the  concrete  gets 
poured. 


THE  RAGGED  NONDEBATE  ON  THE 
ABM 


HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  discussion 
and  debate  should  clarify  complex  Issues. 
Such  an  Issue  is  the  anti-balllstic-missile 
project.  But  the  discussion  and  debate 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

swirling  aroimd  this  project  seems  to  be 
making  less  achievable  a  clear  under- 
standing. The  project  seems  engulfed  by 
its  proponents  and  opponents  in  incon- 
sistencies, overstatements  and  positions 
generating  more  heat  than  light.  At  this 
point  in  time,  it  seems  to  me,  the  argu- 
ments for  and  the  arguments  against 
each  merit  that  old  Scot  verdict,  "Not 
proved."  I  insert  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  4,  1969,  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  to  illustrate  my  ob- 
servations, and  also  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  today's  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post,  Apr.  4, 
1969) 
The  Ragged  Nondebate  on  the  ABM 
(By  Meg  Greenfield) 
The  other  day  when  he  was  testifying  on 
the  ABM  before  Senator  Gore's  subcommit- 
tee.   Deputy    Secretary    of    Defense    David 
Packard  read  a  couple  of  pages  of  prepared 
testimony  Into  the  record  on  the  "terrifying 
defects"  of  the  so-called  doomsday  machine 
strategy.  That  Is  the  nuclear  strategy  which 
calls  for  an  automatic  response  on  warning 
of  the  approach  of  enemy  missiles,  so  that 
we  (or  the  Russians)  could  be  counted  on  to 
launch  a  nuclear  response  to  evidencp  sensed 
by  radar  of  an  attack — partial,  total,  calcu- 
lated or  accidental. 

Whatever  potential  for  deterrence  such  a 
wllly-nllly  strategy  would  have,  its  potential 
for  disaster  seemed  so  much  greater  that  It 
has  long  since  been  consigned  to  the  policy 
Junkheap,  Herman  Kahn  himself  having 
helped  dispatch  it  In  his  1960  treatise,  "On 
Thermonuclear  War."  Launch-on-wamlng 
(as  variations  of  this  strategy  are  known) 
has  the  principal  defects  of  removing  what- 
ever control  a  President  may  exercise  over 
the  military  response  to  an  enemy  threat  of 
any  proportion  or  any  degree  of  certainty, 
and  It  also  Increases  the  danger  that  nuclear 
war  vrtll  result  from  any  of  the  nerve-wrack- 
ing, confused,  fast-moving  crises  around  the 
world  in  which  we  seem  all  too  often  to  be 
Involved.  It  Is,  In  short,  a  form  of  massive 
retaliation  lacking  even  the  elements  of  con- 
trol and  restraint  with  which  John  Foster 
Dulles  hedged  that  earlier  policy  ("by  means 
and  at  places  of  our  choosing"). 

The  reason  Mr.  Packard  found  It  appro- 
priate to  restate  the  ancient  case  against  the 
automatic  nuclear  response  is  that — In- 
credibly— It  has  gained  favor  with  some  of 
those  Senators  who  are  leading  the  fight 
against  the  deployment  of  the  ABM,  having 
occasionally  been  espoused.  It  would  seem, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  reason  of  Its 
surface  attractions.  Thus,  In  the  course  of  the 
same  hearing.  Senator  Fulbrlght  himself 
Joined  up:  "It  would  seem  to  me  the  assur- 
ance, the  knowledge  that  these  ICBMs,  even 
part  of  them,  would  be  released  Immediately 
without  any  fiddling  around  about  It,  even 
without  asking  the  computer  what  to  do,  they 
would  be  very  quick  on  that,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  deterrence  In  the  world."  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had 
publicly  arrived  at  this  position  a  few  min- 
utes earlier,  owing — he  said — in  part  to  his 
discovery  in  the  hearings  that  our  nuclear 
missiles,  once  fired  could  be  called  off  (de- 
stroyed) .  The  hearing  then  went  on  to  other 
things.  There  was  no  evidence  that  Senator 
Fulbright  had  paused  to  consider  either  the 
possibility  of  technical  failure  or  of  an  Im- 
mediate Soviet  reaction  or  any  of  the  other 
nightmare  possibilities  that  sprang  to  mind 
as  he  transformed  this  bit  of  information 
into  a  pillar  of  newly  adopted  policy.  For  the 
moment,  anyhow,  that  was  the  end  of  It. 

The  episode  Is  of  Importance  to  the  degree 
that  It  characterizes  what  Is  askew  In  the 
current  debate,  both  In  the  Nation  at  large 
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and — more  particularly — In  Congress.  In  the 
weeks  that  have  passed  since  the  President 
announced  his  ABM  decision  in  careful  lan- 
guage that  required  elaboration  and  explana- 
tion, the  Administration  has  so  far  failed  to 
make  its  case  persuasively.  Its  testimony, 
especially  the  oversimple,  fright-peddling 
argumentation  of  Secretary  Laird,  has  If  any- 
thing tended  to  imdermlne  the  position  orig- 
inally outlined  by  the  President.  But  that 
Is  only  part  of  it.  Another  reason  the  Ad- 
ministration has  yet  to  make  its  case  is  that 
it  has  not  been  obliged  to  do  so  by  the  sys- 
tem's opponents,  many  of  whom  are  as 
breathtakingly  playful  and  IrreBponslble  In 
their  arguments  as  Secretary  Laird — with  the 
result  that  the  case  against  the  deployment 
has  not  been  cogently  made  yet  either.  It 
has  not  been  a  particularly  rewarding  or 
illuminating  time  for  those  who  had  hoped 
for  an  informative  and  even  conclusive  de- 
bate. 

There  are  a  number  of  circumstances 
which  necessarily  contribute  to  the  disap- 
pointing quality  of  our  recurrent  public  ar- 
guments over  nuclear  weaponry.  One  is  that 
those  authorized  as  watchdogs  of  the  mili- 
tary on  the  Hill  have  failed  spectacularly  to 
exercUe  the  responsibility  that  goes  with 
their  expertise,  so  that  the,  job  of  oversight 
is  left — if  anywhere — to  those  legislators 
whose  animosity  towarjl  the  military  and  its 
programs  far  exceeds  their  knowledge  about 
either.  But  nuclear  technology  and  strategy 
are  infinitely  complicated  matters,  requiring 
more  than  casual  study  if  Pentagon  doctrine 
is  to  be  challenged  seriously.  Beyond  that 
there  is  the  simple  horror  of  the  subject 
matter,  which  quite  naturally  Inspires  a  fre- 
quent desperate  sense  that  it  ought  not  even 
to  be  "debated"  at  all,  but  rather  Inveighed 
against  and  denounced. 

Finally,  there  Is  the   fact  that  what   ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  the  past  several 
years  toward  gaining  at  least  a  modicum  of 
control  over  our  nuclear  weapons  and  to- 
ward creating  a  strategic  situation  less  likely 
than  those  of  the  past  to  encourage  either 
foolhardy  confidence  or  dangerous  panic  on 
the  part  of  either  of  the  great  nuclear  pow- 
ers, are  easily  reducible  to  surface  absurdity 
and   susceptible  of   being  distorted   for  the 
sake   of   seeming   to   score   a   telling   point. 
More  than  one  critic  of  the  President's  de- 
cision In  recent  days  has  made  great  fun  of 
the    Administration's    deelre    to    protect    Its 
"weapons"  as  distinct  from  Its  "people,"  for 
example,  or  has  deplored  Its  apparent  lack  of 
Interest  In  the  protection  of  our  cities — and 
those  arguing  back  the  whole  theory  of  the 
lesser  provocation  of  maintaining  retaliatory 
or  second-strike  weapons  while  leaving  the 
cities  "hostage"  as  an  earnest  of  our  disin- 
clination   to    Initiate    a    nuclear    war    know 
exactly  what  kind  of  hearing  they  are  likely 
to  get.  For  some  of  the  more  Important  crit- 
ics of  the  ABM  have  been  unable  to  resist 
the  implication  that  those  they  are  oppos- 
ing  somehow   favor   nuclear   holocaust    (or 
anyway  don't  much  mind  the  prospect)   or 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  convert  their  own 
unfamlUarlty  with  the  subject  at  hand  into 
a  seeming  virtue  or  to  forego  the  easy,  crowd- 
pleasing    Joke.    That   may    prove    true    even 
when  the  witness  Is  also  a  critic,  but  one  who 
doesn't  think  along  the  same  lines.  Consider 
a  moment  In  the  appearance  of  Wolfgang 
Panofsky,  the  Stanford  physicist,  who  pro- 
vided  perhaps   the   most   cogent   testimony 
against  the  new  deployment  plan.  Dr.  Panof- 
sky argued   that   neither   the  present  techf 
nology   of   the   system   nor   the   amount  Bi 
intelligence   suggesting   a  new   and   revised 
danger    from    the    Soviets    justified    going 
ahead  with  the  ABM  at  the  present  time. 
But  he  did.  at  the  same  time,  uphold  the 
theory   purportedly  behind    the   Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's   Djove — namely,    the    relative 
merit    of    trying    to    create    a    situation    in 
which  neither  side  felt  its  capacity  to  strike 
back   was   endangered   to   the   degree   that 
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woulid  e&oonrsgi  it,  under  threat  or  prea- 
•ure,  to  strike  Orst.  Senator  Pulbrl^t  pro- 
fSMed  hlmoeir  ocmfuaed  by  thU: 

"If  the  BMumptlon  la  a  second  strike,  well 
that  means  you  can  completely  control  that 
without  even  halving  a  force  because  If  you 
are  not  going  to  strike  them  and  they  have 
only  second  strike  there  Is  never  any  occa- 
sion for  a  second  strike,  or  is  logic  complete- 
ly Irrelevant  to  these  scientific  matters?" 
(Laughter) 

Laughter  may  be  the  c^jeratlve  word:  the 
smirk  seems  a  favored  substitute  for  reason 
In  much  of  the  attack.  In  the  ABM  debate, 
as  In  most  flerca  debates  that  take  place  In 
a  congressional  setting  with  everyone  en- 
titled to  equal  time,  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency not  Just  on  the  part  of  the  proponents 
but  also  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  to 
undermine  their  own  position  by  an  unse- 
lectlve  and  und|sclpllned  approach  to  ar- 
gument. 

[Prom  the  Wall  sltreet  Journal,  Apr.  14,  1969) 
Th«  OtTALrrT  OF  th«  ABM  Dibati: 
In  principle  th4  current  public  debate  over 
antlballlstlc  missiles  Is  an  altogether  healthy 
development:  tot)  many  similar  decisions 
have  Seen  made  in  the  past  without  such  an 
airing',  "in  practlOe,  however,  the  quality  of 
the  ABM  debate  do  far  has  been  more  on  the 
sick  side. 

Both  the  ABM't  proponents  In  the  Penta- 
gon and  Its  opponents  In  the  Senate  have 
been  playing  In  different  ways  on  the  publics' 
natural  fear  of  n^iclear  war.  Both  have  been 
confusing  the  Issttes  rather  than  elaborating 
a  cogent  strategic  posture.  Both,  If  this  debate 
Is  going  to  get  b4ck  on  the  track,  wlU  need 
to  agree  on  a  few  jf undamentals,  and  to  start 
crediting  the  oth^r  with  such  agreement. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  con- 
tends, for  example^  that  there's  "no  question" 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  striving  for  "flrst-strlke" 
missile  capablUtyf  That  is,  the  Soviets  are 
calculating  and  building  the  number  of  mis- 
siles they  need  %o  so  utterly  destroy  the 
United  States  It  cannot  even  retaliate.  Since 
It's  hard  to  see  ajiy  other  reason  why  they 
would  want  suchi  a  system,  the  Inevitable 
Implication  Is  that  the  Soviets  are  some  kind 
of  madmen  lustliig  to  push  the  button  at 
their  first  safe  opportunity. 

This  Is  far  too  atmple-mlnded  to  be  at  aU 
persuasive;  It  doe^  not  Jibe  with  what  has 
been  observed  abcut  Soviet  behavior  since 
Stalin.  For  that  qiatter,  we  doubt  that  the 
hawks  In  the  Kromlln  even  thinir  m  such 
terms  as  "flrst  stjlke"  or  "assured  destruc- 
tion." We  suspect  Qhat  their  moving  principle 
Is  nearer  to  "the  ^ore  the  better,"  which  of 
course  Is  plenty  'frightening  enough,  but 
shows  a  lack  of  so|>hlstlcatlon,  not  of  sanity. 
The  disturbing)  thing  about  Secretary 
Laird's  comments,  indeed.  Is  that  they  sug- 
gest the  Pentagon's  view  Is  none  too  sophisti- 
cated either.  President  Nixon  did  far  better 
In  his  explanation  of  the  decision  for  a  lim- 
ited ABM  deploynient.  He  stressed  that  ».M« 
system  Is  intended  chiefly  to  protect  our 
rotallatory  capacljty,  and  suggested  that 
therefore  It's  poes|ble  to  view  It  as  a  stabi- 
lizing factor  in  the  arms  race.  In  this  view, 
it  maintains  and  aolldlfles  the  strategic  bal- 
ance In  which  bolti  sides  can  retaliate,  but 
neither  can  attaclQ  the  other  without  being 
destroyed  in  turn. 

A  missive  ABM  system  with  the  capacity 
to  defend  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
prove  destabilizing  by  tending  to  neutralize 
the  other  side's  s«cond-stnke  capability.  If 
we  deploy  a  limited  system  there  wUl  be  In- 
evitable pressures  to  expand  It  Into  a  thick 
one.  To  resist  thl«  expensive  and  possibly 
dangerous  development,  the  nation  will  need 
the  clearest  possllile  grip  on  the  rationale 
for  the  original  deployment.  Secretary 
Laird's  scare- talk  I4  hardly  reassuring  In  this 
regard. 

The  other  side  of  the  debate  has  been  no 
better.  At  one  point  in  the  Senate  hear- 
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Ings,  the  opponents  argued  that  since  an 
Incoming  missile  gives  only  about  16  min- 
utes' warning,  the  ABM's  nuclear  mlssllea 
might  have  to  be  fired  at  the  discretion  of 
a  relatively  Junior  military  officer.  After  thus 
establishing  that  the  ABM  was  dangerous, 
they  proceeded  to  demonstrate  it  was  also 
unnecessary.  The  reason:  When  we  detected 
an  Incoming  missile  strike,  we  could  immedi- 
ately launch  o\ur  entire  retaliatory  force  be- 
fore the  enemy  warheads  struck. 

Ilie  crux  of  the  opponents'  case  so  far 
has  not  been  an  attempt  to  understand  stra- 
tegic reality,  but  the  denimclatlon  of  war, 
armaments,  nuclear  devastation,  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex,  the  arms  race  and 
the  extinction  of  mankind.  The  Implication 
has  been  that  anyone  who  favors  the  ABM 
also  favors  all  these  things.  In  particular, 
there  has  been  an  implication  that  those 
who  support  the  ABM  automatically  oppose 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviets. 
It  ^as  always  seemed  to  us,  though,  that 
the  Soviets'  apparent  Interest  In  possible 
agreements  arises  precisely  from  recognition 
that  we  will  counteract  their  deployments, 
and  that  therefore  the  arms  race  Involves 
a  lot  of  expense  with  no  net  gain  in  se- 
curity. They  have  already  deployed  a  limited 
ABM  system  around  Moscow,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration presumably  reasons  that  a  cred- 
ible start  on  our  own  system  would  drive 
home  the  point. 

One  can  doubt  that  an  ABM  is  In  any 
sense  essential  to  such  a  lesson,  or  even 
helpful  enough  to  be  worth  the  expense. 
The  Administration  nonetheless  does  have 
arms  control  agreements  very  much  In  mind. 
Starting  an  ABM  system  may  or  may  not 
help  negotiations.  But  as  the  restrained 
comments  in  the  Soviet  press  Indicate,  there's 
no  substance  to  the  impression  that  It  would 
automatically  preclude  them. 

With  such  confusion  stemming  from  both 
sides,  the  whole  debate  needs  to  reroot  Itself 
in  some  fundamentals.  As  a  start:  Oui  ob- 
jective Is  to  reach  a  solid  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union.  Iliere  may  be 
room  for  debate  over  what  part  an  ABM 
might  play,  but  our  general  strategic  posture 
should  be  designed  to  promote  the  kind  of 
balance  in  which  both  sides  might  find  such 
an  agreement  possible. 


April  li,  1969 


MY  AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF  TXNNZasZK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  pride  in  a  young  lady  of  my  district 
that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  the  readers  of  the  Rscord  an  essay 
which  she  recently  wrote,  and  for  which 
she  won  first  place. 

Oall  Kitchens  entered  "My  America" 
in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  Elks  Lodge 
No.  847  of  Elizabethton,  Tenn. — this  out- 
standing work  deserves  such  recognition, 
and  I  am  happy  to  make  It  available: 

MT    AlCKRICA 

(By  Oall  Kitchens) 

What  is  my  America? 

It  Is  a  country  that  is  more  than  land 
or  sea. 

One  that  means  so  much  more  to  me. 

One  that  Is  vast  and  ere  so  wide, 

Prom  beautiful  lakes  to  mountain  sides. 

My  America  is  yet  somehow  small  and 
warm. 

Protecting  each  of  us  from  all  harm. 

It  is  strong  with  a  battle  cry. 

It  is  honest  and  true,  no  need  to  He. 

My  America  with  all  of  Its  sparkling 
streams. 


Exists  on  everyone's  hopes  and  dreams 
My  America  may  not  be  perfect,  yet  to  me 
it  Is  the  greatest  country  anywhere.  Do  vou 
agree? 

My  America  is  many  things.  It  Is  a  vast 
land.  It  stretches  from  one  ocean  to  another 
covering  about  3,628,130  square  miles.  It  U 
divided  into  fifty  separate  states;  each  very 
proud  of  Itself,  yet  each  buUdlng  and 
strengthening  America  into  the  greatest 
country  ever. 

This  land  is  among  the  mo»t  fertUe  of  the 
world.  Not  only  U  It  fertUe  for  food  produc- 
tlon,  but  also  In  Industrial  riches.  America 
has  more  potential  wealth  In  her  land  than 
any  other  nation.  Her  putting  it  to  better 
use  and  using  it  wisely,  ke^s  her  number 
one. 

We  are  a  nation  with  economic  growth. 
We  measure  up  very  well  to  the  world's  yard- 
stick. America  Is  opportxmlty.  Still  though 
opportunity  knocks  quite  loud,  it  Is  not  about 
to  break  any  doors  down.  The  opportunity 
is  here,  but  you  must  be  willing  to  seize  It, 
and  use  it  for  all  of  its  potential. 

We  are  a  nation  with  culture.  Painters, 
writers  and  other  artists  flourish  here,  and 
gently  mold  America  into  a  calmer,  more  so- 
phisticated nation. 

Though  she  still  likes  to  work  hard  and  get 
dirt  under  her  flngemails.  she  knows  how 
to  step  back  and  take  her  position  as  queen 
of  the  world. 

Defense-wise,  we  are  the  strongest.  No 
other  nation  has  the  power  nor  the  ability 
we  have.  We  help  and  protect  not  only  our- 
selves but  smaller  nations  In  need.  We  give 
In  defense  and  receive  In  kindness,  for  this 
Is  the  American  way. 

America  is  the  melting  pot  of  the  world. 
All  colors,  races,  creeds,  r.nd  religions  are 
found  In  this  huge  nation.  Though  somehow, 
the  color  doesn't  matter  a  lot  here.  We  are 
one  kind,  Americans,  united  In  like  causes. 
We  all  search  for  answers  to  like  problems, 
the  answers  are  freely  shared  by  all.  The  rich, 
the  poor,  the  Inbetween  all  are  here  together. 
The  difference  doesn't  mean  much.  My  Amer- 
ica was  founded  because  of  a  difference. 

Through  our  gates  pass  many  foreign  peo- 
ple each  year.  They  are  given  the  title  of  Im- 
migrants, but  the  Americans  give  them  the 
name  of  friend.  We  accept  people  from  any 
and  everywhere.  This  open  arm  policy  makes 
friends  and  friends  multiply. 

A  heritage  is  much  alive  In  my  America. 
One  of  which  we  are  aware  and  proud.  The 
thundering  hoofbeats  of  Paul  Revere's  horse, 
and  the  cry  of  liberty  can  still  be  heard.  The 
blood  of  the  wounded  and  the  smiles  of  the 
victors  can  still  be  seen.  It  Is  a  heritage  that 
we  have  fought  hard  for  and  gained.  We 
don't  plan  on  losing  It  for  some  while. 

America  Is  more.  It  Is  a  flag  which  speaks  of 
the  wars  we've  fought  to  gain  our  Independ- 
ance.  It  is  an  anthem  which  tells  of  how  we 
have  kept  fighting  for  It.  It  is  a  coat  of  arms 
which  stands  for  ovu*  strong  nation.  And 
then.  It  Is  a  motto  which  shows  that  though 
we  are  strong,  we  are  stlH  meek  In  the  eyes  ol 
God. 

More  than  anything  else,  America  is  a 
hope.  A  hope  of  thoee  here  and  those  that 
wish  to  be.  A  hope  that  is  renewed  each  time 
we  repeat  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  A  hope 
that  maybe  someday,  someway  these  words 
that  we  are  saying  will  be  the  truth.  That  we 
will  truly  be  one  nation,  indivisible.  That  we 
will  be  a  nation  in  which  truth,  honesty,  and 
Justice  rank  high.  Yes,  this  U  a  hope  of  a 
perfect  nation.  A  hope  of  the  future,  but  with 
a  past  that  makes  It  worth  all  we  must  pay. 
My  America  means  so  much  and  has  so 
much  from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  the  red- 
wood forests.  It  is  huge  and  strong,  and  still 
gentle  and  close.  It  Is  the  firecrackers  on  the 
Pourth  of  July,  Christmas  beUs  ringing.  It 
is  children  running  and  laughing  freely.  It  Is 
my  America,  forever  beautiful.  May  I  always 
live  here. 


April  U,  1969 


WARTIME  HERO,  PEACETIME 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF  FU>an)A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  tyrant  Is  one  who  demands  respect.  A 
statesman  Is  one  who  commands  respect, 
but  a  great  man  earns  respect. 

One  such  man,  who  earned  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him,  was  Gen.  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower. 

He  was  truly  one  of  our  country's 
greatest  Americans  tmd  the  respect  that 
he  earned  was  worldwide,  from  both  his 
friends  and  foes  alike.  He  lived  his  life 
among  the  great  people  of  his  time  and 
yet,  prior  to  the  time  of  his  death  when 
he  selected  his  burial  site,  he  requested 
that  he  be  laid  to  rest  In  the  town  where 
he  spent  his  boyhood,  Abilene,  Kans. 

He  loved  his  country,  his  family,  and 
people  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  he  never 
forgot  his  beginnings  as  himible  as  they 
were. 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken 
about  the  admiration  and  respect  the 
American  people  had  for  General  Eisen- 
hower, and  this  is  true  because  year  after 
year  even  following  his  retirement  from 
active  public  service  he  was  selected  in 
poll  after  poll  as  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired Americans  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected men  throughout  the  world. 

As  for  me,  I  feel  Indeed  fortunate  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  not  only  see- 
ing General  Elsenhower,  but  meeting  and 
talking  to  him  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
I  first  met  the  general  when  I  was  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  with  the  90th  Infantry 
Division  in  England,  just  prior  to  the 
D-day  invasion  where  I  served  as  a  cou- 
rier instructed  to  deliver  certain  Infor- 
mation to  him  regarding  division  deploy- 
ment in  connection  with  "Overlord,"  the 
overall  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

I  remember  him  well,  although  I  only 
saw  him  two  times  in  May  and  June  of 
1944,  because  many  of  us  who  would 
shortly  land  in  France  were  deeply  con- 
cerned about  our  futures.  Despite  the 
great  problems  and  worry  that  were  on 
his  shoulders,  he  remained  cheerful,  but 
most  of  all  humble,  courteous,  and  un- 
usually friendly  to  me  even  though  I 
was  only  a  second  lieutenant  and  he  was 
a  general  charged  with  winning  the 
largest  war  in  history. 

I  had  seen  him  several  times  after  that, 
but  my  next  personal  meeting  with  him 
was  at  the  V7hite  House  in  1955  when  I 
was  requested  to  be  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  Congress  from  the  old  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  following  the  death 
of  Dwlght  Rogers. 

Here  again,  my  meeting  with  President 
Eisenhower  was  unusual  because  he  was 
the  President  and  I  the  candidate  for 
Congress,  and  despite  the  fact  that  he 
had  the  problems  of  the  world  confront- 
ing him,  he  spent  more  than  an  hour  in 
conversation  with  me  at  the  White  House. 
I  might  add  that  It  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  hours  spent  in  my  lifetime. 
The  fact  that  he  had  become  President 
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had  not  changed  him  and  to  me  he  was 
the  same,  quick-smiling  "Ike"  that  he 
had  always  been. 

The  final  time  I  personally  saw  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  was  about  a  year  ago 
and  then  I  had  been  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  he  was  retired  with  his 
lovely  wife,  Mamie,  In  Gettysburg.  A 
group  of  us  had  lunch  with  him  and  I 
was  still  impressed  by  his  quick  wit  and 
charm,  but  what  stood  out  in  my  mind 
was  that  Ike  was  still  the  kind,  humble 
person  he  had  always  been. 

General  Eisenhower  had  a  great  in- 
fiuence  on  many  people  and  in  his  quiet 
but  firm  manner,  he  instilled  confidence 
in  the  American  people.  He  gave  us  the 
feeling  of  pride  In  being  part  of  this  great 
Nation. 

His  record  as  a  military  leader  cannot 
be  questioned  and  his  ability  to  unify  our 
allies  into  one  smoothly  run  unit  during 
the  Invasion  of  Europe  will  go  down  as 
one  of  the  most  superb  military  maneuv- 
ers in  history.  But  even  while  he  was 
noted  as  commander  of  the  greatest  ex- 
peditionary forces  ever  to  be  assembled. 
General  Elsenhower  was  respected  as  a 
peacemaker. 

He  was  never  one  to  believe  in  retribu- 
tion, thus  following  World  War  II  Eu- 
rope was  nurtured  and  rebuilt  and  once 
again  joined  in  the  brotherhood  of  free 
nations. 

As  a  military  man,  he  lent  his  efforts 
to  ending  the  bloody  conflict  in  Korea 
and  from  that  time  forward,  no  Ameri- 
can boys  were  killed  in  battle  while  he 
served  America  as  President. 

He  accepted  his  share  of  criticism  while 
President,  but  I  feel  much  of  it  was  un- 
deserved. A  look  at  his  record  shows  great 
accomplishment,  for  instance,  the  larg- 
est roadbuilding  program  in  the  history 
of  any  nation  was  inaugurated;  he  ended 
Inflation;  provided  medical  care  for  the 
aged;  added  two  new  States  to  the  Un- 
ion; created  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  advocated  and 
built  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway;  sought 
to  balance  the  budget;  initiated  the 
American  space  program;  conceived  and 
advocated  the  need  for  strong  ballistic 
missiles  as  a  preventive  to  war;  extended 
social  security  benefits  to  an  additional 
10  million  Americans;  and  worked  to 
contain  the  spread  of  communism  and 
to  generate  good  will  among  our  allies. 

Some  say  the  Eisenhower  years  in  the 
White  House  were  boring,  but  it  seems 
that  it  is  nice  to  be  bored  to  the  extent 
that  during  those  years  there  was  no 
civil  strife  and  no  militant  threats  by 
certain  groups  to  destroy  life  and  prop- 
erty; and  disrupt  our  colleges.  There  was 
peace  with  prosperity  and  the  threat  of 
communism  was  merely  talk  for  we  were 
militarily  strong. 

Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  is  to  me  a  great 
and  compassionate  man,  and  truly  a 
great  American  and  now  we  as  fellow 
Americans  can  best  show  our  respect  for 
him  by  rededicating  ourselves  to  accept- 
ing our  responsibilities  as  Americans  as 
he  did. 

To  do  this  we  must  stop  being  afraid 
to  fight  for  what  is  right  for  our  coun- 
try. We  should  be  proud  to  get  a  lump 
in  our  throats  when  we  hear  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  and  look  to  our  flag. 
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We  should  recognize  that  appeasement 
Is  a  step  backward  into  the  road  of  na- 
tional destruction. 

We  should  accept  national  pride  in  re- 
lationship to  the  true  greatness  of  our 
Nation  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  the 
golden  rule  Instead  of  the  rule  of  gold. 
We  should  recognize  that  those  who 
strive  to  divide  us  are  the  enemies  of 
our  Nation. 

General  Elsenhower  was  a  brave  Amer- 
ican and  a  good  soldier.  He  made  mis- 
takes because  he  was  human,  but  no  one 
can  honestly  doubt  his  dedication  to  his 
fellow  Americans.  It  Is  men  like  General 
Eisenhower  that  gave  our  country  the 
proud  heritage  and  courage  to  become 
the  strongest  people  and  the  greatest  Na- 
tion on  earth. 

To  dedicate  ourselves  to  our  country  as 
General  Elsenhower  did  will  insure  our 
greatness  In  history. 


AIR  POLLUTION  AMERICA'S 
"CARBUNCLE" 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  W.  Abel, 
president  of  America's  steelworkers,  and 
Mayor  John  B.  Nicosia,  of  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  are  pioneer  fighters  for  the  cause 
of  fresh  air. 

I  submit  excerpts  from  President 
Abel's  and  Mayor  Nicosia's  remarks  on 
anti-air  pollution  before  steelworker 
delegates  from  20  States,  made  at  the 
National  Conference  on  Air  Pollution 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  2  weeks  ago. 

Excerpts  from  a  newspaper  account 
of  President  Abel's  remarks  follow: 

The  Industries  of  America,  President  Abel 
told  the  conference,  "must  accept  a  greater 
responslbUlty  for  the  public  welfare  even 
though  it  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
profits."  He  declared  that  since  1951  the  steel 
industry  spent  Just  over  $19-mllllon  a  year 
on  what  it  termed  "noq-revenue  producing 
equipment."  The  public  pays  for  much  of 
this  research  and  development  and  coet  of 
abatement  facilities  in  the  form  of  Ux  cred- 
its and  grants  to  industry,  he  added. 

Speaking  directly  to  the  alleged  economic 
issue  often  raised  by  some  indiistry  spokes- 
men, Mr.  Abel  emphasized  that  "the  enforce- 
ment of  emission  standards  will  not  cause 
economic  ruin  or  relocation,  since  they  will 
be  based  upon  technological  feasibility."  He 
cautioned  USWA  members  not  to  be  swayed 
by  arguments  that  say  "to  have  industry 
and  jobs  we  must  have  pollution." 

Mr.  Abel  addressed  to  both  industry  and 
state  and  local  government,  saying  "we  re- 
fuse to  be  the  buffer  between  positive  pollu- 
tion control  activity  by  the  community  and 
resistance  by  Industry."  Quoting  Sen.  Ed- 
mund Muskle,  he  added  that  implementa- 
tion of  the  Air  Quality  Act  as  "a  responsl- 
bUlty of  state  and  local  government  today 
must  not  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  mean 
what  It  did  years  ago — a  way  of  effectively 
klUlng  public  action  In  a  problem  area." 

Underscoring  his  contention  that  a 
wealthy  metal  mining  and  manufacturing 
Industry  can  do  more  and  spend  more  in  air 
polutlon  control,  conference  participants 
"hit  the  fioor"  to  relate  experiences  of  emis- 
sion conditions  and  health  hazards,  smelt- 
ers, open  pit  and  underground  mines. 
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Mayor  Nlc^ysia  has  been  devoting  his 
professional  Experience  as  a  physician  to 
the  flght  against  air  pollution  for  years 
in  the  Indian*  industrial  Calumet  region. 
Excerpts  from  a  newspaper  comment  on 
his  speech  f  o^ow : 

of  concerned  community  re- 

related  to  a  luncheon  meeting  of 

by  Mayor  John  B    Nicosia  of 

:  nd.,  who  was  elected  to  office 

the  "clean  air"  issue  In  a  city 

with  Industrial  pollution.  Dr. 

physician    who    entered    politics 

the  effects  of  dirty  air  In  the 

pa  tlents.  said  that  Youngstown 

and  Inland  Steel  facilities  In 

Will  have  spent  $60-mllllon  by 

devices  and  Implementation. 

:ame  only  after  concerted  clt- 

the  political  sector,  he  said. 


A  case  hlstor; 
sponse  was 
the  conference 
East  Chicago, 
six  years  ago  oii 
long  associated 
Nicosia,    a 
after  wltnesslnip 
lungs  of  his 
Sheet  &  Tube 
East  Chicago 
1973  In  control 
Their  response 
Izen  action  In 


WELFARE  UNION  BOSSES 


HON.  , 


OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOtJ!  IE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondiy.  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  tax- 
payers threaten  a  tax  revolt  against  the 
inequities  of  tjhe  income  tax  laws,  wel- 
are  financing  a  union  to 
the  already  overburdened 


fare  recipients 
lobby  against 
taxpayer. 
I   include   a 


by  the  way  20- 
flowing  around 
Invited    himself 
delegates. 

"Do  you  have 
prime  steak  you 

"I  don't  know 


yours  and  mine 
themselves  priva 
are  buying  those 


OHN  R.  RARICK 


General  Features  Corp., 
article  from  tie  Sun-Sentinel  of  Pom- 
pano  Beach,  Fla.,  for  March  24,  as 
follows 

High-Living  Wr  jfARE  Union  Men  Are  Eating 
Yo  ra  Tax  Dollars 
Welfare  recipients  have  now  formed  their 
wn  union— the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or 
ganlzatlons  (NimO).  In  45  states,  30.000 
families  are  taclng  part  of  their  welfare 
checks  to  pay  di  es  to  this  union  so  they  can 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  lobby 


hire  lobbyists  In 

for  more  sometllng-for-nothlng 

As  with  mos ;  such  organizations,  poor 
people  pay  the  hills  so  that  the  leaders  can 
live  mighty  comfortably. 

Last  February,  54  members  of  the  "national 
co-ordinating  co;  nmlttee"  for  this  outfit  held 
B  convention  In  Jackson,  Miss.  They  con- 
verged by  jet  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
to  wine,  dine  a|td  convene  at  a  downtown 
hotel, 

Jackson  News  I  :dltor  James  Ward,  Intrigued 

"    ■  and  lOO-dollar  bills  were  free- 

this  poor  people's  gathering, 

to    Interview    some    of    the 


s  ny  Idea  what  that  aged  U.S. 
'le  eating  Is  costing?" 
ind  I  don't  care!" 
Not  all  delegates  feasted  so  conspicuously 
but  hotel  record^  show  there  was  some  hlgh- 
on-the-hog  roon  service  delivered  to  dele- 
gates that  weekei  d. 

Normally  It  wo  ild  be  none  of  our  business, 
tow  these  delegates  comport 
lely — except  that  you  and  I 
iteaks. 


We    tax    ourselves    mercilessly    In    a    con- 


to  help  the  deserving  f)oor 


sclentlous  effort        ^ ^  j„„, 

and  too  frequently  they  get  beans  while  the 
undeserving  get  steak. 

NWRO  delegates  said  they  had  summoned 
this  national  coi^vention  "to  develop  strat- 
egy for  dealing  with  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration." 

The  convention  adopted  resolutions  de- 
manding a  guaranteed  annual  Income. 

We  have  "the  right  to  live."  Chairman 
Johnnie  Tlllmon  f aid  frequently. 
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The  NWRO  also  voted  to  boycott  Sears 
stores  nationwide  "because  that  chain  does 
not  extend  credit  to  welfare  recipients." 

The  NWRO  also  demanded  other  fringe 
benefits.  Including  special  clothing,  basic 
household  furnishings,  and  so  forth. 

"Present  welfare  assistance  is  destructive 
of  dignity."  They  want  to  make  It  dignified. 

"Instead  of  forcing  welfare  recipients  to 
work,"  the  NWRO  resolution  said,  the  Nixon 
administration  should  guarantee  every  fam- 
ily $7,000  a  year  whether  it  works  or  not. 

And  If  that  Isn't  enough  to  rot  your  socks. 
Second  Vice  Chairman  Mrs.  Bruce  Sanders 
was  asked: 

"If  all  50  million  persons  you  say  are  eligi- 
ble for  membership  in  the  NWRO  should 
Join,  what  would  your  organization  do?" 

"Then,"  she  said,  "you  might  have  to  come 
to  us  for  Jobs." 

"Welfare  Is  a  human  right,  a  social  right, 
a  right  under  law,"  say  these  professional 
parasites. 

They  say  they  have  a  "right"  to  your  money 
and  they  demand  it. 
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THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE"  PO- 
LITICAL ALBATROSS  AROUND 
AMERICA'S  NECK 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  nation  is 
only  as  strong  and  viable  as  its  institu- 
tions. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  a 
republic  resting  upon  democratic  prin- 
ciples, for  only  the  will  of  its  people  and 
their  belief  In  their  Government  and  in- 
stitutions maintain  the  stability  of  so- 
ciety. Upon  such  bedrock  has  our  Nation 
rested. 

In  our  Nation,  the  Constitution  has 
been  both  shaper  and  preserver  of  these 
institutions.  Its  flexibility  has  allowed  us 
to  reshape  those  institutions  in  order  to 
reflect  the  evolution  of  our  Nation  and 
needs  of  its  people.  Only  in  this  manner 
have  we  survived  and  grown.  Constitu- 
tional amendments  have  been  vehicles 
for  CDnstructlve  change,  and  constitu- 
tional change  is  what  is  demanded  today 
if  the  will  of  the  people  is  to  be  adhered 
to  rather  than  thwarted. 

Our  formal  electoral  process  has  a 
kink  in  it  at  the  very  end  in  the  form  of 
the  electoral  college.  Long  ago  the  need 
for  reform  of  this  portion  of  the  system 
was  proven,  and  a  call  for  abolition  of 
the  electoral  college  was  sounded.  Its  re- 
placement would  be  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  To  delay  reform  or  dilute 
its  pure  form  in  this  case  would  be  deny- 
ing the  will  of  the  people,  abrogating  our 
responsibility  as  legislators  and  abandon- 
ing America  to  vagaries  of  future  events. 

Our  last  national  election  showed  that 
the  will  of  our  people  could  be  thwarted 
because  of  this  constitutional  anachron- 
ism. In  a  period  of  national  frustration 
the  voice  of  hatred  and  bigotry  ap- 
pealed to  many,  spotlighting  in  the 
process  the  danger  we  face  during  every 
national  election.  For  a  time  George 
Wallace  was  a  name  to  conjure  and 
reckon  with  in  every  political  equation. 
He  could  have  denied  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  their  choice  for  na- 


tional ofiBce,  opening  up  the  dark  closet 
of  shadowy  deaUngs  in  return  for  his 
favor.  We  must  avoid  repetition  of  this 
in  the  future.  We  can  avoid  it  by  passage 
of  a  measure  providing  for  direct  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President  by  the 
people.  I  have  already  Introduced  this 
measure  In  the  House. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  put  forth  his  own  elec- 
toral reform  proposal,  which  I  find 
wanting  and  an  evasion  of  our  prob- 
lem. It  would  not  provide  for  direct 
election  of  our  national  leaders.  Nor 
would  it  provide  a  changing,  growing 
urban-oriented  nation  the  political  and 
institutional  change  it  so  overwhelm- 
ingly demands.  To  deny  our  people  this 
right  is  to  stand  like  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  high  road  to  political  evol- 
ution and  avoidance  of  electoral  chaos 
Our  only  real  choice  is  to  give  power 
back  to  the  people,  where  it  belongs. 

Our  Federal  principle  enshrines  the 
will  of  the  people,  finding  its  supreme 
expression  in  their  choice  of  their  own 
leaders.  To  deny  them  the  fullest  form  of 
such  a  supreme  right  is  to  make  a  mock- 
ery of  principles  this  Nation  was  founded 
and  rests  upon.  It  calls  into  question  the 
validity  and  meaning  of  our  system  of 
government  in  the  eyes  of  an  Increasing- 
ly aware  electorate. 

America  has  evolved  to  the  point 
where  the  will  of  its  people  must  be 
served  by  passage  of  simple,  basic  re- 
form. The  Constitution  was  created  in 
less  than  100  working  days.  Is  it  beyond 
the  Congress  to  abolish  the  electoral  col- 
lege in  one  session  of  Congress? 

Now  is  not  a  time  for  obfuscation, 
delay,  and  weak  excuses.  Nor  is  it  a  time 
for  half  measures.  We  are  either  going 
to  act,  abolish  the  electoral  college  and 
politically  emasculate  America's  George 
Wallaces,  present  and  future,  or  we  shall 
continue  to  trip  gaily  along  the  brink 
of  the  abyss.  A  meaningful,  succinct 
amendment  has  been  offered.  The  peo- 
ple are  with  us.  Delay  is  inexcusable.  Let 
us  act. 


A  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  in  cosponsoring  a  bill  to  set 
forth  a  congressional  statement  of  na- 
tional educational  policy  and  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  initiate  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  appropriate  implementation  of  this 
policy.  This  policy  simply  and  directly 
puts  forth  that — 

The  Congress  reaffirms  as  a  matter  of 
highest  priority  the  Nation's  goal  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  of  its  citizens.  That 
Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  that  every 
citizen  Is  entitled  to  an  education  of  high 
quality  from  appropriate  preschool  levels 
through  graduate  school  without  financial 
barriers  and  limited  only  by  the  desire  to 
learn  and  ability  to  absorb  such  education. 
Our  nation's  economic,  political,  and  social 
security  demands  no  less. 
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It  is  time  to  recognize  that  the  educa- 
tion of  America's  people  is  an  essential 
national  resource  which  is  entitled  to  the 
commitment  of  our  national  financial  re- 
sources to  Its  development,  growth,  and 
improvement. 

It  is  an  especially  appropriate  time  to 
reafiflrm  and  broaden  our  commitment  to 
education.  These  are  troubled  times  for 
education.  We  face  both  actual  and 
threatened  elementary  and  secondary 
school  closings  because  of  lack  of  fimds 
all  across  the  country.  Daily  we  read 
about  disturbances  on  our  college 
campuses. 

In  the  face  of  confusing  and  threaten- 
ing student  actions  It  Is  very  tempting  to 
turn  against  the  processes  and  institu- 
tions of  education  Itself.  But  that  to  me 
seems  far  too  simple  an  answer  for  those 
who  truly  care  about  the  future  of  this 
country. 

So  much  emotionalism  has  been  inter- 
jected into  the  education  issue  that  I 
thing  it  is  time  that  we  isolated  ourselves 
from  the  sensationalism  of  a  few  ex- 
tremist groups  and  go  back  to  the  basics 
of  what  education  really  is.  Webster's 
Dictionary  defines  education,  as  "the 
process  of  training  and  developing  the 
knowledge,  skill,  mind,  character."  If  one 
accepts  this  definition,  then  by  espousing 
our  support  for  education  we  are  endors- 
ing special  things. 

One  is  the  right  to  knowledge — the 
right  to  know.  There  is  a  vast  store  of 
human  knowledge,  of  accumulated  wis- 
dom, that  is  today  inaccessible  to  mil- 
lions of  American  children  because  they 
lack  an  adequate  educational  system. 

Education  should  also  develop  skills; 
yet  many  of  our  yoimg  people  today 
challenge  the  relevancy  of  the  skills  they 
are  taught,  and  justly  so.  Technology  is 
changing  so  rapidly  that  If  we  teach  yes- 
terday's honored  professions  we  will  be 
raising  a  generation  unprepared  for  to- 
morrow, with  nothing  to  contribute  to 
the  future.  I  remember  vividly  the  de- 
mise of  the  American  farmer;  and  I  re- 
member that  our  educational  system  was 
not  prepared  to  foresee  that  the  children 
of  a  farm  economy  had  to  be  trained  to 
meet  the  job  demands  of  an  industrial 
and  lu-banized  society  of  the  future.  Our 
young  people  today  are  in  many  ways 
ahead  of  us  for  they  foresee  that  the  skills 
they  are  being  taught  today  will  be  out- 
moded tomorrow.  If  we  are  to  ask  of 
them  that  they  develop  skills  to  become 
productive  workers,  we  must  also  assure 
them  that  their  skills  will  truly  be  mar- 
ketable when  they  enter  the  job  market. 
This  requires  advance  planning  and 
most  probably  a  recognition  that  with 
the  fast  pace  of  technological  advances 
today  education  does  not  end  once  a  man 
begins  his  life's  work  but  is  a  continuing 
process  throughout  his  lifetime. 

Another  aspect  of  the  educational 
process  should  be  the  development  and 
training  of  the  mind.  When  teachers 
successfully  awaken  a  child's  mind  they 
are  training  the  child  to  ask  questions. 
Most  parents  eagerly  await  the  stage  in 
a  yoimg  child's  life  when  he  begins  to 
ask  why — why  is  the  grass  green,  why 
do  airplanes  fly;  why  can  I  not  fly;  and 
on  and  on.  Youngsters  at  that  age  ques- 
tion everything.  Yet  when  the  same 
characteristic  In  the  young  child  leads 
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the  adolescent  to  question  all  the  basic 
premises  we  accept,  it  is  frightening  to 
many;  but  It  should  not  be. 

Development  of  a  child's  mind  is  a 
necessary  process  of  growth.  If  a  child's 
mind  is  never  challenged,  he  will  never 
have  an  adult  understanding  of  our  so- 
ciety. None  of  us  want  that  for  our  chil- 
dren. We  want  them  to  think,  to  apply 
their  minds,  to  put  together  their  skills 
and  knowledge  to  make  adult  decisions 
in  their  lives.  This  they  can  do  only  if 
the  educational  process  has  succeeded  in 
developing  their  character. 

Yet  the  role  of  education  in  character 
development  is  where  our  national  com- 
mitment to  education  Is  facing  the  grav- 
est dangers.  If  I  read  the  pulse  of  the 
Nation  correctly,  there  is  an  ever-grow- 
ing feeling  that  our  schools  are  turning 
out  a  generation  of  young  people  who 
have  no  character  at  all  or  whose  char- 
acter is  warped  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion. We  read  about  students  who  are  not 
hesitant  about  the  use  of  violence,  who 
do  not  respect  the  right  of  the  majority 
of  students  to  attend  classes  even 
though  there  is  a  campus  demonstration 
in  progress,  who  totally  disregard  an- 
other person's  right  of  free  speech  unless 
they  agreee  with  what  he  is  saying. 

The  reaction  to  news  stories  of  campus 
disturbances  indicates  the  importance 
we  place  on  the  role  of  character  devel- 
opment in  education.  In  response  to  stu- 
dent demonstrations,  taxpayers  are  re- 
fusing to  pass  bond  issues  necessary  to 
keep  local  schools  open.  State  legisla- 
tures are  cutting  education  budgets,  and 
Federal  aid  to  education  is  facing  strong 
opposition. 

If  it  were  any  aspect  of  education 
other  than  character  development  that 
was  viewed  as  being  inadequate  we 
would  be  reacting  quite  differently. 
When  we  were  made  aware  that  our 
educational  system  was  totally  failing  to 
open  up  the  accumulated  knowledge  of 
the  past  to  millions  of  disadvantaged 
children,  we  responded  with  mass  Fed- 
eral compensatory  education  programs. 
When  we  discovered  that  our  schools 
were  turning  out  young  people  with  no 
skills  that  would  enable  them  to  enter 
the  Job  market,  we  responded  with  man- 
power training  programs  and  a  new  em- 
phasis on  vocational  training.  When, 
with  the  orbit  of  sputnik,  we  were 
shocked  into  realization  that  our  edu- 
cational system  was  failing  to  develop 
the  numbers  of  Americans  capable  of 
providing  the  scientific  research  that 
modern  technology  demanded,  we  re- 
sponded with  massive  aid  to  scientific 
education. 

Our  present  educational  crisis  cuts  to 
the  very  core  of  what  education  is  all 
about.  It  is  essential  that  we  respond 
to  this  challenge  as  we  have  to  earlier 
challenges.  We  did  not  close  our  schools 
when  we  came  face  to  face  with  failure 
in  our  educational  system  before;  we 
should  not  do  so  now. 

If  we  do  not  let  the  actions  of  a  few 
extremists  cloud  our  view  I  think  that 
we  can  respond  in  a  constructive  way. 
The  average  student  is  only  pointing  to 
failures  in  our  educational  system  that 
call  for  correction — not  a  rejection  of 
the  entire  educational  process.  If  univer- 
sities are  becoming  impersonal  multl- 
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verslties,  then  the  solution  lies  in  a  more 
personal  and  individualized  environment 
for  students.  If  universities  are  falling  to 
provide  equal  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing to  the  poor  and  to  minority  groups, 
then  the  solution  is  an  equalization  of 
access  to  education.  If  universities  are 
failing  to  offer  courses  that  will  be  rele- 
vant once  a  student  enters  the  job  mar- 
ket, then  the  solution  is  curriculum  re- 
vision. 

Though  we  have  enacted  a  number  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  programs  at 
the  elementary,  secondary,  and  college 
levels,  it  is  now  time  for  the  Congress  to 
make  an  honest  and  straightforward  af- 
firmation of  our  recognition  of  the  high 
priority  which  must  be  given  to  a  truly 
meaningful  Federal  effort  in  financing 
education. 


FROM  SILENT  BLACKMAIL  TO  OPEN 
ULTIMATUM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dip- 
lomats and  leaders  seem  imdecided  over 
any  new  policy  to  achieve  peace  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  almost  as  if  there  is  one  party 
missing  from  the  peace  table  talks  in 
Paris — the  most  important  party — that 
party  being  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
can people.  For  despite  repeated  efforts 
by  the  propagandists  to  condition  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  they  have 
rejected  anesthetization  and  over  the  one 
route  to  peace  that  has  never  been 
explored. 

Our  leaders,  as  if  defeat  is  an  Ameri- 
can trait,  find  offensive  any  mention  of 
pursuing  the  war  to  victory  should  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  Red  allies 
not  immediately  sit  down  at  the  nego- 
tiation table.  The  United  States  has  lost 
no  war — we  have  never  yet  allowed  our 
troops  to  start  a  war. 

Why  should  the  Communists  be  any 
more  willing  to  talk  peace  today  than  a 
month  ago,  a  year  ago  or  5  years  ago? 
Their  precedent  is  experience.  The  longer 
they  wait,  the  more  concessions  they 
achieve  and  the  more  help  they  receive 
from  the  Cong  within  our  country.  The 
Communist's  goals  are'  known  as  are 
ours — but  ours  never  is  victory.  A  new 
position  on  Vietnam  is  required.  Why 
should  not  our  leaders  announce  that  we 
are  going  all  out  for  peace  by  victory — 
ordering  our  military  leaders  to  prepare 
a  military  plan  for  an  all-out  military 
victory? 

Which  plan  offers  the  greater  induce- 
ment— a  no -win  policy  proven  wTong— 
or  a  plan  for  victory  to  bring  Ho  to  the 
peace  table  in  earnest. 

Our  most  powerful  weapon  for  peace 
is  an  official  announcement  that  we  are 
out  to  win. 

I  have  just  received  a  position  paper 
from  a  retired  foreign  diplomat  whose 
life  and  liberty,  like  ours  in  the  United 
States,  depends  upon  our  leadership  in 
the  free  world.  I  insert  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Z.  A.  Rust  entlUed  "From  SUent  Black- 
mail to  Open  Ultimatum"  and  a  news 
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article  from  the  April  2  Manchester 
Union  Leader  In  the  Ricoro,  and  I  com- 
mend them  ta  all  colleagues  who  seek  a 
new  policy  flor  settling  the  Vietnam 
situation. 
The  material  follows: 
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nOM  SlI.^«T   BlUCKMAIL  TO   OpKN 

'  VvnuATxnt 
(py  Z.  A.  Ru«t) 
"I  do  not  believe  a  military  victory  U  pos- 
sible for  oltber  side  In  the  Vietnam  War", 
declared  Amba««ador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  In  a 
recent  Press  conference,  echoing  Identical 
statements  from  every  responsible  0.8.  past 
and  present  authorities,  from  President 
Johnson,  Secretaries  McNamara,  Rusk  and 
Clifford  to  President  Nixon,  and  Secretaries 
Laird  and  Rogen. 

It  would  be  dllOcuIt  to  cram  more  per- 
version of  truth  In  less  words  and  this  In  a 
question  of  such  vital  Importance  not  only 
for  the  United  States  but  also  for  what  U 
still  called  the  Free  World. 

The  Vietnam  War  could  have  been  easily 
won  and  could  still  be  won  by  the  United 
States  and  their  allies  If,  following  a  classical 
blue-print,  und<r  the  protection  of  all  the 
naval 'and  air  farces  available  In  the  Pacific 
srea,  one  would  have  carried  out  a  massive 
landing  operatloc  Just  north  of  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone,  Joining  force  across  North- 
Vietnam  terrltoi^  with  embattled  Laos  and 
menaced  Thallaitd,  mobilizing  also  the  600,- 
000  Chang  Kal-ehek's  hardened  troops.  In 
case  of  some  futiny  Mao's  move.  This  mili- 
tary feat.  If  executed  not  with  the  micro- 
scope optics  of  4ome  Harvard  professor  but 
with  the  sweeping  vision  of  a  MacArthur, 
could  have  given  and  could  give  the  Civilized 
World  also  the  ojiportunlty  to  atone  for  the 
deadly  sin  comi^tted  against  the  Chinese 
people  when  700:  millions  of  them  were  de- 
livered to  the  Kameless  Beast  by  a  U.S. 
Administration. 

As  for  the  victory  of  the  North-Vietnam 
enemy,  which  will  be  the  last  battle  of  the 
Third  World  W4r  and  the  victory  of  the 
Communist  World,  It  Is  not  only  possible  but 
Imminent  and  uiiavoldable  If  a  total  change 
does  not  occur  Iji  the  way  and  spirit  with 
which  civilian  Authorities  In  Washington 
have  conducted  t^ils  war  until  now. 

It  is,  to  our  knowledge,  the  second  time  in 
the  history  of  irarfare — the  flrst  Instance 
having  been  Korpa — that  armies  have  been 
sent  to  flght  and  i  die  under  strict  orders  not 
to  win  the  war  they  were  waging,  orders 
given  by  the  sam*  authorities  that  affirm  to- 
day that  this  wat'  cannot  be  won.  It  Is  the 
second  time  only"  in  the  history  of  warfare 
that  mlUtary  activities  are  operated  In  the 
exact  terms  and  lb  the  strict  limits  dictated 
by  the  enemy,  apd  that  a  long  and  cruel 
armed  conflict  w(as  not  honored  with  the 
name  of  war,  war  for  the  defense  of  the 
Motherland  and  4f  human  liberty. 

It  Is  this  well  fcalculated  omission  which 
permits  the  vodfferous  crowds,  the  morons, 
the  political  noodles  and  the  conspirators  at 
home  to  give  support  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  leaving  thb  fighting  men  on  the  bat- 
tlefields without  defense  against  their  crim- 
inal activities.  Apd  It  is  those  activities 
which  permit  the  V.B.  civilian  authorlUee  to 
Invoke  an  allegedly  irresistible  public  oppo- 
sition to  the  continuation  of  the  Vietnam 
War  in  order  to ;  prepare  the  capitxUation 
meant  to  prove  oiice  for  all — at  the  price  of 
34,000  young  Uve^  and  200,000  young  men 
wounded  or  malnjed— that  even  for  such  a 
powerful  coimtry  as  the  United  States  "the 
risk  of  intervention  against  Communism  is 
greater  than  the  risk  of  nonintervention" 
...  to  quote  the  Kew  York  Times. 

But  ev«n  this  allegation  of  an  Irreslsttble 
pubUc  opinion  pressure  Is  a  flagrant  dlMor- 
tion  of  truth.  The  number  of  patriots  is 
much  greater  in  tl»e  United  States  than  that 
of  defeatists,  and  any  willing  government 


could  have  found  In  them  a  giant  adhesion 
for  a  victorious  war.  DespHe  the  fact  that 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  things 
to  a  point  where  It  woiUd  not  be  possible  to 
dlsUngulsh  between  the  ImpaUence  erf  those 
who  have  set  thedr  heart  upon  a  victory  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  indignation  of  those 
who  ask  for  an  end  to  the  betrayal  of  the 
U.S.  fighting  forces,  the  last  Oallup  Investi- 
gation ahows  that  51%  of  the  United  States 
citizens  are  lor  victory  in  the  Vietnam  War 
and  only  26%  are  prepared  to  acoep*  with- 
drawal aA,  any  price.  As  for  the  imarticulated 
27%,  they  would  have  been  more  vocal,  to  be 
sure,  if  they  would  have  been  otherwise  In- 
formed and  educated  by  their  dally  news- 
p^jer  and  the  responsible  authorities. 

The  following  two  episodes  seem  pointedly 
relevant.— Two    years    ago    a    delegatton    of 
mothers,  wives  and  sisters  of  soldiers  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam  presented  themselves  at  the 
White  House  not  for  suggesting  that  their 
kin  be  brought  home,  but  for  asking  that 
they  be  permitted  to  do  the  Job  for  which 
It   was   suppoeed   that   they   had   been   sent 
there.  The  delegation  was  not  admitted,  but 
detained  at  the  gates  while  President  John- 
son was  blowing  off  to  safety  from  the  back 
yard  in  a  hellcc^ter.  Recently  Mrs.  Coretta 
King   accompanied   by   a   clergyman    and   a 
rabbi  presented  herself  also  at  the  gates  of 
the  White  House  In  order  to  demand  that 
the  boys  be  brought  back,  that  the  Non- 
proUferatlon    Treaty    be    promptly    ratified 
that   the   anOmlsslle   protecting   system    be 
not  eetabllahed  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  sentenced  or  detained  draft-card  bxirners, 
flag  besoUers,  and  deserters  be  Uberated,  that 
Red  China  dc  recognized   and.  flrst  of  all, 
that  a  prompt  end  be  put  at  whatever  price 
to  the  Vietnam  War,  an  agenda  which  could 
have  been  adopted  by  any  ultimatum  bring- 
ing Soviet  Ambassador.  They  were  received 
immediately  by  the  second  moat  Important 
personality  In  the  Nixon  regime,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Kissinger,  and  after  a  long  Interview  they 
came  out  smiling  and  pleased  declaring  to 
the  newspapermen  who  had  followed  them 
that  they  had  been  listened  at  "very,  very 
respectfully". 

The  satisfaoOon  of  the  defeatist  delega- 
tion was  legitimated  enough.  The  fact  Is  that 
two  of  their  more  Impwtant  demands  have 
already  been  satisfied:  the  NonproUfera- 
tlon  Treaty  has  been  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  depriving  thereby  the  allies 
of  the  United  States  of  any  real  possible 
defense  against  Soviet  Russia  outslzed  am- 
blUona  and  "oonoentratlng  In  the  United 
States  hands  the  dangerous  responsibility 
of  nuclear  defense.  Instead  of  sharing  It  out 
among  nations  which  are  more  directly  in- 
terested In  this  defense  than  the  United 
States  themselves",  nations  which  might 
have  formed,  if  nuclearly  armed,  the  flrst 
line  cfl  political  and  mlUtary  defense  of  the 
threatened  Free  World. 

As  for  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  officially  informed  bv 
Secretary  Rogers  that  a  program  exists  the 
nature  of  which  the  State  Secretary  has 
hinted  transparently  enough.  The  kept  and 
well  Informed  press,  which  Is  probably  pre- 
paring the  pubUc  opinion  to  the  shock  It 
is  about  to  reoedve,  mentions  the  foUowlng 
points:  1)  withdrawal  of  200.000  United 
States  troops  be/ore  the  elections  of  1970 
2)  some  more  arm  twisting  of  the  Saigon 
Government  to  hurl  it  faster  towards  an 
understanding  with  the  Communist  enemy 
an  understanding  which  will  eventually 
mean  its  death.  Useless  to  observe  that  this 
new  policy  is  in  complete  contradiction  with 
President  Nixon's  statements  in  his  opposi- 
tion years  and  during  Ms  electoral  cam- 
paign, but  in  perfect  accord  with  Mr.  Henry 
Kissinger's  methods  and  reoommendaUons 
as  gathered  from  his  books  and  articles. 

Everything  6e«ns  to  have  been  taken  into 
account,  even  the  poeslblUty  of  the  enemy 
"laxmchlng  a  massive  attack  In  the  midst 


of  the  pulling  back— intended  to  demon, 
strate  that  the  U.S.  have  been  licked— that 
could  decimate  Saigon's  troops  and  inflict 
heavy  casualties  upon  the  remaimng  US 
forces."  This  Is  a  risk,  we  are  told,  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  prepared  to  accept 
"A  prestige  defeat  would  be  smaU  enough 
cost  to  pay."  affirms  one  of  the  most  widely 
spread  and  best  Informed  organs  of  the  de- 
featist press,  adding  that  Mr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer has  been  one  of  the  ooncoctors  of 
this  radical  program. 

Several  circumstances,  besides  Secretary 
Roger's  Intimations,  give  credit  to  this  sur- 
prising announcement : 

President  Nixon  has  himself  Informed  the 
press  about  the  beginning  of  secret  nego- 
tiations as  a  new  feattire  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference, likely  to  bring  favorable  results 
Secret  negotiations  have  been  held  all  along 
the  Harriman  era  with  far  from  positive 
results.  The  new  feature  therefore  must  be 
in  some  new  and  substantial  concession 
which  the  U.S.  is  prepared  to  make  be-sldes 
reciprocal  withdrawal,  which  North  Viet- 
nam has  rejected  with  scorn,  and  besides 
even  unilateral  withdrawal  which  Hanoi  is 
sure  to  get,  thanks  to  the  massively  orga- 
nized pressure  of  the  liberal  circles  in  the 
U.S. 

Wanton  and  unjust  attacks  are  launched 
against  the  Thleu-Ky  Government,  dis- 
mally reminiscent  of  those  which  prepared 
the  betrayal  of  Chang  Kai-shek. 

A  combined  attack  has  been  started  in 
the  Congress  and  the  controlled  press  against 
the  U.S.  military,  despite  the  obvious  fact 
that  generals,  officers  and  soldiers  have  done 
In  Vietnam  their  toilsome  and  heroic  best 
within  the  unbelievable  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  doctrinaires  of  the  no-wln  war 
and  of  sacrosanct  enemy  sanctuaries.  At- 
tack on  the  military  In  wartime  are  more 
than  often  the  precursory  signs  of  an  ac- 
cepted defeat. 

Defense  Secretary  Laird  has  informed  the 
Senate  that  for  motive  of  economy  a  curb 
will  be  put  from  June  ist  on  the  bombing 
operations  of  the  B-62.  which  he  and  Gen- 
eral Abrams  have  declared  was  the  most 
powerful  Instrument  In  the  breaking  of 
Communist  offensives.  It  would  be  too  hor- 
rible to  believe  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion would,  for  a  few  mllUons  of  dollars 
economy,  consent  to  shed  uselessly  still 
more  young  American  blood.  This  loudly 
proclaimed  decision  cannot  be  anything 
else,  therefore,  than  the  begtrmlng  of  a  de- 
escalation  which  once  started  cannot  be 
stopped  anymore,  as  such  a  beginning  will 
amount  to  a  commitment  towards  Senate 
doves,  liberal  and  peacenik  groups  and  Har- 
vard and  Yale  professors. 

The  probability  of  a  somewhat  camou- 
flaged total  surrender,  as  a  result  of  the 
Paris  public  or  secret  negotiations,  resides 
prtnclpaUy  in  the  fact  that  those  negotia- 
tions have  been  started.  In  their  Intermina- 
ble length,  and  In  the  way  they  have  been 
conducted  until  now  by  both  the  Harriman 
and  Lodge  delegations.  Rebuffs  after  re- 
buffs. Insolences  after  Insolences,  slaps  alter 
slaps  have  been  accepted  from  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  gang,  and  after  each  of  them  the  heads 
of  the  UjS.  delegation  or  even  the  responsi- 
ble members  of  the  U.S.  Government  have 
expressed  meekly  their  optimism  and  regis- 
tered "some  progress,"  In  a  way  which  ir- 
resistibly brings  to  our  memory  the  never 
to  be  forgotten  Khrushchev's  utterance: 
"You  spit  m  their  face  and  they  say  it  la 
dew." 

Khnishchev  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about. 

What  has  been  the  end  of  World  War  II  for 
the  Western  Powers  has  been  for  the  Soviet 
Union — now  that  their  only  real  enemy  has 
been  eliminated — the  beginning  of  the  strug- 
gle for  tmlversal  domination  heralded  by 
Lenin  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  In  this 
fateful  encoimter  between  two  irreconcilable 
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worlds.  Soviet  Russia  had  from  the  beginning 
proceeded  from  provocations  to  provocations, 
from  outrages  to  outrages,  from  robberies  to 
robberies,  even  before  the  silent  nuclear 
blackmail  had  given  her  agents,  planted  In 
the  Western  organism,  the  pretext  and  the 
opportunity  to  prevent  any  reaction  of  the 
Western  Governments  except  In  the  clrctmi- 
gtances  desired  and  provoked  by  the  Kremlin 
Itself,  as  In  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

All  those  insolent  challenges,  aU  those  acta 
of  brigandage  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Western  World  with  abject  condescension— 
the  Khrushchev  dew.  And  even  now,  with  a 
Soviet  nuclear  stronghold  in  Cuba,  with  a 
cruel  war  In  Vietnam  staged,  fostered  and 
armed  by  the  Kremlin,  with  Communist 
adepts  and  stooges  more  active  than  ever  in 
the  imlversitlea,  churches  and  ooxurts,  mas- 
ters of  the  streets,  and  having  wormed  their 
way  In  the  most  Influential  positions,  the 
American  public,  conditioned  by  a  long  prep- 
aration, Is  told  by  every  official  and  press  or- 
gans that  the  moment  has  never  been  more 
propitious  for  a  detente  and  a  rapproachment. 
He  is  told  also  that  Just  one  friendly  gesttire 
towards  the  Soviet  Union  Just  one  more  sac- 
rifice would  bring  the  Oonmiunlst  World. 
lor  good  and  all,  on  the  side  of  collaboration, 
peace  and  justice. 

The  new  sacriflces  which  are  asked  from 
the  United  States,  after  the  ratlflcatlon  of 
the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty,  which  has  de- 
prived their  allies  In  Europe  of  the  only  sig- 
nificant modem  weapon,  are:  1)  the  abandon 
to  Communist  influence  and  domination  of 
the  United  States  friends  and  allies  In  the 
Par  East,  2)  the  abandon  of  the  idea  of  es- 
tablishing an  efficient  anti-missile  defense 
which  could  be  interpreted  by  Moscow  and 
Peking  as  an  act  of  provocation. 

Isolated  and  anesthetlsed,  the  American 
people  will  soon  be  ripe  for  the  Open  Ulti- 
matum which  this  time  will  not  be  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Coretta  King  and  whose  speci- 
fications would  be  still  more  to  the  point  than 
those  of  her  benevolent  delegation.  This  ultl- 
matvun  will  not  be  addressed,  as  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Suez  affair,  to  two  bumper  states 
like  Prance  and  Great  Britain  but,  this  time, 
directly  to  Washington. 

It  Is  a  foreigner  who  Is  writing  these  lines, 
so  that  It  belongs  to  others  to  decide  If  he  Is 
wrong  or  right  in  firmly  believing  that  an 
awakening  of  the  American  people,  the  last 
hope  of  liberty  lost  or  liberty  endangered,  la 
still  possible  before  it  discovers,  like  GuUlver, 
that  although  awakened  it  cannot  move,  and 
m  believing  that  the  choice  Is  still  open  to 
the  Nixon  administration  to  be  only  the 
winner  In  the  next  elections  or  to  be  the 
leadership  which  saved  the  United  States 
and  the  World  from  Communist  slavery. 

(Prom  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union-Leader, 

Apr.  2,  19891 

Mabinb  Gknxbal  Tills  How  To  Wm  Vnr 

Wax 

DONO  Ha,  South  Vhttnam. — A  U.S.  Marine 
general  said  yesterday  allied  troops  could 
win  the  Vietnam  war  by  attacking  Commu- 
nist bases  In  Laos  and  the  southern  fringes 
of  North  Vietnam. 

"It  makes  no  sense  to  watch  400  trucks 
a  day  moving  through  Laos  with  ammunl- 
tlon  to  kill  Americans,"  said  MaJ.  Gen.  Ray- 
mond Davis,  commander  of  the  3rd  Marine 
Division. 

"The  quickest  way  to  shorten  this  war  Is 
to  destroy  these  sanctuaries,"  he  said. 

"I'm  not  trying  to  raise  the  ante.  But  we 
came  here  to  assure  the  freedom  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  I  don't  think  that  can  be  ac- 
complished with  anything  less  than  the  de- 
feat of  the  North  Vietnamese  army." 

Davis,  54,  leaves  Vietnam  April  14  to  be- 
come commandant  of  Marine  Corps  schools 
In  Quantlco,  Va.  

In  an  Interview  with  UPI  Tuesday,  Davis 
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said  allied  forays  Into  Laos  and  the  south- 
em  end  of  North  Vietnam  would  be  more 
effective  than  a  resumption  of  bombing 
against  North  Vietnam  because  the  Commu- 
nists had  learned  to  live  with  the  air  raids. 

"We  could  win  the  war  with  the  same  tac- 
tics the  enemy  uses.  We  could  run  across  the 
Laotian  border,  destroy  his  supply  depots  and 
pull  out,"  Davis  said. 

"We  could  grab  a  chunk  of  real  estate 
north  of  the  DMZ  and  tell  him  that's  all 
we're  going  to  take  for  now.  Pretty  soon  he's 
going  to  get  the  picture." 

Expanding  on  his  advocacy  of  forays  Into 
Communist  territory,  Davis  said:  "It  you  were 
asked  at  the  war  college  what  tactics  to  use 
in  Vietnam,  and  you  answered  that  the 
enemy  should  be  allowed  to  operate  freely 
in  Laotian  and  DMZ  sanctuaries,  you'd  flunk 
the  course." 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE  INSTITUTIONS 
MUST  REMAIN  IMMUNE  FROM 
FISCAL  STARVATION 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    ^fBW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14.  1969 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
dismay  the  fact  that  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  branch 
of  the  Brooklyn  ChUdren's  Museum  are 
facing  a  proposed  budget  cut  which  will 
limit  public  access  to  their  facilities. 
Again  Brooklyn  is  the  whipping  boy  of 
New  York  City. 

The  next  budget  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  according  to  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Sciences,  contains  a 
budget  cut  for  these  and  other  institu- 
tions of  $450,000.  The  Botanical  Gardens 
and  Academy  of  Music  are  also  faced 
with  significant  limitation  of  their  pub- 
lic service  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
fiscal  cutback. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  that  an  adult  and  child  admis- 
sion fee  is  a  definite  possibility,  and  that 
the  facility  faces  imposition  of  a  limited 
schedule.  Including  total  closing  for  a 
5-week  summer  period,  when  it  is  so 
useful.  I  am  futher  informed  that  vir- 
tually all  public  services  performed  by 
the  Brooklyn  Museum  will  have  to  be 
eliminated. 

Once  again  we  are  faced  with  the 
spectacle  of  reversal  of  social  priorities. 
A  museum  complex  is  confronted  with 
cutbacks,  while  other  areas  remain  un- 
touched by  the  budget  paring  knife.  The 
quality  of  urban  life  Is  faced  with  fur- 
ther erosion  because  some  gentlemen  in 
the  legislature  and  the  mayor  of  New 
York  City  face  backward  socially  rather 
than  forward. 

Lives  of  children  will  be  culturally 
stunted  if  the  threat  becomes  reality. 
Such  a  possibility  is  not  to  be  contem- 
plated with  equanimity  nor  suffered  in 
resignation. 

I  call  upon  the  mayor  of  New  York 
and  the  Governor  to  see  to  it  that  such 
appealing  possibilities  do  not  come  to 
pass.  If  such  actions  are  allowed  to  be- 
come public  policy  there  will  be  no  need 
to  search  diligently  for  the  causes  of 
urban  decline  and  growth  of  social 
problems. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth  and 
Ted  Cohen  is  one  of  my  richest  posses- 
sions. They  stand  out  as  people  with  deep 
and  positive  concerns  about  their  fellow 
men.  As  man  and  wife,  they  form  a  team 
that  has  brought  rich^  rewards  to  our 
community  and  endeared  them  as  a 
force  for  human  betterment  and  growth. 
It  was  my  great  honor  to  be  present  at 
a  recent  breakfast  at  which  this  dedi- 
cated team  received  the  coveted  "Torch 
of  Liberty  Award,"  presented  by  the 
Cardozo  Lodge  and  Chapter  Division  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League.  It  was  an 
inspirational  moment;  a  moment  to  be 
shared  with  all.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Cohen  and 
Colonel  Akst  from  that  moving  cere- 
mony: 

Presentation  of  Human  Relations  Award  to 

Theodors  and  Elizabeth  Cohen  by  Col. 

Paul  Akst,  Selective  Service  Dibectob  fob 

THE  Citt  of  New  York,  March  23,  1969,  at 

THE  Waldorf  Astoria 

Mr.   Chairman,   Mr.   Mayor.   Congressman 

Murphy,  honored  guests  on  the  dais,  and  o\ir 

most  distinguished  audience:    I  am  deeply 

grateful  and  proud  to  have  been  caUed  upon 

to  assist  In  the  presentation  of  the  Human 

RelaUons    Award    of    the    Antl-Defamatlon 

League  to  my  very  dear  friends,  Elizabeth 

and  Ted  Cohen. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  known 
both  of  them  for  many  long  years.  Addition- 
ally, It  also  has  been  my  distinct  pleasure  to 
have  been  associated  closely  with  Ted  in  the 
Selective  Service  System.  It  was  only  a  few 
short  years  ago  that  I  prevaUed  upon  him 
to  add  to  his  already  busy  schedule  and  be- 
come a  member  of  one  of  our  local  boards. 
It  was  not  too  long  thereafter  that,  with  his 
typical  thorough,  commanding,  deliberate  yet 
friendly  and  considerate  manner,  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  local  board,  where  he 
continues  to  serve  to  this  day.  performing  in 
a  superior  and  dedicated  manner. 

Without  the  generous,  loyal  and  cheerful 
help  of  his  lovely  Elizabeth.  I  am  sure  his 
step  would  have  slowed,  his  enthusiasm 
would  have  dampened,  and  I  firmly  beUeve 
hU  modesty  and  humility  would  have  dU- 
appeared.  They  perfectly  complement  each 
other  lu  a  learned,  accomplUhed  and  schol- 
arly way.  Jt  is  this  capable  and  efficient  team 
we  are  hoWbrlng  here  today. 

It  would  be  foolhardy— and  well-nigh  Im- 
possible— to  honor  one  without  the  other. 
Each  standing  alone  Is  fully  deserving  of  this 
award. 

The  precoclousness  of  Ted,  was ^ evidenced 
early  in  his  native  city  of  NashvlUe,  Tennes- 
see, where  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  served  as 
President  of  the  Junior  Congregation  of  the 
Vine  Street  Temple. 

Looking  for  greener  pastures  and  more 
formidable  game,  Ted  arrived  In  New  York 
in  1938.  Since  then  he  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  many  reUglous,  clvU,  professional 
and  charitable  causes.  To  give  you  an  Idea 
of  what  he  Is  presently  doing  would  appear 
to  me  to  be  sufficient  reason  lor  this  award. 
Today  he  U  President  of  the  Mens  Club  of 
Temple  Emanu-El;  President  of  the  Manhat- 
tan-Bronx  Regional   Brotherhoods.    He   is   a 
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member  of  the  ^ecutlve  Board.  Metropolitan 
Conference  of  Btotherhoods.  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Pederatlo^  of  Temple  Brotherhoods. 
He  la  Presldeno  of  the  Benjamin  Cordozo 
Lodge  of  B'nal  h"rlth.  He  la  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ClvB  Rights  Committee  of  the 
Antl-Defamatloi)  League.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  his  dedication  and  devotion  to  duty 
as  Chairman  of  Jx)cal  Board  14  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  He  Is  also  a  member  of 
the  Qrand  Jurorfc'  Association. 

In  the  area  of; his  profession,  Ted  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agents  Association  of  Rudow 
Agency  of  Massathusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Association!  of  New  Tork.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mlllloiti  Dollar  Round  Table  Club, 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Inner 
Circle  Club,  anp  many  more  professional 
clubs  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  addition 
to  being  so  actively  engaged  In  all  the  previ- 
ously named  ass<iclatlons,  he  also  lectures  on 
brotherhood,  Cnautauqua  and  inter-faith: 
and  In  business  he  lectures  and  is  an  author 
of  publications  an  professional  underwriting 
and  estate  planning  and  Insurance. 

It  is  therefore  lany  wonder  that  we  should 
honor  this  morning  a  couple  with  such  vast 
background,  wh<i  have  given  of  themselves 
repeatfdJy  over  the  last  thirty  years  to  their 
Satloi\,jtheir  fanilly,  and  their  Ood.  In  hon- 
oring them  we  honor  ourselves;  we  also  honor 
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their  children  anil  four  grandchildren :  David 
and  Nancy  Holleider,  and  Barry  and  Steven 
Anton.  It  is  therefore  with  great  pleasure  and 
also  with  great  humility  that  I  present  the 
xy  T>-,-.,-__  A^ard  to  my  dear  and  de- 
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serving  friends,  illzabeth  and  Ted  Cohen 
With  your  klni  .     ■       - 


permission  I  would  like  to 
read  the  Inscrlptl  an  on  the  plaque :  "To  Eliz- 
abeth and  Ted  "ohen  In  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  distinguished  service  and 
inspiring  leaders  Up  in  preserving  liberty, 
counteracting  bigotry  and  advancing  the 
cause  of  human  rights,  dignity  and  human 
opportunity." 


Theodore  Cohe!  f 

My  dear  friend, 
guests  on  the  dal; 
Lodge  and  Chaptd 

I  must  confess 
Ing  and  emotloni  1 
both  my  beloved 
much  like  being 
time  to  listen  to  i 
the  privilege  of  but 

If  you  wonder 
a  few  words.  I 
we  have  a  pact 
public,  I  do  the 
we  are  at  home 
ing  and  I  am  force^ 

I  am  truly 
and  listen  to  so  _ 
man  and  so  dear 
Mayor  John  V 
who   cares.   And 
compliment  of  th< 
sitting  here  on 
than  our 
gressman,  whom  I 
"dear  friend."  Anc 
I  have  enjoyed 
ship  as  Col.  Paul 
to  my  wife  and  me 
my   heart    that   I 
gratitude    and 
occasion. 

As  I  hear  these 
to  my  early  life  In 
morning  and  in  c 
my  early  beginning  b 
my  ambition  was 
black  curly  hair, 
have  a  magnificent 
not  tell  you  that 
dear  mother,  may 
Ing  me  to  the 
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such 


's  Speech,  March  23.  1969 
Col.  Paul  Akst,  honored 
members  of  the  Cardozo 
T  and  dear  Friends. 
:hat  this  Is  an  overwhelm- 
moment  In  the  lives  of 
wife  and  I  since  It  Is  very 
privileged  during  your  life- 
eulogy  which  is  not  often 
few  men. 
^'hy  my  wife  would  not  say 
should  like  to  tell  you  that 
between  us.  When  we  are  in 
tal  king  and  she  listens.  When 
l^wever,  she  does  the  talk- 
to  listen, 
emotionally  moved  when  I  sit 
at  a  man,  so  fine  a  stat«s- 
a  friend  as  our  honored 
LU^dsay  refer  to  me  as  a  man 
look  at  the  magnificent 
Honorable  John  Murphy, 
dais,  no  less  a  personage 
United  States  Con- 
am  also  privileged  to  call 
when  a  man  with  whom 
a  long  and  close  friend- 
Akst  comes  to  pay  honor 
t  Is  only  from  the  depth  of 
can   express  our   humble 
complete    humility    on    this 


i  reat  national  figures  refer 

*Jashvllle,  Tenn.,  I  sat  this 

complete  nostalgia  recalled 

'  ]B.  When  I  was  12  years  old 

XI  be  6  feet  tall,  to  have 

be  good  looking  and  to 

athletic  physique.  I  need 

)y  the  time  I  was  14  my 

.  she  rest  In  peace,  was  tak- 

doctfjrs  to  find  out  if  I  would 


ever  outgrow  the  proportions  of  a  midget. 
When  I  was  16,  I  need  only  look  in  a  mirror 
and  with  full  and  complete  honesty  realized 
I  would  never  be  good  looking.  When  I  was  19 
I  was  as  bald  of  pate  as  you  now  see  me. 
Shortly  thereafter  I  endured  a  long  and  pain- 
ful Illness  which  wrecked  any  chance  I  might 
ever  have  had  to  develop  a  physique  of  better 
than  average  proportions.  I  must  say  that  I 
realized  very  early  in  my  life  that  I  had  to 
change  my  scale  of  values  and  recognize  that 
while  you  need  not  suffer  to  have  character 
certainly  one  cannot  suffer  and  not  find  that 
it  builds  character. 

When  I  sat  and  listened  this  morning  to 
the  previous  speakers,  my  mind  went  back  to 
the  day  some  30  years  ago  when  I  arrived  in 
New  York  truly  a  country  boy  who  walked 
from  35th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  up  the 
arenue  to  60th  Street,  in  seersucker  slacks 
and  tennis  sneakers,  frightened,  unsure  and 
feeling  like  a  sand-lot  ballplayer  coming  to 
the  major  leagues.  To  realize  now  that  the 
Mayor  of  our  great  City  and  a  Congressman 
of  our  SUte  and  a  Colonel  at  the  Head  of 
our  Selective  Service  System  together  with 
our  many  friends  have  gathered  with  my 
family,  children  and  grandchildren  whom  I 
love  dearly,  to  honor  my  angel  and  me,  I  am 
overwhelmed. 

I  beard  a  sermon  delivered  by  mv  dear  and 
beloved  Rabbi  Nathan  D.  Perllman,  Temple 
Emanu-El  of  New  York,  who  Is  my  friend 
and  spiritual  leader  and  counselor — a  sermon 
which  was  entitled  "The  Beauty  of  Pain." 
Being  a  very  regular  attendant  at  our  reli- 
gious services,  my  curiosity  was  piqued  by 
any  subject  which  could  indicate  even  by 
implication  that  pain  could  be  construed  as 
beautiful.  Do  you  know  that  I  learned  one 
of  my  great  lessons  in  life  when  I  heard  the 
context  in  which  Rabbi  Perllman  related 
pain  to  beauty?  He  told  how,  if  there  was  no 
pain  and  we  had  an  itch  In  our  eye.  the  con- 
stant rubbing  without  the  reflection  of  dis- 
comfort could  result  in  our  completely  rub- 
bing out  our  eyeball.  He  told  how  if  there 
was  no  sense  of  pain,  one  might  place  their 
hand  over  a  gas  stove  light  and  completely 
burn  a  finger  or  a  hand  from  the  body  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  sense  of  pain. 

And  I  now  confess  to  you  and  admit,  dear 
friends,  that  in  effect  I  had  learned  through 
the  early  physical  pain  of  my  life  that  there 
was  beauty  in  my  suffering.  There  was  a  most 
definite  enrichment  of  my  life  as  a  spiritual 
outgrowth  of  the  disappointments  to  which 
I  alluded  earlier  in  my  remarks. 

I  found  that  there  would  be  no  monuments 
built  to  me  in  concrete  in  Columbus  Circle  or 
elsewhere  because  I  expected  to  discover 
nothing  in  my  lifetime.  I  did  not  and  do  not 
expect  to  accumulate  the  wealth  necessary 
to  be  memorialized  by  a  foundation  such  as 
a  Rockefeller,  a  Mellon  or  a  Ford.  But  make 
no  mistake  about  It — I  do  hope  that  my  mon- 
ument will  live  in  the  hearts  of  each  and 
every  fellow  man  whom  I  can  touch  and  help 
along  life's  path. 

And  for  that  reason.  I  have  dedicated  much 
of  my  life  to  organization  work  and  to  doing 
things  that  I  felt  would  make  this  a  better 
world  in  which  to  live.  Yes,  I  have  and  think 
wo  should  all.  respect  the  past,  honor  those 
who  have  gone  before  us  and  prepared  the 
world  for  our  lives  and  lifetime.  Yes.  I  have 
tried  to  strengthen  the  present  and  make  It 
a  better  place  for  us  to  live  while  we  are  on 
this  earth  but  above  everything  else  I  have 
tried  to  resod  the  soil  for  the  future.  I  have 
tried  to  replace  for  future  generations  all  of 
the  material  gain  and  spiritual  values  that 
I  have  found  and  enjoyed  as  enriching  to  my 
life. 

I  might  say  that  my  philosophy  through 
life  is  best  expressed  by  a  poem  that  only 
recently  came  my  way.  I  do  not  know  the 
author  as  its  source  was  anonymous  when  I 
received  it.  But  it  reads  like  this : 


"It  matters  little  where  I  was  bom. 

Or  if  my  parents  were  rich  or  poor; 
Whether  they  shrank   at   the  cold  world's 
scorn. 
Or  walked  in  the  pride  of  wealth  secure 
But  whether  I  live  an  honest  man. 

And  hold  my  integrity  firm  in  my  clutch 
I  tell  you,  brother,  as  plain  as  I  can. 
That  matters  much. 

"It  matters  little  how  long  I  stay 

In  a  world  of  sorrow,  sin  and  care; 
Whether  In  youth  I  am  called  away. 

Or  live  till  my  bones  and  pate  are  bare 
But  whether  I  do  the  best  I  can 

To  soften  the  weight  of  adversity's  touch 
On  the  fading  cheek  of  my  fellow  man 

That  matters  much. 

"It  matters  little  where  be  my  grave, 

Or  on  the  land  or  in  the  sea. 
By  purling  brook  or  'neath  stormy  wave. 

It  matters  little  or  naught  to  me. 
But  whether  the  Angel  from  on  High  comes 
down 
And  marks  my  brow  with  his  loving  touch 
As  one  that  shall  wear  the  victor's  crown, 
That  matters  much." 

And  as  I  look  out  and  see  our  many  friends 
gathered  around  us.  I  am  reminded  of  an- 
other little  poem  that  recently  came  across 
my  desk.  It  describes  friends  and  I  would 
like  to  share  It  with  you: 

"Friends  are  people  who  think  of  others  more 

than   themselves   .   .   . 
Who  uplift,  encourage,  praise  and  criticize 

with  loving  honesty  .  .  . 
Friends  are  people  who  know  the  worth  of 

silence  .  .   . 
And  of  having  a  talent  for  listening  .  .  . 
Who  accept  without  tr3rlng  to  reform  and 

understand  with  their  hearts  .  .  . 
Friends  are  living  examples  of  the  Golden 

Rule   and    are   strengthened   by   giv- 
ing ..  . 
Friends  are  life's  greatest  treasures,  found 

by  only  the  most  fortunate  .  .  ." 

I  feel  that  way  about  you,  my  friends,  and 
may  I  close  by  giving  you  my  favorite  toast: 

"May  the  road  rise  to  meet  you.  May  the 
wind  be  always  at  your  back.  May  the  sun 
shine  warm  upon  your  face,  the  rain  fall  soft 
upon  your  fields  and.  until  we  meet  again. 
may  Ood  hold  you  in  the  palm  of  His  hand." 


COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYS- 
TEM'S EXCELLENT  SERIES: 
"WHAT  ARE  WE  DOING  TO  OUR 
WORLD?" 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  has  earned 
the  highest  praise  of  the  Nation  for  its 
recent  two-part  series  entitled,  "What 
Are  We  Doing  to  Our  World?" 

Isaac  Kleinerman,  producer  of  "The 
21st  Century,"  and  Walter  Cronkite,  who 
brilliantly  edited  and  narrated  the  series, 
have  not  only  asked  some  extremely 
pointed  questions  about  man's  impact 
on  his  environment,  but  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  answer  a  few  of  those  ques- 
tions with  bone-chilling  facts. 

As  they  eloquently  stated,  man  has 
used  and  abused  the  resources  of  the 
earth  and  Its  atmosphere  with  little  or 
no '  thought  to  the  intricate  balance 
among  microscopic  systems  that  make  it 
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possible  for  life  as  we  know  it  to  exist 
onthis  planet.  Despite  the  marvels  of 
our  technology  and  our  headlong  nish 
into  the  future,  we  cannot  dispense  with 
or  disregard  the  controls  which  stabilize 
our  environment.  We  need  oxygen,  clean 
water,  food,  and  minerals. 

Man  is  a  thinking  animal,  but  none- 
theless dependent  entirely  on  the  eco- 
logical balance  of  his  planet  to  sustain 
him.  All  the  forms  of  life  over  which 
man  has  become  master  are  similarly 
interrelated  and  dependent  on  one  an- 
other in  varying  degrees. 

As  CBS  graphically  illustrates  in  these 
programs,  we  have  already  gone  too  far 
in  polluting  and  kiUing  substantial  seg- 
ments of  our  envlrormient.  The  point  is 
inescapable  that  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, we  must  give  equal  consideration 
to  the  side  effects  and  aftereffects  re- 
sulting from  any  future  tampering  with 
our  world. 

I  congratulate  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System.  Mr.  Kleinerman,  and 
Mr.  Cronkite  for  giving  both  time  and 
attention  to  a  calamity  which  literally 
perils  every  living  organism  on  this 
earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  scripts  of  these  re- 
markable,  awesome,   and   thought-pro- 
voking programs  follow: 
What  Are  We  Doing  to  Our  World? — Part  I 
(An  episode  in  "The  21st  Century"  as  broad- 
cast   over    the    CBS    Television    Network, 
Sunday,  March  16, 1969) 
Executive  producer:  Burton  Benjamin. 
Producer:  Isaac  Kleinerman. 
Writer:  Tom  Shachtman. 
Cronkite.  To  many  observers  the  21st  Cen- 
tury offers  promises  of  a  bright  future,  with 
great  technological  progress.  But  this  not- 
so-far-off  future  may  be  as  perilous  as  it  Is 
promising.  Today,  we  focus  on  some  of  the 
problems  that  face  our  civilization,  problems 
that  could  mean  the  eventual  destruction  of 
our  natural  environment.  (BEAT)   Our  land 
and  water  are  in  danger.  Our  air  Is  in  danger. 
And  there  are  other  perils.  In  this  two-part 
program,    we    will    examine    the    question: 
what  are  we  doing  to  our  world?  Here  Is  what 
an    expert    in    the    field    of    environmental 
change  has  to  say. 

Dr.  Barry  Commoner.  We're  filling  up  the 
world  with  smog,  and  asbestos,  and  radio- 
activity, and  pollutants.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  choose,  between  the  benefits  of  tech- 
nological progress,  and  the  necessity  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  environment. 
And  I  think  that  until  we  realize  that  that 
choice  is  there,  and  that  we  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  make  it,  there  is  a  serious 
danger  that  we  will  go  on  the  way  we  have 
been,  and  destroy  the  surface  of  this  Earth 
as  a  proper  place  for  people  to  live. 

Cronkite.  Our  earth  Is  an  Island  of  life 
in  the  universe,  a  place  of  opulence,  com- 
plexity, and  grandeur  beyond  imagination. 
This  is  the  way  we  wish  it  could  stay — un- 
spoiled, its  natural  wonders  majestic  in 
their  beauty.  But  this  cannot  be.  There  are 
people  on  this  earth.  People  who  need  room  to 
live,  food  to  eat,  natural  resources  to  build 
a  civilization.  Industries  to  produce  goods. 
The  problem  Is  that  the  consummate  love- 
liness of  the  earth  can  be  spoiled  by  civiliza- 
tion's demands.  The  environment  Itself  has 
become  a  battleground.  We  need  to  make  use 
of  natural  resources  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shel- 
ter people.  But  in  doing  this,  we  may  en- 
danger our  physical  survival.  Why?  Because 
man  depends  on  the  delicate  balances  In  the 
environment  for  air.  food  and  water  in  order 
to  live.  And  In  some  Instances  man  Is  heed- 
lessly altering  these  vital  balances.  One  al- 
teration that  has   already   started   Is   what 


scientists  call  "The  Greenhouse  Effect."  A 
greenhouse  lets  sunlight  in,  producing  heat. 
The  rising  heat  Is  trapped  by  the  glass  so 
that  the  greenhouse  stays  warm,  even  in 
winter.  Carbon  dioxide,  C02,  acts  like  a 
greenhouse  to  keep  the  earth  warm.  Air  pol- 
lution gives  us  more  C02  and  more  clouds. 
Some  scientists  believe  that  the  C02  might 
trap  more  heat  and  raise  the  earth's  tem- 
perature, melting  the  polar  Icecaps. 

Others  say  that  pollution  clouds  could 
bounce  the  sun's  heat  off  and  cool  the  earth. 
Then  we'd  get  another  Ice  Age.  No  one  knows 
for  sure  what  the  so-called  "greenhouse"  wlU 
do.  The  Apollo  8  astronauts  saw  the  earth 
this  way — the  size  of  a  quarter.  Frank  Bor- 
man  said — and  they  realized  that  all  man- 
kind are  riders  in  the  sky — passengers  on  a 
great,  revolving  planet. 

What  Is  happening  to  our  world  Is  directly 
related  to  "too  many  passengers."  Before 
there  were  too  many  people.  It  did  not  seem 
to  matter  If  we  used  up  the  environment. 
The  earth  Is  rich  In  natural  resources.  We 
could  use  up  a  spot  and  move  on.  No  longer. 
By  the  21st  Century,  six  billion  people  may 
Inhabit  the  earth,  twice  as  many  as  we  have 
today — and  most  of  them  will  live  In  cities. 
More  people  mean  more  cities  and  bigger 
cities  ...  an  expanding  technology  using  up 
the  environment  and  producing  mountains 
of  garbage.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  it  per 
person  each  year.  And  from  this  garbage  142 
million  tons  of  solid  pollutants  rising  Into 
the  air  each  year.  Also,  factories,  fxirnaces. 
industrial  plants,  machines,  machines,  and 
more  machines— all  burn  things.  Since  1900, 
the  carbon  dioxide  level  has  risen  fifteen  per- 
cent, and  may  rise  another  fifteen  percent 
before  the  21st  Century. 

This  adds  to  the  roof  we  are  slowly  but 
surely  building  on  top  of  our  world.  In  this 
country  a  baby  Is  born  every  nine  seconds 
and  a  car  every  five  seconds.  America  has  200 
mUllon  people  and  nearly  100  million  cars 
and  trucks.  Jams  in  the  cities.  Jams  on  the 
roads.  Jams  at  the  airports.  Jams  In  the 
skies. 

Jet  aircraft  today  fiy  seven  miles  up,  and 
pour  some  300  million  tons  of  carbon  dioxide 
into  the  air  annually.  Tomorrow's  planes, 
like  the  supersonic  Concorde,  will  fly  twice 
as  high.  SSTs  will  pour  even  more  carbon 
dioxide  into  the  air  and  leave  more  pollution 
particles  behind.  Could  the  contrails  from 
supersonic  transports  bring  disastrous 
weather  changes?  Meteorologist  Dr.  Vincent 
Schaefer. 

Dr.  Vincent  Schaefer.  When  you  have  a 
thousand  Jet  airplanes  of  the  type  that  are 
being  planned,  and  the  kind  that  Russia 
has  recently  flown,  then  you  have  a  very 
serious  problem,  because  the  effluence  from 
the  exhaust,  and  I'm  not  talking  about  Just 
moisture.  I'm  talking  about  the  combustion 
products,  are  going  into  a  region  of  the 
atmosphere — the  Stratosphere,  that  is  ex- 
tremely stable.  The  air  is  warmer  up  there, 
than  at  what  we  caU  the  Tropopause.  Now. 
whenever  you  have  warm  air  above  cold  air. 
you  have  an  Inversion.  And  we  all  know  that 
inversions  are  extremely  stable.  That's  why 
we  have  air  pollution  problems  down  near 
the  cities,  because  they're  capped  by  in- 
version. So  that  when  you  put  impurities  into 
the  higher  atmosphere,  you  not  only  are 
putting  them  In  a  very  stable  region,  but  a 
region  that  we  know  has  very  slow  transport 
of  particles.  So,  If  you  have  1000  airplanes 
flying  around  the  globe,  most  of  the  time 
which  is  what  they'll  have  to  do  to  be  eco- 
nomically feasible,  then,  after  a  few  years. 
I'm  very  much  afraid  that  we're  going  to 
find  a  level  of  "buUd-up"  of  pollution  that 
we  can't  tolerate. 

Cronkite.  In  addition  to  problems  In  the 
skies  we  may  have  serious  ones  on  the  land. 
Experts  believe  that  Western  Civilization 
always  has  acted  as  though  the  environment 
existed  solely  for  its  own  benefit.  They  also 
point  out  that  the   central   dogma   of   our 
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technological  society  U  the  Importance  of 
continuous  growth.  But  unrestricted  growth 
may  have  serious  consequences.  We  eat  away 
two  acres  of  countryside  in  the  United  States 
every  minute,  more  than  a  million  acres 
a  year.  We  take  undeveloped  land  that 
produces  oxygen  and  In  Its  place  create 
thousands  of  miles  of  roads  and  highways 
for  our  machines.  Scientists  warn  that  our 
society  has  not  stopped  to  realize  a  basic  fact 
of  life  about  our  environment:  that  all  liv- 
ing things — plants,  animals,  microbes — are 
linked  together  in  what  Is  known  as  the 
"oxvgen  cycle". 

Green  plants  give  off  oxygen  to  the  at- 
mosphere. Animals — including  man— must 
take  in  oxygen  to  live. 

We  use  it  not  only  for  breathing,  but  also 
to  burn  things.  Automobile  engines,  fac- 
tories, Indtistrial  processes,  all  bum  oxygen. 
And  they  give  off  carbon  dioxide.  Just  as  we 
do  when  we  exhale.  Carbon  dioxide  Is  vital 
to  plant  life.  Plants  need  It  to  carry  on 
photosynthesis  and  live.  Only  thirty  percent 
of  the  oxvgen  we  need  is  produced  by  land 
plants.  Seventy  percent  of  the  earth's  oxygen 
is  produced  by  microscopic  water  plants  and 
bacteria.  Dr.  Lament  Cole,  an  ecologlst  at 
Cornell  University. 

Dr.  Lamoi^t  Cole.  Most  people  don't  realize 
that  we're  absolutely  dependent  for  survival 
on  a  number  of  types  of  bacteria,  living  In 
the  soil  and  in  the  water.  And  yet  we  throw 
these  pollutants  around  without  ever  test- 
ing them  for  their  effects  on  these  organisms. 
If  we  should  have  the  bad  luck  to  throw  out 
some  chemical  that  is  toxic  to  the  bacteria 
that  are  responsible  for  keeping  nitrogen 
in  the  atmosphere,  or  for  replenishing  the 
oxygen  In  the  atmosphere,  then  we  could 
render  the  Earth  uninhabitable.  The  fright- 
ening thing  is  that  we  don't  even  test  for 
the  poeslbUlty  that  something  like  this  might 
be  happening. 

Cronkite.  These  are  diatoms,  microscopic 
plants  found  In  the  ocean.  Through  photo- 
synthesis, they  take  in  sunlight  and  carbon 
dioxide,  and  produce  oxygen.  Since  we  are 
destroying  the  green  plants  on  land,  we  are 
more  dependent  on  these  ocean  creatures  to 
provide  much  of  the  air  we  need  to  breathe. 
Yet  we  are  dumping  half  a  million  pollut- 
ants into  the  ocean  each  year,  some  of  which 
kill  diatoms.  Others  may  only  alter  the  dia- 
tom's ability  to  make  oxygen.  Either  way, 
they  could  endanger  our  oxygen  supply. 

It  might  take   only   an   accident  or  two. 
This   Is   the   Torrey   Canyon,   an   oil    tanker 
which  broke  up  in  the  English  Channel  in 
1968  and  leaked  90.000  tons  of  crude  oil  into 
the  sea.  New  tankers  are  three  times  its  size. 
Suppose   one   of   them    had    an    accident 
while   carrying — not   oil.    but   herbicides    to 
Vietnam?    Such   an    accident  could    kill   off 
diatoms,  scientists  say.  with  disastrous  ef- 
fects. Off  Santa  Barbara.  California,  another 
accident.  An  underground  oil  deposit  being 
tapped  sprung  a  leak,  and  left  an  oil  slick  a 
hundred   miles  vrtde  and  a  thousand   miles 
long.  There  was  damage  to  beaches,  and  to 
the  off-shore  fish  and  birds.   Clean-up  and 
claims  may  total  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 
But  a  far  greater  potential  danger  than  to 
birds    or    beaches    exists    here.    Oil-soaked 
diatoms  could  die  in  large  numbers  and  this 
could   affect  the  oxygen  level  in  frequently 
smoggy  Los  Angeles.  Pollution  in  the  ocean 
reaches  the  far  corners  of  the  world.  Pen- 
guins in   the   Antarctic   have   DDT  in  their 
fat.  It  comes  from  sprayings  like  this,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  A  million  metric  tons 
of  DDT  have  been  losed  since  World  War  II 
for    killing    bugs    and    controlling-  disease. 
Sometimes  DDT  affects  birds  and  fish  as  well. 
These  birds  are  dying  because  of  DDT  from 
a    tree-spraying    program.    Dr.    Barry    Com- 
moner of  Washington  University.  St.  Louis 
Dr.  Barry  Commoner.  If  we  use  a  chemical 
insecticide  to  protect  elm  trees  from  the  bark 
beetle — one   can  preserve   the   shade  of   the 
elm  in  that  way.  But  at  the  same  time,  since 
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tbU  U,  after  all.  a  killing  chemical,  it  can 
gat  Into  blrdj.  and  klU  birds.  And  so  when 
you  uae  an  InoetfUclde  lllce  DDT,  on  tbe  one 
band  you  may  help  preserve  tbe  shade  of 
the  elm  tree,  o*  the  other  hand,  you  may 
be  diminishing  the  song  of  the  robin.  Now, 
the  point  I  want  to  make  Is — that  there  la 
no  eclentlflc  wajj  to  Judge  the  relative  valtia 
of  the  shade  of  an  elm  tree,  or  a  robin's  song. 
It's  an  ethical  question,  an  aesthetic  ques- 
tion, a  moral  queetlon.  This  same  kind  of  a 
problem  faoea  ua  everywhere  as  the  result  of 
the  Intrusion  of  modem  technology  on  the 
environment. 

Crokkits.  Samruel  Rotroeen  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Che»nlcal  Association,  speaking 
for  the  DDT  mabufacturers. 

Why  doea  DDT  have  a  bad  reputation  these 
days? 

Samttkl  Rotrossn.  I  think  the  chief  reason 
Is  the  attacks  by  the  ornlthologlste  who 
are  concerned  With  decreasing  populations 
among  fish -eating  and  other  birds  of  prey. 
Many  of  them  rare  birds,  that  very  few  of 
ua  see,  birds  Ukft  the  Bermuda  Petrel,  the 
Callforma  Pellca*.  Peregrine  I^cons. 

There's  no  question,  some  robins  have  been 
kUled:  some  flsh  have  been  killed  by  one  of 
our    sjjraylng    programs.    Particularly    theae 
forest  'spraying   programs.   But   deaplte   the 
occasldnal   accidental   deaths   from   misuse, 
there  are  more  flah  today,  more  birds  being 
reported.  When  you  look  at  the  benefits  that 
DDT  has  brought.  It  has  saved  lives.  It  has 
made — It  has  wiped  out  epidemic  diseases  In 
large  parts  of  th«  world.  I  think  you've  got 
to  weigh  this  against  the  possible  danger  to 
birds,  which  may  bot  In  fact  be  disappearing. 
CRONKXTK.   The.  controversy   continues   to 
rage.  DDT  is  cuniently  on  trial  In  the  State 
of    Wisconsin    where   a   citizens'   group,   the 
Environmental   Defense  Fund,   charges  It  is 
a  dangerous  pollutant.  Pesticides  like  DDT 
which    leaks   steadily   into   our   oceans   also 
could  kill  dlatonu  and  compoimd  air  pollu- 
tion problems  ani  air  pollution  already  is  a 
serious  concern.  "Ihls  1963  London  Inversion 
held  pollution  noar  the  gro\md  and  killed 
several  hundred  pigeons.  Thanksgiving  week- 
end   1966,    -he    Ntw   York    City   death   rate 
rose  ten  percent  because  of  pollution.  Some 
scientists  believe  pe  are  going  to  have  more 
of  these  crises — arid  worse  ones — In  the  vears 
ahead.  [ 

Technological  pi-ogress  often  brings  tech- 
nological problem^.  The  automobile  is  but 
one  example.  Dr.  $arry  Commoner. 

Dr.  Barrt  Commoner.  The  automobile 
coTild  be  regarded;  as  a  nearly  perfect  tech- 
nological object,  qp  until  the  point  that  you 
turn  the  key  on.  ^d  start  driving  it.  Then  It 
becomes  what?  ijt  becomes  an  agent  for 
causing  lung  cander.  as  a  result  of  asbestos 
coming  off  the  brM^e  linings,  it  becomes  an 
agent  for  producing  smog,  it  becomes  an 
agent  which  U  harmful  by  way  of  Ita  In- 
trusion In  the  environment.  The  same  thing 
Is  true  of  a  nucUar  reactor.  You  know  an 
exquisite  technological  accomplishment.  But 
when  you  turn  Itjon.  it  puts  radiation  Into 
the  environment.  We  are  very  good  with  our 
technology,  up  until  the  point  when  we  start 
running  the  machliee. 

CsoNxm:.  A  hunidred  nuclear  power  plants 
are  being  planned  in  the  United  States. 
Plants  that  will  emit  some  radiation  and  can 
have  accidents.  Sl^ce  1949  there  have  been 
ten  serious  reactoit  accidents  In  the  United 
States.  But  a  more  Itamedlate  problem  may  be 
atomic  waste,  the  nuclear  garbage  that  ac- 
cumulates at  the&t  plants,  the  question  Is 
what  to  do  with  it.  Today  much  of  it  is  buried 
In  the  ground.  If  there  were  an  accident, 
concentrated  wast*  could  endanger  human 
life.  Not  all  sclentii  ts  are  convinced  that  our 
storage  facilities  ue  safe.  British  science 
writer  Lord   Rltchls  Calder. 

Lord  RrrcHiK  Caibeb.  There  always  will  be 
this  fear,  particulaj  ly  in  terms  of  fission  en- 
ergy, that  this  vas^  accumulation  of  waste, 
radioactive  waste— jwe  wont  know  what  to 
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do  with  It.  This  Is  of  course,  one  of  the  big- 
gee*  problems  we've  got  Is  the  disposal  of 
waste  and  It  is  said  that  the  Hanford  Grave- 
yard in  Washington  State  has  cost  more  in 
the  last  twenty  years  to  bury  the  Uve  atoms 
than  It  coat  to  bury  all  the  kings  of  Egypt  In 
the  pyramids  and  it's  going  to  go  on  mount- 
ing in  these  proportions.  I  shudder  to  think 
what  would  happen  with  these  great  boiling 
kilns  of  radioactive  waste  at  Hanford  if  It 
was  affected  by  an  earthquake. 

Dr.  Glenn  Seabobo.  I  think  this  Is  pr»tty 
unlikely  of  course.  Hanford  happens  to  be  a 
site  where  earthquakes  are  almost  unknown. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  the  wastes  are 
In  a  situation  there  wheare  they  could  re- 
sist an  earthquake.  So  that  I  dont  bellere 
we  have  anything  to  worry  about  thwe. 

Cboniut*.  You  dont  have  any  concern 
then  about  the  waste  problem? 

Dr.  Glbnn  Skabobc.  No,  I  think  that  It 

this  Is  a  problem  that  we  had  been  plan- 
ning for  from  the  beginning.  The  radioac- 
tivity remains  In  the  nuclear  fuel  elements, 
and  these  remain  Intact  at  the  site  of  the 
nuclear  power  plants  and  are  shipped  off 
to  central  chemical  reprocessing  stations. 
Then  after  the  chemical  reprocessing,  the 
radioactive  by-products  are  stored  In  stor- 
age tanks  and  in  other  repositories  of  a  type 
that  we  are  developing  In  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  be  completely  safe. 

CaoNKTr*.  One  new  method  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  la  developing  to  get  rid 
of  the  future  wastes  is  "hydrauUc  fractur- 
ing." Liquid  wastes  are  mixed  with  cement 
and  pimiped  down  hundreds  of  feet  Into  bed- 
rock and  shale  to  harden  In  layers.  The  AEG 
maintains  that  earthquakes  will  not  disturb 
the  layers.  Almost  permanent  storage  Is 
needed  foe  solid  waatee  that  will  be  kept  In 
underground  salt  caves  like  this  one.  These 
wastes  will  remain  radioactive  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  Another  problem 
with  nuclear  plants  that  is  receiving  much 
attention  today  is  thermal  pollution.  Ther- 
mal pollution  is  not  dumping  waste  In  water, 
but  dumping  heat  In  water. 

Nuclear  plants  use  tremendous  amounts 
of  water  to  make  electricity.  This  water  Is 
then  returned  to  rivers  and  bays,  and  it  is 
14  to  25  degrees  hotter  than  when  It  was 
taken  In.  Some  new  plants  may  heat  as  much 
as  a  billion  gallons  of  water  per  day.  This 
one  on  Blscayne  Bay  near  Miami,  now  being 
built,  is  under  fire  as  a  potential  culprit. 
What  will  be  the  outpouring  of  heat  into  the 
bay  do?  Scientists  maintain  that  thermal 
pollution  can  kill  fish  and  plants,  and  spur 
the  growth  of  algae. 

Algae  take  most  of  the  oxygen  out  of  the 
water  and  make  it  unfit  to  drink.  By  1980, 
they  estimate  that  one-sixth  of  the  water 
flow  In  this  country  may  be  needed  to  cool 
nuclear  plants.  One  power  plant  may  use  half 
the  flow  of  the  Connecticut  River.  A  hundred 
nuclear  power  plants  will  be  built  by  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  no  one  really  knows 
what  effect  they  will  have. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  points  out 
that  today's  conventional  plants  which  burn 
fossil  fuel  also  heat  up  water.  Nuclear  plants 
use  more  water — cause  more  "thermal  pollu- 
tion." The  AEC  beUeves  technology  will  find 
ways  to  ease  the  problem  and  make  nuclear 
plants  no  worse  than  fossil  fuel  plants.  One 
way  would  be  to  build  cooling  towers  and  let 
the  excess  heal  go  Into  the  air.  But  this  would 
cost  more  money  and  might  create  changes  in 
the  atmosphere  as  well.  Three  controversial 
nuclear  plants  are  being  built  along  the  Hud- 
son River  to  serve  New  York  City's  ever-In- 
creasing need  for  electrical  power.  But  they 
will  throw  two  million  gallons  of  hot  water 
into  the  river  every  minute.  Thermal  pollu- 
tion, like  the  "greenhouse  effect,"  the  oxygen 
crisis,  and  nuclear  wastes,  is  an  ever-increas- 
ing problem.  As  civilization  grows,  these 
problems  will  become  larger  and  more  dan- 
gerous. Where  will  it  all  end? 
There  are  sclentUts  who  beUeve  that  these 


problems  could  eventually  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  many  of  our  most  precious  natu- 
ral  resources. 

This  Is  Lake  Erie,  which  has  been  described 
as  the  world's  largest  cesspool.  Its  10,000 
square  miles  of  water  are,  for  most  purposes 
dead.  Thoroughly  poUuted.  Biologically  in- 
ert. Eighty  percent  of  Its  beaches  are  unsafe 
for  swimming.  Two-thirds  of  the  streams 
feeding  the  lake  have  water  unfit  for  human 
use.  Pishing  In  the  lake  has  declined  from 
a  major  industry  to  a  handful  of  small  boats 
The  flshllfe  has  been  pushed  out  by  the  \m- 
controlled  growth  of  algae,  which  feeds  on 
wastes.  Sewage,  Industrial  waatee,  silt,  hot 
water — the  cumulative  effect  has  aged  the 
lake,  experts  say,  a  million  years  In  the  past 
fifty  years.  Who  Is  responsible?  Dr.  Herbert 
Borman,  Yale  University. 

Dr.  HxxBEBT  BoRMAN.  We,  as  individuals  do 
make  a  very  major  contribution  to  our  en- 
vironment crisis.  We  see  pollution  all  around 
us.  And  It's — I  think  it's  the  general  tendency 
of  many  of  us  to  look  about  us  for  victims 
It's  easy  to  castigate  the  IndustrlalUt,  pour- 
ing smoke  Into  the  air,  pollution  into  the 
river.  Or,  to  find  some  bureaucrat,  who's  mak- 
ing Improper  decisions  and  adding  to  It.  And 
to  look  outward.  But  my  feeling  is  that  per- 
haps we  ought  to  look  more  Inward,  and  that 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  all  of  us  have  a 
part  In  this. 

Cbonkite.  To  clear  up  Lake  Erie  could  cost 
a*  much  as  fifteen  bUllon  dollars,  almost  as 
much  as  the  man-ln-space  program.  To  treat 
our  wastes  adequately  In  this  country  could 
cost  us  fifteen  billion  dollars  annually,  ten 
times  more  than  we  now  spend.  More  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
said,  "The  end  of  the  human  race  will  be 
that  It  will  eventually  die  of  civilization." 
Today,  contemplating  this  vast  dumping 
ground,  this  dying  natiwal  resource,  Emer- 
son's words  are  being  echoed  by  many  scien- 
tists. They  are  sounding  a  solemn  warning. 
We  do  not  know,  they  say,  all  the  conse- 
quences of  what  we  are  doing  to  our  world. 
But  we  must  find  out.  because  technology  is 
altering  our  environment  radically,  on  a 
grand  scale.  For  many  years  Into  the  future. 
man  must  continue  to  live  on  this  earth.  If 
he  continues  to  act  heedlessly,  the  future 
will  be  dangerous  for  our  children,  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  will  Inherit  this  earth. 

Next  week,  the  Slat  Century  presents  part 
two  of  What  are  we  doing  to  our  world? 
Pollution  Is  not  the  only  threat  to  life.  New 
technologies  can  produce  sweeping  changes 
on  otir  planet.  Will  the  Everglades  be  wiped 
out?  WIU  sea-level  canals  mix  oceans  with 
drastic  effects  on  the  balance  of  life?  Next 
week,  "What  Are  We  Doing  To  Our  World. 
Part  2."  This  Is  Walter  Cronklte  reporting. 

What  Ak«  We  Doing  to  Oijr  World? — Part  n 
(An  episode  In  "The  21st  Century,"  as  broad- 
cast   over    the    CBS    Television    Network, 
Sunday,  March  23,  1969) 

Executive  producer:  Burton  Benjamin. 

Producer:  Isaac  Klelnerman. 

Writer:  Fred  Warshofsky. 

Croniute.  Pollution  appears  to  be  a  part  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  A  growing  popula- 
tion utilizing  a  technology  that  satisfies  not 
only  our  needs  but  our  whims,  pollutes  our 
environment.  There  Is  scarcely  a  major  city 
In  the  world  that  is  not  affected  by  air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution,  and  other  poisons  that 
we  spew  Into  our  environment. 

What  was  once  merely  a  minor  problem,  a 
question  of  discomfort,  has  become  a  health 
hazatd  and  Is  now  becoming  a  threat  to  life 
Itself.  What  was  once  a  question  of  conserva- 
tion is  now  becoming  a  question  of  survival. 
We  have  reached  a  time  when  man  the 
builder  threatens  to  become  man  the  de- 
stroyer. Too  often.  In  engineering  the  globe 
to  suit  our  own  demands,  the  effects  on  soil, 
air,  and  ocean  are  totally  unforeseen.  In  an 
age  where  global  engineering  Is  a  reality,  men 
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must  ask.    "What  Are   We   Doing  To   Our 
World?" 

"Water,  soil,  and  the  earth's  green  mantle 
of  plants  make  up  the  world  that  supports 
the  animal  life  of  the  earth."  So  wrote 
Rachel  Carson. 

Ecology  Is  the  study  of  this  complex, 
equlsitely  Intertwined  network  that  makes 
life  possible.  In  these  New  Hampshire  moun- 
tains, one  such  network,  called  an  ecosystem, 
Is  being  studied.  The  Hubbard  Brook  Expert- 
mental  Forest  Is  a  natural  laboratory  where 
ecologlsta  seek  to  learn  the  effects  of  man's 
technology  on  but  one  strand  of  the  delicate 
web  that  links  each  part  of  the  environment 
to  the  other. 

ETvery  drop  of  water  that  enters  Hubbard 
Brook  Forest  Is  measured.  Rain  that  passes 
through  the  tree  canopy,  that  reaches  the  soil 
and  enters  the  streams  Is  all  recorded  by 
special  Instruments.  The  ecologlsts  now  know 
Just  how  much  water  Hows  over  the  many 
watersheds  in  this  ecoRvstem  and  Into  the 
streams. 

But  what  happens  to  an  ecosystem  when 
man  intervenes,  when  h»  logs  a  forest  or  cuts 
a  road  through  Its  trees,  or  denudes  It  com- 
pletely for  a  housing  development? 

To  find  out,  this  watershed  at  Hubbard 
Brook  was  leveled.  Without  trees  to  take  up 
rain  and  ground  water,  and  hold  the  top  soil, 
the  amount  of  water  that  rushed  to  the 
streams  Increased.  That  was  expected,  but 
other  effects  were  not. 

Many  of  the  soil  nutrients,  such  as  nitrates 
that  nourished  the  trees  and  underbnish, 
were  swept  away  by  the  water.  The  final  re- 
sult was  that  the  entire  balance  of  the 
system  was  altered.  One  of  the  directors  of 
the  Hubbard  Brook  Experiment,  Dr.  Eugene 
Likens  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Dr.  ErrcENz  Lxkxns.  The  drainage  water 
from  this  cut  over  watershed,  looks  to  be  as 
pure  as  the  water  from  any  of  the  other  water 
sheds  In  the  system  here  at  Hubbard  Brook. 
It's  clear,  It's  cold.  It  looks  to  be  piu-e,  but 
it's  not.  The  nitrate  concentrations  In  this 
water  are  at  a  dangerous  level,  at  least  for 
human  consumption,  according  to  published 
standards.  The  broad  scale  studies  at  the 
ecosystem  level,  must  be  done  before  we 
understand  how  these  things  Interact,  and 
what  happens  when  you  add  a  pesticide, 
when  you  add  radlo-actlvlty,  when  you  add 
a  toxic  poison  of  some  sort.  How  Is  man  going 
to  be  affected?  We  really  don't  know.  Our 
answers  are  very  meager  at  this  point. 

Dr.  BoBMAN.  I  think  that  one  of  our  prob- 
lems Is  that  we're  taught  In  school  to  think 
in  a  certain  way,  and  It  Isn't  a  holistic  way. 
We're  not  taught  to  think  about  society  In 
a  total  way.  Where  we  understand  how  things 
Interact,  the  one  wltli  the  other.  And  this  Is 
what  leads  us  to  many  of  our  environmental 
problems.  We  have  engineers  drawing  straight 
lines  on  maps,  because  this  Is  the  easiest  and 
the  moet  convenient  way  to  build  a  road.  The 
cheapest  way.  But  they  don't  consider  what 
that  road  may  do,  to  sociological  relation- 
ships or  ecological  relationships.  And  In  stun 
total,  although  they  may  build  a  cheap  and 
fast  road,  they  may  upset  the  environment 
and  create  many  difficulties.  You  know,  many 
of  us  have  the  view  that  we  have  to  fight 
natiu-e,  that  we  have  to  overcome  It.  It's 
an  opponent  that  we  have  to  conquer.  I  think 
this  Is  what  gets  us  Into  much  of  our  trouble. 
^^^lat  we  have  to  do.  Is  to  understand  Nature, 
to  find  out  how  It  works,  the  Intimate  de- 
tails of  how  Natiue  proceeds.  And  once  we 
have  that  understanding,  then  we  have  to 
work  with  It.  We  have  to  gently  "nudge"  it 
along  the  proper  courses  to  achieve  the  ends 
we  want.  In  this  way,  we  can  maintain  our 
environment,  and   still  maintain  ourselves. 

Cronkht.  In  some  cases,  the  environment 
is  not  being  nudged,  it  Is  being  dislocated. 
These  are  the  Everglades,  In  reality,  a  huge 
river  as  much  as  70  miles  wide  In  places, 
flowing  through  the  flatlands  of  south  central 
Florida.  They  are  a  vast  marshland,  filled  with 
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some  of  tbe  most  exotic  and  unique  forma 
of  animal  and  plant  life  In  the  world. 

Here,  saw  grass  and  cypress  trees,  alliga- 
tors, fresh  water  shrimp,  wood  storks  and 
otters,  have  lived  together  In  superb  bal- 
ance for  thousands  of  years.  Now  they  are 
threatened  with  extinction  because  the  Ever- 
glades are  threatened. 

The  glades  have  suffered  four  years  of 
drought,  and  now  face  strangulation  from 
flood  control  locks,  such  as  these  along  the 
Tamlaml  Trail,  which  divert  the  waters  so 
desperately  needed.  Water  Is  the  life  blood  of 
the  Everglades.  It  comes,  In  the  main,  from 
the  flood  waters  of  Lake  Okeechobee.  Every 
summer  for  10,000  years,  a  torrent  of  rain 
would  fall  on  Okeechobee  and  the  overflow 
would  spill  South,  and  nourish  tbe  vast 
stretches  of  tbe  Everglades. 

Now  the  burgeoning  population  In  nearby 
Miami,  Industrial  demands,  and  agricultural 
needs  clamor  for  water  that  once  only  fed 
the  Everglades.  Marshes  and  wetlands  that 
were  once  flooded  nine  months  of  the  year 
now  are  covered  for  less  than  five  months. 

As  tbe  waters  recede,  the  land  Is  uncov- 
ered and  dries  out.  The  felt-like  floor  of  the 
marshland  composed  of  billions  of  micro- 
scopic animals  and  lacy  filaments  of  algae 
dies,  and  a  choking  underbrvish  replaces  It, 
bloclclng  the  water  holes  that  are  the  habitat 
of  the  alligator. 

The  waters  of  the  Everglades  attract  mi- 
grating birds  from  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Here  they  feed  and  spend  the  v/tnter, 
waiting  lor  spring  so  they  can  return  north 
to  lay  their  eggs  and  perpetuate  their  life 
cycle.  But  as  the  Everglades  dry  up,  the  fish 
and  shrimp  that  live  In  the  water  cannot 
survive.  Without  them,  the  birds'  chief 
source  of  food  Is  gone.  An  entire  cycle  of  life, 
that  reaches  from  the  far  north  to  the  south- 
ern United  States,  Is  threatened. 

The  character  of  the  wildlife  In  the  glades 
already  has  begun  to  change.  Land  predators, 
such  as  snakes,  rats  and  raccoons  are  In- 
creasing. They  are  replacing  the  alligators 
and  other  aquatic  animals  that  are  unique 
to  this  region. 

Because  tbe  seaward  flow  of  fresh  water 
has  been  halted,  salt  water  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  sweeps  Inland  across  the  lower  end  of 
the  Everglades  with  every  tide.  Vast  flelds  of 
saw  grass,  that  grow  here  and  In  the  West 
Indies  and  nowhere  else  In  the  world,  are 
being  wiped  out  by  the  salt  water. 

As  the  fresh  waters  recede,  they  pool  and 
puddle,  trapping  fish.  Birds  glut  themselves 
on  the  easy  prey  and  soon  hunter  and  hunted 
will  vanish,  for  the  flsh  cannot  escape  to 
bear  their  young  and  replenish  their  num- 
bers. Without  flsh  to  eat,  the  birds  will  soon 
disappear. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Cronkpte.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel 
and  Governor  Kirk  of  Florida  have  made  ar- 
rangements which  should  Insure  an  adequate 
water  supply  for  the  Everglades,  to  halt 
further  deterioration.  But  another  danger 
stUl  remains.  North  of  the  Everglades,  con- 
struction has  begun  on  a  gigantic  ribbon 
of  concrete,  the  largest  Jetport  in  tbe  world. 
Also  plaimed  la  a  new  city  that  eventually 
will  house  one  million  people  near  the  air- 
port. Neither  project  has  yet  Included  any 
plans  to  protect  the  Everglades.  Planes  and 
people  will  emit  noise  and  pollutants.  Pol- 
lution will  seep  Into  the  water,  and  then 
Into  the  Everglades,  possibly  completing  the 
destruction  of  that  Intricate  ecosystem. 

As  man's  technical  skills  blossom,  so  do 
bl8  ambitions.  This  Is  tbe  Aswan  High  Dam, 
once  a  cold  war  prize  that  the  United  States 
left  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Russian  money  and 
technical  aid  baa  btillt  Aswan,  the  largest 
dam  m  tbe  world.  The  Idea  of  tbe  dam  Is 
to  bold  back  tbe  flood  waters  of  this  river 
that  has  meant  life  for  Egypt  throughout  her 
history. 

Tbe  floods  were  upredlctable  and  watered 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  each  bank. 
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The  new  dam  was  designed  to  bring  year- 
round  Irrigation  to  new  areas  of  land,  and 
also  produce  electricity.  This  It  has  done, 
but  It  also  has  produced  other  effects  that 
were  totally  unforeseen.  With  an  end  to  the 
nat\iral  floods,  the  mineral  nutrients  that 
were  formerly  deposited  on  tbe  land,  and  tbe 
minute  plant  life  that  was  carried  Into  the 
Medlterreanean  to  nourish  the  flsh,  now  col- 
lect in  a  reservoir  above  tbe  dam — totally  un- 
usable. 

Tbe  loss  of  nutrients  may  starve  the  fish 
population  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  thus  destroy  a  great  food  source  for 
tbe  people  of  tbe  area.  On  land,  the  lack  of 
nutrients  plus  other  effects  actually  may 
reduce  tbe  land's  ability  to  grow  food.  The 
lessons  of  Aswan  may  prove  to  be  among 
the  most  exi)enslve  In  history,  for  here  we 
can  see  that  large-scale  engineering  and 
agricultural  projects  can  and  do  have  effects 
that  may  be  unforeseen  and  dejigerous  In 
the  extreme. 

Much  of  our  technology  Is  devoted  to  In- 
creasing food  production.  One  of  tbe  chief 
means  of  doing  this  Is  with  chemical  fer- 
tilizers. Yet  these  fertilizers,  like  drugs,  can 
have  dangerous  side  effects.  Dr.  Barry  Com- 
moner of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis: 

Dr.  Babbt  Commoner.  In  tbe  last  20  years, 
we  have  used  Increasing  amounts  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  in  the  United  States  in  order  to 
increase  our  food  production.  But  we've  been 
doing  It  in  a  soil  situation  which  doesnt 
operate  efficiently.  As  a  result,  probably  a 
third,  at  least,  of  tbe  fertUlzer  that  we  put 
on  our  soil — nitrogen  fertilizer  doesn't  re- 
main In  the  soil,  or  get  into  the  crop.  It 
runs  off  into  rivers  and  lakes.  And  there. 
It  becomes  a  pollutant.  The  reason  Is  that 
It  fertilizes  tbe  growth  of  algae,  and  the  re- 
sult is,  that  by  using  fertilizer  on  the  land, 
we  help  asphyxiate  tbe  biological  systems 
In  the  water.  This  Is  a  network,  a  cycle,  this 
Is  typical  of  a  biological  cycle,  that  we  talk 
about  so  much.  By  stressing  It  too  hard,  by 
putting  In  too  much  fertilizer,  the  algae  grow 
heavily,  producing  a  lot  of  organic  matter. 
The  bacteria  faced  with  that  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter  use  up  all  tbe  oxygen  and 
asphyxiate  themselves.  And  tbe  whole  cycle 
breaks  down. 

Cbonkite.  Can  there  really  be  too  much 
of  a  good  thing  where  food  Is  concerned?  Is 
It  possible  to  overfarm,  to  turn  fertile  soil 
into  barren  land?  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  that  once  supported  many  dlSeisnt 
types  of  vegetation  are  now  geared  to  but  one 
type  of  harvest. 

These  wheat  flelds,  that  stretch  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  In  every  direction  across  tbe 
American  midwest,  represent  tbe  most  ad- 
vanced farming  methods,  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous. This  Is  monoblotlc,  or  one-crop  farm- 
mg.  The  problem  Is  that  a  plant  disease  such 
as  wheat  rust  could  wipe  out  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  in  a  season.  And  the  land, 
overfertillzed  and  geared  to  growing  wheat, 
may  become  incapable  of  supporting  other 
crops. 

Since  Tinn  first  Invented  agriculture,  he 
has  pushed  the  land  to  extremes,  until  It 
broke  down.  When  it  could  give  nothing 
more,  he  moved  on  to  another  field.  Now  we 
are  running  out  of  new,  fertile  fields.  We 
pour  fertilizer  and  pesticides  onto  the  land, 
forcing  It  to  yield  not  what  It  can.  but  what 
we  demand.  But  when  our  demands  can  no 
longer  be  met.  tbe  earth  rebels  and  nothing 
grows,  and  the  land  blows  away.  So  might  we 
create  another  American  Dust  Bowl.  Many 
experts  feel  that  It  is  not  only  technology 
that  needs  to  be  reconsidered,  but  our  philos- 
ophy. Dr.  Emmanuel  Mesthene  of  Harvard 
University. 

Dr.  Emmanttel  Mesthene.  One  of  the  con- 
cerns that  Is  bemg — beginning  to  be  voiced 
now.  is  that  we  do  not  spend  enough  time 
anticipating  all  of  the  foreseeable  conse- 
quences of  tbe  technology,  as  a  result  of 
which  you  Introduce  the  technology  of  deter- 
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gents  and  you  wl^d  up  with  polluted — pol 
luted  streams — or  you  Introduce  the  tech' 
nology  of  nuclear  Weapons,  and  you  wind  up 
with  polluted  atmt>sphere  .  .  .  The  effects  of 
scientific  experiments  and  of  technologies  are 
now  themselves  sd  wide,  so  widespread  and 
occur  so  quickly  tjiat  you  might — there  Is  a 
danger  at  least  InjpUcltly,  that  you  will  in- 
duce a  permanent]  change  In  the  nature  of 
nature  before  you  have  a  chance  to  see  It 
coming  .  .  .  And  I  think  that's  what  makes 
the  problem  more  poignant  now  than  perhaps 
it  has  been  before.  But  certainly  it's  what — 
one  wants  to  do  lias  always  been  the  more 
difficult  problem. 

CaoNKiTE. — The  Panama  Canal  is  an  ex- 
ample of  technolo(  y  that  was  used  to  meet  a 
need,  but  fortunately — or  fortuitously,  be- 
cause no  one  gave  t  any  thought — It  did  not 
affect  the  ecology,  finished  in  1914.  the  canal 
today  can  no  long*-  meet  the  needs  of  world 
trade.  Its  narrow  staircase  of  locks,  that  com- 
pensate for  the  difference  in  sea  levels  Ije- 
tween  the  Atlantii;  and  Pacific,  Impede  the 
free  flow  of  traffic.  <  )n  any  given  day  the  canal 
passes  30  to  40  shi|  »s  through  its  locks,  while 
other  vessels  must  stand  and  wait  at  both 
ends  to  pass  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 

No  oqcquestlonp  the  obsolescence  of  the 
present  .capal.  Andl  so,  a  new  canal  has  been 
proposed  and  a  c  uster  of  sites  suggested, 
two  In  Panama,  o  le  in  Nicaragua,  and  yet 
another  in  Coloml  la. 

The  new  Central  American  Canal  would  be 
a  sea  level  canal,  which  would  allow  the  two 
oceans  to  adjust  their  levels  so  that  the  slow, 
lock  system  would  not  be  needed.  It  would 
be  dug  in  a  radically  different  way.  Atomic 
bombs  are  proposed  to  blast  a  new  ditch 
across  Central  Ametlca.  This  animation  shows 
how  nuclear  explosives  might  be  used. 

The  Atomic  Enei  gy  Commission  says  that 
with  nuclear  exploi  Ives,  there  would  be  little 
if  any  fallout  in  thi!  atmosphere.  Some  scien- 
tists disagree.  Dr.  Lamont  Cole  of  Cornell 
University: 

Dr.  Lamont  Coli  . — I  think  the  suggestion 
for  using  Nuclear  explosives  to  dig  a  new 
Central  American  canal  is  absolutely  irre- 
sponsible. The  estimate  that  it's  going  to  take 
170  megatons  of  ei  plosives  to  dig  it  by  the 
shortest  route.  Eve  i  If  they  use  the  cleanest 
bombs  they  can  cdnstruct.  I've  made  some 
calculations  on  this  that  shows  that  pollu- 
tion of  the  oceans  ulth  Cesium-137,  which  j^^ 
a  very  dangerous  Isjtope.  will  be  way  beyond 
the  permissible  limit.  It  will  be — would  give 
a  number  of  lethal  doses  to  every  person  on 
earth.  And  Cesium  will  not  be  trapi>ed  In  the 
craters,  because  it  comes  out  as  a  gas.  And 
will  escape,  will  pollute  the  atmosphere.  The 
winds  In  that  regie  n  are  from  East  to  West, 
so  that  the  Pacifli  Ocean  will  be  polluted 
first,  and  then  thlii  will  wash  through  into 
the  Atlantic.  And  his  Cesium  will  get  into 
all  living  things. 

Cronkite.  There  I  s  another  question :  What 
happens  when  twa  bodies  of  water  mix 
through  a  sea-level  canal?  The  Welland  Ship 
Canal  which  links  ;he  Great  Lakes  with  the 
Atlantic  is  a  case  history.  It  is  a  sea  level 
canal  opened  In  195  2.  In  the  almost  40  years 
experience  gained  here,  are  lessons  that 
cannot  be  ignored. 

For  it  soon  became  apparent  that  ships 
were  not  all  that  jassed  through  the  canal 
and  into  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  lamprey  eel  passed  through.  It  is  a 
prehistoric  killer  that  has  survived  un- 
changed for  200  million  years.  Its  normal 
hunting  grounds  ars  the  chilly  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  with  i  lo  natural  enemies  in  the 
lakes,  the  lamprey  exploded  like  a  bomb 
among  the  whlteflsi  and  lake  trout.  Once  a 
great  fishing  industry  thrived  there.  No 
longer.  The  lamprejis  with  their  needle  sharp 
teeth  and  voracious  suckers  have  decimated 
the  trout  and  whito  fish  populations  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

In  their  wake  hare  come  trash  fish  called 
alewlves.  The   trou  ;  once   kept  the  alewlfe 
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population  In  check.  Now  mllllona  of  ale- 
wlves clog  the  Great  Lakes,  washing  ashore 
to  pollute  the  beaches  with  their  rotting  car- 
casses. Belatedly  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
restore  some  biological  balance  to  the  Great 
Lakes. 

There  aie  Coho  Salmon,  transplanted  from 
their  native  Pacific  Northwest.  They  eat  the 
eggs  of  the  alewlves  and  may  reduce  that  pest 
to  manageable  numbers.  But  now  the  Coho 
population  maybe  threatened  by  the  tons 
of  pesticides  that  wash 'Into  the  lakes  from 
the  surrounding  farm  lands. 

Man  is  learning  that  nature's  biological 
balance,  once  tlpi>ed,  is  not  easily  restored. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago,  we  began  to 
change  the  character  of  five  Great  Lakes. 
Now,  our  powers  are  far  greater.  In  the  next 
thlriy  years  we  may  forever  alter  the  biologi- 
cal balance  of  the  world's  two  mightiest 
oceans.  Millions  of  years  ago.  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  were  one  ocean.  Then,  there  was 
a  great  upheaval  and  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama became  a  land  bridge  between  North 
and  South  America,  separating  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  the  Pacific.  Identical  creatures 
also  were  separated.  Evolving  in  two  oceans, 
they  have  now  had  time  to  become  geneti- 
cally different  species.  Predator  and  prey  In 
each  ocean  adapted  to  each  other,  creating 
a  mutual  dependency  that  ensured  the  sur- 
vival of  all  species. 

The  locks  and  fresh  water  lake  that  make 
traffic  so  slow  moving  through  the  present 
canal  also  prevent  the  whole-sale  passage  of 
fiSh  and  other  marine  animals  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other.  A  sea  level  canal  would 
allow  the  waters  of  both  oceans,  and  the  life 
forms  they  contain,  to  mix  freely.  What 
might  the  result  be? 

Is  this  Pacific  water  snake  a  deadly  parallel 
of  the  Lamprey  eel?  Are  we  about  to  repeat 
the  mistake  of  the  Welland  Canal? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  Dr.  Ira 
Rubinoff  of  the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Re- 
search Institute  hopes  to  answer  In  his  lab- 
oratory In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

What  happens  if  fish  that  have  evolved  in 
different  environments  are  suddenly  thrown 
together  and  mate?  They  may  produce  a  hy- 
brid form  that  would  thrive  In  both  oceans. 
Or,  they  may  produce  a  weaker  sp>ecies  that 
soon  would  succumb  to  predators  or  the 
environment  Itself. 

In  this  experiment  Pacific  females  were 
mated  with  Atlantic  males.  The  results  sug- 
gest a  third  alternative.  The  offspring  were 
sterile.  In  a  future  mingling  of  sp>ecies  on  a 
two-ocean  scale,  two  similar  forms  might 
mate  and  produce  no  offspring — both  would 
then  disappear.  The  sudden  break  in  the  food 
chain  might  have  disastrous  effects  up  and 
down  the  line,  and  remove  forever  a  vital 
food  element  from  the  human  diet. 

Has  man  the  right  to  intrude  upon  nature 
to  such  an  extent?  Can  we  continue  to  batter 
and  assault  the  planet  as  If  it  were  a  feather 
pillow  that  can  always  be  plumped  back  up 
again?  Are  we  Independent  of  our  environ- 
ment, or  are  we  a  part  of  it? 

Many  scientists  feel  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  remake  the  earth  without  also  un- 
derstanding in  advance,  what  the  effects  will 
be  on  our  ecology.  Only  by  looking  with  ex- 
treme care,  before  we  taken  any  more  great 
technological  leaps,  can  we  control  what  will 
happen   to  our   world   In  the   21st   Century. 


DWIGHT    EISENHOWER:    GENERAL, 
PRESroENT,  AMERICAN 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late  be- 
loved President  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  our 
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Nation.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  proud 
American  who  provided  outstanding 
leadership  in  war  and  in  peace.  President 
Eisenhower's  mark  is  that  of  a  soldier- 
statesman  who  saw  his  duty  and  then 
filled  it  in  the  highest  standards  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

There  have  been  appropriate  eulogies 
for  President  Eisenhower  since  his  re- 
cent passing.  Among  those  that  I  feel 
best  captured  the  spirit,  drive,  and  suc- 
cess of  this  great  man  were  editorials 
on  March  29  in  Newsday  and  the  Long 
Island  Press. 

In  memory  of  President  Eisenhower  I 
include  those  editorials  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  Newsday,  Mar.  29,  1969] 
DwioHT  D.  Eisenhower 

Commander  of  the  mightiest  armada  the 
world  has  ever  known,  he  hated  war.  Twice 
elected  to  the  White  House  by  landslide  votes, 
he  detested  partisan  politics.  A  national  and 
world  hero,  he  never  lost  touch  with  the 
values  he  learned  as  a  Kansas  farm  boy. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  an  American 
original,  his  life  a  mirror  of  traditional  vir- 
tues: honesty,  hard  work,  religious  faith,  re- 
spect for  authority,  love  of  country,  honor 
and  devotion  to  duty.  An  Horatio  Alger  in 
uniform,  he  fulfilled  the  American  promise 
that  a  boy  from  the  himiblest  origins  can 
grow  up  to  be  President  of  the  United  States. 

Faith  in  America  and  in  its  democratic  in- 
stitutions was  the  central  theme  to  which 
Ike  was  devoted.  "I  am  proud  to  say,"  he 
once  declared,  "that  I  am  a  fanatical  devotee 
of  the  American  system  of  democracy.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  two  fundamentals  of  the 
American  democracy  are,  first,  a  deep  and 
abiding  religious  faith,  and  second,  a  system 
of  freedoms  and  rights  for  the  Individual 
that  we  generally  refer  to  loosely  and  roughly 
as  "free  enterprise.'  " 

Although  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  the 
military,  Ike  wished  to  be  known  as  a  "sol- 
dier of  peace."  "You  help  man  the  fortress 
for  which  freedom  still  finds  need,"  he  told 
the  West  Point  Class  of  1947.  "But  this  serv- 
ice does  not  imply  subscription  to  the  rule 
of  might.  War  Is  mankind's  most  tragic  and 
stupid  folly;  to  seek  or  advise  its  deliberate 
provocation  Is  a  black  crime  against  all  men. 
Though  you  follow  the  trade  of  the  warrior, 
you  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  Washington — not 
Ghengls  Khan." 

Dwight  D.  E^lsenhower  never  lost  faith  In 
America,  though  his  concern  for  the  future 
of  his  country  increased  with  each  passing 
day.  As  he  watched  turmoil  and  disorder 
sweep  the  nation,  he  pleaded  with  his  coun- 
trymen to  heed  the  rule  of  law  and  to  fight 
for  the  concept  of  an  orderly  society — last 
society  be  destroyed. 

In  time,  history  will  write  its  verdict  on 
the  eight  Ksenhower  years  In  the  White 
House.  Whether  Ike  was  a  weak  President 
who  failed  to  Inspire  the  nation  to  attack  the 
iirgent  domestic  tasks  at  hand  ...  or  whether 
he  was  a  strong  President  who,  by  holding 
together  the  western  alliance,  saved  the 
world  from  a  new  holocaust  .  .  .  will  be  de- 
bated endlessly. 

But  whatever  the  findings  of  history. 
Americans  of  his  generation  have  already 
made  their  own  Judgment  about  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower. 

They  said  It  loud  and  clear:  We  Like  Ike. 

[From  the  Long  Island  (N.T.)  Press, 

Mar.  29,  1969) 

Dwight  Eisenhower.  1890-1969 

In   mourning   Dwight   David   Elsenhower. 

the  sorrow  Is  eased  by  the  fact  that  his  78 

years  of  life  mirrored  a  glowing  picture  of  all 

that  is  best  In  American  life. 

His  Initial  Impact  upon  his  countrymen 
was  as  a  military  leader,  but  his  first  achieve- 
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ment  as  President  was  as  a  man  of  peace, 
fulfilling  his  campaign  promise  to  go  to 
Korea  to  end  the  slaughter. 

Born  in  Denlson,  Tex.,  he  grew  up  In  near- 
noverty  In  Abilene,  his  mother  a  pacifist  who 
^pt  when  her  boy  was  appointed  to  West 
point.  Perhaps  that  is  why  he  was  a  warrior 
who  hated  what  he  called  "this  damnable 
thing  of  war,"  and  as  a  President,  he  wielded 
power  sparingly. 

He  was  also  a  polltlcan  who  told  a  news 
conference:  "I  think  in  the  general  deroga- 
tory sense  you  can  say  .  .  .  that  I  do  not  like 

^As  a  soldier  he  commanded  the  greatest 
military  machine  in  the  history  of  mankind 
and  led  it  to  victory  over  the  most  infamous 
enemy  in  memory. 

A  measure  of  this  man  was  his  popularity 
with  the  troops.  Traditionally  generals  are 
fair  game  for  the  men  in  the  ranks,  but  not 
General  Ike.  One  of  the  reasons  may  have 
been  his  "enlisted  man  response"  to  the  In- 
irralned  "chicken"  of  Army  life. 

For  example,  at  the  end  of  the  war  soldiers 
on  leave  flocked  to  Berchtesgarden,  Hitler's 
Bavarian  retreat.  Only  one  elevator  was  avail- 
able to  take  visitors  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain fortress.  The  alternative  was  a  long, 
winding  climb  up  a  path.  The  elevator  bore 
a  sign:  "For  Field  Grade  Officers  Only."  When 
Gen.  Elsenhower  saw  it,  he  yanked  the  sign 
off  and  scaled  it  down  the  hillside.  After  that, 
field  officers  stood  In  line  with  privates  to 
ride  the  elevator. 

As  President,  he  gave  America  no  ringing 
slogans  and  made  no  glowing  promises,  but 
he  was  elected  by  majorities  matched  previ- 
ously only  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  same  warmth  that  existed  between 
Gen  Elsenhower  and  his  troops  carried  over 
to  civilian  life.  "I  like  Ike"  was  more  fact 
than  slogan,  and  his  appeal  was  so  magnetic 
that  the  Democrats  sought  him  as  a  candi- 
date before  he  Identified  himself  as  a 
Republican. 

As  he  rode  In  an  open  car  through  Long 
Island— as  in  other  parts  of  the  nation— tens 
of  thousands  turned  out  to  see  the  tanned, 
fit  hero,  and  to  smile  back  at  his  famous  grin. 
Under  the  Elsenhower  Administration  the 
Korean  War  was  brought  to  an  end.  the  hy- 
drogen bomb  was  developed  and  America 
entered  the  space  age. 

It  was  President  Eisenhower  who  appointea 
Earl  Warren  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  later  sent  federal  troops  to  en- 
force the  court's  order  to  Integrate  the 
schools  in  Uttle  Rock.  Ark.  He  sent  Marines 
into  Lebanon  at  that  country's  request,  but 
he  avoided  massive  involvement  in  French 
Indo-Chlna  when  Dlen  Blen  Phu  fell. 

The  cocktaU  party  psychologists  talked 
glibly  of  the  "father  image"  when  he  was  in 
the  White  House.  And  there  may  have  been 
some  truth  in  the  trite  phrases  because  he 
came  at  a  time  when  America  yearned  for 
the  comfort  of  a  fatherly  leader. 

Although  he  was  of  the  military,  his  out- 
look was  never  narrowly  militaristic.  The 
generals  and  admirals  enjoyed  no  special  in- 
fluence over  policy  or  budget  decisions  while 
he  was  President. 

His  military  leadership  made  him  aware  oi 
the  parallel  interests  of  the  makers  of  arms, 
and  military  careerists.  'When  he  left  the 
Presidency,  he  warned  the  nation  to  beware 
of  an  alliance  between  these  parallel  forces, 
and  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  Inertia  In 
the  defense  establishment. 

History  may  not  rank  him  as  our  most 
brilliant  general  or  our  most  extraordinary 
President,  but  history  occasionally  does  not 
measure  the  quality  of  Integrity  or  noblUty 
in  a  man. 

He  was  as  popular  when  he  left  office  as 
when  he  entered  it,  and  there  is  Uttle  doubt 
he  could  have  won  a  third  term  had  he  not 
been  barred  by  the  Constitution  from  run- 
ning again. 
The  affection  the  nation  felt  for  Ike  old 


not  diminish  in  the  years  afterward.  He  was 
always  the  elder  statesman  of  the  nation 
more  than  of  his  party 

His  typically  American  optimism  was 
deeply  rooted  in  his  firm  faith  in  the  strength 
of  America.  In  his  last  public  address— via 
television  to  the  1968  Republican  convention 
in  Miami- he  said:  "Let  us  first  remind  our- 
selves of  the  greatness  of  this  nation  and  of 
its  people.  Let's  not  waste  time  this  year 
searching  out  someone  to  blame,  even 
though  some  seem  more  disposed  to  concede 
rather  than  to  stand  firmly  for  America." 

A  gentle  man  and  a  patriot  has  left  us. 


WISE  COUNSEL  FOR  WORLD  PEACE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1969 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  spoke  before  an 
audience  in  Milwaukee  last  Friday  eve- 
ning on  the  most  critical  issue  which 
confronts  us  today— the  choice  between 
building  new  armaments  or  seeking  to 
negotiate  their  limitation.  At  a  time  when 
new  weapons  systems  are  being  paraded 
before  us  for  approval,  this  cogent  plea 
for  an  immediate  halt  to  the  arms  race 
merits  the  careful  attention  of  every 
Member-of  this  House.  In  order  to  insure 
its  ready  availability,  I  am  inserting  the 
text  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
The  Time  To  Stop  the  Arms  Race  Is  Now 
(Remarks  of  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
First  Unitarian  Church,  East  Ogden  Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee,  Friday  evening,  April  11, 
1969) 

We  are  now  spending  upwards  of  $80  billion 
a  year  for  national  security.  When  I  first  en- 
tered pubUc  life  a  generation  ago.  the  hawks 
in  the  Truman  Administration  were  pliunp- 
ing  for  defense  expenditures  of  815  billion  a 
year  and  tbe  doves  were  for  restricting  the 
defense  budget  to  $10  bllUon.  Twenty  years 
later,  the  defense  budget  absorbs  more  than 
half  of  our  federal  expenditures— and  the  end 
Is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Since  all  of  this  Is  done  in  the  name  of 
national  security,  we  have  a  right  and  duty 
to  ask  whether  our  national  security  Is  in 
fact  enhanced  by  such  an  endless  expansion 
of  military  expenditures.  We  have  reached 
the  point,  I  believe,  where  your  security  is 
being  diminished,  not  helped. 

In  the  first  place,  the  aim  of  our  security 
policy  ought  to  be  a  vmlon  of  50  states  in 
which  tranqullUty  reigns,  progress  and  op- 
portunity are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  we 
are  strong  and  united  at  home.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  concentration  of  our  financial  re- 
sources and  our  scientific  and  manpower  re- 
sources on  the  military  means  that  we  are 
groBsly  short-changing  those  elements  of  our 
national  life  which  really  contribute  to  a 
strong  America— the  reconstruction  of  our 
dties,  the  control  over  our  environment  with 
riarttcular  reference  to  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, the  up-buildlng  of  our  educational  and 
health  resources,  the  reconciliation  of  the 
races.  Because  we  are  over-spending  on  the 
miUtary,  we  lack  the  resources  to  attend  to 
oxir  problems  at  home.  Security,  like  charity, 
should  begin  at  home.  ,_..,.   ^  „„ 

Even  more  Important  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  at  a  crossroads  where  the  arms  race 
threatens  to  engulf  us.  The  Administration 
has  proposed  an  ABM  system  known  as  Safe- 
guard which  would  protects— so  It  Is  alleged— 
Sur   Mlnuteman   missile   sites,   our   bomber 
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bases,  and  perhaps  the  city  of  Washington, 
against  Russian  missiles,  and  against  Chinese 
nalsslles  if  they  acquire  them.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  similarly  toying  with  an  ABM  sys- 
tem around  Moscow.  Although  the  exact  state 
of  this  deployment  is  subject  to  dispute,  the 
system  is  considerably  more  primitive  than 
the  one  we  contemplate. 

Furthermore,  both  we  and  the  Russians  are 
embarking  on  a  new  generation  of  offensive 
missiles  designed  to  circumvent  the  enemy's 
anti-ballistic  missile  system.  Our  mlssUes  are 
to  be  equipped  with  multiple  warheads 
known  as  MIRVs— Multiple  Independently- 
Targetable  Reentry  Vehicles — as  many  as  ten 
warheads  on  one  missile,  each  capable  of 
being  detached  during  flight  and  independ- 
ently guided  toward  its  separate  target.  We 
appear  to  be  well  ahead  of  the  Russians  at 
the  moment.  They  have  tested  only  multiple 
warheads,  not  the  independently  guided  ones 
we  have  tested. 

Once  the  two  antagonists  have  even  com- 
pleted successful  testing  of  MIRVs,  let  alone 
begun  deployment,  the  chances  of  an  effec- 
tive arms  control  agreement  substantiaUy 
disappear.  Air  monitoring,  such  as  by  spy 
satellites,  can  readily  detect  the  very  dis- 
tinctive MIRV  tests;  but  there  are  no  known 
means  to  detect  the  number  of  warheads  on 
a  missile,  or  to  determine  whether  they  are 
Independently  targetable. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  probably  remain  un- 
willing to  permit  us  to  inspect  their  terri- 
tory on  the  ground.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  enter  into 
an  'anns  control  agreement"  without  any 
effective  policing  powers,  and  which  relied 
mainly  on  trust  in  our  adversaries. 

And  so  the  genie  of  destruction  will  truly 
have  gotten  out  of  the  bottle.  We  shall  then 
be  launched  on  an  uncontrollable  arms  race, 
of  which  the  bankruptcy  of  both  adversaries 
Is  perhaps  the  kindest  consequence,  and  the 
launching  of  the  war  that  would  make  our 
planet  lifeless  as  the  moon  an  increasing  pos- 
sibility when  madmen  in  power  think  of 
themselves  as  possessing  a  momentary  ad- 
vantage, and  thus  strike. 

My  message  tonight,  therefore.  Is  that  we 
must  make  a  last  all-out  effort  to  negotiate 
an  enforceable  arms  control  agreement  with 
our  adversaries,  and  we  must  do  it  now — not 
later  after  ABMs  and  MIRVs  render  it  im- 
possible. Such  an  arms  control  agreement 
should  include  a  comprehensive  ban  on  all 
nuclear  testing.  Including  underground  test- 
ing, which  would  add  some  meaning  to  the 
recent  nonproliXeratlon  treaty.  It  should  also 
include  a  stand-stlU  on  the  deployment  of 
ABMs,  and  a  ban  on  the  deployment  and  any 
further  testing  of  MIRVs. 

It  shfill  discuss  mainly  the  ABM,  because 
that  Is  the  issue  before  us — the  Issue  for 
public  education  and  debate,  and  for  a  con- 
gressional vote  within  the  next  few  months. 
But  I  discuss  It  In  the  context  of  the  world 
arms  race,  with  Its  twin  dangers  of  national 
bankruptcy  and  World  War  III. 
Now,  what  of  the  ABM? 
Its  aim  is  to  protect  two  of  our  Mlnuteman 
missile  sites — in  North  Dakota  and  Montana, 
by  1973.  Later,  similar  "protection"  would  be 
afforded  two  other  Mlnuteman  sites,  plus 
some  bomber  bases  in  the  continental  United 

I  use  "protect"  In  quotes,  because  an  over- 
whelming array  of  scientific  witnesses  has 
expressed  real  doubt  that  the  ABM  will  in 
fact  protect  our  Mlnuteman  sites.  Enemy 
decoys  and  multiple  warheads  could  be  de- 
vised to  overwhelm  ABM  warheads  at  any 
site.  The  radar  detection  device,  which  in  its 
nature  cannot  be  put  In  a  concrete  sUo 
underground,  would  be  particularly  vulner- 
able, perhaps  50  times  more  vulnerable  than 
the  missiles  it  is  meant  to  protect. 

Our  hemisphere  Is  cluttered  with  obsolete 
Maglnot  lines  that  no  longer  work.  At  a 
multi-blUlon  dollar  cost,  we  buUt  the  DEW 
line    across    the    Artie    to    detect    Russian 
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bombers  and  actlVat«  an  air  defense  system 
Meanwhile,  the  Kusslans  deployed  missiles 
which  oould  overfly  the  DEW  line,  or  could 
take  out  the  OKW  line  radars  and  clear  the 
way  for  their  bombers.  The  point  is  simply 
that  each  defensa  has  promptly  produced  a 
new  offense  whlc)i  renders  the  defense  un- 
workable. 

If  we  want  to  ijnprove  the  invulnerability 
of  our  Mlnutemati  missile  sites,  which  can 
already  withstand  a  direct  hit  one  mile  away 
by  the  largest  SoTiet  mlsalle,  there  is  abun- 
dant testimony  that  the  missile  silos  can  be 
further  hardened  at  a  cost  vastly  less  than 
that  of  an  ABM  sytem. 

But  one  may  as|::  What  is  the  point  of  an 
ABM,  even  suppo^ng  that  it  worked  to  pro- 
tect two,  or  four.  Minuteman  missile  sites? 
The  most  reliablq  long-r\m  deterrent  that 
protects  us  against  Moscow's  sending  atomic 
warheads  Into  the  United  States  is  the  Polaris 
Submarine,  whlclt  cruises  under  the  seven 
seas  and  can  sen(|  A-bombs  over  the  Soviet 
Union  from  belo'v^  the  surface.  The  Soviet 
Union  now  has  no  effective  anti-Polaris  capa- 
bility. To  the  exte»t  that  it  may  be  trying  to 
develop  one — the  probabilities  of  success  are 
doubtful — our  task  ought  to  be  to  pursue  the 
effective  tx>unter  tieasures  we  have  already 
begun  teilevelop 

As  for  protecting  our  bombers — and  it  is 
doubtful  that  with  or  without  an  ABM  they 
can  be  saved  fro^i  obsolescence  for  many 
more  years — It  is  ciieaper,  more  feasible,  and 
far  less  provocative  to  keep  some  of  them 
off  the  apron  and  <)n  air  alert  as  we  did  until 
recently. 

So  it  is  hard  tojsee  how  an  ABM.  even  if 
successful,  would  Increase  our  security. 

It  surely  would  pe  hideously  costly.  While 
the  Administratioi)  estimates  the  cost  of  its 
program  as  97  billion,  a  recent  Brookings 
Institution  study  ibas  shown  that  weapons 
systems  tend  when;  actually  produced  to  cost 
300  to  700  percent  above  the  Pentagon's 
estimated  figure.  'This  lends  support  to  the 
assertion  that  the  ABM  system,  if  deployed, 
could  end  up  costing  us  at  least  $30  to  940 
bllUon.  I 

It  would  be  one  Itiing  if  I  were  here  pitting 
my  judgment  agaitist  that  of  the  scientific 
community.  In  fact,  I  am  simply  pitting  my 
judgment  against  j  the  military- Industrial 
complex — those  In  the  Pentagon  who  have 
so  often  led  us  astray,  and  the  huge  array 
of  equipment  manjufacturera  whose  nest  is 
about  to  be  feathiered  once  again  by  the 
lucrative  ABM  oontfacts. 

On  the  other  si^e,  this  time,  are  ranged 
the  greatest  brain!  of  our  scientific  com- 
munity. George  Kistiakowsky,  President 
Elsenhower's  scientific  adviser;  Jerome  Wles- 
ner,  President  Keiinedy's  science  adviser; 
Donald  Homig,  Pr^ldent  Johnson's  Scien- 
tific adviser — they  land  thousands  of  other 
leading  scientists  obpose  the  deployment  of 
the  ABM.  I 

The  average  citlKen  Is  fully  justified  In 
feeling  himself  thelvictom  of  a  snow  Job  on 
the  ABM  by  the  pentagon  and  the  con- 
tractors who  are  a^)out  to  profit  from  the 
ABM.  A  few  weeks  $go  there  came  to  light  a 
plan  by  Army  Secijetary  Resor  for  the  two 
elements  of  the  complex — the  military  and 
the  Industrialists — \o  collaborate  on  a  huge 
public  relations  cacipaign  to  sell  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  A^M. 

The  plan  had  to  be  dropped  when  It  was 
publicly  exposed.  Mfeanwhile,  the  Pentagon's 
credibility  in  its  public  justification  of  the 
ABM  is  declining  steadily.  For  example: 

1.  The  Pentagon  bas  shifted  Its  rationale 
for  the  ABM  manv  times.  For  years,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Sta^  formally  recommended 
a  heavy  ABM  syst«m  to  defend  our  cities 
against  Soviet  attack.  Nevertheless,  when 
Secretary  of  Defensq  McNamara  gave  the  go- 
ahead  for  the  ABM  in  1967,  it  was  proposed 
as  a  means  of  warding  off  atomic  missiles 
from  Communist  China.  When  this  appeared 
too  thin,  the  anti-Soviet  Justification  began 
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to  pick  up  steam  again,  especially  when  sites 
were  chosen  near  cities  ao  the  system  could 
be  expanded  to  provide  a  heavy  defense. 

When  people  from  the  cities  began  to  pro- 
test, the  protect-our-clties  rationale  was 
virtually  dropped.  Instead,  the  present  ABM 
rationale  was  adopted — that  it  Is  to  protect 
our  Minuteman  missile  sites,  and  later  our 
bomber  bases  and  possibly  neighboring  cities, 
mostly  against  the  Soviet  Union  but  with 
Red  China  as  an  after- thought. 

The  shut  in  "Justification"  from  one 
ground  to  another  does  not  inspire  confi- 
dence. No  one  should  be  surprised  If  we  are 
told  a  year  hence  that  we  need  a  heavy  de- 
fense of  our  cities,  and  that  Safeguard,  after 
all,  can  be  expanded  to  provide  that  defense. 

2.  Nor  does  It  inspire  confidence  to  have 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  differ  fundamentally  In  their 
sensing  of  Soviet  intentions.  Secretary  Rogers 
has  testified  that  the  United  States  would  be 
"delighted"  to  abandon  our  proposed  ABM 
deployment  if  the  Soviet  Union  abandoned 
its  ABM  deployment.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
mutual  self-control  which  would  be  the  ob- 
ject of  arms  control  talks  if  we  ever  started 
on  them. 

But  Secretary  Laird  is  hooked  on  the  idea 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  developing  a  sui>er- 
destructlve  missile  known  as  the  S8-9,  and 
is  "definitely  going  for  a  first  strike  capabil- 
ity". Here  again  many  defense  and  intelli- 
gence experts  disagree  with  this  Interpreta- 
tion of  both  Soviet  intentions  and 
capabilities.  But  if  Mr.  Laird  is  right,  would 
we  not  be  Improvident  to  abandon  ABM,  in 
return  for  the  Soviet  Union's  abandoning  its 
ABM,  if  we  thus  expose  our  Minuteman 
missile  sites  to  the  Soviet  sup>er- weapon  7  The 
Administration  is  confused;  the  public  has 
every  right  to  ask  searching  questions. 

3.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  has 
also  made  bis  contribution  to  the  Pentagon's 
credibility  gap.  When  pressed  before  the 
Senate  to  name  scientific  experts  he  had 
consulted  on  the  ABM,  he  could  name  only 
Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  a  leading  high  energy 
physicist.  Unknown  to  Mr.  Packard,  Dr. 
Panofsky  happened  to  be  in  the  hearing  room. 
He  asked  to  testify,  and  did  testify,  that 
his  only  encounter  with  Mr.  Packard  was  a 
chance  one  at  the  San  Francisco  Airport,  and 
went  on  to  say  that  deploying  the  ABM  now 
Is  wasteful  of  resources,  premature,  and 
dangerously  provocative. 

4.  Both  Secretary  Laird  and  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Packard  testified  the  other  day  before 
the  Senate  that  an  American  inter-conti- 
nental ballistic  missile,  once  laxinched  from 
the  site,  can  be  disarmed  in  the  air  and  a 
nuclear  explosion  thus  prevented.  As  Secre- 
tary Laird  said,  "You  could  have  It  land 
without  a  nuclear  explosion".  As  Deputy 
Secretary  Packard  said:  "The  most  impor- 
tant thing  about  all  these  weapons  is  that 
you  have  to  provide  a  continuing  command 
to  keep  them  going,  and  if  they  don't  get  the 
command,  then  they  won't  continue.  This  is 
the  safe  protection  that  is  used."  When  their 
statements  were  challenged,  the  Pentagon 
issued  a  "clarification":  "While  It  is  tech- 
nically possible  to  provide  air  missiles  with 
disarm  or  destruct  ctyjabillty,  we  do  not 
now  provide  nor  do  we  plan  to  provide  that 
capability  for  our  op>erational  offensive  mis- 
sile force."  George  Orwell,  here  we  come. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  even  If  it  could  be  established  beyond 
doubt  that  the  ABM  is  needed;  that  the 
ABM  would  be  effective  when  deployed;  that 
it  will  not  In  fact  diminish  rather  than 
enhance  our  security — one  thing  is  clear. 

That  Is  that  we  miist  start  arms  control 
negotiations — on  underground  testing,  on 
the  ABM,  and  on  the  MIRV — right  now.  As  I 
have  said,  efforts  to  develop  a  MIRV  can  be 
detected  by  the  other  side.  Our  instrumen- 
tation can  show  the  configuration  caused  by 
the  testing  of  a  multiple  Independently  di- 
rected warhead.  But  once  a  MIRV  is  sue- 
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ceesfully  developed — by  either  side,  or  by 
both — its  deployment  in  secret  cannot  be 
monitored.  Even  to  the  gimlet  eye  of  our 
spy  satellite,  a  MIRV  needed  look  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  missile  warhead  on 
the  ground. 

And  when  that  happens,  the  arms  race  is 
out  of  control! 

To  delay  arms  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
now  is  thus  the  purest  of  brinkmanship.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  for  more  than  a  year  made 
clear  its  desire  to  talk.  But  Secretary  Laird 
says  that  strategic  arms  control  dlscusslong 
with  the  Soviet  Union  should  wait  until  we 
have  made  "progress  not  only  In  F'arls,  but 
also  in  the  Middle  East."  We  are  obviously 
not  going  to  make  progress  in  the  Vietnam 
talks  in  Paris  under  Secretary  Laird's  formu- 
la: on  March  27  he  told  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  "the  basic  problem 
remains  that  of  achieving  permanent  South 
Vietnamese  governmental  control  over  the 
country."  A  goal  of  maintaining  the  Saigon 
government  in  f>ower  permanently  Is  obvi- 
ously not  going  to  lead  to  "progress  in  Paris" 
with  Hanoi  and  the  NLF.  Neither,  given  the 
attitudes  of  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs,  is 
progress  in  the  Middle  East  definitely  fore- 
seeable. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  proceeding  full  speed  lo 
test  both  ABM  and  MIRVs — the  ABM  war- 
heads with  a  huge  series  oi  underground  ex- 
plosions planned  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  next  fall,  the  MIRVs  under  Secre- 
tary Laird's  beefed-up  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  starting  next  June  30. 

President  Nixon  should  overrule  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird,  and  come  out  squarely  be- 
hind Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  who  has  said 
that  arms  control  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  could  start  in  the  "late  spring  or  early 
summer."  Preparations  for  those  talks  should 
be  accelerated.  Meanwhile,  the  President 
should  order  a  halt  to  plans  for  the  further 
testing  and  deployment  of  MIRVs  and  for  the 
testing  of  ABM  nuclear  warheads.  The  lime 
to  stop  the  arms  race  is  now. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  consider  HH.  514, 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1969.  During  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  before  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  the  question 
was  raised  as  to  whether  the  problem  of 
the  lack  of  discipline  in  some  of  the 
schools  might  not  work  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  school  offlcisds  in  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  problem  is  different  from 
that  of  the  college  campuses  where  the 
withdrawal  of  Federal  funds  from 
troublemakers  has  been  proposed.  Never- 
theless, the  record  shows  that  in  certain 
areas  disruptive  tactics  In  high  schools 
have  been  serious,  and  the  point  may 
possibly  be  reached  where  it  might  be 
even  irresponsible  for  us  to  put  more 
money  into  areas  that  cannot  spend  the 
money  properly. 

On  January  23  of  this  year  I  inserted 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  entitled  "Turmoil 
in  Schools  Drives  Out  Teachers."  citing 
the  case  of  New  York  City  which  has 
been  hit  hard  by  school  strife. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Monitor 
article  appeared,  January  23.  the  New 
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York  Daily  News  ran  an  editorial  which 
stated  in  part: 

Beatings  in  the  hallways,  assaults  on 
teachers  and  students,  terrorism  in  the  class- 
room These,  according  to  a  report  released 
Tuesday  by  the  High  School  Principals  As- 
goclatlon  of  New  York  City,  are  as  common 
a  part  of  school  life  nowadays  as  reading. 
writing  and  arithmetic. 

Less  than  2  months  later.  Mayor  Jolm 
Lindsay  of  New  York  City  named  a  13- 
member  committee,  including  top  city  of- 
ficials to  "coordinate"  efforts  to  stem  stu- 
dent violence  in  the  city  schools.  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times  of  March  13. 
Lindsay  was  quoted  as  saying: 

The  danger  is  there.  It's  a  very  real  prob- 
lem. I   do  have   a   sense   of  urgency  about 


On  March  16  the  New  York  City  Super- 
intendent of  School  Bernard  E.  Dono- 
van ordered  every  high  school  and  junior 
high  school  in  the  city  to  name  a  se- 
curity official  as  part  of  a  plan  to  stem 
increasing  student  disruptions  and  vlo- 

New  York  City  is  not  alone  regarding 
student  disruptions  in  high  schools.  A 
sampling  of  newspaper  headlines  of  re- 
cent dates  indicates  the  scope  of  the  prob- 

"Disorders  Erupt  and  Subside  at  High 
Schools  Across  Jersey."  New  York  Times. 

March  14.  ,      ,^      ,. 

'Parents.  Upset  Over  Attacks,  Threat- 
en to  Boycott  School,"  Baltimore  Sun. 
February  22. 

"Eleven  Hurt  in  Fights  at  Bloom  High 
School,"  Chicago  Tribune,  March  18, 
1969. 

"School  Discipline  Study  Ordered  in 
Alexandria,"  Washington  Star,  Febru- 
ary 20. 

"Student  Mobs  Rampage  Thru  Schools 
in  New  York,"  Chicago  Tribune,  De- 
cember 3.  1968. 

"Fists  Fly  and  Bombs  Explode  as 
Violence  Racks  Some  High  Schools," 
the  National  Observer,  March  17. 

Teachers  in  some  areas  might  be  jus- 
tified in  asking  for  a  form  of  combat  pay 
if  cases  such  as  the  following  become 
more  widespread: 

"Teacher  Beaten.  Clothing  Ignited." 
New  York  Times.  January  21. 

"Los  Angeles  Principal  Is  Injured  in 
Rampage."  PhUadelphia  Inquirer,  March 
13. 

"Woman  Who  Struck  Teacher  Gets 
90-Day  Term  in  School,"  New  York 
Times.  March  9. 

"Orders  Trial  for  Boy  in  Teacher  As- 
sault." New  York  Daily  News.  March 
14. 

The  Chicago  Tribime  of  April  13.  1969, 
carried  an  extensive  article  on  violence 
in  schools  in  the  Chicago  area  entitled. 
"Act  to  Halt  Terror  in  City  Schools— An 
Aura  of  Pear  and  Violence."  The  lead 
paragraph  of  the  article  by  William 
Jones  of  the  Tribune  staff  reads: 

Chicago  pubUc  school  teachers  are  work- 
ing under  a  reign  of  terror  that  Includes  at- 
tacks with  Mace  and  other  weapons,  physical 
beatings  and  threats,  and  gangs  of  intruders 
that  roam  hallways  preying  on  teachers  and 
students,  a  Tribune  investigaUon  has  dU- 
closed. 

More  specifically,  the  Tribune  account 
outlines  by  month  the  number  of  as- 
saults reported: 
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Reported  awaults  received  by  the  board  of 
education's  safety  department  show  104  at- 
tacks against  pubUc  school  teachers  and 
principals  for  the  20  school  days  in  October. 
The  same  records  show  44  attacks  in  Sep- 
tember, 63  in  November,  52  in  December,  71 
in  January,  and  65  in  February.  These  totals 
do  not  include  the  dozens  of  reported  threats 
and  obsoenlttes  hurled  at  educators  every 
month. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  above  sampling 
of  situations  and  incidents  does  not  con- 
stitute an  adequate  cross  section  of  con- 
ditions nationally.  However,  if  condi- 
tions do  not  improve  in  some  areas,  re- 
view of  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in  some 
cases  might  perhaps  be  in  order. 

I  also  realize  that  this  problem  is  pri- 
marily one  for  the  local  authorities,  and 
I  certainly  appreciate  the  extent  of  the 
financial  burden  which  confronts  school 
systems  throughout  the  country.  Legis- 
lation which  I.  and  other  Members,  have 
proposed  in  the  past  sought  to  both  as- 
sist States  financially  and  retain  author- 
ity at  the  State  level.  This  proposal,  tax 
sharing  for  educational  purposes,  pre- 
scribed an  arrangement  whereby  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  income  taxes  col- 
lected on  individual  incomes  under  Fed- 
eral statutes  be  deemed  to  be  revenue 
for  the  State  or  territory  within  which 
aU  of  it  is  coUected,  for  use.  for  educa- 
tional purposes  only,  without  any  Fed- 
eral direction,  control,  or  interference. 

Recently,  the  present  administration 
has  indicated  that  the  tax-sharing  ap- 
proach on  a  wider  basis  is  being  consid- 
ered. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  workable 
plans  will  soon  be  forthcoming  to  assist 
the  State  financially,  while  at  the  same 
time  supporting  the  communities  and 
municipalities  to  cope  with  their  prob- 
lems in  the  educational  and  other  fields. 
I  request  that  the  above-menUoned 
articles  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
April  13.  written  by  William  Jones,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr.  13.  1969) 
Act  To  Halt  Terkob  in  Citt  Schools — An 
Atjba  or  Peab  and  Violence 
(By  WlUiam  Jones) 
Chicago  pubUc  school  teachers  are  working 
under  a  reign  of  terror  that  Includes  attacks 
with  Mace  and  other  weapons,  physical  beat- 
ings and  threats,  and  gangs  of  intruders  that 
roam  hallways  preying  on  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, a  Tribune  investigation  has  disclosed. 
Violence  and  threats  against  teachers  and 
principals   during   the   current  school   year 
have  at  times  averaged  more  than  six  a  day 
and  caused  educators  to  plead  for  more  se- 
curity In  their  classrooms,  according  to  board 
of  education  records. 

The  Incidents  have  reached  such  crisis 
proportions,  It  was  learned,  that  School  Supt. 
James  P.  Redmond  and  his  deputy  superin- 
tendent Manford  Byrd  Jr.,  are  preparing  a 
security  plan  that  would  create  the  first  full 
time  security  staff  in  the  history  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system. 

REFOBTS  ARE  LISTED 

Among  the  reports  obtained  dm-lng  an  in- 
vestigation of  teacher  assaults  and  Intimida- 
tion are: 

1  A  60-year-old  music  teacher  at  Stein- 
metz  High  school,  3030  N.  Mobile  av..  was 
taking  attendance  when  an  unidentified  in- 
truder sprayed  Mace  into  her  classroom.  She 
was  treated  at  Paasavant  hospital,  and  later 
reported  her  "nose  and  throat  seared  by  nox- 
ious  Mace  fumes."  Another  woman  teacher 
at  Lawson  Elementary  school,  1256  S.  Homan 
av  was  the  victim  of  a  similar  attack  and 
feii  down  a  flight  of  stairs  attempting  to 
escape  her  attacker. 
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2.  Reported  assaults  received  by  the  board 
of  education's  safety  department  show  104 
attacks  against  public  school  teachers  and 
principals  for  the  20  school  days  In  October. 
The  same  records  show  44  attacks  In  Septem- 
ber, 63  In  November.  52  In  December,  7i  In 
January,  and  65  in  February.  These  totals  do 
not  Include  the  dozens  of  reported  threats 
and  obsenltles  hurled  at  educators  every 
month. 

TEACHERS  TELL  OF  TERROR  IN  CLASSROOMS — 
MANY  ABE  INJURED  BT  STUDENTS 

"AssavUts  against  teachers  are  Increasing, 
there's  no  question  about  It,"  said  Lt.  Vin- 
cent Burke,  a  veteran  of  19  years  with  the 
youth  division.  "Some  of  it  is  racial,  some  of 
it  is  gang  competition  to  see  who  can  get  the 
most  recognition,  and  some  of  it  is  the  ex- 
amples we  are  setting  for  pupils." 


MANT   CLASSES  TOO  BIG 

"A  kid  today  who  wants  recognition  can  sit 
In  front  of  a  television  set  and  see  a  bizarre 
act  committed  by  some  punk  In  Detroit  two 
hours  after  it  happens,"  he  added.  "It  gives 
him  Ideas. 

"I  also  see  classrooms  of  40  to  50  kids  where 
It  becomes  virtually  Impossible  for  the  teach- 
er to  separate  trouble  makers.  We  have  to  get 
these  problem  kids  in  the  lower  grades  be- 
fore they  wind  up  as  a  security  problem." 

Mary  A.  Saxton,  principal  of  Parker  High 
school,  6800  S.  Stewart  av.,  said  six  white 
teachers  sought  protection  in  her  office 
March  28,  after  "some  of  our  students  warned 
them  in  a  friendly  fashion  that  it  would  be 
to  their  benefit  to  leave  the  classroom.  We 
promised  we  would  protect  them  and  called 
In  extra  security. 

A  teacher  at  the  Ward  school,  2701  Shields 
av.,  was  the  victim  of  an  armed  holdup  Feb. 
20.  The  assault  report  noted : 

"Teacher  was  seated  at  desk.  A  man  en- 
tered the  room,  pulled  a  gun  from  his  coat 
and  ordered  the  teacher  to  tinlock  the  closet 
and  steel  cabinet  while  he  emptied  the  con- 
tents of  her  purse.  He  started  to  lock  the 
teacher  In  the  closet,  but  decided  not  to  go 
out  of  the  room  or  near  the  windows  until 
the  children  had  arrived."  The  man  later  left 
without  causing  any  further  disturbance. 

SrtJDENT    THROWS    DESKS 

Some  of  the  assault  reports  merely  de- 
scribed the  act  of  violence  without  going  into 
deUU. 

"Student  threw  two  desks  at  me  over  his 
head  and  hit  me  with  both,"  is  the  teacher's 
explanation  of  an  attack  at  Drake  Educa- 
tional and  Vocational  Guidance  center,  2641 
8.  Calumet  av. 

Teachers  and  students  also  are  being  in- 
jured outside  school  buildings. 

A  37-year-old  Avalon  Park  school  teacher 
suffered  neck  bruises  and  skin  punctures 
when  she  was  attacked  while  walking  from 
her  car  to  the  school  at  8:25  a.m.  She  asked 
in  her  injury  report  that  security  guards  be 
assigned  to  the  employe  parking  lot. 

BOTTLES   ARE    HURLED 

In  another  case,  a  teacher  at  the  Yale  Pri- 
mary-Intermediate school  was  escorting  a 
class  of  sixth  grade  pupils  outside  the  school 
when  three  truants  hurled  a  quantity  of 
broken  botties  from  the  top  of  a  three  story 
apartment  building.  The  teacher  was  hit  by 
glass  fragments,  a  girl  suffered  a  deep  gash 
on  her  left  leg  and  a  boy's  ankle  was  cut. 

"This  Incident,  unfortunately,  according 
to  other  sources  In  the  community,  is  not 
an  isolated  one,"  wrote  Principal  Gerald  J. 
O'Connor  in  a  letter  attached  to  the  assault 
report.  "Similar  assaults  have  been  com- 
mitted against  other  passers-by  in  the  vlcm- 
Ity  for  a  period  of  several  weeks.  Glass  bot- 
tles are  in  my  opinion  an  extremely  deadly 
menace  in  our  community. 

"I  recommend  that  the  board  of  education 
thru  its  various  departments  have  designated 
agents  endeavor  to  secure  the  dispensing  of 
aU  beverages  on  the  premises  of  public 
schools  in  contamers  other  than  glass.  This 
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recommendation  Isbould  receive  urgent  and 
Immediate  attention.' 

3.  Intlmldatloniand  threats  against  teach- 
ers at  Crane  HIgii  school,  2245  W.  Jackson 
blTd..  became  so  blatant  two  weeks  ago  that 
black  militant  students  hung  wanted  posters 
m  the  hallways  j  carrying  the  names  and 
physical  descriptions  of  16  white  and  Negro 
teachers.  The  posters  Invited  acts  of  violence 
against  the  teacbers.  describing  them  as 
"hogs  and  racists.  My  teachers  are  afraid," 
said  Principal  Jan  es  Maloney.  "Some  of  them 
have  made  arrangements  to  teach  elsewhere 
In  the  fall." 

TEACl  tER    BAOLY    CtTT 

4.  A  28-year-olc  teacher  at  Penn  Elemen- 
tary school,  1616  S.  Avers  av..  required  11 
stitches  to  close  i  >  gash  In  her  scalp  after  a 
14-year-old  pupil  attacked  her  with  the  leg 
of  a  piano.  The  aame  pupil  was  accused  of 
threatening  another  teacher  at  the  same 
school  with  a  knl|e  three  weeks  earlier. 

5.  The  principals  of  Ctoudy  Elementary 
school,  5120  N.  Wlnthrop  av.,  and  Avalon 
Park  Elementary  | school,  8045  S.  Kenwood 
av.,  were  whipped  with  auto  antennas  In 
separate  Incidental  Thomas  J.  Kernan,  prin- 
cipal of  Avalon  Patrk,  reported  bruises  on  his 
arms,  ciiest,  and  t)ack,  and  a  cut  lip  as  a  re- 
sHtt  of •  the  attache  March  21,  by  a  former 
student.  He  asked  I  for  more  police  protection 
at  the  school. 

"Teaching  in  Chicago  has  become  a  hazard- 
ous profession,"  skid  John  Desmond,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chliago  Teachers  union.  "It 
stems  from  a  baslq  collapse  in  respect  for  au- 
thority and  a  lack  of  principals  and  other 
administrators  wife  enough  guts  to  handle 
these  situations.  Teachers  today  are  on  the 
firing  line  along  jwlth  policemen  and  fire- 
men." 

Edward  D.  Bradfc,  director  of  the  buro  of 
socially  maladjusted  children,  admitted  that 
teacher  assaults  a^e  on  the  rise.  Brady,  who 
hires  and  directs  tihe  270  Chicago  policemen 
who  work  part  tlmt  as-school  security  guards, 
Is  the  closest  thing  the  board  of  education 
has  to  a  school  secT|rlty  chief. 

FLAN   ^TBONGER   FORCE 

"We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  with  what 
we  have,"  said  Bratiy.  "Dr.  Redmond  and  Dr. 
Byrd  are  now  in  tjie  process  of  formulating 
an  all  out  attack  against  crime  in  the  schools. 
It  will  include  a  lArger  budget,  fxill  time  se- 
curity staff  and  jstepped  up  prosecutions 
against  those  who  jattack  teachers." 

Brady  said  secuiity  funds  now  consist  of 
one  million  dollars  a  year  which  is  used  to 
pay  part  time  polliemen.  In  addition  to  this 
force,  the  police  dapartment's  youth  division 
assigns  63  men  to  natrol  the  schools,  and  ad- 
ditional manpowen  Is  available  from  police 
districts. 
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munlty  to  form  a  federal  government  In 
order  to  avert  a  new  worldwide  catas- 
trophe. 

In  addition  to  distinguished  reporting 
for  the  Chicago  Dally  News  foreign  serv- 
ice for  many  years,  he  was  the  author 
of  a  long  series  of  challenging  books  on 
world  affairs.  The  most  notable  of  these 
was  "Germany  Turns  the  Clock  Back," 
which  early  in  the.  1930's  sounded  a 
warning  about  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  de- 
signs. 

During  the  past  8  years  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  with  Mr.  Mowrer  on  nu- 
merous occasions  and  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  vast  knowledge  and  keen 
intellect.  He  has  given  generously  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  those  in  public  of- 
fice. I  for  one  am  deeply  indebted  to  him 
and  count  his  retirement  from  regular 
reporting  a  great  personal  loss.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  his 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
have  been  immense.  If  anyone  deserved 
on  merit  an  easier  ptice  it  Is  Edgar  An- 
sel Mowrer.  Here  is  the  text  of  his  vale- 
dictory: 

Worij)-Pamous   Reporter   Wrptes  His 

Valedictory 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

After  almost  55  years,  this  reporter-com- 
mentator on  world  affairs  is  letting  up  and 
will  no  longer  write  four  columns  a  week. 
This  Is  a  final  attempt  to  make  clear  my 
position. 

During  most  of  this  time,  starting  Septem- 
ber 1,  1914.  as  a  war  correspondent  in  Prance, 
I  have  recorded  international  trouble,  some- 
times amounting  to  catastrophe. 

Almost  alone,  from  Rome  in  1922, 1  warned 
that  Mussolini  would  really  try  to  revive  a 
"Roman  Empire"  whenever  he  thought  he 
could  do  so  safely. 

Prom  Berlin,  In  1930,  I  Irritated  many 
Americans  by  predicting  that  Adolf  Hitler 
meant  business. 

In  1943,  as  a  political  columnist  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  I  lost  popularity  by  criticizing 
FDR's  notion  that  he  could  handle  Stalin. 

AMERICAN    MISTAKES 

Ever  since  then  I  have  felt  obliged  to 
chronicle  the  worsening  of  the  world  situa- 
tion, following  such  American  mistakes  as : 

Truman's  neutrality  toward  the  Chinese 
civil  war  of  1945-49  and  his  failure  to  reunite 
Korea; 

Elsenhower's  refusal  to  help  the  Hungarian 
Freedom  Fighters,  his  handing  the  Suez 
Canal  to  Egypt's  little  Hitler,  his  failure  to 
help  Prance  produce  nuclear  weapons  and 
consolidate  NATO,  his  original  support  of 
communist  Castro  against  Batista  and  his 
revival  of  the  myth  concerning  the  "matur- 
ing" of  the  Soviet  rulers; 

Kennedy's  failures  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and 
the  Berlin  Wall,  his  unnecessary  concessions 
to  Khrushchev  after  scoring  in  the  missile 
crisis,  his  acceptance  of  something  like  nu- 
clear parity  with  Moscow,  his  compromise 
over  Laos,  and  finally,  his  tacit  agreements 
with  our  enemies  to  limit  our  efforts  to 
defend  South  Vietnam. 

For  all  these  mistakes  the  world  is  still 
paying  heavily. 

AMERICAN    VICTORIES 

To  be  sure,  we  have  also  had  victories  like 
the  successful  defense  of  Europe  as  well  as 
strokes  of  undeserved  luck — Chaing  Kai- 
shek's  superb  performance  on  Taiwan,  the 
antl- communist  revolution  in  Indonesia, 
the  near  collapse  of  Red  China  and  above  all, 
its  worsening  feud  with  the  tJ.S.S.R. 

Unhappily.  I  have  felt  obliged  to  call  my 
readers'  attention  less  to  these  than  to  our 
defeats   In   spite   of   oiir   unequalled   power. 
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For  while  we  were  seeking  peace  through 
compromise,  the  other  side  was  seeking 
victory. 

For  this  reason,  too,  at  the  last  election, 
I  supported  Dick  Nixon  in  the  hope  of  a  new 
American  foreign  policy  base:!  on  a  revived 
will  to  win. 

This  policy  Nixon  has  been  slow  in  reveal- 
ing. Nevertheless,  I  am  heartened  by  the 
testimony  of  Defense  Secretary  Laird  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee: 

"Never  have  the  challenges  to  our  national 
security  exceeded  in  number  and  gravity 
those  which  we  found  on  taking  office." 

Finally  the  truth  is  out.  confirming  a  proc- 
ess which,  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  have 
chronicled  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

NOT   PESSIMISTIC 

Nonetheless,  I  am  not  a  pessimist!  For  In 
my  opinion,  there  is  another  and  heartening 
truth  upon  which  I  wish  to  Insist,  in  this, 
my  last,  four-a-week  news  column:  With 
our  allies,  we  Americans  still  have  all  it 
takes  to  win  without  major  war — if  we  are 
ready  to  pay  the  price! 

An  Atlantic  Community  plus  Japan  with 
a  common  policy  and  pooled  resources  still 
possess  overwhelming  military,  economic, 
scientific  and  political  superiority  over  our 
enemies,  present  or  potential. 

To  be  effective  we  need  a  President  who. 
accepting  the  dismal  diagnosis  of  his  Defense 
Secretary  as  correct,  calls  upon  Americans 
and  allies  to  cease  from  the  kind  of  wishful 
thinking  that  brought  about  the  loss  of  East 
Europe.  China  and  Cuba,  and  Instead,  to 
concentrate  on  the  supreme  challenge  of  our 
time — whether  the  coming  world  is  to  be 
free  or  utterly  devastated  by  nuclear  war. 
For  the  latter — or  Ignominious  surrender— 
we  shall  surely  know  if  we  permit  those  who 
wish  to  reduce  the  world  to  a  pattern  of 
common  slavery  to  equal  us  in  strength  while 
surpassing  us  in  seeking  victory. 

Can  we  Americans  pull  otirselves  together, 
sUence  those  who  for  whatever  reason  are- 
urglng  us  down  the  road  to  decay  and  defeay! 
and  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  our  Foundln(g 
Fathers?  ' 

I  for  one  believe  that  we  can  and  will. 

In  this  spirit,  to  all  readers  whether  they 
agree  with  me  or  not.  I  offer  my  thanks  and 
best  wishes. 


CRASH  LOCATOR  BEACONS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  28  Members  of  this  House  joined 
me  in  introducing  legislation  directing 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to 
require  crash  locator  beacons  on  all  civil 
aircraft  in  the  United  States.  A  week 
later,  the  PAA  issued  a  proposed  rule 
requiring  this  equipment  on  air  taxis — 
a  small  but  positive  step  forward. 

While  the  crash  locator  beacon  issue 
is  just  one  aspect  of  a  very  complex 
avlatioh  safety  problem,  it  deserves  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  Congress. 
In  this  regard,  I  am  presenting  today 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  a  paper  on 
crash  locator  beacons  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Ins- 
keep,  of  San  Diego,  Calif.  Mr.  Inskeep 
is  an  electrical  engineer  and  physicist, 
as  well  as  a  private  pilot.  He  has  been 
actively  involved  in  the  development  of 
crash  locator  beacons  since  1965. 

Mr.  Inskeep 's  paper  will  be  presented 
at  the  National   Aerospace  Electronics 
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Conference  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  next  month. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

j£[NiMUM  Performance  Standards  for  thx 
Aircraft  Downed  Position  Indicator  and 
Implementation  Program 
(National  Aerospace  Electronics  Conference, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  May  19.  20,  21,  1969,  by  C.  G. 
Inskeep,  Pacific  Telephone,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  March  1969) 

Bill  and  Jacqueline  Clark  and  their  two 
young  daughters,  Julie  and  Laurie,  were  re- 
turning to  El  Cajon  from  a  Labor  Day  week- 
end in  Big  Bear,  California.  They  took  off 
about  5:30  p.m.  Monday,  September  3,  1962, 
to  fly  home  in  a  new  Piper  Cherokee.  There 
was  a  full  complement  of  radio  equipment 
on  board.  The  aircraft  carried  enough  fuel 
for  a  four  hour  flight  although  the  trip  to 
Gillespie  Field  in  El  CaJon  would  Uke  only 
a  little  over  an  hour.  The  trip  spanned  some 
of  the  most  rugged  mountainous  country  in 
the  Southwest  United  States. 

Only  minutes  after  takeoff,  the  aircraft 
crashed  at  7.900  feet  Into  a  group  of  treee, 
coming  to  rest  with  both  wings  sheared  off, 
nose  crumpled,  and  tall  section  high  In  the 
air.  At  impact,  or  shortly  thereafter.  Bill  and 
Jacqueline  Clark  succumbed  to  injuries  and 
the  two  young  sisters  began  their  long  fight 
for  survival.  They  had  only  one-half  gallon 
of  water,  a  few  cookies,  and  some  extra 
clothes.  A  search  directed  by  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  and  the  Air  Force  was  started  Tues- 
day after  the  Clarks  failed  to  answer  a  phone 
call  from  Mrs.  Scott  King,  Julia  and  Laurie's 
grandmother.  For  three  sub-zero  tempera- 
ture nights  and  above  80  degrees  days,  the 
young  girls  stayed  near  the  plane,  once 
climbing  up  a  hill  to  call  for  help — then  re- 
turning to  the  plane — all  this  while  scores 
of  search  aircraft  flew  overhead  in  one  of  the 
biggest  search  and  rescue  operations  in  years. 
Scott  King  was  convinced  that  he  knew  where 
to  find  the  crash.  Finally  on  September  6, 
about  10:40  a.m.,  some  65  hours  after  the 
tragic  event,  he  sighted  the  crash  scene  at 
about  100  feet  altitude  from  a  rented  heU- 
copter.  Miraculously,  both  girls  survived  the 
ordeal  and  were  rescued  only  In  the  "nick 
of  time". 

There  were  literally  hundreds  of  hours  of 
exposure  while  pilots  searched  for  the  downed 
aircraft.  How  much  safer,  faster,  and  easier 
would  It  have  been  If  some  electronic  device 
had  been  activated  at  the  time  of  the  crash 
on  which  searching  aircraft  could  home  In? 
How  many  lives  would  be  saved  by  being  able 
to  locate  a  crashed  aircraft  much  sooner  with 
search  at  higher  altitudes,  faster  speeds,  in 
all  types  of  weather,  and  more  efficiently  with 
reduced  numbers  of  searching  aircraft? 

The  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  records 
for  1961-1967  show  215,404  SAR  hours,  135,- 
855  of  which  were  flown  by  the  CAP.  In  fiscal 
1966,  the  Air  Force  alone  flew  57,585  hours  at 
a  total  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $59,224,142. 
(The  Air  Force  claims  to  have  saved  525  per- 
sons that  year  as  a  result — at  a  cost  of  $112,- 
808  per  person  saved.)  In  the  last  10  years 
over  70  planes  and  their  occupants  have  yet 
to  be  found.  There  is  an  over  abundance  of 
sutlstlcs  to  emphasize  the  pressing  need  for 
an  Immediate  implementation  of  a  plan 
which  will  minimize  this  tragic  waste  of  lives, 
suffering,  and  economic  resource. 

There  were  years  before  life  preservers  were 
required  on  boats.  The  industry  did  not 
choose  to  initiate  such  action  themselves  be- 
cause of  the  Inference  that  boating  may  be 
unsafe.  Legislation  had  to  correct  this  short- 
sightedness. 

Automobile  seatbelts  have  been  recognized 
for  years  as  a  real  lifesavlng  necessity.  Yet 
legislation  was  necessary  to  make  them 
standard  equipment.  It  Is  gratifying  Indeed 
to  now  see  that  Detroit  experts  are  spending 
much  time  and  money  In  developing  proto- 
types of  automobile  using  electronic  devices 
and  systems  for  furthering  passenger  safety. 
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Tet  few  have  devoted  much  attention  to 
assuring  the  safety  of  a  pilot  and  his  passen- 
gers in  the  event  of  aircraft  disaster.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  plan  on  such  an  event  In  what 
is  one  of  the  safest  modes  of  transportation — 
yet  we  can  and  should  be  prepared.  Even 
though  organizations,  including  the  far- 
sighted  AOPA,  have  encouraged  the  use  of 
emergency  downed  position  indicators,  the  ' 
response  is  almost  negligible.  It  would  appear 
that  the  air-frame  manufacturers,  as  others 
have  in  the  past,  do  not  want  to  infer  to  any 
potential  customer  that  there  is  anything 
unsafe  about  flying — and,  perhaps,  under- 
standably so.  However,  one  cannot  as  of  this 
writing,  order  from  the  airframe  manufac- 
turer an  emergency  downed  position  indica- 
tor from  the  optional  equipment  Ust  because 
it  is  not  listed. 

Once  again  we  must  call  for  legislation  to 
correct  this  uneasy  situation.  The  FAA  has 
already  taken  the  first  major  step  in  issuing 
an  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making 
on  February  26, 1968,  which  would  make  such 
unite  mandatory,  if  accepted.  When  it  Is  ac- 
cepted, we  can  expect  a  sigh  of  relief  from  the 
airframe  manufacturers. 

We  must  have  a  mandatory  system  to  In- 
sure maximum  effectiveness  in  locating 
downed  aircraft.  A  system  that  requires  emer- 
gency downed  position  indicators  on  all  air- 
craft less  than  12.500  pounds  gross.  A  system 
which  will  save  lives,  reduce  suffering,  and 
avoid  costly  low  level  search  sweeps.  This  sys- 
tem must  include  not  only  a  transmitter  on 
each  aircraft,  but  a  method  of  obtaining 
adequate  listening  watch  over  the  United 
States  to  further  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
coverage. 

Considering  first  the  transmitter  portion, 
Gloria  Heath  of  the  Guggenheim  Aviation 
Safety  Center  at  Cornell  has  quite  clearly 
shown  that  there  is  no  one  device  that  satis- 
fies every  requirement  and  condition  that 
may  exist.  However,  the  approach  proposed 
here  statistically  and  practically  would  have 
been  adequate  to  cover  all  but  a  few  isolated 
cases  over  the  past  several  years.  It  is  not 
realistic  to  specify  a  different  piece  of  equip- 
ment for  each  type  of  geography  over  which  a 
plane  may  be  flown.  The  "general"  approach 
discussed  here  is  economical  and  serviceable. 
It  does  not  consider  aircraft  that  spend  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  time  over  water. 
There  have  been  arguments  in  the  past  that 
would  like  you  to  believe  that  accidents  are 
sectlonallzed  in  certain  types  of  geography. 
After  considerable  research.  Senator  Peter  H. 
Domlnlck  of  Colorado  said  his  studies  ".  .  . 
indicate  clearly  that  these  aircraft  were  lost 
in  all  corners  of  the  United  States  and  were 
not  losses  limited  to  mountainous  areas,  large 
bodies  of  water,  or  sparsely  settled  areas". 

Therefore,  we  must  ask  that  all  aircraft  of 
less  than  12.500  pounds  gross  be  equipped 
with  the  transmitter.  ( Larger  aircraft  are  not 
a  significant  part  of  the  problem.) 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  FCC  type  ac- 
ceptable minlmums.  the  aircraft  transmitter 
should  have  the  following  minimum  per- 
formance criteria. 

Frequency:  121.500  MHz.  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  tills  is  the  primary  frequency.  It 
has  been  recognized  as  the  international  dis- 
tress VHP  frequency  and  insures  maximum 
effectiveness.  All  aircraft,  generally  speaking, 
can  now  receive  this  frequency  without  ad- 
ditional equipment.  Sxiccessful  search  pat- 
terns ctm  be  flown  without  DF  equipment 
merely  by  using  existing  radio  receivers. 

Power  Output:  250  mw  effective  radiated 
power.  In  order  to  Insure  a  high  degree  of 
probability  of  receiving  a  signal  at  100  miles 
out.  many" studies  Indicate  that  this  is  a  real- 
istic power  level.  Making  some  assumptions 
about  receiver  sensitivity,  antenna  gain,  and 
using  free  space  attentuatlon  at  121.5  MHz.  a 
theoretical  distance  of  280  miles  can  be  ob- 
tained. Considering  altitude,  85+  miles  at 
5,000  feet  and  240+  miles  at  40,000  feet  can 
theoretically  be  obtained.  Typically,  however. 
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70-100  miles  at  10.000  feet  Is  realistic.  At  this 
power  level  providing  an  approximate  100 
mile  range  for  search  patterns,  a  high  degree 
of  probability  exists  In  finding  a  location 
within  a  couple  of  hours  without  DP  capabil- 
ity. ( Much  shorter  time  if  DF  Is  employed.) 

Modulation:  Amplitude  modulation  Is  de- 
sirable for  economic  reasons.  The  modulation 
factor  should  not  exceed  3.  If  the  carrier  Is 
not  on  for  at  least  33%  To  of  the  time,  DF 
equipment  may  not  be  reliable.  A  single  tone 
is  not  distinctive.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
voice  modulation.  The  modulating  signal 
should  be  the  distinctive  swept  tone  cover- 
ing at  least  700  Hz  within  a  range  from  100 
Hz  to  1600  Hz  at  a  2-3  Hz  rate.  Since  some 
military  receivers  do  not  unsquelch  unless 
a  300  Hz  signal  is  detected,  this  frequency 
should  be  covered  in  the  sweep. 

Operating  Life:  The  power  output  should 
be  within  3db  of  original  power  at  24  hours 
at  0°  C.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  usable  out- 
put to  48  hours.  The  FAA  repwrts  that  50  Tc 
of  those  persons  who  are  rescued  are  found 
within  the  first  12  hours  and  75  Tc  of  the 
persons  saved  are  within  the  first  24  hours. 
Thereafter.  the  probability  diminishes 
sharply.  With  electronic  search,  we  would 
expect  the  time  Intervals  to  decrease  sharply 
for  comparable  percentages  saved,  as  well  as 
a  further  diminishing  response  after  the  24 
hour  period. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  is  a  direct  re- 
lationship between  power  output  and  op- 
erating life.  Common  household  variety  bat- 
teries are  not  sufflciftit.  particularly  at  low 
temperatures.  Most  manufacturers  have 
found  that  particular  NlCd.  Mercury  or  Alka- 
line cells  are  necessary  In  this-  installation. 
Non-Operating  Life:  At  least  2  years.  This 
life  is  limited  by  the  shelf  life  of  the  battery 
selected.  Although  some  manufacturers  may 
claim  a  longer  shelf  life,  the  2  year  battery 
replacement  life  Is  necessary  for  maximum 
probability  of  effective  operation.  The  unit 
should  also  be  checked  at  each  annual  in- 
spection to  insure  proper  operation.  Each 
manufacturer  should  outline  the  test  to  be 
performed. 

Antenna  and  Pattern:  Vi  wave  or  less;  es- 
-  sentially  omnidirectional.  The  'i  wave  an- 
tenna is  -omnidirectional  Independent  of  the 
location  of  the  ground  plane.  However,  it  Is 
high  impedance  which  can  be  seriously  de- 
graded by  proximity  of  conducting  surround- 
ings. It  is  also  relatively  long.  For  a  hand 
held  unit  It  has  valid  arguments,  but  for 
aircraft  mounted  equipment  it  must  be  ruled 
out.  The  V4  wave  antenna  is  low  Impedance 
and  considerably  shorter.  The  major  disad- 
vantage is  the  effect  of  the  location  of  the 
ground  plane  in  determining  .the  spectral 
distribution  pattern  of  the  antenna's  radia- 
tion. For  a  beacon  antenna  located  on  an 
'  aircraft,  the  ground  plane  is  in  a  fixed  re- 
lationship to  the  beacon  antenna  and  there- 
fore the  \'i  wave  antenna  is  satisfactory.  If 
less  than  a  14  wave  antenna,  it  can  be 
matched  to  space  by  means  of  an  appro- 
priate network  within  the  transmitter  out- 
put. In  this  case  the  shortened  length  has 
aerodynamic  advantages.  It  also  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  a  fixed  relationship  to  its 
environment  with  the  result  that  the  match- 
ing conditions  can  be  optimized. 

Shock  and  Vibration :  Normal  airborne  en- 
vironment. 

Impact  tolerance:  50  g's  in  any  plane.  Ac- 
cording to  Garrett  Corporation,  data  they  ob- 
tained from  the  Flight  Test  Center  in  Phoe- 
nix revealed  that  in  a^llght  plane  crash,  the 
Impact  in  the  tall  section  almost  never  ex- 
ceeds 20  to  25  g's.  In  larger,  highly  stressed 
fuselage,  high  perfor^iance  aircraft.  It  may 
exceed  this  limit.  However,  our  minimum 
standard  is  for  general  aviation  aircraft  of 
12.500  pounds  or  less  and  the  50  g  value  offers 
a  nominal  100%  tolerance  factor  as  the  min- 
imum. 
Activation:   Manual  and  automatic.  5  g's 
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±lg  for  single  skU  aenslng.  7  g'a  ^^Ig  for 
omnidirectional  sensing.  In  single  axis 
switches,  the  response  axis  Is  directed  along 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  aircraft.  There 
must  be  some  a«gle  of  tolerance  from  the 
axis  which  would  still  trigger  the  switch.  As 
a  mlnimimi  varilitlon  from  the  axis,  It  is 
suggested  that  Lf  the  direction  of  the  force 
Uee  within  30°-40°  of  thU  axU  (I.e.,  within 
a  cone  having  a  69°-80*  apex  angle)  the  var- 
iation in  sensitivity  of  the  switch  should 
not  be  significant.  According  to  A.  O.  Sahr 
of  Oarrett  Corpoiatlon,  "From  otir  study  of 
actual  crashes,  wie  have  concluded  that  in 
the  case  of  light,  fixed  wing  aircraft,  forces 
having  the  magnitude  and  direction  to  acti- 
vate such  a  swlt<h  do  exist  at  some  point 
during  the  crash  sequence,  regardless  of  the 
attitude  at  which  the  aircraft  comes  to  rest." 
This  observation  Is  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  with  very  r^e  exceptions  the  aircraft 
will  have  a  significant  forward  component  of 
velocity  which  m^st  be  absorbed  upmn  con- 
tact with  an  obst$ble. 

If  omnldlrectlctial  switches  are  used,  a 
higher  Impact  tolerance  Is  suggested  In  order 
to  minimize  falso  triggering  such  as  might 
be  encountered  in  a  hard  landing.  In  tills 
case,  tlie.  switch  might  respond  to  the  grav- 
itational comp>on^nt  and  therefore  a  7  g 
switch  has  been  pztoposed. 

In  addition  to  any  automatic  means  of 
activation,  a  slmale  method  of  manual  op- 
eration is  an  absolute  necessity.  In  cases 
of  forced  landings,  testing.  Identification 
when  lost,  or  other  emergency  conditions,  a 
manual  switch  miist  be  easily  accessible. 

Mounting:  Empennage.  According  to  Oary 
Rose  of  Garrett  Cbrporatlon,  "In  the  Flight 
Safety  Poundatlod  files  of  686  cases,  143  In- 
volved search,  only  3  In  water.  Of  the  re- 
maining 140,  onljHa  Involved  destruction  of 
the  tall  by  fire,  ai  only  7  cases  was  there 
damage  to  the  er^pennage.  In  over  90%  of 
these  cases  a  de'^lce  mounted  in  the  tall 
would  have  led  Searchers  to  the  location. 
The  aircraft  tail  showed  a  remarkably  high 
percentage  of  survival  in  virtually  every  case. 
The  risk  of  fire  associated  with  the  crash 
of  a  light  aircraft  is  remarkably  low,  so  low 
In  fact  that  It  doei  not  Justify  elaborate  and 
costly  fire  protect  on  of  the  equipment." 

In  addition,  we  recognize  definite  advan- 
tages of  portable  cr  hand  held  units.  These, 
however,  should  bi!  in  addition  to  the  auto- 
matic, permanently  mounted  transmitter  In 
the  rear  portion  of  ;he  aircraft. 

Weight:  4  Pourds  nominal.  It  has  been 
reported  that  this  weight  does  not  signifi- 
cantly alter  the  center  of  gravity  in  even  the 
smallest  aircraft. 

In  summary  of  1  he  transmitter  minimum 
performance  criteria,  you  will  note  that  It 
closely  parallels  those  recommendations  of 
the  RTCA  Study  Committee  published  Janu- 
ary 14.  1965. 

As  David  Rush,  President  of  ACR  Elec- 
tronics, has  stated  "There  are  two  areas  of 
performance  that  are  of  major  Importance 
In  order  to  make  iiure  of  the  system's  con- 
cept. The  crash  locator  is  unfortunately, 
one-half  of  the  sysi«m  and  the  receiver  and/ 
or  homing  device  an  the  search  aircraft  rep- 
resents the  rest  of  the  system".  He  continues, 
"Prom  a  technical  point  of  view,  setting  up 
requirements  for  i  Crash  Locator  Beacon 
without  taking  Intc  account  the  performance 
requirements  of  tte  DP  receivers  would  be 
Just  fooling  the  Public."  As  was  pointed  out 
earlier,  the  duty  cyqle  of  the  transmitter  must 
be  33 '  b  %  or  greater  In  order  to  be  compati- 
ble with  the  DP-iystems  that  are  on  the 
majority  of  aircraft  In  use  today. 

This  certainly  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
successful  searchef  cannot  be  conducted 
without  DP  equlpn^ent.  Non  DP  search  exer- 
cises have  proven  c^ulte  successful  In  recent 
tests.    One   manufacturer    has   designed    his 
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We  must  consider,  however,  that  DP  ca- 
pability does  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  lo- 
cating a  poeltlon.  Low  cost  VHP-DP  Is  now 
on  the  market  and  Is  certain  to  become  more 
popular. 

Up  until  now,  we  have  discussed  search 
and  rescue  after  an  alarm  has  been  received 
or  an  overdue  report  has  been  filed.  There 
is  a  second  phase  of  this  system  that  can 
easily  provide  an  economical  blanket  listen- 
ing watch  over  the  United  States,  thus  re- 
ducing the  time  Interval  from  emergency  to 
search  Initiation. 

We  often  hear  "there  Isn't  anyone  listening 
up  there  on  121.5".  The  second  part  of  this 
system  calls  for  ( 1 )  a  reemphasls  of  the  PAA 
listening  watch  on  121.5  MHz,  and  (2)  the 
Installation  of  a  simple  crystal  receiver  for 
121.5  MHz  in  each  of  some  2500  scheduled 
airliners. 

Elach  unit  would  merely  have  a  light  which 
would  fiash  when  a  signal  is  detected.  The 
crew  then  tunes  in  his  VHP  radio  to  121.5 
MHz  to  confirm  the  reception  of  a  distress 
signal.  With  DME  and  high  altitude  trans- 
ponders, an  accurate  reporting  fix  can  be 
obtained  quickly  and  easily. 

One  of  the  best  publicized  search  and  non- 
rescue  crashes  In  recent  years  took  place  in 
the  Trinity  Mountains  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. All  3  members  of  Alvln  P.  Olen's 
family  survived  the  crash  of  their  Cessna  196. 
For  the  next  7  weeks,  Mrs.  Olen,  and  later 
her  16  year  old  daughter,  Clara,  kept  a  diary 
on  the  borders  of  an  Airman's  Guide.  Five 
months  later  a  deer  hunter  discovered  the 
wreckage  and  two  bodies.  Yet  69  scheduled 
airline  filghts  fiew  over  or  near  the  crash  sight 
every  24  hours  I 

We  know  that  the  range  Increases  as  the 
square  of  the  altitude  and  loss  of  signal 
strength  is  minimal.  An  airliner  at  40,000 
feet  has  a  high  probablUty  of  easily  picking 
up  a  good  signal  at  50  to  100  mllee.  I  ask  you 
to  draw  circles  that  size  over  regularly  sched- 
uled airline  routes  In  the  United  States.  One 
can  easily  see  that  only  an  Isolated  spot  or 
two  exists  where  a  signal  will  not  be  picked 
up  in  an  hour  or  two. 

In  summary,  we  find  It  Is  necessary  to  Im- 
plement a  program  now  of  Installing  emer- 
gency downed  position  indicators  on  all  air- 
craft less  than  12.500  {lounds  gross.  From  the 
National  Conference  on  Aircraft  Locator 
Beacon  Implementation  held  In  April  1968 
we  know  that  economical  equipment  Is  now 
available.  There  Is  no  reason  that  by  Jan- 
uary 1970  aU  new  aircraft  cfinnot  be  equipped 
with  transmitters,  and  by  January  1971  all 
currently  active  aircraft  could  not  be  retro- 
fitted concurrent  with  annual  licensing. 

We  as  the  Industry  ask  that  receivers  be 
Installed  on  all  scheduled  airliners  to  effec- 
tively Insure  a  listening  watch  over  the 
country. 

We  ask  that  the  PAA  mclude  a  designation 
on  the  flight  plan  which  would  Indicate  that 
the  pUot  has  an  emergency  transmitter  on 
board. 

We  encourage  insurance  companies  to  offer 
Incentives  for  their  clients  who  carry  the 
emergency  transmitter. 

It  Is  time  for  legislation!  As  a  recent  article 
In  the  AOPA  "Pilot"  said,  "Let's  take  the 
search  out  of  rescue". 
Rescue  yes  .  .  .  search  is  automatlcl 
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IN  NEW  DRUG  EVALUATION 
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HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or  ORXGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  exists 
today  a  desperate,  crying  need  for  the 
complete  overhaul  ot  our  new-drug  eval- 


uation machinery,  indeed,  the  evalua- 
tion machinery  for  all  medical  products. 
Congress  acted  in  1962  to  protect  the 
American  public's  health  by  enacting  the 
far-reaching  Kefauver  an^endments  to 
the  Food,  Drug,  Eind  Cosmetic  Act.  The 
concept  is  as  sound  today  as  it  was  then. 
Premarketing  clearance  of  drugs,  on  the 
basis  of  safety  and  efScacy,  is  essentia] 
to  the  well-being  of  those  receiving  drugs 
for  their  medical  care. 

The  Food  and  Drug  AdmLnistration 
was  given  the  primary  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  the  law  was  carried  out.  But 
in  the  ensuing  years,  since  the  Kefauver 
amendments  were  passed,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  grovim  from  a 
small,  ineffective  agency  into  a  monster 
bureaucracy. 

In  fact,  the  FDA  has  grown  so  large 
and  has  assumed  so  much  power  over  the 
last  7  years  that  it  is  no  longer  capable 
of  discharging  its  duties  in  the  manner 
intended  by  the  Congress.  The  Inertia,  so 
inherent  in  our  large  Government  agen- 
cies, has  set  in. 

The  growth  of  the  FDA  and  the  red- 
tape  that  becomes  part  of  such  growth 
has  led  us  to  the  point,  today,  where  the 
public  may  be  in  as  much  danger  from 
the  delays  in  drug  approval  as  it  was  in 
the  days  before  drugs  were  even  evalu- 
ated for  safety  and  eflBcacy. 

In  addition,  the  FDA  makes  up  a  large 
segment  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  is,  there- 
fore, subject  to  the  myriad  political  pres- 
sures besetting  that  highly  sensitive 
Department. 

Because  employees  of  the  FDA  are 
subject  to  Government  pay  scales,  it  has 
been  difficult  to  keep  men  with  outstand- 
ing medical  credentials  in  that  agency's 
employ.  The  rapid  turnover  in  staff  and 
the  comparatively  low  pay  have  led  to  a 
"competence  gap."  This  is  a  particularly 
ominous  situation  in  an  agency  so  crucial 
to  the  health  of  this  Nation's  people.  We 
should  have  men  of  outstanding  qualifi- 
cations and  with  the  most  eminent  med- 
ical standing  overseeing  the  evaluation 
of  drugs  and  medical  products. 

Today  I,  along  with  16  other  Repre- 
sentatives, have  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  designed  to  remedy  the  ills  that 
have  come  to  plague  the  development, 
evaluation  and  regulation  of  new  drugs 
and  medical  products.  A  similar  measure 
has  been  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Senator  Mark  Hatfield.  Sponsors  of 
this  legislation  come  from  both  parties, 
and  represent  10  of  the  50  States. 

With  the  widespread  and  increasing 
concern  over  the  enormous  problems  now 
surrounding  new  drug  evaluation,  it  has 
become  imperative  that  Congress  act 
quickly  and  positively  to  completely 
overhaul  the  present  system  of  new-drug 
evEduation. 

Delay  in  processing  new-drug  applica- 
tions lias  had  a  profoimdly  deleterious 
effect  upon  drug  development  in  this 
Nation  already.  While  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  these  drugs  is  para- 
mount, the  swift  and  professional  evalua- 
tion of  new  drugs  is  also  highly  sig- 
nificant. 

What  good  would  it  do  us  to  develop  a 
general  cure  for  cancer  if  that  cure  were 
to  be  held  up  in  bureaucratic  delays  for 
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7  to  10  years  after  it  had  been  proved 
conclusively  both  safe  and  effective?  Is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  the  American  public 
to  suffer,  even  die,  simply  because  their 
Government  has  delayed  for  no  reason 
in  allowing  their  cure  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  general  use?  The  answer  must  be 
a  resounding  "No." 

Though  a  cure  for  cancer  has  not  yet 
been  found,  there  are  well-documented 
cases  of  drugs,  foimd  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment and  cxire  of  conditions  not  quite  so 
widespread,  which  have  been  held  up  for 
many  years  through  FDA  delay. 

Let  us  look  at  Just  one  case.  In  1965 
the  FDA  received  a  new-drug  applica- 
tion for  a  medicine  called  desferrioxa- 
mine.  This  medicine  was  the  only  known 
treatment  for  acute  iron  poisoning,  a 
condition  primarily  occurring  in  chil- 
dren. This  is  not  a  widespread  condition, 
but  when  it  occurs  the  patient's  life  is 
at  stake  and  a  remedy  is  needed  immedi- 
ately. 

The  drug  had  been  a  prescription  item 
in  22  foreign  countries  when  our  FDA 
received  the  application.  Testing  on  the 
drug  in  this  country  had  been  carried 
on  since  1962.  Despite  the  great  reservoir 
of  information  available  on  this  drug, 
the  FDA  required  four  separate  exten- 
sions of  time  to  consider  the  application. 
Desferrioxamine  was  finally  okayed  by 
FDA  in  April  of  1968—2  years  and  9 
months  after  it  had  been  submitted. 

Other  cases  include  DMSO,  useful  in 
treating  arthritis  and  many  other  dis- 
eases,^ still  not  approved  after  7  years  of 
testing  in  humans,  and  with  no  major 
side  effects  reported.  Over  800  medical 
research  papers  attest  to  its  safety  and 
efficacy. 

Another  case  yet  is  that  of  Daroil,  an 
agent  for  canylng  antiallergents  in  re- 
pository therapy.  This  mineral-oil  liquid 
has  been  used  in  over  100,000  docu- 
mented cases,  for  over  20  years  in  human 
clinical  testing.  Yet  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  still  has  not  given  it  ap- 
proval, despite  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  safety,  efficacy  and  need. 

Some  other  drugs  that  have  been  de- 
layed prior  to  approval  or  are  still  being 
held  up  in  FDA  redtape  include  cothsTO- 
bal  for  use  in  diabetic  retinitis,  lithium 
carbonate  in  the  treatment  of  manic- 
depression,  5-fluoricil  in  skin  cancer,  and 
drugs  such  as  Emivan,  Dyrenium,  and 
Flagyl,  all  of  which  took  at  least  2  years 
between  submission  of  an  application 
and  final  FDA  approval. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  there 
are  drugs  that  the  FDA  may  have  okayed 
because  of  political  pressures,  drugs  now 
showing  signs  that  may  eventually  prove 
them  unsafe.  Birth  control  pills  may  be 
causing  deaths  through  blood  clotting. 
Sodium  and  calcium  cyclamates,  used  as 
artificial  sweeteners,  may  cause  diarrhea 
and  even  chromosomal  damage. 

What  is  needed  is  an  entirely  new 
agency  to  oversee  the  evaluation  and 
regulation  of  these  new  drugs.  This 
agency  should  be  headed  by  not  one  man, 
but  by  a  panel  of  the  most  outstanding 
doctors,  researchers,  and  scientists. 

Where  the  health  and  welfare  of  this 
Nation's  people  is  concerned  so  directly, 
there  should  be  no  long  delays  or  incom- 
petent decisions  on  new  drugs.  Compe- 
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tent  evaluation  by  a  team  of  highly  pro- 
fessional men  should  be  mandatory.  The 
competence  gap  in  drug  evaluation  must 
be  closed. 

After  the  great  Thalidomide  catastro- 
phe. Great  Britain  established  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Safety  of  Drugs.  This  com- 
mittee has  a  permanent  staff  of  approxi- 
mately 25  people.  Yet.  overseen  by  a 
committee  of  outstanding  doctors  and 
scientists,  they  have  managed  to  do  a 
truly  outstanding  job. 

Without  a  record  of  a  single  medical 
disaster,  and  without  compromising  the 
safety  of  the  British  pubUc,  the  Dunlop 
Committee  on  the  Safety  of  Drugs  evalu- 
ated and  reached  decisions  on  1,041  drugs 
in  1965,  passing  807  of  these;  1,004  drugs 
in  1966.  passing  771  of  these;  and  888 
drugs  in  1967,  passing  698  of  these.  And 
this  was  done  on  a  budget  of  less  than 
$200,000  a  year. 

By  comparison,  let  us  look  at  similar 
figures  for  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  FDA  has  a  permanent  staff  of  over 
400  people  directly  involved  in  drug  eval- 
uation and  regulation.  Of  these  nearly 
120  are  involved  in  the  medical  section. 
The  PDA  budget  for  this  Ls  over 
$4,500,000. 

Yet  how  efficient  is  the  FDA?  In  1966 
they  examined  147  drugs  and  approved 
40  of  these.  In  1967  they  examined  ap- 
proximately 335  drugs  and  passfed  about 
100. 

Although  the  comparison  may  not  be 
completely  accurate,  in  1966  alone  the 
British  Dunlop  Committee  evaluated 
over  seven  times  the  number  of  new 
drugs  and  did  that  with  one-sixteenth 
the  number  of  staff  people.  That  makes 
the  British  system  approximately  112 
times  as  efficient  as  our  own. 

Furthermore,  the  British  are  getting 
safe  and  effective  new  drugs  and  medi- 
cines from  1  to  4  years  earlier  than  our 
American  people. 
This  must  be  changed. 
Our  FDA  bureaucracy  has  become  un- 
wieldy, oversized,  inefficient,  and  unable 
to  do  its  job.  Within  the  FDA  bureauc- 
racy there  are  over  15  ways  in  which 
new  drug  applications  can  be  classified 
and  processed. 

The  average  time  for  processing  an  ap- 
plication is  approaching  2  years.  And 
even  this  is  slowing  down.  Soon  it  may 
be  3,  5.  even  10  years  between  the  time 
a  new  drug  is  ready  for  evaluation  and 
the  time  it  is  finally  approved  for  use 
by  the  public  as  safe  and  effective. 

While  medical  devices  are  not  now 
covered  by  law.  the  PDA  has  been  using 
every  means  at  its  command  to  gain  con- 
trol over  them.  It  has  used  labeling 
provisions  in  present  law  to  try  and  en- 
compass therapeutic  and  diagnostic 
machinery. 

The  public  should  be  assured  that  new 
medical  devices  are  as  safe  £ind  effective 
as  the  drugs  they  use.  But  this  area  as 
well  as  that  of  new  drugs  should  be  re- 
moved from  FDA  jurisdiction  and  placed 
under  a  board  of  men  qualified  and  com- 
petent to  evaluate  such  medical  products 
in  medical  terms. 

The  PDA  should  retain  the  enforce- 
ment powers  that  it  was  given  originally. 
But  all  medical  decisions,  evaluations, 
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and  regulatory  powers  over  medical  prod- 
ucts should  be  removed  from  FDA 
domain. 

These  decisions  of  a  medical  and  scien- 
tific nature  should  be  handled  by  men 
with  outstanding  qualifications  in  the 
relevant  fields. 

I  would  like  to  present  at.  this  time 
the  provisions  of  my  bill  and  some  arti- 
cles citing  the  urgent  need  for  a  major 
overhaul  of  the  mechanism  for  evaluat- 
ing drugs  and  medical  products: 
A  Bill  To  Create  a  Federal  Medical  Evalua- 
tions Board 

PtTRPOSE 

To  provide  for  a  maximum  of  professional 
competence  and  swift,  thorough  review  In 
the  evaluation  of  medical  products,  so  that 
the  highest  standards  of  protection  for  the 
public  are  maintained,  yet  so  medical  prod- 
ucts which  have  shown  proven  efficacy  and 
safety  shall  be  made  avaUable  to  the  public 
without  undue  delay. 

To  centralize  and  upgrade  the  evaluation 
of  all  medical  products,  and  to  cut  down  the 
expense  of  overlapping  Jurisdictions  and 
duplicative  efforts  in  this  field. 

To  assure  all  medical  products  of  a  fair, 
swift,  and  highly  professional  evaluation  in 
terms  relevant  to  protection  of  the  pubUc. 

To  provide  for  an  independent  appeals 
mechanism  In  cases  where  there  may  be  an 
honest  dispute  over  the  safety  or  efficacy  of 
a  medical  product  or  a  decision  of  the  Board. 

To  separate  evaluation,  primarily  a  profes- 
sional scientific  and  clinical  judgment,  from 
enforcement  powers  In  the  regulation  of 
medical  products. 

To  establish  standards  for  the  evaluation 
of  medical  devices  in  terms  of  safety  and 
efficacy  (not,  now  provided  for  In  the  law)  for 
the  Increased  protection  of  the  pubUc. 

PROVIDES 

For  the  establishment  of  a  15  member  Fed- 
eral Medical  Evaluations  Board,  to  be  com- 
posed of  highly  qualified,  eminent  scientists, 
physicians  and  clinical  researchers,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

For  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  to  en- 
compsiss  evaluation  of  all  medical  producte, 
including  drugs,  antibiotics  and  medical  de- 
vices, and  regulatory  authority  over  the  same. 

For  the  appointment  by  the  Board  of  an 
Executive  Director  and  a  highly  competent 
medical  staff  to  aid  the  Board  In  Its  evalua- 
tions. 

For  the  use  by  the  Board  of  Advisory 
Panels  to  be  called  In  cases  where  the  Board 
may  deem  more  professional  expertise  is 
necessary  to  making  evaluative  judgment. 

For  the  mandatory  establishment  by  the 
Board  of  ad  hoc  Independent  Advisory  Ap- 
peals Panels  In  cases  where  there  may  be  a 
disagreement  over  the  decision  or  judgment 
of  the  Board. 

For  the  review  and  evaluation  of  medical 
devices,  both  diagnostic  and  therapeutic,  on 
the  basis  of  safety  and  efficacy. 

[From  Medical  World  News,  Feb.  17,  1967] 
New-Drug  Appbovals  Contintte  To  Declinx 

The  number  of  new  drugs  Introduced  in 
the  U.S.  during  1966  was  less  than  In  any  of 
the  previous  18  years.  This  decline  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  trend  that  has  been  observed 
for  the  past  nine  years.  Other  trends  noted 
during  this  period  include  the  Increased  time 
required  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  give  approval  to  new  drugs,  the  In- 
creasing number  of  new  drugs  being  mar- 
keted overseas  before  they  are  available  to 
physicians  In  this  country,  and  the  decline 
m  the  number  of  American  companies  that 
are  introducing  new  medicines. 

The  latest  new-product  survey,  made  by 
Paul  de  Haen,  pharmaceutical  industry  con- 
sultant, shows  that  the  number  of  prescrlp- 
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Dr.  Lasagna  also  had  mixed  words  for  drug 
companies. 

INVITED    CRmCISM 

He  said  drug  firms  asked  for  criticism  by 
their  "shoddy  i>erformance"  in  the  past, 
but.  in  part,  also  the  industry  has  probably 
suffered  from  resentment  at  the  pKjwer  and 
success  of  modem  drug  houses. 

"Not  only  have  drug  firms  made  tremen- 
dous profits  in  the  last  .20  years,  but  by  their 
advertising  and  'educational'  techniques. 
they  have  guided  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
a  way  which  is  galling  to  those  who  would 
like  to  see  such  guidance  in  the  hands  of 
groups  less  likely  to  have  a  bias  arising  out 
of  the  need  to  earn  money  for  stockholders." 

Dr.  Lasagna  heads  the  division  of  clinical 
pharmacology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine  in  Baltimore  and  is  as- 
sociate professor  of  medicine  and  of  pharma- 
cology. Presented  in  the  studio  of  WGBH- 
TV.  the  talk  was  taped  for  telecast  in  Febru- 
ary. 

All  lectures  in  the  series  will  be  shown  over 
Channel  2  Sundays  beginning  Feb.  5. 

New  Drugs:  The  Tortuous  Road  to  Ap- 
proval 
It  is  time  that  a  public  dialogue  should 
begin  again  with  regard  to  the  control  of 
investigation  into  the  usefulness  of  potential 
new  drugs.  These  controls  are  administered 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  under 
a  new  law  and  under  regulations  which  are 
not  always  Interpreted  so  that  the  public 
interest  Is  advanced.  If  these  regulations  are 
legally  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  law  should 
be  changed  in  some  respects  to  prevent  harm 
to  the  public  welfare.  Specifically,  there 
should  be  clear  recognition  of  the  differ- 
ence between  giving  clearance  for  sclentl&c 
studies  on  a  small  number  of  subjects  who 
voluntarily  elect  to  participate  in  the  study 
of  an  experimental  drug,  and  giving  sanction 
to  the  general  sale  and  use  of  a  new  drug. 
The  latter  deserves  great  caution  and  ex- 
haustive study  of  all  possible  ill  effects  be- 
cause of  the  much  wider  range  of  subjects 
and  conditions  of  use.  But  when  excessively 
elaborate  toxicity  studies  are  required  prior 
to  approval  of  limited  clinical  studies  of  a 
new  drug,  four  results  follow.  First,  there 
is  unfortunately  an  incomplete  correspond- 
ence in  some  cases  between  the  toxicity 
predicted  from  animal  tests  and  that  en- 
countered under  use  conditions.  Second, 
there  is  unjustified  delay  in  obtaining  a  use- 
ful product  if  the  drug  proves  to  be  valuable. 
Many  more  lives  may  be  lost  by  such  delay 
than  might  be  saved  by  excessive  caution. 
Third,  there  is  a  serious  diversion  and  there- 
fore a  waste  of  investigative  effort  in  making 
many  unnecessarily  complete  toxicity  studies 
if  it  turns  out,  as  it  most  frequently  does 
during  pilot  studies,  that  the  new  drugs 
are  not  actually  clinically  useful.  Fourth, 
many  competent  medical  scientists  have 
found  that  their  efforts  to  test  new  driigs 
are  hampered  by  the  FDA's  elaborate  re- 
strictions. 

Unfortunately,  Commissioner  Goddard  has 
not  been  able  to  recruit  a  full  complement 
of  scientifically  competent  and  experienced 
jDersonnel.  For  example,  two  persons  In  Im- 
mediate chEirge  of  decisions  affecting  the 
clinical  testing  of  cardiovascular  drugs  are 
not  members  of  the  relevant  scientific  society 
dealing  with  pharmacological  matters.  The 
society  in  question  is  not  an  honor  society. 
Any  modest  scientific  qualifications  would 
meet  the  requirements  for  membership.  If 
they  have  not  sought  to  Join,  they  betray  lack 
of  Interest  in  their  science. 

Dedication  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  real 
public  interest.  Furthermore,  the  stultifying 
effect  of  subconscious  preference  for  inac- 
tion rather  than  action  In  politically  sensi- 
tive decisions  frequently  paralyzes  public 
employees.  Errors  of  omission  are  easily 
glossed  over  as  compared  with  errors  of  com- 
mission. An  example  of  the  politically  gen- 
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erated  paralysis  was  described  by  John  c 
Pollard  of  the  University  of  Michigan  (Let- 
ters, 18  Nov.,  p.  844)  who  indicated  that  he 
found  It  impossible  to  continue  scientific 
studies  of  LSD.  An  example  of  general  bu- 
reaucratic preference  for  negative  rather 
than  positive  action  is  the  case  of  a  col- 
league who  was  for  more  than  3  months  re- 
fused permission  to  test  for  a  new  purpose 
a  potentially  life-saving  drug  which  had  al- 
ready been  used,  without  evidence  of  toxicity 
on  half  a  million  humans  in  other  countries 
for  a  different  purpose.  He  had  submitted 
a  great  deal  of  toxicity  data  but  still  more 
was  demanded.  It  happens  that  a  million  or 
more  persons  a  year  die  of  ventricular  fibril- 
lation, which  this  drug  might  prevent  in 
many  Instances. 

My  points  are  that:  (1)  The  public  in- 
terest demands  that  risks  of  Inaction  as  well 
as  of  action  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
decision-making  regarding  the  clinical  lest- 
ing  of  drugs.  (U)  The  FDA  should  use  more 
outside  civilian  consultant  committees  of 
highly  qualified  experts  rather  than  its  own 
staff  to  make  crucial  decisions  concerning 
testing  of  Important  new  drugs.  These  ex- 
p)erts,  while  not  full-time  employees  of  regu- 
latory agencies,  would  be  willing  to  serve 
their  turns  as  decision-making  consultants. 
The  responsibility  should  not  rest  entirely 
upon  hapless  civil  servants  whose  careers 
could  be  wrecked  by  an  unfortunate  positive 
decision,  but  will  never  be  injured  by  even 
worse  negative  decisions.  The  use  of  such 
civilian  panels  of  experts  has  many  prece- 
dents in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  (ill)  The 
FDA  should  exhaust  the  opportunities  for 
conference  with  parties  at  issue  to  attempt  to 
resolve  gray  areas  of  scientific  interpretation 
before  resorting  to  heavyhanded  and  pre- 
cipitate legal  action.  It  should  abandon  the 
practice  of  issuing  administrative  orders 
without  prior  offering  of  opportunity  for 
constructive  criticism.  The  order  of  30  Au- 
gust 1966  on  experimental  drugs  is  a  case  in 
point.  (Iv)  Congress  should  reinvestigate 
through  appropriate  committees  the  actual 
operation  of  the  new  drug  aspects  of  present 
laws  and  act  to  correct  any  defects  it  finds 
which  are  adverse  to  the  public  welfare. 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  write  laws  that 
would  Improperly  inhibit  research  on  new 
drugs  or  on  new  uses  of  old  drugs.  But  it 
has  written  laws  which,  in  their  effect,  do 
exactly  that. 

Maurice  B.  Visscher, 
Department  of  Physiology,  University  of 
Minnesota  Medical  School,  Minneapo- 
lis. 


(From  Headache,  January  1966] 

Back  to  the  Middle  Ages 
(By  Seymour  Diamond.  M.D.) 

No  one  can  condone  the  basic  dishonesty 
of  the  thalidomide  fiasco.  However,  one 
wrongful  act  by  a  member  of  the  drug  in- 
dustry cannot  and  should  not  set  off  a  series 
of  impediments  to  research  that  actually 
will  be  harmful  to  the  health  of  our  nation. 
I  am  not  referring  to  drugs  that  do  not  ma- 
terially infiuence  life  or  death,  ie..  a  con- 
traceptive drug.  What  I  am  referring  to  is 
existing,  life-saving  drugs  which  are  now  be- 
ing held  from  the  American  public. 

A  {KJtent  diuretic,  that  works  in  intrac- 
table pulmonary  edema  and  Irreversible  heart 
failure,  has  been  withheld  from  general  use 
for  months  because  of  unnecessary  red  tape. 
The  Federal  Drug  Authorities  have  insisted 
on  setting  the  standards  for  the  physician 
use  of  this  product.  Can  a  government  agency 
determine  and  set  up  rules  by  which  the  in- 
dividual physician  should  practice  medicine? 
Can  they  determine  by  regulation  the  sever- 
ity of  illness  and  situation  of  use  for  each 
individual  patient?  Is  not  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  itself  an  art  which  the  individ- 
ual physician  must  develop  for  himself?  He 
must  be  the  one  to  determine  the  type  of 
drug  to  use  on  each  individual  patient.  Isn't 
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government  control  going  too  far  when  they 
dictate  the  degree  of  the  Illness  governing  use 
of  the  drug?  Rather  the  FDA  should  limit 
Its  Jurisdiction.  It  should  provide  for  de- 
scriptive literature  to  accompany  any  phar- 
maceutical, carefully  listing  Its  actions,  side 
effects  and  contraindications. 

The  general  public  is  quickly  appraised  of 
the  side  effects  and  deleterious  effects  of  a 
product.  They  are  also  readily  familiarized 
with  unconventional  and  useless  projects 
even  though  these  are  rare  exceptions  In  re- 
sesirch. 

They  should  Instead  be  made  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  this  present  government 
policy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  stated 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  "that  the  con- 
sumers Interest  Is  the  American  Interest;  and 
in  guarding  this  Interest,  we  improve  the 
lives  of  the  people  in  our  nation."  Is  the  con- 
sumer, the  American  public,  really  being 
served  by  over-policing? 

The  wrong  perpetrated  by  the  horror  of 
Thalidomide  has  been  over-corrected  to  the 
extent  of  setting  our  drug  research  back  to 
the  middle  ages. 


[From  Medical  Tribune.  Aug.  14.  1967] 

Exclusive:  The  Future  of  FDA — 1 :  Need  for 
Reorganization  Found  in  New  Reappraisal 

(By  Joseph  D.  Cooper.  Ph.  D.) 

On  July  6,  1967.  in  Washington,  D.C..  before 
a  packed  audience  of  drug  industry  officials. 
Dr.  Dennis  Cahal,  medical  assessor  of  Brit- 
ain's Committee  on  Safety  of  Drugs,  ex- 
plained how  new  drugs  are  approved  in  his 
country.  He  told  a  fascinating  story  of  how 
some  really  tough  decision  making  goes  on 
Mi,-lthln  a  framework  of  regulation  that  is 
entirely  voluntary,  without  force  of  law. 
This  system,  he  said,  yields  final  decisions 
on  major  submissions — approvals,  of  course, 
because  the  others  are  withdrawn — usually 
within  three  months.  Minor  submissions  or 
supplemental  applications  are  disposed  of 
within  a  few  days.  The  work  of  his  perma- 
nent secretariat  is  done  by  nine  professionals 
and  16  auxiliaries  and  clericals.  The  com- 
mittee and  Its  three  subcommittees  meet 
once  a  month,  serving  without  pay. 

This  report  to  America  was  most  timely, 
because  at  this  very  moment  top  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  studying  what,  if  anything,  to 
do  about  the  future  organization  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  the  light 
of  plans  for  reorganizing  the  over-all  depart- 
ment along  Pentagon  lines  to  include  a  sub- 
sidiary Department  of  Health. 

Of  course.  Dr.  Cahal  had  much  more  to 
say,  not  relevant  to  this  discussion  of  FDA's 
future.  One  year  ago.  in  England,  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  ask  Dr.  Cahal  most  of  the  same 
questions  put  to  him  by  his  Washington  au- 
dience. The  essence  of  his  most  recent  re- 
marks can  t>e  found  in  the  articles  I  wrote 
for  Medical  Tribune  last  year  (August  22  to 
September  19.  1966) .  In  the  concluding  ar- 
ticle I  drew  inferences  for  the  future  orga- 
nisation of  the  FDA. 

Now,  one  year  later,  much  has  occurred 
In  the  United  States  with  implications  for 
the  FDA  future.  The  consumer  protection 
movement  has  become  stronger,  especially  in 
the  political  sector.  Both  the  FDA  and  in- 
dustry have  had  some  experience  In  dealing 
with  the  efficacy  review  panels  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council,  which  have  been  examining 
drugs  approved  by  the  FDA  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Kefauver-Harrls  Act  of  1962.  In- 
creasing attention  has  been  given  to  manu- 
facturing and  quality  controls  In  the  light 
of  the  national  debate  on  generic  prescrib- 
ing. The  country,  the  medical  profession, 
and  the  Industry  have  had  one  more  year  of 
reacting  to  the  dynamic  leadership  of  FDA 
Commissioner  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard,  who 
probably  introduced  more  change  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  drugs  within  the  past  year  and  a 
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half  than  his  predecessors  had  since  passage 
of  the  1938  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  open  dialogue.  The  fu- 
ture of  the  FDA  Is  not  a  matter  solely  for 
the  bureaucratic  and  political  Judgment  of 
the  elders  of  the  HEW  in  consultation  with 
key  members  of  the  Congress  and  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President.  For  one  thing. 
HEW  Is  now  a  party  at  interest  in  the  out- 
come of  FDA  decisions.  It  has  an  economic 
interest  In  the  approval  of  drugs  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficacy,  in  the  light  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  It 
has  a  program  interest  in  having  new  drugs — 
and  potentially  devices — approved  in  the 
light  of  Its  heavy  Investments  in  medical  re- 
search and  development. 

From  the  standpoint  of  practicing  physi- 
cians, it  has  never  been  more  timely  to  get 
into  the  debate,  for  upon  its  outcome  may 
depend  the  extent  to  which  professional 
medical  practices  are  to  be  centrally  dictated, 
covering  availability  and  choice  of  drugs  and 
determination  of  dosages. 

policies  should  aid  doctors 

To  put  this  discussion  into  perspective.  I 
suggest  that  the  value  of  anything  the  FDA 
does  in  the  drug  area,  as  well  as  how  it  is 
organized  and  staffed,  must  be  measured 
from  the  standpoint  of  how  doctors  are 
helped  or  hindered  in  their  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  are  concerned  here  mainly  with 
prescription  drugs,  whose  availabliUy  and 
use  are  controlled  for  the  patient  through  the 
medium  of  the  physician.  In  a  broad  sense, 
the  effectiveness  of  FDA  operations  should  be 
measured  in  terms  of  effect  upon  public 
health,  but  practically  this  might  be  an  exer- 
cise In  counting  angels  on  a  pinhead. 

How  do  we  know  whether  tougher  reviews 
of  ethical  drug  advertising  and  insistence 
upon  fair  balance  in  describing  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  a  drug  will  make 
any  or  much  difference  in  prescribing  prac- 
tices and  public  health?  How  do  we  know 
whether  prescribing  practices  will  be  altered 
or  Improved  by  Imposing  a  generic  name  on  a 
label  every  time  the  brand  name  is  used? 
How  do  we  know  whether  a  master  drug  com- 
pendium, kept  current  through  a  revision 
service  and  occupying  a  5-fot>t  shelf,  would 
help  or  hinder  a  physician  in  his  own  prac- 
tice of  medicine?  How  do  we  know  whether 
FDA's  Bureau  of  Medicine  is  overstaffed  or 
understaffed  or  whether  adding  more  people 
would  help  or  hinder  the  drug  review  process 
and  ultimately  help  or  hinder  the  physician 
in  his  care  of  patients?  And  so  on. 

Such  questions  may  have  t>een  asked  In 
the  past,  but  they  certainly  have  not  been 
answered.  The  fact  Is  that  no  one  knows  the 
answers.  From  a  political  standpoint  It  may 
not  be  important  to  know,  for  the  pyolltician 
may  be  concerned  only  with  assuring  a  con- 
stituency that  something  Is  being  done.  In 
this  regard,  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  accord  some  value,  in  planning 
its  organization,  to  the  illusion  of  accom- 
plishment. Whether  or  not  one  has  proof 
of  effective  action,  the  public  wants  to  know 
that  In  some  sensitive  area — as  with  drugs — 
its  government  Is  doing  something.  Thereby, 
if  something  goes  wrong,  someone  can  be 
held  accoimtable. 

more  growth  called  for 
Ever  since  its  creation  In  1906,  in  another 
form,  the  FDA  has  grown  by  addition  of  re- 
sponsibilities and  staff.  Always  the  question 
has  been:  What  must  be  done  to  strengthen 
the  FDA?  Present  projections  call  for  even 
more  growth.  While  Congress,  before  1962. 
occasionally  cut  back  on  FDA  appropriations 
for  purely  political  reasons,  no  one  seems  to 
have  asked  seriously  whether  we  could  have 
a  more  effective  FDA  through  cutting  back 
on  its  staff  ojjerations.  To  do  so  would,  of 
course,  call  for  major  reconstructions  of  phi- 
losophy and  technique.  It  is  at  least  worth 
considering,  and  I  so  propose.  In  a  crude  way 
of  putting  it,  one  can  obstruct  the  progress 
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of  the  meal  by  having  too  many  function- 
aries in  the  kitchen,  all  doing  seemingly 
worth-while  things. 

In  my  articles  last  year  I  said  that  the 
FDA  is  an  anachronism  in  an  age  of  science. 
New  concepts  of  organization  and  decision 
malting  are  needed.  The  FDA  cannot  really 
be  strengthened  from  within.  It  cannot  as- 
semble within  its  own  walls  the  technical 
competence  needed  to  make  Judgments  on 
Today's  drugs,  let  alone  the  much  more  com- 
plex products  it  will  be  called  upon  to  review 
in  the  future.  The  fact  is  that  the  greatest 
competence  Is  to  be  found  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  major  drug  companies  and  leading 
medical  schools.  The  FDA  does  occasionally 
attract  competent  people,  but  they  do  not 
stay.  Many  Join  for  reasons  of  convenience 
in  the  absence  of  other  alternatives.  The 
FDA  does  not  offer  an  atmosphere  of  career 
ladder  for  creative  advancement  and  recog- 
nition in  the  various  areas  of  scientific  and 
clinical  judgment  in  which  it  desperately 
needs  expertise.  Whatever  else  might  be  done 
to  improve  FDA  organization,  the  upgrad- 
ing of  Its  scientific  posture  is  a  must. 

I  From  Medical  Tribune.  Aug.  17,  19671 
Exclusive:  The  Future  or  FDA — II:  A  Sin- 
gle Drug  Agency  Urged  Utilizing  Refer- 
ence Panels 

(By  Joseph  D.  Cooper,  Ph.  D.) 
In  reviewing  my  conclusions  concerning 
the  organization  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration published  in  Medical  Tribune 
last  year,  I  find  little  to  change,  other  than 
to  add  and  explain.  The  comments  which 
follow  are  based  on  interactions  alter  pub- 
lication and  on  discussions  held  since  then 
with  scores  of  authoriites. 

The  first  problem  to  be  faced  .is  that  of 
scope.  Should  there  continue  to  be  a  single 
agency  with  responsibility  for  regulating 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances, with  the  possible  addition  of  medi- 
cal devices?  Are  these  still  a  homogeneous 
assortment  requiring  common  direction,  or 
liave  we  reached  a  stage  of  scope  and  sophis- 
tication in  the  medical  area  which  requires 
that  it  be  separated  out  for  independent 
attention? 

The  time  is  perhaps  ripe  for  change  by 
both  exclusion  and  inclusion.  The  main  dis- 
tinguishing feature  between  prescription 
drugs  and  all  the  other  objects  of  current 
FDA  control  Is  the  intermediary  role  of  the 
physician,  who  is  FDA's  main  client.  The 
counting  of  rat  droppings  in  grain  elevators, 
the  checking  of  weight  fill  in  cereal  boxes, 
the  labeling  of  the  potential  hazards  of  tear- 
gas  guns,  and  the  control  of  food  and  color 
additives,  among  other  duties,  all  call  for 
different  Judgmental  processes. 

The  scope  of  a  Federal  drug  agency  should 
include  only  drugs  and  biologicals  now  un- 
der the  control  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Division  of  Biologies  Standards.  (No 
such  transfer  should  be  made,  however,  un- 
less other  upgrading  proposals  are  adopted 
to  assiire  maintenance  of  a  viable  scientific 
environment  for  DBS.)  If  over-the-counter 
drugs  are  kept  in-ithin  the  scope  of  the  Fed- 
eral drug  agency — for  they  need  not  be — 
then  it  should  be  complete.  Including  the 
transfer  out  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
of  responsibility  for  policing  advertising  of 
generally  available  drug  products. 

Nondrug  responsibilities  could  go  Into  an 
environmental  health  agency,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  foods,  which  might  also  be 
so  disposed  or  might  be  reassigned  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  Important  point  is  that  drug  respon- 
sibilities alone  are  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  warrant  the  full-time  attention  of  the 
over-all  drug  authority.  I  wonder  if  the  pub- 
lic even  thinks  oi  food  when  it  idenUfies  with 
the  FDA.  whose  news  headlines  predominate 
in  the  drug  area  almost  exclusively  and 
whose  Congressional  Investigations  are  slm- 
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llarly  skewed.  Instead  oX  bureaucratic  growth, 
I  propoee  bureaucratic  devolution. 

This  proposal  might  not  accord  with  aa- 
plratlons  In  sotne  circles  for  an  expanded 
structure  of  cobsiimer  protection.  Without 
detracting  from  the  Importance  of  the  latter, 
I  suggest  the  difficulty  of  housing  all  con- 
sumer-protectloci  activities  under  one  roof, 
for  they  are  dlsemlnated  among  many  dif- 
ferent Federal  departments  and  agencies.  Nor 
does  It  necessarily  follow  that  all  consumer- 
oriented  activities  within  HEW  need  be  un- 
der Integrated  direction.  AgtUn,  the  drug  sit- 
uation Is  dlffenent  because  of  Its  Involye- 
ment  of  the  whole  medlcal-sclentlflc  com- 
munity In  addition  to  the  existence  of  the 
physician  as  Intermediary  client. 

SHOtTLo  rctJcnoN  indkrxnt)m«ti.t 
Ideally,  the  c|rug  agency  should  be  com- 
pletely divorced  from  the  Interested  Influence 
of  HEW,  funclilonlng  as  an  Independent 
agency.  This  woiuld  minimize  the  possibility 
of  political  interference  with  aspects  of  the 
prc^esslonal  practice  of  medicine,  apart  from 
influences  on  its  organization  stemming  from 
various  Public  Bealth  Service  programs  in 
addition  to  Me<|lcare  and  Medicaid. 

All  .agencies  cannot  be  Independent,  how- 
ever, po.sin  alternative  would  be  to  accord 
the  drug  agency  b  semlautonomous  status,  as 
was  done  In  BrlQain.  When  its  Committee  on 
Safety  of  Drugs  ^as  created,  the  Government 
decided  for  abofit  the  same  reasons  given 
above  that  it  wtuld  avoid  influencing  drug 
decisions  In  vlewt  of  the  economic  leverage  of 
the  Ministry  of  fiealth.  The  latter,  therefore, 
merely  provides  jsecretariat  support.  It  does 
not  enter  Into  decision  making  in  any  way. 
Whatever  the]  arrangement,  I  return  to 
the  organization  format  proposed  In  my 
earlier  articles.  iThe  drug  agency  would  be 
headed  by  a  b<4ard  of  commissioners  who 
could  be  full-  6r  part-time  (although  Ite 
chairman  shoulti  probably  be  full-time), 
whose  memberslUp  would  be  drawn  from 
medical  sclentlsti,  medical  practitioners,  and 
social  scientists.  iThe  commissioners  would  be 
appointed  by  th>  President,  without  Senate 
conflrmatlon,  frt>m  among  nominees  pro- 
posed by  accredlied  professional  bodies.  The 
commissioners  wlould  establish  policies  and 
standards.  Issue  regulations,  take  appeals  on 
decisions  of  adWsory  panels,  appoint  an 
agency  admlnistmtor,  and  evaluate  staff  per- 
formance generally. 

Actually,  decision  making  on  professional 
matters,  includliig  new-drug  applications, 
would  be  vested  In  reference  panels  which 
would  operate  sotnewhat  along  the  same  line 
as  NIH  study  seitlons.  To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, these  mi^t  be  organized  along  ther- 
apeutic specialty]  lines.  Membership  of  the 
reference  panels  Would  be  nominated  to  the 
Board  of  Comi^issioners  by  professional 
bodies.  Their  qualiflcatlons  would  be  investi- 
gated and  submitted  to  the  bojird  by  Its  own 
I  wotild  be  Independent  of 
.  The  decisions  of  the  pan- 
els would  be  putjUshed  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  would  automatically  become  bind- 
ing linless  appealed  by  any  aggrieved  party 
at  Interest,  as  administratively  defined.  In- 
cluding the  administrator,  the  latter  on  ad- 
vice of  the  Bureaiu  of  Medicine.  The  bureau 
would  provide  w^k-up  services  for  the  pan- 
els. It  would  alsd  dispose  of  minor  submis- 
sions, under  delegation,  when  these  would 
not  have  to  go  Jorward  to  the  fiUl  panels. 
The  last  Is  an  Im^rtant  point.  The  FDA  has 
not  made  any  distinctions  in  Its  published 
statistics  as  to  mjnor  submissions  and  major 
new  submlsslons4-which  call  for,  or  should 
receive,  entirely  different  processing. 


secretariat,  whici 
the  admlnlstratoi 


VBSTIBtTLE    PERIOD    SUGGESTED 

In  the  work-u^  of  cases,  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine,  cut  loo60  from  the  legallstics  which 
now  so  heavily  dominate  proceedings,  would 
put  them  through  an  initial  vestibule  period, 
during  which  lnf<  rmal  conferences  would  be 
held  with  manufacturers  to  asstire  that  all 
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needed  information  for  prompt  decision  mak- 
ing has  been  submitted.  Such  informal  re- 
views should  be  without  commitment  to  any 
parties,  both  as  a  means  of  speeding  the 
movement  of  the  file  and  as  assurance  that 
the  Government  would  still  be  free  to  request 
additional  data  submissions. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  present  regu- 
latory setup,  which  Is  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest, is  the  arms-length  dealing  of  two  ad- 
versaries, warily  seeking  to  catch  or  evade 
the  other,  with  respective  legal  resources  in 
depth.  The  public  pays  for  this  through  In- 
creased costs  on  both  sides  as  well  as  through 
deprivation  of  the  use  of  occasionally  im- 
portant drugs.  The  probability  of  correcting 
this  Is  not  very  great  under  present  proce- 
dural arrangements.  Some  Ug  change  is 
needed,  such  as  the  reorganization  proposed 
here  or  a  new  regulatory  plUllaophy,  or  both. 
I  choose  both. 

Furthermore,  the  approval  of  new  drugs 
must  be  Unked  more  closely  to  the  stages  of 
clinical  experience.  The  approval  of  a  new- 
drug  application  is  presently  a  formal  gesture 
subject  to  revocation  In  the  event  of  bad  con- 
duct reports.  Approval  must  stUl  be  regarded 
as  an  important  action,  not  lightly  retrieved, 
but  the  emphasis  should  be  on  tentative  ap- 
provals at  the  earliest  stages  of  clinical  trial, 
broadening  out  progressively  in  line  with 
clinical  experience,  properly  monitored  and 
reported. 

The  use  of  reference  panels  will  provide  a 
buffer  zone  In  the  relationslilps  between  gov- 
ernment and  ind\istry.  Presently,  drug  com- 
panies avoid  any  open,  critical  expression  for 
fear  of  reprisal. 

(Prom  Medical  Tribune.  Aug.  21,  1967] 
Exclusive:   The  Futube  of  PDA — III:   Best 
Control  or  Drugs  Seen  bt  Licensed  Self- 
Reoulation 

(By  Joseph  D.  Cooper,  Ph.  D.) 
One  major  cliange  in  regulatory  philosophy 
for  the  Government's  drug  agency  would  be 
a  real  commitment  to  maximum  self-admln- 
Istratlon  by  Industry,  with  Federal  monitor- 
ing at  key  leverage  points.  In  fact,  except  for 
obtaining  approvals  every  time  anything  at 
all  Is  changed,  no  matter  how  inconsequen- 
tial, the  drug  Industry  already  operates  on 
a  self -administering  basis.  The  FDA  Is  so 
thinly  spread  on  plant  inspections  and  qual- 
ity controls  as  to  be  only  slightly  more  than 
symbolic.  This  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  it 
makes  use  of  snoop- and -swoop  tactics,  rein- 
forced with  threats  of  crlmlxial  proceedings 
In  the  best  (or  worst)  style  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency. 

FDA  Commissioner  James  L.  Goddard  said 
it  would  cost  •90.000,000  for  batch  certifica- 
tion of  ethical  drug  products  of  all  kinds, 
while  continuous  plant  insp>ectlon  would  add 
another  »30.00O,0OO-*50,0OO,0OO.  I  think  his 
staff  underestimated  badly.  One  of  the  big- 
gest problems,  anyway,  would  be  to  find  the 
Inspectors,  whose  training,  directly  or  In- 
directly, would  have  to  come  from  the  drug 
compeinles  themselves.  Even  surmounting 
this  difficulty,  the  task  could  probably  be 
done  more  effectively  and  less  expensively  by 
putting  more  respKinsibUlty  on  drug  com- 
panies through  a  licensing  system. 

Bach  company  would  have  to  demonstrate 
Its  ability  to  produce  products  of  specific 
categories  whose  quality  would  be  reliably 
assured.  Plant  facilities  would  be  Inspected. 
The  adequacy  of  quality  control  procedures 
would  be  reviewed.  Independence  of  the 
quality  control  function  would  be  verified. 
A  qualified  producer  wotild  be  licensed  for 
his  capiabilities.  A  qualified  research,  devel- 
opment, and  production  facility  would  be 
given  a  broader  certification. 

Such  licenses  would  not  relieve  companies 
of  making  defined  types  of  new-drug  sub- 
missions, but  they  could  be  given  more 
latitude  for  making  minor  changes,  subject 
to  simultaneous  filing  and  to  post-audit.  U- 
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censees  would  be  obliged  to  keep  their  own 
batch  test  records,  which  would  accord  with 
good  industrial  practice.  The  drug  agency 
would  continue  to  make  independent  checks 
but  these  could  be  made  .-nore  selectively 
and  with  greater  sophistication.  The  power 
of  this  method  of  control  lies  in  the  fear  of 
the  company  that  part  or  all  of  its  license 
might  be  revoked  either  for  willful  violation 
or  for  consisrtent  deviation  from  standard. 

This  concept  of  self-regulation  is  not  new 
or  unique.  The  Division  of  Biologies  Stand- 
ards  operates  through  a  licensing  system  for 
vaccines  and  other  biologies.  I  had  personal 
acquaintance  with  a  system  I  once  designed 
as  a  regulatory  official  in  another  area.  Com- 
missioner Goddard  has  asserted  he  is  in 
favor  of  this  licensing  approach  but  fears 
many  or  most  drug  companies  are  not  yet 
willing  or  able  to  embrace  the  concept. 

He  told  me  he  is  willing  to  trade  off  free- 
dom of  action  on  minor  matters  which  now 
require  prior  approval  for  licensed  or  certi- 
ficated companies  under  such  a  contem- 
plated system.  This  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  recent  statements  by  the  Commissioner 
on  self-regulation  in  which  he  merely  ad- 
vised drug  companies  to  do  voluntarily  that 
which  his  inspectors  would  subsequently 
check  on,  without  any  changes  in  the  pres- 
ently oppressive  prior  approval  system. 

HOW    MUCH    CONTROL    IS    NEEDED? 

Another  philosophical  question  to  be  faced 
is:  How  much  control  is  needed  to  assure 
effective  control?  For  each  additional  meas- 
Mie  of  control  added,  does  the  taxpayer 
eqtiivalent  benefit?  Some  p>eople  suggest 
that  computers  can  be  used  to  facilitate  con- 
trol. Would  this  be  more  effective  from  a 
qualitative  standpoint?  If  not,  would  It  be 
more  expensive?  Do  mountains  of  data  in 
support  of  new-drug  applications  better  en- 
able reviewing  officers  to  ascertain  whether 
proper  toxicity  and  efficacy  studies  have 
been  made,  or  does  superabundance  obscure 
significance? 

In  other  words,  does  the  insistence  of  the 
FDA  on  more  and  more  data  lead  to  more 
rational  decision  making,  or  does  it  merely 
establish  that  a  bureaucracy  has  not  been 
remiss  In  covering  every  contingency?  What 
we  must  not  overlook  is  that  control  costs 
money  for  the  drug  company  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  costs  are  ultimately  passed 
on  directly  to  drug  users  and  indirectly  to 
all  taxpayers. 

Such  questions  are  aimed  at  a  larger  phe- 
nomenon of  bureaucracy  from  which  the 
FDA  Is  singularly  not  exempt.  Bureaucratic 
regulation  tends  to  acquire  an  elegance  of 
its  own — a  baroque  elegance.  It  propels  into 
the  future  the  protective  devices  engineered 
to  assure  that  mishaps  encountered  in  the 
past  are  not  repeated,  regardless  of  proba- 
bility. Rules,  regulations,  record  keeping, 
and  reporting  requirements  grow  like 
barnacles  on  the  hull  of  a  slilp,  slowing  its 
passage  amd  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  Jour- 
ney. I 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  control  is  nec- 
essary, and  with  control  go  regulations  and 
paper  work.  The  question  Is,  how  much? 
The  FDA  must  be  called  upon  to  demon- 
strate a  cost/benefit  relationship  in  Its  con- 
trol processes.  More  critically,  how  much  real 
difference  will  a  measure  of  control  make  In 
how  the  doctor  prescribes  and  administers 
drugs?  Tangibly  and  practically,  how  is  the 
patient  to  be  benefited? 

COMPENDIUM    PROPOSED 

This  brings  up  the  matter  of  central  dic- 
tum on  prescribing  ptractice.  Commiseloner 
Goddard  acknowledges  that  package  inserts 
are  rarely  seen  by  physicians  and  that,  any- 
way, they  are  finely  printed  on  Bible  paper. 
He  proposes,  instead,  the  publication  of  an 
all-embracing  compendium  that  would  con- 
tain what  are  now  the  p>ackage  inserts  for 
all  drugs,  covering  indications,  contraindi- 
cations,  side   effects,   pharmacologic  action. 
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etc.  Officially  recognized  dosages  would  be 
included.  Physicians  could  deviate  from 
these  under  special  procedures  and  at  their 
own  risk.  The  movement  in  this  direction  is 
bureaucratic,  logic,  which  formalizes  cur- 
rent Judgment  as  to  the  handling  of  modali- 
ties. Judgments  arbitrated  by  bureaucratic 
physicians. 

Conceivably,  this  might  assure  rational 
therapy  from  a  statistical  standpoint.  As  an 
occasional  patient,  however,  I  would  prefer 
that  my  physician  have  maximum  latitude 
In  prescribing  in  the  light  of  my  own  medi- 
cal liistory,  conditioned  by  the  uniqueness 
of  my  current  clrciunstancee.  More  broadly, 
for  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  question  Is 
whether  rulel>ook  medicine  is  to  supersede 
professional  Judgment.  Does  the  FDA  now 
believe  medicine  has  reached  a  state  of  being 
more  science  than  art?  How  wonderful  that 
would  be! 

Besides,  does  anyone  familiar  with  rule- 
book  systems  believe  a  massive  comi>endlum 
would  be  read  and  used?  Here  again  the 
system's  wish  and  assertion  must  be  put  to 
human  engineering  teats. 

The  proposals  for  reorganization  and  self- 
regulation  would  both  require  and  make 
possible  an  upgrading  in  professional  capa- 
bilities of  the  drug  agency  and  in  manage- 
ment perspectives  of  drug  companies.  The 
FDA  successor  should  liave  its  own  intra- 
mural staff  engaged  in  pharmacologic,  toxi- 
cologic, and  other  biochemical  researches.  In 
parallel,  the  drug  agency  should  be  the  fund- 
ing source  of  the  pharmacology-toxicology 
centers  now  under  grant  from  the  National 
Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences.  To- 
gether with  the  transferred-m  Division  of 
Biologies  Standards  these  associated  activi- 
ties would  constitute  a  critical  mass  of  cre- 
ative endeavor,  attracting  to  it  and  infiuenc- 
Ing  biomedical  scientists  of  promise  and 
stature.  Rotating  fellowships  could  also  be 
provided  as  a  means  of  extending  the  inputs 
and  outputs  of  such  a  science  center. 

PUBLIC    INSPECTION    URGED 

Of  course,  these  scientists  would  have  to  be 
Insulated  from  the  poUce-orlented  functions 
of  the  drug  agency.  These,  too,  should  have 
their  orientations  converted  more  construc- 
tively. Also,  the  affairs  of  the  drug  agency 
should  t>e  open  for  closer  public  Inspection, 
as  with  other  regrulatory  agencies.  The  PDA 
tags  practically  everything  as  being  secret, 
for  reasons  of  protecting  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionships, trade  secrets,  and  privileged  ad- 
ministrative information.  Each  of  these  has  a 
validity  factor,  but  the  FDA  does  not  men- 
tion its  dominant  concern  that  its  own  falli- 
bilities not  be  held  open  to  public  view. 

The  drug  Industry  has  been  going  through 
its  own  stages  of  maturation  and  in  many  re- 
spects has  advanced  its  standards  and  capa- 
bilities at  a  faster  pace  than  has  the  FDA. 
The  industry  as  it  now  exists  is  relatively 
young,  dating  mainly  from  World  War  II 
production  expansion  and  the  therapeutic 
explosion  following  immediately  thereafter. 
It  has  lagged  somewhat — but  not  uniformly 
so — in  putting  at  Its  helm  a  professional 
management  leadership.  It  needs  to  accord  a 
heavier  weight  in  top-management  decision- 
making processes  to  medlcal-sclentlflc  Judg- 
ments than  to  those  of  marketing  and  legal 
departments,  although  their  Inputs  must 
necessarily  also  find  proper  place. 

In  many  respects,  forces  in  being  in  the 
drug  industry  are  moving  it  to  an  ever 
higher  level  of  scientific  sophistication.  The 
PDA  will  thereby  he  under  challenge  to  keep 
pace  if  it  is  not  to  stultify  industrial  creative 
processes.  Recent  developments,  such  as  ee- 
tablisliment  of  the  Syntex  research  center 
and  the  Roche  Institute  of  Molecular  Biology, 
will  be  taking  drug  industry  scientists  far 
out  onto  the  creative  frontiers  of  medicine. 
This  trend  may  be  accelerated  by  parallel 
trends  toward  oligopoly,  under  which  a  few 
major    companies    will    account    for    most 
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pharmaceutical  activity.  It  is  a  trend  not 
unique  to  the  drug  industry.  After  World 
War  n  there  were  some  450  luggage  com- 
panies in  the  United  States.  Currently  there 
are  alx>ut  160.  Of  these,  from  five  to  10  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  business.  And  so  it  has 
l>een  going  in  other  industries.  These  trends 
liave  implications  also  for  regulatory  control 
processes. 

Finally,  although  I  counsel  the  need  for 
pluralistic  mechanisms  of  scientific  decision 
making,  situated  mainly  outside  of  the  drug 
agency,  where  knowledge  is  concentrated,  I 
do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  need  for  ag- 
gressive administrative  leadership.  Boards, 
commissions,  and  panels  do  not  easily  pro- 
vide coherent  leadership  and  direction.  To 
the  adminUtrator  of  the  drug  agency  would 
be  given  most  of  the  responsibility  he  now 
has.  Little  would  l>e  taken  from  him.  In  fact, 
through  his  Increased  use  of  extramural  ad- 
visory bodies.  Commissioner  Goddard  has  al- 
ready ceded  de  facto  decision  making.  How 
could  he  really  overrule  the  Judgments  of  the 
peers  of  the  realm  empaneled  by  the  august 
National  Academy  of  Sciences — National  Re- 
search Council? 

Dr.  Goddard  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
most  dynamic  of  Pood  and  Drug  Commis- 
sioners in  history.  He  has  drawn  both  praise 
and  criticism.  Considering  the  tasks  and 
organization  he  inherited,  he  has  made  re- 
markable progress  in  restructuring  FDA's 
processes.  Without  doubt,  the  public  was  in 
the  mood  for  a  "man  of  the  hoixr"  who  would 
be  active  as  well  as  expressive.  Anyone  who 
surveys  the  scene  dispassionately  must  con- 
clude that  the  country  needed  a  Goddard, 
at  least  lor  a  wtille.  and  will  be  better  off 
for  the  experience.  In  the  longer  reach  of 
public  affairs  and  of  trends  in  medical  prac- 
tice and  organization,  however,  the  concen- 
tration of  too  much  power  over  the  rules 
of  medicine  in  a  single  person  is  to  be 
avoided. 

While  I  have  presented  these  notions  as 
personal  observations  and  proposals,  they 
stem  from  my  own  dialogues  with  people 
whose  experiences  aie  infinitely  broader  and 
deeper  than  mine  in  their  respective  areas. 
What  is  so  urgently  needed  now  is  open, 
constructive  dialogue  on  a  much  greater 
scale,  to  bring  out  differing  ideas  and  at  least 
some  consensus. 

[Prom  the  Hospital  Tribune,  July  29,  1968) 
The  End  and  the  Means 

You  can  measure  a  wall's  dimensions  by 
shooting  mlssUes  at  it.  The  end  point  is  the 
destruction  of  the  wall,  and  there  is  a  real, 
if  approximate,  correspondence  between  the 
tliree  dimensions  of  the  wall  and  the  num- 
ber of  projectiles  it  takes  to  raze  It.  But  if 
you  wind  up  knowing  Its  size,  you  do  not 
wind  up  with  a  wall.  The  end  may  or  may 
not  Justify  the  means,  but  the  means  can- 
not usefully  be  chosen  without  evaluating 
the  end  to  be  achieved. 

When  Dr.  Louis  Lasagna,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  and  of  Pharmacology  and 
Experimental  Therapeutics  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  spoke  on  pharmaceutical 
communications  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Marketing  Association  he  in  effect 
discussed  the  ends  sought  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  a  number  of  Its  regu- 
lations and  the  means  utilized  to  actiieve 
them.  It  was  Dr.  Lasagna's  opinion  that  the 
large  amount  of  detailed  data  required  by 
the  FDA  regulations  for  drug  advertising  may 
be  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  regulations. 
The  "excessive"  information  required  In 
pharmaceutical  ads  is  harder  to  grasp  and 
retain,  said  Dr.  Lasagna,  than  data  conveyed 
briefly  and  may  serve  to  confuse  rather  than 
to  enlighten.  We  take  It  that  Dr.  Lasagna  was 
referring  to  the  "brief  summary,"  required  by 
Congress,  relating  to  side  effects,  contraindi- 
cations, and  effectiveness  of  a  drug. 

The  Congressman  responsible  for  this  sec- 
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tion  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1962  said 
that  he  wanted  "to  see  to  it  that  information 
in  capsule  form  goes  to  doctors  in  connec- 
tion with  the  advertising."  He  cited  as  an 
example  a  drug  with  severe  side  effects  per- 
mitted to  go  on  the  market  with  the  re- 
quirement that  these  side  effects  be  listed. 
They  were  covered,  he  pointed  out,  "In  about 
six  lines,  about  six  words  across." 

But  if  this  is  what  the  Congressman 
sought  to  accomplish.  It  was  expanded  far 
beyond  his  Intent  by  the  FDA.  Shakespeare 
in  a  somewhat  different  context  spoke  about 
"wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess."  We  think 
a  comment  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  is 
even  more  applicable.  That  poet  said,  "Every 
reform,  however  necessary,  will  by  weak 
minds  be  carried  to  an  excess,  tliat  itself 
will  need  reforming."  Coleridge  made  this 
statement  in  1817,  but  poets  have  a  knack 
for  putting  their  fingers  on  imperishable 
truths. 


A    HOME    EMERGENCY    GUIDE    TO 
SAVE  LIVES 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  in 
our  country  a  life  is  lost  or  a  person  crip- 
pled for  life  for  lack  of  some  simple, 
easily  obtained  knowledge  on  how  to 
react  to  a  medical  emergeiicy.  For  this 
reason,  a  home  emergency  guide  is  ut- 
terly essential.  One  way  to  fill  this  need 
is  to  make  available  to  constituents  such 
a  home  emergency  guide.  Its  text  should 
be  readable  and  it  must  lay  out  for  the 
person  in  danger  how  to  react  to  basic 
emergencies. 

I  have  provided  such  a  pamphlet  to  the 
people  of  the  13th  Congressional  District, 
and  include  its  text  here: 

EMEaOENCY    TELEPHONE    DIRECTORY 

Dear  Neighbor:  I  believe  that  emergency 
information  should  be  available  to  everyone. 
I  liave  compiled  this  guide  which  includes 
telephone  numbers,  first  aid  instruction,  and 
emergency  behavior. 

This  booklet  doesn't  cover  all  possible  con- 
tingencies, but  I  think  if  you  keep  it  close 
at  hand,  near  the  phone,  you  will  be  ready  to 
meet  most  emergencies  calmly,  quickly  and 
capably. 

This  first  aid  guide  in  no  way  replaces  a 
doctor's  care.  In  all  cases  your  first  move 
should  be  to  contact  a  doctor  or  the  police. 

BERTRAM   L.  PODELL, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Police:  Emergency,  911;  Headquarters, 
625^400. 

Fire:  On  the  street:  Pull  lever  at  the  near- 
est fire  alarm  t)ox.  Stay  by  the  fire  alarm  box 
to  direct  firemen  to  the  fire. 

Ambulance,  911. 

Poison:  Pelson  Control  Center.  566-8020. 

HosplUls:  Brookdale  Hospital,  Linden 
Boulevard  &  Rockaway  Parkway,  495-6800; 
Caledonian  Hospital,  10  St.  Pauls  Place, 
469-1000;  Community  Hospital  of  Brooklyn, 
2525  Kings  Highway,  252-2600:  Kings  High- 
way Hospital,  3201  Kings  Highway,  252-3000; 
Malmonldes  Medical  Center.  4802  lOth-^Ave- 
nue.  853-1200;  Coney  Island  Hospital,  Ocean 
&  Shore  Parkways.  743^100;  Kings  County 
Hospital.  451  Clarkson  Avenue.  462-4000. 

Dental  Emergency:  NE  8-0400. 

All  Night  Pharmacy:  Neergaard  Pharmacy, 
454  5  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  SO  8-0600. 

Animals:  ASPCA,  TR  5-9580;  Dog  Bites, 
566-7106. 

This  guide  is  no  suDstitute  for  your  doctor  I 
Don't  hesitate  to  caU  him. 
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Telephone  nun  ber  of  your  personal  pbysi- 
clan  — . 

Congressional  cfflce,  1507  Ave.  M.  336-7575. 

MOUTH-TO-MptTTH    RTSCTJE    BREATHING 

The  following  are  the  Red  Cross  direc- 
tions for  Mouth  tt  Mouth  Rescue  Breathing: 

Turn  victim  onihls  back. 

t.  Wipe  out  victim's  mouth  quickly.  Turn 
his  head  to  the  side.  Use  your  fingers  to  get 
rid  of  mucus,  focicl,  sand,  and  other  matter. 

2.  Straighten  victim's  head  and  tilt  back 
so  that  chin  polnu  up.  F»u8h  or  pull  his  Jaw 
up  Into  Jutting  [out  position  to  keep  his 
tongue  from  blocking  air  passage.  This  posi- 
tion Is  essential  ftir  keeping  the  air  passage 
open  throughout  tjhe  procedure. 

3  Place  your  i^outh  tightly  over  victim's 
mouth  and  plnchj  nostrils  closed  to  prevent 
air  leakage.  For  ajchlld,  cover  both  nose  and 
mouth  tightly  with  your  mouth.  (Breathing 
through  handkerchief  or  cloth  placed  over 
victim's  mouth  o#  nose  will  not  greatly  af- 
fect the  exchange  pf  air.) 

4.  Breathe  Into  victim's  mouth  or  nose 
until  you  see  hl^  chest  rise.  (Air  may  be 
blown  through  victim's  teeth,  even  though 
they  may  be  clenched.) 

5.  Remove  your! mouth  and  listen  for  the 
sound  of-  returning  edi.  If  there  Is  no  ex- 
change,. *echeck  Jbw  and  head  position.  If 
you  still  do  not  gei  air  exchange,  turn  victim 
on  side  and  slap  h|m  on  back  between  shoul- 
der blades  to  dlsloCge  matter  that  may  be  In 
throat.  Again,  wlpfl  his  mouth  to  remove  for- 
eign matter 

6.  Repeat  breathing,  removing  mouth  each 
time  to  allow  for  escape  of  air.  For  an  adult 

times  per  minute.  For  a 
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breathe   about   12 


child,  take  relatlvdy  shallow  breaths,  about 


20     per     minute 


breathes  for  hlmse;f 

TREATMENT    FOR   POISONING 

Poisoning  treatra  ent  must  be  administered 
immediately.  Consult  label  on  packaging  for 
antidote.  Call  doct<  r.  police  or  pwlson  control 
center  for  Instructlpns. 

poisoning  there  are  two 
(1)    to  expell  the  poison 


In  treatment  of 
primary  concerns 


Continue     until     victim 


see   15:   rubbing,  see 


ethyl  alcohol  or  ethylene 
methyl  alcohol,  see  15. 


from  the  body  thrc  ugh  vomiting  where  poe 
slble.  (2)  to  protect  body  passages  from  harm 
through  neutrallza  Ion  of  chemical 

foisona 

Acids,  see  16 

Alcohol:    Denatu^d 
10:  wood,  see  15 

Ammonia  (Household),  see  13 

Antifreeze:  with 
glycol,  see  10;  with ^. 

Bleech  (Chlorine)},  see  17 

Camphor,  see  1. 

Carbon  Monoxldei  see  18. 

Cleaning  Fluids  (carbon  tet.  types),  see  9. 

Disinfectant:  wttti  chlorine,  see  17;  with 
carbolic  acid,  see  12. 

Fluorescent  Tube  Powder,  see  1. 

Food  Poisoning,  s^e  3. 

Gasoline,  see  19. 

Insect  &  Rat  Polsina:  arsenic,  see  21;  DDT. 
see  3;  phosphorus,  see  8;  sodium  fluoride  see 
20.  I 

Iodine  Tincture,  sfee  11. 
Kerosene,  see  19 
Lye,  see  13. 

Miwhrooms  (Poisonous) ,  see  3. 
on  of  Wlntergreer .  see  10. 
Paint  (Lead),  see  !:. 
Solvents,  see  19. 
Turpentine,  see  3. 
Washing  Soda,  see  13. 

Ov  !rdo3es 
Alcohol  (Liquors),  see  10. 
Aspirin,  see  10. 
Barbiturates,  see  5, 
Bromides,  see  3. 
Codeine,  see  7. 

Headache  &  Cold 

Laxatives  (Candy  pr  other) 
Morphine,  Opium,  pee  7. 
Paregoric,  see  7.      i 
"Pep"  Drugs,  see  2i. 
Sleeping  Drugs,  se4  5. 


Antidotes  to  use 
1.  If  victim  Is  conscious,  cause  vomiting  by 
giving  either:  Tablespoon  of  powdered  mus- 
tard In  glass  of  warm  water,  or  Tablespoon 
salt  In  water,  or  Inserting  finger  In  throat. 
For  vomiting,  place  victim  face  down  with 
head  lower  than  hlpe. 

2.  Olve  a  mixture  consisting  of:  2  table- 
spoons of  powdered  charcoal  or  powdered 
burnt  toast,  1  tablespoon  milk  of  magnesia, 
4  tablespoons  very  strong  tea. 

3.  Cause  vomiting  (#1).  Give  2  table- 
spoons epsom  salts  In  pint  (2  glasses)  of 
water.  Finally  give  2  or  3  cupe  of  hot  coffee 
or  strong  tea. 

5.  Cause  vomiting  (#1).  Give  same  mix- 
ture as  #2.  Give  2  tablespoons  epeom  salts  In 
pint  (2  glasses)  of  water.  Then  give  several 
cups  of  hot  coffee  or  very  strong  tea.  Keep 
patient  walking  or  moving. 

6.  Cause  vomiting  (#1).  Keep  patient 
warm.  Give  steamed  dry  rice  or  dry  toast. 
Replace  Ixxly  fluids  with  water  or  weak  tea. 
Never  give  cathartics. 

7.  Give  same  mixture  as  #2.  Give  2  table- 
spoons epsom  salts  In  pint  (2  glasses)  of 
water.  Force  patient  to  remain  awake. 

8.  Cause  vomiting  (#1).  Give  1  tablespoon 
epsom  salts  In  glass  of  warm  water.  Then 
give  half  cup  mineral  oil.  Never  vegetable  or 
animal  oil. 

9.  Fresh  air  Immediately.  If  unconscious, 
give  artificial  respiration.  Summon  police 
emergency  for  oxygen.  If  conscious,  cause 
vomiting  (Jfl).  Then  give  2  tablespoons  ep- 
som salts  In  glass  of  water.  Never  give  al- 
cohol. 

10.  Cause  vomiting  (#1).  Give  same  mix- 
ture aa  #2.  Give  2  cups  strong  tea  or  coffee. 

11.  Give  6  tablesp>oons  thick  starch  paste — 
made  by  mixing  cornstarch  or  flour  In  water. 
Then  give  6  tablespoons  salt  In  quart  of 
warm  water.  Drink  until  vomit  liquid  Is  no 
longer  blue  in  color.  Then  give  several  glasses 
of  milk,  or  egg  whites  In  cooking  oil  or  milk. 

12.  Give  4  tablespoons  olive  oil,  or  castor 
oil.  or  cooking  oil.  Then  give  glass  of  milk 
or  beaten  white  of  2  eggs  In  glass  of  water. 
Then  1  or  2  cups  coffee  or  tea.  Avoid  causing 
vomiting. 

13.  Give  2  tablespoons  vinegar  In  pint  (2 
glasses)  of  water.  Give  white  of  2  eggs  or 
6  tblsp.  olive  or  cooking  oil.  Coffee.  Avoid 
causing  vomiting. 

15.  Cause  vomiting  {ttl) .  Give  1  table- 
spoon bicarbonate  of  soda  (baking  soda)  In 
pint  (2  glasses)  of  water.  Vomit.  Repeat  until 
alcohol  odor  disappears.  Then  1  teaspoon 
baking  soda  In  glass  of  milk.  Protect  pa- 
tient's eyes  from  light. 

16.  Mix  either  3  tablespoons  milk  of  mag- 
nesia or  whites  of  12  eggs  In  several  glasses 
of  water — or  give  several  glasses  of  milk. 
Avoid  causing  vomiting.  For  acids  on  skin, 
flush  with  water  for  15  mlnutee. 

17.  Give  1  teaspoon  of  spirits  of  ammonia 
(not  household  ammonia)  In  glass  of  water. 
2  cups  hot  coffee  or  very  strong  tea  mixed 
with  whites  of  3  eggs. 

18.  Get  victim  Into  fresh  air.  If  uncon- 
scious, give  artificial  respiration.  Summon 
police  emergency  for  oxygen.  Several  cups  hot 
coffee  or  very  strong  tea  after  patient  re- 
vives. 

19.  Give  half  cup  of  olive  oil  or  cooking  oil. 
Several  cups  coffee  or  strong  tea.  Avoid  caus- 
ing vomiting. 

20.  Cause  vomiting  (#1).  Give  2  table- 
spoons milk  or  magnesia  or  4  egg  whites  In 
mUk.  Then  2  or  3  glasses  of  plain  milk. 

21.  Cause  vomiting  (#1).  Give  same  mix- 
ture aa  #2.  Get  patient  to  a  hoepltal. 


If  breathing  difficulty  Is  Increased,  or  if 
F>atlent  complains  of  Increased  pain. 

Cover  patient  only  enough  to  prevent  large 
loss  of  body  heat.  Do  not  attempt  to  add  heat 
to  body.  It  Is  better  If  the  patl<»nt  Is  slightly 
cool  than  toasting  warm. 

Do  not  administer  stimulants. 

You  may  give  the  patient  small  sips  of 
water. 

BLEEDING 

Bleeding  can  almost  always  be  controlled 
by  direct  pressure  with  a  clean  cloth  over  the 
wound. 

Application  of  bare  hand  may  be  necessary 
In  stemming  major  blood  loss  until  cloth  is 
available. 

After  bleeding  Is  controlled  apply  addi- 
tional layers  of  cloth  to  form  a  good  sized 
covering,  bandage  snugly  and  firmly.  Do  not 
remove  dressing.  If  blood  saturates  dresslna 
apply  more  layers  of  cloth. 

In  case  of  severe  wounds,  compression  of 
main  supplying  blood  vessel  against  under- 
lying bone  may  be  helpful  for  quick,  tempo- 
rary, partial  control  until  cloth  can  be 
applied. 

Caution:  Tourniquets  should  be  used  only 
when  there  Is  a  decision  to  risk  sacrifice  of  a 
limb  in  order  to  save  a  life.  A  tourniquet 
patient  must  be  taken  to  a  hospital  promptly. 

ELECTRIC   SHOCK 

Cut  electric  power— either  pull  fuse  In 
your  fuse  box  or  use  a  dry  dUh  towel,  dry 
rag,  or  dry  rubber  glove  to  pull  the  cord'  dis- 
connect the  appliance. 

If  you  can't  cut  the  electric  power,  use  a 
long  dry  stick,  or  long  length  of  dry  cloth  to 
jerk  the  person  free  from  contact'-Wlth  the 
electric  power.  i 

If  breathing  stops  start  mouth  ^o  mouth 
breathing  and  call  police— 911. 

CHOKINa 

Observe  patient  for  30  seconds  to  see  if  he 
can  cough  up  object.  After  30  seconds  slap 
patient  sharply  on  the  back  between 
shoulder  blades  or  try  to  dislodge  object 
from  his  throat  with  your  forefinger. 

Binura 

Mild  Burns:  Hold  burn  under  cold  running 
water  or  submerge  in  Ice  water  until  pain 
subsides. 

Severe  Burns:  Call  Police — 911. 

Never  put  butter,  oil.  or  unguents  on  severe 
burns.  Use  only  cold  running  water,  or  ice 
water  on  bums. 

Keep  air  from  bum.  Application  of  a  loose 
thick  dressing  relieves  pain  and  If  sterile  pre- 
vents further  contamination.  Dressing 
should  be  dry  because  wet  dressings  stick 
to  wound  and  allow  germs  to  enter  from 
outside. 

Burned  persons  need  fluids,  but  fluids 
often  cause  nausea.  Judgment  is  therefore 
needed  to  administer  fluids  properly.  Give 
only  enough  fluid  to  quench  thirst. 

FROST   BITE 

Warming  hand  against  frost  bitten  part  Is 
helpful,  but  rubbing  Is  harmful. 

Cover  frozen  parts  with  woolen  material 
and  provide  extra  clothing  or  blankets  for 
patient. 

Give  patient  warm  drinks. 

If  part  of  body  is  still  cold  place  it  In  warm 
water  at  body  temperature. 
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ETHICS  IN  SCHOOLS 


Remedies,  see  10. 
see  6. 


SBOCX 

Cause :  Depressed  condition  of  many  of  the 
body  functions  due  to  the  faUure  of  enough 
blood  to  circulate  through  the  body  due  to 
injury. 

Symptoms:  Eyes:  vacant,  lackluster; 
Pupils:  dilated;  Breathing:  shallow;  Pulse: 
weak  or  absent;  Skin:  pale,  moist,  cold. 

Treatment :  Lay  person  down.  Elevate  lower 
portion  of  body  except  If  there  is  head  injury. 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Community  Newspapers,  a  chain  of  five, 
vital  weekly  newspapers  on  Long  Island, 
carried  an  editorial  that  eloquently  ex- 


pressed the  need  for  teaching  our  young 
people  self-discipline^and  the  basic  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong.  The 
editorial,  entitled  'Ethics  in  Schools," 
made  the  interesting  point  that  "Un- 
principled children  will  grow  up  into  un- 
principled businessmen,  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, and  Congressmen." 

As  the  loss  of  principle  and  discipline 
grows  in  our  schools,  this  is  a  potential 
consequence  for  us  to  ponder.  I,  therefore, 
commend  the  aforementioned  editorial  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  and.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  wish  to  include  it 
In  the  Record  at  this  point : 

ETHICS    IN    SCHOOLS 

A  hard-leftlsh  academic  person  whom  we 
admired  for  his  genuine  enthusiasm  and  tol- 
erance of  the  mannerless  student  fringe  has 
come  a  bad  cropper.  The  objects  of  his  now 
unrequited  crush  have  labeled  him  a  phony 
conservative  bum.  In  another  sector,  a  N.Y. 
columnist  of  vastly  liberal  persuasion,  and 
now  a  simple  fascist  pig  like  the  rest  of  us 
over  30,  showed  his  trauma  and  Ignorance 
the  other  day  as  he  sensed  a  newsy  paradox 
In  the  sameness  of  the  no-nonsense  admoni- 
tions to  the  student  crazies  by  Father  Hes- 
burgh  of  Notre  Dame  and  Morris  Abrams  of 
Brandels  University.  He  missed  the  point.  In 
these  two  great  seats  of  Jewish  and  Catholic 
learning  there  still  lives  a  little  faith  In  God, 
respect  for  right  and  wrong  and  great  tradi- 
tions of  ethical  instruction. 

Among  our  public  teachers  the  most  noise 
Is  created  by  an  overly  permissive  minority 
who  are  themselves  intolerant  of  any  au- 
thority and  steadfast  only  In  their  own  lack 
of  moral  purpose.  If  we  can't  get  God  (not 
dogma)  back  In  the  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities, shouldn't  we  at  least  insist  on 
teaching  His  once  famous  10  guides  to  a 
better  society  and  the  ethics  to  apply  them? 

Unprincipled  children  will  grow  up  Into 
unprincipled  businessmen,  lawyers,  teachers 
and  Congressmen.  Is  there  anything  wrong 
with  a  good  stiff  course  In  ethics  in  our  public 
schools  and  universities?  What  do  you  think? 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  PRODUCT  SAFETY 
SHOULD  BE  EXTENDED 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  will  extend 
the  life  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  until  1970. 

I  have  been  quite  impressed  by  the 
work  the  Commission  is  doing  in  a  va- 
riety of  areas.  Earlier  this  year  I  spon- 
sored H.R.  8377  which  amended  the  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act  to  include  addi- 
tional categories  of  hazards  found  in 
many  currently  manufactured  toys  so 
that  our  children  will  not  suffer  the  loss 
of  life  and  limb  because  of  the  propen- 
sity of  some  toy  manufactures  to  make 
and  sell  toys  which  are  fashionable  but 
not  safe.  This  legislation  was  drafted 
by  the  Commission. 

I  do  not  think  any  parent  would  want 
his  daughter  to  play  with  a  toy  stove 
that  heats  up  to  660  degrees,  hotter  than 
a  home  oven,  or  a  soldering  kit  that  heats 
up  to  800  degrees  and  involves  the  use 
of  molten  lead.  Most  recently,  members 
of  the  Commission  staff  were  of  inval- 
uable assistance  to  me  in  helping  dem- 
onstrate   to    television   viewers    in    the 
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Philadelphia  area  some  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous toys  on  the  market. 

The  mandate  of  the  Commission  au- 
thorizes it  to  explore  the  safety  aspects 
of  products  used  in  the  home.  To  fulfill 
its  mandate,  the  Commission  has  con- 
ducted four  sets  of  public  hearings,  each 
designed  to  look  into  a  special  phase  of 
products  and  safety  standards,  and  im- 
portant future  hearings  are  planned.  In 
addition,  it  has  conducted  staff  evalua- 
tions of  standards,  codes,  and  laws  relat- 
ing to  product  safety.  It  has  planned  spe- 
cial surveys  in  cooperation  with  Insur- 
ance associations  and  received  the  ap- 
proval of  four  medical  groups  to  send 
questionnaires  on  product-related  inju- 
ries to  85.000  physicians. 

I  believe  the  Commission  has  certainly 
demonstrated  its  worth.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  creating  a  new  awareness  of 
the  need  for  safety  standards  not  only 
among  consumers  but  also  within  indus- 
try. Throughout  its  hearings  attention 
has  been  focused  on  laxity  as  well  as  ef- 
ficiency; on  irresponsibility  as  well  as  re- 
sponsibility. Its  successes  point  up  the 
welcome  fact  that  many  industries  are 
often  ready  and  eager  to  cooperate  when 
the  facts  are  revealed  to  them  in  public 
hearings. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Com- 
mission held  hearings  on  the  dangers  of 
ordinary  glass  patio  doors.  Subsequently, 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  make  safety 
glass  a  requirement  of  its  minimum  prop- 
erty standards. 

In  December,  after  hearings  were  held 
on  hazardous  toys,  a  manufacturer  of  a 
toy  tunnel  which  was  found  to  be  highly 
flammable  issued  a  call  for  the  return  of 
those  still  on  the  shelves  of  retail  mer- 
chants. These  tunnels  now  will  be  flame- 
proofed. 

The  Association  of  Home  Appliance 
Manufacturers  voluntarily  adopted  a 
standard  to  require  that  doors  of  new 
freezers  be  designed  to  open  from  the  in- 
side, as  refrigerator  doors  have  been  re- 
quired to  operate  since  1958. 

The  American  Gas  Association,  as  a 
result  of  the  evidence  given  in  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Commission  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  has  agreed  to  consider 
changes  in  the  standards  for  floor  fur- 
naces which  are  capable  of  inflicting 
serious  bums,  especially  on  children. 
Also,  Underwriters  Laboratories  have  up- 
graded a  number  of  their  standards  and 
are  exercising  greater  control  over  the 
use  of  the  UL  seal. 

As  you  can  all  see,  the  Commission  is 
engaged  in  important  work.  It  is  work 
which  perhaps  many  of  us  as  consum- 
ers do  not  appreciate  because  all  we  see 
are  the  unsafe  products  which  are  still 
produced  because  the  Commission  has 
not  had  the  staff  or  the  time  to  investi- 
gate them  as  yet.  I  believe  the  consumer 
receives  a  service  of  inestimable  value 
from  the  work  of  the  Commission.  This 
work  must  be  continued.  To  achieve  this, 
the  legislation  I  have  introduced  today 
will  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission 
until  1970.  The  Commission  has  proved 
to  be  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  consumer 
protection  arsenal. 

The  consumer  needs  and  deserves  all 
the  protection  he  can  get.  It  certainly 
is  not  inconceivable  that  the  Commission 
could  save  one  life  or  perhaps  prevent 
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one  disabling  Injury  from  an  unsafe 
product  for  each  dollar  we  spend  to  keep 
it  operating.  In  these  days  when  the  dol- 
lar seems  to  be  worth  less  and  less,  I 
believe  the  Commission  is  the  exception. 
It  performs  an  invaluable  service  to  the 
Nation,  a  service  we  should  continue. 


PROGRESS,    AMERICAN    STYLE: 
PROGRESS,  RHODESIAN  STYLE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, earlier  this  congressional  session  I  in- 
troduced House  Resolution  244  which 
calls  for  legislative  approval  of  the  ex- 
panded United  Nations  sanctions  of  Rho- 
desia's Ian  Smith  regime. 

Recently,  Roy  Wilkins'  column  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  offered  a  vivid  com- 
parison of  participatory  government  con- 
cepts, taking  as  one  example  the  ongoing 
strides  ,,jnade  by  black  Americans,  and 
looking  at  compa^ble  opportunities  and 
advancement  "allowed"  black  Rhode- 
sians  by  their  government.  The  article 
reinforces  my  strong  belief  that  Congress 
must  make  a  positive  stand  in  behalf  of 
the  oppressed  peoples  of  Rhodesia. 

I  insert  the  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
potnt : 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  I^ar.  26,  19691    i 
U.S.    Negroes    and    Government 
(By  Roy  Wllklns) 

While  a  minority  of  Negro  college  students 
over  here  seeks  curriculum  control  in  InstU.-^ 
tutlons  where  they  are  sometimes  as  few  'as 
1/10  of  1%  of  the  enrollment,  Rhodesia  has 
proposed  a  constitution  which  will  lock  more 
than  4  million  black  Rhodesians  forever  out 
of  any  voice  in  the  government  of  their 
homeland. 

White  Rhodesians  number  228.000  while 
the  black  Rhodeslan  population  is  estimated 
at  4.280,000. 

The  new  constitution,  "racially  segregating 
the  electorate  and  designed  to  Insure  that 
there  will  never  be  black  African  majority  j 
rule  in  Rhodesia,"  was  hailed  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Ian  D.  Smith  as  one  placing  the  govern- 
ment "In  the  hands  of  civilized  Rhodesians 
for  all  time." 

The  key  gimmick  is  the  racially  segregated 
election  roll.  The  United  States  stood  by  the 
principle  of  the  free  democratic  election  proc- 
ess, but  we  fought  the  practice  of  Including 
Negroes  as  voters  all  the  way  from  the  Con- 
vention of  1787  down  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  We  are  still  fighting  this  battie 
in  some  localities. 

But  the  U.S.A.,  stubborn  and  cunning  as 
It  has  been  In  denying  the  vote  to  Negro 
Americans,  never  adopted  the  separate  racial 
voting  lists.  Perhaps  it  was  easier  and  cheaper 
to  frighten  Negroes  away  from  the  ballot  box. 
Rhodesia,  however,  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
separate  voting  list.  Blacks  will  be  on  one 
list  and  can  elect  only  16  of  the  total  of  66 
m  Parliament.  The  other  50  members  will  be 
elected  from  the  list  containing  the  names 
of  whites,  mixed  bloods  and  Asians.  Thus, 
some  250.000  people  will  chooee  50  legislators 
and  4  milUon  people  will  choose  16.  This  is 
bad,  but  the  white  Rhodeslan  dleh&rds 
wanted  blacks  excluded  completely  from 
voting. 

Smith  feels  ths-t  his  version  can  be  argued 
"with  a  clear  conscience"  outside  the  borders 
of  Rhodesia.  He  will  have  the  aid  of  the 
apartheid  government  of  South  Africa  in 
trying  to  make  the  world  agree. 
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It  iB  hard  to  ,s«e  how  such  a  Rhodeslan 
government  can  lllve  In  perpetuity.  Preaeurea 
from  within  an^  without  c&nnot  help  but 
affect  change.  Blfwilc  African  nations  will  not 
forever  be  occup$ecl  with  growing  palna  and 
Internal  rlvalrlef.  The  surge  for  Individual 
freedom  will  dMve  black  Rhodeslana  to 
change  an  Intolerable  condition. 

The  chief  val\|e  In  thla  for  Negro  Amer- 
icans Is  the  pointing  up  at  the  steady  ad- 
vances— too  8lo4.  but  advances,  neverthe- 
le«s — of  the  participation  of  the  American 
black  population  In  tte  government.  It  U  not 
that  they  are  beftter  off  than  black  Rhode- 
slaiu  who  are  no*v  where  they  were  75  years 
ago.  It  U  that  tiey  are  are  within  striking 
distance  of  full  citizenship  equality,  not  on 
a  separate  racial  voting  list,  but  In  open 
competition  wltt)  all  others  on  a  common 
voting  list. 

This  underscores  the  warning  against 
black  separatum,  a  form  of  aptartheld  which 
some  American  black  students  profess  to 
prefer.  In  order  to  chain  the  blacks  more 
seciirely,  the  white  Rhodeslans  first  sepa- 
rated them  Into  their  black  (and  unequal) 
world.  I 

The  truth  Is  thkt  the  Negro  American,  de- 
s^te  tb*  ackno^edge  hobblee.  Is  still  the 
oae  blMk  minority  in  all  the  world  that 
comes  closest  to  meaningful  political  par- 
ticipation In  his  government.  Sixteen  black 
Rhodeslana  In  parliament?  Why  Negro  Amer- 
icans have  1 1  In  tlje  Georgia  legislature  alone. 
If  the  men  be  forgotten  for  a  moment,  they 
have  one  bKx;k  wotaan  state  senator  In  Texas 
and  one  black  wcknan  In  the  national  Con- 
grress.  I 

enough  for  10%   of  the 

It  It  Is  on  Its  way  to  being 

ver,  it  makes  Ian  Smith's 

with  Hitler's  "thousand 

kin  to  the  "never"  bloc 
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SOCIAL  AND  BCONOMIC  NEEDS  OP 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


E  MIDDLE 

JAljlIN  S. 


HON.  BENJAl^IIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  Inew  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ^F  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday!  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTliAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  our 
effort  to  encourage  Arab-Israel  negotia- 
tions toward  a  pepce  settlement,  we  must 
not   overlook    thje   pressing    social    and 
economic  needs  of   the  Middle  East.   I 
propose  today  a  project  aimed  at  supply- 
ing huge  quantities  of  water  to  the  peo- 
ple  of   that   regibn,   which   would  ulti- 
mately benefit  A^ab  and  Jew  alike — and 
provide  a  solid  basis  for  reconciliation 
and  lasting  peacfe.  For.  the  shortage  of 
water— historicallb'  a  cause  of  great  con- 
flict between  Israel  and  her  neighbors — 
remains  a  source  of  continued  rivalry. 

My  bill,  which!  I  first  Introduced  in 
January  1968,  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to i participate  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  lai-ge  desalting  plant  in 
Israel.  The  plantj  would  be  an  integral 
part  of  a  dual  piubose  power  and  desalt- 
ing project  which  jwill  produce  significant 
quantities  of  elecirical  power  and  fresh 
water  urgently  n^ed  by  Israel. 

This  bill  WOU10  harness  unequaled 
American  flnancifcl  and  technical  re- 
sources to  the  Isruell  talent  for  develop- 
ing her  water  resources.  Throughout  her 
20  years  of  indep^dence,  Israel  scien- 
tists and  farmers  Have  applied  new  meth- 
ods and  techniques  to  agriculture,  along 
with  two  vital  in$redients— hard  work 
and  determinatioti.  During  this  period 
Israel  has  increased  the  amount  of  land 
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imder  cultivation  fivefold — a  clear  dem- 
onstration of  her  ability  to  transform 
deserts  into  fields  and  orchards,  and  ex- 
ploit and  utilize  sources  of  water  to  their 
fullest. 

The  dual  purpose  power  and  desalting 
plant  would  produce  about  100  to  150 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day — 
enough  water  for  the  intensive  irrigation 
of  approximately  50,000  acres  of  land. 
The  plant  would  also  produce  about  300.- 
000  kilowatt-hours  of  electrical  power 
per  day — enough  power  to  provide  elec- 
tricity for  the  homes  of  some  30,000  peo- 
ple who  will  be  directly  involved  in  the 
farming  of  the  land  under  irrigation  as 
well  as  for  an  Industrial  complex  at- 
tached to  the  plant.  The  output  of  that 
industrial  complex  will  include  fertilizer 
for  over  3  million  acres  of  land. 

What  will  be  the  benefits  of  this  proj- 
ect? Employment  opportunities  could  be 
afforded  to  refugees.  The  desalting  plant 
would  contribute  substantially  to  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  growth.  It  would 
serve  as  a  model  for  power  and  water 
resources  development  throughout  the 
Middle  East.  The  project  will  also  provide 
us  with  valuable  technical  information 
for  future  desalination  programs 
throughout  the  world. 

The  most  valuable  effect  of  this  ven- 
ture is  that  it  would  add  immeasurably 
to  the  long-range  possibility  of  a  durable 
Arab-Israel  peace.  Electricity  and  large 
quantities  of  low-cost  water  could  ulti- 
mately be  produced  cooperatively  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  Jews  in  a  region  that  needs 
water,  food,  and  power  so  urgently. 

This  is  a  challenging  plan — but  the 
human  problems  of  the  Middle  East- 
finding  a  place  for  men  to  work  and  pro- 
vide for  their  families — requires  a  plan 
of  this  scope. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  strengthen  our 
commitment  to  the  economic  and  social 
renewal  of  Israel— and  all  other  nations 
in  that  area.  Let  us  seize  this  chance  to 
help  shift  the  energies  and  attention  of 
the  people  of  the  Middle  East  from  the 
antagonisms  of  the  past  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  future. 
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teer  army  Is  the  proper  thing.  I  beUeve  this 
Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Some  type  of  volunteer  system  would 
greatly  lower  training  costs.  As  It  Is  now  a 
new  group  of  men  must  be  taught  their 
Jobs  every  two  years,  and  this  is  expensive 
Money  saved  could  be  used  to  pay  higher 
salaries,  so  that  more  able  men  would  want 
to  make  the  army  their  career.  Also,  If  men 
stay  In  the  service  for  more  than  two  years 
they  can  learn  how  to  do  a  better  Job. 

A  volunteer  system  would  alBrm  the  prin- 
ciples that  free  men  should  not  be  forced 
into  Involuntary  servitude  In  violation  of 
the  thirteenth  amendment.  If  a  man  wants 
to  be  a  soldier  he  can  do  so,  and  If  not  he 
does  not  have  to  be. 

The  new  system  would  greatly  help  col- 
lege boys.  Many  have  to  drop  out  of  college 
to  go  Into  the  army,  and  they  frequently  do 
not  return  to  college. 

The  volunteer  army  would  be  mainly  com- 
posed of  men  with  character  and  determina- 
tion. Only  the  men  who  want  to  keep  our 
country  free  would  join.  Our  protection 
would  not  be  In  the  hands  of  those  idiots 
who  bum  their  draft  cards.  Most  of  those 
who  woxUd  volunteer  would  have  greater  in- 
telUgence  and  more  will  power.  Tests  have 
shown  that  those  who  volunteer  graduate 
from  training  more  quickly  than  those  who 
are  drafted. 

Our  national  defense  would  Improve  with 
a  volunteer  army.  The  only  two  countries 
who  do  not  draft  men,  Canada  and  Britain, 
have  high  effectiveness,  low  turnover,  and 
contented  officers.  The  United  States  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marines  do  not  draft  men,  and 
their  volunteer  system  has  worked  well,  mak- 
ing these  the  prestige  services. 

Many  feel  that  a  volxinteer  army  would 
help  the  Negroes  to  overthrow  our  govern- 
ment. They  think  the  Negroes  would  all  Join 
the  army  and  use  It  to  give  them  power. 
This  is  far  from  true.  The  higher  pay  would 
encourage  both  black  and  white.  It  would 
actually  level  off  the  number  of  black  and 
white  in  the  army. 

I  think  everybody  would  benefit  from  the 
volunteer  army  system.  Our  army  would  be 
better  organized  with  more  capable  men. 
These  men  would  want  to  do  their  Jobs  with- 
out being  forced.  This  type  of  army  would 
help  ease  racial  tensions  and  stop  draft  card 
burners.  Above  all,  a  volunteer  army  would 
give  a  man  a  free  choice  which  Is  supposed 
to  be  guaranteed  him  by  the  Constitution. 

Davto  Worrell. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  ARMY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OT    njJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stu- 
dent newspaper  of  Winchester.  HI.,  High 
School  recently  carried  a  comment  about 
the  volunteer  army  proposal  written  by 
a  member  of  the  student  body.  David 
Worrell.  In  my  view,  this  young  man  has 
set  forth  very  clearly  and  cogently  the 
central  arguments  for  a  transition  from 
compulsion  to  voluntarism  in  our  armed 
services.  Here  is  the  text  of  his  com- 
ments: 

The  Volunteer  Army 

Our  country  has  been  using  the  present 
draft  system  since  1948.  Many  people  feel 
that  now  is  the  time  for  a  change  In  our  old 
draft  laws. 

In  almost  any  newspaper  throughout  the 
coimtry  you  can  read  stories  of  draft  card 
burning,  riots,  and  demonstrations  over  our 
present  system.  Many  feel  that  the  volun- 


NEW  YORK  CITY  COUNCILMEN  IN- 
TRODUCE RESOLUTION  OPPOSING 
ABM  DEPLOYMENT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pros- 
pect of  the  deployment  of  President  Nix- 
on's Safeguard  anti-ballistic-raissile  sys- 
tem has  elicited  considerable  response 
from  cities  and  cormnunities  across  the 
country.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed recently  by  a  White  House  as- 
sistant that  the  opposition  has  already 
spent  Itself,  opposition  is  increasing  in 
intensity. 

A  resolution  opposing  deployment  of 
the  Safeguard  system  has  recently  been 
introduced  in  the  City  Council  of  New 
York  under  the  primary  sponsorship  of 
Councilmen  Donald  R.  Manes  and  Theo- 
dore Weiss.  Since  it  was  introduced  on 
March  25.  1969.  the  resolution  has  at- 
tracted the  cosponsorship  of   17  addi- 


tional coimcllmen.  giving  it  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  council. 

I  am  happy  to  provide  a  copy  of  this 
important  resolution,  and  a  list  of  its 
supporters,  for  the  Record  : 
Resolution  bt  the  Cmr   CouNcn.  or  the 

Crrr    of    New    York    Calljno    Upon    the 

CONGRESS  of  the  UNITED  STATES  TO  RXTRAIN 

From  APPROPRiATtNO  the  Funds  Necessabt 

FOR  the  Deploticent  OF  the  Safeouard 

Missels   Ststem    and    Uroino   That   the 

Moneys  Saved  bt  Such  Action  Be  Spent 

Toward  the  Promotion  of  Equal  Oppoe- 

TtmiTT  and  Social  Harmony  Within  Our 

Nation's  Citiks 

Whereas  the  cost  of  the  recent  presidential 
decision  to  deploy  the  Sentinel  Anti-MlssUe 
system  Is  conservatively  estimated  at  six  to 
seven  blUlon  dollars  and 

Whereas  the  system  has  provoked  consid- 
erable disagreement  as  to  both  Its  technical 
feaslbUity    and    political    desirability    and 

Whereas  the  Defense  Department  has  ex- 
hibited a  history  of  spending  bUlions  of  dol- 
lars on  weapon  systems  that  become  obsolete 
before  they  are  completed  and 

Whereas  It  is  universally  accepted  that 
millions  of  Americans  are  dally  faced  with 
a  multitude  of  problems  that  severely  limit 
their  present  and  future  well  being  and 

Whereas  an  enlightened  government  has 
the  responsibility  to  endeavor  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Its  citizens  and 

Whereas  the  greatest  danger  facing  the 
United  States  is  the  slow  disintegration  and 
polarization  of  our  Nation's  social  frame- 
work, and 

Whereas  needed  economic  and  social  pro- 
grams within  our  Cities  are  not  properly 
funded  or  are  non-existent  and 

Whereas  this  Intended  deployment  will 
only  further  siphon  off  funds  badly  needed 
for  our  Cities  and 

Whereas  It  will  be  more  practical  as  weU 
as  morally  correct  for  our  national  govern- 
ment to  make  the  commitment  needed  to 
eliminate  social  Imperfections  before  our 
nation's  flaws  become  Its  permanent  faU- 
ures  and 

Whereas  the  deployment  of  these  systems 
may  abrogate  a  portion  of  the  newly  rati- 
fied treaty  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons;  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  Tork  does  respectfully  call  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  refrain 
from  appropriating  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  MlssUe  Sys- 
tem and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  City  CouncU  urges  that 
money  saved  on  this  action  be  spent  towards 
the  promotion  of  equal  opportunity  and 
social  harmony  within  the  Cities  of  our  na- 
tion. 

Sponsors  and  Cosponsors  of  a  Resolution 
Introduced  in  the  Crrr  Council  of  the 
Crrr  of  New  York  Opposing  Deployment 
op  the  Safeguard  Anti-Ballistic-Missile 
System 

Councilmen  Manes,  Weiss,  Bernstein,  Co- 
hen, Friedland,  Oreitzer,  Katzman,  B:nlgin. 
Lazar,  Lebran.  Low,  Maze,  Merola,  Moscowlts^ 
Rios,  Sadowskl,  Sharlson,  Skolnlck,  and 
Thompson. 


PROP.  JOHN  E.  ULLMANN'S  STATE- 
MENT ON  THE  ABM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apnl  14.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  2. 1 
participated  in  a  congressional  hearing 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  Council  for  a 
Sane  Nuclear  Policy  on  the  subject  of 
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the  proposed  anti-ballistic-mlssile  sys- 
tem. This  hearing  was  held  at  the  Ethical 
Culture  Society.  I  believe  that  hearing 
was  an  important  contribution  to  the 
national  debate  now  taking  place  on  the 
question  of  the  ABM.  Testimony  was  pre- 
sented by  actwiemiclans  and  scientists 
concerned  with  the  implications  of  the 
ABM.  its  relationship  to  disarmament 
talks  and  the  arms  race,  and  its  effect 
on  the  economy.  Concerned  community 
citizens  also  testified  about  its  impact 
upon  our  society. 

Prof.  John  E.  Ullmann,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  management 
and  business  statistics  at  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity in  Hempstead,  N.Y.,  made  a  pres- 
entation at  that  hearing  which  I  believe 
gives  an  exceptionally  well-reasoned 
analysis  of  the  economic  implications  of 
the  proposed  ABM  programs.  I  am  to- 
day inserting  Professor  Ullmann's  state- 
ment in  the  Record,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
The  ABM  Systems:  Bankruptcy  Without 
SECtmrrT 
(By  John  E.  Ullmann) 
My  name  is  John  E.  Ullmann.  I  am  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Management, 
Marketing  and  Business  Statistics  cf  Hof- 
stra University,  Hempstead,  New  York.  I 
am  also  a  national  director  of  SANE  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  New  Democratic  Coalition 
of  Nassau  County.  I  am  a  civil,  mechanical 
and  Industrial  engines  by  training  and  have 
specialized  for  many  years  in  engineering 
economics  and  in  Industrial  and  urban 
planning. 

My  purpose  today  Is  to  discuss  some  of  the 
economic  Implications  of  the  proposed  ABM 
programs.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  at 
the  outset,  however,  that  in  commenting  on 
some  of  the  cost  esUmatee  announced  by 
the  Pentagon,  my  views  are  essentially  that 
the  proposed  systems  are  not  worth  $50 
bllUon.  nor  $5  bUUon.  nor  five  cents.  To  be 
an  effective  defense,  an  ABM  system  could 
not  even  permit  a  single  nuclear  armed  mis- 
sile to  reach  Its  target.  For  If  Just  one  did, 
all  would  be  lost  anyway,  and  the  city  to- 
gether with  most  of  Its  population  would  be 
destroyed.  Merely  to  set  the  requirements  of 
the  system  In  this  way  Indicates  the  utter 
futility  of  trying  to  develop  one.  It  would 
certainly  have  to  perform  enormously  bet- 
ter than  anything  we  now  have  In  the  de- 
fense against  aircraft. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  from  the  American  ex- 
perience In  Vietnam  and  from  military  op- 
erations elsewhere  that  today,  Just  as  in 
World  War  II,  the  bombers,  or  at  least  most 
of  them,  wlU  get  through.  The  North  Viet- 
namese have,  we  are  told,  been  equipped 
with  some  of  the  most  sophisticated  Rus- 
sian ground-to-air  missiles  but  these  appear 
to  have  been  largely  useless  against  our  at- 
tackliLg  aircraft.  Even  against  armed  hell- 
copters,  defense  measures  have  proved  to  be 
quite  difficult. 

Are  we  then  to  take  seriously  any  claims 
by  the  military  and  by  their  industrial  sup- 
pliers that  there  exists  now  or  there  is  in 
prospect  any  system  that  can  provide  the 
kind  of  protection  which  I  specified  earlier? 
I  think  that  the  very  suggestion  Is  an  utter 
absurdity.  Clearly,  the  advantage  lies  with 
the  attacker  and  with  the  development  of 
multiple  warheads  and  better  penetranon 
devices,  this  system  would  not  help  defend 
anybody  against  anything. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
should  therefore  InstaU  more  offensive  weap- 
ons. What  with  4200  megaton  warheads 
ready  to  go  at  no  more  than  136  Russian 
towns  vrtth  over  100,000  inhabitants,  we  have 
plenty  of  overkiU  already.  The  Russians,  in 
turn,  can  kill  mb  20  times  over.  Enough  Is 
enough  for  both  sides;   "parity"  and   "su- 
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periortty"  are  slogans  that  have  no  meaning 
In  this  contest — imless  we  can  figure  out 
how  to  kiU  somebody  more  than  once. 

Other  speakers  today  have  concerned 
themselves  with  further  technical,  strategic 
and  poUUcal  objections  to  the  ABM.  It  Is 
extremely  gratifying  that  a  growing  num- 
ber of  members  of  Congress  is  beginning  to 
agree  with  our  objections.  To  be  asked  to 
pay  vast  sums  for  something  which  Is  worth 
nothing  is,  in  a  commercial  situation,  known 
as  attempted  fraud.  And  we  In  this  city 
would  not  tolerate  It  for  one  minute  If  we 
were  buying  hamburger.  Why  then  should 
we  tolerate  it  if  the  protection  of  our  lives 
Is  to  be  entrusted  to  such  quack  remedies? 
What  are  we  to  make  of  the  argument  that 
the  ABM  Is  a  useful  bargaining  counter  in 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with  the 
Russians?  Obviously,  the  Russians  must  re- 
spond to  the  same  physical  and  technical 
constraints  as  we.  Whatever  so-called  system 
they  have  built,  therefore,  they  cannot  de- 
fend themselves  against  us  either.  We  must 
look  for  something  better  to  come  out  of 
the  talks  than  trading  one  load  of  expensive 
nothing  for  another.  Besides,  why  should  we 
stlU  let  the  Russians  decide  for  us  how  we 
should  act?  Is  It  because,  as  Robert  M. 
Hutchlns  once  said,  "unless  we  are  getting 
ahead  of,  or  falling  behind  the  Russians, 
how  would  we  know  where  we  are  going?" 
Let  It  be  stated  categorically:  To  refrain 
from  wasteful  futility  Is  not  unilateral  dis- 
armament; nor  Is  the  Installation  of  a  non- 
functioning defense  system  a  step  toward 
tension  reduction,  as  Mr.  Kosygln  and  the 
Hudson  Institute  seem  to  think. 

Competent  military  planners  first  identify 
a  threat  and  then  try  to  counter  it.  For  the 
reasons  stated,  an  effective  defense  against 
nuclear  armed  ballistic  missiles  is  impos- 
sible. Paced  with  this  fact,  the  ABM  design- 
ers have  turned  this  planning  process  up- 
side down:  They  define  their  ABM  system 
and  then  Invent  an  attack  scenario  to  suit 
which,  of  course,  the  enemy  would  and 
could  avoid.  It  is  as  if  a  knight  of  old  had 
sallied  forth  into  battle  with  armor  only  on 
his  left  kneecap — it's  a  great  defense  system 
If  you  are  sure  that  the  enemy  wont  aim  at 
any  other  part  of  your  anatomy.  We  are  told 
that  the  Sentinel,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"thin,"  Is  alleged  to  cost  $5  billion.  But,  fat 
as  this  nxunber  Is — at  least  to  me — ,  Is  It 
only  a  downpayment?  Does  that  $5  bUlion 
depend  on  the  Chinese  for  once  really  being 
as  stupid  as  some  of  our  more  arrogant  mili- 
tary plfinners  evidently  expect  them  to  be?  I 
beUeve  that  the  $5  billion  would  Inescapably 
become  a  starter  set  for  a  thick  system  al- 
leged to  cost  $40  bUllon. 

Recent  weapon  systems  (e.g.,  the  F-111) 
have  overrun  their  costs  by  a  factor  of  about 
3.2  and  we  could  expect  at  least  that  with 
the  ABM.  The  reason  Is  that  such  a  system 
would  monopolize  our  technical  talent  even 
more  than  military  industries  do  now  and  so 
barrel-scraping,  with  corresponding  loss  of 
efficiency.  Is  inevitable.  Moreover,  as  the 
design  proceeds  we  would  have  to  keep  going 
"back  to  the  old  drawing  board"  as  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  system  becomes  clear;  truly 
we  have  here  a  technical  labor  of  Sysyphus. 
And  when  all  Is  done,  the  system  still  wont 
function  properly.  Congressman  Ryan  has 
drawn  out  attention  to  this  decline  in  qual- 
ity in  a  recent  highly  perceptive  article  ( The 
American  Engineer,  January  1968,  p.  19) . 
The  only  remedy  for  this  condition  is 
redundancy. 

And  here  I  must  once  again  point  out 
that  long  before  such  a  system  could  be 
put  m  place.  Its  design,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  frozen  at  an  early  stage  would 
render  It  obsolete. 

This  kind  of  thing  has  so  often  happened 
to  us  in  the  past,  and  vrtth  so  many  weapon 
systems,  that  I  find  It  incredible  that  any- 
one should  have  the  slightest  doubt  that 
this  would  occur  again  In  the  course  of  pro- 
ducing as  difficult  a  system  as  an  ABM. 
We    have,    therefore,    reached    a    working 
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total  of  $200  billon  for  hardware.  This  Is  a 
truly  enormous  ^mount,  and  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  combined  total  of  all  military  pro- 
curement of  thd  past  five  years.  It  would 
be  eight  times  tte  current  total  output  of 
the  military  electronics  Industry.  It  exceeds 
by  about  40  per  ^ent  the  total  now  collected 
by  all  forms  of  taxation  In  the  United  States. 
It  Is  m  fact  aboUt  the  size  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral expenditures!  from  all  sources  at  present. 
All  of  this  wouldj  be  disastrous  enough,  but 
there  Is  worse  to  cpme. 

An  lndlspensal»le  Ingredient  of  an  ABM 
system  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  a  civil 
defense  program  and  shelter  system  If  for 
no  reason  other  than  to  protect  us  from 
mlsflres,  malfunctions  and  overhead  explo- 
sions. Over  the  yisars  there  have  been  many 
so-called  estimates  of  blast  shelter  costs  de- 
riving from  a  multitude  of  so-called  engi- 
neering studies  prepared  at  taxpayer  ex- 
pense. This  Is  no  occasion  for  dealing  with 
them  in  detail,  ilufflce  It  to  say  that  they 
all  seem  to  have  seen  derived  by  a  most  Ir- 
resF>onslble  cutting  of  corners  and  by  other 
Invalid  design  assumptions,  some  of  them 
bordering  on  fantusles.  My  own  estimate  pre- 
pared ip,,  1962  and  contained  In  Sejrmour 
M^lman  jed.)  No  Place  to  Hide  (Grove  Press, 
1962.  p.  150-156),  Is  that  the  cost  would 
have  to  be  no  l<ss  than  $l,500-$2,200  per 
shelter  place.  This  implies  a  national  cost  of 
not  less  than  $25(  billion.  To  this  we  would 
have  to  apply  at  the  very  least  an  inflation 
factor,  leading  ts  a  revised  estimate  of 
some  $350  billion. 

In  short,  what  ue  are  really  talking  about 
here  is  a  downpajrment  on  something  that 
will  ultimately  coit  $550  billion.  This  is  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  Gross  National 
Product  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  half  as 
big  again  as  our  na  tlonal  debt.  It  Is  over  three 
years'  worth  of  all  taxes  at  present  levels.  It 
is  already,  to  my  riind,  bad  enough  that  our 
present  defense  tudget  should  exceed  the 
Gross  National  PDduct  of  Italy  by  some  25 
per  cent  but  this  would  be  seven  times  as 
high. 

With  the  kind  of  spending  to  which  the 
ABM  proposals  would  Inexorably  lead,  how- 
ever, even  we  would  be  overstraining  oiir 
spending  capacity.  The  reason  is,  of  course, 
that  a  project  of  si  ch  magnitude  would  have 
to  be  put  in  hand  1  airly  rapidly  for  it  to  have 
any  military  value  and  in  order  to  provide  at 
least  an  illusion  of  protection  before  it  Is  too 
obviously  obsolete.  Such  a  task,  of  course.  Is 
physically  imposslt  le  of  accomplishment  un- 
less we  are  willing  t  d  conscript  all  of  our  labor 
and  all  of  our  resoi  trees  in  the  service  of  this 
preposterous  exercise  in  what  I  can  only  de- 
scribe as  "necropol:  tan  planning."  The  kinds 
of  controls  that  thl  s  would  Involve  would,  of 
coiirse,  end  our  f  -eedoms  very  rapidly.  If 
their  care  and  prelection  is  what  defense  is 
all  about — and  I  tl:  ink  that  it  is — then  a  set 
of  proposals  which  would  Inexorably  lead  to 
their  willful  destru<  tion  obviously  brands  our 
weapons  planners  [is  professional  Incompe- 
tents and  blundereiJB. 

This  view  may  stem  harsh  but  I  suggest 
that  the  alternative  would  be  even  worse.  It 
Is  that  the  ABM  isi  being  promoted  In  order 
to  find  permanent]  work  for  those  in  the 
military  and  their  slippllers  unwilling  to  con- 
template a  reduced  level  of  activity  and 
money-wasting  afti-  Vietnam.  Recent  state- 
ments by  military  suppliers  to  the  effect  that 
they  do  not  expect  to  have  to  do  much  con- 
version lend  point  to  this  argument.  Con- 
gress should  make  it  crystal  clear  to  these 
people  that  the  nktion  owes  them  a  fair 
chance  at  something  else  to  do — something 
the  country  really  deeds — but  not  more  jobs 
and  more  profits  aij  the  expense  of  our  lib- 
erties and  with  the  result  of  our  bankruptcy. 
Finally.  Members  pf  Congress  are  often  Im- 
patient with  the  Khln-end-of-the-wedge" 
argument,  preferring  to  point  out  that  at  each 
stage  of  escalating  Expenses.  Congress  could 
say  no  and  would  d(>  so  If  things  got  too  bad. 
This  time,  however,  |  let  there  be  no  mistake : 
You  have  been  warbed  by  all  the  "building 
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block,"  "pilot  system,"  "thin  screen"  argu- 
ments of  the  mlUtary  of  what  lies  ahead  and 
you  know  how  difficult  It  Is  in  fact  to  say 
no  to  a  military  spokesman  who  promises 
glittering  results  for  Just  a  few  more  bUllons 
of  dollars — and.  Indeed,  for  a  few  more  thou- 
sand lives. 

Thus  I  submit  that  the  time  to  say  no  Is 
now:  Now,  when  there  is  a  chance  of  getting 
a  real  peace  dividend  for  our  long  suffering 
society;  now  when  even  a  respected  business 
Joiirnal  like  Fortune  can  put  the  necessary 
therapeutic  expenditures  for  our  neglected 
country  at  $67  billion  a  year.  Today  I  am  here 
to  suggest  ways  In  which  not  to  waste  untold 
billions  which  we  need  elsewhere.  I  hope  you 
win  all  be  back  soon  for  a  discussion  of  con- 
structive alternatives. 


April  U,  1969 


April  H,  1969 


ELECTORAL  REFORM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PBNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent system  for  electing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  needs  to  be  reformed. 
This  issue  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant to  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. Interest  and  concern  about  how 
the  system  should  be  reformed  is  wide- 
spread. When  the  Judiciary  Committee 
held  hearings  on  this  matter,  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  made  a  strong 
case  for  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  direct  popular  vote,  for 
universal  suffrage  for  all  persons  18  years 
of  age  or  older,  and  other  reforms.  Mr. 
Meany's  testimony  should,  I  believe, 
have  the  widest  possible  circulation. 
Therefore,  under  imanimous  consent,  I 
include  it  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  George  Meany,  Preshjent, 
American  Federation  or  Labor  and  Con- 
gress OF  Industrial  Organizations,  Be- 
fore THE  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary ON  House  Joint  Resolution  179  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  181.  and  Related 
Bills  Pertaining  to  Electoral  College 
Reform,  March  6,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  George  Meany. 
I  am  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations, and  I  appear  here  on  behalf  of  that 
organization. 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  Committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  present  our  views  on  various  pro- 
posals now  before  the  Congress  for  reform  of 
the  electoral  college  system  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Obviously,  the  measures  which  you 
are  sp>onsorlng,  H.J.  Res.  179  and  H.J.  Res. 
181,  are  of  particular  importance,  and  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  these  proposals  later 
In  my  statement.  There  are.  of  course,  other 
measures  to  which  the  Committee  will,  I  feel 
sure,  also  wish  to  give  their  attention. 

At  the  very  outset  I  would  like  to  indicate 
the  kind  of  electoral  college  reform  that  we 
believe  to  be  required  at  this  time.  In  1955 
the  merger  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  adopted  a  resolution,  which 
was  subsequently  reiterated  by  our  Third 
Constitutional  Convention  In  1959,  that 
stated: 

"The  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  elected  by  direct 
pwpular  vote.  The  electoral  college  system  has 
outlived  Its  usefulness,  and  should  be  abol- 
ished." 

Last  month,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil reaffirmed  that  policy.  So  our  position  Is 
very  clear.  We  want  to  see  the  electoral  col- 


lege system  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
President  abolished  and  a  system  of  direct 
popular  election  of  these  officials  substituted 
In  Its  place. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  alone  in  taking  this 
position.  On  November  23,  1968,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  the  results  of  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  Gallup  Poll  which  showed 
that  81  percent  of  adults  who  had  been  Inter- 
viewed between  November  8  and  November 
16,  1968,  favored  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  "do  away  with  the  Electoral  College 
and  base  the  election  of  a  President  on  the 
total  vote  cast  throughout  the  nation".  And 
a  recent  Harris  Poll  showed  similar  results: 
78  percent  of  the  people  polled  favored  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for  di- 
rect election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent instead  of  the  present  electoral  college 
system. 

Many  organlzaUons  have  also  indicated 
their  support  of  such  a  system  of  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  Among  these  organizations  are  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Federal  Bar 
Association,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business — none  of  which  ere 
particularly  noted  for  their  radical  views. 

Many  members  of  Congress,  Including  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Congressman  McCulIocti 
and  other  members  of  this  Committee,  have 
Introduced  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments that  would  provide  for  a  system  of 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  in  place  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege system.  Thirty  of  the  approximately  60 
proposals  for  reform  of  the  electoral  college 
system  that  have  been  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  thus  far  In  the 
present  session  of  Congress  call  for  such  a 
system,  and  the  sponsors  of  these  proposals 
total  some  75  Congressmen  In  all.  None  of 
the  other  proposals  has  any  comparably 
broad  support  among  the  public  or  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  reasons  for  this  strong  support  for 
fundamental,  rather  than  patchwork,  reform 
of  the  present  electoral  college  system  need 
only  be  briefly  summarized.  First,  of  course, 
the  present  system  permits  one  candidate 
for  President  to  be  elected  with  fewer  popu- 
lar votes  than  his  principal  opponent,  and 
this  has  happened  three  times  in  our  history. 
Presidents  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1824. 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in  1876,  and  Benjamin 
Harrison  In  1888  all  actually  traUed  their  op- 
ponents in  the  popular  vote.  It  Is  worth  re- 
caUlng,  too,  that  In  1960  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  led  his  opponent,  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
by  only  49.71  percent  to  49.55  percent  of  the 
vote,  and  that  in  1968  President  Richard 
Nixon,  received  only  43.16  percent  of  the  vote 
whUe  his  opponent,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
received  42.73  percent  of  the  vote. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  objection  to 
the  present  electoral  college  system  arises 
from  the  provisions  which  call  for  election  by 
the  House  when  none  of  the  candidates  for 
President  has  an  electoral  vote  majority. 
While  It  Is  true  that  this  has  actually  hap- 
pened only  twice  in  our  history,  the  possi- 
bility has  been  an  every-present  threat  to 
stable  transfers  of  power  from  one  admin- 
istration to  another,  as  in  the  Hayes-TUden 
contest  In  1876. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  was  the  settlement  of  that  con- 
test, achieved  through  a  compromise  designed 
to  avoid  having  the  choice  between  those 
two  contestants  go  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  neither  appeared  to  have 
an  electoral  vote  majority,  that  paved  the 
way  for  the  deprivation  and  postponement 
of  equal  voting  and  civil  rights  for  Negroes 
and  other  minorities  for  a  period  of  nearly 
90  years.  Indeed,  the  spectre  of  that  dark 
history  was  ever-present  even  In  our  latest 
Presidential  election  In  1968,  when  George 
Wallace  of  Alabama  dreamed  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  another  deal  like  that  of  1876. 

But  it  Is  not  only  the  political  consequences 
that  flow  from  the  provision  calling  for  deci- 


sion by  the  House  of  Representatives  when 
neither  party  has  an  electoral  vote  majority 
that  is  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  this 
procedure.  When  this  happens,  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  do  not  vote 
as  individual  Congressmen.  Each  state  has 
a  single  vote  and  that  vote  Is  determined  by 
the  votes  of  Congressmen  who  make  up  the 
delegation  from  that  state.  If  the  Congress- 
men from  a  particular  state,  be  It  New  York 
or  New  Mexico,  divide  their  votes  evenly 
among  the  candidates,  that  state  gets  no  vote 
at  all  in  the  selection  of  the  President.  Yet 
a  majority  of  all  the  states,  or  26  votes.  Is 
necessary  for  election.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine 
how  a  more  archaic  and  totally  unrepresent- 
ative system  could  have  been  derived.  I  do 
not  believe  anything  good  can  be  said  about 
it. 

There  Is  another  objection  to  the  present 
Electoral  College  System  of  elecUng  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  which  need  only  be 
briefly  summarized — the  fact  that  there  is 
no  legal  way  to  force  an  elector  to  vote  for 
the  candidate  to  whom  he  pledged  himself. 
It  is  signiflcant  that  when  Congress  endeav- 
ored to  deal  with  such  an  elector — Dr.  Lloyd 
W.  Bailey  of  South  Carolina — In  last  fall's 
Presidential  election  It  found  Itself  com- 
pletely unable  to  require  the  elector  to  cast 
his  vote  in  the  manner  contemplated  in  his 
party  pledge. 

There  are  arguments,  of  course.  In  support 
of  the  present  Electoral  College  System,  not 
the  least  of  which  Is  that  It  has  survived 
virtually  unchanged  since  the  Constitution 
was  written  In  1787.  By  and  large,  however, 
the  arguments  In  behalf  of  this  system  are 
negative  in  character  and  the  fact  remains 
that  the  hazards  which  It  presents  continue 
to  hang  like  a  cloud  over  every  Presidential 
election.  This  Is  Intolerable  under  present- 
day  conditions  when  smooth  transfers  from 
the  administration  of  one  President  to  an- 
other are  essential. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  a  discussion 
of  the  recommendations  of  President  Nixon, 
the  two  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
which  Chairman  Celler  has  introduced,  and 
other  principal  proposals  for  reform  of  the 
present  electoral  college  system. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  noted 
that,  while  we  are  fully  In  agreement  with 
President  Nixon  that  the  present  Presiden- 
tial selection  procedures  require  major  over- 
haul, "we  see  no  point  to  replacing  the  pres- 
ent complicated  and  erratic  mechanism  with 
one  even  more  complicated  and  erratic."  We 
do  agree  with  both  President  Nixon  and 
President  Johnson  that,  whatever  else  is 
done,  the  Individual  electors  should  be 
abolished.  They  serve  no  useful  purpose 
and,  in  fact,  perpetuate  an  "anachronism 
whereby  occasional  faithless  Individual  elec- 
tors are  legally  free  to  betray  their  trust." 
We  do  not  agree,  however,  with  President 
Nixon's  plan,  which  he  says  he  Is  proposing 
because  of  doubt  that  his  "personal  prefer- 
ence" for  direct  popular  election  can  be 
adopted.  That  plan  would  (1)  allocate  the 
electoral  vote  of  each  state  on  a  proportional. 
Instead  of  the  present  unit  vote  basis;  (2) 
make  a  40  percent  electoral  vote  plurality 
sufficient  to  choose  a  President;  and  (3)  pro- 
vide for  a  runoff  election  by  popular  vote  If 
no  candidate  receives  40  percent  of  the  elec- 
toral vote.  The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
observed: 

"Except  for  the  third  step,  this  plan  would 
not  Improve  but  would  worsen  the  present 
mechanism.  Proix>rtlonate  allocation  of  elec- 
toral votes  could  have  the  same  unfortunate 
consequences  as  the  existing  system — It 
could  elect  a  President  receiving  a  smaller 
popular  vote  than  his  oppKsnent.  Thus  the 
particular  proportional  allocation  plan  which 
President  Nixon  has  sometimes  supported 
would  have  elected  him  Instead  of  President 
Kennedy,  in  1960.  Moreover,  proportional 
allocation,  unlike  the  present  system,  woiUd 
favor  the  development  of  splinter  parties 
and  undercut  the  two-party  system.  In  sum. 
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the  President's  proposal  is  worse,  not  better 
than,  the  present  system." 

We  feel  furthermore  that  If  direct  popular 
election  Is  feasible  In  a  runoff,  as  President 
Nixon  has  proposed.  It  Is  feasible  In  the  first 
place. 

But  basically  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
President's  doubts  as  to  whether  a  direct 
election  amendment  can  be  adopted.  Certain- 
ly, the  President  could  have  gone  far  to  re- 
solve such  doubts  had  he  announced  his  un- 
equivocal support.  Instead  of  merely  a  "per- 
sonal preference,"  for  direct  popular  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  this  proposal  has  al- 
ready received  far  wider  support  In  Congress 
than  any  other  proposed  amendment  and  Is. 
according  to  the  polls,  favored  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people.  It  Is  our 
belief,  In  contrast  to  President  Nixon's 
doubts,  that  If  the  proposal  for  direct  popular 
election  cannot  be  adopted,  there  Is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  plan  can. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  specific  proposals  that  are  pres- 
ently before  Congress  to  remedy  or  to  replace 
the  present  electoral  college  system.  One  pro- 
posal, which  may  be  described  as  the  "unit 
vote"  proposal,  would  write  Into  the  Con- 
stitution the  present  practice  of  awarding  all 
of  a  state's  electoral  votes  to  the  candidate 
winning  the  greatest  number  of  popular  votes 
In  the  state.  Such  a  proposal  Is  contained  In 
H.J.  Res.  181,  one  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  which  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, have  Introduced. 

This  proposal  would  preclude  the  type  of 
situation  which  arose  In  the  1968  election  In 
connection  with  the  so-called  "faithless  elec- 
tor," Dr.  Bailey.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that 
H.J.  Res.  181  would  remedy  this  type  of  sit- 
uation Is  hardly  sufficient  Justification  for  Its 
passage  In  view  of  the  far  greater  drawbacks 
of  the  present  system  which  it  would  leave 
Intact. 

H.J.  Res.  181  does  correct  one  other  de- 
ficiency of  the  present  system  when  an  elec- 
tion Is  thrown  Into  the  House.  Under  this 
proposed  amendment  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  sitting  In  Joint  session 
would  choose  the  President  by  ballot  from 
among  the  three  candidates  having  the  high- 
est number  of  electoral  votes.  The  vote  of 
each  Congressman  and  Senator  would  be 
publicly  announced  and  recorded,  and  the 
person  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
would  be  chosen.  A  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  such  a  Joint  session  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate would  consist  of  three-fourths  of  all  the 
Congressmen   and   Senators. 

This  feature  of  H.J.  Res.  181  would  un- 
doubtedly be  an  improvement  over  the  pres- 
ent procedure  which  Is  called  Into  opera- 
tion when  no  candidate  receives  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes.  It  would  not,  however, 
eliminate  the  basic  objection  to  the  electoral 
college  system  which  Is  that  It  permits  the 
election  of  candidates  who  have  not  received 
the  greatest  number  of  popular  votes,  such 
as  has  happened  In  three  of  our  presidential 
elections.  Nor  would  it  prevent  such  com- 
promises contrary  to  the  public  Interest  as 
have  characterized  at  least  one  effort  to  avoid 
submission  of  the  choice  to  Congress,  as 
happened  In  the  Hayes-'niden  contest  In 
1876. 

While  H.J.  Res  181  has  some  constructive 
aspects,  we  are  not  able,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
give  It  our  endorsement  since  It  still  would 
permit  the  popular  will  as  demonstrated  by 
the  votes  of  the  people  to  be  disregarded.  At 
the  present  time,  and  under  present-day 
poUUcal,  economic  and  social  conditions,  we 
do  not  beUeve  thU  U  any  longer  tolerable. 

Another  proposal  would  divide  each  state 
Into  electoral  districts  comparable  to  Con- 
gressional districts.  In  some  versions  exist- 
ing Congressional  districts  would  In  fact  be 
used.  Under  this  "district  vote"  proposal,  the 
winner  of  the  popular  vote  within  a  district 
would  receive  the  district's  electoral  vote. 
Most  versions  of  this  proposal  would  also  al- 
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locate  two  additional  electoral  votes  to  the 
winner  of  the  popular  vote  in  the  state.  H.J. 
Res.  401,  Introduced  by  Congressman  McCul- 
loch,  and  resolutions  Introduced  by  twelve 
other  Congressmen  are  examples  of  proposals 
along  this  line.  Although  there  are  variations 
between  them  in  respect  to  use  of  Congres- 
sional districts  or  specially  created  electoral 
districts,  all  of  them  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide that  electors  similar  to  those  currently 
provided  for  would  cast  the  ultimate  votes 
for  President  and  Vice  President. 

This  proposal,  like  the  proportional  pro- 
posal, would  leave  unresolved  the  problem 
that  arises  If  none  of  the  candidates  receives 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  When  this 
happ>ens  under  these  proposals  the  question 
of  the  choice  of  the  President  Is  thrown 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives.  Had  this 
proposal  been  in  effect  In  1960.  Mr.  Nixon 
would  have  been  elected  over  President  Ken- 
nedy by  an  electoral  vote  of  278  to  245.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  his  popular  vote  total  was 
lower. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  proposal  which  has 
the  overwhelming  support  of  most  members 
of  Congress  who  have  introduced  measures 
to  effectuate  reform  of  the  present  electoral 
college  system.  This  is  the  direct  popular 
vote  system,  which  you  have  Introduced.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  H.J.  Res.  179.  and  which  Con- 
gressman McCuUoch  has  introduced  in  HJ. 
Res.  402.  We  support  your  prdposals  along 
this  line,  and  urge  that  this  Committee  re- 
port such  an  amendment. 

We  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  amend- 
ment which  Is  adopted  by  Congress  should 
provide  for  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  by  direct  nationwide  popular 
vote.  It  would  be  desirable,  we  think,  to  pro- 
vide, as  your  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment does  provide,  that  a  candidate  must 
obtain  at  least  40  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  In  order  to  be  elected,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  national  run-off  popular  vote 
between  the  two  top  candidates  in  the  event 
no  candidate  receives  at  least  40  percent  of 
the  popular  vote.  We  also  approve  of  the 
provisions  of  yovu-  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  to  be  voted  for 
jointly. 

However,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
amendment  does  not  go  far  enough  In  pro- 
viding for  Federal  control  of  eligibility  to 
vote  for  president  and  as  to  the  places  and 
manner  of  holding  presidential  elections  and 
the  inclusion  of  names  of  candidates  on  the 
ballot. 

We  think  the  constitutional  amendment 
should  Itself  provide  for  universal  suffrage 
in  presidential  elections,  that  Is  that  aU  per- 
sons 18  or  above  shall  be  qualified  to  vote 
in  presldeatial  elections.  Further,  we  think 
that  the  amendment  should  provide  that 
the  places  and  manner  of  holding  presi- 
dential elections  and  the  Inclusions  of  names 
of  the  candidates  on  ballots  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Congress. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  the  require- 
ment that  Congress  be  authorized  to  adopt 
uniform  age  and  residency  requirements  for 
voting.  These  matters  received  extended  and 
tirgent  attention  by  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council.  I  would  like 
to  ask.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  copy  of  these 
statements  be  Included  at  this  point  In  the 
record  of  these  hearings  as  part  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Probably  the  main  objection  that  has 
been  raised  against  the  direct  popular  vote 
system  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
President  is  that  it  would  represent  a  basic 
departure  from  the  federal  principles  upon 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Is  based.  We  have  given  long  and  careful 
consideration  to  this  contention  and  have 
concluded  that  it  is  not  well-founded. 

The  electoral  college  system  was  from  the 
outset  a  compromise  that  proved  from  the 
first  Presidential  election  on  to  be  wholly  un- 
workable and  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
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euUeat  amendments  (Amendent  No.  ZII) 
to  the  ConstltutSon.  Conceivably  the  elec- 
toral college  sysQem  seemed  to  the  drafters 
of  the  Constitution  to  make  sense  when  the 
country  was  you^g  and  because  of  dlfScul- 
ties  of  transport^lon  and  communication  It 
was  hardly  possitile  for  people  In  one  ptart 
of  the  country  td  be  acquainted  with  public 
figures  In  other  parts  of  the  country  so  as 
to  enable  them  Qo  make  an  Informed  Judg- 
ment as  to  thelH  qualifications  for  election 
to  the  PresldencV  or  Vice  Presidency. 

The  Presidency  Is  a  national  office,  and  the 
question  of  who  fills  It  Is  a  matter  of  first 
Importance  to  people  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  today  are  generally 
well-known  public  figures  who  have  the 
means  and  the  a  >lllty  through  modern  sys- 
tems of  transpor;atlon  and  communication 
to  make  their  qualifications  known  to  the 
people  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  practical  fact,  the  federal  principle  to- 
day finds  its  strongest  Institutions,  not  In 
the  electoral  coUtge,  but  In  the  state  gov- 
ernments, the  Seaate  of  the  United  States 
and.  above  all,  the  substantive  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  Itself.  We  are  convinced 
that  tfl'rect  elect  on  of  the  President  and 
^ce  rtesldent  w  111  do  no  violence  to  the 
federal  principle  but  will  strengthen  and 
make  far  more  workable  our  constitutional 
system  of  govemn  ent. 


CONSUM^  PROTECTION 

HON.  BENJAiniN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OT'  NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  JOP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Afondaj/i  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  recently  appeared  before  the  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations in  supp<>rt  of  S.  860  which  calls 
for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  I  stated: 

without  full,  tlgorous.  and  coordinated 
enforcement,  cons^uner  protection  laws  ben- 
efit only  the  printers  and  bookbinders  ot 
the  United  States  Code. 

For  it  is  evidejit  that  with  33  Federal 
departments  an^  agencies  carrying  on 
approximately  3B0  consumer  activities, 
protection  of  tihe  consumer  remains 
haphazard  and  Ineffective. 

The  editorial  emtitled  "Consumer  Pro- 
tection" which  appeared  In  the  Long 
Island  Press  on  March  24.  1969,  calls 
for  a  Federal  consumer  protection  ap- 
paratus which  v^ll  provide  an  overview 
of  consumer  programs  and  more  central 
control.  This  message  will  be  heard  and 
read  more  often  In  the  future  as  we  see 
that  the  consumer  legislation  enacted 
in  the  past  is  orjly  a  partial  solution  to 
the  problem.  Thje  editorial  follows: 

CoNsuifca  Protection 
Is  the  consumet^too  often  on  the  short 
end      In      the      marketplace — also      getting 
shortchanged  In  federal  protection? 

No.  Insists  President  NUon.  citing  con- 
sumer protection  programs  scattered  through 
33  different  federal  agencies. 

Tee,  Insists  Betty  Purnees.  President  John- 
son's former  consumer  aide,  who  told  a 
Senate  committee  last  week:  "Olven  the 
opportunity  to  protect  conunerce  or  the 
consimier.  but  noti  both  at  the  same  time, 
who  do  you  think  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce will  protect?  Olven  the  same  op- 
portunity with  thei  farmer  or  the  consiuner. 
who  will  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
tect?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Not  since  the  muckraking  movement  be- 
fore World  War  I  has  there  been  such  a 
thrust  toward  greater  protection  for  the 
consumer  as  we  are  seeing  today.  Those  early 
champions  of  the  consumer  like  Upton  Sin- 
clair. Ida  Tarbell.  Lincoln  Steffens  and 
Charles  Eklward  Russell,  among  others,  wrote 
powerful  ezpoe^  of  abusea  In  meat  packing, 
hoxislng,  labor,  Insurance  and  other  enter- 
prises, resulting  In  a  host  of  landmark  re- 
forms such  as  the  Pvurb  Pood  and  Drug  Act, 
child  labor  laws  and  others. 

Congress  Is  now  taking  a  hard  new  look 
at  this  difficult  three-way  relationship  In- 
volving consumers,  business  and  govern- 
ment. The  Senate  committee  Miss  Fumess 
addressed  held  hearings  aU  last  week  on 
prop>oeals  to  set  up  a  cabinet  office  for  a 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  as  a  means 
of  better  protecting  consumer  Interests.  A 
similar  prop>osal  has  for  years  been  vigor- 
ously pushed  In  the  House  by  Rep.  Benjamin 
Roesnthal.  the  Elmhurst  Democrat,  who  tes- 
tified at  the  Senate  hearing  about  the  Inade- 
quacy of  present  federal  machinery.  Not  only 
Is  there  fragmentation  and  Inefficiency,  he 
said,  but  the  new  administration  Is  dragging 
Its  feet  about  naming  a  chairman  of  the 
President's  Consumer  Affairs  Committee,  the 
post  held  by  Miss  Pumess. 

This  gets  close  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
While  It  Is  the  mission  of  Congress  to  fight 
the  uphill  battle  to  enact  new  laws.  It  Is  up 
to  the  Executive  to  see  that  they  are  ade- 
quately enforced. 

There  are  good  laws  on  the  books,  but 
many  more  will  be  needed  as  times  and 
technology  change.  The  auto  safety  fight  Is 
a  good  example.  And  President  Nixon  Is  cor- 
rect In  pointing  to  how  many  agencies  are 
now  responsible  for  consumer  protection. 
But  a  pressing  need — that  can  be  met  Imme- 
diately— is  to  make  these  agencies,  so  richly 
endowed  with  power,  more  responsive  to  con- 
sumer needs  than  they  have  been.  A  cabinet 
post,  as  a  central  focus  of  responsibility, 
would,  of  course,  facilitate  this.  But  whether 
we  have  a  cabinet  poet  or  only  the  existing 
apparatus,  the  real  key  to  consimier  protec- 
tion ultimately  lies  with  the  President  to 
set  the  properly  vigorous  pro-consumer  pace. 
Moreover,  cooperation,  Instead  of  opposition, 
from  business  would  be  In  the  best  Interest 
of  all. 


STRENGTHENING  PRESCHOOL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  week  the  ad- 
ministration has  finalized  Its  proposals 
for  establishing  an  OfHce  of  Child  Devel- 
opment in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  for  transfer- 
ring to  the  new  agency  the  Headstart 
program. 

The  President  is  directing  that  the  new 
Office  of  Child  Development  put  great 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  parents  in  the 
administration  of  the  program,  that  the 
program  continue  to  focus  on  the  poor, 
and  that  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the 
program.  Including  health,  nutrition, 
education,  social  services,  and  parental 
involvement  be  maintained.  The  office 
will  encourage  additional  experimenta- 
tion with  program  content  and  tech- 
niques in  order  to  find  better  teaching 
methods  which  will  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Headstart. 

The  essential  purpose  of  this  move  is 
to  place  emphasis  on  investing  available 
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resources  to  improve  the  capabilities  of 
the  educational  system  rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  build  parallel  and  competing 
systems.  The  new  cross-dlsc.pllnary  ap- 
proach to  early  childhood  services  rep- 
resents a  significant  step  toward  bring, 
ing  all  relevant  and  helpful  services 
together.  The  establishment  of  a  new 
bureau  not  bound  by  tradition  or  pre- 
vious commitments  provides  a  workable 
mechanism  for  making  significant  im- 
provements In  preschool  child  develop- 
ment programs. 

I  insert  the  President's  annoimcement 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
Child  Development,  together  with  state- 
ments of  Secretary  Pinch  in  the  Record, 
as  indicative  of  the  commitment  of  the 
administration  to  improving  preschool 
programs  for  the  Nation's  children. 

The  material  follows: 
Statement     bt     the     Phesitent     on     the 
eist&blishment    of    an    office   of   child 
Development 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  of  February 
19th  on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  I 
called  for  a  "national  commitment  to  provid- 
ing all  American  children  an  opportunity  for 
healthful  and  stimulating  development  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  of  life  ..."  I  again 
pledge  myself  to  that  commitment. 

No  such  commitment  has  ever  before  been 
asked  In  our  nation:  No  such  pledge  has  ever 
been  given. 

Two  fundamental  developments  bring  it 
about. 

The  first  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
developments  of  the  modern  age:  new  knowl- 
edge, new  facts.  We  know  today — and  with 
each  day  our  knowledge  grows  more  de- 
tailed— that  the  process  of  human  develop- 
ment Is  In  certain  fundamental  ways  different 
from  what  It  has  been  thought  to  be.  Or  per- 
haps It  Is  the  case  that  mothers  have  always 
understood,  but  that  only  men  have  failed 
to  take  notice. 

We  have  learned,  first  of  all,  that  the  proc- 
ess of  learning  how  to  learn  begins  very,  very 
early  In  the  life  of  the  Infant  child.  Children 
begin  this  process  In  the  very  earliest  months 
of  life,  long  before  they  are  anywhere  near 
a  first  grade  class,  or  even  kindergarten,  or 
play  school  group.  We  have  also  learned  that 
for  the  children  of  the  poor  this  ability  to 
learn  can  begin  to  deteriorate  very  early  In 
life,  so  that  the  youth  begins  school  well 
behind  his  contemporaries  and  seemingly 
rarely  catches  up.  He  is  handicapped  as  surely 
as  a  child  crippled  by  polio  la  handicapped: 
and  he  bears  the  burden  of  that  handicap 
through  all  his  life.  It  Is  elemental  that,  even 
as  m  the  case  of  polio,  the  effects  of  preven- 
tion are  far  better  than  the  effects  of  cure. 

Increasingly  we  know  something  about  how 
this  can  be  done.  With  each  passing  year — 
almost  with  each  passing  month,  such  Is  the 
pace  of  new  developments  In  this  field  of 
knowledge — research  workers  In  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  In  the  world  are  learn- 
ing more  about  the  way  In  which  an  Im- 
poverished environment  can  develop  a 
"learned  helplessness"  In  children.  When 
there  Is  little  stimulus  for  the  mind,  and 
especially  when  there  Is  little  Interaction  be- 
tween parent  and  child,  the  chUd  suffers 
lasting  disabilities,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  a  sense  of  control  of 
his  environment.  None  of  this  follows  from 
the  simple  fact  of  being  poor,  but  It  Is  now 
fully  eetabllshed  that  an  environment  that 
does  not  stimulate  learning  Is  closely  associ- 
ated In  the  real  world  with  poverty  In  Its 
traditional  forms.  As  much  as  any  one  thing 
It  Is  this  factor  that  leads  to  the  transmission 
of  poverty  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  deny  that  the 
process  Is  all  too  evidently  at  work  in  the 
slums  of  America's  cities,  and  that  Is  a  most 
ominous  aspect  of  the  urban  crisis. 
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II  Is  Just  as  certain  that  we  shall  have  to 
invent  new  social  institutions  to  respond  to 
this  new  knowledge. 

Elementary  school,  kindergarten,  even 
Head  Start  appear  to  come  too  late  for  many 
of  those  children  who  most  need  help.  This 
U  no  ground  for  despair,  but,  to  the  con- 
trary, a  clear  challenge  to  our  creativity  as 
a  great  urban,  democratic  society.  Ways  of 
reaching  and  helping  the  very  young  and 
their  mothers — when  they  need  such  help — 
must  be  found.  There  must  be  ways  that 
protect  the  privacy  of  that  relationship,  and 
the  sacred  right  of  parents  to  rear  theli 
children  according  to  their  own  values  and 
own  understandings.  But  they  also  bear  a 
solemn  responsibility  to  Insure  that  the  full 
potential  of  those  children  Is  enabled  to  come 
forth.  Finding  a  balance  between  these  Im- 
peratives will  test  our  moral  wisdom  as  much 
as  our  scientific  knowledge.  But  It  can  be 
done,  and  It  must. 

The  delegation  of  Head  Start  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
was  the  first  step  In  fulfilling  my  commit- 
ment to  the  first  five  years  of  life.  In  HEW, 
this  program  can  be  supported  and  supple- 
mented by  other  Federal  programs  dealing 
vrith  children  In  the  early  years. 

The  second  step,  which  I  announce  today, 
is  the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment, reporting  directly  to  Secretary  Pinch's 
office.  This  office  must  take  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  development  of  young  chil- 
dren, combining  programs  which  deal  with 
the  physical,  social  and  Intellectual. 

Preliminary  evaluations  of  this  program 
Indicate  that  Head  Start  must  begin  earlier 
In  life,  and  last  longer,  to  achieve  lasting 
benefits.  Toward  this  end.  Secretary  Finch 
has  decided  to  expand  the  Parent  and  ChUd 
Center  and  Follow  Through  programs,  while 
reducing  summer  programs. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  learn  what  works,  and  what  does  not. 
In  this  field.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  exciting 
breakthroughs,  but  much  more  must  be 
learned  before  we  can  prepare  a  successful 
nation-wide  preschool  program. 

There  are  any  number  of  urban  problems 
that  can  be  dealt  vrtth  promptly — and  should 
be.  Others  can  be  approached  In  terms  that 
admit  of  clear  results  in  two,  three,  and  four 
years.  But  some  matters  take  longer.  Above 
all.  the  process  of  a  child's  maturing  Is  one  of 
slow  and  steady  growth  that  will  not  be 
speeded  up  for  all  our  scientific  knowledge. 

America  must  learn  to  approach  Its  prob- 
lems In  terms  of  the  time-span  those  prob- 
lems require.  All  problems  are  pressing;  all 
cry  out  for  Instant  solutions;  but  not  all  can 
be  Instantly  solved.  We  must  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  time  with  respect  to  those 
Issues  which  provide  no  alternative. 

The  process  of  child  development  Is  such 
a  matter. 

Our  commitment  to  the  first  five  years 
of  life  win  not  show  Its  full  results  during  my 
Administration,  nor  In  that  of  my  successor. 
But  If  we  plant  the  seeds  and  If  we  respond 
to  the  knowledge  we  have,  then  a  stronger 
and  greater  America  will  surely  one  day  come 
out. 
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the  occasion  for  a  new  and  overdue  national 
commitment  to  chUd  and  parent  develop- 
ment." 

"This  new  Office  wUl  have  direct  access  to 
me."  Secretary  Pinch  said,  "and  will  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  new  initiatives  In  child 
development."  In  addition  to  Head  Start,  the 
Office  vrtll  be  responsible  for  the  day  care 
program,  and  over  time,  other  early  child- 
hood programs  now  handled  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 

Secretary  Pinch  also  announced  he  will 
form  an  ongoing  Advisory  Committee  on 
Child  Development  which  will  be  made  up  of 
experts  In  the  field,  parents  of  children  par- 
ticipating m  the  programs,  and  local  pro- 
gram officials. 

As  soon  as  It  takes  shape,  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  will  take  action  to 
strengthen  Head  Start.  In  this  connection, 
the  Secretary  Intends  to: 

Encourage  communities  to  try  out  some 

of  the  new  program  models  which  are  being 

developed  through  HEW-supported  research. 

Encourage  replacement  of  many  summer 

programs  with  lull  year  programs. 

Double  the  present  number  of  36  Parent 
and  Child  Centers,  programs  for  families  with 
children  under  three  years  of  age. 

Seek  greater  use  of  Title  I  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  funds  for  the  Fol- 
low Through  program  for  Head  Start  grad- 
uates. 

Experiment  with  a  scholarship  or  voucher 
system  to  put  Head  Start  purchasing  power 
directly  In  the  hands  of  parents,  and  encour- 
age greater  private  participation  by  funding 
joint  projects  with  Industry  and  unions  for 
day  care  or  Head  Start  associated  with  places 
of  employment. 

The  Office  of  Child  Development  will  co- 
ordinate Its  activities  with  existing  educa- 
tional, health,  and  social  service  programs. 
Secretary  Pinch  said  he  will  encourage  joint 
projects  whereby  school  systems  using  edu- 
cation funds  can  collaborate  with  commu- 
nity groups  using  Head  Start  funds  to  pro- 
vide a  more  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment program. 

"I  am  encouraged  by  the  Increasingly 
greater  use  of  ESEA  funds  for  programs  com- 
parable to  Head  Start.  This  Is  only  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  changes  which  are  takmg 
place  in  the  schools,"  he  said. 

Secretary  Finch  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
an  advisory  committee  headed  by  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Charles 
Schultze  which  met  at  HEW  March  7  and 
8  to  consider  the  placement  of  Head  Start. 
In  establishing  the  Office  of  Child  Devel- 
opment, the  Secretary  said  he  was  following 
the  recommendation  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. 
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Statement  of  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,    and   Welfare 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Robert  H.  Finch  said  today  he  will  op- 
erate Project  Head  Start  through  a  new  Of- 
fice of  Child  Development  which  will  be  lo- 
cated In  his  Immediate  office  and  report  di- 
rectly to  him.  

DelegaUon  of  Head  Start  to  HEW  Is  ex- 
pected to  take  place  on  or  before  July  1. 

The  Secretary  said  the  new  Office  would  be 
designed  to  carry  out  President  Nixon's  ex- 
pressed commitment  to  the  needs  of  children 
from  birth  to  five  years  of  age.  He  said  that 
"the  delegation  of  Head  Start  to  HEW  offers 


Statement  by  Robert  H.  Pinch,  Secretary 
OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  his  February  19  message  to  the  Congress, 
President  Nixon  announced  that  he  Intended 
to  delegate  the  operation  of  the  Head  Start 
program  to  the  Department,  effective  on  or 
before  July  1,  1969.  In  the  days  since  the 
President's  announcement.  I  have  been  con- 
ducting an  intensive  review  to  determine 
where  Head  Start  might  best  be  placed  within 
HEW  and  how  new  resources  and  strength 
can  be  brought  to  It. 

As  part  of  that  review  process,  I  convened 
an  Advisory  Committee  which  was  ably 
chaired  by  Mr.  Charles  Schultze.  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Mr. 
Schultze's  Report  to  me  on  the  Committee's 
recommendations  has  played  a  major  role  In 
shaping  my  own  decision.  Copies  of  his  Re- 
port are  available. 

In  arriving  at  the  following  decisions  about 
Head  Start,  I  was  guided  by  two  basic  prin- 
ciples which  emerged  from  our  review:  (1) 
the  delegation  of  Head  Start  to  HEW  offers 
the  occasion  for  a  new  and  overdue  national 
commitment  to  child  and  parent  develop- 


ment, and  (2)  we  still  do  not  know  what 
child  development  techniques  are  most  effec- 
tive, and  OUT  future  efforts  must  more  care- 
fully test  and  evaluate  different  approaches. 
With  regard  to  the  need  for  greater  em- 
phasis on  child  development,  we  know  that 
there  are  four  times  as  many  young  people 
as  aged  In  the  U.S..  yet: 

Federal  benefits  and  services  of  all  kinds 
In  1970.  Including  the  social  insurance  pro- 
grams, wUl  average  about  $1,750  per  aged 
person,  and  only  $190  per  yoimg  person;  and 
The  relative  Imbalance  has  been  expanding 
vrtth  the  increase  over  the  last  10  years  for 
the  aged  standing  at  nearly  $32  billion,  com- 
pared to  $11.6  for  the  young. 

We  do  not  begrudge  our  expenditures  on 
the  aged:  they  are  a  group  which  needs 
special  help.  But  the  relaUve  lack  of  emphasis 
on  Investment  In  children  seems  shortsighted 
In  Ught  of  the  high  social  and  economic  pay- 
offs which  such  Investment  can  ha^e  in 
terms  of  helping  to  produce  fuUy  effective 
members  of  society. 

Our  purix>8e  now  is  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove Head  Start  through  this  delegation, 
rather  than  in  any  way  to  weaken  It.  It  Is 
my  Intention  that  the  basic  policies  govern- 
ing the  program  be  continued,  including 
parent  participation,  comprehensive  serv- 
ices, development  of  career  opportunities  for 
nonprofessionals,  use  of  volunteers,  and  the 
opportunity  for  a  wide  variety  of  types  of 
organizations  to  operate  the  program. 

Within  these  guidelines,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  steps  which  I  propose  to  take  to  Im- 
prove the  program: 

1.  The  Head  Start  experience  needs  to  be 
reinforced  through  greater  program  length 
and  continuity.  To  that  end,  I  am  preparing 
to  take  the  following  three  steps: 

a.  We  must  encourage  communities  to  con- 
vert siunmer  programs,  which  are  of  limited 
effectiveness,  into  experimental  or  regular 
full-year  programs.  Preliminary  surveys  in- 
dicate some  $45  million  would  be  transferred 
In  this  manner  Into  full-year  efforts. 

b.  I  plan  to  double,  to  $12  million,  the 
size  of  the  Parent  and  Child  Center  program 
which  serves  children  under  three  years  ol 
age  and  their  families. 

c.  I  will  seek  a  substantial  expansion  of 
the  Follow  Through  program  which  Is  budg- 
eted to  reach  only  6  percent  of  Head  Start 
graduates  In  Fiscal  Year  1970.  by  encourag- 
ing greater  use  of  existing  Title  I  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

2.  Technical  assistance  and  evaluation  ef- 
forts need  to  be  increased.  Accordingly.*^ 
will  Implement  the  suggestion  made  in  the 
evaluation  report  of  a  consulting  company 
that  program  development  and  review  teams 
be  sent  out  to  work  with  grantees  about  six 
months  in  advance  of  their  submissions  for 
refunding.  We  vrtll  also  expand  efforts  of  per- 
sonnel training  and  dissemination  of  research 
results  through  a  new  visitation  and  person- 
nel exchange  effort  between  experimental 
and  operating  programs. 

3.  We  need  to  experiment  with  new  pro- 
gram models  and  ways  of  bringing  the  full 
resources  of  HEW  to  bear  in  support  of  the 
program.  In  this  connection  we  will  require 
the  larger  Head  Start  grantees  to  devote  5 
percent  of  their  approved  slots  for  experi- 
mental curricula  and  programs  as  a  means 
of  keeping  them  alive  to  new  Ideas.  Among 
the  promising  new  approaches  we  plan  to 
test  are  (1)  lower-cost  "mini"  programs  con- 
ducted in  the  child's  home  or  neighborhood 
through  tutors  or  sub-centers,  (2)  day  care 
programs  funded  jointly  with  Industry  and 
labor  and  related  to  particular  places  of  em- 
ployment. (3)  experimental  early  childhood 
centers  linking  preschool  and  school  pro- 
grams for  children  up  to  eight  years,  and  (4) 
programs  providing  Head  Start  scholarships 
or  vouchers  directly  to  parents  so  that  they 
can  purchase  Head  Start  services  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  from  certtfled  providers. 
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ATTACK  AGAINST  POLICE 

RENEWED 


April  H,  1969 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
oppose  peace  of  mind  through  law  and 
order  and  are  irresponsible  to  society 
continue  devious  plans  to  hamstring  and 
thwart  local  law  enforcement  protec- 
tion. 

Strangely,  the  continued  attacks  on 
police  officers  are  well -organized  and 
well-financed. 

Can  any  thinking  American  conceive 
of  offering  a  cloak  of  respectability  to 
any  movement  to  make  it  impossible  for 
our  cities  to  have  trained,  experienced 
police  officers  on  the  beat? 

I  feel  that  many  of  our  colleagues  are 
well  aware  of  the  war  on  our  streets — 
the  damage  and  mayhem  from  the  out- 
side interference  with  our  police — will 
be  interested  in  the  newest  attack,  re- 
ported as  "Community  Control  of  Police" 
by  Arthur  I.  Waskow.  I  ask  that  the  re- 
port follow : 

Community   Control   of  the  Police 
(By  Arthur  I.  Waskow;  report  of  a  discussion 
conference   cosponsored   by   the   Institute 
for  PcAlcy  Studies  and  the  Center  for  the 
Study   of   Law   and   Society   of   the   Uni- 
versity of  California  (Berkeley) ) 
Participants:    John    P.    Spiegel.    Lemberg 
Center    for    the    Study    of    Violence;    Frank 
Meslah.     Quaker     Project     on     Community 
Conflict;  Newton  Garver.  Quaker  Project  on 
Community  Conflict;  Alton  T.  Lemon,  North 
City  Congress.  Police-Community  Relations; 
John  Vincent.  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  & 
P*rocedure:    Calvin    Hicks.    New   York;    Paul 
Jacobs.   Center  for   the  Study  of  Law  and 
Society;    Annette    Gottfried.    Institute    for 
Policy  Studies;   Arthur  I.  Waskow.  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies. 

Three  major  models  for  establishing  com- 
munity control  over  the  police  were  dis- 
cussed : 

1.  Neighborhood  political  control  over  on- 
the-beat  policemen  through  elections,  etc., 
of  neighborhood  commissions  with  full  or 
considerable  power  over  the  police,  or  the 
creation  of  new  neighborhood-based  police. 

2.  Creation  of  counter-police  organizations 
(in  effect,  "unions"  of  those  policed)  with  a 
political  base  and  an  ability  to  hear  griev- 
ances and  force  change. 

3.  Transformation  of  the  police  "profes- 
sion" and  role  so  as  to  end  isolation  of  the 
police  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
thus  to  establish  de  facto  community  con- 
trol by  informal,  rather  than  formal,  means. 
1.  Neighborhood  control  over  the  police.  Two 
strands  of  history  were  kept  in  mind:  the 
tradition  of  popular  election  of  the  sheriff  in 
many  rural  or  small-town  constituencies, 
and  the  recent  emergency  deputizing  of 
"white  hats"  In  racial-violence  situations 
like  Tampa — I.e.,  withdrawal  of  white  police 
from  black  communities  and  the  semi- 
authorization  of  black  youths  (or  clergy,  or 
teachers,  etc.)  to  act  as  police  within  the 
black  communities.  So  long  as  the  "white 
hats"  remain  an  emergency-only  resort  and 
also  remain  under  the  control  of  the  white 
authorities  (for  pay,  legitimacy,  etc.),  they 
cannot  effectively  base  their  authority  on 
consent  from  the  black  communities.  But  It 
is  possible  to  imagine  the  Institutionaliza- 
tion of  neighborhood  control :  e.g.,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  neighborhod  p>olice  commission 
authorized  to  hire,  lire  (or  force  transfer  of) , 


promote,  and  discipline  officers  on  the  beat 
in  a  given  neighborhood  (up  to  the  precinct 
captain).  In  such  circumstances,  some  units 
of  the  police  would  proba'jly  stay  under 
metropolitan  control  (e.g.  fingerprint  files i; 
but  those  officers  In  dally,  constant  contact 
with  the  public  In  a  given  neighborhood 
would  be  responsive  to  neighborhood  desires 
on  police  conduct,  rigidity  of  enforcement  of 
partlcxilar  laws,  etc.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
essentially  this  is  the  situation  already  in 
many  small  middleclass  suburban  towns,  as 
well  as  In  farm  areas.  In  the  great  cities, 
however,  many  neighborhoods  now  have  no 
direct  political  control  over  the  metropolitan 
police,  and  a  system  of  needs  and  desires 
different  enough  from  that  of  the  controlling 
groups  that  even  if  there  is  no  deliberate 
harassment  on  racist  or  similar  grounds,  the 
effect  Is  of  utter  disjunction  from  neighbor- 
hood virlshes. 

Some  difficulties  were  Identified  with  the 
notion  of  neighborhood  control: 

A.  Protection  of  property  In  neighborhoods 
where  few  of  the  residents  own  property. 
Would  this  traditional  fimction  of  the  police 
be  carried  out.  If  the  constituency  were  op- 
posed or  uninterested?  Possible  solutions: 
(1)  Agreement  by  the  society  to  pay  for 
property  stolen  or  damaged  (essentially,  pub- 
lic or  private  Insurance)  and  to  avoid  en- 
dangering the  physical  health  of  those  who 
stole  or  damaged  property;  (2)  Transforma- 
tion of  the.  property  relations  at  about  the 
same  time  as  transfer  of  the  police  func- 
tion, so  that  the  neighborhood  would  own 
the  property  (perhaps  collectively  through 
co-ops )  and  would  therefore  have  an  interest 
in  protecting  it  from  individual  marauders. 
(The  latter  might  suggest  putting  energy 
Into  demands  for  social  change  much  broader 
than  the  demand  for  community  control  of 
the  police.)  (3)  Abandonment  of  the  prop- 
erty function  and  substitution  of  a  newfunc- 
tion  esp>eclally  oriented  to  serving  the  prop- 
ertyless:  "advocacy  of  change,"  in  which 
the  policeman  becomes  something  like  a 
community  organizer/attorney.  E.g.,  the 
"policeman"  leads  challenges  to  illegal  hous- 
ing practices  In  tenements  owned  by  out- 
side slumlords.  (Prestimably  the  neighbor- 
hood policeman  would  keep  and  probably 
greatly  strengthen  his  role  as  mediator  or 
peacekeeper,  which  Is  now  strongest  where 
the  police  do  live  under  community  control 
and  weakest  where  they  are  an  occupying 
army.) 

B.  Density  of  population  in  big  cities,  lead- 
ing to  greater  "boundary"  difficulties  than  in 
rural  America.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  shift 
from  one  kind  of  neighborhood  to  another 
comes  much  more  quickly;  the  likelihood  of 
people  moving  aroimd  from  one  kind  of 
neighborhood  to  another  during  their  daily 
lives  is  therefore  much  greater;  therefore 
the  possibility  of  major  differences  in  the 
kind  of  law  enforcement  one  person  would 
encounter  from  geographic  unit  to  unit  is 
much  greater,  if  each  such  unit  controls  its 
own  police. 

C.  Arms.  A  series  of  dilemmas  were  sug- 
gested: If  neighborhood-controlled  police 
keep  their  guns,  they  are  much  more  likely 
to  play  conventional  police  roles.  But  if 
black-controlled  police  In  the  black  neigh- 
borhoods are  disarmed  while  white  police- 
men in  white  neighborhood  keep  their  guns, 
there  may  be  Important  strains  because  the 
arms  are  crucial,  symbolically  as  well  as 
physically.  Further:  white  America  may  be 
unwilling  to  let  black-controlled  police 
carry  guns  if  the  police  are  angry  young  men 
and  true  ghetto  residents,  while  permitting 
black  clergy  and  other  "respectable"  types 
to  do  so.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  would  black 
"respectable"  police  act  appreciably  differ- 
ent from  or  be  seen  as  more  legitimate  than 
the  present  Metropolitan  Police? 

D.  The  Courts.  Would  nelghbohood  con- 
trol of  at  least  the  small-crimes  and  small- 
claims  courts  be  necessary,  la  order  to  up- 
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bold  the  meaning  and  usefulness  of  neigh- 
borhood control  of  the  police?  Perhaps  In 
part,  the  logic  would  move  In  this  direction; 
but  note  that  neighborhood  control  of  the 
police  is  not  utterly  meaningless  without 
similar  control  of  the  courts:  the  police  are 
themselves  the  court  of  first  resort.  If  they 
do  not  arrest,  there  is  no  trial;  If  they  arrest 
and  punish,  there  has  been  conviction  and 
punishment  without  trial. 

2.  Counter-police  organizations.  The  pos- 
sibility of  control  of  the  police  through 
counter-vailing  power  was  based  on  two  re- 
cent models:  the  emergence  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  Patrols  in  Watts  and  else- 
where as  checks  on  the  police,  and  the  Com- 
munity Review  Board  created  by  the  Mex- 
ican-American community  In  Denver.  Both 
are  vastly  different  from  the  conventional 
propKJsals  for  a  neutral  Civilian  Review 
Board,  in  that  they  are  explicitly  based  not 
on  a  quasl-Judlctal  model  but  on  the  neces- 
sity of  having  independent  political  power 
to  confront  that  of  the  police  forces.  Both 
tend  to  assume  that  the  police  are  either 
an  Independent  political  force  or  an  arm  of 
a  powerful  establishment,  not  a  neutral 
peacekeeping  body. 

Thus  both  approaches  seek  some  external 
political  support  for  pressing  grievances 
against  the  police.  In  the  Denver  case. 
chicano  organizations  Investigate  charges  of 
illegitimate  or  unjust  police  behavior  and 
where  they  regard  the  charges  as  well- 
founded,  demand  punishment  of  the  officers 
and  back  up  their  demands  with  political 
pressure  (publicity,  threatened  loss  of  votes, 
threatened  disorder,  etc.) .  As  for  the  CAP 
arrangements,  they  used  the  endemic  anger 
of  young  black  men  against  the  behavior  of 
the  police  In  the  black  community  to  ener- 
gize youth  patrols,  accompanying  the  police 
on  their  rounds  to  take  detailed  notes  and 
photographs  of  their  behavior.  Where  the 
patrols  felt  the  police  acted  badly,  they  filed 
complaints  and  sometimes  tried  to  turn  on 
aome  political  heat  to  achieve  redress.  The 
Watts  CAP  tried,  notably,  to  combine  the 
Insurgent  political  energy  of  the  black  com- 
munity with  the  outside  political  (i.e.  finan- 
cial support  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
thus  to  box  In  the  police  force.  But  what 
the  Watts  CAP  hoped  to  gain  from  the  Fed- 
eral tie  In  political  ability  to  resist  enormous 
hostility  from  the  police,  was  lost  In  the 
weakening  of  ties  with  the  black  community 
itself.  The  CAP'S  legitimacy  within  Watts 
declined;  and  then,  when  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  brought  its  political 
power  to  bear,  the  Federal  gi>vernment 
backed  off. 

The  major  lessons  to  be  learned  from  pre- 
vious experience  with  the  CAPs  Is  that  they 
must  be  financially  and  politically  responsi- 
ble to  the  aggrieved  constituency,  and  that 
some  Institutionalization  of  this  responsibil- 
ity is  essential  so  that  the  community  can 
remove  any  CAP  men  that  have  stopped  be- 
ing the  community's  representatives. 

3.  Transformation  of  the  policeman's  role 
and  career.  The  formal  command  structure, 
as  a  result  of  which  metropolitan  police 
forces  are  ultimately  responsible  to  the 
power  structure  of  the  metropolitan  area,  is 
not  the  only  process  by"  which  the  neighbor- 
hoods are  denied  control  over  the  pwllce.  The 
Isolation  of  the  police  Into  an  angry  and 
frequently  frightened  subculture  is  another. 
Enforced  as  It  now  usually  Is  by  tight  po- 
litical organization  (based  on  associations  of 
policemen  or  their  wives) ,  this  separation  is 
a  major  factor  in  the  ability  of  the  police 
to  insulate  themselves  from  the  demands  of 
the  black  or  Spanish-speaking  or  campus 
commimltles.  The  ending  of  this  Isolation 
might  therefore  be  a  major  element  In  per- 
mitting community  control.  The  analogy 
mentioned  In  the  discussion  was  the  tradi- 
tional democratic  boetlUty  to  a  professional 
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military,  for  fear  that  they  would  slip  loose 
of  civilian  control. 

One  proposed  medicine  for  this  disease  was 
the  radical  de-careerlzatlon  of  the  on-the- 
beat  police  force.  It  was  argued  that  the 
role  of  peacekeeper  was  not  a  highly  tech- 
nical or  specialized  one.  but  dependent  rather 
on  a  rather  widespread  and  certainly  non- 
professional skill  In  conciliatory  human  re- 
lations. The  "false  professlonallzatlon"  of  the 
role  was  ascribed  In  part  to  an  effort  by  po- 
licemen to  defend  their  Jobs  and  careers, 
and  In  part  to  the  attempt  of  middle-class 
liberals  to  "upgrade"  and  "retrain"  working 
class  policemen,  on  the  theory  that  "the 
uneducated  cop"  was  typically  brutal  or 
racist.  It  was  agreed  that  some  policeman- 
ship — such  as  detective  work — required  more 
technical  and  professional  training,  but  it 
was  argued  that  clear  distinctions  should  be 
be  made  between  such  roles  and  that  of  the 
policeman  on  the  beat. 

On  the  basis  of  these  arguments.  It  was 
suggested  that  police  might  be  recruited 
for  a  term  of  not  more  than  three  years 
from  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  public — 
especially,  and  deliberately,  from  among 
women  as  well  as  men  and  from  a  wide  age 
range,  so  as  to  emphasize  the  peacekeeping 
rather  than  the  force-dispensing  function. 
It  was  thought  that  the  short  term  might 
prevent  the  rlgldlficatlon  of  a  police  culture 
and  police  political  power.  The  danger  of 
large  "veterans"  organizations  was  men- 
tioned, but  It  was  agreed  that  the  chief 
danger  of  military  veterans  groups  comes 
from  their  origins  In  and  ties  to  an  officer 
cadre  which  would  not  be  present  In  a  de- 
professlonallzed  on-the-beat  police  force. 
(If  It  Is  true,  as  has  frequently  been  claimed, 
that  those  who  volunteer  for  police  duty 
are  specially  self-selected  for  tendencies  to 
sadism,  etc.,  then  even  a  short-term  volun- 
teer process  might  not  change  the  police 
enough,  and  one  might  have  to  think  about 
selection  of  police  by  lottery  from  the  whole 
pyopulatlon,  etc.  But  most  of  the  discussants 
felt  that  recruitment  for  the  police  proceeds- 
on  so  many  different  appeals  that  If  sadism 
is  widespread,  that  Is  because  it  Is  learned 
on  the  Job  from  other  officers.  If  that  Is  so. 
reducing  the  "career"  line  to  three  years 
would  greatly  weaken  the  Informal  social 
pressures  from  older  policemen.) 

•  •  «  •  • 

Any  of  these  approaches  would  require 
great  energy  and  jwUtlcal  support  to  create, 
almost  certainly  against  the  wishes  of  police 
departments.  Two  approaches  to  creating 
this  support  seem  possible:  urging  decentral- 
ization and  community  control  as  valuable 
to  all  American  communities  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  direct  relations  with  the  police; 
and  urging  community  control  In  black 
neighborhoods,  either  on  the  ground  that 
black  communities,  as  a  result  of  the  emer- 
gence of  a  black  "people."  are  morally  and 
politically  entitled  to  that  control  or  on  the 
ground  that  achieving  It  will  be  the  only 
way  to  protect  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
whole  city. 

Some  participants  argued  that  one  reason 
to  emphasize  the  second  approach  is  that 
much  of  the  available  energy  for  change  In 
the  police  originates  from  young  black  men 
who  are  psychologically  and  physically,  as 
well  as  politically,  outraged  by  present  police 
behavior.  Moreover,  starting  from  this  stand- 
point of  the  black  neighborhoods  may.  even 
before  community  control  Is  achieved,  affect 
police  behavior  by  strengthening  the  concept 
of  the  existence  of  a  black  community  of 
people.  Present  urban  policemen  lack  any 
idea  of  how  to  treat  the  black  community 
because  they  do  not  "see"  it:  they  deal  with 
individual  blacks  as  If  they  lived  In  a  vac- 
uum, not  a  community.  The  very  demand  for 
blEu;k  control  of  black  police  in  the  black 
neighborhoods  (and  of  course  much  more 
strongly  the  achievement  of  that  demand) 
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would  encourage  or  force  policemen  to  de- 
velop and  accept  the  concept  of  a  complex 
(not  homogeneous)  black  community  In 
which  they  can  legitimately  deal  with  Idio- 
syncratic Interpersonal  difficulties,  as  well  as 
deal  with  conflicts  between  black  and  white 
society. 

There  was  also  some  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  such  basic  reconstruction  of 
the  police  forces  as  described  above  were 
politically  feasible  at  all.  as  compared  to  the 
slow  reform  of  police  practice.  Most  of  those 
present  felt  that  attempts  at  reform  had 
consistently  failed:  civilian  review  boards  and 
similar  devices  had  neither  become  meaning- 
ful to  black  communities  nor  become  legiti- 
mate in  the  eyes  of  the  police,  thus  getting 
the  worst  of  both  worlds,  and  had  as  a  result 
frequently  started  to  act  as  protective  covers 
for  the  police  rather  than  checks  upon  them: 
community-relations  training  programs  had 
made  little  dent  on  practice  encouraged  by 
the  informal  police  reference  groups;  momen- 
tary changes  achieved  by  orders  from  vigor- 
ous liberal  police  chiefs  of  commissioners 
had  quickly  washed  away.  Some  participants 
expressed  hope  that  deeper  forms  of  training 
(such  as  role-playing)  might  effect  perma- 
nent changes,  but  most  of  those  present  were 
skeptical.  On  the  other  hand,  all  recognized 
that  basic  reconstructions  would  not  be  easy 
to  achieve  or  make  legitimate. 

An  important  problem  noted  by  many  of 
the  participants  was  the  difficulty  they  and 
other  scholars  had  encountered  in  getting 
full  access  to  police  files  and  records,  for  re- 
search purposes.  This — a  special  case  of  the 
separation  of  the  police  into  a  special  and 
rather  fearful  subculture — was  making  ade- 
quate research  difficult.  The  police  also,  re- 
ported some  of  the  participants,  brought  to 
bear  political  pressure  upon  teachers  and 
scholars  in  Institutions  (such  as  police  acad- 
emies) who  were  critical  of  traditional  police 
roles.  The  participants  agreed  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  assert  the  principle  of 
open  research  In  questions  and  archives  per- 
taining to  the  police. 
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IN THE  MEXICAN- AMERICAN  COM- 
MUNITY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  opportunity  to  receive  a 
quality  education  rates  as  perhaps  the 
greatest  path  to  success  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  belong  to  minority 
groups.  Indeed,  for  those  minority  citi- 
zens whose  native  tongue  is  not  English, 
the  importance  of  education  within  a 
bilingual  atmosphere  is  paramount. 

Education  always  has  been  an  area  of 
special  significance  for  the  Mexican- 
American  community — particularly  in 
my  home  district  of  East  Los  Angeles. 
Recently,  Mr.  Armando  Rodriguez,  chief 
of  the  Mexican-American  Affairs  Unit 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  sent  to  my 
attention  a  series  of  articles  on  educa- 
tional trends  in  Mexican-American  af- 
fairs. I  find  these  articles  quite  stimu- 
lating ;  certainly  they  should  be  viewed  as 
a  strong  argument  for  increasing  Federal 
commitments  to  such  programs  as  the  bi- 
lingual Education  Act. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
articles  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
siONAL  Record,  as  follows: 
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tion:   The 


I  Prom  the  Ameflcan  Education,  November 
1968] 


Mexican-Abckxican     Educa- 

SEARCK    rOR    IDENTITT 


About  4.7  million  Mexican- AmerlcanB  live 
In  the  United  States  today,  more  than  90 
In  the  five  Southwestern 
than  80  percent  In  an  urban 
environment.  Mqst  of  them  have  an  Inade- 
quate education.  '< 

A  1964  survey  Tevealed  that  39  percent  of 
Mezlcan-Amerlca^B  In  one  State  had  less 
than  a  fifth  grad^  education.  In  a  border  city 
that  same  year,  lonly  five  to  six  percent  of 
the  Mexlcan-Am^can  children  entering  first 
grade  knew  eno^igh  English  to  go  forward 
with  the  other  children.  And  many  Mexican- 
American  youngsters  never  get  to  the  first 
grade. 

The  recent  hlgli  school  student  demonstra- 
tions In  several  cities  clearly  show  that  the 
Mexican-America  1  youngster  Is  very  much 
aware  of  the  failure  of  the  urban  school  to 
educate  him.  Wien  acknowledged  student 
loss  rates  among  schools  with  a  pre- 
dominantly Mexli  jan-Amerlcan  student  body 
are  In  excess  of  liO  percent — and  some  high 
schools  are  gradiiatlng  only  59  percent  of 
those"  who  start©  1  In  tenth  grade — the  evi- 
dence of  failure  li  very  apparent.  The  rise  In 
cultural  mllltanc 7  among  young  Chicanos  Is 
directly  related  to  the  school's  appalling 
Ignorance  about  the  Mexican-American  and 
his  role  In  the  American  democracy. 

We  need  to  dig  deep  for  the  Ingredient  in 
the  curriculum  ttat  will  enable  the  Mexican- 
American  to  serve  himself  and  his  society  ef- 
fectively. Such  a  program  will  be  committed 
to  these  principles  : 

( 1 )  The  Mexicah-Amerlcan  child  can  learn. 
His  Spanish  language  should  not  be  an 
obstacle  to  his  stccess  In  school,  but  an  ef- 
fective tool  for  l«arnlng.  To  destroy  It  Is  to 
destroy  his  Identify  and  self-esteem. 

f2)  Mexican- Ai nerlcan  children  and  par- 
ents have  the  sanie  high  aspirations  and  ex- 
pectations as  Anglos  and  Negroes. 

(3)  Training  piograms  can  be  established 
which  win  enable  >  he  teacher  and  administra- 
tor to  have  confld  ence  that  they  can  be  suc- 
cessful with  the  bilingual  child. 

(4)  The  parents  and  the  conMnunity  must 
be  involved  In  th;  decisions  that  direct  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  the  Mexican- 
American  wants  t3  be  a  part  of  this  process. 

Without  a  real  partnership  between  the 
school  and  the  community  no  basic  solu- 
tions to  the  edijcatlonal  problems  of  the 
Mexlcan-Amerlcai  can  be  found.  This  part- 
nership must  ceiter  upon  the  child,  the 
parent,  and  the  teacher.  The  reet  of  the 
school  organization  must  serve  them.  Al- 
though the  comiiunity  school  board  con- 
cept has  had  son  e  trying  moments,  it  is  a 
sound  idea  that  needs  only  more  time  and 
patience  to  work  out  problems  and  make 
It  effective. 

Community  acton  groups  must  be  mobi- 
lized to  bring  a  new  vision  into  the  Ameri- 
can scene — a  vlsidn  of  cultural  diversity  in 
which  the  school  serves  as  the  Instrument 
for  the  creation  o:  a  society  which  truly  ac- 
cepts each  man  lor  himself.  The  Mexican- 
American  sees  the  urban  school  as  the  prime 
means  to  produce  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  attitude  of  our  society — but  only  If  It  Is 
a  school  where  tte  hopes  and  individuality 
of  each  child  arii  raised  and  i»-alsed,  not 
diminished  and  de  stroyed. 

The  one  Issue  'irhlch  unites  all  Mexican- 
American  actlvlstii  Is  education.  The  Mexi- 
can-American is  late  getting  into  this  bat- 
tle. But  he  realizes  that  unless  he  gets  In 
quickly  and  forcelully  he  will  spend  another 
half-century  flgh  ;ing  for  survival  from  a 
position  of  llngulitlc  and  cultural  isolation. 
I  was  once  told:  "Black  militants  will  not 
look  out  for  the  1  dexlcan-American;  he  has 
his  own  bag  to  figt  t  for." 

The  struggle  in  urban  education  as  well 
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as  In  rural  education  can  be  narrowed  to  a 
single  goal.  For  the  Mexican-American  it  is 
taking  the  schools  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  use  them  to  shape  a  monoUnkual,  mono- 
cultural  society.  The  Mexico-American  Is 
saying  that  cultural  superiority  mu»t  be 
eliminated  or  cultural  mllitfuicy  will  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Cultural  diversity  must  be  the 
key  Ingredient  in  this  new  educational 
environment. 

The  Mexican-American  will  not  remain 
a  poor  third  behind  the  Anglo  and  the 
Negro  because  his  school  cannot  te€u;h  him. 
Nor  will  he  allow  society  to  destroy  his 
linguistic  and  cultural  heritage.  He  Is  mov- 
ing directly  into  the  arena  where  his  future 
will  be  decided — the  school.  As  he  moves,  he 
calls  to  all  who  believe  in  the  richness  of 
differences,  in  a  pluralistic  society,  in  the 
great  strength  of  diversity  to  Join  him. 

I  invite  you  to  Join  me  and  the  millions 
of  Chicanos  who  are  embarked  on  this  revo- 
lution in  our  schools.  It  will  be  peaceful,  and 
it  will  be  successful!  Viva  la  Causa,  Viva 
la  Razal 

Armando  Rooriguiz, 
Chief,  Mexican- American  Affairs  Unit. 

TJPHISINO     IN     THE     BarRIOS 

(By  Charles  A.  Erlcksen  ' ) 

In  California's  cities  the  natives  are  rest- 
less. The  ethnic  kin  to  the  Cabrlllos  and  Ser- 
ras,  to  Joaquin  Murrleta  and  Jose  de  la 
Guerra  are  confronting  the  power  structure 
with  demands  for  educational  change.  They 
want  It  now.  They  tell  you  that  they  don't 
intend  to  be  stalled  or  sidetracked  or  bought 
off  with  a  Job  or  a  raise,  a  new  title  or  a 
fingerful  of  atole. 

They  are  activist  Mexican-Americans. 
Their  awareness  of  what  the  American  edu- 
cational system  has  done  to  the  bilingual, 
blcultural  Mexican-American  is  acute.  They 
know  that  in  California  he  lags  nearly  four 
.years  behind  the  Anglo,  two  behind  the  Ne- 
gro, in  scholastic  achievement.  They  know 
that  the  worst  schools  in  cities  like  Los 
Angeles — measured  by  drojjout  statistics — 
are  the  de  facto  segregated  Mexican-Ameri- 
can schools. 

The  day  when  a  lazy  "educator"  with  a 
glib  tongue  dazzles  them  with  doubletalk 
about  "language  problems"  and  "responsibili- 
ties of  parents"  is  past.  They  know  better. 
They've  done  their  homework.  And  while  they 
don't  claim  to  have  all  the  answers,  they  do 
know  that  solutions  don't  lie  with  the  status 
quo. 

Instant  change  is  the  only  hope,  or  many 
thousands  more  brown  children  of  the  United 
States  will  be  destroyed  by  the  system,  Call- 
forma's  activist  Mexican-Americans  tell  you. 

Who  are  these  activists? 

They  are  Sal  Castro,  schoolteacher;  Miguel 
Montes.  dentist;  Manuel  Guerra.  college  pro- 
fessor; Esther  Hernandez,  housewife;  Mocte- 
ziuna  Esparza.  student.  The  list  in  Los  An- 
geles alone  could  fill  a  book  and  encompass 
every  trade  and  profession  from  newspaper 
boy  to  electrical  engineer. 

The  commitment  of  each  varies,  of  course. 
In  part  it  Is  proportionate  to  the  time  each 
has  left  over  from  his  obligation  to  Job  and 
family,  or  In  the  case  of  some  who  exploited 
or  downgraded  their  own  race,  raza,  to  "make 
it,"  proportionate  to  their  personal  guilt.  Or 
maybe  it  is  in  direct  ratio  to  how  much  they 
have  been  Americanized  and  made  aware  of 
their  Individual  rights. 

Some  send  in  a  dollar.  Some  work  at  It  24 
hours  a  day  and  go  to  Jail  for  la  causa. 

The  growth  of  Mexican-American  mili- 
tancy in  California  has  been  rapid.  Its  focus 
Is  education.  Dominated  by  youth,  it  moves 
In  spurts. 


April  H,  1969 


'  Mr.  Erlcksen,  whose  wife  Is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  has  been  closely  involved  in  efforts 
to  help  California'^  Mexican-Americans  and 
their  children. 


Last  March  several  hundred  Mexican- 
American  students  participated  in  a  series  of 
peaceful  but  widely  publicized  walkouts  from 
their  high  schools  in  East  Loe  Angeles.  Their 
orderly  protests  brought  praise  from  bome 
members  of  the  Los  Ang;eles  board  of  educa- 
tion and  called  the  commumty's  attention 
to  urgently  needed  educational  programs 
after  adult  discussion  had  failed  to  do  so. 

Underground  newspapers,  with  Mexican- 
American  reporters  in  their  teens  and  twen- 
ties, are  sprouting  In  cities  up  and  down  the 
length  of  California.  They  take  on  the  police, 
the  alleged  Tio  Tomases  of  their  communi- 
ties, the  growers,  the  selective  service  system. 
But  the  main  meat  they  feed  on  is  the  edu- 
cational system.  In  East  Los  Angeles  there  are 
two  such  newspapers:  La  Raza  and  Inside 
Eastside.  They  have  been  instrumental  In  ex- 
citing youth's  passion  for  change. 

In  the  past  regular  community  newspapers 
circulating  in  the  Eastside  and  other  Mexi- 
can-American harrios  throughout  the  Great- 
er Los  Angeles  area  studiously  avoided  so- 
cial controversy.  Today  they  have  changed. 
They  report  controversial  matters,  column 
upon  column,  because  the  community  de- 
mands it.  It  wants  to  know  what's  going  on. 

In  Los  Angeles  a  few  years  ago  the  first 
significant  organization  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
can teachers  was  founded:  the  statewide 
Association  of  Mexican-American  Educators. 
It  flourishes  today,  and  its  leaders  speak  out 
frequently  and  boldly.  Most  of  its  teacher 
members  are  in  their  twenties  and  thirties. 

Soon  after  the  teachers  organized,  the  stu- 
dents did,  too.  Today  the  college  and  high 
school  students  from  Los  Angeles'  Mexican- 
American  community  have  several  organiza- 
tions to  choose  from.  Most  prominent  among 
them:  the  United  Mexican-American  Stu- 
dents, Mexican-American  Student  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Brown  Berets. 

When  the  Los  Angeles  district  attorney's 
office  charged  13  Mexican-American  activists 
with  conspiring  to  cause  the  East  Los  An- 
geles high  school  walkouts  (to  walk  out  is  a 
misdemeanor;  to  conspire  to  walk  out  Is  a 
felony) ,  United  Mexican- American  Students 
and  Brown  Beret  members  were  among  those 
arrested,  as  was  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  Mexican-American  Educators. 

The  action  brought  an  immediate  response 
from  the  Mexican-American  community  and 
Its  leadership.  Miguel  Montes,  a  member  of 
the  California  State  Board  of  Education, 
termed  the  arrests  "an  imprudent  attempt 
to  keep  students  and  teachers  in  line  .  .  . 
unjust  and  highly  partial  application  of  the 
law." 

Francisco  Bravo,  prominent  medical  doctor 
and  president  of  the  Pan-American  bank, 
reacted  to  the  arrests  with  an  open  letter  to 
the  district  attorney:  "I  wish  to  take  hard 
issue  with  you  in  this  matter.  .  .  ,"  he  began. 
Referring  to  "the  continuing  mental  maiming 
of  our  children  which  has  been  in  existence 
these  many  decades  in  our  local  educational 
system,"  Bravo  explained,  "While  we  wish  to 
be  responsible  citizens,  yet  we  must  also  ask 
.  .  .  that  our  government  be  responsible  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  to  the  problems 
of  our  people.  .  .  ." 

On  the  issue  of  education,  California's 
Mexican-Americans  speak  with  an  unfalter- 
ing, united  voice.  Yet  five  years  ago  only  a 
few  dared  to  speak  out,  and  they,  with  rare 
exception,  were  quickly  discredited. 

Why  the  sudden  shift  to  militancy? 

"The  success  of  the  Negro  civil  rights 
movement  in  America  unquestionably  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  it,"  explains  attorney  Herman 
Sillas,  a  member  of  the  California  State  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

But  Sillas  sees  other  causes:  "Today's 
activist  in  the  Mexican-American  community 
is  the  one  who  is  most  Anglo  in  his  attitudes. 
He's  more  aware  than  his  neighbors  of  his 
rights  as  an  American  and  more  sophisticated 
in  bis  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  our 
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democracy.  In  other  words,  he  knows  what 
happens  to  the  squeaky  wheel." 

Sillas  and  other  committee  members  spent 
two  days  in  the  heart  of  the  East  Los  Angeles 
barrio  last  year,  listening  to  the  testimony  of 
intense  young  Mexican-Americans  about  civil 
rights  problems  in  their  community.  Typical 
was  the  commentary  by  Rosalinda  Mendez,  a 
graduate  of  an  East  Los  Angeles  high  school : 
Prom  the  time  we  first  begin  attending 
school,  we  hear  about  how  great  and  won- 
derful otir  United  States  Is,  about  our  demo- 
cratic American  heritage,  but  little  about  our 
splendid  and  magnificent  Mexican  heritage 
and  culture.  What  little  we  do  learn  about 
Mexicans  Is  bow  they  mercilessly  slaughtered 
the  brave  Texans  at  the  Alamo,  but  we  never 
hear  about  the  child  heroes  of  Mexico  who 
courageously  threw  themselves  from  the 
heights  of  Chapultepec  rather  than  allow 
themselves  and  their  flag  to  be  captured  by 
the  attacking  Americans. 

"We  look  for  others  like  ourselves  in  these 
history  books,  for  something  to  be  proud  of 
for  being  a  Mexican,  and  all  we  see  in  books, 
magazines,  films,  and  TV  shows  are  stereo- 
types of  a  dark,  dirty,  smelly  man  with  a 
tequila  bottle  In  one  hand,  a  dripping  taco 
m  the  other,  a  sarape  wrapped  around  him, 
and  a  big  sombrero. 

"But  we  are  not  the  dirty,  stinking  wlnos 
that  the  Anglo  world  would  like  to  point  out 
as  Mexican.  We  begin  to  think  that  may- 
be the  Anglo  teacher  Is  right,  that  maybe 
we  are  inferior,  that  we  do  not  belong  in  this 
world,  that — as  some  teachers  actually  tell 
students  to  their  faces — we  should  go  back 
to  Mexico  and  quit  causing  problems  for 
America." 

According  to  Armando  Rodriguez,  chief 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education's  Mexican- 
American  Affairs  Unit,  young  people  like 
Rosalinda,  who  organize  and  vocaUze  their 
bitterness,  are  our  educational  system's  best 
friends. 

"What  is  an  activist  anyway?"  he  asks. 
"Our  'conventional'  activists  are  the  ones  who 
become  Involved  In  the  PTA.  who  get  wrap- 
ped up  In  community  projects  or  walk  the 
precincts  for  one  political  party  or  another. 
Maybe  they'll  form  a  housewives'  picket  Une 
around  City  Hall  to  get  a  street  light  on  a 
dark  block,  or  maybe  they'll  bake  cakes  to 
raise  money  for  a  new  church  building. 

"Whoever  they  are.  whatever  they  do, 
they're  working  to  bring  about  change.  They 
possess  special  knowledge  and  have  a  spe- 
cial point  of  view.  They  Introduce  an  Idea 
to  the  community,  and  they  campaign  for 
it.  This  is  a  basic  process  of  democracy. 

"Mexican-American  activists  are  no  differ- 
ent than  any  other  American  activists.  The 
issue  of  education  is  one  that  affects  them 
most  intimately.  They  themselves  were  most 
likely  victims  of  our  schools.  They've  seen 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  their  friend,  their  own  children,  di- 
minished or  destroyed  by  a  system  which 
for  years  has  been  Indifferent  to  their  needs. 
they  want  a  light  in  their  block  too." 
Rodriguez  contends  that  these  people  are 
vital — Just  as  a  PTA  is  vital — if  Mexican- 
Americans  are  to  get  their  fuU  share  of  the 
American  educational  system. 

■Remember,"  he  says,  "the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican is  not  talking  about  destroying  the  sys- 
tem He  wants  to  improve  it." 

The  Federal  Government's  awareness  of 
the  special  needs  for  the  blcultural  student 
is  al.so  reflected  In  comments  made  by  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Harold  Howe  II 
to  delegates  attending  last  April's  National 
Conference  on  Educational  Opportunities 
for  Mexican-Americans  in  Austin,  Tex. 
Howe  cited  the  need  to  help  every  young- 
ster— ^whatever  his  home  background,  lan- 
guage, or  ability — to  reach  his  full  potential; 
"Such  a  goal  is  a  lofty  one.  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  schools  will  ever  achieve  per- 
fectly." he  stated.  "What  must  concern  us 
is  the  degree  to  which  many  schools  fall  to 
come  within  a  country  mile  of  that  goal. 


"If  Mexican-American  children  have  a 
higher  dropout  rate  than  any  other  compa- 
rable group  In  the  Nation — and  they  do — 
the  schools  cannot  explain  away  their  failure 
by  belaboring  the  'Mexican- American  prob- 
lem.' The  problem,  simply  Is  that  the  schools 
have  failed  with  these  children." 

Howe  pointed  out  that  Federal  funds  flow 
through  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  into  many  school  dis- 
tricts In  which  Mexican-American  children 
go  to  school.  "You  and  your  fellow  citizens 
with  a  particular  concern  for  Mexican-Amer- 
ican children  should  bring  every  possible 
pressure  to  bear  to  ensure  that  title  I  funds 
provide  education  which  allows  Mexican- 
American  children  to  have  pride  In  their  her- 
itage while  learnmg  the  way  to  take  part  In 
the  opportunities  this  country  has  to  offer. 
Title  I  fvmds  are  not  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  to  promote  'business  as  usual'  in 
the  schools.  They  are  appropriated,  instead, 
to  help  the  educationally  deprived  get  a  fair 
chance. 

"The  Office  of  Education,"  Howe  promised, 
"will  Join  with  you  to  help  see  that  this  fair 
chance  Is  made  a  reality." 

The  California  State  Board  of  Education 
requires  all  school  districts  to  set  up  advisory 
committees  for  title  I  funds,  which  assist 
in  assuring  effective  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

"The  funds  enabled  us,  for  the  first  time, 
to  focus  on  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
Mexican-American  child — to  zero  In  on  some 
of  his  problems,"  says  Wilson  Riles,  Califor- 
nia's State  director  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion. "Students  in  our  title  I  programs  have 
averaged  about  a  year's  gain  for  each  year  of 
Instruction.  Before  title  I,  they  averaged 
about  seven-tenths  of  a  year's  progress  In  a 
year." 

The  problem.  Riles  states.  Is  In  having  In- 
sufficient funds  to  reach  all  of  the  eligible 
children  with  a  saturated  program.  "We  re- 
quire districts  to  concentrate  their  programs. 
We  try  to  reach  the  most  severely  deprived 
areas.  Spread  the  money  too  thin,  and  you  see 
no  results." 

Federal  monies  for  migrant  education 
projects  also  flow  through  Riles'  office. 
Ramlro  Reyes,  who  coordinates  California's 
plan  for  the  education  of  migrant  children, 
says,  "We're  helping  50.000  children,  and 
85  percent  of  them  are  Mexican-American." 
Through  special  migrant  education  projects 
some  school  districts  are  discovering  that 
they  can  structure  a  regular  summer  school 
program  capable  of  attracting  significant 
numbers  of  migrant  children.  Reyes  cited  the 
commimity  of  Mendota.  In  fertile  Fresno 
County,  as  an  example  of  this : 

"They  had  never  had  simimer  schools  there 
before.  They  started  when  our  program  came 
in.  and  the  youngsters  turned  out  in  droves. 
Many  children  of  migrants  from  Texas  were 
able  to  be  absorbed  into  the  program." 

Another  federally  funded  title  I  program 
of  importance  to  California's  two  million 
Mexican-Americans  is  English  as  a  Second 
Language  (ESL).  Manuel  Ceja,  consultant 
in  program  development  in  the  State's  office 
of  compensatory  education,  sees  ESL  as  the 
first  step  which  districts  take  in  recognizing 
that  there  is  a  problem  and  that  other  sub- 
jects should  be  taught  billngually  too. 

"Many  of  todays  ESL  programs  are  step- 
pingstones  to  true  bilingual  programs,"  he 
says. 

In  September,  Santa  Monica  started  using 
some  title  I  funds  for  a  lOth-grade  bilingual 
class  in  reading,  math,  and  English  for  recent 
immigrants  as  well  as  native-born  Mexican- 
Americans. 

"Were  watching  Santa  Monica  closely,"  says 
CeJa.  "Were  looking  to  the  day  when  we  have 
Anglos  in  these  bilingual  classes  too." 

Riles  points  out  that  there  is  a  strong 
Indirect  benefit  from  the  many  federally 
funded  Innovative  programs  In  use  in  Cali- 
fornia. "Through  these  special  programs,"  he 
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says,  "we  are  continually  finding  new  educa- 
tional techniques  and  strateglgS^^^that  are 
useful  and  adaptable  in  the  broader  system." 

Armando  Rodriguez  cites  one  of  these: 
"The  English  as  a  Second  Language  demon- 
stration center  In  San  Diego  has  been  very 
successful  In  bringing  the  people  Into  a  more 
effective  role  In  helping  determine  programs 
for  their  districts.  Now  San  Diego's  ESL  pro- 
gram is  moving  In  the  direction  of  bilingual 
education." 

,  Rodriguez  points  out  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a  national  legal  and  moral 
commitment  to  bilingual  education. 

"The  commitment  must  be  taken  up  by 
the  States  and  Implemented,  regardless  of 
how  many  dollars  will  be  forthcoming 
through  the  new  bilingual  legislation,  or 
when  they  will  become  available,"  he  says. 
"There  are  sufficient  monies  available  now 
through  a  variety  of  other  Federal  programs. 
It's  up  to  local  school  district*  to  re-examine 
their  priorities  as  to  which  are  the  most  ef- 
fective programs  and  to  Initiate  billngjial 
teaching." 

California's  Miguel  Montes  of  the  Cali- 
fornia school  board  agrees  that  true  bilin- 
gual programs  must  be  given  top  priority.  He 
sees  them  as  Intertwined  with  priorities  lor 
expanded  preschool  programs  and  projects  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  cultural  differences 
of  the  Mexican-American  child. 

"The  entire  history  of  discrimination  Is 
based  on  the  prejudice  that  because  someone 
else  Is  different,  he  is  somehow  worse."  says 
Commissioner  Howe.  "If  we  could  teach  all 
of  our  children — black,  white,  brown,  yellow, 
and  all  the  American  shades  in  between — 
that  diversity  Is  not  to  be  feared  or  suspected, 
but  enjoyed  and  valued,  we  would  be  well  on 
our  way  toward  achieving  the  equality  we 
have  always  proclaimed  as  a  national  char- 
acteristic." 

Armando  Rodriguez  sees  this  as  the  chal- 
lenge. "The  more  completely  we  develop  this 
blcultural  resource — the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can— the  better  he  will  serve  our  Nation. 
That's  the  goal:  to  educate  the  total  Mexi- 
can-American, not  Just  parts  of  him." 

When  this  happens  California's  Mexican- 
American  activist  will  stay  home  and  bake  a 
cake. 


(From  the  American  Education,  November 
19681 
Mama   Goes  to  Nursery   School 

Parents  are  usually  welcome  In  school  one 
at  a  time  lor  a  "conference,"  or  all  together 
once  a  year  on  Parents'  Night.  But  Frank 
Serrano,  a  pre-school  teacher  at  the  Malabar 
Street  School  in  East  Los  Angeles,  shatters 
the  pattern.  "It  would  be  nice  to  have  one 
parent  for  every  child  each  day,"  he  says. 

"From  the  first  day  of  school  to  the  close 
of  the  semester,  Mr.  Serrano  had  from  four 
to  14  mothers  working  with  him  daily  in  his 
class  of  18  preschool  children,"  says  Con- 
stance E.  Amsden.  principal  investigator  for 
Reading  Project  for  Mexican-American  Chil- 
dren, of  which  Malabar  is  an  integral  part. 

Many  mothers  could  not  speak  English, 
but  Serrano  would  go  to  their  homes  and 
tell  them,  "You're  the  only  one  who  can 
bring  the  security  and  affection  of  your  home 
into  the  classroom,  and  this  will  help  your 
child  tremendously." 

So.  cautiously  they  came.  Quietly  they  sat 
In  the  back  of  the  classroom,  like  cardboard 
figures.  But  Serrano  was  patient  and  encour- 
aging. Before  long  everyone  was  merged  into 
the  happy  hum  of  class  activity. 

Serrano's  preoccupation  with  parent  In- 
volvement strikes  from  his  deep  desire  tc 
help  disadvantaged  Mexican-American  chil- 
dren break  out  of  their  cycle  of  educational 
underachlevement.  "Why,"  he  asks,  "with 
all  the  good  things  In  the  Mexican-American 
culture,  are  the  results  so  poor  In  education?" 

Statistically,  it's  a  proper  question.  Chil- 
dren from  areas  like  Malabar  Street  enter 
kindergarten   a   year   or   two  behind   those 
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from  mlddie-claks  Anglo  nelghborhoocte.  Six 
months  of  prest  hool  alone  are  not  enough 
to  span  the  gap^  The  difference,  Serrano  be- 
lieves, can  be  m^de  by  the  parents. 

But  first  there  are  walls  to  break  down. 
Mexicans  In  the  lower  economic  levels  have 
a  high,  almost  riverent  regard  for  education. 
The  teacher  Is  r  sally  on  a  pedestal.  Serrano 
knew  he  had  to  go  to  the  parents  to  scale 
the  wall  that  hid  been  built  between  the 
home  and  school, 

"Most  parents  were  proud  that  I  came  to 
their  house.  Onu  mother  told  me  that  my 
visit  gave  her  th  s  feeling  that  I  meant  busi- 
ness and  was  working  beyond  what  I  was 
getting  paid  for,"  says  Serrano.  "And  this 
receptlveness  helped  the  children.  It  gave 
them  assurance  ;hat  school  was  going  to  be 
a  nice,  warm  place  where  they'd  enjoy  being." 
Serrano  made  wo  visits  to  each  home :  the 
first  to  break  tt.e  Ice  and  the  second,  Just 
before  school  opened,  to  erase  any  tension 
that  may  have  built  during  the  interim.  "It 
was  Important  h>  reach  the  parents  on  the 
first  visit,"  says  Serrano.  "I  told  them 
everything  I  kne'ir  about  the  preschool,  what 
we  were  trying  t<i  do  and  what  benefits  they 
could  expect.  Thdy  were  made  to  understand 
that  tHh  child  'sras  not  going  to  play  for 
play's 'sake.  I'd  eJTJlaln.  generally,  what  hap- 
pens to  the  child  and  some  of  the  problems. 
Then  I'd  switch  and  ask  specifically,  'What 
problems  do  you  think  your  child  will  have?" 
and  'How  can  you  help  him?'  As  we  talked, 
the  parents  realised  that  they  were  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  program,  and  their  reserve 
and  timidity  began  to  crumble." 

Once  the  moth  jrs  overcame  their  own  shy- 
ness, they  helped  the  children  learn  where 
things  were  In  ^he  classroom  and  showed 
them  how  to  get  to  the  bathroom  and  other 
rooms  In  the  bull  ding.  The  mothers  sculpted 
with  clay,  palntnd,  and  participated  In  all 
the  projects  the  children  were  working  on. 
Some  children  pa  nted  their  first  strokes  only 
after  a  parent  was  painting  next  to  them. 
And,  oddly  enoujh,  these  children  selected 
their  own  subjec  s  and  colors,  and  were  not 
aware  of  the  pic  ure  the  parent  was  paint- 
ing. 

One  mother  tel  Is  of  a  conversation  with  a 
friend  whose  dai  ghter  Is  In  a  preschool  In 
another  city.  The  friend  Implied  that  by  tak- 
ing part  in  the  p'ogram  the  mother  was  do- 
ing something  st  e  shouldn't  be  doing.  But 
the  Malabar  motl  er  replied,  "Your  child  was 
timid  when  she  i  tarted  preschool  and  after 
six  months  she'i  still  timid."  Then  she 
pointed  out  that  tit  Malabar  all  the  children 
had  Improved  ard  the  only  ones  who  did 
not  Improve  dramatically  were  those  whose 
parents   did   not    participate   regularly. 

That  reply  app  ies  to  another  plus  In  the 
Malabar  program  One  might  think  that  a 
mother  would  cdddle  and  favor  her  own 
child.  This  is  net  the  case,  however.  Par- 
ents are  proud  of  the  growth  In  all  the  chil- 
dren and  Serranc  has  "never  seen  a  bit  of 
Jealousy  on  the  part  of  any  of  them."  A 
mother  will  work  Just  as  hard  and  be  Just 
as  attentive  with  someone  else's  child  as  she 
will  with  her  own 

One  mother  waj  a  bit  miffed  when  her  lit- 
tle girl  came  hone  with  her  shoes  on  the 
wrong  feet  Serra:io  apologized  and.  sensing 
the  trouble,  askel.  'Aren't  you  telling  me 
that  you  want  the  other  parents  to  give 
Roeita  the  same  Idve  and  care  .  .  ."  "Yes,  yes, 
that  I  give  the  other  children,"  the  mother 
Interrupted. 

"This  emphasized  what  I  felt  everyone  was 
looking  for,"  says  Serrano.  "Actually,  Roslta 
Is  very  much  loved  by  the  other  parents, 
but  she  Is  also  independent.  She  wanted  to 
put  her  own  shwis  on,  and  In  the  turmoil 
of  helping  the  otier  children,  we  forgot  to 
check  her  shoes.  This  can  happen  some- 
times!" 

Although  the  nothers  are  undoubtedly 
the  mainstay  of  ;he  parental  effort  in  the 
preschool,  some  fa  thers  manage  to  sandwich 
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in  a  few  minutes  from  their  workday.  For 
those  who  can't  make  It,  Serrano  fiirnlshes 
slides  showing  schoolroom  activities,  and  a 
projector  Several  fathers,  upon  seeing  the 
slides,  Insisted  that  their  wives  "forget  the 
housework  and  take  care  of  that  Job  at 
school." 

After  a  year  with  the  program,  which  Is 
now  funded  by  title  IV  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  after  a  suc- 
cessful debut  with  support  solely  by  the  Los 
Angeles  city  school  system,  Serrano  Is  con- 
vinced that  parents  can  make  the  difference. 

"Parent  participation  in  the  school  makes 
education  important  to  the  child.  This  means 
that  he  will  probably  continue  In  school  as 
far  as  he  can.  Knowledge  Is  the  sure  way  out 
of  poverty." 

[Prom  the  American  Education,  May  1968] 
Speak  Up,  Chicano — the  Mexican-Amebican 
Fights  roR  Educational  EguALrrT 
(By  Armando  M.  Rodriguez') 
I  sat  quietly  and  listened  as  15  Mexican- 
American    citizens   who   had   gathered    In   a 
crumbling  adobe  community  center  In  San 
Antonio's    oldest    slum    talked    about    their 
schools.  As  director  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation's   Mexican-American    Affairs    Unit,    I 
was   there  to  learn  what  the  local   citizens 
and  school  people  felt  were  their  most  press- 
ing educational  needs. 

"We  ought  to  be  consulted  more  about 
what  goes  on  in  our  schools,"  the  president 
of  the  Mexican-American  Community  Club 
said  heatedly.  "Our  high  school  needs  a 
Mexican-American  on  the  counseling  staff. 
But  the  school  people  say  they  can't  find  a 
qualified  one  to  hire.  Over  60  percent  of  the 
kids  are  Mexican-Americans  and  most  of 
them  have  trouble  speaking  English.  Yet  we 
have  only  five  Spanish -speaking  teachers  and 
not  a  single  person  in  the  school  office  speaks 
Spanish.  Is  It  any  wonder  the  kids  drop  out 
like  files?  The  hell  with  the  requirements. 
Let's  take  care  of  these  kids'  needs,  and  one 
of  the  first  Is  to  get  somebody  who  can  talk 
to  them." 

"Now  wait  Just  a  minute,"  Interrupted  the 
school  district's  assistant  superintendent. 
"We  have  to  follow  State  regulations,  you 
know.  You  can't  put  Just  anybody  In  the 
counseling  office.  You  tell  us  where  to  find 
a  qualified  Mexican-American  teacher  or 
counselor  and  we'll  be  delighted  to  hire  him." 
"At  least  you  could  have  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in  the  school  as  aides,  couldn't  you?" 
asked  a  neighborhood  representative  on  the 
community  action  program  board.  "But  you 
folks  downtown  made  the  requirements  so 
high  that  none  of  our  people  could  get  a 
Job.  Why?" 

"We  have  to  have  qualified  people  to  work 
with  the  youngsters,"  answered  the  director 
of  Instruction. 

"Qualified?"  the  president  broke  In.  "What 
could  be  better  qualifications  than  speaking 
the  language  and  understanding  the  kids?" 
"Well,  we  haven't  seen  much  show  of  in- 
terest from  the  parents,"  countered  a  school- 
man. "We  can't  get  them  out  to  PTA  meet- 
ings, can't  even  get  many  of  them  to  come 
to  parents'  night.  We  hired  a  Mexican- 
American  school-community  coordinator  for 
some  of  our  schools,  but  she's  finding  it  an 
uphill  battle  getting  the  parents  to  take  an 
Interest  in  school  matters." 

And  so  it  went  at  meeting  after  meeting 
that  I  attended  with  Lupe  Angulano  and 
Dean  Blstllne,  my  coworkers  in  the  Mexican- 
American  Affairs  Unit.  We  visited  17  com- 
munities on  our  three-week  tour  of  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Tex- 
as.    Both     Mexican-American     community 
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» Mr.  Rodriguez,  formerly  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Intergroup  Relations  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education,  is 
chief  of  the  Office  of  Education's  Mexican- 
American  Affairs  Unit. 


leaders  and  school  people — some  1,700  alto- 
gether— poured  out  their  frustrations,  and 
we  learned  a  great  deal  about  what  the  peo- 
ple want  and  need  and  in  whAt  priority. 

In  those  five  States  alone,  there  are  more 
than  5.6  million  people  of  Spanish  surname 
Eight  out  of  10  live  in  California  or  Texas! 
Their  niunbers  are  constantly  reinforced  by 
a  stream  of  immigrants  from  Mexico.  Add 
the  1.5  million  other  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple— Cuban,  Puerto  Rlcan,  Central  and 
South  American,  and  Spanish — who  live  in 
Florida  and  the  Northeast  and  Midwestern 
industrial  cities,  and  It  becomes  apparent 
that  the  United  States  has  a  substantial 
second  minority  group.  They  are  a  minority 
whose  historical,  cultural,  and  linguistic 
characteristics  set  them  apart  from  the 
Anglo  community  as  dramatically  as  the 
Negro's  skin  sets  him  apart.  Few  people  out- 
side of  the  Southwest  realize  the  degree  of 
discrimination  this  difference  has  brought 
about. 

For  me  the  Introduction  to  discrimination 
began  37  years  ago  when  my  father  brought 
the  family  to  California  from  Durango,  Mex- 
ico. I  was  nine  years  old  when  we  settled  in 
San  Diego  in  an  extremely  pKXJr  but  well 
Integrated  community  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, Negroes,  and  poor  Anglos.  The  trouble 
was  in  school.  I  knew  only  a  dozen  words 
of  English,  so  I  Just  sat  around  the  first 
few  weeks  not  understanding  a  thing.  I  was 
not  allowed  to  speak  Spanish  in  class.  But 
after  school  each  day  I  played  with  neigh- 
borhood kids,  so  I  soon  picked  up  enough 
English  to  hold  my  own  on  the  playground. 
Then  I  made  this  smattering  of  English  do 
in  class. 

It  didn't  occur  to  me  or  my  family  to 
protest.  In  those  days  people  didn't  talk 
much  about  ethnic  differences  or  civil  rights. 
The  chlcanos  (our  favorite  nickname  for 
fellow  Mexican- Americans)  pretty  much 
stayed  "In  their  place,"  working  as  domestics 
and  laborers  in  the  cities  or  as  wetback 
stoop  laborers  in  the  fields  and  orchards. 
Only  a  few  became  professionals  or  business- 
men. 

I  remember  being  advised  by  my  high 
school  counselor  to  forget  my  dreams  of 
going  to  college  and  becoming  a  teacher. 
"They  don't  hire  Mexican-Americans,"  he 
said.  Then  World  War  II  came  along,  and 
when  I  got  out  of  the  Army  in  1944  the  G.I. 
Bill  of  Rights  saw  me  through  San  Diego 
College.  I  got  a  teaching  Job  and  eventually 
became  a  Junior  high  school  principal  in 
San  Diego.  But  my  experience  was  a  rare 
one  for  the  times. 

Since  then  conditions  have  changed  a  good 
deal.  There  is  spirit  in  the  Mexican-American 
community  now.  On  my  recent  trip  I  saw  a 
pride  in  the  young  people  that  was  not  so 
evident  when  I  was  growing  up.  The  chicano 
today  is  proud  of  his  role  as  an  American. 
Many  parents,  evj|A  those  who  are  illiterate, 
as  were  mine,  art  determined  that  their 
children  will  not  be  like  them.  And  they  see 
education  as  the  means.  But  along  with  their 
determination  has  come  a  new  Impatience. 
Gone  Is  the  meek,  long-suffering  separate- 
ness  of  the  chlcanos.  They  are  beginning  to 
stand  up  and  make  their  voices  heard. 

"Head  Start  is  great,"  said  a  parent-busi- 
nessman at  one  of  our  meetings.  "But  it  isn't 
enough.  Some  of  the  programs  are  only  for 
the  summer  and  our  kids  need  a  whole  year 
If  they  are  to  have  a  chance  to  start  out 
even  with  the  Anglo  kids." 

"Many  of  our  kids  go  to  school  hungry," 
another  complained.  "Why  can't  the  schools 
use   more   of   their   Government  money   for    • 
food  and  health  services?" 

As  we  listened  to  their  grievances,  I  real- 
ized that  our  most  valuable  role  at  these 
meetings  was  as  a  bouncing  board  for  their 
Ideas.  With  us  present,  both  school  and 
community  leaders  found  themselves  saying 
things   to   each   other   they   had   heretofore 
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said  only  within  their  own  group.  Inevitably, 
though,  they  looked  to  us,  the  spokesmen  for 
the  Government,  to  "do  something."  Of 
course,  that  was  not  our  role.  We  were  there 
to  help  them  establish  lines  of  communi- 
cation and  to  explain  to  them  the  ways  in 
which  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  can  sup- 
port their  efforts.  But  we  had  to  make  clear 
that  it  is  they,  the  State  and  local  school 
people  and  the  conununlty,  who  must  design 
the  programs  and  carry  them  out. 

Nationally  there  is  a  growing  amount  of 
concern  about  Mexican-American  affairs 
that  has  generated  much  real  help.  In  evi- 
dence is  the  recent  series  of  conferences  at 
Tucson,  Pueblo,  and  El  Paso  sponsored  by 
the  National  Education  Association.  Also, 
the  Federal  Government  created  three  new 
agencies  with  specific  responsibilities  to  the 
Mexican- American.  The  Inter- Agency  Com- 
mittee on  Mexican-American  Affairs  assists 
in  development  of  services  that  cover  the 
wide  range  of  Government  activities.  The 
United  States-Mexico  Commission  on  Border 
Development  and  Friendship  is  charged 
with  creating  programs  to  improve  coopera- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  border.  And  the 
US.  Office  of  Education's  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Affairs  Unit  seeks  to  bring  some  exper- 
tise to  bear  on  the  education  of  the  bllln- 
gual-blcultural  citizen  and  to  develop  a 
focus  on  the  effort.  This  unit  Is  now  sup- 
ported by  a  newly  created  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Mexican-American  Education. 
Still  another  evidence  of  concern  and  help 
is  the  passage  by  Congress  last  December 
of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  (title  VII  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act).  It  authorizes  funds  and  support  for 
schools  to  develop  programs  In  which  both 
English  and  the  native  language  of  the 
student  can  be  used  as  teaching  tools  unUl 
a  mastery  of  English  has  been  achieved. 

These  are  a  healthy  start,  as  is  the  rising 
involvement  of  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity Itself  In  directing  attention  to  edu- 
cational issues.  Still,  some  major  obstacles 
remain  in  the  way  of  the  Mexican-American's 
progress  toward  educational  equality.  Of 
prime  consideration  is  the  shortage  of  teach- 
ers qualified  to  cope  with  the  Mexican- 
American's  particular  situation.  There  are 
only  2.000  bilingual  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  today.  Equally 
distressing  Is  the  lack  of  teachers  who  are 
even  aware  of  the  chlcano's  cultural  back- 
ground and  recognize  his  language  as  an 
asset.  It  Is  a  striking  contradiction  that  we 
spend  millions  of  dollars  to  encourage 
schoolchildren  to  learn  a  foreign  language 
and,  at  the  same  time,  frown  upon  Mexican- 
American  children  speaking  Spanish  in 
school.  The  impression  they  receive  is  that 
there  must  be  something  Inherently  bad 
about  their  language.  This,  of  course,  leads 
to  self -depreciation.  To  make  the  situation 
even  more  ridiculous,  they  are  often  asked  to 
take  Spanish  aa  a  foreign  language  later  In 
school. 

Only  bilingual  teachers  can  correct  this 
situation — teachers  who  can  treat  the  chl- 
cano's Spanish  as  an  asset  while  the  student 
Is  learning  English.  And  that  will  require  a 
tremendous  effort  In  teacher  education.  As 
a  starter,  the  Teacher  Corps,  cooperating 
with  the  Mexican-American  Affairs  Unit,  has 
set  up  a  high  intensity  language  training 
component  for  a  group  of  interns  teaching 
in  schools  with  a  number  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing students.  This  program  lasts  six  weeks 
and  gives  considerable  attention  to  cross  cul- 
tural values  as  well  as  to  language  In- 
struction. 

A  second  obstacle  to  a  comprehensive  edu- 
cation for  the  chicano  Is  the  lack  of  well- 
integrated  curriculums.  As  I  toured  the 
Southwest,  I  saw  good  programs  here  and 
there  for  preschool  youngsters,  some  good 
adult  basic  education  going  on  in  one  place. 
a  good  program  to  educate  the  whole  migrant 
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family  in  another.  But  in  no  single  place  did 
I  see  a  school  district  whose  curriculum  and 
instructional  program  correlated  with  the 
needs  of  the  Mexican-Americans  from  kin- 
dergarten through  high  school.  There  were 
glimpses  of  hope,  though. 

In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  I  was  impressed  with 
a  program  developed  by  the  Southwest  Edu- 
cational Development  Laboratory  of  Austin 
that  used  linguistic  techniques  to  Improve 
the  fiuency  of  Mexican-American  youngsters 
in  oral  language  as  a  foimdatlon  for  reading. 
Intensive  Instruction  Is  given  in  English  as 
a  second  language,  and  an  identical  program 
of  instruction  Is  given  In  Spanish.  The  pro- 
gram was  started  two  years  ago  in  nine 
schools  and  Is  in  formal  operation  in  the  first 
two  grades  in  San  Antonio  with  plans  for 
continuation  in  grades  three  and  four.  The 
first  group  of  youngsters  in  the  program  are 
now  equaling  national  norms  in  reading  and 
some  are  even  achieving  the  fifth-grade  level. 
Traditionally  Mexican-American  boys  and 
girls  in  southern  Texas  have  lagged  at  least 
a  year  behind  the  national  norms. 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  has  developed  a  demon- 
stration center  for  English  as  a  second,  lan- 
guage to  help  school  districts  create  spe- 
cialized educational  programs  for  students 
who  initially  learned  a  language  other  than 
EngUsh.  One  of  Its  bright  features  has  been 
the  large  number  of  parents  who  worked 
with  the  professional  staff  in  designing  these 
programs  for  non-EngUsh-speaking  parents 
and  youngsters  alike. 

The  Foreign  Language  Innovative  Curric- 
ula Studies  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  used  funds 
from  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  to  develop  a  bilingual 
curriculum  program  with  materials  for  lan- 
guage arts  instruction.  The  program  has  been 
aimed  at  the  Spanish-speaking  youngster — 
both  migrant  and  permanent  resident — 
whose  linguistic  handicaps  severely  limit  his 
educational  achievement.  It  is  for  the  pri- 
mary grades  and  stresses  the  development  of 
materials  which  are  exciting  to  all  young- 
sters and  are  suitable  for  use  by  teachers 
with  a  minimum  of  specialized  training 

By  sharing  their  experiences  In  these  in- 
novative programs,  school  districts  can  help 
one  another.  And  a  wealth  of  good  ideas  are 
emerging  from  conferences  such  as  the  one 
sponsored  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Mexican-American  Education  and  the  Mexi- 
can-American Affairs  Unit  in  Austin.  Tex., 
last  month.  Here  at  the  Office  of  Education 
we  have  a  special  task  force  that  works 
closely  with  the  eight  bureaus  in  consider- 
ing funding  proposals  for  projects  aimed  at 
improving  educational  opportunities  for  the 
Mexican-American. 

A  third  obstacle  to  the  young  chlcano's 
educational  success  Is  a  lack  of  models — 
"heroes,"  If  you  will.  The  school  needs  to  put 
before  him  successful  Mexican-Americans 
whom  he  can  emulate  as  he  sets  his  educa- 
tional goals.  A  teacher,  a  counselor,  a  prin- 
cipal who  is  Mexican-American  can  do  the 
trick.  Discrimination  in  past  generations 
has.  unfortunately,  limited  the  number  of 
such  persons.  In  many  heavily  Mexican- 
American  schools,  there  is  not  a  single  Mexi- 
can-American teacher,  let  alone  a  counselor 
or  administrator.  Now,  however,  with  the 
chlcano's  education  improving  and  discrimi- 
nation diminishing,  I  am  hopeful  that  more 
and  more  of  today's  children  will  have  the 
career  models  before  them  that  they  need. 
If  my  impression  of  all  this  activity  and 
promise  Is  correct,  the  Mexican-American  is 
about  to  see  the  dawning  of  a  new  era.  He 
will  become  a  far  more  productive  member  of 
society.  His  cultural  and  linguistic  heriUge 
will  be  turned  to  good  use. 

Although  the  chicano  has  suffered  and 
lost  much  m  the  last  100  years,  he  now  in- 
tends to  do  what  Is  necessary  to  win  his 
fight  for  educational  equality.  And  he  will 
do  it  today.  Mafiana  is  too  lar-e. 
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AMERICANS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group  of 
12  young  men  and  young  women  from 
Erie  County,  N.Y.,  were  guests  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  over  the  Easter  holi- 
day, in  recognition  of  their  success  in  an 
Americanism  essay  contest. 

Each  year  for  the  past  40  years,  stu- 
dents in  my  home  county  have  competed 
in  the  contest  conducted  by  the  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  Evening  News  and  the  Erie  County 
American  Legion  and  Auxiliary. 

The  topic  for  this  year's  contest  wasr 
"Today's  Challenges  to  Young  Amer- 
icans." 

Winners  were  selected  from  the  thou- 
sands of  student  entrants  in  the  sixth 
through  the  12th  grades  in  some  300 
public  and  private  schools. 

Their  prize  was  an  air  trip  to  the 
'Nation's  Capital  where  a  special  bus  and 
veteran  guide  took  them  on  a  well- 
planned  6-day  visit  to  places  of  both 
historic  and  scenic  interest. 

Accompanying  the  winners  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Russell  F.  Tripi,  of  Williams- 
ville — Mr.  Tripi  is  chairman  of  the 
coimty  Legion's  Americanism  commit- 
tee— and  Mr.  David  E.  Peugeot,  promo- 
tion editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  the  winning 
essays : 

TODAY'S     CJIALLENCES     TO     YOUNC     AMERICANS 
FniST    WINNING    ESSAY 

(By    Mary    Lou    Pankow.    12,    87    Kingston 
Place,   Buffalo,  N.Y..  sixth-grade  pupil   at 
School  70,  winner  of  the  Girls  Division  of 
the  Buffalo  Public  Elementary  School  Clas- 
sification, Margaret  A.  Songln,  teacher) 
The   challenges    to   young    Americans    are 
countless.  However,  these  challenges,  though 
many,  are  not  very  different  from  the  ones 
the  youth  of  the  world  faced  throughout  the 
ages.  With  great  respect  for  the  past,  a  strong 
faith  in  the  future  and  inspiration  in  the 
present,  any  challenge  can  be  met  and  dealt 
with  successfully  in  the  world  of  today. 

Inspiration.  What  a  challenge!  We  look  to 
others  for  Inspiration.  How  about  ourselves? 
Do  we  Inspire  others  to  become  better 
students,  patriotic  Americans  and  finer  hu- 
man beings  in  the  family  of  the  world  by 
what  we  say  and  do? 

We  shouldn't  be  ashamed  of  the  lump  in 
our  throat  when  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
is  sung  or  the  gleam  of  pride  in  our  eye 
when  the  flag  is  unfurled. 

Then,  our  "hldden-ln-the-heart"  love  Is  re- 
vealed to  inspire  others.  The  challenge  of  in- 
spiration Is  only  half  completed  by  us.  The 
other  half  is  completed  by  those  whom  we 
inspire. 

History  repeats  Itself  arid  young  Americans 
should  welcome  the  challenge  of  showing  re- 
si>ect  for  the  past.  Read  about  it.  Learn  it. 
And  profit  from  It.  Progress  Is  based  on  the 
Ideas  and  deeds  of  the  past. 

Faith  m  the  future  is  a  challenge  most 
young  Americans  forget  about.  Too  often 
they  become  discouraged.  A  good  American 
will  have  faith  in  the  future  and  encourage 
this  faith  in  others,  make  your  faith  strong, 
knowing  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 

If  we  live  up  to  these  challenges  we  can 
bring  about  a  Golden  Age  in  America  as  the 
Greeks  did  when  Pericles  ruled.  Show  the 
world  and  the  next  generation  that  by  ac- 
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ceptlng  the  challenges  of  today,  we.  the  youth 
of  America.  wlUi  make  It  a  better  world  of 
tomorrow.  i 

SKCONb  WINKINO  E8SAT  *■ 

(By  Charles  Ihrit  HI.  12.  1  Treehaven  H/Jad, 
Buffalo.    N.Y.'a    seventh-grade    puplj    at 
School  80.  wtikier  of  the  Boys  Division  of 
the  Buffalo  I»ubllc  Elementary  School  Clas- 
sification. Mart  A.  Lynch,  teacher) 
Today,   the   youth   of  America  are   faced 
with   the  challenge  of  building  tomorrow's 
America  so  It  w^ll  once  more  regain  world 
respect.  This  Is  ^ur  challenge  and  we  must 
accept  It. 

Tomorrow's  ADderIca  will  rely  on  people  of 
ability  and  trailing  to  Improve  America. 
Therefore,  youth  must  acquire  an  education 
to  comprehend  tomorrow's  new  Ideas  and  to 
make  use  of  thent. 

In  education  ^e  need  competent  teachers 
to  instruct  tomoirow's  leaders.  As  we  begin 
to  think  about  olur  careers,  we  must  realize 
that  a  teaching  dareer  will  greatly  shape  to- 
morrow's Amerlc^. 

Another  challenge  now  confronts  us.  It  Is 
the  widespread  presence  of  dissenters.  These 
young  adults  shoiit  "Peace!"  but  do  nothing 
to  achieve  peace!  We,  as  young  Americans 
rtrust  rrtmlld  thfc  United  States  tarnished 
Image.  | 

Some  might  sair  it  seems  an  Insurmount- 
able task,  but  If]  each  young  person  would 
become  a  build*,  our  country  would  be 
praised,  not  downgraded  for  Its  youth. 

There  are  manj  ways  by  which  we  can  do 
this.  At  our  present  age.  we  can  set  a  good 
example  to  othets.  respect  law  and  order, 
participate  In  coi^munlty  youth  work,  study 
hard  In  school  ai^  enjoy  a  compatible  rela- 
tionship with  adUlts  and  peers. 

Another  challenge  Is  to  help  overcome  the 
prejudices  that  e^lst.  America  was  built  on 
the  principle  thacj  aU  men  are  created  equal. 
Yet  today,  people;  are  discriminated  against. 


These  challenges 
facing    us.    As 


Young  Americana  shoiild  move  forward  to 
stop  oppression.  This  Is  the  land  of  the  free 
and   It    must   renialn   that   way 

are  but  a  few  of  those 
ydung  Americans  we  must 
carry  the  emblem  of  peace  and  the  torch  of 
freedom  onward 

If  we  do,  Amer  ca  will  once  more  be  the 
land  of  the  free  aid  the  home  of  the  brave 

THIKD    WINNING    ESSAT 

:4eyer.    17.    1027    Elm  wood 

NY.,     Lafayette    High 

v<  inner  of  Girls  Division  of 

Public  High  School  Classlflca- 

DlPaolo,  teacher) 

;  hold  fast  that  which  Is 

was  given  many  genera- 

4ntlre  world,  but  It  Is  es- 

to  the  present  youth  of 


(By    Barbara    J 
Avenue,     Buffal^) 
School  senior 
the  Buffalo 
tlon.  Lola  Marie 
"Prove  all  thlngfc 
good."  This  advlcr 
tlons  ago  to  the 
peclally  applicable 
America. 

Acceptance  of  tl^s 
major  challenges 
decide  which  Idealii 
second  Is  to  seek 
As  the  future  I 
lea,  It  Is  Important 
will  guide  us  in 
country  which 
all. 

We  must  learn 
Ideals  that  have 
generations.    On 
we  must  be  carefu 
of  rebellion, 
by  those  who  came 

It   is   essential 
situation    that 
mediate  upon  each 
to  us,  and  to  view 
without  selfishness 
good. 

The    second 
ideals  which  have 
and    to   firmly 
lives.  Often,  we 


offers 


simple  advice  poses  two 
The  first  challenge  Is  to 
in  life  are  good,  and  the 
thlem. 

eaters  and  citizens  of  Amer- 

that  we  form  ideals  that 

maintaining  this  nation  as  a 

freedom  and  liberty  to 


to  accept  blindly  all  the 

n  set  before  us  by  past 

^e   other   hand,   however, 

not  to  reject,  in  a  spirit 

everything  which  is  suggested 

before  us. 

us  to  scrutinize  each 

us,    to    seriously 

idea  which  is  presented 

111  things  objectively  and 

In  order  to  prove  what  Is 


nut 
bfen 
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for 
coi  If  ronts 


chalenge    is    to   seek    those 

been  proven  to  be  good 

incorporate    them   into   our 

luK^w  what  is  right,  but.  be- 
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cause  of  social  pressure  and  human  frailty, 
we  fall  to  remain  steadfast  in  our  quest  of  it. 

The  knowledge  of  good  is  useless  unless 
that  good  is  pursued.  We  must  overcome  any 
pressure  placed  upon  us  by  society  and  sup- 
port that  which  we  know  to  be  good.  Only  if 
we  firmly  uphold  these  worthwhile  Ideals  can 
we  preserve  the  strength  of  our  country. 

This  challenge  should  not  be  taken  lightly 
by  any  American,  young  or  old.  But  it  is  more 
important  for  the  young  Americans  to 
realize  the  significance  of  it  because  It  Is 
they  who  will  determine  the  future  of  the 
United  States. 

Only  if  we  "prove  all  things  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good"  can  we  insure  the 
strength  and  Justice  which  have  been  char- 
acteristic of  our  nation  from  the  beginning, 

FOURTH    WINNING    ESSAT 

(By  Timothy  Oroeger,  17,  581  Hlghgate  Ave., 
Buffalo.  NY.,  Kensington  High  School 
senior,  winner  of  Boys  Division  of  the 
Buffalo  Public  High  School  Classification 
Ruth  C.  Culliton,  teacher) 
The  world  has  changed  since  our  parents 
and  grandparents  were  young.  Its  pace  to- 
day is  swifter.  Its  problems  more  complex. 

Young  men  die  in  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam, 
fighting  for  democratic  ideals,  while  others 
burn  their  draft  cards  to  protest  the  war. 

Upper-class  suburbanites  relax  in  the 
sha^l^by  the  backyard  pools,  while  tene- 
ment poor  swelter  in  the  heat  of  the  inner 
city. 

Small  children  struggle  to  read  and  write 
in  one-room  schools  in  Appalachia,  while 
student  rebels  riot  on  campus  at  Berkeley, 
Columbia,  and  San  Francisco  State. 

We  look  around  and  see  poverty.  Ignorance, 
hypocrisy,  injustice,  and  inequality.  As  the 
leaders  and  citizens  of  tomorrow,  today's 
youth  will  be  faced  with  the  great  chaUenge 
of  solving  these  problems  which  confront 
our   nation. 

Ours  will  be  the  task  of  keeping  America 
great  and  free.  But  we  need  not  wait  until 
we  are  middle-aged  to  accept  our  respon- 
sibilities as  Americans.  There  are  challenges 
now  whch  are  sufficient  to  test  our  strength 
and  ability. 

We  must  begin  by  bettering  ourselves.  We 
must  strive  to  obtain  a  good  education,  de- 
velop sound  values,  and  use  our  abilities  to 
their  fullest  potenUal.  We  must  become  all 
that  we  can  be,  for  a  better  world  begins 
with  better  men. 

In  an  age  marked  by  disorder  and  rebel- 
lion, youth  faces  the  challenge  to  respect 
and  obey  the  laws.  Instead  of  taking  LSD 
or  smoking  marijuana  to  escape  reality,  we 
can  Join  the  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  and 
work  to  brighten  reality.  Rather  than  fight- 
ing to  resist  the  draft,  we  can  accept  the 
challenge  of  serving  our  nation  with  courage 
and  honor. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  a  "generation  gap" 
which  prevents  many  adults  and  young  peo- 
ple from  understanding  each  other's  prob- 
lems and  viewpoints.  Similarly,  there  is  racial 
tension,  which  alienates  many  from  their 
fellow  Americans. 

We  must  learn  to  live  and  work  with  oth- 
ers and  through  understanding,  tear  down 
the  barriers  which  separate  man  from  man 
Together,  we  will  be  strong. 

The  challenges  which  face  the  youth  of 
today  are  unlimited.  For  young  Americans, 
no  challenge  is  too  great. 

nJTH  WINNING  ESSAT 

(By  Pamela  Zammito,  12,  94  Palrview  Drive, 
Depew,  N.Y.,  eighth-grade  pupil  at  Lan- 
caster Junior  High  School,  winner  of  the 
Girls  Division  of  the  Erie  County  Public 
Jimlor  High  School  Public  Junior  High 
School  Classification.  Jeanette  M.  George, 
teacher) 

Today's  world  is  very  complicated.  Some 
young  people  feel  they  are  facing  problems 
that  cannot  be  solved,  such  as  racial   In- 
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equality,  poverty,  pressures  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  competition  for  better  jobs,  just 
to  mention  a  few. 

Some  of  today's  youth  have  attempted  to 
solve  these  problems  with  violence  and  others 
by  "dropping  out."  They  dont  stop  to  think 
about  what  they  may  be  leaving  those  of  us 
who  will  be  the  next  generation. 

I  believe  this  Is  the  biggest  challenge  facing 
us  today — how  to  keep  from  making  the  same 
mistakes  of  not  the  older  generation,  but 
today's.  No  society  can  exist  without  respect 
for  law  and  order.  We  must  learn  of  law 
and  get  the  very  best  education  we  can.  so 
when  we  become  unhappy  with  the  way  life 
is,  we  can  change  it  legally  and  orderly. 

We  have  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  God 
and  uphold  his  commandments.  No  one  can 
force  a  man  to  love  his  neighbor,  but  with 
common  sense  and  common  courtesy  we  can 
learn  to  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony. 
Both  sides  must  learn  to  listen  to  the  other 
side  and  be  fair-minded. 

We  can  try  to  see  life  as  it  really  is  and 
learn  to  realize  there  will  always  be  problems, 
but  the  way  to  solve  them  is  with  our  heads 
and  hearts,  not  force. 

We  young  people  could  set  an  example  for 
the  older  generation  by  love  and  respect  for 
one  another,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
and  by  studying  and  doing  the  best  we  can 
now  so  when  we  enter  college  we  will  be 
properly  prepared. 

So  you  see,  our  greatest  challenge  is  the 
future  and  what  we  do  with  It  when  it's  our 
turn. 

SIXTH  WINNING  ESSAT 

(By  Cathleen  Summers,  16,  33  Bellinger 
Street,  Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  Tonawanda 
Senior  High  Junior,  winner  of  the  Girls 
Division  of  the  Erie  County  Public  High 
School  Classification.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Neill,  teacher) 

Look  around  you,  past  those  four  sur- 
rounding walls,  outside  your  secure  group, 
around  the  borders  of  this  protective,  care- 
free society. 

What  do  you  see?  If  you  truly  wish  to  see. 
your  eyes  will  meet  the  loneliness  of  an  old 
woman,  the  hunger  of  a  starving  child,  the 
hatred  of  a  colored  youth,  and  the  uncon- 
cern of  thousands.  Many  of  today's  Ameri- 
cans live  In  a  shell,  shut  off  from  the  prob- 
lems of  a  changing  world. 

And  yet  today's  youth  is  awakening  and 
becoming  aware  of  these  problems.  We  can 
no  longer  sit  back  and  say.  "It  doesn't  con- 
cern me,"  but  rather,  "it  could  have  been 
me." 

We  confront  the  afflictions  and  anguish  oi 
others  In  the  newspaper,  in  magazines,  on 
television  and  on  movie  screens;  and  we  feel 
the  increasing  tension  around  us.  We  look 
to  the  future  with  hope,  while  others  look  to 
the  future  with  fear.  Can  we  turn  our  back 
on  our  brother?  We  can't  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  be  untrue  to  ourselves.  For  everyone 
needs  to  love.  Just  as  everyone  needs  to  be 
loved. 

Not  only  should  we  be  aware,  but  now  we 
must  become  Involved  and  entangled.  We 
must  fight  for  what  we  believe,  as  our  fore- 
fathers did  years  ago,  and  as  our  men  in 
Vietnam  are  doing  today.  For  to  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  one's  life  is  the  greatest  example  of 
Integrity  and  sincerity. 

Therefore,  let  our  aim  be  to  alleviate  the 
desperation  of  others,  and  let  courage  be  our 
inspiration.  If  we  set  this  goal  for  ourselves 
and  struggle  toward  It  with  determination, 
one  day  we  will  reach  It. 

SEVENTH    WINNING    ESSAT 

(By  Kevin  Qrlpple,  13,  41  EUsworth  Drive, 
Cheektowaga,  N.Y.,  eighth-grade  pupil  at 
Maryvale  Junior  High  School.  Cheektowaga, 
winner  of  the  Boys  Division  Erie  County 
Public  Junior  High  School  Classification; 
Helen  M.  Stellrecht,  teacher) 
Most  of  today's  challenges  fall  under  one 

broad  heading — living  up  to  our  heritage,  a 
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heritage  based  on  the  metamorphosis  of  thir- 
teen struggling  colonies  Into  the  mo«t  power- 
ful country  on  earth.  Our  nation's  founders 
(ought  valiantly  to  establish  this  heritage, 
and  today's  youth — tomorrow's  statesmen — 
must  fight  equally  hard  to  retain  it. 

As  Americans,  we  must  accept  our  priv- 
ileges with  humility,  and  our  responsibilities 
with  foresight.  Plans  for  underwater  cities 
that  will  solve  our  present  population 
dtlemma  are  already  in  the  making. 

Ways  to  desalt  massive  amounts  of  water 
economically  must  be  discovered  if  the  hu- 
man race  is  to  survive.  Farming  the  ocean 
is  now  in  its  embryonic  stage  and  must  be 
made  more  commercially  feasible  If  we  are 
to  have  food  for  future  generations. 

Colonization  of  the  moon  and  exploration 
of  the  solar  system  are  within  our  grasp.  We 
are  on  the  threshhold  of  many  accomplish- 
ments, and  it  is  up  to  America's  youth  to 
turn  these  ideas  into  reality. 

Such  attainments  cannot  be  perfected  by 
a  nation  divided  over  race,  color  or  creed.  A 
society  absorbed  In  violence  and  lawlessness 
cannot  endure. 

We  must  be  willing  to  develop,  through 
education,  to  our  fullest  potential.  We  must 
be  a  generation  which  reaffirms  the  basic 
principles  of  democracy — equality.  Justice, 
and  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

The  responsibility  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  entire  free  world  will  fall  heavily  upon 
the  shoulders  of  young  Americans.  We  must 
be  willing  to  fight  in  any  corner  of  the  world 
where  freedom  is  threatened,  eternally  seek- 
ing an  honorable  settlement  and  our  true 
goal,  peace. 

Today's  youth  must  continue  to  follow 
America's  policy  of  trying  to  avoid  war,  but 
never  fearing  It. 

EIGHTH    WINNING    ESSAT 

(By  Michael  Krupp,  16,   193  Walter  Street, 
'Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  Tonawanda  Senior  High 
Junior,  winner  of  the  Boys  Division  of  the 
Erie  County  Public  High  School  Classifica- 
tion. Virginia  L.  Holcombe,  teacher) 
The  challenges  of  today's  life  In  America 
are  so  vast  and  numerous  that  they  have 
brought  a  varied  reaction  from  all.  I  would 
like  to  define  this  challenge  eis  a  call  for 
service  that  we  might  have  to  offer. 

With  the  vast  technological  society  we 
have  today,  one  might  think  only  the  Intel- 
ligent person  is  the  object  of  this  call.  This 
is  an  unfortunate  misconception  many  of 
our  young  people  have  today. 

The  challenge  is  present  for  all;  It  Is  a 
call  for  all  to  develop  a  sincere  understand- 
ing for  others.  Many  feel  life  Is  meaningless, 
but  this  Is  only  because  they  have  shunned 
the  call. 

Before  we  can  attack  the  problems  which 
threaten  our  way  of  life  we  must  under- 
stand what  they  are,  why  they  have  come 
about  and  the  people  Involved  In  them. 

Our  understanding  of  the  marvels  of  the 
universe  are  nothing  If  we  can't  foster  un- 
derstanding here  on  earth.  The  opening  of 
the  mind  should  be  the  frontier  that  we 
should  concentrate  on.  If  we  can  achieve 
this,  we  could  solve  our  race  problem  and 
start  solving  a  multitude  of  others. 

To  effectively  meet  this  challenge  we  have 
to  rearrange  our  personal  priorities.  The 
way  of  self  must  be  abandoned  and  a  new 
breed  of  selfless  Americans  must  evolve. 
These  people,  young  and  old,  will  no  longer 
find  it  hard  to  realize  why  the  ghetto  dweller 
hates  society. 

This  challenge  requires  no  campus  revo- 
lution; but  forces  us  to  undergo  a  self- 
revolution.  We  must  beat  down  our  own 
foolish  desires  and  search  for  a  meaningful 
way  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  society 
around  us. 

If  our  professors,  college  administrators 
and  students  could  understand  eauih  other's 
goals,  I  am  confident  the  disastrous  disorders 
on  campuses  would  abate. 
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The  person  who  accepts  this  challenge 
realizes  this  is  a  fulltlme  Job.  He  doesn't 
quit  when  one  job  Is  met,  but  continues  on 
until  all  problems  are  vanquished.  The  chal- 
lenge for  young  Americans  Is  the  same  all 
are  faced  with.  If  we  can  accept  It  and  make 
understanding  our  "thing,"  then  we  all  will 
live  In  a  much  better  place. 

NINTH    WINNING    ESSAT 

(By    Mary    Jo    Orzech,    13,    7    Palm    Street, 
Lackawanna,  N.Y.,  Eighth-grade  pupil  of 
Our  Lady  of  Victory  School,  Lackawanna, 
winner  of  the  Girls'  Division  of  the  Private 
and  Parochial  Elementary  School   Classi- 
fication. Sister  Rita  Kane,  teacher) 
To  become   instruments  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  world,  searchers  for  enduring 
values  in  changing  tlmee  and  then  leaders  of 
peace   and   freedom,   are   our  challenges   as 
young  Americans;   In  short,  to  become  sons 
and    daughters    of    whom    America    can    be 
proud.  Our  challenge  Is  to  contribute  to  the 
good    of    society,    realizing    that   like    other 
nations,  ours  may  need  alterations  and  up- 
dating but  not  complete  rebuilding;  medica- 
tion and  even  transplants  but  not  mourning 
and  death. 

As  living  hopeful  members  of  the  world,  we 
have  our  lives  before  us  to  fulfill  our  special 
roles.  Medicine,  science,  space  travel  and  ra- 
cial discord,  to  name  a  few,  are  loaded  with 
more  than  a  spark  of  the  challenges  which 
face  us.  To  choose  the  best  lessons  of  history, 
to  learn  the  solid  values  of  what  is  right.  Is 
what  we  are  challenged  to  learn;  then,  to  live 
them  so  as  to  be  visible  evidence  of  our  self 
determination. 

When  it  Is  difficult  to  be  strong  under  the 
pressures  of  today's  pace,  it  Is  wise  to  study 
how  yesterday's  youth  resolved  their  differ- 
ences during  merciless  wars,  depressions  and 
troubled  times.  Their-  sacrifices  and  actions 
can  give  us  the  strength  and  Inspiration  to 
confront  and  master  our  challenges,  for  these 
are  not  Insurmountable  difficulties. 

Our  challenges  are  physical,  mental  and 
moral.  They  are  self  discipline,  study  and 
work  to  create  an  intelligent  and  orderly 
mosaic  of  life  instead  of  an  ever  changing 
kaleidoscope  of  strains  and  stresses,  uprisings 
and  riots,  crimes  and  disorder. 

No  one  guaranteed  America's  greatness 
forever.  History  tells  us  empires  as  great  as 
ours  have  fallen.  My  challenge  is  to  appre- 
ciate, preserve  and  promote  America's  great- 
ness; to  enjoy  my  rights  and  privileges  simul- 
taneously respecting  those  of  others.  Finally, 
America  should  not  look  after  \is,  we  should 
look  after  our  America. 

TENTH    WINNING    ESSAT 

(By  Gloria  A.  Rossi,  16,  93  Clarence  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Bishop  O'Hem  High  School, 
Junior,  winner  of  the  Private  and  Parochial 
High  School  Classification.  Mlna  Callis, 
teacher ) 

Challenges  today  hit  youth  hard.  Because 
we  are  young,  the  mystery  of  existence  has 
not  yet  cleared:  we  are  still  in  the  haze  of 
discovery.  Uncertainties  about  ourselves  and 
about  life  surface  in  our  minds.  We  want  to 
prove  ourselves  as  adults  while  we  are  still 
children.  Our  first  challenge  wais  to  survive; 
now  it  is  to  survive  peaceably,  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  for^ourselves  while  trip- 
ping upon  mistake  after  mistake. 

The  challenge  to  find  ourselves  and  to  fit 
into  the  adult  world  is  hard:  we  have  not 
quite  fit  Into  the  adolescent  world.  Intelligent 
thinking  replaces  childhood  acceptance  as  we 
begin  to  find  God  and  attempt  to  settle  ques- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  for  ourselves  as 
individuals.  Youth  is  challenged  to  find  the 
pattern  for  its  lifetime  in  a  few  short  years 
of  too  little  exj>erience. 

We  know  we  must  bargain  and  compro- 
mise with  childhood  thoughts  a  bit  In  youth. 
To  meet  youth's  challenges  a  new  form  of 
thought  emerges:  realism  and  anticipation 
force  us  Into  the  future.  To  meet  life's  chal- 
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lenges  a  bit  of  the  extraordinary  is  required: 
clearness  and  sureness,  uncommon  to  youth. 
A  realistic  outlook  toward  the  futiire  along 
with  a  willingness  to  meet  challenges  aid  us 
greatly  when  we  are  thrown  against  life's 
winds  and  expected  to  survive  on  our  cotirage 
alone. 

Young  Americans  have  claim  to  the  best 
and  most  promising  future  possible.  Are  we 
worthy  of  It?  Past  and  present  Americans 
seem  to  be  rich  In  the  same  secret  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  happiness:  belief  In  the  people 
as  a  nation.  We  must  claim  our  place  In  this 
nation  and  hold  it  if  we  are  to  grow  old  in 
dignity  and  In  Americanism.  We  must  prove 
we  are  as  worthy  as  our  predecessors.  We 
must  be  able  to  match  and  surpass  their 
discoveries  and  miracles  by  living  our  lives 
not  repetitlously  but  creatively. 

ELEVENTH    WINNING    ESSAT 

(By    Paul    Kunkemoeller,    12,    172    Dickens 
Road,  Town  of  Hamburg,  N.Y.,  Seventh- 
grade  pupil  of  Our  Lady  of  Sacred  Heart 
School,  Town  of  Hamburg,  winner  of  the 
Boys'   Division  of   the   IMvate   and  Paro- 
chial Elementary  School  Classification.  Sis- 
ter Catherine  Mary,  teacher) 
Young  Americans  today  are  growing  up  in 
a  rapidly  changing  world.  Speed,  action  and 
constant  change  are  the  characters  of  their 
present  environment. 

Today's  youth  have  been  affected  by  these 
characteristics  and  feel  a  certain  Impatience 
with  any  concept  hinting  of  moderation  or 
complacency.  This  Impatience,  Itself  Is  not 
harmful.  It  must  be  channelled  properly  to 
find  methods  to  deal  with  the  basic  problems 
confronting  the  world.  Working  to  solve 
these  problems  is  the  biggest  challenge  to 
young  Americans  today. 

The  most  pressing  problem  faclng^  the 
world  today  is  the  achievement  of  an  honor- 
able peace  throughout  the  world. 

Once  world  peace  is  a  reality,  attention 
must  be  given  to  helping  the  disadvantaged 
people  at  home  and  in  other  nations. 

While  attacking  these  problems,  ever-pres- 
ent gaps  between  generations,  races,  and  na- 
tions must  be  corrected. 

Upon  the  resolutions  of  these  problems, 
many  remaining  difficulties  will  disappear. 

"The  real  summons  to  American  youth  is  to 
speak  out  to  help  find  avenues  to  peace. 
However,  destruction  and  riotous  t>ehavlor 
are  not  the  answers.  Evidence  proves  that 
draft-dodging,  car  burning,  and  other  unlaw- 
ful acts  are  not  solutions.  Only  honorable, 
concrete,  proposals  can  lead  to  the  eventual 
successful  establishment  of  peace. 

Then,  youth  could  turn  its  boundless 
energy  to  the  unfinished  task  of  working 
with,  educating,  and  otherwise  aiding  the 
millions  of  disadvantaged  in  the  world  to 
fulfill  the  basic  desire  for  self-achievement. 
Lobbying  done  by  youth  for  needed  legisla- 
tion could  greatly  reduce  the  problems  of 
the  less  fortunate. 

The  aforementioned  gaps  which  exist  are 
basically  those  of  communication.  A  dia- 
logue must  be  established  with  each  party 
trying  to  understand  the  other's  position. 
Youth  must  understand  that  the  older  gen- 
eration listens  when  meaningful,  workable 
suggestions  are  presented. 

To  meet  these  challenges,  youth  must  ap- 
ply the  foregoing  principles  now. 

TWELFTH  WINNING  ESSAT 

(By  David  Carlson,  14.  8430  Wehrle  Drive, 
WUllamsvllle.  N.Y..  St.  Joseph  Collegiate 
Institute.  Kenmore,  freshman,  winner  of 
the  Private  and  Parochial  High  School 
Classification.  Mr.  John  M.  Busch. 
teacher) 

The  late  Rot>ert  Kennedy  once  said  "our 
future  may  lie  beyond  our  vision,  but  It  Is 
not  completely  beyond  our  control." ' 


1  Robert  Kennedy  quote  from  "A  Tribute 
to  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy"  by  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy. 
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[From  Newsday,  Mar.  25,  1969 1 
Vietnam  I;  What  Is  Odr  Choice? 
(Note. — Newsday  recently  published  a 
letter  from  a  reader  raising  several  basic 
questions  about  the  future  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  Because  of  the  significance  of  these 
questions,  Newsday  is  reprinting  the  letter 
and  responding  In  a  two-part  editorial,  ap- 
pearing today  and  tomorrow.) 

"SMrTHTOWN. 

"To  the  Editor: 

"In  the  editorial  'How  Long  Must  We 
Waif  March  3) .  Newsday  called  for  the  rapid 
termination  of  the  Vietnam  war  but  did  not 
make  clear  how  that  goal  could  be  reached. 

"It  may  be  attained  by  one  of  two  means: 
We  can  either  withdraw  all  American  troops 
and  aid  from  South  Vietnam  and  surrender 
that  country  to  the  Communists  or  we  can 
destroy  *he  North  Vietnamese  capability  for 
waging  aggressive  war.  Looking  at  It  another 
way,  the  choice  Is  between  subjecting  17  - 
000.000  people  to  a  life  of  atheistic  totali- 
tarianism, or  giving  them  the  chance  to  de- 
velop a  rewarding  society  such  as  can  be 
found  in  South  Korea  and  Nationalist  China. 
"I  argee  that  "We  need  a  policy  now  to  end 
the  fighting."  That  policy  must  be  either  a 
surrender  to  aggression  or  defeat  of  aggres- 
sion. 

"George  J.  Trexttlein." 
Mr.  Treutleln  Is  not  alone  in  his  opinion. 
The  Gallup  Poll  reported  this  weekend  that 
the  views  of  Americans  on  Vietnam  are  rap- 
idly polarizing  between  those  who  want  to 
"go  all-out"  and  those  who  want  to  "get 
out."  Distressed  by  the  rising  toll  of  dead 
and  wounded  and  exasperated  by  the  stale- 
mate which  mokes  the  suffering  seem  all  the 
more  pointless,  people  are  beginning  to  draw 
the  issue  in  the  simplest  of  extremes:  "We 
can  either  withdraw  all  American  troops  and 
aid  from  South  Vietnam  and  surrender  that 
country  to  the  Communists,  or  we  can  de- 
stroy the  North  Vietnamese  capability  for 
waging  aggressive  war." 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  Is  not  that 
simple.  Whether  or  not  we  were  right  to  do 
so,  we  assured  several  million  Vietnamese 
who  opposed  the  Communists  that  they 
would  be  safe  on  "our"  side.  Do  we  sud- 
denly pull  out  and  leave  them  to  an  adver- 
sary who  Is  sure  to  be  all  the  more  vengeful 
because  the  U.S.  made  the  price  of  their 
victory  so  high? 

And  whatj^do  we  say  to  those  other  na- 
tions to  whom  we  have  repeatedly  stressed 
that  our  presence  in  South  Vietnam  is  proof 
of  our  be.'ief  in  collective  security'  Is  any 
one  of  them  likely  to  place  much  faith  in 
our  saying  now.  "Well,  we  are  out  of  South 

Vietnam,  but  you  can  count  on  us  in '"' 

Critics  will  say  this  Is  an  irrelevant  question 
because  the  U.S.  can  no  longer  be  the 
world's  policeman,  but  they  will  be  missing 
the  point.  If  we  pull  out  of  Vietnam  in  a 
hasty  and  ill-contrived  way.  the  Commu- 
nists may  be  tempted  to  do  what  otherwise 
they  might  not  have  done  if  we  had  not 
gone  into  Vietnam  In  the  first  place-  step 
up  their  pressure  at  other  points  In  South- 
east Asia. 

For  the  supreme  Irony  of  Vietnam  Is  that 
we  invested  the  Domino  Theorv  with  a  valid- 
ity it  may  never  have  had  until  we  trans- 
lated a  local  conflict  into  an  International 
confrontation.  By  introducing  half  a  million 
men  and  massive  amounts  of  materiel  into 
South  Vietnam,  we  made  certain  that  the 
vacuum  created  by  a  precipitate  withdrawal 
of  those  forces  would  be  greater  than  the 
original  vacuum  we  sought  to  fill.  The  con- 
sequences of  a  Communist  victory  on  the 
heels  of  a  quick  flight  by  the  U.S.  are  almost 
guaranteed  to  be  more  serious  than  they 
would  have  been  if  we  had  never  intervened 
Having  intervened  In  another  nation's  affairs 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  In  South- 
east Asia,  we  would  alter  the  balance  dras- 
tically by  suddenly  withdrawing. 
"Next  to  the  assumption  of  power,"  Disraeli 


said,  "was  the  responsibility  of  relinquishlne 
it."  In  other  words,  getting  out  of  a  mess  is 
harder  than  getting  into  it.  The  urge  to  -get 
out"  no  matter  what  the  cost  is  a  perfecilv 
understandable  emotion  on  the  part  of  peo 
pie  weary  of  war  and  sickened  by  its  costs 
But  our  Impatience  and  sorrow  must  not 
permit  us  to  replace  one  wrong  policy  with 
another  which  only  multiplies  the  costs. 

the    MILrrAHY     OPTION 

What  Of  the  other  choice— the  "go  all-out" 
option  that  would  have  us  "destroy  the  North 
Vietnamese  capability  for  waging  aggressive 
war"?  This  presumes  the  war  can  be  won 
in  the  North,  a  proposition  hardly  Justified 
by  past  experience.  jus  tinea 

V^e  have  already  dumped  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  more  tons  of  explosives  than  we 
did  on  all  of  Europe  in  all  of  World  War  II 
and  to  what  end?  With  only  marginal  di<;io.' 
cation,  they  have  gone  on  pouring  enough 
manpower  and  materiel  Into  the  South  to 
sustain  the  war  and  to  mount  two  Tet  offen- 
sives. The  fact  Is  that  the  primitive  North 
Vietnamese  economy  does  not  lend  itself  to 
destruction  by  modern  machines  of  war- 
It  can  be  and  is  so  widely  dispersed  as  to  be 
ahnost  immune  from  air  strikes.  When  Amer- 
ican warplanes  went  after  the  large  petroleum 
storage  tanks  in  1966,  the  North  Vietnamese 
effectively  relocated  their  oil  supplies  In 
thousands  of  smaller  underground  tanks 
scattered  throughout  the  countryside  Level- 
ing Hanoi  and  destroying  the  port  at  Hai- 
phong would  reduce  their  capacity  only 
slightly,  and  even  then  not  for  long  The 
supply  lines  to  China  are  short  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  ability  to  move  goods  on  peasant 
backs  and  bicycles  remains  Impressive. 

This  leaves  only  an  Invasion  of  North  Vlet- 
rjam  to  consider,  but  does  anyone  really  be- 
l^o'L'^  ^^^^"  morally  or  mlUtarllv  pos- 
sible? For  one  thing,  it  would  almost  cer- 
tainly force  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
forget  their  own  quarrels  in  the  interest  of 
helping  a  sister  socialist  republic  under  at- 
tack by  a  capitalist  nation.  For  another   it 
would  flaunt  whatever  measure  of  self-respect 
Americans  have  left  to  watch  our  forces  in- 
vade a  country  with  which  we  are  not  leeallv 
at   war  and   which   has  not   threatened  us 
Finally,  it   wouldn't  succeed.   If  more  than 
a  million  allied  troops  have  been  unable  to 
defeat  an  outnumbered  army  of  Viet  Cone 
guemUas    and    North    Vietnamese    regulars 
operating  in  South  Vietnam,  is  It  reasonable 
to  expect   there   would   be   any  greater  ad- 
vantage in  doubling  the  size  of  the  battlefield 
and  carrying  the  fight  to  the  enemy's  home- 
land, where  the  terrain  Is  even  more  familiar 
to  him  and  the  people  more  friendly?  And 
who  believes  that  the  President  could  order 
such  an  invasion  and  command  the  resources 
at  home  to  support  it  without  splitting  this 
country  right  down  the  middle? 

NO   END    IN   SIGHT 

Is  our  option,  then,  to  escalate  the  war  In 
the  South?  Hardly.  To  continue  to  apply 
massive  firepower  to  the  countryside  of 
South  Vietnam  is  to  reinforce  the  old  dictum 
that  some  military  victories  make  political 
defeat  inevitable.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,  as  over  and 
against  the  Saigon  government,  are  growing 
weary  of  being  defended  at  such  an  exces- 
sively high  cost.  The  longer  the  war  con- 
tinues, the  higher  the  price  they  pay.  And 
this  says  nothing  of  the  grim  cadence  at 
which  our  own  casualties  continue  to  rise: 
400  dead  one  week,  300  the  next,  more  than 
32,376  In  all,  and  still  no  end  of  the  violence 
in  sight. 

These,  then,  are  three  of  the  options:  "To 
get  out."  "To  go  all-out,"  and  "More  of  the 
same.  "  None  Is  acceptable.  The  first  com- 
pounds the  consequences  of  our  original  in- 
tervention, the  second  escalates  the  possi- 
bility of  a  far  wider  war,  and  the  third 
continues  the  same  dreary  cycle  of  death  and 
destruction. 
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But  these  are  not  the  only  options.  Mr. 
Treutleln  has  correctly  asked  that  we  make 
clear  how  the  U.S.  can  reach  the  goal  of  end- 
ing the  fighting.  Tomorrow  we  will  discuss 
more  fully  what  Is  to  us  the  most  compelling 
choice  of  all:  disengagement. 

[Prom  Newsday,  Mar.  26,  1969] 
Vietnam  U:  Facing  the  Facts 

The  Immediate  goal  of  the  U.S.  In  Viet- 
nam should  be  to  reduce  Its  own  rol6  In  the 
fighting  to  square  with  these  realities: 

We  have  achieved  the  main  purpose  for 
which  we  escalated  the  war  four  years  ago — 
to  prevent  a  toterlng  government  in  Saigon 
from  falling  to  Communist  armed  forces. 

Certain  other  objectives,  no  matter  how 
sound  in  principle,  cannot  be  achieved  by 
U.S.  military  forces.  Creating  a  sense  of  na- 
tionhood among  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, guaranteeing  their  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, and  distributing  power  among  the 
various  groups  In  the  country  are  goals  which 
only  the  Vietnamese  can  secure  for  them- 
selves through  political  action. 

The  costs  of  continuing  the  conflict  have 
grown  out  of  proportion  to  any  benefit  we 
can  reasonably  hope  to  gain  beyond  our  orig- 
inal purpose.  The  fallout  from  U.S.  involve- 
ment— the  moral  alienation  of  our  young 
people,  the  diversion  of  money  and  talent 
from  programs  needed  to  solve  our  social  Ills 
at  home,  the  stirring  of  isolationist  senti- 
ments, and  the  annual  Impact  on  our  econ- 
omy of  $30  billion  in  war  costs — cannot  be 
tolerated  much  longer  without  the  gravest 
consequences. 

The  Communists  In  Vietnam  want  to  keep 
the  finger  at  an  intense  level,  and  have  the 
means  to  do  so  indefinitely,  in  the  hope  that 
destruction  of  the  countryside  will  turn  the 
Vietnamese  people  away  from  us  and  that 
high  American  casualties  will  undermine 
U.S.  public  support  for  our  alms  there. 

No  matter  how  long  the  fighting  continues, 
neither  side  can  win  a  clear  military  victory. 
We  cannot  kill  enough  Communists  to  force 
them  to  stop  fighting  and  they  cannot  defeat 
half  a  million  Americans.  The  result  can  only 
be  a  Vietnam  version  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme:  costly  but  Inconclusive  offensives 
on  each  side  leading  to  more  conflict,  death, 
and  stalemate 

The  best  resolution  we  can  hope  for  Is  a 
settlement  in  which  neither  side  gets  what 
it  has  been  fighting  for  but  which  permits 
each  side  to  believe  it  has  a  reasonable  chance 
to  achieve  its  aim  by  political  rather  than 
military  means. 

These  are  the  realities  upon  which  the 
US.  must  act.  President  Nixon  Is  more  free 
to  act  upon  them  now  than  he  will  ever  be. 
The  longer  he  waits,  the  more  entwined  he 
will  become  in  the  Inherited  p>olicles  of  the 
Johnson  administration  and  in  the  Inexor- 
able momentum  of  the  machinery  of  war. 
He  should  begin  immediately  to  reduce  the 
level  of  violence  and  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can role  less  conspicuous. 

Three  tactical  decisions  are  possible: 

First,  stop  the  "Search  and  Destroy"  and 
"Clear  and  Hold"  operations  or  turn  them 
over  to  South  Vietnamese  forces.  These  have 
been  operations  of  dubious  value  anyway, 
requiring  too  many  forces  to  fight  in  ex- 
posed positions  with  precarious  lines  of  sup- 
plies, and  requiring  Indiscriminate  bombing 
and  shelling  of  the  countryside.  We  cannot 
convince  neutral  villagers  that  they  are  safe 
on  "our"  side  when  willingly  or  unwillingly 
the  allies  destroy  their  homes  and  dispossess 
their  families. 

withdrawing  troops 
Second,  withdraw  between  50,000  and 
100.000  troops  In  the  next  few  months. 
(White  House  advisers  are  already  saying 
privately  that  most  U.S.  combat  forces  could 
be  withdrawn  by  the  summer  of  1970.)  An 
Immediate  withdrawal  of  some  troops  would 
have  the  effect  of  convincing  the  South  Viet- 
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namese  that  we  mean  business  when  we  In- 
sist they  bear  more  of  the  load.  They  have 
often  treated  our  demands  as  bluffs,  believ- 
ing that  Washington  would  not  dare  push 
too  hard  on  a  Saigon  government  so  weak 
that  it  might  fall  altogether.  As  a  result, 
they  met  only  those  demands  which  they 
found  convenient  and    ignored   the   others. 

Third,  concentrate  US.  troops  on  the  mo- 
bile defense  of  the  cities  and  as  advisers  to 
South  Vietnamese  units  responsible  for 
guarding  the  heavily  populated  rural  areas 
of  the  country.  South  Vietnamese  troops 
could  be  deployed  from  time  to  time  to 
knock  off  balance  Communist  units  poised 
for  attack,  but  missions  Into  remote  ter- 
rain would  be  replaced  by  a  Joint  allied 
strategy  of  protecting  the  coastal  strip  and 
the  southern  third  of  South  Vietnam  where 
most  of  the  people  live. 

These  steps  will  not  end  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam  overnight.  But  they  will  begin  to 
change  the  nature  of  what  has  become  an 
Americanized  war,  one  which,  ironically,  no 
American  army  can  win.  They  will  lower  the 
visibility  of  the  American  war  machine  and 
demonstrate  our  desire  to  disengage  from 
the  vain  and  endless  quest  for  a  military 
triumph.  Hopefully,  they  will  accelerate  the 
political  process  through  which  the  war  will 
ultimately  be  ended. 

political  compromise 

For  this  Is  the  quintessential  point.  Even 
these  steps  will  be  useless  if  they  are  not  the 
basis  for  moving  toward  a  genuine  political 
compromise.  The  keystone  of  such  a  com- 
promise must  be  an  election  In  which  all  of 
the  people  who  live  in  South  Vietnam  choose 
a  new  government  through  universal  suf- 
frage and  the  secret  ballot.  There  can  be  no 
honest  settlement  which  avoids  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  people  we  have  been  fighting 
have  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese countryside  since  1954.  They  are 
determined  to  participate  with  all  other 
groups  In  the  political  life  of  the  country. 

We  and  our  adversaries  in  Hanoi  and  Mos- 
cow have  all  talked  of  such  elections.  Now 
let  the  primary  purposes  of  the  talks  in  Paris 
and  any  secret  negotiations  be  to  agree  to 
move  explicitly  toward  those  elections. 

Hanoi  should  realize  that  all  of  our  troops 
will  finally  be  withdrawn  only  in  return  for 
free  elections,  but  Saigon  must  realize  that 
only  In  the  give-and-take  of  political  action 
can  the  future  of  South  Vietnam  actually 
be  decided.  This  may  be  an  unpalatable  risk, 
but  it  is  also  an  unavoidable  one.  All  of  the 
cards  are  simply  not  In  our  hand.  The  only 
other  practical  option  is  to  go  on  backing 
the  present  government  ad  infinitum,  a  deci- 
sion that  would  drag  the  war  far  into  the 
future. 

The  critical  moment  has  arrived.  If  Wash- 
ington chooses  to  press  in  Paris  and  else- 
where for  an  honest  compromise  and  a  true 
political  settlement,  there  Is  hope.  But  if 
Washington  believes  that  a  decisive  and  ulti- 
mate victory  on  the  battlefield  still  is  pos- 
sible and  holds  out  for  a  p)olltical  settlement 
which  ignores  the  realities,  nothing  can  save 
us  from  another  round  of  death  In  Vietnam 
and  division  at  home. 

[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 

Dec.  15,  19681 

Vietnam.  1963  Is  Time  for  Anger 

(By  Michael  D.  Roberts) 

Saicon. — It  Is  difficult  to  feel  sadness  on 
leaving  Vietnam.  All  the  sadness  you  could 
muster  has  long  been  expended — uselessly 
you  might  add. 

The  thing  you  can  do  Is  lament  the  dead 
and  those  who  are  going  to  die  in  this  place 
of  confused  torment. 

The  feeling  most  prevalent,  though.  Is 
anger — not  an  anger  derived  from  a  political 
philosophy  or  a  fervid  moral  movement,  but 
an  anger  based  on  realism. 

This  anger  Is  directed  at  the  Vietnamese 
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and  American  go%-emments  and  those  who 
represent  each  in  their  particular  endeavors 
in  the  orchestrated  mess  called  the  Vietnam 
war. 

And  the  others — the  Vietnamese  people 
and  the  American  soldiers — well,  they  really 
have  no  control  over  what  happens  to  them, 
and  need  an  element  of  luck  to  duck  at  the 
right  moment.  You  can  sympathize  with 
them,  admire  them  and  wish  them  luck. 
After  they  are  dead  you  may  lament  them. 

A  new  President  will  now  confront  the 
cursed  ways  of  this  war,  and  if  he  is  not 
deceived  perhaps  he  can  help  bring  peace  to 
the  countryside  and  Joy  to  the  people. 

But  to  do  this  he  must  be  tough  and  wise 
and  stop  playing  "let's  pretend"  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government.  ( GVN )  and 
recognize  what  it  is  and  what  it  has  not 
done. 

In  many  ways  the  GVN.  masked  behind  its 
democratic  drapery,  is  as  much  of  a  hin- 
drance as  the  Viet  Cong  when  It  comes  to 
Joy  and  freedom  for  the  people. 

It  Is  neither  responsive  to  the  people  it 
represents  nor  viable  enough  to  stand  on  its 
own.  Directed  largely  by  military  personal-  ^ 
Itles,  the  GVN  goes  its  own  way  and  in  a 
carefully  masked  drama  gives  us  the  impres- 
sion of  being  democratic.  It  is  a  hollow  im- 
pression. 

Most  knowledgeable  Vietnamese  who  care 
enough  to  be  interested  will  tell  you  about 
the  great  election  we  forced  the  GVN  to  hold 
in  the  fall  of  1967. 

"The  election  was  the  biggest  fraud,"  said 
one  student.  "It  is  common  knowledge 
among  the  people  that  many  soldiers  voted 
twice.  That  many  people  long  dead  had  cast 
ballots  is  quite  amusing  to  many  of  us." 

But  since  the  election  and  the  writing  of 
a  constitution  Americans  here  have  looked 
upon  the  evolution  of  democracy  in  almost 
a  reverent  manner. 

"Why,  I'm  not  worried  about  a  coup,"  said 
an  American  adviser  in  Vung  Tau.  '"They 
have  a  constitution  now.  After  the  election 
why  should  there  be  a  coup?  It  Is  a  practic- 
ing, living  democracy  now." 

The  fact  that  the  GVN  is  a  thinly  dis- 
guised tyranny  that  closes  newspapers  with 
flimsy  explanations,  harasses  those  who 
would  dare  to  speak  out  In  public,  and  takes 
from  the  people  in  the  form  of  corruption 
is  usually  overlooked. 

Outwardly,  the  GVN  appears  to  be  labor- 
ing to  develop  i  war-torn  nation,  but  in- 
wardly its  officials,  products  of  a  system  that 
has  become  part  of  this  nation's  blood,  con- 
tinue to  grow  wealthy  from  the  ways  of  war, 
corruption  and  the  American  dollar. 

Given  peace  tomorrow,  the  GVN  would 
only  have  to  face  another  armed  group  pre- 
paring to  rid  the  land  of  oppression. 

The  oppression  comes  first,  rebellion  fol- 
lows and  the  Communists  fill  the  vacuum 
and  provide  an  added  spirit,  eventually  tak- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  entire  movement 
and  making  it  theirs.  This  Is  a  possible  pat- 
tern of  Insurrection. 

As  long  as  the  GVN  continues  to  treat  the 
people  in  the  present  manner  communism 
will  always  have  a  point  from  which  to  com- 
mence. 

Legions  of  naive,  ambitious  and  plainly 
stupid  Americans  have  unwittingly  aided 
the  GVN.  Our  government  attempted  a  rev- 
olution here  which  was  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  became  an  impossibility  from  the 
start  because  of  the  character  of  the  people 
and  the  nature  of  the  GVN. 

Our  government,  under  the  Impression 
that  American  money  and  men  could  even- 
tually transform  this  land  into  a  democratic 
society,  gave  the  GVN  its  head.  Because  of 
the  United  States,  the  GVN  had  power  and 
we  really  had  no  control  over  this  power, 
which,  of  course,  was  ours  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Never  before  has  our  government  fought 
such  a  war.  In  response,  it  has  sent  Amerl- 
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can  clTlllana  and  leaders  of  such  naive  qual- 
ity that  one's  te^th  grate  In  frustration. 

U.S.  AID  employes,  people  who  are  asked 
to  function  In  Important  Jobs — Jobe  that 
require  Immense  ,b1c111  and  understanding- 
arrive  dally  to  doUect  substantial  salaries 
and  live  In  alr-oondltloned  comfort.  They 
arrive  without  skill  or  understanding. 

Some  go  to  the  i  llstrlct  and  provincial  cap- 
itals to  serve  In  various  advisory  roles.  Many 
who  are  sent  to  advise  are  recent  college 
graduates  who  previously  never  held  Jobs  and 
are  avoiding  military  service.  Others  are 
former  mUltary  jnen,  usually  retired,  who 
were  passed  over  on  the  promotion  lists. 

This  U  not  to  (ay  that  the  civilian*  who 
serve  as  advisers  are  all  Inadequate,  for 
there  are  some  outstanding  people  here'  but 
even  they  are  stnmled  by  the  atmosphere 
and  events  that  take  place  around  them. 

One  adviser,  a  soung  man  who  la  capable 
and  knowledgeabl  >.  blames  the  military  for 
many  ills  and  reiuses  to  mingle  with  the 
rest  of  the  men  en  the  advisory  team  who 
are  all  military. 

HU  attitude  Is  i>ne  of  disgust  toward  the 
Army— disgust  bedause  the  Army  seems  In- 
different toward  t|ie  Vietnamese  people. 

"I  hay.e.  a«  little  ias  possible  to  do  with  the 
mill tarti;. this  adflser  explained. 

Whether  he  knoire  It  or  not,  this  adviser  Is 
dulUng  the  effect)vene8a  of  hU  particular 
team.  True  enoughL  the  military  does  not  ex- 
hibit the  same  zeal  as  the  young  adviser  but 
he  refuses  to  see! reality  and  try  to  make 
the  team  work. 

On  the  other  »and,  the  military  often 
manifests  contempt  for  the  civilians,  who  are 
sometimes  viewed  as  "do-gooders"  with  an 
business  to  be  cluiterlng  up  a  war  zone 

Since  the  Job  of  tghtlng  this  type  of  stru«- 
gle  U  complex,  th(B  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  those  wh*  have  mastered  a  small 
part  of  It  Is  Invalkiable.  But  by  and  large 
many  of  these  peoble  give  up  In  disgust  at 
the  leadership,  whlfch  tends  to  give  m  to  the 
Vietnamese  pressures  at  nearly  every  turn 
The  matter  of  corruption  alone  Is  of  such 
staggering  magnltiide  that  the  mind  reels 
when  It  confronts  only  a  small  part  of  It 

And  the  Vletnalmese  people  laugh— oh 
how  they  laugh!— it  the  Americans  who  are 
Innocent  of  the  corruption  that  surrounds 
them.  The  Vletnan^ese  people  know  all  and 
see  all.  They  .ire  thfe  last  to  be  fooled  by  the 
stones  of  improven  ent  and  progress  that  we 
praise  the  GVN  for  naklng.  Obviously  we  are 
the  first  to  be  foolsd. 

We  have  done  so  much  for  the  Vietnamese 
that  they  have  sin:  ply  stopped  functioning 
We  advise  on  everrthlng.  We  finance  most 
things  and  we  do  the  heaviest  fighting  The 
Vietnamese  government  spends  Its  time 
talking  about  how  It  Is  not  going  to  talk  to 
the  National  Uberatlon  Front,  a  confronta- 
tion that  win  have  1  o  take  place  If  there  Is  to 
be  peace. 

While  South  Vietnam's  large  and  question- 
able army  moves  aliout  the  countryside  de- 
ploying In  maneuvers  of  eluding  and  engae- 
ing.  our  military  Is  expected  to  do  more 
than  fight. 

The  truth  is  that  the  military  has  been 
asked  to  do  too  much  In  Vietnam.  Soldiers 
are  expected  to  be  poUtlclans,  good  humor 
men,  development  speciaUsts.  doctors,  psy- 
chologists and  Just  about  everything  short 
of  the  good  fairy.  "6     ""iv 

If  you  have  ever  lad  anything  to  do  with 
an  Infantry  unit  tb  at  has  seen  combat  day 
In  and  day  out,  you  (  an  understand  the  ridic- 
ulousness of  this.  Wen  tense  and  tired  from 
combat  are  apt  to  lo  ok  upon  any  Vietnamese 
with  suspicion  and  ill  feeling. 

However,  the  military  in  Vietnam  cannot 
go  uncrlticized.  Ger .  William  C.  Westmore- 
land with  his  voca  optimism,  his  search- 
and-destroy  method  i  and  his  massive  use  of 
firepower  left  the  m  Utary  effort  open  to  the 
attacks  of  skeptics. 

But  in  many  wayi  the  military  has  done 
Its  primary  Job  in  VI  stnam.  It  has  killed  Viet 
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Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  soldiers.  It  la 
even  getting  better  at  the  Job.  What  ela«  does 
a  military  do? 

The  longer  you  are  here,  however,  and  the 
more  closely  you  examine  the  enemy  and  the 
politics,  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that 
the  military  operaUons  are  superfluous  be- 
cause the  "other  war"  is  being  fought  like  a 
delay-and-wlthdraw  action.  Because  of  the 
ineptness  of  the  GVN,  Viet  Cong  are  manu- 
factured dally. 

Our  participation  In  the  "other  war"  has 
been  less  than  brilliant. 

Men  were  assigned  to  Vietnam  as  leaders 
in  this  program  and  came  bo  build  personal 
empires  of  such  bureaucratic  magnitude  that 
it  took  elaborate  charts  to  find  out  who  was 
responsible  for  what. 

Robert  W.  Komer,  now  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Turkey  and  a  former  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  man,  came  to  head  up  our  efforts 
in  this  area. 

On  paper,  the  way  Komer  Ukes  things,  he 
had  great  quallflcatlons.  He  had  good  schools 
behind  him,  good  experience  and  was  gen- 
erally considered  a  good  administrator.  Pine. 
But  Komer  did  not  listen  to  his  people  In 
the  field,  many  of  whom  he  claaeifled  as  mal- 
contents when  they  complained  of  failures. 
He  would  urge  them  to  "get  on  the  team." 

A  cheery,  ebullient  sort,  Komer  told  his 
people  to  listen  to  the  GVN  and  do  It  their 
way.  After  all.  It  was  their  country. 

Komer  was  fair  game  for  the  press  which 
constantly  attempted  to  put  him  on  the 
defensive  at  his  news  briefings.  These  were 
almost  always  concerned  with  his  evaluation 
system  for  pacification,  a  computerized  sys- 
tem that  analyzed  security  in  the  country- 
side. 

"It  Is  the  only  measurement,"  he  would 
say  in  defense.  Yes,  it  was  the  only  measure- 
ment that  could  be  worked  out  on  the  com- 
puter, but  there  was  always  the  feeling  that 
advisers'  reports  never  quite  made  It  to  the 
final  Input.  Things  may  not  be  so  good  out  In 
the  districts,  yet  by  the  time  Saigon  produced 
the  final  reports  they  looked  good  on  paper. 
And  what  about  the  U.S.  advisory  system, 
which  has  worked  so  long  and  so  hard  with 
the  Vietnamese  military  and  civilian  forces? 
Despite  all  the  cheering  and  applause  from 
many  American  advisers,  who  must  rely  upon 
good  efficiency  reports  for  promotion,  progress 
among  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  is  largely 
hope  and  a  supply  of  better  American  arms. 
Since  almost  all  advisers,  be  they  civilian 
or  mUltary.  have  rather  limited  tours  of  duty 
in  specific  assignments,  their  Vietnamese 
counterparts  have  gone  through  a  dozen 
or  so. 

In  many  instances  the  adviser  does  not 
advise  at  all.  He  sometimes  asks,  sometimes 
begs,  sometimes  cons  and  most  times  func- 
tions as  a  line  of  supply  or  a  communications 
clerk. 

Many  Vietnamese  commanders,  district 
chiefs  and  province  chiefs  have  served  in  the 
environment  of  war  for  so  long  that  it  seems 
Impossible  that  an  American  officer  with  no 
command  of  the  language  or.  in  many  cases 
no  previous  combat  experience  is  really  eolne 
to  advise  them. 

Advisers  do  not  even  have  the  power  to 
control  American  goods  and  materials  that 
are  sent  to  help  the  war-stricken  people. 

The  advisory  effort  in  name  has  dwindled 
to  the  static  stage.  Vietnamese  counterparts 
have  learned  to  rely  too  much  on  U.S.  support 
as  provided  by  an  adviser  who  thinks  that  he 
Is  doing  his  Job  by  making  the  aid  available 
Vietnamese  leadership,  as  bad  as  it  generally 
Is.  needs  to  regain  personal  Initiative. 

No  one  fools  the  Vietnamese  people.  When 
they  are  helped  they  know  where  the  help 
comes  from,  and  our  help  does  not  make  them 
view  their  government  with  any  more  respect 
The  advisory  program  needs  re-evaluation 
It  would  be  the  first  step  in  making  the  Viet- 
namese realize  that  the  "other  war"  must  be 
fought  by  themselves  for  It  Is  a  war  In  which 
we  are  altogether  too  Ineffective. 
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The  problem  of  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary is  one  that  will  tax  the  minds  of  our 
leadership  for  some  time.  The  Vietnamese 
soldier  sees  how  the  American  fights  He  sees 
the  artillery,  air  strikes  and  massive  hell- 
copter  support.  He  is  not  Interested  in  fight- 
ing without  these  and  where,  after  we  with- 
draw,  is  he  going  to  get  them? 

Westmoreland  tried  to  make  the  war  as 
easy  as  possible  on  the  GI.  He  always  said 
let  machines  do  the  Job  to  save  men's  lives 
which  was  admirable  enough.  But  the  South' 
Vietnamese  are  men.  too.  Where  does  their 
future  lie? 

The  naive  Americans  are  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous.  They  truly  believe  because  they 
cannot  see.  The  adviser  In  one  seacoast  town 
was  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  yearly 
budget  was  beUig  held  back  and  lent  out  at 
a  high  rate  of  Interest  and  then,  suddenly 
spent  at  a  terrific  pace  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

"I  don't  know  why  they've  spent  only  20^1; 
of  the  budget  in  10  months,"  he  explained  to 
a  reporter.  "I  think  It's  because  they  have 
been  having  a  difficult  time  getting  the  books 
straightened  out." 

His  assistant,  younger  and  more  alert,  ex- 
plained later:  "'It  Is  being  lent  out  at  as  much 
as  50%  Interest  on  a  loan  that  has  to  be  paid 
back  In  10  months." 
"Why  didn't  you  tell  your  boss?" 
"I've  told  him  a  couple  of  times  and  he 
refuses  to  believe  me.  He  says  we  have  to 
listen  to  the  Vietnamese." 

A  Saigon  official  laughed  over  the  lending 
incident.  "At  least  they  are  not  stealing  it " 
he  said. 
Americans  are  naive  In  other  ways. 
In  a  province  west  of  Saigon,  an  area  heav- 
ily infested  with  Viet  Cong,  the  American 
advisers  are  quick  to  extol  the  virtues  of 
the  province  chief,  who  is  better  than  most 
but  still  Is  not  beyond  applying  the  con. 

Several  nights  a  month,  the  province  chief, 
buttoned  up  in  his  armored  car.  travels  with 
a  musical  band  to  a  hamlet  where  the  people 
are  brought  together  to  listen  to  entertain- 
ment and  a  speech  from  their  leader. 

The  American  leadership  views  this  as  quite 
wholesome.  It  Is  Just  the  kind  of  thing  Bob 
Komer  would  have  In  his  backyard.  The  prov- 
ince chief  gains  prestige  through  this  action 
because  the  Americans  like  It  and  in  turn 
the  GVN  Is  Impressed  becaizse  the  United 
States  is  much  easier  to  deal  with  In  this 
particular  province. 

So  on  the  face  of  it  the;  rice  paddy  variety 
shows  are  very  good.  The  province  chief  dis- 
plays his  contempt  for  the  VC  by  spending 
the  night  in  the  village.  On  paper  it  is  a  brave 
and  bold  gesture. 

Since  most  Americans  cannot  speak  Viet- 
namese, however,  they  do  not  realize  one 
thing.  The  people  In  that  particular  hamlet 
are  terrified. 

Even  though  the  province  chief,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  unconcerned  about  the  VC, 
has  set  up  night  ambushes  and  defensive 
positions  around  the  hamlet  with  nearly  a 
battalion,  the  people  fear  that  his  foolishness 
is  simply  InviUng  a  Viet  Cong  attack. 

"I  have  talked  with  some  people  from  one 
hamlet."  a  Vietnamese  friend  said.  "The 
mothers  fear  for  their  babies  when  the  musi- 
cal show  comes.  All  the  people  are  cold  with 
fright.  They  wish  the  colonel  would  stop 
trying  to  Impress  the  Americans." 

If  you  are  sitting  In  Saigon  reading  reports 
and  evaluating  this  activity,  all  would  appear 
quite  progressive.  The  province  chief  Is  at- 
tempting to  pacify  his  province;  he  is  out 
showing  the  fiag  and  he  is  working.  His 
counterpart  seems  to  be  doing  well,  too. 

No  one  evaluates  the  people's  feelings.  Did 
you  ever  have  a  good  time  while  waiting  for  a 
mortar  attack?  This  never  occurs  to  the  Sai- 
gon officials,  whose  secretaries  often  enjoy 
salaries  and  benefits  equal  to  those  of  a  com- 
pany commander. 
The  game  goes  on. 


Most  Americans  In  Vietnam  see  our  effort 
for  what  it  is,  most  recognize  the  GVN  as 
despotic.  To  discuss  this  with  them  In  Saigon 
is  old  hat;  you  give  an  example  and  they  can 
give  you  two  back. 

Westmoreland  oould  never  understand  the 
press  in  Vietnam.  He  tried  to  be  friends,  tried 
to  use  public  relations  to  win  their  under- 
standing. 

Westmoreland  did  not  lie.  But  what  he 
faced  In  the  press  corps  was  an  Independent 
agency  that  could  go  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try and  see  anything  It  wanted  to  and  talk 
to  anyone  who  cared  to  comment. 

The  difference  between  the  press  and  the 
government  was  that  the  press  listened  to 
what  everyone  had  to  say.  It  was  not  that 
U.S.  officials  did  not  tell  the  truth.  It  was 
Just  that  they  did  not  know  any  differently 
themselves  so  they  took  the  word  of  the 
GVN  or  of  whoever  could  Identify  progress. 

But  when  these  same  people  who  had 
talked  to  the  press  tried  to  talk  with  the 
government,  people  like  Bob  Komer  did  not 
always  have  time  to  listen.  Ambassador 
Komer  wanted  to  listen  only  to  those  things 
that  told  of  progress.  To  speak  otherwise 
meant  that  you  were  not  doing  your  Job. 
Barry  Zorthlan,  the  former  leader  of  the 
Joint  U.S.  Press  Mission,  another  bureau- 
cratic empire  of  questionable  worth,  returned 
home  after  a  long  tour  In  Vietnam  and 
criticized  the  irresponsibility  of  the  press. 

To  a  degree  Zorthlan  was  right.  Some  poor 
reporting  is  coming  out  of  Vietnam.  But 
the  U.S.  Government  accredits  as  a  Journa- 
list Just  about  anyone  who  would  like  to 
attend  a  war. 

These  persons  fiock  in  without  any  pre- 
vious Journtillstic  experience.  They  are  ac- 
credited as  free-lancers. 

"Oh.  this  Is  my  first  writing  effort,"  a 
young  man  said  the  other  day.  "I'm  Just  here 
to  make  some  money  and  see  a  little  war." 

A  beautiful  school  operator  came  over  to 
film  a  documentary.  Red  Cross  girls  return 
to  become  Journalists  and  even  a  matronly 
woman  with  nothing  other  to  do  was  ac- 
credited. She  asked  meekly: 

"Please  can  you  tell  me  when  the  tour  Is 
going  out  to  the  war?" 

And  strangely  enough,  when  the  free- 
lancers find  out,  as  most  eventually  do,  that 
a  war  does  not  necessarily  make  you  an  Ernest 
Hemingway  and  that  It  takes  money  to  live 
even  In  Saigon  they  can  get  an  assignment 
from  our  government  that  will  pay  them  a 
few  hundred  dollars. 

They  are  paid  well  to  write  Insipid  featvu-e 
stories  that  neither  will  see  print  nor  repre- 
sent good  propaganda.  Our  conception  of 
propaganda  is  air-dropped  leaflets  that  the 
Vietnamese  use  for  toilet  paper  or  peanut 
wrappers. 

Yes,  Barry  Zorthlan  la  right.  There  Is  a 
problem  with  the  press,  largely  because  the 
government  was  too  timid  to  keep  Vietnam 
from  being  a  playground  for  would-be 
writers. 

A  lot  of  good  Is  to  be  found  In  Vietnam, 
mostly  good  people.  Outstanding  Americans 
and  equally  outstanding  Vietnamese  labor 
daily  together,  endure  the  hardships  and 
dangers  and  build  binding  friendships  and 
mutual  respect  through  their  toils. 

The  men  who  extend  for  more  duty  deserve 
credit  for  they  discount  the  odds  that  are 
made  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  politicians. 
Not  enough  can  ever  be  said  about  these 
people. 

Often  It  Is  best  not  to  mention  the  good 
Vietnamese  for  their  government  does  not 
like  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  But  they 
are  the  victims  of  politics  and  the  times  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  suffer  the  most. 

Both  governments,  reigned  over  by  the 
slngle-mlndedness  of  their  leaderships,  strug- 
gle on.  The  Americans  look  for  progress  dur- 
ing their  tour  so  they  can  come  home  to  a 
promotion  while  the  GVN  leaders  immerse 
themselves  In  the  Joys  of  new-found  power, 
unwilling  to  face  reality. 
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That  the  writer  has  been  unfair  In  his 
portrayal  is  acknowledged.  He  Is  unfair  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  the  answers  to  these 
agonies,  but  apparently  neither  does  any  of 
those  in  power. 

But  first  we  have  to  acknowledge  our  mis- 
takes before  we  can  correct  them.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  our  leadership  Is  ready  to  do 
so. 

That  Is  why  anger  overcomes  sadness  In 
Vietnam. 


THE  ARMS  RACE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  April  1969,  issue  of  Sci- 
entific American,  Dr.  George  W.  Rath- 
jens,  currently  a  visiting  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  examines  the 
possible  effects  of  a  decision  to  deploy  the 
ABM  and  the  MIRV  systems  on  the  spi- 
raling  arms  race.  Dr.  Rathjens  argues 
that  none  of  the  commonly  cited  purposes 
of  the  ABM  system,  that  is,  first,  to  de- 
fend the  American  population  and  indus- 
try against  a  possible  Chinese  attack; 
second,  to  provide  at  least  some  protec- 
tion for  population  and  industry  against 
a  possible  Russian  attack;  third,  to  de- 
fend Minuteman  missile  sites  against  a 
possible  Russian  attack;  and,  fourth,  to 
serve  as  a  bargaining  counter  in  stra- 
tegic-arms-limitation talks  with  the 
U.S.S.R. — the  first  three  being  of  a  dam- 
age-limitation nature — would  be  accom- 
plished by  deployment. 

Dr.  Rathjens  points  to  the  inconsist- 
ency of  trying  to  litoiit  the  damage  of  a 
possible  nuclear  War,  while  trying  at  the 
same  time  to  lessen  that  possibility.  If 
one  follows  a  policy  of  damage-limita- 
tion, the  advantages  of  a  first  strike  are 
increased  severalfold.  In  the  article  he 
concludes: 

To  the  extent  that  one  accepts  the  action- 
reaction  view  of  the  arms  race,  one  Is  forced 
to  conclude  that  virtually  anything  we  might 
attempt  In  order  to  reduce  damage  to  our- 
selves in  the  event  of  war  Is  likely  to  pro- 
voke an  escalation  In  the  arms  race.  More- 
over, many  of  the  choices  we  might  make 
with  damage  limitation  in  mind  are  likely 
to  make  preemptive  attack  more  attractive 
and  war  therefore  more  probable.  The  con- 
current development  of  the  MIRV's  and  the 
ABM  system  Is  a  particularly  good  example 
of  this. 

Dr.  Rathjens  qualifies  as  an  expert  on 
the  issue,  having  held  the  following  posi- 
tions: former  member  staff  weapons  sys- 
tems evaluation  team.  Department  of  De- 
fense, 1953-58;  former  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  science  and  technol- 
ogy, 1959-60;  former  chief  scientist.  Ad- 
vanced Projects  Agency,  Department  of 
Defense,  1961;  former  Deputy  Assistant 
EWrector,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency,  1962-64;  and  former  Di- 
rector of  Weapons  Systems  Evaluation 
Division.  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis, 
1965-68.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  recent 
book  entitled  "The  Future  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Race:  Options  of  the  1970's." 

The  Government  should  give  close  at- 
tention to  the  opinions  of  experts  like 
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Dr.  Rathjens  on  crucial  issues  such  as 
the  ABM.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  following  article: 
(Prom  the  Scientific  American,  April  1969] 
The  Dynamics  or  the  Abms   Race 
(by  George  W.  Rathjens) 

(Note. — Recent  decisions  by  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  threaten  to  upset  the  stability 
of  the  present  strategic  military  balance.  The 
net  result  may  be  simply  to  decrease  the  se- 
curity of  both  countries.) 

The  world  stands  at  a  critical  Juncture  In 
the  history  of  the  strategic  arms  race.  Within 
the  past  two  years  both  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
have  decided  to  deploy  new  generations  of 
offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems. These  developments,  stimulated  in  part 
by  the  emergence  of  China  as  a  nuclear  pow- 
er, threaten  to  upset  the  qualitatively  stable 
"balance  of  terror"  that  has  prevaUed  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers  during  most  of 
the  1960's.  The  new  weapons  programs  por- 
tend for  the  1970's  a  decade  of  greatly  in- 
creased military  budgets,  with  all  the  con- 
comitant social  and  political  costs  these  en- 
tail for  both  countries.  Moreover,  it  appears 
virtually  certain  that  at  the  end  of  all  this 
effort  and  all  this  spending  neither  nation 
will  have  significantly  advanced  Its  own  se- 
curity. On  the  contrary.  It  seems  likely  that 
another  upward  spiral  in  the  arms  race  would 
simply  make  a  nuclear  exchange  more  prob- 
able, more  damaging  or  both. 

As  an  alternative  to  this  prospect,  the  ex- 
pectation of  serious  arms-limitation  talks 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  holds  forth 
the  possibility  of  at  least  preventing  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  arms  race.  In  the  circum- 
stances It  seems  worthwhile  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  forces  that  Impel  an  arms 
race.  In  doing  so  we  may  determine  how  best 
to  damp  this  newest  cycle  of  military  compe- 
tition, either  by  mutual  agreement  or  by 
unilateral  restraint,  before  it  is  beyond  con- 
trol. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems under  development  in  both  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  the  possibilities  that 
are  likely  to  be  at  the  center  of  discussion  not 
only  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations  but 
also  in  the  current  Congressional  debate  are 
the  anti-balllstic-mlsslle  (ABM)  concept  and 
the  multiple  -  Independently  -  targeted-reen- 
try-vehlcle  (MIRV)  concept.  These  systems, 
one  defensive  and  the  other  offensive,  can 
usefully  be  discussed  together  because  of  the 
way  they  interact.  In  fact,  the  intrinsic  dy- 
namics of  the  arms  race  can  be  effectively 
illustrated  by  concentrating  on  these  two 
developments. 

It  is  now  18  months  since  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  announced  the 
decision  of  the  Johnson  Administration  to 
proceed  with  the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel 
system:  a  "thin"  ABM  system  originally  de- 
scribed as  being  intended  to  cope  with  a 
hypothetical  Chinese  missile  attack  during 
the  1970's.  The  technology  of  the  Sentinel 
system  and  some  of  the  means  a  determined 
adversary  might  employ  to  defeat  it  were 
discussed  in  some  detail  a  year  ago  in  this 
magazine  [see  "Antl-Balllstic-Mlssile  Sys- 
tems," by  Richard  L.  Garwin  and  Hans  A. 
Bethe;  Scienttpic  American,  March.  1968). 
At  this  point  I  should  like  to  review  some  of 
the  background  of  the  ABM  problem. 

Before  the  Sentinel  decision  most  of  the 
interest  In  a  balllstic-mlsslle  defense  for  the 
U.S.  was  focused  on  the  Nlke-X  program. 
This  concept  Involved  the  use  of  two  kinds 
of  Interceptor  to  protect  the  population  and 
Industry  of  the  country  against  a  hypotheti- 
cal Russian  missile  attack.  Interception 
would  first  be  attempted  outside  the  earth's 
atmosphere  with  Spartans,  long-range  mis- 
siles with  nuclear  warheads  in  the  megaton 
range.  The  effectu-eness  of  the  defense,  how- 
ever, would  depend  primarily  on  the  use  of 
Sprints,  short-range  missiles  with  klloton- 
yleld  warheads  designed  to  Intercept  Incom- 
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the  decision.  Both  arguments  were  seriously 
questioned. 

Qarwln  and  Bethe,  for  example,  contended 
that  even  the  flrst-generatlon  Chinese  mis- 
siles might  well  be  equipped  with  penetra- 
tion aids  that  would  defeat  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem. Other  experts  pointed  out  that  the  sys- 
tem, like  the  Nlke-X  system,  could  never  be 
tested  adequately  short  of  actual  war,  and 
that  in  view  of  its  complexity  there  would  be 
a  high  probability  of  a.  catastrophic  failure. 
The  contention  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
not  react  to  the  Sentinel  decision  seemed  at 
least  as  questionable  as  the  assertions  of 
great  effectiveness  against  the  Chinese.  What- 
ever the  initial  capability  of  the  Sentinel 
system,  it  seemed  clear  that  the  Sentinel  de- 
cision would  at  least  shorten  the  lead  time 
for  the  deployment  of  a  system  of  the  Nlke-X 
type.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Sentinel  was 
strongly  and  publicly  supported  as  a  first  step 
toward  an  "antl-Sovief  system  could  hardly 
escape  the  attention  of  Russian  decision- 
makers. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  Sentinel 
decision,  and  particularly  since  the  change 
in  the  Administration,  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  decision  have  become  confused. 
It  has  been  variously  suggested  by  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  that  the  primary  purpose 
would  be  (1)  to  defend  the  American  popu- 
lation and  Industry  against  a  possible  Chi- 
nese attack,  (2)  to  provide  at  least  some  pro- 
tection for  population  and  Industry  against  a 
possible  Russian  attack.  (3)  to  defend  Mln- 
uteman  missile  sites  against  a  possible  Rus- 
sian attack  and  (4)  to  serve  as  a  bargaining 
counter  in  strateglc-arms-limltation  talks 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  It  might  be  noted  that  no 
one  in  recent  months  has  seriously  suggested 
that  a  Russian  reaction  to  the  decision  Is  un- 
likely. In  fact,  all  but  the  first  of  the  argu- 
ments cited  above  imply  the  likelihood  of  a 
Russian  response. 

President  Nixon's  reaffirmation,  albeit  vi^th 
some  modification,  of  the  Sentinel  decision 
was  presumably  made  on  the  basis  of  his 
judgment  that  the  first  and  third  of  the 
aforementioned  arguments  Justify  the  costs 
of  such  a  system,  not  only  the  direct  dollar 
cost  but  also  the  cost  In  terms  of  the  im- 
pact on  Russian  decision-making  and  any 
other  costs  that  may  be  imputed  to  the  sys- 
tem. Whether  or  not  his  decision  is  correct 
depends  strongly  on  how  serious  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Russian  reaction  is.  Before  deal- 
ing further  with  that  question  it  will  be  use- 
fvU  to  bring  MIRVs  Into  the  picture. 

The  problem  of  simulating  an  actual  war- 
head reentry  vehicle  Is  a  comparatively  easy 
one,  provided  that  the  attacker  need  not  be 
concerned  with  differences  In  the  Interaction 
of  decoys  and  warheads  with  the  atmosphere 
during  reentry.  If  one  wishes  to  build  decoys 
and  warheads  that  will  be  Indlstlngulshaole 
down  to  low  altitudes,  however,  the  problem 
Is  a  formidable  one.  particularly  if  one  de- 
mands high  confidence  In  the  indlstlng\ilsh- 
ablllty  of  the  two  types  of  object.  Improved 
radar  resolution  and  increased  traffic-han- 
dling and  data- processing  capability  make 
the  problem  of  effective  decoy  design  increas- 
ingly difficult.  The  development  of  intercep- 
tors capable  of  high  acceleration  will  also 
complicate  the  offense's  problem.  With  such 
Interceptors  the  decision  to  engage  reenter- 
ing objects  can  be  deferred  until  they  are 
well  down  Into  the  atmosphere;  the  longer 
the  defense  can  wait,  the  more  stringent  are 
the  demands  of  decoy  simulation  on  the 
offense. 

As  the  problem  becomes  more  difficult,  the 
ratio  of  decoy  weight  to  warhead  weight 
Increases.  There  comes  a  point  at  which,  if 
one  wants  really  high  confidence  of  pene- 
tration, one  might  Just  as  well  use  several 
warheads  on  each  missile  rather  than  a  single 
warhead  and  several  decoys,  each  of  -which 
may  be  as  heavy,  or  nevly  as  heavy,  as  a  war- 
head. Hence  multiple  warheads  are  in  a  sense 
the  ultimate  in  high-confidence  penetration 
aids  (assuming  that  one  relies  on  exhaustion 
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or  saturation  of  defense  capabilities  as. the 
preferred  tactic  for  defeating  the  defense). 
To  be  effective,  however,  multiple  warheads 
must  be  sufficiently  separated  so  that  a  single 
interceptor  burst  will  not  destroy  more  than 
one  incoming  warhead.  Moreover,  the  utility 
of  multiple  warheads  for  destroying  targets. 
p>artlcularly  small  ones  that  would  not  justify 
attack  by  more  than  one  or  two  small  war- 
heads, will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  they  can 
be  individually  guided. 

In  principle  each  reentry  vehicle  could 
have  its  own  "pK>st- boost"  guldaiTce  and  pro- 
pulsion system.  That,  however.  Is  not  the 
concept  of  the  MIRVs  in  our  Poseidon  and 
Mlnuteman  III  missile  systems, -which  are 
now  under  development.  Rather,  a  single 
guidance  and  propulsion  system  will  control 
the  orientation  and  velocity  of  a  "bus"  from 
which  reentry  vehicles  will  be  released  se- 
quentially. After  each  release  there  will  be  a 
further  adjustment  in  the  velocity  and  di- 
rection of  the  bus.  Thus  each  reentry  vehicle 
can  be  directed  to  a  separate  target.  The 
targets  can  be  rather  widely  separated,  the 
actual  separation  depending  on  how  much 
energy  (and.  therefore,  weight)  one  Is  willing 
to  expend  In  the  post-boost  maneuvers  of  the 
bus.  It  is  an  Ingenious — and  demanding — 
concept. 

Two  rationales  have  been  advanced  for  the 
decision  to  proceed  with  the  U.S.  MIRV  pro- 
grams. One  Is  that  with  MIRVs  the  U.S.  can 
have  a  lilgh  confidence  of  being  able  to  pene- 
trate an  adversary's  ABM  defenses.  The  ap- 
parent deployment  of  a  limited  Russlari  ABM 
system  in  the  vicinity  of  Moscow  and  U.S. 
concern  about  a  possibly  more  widespread 
Russian  ABM-system  deployment  have  been 
Important  considerations  in  the  decision  to 
go  ahead  with  the  U.S.  MIRV  programs. 

The  second  rationale  is  that  a  MIRV  sys- 
tem enables  one  to  strike  mor?. targets  with 
a  given  number  of  boosters  than  would  be 
the  case  if  one  were  using  one  warhead  per 
missile.  This  rationale  has  been  important 
for  two  reasons. 

First,  it  enabled  spokesmen  for  the  John- 
son Administration  to  argue  against  expand- 
ing the  size  of  our  strategic  missile  force 
during  a  period  when  Russian  forces  were 
growing  rapidly.  They  were  able  to  contend  in 
the  face  of  political  opposition  on  both  flanks 
that,  whereas  we  did  not  contemplate  -ex- 
panding the  number  of  our  offensive  mis- 
siles, the  number  of  warheads  we  could  de- 
liver would  Increase  rapidly. 

Second,  it  raised  the  prospect  of  a  missile 
force  that  could  be  used  as  a  very  .effective 
"counterforce"  weapon.  This  means  that 
with  MIRVs  a  limited  number  of  missiles 
might  be  capable  of  destroying  a  larger  inter- 
continental-ballistlc-nUsslle  (ICBM)  force  in 
a  preemptive  attack.  To  achieve  this  per- 
formance, however,  particularly  against 
hardened  offensive  missile  sites,  would  re- 
quire a  substantial  improvement  In  accuracy 
and  a  high  post-boost  reliability— no  mean 
feats  with  »  device  as  complicated  as  the 
MIRV  bus. 

What  bearing  will  the  deployment  of  the 
ABM  and  the  MIRV  systems  have  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  arms  race?  In  attempting  to  an- 
swer this  difficult  question  it  is  instructive  to 
consider  the  extent  to  which  the  choices  of 
each  of  the  superpowers  regarding  strategic 
weapons  have  been  influenced  by  the  other's 
decisions. 

The  actual  role  of  this  action-reaction 
phenomenon  is  a  matter  of  considerable  de- 
bate'in  American  defense  circles.  Indeed,  the 
differences  in  views  on  this  question  account 
for  uiost  of  the  dispute  of  the  past  few  years 
regarding  the  objectives  to  be  served  by 
strategic  forces  and  their  desired  size  and 
qualities.  Thus  whether  the  U.S.  should  be 
content  vrtth  an  adequate  retaliatory,  or  "as- 
sured destruction,"  capability  or  go  further 
and  try  to  build  a  capability  that  would  per- 
mit us  to  reduce  damage  to  ourselves  in  the 
event  of  war  must  clearly  depend  on  a  judg- 
ment on  whether  Russian  defense  decisions 
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could  be  InHuetoced  significantly  by  our  de- 
cisions. Those  who  have  felt  that  Russian  de- 
fense planning  would  be  responsive  to  our 
actions  have  held  that  for  the  most  part  any 
attempt  by  us  to  develop  such  "damage- 
limiting"  capabilities  with  respect  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  be  an  effort  doomed  to  failure. 
The  U.S.S.R.  would  simply  improve  its  offen- 
sive capabilities  to  offset  the  effects  of  any 
measures  we  might  take.  This  was  the  basis 
for  the  rejection  by  the  American  leadership 
of  the  requests  by  the  Army  for  large-scale 
ABM-system  deployment  and  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  requests  by  the  Air  Force  for  much 
larger  ICBM  forces. 

Although  there  Is  considerable  evidence  to 
support  the  claim  that  the  action-reaction 
phenomenon  does  apply  to  defense  decision- 
making, to  explain  all  the  major  decisions  of 
the  superpowers  in  terms  of  an  action- 
reaction  hypothesis  is  an  obvious  oversim- 
plification. The  American  MIRV  deployment 
has  been  rationalized  as  a  logical  response  to 
a  possible  Russian  ABM-system  deployment, 
but  there  were  also  other  motivations  that 
were  important:  the  desire  to  keep  our  total 
missile  force  constant  while  Increasing  the 
number  of  warheads  we  could  deploy,  the 
long-term  possibility  of  MIRVs  giving  us  an 
effective  counterforce  capability,  and  finally 
the  simple  desire  to  bring  to  fruition  an  in- 
teresting and  elegant  technological  concept. 

Nevertheless,  the  action-reaction  phe- 
nomenon, with  the  reaction  often  premature 
and/or  exaggerated,  has  clearly  been  a  major 
stimulant  of  the  strategic  arms  race.  Exam- 
ples from  the  past  can  be  cited  to  support 
this  point:  (1)  the  American  reaction,  Indeed 
overeaction.  to  uncertainty  at  the  time  of 
the  "missile  gap,"  which  played  a  central 
role  in  the  1960  Presidential  election  but  was 
soon  afterward  shown  by  improved  Intelli- 
gence to  be,  if  anything,  in  favor  of  the  U.S.; 
(2)  the  Russian  decision  to  deploy  the  "Tal- 
linn" air-defense  system,  possibly  made  in 
the  mistaken  expectation  that  the  U.S. 
would  go  ahead  with  the  deployment  of  B-70 
bombers  or  SR-71  strlke-reconnaJssance  air- 
craft; (3 1  the  U.S.  response  to  the  Tallinn 
system  ( which  until  recently  was  thought  to 
be  an  ABM  system)  and  to  the  possible  ex- 
tension of  the  Moscow  ABM  system  into  a 
countrywide  system.  It  was  in  order  to  have 
high  assurance  of  its  ability  to  get  through 
these  possible  Russian  ABM  defenses  that  the 
U.S.  embarked  on  the  development  of  various 
penetration  aids  and  even  of  new  missiles: 
Minuteman  III  and  Poseidon. 

-Those  examples  have  In  common  the  fact 
that  if  doubt  exists  about  the  capabilities  or 
intentions  of  an  adversary,  prudence  nor- 
mally requires  that  one  respond  not  on  the 
basis  of  what  one  expects  but  on  a  considera- 
bly more  pessimistic  projection.  The  U.S. 
generally  bases  its  plans — and  makes  much 
of  the  fact — on  what  has  become  known  as 
the  "greater- than-expected  threat."  In  so 
doing  the  Americans  (and  presumably  the 
Russians)  have  often  overreacted.  The  extent 
of  the  overreactlon  is  directly  dependent  on 
the  degree  of  uncertainty  about  any  ad- 
versary's intentions  and  capabilities. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  leadtlme 
requirements  for  response.  According  to  the 
Johnson  Administration,  the  decisions  to  go 
ahead  with  Minuteman  in,  Poseidon  and 
Sentinel  had  to  be  made  when  they  were 
because  of  the  possibility  that  in  the  mld- 
1970's  the  Russians  might  have  a  reasonably 
effective  ABM  system  and  the  Chinese  an 
ICBM  capability.  The  Russians  had  to  make 
a  decision  to  develop  the  Tallinn  system  (if 
the  decision  was  made  because  of  the  B-70 
program)  long  before  we  ourselves  knew 
whether  or  not  we  would  deploy  an  opera- 
tional B-70  force. 

Once  the  decisions  to  respond  to  ambigu- 
ous indications  of  adversary  activity  were 
made  it  often  proved  impossible  to  modify 
the  response,  even  when  new  intelligence  be- 
came available.   For  example,   between   the 
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time  the  Sentinel  decision  was  announced 
and  the  first  Congressional  debate  on  the  ap- 
propriation took  place  during  the  summer  of 
1968,  evidence  became  available  that  the 
Chinese  threat  was  not  developing  as  rap- 
idly as  had  been  feared.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
information  those  in  Congress  who  at- 
tempted at  that  time  to  defer  the  appropria- 
tion for  Sentinel  failed.  Similarly,  at  this 
writing,  as  the  Poseidon  and  Minuteman  III 
programs  begin  to  gain  momentum,  it  seems 
much  less  likely  than  it  did  at  the  time  of 
their  conception  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  de- 
ploy the  kind  of  ABM  system  that  was  the 
Johnson  Administration's  main  rationale  for 
these  programs.  On  the  Russian  side,  the  Tal- 
linn deployment  continued  long  after  it  be- 
came clear  that  no  operational  B-70  force 
would  ever  be  built. 

Of  the  kinds  of  weapons  development  that 
can  stimulate  overresponse  on  the  part  of 
one's  adversary,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  one 
more  troublesome  than  ABM  defenses.  In 
addition  to  uncertainty  about  adversary  in- 
tentions and  the  need  (because  of  lead-time 
requirements)  for  early  response  to  what  the 
adversary  might  do,  there  is  the  added  fact 
that  the  uncertainties  about  how  well  an 
ABM  system  might  perform  are  far  larger 
than  they  are  for  strategic  offensive  systems. 
The  conservative  defense  planner  will  design 
his  ABM  system  on  the  assumption  that  it 
may  not  work  as  well  as  he  hopes,  that  is. 
he  will  overdeslgn  it  to  take  into  account  as 
fully  as  he  can  all  imaginable  modes  of  fail- 
ure and  enemy  offensive  threats.  The  offen- 
sive planner,  on  the  other  hand,  will  assume 
that  the  defense  might  perform  much  better 
than  he  expects  and  will  overdeslgn  his  re- 
sponse. Thus  there  is  overreactlon  on  both 
sides.  These  uncertainties  result  in  a  diver- 
gent process:  an  arms  race  with  no  apparent 
limits  other  than  economic  ones,  each  round 
being  more  expensive- than  the  last.  More- 
over, because  of  overreactlon  on  the  part  of 
the  offense  there  may  be  an  increase  in  the 
ability  of  each  side  to  inflict  damage  on  the 
other. 

All  one  needs  to  make  this  possibility  a 
reality  is  a  triggering  mechanism.  The  Rus- 
sian ABM  program,  by  stimulating  the  Min- 
uteman III  and  Poseidon  programs,  may  have 
served  that  purpose.  The  Chinese  nuclear 
program  may  also  have  triggered  an  action- 
reaction  chain,  of  which  the  Sentinel  re- 
sponse is  the  second  link. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  there  will  be  con- 
siderable pressure  and  effort  to  make  Sen- 
tinel highly  effective  against  a  "greater  than 
expected"  Chinese  threat.  Such  a  system  will 
undoubtedly  have  some  capability  against 
Russian  ICBM's.  Russian  decision-makers, 
who  must  assume  the  Sentinel  might  per- 
form better  than  they  expect,  will  at  least 
have  to  consider  this  possibility  as  they  plan 
their  offensive  capabilities.  More  important, 
they  will  have  to  respond  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Sentinel  decision  may  foreshadow 
a  decision  to  build  an  anti-Russian  ABM 
system.  Hence  it  is  probably  not  a  question 
of  whether  the  U.S.SH.  will  respond  to  Sen- 
tinel but  rather  of  whether  the  U.S.S.R.  will 
limit  its  response  to  one  that  does  not  re- 
quire a  U.S.  counterresponse.  and  of  whether 
it  is  too  late  to  stop  the  Sentinel  deployment. 

It  is  apparent  that  reduction  in  uncer- 
tainty about  adversary  intentions  and  capa- 
bilities is  a  sine  qua  non  to  curtailing  the 
strategic  arms  race.  There  are  a  number  of 
ways  to  accomplish  this  (in  addition  to  the 
gathering  of  Intelligence,  which  obviously 
makes  a  great  contribution). 

First,  there  Is  unilateral  disclosure.  In  the 
case  of  the  U.S.  there  has  been  a  conscious 
effort  to  Inform  both  the  American  public 
and  the  Russian  leadership  of  the  rationale 
for  many  American  decisions  regarding 
strategic  systems  and.  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  security,  of  U.S.  capabilities.  This 
has  been  done  particularly  through  the  re- 
lease by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  an  an- 
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nual  "pKJsture"  statement,  a  practice  that.  It 
is  hoped,  will  be  continued  by  the  U.S.  and 
will  be  emulated  someday  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
This  would  be  in  the  interest  of  both  coun- 
tries. Because  there  has  been  no  correspond- 
ing effort  by  the  Russians  the  U.S.  probably 
overreacts  to  Russian  decisions  more  than 
the  U.S.S.R.  does  to  American  decisions.  (At 
least  it  is  easier  to  trace  a  causal  relationship 
between  Russian  decisions  and  U.S.  reactions 
than  it  is  between  US.  decisions  and  Russian 
reactions.) 

Second,  negotiations  to  cxu-tail  the  arms 
race  (even  if  abortive)  or  any  other  dialogue 
may  be  very  useful  if  such  efforts  result  in  a 
reduction  of  uncertainty  about  the  policies, 
capabilities  or  intentions  of  the  parties. 

Third,  some  weapons  systems  may  be  less 
productive  of  uncertainty  than  others  that 
might  be  chosen  Instead.  For  example,  it  is 
likely  to  be  less  difficult  to  measure  the  size 
of  a  force  of  submarine-launched  or  fixed 
missiles  than  it  is  to  measure  the  size  of  a 
mobile  land  force.  Similarly,  it  would  be 
easier  to  persuade  an  adversary  that  a  small 
missile  carried  only  a  single  warhead  than 
would  be  the  case  with  a  large  vehicle.  Such 
considerations  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
evaluating  alternative  weapons  systerris. 

In  short,  although  uncertainty  about  ad- 
versary capabilities  and  intentions  may  not 
always  be  bad  (in  some  Instances  the  exist- 
ence of  uncertainty  has  contributed  to  deter- 
rence) .  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  seem 
well  advised  to  make  great  efforts  to  avoid 
giving  each  other  cause  for  overreacting  to 
decisions  because  of  inadequate  understand- 
ing of  their  meaning. 

The  Importance  of  somehow  breaking  the 
action -reaction  chains  that  seem  to  drive 
the  arms  race  is  obvious  when  one  considers 
the  enormous  resources  Involved  that  could 
otherwise  be  used  to  meet  pressing  social 
needs.  In  addition,  there  is  particular  im- 
portance in  doing  so  at  present  because  the 
concurrent  deployment  of  MIRVs  and  ABM 
systems  is  likely  to  have  drastic  destablliza- 
Ing  consequences.  It  is  conceivable  that  one 
of  the  superpowers  with  an  ABM  system 
might  develop  MIRVs  to  the  point  where  it 
could  use  them  to  destroy  the  bulk  of  its 
adversary's  ICBM  force  in  a  preemptive  at- 
tack. Its  air  and  ABM  defenses  would  then 
have  to  deal  with  a  much  degraded  retalia- 
tory blow,  consisting  of  the  sea-launched 
forces  and  any  ICBM's  and  aircraft  that 
might  have  survived  the  preemptive  attack. 
The  problems  of  defense  In  such  a  contin- 
gency would  remain  formidabje.  They  would 
be  significantly  less  difficult,  however,  than  If 
the  adversary's  ICBM  force  had  not  been 
seriously  depleted.  In  fact,  the  defense  prob- 
lem would  be  relatively  simple  if  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  adversary's  retaliatory  capability 
were,  as  is  true  for  the  U.S.  and  to  a  far 
greater  degree  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  its  land- 
based  ICBM's.  most  of  which  would  presum- 
ably have  been  destroyed. 

It  may  seem  unlikely  that  either  super- 
power would  initiate  such  a  preemptive  at- 
tack, in  view  of  the  great  uncertainties  in 
effectiveness  (particularly  with  respect  to 
defenses)  and  the  disastrous  consequences  if 
even  a  comparatively  small  fraction  of  the 
adversary's  retaliatory  force  should  get 
through.  With  both  MIRVs  and  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, however,  such  a  preemptive  attack 
would  not  seem  as  unlikely  as  It  does  now.  It 
might  not  appear  irrational  to  some,  for 
example,  if  an  uncontrollable  nuclear  ex- 
change seemed  almost  certain,  and  if  by 
striking  first  one  could  limit  damage  to  a 
significantly  lower  level  than  if  the  adversary 
were  to  strike  the  first  blow.  In  short,  if  one 
or  both  of  the  two  superpowers  had  such 
capabilities,  the  world  would  be  a  much  more 
imstable  place  than  it  Is  now. 

Obviously  neither  superpower  would  per- 
mit its  adversary  to  develop  such  capabilities 
without  responding,  if  it  could,  by  strength- 
ening   Its    retaliatory    forces.    The    response 
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problem  becomes  more  difficult,  however.  If 
the  adversary  develops  both  MIRV's  and  an 
ABM  system  th%n  U  only  one  Is  developed. 
Against  a  M^V  threat  alone  there  are 
such  obvious  relponses  as  defense  of  ICBM 
sites  or  greater  reliance  on  sea-launched 
or  other  mobile  eystems.  Such  responses  are 
likely  to  be  acce|]table  because,  whereas  the 
coets  of  highly]  Invulnerable  systems  are 
large  (perhaps  ^several  times  larger  than 
the  coets  of  sltnple  undefended  ICBM's), 
only  relatively  sijiall  numbers  of  such  secure 
retaliatory  weapons  would  be  required  to 
provide  an  adequate  "assured  destruction" 
capability.  Inde^,  a  force  the  size  of  the 
present  Polaris  Submarine  fleet  would  seem 
to  be  more  thanj  adequate.  The  response  to 
an  ABM  systemi  alone  might  also  be  kept 
within  acceptable  limits  because  the  ex- 
penditures required  to  offset  the  effects  of 
defense  are  Ukelj  to  be  small  compared  with 
the  costs  of  the  d  tfense. 

If   It   Is    necessary    to   acquire    retaliatory 
capabilities   that    are   comparatively   Invul- 
nerable  to  MIRV  attack   In   numbers  suffi- 
cient to  saturate  or  exhaust  ABM  defenses, 
however,  the  total  cost  could  be  very  great. 
In    fact.    If   one   continued    to   rely    heavily 
on  exltsxistlon  oi    defenses  as  the  preferred 
technique  for  penetration,  the  offense  might 
no  longer  have  ii  significant  cost-effective- 
ness advantage  ever  the  defense.  Thus  the 
concurrent     development    of     MIRV's     and 
ABM  systems  raises   the  specter  of  a  more 
precarious    balan:e    of    terror    a    few    years 
hence,  a  rapidly  escalating  arms  race  In  the 
attempt   to   prev  (nt   the   instabilities   from 
getting  out  of  hand,  or  quite  possibly  both. 
With  this  bacli  ground  about  the  roles  of 
uncertainty  and  t  le  action-reaction  phenom- 
enon   In    stimuli  ting    the    arms    race,    one 
can   draw   some    general   conclusions   about 
the  functions  anl  qualities  of  future  stra- 
tegic forces.  We  m  ust  first  recognize  that  two 
kinds    of    Instability    must    be    considered: 
crisis  instability    ;the  possibility  that  when 
war  seems  imminent,  one  side  or  the  other 
will    be   motivate!    to   attack   preemptively 
in  the  hope  of   limiting  damage   to  Itself) 
and    arms-race    i:istabillty    (the    possibility 
that   the  develop]  cent  or   deplojrment  deci- 
sions of  one  covin  try,  or  even  the  p>06slbllM;y 
of  such  decisions,  may  trigger  new  develop- 
ment  or   deploynsent   decisions    by   another 
country) . 

The  first  kind  (if  InstabiUty  is  illustrated 
in  the  chart  on  tie  opposite  page,  which  is 
based  on  former  ilecretary  McNamara's  pos- 
tiore  statement  for  fiscal  1967.  This  shows 
that — assuming  tuo  pKDssible  expanded  Rus- 
sian threats,  various  damage-limiting  ef- 
forts by  the  U.S.  iind  failure  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  react  to  extensive  U.S.  damage-limiting 
efforts  by  improving  its  retaliatory  capabil- 
ity— American  falalities  in  1975  would  be 
only  about  a  third  as  great  In  the  event 
of  a  U.S.  first  strike  as  they  would  be  in 
the  case  of  a  Russian  first  strike.  (In  the 
present  situation  the  advantage  of  the  at- 
tacker is  negllgble.)  Obviously  if  war 
seemed  Imminent  with  the  strategic  bal- 
ances assumed  in  this  example,  there  would 
be  tremendous  pressure  on  the  U.S.  to  strike 
first.  There  wouli  1  be  corresponding  pres- 
sure on  the  U.S.S.ll.  to  do  likewise  If  a  Rus- 
sian first  strike  could  result  not  only  in  a 
much  higher  level  of  damage  to  the  U.S. 
but  also  in  a  diminution  In  damage  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  incentives  would  be  mutually 
reinforcing. 

To  minimize  the  chance  of  a  failure  of 
deterrence  in  a  time  of  crisis,  it  seems  im- 
portant for  both  ;he  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  develop  strategic  fXBtures  such  that  pre- 
emptive attack  wduld  have  as  small  an  ef- 
fect as  possible  or  the  anticipated  outcome 
of  a  thermonuclear  exchange.  Actually,  of 
course,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
Russians  would  {lassively  watch  the  U.S. 
develop  the  extensive  damage-limiting  pos- 
ttires  assumed  ini  the  foregoing  example. 
Instead     they     wc^ld     probably     react     by 
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modifying  their  posture  so  that  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  U.S.  of  attacking  preemptive- 
ly would  be  less  than  is  indicated  in  the 
chart.  Thus  the  example  can  also  be  used 
to  illustrate  the  second  kind  of  instability. 
To  the  extent  that  one  accepts  the  action- 
reaction  view  of  the  arms  race,  one  is  forced 
to  conclude  that  virtually  anything  we 
might  attempt  In  order  to  reduce  damage 
to  ourselves  in  the  event  of  war  is  likely 
to  provoke  an  escalation  in  the  race.  More- 
over, many  of  the  choices  we  might  make 
with  damage-limitation  in  mind  are  likely 
to  make  preemptive  attack  more  attractive 
and  war  therefore  more  probable.  The  con- 
current development  of  MIRVs  and  ABM 
systems  is  a  particularly  good  example  of 
this. 

One  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  Inherent  inconsonance  in  the  objectives 
spelled  out  in  our  basic  military  policy, 
namely  "to  deter  aggression  at  any  level  and, 
should  deterrence  fall,  to  terminate  hostili- 
ties In  concert  with  our  allies  under  condi- 
tions of  relative  advantage  while  limiting 
damage  to  the  US.  and  allied  Interests."  Hard 
choices  must  be  made  between  attempting  to 
minimize  the  chance  of  war's  occurring  in  a 
time  of  crisis  and  attempting  to  minimize 
the  consequences  If  it  does  occur. 

The  decisions  made  by  U.S.  planners  in 
recent  years  with  respect  to  new  weapons 
development  and  deployment  reflect  a  some- 
what inconsistent  philosophy  on  this  point. 
The  U.S.  has  generally  avoided  actions  whose 
primary  rationale  was  to  limit  damage  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  might  inflict  on  it,  actions  to 
which  the  Russians  would  probably  respond. 
Accordingly  the  U.S.  has  not  deployed  an 
anti-Russian  ABM  system  and  has  given  air 
defense  a  low  priority. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  there  were  rea- 
sons other  than  a  desire  to  Improve  Ameri- 
can damage-limiting  capability  with  respect 
to  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  U.S.  has  proceeded  with 
programs  in  spite  of  their  probably  escalat- 
ing effect  on  the  arms  race  or  their  effect 
on  flrst-strike  incentives.  This  was  true  in 
the  case  of  the  MIRV's  and  Sentinel. 

The  U.S.  will  face  more  such  decisions.  For 
example,  it  may  appear  necessary  to  change 
the  U.S.  strategic  offensive  posture  in  order 
to  make  American  forces  less  vulnerable  to 
possible  Russian  MIRV  attack.  The  nature 
of  these  decisions  will  depend  on  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  action-reaction  phe- 
nomenon and  to  the  effect  of  Improved  coun- 
terforce  capabilities  on  the  probability  of 
war.  Emphasis  on  these  two  factors  implies 
discounting  options  that  would  increase  U.S. 
counterforce  capability  against  Russian  stra- 
tegic forces,  which  in  turn  might  provoke  an 
expansion  of  Russian  offensive  forces.  Op- 
tions reqiUrlng  long  lead  times  would  also 
be  discounted,  since  decisions  regarding  them 
might  have  to  be  made  while  there  was  still 
uncertainty  about  whether  the  U.S.S.R,  was 
developing  MIRV's. 

Should  more  weight  be  given  in  the  future 
to  developing  damage-limiting  capabilities? 
Or  should  more  weight  be  given  to  minimiz- 
ing the  probability  of  a  thermonuclear  ex- 
change and  curtailing  the  strategic  arms 
race?  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  one  can  have  it 
both  ways. 

In  spite  of  some  changes  in  technology, 
there  Is  little  to  indicate  that  the  U.S.  could 
get  very  far  with  damage-limiting  efforts, 
considering  the  determination  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  options  available  to  them  for 
denying  the  attainment  of  such  U.S.  capabil- 
ities. The  emergence  of  new  nuclear  powers, 
the  rapid  pace  of  technological  advance  and 
the  other  Important  demands  on  American 
resources  suggest  that  a  clear  first  priority 
should  be  assigned  to  moderating  the  action- 
reaction  cycle.  Moving  toward  greater  em- 
phasis on  damage-limitation  would  seem 
Justified  only  if  the  U.S.  can  persuade  Itself 
that  the  Russians  will  not  react  to  American 
moves  as  the  U.S.  would  to  theirs,  and  11 
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means  can  be  chosen  that  will  not  Increase 
the  probability  of  war. 

No  treatment  of  the  dynamics  of  the  stra- 
tegic arms  race  would  be  complete  without 
some  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  ending 
it,  or  at  least  curtailing  it.  through  negotia- 
tions. Both  the  urgency  and  the  opportunity 
are  great,  but  the  latter  may  be  waning.  This 
opportunity  is  in  part  a  consequence  of  the 
present  military  balance,  as  well  as  of  some- 
what changed  views  in  both  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  about  strategic  capabilities  and 
objectives. 

With  the  rapid  growth  in  its  strategic  of- 
fensive forces  during  the  past  few  years,  the 
U.S.SJl.  can  at  long  last  enter  negotiations 
without  conceding  inferiority  or  (which  is 
worse  from  the  Russian  point  of  view)  ex- 
posing itself  to  the  possibility  of  being  frozen 
in  such  a  position.  Moreover,  the  U.S.S.R.  may 
at  long  last  be  prepared  to  accept  the  pre- 
vailing American  view  about  the  action-re- 
action phenomenon,  and  about  the  intrinsic 
advantage  of  the  offense  and  the  futility 
of  defense.  The  apparent  decision  of  the  Rus- 
sians not  to  proceed  with  a  nationwide  ABM 
system  at  present,  and  their  professed  will- 
ingness to  enter  into  negotiations  to  con- 
trol both  offensive  apd  defejislve  systems, 
may  be  evidence  of  this  convergence  of  view- 
points. 

On  the  American  side  there  is  at  long  last 
a  quite  general.  If  not  yet  umversal.  accept- 
ance of  the  concept  of  nuclear  "Sufficiency": 
the  idea  that  beyond  a  certain  point  in- 
creased nuclear  force  cannot  be  translated 
into  useful  political  power.  Acceptance  of 
this  concept  is  an  almost  necessary  condi- 
tion to  termination  of  the  arms  race. 

In  considering  negotiations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  the  strategic  arms  problem.  :he 
first  factor  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  objec- 
tives to  be  sought.  It  would  be  a  misl^jjke  to 
expect  too  much  or  to  aspire  to  too  little. 
One  obvious  aim  Is  to  reduce  Strategic  arma- 
ments in  order  to  lessen  significantly  the 
damage  that  would  be  sustained  by  the  U.S. 
(and  the  U.S.S.R.)  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
exchange.  Regrettably  this  goal  is  not  likely 
to  be  realized  in  the  near  future.  In  the  first 
place,  any  initial  understandings  will  prob- 
ably not  involve  reductions  in  strategic 
forces.  Even  if  they  did.  the  reductions  would 
be  limited.  One  cannot  expect  potential 
damage  levels  to  be  lowered  by  more  than 
a  few  percent,  even  with  fairly  substantial 
cuts  in  strategic  forces,  because  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  superpowers  are  already  so 
great. 

Other  objectives  have  been  considered:  re- 
ducing the  Incentives  to  strike  preemptively 
In  time  of  crisis,  reducing  the  probability  of 
accident  or  miscalculation,  and  increasing 
the  time  available  for  decision-making  in 
the  hope  that  the  Increased  opportunity  for 
communication  might  prevent  a  nuclear  ex- 
change from  running  its  full  course.  Last  but 
not  least,  one  might  also  hope  to  change  the 
International  political  climate  so  as  to  lessen 
tension,  to  reduce  the  incentive  for  powers 
that  currently  do  not  have  nuclear  weapons 
to  acquire  them  and  to  increase  the  possi- 
bility for  agreement  by  the  superpowers  on  ' 
other  meaningful  arms-control  measures. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  successful 
negotiations  might  to  some  degree  achieve 
all  these  objectives  except  the  first:  the  re- 
duction of  potential  damage.  To  focus  on  any  ' 
one  objective,  or  combination  of  objectives. 
however,  is  to  obscure  the  Immediate  prob- 
lem. In  spite  of  the  restraint  of  the  U.S.  in 
its  'Choices  regarding  strategic  weapons  devel- 
opment and  deployment  during  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  this  decade,  it  now  appears  that  in 
the  absence  of  some  understanding  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  the  action -reaction 
sequence  that  impels  the  arms  race  wrill  not 
be  broken.  Therefore,  the  immediate  objec- 
tive of  any  negotiations  must  be  simply  to 
bring  that  sequence  to  a  halt,  or  to  moderate 
its  pace  so  that  there  will  be  a  better  chance 
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of  ending  the  arms  race  than  Is  offered  by 
continuing  the  policies  of  the  past  two 
decades. 

In  retrospect,  controlling  or  reversing  the 
growth  of  strategic  capablUties  could  have 
been  accomplished  more  easily  a  few  year* 
ago,  when  the  posslbiUty  of  ABM-system  de- 
ployment seemed  to  be  the  main  factor  that 
would  trigger  another  round  in  the  arms 
race.  Now  the  prospect  of  ABM  systems  is 
more  troublesome  because  of  technological 
advances  In  addiUon,  there  are  the  two  other 
stimuli  already  discussed:  the  posslbiUty  of 
effective  counterforce  capabilities  as  a  result 
of  the  development  of  MIRV's,  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Chinese  nuclear  capability 
may  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  the  Russian- 
American   action-reaction  phenomenon. 

Obviously,  short  of  destroying  China  by 
nuclear  attack,  there  is  little  the  U.S.  can 
do  about  Chinese  capabilities  except  to  make 
sure  that  it  does  not  give  them  more  weight 
in  its  thlnltlng  than  they  deserve.  This  leaves 
the  option  of  trying  to  break  the  ABM-MIRV 
chain  by  focusing  on  the  control  of  MIRV's 
or  ABM  defcflses. 

Whereas  one  might  hope  to  limit  both, 
if  a  choice  must  be  made  the  focus  should 
clearly  be  on  the  control  of  ABM  defenses. 
Verification  of  compliance  would  be  relatively 
simple  and  could  probably  be  accomplished 
without  Intrusive  inspecUon.  In  addition,  the 
incentive  to  acquire  MIRV's  for  penetrating 
defenses  would  be  eliminated,  although  the 
incentive  to  acquire  them  for  counterforce 
purposes  would  remain. 

The  problems  of  verifying  compliance  with 
an  agreement  to  control  MIRV's  would  be 
much  more  difficult.  Moreover,  if  an  ABM  sys- 
tem were  deployed,  there  would  be  great  pres- 
sure to  abrogate  or  violate  any  agreement 
prohibiting  MIRV  deployment  because 
MIRV's  offer  high  assurance  for  penetrating 
defenses.  Although  reversing  the  ^^RV  deci- 
sion would  be  difficult,  reversing  the  Sen- 
tinel one  would  present  less  of  a  problem. 

To  be  attractive  to  the  U.S.S.R.  any  pro- 
posal to  limit  defenses  would  almost  certainly 
have  to  be  coupled  with  an  agreement  to 
limit,  if  not  reduce,  inventories  of  deployed 
strategic  offensive  forces.  In  principle  this 
should  not  be  difficult,  since  it  need  not  in- 
volve serious  verification  problems. 

Complicating  any  attempt  to  reach  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  strate- 
gic balance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
American  and  Russian  positions  are  not  sym- 
metrical. The  U.S.  has  allies  and  bases  around 
the  periphery  of  the  U.S.SJl.,  whereas  the  lat- 
ter has  neither  near  the  U.S.,  unless  one 
counts  Cuba.  It  is  clear  that  a  Pandora's  box 
of  complications  could  be  opened  by  any  at- 
tempt in  the  context  of  negotiations  on  the 
strategic  balance  to  deal  with  the  threat  to 
America's  allies  posed  by  short-range  Russian 
delivery  systems,  and  with  the  potential 
threat  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  systems  In  Europe 
that  could  reach  the  U.3.S.R.  even  though 
they  are  primarily  tactical  in  nature.  One  may 
hope  that  initial  imderstandlngs  will  not 
have  to  Include  specific  agreements  on  such 
thorny  issues  as  foreign  bases  and  dual-pur- 
pose systems. 

Virtually  all  the  above  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  for  the  foreseeable  future  each 
side  will  probably  insist  on  maintaining  sub- 
stantial deterrent  capabilities.  For  some  time 
to  come  there  will  imfortunately  be  little 
basis  for  expecting  negotiations  with  the 
U.S.SJl.  to  result  in  a  strategic  balance  with 
each  side  relying  on  a  few  dozen  weapons 
as  a  deterrent.  The  difficulties  and  impor- 
tance of  verification  of  compliance  at  such 
low  levels,  the  problem  of  China,  the  exist- 
ence of  large  numbers  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  on  twth  sides  and  the  general  politi- 
cal climate  all  militate  against  this.  At  the 
other  extreme,  negotiations  would  almost 
necessarUy  fall  If  either  party  based  its  ne- 
gotiating position  on  the  expectation  that  it 
might  achieve  a  significant  damage-limiting 
capability  with  respect  to  the  other. 
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Thus  the  range  of  possible  agreement  is 
quite  narrow.  There  is  a  basis  for  hope,  if 
both  sides  can  accept  the  fact  that  for  some 
time  the  most  they  can  expect  to  achieve 
Is  a  strategic  balance  at  quite  high,  but  less 
rapidly  escalating,  force  levels,  and  irboth 
recognize  that  breaking  the  action-reaction 
cycle  should  be  given  first  priority  In  any  ne- 
gotiations, and  also  in  unUateral  decisions. 

There  will  be  risks  in  negotiating  arms  lim- 
itation. These  must  be  weighed  not  against 
the  risks  that  might  characterize  the  peace- 
ful world  In  which  everyone  would  like  to 
live,  or  even  against  the  risks  of  the  present. 
Rather,  the  risks  implicit  in  any  agreement 
must  be  weighed  against  the  risks  and  costs 
that  in  the  absence  of  agreement  one  will 
probably  have  to  confront  in  the  1970's. 

Whether  the  superpowers  strive  to  curtail 
the  strategic  arms  race  through  mutual 
agreement  or  through  a  combination  of  uni- 
lateral restraint  and  improved  dialogue,  they 
should  not  do  so  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
the  bases  for  the  Russian-American  con- 
frontation of  the  past  two  decades  will  soon 
be  eliminated.  Many  of  the  sources  of  ten- 
sion have  their  origins  deep  in  the  social 
structures  and  political  institutions  of  the 
two  countries.  Resolution  of  these  differences 
will  not  be  accomplished  overnight.  Re- 
straining the  arms  race,  however,  may 
shorten  the  time  required  for  resolution  of 
the  more  basic  conflicts  between  the  two  su- 
perpowers, it  may  increase  the  chances  ol 
survival  during  that  period,  and  it  may  en- 
able the  U.S.SJl.  and  the  U.S.  to  work  more 
effectively  on  the  other  large  problems  that 
confront  the  two  societies. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW:  A  HARD 
WORKING  MEMBER  OF  THE 
NIXON  TEAM 


Cabinet  choices  In  the  newspapers  when  he 
was  Vice  President-elect,  and  that  he  was 
making  sure  this  didn't  happen  to  Mr. 
Agnew. 

Nor  win  Mr.  Agnew  be  left  out  of  im- 
portant discussions  and  decisions  to  come. 
For  one  thing,  the  new  President  has  al- 
ready said  that  his  Vice  President  will  par- 
ticipate in  Cabinet  meetings. 

Mr.  Agnew  will  be  involved  in  security 
matters  as  a  statutory  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU,  And  problems  of  the 
cities  will  be  a  major  concern  for  him,  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  for  Urban  Affairs. 

On  January  17,  Mr.  Nixon  also  announced 
that  he  has  assigned  Mr.  Agnew  the  Job  of 
liaison  vrtth  State  and  local-government  offi- 
cials in  an  attempt  to  make  federal  machin- 
ery "sensitive,  receptive  and  responsive." 

Nixon  aides  say  that  still  other  Jobs  are 
l)€lng  planned  for  the  Vice  President.  For 
instance: 

Mr.  Agnew  wlU  be  given  many  foreign  trav- 
eling assignments  as  a  good-will  ambassador. 
And  he  will  not  be  restricted  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, as  some  published  reports  liave  said. 

Chairmanship  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Council  and  of  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  will  go  to  him.  He  will  be 
given  special  assignments  in  the  field  of 
oceanography. 

Mr.  Agnew  will  appear  on  radio  and  tele- 
vlsion-from  time  to  time  as  a  spokesman  for 
the  Admlhistratlon. 

Contrary  to  previous  reports,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew's  staff  wUl  be  at  least  as  big  as 
the  staff  which  served  Hubert  Humphrey, 
and  maybe  bigger.  Mr.  Agnew  will  operate 
from  five  separate  offices— more  than  any 
other  official  in  Washington.  These  wUl  be  in  •-. 
the  White  House,  in  the  nearby  Executive 
Office  Building  and  on  Capitol  Hill,  where  he 
will  preside  over  the  Senate. 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Spiro  T. 
Agnew  is  becoming  a  household  word. 
This  is  so  because  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps  have  learned  that  his 
attention  to  detail,  diligence,  and  a  quiet 
manner  are  the  hallmark  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew's  relations  with  not  only 
the  executive  branch,  but  the  U.S.  Sen- 

&tj6  £IS  well. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
excerpts. from  four  articles  on  the  Vice 
President.  These  articles  appeared  in 
US.  News  &  World  Report,  January'27, 
1969.  and  March  17,  1969;  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  February  27,  1969,  and  News- 
week, March  10.  1969. 

The  materials  follow: 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Jan.  27.  1969) 

Agnew:  What  To  Expxct— And  What  He's 

reallt  Like 

Fate,  more  than  design,  has  molded  the 

political  career  of  Splro  T.  Agnew. 

Now  more-precise  plans  are  being  laid  for 
the  man  who  rose  from  zoning-board  mem- 
ber to  Vice  President  In  less  than  10  years. 
As  he  assumes  the  No.  2  office,  some  Im- 
portant tasks  m  the  .Nixon  Administration 
are  being  set  for  Mr.  Angew. 

• 
Already,   Mr.   Agnew  has   had   a   part   In 
Inner-circle  deliberations   of   the   new   Ad- 
ministration. This  was  when  the  incoming 
Cabinet  was  being  chosen. 

Richard   Nixon   reportedly   has  said  that 
he  had  to  read  about  President  Elsenhower's 


[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Mar.  17,  19691 
A  New  Kind  op  Vice  President? 
In  choosing  Splro  T.  Agnew  as  his  running 
mate  last  year,  Richard  Nixon  said : 

"My  primary  concern  was  to  select  a  man 
who  had  the  courage,  the  character  and  the 
intellect— not  only  to  be  Vice  President — but 
also  to  be  an  effective  President  If  the  need 
arose." 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  been  in 
office  now  for  almost  two  months.  Yet  few 
people  seem  to  know  very  much  about  Mr. 
Agnew,  or  what  he  is  doing  as  the  No.  2  man 
In  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Vice  President  Is  a  50-year-old  lawyer 
who  formerly  served  two  years  as  Governor 
of  Maryland  and  five  years  as  chief  executive 
of  Baltimore  County.  Friends  call  him  "Ted." 
after  his  middle  name— Theodore.  Associates 
describe  him  as  "poised  and  controlled"— a 
man  of  dignity,  fairness  and  common  sense. 
Mr  Agnew  is  the  first  Vice  President  to 
have  an  office  in  the  White  House  itself. 
His  quarters  have  been  set  up  in  the  West 
Wing,  down  a  corridor  from  the  President's 
Oval  Room  office. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Agnew  has  a  newly  re- 
furbished suite  in  the  Executive  Office  BuUd- 
Ing — the  rooms  occupied  by  Lyndon  John- 
son when  he  was  Vice  President:  the  tradi- 
tional vlce-presidental  offices  off  the  Senate 
fioor  at  the  Capitol,  and  staff  quarters  in  the 
new  Senate  Office  Building. 

senate    DtJTY 

The  Vice  President's  only  constitutional 
duty  is  to  preside  over  the  VS.  Senate.  Mr. 
Agnew  takes  this  duty  seriously,  has  made 
a  point  of  being  in  the  presiding  officer's 
chair  at  the  opening  of  Senate  sessions. 

Often  he  steps  down  to  the  floor  to  talk 
to  Senators.  Having  spent  most  of  his  prior 
government  service  as  an  executive,  he  says 
the  legUlatlve  process  "Is  a  whole  new  world 
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Kissinger  and  Daniel  P.  Mornlhan.  Probably 
his  closest  friend  In  the  Cabinet  Is  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell. 

AN    INSmES'S    VIEW 

A  White  House  Insider  gave  this  insight 
Into  the  Vice  President's  activities: 

Mr.  Agnew  Is  aware  that  he  Is  the  Vice 
President,  and  not  the  President.  He  presides 
at  meetings  when  Mr.  Nixon  Is  away,  but  is 
careful  never  to  push  his  own  point  of  view 
on  these  occasions. 

When  the  President  Is  on  hand,  Mr.  Agnew 
never  hesitates  to  speak  out  on  policy  mat- 
ters. Hardly  a  meeting  passes  when  he  does 
not  voice  an  opinion.  He  has  been  a  prime 
supporter  of  a  new  national  lu-ban  policy. 
But  Mr.  Agnew  has  Impressed  on  his  aides 
that  only  the  President  can  make  decisions. 
When  the  Vice  President  chairs  a  meeting, 
he  does  it  "superbly."  He  Is  an  Intelligent 
questioner,  good  at  drawing  people  out.  help- 
ing them  to  formulate  ideas.  Mr.  Agnew 
"talks  to  a  point."  and  is  "very  precise.  " 

The  Vice  President  is  very  correct  and  does 
not  want  to  appear  overbearing.  When  Mr. 
Nixon  was  on  an  out-of-town  trip,  some 
members  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  Invited 
Mr.  Agnew  to  take  the  President's  chair. 
"No,"  the  Vice  President  replied,  "I'll  preside 
from  my  own  chair." 

As  a  former  State  and  county  official.  Mr. 
Agnew  tends  to  look  at  government  programs 
"from  the  bottom  up,"  rather  than  "from  the 
top  down.  "  He  is  interested  in  how  federal 
programs  affect  people  at  the  local  level.  Also. 
Mr.  Nixon  wants  more  attention  paid  to  the 
Impact  of  federal  policies  on  State  and  local 
governments. 

In  the  future.  Mr.  Agnew's  role  as  an  Ad- 
ministration spokesman  Is  to  Increase.  The 
Vice  President  will  be  making  some  trips 
abroad  as  a  "good-wiU  ambassador"— but 
none,  probably,  before  autumn.  Also.  Mr. 
Agnew  will  be  greeting  foreign  visitors,  and 
doing  ceremonial  things  for  the  President 
"For  the  time  being."  the  White  House  In- 
sider concluded,  "he  Is  learning  the  ropes 
just   like  the   rest  of   us." 

The  Vice  President's  schedule  on  an  aver- 
age day  Is  described  as  follows: 

Between  7:30  and  8:30  a.m.,  he  arrives 
at  the  White  House  from  his  home  In  a  nine- 
room  apartment  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Ho- 
tel. 

By  11:30  a.m..  Mr.  Agnew  goes  to  the 
Capitol,  where  he  Is  briefed  by  aides  on 
the  legislative  calendar,  appointments  and 
other  activities. 

At  noon,  the  Vice  President  opens  the 
Senate  session,  staying  on  through  the  busi- 
ness of  the  opening  hours,  and  sometimes 
coming  back  after  a  late  lunch. 

Between  2  and  3:15  p.m.,  he  receives  call- 
ers In  the  Vice  President's  office  off  the  Sen- 
ate chamber. 

By  3:30  p.m.,  he  returns  to  the  White 
House  for  executive  duties.  Usually  he  leaves 
for  home  around  7  p jn. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Administration,  an 
aide  said,  the  Vice  President  "was  out  al- 
most every  night,  attending  official  social 
functions."  Now,  he  added,  that  has  tapered 
off  to  "one  or  two  evenings  a  week." 

The  Agnews  have  given  a  few  small  par- 
ties for  friends.  They  hope  to  do  more  en- 
tertaining at  home  In  the  future  for  Con- 
gressmen, Cabinet  members  and  the  like. 

INTEREST  IN  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
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up  effect  on  the  suburbs  and  rural  areas. 
Solutions  are  to  be  aimed  at  drawing  people 
out  of  the  cities  to  populate  underdeveloped 
areas. 

The  Vice  President  has  been  traveling 
around  the  country,  speaking  to  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  US.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  American  Management  Associa- 
tion and  Investment  Bankers  Association. 

Mr.  Nixon  exf)ects  him  to  perform  a  va- 
riety of  chores.  At  the  recent  Governors 
Conference.  Mr.  Agnew  was  asked  to  sound 
out  State  leaders  on  what  could  be  done  to 
curb  student  violence  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Later,  the  Vice  President  visited 
Cape  Kennedy  for  the  Apollo  9  space  shot. 

Mr.  Agnew  helped  arrange  the  transfer 
of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  to  the  City  of 
New  York,  where — he  said — private  Invest- 
ment would  be  able  to  "develop  an  Indus- 
trial park  providing  3,600  Jobs  Immediately 
and  20.000  Jobs  within  three  years  In  an 
area    plagued    by   chronic    unemployment." 

POLITICAL  CHORES 

The  Vice  President  is  expected  to  carry 
the  main  burden  of  political  campaigning 
and  party  building  for  the  President— some- 
thing that  Mr.  Nixon  did  during  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration. 
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The  Vice  President  has  taken  a  special 
Interest  In  work  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Coun- 
cil. He  Is  reported  to  believe  that  relief,  or 
welfare.  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
In  the  country.  Also,  he  sees  no  Immediate 
solutions. 

The  Council  Is  coming  up  with  new  data 
on  the  cause  and  effect  of  poverty  in  city 
slums.  This  Is  said  to  point  to  a  need  for 
new  leadership  and  a  complete  change  of 
social  environment. 

The  problem  Is  being  viewed  In  its  Im- 
pact on  the  total  economy,  with  a  backing- 


IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  27,  1969) 
Agnew  Is  Working  Seriously  To 
Rehabilitate  His  Image 
{By  Don  Oberdorfer) 
With  the  President  away  In  Europe.  Vice 
President   Spiro   T.    Agnew   Is   spending   .his 
first  week  as  the  man  in  charge  at  home. 
Late  last  week.  Mr.  Nixon  spent  an  hour  with 
him  In  the  Oval  Office  discussing  procedures 
for  this  week  and  other  matters,  and  foreign 
affairs    experts    Introduced    Agnew   to   addi- 
tional    mysteries     during     a     "contingency 
briefing"  at  the  White  House  Friday  after- 
noon. 

Displaying  the  self-effacement  that  Is  his 
current  style,  the  new  Vice  President  has  ."^aid 
that  nothing  is  different,  observing  that  "the 
Presidency  travels  with  the  President."  Still. 
he  presided  over  the  Urban  Affairs  Council 
Tuesday  morning  In  Mr.  Nixon's  absence— a 
job  he  handled  once  before — and  beginning 
today,  he  Is  acting  as  White  House  host  to 
the  National  Governors'  Conference.  FYiday, 
he  plans  to  fly  to  Cape  Kennedy  to  see  the 
launching  of  Apollo  9,  the  first  manned  space 
spectacular  under  this  Administration. 

The  notion  of  Splro  Agnew  with  even  a 
little  finger  on  the  helm  of  State  is  horrify- 
ing to  many  Americans,  and  Agnew  knows  it. 
The  ridicule  and  scorn  heaped  upon  him 
during  the  fall  campaign  left  him  with  a 
serious  problem  and.  he  acknowledges,  with 
some  bitterness.  "I  was  hurt,"  he  says  frankly. 
"But  I  got  over  It.  I  have  learned  to  take 
myself  a  little  more  lightly." 

The  question  now  is  how  to  change  the 
thinking  patterns  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Sit- 
ting in  his  still-bare  office  in  the  West  Wing  of 
the  White  House — the  office  Sherman  Adams 
once  occupied — Agnew  senses  that  any  con- 
scious Image-changing  campaign  would  only 
be  seen  as  self-serving.  "Performance  Is  the 
thing,  and  the  job,"  he  says,  "I've  done  a 
lot  of  reading  about  political  figures  and  the 
way  they  were  looked  upon,  and  It  is  amazing 
what  was  said  about  Thomas  Jefferson  at 
one  time,  even  George  Washington — It's  all 
reversible.  There's  nothing  stable  about  an 
Image." 

Agnew  sees  his  role  In  the  Administra- 
tion as  that  of  "an  implementing  factor,  a 
catalyst  for  action."  undertaking  jobs  as- 
signed him  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  learning  at  the 
same  time  the  workings  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. His  Constitutional  responsibility 
Is  presiding  over  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  task  he 
has  taken  Seriously  to  the  point  of  almost 
slavish  devotion.  Though   most  Vice  Presi- 


dents delegate  the  Job  of  presiding  to  the 
most  Junior  Senators.  Agnew  has  been  pres- 
ent each  day  when  the  Senate  opens  at  noon, 
and  he  usually  remains  in  the  chair  for  at 
least  an  hour,  studying  the  names,  faces  tind 
places  of  the  lawmakers. 

The  Senators  seem  Impressed.  For  his  part, 
Agnew  does  not  expect  to  become  a  hard- 
sell lobbyist  for  the  Administration  in  the 
Senate — he  finds  that  thought  unseemly — 
but  hopes  to  be  helpful  through  "off-the- 
record  "  conversations  with  Senators  on  mat- 
ters of  delicacy. 

In  his  White  House  committee  Jobs — as  a 
member  and  substitute  chairman  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
Urban  Affairs  Council  and  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Policy — Agnew  is  re- 
ported to  be  attentive  and,  at  times,  quite 
willing  to  speak  up.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Urban  Affairs  Council,  he  suggested  the 
formulation  of  a  written  "National  Urban 
Policy,"  a  document  that  has  since  been 
completed  and  circulated  to  the  members. 

Agnew  expects  to  devote  the  largest  share 
of  his  time  and  effort  to  the  thorny  prob- 
lems of  Federal  relations  with  states  and 
cities,  with  the  new  Office  of  Inter-Govern- 
mental Relations  to  help  him  do  it.  One  of 
his  pet  Ideas — expressed  at  meetings  on  this 
and  other  topics — Is  urban  renewal-type  U.S. 
aid  to  "new  towns"  like  Columbia.  Md.,  as  a 
method  of  easing  pressure  In  the  central 
cities.  While  Interested  In  the  Idea  on  its 
economic  and  social  merits,  he  has  also 
pointed  out  that  Republicans  have  been  able 
to  win  twice  as  much  allegiance  In  the  Co- 
lumbia. Md..  area  as  in  the  State  as  a  whole. 

During  the  Lincoln  Day  celebration,  he  was 
dispatched  as  the  Administration's  top  politi- 
cal speaker,  liberally  quoting  from  and  ex- 
tolling Mr.  Nixon.  He  has  briefed  himself  on 
space  and  oceanography,  preparing  for  his 
Job  as  the  chairman  of  presidential  councils 
in  these  two  areas.  In  foreign  affairs,  he  has 
been  briefed  by  presidential  assistant  Henry 
Kissinger,  CIA  Director  Richard  Helms  and 
others. 

It  Is  questionable  how  much  impact  all 
this  is  having  or  will  have  on  those  who  feel 
Agnew  unsulted  to  serve  a  heartbeat  away 
from  the  Presidency.  What  people  think  of  a 
man,  he  acknowledges,  changes  slowly.  And 
he  feels  that  In  many  aspects  of  his  Job  he 
can  be  most  effective  if  he  works  quietly, 
and  ineffective  if  he  Is  thought  to  be  court- 
ing good  publicity. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  faced  with  a  similar  problem 
of  Image-mending  during  his  own  tenure  In 
the  Vice  Presidency.  In  his  case,  his  most  Im- 
pressive public  relations  victories  were  scored 
abroad.  In  response  to  challenges  In  Moscow 
and  Caracas. 

Mr.  Nixon  may  have  this  in  mind  In  con- 
sidering the  public  rehabilitation  of  Splro 
Agnew.  In  a  conversation  at  Key  Blscayne, 
Agnew  got  the  impression  he  should  prepare 
for  missions  abroad  starting  sometime  this 
fall.  Just  In  case,  the  Vice  President  and  key 
members  of  his  staff  are  already  receiving  the 
necessary  Inoculations  for  foreign  travel. 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Mar.   10,   1969] 

The   Making  of  a  Veep 
»  *  »  •  • 

It  was  really  a  whole  week  In  the  sun  for 
Splro  T.  Agnew,  who  took  office  barely  a 
month  ago  under  perhaps  the  blackest  cloud 
to  darken  a  U.S.  Vice  President  in  recent 
memory.  All  week  long,  he  minded  the  shop 
for  his  traveling  boss  with  a  firm  hand  and 
a  foot  that  never  once  strayed  mouthward. 
And  by  the  end  of  It,  Washlngtonlans  who 
paid  attention  were  beginning  to  do  a  double 
take  on  the  new  Veep.  What  they  saw  bore 
only  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  bxim- 
bllng  Mr.  Malaprop  of  the  1968  campaign  who 
stumbled  toward  November  along  a  trail 
strewn  with  slights  of  slums  and  "Japs"  and 
"Polacks."  In  fact,  growing  numbers  In  both 
political  parties  were  cheering  his  perform- 
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ance  to  date.  "As  of  today."  beamed  Sen. 
Karl  Mundt,  South  Dakota  Republican,  "he 
Is  the  most  pleasant  surprise  In  the  whole 
Nixon  Administration  ...  All  I  hear  In  the 
cloakrooms.  In  the  Senate  gym,  everywhere 
I  go  Is:  That  Agnew  has  really  ^ot  some- 
thing.' " 

What  Agnew  seemed  to  have  was  a  disarm- 
ing combination  of  modesty,  tact,  energy  and 
quickness  to  learn.  As  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  he  capitalized  on  his  single  constitu- 
tional function  to  win  friends  and  Infiuence 
Important  people.  As  acting  chairman  of 
Cabinet-level  committees  In  the  President's 
absence,  he  guided  discussion  effectively  but 
unobtrusively.  And  as  the  Capital's  free-fioat- 
Ing  celebrity,  he  plunged  enthusiastically  In- 
to the  exhausting  round  of  receptions  and 
dinners  where  political  goodwill  can  be  har- 
vested m  abundance. 

No  Shirking:  Since  the  Inauguration,  the 
Senate  is  where  the  Veep  has  spent  most  of 
his  time — and  been  tossed  some  of  his  sweet- 
est bouquets.  Instead  of  shirking  his  tedious 
duties  in  the  presiding  officer's  chair  as  did 
almost  all  of  his  predecessors  (Hubert  Hum- 
phrey would  regularly  turn  over  the  gavel  to 
a  Junior  senator  shortly  after  a  session 
started ) .  Agnew  has  made  a  point  of  staying 
on  for  an  hour  or  two  of  debate.  He  is  the 
first  Vice  President  since  1945  who  has  not 
served  in  the  Senate  himself  and  he  has 
turned  his  Inexperience  to  advantage.  He  has 
spent  hours  boning  up  on  Senate  rules  with 
the  parliamentarians  and  he  has  laboriously 
memorized  the  arcane  phrases  in  which  the 
Senate's  business  is  transacted  (""Objection 
having  been  made,  the  resolution  will  go  over 
under  the  rule").  "Humphrey  and  Johnson 
were  restless  and  bored  up  there  on  the  ros- 
trum, and  we  could  sense  it,"  says  one  veteran 
legislator.  "Spiro  Agnew  Is  really  interested." 

Down  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  (Agnew  generally  starts  and  finishes 
his  working  day  In  his  corner  office  in  the 
White  House  West  Wing) ,  the  Vice  President 
has  also  been  slowly  building  a  new  reputa- 
tion for  competence  and  modesty.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Urban  Affairs  Council  when  Mr. 
Nixon  was  away,  Agnew  was  ushered  toward 
the  President's  seat  at  the  Cabinet  table.  "Oh, 
no,"  he  said,  "that's  for  the  President,"  and 
he  proceeded  to  chair  the  meeting  from  his 
own  regular  place  across  the  table.  "Agnew 
Is  a  very  good  chairman,"  reported. one  mem- 
ber of  the  group  "He  does  his  homework, 
reads  the  working  papers  and  the  talking 
points  prepared  for  the  President,  and  keeps 
the  meeting  going  right  on  the  point." 


COUNCIL  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  are 
learning  that  ADA  officials  in  high  posi- 
tions of  leadership  under  the  former  ad- 
ministration have  now  been  replaced  in 
our  Government  by  members  of  the  CFR. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  are  foUo"wing 
with  interest  the  change  of  hats — new 
faces  and  different  names — but  with  the 
pursuit  of  similar  goals.  They  ask  who 
is  the  CFR? 

Who  is  dictating  the  policies  of  the 
United  States? 

I  include  a  recent  documented  report 
on  the  CFR.  by  Mr.  Gary  Allen,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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The  CFn — Conspiracy  To  Rule  thj  World 
(By  Gary  Allen) 
(Note. — Gary  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Stan- 
ford University  and  one  of  the  nation's  top 
authorities  on  civil  turmoil  and  the  New 
Left,  Is  author  of  Communist  Revolution  In 
The  Streets — a  highly  praised  and  definitive 
volume  on  revolutionary  tactics  and  strate- 
gies, published  by  Western  Islands.  Mr.  Allen, 
a  former  Instructor  of  both  history  and  Eng- 
lish, Is  active  In  antl-Communlst  and  other 
humanitarian  causes.  Now  a  film  writer,  au- 
thor, and  Journalist,  he  is  a  Contributing 
Editor  to  American  Opinion.  Mr.  Allen  Is  also 
nationally  celebrated  as  a  lecturer.) 

To  every  thoughtful  American  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  has  for  the  past 
three  decades  been  a  compounding  mystery 
and  concern.  Administrations  have  come  and 
gone  like  the  Ides  of  March,  but  spring  never 
arrives — leaving  America's  crusade  against 
International  Bolshevism  a  matter  of  mere 
words  frozen  in  the  drifts  of  a  subversive 
blizzard. 

As  better  than  a  third  of  the  world  has 
fallen  to  the  Communists,  and  our  sons  have 
died  by  the  scores  of  thousands  to  fight  no- 
wln  wars  from  Korea  to  Vietnam.  Americans 
have  puzzled  over  v^y  taxi  drivers  can  un- 
derstand the  threat  of  International  Com- 
munist Conspiracy  while  the  "experts"  of  the 
State  Department  cannot.  But.  with  a  col- 
lective shrug  of  shoulders  already  ov*r-bur- 
dened  with  mounting  taxes.  Installment  pay- 
ments, and  Junior's  tuition  at  Riot  Tech,  the 
average  American  chalks  up  such  things  as 
the  massive  credit  sales   of   advanced   com- 
puters, metals,  or  Jet  engine!  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc  as  mere  error — or  stupidity — and 
goes  about  his  business  with  the  fading  hope 
that  the  next  Administration  will  somehow 
manage   to   bring   to   government   as   much 
common  sense  as  that  found  In  taxi  drivers. 
Such  hopes  are  doomed  to  disappointment, 
because  most  Americans  are  being  kept  to- 
tally Ignorant  of  the  conspiratorial  organiza- 
tions whose  members  have  set  the  same  Left- 
ist policies  for  the  past  ten  Administrations. 
Clearly,  these  policymakers  are  not  fools  at 
all,  but  following  carefully  laid  plans  for  our 
convergence   with   the   Soviet  Union   as   the 
base    for    a    dictatorial    government    of  the 
world.  As  long  as   the  American  public  re- 
mains Ignorant  of  this  organized  conspiracy, 
there  are  Just  two  chances  of  reversing  the 
catastrophic  momentum  of  America's  foreign 
policy;  slim  and  none. 
I 
Perhaps  the  nexus  of  this  organized  sub- 
versive  effort    in    America   is   an   Establish- 
ment-level organization  know^  as  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations — the  secret  and  in- 
credibly powerful  CFR.  One  of  the  extreme- 
ly Infrequent  articles  concerning  this  Coun- 
cil to  appear  in  the  national  Press  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian   Science  Monitor  of 
September  1,   1961.  It  began  this  way: 

"On  the  west  side  of  fashionable  Park 
Avenue  at  68th  Street  |ln  New  York  City) 
sit  two  handsome  buildings  across  the  way 
from  each  other.  One  is  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy to  the  United  Nations.  .  .  .  Directly 
opposite  on  the  southwest  corner  Is  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations — probably  one 
of  the  most  influential  seml-publlc  orga- 
nizations m  the  field  of  foreign  policy." 

Although  the  formal  membership  In  the 
C.F.R.  Is  composed  of  fourteen  hundred  of 
the  most  elite  names  In  the  worlds  of  gov- 
ernment, labor,  business,  finance,  commu- 
nications, the  foundations,  and  the  acade- 
my— and  despite  the  fact  that  It  has  staffed 
almost  every  key  pwsltlon  of  every  Admin- 
istration since  those  of  F.D.R. — It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  one  American  in  a  thousand  so 
much  as  recognizes  the  Council's  name,  or 
that  one  In  ten  thousand  can  describe  any- 
thing at  all  about  Its  structure  or  purpose. 
Indicative  of  the  C  F.R.'s  power  to  main- 
tain Its  anonymity  Is  the  fact  that  despite 
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Its  having  been  1  operative  at  the  highest  lev- 
el* for  nearly  flfty  years,  and  having  from 
the  beginning  Counted  among  Its  members 
the  foremost  ftona  of  the  Establishment 
communication^  media,  I  discovered  after 
poring  over  decides  of  volumes  of  the  Read- 
ers' Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  that  only 
one  magazine  article  on  the  CJ.R.  has 
ever  appeared  li^  a  major  national  Journal — 
and  that  In  Hatper's,  hardly  a  mass-circu- 
lation perlodlcat  Similarly,  only  a  handful 
of  articles  on  the  Council  have  appeared 
in  the  nation's  great  newspap)er8.  Such  ano- 
nymity— at  that]  level — can  hardly  be  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  chance. 

Had  It  not  been  for  a  small  group  of  high- 
ly informed  ana  concerned  Conservatives, 
who  have  for  lears  painstakingly  combed 
and  croes-refereiiced  the  meager  materials 
available,  the  Council 's  power  and  Influ- 
ence would  remain  a  total  mystery  to  all 
except  the  Insidltrs  In  control  of  the  C.F.R.i 
As  a  result  of  racent  attacks  by  these  Con- 
servatives, the  wkli  of  secrecy  this  organiza- 
tion has  built  around  Itself  has  been  greatly 
reinforced.  In  t^e  past,  although  little  ap- 
peared In  the  Press  concerning  the  C.F.R., 
rosters  of  offlcersj  and  members  could  some- 
times be  obtained  by  subterfuge  directly 
from  the  organization  Itself.  In  recent  years, 
Kbwevfcf.'the  Council's  membership  has  be- 
come as  closely  guarded  a  secret  as  that 
of  the  staff  of  the  conspiracy  to  which  the 
C.P.R.  Is  ultlmatsly  responsible. 

What  makes  I  his  secret  organization  so 
Influential?  No  c  ne  who  knows  for  certain 
win  say.  The  1 7hristian  Science  Monitor, 
which  Is  edited  liy  a  member  of  the  C.F.R., 
did  note  In  the  article  of  September  1,  1961, 
that  "Its  roster  .  .  .  contains  names  distin- 
guished In  the  i  eld  of  diplomacy,  govern- 
ment, business,  finance,  science,  labor.  Jour- 
nalism, law  and  education.  What  united  so 
wide-ranging  and  disparate  a  membership  Is 
a  passionate  concern  for  the  direction  of 
American  foreign  policy." 

The  C.P.R.'s  pisslonate  concern  for  the 
direction  of  Amsrlcan  foreign  policy  has 
amounted  to  an  ai  tempt  to  make  certain  that 
policy  continues  marching  Leftward  towards 
World  Governmet  t.  The  C.F.R.  was  criticized 
for  precisely  this  ay  the  Reece  Committee,  a 
Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives established  In  1953  to  investigate 
abuses  by  Caz-fre>  foundations.  In  the  case 
of  the  CoimcU  en  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  found  that  "Its  productions  are 
not  objective  but  are  directed  overwhelm- 
ingly at  promotlni   the  globallsm  concept." 

Despite  nearly  incredible  pressure  to  re- 
main silent,  the  Iteece  Committee  disclosed 
that  the  C.F.R.  hsji  in  fact  come  to  be  almost 
an  employment  a^iency  for  key  areas  of  the 
U.S.  Government-  -"no  doubt  carrying  Its  In- 
ternationalist blai  with  it."  The  Investiga- 
tion also  showed  tl  lat  the  C.F.R. 's  Influence  is 
so  great  that  It  has  almost  completely 
usurped  the  presc^bed  activities  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department.  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  conflrmed  this  conclusion  as  follows: 
"Because  of  th«  Council's  single-minded 
dedication  to  studying  and  deliberating 
American  foreign  ]>ollcy,  there  is  a  constant 
flow  of  its  members  from  private  to  public 
service.  Almost  half  of  the  Council  members 
have  been  invited  to  assume  official  govern- 
ment positions  or  to  act  as  coTisultants  at 
one  time  or  anothir.''  \ Emphasis  added.] 

The  policies  pnmoted  by  the  CJ'.R.  in 
the  fields  of  defeme  and  international  rela- 
tions become  the  of  Iclal  poUcles  of  the  United 
States  GovernmenI  with  a  regularity  which 
defies  the  laws  of  chance.  As  "Liberal"  col- 
umnist Joseph  Krift.  himself  a  member  of 
the  CJ.R..  noted  or  the  Council  In  Harper's 
of  July  1958:  "It  lias  been  the  seat  of  .  .  . 
basic  government  d  eclslons,  has  set  the  con- 
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text  for  many  more,  and  has  repeatedly 
served  as  a  recruiting  ground  for  ranking 
officials."  Kraft,  IncldentaUy,  aptly  titled  his 
article  on  the  CJ'.R.,  "School  For  States- 
men"— an  admission  that  the  members  of 
the  Council  are  drilled  with  a  "Une"  of 
strategy  to  be  carried  out  In  Washington. 
It  thus  becomes  clear  that  the  best  way 
to  begin  to  understand  what  have  seemed  to 
be  our  Insane  defense  and  foreign  policies  is 
to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  organization 
which  has  provided  the  key  staff  and  direc- 
tion for  those  policies.  But  one  cannot,  of 
course,  understand  the  CJ'.R.  without  first 
becoming  aware  of  Its  background  and  ante- 
cedents. No  group  becomes  so  powerful  by 
chance,  and  the  roots  go  deep  into  conspiracy. 
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■Until  quite  recently  the  origins  of  the 
C.F_R.  have  largely  seemed,  to  paraphrase 
Winston  Churchill,  a  riddle  wrapped  in  a 
mystery  Inside  an  enigma.  The  man  who  let 
the  skunk  out  of  the  sack  Is  Carroll  Qulgley, 
Professor  of  International  Relations  at 
Georgetown  University,  who  has  been  a  lec- 
turer at  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  since  1951,  and  has  lectured  at  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  State  De- 
partment. Every  student  of  the  International 
Communist  Conspiracy,  and  of  the  Insiders 
who  manipulate  It,  will  want  to  own  a  copy 
of  the  Professor's  book,  Tragedy  And  Hope, 
which  provides  an  Immense  amount  of  new 
Information  on  the  subject  not  available 
from  other  sources.- 

What  makes  Professor  Qulgley's  volume 
doubly  Interesting  is  that  the  Professor,  who 
was  allowed  access  to  heretofore  secret  ma- 
terials of  certain  clandestine  Establishment 
organizations.  Is  a  "Uberal"  who,  while  pre- 
senting abundant  evidence  exposing  the 
elltuts  seeking  control  of  the  world  through 
a  supergovernment,  does  not  himself  oppose 
the  conspiracy.  In  fact,  he  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  he  approves  the  alms  of  the 
Insiders,  and  scorns  those  foolish  enough  to 
oppose  them.  Lest  the  products  of  the  Profes- 
sor's enlightening  research,  which  I  shall 
subsequently  review  at  length,  cause  anyone 
to  think  Professor  Qulgley  to  be  some  sort 
of  an  ivy-festooned  avatar  of  Dan  Smoot  let 
me  reassure  my  "Liberal"  readers  by  citing 
a  few  of  his  characterizations  of  American 
Conservatives : 

"On  the  whole,  the  neo-lsolatlonist  dis- 
content was  a  revolt  of  the  Ignorant  against 
the  Informed  or  educated;  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  against  the  Insoluble  problems  of 
the  Twentieth;  of  the  Midwest  of  Tom  Saw- 
yer against  the  cosmopolitan  East  of  J  p 
Morgan  and  Company;  of  old  Slwash  against 
Harvard:  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  against  the 
Washington  Post  or  the  New  York  Times;  or 
simple  absolutes  against  complex  relativisms; 
of  immediate  final  solutions  against  long- 
range  partial  alleviations  of  frontier  activism 
against  Etiropean  thought .  . . ." 

Carroll  Qulgley  goes  so  far  as  to  ridicule 
Conservatives  as  racist,  "petty  bourgeois" 
hysterics  defending  middle-class  morality  He 
writes: 

"The  virulence  behind  the  Gold  water  cam- 
paign had  nothing  to  do  with  default  of  lack 
of  Intensity.  Quite  the  contrary.  His  most 
ardent  supporters  were  of  the  extremist 
petty-bourgeois  mentaUty  driven  to  near 
hysteria  by  the  disintegration  of  the  middle 
classes  and  the  steady  rise  In  prominence  of 
everything  they  considered  anathema:  Cath- 
olics. Negroes,  Immigrants.  Intellectuals,  aris- 
tocrats (and  near  aristocrats),  scientists  (and 
educated  men  generally,  people  from  big 
cities  or  from  the  East,  cosmopolitans  and 
internationalists  and,  above  aU,  liberals  who 
accept  diversity  as  a  virtue." 

It  Is  clear  from  his  writings  that  Profes- 
sor Qulgley  considers  himself  no  Conser- 
vative but  one  of  the  elitist  aristocrats 
(forgive  me — or  "near  aristocrats")  desUned 


to  eliminate  the  middle  classes  and  rule  the 
world.  It  Is  this  colossal,  smirking,  gall  which 
makes  the  Information  in  his  book  even  more 
Illuminating  and  frightening.  Obviously  a 
creature  of  gargantuan  ego.  talking  out  of 
school  to  Inform  the  world  about  how  clever 
he  Is  to  know  the  way  the  world  Is  really 
run,  the  Professor  commits  the  most  damnine 
"confession  against  Interest"  to  come  out 
of  the  Establishment  In  decades. 

Qulgley  traces  the  lineage  of  the  CPR 
back  to  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  English  adventurer 
who  amassed  a  fortune  In  the  gold  and  dia- 
mond mines  of  Southern  Africa.  While  he 
follows  the  conspiracy  of  the  Insiders  back 
no  farther  than  Rhodes,  he  does  Indicate  that 
it  did  not  begin  even  there.  And,  he  notes 
that  the  man  who  bent  Rhodes  as  a  col- 
legiate twig  at  Oxford  was  the  notorious  John 
Ruskln,  noting  of  the  conspiracy  Ruskln 
called  the  "new  Imperialism": 

"The  chief  changes  were  that  It  was  Justi- 
fied on  grounds  ...  of  social  reform  and  not 
as  earlier,  on  grounds  of  missionary  activity 
and  material  advantage." 

Ruskln  beguiled  his  students  with  tales 
of  "England's  downtrodden  masses,"  did  his 
best  to  fill  his  aristocratic  charges  with  a 
sense  of  profound  guilt,  convincing  them 
that  their  privileged  position  could  not  be 
preserved  unless  their  power  "could  be  e.x- 
tended  to  the  lower  classes  in  England  itself 
and  to  the  non-English  masses  throughout 
the  world."  So  smitten  with  Ruskln's  initial 
lecture  was  Rhodes  that  he  copied  it  la 
longhand  and  kept  It  with  him  for  thirty 
years. 

Ruskln's  ideas  about  using  noblesse  oblige 
as  Justification  for  the  Imperialism  of  the 
Insiders  were  used  to  rationalize  political 
activities  aimed  at  capturing  the  Immense 
wealth  of  Southern  Africa  for  Rhodes  and 
the  financiers  and  conspirators  who  were  his 
backers.  The  Indoctrination  by  Ruskln  was 
thus  turned  Into  an  instrimient  of  conquest 
by  Rhodes,  on  what  we  are  asked  to  beUeve 
was  the  assumption — according  to  biograph- 
ers Lockhart  and  Woodhouse — that  God  had 
chosen  Cecil  Rhodes  to  "paint  the  map  of 
Africa  red."  Rhodes'  biographer  Sara  MlUln 
was  a  little  more  direct.  As  she  put  it:  "The 
government  of  the  world  was  Rhodes'  simple 
desire."  Qulgley  notes: 

"In  the  middle  1890's  Rhodes  had  a  per- 
sonal income  of  at  least  a  mlUon  pounds 
sterling  a  year  (then  about  five  million  dol- 
lars) which  he  spent  so  freely  for  his  mys- 
terious purposes  that  he  was  usually  over- 
drawn on  his  account.  These  purposes  cen- 
tered on  his  desire  to  federate  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  and  to  bring  all  the  habit- 
able portions  of  the  world  under  their  con- 
trol." 

Cecil  Rhodes'  commitment  to  a  conspiracy 
to  establish  World  Government  was  set  down 
in  a  series  of  wills  described  by  Frank  Ayde- 
lotte,  a  founding  member  of  the  C.F.R.  and 
American  Secretary  to  the  Rhodes  Trustees. 
In  his  book  American  Rhodes  Scholarships. 
Aydelotte  writes : 

-The  seven  wills  which  Cecil  Rhodes  made 
between  the  ages  of  24  and  46  [Rhodes  died 
at  age  forty-eight)  constitutes  a  kind  of 
spiritual  autobiography.  .  .  .  Best  known  are 
the  first  {the  Secret  Society  Will  .  .  .).  and 
the  last,  which  established  the  Rhodes 
Scholarships.  .  . 

"In  his  first  will  Rhodes  states  his  aim  still 
more  .specifically:  -The  extension  of  British 
rule  throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  the  foun- 
dation of  so  great  a  power  as  to  hereafter 
rendt-.r  wars  impossible  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  humantiy.' 

"The  'Confession  of  Faith'  enlarges  upon 
these  ideas.  The  model  for  this  proposed 
secret  society  was  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
though  he  mentions  also  the  Masons."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  originator  on 
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the  profane  level  of  this  type  of  secret  society 
was  Adam  Welshaupt,  the  monster  who 
founded  the  Order  of  Illumlnatl  on  May  1, 
1776,  for  the  purpose  of  conspiracy  to  con- 
trol the  world.  The  role  of  Welshaupfs  II- 
lumnlsts  In  such  horrors  as  the  Reign  of 
Terror  Is  unquestioned,  and  the  techniques 
of  the  Illumlnatl  have  long  been  recognized 
as  models  for  Communist  methodology. 
Welshaupt  also  used  the  structure  of  the 
Society  of  Jesiis  (the  Jesuits)  as  his  model, 
and  rewrote  his  Code  In  Masonic  terms.  Ayde- 
lotte continues: 

.  .  In  1888  Rhodes  made  his  third 
will  .  .  .  leaving  everything  to  Lord  Roths- 
child (his  financier  In  mining  enterprises], 
with  an  accompanying  letter  enclosing  "the 
written  matter  discussed  between  us."  This, 
one  surmises,  consisted  of  the  first  will  and 
the  'Confession  of  Faith,'  since  in  a  post- 
script Rhodes  says  'in  considering  questions 
suggested  take  Constitution  of  the  Jesuits  if 
obtainable.  .  .  .' " 

Apparently  for  strategic  reasons  Lord 
Rothschild  was  subsequently  removed  from 
the  forefront  of  the  scheme.  Professor 
Qulgley  reveals  that  Lord  Rosebury  "replaced 
his  fathor-ln-law.  Lord  Rothschild,  In 
Rhodes'  secret  group  and  was  made  a  Trus- 
tee under  Rhodes'  (next  and  last)  will." 

The  last  win  of  Cecil  Rhodes  provides  for 
bringing  "Rhodes  Scholars"  from  the  Em- 
pire, Germany,  and  America  for  schooling  In 
Internationalism  at  Oxford.  The  plan,  ac- 
cording to  Rhodes'  fellow  conspirator,  Wil- 
liam Stead : 

".  .  .  was  that  after  thirty  years  there 
would  be  'between  two  and  three  thousand 
men  In  the  prime  of  life  scattered  all  over  the 
world,  each  one  of  whom  would  have  Im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  In  the  most  suscep- 
tible period  of  his  life  the  dream  of  the 
Founder,  each  one  of  whom,  moreover,  would 
have  been  specially — mathematically — 
selected  towards  the  Founder's  purposes 
[World  Government]  .  .  .'  " 

Biographer  Sara  MllUn  writes  of  the  quali- 
fications for  becoming  p)art  of  this  cadre : 

"In  speaking  of  these  attributes  [desirable 
in  Rhodes  Scholars)  to  Stead,  Rhodes  defined 
them,  with  that  defensive  cynicism  of  the 
romantic,  as:  smugness,  brutality,  unctuous 
rectitude,  and  tact." 

At  the  very  time  the  Rhodes  Trust  began 
to  filter  its  "scholars"  into  Oxford,  the  Uni- 
versity was  of  course  coming  under  the  aca- 
demic domination  of  members  of  the  Fabian 
Socialist  Society,  providing  the  Rhodes 
Scholars  not  only  with  the  intended  indoctri- 
nation and  preparation  to  become  part  of  an 
international  government,  but  part  of  an 
international  socialist  government.' 

Qulgley  Informs  us  approvingly  that  It  was 
the  aim  of  the  Rhodes  group  to  promote  the 
economic  doctrines  taught  in  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  He  does  not  mention, 
however,  that  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics was  established  by  the  Fabians  to 
teach  the  economics  of  international  social- 
ism. In  fact,  Professor  Qulgley  Is  very  careful 
to  avoid  so  much  as  a  mention  of  the  Fabian 
movement. 

At  first  glance  it  would  appear  that  the 
Fabians  were  working  at  cross-purposes  with 
the  Rhodes  conspiracy  since  Rhodes  is  said 
by  his  admirers  to  have  wanted  to  extend 
"the  British  Empire"  to  encompass  the  entire 
world,  while  the  Fabians  wished  to  dissolve 
that  Empire  into  an  International  socialist 
Utopia.  Yet  the  strategy  of  using  Fabian 
socialism  clearly  fits.  Times  were  changing 
and  a  more  subtle  and  devious  approach  was 
necessary  to  accomplish  Rhodes'  dream  of 
World  Government.  The  new  Ideology  was 
doubtless  provided  by  the  Fabians.  Those  who 
doubt  It  have  only  to  note  the  well-known 
influence  of  the  Fabians  on  those  organlza- 
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tlons  cited  by  author  Frank  Aydelotte  when 
he  proclaims  that  the  carefully  indoctrinated 
Rhodes  Scholars  from  America: 

".  .  .  have  taken  a  prominent  part  In  the 
work  of  such  organizations  as  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  National  Policy  Com- 
mittee, the  League  of  Nations  Association, 
Union  Now,  the  United  Nations  Association, 
the  Commission  For  the  Study  of  Organiza- 
tion of  Peace,  the  Universities  Committee  on 
Post-War  International  Problems,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations,  the  World  Peace 
Foundations,  and  the  research  group  at- 
tached to  the  State  Department.  ..." 

Note  that  all  are  both  Fablan-orlented 
and  working  for  World  Government.  More 
distressing,  Aydelotte  concludes:  "The  num- 
ber of  those  going  Into  government  Is  con- 
stantly Increasing." 

What  happens  to  Americans  passing 
through  the  Rhodes  Indoctrination  at  Ox- 
ford? Frank  Aydelotte  assures  us:  "If  he 
have  [sic]  the  capacity  for  assimilation.  If 
he  can  become  a  part  of  what  he  meets,  he 
may  return  from  Oxford  to  the  United  States 
a  citizen  of  the  world."  And,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  It.  Some  ofithe  Rhodes  alumni 
to  wear  the  old  school  tlef  In  our  government 
are  Dean  Rusk  (C.F.R),  Walt  Whitman  Ros- 
tow  (C.F.R.),  Senator  J.  William  Pulbrlght 
("formerly"  C.F.R.),  Harlen  Cleveland 
(C.F.R.),  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  and  Senator 
Frank  Church  (CJ.R.).  Rene  Wormser,  who 
served  as  counsel  for  the  Reece  Committee, 
points  out  In  his  book,  Foundations:  Their 
Power  And  Influence,  that:"* 

"At  least  one  foreign  foundation  (the 
Rhodes  Scholarship  Fund)  has  had  a  strong 
influence  on  our  foreign  policy  .  .  .  [It)  has 
gained  great  Influence  In  the  United  States 
for  British  [Fabian)  Ideas.  It  has  accom- 
plished this  by  annually  selecting  a  choice 
group  of  promising  young  men  for  study  In 
England.  The  usually  Anglophile  alumni  of 
this  system  are  to  be  found  in  eminent  jkkI- 
tlons  In  legislature,  administration  and 
education,  and  In  the  ranks  of  American 
foundation  officials.  They  form  a  patronage 
network  of  considerable  Importance." 

That  is  very  nearly  the  understatement 
of  the  decade. 

m 
The  scholarship  scheme  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  most  Important  segment  of  Cecil 
Rhodes'  commitment  to  World  Government. 
His  Illuminlst-style  "secret  society"  also 
spawned  the  world's  most  Influential  for- 
eign-policy combine — Including  America's 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Professor 
Qulgley  writes  of  the  formalization  of 
Rhodes'  "secret  society": 

"They  [Ruskln's  disciples)  were  remark- 
ably successful  in  these  alms  because  Eng- 
land's most  sensational  Journalist  William  T. 
Stead  (1849-1912),  an  ardent  social  reformer 
and  Imperialist,  brought  them  Into  associa- 
tion with  Rhodes.  This  association  was  for- 
mally established  on  February  5,  1891,  when 
Rhodes  and  Stead  organized  a  secret  society 
of  wljlch  Rhodes  had  been  dreaming  for 
sixteen  years.  In  this  secret  society  Rhodes 
was  to  be  leader;  Stead,  Brett  (Lord  Esher) , 
and  (Alfred)  Mllner  were  to  form  an  execu- 
tive committee;  Arthur  (Lord)  Balfour,  (Sir) 
Harry  Johnston,  Lord  Rothschild,  Albert 
(Lord)  Grey,  and  others  were  listed  as  po- 
tential members  of  a  'Circle  of  Initiates'; 
while  there  was  to  be  an  outer  circle  known 
as  the  'Association  of  Helpers'  (later  orga- 
nized by  Mllner  as  the  Round  Table  orga- 
nization)." 

Notice  that  the  secret  society  as  organized 
on  the  Illumunlst  pattern  of  "circles  within 
circles,"  used  In  Baravla  and  France  by 
Welshaupt;  and  that  the  Round  Table  group, 
which  was  later  to  spawn  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations,  was  not  part  of  the  Inner 
circle. 

Professor  Carroll  Qulgley  continues  as  fol- 
lows: 
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"Thus  the  central  part  of  the  secret  so- 
ciety was  established  by  March  1891.  It  con- 
tinued to  function  as  a  formal  group,  al- 
though the  outer  circle  was,  apparently,  not 
organized  untu  1901-1913.  This  group  was 
able  to  get  access  to  Rhodes'  money  after  his 
death  in  1902  and  also  to  the  fund  of  loyal 
Rhodes  supporters  like  Alfred  Belt  [a  Ger- 
man financer  from  Frankfurt,  and  partner 
of  Rhodes]  (1853-1906)  and  Sir  Abe  Bailey 
(1864-1940)." 

Later,  financing  was  to  come  from  the  As- 
tor  family  and,  according  to  Qulgley: 

"Since  1925  there  have  been  substantial 
contributions  from  wealthy  Individuals  and 
from  foundations  and  firms  associated  with 
the  International  banking  fraternity,  espe- 
cially the  [Andrew)  Carnegie  United  King- 
dom Trust,  and  other  organizations  associ- 
ated with  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  Rockefeller  and 
Whitney  families  and  the  associates  of  Laz- 
ard  Brothers  and  of  Morgan,  Orenfell  and 
Company. 

"The  chief  backbone  of  this  organization 
grew  up  along  the  already  existing  financial 
cooperation  running  from  the  Morgan  Bank 
In  New  York  to  a  group  of  International  fl- 
nancers  in  London  by  Lazard  Brothers." 

Why  would  International  bankers  and  fi- 
nanciers be  Interested  In  promoting  a  so- 
cialist World  Government?  Clearly,  social- 
ism Is  only  the  bait  to  obtain  the  support  of 
the  political  underworld  and  to  create  the 
structure  necessary  to  maintain  dictatorial 
control.  What  this  small  group  of  financiers 
and  cartel-oriented  businessmen  are  Inter- 
ested In  is  monopoly  control  over  the  world's 
natural  resources,  trade,  transportation,  and 
communications — something  that  despite 
their  great  wealth  they  could  not  achieve 
otherwise.  Therefore,  the  super-capitalists 
become  super-socialists,  realizing  that  only 
a  World  Government  under  their  control  can 
give  them  the  power  necessary  to  achieve 
their  goal.  Only  this  could  explain  why  these 
extremely  wealthy  men  would  be  willing  to 
support  movements  which  seem  to  be  aimed 
at  their  own  destruction.'  The  financiers  and 
cartelists  do  not  expect  to  be  Injured  by  the 
socialists  so  long  as  they  can  manipulate 
them,  using  them  for  their  own  purposes. 
Professor  Qulgley  conflnns  this: 

"There  does  exist,  and  has  existed  for  a 
generation,  an  International  .  .  .  network 
which  operates,  to  some  extent.  In  the  way 
the  radical  Right  believes  the  Communists 
act.  In  fact,  this  network,  which  we  may 
identify  as  the  Round  Table  Groups,  has  no 
aversion  to  cooperating  with  the  Commu- 
nists, or  any  other  groups,  and  frequently 
does  so."  [Emphasis  added.] 

This  clearly  suggests  that  the  directors 
of  the  network  are  convinced  that  they 
have  little  to  fear  from  the  Communists; 
that,  m  fact,  they  maintain  some  form  or 
degree  of  Inside  control  over  the  Com- 
munists. 

To  the  Insiders  of  the  Round  Table.  World 
Government  is  a  Messianic  cause.  As  Lionel 
Curtis,  a  member  of  the  Round  Table, 
phrased  it:  Through  world  federalism  "the 
langdom  of  God  could  be  established  on 
earth."  According  to  his  obituary  written  for 
his  fellow  members  of  the  Round  Table.  Lord 
Lothian  (who  ended  his  career  as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States)  "held  that  men 
should  strive  to  build  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
here  upon  this  earth,  and  that  the  leader- 
ship in  that  task  must  fall  first  and  fore- 
most upon  the  English-speaking  peoples." 

Leaders  of  this  group  of  would-be  gods 
have  been,  according  to  Qulgley : 

"(Alfred)  Mllner.  until  his  death  In  1925, 
followed  by  Cunls  (1872-1955).  Robert  H. 
(Lord)  Brand  (brother-in-law  of  Lady  Astor) 
untu  his  death  In  1963,  and  now  Adam  Mas- 
slc,  son  of  Sir  William  and  Brand's  successor 
as  managing  director  of  Lazard  Brothers 
bank." 
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Profeesor  Qulg  ey  maintains  that  the  power 
and  Influence  of  the  Rhodes-MUner  group 
since  1889,  "althjough  not  widely  recognized, 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated."  For  example,  the 
Round  Table  Gioup  controlled  the  London 
Times  and  numinous  other  newspapers  and 
periodicals  on  s1;l  continents,  and  also  influ- 
enced literally  hundred  of  university  facul- 
ties. Qulgley  disc  oses: 

"Prom  1884  to  about  1915  members  of  this 
group  worked  valiantly  to  extend  the  em- 
pire and  to  organize  It  Into  a  federal  system. 
They  were  constf  ntly  harping  on  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  (British)  failure  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  success  of 
the  Canadian  fe«  eratlon  of  1867,  and  hoped 
to  federate  the  various  parts  of  the  empire 
as  seemed  feasible,  then  confederate  the 
whole  of  it,  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Into 
a  single  organlziitlon.  They  also  hoped  to 
bring  the  United  States  into  this  organiza- 
tion to  whatever  degree  was  possible." 

•Stead  was  abl(  to  get  Rhodes  to  accept.  In 
principle,  a  solut:  on  which  might  have  made 
Washington  the  capital  of  the  whole  orga- 
nization or  allow  parts  of  the  empire  to  be- 
come states  of  th«  American  Union." 
-  A  iQpsely  orga  ilzed  corps  of  the  Round 
Table  consplratois  was  thus  formed  in  the 
United  States  prKr  to  World  War  I.  The  chief 
personalities  were  George  Beer,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  Prank  Aylelotte.  Whitney  Shepard- 
son,  Thomas  Laiiont,  Jerome  Greene,  and 
Erwin  Canham.  This  group's  activities  were 
Coordinated  with  those  of  similar  groups 
throughout  the  Iirltlsh  Empire  by  frequent 
visits  and  dlscui  sions,  and  by  a  "totally 
anonymous  quart  srly  magazine.  The  Round 
Table  " 

It  was  in  the  i  ftermath  of  World  War  I. 
however,  that  th  ;  Round  Table  conspiracy 
made  its  move  f(r  power  and  influence  in 
America.  Accordin  5  to  Professor  Qulgley : 

"At  the  end  of  the  war  of  1914.  it  became 
clear  that  the  organization  of  this  system 
[the  Round  Table  Group)  had  to  be  greatly 
extended.  Once  agiin  the  task  was  entrusted 
to  Lionel  Curtis  who  established,  in  Eng- 
land and  each  don  Inion.  a  front  organization 
to  :he  existing  Iwund  Table  Group.  This 
front  organization  called  the  Royal  Institute 
of  International  A  fairs,  had  as  Us  nucleus  in 
each  area  the  e:  isting  submerged  Round 
Table  Group  In  J  ew  York  it  was  known  as 
the  Council  on  Po  -eign  Relations,  and  weis  a 
front  for  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company  in  as- 
sociation with  tlie  very  small  American 
Round  Table  Grou  j. 

"The  American  irganlzers  were  dominated 
by  the  large  numter  of  Morgan  'experts.'  in- 
cluding Lamont  a:  id  Beer,  who  had  gone  to 
the  Paris  Peace  Co  iference  and  there  became 
close  friends  with  the  similar  group  of  Eng- 
lish experts'  which  had  been  recruited  by 
the  Mllner  group,  [n  fact,  the  original  plans 
for  the  Royal  Inst  tute  of  International  Af- 
fairs and  the  Cou  icil  on  Foreign  Relations 
were  drawn  up  at  I'aris.  The  Council  of  RIIA 
(which,  by  Curtis'  energy  came  to  be  housed 
In  Chatham  House  across  St,  James'  Square 
from  the  Astors.  ai  d  was  soon  known  by  the 
name  of  this  headcuarters)  and  the  board  of 
the  Council  on  Pon  ign  Relations  have  carried 
over  since  the  marks  of  their  origin." 

Although  Profes  or  Quigley's  information 
Is  extremely  reveal  ng,  it  is  amazing  to  note 
that  he  has  very  a  rsfully  omitted  the  name 
of  one  of  the  ."itari  of  the  founding  of  the 
CPU. — the  myste-lous  "Colonel"  Edward 
Mandell  House.  Th  s  could  hardly  have  been 
a  mere  oversight.  J 'or  whatever  reason.  Pro- 
fessor Qulgley  thought  House  best  left  out 
of  his  discussions  Joseph  Kraft  (C.F.R.). 
however,  tells  us  in  Harpers  that  the  chief 
agent  in  the  form^  1  founding  of  the  C.F.R. 
was  Colonel  House,  supported  by  such  of  his 
proteges  as  Walter  Lippmann  (CJ^-.R.).  John 
Foster  Dulles  (C.F.l '..) .  Allen  Dulles  (C.F.R  ). 
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and  Christian  Herter  (O.F.R.).  It  was  House 
who  acted  as  host  for  the  Round  Table 
Group,  both  English  and  American,  at  the 
key  meeting  of  May  19,  1919,  in  the  Majestic 
Hotel,  Paris,  which  committed  the  conspir- 
acy to  creation  of  the  C.F.R. 

The  conspirators  had  hoped  to  establish 
a  World  Government  under  the  League  of 
Nations,  as  an  outgrowth  of  World  War  I. 
But,  while  President  .Woodrow  Wilson  and 
House  (the  man  he  called  his  "alter  ego") 
were  doing  their  best  to  restructure  the 
world  at  Versailles,  the  ether  of  Interna- 
tionalist propaganda  was  rapidly  wearing  off 
back  home.  As  the  negotiations  revealed  that 
one  side  had  been  about  as  guilty  as  the 
other,  and  all  the  glitter  of  the  "moral 
cmsade"  evaporated  with  Wilson's  vaunted 
"Fourteen  Points,"  the  "rubes  back  on  Main 
Street"  began  to  stir  and  awaken.  Reaction 
and  disillusionment  set  in. 

Americans  hardly  wanted  to  get  Into  a 
World  Government  with  double-dealing 
European  crooks  whose  specialty  was  secret 
treaty  hidden  behind  secret  treaty.  The  guest 
of  honor,  so  to  speak,  stalked  out  of  the 
banquet  before  the  poisoned  meal  could  be 
served.  And,  without  American  Inclusion, 
there  could  be  no  meaningful  World  Govern- 
ment. 

Aroused  public  opinion  made  it  obvious 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  dared  not  ratify  a  treaty 
saddling  the  country  with  such  an  interna- 
tionalist commitment.  The  American  public 
had  to  somehow  be  sold  the  idea  of  inter- 
nationalism and  World  Government,  and  the 
C.F.R.  was  made  to  order  for  precisely  that 
purpose.  Again,  the  key  was  Colonel  House. 

IV 

The  significance  of  the  hands  of  House  In 
the  construction  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  can  only  be  understood  against  his 
background  as  an  agent  for  the  Insiders. 
House,  whose  father  was  a  representative  in 
the  American  South  for  English  financial 
interests,  was  Texas-born  but  educated  in 
England.  He  was  a  long-time  intriguer  in 
Democrat  politics  and  had  been  instrumental 
in  electing  several  Governors  of  Texas  (one 
of  whom  gave  him  the  honorary  title  of 
"Colonel").  His  move  Into  national  politics 
came  with  his  early  backing  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  regarded  him  as  his  political 
mentor's  and  relied  heavily  upon  him. 

The  "Colonel"  was  strictly  a  behind-the- 
scenes  operator  who  never  had  any  official 
capacity,  but  who  gained  Intense  satisfac- 
tion as  a  master  of  the  marionettes  who  oc- 
cupied the  center  stage.  His  personal  political 
philosophy  was  detailed  in  a  prophetic  novel 
entitled  Philip  Dm:  Administrator,  published 
by  B.  W.  Huebsch.  a  favorite  of  the  Left  and 
for  many  years  a  prominent  Fabian.  The  book 
was  so  loaded  with  political  dynamite  that  no 
author  was  listed;  but.  in  private  letters  to 
friends.  House  admitted  authorship." 

In  Philip  Dru,  Edward  House  laid  out  a 
thinly  fictionalized  plan  for  conquest  of 
America.  He  described  a  "conspiracy" — the 
word  is  his — which  succeeds  In  electing  a  U.S. 
President  by  means  of  "deception  regarding 
his  real  opinions  and  lntentlons."t  Among 
other  things,  wrote  the  C.F.R.  "founder,"  the 
conspiracy  was  to  insinuate  "Itself  into  the 
primaries,  in  order  that  no  candidate  might 
be  nominated  whose  views  were  not  in  accord 
with  theirs."  Elections  were  to  become  mere 
charades  conducted  for  the  dedazzlement  of 
the  boobolsle.  The  Idea  was  to  use  both  the 
Democrat  and  Republican  Parties  as  instru- 
ments to  promote  World  Government. 

House's  outline  for  conspiracy  Is  given  ex- 
cellent analysis  by  his  fawning  biographer. 
Professor    Charles    Seymour    (C.F.R.).    Pro- 
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fessor  Seymour  states  In  The  Intimate  Papers 
Of  Colonel  House: 

"The  extent  of  Colonel  House's  Influence 
upon  the  legislative  plans  of  the  (Wilson) 
Administration  may  be  gathered  from  a  re- 
markable document  which  deserves  some  at- 
tention. In  the  autumn  of  1912,  Immediately 
after  the  presidential  election,  there  was  pub- 
lished a  novel,  or  political  romance  entitled 
Philip  Dru:  Administrator.'  It  was  the  story 
of  a  young  West  Point  graduate  .  .  .  who  was 
caught  by  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  privileged  interests. 

"As  stupid  and  reactionary  Government  at 
Washington  provokes  armed  rebellion,  in 
which  Dru  Joins  whole-heartedly  and  which 
he  ultimately  leads  to  complete  success.  He 
himself  becomes  dictator  and  proceeds  by 
ordinance  to  remake  the  mechanism  of  gov- 
ernment, to  reform  the  basic  laws  that  de- 
termine the  relation  of  the  classes  .  .  .  and  to 
bring  about  an  international  grouping  or 
league  of  powers  founded  upon  Anglo-Saxon 
solidarity.  His  reforms  accomplished,  he 
gives  effect  once  more  to  representative  in- 
stitutions as  formulated  in  a  new  American 
Constitution,  better  fitted  than  the  old  for 
the  spirit  and  conditions  of  the  twentieth 
century."   (Emphasis  added.) 

Much  that  House  outlined  in  Philip  Dru 
became  reality  during  the  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration. "All  that  book  has  said  should  be, 
comes  about."  wrote  Wilson's  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane.  "The  Presi- 
dent comes  to  Philip  Dru  [House]  in  the 
end." 

In  Philip  Dru.  Edward  House  wrote  of 
establishing  "Socialism  as  dreamed  by  K.irl 
Marx."  A  major  step  towards  achieving  this 
was  taken  with  the  passage  of  the  graduated 
income  tax,  a  plank  In  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo the  realization  of  which  House  called 
for  In  Philip  Dru.  Of  course.  House's  patrons. 
who  helped  push  the  graduated  Income  tax. 
deftly  sidestepped  its  effects  by  placing 
major  portions  of  their  own  fortunes  under 
the  umbrella  of  tax-free  foundations.  (The 
idea,  remember,  is  to  destroy  the  middle 
class,  not  the  wealthy.) 

House  also  served  the  Insiders  by  acting 
as  what  Professor  Seymour  calls  the  "unseen 
guardian  angel"  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
In  his  book.  "Colonel"  House  had  Dru  decree 
Just  such  a  new  banking  law  providing  "a 
flexible  (paper)  currency."  Again,  placing 
the  control  of  money  and  all  credit  in  the 
hand  of  the  State  was  another  plank  from 
the  Communist  Manifesto.  The  Intimate 
Papers  of  Colonel  House  reveals  that  the 
"Colonel"  was  working  hand  In  glove  with 
certain  Wall  Street  Insiders  to  promote  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  under  the  guise  of  Its 
being  a  move  towards  "democracy."  Biogra- 
pher George  VIereck  assures  us  that  "The 
SchilTs  (C.F.R.).  the  Warburgs  (C.F.R.).  the 
Kahns  (C.F.R.),  the  Rockefellers  (C.F.R.), 
and  the  Morgans  ( C.F.R. )  put  their  faith  in 
House  ..." 

Many  patriotic  bankers,  of  course,  opposed 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  other  socialist  legis- 
lation Imposed  on  America  by  the  Wilson- 
House  regime,  but  conspirators  are  interested 
in  control  and,  in  the  end.  control  resides  in 
the  power  to  expand  government.  He  who 
controls  the  reins  of  government  controls  the 
people.  Control  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  you  control  the  people  of  the  world. 
Much  of  the  control  over  the  people  of 
America  was  originally  engineered  by  Colonel 
House — who,  by  the  time  he  acted  as  mid- 
wife at  the  birth  of  the  C.F.R.  in  Paris,  was 
an  experienced  and  successful  front  man  for 
the  Insiders. 

The  C.F.R.,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  brain- 
child of  the  Round  Table  conspiracy,  acting 
with  and  through  Colonel  House.  Its  purpose 
was  to  promote  the  concepts  of  International- 
ism and  World  Government.  This  was  to  be 
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accomplished  largely  by  infiltration  of  the 
(Tovernment  and  both  political  Parties  a  la 
Philip  Dru.  You  will  recall  It  was  House's 
plan  to  manipulate  this  "conspiracy"  In  such 
a  way  that  opposing  candidates  would  only 
seem  to  have  differences;  and.  you  may  have 
noticed,  today  naUonal  candidates  argue 
only  over  providing  "new  leadership" — not 
new  policies.  The  move  toward  World  Gov- 
ernment has  thus  never  so  much  as  slowed. 
Key  to  this  conspiracy  In  America  has  been 
the  Round  Table's  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

V 

The  C.F.R.'s  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report 
tells  us  this  of  the  CJ.R.'s  founding  at 
Paris : 

"...  The  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs founded  at  Paris  In  1919  was  comprised 
at  the  outset  of  two  branches,  one  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  one  In  the  U.S.  .  .  ." 
Later  the  plan  was  changed  to  create  an 
ostensible  autonomy  because.  "".  .  .  it  seemed 
unwise  to  set  up  a  single  Institute  with 
branches."  It  had  to  be  made  to  appear  that 
the  C.F.R.  in  America,  and  the  R.IJ.A.  In 
Britain,  were  really  Independent  bodies,  lest 
the  American  public  become  aware  that  the 
C  F.R.  was  in  fact  a  subsidiary  of  the  Round 
Table  Group  and  react  in  patriotic  fury. 

Professor  Qulgley  provides  a  run-down  on 
who  was  who  in  the  C.F.R.  when  it  was 
finally  incorporated  in  1921: 

"The  New  York  branch  (of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs,  i.e.  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations)  was  domi- 
nated by  the  associates  of  the  Morgan  Bank. 
For  example,  in  1928  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  had  John  W.  Davis  as  president, 
Paul  Cravath  as  vice-president,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  thirteen  others,  which  Included  Owen 
D.  Young,  Russell  C.  Leffingwell,  Norman 
Davis,  Allen  Dulles,  George  W.  Wlckersham, 
Prank  P.  Polk.  Whitney  Chepardson.  Isaiah 
Bowman.  Stephen  Duggan.  and  Otto  Kahn 
(all  of  whom  were  partners,  associates,  or 
employees  of  Morgan  interests)   .  .  . 

"The  academic  figures  have  been  those 
linked  to  Morgan,  such  as  James  T.  Shotwell, 
Charles  Seymour  (House's  biographer), 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Philip  Jessup  and.  more 
recently,  Philip  Moseley.  Grayson  Kirk  and 
Henry  M.  Wrlston.  .  .  . 

"Closelv  allied  with  this  Morgan  Influence 
were  a  small  group  of  Wall  Street  law  firms, 
whose  chief  figures  were  Ellhu  Root.  John 
W.  Davis.  Paul  D.  Cravath.  Russell  Leffing- 
well. the  Dulles  brothers  and.  more  recently. 
Arthur  H.  Dean.  Philip  D.  Reed,  and  John 
J.  McCloy." 

According  to  Qulgley.  the^nost  Important 
financial  dynasties  in  America  during  the 
Twenties  were  (in  addition  to  Morgan)  the 
Rockefeller  family:  Kuhn.  Loeb  and  Com- 
pany; Dillon  Read  and  Company;  and  Brown 
Bros.  Harrlman.  All  were  well  represented  in 
the  C.F.R.,  and  by  such  luminaries  as  Otto 
Kahn,  Jacob  Schiff  (financier  of  Leon  Trot- 
sky and  the  Russian  Revolution ) ,  Paul  War- 
burg ( Schiff 's  partner,  architect  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  and  brother  of  Max  War- 
burg who.  financed  the  Russian  Revolution 
from  Germany),  William  Averell  Harriman. 
Albert  H.  Wiggin.  Frank  Vanderlip.  and 
Herbert  H.  Lehman.  In  addition,  the  charter 
membership  of  the  C.F.R.  was  comprised  of 
150  members  of  Colonel  House's  select  Task 
Force  for  planning  the  Peace  Treaty,  plus 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society  named  Walter  Llppmann. 

During  the  "return  to  normalcy"  of  the 
Twenties,  the  C.F.R.  remained  relatively 
quiet.  In  1929.  It  acquired  its  headquarters 
property,  the  Harold  Pratt  House  at  58  East 
68th  Street  in  New  York,  as  a  gift  from  the 
Rockefellers.  Through  the  years  the  Rocke- 
feller clan  has  continued  to  support  the 
C.F.R.  with  generous  grants  from  their  tax- 
free  foundations. 

Much  of  the  Council's  financing  has  come 
also  from  the  various  Carnegie  foundations. 


There  Is.  in  fact,  a  great  deal  to  indicate  that 
Andrew  Carnegie  was  neck-deep  In  the 
Rhodes  conspiracy.  The  two  were  very  close 
friends  and  Carnegie,  who  made  millions  In 
America  yet  never  became  an  American  cit- 
izen, dreamed  like  Rhodes  of  the  re-unlt- 
ing  of  England  and  America.  The  Reece 
Committee,  in  its  investigation  of  the  foun- 
dations, discovered  that  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace  began 
propaganda  activities  for  U.S.  involvement 
in  a  European  war  several  years  before  World 
War  I  began.  The  conspirators  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace 
were  convinced  that  the  best  way  to  estab- 
lish "world  peace"  was  through  a  "world 
war,"  which  would  lead  to  World  Govern- 
ment. The  various  Carnegie  foundations 
were,  and  still  are,  heavily  represented  in 
the  C.F.R.  membership. 

As  World  War  II  approached,  the  Round 
Table  Group  was  influential  in  seeing  that 
Hitler  was  not  stopped  In  Austria,  the  Rhine- 
land,  or  Sudetenland — and  thereby  was 
largely  responsible  for  precipitating  the  hol- 
ocaust. A  second  world  war  would  greatly 
enhance  the  opportunity  for  establishment 
of  World  Government. 

With  the  Round  Table  doing  its  work  in 
Europe,  the  C.F.R.  carried  the  ball  in  the 
United  States.  The  Council's  first  task  was 
to  infUtrate  and  develop  effective  control  of 
the  U  S  State  Department — to  make  cer- 
tain that  after  Worid  War  II  there  would 
be  no  slip-ups  as  there  had  been  following 
World  War  I.  The  story  of  the  C.F.R.  take- 
over of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  Is  con- 
tained in  State  Department  Publication 
2349,  Report  To  The  President  On  The  Re- 
sults of  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  It  Is 
the  report  of  Secretary  of  State  Edward  R. 
Stettinius  (C.F.R.)  to  President  Harry  Tru- 
man. On  page  twenty  we  find: 

"With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  it 
was  clear  that  the  United  States  would  be 
confronted,  after  the  war.  with  new  and  ex- 
ceptional problems.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  a  Com- 
mittee on  Post-War  Problems  was  set  up 
before  the  end  of  1939  (two  years  before 
the  U.S.  entered  the  war),  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  CFR.  The  Xllommittee  consisted  of  high 
officials  of  the  Department  of  State  (all  but 
one  of  whom  were  C.F.R.  members(.  It  was 
assisted  by  a  research  staff  (provided  by. 
financed  by,  and  directed  by  the  C.F.R.(. 
which  in  February,  1941,  was  organized  Into 
a  Division  of  Special  Research  )  and  went  off 
the  C  J'.R.  payroll  and  on  to  that  of  the  State 
Department). 

"(After  Pearl  Harbor)  the  research  facili- 
ties were  rapidly  expanded,  and  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Post-War  Problems 
was  reorganized  Into  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Post-War  Foreign  Policies  (Completely 
staffed  by  the  C.F.R.)."' 

This  is  the  group  which  designed  the 
United  Nations— the  first  major  successful 
step  on  the  road  to  a  World  Superstate. 
Members  of  the  C.F.R.  group  included  Har- 
old Stassen.  John  J.  McCloy.  Owen  Lattl- 
more  ("conscious,  articulate  instrument  of 
the  Soviet  international  conspiracy"),  Alger 
Hiss  (Communist  spy).  Philip  Jessup,  Harry 
Dexter  White  (Communist  spy).  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  John  Foster  Dulles.  John  Carter 
Vincent  (security  risk),  and  Dean  Acheson. 
Forty-seven  C.F.R.  members  were  among  the 
American  delegates  to  the  founding  of  the 
U  N.  in  San  Francisco  In  1945. 

Not  only  did  members  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  dominate  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U.N..  but  CF.R.  members  were 
at  the  elbow  of  the  American  President  at 
Teheran.  Potsdam,  and  Yalta — where  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  human  beings  were  de- 
livered Into  the  hands  of  Josef  Stalin,  vastly 
extending  the  power  of  the  International 
Communist  Conspiracy.  Administrative  As- 
sistant to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
during  this  time  was  a  key  member  of  the 
CF.R.  named  Lauchlln  Currle — subsequently 


identified  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  a  Soviet 
agent,  and  C.F.R.-I  PR.  liaison  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

So  completely  has  the  CF.R.  dominated 
the  State  Department  over  the  past  thirty- 
eight  years  that  every  Secretary  of  Statet 
except  Cordell  HiUl,  James  Byrnes,  and  Wil- 
liam Rogers  has  been  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations.  While  Rogers  Is  not 
C.F.R.,-Professor  Henry  Kissinger,  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  foreign  policy  advisor,  came  to 
the  Job  from  the  Staff  of  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
as  Kissinger,  not  Rogers,  runs  America's  for- 
eign policy. 

Having  ensured  that  Eastern  Europe  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists,  the 
C.F.R.  helped  to  arrange  the  sell-out  of 
China  to  the  Communists.  The  propaganda 
which  convinced  Americans  that  Mao  Tse- 
tung  was  an  Innocent  agrarian  reformer  run- 
ning an  Asian  branch  of  the  ADA.  emanated 
from  a  CF.R.  front  known  as  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations.  Professor  Qulgley  re- 
veals: 

•"After  1925.  a  somewhat  similar  structure 
of  organizations,  known  as  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations,  was  set  up  in  twelve  coun- 
tries ...  on  an  Interlocking  basis  with  the 
Round  Table  Group  and  the  Royal  Institute 
of  International  Affairs." 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee, which  Investigated  the  American  branch, 
concluded: 

"The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  (IPR) 
has  been  considered  by  the  American  Com- 
munist Party  and  by  Soviet  officials  as  an 
Instrument  of  Communist  policy,  propa- 
ganda, and  military  intelligence. 

"The  IPR  disseminated  and  sought  to 
popularize  false  Information  originating  from 
Soviet  and  Communist  sources. 

"Members  of  the  small  core  of  officials 
and  staff  members  who  controlled  IPR  were 
either  Communist  or  pro-Communist. 

••The  IPR  was  a  vehicle  used  by  the  Com- 
munists to  orientate  American  far  eastern 
policies  toward  Communist  objectives." 

Qulgley,  whom  you  will  keep  in  mind  is 
biased  in  favor  of  the  Round  Table  con- 
spiracy, states: 

"The  influence  of  the  Communists  in  IPR 
is  well  established,  but  the  patronage  of 
Wall  Street  Is  less  well  known. 

".  .  .  The  headquarters  of  the  IPR  and  of 
the  American  Council  of  IPR  were  both  in 
New  York  and  were  closely  .Tssoclated  on  an 
interlocking  basis.  Each  spent  about  $2.5 
million  dollars  over  the  quarter-century  from 
1925  to  1950.  of  which  about  half.  In  each 
case,  came  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  ( which  were 
themselves  interlocking  groups  controlled  by 
an  alliance  of  Morgan  and  Rockefeller  in- 
terests in  Wall  Street).  Much  of  the  rest, 
especially  of  the  American  Council,  came 
from  firms  closely  allied  to  these  two  Wall 
Street  interests,  such  as  Standard  Oil.  In- 
ternational Telephone  and  Telegraph.  Inter- 
national General  Electric,  the  National  City 
Bank,  and  the  Chase  National  Bank." 

Since  the  English  and  American  Round 
Table  groups  were  financed  by  men  who 
had  extensive  holdings  in  China.  wh>n*'ould 
they  not  be  doing  everything  in  their  power 
to  make  certain  that  China  did  not  fall  to 
the  Communists?  This  is  what  Alfred  Kohl- 
berg,  a  patriotic  American  who  had  invest- 
ments in  China,  could  not  understand.  Kohl- 
berg  was  an  IPR.  member  who.  when  he 
discovered  its  Communist  domination,  tried 
to  fight  the  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  inter- 
ests and  expose  the  I.P.R.  Through  his  ef- 
forts the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  was 
exposed,  by  the  McCarran  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate — though  the  role  of  the  C.F.R. 
was  kept  out  of  the''scandal.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Communist  IPR.  was 
run  by  such  C.F.R.  stalwarts  as  Owen  Latti- 
more  (the  "conscious,  articulate  Instrument 
of  the  Soviet  conspiracy  "  1 .  Soviophlle  Philip 
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Jessup,  D«an  Btusk, 
Hlas  and  Lauc%ltn 
C^.R.  notables. 


Communist  spies  Alger 
Curiie,  and  other  such 

VI 

Whenever  on4  points  to  the  strange  affin- 
ity between  a  ^terle  of  flnance  capitalists 
and  Communlsita.  one  is  treated  as  If  be  is  a 
candidate  for  tfie  funny  farm.  In  spite  of 
all  the  evidence  In  his  own  book.  Professor 
Quigley,  who  describes  the  Eastern  Establish- 
ment as  "Internationalist,  astonishingly  lib- 
eral," and  admits  the  group  "has  no  aversion 
to  cooperating  with  the  Communists," 
laughs  at  the  i^ea  that  the  two  are  linked. 
He  does,  howevef.  admit : 

".  .  .  the  relationship  between  the  finan- 
cial circles  of  London  and  those  of  the  east- 
em  United  Sta^  .  .  .  reflects  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Influences  in  twentieth-cen- 
tury American  knd  world  history.  The  two 
ends  of  this  fngllsh-speaklng  axis  have 
sometimes  been]  called,  perhapw  facetiously, 
the  English  anA  American  Establishments. 
There  is,  howe\«r,  a  considerable  degree  of 
truth  to  the  joke,  a  truth  which  reflects  a 
very  real  power  structure  which  the  Radical 
Right  in  the  United  States  has  been  attack- 
ing for  .years  in  the  belief  that  they  are  at- 
tackin£.(he  Compaunists.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  these  jattacks  are  directed,  as  they 
so  frequently  aije,  at  'Harvard  socialism,'  or 
at  'Left-wing  newspapers'  like  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post,  or  at  foun- 
dations." 

After  describing  bow  cosmopolitan  and 
sophisticated  th»se  people  are.  the  Professor 
actually  tries  toj  rationalize  Communist  ac- 
tivity in  this  Establishment  conspiracy  as  a 
product  of  naive  \i.  Quigley  writes. 

"It  was  this  grpup  of  people,  whose  wealth 
and  Influence  sd  exceeded  their  experience 
and  understandl) ig  [sic],  who  provided  much 
of  the  frame-wcrk  of  influence  which  the 
Communist  sym]>athlzers  and  fellow  travel- 
ers took  over  ic  the  United  States  in  the 
1930"s.  It  must  bs  recognized  that  the  power 
that  these  energetic  Left-wingers  exercised 
was  never  their  own  power  or  Communist 
power  but  was  v  Itimately  the  power  of  the 
international  fimmcial  coterie,  and,  once  the 
anger  and  susplc  ens  of  the  American  people 
were  aroused,  as  they  were  by  1950,  It  was 
a  fairly  simple  matter  to  get  rid  of  the  Red 
sympathizers."   (Emphasis  added.) 

This,  of  course  raises  the  question  of  Just 
who  is  using  wlom?  It  Is  always  assumed 
that  It  Is  the  Cotnmunlsts  who  dupe  others 
into  doing  their  work.  In  most  cases  this  Is 
undoubtedly  trus;  however,  it  strains  cre- 
dulity to  believi  that  men  who  are  the 
world's  best  busiiiessmen  and  bankers,  on  the 
one  hand,  can  be  perennial  pigeons  in  dealing 
with  Communlstd  on  the  other.  Clearly  there 
are  Insiders  manipulating  both  ends  of  the 
show. 

The  Reece  Conmittee  attempted  to  In- 
vestigate this  mitter.  Norman  Dodd.  chief 
investigator  for  the  Committee,  was  told 
by  the  then-PresliIent  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
that  the  purpose  of  his  Foundation  "was  to 
so  alter  America  i  society  that  It  could  be 
comfortably  merjed  with  most  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  Dodd  wss  then  told  that  this  was 
being  done  on  "orders  from  the  White 
House."  Quigley  uays  of  the  Reece  Conmilt- 
tee's  investigation  of  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions : 

"It  soon  becane  clear  that  people  of  Im- 
mense wealth  would  be  unhappy  if  the  in- 
vestigation went  too  far  and  that  the  'most 
respected"  newspapers  in  the  country,  closely 
allied  with  these; men  of  wealth,  would  not 
get  excited  enou^  about  any  revelations  to 
make  the  publicity  worth  while,  in  terms  of 
votes  or  campalg  i  contributions.  An  inter- 
esting report  shoeing  the  Left-wing  assocla- 
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tlons  of  the  inter-locklng  nexus  of  tax-ex- 
empt foundations  was  issued  in  1954  rather 
quietly." 

Dodd  maintains  that  when  the  investi- 
gation began  probing  into  "the  so-called 
legitimate  world"  which  is  the  real  nerve 
center  of  the  Communist  movement,  the 
Investigation  was  quashed.  Rene  Wormser, 
counsel  for  the  Reece  Committee,  states  in 
his  book  Foundations:  Their  Power  And  In- 
fluence: "Mr.  [Congressman  Wayne]  Hays 
told  us  one  day  that  'the  White  House'  had 
been  in  touch  with  him  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  cooperate  to  kill  the  Committee." 
The  man  in  the  White  House  at  that  time 
was  Dwlght  Elsenhower — a  member  of  the 
C.PM.  who  named  six  members  of  the  C  J.R. 
to  bis  Cabinet,  as  well  as  naming  no  less  than 
twelve  members  of  the  C.F.R.  to  the  rank  of 
Under  Secretary. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  who  Is  using 
whorn  is  at  least  partially  answered  by 
Professor  Quigley,  who  reveals  the  following 
amazing  information  about  CJ.R. -Morgan 
manipulation  of  the  Left: 

"More  than  fifty  years  ago  the  Morgan  firm 
decided  to  Infiltrate  the  Left-wing  political 
movements  In  the  United  States.  This  was 
relatively  easy  to  do,  since  these  groups  were 
starved  for  funds  and  eager  for  a  voice  to 
reach  the  people.  Wall  Street  supplied  both. 
The  purpose  was  not  to  destroy,  dominate  or 
take  over  but  was  really  threefold:  (1)  to 
keep  Informed  about  the  thinking  of  Left- 
wing  or  liberal  groups;  (2)  to  provide  them 
with  a  mouthpiece  so  that  they  could  'blow 
off  steam,'  and  (3)  to  have  a  final  veto  on 
their  publicity,  and  possibly  on  their  actions, 
if  they  ever  went  'radical.' " 

What  Is  more  likely  is  that  these  Wall 
Streeters  financed  the  Left  because  it  was 
promoting  the  world  Superstate  sought  by 
the  Round  Table  Group.  After  all,  despite 
the  erroneous  publicity  about  "wealthy 
Rlghtwing  millionaires,"  there  has  been  no 
corresponding  financing  of  Constitutional 
Conservatives  by  these  elements. 

Quigley  cites  the  alliance  between  Wall 
Street  and  the  Left  In  creating  New  Republic 
magazine,  which  was  organized  by  a  Morgan 
associate  and  financed  by  an  heiress  to  the 
Standard  Oil  trust.  He  writes : 

"The  original  purpose  for  establishing  the 
paper  was  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  pro- 
gressive Left  and  to  guide  it  quietly  in  an 
Anglophile  direction.  This  latter  task  was  en- 
trusted to  a  young  man,  only  four  years  out 
of  Harvard  [  where  he  helped  found  the  Inter- 
collegiate Socialist  Society],  but  already  a 
member  of  the  mysterious  Round  Table 
Group,  which  has  played  a  major  role  In  di- 
recting England's  foreign  policy  since  Its 
formal  establishment  In  1901." 

The  young  man  was  Walter  Llppmann, 
described  by  Carroll  Quigley  as  the  authentic 
voice  of  the  Eastern  Establishment. 

The  New  Republic  was  founded  by  Morgan 
agent  Wlllard  Straight.  Herbert  Croly,  the 
first  Editor  of  the  magazine  and  a  naive 
"Liberal"  who  accidentally  stumbled  into 
seventy-two  officially  cited  Communist 
Fronts  or  activities,  makes  perfectly  clear  in 
his  official  biography  of  Straight  that  the 
latter  "was  in  no  sense  a  liberal  or  a  progres- 
sive, but  was.  Indeed,  a  typical  international 
banker  and  that  the  New  Republic  was  sim- 
ply a  medium  for  advancing  certain  designs 
of  such  international  bankers,  notably  to 
blunt  the  isolationism  and  anti-British  senti- 
ments. .  .    "' 

Reader's  Digest  Senior  Editor  Eugene  Ly- 
ons, in  his  book  The  Red  Decade,  exten- 
sively chronicles  the  services  done  for  Soviet 
Russia  by  the  /nsider-controlled  New  Repub- 
lic. Lyons  writes: 

"The  American  liberal  aberration  had  its 
house  organ,  "The  New  Republic,"  which  led 
all  the  rest  in  avid  and  undlscrlmlnatlng  ac- 
ceptance of  the  myth  of  Stalin's  Utopia." 
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What  did  serving  as  Stalin's  press  agent 
have  to  do  with  "advancing  certain  designs 
of  such  international  bankers?"  What  in- 
deed, unless  it  is  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  C.F.R. 's  goal  of  World  Government?  i" 

The  Round  Table  Group,  using  Morgan 
money,  has  at  the  same  time  used  both  of 
our  political  Parties  and  the  Communists  for 
its  own  piuposes.  Quigley  reveals : 

"The  associations  between  Wall  Street  and 
the  Left  .  .  are  really  survivals  of  the  asso- 
ciations between  the  Morgan  Bank  and  the 
Left.  To  Morgan  all  political  parties  were 
simply  org^mzatlons  to  be  used,  and  the  firm 
always  was  careful  to  keep  a  foot  in  all 
camps.  Morgan  himself,  Dwlght  Morrow 
(C.F.R.) ,  and  other  partners  were  allied  with 
Republicans;  Russell  C.  Leffingwell  (C.F.R.) 
was  allied  with  the  Democrats  .  .  and 
Thomas  W.  Lamont  (C.F.R.)  was  allied  with 
the  Left." 

Accordingly  to  Quigley  the  Lamont  family 
was  the  "chief  link"  between  Wall  Street  and 
the  Communists — although  Thomas  Lamont, 
Morgan's  partner,  was  active  in  Republican 
Presidential  politics.  As  Phyllis  Schlafly  noted 
in  A  Choice  Not  An  Echo,  "Among  the  most 
Influential  kingmakers  who  profess  to  be  Re- 
publicans in  the  Morgan  banking  group 
headed  by  Thomas  3.  Lamont  Jr.,  son  of  the 
Thomas  3.  Lamont  who  masterminded  Win- 
kle's nomination.  .  .  ."  The  Laments  were  also 
avid  supporters  of  Elsenhower,  and  helped 
flnance  Saturday  Review  and  the  New  York 
Post. 

Quigley  states  that  the  chief  evidence 
against  the  Lamonts  "can  be  found  in  the 
files  of  HUAC  which  show  Tom  Lamont,  his 
wife  Flora,  and  his  son  Corliss  as  sponsors 
and  financial  angels  to  almost  a  score  of  ex- 
treme Left  organizations  including  the  Com- 
munist Party  itself.  .  ,  .  During  this  whole 
period  of  over  two  decades,  Corliss  Lamont, 
with  the  full  support  of  his  parents,  was  one 
of  the  chief  figures  In  'fellow  traveler'  circles 
and  one  of  the  chief  spokesmen  for  the  Soviet 
point  of  view.  .  .  ." 

Corliss  Lamont,  a  member  of  C  J.R.-related 
groups  such  as  the  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  was  named  by  the  House  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as 
"probably  the  most  persistent  propagandist 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  found  anywhere 
in    the   United    States." 

In  The  Bolshevik  Invasion  Of  The  West, 
Louis  Budenz,  former  Editor  of  the  Commu- 
nist Daily  Worker,  turned  anti-Communist, 
writes  of  the  current  state  of  this  Wall 
Street-Moscow  axis  and  makes  the  following 
observations : 

"It  is  the  Communists  in  the  United 
States  themselves  who  continue  to  attest  to 
the  progress  of  the  Soviet  line,  reporting  con- 
tinuously improvement  of  relations  with  the 
Rockefeller-Morgan  interests  in  Wall  Street. 
Right  in  the  midst  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  we  are  informed  that  these  financial 
giants  push  forward  their  program  of  help  to 
the  Soviet  dictatorship." 

The  Worker  of  July  11,  1965.  comes  for- 
ward with  this  touching  tribute  to  the  House 
of  Morgan's  affection  for  the  Slno-Sovlet 
cause : 

"The  Ironical  result  is  that  big  business- 
men are  generally  more  progressive  than  big 
labor  leaders.  It  Is  Thomas  Gates  (C.P.R.), 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  who  advocates  reconsidera- 
tion of  our  China  policy,  not  George  Meany. 
It  is  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
wonld  explore  means  of  expanding  East- 
West  trade,  not  the  APL-CIO." 

The  Worker  of  August  30,  1964,  contained 
this  statement  from  Comrade  Victor  Perlo: 
"The  change  in  the  balance  of  world 
forces  towards  socialism  and  nationalism 
has  Impelled  the  more  sensible  and  knowl- 
edgable  of  the  Wall  Streeters  to  move  to- 
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wards    limited    accommodations    with     the 

Clearly,  the  Chicago  Tribune's  editorial  on 
the  CF.R.  of  December  9,  1960,  still  applies: 
The  members  of  the  Cotmcll  (on  Foreign 
Relations]  are  persons  of  more  than  aver- 
age influence  in  the  community.  They  have 
used  the  prestige  that  their  wealth,  their 
social  position,  and  their  education  have 
given  them  to  lead  their  country  toward 
bankruptcy  and  military  debacle.  They 
should  look  at  their  hands.  There  is  blood 
on  them— the  dried  blood  of  the  last  war 
and  the  fresh  blood  of  the  present  one  (the 
Korean  War]"  „  -  r.  . 

It   goes  without  saying  that  the  C.F.B.  s 
hands  are  now  bloody  also  with  the  gore  of 
150.000  Americans  in  Vietnam,  as  the  Coun- 
cil  has  succeeded   in   promoting   as   Ameri- 
can policy  the  shipment  of  American  aid  and 
trade  to  the  East  European  arsenal  of  the 
Vletcong  killing  our  sons  in  the  fleld. 
vn 
Today  the  C.FJl.  remains  active  In  work- 
ing towards  its  final  goal  of  a  government 
of  all  the  world— a  government  which  the 
insiders  and  their  allies  will  control.  And, 
they  don't  even  try  to  hide  it.  Study  No.  7. 
published    by   the   C.FR.   on   November   25. 
1959    openly  advocates  "building  a  new  In- 
ternational order  [which]  must  be  responsive 
to  world  aspirations  for  peace,  [and]  for  social 
and  economic  change  ...  an  International 
order  .   .   .  Including  states  labeling  them- 
selves  as   'Socialist'    [Communist]."   To   ac- 
complish this  the  C.P.R.  says  we  must  "grad- 
ually increase  the  authority  of  the  UN."  As 
part  of  this  effort,  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  advocates  secret  negotiations  with 
the  Communists  as  part  of  "disarmament'  : 

"The  U.S.  should  explore  Soviet  proposals 
for  complete  or  partial  disarmament  .  .  . 
Efforts  to  resolve  political  conflicts  with  Com- 
munist powers  should  occiir  simultaneously 
with  not  prior  to.  disarmament  negotiation. 
Negotiate  on  these  problems  perhaps  directly 
with  the  U.S.SJl.  In  secret.  ..." 

President  Kennedy  responded  by  appoint- 
ing the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  CJ.R., 
John  J.  McCloy— formerly  of  the  Rockefeller 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank— to  head  the  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency. 

The  CF.R.  in  Study  No.  7  also  advocates  a 
'more  ambitious,  longer  term,"  forelgn-ald 
program  which  would  "avoid  making  aid  con- 
tingent upon  political  commitments  to  the 
West."  In  addition,  It  recommends  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China  and  greatly  expanded  trade 
with  the  Communists  supplying  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

An  endless  Interlock  Is  maintained  by  the 
C  F  R  with  the  major  foundations,  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association,  World  Affairs  Coun- 
cil the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, Business  Advisory  Council,  Institute 
for  American  Strategy.  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Goals,  American  Assembly,  National 
Planning  Association,  and  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action.  On  the  international 
level,  the  C.P.R.  is  heavily  interlocked  with 
the  Bilderbergers,  the  English -Speaking 
Union,  the  Pilgrims  Society,  and  with  the 
parent  organization,  the  Round  Table. 

The  Council  has  completely  dominated  the 
Cabinet  and  chief  advisory  posts  of  the 
Roosevelt,  Truman.  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson  Administrations.  President 
Nixon,  a  "former "  CF.R.  member,  has  ap- 
pointed or  retained  the  following  members  of 
CJ'.R.  to  high  posts  in  his  Administration: 
Henry  A.  Kissinger.  Chief  Foreign  Policy  Ad- 
viser (a  paid  member  of  the  staff  of  C.F.R.); 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Chief  Negotiator  In 
Paris;  Charles  Yost.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  (a  paid  member  of  the  staff 
oi  CFJl.);  Arthur  Burns,  Counselor  to  the 
President:  Harlan  Cleveland,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  N.A.T.O.;  George  Ball,  Foreign  Policy 
Consultant  to  the  State  Department;  Robert 


Murphy,  special  consultant  on  International 
affairs;  Robert  F  Pederson,  Counselor  and 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
State:  Alan  Plfer,  consultant  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  educational  flnance;  Dr.  Paul  Mc- 
cracken, chief  economic  aide:  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Saigon;  General 
Andrew  J.  Goodpaster,  chief  military  policy 
advisor;  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Joseph  J. 
SUco,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Middle 
East  and  South  Asia;  Jacob  Beam,  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Soviet  Union;  and,  Gerald  Smith, 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dlsarma- 
mont  Agency. 

Administrations,  both  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, come  and  go — but  the  CF.R.  lingers 
on.  This  Is  why  the  more  things  seem  to 
change,  the  more  they  remain  the  same.  The 
fix  Is  In  at  the  top,  where  the  same  coterie 
of  Insiders,  bent  on  control  of  the  world,  runs 
the  show. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  popular  encyclopedia  on  the  C.F.R. 
and  its  satellites  remains  former  P.B.I,  agent 
Dan  Smoot's  Invisible  Government.  Much 
updating  material  and  a  Ust  of  members  for 
1966  (obtained  circultously)  can  be  found 
In  Phoebe  Courtney's  The  C.F.R.  Both  books 
are  available  for  one-dollar  each  from  Ameri- 
can Opinion  Library,  Belmont,  Massachu- 
setts 02178. 

2  Carroll  Quigley,  Tragedy  And  Hope.  A 
History  Of  The  World  In  Our  Time,  The  Mac- 
mlllan  Company,  New  York,  Colller-Mac- 
mlllan  Umlted,  London,  1966.  "niough  the 
voliune  is  nearly  1.350  pages  long,  it  is  must 
reading  for  the  student  of  political  con- 
spiracy in  our  time. 

»See  Rose  Martin,  Fabian  Freeway.  West- 
em  Islands,  1966. 

•Let  me  emphasize  here  that  the  matter 
of  the  machinations  of  international  finan- 
ciers  is   an    area    in    which   misinformation 
abounds.   There   is   much   Uterature   in    the 
fleld  which  contains  dubious  or  totally  false 
data   and   simply    Idiotic    economic    theory. 
Many    authors    writing    in    this    area    have 
drawn  vast  conclusions  on  the  most  doubtful 
sort  of  "evidence."  We  recommend  that  read- 
ers   venturing    Into    this    fleld    maintain    a 
healthy    skepticism    concerning    any    work 
which   does   not   cite   thoroughly   reputable 
sources   (and  that  even  then  care  be  taken 
against   contextual   fraud).   This    is    a   fleld 
from   which   those   seeking   to   become   stu- 
dents of  the  Communist  Conspiracy  can  find 
themselves  rocketed  hopelessly  Into  orbit— 
for  all  practical  purposes  effectively  removed 
from  the  struggle  against  the  Conununlsts. 
t  Quigley's  attitude  toward  this  conspiracy 
and  his  sources  of  information  are  revealed 
in  the  following  statement:  "I  know  of  the 
operations  of  this   network  because  I  have 
studied   it   for   twenty   years    and   was   per- 
mitted for  two  years,  in  the  early  1960's.  to 
examine  its  papers  and  secret  records.  I  have 
no  aversion  to  it  or  to  most  of  its  aims  and 
have,  for  much  of  my  life,  been  close  to  it 
and  to  many  of  its  instruments.  I  have  ob- 
jected, both  in  the  past  and  recently,  to  a 
few  of  its  policies.  .  .  .  but  in  general  my 
chief  difference  of  opinion  is  that  It  wishes 
to  remain  unknown,  and  I  believe  its  role  in 
history  is  significant  enough  to  be  known. 

f^  House  was  described  by  a  friend  of 
twenty-five  years'  standing  as  "highly  radi- 
cal, more  than  liberal,  in  the  poUtlcal-social 

"Edited  by  Charles  Seymour,  The  Inti- 
mate Papers  Of  Colonel  House,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  1926,  pp.  152-159. 
7  Although  partially  thwarted  by  the  loss  of 
Wilson  to  illness.  House  succeeded  in  1932 
with  F.DJR.,  who  went  straight  from  the 
Chicago  convention  to  huddle  with  the 
"Colonel"  at  the  latter's  Massachusetts  home. 
In  1938,  House  told  his  biographer  Charles 
Seymour:  "During  the  last  fifteen  years  I 
have  been  close  to  the  center  of  things,  al- 
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though  few  people  suspect  it.  No  important 
foreigner  has  come  to  America  without  Ulk- 
ing  to  me.  I  was  close  to  the  movement  that 
nominated  Roosevelt.  ...  He  has  given  me 
free  hand  In  advising  (Secretary  of  State 
Cordell]  Hull.  All  the  Ambassadors  have 
reported  to  me  frequently." 

•  The  fact  that  a  powerful  C.F.R.  contin- 
gent was  moved  Into  the  State  Department 
in  1939  Is  verified  In  the  C.P.R.'s  booklet,  A 
Record  Of  Twenty  Years,  1921-1947,  which 
says  of  the  financing  for  the  takeover:  "The 
program  here  described  was  largely  financed 
by  generous  annual  renewals  of  the  initial 
grant  of  funds  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion late  in  1939.  In  addition,  an  annual 
grant  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  the  work." 

tC.F.R.  Secretaries  of  State  include  Henry 
Stlmson,  Edward  Stettinlus,  George  Marshall, 
Dean  Acheson,  John  Poster  Dulles,  Christian 
Herter,  and  Dean  Rusk. 

'  It  Is  less  than  coincidence  that  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations  now  advocates 
recognition  of  Red  China  '"to  pull  China  back 
Into  the  family  of  nations."  (See  Richard 
Nixon's  "Asia  After  Vietnam"  in  the  October 
1967  issue  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions' official  magazine.  Foreign  Affairs.) 

0  Straight  subsequently  launched  the  mag- 
azine United  Nations  World. 

'"  The  New  Republic  has  been  enormously 
influential  among  American  "Liberals  "  who 
do  not  realize  they  are  tools  being  used  for 
ulterior  purposes.  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  says 
he  began  National  Review  to  serve  as  a  Right- 
wing  New  Republic,  but  has  succeeded  only 
in  producing  the  world's  most  effective  cure 
for  insomnia  while  attacking  antl-Commu- 
nlst  activists.  In  fact,  the  editors  of  New  Re- 
public and  National  Review  have  arranged  a 
deal  whereby  one  may  now  receive  both  mag- 
azines at  the  same  time  for  a  reduced  pack- 
age rate. 

Mr.  Buckley,  whose  TV  program  is  carried 
over  CP.R.-controUed  stations,  and  whose 
column  appears  in  such  C  J'.R.  organs  as  the 
New  York  Post  (owned  by  Jacob  Schlff's 
granddaughter,  Dorothy),  never  mentions 
the  CF.R.  In  his  syndicated  column  shortly 
after  the  election  of  Richard  Nixon,  Buckley 
went  so  far  as  to  give  his  seal  of  approval  to 
the  appointment  of  Nelson  Rockefeller 
(CF.R.)  as  Secretary  of  State— calling  the 
man  who  along  with  partner  Cyrus  Eaton 
controls  American  trade  wtlh  the  Red  bloc, 
an  "antl-Conununist."  Mr.  Buckley  pretends 
the  enemy  Is  simply  "Liberal"  philosophy  and 
ideology.  He  has  become  the  Liberal  Estab- 
llshmenfs  "ly)use  conservative, '"  a  "respect- 
able and  responsible"  adversary,— one  who 
never  ever  whispers  about  conspiracy. 


FRANCE     REAFFIRMS     TIES     WITH 
ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Michel 
Debre,  the  able  French  Foreign  Minister, 
in  a  speech  prepared  for  the  National 
Press  Club  on  April  9,  1969,  reaffirmed 
France's  ties  with  the  Atlantic  alliance. 
He  took  the  occasion  to  remind  his  audi- 
ence that  his  "presence  in  Washington 
for  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  treaty 
is  proof  to  the  contrary"  that  the  At- 
lantic alliance  has  lost  its  raison  d'etre 
for  France. 

In  extemporaneous  remarks  after  the 
question  and  answer  period,  the  Foreign 
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Minister  recalled  for  his  audience  the 
advice  given  (to  Louis  XVI  during  the 
American  Reilolution  by  one  of  France's 
greatest  Foreign  Ministers,  Vergennes, 
"Support  th«  American  insurgents." 
Debre  concluded  by  saying  that  while 
the  American^  are  no  longer  insurgents, 
the  friendship  between  this  country  and 
his  Is  fundamental  to  world  peace  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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security. 

Mr.  Speaker!  I  Insert  excerpts  from  the 
text  of  the  spiiech  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

Michel     Debre,     French 
Attairs  Minister 


Statement     bi 
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European     nations     must 
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evolution,  which  In  the  beat  hypotheses  will 
be  slow,  must  not  be  forced.  In  the  meantime, 
any  artlflclal  mechanism,  that  Is,  any  au- 
thority or  organism  which  without  leglU- 
mate  bases  seeks  to  impose  fundamental 
orientation  Independently  of  national  ac- 
ceptance, creates  a  risk  of  rebellion,  that  Is, 
It  delays  union. 

A  will  to  independence 
One  of  the  elements  that  may  bring  about 
the  birth  of  a  European  sentiment  Is  the  will 
to  Independence.  People  readily  distort  In- 
dependence by  likening  It  to  hoetlUty.  •  •  • 
Look  at  the  Common  Market.  It  repre- 
sented and  still  represents  a  great  adven- 
ture for  Prance — a  real  economic  upheaval 
after  generations  of  protectionism.  •  •  •  we 
ar«  determined  to  complete  Its  organization, 
and  the  French  Government,  moreover,  has 
proposed  various  measures  which  aim  at 
reinforcing  the  Common  Market.  We  have 
even  gone  further,  and  we  proposed,  already 
a  few  years  ago,  to  draw  up  between  the  Six 
a  form  of  organized  political  cooperation 
which  would  have  constituted  the  starting 
point  of  a  European  will  and  would  have 
made  It  possible  for  Europe  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  In  settling  the  conflicts  that 
are  tearing  our  planet  apart. 

We  would  like  to  go  further  and  draw  up, 
as  regards  energy,  industrial  Investments 
and  finances,  a  coordinated  policy  of  states 
to  set  up  the  bases  of  a  strong  economy, 
capable  through  Its  research  and  develop- 
ment capacity  of  being  one  of  the  very  great 
elements   of   International    competition. 

We  have  not  been  followed.  However,  I 
dare  say  that  we  were  right.  As  we  are  right. 
It  seems  to  me,  about  enlarging  the  Com- 
munltlee.  As  you  know,  we  disagree  with  ovir 
partners  on  this  point,  for  there  are  really 
two  different  phUosophles  In  opposition.  On 
one  hand,  there  are  those  who  want  to  en- 
large the  Community  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, without  really  knowing  where  It  will 
lead  us.  without  even  accepting  to  study  con- 
cretely what  would  happen  to  the  Commu- 
nity under  the  Impact  of  those  successive 
enlsu-gements.  and  who  are  resigned  to  the 
spontaneous  but,  I  repeat,  the  unpredictable 
evolution  that  will  be  born  from  that  en- 
largement. Whereas  we,  for  our  part.  Intend 
to  define  beforehand  among  us  Six  the  goals 
that  we  must  safeguard,  and  among  which 
we  consider  cohesion  of  thought  and  action 
and  a  truly  European  spirit  of  the  undertak- 
ing to  have  priority. 

The  enlargement  will  probably  come  about 
one  day,  very  difficult  though  it  may  be  to 
fix  a  date,  for  It  depends  on  many  factors, 
some  of  which  are  outside  of  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Common  market.  But  enlarge- 
ment brings  about  so  many  unknown  factors, 
notably  as  far  as  the  political  future  is  con- 
cerned, that  there  would  be,  In  our  view,  a 
very  serious  danger  In  not  studying  before- 
hand, carefully  and  sincerely,  the  goals  and 
the  means. 

I  repeat.  In  wanting  to  preserve  that  Inde- 
pendent position  of  Europe,  we  do  not  at  all 
mean    to   set  ourselves   against   the   United 
States,    as    some    simplistic    Interpretations 
have  sometimes  sought  to  Imply,  and  the  re- 
cent conversaUons  between  President  Nixon 
and  General  de  Gaulle  showed  us,  moreover, 
that  no  ambiguity  on  this  subject  remained 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  new  climate 
of    trust    which    has    been    established    In 
French-American  relations,  and  about  which 
the     French     Government     Is     particularly 
pleased,  comes.  It  seems  to  me,  from  a  more 
accurate  evaluation  of  French  policy's  Euro- 
pean goals,  which  President  Nixon  analyzed 
perfectly  In  his  press  conference  of  March  5. 
I  shall  recall  to  you  some  of  his  state- 
ments : 

"General  de  Gaulle  believes  that  Europe 
should  have  an  Independent  position  In  Its 
own  right,  and  frankly  I  believe  that,  too  " 


"The  world  will  be  a  much  safer  place  and 
from  our  standpoint,  a  much  healthier  olace' 
economically,  militarily  and  politically  jf 
there  was  a  strong  European  Community  to 
be  a  balance  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  rather  than  to  have  this 
polarization  of  forces  In  one  part  of  the  woriri 
and  another.  ' 

WESTERN    AND    EASTERN    EUROPE 

In  the  field  of  relations  between  the  East 
and  West,  we  hope  for  a  radical  change  •  •  • 

The  evolution  that  we  are  witnessing  at  the 
present  time  is  going  in  that  dlrecUon  We 
ourselves  have  been  developing  our  contacts 
with  the  USSR  for  several  years,  and  with  the 
Central  and  Eastern  European  countries  with 
which  we  have  many  affinities  and  common 
memories,  and  which  very  eagerly  desire  an 
intenslflcaUon  of  their  contacts  with  the 
West,  and  with  Prance  In  particular  Other 
Western  European  countries  have  done  the 
same  thing.  As  far  as  your  Government  is 
concerned,  for  a  long  time  It  has  been  en- 
gaging in  significant  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Government  and  It  Intends  to  per- 
severe on  that  path.  We  are  satisfied  with  the 
perspectives  that  can  thus  be  opened  for  an 
improvement  of  your  relations  with  the 
USSR,  an  Improvement  which  would  contrib- 
ute, in  an  Important  way— I  am  convinced 
of  it — to  the  general  progress  of  detente 


Certainly,  this  road  is  pitted'  with  ob- 
stacles,  as  we  saw  last  summer.  We  wit- 
nessed at  that  time  a  violent  reaction  of  the 
USSR  to  certain  consequences  of  the 
detente,  which  seemed  to  us  In  the  logic  of 
an  evolution  desirable  and  realistic,  but 
which  In  the  present  circumstances  the  Rus- 
sians considered  dangerous. 

Despite  this  reaction,  which  we  condemned 
and  which  we  continue  to  deplore  as  long  as 
It  Is  manifested,  we  believe  that  the  evolu- 
tion which  began  to  appear  so  clearly  in 
Europe  will  necessarily  continue.  For,  it  re- 
sponds to  the  action  of  Invincible  forces 
And,  If  our  faith  in  the  detente  remains  it 
Is  because  we  have  the  conviction  that  this 
evolution  Is  in  the  Interest  of  all. 

Is  this  to  say  that.  In  our  eyes,  the  Atlantic 
alliance,  born  out  of  the  cold  war,  has  lost  its 
rowon  d'etre?  My  presence  In  Washington, 
for  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  treaty 
is  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Between  the  two  shores  of  the  North  At- 
lantic there  exists  a  profound  affinity,  as  the 
men  and  the  women,  for  the  Immense  major- 
ity, have  the  same  past  and  share  the  same 
faith.  Prom  the  two  shores  of  the  ocean 
springs  the  same  ambition — that  of  par- 
ticipating In  worid  peace  by  the  combined 
weight  of  our  Influence  and  of  progress, 
notably  through  cooperation  from  which  we 
can  have  so  many  other  peoples,  our  broth- 
ers, benefit.  Finally,  history  teaches  us  that 
peace  Is  never  Insured  forever.  Tragedies  can 
occur,  which  will  require  our  solidarity. 

Certainly,  we  exclude  Integration,  and  this 
refusal   Is   decisive.    Integration   Is   not  the 
consequence   of   the   alliance.   To    the  con- 
trary, among  certain  partners  it  risks  weak- 
ening the  alliance.  Prance  Intends  to  keep 
conunand  of  her  defense,  as  she  Intends  to 
keep  control  of  her  policy.  This  Is  a  funda- 
mental   requirement.    It    represents    for    a 
country  such  as  ours  a  rule  all  the  more  es- 
sential In  that,  with  time,  the  Importance  of 
the  commitments  of  each  may  be  subject  to 
change.  But  we  know  so  much  better  and 
more  than  anyone  else  the  Imperatives  that. 
In  case  of  extreme  danger,  solidarity  Imposes, 
that  the  Americans  and  the  French  can  flat- 
ter    themselves     for     never     having     been, 
throughout  the  wars  of  the  past,  in  opposing 
camps.  This  is  a  tradition  higher  than  the 
treaties.  It  is  dear  to  us,  to  us  French;  we 
Intend  to  hand  It  down  to  our  children,  as 
a  guarantee  of  peace  and  friendship,  based 
on  a  shared  feeling  of  the  price  of  liberty. 


April  15,  1969 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfai/,  April  15,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  has  not  given  its  the  spirit  of  fear; 
but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind. — n  Timothy  1:  7, 

Most  gracious  and  loving  God,  the 
strength  of  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Thee 
and  the  light  of  those  who  walk  in  Thy 
way,  make  us  truly  conscious  of  Thy 
presence  as  we  enter  this  new  day  fresh 
from  Thy  hand.  Grant  that  in  the  stress 
and  strain  of  these  troubled  times  we  may 
never  lose  heart  or  hope. 

We  pray  that  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  and  all  the  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  may  be  abun- 
dantly blessed  with  the  strengthening 
presence  of  Thy  spirit  as  they  labor 
earnestly  for  good  will  in  our  Nation, 
for  peace  in  our  world,  and  for  the  good 
of  all  mankind. 

In  all  our  endeavors  pn  behalf  of  our 
country  may  we  be  ever  mindful  that  our 
highest  resources  are  spiritual,  and  upon 
the  fotmdation  of  justice,  righteousness, 
and  good  will  may  we  build  our  life  as  a 
nation,  and  seek  to  build  our  lives  to- 
gether on  this  planet. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPERS  NEED 
PROTECTION 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March, 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  an  antitrust 
judgment  against  two  Tucson,  Ariz., 
newspapers  because  they  had  combined 
their  advertising  and  circulation  depart- 
ments. Involved  in  this  case  were  a  morn- 
ing and  an  evening  paper  who  in  1940 
had  merged  their  production,  circulation, 
business,  and  advertising  functions.  Some 
44  daily  newspapers  in  22  cities  may  be 
effected  by  this  decision,  I  understand, 
because  they  are  operating  under  similar 
arrangements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
importance  of  preserving  independent 
competitive  editorial  viewpoints  in  a 
community.  The  question  is,  Can  such 
competing  editorial  ^-oices  be  preserved  -n 
some  communities  unless  economies  in 
printing  costs,  advertising  solicitation, 
and  subscription  sales  are  effected? 

Also,  as  a  onetime  operator  of  a  print- 
ing plant,  it  is  obvious  to  me  the  substan- 
tial savings  to  advertisers  that  can  be 
obtained  by  joint  publication  arrange- 
ments. These  newspaper  presses  often 
cost  substantially  in  excess  of  a  million 
dollars.  To  run  a  press  two  shifts  instead 
of  one  thereby  reduces  depreciation  by 
half  and  an  advertising  contract  for  ad- 
vertising space  in  two  newspapers  could 
offer  substantial  discounts  to  retailers 
and  other  advertisers. 

And,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see 


that  competition  is  thereby  lessened. 
Rather,  to  me,  the  public  benefits  by  re- 
duced danger  of  business  failure  and 
lower  costs.  In  this  regard,  I  Eim  hopeful 
Congress  will  speedily  enact  legislation 
to  permit  joint  business  operations  under 
exemption  from  antitrust  laws.  Such  a 
bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  last  year, 
but  adjournment  prevented  further  con- 
sideration of  the  full  Judiotftry  Commit- 
tee. ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  Members  are 
cosponsoring  similar  legislation  in  the 
House.  Passage  of  such  a  law  is  in  the 
public  interest.  Congress  must  protect 
the  press  so  that  the  press  can  protect 
the  public. 


NAME  MOON  LANDING  SITE  "POINT 
EISENHOWER" 

(Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
present  plans,  a  journey  across  4  billion 
years  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles 
will  be  completed  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
July  20,  1969.  At  some  spot  in  Mare 
Tranquilitatls.  the  Sea  of  Tranquility,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  moon's  face,  an 
American  astronaut  will  become  the  first 
human  being  to  set  foot  on  earth's  lone 
satellite. 

It  will  be  the  most  dramatic  and 
breathtaking  step  in  the  long  history  of 
exploration.  In  the  future  still  to  come, 
when  man  shall  reach  the  stars,  he  will 
look  back  to  this  spot  on  the  moon  and 
say  "It  started  here." 

The  proper  name  for  this  site  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  name  should  be 
indisputably  American,  in  that  it  would 
reflect  part,  parcel,  and  essence  of  the 
best  our  Republic  has  produced.  It  must 
be  a  reflection  of  strength,  without  ag- 
gression ;  courage,  without  bluster ;  hope, 
without  fear ;  and  it  must  be  symbolic  of 
that  faith  in  the  unfathomable  which 
leads  man  to  supremacy  over  the  un- 
known and  the  uncharted. 

So,  we  seek  a  fitting  name  for  this 
landing  site  at  the  same  time  we  also 
seek  an  appropriate  and  truly  enduring 
memorial  to  one  of  the  finest  sons  of  our 
American  Republic.  I  am  writing  to  the 
Director  of  NASA  urging  that  this  site 
be  named  "Point  Elsenhower"  and  I  am 
also  introducing  a  sense-of -Congress  res- 
olution to  that  effect. 

Let  us  by  this  step  insure  perpetuation 
of  his  memory  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
earth,  his  home.  Let  the  name  of  that 
great  American  whose  highest  goal,  and 
proudest  attainment,  was  peace,  be  the 
first  to  mark  the  road  through  the 
universe. 


ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  today 
we  received  the  distressing  news  that  the 
North  Koreans  had  shot  down  an  Ameri- 
can reconnaissance  aircraft  that  was  fly- 
ing well  beyond  North  Korea's  territorial 
limits.  It  is  my  understanding  that  search 
operations  are  underway  for  survivors 
among  the  31  persons  who  were  reported 
to  be  aboard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  no  isolated  in- 
cident. It  is  part  of  a  deliberate  cam- 
paign of  harassment  against  the  United 
States  and  its  South  Korean  allies,  which 
has  included  the  Blue  House  raid  and  the 
infamous  seizure  of  the  Pueblo.  We  must 
protect  our  men  when  we  send  them  on 
dangerous  missions  that  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  security  of  our  country. 
This  criminal  act  by  the  North  Koreans 
calls  for  a  prompt  and  appropriate 
response.  We  must  make  it  crystal  clear 
to  the  North  Koreans — through  a  re- 
sponse that  they  understand — that  their 
provocations  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 


NORTH  KOREA  CONTINUING  DELIB- 
ERATE CAMPAIGN  OF  HARASS- 
MENT 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  ON  APRIL  17 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  on  April  17. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


CLAIM  OF  JOHN  T.  KNIGHT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1507) 
conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  John 
T.  Knight. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  1607 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations  per- 
taining to  suits  against  the  United  States, 
or  any  lapse  of  time,  or  bars  of  laches.  Juris- 
diction is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  any  claim  of 
John  T.  Knight,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
arising  out  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  disability  retirement  pay  for  a  dis- 
ability allegedly  incurred  or  aggravated  while 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  that  claim  may  be  In- 
stituted at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  in- 
ference of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
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Act.  proceedings!  for  the  determination  of 
that  claim,  and  Review  and  payment  of  any 
Judgment  or  Judtoenta  on  that  claim  shall 
be  had  In  the  s^me  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  claims  over  wjhlch  that  court  has  Juris- 
diction under  section  1491  of  tlUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Co«e. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


April  15,  1969 


April  15,  1969 
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MUTUAL    BEKEFIT    FOUNDATION 

The  Clerk  cated  the  bill  (HM.  2214) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Foun- 
dation. I 

Mr.  DUNCAI*.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  content  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tljie  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  pbjectlon. 


"HENRt'    E.    DOOLEY 


The  Clerk  caljed 
for  the  relief  of 

There  being 
read  the  bill,  as 


2940) 


the  biU  (H.R. 
]  lenry  E.  Dooley. 
no  objection,  the  Clerk 
lollows: 


!•» 


Cong  '6 


Be  it  enacted  _ 
of  Representative i 
America    in    Cor 
Secretary  of  the 
directed   to  pay, 
Treasury  not  otherwise 
Henry  E.  Dooley 
Chester  Center 
$394.49.    In    full 
against  the  United 
of    the    cost    of 
vately  owned  au    . 
tenant  (Junior  grail 
ed   SUtes   Navy, 
fornla,  to  M 
said  Henry  E.  Dooley 
automobile  at  his 
ceplt  of  official  _ 
missing  In  action 
amount  approprlat  »d 
or   delivered   to   oi' 
or  attorney  on 
In  connection  with 

shall  be  unlawful, _, 

trary  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of       ' 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
thereof  shall   be 
ceedlng  $1,000. 


f -om 

Manchei  iter 


1:1 


The  bill  was 
and  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed 
consider  was  laid 


CLAIM  OP 

The  Clerk  called 
conferring 
Court  of  Claims 
render  judgment 
mon  S.  Levadi. 

There   being 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 


Be  it  enacted   bj 
of  Representatives 
America   in  Congress 
withstanding  any 
talnlng  to  suits 
any  lapse  of  time 
prior  Judgment  of 


aga;nst 


R.  2940 

the  Senate  and  House 
of  the   United  States  of 
■^   assembled,   That    the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
(lut   of  any  money  In   the 
erwlse  appropriated,  to  Mr. 
^lount  View  Terrace,  Man- 
V*rmont  05255,  the  sum  of 
satisfaction    of    his    claim 
States  for  reimbursement 
ti  ansportation   of    the    prt- 
t<^moblle  of  his  son,  Lleu- 
e)  James  E.  Dooley,  Unlt- 
San  Francisco,   Call- 
Center,  Vermont,  the 
having  transported  such 
3wn  expense  upon  the  re- 
no((lflcatlon  that  his  son  was 
Vietnam.  No  part  of  the 
I  In  the  Act  shall  be  paid 
received    by    any    agent 
account  of  services  rendered 
this  claim,  and  the  same 
any  contract  to  the  con- 
.  Any  person  violating 
his  Act  shall  be  deemed 
and  upon  conviction 
In  any  sum   not  ex- 


flied 


o  dered  to  be  engrossed 
'  ^ime,  was  read  the  third 
and  a  motion  to  re- 
on  the  table. 


SqLOMON  S.  LEVADI 

the  bill  (H.R.  3213) 

upon   the   U.S. 

hear,  determine,  and 

upon  the  claim  of  Solo- 


juris<  iction 

tD 


Claims,  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  Court,  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  any  claim  of  Solo- 
mon S.  Levadi  arising  out  of  his  service  with 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  from  the 
years  1942  to  1946. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  such  claim  may  be  In- 
stituted at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  In- 
ference of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  here- 
in, proceedings  for  the  determination  of  such 
claim,  and  review  and  payment  of  any  Judg- 
ment or  Judgments  thereon  shall  be  had  In 
the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  such  court  has  Jurisdiction  under 
section  1491  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


no  objection,  the  Clerk 


HR 


.3213 

the  Senate  and  House 

of  the  United  States  of 

assembled.  That,  not- 

of  limitations  per- 

the  United  States,  or 

)r  bars  of  laches  or  any 

United  States  Court  of 


s(  atute 


tl.e 


FRANK  KLEINERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3377) 
for  the  relief  of  Prank  Kleinerman. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE   OP   PIERRE   SAMUEL 
DU   PONT   DARDEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3348) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Pierre 
Samuel  du  Pont  E>arden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.    3348 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  period  of  limitations  or 
lapse  of  time,  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of 
overpayment  of  Federal  Income  taxes  made 
by  the  late  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  Darden  for 
the  taxable  year  1959  may  be  filed  by  his  ad- 
ministrator at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Sections 
6511  and  6514  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  shall  not  apply  to  the  credit  or  re- 
fund of  any  overpayment  of  tax  with  respect 
to  which  a  claim  is  filed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
within  such  one-year  period. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEDRO   IRIZARRY   GUIDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5000) 
for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Irizarry  Guido. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  P.  ELGIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6585) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  p 
Elgin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  6585 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Elgin.  Post  Office  Box  7263, 
Hays  Park  Station,  Spokane.  Washington 
99207,  the  sum  of  $317.40  In  full  satisfaction 
of  their  claim  against  the  United  States  for 
reimbursement  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
of  the  privately  owned  automobile  of  their 
son,  Robert  G.  Elgin,  deceased,  E-5,  Regular 
Army,  from  PayettevUle,  North  Carolina,  to 
Santa  Clara.  California,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elgin 
having  transported  such  automobile  at  their 
own  expense  upon  receipt  of  official  notifica- 
tion that  their  son  was  killed  In  action  in 
Vietnam  on  April  4.  1968.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shal  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NOEL  S.  MARSTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6378) 
for  the  relief  of  Noel  S.  Marston. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REDDICK  B.  STILL,  JR.,  AND 
RICHARD   CARPENTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6400) 
for  the  relief  of  Reddick  B.  StUl,  Jr..  and 
Richard  Carpenter. 


ELISABETA  HORWATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2464) 
for  the  relief  of  Elisabeta  Horwath. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2464 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Elisabeta  Horwath  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  pajrment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  of- 
ficer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  total 
number  of  Immigrant  visas,  and  conditional 
entries  which  are  made  available  to  natives 


of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section  203 
(a)    of    the    Immigration    and    Nationality 

Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders, and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
in  the  case  of  Elisabeta  Horwath.  From  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  said  Elisabeta  Horwath  shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  dei>ortatlon  by  reason  of  the 
same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANNA  DEL  BAGLTVO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4546) 
for  the  relief  of  Anna  Del  Bagllvo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4546  , 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Anna  Del  Bagllvo  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders 
and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  ar- 
rest, and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  in  the 
case  of  Anna  Del  Bagllvo.  Prom  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
said  Anna  Del  Bagllvo  shall  not  again  be 
subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  issued. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  all  of  lines  3,  4,  5,  6. 
7,  8,  9,  10,  and  the  following  language  on 
line  11:  "quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available:  Provided,  That  any 
fee  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  Act  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
up>on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Aranka  Mllnko.  Prom  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
tlie  said  Mrs.  Aranka  Mllnko  shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the 
same  facts  up>on  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TERESINA  PARA 


MRS.   ARANKA  MUNKO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6366) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Aranka  Mlinko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  6366 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Aranka  Mllnko  shall  be  held  and 


GIUSEPPE  DE  STEPANO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6670) 
for  the  relief  of   Teresina  Para. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

KJEt.  6670 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Teresina  Para  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  ujjon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  of- 
ficer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  and  conditional 
entries  which  are  made  available  to  natives 
of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section  203 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
In  the  case  of  Teresina  Para.  Prom  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
said  Teresina  Para  shall  not  again  be  sub- 
ject to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants, 
and  orders  have  Issued. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
£ind  read  a  third  time,  was  reswl  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  an  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6931) 
for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  De  Stefano. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  6931 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Giusepjje  De  Stefano  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
In  the  case  of  Giuseppe  De  Stefano.  Prom 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  said  Giuseppe  De  Stefano  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of 
the  same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROMEO  DE  LA  TORRE  SANANO  AND 
HIS  SISTER,  JULIETA  DE  LA 
TORRE  SANANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1632) 
for  the  relief  of  Romeo  de  la  Torre 
Sanano  and  his  sister,  Julieta  de  la  Torre 
Sanano. 

There  being  no  obligation,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  f  olows : 

HJl.  1632 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Romeo  de  la  Torre  Sanano  and 
his  sister,  Julieta  de  la  Torre  Sanano,  may 
be  classified  as  eligible  orphans  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  that 
Act,  uFKjn  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  their 
behalf  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Andres  S.  Sanano, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  205(b)  of  that  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  after  the  words  "may  be 
classified  as",  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
the  bin  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "children  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval 
of  petitions  filed  in  their  behalf  by  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Andres  S.  Sanano,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act:  Provided,  that  the  natural  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  beneficiaries  shall  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  relatlonbhlp,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act." 
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The  committer  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  brdered  to  be  engrossed 
find  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LOURDISS  M.  ARRANT 


The  Clerk  called 
for  the  relief  of 

There  being 
read  the  bill,  as 


the  bill  (H.R.  20005) 
Lourdes  M.  Arrant. 
10  objection,  the  Clerk 
1  oUows : 


i.R.  2005 


b, 


Be  it  enacted 
Representatives  of 
ica  in  Congress 
ministration   ot 
tlonallty    Act, 
classified  as  a  ch(ld 
section  101(b)  (1) 
proval  of  a  petlt^ 
Staff   Sergeant 
citizens   ot  the 
se«tion  ^204  of 


the  Senate  and  House  of 
the  United  States  of  Amer- 
aksembled.  That,  In  the  ad- 
the   Immigration   and   Na- 
il.   Arrant   may    be 
within  the  meaning  of 
(P)   of  the  Act,  up>on  ap- 
n  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Mrs.   Robert  B.   Arrant, 
Ulnlted   States,  pursuant   to 
Act. 


Loordes 


and 


th> 
folio  wing  committee  amend - 


With"!He 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line 
and  insert  In  Ueu 
Provided,  That  th< 
of  the  beneficiary 
relationship,  be 
or  status"  under 
tlonallty  Act." 

The  committed  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was 
and  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed 
sider  was  laid  on 


a,  strike  out  the  word  "Act." 

.hereof  the  following  "Act: 

natural  brothers  or  sisters 

»hall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 

ac:orded  any  right,  privilege, 

I. he  Immigration  and   Na- 


(irdered  to  be  engrossed 
time,  was  read  the  third 
and  a  motion  to  recon- 
;he  table. 


WILLIAM 


The  Clerk  callled 
for  the  relief  of 

There  being 
read  the  bill  as 


Be  it  enacted 
of  Representatives 
America  in  Congreis 
admliUstratlon  of 
tlonallty  Act 
classified  as  a  chl|d 
section  101(b)  (D 
proval  of  a  petition 
Captain  and  Mrs 
of  the  United  States 
of  the  Act.  Section 
and  Nationality 
of  petitions  which 
Inapplicable  In  thii> 


Will  lam 


(P) 


Act, 


On  page  1,  line  8 
suant  to  section 
word  "Act."  and 
following:  "Act: 
brothers  or  sisters 
not.  by  virtue  of 
corded  any  right, 
the  Immigration 


JOHN  MOHER 


the  bill  (HJR.  2218) 
T^illiam  John  Moher. 

objection,  the  Clerk 
fbllows : 


E  R.  2218 


the   Senate  and  House 

of  the   United  States  of 

assembled,  That,  in  the 

ihe  Immigration  and  Na- 

John  Moher  may  be 

within  the  meaning  of 

)    of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 

flled  in  his  behalf  by 

'lliomas  A.  Moher,  citizens 

pursuant  to  section  204 

!04(c)  of  the  Immigration 

relating  to  the  number 

nay  be  approved,  shall  be 

case. 


With  the  follov^ing  committee  amend- 
ment: 


after  the  language  "pur- 

2^  of  the"  strike  out  the 

Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

Provided,  That  the  natural 

of  the  beneficiary  shall 

iiuch  relationship,  be  ac- 

jirivilege,  or  status  under 

Nationality  Act." 


ajid 

The  committee  p.mendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tihe  table. 


ADELA  DURDA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2336) 
for  the  relief  of  Aqela  IXirda. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  2336 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  303(a)  (X)  and  204  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Adela 
Ourda  shall  be  held  and- considered  to  be  the 
natural-bom  alien  daughter  of  Vincent  and 
Jane  Kaczmarskl,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  words  "natural 
parents*'  Insert  the  language  "or  brothers  or 
sisters". 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"parentage"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "relationship". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adela  Kacz- 
marskl." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


JOHN  VINCENT  AMIRAULT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2552) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Vincent  Amirault. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEE.  IN  SOOK 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3040) 
for  the  relief  of  Lee,  In  Sook. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3040 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Lee.  In  Sook  may  be  classified 
as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Aqt,  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by  Jack  Ray- 
mond Witt  and  Irene  Joyce  Witt,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"Act."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural  broth- 
ers or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Section  204(c)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  re- 
lating to  the  number  of  petitions  which  may 
be  approved,  shall  be  inapplicable  in  this 
case." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thiid 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


YUKA  AWAMURA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5067) 
for  the  relief  of  Yuka  Awamura. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  5067 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended,  Yuka  Awamura 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  that  Act,  and 
a  petition  may  be  filed  in  her  behalf  by  Mrs, 
Edith  Pukunaga,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act: 
Provided,  That  no  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  supEwrt  of  H.R.  5067,  a  private  bill 
which  would  facilitate  the  admission  into 
the  United  States  of  the  prospective 
adoptive  child  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Yuka  Awamura.  the  beneflciai-y 
is  a  female  2-year-old  native  and  citi- 
zen of  Japan.  Mrs.  Edith  Fukunaga,  the 
adoptive  mother,  was  bom  in  Hawaii, 
and  is  now  47  years  of  age.  She  has  been 
a  widow  since  1959,  but  for  a  period  of 
2  or  3  years  prior  to  her  husband's  death 
the  couple,  being  childless,  had  taken 
active  steps  to  adopt  a  child  from  Japan. 

The  beneficiary  was  born  out  of  wed- 
lock. The  alleged  father,  who  was  mar- 
ried since  before  the  child's  birth,  has 
never  admitted  paternity,  and  the  nat- 
ural mother  abandoned  the  child  at 
birth.  The  natural  mother  reportedly 
married  when  the  beneficiary  was  about 
16  months  old.  and  now  lives  at  some 
distance  from  Hiroshima,  Japan,  where 
the  child  is  temporarily  living  with  the 
retired  director  of  a  social  welfare  orga- 
nization and  his  wife.  The  adoptive 
mother  first  saw  the  child  in  an  orphan- 
age in  Hiroshima  and  immediately  took 
appropriate  steps  to  adopt  the  child. 
The  natural  mother  has  released  the 
child  for  emigration  and  adoption. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
where  the  adoption  proceedings  will  be 
instituted,  a  widow,  if  otherwise  quali- 
fied, is  eligible  to  be  an  adoptive  parent; 

Mrs.  F\ikunaga,  the  adoptive  mother, 
is  financially  able  to  give  the  child  a 
good  home  and  a  good  education.  She 
earns  approximately  $9,000  per  annum 
as  the  secretary-treasurer  and  office 
manager  of  a  Honolulu  corporation,  and 
receives  an  additional  $5,000  to  $6,000 
per  annum  from  dividends,  rentals  and 
joint  venture  distributions.  She  and  her 
mother-in-law  live  in  a  jointly  owned 
five-bedroom  house,  valued  at  $90,000, 
in  one  of  the  better  residential  areas  of 
Honolulu.  The  adoptive  mother  has  other 
assets,  consisting  of  real  estate  invest- 
ments, savings  deposits,  stocks  and  bonds 
and  other  personal  property,  exceeding 
the  total  amount  of  385,000.  Her  mother- 
in-law  has  an  independent  income  of 
about  $10,000  per  year.  Both  ladies  are 
very  anxious  to  have  the  child  admitted 
to  the  United  States  so  she  can  be 
adopted  by  the  younger  Mrs.  F\ikunaga. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the  bene- 
ficiary, if  admitted  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  will  be  brought  into  a  very 
comfortable  home  by  American  stand- 


ards and  given  the  love  and  care  of 
which  she  has  been  deprived  because  of 
the  circumstances  of  her  birth.  She  will 
be  given  a  good  education  and  will  be 
brought  up  as  a  good  American. 

I  therefore  urge,  very  strongly,  a  fa- 
vorable vote  for  this  bill. 

The  Senate  In  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
90th  Congress,  and  again  in  the  opening 
weeks  of  the  91st  Congress,  passed  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAGONA  ANOMERIANAKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5133) 
for  the  relief  of  Pagona.  Anomerlanaki. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  SCHOFIELD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HR.  5134) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Schofield. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  TILSON  WEED 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  5136) 
for  the  relief  of  George  Tilson  Weed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  5136 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  George  Tilson  Weed  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  complied  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  316  of  that  Act  as  they  relate 
to  residence  and  physical  presence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  passed,  anc"  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHARLES  RICHARD  SCOTT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7160) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Richard  Scott. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill  (S.  672)  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  672 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the  ad- 
nalnlstratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  section  204(c),  relating  to  the 
number  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
In  behalf  of  adopted  children,  shall  be  In- 
applicable m  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  in 
behalf  of  Charles  Richard  Scott  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Denny  P.  Scott,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  no  brothers  or  sisters 
of  the  tjeneflclary  shall  thereafter,  by  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  simUar  House  bill  (H.R.  7160)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER-pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFER  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP  POST- 
HUMOUSLY UPON  SP4C  KLAUS 
JOSEF  STRAUSS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6607) 
to  confer  U.S.  citizenship  posthumously 
upon  Sp4c.  Klaus  Josef  Strauss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

H.R. 6607 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Specialist 
Pour  Klaus  Josef  Strauss,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, who  served  honorably  in  the  United 
States  Army  from  November  15,  1966,  until 
his  death  on  Pebruary  8,  1968,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  t>een  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No.  35] 

Bates  Garmatz  Morton 

Bell.  Calif.  Gibbons  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Betts  Green,  Greg.  O'Konskl 

Brock  Gubser  O'Neal,  Ga. 

Carey  Halpern  Pelly 

Chamberlain  Hanr.a  Powell 

Chisholm  Hansen,  Wash.   Purcell 

Clark  Hastings  ••  Rostenkowskl 

Clay  Hathaway  Sandman 

Cunningham  Hubert  Schadeberg 

Dawson  Klrwan  Scheuer 

Dwyer  Landrum  Sisk 

Edwards,  La.  Long,  La.  Teague,  Tex. 

Foley  Lubens  Tunney 

FYaser  Mann  Watklre 

Prelirghuysen  May  Wilson,  Bob 

Fuqua  Mollohan 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  On  this  rollcall  382  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


WATER  QUALITY   IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  1969 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  Up 
House  Resolution  340  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.   340 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4148)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  without  the  intervention 
of  any  point  of  order  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  now  printed  In 
the  blU,  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Smith)  and,  pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  rule  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Committee  on  Rules  there 
was  some  controversy  over  the  jurisdic- 
tion between  the  committee  handling  the 
bill  and  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  overwhelmingly  decided  that  the 
bill  should  be  sent  to  the  floor  with  the 
rule  that  has  just  been  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  points  of  order  were 
waived  on  the  bill  as  a  whole  because 
there  are  some  transfer  funds,  and  the 
estabUshment  of  a  revolving  fimd— not 
transfer  of  funds,  but  payment  of  cash 
is  authorized  in  the  acquisition  of  land, 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  waiver  of 
points  of  order. 

Insofar  as  I  know,  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial controversy  over  the  rule.  I  un- 
derstand there  is  some  on  the  bill  itself, 
but  not  too  much. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 
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Mr.  Speaker)  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleitian  from  Missouri,  House 
Resolution  340  does  provide  for  3  hours 
of  debate  under  an  open  rule  for  consid- 
eration of  tha  bill  H.R.  4148,  entitled 
"The  Water  (duality  Improvement  Act 
of  1969."  I 

Points  of  order  are  waived  as  against 
the  substitute  jblU,  and  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker!  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  improve '  the  means  available  to 
control  pollution  of  offshore  waters  and 
rivers  of  the  united  States.  Major  sec- 
tions of  the  hbll  seek  to  control  such 
sources  of  pollution  as,  first,  oil  and 
other  sea-car*ied  pollutants;  second, 
sewage  from  vessels;  third,  acid  and 
other  pollutants  from  mines;  and, 
fourth,  pollutioti  from  any  federally  op- 
erated source.  Additionally,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  reseai^ch  grants  and  a  scholar- 
ship program  jfor  students,  both  pro- 
grams to  be  adpiinistered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Intetior. 

"  Thtf  "bill  applies  to  oil  discharges  on 
the  high  seas  |in  the  contiguous  zone 
along  our  coastiine.  Such  discharges  are 
forbidden  except  in  emergency  situa- 
tions. Civil  penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  for 
an  oil  discharge  are  provided.  Operators 
of  facilities  or  khips  are  required  to  re- 
move any  discnarge  of  oil  or  other  pol- 
lutants. If  the]  United  States  must  do 
the  removal  xiork,  the  cost  shall  be 
borne  by  the  polluter  up  to  $10  million 
or  $100  per  gross  registered  ton — of 
ships — whichever  is  the  lesser.  The  bill 
also  sets  up  a  revolving  fund  of  $20,000,- 
000  for  use  in  dleanups.  The  effort  is  to 
place  responsib^ty  for  damage  done  by 
discharges  of  oU  or  other  pollutants  by 
ships  or  shore-jarea  facilities  upon  the 
owners  and  operators,  and  to  require 
them  to  be  primarily  responsible  for 
necessary  cleanup  operations. 

The  bill  alsojseeks  to  remove  pollut- 
ants dischargeq  into  the  water  in  the 
form  of  raw  sewage  from  vessels.  The 
Coast  Guard  wil  oversee  a  program  de- 
signed to  insuri!  that  such  raw  sewage 
is  treated  before  discharging  it.  New 
vessels  are  to  hs.ve  approved  toilet  facil- 
ities installed  b/  December  31,  1971,  or 
within  2  yeai's  of  the  time  the  Cosist 
Guard  promulgites  standards  and  reg- 
ulations. For  ecisting  vessels  the  time 
period  is  set  at  '  tithin  5  years  after  such 
promulgation.  T  le  States  will  be  brought 
into  the  progran  with  respect  to  their 
intrastate  waters. 

After  the  effei  ;tive  dates  of  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Coast  Guard,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  ope -ate  a  vessel  which  does 
not  comply.  The  se  regulations  will  apply 
to  pleasure  boa(s  as  well  as  commercial 
vessels,  in  shor  ,  any  vessel  which  has 
toilet  facilities  wUl  be  required  to  treat 
its  raw  sewage  before  discharging  it  into 
the  water.  Civi]  penalties  are  provided 
for  violations  an  i  in  proper  cases  injunc- 
tive relief  may  be  sought. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  aniversities  for  research 
and  for  plannng  and  developing  of 
training  for  students  in  the  field  of  de- 
sign and  operation  of  waste  treatment 
works.  He  may  ilso  provide  scholarship 
grants.  Authorii  ;ations  for  educational 
grants  are  $12,0)0,000  for  1970  and  for 


1971  and  1972  the  figure  is  $25,000,000 
per  annum. 

#inally,  the  bill  provides  for  research 
in  a  number  of  water  quality  problems. 
The  current  level  of  funding  is  extended 
for  two  additional  years,  through  fiscal 
1971.  Funding  levels  authorized  are  $65.- 
000,000  per  annum.  Areas  in  which  re- 
search work  is  to  be.  continued  include: 
First,  prevention,  removal  and  control 
of  lake  pollution;  second,  prevention  of 
oil  pollution;  third,  research  into  pre- 
vention of  pollution  discharges  from  rec- 
reational vessels  and  the  development  of 
treatment  facilities  for  such  craft;  and, 
fourth,  funding  for  appropriate  demon- 
stration projects. 

Total  authorizations  contained  in  the 
bill  are  $348,000,000  covering  fiscal  years 
1970  through  1972.  Major  items  include: 

Millions 
General   research  and  development  of 

treatment  facUltlee $I30 

Demonstration    projects    and    develop- 
ment         120 

Training  grants 62 

Clean-up  revolving  fund 20 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  4148)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4148,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimoios  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon) 
will  be  recognized  for  1 1/2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  Vz  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon)  . 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4148,  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969,  has 
been  developed  after  extensive  hearings 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  both 
here  in  Washington  and  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.,  and  is  the  culmination  of  the 
consideration  given  by  this  body  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  during  the  90th 
Congress.  H.R.  4148  was  reported  out 
unanimously  by  the  committee. 

The  legislation  covers  discharges  of  oil 
and  other  hazardous  substances  from 
vessels  and  onshore  and  offshore  facili- 
ties, including  the  cleanup  of  these  dis- 
charges and  the  prevention  thereof,  the 


control  of  untreated  or  inadequately 
treated  sewage  from  vessels,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  research,  development,  and 
training  program  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  the 
effect  of  Federal  activities  and  federally 
licensed  or  permitted  activities  on  our 
Nation's  waters,  and  establishes  a  new 
training  program  designed  to  provide 
more  eflBclent  waste  treatment  works. 
both  at  the  municipal  and  industrial 
level.  Finally,  the  legislation  would 
change  the  name  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  to  the 
National  Water  Quality  Administration 
in  order  to  provide  a  more  positive  em- 
phasis to  the  program. 

It  is  clear  that  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  quite  urgent.  The  history  of  oil 
spills  dating  back  to  the  one  we  all  re- 
member; namely,  the  Torrey  Canyon  off 
the  coast  of  England,  the  Ocean  Eagle  in 
the  San  Juan  Harbor,  P.R.,  and  the 
disastrous  oil  spill  off  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara coast,  only  serve  to  demonstrate 
that  unless  action  is  taken  immediately 
to  provide  the  tools  necessary  to  cope 
with  these  spills  more  of  our  coastline 
beaches  and  marine  resources  could  be 
destroyed  or  severely  damaged.  The  pub- 
lic outcry  that  has  developed  in  the  past 
year  in  connection  with  these  spills  shows 
that  there  is  considerable  interest 
throughout  the  country  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  more  dramatic  as- 
pects of  this  legislation;  namely,  those 
relating  to  oU  spills,  there  is  also  a  very 
definite  need  to  improve,  accelerate,  and 
expand  our  research  an(l  demonstration 
and  training  efforts  in  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  area  and  to  control  sewage 
that  is  discharged  from  both  commercial 
and  recreational  vessels  into  our  Nations 
waterways.  This  legislation  meets  these 
needs. 

In  the  area  of  financing  of  waste  treat- 
ment works,  we  are  most  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  to  date  this  program  has 
not  been  adequately  financed  despite  the 
Congress'  considerable  efforts  in  1966  and 
subsequent  years  to  establish  a  gradu- 
ated and  meaningful  level  of  financing 
the  Federal  share  of  these  works.  We  are 
hopeful  that  recommendations  will  be 
made  by  the  executive  branch  to  in- 
crease the  financing  in  the  forthcoming 
fiscal  year  through  additional  appropria- 
tions over  and  above  the  meager  amounts 
appropriated  during  the  last  Congress. 
If,  however,  this  cannot  be  accomplished, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  will  con- 
sider alternative  legislative  approache' 
during  this  session  of  the  91st  Congrese 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  unanimous  ap  • 
proval  of  this  important  and  far-reach- 
ing Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1969.  It  is  a  major  conservation  measure 
that  deserves  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

Let  me  conclude  by  paying  tribute  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  my  colleagues  who  have  worked 
so  diligently,  so  hard  and  so  long  on  this 
legislation  which  is  before  us  today.  I 
would  particularly  commend  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  and 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  water 
pollution  control,  my  good  friend  from 
Minnesota,  the  Honorable  John  A.  Blat- 


NK,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
4148. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Blatnix)  ,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  this  legislation,  as  much  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  on  behalf  of  the  entire  committee, 
I  would  like  to  pay  our  respects  to  our 
able  and  effective  and  certainly  highly 
regarded  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon)  .  He  worked  dili- 
gently with  all  of  us  every  step  of  the 
way,  and  we  therefore  doubly  appreciate 
the  kind  words  he  said  about  those  of 
us  who  worked  on  the  development  of 
this  legislation.  Many  of  us,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  joined  together  to  resolve 
the  problems  so  that  we  could  present 
a  strong  and  workable  proposal.  A  tre- 
mendous amount  of  frustrating  day-in 
and  day-out  work  was  handled  with 
talent  and  patience  by  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  staffs.  In  our  meetings 
we  had  the  benefit  of  experience  and  ad- 
vice from  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  constant  contact  with 
the  various  State  agencies  and  conserva- 
tionists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  thoughtful  care 
has  gone  into  this  very  complicated  and 
involved  matter,  and  particularly  that 
section  dealing  with  enormous  cata- 
strophic oil  spills  where  the  complex 
problems  of  liability  and  responsibility, 
as  well  as  preventive  aspects,  are  in- 
volved. We  have  also  evolved  recom- 
mendations on  what  can  be  done  when 
these  catastrophies  do  occur,  in  spite  of 
whatever  preventive  measures  were  pur- 
sued. That  remedial  work,  which  is  in- 
evitably a  laborious  and  extensive  job, 
will  be  explained  in  more  detail  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard),  both  of  whom  have  devoted 
long  hours  to  this  legislation. 

We  will  also  hear  from  gcxid  spokes- 
men for  the  minority  on  this  program. 
Their  imanimous  work  and  support  have 
continued  the  genuine  bipartisanship 
that  has  characterized  our  pollution  con- 
trol work  over  the  years. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  had 
extensive  hearings  on  this  legislation 
starting  in  the  90th  Congress  and  con- 
tinuing in  the  91st  Congress  in  February 
and  March  of  this  year. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  the  commit- 
tee considered  legislation  on  the  control 
of  oil  pollution  discharges,  the  treatment 
of  sewage  from  vessels,  the  extension  and 
expansion  of  the  vital  water  pollution  re- 
search programs,  and  legislation  to  pro- 
vide more  money  for  the  financing  of 
needed  waste  treatment  works.  The  com- 
mittee reported  out  strong  legislation  in 
all  cf  these  areas,  and  that  legislation 
unanimously  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  two  occasions  but  imfor- 
tunately  the  time  ran  out  on  the  90th 
Congress  before  differences  in  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  could  be  resolved  in 
conference. 
Since  last  year  the  need  for  this  legis- 
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latlon,  particularly  in  the  area  of  oil  pol- 
lution control,  has  been  dramatically 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  into  the  public  eye  by  one  of  the 
worst  oil  pollution  disasters  in  the  Na- 
tion's history.  The  catastrophe  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  was  a  realistic  example 
of  the  damages  which  can  result  from 
a  major  oil  spill. 

It  was  the  committee's  objective  in  our 
hearings  and  in  our  discussions  leading 
up  to  the  reporting  of  this  legislation  to 
recommend  legislation  which  would  ade- 
quately meet  all  contingencies  and  avoid 
the  need  for  additional  legislation  if  and 
when  a  new  disaster  occurs.  In  pursuit  of 
this  objective,  we  obtained  meaningful 
data  from  industry  and  governmental 
witnesses  on  the  best  means  and 
methods  of  preventing  discharges  of  oil 
and  other  hazardous  matter,  the  costs 
of  removing  these  pollutants  from  our 
waters,  beaches  and  shores  when  they 
occur,  the  availability  of  insurance  and 
its  costs,  and  the  extent  to  which  meas- 
ures and  devices  have  been  developed  to 
remove  oil  and  matter. 

In  addition  to  the  oil  pollution  prob- 
lem, this  legislation  extends  the  water 
pollution  research  program  authoriza- 
tion 2  additional  years,  provides  new  em- 
phasis on  the  problems  of  acid  mine 
drainage  water  pollution,  and  lake  eu- 
trophication  and  related  lake  pollution 
problems. 

H.R.  4148  further  provides  for  con- 
trol of  sewage  from  vessels,  establishes  a 
training  program  for  individuals  in  the 
field  of  design,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  modern  waste  treatment  works, 
and  requires  applicants  for  a  Federal 
license  or  permit  to  conduct  an  activity 
which  may  result  in  discharge  into  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  to 
obtain  a  State  certification  that  the  ac- 
tivity will  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
water  below  applicable  water  quality 
standards.  Finally,  this  legislation 
changes  the  name  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  to  the 
National  Water  Quality  Administration 
so  as  to  provide  a  psychological  lift  to  the 
program  by  providing  a  more  positive  ap- 
proach through  preventive  measures  to 
maintain  adequate  water  quality  levels. 
This  legislation  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  administration.  We  have  received  a 
letter  dated  April  3,  1969,  from  Russell 
E.  Train,  the  Undersecretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  Honorable  George 
H.  Fallon.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  copy  of  the  letter  at 
this  point:  ' 

Dear  Mr.  Chaibman:  Your  Committee  has 
requested  the  Department's  views  on  H.R. 
4158  as  reported  by  your  Committee  on  March 
25,  1969. 

H.B.  4148,  which  is  known  as  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969,  covers  the 
subjects  of  oil  and  matter  discharges  from 
vessels,  onshore  facilities,  and  offAore  facili- 
ties; untreated  or  Inadequately  treated  sew- 
age from  vessels:  research  and  development 
in  the  aiea  of  acid  mine  pollution,  lake  pol- 
lution, oil  pollution,  and  sewage  from  vessels; 
pollution  from  Federal  installations  and 
facilities;  and  waste  discharges  from  activi- 
ties constructed  and  operated  under  Federal 
license  or  permit.  It  also  extends  the  re- 
search provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  an  additional  2  fiscal  years. 


and  changes  the  name  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  to  the  Na- 
tional Water  Quality  Admimstration. 

In  regard  to  the  provisions  on  the  control 
of  pollution  by  oil  and  other  matter,  the 
legislation  would — 

Provide  that  any  individual  In  charge  of  a 
vessel  or  onshore  or  offshore  facility  who  has 
knowledge  of  the  discharge  of  oil  or  matter 
from  such  facility  or  vessel  must  immediately 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Coast  Guard  of  the  discharge  so  that  appro- 
priate steps  may  be  taken  to  remove  the  dis- 
charged oil  or  matter.  Failure  to  notify  could 
result  in  a  criminal  penalty; 

Prohibit  the  discharge  of  oil  or  matter 
from  a  vessel  into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  Into  the  waters  of  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone,  except  under  certain  limited 
conditions  such  as  emergencies  affecting  the 
Ufe  of  individuals,  or  acts  of  war  or  sabotage, 
or  unavoidable  •  accidents,  collisions,  or 
strandings; 

Provide  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000  In 
cases  of  wUlful  or  negligent  discharges  of  oil 
or  matter  In  substantial  quantities  in  viola- 
Uon  of  the  above  prohibition.  This  penalty 
would  be  assessed  by  the  Coast  Guard  after 
notice  and  an  opportvmlty  for  a  hearing.  We 
note  that  the  term  "substanUal  quantities" 
is  discussed  in  the  Committee  report.  The  re- 
port Indicates  that  it  will  need  interpretation 
in  its  application  in  speciac  situations; 

Define  the  term  •maiter"  to  include  all 
substances  other  than  oil,  dredged  spoil,  sew- 
age, and  certain  materials  now  covered  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  In  defining  this  term, 
the  bill  leaves  it  up  to  the  Secrewry  of  the 
Interior  to  determine  what  matter  would 
present  an  imminent  and  substantial  hazard 
to  the  public  health  or  welfare  including  ^ 
fish,  shellfish,  wildlife,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate lands.  We  also  note  that  the  Commit- 
tee report  indicates  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  have  to  issue  regulations  from 
time  to  time  establishing  what  items  might 
be  considered  substances  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

Authorize  the  United  States  to  clean  up 
discharges  of  oil  or  matter  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  determines  that  there 
Is  an  actual  or  threatened  pollution  hazard 
unless  other  adequate  arrangements  for  re- 
moval of  these  discharges  have  taken  place. 
We  interpret  the  latter  provision  to  mean 
that  the  United  States  would  have  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  or  a  person 
owning  or  operating  an  onshore  or  offshore 
facility  are  adequate  within  the  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  section  to  Insure  that 
the  removal  will  be  carried  out  expeditiously 
and  in  a  manner  that  would  not  be  harm- 
ful to  marine  resources  and  other  property. 
If  they  were  not  adequate.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  United  States,  then  the  United  States 
could  act  to  remove  the  oil  or  matter  and 
later  recover  its  costs. 

Authorize  the  United  States  to  remove 
summarily  and.  where  necessary,  destroy  any 
vessel  that  presents  a  substantial  threat  of 
pollution  in  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  because  of  an  actual  discharge 
or  the  imminence  of  a  threatened  discharge 
of  large  quantities  of  oil  or  matter.  The 
expense  of  removing  a  vessel  would  be 
charged  against  the  vessel,  its  cargo,  and  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  vessel  where  the 
negligent  operation  of  the  vessel  caused  or 
contributed  to  the  marine  disaster; 

Require  that  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
vessel  remove  any  oil  or  matter  discharged 
into  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  or  into  the  waters  of  the  Cksntiguous 
Zone  where  the  discharge  was  due  to  some 
willful  or  negligent  act.  In  cases  where  the 
United  States  removes  such  discharges,  the 
owner  or  operator  would  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  the  cost  thereof  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $10  million  or  $100  per  gross 
registered  ton,  whichever  Is  less;  i- 
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Provide  a  sli  allar  requirement  in  the  case 
of  onshore  fafllltles  and  offshore  facilities 
the  territorial  sea  of  the 
except  that  the  limitation  of 
the  United  States  removes 
of  oil  would  be  (8  million.  It 
also  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior would  eitabllsh  by  regulation  classlfl- 
catlons  of  onshore  facilities  and  activities 
lie  subject  to  the  $8  million 
possibly  establish  differing 
limitations  of  liability  with  respect  to  these 
classifications.  This  classification  authority 
would  not  become  effective,  however,  until 
the  Secretary  tiotlfled  the  Congress  of  the 
intended  classifications  and  allowed  at  least 
60  days  beforf  the  effective  date  of  the 
classifications;  | 

Authorize  this  Issuance  of  regulations  by 
both  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Coast  Guard  -elatlve  to  removal  of  dis- 
charged oil  or  matter  and  provide  civil  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  the  regulations: 

Establish  a  revolving  fund  to  be  sulmlnls- 
tered  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  authorize  a 
maximum  appi  oprlatlon  of  $20  million  to 
the  fund  In  acdltlon  to  other  revenues  for 
.the  cl^an  up  or  discharges  and  provide  for 
jlelegatipn  by  t  le  President  of  the  authority 
to  clean  up  discharges  of  oil  or  matter:  and 
Provide  for  tfee  establishment  of  a  system 
of  financial  resi^nalbillty  for  vessels  over  100 
gross  registered  tons,  including  any  barge 
of  equivalent  jlze.  that  use  our  navigable 
waters  or  ports]  The  financial  respKjnsibllity 
provisions  woulp  be  effective  one  year  after 
enactment  and :  would  apply  to  the  liability 
to  the  United  ^tates  for  the  removal  of  oil 
^rges. 

latter  provisions  of  the  leg- 
clear  that  the  legislation  is 
affect  the  authority  of  the 
^llsh  different  requirements 
liability,  nor  does  this  leg- 
islation affect  tie  rights  of  third  parties  who 
might  bring  actons  to  recover  damages  re- 
I  discharge  of  oil  or  matter  or 
from  the  removkl  of  such  discharges.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  4oes  not  cover  the  discharges 
llties  located  on  the  Outer 
Blf.  The  Committee  report 
this  omission  results  from 
^Is  Department  advised  your 
Committee  that  we  believe  we  have  ade- 
quate authority  to  require  Federal  lessees 
on  the  Outer  Qontlnental  Shelf  to  remove 
discharged  oil  and  to  pay  the  United  States 
for  any  cost  it  1  may  incur  In  the  removal 
of  the  discharge  without  any  dollar  limi- 
tations or  finding  of  fault. 

In  addition  to^  the  oil  provisions,  the  legis- 
lation would  prt>vlde  for  the  establishment 
of  standards  of  J  performance  in  connection 
with  marine  sanl  tation  devices  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  regulations  by  the  Coast  Guard 
relative  to  the  dperatlon.  maintenance,  and 
Installation  of  these  devices.  The  devices 
would  have  to  b(  Installed  on  both  commer- 
cial and  recreational  vessels  with  Installed 
toilet  faculties  using  United  States  water- 
ways once  the  sti  indards  and  regulations  were 
effective.  The  bi  .1  also  provides  a  system  of 
certification  by  ;he  Coast  Guard  of  the  de- 
vice and  eetabllj  hes  a  pre-emption  of  State 
laws  and  regulat  ions  once  the  Federal  stand- 
ards and  regulB  ions  are  effective.  It,  how- 
ever, permits  tbit  States  to  prohibit  all  dis- 
charges in  intras  tate  waters  if  the  States  also 
prohibit  dl8Cbai;es  from  other  sources  In 
those  waters.  As  .n  the  oil  provisions,  the  bill 
provides  for  cli  11  penalties  for  violations 
specified  In  the  1  igislatlon. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  any  applicant, 
other  than  a  Fee  eral  agency,  seeking  a  Fed- 
eral license  or  pirmit  must  obtain  certifica- 
tion from  any  affected  State  or  interstate 
agency  that  the  discharge  from  the  appli- 
cant's activity  fo :  which  he  seeks  a  license  or 
permit  will  be  onducted  in  a  manner  that 
will  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the  waters 
below  the  appllcible  Federal,  State,  or  local 
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water  quality  standards.  In  cases  where  a 
State  lacks  authority  to  give  such  certifica- 
tion or  where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  established  the  water  quality  standards 
under  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  then 
the  Secretary  would  provide  such  certifica- 
tion. In  cases  where  a  license  or  permit  has 
been  given  by  a  Federal  agency  for  an  ac- 
tivity that  is  under  construction  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation,  no 
certification  will  be  required,  but  the  license 
or  permit  Issued  without  the  certification 
win  terminate  after  the  expiration  of  2  years 
after  enactment  unless  the  licensee  or  per- 
mittee obtains  the  proper  certification.  No 
Federal  permit  or  license  can  be  issued  where 
it  is  required  under  this  legislation  until  the 
certification  is  obtained. 

The  bill  would  provide  additional  author- 
ity for  training  individuals  In  the  field  of 
design,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  waste 
treatment  works. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  the  present  re- 
search and  demonstration  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  an  ad- 
ditional 2  fiscal  years  at  the  current  annual 
level  of  appropriation  authorization.  This  ap- 
propriation authorization  will  expire  on 
June  30,  1969,  and  an  extension  is  urgently 
needed. 

Lastly,  the  bill  would  change  the  name  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration to  the  National  Water  Quality  Ad- 
ministration. The  objective  of  this  change  is 
to  provide  a  more  positive  emphasis  to  the 
program. 

On  the  basis  of  our  review  of  the  reported 
bin,  we  conclude  that  the  legislation  follows, 
in  general,  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Secretary  in  his  testimony  before  your  Com- 
mittee. In  particular,  it  carries  out  the  Ad- 
ministration's recommendation  relative  to 
the  division  of  responsibility  for  enforce- 
ment, cleanup,  and  other  matters  between 
this  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  In  the  oil  and  sewage  sections 
of  the  reported  bill.  While  we  may  have  some 
specific  recommendations  on  the  bill  for  the 
Senate  Committee,  once  it  passes  the  House 
of  Representatives,  we  are  able  at  this  time 
to  recommend  its  passage  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The   Bureau   of   the  Budget  advises   that 
they  have  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Russell  E.  TBain, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

However,  I  woi^ld  like  to  quote  one 
paragraph  of  the  letter : 

On  the  basis  of  our  review  of  the  reported 
bill,  we  conclude  that  the  legislation  follows, 
In  general,  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Secretary  In  his  testimony  before  your 
Committee.  In  particular,  it  carries  out  the 
Administration's  recommendation  relative  to 
the  division  of  responsibility  for  enforce- 
ment, cleanup,  and  other  matters  between 
this  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  the  oil  and  sewage  sec- 
tions of  the  reported  bill.  While  we  may  have 
some  specific  recommendations  on  the  bill 
for  the  Senate  Committee,  once  it  passes  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  are  able  at  this 
time  to  recommend  its  passage  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  these  opening 
comments  if  I  did  not  pay  proper  com- 
mendation to  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  who  have  labored 
hard  and  long  this  year  to  bring  this  ex- 
cellent legislation  before  you.  In  addition 
to  the  effective  leadership,  encourage- 
ment, and  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  fMr.  Fallon)  ,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  splendid  contributions  were  made 


by  such  outstanding  colleagues  and 
workers  in  the  field  of  water  quality  as 
Bob  Jones  of  Alabama:  Jim  Wright  of 
Texas;  Ed  Edmondson  of  Oklahoma;  and 
Jim  Howard  of  New  Jersey,  each  of 
whom  will  explain  in  detail  a  portion  of 
this  legislation,  and  all  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
At  this  point  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  brief  synopsis  of  the  highlights  of  H  R 
4148. 

Synopsis   or   H.R.   4148 

A.  In  the  area  of  oil  and  other  hazardous 
pollution,  the  bill  would: 

Apply  to  discharges  of  oil  and  matter  Into 
the  navigable  waters,  the  contiguous  zone, 
and  the  high  seas  from  vessels  and  onshore 
and  offshore  facilities  (see  definition  p.  38). 
Provide  for  notice  of  all  discharges  by  Indi- 
viduals in  charge  of  a  vessel  or  onshore  or 
offshore  facility  to  either  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Coast  Guard  (see  Section  17 
(b),  p.  4). 

Prohibit  oil  and  matter  discharges  from 
vessels  except  In  emergency  situations  or  ex- 
cept where  permitted  by  International  con- 
vention (see  section  17(c),  p.  41). 

Establish  civil  penalties  of  up  to  $10,000 
for  willful  or  negligent  oil  or  matter  dis- 
charges from  vessels  (see  section  17(c)(2), 
p.  41). 

Direct  that  the  U.S.  remove  oil  or  matter 
discharged  where  there  is  a  pollution  hazard 
to  private  or  public  beaches  or  shorelines 
In  the  U.S.  or  to  marine  resources  (see  sec- 
tion 17(d)(1).  p.  42). 

Authorize  the  United  States  to  remove  or 
destroy  a  vessel  in  U.S.  waters  when  a  marine 
disaster  creates  a  substantial  pollution  threat 
to  the  United  States.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  similar  authority  today  in  cases  of  navi- 
gation hazards  (see  section  17(d)(2)  p.  43). 
Require  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  vessel 
or  onshore  or  offshore  facility  to  remove  the 
discharged  oil  or  matter  immediately  (see 
sections  17(e)   and  (f)   p.  44  &  46). 

Provide  a  limitation  of  liability  to  the  U.S. 
for  costs  of  removal  by  the  U.S.  of  vessel 
discharges  of  up  to  a  maximum  of  $10  million 
or  $100  per  gross  registered  ton,  whichever  is 
the  lesser  (see  section  17(e)  p.  45). 

Provide  an  $8  million  limitation  of  liability 
for  U.S.  costs  of  removal  in  case  of  onshore 
facilities  and  offshore  facilities  located  on 
inland  waters  and  within  the  territorial  sea. 
but  suspends  the  limitation  on  onshore  fa- 
culties until  certain  findings  are  made  by  In- 
terior (see  section  17(f)  (3)  p.  47). 

Establish  a  $20  million  revolving  fund  for 
cleanup  to  be  administered  by  the  Coast 
Guard  (see  section  17(h)  p.  50). 

Provide  a  system  of  financial  responsibility 
for  vessels  of  over  100  gross  registered  tons 
and  barges  of  equivalent  size,  effective  1  year 
after  enactment  (see  section  17 (k)  p.  53). 

Repeal  the  antiquated  Oil  Pollution  Act  of 
1924  which  was  developed  by  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  (see  section  7  p.  78). 

B.  In  the  area  of  control  of  sewage  from 
vessels,  the  bill  would: 

Direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Issue 
Federal  standards  of  performance  for  marine 
sanitation  devices  for  all  vessels  (except  ves- 
sels not  equipped  with  Installed  toilet  facili- 
ties) ,  and  It  would  direct  the  Coast  Guard  to 
issue  regulations  relative  to  the  design,  con- 
struction, installation,  and  operation  of  these 
devices  on  board  such  vessels  (see  p.  56). 

Apply  to  existing  vessels,  the  construction 
of  which  is  initiated  prior  to  issuance  of  the 
standards  and  regulations  (see  definition  p. 
55). 

Apply  to  new  vessels,  the  construction  of 
which  Is  initiated  after  issuance  of  the  stand- 
ards and  regulations  (see  definition  p.  55). 

Provide  that  the  initial  standards  shall  be 
effective  for  new  vessels  two  years  after  pro- 
mulgation, but  not  earlier  than  December  31, 
1971,  and  for  existing  vessels  five  years  after 
promulgation  (see  definition  p.  57) . 


Provide  for  a  system  of  certification  by  the 
Coast  Guard  of  marine  sanitation  devices  (see 
definition  p.  59). 

Provide  for  the  establishment  of  civil  pen- 
alties after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  (see  p.  62). 

Provide  that  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  enforced  by  the  Coast  Guard  (see  p.  63) . 

C.  In  the  area  of  training  of  personnel,  the 
bill  would: 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  or 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  assist  them  in  planning, 
developing,  strengthening.  Improving,  or  car- 
rying out  programs  or  projects  to  prepare 
undergraduate  students  entering  Into  occu- 
pations Involving  the  design,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  waste  treatment  works  (see 
p.  64-72). 

Provide  that  these  grants  or  contracts  may 
be  used  to  pay  the  compensation  of  students 
employed  In  connection  with  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  treatment  works  (see  p. 
68). 

Authorize  the  award  of  scholarships  for 
undergraduate  studies  for  periods  up  to  4 
academic  years  and  the  making  of  stipends 
(see  p.  69) . 

Provide  that  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
will  require  that  any  person  awarded  a 
scholarship  must  enter  Into  an  agreement 
in  writing  to  enter  and  remain  in  an  oc- 
cupation Involving  the  design,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  treatment  works  for  such 
period  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate after  the  completion  of  the  student's 
studies    (see  p.  71). 

Authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1970  of  $12  million  and  for  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1972  of  $25  million  annually — total  $62 
million  (see  p.  72). 

D.  In  the  area  of  research,  the  bill  would: 
Authorize   grants   and   contracts   for   the 

prevention,  removal,  and  control  of  lake  pol- 
lution (see  p.  76) . 

Authorize  research  and  demonstration 
projects  relative  to  acid  mine  pollution  (see 
p.  64). 

Authorize  grants  and  contracts  relative  to 
research  and  development  on  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  oil  pollution  (se?  p.  76 
and  77). 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  engage  In 
studies,  research,  experiments,  and  demon- 
strations relative  to  discharges  from  recrea- 
tional vessels  and  the  equipment  Installed 
thereon  with  the  requirement  of  a  report  to 
Congress  (see  p.  77) . 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  acquire  lands 
and  interests  therein  for  field  laboratories 
and  research  facilities  and  in  connection 
with  demonstration  projects  (see  p.  76) . 

Extend  the  appropriation  authorization 
provisions  of  sections  5  and  6  of  the  Act 
two  additional  years  at  the  current  level 
of  appropriation  authorizations  which  is  $120 
million  for  F.Y.  1969  (see  p.  78). 

E.  In  the  area  of  controlling  pollution  from 
federal  activities  and  federally  licensed  or 
permit  activities,  the  bill  would: 

Require  that  all  federal  Installations  take 
Immediate  steps  to  Insure  compUance  with 
applicable  federal,  state  or  local  water  quality 
standards,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  appropriations,  and  consistent  with 
national  needs  (see  pages  73-75). 

Require  that  all  applicants,  other  than 
Federal  agency  applicants,  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  appropriate  state  or  interstate 
water  pollution  control  agency  In  connection 
with  the  granting  of  a  federal  license  or 
permit  by  a  federal  agency  for  the  conduct 
of  an  activity  that  may  discharge  waste  into 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
(seep.  73-75). 

Provide  that  In  Instances  where  state  lacks 
authority  to  certify  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior will  provide  the  certification  (see  p. 
73-75). 

Provide  that  any  activity  which  Is  under 
construction  under  a  federal  license  or  per- 


mit upon  enactment  of  this  legislation  shall 
have  two  years  to  obtain  a  certificate,  and 
if  they  fall  to  do  so  within  that  period  of 
time  the  license  or  permit  shall  be  suspended. 
P.  The  bill  would  also  change  the  name 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Aci 
ministration  to  the  National  Water  Quality 
Administration  in  order  to  provide  a  more 
protective  emphasis  to  this  very  Important 
national  program  (see  section  8.  p.  78) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  the  amounts  of 

funds  involved  will  be  clear,  the  following 

summary  of  the  cost  of  the  legislation 

will  be  helpful : 

Millions 

Section  17(h)(1),  which  establishes  a 
revolving  fund  for  cleanup  of  oil  and 
matter  discharges  by  the  United 
States $20 

Section  19(d)  which  provides  for  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  for 
the  control  of  acid  mine  pollution 15 

Section  23.  which  provides  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  training  of 
operators  of  waste  treatment  works..     62 

Section  5.  which  extends  the  research 
training  and  demonstration  authority 
In  Section  4  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act 130 

Section  5.  which  extends  the  research  au- 
thority of  section  6  of  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act 120 

Section  4.  which  extends  the  authority  to 
conduct  a  study  on  the  estuaries 1 

Total   348 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  in  our  struggle  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect, and  even  to  rescue,  the  waters  of 
this  great  country  of  ours.  We  have  a  long 
way  still  before  us.  This  legislation  repre- 
sents effective  further  progress  in  critical 
areas.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  enacting  this  legislation  and 
getting  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  our  neighboring  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for 
yielding. 

What  is  the  total  annual  cost  of  this 
proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  total  cost  would  be 
approximately  $348  million  over  maybe 
2  and  up  to  4  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  total  annual  cost 
is  what? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  cannot  give  the  gen- 
tleman the  annual  cost,  but  the  total 
cost.  The  authorizations  and  extensions 
will  amoimt  to  $348  million  over  a  period 
of  at  least  2  and  in  some  instances  per- 
haps up  to  4  years. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  further  clarification? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  the  total 
cost  for  the  total  period  is  $348  million. 
The  annual  cost  is  a  revolving  fund  for 
oil  pollution,  $20  million  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  That  is  the  total  cost  of  that 
program.  It  is  a  revolving  fund.  The 
amoimt  for  area  acid  and  mine  water 
pollution  for  1  year  is  $15  million.  The 
amount  for  training  grants  and  con- 
tracts is  $12  million.  The  amount  for 
estuary  research  extension  is  $1  million. 
The  amount  for  general  research  and  for 


project  research,  two  programs  for  2 
years,  $250  million,  which  is  the  same 
level  as  in  the  present  law.  So  the  cost  of 
the  program  is  substantially  less  than 
that  which  we  brought  in  last  year,  in 
that  we  eliminated  the  title  of  financing 
proposed  for  sewage  treatment  plants  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  fuither? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
section  (d)  is  contained  in  section  17, 
Control  of  Pollution  by  Oil  and  Other 
Matter.  I  would  refer  the  gentleman  to 
page  43  of  the  bill,  where  it  says: 

Whenever  a  marine  disaster  in  or  upon  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  has 
created  a  substantial  threat  of  a  pollution 
hazard — 

And  so  on.  There  is  an  authorization 
of  $20  million  set  up  for  the  financing  of 
this  piovision  of  the  bill.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  taxpayers  of  the  country,  in  the 
case  of  an  oil  pollution  occurrence  such 
as  that  off  the  coast  of  California,  could 
expend  x  number  of  dollars  and  recover 
none  of  the  money  that  was  expended? 
I  see  no  provision  in  section  ( d )  whereby 
the  company  or  corporation  polluting 
the  water  would  be  called  upon  to  repay. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  turn  to  page  44 — and  this 
will  be  explained  in  complete  detail  by 
Mr.  Wright — and  refer  for  the  time 
being  to  page  44,  lines  20  to  23,  the 
gentleman  will  see  it  states: 

If  the  United  States  removes  oil  or  mat- 
ter which  was  willfully  or  negUgently  dis- 
charged by  such  owner  or  operator,  the  vessel 
and  such  owner  or  operator  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  costs. 

The  United  States  can,  therefore,  re- 
coup or  claim  whatever  expenses  are  in- 
volved; this  also  applies  to  onshore  fa- 
cilities on  page  46  and  offshore  facilities 
on  page  47. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  then  is  not  confined 
to  vessels,  and  it  will  go  to  oil  wells  such 
as  were  involved  and  caused  the  pollu- 
tion off  the  coast  of  California? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Those  would  be  cov- 
ered by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  recover  funds  it  has  expended? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  who  has  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  and  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  participated  for 
the  very  deliberate  way  in  which  the 
hearings  were  held  and  the  legislation 
was  prepared.  I  am  quite  sure  the  House 
can  take  pride  in  the  results  of  their 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  H.R. 
4148  as  an  essential  continuation  for 
development  of  this  Nation's  water  re- 
sources to  benefit  all  the  people. 

We  cannot  ever  oiferstate  the  import- 
ance of  water  resources  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation.  Without  full  and 
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proper  attention  to  the  water  which  we 
possess,  we  cannot  hope  to  successfully 
reach  the  levels  of  attainment  to  which 
this  Nation  it  dedicated. 

Water  poUiition  has  resulted  from 
mtm's  misuse!  of  his  inheritance.  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  IB.  Johnson  stated  well  the 
problems  whlih  we  face  when  he  said: 

This  Is  wateri  that  could  b«  used  and  re- 
used, If  treated  |properly.  Today  It  Is  ravaged 
water — a  menacje  to  the  health.  It  flows  use- 
lessly past  wat^-hungry  communities  to  an 
Indifferent  sea.  , 

Water  is  an  invaluable  commodity. 
However,  mo$t  people  simply  take  it 
for  granted  u^til  the  supply  runs  low  in 
quantity  or  ih  quality.  Unfortunately, 
this  problem  where  it  occurs  usually 
stems  from  oiir  mismanagement  of  the 
water  quality. 

The  Congress  has  passed  major  legis- 
lation in  this  field  on  several  occasions. 
In  1956  there  weis  enacted  into  law  the 
Jirst  .comprehi  insive  Federal  Water  Pol- 
4ution.  Contro  Act.  The  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments 
were  passed  ii  1961  and  were  followed 
in  1965  by  tlie  Water  Quality  Act,  in 
1966  by  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act,  and  now  hopefully  in  1969  by  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1969. 

This  legislai  ion  deals  with  the  serious 
problems  cone  grning  the  prevention  and 
cleanup  of  diicharges  of  oil  and  other 
matter  from  vi  !ssels  and  onshore  and  off- 
shore facilities,  the  control  of  sewage 
from  vessels,  iiCid  and  other  mine  water 
control,  the  training  of  skilled  and 
knowledgeable  people  to  handle  the  mod- 
em sophistic^  ;ed  waste  treatment  works 
in  our  cities  find  industries,  the  effect 
of  Federal  a<  tivlties  and  federally  li- 
censed cr  peTnitted  activities  on  our 
navigable  wat<!rs. 

This  legisla  ion  is  good  legislation,  it 
is  needed  legislation.  The  committee  has 
heard  over  th;  past  2  years  representa- 
tives of  all  segments  of  our  society,  our 
governmental  institutions,  and  our  in- 
dusti-y.  It  h£s  taken  testimony  from 
Governors  of  large  States,  owners  of 
small  boats,  r  jpresentatives  of  interna- 
tional insurance  associations,  concerned 
citizens,  and  many,  many  others.  The 
committee  members  worked  long  and 
hard  to  make  the  right  decisions,  and  I 
believe  they  h  we  succeeded.  I  commend 
the  chairman  Df  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  my  close  friend  from  Mary- 
land, George  i.  Fallon;  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmeso;a,  John  A.  Bl.\tnik,  and 
all  of  my  colle  agues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  of  this  freat  committee. 

Mr.  Chairmiin,  I  urge  the  overwhelm- 
ing passage  ol  H.R.  4148  by  all  our  col- 
leagues in  thii  great  body. 

Mr.  BLATNK.  I  thank  my  very  dear 
friend,  our  abl ;  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabami,   (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  CRAMIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairmiin, J. am  not  going  to  pro- 
long the  debat  t^or  discuss  subject  mat- 
ters other  Mei  ibers  are  going  to  discuss, 
in  that  this  bil  comes  out  of  our  commit- 
tee unanimous  Ly,  supported  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  a^ ;  it  did  last  year  and  as  it 
has  tradltiona!  ly  in  the  past  recent  years. 

Except  for  t  le  fact  that  we  eliminated 


the  basic  financing  provisions  relating  to 
sewage  treatment  plants,  this  is  a  bill 
similar  to  the  biU  voted  twice  by  this 
House  unanimously  last  session.  Unfor- 
tunately it  did  not  become  law  because 
of  the  other  body's  unwillingness  to  ac- 
cept the  House  position. 

Frankly,  I  believe  this  is  an  instance 
where  the  passage  of  time  is  resulting  in 
better  legislation.  This  could  be  partially 
attributed  to  certain  circumstances 
which  have  occurred,  however,  such  as 
the  oil  spill  off  the  shore  of  southern 
California,  which  obviously  alerted  the 
American  people  to  the  risk  involved. 

Some  of  us  had  been  attempting  to 
alert  the  American  people  for  some  time 
relating  to  the  possibihty  and  the  pros- 
pect of  oil  spillages  of  major  nature.  I 
recall  a  few  years  ago  I  and  some  others 
tried  to  alert  this  country  to  the  risk  in- 
volved, for  instance,  with  respect  to 
sunken  tankers,  the  possibility  of  the 
holds  of  those  tankers,  because  of  the  ex- 
tended period  of  time,  rusting  out,  caus- 
ing major  spillages  on  the  beaches  in 
some  areas  of  this  country.  I  raised  the 
necessity  of  trying  to  find  out  what  those 
possibilities  were,  what  could  be  done 
about  them,  and  who  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  cleanup. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way,  I  will  say. 
since  that  request  for  information.  The 
Torrey  Canyon  incident  has  occurred. 

We  know  this  is  an  area  in  which  there 
is  a  possibility  of  a  major  disaster  in  a 
given  area.  It  has  occurred  off  the  coast 
of  California.  It  has  occurred  in  England. 
It  has  occurred  on  the  shores  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

So  we  feel  it  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  determine  what  is  the 
liability  of  those  who  cause  this  risk. 
Therefore,  this  legislation  is  now  before 
us. 

I  am  happy  to  say  also  that  this  legis- 
lation is  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  most  cooperative,  with 
our  committee  on  both  sides,  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  draft  good  legislation. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  took  inmiediate  ac- 
tion. We  called  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  on  October  7  and  again  on 
October  14,  1968,  and,  yes,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  administration,  Mr.  Udall, 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  authority,  in  entering  into  leases 
with  these  offshore  drillers,  to  require 
that  they  accept  absolute  liability  for 
such  oU  spillages  off  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  and,  yes,  onshore,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  it  is  Government- 
owned  land. 

The  previous  administration  did  not 
see  fit  to  include  this  in  the  leases,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  we  called  it  to  their  attention  and 
said  this  could  be  done. 

I  recall  responding  to  a  question  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Keith),  in  the  debate  in  the  Isist  ses- 
sion. I  believe  he  asked,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  the  offshore  oil  drilling 
and  the  risks  which  might  be  involved 
there?"  I  see  the  gentleman  is  on  the 
floor.  I  congratulate  him  for  his  fore- 
sight, because  he  asked  the  question  be- 
fore the  spillage  took  place  in  California. 


At  that  time  I  stated,  as  I  believed  to 
be  the  case  and  as  now  proved  to  be  the 
case,  that  the  Secretary  does  have  au- 
thority to  restrict  these  leases  under  the 
law,  and  under  his  present  authority  for 
these  offshore  drilling  rigs,  to  require 
them  to  accept  responsibility  for  these 
spillages. 

Secretary  Hickel  has  seen  fit  to  put 
this  into  effect,  and  I  congratulate  him 
for  it.  This  legislation  in  no  way  infringes 
upon  the  authority  which  he  is  now  ex- 
ercising and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  per- 
mits it  to  go  forward  in  the  future  as 
it  has  in  the  past. 

Also,  of  course,  we  had  to  deal  with  the 
very  difScult  question  of  what  do  you  do 
with  on-shore  facilities.  I  think  the  ap- 
proach taken  here  is  one  that  is  logical 
and  reasonable.  It  will  not  put  anyone 
out  of  business  and  yet  it  will  protect  the 
people  of  this  Nation  with  regard  to  oil 
spillages  on  shore.  In  federally  owned 
lands,  of  course,  they  can  do  it  under  a 
lease  authority.  On  privately  owned 
lands,  with  private  facilities,  we  had  to 
try  to  find  a  formula. 

It  started  out  as  an  $8  million  maxi- 
mum liability  formula.  Obviously  that 
was  not  the  proper  approach  for  a  filling 
station  or  a  boatyard  which  has  gasoline 
and  oil  for  sale  to  boats,  such  as  they  do 
in  many  of  the  fishing  camps  in  Florida. 
It  is  just  not  logical.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  they  can  issue  that  amount  of  li- 
ability. So  we  adopted  a  proposal  which 
permits  the  Secretarj'  to  set  up  classi- 
fications of  businesses  which  have  risks 
of  possible  pollution  where  they  deal 
with  hazardous  material. 

There  are  some  200  such  materials  that 
are  already  defined  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der present  regulations  and  it  is  contem- 
plated that  materials  of  that  nature  will 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Secretary  in  those 
present  regulations.  This  not  only  in- 
cludes oil  but  many  other  materials.  This 
legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
classify  those  businesses  concerned  with 
these  materials  to  make  certain  that  the 
public  is  properly  protected  up  to  a  max- 
imum limitation  of  $8  million.  We  think 
this  is  a  logical  and  reasonable  approach. 

Last  year,  when  we  considered  oil  pol- 
lution legislation,  there  was  insufficient 
time  to  consider  the  difference  between 
offshore  facilities  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  United  States  and  offshore 
facilities  under  the  control  of  the  States. 
We  concluded,  after  much  study,  that 
where  the  United  States  did  not  have  full 
control  of  the  licensing  procedures,  a 
maximum  liability  for  cleanup  of  spills 
that  would  be  realistic  in  face  of  avail- 
able insurance  would  be  $8  million  per 
discharge.  This  figure  is  frankly  based 
upon  the  insurance  market  as  is  a  figure 
of  $10  million  or  $100  per  gross  ton  for 
cleanup  costs  of  vessels. 

There  was  considerable  soul-searching 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  insurance  indus- 
try should,  in  effect,  control  our  oil  pollu- 
tion requirements.  Many  of  us  had  res- 
ervations concerning  this  approach.  Nev- 
ertheless, at  the  present  time,  it  seems  to 
be  the  only  practical  method  by  which 
we  can  assure  reimbursement  for  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  in  cleanup.  To  this 
end  we  have  provided  for  a  study  to  be 
made  by  various  Federal  agencies  con- 
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cerned  in  cooperation  with  business,  in- 
dustry and  all  others  that  might  be  able 
to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  study  hopefully  will  provide  us 
with  information  upon  which  to  base  fu- 
ture limitations  of  Uability  or  financial 
responsibility  requirements  on  all  types 
of  facilities — onshore,  offshore,  afloat, 
that  may  be  responsible  for  the  cleaning 
up  of  discharges. 

In  the  area  of  onshore  facilities,  we 
were  very  concerned  lest  we  imposed  a 
burden  upon  the  businessman  that  would 
drive  him  out  of  business.  Again,  we  did 
not  have  available  the  information  we 
would  have  liked — and  that  we  would 
have  had  if  our  bill  h&d  passed  last 
year — but  we  felt  we  could  not  forebear 
from  acting  at  this  time.  Consequently, 
we  have  included  all  onshore  facilities 
within  the  purview  of  the  act.  In  order 
to  preclude  hasty  action  and  to  preclude 
forcing  the  business  owner  to  guess 
whether  or  not  he  was  required  to  in- 
sure himself  under  the  act,  we  have  pro- 
vided that  no  facility  is  included  until 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  find  that 
it  is  included.  This  is  to  give  the  busi- 
nessman, and  in  particular  the  small 
businessman,  a  chance  to  be  heard  and 
to  protect  himself  against  crippling  loss. 

At  this  point,  perhaps  it  is  well  to  make 
absolutely  clear  that  the  committee's  in- 
tention is  not  to  force  upon  the  business- 
man the  closing  of  his  business  or  bank- 
ruptcy because  of  our  requirement  of 
responsibility  for  discharge  clesuiup. 
Neither  is  it  in  other  provisions  of  this 
bill  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
destroy  lawful  activities  now  enjoyed  by 
the  citizen.  Thus,  in  our  vessel  pollution 
bill,  which  I  will  discuss  in  a  moment,  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  drive  the  boat- 
owner  off  the  water.  Indeed,  we  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  agencies  that  ad- 
ministered the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
zealous  in  the  protection  of  all  citizens, 
including  those  directly  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

Recognizing  that  our  knowledge  will 
Increase  with  time  and  recognizing  the 
need  to  accelerate  the  gathering  of 
knowledge  in  certain  areas  pertaining  to 
pollution,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
to  study  further  methods  of  clean-up 
and  the  prevention  of  oil  spills. 

Now  all  this  legislation  in  the  area  of 
oil  pollution  would  be  meaningless  If  we 
did  not  provide  the  tools  by  which  these 
spills  could  be  arrested  and  cleanup  ac- 
complished. Accordingly,  we  have  called 
for  a  revolving  fund  to  be  established 
for  the  purposes  of  accomplishing  cletm- 
up. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  In  just 
a  moment.  Let  me  say  now  that  this  is 
the  approach  we  took  with  regard  to  that 
problem. 

On  control  of  sewage  emanating  from 
vessels,  we  believe  that  the  approach  here 
is  a  reasonable  one.  This  bill  goes  fur- 
ther— and  I  want  to  make  sure  that  this 
is  clearly  understood — this  bill  goes  fur- 
ther than  the  bill  we  had  last  year.  One 
reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  more  ex- 
perience and  have  gone  into  more  areas, 
so  we  were  able  to  do  an  even  better  job. 
Therefore  we  have  provided  for  certain 
requirements  relating  to  marine  sanita- 
tion devices  which  are  required  of  all 


vessels  where  such  toilet  facilities  are 
built  in  or  where  they  have  such  facilities 
built  in  in  the  future.  Also  we  provided 
logically  for  the  departments  and  for  the 
legislatures  of  States  to  come  up  with  a 
proper  approach  by  providing  ample  time 
for  them  to  do  this. 

We  gave  present  boatowners  who  have 
sanitation  facilities  in  present  boats  5 
years  to  conform  to  these  requirements. 
As  to  new  vessels  it  gives  2  years  and 
prolongs  the  standards  for  that  period  of 
time  in  order  to  allow  them  to  conform. 
I  just  mentioned  the  control  of  sewage 
from  vessels.  Here  again  was  an  area  of 
great  dlflflculty.  The  testimony  and  evi- 
dence that  we  had  before  us  was  such 
that  several  members  of  the  committee 
did  not  feel  confident  that  small  recrea- 
tional craft  made  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  pollution  of  our  waters.  Never- 
theless, it  appeared  clear  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  withhold  legislation  imtil 
such  time  that  a  convincing  demonstra- 
tion of  pollution  could  be  made.  To  a 
large  extent,  the  vessel  pollution  provi- 
sions, which  deal  solely  with  sanitary 
sewage — that  is  human  waste — will  be 
what  I  would  call  a  prophylactic  preven- 
tion of  future  pollution. 

We  recognized  that  at  the  present 
time  our  technology  is  such  that  there  is 
no  effective  practical  solution  for  the 
treatment  of  sewage  on  small  vessels. 
Even  in  large  vessels  the  problem  is  diffi- 
cult. Consequently,  we  have  chosen  to 
demonstrate  our  concern  for  this  prob- 
lem at  the  present  time  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  conduct  such  re- 
search as  would  be  necessary  to  develop 
suitable  marine  sanitation  devices,  in- 
cluding perhaps  chemical  or  biological 
treatment.  We  have  required  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  study  be  furnished  to  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
standards  for  marine  sanitation  devices 
to  be  promulgated  under  the  act. 

Based  upon  the  information  available 
to  him  from  all  sources,  including  his 
research  program,  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior is  to  issue  Federal  standards  of 
performance  for  marine  sanitation  de- 
vices. In  doing  so.  he  will  take  into  ac- 
count the  technology  available  and  the 
economics  involved.  The  bill  takes  into 
consideration  the  problems  of  existing 
vessels  as  opposed  to  vessels  constructed 
after  issuance  of  standards  and  regula- 
tions by  the  Secretary  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  The  initial 
standards  shall  not  be  effective  for  new 
vessels  imtil  2  years  after  promulgation 
and  no  earlier  than  December  31,  1971. 
In  the  case  of  existing  vessels,  they  will 
have  5  years  to  comply.  Broad  authority 
is  given  to  the  Secretaries  to  classify  ves- 
sels and  distinguish  between  them  so 
that  their  different  characteristics,  prac- 
tices and  use  may  be  taken  into  account. 
In  order  to  assure  that  the  interests 
of  the  vessel  owner  are  fully  considered 
by  the  Secretary,  requirement  that  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  apply  to  the  issuance  of  standards 
and  regulations  is  included. 

It  was  forcefully  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion by  many  witnesses  that  a  burden 
upon  the  passage  in  interstate  commerce 
of  vessels  has  been  imposed  as  the  result 
of  differing  States  imposing  differing 
standards  for  marine  sanitation  devices. 


Thus,  a  boatowner  in  compliance  with 
the  laws  of  his  own  State  where  his  boat 
is  registered  will  find  himself  in  difficulty 
if  he  enters  the  waters  of  another  State 
having  differing  requirements.  We. 
therefore,  have  chosen  to  preempt  from 
the  States  the  adoption  or  enforcement 
of  any  statute  or  regulation  with  the  re- 
spect to  the  design,  manufacturer,  or 
installation  of  a  marine  sanitation  de- 
vice on  a  vessel.  Recognizing  that  there 
are  circumstances  under  which  a  State 
may  choose  to  prohibit  discharge  of  sew- 
age, whether  treated  or  not,  from  a  ves- 
sel, the  right  of  a  State  to  make  such  pro- 
hibition is  protected.  In  order  to  prevent 
inequities,  however,  the  bill  permits  pro- 
hibition by  a  State  of  such  discharges 
only  if  discharges  from  all  other  sources 
are  likewise  prohibited  in  such  waters. 
Thus,  the  very  justifiable  complaint  of 
boatowners  that  we  have  all  seen  ap- 
pearing in  boating  magazines  and  news- 
paper columns  to  the  effect  that  the 
small  boatowner  should  not  be  required 
to  carry  his  sewage  aboard  while  his 
boat  is  sailing  through  waters  befouled 
with  filth  from  the  land  is  recognized 
and  dealt  with. 

The  enforcement  of  the  marine  sani- 
tation device  provisions  seems  to  us  to 
depend  upon  two  areas.  The  first,  to  stop 
the  manufacture  of  devices  which  do  not 
meet  the  standards  that  will  be  devel- 
oped and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. The  second  is  to  prevent  un- 
lawful discharges  by  the  vessel.  Conse- 
quently, penalties  are  provided  to  punish 
the  selling  or  distributing  of  vessels  not 
equipped  ^^ith  a  necessary  sanitation 
device  and  to  punish  unauthorized  dis- 
charges. Vessels  that  are  too  small  or 
have  some  reason  to  not  spend  extended 
periods  of  time  on  the  water  so  that 
installed  toilet  faciUties  are  not  on  board 
are  not  required  to  have  marine  sanita- 
tion devices.  Nor  is  it  our  intention  to 
leave  to  the  State  the  prerogative  of  re- 
quiring such  vessels  to  install  toilet  facil- 
ities with  marine  sanitation  devices. 

We  think  that  this  is  a  sound  ap- 
proach and  will  leave  the  administra- 
tion where  it  belongs,  in  the  Coast 
Guard.  „We  do  not  want  to  erect  a  sepa- 
rate department  of  the  Interior  or  de- 
partment of  the  Navy  in  order  to  police 
these  regulations,  so  we  leave  the  ad- 
ministration and  jurisdiction  of  them 
where  they  belong,  just  as  it  was  in  the 
bill  last  year,  in  the  Coast  Guard.  I  un- 
derstand the  Coast  Guard  is  in  full  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  section  that 
I  will  take  up  for  just  one  moment  re- 
lates to  the  amendment  which  is  now  a 
part  of  this  legislation  similar  to  the  bill 
a  ntmiber  of  us  introduced  here,  H.R. 
8516.  dealing  with  training  of  personnel. 
We  will  never  solve  this  problem  if  we  do 
not  have  people  who  are  qualified  actu- 
ally to  administer  the  program.  This  has 
been  an  area  of  weakness  for  some  time, 
but  it  is  an  admitted  area  of  weakness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  other  body 
had  lengthy  studies  relating  to  this,  and 
in  the  90th  Congress,  Senate  Document 
49.  entitled  "Manpower  and  Training 
Needs  in  Water  Pollution  Control"  which 
was  published  in  August  1967.  this  docu- 
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ment  called  atqentlon  of  the  Congress  to 
the  very  dire  nfeed  for  trained  personnel 
at  all  levels  in  ( irder  to  accomplish  water 
pollution  contrpl  programs  and  to  say  to 
they  have  to  have  this 
States  that  they  have  to 
that  they  are  going  to 
standards  and  they  will 


have  to  conform  to  those  standards. 


We  will  have 
for  sewage  tre; 
with  the  flndl 
soimel  with 
objective  do  n 
one  of  the  n 
sound  solution 


to  have  money  available 
tment  plants  and  faced 
of  fact  that  the  per- 
ich  to  accomplish  this 
t  now  exist  is  to  ignore 
essitles  in  reaching  a 
a  very  serious  problem. 
Mr.  Chairmab,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  commibtee  adopted,  again  unan- 
imously, an  amendment  which  I  think 
represents  a  sound  approach  and  which, 
in  effect,  amen<  Is  the  present  law  to  pro- 
vide for  funds  1  ar  the  training  of  person- 
nel, for  tooling  up  the  university  systems 
and  errcouragiiig  them  to  go  into  this 


ffeld  crfclean  w 


iter  and  to  become  quail- 


Em  pioyers 


(  roles-      Tech- 
i  lonals    nicians 


State  agencies. . 
Local  agencies.. 

Subtotal  >. 

Industrial  waste 
treatment 

Consultmg  engi- 
neers ■'. 

Total".... 


11,300    10.300    23,500    36.000    24,700         219    33,500    23,200         225    42,000    18,500 


'  Numbers  are  rounde  1 

•  Estimated  by  BlacK  i  Veatch,  consulting  engineers. 
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fled  from  an  instructional  standpoint  to 
turn  out  the  personnel  to  do  this  Job  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  spend  the 
time  of  the  Committee  in  discussing  it  in 
detail,  I  shall  place  the  justification  for 
that  in  the  Record: 

Mfmoranditm  on  Manpower  and  Training 
FOR  Water  Poixution  Control 
Early  In  the  history  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol legislation,  the  need  for  training  of  quali- 
fied personnel  was  recognized  and  provided 
for  by  statute.  After  the  transfer  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration from  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  the  Department  of 
Interior,  an  extensive  study  was  conducted 
by  that  Administration  concerning  manpower 
needs  for  water  pollution  control.  The  results 
of  thl6  study  were  published  as  Senate  Docu- 
ment #49  of  the  90th  Congress  entitled 
"Manpower  and  Training  Needs  In  Water 
Pollution  Control."  Published  in  Augiist  of 
1967,  the  document  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  need  for  trained  personnel  at 
all  levels  to  accomplish  our  water  pollution 
control  program. 


TABLE  l.-ESTIMATES  OF  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Sewage 
treat- 
ment 
plant 
oper- 
ators 


Prolessionals 


Technicians 


Esti- 
mate 


In- 
crease 


Per- 
cent 
in- 
crease 


Esti- 
mate 


In- 
crease 


Per- 
cent 
In- 
crease 


Sewage  treatment 
plant  operators 

Per- 
cent 
Esti-  In-  in- 

mate    crease      crease 


1.368         317     .   3,422      2,054 

2,250      2,250    20,000      5,550      3,250 


150 

144 


980        633 

5,  500      3. 250 


208 

144    30,000    10,000 


50 


3,600  2,600  20,000  9,000  5,400 
1,700  1,700  3,500  6,000  4,300 
6,000  6,000 21,000  15,000 


150  6,500  3.900 
253  6, 000  4. 300 
250  21,000  15,000 


150  30,000  10,000  SO 
253  12,000  8.500  243 
250  
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appears  Table   1,   "Estimates 

Rfqulrements."   The    increase 

plant    operators    es- 

r^ulred  by  fiscal   year   1972 

in  fiscal   year   1967   was 

that   the  need  for  trained 

determined  to  a  large  ex- 

by  which  sewage  treatment 

pjeted,  the  report  notes  that 

operating    personnel    lag 

construction     appropriations, 

for  design  personnel  are 

(P.   14).  In  addition,  this 

upon  an  estimate  by  the 

[Control  Federation  that  the 

employed  at  the  time 

20,000.   The   FWPCA   es- 

16,500    operators    were 

time.  The  estimated  need 

operators.  If  the  FWPCA 

the  Increase  in  operators 

The  report  gives  no  figures 

of  personnel  due  to  death, 

of  employment  out- 

jecause    accurate    turnover 

available. 


report   indicates   that   an 
industrial  waste  treatment 
will   be   required.    In   addl- 
of  3,900  technicians  will  be 
and    local    agencies    and 
waste    treatment.    The 
agencies  will   need   an   In- 
)rofesslonal   personnel,   and 
waste  treatment  pro- 
would   be   required. 

figure  deals  with 
operate  as  consulting  en- 
estlmate  based  on  figures 


Int  (resting 
wh  ) 


by  Black  and  Veatch,  Consulting  Engineers, 
indicates  that  6,000  consulting  engineers 
were  available  for  consultation  in  the  field 
in  1967  and  that  21,000  would  be  needed  by 
1972 — an  increase  of  15,000.  It's  estimated 
that  for  technicians  working  with  profes- 
sional consulting  engineers,  an  increase 
from  6.000  to  21,000 — that  is  an  Increase  of 
15.000 — Is  required. 

During  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Thursday.  March  6.  1969.  Allen 
R.  Voss,  Assistant  Director  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
project  until  the  applicant  has  provided  for 
ensuring  proper  and  efficient  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  treatment  works  after 
completion  of  construction.  In  other  words, 
under  the  law  a  grant  depends  upon  the 
availability  of  trained  personnel  who  can 
effectively  carry  out  efficient  operation  and 
maintenance . 

The  GAO  investigation  of  various  aspects 
of  the  Implementation  of  water  pollution 
control  legislation  was,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Voss'  statement,  still  In  Its  early  phases. 
Nevertheless,  the  following  paragraphs 
quoted  from  Mr.  Voss'  statement  Indicate 
the  need  for  activity : 

"In  examining  Into  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  treatment  plants,  we  are  us- 
ing as  criteria  the  minimum  requirements 
for  personnel,  laboratory  controls,  and  rec- 
ords established  by  a  conference  of  State 
Sanitary  Engineers  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare m  1963. 


"We  are  finding,  generally,  that  these  mln. 
Imum  requirements  are  not  being  met.  For 
example,  on  the  basis  of  a  review  of  20  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  reports  In  two  States, 
we  believe  that  17  plants  did  not  meet  the 
minimum  requirements.  Thirteen  of  the  20 
did  not  meet  minimum  p>ersonnel  require- 
ments; 15  of  20  did  not  meet  minimum 
laboratory  requirements;  and  seven  of  20  did 
not  meet  minimum  records  requirements.  In 
our  opinion,  11  of  the  20  plants  were  strongly- 
deficient. 

"During  one  of  our  on-site  inspections  of  a 
treatment  plant,  we  found  that  the  plant 
was  shut  down  find  that  no  operator  was 
available.  State  rei^esen  tat  Ives  accompany- 
ing our  staff  members  stated  that  the  plant 
had  been  shut  down  for  about  a  month.  In 
another  Instance,  a  review  of  FWPCA  files 
showed  that  FWPCA,  In  its  Inspection  of  a 
plant  in  September  1968,  noted  a  number  of 
deficiencies  among  which  was  the  fact  that 
the  plant  did  not  have  a  full-time  operator 
and  dally  operating  records  were  not  being 
maintained.  We  could  not  find  evidence  that 
these  deficiencies  had  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  State.  •   •   • 

"In  February  1969,  staff  members  of  our 
office  accompanied  by  a  state  representative 
found  that  the  plant  still  did  not  have  a 
full-time  operator  and  that  dally  operators 
were  still  not  being  maintained.   •    •   ••■ 

Following  Is  a  colloquy  between  Congress- 
man William  H.  Harsha  and  Mr.  Voss,  during 
the  latter's  testimony  before  the  Committee : 

"Mr.  Harsha.  Now,  do  you  know  or  have 
you  had  an  opportunity  to  make  this  deter- 
mination, whether  or  not  we  have  the  engi- 
neering potential  in  this  country  to  design 
and  construct  the  municipal  treatment 
plants  that  could  be  built  if  the  whole  billion 
dollars  authorization  by  fiscal  year  1970  were 
appropriated? 

"Mr.  Voss.  No.  sir,  we  have  not  done  a  thing 
In  that  area.  I  know.  Just  recently,  we  talked 
to  an  official  In  the  FWPCA  and  this  is 
something  that  he  said  that  possibly  that 
agency  may  consider  doing. 

"Mr.  Harsha.  Apropos  to  the  same  question 
about  available  personnel  and  professional 
people,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems is  this  dearth  of  trained  personnel,  sci- 
entists, water  quality  men,  even  technicians 
and  operators  of  plants,  is  that  not  so? 

"Mr.  Voss.  Yes.  At  least  at  a  number  of  the 
plants  that  we  have  visited — It  does  not 
seem  that  the  operators  have  been  trained  as 
well  as  they  could  be.  There  is  a  lack  of 
laboratory  testing.  There  is  a  lack  of  keeping 
of  records.  And  if  you  do  not  keep  these  rec- 
ords on  the  tests,  that  supposedly  you  are 
making.  It  Is  very  difficult  for  anyone  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  that  plant  Is  operat- 
ing to  the  design  capability.  You  do  not  have 
on  record  the  water  and  sewage  going  Into 
the  plant,  and  that  going  out  of  the  plant 

"Mr.  Harsha.  Well,  Is  this  due  to  the  lack 
of  efficiency  of  the  personnel  there  or  due 
to  the  lack  of  sufficient  personnel? 

"Mr.  Voss.  I  would  say  both. 

"Mr.  Harsha.  And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have 
you  not  foimd  that  a  number  of  plants  are 
not  operating  at  capacity? 

"Mr.  Voss.  This,  but  what  we  are  finding, 
offhand.  I  cannot  say  how  many. 

"I  might  mention,  Mr.  Congressman,  we 
have  figures  which  are  estimates  as  to  the 
number  of  operators  you  are  going  to  need 
to  operate  these  plants  by  1972,  and  It  Is  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  next  4  or  5  years. 
They  are  Just  estimates,  but  it  Is  the  best 
we  have  available  and  it  is  Jumping  from 
about  23.000  to  43.000  or  44,000." 

In  order  to  combat  this  dearth  of  per- 
sonnel, the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  has  used  three  approaches. 
Two  of  these  involved  Joint  federal  agency 
efforts  with  the  states  working  through  the 
regional  office  of  FWPCA.  The  third  is  to 
secure  adequate  appropriations  directly  to 
FWPCA    to   support   training   contracts. 
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At  this  point.  It  Is  well  to  review  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  applicable  to  training.  Section  5  of 
the  Act  deals  with  research,  investigations, 
training,  and  information.  Subsection  5(a) 
(2)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
make  grants-in-aid  to  public  or  private  agen- 
cies and  institutions  and  to  individuals  for 
research  and  training  projects  and  for 
demonstrations,  and  provide  for  the  conduct 
of  research,  training  and  demonstrations  by 
contract  with  public  or  private  agencies  and 
Institutions.  Subsection  5(a)(4)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  establish  and  maintain  re- 
search fellowships  in  the  Department  of 
Interior  with  stipends  and  allowances,  in- 
cluding travel  and  subsistence  expenses.  Sub- 
section (5)  (a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  training  In  technical  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  causes,  prevention,  and  control  of 
water  pollution  to  personnel  of  public  agen- 
cies and  other  persons  with  suitable  qualifi- 
cations. 

In  addition,  under  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity for  grants  for  research  and  development 
Included  in  Section  6,  the  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  those  engaged  In  research, 
including,  but  not  Umlted  to,  those  attend- 
ing recognized  education  Institutions. 

Appropriations  for  Section  5  purposes  have 
been  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year 
1968  1969 


Fiscal  year 
19701 


Grants  lor  training....  $3,667,000    $3,400,000     $3,980,000 

Research  lellowship. . .  633, 000  600, 000  600, 000 
federal  technical 

training  and  ad-  _„  „„. 

ministration 637,000         804,000        1,006,000 

Graduate  and  special  „,.  „„ 

training 251,000         258,000          258,000 

Total 4,88^000      5.062,000       5.844,000 


>  Requested  by  Johnson  administration. 

According  to  flgtires  received  from  the 
FWPCA,  the  Division  of  Manpower  and  Train- 
ing has  training  grants  of  $3,400,000  available 
for  the  training  of  approximately  500  train- 
ees in  FY  1969.  $600,000  will  be  distributed 
amongst  101  research  fellows.  For  FY  1970, 
the  FWPCA  estimates  that  $3,980,000  will 
be  spent  for  training  grants  to  train  approxi- 
mately 700  trainees.  FWPCA  short  courses  for 
those  actually  employed  in  water  pollution 
control  activities  are  scheduled  to  train  1,465 
trainees  in  FY  1969  and  360  trainees  in  FY 
1970. 

The  FWPCA  was  awarded  a  contract  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  on  January  21,  1969, 
to  train  waste  treatment  plant  operators. 
When  augmented  by  funds  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
a  total  of  $1,032,000  will  be  available.  The 
program  will  involve  approximately  800  op- 
erators in  10  urban  and  10  rural  projects. 
The  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Iowa.  Texas  and  California  are  receiving  Ini- 
tial consideration  as  potential  project  sites. 
All  trainees  will  be  selected  by  the  manage- 
ment of  waste  water  treatment  plants  from 
the  employees  engaged  In  this  work.  There  Is 
no  tuition  fee. 

The  project,  established  under  authority  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  will  be  administered  by  the  Division  of 
Manpower  and  Training  of  the  FWPCA  as  a 
prime  contractor.  Training  and  supervision 
will  be  handled  through  subcontracts  with 
municipalities  or  waste  treatment  districts 
with  oversight  by  FWPCA  regional  offices. 
The  length  of  the  coiurse  is  44  weeks  or  1760 
hours,  and  includes  20  weeks  or  800  hours  of 
full  on-the-job  training  and  630  hours  of 
part-time  on-the-job  training. 

In  the  area  of  federal-state  cooperation, 
FWPCA  has  Joined  the  cooperative  area  man- 
power plan  system  (CAMPS) .  The  Importance 
of  this  program  to  water  pollution  control  Is 


that  It  provides  the  first  opportunity  for 
training  of  those  who  are  not  currently  em- 
ployed as  operators  In  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  envisions  training  of  the  unem- 
ployed seeking  a  place  In  that  field.  It  does 
not,  apparently,  consider  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel already  employed  in  other  fields  for 
transfer  to  water  pollution  control  work. 

As  commendable  as  the  efforts  of  the 
FWPCA  are.  It  Is  clear  that  there  are  two 
major  deficiencies.  One  Is  obviously  the  num- 
bers Involved. 

If  we  add  together  all  those  who  receive 
any  training  under  the  programs  discussed 
above,  they  come  to  well  under  2.000  for  FY 
1969.  Practically  all  of  these  are  already  em- 
ployed or  engaged  in  the  water  pollution 
control  field.  Practically  nothing  Is  being 
done  to  eliminate  the  great  gap  between 
available  personnel  and  personnel  required 
for  the  operation  of  treatment  plants.  An- 
other defect  Is  the  failure  of  any  program  to 
look  to  other  fields  for  personnel  to  be  trans- 
ferred Into  the  water  pollution  field.  No  in- 
ducements are  set  forth  for  the  competent 
intelligent  person  to  consider  transferring 
his  activities  to  water  pollution  control. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8516,  which  has  been 
Incorporated  by  the  Committee  Into  H.R. 
4148,  Is  to  provide  Inducements  to  those  not 
In  the  field  of  water  pollution  control  to  enter 
It  and  to  Induce  those  already  within  the 
field  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  compe- 
tence and  to  remain  In  this  work.  In  order  to 
do  this,  it  would  make  available  to  interested 
students  scholarships  and  stipends  now 
available  primarily  for  those  In  the  profes- 
sional level.  A  student  who  wishes  to  become 
a  sewage  treatment  plant  operator  may  do 
so  while  receiving  a  stipend,  which,  to  some 
extent,  would  accommodate  him  for  his  loss 
of  income  during  his  period  of  study.  Thus, 
the  Individual  student  woiUd  receive  an  in- 
ducement to  come  Into  the  field,  which  he 
otherwise  could  not  afford  to  enter. 

An  estimated  average  of  $1,000  a  year  per 
student  at  all  levels  was  used  In  calculating 
the  total  amount  authorized.  This  figure 
was  derived  from  information  based  upon 
the  needs  of  community  colleges  which 
either  have  or  are  developing  training  pro- 
grams for  operators. 

Assuming  a  need  for  10,000  more  operators 
within  the  next  three  years  and  assuming  an 
average  training  program  of  two  years,  $20,- 
000,000  would  be  needed  for  the  training  of 
operators  over  the  next  two  years.  Applying  a 
loss  factor  used  by  the  FWPCA  of  approxi- 
mately 25%  for  students  who  would,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  be  unable  to  complete  the 
program,  the  program  should  cost  approxi- 
mately $24,000,000  for  the  first  two  years. This 
figure  Is  restricted  strictly  to  training  per- 
sons required  by  state  and  local  agencies  for 
municipal  operations  and  does  not  provide 
for  training  Industrial  waste  treatment  plant 
operators.  In  order  to  compensate  for  an 
expected  lag  in  the  administration  of  the 
program,  .selection  of  students,  and  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  necessary  facilities, 
$8,000,000  is  suggested  for  the  first  year's 
appropriation  for  operational  training  and 
$16,000,000  for  the  second  year's  operational 
training.  The  same  figure  Is  suggested  for 
the  third  year  for  the  increased  niunber  of 
students  anticipated  to  fulfill  the  needs  of 
Increased  sewage  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion, for  those  students  who  will  need  to 
receive  advanced  training,  and  for  those  stu- 
dents who  must  take  three  years  to  complete 
their  training  program  rather  than  two.  Sim- 
ilarly, figures  are  derived  for  state  and  local 
professionals  at  $3,000,000  for  the  first  year 
and  $8,000,000  for  each  of  the  second  and 
third  years.  For  the  training  of  technicians, 
$1,000,000  is  needed  for  each  of  the  three 
years.  The  number  of  technicians  required 
for  local  and  state  agencies  is  much  smaller 
than  the  number  of  operators  required,  and 
the  cost  of  their  instruction  Is  estimated  at 


somewhat  lees.  This  leads  to  a  total  of  $12.- 
000,000  for  the  first  year  and  $25,000,000  for 
each  of  the  second  and  third  years. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  cutting 
any  of  these  figures?  The  Immediate  effect 
would  be  that  the  state  and  local  agencies 
win  not  be  able  to  acquire  the  personnel  that 
they  will  need  to  administer  their  programs 
and  to  evaluate  their  projects.  Because  of  the 
scarcity  of  professional  personnel,  salaries 
offered  by  consulting  englner  firms  and  by 
Industry  will  be  more  attractive  than  state 
and  local  employment  which  can  lead  to  the 
absorption  by  those  groups  of  the  profes- 
sionals who  do  finish  their  training  without 
federal  assistance.  Even  so,  the  number  of 
people  absorbed  by  the  consulting  engineer 
firms  will  still  be  inadequate  to  accomplish 
the  design  engineering  necessary  for  project 
development  and  evaluations.  Consequently, 
a  reduction  of  funds  for  the  professional 
training  part  of  the  program  will  lead  to  an 
immediate  Impact  ufMsn  the  design  and  ad- 
ministration levels.  Reduction  of  funds  for 
that  portion  of  the  program  dealing  with 
operators  and  technicians  will  not  lead  to  a 
loss  that  will  be  felt  inunedlately.  However, 
upon  completion  of  construction  of  treat- 
ment works,  the  works  will  be  maloperated  or 
not  operated  at  all,  as  Indicated  by  Mr.  Voss' 
testimony. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  since  I  promised 
to  yield  to  him  first. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Cramer)  alluded  to  the  new 
Secretary  of  Interior. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  as  a  Member  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  would  like  to  identify 
myself  with  the  remarks  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  has  made  about  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  was  one, 
at  the  time  that  he  was  being  considered 
for  confirmation,  who  seriously  ques- 
tioned whether,  by  virtue  of  his  back- 
ground, experience,  and  public  state- 
ments, he  could  actually  be  a  good 
modem  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Interior. 

I  must  say  in  all  fairness  that  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  new  Secretary 
with  reference  to  the  American  Indian, 
with  reference  to  wildlife,  the  national 
parks,  and  certainly,  on  this  matter  of 
oil  pollution.  I  think  he  has  showTi  vigor 
and  determination  and,  frankly.  I  have 
been  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  the 
qualities  which  he  has  exhibited.  I  think 
Mr.  Hickel's  record  thus  far  has  been 
commendable. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  The  gentleman's  hindsight  is 
very  excellent  I  will  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  yielding.  In  several 
places  in  the  bill  there  is  the  language— 
"Secretary  of  the  Department  under 
which   the   Coast   Guard   is  operating." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Where  is  the  gentleman 
reading? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Page  44,  line  14,  but  it  also 
appears  in  a  number  of  other  places — 
•'Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating.'" 

I  am  just  curious  to  know  why  this 
language  is  contained  In  the  bill. 
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To  make  sure  that  the 
itielf  In  no  matter  which 
Department  it  Is  presently  operating  con- 
tinues to  havej  jurisdiction  over  this 
enforcement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  <  thought  there  might  be 
some  question  Rbout  where  the  Coast 
Guard  would  be  located. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  is  no  question. 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUithe 
gentleman  yield" 

Mr.  CRAMEE 
man  from  New 

Mr.  HOWARi). 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
tersey. 

As  has  been  true  In 


the  past,  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  but  in 
wartime  it  may  ^e  under  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  CRAMER  That  is  right;  the  gen 
tleman  is  correct 

Mr.  GROSS.  N  r.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 

1  further,  on  page  42,  line 

there  is  the  1  inguage  "—by  action  in 

rem — "  What  is  the  meaning  of  that? 

Mr.  -eRAMEIf.  Action  against  the 
vessel.    ~ 

Mr.  GROSS.  AJction  against  the  what? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  vessel 

Mr.  GROSS.  A:tion  against  the  vessel? 

Mr.  CRAMER  In  rem  is  an  action 
against  the  vessel  itself— action  against 
the  property,  a  c  mcept  permitted  by  the 
law  of  admiralty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  1 1  ,m  glad  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman^s  explana  ion. 

Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  will  the 


I     yield     to     the 


Mr.  DENNEY. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.      CRAME^ 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Actually,  an  action  in 
rem  is  the  phnseology  which  means 
action  against  tl  e  thing.  It  means  that 
you  get  a  judgment  and  a  lien  against  a 
vessel  and  you  fcreclose  on  this  lien. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  abso 
lutely  correct.  He  soimds  like  a  legal 
professor,   and   I  thank   the  gentleman 
for  his  response. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Id  It  proposed  in  this  bill 
to  go  into  mord  brick  and  mortar  in 
order  to  provide  fpr  research  laboratories 
and  further  research  in  this  field? 

Mr.  CRAMER]  No.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  thi^  is  a  technical  type  of 
research  dealing  with  Individuals,  equip- 
ment, et  cetera.  $nd  not  buildings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Arje  there  any  other  areas 
of  government  Expenditures  for  this 
same  purpose?      i 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  I 
will  say  to  the  gfntleman,  we  certainly 
would  not  try  to  duplicate  expenditures. 
e  gentleman  that  this 
(arch  program,  this  is 
program  that  is  pres- 
This  is  a  continuing 
exactly    the    present 


I  might  add  to 
is  an  ongoing  re; 
not  new.  This  is 
ently  in  existeno 
authorization    at 
level. 

Mr.    GROSS 
yield  further,  to 
gentleman  there 
government  in  w 
pended  for  the  sa 
envisaged  in  this 

Mr.  CRAMER 


the  gentleman  will 
[the  knowledge  of  the 
are  no  other  areas  of 
^ch  money  is  being  ex- 
ae  general  purposes  as 
bUl? 

^  would  not  support  a 

duplication  if  I  wdre  aware  of  it,  I  would 

say  to  the  gentlemiin. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.   HALL.   Mr|   Chairman,   will   the 

gentleman  yield? 


Mr,  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  statements  that  the  gentle- 
man has  made,  and  the  functions 
performed. 

I  rise  simply  for  a  point  of  clarifica- 
tion in  the  text  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  referring  now  to 
section  11,  part  (b). 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  the  page  number  in  the  bill? 
Mr.  HALL.  This  is  on  page  74. 
My  query  is  simply  as  to  whether  or 
not,  in  fact,  it  does  not  give  the  various 
States  of  the  Union  certification  power 
for  permits  in  the  first  part  of  sub- 
section (b).  and  in  a  later  portion  gives 
certification  authority  to  the  Secretary? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  does  not  do  so.  It  does 
provide  for  certification  by  the  Secre- 
tary when  the  State  cannot  certify  be- 
cause it  has  no  authority  or  certification 
procedure  established.  Once  the  State 
established  has  a  certification  procedure. 
In  fact,  if  the  States  cannot  certify,  then 
the  Secretary  comes  into  play,  but  it  is 
contemplated  that  the  States  will  do  the 
initial  certification. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understood  that.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  from  the 
earlier  part  of  the  bill  and  from  reading 
the  report,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  about 
the  language.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  agrees  that  it  might  be  clari- 
fied either  by  an  amendment,  or  legis- 
lative history? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  a  matter  that  is 
under  consideration  now.  I  will  be  glad 
to  clarify  it  further  on  the  record  as 
consideration  of  an  amendment  in  this 
area  is  given,  if  the  request  for  it  is  made. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman,  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  refer  then  to  page  59,  has 
any  consideration  for  the  purpose  ol 
clarification  been  given  to  eliminating 
lines  8  and  9?  That  is  where  it  says  that 
"nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  or  modify  the  authority 
or  jurisdiction  of  any  State  to  prohibit 
discharges  of  sewage  whether  treated  or 
not  from  a  vessel  within  all  or  part  of  the 
intrastate  waters  of  such  State"? 

It  might  be  suggested  that  it  stop  right 
there,  but  instead  the  language  goes 
ahead  and  says  "If  discharges  from  all 
other  sources  are  likewise  prohibited." 
I  am  just  thinking  of  State  jurisdic- 
tion versus  Federal  jurisdiction  in  our 
offshore  waters,  estuaries,  or  navigable 
streams. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  This  deals  with  intra- 
state waters.  I  believe  the  language  as 
presently  in  the  bUl  accomplishes  what 
should  be  done  as  it  relates  to  intrastate 
and  not  Interstate  waters.  And  it  is  on 
the  basis  that  if  discharges  from  other 
sources  are  likewise  prohibited,  it  would 
be  so  controlled.  Of  course,  once  the 
statute  goes  into  effect  the  vessels  could 
only  discharge  adequately  treated  sewage 
in  any  case. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


Mr.  HARSHA.  This  is  a  position  that 
was  brought  out  by  representatives  of 
the  boat  industry  where  the  boatowners 
have  compUed  with  all  regulations  of 
the  State  as  covering  discharge  into 
State  waters,  and  yet  they  found  that 
they  could  be  prevented  from  inakin» 
such  distribution  or  discharges  while 
other  users  of  water  were  entitled  to  dis- 
charge polluted  material  into  the  water 
They  felt  that  because  of  the  different 
changes  in  regulations  from  State  to 
State  that  this  was  imposing  an  undue 
burden  upon  them  where  other  pol- 
lutants were  permitted  to  go  into  the 
water. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  what  I  have 
tried  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  where 
there  are  other  discharges  permitted  into 
intrastate  waters  by  the  States,  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  control  this  aspect  of 
it  until  they  control  the  entire  pollution 
problem. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  There  was  considerable 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  dis- 
charge from  private  sources  was  in  fact 
a  part  of  this  program,  or  to  any  degree 
and  that  is  why  we  put  this  provision  in' 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, this  will  cause  no  problem  of  pol- 
lution in  my  opinion  in  those  areas  where 
they  are  not  presently  controlled  by  the 
State. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
think  this  is  an  important  legislative 
record,  and  I  understand  the  phrase  "all 
other  sources"  is  not  predicated  upon 
jurisdiction 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  But,  is  predicated  upon  the 
sources  of  discharge. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  H.R.  4148,  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1967.  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  for  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  farsighted  legislation.  It  breaks 
new  ground. 

Particularly  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  section  2  which  adds  an  entirely  new 
section  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  The  new  section  deals  with 
the  control  of  pollution  by  oil  and  other 
matter.  This  is  a  far-reaching  provi- 
sion— a  strong  provision.  By  any  stand- 
ard, it  is  a  tough  provision.  If  we  err,  I 
think  it  would  have  to  be  said  that  we  err 
on  the  side  of  strength. 

This  provision  with  respect  to  oil  pol- 
lution goes  much  farther  than  we  have 
ever  gone  before.  It  provides  stiff  pen- 
alties for  negligent  pollution  of  the 
shores  or  waters  or  beaches  of  this  coun- 
try. Further,  it  establishes  direct  respon- 
sibilities for  swift  action  to  clean  up 
these  spills. 

It  makes  those  who  pollute  responsible 
for  cleaning  up  the  damage  that  they 
cause.  It  creates  a  machinery  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  conduct  the 
cleanup  operation  expeditiously  if  the 
polluter  does  not  have  the  technical 
capability  to  do  it.  But  in  this  case  it 


places  the  financial  burden  of  the  clean- 
up on  the  polluter  if  his  actions  were 
either  willful  or  negligent. 

In  addition,  it  provides  rather  string- 
ent civil  penalties  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  willful  or  negligent  polluter. 

The  recognition  of  oil  and  other 
hazardous  matter  as  potentially  serious 
water  pollutants  is  not  new.  As  long  sigo 
as  1886  the  Congress  recognized  the  need 
to  control  discharges  in  navigable  waters 
in  New  York  Harbor,  and  in  1899  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Refuse  Act,  admin- 
istered by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  ap- 
ply to  both  vessels  and  shore-based  fa- 
cilities with  respect  to  almost  every  dis- 
charge into  navigable  waters  except  that 
flowing  from  streets  and  sewers.  The 
need  for  control  of  oil  was  specifically 
recognized  in  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of 
1924. 

However,  several  recent  instances  such 
as  the  breakup  of  the  tanker,  Torrey 
Canyon,  off  the  coast  of  England  and  the 
misfortune  of  the  SS  Ocean  Eagle  off  the 
Puerto  Rican  coast,  and  most  recently 
the  despoliation  of  California  beaches  by 
oil  from  an  offshore  drilling  rig,  have  in- 
dicated to  us  that  we  need  the  capacity 
to  do  much  more  than  the  Oil  Pollution 
Act  of  1924  permits. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
great  pleasure  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  As  the 
gentleman  knows  and  as  other  members 
of  the  committee  know,  I  have  been  very 
much  concerned  about  this  problem  be- 
cause Santa  Barbara  is  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Almost  a  year  ago  I  introduced  a  bill 
very  similar  to  the  one  that  has  now  been 
approved  by  your  committee  and  again 
this  year  I  introduced  a  similar  bill. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  voice  my 
complete  support  for  the  bill  now  before 
us  and  commend  the  committee  and 
thank  all  the  members  of  that  committee 
for  their  good  judgment  in  bringing  this 
bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation,  and  I  am  sure  that  of  the 
entire  committee,  not  only  for  the  com- 
ments made  on  the  fioor  today  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  California 
I  Mr.  Teague),  but  for  his  constructive 
contributions  and  his  longstanding  in- 
terest in  this  matter  evidenced  by  his  fre- 
quent appearances  before  our  commit- 
tee when  we  were  considering  these  bills. 
He  has  indeed  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  considerations  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  much  that  is  in  this  bill  has 
been  influenced  by  the  interest  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Teague). 

The  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924  does  not 
adequately  meet  present  day  needs.  That 
Act  applies  only  to  discharges  and  to 
spills  that  are  caused  by  gross  negligence 
or  willful  conduct.  It  applies  only  to  ves- 
sels. It  does  not  apply  to  spills  from  fixed 
installations,  either  onshore  or  offshore, 
such  as  pipelines,  refineries,  manufac- 
turing plants  of  various  types  and  other 
kinds  of  industrial  activities  that  use  and 
store  large  quantities  of  oil.  The  OH  Pol- 
lution Act  of  1924  is  confined  solely  to  oil 
spillage.  It  provides  no  protection  what- 
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ever  against  other  potentially  hazardous 
substances,  of  which  there  are  many,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  pointed 
out,  more  than  200  of  which  have  already 
been  officially  identified.  In  short,  we 
believe  that  H.R.  4148  does  effectively 
deal  with  this  serious  problem  and  plug 
up  the  gaps  that  were  left  in  the  Oil 
Pollution  Act  of  1924. 

This  legislation  addresses  itself  not 
only  to  the  prevention  of  such  disasters 
but  also  to  the  methods  of  cleaning  them 
up  and  abating  them  once  they  have  oc- 
curred, as  regrettably  they  will  occur,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  further  ecologi- 
cal damage  and  impairment  of  environ- 
ment. 

In  the  area  of  oil  and  other  hazardous 
pollutants,  the  bill  before  us  applies  to 
discharges  of  oil  and  other  hazardous 
and  harmful  matter,  which  is  very  broad- 
ly defined  in  the  bill,  into  the  navigable 
waters,  the  contiguous  zone,  and  the 
high  seas  from  vessels,  and  it  applies  to 
discharges  from  both  onshore  and  off- 
shore facilities. 

The  bill  requires  that  immediate  notice 
be  given  of  all  discharges  of  these  sub- 
stances in  any  substantial  quantity  by 
individuals  in  charge  of  a  vessel  or  on- 
shore or  offshore  facility.  It  requires  that 
such  notice  be  given  either  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  to  the  Coast 
Guard.  This,  of  course,  permits  immedi- 
ate remedial  action.  It  allows  us  to  ac- 
complish the  appropriate  steps  to  remove 
the  discharged  oil  or  matter  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  The  bill  provides  pen- 
alties up  to  $5,000  or  1  year  in  prison  or 
both  for  failure  to  comply  with  this 
notification  requirement. 

The  bill  strictly  prohibits  the  dis- 
charges of  oil  and  matter  from  vessels 
except  in  emergency  situations  or  except 
where  it  is  permitted  by  international 
convention.  It  establishes  civil  penalties 
for  violations  of  this  section  in  an  amount 
up  to  $10,000  if  the  discharge  was  willful 
or  negligent. 

It  directs  that  the  United  States  re- 
move or  arrange  for  the  removal  of  any 
oil  or  matter  that  is  discharged  into  any 
water  or  onto  any  shoreline  or  beach 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  such  discharged  oil  or 
matter  presents  an  actual  or  threatened 
pollution  hazard.  The  United  States 
would  exercise  this  authority,  of  course, 
only  if  it  is  determined  that  the  owner 
or  the  operator  of  the  vessel  or  facility 
has  not  made  adequate  arrangements  to 
complete  the  removal  of  the  oil  or  the 
other  hazardous  matter  as  required  by 
the  bill. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  United  States 
to  remove  or  destroy  a  vessel  in  the  navi- 
gable waters  when  a  marine  disaster 
creates  a  substantial  pollution  threat  to 
the  United  States. 

In  those  cases  the  cost  of  removing  the 
vessel  would  be  levied  against  the  vessel, 
its  cargo,  and  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  vessel  where  it  can  be  established 
that  the  negligent  operation  of  the  vessel 
caused  or  contributed  to  the  marine 
disaster. 

The  bill  requires  the  owner  or  operator 
of  such  a  vessel  or  of  an  onshore  or 
offshore  facility  to  remove  the  discharged 
oil  or  other  harmful  matter  immediately, 


or  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  removal  up  to 
the  limits  of  liability  provided  in  the  bill 
if  the  United  States  takes  that  action. 

The  bill  does  provide  for  limitations  of 
liability  to  the  United  States  for  the  cost 
of  removing  or  cleaning  up.  In  the  case 
of  a  vessel  discharging  oil  or  i>ollution 
into  the  water,  the  maximum  limit  of 
liability  is  $10  million  or  $100  per  gross 
registered  ton,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 
This  is  susbtantially  more  than  our  ex- 
perience thus  far  has  indicated  tliat  any 
cleanup  has  cost,  and  we  believe  by  rea- 
son of  this  limitation  that  we  have  ade- 
quately protected  the  United  States. 

Tlie  committee  heard  in  its  hearings 
representatives  of  the  insurance  indus- 
try, some  of  whom  came  all  the  way  from 
Great  Britain  to  testify  for  us.  Those 
representatives  of  groups  insuring  some 
80  percent  of  the  free  world's  shipping 
tonnage  discussed  with  us  their  thoughts 
as  to  what  the  maximum  insurable  lia- 
bility would  be.  We  have  tried  to  take 
their  knowledgeable  testimony  into  ac- 
count. 

With  regard  to  onshore  and  offshore 
facilities — fixed  installations  as  distin- 
guished from  moving  vessels — the  bill 
provides  an  $8  million  maximum  liability 
limit  for  costs  assumed  by  the  United 
States  in  cleaning  up  the  spills.  This  was 
a  particularly  difficult  and  in  some  re- 
spects a  very  delicate  determination.  Ob- 
viously it  is  much  too  high  for  most  situ- 
ations encompassed  in  the  scope  of  the 
bill.  The  committee  is  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  when  we  begin  to  apply  a  lia- 
bility upon  onshore  facilities  that  may 
spill  various  pollutants  into  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  then  we 
apply  that  liability  against  almost  count- 
less numbers  of  large  and  small  enter- 
prises that  exist  on  the  banks  of  the 
small  streams  that  flow  into  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  imagine  that,  in  almost  any 
congressional  district  represented  here, 
there  would  be  several  hundred  enter- 
prises, large  or  small,  which  would  come 
under  the  liability  provided  in  this  bill. 
Therefore,  so  as  not  to  provide  an  un- 
workable or  an  unnatural  liability  upon 
a  relatively  small  business  institution,  we 
provided  in  the  bill  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  establish  by  regula- 
tion, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Small  Business 
Administrator,  reasonable  and  equitable 
classifications  of  onshore  facilities  and 
activities,  and  that  he  will  then  apply  to 
such  classifications  differing  limits  of  lia- 
bility, which  in  many  cases  will  be  very 
considerably  less  than  $8  million. 

Everyone  can  understand  that  for 
many  thousands  of  businesses  it  would 
just  be  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to 
gain  any  sort  of  indemnification  through 
insurance  or  otherwise  for  a  loss  up  to 
S8  million.  Therefore,  it  is  anticipated  by 
the  committee  that  classifications  would 
take  into  account  the  type  and  size  of  the 
businesses  involved  as  well  as  their  ca- 
pacity to  inflict  pollution  damage. 

The  bill  establishes  a  $20  million  re- 
volving fund  which  will  be  discussed  at 
greater  length  by  our  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Howard* — who  incidentally 
has  probably  visited  more  oil  spills  per- 
sonally than  any  other  Member  of  this 
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House.  This  $20  million  revolving  fund 
will  allow  the  Pfesldent  to  delegate  the 
authorities  to  i»erform  an  Immediate 
cleanup  if  it  is  nacessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  act  bef<»re  waiting  untU  it  be- 
comes a  serious  i  hazard  to  health  and 
property. 

The  bill  requires  proof  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  all  vessels  over  100  gross 
registered  tons  apd  for  barges  of  equiv- 
alent size,  which  would  become  effective 
1  year  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,! as  one  who  has  fought 
for  effective  pollution  control  legislation 
for  years,  I  belidve  this  is  a  long  step 
forward. 

As  regards  oil  pollution  and  pollution 
by  other  hazardous  substances,  this  Is  a 
landmarli  piece  of  legislation.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  lit  is  strong  legislation, 
very  strong  legislation. 

As  I  said  earhe^,  if  we  err  then  we  err 
on  the  side  of  stijength  and  on  the  side 
of  protecting  the  |United  States  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAESHA.  Air.  Chairman,  will  the 
geniJemaft  yield  ■;'  | 

Mr.  WRIGHT.j  I  yield  with  great 
pleasure  to  a  disiinguished  member  of 
the  committee,  thi  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Harsha).        1 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Te.xas  a  series  of  Questions  in  order  that 
we  may  make  .some  legislative  histoiT. 
As  the  gentlemin  knows,  section  17 
deals  not  only  wi;h  the  problem  of  oil 
and  oil  pollution,  t  ut  also  with  the  prob- 
lem of  hazardous  matter.  In  that  rela- 
tion I  should  like  o  ask  the  gentleman- 
Is  it  mtended  thai  section  17  of  the  act 
will  m  any  way  p<  rmit  the  Secretary  to 
list  substances  and  concentrations  in 
any  orders  defining  "matter,"  to  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  any  perst  n  to  discourage  him 
from  discharging  s  ibstances,  where  such 
substances,  concentrations  and  dis- 
charges are  within  ;he  limits  of  the  water 
quahty  standards  of  the  appropriate 
State? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Ii  answer  to  the  gen- 
Ueman,  I  would  siy  section  17  is  in  no 
way  mtended  to  a!  ter  the  State's  water 
quality  standards  or  its  enforcement  of 
them.  If  there  is  a  situation  in  which  a 
material  which  bscomes  classified  as 
"matter"  under  section  17  Is  officially 
permitted  to  be  discharged  under  the 
State's  enforcemerjt  program,  then  ob- 
viously the  State's  determination  in  this 
instance  would  be  controlling.  The  in- 
tent of  this  legislfition  is  to  provide  a 
much  needed  tool  lo  combat  the  effects 
of  sudden  spUls  which,  if  unreported 
might  cause  seriouji  damage  and  which 
must  be  cleaned  up  in  order  to  preserve 
our  waters. 

,„^!'"   HARSHA.  I   hink  the  genUeman. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Miy  I  ask  the  genUe- 
man this  question:  Is  it  intended  that 
any  action  will  be  taken  against  any 
person  for  failure  tj  report  a  discharge 
under  section  17(b)  where  the  substance 
discharged  has  not  previously  been  list- 
ed in  an  order  promulgated  under  ad- 
ministrative hearin  f  processes  as  pre- 
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senting   an   imminent  and   substantial 
hazard  to  public  health  or  welfare? 

Mr.  ■WRIGHT.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  "No."  Obviously,  until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  promulgates  regu- 
lations, as  clearly  contemplated  in  the 
bill  and  directed  in  the  committee  re- 
port, on  page  9  of  that  report,  no  person 
could  be  expected  to  know  what  material 
would  be  included  on  the  Secretary's 
list  as  hazardous  matter,  and  conse- 
quently no  prosecution  under  section 
17(b)  relating  to  "matter"  as  distin- 
guished from  oil  could  be  undertaken 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Secre- 
tary's list. 

A*  the  gentleman  is  quite  well  aware, 
we  have  been  extremely  broad  in  our 
definition  of  what  constitutes  "matter." 
I  might  refer  to  the  bUl,  which  defines 
"matter"  as  meaning  any  substance  of 
any  description  or  origin  which,  when 
discharged  into  the  navigable  waters  in 
substantial  quantities,  presents,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary,  an  imminent 
and  substantial  hazard  to  public  health 
or  welfare. 

Now,  there  are  certain  substances  ex- 
empted by  specific  reference  from  this 
definition,  but  the  definition  of  course  is 
so  very  broad  that  the  committee 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  note  in  the 
committee  report,  as  it  does  on  page  9, 
of  the  expectation  that  the  Secretary 
shall  with  care  compile  a  specific  listing 
of  what  constitutes  harmful  matter. 

The  committee  report  declares  that 
the  Secretary  will  be  expected  to  pub- 
lish a  list  from  time  to  time  of  the  types 
of  substances  included  in  this  defini- 
tion in  order  to  inform  the  public  in 
accordance  with  standard  administra- 
tive procedures.  So.  until  the  Secretary 
has  done  that,  of  course,  no  prosecutions 
under  that  section  could  be  undertaken 
Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
One  final  question.  Under  the  provisions 
of  section  11(b)  which  requires  State 
certification  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a 
Federal  permit,  is  it  not  possible  that 
a  State,  for  reasons  other  than  water 
pollution,  may  refuse  to  grant  such  cer- 
tification or  simply  fail  to  act  upon  it? 
If  so,  what  could  the  applicant  do? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  This  question  was  com- 
mented upon  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  a  bit  earlier,  and  I  think  I  would 
rest  upon  his  answer.  It  is  possible  that 
this  particular  question  may  be  subject 
to  an  amendment  tomorrow,  and  pend- 
ing that  time  I  think  I  would  not  want 
to  make  any  further  comment  on  the 
question. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Edmondson)  for  some  clarification'' 
Mr.  -WRIGHT.  I  do  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  who  is  extremely 
knowledgeable  on  this  question  of  cer- 
tification. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  committee  was  interested 
in  discussing  this  question  and  the  staff 
conceded  there  was  a  possibility  that 
this  could  happen,  but  it  felt  there  would 
be  a  relatively  remote  possibility  of  it 
happening  over  any  extended  period  of 
time.  It  is  assumed,  I  think,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill  that  all  of  the  people 


involved  in  connection  with  this  pollution 
control  would  be  acting  in  good  faith 
Particularly  I  think  it  is  a  sound  assump- 
tion that  your  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  act  in  good  faith 
throughout. 

However,  if  the  applicant  has  reason 
to  feel  that  his  rights  have  been  inter- 
fered with  the  judicial  procedures  avail- 
able now  in  the  State  courts  to  require 
action  by  the  State  would  be  available 
to  the  applicant.  In  a  case  where  the 
Secretary  is  the  certifying  authority,  the 
Federal  cour^  would  be  available  to  the 
applicant.  Once  this  act  becomes  law 
it  is  contemplated  that  the  entire  stat- 
ute will  be  construed  in  pari  materia 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wili 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Would  the  gentleman 
answer  this  question?  Could  I  inquire  of 
the  gentleman,  in  cases  where  the  State 
or  intersUte  agencies  have  authority  to 
certify  the  conditions  of  discharge  in 
navigable  waters,  would  certification  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  also  be  re- 
quired? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  only  require- 
ment, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  the  Federal  certification 
would  be  in  a  situation  in  which  the  State 
did  not  have  standards  established  and 
a  certifying  procedure  itself. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  am  referring  to  the 
provision  on  page  74  of  the  bill,  line  18 
where  it  says: 

Except  that  (1)  if  any  affected  State  or 
the  Secretary,  If  his  certification  Is  Involved, 
after  notice,  which  shall  be  given  by  such 
Federal  agency,  makes  written  objection, 
such  certification  may  not  be  so  accepted 


That  does  not  mean  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  then  could  object  in  a 
situation  where  the  State  had  made  its 
certification,  does  it? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  not  con- 
strue it  that  way.  I  would  think  the  alter- 
native that  is  stated  here  would  be  con- 
sistent in  the  situation,  that  if  the  af- 
fected States  had  given  certification,  that 
that  would  be  the  route  you  would  follow. 
And,  if  you  had  a  Secretary's  certifica- 
tion involved  in  it  you  would  then  be  con- 
fronted with  the  regular  procedure. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  does  not  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  commission  or 
board,  does  it? 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  such 
language  in  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  creation  of  no  new  commission,  no 
new  board,  no  new  agency.  In  one  in- 
stance it  changes  the  name  of  an  exist- 
ing agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  should  like  to  say  in 
conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 


strong  legislation.  It  is  broad  in  its  ap- 
plication, stringent  in  its  prohibitions.  I 
believe  that  it  will  provide  a  very  useful 
adjunct  to  that  legislation  already  ex- 
isting on  the  books  in  our  continuing 
battle  to  clean  up  and  purify  the  streams 
and  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  pre- 
vent their  further  defilement. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha). 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4148.  The  importance  of 
this  legislation  may  be  seen  from  the 
number  of  activities  which  it  covers  and 
the  broadness  of  its  scope.  This  legisla- 
tion deals  with  offshore  facilities,  onshore 
facilities,  acid  mine  drainage,  lake  pol- 
lution, education  and  training  of  water 
quality  control  personnel,  and  licensing 
and  permit  considerations.  As  such,  it 
affects  in  some  degree  nearly  every  family 
in  the  United  States.  It  goes  to  nearly 
every  activity — government  or  private. 
State  or  Federal,  civilian  or  military. 

Legislation  that  comes  to  grips  with 
so  many  problems  in  so  many  diverse 
areas  is  not  simple.  There  are  many  diffi- 
cult problems  that  have  been  dealt  with 
in  the  attempt  to  protect  the  quality  ol 
our  waters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  simple  solutions  to  diffi- 
cult problems  are  extremely  rare  if  they 
exist  at  all.  We  would  be  presiunptuous 
if  we  claimed  that  the  bill  prepared  by 
the  committee  provides  a  set  of  simple 
solutions,  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  dealt  with  difficult  problems.  The 
legislation  before  the  House  was  arrived 
at  after  much  difficulty  and  study  over 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  solutions  that  we  have  proposed 
are  the  best  that  we  can  propose  at  this 
time,  and,  therefore,  urge  the  Members 
to  support  the  bill,  H.R.  4L48,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  committee. 

In  doing  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  the  very  fine  and  diligent  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  members  and 
the  staff  of  the  committee  in  preparing 
this  legislation.  I  think  that  all  Members 
will  agree,  when  they  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
that  it  reflects  a  high  degree  of  profes- 
sional competence  upon  the  part  of  the 
staff  and  of  real  diligence  upon  the  part 
of  the  members. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield- 
ing, so  that  I  may  take  just  a  moment  or 
two  to  congratulate  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  on  which  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  serving  for  some  7  years  before 
beginning  my  present  committee  assign- 
ment, on  bringing  out  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  particular  interest 
in  this  legislation,  as  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  recall,  relates 
to  the  growing  national  problem  with 
reference  to  thermal  discharges  or  cool- 
ing waters  being  released  from  steam- 
power  plants,  whether  fired  by  fossil 
fuels  or  fired  by  nuclear  energy. 

I  am  especially  interested.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  section  11(b)  of  the  bill  now 
pending  before  us. 


It  seems  to  me  that  this  section  does 
exactly  what  ought  to  be  done  now  in 
this  area  of  concern  in  that  it  does  reach 
toward  a  national  solution  to  what  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  national  problem. 

As  I  understand  section  11(b),  it  will 
require  that  an  applicant  for  a  Federal 
license  or  permit  for  a  facUity  which 
may  discharge  cooling  waters  into  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
must  first  provide  the  Federal  agency 
issuing  a  license  or  permit  in  connection 
with  that  facility,  with  a  certification 
from  the  affected  State  or  States,  or  in- 
terstate water  pollution  control  agency, 
that  the  activity  will  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  reduce  the  quality 
of  the  waters  below  applicable  water 
quality  standards. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman, 
if  he  will  permit  me  to,  that  this  has 
become  a  matter  of  serious  concern  in 
my  own  State  and  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  where  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  is  in  the  preconstruction  stage. 
And,  if  anyone  on  the  committee  has 
wondered  whether  or  not  the  States 
would  be  responsible  for  moving  into 
this  field,  I  can  report  to  the  commit- 
tee that  the  New  York  State  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  has  been  holding 
public  hearings  around  our  State  on  its 
tentative  criteria  in  this  field  of  thermal 
discharge,  or  thermal  pollution.  It  is  im- 
portant also  to  know  that,  in  adopting 
those  tentative  criteria,  our  State  water 
resources  commission  did.  generally 
speaking,  accept  the  recommendations 
as  made  in  this  area  last  fall  by  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration after  makirf^  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  certainly  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  views  in  this  particular 
field.  The  committee  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  his  testimony, 
and  gave  ver>'  serious  consideration  to 
his  views.  The  gentleman  made  very 
significant  contributions  toward  these 
matters  during  the  past  leading  to  the 
formation  of  this  legislation,  as  he  al- 
ways did  when  lie  served  ooi  the  com- 
mittee several  years  ago. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  8 
of  the  report  reference  is  made  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  separate  cer- 
tificates ought  to  be  required,  both  at  the 
time  of  an  applicant  applying  for  and 
obtaining  a  Federal  construction  permit, 
and  then  later  on  at  the  time  that  same 
applicant  applies  for  a  Federal  permit 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  plant  as 
now  constructed. 

On  page  8  of  the  committee  report  it 
is  stated : 

Based  on  testimony  by  the  Ck)mmlsslon. 
the  committee  has  concluded  that  the  very 
different  character  of  the  two  applications, 
the  long  period  of  time  that  elapses  between 
their  Issuance,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  finality  of  plans  at  the  construction 
license  itage.  all  support  the  requirements 
fcr  certification  with  respect  to  both  appli- 
cations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  I  would  merely  like  to  take  this 
moment  to  encourage  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,   and   the  Members  of   the 


House  in  their  respective  wisdom,  to  re- 
tain this  requirement,  if  a  question 
should  arise  on  this,  not  only  just  for  the 
reasons  that  are  stated  in  the  committee 
report,  but,  it  seems  to  me,  for  one  more 
reason,  which  is  that  as  research  goes 
forward  in  this  field,  about  which  we 
know  all  too  httle  yet,  we  may  well  learn 
a  great  deal  more  about  thermal  pollu- 
tion and  the  effects  of  thermal  dis- 
charges than  we  do  now.  As  3  or  4  years 
may  elapse  between  the  time  of  a  con- 
struction permit  being  granted  for  a 
nuclear  powerplant.  and  then  the  oper- 
ational permit  being  granted  for  that 
plant,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Committee 
to  hold  intact  this  language  as  it  is  in  the 
bill,  and  as  mentioned  in  the  report,  re- 
quiring certification  in  both  separate  in- 
.stances. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  As  the  gentleman 
points  out,  it  is  precisely  for  these  rea- 
sons that  we  collaborated  on  this,  and 
that  the  committee  put  that  provision 
in  the  bill. 

However,  I  am  not  at  all  saying  that 
this  is  a  matter  that  is  not  under  dis- 
cussion at  the  present  time,  and  I  cannot 
advise  the  gentleman  as  to  whetlier  or 
not  any  amendments  will  be  offered  to 
that  particular  effect. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

On  the  E>oint  that  my  colleague  from 
New  York  raised,  on  two  certifications, 
or  whatever  number  they  might  be, 
whenever  there  is  a  license  applied  for, 
let  me  say  first  to  my  colleague,  of  which 
I  am  sure  he  is  aware,  this  applies  to 
other  matters  other  than  just  steamplant 
power  generating  facilities,  it  applies  to 
anything  where  a  license  is  required. 
Nevertheless,  while  I  share  the  concern 
of  the  gentleman  on  the  adequacy  of 
those  standards,  and  as  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out.  that  there  is  an  inter- 
vening lapse  of  time  of  maybe  3  or  4 
years  between  a  construction  license  and 
an  operating  license  in  the  case  of  a 
powerplant  with  a  thermal  discharge,  I 
believe  we  have  got  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  what  bvirden  we  are  plac- 
ing on  all  these  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it.  our 
power  needs,  for  example,  are  doubling 
every  decade  in  thts  countrj-.  In  our  own 
State  of  New  York,  and  in  many  other 
States.  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues,  we 
are  seeing  steam  generating  plants,  as 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out.  either 
fossil  fueled  or  atomic  fueled,  under 
construction,  and  some  coming  on  the 
line  in  operation. 

Now.  should  there  be  a  change  in  water 
quality  standards  in  the  intervening, 
shall  we  say  4  years,  between  the  time 
when  the  construction  license  is  granted 
and  when  the  application  is  made  for 
an  operating  license,  we  could  place  a 
verj'  serious  burden  upon  this  type  of 
generating  facility.  And  not  only  that, 
in  the  case  of  public  authorities  in  this 
field,  as  we  have  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  we  could  jeopardize  that  authori- 
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finance    these    needed 


ty's    abiUty    to 
plants. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  I  share 
his  concern  in  thl^  matter,  and  I  share  it 
concerning  these  two  times  of  construc- 
tion and  operatic^,  but  also  that  we  not 
place  a  burden  uiion  these  facilities  that 
they  will  be  unable  to  meet,  or  have  an 
adverse  influenc^  upon  the  confidence 
of  those  who  are  i investing  in  them. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  iMr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  j  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwach) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4148.  Not  only  does  this 
Wll  provide  for  a  method  of  dealing  with 
oil  pollutants,  it  afso  has  a  small  section 
authorizing  reseaijch  on  other  pollutants 
affecting  our  inland  lakes. 

My  home  State  happens  to  have  about 
one-seventh  of  the  entire  U.S.  total  of 
inland  lakes.  Wa  are  and  have  been 
proud  of  them  and  until  recently,  have 
been  able-  to  cojie  with  siltatlon  and 
eutrophieation  problems.  Now  with  much 
greater  use  of  these  lakes  for  recrea- 
tional and  residential  purposes,  coupled 
with  the  wash -in  if  siurounding  soils  or 
fertilizer,  some  nfew  methods  must  be 
developed  to  returh  these  lakes  to  beau- 
tiful, cold  water  ^xxlles.  This  research 
can  be  done  by  cohtracts  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  public  on  private  groups  or  In 
dlviduals. 

This  condition 
most  of  our  Natio 
a  problem  that  s 
layed.  I  urge  my 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HOWARD,  jkr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  Ithis  legislation,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
Public  Works  Comtnittee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subconimlttee  and  the  chalr- 
U  committee  for  the 
:^ey  have  given  to  this 
.  ^Dilution  and  oil  pollu- 
tion, and  to  command  them  for  the  legis- 
lation that  is  befoije  us  today. 

I  especially  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texa^  (Mr.  Wright)  for  his 
statement  concerning  this  vital  problem 
of  oil  pollution.  Mr.  Wright  discussed 
the  controls  that  We  will  have  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  responsibilities  that  oil  carriers 
do  have  to  the  public  and  to  the  beaches, 
the  fact  that  installations  must  also  con- 
cern themselves  wiih  precautions  and  be 
prepared  to  take  responsibility  for  acci- 
dents that  do  occur 

But  there  is  aljw  the  problem,  Mr. 
Chairman,  from  ttie  viewpoint  of  those 
who  are  on  the  beach,  the  ones  who  will 
have  the  oil  on  thrir  sand,  killing  their 
shellfish  and  their  flsh.  where  they  do 
not  know  in  which  lirection  to  point  the 
blame.  The  vessels  ^re  to  be  responsible 
but  what  about  th*  ship  that  passes  in 
the  night.  All  too  often  in  recent  years 
we  have  found  inst4nces  where  early  one 
morning  the  Coast  Guard  or  a  commer- 
cial fisherman  will  teport  a  huge  oil  sUck 
off  the  coast  comini  toward  the  shore  of 
some  seaside  resor^.  And  no  one  knows 
where  it  came  froii  for  sure.  They  are 
not  sure  which  vessels  had  passed  by  re- 
cently. Therefore,  ^e  must  have  some- 
thing in  addition  besides  the  regulations 
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man  of  the  ful 
amount  of  time  tl 
problem  of  water ; 


that  win  charge  certain  vessels  or  in- 
stallations that  have  dumped  the  oil 
with  the  responsibility  of  paying  for  the 
cleanup. 

So  I  am  very  happy,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  this  legislation  there  is  estab- 
lished a  revolving  fund  of  $20  million 
which  will  be  used  in  the  cleanup  of 
these  oil  spillages.  Of  course,  we  know 
that  where  blame  can  be  fixed,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  cleanup  will  be  paid  back 
and  that  will  keep  the  fund  in  an  on- 
going basis,  because  it  is  expected  that 
the  appropriation  will  be  a  one-time  ap- 
propriation. It  will  also  protect  the  vital 
beaches  so  the  economy  of  an  entire  area 
will  not  be  ruined  because  of  an  oil  spill- 
age when  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  or  the  Government 
does  not  know  in  which  direction  to 
point  in  fixing  the  blame.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  take  quick  action  against 
these  spillages. 

In  1967.  when  the  first  major  oil  crisis 
came  with  the  crackup  of  the  Torrey 
Canyon  off  the  coast  of  England,  it  was 
seen  at  that  time  that  even  though  work 
was  begun  immediately  to  try  to  combat 
the  oil.  much  of  it  hit  the  beaches.  It 
went  into  the  harbors.  It  fouled  the 
shoreline.  About  a  month  and  a  half  af- 
ter that  occurrence  I  visited  the  area, 
and  found  that  although  the  beaches 
were  clean,  there  were  several  problems 
that  this  seaside  area  still  had.  First,  at 
that  time  we  did  not  have  enough  re- 
search to  know  what  kind  of  materials 
to  use,  and  there  was  a  kerosene  base 
used  in  the  dispersals.  That  left  a  tre- 
mendous kerosene  odor  along  the  beach- 
front area. 

We  found  also  that  there  were  deter- 
gents used  in  this  dispersal  which,  in 
many    instances,    caused   shellfish    and 
other  fish  to  be  ruined  and  sport  fishing 
to  be  stopped  for  many  years  in  the  area. 
In  one  town  after  another,  whether  it 
were  Port  Land's  End,  or  St.  Ives    we 
found  the  people  concerned  about'  the 
economic  future  of  their  area.  They  were 
telling  the  people  in  London  and  around 
England  that  the  beaches  were  cleaned 
up  now  that  summer  was  coming.  Come 
and  visit  us.  And,  naturally,  spend  your 
money  here.  But  they  found  that  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty,  because  the 
people  in  the  country  did  not  want  to 
take  a  chance  on  those  beaches  being 
clean,  many  of  them,  in  the  case  of  the 
village  of  St.  Ives,  had  its  summer  econ- 
omy damaged  to  the  tune  of  90  percent 
of  the  previous  year's  income.  The  Ocean 
Eagle,  which  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts   discussed    a    moment    ago, 
pointed  out  the  need  for  a  program.  We 
are  very  happy  that  a  program  is  now 
being  implemented  which  we  hope  will 
soon  be  approved  by  the  President  when 
it  is  presented  to  him  so  that  the  Coast 
Guard  will  have  the  responsibility  and 
the  authority  to  move  quickly  in  this 
area  and  be  able  to  clean  up  our  beaches. 
There  are  many  other  areas  of  oil  pol- 
lution where  we  cannot  depend  on  say- 
ing, "We  will  have  the  person  who  caused 
it  pay  for  it." 

Many  of  us  found  to  our  surprise  just 
a  year  or  so  ago  that  around  the  coast- 
line of  the  United  States  there  are  103 
known  oil  tankers— and  their  position  Is 


known — that  had  been  sunk  during 
World  War  U.  We  are  not  certain 
whether  many  of  these  tankers  still  con- 
tain oil.  We  feel  some  of  them  probably 
do.  Now  4t  is  approximately  20  years 
later,  and  what  would  we  do  if  these 
tankers  should  burst,  as  has  been  sus- 
pected in  the  past  couple  of  years,  and 
the  oil  from  a  World  War  II  tanker 
should  come  to  the  shore? 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  section  on 
the  revolving  fund,  we  can  be  certain 
the  economy  of  our  seashore  areas  will 
remain  constant  and  we  will  have  pro- 
tection of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
Coast  Guard  will  be  ready  and  willing  to 
move  so  we  can  keep  the  economy  of 
these  vital  resort  areas  producing  rev- 
enues, which  will  help  taxpayers  all  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  the  bill 
will  pass.  I  hope  it  will  pass  imanlmously. 
I  commend  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  bringing  this  fine  legis- 
lation before  the  House. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  committee  and  the  House  Members 
all  are  indebted  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  his  pronounced  interest 
in  the  matter  of  pollution  of  the  beaches 
and  shores  of  this  and  other  countries. 
I  am  certain  there  is  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  more  diligently  pursued 
the  effort  to  clean  up  the  beaches  of  the 
country  and  to  prevent  insofar  as  pos- 
sible further  spillages.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  personally  visited 
many  places  throughout  the  world,  in- 
cluding Great  Britain  and  Puerto  Rico 
and  places  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey 
and  elsewhere,  in  his  vital  interest  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Clau- 
sen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
elaborate  on  what  has  already  been 
stated  In  the  presentation  of  the  bill, 
other  than  to  say  I  believe  it  is  very 
timely. 

I  do  want  to  extend  to  the  committee 
members  as  a  Califomian  my  personal 
appreciation  for  the  time  they  have  given 
to  the  very  imique  problem  that  occurred 
off  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara.  I  think 
what  has  occurred  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia has,  in  fact,  focused  national  at- 
tention on  a  major  problem — that  of 
maintaining  some  semblance  of  environ- 
mental control  and  man's  impact  in  this 
regard. 

I  also  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  in  particular  for  advancing  the 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  developing  a 
trainirig  program  in  order  to  implement 
that  which  is  legislated  here  at  the  na- 
tional level.  Time  and  time  again  as  we 
have  listened  to  the  testimony  before  our 
committee,  as  we  would  legislate  the 
necessary  authorlzational  funds,  we 
would  find  we  would  not  have  the  admin- 
istrative and  sanitation  engineering  com- 
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petency,  out  at  the  grassroots  level,  that 
could  carry  out  the  program  as  initially 
intended  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  So  I  believe  this  program  which 
will  give  substance  to  an  adequate  train- 
ing program  will  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  ultimate  success  an-,  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation.  I  strongly  sup- 
port its  passage. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4148, 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1969. 

There  is  one  particular  portion  of  this 
act  which  I  would  especially  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  That 
is  section  5(g)  which  reads: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with,  or  make  grants  to,  public  or 
private  agencies  and  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
demonstrating  new  or  improved  methods  for 
the  prevention,  removal  and  control  of  nat- 
ural or  manmade  pollution  in  lakes.  Includ- 
ing the  undesirable  effects  of  nutrients  and 
vegetation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  over  100,000 
lakes  in  the  United  States.  In  Wisconsin 
alone  we  have  8,676  lakes  which  cover  a 
total  of  1,138,374  acres.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  97.2  percent 
of  all  the  water  on  earth  is  contained  in 
the  oceans.  The  ice  caps  and  glaciers 
contain  2.15  percent.  The  remainder — 
only  0.65  percent  of  all  the  water  on  the 
surface  and  undergroimd — is  available  to 
man  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  such  pur- 
poses necessary  to  sustain  him  and  en- 
rich his  life.  Put  in  this  perspective,  our 
inland  lake  resources  become  vitally 
important. 

While  the  demand  and  need  for  water 
pollution  control  is  growing  money  com- 
mitted to  cleaning  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources does  not  match  the  priority  of  the 
job.  And  oiu-  lack  of  complete  knowledge 
of  the  process  of  lake  eutrophieation  and 
its  contributing  factors  and  in  treatment 
of  the  situation,  makes  research  and 
demonstration  projects  mandatory  if  our 
money  is  to  be  well  spent  and  our  fresh 
water  resources  enhanced. 

Without  the  proper  research  and  dem- 
onstration for  control  of  pollution  in 
lakes,  we  could  very  well  spend  large 
sums  of  money,  and  still  not  have  the 
job  done. 

This  is  the  importance  of  section  5(g) 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  first  introduced  this 
provision  as  a  separate  bill  in  August 
1967.  Review  of  that  bill  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  resulted  in  a  new 
bill.  H.R.  13312,  which  was  supported  by 
the  Secretary  and  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated into  the  1968  Omnibus  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Amendments.  Although 
differences  existed  between  the  House 
and  Senate  on  portions  of  the  omnibus 
bill,  both  bodies  approved  the  clean  lakes 
provision. 

Once  again  we  have  an  omnibus  wa- 
ter pollution  control  bill  before  us,  and 
once  again  it  includes  the  "clean  lakes" 
provision. 

Every  year  that  passes  makes  our  task 
more  difficult  and  more  demanding.  I 


strongly  urge  favorable  action  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Peichan). 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
considering  legislation  today  which  deals 
with  the  complexities  of  water  pollution 
control.  The  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill  and 
other  similar  disasters  have  demon- 
strated the  urgent  need  for  improved 
laws  in  the  control  of  water  pollution. 
H.R.  4148,  the  Water  Quahty  Improve- 
ment Act,  is  designed  to  respond  to  these 
particular  needs  in  a  number  of  ways. 
The  bill  makes  the  owner  or  operator  of 
a  vessel  liable  for  oil  discharge  or  spill- 
age cleanup  costs  up  to  $10  million  or 
$100  per  gross  ton.  Criminal  penalties 
would  be  imposed  against  individuals 
operationally  responsible  for  vessels,  who 
fail  to  promptly  report  a  discharge  of 
oil  or  other  polluting  matter  to  the  Coast 
Guard  or  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  civil  penalties 
against  vessel  owners  or  operators  in  case 
of  willful  or  negligent  discharge  and  it 
authorizes  the  Government  to  clean  up 
the  damage  to  beaches  from  pollution 
regardless  of  source,  providing  for  appro- 
priate reimbursement  by  the  offending 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  oil  is  a 
serious  water  pollutant  is  clearly  evident. 
From  January  1968  through  February 
1969,  a  period  of  14  months,  the  Great 
Lakes  witnessed  a  total  of  21  oil  spills. 
In  addition  to  its  contamination  of 
water,  shoreline,  and  beaches,  oil  often 
has  severe  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife, 
shellfish,  and  recreation.  The  use  of 
harmful  chemicals  to  treat  oil  spills  may 
in  themselves,  produce  severe  ecological 
damage. 

In  addition  to  oil,  the  discharge  of  un- 
treated sewage  from  vessels  and  other 
installations  is  another  major  source  of 
pollution.  Installation  of  preventive  de- 
vices for  effective  sewage  treatment  will 
be  necessary  if  this  bill  is  enacted. 
Several  million  dollars  will  also  be  chan- 
neled into  extensive  research,  develop- 
ment, and  training  programs  to  achieve 
maximum  effectiveness  in  the  operation 
of  our  water  quality  control  facilities. 

Clean  water  should  be  a  right  of  every 
U.S.  citizen.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  and  protect  this  right. 
Unfortimately,  the  Government  is  not 
sufficiently  protecting  or  maintaining 
this  right.  Recreational,  commercial,  and 
industrial  interests  have  been  severely 
impaired  by  the  lack  of  adequate  water 
pollution  control  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  Great  Lakes  area,  in  1966,  con- 
ducted over  one- fourth  of  the  Nation  s 
manufacturing  activity.  Projected  esti- 
mates for  the  Great  Lakes  area  predict 
a  doubling  of  the  population  within  50 
years,  with  industrial  activity  increasing 
at  least  fourfold,  if  not  more.  Such  fore- 
casts are  indicative  of  the  immediate 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  improve  and 
maintain  our  water  resources.  A  genuine 
commitment  to  adequate  preventive  laws 
and  sufficient  funding  so  that  new  tech- 
nological discoveries  can  be  applied  to  all 
our  Nation's  waterways,  is  essential  if 
we  expect  to  achieve  proper  results.  The 
.  people  of  Cleveland  have  expressed  their 


wholehearted  support  for  antipollution 
efforts  by  recently  approving  a  $100  mil- 
lion bond  issue  to  improve  the  water 
quality  of  Lake  Erie. 

Antamendment  will  be  offered  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  pol- 
lution disaster  fund  to  respond  to  the 
specific  needs  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
other  environmental  disaster  areas.  The 
amendment,  to  be  offered  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  *Mr. 
Vanik)  ,  is  almost  identical  to  legislation 
we  introduced  earlier  this  year  along 
with  several  other  Members  of  the  House. 
The  amendment  authorizes  an  appropri- 
ation of  $100  million  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pollution  disaster  fund  within 
the  Tieasury  Department  to  provide  cor- 
rective relief  to  those  areas  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Continental  Shelf,  or  the 
United  States,  which  are  in  environmen- 
tal crises.  To  determine  how  these 
moneys  are  to  be  edlocated,  a  seven-man 
Commission  would  be  set  up,  composed 
of  four  experts  in  the  field  of  biology, 
ecology,  and  conservation,  and  three  rep- 
resentatives of  the  general  public. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Lake 
Erie  is  one  of  the  most  severely  polluted 
waterways  in  this  country.  This  amend- 
ment will  assist  in  upgrading  the  quahty 
of  its  water  as  well  as  providing  careful 
attention  to  the  changing  environmental 
conditions  affecting  the  ecology  of  the 
water.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to 
revive  not  only  Lake  Erie,  but  also  our 
other  water  resources  and  to  make  them, 
once  again,  enjoyable  and  usable  areas 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Tliis 
amendment  and  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969  deserve  our  en- 
thusiastic support. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4148,  a  great  legislative  blow  at  dirty 
water  and  stream  pollution.  This  legis- 
lation is  a  real  prescription  for  a  health- 
ier nation  and  its  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  our  scientific 
and  technical  expertise  was  not  sufficient 
to  find  ways  of  eliminating  the  pollution 
of  our  lakes,  streams,  and  rivers.  We  did 
not  know  as  much  about  industrial  waste 
and  sewerage  disposal  plants. 

Thanks  to  our  great  American  know- 
how,  we  have  the  methods  but  not 
enough  money.  States,  local  communities, 
and  private  industry  can  not  do  the  job 
alone.  Tliey  must  have  help. 

For  every  Federal  dollar  we  spend  we 
will  see  many  times  more  in  non-Federal 
money  invested  in  clean  water.  Without 
the  Federal  money  being  available  as 
seed  money,  the  other  sources  will  not  be 
moved  to  invest.  Tills  is  why  we  must 
continue  the  great  work  started  by  the 
Congress. 

We  must*  find  ways  of  attaining  the 
funds  for  this  program. 

The  bill  is  another  step  forward.  It 
brings  in  to  full  pollution  control  for  the 
first  time— oil  spillage  and  sewage  from 
oil  wells  as  well  as  thermal  pollution. 
It  continues  needed  and  necessary  re- 
search in  all   fields  affecting  polluted 
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of  the  full  Comr 
the    gentleman 
Fallon*,  the  out 
the  Subcommittee  I 
the    gentleman 
Blatnik>,  all  the 


rise  in  support  of 
to  express  my  peij 
the  very  able  chal| 
mlttee  and  severs 


water.  Coming  f-om  southern  Illinois 
where  we  have  tlie  Ohio  River  on  one 
side  of  my  district  and  the  Mississippi 
on  the  other,  with  four  major  river  basins 
in  between,  we  ceiftainly  know  how  diflQ- 
cult  it  is  to  find  enough  funds  to  stop 
pollution.  With  tiie  help  of  the  Federal 
Government  we  ate  now  doing  the  job. 
I  want  to  commend  our  great  chairman 
ttee  on  Public  Works, 
rom  Maryland  (Mr. 
landing  chairman  of 
n  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
om  Minnesota  (Mr. 
nembers  of  the  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  also 
want  to  thank  o\ic  outstanding  general 
counsel  of  the  cofnmittee.  Mr.  Sullivan 
for  his  untiring  efforts.  It  is  a  real  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  tnis  important  commit- 
tee of  the  House  aid  to  be  able  to  recom- 
mend to  my  colleakues  the  enactment  of 
this  most  importarit  bill. 

Mr.  W^GHT.  ^r.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minuter  to  the  fentleman  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr,  Edmonpsoni. 
Mr.  EDMONDSQN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
R.  4148,  and  I  want 
nal  appreciation  to 
an  of  our  full  com- 
subcommittee  chair- 
men who  have  joined  in  working  on  this 
bill,  along  with,  J  believe,  one  of  the 
most  able  staffs  in  |  the  Capitol — the  staff 
of  the  Public  Woiks  Committee  opera- 
tion, j 

The  bill,  H.R.  4^48,  does  a  number  of 
things  which  seeiiis  to  me  to  be  long 
overdue. 

One  of  the  things  it  endeavors  to  do 
Is  to  promote  a  miich  better  program  of 
cooperation  among  the  Federal  agencies 
in  the  control  of  pollution.  One  of  the 
strange  and  embarrassing  things  about 
the  pollution  prolilem  which  exists  in 
many  areas  is  thalj  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself  has  sorietimes  been  a  culprit 
with  considerable  responsibility  for  the 
pollution  problem  ^hich  is  present.  This 
is  something  that  Subsections  11  (a)  and 
1 1  ( b  >  endeavor  to  deal  with. 

Subsection  11(a)  requires  that  every 
Federal  agency  having  jurisdiction  over 
any  real  property  (ir  facility  of  any  kind 
shall,  within  available  appropriations 
and  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  inslure  compliance  with 
applicable  water  quality  standards.  This 
section  puts  into  Ikw  what  is  now  con- 
tained in  an  executive  order.  It  deals 
directly  with  procedures  for  control  of 
pollution  caused  bftf  the  administration 
or  actual  operation,  either  directly  or  by 
contract,  of  federajjy  held  real  property 
or  facilities. 

In  attempting  t^  insure  that  Federal 
facilities  will  be  in,  compliance  with  the 
applicable  water  quality  standards,  the 
problems  to  be  considered,  the  priorities 
to  be  assessed,  an(i  the  relative  values 
and  public  interests  to  be  weighed,  are 
very  much  akin  to  the  problems,  pri- 
orities, and  interests  which  must  be 
taken  into  account; by  a  State  when  it  is 
establishing  water  quality  standards  for 
a  given  area,  by  inctustries  when  they  are 
making  decisions  o^  how  and  where  they 
will  expand  capita^  investment,  and  by 
in  attempting  to 
among  health  and 


local    govemmenta 
achieve  a  balance 


welfare,  economic  development  potential, 
and  supportable  tax  structure. 

The  Federal  Government  must  allo- 
cate its  available  tax  revenues  among  a 
great  mtmy  priorities.  Subsection  11(a) 
is  designed  to  insure  that  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  the  Federal  Oovenmient 
will  conduct  its  own  operations  in  a 
manner  to  control  and  prevent  water 
pollution. 

To  further  insure  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  cooperate  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  with  the  States  in 
achieving  compliance  with  water  quality 
standards,  subsection  11(b)  requires  that 
any  applicant  for  a  license  or  permit 
from  a  Federal  agency  when  the  activity 
involved  will  discharge  into  the  navi- 
gable waters  must  first  obtain  from  the 
State  or  States  involved  a  certification 
that  the  operation  of  the  activity  will  not 
reduce  the  quality  of  the  water  below  the 
State's  water  quality  standards. 

There  are  some  instances  in  which  a 
State  or  interstate  agency  may  at  least 
for  the  present  not  have  the  authority  to 
issue  the  certification  and  there  are  other 
instances  in  which  water  quality  stand- 
ards are  issued  by  the  Secretary.  In  both 
cases,  the  SecretaiT  will  provide  the  re- 
quired certification.  Where  ^licenses  or 
permits  are  required  for  more  than  one 
Federal  agency  for  the  same  activity,  the 
certification  obtained  for  the  first  license 
involved  will  be  suflBcient  for  the  suc- 
ceeding licenses  and  permits.  This  is  to 
insure  that  neither  the  applicant  nor  the 
State  be  burdened  with  duplicating  per- 
mits for  a  single  activity.  However,  if 
either  the  Secretai-y  or  a  State  has  reason 
to  believe  the  original  certificate  is  not 
sufficient  for  succeeding  purposes,  it  may 
make  its  objections  known  and  require 
additional  certification. 

The  ability  to  use  an  original  certificate 
for  a  succeeding  permit  does  not  apply, 
however,  to  an  applicant  for  an  oper- 
ating license  or  permit.  This  situation 
arises  specifically  with  respect  to  nuclear 
generating  plants  where  considerable 
time  elapses  between  the  issuance  of  the 
permits  for  the  building  of  the  plant 
and  the  operating  license  for  its  actual 
operation. 

This  time  lag  can  be  anywhere  from 
4  to  7  years,  and  construction  plans  upon 
which  the  construction  permit  is  based 
are  not  always  sufficiently  precise  to 
insure  the  kind  of  operation  that  Is  con- 
templated. Also,  because  of  the  length 
of  time  involved,  external  as  well  as  en- 
gineering changes  could  occur,  and  we 
believe  the  additional  safeguard  of  ob- 
taining a  second  certification  at  the 
time  the  operating  license  is  obtained  is 
necessary. 

A  further  safeguard  has  been  written 
into  this  section  to  take  care  of  the  situ- 
ation where  actual  physical  construction 
of  the  facility  itself  has  been  started 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  act.  Actual 
physical  construction  means  excavation 
or  buUdtng.  Property  acquisition,  con- 
struction of  roads  or  similar  preliininary 
activity  would  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ment for  exemption  from  certification. 
In  the  case  where  the  license  or  permit 
has  already  been  issued,  a  2-year  period 
begirming  with  the  date  of  enactment  is 
granted  and  within  that  time  the  person 


having  the  permit  is  required  to  obtain 
the  certification  otherwise  required.  Two 
years  seems  an  adequate  time  to  bring 
the  existing  construction  into  conform- 
ance. 

Renewals  of  licenses  or  premits  which 
come  within  this  section  are  considered 
to  be  new  applications  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 

A  wide  variety  of  licenses  and  per- 
mits— construction,  operating,  and  oth- 
erwise— are  issue'J  by  various  Federal 
agencies.  Many  of  them  involve  activi- 
ties or  operations  potentially  affecting 
water  quality.  The  purpose  of  subsection 
lUb)  is  to  provide  reasonable  assurance 
that  no  license  or  pennit  will  be  issued 
by  a  Federal  agency  for  an  activity  that 
through  inadequate  plaruiing  or  other- 
wise could  in  fact  become  a  source  of 
pollution. 

The  language  of  the  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  eliminate  duplicating  certifica- 
tion requirements,  and  to  afford  a  safe- 
guard against  too  broad  a  use  of  the 
single  certification. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  at  this  time 
to  my  good  friend  and  one  of  the  most 
respected  Members  of  the  House,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  (Mr.  HOLIFIELD). 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding. 

On  page  8  of  the  report,  the  second 
paragraph  from  the  bottom,  starting 
with  the  words  "the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  informed  the  committee," 
there  are  outlined  a  number  of  individ- 
uals and  facilities  which  are  licensed  by 
the  Commission  to  possess  and  use  lim- 
ited quantities  of  nuclear  materials  that 
might,  in  minute  quantities,  be  disposed 
of  through  a  waste  disposal  system.  It 
is  said,  "It  is  not  intended  that  subsec- 
tion 11  (b)  apply  to  these  specific  types 
of  licenses  or  permits." 

I  am  a  little  concerned  that  the  de- 
lineation of  just  those  few  entities  might 
preclude  others  in  the  same  category, 
so  I  will  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Fallon,  at  this  time  a  ques- 
tion with  relation  to  the  clarification  of 
this  part  of  the  report. 

My  question  is  this:  Am  I  correct  in 
believing  that  the  committee  intended 
to  exempt  from  subsection  11(b)  cover- 
age activities  under  AEC  license  not  in- 
volving discharges  directly  into  navi- 
gable waters,  and  not  just  those  activities 
specifically  identified  in  the  report  on 
H.R.  4148,  on  page  8? 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  that  he  is  correct.  The  language 
on  page  8  of  the  committee  report  con- 
cerning the  inapplicability  of  subsection 
11(b)  to  certain  AEC  materials  licenses 
was  intended  to  be  illustrative,  not  se- 
lective or  exhaustive.  Where  the  dis- 
charge from  the  licensed  activity  will  be 
in  minute  amounts  and  will  not  be  dis- 
posed of  directly  into  navigable  waters, 
the  license  for  any  such  activity  is  not 
subject  to  the  subsection's  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  that  clarification. 
I  want  to  say,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
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bill  and  I  am  supporting  it.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  control  of  water  pol- 
lution, and  I  appreciate  particularly  the 
handling  of  the  problem  as  a  result  of  the 
oil  spillage  in  the  Santa  Barbara  chan- 
nel off  the  coast  of  California. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  little  points 
in  the  bill  I  may  want  to  discuss  tomor- 
row, during  the  amending  period.  Other- 
wise. I  think  it  is  a  very  good  bill  and  I 
intend  to  support  it. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

May  I  say.  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  we  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  manner  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  as  the  chairman 
of  one  of  the  major  joint  committees  of 
the  Congress,  has  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention  in  detail  questions 
which  that  committee  which  he  heads 
has  raised  concerning  this  legislation. 

I  think  that  the  presentation  that  was 
made  to  our  committee  on  this  subject 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HOLIFIELD)  has  been  most  helpful  to  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  by  our  com- 
mittee. I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  work  out  tomorrow,  when  we  get 
to  the  stage  of  considering  amendments 
under  the  5 -minute  rule  to  this  bill, 
language  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  in  con- 
nection with  sections  IKai  and  11(b), 
which  I  understand  created  most  of  the 
concern  in  his  committee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  interest  and  mention  to  the 
House  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  now  the  latest  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  vrvlu- 
able  members  of  that  committee.  I  do 
appreciate  his  assistance  as  well  as  the 
assistance  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

I  might  add  that  we  have  had  made 
available  to  us  an  excellent  summary 
legal  analysis  on  the  Federal-State  juris- 
diction with  regard  to  regulating  atomic 
energy.  At  the  appropriate  time,  when 
we  go  back  into  the  House,  I  intend  to 
ask  permission  to  have  this  document 
made  a  part  of  the  Record.  This  Is  a  very 
fine  piece  of  work  and  something  that  is 
useful  to  all  of  the  membership  both  as 
a  part  of  the  permanent  Record  and  also 
for  study  for  tomorrow  in  advance  of 
the  consideration  of  amendments  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
expressed  interest. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Summary   Legal   Analysis   on   Federal   and 
State  Jurisdiction   To  Regulate   Atomic 
Energy 

In  examining  the  Federal-State  relation- 
ships respecting  the  regulation  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, it  Is  Important  to  note  the  history  of 
the  various  legislative  enactments  concern- 
ing atomic  energy.  Under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946,'  the  Nation's  first  such  legUla- 
tlon.  atomic  energy  was  enveloped  in  an  al- 
most alr-tlght  Government  monopoly.  The 
possession,  use,  transfer,  export.  Import,  etc.. 
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of  source,  byproduct  and  fUslonable  mate- 
rials' were  subject  to  pervasive  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  regulatory  controls.  More- 
over, except  m  certain  enumerated  and  very 
limited  circumstances,  facilities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  material  (e.g.,  nuclear 
reactors)  could  not  be  owned  by  anyone  (In- 
cluding agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government)  other  than  the  AEC,' 
and  under  no  circumstances  could  there  be 
ownership  of  fissionable  materials  by  any- 
one other  than  the  AEC  The  Act  wrought 
modifications  of  the  patent  system  unprec- 
edented in  American  history— certain  Inven- 
tions and  discoveries  pertaining  to  atomic 
energy  were  removed  entirely  from  the  regu- 
lar patent  system,"  and  certain  others,  while 
patentable,  were  subject  to  compulsory  li- 
censing If  found  by  the  Commission  to  be 
affected  with  the  pubUc  Interest  and  such 
licensing  was  "necessary  to  effectuate  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act."' 

Certain  of  these  rigid  controls  were  relaxed 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  superseding 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,"  but  even  so.  it 
can  be  said  that,  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
mission's assigned  areas  of  responsibility,  few 
other    statutes    confer    upon    an    executive 
agency  the  broad  powers  with  which  the  AEC 
Is  endowed  by  the  Act's  terms.  The  patent 
provisions  of  the  1954  Act,  while  somewhat 
less   far-reaching   than   those  which  existed 
under   the    1946   Act,   represent   marked   de- 
partures from  the  normal  patent  system  in 
terms  of  the  controls  which  they  vest  in  the 
AEC  over  atomic  energy  Inventions  and  dis- 
coveries. The  earlier  Act's  virtual  prohibition 
against  private  ownership  of  'utilization  fa- 
cilities"   (e.g.,  nuclear  power  reactors)    was 
removed  with  passage  of  the  1954  Act; »  how- 
ever. It  was  not  until  a  Congressional  enact- 
ment as  recent  as  1964 "  that  private  owner- 
ship of  the  fuels  for  such  facilities  (I.e.,  spe- 
cial nuclear  material) '"  became  permissible. 
Moreover,  authority  for  the  AEC  to  Impose  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  regulatory  con- 
trol scheme  upon  the  possession,  use,  trans- 
fer, export.  Import,  etc.  of  source,  by-product 
and   special    nuclear   material    continues    to 
reside  with  the  Commission  under  the  Act." 
Absolutely  no  mention  was  made  by  Congress 
In  the  1954  Act  of  a  role  for  the  states  In  the 
regulation  of  these  materials,  and  except  for 
one  limited  provision  -  not  relevant  to  radio- 
logical considerations,  no  notice  was  taken  of 
a  role  for  the  states  In  the  regulation  of  nu- 
clear power  reactors. 

As  atomic  Industrial  activity  and  the  num- 
ber of  trained  personnel  grew  In  the  years 
following  passage  of  the  1954  Act,  and  aa 
classification  restrictions  on  atomic  Informa- 
tion were  lifted,  some  states  began  to  develop 
an  interest  In  applying  their  general  health 
and  safety  powers  to  the  atomic  activities  be- 
ing carried  on  within  their  borders.  In  that 
context,  (Congress  was  persuaded  of  the  ad- 
visability of  legislation  offering  to  the  states 
a  role  and  thereby  clarifying  the  respective 
roles  of  the  AEC  and  the  states  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  For  that  primary  purpose. 
Congress  added  Section  274  to  the  Act  In 
1959.'*  Under  that  section  the  Commission 
may  relinquish  to  states,  on  a  state-by-state 
basis,  certain  of  Its  authority  to  regulate  the 
use  of  reactor-produced  Isotopes,  the  source 
materials  uranium  and  thorium,  and  small 
quantities'*    of    special    nuclear    materials. 
(These  materials  collectively  are  referred  to 
as  agreement  materials.)   In  order  to  relin- 
quish  any   such   authority   the   Commission 
must  find  that  the  state's  regulatory  program 
Is  adequate  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety    and    U    compatible    with    the    ABC's 
regulatory  program.  The  Act  specifically  re- 
serves certain  areas  to  the  Commission,  such 
as  regulation  of  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  nuclear  reactors  (Including  the  dis- 
charge of  radioactive  effluents  from  the  fa- 
cility site  ") ,  the  export  and  Import  of  agree- 
ment materials,  and  the  ocean  disposal  of 
radioactive  wastes.  To  date  nineteen  states 


have  entered  Into  agreements  with  the  AEC 
to  assume  the  regulatory  responsibilities 
transferable  under  Section  274  .'• 

If  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  existed  prior  t« 
1959  that  Congress  Intended  to  preempt  the 
regulation  of  atomic  activities  insofar  as 
radiation  protection  is  concerned,  the  above- 
mentioned  amendment  should  have  dispelled 
that  doubt.  According  to  the  House  and 
Senate  reports  on  the  legislation  which  be- 
came Public  Law  86-373,"  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  that  law  to  clarify  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  state  and  local  governments,  on  the 
other,  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  by- 
product, source  and  special  nuclear  materials 
in  order  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
from  radiation  hazards.  The  report  states: 

"It  Is  not  Intended  to  leave  any  room  for 
the  exercise  of  dual  or  concurrent  Jurisdic- 
tion by  States  to  control  radiation  hazards 
by  regulating  byproduct,  source,  or  special 
nuclear  materials.  The  Intent  is  to  have  the 
material  regulated  and  licensed  either  by  the 
Commission,  or  by  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, but  not  by  both.  The  bill  is  In- 
tended to  encourage  States  to  Increase  their 
knowledge  and  capacities,  and  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  assume  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities over  such  materials."  " 

The  comprehensive  controls  over  the  vari- 
ous   nuclear    materials,    devices    (including 
weapons)    and   facilities   which    the   Atomic 
Energy  Act  of   1954   and   its   1946  precursor 
lodged  In  the  AEC;  the  paramount  national 
Interest  In  this  highly  sensitive  and  Impor- 
tant  field:    the   significant    Implications   of 
these  materials,  devices,  and  facilities  to  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  and  the  common  de- 
fense and  security:   and  Congress'  utter  si- 
lence in  1946  and  1954  on  the  role,  if  any,  of 
the  states  in  regulating  the  potential  radio- 
logical   hazards    of    source,    byproduct    and 
special  nuclear  materials— all  of  these  quite 
clearly  evidence  a  legislative  Intent  to  "oc- 
cupy the  field"  to  the  exclusion  of  state  reg- 
ulation.  If   any   further   evidence   were  re- 
quired of  Congress'  Intention  to  preempt  this 
field,  the  legislative   history   of   Public  Law 
86-373  provides  it  In  abundance — Indeed,  it 
fairly   compels    this   conclusion.   TTiat    Con- 
gress under  the  supremacy  clause  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  has  the  power  to  preempt  an 
entire  area  of  regulation  with  consequential 
suspension    of    state    enactments    touching 
thereon  Is  well  settled.'" 

Such  published  authorities  as  have  con- 
sidered the  preemption  question  in  the  con- 
text of  atomic  energy  unanlmoxisly  agree  that 
Congress  has  preempted  substantially  the 
whole  field  to  the  exclusion  of  the  states  ex- 
cept only  state  regulation  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  as  provided  In  section  274.»  For 
example,  the  Attorney  General  of  Michigan 
concluded  that : 

"We  are  convinced  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  I  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended] 
viewed  In  the  legislative  history  of  the  1959 
amendment  and  [inl  Ught  of  "all  that  bears 
upon  its  purpose  and  meaning,"  Congress  In- 
tended to  place  the  exclusive  and  primary 
responsibility  for  regulation  of  radiation 
hazards  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  In  the  peaceful  use  of 
atomic  energy;  I.e.,  source,  byproduct  and 
special  nuclear  material  as  defined  in  the  Act 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  that 
It  has  preempted  this  field  of  regulation,  with 
provision  for  limited  relinquishment  thereof, 
under  the  terms  of  authorized  agreements."  =" 
The  Attorney  General  of  South  Dakota 
similarly  concluded  that: 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  preempted  the  field  of  protection 
of  public  health  from  the  radiation  hazards 
associated  with  atomic  energy.  42  U.S.C-A. 
5  2012,2014(0."  = 

The  New  TorK  Stote  Bar  Association's 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  In  a  study  of 
the  agreement  between  the  State  of  New  York 
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and  the  Atomic  Ei  lergy  Cc»ninls8ioii,  came  to 
the  same  conclusl>n.  Its  report  stated: 

"While  the  Unr.ed  States  Supreme  Court 
has  never  been  req  jlred  to  determine  whether 
the  Atomic  Ener^rr  Act  has  pre-empted  the 
regulation  of  ator^c  activities  for  radiation 
protection  purpose,  it  seems  clear  that  Con- 
gress Intended  so  ^o  pre-empt.  If  not  by  the 
provisions  of  the  1B54  Act,  then,  certainly  by 
means  of  the  Peaeral-state  amendment  In 
1959.  In  the  latqer  amendment.  Congress 
came  perhaps  as  close  as  It  has  ever  come  to 
stating  expressly  t^at  a  regulatory  area  has 
been  pre-empted."  P 

This  conclusion  lis  particularly  significant 
because  the  study  stemmed  from  a  provision 
In  the  agreement  (between  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  Codimlsslon  which  Indicated 
that  there  were  ap|>arent  differences  of  opin- 
ion between  the  Commission  and  the  State 
as  tc  the  Jurlsdlctlc  n  of  each. 

While,  as  noted  above,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  not  spec  flcally  ruled  on  the  ques- 
tion of  preemption  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  It  Is  slgniacaat  to  note  that  the  two 
state  courts  before  which  the  question  has 
been  raised  both  ag'eed  that  such  preemption 
had'  occurred."  In  addition,  it  Is  Interesting 
to  note  thai  the  N  itlonal  Association  of  At- 
torneys General  hai .  reviewed  the  law  and  the 
proposed  transfer  <f  regulatory  responsibili- 
ties from  the  AEC  »  the  states  and  has  en- 
dorsed the  program.  On  April  25,  1962,  the 
Association  adopted  a  resolution  favoring 
transfer  of  regula  ;ory  responsibilities,  the 
resolution  reading  In  part:  "Be  It  resolved 
.  .  .  that  all  state!  are  urged  to  accelerate 
the  adoption  of  such  legislation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  such  programs  as  will  permit 
the  states  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Con  mission  pursuant  to  P.L. 
86-373."  It  Is  doub  ;ful  that  any  State's  At- 
torney General  woiild  endorse  such  a  pro- 
gram unless  he  wat  confident  that  the  re- 
sponsibility rested  'rtth  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  that  It  cc  uld  be  transferred  to  the 
states. 

The  American  Baj'  Association  has  also  en- 
cforsed  a  program  of  state  assumption  of 
atomic  energy  regulatory  responsibilities 
from  the  Federal  ijovernment,  as  did  the 
Governors'  Conference  In  a  resolution 
adopted  on  July  2  1962.  It  might  also  be 
noted  that  such  otier  organizations  as  The 
Council  of  State  Governments  and  the 
Chamber  of  Comm«rce  of  the  United  States 
have  approved  the  practice  of  a  transfer  of 
AEC  regulatory  resp  [insibilities  to  the  states, 
without  any  expre<sion  of  concern  that  a 
constitutional  issue  exists  In  this  connec- 
tion. 

Of  course.  It  is  n  H  meant  by  any  of  the 
foregoing  to  sugges;  that  the  regulation  of 
source,  byproduct  cr  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, or  utilization  or  production  facilities, 
from  other  than  the  standpoint  of  radio- 
logical health  and  sifety  Is  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  Stat  >s;  nor  is  it  meant  to 
suggest  that  the  rej  ulatlon.  Including  regu- 
lation of  the  radlolc  glcal  effects,  of  radioac- 
tive materials  othe;'  than  those  controlled 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  states  except  pursuant  to  a  Sec- 
tion 274  agreement.-* 

There  remains  ths  question  whether  the 
Federal  Water  Pollu  ion  Control  Act  (PWPC 
Act)»  has  the  effect  of  vesting  In  the  states 
any  authority,  by  tlelr  participation  In  the 
setting  of  water  qutlity  standards,  over  the 
release  of  radloacti"e  effluents,  which  had 
been  preempted  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as 
amended.  Radloactire  effluents  from  AEC 
licensed  facilities  aie  discharged  to  waters 
as  "interstate"  by  tt  e  FWPC  Act." 

The  terms  of  th«  FWPC  Act,  of  them- 
selves, do  not  speal;  expressly  to  the  pre- 
emption question.*  The  FWPC  Act  con- 
tains no  express  prevision  relating  to  state 
authority  to  adopt  i?ater  quality  standards 


applicable  to  radioactive  affluents,  or  to  the 
Act's  relationship  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.* 
The  legislative  history  of  the  1966  amend- 
ments to  the  FWPC  Act,  which  added  the 
water  quality  standards  provisions.  Indicates 
that  no  consideration  was  given  to  possible 
effects  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  AEC  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

It  appears  quite  clear,  however,  that  the 
FWPC  Act  does  not  affect  the  AEC's  pre- 
empted Jurisdiction  over  radioactive  efflu- 
ents. The  FWPC  Act  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  applicable  to  inter- 
state waters  which  become  effective  only 
when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, If  established  by  the  state,  or  when 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  In  the  ab- 
sence of  acceptable  state  standards.  The 
standards  thus  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary are  then  used  In  the  Federal  enforce- 
ment proceedings  authorized  by  the  FWPC 
Act. 

Nowhere  does  the  FWPC  Act  speak  in 
terms  of  o  grant  of  authority  to  the  states 
to  set  water  quality  standards.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  1965  amendments,  which 
added  water  quality  standard  provisions  to 
the  Act,  the  states  had  pKJwer,  pursuant  to 
the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
to  set  water  quality  standards  and  to  en- 
force them  as  to  interstate  waters  within 
their  boundaries.*  In  actuality,  while  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  states  had  state 
legislation  directing  or  permitting  the  estab- 
lishment of  water  quality  standards  and/or 
stream  classifications,  not  all  these  states 
had  actually  adopted  standards.  In  the 
States  which  had  adopted  standards,  both 
the  content  of  the  standards  and  the  method 
of  application  varied. " 

While,  in  theory,  individual  states  could, 
on  the  basis  of  such  standards,  abate  pollu- 
tion In  interstate  waters  within  their  bound- 
aries, such  action  was  not  Ukely  to  be 
undertaken  without  the  cooperation  of 
other  states  Involved  In  the  pollution." 

If  Federal  abatement  action  were  under- 
taken, a  choice  among,  or  determination  of, 
standards  to  be  used  in  arriving  at  abate- 
ment measures  had  to  be  made.  Thus,  the 
statutory    pattern    of    the    Federal    Water 
Quality  Act  of   1965,  now  embodied  In  the 
FWPC  Act,  was  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  water  quality  standards  consistent 
with  the  expressed  purposes  of  the  Act,  to 
be  achieved  through  review  and  approval,  or 
promulgation  by,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior,   for    use    vrtth    respect    to    interstate 
waters.  While  the  FWPC  Act  was  intended  to 
encourage  the  states  to  develop  water  quality 
standards   Initially,   It  did   not   grant   them 
new  authority;  indeed,  as  noted  above  under 
the  discussion  of  the  states'  reserved  powers 
under  the  Tenth  Amendment,  except  for  the 
preempted  (and  limited)   field  of  regulation 
of  the  radiological  effects  of  atomic  energy 
materials  on  Interstate  waters — about  which 
the  Act  and  its  legislative  history  are  utterly 
silent — no  grant  to  the  states  of  new  stand- 
ard-setting    authority     was     necessary     to 
achieve   the  expressed  purpose  of  the  Act. 
Far  from   showing   an   indication   that   the 
states  expected  to  add  to  their  jurisdiction 
over  discharges,  the  hearings  on  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  exhibit  a  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  states  and  their  repre- 
sentatives  that    the   legislation   would   pre- 
empt  the  field  to  the  Federal   Government 
through    the   requirements   for   approval    of 
state  standards  and/or  setting  of  standards 
by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration for  use  m  Federal  enforcement 
proceedings.*' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
clearly  reserves  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  field  of  regulation  of  atomic  energy,  ex- 
cept as  that  Jurisdiction  has  been  relin- 
quished to  the  states  imder  agreements  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  section  274.  The  FWPC 
Act,  as  noted  before,  did  not  grant  any  new 
authority  to  the  states,  but  has  provided  a 


mechanism  for  approval  of  state  standards  as 
a  basis  for  subsequent  Federal  acUon  against 
polluters.  Thus,  the  state  role  under  that 
statute  may  be  viewed  as  limited,  at  most 
to  establishment  of  standards  which  the 
states  have  authority  to  adopt.  By  reason  of 
the  preemption  to  the  AEC  of  Jurisdiction 
over  regulation  of  byproduct,  source  and  spe- 
clal  nuclear  materials,  states  have  no  Juris- 
diction to  adopt  standards  relative  to  such 
materials.  Including  those  contained  in 
effluents,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
with  the  AEC.  Those  states  which  have  en- 
tered into  agreements  are,  by  the  terms  oi 
the  agreements,  obligated  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  assure  that  their  regtUatory  pro- 
grams continue  to  be  compatible  with  tlie 
AEC's  program." 

One  final  thought  deserves  brief  mention. 
If,  contrary  to  the  view  expressed  above,  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  could  be 
construed  as  a  grant  of  authority  to  the 
states,  this  together  with  the  fact  that  sucii 
authority  was  granted  subsequent  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and 
section  274  thereof  In  1959  would  in  no  w.iy 
disturb  the  foregoing  conclusions.  It  is  a  rec- 
ognized principle  of  statutory  construction 
that  subseqeunt  legislation  is  not  presumed 
to  effectuate  an  amendment  of  a  law  not  un- 
der consideration,  in  the  absence  of  an  ex- 
press amendment,  unless  the  terms  of  the 
subsequent  act  are  so  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  prior  law  that  they  can- 
not stand  together.^  No  such  incompatibility 
or  Inconsistency  would  appear  to  exist  here 
as  to  require  invocation  of  the  exception  to 
this  general  rule  of  statutory  construction 
Based  on  the  foregoing,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  the  FWPC  Act 
can  and  should  be  construed  together  so  .is 
not  to  dlstiu'b  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission, vifi-a-vls  the  states,  under  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Act.  ThU  would  have  the  effect 
of  leaving  Intact  the  statutory  scheme  of  sec- 
tion 274  which  contemplated,  among  other 
things,  that  regulations  for  protection 
against  radiation  hazards  should  be  as  con- 
sistent as  possible,  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  complementary  Jurisdiction 
of  the  states  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  the  area  of  water  pollution. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Public  Law  585,  79th  Cong.,  60  Stat. 
755-75  (1946),  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
1946  Act. 

-The    terms    source    material,    byproduct 
material,  and  fissionable  material  were  the 
names  given  to  the  various  nuclear  materials 
controlled  by  the  1946  Act,  and  were  defined 
respectively    In    Sections    5(b)(1),    5(c)(1), 
and  5(a)(1)   thereof.  The  term  "fissionable 
material"  was  replaced  by  the  term  "special 
nuclear  material"  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  See  footnote  10.  infra. 
^  Sec.  4(c)(1),  1946  Act. 
•Sec.  5(a)(2),  1946  Act. 
'Sec.  11(a)(1),  1946  Act. 
"Sec.  11(c)(2)(A)  and  (B),  1946  Act. 
■Public  Law  83-703,  68   Stat.  919    (1954), 
as  amended,  42  USC  2011-2281,  as  amended, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  1954  Act. 

-  The  terms  "production  facility"  and  "uti- 
lization facility"  are  defined  in  Section  11  v. 
and  CO.  of  the  1954  Act.  Except  for  certain 
military  activities  Involving  the  Department 
of  Defense,  no  person  within  the  United 
States  may  transfer  or  receive  in  Interstate 
commerce,  manufacture,  produce,  transfer. 
acquire,  possess,  use.  Import,  or  export  any 
nuclear  reactor,  nuclear  fuels  reprocessing 
facility,  fission  product  conversion  and  en- 
capsulation plant,  or  other  utilization  or  pro- 
duction facility  except  under  and  in  accord- 
ance with  a  license  Issued  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  103  or  104.  Sec.  101,  1954 
Act. 

•Public  Law  88-487,  78  Stat.  604  (1964). 
the  so-called  Private  Ownership  of  Special 
Nuclear  Materials  Act. 
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i«The  term  is  defined  In  Sec.  11  aa.,  1954 
Act.  Essentially  it  refers  to  plutonlum.  ura- 
nium 233,  and  uranltun  enriched  In  the  336 
isotope. 
11  See  Sees.  53,  62  and  81, 1954  Act. 
"Sec.  271,  1964  Act,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  89-135,  79  Stat.  551   (1965). 
13  Public  Law  86-373.  73  Stat.  688   (1959). 
"  I.e.,  quantities  not  sufficient  to  form  a 
critical  mass. 

:^IOCFR  §  150.15(a)  il)  (1965). 

"Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon, 
Tennessee.  Texas  and  Washington. 

•  H.  Bept.  No.  1125,  S.  Rept.  No.  870,  86th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969). 

'^  Id.  at  9. 

i»See  Corwin,  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  (1963) ,  p.  807. 

-'See.  e.g.,  Mich.  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  No.  4073 
11963);  Cavers,  State  Responsibility  in  the 
Regulation  of  Atomic  Reactors,  50  Ky.  L.J. 
29.  29-32  ( 1961 ) ;  Estep  &  Adelman,  Sfafe 
Control  of  Radiation  Hazards:  An  Inter- 
Governmental  Relations  Problem,  60  Mich. 
L.  Rev.  41  (1961);  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  N.Y.  State  Bar  Assn.,  Sfafe  Jurisdic- 
tion to  Regulate  Atomic  Activities:  Some  Key 
Questions  (July  12.  1963). 

-'Opinion  No.  4073,  October  31,  1962,  pp. 
6-7. 

=»  Official  Opinion,  July  23,  1964,  p.  2. 

-'  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  NY.  State 
Bar  Assn.,  State  Jurisdiction  to  Regulate 
Atomic  Activities:  Some  Key  Questions 
( 1963) ,  supra  note  20,  pp.  4-5. 

-'Boswell  V.  City  of  Long  Beach,  1  CCH 
Mora.  En.  L.  Rept.  4045  (Cal.  Super.  Ct. 
1960);  Northern  Cal.  Assn.,  etc.  v.  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  37  Cal.  Repts.  432,  39 
P.  2d  200  (1962). 

13  E.g.,  radium,  radioactive  materials  pro- 
duced in  accelerators.  X-ray  machines,  and 
fluoroscopes. 

=•33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq. 

^  That  Act  defines  "Interstate  waters"  as 
"all  rivers,  lakes  and  other  waters  that  flow 
across  or  form  a  part  of  State  boundaries.  In- 
cluding coastal  waters"  (33  U.S.C.  466  J(e)). 

i»  Section  466  c.  does,  however,  provide  that 
nothing  in  the  Act  "'shall  be  construed  as 
impairing  or  In  any  manner  affecting  any 
right  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  waters  (including  boundary 
waters)   of  such  States." 

i»  Section  14  of  the  FWPC  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
466  k.)  which  provides  that  the  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  as.  among  other  things, 
superseding  or  limiting  the  functions,  under 
any  other  law.  of  any  other  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  i  elating  to  water  pol- 
lution. Is  not  dispositive  of  questions  of 
preemption.  Since  this  section  has  not  been 
changed  by  any  of  the  various  amendments 
to  the  Act  since  1948.  Including  those  sub- 
sequent to  the  addition  of  section  274  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  which  set  forth.  In  more 
or  less  clear  terms,  the  extent  to  which  states 
could  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  byproduct, 
source  and  special  nuclear  material,  its  reten- 
tion is  evidence  of  Congressional  Intent  to 
preserve  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
.\EC  with  respect  to  discharges  containing 
such  material.  However,  the  terms  of  the 
section  are  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with 
a  withdrawal  of  Federal  preemptions  and 
"restoration"  of  some  Jurisdiction  over  atomic 
energy   materials   to   the  states. 

'^  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  in  its  reg- 
ulation relating  to  procedures  lor  adoption 
and  promulgation  of  state  standards  (18 
CFR  Part  620).  described  them  (§  620.2(a)) 
as  "Water  quality  standards  Eidopted  and 
promulgated  by  a  State  in  accordance  with 
applicable  State  law  and  with  section  10(c) 
of  the  Federal  Act"  (33  F.R.  2632). 
"  See   Water   Pollution   Control   Hearings 


Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution.  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  on  S.  649  et  al.,  88th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess., 
pp.  119-122.  8.  649  was  a  bill  to  amend  the 
FWPC  Act,  which  passed  the  Senate  in  the 
88th  Congress,  and  contained  provisions  for 
establishing  water  quality  standards  for  in- 
terstate waters  somewhat  similar  to  those 
In  the  bill  passed  by  the  89th  Congress  which 
became  PJL.  89-234,  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965. 

»  A  description  of  the  practical  difficulties 
in  state  adoption  and  enforcement  of  water 
quality  standards  is  found  at  111  Cong.  Rec. 
8287-8  (AprU28,  1965). 

i"The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Mr.  Quigley,  emphasized, 
In  response  to  questions  from  Representa- 
tive Harsha  of  Ohio,  that  no  federal  preemp- 
tion was  Intended,  and  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  legislation  to  prevent  the  states 
from  raising  their  standards  above  the  levels 
set  by  the  Federal  Government.  (Water 
Pollution  Control  Hearings  on  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  89th  Cong., 
Ist  Sess.,  February  18,  19  and  23,  1965,  pp. 
80-81.) 

-'It  should  be  noted  that  section  274  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  also  establishes  the 
Pedersil  Radiation  Council,  and  provides  for 
Its  functions  to  Include  guidance  lor  Federal 
agencies  in  the  formulation  of  radiation 
standards  and  in  the  establishment  and  ex- 
ecution of  programs  of  cooperation  with 
states. 

i«  Frost  V.  Wenle,  157  U.S.  46  (1895);  1 
Sutherland,  Statutory  ConstriLction,  pp.  365- 
6.  Sutherland  specifically  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  abrogation  of  state  law  by  Federal 
statutes  and  the  revival  of  state  legislation  by 
repeal  of  Federal  regulation  (§5  2026,  2027). 
The  cases  cited,  however,  all  concern  situa- 
tions in  which  the  Federal  statute  was  ex- 
pressly repealed  or  the  obstacle  to  state  ac- 
tion removed  by  express  Congressional  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cleveland ) . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1969  and  urge  its  approval 
by  the  House  today.  This  legislation  has 
evolved  from  the  realization  that  exist- 
ing laws  are  inadequate  in  meeting  all 
situations  in  which  pollution  by  oil  is  in- 
volved. The  disaster  which  occurred  off 
the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  3 
months  ago  served  to  highlight  the  need 
for  further  legislation,  and  gave  impetus 
to  this  bill. 

The  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1969  will  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority and  the  means  to  act  quickly 
should  another  disaster  like  that  at 
Santa  Barbara,  or  one  like  the  breakup 
of  the  tanker  Torrey  Canyon  off  the  coast 
of  England,  occur  within  our  territorial 
waters.  It  sets  up  a  revolving  fimd  to 
clean  up  oil  pollution.  It  levies  a  civil 
penalty  of  up  to  $10,000  in  cases  in- 
volving willful  or  negUgent  discharges  of 
oil  or  matter  in  such  quantities  that  it 
presents  a  pollution  hazard.  This  legis- 
lation holds  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
vessel  financially  responsible  for  clean- 
ing up  the  pollution  which  they  caused. 

The  act  also  deals  with  the  subject  of 
research  and  development  in  the  water 
pollution  field,  extending  the  research 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  another  2  years. 


REAL  ISSUE  IS  riNANClNC 


Mr.  Chairman,  tills  bill  does  a  great 
deal,  but  I  feel  that  Congress  is  missing 
the  point  if  it  does  not  face  up  to  the 
real  issue  involved  in  the  whole  question 
of  how  we  control  water  pollution.  Thai 
issue  is  the  question  of  financing.  For 
until  Congress  comes  face  to  face  with 
the  question  of  where  do  we  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  all  the  programs  we 
have  passed,  and  resolves  it.  the  quahty 
of  the  water  in  our  rivers  and  lakes  will 
continue. 

Almost  every  Congress  since  I  have 
been  here  has  enacted  at  least  one  water 
pollution  control  measure.  The  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act  of  1964,  the  Wa- 
ter Quality  Act  of  1965,  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966,  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act  of  1968,  these  are  a 
few  that  come  to  mind. 

And  yet.  despite  the  gains  we  have 
made,  and  despite  all  this  wonderful 
sounding  legislation  which  we  have  en- 
acted, the  testimony  which  we  heard  re- 
cently in  the  Public  Works  Committee 
indicates  that  the  situation  is  only  get- 
ting worse.  And  so,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  until 
we  face  the  question  of  financing,  we  will 
find  that  the  legislation  we  pass  today, 
like  that  which  we  have  enacted  before, 
will  be  precious  little  help  in  combating 
the  pollution  hazard  which  this  Nation 
faces. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  State  oflB- 
cials  in  New  Hampsiiire  to  assess  the 
opinions  on  this  legislation.  Their  words 
have  a  familiar  ring.  Mr.  William  Healy. 
executive  director  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control 
Commission,  says  the  bill  is  fine,  but  of 
little  use  to  him  imless  there  is  some 
money  behind  it.  Mr.  Clarence  Metcalf. 
director  of  n?unicipal  services  for  the 
same  commission,  said  that  within  6 
months  New  Hampshire  will  have  in  ex- 
cess of  $10  million  in  projects  waiting  to 
be  funded. 

Mr.  Metcalf  expresses  the  commission's 
concern  over  the  greatly  reduced  ftmding 
of  water  pollution  control  programs  at 
the  Federal  level,  and  urges  increased 
appropriatiors  in  fiscal  year  1970  for  the 
Clean  Waters  Act. 

Still,  it  is  obvious  from  looking  at  the 
state  of  the  Federal  budget  today,  there 
is  little  real  prospect  of  additional  reve- 
nue from  pollution  control  programs 
from  this  source.  This  is  a  reality,  and 
it  is  best  we  recognize  it  as  such  imme- 
diately and  begin  to  look  at  other  sources. 
One  suggestion  which  holds  some 
promise  has  been  the  use  of  tax  credits 
to  industries  who  construct  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities.  There  Is  no  question  that 
industry — ^not  to  mention  the  Govern- 
ment itself— is  one  of  the  most  serious 
poUutors  of  our  waters.  Too  few  indus- 
tries, however,  do  anything  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  sewerage  which  they  pour 
daily  into  our  streams  and  rivers.  A  sys- 
tem of  tax  credits  might  provide  the 
needed  incentive  for  them  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  in  reducing  their  own 
pollution. 

Another  proposal,  and  one  which  I 
favor,  would  be  similar  to  the  highway 
trust  fimd,  where  those  who  use  the 
highways  pay  a  tax  to  do  so.  This  money 
is  placed  in  the  trust  fimd,  and  used  to 
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[Congress  established  a 
water  pollution  ( ontrol  trust  fund,  those 
who  use  our  wat  srs  and  are  contributing 
would  pay  a  tax  on  it. 
This  money  would  then  be  used  to  fi- 
nance the  constfuctlon  of  sewage  treat- 
other  facilities  used  in 
the  fight  against^  pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
give  immediate  attention  to  the  question 
of  financing,  lot  unless  we  resolve  this 
most  crucial  question,  I  am  afraid  the 
situation  will  orly  continue  to  deterio- 
rate, and  will  contribute  to  the  growing 
belief  among  our  constituents  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  able  to  cope 
with  the  really  i«rious  problems  which 
are  facing  this  country  today. 

Mr.  CRAMERj  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  hi  may  consume  to  the 
gentlen;i%n  from  I  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller),  a 
membef  jQf  the  ccjmmittee. 

Mr.  MILLER  6f  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
clean  water  should  be  of  concern  to  every 
American.  Much  pf  our  recreation,  indus- 
try, and  natural  environment  is  depend- 
ent on  adequate  [supplies  of  good  water. 
Water  is  the  very  foundation  of  life  it- 
self, j 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment enact  stfingent  measures  to  pro- 
tect our  water  sources  from  the  abuse  of 
pollution.  Too  n^any  of  our  rivers  and 
lakes  have  already  been  turned  into  life- 
less sewers  and  cjesspools  by  man's  wan- 
tonness and  negltct.  The  tragedy  of  Lake 
Erie  must  not  b#  repeated  in  the  other 
Great  Lakes  anc  then  in  the  world's 
oceans.  Our  civilization  must  police  it- 
self or  we  will  be  progressively  poisoned 
by  our  own  efBuerits. 

H.R.  4148  is  a  ^^ajor  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  preservint  the  remaining  purity 
of  our  natural  water  sources.  Hopefully 
we  may  even  begin  to  reverse  the  pollu- 
tion processes  that  have  desecrated  so 
many  of  our  waterways. 

A  major  provision  of  this  bill  places 
the  resfXDnsibility  for  cleaning  up  after  a 
marine  pollution  disaster  where  it  should 
be — on  the  operanor  or  vessel  that  caused 
it.  If  there  is  ever  p.nother  Torrey  Canyon 
or  Santa  Barb{^  catastrophe,  there 
must  be  no  question  of  legal  liability  lor 
the  resulting  damlages. 

The  grants  autiiorized  under  this  bill 
for  scientific  and  technical  training  and 
research  will  be  eJ  wise  investment  in  the 
future  cleanlinessj  of  our  waterways. 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  jMr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  thq  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McCarthy)  . 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentldman  from  Texas  for 
yielding. 

I  will  briefly  eiplain  a  couple  of  the 
important  section^  of  this  bill. 

Section  19  of  thfe  act  sets  up  a  program 
for  demonstration  projects  to  study 
methods  for  the  elimination  and  control 
of  acid  or  other  mine  drainage  which  re- 
sults in  pollution.  The  demonstration 
projects  will  be  carried  out  under  agree- 
ments with  the  States  or  Interstate  agen- 
cies and  they  ar*  intended  to  demon- 
strate the  englnee:ing  and  economic  fea- 


sibility of  possible 


abatement  techniques. 


The  State  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
would  be  at  least  25  percent  and  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  participate  in  the 
program,  that  25  percent  can  be  in  the 
form  of  land,  facilities,  and  services.  An 
appropriation  of  $15  million  for  this  pro- 
gram is  authorized.  No  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  available  funds  can  be  al- 
located to  any  one  State  in  the  program. 
Section  4  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  into  contrswjts  and  grants 
with  individuals,  agencies,  and  organiza- 
tions for  research  and  development  on 
the  problem  of  lake  eutrophication  and 
other  lake  pollution  problems.  It  also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  acquire  lands 
and  interests  therein  by  purchase  with 
appropriated  or  donated  funds,  or  by 
donation,  or  by  exchange,  in  connection 
with  development  of  field  laboratories, 
research  facilities,  and  demonstration 
projects. 

Section  4  contains  the  general  author- 
ization for  the  Secretary  to  undertake 
research  studies,  demonstrations,  and  so 
on.  by  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise  for 
the  prevention  or  control  of  oil  pollution, 
including  the  removal  of  oil  discharges. 
This  section  further  includes  general  au- 
thorization for  the  Secretary  to  engage 
in  research  relative  to  the  equipment 
which  will  be  required  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards for  control  of  sewage  from  vessels 
which  are  covered  elsewhere  in  the  act.  It 
should  be  noted  that  with  respect  to  this 
research,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  file 
a  report  of  his  findings  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  any  standards  to  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  vessel  sewage. 
The  general  research,  investigation, 
and  training  program  contained  in  the 
basic  act  is  extended  for  2  additional 
years  at  the  present  funding  level  of  $65 
million. 

Section  5  of  the  act  extends  for  2  ad- 
ditional fiscal  years  the  project  research 
authority  already  contained  in  the  basic 
law  and  authorizes  appropriations  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  in  the 
amount  of  $60  million. 

Sections  6  and  7  are  teclmlcal  amend- 
ments providing  for  the  deletion  or  re- 
peal where  required  of  the  Oil  Pollution 
Act  of  1924. 

Section  8  changes  the  name  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration. This  is  a  positive  program  to 
achieve  high  water  quality  standards, 
and  the  name  of  the  administering 
agency  should  adequately  reflect  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcoDMiittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  HJR. 
4148  recognizes  that  waste  from  water- 
borne  vessels  Is  still  another  cause  of 
pollution  of  our  Nation's  waters.  In  view 
of  our  resolve  to  restore  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  our  water  by  controlling 
waste  discharges  from  our  municipal 
sewers  and  our  industrial  complexes,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  wastes  emanating 
from  waterbome  vessels.  It  is  presently 
most  severe  In  bays,  inlets,  lakes,  harbors, 
and  marinas.  These  pollutants  include 
sewage  and  other  wastes.  Many  vessels 
are  not  eqxiipped  to  provide  even  mini- 
mal treatment.  With  the  growing  popu- 


larity of  recreation  craft,  corrective  and 
preventive  action  must  be  set  in  motion 
now  to  prevent  a  more  serious  problem 
to  our  waters. 

H.R.  4148  would— 

Provide  for  the  control  of  sewage  from 
vessels  including  foreign  vessels  using  our 
waterways  and  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional vessels; 

Direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
issue  Federal  standards  of  performance 
for  marine  sanitation  devices  for  all  ves- 
sels except  vessels  not  equipped  with  in- 
stalled toilet  facilities,  and  it  would  direct 
the  Coast  Guard  to  issue  regulations  re- 
lative to  the  design,  construction,  instal- 
lation, and  operation  of  these  devices  on 
board  such  vessels; 

Apply  to  existing  vessels,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  initiated  prior  to  issu- 
ance of  the  standards  and  regulations; 

Apply  to  new  vessels,  the  construction 
of  which  is  initiated  after  issuance  of  the 
standards  and  regulations; 

Provide  that  the  initial  standards  shall 
be  effective  for  new  vessels  2  years  after 
promulgation,  but  not  earlier  than  De- 
cember 31, 1971,  and  for  existing  vessels  5 
years  after  promulgation ;  and 

Provide  that  once  the  initial  stand- 
ards and  regulations  are  effective  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  may  not 
adopt  or  enforce  any  law  or  regulation 
governing  the  design,  manufacture,  or 
installation  of  any  marine  sanitation  de- 
vice on  board  any  vessel  subject  to  the 
Federal  standards  or  regulations.  This 
would  not,  however,  affect  the  State's 
authority  to  prohibit  completely  all  sew- 
age discharges  from  vessels  in  particular 
intrastate  waters  of  the  State,  regardless 
of  whether  the  sewage  is  treated  or  not. 
In  such  cases,  however,  the  State  must 
also  prohibit  waste  discharges  from  all 
other  sources. 

HM.  4148  would  also— 
Provide  for  a  system  of  certification 
by  the  Coast  Guard  of  marine  sanitation 
devices; 

Provide  for  the  establishment  of  civil 
penalties  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing ;  and 

Provide  that  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  enforced  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

Watercraft  are  of  course  only  one  of 
the  many  sources  of  pollution  that  must 
be  corrected,  but  as  we  previously  noted 
this  pollution  is  highly  visible  and  nox- 
ious. It  is  our  belief  that  HH.  4148  takes 
major  strides  in  controlling  this  source 
of  pollution  in  a  reasonable  manner.  It 
provides  appropriate  time  where  It  is 
needed  and  yet  takes  the  remedial  steps 
which  are  necessary  In  preventing  major 
problems  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  On  page  59,  beginning 
on  line  4,  there  is  this  language,  "except 
that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  or  modify  the  authority 
or  jurisdiction  of  any  State  to  prohibit 
discharges  of  sewage  whether  treated  or 
not  from  a  vessel  within  all  or  part  of  the 
intrastate  waters  of  such  State  if  dis- 
charges from  all  other  sources  are  like- 
wise prohibited." 
Would  that  not  mean  that  the  States 
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during  this  5-year  period  could  not  pro- 
hibit the  discharge  of  primary  waste  from 
a  vessel  as  long  as  a  city  of  village  dis- 
charges waste  that  had  primary  or  sec- 
ondarj-  treatment? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Would  the  gentleman 
read  the  last  part  of  his  question  again? 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  It  states  in  here  that 
a  State,  as  I  read  it,  "except  that  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
or  modify  the  authority  or  jurisdiction 
of  any  State  to  prohibit  discharges  of 
sewage  whether  treated  or  not  from  a 
vessel  within  all  or  E>art  of  the  intrastate 
waters  of  such  State  if  discharges  from 
all  other  sources  are  likewise  prohibited." 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
refers  only  to  discharges  of  any  and  all 
sources  that  are  prohibited  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

For  instance,  you  may  have  a  bay 
where  there  is  no  discharge  whatsoever, 
whether  it  be  primary  or  secondary,  and 
under  that  condition  the  State  does  have 
the  right  to  prohibit  the  discharge  from 
anv  vessel. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  we  have 
a  small  municipality  which  has  a  second- 
ary treatment  plant,  under  this  provision 
as  I  read  it,  it  could  not  prohibit  the  dis- 
charge of  raw  sewage  from  a  vessel  for  5 
years  even  though  it  prohibits  the  sec- 
ondary discharge  of  sewage  from  the 
village? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Not  for  5  years,  but 
after  the  provisions  of  this  law  go  into 
effect  it  would  be  only  5  years  for  old 
boats,  but  only  2  years  for  new  boats. 
But  I  would  believe  the  State  would  have 
the  right,  and  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  preempt  the  State's  authority, 
to  insist  that  there  be  compliance  with 
definite  standards  which  certainly  could 
not  be  less  than  the  standards  that  the 
municipality  would  comply  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Waldie). 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  in  order  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  se- 
ries of  questions,  and  to  establish  some 
legislative  history. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  gentle- 
man that  the  words  "water  pollution" 
would  Include  an  act  that  would  result 
in  salinity  intrusion,  if  a  fresh-water 
body,  for  example,  was  altered  in  quality 
by  saline  intrusion  Into  that  body,  would 
that  be  an  act  of  pollution? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  California,  as  to 
whether  saline  materials  could  be  de- 
scribed as  matter  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  would  depend  entirely  upon  their 
listing  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
has  been  directed  to  compile  a  list  of 
hazardous  materials.  Now,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  excessive  salinity  In 
certain  circumstances  can  be  a  serious 
pollutant  to  water. 

For  that  matter,  the  United  States  has 
recognized  this  responsibility  under  a 
treaty  with  Mexico  to  provide  pure  water 
to  be  discharged  into  Mexico  from  the 
Colorado  River.  However,  I  believe  thei  e 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  discharge  of 


a  certain  material  might  be  hazardous 
In  one  case,  and  harnfless  in  another. 

Therefore  the  Secretary  must  take  into 
consideration  the  environment  into 
which  the  discharge  would  occur,  and 
presumably  also  the  establishment  of 
certain  quantitative  requirements  as  to 
how  much  of  the  harmful  substance 
would  constitute  a  pollution  hazard. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  It  would  be  my  imder- 
standing  that  salinity  intrusion  being  de- 
fined as  a  pollutant,  would  then  require 
the  respective  States  in  the  adoption  of 
their  water  quality  standards  to  set  that 
as  a  criteria. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  is  no  prohibition 
whatever  against  the  State  setting  that, 
or  any  other  stricter  criteria  than  the 
Federal  Government  itself  establishes. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  believe  what  I  am  at- 
tempting to  establish  is  that  the  Con- 
gress went  further  in  this  act  than  not 
prohibiting  the  States  from  doing  so,  but 
that  in  fact  the  Congress  instructed  the 
States  to  define  salinity  intrusion  as  con- 
stituting pollution.  And  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  to  the  concern  that 
Congress  has  already  expressed  for  the 
preservation  of  its  estuarine  areas,  and 
to  the  damage  that  is  done  to  those  es- 
tuarine areas  when  there  is  diversion  up- 
stream of  the  fresh  water  fiow  into  the 
estuary,  and  thereby  resulting  in  an  in- 
fiow  of  saline  water  intrusion  damaging 
and  destroying  the  ecological  system  of 
the  estuary,  and  the  economic  benefits 
that  are  found  in  estuarian  waters. 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, that  this  does  constitute  one  prec- 
edent and  recognition  of  excessive 
salinity  as  a  harmful  pollutant.  I  do  not 
beheve  that  where  there  exists  in  law  a 
specific  mandate  from  the  States  that 
in  all  cases  salinity  must  be  defined  as 
being  a  pollutant,  however,  emphatical- 
ly, there  is  nothing  in  the  legislation 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

As  I  was  saying,  there  emphatically 
is  nothing  in  the  legislation  to  prohibit 
a  State  from  making  this  requirement, 
and  it  is  the  expectation  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  list  all  those  susbtances  which 
he  deems  to  be  hazardous. 

For  example,  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  paragraph  4  on  page  48  of 
the  bill  which  states  very  clearly: 

Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued as  preempting  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  from  imposing  any  re- 
quirement or  liability  with  respect  to  the 
discharge  of  oil  or  matter  into  any  waters 
within  such  State. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  I  may  just  pose  one 
more  question  to  the  gentleman.  In  my 
own  State,  California,  the  responsibility 
under  this  act  of  setting  forth  water 
quality  standards  and  setting  forth  acts 
that  constitute  pollution  vest  in  the  State 
Itself.  Yet,  the  State  Itself  is  really  the 
polluter  by  reason  of  their  activities  in 
diverting  the  fresh  waters  from  the  up- 
stream fiow  into  the  San  Francisco  es- 
tuarian system.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
assume,  unless  they  are  compelled  to  do 
so,  that  they  will  place  themselves  in  the 
role  of  becoming  an  active  polluter — 
which,  in  fact,  they  quite  clearly  are. 


The  only  real  question  I  am  asking  the 
gentleman  is — if  within  the  concept  of 
this  bill,  if  a  body  of  water  that  is  fresh 
and  is  utilized  for  irrigation,  for  exam- 
ple for  agricultural  purposes,  subse- 
quently becomes  salty  water  because  of 
the  diversion  of  upstream  water  that 
formerly  prevented  salt  water  intru- 
sion— if  that  situation  exists,  does  the 
person  who  has  diverted  the  fresh  water 
and  thereby  has  permitted  the  salt  water 
Intrusion  and  destruction  of  the  agri- 
cultural use — does  that  person  become 
the  polluter? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  answer  would  have 
to  be  that  the  extent  of  the  pollution,  if 
any,  and  whether  or  not  it  constituted 
a  hazard  under  the  meaning  of  the  act, 
would  be  up  to  the  determination  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  terms  of  the  act. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  Congress  has  not 
in  this  bill  given  him  that  specific  direc- 
tion and  said  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  polluting? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  Congress  has  not 
specifically  defined  the  quantities  of 
matter  which  constitute  a  hazard  under 
the  meaning  of  the  bill.  It  leaves  that 
to  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
since  it  would  vary  in  numerous  in- 
stances. Obviously,  a  small  amount  of 
salinity  In  a  large  body  of  water  could 
be  harmless  while  a  large  amount  of 
salinity  in  a  limited  quantity  of  water 
could  be  extremely  harmful  and  destruc- 
tive of  crops  or  destructive  of  other 
forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  hope  that  the  present  Secretary  will 
act  as  his  predecessor  has  acted  and 
declare  that  salt  water  intrusion  does  in 
fact  constitute  pollution. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee for  their  excellent  work  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  up  for  consideration  and  I 
am  wholeheartedly  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Members  will  be  familiar 
with  those  famous  lines  that  run,  de- 
pending upon  which  particular  version 
you  happen  to  remember: 

High  above  Cayuga's  waters 

■With  its  waves  so  blue 
Stands   our   Noble  Alma   Mater 

Glorious  to  view. 

I  mention  these  lines  this  afternoon 
not  because  in  the  circumstances  of  to- 
day we  have  any  new  demonstrations  or 
student  strikes  going  on  above  Cayuga's 
waters  at  Cornell  University,  but  rather 
because  one  of  the  problems  to  which 
this  legislation  addresses  itself  is  the 
problem  of  thermal  pollution. 

And  this  problem  is  being  faced  today, 
urgently  and  seriously,  by  those  same 
blue  waters  above  which  Cornell  stands. 
Since  part  of  this  lake  is  in  my  district, 
I  am  concerned  about  its  future. 

Another  part  of  it  is  in  the  district  of 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  ,  and  since 
I  have  mentioned  his  college  and  his  lake, 
I  would  now  be  very  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  briefiy 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  rose  to  correct  the  gentle- 
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word   is    "Far"— "Par 
water."— not  "High." 
Mr.  STRATTt)N.  I  stand  corrected  by 
the  Congressman  whose  district  includes 
that  distinguished  university. 

The  problem  In  Cayuga  Lake  is  that  a 
nuclear-powerea  electric  generated  pow- 
erplant  is  soon  ?oing  to  be  built  on  this 
very  beautiful,  relatively  small,  very  slow 
moving  lake:  ai^  if  that  nuclear  power- 
plant  is  constriicted  without  regard  to 
thermal  polluti<in,  then  the  cool  water 
at  the  bottom  ol  Cayuga  Lake  is  going  to 
be  taken  out  of  ihe  lake  and  used  to  cool 
the  reactor  and  will  be  put  back  into  the 
lake  at  a  highe-  temperature. 

Now,  this  mar  not  seem  like  much  of 
a  problem,  but  this  is  what  we  mean  by 
"thermal  pollution. '  By  gradually  rais- 
ing the  temperature  of  a  lake,  you  not 
only  encourage  the  growth  of  weeds 
in  the  lake,  which  in  the  case  of  Cayuga 
Lake  are  alreadj  interfering  with  its  use 
for  recreational  purposes,  but  you  also 
destroythe  fish  and  the  wildlife. 

I  thinS  it  is  important  that  as  we  deal 
in  this  legislatien  with  various  aspects 
of  pollution  we  face  up  immediately  to 
this  relatively  new  problem  of  thermal 
pollution.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
said  this  afternoon  about  oil  pollution, 
for  example,  an  1  we  have  some  strong 
language  in  this  bill  dealing  with  the 
kind  of  tragedy  that  hit  the  beaches  at 
Santa  Barbara. 

Unfortunately,  what  is  being  done 
about  oil  pollution  comes  after  at  least  a 
good  part  of  the  bam  door  has  alreadj- 
been  left  open,  £nd  we  are  being  asked 
to  close  it  now  after  a  good  deal  of  pol- 
lution h£is  already  taken  place.  With 
regard  to  thermajl  pollution,  we  ought  to 
fore  the  horse  leaves 
m  just  afraid  that  the 
section  of  this  bill,  al- 
cognize  and  deal  with 
1  not  go  nearly  far 
provides  in  effect  that 
te  standards  shall  ap- 


close  this  door 
the  bam.  And  I 
thermal  poUutio: 
though  it  does  n 
the    problem, 
enough,  because 
the  applicable  S' 
ply-  I 

The  fact  of  Ihe  matter  is  that  in 
New  York  State,  ^s  in  many  other  States, 
we  simply  do  not}  have  any  really  effec- 
tive applicable  Btate  standards.  The 
State  Assembly  las  recently  passed  a 
very  strong  bUl,  but  my  information  is 
that  it  is  likely  tc  die  in  the  Senate,  and 
even  if  it  does  g;t  through  the  Senate 
the  Governor  may  veto  it.  So  I  do  not 
think  we  can  afford  to  rely  on  that  kind 
of  State  protecticn. 

If  they  can  get  away  with  destroying 
Cayuga  Lake  and  turning  it  into  another 
Lake  Erie,  think  what  may  happen  to 
the  lake  in  your  district  or  your  dis- 
trict. 

If  we  begin  tie  process  of  building 
nuclear  plants  in  i  imall  lakes  like  Cayuga 
Lake,  instead  of  on  the  ocean  or  fast- 
moving  rivers,  as  we  have  done  up  untU 
now,  we  can  disstroy  not  only  this 
beautiful  recreat  onal  section  of  the 
Finger  Lakes,  but  we  can  destroy  a  lot 
of  other  recreati)nal  lakes  as  well.  I 
think  it  is  just  no ;  enough  for  us  to  rely 
on  State  standarcs  that  will  not  be  ef- 
fective at  the  stait  of  the  threat,  when 
they  are  most  reeded.  Many  of  the 
States  have  not  even  done  the  research 
in  this  field,  as  trie  Federal  Water  Pol- 


lution Control  Administration  has  done 
It.  and  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  done  it. 

Therefore.  I  propose  to  offer  on  tomor- 
row, when  we  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, an  amendment  which  would 
merely  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior the  power  with  regard  to  thermal 
pollution  alone,  because  this  is  a  new 
field,  and  one  In  which,  fortunately,  we 
have  not  had  much  destruction  so  far, 
the  power  to  set  Federal  standards  which 
will  apply  to  all  facilities  constructed 
with  a  Federal  agency  license,  so  that 
we  can  lock  the  door  before  the  horse  is 
stolen  and  thus  can  successfully  avoid 
the  debacle  that  we  now  face  in  connec- 
tion with  oil  pollution. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  The  gentleman  has 
mentioned  the  absence  in  New  York 
State  of  criteria  standards  with  respect 
to  thermal  discharge.  However,  the 
gentleman  knows  that  the  State  water 
quality  commission  is  holding  public 
hearing  on  tentative  criteria  which 
would  attempt  to  control  this  particular 
problem,  and  there  is  ample  authority, 
in  my  judgment,  under  the  existing  pub- 
lic health  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  the  water  resources  commission  to 
adopt  those  standards. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  bills  before 
the  legislature.  Those  bills  might  pos- 
sibly strengthen  the  hand  of  the  water 
resources  commission  in  this  connection, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  need  further  legis- 
lation for  the  State  to  act  as  it  is. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  hope  they  will. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  State  has  authority  to  act.  But  I 
have  been  a  little  disturbed  about  some 
of  the  things  I  have  heard.  Certainly 
the  State  health  department  and  the 
conservation  department,  which  have 
the  authority,  have  been  very  wishy- 
washy  so  far.  That  is  why  I  think  we 
should  strengthen  this  bill  at  the  very 
start,  rather  than  waiting  for  the  States 
to  act.  If  we  wait  it  wUl  be  too  late  for 
Cayuga  Lake,  and  it  could  be  too  late 
for  other  lakes  as  well. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  understand,  the 
Federal  Government  is  requiring  the 
States  to  provide  water  quality  standards, 
and  one  of  those  standards  required  is 
to  include  thermal  pollution.  They  are 
in  the  process  now  of  negotiating  what 
that  thermal  pollution  standard  should 
be  within  the  respective  States.  So  I 
would  contemplate  that  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  every  State  will  have  a 
thermal  pollution  standard  established, 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

But  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
when  he  starts  talking  about  national 
standards,  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fully  appreciates  that 
in  the  State  of  Florida  a  certain  num- 
ber of  degrees  of  greater  heat  than  pres- 
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ently  exists  in  a  body  of  water  that  would 
result  in  a  deleterious  effect  might  be 
completely  different  with  different  loca 
tions  in  the  United  States.  This  is  be 
cause  that  number  of  degrees,  that  might 
cause  a  dlsrupUve  effect  in  warm  water 
with  other  different  environmental  fac- 
tors cannot  be  said  to  have  the  same  ef- 
fect in  the  cooler  and  different  waters 
of  a  northern  lake  or  in  Alaska  for  in- 
stance? 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  we  do 
not  necessarUy  want  the  same  number 
or  percentage  of  degrees  above  present 
temperature  controls  in  one  State,  where 
it  is  warmer,  and  environmental  con- 
dlUons  are  different  to  be  the  same  as 
that  for  the  waters  of  another  State 
so  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  a  national' 
standard  based  upon  what  is  known  of 
thermal  problems  presently  that  would 
make  much  sense. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  give  me  the  time  I  too 
would  prefer  not  to  have  to  set  a  na- 
tional standard,  but  we  are  dealing  with 
a  shortage  of  time  in  this  case.  There 
may  be  approval  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  build  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  on  the  Finger  Lakes  within  a  few 
weeks.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
likely  to  have  any  strong  standards  in 
New  York  State  by  the  time  this  problem 
comes  up.  For  that  reason.  I  think  we 
have  to  act  now.  If  a  precedent  is  set  on 
Cayuga  Lake,  it  could  be  carried  out  in 
the  Finger  Lakes  or  in  lakes  in  the 
gentleman's  State. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  standards 
proposed  do  not  involve  an  exact  num- 
ber of  degrees  but  a  certain  percentage 
over  mean  temperature  of  the  water  or 
over  the  temperature  of  the  water  as  it  is 
on  the  surface.  That  kind  of  a  standard 
could  be  applied  nationally  without  any 
problem,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  there  is  not 
enough  knowledge  about  what  the  ecolog- 
ical and  other  effects  of  thermal  pollu- 
tion will  be,  nor  up  to  what  degrees  or 
percentages  or  otherwise  above  what 
exist  at  the  present  time.  From  lake  to 
lake  and  State  to  State  and  level  to  level 
there  are  the  different  envirorunental 
circumstances  that  controlled  and  judged 
by  the  State  after  approval  of  the  stand- 
ards by  the  Secretary.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  this  is  an  area  best  left 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  States  and  par- 
ticularly where  States  are  required  to  act 
under  present  law  anyway. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  there  is  any  lack 
of  research,  I  think  it  is  in  research 
which  has  been  done  on  a  State  level.  A 
good  deal  of  research  has  been  done  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  it  is  pres- 
ently pretty  clear  as  to  what  constitutes 
thermal  pollution  of  our  waters  and  what 
must  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  2  minutes. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Matsu- 

NAGA  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.  > 

STATUES   OF    FATHER    DAMIEN    AND    KING    KAME- 
HAMEHA   I  TO   BE  UNVEILED  TODAY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
4  o'clock  this  afternoon,  the  statues  pre- 
sented by  the  State  of  Hawaii  of  two  of 
its  most  eminent  personages  for  com- 
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memoration  in  the  National  Statuary 
Hall  will  be  unveiled  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  to  be  held  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol.  These  are  the  statues  of  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Damien  De  Veuster,  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  King  Kame- 
hameha  I,  the  first  monarch  of  all  the 
island  of  Hawaii.  In  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii,  I  extend  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  a  cordial  invitation  to  at- 
tend the  ceremonies. 

Father  Damien  was  bom  in  Belgium 
In  1840  and  came  to  Hawaii  at  the  age 
of  24.  He  completed  his  studies  for  priest- 
hood a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in 
Hawaii,  and  in  May  1864,  he  was  or- 
dained in  the  Cathedral  of  our  Lady  of 
Peace  in  Honolulu.  Nine  years  later,  in 
1873,  after  he  had  served  in  an  area  on 
the  island  of  Hawaii  where  Kameha- 
meha  was  bom  over  100  years  before, 
Father  Damien  asked  to  be  sent  to  the 
leper  colony  on  the  tiny  island  of  Molo- 
kai.  As  the  resident  priest  on  Molokai, 
Father  Damien  served  his  imfortunate 
parishoners  in  almost  every  conceivable 
capacity.  Because  of  the  lack  of  doctors, 
he  rendered  medical  services.  He  was 
also  an  administrator,  undertaker,  cof- 
finmaker,  gravedigger,  builder  of  homes, 
and  champion  of  the  afflicted.  His  com- 
passion for  his  flock  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  labored  day  and  night  for  16 
years  before  he  died  of  the  disease  him- 
self at  the  age  of  49.  For  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  since  the  death  of 
Father  Damien.  the  story  of  his  volun- 
taiy  sojourn  among  the  lepers  of  Molo- 
kai has  been  told  again  and  again,  and 
it  continues  to  inspire  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world. 

King  Kamehameha,  the  second  citizen 
whom  we  honor,  will  be  the  first  monarch 
to  grace  the  Halls  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
He  was  born  in  the  late  1750's  in  Kohala. 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  one  of  the  four 
kingdoms  into  which  Hawaii  was  then 
divided.  He  was  said  to  have  been  bom 
on  a  stormy  winter  night,  under  weather 
conditions  indicating  the  nature  of  his 
future  adult  life.  As  one  of  the  six  lesser 
chiefs  of  his  island  district,  young  Kame- 
hameha led  the  others  in  successful  wars 
to  insure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
land.  After  overcoming  rival  chiefs  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  Kamehameha  trans- 
ported his  large  army  on  war  canoes  to 
Maui.  Molokai,  and  Oahu,  successively, 
and  these  islands,  along  with  Hawaii, 
were  unified  under  his  mle  in  1795.  The 
two  remaining  islands  Kauai  and  Niihau, 
were  later  ceded  without  a  fight. 

This  unification  of  the  islands  into  the 
Hawaiian  kingdom  was  the  foundation 
from  which  eventually  emerged  the  Ter- 
ritory and  still  later  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act,  I  expect  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  provide  a  special  program 
for  the  solution  of  pollution  problems  of 
such  dimensions  that  they  are  not  even 
touched  by  the  present  legislation.  I 
think  they  should  be  separately  con- 
considered  as  national  water  pollution 
disaster  areas. 

The  legislation  reported  out  by  the 
committee  provides  no  assistance  what- 


soever to  so  critical  a  problem  as  the 
Lake  Erie  problem  with  which  the  citi- 
zens of  northern  Ohio,  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  northern  New  York,  and 
eastern  Michigan  are  confronted.  This 
Congress  can  no  longer  stand  by  while 
huge  natural  resources  of  this  type  are 
destroyed  in  our  full  sight  and  knowledge. 
The  legislation  in  Its  present  form  pro- 
vides Ohio,  along  with  all  the  other 
States,  a  sum  of  money  which  is  based  on 
a  formula  established  under  the  law.  with 
which  I  have  no  argument  as  far  as  it 
goes,  except  that  it  does  nothing  what- 
soever to  help  us  In  northern  Ohio  solve 
what  is  the  greatest  problem  with  which 
we  are  confronted. 

The  people  of  my  community  have  set 
aside  a  $100  million  bond  issue,  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  to  begin — just  to  be- 
gin— to  solve  the  problem  of  reducing  the 
contamination  of  Lake  Erie.  Under  the 
law  we  consider  today,  we  get  no  re- 
sources out  of  State  funds,  because 
the  State  programs  are  not  oriented 
toward  the  most  critical  problem  of  Lake 
Erie  pollution.  These  resources  are  used 
by  the  State' for  economic  development, 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  as  an  in- 
dustry inducement.  When  industry  goes 
into  an  area  and  needs  a  sewage  system, 
then  this  money  is  used  for  economic 
development  rather  than  to  control  or  to 
provide  some  remedy  for  areas  of  existing 
pollution. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  if.  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  we  can  expect  any 
help  for  a  problem  which  is  as  severe  as 
the  Lake  Erie  problem?  This  problem  is 
interstate,  it  is  international,  and  it  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  any  single  State. 
What  can  we  look  for  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  biU  provides  only  for  research 
into  a  means  of  assisting  lakes  such  as 
the  Great  Lakes.  It  does  not  provide  a 
broad  or  a  meaningful  assault  upon 
existing  pollution  in  those  lakes,  as  the 
gentleman  is  very  fully  aware,  he  being 
completely  cognizant  of  the  water  pol- 
lution legislation  and  he  having  appeared 
before  our  committee  and  having  testi- 
fied on  this  matter  of  the  need  for  urgent 
attention  to  the  lakes  and  particularly 
Lake  Erie. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  bill  does 
not  provide  for  a  broad  assault,  such  as 
the  gentleman  himself  desired  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  present  legislation,  on  the 
existing  pollution  in  lakes  such  as  Lake 
Erie. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  under  the  formula  pro- 
vided under  this  bill  the  State  of  Ohio 
will  receive  about  $9.5  million  as  the 
proportionate  share  of  the  grant  pro- 
gram money? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  sounds  about 
right,  imder  the  present  level  of  appro- 
priations. I  would  not  want  to  be  held 
pinpointed  as  to  the  precise  amount. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  about  other  special  provisions  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  bill,  such  as  author- 
izing the  sum  of  $15  million  for  the  mine 
acid  problem?  Is  that  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Is  that  the  mine  acid 
drainage? 


Mr.  VANIK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  bill  provides  $15 
million. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  committee  m  its 
wisdom  and  judgment  decided  to  author- 
ize $15  million  for  this  specific  problem. 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  the  conamlttee 
to  come  forth  with  some  special  alloca- 
tion for  national  pollution  disasters  like 
the  Lake  Erie  problem? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing a  question  which  lends  itself  to  an 
answer  by  opinion  rather  than  by  fact. 
I  am.  as  one  member  of  the  committee, 
quite  sympathetic  to  the  desires  of  the 
gentlemsm. 

The  gentleman  is  aware  of  all  that  has 
been  attempted  through  the  regvUar  wa- 
ter control  legislation  by  means  of 
grants-in-aid  to  municipalities  up  and 
down  the  streams,  which  are  polluting 
these  lakes. 

The  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  budget 
limitations  under  which  we  have  suf- 
fered in  our  attempts  to  move  that  pro- 
gram forward  more  rapidly.  The  gentle- 
man appeared  before  our  committee  and 
made  a  very  eloquent  and  very  moving 
statement  as  to  the  need  for  a  massive 
assault  on  the  pollution  which  created  in 
Lake  Erie  a  dead  body  of  water,  in  ef- 
fect, at  the  core  of  the  lake,  so  lacking 
oxygen  that  plant  and  animal  life  can- 
not survive. 

Mr.  VANIK.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  there  is  any  other  problem  that  was 
presented  to  the  committee  that  matches 
the  Lake  Erie  problem  in  magnitude? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  answer  I  think 
would  be  that  pollution  is  a  nationwide 
problem. 

Mr.  VANIK.  No.  I  say,  was  there  any 
other  single  problem  that  matched  the 
magnitude  of  the  Lake  Erie  problem? 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  know  of  no  situation 
that  is  worse. 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  first  with  the  re- 
sponse made  by  one  of  our  most  pro- 
ductive and  knowledgeable  workers  in 
water  pollution,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright).  Also  I  wish  to 
emphasize  not  only  sympathy  but  the 
very  serious  concern  which  we  share 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  with  re- 
spect to  the  plight  of  all  the  States  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  Lake  Erie. 
Some  scientists  have  suggested  as  Mr. 
Wright  said,  that  it  may  already  be,  in  a 
sense,  a  dead  lake,  in  that  unless  massive 
measures  are  undertaken  immediately, 
the  problem  may  be  almost  irreversible. 
It  is  such  a  complicated  problem,  as  I 
see  it.  that  no  matter  how  well  we  think 
we  understand  it— and  I  have  spent  con- 
siderable time  on  the  technical  and 
chemical  aspects  of  the  problem— no 
matter  how  effectively  we  try  to  control 
lake  pollution  from  both  industrial  and 
municipal  sources,  the  lake  has  already 
reached  such  concentrations  in  its  ac- 
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cumulation  of  a  »lids  and  other  materials 
in  colloidal  suipenslon  that  even  the 
technical  experts  are  not  sure  what  can 
best  be  done  to  alleviate  it. 

There  is,  for  fexample,  matter  in  a  li- 
quid form,  such  as  acids  and  pickling 
liquors,  and  chemicals  of  all  types  that 
form  a  fluid  witn  a  heavier  density  than 
clear,  pure  water  This  covers  most  of  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  Some  scientists  be- 
lieve it  cannot  pe  flushed  out;  that  no 
matter  how  mudh  fresh  water  you  would 
pour  in.  it  woiid  be  just  like  pouring 
cream  on  top  of!  milk.  The  cream  would 
just  slither  across  the  top  of  it.  The  fresh 
water  that  you  w(ould  pour  in  might  come 
out  at  the  other  |end,  at  Niagara  Falls  or 
Buffalo. 
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So  we  can  see 


that  we  have  a  problem 


that  is  monumental  and  complicated  as 
all  get-out.  No  one  knows  what  to  do 
about  the  matteij.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  tstop  trying,  or  that  we 
cannot  act  in  otter  ways.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  municipalities  or  State 
agencies  or  grou;  w  of  States  from  getting 
tSgethW  and  uiing  rather  substantial 
funds  which  are  available  for  aid  in  the 
form  of  demon!  tration  projects  or  for 
trial  grants.  The  kind  of  thing  that  you 
mentioned  was  done  at  Lake  Barcroft 
could  be  done. 

We  know  that  more  research  is  neces- 
sary. I  agree  with  you  that  an  enormous 
effort  has  to  b<  made.  Not  only  $100 
million  but  seveial  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  will  te  required  in  order  to 
clean  out  and  to  -everse  the  situation  ex- 
isting in  Lake  Eile  so  as  to  restore  it  to 
an  acceptable  le\  el  of  quality  and  main- 
tain it  in  accordince  with  the  standards 
in  existence  now.  The  big  problems  are 
getting  the  tremendous  amounts  of 
money,  and  the  t<«hnical  knowledge,  and 
to  the  limit  they  are  available  we  will  do 
everj'thing  we  can  to  see  that  they  are 
used  effectively. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  ,^'ould  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Cc  ngress  would  not  write 
off  Lake  Erie  as  a  lost  cause.  I  think  it 
can  be  saved,  aid  I  am  here  pleading 
with  you,  my  co  leagues,  for  help.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  ve  are  now  at  the  point 
where  it  belongs  i  i  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCARTI-  Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yiidd? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Y«s.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  knows  I  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  polluticn  disaster  relief  bill. 
Coming  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
also,  I  share  tht  gentleman's  concern, 
and  I  am  urging  the  committee  to  con- 
sider holding  hearings  at  an  early  date 
on  the  gentleman's  bill  with  the  hope 
that  we  c.^n  conn  up  with  something  to 
deal  with  this  particular  problem. 

The  CHAIRMA  '^.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  A.r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  ;  leld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Of  course,  under  the 
present  law  we  are  all  concemed  about 


lake  pollution  as  we  are  river  pollution 
and  'various  other  types  of  pollution 
throughout  America.  It  is  not  only  the 
Great  Lakes  but  the  entire  country. 

As  I  understand  what  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  proposing  is  relief  to  the 
Great  Lakes  that  is  not  now  available  to 

other  equally  polluted  areas 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
gentleman  could  justify  it  as  compared 
to  other  polluted  areas.  Where  is  more 
money  coming  from  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plants?  As  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's proposal,  many  other  areas 
throughout  this  Nation  equally  want 
such  consideration  and  there  are  more 
needs  for  sewage  treatment  plant  con- 
struction than  we  can  fill  at  the  present 
time. 

We  are  authorizing  $1  billion.  The 
past  administration  recommended  $214 
million  for  appropriation  out  of  the  $1 
billion  authorization.  The  money  just  is 
not  there  imder  the  present  budget 
squeeze  so  as  to  even  tool  up  the  existing 
sewage  treatment  plant  authorization, 
including  Lake  Erie.  So  where  does  the 
gentleman  suggest  the  money  would 
come  from?  He  is  recommending  a  spe- 
cial authorization  and  a  specific  sewage 
treatment  plant  for  this  area.  This  is  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  pollutant  prob- 
lem of  these  lakes.  What  does  one  do 
about  industrial  and  other  types  of  pollu- 
tion? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  might  say  that  my 
amendment  is  not  limited  to  sewage 
treatment  plant  facilities  because  the 
problem  of  Lake  Erie  is  going  to  involve 
some  other  approaches  to  be  determined 
by  extended  research  and  study.  There 
are  other  things  that  must  be  done  to 
save  a  decaying  lake.  This  may  require 
an  aeration  process  and  a  dredging  of 
the  lake  bottom  in  certain  areas. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  there  is  a  presently  existing 
section  in  the  present  law.  section  5(f) 
which  provides  as  follows: 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  research 
and  technical  development  work,  and  make 
studies,  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Including  an 
analysis  of  the  present  and  projected  future 
water  quality  of  the  Great  Lakes  under  vary- 
ing conditions  of  waste  treatment  and  dis- 
posal, an  evaluation  of  the  water  quality 
needs  of  those  to  be  served  by  such  waters, 
an  evaluation  of  municipal,  industrial,  and 
vessel  waste  treatment  and  dUposal  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  such  waters,  and  a  study 
of  alternate  means  of  solving  water  pollu- 
tion problems  (including  additional  waste 
treatment  measures)  with  respect  to  such 
waters. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional   minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  this  bill, 
as  appears  at  page  76  thereof,  section 
I  g  I  reads  as  follows : 

(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with,  or  make  grants  to,  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  and  organizations  and 
Individuals  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
demonstrating  new  or  improved  methods  for 
the  prevention,  removal,  and  control  of  natu- 


ral or  manmade  pollution  in  lakes.  Including 
the  undesirable  effects  of  nutrients — 

And  so  forth.  The  committee  has  not 
been  oblivious  to  this  problem.  The  gen- 
tleman is  not  really  offering  a  solution 
to  it  unless  you  want  to  go  into  the  pay- 
ment of  grants  to  all  operations  which 
contribute  to  the  pollution  of  waters,  in- 
cluding the  operations  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
that  the  Lake  Erie  problem  is  much  dif- 
ferent and  its  dimension  is  much  greater 
than  anything  proposed  in  this  biir^ 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  do.  and  that  is  why 
we  included  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  la.st 
bill.  That  is  why  we  are  pinpointing  the 
Great  Lakes  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  What  is  there  in  the  pres- 
ent bill  to  deal  with  a  problem  of  such 
dimensions  as  the  present  problem  which 
exists  with  reference  to  Lake  Erie,  a 
problem  which  is  international,  inter- 
state, and  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
one  State  to  cope  with  it? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  is  $65  million  in 
this  bill  to  carry  out  this  research. 

Mr.  VANIK.  $65  million  which  is  allo- 
cated to  the  several  States  just  like  the 
grant  money. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Oh,  no.  No,  it  is  not 
Mr.  VANIK.  It  is  parceled  out  just  like 
the  grant  money.  There  is  nothing  for 
the  Lake  Erie  problem. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  This  problem  Is  nation- 
wide. It  is  not  allocated  to  the  States 
alone. 

Mr.  VANIK.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man  

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  nationwide  insofar 
as  on  the  lake  problem. 

Mr.  VANIK.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
specifically  how  under  previous  author- 
izations it  was  allocated  among  the 
States? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  Secretary  has  au- 
thority to  allocate  the  money  according 
to  where  the  problem  is. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  whole- 
heartedly, I  am  not  arguing  with  the 
gentleman,  that  Lake  Erie  and  some  of 
the  other  Great  Lake  areas  have  a 
serious  problem,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  suggests,  but  this  provides  the 
tools  to  do  something  about  it  to  the  tune 
of  up  to  $65  million.  The  Secretarj-  can 
put  any  or  all  of  this  into  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Not  one  dime  has  gone 
into  the  Lake  Erie  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  wish 
to  use  further  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  yields  back 
the  balance  of  his  time,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  from  his  great 
and  generous  heart,  would  share  with 
this  side  some  6  minutes  of  his  time  in 
order  that  two  Members  of  the  House, 
the  only  two  Members  remaining  who 
have  asked  for  time,  might  be  permitted 
to  speak  on  this  legislation,  the  two  gen- 
tlemen being  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Ptjcinski  i  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  <  Mr.  Dingell  > . 
It  is  my  understanding  that  we  have 
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4  minutes  remaining  on  our  side,  so  I 
am  wondering  if  we  might  borrow  some 
time  from  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
the  generous  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  about  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  am  persuaded,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  will  not  even  ask  for  a 
payback  of  the  time,  and  I  will  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PrciNSKi ) . 

Mr.  PTJCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  Florida  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  4148.  I  believe  this  is  landmark 
legislation.  The  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Fallon),  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik), 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  on  both  sides,  deserve 
the  highest  commendation  of  this  House 
for  bringing  this  very  important  and  his- 
toric bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
action. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  two  scripts  that  I  put 
into  the  Record  yesterday.  They  appear 
on  pages  8962  and  8963.  These  are  scripts 
which  were  used  in  two  excellent  pro- 
grams produced  by  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  in  its  "The  21st  Century" 
presentation  entitled  "What  Are  We 
Doing  to  Our  World?" 

Mr.  Walter  Cronkite  quite  properly 
pointed  out: 

Man  Is  a  thinking  animal,  but  nonetheless 
dependent  entirely  on  the  ecological  balance 
of  his  planet  to  sustain  him.  All  the  forms 
of  life  over  which  man  has  become  master  are 
similarly  interrelated  and  dependent  on  one 
another  In  varying  degrees. 

This  excellent  series  can  be  recom- 
mended here  to  the  Members  as  an 
absolute  justification  for  this  legislation. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
statement  made  by  a  great  American, 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  recently  in  New 
York  City  when  he  received  an  award 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
Sciences.  I  believe  Mr.  Lindbergh  has 
placed  this  whole  problem  into  proper 
perspective.  He  made  the  argument  on 
behalf  of  this  legislation  for  us  when  he 
stated : 

I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  our  scientific  and  technical  progress 
is  negative  progress  In  relation  to  man's  basic 
welfare:  that  many  of  the  steps  we  take  to 
insure  our  present  survival  lead  toward  a 
future  breakdown.  I  have  asked  myself  over 
and  over  again  how  this  trend  can  be  avoided. 

Then  he  added : 

In  trying  to  affect  a  trend,  one  considers 
its  beginning.  This  takes  us  back  through 
ages  to  what  was.  in  many  ways,  the 
disastrous  impact  of  the  human  mind  with 
its  lack  of  selective  Judgment — a  mind  so 
paradoxical,  to  date,  that  It  has  achieved  life's 
greatest  knowledge  and  caused  life's  greatest 
evil. 

And  he  concludes — and  I  would  like  to 
especially  call  your  attention  to  these 
words,  because  these  are  the  words  that 
I  believe  bear  directly  on  this  legislation: 


In  the  short  period  of  evolutionary  time 
after  Intellect  gained  domination  over  in- 
stinct, it  has  made  man  the  most  destructive 
creature  upon  earth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  talks  about 
the  crisis  affecting  our  rivers,  streams, 
and  waterways  in  America. 

There  is  no  question  that  man  is  kill- 
ing the  very  environment  that  nourishes 
him.  Our  much-proclaimed  American 
know-how  and  can-do  technology  have 
not  been  applied  to  preserving  the  highly 
intricate  balances  of  nature.  We  survive 
by  utilizing  the  infinite  complexities  of 
our  planet,  but  our  resources  are  not  in- 
exhaustible. With  all  of  our  hardware 
and  amazing  technical  proficiency,  we 
have  yet  to  find  substitutes  for  either 
clean  air  or  potable  water. 

Lake  Michigan,  which  borders  part  of 
my  own  State  of  Illinois,  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  total  destruction  due  to  whole- 
scale  pollution.  Lake  Erie  is  already 
comatose  and  virtually  incapable  of  sup- 
porting life.  There  must  be  limits  im- 
posed on  man's  opportunity  to  destroy 
his  natural  resources. 

Lake  Michigan  is  approximately  300 
miles  long  and  80  miles  wide.  Its  area 
encompasses  nearly  25.000  square  miles. 
Before  passage  of  legislation  that  per- 
mitted the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
use  this  inland  sea  as  a  massive  dumping 
area,  the  depth  of  the  lake  was  113  feet. 
Today  it  is  103  feet  deep.  By  pouring  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  junk  and  toxic  material 
into  this  enormous  lake,  we  have  raised 
its  depth  more  than  10  feet.  This  is 
unconscionable. 

We  cannot  continue  the  heedless  de- 
struction of  irreplaceable  resources  mere- 
ly because  it  is  "cheaper"  to  dispose  of 
our  waste  products  in  this  way.  The  ques- 
tion of  "cheapness"  or  economy  in  gen- 
eral when  discussing  an  end  to  pollution 
is  academic.  We  must  spend  whatever  it 
costs  and  we  must  begin  now. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today 
strengthens  our  ability  to  end  pollution 
and  to  set  about  mitigating  its  effects  and 
regaining  at  least  a  measure  of  what  we 
have  lost. 

As  human  beings  who  share  this  earth 
with  its  tens  of  millions  of  forms  of 
plant  and  organic  life,  we  car\  do  no  less 
than  insure  its  survival  as  a  life-support- 
ing planet. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  tomorrow  when  we 
start  reading  the  bill,  it  is  my  intention 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
would  repeal  that  part  of  the  act  of 
1905  which  set  up  and  specified  and  uti- 
lized and  authorized  certain  areas  in  the 
Great  Lakes  for  dumping  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

We  heard  a  moment  ago  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  i  Mr. 
Blatnik)  say  that  Lake  Erie  appears  to 
be  beyond  the  realm  of  salvation.  Lake 
Erie  is  a  national  disaster  area  and  its 
shame  is  shared  by  all  of  us.  Tomorrow 
I  am  going  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  barring  any  further  dumping  in 
the  Great  Lakes  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. You  cannot  have  effective  anti- 
dumping procedures  by  local  municipali- 
ties and  by  the  various  States  surround- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  when  Uncle  Sam 


through  his  Corps  of  Engineers  is  the 
largest  single  polluter  of  all. 

I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  when  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  comes  before  us  and 
pleads  that  if  we  do  not  let  them  dump 
in  the  Great  Lakes  that  they  are  going 
to  have  to  stop  dredging  the  harbors  and 
rivers.  This  is  a  problem  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  have  to  address 
itself  to  in  order  to  find  alternative  solu- 
tions. Surely  our  technology  is  capable 
of  supplying  an  answer. 

Until  this  Congress  stands  up  and  says 
that  the  law  of  1905  was  a  mistake  and 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated  and  w-e  refuse 
to  permit  indiscriminate  mass  dumping 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  save  the 
Gqeat  Lakes  or  our  other  great  water 
resources. 

Who  in  this  Congress,  on  either  side 
of  tl\e  aisle,  is  competent  to  tell  us  what 
is  the  price  tag  on  recreating  a  Lake 
Michigan  or  the  other  Great  Lakes?  Man 
car/  never  create  such  a  vast  natural 
resource,  but  surely  man  can  save  it. 

(It  is  my  hope  that  tomorrow  when  this 
blk  comes  before  us,  our  colleagues  are 
going—tBk  join  in  taking  this  bold  but 
determi»^d  step.  Let  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress say  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
dumping  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
Lake  Michigan  and  then  get  the  rest  of 
private  Industry  to  fall  in  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  making  this  time  possible. 

(Mr.  KARTH  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4148,  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act. 

Today  when  this  country's  population 
is  at  the  200-million  level  we  are  rapidly 
discovering  that  our  air  and  water  re- 
sources are  not  limitless.  The  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  in  recent 
years  been  directed  with  special  urgency 
toward  meeting  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem because  the  need  for  control  has 
been  demonstrated  most  dramatically  by 
so-called  death  fogs  and  eye-watering 
smogs.  This  Congress  has  enacted  air 
quality  control  legislation  which  now 
makes  it  possible  to  reduce  the  noxious 
chemicals  in  automobile  exhaust  and 
smokestacks.  We  are  happily  making 
progress  in  air  pollution  control  and  can 
soon  expect  real  technological  break- 
throughs which  will  eliminate  the  most 
alarming  threats  to  our  air. 

But  it  has  been  recently,  only  through 
the  catastrophes  of  Torrey  Canyon  and 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  that  the  pub- 
lic has  become  alarmed  by  the  tremen- 
dous problem  created  by  the  oil  pollution 
of  our  waters.  True,  there  has  been  on 
our  law  books  since  1924  statutes  to  pro- 
hibit the  willful  and  negligent  dumping 
of  oil  in  our  navigable  waters.  But  the 
scale  of  today  s  problems  are  so  much 
broader  and  more  aggravated  than  they 
were  even  a  decade  ago  that  new  legal 
tools  have  to  be  provided  the  executive 
department  to  cope  with  unanticipated 
threats  to  the  water  resources  in  our 
environment. 

H.R.  4148  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  I  believe,  makes 
tremendous  steps  toward  up-dating  the 
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laws  dealing  wlthjwater  pollution  by  pro^ 
viding  more  strl^igent  controls  against 
oil  and  sewage  pollution  of  our  waters, 
research  grants  t()  combat  acid  and  mine 
water  pollution,  atid  training  grants  and 
contracts  to  allevfate  a  critical  shortage 
of  skilled  enginaering  aides,  scientific 
technicians,  and  sewage  treatment  plant 
operators. 

I  think  that  it  is  symbolic  of  the  new 
approach  of  thid  important  legislation 
that  the  bill  proposes  the  name  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration be  changed  to  the  National 
Water  Quality  A(ininlstration. 

I  hope  this  Conferess  will  quickly  enact 
this  bill  and  provide  the  fimds  necessary 
to  implement  it  sjo  that  our  Nation  can 
eliminate  the  national  jeopardy  which 
presently  threatens  our  water  resources. 
jt  of  my  colleagues  for 
[this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
ke  on  our  side,  4  min- 
pnguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  who  has 
been  a  longtime  advocate  for  clean  water 
and  who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  mini  tes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  ]ir.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  my  go  3d  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florica,  for  so  graciously 
making  possible  tnese  few  brief  remarks. 
Mr.  Chairman,  1  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  meiribers  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  £nd  the  committee  for 
the  very  able  woik  they  have  done  in 
presenting  to  this  ^dy  a  very  fine  piece 
of  legislation,  onei  which  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  farther  badly  needed 
strides  in  the  field  of  abatement  of  pol- 
lution of  the  Nations  waters  and  water 


I  urge  the  suppor 
the  enactment  of 
Mr.  WRIGHT, 
the  remaining  tir 
utes,    to    the    di 


I  have  several  com- 


resources. 

Mr.  Chairman, 
ments  on  the  bill. 

First,  with  regafd  to  the  question  of 
funding  and  flnan(  ing.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  very  best  efforts,  and  they  have 
been  indeed  trenAidous,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  ]fc>rks  and  the  distin- 
guished memberl!  have  been  largely 
frustrated  by  the^adequate  funds  pre- 
sented by  the  different  administrations 
for  the  handling  o:  water  pollution. 

In  all  of  the  ye|rs  since  the  original 
legislation  was  parsed  back  in  1956,  we 
have  appropriated  vastly  less  than  the 
needed  fimds  and  ihis  year  we  have  the 
administration's  budget  request  for 
something  like  $20  3  million,  against  an 
authorized  Pedera  expenditure  under 
Public  Law  660  of  something  like  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  thJs  coming  fiscal  year. 

Indeed,  it  is  pr<  bable  with  the  rate 
of  the  population  increase  and  the  in- 
creased level  of  p)llutants,  the  higher 
authorized  figure  vill  fall  significantly 
behind  meeting  the  real  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

I  rise  also  to  maje  certain  comments 
with  regard  to  actifities  now  going  on  in 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  As  my  food  friends  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  know,  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  been  engaged  in  a  study 


of  legislation  and  holding  hearings  on 
proposals  which  would  begin  abatement 
of  pollution  of  the  seas  and  navigable 
waters  by  law. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  this  has 
been  a  matter  of  particular  concern  by 
that  committee.  The  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has  re- 
ported to  this  floor  a  number  of  pieces 
of  legislation  over  the  years  which  have 
dealt  with  this  particular  problem.  Over 
the  years  these  pieces  of  legislation  have 
oeen  enacted  by  this  body  and  now  con- 
stitute a  portion  of  the  permanent  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  today  is  considering  simi- 
lar legislation,  much  in  keeping  with 
and,  indeed,  substantially  similar  to  that 
involved  in  the  sections  of  H.R.  4148 
dealing  with  the  same  subject.  It  is  with 
pleasure  I  note  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  moved  with  great 
vigor.  It  is  with  some  sadness  I  note 
some  of  the  thoughts  of  the  membership 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  have  not  been  fully'  and, 
in  our  opinion,  adequately  reflected  in 
H.R.  4148.  Nevertheless,  I  do  point  out 
to  this  body  that  H.R.  4148  is  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  legislation.  It  reflects 
careful  consideration,  and  I  believe  it 
makes  possible  long  strides  forward  in 
the  abatement  of  water  pollution.  And, 
despite  the  jurisdictional  problems 
which  have  existed  with  H.R.  4148,  it 
does  take  proper,  and  I  believe  desirable 
and.  in  fact,  adequate  steps  toward  the 
abatement  of  the  pollution  of  our  navi- 
gable waters  by  oil,  something  which  has 
been  a  significant  problem. 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  that  this 
would  be  handled  by  making  the  Coast 
Guard  the  primary  agency.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  will  still  take  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cleanup  of  the  seas  of  oil. 
because,  my  friends  and  colleagues  in 
this  body  well  know  that  the  Coast 
Guard  is  the  agency  most  immediately 
affected,  and  almost  invariably  the  first 
and  only  agency  directly  on  the  scene 
v,'hen  this  occurs.  Indeed,  our  cleanup 
endeavors  during  the  times  we  have  had 
these  oil  spills  have  largely  been  con- 
ducted under  the  leadership  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  That  agency  demonstrated  a  re- 
markable capacity  for  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective action  in  the  Santa  Barbara  in- 
cident and  in  a  number  of  other  lesser 
incidents. 

So  it  is  my  hope  that  this  will  take 
place  in  that  fashion. 

I  would  point  out  a  caution  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  that  is  that  failure  to  ade- 
quately and  properly  center  responsi- 
bility for  the  abatement  and  cleanup  of 
oil  pollution  in  the  hands  of  an  institu- 
tion like  the  Coast  Guard  may  conceiv- 
ably result  in  a  problem  of  the  kind  they 
had  when  the  Torrey  Canyon  went  down. 
During  that  incident  it  is  fair  to  point 
out  that  there  was  a  significant  period 
of  time  during  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  unable  to  assign  responsibility 
and  to  fix  the  duty  on  any  of  the  several 
agencies  of  the  British  Government  for 
the  actual  cleanup  of  the  oil.  Had  the 
Government  been   able  to  move  more 


expeditiously  under  those  circumstances, 
it  is  not  inconceivable  that  damage  to 
the  British  coast  and  the  coast  of  Europe 
might  have  been  significantly  reduced 
I  do  report  to  the  House  at  this  time 
that  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  does  have  a  number  of 
matters  it  is  considering  which  will  in- 
volve other  segments  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  responsibility  in  connection  with 
the  abatement  of  the  pollution  of  the 
seas  and  navigable  waters  by  oil,  and 
that  my  discussions  with  the  chairman, 
with  the  staff,  and  other  members  of  that 
body  indicate  to  me  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  during  the  next  few  weeks  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  will  continue  its  consideration 
of  these  matters,  and  hopefully  wUl  ulti- 
mately complete  a  useful  and  comple- 
mentary piece  of  legislation,  one  which 
will  add  to  the  very  able  drawn  and  well- 
done  piece  of  legislation  which  we  have 
Ijefore  us,  in  terms  of  increasing  the 
ability  of  this  Nation  to  abate  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  navigable  waters  by  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  making  this  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel). 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969. 

The  committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber has  worked  hard  on  this  legislation. 
Its  leaders  especially  are  to  be  com- 
mended, as  well  as  the  staff,  for  the  work 
they  have  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  good  legis- 
lation and  goes  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing our  pollution  problems.  It  Is  not  a 
perfect  bill,  but  it  will  deal  with  some 
of  the  critical  problems  that  are  pre- 
sented today  and  it  will  pave  the  way  for 
even  better  programs  in  the  years  ahead. 
One  of  the  best  features  of  the  bill  is 
that  which  provides  for  training  of  per- 
sons in  the  water  control  area.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
which  resulted  in  this  section,  and  can 
speak  with  some  authority  on  the  point. 
The  witnesses  who  appeared  before  our 
committee  pointed  out  the  dramatic 
urgency  of  this  training.  They  noted  the 
severe  shortage  of  trained  personnel  in 
almost  every  area  of  the  pollution  con- 
trol effort.  Section  20  authorizes  grants 
and  contracts  to  train  undergraduate 
students  interested  in  the  design,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  waste  treat- 
ment works  and  other  facilities  for  water 
quality  control.  The  urgent  nature  of 
this  need  is  pointed  out  here  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  my  good  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
act  is  section  19  which  deals  with  dem- 
onstration projects  for  the  control  of 
acid  mine  pollution.  This  too  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  chief  shortcoming  of  the  act,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  lack  of  provision  for 
adequate  research.  Like  so  many  prob- 
lems, we  have  rushed  into  pollution  con- 
trol without  full  and  careful  research 
into  the  exact  nature  of  the  problem. 
Good,  solid  research  to  identify  and  iso- 
late the  problem  makes  solution  of  the 
problem  10  times  easier. 
We  also  need  much  more  cooperation 
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and  coordination  among  the  various  lev- 
els of  goverrunent,  and  private  industry, 
in  our  pollution  research.  My  sugges- 
tion for  this  problem  is  a  series  of  satel- 
lites research  stations  which  would  serve 
as  coordinators  of  research  for  the  over- 
all pollution  problem  in  a  given  area. 
They  would  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
various  levels  of  government,  and  those 
of  private  industry. 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  bill  is  the 
absence  of  more  strict  regulation  of  pol- 
lution by  Federal  activities.  Our  Federal 
agencies  and  activities  around  the  coun- 
try should  be  taking  the  lead  in  establish- 
ing new  concepts  and  methods  of  pollu- 
tion control.  Instead  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  we  will  still  have  some  agen- 
cies dragging  their  feet  as  bad  if  not 
worse  than  some  private  industries. 

While  these  shortcomings  are  serious — 
I  do  support  the  act  and  urge  that  it  be 
passed.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  correct  these  short- 
comings and  hope  that  the  committee 
will  give  early  and  serious  consideration 
to  my  legislation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

(Mr.  MCCARTHY  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today  deals  with 
one  of  the  major  problems  of  our  en- 
vironment. Water  pollution  is  no  longer 
the  concern  of  the  expert  but  rather  is  a 
concern  of  the  public.  Our  swimming 
beaches  have  been  contaminated  by  sew- 
age. Our  lakes  are  polluted  or  crowded 
with  algae  fed  by  fertilizers  or  human 
wastes.  Our  rivers  have  the  stink  of  open 
sewers  during  the  summer  months.  There 
is  less  pleasure  in  boating  when  owners 
must  scrape  oil  and  sludge  from  the  sides 
and  bottoms  of  their  boats  constantly. 
Waterways  that  once  delighted  the  eye 
now  offend;  we  have  damaged  a  major 
natural  resource. 

But  the  time  for  talking  about  the  dan- 
gers of  water  pollution,  for  caUing  at- 
tention to  man's  neglect  of  this  natural 
resource  is  past.  Opinion  polls  show 
clearly  that  the  American  public  is  con- 
cerned about  this  problem.  They  show 
clearly  that  the  public  is  ready  for  ac- 
tion— not  words.  This  demand  has  been 
recognized  by  Congress  in  the  unanimous 
votes  approving  the  authorization  of 
money  to  construct  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities. The  funds  that  have  been  au- 
thorized were  in  keeping  with  the  size 
of  the  problem.  I  would  have  preferred 
to  have  even  larger  authorizations,  but 
can  appreciate  the  many  different  de- 
mands for  our  tax  dollars. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  failed  to  ap- 
propriate anywhere  near  the  amounts 
that  have  been  authorized  for  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  plants  and  sew- 
ers. For  treatment  plant  construction  we 
authorized  $450  million  in  1968;  we  ap- 
propriated $203  million.  We  authorized 
$700  million  in  1969;  we  appropriated 
$214  million.  We  authorized  $1  billion  in 
1970;  the  administration  has  budgeted 
$214  million.  In  these  years  alone,  we 


have  appropriated  $1,519,000,000  less 
than  the  amount  authorized.  I  think  that 
our  national  priorities  are  sadly  misin- 
terpreted when  we  spend,  for  example, 
more  than  $350  million  a  year  on  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare,  weapons  of 
questionable  value,  while  only  spending 
$214  million  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  our  water  resources. 

What  does  the  water  pollution  fund- 
ing gap  mean  in  terms  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  at  the  State  and  local  level? 
The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
made  it  necessary  for  the  States  to  de- 
velop acceptable  water  quality  standards 
and  to  initiate  progrsmis  to  bring  the 
waters  within  their  States  up  to  these 
standards.  In  a  number  of  cases  bond 
issues  have  been  passed  to  assist  in 
cleaning  up  their  waters.  My  own  State. 
New  York,  passed  a  $1.6  billion  pure 
waters  bond  issue  to  help  cities  and  towns 
build  the  necessary  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities. And  New  York  went  beyond  that; 
it  agreed  to  prefinance  the  Federal  share 
of  construction  of  these  facilities  so  that 
there  would  be  no  delay  in  cleaning  up 
our  rivers  and  lakes. 

At  the  local  level  cities  and  towns  have 
passed  referendums  authorizing  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  construction  of  sewers 
and  treatment  facilities.  The  local  lead- 
ers who  must  convince  the  residents  of 
a  town  or  village  to  add  to  their  property 
tax  to  construct  new  sewers  and  treat- 
ment facilities  must  use  a  part  of  their 
political  capital  in  building  support  for 
these  referendums — the  additional  tax 
burden  is  not  assumed  lightly. 

One  can  imagine,  then,  the  effect  of 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  its  share  of  the  funds  required 
for  facility  construction.  New  York  State 
will  not  receive  a  fraction  of  the  Federal 
funds  to  which  it  is  entitled  under  the 
amounts  authorized.  A  tax  burden  is 
thrown  back  from  Washington  on  the 
State  and  local  government,  increasing 
the  rapidly  growing  demands  on  State 
and  local  revenues. 

Towns  and  villages  imder  legal  order 
to  clean  up  pollution  find  that  they  do 
not  have  the  funds  to  do  the  job.  They 
know  that  the  cleanup  has  been  ordered 
by  Washington — why,  then,  does  not 
Washington  do  its  share  and  provide  the 
promised  assistance? 

In  fairness  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  demands  of  the  Vietnamese  confiict 
have  kept  domestic  spending  at  much 
lower  levels  than  had  been  desired.  Many 
worthwhile  programs  were  cut  back  and 
many  others  failed  to  see  the  light  of  day 
as  a  result  of  the  economics  brought 
about  by  the  war. 

The  shortage  of  funds  for  water  pol- 
lution control  while  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict is  going  on  was  recognized,  how- 
ever, and  a  remedy  was  suggested.  Last 
year's  water  pollution  control  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  that  placed  the  fi- 
nancing of  treatment  facilities  on  a  capi- 
tal basis  rather  than  on  a  annual  basis. 
This  is  a  technique  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  agrees  to  pay  the  principal 
and  interest  on  a  30-year  bond  issued 
by  the  State,  town,  or  village  to  cover 
the  cost  of  new  facilities.  Rather  than 
giving  the  community  one  lump  sum  to 
cover  the  Federal  share  in  the  first  year, 
the  Federal  Government  would  only  have 


to  pay  roughly  one-thirtieth  of  the  cost 
each  year.  This  would  make  it  possible  to 
start  many  more  projects  than  could  be 
initiated  following  the  present  lump-sum 
approach.  As  you  may  recall,  both  bodies 
of  Congress  passed  that  legislation  last 
year  but  it  failed  to  clear  the  conference 
committee  at  the  last  minute. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  this  financing 
approach  to  the  task  of  water  pollution 
control.  I  reintroduced  a  comprehensive 
water  quality  bill  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  was  joined  by  24  of  my  colleagues 
in  that  action.  The  companion  bills — 
H.R.  7734  and  H.R.  7767— both  include 
a  financing  section  identical  with  that 
passed  by  both  bodies  of  Congress  in  the 
last  session.  It  has  been  my  impression 
that  those  concerned  with  water  pollu- 
tion control  realize  that  this  capital  fi- 
nancing approach  is  a  most  effective  way 
to  make  the  limited  funds  available  go 
as  far  as  possible. 

Both  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittees dealing  with  water  pollution  con- 
trol have  deferred  consideration  of  fi- 
nancing proposals  for  this  activity  until 
the  new  administration  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  their  budget  and 
make  any  proposals  that  they  believed 
desirable.  As  a  matter  of  couitesy.  fi- 
nancing provisions  are  not  included  in 
the  bill  considered  today. 

I  have  learned,  however,  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  propo.se  an  appropria- 
tion of  $214  million  for  the  construction 
of  water  pollution  control  treatment  fa- 
cilities. And  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  de- 
termine, this  request  will  not  incluie  a 
provision  for  capital  or  long  term  fund- 
ing. If  this  is  the  case.  $214  million  is 
totally  inadequate.  Apparently.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Hickel  recognizes 
this,  for  I  understand  that  he  requested 
a  total  of  $600  million  for  this  purpose, 
only  to  be  turned  down  by  the  Executive 
OfQce  of  the  President. 

If  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
do  its  share,  what  can  we  legitimately 
ask  the  State  and  city  to  do?  Can  we 
hold  enforcement  conferences  and  de- 
mand that  localities  upgrade  their  treat- 
ment facilities?  Can  we  ask  the  cities 
located  along  Lake  Erie  or  along  the 
Mississippi  or  Missouri  to  build  second- 
ary rather  than  primary  treatment  fa- 
cilities? This  sort  of  hypocrisy  is  one  of 
the  roots  of  dissatisfaction  with  Wash- 
ington found  at  the  local  level. 

I  hope  that  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  will  be  able  to  hold  hearings 
on  my  bill  to  provide  adequate  financing 
for  water  pollution  control  in  the  near 
future.  This  legislation  is  important  to 
our  environment.  Neglect  now  will  mean 
destruction  later.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  I  have  the  opportunity  at  this 
time  to  comment  on  this  bill,  and  ex- 
press my  wholehearted  approval  of  this 
measure  designed  to  start  the  long- 
delayed  assault  on  water  pollution  which 
has  affected  this  country  for  so  long, 
but  which  has  been  marked  by  serious 
inaction  on  the  cart  of  the  Government. 
The  problem  has  reached  a  critical  stage, 
but  I  am  hopeful  that  quick  action  now 
can   stop   further   damage  to  our   en- 
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vironment  and   ^tart   to  roll   back   the 
damage  already  c^ne. 

It  is  incumbenf;  upon  us  to  pass  H.R. 
4148.  Further  del|iy  may  very  well  make 
the  problem  insdluble.  forever  relegat- 
ing our  lakes  an4  rivers  to  open  sewers 
infesting  all  surrounding  areas. 

In  my  district  In  California  we  have 
one  of  the  most  bcautif  lil  bodies  of  water 
in  the  State,  Clear  Lake.  This  lake  has 
long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing recreational  ^aterfronts  in  the  area, 
and  its  existence  has  spurred  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Isurroimding  land  area. 
As  is  the  case  in  feo  many  of  these  situ- 
ations however,  tbe  development  of  the 
surrounding  landscape  has  upset  the  en- 
tomology of  the  land.  In  the  case  of  Clear 
Lake,  developmei^t  of  surroimding  land 
areas  has  begun  I  to  All  the  lake  with 
raw  sewage  and  Waste.  Engineering  re- 
ports clearly  Indicate  the  damage  done 
by  the  invasion  of  algae  which  has  up- 
set the  natural  bialance  of  this  beauti- 
ful iody'  siS  wate^,  and  will  soon  make 
it  unfit  for  humai^  use. 

It  is  not  too  lat*  to  turn  the  tide  how- 
ever. This  bill  is  A  good  start  toward  an 
all  encompassing  I  fight  to  reverse  the 
damage  done  by  rjian  to  his  natural  as- 
sets. I 

I  view  this  measure  as  an  economy 
move.  If  we  do  not  get  the  funding  now, 
the  costs  will  be  immeasurably  higher 
later.  I  think  we  Are  all  agreed  that  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  at  some  time.  In 
the  case  of  wateij  pollution,  delay  will 
mean  added  expanse   at   a  later  date. 
The  studies  on  the  Clear  Lake  problem 
point  this    up.    As    the    pollution    gets 
worse,   the  correcive  measures  will  be 
far  more  expensiv^.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one on  the  floor  today  disagrees  with 
the  proposition  that  the  problem  must 
be  faced  at  .some  time.  In  this  time  of 
fiscal  extremis  hovever.  many  of  my  col- 
leagues feel  that  all  but  the  most  ur- 
gent spending  measures  must  be  cur- 
tailed. I  generally  igree.  But  in  this  case 
I  feel  that  the  nght  for  control  of  en- 
vironmental   pollution    is    possibly    the 
most  urgent  prior  ty  on  the  legislative 
agenda.  Delay  nov  will  at  best  make 
corrective  measures  more  costly  in  the 
future.    At  worst    we   will  have   passed 
the  point  of  possib  ie  correction  and  will 
be  forced  to  forevc  r  consign  these  areas 
of  natural  beauty  to  putrid  wastelands. 
The  problem  of  Clear  Lake  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample. We   must  pot   allow   this   body 
of  water  to  becom ;  an  open  sewer  that 
will  forever  be  lost  to  the  citizens  of 
California  and  the  »Jation. 

Mr.  ANDERSOr  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  ti>day  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  strong  sup- 
port for  H.R.  419J ,  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  o  1969.  This  is  the  type 
of  legislation  that  is  vei-y  badly  needed 
to  clean  up  our  poll  uted  waters  and  har- 
bors and  keep  them  free  of  oil  and  sew- 
age pollution. 

If  we  are  ever  go  ng  to  restore  our  en- 
vironment to  its  natural  state  so  that  it 
can  be  enjoyed  by  e  11  free  of  contamina- 
tion, we  must  begin  now.  For  too  long 
we  have  allowed  technology  to  alter  the 
environment  with(  ut  attention  being 
paid  to  the  conseque  nces.  This  legislation 
is  a  good  step  in  tl  e  right  direction. 
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The  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1969  essentially  will  do  five  things: 

First,  it  will  make  shipowners  liable 
for  oil  discharge  or  spillage  up  to  $10 
million  and  provide  criminal  penalties 
for  failing  bo  report  such  discharge  or 
spillage  as  well  as  civil  penalties  in  cases 
of  willful  or  negligent  discharge. 

Second,  it  will  set  up  a  $20  million  re- 
volving fund  for  reimbursing  states  as- 
sisting in  cleanups  of  pollution. 

Third,  it  will  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  stop  discharge  of  sew- 
age from  vessels  by  development  of  ma- 
rine sanitation  devices  on  ships. 

Fourth,  it  would  authorize  up  to  $15 
million  for  a  demonstration  program  on 
acid  pollution  from  mining. 

Finally,  it  would  appropriate  funds  for 
research  into  water  pollution  and  devel- 
opment of  water  quality  control  facilities. 
This  legislation  is  urgently  needed,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  recent  tragic  oil 
spill  oCr  the  coast  of  California.  The  in- 
cident served  to  focus  increased  atten- 
tion on  this  important  problem  and 
helped  us  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  today.  I  am  hopeful 
the  Water  Quality  Control  Act  of  1969 
will  pass  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
will  be  signed  by  the  President.  We  just 
cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer.  The 
showdown  between  a  continued  polluted 
environment  and  a  return  to  a  clean  en- 
vironment is  at  hand. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  but  one  complaint 
about  the  bill  now  being  considered  by 
this  House.  It  does  not  do  enough. 

All  of  us  were  shocked  by  the  oil 
discharge  which  polluted  the  Santa 
Barbara  coast,  and  this  bill  speaks  to 
such  pollution  in  part,  but  I  wish  to 
speak  of  100  years  of  pollution  of  an  even 
more  fabled  resource,  San  Franscisco 
Bay,  and  the  unreported  results. 

Let  me  make  the  facts  clear:  Much  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  is  now  septic.  Much 
more  of  the  bay  will  become  septic 
unless  something  is  done. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
directly  attack  the  problems  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  I  support  the  bill. 
However,  this  bill  still  represents  an  ap- 
proach which  Is  "too  little  and  too  late." 
The  magnitude  of  the  problem  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  was  spelled  out  in  a  recent 
study  which  called  for  a  master  sewer 
system  to  cost  the  communities  involved 
$2  billion  between  1970  and  1990. 

The  crisis  facing  San  Francisco  Bay 
is  not  one  that  has  come  slowly,  nor  is  it 
one  that  all  of  the  people  around  the  bay 
have  ignored.  In  fact  communities  and 
industries  around  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
have  spent  $283  million  in  their  efforts  to 
clean  up  the  bay  and  to  keep  it  clean. 
Within  my  own  district,  as  an  example, 
San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  have  spent 
$35  million  on  a  new  sewage  treatment 
plant.  This  last  year  the  voters  of  these 
two  cities  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
margin  approved  the  expenditure  of  an- 
other $30  million.  Most  other  commu- 
nities around  San  Francisco  Bay,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  San  Francisco  Re- 
gional Water  Quality  Control  Board, 
have  made  similar  sacrifices. 

The  condition  of  bay  waters  is  better 
today  than  a  few  years  ago  because  of 


the  continuing  sacrifices  of  many  bay 
area  taxpayers  and  because  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  water  quality  control  board. 
Marine  life  is  returning  to  the  Soutli 
Bay,  harbor  seals  are  once  more  able  to 
survive  in  the  bay,  dead  waters  have  re- 
turned to  life. 

Despite  the  dramatic  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  some  of  the  waters  of 
the  bay,  red  tides  have  started  to  appear 
tides  which  may  well  mark  the  biologi- 
cal death  of  the  bay,  and  massive  re- 
ports of  fish  kills  have  become  more 
frequent. 

Health  officials  still  warn  the  public 
not  to  eat  the  oysters  of  the  bay,  be- 
cause they  carry  sewage-borne  diseases. 
The  same  health  officials  warn  some 
of  the  waters  of  the  bay  are  dangerous 
for  body  contact  sports.  These  waters, 
because  of  sewage,  can  carry  diseases  in 
their  spray. 

The  efforts  of  90  of  the  91  cities  around 
the  bay  and  of  the  water  quality  con- 
trol board  have  suppressed  many  of  the 
sewage  odors  of  the  past,  restored  the 
quality  of  waters  so  fish  can  live  in  them, 
but  increasing  loads  of  pollutants,  nu- 
trients, chemicals  and  toxics  are  undo- 
ing the  good  work  of  the  past. 
Obviously  we  have  not  done  enough. 
And  the  tides  of  growth  are  still  pour- 
ing into  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
bringing  more  people  to  join  the  4.5  mil- 
lion already  living  aroimd  the  bay,  and 
bringing  more  human  and  industrial 
wastes. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  those  who 
wish  to  fill  the  open  water  of  the  bay 
for  profit,  further  limiting  the  circula- 
tion of  waters  in  the  bay,  while  at  the 
same  time  Increasing  the  loads  it  must 
absorb. 

We  are  not  too  far  from  the  point 
where  the  only  use  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
will  be  that  of  an  open  sewer. 

Most  of  us  who  live  around  the  bay 
are  committed  to  a  clean  bay,  a  healthy 
bay,  a  bay  seeable  by  the  public.  Yet,  I 
must  point  out  there  are  two  public 
bodies  which  have  not  fulfilled  their  pub- 
lic responsibility  to  insure  raw  sewage 
and  industrial  wastes  are  kept  out  of 
the  bay. 

They  are  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  Federal  Government. 
Let  me  first  say  a  few  words  in  de- 
fense of  the  combined  city  and  county 
governments  of  San  Francisco.  San 
Francisco  is  the  second  oldest  city,  next 
to  San  Jose,  in  the  bay  area,  it  has  a 
shrinking  population  of  740.000  out  of 
a  total  bay  area  growing  population  of 
4.5  million,  and  it  is  the  only  city  with  a 
pombined  storm  drain  and  sewage  sys- 
tem. Thus,  it  is  the  only  city  of  the  91 
around  the  bay  which  regularly  dumps 
its  sewage  raw,  not  only  into  the  bay. 
but  also  on  the  beaches  where  its  chil- 
dren play. 

The  problem  is  simple:  When  it  rains 
as  little  as  two-tenths  of  an  inch  an 
hour,  really  only  a  heavy  fog,  the  city's 
overburdened  combined  storm  drain  and 
sewage  system  overflows,  resulting  in  the 
present  unsightly,  unhealthy,  and  putrid 
conditions.  It  may  take  up  to  $1  billion 
to  correct  this  problem. 

San  Francisco,  faced  by  other  massive 
problems  of  the  inner  cities,  needs  far 
more  help  than  that  offered  In  this  bill. 
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It  also  needs  to  face  its  sewage  problem 
and  to  inform  Its  people  of  that  problem. 

The  second  major  offender  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

At  present  at  least  12  Federal  Instal- 
lations are  polluting  San  Francisco  Bay. 

An  estimated  500,000  gallons  of  indus- 
trial wastes,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  cyanide,  flow  into  the  bay  from  the 
Alameda  Naval  Air  Station.  These  wastes 
are  discharged  at  the  water's  edge,  not 
even  taken  out  to  deep  water  where  the 
damage  they  do  might  be  diluted.  Mare 
Island  pours  an  additional  150,000  gal- 
lons of  similar  industrial  wastes  into  th^ 
bay,  the  Concord  Naval  Weapons  Station 
contributes  3,000  gallons  a  day,  and  the 
Point  Molate  Facility  near  Richmond, 
discharges  10,000  gallons  a  day  of 
treated,  but  substandard,  wastes. 

The  hard  pressed  San  Francisco  Re- 
gional Water  Quality  Control  Board  has 
no  authority  over  these  Federal  instal- 
lations. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  promised  to  hook 
up  both  the  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station 
and  Mare  Island  to  local  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  during  fiscal  1969-70,  if  the 
funds  are  available.  Short  as  funds  are 
this  year,  I  pray  that  they  will  be 
available. 

The  bill  we  are  now  discussing  says: 

Each  Federal  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
over  any  real  property  or  facility  of  any  kind 
shall  within  available  appropriations  and 
consistent  with  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  Insure  compliance  with  applicable 
water  quality  standards. 

I  for  one  wish  this  provision  were 
stronger.  Pollution  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  ships  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  in- 
cluding its  giant  aircraft  carriers  dis- 
charge their  sewage  raw  into  the  bay, 
not  only  as  they  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
bay.  but  also  as  they  rest  in  harbor.  In 
effect  they  are  moveable,  small  citdes, 
polluting  the  bay  as  they  go. 

Again  this  bill  speaks  to  the  point, 
but  in  a  manner  I  wish  were  more  effec- 
tive. The  bill  calls  for  waste  treatment 
standards  for  civilian  siilpplng,  but  In 
the  case  of  military  vessels  It  leaves  the 
decision  up  to  the  Secretarj'  of  Defense. 

I  would  hope  all  of  us  would  agree  the 
U.S.  Navy  should  stop  polluting  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

The  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay  face 
one  more  major  Federal  threat — a 
threat  not  created  by  the  people  who 
live  and  work  around  the  bay.  It  is 
called  the  San  Luis  master  drain  and  it 
will  dump,  for  it  is  now  under  construc- 
tion, millions  of  gallons  of  agricultural 
waste  waters,  carrying  pesticides  and 
nutrients.  Into  this  already  polluted 
bay.  The  drain  will  bring  its  pollution 
to  the  bay  even  as  the  fresh  waters, 
which  once  flushed  out  the  bay,  are  cut 
off  by  Federal  and  State  of  California 
water  projects.  I  would  refer  any  of  my 
colleagues,  who  might  wish  to  explore 
this  problem  further,  to  the  statements 
of  Congressman  Jerome  Waldie,  whose 
district  faces  disaster  because  of  tills 
drain. 

The  story  of  the  pollution  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  Is  a  long  and  sad  tale, 
told  not  often  enough.  Even  today  the 
people  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  know  little  about  the  condi- 


tion of  their  own  beaches.  However, 
ihe  job  of  education  of  the  public  about 
bay  problems  has  been  done  well  by 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  and 
the  Oakland  Tribime.  The  most  recent 
and  one  of  the  best  of  these  accounts 
was  written  by  Mr.  Fred  Garretson  of 
the  Oakland  Tribune. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  include  Mr.  Gar- 
retson's  stories  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  so  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  have  available  the  story  of  the  pol- 
luted San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  problems  of  San  FYancisco  Bay 
are  not  unique.  Mtiny  areas  of  my  State, 
and  of  the  Nation,  face  similar  prob- 
lem^. In  Washington  we  only  need  go 
to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River  to 
bring  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
ugly  facts  of  water  pollution. 

I  speak  in  favor  of  this  bill,  not  be- 
cause it  is  as  much  as  we  con  do.  but 
because  it  is  the  least  we  can  do. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
OuH  Polluted  Bay:   San  Francisco's  Flood 
OF    Sewage — Tour    of    Waterfront    Bares 
Filth  Problem 

(By  Fred  Garretson) 
It  is  one  of  those  pleasant  afternoons  in 
San  Francisco  when  a  brisk  little  storm  has 
cleared  away  the  fog  and  the  citizens  of  the 
most  sophisticated  city  in  the  West  go  down 
to  the  beaches  and  the  Bay  to  play  among 
the  streams  of  raw  brown  sewage  draining 
out  of  fancy  hilltop  apartment  houses. 

Near  Phelan  State  Beach  Park,  two  teen- 
age girls  romp  happily  among  the  sewage 
that  flows  across  the  beach  like  a  small  river 
and  mixes  with  the  ocean  waves. 

Near  Lake  Merced,  children  from  Park 
Merced  Towers  build  sand  castles  out  of  the 
easily  molded  brown  sludge  that  stains  their 
beach. 

At  Uncoln  Way,  where  Golden  Gate  Park 
meets  The  Great  Highway,  a  shallow,  20- 
foot-wlde  sewage  stream  flows  across  the 
public  beach  and  strolling  couples  make  agile 
leaps  to  keep  the  water  out  of  their  shoes. 
Near  Fleishliacker  Zoo,  where  the  outflow 
of  the  Vicente  Street  sewer  has  carved  a  roll- 
ing valley  into  the  shifting  beach  sand,  a 
woman  with  a  dog  on  a  leash  stops  to  let  the 
thirsty  animal  drink  out  of  the  sewage 
stream. 
This  is  a  typical  nice  day  In  San  Francisco. 
It  would  be  any  one  of  at  least  61  days 
between  October  and  May  when  the  city's 
antique  "single  pipe"  municipal  sewer  sys- 
tem overflows.  Then  raw.  untreated  sewage 
drains  into  the  Bay  and  ocean  from  38  "sewer 
diversion  structure  outfalls"  along  the 
waterfront. 

During  dry  weather  the  municipal'  system 
Intercepts  most  of  the  sewage — except  dur- 
ing what  state  officials  describe  as  the  "regu- 
lar" once-a-week  breakdown — and  provides 
a  low  degree  of  treatment  before  the  waste  is 
discharged  into  the  Bay  and  ocean. 

But  a  trace  of  rain — only  0.02  of  an  inch  of 
precipitation  .per  hour — pours  storm  water 
runoff  from  the  streets  into  the  sanitary 
sewers,  overwhelming  the  treatment  plants 
and  sending  raw  sewage  onto  the  beaches, 
marinas  and  around  the  docks. 

The  sewage  streams  are  plainly  visible 
after  a  storm. 

Near  the  Marina  Green,  boats  twist  against 
their  mooring  lines  in  the  current  flowing 
out  of  the  Pierce  Street  sewer. 

At  Aquatic  Park,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
city's  cultural  enlightenment  steps  out  of 
the  locker  room  at  the  Dolphin  Swim  Club, 
takes  a  deep  breath  of  the  salt  air  blowing 
through  the  Golden  Gate,  and  then  dives 
Into  the  water  amid  the  flecks  of  toilet  tissue 
dancing  on  the  waves. 

At  Baker  Beach   State  Park  the  favorite 


picnic  spot  Is  a  deep,  somewhat  smelly,  lake 
gouged  out  of  the  beach  by  the  sewer  outfall 
at  a  sf)Ot  far  above  the  high  tide  line.  Chil- 
dren say  It's  a  popular  swimming  hole  for 
those  who  want  to  avoid  ocean  salt  water 
and  is  frequently  used  by  sunbathers  to 
wash  sand  off  their  skin. 

The  river  of  sewage  pouring  out  of  this 
lake  to  bisect  the  public  beach  is  so  wide  that 
only  an  athletic  teenager,  who  takes  a  run- 
ning Jump,  could  get  across  without  getting 
his  feet  wet. 

At  the  foot  of  Pierce  Street  children 
scramble  over  the  big  concrete  outfall  pipe 
and  flsh  among  the  flecks  of  human  waste 
and  detergent  foam  which  gushes  into  the 
Bay. 

The  view  from  the  dining  room  picture 
window  at  St.  Francis  Yacht  Club  is  domi- 
nated by  the  sight  of  the  Baker  Street  sewer 
pipe,  which  sits  on  the  beach  like  a  grounded 
whale  discharging  bubbling,  turbulent  water 
Just  off  the  shore. 

At  Fisherman's  Wharf,  a  honeymooning 
couple  sit  In  a  famous  restaurant  watching 
the  fishing  boats  rise  and  fall  on  the  oily 
waves  where  the  waterfall  sound  of  the  Hyde 
Street  sewer  Is  lost  among  the  sound  of 
waves  washing  among  the  piers. 

Only  three  years  ago  health  officials  had 
to  order  three  flsh  packing  comi>anle8  in  San 
Francisco  to  stop  washing  their  floors,  clean- 
ing flsh  and  swabbing  out  fish  packing  cases 
with  water  pumped  out  of  the  Bay  a  few  feet 
from  a  raw  sewage  discharge  point. 

Farther  east,  near  Pier  33,  a  brown  up- 
welUng  in  the  Bay  tinges  the  air.  Within  a 
few  more  hours — If  It  doesn't  rain  again — 
the  North  Point  sewage  treatment  plant  will 
be  back  under  control  and  able  to  chlorinate 
the  sewage  flowing  out  of  the  homes  of 
409,000  San  Francisco  residents  in  the  north 
point  "sewage  watershed." 

Farther  south  and  east  along  the  water- 
front, where  pretty  girls  drink  coffee  in  of>en 
air  lunch  rooms  on  the  docks,  there  are 
flecks  of  sewage  solids  coating  the  pilings 
that  support  docks  and  office  buildings  on 
the  waterfront. 

At  Islais  Creek  there  is  a  foul  smell  in  the 
air  where  the  unchlorlnated  sewage  of  161,- 
000  residents,  and  the  flow  from  the  South- 
of -Market  Industrial  complex,  pours  through 
primitive  machinery  at  the  Southeast  sewer 
treatment  plant  and  Is  discharged  to  fester 
in  the  oily  waters  of  a  dead-end  lagoon. 

Northward,  at  the  heart  of  San  Francisco's 
maritime  commercial  center,  five  full  sew- 
ers of  raw  waste  pour  Into  the  dead-end 
channel  of  China  Basin. 

Just  south  of  Pier  50.  where  people  dally 
wade  into  the  water  at  the  municipal  boat 
launching  ramp.  Is  ^he  outfall  of  the  South 
Fourth  Street  sewer.iThe  line,  until  recently, 
discharged  the  wast«  of  an  Industrial  neigh- 
borhood 365  days  a  year— pipes  weren't  con- 
nected to  any  treatnaent  plant 

Prudent  folk  might  worry  about  wading 
into  San  Francisco's  waters  where  a  raw 
sewage  discharge  pours  Into  the  Bay  at 
every  single  marina  in  the  city. 

But  boat  owners  can  find  one  thing  good : 
human  sewage  has  special  powers  as  a  wood 
preservative.  Boats  floating  in  sewage — and 
wooden  pilings  In  polluted  water — are  pro- 
tected from  the  effecte  of  teredo  and  lim- 
noria.  the  Bay's  destructive  salt  water  ter- 
mites. 

From  a  helicopter,  flying  along  the  water- 
front to  San  Franlcsco  International  Air- 
port, passengers  can  almost  always  see  a 
two-mile  long  tongue  of  brown,  polluted 
water  pouring  out  of  Islais  Creek  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  15  million  gallons  per  day  in 
the  summer  time,  and  much  faster  in  the 
winter. 

The  great  tongue  of  brown  water  wavers 
like  a  living  thing  on  the  Bay's  tidal  cur- 
rents— swinging  miles  south  along  the  water- 
front  toward    Hunters   Point   with    the   In- 
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coming  tide  and  then  licking  north  toward 
Potrero  Point  on  the  ebb  tide. 

The  ebb  tide  sends  the  brown  water  up 
Into  the  intake  pumps  at  Bethlehem  Ship- 
yard where  workers  are  drenched  In  polluted 
water  while  wasjilng  ships.  At  flood  tide  It's 
the  U.3.  Naval  i  Shipyard  workers  who  get 
bathed  In  sewagt. 

The  wavering  i  brown  tongue  also  engulfs 
the  favorite  swlfaimlng  spot  where  children 
from  the  Hunters  Point  neighborhood  dive 
3  prohibited,  of  course,  but 
good  day,  health  Inspectors 
1  the  water  at  a  time. 

The  weekends  are  probably  the  least  pol- 
luted times  In  |Ban  Francisco  because  the 
factories  are  closed  and  the  offices  of  hun- 
dreds of  thoiisani  is  of  commuting  workers  are 
empty. 

At  such  times,  there  are  only  the  toilets  of 
to  pollute  the  Bay. 
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In  the  rainy  siiason  one  can  be  quite  sure 
of  finding  the  fla  w  of  raw  sewage  pouring  out 
from  a  given  neighborhood. 

That  stream  ol  raw  sewage  that  carved  out 
the  swimming  t  ole  on  Baker  State  Beach 
comes  from  Mayor  Joseph  Alloto's  neighbor- 
hood. •  •• 

"  The  •  Jackson  !  Itreet  sewer  flow  near  the 
Ferry  Building  cc  mes  from  the  financial  dis- 
trict. Halght-AsI  Lbury  sewage  drains  both 
toward  China  Basin  and  to  the  ocean  beach 
of  Golden  Gate  l>ark. 

This  is  a  waterfront  tour  you  won't  find 
listed  In  any  guU  ebook  Issued  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  ^r  the  San  Francisco  Tourist 
Bureau 

Its  a  summari  of  facts — neither  the  best 
nor  the  worst  f ac  ts — listed  In  a  Uttle-known 
book  issued  by  tt  e  Bay  Area  Regional  Water 
QuaUty  Control  :3oard. 

The  title  is:  'Staff  Report  on  Long  Range 
Plan  and  Policy  'irlth  Respect  to  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  In  That  Portion  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Sun  Francisco  Which  Drains 
Into  San  Franclsc  5  Bay." 

You  might  find  a  copy  of  It  at  San  Fran- 
cisco City  Hall. 

It  should  be  easy  to  find  at  the  public 
library,  because  a  most  nobody  ever  looks  at 
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(By 
On  a  cloudy 
of  April,   1966. 
Webb's  party  boat 
of  a  strange 
Pablo  Bay. 

Seconds  later, 
In  the  wake  of 
next  few  minutes 
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tion problem  Is  getting  worse,  according  to 
Fred  Dlerker,  executive  officer  of  the  regional 
water  quality  agency  In  the  nine  Bay  Area 
counties. 

He  said  the  sewage  smell  has  been  sup- 
pressed and  many  forms  of  flsh  life  have  re- 
turned to  the  Bay,  but  the  buildup  of  sewage 
chemicals  In  the  water  has  turned  the  Bay 
into  a  biological  time  bomb. 

"We  don't  know  why  the  red  discoloration 
appeared  or  what  it  represents."  Dlerker  said, 
"but  we  think  it's  one  more  warning  sign 
that  the  Bay  has  become  overloaded  with 
pollution,  nutrient  chemicals  and  toxics." 

He  said  the  red  discoloration  Isn't  the  true 
"red  tide" — a  toxic,  flsh-kilUng  algae  which 
is  limited  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  is  most 
commonly  reported  near  Florida. 

"What  has  appeared  In  the  Bay  is  a  red 
phytoplankton  growth.  There's  no  evidence 
that  It  kills  flsh  or  reduces  the  oxygen  con- 
tent of  the  Bay  water,"  he  said. 

Perhaps  It  has  always  been  present  In  the 
Bay  waters,  but  is  now  spreading  across  the 
Bay  in  great  red  blankets  because  pollution 
has  upset  the  balance  of  nature. 

William  Macke,  the  district's  fleld  engi- 
neer who  has  spent  most  of  his  time  during 
the  past  12  years  taking  water  samples  In  all 
parts  of  the  Bay,  described  It  this  way: 

"The  red  discoloration  is  generally  several 
thousand  feet  long  and  about  150  to  200  feet 
wide,  but  sometimes  spreads  out  much  wider. 
"It's  very  visible  from  the  air.  It  looks  like 
a  herringbone  pattern  on  the  wave  crests,  but 
In  quiet  water  it  spreads  out  flat  like  a 
blanket.  It's  usually  out  In  the  center  of  the 
Bay  although  it  also  appears  in  shallow 
water. 

"Its  also  clearly  ^-isible  from  a  boat.  As 
you  approach  it  there's  a  definite  line  of 
demarcation  between  normal  Bay  water  and 
the  red  discoloration. 

"As  you  pass  through  it  you  can  see  red 
waves  on  all  sides  and  a  churning  red  bow 
wake  behind  a  motor  boat. 

"It's  like  sailing  through  a  sea  of  bur- 
gundy wine. 

"There's  a  distinctive  flsh  odor— that's  the 
only  way  to  describe  it— while  you're  pass- 
ing through  it.  In  fact,  that's  how  you  know 
you're  approaching  it.  You  smell  it. 

"It's  kind  of  weird.  We  know  its  com- 
posed of  billions  of  individual  living  things, 
but  sometimes  it  acts  like  one  big  creature. 
The  scientific  studies  have  confirmed  that 
it  has  swimming  ability  and  can  move  around 
the  Bay. 

"Usually  It's  right  on  the  surface,  but 
once  we  went  looking  for  it  at  night  and 
It  had  dropped  down  under  water  to  some 
depth.  It  apparently  comes  up  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  daytime. 

"One  day  It  looks  Uke  a  big  single  mass 
and  the  next  day  it's  broken  up  in  strips  and 
streaks,  depending  on  the  weather  condi- 
tions. It  persists  for  a  long  time,"  Macke 
said. 

Although  it's  been  seen  In  all  parts  of  the 
Bay,  the  greatest  number  of  reports  come 
from  the  South  Bay.  where  pollution  prob- 
lems are  greatest.  Reports  have  been  partic- 
ularly numerous  around  Burllngame  and 
Coyote  Point  in  San  Mateo  County. 

Macke  said  the  worst  discolorattons  ap- 
peared during  the  summer  of  1967,  a  peculiar 
year  when  a  lot  of  strange  things  happened 
In  the  Bay. 

Thousands  of  dead  and  dying  sting  rays 
came  to  the  surface. 

Hundreds  of  sharks  seemed  to  commit  sui- 
cide by  swimming  up  onto  beaches  and  mud- 
flats as  if  they  were  trying  to  climb  out  of 
the  Bay.  Scientists  carried  some  of  them 
back  to  deep  water,  but  the  sharks  swam 
right  back  up  onto  beaches. 

But  1967  was  also  the  year  that  record 
numbers  of  seals  appeared  in  isolated  areas 
along  the  Eastbay  shore.  There  was  a  popu- 
lation explosion  among  shrimp  in  San  Pablo 
Bay  and  for  the  first  time  in  decades  com- 
mercial shrimp  fishing  resumed  In  the  Bay. 


A  lot  of  people  cheered  that  the  return 
of  seals  and  shrimp  was  a  good  sign  Indicat- 
ing that  Bay  pollution  was  being  cleaned  up 
As  for  the  death  of  sharks  and  sting  rays 
.  .  .  well,  it's  hard  to  get  Indignant  about  it 
But  biologists  were  alarmed.  Sharks  are 
like  humans,  predators  at  the  end  of  the 
food  chain,  feeding  on  smaller  animals  which 
In  turn  eat  smaller  plants  and  animals  right 
down  to  the  most  primitive  organism  that 
would  be  most  sensitive  to  pollution. 

The  pessimists  warned  that  the  mass  death 
of  sharks  might  indicate  that  poUutlon  had 
shattered  the  bottom  of  the  food  chain.  Vital 
microorganisms  and  plants  might  be  dead  or 
poisoned,  passing  on  poison  to  bigger  animals, 
destroying  their  nervous  systems  so  that 
sharks  went  mad. 

A  reduction  in  the  population  of  some 
predators — because  of  starvation  or  poison- 
ing— might  also  lead  to  a  population  explo- 
sion in  other  creatures — like  shrimp. 

The  optimists  said  sharks  are  strange  crea- 
tures and  some  species  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  have  sometimes  been  observed  per- 
forming the  rite  of  mass  suicide.  So  do 
lemmings. 

The  optimists  said  it  might  be  a  sign  flsh 
life  was  improving  in  the  Bay  and  now  the 
shark  population  had  expanded  so  much 
that  mass  suicide  in  the  Bay  was  more  likely 
to  be  noticed. 

The  red  tide  was  a  disturbing  fact,  but 
there  were  unconfirmed  reports  of  sightings 
before  April,  1966,  and  a  few  people  say  they 
saw  something  like  a  red  tide— which  wasn't 
studied  at  the  time — appear  In  Richardson 
Bay  15  years  ago. 

These  earlier  reports  could  be  Interpreted 
either  as  an  early  warning  of  potential  eco- 
logical disaster  or  as  an  indication  that  red 
tide  had  been  around  for  many  years. 

Ecology  is  the  science  which  studies  the 
total  web  of  life,  the  environmental  inter- 
relationships between  plants,  animals,  man, 
the  landscape,  the  weather,  etc. 

And  ecology  will  be  the  forum  of  debate 
in  the  next  few  years  about  how— and 
whether — to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  cleaning  up  the  Bay  so  the  Bay  Area 
might  become  a  more  livable  place  for  many 
creatures — including  man. 

Ecological  arguments,  often  involving  ex- 
tremely technical  disputes  within — and  be- 
tween— scientific  and  engineering  disci- 
plines, are  hard  for  a  layman  to  Judge — and 
sometimes  people  miss  the  whole  point  of 
the  discussion. 

For  example,  on  Jan.  27  the  regional  board 
proposed  some  controversial  engineering 
standards  and  goals  aimed  at  cleaning  up 
the  Bay  to  the  point  where  the  water  could 
meet  the  extremely  rigid  standards  necessary 
to  reestablish  commercial  oyster  farming  in 
the  Bay. 

A  major  industry  spokesman  denounced 
the  idea  of  spending  vast  simis  of  money 
to  benefit  some  unknwn  future  oyster  farm- 
ers because,  he  said,  "It  would  probably 
be  cheaper  to  import  oysters  from  Australia." 

Regional  Board  officials  patiently  explained 
oysters  were  only  one  facet  of  the  proposal— 
a  yardstick  by  which  water  quality  could  be 
measured.  A  Bay  clean  enough  for  commer- 
cial oyster  raising  would  produce  a  host  of 
other  ecological — and  economic — benefits. 

But  the  protest  was  valid:  Money  is  one 
part  of  the  ecology  of  man,  and  It  weighs 
heavily  In  the  efforts  to  restore  the  ecological 
balance  of  the  Bay. 

Since  1950,  when  the  legislature  created 
the  regional  board  under  provisions  of  the 
Dickey  Act.  the  board  has  persuaded  or  com- 
pelled Bay  Area  cities  and  sewer  districts  to 
spend  more  than  $300  million  on  sewage 
treatment  facilities.  Dlerker  said. 

Industries  have  spent  an  undisclosed  num- 
ber of  millions  more. 

But  what  has  been  the  result? 

The  moBt  noticeable  effect  Is  the  horrible 
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hydrogen  sulphide  (rotten  egg)  smell  Is  gone 
from  most  parts  of  the  Bay. 

Motorists  no  longer  have  to  roll  up  their 
windows  to  keep  out  the  stench  when  they 
drive  along  the  Bay  Bridge  approaches  at 
Emeryville. 

At  one  time,  local  officials  say,  airborne 
chemicals  wafting  off  the  Bay  were  so  caus- 
tic that  fresh  coats  of  paint  would  peel  off  of 
structures  within  two  blocks  of  the  Bay. 

The  first  big  sewage  clean-up  efforts  came 
in  the  19506. 

in  the  decade  of  the  1960s,  the  people  of 
the  Bay  Area  rediscovered  the  Bay. 

Boat  ownership  has  skyrocketed  bringing 
with  It  an  economic  boom  in  marinas,  water- 
front restaurants  and  water-related  recrea- 
tion. _,  . 
The  property  value  of  formerly  depressed 
waterfront  land  has  risen  sharply.  In  Marin 
County  alone  the  assessor  estimates  the 
value  increase  was  one-third  of  one  per  cent 
per  day  In  the  mid  1960s. 

There's  a  big  and  growing  demand  for 
homes  beside  the  Bay.  In  Alameda's  Pernslde 
district  homes  inland  from  the  Bay  used  to 
be  worth  more  than  those  beside  the  water. 
Today  the  waterfront  homes  are  worth  thou- 
sands more.  .^  oi  ». 
The  same  thing  happened  at  Point  Rich- 
mond.                                              _  .     . 

Even  in  the  polluted  South  Bay,  private 
investors  are  willing  to  pour  millions  into 
waterfront  subdivisions  like  Foster  City  or 
recreational  complexes  like  Marine  World. 

The  shipping  business,  which  has  to  be  on 
t'le  waterfront,  has  been  hard  pressed  in  San 
Francisco  where  business  and  professional 
men  keep  moving  offices  Into  converted  docks 
or  warehouse  buildings  because  they  want 
to  be  next  to  the  water. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  of  the  return 
of  all  kinds  of  Bay  plant  and  wUdllfe  which 
almost  vanished  when  bay  pollution  became 
serious  in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th 
Century.  . 

Today  many  scientists,  and  even  some  in- 
\estors.  talk  about  reviving  the  oyster  farms 
which  used  to  be  an  economic  mainstay  of 
the  Bay  Area.  There  are  some  dizzying  esti- 
mates about  the  potential  profit  of  establish- 
ing other  types  of  "farmlng-of-the-sea"  in- 
dustries In  the  protected  waters  of  the  Bay 
::  pollution  Is  eliminated. 
But  18  pollution  being  eliminated? 
No.  says  Dlerker. 

The  regional  pollution  control  board  has 
roasistently  malnteined  ifs  running  on  a 
'readmiU  trying  to  keep  ahead  of  the  growing 
papulation  and  Industry  of  the  Bay  Area 
v.  hich  now  pours  at  least  667  mUUon  gaUons 
:  sewage  and  Industrial  waste  into  the  Bay 
f  very  single  day. 

Most  of  the  municipalities  around  the  Bay 
...ive  buUt.  or  are  building,  advanced  sewage 
•reatment  facilities,  and  some  of  them — such 
s  Valley  Community  Services  District  In  the 
Livermore  Valley  turn  out  an  effluent  which 
comes  close  to  meeting  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health 
Service  standards  for  drinking  water. 

In  1965  the  legislature  established  the  Bay- 
Delta  Study,  a  state  agency,  to  prepare  a 
waste  disposal  master  plan  for  the  nine  Bay 
.\rea  counties,  plus  portions  of  the  Sacra- 
inento-Stockton-Tracy  area  east  of  the 
.Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta. 

The  Bay-Delta  Study  report  wiU  be  Issued 
next  month. 

One  of  the  major  problems,  Dlerker  said.  Is 
;  hat  existing  sewer  treatment  doesnt  remove 
nutrient  chemicals  (nitrates,  phosphates. 
etc.)  which  are  continuing  to  accumulate  in 
the  Bay. 

"The  level  of  nutrients  in  the  Bay  already 
exceeds  the  theoretical  level  at  which  'algae 
blooms'  should  form  all  over  the  Bay.  The 
blooms  already  exist  in  Sulsun  Bay,  the 
Napa  and  Petaluma  Rivers  and  some  sloughs 
in  the  South  Bay,"  Dlerker  said. 
The   algae   blooms   he   foresees   are   great 


"rafts"  of  scum  floating  over  all  i>arts  of  the 
Bay  depriving  the  water  of  oxygen,  killing 
fish,  fouling  boat  propellers  and  washing  up 
on  the  beaches  and  tldelands  to  rot  in  the 
sun. 

"Apparently  something  is  suppressing  the 
algae  blooms  so  far.  Perhaps  some  minute 
quantity  of  a  trace  chemical  is  missing," 
Dlerker  said. 

The  missing  trace  chemical — If  that's  what 
it  la — could  appear  almost  any  day  In  a  casual 
discharge  from  some  industrial  process  or 
perhaps  the  coloring  material  in  a  new  brand 
of  toilet  paper  or  maybe  as  a  residual  from  a 
new  fertilizer  used  to  grow  the  potato  peel- 
ings that  get  thrown  Into  a  garbage  disposal. 

Dlerker  said  that  the  Bay-Delta  Study  re- 
port will  say  that  there  has  been  a  startling 
Increase  in  the  nutrient  level  of  Bay  waters 
during  the  past  four  years. 

The  claim  of  the  sudden  sharp  Increase 
might  be  challenged  on  statistical  grounds, 
but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  existing  nu- 
trient level  in  the  Bay  already  exceeds  the 
algae  bloom  level,  he  said. 

The  Bay  has  become  a  biological  time 
bomb,  and  every  flush  of  the  toilet  or  clank 
of  the  kitchen  garbage  disposal  adds  more 
fuel. 

If  and  when  It  explodes,  this  great  nine- 
county  urban  area  could  be  a  metropolis  sit- 
ting on  the  shores  of  a  dead  sea. 

Eastbat    Cities'    River    of    Sewage 
(By  Fred  Garretson) 
The   second   biggest   river   emptying   Into 
San  Francisco  Bay  is  a  river  of  sewage. 

It  discharges  about  40  feet  below  the  sur- 
face at  a  spot  Just  south  of  the  Bay  Bridge, 
2,000  feet  east  of  Yerba  Buena  Island. 

It's  the  flow  of  sewage  from  the  cities  of 
Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alameda,  Emeryville,  Al- 
bany and  Piedmont  discharged  by  the  East 
Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  Special  Dis- 
trict No.  1  sewage  treatment  plant  In  West 
Oakland. 

Ifs  bigger  than  the  Napa  River. 

(Engineers,  who  regularly  translate  total 
annual  flows  Into  small  increments  for  easy 
comparisons,  say  the  mean  annual  discharge 
of  the  EB-MUD  sewer  pipe  Is  127  cubic  feet 
per  second  while  the  Napa  River  flow  Into 
the  Bay  Is  only  114  cubic  feet  per  second.) 

That  single  sewer  pipe  discharge  Is  bigger 
than  the  combined  annual  flows  of  ALL  the 
rivers  and  streams  flowing  Intw  the  Bay  south 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  EBMUD  sewage  flow  Is  probably  big 
enough  to  have  some  effect  on  the  tidal  cur- 
rents of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  only  bigger  flow  Into  the  Bay  Is  the 
20.255  cubic  foot  per  second  annual  outflow 
of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta,  a 
figure  which  Includes  all  the  winter  floods 
draining  out  of  watershed  that  includes  40 
per  cent  of  the  land  In  California  and 
stretches  from  the  Oregon  Border  to  the  Los 
Angeles  County  line. 

But  while  EBMUD  Is  the  biggest  single  dis- 
charger, the  combined  flow  from  the  city  of 
San  Francisco's  antique  sewer  system  Is 
bigger — but  no  one  knows  how  much  big- 
ger. 

San  Francisco's  three  sewer  treatment 
plants  keep  records,  but  the  city  has  38  raw 
sewage  overflow  pipes  which  overflow  every 
lime  it  rains — and  only  one  of  them  has 
ever  been  measured. 

A  key  difference  between  East  and  West 
Bay  Is  that  EBMUD  discharges  treated  and 
disinfected  sewage  in  deep  water  whereas 
San  Francisco's  treatment  plants  and  raw 
sewers  discharge  right  at  the  water's  edge, 
sending  streams  of  raw  sewage  flowing  across 
public  beaches  and  leaving  brown  water  lap- 
ping against  the  piers. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Bay  Area  Regional 
Water  Quality  Control  Board  three  years  ago 
showed  that  the  total  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial waste  water  discharge  from  the  nine 


counties  around  the  Bay  was  541  cubic  feet 
per  second. 

This  man-polluted  flow  dwarfs  the  332 
cubic  feet  per  second  combined  flow  of  all 
the  local  streams  and  rivers  flowing  Into  the 
Bay  (not  counting  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta) . 

The  board  said  that  sewage  and  Industrial 
waste  accounted  for  2.7  percent  of  the  net 
total  flow  of  all  water  Into  the  Bay  system. 
But  with  cities  and  Industries  expanding 
rapidly,  and  new  dams  in  the  mountains  re- 
ducing the  outflow  of  river  water  into  the 
Bay,  sewage  will  soon  be  a  major  source — 
perhaps  the  major  source — of  the  water  flow 
entering  the  Bay. 

During  the  summer  time  waste  discharges 
are  already  equal  to  more  than  one-third 
of  the  carefully  regulated  flow  of  1,500  cubic 
feet  per  second  from  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta. 

If  It  weren't  for  the  constant  release  of 
water  from  Shasta  Dam  in  order  to  flush  Bay 
salt-water  out  of  the  fresh  water  channels 
of  the  Delta,  the  flow  of  sewage  from  Bay 
Area  cities  would  probably  exceed  the  flow 
of  the  Sacramento  River  during  many  sum- 
mer months. 

The  winter  floods  now  flush  out  the  Bay's 
accumulated  jjoUutlon,  but  a  report  to  be  Is- 
sued by  the  state's  Bay-Delta  Study  next 
month  is  expected  to  say  that  dams  con- 
structed for  the  California  Water  Plan  will 
cut  off  most  of  this  flushing  flow  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  __ 

Fred  Dlerker,  executive  officer  of  the  re- 
gional pollution  control  board,  said  the  de- 
gree of  sewage  treatment  varies  widely  {n 
different  parts  of  the  Bay.    ' 

He  said  90  of  the  91  cities  in  the  Bay  Area 
now  treat  their  sewage.  San  Francisco  is  the 
only  municipality  with  a  system  designed  so 
that  raw  sewage  flows  into  the  Bay  whenever 
it  rains  causing  the  system  to  overflow. 

The  only  other  significant  raw  sewage  in 
the  Bay  comes  from  ships  and  boats,  but  the 
state  and  federal  governments  are  starting 
a  crackdown  on  these  polluters. 

The  general  types  of  sewage  treatment  are : 
Primary:  A  primitive  system  in  which  sew- 
age stands  in  tanks  long  enough  for  floating 
material  to  be  scooped  off  and  heavier  par- 
ticles are  allowed  to  settle  out. 

Intermediate :  Sometimes  called  "advanced 
primary."  Chemicals  and  bacteria  are  added 
to  break  up  smaller  particles.  Sometimes  dis- 
infection Is  added. 

Secondary:  Usually  Involving  processes 
called  "activated  sludge"  or  "trickling  filter" 
treatment.  Sewage  passes  through  several 
treatment  tanks,  some  of  which  add  oxygen 
to  help  stimulate  natural  biological  proc- 
esses In  the  Bay  which  aid  in  sewage  assimi- 
lation. This  effluent  often  meets  health 
standards  for  •^wl^unlng  pool  quality  water." 
Tertiary:  Various  advanced — and  expen- 
sive— treatment  processes  which  turn  sewage 
into  a  liquid  that  might  meet  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  minimum  standards  for 
drinking  water. 

The  most  recent  (1966-67)  compilation  by 
the  regional  board  showed  that,  "398  million 
gallons  of  treated  sewage  and  lnd\istrial 
wastes  are  discharged  daily  during  dry 
weather  to  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Bay  from 
77  municipal  sewerage  systems. 

"Approximately  35  per  cent  of  these  waste 
flows  receive  secondary  treatment  at  23  sew- 
age treatment  plants  with  the  remaining  flow 
receiving  primary  treatment  at  54  sewage 
treatment  plants,"  Dlerker  said. 

He  said  47  municipal  waste  dischargers, 
who  dump  245  million  gallons  per  day,  have 
facilities  to  disinfect  their  sewage  discharge, 
although  some  of  them  don't  always  use 
them  or  vary  the  amount  of  disinfection 
seasonallv. 

Another  32  dischargers,  with  a  total  waste 
flow  of  153  mllUon  gallons  per  day,  don't 
have  disinfection  facilities,  he  said. 

Three  big  sewage  treatment  plants  account 
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the    regional 
sta^ant  tidal  con^ 
Cisco  Bay.  Dlerker  i 
In  addition  to 


for  half  of  all  mfinlclpal  sewage  discbarges 
Into  the  Bay:  EBMUD;  The  San  Francisco 
North  Point  plan;,  and  San  Jose. 

The  KBMtTD  flo  »  gets  "advanced  primary" 
treatment,  according  to  Dlerker.  Because  of 
Its  discharge  In  d^ep  water  under  good  tidal 
conditions.  "EBMTJD  treatment  Is  considered 
adequate  for  the  {iresent.  but  it  might  not  be 
good  enough  for  (jondltlons  within  the  next 
few  years,"  Dlerkei!  said. 

San  Francisco's  North  Point  plant  (one  of 
three  San  Prancl^o  treatment  plants)  dis- 
charges 487.000  g^lons  per  day  near  Fisher- 
man's Wharf.  This  flow  received  only  pri- 
mary treatment  but  is  disinfected  during  dry 
weather. 

However,  a  sUgttt  rainstorm  overwhelms 
the  San  Pranclscii  system  and  causes  un- 
treated sewage  to  discharge  through  38  by- 
pass pipes. 

San  Jose's  new,  ultramodern  sewer  plant 

provides  "secondary"  treatment  for  Its  more 

than  1,240,000  galljons  of  sewage  per  day,  yet 

even  this  very  adv^ced  process  falls  to  meet 

I's   standards    because    of 

lltions  In  South  San  Fran- 

ild. 

le  Bay  Area's  398  million 
gallons  of  munlclpial  sewage,  there  Is  a  total 
flow  of  iS§  mllUoni  gallons  per  day  of  Indus- 
trial waste  dlschaijged  directly  Into  the  Bay 
by  44  industries.  Dlferker  said. 

Approximately  &t  per  cent  of  this  Indus- 
trial waste  total  Is  water  used  to  cool  indus- 
trial machinery,  rialnly  In  electricity-pro- 
ducing steam  pi  ints,  oil  and  chemical 
companies  and  stee  I  reflnerles. 

The  cooling  water  is  drawn  out  of  the  Bay, 
cycled  through  a  factory  in  a  closed  pli)e 
S3rstem  and  discharged  back  Into  the  Bay. 
There  is  conslderat  le  dispute  about  whether 
these  vast  flows  o:'  warm — sometimes  boil- 
ing— water  are  actually  a  form  of  pollution. 
Fisheries  experts  say  some  big  flows  of  in- 
dustrial cooling  water  are  capable  of  upset- 
ting the  balance  of  nature  in  portions  of  the 
Bay,  but  the  regional  board  doesn't  classify 
cooling  water  disctarges  as  pollution. 

San  Francisco  Si  web  System  Municipai. 

/  NTIQUE 

(By  Pr< d  Oarretson ) 
There  are  91  citl*s  in  the  Bay  Area,  but 
only  the  city  of  St  a  Francisco  operates  an 
antique  municipal  i  «wer  system  which  over- 
flows and  dumps  raw  sewage  onto  public 
beaches  and  the  vaterfront  every  time  it 
rains. 

The  other  90  cities — with  varying  degrees 
of  success — have  ttxed  themselves  for  ex- 
pensive public  worl;s  projects  which  are  at 
least  the  first  effec  ;ive  steps  toward  clean- 
ing up  the  pollutlcn  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 
But  unless  San  Francisco  does  something 
about  \ts  raw  sewage  discharges,  the  rest  of 
the  Bay  Area  citie<  are  going  to  be  reluc- 
tant to  Invest  mom  money  In  cleaning  up 
water  pHDlliitlon. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Sidney  S.  Lippow, 
of  Martinez,  the  'publlc-at-large"  repre- 
sentative on  the  Buy  Area  Regional  Water 
Quality  Control  Boai  d. 

"All  over  the  Baj  Area  people  are  saying, 
'Why  should  we  spei  id  more  and  more  money 
building  bigger  anc  more  advanced  sewage 
treatment  facilities  :  f  you're  going  to  let  San 
Francisco  get  awaj  with  doing  nothing'," 
Lippow  said. 

Grant  Burton,  of  Alamo.  long-time  chair- 
man who  retired  fiom  the  regional  board 
last  week,  said.  "San  Francisco  city  officials 
spent  18  years  trying  to  avoid  doing  any- 
thing about  the  problem." 

Burton  advocates  "turning  the  problem 
over  to  the  State  Attorney  General"  for 
prosecutions.  The  law  provides  for  possible 
Jail  sentences  for  ofl  cials  and  fines  of  up  to 
$50,000  per  day  for  he  city — as  long  as  the 
city  violates  pollutio:i  control  laws. 
Fred  Dlerker.  executive  officer  of  the  re- 


gional board,  explained  that  most  cities  have 
two  sets  of  pipes  burled  in  their  streets.  One 
pipe  system  handles  sewage  and  the  other 
pipe  carries  away  rain  water  from  the 
streets. 

But  San  Francisco  uses  a  "single  pipe" 
system  which  receives  all  the  liquid  waste 
from  toilets,  street  gutters,  roof  storm 
drains,  garbage  disposal  machines,  indus- 
trial acids,  hospital  refuse  and  even  the 
sweepings  from  the  elephant  cage  at  the  zoo. 
During  dry  weather,  almost  all  of  San 
Francisco's  liquid  waste  ends  up  in  one  of 
the  city's  three  sewage  treatment  plants  and 
is  given  low-grade  "primary  treatment"  to 
remove  floating  grease  and  solids  before  its 
discharge  into  the  Bay  or  ocean. 

But  in  wet  weather,  the  rush  of  rain  water 
from  the  streets  pours  into  the  sanitary 
sewers  and  overwhelms  the  system.  Sewage 
cascades  through  the  treatment  plants  with- 
out time  for  adequate  treatment. 

Sewage  backs  us  in  the  main  pipes  and — 
because  of  the  San  Francisco  system's  de- 
sign— starts  overflowing  through  38  "sewer 
diversion  structure  outfalls"  located  on 
beaches,  marinas  and  under  the  San  Fran- 
cisco docks. 

Even  in  dry  weather  the  San  Francisco 
system  is  primitive  by  the  standards  of  other 
Bay  Area  cities. 

The  North  Point  and  Mile  Rock  Beach  dis- 
charges are  given  only  "primary"  treatment, 
chlorinated  and  discharged  at  the  water's 
edge.  The  Islals  Creek  treatment  plant  dis- 
charge isn't  chlorinated  and  is  discharged  to 
fester  in  a  dead-end  lagoon. 

By  contrast,  most  Bay  Area  cities  have 
built — or  are  actively  planning — expensive 
"secondary"  treatment  facilities  which  cycle 
sewage  through  a  series  of  processes  which, 
some  engineering  consultants  claim,  turns 
sewage  into  "swimming  pool  quality  water." 
Some  communities,  such  as  Valley  Com- 
munity Services  District  near  Llvermore,  use 
even  more  advanced  "tertiary  treatment," 
which  turns  sewage  into  an  effiuent  which 
almost  equals  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
standards  for  drinking  water. 

East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  Spe- 
cial District  No.  1,  covering  Oakland,  Berke- 
ley, Emeryville,  Albany.  Piedmont  and  Ala- 
meda (and  soon  to  add  El  Cerrlto  and  Kens- 
ington) uses  what  Dlerker  calls  "advanced 
primary"  treatment. 

However,  instead  of  discharging  at  the 
water's  edge  as  is  done  in  San  'Francisco, 
EBMUD  s  treated  sewage  passes  through  a 
long  pipe  and  disperses  in  a  deep  channel  in 
the  middle  of  the  Bay  where  there  are  strong 
tidal  currents. 

In  addition,  EBMUD  Is  designing  secondary 
treatment  facilities  and  is  considering  a  fur- 
ther program  to  treat  storm  water  discharges 
which  pick  up  pollution  from  city  streets. 
Some  South  Bay  cities  are  planning  to 
bond  themselves  for  expensive  equipment 
that  would  carry  their  already  treated  sew- 
age through  pipes  20  miles  long  to  discharge 
it  into  better  tidal  currents. 

Water  pollution  control  is  expensive. 
Dlerker  said  most  cities  and  sewer  districts 
charge  the  equivalent  of  more  than  50  cents 
per  $100  assessed  valuation  for  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities.  Until  recently  Oro  Ixmia  Sani- 
tary District  residents  In  Ashland  paid  97 
cents,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Bay  Area  the 
cost  is  higher,  Dierker  said. 

Dlerker  and  Daniel  Murphy,  an  engineer 
for  the  regional  board,  both  stressed  that  a 
properly  designed  sewer  system  has  an  emer- 
gency overflow  that  would  discharged  raw 
sewage  into  a  river  or  the  Bay  in  case  of  a 
major  disaster  such  as  an  earthquake  or  a 
big  flood. 

The  difference  between  San  Francisco  and 
every  other  city  in  the  Bay  Area  is  that  fun- 
damental design  In  San  Francisco  causes  Its 
system  to  overflow  raw  sewage  in  every  rain 
storm. 

No  one  knows  how  much  of  San  Francisco's 


sewage  goes  into  the  Bay  raw,  but  according 
to  Murphy,  during  what  engineers  call  a 
"flve-year  storm,"  99  25  per  cent  of  the  water 
flowing  in  San  Francisco's  sewers  does  not 
even  go  Into  a  treatment  plant. 

What  little  sewage  does  reach  the  treat- 
ment plant  simply  cascades  through  tlie 
pipes  without  a  chance  to  settle. 

In  such  a  storm  (equal  to  half  an  Inch  or 
rainfall  in  any  one  hour  period)  the  sewers 
are  discharging  at  the  rate  of  20,000  cubic 
feet  a  second  where  the  maximum  hydraulic 
flow  which  could  receive  even  minimal  treat- 
ment is  only  150  cubic  feet  per  second.  Mur- 
phy said. 

All  storm  drains  carry  some  pollution  from 
streets  and  roofs,  but  the  San  Francisco 
problem  is  made  worse  because  the  rush  of 
water  from  the  streets  loosens  the  accumula- 
tion of  grease  and  slime  inside  the  sanitary 
sewer  pipes. 

"That  first  few  hours  of  flow  out  of  the 
San  Francisco  diversion  outfalls  is  extremely 
bad  stuff,"  Murphy  said. 

Burton,  a  member  of  the  regional  pollution 
control  board  from  its  formation  in  1950 
until  last  week,  said  the  agency  prefers  to 
work  closely  with  local  people  rather  than 
clubbing  them  with  legal  action  to  upgrade 
sewage  treatment  facilities. 

"But,"  Burton  recalls,  "we  spent  more  than 
18  years  trying  to  get  the  San  Francisco  City 
Administration  to  discuss  the  problem,  but 
they  kept  dodging  us." 

"On  one  occasion  we  arranged  a  meeting 
with  the  San  Francisco  supervisors  in  their 
own  board  of  supervisors  chambers,  but  none 
of  them  showed  up  for  the  meeting. 

"Another  time  some  supervisors  came  to 
a  meeting,  but  they  started  denouncing  their 
own  city  engineering  staff  when  they  started 
to  talk  about  the  problem.  Maybe -they 
thought  their  own  city  employees  were  mem- 
bers of  the  regional  board  staff,  or  maybe 
they  Just  didn't  want  to  hear  about  it." 
Burton  said. 

However.  Burton  praises  Joseph  Alloto  as 
"the  first  San  Francisco  mayor  In  the  past  18 
years  who  has  been  willing  to  at  least  talk 
about  the  problem." 

But,  Burton  stressed,  "There's  a  difference 
between  talking  about  a  problem  and  doing 
something  about  It." 

Jerome  Gilbert  of  Novato,  present  chair- 
man of  the  regional  board,  said,  "There's  a 
well-founded  lack  of  confidence  in  San  Fran- 
cisco's vrtlllngness  to  actually  solve  the  prob- 
lem." 

He  said  pressure  from  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  finally  pro- 
duced a  resolution  by  San  Francisco  super- 
visors last  October  which  officially  admitted, 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  city  has  a  sewer 
problem  and  proposing  a  time  table  for 
partially  solving  it. 

He  said  federal  authorities  refused  to  ap- 
prove a  minor  federal  grant  to  the  city  until 
supervisors  filed  a  time  schedule  for  provid- 
ing secondary  treatment  of  all  sewage. 

There  w^  the  Implied  threat  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  start  rejecting  other  kinds  of 
federal  grants  for  the  city. 

The  San  Francisco  resolution  promised  to 
provide  secondary  treatment  at  two  of  three 
city  treatment  plants  by  1975  and  said  the 
city  would  start  treating  four  of  Its  38  wet-, 
weather  raw  sewage  discharges. 

Regional  Board  member  Sidney  Lippow 
said  the  San  Francisco  resolution  was  "full 
of  a  lot  of  weasel  words"  which,  even  if  car- 
ried out  completely,  would  solve  only  part  of 
the  pioblem. 

San  Francisco  supervisor  Robert  Mendel- 
son,  who  presented  the  resolution  to  the  re- 
gional board,  said  that  because  of  other  urban 
problems  San  Francisco  won't  budget  much 
money  for  sewage  treatment  and  said  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  to  pay  most 
of  the  cost. 

Under  questioning  by  the  regional  board, 
Mendelson  said   the   "secondary   treatment" 
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standards  all  other  Bay  Area  cities  are  being 
asked — or  compelled — to  obey,  are  too  expen- 
sive to  apply  in  San  Francisco. 

"But  I'm  sure  San  Francisco  can  probably 
get  an  adjustment  in  the  federal  standards 
for  this  city,"  Mendelson  said. 

This  observation  stunned  officials  of  other 
Bay  Area  cities,  who  have  spent  more  than 
$300  million  since  1950  on  sewage  treatment 
facilities  and  are  planning  to  spend  much 
more  to  meet  federal  and  state  standards. 

Mendelson  said  San  Francisco  officials  de- 
clined even  to  consider  financing  the  Im- 
provements through  sewer  service  and  sewer 
connection  charges  which  have  financed  the 
ambitious  pollution  control  programs  In 
Oakland  and  San  Jose. 

The  regional  board's  suspicions  about  San 
Francisco  worsened  in  December  when  city 
officials  failed  to  show  up — until  after  ad- 
journment—at a  regional  board  meeting 
called  to  consider  detailed  implementation 
of  San  Francisco's  plans. 

At  that  meeting  William  Bishop,  a  federal 
pollution  control  official,  teetifled  that  a 
$921,000  federal  grant  had  been  given  to  San 
Francisco  in  June  to  finance  a  demonstration 
design  project  to  suggest  various  ways  to 
eliminate  the  wet-weather  raw  sewage  dis- 
charge from  the  Baker  street  sewer  at  the 
St.  Francis  Yacht  Club. 

But,  board  chairman  Gilbert  discovered, 
six  months  after  the  money  was  given  to 
San  Francisco,  the  city  hadn't  even  let  a 
design  contract. 

"If  you're  having  that  kind  of  trouble  on 
something  as  simple  as  this,  what's  going  to 
happen  in  the  next  few  years  when  you're 
scheduled  to  have  real  work  under  way?" 
Gilbert  asked  San  Francisco  officials. 

San  Francisco  vsrill  have  real  problems  com- 
plying with  their  promise  to  provide  second- 
ary treatment  of  the  massive  fiows  of  sew- 
age in  wet  weather. 

Secondary  treatment  requires  holding 
sewer  water  for  hours  at  a  time  when  fiow 
of  the  San  Francisco  sewers  is  big  enough  to 
fill  a  good  sized  reservoir  In  a  short  time. 

Murphy  said  it  will  require  imaginative 
thinking,  such  as  possible  carving  out  huge 
tunnels  or  caverns  In  the  San  Francisco  hills 
to  hold  storm  flows  until  they  can  be 
treated.  Conceivably  such  a  system  could 
generate  hydroelectric  power  as  sewage  flows 
down  to  treatment  plants,  he  said. 

San  Francisco  officials  reject  the  idea  of 
doing  what  Oakland  is  doing  in  older  parts 
of  the  city— digging  up  the  old  single-pipe 
system  and  installing  separate  pipes  for 
sanitary  sewage  and  storm  drainage. 

(Oakland  spends  $1  million  a  year  from 
special  tax  funds  specifically  earmarked  for 
this  purpose.) 

Murphy  said  Installing  two  pipes  would 
require  digging  up  every  single  street  In 
San  Francisco  and  also  reinstalling  the 
plumbing  In  every  building  In  the  city  be- 
cause toilets  and  roof  drains  are  now  con- 
nected to  the  same  pipe  system. 

Oakland  and  Berkeley  used  rapid  transit 
construcUon  as  an  opportunity  to  replace 
many  older  portions  of  their  sewer  systems, 
but  San  Francisco  is  reconstructing  Market 
Street  with  the  same  old  antique  single-pipe 
sewers. 

Murphy  said  It  would  be  useless  to  put 
separate  sanitary  and  storm  pipes  under  Mar- 
ket Street  If  all  the  tributary  sewers  from 
surrounding  streets  still  used  the  old  system. 
But.  Murphy  said,  complete  replacement 
isn't  impossible. 

He  noted  that  the  U.S.  Defense  Department 
rebuilt  and  separated  storm  and  sanitary 
pipes  at  the  Presidio  and  at  San  Francisco 
Naval  Shipyard;  both  handle  as  much  sewage 
as  a  small  city. 

However,  the  Army  and  Navy  sewer  clean- 
up programs  didn't  have  much  effect.  The 
brand  new  systems  were  reconnected  to  San 
Francisco's  obsolete  single-pipe  sewers. 
And  when  it  rains.  Army  and  Navy  toilet 


flushings  still  pour  out  onto  the  public 
beaches,  along  with  the  sewage  of  740,000 
San  Franciscans. 

Sewage  Control  Vested  in  Boards 
(By  Fred  Oarretson) 
Control  of  water  pollution  Is  fundamen- 
tally a  state  responsibility  which  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  has  been  delegated 
to  an  autonomous,  and  powerful,  local  board 
known  as  the  Bay  Area  Regional  Water 
Quality   Control   Board. 

There  are  nine  such  boards  in  California 
whose  boundaries  of  authority  are  set  up 
on  watershed  lines  which  have  only  a  pass- 
ing relationship  to  city  or  county  bounda- 
ries. 

The  Bay  Area  regtional  board  has  author- 
ity to  specify  standards  for  all  waste  wa- 
ter discharges  into  streams,  rivers  or  ground 
water  flooring  into  San  Francisco  Bay  as 
far  eastward  as  a  point  about  one  mile 
west  of  Antloch  Bridge. 

The  control  of  waste  flows  In  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  and  the 
Delta — which  has  a  major  effect  on  the 
quality  of  Bay  water — Is  controlled  by  a 
Central  Valley  regional  board  encompass- 
ing 40  per  cent  of  the  land  area  In  the  state. 
The  Bay  Area  board's  authority  also  ex- 
tends 50  miles  out  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  along  part  of  the  San  Mateo  and  Marin 
County  ocean  coastlines. 

The  Bay  Area  Ixiard's  authority  covers 
at  least  parts  of  all  nine  Bay  Area  counties, 
although  most  of  Sonoma  County  lies  in  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  North  Coast  regional 
board,  which  had  headquarters  in  Santa 
Rosa. 

The  seven  members  of  the  regional  board 
are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  four-year 
terms.  By  law.  six  members  represent  spe- 
cial interest  groups  and  one  represents  the 
public  at  large. 

Jerome  Gilbert  of  Novato.  manager  of 
the  North  Marin  Water  District,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board,  last  week  was  appointed 
executive  officer  of  the  State  Water  Re- 
sources Control  Board,  which  sets  broad  pol- 
icies for  the  nine  regional  boards  in  the 
state. 

His  appointment  leaves  a  vacancy  on  the 
regional  board  for  a  representative  of  a  wa- 
ter supply  agency  in  the  nine  county  area. 
Other  members  are: 

Vice-chairman.  Ercole  Caroselll  of  San 
Francisco,  a  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  ex- 
ecutive representing  industrial  waste  dis- 
chargers. 

James  F.  McCormlck,  of  Moraga,  man- 
ager of  a  Berkeley  printing  firm,  represent- 
ing conservation  groups;  William  C.  Web- 
er, of  San  Mateo,  a  businessman  and  city 
councilman  representing  city  governments. 
Edward  Teresi.  a  San  Jose  land  developer, 
chairman  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Plan- 
ning Commission,  representing  county  gov- 
ernments; Cecil  E.  Herrlck.  Napa  Valley 
farmer,  representing  agriculture  interests 
who  depend  upon  Irrigation. 

Sidney  S.  Lippow,  of  Martinez,  a  busi- 
nessman with  diversified  holdings,  Is  the 
publlc-at-large  representative. 

Teresi  and  Weber  were  appointed  to  the 
board  last  year  by  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan. 

Herrlck  was  appointed  last  week  to  suc- 
ceed Grant  Burton  of  Walnut  Creek,  long- 
time chairman  of  the  regional  board  who 
had  served  on  the  regional  board  since  It 
was  created  In  1950  following  passage  of 
the  Dickey  Act,  which  set  up  the  state  pol- 
lution control  program  In  1949. 

The  regional  board  office  Is  at  364  14th  St., 
Oakland. 

Since  1950  It  has  compelled  or  convinced 
cities  and  sewer  districts  to  spend  more  than 
$300  million  of  sewage  treatment  facilities, 
plxis  other  millions  for  private  industrial 
waste  treatment,  according  to  Fred  Dlerker, 
the  board's  executive  officer. 
The  board's  top  engineers  are  Roger  James, 


policy  formaUon;  Dr.  Teng  Wu,  surveillance, 
and  Bin  Gingrich,  administration. 

Regulatory  engineers  for  special  county 
areas  are  H.  C.  (Chuck)  Knapp.  Contra 
Costa.  Solano  and  Napa;  Dan  Murphy.  Marin. 
Sonoma  and  San  Francisco;  Robert  Scholar, 
San  Mateo.  Santa  Clara  and  Alameda. 

The  t)oard's  powers  are  purely  regulatory, 
with  the  actual  operation  of  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  in  the  hands  of  local  govern- 
ments or  industries. 

Dierker  stressed  that  the  board  can't  com- 
pel a  local  government  or  Industry  to  use 
a  specific  type  of  treatment  process. 

The  board  sets  engineering  standards 
either  for  the  actual  sewage  discharge  or  for 
certain  specified  levels  of  water  purity  in  the 
"receiving  waters"  (usually  a  specific  sec- 
tion of  the  Bay  or  a  river  near  the  discharge 

site.) 

Unlike  most  government  agencies,  the  re- 
gional board  has  the  power  to  change  the 
rules  at  any  time  for  any  discharger. 

Agencies  who  violate  the  boards  orders 
are  served  with  cease  and  desist  orders.  In 
severe  cases  the  problem  Is  certified  to  the 
county  district  attorney  (or  the  state  attor- 
ney general  if  the  county  official  refuses  to 
act)  for  possible  prosecution. 

City  or  Industry  officials  can  then  be  found 
in  contempt  of  a  court  order,  if  pollution 
continues,  and  Jailed.  Fines  of  up  to  $50,000 
per  day — or  even  larger — against  the  offend- 
ing agencies  are  possible. 

The  regional  board  operates  under  guide- 
lines set  down  by  the  five  member  CalifornlB 
State  Water  Resources  Control  Board.  The 
chairman  is  Kerry  Mulligan,  former  mayor  of 
St.  Helena. 

The  Federal  Water  Poluutlon  Control  Ad- 
ministration, an  Interior  Department  agency, 
whose  southwest  regional  headquarters  are 
in  San  Francisco,  with  Bay  Area  offices  in 
Alameda,  has  a  broad  Infiuence  over  pollu- 
tion control  programs. 

FWPCA  has  the  power  to  give  or  withhold 
federal  grants,  which  often  amount  to  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  a  multi-million  dollar 
local  project.  In  effect,  a  llfe-and-death  con- 
trol over  these  local  government  projects. 

Another  major  agency  Is  the  Bay-Delta 
Project,  a  special  state  agency  drawing  up  a 
master  plan  for  waste  disposal  in  the  Bay 
Area  plus  portions  of  three  more  counties 
east  of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta. 
Much  of  the  Bay-Delta  Project  planning  has 
been  done  under  contract  by  Kaiser  Engi- 
neers of  Oakland. 

Gilbert  said  the  regional  board  is  seeking 
to  persuade  cities  and  sewer  districts  to 
consoUdate  their  operations  into  larger,  more 
efficient  sewage  treatment  plants. 

The  model  for  such  consolidation  is  East 
Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  No.  1.  which 
treats  all  sewage  from  the  cities  of  Oakland. 
Berkeley,  Emeryville,  Piedmont,  Albany  and 
Alameda  and  vrtll  soon  annex  the  Stege 
Sanitary  District  in  El  Cirrito  and  Kensing- 
ton. 

Industry  Lends  a  Hand  in  Bat  PoLLtmoN 

Battle 

(By  Fred  Oarretson) 

Industry  has  been  one  of  the  major  pollut- 
ers of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

For  decades  it  befouled  the  water  with  un- 
checked streams  of  butchered  hogs'  blood. 
fruit  packing  sugar,  sulphuric  acid,  copper 
smelting  poisons  and  the  multitudinous 
deadly  wastes  of  oil  refineries. 

But  times  have  changed. 

A  number  of  major  industries — but  by  no 
means  all  of  them — are  now  taking  signifi- 
cant, and  expensive,  steps  to  clean  up  the 
Bay  and  to  keep  it  clean. 

The  most  recent  figures  compiled  by  the 
Bay  Area  Regional  Water  Quality  Control 
Board  show  44  industries  discharging  269 
million  gallons  of  industrial  waste  per  day 
directly  into  the  Bay  through  industry-owned 
sewer  pipes. 
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In  addition.  Industry  provides  a  big  pro- 
portion of  the  flow  of  398  million  gallons  of 
waste  per  day  dlsciarged  Into  the  Bay  by 
municipal  and  sai  Itary  district  treatment 
plants. 

This  witch's  bnw  of  Industrial  waste 
poured  Into  the  cauldron  of  the  Bay.  com- 
bined with  the  sewage  of  4.5  million  people 
In  the  Bay  Area  Metropolis,  could  without 
control  turn  the  Bay  Into  an  algae-covered 
dead  sea,  according  io  regional  board  officials. 

Control  of  pollution  requires  setting  and 
enforcing  specific  i  engineering  standards. 
Some  industries  havte  a  big  financial  stake  in 
how  high  the  standards  are  set  and  the  cost 
to  Industry  of  comnlylng. 

To  understand  limustry's  role  In  the  Bay 
pollution  problem,  It's  necessary  to  look  at 
some  specific  examples. 

One  of  the  major  policy  decisions  now  fac- 
ing the  regional  boarp — Is  a  proposal  to  estab- 
lish "thermal  pollution"  standards. 

The  board's  repoifts  say  that  94  per  cent 
of  the  Industrial  wkste  discharged  directly 
Into  the  Bay  consist*  of  "cooling  water"  that 
has  been  pumped  put  of  the  Bay.  cycled 
cool  off  hot  machinery, 
back  Into  the  bay  sev- 
-and  sometimes  boiling 
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through  factories 
and  then  dlscharg 
eral'degr^S'  warmer 
hot  ~ 
The  most  outspo 


^  -fin  opponent  of  thermal 
pollution  standards  Is  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  which  uses  a  hugt  flow  of  cooling  water  at 
its  power  plants  at  jpittsburg,  Antloch  and 
San  Francisco,  and  li  planning  to  build  more 
such  plants  In  the  Hay,  including  an  atomic 
power  plant  at  ColUpsvlUe. 

These  flows  of  warmed-up  water  affect 
wildlife.  PG  &  E  argiies  that  warming  up  the 
Bay  stimulates  marine  life  and  improves  fish- 
ing. Some  naturalists  say  it's  bad  for  wildlife. 
The  board  is  alsi  considering  stiff  new 
regulations  reduclnt  the  already  minute 
traces  of  radioactivity  allowed  to  be  dis- 
charged into  the  Bay] 

State  officials  say] the  radioactivity  rules 
are  necessary  to  pritect  delicate  forma  of 
marine  life  whose  patural  processes  help 
clean  up  other  foihns  of  Bay  pollution. 
PG&E  objects  that  tfhe  new  rules  will  hurt 
atomic  power  plant]  projects  and  perhaps 
make  electricity  mo^  expensive  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  regional  boaid.  consisting  of  seven 
laymen  appointed  bv  the  governor.  Includ- 
ing a  PG&E  executive  as  the  official  rep- 
resentative of  pollution-causing  Industries, 
will  wade  through  a  mass  of  conflicting  ex- 
pert testimony,  and  then  set  engineering 
standards  for  the  nliie  Bay  Area  counties. 

Under  terms  of  the  Dickey  Act.  which 
creater  the  regional  board  In  1950,  these 
seven  men  have  eqormous  power  to  set 
very  high  pollution  btandards  for  one  city 
or  Industry,  set  low  ^andards  (or  no  stand- 
ards) for  a  neighboring  commimlty  .  ,  .  and 
to  change  the  regulallons  at  any  time. 

The  differing  treat!  aent  given  to  two  com- 
panies— Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co.,  and 
Johns-Manvllle  Products  Corp.— illustrates 
the  problem. 

Himible  Oil  has  b  ten  criticized  at  times 
In  national  conservati  on  circles. 

Three  years  ago  co  aservatlonlsts  gathered 
almost  a  million  prosy  votes  and  marched 
Into  the  stockholder!  meeting  of  Standard 
on  Company  of  New  Jersey  (Humble's  par- 
ent corporation)  to  demand — successfully — 
that  a  proposed  Humble  refinery  not  be 
built  on  a  Monterey  County  beach. 

Yet.  Fred  Dlerker,  sxecutlve  officer  of  the 
regional  pollution  control  board,  says. 
"Humble  Is  doing  a  i;ood  Job  on  control  of 
Bay  pollution." 

Coming  from  a  tig:  it-Upped  engineer  like 
Dlerker.  that's  high  pi  Mse. 

When  Humble  set  out  to  build  its  new 
$100  million  refinery  at  Benlcla  (the  one 
that  got  thrown  out  cf  Monterey),  the  com- 
pany accepted — with  a  minimum  of  bat- 
tling over  specific  del  Uls— the  stiffest  water 


pollution  control  standards  ever  established 
for  a  Bay  Area  Industry. 

In  addition,  company  officials  say,  the  new 
plant  In  Solano  County  will  comply  with 
regulations  of  the  Bay  Area  Regional  Water 
Quality  Control  District  even  though  So- 
lano County  Isn't  a  member  of  the  district 
and  the  county  board  of  supervisors  Is  fight- 
ing to  keep  state  and  federal  air  pollution 
regulations  out  of  the  county. 

Dlerker  said  he'd  like  -to  see  more  com- 
panies with  Humble's  cooperative  attitude 
move  Into  the  Bay  Area. 

In  contrast,  Dlerker  cites  the  problem  of 
pollution  at  the  Johns-Manvllle  Products 
Corp.  plant  at  Pittsburg, 

Johns-Manvllle  has  an  outstanding  na- 
tional reputation  as  a  manufacturer  of  pol- 
lution control  equipment  and  a  company 
where  top  management  figiures  are  active  in 
wildlife  conservation. 

For  this  reason  It  was  one  of  a  handful  of 
Bay  area  Industries  which,  under  a  regional 
board  policy,  was  permitted  to  operate  under 
■self  regulation"  rules  for  18  years  with  the 
understanding  that  the  company  would  vol- 
untarily clean  up  its  pollution  by  redesigning 
production  facilities. 

Dlerker  said  some  Industries  spent  millions 
of  dollars  cleaning  up  pollution  under  this 
voluntary  policy. 

But  in  May.  1968.  the  board's  Inspectors 
visited  Johns-Manvllle  for  the  first  time  and 
found  1.04  million  gallons  per  day  of  un- 
treated waste  pouring  into  the  deadend  la- 
goon of  New  York  Slough  on  the  south  side 
of  Sulsun  Bay. 

This  Is  a  spot  where  tidal  fiuctuatlons  dur- 
ing winter  and  spring  can  easily  carry  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  this  pollution  into  the 
drinking  water  intake  pumps  of  both  the 
city  of  Antloch  and  the  Contra  Costa  County 
Water  District. 

The  board  report  said  the  Johns-Manvllle 
discharge  consisted  of  the  toilet  flushings  of 
300  workers  "mixed  with  industrial  waste 
from  the  manufacturing  of  tar  paper,  as- 
phaltlc  and  asbestos  roofing  and  asbestos- 
cement  building  products." 

Company  officials  did  not  appear  at  a  pub- 
lic hearing  to  discuss  the  problem.  The  re- 
gional board  then  ordered  stiff  regulations 
for  the  company's  plant  and  asked  the  staff 
to  draft  some  more. 

Johns-Manvllle  national  officials  were 
stunned  by  the  resulting  publicity  and 
promptly  fiew  top  management  officials  to 
California  to  issue  a  public  apology. 

The  company  is  still  discharging  raw  waste 
Into  the  Bay,  but  the  plant  wlU  be  hooked 
up  to  the  Pittsburg  city  sewer  system  by 
May.  This  has  required  redesigning  Pitts- 
biu'g's  sewage  facilities. 

The  regional  boadr's  policies  toward  Indus- 
try differ  with  each  plant.  Situations  which 
would  be  considered  intolerable  in  the  stag- 
nant waters  of  South  San  Francisco  Bay 
might  be  acceptable  in  North  Bay  areas 
which  have  a  strong  natural  tidal  "flushlne 
action."  ^ 

Tidal  flushing  in  the  south  Bay  (generally 
south  of  Bay  Farm  Island  and  Hunters  Point) 
Is  so  poor  that  Army  Engineers  tests  show 
that  only  one-mllllonth  of  the  sewage  dis- 
charged at  Redwood  City  gets  flushed  out  of 
the  Gelden  Gate  by  tidal  action  In  a  meas- 
urable length  of  time. 

The  Army  tests  on  the  Bay  model  at  Sau- 
sallto  shows  pollution  dumped  into  the 
South  Bay  simply  flows  up  into  all  of  the 
tidal  sloughs  and  sits  there. 

San  Jose's  ultra-modern  new  $32  million 
treatment  plant,  which  serves  750.000  peo- 
ple, has  Improved  the  South  Bay  sltuaUon 
since  1964.  but  even  the  San  Jose  plant  can't 
meet  the  desired  South  Bay  water  quality 
standards. 

San  Jose,  and  other  South  Bay  cities,  are 
now  considering  constructing  a  36-mlle-long 
sewer  pipe  up  the  Bay  from  Alvlso  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Treasure  Island  so  that  San  Jose's 


already  highly  treated  sewage  can  discharge 
where  tidal  currents  will  carry  it  to  ihe 
ocean. 

The  situation  In  the  North  Bay  Is  different 
Dlerker  said  the  city  of  Vallejo  uses  only 
low-grade  "primary"  sewage  treatment,  but  ' 
Its  discharge  into  the  fast  moving  currents 
of  Carqulnez  Strait  Is  adequate  to  disperse 
the  waste. 

The  last  of  the  "self-regulating"  industries 
brought  under  regional  board  control  was  the 
California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Co.  at  Crock- 
ett, which  sends  its  sewage  to  a  municipal 
treatment  plant  but  also  discharges  45.2  mil- 
lion gallons  of  Industrial  waste  per  day  into 
Carqulnez  Strait  from  21  outfalls. 

The  board's  policy  statement  about  C&H 
drafted  by  Dick  Russell  and  H.  C.  Knapp, 
of  the  board's  staff,  said  96  per  cent  of  the 
discharge  Is  cooling  water. 

The  report  said  the  remaining  flow  con- 
sists of  sodium  carbonate  cleaning  chem- 
icals, burned  sugar,  raw  sugar  and  the  wash- 
ings of  sugar-processing  machinery,  battery 
acid,  sulfamic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  etc. 

This  would  be  a  bad  combination  In  most 
areas  of  the  Bay — particularly  the  sugar  dis- 
charge, which  burns  up  oxygen  In  the  water, 
kills  flsh  and  can  turn  salt  water  black! 
Sugar  In  cannery  waste  at  San  Jose  Is  the 
major  soiu-ce  of  water  pollution  in  the  South 
Bay. 

But,  Russell  explained,  "The  flow  of  water 
at  Carqulnez  Strait  is  tremendous  and  the 
C&H  discharge  isn't  really  a  problem."  In 
engineering  terms,  he  said,  "pollution  Is  a 
function  of  volume"  and  at  the  C&H  plant 
the  volume  of  good  water  is  tremendous. 
There  Is  widespread  evidence  that  indus- 
try Is  willing  to  spend  considerable  amounts 
of  money  to  clean  up  pollution,  but  In  most 
cases  the  actual  flgures  aren't  available  as 
a  matter  of  public  record. 

Ronald  James,  mayor  of  San  Jose,  recently 
told  a  pollution  control  meeting  "A  few 
years  ago  the  local  managers  of  national 
corporations  wouldn't  give  us  the  time  of 
day  when  we  talked  about  pollution. 

"We  have  some  bad  stuff  flowing  into  San 
Jose's  sewers,  including  sugar  and  various 
cannery  wastes,  acids  and  chemicals  from 
electronics  manufacturing  and  other  things 
that  are  difficult  for  a  treatment  plant  to 
handle. 

"But  recently,  the  local  plant  managers 
have  been  told  by  national  firms  that  they're 
supposed  to  cooperate.  In  most  cases  we're 
getting  good  cooperation. 

San  Jose  enacted  a  sewer  tax  surcharge  un- 
der which  Industries  with  dlfflcult-to-treat 
sewage  are  charged  at  a  higher  rate.  This  has 
resulted  in  considerable  experimentation  in 
"pre-treatment"  to  clean  up  waste  before  It 
goes  Into  the  sewers. 

East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  Is  con- 
sidering the  same  sort  of  surtax  for  hard-to- 
treat  sewage  In  Oakland,  Emeryville,  Ala- 
meda, Berkeley,  Piedmont,  Albany,  El  Cerrito 
and  Kensington.  < 

However,  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  worst 
kind  of  raw,  untreated  Industrial  pollution 
pours  out  from  overflowing  sewer  lines  every 
time  it  rains,  the  county  board  of  supervisors 
is  on  record  as  opposed  to  any  kind  of  sewer 
tax,  sewer  surtax  or  sewer  connection  fee. 

When  asked  what  the  possibility  of  using 
such  taxes  to  clean  up  the  San  Frahcisco 
mess,  San  Francisco  Supervisor  Robert  Men- 
delsohn, chairman  of  the  health  committee, 
told  the  regional  board,  "We  aren't  even  con- 
sidering anything  like  that." 

The  Islais  Creek  Sewer  Treatment  Plants, 
which  discharge  the  toilets  of  161.000  persons, 
plus  the  south-of-Market  industrial  area. 
Into  a  dead-end  lagoon  one  block  from  the 
San  Francisco  Wholesale  Produce  Market, 
doesn't  even   chlorinate   the  sewage. 

The  regional  board's  report  on  San  Fran- 
cisco County  found  660,000  gallons  per  day 
of  untreated  waste,  mostly  in  the  Industrial 
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district,  discharging  into  the  Bay  because 
pipes  hadn't  be«n  hooked  up  to  flow  Into 
the  sewftr  treatment  plants. 

Under  board  orders  the  city  shut  down  a 
dozen  individual  company  raw  sewage  dis- 
charges and  agreed  to  tie  the  South  Fourth 
Street  Indiistrlal  area  sewer  pipe*  into  the 
munfclpal  collection  system. 

At  the  San  Franclaco  Port  Authority  docks 
-4he  regional  board  Investigators  found  207,- 
000  gallons  of  raw  sewage  per  day  flushing  di- 
rectly Into  the  Bay  from  406  toilets,  243  wash 
.    basins  and  180  urinals. 

The  city  has  launched  a  program  of  con- 
necting San  Francisco  Port  Authority  toilets 
to  the  municipal  sewer  system  although,  some 
offlclalB  consider  thl^  a  futile  effort  because 
of  the  flows  of  raw  sewage  pouring  out  under 
the  docks  from  the  rest  of  the  city  sewer 
system. 

The  regional  board  report  concluded:  "The 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  has  the 
ambivalent  role  of  being  the  neatest  waste 
discharger  while  requiring  the  greatest  pro- 
tection of  Bay  waters  along  her  shore  for 
beneficial  uses." 

There /are  some  kinds  of  p>oUution  which 
are  extremely  visible  In  the  Bay  but  are  con- 
sidered harmless  to  wildlife  and  are  there- 
fore at  the  bottom  of  the  board's  priority 
lut. 

Dlerker  said  these  Include  the  reddish  tint 
seen  In  the  water  near  the  Bay  Bridge  Toll 
Plaza,  which  he  said  Is  iron  oxide  from  an 
Emeryville  paint  plant.  A  white  tinge  can  be 
seen  near  a  South  San  Francisco  milk  of 
magnesia  factory. 

Dlerker  said  a  "very  significant"  effort  is 
being  made,  by  a  committee  of  Industries  to 
clean  up  pollution  in  the  North.  Richmond 
area  in  the  cove  east  of  Point  San  Pablo. 

During  the  past  tour  years  the  dischargers 
spent  $6,145,000  on  new  pollution  control 
equipment  and  worked  on  a  major  long  range 
plan  to  eliminate  pollution  to  this  cove. 

A  report  Issued  by  the  industrial  commit- 
tee listed  spending  In  four  years  as:  Allied 
Chemical  Corp.,  $90,000;  Chevron  Chemical 
Co.,  $1,632,000;  San  Pablo  Sanitary  District, 
$236,000,  and  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California, 
»3. 187,000. 

On  Jan.  15,  the  regional  board  adopted  a 
policy,  agreed  to  by  the  dischargers,  under 
which  dischargers  promised  to  work  toward 
the  "maximum  feasible  degree"  of  treatment 
in  North  Richmond. 

Dlerker  said.  "This  means  tertiary  treat- 
meat  (very  pure)  discharges.  ITie  companies 
and  the  sewer  district  might  elect  to  use  a 
lower  degree  of  treatment  and  discharge  it 
far  out  into  the  Bay  through  a  long  pipe,  but 
-In  that  case  they'd  have  to  come  back  to 
the  board  to  ask  for  a  lowering  of  stand- 
ards." 

This  program  might  turn  North  Richmond 
into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spota  along 
the  shoreline  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 


San  Francisco  Rsallt  Has  a  Seweh  Plan — 
But  Just  What  Is  It? 
(By  Fred  Garretson) 

San  Francisco  city  officials  talk  boldly,  but 
not  too  confidently,  about  Mayor  Joseph 
Alloto's  master  plan  to  clean  up  the  San 
Francisco  sewer  mess. 

After  20  years  of  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  the  Bay  Area  Regional  Water  Quality 
Control  Board,  San  Francisco's  supervisors 
caved  In  to  strong  pressure  from  the  U.S.  In- 
terior Department  and  on  Oct.  28  passed  a 
resolution  ag^reelng  to  obey  state  pollution 
control  laws. 

On  Nov.  13  Alloto  signed  the  official  "policy 
of  Intent  to  adhere  to  a  schedule  for  com- 
pliance with  waste  discharge  requirements" 
established  by  the  pollution  control  board. 

At  the  same  time  Alloto  let  It  be  known 
that  San  Francisco  wouldn't  be  able  to  meet 
the  time  schedule  unless  the  state  and  federal 
governments  put  up  most  of  the  money  to 
buy   pollution   control   facilities   which   the 


other  90  cities  in  the  Bay  Area  have  taxed 
themselves  to  pay  for. 

Nonetheless,  Alloto  and  other  San  Fran- 
cisco offlclalB  have  been  able  to  say,  "We  are 
proceeding  with  a  plan  .  .  ." 

But  there  is  considerable  confusion  among 
San  Francisco's  top  officials  about  Just  what 
that  plan  Is: 

Mayor  Alloto  says  it's  a  $300  million  plan 
to  build  a  great  sewer  discharge  pipe  stretch- 
ing miles  out  Into  the  ocean.  He  tells  re- 
porters, "See  Tom  Mellon  for  the  details." 

Chief  Administrative  Officer  Tom  Mellon 
says  its  a  $000  to  $800  million  plan  to  build 
huge  "sewage  caverns"  In  the  San  FVanclsco 
hills  and  to  construct  many  small  treatment 
plants  along  the  shoreline.  He  tells  reporters 
to  "See  Myron  Tatarlan  for  details." 

Public  Works  Director  S.  Myron  Tatarlan 
says  it's  a  $136  million  plan  to  extend  three 
city  sewer  treatment  plant  outfalls  a  few 
thousand  feet  out  into  the  Bay  and  to  "do 
something"  about  the  great  streams  of  hu- 
man excr«nent  which  now  cascade  across  the 
public  beaches  In  the  western  part  of  the 
city  after  every  little  rainstorm. 

Tatarlan  doesn't  pass  the  buck  to  anyone, 
but  he  refers  a  lot  of  questions  to  City  Engi- 
neer Robert  C.  Levy,  who  said  the  city  is  con- 
sidering a  whole  galaxy  of  plans  Including 
sewage  caverns,  mini-treatment  plants, 
shoreline  sewage  holding  ponds,  and,  if  worst 
comes  to  worst,  maybe  a  big  pipe  out  into 
the  ocean. 

San  Francisco's  fundamental  problem  is  an 
antique  design  which  combines  sewage  and 
storm  water  runoff  in  a  single  pipe  system 
which.  In  dry  weather,  delivers  sewage  to 
three  treatment  plants,  but  which  In  wet 
weather  overflows  raw  sewage  through  41  by- 
pas£  pipes  along  the  city  shoreline. 

Tatarlan  said  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  is : 

1.  By  1975  the  city's  average  daily  dry 
weather  fiow  of  99  million  gallons  of  partly 
treated  sewage  wi\l  be  discharged  In  deep 
water  tidal  channels  Instead  of  spilling  out 
close  to  shore  in  brown  waves  under  the 
docks  near  Fisherman's  Wliarf,  in  a  deadend 
creek  near  the  San  Francisco  Wholesale  Pro- 
duce Market  and  directly  onto  the  sands  of 
Mile  Rock  Beach  near  Lands  End. 

2.  By  1981,  if  all  goes  well,  12  of  the  city's 
41  wet  weather  sewer  discharge  pipes  along 
the  ocean  beaches  and  near  Aquatic  Park  and 
the  Marina  will  be  fixed  so  that  human 
ex:crement  will  no  longer  be  dumped  onto  the 
public  beaches. 

No  provisions  were  made  to  fix  up  the  other 
29  sewer  outfalls  along  the  Bay  shoreline 
south  of  Pier  45  (Fisherman's  Wharf).  This 
area  includes  not  only  the  largest  sewers,  but 
the  heaviest  population  densities  In  San 
Francisco. 

San  Francisco  is  divided  into  three  "sewer 
watershed"  zones  whose  resident  populations 
are:  Richmond-Sunset,  170,000;  Southeast 
(the  industrial  district),  161,000;  North 
Point  (including  all  of  downtown)  409,000. 

By  1981,  If  the  city  can  meet  the  official 
timetable,  all  of  Richmond-Sunset's  wet 
weather  dischargee,  plus  four  of  the  20  North 
Point  Sewers  (Baker,  Pierce,  Laguna  and 
Hyde  Streets)  will  be  fixed.  No  one  knows 
for  certain,  but  these  loui  sewers  apparently 
serve  about  60,000  persons. 

This  means  that  the  toilet  fiushlngs  of  the 
entire  Southeast  Zone,  pltis  360,000  residents 
of  the  North  Point  Zone  will  continue  the 
pour  untreated  into  the  Bay  during  wet 
weather. 

The  current  boom  in  skyscraper  office  and 
apartment  houses  will  Increase  the  number 
of  toilets  In  this  zone. 

A  1965  survey  by  the  Northern  California 
Transit  Demonstration  Project  showed  890,- 
299  daily  trips  In  and  out  of  San  Francisco 
Central  Business  District  between  10  ajn. 
and  6  pjn.  on  weekdays. 

This  figure  can  be  subjected  to  wide  In- 


terpretation because  visitors  contribute  to 
the  sewers  through  toUets,  restaurant  dish- 
washing and  garbage  disposal  machines. 

City  planning  department  officials  said  this 
particular  study  counted  commuting  workers 
only  once,  but  downtown  shoppers  twice  and 
also  Included  some  of  the  through  traffic 
from  the  Bay  Bridge  that  bypassed  downtown 
San  Francisco.  The  flgiire  doesn't  Include 
evening  visitors  to  San  Francisco. 

But  by  conservative  estimates  the  figure 
could  be  translated  Into  450,000  visitors  de- 
positing Into  the  sewer  system. 

This  means  that  In  the  North  Point  and 
Southeast  Sewer  Zones  the  raw  sewage  of 
almost  one  million  people  will  continue  to 
get  dumped  into  the  Bay  untreated  every  time 
It  rains. 

The  timetable  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  proclaimed  as  official  policy 
by  Mayor  Alloto,  makes  no  provision  for 
these  29  sewers  except  to  say  that  the  prob- 
lem win  be  considered  "as  the  need  arises," 
if  and  when  water  contact  sports  facilities 
are  built  along  the  waterfront. 

Tatarlan  says  this  means  that  individual 
sewers  will  be  diverted  If  the  city  decides 
to  build  a  marina  or  swimming  facility  at  a 
spot  where  a  sewer  now  discharges. 

And  Tatarlan  stresses,  the  multl-mllllon 
cost  of  fixing  the  sewers  will  be  computed 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  recreation  devel- 
opment. 

This  runs  exactly  opposite  to  the  policies 
of  the  regional  water  pollution  control 
agency,  which  alms  to  make  all  parts  of  the 
Bay  safe  for  swimming. 

Levy  said  reoonstructlng  the  entire  San 
Francisco  sewer  system  to  modern  standards 
by  putting  in  separate  sanitary  and  storm 
drainage  pipes  vrould  cost  $1.4  billion. 

He  said  It  woxUd  require  digging  up  every 
street  in  the  city,  and  rebuilding  the  plumb- 
ing of  every  building  to  sepeu-ate  the  sanitary 
pipes  from  the  roof  rain  drains. 

Half  of  the  cost  would  be  public  money. 
The  other  half  would  be  borne  by  private 
property  owners,  who  would  have  to  pay  an 
estimated  $2,000  per  dwelling  unit  to  make 
the  conversion.  Levy  said. 

"There  wouldn't  be  any  money  available 
for  other  civic  projects,"  he  said. 

Tatarlan  and  Levy  said  various  types  of 
construction  could  solve  a  major  part  of  the 
sewer  ovexfiow  problem — mainly  sewage  re- 
tention basins — and  might  bring  San  Fran- 
cisco Into  conformity  with  water  quality 
control  board  standards. 

They  said  extending  dry  weather  outfalls 
Into  the  Bay  and  making  Internal  treatment 
plant  Improvements  would  cost  $35  million. 

Fixing  the  wet  weather  outfalls  on  ocean 
beaches  and  near  the  Marina  District  would 
cost  $45  million.  Fixing  the  other  29  wet 
weather  sewer  outfalls  would  cost  $56  million. 

However,  Levy  stressed,  these  are  1968 
dollar  figures  which  dont  Include  bond  In- 
terest costs.  Inflation  or  rising  land  and  con- 
struction costs,  which  they  said  are  increas- 
ing five  percent  per  year. 

Levy  said  these  cost  flgures  are  optimistic 
estimates  based  on  tentative  conclusioiis  by 
consultants  working  on  an  experimental  de- 
sign for  a  miniature  wet-weather  treatment 
plant  that  might  meet  water  pollution 
standards. 

This  pilot  plant  is  proposed  for  the  Baker 
Street  Sewer  outfall  next  to  St.  Francis 
Yacht  Club. 

The  success  or  failure  of  this  experiment 
will  affect  all  future  planning  to  clean  up  the 
San  Francisco  sewer  problem. 

Mr.  RETD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
4148,  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1969. 

This  measure  contains  several  impor- 
tant safeguards  to  preserve  the  remain- 
ing purity  of  this  Nation's  water  re- 
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sources  and  to  insure  that  they  will  be 
free  of  the  poU|ition  that  results  from  a 
number  of  majior  activities. 

In  particular|  the  bill  provides  strict 
controls  on  oil  pollution  and  establishes 
the  liability  of  the  owner  of  the  facility 
responsible  for  the  oil  leak  for  cleaning 
up  the  water  ahd  surrounding  beaches. 
I  believe  that  the  civil  £ind  criminal  pen- 
alties in  this  section  of  the  bill  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  iwlth  these  requirements 
are  fair  and  necessary  in  light  of  the 
several  recent  tfagic  oil  leaks. 

There  is  another  asp)ect  of  this  legis- 
lation which  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
briefly.  That  is  isectlon  11(b)  which  re- 
quires that  any  I  applicant  for  a  Federal 
license  for  an  activity  that  may  dis- 
charge waste  into  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  present  the  issuing 
agency  with  certification  from  the  af- 
fected States  tnat  the  activity  will  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
not  reduce  the  quality  of  the  water  below 
the  Stjii^'s  accented  standards.  This  pro- 
vision is  specifltoUy  intended  to  require 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  take 
thermal  pollution  into  consideration 
when  issuing  licenses  for  nuclear  gen- 
erating facilitiei. 

This  section  Was  included  In  the  bill 
over  the  objectJons  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
who  sought  to  weaken  it  in  several  par- 
ticulars. I  applaud  the  firm  stand  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  in  insisting  on 
these  sensible  precautions  so  that  the 
thermal  standairds  for  water  quality 
adopted  by  34 ,  of  the  Nation's  water 
quality  jurisdictjlons  will  not  be  mean- 
ingless in  the  etes  of  the  AEC. 

In  my  judgmi  nt,  we  must  give  much 
more  study  to  tie  deleterious  effects  of 
thermal  polluti<  n.  While  many  States 
have  made  progiess  in  adopting  thermal 
standards  for  v^ater  quality,  there  are 
indications  that  Isome  of  those  standards 
are  inadequate. '  I  feel  that  we  should 
effect  a  moratorium  in  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  powerplants  until  we  can 
be  sure  not  only  that  the  plants  present 
no  radiological  hazards,  but  also  that 
they  will  not  reduce  the  quality  of  sur- 
rounding watersi  or  upset  the  ecological 
balance  in  the  sutea.  There  has  been  some 
indication  that  the  coolant  towers  as- 
sociated with  nuclear  plants  can  be  a 
source  of  enom|ous  air  pollution,  and 
even  cause  weather  modification  in  some 
instances.  While  these  aspects  of  power 
production  are  ntt  of  immediate  concern 
in  connection  w^th  this  legislation,  my 
colleagues  may  |wish  to  bear  them  in 
mind  for  futur^  discussions  regarding 
air  pollution,  nuclear  plants,  and  the 
quaUty  of  our  environment.  To  further 
befoul  our  air  an^  water  and  retard  their 
purification  in  (ihe  name  of  advancing 
technology  would  be  folly. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohijo  (Mr.  Vanik)  will  pro- 
pose an  amendr^ent  to  this  bill,  to  in- 
corporate the  feiitures  of  HM.  9382.  of 
which  I  am  a  fcosponsor.  Mr.  Vanik's 
amendment  wouW  provide  an  emergency 
fund  to  provida  permanent  corrective 
relief  for  those  areas  of  the  Nation  which 
are  in  envlroni»ental  crises.  Included 
among  those  "pollution  disaster"  areas 
are  the  Lake  Eri*  basin,  the  great  rivers. 


and  other  offshore  regions.  The  prob- 
lems in  these  areas  are  international,  in- 
terstate, and  of  such  magnitude  that 
their  solution  is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
any  single  State.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  Mr.  Vanik's  amendment,  in 
order  that  these  areas  may  receive  the 
urgent  attention  which  they  need. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  com- 
mend the  committee's  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  problem  of  water  pollu- 
tion, I  feel  that  the  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation  are  totally 
inadequate.  It  has  been  estimated  that, 
to  restore  this  Nation's  waters  to  their 
natural  state  and  keep  them  that  way, 
we  would  need  to  spend  $100  billion  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  century. 
This  bill  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  only  $348  million  during  the  next  3 
fiscal  years.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  provide  full  funding  for  this  legis- 
lation, will  increase  the  funds  for  water 
pollution  control  in  future  years,  and 
provide  funds  for  sewage  treatment  in  an 
additional  bill.  There  is  a  critical  need  for 
legislation  providing  for  the  treatment 
of  solid  wastes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969  which 
promises  to  be  another  major  step  for- 
ward in  our  effort  to  curb  water  pollu- 
tion and  protect  our  environment  for 
future  generations. 

There  is  a  special  pleasure  in  support- 
ing this  bill  because  section  18  contains 
provisions  I  had  previously  introduced 
as  separate  legislation  to  control  sewage 
from  vessels.  I  am,  of  course,  gratified  to 
see  my  long-standing  recommendation 
included  as  part  of  this  omnibus  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  essential  that  this  legislation 
receive  our  prompt  affirmative  action. 
Every  day  oiu-  waterways  are  being  pol- 
luted by  waste  from  vessels,  industrial 
spillage,  oil  slicks,  and  other  pollutants 
that  collectively  threaten  to  permanently 
destroy  our  environment.  I  have  long  felt 
this  is  an  area,  along  with  air  pollution, 
deserving  the  highest  priorities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  therefore  re- 
assuring that  this  legislation  is  among 
the  first  major  bUls  to  come  before  the 
House  this  year.  I  trust  we  will  pass  this 
bill  without  delay  and  declare  ourselves 
firmly  in  favor  of  necessary  controls  on 
the  menace  of  water  pollution. 

As  has  been  noted  in  debate  the  major 
provisions  of  this  legislation  are  designed 
as  a  greatly  needed  assault  on  the  prob- 
lem of  pollution  from  offshore  oil  drill- 
ing and  oil  leaking  from  tankers.  This 
problem  has  increased  sharply  in  recent 
years  and  reached  its  unfortunate  zenith 
in  January  and  February  when  the 
beaches  of  southern  California  were 
turned  into  filthy,  blackened  sponge.i  full 
of  oil.  A  repetition  of  this  tragedy,  which 
killed  fish  and  wildfowl  besides  ruining 
recreational  and  natural  resources  for 
human  enjoyment,  cannot  be  tolerated 
and  I  am  hopeful  this  biU  would  begin 
to  solve  this  problem. 

I  am  also  impressed  by  those  provi- 
sions of  the  bUl  requiring  assurances 
that  Industries  and  utilities  discharging 
wastes  into  waterways  provide  necessary 
assurances  that  the  waste  wUl  not  violate 


existing  guidelines  on  pollution.  This  is 
a  constructive  step  in  the  effort  to  curb 
the  still  unmeasurable  impact  of  thermal 
pollution. 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset  I  am  pleased 
that  the  bill  contains  provisions  I  had 
sponsored  previously  to  control  the  sew- 
age from  vessels.  As  ,pleasure  boating 
and  commercial  use  of  the  waterways 
are  growing  we  must  have  the  necessary 
protections  to  ward  off  still  another 
threat  to  our  rivers,  harbors,  and  shore- 
line. 

This  is  a  good  bill  that  takes  a  giant 
step  in  the  effort  to  stem  the  rising  tide 
of  pollution.  With  constructive  legisla- 
tion such  as  this  there  is  reastm  to  hope 
that  the  great  waterways  and  shorelines 
of  the  United  States  will  be  conserved 
in  a  manner  befitting  our  heritage.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  little  we  might  do  that  is 
more  important  than  conserving  that 
heritage  so  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
vote  for  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cur with  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969, 
which  is  before  us  today.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  is  to  be  commended 
for  directing  early  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  water  pollution,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  these  proposals  receive  favorable 
action. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  committee 
for  including  the  basic  principles  of  my 
own  lake  pollution  control  bill,  which  I 
introduced  in  1967.  I  urge  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  be  kept  intact. 

We  in  Minnesota  are  particularly 
aware  of  the  benefits  derived  from  at- 
tractive and  clean  lakes,  since  we  have 
so  many  of  them. 

The  scenic  surroundings  and  satisfying 
recreational  and  relaxing  activities  as- 
sociated with  lakes  will  be  in  ever  greater 
demand  as  our  population  continues  to 
grow.  It  Is  quite  a  sight  to  see  the  cars 
stream  out  of  our  cities  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  all  carrying  families  to  a  fa- 
vorite lakeshore  spot  that  promises  fresh, 
clean  air  and  pure  water  for  swimming, 
boating,  fishing,  and  the  many  other  ac- 
tivities connected  with  our  lakes. 

Unfortunately,  the  presence  of  man  in 
ever-incre«ising  numbers  has  aggravated 
a  problem  that  threatens  the  future  of 
these  great  resources.  This  is  why  many 
of  us  introduced  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
authorize  a  comprehensive  planning  pro- 
gram in  lake  pollution  prevention  and 
control.  The  comprehensive  planning 
programs  called  for  in  the  bill  before  us 
today  will  go  a  long  way  toward  halting 
the  steady  erosion  of  our  lakes. 

The  manmade  pollution  of  our  lakes 
is  accelerating  the  normal  aging  process 
of  such  bodies  of  water.  Lake  Erie  is  a 
conspicuous  example,  but  our  smaller 
lakes,  some  in  Minnesota,  also  are  dete- 
riorating at  a  rapid  pace.  Rank  vegeta- 
tion chokes  much  of  the  lake  beginning 
in  July,  and  restricts  fishing,  boating, 
swimming,  and  other  recreational  ac- 
tivities. Subsequently  the  mass  of  vegeta- 
tion begin  to  rot,  creating  odor  prob- 
lems, and  lowering  the  oxygen  level  so 
that  fish  frequently  die. 

These  conditions  might  naturally  de- 
velop, through  the  regular  agin?  proce.ss. 
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but  it  would  take  thousands  of  years.  But 
man  has  accelerated  this  aging  process 
through  pollution.  It  comes  from  many 
sources,  such  as  septic  tanks  of  the  shore- 
line cottages,  sewage  from  cities  and 
towns  situated  on  the  watershed,  pollu- 
tion from  livestock  on  farms,  and  dram- 
ing  from  fertilized  farmlands.  Siltation 
from  erosion  within  the  drainage  area 
further  complicates  the  problem.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  lake  has  relatively  little  flush- 
ing action,  and  has  much  less  capacity 
to  dilute  introduced  wastes  than  does  a 
flowing  stream. 

Greatly  expanded  Federal,  State,  and 
local  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams are  needed  to  develop  practical 
and  effective  methods  for  improving  the 
quality  of  lake  waters.  The  problem  must 
be  attacked  on  two  fronts  simultane- 
ously. First,  we  must  find  ways  to  re- 
move or  dissipate  the  existing  nutrients. 
And  then  we  must  reduce  the  nutrients 
entering  the  lake. 

The  clean  lakes  section  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  a  welcome  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  into  contracts  and 
grants  with  various  individuals,  agen- 
cies, and  organizations,  for  research  and 
development  on  the  problems  of  lake  eu- 
trophication  and  other  lake  pollution 
problems.  The  Secretary  would  also  be 
authorized  to  develop  field  laboratories, 
research  facilities,  and  demonstration 
projects.  We  desperately  need  new  and 
improved  methods  for  the  prevention,  re- 
moval and  control  of  natural  or  man- 
made  pollution  in  our  lakes.  This  bill 
will  provide  the  means  of  accomplishing 
these  methods. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  approve  this  bill  before  us,  H.R. 
4148,  as  another  forward  step  in  the 
legislative  efforts  we  have  exerted,  and 
which  I  have  supported,  over  the  last 
several  years  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Government's  effectiveness  in  trying  to 
prevent  catastrophic  pollution  of  our 
waterways. 

The  provisions  of  this  current  measure 
are  designed  particularly  to  help  the 
various  States  adequately  deal  with  the 
most  vexing  problem  of  oil  discharge  and 
spillage  by  making  shipowners  liable  for 
such  discharge;  establishing  a  revolving 
fund  for  reimbursing  States  faced  with 
sudden  and  tremendously  expensive 
cleanups  of  oil  and  other  polluted  mate- 
rial; initiating  a  demonstration  program 
for  effective  water  pollution  control;  en- 
couraging students,  through  grants,  to 
undergo  training  in  water  quality  con- 
trol; and  authorizing  funds  for  extend- 
ing water  pollution  control  research  and 
development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reasons  for  and  the 
meaning  of  these  and  other  provisions 
in  the  bill  have  been  thoroughly  and  ex- 
pansively explained  to  the  membership, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  enlarging  upon 
them  at  this  time. 

The  objectives  of  the  bill  are  imques- 
tionably  in  the  national  interest  and  the 
appropriations  projected  are  reasonably 
moderate  in  consideration  of  the  vital 
importance  of  removing  and  preventing 
the  very  dangerous  and  damaging  pollu- 
tion of  our  national  waters. 


Therefore,  I  hope  that  this  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969  will  be 
overwhelmingly  adopted. 

Mr.  KTI.BERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  my 
unqualified  support  of  H.R.  4148,  a  bill 
which  will  help  solve  some  of  the  major 
unmet  pollution  abatement  needs  of  this 
country. 

There  is  no  question  that  water  pollu- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  aggravating  and 
serious  problems  of  our  time.  For  over 
10  years  now  the  Congress  has  been 
stucb^ing  the  facts  and  enacting  progres- 
sive legislation  to  overcome  the  short- 
comings of  public  and  private  action. 
Nevertheless,  our  citizens  continue  to  ex- 
press deep  concern  over  the  slow  pace  of 
cleanup  efforts  and  achievements  to 
purify  the  waters  of  our  streams,  lakes, 
and  shoreline. 

The  Gallup  poll,  in  1968,  issued  the 
results  of  a  study  in  which  the  people 
questioned  were  asked  what  they  con- 
sidered the  most  urgent  of  environmental 
problems.  Thirty-two  percent  said  water 
pollution.  When  asked  what  they  con- 
sidered the  best  solution,  they  responded 
that  new  ways  must  be  found  to  stop 
industrial  pollution,  existing  laws  should 
be  better  enforced,  and  new  legislation 
passed. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  4148  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  these  directions. 

The  bill  provides  strong  penalties  for 
discharging  oil  into  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  and  also  establishes 
a  program  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  clean  up  the  oil  from  a  spUl  and 
require  that  the  industry  or  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  spill  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment for  costs  of  the  clean  up.  In  con- 
sidering this  provision,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  urged  that  State 
and  local  groups  already  formed  for 
clean-up  operations  be  called  upon  for 
cooperation  and  assistance.  In  addition, 
both  national  and  regional  contingency 
plans  are  to  be  developed  to  meet  all 
future  emergency  spillages  such  as  the 
Ocean  Eagle  incident  off  the  coast  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Wastes  from  ships  and  boats  with  in- 
adequate marine  sanitation  devices  are  a 
major  cause  of  pollution.  According  to 
estimates  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  the  combined 
waste  being  discharged  from  all  water- 
craft  operating  in  American  waters  ap- 
proximates the  quantity  of  raw  sewage 
that  could  be  discharged  by  a  major  city 
such  as  Buffalo  or  Cincinnati.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
after  consultation  with  other  appropriate 
departments,  to  promulgate  Federal 
standards  of  performance  for  marine 
sanitation  devices.  The  enforcement  of 
these  standards  would  prevent  the  future 
discharge  of  imtreated  and  inadequately 
treated  sewage  into  navigable  waters. 

Acid  mine  drainage  is  still  another 
major  source  of  pollution.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  that  each 
year  over  4  million  tons  of  acid-equiva- 
lents are  being  discharged  into  streams 
from  both  active  and  abandoned  mines. 
These  acids  can  destroy  fish  and  their 
habitat,  thereby  greatly  reducing  the 
recreational     value     of     our     Nation's 


streams.  Experts  have  indicated  that 
control  methods  are  not  yet  known.  The 
bill  therefore  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  State  or  interstate  agencies  to 
carry  out  demonstration  methods  and 
projects  for  acid  mine  water  control. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  more  skilled 
manpower  both  in  research  and  the  op- 
eration of  treatment  facilities.  To  alle- 
viate this  need,  the  bill  authorizes  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  existing  training  grants 
program  established  under  the  Water 
Quality  Act. 

Federal  agencies  which  control  prop- 
erty or  issue  licenses  and  permits  for 
construction  or  development,  have  a 
major  role  to  play  in  pollution  control, 
snce  many  of  these  facilities  and  op- 
erations affect  water  quaUty.  For  ex- 
ample, the  dredging  and  disposition  of 
spoil  in  navigable  waters  is  controlled 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  each  agency  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  property  or  over  the  issuance 
of  permits  or  licenses  must  insure  that 
all  operations  resulting  in  pollution  ef- 
fects, must  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
that  will  comply  with  established  water 
qublity  standards.  This  provision  simply 
means  that  the  Federal  Government,  in 
all  of  its  activities,  will  lead  the  way  in 
preventing  pollution. 

There  are  a  number  of  research  studies 
that  must  be  sustained  -in  the  years 
ahead  if  adequate  solutions  are  to  be 
found  to  outstanding  and  poorly  under- 
stood pollution  challenges.  For  "example, 
although  some  advances  have  been 
made  on  the  problem  of  lake  aging  or 
"eutrophication."  much  more  knowledge 
is  required.  Research  is  needed  on  the 
control  of  phosphorus  and  on  the  elim- 
ination of  pollution  from  combined 
storm  and  sewer  systems.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  these  and  other  needs  by  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  2  additional 
years  at  the  level  already  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  control  of  water 
pollution  must  be  a  dynamic  effort,  re- 
sponsive to  both  old  and  new  problems 
stemming  from  constant  technological 
change.  I  have  supported  the  passage 
of  earlier  pollution  legislation.  I  hope 
and  I  am  confident  that  this  House  will 
enact  into  law  this  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  4148.  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969.  Adop- 
tion of  this  much-needed  protection  is 
long  overdue. 

Basically,  this  legislation  takes  the  ap- 
proach of  making  those  who  handle  oil 
and  other  potential  water  contaminants 
responsible  for  any  damage  caused  by 
these  materials.  The  existing  law  applies 
only  to  oil  damage  that  is  willful  or 
grossly  negligent;  but  the  increasing 
complexity  of  our  civilization  has  pro- 
duced many  sources  of  contamination 
that  did  not  meet  these  criteria. 

The  breakup  of  the  tanker  Torrey  Can- 
yon, with  its  incalculable  damage  to  the 
coast  of  England  and  its  nearly  $8  million 
cleanup  costs,  and  the  devastation  of 
California's  beaches  this  year  by  oil  from 
an  offshore  drilling  rig  are  but  two  ex- 
amples of  unintentional  but  tragic  dam- 
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age  to  wildlife  aiid  our  natural  environ- 
ment. Making  those  who  handle  oil  and 
other  possible  pollutants  responsible  for 
the  cost  of  any  damage  will  provide  a 
powerful  incentive  for  them  to  take  ever 
greater  measures  of  protection. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  makes  ship- 
owners liable  for  oil  discharge  or  spillage 
cleanup  costs  up  to  $10  million,  or  $100 
million  per  gross  Ion.  It  provides  criminal 
penalties  against  i  individuals  operation- 
ally responsible  tor  vessels  who  fall  to 
prompty  report  a  Idlscharge  of  oil  or  other 
polluting  matter  ko  the  Coast  Guard  or 
Secretary  of  Interior.  It  also  provides 
civil  penalties  against  vessel  owners  or 
operators  in  cases  of  willful  or  negUgent 
discharge.  The  measure  would  authorize 
the  Glovemment  to  recover  costs  of  clear- 
ing up  discharge  or  spillage  presenting 
an  actual  or  threatened  pollution  hazard 
if  those  responsible  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  remove  it.  ] 

But  (ills  legislation  does  not  stop  in 
these  major  areas  of  water  pollution  con- 
cern. It  provides  protection  against  dis- 
cliarge  of  inadequately  treated  sewage 
from  vessels,  an*  authorizes  a  demon- 
stration program  on  acid  and  other  mine 
water  pollution  dontrol.  Research  funds 
on  water  quality  control  are  also  pro- 
vided, and  it  is  hjoped  that  these  expen- 
ditures will  enable  us  to  do  a  far  better 
job  of  preserving  and  protecting  our 
water  environmefit  in  the  future. 

Taking  all  of  these  things  into  account, 
the  legislation  is  strongly  in  the  national 
Interest.  Prom  my  own  area's  viewpoint, 
it  could  help  prevlent  the  golden  sands  of 
Miami  Beach  frtm  being  despoiled  by 
oil  from  ofTshore  vessels— a  tragedy 
which  has  not  happened  so  far  only  be- 
cause of  good  fortune.  Internationally, 
this  bill  would  hielp  cleanse  the  world's 
waters  by  encouraging  foreign  nations 
to  follow  our  example. 

The  increasing  size  and  number  of  oil 
tankers,  the  growing  exploration  for  off- 
shore oil.  and  th9  presence  of  other  pol- 
lutants make  it  necessary  that  we  im- 
pose these  new  protections.  Therefore,  I 
strongly  urge  mi  colleagues  to  approve 
this  bill.  j 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  Committee 
substitute  amendment  printed  in  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill,  for  purposes  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read i as  follows: 

^.B.  4148 
Be  it  enacted  Xj^  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  XJnited  States  oj 
Amerloa  in  Congrtas  assembled.  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  clt«»  as  the  "Water  QuaUty 
Improvement  Act  of  1966." 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  wae  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  lOwa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (Hil.  4148)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
4148)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  -gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  priv- 
ileged resolution  (H.  Res.  363)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  363 
Resolved,  That  David  R.  Obey,  of  Wlacon- 
Bln,  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Public  Works. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  ENUNCIATES 
VITAL  INFORMATION  POLICY 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  Im- 
portant policy  statement  by  President 
Nixon  concerning  the  availability  of 
executive  branch  information  to  the 
Congress. 

The  President,  in  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  me,  and  as  set  forth  in 
his  implementing  memorandum  to  ad- 
ministrative ofQcials.  has  stated  that  any 
claims  of  executive  privilege  to  withhold 
information  from  the  Congress  will  not 
be  asserted  without  specific  Presidential 
approval  in  each  instsmce. 

The  information  policy  is  consistent 
with  the  pattern  established  in  recent 
years.  I  wish  to  express  to  the  President 
my  appreciation  and  that  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  for  taking  this 
slgnlflcant  step  in  behalf  of  freer  access 
by  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple to  information  concerning  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  above-mentioned  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence and  the  President's  memo- 
randum are  included  herewith: 

Congress  or  thz  Vhttxd  Statks 

House  or  Reprksentatttcs, 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  January  28, 1969. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  President:  The  claim  of  "execu- 
tive privilege"  as  authority  to  withhold  gov- 
ernment Information  has  long  been  of  con- 
cern to  those  of  us  who  sup{x>rt  the  principle 
that  the  survival  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment dei>ends  on  an  electorate  and  a  Con- 
gress that  are  weU  Informed. 

As  you  know,  some  administrations  In  the 
past  made  it  a  practice  to  pass  along  to 
Executive  branch  subordinates  a  discretion- 
ary authority  to  claim  "executive  privllego 
as  a  basis  to  refuse  Information  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  practice  of  delegating  this  grave 


Presidential  responsibility  was  ended  by 
John  P.  Kennedy  when  he  restored  a  policy 
similar  to  that  which  existed  under  previous 
strong  administrations,  Including  those  of 
Presidents  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Theodore  Rooosevelt.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Oovemment 
Information  Subcommittee,  dated  March  7, 
1963,  he  enunciated  the  policy  as  foUows: 

".  .  .  this  Administration  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  achieve  full  cooperation  with  the 
Congress  In  making  available  to  It  all  appro- 
priate documents,  corres{>ondence  and  In- 
formation. That  Is  the  basic  policy  of  this 
Administration,  and  It  wlU  continue  to  be  so. 
Executive  privilege  can  be  invoked  only  by 
the  President  and  will  not  be  used  loithout 
specific  Presidential  approval." 

P>re8ldent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Informed  the 
Subcommittee  by  letter,  dated  April  2,  1965, 
he  would  continue  the  policy  enunciated  by 
President  Kennedy.  He  stated : 

"Since  assuming  the  Presidency,  I  have 
followed  the  policy  laid  down  by  President 
Kennedy  In  his  letter  to  you  of  March  7, 
1962,  dealing  with  this  subject.  Thvis,  the 
claim  of  'executive  privilege'  will  continue 
to  be  made  only  by  the  President." 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  to  safeguard 
and  maintain  a  free  flow  of  information  to 
the  Congress,  I  hojje  you  wlU  favorably  con- 
sider a  reaffirmation  of  the  policy  which  pro- 
vldee,  in  essence,  that  the  claim  of  "execu- 
tive privilege"  will  be  Invoked  only  by  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 

Ohairman. 

Thx  Whitx  Hottse, 
Washington,  April  7, 1969. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 

Ohairman,  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment.  Information  Subcommittee,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Knowing  of  your  In- 
terest, I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  memo- 
randum I  have  lasueid  to  the  beads  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies  spelling 
out  the  procedural  steps  to  govern  the  in- 
vocation of  "executive  privilege"  under  this 
Administration. 

As  you  well  know,  the  claim  of  executive 
privilege  has  been  the  subject  of  much  de- 
bate since  George  Washington  first  declared 
that  a  Chief  Executive  must  "exercise  a  dis- 
cretion." 

I  beUeve,  and  I  have  stated  earlier,  that 
the  scope  of  executive  privilege  must  be  very 
narrowly  construed.  Under  this  Administra- 
tion, executive  privilege  will  not  be  asserted 
without  specific  Presidential  approval. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  assure 
you  and  your  committee  that  this  Admin- 
istration is  dedicated  to  insuring  a  free  fiow 
of  Information  to  the  Congress  and  the  news 
media — and,  thus,  to  the  citizens.  You  are,  I 
am  sure,  familiar  with  the  statement  I  made 
on  this  subject  during  the  campaign.  Now 
that  I  have  the  responsibility  to  Implement 
this  pledge,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  Intent  to  do 
BO.  I  want  open  government  to  be  a  reality 
In  every  way  p>oeslble. 

This  AdmlnistraUon  has  already  given  a 
positive  emphasis  to  freedom  of  information. 
I  am  committed  to  insuring  that  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  PubUc  Records  Law 
wUl  be  Implemented  throughout  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  government. 

With  my  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Memorandum   for  the   Heads  or  Executivb 
Departments  and  Agencies 

(Establishing  a   procedure   to   govern  com- 
pliance  with   congressional   demands   for 
Information ) 
The  policy  of  this  Admlniatratlon  Is  to 

comply  to  the  fuUest  extent  poaalble  with 
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Congressional  requests  for  information. 
While  the  Executive  Branch  has  the  respon- 
slbiUty  of  withholding  certain  information 
the  disclosure  of  which  would  be  Incompati- 
ble with  the  public  Interest,  this  Admin- 
istration will  Invoke  this  authority  only  in 
the  most  compelling  circumstances  and 
after  a  rigorous  inquiry  Into  the  actual 
need  for  its  exercise.  For  those  reasons  Ex- 
ecutive privilege  wUl  not  be  used  without 
specific  Presidential  approval.  The  foUow- 
Ing  procedural  steps  will  govern  the  Invoca- 
tion of  Executive  privilege: 

1.  If  the  head  of  an  Executive  department 
or  agency  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "depart- 
ment head")  believes  that  compliance  with 
a  request  for  Information  from  a  Congres- 
sional agency  addressed  to  his  department  or 
agency  raises  a  substantial  question  as  to 
the  need  for  invoking  Executive  privilege,  he 
should  consult  the  Attorney  General  through 
the  Office  of  Legal  Cotinsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2.  If  the  department  head  and  the  At- 
torney General  agree,  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  set  forth  above,  that  Executive 
privilege  shall  not  be  invoked  in  the  circum- 
stances, the  information  shall  be  released 
to  the    inquiring   Congressional    agency. 

3.  If  the  department  head  and  the  At- 
torney General  agree  that  the  circum- 
stances justify  the  Invocation  of  Executive 
privilege,  or  if  either  of  them  believes  that 
the  issue  should  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  matter  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Counsel  to  the  President,  who  will  advise 
the  depcurtment  head  of  the  President's  de- 
cision. 

4.  In  the  event  of  a  Presidential  decision 
to  invoke  Executive  privilege,  the  depart- 
ment head  should  advise  the  Congressional 
agency  that  the  claim  of  Executive  privilege 
is  being  made  with  the  specific  approval  of 
the  President. 

5.  Pending  a  final  determination  of  the 
matter,  the  department  head  should  re- 
quest the  Congressional  agency  to  hold  its 
demand  for  the  Information  In  abeyance 
untU  such  determination  can  be  made.  Care 
shall  be  taken  to  Indicate  that  the  purpose 
of  this  request  Is  to  protect  the  prtvUege 
pending  the  determination,  smd  that  the 
request  does  not  constitute  a  claim  of  priv- 
ilege. 

Richard  Nixon. 


OIL  AND  TAXES— THEY  DON'T  MIX 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
raarlcs  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  Federal  income  tax  deadline  for  all 
people  of  the  United  States.  Millions 
of  them  will  fill  the  night  air  with  tears 
and  recriminations,  fulminating  at  the 
injustice  of  it  all.  Let  us  look  behind 
this.  Let  us  examine  some  shocking  facts. 

Our  oil  industry  pitifully  staggers 
under  a  Federal  tax  burden  of  approxi- 
mately 8.8  percent,  while  taxpayers  av- 
erage out  closer  to  25  percent  of  their 
income  in  Federal  taxes. 

In  1966,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey paid  out  6.3  percent  in  Federal  tax 
of  a  net  income  ttefore  tsixes  of  $1,830.- 
944,000.  Gulf  earned  $655,727,000  in  1965, 
paying  8.1  percent  of  it  In  Federal  tax.  As 
you  tote  up  what  you  are  paying  today, 
individual  taxpayers,  think  of  Conoco 
Oil,  which  earned  $241,362,000  in  1967 
in  net  income  before  tax.  It  paid  out 
$30,031,000  in  taxes  to  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Atlantic  Oil  Co.  earned  $61,- 
110,000  in  1962  and  didn't  pay  a  penny  in 
Federal  taxes.  In  1965,  Atlsmtic  earned 


more  than  $105  million  in  net  Income, 
and  did  not  pay  a  penny  in  Federal  tax 
that  year.  In  1966,  Atlantic  earned  $127,- 
284,000  in  net  income  and  did  not  pay 
a  cent  in  Federal  tax  that  year. 

How  much  did  you  pay,  Mr.  Taxpayer? 
How  much  did  your  family  have  to  do 
without  that  year?  Or  the  year  before? 
How  about  the  year  Atlantic  got  away 
without  paying  a  penny  again?  How 
much  did  you  skimp  on  food,  clothing, 
and  education?  How  much  did  you  do 
without  In  spite  of  hard  work  and  saving, 
while  oil  company  barons  made  fortunes, 
enjoying  them  in  poverty-stricken 
leisure? 

Pure  Oil  Co.  did  not  pay  a  penny  Fed- 
eral taxes  in  1962,  1963,  and  1964,  as  it 
earned  upward  of  $88  million.  Richfield 
earned  more  than  $26  million  in  1964, 
and  did  not  pay  a  cent  in  Federal  ttixes 
that  year.  How  is  that  for  helping  Ameri- 
ca's consumers?  Like  throwing  an  anchor 
to  a  drowning  man. 

Now  we  contemplate  the  pitiful  sight 
of  these  oil  companies  parading  before 
the  tax- writing  committee  of  the  House, 
pleading  poverty.  Weep  for  them.  Roll  In 
agonized  sympathy  on  the  floor.  Before 
they  will  admit  they  have  done  you 
wrong,  you  will  be  able  to  milk  an  elk. 
To  slap  them  on  the  hand  is  like  pre- 
scribing TTiillf  of  magnesia  for  a  typhoon 
or  aspirin  for  an  earthquake.  The  only 
thing  these  princes  of  plunder  under- 
stand is  tax  reform  delivered  by  an 
aware  and  responsible  Congress. 

Congress  gave  the  oil-depletion  allow- 
ance to  this  industry.  Congress  has  the 
daily  power  to  remove  these  privileges, 
or  at  least  bring  them  down  to  man- 
ageable levels. 

Congress  must  do  its  duty  to  America's 
taxpayers,  who  have  asked  for  tax  re- 
form. The  oil-depletion  allowance  could 
be  abolished  tomorrow,  including  that 
priceless  little  gem  which  allows  an  oil 
company  to  produce  oil  in  a  foreign 
country  and  receive  a  depletion  allow- 
ance for  U.S.  tax  purposes.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  abolish  the  27 '/2 -percent 
depletion  allowance.  Other  Members 
have  done  the  same.  Let  us  act. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  STATUES  OF 
FATHER  DAMIEN  AND  KAMEHA- 
MEHA 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  symbolic  of 
the  harmony  between  races  in  Hawaii, 
the  two  men  chosen  by  the  Hawaiian 
people  to  be  honored  in  Statuary  Hall 
represent  two  different  worlds  which, 
fused,  created  the  great  State  of  Ha- 
waii. Kamehameha  the  Great  was  a  war- 
rior king  who  believed  In  the  gods  of  his 
ancestors,  and  the  msm  who  successfully 
united  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1810  un- 
der one  rule.  Father  Damien  was  a  Cath- 
olic priest  from  Belgium  who  spread  the 
Christian  faith  throughout  the  islsmds 
before  devoting  the  last  16  years  of  his 
life  to  the  suffering  lepers  of  Hawaii; 
Father  Damien  was  an  example  to  all 
mankind  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Kamehameha  was  bom  In  1758  in  Ko- 


hala.  Hawaii,  to  High  Chieftess  Kekula- 
poiwa  and  High  Chief  Keoua  of  Kona. 
Legend  has  it  that  soothsayers  had  re- 
ported to  the  king  that  the  child  would 
be  a  rebel  and  "slay  the  chiefs,"  and  the 
king  had  ordered  him  killed,  but  the 
baby's  mother  had  insured  his  safety 
by  hiding  him  in  the  hills.  He  was 
brought  back  to  the  Hawaiian  court 
when  he  was  5  years  old  and  named 
Kamehameha,  which  means  "The  Lone- 
ly One." 

Even  as  a  boy,  Kamehameha  was  a 
strong  young  warrior.  In  his  youth,  the 
boy's  ruler-uncle  placed  him  in  charge 
of  a  temple  where  Kamehameha  per- 
formed his  duties  seriously.  The  death  of 
his  imcle  In  1782  brought  about  a  civil 
war  on  Kohala,  and  the  youthful  warrior 
Kamehameha  led  one  of  the  three  rival 
factions.  With  the  aid  of  seven  loyal  war- 
riors, Kamehameha  led  his  forces  to  vic- 
tory, and  captured  the  large  island  of 
Hawaii.  In  the  summer  of  1794,  King 
Kahekili,  ruler  of  all  the  other  Islands, 
died,  and  left  his  lands  to  a  younger 
brother  and  to  his  son.  After  these  lead- 
ers had  declared  war.  Kamehameha  cap- 
tured the  islands  one  by  one.  By  1795,  he 
had  conquered  all  of  them  except  the 
islsinds  of  Niihau  and  Kauai,  and  had 
made  himself  king.  In  1810,  the  two  re- 
maining islands  were  ceded  to  him,  and 
Kamehameha  was  ruler  of  all  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  imited  under  one  ruler  for 
the  first  time. 

Kamehameha,  for  having  achieved  the 
political  consolidation  of  the  islands,  is 
universally  recognized  as  the  outstand- 
ing Hawaiian  chief  of  the  island's  history. 
A  fearless  leader  of  powerful  physique, 
he  was  skilled  in  the  practices  of  war  and 
government.  The  most  popular  tale  told 
of  Kamehameha  took  place  during  the 
civil  war  on  the  island  of  Kohala.  Jump- 
ing from  a  canoe  to  battle  some  fisher- 
men on  shore,  he  caught  his  foot  and 
fell,  and  the  fishermen  took  that  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  him  with  a  canoe  paddle. 
Later,  when  he  tiecame  king,  Kame- 
hameha's  first  great  edict  was  "mama- 
lahoa,"  or  the  "law  of  the  splintered 
paddle"  whereby  he  decreed  that,  "The 
old  men  and  children  shall  sleep  on  the 
highways  unmolested."  The  greatness  of 
Kamehameha  lay  in  his  humanitarian 
qualities  and  in  his  ability  to  effectively 
organize  his  government,  while  encour- 
aging industry  and  promoting  agricul- 
tural endeavors  by  his  people. 

He  is  honored  as  an  enlightener  and 
reformer  of  his  people.  He  was  a  good 
judge  of  men.  and  had  the  ability  to  in- 
spire loyalty  in  his  followers.  He  was  the 
first  chief  to  understand  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  friendly  relations 
with  foreign  visitors  to  the  islands,  many 
of  whom  came  to  Hawaii  during  his 
reign.  He  managed  the  internal  affairs  of 
his  kingdom  in  a  way  that  minimized 
the  danger  of  insurrection  or  revolution. 
His  relations  with  other  chiefs,  his  dis- 
position of  lands,  and  his  administration 
of  the  government  all  tended  to  quell  dis- 
ruptive influences,  to  weld  discord  into 
union,  and  to  create  national  feeling  and 
national  pride.  He  was  true  to  the  tra- 
ditions and  ancient  religion  of  his  peo- 
ple, and,  at  the  same  time,  built  a  new 
nation   and   united  his  people.  Kame- 
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hameha  died  at  BCallua,  Hawaii,  on  May 
8,  1819,  150  yevs  ago,  but  he  has  not 
been  forgotten  >y  the  Hawailans  of  to- 
day who  celebfate  Kamehameha  Day 
each  year,  and  perpetuate  his  memory  in 
many  other  way$. 

The  second  man  to  be  honored  here 
today  was  bom  Joseph  de  Veuster  in  the 
Flemish  sector  0f  Belgium  on  January 
3,  1840.  One  of  ^ix  children,  he  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  imaterlal  success  to  the 
family,  and.  as  a  young  man,  he  was 
sent  to  Prance  Ito  study  a  commercial 
course.  The  de  Veuster  family  was  one 
in  which  religlc|n  played  an  important 
part.  Joseph's  brother,  Auguste,  was 
studying  for  th*  priesthood;  his  sister, 
Pauline,  became  {a  nun.  His  parents  were 
disappointed,  bi^t  gave  their  approval 
when,  at  age  Is;  Joseph  decided  to  en- 
ter a  religious  ortler. 

He  was  accepted  at  the  monastery  at 
Louvain,  where  bis  brother  Auguste  soon 
became  Pather JPamphile  and  Joseph 
took  thename  "JDamien."  It  was  at  Issy 
near  Parts,  studying  for  the  novitiate 
that  Damlen  fir^t  heard  about  the  need 
for  missionaries]  in  the  Pacific  islands. 
Both  he  and  his  brother  were  anxious  to 
go.  After  taking  lis  final  vows,  Pamphile 
was  scheduled  t<i  go  to  Hawaii,  but,  be- 
fore he  could  sail,  he  caught  typhoid 
when  an  epidenic  struck,  and  Damien 
went  in  his  place 

Two  months  4fter  Damien  landed  at 
Honolulu,  he  wa^  ordained  a  priest  and 
assigned  to  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  For  8 
years,  he  served  the  district  of  Kohala, 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  ministering  to 
the  sick.  In  1869  the  Government  of  Ha- 
waii began  to  enforce  rules  for  isolating 
lepers:  a  colony  was  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  on  a  peninsula  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Moiokai. 

Cut  off  forever  from  healthy  men  and 
women,  the  800  lepers  at  Moiokai  were 
given  no  suppUes,  no  assistance  of  any 
kind.  Their  condition  was  tragic  and  de- 
plorable. When  ti  new  group  of  priests 
arrived,  and  somjeone  was  found  to  take 
his  place  in  Kohaila,  Pather  Damien  went 
to  Moiokai  to  briiig  help  and  the  word  of 
God  to  the  forsaken  lepers.  He  gradually 
gained  their  tru^t.  built  a  chapel,  and 
Ith.  In  the  16  years  that 
leper  colony,  churches, 
schools,  and  orohanages  were  built,  a 
pipeline  was  confetructed  to  bring  fresh 
water  to  the  coldny,  and  wooden  houses 
were  built.  Wo»d  spread  around  the 
world  of  the  wcirk  of  Father  Damien. 
Franciscan  Sisters  from  the  United 
,  nurse  the  acutely  sick 
housed  in  a  makeshift  hospital.  In  1885. 
Father  Damien  found  that  he  was  now 
himself  a  leper,  and  a  shocked  and  sor- 
rowful world  contributed  the  money  and 
supphes  that  mahe  it  possible  to  build  a 
hospital  that  hqused  over  a  thousand 
lepers. 

Prom  a  hopelessly  vile  encampment 
where  doomed  lepers  waited  to  die. 
Father  Damien  Had  built  a  colony  with 
sanitary  facilities,  medical  help,  and 
spiritual  aid.  He  brought  love  and  hope 
to  the  sick  and  (Jying.  After  16  years  of 
devotion  to  the  lepers.  Father  Damien 
died  of  leprosy  pn  April  15,  1889 — ex- 
actly 80  years  &gp  today. 

These  men,  wh^se  lives  and  works  con- 


tinue to  Inspire  the  people  of  Hawaii 
today,  are  worthy  indeed  of  this  honor 
we  accord  their  memories.  By  placing 
their  likenesses  in  Statuary  Hall,  mil- 
lions of  people  who  visit  the  Capitol  may 
learn  of  their  greatness,  and  come  to 
understand  our  meaning  of  the  word 
"aloha." 


LING-TEMCO-VOUGHT 

(Mr.  CABELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  one  of  the  finest  corporate  en- 
tities in  the  Nation  has  been  the  victim 
of  a  smear  campaign  by  individuals  in 
Grovemment,  and  by  one  or  more  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government. 

Why  this  firm,  LTV  and  its  chairman. 
Mr.  James  J.  Ling,  should  be  so  singled 
out  is  beyond  comprehension. 

In  this  morning's  mail.  I  received  an 
unsolicited  letter  from  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  philanthropies,  the  National 
Jewish  Hospital  and  Research  Center  at 
Denver,  chronicling  the  many  contribu- 
tions that  Mr.  Ling  and  his  company 
have  made  to  this  organization  during 
the  past  years. 

Anyone  reading  this  letter  will  join  me 
in  decrying  the  slanderous  misinforma- 
tion, and  I  suspect,  the  demogoguery.  to 
which  these  people  have  been  subjected. 

I  will  insert  this  letter  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  the  hope  that  all  Mem- 
bers will  read  it: 

National  Jewish  Hospital 

AND  Research  Center, 
Denver,  Colo.,  April  10.  1969. 
Hon.  Earle  Cabell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  said  of  the  "con- 
glomerates" that  they  lack  social  conscience 
and  evade  social  responsibility. 

Like  most  generalizations,  this  one  is  only 
partly  factual.  But  where  they  are  not  true, 
they  cast  an  unfair  light  upon  thoee  who  do 
not  fit  Into  the  generalized  description. 

Whatever  the  general  feeling  Is  about  con- 
glomerates and  their  social  conscience,  we 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  one  with 
which  the  National  Jewish  Hoepital  and  Re- 
setirch  Center  at  Denver  is  specifically  ac- 
quainted. 

Mr.  James  J.  Ling,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Ung-Temco- 
Vought,  has  for  many  years  taken  an^ctlve 
part  In  behalf  of  the  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital. After  serving  on  the  Dallas  area  NJH 
Committee,  he  undertook  the  Chairmanship 
of  the  Annual  Dinner  in  1962,  was  the  Guest 
of  Honor  in  1968.  and  serves  on  its  Board  of 
Trustees.  Through  his  active  interest,  many, 
many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  raised 
for  our  free  treatment  medical  center  in 
Denver. 

For  any  other  person,  these  efforts  might 
have  been  enough  and  their  "social  respon- 
sibility" considered  fulfilled— but  not  for 
James  Ling.  In  September  of  1968,  he  agreed 
to  serve  as  NaUonaJ  Chairman  for  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Hospital's  $4,000,000  Building 
Fund  Campaign.  Toward  this  effort  he  has 
not  only  rallied  the  resources  of  LTV  but 
also  of  dozens  of  other  business  and  com- 
munity leaders  throughout  the  country — In 
addition  to  making  a  most  general  personal 
contribution. 

The  cause  of  the  National  Jewish  Hospital 
that  Mr.  Ling  has  so  ably  assisted  is  truly  a 
philanthropic  one  In  every  fine  sense  of  the 


word.  The  patients  treated,  without  charge  to 
them,  could  not  have  afforded  the  high  cost 
of  hospital  medical  care  and  often  would  not 
have  been  able  to  receive  treatment  had  NJH 
not  been  available. 

Without  Income  from  patients,  almost  the 
total  amount  of  the  budget  must  be  raised 
every  year.  In  1968-69,  this  was  6'/2  million 
dollars  and  will  be  7  million  in  1969-70.  This 
then.  Is  the  challenge  presented  to  the  na- 
tion's business  leaders — to  which  they  so 
nobly  responded.  This  Is  the  effort  put  forth 
by  James  Ling  and  through  him  by  his 
friends  and  business  associates.  An  effort 
for  which  they  get  nothing  in  return — noth- 
ing that  is.  In  a  materialistic  sense  but  per- 
haps everything  In  the  sense  of  fulfillment 
achieved  as  the  results  of  a  good  deed  done. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Norman  Davis, 

President. 


PROPOSED  CUTS  IN  B-52  MIS- 
SIONS IN  VIETNAM— A  CRUEL 
ECONOMY? 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  recent  cut- 
backs in  B-52  bombing  missions  in 
South  Vietnam  announced  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird.  Cutbacks,  I  might  add, 
that  were  said  to  have  been  made  solely 
in  the  interest  of  economy. 

My  very,  real  concern  about  this  10- 
percent  cut  in  one  of  our  most  effective 
tactical  weapons  was  heightened  yester- 
day by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
parents  of  a  young  man  who  at  this  very 
moment  is  on  his  way  to  the  front  lines 
for  combat  duty. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  read  an 
excerpt  from  that  letter  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arnold  O.  Anderson  of  Orinda. 
CaUf.: 

Our  son  Robert  is  leaving  for  Vietnam  next 
Thursday  after  I'/j  years  of  training  in- 
cluding recently  concluded  Special  Forces 
training  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  Both  Ruth  and  I 
(the  parents)  feel  very  strongly  that  if  Amer- 
ica's sons  are  sent  to  flght  in  Vietnam,  the 
least  the  rest  of  us  can  do  is  support  them 
properly.  We  have  some  doubts  about  our  in- 
volvement in  that  small  far-away  country, 
but  if  we  are  going  to  continue  this  war,  then 
let  us  give  more  than  adequate  support  to 
our  forces  there. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  the  parents  of  Robert 
Anderson  and  the  parents  of  all  our 
young  men  In  Vietnam  deserve  the  as- 
surances that  their  sons  will  receive  the 
fullest  support  possible.  To  reduce  that 
support  in  the  name  of  economy  is  irre- 
sponsible to  say  the  least. 

I,  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson,  harbor 
some  doubts  about  the  scale  of  this  Na- 
tion's involvement  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. Twice  in  the  past  year  I  have  joined 
my  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  call  for  a  reduction 
in  our  combat  commitment  in  the  hope 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  military  es- 
tablishment would  take  a  more  active 
role  in  the  conflict  and  that  reduction  of 
our  commitment  would  ease  the  path 
toward  a  mutual  deescalation  by  all 
combatants. 

However,  there  is  a  great  distinction 
between  reduction  of  combat  commit- 
ment in  the  interest  of  peace  and  reduc- 


tion in  tactical  strength  in  the  interest 
of  economy. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  in 
the  press  that  the  sidministratlon's  de- 
cision to  reduce  the  B-52  missions  by  10 
percent,  thus  saving  some  $110  million, 
is  actually  a  move  by  this  coimtry  to  in- 
dicate to  the  opposing  side  that  we  are 
Interested  in  scaling  down  the  war. 

There  have  been  no  indications  from 
the  administration  or  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  this  is  indeed  the  case. 
Rather,  the  White  House  and  the  Penta- 
gon have  steadfastly  maintained  that  the 
B-52  cutbacks  were  'strictly  budgetary." 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  commander  in  the 
field.  General  Abrams,  has  repeatedly 
said  the  B-52  raids  are  a  most  vital  and 
most  effective  weapon  in  this  difficult 
war.  Our  young  men  on  the  lines  concur. 
To  remove  even  10  percent  of  this 
weapon  from  their  disposal  to  pare  down 
this  Nation's  budget  is  an  inconceivable 
and  cruel  economy. 

If,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reduction  Is 
actually  an  important  step  to  remove  the 
present  impasse  in  peace  negotiations  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  then  I  call  on  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird  or  President 
Nixon  to  annoimce  that  this  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  announced  to  the  Nation,  in 
March  1968,  that  he  was  reducing  the 
level  of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  in 
the  real  belief  that  this  act  would  result 
in  significant  progress  toward  a  lasting 
peace  in  Vietnam,  he  did  so  without  re- 
gard to  saving  money.  He  did  so  in  the 
interest  of  saving  lives.  Yet,  he  did  not 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  our  fighting 
men  in  the  field. 

This,  I  think,  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  announced  reduction  of  B-52  raids 
that  are  in  close  and  direct  support  of 
our  troops  in  the  combat  zones  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  so-called  economy 
move  is  being  taken  at  a  grave  risk  to 
the  lives  of  our  young  men  oh  the  front- 
lines.  It  is  being  taken  despite  the  prot- 
estations of  the  commander  in  the  field 
and  despite  the  concern  of  parents  of 
boys  on  the  lines. 

I  urge  that  so  long  as  we  persist  in  a 
questionable  policy  of  maintaining  com- 
bat forces  in  Vietnam,  that  those  forces 
be  given  every  feasible  means  of  sup- 
port— at  any  cost.  They,  and  their  par- 
ents, deserve  no  less. 


our  committee  on  March  5,  he  said  there 
existed  a  genuine  crisis  in  terms  of  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
the  health  delivery  system. 

Yet  the  Secretary  has  failed  to  name 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  the 
executive  position  of  leadership  in  the 
executive  branch.  This  certainly  is  no 
way  to  calm  a  crisis. 

I  can  understand  the  thought  which 
must  go  Into  the  appointment  of  a  man 
to  this  position  and  I  appreciate  this. 

But  it  has  been  almost  3  months  since 
Mr.  Pinch  took  office.  And  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  wsis 
asked  about  the  immediacy  of  the  ap- 
pointment, he  said  he  expected  it  to 
come  within  a  few  days  or  a  week. 

That  was  42  days  ago. 

I  think  that  period  allows  for  ample 
consideration.  I  know  that  there  are 
varsang  elements  concerned  with  the 
problem  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  appointing  a  man  to  this 
position. 

Still,  we  must  also  realize  that  this  Na- 
tion's health  problems  need  attention 
now  and  should  not  be  relegated  as  the 
stepchild  of  HEW.  The  organization  of 
our  entire  health  effort  suffers  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  days  that  the 
office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
remains  vacant. 

I  think  we  have  waited  patiently  past 
the  period  of  reasonableness.  Now  I  call 
upon  the  Secretary  to  unravel  what 
problems  he  may  be  facing  and  proceed 
with  the  task  of  naming  a  man  to  the 
post  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  to  set  in  motion  the  planning  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  field  of  health  the  at- 
tention and  leadership  it  merits. 

I  would  also  add  that  I  hope  the  Sec- 
retary gives  proper  attention  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Chief  Dental  Officer.  This 
position  has  been  vacant  for  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  and  has  allowed  our  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  dental  care  to  splin- 
ter and  proceed  leaderless. 


ROGERS    SAYS    FINCH    TARDY    IN 
APPOINTING  HEALTH  SECRETARY 

'Mr.  ROGEHS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  date  there  have  been  more  than  100 
bills  introduced  relating  to  public  health 
referred  to  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Hearings 
have  been  held  and  will  be  held  on  these 
bills. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
the  public  health  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  a  matter  of  top  priority. 

Indeed,  when  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Pinch  appeared  before 


hardcore  unemployed.  The  legislation  is 
pending  in  the  House  Ways  aind  Means 
Committee,  and  I  have  urged  speedy  re- 
ports and  hearings  on  this  bill.  In  view 
of  the  President's  recommendations  I  am 
hopeful  for  fast  action. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  his  support 
in  essence  of  H.R.  112.  The  bill  would  go 
a  long  way  in  solving  the  hardcore  un- 
employment problem— for  2  million 
Americans. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  tax  incentive 
legislation  are: 

Mr.  Addabbo  of  New  York,  Mr.  Baring 
of  Nevada,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
CowGER  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Derwinski 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dickinson  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Dulski  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Edmondson  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  EsHLEMAN  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Fascell  of  Florida.  Mr.  Friedel  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Haley  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Howard  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hungate  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Leggett  of  California,  Mr.  Lujan  of  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Lukens  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Matsunaga  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Meskill  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Ottinger  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pickle  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Pucinski  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Riegle  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Sandman  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
TiERNAN  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Vigorito 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Waldie  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Wolff  of  New  York,  Mr.  Zion 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Whitehurst  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Pollock  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Grover  of 
New  York. 


PRESIDENT  SUPPORTS  TAX 
INCENTIVE  CONCEPT 

<Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  domestic  proposals  announced 
Monday  included  one  very  important 
goal  which  I  have  been  working  on  for 
the  last  two  Congresses. 

The  recommendation  for  "a  program 
of  tax  credits,  designed  to  provide  new 
incentives  for  the  enlistment  of  addi- 
tional private  resources  in  meeting  our 
urgent  social  needs"  is  one  with  great 
potential  to  help  solve  our  great  social 
problems.      " 

This  program  should  include  an  attack 
on  our  hardcore  unemployment. 

Government  cannot  create  permanent 
employment  for  all  Americans;  and 
should  not  attempt  to  do  so.  However,  I 
believe  Government  can  help  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  2  million  permanently 
vmemployed  In  America. 

I  have  introduced,  H  Jl.  112.  along  with 
40  cosponsors  which  would  provide  tax 
credits  to  businesses  for  training  the 


ON  LOWERING  VOTING  AGE  TO  18 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  considerable  discussion  today 
about  a  "generation  gap." 

Such  a  "gap"  does  exist,  and  it  is  my 
feeling  that  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  such  a  situation  has  resulted  from 
our  telling  our  young  people  they  must 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  adulthood, 
and  yet  we  have  denied  them  a  voice  ip 
their  own  destiny. 

Their  voice  could,  and  should,  be  hesird 
at  the  polls. 

We  call  upon  our  18-year-old  citizens 
to  enter  our  military  services  and  face 
combat. 

We  permit  our  18-year-old  citizens  to 
marry,  accept  family  responsibilities,  to 
earn  a  living,  pay  taxes,  operate  a  car. 
accept  legal  obligations  which  mean 
they  can  be  sued,  buy  a  home,  obtain 
charge  accounts,  answer  for  their  debts, 
make  a  will,  and  become  eligible  for  em- 
ployment under  our  civil  service  laws. 

Yet  we  deny  what  is  considered  the 
basic  right  of  citizenship  and  responsi- 
bility— the  right  to  vote. 

Today's  youth  of  18  is  more  physically 
fit  than  his  parents,  thanks  to  an  im- 
proved diet  and  living  standard. 

More  important,  today's  youth,  at  18, 
is  better  educated  than  his  parents  were 
at  the  same  age.  Not  only  have  our 
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teaching  techniques  Improved,  but  far 
more  la  expected  of  a  young  man  or 
woman  In  high  school  today.  Technologi- 
cal changes,  coupled  with  more  qualified 
Instnictors,  utilizing  improved  tech- 
niques In  teaching  that  were  not  even 
known  in  previous  generations,  have 
played  major  noles  In  not  only  teaching 
more  students,  but  In  teaching  students 
more. 

Television,  not  only  as  a  tool  of  edu- 
cation but  as  i  part  of  our  mass  com- 
munication m^dla,  has  Increased  the 
scope  of  knowledge  of  today's  yoimg  men 
and  women,  "these  young  people  see 
history  happeitlng.  Through  the  tele- 
vision media  they  usually  participate  in 
great  debates  of  our  times  at  the  United 
Nations,  the  horror  and  reality  of  war 
is  brought  to  them  by  our  network  cor- 
respondents, and  they  see,  firsthand  the 
himian  misery  (pawned  by  a  civil  war  In 
Nigeria.  I 

Our  young  p«ople  are  Idealist  and  en- 
thusiastic. Thejr  are  knowledgeable  of 
dur  pdnQcal  processes  and  are  capable  of 
making  meaningful  contributions  to  our 
social,  economic,  and  political  life. 

In  1956,  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  19  numbered  17,052.000, 
and  those  between  20  and  24  numbered 
13.667.000.  By  1970,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  15-  to  19-year-olds  will 
total  17,261,000,  In  just  8  more  years, 
in  1975.  there  will  be  20,807,000  yoimg 
people  between  15  and  19  and  19,299,999 
will  be  between  20  and  24  years  of  age. 
By  then  half  our  population  will  be  un- 
der 25  years  of  age. 

Our  18-.  19-,  imd  20-year-old  men  are 
carrying  a  majdr  share  of  the  burden  In 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Well  over  25  percent 
of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  are  be- 
tween 18  and  26  years  of  age.  The  cas- 
ualty rate  for  this  age  group  is  Just  under 
30  percent. 

Our  18-,  19-;  and  20-year-olds  have 
earned  their  right  to  be  heard  through 
their  ballot.  They  have  earned  this  right 
through  their  service  to  their  Nation. 

A  mans  mati^ity  should  be  judged  by 
how  he  accepts  I  and  carries  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities, ahd  today,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  yciung  people  have  shown 
they  are  not  onjy  willing,  but  capable  of 
accepting  the  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities of  f\ill  citizenship,  including  the 
right  to  vote. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  many  of  my 
coUeagues  in  seeking  to  lower  the  voting 
age  from  21  to  Ip,  by  introducing  a  reso- 
lution calling  tot  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment prohlbitinjg  denial  of  the  vote  on 
account  of  age  tb  anyone  18  years  of  age 
or  older.  1 


KIRKT.AND  CC^oLEGE  WILL  INAUGU- 
RATE   ITS   FIRST  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  PIRNIE  isked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ' 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, April  19,  1169,  Kirkland  CoUege,  a 
new  and  educatibnally  noteworthy  insti- 
tuti(m  of  higher  learning  will  inaugurate 
its  first  president.  I  am  confident  my  col- 
leagues wUl  desire  to  join  me  in  wishing 
every  success  to  Kirkland  College  and  its 


first  chief  executive  ofBcer  Samuel  P. 
Babbitt. 

The  history  of  Kirkland  College  is  brief 
only  because  of  the  newness  of  the  insti- 
tution; but  the  brevity  of  the  chronicle 
should  in  no  way  be  allowed  to  detract 
from  the  college's  significance  and  the 
quality  of  education  it  makes  available 
to  its  students. 

In  1961.  as  part  of  its  150th  anniver- 
sary. Hamilton  College  in  Clinton,  N.Y., 
decided  to  take  a  long  and  intensive  look 
at  itself  and  at  its  possible  future.  The 
trustees  of  Hamilton,  the  Nation's  30th 
oldest  college,  finally  decided  that  they 
coiild  best  meet  those  demands  en- 
gendered by  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  young  people  who  seek  and  qualify  for 
a  college  education  of  superior  quality  by 
establishing  a  series  of  coordinate,  un- 
dergraduate colleges,  all  of  which  were 
to  be  built  on  land  adjacent  to  the  Hamil- 
ton campus. 

The  first  of  these  units  is  Kirkland,  a 
residential  college  for  women  which  was 
opened  to  a  class  of  165  freshmen  last 
fall.  It  has  enriched  its  older  brother  and 
established  a  pattern  whereby  both  col- 
leges may  maintain  a  small  size,  indi- 
vidual traditions,  and  the  historical  re- 
spect for  human  values  which  has  char- 
acterized Hamilton.  Kirkland,  like 
Hamilton,  is  committed  to  a  liberal  arts 
curriculum,  and  it  believes  in  small 
classes  and  the  individualized  teaching 
which  this  allows. 

Kirkland  has  been  able  to  attract  an 
extremely  well-qualified  group  of  men 
and  women  who  are  dedicated  to  teach- 
ing undergraduates.  Its  imaginative  cur- 
riculum together  with  the  opjportimity  to 
share  in  the  development  of  a  new  col- 
lege has  attracted  scholars  from  over 
thirty  different  institutions.  In  its  first 
year  of  operation  a  member  of  this  fac- 
ulty was  one  of  ninety  in  the  country  to 
be  awarded  a  research  grant  by  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

The  mission  of  Kirkland  College  is 
best  summarized  in  this  paragraph  from 
its  catalog : 

It  sets  out  to  prepare  a  woman  to  be  intel- 
lectually alert  and  to  handle  with  superior 
capability  the  mxUtlple  and  overlapvplng 
phases  of  her  life — as  an  Individual  active  in 
society,  as  a  wife,  mother,  career  profeaBlonal. 
These  phases  are  of  necessity  dissimilar.  They 
require  widely  differing  abiUUee  and  atti- 
tudes. They  require  a  woman  who  can  con- 
tinue her  role  as  learner  Into  adult  life  be- 
yond college — a  woman  able  to  discriminate 
between  unchanging  values  and  ever-chang- 
ing circumstances.  Kirkland  would  equip  Its 
students  to  meet  these  demands  by  develop- 
ing, to  the  maximum,  each  student's  poten- 
tial for  self-preparation  and  self -direction. 

The  person  charged  with  seeing  to  it 
that  Kirkland  College  meets  these  Ideals 
will  be  inaugurated  on  April  19. 

Samuel  Fisher  Babbitt  became  Kirk- 
land's  president  in  July  1966  after  he 
had  served  as  an  assistant  dean  of  the 
Yale  Graduate  School.  A  graduate  of 
Yale,  he  began  his  academic  career  as 
an  assistant  to  the  director  of  admission 
of  Yale  College  and  assistant  to  the 
freshman  dean.  In  1957  he  became  dean 
of  men  at  Vanderbilt  University.  Five 
years  later  he  Joined  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Washington,  D.C..  as  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Colleges  and  Ufilverslties  In 


the  agency's  Office  of  Public  Affairs.  He 
received  his  Ph.  D.  in  American  studies 
from  Yale  In  1965. 

President  Babbitt's  undergraduate 
career  at  Yale  was  interrupted  by  3  years 
of  service  in  the  infantry,  during  which 
time  he  was  made  a  master  sergeant. 
This  enlistment  included  11  months  of 
combat  duty  In  Korea  during  which  he 
received  the  Silver  Star  for  outstanding 
valor. 

At  the  age  of  40,  he  Is  a  young  presi- 
dent of  a  very  young  college.  He  is  sensi- 
tive to  and  profoundly  aware  of  the 
issues  that  now  threaten  so  many  of  this 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities,  and, 
with  the  approval  of  his  trustees,  he  has 
taken  a  number  of  imaginative  steps  in 
an  attempt  to  insure  that  what  has  hap- 
pened elsewhere  will  not  occur  at 
Kirkland. 

These  actions  may  be  characterized 
by  their  Involvement  of  students  In  the 
college's  decisionmaking  process.  For 
example,  both  students  and  faculty  are 
appointed  to  standing  committees  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  a  recently  adopted 
constitution  for  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Kirkland  College  provides  for  a 
Joint  assembly  of  students  and  faculty 
to  discuss  and  propose  a  broad  range  of 
college  policies.  The  result  has  been  a 
means  of  expression  and  Impact  which 
can  Instill  and  maintain  the  vital  sense 
of  community  which  is  so  scarce  in  the 
educational  community  today. 

Kirkland  College  is  the  first  new,  inde- 
pendent women's  college  in  the  East 
since  1926.  I  am  proud  that  it  is  in  my 
district,  and  I  am  proud,  too,  that  the 
president  of  Kirkland  College  has  had 
the  foresight  to  include  in  his  inaugura- 
tion day  festivities  a  colloquium  of  edu- 
cators from  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  who  will  travel  to 
Clinton  to  discuss  the  possible  responses 
of  educational  institutions  and  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  changes  dramatically  re- 
fiected  in  student  action  throughout  the 
world. 

I  know  you  will  be  watching  this  new 
institution  which  comes  into  being  in 
such  troubled  times  for  education,  and 
I  am  confident  you  will  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Kirkland  College  and  Presi- 
dent Babbitt  and  extending  every  good 
wish  in  their  new  and  important  venture. 


LET  US  STOP  SOCKING  IT  TO  THEM 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneoiis  matter.) 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
could  hardly  find  a  better  day  to  discuss 
the  need  for  tax  reform  than  today  when 
we  are  all  so  pointedly  reminded  of  the 
existence  of,  and  the  inadequacies  in  our 
tax  system.  An  article  by  Murray  Seeger 
In  the  April  1969  Washingtonian  does  an 
excellent  Job  of  pointing  up  some  of  the 
present  inequities  and  the  need  for  re- 
form. I  insert  Mr.  Seeger's  article  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It's   Incomz   Tax   Tims   Again    or  Sock  It 
TO  THE  Middle-Class! 
(By  Murray  Seeger) 
You  might  call  it  the  nation's  most  ex- 
clusive club.  At  the  last  roll  call  there  were 
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only  twenty-one  members  and  each  had  an 
annual  Income  of  a  mUlion  dollars  or  more. 
What  Is  most  unusual,  however,  is  that  these 
fortunate  souls  make  their  millions  without 
paying  a  penny  of  Federal  Income  tax. 

There  Is  nothing  Illegal  about  their  tax 
returns.  The  lucky  twenty-one  have  simply 
uken  full  advantage  of  Internal  Revenue 
Code  loopholes.  The  club  members  pay  high 
fees  to  the  lawyers  who  guide  them  to  the 
promised  land,  and  together  they  can  laugh 
at  the  Innocents  who  believe  the  tJnlted 
States  has  a  progressive  or  confiscatory  tax 
system. 

These  anonymous  club  members,  known 
only  to  a  few  Treasury  Department  experts, 
have  one  thing  in  common  .  .  .  they  are  very, 
very  rich;  for  the  biggest  and  best  tax  shel- 
ters are  tailored  for  our  wealthiest  citizens. 

For  the  poor,  about  the  only  defense  against 
the  tax  collector  is  the  personal  exemption 
of  $600  for  each  member  of  the  family.  For 
middle  and  upper-middle  Income  groups.  In- 
come-splitting between  husband  and  wife 
cuts  tax  rates.  The  rich,  however,  have  capi- 
tal gains,  oU-depletlon  allowances,  rapid  de- 
preciation aUowanoes,  "hobby"  farm  losses, 
and  unlimited  charitable  contributions. 

One  of  the  great  anomalies  of  American 
life  Is  that  the  p)Oor  save  on  their  Federal 
taxes  by  having  babies  and  the  rich  escape 
simply  by  having  so  much  money.  The  result 
l3  that  the  largest  group  of  taxpayers,  the 
much-abused  middle  class,  carries  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  Federal  tax  bur- 
den. 

It  Is  not  Just  the  twenty-one  super  tax 
evaders  who  stand  out.  In  1967,  a  total  of 
156  taxpayers  each  reported  gross  incomes  of 
more  than  $200,000  and  paid  no  taxes. 

A  landmark  study  of  1962  tax  returns  by 
Joseph  A.  Pechman,  the  brlUlant  economist 
at  the  Brookings  Institution,  found  that 
those  earning  over  a  million  dollars  a  year 
paid  an  average  actual  tax  rate  of  26.7  per- 
cent, about  the  same  rate  as  taxpayers  eetra- 
ing  between  $50,000  and  $100,000  a  year.  Al- 
though the  law  says  tax  rates  for  Individuals 
making  $60,000  and  up  slide  from  62  to  70 
percent,  only  a  very  naive  taxpayer  would 
pay  that  high  a  rate.  The  highest  average 
tax  rate  paid  is  actually  about  30  percent 
and  that  falls  on  the  $100,000  to  $200,000 
group. 

How  do  these  champion  tax  dodgers  do  it? 

Here  is  an  actual  example — call  htm  Mr.  X: 

His  total  Income  was  $10,829,028  In  1967. 
almost  all  of  It  from  stock  dividends  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  full  maximum  tax 
rate  of  70  percent.  But  Mr.  X  Is  a  great 
benefactor  to  mankind,  giving  $10.5  million 
to  charity.  With  other  deductions  Mr.  X  waa 
able  to  protect  his  entire  Income  from  tax- 
ation. 

But  did  Mr.  X  really  give  away  all  his  in- 
come? No,  wtiat  he  gave  away  was  stock  that 
had  grown  In  value  over  a  period  of  years 
without  being  taxed.  Mr.  X  thus  avoided  the 
capital  gains  tax,  got  a  full  deduction  against 
his  current  income,  and  laughed  all  the  way 
to  his  broker's  office  where  he  started  the 
cycle  over  again. 

Mr.  T  earned  stock  dividends  of  $2  million 
and  in  addition  had  capital  gains  of  $4.4 
million.  The  70  percent  rate  should  have 
appUed  against  the  dividend  flow  and  the 
lower  capital  gains  tax  of  25  percent  against 
the  remainder. 

But  Mr.  Y  was  able  to  juggle  his  capital 
gains  and  losses  that  year  and  give  away 
$4  million  worth  of  property  to  charity  so 
that  he,  too,  ended  up  with  a  zero  on  the 
line  marked  "l>alance  due." 

Mr.  Z  didn't  have  to  find  a  convenient 
charity  because  he  Is  In  oU.  As  most  every- 
one knows,  the  enterprise  and  luck  of  oil- 
men are  rewarded  as  no  other  economic 
activity  Is.  Mr.  Z  also  was  a  farmer,  but  his 
luck  on  the  land  was  not  nearly  so  good 
as  It  was  underground. 

After  his  costs  for  exploring  and  develop- 
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ing  new  wells  are  taken  off  the  top,  Mr.  Z 
still  had  reportable  income  of  $2,280,962  In 
1967.  Then  came  the  other  deductions — 
$866,644  from  the  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
percent  depletion  allowance  and  $828,671 
from  that  lousy  farm.  Charity  got  only  $32,- 
809,  because  all  the  other  deductions  were 
big  enough  to  wipe  out  Mr.  Z's  tax  obUga- 
tlon. 

About  that  farm.  You  would  think  a  smart 
feUow  like  Mr.  Z  who  did  so  well  in  oU  could 
make  his  farm  break  even.  But  Mr.  Z  knew 
that  the  law  aUows  him  to  write  off  his  farm 
losses  against  nonfarm  income.  Maybe  he 
built  himself  a  mansion  on  that  farm,  loaded 
It  up  with  the  best  equipment  and  best  cat- 
tle, and  charged  it  against  the  money 
pumped  out  of  the  ground  In  the  form  of 
oil. 

A  recent  Treasury  study  observed:  "The 
indication  is  that  as  people  have  more  ad- 
justed gross  income  they  have  a  remarkable 
propensity  to  run  their  tarm  operations  at  a 
loes." 

Another  club  member,  caOl  him  Mr.  A, 
earned  his  mUllon  in  real  estate,  another  area 
of  investment  favored  by  the  tax  lavra. 

Mr.  A's  total  Income  was  $1,433,000,  mostly 
In  capital  gains  from  selling  real  estate.  But 
he  could  deduct  depreciation  costs  of  $864,- 
000,  since  real  estate  can  be  written  off  at 
rates  up  to  twice  as  fast  as  other  capital  In- 
vestments. He  had  to  give  away  only  $33,000 
to  end  up  with  a  zero  tax  bUI. 

Almost  everyone,  of  course,  tries  to  pay  as 
little  Federal  Income  tax  as  possible.  The 
Ideal  tax  system  would  be  neutral,  that  Is,  It 
would  treat  everyone  alike  and  there  would 
be  equity  not  only  among  different  classes  of 
taxpayers  but  also  among  various  sources  of 
income. 

Our  system,  however.  Is  not  neutral,  so 
people  make  decisions  that  wUl  be  rewarded 
by  the  tax  laws.  One  of  the  simplest  examples 
Is  the  couple  who  buy  a  house  instead  of 
renting  an  apartment  because  the  mortgage 
interest  deductions  will  acttially  give  them 
more  cash  income  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Conspicuous  among  those  making  finan- 
cial decisions  In  hope  of  avoiding  the  tax 
collector  are  doctors,  lawyers,  and  small 
businessmen. 

A  few  years  ago,  Washington  real  estate 
speculator  Bturton  J.  Dorfman  started  tap- 
ping the  surplus  Income  of  Montgomery 
County  doctors  and  businessmen.  He  xised 
the  money  to  buy  central  city  properties  on 
which  he  obtained  oversized  mortgages.  The 
Investors  shared  In  the  income  from  the 
properties,  and  also  shared  In  the  special  de- 
preciation provisions. 

Together  the  partners  put  up  $250,000  to 
help  Dorfman  buy  four  apartment  buildings. 
"We  went  into  a  smaUer  one  first,"  Dr. 
Arthur  J.  Wilets  of  Chevy  Chase  explained, 
"and  It  paid  off  nicely.  When  more  came  up, 
we  decided  to  go  into  them.  too.  But  we  lost 
money  on  them." 

"It  Is  dlfBcult  for  any  of  us  to  tell  what 
happened,"  Dr.  Wilets,  who  first  met  Dorf- 
man at  a  party,  recalled.  "Evidently,  the 
mortgages  were  very  high,  a  very  tight 
squeeze.  The  break-even  point  for  the  build- 
ings was  then  very  high.  And  apparently  the 
cost  of  running  them  went  up  too  high."  In 
this  case,  the  tax  provisions  had  seduced  a 
group  of  Washlngtonlans  Into  making  a 
reckless  financial  investment. 

Others  who  have  money  to  bviry  buy  shares 
in  oil  development  companies  because  of  the 
big  write-offs  available  even  If  no  oil  Is 
found.  A  big  strike,  of  course,  allows  a  deple- 
tion aUowance  that  goes  on  at  twenty-seven 
and  a  half  percent  of  the  mineral  property's 
Income  no  matter  If  the  oil  keeps  coming  for 
four  years  or  40. 

Combines  are  formed  every  day  to  buy  new 
buildings  or  expensive  Items  such  as  air- 
planes that  can  be  leased  to  corporations  who 
don't  want  to  spend  their  own  cash.  The 
lenders  share  the  rent  and  the  tax  credits. 


The  case  of  the  central  city  Investor,  how- 
ever, has  serious  social  Implications.  The 
speculators  do  little  to  improve  their  slum 
property  since  such  Investments  use  up  de- 
preciation benefits. 

The  rapid  depreciation,  plus  mortgage  in- 
terest deductions,  wipes  out  taxable  rental 
income  and  also  aUows  depreciation-caused 
tax  losses  which  can  be  applied  against  other 
Income.  As  a  result,  there  Is  a  payoff  for 
rapidly  turning  over  slum  properties  and 
spending  little  on  maintenance.  Selling  prices 
are  held  artificially  high  because  there  are 
always  buyers  looking  for  the  tax  havens. 
Millions  of  tax  dollars  are  lost  because  of 
these  special  provisions,  yet  the  tax  Incen- 
tives have  not  given  us  the  kind  of  housing 
needed  In  our  cities. 

In  the  same  way,  the  tax  loophole  that 
Invites  the  rich  to  buy  hobby  farms  means 
that  those  who  actuaUy  want  to  farm  have 
to  pay  more  for  land. 

The  analysis  of  what  the  tax  loopholes  do 
to  the  nation  has  been  going  on  since  the 
Congress  started  writhing  the  provisions  into 
law.  In  many  respects,  one  man's  loophole 
Is  another  man's  tax  reform. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  for  In- 
stance, was  highly  successful  at  dramatizing 
the  inequities  in  the  law  which  allow  the 
smaU  group  of  very  rich  taxpayers  to  evade 
their  responsibility.  And  still  he  advocated 
other  forms  of  tax  write-offs  to  speed  private 
investments  In  urban  renewal  and  job  train- 
ing for  the  hard-core  unemployed.  To  a  tax 
purist,  the  Kennedy  proposals  were  potential 
new  loopholes. 

"Tax  reform  Is  like  cutting  federal  spend- 
ing," says  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  MUls,  the  canny 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  "Everyone  is  for  it  untU  you  get 
down  to  the  details." 

As  a  result,  countless  efforts  to  remove  Indi- 
vidual prlvUeges  such  as  the  oil  depletion 
aUowance  or  unlimited  charity  donations 
have  faUed.  Every  recent  attempt  to  tighten 
the  depletion  aUowance  resulted  In  more 
minerals  being  covered  by  the  fixed  write-offs. 
The  current  drive  for  tax  reform  Is  gaining 
momentum,  however,  and  one  reason  is  the 
notoriety  of  the  Twenty-One  Club. 

Joseph  W.  Barr,  now  vice  chairman  of 
American  Security  and  Trust  Co.  turned  the 
spotlight  on  the  prlvUeged  few  in  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last 
January  shortly  before  he  left  the  Treasuar 
Department. 

"We  face  now  the  possibility  of  a  taxpayer 
revolt  If  we  do  not  soon  make  major  reforms 
In  our  Income  taxes,"  Barr  said.  "The  revolt 
will  come  not  from  the  poor  but  from  the 
tens  of  nalUions  of  middle-class  families  and 
Individuals  with  Incomes  of  $7,000  to  $20,000 
whose  tax  payments  now  generaUy  are  based 
on  the  fuU  ordinary  rates  and  who  pay  over 
half  of  our  Individual  income  taxes. 

"The  middle  classes  are  likely  to  revolt 
against  income  taxes  not  because  of  the  level 
or  amount  of  the  taxes  they  must  pay  but 
because  certain  provisions  of  the  tax  laws 
xmfalrly  lighten  the  burdens  of  others  who 
can  afford  to  pay.  People  are  concerned  and 
Indeed  angered  about  the  high-income  recipi- 
ents who  pay  little  or  no  Federal  income 
taxes." 

Whatever  measure  Barr  had  taken  of  public 
opinion.  hl8  conclusions  were  accurate.  A  few 
days  after  he  testified.  Congressmen  and  the 
White  Hoxxse  started  getting  mail.  President 
Nixon  called  Wilbur  Mills  to  the  White  House 
to  confess  he  was  truly  interested  In  tax  re- 
form. "We're  getting  letters  from  aU  over  the 
country."  says  one  congressional  staff  mem- 
ber. "They  are  mostly  from  little  old  ladies 
who  are  mad  to  find  there  are  people  who 
don't  pay  taxes. "  The  Treasury  went  on  over- 
time to  prepare  legislative  proposals. 

The  revenue  gained  if  the  twenty-one  big- 
gest tax  evaders  were  roped  would  be  smaU 
compared  to  the  money  lost  In  other  areas. 
But  the  notoriety  gained  by  this  Uttle  club 
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has  been  the  bigg  est  stimulant  to  tax  reform 
this  year  It  almost  seema  like  a  put-up  Job, 
having  those  very  rich,  anonjrmous  Individu- 
als to  shoot  at.  But  If  a  true  tax  reform 
bill  Is  written,  th*  twenty-one  will  have  per- 
formed a  great  pupUc  service. 


TAX  RELIEF  AKD  NEED  FOR  SIMPLI- 
FICATION  CKF  FEDERAL  TAX  RE- 
TURN FORMS 

(Mr.  HUNT  a^ed  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) : 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  April 
15.  will  rank  high  on  the  list  of  days  that 
would  preferablj  be  forgotten.  But  it  will 
not  be  forgotter  soon,  because  by  mid- 
night tonight,  millions  of  taxpayers 
across  the  Nation  have  alrsady  had  to 
dip  into  savings  or  obtain  personal  loans, 
at  interest  rateg  approximating  8.5  per- 
cent, to  pay  taxe$  for  which  withholdings 
were  insufficient  This  situation  is  due 
largely^  to  the  retroactive  effectiveness  of 
the  10-percent  Surtax,  but  especially  in 
the  case  of  slngje  persons,  withholdings 
would  have  beenJ  inadequate  anyway. 

To  make  matters  worse,  there  were 
additional  milli4ns  of  taxpayers  whose 
State  and  local  taxes  were  not  withheld 
from  their  wage4  and  salaries,  and  in  the 
aggregate,  it  is  |a  rather  bleak  day  for 
those  who  comej  to  the  realization  once 
a  year  that  wftile  the  cost  of  living 
climbs,  so  do  tax^s. 
Perhaps,  the  o^y  consolation,  if  indeed 
le  taxpayer  gets  only  a 
of  just  how  much  the 
ihich  he  is  a  part  is  cost- 
lire,  if  no  taxes.  Federal, 
were  withheld,  there 
|ly  be  a  complete  tax  re- 
bellion tomorrow  let  alone  the  mere 
rumblings  of  such  an  occurrence  as  it  Is. 
Compounding  the  already  dismal  situ- 
ation even  more  jls  the  fact  that  taxpay- 
ers were  faced  ^th  an  ever-increasing 
maze  of  paperwork  and  instructions  they 
were  to  comprehend  only  to  find  that  the 
results  were  as  frustrating  as  the  paper- 
work. Literally  nillllons  even  had  to  pay 
someone  else  to  4nd  out  how  much  more 
they  had  to  pay  Iticle  Sam. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  two  measures 
which  are  intended  primarily  to  relieve 
those  in  the  miidle  and  lower  income 
brackets.  One  wduld  raise  the  standard 
and  the  minimuin  standard  deductions 
allowable  to  indiitidual  taxpayers  to  pro- 
vide direct  economic  relief.  The  other 
would  provide  fdt  the  establishment  of 
an  advisory  com^iittee  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  qo  recommend  improve- 
ments in  and  siibplification  of  Federal 
tax  return  forms  and  procedures.  While 
other  major  tax  [reforms  are  still  being 
formulated.  I  cotnmend  both  of  these 
measures  to  the  attention  of  the  appro- 
for  due  consideration. 


It  is  one,  is  that 
very  small  taste 
Government  of 
ing  him.  To  be  si 
State,    or   local, 
would  undoubtec 


priate  committee 


CAUSE  FpR  CONCERN 

'Mr.  GONZALIIZ 
permission  to  adlress 
minute,   to   revisd 
marks  and  incluc  e 

Mr.  GONZALEZ 
than  2  weeks  a<;o 
House  a  new  kinc 


asked  and  was  given 
the  House  for  1 
and  extend  his   re- 
extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.    Speaker,    less 
I  described  to  the 
of  race  hatred  that  is 


developing  In  Texas.  This  new  racism  is 
racism  practiced  by  a  minority  group; 
past  victims  of  discrimination,  they  have 
adopted  the  same  poisons,  the  same  at- 
titudes, the  same  tactics  of  those  who 
have  so  long  offended  them.  Mexican 
Americans  in  Texas  now  see  racists 
among  them;  they  now  see  self- 
appointed  so-called  leaders  making  fac- 
ile judgments  of  large  classes  of  people, 
using  the  same  sort  of  distorted  logic, 
deceitful  tongues,  and  hateful  words  of 
racists.  We  now  have  the  supreme  irony 
that  to  these  misguided  souls,  the  an- 
swer to  racism  is  racism  in  return.  I  had 
hoped  when  I  spoke  a  few  days  ago  that 
I  might  be  wrong  about  this  phenome- 
non, but  time  has  proved  that  indeed 
there  was  cause  for  concern  and  that 
rather  than  being  wrong.  I  was  right. 

A  few  days  ago  the  leader  of  the 
Mexican-American  Youth  Organization 
held  a  press  conference  during  which  he 
stated  that  his  goal  was  freedom  and 
independence  for  Mexican  Americans — 
in  a  confused  kind  of  way — and  stated 
that  if  all  else  failed  he  would  resort  to 
killing  his  "gringo"  enemies.  This  young 
man  says  that  he  can  claim  that  some 
members  of  the  Anglo-American  society 
are  all  right,  but  in  the  next  breath  con- 
demns the  whole  group  and  its  society. 
Apparently  to  these  new  racists,  the  key 
to  being  good  or  evil  depends  on  whether 
they  personally  approve  of  you  or  not;  if 
you  are  an  Anglo,  you  are  presumed 
guilty  of  racism  imtil  you  prove  yourself 
innocent:  if  your  name  happens  to  be 
Spanish  surname  you  are  presumed  all 
right  no  matter  what  you  might  have 
done  in  the  past — crimes  being  excused 
as  the  product  of  Anglo  racism — as  long 
as  you  are  with  them;  and  if  you  are  not 
with  them  then  you  have  "gringo" 
tendencies. 

The  thinking,  unrefined  as  it  is,  con- 
nected with  the  words,  irresponsible  as 
they  are,  of  groups  like  this,  compose  a 
potent  mixture.  There  is  held  forth  pride 
as  the  goal,  and  there  is  held  forth  an 
enemy  of  pride,  and  there  is  put  for- 
ward much  heat,  but  little  information 
on  where  exactly  people  should  go  to 
find  their  new  pride.  All  that  is  said  is 
that  the  reason  that  pride  does  not  exist 
lies  with  the  Anglo  racists  .and  that  one 
day  the  "gringos"  might  have  to  be 
killed.  This  odd  mixture  of  hate  and 
cant  gives  rise  to  serious  concern.  Neither 
misdirected  hatred,  meaningless  slogans, 
empty  rhetoric,  nor  dramatic  gestures 
can  alone  produce  real  progress.  Progress 
requires  real  goals  and  real  work,  some- 
thing that  seems  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
new  racists. 

Indeed,  what  appears  most  disturbing 
of  all  is  that  the  new  racism  demands  an 
allegiance  to  race  above  all  else.  In  this 
new  allegiance  an  individual  is  entitled 
only  to  those  views  which  the  leaders — 
self-appointed  and  self-anointed — be- 
lieve forward  the  cause.  Anyone  deviat- 
ing, anyone  criticizing,  anyone  question- 
ing, is  tainted  with  having  "gringo" 
tendencies  or  having  sold  out  the 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  anyone 
judged  loyal  can  do  no  wrong,  and  re- 
gardless of  his  actions,  regardless  of  how 
irresponsible  he  might  be.  is  not  to  be 
criticized,  because  such  criticism  would 


destroy  the  unity  of  "la  raza."  Thus  the 
new  racists  want  it  both  ways — total  loy- 
alty for  those  within,  but  the  right  to 
excommunicate  those  who  deviate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  sins  of  the 
past  can  be  forgotten,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  present-day  racists  ought  to  be  for- 
given. I  do  believe  that  facts  are  required 
on  the  side  of  the  right,  and  that  these 
new  racists  lack  the  facts  to  support 
their  claims:  and  I  believe  that  honest 
goals  require  honest  tactics.  It  saddens 
me  to  see  mirrored  in  faces  promoting 
idealism  the  same  ugliness  I  have  seen  in 
faces  promoting  shameful  bigotry.  It  is 
in  the  name  of  idealism  that  some  of  the 
most  shameful  episodes  of  history  have 
taken  place:  and  it  is  the  name  of  ideal- 
ism that  is  being  used  by  these  thought- 
less adventurers. 

What  saddens  me  most  of  all  is  not 
that  I  am  personally  an  issue,  because 
that  has  happened  before;  it  is  that  the 
issue,  the  real  issue,  is  not  being  ad- 
dressed at  all.  and  that  is:  What  is  the 
goal,  how  do  we  defeat  poverty  and  hope- 
lessness and  despair  best,  and  where  do 
we  now  stand?  The  real  questions  stand 
forgotten,  and  that  is  proved  in  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  the  San  Antonio  Ex- 
press and  News: 

MAYO  Leader  Warns  op'  Violence.  Riotino 
(By  Kemper  Dlehl) 
(Note. — Elimination   of   gringos   may   be- 
come necessary.  Gutierrez  tells  press  confer- 
ence In  South  America.) 

A  grlngo-domlnated  society  Is  responsible 
for  the  problems  of  the  Mexican-American 
"barrios"  and  unless  there  Is  social  change 
there  Is  a  possibility  of  violence  and  rioting 
as  a  result  of  "very  serious  social  unrest." 

If  "worst  comes  to  worst"  It  may  be  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  gringos  by  killing  them. 

That  was  the  message  delivered  in  a  calm 
and  scholarly  way  Thursday  by  a  24-year-old 
"Mexlcano"  at  a  press  conference  called  to 
detail  the  alms  of  the  Mexican-American 
Youth  Organization— a  group  under  fire  from 
U.S.  Rep.  Henry  Gonzalez  as  a  source  of  the 
spread  of  racial  hatred. 

Presiding  adroitly  at  the  conference  held 
by  MAYO  leaders  at  their  headquarters  at 
1009  S.  Zarzamora  St.  was  Jose  Angel  Gu- 
tierrez Just  back  from  a  fund-raising  visit  to 
Washington. 

Gutierrez  In  predicting  the  possibility  of 
violence  was  agreeing  with  fears  expressed  by 
Gonzalez  earlier  this  week.  But  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  congressman  on  much  else 
during  a  question  and  answer  session  which 
lasted  well  over  an  hour. 

In  fact,  he  agreed  that  Gonzalez  might 
tvirn  out  to  be  a  gringo  himself. 

Joining  Gutierrez  In  the  conference  were 
Mario  Compean.  recent  candidate  of  the 
Committee  for  Barrio  Betterment  In  the  city 
election,  and  Norman  Guerrero.  Standing  by 
to  lend  legal  assistance.  If  necessary,  was 
Juan  Rocha  of  the  Mexican-American  Legal 
Defense  Fund  and  taping  the  proceedings  as 
a  precautionary  measure  was  the  Rev.  Henry 
Casso. 

During  the  lengthy  conference  It  was  es- 
tablished that  MAYO's  operating  budget  of 
88.527  Is  financed  by  Ford  Foundation  funds 
distributed  through  intermediary  organiza- 
tions. 

Gutierrez,  it  was  explained,  draws  no  pay 
directly  for  his  MAYO  efforts,  but  is  a  staff  in- 
vestigator and  "conMnunlty  Involvement  spe- 
cialist" for  MALD  which  is  also  fimded  by  the 
Ford  Foundation.  Guerrero  is  head  of  the 
tJniverslty  of  the  Barrios  which  operates 
on  a  budget  of  some  $6,000  provided  by  the 
Mexican-American  umty  Council,  a  Ford- 
funded  group. 
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Gutierrez  prefaced  his  remarks  with  a  de- 
mand that  newspapers  and  broadcasters  dis- 
tribute the  entire  text  of  his  opening  state- 
ment In  full  as  well  as  the  entire  give  and 
take  of  the  conference  Itself. 

The  statement  actually  served  as  an  excel- 
lent take-ofr  point  for  the  discussion  to  come. 

It  announced: 

"MAYO  has  found  that  both  federal  and 
religious  programs  aimed  at  social  change  do 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  Mexlcanos  of  this 
state. 

"Further,  we  find  that  the  vicious  cultural 
genocide  being  inflicted  upon  La  Raza  by 
gringos  and  their  institutions  not  only 
severely  dsmiage  our  human  dignity  but  also 
make  It  Impossible  for  La  Raza  to  develop  Its 
right  of  self-determination. 

"For  these  reasons,  top  priority  is  given  to 
Identifying  and  ezfyosing  the  gringo.  We  also 
promote  the  social  welfare  of  Mexlcanos 
through  education  designed  to  enlarge  the 
capabilities  of  indigenous  leaders. 

"We  hope  to  secure  our  human  and  civil 
rights,  to  eliminate  bigotry  and  racism,  to 
lessen  the  tensions  in  our  barrios  and  com- 
bat the  deterioration  of  our  communities. 

"Our  organization,  largely  comprised  of 
youth,  is  committed  to  effecting  meaningful 
social  change.  Social  change  that  will  en- 
able La  Raza  to  become  masters  of  their 
destiny,  owners  of  their  resources,  both  hu- 
man and  natural,  and  a  culturally  and  spir- 
itually separate  people  from  the  gringo. 

"Only  through  this  program,  we  of  MAYO, 
see  the  possibility  of  surviving  this  century 
as  a  free  and  complete  family  of  Mexlcanos. 
We  will  not  try  to  assimilate  into  this  gringo 
society  in  Texas  nor  will  we  encourage  any- 
body else  to  do  so. 

"Rather  MAYO  once  again  asks  of  friends 
here  and  across  the  nation  to  assist  us  In 
our  efforts.  We  Intend  to  become  free  as  a 
people  In  order  to  enjoy  the  abundance  of 
our  country  and  share  it  with  those  less 
fortunate. 

"MAYO  will  not  engage  In  controversy  with 
fellow  Mexlcanos  regardless  of  how  un- 
founded and  vindictive  their  accusations 
may  be.  We  realize  that  the  effects  of  cul- 
tural genocide  takes  many  forms — some  Mex- 
lcanos win  become  psychologically  castrated, 
others  will  become  demagogues  and  gringos 
as  well  and  others  will  come  together,  resist 
and  eliminate  the  gringo.  We  wlU  be  with 
the  latter." 

Gutierrez  was  asked  bis  definition  of  a 
gringo  and  replied : 

"A  person  or  an  institution  that  has  a 
certain  policy  or  program  or  attitudes  that 
reflect  bigotry,  racism,  discord  and  prejudice 
and  violence." 

He  was  asked  if  Gonzalez  was  a  gringo, 
and  replied: 

"He  has  demonstrated  some  tendencies 
that  fit  in  that  category." 

Asked  If  a  majority  of  Anglo-Americans 
could  be  designated  as  gringos.  Gutierrez 
responded : 

"According  to  the  Kerner  report  we  could 
say  yes  to  that  answer." 

He  went  on  to  say  he  could  not  testify 
as  to  this  from  personal  experience  as  MAYO 
had  not  had  extensive  dealings  outside  of 
Texas.  He  added: 

"The  majority  of  the  ones  (Anglo-Ameri- 
cans) here  in  this  state  are  gringos." 

Gutierrez  was  then  asked  what  was  meant 
by  the  phrase  "eliminate  the  gringo"  in  the 
MAYO  statement.  He  replied : 

"You  can  eliminate  an  individual  in  vari- 
ous ways.  You  can  certainly  kill  him  but 
that  is  not  our  Intent  at  this  moment.  You 
can  remove  the  base  of  support  that  he 
operates  from,  be  It  economic,  political  or 
social.  That  is  what  we  Intend  to  do." 

A  newsman  asked: 

"If  nothing  else  works,  you're  going  to 
kill  all  the  gringos?" 

Gutierrez  replied: 

"We'll  have  to  find  out  if  nothing  else 
will  work." 


The  questioner  persisted : 

"And  then  you'll  kill  us  aU?" 

Gutierrez  replied: 

"If  It  doesn't  work  ...  I'd  like  to  add  to 
you  that  if  you  label  yourself  a  gringo  then 
you're  one  of  the  enemy." 

Gutierrez  was  asked  if  he  might  not  be  a 
gringo  himself  in  that  he  appeared  to  show 
racial  animosity  toward  Anglo-Americans.  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  accept  the  premise 
that  he  displayed  racial  animosity. 

"I  don't  think  I  have,"  he  armounced,  "I 
think  I  am  identifying  the  problem  and  at- 
tempting to  point  out  what  the  problem  is." 

He  was  asked  if  he  could  say,  "Some  of  my 
beet  friends  are  Anglos,"  and  chuckled  be- 
for  replying: 

"That's  a  racist  statement.  I  wouldn't  be 
that  derogatory  or  condescending  ...  I  would 
say  that  a  lot  of  people  are  friends  of  mine 
and  some  of  them  are  Anglos." 

He  was  asked  if  the  MAYO  group  sought  a 
separate  society  and  replied  he  did  not  men- 
tion society. 

"I  said  culturally  and  spiritually."  he  ex- 
plained. "We  are  distinct  and  we  don't  wish 
any  part  of  this  racist  society.  We  have  some- 
thing beautiful  to  begin  with." 

He  emphasized  that  the  MAYO  aim  was  to 
"resist  any  further  cultural  genocide." 

Asked  to  explain  this  he  cited  as  one  ex- 
ample "racism"  in  textbooks  and  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  speak  Spanish  in  elementary 
grades. 

Gutierrez  asserted  that  so  far  as  he  knew 
the  San  Antonio  ISD  was  the  only  local 
school  district  to  change  its  policy  so  as  to 
legitimatize  the  use  of  Spanish.  Of  Edgewood 
ISD  he  said : 

"They  don't  require  them  to  speak  ElngUsfi, 
but  they  do  have  punitive  measures  of  pun- 
ishment for  those  who  do  speak  Spanish." 

Asked  if  MAYO  identified  with  the  people 
of  Mexico  in  its  alms,  he  replied : 

"If  they  share  the  same  values,  yes.  We  are 
different  from  the  Mexicans  in  Mexico  ...  in 
that  we  have  been  able  to  develop  and  adapt 
to  the  local  situation  here  and  as  a  conse- 
quence we  have  modified  many  of  our  value 
systems." 

Gutierrez  was  again  pressed  as  to  inten- 
tions of  killing  gringos  "If  worst  comes  to 
worst."  He  replied : 

"If  worst  comes  to  worst  and  we  have  to 
resort  to  that  means.  It  would  be  self- 
defense." 

Asked  if  he  hated  gringos,  he  replied: 

"Yes  I  do." 

He  was  asked  if  there  were  a  time  limit  as 
to  when  It  might  be  determined  that  "worst 
had  come  to  worst." 

He  answered: 

"Well  I  can  only  make  a  personal  decision. 
If  the  attacks  on  my  person  and  my  property 
continue  as  they  have  been  doing  then  it  will 
only  be  a  matter  of  a  lew  years." 

He  explained: 

"Last  year  part  of  my  property  in  Crystal 
City  was  burned.  Two  months  ago  my  home 
was  burned  In  Crystal  City.  In  1963  I  was  kid- 
napped and  coerced  or  attempted  to  be  co- 
erced ...  by  gringo  elements." 

He  continued  that  Ln  "the  whole  attempt 
to  create  an  organization  and  movement"  he 
had  been  "abused  and  misused  by  a  lot  ol 
people." 

He  added: 

"If  this  continues,  within  a  few  years  I  will 
no  longer  try  to  work  with  anybody." 

Asked  to  explain  why  500,000  Mexican  na- 
tionals had  Immigrated  to  the  U.S.  within  the 
past  15  years  despite  his  charges  regarding 
the  misery  and  degradation  they  face,  he 
replied: 

"Maybe  they  don't  know  any  better  .  .  . 
You'll  find  about  an  equal  number  going 
back." 

Gutierrez  said  he  had  been  born  and 
reared  in  Crystal  City.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
St.  Mary's  University. 

He  said  that  he  felt  Gonzalez  "has  been 


unjust  in  his  treatment  of  us  because  he 
hasn't  presented  any  proof  or  any  base  for 
the  charges  that  he  makes." 

He  was  asked  If  Sen.  Joe  Bemal  and 
Comm.  Albert  Pena  had  helped  MAYO  and 
replied: 

•They've  certainly  been  around  when  we 
need  them." 

Asked  who  might  be  called  t^e  "white 
hats"  and  "black  hats"  In  his  view,  he 
answered : 

"In  gringos  there's  nobody  wearing  white 
hats.  They're   all   a  bunch  of   animals." 

He  cited  Mayor  McAllister   as  a  gringo. 

Asked  about  the  reference  to  the  re- 
ligious programs  In  the  op>ening  lines  of  the 
MAYO  statement  he  said  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  church  had  "ever  reached"  the 
Mexlcano  for  "social  change." 

He  was  asked  what  the  church  had 
reached    the   Mexlcano  for.   and    replied: 

"To  make  them  depyendent  on  the  church 
as  a  crutch." 

Despite  a  "Brown  Power"  sticker  on  the 
window  of  the  office,  Gutierrez  said  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  background 
of  such  a  slogan  and  commented: 

"I  don't  know  that  we're  advocating  brown 
power." 

On  several  occasions  Gutierrez  made  it 
clear  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  courts  of 
Texas.  He  was  asked  if  he  was  optimistic 
about  obtaining  Justice  in  the  courts  and 
replied : 

"Not  at  the  Texas  level.  In  fact  there's 
been  no  relief  by  any  Texas  court  given  to 
any  Mexlcano.  It's  always  come  from  federal 
court." 

Gutierrez  said  that  the  MAYO  movement 
might  concentrate  on  the  employment  of 
economic  force  through  "labor  strikes."  the 
"boycott  of  certain  business."  development 
of  barrio-owned  business  firms,  or  even  "a 
loan  from  McAllister's  San  Antonio  Savings 
Assn." 

He  was  asked  if  he  had  any  opinion  on 
the  Cuban  revolution  and  Fidel  Castro  and 
replied  he  knew  little  about  them,  adding: 

"Only  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers  and 
that  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired  as  far  as 
getting  the  other  side  of  the  story." 

Near  the  close  of  the  conference  Gutierrez 
dealt  with  the  relationship  of  the  work  of 
MAYO  to  that  of  VISTA  which  has  been  ac- 
cused of  distributing  MAYO  literature. 

He  held  that  MAYO  was  more  effective  in 
its  work  because  VISTA  youngsters  must 
contend  vrtth  "hangups." 

The  MAYO  lea4«  said  that  VISTA  workers 
are  "completely  prcl^lblted  from  any  political 
activity  which  is  a^l^emendous  source  of 
power." 

Further,  they  have  no  "identification"  with 
the  people  of  the  Southwest  and  tend  to 
think  they  are  doing  "mfeionary  work." 

Expounding  on  the  political  activity  situa- 
tion. Gutierrez  said  th^  the  VISTA  workers 
are  not  really  able  to  gft  people  together  to 
discuss  Issues.  He  added : 

"We  can  relate  the  same  message  in 
Spanish  without  actually  getting  up  there 
and  advocating  anything  or  anybody." 

Though  Gutierrez  said  he  regarded  some 
portions  of  the  MAYO  effort  as  a  sort  of  non- 
partisan political  activity,  he  was  confident 
it  did  not  threaten  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
the  Ford  Foundation. 

Rocha  explained  that  what  MAYO  actually 
does  is  to  bring  about  public  dissemination 
of  information. 

Compean  reported  briefly  on  educational 
and  leadership  aims  of  the  organization  in- 
cluding participation  in  voter  registration 
drives.  He  emphasized  work  of  MAYO  with 
former  gang  members. 

Guerrero  discussed  the  work  of  his  uni- 
versity which  has  ii  staff  of  three  and  works 
with  gang  members  anc!  drop  outs. 

"We've  been  out  on  the  streets  until  two 
or  three  in  the  morning. "  Reported  Guerrero. 
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adding  that  "We  ^ve  a  lot  of  fun  with  the 
policemen." 

Asked  to  amplify  on  the  3  a.m.  duty,  he 
said  that  "we're  talking  to  the  people — to  the 
dope  addicts." 

He  charged  that  police  have  called  his  stu- 
dents "pachucoe"  and  at  times  had  booted 
them  In  "the  rear  9nd." 

Asked  of  the  pdllce  Involved  were  Anglo- 
American  or  Meilcan-Amerlcan,  Ouerrero 
mused  that  polled  are  "weird  people."  He 
said  that,  though  there  are  "good  cops,"  the 
people  of  the  poverty  area  consider  the  police 
to  be  "perros — dogt." 

Asked  about  the  murder  which  occurred 
late  one  night  at  the  university,  he  noted 
that  "after  the  yeajrs  of  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion we  have  encountered — this  system  has 
not  produced  angels." 

A  reporter  asked  If  the  group  felt  Rep. 
Oonsales  had  done  anything  for  the  Mexi- 
can-Americans. Gutierrez  replied  that  be  had 
passed  a  tremendous  amount  of  social  legis- 
lation but  "locally  the  record  with  Mexlcanos 
Is  not  very  Impresstve." 

Asked  If  GonzalSK  bad  not  helped  with  the 
food  stamp  program.  Gutierrez  assailed  the 
food  program  as  helping  "Mexlcanos  become 
dependoQX.  on  a  welfare  system."  He  called 
for  replacement  of  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem with  a  system  under  which  the  govern- 
ment as  a  last  res(>rt  would  guarantee  every 
person  a  Job  or  a  fixed  Income. 

Guerrero  reported  he  was  a  scholarship  stu- 
dent at  Trinity  l7nlverslty.  Pressed  as  to 
whether  he  considered  It  a  gringo  Institution, 
ha  reported : 

"The  majority  of  my  professors  are — they're 
Anglos.  There  are  I  a  lot  of  gringos  that  go 
there." 

Asked  If  the  professors  were  "all  right,"  he 


replied: 

"Some  of  them 
with  Trinity." 


but  my  hassel  Is  not 


NEED  FOR  REDEFINmON  OF 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  o4  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  fMr.  Minshall)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  mjUiutes. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MINSHAI*L.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
of  last  year  In  east-central  Europe 
clearly  spelled  out  two  facts  for  all  the 
world  to  see:  Pir^t,  the  resilience  of  the 
forces  opposing!  Soviet  Russian  he- 
gemony and  of  traditional,  totalitarian 
communism,  andjsecond,  the  brute  mili- 
tary power  of  the  iKremlin  ready  to  crush 
any  burgeoning  Nationalism,  humanism, 
or  market-oriented  economics  in  the 
region. 

In  1968  we  witnessed  the  "spring  of 
Prague,"  the  challenge  to  bureaucratic 
totalitarianism,  secret  police  terror,  £ind 
alienation  of  the  individual  in  a  collec- 
tivist  society  by  pzech  and  Slovak  stu- 
dents and  Intellectuals,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  Communist  Party 
members  or  4"*^"^o°""U"ists.  We 
watched  the  increasing  search  for  na- 
tional identity  and  sovereignty,  renewed 
interest  in  the  history  of  these  nations 
in  order  to  strengthen  Identification  with 


the  West.  We  discerned  the  younger  gen- 
eration's hunger  for  humanism  and 
moral  values  rather  than  the  emptiness 
sind  deceit  of  communism. 

Yet  we  also  witnessed  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  against  Czechoslovakia  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  repression  of  students, 
intellectuals  and  Jews  in  Poland,  the 
revival  of  the  old  dlvide-and-conquer 
tactics  of  the  Russian  occupiers  in 
Czechoslovakia,  the  slowdown  in  eco- 
nomic reforms  in  Hungary,  and  the  fate- 
ful proclamation  of  the  "Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine." Tills  unilateral  pronouncement 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  restricting 
the  national  sovereignty  of  "Socialist" 
nations  by  declaring  Soviet  Intervention 
legal  if  the  "Socialist"  governmental  or- 
der wqre  endangered,  is  a  clear  attempt 
to  legalize  the  protectorate  status  of 
these  countries. 

No  wonder  that  even  some  of  the  Com- 
munist governments  and  parties  pro- 
tested this  unabashed  claim  to  become 
the  protecting  power  In  contravention  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

American  policy  under  the  Kennedy 
amd  Johnson  administrations  was  mostly 
that  of  detached  waiting  and  ineffectual 
sloganeering.  Our  silence  before,  and 
shortlived  protests  after  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  seemed  to  Indicate  to 
many  a  tacit  imderstanding  that  we  con- 
sider the  area  a  Russian  preserve  which 
can  be  ruled  according  to  the  whims  of 
the  Moscow  regime. 

The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
reawakened  old  fears  of  Russian  expan- 
sion by  force  in  Europe.  It  reopened  the 
Berlin  problem.  More  immediately,  it 
raised  the  specter  of  a  Russian  invasion 
of  those  Communist  coimtrles  which,  In 
part  or  entirely,  detached  themselves 
from  Russian  military  domination;  that 
is,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  even  Al- 
bania. Occupation  of  these  countries  by 
the  Red  Army  would  greatly  aggravate 
the  situation  of  our  NATO  allies  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  our  position  in  the 
Middle  East. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Moscow's 
political  gamble  in  Czechoslovakia  re- 
mained a  pyrrhic  victory.  Resistance, 
though  in  muted  forms,  persists  in 
Czechoslovakia,  federalization  strength- 
ened the  allegiance  of  the  people  to  the 
state,  and  the  death  of  Jan  Paluch 
focuses  world  attention  to  the  undefeated 
spirit  of  the  youth  that  seeks  humanism 
and  believes  in  Western  values  of  free- 
dom and  human  dignity.  This  determi- 
nation was  displayed  on  a  historic  scale 
by  the  young  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
ers in  1956,  it  burns  now  in  the  youth 
throughout  east-central  Europe. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  new 
administration  is  well-advised  to  seek  a 
redefinition  of  our  policies.  A  way  must 
be  found  to  reduce  and  remove  Soviet 
military  presence  and  pressure  and  to 
help  restore  national  self-determination 
to  these  coimtries.  If  liberation  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  existence  of  nuclear  parity, 
and  if  "bridge-building"  only  leads  to 
Soviet  military  intervention,  a  new  ap- 
proach must  be  found.  Soviet  actions  in 
east-central  Europe,  the  resilience  of 
anti-Soviet,  pro-Western  nationalism 
there,  the  quest  for  humanism  infiltrat- 
ing even  some  party  workers,  the  In- 


creasing intensity  of  the  SIno-Soviet 
conflict — all  are  factors  which  might  en- 
able the  United  States  and  other  Western 
coimtrles  to  suggest  new  solutions  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Solutions,  which  would,  if 
not  solve  at  least  alleviate  the  sad  fate  of 
these  proud  nations  so  closely  allied 
through  history,  culture,  economic  in- 
terest and  sympathies  with  Western 
Europe. 

One  such  approach  would  be  the 
strengthening  of  unity  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  efforts  in  Western  Europe  in 
the  spirit  of  Atlantic  partnership,  with  a 
proposal  to  neutralize,  at  least  part,  but 
preferably  all  of  the  area  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia  by  International  guar- 
antee after  a  withdrawal  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary forces.  The  new  buffer  zone  also 
would  include  pro- Western  Austria,  na- 
tional Communist  Yugoslavia,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  probal)ly  Rumania 
and  Poland  as  well. 

Such  ideas  were  most  succinctly  an- 
alsrzed  In  a  recent  memorandum  of  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers.  The  International  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Federation  and  its 
active,  scholarly  chairman  and  secretary 
are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  for  their 
Incisive  analysis  of  the  situation.  I  am 
particularly  impressed  by  the  scope  of 
their  thinking,  which  does  not  limit  it- 
self to  Hungary  alone.  For,  In  reality, 
there  Is  no  se{>arate  question.  The  fu- 
ture of  Hungary  hinges  on  development 
of  the  East  European  region  In  partic- 
ular and  on  imlty  and  coordination  of 
efforts  In  Western  Europe  in  genertil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  will  insert 
the  memorandum  in  the  Record: 

Memoxandttm  or  the  American  HtTNOARiAN 
Fesebation 

Self-determination  of  all  nations  has  ever 
been  the  fundamental  tenet  of  American 
foreign  policy.  In  Its  name,  and  mindful  of 
the  dlsappdnUng  experlencea  of  the  last  25 
years,  the  division  of  the  globe  Into  spheres 
of  Influence  among  the  superpowers,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  must  be 
rejected  as  Ineffectually  and  dangerously  of- 
fensive to  American  national  interests. 

Conceived  as  a  four  power  system  at  the 
Teheran  and  Yalta  Conferences,  this  master 
plan  had  fxirther  deteriorated  into  a  con- 
frontation of  the  two  superpowers  maintain- 
ing a  precarious  balance  through  mutual  in- 
timidation. Accordingly,  Instead  of  unifica- 
tion, the  Eiiropean  continent  was  partitioned 
Into  two  halves,  and  that  deplorable  split  is 
enforced  even  today  by  unopposed  Soviet 
intervention. 

The  existing  balance  of  terror  is  fragile  and 
an  unfortunate  conglomeration  of  events  re- 
sulting from  cumulative  minor  decisions 
could  produce  a  situation  in  which  even  the 
superpowers  would  lose  their  freedom  of 
choice. 

The  basic  assumption  for  a  reassessment  of 
our  policies  cannot  be  "brldgebullding,"  an 
ineffectual  slogan  of  irresolute  politicians  un- 
happy with  the  results  of  blpolarlty,  but  un- 
willing to  work  for  a  gradual  transformation 
of  the  European  status  quo.  It  mxist  be  rather 
the  promotion  of  the  emergence  of  a  Europe, 
friendly  toward  the  United  States,  but  suffi- 
ciently united  and  undependent  to  act  as  a 
third  superpower  in  regard  to  its  major  re- 
gional interests.  Therefore,  measures  promot- 
ing Atlantic  partnership  must  be  given 
priority  over  bilateral  arrangements  with  the 
SoiHet  Union. 

Only  the  emergence  of  a  politically  well- 
coordinated  Europe  can  overcome  the  frtis- 
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tratlon  felt  by  Europeans  on  both  sides  of 
the  Soviet-American  demarcation  line  and 
their  relapse  Into  provincial  isolationism. 

Acceptance  of  ETurope  as  an  equal  partner 
would  create  a  power  sharing  Western  cul- 
tural and  historical  heritage  at  the  center 
of  the  power  conflict.  It  should  exert  a 
peaceful,  but  almost  Irresistible,  pull  on  Cen- 
tral European  nations  and  serve  as  the  nat- 
ural mediator  and  major  cultural  force  In  re- 
forglng  the  ties  with  these  countries,  pre- 
venting them  from  moving  closer  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  resiilt  of  the  feeling  of 
helplessness  and  abandonment  by  Western 
countries. 

However,  even  a  Western  European  super- 
jK)wer  could  not  offer  an  automatic  solution 
to  the  overriding  problem  of  Europe's  central 
lauids,  the  partitioning  of  Germany,  and  the 
presence  of  Russian  troops  In  the  area  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany.  For  Soviet  power 
in  the  region  is  military  and  economic,  rather 
than  ideological.  Nationalism,  therefore, 
forms  the  counterpoise  to  communism  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Nationalists  in  East  Cen- 
tral Europe  are  committed  to  Western  his- 
torical traditions  of  their  nations  and  yearn 
for  closer  ties  with  Western  Ehiropean  coun- 
tries. 

Under  these  drcumstances,  the  road  to 
change  would  have  to  lead  probably  through 
a  neutralization  of  the  Central  European 
states,  creating  actually  three  Europes:  the 
Western  European  power,  the  buffer  area  of 
East  Central  Europe  and  the  East  European 
superpower:  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a  neu- 
tral zone  would  even  cater  to  real  or  alleged 
security  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  re- 
gard to  "German  revanchlsm,"  and  "Ameri- 
can Imperialism." 

The  contention  of  the  Soviet  Union,  how- 
ever, that  the  maintenance  of  a  "Socialist" 
order  supersedes  the  rights  of  East  Central 
European  states  to  sovereignty  as  far  as  the 
Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  can  never  be  ac- 
cepted either  implicitly,  or  explicitly.  The 
"Brezhnev  Doctrine"  contravenes  the  basic 
principle  of  the  United  Nations  and  Interna- 
tional law  which  is  the  sovereign  equality  of 
nations,  and  endangers  peace  and  security  In 
all  of  Europe. 

While  a  neutralization  cannot  be  conceived 
without  future  progress  on  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  German  reunification.  It  Is 
not  dependent  upon  a  full  solution  of  the 
same.  Neutralization  would  have  to  Include 
preferably  all  nations  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  but  at  the  minimum  Hungary,  Czech- 
oslovakia and  already  neutral  Axistrla,  per- 
haps also  Yugoslavia,  Rumania  and  Poland. 
International  guarantees  by  the  major 
powers,  and  a  corresponding  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops  to  200-250  miles  from  the  pres- 
ent demarcation  lines,  could  make  such  pro- 
posals attractive  even  to  Moscow  which  today 
has  less  problems  with  Austria  and  Finland 
than  with  allies  Rumania  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Fiirthermore,  a  European  settlement 
would  increase  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  her  Chinese  flank.  Central 
European  peoples  would  greatly  benefit  by 
the  removal  of  Soviet  military  and  economic 
pressure  from  the  area.  I*remler  Tmre  Nagy 
Hungarian  Government  asked  for  a  neutral- 
ization of  Hungary  on  November  1,  1966,  and 
neutralization  formed  topic  of  serious  dis- 
cussions in  Czechoslovakia  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1968. 

Our  alternative  option  is  to  maintain  bl- 
polarlty and  to  emphasize  the  control  of  nu- 
clear arms  In  order  to  find  common  grounds 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  long  run,  this 
course  would  result  In  a  reheating  of  the 
German  question.  In  frustration  and  possible 
revolts  among  the  despairing  Central  Euro- 
petui  nations,  and  In  an  Increasing  fragmen- 
tation of  Western  Europe.  Finally,  Soviet 
American  tensions  would  be  relntenslfled 
with  no  mediating  European  power  present. 

Lured  Into  a  false  sense  of  security  by  the 
seemingly  stable  bipolar  balance,  with  the 


sympathy  of  our  friends  alienated  by  our 
unattractive  role  as  the  policeman  of  the 
status  quo,  we  could  easUy  approach  the 
precipice  facing  surrender,  or  a  nuclear 
Armageddon.  For  legitimacy,  or  the  recogni- 
tion of  binding  principles  of  international 
order,  are  not  accepted  In  theory,  or  prac- 
ticed In  diplomacy,  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  October  19,  1968 
speech  at  EatonvlUe,  N.J.,  stated  that  a  re- 
gional pact  can  have  a  great  role  In  peace- 
making and  continued: 

"Regional  pact  can  prevent  a  local  conflict 
from  escalating  Into  a  world  war.  The  re- 
gional pact  thus  becomes  a  buffer  separating 
the  distant  great  powers  front  Immediate 
threat — and  the  danger  of  a  local  conflict  es- 
calating into  a  world  war  Is  thereby  reduced. 
A  regional  pact  would  provide  a  buffer  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  In  future  fiareups." 

It  Is  this  kind  of  regional  pact  establishing 
a  neutral  zone  In  Europe  that  our  memo- 
randum seeks  while  asking  for  the  promotion 
of  Atlantic  partnership  concepts  for  Western 
Eiu^pe  In  order  to  promote  a  stable  peace 
on  the  continent  of  E^irope  that  should  not 
be  bargained  away  for  real,  or  alleged,  con- 
cessions of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  issues  of 
the  Middle  East  and  Viet  Nam. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  with  my  colleagues,  ably  led 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  in  discussing  new  approaches  to 
our  policies  toward  east-central  Europe 
after  the  deadlock  of  many  years  under 
the  past  administrations.  The  occasion 
is  provided  by  the  memorandum  of  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  on  the 
issue  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  which  was  recently  sent  to  them. 

Our  policy  toward  east-central  Europe 
was  characterized  by  either  indifference 
or  irresolution.  Despite  the  strong  forces 
opposing  the  present  status  quo  which 
condemns  these  nations  to  the  satellite 
status  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  forces 
which  manifested  themselves  clearly  in 
the  1956  Hungarian  Revolution  and  the 
events  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1968 
In  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  efforts  of 
even  the  Communist  regimes  of  Rumania 
and  Yugoslavia  to  escape  Russian  dom- 
ination, we  have  not  come  up  with  a 
comprehensive  policy  that  would  have 
had  a  reasonable  chance  of  ridding  these 
nations  from  Russian  military  pressures 
and  occupation.  The  liberation  policy 
failed  as  It  was  to  be  restricted  to  prop- 
aganda. The  bridgebuilding  poUcy  re- 
mained ineffective,  morally  compromis- 
ing us  in  accepting  the  regimes  and 
Soviet  Influence.  Instead  of  successfully 
detaching  some  states  from  the  Russian 
orbit,  it  only  led  to  the  consequential 
and  evil  Brezhnev  doctrine  which 
claims  the  right  of  military  Intervention 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  case  the  "Social- 
ist" order  is  endangered  in  any  one  of 
these  "Socialist"  countries.  This  Is  an  in- 
ternational law  definition  of  protec- 
torate and  nullifies  the  sovereignty  of 
these  nations  even  imder  International 
laws. 

We  must  find  some  means  to  counter- 
act the  increasing  pressures  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  area  In  view  of  the  strength 
of  those  native  forces  which  struggle 
valiantly  against  overwhelming  odds  for 
national  sovereignty,  human  dignity  and 
more  individual  initiative  in  these  col- 
lectivist,  totalitarian  societies. 

As  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  even  much 


of  the  Communist  Party  leadership  of 
the  lower-  and  middle-echelon  levels  de- 
sires the  removal  of  Russian  military  oc- 
cupation and  a  freer  development  of  na- 
tional policies,  and  £is  it  is  evident  that 
the  peoples  are  in  favor  of  ending  Rus- 
sian occupation  and  of  reforging  their 
ties  with  Western  Eurc«)e,  It  would  be  in 
our  interest  In  proposing  neutralization 
of  the  Central  European  area.  Including 
Austria  and  Yugoslavia,  as  well  as  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  governments  con- 
cerned. While  such  neutralization  might 
not  be  the  best  solution,  it  would  enable 
these  countries  to  resume  more  inde- 
pendent national  policies,  rid  them  from 
Russian  occupation  troops,  and  enable 
them  to  cooperate  among  one  another. 
The  "inner  core"  of  the  buffer  zone  would 
approximately  be  the  territory  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarlan  monarchy 
where  common  historical  traditions  and 
economic  interests  already  exist  and  have 
been  forcibly  torn  apart  by  the  Ver- 
sailles-Trianon Treaties  of  1919-20,  the 
German  domination  of  the  area  in  the 
late  thirties  and  the  Russian  domina- 
tion of  the  region  since  1945. 

We  hope  that  if  ©ur  Government  plans 
to  have  negaltiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  this  approach  would  be  used  In- 
stead of  continuing  with  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  policy  of  watchful  waiting  and 
idleness  toward  the  region  that  helped 
the  peoples  of  east-central  Europe  and 
the  Western  European  nations,  as  well 
as  believe  that  we  have  written  off  east- 
central  Europe  for  good  as  a  Russian 
reservation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  my  colleagues  in  discussing 
our  policy  toward  the  region  of  east-cen- 
tral Europe  on  the  basis  of  the  recent 
memorandum  of  the  American  Hungar- 
ian Federation. 

With  the  events  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  visit  of  the  Russian  leaders  to  Ruma- 
nia the  problems  of  east-central  Europe 
are  again  moving  Into  the  forefront  of 
Interest  of  world  politics.  To  this  added 
the  expressed  desire  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration to  concern  itself  increasingly 
with  Ehiropean  problems  and  its  intent  to 
start  in  the  near  future  substantial  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  involving  Euro- 
pean and  Middle  Eastern  questions.  Un- 
doubtedly, much  thought  must  be  given 
by  our  policymakers  on  how  to  activate 
American  policy  in  this  region  without 
necessarily  upsetting  the  general  aim  of 
a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  such  well-reasoned  proposal  has 
been  recently  submitted  by  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation  which  memoran- 
dum was  also  signed  by  the  Federation  of 
Free  Hungarian  Jurists  and  Himgarian 
PVeedomfighters  Association  of  America. 
The  m^norandum  urges  a  rethinking  of 
our  policies  In  finding  ways  which  would 
Induce  the  Soviet  Union  to  yield  mili- 
tary control  over  part  of  the  area  In  re- 
turn for  Western  concessions.  The  way 
suggested  is  a  neutralization  of  the  Dan- 
ublan  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  including  Austria  and  Yugo- 
slavia and  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  per- 
haps Czechoslovakia. 

It  is  in  support  of  this  concept  that  I 
am  speaking  today,  though  I  believe  that 
the  proposal  should  be  extended  to  Po- 
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land  as  well  an<  perhai>s  the  idea  of 
neutralizing  both  the  Danublan  coun- 
tries, Poland  anl  the  two  Germanics 
would  find  a  better  response  in  the  Sov- 
iet capital.  Howevier,  we  must  realize  that 
at  the  present,  a  more  modest  approach 
might  be  of  better  diplomatic  value  and, 
therefore,  I  welcome  the  proposal  of  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  and 
hope  that  our  policymakers  will  pay  the 
needed  attention  to  it  and  will  further 
research  it.  ■ 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fortunes  of  the  peoples  of 
east-central  Eurokie  are  always  close  to 
our  hearts.  Man^  Americans  or  their 
ancestors  came  ffom  these  lands  of  the 
Danubian  regio^,  Poland  and  the 
northern  Balkan*.  They  helped  us  to 
build  a  better  and  culturally  more  en- 
riched America,  iind  they  remain  con- 
cerned about  thq  fate  of  their  former 
conatlonals.  I 

Furthermore,  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  Danubian  region  and  the  northern 
Balkans  has  been  of  great  significance  to 
our  NATO  allies,  particularly  Germany, 
Greece,  and  Italy*:  and  the  deprivation 
of  the  right  of  th^  Danubian  and  north - 
em  Balkan  natidns  to  self-determina- 
tion remained  ajieavy  heritage  of  our 
inept  policies  at  Tjeheran  and  Yalta  and 
of  brutal  Soviet  aggression  toward  them. 
Events,  howevo-,  continue  to  evolve 
even  in  east-cenm-al  Europe.  The  days 
of  Stalinist  monolithic  satelllzation  are 
gone,  but  Russian  imilitary  and  economic 
hegemony  over  the  area  still  deprives 
them  of  true  politjical  independence  and 
strong  internal  pressures  for  such  a  state 
of  affairs  still  pitovoke  Soviet  military 
intervention,  like  id  Himgary  in  1956  and 
Czechoslovakia  inj  1968.  Yet  the  forces 
of  nationalism,  which  is  almost  com- 
pletely anti-Russian,  and  the  search  of 
the  youth  and  intellectuals  for  a  more 
democratic  life  4nd  humane  methods 
cannot  be  repressed  even  by  Russian 
tanks:  and  the  economic  realities  of  the 
1960's  force  even  the  Communist  regimes 
to  expand  trade  with  the  West  in  order 
to  help  modernize  their  obsolete  machin- 
ery and  managemjent  methods. 

Yet  the  central  <act  remains  continued 
Soviet  control  an4  no  true  solution  can 
be  achieved  until  t^is  central  fact  is  suc- 
cessfully altered.  jTherefore,  it  is  with 
great  interest  thatjl  have  read  the  recent 
memorandum  of  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  proposing  neutraliza- 
tion of  part  of  thi  area:  The  Danubian 
region,  including  jnow  neutral  Austria, 
Hungary.  Yugoslavia  and  either  or  both 
Rumania  and  C^hoslovakia.  I  trust 
that  our  diploma*  and  policy  plarmers 
will  further  studsj  the  interesting  pro- 
posal and  work  but  a  comprehensive 
plan  which  could  tform  our  counterpro- 
posal to  the  Soyiet-backed  European 
Security  Conferen^ie  which  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with  in  s4)me  manner  after  the 
remarks  of  Presidept  Nixon  to  the  NATO 
meeting  last  week  and  the  NATO  com- 
munique composeii  at  the  end  of  the 
same  meeting. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.lMr.  Speaker,  today  I 

am  joining  my  a»leagues  in  discussing 

various  altemativQs  to  American  policies 

toward  east-centrad  Europe. 

The  two  sahent  facts  evident  about  the 


situation  In  that  region  are  the  anti- 
Russian,  nationalist  spirit  of  the  peoples, 
and  the  unchallenged  military  superior- 
ity of  the  Soviet  Union  which  finds  its 
expression  in  the  occupation  of  most 
countries  of  the  region  and  in  the  new- 
fangled "Brezhnev  doctrine"  claiming 
the  legal  right  of  intervention,  a  carte 
blanche  for  political  and  military  domi- 
nation. 

The  events  of  1968  in  Czechoslovakia 
showed  with  great  clarity  the  presence 
of  these  two  major  forces  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  coordinated  policy  on  our 
part.  While  liberation  is  outmoded  by  the 
military-political  realities  of  life  in  in- 
ternational politics,  we  must  continue 
looking  for  an  alternative  policy  not 
based  on  the  sanctioning  of  the  pro- 
tectorate status  of  these  proud  nations 
in  the   "Socialist  commonwealth." 

Recently  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation  which  for  over  six  decades 
served  as  the  spokesman  of  the  American 
Himgarian  commimity  submitted  a 
memorandum  to  the  President,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  National  Security 
Coimcll  on  the  subject  of  future  policies 
of  the  United  States  in  east-central 
Europe.  They  discussed  the  issue  in  the 
all-European  framework,  pointing  out 
that  the  emergence  of  a  politically  co- 
ordinated Europe  that  can  speak  with 
one  voice  on  the  major  regional  issues  is 
a  prerequisite  for  any  successful  West- 
em  policy  toward  these  historically  pro- 
Western  countries  of  the  European  cen- 
ter. Therefore,  they  suggested  that  we 
give  precedence  toward  policies  directed 
toward  Western  unity,  and  promoting 
Atlantic  partnership. 

In  addition,  however,  realizing  that 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  over 
the  major  international  conflict  issues 
are  necessary,  they  also  suggested  the 
official  presentation  of  a  comprehensive 
neutralization  program  for  Austria, 
Yugoslavia  and  at  least  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  preferably  Poland  and 
Rumania  including  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  forces  from  these  countries.  This 
neutralization  would  also  be  guaranteed 
by  NATO  and  the  Soviet  Union  thereby 
increasing  the  security  of  both  Western 
Emx)pe  and  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  buffer  zone  especially  as  the 
increasing  intensity  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
conflict  and  the  troubles  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  have  with  some  of 
her  allies  in  east-central  Europe,  must 
render  Moscow  more  Interested  in  a 
European  settlement. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  memorandum 
will  be  carefully  read  by  the  policymak- 
ers in  this  counti-y  and  further  studies 
be  made  on  the  proposals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hungarian  Federation. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  discussing  alter- 
nate courses  to  present  American  policies 
toward  east-central  Europe. 

Recently,  we  are  faced  in  east-central 
Europe  with  two  forces  for  change.  The 
first  one  is  the  increasing  recognition 
of  national  independence  and  historic 
tradition  of  these  nations  in  response  to 
the  increasingly  anti-Russian  feelings  of 
the  peoples.  The  second  force  is  the 
search  for  some  kind  of  humanism  by 
the  younger  generation,  a  return  to 
Western  moral  and  philosophical  ideals 


even  when  presented  within  the  political 
framework  of  a  socialist  society.  These 
ideals  foimd  acceptance  in  many  coun- 
tries even  among  the  young  and  the  in- 
tellectuals who  were  Communist  Party 
members  and  who  occupy  important  po- 
sitions in  the  cultural  and  political  life 
of  their  countries. 

However,  since  August  1968,  Russian 
military  and  economic  pressure  against 
the  states  of  the  region  has  increased 
in  order  to  counteract  these  tendencies. 
We  have  seen  the  repression  of  the 
spring  demands  of  the  Polish  university 
youth  in  1968,  the  military  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia  where  individual  free- 
dom was,  at  least  in  part,  restored  and 
further  reforms  demanded,  and  the 
pressures  on  Rumania  and  even  on  in- 
dejjendent  Yugoslavia. 

Yet  the  pressures  were  only  partially 
successful.  Everywhere,  even  in  Hun- 
gary, which  underwent  the  traumatic 
experiences  of  an  anti-Communist  na- 
tional rising  in  1956,  the  peoples  express 
their  quest  for  reforms  and  humanism 
with  increasing  impatience  despite  the 
Czech  events. 

President  Nixon  is  preparing  this  year 
for  a  new  summit  meeting  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  future  of  east-central  Europe  will 
form  one  of  the  most  important  topics  of 
such  a  negotiation.  Together  with  the 
German  question,  it  could  cause  a  con- 
frontation between  the  two  superpowers 
and  NATO  more  easily  than  Vietnam  or 
the  Middle  East. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  ask  our- 
selves what  alternatives  we  have.  Liber- 
ation can  no  longer  be  pursued  in  view 
of  the  present  military  balance  between 
the  West  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 
Bridgebuilding  via  Moscow  has  been 
proven  too  ineffective  because  in  the  mo- 
ment the  policy  is  even  half  successful, 
Russian  intervention  can  deprive  the  na- 
tions and  the  West  of  any  of  its  ac- 
complishments as  has  been  proved  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

We  must  search  for  a  regional  ar- 
rangement which  would  safeguard  great 
power  interests  in  the  area,  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  the  nations  involved.  A 
compromise  plan  is  proposed  by  a  mem- 
orandum of  the  American  Himgarian 
Federation  which  suggests  that  neutral- 
ization of  central  Europe,  including 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  possibly  also 
Rumania  and  Poland  on  the  one  hand, 
and  already  neutral  Austria  and  inde- 
pendent Communist  Yugoslavia  on  the 
other,  would  remove  the  seeds  of  conflict 
from  the  Danubian  Basin  while  safe- 
guarding also  alleged  Russian  fears  of 
Western  advance  in  Europe  under  the 
guise  of  neutralization.  We  believe  that 
in  view  of  increasing  Russian  interest 
in  a  detente  with  the  West,  a  result  of 
sharpening  conflict  between  Russia  and 
China,  such  a  proposal  may  even  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Kremlin,  and  we  urge  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
give  carefiil  consideration  to  the  ideas 
expressed  In  the  memorandum. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
discussing  our  policies  toward  east-cen- 
tral Europe. 

The  initiative  for  this  round  of  dis- 
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cusslon  wsis  provided  by  the  recent  mem- 
orandum of  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation  sent  to  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  proposing  the 
inclusion  of  a  neutralization  plan  for 
part  of  central  Europe  as  an  official 
American  negotiating  position. 

This  plan  appears  to  have  much  merit 
and  follows,  in  many  respects,  earlier 
plans  by  American-Polish  experts  on  a 
Central  European  Federation.  Since  we 
cannot  liberate  east-central  Europe  and 
we  cannot  prevent  the  continued  rise  of 
nationalist  and  anti-Russian  sentiments, 
it  is  our  duty  to  find  some  provisional 
solution  that  could  provide  security  to 
the  peoples  of  the  area,  including  a  large 
degree  of  national  self-determination, 
and  also  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
NATO  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Any  neutralization  plan  must  include 
some  progress  toward  a  solution  of  the 
German  question.  Placing  the  complex 
German  question  into  the  foreground  of 
negotiations  negated,  in  the  past,  any 
progress  toward  a  restoration  of  peace 
and  free  development  to  the  other  na- 
tions in  the  region.  Therefore,  we  wel- 
come the  suggestion  of  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation  for  a  neutral  zone 
to  be  established  on  the  Austrian  pat- 
tern, not  only  Including  Austria,  but  also 
Hungary,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
independent  Yugoslavia,  and  providing 
for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from 
the  zone.  While  such  a  proposal  would 
have  been  considered  Utopian  a  few 
years  ago,  in  view  of  the  many  difficulties 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  experiencing 
with  many  of  its  "allies"  in  the  region 
and  the  increasing  Chinese  pressure  on 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
perhaps  this  might  become  a  proposal  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  as  a  counterproposal  to  the 
European  Security  Conference  promoted 
for  propaganda  purposes  by  Moscow. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  my  colleagues,  led  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  discuss- 
ing the  problem  of  American  policies  to- 
ward east-central  Europe.  The  debate  is 
occasioned  by  the  fine  paper  of  the  Inter- 
national Affairs  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hungarian  Federation  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  National  Security  Council. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Czechoslovak 
events  of  1968,  the  Timisiora  Conference 
between  Tito  and  Ceaucescu,  the  recent, 
not  too  successful,  attempts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  gain  wholehearted  support  of 
the  parties  of  the  region  against  the 
Chinese  are  all  signs  that  east-central 
Europe  is  not  going  to  remain  a  docile 
subject  of  the  Soviet  Union  even  in  the 
face  of  our  continued  inaction.  Internal 
developments,  whether  manifested  in  the 
quest  for  economic  efficiency  instead  of 
the  wasteful  practices  of  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist economics,  for  humanism  among  the 
youth  and  the  intellectuals,  or  for  polit- 
ical democracy  among  the  masses  are 
going  to  continue  despite  Soviet  inter- 
vention. In  fact,  the  more  repressive  for- 
eign measures  are  used,  the  more  na- 
tionalism and  aversion  against  Russia 
will  grow,  rendering  slowly,  but  inevita- 
bly, this  region  of  the  world  a  new  pow- 
der keg  just  like  in  the  decades  since 
1914. 


The  new  administration  wants  to  take 
a  different  approach  to  the  problem  from 
the  ineffectual  "bridgebuilding"  attempts 
of  the  last  8  years.  We  must  find  some 
means  to  deal  with  the  overriding  prob- 
lem: the  presence  of  Russian  military 
forces  in  the  area.  Entering  an  era  of 
negotiations  rather  than  confrontation 
we^cannot  revert  to  "liberation"  policies, 
but  neither  can  we  recognize  the  satellite 
status  of  these  countries  under  what  is 
now  called  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  of 
legal  Soviet  Russian  intervention  in  case 
of  danger  to  the  Socialist  order  in  these 
countries  by  internal  developments. 

The  ideas  of  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation  on  these  matters  are  interest- 
ing. They  stress  the  need  for  more  active 
Atlantic  partnership  policies  in  Western 
Europe  in  order  to  promote  the  emer- 
gence of  a  politically  well  coordinated 
Europe,  independent  but  friendly  which 
could  make  its  own  decisions  about  major 
regional  issues.  Such  a  Europe  would,  of 
course,  exercise  a  strong  peaceful  pull  on 
the  states  of  central  Europe.  But  the 
memorandum  goes  beyond  these  general- 
ities. It  proposes  studies  on  a  possible 
neutralization  of  Austria,  Yugoslavia, 
and  part  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations, 
particularly  Hungary  and  Czechoslova- 
kia, by  means  of  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  NATO  allies. 

I  hope  that  our  policymakers  will  give 
the  attention  to  this  paper  which  it  de- 
serves by  its  new  approach  and  that  fur- 
ther studies  will  be  made  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  recent  pub- 
lication by  Frederick  A.  Praeger  of  "The 
Czech  Black  Book,"  a  translation  of  a 
publication  compiled  by  the  Institute  of 
History  of  the  Czechoslovak  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  entitled  "Seven  Days  in 
Prague." 

The  purpose  of  the  book,  which  was 
first  secretly  circulated  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, was  and  is  to  refute  the  so-called 
Soviet  white  book — "On  Events  in  Czech- 
oslovakia," Press  Group  of  Soviet  Jour- 
nalists, Moscow  1969. 

"The  Czech  Black  Book  '  is  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  Soviet-led  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  seriously  undermines 
any  credibility  the  Russian  "white  book" 
may  have  had. 

As  just  one  example  of  the  imreliability 
of  the  Soviet  publication,  I  would  cite 
a  statement  on  page  18  of  the  translation 
which  states : 

U.S.  Congressman  J.  Culver  who  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Czechoslovakia  was  quoted  by 
the  Lebanese  newspaper  Al  Hadaf  on  August 
29  as  describing  his  encounters  with  the 
former  director  general  of  the  Czechoslovakl 
television.  J.  PellkMi. 

Here  Is  what  J.  PeUkan  said  in  short: 

■'The  advocates  of  liberalization  are  count- 
ing on  purging  the  leading  party  organs  not 
only  of  hostile  elements  but  also  of  all  those 
who  have  been  taking  a  vacillating  or  wait- 
and-see  stand. 

"The  leadership  of  the  country  will  be 
taken  over  by  men  who  wUl  be  able  to  wrest 
Czechoslovak  politics  and  economy  from  out 
of  the  Influence  of  the  red  Ideology  and  to 
turn  them  in  a  direction  conforming  to 
Western  traditions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  truth  what- 
soever to  the  story  which  appeared  in  Al 
Hadef  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Russian 


"white  book."  At  no  time  either  during 
my  travel  abroad  or  after  my  return 
to  the  United  States  did  I  describe  to  a 
representative  of  the  press  a  meeting 
with  Mr.  Pelikan,  nor  attribute  to  him 
in  any  way  the  comments  which  the 
Soviets  have  reported. 

It  is  this  type  of  fabrication  which 
"The  Czech  Black  Book"  overcomes, 
through  its  report  of  the  7  tragic  but 
heroic  days  in  Czechoslovakia  last  Au- 
gust. I  commend  it  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  today  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Ohio  in  discussing  the  direction 
of  American  foreign  policy  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  general  direction  of  American  for- 
eign policy  in  all  areas  has  been  toward 
the  self-determination  of  all  nations.  It 
has  been  my  feeling  that  this  course 
should  be  more  aggressively  followed.  In 
the  case  of  the  Eastern  European  bloc, 
I  feel  it  must  be  our  responsibiUty  to  do 
everything  possible,  in  a  nonmilitary 
manner,  to  encourage  and  support  the 
attitude  of  self-determination  which  is 
being  so  earnestly  sought  by  these  free- 
dom-loving people. 

As  we  consider  the  possibility  of  bi- 
lateral discussions  in  the  near  future.  I 
feel  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  correcting  our  own  course  of 
direction  in  foreign  policy.  We  have  re- 
cently watched  the  development  of  more 
independent  governmental  structures  in 
the  Eastern  European  countries,  and  we 
cannot  help  but  notice  that  this  move 
toward  independence  continues  to  grow 
in  strength,  despite  efforts  by  the  Soviets 
to  stop  it.  I  feel  American  Government 
must  indicate  its  support  of  these  efforts, 
which  may  well  lead  to  a  more  united 
Europe,  with  a  healthier,  more  viable 
economy. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  previ- 
ously on  this  fioor,  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe  have  long  fought  for  the 
right  to  govern  themselves  as  part  of  a 
free  society.  In  developing  our  Nation's 
policies  toward  those  countries,  we 
should  keep  their  efforts  well  in  mind, 
and  keep  our  minds  open  for  new  alter- 
natives in  supporting  those  efforts. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  pleasure  of  joining  my 
colleagues,  ably  led  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  analyzing 
trends  and  options  of  American  policies 
toward  Eastern  Europe. 

The  last  years  have  seen  a  renewal  of 
the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  humanism 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  A  remembrance 
of  the  historical  and  cultural  ties  which 
binds  the  coimtries  of  the  Danubian  re- 
gion. Poland  and  Bulgaria  to  the  western 
part  of  the  continent  and  which  go  back 
in  some  cases  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  There  is  also  a  spirit  of  question- 
ing and  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  youth 
and  the  workers,  the  so-called  darlings 
of  the  Communist  system  against  the 
untenable  and  erroneous  Communist 
ideology,  and  a  search  for  a  more  hu- 
mane and  m.ore  effective  approach  to 
politics  and  economics. 

Simultaneously,  the  dislike  of  the  Rus- 
sian occupation  and  dictation  is  growing 
even  among  nominal  party  members,  and 
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even  by  aome  in  the  high  echelons.  The 
fennent  In  Czeahoslovakla  was  primarily 
anti-Russian,  the  foreign  policy  of  Ru- 
mania betrays  increasing^  nationalist 
motivations  behind  the  veil  of  Commu- 
nist Aesopian  language,  and  even  the 
presence  of  large  occupation  troop  units 
have  not  done  away  with  all  the  vestiges 
of  liberalization  in  Czechoslovakia.  The 
Kremlin  is  finding  it  harder  and  harder 
to  keep  the  satellites  in  line  who  are 
encouraged  alsa  by  the  sharpening  Sino- 
Sovlet  conflict. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Kremlin  foxmd 
no  new  recipe  far  dealing  with  the  native 
forces  of  resistunce.  Tanks,  censorship, 
secret  police  methods  are  still  sought  in 
order  to  keep  Russian  control,  Increasing 
the  disUke  whlqh  prompted  the  aliena- 
tion in  the  first  place. 

The  United  States  has  a  great  stake  in 
seeing  freedom  and  national  self-deter- 
mination restored  to  the  peoples  of  east- 
central  Europe. 'Our  past  policies  under 
t^e  pait'  two  administrations  was  basi- 
cally a*  Rands-otr  policy,  camouflaged  by 
the  ineffective  fclogans  of  "bridgebuild- 
ing,"  which  was,  however,  exposed  as 
extremely  vulnerable  to  Russian  actions 
in  the  moment  of  its  first  incomplete 
success. 

We  need  a  new  approach  which  could 
be  summarized  by  viewing  the  policy 
toward  east-cantral  Europe  in  the 
greater  NATO  ajid  Soviet  framework  and 
in  counterproposals  rather  than  accept- 
ance of  the  Rusiian-East  European  sug- 
gestion for  an  thzropean  Security  Con- 
ference. Such  counterproposal  should 
take  the  form  i>i  a  neutralization  plan 
for  the  Danubian  countries  on  both  sides 
of  the  demarcation  line,  including  at 
least  Austria,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania  and  p^eferaWy  also  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Such  ideas  *?ere  proposed  by  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  memo- 
randum recentlsl  submitted  to  President 
Nixon  and  the  3tate  Department.  I  wel- 
come them  as  aa  expression  of  real  con- 
cern on  the  parfc  of  Americans  of  Hun- 
garian descent  in  the  matters  not  only 
of  the  country  oil  their  origin  but  also  for 
the  futiure  of  th^  entire  region  in  general 
and  American  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe  in  particular.  I  am  sure  that  our 
policymakers  will  listen  to  the  new  ap- 
proach proposed  and  will  further  the 
study  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  ST.  ONQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
discussing  the  memorandimi  of  the 
American  Himfarian  Federation  on 
problems  of  American  foreign  policy  to- 
ward east-central  Europe. 

The  memorandum  has  several  positive 
assets.  First,  it  r^ognizes  the  complexity 
of  the  situation]  smd  does  not  call  for 
simple  solutions.]  It  perceives  clearly  that 
there   are  no   independent   Hungarian, 
Czechoslovak,  or  Polish  problems  in  our 
policy  toward  the  belt  of  states  located 
between  Germany  and  Russia.  Fm-ther- 
more,  that  our  policies  are  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  our  Conception  of  Europe  as 
a  whole,  by  our  ajttitudes  toward  an  evo- 
lution of  NATp  and  by  our  relations 
with   the  Soviet!  Union,   the  dominant 
pow«r   in   east-dentral    Europe    at    the 
present  time. 
Moreover,  the  memorandum  exposes 


the  failiu'es  of  our  past  policies,  whether 
they  be  of  the  "liberation"  or  the  slogan- 
eering "brldgebuildlng"  type.  The  success 
of  any  of  these  two  policies  in  part 
brought  about  a  tragedy  for  the  peoples 
of  the  region.  The  so-called  liberation 
policy  was  unmasked  as  propaganda 
without  military  backing  by  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  of  1956,  which  was 
finally  crushed  by  the  Red  army  despite 
the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple. The  brldgebuildlng  policy  was  proved 
worthless  by  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vsikia  last  August  and  the  subsequent  re- 
pression of  liberalism  In  that  state  at 
direct  Russian  intervention. 

The  question  remains  whether  we 
should  conduct  a  hands-off  policy  of  In- 
difference toward  these  states,  which  for 
most  of  the  last  millennium  played  a 
major  part  in  shaping  the  history  of 
Europe,  or  should  we  look  for  new  initia- 
tives? The  memorandum  concludes  that 
the  latter  must  be  the  case  and  I  tend  to 
agree  with  its  conclusions.  The  form  in 
which  the  new  initiative  could  be  made 
remains  to  be  rendered  more  precise  by 
expert  research,  but  the  general  direc- 
tion is  clearly  shown  in  the  memoran- 
dum. 

In  the  forthcoming  talks  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  new  administration  must 
seek  to  raise  the  issue  of  a  possible 
neutralization  of  the  countries  of  the 
Danubian  Basin,  including  Austria  and 
Yugoslavia,  which  are  outside  of  the  So- 
viet orbit,  Hungary  and  Rumania,  and 
possibly  also  Czechoslovakia.  I  hope  that 
our  poUcjTnakers  to  whom  this  memo- 
randum has  recently  been  submitted  will 
take  the  time  to  consider  It  carefully  and 
will  apply  its  contents  to  the  subject  of 
further  policy-oriented  research. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  new  administration  at- 
taches great  significance  to  Eiut>pean 
affairs,  and  therefore  I  believe  that  it 
would  do  well  to  closely  study  the  pro- 
posals advanced  by  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  in  a  memorandum  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  major 
policymakers. 

The  memorandum  deals  with  both 
Western  and  Eastern  Eluropean  affairs, 
as  the  ^o  cannot  in  reality  be  separated 
from^  onb  another.  Our  policies  toward 
Western  Europe  should  reflect  the  spirit 
of  Atlantic  partnership  and  aim  at  pro- 
moting a  strong  and  independent  E^irope 
which,  together  with  the  United  States, 
can  deal  with  the  regional  problems  of 
the  Continent. 

The  Eiu-opean  Continent  has  two 
major  problems,  both  inherited  from  the 
Second  World  War.  The  flrst  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  division  of  Germany ;  the  sec- 
ond the  problem  of  continued  Russian 
domination  over  large  areas  of  east-cen- 
tral Europe.  While  we  continue  to  hope 
for  progress  on  the  question  of  German 
unity,  which  Is  a  concomitant  require- 
ment for  progress  on  the  situation  in 
east-central  Europe,  the  two  problems 
are  not  identical. 

The  creation  of  a  buffer  zone  Includ- 
ing Austria,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  and  Rimianla 
would  stiU  be  possible  before  a  full  solu- 
tion of  the  German  question  and  could 
pave  the  way  toward  solving  it.  The  cen- 


trifugal forces  within  the  Warsaw  bloc 
are  already  so  strong  that  even  in  the 
face  of  our  very  limited  involvenent  they 
can  only  be  restrained — not  eradicated— 
by  superior  Russian  military  and  eco- 
nomic power.  The  increasing  diflQcultles 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  keeping  these 
countries  in  line,  together  with  the  in- 
tensified tension  at  the  eastern  border  of 
the  U.S.S  R.  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  are  factors  that  may  make  even 
the  Russian  receptive  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement, provided  their  security  and 
economic  needs  are  respected  by  some  in- 
ternational guarantee  on  the  status  of 
the  region  and  the  retainment  of  certain 
economic  ties.  The  winners  would  be  the 
peoples  of  the  region  who  crave  for  na- 
tional independence  and  for  an  evolution 
of  their  systems  into  more  humanistic 
and  democratic  forms,  and  for  the  re- 
forging  of  their  severed  ties  with  Western 
E^xrope.  I  hope  that  our  policymakers 
will  consider  these  possibilities  in  pre- 
paring for  talks  with  Russia. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
pertinent  in  the  discussion  to  insert  at 
this  point  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Z.  Michael 
Szaz,  secretary  of  the  International  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation: 

Remakxs  bt  Ms.  Szaz 

American  for^gn  policy  toward  Eastern 
Europe  has  be«n  ever  since  1944  a  baftcoliy 
defensive  one.  The  region  was  recognized  as 
not  vital  to  American  national  Interests  and 
therefore  political  considerations  have  always 
prevailed  over  security  considerations . 

While  the  Yalta  Agreement  did  not  in  ef- 
fect establish  a  sphere  of  Influence  division 
of  E\irope.  such  a  division  existed  In  fact  as 
soon  aa  the  American  and  Soviet  armies  met 
at  Torgav  on  April  24,  1945.  Aa  the  Soviet 
Union  has  never  lived  up  to  the  Declaration 
of  Liberated  Europe  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  representative  governments  by  free 
elections,  by  1946  tJie  United  States  also  re- 
considered its  position  and  stopped  sending 
reparations  from  Its  SBone  In  Germany  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  In  1947  established  the 
Bizonal  Economic  Area  In  Germany.  The  cold 
war  soon  hardened  the  military  demarca- 
tion line  into  a  political  and  Ideological  one 
and  non-Communist  {lartles  and  politicians 
met  either  Jail  and  execution  at  home  In 
Eastern  Eiirope  or  had  to  escape  to  the  West 

The  Communlzatlon  of  Eastern  Europe  was 
not  accepted  as  final  by  the  United  States. 
Public  opinion's  disgust  vras  paired  with  the 
general  assumption  of  American  military  su- 
periority and  It  was  considered  possible  to 
shake  the  Russian  rule  over  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  by  diplomatic,  economic  and 
propaganda  means  without  provoking  World 
War  m. 

This  was  basically  the  "liberation"  pro- 
gram of  John  Poster  Ehillee  endorsed  by  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  In  his  speech  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  In  August  1952  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

The  weakness  of  the  "liberation"  theory  has 
been  that  It  came  too  late.  Such  an  active 
poUcy  might  have  saved  at  least  part  of  the 
area  In  1946.  but  starting  six  years  there- 
after was  doomed  to  failure  by  Soviet  and 
domestic  Communist  entrenchment  In  the 
entire  soclo-pwlltlcal  apparatus  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  nuclear  and  air 
pKjwer  fields  Soviet  control  over  Eastern  ESir- 
ope  can  be  loosened  by  political  and  eco- 
nomic means,  by  psychological  warfare  with- 
out leading  to  World  War  in  and  American 
military  intervention. 

While  the ,  Truman  Administration  con- 
tlnt^ed  to  protest  and  undertake  a  large-scale 
propaganda  campaign  with  the  help  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  the  Voice  of  America,  the 
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full  use  of  all  political,  economic  and  pey- 
chological  means  In  form  of  a  "liberation" 
campaign  with  all  means  short  of  war  waa 
first  promised  by  the  Republican  Presiden- 
tial candidate  General  Elsenhower  In  his 
speech  to  the  American  Legion  on  August  24, 
1952. 

The  Incoming  Elsenhower  Administration, 
under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  of  State 
John  Poster  Dulles  embarked  on  the  above 
program.  However,  It  became  soon  clear  that 
psychological  warfare  alone  would  not  suffice 
to  break  down  the  vise  of  Communist  control 
which  by  that  time  has  permeated  all  socio- 
economic and  political  levels  of  the  Eastern 
European  countries  and  was  wedded  to  a 
ruthless  and  terroristic,  but  efficient  secret 
police  apparatus.  Only  an  appeal  to  op>en  re- 
volt or  to  guerilla  warfare  would  have  been 
powerful  enough  to  shake  loose  Communist 
control,  but  such  an  appeal  would  have 
meant  promise  of  active  American  military 
support,  a  conclusion  to  which  the  ESsen- 
hower  Administration  has  not  subscribed. 

Three  months  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  the  death  of  the 
Soviet  dictator  Joseph  Stalin  appeared  to 
have  created  a  completely  new  situation  ren- 
dering the  success  of  the  liberation  program 
more  likely  but  also  Introducing  new  ele- 
ments like  an  evolutionary  process  of  "na- 
tionalization" and  "liberalization"  of  the 
existing  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  pos- 
sible Russian  acquiescence  Into  neutraliza- 
tion of  part  or  all  of  the  region  due  to  in- 
ternal weaknesses. 

The  results  were  tragic  for  the  peoples  in- 
volved, especially  In  Hungary  where  as  a 
result  of  Inept  Conmiunist  leadership  the 
discontent  assiuned  the  form  of  open  revolt 
and  forced  the  establishment  of  a  multi- 
Party  Government  which  tried  to  restore 
democracy  and  leave  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The 
challenge  to  Soviet  and  Communist  control 
resulted  in  the  near-intervention  In  Poland 
only  averted  by  Gomulka's  cooling  of  na- 
tionalist passions  and  temporary  liberal  re- 
forms and  in  the  bloody  Intervention  of 
Russia  In  Hungary  crushing  the  fight  for 
freedom  and  establishing  a  quisling  regime. 

The  Hungarian  Revolution  represents  a 
watershed  in  American  policy  toward  Eastern 
Europe.  It  demonstrated  unmistakably  the 
insufficiency  of  an  activist  policy  which  Is  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  draw  the  necessary  mili- 
tary conclusions  of  its  successes.  The  result 
of  the  fall  events  of  1966  has  not  been  a  cur- 
tailing of  Soviet  influence  over  the  region 
but  an  actual  Increase  in  the  long-run  pros- 
pects of  acceptance  of  Russian  overlordshlps 
by  these  peoples.  After  all  the  dream  of 
American  liberation  has  been  shown  utterly 
unreal  by  the  Hungarian  freedomflghters. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  felt  even  more  abandoned  than  in 
1945  and  drew  their  own  conclusions  that 
they  have  to  get  along  with  their  present 
masters  and  work  for  Improvement  within 
the  existing  ideological  and  p>ower  political 
framework. 

On  the  American  side  the  twin  crisis  In 
the  Middle  East  diverted  attention  from  the 
magnitude  of  political  defeat  but  before  any 
new  policies  could  have  been  effectively 
Implemented,  a  new  event  had  occurred  de- 
stroying the  basis  for  an  activist  policy  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Russian  space  feats  with 
the  Sputnik  and  their  implicit  ramification 
of  nuclear  stalemate  with  the  arrival  of 
ICBMs. 

The  remaining  period  of  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  did  not  produce  any  firm 
policy  toward  the  region.  The  argument  be- 
tween those  who  wanted  to  continue  the  old 
tactics  and  aim  It  now  for  a  "nationalistic" 
deviation  of  the  regimes,  and  those  who  ad- 
vised a  hands  off  policy,  or  even  a  brldge- 
buildlng policy  continued  with  none  of  the 
protagonists  achieving  clear  superiority  In 
American  Administration  councils.  Thus,  the 
Hungarian  question  was  kept  on  the  VJS. 


agenda,  but  food  and  credits  were  extended 
to  Poland,  a  siunmlt  meeting  was  sought 
and  the  German  question  was  still  discussed 
but  after  the  second  Berlin  crisis  in  Novem- 
ber 1958  attention  was  focused  on  the  new 
Russian  offensive  in  the  region  rather  than 
on  any  liberation  policies. 

The  Democratic  Kennedy  Administration 
started  on  a  new  tack.  Especially  after  the 
Cuban  confrontation  and  the  end  of  the 
Berlin  crisis,  a  new  theory  underlined  our 
policies  toward  Eastern  Europe.  It  called  for 
an  activist  policy  but  not  toward  under- 
mining the  governments  by  direct  appeals  to 
the  oppKielng  elements  among  the  papulation. 
Rather  it  called  for  Improvement  of  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  even  pKilltlcal  relations 
with  the  governments  in  i>ower  recognizing 
their  permanence  and  political  claim  to 
power  and  hope  that  the  enlightened  na- 
tional self-interest  of  the  governments  will 
lead  them  to  better  relations  with  the  West 
and  liberalization  of  the  totalitarian  controls 
at  home.  Yet,  this  brldgebuildlng  policy  ex- 
plained in  President  Kennedy's  speech  at  the 
American  University  and  elaborated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  October  1966  speech  was  not 
to  be  restricted  to  Eastern  Europe. 

It  was  rather  to  be  a  minor  i>art  of  our 
brldgebuildlng  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, for  the  policy  was  based  upon  the  perma- 
nence of  Russian  military  and  economic  con- 
trol of  the  region.  We  were  trying  to  be- 
come, together  with  other  NATO  countries 
a  sort  of  Junior  partner  in  Soviet-controUed 
Eastern  Europe  and  receive  In  return  the 
economic  satisfaction  of  trade  and  the  moral 
satisfaction  of  the  removal  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  dictatorial  rule  for  the  populations 
involved. 

The  theory  was  very  logical  and  nice,  but 
it  has  never  completely  worked.  There  were 
too  many  internal  contradictions  In  it  and 
it  did  not  fit  into  the  Soviet  plana  for  the 
region  In  the  long  run. 

n 

The  brldgebuUding  theory  via  Moscow  haa 
been  long  advertised  as  the  major  accom- 
plishment of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Admin- 
istration. It  has  laid  the  basis  for  a  durable 
peace  and  led  to  a  limited  but  vital  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  superpowers,  both  of 
whom  realize  now  that  the  existence  of  the 
other  and  the  avoidance  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust Is  In  Its  own  national  Interest. 

It  Is  a  p>oUtical  misfortunate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  candidate  In  1968  that 
the  failure  of  the  policy  occurred  exactly 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  with  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia.  For  fac- 
ing the  mess  in  Vietnam  and  its  urbsm  and 
racial  affairs  at  home,  the  apparent  accom- 
plishments of  the  brldgebuildlng,  detente 
policies  were  the  only  selling  points  of  the 
eight  years  of  Democratic  Administration  to 
the  American  people. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  brldgebullding  via 
Moscow  policy  has  shovim  in  the  past  that 
it  does  not  work  in  the  Interest  in  the  United 
States.  Already  long  before  the  Prague 
events  the  negative  sides  has  outweighed  the 
positive  ones.  The  flrst  corollary  of  the  policy 
has  been  the  slowing  down  of  American  in- 
volvement in  NATO,  and  a  {}asslve  acceptance 
of  French  "going  it  alone"  pwUcles  by  the 
Johnson  Administration.  Once  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  became  possible  on 
international  security  matters  and  Russian 
aggression  did  not  have  to  be  feared,  the 
role  our  NATO  allies  played  in  the  formula- 
tion and  Implementation  of  American  poli- 
cies could  be  relegated  into  the  background 
and  NATO  could  be  deemphaslzed.  The 
events  of  the  last  four  years  of  NATO  his- 
tory show  clearly  this  trend  of  American 
policy  and  the  sorry  disarray  they  have 
created.  In  a  perverse  manner,  apparent  suc- 
cess in  detente  also  meant  that  American 
Influence  over  Western  Eruropye  could  be  re- 
enforced,  but  for  reasons  of  his  own,  Presi- 


dent Johnson  avoided  this  temptation  wiilch 
was  exploited  by  President  Kennedy  In  his 
flrst  year  of  detente  policy  (1963). 

The  second  corollary  of  the  policy  was  the 
assumption  that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Eastern  European  countries  would  be 
slowly  liberalized  and  thereby  become  more 
open  to  Western  cultural  and  economic  con- 
tacts. The  Iron  Curtain  was  to  be  dismantled 
and  people-to-p>eople  contacts  expanded.  As 
all  East  Europ>ean  countries  needed  the  hard 
currency  of  the  tourists  and  Western  busi- 
nessman, the  brldgebuildlng  policies  at- 
tained some  successes.  However,  the  cultural 
and  economic  beneficiaries  of  the  brldge- 
buildlng were  not  United  States  citizens,  but 
Germans  and  Frenchmen.  Britons  and  Ital- 
ians who  could  both  on  historical  and  eco- 
nomic grounds  compete  better  for  the  favor 
of  the  local  Communist  regimes  than  their 
American  counterparts.  However,  the  policy 
was  linear  and  was  unprepared  for  a  refreez- 
ing  of  the  atmosphere  that  must  occur  when 
the  brldgebuildlng  becomes  moderately  suc- 
cessful in  Eastern  Europe  and  present  a  lat- 
ent danger  to  Russian  economic  and  politi- 
cal control.  Thus,  in  the  moment  of  its  suc- 
cess the  policy  would  become  a  failure  unless 
the  liberalization  or  disintegration  trends  in 
the  Soviet  Union  would  proceed  approxi- 
mately at  the  same  speed,  a  very  unlikely 
occurrence. 

The  third  corollary  of  the  policy  was  the 
abandoimient  of  anti-Communism  as  an 
American  bargaining  point  In  Eastern  Bhi- 
rope.  While  the  old  liberation  policy  was 
strictly  based  on  it.  the  new  policy  tried  to 
hide  it,  Ignore  it,  or  even  deny  it.  thus  going 
to  the  other  extreme.  RealpoUtik  was  to 
silence  the  opposition  forces  and  cause  them 
to  cooperate  with  the  new  regimes  and  try 
to  force  the  changes  from  the  inside.  The 
damage  done  to  American  image  by  this  pol- 
icy in  Eastern  E^irope  among  the  people  over 
35  has  never  been  completely  analyzed,  but 
it  must  have  been  considerable.  It  also  de- 
prived the  American  informational  agencies 
and  papers  of  their  strongest  moral,  ideolog- 
ical and  political  weapons.  At  Radio  Free 
Europe  even  articles  were  no  longer  accepted 
for  publication  as  early  as  1964  which  would 
prove  economic  exploitation  of  satellite  coim- 
trles  by  the  Soviet  Union.  They  were  con- 
sidered to  be  too  delicate. 

The  final  corollary  of  the  policy  waa  baaed 
upon  its  acceptance  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  the  brldgebuildlng  policy  toward 
the  Eastern  European  countries  has  never 
been  accepted  by  Moscow.  Russian  and  local 
Communist  writers  and  essayists  were  al- 
ways warning  of  the  ideological  and  political 
Infiltration  of  the  West  and  kept  the  people 
to  people  contact  generally  within  well  de- 
fined limits,  minimizing  the  intellectual  and 
economic  Impact  of  Western  Influences. 

in 

The  Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  ensuing  threats  to  Rumania  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  raises  anew  the 
question  of  American  foreign  policy  toward 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  Soviet  occupation  destroyed  most  of 
the  assumptions  of  an  evolution  of  the  re- 
gion to  national  communism  of  a  more  per- 
missive type.  It  has  shown  that  even  when 
facing  Ideological  bankruptcy,  the  Soviet 
Union  can  and  will  revert  to  military  meth- 
ods to  enforce  her  own  national  control  over 
the  region.  Furthermore,  that  brldgebuildlng 
policies  do  not  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from 
assuming  a  psychological-diplomatic  offen- 
sive in  Europe  aa  long  as  NATO  Is  In  disarray 
and  our  relations  with  France  and  Germany 
are  strained. 

In  my  opinion,  reassessment  of  our  policies 
must  not  be  restricted  to  Eastern  Europe 
like  in  the  past.  The  question  of  Eastern 
Eiirope  is  embedded  )n  the  problem  of  oxir 
relatlonshlp  with  our  NATO  allies  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Viewed  in  Isolation,  a  return 
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to  aotdvUt  "Uberaltlon"  policy  would  reheat 
the  cold  war  without  great  advantages  to 
us.  Yet  the  brldgebuUdlng  policy  Is  dead  and 
no  matter  of  rhetoric  of  the  New  York  Times 
or  Professor  Brzez)nskl  can  resurrect  It. 

We  must  find  a  lEast  European  policy  that 
takes  Into  consideration  the  following  fac- 
tors: 

1.  There  is  no  si^ch  unit  as  Eastern  Europe. 
Events  of  the  last 'few  years  created  at  least 
"two  Eastern  Eur|)pes,"  one  held  in  subju- 
gation by  Russian]  military  power,  or  by  na- 
tional Interest  coi|iplementary  to  the  Soviet 
desires  ( Bulgaria)!  and  one  ruled  by  Com- 
munist regimes  rttponslve  to  the  local  na- 
tional Interests,  a.g..  Rumania  and  Yugo- 
slavia. F^irthermorp.  no  solution  of  the  East- 
ern European  problem  may  be  achieved  with- 
out some  progression  the  German  question. 

2.  The  basis  foi^  Soviet  iK>wer  In  EMtern 
Europe  is  no  logger  ideological.  Even  In 
Poland,  as  the  spring  events  of  1968  have 
evidenced,  there  are  many  Communist  ele- 
ments who  disagr^  with  the  Sovlet-tyi)e  of 
socialism  and  loc^I  nationalism  Is  on  the 
rise  In  every  Easte^-n  European  country.  Na- 
tionalism remains ;  the  only  major  counter- 
p<$Ise  t<J  t5bmmunlim  in  Eastern  Europe  and 

Ince  the  death  of  Stalin 
mly  effective  antl-Sovlet 
^ere  is  little  question  that 
show  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  also  glvltg  continuing  precedence 
to  national  imperjallst  considerations  over 
lal  Communist  Interests, 
stlon  In  Eastern  Europe 
Is  the  presence  of  torelg^n  occupation  troops. 
By  now.  every  coimtry  still  subject  to  Rus- 
sian control  has  Husslan  troops  at  her  soil. 
The  removal  of  Soviet  troops  must  be  the 
primary  aim  of  American  diplomacy  in  the 
region.  There  is  reasonable  hope  that  once 
this  objective  Is  |  achieved,  the  countries 
wotild  orient  theinselves  toward  Western 
Europe  and  liberaljze  their  policies  at  home. 
4.  Unless  we  hav^  a  strong  Western  Europe 
which  Is  further  tdtegrated,  there  cannot  be 
an  active  policy  toward  Eastern  Eiu^pe  for 
any  settlement  leading  to  a  diminution  of 
Russian  presence  jn  the  area  can  only  be 
based  at  the  reduction  of  American  forces  In 
Western  Europe.  While  disengagement  can- 
not provide  the  full  answer,  some  disengage- 
ment and  progress  pn  the  Germany  question 
would  have  to  precede  Russian  withdrawal 
from  Eastern  Europe. 
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The  new  policy  must  aim  at  the  reopen-' 
Ing  of  the  German  question.  No  amount  of 
talk  about  disengagement,  or  reduction  of 
forces,  or  brldgebuUdlng  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem unless  German  unity  is  restored  In  some 
shape  or  form.  The  basis  for  a  solution  of 
the  security  and  free  development  of  Eastern 
Europe  Is  progress  in  restoring  German 
unity. 

The  new  policy  must  guarantee  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  before  that  countries  which 
assume  a  nationalistic  stance  will  not  be 
abandoned  at  the  alter  of  the  detente  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  kind  graces.  This  is  not  to 
call  for  their  full  guarantee  by  NATO,  but 
at  least  for  their  placing  into  the  grey  area 
of  American  military  Interests  which,  under 
certain  circumstances  might  be  defended 
from  armed  aggression.  The  Johnson  an- 
nouncement of  Rumania  came  close  to  such 
a  position,  though  his  abject  silence  on 
Czechoslovakia  was  rightly  interpreted  as  a 
disclaimer  of  any  American  Interest  in 
Czechoslovakia . 

Each  of  the  three  principles  of  a  new 
policy  would  require  a  long  study  in  itself. 
However,  they  must  be  part  and  parcel  of  an 
all-Euro{>ean  policy  aiming  at  bringing  in- 
creasing coordination  and  unity  to  the  con- 
tinent not  by  American-sponsored  com- 
munity projects,  but  by  helping  the  Euro- 
pean powers  to  find  the  way  to  one  another, 
in  the  spirit  of  John  Poster  Dulles,  but 
realizing  that  the  best  encouragement  we 
can  give  is  the  expression  of  oui  Interest  and 
the  upgrading  of  their  role  in  our  pollcy- 
maltlng  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Exirope.  The  creation  of  Europe  united 
on  foreign  policy,  Integrated  economically, 
and  culturally  Independent,  and  friendly  to 
the  United  States  without  forming  part  of 
an  enforced  Atlantic  Community,  Is  In  our 
national  interest.  The  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  of  this  policy  would  go  far  in 
solving  the  problems  created  by  Russia  In 
Eastern  Europe  without  direct  American  In- 
volvement. After  all.  It  was  the  success  of 
West  German  trade  and  cultural  relations 
with  Eastern  Europe  which  exerted  a  sub- 
stantial Infiuence  on  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
occupy  Czechoslovakia  lest  they  lose  their  in- 
fiuence In  most  of  the  region.  And  Soviet 
Russia,  too.  in  the  loug  run,  will  have  less 
objections  to  ties  between  Eastern  and  West- 
em  Europe  than  to  close  ties  between  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
discussion  of  American  policies  toward 
east-central  Europe  is  very  timely. 

A  solution  to  the  complex  problems  of 
the  region  cannot  come  overnight,  but 
unless  we  start  thinking  of  new  ways  of 
trsdng  to  deal  with  the  present  crisis- 
filled  deadlock  between  the  nations  of  the 
area  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  NATO  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  other,  central  Europe  might 
again  become  the  powderkeg  of  Europe 
just  as  it  had  been  twice  during  the  pres- 
ent century. 

Native  forces  in  these  countries  have 
already  worked  some  change  during  the 
past  decade.  The  Soviet  monolithic  con- 
trol has  been  already  cracked  by  the 
Polish  and  Himgariaui  events  of  1956, 
especially  by  the  temporary  victory  of 
the  revolutionary  forces  in  Hungary  later 
defeated  by  Soviet  armored  divisions. 
With  some  modifications,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  quickly  able  to  restore  con- 
trol over  the  region  by  the  end  of  1957. 
The  second  upheaval  came  more  gradu- 
ally. 

Yet,  despite  Soviet  occupation,  na- 
tionalist and  democratic  unrest  continues 
in  Czechoslovakia  where  passive  resist- 
ance extends  not  only  to  the  masses  and 
workers,  but  to  much  of  the  party  lead- 


ership Itself.  Riunanla  succeeded  in  veto- 
ing closer  econ<Hnlc  integration  within 
CJomecon  which  would  have  been  detri- 
mental to  her  national  interests,  and 
even  in  foreign  policy  has  recovered  some 
leverage  and  independence.  Hungary  is 
experimenting  with  economic  reforms 
and  while  it  is  emphasized  that  they 
could  not  spread  to  the  political  realm, 
the  changes  are  undermining  classical 
Marxist  economics.  Anti-Russian  feeling 
is  high  In  almost  every  country  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  in  view  of  the  events  of 
August  1968  and  nationalism  has  become 
the  major  counterforce  penetrating, 
transforming,  and  often  outrightly  op- 
posing traditional  Communist  tenets. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  less  trouble  In  her  relations  with  neu- 
tral Austria,  or  Finland  than  with  Ru- 
mania and  Czechoslovakia  who  are  for- 
mally members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues,  ably  led  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MiNSHALL ) ,  in  discussing  the  situation  in 
east-central  Europe  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent proposals  of  the  American  Hungar- 
ian Federation. 

With  the  new  administration  display- 
ing signs  of  renewed  interest  in  East  Eu- 
ropean affairs  and  preparing  serious  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
major  issues,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  we  try  to  find  new  approaches  to 
our  relationships  with   central   Europe. 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation's 
call  for  an  Atlantic  partnership  to  be 
the  mainstay  of  our  policy  toward  West- 
em  Europe  appears  to  be  a  most  hopeful 
approach  to  this  problem.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  play  the  policeman  of  Europe; 
rather,  we  must  help  the  European  na- 
tions to  become  self-sufficient  in  mili- 
tary and  political  matters  and  promote 
integration  and  coordination  among 
them  in  the  creation  of  a  viable  European 
community. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  can  arrive  at  no 
solution  of  the  complex  east-central  Eu- 
ropean question  without  a  regional  plan 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  peoples 
of  that  region  and  which  would  at  least 
be  tolerable  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  special  Interest  that  I 
read  the  proposal  for  the  neutralization 
of  much  of  central  Europe  by  the  Ameri- 
can Hungarian  Federation.  Such  a  neu- 
tralization would  establish  common 
guarantees  against  intervention.  Crea- 
tion of  a  buffer  zone  would  In  fact  create 
three  Europes:  Western  Europe,  the  buf- 
fer zone,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would 
be  a  possible  solution  to  the  security 
needs  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  needs 
of  the  central  Eluropean  nations  to  live 
outside  of  blocs.  This  desire  needs  no 
proof  as  far  as  Austria  and  Yugoslavia 
are  concerned,  and  was  also  manifest  in 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  in  1956  and 
1968,  respectively. 

Such  an  approach  could  take  the  form 
of  a  cautious  but  positive  reply  to  the 
European  Security  Conference  ideas 
which  the  Soviets  and  their  satellites  are 
now  pushing  for  propaganda  reasons  and 
for  effecting  our  withdrawal  from  Eu- 
rope, unmasking  the  Soviet  designs,  but 
preserving  the  potentially  positive  ele- 
ments of  the  plan  which  call  for  the  dis- 
solution of  military  blocs.  A  buffer  zone 
neutralization  could  even  be  acceptable 
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to  Soviet  security  needs  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  has  considerable 
trouble  with  several  of  Its  Warsaw  pact 
aUles. 

In  this  connection,  may  I  call  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  periodical  pub- 
lished in  New  York:  "Studies  for  a  New 
Central  Europe,"  which  is  pushing  the 
idea  of  neutralization  of  the  Danubian 
states,  with  possible  common  institutions 
among  them  once  neutralization  has  been 
achieved  and  guaranteed  by  the  major 
powers. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  editorial  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  "Studies  for  a  New 
Central  Europe"  which  pertains  particu- 
larly to  the  idea  of  neutralization: 

Toward  a  Third  Wat  in  a  New 
Central  Europe 
Europe  is  an  extremely  sensitive  area  of 
the  world  where  the  use  of  bare  military 
power  will  bring  neither  permanent  peace 
nor  a  solution  to  Its  problems  and  needs. 
The  Russians  will  soon  realize  that  the  use 
of  a  raw  force  in  a  highly  developed  area 
backfires.  The  military  "blood  and  Iron" 
method  of  Napoleon,  the  Czars,  Bismarck, 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  harmed  In  the  long 
run  more  than  they  helped  their  nations  and 
Europe.  American  and  Western  policy  must 
also  change  from  their  predominantly  mili- 
tary countermeasures,  pacts  and  expendi- 
tures— as  Richard  Nixon  recently  empha- 
sized— to  "preventive  diplomacy"  and  peace 
planning  with  "regional  peace  pacts"  and  the 
whole-hearted  participation  of  the  nations 
concerned. 

THREE   ALTERNATIVES  IN  EUROPE 

The  solutions  commonly  advocated  for 
Europe  fall  into  three  categories: 

A.  A  United  Europe.  This  is  presently  po- 
litically unrealistic,  at  lesist  for  the  foresee- 
able future  and  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  nuclear  superpower.  Moscow  would  never 
give  its  consent  to  a  politically,  economically 
and  militarily  unified- Europe  that  included 
East  Central  Europe  "from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Urals."  Such  a  imity  exists  only  cul- 
turaily,  based  on  deep  historical  sentiments 
of  the  European  nations.  But  politically,  a 
United  States  of  Europe  is  still  unrealistic,  a 
fantastic  dream  like  that  of  Coudenhove- 
Kalergl's  Pan-e-uropa  proposed  between  the 
two  World  Wars  to  which  some  statesmen 
like  Brland,  Selpel  and  Masaryk  gave  Up 
service  but  which  proved  to  be  a  political 
illusion.  Now,  the  European  Movement  in- 
vites its  friends  and  adherents  to  almost 
yearly  conferences  with  its  program  devoted 
to  "European  unification."  The  main  speaker 
of  the  last  conference  held  January  19-20, 
1968  in  Rome,  was  the  German  Professor 
Walter  Hallstein  who  emphasized  the  Idea 
of  "Europe  as  a  whole."  Another  organiza- 
tion. Action  Europeene  Federalist  held  Its 
congress  November  18-19,  1967  in  Brussels 
with  the  participation  of  Jean  Rey,  Profes- 
sor Hendrlk  Brugmans,  Dr.  Dieter  Roser,  Vice 
President  of  the  German  Europa-Unlon  and 
others.  The  17th  congress  of  the  latter  organi- 
zation met  on  March  4-5,  1968  in  Cologne. 
But  Jerzy  Jankowski.  a  Polish  Journalist  and 
editor  of  Poland  in  Europe,  who  attended 
these  congresses,  summarized  their  net  re- 
sults as  follows:  "The  regimes  in  power  in 
Eastern  Europw  are  hostile  to  the  United 
Europe  idea.  Thus,  what  Is  there  left  to  say 
at  the  congresses  beside  repeating  cheap 
formulas  about  an  'entire  Europe'  and 
Platonic  compliments  to  the  peoples  of  the 

Second  Europe'?"  » 

B.  The  Present  Two  Europes  organized 
mlUtarily   by   NATO   and   the   Warsaw  Pact 
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countries  would  permanently  fix  the  present 
East  and  West  Europe  side  by  side.  This 
would  be  a  hell  to  those  nations  caught  un- 
willingly between  the  two  superpowers,  the 
masters  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  This 
present  status  quo  would  leave  the  German 
problem  unsolved,  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the 
Iron  Curtain  permanently  established,  the 
Cold  War,  Intermittently  Intensified,  espe- 
cially now  after  the  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  as  it  was  previously,  after  1948 
and  1956.  The  greater  the  increase  of  military 
power  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  the 
more  unbearable  will  life  be  for  the  120-130 
millions  who  live  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. Such  enormous  military  expenses  in- 
curred by  both  America  and  the  USSR  are 
also  an  unnecessary  burden  on  their  econ- 
omies that  unbalance  their  budgets,  foreign 
payments,  and  hinder  finding  solutions  to 
their  problems  at  home.  Both  America  and 
England  are  willing  to  wlthdaw  from  Europe 
but  as  long  as  the  Two  Europes  exist,  a  mili- 
tary de-escalation  In  Europe  remains  a  dream. 
At  whose  expense  were  the  650,000  Soviet 
troops  deployed  in  Czechoslovakia  and  now 
rocket  bases  established  there?  The  NATO 
forces,  America,  Germany  and  also  Yugo- 
slavia Immediately  reacted  by  increasing 
their  military  expenditures,  ordering  more 
expensive  rockets,  tanks  and  Jet  bombers. 
Cannot  lessons  be  learned  from  Hitler's  mili- 
tary failures?  The  present  trend  only  lays  the 
base  for  a  Third  World  War  which  could  not 
be  contained  in  Europe. 

C.  We  submit,  the  realistic  solution  is  a 
third  way: 

Three  Europes:  1.  Western  Europe  with  its 
nucleus,  the  Common  Market.  2.  East  Eu- 
rope which  is  practically  Soviet  Russia.  3. 
Central  Europe,  a  neutralized  buffer  zone 
between  Russia  and  Germany. 

The  French  President  De  Gaulle  was  real- 
istic when  he  reminded  the  world  In  a  speech 
at  the  Warsaw  parliament.  In  the  heart  of 
Central  Europe,  that  politically,  there  are 
Three  Europes:  Western,  Central  and  East 
Europe.  While  a  United  Europe  Is  an  uto- 
plstlc  dream,  the  present  Two  Europes  a  hell, 
Three  Europes  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
all  nations — and  is  f>olitically  realistic.  It 
would  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  nuclear 
powers  too.  Including  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  Peace  and  Military  Deescalation,  a  Neu- 
tral Buffer  Zone  is  needed  in  Europe. 

It  is  vain  to  exhort  the  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin  to  move  their  troops  Out  of  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia  and  East  Berlin  so  long 
as  the  English-American  troops  remain  and 
are  even  strengthened  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Russia  was  invaded  several 
times  since  Napoleon  and  it  understandably 
feels  the  need  of  protection  against  what  it 
calls  "German  revanchism"  or  other  aggres- 
sion. The  present  "revanchism"  of  West  Ger- 
many serves  as  an  admirable  bogeyman  to 
keep  the  Warsaw  Pact  group  in  line.  There- 
fore a  neutral  buffer  zone  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  Germans  would  release  the  Soviet 
Union  from  this  fear  and  enable  the  Kremlin 
to  concentrate  against  a  possible  invasion 
from  China.  If  a  Central  European  neutral 
zone  were  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers 
and,  as  in  Austria's  case,  by  some  other  60 
states,  the  security  of  Russia's  Western  fron- 
tier would  be  unquestionable.  Moscow's  ob- 
session must  be  removed  by  a  proposal  made 
through  diplomatic  channels  to  neutralize 
the  zone  from  Finland  down  through  the 
Danubian  countries.  Such  an  agreement 
would  make  the  motivation  written  into  the 
recent  Soviet-Czechoslovak  treaty  obsolete. 
Article  1  of  the  treaty  "ensures  the  security 
of  the  countries  of  the  socialist  community 
against  the  increasing  revanchlst  strivings  of 
the  West  German  militarist  forces."  Neutrali- 
zation would  serve  the  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  as  well.  It 
would  open  the  way  for  a  military  de-escala- 
tion. The  neutralization  of  Austria  In  the 
State  Treaty  of  1955  was  one  of  the  wisest 


steps  taken  In  decades.  The  Kremlin  now  has 
less  trouble  with  Austria  than  with  the  non- 
neutralized  Hungary,  Rumania  or  Czecho- 
slovakia. Neutral  Sweden  and  Finland  are 
better  neighbors  than  Rumania.  It  will  of 
course  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  nations 
In  such  a  neutralized  buffer  zone  to  have 
good  economic  and  cultural  relations  with 
Russia.  With  their  military  expenditures  re- 
duced, peoples  of  the  zone  will  attain  a  higher 
level  of  existence. 

The  idea  of  a  Neutralized  Buffer  Zone  gains 
momentum. 

Fifteen  years  ago  many  questioned  the 
usefulness  of  such  a  neutralized  buffer  zone 
between  the  great  powers.  Western  diplomacy 
was  reluctant  in  giving  consent  to  neutralize 
Austria.  Only  after  more  than  280  fruitless 
four-power  conferences  did  It  yield.  It  was 
the  Austrian  Chancellor  Raab  who  succeeded 
in  negotlaUng  the  matter  with  Molotov  in 
Moscow.  The  final  Memorandum  =  contained 
the  "International  obligation  that  Austria 
will  maintain  neutrality  of  the  same  type  as 
maintai7ied  by  Switzerland."  This  was  the 
key.  The  neutralization  of  Austria  was  a  step 
forward.  Following  this,  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  irom  Hungary  could  have  been  ne- 
gotiated Immediately  on  the  same  platform 
and  formula.  But  Western  diplomacy  did 
not  see  this  opportunity.  When  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  broke  out  In  1956.  the  gov- 
ernment of  Imre  Nagy  proclaimed  neutrality. 
This  was  not  backed  by  Western  diplomacy, 
and  the  mlUltary  intervention  of  the  USSR 
followed.  However,  the  Hungarian  uprising 
marked  the  first  defeat  of  Communism  in 
Central  Europe  and  its  repercussions  in  the 
West  undermined  the  prestige  of  Communist' 
partlefe  everywhere. 

Recently,  Western  observers  In  Prague  have 
reported  Increased  Interest  among  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  In  the  concept  of  a  neutralized 
zone.  Dan  Morrian,  correspondent  for  the 
Washington  Post  wrote  from  Prsigue  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1968: 

"The  Czechoslovak  central  authorities  have 
completed  a  candid,  confidential  report  In 
which  they  had  to  acknowledge  an  Increase 
in  a  detectable  interest  in  7ieutrality  for 
Czechoslovakia.  The  invasion  episode  has  also 
raised  a  significant  doubt  about  the  role  of 
the  Czechoslovak  army  which,  although  one 
of  the  best  In  Europe,  was  not  ordered  to 
resist  the  Warsaw  Pact  onslaught," 

At  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Imre  Nagy's 
execution,  the  Prague  Literamy  Listy  (June 
13.  1968)  published  a  eulogy  of  Nagy  empha- 
sizing his  demand  for  Socialist  neutralism. 
The  growing  interest  In  neutralization  in 
Central  Europe  is  also  stated  in  a  note  sent 
by  Czechoslovakia  to  the  Polish  government 
on   September    13.    1968: 

"An  allegation  made  in  the  Polish  party 
paper  Trybuna  Ludu,  that  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  National  Assembly's  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  had  advocated  neutrality  of 
Czechoslovakia — was   absolutely   false."' 

The  note,  however,  acknowledged  that  the 
Committee  did  discuss  neutrality  but  at  the 
Insistence  of  the  government  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  "a  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality would  not  bring  about  a  solution." 
This  confidential  report  proves  that  a  plebis- 
cite In  Czechoslovakia  would  favor  neu- 
tralization by  a  large  majority.  A  Hungarian 
Journalist,  Tibor  Petho,  sp>okesman  for  the 
Government,  wrote  even  before  the  Czecho- 
slovak Invasion: 

"Czechs.  Slovaks,  Hungarians  have  lived 
together  close  to  each  other  for  centuries. 
The  common  experiences  of  this  long  to- 
getherness taught  us  many  things.  We 
gathered  ample  experiences  concerning  an- 
tagonisms and  hatreds;  also  the  advantages 
of  friendship  and  cooperation  ...  by  ellm- 


*  Memorandum  on  the  results  of  negotia- 
tions between  Austria  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moscow,  April  15,  1955.  See  Documents  on 
American  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  1966,  p.  121. 
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Inatlng  the  Influence  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  .  .  .  l^  eliminating  the  Influence 
of  foreign  p>owera  which  tried  to  divide  and 
confuae  the  people  In  the  Danube  baaln 
either  by  methods  of  the  HapsbiirgB  or  by 
those  of  mtler  .  .  .  We  tni»t  In  a  federalist 
reorganization."  (Magyar  Hirek,  June  29, 
1968) 

J&nos  P^ter.  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister, 
gave  the  foUowlnjg  report  to  the  Parliament 
(July.  1968)  : 

"Dlmlnuatlon  l>f  the  dangers  in  Europe 
is  In  the  common  interest  of  all  continents. 
For  further  clarllcatlon  of  the  situation  in 
Exirope  it  is  necessary  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  existing  |>i-lateral  agreements,  and 
also  that  of  the  regional  agreements.  Only 
from  the  mosaic!  of  these  can  the  future 
peace  of  Europe  ^e  composed.  Together  with 
our  neighbors  we  1  are  working  for  a  well  or- 
ganized cooperation  of  Central  European 
and  Danubian  Ba$in  countries  with  different 
systems  economically,  culturally  and  po- 
litically, In  the  Interests  of  the  peace  and 
security  of  Europei." 

Western  Powersi  and  a  Buffer  Zone. 
Franz  Joseph  SKrauss.  West  German  Min- 
ister a<  Finance,  Who  has  influence  on  Oer- 
man  feseign  poUc^  matters,  stated  In  one  of 
his  lectures :  [ 

"If  the  Easter^  satellites  can  he  formed 
into  a  buffer  Eur<ipe,  if  the  mistrust  In  Ger- 
many which  derlv«s  from  the  prejudices  and 
experiences  of  th^  past  can  be  allayed  step 
by  step.  If  this  policy  turns  the  pages  of  his- 
tory and  Uquldariea  the  legacy  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  then  much  will  have  been 
gained."  •  I 

Dr.  Lujo  Tonclt-SorlnJ,  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Federal  tlepubllc  of  Austria,  ex- 
pressed his  Arm  opnvlctlon  more  than  once, 
that  close  cooperaitlon  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Danubian  region  Is  only  a  matter  of  time 
owing  to  the  n&t|iral  historical  elements  at 
work  which  will  prevail  against  dllSculties 
created  from  ou^lde.  Even  Otto  Wlnzer, 
Foreign  Minister  for  East  Germany  told  the 
National  Assembl^  on  August  9,  1968  that 
"under  BuroiJean  security  we  must  under- 
stand a  regional  system  based  on  interna- 
tional agreements." 

It  was  the  Bnglteh  Prime  Minister  Eden  at 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment that  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
buffer  zone  on  July  18.  1965: 

"We  would  be  i^dy  to  dlscxiss  and  try  to 
reach  agreement  ac  to  the  total  of  forces  and 
armaments  on  each  side  In  Germany  and 
the  countries  neighboring  Germany.  To  do 
this  It  would  be  necessary  to  Join  in  a  system 
of  reciprocal  cont^l  to  supervise  the  agree- 
ments effectively." 

A  mutual  with4rawal  of  forces  250  miles 
on  each  side  was  proposed.  It  Is  regrettable 
that  other  events  In  world  politics  diverted 
attention  from  following  up  this  idea  or 
that  of  George  Igennan  on  mutual  disen- 
gagement. See  als<|  the  study  of  E.  Chaszar: 
"The  Possibility  ^f  a  Neutralized  Zone  in 
Central  Europe." « 

The  Secretary-deneral  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. U  Thant.  advocated  a  "vigorous  and 
articulate  Third  force"  between  the  great 
powers.  We  agree  |wlth  Nelson  Rockefeller: 
"The  historic  choice  fast  r^lshlng  up>on  us, 
then.  Is  no  less  t^an  this:  either  the  free 
nations  of  the  wct-ld  will  take  the  lead  in 
adopting  the  federal  concept  to  their  rela- 
tions or.  one  by  o^e,  we  may  be  driven  into 
the  retreat  of  the  pierllous  isolationism,  pollt- 
loal,  economic  an<i  intellectual,  so  ardently 
sought  by  the  SoViet  policy  to  divide  and 
conquer." » 
Richard   Nixon  |recommended   a   regional 


*  Franz  Joseph  Strauss,  The  Grand  Design. 
Praeger.  New  York.  1966. 

'Studies  for  a  Nfew  Central  Europe,  Series 
a.  No.  1.  1968,  p.  0-15. 

•Nelson  Rockefeller:  The  Future  of  Fed- 
eralism. (Paperback.  1968.) 


buffer  zone  In  his  campaign  speech  at  Eaton- 
ville,  N.J.  on  October  19.  1968 : 

"Regional  pacts  that  can  prevent  a  local 
conflict  from  escalating  into  world  war.  The 
regional  pact  thus  becomes  a  buffer  separat- 
ing the  distant  great  ix>wer8  from  immediate 
threat — and  the  danger  of  a  local  conflict  es- 
calating Into  world  war  is  thereby  reduced.  A 
regional  pact  would  provide  a  buffer  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In 
future  flareups." 

Dangers  to  be  averted  by  "preventive  dl- 
plomacy." 

Austrian  Chancellor  Klaus  was  told  In  Mos- 
cow during  his  visit  of  March  14-21.  1967 
that  Aiutrla  would  be  breaking  the  obliga- 
tions of  permanent  neutrality  If  she  Joined 
the  European  Common  Market  and  this 
would  be  a  casus  belli.  On  the  other  hand. 
Klaus  was  told  that  Austria  would  be  sup- 
ported if  she  strengthened  her  neutrality  and 
her  relations  with  the  other  Central  Euro- 
pean states.  Austria  was  also  encouraged  to 
caU  a  Conference  on  European  Security  to 
be  held  in  Vienna. 

Today  many  dangers  exist  in  the  Central 
EuroF>ean  area  beside  a  new  Anschluss.  Be- 
cause of  the  unsolved  situation  the  possibil- 
ity of  widespread  protest  movements  e.g.  in 
Vienna.  East  or  West  Berlin  like  those  in 
Parts  and  France  in  May-June,  1968,  cannot 
be  excluded.  Because  of  the  closeness  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  super-power,  De  Gaulle's 
methods  would  be  dangerous.  The  Soviet 
forces  would  step  In  to  "help  restore  demo- 
cratic order"  In  Vienna,  BerUn,  East  or  West 
Germany.  If  thousands  of  German  citizens 
were  killed  in  such  actions  as  were  Hun- 
gEirlans  In  1966.  the  West  German  army,  sup- 
ported by  flfty-flve  million  West  Germans 
would  certainly  step  in.  Such  action  could 
start  a  Third  World  War. 

Could  anyone  predict  what  would  happen 
If  the  dictator  Tito  should  die  without  hav- 
ing an  able  successor  to  hold  the  multi- 
national and  Insecure  Yugoslavia  together? 
Is  there  secure  peace  or  safety  in  the  Ruman- 
ian situation?  Therefore.  It  would  be  wise  for 
the  n  S.  State  Department  to  nominate  a 
committee  of  experts  on  Central  Europe  to 
prepare  a  detailed  plan  for  a  neutralized 
buffer  zone  between  Russia  and  Germany  to 
be  proposed  to  a  European  Conference  on 
Security.  Although  America  won  two  world 
wars  militarily,  they  were  lost  diplomatically 
at  the  peace  conferences  because  of  insuffi- 
cient preparation  of  realistic  peace  plans. 
C16menceau.  Stalin,  Molotov,  etc.  dominated 
the  conferences  because  they  had  plans. 
Should  not  Western  "preventive  diplomacy" 
possess  as  carefully  elaborated  peace  plans 
as  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  have  their  alterna- 
tive military  plans  for  possible  dangers? 

Thx  Editors. 


NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McCarthy) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  the  position  he  is  taking 
in  his  special  order  this  afternoon.  I 
hope  this  may  be  widely  supported 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  and 
Russia  may  take  a  step  in  the  next  2 
or  3  months  that  would  destroy  the  pos- 
sibility of  success  at  the  bilateral  nu- 


clear disarmament  talks.  This  step  is  the 
final  testing  of  the  MIRV  multiple-war- 
head system.  I  understand  that  both  na- 
tions are  expected  to  complete  their  tests 
within  that  period.  And  completion  of 
testing  of  this  new  warhead  would  intro- 
duce a  new  phase  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  I  urge  that  we  announce  that  we 
will  defer  final  testing  of  the  MIRV  war- 
head imtil  we  begin  the  nuclear  talks 
and  that  we  ask  the  Russians  to  do  the 
same. 

Nations  have  few  opportimities  to 
change  their  policies,  to  modify  in  a  sig- 
nificant way  the  positions  that  they  have 
taken  In  the  past.  Each  opportunity  is 
important  because  the  choice  of  alterna- 
tives sets  the  course  for  years  to  come. 
The  United  States  and  Russia  have  an 
opportunity  to  change  their  policies  to- 
day. A  decision  by  both  nations  to  slow 
down  and  possibly  reverse  the  nuclear 
arms  race  of  the  past  quarter  century 
would  reduce  the  threat  of  mutual  de- 
struction. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  talks  with 
the  Russians  will  succeed.  Each  nation 
has  different  goals,  goals  that  often  con- 
fiict,  as  events  in  Czechoslovakia  illus- 
trated last  summer.  But  we  also  may 
have  mutual  interests,  in  this  case  the 
limitation  of  strategic  arms.  At  this  stage 
in  the  nuclear  arms  race,  it  may  be  in  the 
interests  of  both  nations  to  negotiate 
a  halt  in  the  growth  of  our  nuclear  ar- 
senals. But  this  stage  will  shortly  come 
to  a  close.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
start  these  negotiations  promptly  and  to 
bring  them  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  arms  limitation  talks  are  threat- 
ened by  the  final  testing  of  MIRV  mul- 
tiple warhead  systems  because  once 
those  tests  are  completed,  we  will  speed 
up  the  nuclear  arms  race.  This  new 
phase  involves'  building  many  highly  ex- 
pensive new  nuclear  arms  systems — sys- 
tems that  will  Increase  the  chances  of 
nuclear  disaster.  If,  for  example,  a  deci- 
sion by  both  nations  to  complete  testing 
of  the  MIRV  warhead  would  encourage 
a  fundamental  change  in  defense  strat- 
egy. Russia  or  the  United  States  might 
believe  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  first-strike  capability — the  capa- 
bility to  destroy  the  other  nation  before 
it  would  be  able  to  retaliate. 

This  would  be  a  major  change  from 
the  present  policy  of  assured  second 
strike  capability — the  ability  to  inflict 
unacceptable  losses  on  the  other  nation 
after  a  nuclear  attack.  The  possibility  of 
this  change  in  our  strategy  takes  on 
added  reality  in  light  of  the  recent  charge 
by  Secretary  Laird  that  the  Russians  are 
already  attempting  to  build  a  first  strike 
capability.  We  know  that  today  neither 
the  Russians  nor  the  United  States  has  a 
first  strike  capability.  Each  nation  does 
have  an  assured  second  strike  capability. 
Commonsense  urges  that  we  strive  for 
agreement  with  the  Russians  on  a  limi- 
tation and  possible  reduction  of  strategic 
arms  before  we  enter  this  next  phase. 

There  are  several  major  defense  de- 
cisions facing  the  United  States  today. 
The  decision  as  to  whether  we  go  for- 
ward with  an  antl-balllstlc -missile  sys- 
tem has  received  the  most  attention.  The 
pros  and  cons  are  being  discussed  by 
Congress  and  the  people.  A  second  ques- 
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tion  is  whether  we  should  begin  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  strategic  manned 
bomber.  A  third  decision,  one  that  has 
not  received  the  attention  that  It  should, 
is  whether  we  should  complete  testing 
of  the  MIRV  multiple-warhead  system 
before  we  begin  the  arms  talks. 

Other  major  decisions,  dependent  in 
many  ways  In  the  first  three  are  whether 
we  should  begin  a  sea-bottom-based 
strategic  missile  system,  mobile  land- 
based  strategic  missile  system,  or  a  sur- 
face ship  strategic  missile  launching  sys- 
tem. Individually  and  collectively  our 
decisions  on  these  questions  will  have  a 
major  effect  on  our  defense  strategy  and 
the  possibility  of  successful  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  we  com- 
plete testing  of  MIRV  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  all.  Many  of  the  experts,  such 
as  Dr.  Jeremy  Stone,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, believe  that  if  the  United  States 
and  Russia  complete  testing  of  multiple 
warheads,  the  arms  limitations  talks 
cannot  succeed.  Once  testing  is  com- 
pleted there  is  no  way  for  either  side  to 
know  whether  the  other  is  arming  its 
missiles  with  MIRV's.  It  Is  possible  to 
verify,  I  am  told,  whether  the  Russisins 
complete  their  MIRV  tests.  It  Is  much 
more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  after 
that  point  to  know  whether  their  mis- 
siles are  being  armed  with  MIRV's. 

The  final  testing  of  a  multiple-war- 
head system  such  as  MIRV  is  critical 
because  the  system  must  be  very  accu- 
rate. Each  warhead  must  be  able  to  hit 
close  to  its  target  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 
It  must  be  highly  accurate  If  the  smaller 
warhead  is  to  destroy  its  target.  And 
the  only  way  to  know  whether  the  war- 
head is  that  accurate  is  to  test  It  in 
flight.  It  apparently  Is  possible  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  nation  tests  one  of  these 
warheads  in  flight.  We  cannot  deter- 
mine, short  of  actual  physical  inspec- 
tion, whether  a  missile  is  equipped  with 
one  of  these  warheads  once  flight  testing 
has  been  completed. 

One  of  the  key  problems  of  nuclear 
arms  limitations  is  that  of  verification. 
Each  nation  must  be  able  to  determine 
what  the  other  is  able  to  do.  It  is  some- 
what more  easy  for  the  Russians  to  know 
what  we  do,  for  ours  is  an  open  society 
in  which  most  decisions  are  made  known 
to  the  public.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  always  opposed  inspection  within 
her  borders.  Verification  of  Russia's  ac- 
tions must  be  accomplished  by  means 
that  do  not  Involve  sending  inspection 
teams  to  Russia.  We  apparently  are  able 
to  accomplish  this.  As  William  Foster, 
former  head  of  the  Armaments  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  said,  we  have 
more  capability  for  verification  than  the 
public  is  generally  aware  of.  One  can 
speculate  that  he  is  talking  about  cam- 
eras and  other  instruments  mounted  in 
reconnaissance  satellites.  Pinal  testing  of 
MIRV  marlts  the  last  point  at  which  it 
may  be  possible  to  agree  not  to  equip 
missiles  with  them. 

I  might  add  here  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont,  Senator 
Aiken,  said  that  we  now  have  a  capa- 
bility with  oiu:  spy  in  the  sky  satellites 
for  detecting  a  postage  stamp  at  a  height 
of  50  miles. 


Once  Russia  and  the  United  States 
start  equipping  their  missiles  with  MIRV 
multiple  warheads  they  enter  a  new 
phase  in  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Today 
we  have  approximately  2,400  targetable 
warheads.  If  we  equip  our  missiles  with 
multiple  warheads,  we  would  Increase 
the  number  to  8,000  to  10,000.  This  in- 
crease would  be  accompanied  by  a  Rus- 
slan  increase.  And  the  Jump  in  size  would 
make  It  more  likely  that  one  of  the  na- 
tion's might  consider  a  first-strike.  With 
8,000  or  10,000  highly  accurate  warheads, 
it  might  be  possible  to  wipe  out  the  op- 
ponents missiles  before  he  was  able  to 
launch  very  many  of  them.  The  threat  of 
a  possible  first-strike  by  the  oppKjnent 
would  make  it  necessary  to  take  meas- 
ures to  counter  the  threat. 

These  measures  would  probably  con- 
sist of  building  a  new  generation  of  stra- 
tegic missiles,  such  as  a  mobile  land- 
based  missile  system,  a  seabed  mounted 
missile  system,  or  a  new  strategic 
manned  bomber.  Another  measure,  of 
course,  would  be  to  build  an  anti-ballis- 
tlc-misslle  system.  But  I  think  that  it  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  ABM 
is  not  the  answer  to  the  nuclear  missile 
threat.  The  answer,  with  all  its  horrible 
consequences,  would  probably  be  to  build 
more  and  more  missiles  that  would  be 
more  difficult  for  an  opponent  to  destroy. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  decision  that 
we  made  to  build  MIRV  multiple  war- 
heads is  that  we  made  the  decision  based 
on  a  belief  that  the  Russians  were  build- 
ing an  anti-balllstic-missile  system  for 
their  nation.  It  now  turns  out  that  the 
system  that  we  thought  was  an  ABM,  is 
the  Tallin  antimanned  bombed  system. 
And  It  is  only  recently  that  the  Russians 
started  construction  of  the  Galosh  ABM 
around  Moscow.  But  although  a  total  of 
67  sites  were  constructed,  little  work  has 
been  done  on  them  lately  and  the  sjrstem 
has  not  been  expanded  to  the  rest  of 
Russia.  It  would  be  tragic  if  our  decision 
to  complete  testing  of  the  MIRV  multiple 
warhead  now  led  the  Russians  to  build 
additional  ABM  sites. 

We  have  delayed  beginning  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations  talks  longer  than 
they  should  have  been.  Unfortunately, 
shortly  after  the  Russians  indicated  that 
they  were  interested  in  talking  about  this 
subject,  they  intervened  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, chilling  relations  between  East  and 
West.  The  United  States  also  has  under- 
gone a  change  in  administrations  with 
the  accompanying  problems  of  having 
the  new  team  learn  the  ropes.  President 
Nixon  has  indicated  that  one  of  his  main 
objectives  is  to  begin  the  talks.  I  welcome 
that  commitment  and  urge  that  the  talks 
begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  it  will  not  Increase  the  chances  of 
success  at  the  talks,  if  we  complete  test- 
ing of  the  MIRV  multiple  warhead  and 
make  decisions  to  build  an  ABM  anti- 
balllstic-missile  system  and  an  AMSB 
advanced  manned  strategic  bomber.  The 
opportunity  to  freeze  current  levels  of 
strategic  arms  and  even  reduce  them 
could  well  be  lost.  If  anything,  we  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  those  in  the  So- 
viet Union  who  do  not  want  to  slow  down 
the  arms  race. 

A  delay  in  final  testing  of  the  MIRV 
multiple  warhead  until  the  talks  begin 


does  not  prevent  us  from  completing  the 
tests  if  the  Russians  decide  to  complete 
their  tests,  or  if  the  initial  arms  limita- 
tion talks  do  not  offer  any  indication  of 
success.  One  of  the  first  items  on  the 
agenda  might  well  be  for  both  nations  to 
agree  not  to  complete  the  MIRV  tests 
for  the  duration  of  the  talks.  A  ban  on 
MIRV  multiple  warheads  could  then 
still  be  included  in  the  discussions  at  the 
conference. 

Some  of  our  goals  at  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  might  well  be: 

A  freeze  on  the  final  testing  of  MIRV 
multiple  warheads  leading  to  a  ban  on 
their  use; 

A  freeze  on  further  Poseidons.  Minute- 
man  Ill's,  and  SS-9  and  FOBS  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles; 

A  ban  on  ABM  anti-ballistic-missile 
system — this  would  involve  dismantling 
the  67  Galosh  ABM  sites  around  Moscow; 

A  ban  on  land-based  mobile  strategic 
missile  system; 

A  ban  on  sea-bottom-based  strategic 
missiles; 

A  ban  on  new  strategic  manned  bomb- 
ers; 

An  extension  of  the  partial  nuclear 
test  ban  to  underground  tests;  and 

A  ban  on  the  use  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare. 

The  experts  tell  us  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare, we  have  the  means  of  knowing 
whether  these  limitations  are  being  fol- 
lowed without  actually  sending  inspec- 
tion teams  to  the  other  nation.  Our  re- 
connaissance satellites  make  it  possible 
to  exercise  effective  arms  control.  Many 
experts  also  believe  that  we  can  detect 
underground  nuclear  tests.  And  briefly, 
because  I  intend  to  discuss  this  at  length 
at  a  later  date,  a  Russian-United  States 
ban  on  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
would  offer  much  to  both  nations  with- 
out a  significant  effect  on  their  defense 
capabilities. 

I  believe  that  we  can  negotiate  some, 
if  not  all,  of  these  limitations  with  the 
Russians.  Our  success  may  well  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  mankind.  And  if  we  can- 
not reach  agreement,  we  will  move  into 
the  next  phase  of  the  nuclear  era.  The 
risks  of  nuclear  holocaust  will  mount. 
The  costs  will  be  high.  But  the  United 
States  will  maintain  an  effective  defense 
because  there  is  no  alternative. 

Although  we  are  willing  to  bear  the 
costs  of  effective  defense,  a  new  nuclear 
era  would  weigh  heavily  on  the  tax- 
payer. William  Foster  estimates  that  the 
next  generation  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
add  $100  billion  more  each  decade  to  our 
defense  budget.  This  would  double  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  now  devote  to 
defense.  And  this  is  probably  a  conserv- 
ative estimate. 

A  defense  budget  twice  the  size  of  to- 
day's would  also  place  additional  strains 
on  our  society.  National  strength  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  missiles  and  warheads; 
it  is  also  a  matter  of  the  morale  of  a 
society.  Our  morale  during  the  second 
half  of  the  1960's  has  not  been  high.  The 
Vietnamese  conflict,  the  decay  of  our 
cities,  the  difficulties  of  communication 
between  youth  and  their  parents  all  il- 
lustrate the  troubled  nature  of  our  soci- 
ety. Although  we  have  attempted  to  meet 
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these  problem^,  we  have  not  had  the 
resources  to  d<)  as  much  as  we  should. 
We  have  used  iiost  of  our  Federal  taxes 
for  defense. 

I  might  inject  here  that  during  the  de- 
bate this  aftertioon  we  heard  that  al- 
though the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
had  authorized  an  expenditure  of  $1  bil- 
lion throughout  the  United  States  to 
combat  water  pollution  next  year,  the  ad- 
ministration hat  recommended  only  $214 
million,  about  ^0  percent  of  the  amount 
authorized.  Thit  $214  million  is  consid- 
erably less  thah  we  spertd  on  gas  and 
germ  warfare. 

A  limitation  on  strategic  arms  would 
make  it  possible  to  use  some  of  these 
resources  to  reHuild  our  cities,  provide  a 
better  educatioi)  for  all.  clean  up  our  en- 
vironment, to  ^hieve  the  goals  toward 
which  each  American  strives. 

A  new  upwaril  spiral  in  the  arms  race 
would  also  bring  with  it  a  further  change 
in  the  nature  ot  our  society.  Bigger  de- 
fense bydgets  wpuld  mean  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  df  our  industry  involved 
in  arms  production.  It  means  new  de- 
fense bases  located  around  the  country. 
It  means  more  Idefense  research  by  ex- 
perts at  our  uiiversitles.  Each  one  of 
these  steps  increases  the  impact  of  the 
military  on  our  society.  It  would  further 
shift  the  balame  from  civilian  orienta- 
tion toward  military  orientation.  This  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  distinc- 
tion is  what  ma<|e  the  difference  between 
Athens  and  Spdrta — one  devoted  to  the 
enhancement  of  Iman  but  occasionally  de- 
fending herself-4-the  other  devoted  to  the 
warlike  arts  alofie. 

The  most  important  reason  for  seeking 
success  at  the  irms  limitation  talks  is 
survival.  The  miain  question  is  whether 
mankind  can  su^ive  the  nuclear  age.  As 
Henry  Stimson  pointed  out,  the  nuclear 
weapon  "constitutes  merely  a  first  step 
in  a  new  control  by  man  over  the  forces 
of  nature  too  revolutionary  and  danger- 
ous to  fit  into  tlie  old  concepts,  it  really 
caps  the  climaiL  of  the  race  between 
man's  growing  technical  power  for  de- 
structiveness  and  his  psychological  power 
of  self-control  knd  group  control — his 
moral  power."  We  must  strengthen  our 
moral  power,  ou^  collective  moral  power 
to  control  thesf  awesome  weapons  of 
destruction. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  we  delay  com- 
pletion of  the  JJIRV  multiple  warhead 
tests  and  that  wfe  do  not  make  decisions 
about  other  new  weapons  systems  that 
will  lessen  our  chances  of  successful 
arms  limitation  talks.  We  should  not 
call  our  intentiojis  into  questions  by  ill- 
advised  action  now. 
When  I  first  considered  making  these 
K  to  include  this  final 
evident.  But  events  in 
ike  it  necessary.  There 
ingerous  for  the  United 
States  than  to  liiake  honest  differences 
on  defense  questions  a  partisan  matter. 
It  was  with  thai  deepest  unrest  that  I 
have  heard  some  administration  spokes- 
men characterize  opposition  to  the  ABM 
as  partisan.  If  defense  decisions  are  caste 
in  terms  of  Repi|blican  versus  Democrat 
we  will  suffer  th0  gravest  consequences. 


remarks,  the  ne 
thought  was  not 
the  past  week 
is  nothing  more  ( 


proceed  with  the  ABM  antl-ballistlc- 
missile  system  derives  from  the  fact  that 
politics  appeared  to  play  a  major  part 
in  it. 

The  question  of  MIRV  multiple  war- 
head final  testing  is  being  debated  to- 
day among  the  top  experts  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Their "s  is  not  a  partisan  de- 
bate. And  I  have  not  made  my  remarks 
on  MIRV  in  a  partisan  spirit.  Rather,  I 
seek  what  I  hope  every  thoughtful  Amer- 
ican seeks — the  road  to  sense  in  ^  nu- 
clear age.  There  is  no  room  for  politics 
on  that  road. 


As  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  with 


fact,  much  of  the  dis- 
the  earlier  decision  to 


COAL   MINE    HEALTH   AND   SAFETY 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
radio  network  carried  an  hour-long  pro- 
gram on  April  13  devoted  to  the  prob- 
lems of  coal  mine  health  and  safety.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  public  interest  in  this 
question,  and  the  pending  legislation  on 
the  subject  in  the  Congress,  I  am  pleased 
to  provide  the  full  text  of  this  radio 
broadcast  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

[Music] 
Woman  (singing) : 

"Shut  up  In  the  mines  at  Cold  Creek 

And  I  know  I  will  have  to  die. 
So   tell   my   wife   and   children 
That  I'm   prepared   to  die." 

Annottncer.  This  Is  NBC  News.  Second 
Sunday,  "The  Coal  Miner— A  Cry  Prom  the 
Depths." 

Woman  (singing)  : 

"Shut   up   In   the   mines  at  Cold   Creek 

And  I  know  I  will  have  to  die. 
So  tell  my  wile  and  children 
That  I'm  prepared  to  die." 

The  birds  .  .  . 

Rvss  Ward.  But  who  Is  prepared  to  die? 
This  Is  Russ  Ward.  Turn  off  Highway  250 
In  West  Virginia,  Just  outside  the  town  of 
Mannlngton.  and  you  pass  a  white,  two- 
story,  green-shuttered  house  where  a  man 
named  Fred  Rogers  used  to  spend  most  of 
his  time — his  time  above  ground,  his  time 
when  he  was  not  working  the  overnight 
shift  In  the  Pittsburgh  Consolidation  Coal 
Company's  mine  number  nine.  Five  nights  a 
week  and  sometimes  six  Fred  Rogers  would 
back  his  car  off  a  slag  ramp  near  his  porch, 
t\irn  on  to  the  meager  climbing  road,  and 
drive  the  few  miles  to  Llewellyn  Portal,  to 
the  mine  shift  that  led  him  down  to  his 
work.  And  surely  at  some  time  in  the  years 
he  drove  that  road,  Fred  Rogers  must  have 
noticed  the  signs  stuck  In  the  hillside  by  one 
of  the  valley  churches.  "Prepare  to  Meet  Thy 
Maker."  At  5:25  a.m.  on  November  20th, 
with  Just  a  few  hours  to  go  on  the  cateye 
shift.  Consolidation  Mine  Number  Nine  blew 
up.  78  men  lost  their  lives.  Among  those 
men,  the  husbands  of  Mary  Rogers  and  of 
Nora  Snyder — miners'  wives,  miners'  widows. 
Once  strangers,  now  friends,  sharing  the 
sudden  Inheritance  of  bewilderment,  grief 
and  shock. 

Mart  Rogers.  That  night,  I  don't  know,  I 
seemed  to  sleep  much  better  than  I  usually 
did.  In  fact,  I  didn't  hear  anything.  And  the 
next  morning,  I  think  It  was  around  about 
7:30, 1  heard  a  knock  on  my  front  door  right 
here.  And  I  came  down.  It  was  my  neighbor. 
And  she  said,  "Mary,"  she  said,  "there's  been 
an  explosion  at  the  mine."  And  she  said, 
"How  bad,  I  don't  know."  She  said,  "My 
husband  went  up  there."  I  said,  "He  hasn't 


come  back  yet."  And  she  said,  "How  bad  is 
It?  I  dont  know."  Well,  from  then  on,  I 
couldn't  tell  you  what  happened.  And  I  think 
It  was  around  noon  the  phone  rang  and 
some  man  said  to  me.  said,  "Did  your  husband 
work  last  night?"  And  I  said,  "Yes."  And 
that  was  the  only  word  that  I  received  from 
the  mine.  There  was  no  one  came  to  visit  tc 
tell  me  that  my  husband  was  In  there,  about 
the  explosion,  or  nothln'.  And  still  to  this 
day  they  haven't.  There's  been  no  represent- 
ative from  the  mine  come  to  tell  me  what 
happ>ened  to  my  husband.  To  me  he  went  to 
work  and  he  hasn't  come  home.  Oh,  I  never 
gave  up  hope,  and  I  never  gave  up  hope.  Well, 
I  still,  really,  I  don't — even  to  this  day,  I  still 
feel  It.  Think  maybe  somewhere  he's  still 
llvln'. 

Nora  Sntder.  I've  heard  of  things  like  this 
happening,  but  you  don't  realize  what  It's 
really  like  until  you  go  through  with  It 
yourself,  you  know.  When  they  do  bring 
them  out.  we  don't  know  if  there  will  be 
ones — he'll  be  in  his  casket  or  not.  But  the 
general  manager,  he  told  me — I'm  talking  to 
him.  and  he  says  "You  can  rest  assured  that 
I'm  going  to  make  sure  that  part  of  your 
husband  will  be  In  that  casket,"  you  know. 
How  do  we  know  whafU  be  unless — If  it's 
our  husbands.  If  It's  Just  a  check  number? 
We  never  got  a  check,  I  mean,  you  know,  It 
might  be  somebody  else's  body  that  we  were 
burying  and  what — when  they  bring  them 
out,  we  won't  know.  You  really  won't  know 
that.  I  don't  Isnow.  A  lot  of  people  have  said, 
"Well,  our  husbands  are  dead  too.  We've  lost 
our  husbands."  But  yet — but  their  husbands 
are  out  and  they're  burled,  you  know.  That's 
different.  This  Is  a  lot  different,  when  they 
have  to  be  left  like  this.  Did  something 
terrible  to  the  three  of  them. 

Man.  We  won't  know  with  {jrecislon  what 
happened  In  that  mine,  but  I  think  we 
can — we  csan  develop  several  postulates,  and 
they  ail  arise  from  the  combination  of  three 
factors.  There  was  an  ignition  source — that 
Is  to  say,  there  was  methane  In  the  mine. 
There  was  something  to  propagate  the  Igni- 
tion once  It  got  started.  And  that's  possible 
In  a  mine  either  through  coal  dust  or  more 
methane,  and  there  was  a  spark.  So  I  think 
we  can  say  with  confidence  that  as  yet  we 
don't  know  what  the  cause  was,  but  the 
cause  was  clearly  some  omission  with  regard 
to  the  safety  in  the  mine. 

Ward.  The  speaker,  John  Oljeary,  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  subject, 
methane  gas — odorless,  invisible.  Years  ago. 
millions  of  years  ago.  this  was  the  energy  of 
the  sun  being  absorbed  by  the  floral  growth, 
which,  driven  later  into  the  earth,  was  to 
become  ooal.  And  that  energy,  locked  in  the 
coal,  was  to  become  methane.  Methane 
which,  freed,  could  Join  with  coel  dust  and 
sparks  to  rip  open  the  Innards  of  Its  Impris- 
oning earth  and  the  men  working  in  It. 
John  O'Leary,  then,  on  the  question  of  tech- 
nology and  whether  such  an  explosion  could 
happen  again. 

John  ©"Leary.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is. 
we  do  not  have  at  hand  the  technology  to 
completely  foresee  and  thereby  safeguard 
against  an  unexptected  liberation,  massive 
liberation  of  methane.  Until  we  get  to  the 
point  where  methane  control  is  a  part  of  the 
mining  operation,  we  always  have  the  hazard 
of  another  Mannlngton.  I  don't  think  there's 
any  question  about  it. 

Ward.  December,  Washington,  D.C.  The 
Mannington-Farmlngton  mine  has  been 
sealed,  Its  fire-spewing  shaft  choked  with 
slate,  and  the  Senate  calls  a  hearing  on 
mine  safety.  The  shock  of  Mannlngtons 
passed  and  the  possibility  of  Mannlngtons 
to  come  bring  together  Congressmen.  Cabi- 
net members,  federal  officials,  and  union 
leaders  to  discuss  the  death  and  accident 
rates  in  the  nation's  most  hazardous  occu- 
pation— coal  mining — and  the  question. 
"Have  we  done  enough  in  this  area?"  John 
O'Leary. 
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O'Leart.  Among  the  major  industries  for 
which  systematic  data  are  maintained,  this 
is  the  most  hazardous  Industry  In  the 
United  States  and  the  striking  thing  about 
this  is  that  the  overall  safety  record  of 
the  Industry,  from  the  standpoint  of  fatal- 
ities per  million  man-hours  of  employment 
has  not  really  improved  In  more  than  two 
decades.  This  Is  one  of  the  very  few  indexes 
that  you  can  look  upon  as  being  static. 
Most  things  over  the  last  twenty  years  have 
either  gotten  better  or  they've  gotten  worse. 
And  happily.  In  coal  mining,  it  hasn't  gotten 
worse,  but  certainly  It  hasn't  gotten  better. 

Ward.  Surely  no  occupation  Is  completely 
safe.  The  parttime  seamstress,  working  at 
home,  can  run  through  her  finger  with  a  bu- 
reau drawer  needle  and  die  of  blood  poison- 
ing. But  in  the  case  of  the  coal  mine,  the 
death  and  Injury  rate  is  astonishing.  Each 
day  in  the  six  principal  coal-producing 
states,  some  142,000  men  enter  the  mines. 
Of  these,  last  year  there  were  309  deaths 
and  more  than  eight  thousand  injuries.  In- 
deed to  qualify  as  a  disaster,  a  mine  accident 
must  claim  at  least  five  lives.  Anything  less, 
presumably,  can  be  taken  In  stride. 

There  is  the  mud,  the  water,  the  dark, 
the  spinning  cables,  the  high-voltage  lines, 
the  explosions,  the  rattling  rail  cars,  the 
danger  of  collapsing  walls,  and,  in  fact,  the 
worst  killer  of  all,  the  overhead,  which  gives 
way  to  mangle  men  or  bury  them  In  tons 
of  rocks.  These  are  the  accidents  that  strike 
them.  There  are  others  that  take  their 
slow  and  deadly  time.  Among  these,  perhaps 
the  worst  offender  Is  a  piece  of  equipment 
known  as  the  continuous  miner,  the  gigan- 
tic bit  that  rips  through  the  earth  to  pull 
out  coal  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  tons  an 
hour.  The  dust  Is  unimaginable.  Thin  as 
talcum  powder,  able  to  clog  a  miner's  res- 
pirator and  where  it  Is  not  watered  down, 
the   cause   of   pneumoconiosis — black   lung. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Hospital  m 
Beckley,  West  Virginia.  This  Is  a  miner  with 
black  lung.  A  tracheotomy  should  help.  But 
these  are  the  sounds  of  his  unending  bat- 
tle Just  to  breathe.    (NOISES) 

Man.  Been  In  the  mines  since  1919.  My 
breathing  got  awful  short  on  me  about  four 
or  five  years  ago.  It's  been  continuing  to  get 
worse  all  the  time.  For  a  time  I  breathe 
pretty  good.  There  comes  a  time  when  your 
breath  Just  completely  leaves  you  and  you 
can't  hardly  breathe  at  all.  When  my  breath 
leaves  me.  It's  like  someone's  throwing 
something  over  me,  smothering  me  like  this. 
It  Just  leaves  all  at  once.  It's  Just  the  same 
as  throwing  something  in  your  face. 

Man.  Black  lung  is  due  to  coal  dust  or 
carbon. 

Ward.  Dr.  I.  E.  Buff,  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Dr.  I.  E.  Bttpf.  Carbon  or  the  black  lung  or 
the  dust  attacks  the  little  arteries  In  the 
lungs.  It  causes  a  constriction  In  these  ar- 
teries and  eventually  cuts  the  blood  supply 
off  to  the  lungs.  Also,  carbon  Is  an  Irritant 
to  the  terminal  i>art  or  the  end  of  the  lungs, 
what  we  call  avlolar  spaces.  Now,  what  they 
are  In  plain  language  are  air  spaces,  and  this 
Is  where  the  damage  is  done  by  coal  dust.  It 
makes  them  choke  to  death  because  they  can 
get  the  air  in  but  they  can't  get  It  out,  and 
because  of  this  they  get  an  accumulation  of 
carbon  dioxide.  Carbon  dioxide  Is  a  killer. 
It  will  kill  the  brain,  it  will  kill  the  liver, 
it  will  kill  the  kidneys.  It  will  kill  the  bone 
marrow — as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  isn't 
any  part  of  your  body  that  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  a  high  carbon  dioxide.  The  black 
lung  is  Just  a  lung  that  looks  like  carbon. 
It  looks  like  a  lump  of  coal,  actually.  When 
you  open  the  chest  In  a  miner,  you  look  like 
you  got  two  lumps  of  coal  instead  of  two 
lungs.  They're  that  black,  that  shiny,  and 
that  glistening. 

The  ordinary  lung  Is  pink.  The  black  lung 
looks  like  a  piece  of  coal  lying  in  the  lung. 
In  the  area.  They're  hard  and  they're  brittle. 


This  means  that  the  lung  has  been  dead 
for  ten — partially  for  ten,  fifteen  years,  and 
the  patient  has  slowly  died.  I  don't  think  it 
takes  a  pathologist  very  much  time  to  tell  a 
black  lung,  because  he  doesn't  really  have 
to  make  sections.  He  can  tell  It  right  easily. 

So  actually,  what  you  are  doing,  besides 
choking  these  fellows  to  death,  Is  giving 
them  a  picture  of  someone  who  has  cancer 
because  the  blood  supply  Is  cut  down  on  all 
the  organs  so  that  they  eventually  die.  It 
Is  as  If  a  string  Is  tied  around  their  neck  and 
made  tighter  every  day  and  eventually,  of 
course,  they  die  from  asphyxia.  And  as- 
phyxia, a  medical  term,  means  choking  to 
death. 

Ward.  Curiously,  though  it's  been  esti- 
mated that  eight  out  of  every  ten  miners  risk 
disease.  West  Virginia  would  not  recognize 
black  lung  as  an  occupational  Illness  and 
provide  compensation  for  it.  Buff  lost  what- 
ever professional  detachment  he  may  have 
had  and  swung  Into  open  battle  against  the 
state  legislature  and  the  coal  companies. 

In  this,  Buff  was  Joined  by  Dr.  Hawey  Wells 
of  MorgantOTjtfn,  West  Virginia,  and  the 
scholarly,  bearded  Donald  Rasmussen  of 
Beckley.  Separately,  together,  the  three  doc- 
tors descended  on  coal  towns,  mining  camps, 
union  rallies,  private  gatherings,  laying  out 
the  black  lung  problem,  offering  a  solution, 
ripping  into  the  coal  companies  along  the 
way. 

Buff.  Now.  there  Is  a  genocide  of  a  race 
of  jjeople,  a  genocide  of  a  group  of  people, 
an  occupational  genocide  that  miners  are 
being  actually  murdered  by  coal  dust. 

Ward.    Going    back   to    black    lung,    then, 
would  it  not  be  pKissible,  as  in  the  case  of 
astronauts,  to  supply  miners  with  a  kind  of 
fresh  air  system  that  they  could  carry  wlth,- 
them,  at  least  an  oxygen  mask? 

Buff.  This  is  feasible.  It  would  work.  But 
the  mask  costs  $85  approximately.  And  the 
air  costs  three  dollars  a  day.  I  have  suggested 
this  and  met  with  very,  very,  very  little 
success.  Because  I  also  suggested  to  the  oper- 
ators that  they  put  in  chemical  toilets  In  the 
mines  Instead  of  spilling  their  debris  on  sites 
and  walking  around  in  an  area  that  is  full 
of  human  wastes.  And  there's  also  the  prob- 
lem of  the  human  wastes  drying  and  they 
breathe  it  in  their  lungs  and  get  fungrl 
Infection  and  other  types  of  Infections  which 
happen. 

Now,  the  coal  miner  lives  like  a  hog  In 
there.  The  hog  wouldn't  even  take  that.  I 
don't  think  he'd  even  stay.  But  the  human 
being  does.  And  I  said,  well,  put  In  chemical 
toilets.  You  know  the  answer  I  got  wais  this. 
Well,  doctor,  don't  you  know  how  much  wast^ 
a  person  puts  out  a  day?  And  I  said,  yes,  two, 
and  two  and  a  half  pounds.  Suppose  we  had 
three  hundred  miners,  then.  Do  you  realize  It 
would  cost  us  a  quarter  a  day  to  remove  this 
waste?  You  think  we  can  afford  such  a  thing? 
How  do  you  expect  an  Industry  that  refuses 
to  spend  a  quarter  a  day  for  sanitation  to 
spend  875  for  a  mask  and  three  dollars  a  day 
for  compressed  air  9 

Ward.  But  as  it  turned  out,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia miners  cup  of  bitterness  finally  over- 
fiowed.  Early  this  year,  three  to  four  thou- 
sand of  them  marched  on  the  state  legisla- 
ture. For  three  weeks,  the  mines  were  shut, 
closed  by  a  wildcat  strike,  and  the  fight  to 
win  recognition  of  and  compensation  for 
black  lung.  The  miner  had  simply  had 
enough.  The  battle  was  on. 

Man.  Gentleman,  the  blame  belongs  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  state  legislature.  (Applause.) 

The  body,  the  elected  body  of  the  people 
who  have  deliberately  sat  on  their  hands  In 
an  effort  to  kill  this  legislation  of  humanity 
for  our  people  in  the  state.  (Applause.) 

Man.  What  we  physicians  want,  basically, 
is  to  clean  up  the  mines  from  dust,  "^e  don't 
want  your  children  to  be  sacrificed  for 
money.   ( Applause . ) 

Speaker  or  the  House  of  Delegates.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  All 


those  In  favor  of  the  bill  will  vote  "Aye." 
Those  opposed  "No."  (BELL)  Has  every  mem- 
ber voted?  Having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
I  declare  the  bill  effective  as  of  July  1, 
1969.    (Applause.) 

Man.  The  legislature  has  adjourned.  There's 
no  more  weight  that  we  can  swing  In  Charles- 
ton. So  I  propose  that  we  return  to  work 
tomorrow  morning.  (Shouts.) 

Ward.  So,  perhaps  because  they  were 
feeling  their  oats,  the  miners  stayed  out  for 
EtlU  another  day.  But  whatever,  the  West 
Virginia  miner  who  went  back  to  his  Job 
was  not  the  same  miner  who  three  weeks 
before  had  walked  off  It.  • 

Man.  The  coal  miner  had  been  held  down 
for  a  hundred  years  or  more  to  nothing  ex- 
cept Just  the  barest  level  of  recognition  as 
human  beings.  And  he  has  begun  over  up 
here  to  find  it's  somewhat  like  an  evolution. 
He  grows  Into  becoming  more  civilized  every 
year  until  he  has  come  to  a  point  of  where 
he  looks  back  over  all  of  these  atrocities  that 
have  held  him  down  and  till  he  has  built  to  a 
position  where  he's  in  a  state  of  revolt  right 
now.  He  has  listened  to  these  politicians  and 
the  union  leaders  tell  him  that  well,  next 
year,  next  year,  nexj;  year,  next  year  until  he's 
so  tired  of  It  that  he's  ready  to  actually 
pick  up  arms  and  fight  if  necessary. 

Ward.  But  the  victory  over  .the  state  legis- 
lature did  not  leave  all  the  battles  won.  In- 
deed, the  circumstances  of  that  victory  have 
led  some  of  the  Charleston  rebels  into  an- 
other battle.  Curiously,  with  their  own  union. 

Announcer.  Second  Sunday  wUl  continue 
after  a  ten-second  pause  for  station  Identi- 
fication. (Noise.) 

Announcer.  Again.  "The  Coal  Miner — A 
Cry  From  the  Depths."  Here  Is  Russ  Ward. 

Ward.  Fairmont,  West  Virginia.  The  lift 
door  opens.  The  bell  rings  all  clear.  And  from 
three  hundred  feet  down,  the  four  to  twelve 
shift  Is  back  above  ground,  on  the  way  to 
check  In  their  head  lamps,  shower  off  and 
go  home.  (Bell.) 

There's  a  cameraderle  here,  a  sense  of  ex- 
perience shared  and  danger  felt  that  has  lent 
itself  to  a  sly  and  irresponsible  fiction — the 
fiction  that  come  what  may  In  the  way  ot 
hardship,  exploitation,  pain,  even  death,  the 
coal  miner  will  somehow -stay  cheerful  and 
stay  cheerful  because  he's  a  fatalist.  There 
was  a  time,  perhaps,  the  miner  himself  con- 
tributed to  this  fiction  but  there  is  at  least 
some  evidence  now  that  he  Is  withdrawing  his 
support.  The  march  on  Charleston  occurred 
because  the  miners  had  passed  the  limit  of 
their  own  considerable  capacity  to  accept  and 
endure.  They  felt  their  government  had  let 
them  down,  that  their  state  had  let  them 
down  and  by  some  that  their  union  had  let 
them  down,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
the  march. 

Man.  Now  I  can  read  you  an  article  here  out 
of  the  Mine  Workers'  Journal  where  It  says — 
and  I  quote  this  verbatim  now  out  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers'  Journal.  It  says.  "The 
fact  that  the  black  lung  bill  passed  at  all  was 
due  to  the  legislative  team  appointed  by 
United  Mine  Workers'  president  W.  A.  Boyle  " 
Well.  now.  that's  a  He.  We  had  no  support, 
no  backing  whatsoever  from  our  interna- 
tional union.  They  wouldn't  open  their 
mouths.  In  fact,  they  told  us  before  we  ever 
struck,  they  told  us  we  couldnt  do  that — that 
we'd  start  a  violation  of  the  law  and  a  fed- 
eral lawsuit,  but  we  were  within  our  rights 
because  we  have  a  health  hazard  clause  In 
our  contract.  Well,  if  our  union  leaders  had 
this  clause  In  there,  why  didn't  they  know 
It?  If  a  dumb,  simple  coal  miner  knew  It.  why 
didn't  those  educated  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  our  leaders  know  It?  I'm  talking 
about  our  leaders  in  the  union  now.  Why 
didn't  they  know  It?  It  was  proven  in  court. 

Man.  In  September  I  said  to  the  conven- 
tion, I  assured  the  convention,  I  guaranteed 
the  convention  that  every  coal  mining  dis- 
trict would  get  a  copy  of  what  we  considered 
a  model  law  to  be  Introduced  In  each  one 
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of  the  respective  states  where  they  mined 
coal. 

Wako.  The  beAd  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Union,  W.  A^  "Tony"  Boyle. 

W.  A.  "ToKT"]  BoTi*.  Weet  Virginia,  being 
one  of  the  Orsf  states  In  session,  we  were 
there  with  our  !blU.  We  Introduced  It.  And 
the  bill  was  Im  there  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  If  you  readlthe  bill,  the  greatest  propor- 
Uon  and  preponderance  of  the  law  presently 
passed  down  tbare  in  Charleston  Is  the  Mine 
Workers'.  Now,  In  Charleston,  sure  there's 
a  certain  group.  There's  always  been  a  cer- 
tain group — I  said  Charleston.  I  mean  West 
Virginia.  Certainly  there's  always  been  a  cer- 
tain group  In  West  Virginia  that's  been  op- 
posed to  the  lf>cal  arrangements  in  their 
respective  areas!  or  in  most — In  some  In- 
stances opposed,  well  say,  to  John  L.  Lewis 
or  the  National  Union.  7ou  find  that  In  any 
organization.  B\|t  the  fact  remains  that  the 
large  majority  9f  the  coal  miners  in  every 
one  of  these  states  knows  that  In  their 
hearts  that  no  one  fought  any  harder  for 
legislation  for  ttelr  protection  than  John  L. 
Lewis  and  Tony  Boyle  have.  I  can  go  to  sleep 
and  that  doesntt  bother  my  conscience  at 
night.  .. 

-  WAaD>-The  question  of  how  widespread  Is 
the  opposition  to  Tony  Boyle  Is  a  moot  one, 
answerable  only  by  how  the  West  Virginia 
miner  votes  In  the  next  UMW  election.  In 
the  meantime,  the  so-called  rebel  miners 
have  found  a  Qongresslonal  ally  in  Repre- 
sentative Ken  Sechler.  Democrat,  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  his  crijoclsm  of  Tony  Boyle,  Con- 
gressman Hechl^  Is  close  to  unsparing.  He 
says  the  UMW  I4  "In  bed"  with  the  Industry. 
He  wants  a  full-scale  Congressional  Inves- 
tigation of  the  UfciW  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fluid.  And  he  cblarges  that  the  UMW  has  not 
fought  for  safety  In  the  coal  mines.  Con- 
gressman Hechlef . 

KMif  HZCHI.ZR,  Oh,  the  UMW  leadership 
will  talk  very  loud  In  public,  you  know, 
about  what  they're  doing.  They'll  drag  out 
the  record  of  ^bat  they  have  said  in  the 
past  but  when  |you  come  right  down  to  It. 
they  haven't  really  stood  up  to  flght  for  and 
lead  the  parade  for  health  and  safety  legis- 
lation that  they  should  have.  That's  the 
great  missing  biUance  wheel  in  this  whole 
sordid  history  of  the  treatment  of  the  coal 
miner.  The  UB4W  top  leadership  has  not 
stood  up  for  thai  coal  miners  as  they  should 
have.  They  hav^  supported  high  wages,  but 
forgotten  about  ^ealth  and  safety. 

Ward.  Again,  Boyle  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

BoTU!.  The  leadership  of  John  Lewis,  the 
leadership  of  To»y  Boyle  has  been  one  recog- 
nized by  the  Cor^ress  of  the  United  States  in 
every  administration.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, as  fighting  for  safety  measures  In  coal 
mines  ever  slnce^  1890.  Those  are  the  things 
that  some  of  th^  membership  that  are  dis- 
tant and  dlsgriintled  because  we  haven't 
done  enough  on  jsafety,  know  nothing  about 
because  they're  jout  working  In  coal  mines 
and  no  one  has  |got  the  story  over  to  them, 
I  suppose.  I 

Ward.  Boyle  oij  the  question  of  safety,  the 
coal  mine  operators,  and  whether  In  the 
mine  production  comee  first. 

Boyle.  I  thinl^  that  the  coal  operators  of 
this  country  are| — certainly  I  think  they're 
dragging  their  feet.  They've  always  been  drag- 
glng  their  feet,  and  they've  always  opposed 
safety  legislation  In  the  past  that  would 
cause  them  to  put  profits,  whether  they  say 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  they 
do  not  put  profits  ahead  of  safety;  that  may 
be  true  with  a4  individual  coal  company 
here  or  there,  thbt  they're  vitally  concerned 
or  vitally  interested  in  safety  and  that  they're 
thinking  about  skfety  before  they  are  profits, 
but  they're  not  iklddlng  me.  Because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  co^  operator  Is  In  a  business 
to  make  money,]  and  I  think  that  they're 
making  a  profit.  4nd  they  should  be  making  a 
profit,  but  not  ^t  the  expense  of  safety  of 
coal  miners. 


Ward.  John  O'Leary,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

OliXART.  The  coal  Industry  has  used  a  good 
deal  of  Ingenuity  In  the  p<tst  twenty  years  to 
reduce  the  real  cost  of  coal  production  in 
light  of  competition  from  other  fuels  and 
when  you  take  a  look  at  the  Industry  the  way 
It  is  today  I  think  that  experts  are  of  the 
view  that  there  are  still  substantial  oppor- 
tiuiltlee  for  cost  reductions  in  the  basic  proc- 
ess. There  are  for  example  some  pretty  evident 
Improvements  In  the  machinery  in  a  mine 
which  would  permit  continuous  miners  to 
operate  a  higher  percentage  of  the  time.  On 
average,  on  the  basis  of  the  sample  that  we 
have  now.  the  large  continuous  miners  oper- 
ate about  38  percent  of  the  total  minutes 
in.  a  shift.  In  other  words,  their  capacity  is 
substantially  underutilized  and  if  we  could 
find  low-cost  techniques  for  connecting  the 
continuous  miner  with  the  hauling  system 
in  a  mine,  there  Is  an  evident  cost  saving 
right  there. 

Now,  those  cost  savings,  it  seems  to  me.  are 
adequate  to  compensate  or  perhaps  substan- 
tially more  than  compensate  for  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  safety.  I  don't  want  to  nUslead 
you  on  this  now.  Safety  costs  money.  There's 
no  two  ways  about  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  alternatives  to  that 
expenditure  are  simply  not  In  the  cards.  The 
expenditure  is  going  to  have  to  be  made  and 
happily,  we  are  In  a  circumstance  here  where 
we  can  actually  make  safety  pay  for  Itself 
to  a  degree  by  improvements  in  the  overall 
system  of  extracting  coal  from  a  seam. 

Warb.  Pose  the  question  of  safety  In  the 
coal  mine  and  you  Immediately  draw  the 
argument  of  who  is  or  should  be  responsible 
for  it.  And  even  then,  the  argument  is  not 
confined  to  the  upper  levels  of  industry 
where  government,  company,  and  union 
leadership  face  each  other  across  the  pol- 
ished conference  tables  of  Washington.  In- 
deed, it  flourishes  even  In  the  dark  and 
muddy  passages  of  the  mine  Itself.  The  safety 
issue  as  debated  by  a  company  foreman  and 
a  union  mlnn'. 

Man.  I  cant  understand  It  when  you  try  to 
enforce  safety.  They  tell  me  you  give  the 
men  a  violation  there,  they  want  to  strike. 

Man.  No.  The  only  way  I  have  ever  heard 
of  a  strike  over  safety  is  for  it  not  to  be 
corrected.  Is  when  they  go  to  the  safety  com- 
mittee and  the  company  officials  and  ask 
them  to  correct  It  and  if  they  don't,  now  this 
Is  something  big.  you  know,  something  that's 
a  hazard  that  they'll  threaten  a  strike  over. 
And  if  they  go  to  squawkln'  maybe  too  much, 
you  know,  appl3rln'  too  much  pressure  on 
'em,  then  they  put  'em  doln'  somethln'  else. 
In  other  words,  he'll  put  'em  doln'  the  dirtleet 
Job  there  is. 

Man.  Your  supervisor,  your  foreman,  like 
myself  or  any  other  foreman  can  turn  his 
back  and  that's  when  a  man  breaks  one  of 
the  safety  rules.  Then  they  get  caught.  One 
way  or  the  other,  they  get  caught  by  gettln' 
hurt.  But  a  lot  of  people  think  that  the  fore- 
man, they  give  him  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty 
men.  and  he's  in  charge  of  those  men.  Now, 
they  think  that  you  ought  to  go  aro\ind  and 
hold  a  hat  over  these  guys'  heads  and  keep 
this  rock  from  fallln'  on  'em.  You  can't  do 
that.  But  when  a  man's  got  common  horse 
sense.  If  he  sees  it's  bad,  he  don't  have  to 
go  out  there.  You  can't  make  him  go  out 
there.  The  law  provides  that.  If  I  make  you 
go  out  in  a  bad  place,  you  get  killed,  well, 
they  can — well,  they'll  hang  me. 

Man.  I'd  say  that  superintendent  is  defi- 
nitely wrong,  because  all  miners  realize  the 
hazards  in  going  under  the  ground  to  start 
with.  They  know  what  their  ct  \nces  are  of 
getting  Gripped  up  fa  life  or  ^en  getting 
killed.  They  know  how  isy  it  Is  to  got  hurt 
In  there.  You  can  go  to  your  safety  man  that 
the  company  has.  Now,  he  has  authority  to 
fire  a  man  If  he  catches  him,  you  know,  vio- 
lating safety,  which  he  won't.  And  you  can 
ask  him  to  correct  It,  and  he  still  don't  do 
nothing  about  It.  That  Is,  I'm  not  saying  all 
of  the  mines  are  that  way.  But  I  have  seen 


this  done  and  I  have  went  to  the  section 
man  myself  over  some  of  It.  And  go  back 
the  next  day,  and  you  see  the  very  same 
thing  practiced. 

Mak.  Every  week,  there's  fifteen  minutes 
of  safety  meetings  on  their  own  time  now. 
The  Eastern's  paying  for  that.  That  costs 
them  way  up  into  thousands  of  dollars  to 
have  a  fifteen-minute  safety  meeting.  Every 
man  employed  has  a  meeting.  Every  Monday 
morning.  You  bring  up  those  little  things 
that  happen.  What  can  you  do  to  prevent  this 
or  prevent  that.  That's  brought  up  every 
Monday  morning.  Well,  two  or  three  days 
later,  you  come  find  they're  back  in  the  old 
swing,  they're  still  doing  the  same  thing. 
Safety  meetings  don't  do  no  good.  You're  apt 
to  see  some  guy  over  there  eating  a  sand- 
wich, two  guys  over  here  telling  a  Joke,  maybe 
the  guy  over  here's  half  asleep,  not  paying 
attention.  It's  Just  time  throwed  away.  So 
then  they  holler,  well,  of  course,  now,  you 
can't  say  It's  aU  the  men  and  of  course  it's 
some  of  the  supervisors  Just  as  bad.  You 
can't  have  one  unless  you  have  the  other. 

Man.  Talking  about  safety,  now  I  know 
up  on  the  section  I  work  at,  well,  we  have  a 
lot  of  water  up  on  that  section  now.  It's 
running  now  from  the  old  works,  you  know, 
back  down  to  where  we're  working  at  and 
the  splices  on  the  cables  are  smoking  and 
you  can  cut  your  light  off  and  you  can  see 
sparks  flying  from  it.  It's  very  weak,  you 
know,  coming  through  the  splice  of  the  tape. 
And  now  that's  one  thing  that  we  hop  on  to 
'em  about. 

Man.  He  hollers  about  cable  smoke  In  the 
mine.  We  do  something  about  the  cable 
smoke.  The  company  provides  stuff  for  the 
men  to  hang  their  cable  up.  They  have  nails 
for  'em  to  drive  and  to  hang  their  cable  up. 
Not  to  run  over  the  cable.  When  you  run 
over  the  cable,  you're  tearing  it  up.  No,  It 
takes  too  much  time.  It  takes  "em  about  a 
minute.  TTiat's  too  much  energy  they  waste, 
see.  They  don't  want  to  do  that.  Just  get  off 
a  shuttle  car,  walk  around,  hang  it  up.  Get 
by  the  easy  way. 

Man.  But  they  won't  give  us  time.  They 
say,  listen,  go  on  to  the  face.  I  alnt  told 
you  to  do  this.  You  go  on  to  the  face  and 
work  or  you  get  your  bucket  and  go  outside. 
Everything  la  in  a  mad  rush.  It's  Just  like 
a  rat  race.  In  other  words. 

Warb.  Ironically,  Consol  Mine,  In  the 
Mannlngton-Parmlngton  area,  was  known  as 
a  clean  mine,  a  safe  mine,  managed  by  a 
company  whose  safety  practices  had  won  "the 
endorsement  of  government  and  union  alike. 
So  to  the  coal  miners'  charge  that  the  owners 
in  general  want  production  first  and  safety 
after,  this  reply  from  the  president  of  Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation  Coal.  John  Corcoran. 

John  Corcoran.  Our  safety  record  in  1967, 
and  I  use  that  year  because  It's  the  last  full 
year  for  which  we  have  national  statistics, 
in  1967  the  Industry  accident  frequency 
record  was  41.  That's  not  very  good.  Our 
company  record  was  12.  And  the  record  for 
all  manufacturing  was  14.  Now.  this  proves 
rather  clearly  that  if  a  company  does  have 
a  competent  safety  program,  a  coal  company. 
It  can  develop  a  safety  record  that  is  even 
better  than  that  of  manufacturing  generally. 
We  ^end  a  great  deal  of  money  In  training 
and  educating  our  men  in  safety  practices. 
Last  year  alone,  we  spent  about  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  solely  in  training  and 
educating  our  miners  In  safety  methods  and 
safety  practices.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
grams on  training  and  education,  we  spend 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  various  safety  pro- 
cedures in  the  mine,  thoroughly  rock-dust- 
ing our  mines,  putting  in  all  kinds  of  roof 
supports  to  try  to  insure  against  roof-fall 
accidents.  Again,  I  could  go  through  a  list 
of,  multitude  of  things  that  are  done.  I 
think  the  best  demonstration  of  how  thor- 
oughly a  Job  we  try  to  do  is  the  fact  that 
we  s()end  about  fifty  cents  a  ton  on  nothing 
more  than  trying  to  put  in  the  kinds  of 
equipment,  the  kinds  of  facilities,  and  the 
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procedures  that  will   hopefully   insure  safe 
mining  practices. 

Ward.  But  in  all  candor.  It  must  be  said 
that  not  all  members  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  hunger  and  thirst  for  reform  In 
the  mines.  Assuredly,  there  are  mines  that 
are  safety-conscious,  and  assuredly  there  are 
mines  that  are  not.  So  is  it  a  question,  then, 
not  only  of  rules  and  standards  but  also  one 
of  enforcement?  Again,  Congressman  Hech- 
ler. 

Kkn  Hechlkr.  I  think  what  you're  going 
to  have  Is  a  real  will  to  safety  on  the  part  of 
both  the  coal  operators  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  top  leadership,  and  an  aggressive. 
cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  everybody 
concerned.  All  too  frequently.  I  think  the 
coal  operators  sort  of  react  like  a  person  tak- 
ing a  high  school  examination  when  the 
inspectors  come  in.  They  get  things  all  ready 
and  cram  for  it,  and  then  once  the  inspector 
has  left,  It'fi  sort  of  like  a  person  who  has 
finished  an  examination.  They  say,  okay,  now 
we  can  forget  that  subject  until  the  next 
exam  or  next  Inspection,  you  see.  And  as  a 
result  of  this,  there  isn't  a  constant  will  to 
safety  as  being  the  most  important  single 
goal  in  the  mines.  The  emphasis  has  been  on 
production  up  to  now.  Production,  produc- 
tion, production.  The  foreman  holds  his  stop 
watch,  the  teams  of  miners  are  encouraged 
to  compete  to  try  to  produce  more,  but  no- 
body really  comes  down  hard  and  says,  are 
you  thinking  about  safety  today,  and  what 
have  you  done  about  It  and  how  are  you  pro- 
tecting the  individual  human  beings? 

Ward.  Obviously,  then,  the  coal  mine  has 
never  been  the  consistent  target  of  aggres- 
sive legislation,  decent  reform  laws  of  the 
type  that  would  have  made  unnecessary 
much  of  what  we  have  heard  tonight  Now. 
though,  with  Mannlngton-Parmlngton  In 
mind  and  the  coal  fields  astir,  the  proposed 
tougher  legislation  stands  a  chance — higher 
standards  of  safety,  sterner  enforcement, 
harsher  penalties  for  the  offender.  John 
O'Leary. 

OTjXart.  I  think  the  whole  safety  con- 
sciousness of  the  mining  community  has 
been  aroused,  as  witness  the  events  in  West 
Virginia  that  have  Just  culminated  In  the 
passage  by  the  West  Virginia  legislature  of 
some  pnexmioconlosls  legislation.  But  I  think 
that  there's  a  major  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Individual  workers  in  the  mine  that's 
a  very,  very  necessary  step  to  coming  to  grips 
with  this  problem.  After  all,  their  lives  are 
on  the  line  every  day.  It's  easy  for  the  in- 
stant expert  in  Washington  to  theorize  on 
how  it  should  be  done,  but  the  people  are 
in  there  day  In  and  day  out.  they  live  with 
the  problem,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  in 
effect  permit  management  to  get  away  with 
bad  practices  or  contribute  to  those  bad 
practices  themselves,  they're  living  with  a 
hazard. 

When  they  become  alert  to  It,  when  they 
become  aroused  by  it  and  above  all,  when 
they  find  there  is  something  they  can  do 
about  it,  and  I  think  they're  finding  that 
now,  that  attitude  changes.  That  attitude 
of  fatalism  that's  been  one  of  the  negative 
influences  on  the  safety  record  of  this  In- 
dxistry  show  to  hUn  one  way  or  the  other 
that  he  has  some  options,  that  he  is,  to  a 
degree  at  least,  the  master  of  his  own  fate 
and  I  think  that  that  has  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated here  recently  and  the  West  Vir- 
ginia situation  is  a  very  clear  example  of 
that.  He  is  not  fatalistic  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  his  lungs.  He  went  out  state- 
wide for  two  weeks  on  strike  becaiise  he 
didn't  like  the  statutory  setup.  He  didn't 
like  the  degree  of  protection  that  was  ac- 
corded him.  And  I  think  that  once  the  miner 
begins  to  feel  he  can  influence  the  situation, 
that  he  will  beccwae  about  like  the  rest  of 
UB.  Remember,  the  flrst  rule  for  all  of  us  is 
svuMval.  Tlie  miner  may  be  fatalistic,  but 
above  all  he's  a  human  being,  and  he  wants 
to  svirvlve. 


Ward.  But  there  remains  the  problem  of 
the  himian  factor.  Mr.  Hecbler. 

KxN  HscKLRR.  You've  got  to  have  a  com- 
plete reorientation  of  the  thinking  on  the 
part  of  both  the  coal  operators  and  the  top 
UMW  leadership  as  well  as  the  men  them- 
selves. There  are  many,  many  examples  of 
this.  One  miner  up  in  Morgantown  who  still 
has  his  arm  In  a  sling  as  the  result  of  a  com- 
pound fracture,  said,  "I  didn't  mind  so  much 
being  hurt,  but  when  I  was  layln'  there  in  a 
stretcher  and  the  operator,  company  operator 
came  along  and  he  passed  right  by  me.  he 
didn't  even  say  that  he  was  sorry  that  this 
had  happened  to  me."  I  think  It's  terrible 
what  happened  to  some  of  the  widows  at 
Parmlngton,  who  said  that  the  only  way  that 
they  found  out  that  their  husbands  were 
trapped  down  there  In  the  mine  was  the 
company  called  later  in  the  day.  not  to  ex- 
press any  sympathy  or  to  express  hope  of 
what  they  could  or  should  do,  but  rather  to 
simply  ask  the  question,  "Was  your  husband 
working  last  night  on  the  cat-eye  shift?"  and 
hung  up  and  made  it  a  very,  rather  crude  way 
to  Inform  a  potential  widow  of  exactly  what 
happened.  The  relationship  here  is  not  a  very 
personal  or  human  one.  There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  a  feeling  of  equality  on  the  part  of  the 
coal  miner  and  those  at  the  company  level. 
They're  treated  as  cogs  in  a  great  production 
machine. 

Ward.  The  president  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators  Association.  George  Judy. 

George  Judy.  Oh,  I  think  that  all  the  coal 
companies  have  a  real  concern  for  their  em- 
ployees. After  all,  our  employees,  I  think,  are 
our  greatest  assets.  And  we  have  to  take  care 
of  these  employees,  we  have  to  look  after 
their  well-being  and  safety  and  I  Just  don't 
see  how  anyone  can  say  that  the  coal  com- 
panies have  little  or  no  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  men. 

Ward.  And  John  Corcoran,  Pittsburgh  Con- 
solidation. 

Corcoran.  I  think  one  of  the  problems  here 
Is  the  fact  that  the  coal  Industry  Is  such  a 
fragmented  one.  We  have  some  5100  com- 
panies operating  5900  coal  mines.  Now.  I 
haven't  any  doubts  that  when  you  look  at 
the  Indtistry  as  a  whole,  there  are  many  of 
these  miners  who  move  from  mine  to  mine 
and  therefore  are  moving  from  company  to 
company  very  quickly  and  very  rapidly.  And 
I  can  readily  see  that  In  those  circumstances 
a  man  would  not  develop  any  great  close  feel- 
ing to  the  company  for  which  he  happened 
to  be  working  temporarily.  But  I  feel  that  In 
our  own  company  and  companies  like  ours, 
we  do  have  a  much  better  relation  with  our 
men. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  In  this  area  we  all 
have  more  to  do.  which  Is  the  same  in  many 
other  areas  today,  and  that  is  sometimes  we 
Just  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  communicate 
as  well  as  we'd  like  to.  I'd  like  to  think  that 
we  could  develop  a  better  relationship  among 
our  employees  and  certainly  It's  going  to  be 
one  of  my  objectives  to  try  to  Instill  that 
same  feeling  Into  all  of  our  people.  They 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  everything  we  can  In  the  area  of 
safety,  and  we  are  sptendlng  a  lot  of  money 
on  research  and  we  are  trying  to  make  these 
mines  as  safe  as  we  know  how  to  make  them. 
And  In  this  respect,  certainly,  our  objectives 
and  that  of  the  men  working  In  the  mines 
are  exactly  the  same.  And  therefore,  we 
should  have  a  feeling  of  closer  relationship 
In  achieving  this  objective. 
(Music) 

Woman  (singing) : 
"The  birds  are  gaily  singing 
Up  on  the  mountain  high. 

So  tell  my  dear  old  mother 

111  meet  her  up  In  the  sky. 
Shut  up  m  the  mines  of  Cold  Creek, 
And  I  know  I'm  about  to  die. 

Go  tell  my  mother's  friends 
III  meet  them  up  In  the  sky." 


Ward.  Significantly,  this  kind  of  music  Is 
acquiring  In  West  Virginia  today  the  quality 
of  qualntness.  It  is  no  longer  that  close  to 
the  people,  because,  whatever  the  forces  that 
have  worked  against  it.  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  managing  to  flght  its  way  into  those 
distant  coal  fields.  There  Is  more  radio,  more 
television,  more  houses,  and  more  super- 
markets. There  Is  less  company  housing,  and 
even  some  company  stores  are  being  phased 
out.  And  although  the  accidents  and  tne 
dangers  and  the  deaths  continue,  there  is  a 
change,  too,  in  the  miner.  He  knows  more, 
he  wants  more,  and  he  hopes  to  get  it  Ly 
mining  coal.  And  in  this,  he  Is  right.  Be- 
cause coal  is  a  growing  Industry.  Production 
Is  up.  Carloadlngs  are  up.  Sales  are  up.  And 
domestic  and  foreign  nuirkets  are  expand- 
ing. So  we  know  the  Industry  is  not  dying.  It 
Is  only  the  miner  who  Is  doing  that.  Russ 
Ward,  NBC  News. 

(Music) 
Woman  (singing)  : 
"The  birds  are  gaily  singing 

Up  on  the  mountain  high. 
Go  tell  my  dear  old  mother 

I'll  meet  her  up  In  the  sky. 
Shut  up  in  the  mines  of  Cold  Creek 

I  know  I'm  about  to  die 
So  tell  my  mother's  friends 

I'll  meet  them  up  in  the  sky." 

(Music) 
ANNOtJNCER.  This  has  been  Second  Sunday. 
"The  Coal  Miner — A  Cry  from  the  Depths." 
Directed  by  Robert  Sosman.  Technical  su- 
pervision. Raphael  Weiss.  Field  correspond- 
ents, Peter  Hackes  In  Washington;  Merrill 
Pollls  and  George  Hlckey  of  Station  WJAS 
in  Pittsburgh.  Your  announcer  has  been  Ar- 
thur Gary.  This  has  been  a  production  of 
NBC  News. 


THE  PHONY  WAR  AGAINST 
INFLATION 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRN).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration has  declared  war  on  inflation. 
It  is  a  Just  war,  what  with  the  5-percent 
increase  in  the  consumer  price  index  In 
the  last  year,  and  the  3-percent  increase 
in  the  wholesale  price  index. 

I  wish  the  war  would  succeed.  But  un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  being  seriously 
fought,  and  I  am  afraid  It  will  not  suc- 
ceed. Until  it  is  effectively  fought,  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  have  inflation. 

The  ingredients  in  the  administra- 
tion's war  against  inflation  are  three: 

First.  Continuing  the  surtax  after  next 
June  30  for  another  year,  to  3^eld  $9 
billion. 

Second.  Modest  cuts  in  spending,  ap- 
parently most  of  them  on  the  nonde- 
fense  side  of  the  budget.  This  is  so 
because  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's 
budget  cutting  exercise  has  so  far  re- 
sulted in  a  cut  of  only  $1.1  billion  out  of 
the  enormous  $80  billion  defense  budget. 
Significantly,  virtually  all  of  this  cut  is 
in  the  area  of  bombs  said  artillery  shells 
for  Vietnam,  leaving  the  Pentagon  free 
to  come  back  next  January  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  if  their  optimistic 
projections  about  the  level  of  fighting 
are  not  borne  out.  There  has  still  been 
no  cutback  in  the  enormously  expensive 
new  weapons  systems  the  Pentagon  has 
waiting  in  the  wings.  Prom  what  we  see 
portended,  therefore,  most  of  the  cuts 
will  come  out  of  Hesdth,  Education,  and 
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more  of  their  aft 
the  surtax.  Anc 
tures,  fueled  by 
shown  no  appre 
As  I  shall  der 


Welfare — $1.2  bflllon — and  Social  Secu- 
rity—$1  billion. 

Third.  Moderttely  tight  money.  The 
Fed  so'^far  this! year  has  been  creating 
money  at  appreximatey  the  rate  of  2 
percent  a  year<— just  about  what  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  recom- 
mended. Thougl^  It  recently  raised  bank 
reserve  requirements,  the  potential  re- 
strictiveness  of  this  move  will  be  at  leeist 
partially  vitiates!  by  a  somewhat  more 
expansive  open  inarket  purchase  of  se- 
curities by  the  FJed.  At  lea^t,  I  hope  that 
the  Fed  will  negtite  some  of  the  effect  of 
Its  increased  rfserve  requirements  by 
added  open  market  purchases.  Unless  it 
does  so — at  a  rate  corisistent  with  a  slow 
and  steady  2-ptrcent  increase  In  the 
money  supply — )t  could  well  throw  us 
into  a  recession! 

I  see  little  re^n  for  believing  that 
this  combination — a  continued  surtax, 
modest  expenditure  cuts  mostly  else- 
where than  in  defense,  and  reasonably 
tight  njoiiey — will  work.  We  have  had 
the  surtax  since  last  summer.  It  has 
not  markedly  chjlled  consumer  expendi- 
tures, probably  because  consumers  saw 
fit  to  spend  a  t)ercentage  point  or  so 
;r-tax  income  following 
Government  expendl- 
^entagon  spending,  have 
liable  decline, 
lonstrate,  these  largely 
meat-ax  methods  are  not  likely  by 
themselves  to  coiie  to  grips  with  the  in- 
flation we  are  actually  suffering.  Indeed, 
not  only  are  theypot  likely  by  themselves 
markedly  to  redjice  inflation;  they  will 
produce — judging  by  the  administration's 
own  admissions  I  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committefe  earlier  this  year — up 
to  500,000  new  Unemployed  by  the  end 
of  this  year  whi  would  have  had  jobs 
but  for  the  slowdown  of  growth  which 
is  the  aim  of  thp  administration's  pro- 
gram. The  Coundil  of  Economic  Advisers 
conceded  a  probable  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment this  year  ftom  3.3  percent  at  the 
beginning  of  thdyear  to  3.9  percent  at 
the  end.  Administration  witnesses  were 
not  able  to  ansWer  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  when  kve  asserted  that,  if  this 
is  what  was  going  to  happen,  it  would 
result  in  400,000  tor  500,000  unemployed. 
I  should  have 'thought  that  the  wise 
way  to  fight  demand  inflation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  to  doncentrate  on  reducing 
excess  demand,  knd  to  avoid  throwing 
men  out  of  jobs  b^  stepping  up  structural 
ghetto-oriented  j  manpower  programs. 
With  our  manuf^turing  establishment 
currently  operatilig  at  only  84  percent  of 
its  plant  capacit3J.  it  seems  to  me  short- 
sighted economic^  to  contemplate  throw- 
ing away  half  a  million  jobs.  Yet  that 
is  precisely  wh^t  the  administration 
seems  bent  on  dojng. 

Thus  the  administration  s  program  has 
a  considerable  pojtential  for  doing  harm 
by  causing  imemf|loyment. 

But  the  tragic  i  thing  is  that  it  is  not 
going  to  do  mucli  about  dampening  in- 
flation, either.  Leit  us  look  at  where  the 
inflationary  pressures  in  the  economy 
actually  are.  If  ydu  look  at  the  consumer 
price  index  and  Ijhe  wholesale  price  in- 
dex, you  come  up  with  about  flve  such 
major  pressure  spots: 
First.  Defense  (spending:  This  Is  the 


greatest  single  inflationary  factor — 
greatest  not  only  in  its  enormous  amoimt 
and  in  its  unthinking  disregard  of  bot- 
tlenecks, but  in  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
duces no  useful  good  which  can  be  used 
to  sop  up  the  purchasing  power  created 
by  the  act  of  producing  defense  goods. 
Surely  our  swelling  military  hardware 
program  is  at  the  core  of  our  inflation. 
To  talk  about  penny-ante  cuts  in  welfare 
programs  is  silly  when  the  place  where 
major  cuts  could  be  made  without  di- 
minishing our  real  security  lies  in  the 
military. 

Second.  Business  equipment  spending: 
Whereas  the  wholesale  price  index  is  up 
9  percent  in  the  last  10  years,  the  in- 
dexes which  most  closely  reflect  business 
capital,  equipment  spending  are  up  by  a 
much  greater  amount.  Metals  are  up  by 
13  percent,  machinery  and  equipment  by 
17  percent.  These  two  are  at  the  top  of 
the  wholesale  index  list,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  Government-induced  in- 
flationary boom  in  capital  equipment 
spending  by  business,  as  a  result  of  the 
continued  7 -percent  investment  tax 
credit.  Business  capital  expenditures 
will  reach  a  total  of  some  $73  billion  this 
year,  up  a  whopping  14  percent  over  last 
year's  recordbreaklng  total.  The  ad- 
ministration with  one  breath  announces 
that  it  must  stop  excessive  business 
equipment  investment  by  tightening 
money — which  is  then  done  with  a  ven- 
geance. With  the  next  breath,  it  deliber- 
ately creates  an  incentive  for  excessive 
business  equipment  investment  by  con- 
tinuing the  investment  tax  credit.  How 
silly  can  you  get? 

Third.  Home  mortgage  interest  rates: 
The  consumer  price  index  has  gone  up 
overall  by  23  percent  since  1959.  Expenses 
of  homeownership,  however,  have  gone 
up  by  34  percent.  And  this  is  largely  be- 
cause of  soaring  interest  rates,  now  at 
their  highest  level  In  a  hundred  years. 
Interest  rates  for  homeownership,  in 
turn,  are  as  high  as  they  are  largely  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  siphoning  off 
of  the  Nation's  credit  resources  to  busi- 
ness investment  which,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  is  induced  by  our  present  tax 
policy  largely  through  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  The  Federal  Reserve, 
if  it  continues  to  create  money  at  a 
modest  rate  of  around  2  percent  a  year, 
cannot  avoid  contributing  to  the  high 
interest  rates  which  now  make  home- 
ownership  so  expensive  as  to  all  but 
price  it  out  of  the  market.  Its  task  be- 
comes almost  impossible  because  of  the 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit. 

Fourth.  Medical  care:  This  is  now  49 
percent  above  what  it  cost  10  years  ago. 
Here  we  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind 
of  a  monopolistic  situation  in  the  health 
profession.  But  prolonging  the  surtax  is 
not  going  to  reduce  medical  costs.  People 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  medical  care 
even  if  they  are  taxed  more.  What  will 
break  the  medical  care  logjam  is  a 
long  delayed  Federal  program  of  seeing 
that  we  have  adequate  schools  for  medi- 
cal and  other  health  professionals,  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  present  severe  short- 
age on  the  supply  side  in  the  health 
fleld. 

Fifth.  Limiber:  Prices  of  lumber  and 
lumber  products  have  skyrocketed,  par- 


ticularly in  the  last  year.  At  the  same 
time,  profits  in  the  lumber  industry 
have  increased,  by  almost  100  percent. 
Basically,  this  is  the  result  of  poor  na- 
tional planning  in  recent  years.  Our 
timljer  resources  and  cuts  are  simply  not 
adequate  for  both  present  domestic  and 
foreign  consumption.  Short-term  reme- 
dies include  increasing  allowable  cuts 
without  jeopardizing  sound  forest 
practices,  and  temporarily  reducing  the 
level  of  our  lumber  exports.  HUD  Secre- 
tary Romney  recently  appealed  to  the 
lumber  industry  to  exercise  restraint  in 
its  price  increases.  The  appeal  was  well 
intended,  but  is  not  likely  tr  have  much 
effect  in  the  ahisence  of  wage-price 
guideposts. 

A  real  war  on  inflation  would  involve 
the  following  steps : 

First.  The  administration  should 
adopt  a  goal  of  ending  inflation,  instead 
of  just  about  giving  up  and  accepting 
another  3.5  percent  increase  this  year 
As  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  said 
in  its  annual  report  of  April  2,  1969: 

The  rise  In  prices  of  3Vi  percent,  .is 
projected  and  accepted  by  the  Council,  Is 
both  Inconsistent  with  the  Employment  Act 
and  Intolerable,  for  it  not  only  damages  the 
retired  and  others  on  relatively  fixed  incomes 
but  It  robs  millions  of  workers  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  wages,  and  everyone 
of  the  value  of  his  savings. 

Second.  Achieve  an  adequate  surplus 
No  war  on  inflation  can  succeed  if  the 
Government  itself  is  so  Irresponsible  as 
to  permit  the  budget  to  go  again  into  a 
substantial  deficit  at  high  employment 
levels.  This,  manifestly,  would  be  very  in- 
flationary and  would  make  the  task  of 
monetary  and  other  policies  virtually 
unmanageable.  Actions  on  expenditure 
and  taxes  this  year  must  be  guided  by 
the  overriding  necessity  to  achieve  a  sig- 
niflcant  budget  surplus.  As  the  joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  said  in  its  annual  re- 
port: 

The  momentum  of  inflation  and  evidences 
of  economic  strength,  despite  monetary  and 
fiscal  actions  of  the  past  year,  indicate  the 
need  for  fiscal  restraint  in  the  year  ahead — 
Indeed,  the  budgetary  surplus  for  fiscal  year 
1970  should  be  larger  than  the  $3.4  billion 
estimated  in  the  January  Budgat. 

Excessive  demands  for  credit  which 
have  been  driving  interest  to  un- 
paralleled heights,  and  the  inflationary 
rate  of  expenditures  for  business  invest- 
ment, are  evidences  of  an  excessive 
tendency  toward  investment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  savings.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  make  a  distinct  contribution 
toward  quieting  the  speculative  infla- 
tionary fever  by  increasing  the  national 
rate  of  savings  via  achievement  of  a  sig- 
nificant budget  surplus. 

Third.  Military  expenditures  should  be 
substantially  cut.  But  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  budget  cuts  are  lop- 
sidedly  in  the  nondefense  area — almost 
$3  billion  Eis  opposed  to  $1.1  billion  in 
defense.  As  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee said  in  its  April  2,  1969,  report: 

The  largest  segment  of  the  Federal  budget 
Is  that  devoted  to  national  defense  expendi- 
tures. These  outlays  should  especially  be  sub- 
ject to  expenditure  analysis  and  control.  So 
far,  at  least,  we  are  not  realizing  substantial 
reductions  In  national  defense  spending, 
though  there  continues,  of  course,  to  be  the 
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hope  that  reduced  outlays  for  Vietnam  will 
be  achieved  as  the  year  advances.  To  compli- 
cate the  issue,  costly  military  proposals  are 
being  made  for  Improvements  In  our  strategic 
forces,  modernization  of  the  tactical  air  force, 
other  Increased  research  and  development 
efforts,  and  Introduction  of  an  ABM  system. 
The  potential  adverse  effect  of  adding  to  the 
non-Vlet  Nam  outlays  for  defense  is  substan- 
tial. Thus  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress should  search  out  and  reduce  defense 
programs  and  commitments  of  lower  priority 
or  those  that  have  outUved  their  usefulness. 
This  will  not  be  easy  but  should  be  pursued 
vigorously. 

Fourth.  Wage-price  guideposts  should 
be  restored.  As  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee said  on  April  2,  1969: 

This  committee,  as  it  has  for  a  number  of 
years,  strongly  advocates  the  development  of 
an  effective,  realistic,  and  definite  set  of 
wage-price  guidelines.  We  also  advocate  the 
establishment  of  a  special  office  at  a  high 
level  in  the  administration  to  assemble  and 
analyze  information  on  a  comprehensive  and 
fair  basis  in  order  to  apply  these  guidelines 
to  Important  industries. 

Fifth.  Those  tax  loopholes  which  cause 
inflation  should  be  repealed  forthwith. 
Foremost  among  them  is  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit,  which  contributes 
both  to  the  inflation  in  the  capital  equip- 
ment industry  and  to  the  inflationary 
overdemand  on  scarce  credit  supplies.  As 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  said  on 
April  2.  1969: 

First  priority  in  tax  reform  should  be  given 
to  repeal  of  the  7  percent  investment  tax 
credit  as  a  significant  step  toward  reducing 
inflation. 

Other  loopholes  which  are  directly  in- 
flationary and  should  :3e  promptly 
plugged  are  the  hobby  farms  loophole, 
which  bids  up  the  price  of  farmland,  and 
the  accelerated  depreciation  provision, 
which  causes  speculative  price  rises  in 
urban  real  estate.  Other  loopholes  whose 
inflationary  impact  is  less  direct — the  oil 
depletion  allowance,  the  abuse  of  the 
capital  gains  provision,  tax-exempt  local 
securities,  for  example — should  likewise 
be  closed,  if  only  to  serve  as  an  answer 
to  the  taxpayer's  revolt. 

Despite  much  talk  of  a  tax  reform 
message  by  the  administration  any  day 
now,  if  press  hints  of  what  it  may  con- 
tain are  to  be  believed,  it  will  be  more  of 
a  mouse  than  a  lion.  Major  loopholes — 
the  oil  depletion  allowance,  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  capital  gains  at  death, 
tax-exempt  Londs — will  be  largely  un- 
touched. Instead,  affluent  loophole-enjoy- 
ers  will  be  charged  a  small  hunting  or 
license  or  useks  fee  for  enjoying  the  loop- 
hole. New  loopholes,  known  as  tax  in- 
centives for  -businesses  will  be  intro- 
duced, thus  removing  further  areas  from 
congressional  annual  budgetary  control. 
New  revenue  raising  for  the  fiscal  year 
starting  June  30  will  be  close  to  zero. 

Sixth.  Interest  rates  should  be  brought 
down.  As  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
said  in  its  annual  report  of  April  2,  1969: 

Should  inflationary  pressures  worsen,  we 
advocate  strongly  that  purchasing  p>ower  be 
siphoned  off  through  increased  taxes  and 
the  resulting  surplus  applied  to  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  We  oppose  any  further 
increase  in  our  already  excessive  interest 
rates  and  urge  their  reduction  to  a  level 
that  Is  less  dlslocatlve  and  harmfiU  to  our 
economy." 


This  is  an  admonition,  let  me  make  it 
clear,  not  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem bring  interest  rates  down  by  creat- 
ing new  money  at  an  excessive  rate,  but 
instead  that  we  lower  interest  rates  gen- 
erally by  removing  from  the  demand 
side  of  the  credit  equation  the  swollen 
demand  for  business  equipment  spending 
engendered  by  the  7  percent  investment 
tax  credit. 

Lower  interest  rates  will  help  three 
elements  of  the  economy  that  need 
help — the  homebuilding  industry.  State 
and  local  government,  and  small  busi- 
ness. If  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  does  not  by  itself  product  suf- 
flciently  lower  overall  interest  rates,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  direct  con- 
trols over  credit.  The  Nation  used  this 
power  over  consumer  credit  by  raising 
the  down  payment  and  shortening  the 
payoff  period  on  purchases  of  certain 
consumer  durable  goods,  in  the  early 
1950's,  during  the  Korean  inflationary 
period,  with  considerable  success.  We 
should  be  ready  to  employ  consumer 
credit  controls  again  rather  than  see 
interest  rates  rise  out  of  sight. 

When  you  look  at  the  kind  ot  program 
needed  to  win  the  war  against  inflation, 
you  come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion 
that  the  administration's  choice  of  anti- 
Inflationary  weapons  is  just  not  going 
to  do  the  job.  Indeed,  a  war  that  begins 
by  postulating  a  3.5  percent  rate  of  infla- 
tion this  year  concedes  defeat  before  it 
starts. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  aspect  of  the 
phony  war  on  inflation  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration committed  itself  before 
election  against  doing  anything  very 
meaningful  about  inflation.  This  was 
clearly  shown  in  just  one  day  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  campaign  last  fall.  On  November 
1,  Mr.  Nixon  campaigned  through  Texas. 
Under  the  heading  "Nixon  Pledges  Sup- 
port to  Top  Texas  Ventures,"  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  described  the  day's  activi- 
ties: 

Richard  M.  Nixon  jet  hopped  FYlday  across 
President  Johnson's  home  state  promising 
to  support  ventures  dec«'  to  Texas  ears.  Try- 
ing hard  to  win  the  25  Texas  electoral  votes, 
Nixon  promised  in  stops  at  Ft.  Worth,  Lub- 
bock and  San  Antonio  that  he  would : 

Retain  the  F-111,  the  controversial  swing- 
wing  fighter  conceived  under  the  Kennedy 
Administration,  which  Is  produced  in  its 
Air  Force  version  at  the  General  Dynamics 
Corp.  plant  In  Ft.  Worth. 

See  to  It  that  a  "fair  shake"  Is  given  U.S. 
farmers  and  textile  producers  In  secret  trade 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries. 

Recognize  that  government,  rather  than 
private  enterprise,  is  better  qualified  to  han- 
dle great  projects  like  the  $1  billion  Trinity 
River  Project  that  could  open  Ft.  Worth  to 
oceangoing  ships.  The  project  has  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  but  funds  have  not 
been  appropriated. 

Stand  firm  by  his  commitment  to  support 
the  27  V4  percent  oil  depletion  allowance  that 
Is  built  into  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as 
an  inducement  for  oil  production  but  that  is 
a  constant  target  for  tax  reformers. 

Here,  in  one  swoop,  Mr.  Nixon  prom- 
ised to  continue  one  of  the  military's 
most  expensive  and  wasteful  aircraft 
ventures;  to  see  that  U.S.  food  and  tex- 
tile producers  are  protected  against  for- 
eign competition  that  might  lower  their 
domestic  prices;  to  back  the  $1  billion 


Trinity  River  project  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers — a  project  that  some  say 
would  be  less  costly  if  Fort  Worth  were 
made  an  ocean  port  by  moving  it  bod- 
ily down  to  the  sea;  and  to  avoid 
tampering  with  the  present  oil  depletion 
allowance,  thus  passing  up  a  leading  op- 
poi-tunity  of  increasing  Federal  revenues 
and  balancing  the  budget. 

November  1  was  a  day  the  Nation  will 
long  remember.  And  there  were,  unfor- 
tunately, many  like  it. 

The  administration  has  made  clear 
that  it  is  not  meaningfully  going  to  cut 
military  and  military-related  expendi- 
tures; that  it  rejects  wage-price  guide- 
posts;  that  it  has  no  intention  of  repeal- 
ing the  system  of  tax  loopholes,  ranging 
from  the  investment  tax  credit  to  the 
oil  depletion  allowance.  The  administra- 
tion has  thus  unilaterally  disarmed  itself 
before  the  war  against  inflation  has 
begun. 

My  complaint  is  nonpartisan.  But  it  is 
no  answer  to  the  absence  of  a  real  war 
on  inflation  today  that  it  was  the  Demo- 
crats who  allowed  the  wage-price  guide- 
posts  to  atrophy,  who  enacted  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  who  have  let  the  lax 
loopholes  go  unplugged  for  years,  who 
have  enormously  increased  military 
spending. 

Nothing  could  please  me  more  than  to 
help  President  Nixon  turn  the  phony 
war  against  inflation  into  a  real  war. 
There  are  enough  of  us  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  who  feel  as  I  do,  to  give  him 
a  clear  majority  if  he  should  decide  that 
we  are  really  going  to  wage  a  war 
against  inflation. 


MORTON      ATTACKS      APATHY      IN 
CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  'Mr.  Morton)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  us 
today  is  another  bill,  which  I  support, 
aimed  at  controlling  pollution  of  our 
water  resources.  The  measure  authorizes 
new  weapons — in  the  form  of  funds, 
demonstration  projects,  and  educational 
programs — to  be  used  in  our  flght  against 
this  encroachment  on  our  environment. 

We  can  see  the  vital  need  for  acts  of 
this  nature  when  we  consider  the  impact 
of  pollution  on  a  specific  body  of  water. 
For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  at  this  time  on  a  matter  of 
grave  economic  and  envirorunental  im- 
portance to  this  Nation.  This  is  the  rap- 
idly accelerating  deterioration  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  the  largest,  possibly  the  most 
magnificent,  and  certainly  the  most  pro- 
ductive estuarine  area  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  hasten  to  say  I  am 
indebted  to  many  people  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  of  conserving 
our  environment,  and  particularly  to  sav- 
ing this  magnificent  bay  and  its  system 
of  watersheds. 

We  have  been  guilty  of  an  almost  crim- 
inal neglect  in  allowing  urban  and  tech- 
nological pressures  to  stalk  virtually  im- 
checked  through  the  estuarine  environ- 
ment. Pollution  is  steadily,  silently  win- 
ning its  flght  against  society.  Its  arsenal 
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consists  of  ignorance,  temporizing,  and 
apathy — simple  weapons  which  man  ef- 
fectively uses  against  himself. 

If  the  Chesapeake  Bay  water  resource 
planning  and  concomitant  action  are  to 
be  more  than  a  frantic  race  to  catch  up 
with  the  present,  immediate  action  must 
be  forthcoming.  A  study  of  wide  scope  is 
urgently  needed  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  set  forth  an  effective  and  ra- 
tional program  of  management  for  the 
Chesapeake  Bafir.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  been  authorized  to  make  this  study; 
the  problem  has  been  that  the  funds 
have  not  been  appropriated. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay,  situated  as  it  is 
iB  a  rapidly  expanding  industrial  and 
urban  complex  is  as  vulnerable  to  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  works  of  man  as 
any  other  estuarine  system  in  the  world. 
In  order  to  saTe  it,  we  must  Institute  a 
sound  programi  based  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion of  an  expanding  estuarine  and 
watershed  management  technology. 
'  The*6'roblem«  that  are  emerging  today 
forecaOTthe  magnitude  and  complexity 
of  problems  e3(pected  in  the  future.  In 
1960,  the  64,000-square-mlle  drainage 
basin  was  the  recipient  of  the  waste 
products  of  ati  estimated  11  million 
people. 

This  population  will  grow  to  approxi- 
mately 17  mllUon  by  1990  and  is  pro- 
jected at  30  million  in  2020. 

The  increasing  nutrient  and  chemical 
loads  in  the  bay  system  is  a  problem  of 
great  concern.  One  appallng  source  of 
this  is  the  District  of  Columbia  sewer- 
age system.  After  final  treatment,  it  dis- 
charges some  a  million  pounds  of  phos- 
phorus and  25  ftilllion  pounds  of  nitrates 
into  the  Potomac  River  annually.  Un- 
less tertiary  tre^itment  facilities  are  pro- 
vided, the  above  numbers  can  be  ex- 
pected to  douple  within  the  next  25 
years.  An  exceis  of  chemical  nutrients 
frequently  leadfe  to  explosive  blooms  of 
algae  and  to  increased  growth  of  noxious 
aquatic  weeds  ^♦hich  triggers  other  prob- 
lems. These  noxious  weeds  tend  to  trap 
silt,  potentially  causing  a  shoaling  prob- 
lem. Small  boats  are  inoperable  in  areas 
heavily  infested  by  weeds.  Further, 
weeds  affect  the  recreational  and  esthet- 
ic uses  of  the]  waterways.  If  nutrient 
discharges  are  (excluded  from  a  flowing 
nontldal  river,  ^e  river  in  time  will  re- 
vert to  its  natural  state.  But,  the  dam- 
age done  to  thel  estuary  by  excess  nutri- 
ents is  virtually  irreversible  because  of 
the  continuous ;  recycling  of  the  nutri- 
ents. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  pres- 
ent trend  toward  more  intensive  urban 
development  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
nearly  all  othe^  nations,  will  persist  at 
least  through  tjhe  end  of  this  centiary. 
Problems  associated  with  water  re- 
sources management  in  urban  areas 
have  become  both  acute  and  complex. 
As  this  develoi>ment  moves  along  the 
tributaries  of  the  bay  system,  we  shall 
see  radical  changes  as  more  and  more 
agricultural  an(d  forest  Itinds  are  re- 
placed by  streelis  and  roofs. 

Urban  construction  skins  the  earth's 
surface  and  cai^  increase  sediment  yield 
a  thousandfoldJ  These  sediments  enter 
the  bay  and  s|nother  bottom-dwelling 
organisms  and  create  esthetically  ob- 
jectional  conditions.  Over  the  centuries. 


shore  and  bank  erosion  have  removed 
much  fine  agricultural  land,  in  fact  a 
number  of  Islands  in  the  bay  have  com- 
pletely disappeared. 

Urban  development  tends  to  increase 
runoff,  which,  in  turn,  lowers  the 
groundwater  table.  Depending  on  the 
extent  of  development,  this  can  cause 
a  measurable  decrease  in  base  flows  dur- 
ing drought  periods,  which  can  have  a 
significant  effect  on  salinity  values  in 
the  tributaries. 

Growth  in  impervious  areas  increases 
both  the  magnitude  and  frequency  of 
flooding,  which  can  have  a  decided  effect 
on  water  quality  in  the  estuarine  en- 
vlrormient. 

Rapidly  expanding  electrical  power 
requirements  and  the  resulting  demand 
for  larger  powerplants  are  requiring  use 
of  large  volumes  of  estuarine  water  for 
cooling  purposes.  One  proposed  plant  on 
Chesapeake  Bay  will  use  about  1  million 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  for  cooling, 
with  a  rise  of  10  to  12  degrees  Fahren- 
heit In  water  temperatures.  The  exact 
effects  of  heat  on  many  estuarine  species 
is  not  well  known,  but  this  problem  is 
being  studied  by  a  number  of  scientific 
and  educational  institutions. 

The  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
have  no  technically  reliable  system  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  thermal  loads  on 
specific  bay  areas.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  public  utility  companies  have  spent 
considerable  sums  on  the  construction 
of  hydraulic  models  in  an  effort  to  esti- 
mate the  effects  of  thermal  electric 
plants  on  aquatic  environments. 

The  protection  of  aquatic  life  from  ad- 
verse water  quality  factors  is  much  more 
complicated  in  the  estuary  because  of  Its 
diversity  of  life  and  the  fragile  nature  of 
its  ecological  interrelationships.  The 
subtly  shifting  estuarine  equilibrium  can 
easily  move  toward  ecological  disaster 
through  neglect  or  mismanagement.  A 
grave  example  of  our  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  ecological  balance  occurred  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1966,  when  the  oyster  crop  was 
virtually  destroyed  by  Michinia  nel- 
soni — MSX.  A  better  knowledge  of  the 
basin  system  might  have  minimized  the 
spread  of  this  oyster-kllllng  fungus. 

Accelerated  urban  development,  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  leisure  time,  and  a 
generally  expanding  level  of  personal  in- 
come have  created  a  great  demand  for 
water-based  recreation  in  the  bay  area. 
Conversely,  and  ironically,  the  industrial 
and  economic  base  of  the  prosperity  that 
generated  the  demand  also  threatens  to 
destroy  the  existing  recreation  potential 
by  its  deleterious  effect  on  the  water 
quality  upon  which  water-based  recrea- 
tion depends. 

There  are  other  significant  threats  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  environment.  These 
Include  both  Inter-  and  intra-basln  di- 
versions of  fresh  water  infiows.  Current 
examples  are  first,  the  deepening  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  which 
will  increase  the  net  amoimt  of  water 
flowing  from  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
Into  Delaware  Bay  from  about  900  cubic 
feet  per  second  to  about  3,000  cubic  feet 
per  second:  and  second,  the  Baltimore 
water  sui>ply  tunnel,  which  taps  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  above  Conowingo  Dam. 
Presh  water  diversions  can  alter  the 
salinity  regime  of  the  headwaters  of  the 


bay,   affecting  the  spawning  of  many 
species  of  fish. 

Many  estuarine  areas  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  gradual  destruction  of  wet- 
lands through  filling  for  urban  develop- 
ment. The  once  productive  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  has  been  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately one-third  through  land  reclama- 
tion operations.  Wetlands,  now  recog- 
nized as  "powerful  biological  engines," 
produce  many  of  the  organic  nutrients 
so  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
estuarine  ecological  system.  The  exten- 
sive, well-established  Chesapeake  Bay 
wetlands  must  be  protected,  now,  from 
shortsighted  land-use  patterns. 

The  great  size  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  its 
little  understood  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  parameters,  and  the  effect 
which  rapidly  increasing  population  and 
urban-industrial  development  have  on 
the  estuary  make  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  rare  body  of  water,  a  spe- 
cialized study.  Realizing  this,  the  Con- 
gress directed,  in  section  312  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1965,  that  a  complete 
study  of  Chesapeake  Bay  be  made  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  that,  as  a  part 
of  this  study,  a  hydraulic  model  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  be  constructed  in  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  support  of  many  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  States  concerned  with  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  a  number  of  educational 
Institutions  of  outstanding  competence 
in  bay-oriented  research,  has  prepared 
preliminary  plans  for  this  authorized 
study  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

These  plans  take  cognizance  of  the 
extreme  complexity  and  reaction  poten- 
tial within  the  bay  to  the  man-environ- 
ment, and  well  note  that  no  single  politi- 
cal or  social  entity  can  have  the  requisite 
personnel,  equipment,  and  technical 
know-how  to  accomplish  the  many  spe- 
cialized studies  needed  for  such  a  com- 
prehensive investigation. 

Fortimately,  the  required  expertise 
does  exist  among  the  many  agencies 
which  historically  have  been  responsible 
for  certain  features  of  water  resource 
development. 

The  proposed  Chesapeake  Bay  study 
is  a  comprehensive  estuarine  study.  It 
is  multidisciplinary  in  scope,  encompas- 
sing the  engineering  as  well  as  the 
physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences. 
The  study  is  being  managed  by  the 
district  engineer,  Baltimore,  Md.,  whose 
staff  is  experienced  in  managing  re- 
source development  studies  of  a  size 
comparable  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  study.  Comprehensive 
planning  experience  in  many  disciplines 
has  been  developed  and  strengthened 
over  time  by  intense  involvement  in 
diverse  studies. 

But  on  the  whole,  this  effort  is  not 
moving  forward  to  the  degree  it  should, 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  This  indicates 
to  me  that  the  importance  and  survival 
of  this  great  estuary  as  a  biological,  pro- 
ductive entity  has  not  been  considered 
in  its  relative  urgency. 

The  specific  objectives  of  this  study 
are  to: 

First.  Make  a  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  water  utilization  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Basin. 
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Second.  Formulate  a  long  term  sound 
water-land  management  plan  for  the 
development  and  use  of  the  bay  area's 
resources,  with  special  attention  to  im- 
proving the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area. 

Third.  Define  an  early  action  pro- 
gram, setting  forth  those  elements 
which  require  prompt  execution  In 
order  to:  first,  prevent  deterioration 
of  the  bay's  resources  and  environment, 
and  second,  meet  present  needs. 

Fourth.  Make  recommendations  for 
canying  out  the  plans  and  programs, 
including  institutional  arrangements, 
cost  sharing,  and  management  of  the 
bay's  resources. 

It  is  intended,  further,  that  the  study 
develop  a  mechanism  by  which  the  plan 
recommended  for  optimum  development 
of  the  area  can  be  subject  to  review  and 
revision  as  changing  conditions  require. 

A  major  difBculty  confronting  the  for- 
mulation of  a  rational  plan  of  manage- 
ment is  a  serious  lack  of  quantitive  data. 
Never  has  an  adequate  inventory  of  the 
bay  resource  been  attempted.  Little 
quantitative  data  are  available  concern- 
ing the  phj'sical,  chemical,  and  biologi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  bay  and  the 
capacity  of  the  bay  to  support  its  own 
natural  functions  as  well  as  the  diverse 
and  often  destructive  activities  of  man. 
This  serious  lack  of  perspective  of  the 
bay  environment  in  its  present  uneasy 
relationship  with  a  rapidly  expanding 
urbanized  environment  Is  probably  the 
most  dangerous  existing  threat  to  the 
bay  system. 

A  logical  plan  of  study  directed  to- 
ward development  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  must  include  mtmy  parameters  be- 
cause, for  whatever  purpose  the  bay  is 
used,  such  use  affects  all  other  purposes. 
There  is  a  need  for  a  coordinated  man- 
agement approach  to  developing  and 
preserving  the  resources  of  the  system. 
Although  the  States  of  the  bay  area  sup- 
port a  nimiber  of  progressive  agencies 
which  have  regulatory  and  management 
functions  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  there  is 
no  single  agency  that  is  actively  engaged 
in  an  overall  multlstate  planning  effort 
directed  toward  the  maintenance,  en- 
hancement, and  rational  utilization  of 
the  bay  resources. 

This  complete  study  of  water  utiliza- 
tion and  control,  involving  the  largest 
estuary  in  the  Nation  and  its  spectrum 
of  complex  problems,  is  expected  to  yield 
significant  knowledge  of  many  impor- 
tant physical,  chemical,  biological,  and 
social  phenomena  of  importance  not  only 
to  Chesapeake  Bay,  but  to  other  estu- 
arine areas.  This  study  imdoubtedly  will 
improve  the  environmentalist's  ability 
to  estimate  the  effect  of  man's  works  on 
estuarine  ecology,  based  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  methodology  to  determine 
realistically  the  earning  capacity  of 
these  Important  resources. 

As  a  part  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  re- 
source study,  a  hydraulic  model  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  together  with  a  tech- 
nical center  for  bay  studies,  Is  planned 
for  construction  at  Matapeake,  Md. 

Thus  far,  the  research  activities  which 
have  been  completed  and  those  In  prog- 
ress, have  established  the  Chesc^eake 


Bay  region  as  a  world  center  for  estu- 
arine research.  However,  as  work  has 
progressed,  it  has  become  readily  ap- 
parent that  a  jump  In  basic  and  applied 
engineering  research  capability  is  nec- 
essary. 

Currently  available  Investigative  and 
analytical  techniques  have  provided 
much  valuable  assistance  In  determin- 
ing the  gross  physical  operating  char- 
acteristics of  the  bay  system.  However, 
the  time  Is  past  when  unilateral  problem 
solutions  based  on  judgment,  available 
but  inadequate  technology,  and  recon- 
naissance type  data  are  of  use  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  community. 

The  hydraulic  model  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  will  provide  the  necessary  steps  to 
the  scientific  and  engineering  problem 
solutions  so  urgently  required  now. 

Most  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  are  not  and  cannot  be 
subject  to  rigorous  mathematical  analy- 
sis. The  hydraulic  model  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  continuing  the  economic, 
scientific  and  engineering  study  for  the 
preservation  of  the  bay. 

Some  of  the  important  uses  of  the 
model  are: 

First.  Determination  of  the  salinity  dis- 
tribution in  the  bay  system,  and  how  it 
is  affected  by  both  natural  events  and 
the  works  of  man. 

Second.  Determination  of  the  mechan- 
ics of  estuary  flushing,  the  characteristics 
of  waste  dispersion,  and  the  pyotential 
waste  assimilation  capacity  of  the  bay. 
Third.  Location  and  evaluation  of 
erosion  and  sedimentation  problems. 

Fourth.  By  analogy,  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain processes,  both  of  nature  and  of 
man,  on  some  biological  characteristics 
of  the  bay. 

Fifth.  Determination  of  least  hazard- 
ous site  location  for  underwater  outfalls, 
thermal  power  station,  and  so  forth. 

At  the  request  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  a  reanalysis  of  the  study 
was  completed  during  fiscal  year  1969. 
The  revised  cost  estimate  for  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay  resource  study  is  approxi- 
mately $15  million. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  com- 
bined yearly  value  of  both  the  commer- 
cial and  the  sport  fishery  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  is  $100  million.  If  we  were  to  capi- 
talize the  fishing  industry  at  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  at  4=^8 -percent  interest  for 
50  years,  we  would  arrive  at  the  astro- 
nomical siun  of  $18.6  billion.  The  total 
cost  of  the  proposed  Chesapeake  Bay  re- 
source study  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  $18.6  billion. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fish- 
ery resource  of  Chesapeake  Bay  repre- 
sents only  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
value  of  the  bay. 

Process,  procedure,  and  habit  have 
been  developed  and  applied  for  so  long 
without  thought  to  actusd  or  potential 
impact  on  our  environment,  that  many 
areas  have  already  been  reduced  to  an 
intolerable  poUutional  morass.  This  Is 
doubly  tragic  as  the  technology  to  study 
and  abate  has  been  readily  available.  We 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  self-pity,  and  possibly  self- 
destruction.  We  must  use  our  technical 
and  scientific  resources. 
It  is  imperative  that  lead  time  on  Ches- 


apeake Bay  be  generated  before  we  are 
forced  into  agreement  and  action  by 
catastrophe.  We  simply  must  assume  the 
responsibility  to  make  this  important 
study,  develop  rational  management 
schemes,  establish  a  viable  management 
mechanism,  and  bring  to  a  halt  the  stead- 
ily increasing  deterioration  of  the  bay 
resource. 

It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize  the 
fact  that,  as  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment deteriorates,  so  does  the  quality  of 
life.  We  must  stop  fouling  our  nest,  for 
at  the  very  least,  it  will  soon  become  un- 
inhabitable, and  at  the  very  most,  non- 
existent. 

Recognizing  the  problems,  and  Up  serv- 
ice to  them,  is  no  longer  enough.  Action 
is  the  only  answer. 


DISPOSAL  OF  RIGHTS  IN  INDIAN 
TRIBAL  LANDS  WITHOUT  TRIBAL 
CONSENT 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  protect  Indian 
tribes  from  involuntary  alienations  of 
interests  in  their  lands  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  other  Federal  oflBcers. 

This  late  in  the  20th  century,  it  prob- 
ably surprises  many  Members  of  this 
House,  as  well  as  the  public,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  still  have 
power  to  grant  away  Indian  property 
without  the  Indians'  consent. 

The  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934 
empowers  tribes  organized  under  its  pro- 
visions "to  prevent  the  sale,  disposition, 
lease,  or  encumbrance  of  tribal  lands,  In- 
terests in  lands,  or  other  tribal  assets 
without  the  consent  of  the  tribe."  Simi- 
lar provisions  are  contained  in  the  Okla- 
homa Indian  Welfare  Act  of  1936.  Hence, 
tribes  organized  under  these  acts  have 
a  guarantee  from  Congress  that  rights- 
of-way  will  not  be  granted,  or  other  in- 
terests in  their  lands  alienated,  without 
their  own  consent.  Tribes  which  did  not 
organize  under  either  of  those  acts  have 
no  such  statutory  guarantee. 

The  Indian  Reorganization  Act  al- 
lowed the  tribes  2  years  within  which  to 
choose  whether  or  not  to  come  under  its 
provisions.  Because  of  various  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  act,  many  tribes 
voted  to  stay  out.  Today  the  tribes  which 
did  not  organize  under  either  that  act 
or  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Welfare  Act, 
have  more  members  than  those  who  did, 
and  own  more  land. 

Whether  the  tribe  came  in  or  stayed 
out  of  the  Reorganization  Act  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  current  effectiveness 
of  its  organization  or  its  present-day 
abihty  to  manage  its  own  property.  For 
example,  some  of  the  Pueblos  of  New 
Mexico  have  highly  organized  village 
governments,  maintained  on  traditional 
lines  since  long  before  the  Indian  Reor- 
ganization Act  was  even  proposed.  Some 
other  tribes  adopted  constitutions  imder 
the  act,  but  developed  little  or  no  or- 
ganization except  on  paper.  The  largest 
American  Indian  tribe,  the  Navajo,  with 
more  land,  more  citizens,  and  a  more 
elaborate  government  than  several  of 
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the  territories,  Operates  entirely  outside 
the  Reorganization  Act. 

Despite  the  fact  that  only  tribes  under 
the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  or  Okla- 
homa Indian  Welfare  Act  have  a  statu- 
tory guarantee  against  such  action,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  not,  in 
fact,  granted  a  right-of-way  over  any 
Indian  tribe's  Ii|nds  without  Its  consent 
for  many  yearsi  And  since  1951  a  de- 
partmental regulation  has  required  con- 
sent from  all  l4nd-owning  tribes  alike, 
whether  or  not  ijhey  are  organized  under 
one  of  the  acts.]  The  Department  by  its 
long  continued  practice  has  acknowl- 
edged the  obviqus  fact  that  the  tribes 
outside  the  acts|  are  just  as  progressive 
and  just  as  well;  able  to  look  after  their 
own  interests  ai  those  under  them. 
On  April  4,  ig|67.  the  Interior  Depart- 
proposed  new  regula- 
Id  have  abolished  the 
lent  wherever  it  is  not 
commapded  by  statute.  That  is,  it  would 
have  taken  awaj  the  right  of  the  tribes 
not  organized  uiider  the  Indian  Reorga- 
nization Act  or]  the  Oklahoma  Indian 
Welfare  Act  to  veto  unwanted  rights-of- 
way  across  their  lands. 

The  Secretary  bf  the  Interior  admitted 
that  this  radical  and  retrograde  proposal 
was  drafted  witii  the  situation  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe  in  iiind.  because  that  tribe, 
a  few  years  ago,  ^as  unwilling  to  consent 
promptly  to  righ(ts-of-way  for  a  certain 
power  project  oil  its  lands.  Eventually 
the  disagreemenj;  was  settled  amicably, 
and  the  consent  j  given.  Nevertheless,  to 
prevent  recurrence  of  similar  disputes, 
not  rare  in  the  business  world,  the  De- 
partment proposed  to  strip  all  non-IRA 
tribes  of  their  pjwer  to  keep  unwanted 
rights-of-way  ofl  their  lands.  The  con- 
sent requirement  was  to  be  abolished  not 
because  the  Navajos  had  proved  them- 
selves incapable  of  guarding  their  own 
interests,  but  becfiuse  they  guarded  them 
too  well. 

The  House  Coi^ittee  on  Government 
Operations  recently  published  a  report 
of  this  study  of  the  Department's  pro- 
posal. House  Report  91-78,  91st  Con- 
gress, March  13,  1969,  entitled  "Disposal 
of  Rights  in  Indikn  Tribal  Lands  With- 
out Tribal  Conseiit."  As  a  result  of  this 
study  the  Departiient  of  the  Interior  re- 
turned to  reason, and  withdrew  its  pro- 
posal to  abolish  tliie  consent  requirement. 
The  committee  recommended,  however, 
that  consideratio^i  be  given  to  amending 
the  Indian  Rightj-of-Way  Act  to  require 
tribal  consent  to  ill  right-of-way  grants 
of  tribal  land,  so  i  is  to  afford  the  Indians 
adequate  protection  from  possible  spo- 
liation of  their  JDroperty  by  the  over- 
bearing paternalism  of  Federal  ofiQcers. 
The  bill  which  I  am  today  introducing 
would  do  preclseljr  this:  namely,  extend 
to  tribes  outside  tSie  Indian  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  the  sanle  statutory  protection 
against  imconsenied  rights-of-way  over 
their  land  as  is  jenjoyed  by  the  tribes 
organized  thereu4der. 

Most  people  tkink  of  rights-of-way 
as  long  narrow  sirips  used  for  commu- 
nication or  traiisportation  facilities. 
Some  of  these,  like  limited-access  high- 
ways can  take  in  a  lot  of  land  and  ef- 
fectively split  coihmunltles  in  two.  But 
the  Interior  Department's  interpretation 
of  the  term  "rigmt-of-way"  goes  even 


further;  It  includes  reservoir  sites  among 
other  things.  In  one  case,  the  Depart- 
ment granted  a  right-of-way  of  Indian 
land  for  a  53,000  acre  reservoir.  The  law 
places  no  limit  on  the  term  of  years  of 
an  Indian  right-of-way. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this:  the 
pwwer  to  grant  rights-of-way  over  In- 
dian tribal  laiid  is  the  power  to  grant 
away  permanently  whole  Indian  reser- 
vations. 

The  area  of  Indian  tribal  land  in  the 
lower  48  States  has  shrunk  to  approxi- 
mately 39  million  acres.  This  seems  like 
a  lot  of  land,  but  it  is  not  good  land. 
The  most  productive  areas  were  taken 
away  from  the  Indians  a  century  or 
more  ago.  What  they  have  left  is  gen- 
erally only  what  the  white  immigrants 
did  not  want.  It  is  largely  desert,  suit- 
able only  for  grazing  one  cow  per  40 
acres.  Despite  widespread  belief  to  the 
contrary,  only  a  small  part  of  it  produces 
oil  or  other  minerals.  Very  little  of  it  pro- 
duces crops  the  Indians  can  live  on,  and 
even  less  crops  they  can  sell  for  cash. 
Thirty-nine  million  acres  of  such  lahd 
is  an  irreducible  minimum  Indian  land- 
holding.  To  this  land  387,000  Indian  citi- 
zens look,  in  part  at  least,  for  their  liveli- 
hood. We  already  have  enough  "problems 
of  the  cities"  caused  by  unskilled  black 
and  white  poor  people  forced  off  the 
land.  None  of  us  wants -.to  add  a  "city 
Indian"  problem.  Indian  Tribes  should 
be  able  to  preserve  every  acre  "of  Indian 
land  for  tribal  purposes,  if  they  so  desire. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
not  able  to  give  a  single  valid  reason 
why  the  power  to  prevent  unwanted 
grants  of  their  lands  should  be  stripped 
away  from  a  majority  of  our  tribal  In- 
dian citizens.  In  fact,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  admitted  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee: 

Generally,  those  requiring  rights-of-way 
over  tribal  lands  have  encountered  no  par- 
ticular problems  In  obtaining  Indian  con- 
sent. 

He  did  not  even  suggest  a  reason  why 
such  problems  might  arise  more  fre- 
quently with  tribes  outside  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act,  so  as  to  be  remedi- 
able by  amendment  of  the  regulation, 
than  with  tribes  under  the  act,  where 
only  Congress  could  authorize  grants 
over  tribal  veto.  Furthermore,  neither 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nor  any 
other  reasonable  person  can  assert  that 
an  Indian  tribe  is  always  wrong  when 
it  refuses  consent  to  a  particular  pro- 
posed right-of-way.  The  State  highway 
department,  the  local  power  company, 
the  natural  gas  pipeline  company,  and 
even  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  not  al- 
ways right  when  they  want  to  oust  citi- 
zens from  their  land  for  a  qght-of-wav. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  which 
is  based  on  the  recommendation  in  the 
report  of  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  would  simply  amend 
the  Indian  RIght-of-Way  Act  of  1948  to 
plug  up  the  loophole  that  made  possible 
the  Interior  Department's  vindictive 
proposal  to  abolish  the  consent  require- 
ment. That  act,  which  requires  tribal 
consent  only  in  the  case  of  tribes  orga- 
nized imder  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  or  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Welfare 
Act,  does  not  repeal  any  previous  right- 


of-way  act,  of  which  there  are  about  a 
dozen,  some  adopted  as  long  ago  as  the 
Indian  wars.  None  of  them  expressly 
requires  tribal  consent  to  right-of-way 
grants.  My  bill  would  require  consent  of 
the  proper  tribal  officials  to  all  rights-of- 
way  over  tribaL  land,  whether  granted 
under  the  1948  act  or  any  other  act,  and 
whether  or  not  the  tribe  Involved  is 
organized  imder  the  Reorganization  Act 
or  any  act.  In  case  of  tribes  not  organized 
at  all — of  which  there  are  very  few — the 
amendment  would  require  consent  by  a 
majority  of  the  adult  members  of  the 
tribe.  This  consent  could  be  obtained  in 
a  referendum  called  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  or  if  the  tribe  was  small 
enough  to  make  such  procedure  practi- 
cable, by  collecting  signatures  on  a  peti- 
tion. 

The  principle  that  Indian  tribes  should 
not  be  deprived  of  their  property  without 
.  their  consent  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  was  first  stated  in  1532.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  even  be- 
fore adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Today, 
when  Indian  property  holdings  have  long 
since  been  cut  down  to  the  irreducible 
minimum,  it  is  more  valid  than  ever. 

In  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 
Congress  riddled  the  principle  with  loop- 
holes. Since  1934  we  have  been  closing 
them.  Today's  bill  will  plug  one  of  the 
worst  remaining. 

In  recent  years  many  Indian  tribes, 
like  the  Navajo,  have  begun  to  take  care 
of  themselves  in  the  modem  world.  Oc- 
casional disagreement  in  business  deal- 
ings with  them  only  prove  the  success  of 
our  35-year-old  reversal  of  Indian  policy 
from  tearing  down  to  building  up  the 
tribes'  responsibility  to  manage  their 
own  property. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  protect 
the  Indians'  hard  won  seif-reliance 
against  attempts,  whether  ill  or  well- 
intended,  of  any  future  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  reinstate  the  debilitating 
paternalism  of  the  period  Immediately 
following  the  Indian  wars.  I  have  con- 
fidence, Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  will 
commend  itself  to  all  fair  minded  and 
realistic  Members  of  Congress.  I  present 
the  bill  to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

H.R.  10093 
A  bill  to  require  tribal  consent  to  all  grants 

of  right-of-way  over  Indian  tribal  land. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  2  of  the  Aot  of  February  5, 
1948  (Chapter  45,  62  Stat.  17,  18.  25  U.S.C. 
324).  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"No  grant  of  a  right-of-way  over  and 
across  any  lands  belonging  to  any  tribe  shall 
be  made  pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  act 
of  Congress  without  the  consent  of  the  proper 
tribal  officials  or.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  certifies  that  the  tribe  has  no  tribal 
officials,  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
adult  members  of  such  tribe." 
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WHY  DON'T  TAXPAYERS  PUR- 
CHASE LOCKHEED  CORPORATION 
INSTEAD  OF  THE  C-5A  TRANS- 
PORT? 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
evidence  moimts  indicating  that  the 
Pentagon  and  a  major  military  contrac- 
tor have  combined  to  allow  costs  on  a 
project  to  moimt  far  beyond  original 
estimates.  In  this  case,  it  is  the  C-5A 
Air  Force  military  transport,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  major  freight  and 
troop  carrier  for  the  military  in  upcom- 
ing years. 

The  estimate  when  the  contract  was 
let  in  October  1965  was  $2,880,400,000 
for  120  of  these  craft.  A  new,  impublished 
Pentagon  figure  of  this  week's  vintage 
reveals  a  figure  of  $5,202,400,000  for  the 
same  120  planes.  The  increase  in  cost 
alone  is  almost  as  much  as  the  original 
estimate. 

In  fact,  this  very  latest  price  figure  is 
an  actual  price  increase  of  $77.2  mil- 
lion over  cost  estimates  of  just  3  months 
ago.  A  thought-provoking  equation,  to 
say  the  least. 

Nor  does  any  guarantee  exist  that  we 
are  anywhere  near  an  end  to  the  spiral 
on  this  particular  project.  Costs  for  the 
C-5A  are  climbing  more  than  S25  million 
monthly  and  $300  million  annually.  One 
last  straw  is  that  the  plane  is  behind 
schedule — and  our  people  are  footing  the 
bill. 

An  Air  Force  spokesman  attributed 
price  escalation  to  an  increase  in  prices 
of  spare  parts  and  inclusion  of  previously 
omitted  costs  for  docks  and  hangar  fa- 
cilities. So  nice  of  them  to  discover  a  rise 
in  prices  of  spare  parts.  Most  thought- 
ful of  them  to  locate  figures  for  facility 
costs  they  somehow  previously  mislaid. 
If  this  excuse  is  true,  then  so  is  Sancho 
Panza's  ass  Pegasus  in  disguise. 

We  are  told  the  dollar  history  of  this 
craft  is  "probably  the  best  cost  history 
we  have  ever  had  on  any  program."  Be- 
hold a  classic  case  of  foot-in-the-mouth 
disease.  Has  there  ever  been  a  bolder, 
more  venturesome  misstatemenl  of  the 
opposite  of  truth  by  a  military  defender 
of  a  contractor?  Verily.  I  am  speechless 
with  admiration  at  such  intellectual  cal- 
isthenics. 

Weak  Air  Force  supervision,  poor  cor- 
porate management,  and  a  contract 
which  rewards  InefiBclency  emerge.  Mr. 
A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  Air  Force  Deputy 
for  Management  Systems,  is  to  be  com- 
mended as  a  veritable  taxpayer's  hero 
for  allowing  us  to  realize  how  badly  this 
project  has  run  amuck  doUarwise. 

Let  us  also  note  that  Lockheed  is  per- 
petrator of  the  Cheyenne  helicopter — 
a  royal  botch  which  was  a  gunship  to 
end  all  gunshlps.  After  completing  a 
model  in  May  1967,  Lockheed  had  suc- 
ceeded In  completing  a  massive  armada 
of  nine  more  since  then,  bringing  forth 
a  warning  of  cancellation  from  the 
Army. 

Rather  than  topple  over  the  brink  of 
apoplexy,  litigation,  and  tears  over  the 
Pentagon  and  military-Industrial  com- 
plex, I  prefer  to  grope  for  solutions,  since 
technical  salvation  for  the  present  seems 
out  of  reach.  I  therefore  propose  that 
the  Government  purchase  Lockheed 
Corp.,  rather  than  obtain  their  C-5A 
plane.  It  would  be  cheaper  for  the  Na- 
tion, and  we  would  thereby  come  Into 


possession  of  huge  assets  Lockheed  has 
already  realized  by  swallowing  so  much 
Government  cash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  most  meaning- 
ful comparison  to  be  drawn  between  ac- 
complishments and  behavior  of  cave 
men  and  what  our  "Cannon  Kings"  pro- 
duce after  obtaining  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  military  contracts. 

Cave  men  were  simplistic  but  effective 
thinkers.  So  are  the  "Cannon  Kings." 
Cave  men  were  brutishly  shrewd.  So  are 
the  "Cannon  Kings."  Cave  men  preyed 
upon  their  neighbors.  So  do  the  "Cannon 
Kings."  There,  however,  all  comparison 
ceases  abruptly.  Why? 

Because  the  cave  man  constructed 
clubs,  knives,  slings,  and  other  deadly 
weapons  which  worked. 


CHEMICALS  AND  PESTICIDES— OUR 
FRIENDLY,  SILENT  ASSASSINS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  obvious  that  chem- 
icals, in  form  of  insecticides  and  pesti- 
cides, are  being  used  and  abused  in  many 
endeavors  with  callous  disregard  for 
consequences.  Added  to  food  to  preserve 
it — color  it — utilized  for  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  purposes — defoliation 
and  destruction  of  food  supplies  in  Viet- 
nam— they  are  increasingly  altering  our 
environment,  wreaking  silent  damage  we 
shall  all  have  to  pay  for. 

We  are  only  now  beginning  to  realize 
what  long-range  effects  use  of  these 
chemicals  will  have  on  the  ecology  of  our 
world.  This  is  in  addition  to  air,  water, 
oil,  thermal,  and  noise  pollution,  all  of 
which  create  environmental  imbalance. 
More  evidence  surfaces  weekly,  brought 
out  of  too-long  imexplored  comers  by 
scientists  who  are  not  being  listened  to. 

Now  we  have  some  evidence  pointing 
to  a  connection  between  cancer  and 
chemical  pollution.  Perhaps  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  cancer  victims  are  stricken  be- 
cause of  chemical  pollutants  they  eat, 
breathe  or  otherwise  live  with.  As  of  now, 
this  is  not  a  proven  theory.  Yet  it  seems 
that  only  yesterday  scientists  drawing 
parallels  between  smoking  and  lung  can- 
cer were  ridiculed.  If  Dr.  Samuel  Ep- 
stein's comments  to  an  American  Cancer 
Society  seminar  are  fully  proven  out, 
many  cancers  could  be  prevented  by  con- 
trol of  chemical  pollution. 

He  commented  that  suspect  chemicals 
Include  pollutants  in  air  and  water,  fuel 
combustion  products,  smoking,  chemicals 
added  to  foods,  some  drugs,  and  pesti- 
cides. 

Tiny  amounts  of  extracts  from  solid 
particles  taken  from  polluted  city  air 
produced  a  high  Incidence  of  tumors  in 
livers,  lymph  glands,  and  lungs  of  labora- 
tory animals.  According  to  Dr.  Epstein, 
such  amounts  would  be  inhaled  In  about 
3  to  4  months  by  people  living  in  cities 
with  polluted  air. 

Under  his  test  procedures,  a  weed- 
killer, maleic  hydrazide,  caused  liver 
tumors.  People  eat  enough  of  this  from 
potatoes  alone  in  20  years  to  get  the  same 
dose  he  gave  to  newborn  mice. 

TTiis  scientist  should  be  highly  com- 


mended and  encouraged  in  his  work, 
which  is  aimed  at  creating  a  series  of 
simple,  sensitive  and  practical  tests  to 
answer  questions  about  man's  exposure 
to  an  increasing  number  of  chemicals. 

It  must  become  the  policy  of  our  coun- 
try, in  actual  practice,  to  limit  use  of 
chemicals  we  know  to  be  deadly.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  introducing  a  bill  today 
to  establish  an  American  Commission  on 
Chemicals.  Composed  of  11  members,  it 
would  study,  investigate,  and  finally 
make  recommendations  on  use  of  chemi- 
cals for  civilian  and  military  purposes. 

My  measure  gives  the  American  Com- 
mission on  Chemicals  subpena  powers 
to  carry  out  objectives  of  the  bill.  A  re- 
port would  be  submitted  to  the  President 
and  Congress  by  July  1,  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  technology  daily  outdis- 
tances man's  morality  and  capacity  to 
understand  the  fruits  of  his  mind.  Even 
now  we  can  look  around  and  see  what 
chemicals  have  done  and  are  doing. 

Sheep  killed  in  Utah.  Defoliation  in 
Vietnam.  DDT  poisoning  food  fish  in  our 
Great  Lakes  so  they  are  inedible  and 
must  be  impoimded.  Above  all.  altera- 
tion of  the  ecology  of  the  earth.  We  must 
act  with  responsibility  now,  lest  we  pay 
a  horrible  price  tomorrow.  Nature  will 
suffer  such  abuse  only  so  long.  Then  she 
will  strike  at  all  of  us  with  terrible  fury. 

Insensitivity  to  this  must  end.  Waters 
grow  more  polluted  daily.  Industry  and 
municipalities  offer  feeble  excuses.  Our 
air  grows  worse  daily.  Our  auto  industry 
shrugs.  Off  our  coasts,  the  oil  crowd 
merrily  pollutes  away.  CTiemicals  pour 
out  everywhere,  silently  building  up  their 
residues  in  all  of  us. 

I  know,  however,  that  the  chemical 
industry  will  posture  and  loudly  claim 
that  questioning  chemical  pollution  is 
almost  an  insult  to  the  flag.  Their  re- 
action is  as  predictable  as  the  fact  that 
Coho  sEdmon  flngerlings  cannot  be  in- 
troduced into  Lake  Michigan  this  spring 
because  of  the  DDT  level. 


TWO  CORRECT  MOVES  ON  SST  AND 
OLDER  AMERICANS'  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODBXL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  con- 
fess my  pleasure  at  two  acts  of  the  Nixon 
administration  today.  The  first  was  an 
omission  from  the  budget  of  new  funds 
to  start  construction  of  an  SST  proto- 
type. Leftover  funds  are  to  be  made 
available  for  continuation  of  research 
and  development,  which  is  all  well  and 
good. 

Mr.  Nixon,  by  not  now  requesting  any 
of  the  additional  $212  million  needed  to 
begin  construction  of  an  operational  pro- 
totype, has  shown  some  imderstandlng  of 
the  problem.  He  now  may  utilize  the 
$212  million  which  would  have  been  made 
available  for  the  SST,  to  restore  cuts 
made  in  funds  to  fight  water  pollution — 
cuts  made  in  Federal  aid  to  education 
and  slashes  in  Job  Corps.  By  all  means, 
let  the  President  slice  this  saved  $212 
million  and  divide  it  as  he  sees  fit  among 
these  three  categories  of  essential  social 
needs.  Our  whole  coimtry  would  applaud 
him  for  it.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  have 
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fousht  the  SST  ixot  only  because  it  is  a 
significant  contrtbutor  to  noise  pollu- 
tion, but  also  betause  of  the  imbalance 
its  support  by  the  Gtovemment  adds  to 
our  present  revetsal  of  social  priorities. 
Progress  is  all  important,  of  course.  But 
humanity  and  the  upgrading  of  human 
life  in  our  troidiled  times  must  take 
priority.  J 

I  further  note  Iflr.  Nixon's  intention  to 
propose  a  7-percint  boost  in  cash  pay- 
ments for  all  of  the  Nation's  24.5  million 
social  security  beneficiaries.  He  also  has 
stated  his  intention  of  requesting  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  income  social 
security  recipients  may  earn  without 
losing  their  benefits.  Both  tuitions  are 
utterly  essential,  particularly  when  one 
examines  the  plight  many  millions  of 
older  Americans  f^d  themselves  in  daily. 
Skimping  on  fbod.  housing,  clothing 
and  drugs — all  ofl  which  are  essential  to 
their  well  being,  these  older  Americans 
have  little  cash  ahd  are  allowed  to  earn 
meager  tticomes.  Government  holds  the 
threat  6f' withholding  social  security 
benefits  from  them  if  they  dare  earn  too 
much  money. 

When  we  look  jaround  and  see  what 
leeway  is  allowefl  other  segments  of 
American  socletyJ  we  cannot  help  but 
wonder  about  ouii  older  citizens.  I  shall 
support  any  restoration  of  aid  the  Pres- 
ident chooses  to;  make  to  education, 
clean  water,  and  tihe  Job  Corps.  I  intend 
to  support  any  Increase  in  cash  benefits 
for  social  security  recipients.  I  shall  do 
the  same  for  an  ilicrease  in  the  amoimt 
of  income  they  may  earn  without  losing 
their  social  security  benefits. 


PRESroENT  Ol*  UNITED  SHOE 
WORKERS  OF  |  AMERICA  SUBMITS 
REPORT  ON  ,  TARIFP  COMMIS- 
SION'S REPORT  ON  THE  FOOT- 
WEAR INDUSltttY 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mlni^  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.)  I 

Mr.  BURKE  o<  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportimity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  report 
issued  by  Mr.  George  O.  Pecteau,  gen- 
eral president  o|  the  United  Shoe 
Workers  of  AmericR,  on  the  Tariff  Com- 
missions  report  on  the  footwear  indus- 
try submitted  to  tl^e  President  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1969.  I  am  particularly  impressed 
with  the  depth  of  >Ir.  Fecteaus  analysis 
of  the  devastating!  effect  of  the  import 
situation  on  the  footwear  industry. 
Mr.  Fecteaus  re<narks  are  as  follows: 
We  have  reviewed  |he  United  States  Tariff 
Commission's  report  on  the  footwear  indus- 
try requested  by  the(  President  on  April  29, 

1968,  and    finally    released    on    January    17, 

1969.  We  And  it  oompletely  unsatisfactory  to 
workers  in  the  footwear  Industry.  The  Presi- 
dent had  asked  the  Oommisslon  to  report  on 
all  tacton  relating  to  the  economic  condition 
of  non-rubber  footwt&r  producers  including 
production,  sales,  investment,  employment, 
prices,  profits,  exports,  imports,  tariff  treat- 
ment, participation  In  international  trade, 
and  the  effect  of  impprte  upon  the  Industry. 

COKlCISaiON'B  RKPC^T  3KIM8  THX  STTSTACX 

Unfortxinately,    th4    Coaunlaslon's    report 
merely  skims  the  surlace.  It  could  have  been 


t\imed  out  by  the  leather  experts  In  th« 
Commerce  Department  except  for  the  profit 
study  and  the  survey  of  Importer  price  lines 
which  added  little  to  known  facts  on  the  in- 
dustry. An  intensive  investigation  should 
have  been  made  of  why  Importa  are  increas- 
ing, what  the  basic  causes  are,  and  what  this 
Implies  for  the  future.  The  Commission  could 
have  assembled  its  own  samples  of  work  shoes 
from  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Rumania 
if  It  was  not  satisfied  with  the  exhibits  and 
testlnK>ny  provided  by  the  shoe  unions  and 
the  industry.  It  could  have  assembled  drees 
shoes  from  Italy  and  Spain  and  vinyls  from 
Japan — shoes  in  the  various  price  categories. 
It  could  have  set  up  an  advisory  group  of  ex- 
perts to  investigate  the  comparability  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  footwear  as  to  quality, 
labor  cost,  production,  and  workmanship. 
Worthwhile  answers  to  the  above  questions 
might  then  have  been  given,  as  well  as  to 
the  trend  of  future  footwear  Imports. 

At  least  80  percent  of  the  material  In  the 
Commission's  rejx)rt  had  already  been  pre- 
sented several  times  by  representatives  of 
labor  and  the  industry  to  the  Executive 
branch,  administrative  agencies,  and  the 
Congress,  or  was  readily  available.  What  light 
the  new  material  shed  on  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  Industry  added  little  to  our 
understanding  of  the  impact  of  imports  on 
employment  and  output. 

In  certain  cases,  such  as  the  discussion  of 
industry  technology,  growth  trends,  the  com- 
petitive nature  of  Imports,  and  rising  foot- 
wear costs,  the  Commission's  analysis  was 
Inadequate  and  misleading.  Finally,  its  care- 
less observation  that  even  335  million  pairs 
of  Injported  footwear  In  1975  would  have 
little  effect  on  employment  opportunities  and 
production  in  the  Industry  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  showing  little  Interest  in  the  con- 
tinued export  of  Jobs  In  the  domestic  foot- 
wear Industry. 

COMMISSION  OMITTED  ANT  DISCUSSION  OP  FOR- 
EIGN WAGE  RATES,  TRE  CATTSB  Or  MOST  IM- 
PORTS 

A  glaring  deficiency  in  the  Commission's 
rep>ort  was  its  failure  to  point  out  the  basic 
cause  of  imports — low  wages — and  to  compare 
labor  costs  here  and  abroad.  This  is  the  most 
vital  point  in  any  study  of  the  footwear 
Import  situation.  To  omit  this  information 
was  inexcusable,  especially  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  ample  data  on  wages,  production, 
and  numbers  of  workers  was  presented  to 
the  Commission  by  representatives  of  labor 
and  Industry. 

The  fact  that  Imports  are  greatest  from 
countries  where  wages  are  lowest  is  clear 
from  figures  that  were  available  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

Japan:  Imports  up  from  the  1954-56  base 
of  2,528,400  pairs  to  65,146,100  pairs  in  1968. 
The  prevaiUng  hourly  wage,  including  fringe 
benefits.  Is  approximately  57.2  cents. 

Italy:  Imports  up  from  the  1954-56  base 
of  1,009,400  pairs  to  58,996,400  pairs  In  1968. 
The  prevailing  hourly  wage.  Including  fringe 
benefits.  Is  approximately  $1.04. 

Spaln^;  Imports  up  from  the  1954-56  base 
of  23.100  pairs  to  14,249,100  pairs  in  1968 
The  prevailing  hourly  wage,  including  fringe 
benefits,  is  approximately  56  cents. 

Taiwan:  Imports  up  from  the  1954-56  base 
of  no  pairs  to  15316,400  pairs  in  1968.  The 
prevailing  hoxirly  wage  for  men,  including 
fringe  benefits,  is  approximately  14.4  cents; 
for  women.  It  is  7.9  cents. 

United  States :  The  prevailing  hourly  wage. 
Including  fringe  benefits,  is  $2.62. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Commission  that 
the  same  machinery  is  used  in  these  coun- 
tries to  produce  footwear  that  is  used  In  the 
United  States.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
productivity  of  American  workers  Is  greater 
than  In  any  of  these  countries,  this  Is  far 
from  sufficient  to  offset  the  low  wages  abroad. 
Child  labor,  long  hours,  and  low  wages  make 
It  possible  to  ship  footwear  to  the  United 
States  at  prices  several  dollars  below  what 
American  manufacturers  can  meet,  and  yet 


no  discussion  of  these  basic  facts  appeared 
in  the  Commission's  report. 

JOBS    LOST    TO    IMPORTS 

Both  labor  and  management  submitted 
testimony  at  the  public  hearings  on  the  po- 
tential Jobs  absorbed  by  Imports.  The  Com- 
mission gave  this  no  consideration  In  its  re- 
port and  apparently  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
continuing  export  of  potential  Jobs  in  the 
footwear  industry. 

Based  on  current  employment  In  footwear, 
the  Commission  has  been  shown  that  the 
Industry  would  have  hired  another  56,000 
employees  to  produce  the  foortwear  sold  in 
1968  If  there  were  no  Imports.  This  Is  a 
fact  that  should  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  and  Congress.  And 
these  workers  would  have  been  recruited  from 
the  labor  groups  that  have  the  highest  un- 
employment today. 

Even  the  Emergency  Council  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Trade  (ECAT),  a  group  advo- 
cating free  trade,  in  Its  study  of  the  effect 
of  Imports  on  employment  among  certain 
industries  found  that  footwear  manufactur- 
ing bad  been  the  only  one  among  nine  in- 
dustries that  could  lay  claim  to  reduced  em- 
ployment due  to  Imports. 

MORS    AUTOMATION     IS     NOT    THX    ANSWER 

In  Its  conclusion  the  Commission  fails  back 
on  the  typical  answer  to  the  Import  prob- 
lem: that  automation  will  overcome  the 
competitive  wage  advantage  abroad. 

While  the  Commission  recognizes  that 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  the  use  of  semi-automatic 
machines,  conveyors,  and  the  like,  it  falls 
to  mention  the  fact  that  the  same  level  of 
technological  Improvement  has  taken  place 
in  Italy  and  Japan,  as  well  as  in  other  coun- 
tries exporting  footwear  to  the  United  States, 
and  it  will  take  place  as  fast  abroad  in  the 
future  as  here.  Innovations  made  here  will  be 
used  abroad  tomorrow,  and  vice  versa.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  this  country's  catching 
up  and  moving  far  ahead  in  technology  to 
offset  the  wide  margin  In  wages  paid  here 
and  abroad.  And  the  Commission  falls  to 
recognize,  too.  that  automation  In  the  In- 
dustry even  at  Its  slower  pace  means  simply 
the  displacement  of  labor,  and  that  Is  Im- 
portant to  workers. 

DOMZSTIC    FOOTWEAR    DIRECTLT     COMPETITIVE 
WITH  IMPORTED  FOOTWKAB 

The  implication  in  several  places  in  the  re- 
port Is  that  Imports  are  chiefly  low  priced 
footwear  that  are  not  produced  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  Is  misleading  as  most  im- 
ports are  directly  competitive  with  domestic 
production,  right  down  to  packables,  and 
this  was  shown  at  the  bearings.  Por  instance, 
the  Commission  was  shown  Japanese  vinyl 
imports  landed  in  the  United  States  at  a  cost 
of  $1.26  a  pair  which  were  exact  replicas 
of  shoes  produced  In  Pennsylvania  at  a  fac- 
tory cost  of  $2.36  per  pair.  While  these  Im- 
ports make  up  at  least  a  third  of  total  Im- 
ports coming  Into  the  United  States  similar 
comparisons  could  have  been  made  In  dress 
shoes,  work  shoes,  amd  packables  retailing  up 
to  $15.00  per  pair.  Footwear  in  all  price  cate- 
gories were  displayed  and  loaned  to  the 
Commission  so  that  It  might  check  the  com- 
parability and  see  the  competitive  price  ad- 
vantage of  Imports. 

Labor  and  the  Industry  Indicated  at  the 
hearing  that  they  were  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  imports  retelling  above  $20.00 
a  pair  as  they  were  with  footwear  in  the 
lower-end  area  whether  it  was  sandals,  vinyls 
or  medium  low  priced  dress  and  work  shoes. 
Nowhere,  however,  did  the  Commission's  re- 
port point  out  the  direct  competitive  nature 
of  this  type  of  footwear  against  similar  do- 
mestic-produced footwear.  Throughout  the 
Commission's  report  It  is  implied  that  be- 
cause the  greatest  volume  of  Imported  foot- 
wear is  the  medium  and  low  price  brackets 
U.S.  shoe  workers  and  manufacturers  have 
not  been  harmed. 
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COMMISSION      PASSES      LIGHTLY      OVER      CRITICAL 
FACTOR    OF    RETAIL    MARKUP   ON    IMPORTS 

The  Commission  did  recognize  that  the 
retail  markup  on  Imported  footwear  was 
higher  than  on  comparable  domestic  foot- 
wear, but  then  it  proceeded  to  de-emphasize 
this  point  so  importent  in  encouraging  re- 
tailers to  buy  imports  and  push  them  on  to 
the  consumer  by  mentioning  the  practice  of 
one  large  retail  outfit  which  seemed  to  follow 
a  uniform  markup  on  Imported  and  domestic 
products.  Why  did  the  Commission  find  It 
necessary  to  point  out  the  practice  of  one 
of  thousands  of  retail  outlets  while  over  and 
over  again  during  the  hearings  it  was  brought 
out  that  lower  priced  imports  provided  retail 
groups  with  greater  markups  and  therefore 
greater  profits?  Obviously  this  powerful  in- 
centive for  greater  profits  to  the  retailer  is 
reason  enough  to  expect  imports  to  grow  and 
just  as  obviously  this  point  warranted  far 
more  consideration  than  was  given  it  by  the 
Commission. 

NO    COMMENT    ON    RESTRICTIONS    ON    AMERICAN 
EXPORTS    OR    SUBSmCES    ABROAD 

While  the  Commission  mentioned  the 
shrinking  export  market  for  American  foot- 
wear, it  failed  to  point  out  that  major  foot- 
wear exporting  countries  to  the  United  Stetes 
maintain  barriers  against  footwear  imports 
from  other  countries  including  the  United 
States.  Japan  mainteins  quotas  that  prohibit 
any  Important  quantities  of  footwear.  Italy 
and  Spain  maintain  border  taxes  and  hidden 
custom  restrictions.  These  should  have  been 
outlined  in  detail. 

The  Commission  should  also  have  investi- 
gated the  subsidies  given  to  encourage  local 
and  U.S.  manufacturers  to  expand  the  shoe 
industry  In  these  countries. 

Both  the  non-tariff  barriers  and  special 
government  fwllcies  and  practices  (some  in 
Communist  countries)  which  In  effect  sub- 
sidize the  manufactiire  and  export  of  foot- 
wear in  such  a  way  that  they  avoid  UJ3. 
anU-dumplng  and  tariff  laws  contribute 
even  more  to  the  unfair  competition  al- 
ready suffered  by  the  U.S.  footwear  industry 
and  should  have  been  given  more  attention 
by  the  Commission. 

IMPORTS  or  FOOTWEAR  GREATER  THAN  STEEL  OR 
TEXTILES 

The  Commission,  after  establishing  the 
fact  tliat  Import  penetration  of  footwear 
iunounted  to  22%  of  the  market  (and  the 
equivalent  of  27%  of  domestic  production 
which  the  Commission  failed  to  mention) 
should  have  compared  this  with  textiles  and 
sieel — other  industries  seeking  relief.  It  Is 
particularly  important  to  show  that  an  in- 
dustry with  less  penetration  has  received 
help.  The  Tariff  Commission  study  on  tex- 
tiles and  apparel,  submitted  to  the  President 
showed  the  following  share  of  consumption 
attributable  to  imports  in  1965.  In  that  year 
cotton  apparel  Imports  were  5.8%  of  VS. 
consiunptlon;  wool  apparel,  9.1%;  and  man- 
made  fiber  apparel,  2.6%.  The  Commission 
could  have  pointed  out  that  In  1965  Imports 
of  footwear  were  13%  of  consumption  and 
had  risen  to  22%  In  1968.  While  imports  of 
textiles  have  certainly  Increased  since  1965, 
they  are  still  substantially  lower  than  Im- 
ports of  footwear  in  terms  of  market  ab- 
sorption. And  imports  of  steel  are  reported 
to  be  18%  of  domestic  market.  Do  we  have 
one  policy  for  Industries  with  greater  po- 
tential power  and  another  for  smaller  in- 
dustries? 

FORECAST  OF  4  68   MILLION  PAIRS  OF  IMPORTS  IN 
1975    UNCHALLENGED 

At  the  hearings  the  manufacturers  fore- 
cast that  Imports  In  1975  would  reach  over 
468  million  pairs  or  48%  of  a  985-mUllon- 
palr  market  for  nonrubber  footwear  and 
90%  of  domestic  production  of  517  million 
pairs.  This  would  mean  a  loss  of  168,000  po- 
tential Jobs — Jobs  that  would  be  there  If 
there  were  no  Imports.  No  one  In  the  oppoel- 
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tlon  including  the  retailers  and  importers 
who  are  bringing  in  the  footwear  criticized 
this  palrage  projection  as  unrealistic. 

Only  the  Commission  suggests  that  im- 
ports might  amount  to  only  335  million  pairs 
in  1975  and  that  domestic  production  might 
be  650  million  pairs.  Only  the  Commission 
appears  to  be  undisturbed  at  the  industry 
losing  35%  of  Its  market  with  ImporU  equal 
to  52%  of  production.  And  only  the  Com- 
mission seems  unconcerned  about  the  con- 
tinuous loss  of  potential  shoe  Jobs  and  the 
loss  of  ail  growth  to  the  Industry  from  1968 
to  1975. 

The  Commission's  low  estimate  of  335  mil- 
lion pairs  of  Imports  by  1975  is  unreallstlcally 
low  because  imports  in  1966  increased  10% 
over  1965;  In  1967  Increased  34%  over  1966; 
and  In  1968  Increased  36%  over  1967.  If  the 
rate  of  increase  were  to  fall  by  5%  a  year 
until  1976  when  there  would  be  virtually  no 
increase  over  the  previous  year,  the  total  pairs 
Imported  in  1975  would  be  483  million  pairs 
Instead  of  the  335  million  pairs  suggested 
by  the  Commission.  Is  it  likely  in  the  light  of 
what  has  happ>ened  that  the  rate  of  Increase 
will  suddenly  decline  to  these  levels? 

The  Commission's  conclusions  that  the 
"Growth  rate  of  imports  will  no  doubt  even- 
tually decline  from  recent  levels  but  when 
and  how  much  is  problematic,"  is  not  very 
helpful  or  reassuring  to  the  industry  and  its 
workers  and  Is  not  of  much  assistance  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  the  American  shoe  workers 
for  whom  I  speak  reject  any  assumption  that 
the  shoe  or  any  other  American  industry  is 
expendible  and  should  be  allowed  to  expire 
rather  than  risk  antagonizing  foreign  coun- 
tries Into  boycotting  goods  produced  in 
America.  We  believe  that  foreign  countries 
buy  from  us  because  they  need  the  goods 
we  produce  at  the  price  and  quality  we  pro- 
duce them  for,  and  they  are  not  about  to 
deviate  from  such  sound  and  economic  prac- 
tices simply  because  America  takes  reason- 
able and  necessary  precautions  to  protect  Its 
industries  and  the  Jobs  of  its  workers. 


FACTS  ABOUT  TAXES 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  In- 
come-tax-deadline day  when  millions  of 
Americans  reluctantly  part  with  Uncle 
Sam's  share  of  their  earnings,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  sounded  a  ray  of  hope 
for  the  future. 

The  $4  billion  budget  cuts  proposed 
by  the  President  today  and  the  promise 
of  a  $6  billion  surplus  a  year  hence  offer 
the  first  real  break  in  the  long  period  of 
rising  expenditures,  rising  debt,  and  ris- 
ing taxes.  If  Congress  and  the  American 
people  will  support  the  administration's 
econcMny  program,  regardless  of  what- 
ever temporary  sacrifice  it  may  mean 
for  some  of  our  favorite  programs,  we 
can  offer  Americans  the  hope  and  prom- 
ise of  an  end  to  inflation  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxes  in  the  months  ahead. 

As  most  of  us  know,  April  15  this  year 
has  something  new  about  it.  This  year 
Americans  are  not  merely  groaning  un- 
der the  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  The 
groan  has  become  an  outraged  roar. 
Millions  of  Americans  have  concluded 
that  we  are  being  taxed  too  heavily,  taxed 
imfairly,  and  taxed  for  purposes  we  do 
not  approve. 

This  is  a  great  awakening  that  can 
have  great  value.  If  we  are  sufaclently 
aroused  about  taxes  to  learn  the  facts 


about  Government  finance,  we  may  save 
this  country  from  fiscal  suicide. 

The  basic  fact  is  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Americans  must  pay  for  anything 
this  Government  does  for  them  or  to 
them.  The  poor  cannot  pay.  The  rich  are 
too  few  to  bear  the  burden.  It  is  the  great 
middle  class  that  pays.  I  have  letter 
after  letter  complaining  that  the  heavi- 
est burden  of  taxation  falls  on  the  mid- 
dle- and  low-income  taxpayer.  The  com- 
plaints are  correct.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
way  to  escape  that  fact. 

In  1966  there  were  68  million  taxpay- 
ers with  incomes  under  $20,000  and  the 
sum  of  their  adjusted  gross  Income  was 
$405.3  billion.  There  were  slightly  under 
2  million  taxpayers  with  incomes  above 
$20,000  and  the  sum  of  their  adjusted 
gross  income  was  $63  billion.  Of  that 
amount  $46  billion  was  the  income  of 
people  in  the  $20,000-to-$50,000  range. 
It  should  be  plain  that  confiscating  the 
income  of  all  people  above  that  range 
would  run  this  Government  only  a  few 
days  or  weeks.  The  main  burden  falls 
upon  the  middle-class  taxpayers  because 
there  are  so  many  of  them  and  they  have 
most  of  the  money. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  it  behooves  the 
middle-income  individual  to  take  great 
interest  in  the  spending  programs  of  this 
Government.  He  should  take  great  in- 
terest in  the  spending  attitudes  of  the 
people  he  elects  to  public  oflBce.  He  should 
realize  that  every  new  function,  every 
new  program,  every  inefficient  practice  is 
going  to  cost  him,  personally,  because 
there  really  is  no  one  else  to  pay. 

If  this  can  be  demonstrated  now  to 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans  who  should 
be  prosperous,  who  have  good  incomes, 
but  who  cannot  make  ends  meet,  we  will 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

I  hope  that  the  realization  will  be 
strong  enough  to  win  overwhelming  pub- 
lic support  for  President  Nixon's  economy 
cuts  and  additional  cuts  that  the  Con- 
gress may  be  able  to  make. 

In  bringing  this  lesson  home,  we  have 
to  be  frank  about  tax  reform.  Tax  reform 
is  needed.  Part  of  the  fury  of  our  fellow 
citizens  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
some  are  escaping  a  fair  share  of  the 
tax  burden.  We  must  make  absolutely 
certain  that  this  is  not  the  case;  that  the 
tax  laws  are  equitable  and  evenly  en- 
forced so  that  each  pays  his  proper 
share.  But  we  will  be  sadly  mistaken  If 
we  submit  to  the  delusion  that  tax  reform 
will  open  great  new  sources  of  revenue 
and  lift  the  general  tax  burden.  It  can- 
not do  so. 

The  nature  of  the  so-called  tax  loop- 
holes and  the  income  that  escapes  tax- 
ation because  of  them  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  For  example,  we  ar^  out- 
raged that  some  millionaires  escape  taxes 
by  investing  in  tax-free  municipal  bonds. 
Assume  this  loophole  is  closed  and  we 
encounter  new  questions.  Obviously, 
State  and  local  governments  must  sell 
bonds  to  create  improvements.  Should 
they  compete  with  others  in  the  market, 
thus  increasing  the  local  tax  burden? 
Should  the  Federal  Government  subsidize 
the  interest  rate  for  them,  thus  adding 
another  burden  to  the  Federal  taxi>ayer? 
Search  as  you  may  and  I  doubt  you  will 
find  another  method  of  financing  local 
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government  iriprovements  that  is  less  a 
burden  on  taxiaayers  generally  than  the 
present  system.  Most  alternatives  would 
increase  the  general  tax  burden. 

Similar  considerations  can  be  offered 
with  regard  to  the  many  other  special 
provisions  of  tfce  tax  law.  The  fact  is  that 
taxing  income  not  presently  taxed  would 
only  shift  the  I  burden  slightly  from  one 
tax  bill  to  andther.  Mr.  Average  Amer- 
ican would  continue  to  bear  the  load. 

There  is  no  i  luestion  but  that  the  load 
is  too  heavy,  pirticularly  since  the  State 
and  local  tax  b  u-dens  have  also  increased 
dramatically  ir  recent  years. 

The  solutior  lies  in  determining  the 
level  of  Goveinment  spending  that  is 
acceptable.  W(  need  a  list  of  priorities. 
Every  citizen  snould  give  thought  to  the 
Government  s(  rvices  he  requires  or  de- 
sires, and  relite  that  requirement  or 
desire  to  his  of^n  ability  and  willingness 
to  pay. 

constituents  are  disap- 
pointed-that  tlie  tax  surcharge  probably 
will  be  ext-endel.  So  am  I,  but  if  we  wish 
to  repeal  the  siu-charge  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  find  'vays  of  trimming  Federal 
pillion, 
tuents   suggest   that   the 


spending  by  $9 
Other   const 


personal  exemf  tion  should  be  doubled,  to 


$1,200.  Experts 
reduce  Federal 


pertise  in  their 
I  do  claim  to 


Let  me  add 
extend,  insofar 


THE  UNITED 
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NATION 

<Mr.  COHEIAN 
permission  to  ectend 
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traneous  mattei' 

Mi-.  COHEU.N 
the  Constitution 
this  country  is 
racial   equality 
been  stated  to 
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well  as  nationa 
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tell  me  that  action  would 
revenue  by  $17.3  billion. 
If  that  is  the  Idind  of  tax  relief  we  wish, 
let  us  find  wayii  to  reduce  spending  $17.3 
billion  and  doul)le  the  exemption. 

These  suggested  tax  cuts,  like  tax  re- 
form, are  subjects  for  consideration  and 
recommendation  by  the  experts  on  the 
Ways  and  Meiins  Committee.  Our  col- 
leagues on  that  committee  are  working 
hard  on  tax  reform  at  this  time,  and  I 
support  their  efforts.  I  do  not  claim  ex- 
■  leld. 

i  36  an  expert  on  appropri- 
ations and  spending,  however,  and  in  this 
field  I  accept  he  challenge  of  the  tax 
revolt.  The  taxpayers  have  challenged 
us  to  cut  Fedeial  spending  so  that  they 
may  have  relief  from  the  tax  burden. 
That  I  propose  o  do. 

that  this  obligation  will 
as  I  am  concerned,  into 
the  period  folio  ,vlng  the  cessation  of  war 
in  Vietnam.  Th;  advocates  of  greatly  ex- 
programs  already  have 
made  their  ph  ns  for  spending  in  the 
years  ahead  e"ery  dollar  that  will  be 
saved  when  wa :  expenses  diminish.  The 
people  will  dempnd  that  a  major  portion 
be  applied  to  tax  relief, 
and  I,  for  one,  ^ill  fight  to  make  certain 
that  is  done. 


STATES  IS  DRAGGING 
ELIMINATION  OF  IN- 
RACIAL  DISCRIMI- 

asked  and  was  given 
his  remarks  at  this 
and  to  include  ex- 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
of  the  United  States 
committed  to  absolute 
under   law.   And  it  has 
be  the  oflQcial  policy  of 
that  in  international,  as 
matters,  absolute  racial 
the  law  is  our  goal.  In 


fact,  on  September  28.  1966,  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg,  cast  the  vote  of  the.  United 
States  in  favor  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination. And  in  so  doing,  the  Am- 
bassador warmly  praised  the  endeavor 
and  noted  that  it  was  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  American  Constitution. 

And  yet,  despite  the  Constitution  and 
the  public  pwlicy  commitment,  the  past 
and  the  present  administrations  have 
failed  to  submit  this  treaty  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification. 

At  the  end  of  1968,  28  countries  had 
ratified  this  treaty  and  had  begim  on 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  Racial  Discrimination.  Since 
the  United  States  has  not  ratified  the 
treaty,  it  cannot  contribute  to  the  work 
of  this  committee.  And  since  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth  has  not  en- 
dorsed the  treaty,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  the  work  of  the  committee  will  be 
impaired.  It  seems  too,  considering  the 
disapprobation  which  surroimds  Ameri- 
can policies  in  nonwhite  third  world 
countries,  that  wise  and  prudent  foreign 
policy  would  require  American  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty.  And  if  practicalities 
were  not  enough,  then  as  a  matter  of 
morality  it  seems  to  me  that  the  United 
States  with  its  strong  libertarian  and 
egalitarian  heritage  should  be  a  leader 
in  the  implementation  of  this  interna- 
tional treaty  to  eliminate  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Prof.  Frank  C.  Newman,  of  the  facultx 
of  Boalt  School  of  Law  at  the  Universit* 
of  California  at  Berkeley  has  recently 
written  a  concise  and  persuasive  exposi- 
tion on  the  convention  and  the  failings 
of  the  United  States  in  not  ratifying 
this  convention.  This  is  a  matter  of  /arge 
Importance  and  I  strongly  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  administration 
that  they  pay  heed  to  the  urgings  of 
Professor  Newman. 

I  include  Professor  Newman's  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  New   International  Tribunal  on 
Racial   Discrimination 

(Editorial  Note. — It  Is  partlciilarly  ap- 
propriate In  this  "International  Year  for 
Human  Rights"  to  publish  the  results  of  a 
Joint  student-faculty  project  concerning  the 
new  International  Committee  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  Racial  Discrimination.  A  prop>osed 
draft  of  the  Committee's  procedural  rules  Is 
Introduced  by  Professor  Frank  Newman's  dis- 
cussion of  the  tribunal's  organization  and 
purposes,  and  followed  by  an  appendix  con- 
taining the  text  of  the  Convention  establish- 
ing the  Committee.  The  latter  document  has 
already  been  published  elsewhere,  but  is  re- 
produced here  for  the  convenience  of  our 
readers.) 

(By  Prank  C.  Newman)  • 
Some  months  hence,  nearly  all  lawyers 
will  be  surprised  when  they  learn  that  an 
International  Committee  on  the  Elimination 
of  Racial  Discrimination  has  been  elected. 
Its  election  will  mark  a  great  step  forward 
In  Implementing  Article  1  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  which  declares  that  "The  Pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations  are  .  .  .  [inter 
alia  I  to  achieve  international  coojjeratlon  .  .  . 
in  promoting  and  encouraging  respect  for 
human  rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race.  .  .  ." » 
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Progress  based  on  those  words  began  20 
years  ago  when  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  proclaimed  that.  "(E)veryone  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth 
in  this  Declaration,  without  distinction  of 
any  kind,  such  as  race.  .  .  .".=  That  declaration, 
however,  like  the  French  Declaration  of  Uie 
Rights  of  Man  proclaimed  160  years  earlier,^ 
said  nothing  about  the  enforcement  of  its 
commands.'  Many  observers  believe  that  we 
will  soon  witness  a  new  era  of  International 
enforcement  of  human  rights,  notably  in- 
augurated by  this  Committee  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  Racial  Discrimination.' 

The  Committee  Is  the  creation  of  a  treaty 
( the  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination)  unanimous- 
ly adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  De- 
cember 1965."  In  his  statement  commending 
the  Assembly,  Secretary-General  U  Thane 
noted: 

"Not  only  does  It  |the  treaty]  call  for  an 
end  to  racial  discrimination  In  all  its  forms; 
It  goes  on  to  the  next,  and  very  necessary, 
step  of  establishing  the  International  ma- 
chinery which  Is  essential  to  achieve  that 
aim.  .  .  .  |T|he  adoption  of  this  Convention, 
with  its  ncieasures  of  implementation  set  out 
in  Part  II,  represents  a  most  significant  step 
towards  the  realization  of  one  of  the  Organi- 
zation's long-term  goals.  .  .  ."' 

The  "measures  of  Implementation"  that  he 
stressed  Involve  primarily  the  work  of  the 
new  Committee.  Its  members  will  be 
"eighteen  experts  of  high  moral  standing  and 
acknowledged  Impartiality  .  .  .  who  shall 
serve  In  their  personal  capacity." '  How  are 
they  chosen?  Each  nation  that  ratifies  the 
treaty  may  nominate  one  of  its  citizens,  and 
"at  a  meeting  of  State  Parties  convened  by 
the  United  Nations  .  .  .  the  persons  elected  to 
the  Committee  shall  be  those  nominees  who 
obtain  the  largest  number  of  votes  and  an 
*  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  State  Parties  present  and  vot- 
ing." "  As  of  this  writing  the  nations  that 
have  ratified  were:  '°  Ghana.  Iran,  Libya.  Ku- 
wait, Niger,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  India,  Slerre 
Leone,  Tunisia,  United  Arab  Republic.  Bul- 
garia. Cyprus,  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Iceland.  Spain,  Yugoslavia, 
Brazil.  Argentina.  Costa  Rica.  Ecuador.  Pana- 
ma. Philippines,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

The  reader  will  note  that  the  United  States 
and  most  Western  European  nations  have 
not  ratified.  Moslem,  East  European,  and  Lat- 
in American  blocs  seem  well  represented. 
Among  the  present  members  of  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  the  only  parties  to  this 
treaty  are  Hungary,  Pakistan,  and  Spain. 

a.    what  racist  acts  mat  concern  the 
committee? 

The  racial  discrimination  treaty  is  similar 
to  what  the  American  Law  Institute  might 
have  produced  as  a  partial  restatement  of 
14th  amendment  equal  protection  law.  Arti- 
cle 5  provides: 

"State  Parties  undertake  to  prohibit  and  to 
eliminate  racial  discrimination  In  all  Its 
forms  and  to  guarantee  the  right  of  every- 
one, without  distinction  as  to  race,  colour,  or 
national  or  ethnic  origin,  to  equality  before 
the  law,  notably  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
following  rights : 

"(a)  The  right  to  equal  treatment  before 
the  tribunals  and  all  other  organs  admin- 
istering Justice; 

"(b)  The  right  to  sectirtty  of  person  and 
protection  by  the  State  against  violence  or 
bodily  harm,  whether  Inflicted  by  Govern- 
ment officials  or  by  any  Individual,  group  or 
Institution; 

"(c)  Political  rights.  In  particular  the 
rights  to  participate  In  elections,  to  vote  and 
to  stand  for  election — on  the  basis  of  univer- 
sal and  equal  suffrage,  to  take  part  In  the 
Government  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  at  any  level  and  to  have  equal 
access  to  public  service; 
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"(d)  Other  civil  rights  .  .  .  [e.g.,  the  right 
to  choice  of  spouse,  to  own  property,  to  free- 
dom of  association,  etc.] ; 

"(e)  Economic,  social  and  cultural  rights 
...  I  e.g.,  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  hous- 
ing, education,  etc.]; 

■•(f)  The  right  of  access  to  any  place  or 
service  intended  for  use  by  the  general  pub- 
lic, such  as  transport,  hotels,  restaurants, 
cafes,  theatres,  parks." 

The  Committee  proceeds  when  "a  State 
Party  considers  that  another  State  Party  is 
not  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention"  (Art.  11),  or  when  Individuals 
claim  they  are  "victims  of  a  violation  by  .  .  . 
|a|  State  Party  of  any  of  the  rights  set  forth 
in  the  Convention"  (Art.  14).  The  sweep  of 
goverrmiental  conduct  proscribed  and  pre- 
scribed is  gigantic." 

B.  what  are  the  committee's  powers? 

By  no  means  will  this  be  the  first  interna- 
tional body  to  concern  itself  with  racism. 
Race  and  related  problems  that  Involve 
apartheid,  South  West  Africa,  Rhodesia,  An- 
gola, etc.  have  been  on  the  United  Nations' 
agenda  since  the  first  meetings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. '=  The  new  Committee  will, 
however,  have  unique  powers.'^  The  treaty 
authorizes  action  on:  (1)  Nation  vs.  nation 
disputes.  (2)  citizen  vs.  nation  disputes,  and 
(3)  reports  to  the  General  Assembly. 

1.  Nation  versus  nation  disputes 
Each  party  that  thinks  another  party  Is 
violating  this  treaty  may  so  advise  the  Com- 
mittee. The  nation  complained  against  then 
has  a  duty  to  "submit  to  the  Committee 
written  explanations  or  statements  clarify- 
ing the  matter  and  the  remedy,  if  any,  that 
may  have  been  taken." "  Thus,  a  govern- 
ment's treatment  of  its  racial  minorities  or 
racial  majorities  becomes  a  proper  subject 
of  international  concern  almost  automatical- 
ly. As  to  racial  discrimination,  this  treaty 
once  and  for  all  eliminates  the  doubts  and 
quarrels  regarding  domestic  Jurisdiction  that 
have  plagued  so  many  international  lawyers 
for  so  long." 

What  happens  If  "the  matter  is  not  ad- 
justed to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties?" 
Either  nation  may  refer  It  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee which  then,  after  obtaining  "all  the 
Information  It  thinks  necessary",  may  set  in 
motion  a  procedure  for  an  ad  hoc  concilia- 
tion commission  "appointed  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute." 
If  they  disagree  "on  all  or  part  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Commission,  the  members  of 
the  Commission  not  agreed  upon  .  .  .  shall 
be  elected  by  secret  ballot  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee  from  its  own 
members."  The  procedure  thus  is  more  than 
horta,tory."' 

2.  Citizens  versus  Tiation  disputes 

The  most  provocative  clauses  of  the  racial 
discrimination  treaty  read  as  follows: 

■'A  State  Party  may  at  any  time  declare 
that  It  recognizes  the  competence  of  the 
Committee  to  receive  and  consider  commu- 
nications from  individuals  or  groups  of  in- 
dividuals within  its  Jurisdiction  claiming  to 
be  victims  of  a  violation  by  that  State  Party 
of  any  of  the  rights  set  forth  in  this  Conven- 
tion. .  .  . 

"The  Committee  shall  confidentially  bring 
any  communication  referred  to  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  State  Party  alleged  to  be  vio- 
lating. .  .  . 

"Within  three  months,  the  receiving  State 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  written  ex- 
planations or  statements  clarifying  the  mat- 
ter and  the  remedy,  If  any.  that  may  have 
been  taken  by  that  State. 

"The  Committee  shall  consider  commu- 
nications In  the  light  of  all  Information 
made  available  to  It  by  the  State  Party  con- 
cerned and  by  the  petitioner.  .  .  .  [and] 
shall    forward    Its    suggestions    and    recom- 
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mendatlons,  If  any,  to  the  State  Party  con- 
cerned and  to  the  petitioner. 

"The  Committee  shall  include  In  Its  an- 
nual report  a  sununary  of  such  communica- 
tions and,  where  appropriate,  a  sunimary  of 
the  explanations  and  statements  of  the 
States  Parties  concerned  and  of  its  own  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations."  " 

What  does  all  that  mean?  It  means  that  by 
accepting  those  clauses  a  nation  allows  an 
international  tribunal  to  take  action  on  the 
complaints  of  Individuals  who  are  within 
the  nation's  Jurisdiction.  In  effect,  this  treaty 
creates  ombudsmen  for  racial  discrimina- 
tion, ex  officio  experts  who  have  the  power  to 
investigate  and  to  criticize  what  governments 
do  about  racial  discrimination  that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  governed  find  objectionable.'" 

How  Important  is  that  power?  Some  may 
argue  that  it  amounts  to  not  much  and  that 
we  need  courts,  sheriffs,  and  armies  if  truly 
we  Intend  to  ensure  equal  protection  of  the 
law  internationally.'"  Yet  there  are  reasons 
for  believing  that  these  international  om- 
budsmen could  be  potent  and  could,  for  In- 
stance, meet  the  tests  Walter  Gellhorn  has 
prescribed  for  ombudsmen  generally:  "readily 
accessible,  professionally  qualified,  wholly 
detached  critics  to  Inquire  objectively  into 
asserted  administrative  shortcomings  .  .  .  ad- 
visors, not  commanders  .  .  .  |  who  |  rely  on 
recommendation,  not  on  compulsion."-"  If 
the  Committee  on  the  Elimination  of  Racial 
Discrimination  is  bold  and  resourceful,  if  its 
18  members  Insulate  themselves  from  petty 
compulsions  of  global  politics  and  display 
dedication  and  Integrity  and  courage,  then 
the  Impact  could  Indeed  be  significant.  They 
could  mightily  affect  many  of  the  struggles 
that  reflect  unlawful  racial  discrimination  In 
this  sadly  torn  world. 

The  most  persuasive  international  analo- 
gies originate  in  the  work  of  the  European 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.^'  For  inter- 
state disputes  16  nations  have  accepted  Its 
Jurisdiction;  11  nations  have  authorized  it  to 
act  also  on  individuals'  complaints  Three  in- 
terstate cases  have  been  decided;  four  more 
(all  involving  Greece)  are  pending.  Nearly 
4.000  complaints  have  been  filed  by  Indi- 
viduals, and  the  following  are  Illustrative 
results:  The  Norwegian  Constitution,  the 
Belgian  Penal  Code,  and  Austrian  criminal 
procedure  statutes  have  been  amended;-'-  a 
complainant  named  Boeckmans  was  awarded 
65,000  francs  because  of  prejudicial  remarks 
made  by  an  appellate  Judge. ='  external  forays 
into  Internal  affairs  have  been  allowed  as 
follows: 

"(CJertaln  States  have  accepted  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Commission  or  of  some  of  its 
members  to  carry  out  Investigations  In  their 
territory  and  have  given  full  co-operation 
for  this  deUcate  task.  In  1958,  members  of 
a  Sub-Commission  In  the  first  Cyprus  case 
carried  out  an  investigation  on  the  spot 
for  three  weeks  and,  in  1967,  the  whole 
Sub-Commission  visited  a  prison  and  heard 
evidence  in  West  Berlin  in  regard  to  a  case 
(No.  2686/65)  where  ill-treatment  was  al- 
leged. In  1966  and  1967,  delegated  members 
of  two  Sub-Commlsslons  heard  evidence  in 
Austria  and  the  Commission's  Secretary,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Federal  German  Gov- 
ernment and  with  the  Commission's  ap- 
proval, visited  in  prison  the  applicant 
X.  .  .  ."» 

.3.  Reporting  to  the  General  Assembly 
The  Committee's  non-adjudicative  duties 
are  set  forth  as  follows  In  Article  9  of  the 
racial  discrimination  treaty: 

"1.  The  States  Parties  undertake  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary-General  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  a  report  on  the  legis- 
lative. Judicial,  administrative,  or  other 
measures  that  they  have  adopted  and  that 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion: (a)  within  one  year  after  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  Convention  for  the  State 
concerned;    and    (b)    thereafter   every    two 


years  and  whenever  the  Committee  so  re- 
quests. Tlie  Committee  may  request  further 
information   from   the   States  Parties. 

"2.  The  Committee  shall  report  annually 
through  the  Secretary-General  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  its  activities  and  may 
make  suggestions  and  general  recommenda- 
tions based  on  the  examination  of  the  re- 
ports and  information  received  from  the 
States  Parties.  Such  suggestions  and  general 
recommendations  shall  be  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  together  with  comments, 
if  any,  from  States  Parties." 

Other  agencies  that  report  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  have  had  great  influence 
(comparing  favorably,  say,  with  the  proved 
influence  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights).-'  The  Article  9(2)  directive  Is  of 
no  mean  significance. 

C.    RULES    OF    the    COMMITTEE 

Article  10  of  the  treaty  provides,  "The 
Committee  shall  adopt  Its  own  rules  of 
procedure",  and  other  clauses  affect  the  con- 
tent of  the  rules.  Our  chief  aim  here  is 
(1 )  to  present  draft  rules  that  Implement 
th.ose  clauses,  and  (2)  to  array  types  of 
procedural  Issues  that  are  likely  to  confront 
the  Committee. 

The  draft  itself  is  a  project  of  the  1968 
Boalt  Hall  Summer  Seminar  in  International 
Legal  Studies.  The  authors  were  participants 
In  that  Seminar  and  were  aided  greatly  by 
Di .  Egon  Schwelb  *'  and  Professor  Thomas 
Buergenthal.-'  The  documents  used  as  guides 
included: 

Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  European  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights.-" 

Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, and  that  courts  rules.*  ■ 

U.N.  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights, 
and  its  F^ot&col. " 

Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly and  of  its  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil. ■"  , 

Provisions  of  miscellaneous  treaties  con- 
cerning education,  investment  disputes,  etc.'" 

Those  documents  and  several  others  are 
pertinent.  Yet  we  warn  our  readers  that  there 
Is  but  a  meager  jurisprudence  which  aids 
officials  who  must  finally  promulgate  rules 
like  these.  The  administrative  law  of  interna- 
tlcnal,  supranational,  and  transnational 
bodies  is  neither  comprehensive  nor  mature. 
It  begs  for  analysis  and  critique.'" 

D.    WILL    the    united    STATES    PARTICIPATE'' 

This  treaty  was  signed  and  highly  praised 
by  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1966.^^'  It  has  not  been  forwarded  from 
the  White  House  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent.-'-'  That  fact  may  puzzle  some  observ- 
ers who  praised  the  Johnson  administration 
for  its  aggressive  sponsorship  of  civil  rights 
reform.^'  Yet  a  letter  from  the  White  House 
dated  January  4J  1968 ''  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

"It  is  our  Intenilon  to  seek  ratification  of 
appropriate  human  rights  conventions  and 
to  send  them  forvard  when  conditions  ap- 
pear favorable.       ' 

"I  have  noted  with  Interest  your  view 
that  our  inability  to  participate  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Ra- 
cial Discrimination  would  Jeopardize  our 
national  interest.  Until  such  time  as  the 
Committee  to  be  elected  under  this  Conven- 
tion has  been  formed  and  has  had  sufficient 
time  to  begin  work,  we  cannot  actually  de- 
termine whether  or  not  United  States  ab- 
stention would  significantly  affect  Its  work. 
Nothing  presently  indicates,  however,  that 
our   interests   would   be   jeopardized." 

Should  not  American  Jurists  carefully  con- 
sider this  question:  Given  the  data  that  show 
the  effect  on  foreign  affairs  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  United  States,*-  and  given 
the  range  of  powers  and  the  procedural 
thrusts  of  this  remarkable  new  Committee, 
can  it  really  be  argued  that  "United  States 
abstention"   will   not   drastically   affect   the 
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Committee's  wore?  Readers  are  urged  once 
again  to  examln !  the/ list  of  nations  that 
appears  In  the  (Jpenli^g  paragraphs  of  this 
discussion.  Those!  nations,  as  ratlflers  of  the 
treaty,  will  nomliate^and  then  elect  the  new 
committeemen  aid'' massively  Influence  the 
formative  yearsyCan  the  United  States  pos- 
sibly Justify  lt»4^1e  as  abstainer? 

■JOTKS 

•Professor  of  l4w,  University  of  Oalifornla, 
Berkeley.  1  

'  18th  Repo«t  br  thx  Comm'n  to  Studt 
THE  Oboanizatiom  or  Pbaci.  The  Unitbd  Na- 
tions AND  HtTMAii  Rights  43  (1968). 

•  Id.  at  194. 

"See  H.  LAtmniPACHT,  Iwxtknationai,  Law 
AND  HtTMAN  RIG^  126  (1950)  (discusses 
"Lord  Acton's  jucjgment  that  the  single  con- 
fused page  of  th^  Declaration  of  1789  out- 
weighs libraries  a>id  Is  stronger  than  all  the 
armies  of  Naf>ole<ln") . 

•  Cf.  Measures  Taken  Within  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Field  of  Human  Rights,  U.N. 
Doc.  A,  CONP.  32 /fe  (June  20.  1967),  and  Add. 
1  thereto  (Jan.  2^,  1968)  paras.  357  to  507; 
Methods  Used  by  [the  United  Nations  in  the 
Field  of  Human  Bights.  UN.  Doc.  A/ CONP. 
3 J/6  (Jtlhe  20,  |967),  and  Add.  1  thereto 
(Xan.  23,"I968).     j 

•  See  Newman,  Ombtidsmen  and  Human 
Rights:  The  NetDl  UJf.  Treaty  Proposals,  34 
U.  Chi.  L.  Rkv.  «51  (1967):  cf.  Carey.  UJf. 
Response  to  Gov^nment  Oppression,  3  Int'l 
Law  102  (1968);  ijlacDonald,  The  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights. 
1967  Can.  YB    Im'L  L.  84. 

•U.N.  Doc.  A/liBS/2106  (XX)  (1966),  re- 
printed In  60  AmJ  J.  Int'l  L.  660  (1966);  see 
Schwelb.  The  International  Convention  on 
the  Eliminatoin  0/  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crlminatiem,  15  I^i^'L  &  Comp.  L.Q.  996  ( 1966) . 

'  Quoted  In  3  u  Jl.  Monthlt  Chkoh.,  Jan. 
1965.  at  103.  Partjll  of  the  treaty  appears  In 
the  AppendU  to  Ithls  Article.  For  comment 
on  the  Internatldnal  Bill  of  Human  Rights, 
which  In  December  1966  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the!  General  Assembly,  see 
Schwelb.  Some  Atpects  of  the  International 
Covenants  on  Human  Rights  of  December 

1966  In  iNTERNAntoNAL  PSOTBCTION  OF  HTTMAN 

Rights  103   (A.  Kjde  &  A.  Schou  eds.  1968); 


tional  Lawyers,  2  Int'l  Law.  591  (1968);  Mc- 
Dougal,  Reply  to  Dean  Acheson,  id.  at  729;  cf. 
McDougal  &  Relsman,  Rhodesia  and  the 
United  Nations:  The  Lawfulness  of  Interna- 
tional Concern,  62  Am.  J.  Iht'l  L.  1  (1968); 
Race,  Peace,  Law  and  Southern  Atrica, 
supra  note  12. 

'«  See  Art.  12  of  the  treaty, 

"  Art.  14  of  the  treaty,  the  last  p>aragraph 
of  which  reads:  "The  Committee  shall  be 
competent  to  exercise  the  functions  provided 
for  In  this  article  only  when  at  least  ten 
States  Parties  to  this  Convention  are  bound 
by  the  declarations  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 1  of  this  article." 

'••See  Newman,  supra  note  5,  at  957: 
Schwelb.  supra  note  6,  at  1041;  cf  id.  at  1045 
("The  Role  of  the  Committee  ...  In  Regard 
to  Petitions  from  Dependent  Territories"). 

"Cf.  Panel:  Implementation  and  Enforce- 
ment of  International  Decisions,  1968  Proc. 
Am.  Soc't  Int'l  L.  1-35.  Article  22  of  the 
racial  discrimination  treaty  reads.  "Any  dis- 
pute between  two  or  more  States  Parties 
over  the  interpretation  or  application  of  this 
Convention,  which  is  not  settled  by  negotia- 
tion or  by  the  procedures  expressly  provided 
for  In  this  Convention,  shall  at  the  request 
of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  be  re- 
ferred to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
for  decision,  unless  the  disputants  agree  to 
another  mode  of  settlement." 

-"  W.  Oellhorn.  Ombudsmen  and  Others: 
CrrizENS'  Protectors  in  Nine  Countries  422, 
436  (1966). 

-■'  See  Council  or  Europe  Report  to  Int'l 
CoNF.  ON  Human  Rights,  1968.  35-45  (1967) ; 
C.  Morrison.  The  Developing  European  Law 
OP  Human  Rights  ( 1967) ;  cf.  K.  Vasak,  La 
CoMMisssioN  Interamericaine  des  Droits  de 
L'Homme  (1968). 

^  A.  Robertson,  European  Institutions 
49-50  (1966), 

^  A.  B.  McNulty,  The  Establishing  of  Pro- 
cedures and  Institutions  for  the  Interna- 
tional Protection  of  Human  Rights:  The  Eu- 
ropean Approach  8   (mlmeo  1968). 

»  Id.  At  11. 

"  See  3.  Caret,  International  Protection 
or  Human  Rights  12  (1968) ;  Bemhard,  Role 
of   the   United   States   Commission  on   Civil 


cf.  Hewm&n,  Natu^alJustice,  Due  Process  and     Rights,  23  L.  in  Trans.  107   (1983);   Parson 


the  New  International  Covenants  on  Human 
Rights:  Prospecti^,  1967  Public  L.  274. 

«  Art.  8(  1 )  of  thi  treaty. 

•Art.  8(4) 

"UN.  Press  ielease  HR/211,  L/T/367. 
Dec,  5.  1968. 

"  See  .\rt.  1  to  7  bf  the  treaty. 

'^  See  Race,  Peace,  Law  and  Southern 
Africa  (Carey  ed.  1968);  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  mbport  on  the  22d  Session. 
E/4184.  at  83  (1966)  (Measures  for  the 
Sl>eedy  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on 
the  Elimination  df  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination);  U.|J.  Press  Release  HR/190. 
Sept.  10.  1968  ("Niw  Delhi  Seminar  on  Elimi- 
nation of  Racial  JDlscrlmlnatlon  Ends  with 
Adoption  of  Report" ) ;  cf.  comments  on  In- 
ternational Day  fy  the  Elimination  of  Racial 
Discrimination.  8^  U.N.  Monthly  Chhon  , 
April  1968,  at  52^5.  Apparently  that  Inter- 
national Day  wa3  hardly  recognized  in  the 
United  States.  Sea  however  Dash.  PoHce  Balk 
EmlMssy  March,  Wash..  Post,  Mar.  22,  1968, 
SB,  at  1;  Watsod,  "Superior  Race"  Panned 
on  "DiscHminatian  Day."  id.  Mar  23,  1968. 
i  A.  at  13;  cf.  U.N.  Press  Release  WS/339,  Mar. 
29,  1968  (U.S.  pledges  $25,000  on  40%  match- 
ing basis  to  Tni^  Fund  for  South  Africa) 
See  also  5  UN.  m6nthlt  Chron.,  Mar.  1968. 
at  72  (WHO  amendment  authorizes  World 
Health  Assembly  to  exclude  from  WHO  any 
nation  that  ignores  Its  constitution's  objec- 
tives by  "deliberately  practising  a  policy  of 
racial  discrimination"). 

"  See  Schwelb.  sUTtra  note  6,  at  1058;  Korey, 
The  Key  to  Huma^  Rights — Implementation. 
Int'l  Concil.  50  (Kov.  1968). 

»«  Art.  1 1  ( 1 )  of  the  treaty. 

"See  Acheaon.   rhe  Arrogance  of  tnterna- 


The  Individual  Right  of  Petition:  A  Study 
of  Methods  Used  by  International  Organiza- 
tions to  Utilise  the  Individual  as  a  Source 
of  Information  on  the  Violation  of  Human 
Rights.  13  Wayne  L.  Rev.  678  (1968). 

»The  excellent  articles  by  Dr.  Schwelb 
that  are  cited  In  notes  6  and  7  supra  were 
especially  helpful.  See  also  his  Some  Aspects 
of  the  Measures  of  Implementation  of  the 
International  Covenant  on  Economic.  Social 
and  Cultural  Rights.  I  Human  Rights  J.  363 
(1968).  and  Notes  on  the  Early  Legislative 
History  of  the  Measures  of  Implementation 
of  the  Human  Rights  Covenants  In  Melanges 
Offerts  a  Polys  Modinos  270  (1968). 

"  Illustratively  see  his  The  United  Nations 
and  the  Development  of  Rules  Relating  to 
Human  Rights,  59  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Int'l  L.  132 
(1965) ;  The  Domestic  Status  of  the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights:  A  Second 
Look,  7  J.  Int'l  Comm'n  Jurists  55  (1966) . 

*  Council  op  Europe,  European  Comm'n 
on  Human  Rights,  Rules  of  Procedure  of 
the  Comm'n  (January,  1965). 

=»  I.CJ.  Stat.,  annexed  to  U.N.  Charter, 
June  26,  1946,  entered  Into  force  October  24, 
1947.  Rules  of  Court,  Adopted  by  the  I.C.J., 
May  6,  1946,  I.CJ.  ser.  D,  No.  154-83  (2d  ed., 
1947),    [1960-1951]    LC.J.T3.  236-62. 

^  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  adopted  and  opened  for 
signature,  ratification  and  accession  by  G.A. 
Res.  2200A,  21  U.N.  GAOR,  Supp.  16,  at  52-58, 
UN.  Doc.  A/8316  (1966);  text  is  also  repro- 
duced In  U.N.  Doc.  A/CONF.  32/4  at  8. 


tion  and  accession  by  G.A,  Res.  2200A.  ii 
U.N.  GAOR.  Supp.  16  at  59-60.  U.N.  Doc. 
A/6316  (1966);  text  Is  also  reproduced  in 
U.N.  Doc.  A/CONP.  32/4  at  16-18. 

^  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  GENER.^L 
Assembly,  U.N.  Doc.  A'520/Rev.  7  (1964i; 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  U.N.  Doc.  E/3063/Rev.  i 
(1967). 

="  Convention  against  Discrimination  in 
Eklucation.  adopted  and  opened  for  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance  and  accession  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  U.N.E.S.C.O.,  Decem- 
ber 14.  1660.  429  U.N,T,S  93;  text  is  repro- 
duced  in  UN.  Doc.   A/CONP.  32/4  at  30-33, 

Protocol  Instituting  a  Conciliation  and 
Good  Offices  Oommlsslon  to  be  responsible  for 
seeking  a  settlement  of  any  disputes  which 
may  arise  between  States  Parties  to  the  Con- 
vention against  Discrimination  In  Educa- 
tion. Adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  U.N.E.S.C  O.  December  10.  1962;  text  Is 
reproduced  in  U.N.  Doc.  A/CONP.  32/4  at 
33-36. 

Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes  between  States  and  Nationals 
of  Other  States,  opened  for  signature,  ratifi- 
cation, acceptance  or  approval  March  18. 
1965,  575  U.N.T.S.  159;  text  is  reproduced  in 
4  Int'l  Legal  Materials  532-44. 

■"See  Newman,  supra  note  7,  at  312  n,  18. 

"  See  Dept.  of  State  Press  Release  6/49a- 
1066  BT.  noting  that  the  U.S.  signature  was 
accompanied  by  this  statement:  "The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  contains  pro- 
visions  for  the  protection  of  individual  rights, 
such  as  the  right  of  free  speech,  and  noth- 
ing in  the  Convention  shall  be  deemed  to 
require  or  to  authorize  legislation  or  other 
action  by  the  United  States  of  America  in- 
compatible with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America." 
Cf.  Statement  by  Mr.  Goldberg,  Committee 
m,  December  14,  1965,  54  Deft.  State  Bull. 
212  (1966) ;  Statement  by  Miss  Willis,  Plenary 
Session,  December  21,  id.  at  216. 

^  See  Senator  Proxmlre,  President's  Com- 
mission for  Human  Rights  Again  Calls  for 
Ratification  of  Convention,  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  114,  pt.  20,  pp.  25788-25789;  cf. 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  114.  pt.  23.  p. 
29608. 

*>  "Gov.  Harrlman  attended  the  September 
17  meeting  (of  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Observance  of  Human  Rights  Year] 
and  cited  President  Johnson  as  achieving 
more  progress  In  human  rights  than  any  of 
his  predecessors."  News  of  the  Com'n,  No.  2 
(Oct.  1968)  at  1. 

"  Letter  to  P.  C,  Newman  from  E.  E.  Gold- 
stein, Special  Assistant  to  the  President  (on 
file  with  the  California  Law  Review);  cf. 
Schwelb,  supra  note  6,  at  1058. 

=*"...  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  .  .  . 
said,  in  1962,  that  'the  continuance  of  racial 
discrimination  In  the  United  States  remains 
a  source  of  constant  embarrassment  to  this 
Government  In  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  Its 
foreign  relations;  and  It  Jeopardizes  the  effec- 
tive maintenance  of  our  moral  leadership  of 
the  free  and  democratic  nations  of  the 
world.'  "  Quoted  In  Deutsch,  Views  from  Many 
Bridges  on  School  Segregation  and  Integra- 
tion, 51  A.B_A.J.  233,  236  (1966);  cf.  U.S.  Race 
Problems  No  Longer  a  Domestic  Affair— 
Wilkins.  Oakland  Post,  May  8,  1968,  at  1. 
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DEFENSE  SPENDING  MUST  BE 

REVIEWED 
(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tnis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CX)HELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
on  a  number  of  occasions  cautioned  the 


,_ Members  of  this  body  that  the  defense 

Optional    Protocol    to   the   International  budget  can  no  longer  be  considered  a 

Covenant    on    Civil    and    Political    Rights,  sacred  COW.  The  enormous  sums  we  are 

adopted  and  opened  for  signature,  ratiflca-  now  devoting  to  defense  claim  the  lion's 


share  of  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Vietnam  now  costs  more  each 
year  than  we  are  spending  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  level  on  public  edu- 
cation. And  non-Vietnam  defense  ex- 
penditures claim  $5  out  of  every  $8  paid 
by  individuals  in  income  taxes  this  year. 
In  total,  defense  expenditures  claim 
nearly  1(X)  percent  of  all  personal  income 
taxes  paid. 

In  my  vlev,  we  can  preserve  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  with  many  bil- 
lions less  than  we  are  now  spending — 
even  on  the  non-Vietnam  defense  ex- 
penditures. Several  items  recently  in  the 
news  have  disclosed  substantial  waste  in 
defense  spending — ABM,  Spanish  bsises, 
battle  tanks,  are  only  a  few  of  them.  In 
the  coming  months  the  Congress  will 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  this  stagger- 
ing misallocation  of  national  tax  rev- 
enues. 

The  press  has  begun  to  notice  this 
need.  In  particular,  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday.  April  6,  1969.  carrying  the 
column  of  James  Reston,  notes  the  grow- 
ing battle  which  looms  over  maintenance 
of  the  present  enormous  defense  appro- 
priations. I  commend  this  column  to  the 
readers  of  the  Record,  and  include  it  at 
this  point: 

The  $25  Billion  Question 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  April  5. — The  strategy  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  Is  now  beginning  to 
come  clear.  The  Indications  are  that  the 
President  has  decided  to  reduce  the  level  of 
violence  at  once  In  Vietnam,  begin  withdraw- 
ing substantial  forces  from  that  conflict  by 
the  end  of  1969,  and  negotiate  a  cease-fire,  a 
compromise  settlement  and  a  complete  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  that  country 
by  the  end  of  1970. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  variables  in  this 
strategy.  President  Nixon's  principal  advisers, 
for  example,  are  divided  now  over  Just  how 
many  men  can  be  pulled  out  this  year — the 
figures  at  Issue  are  from  50,000  to  100,000 — 
and  they  are  also  divided  over  continuing  or 
reducing  the  present  level  of  search  and  de- 
stroy missions  In  Vietnam,  but  the  general 
direction  of  policy  has  apparently  been  set. 
It  Is  toward  de-escalation  and  disengagement 
and  this  has  already  started  a  quiet  struggle 
over  the  post- Vietnam  defense  budget. 

The  debate  over  the  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle 
system  Is  only  the  beginning  of  It.  The  scope 
and  scale  of  the  battle  over  the  defense 
budget  has  not  j'et  emerged  In  public,  but 
in  private  here  it  Is  developing  Into  a  major 
eflfort.  not  merely  to  cut  the  armed  services 
back  by  a  few  billions,  but  to  challenge  many 
of  the  basic  assumptions  of  the  Pentagon 
and  swing  It  back  from  around  $80  billion  a 
year  to  $50-  or  $55-bllllon. 

This  Is  the  really  big  political  confronta- 
tion that  Is  over  the  horizon  in  America,  and 
It  dwarfs  all  the  other  confrontations  over 
the  cities  and  the  races,  and  the  universities, 
and  poverty  and  the  health  services,  for  it  Is 
a  $25-billion  question  that  Influences  not 
only  defense  policy  but  the  whole  field  of 
social  and  political  reconstruction. 

NIXON    and    'laird 

This  Is  not  the  kind  of  fundamental  ques- 
tion President  Nixon  likes.  His  way  is  to 
modify  existing  p>ollcles  and  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  change  without  changing  things 
very  much.  But  he  is  faced  with  radical  and 
even  dangerous  problems  which  cautious  ad- 
justments will  not  remove.  After  all  the 
polite  talk  and  Sunday  supplement  articles 
about  the  military-Industrial  complex,  there 
are  now  powerful  men  and  forces  In  this 


country  which  are  finally  determined  to  take 
this  Issue  by  the  throat  and  force  a  major 
reallocation  of  national  resources  away  from 
military  defense  and  toward  reconstruction 
on  the  home  front. 

The  Pentagon,  the  lobbyists  for  the  aero- 
space Industries  and  the  powerful  Congress- 
men whose  districts  benefit  from  the  big  de- 
fense contracts  have  recognized  this  coming 
defense  budget  battle  quicker  than  the  poli- 
ticians, preachers,  publicists  and  students 
who  are  writing  and  demonstrating  for  social 
reconstruction  In  this  country. 

They  are  already  arguing  that  after  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  war  It  will  be  essential 
to  develop  the  new  weapons  systems  that 
have  been  postponed  because  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  They  are  not  very  original  but  they 
are  very  determined.  They  are  warning  on 
Capitol  Hill  at  precisely  the  right  points  of 
power  about  a  new  "missile  gap."  They  are 
talking  about  "new  Intelligence"  that 
"proves"  the  Soviets  have  an  intercontinental 
first-strike  missile  that  can  destroy  our  de- 
fenses and  place  our  security  In  Jeopardy. 

Therefore,  while  they  admit  that  we  have 
to  cut  the  defense  budget  some  after  Viet- 
nam to  make  more  money  available  f6r  the 
problems  at  home,  they  are  arguing  with 
considerable  skill  that  we  must  be  "realistic" 
and  keep  the  cuts  to  a  very  few  billion. 

This  appeal  to  national  pride  and  fear  of 
the  Soviet  may  not  be  very  original,  but  It 
Is  directed  very  accurately  at  the  key  men 
In  Congress  whose  power  and  political  in- 
terests rest  on  a  continuation  of  vast  mili- 
tary budgets. 

laird's  power 

Also,  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mel- 
vin  Laird  of  Wisconsin,  Is  the  only  man  In 
the  Nixon  Cabinet  who  has  a  powerful  po- 
litical constituency  of  his  own.  He  has  great 
Influence  virlth  the  political  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party.  His  personal  view  of  how 
to  defend  the  country  coincides  very  closely 
to  the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  views  of  Chairmen  Russell  and 
Stennis  and  the  other  military-oriented  el- 
ders of  the  Congress,  and  this  Is  a  formidable 
coalition  not  only  of  political  but  of  military. 
Industrial,  and  one  must  now  add  labor 
vmlon  forces  that  would  like  to  keep  the 
military  budget  about  where  It  Is,  even  after 
Vietnam. 

This  Is  not  a  political  conspiracy.  These 
are  not  cynical  men.  They  honestly  think 
that  the  best  way  to  defend  the  country 
from  Its  external  enemies,  keep  the  national 
economy  booming  along,  and  minimize  un- 
employment Is  to  maintain  a  defense  budget 
of  from  $75  to  $80  billion. 

The  Issue  Is  really  philosophical.  How  best 
to  defend  the  nation?  What  threatens  it 
most — its  external  enemies  or  its  Internal 
divisions  and  chaos?  And  specifically, 
whether  to  take  $20  to  $25  billion  out  of 
the  military  budget  for  the  home  front,  or 
go  on  assuming  that  the  external  threat  is 
greater  than  anything  else. 

These  issues  will  come  up  even  if  the  Ad- 
ministration's deescalatlon  and  disengage- 
ment policies  In  Vietnam  do  not  work.  The 
coiuitry  has  gone  through  these  same  argu- 
ments about  how  much  money  had  to  be 
voted  for  the  Pentagon  In  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration— only  then  the  hawks  were  say- 
ing we  would  be  destroyed  If  we  didn't  vdte 
$15  billion  for  military  defense,  and  the 
doves  were  saying  the  budget  had  to  be  kept 
to  $10  or  $12  billion. 

The  difference  now  Is  that  the  military 
have  prevailed  for  over  a  generation,  and 
even  with  over  $75  billion  for  military  de- 
fense, the  external  problems  remain  and  the 
internal  problems  have  become  much  more 
serious.  So  we  are  now  approaching  a  de- 
fense budget  debate  of  major  proportions, 
for  only  by  deep  cuts  in  this  budget  will  It 
be  f>068lble  to  pay  for  the  reconstruction 
programs  on  the  homefront. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  AND 
PARTISAN  POLITICS 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend,  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  early  in  his  administration. 
President  Nixon  stated  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  would  be  taken  out 
of  partisan  politics  and  the  patronage 
system. 

This  decision  had  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port, and  my  congratulations  on  the  de- 
cision were  made  to  the  White  House. 

In  more  recent  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Nixon,  I  pointed  out  that  my  experi- 
ence regarding  the  Post  Office  and  politi- 
cal patronage  has  indicated  that  this 
practice  has,  unfortunately,  not  ended. 

Not  only  have  I  learned  that  15  indi- 
viduals, all  representatives  of  big  busi- 
ness, have  been  named  as  acting  regional 
directors,  referred  to  in  Post  Office  press 
releases  as  "expert  consultants,"  but  I 
have  discovered  that  Post  Office  person- 
nel in  the  regional  post  offices  can  no 
longer  talk  to  a  Member  of  Congress. 

This  situation  came  to  light  when  I 
made  a  routine  inquiry  of  the  regional 
post  office  at  Memphis.  It  has  been  my 
practice,  on  many  (Xx;asions,  to  simply 
pick  up  the  telephone  and  call  the  re- 
gional director  when  I  had  an  inquiry  or 
a  problem  from  a  constituent  relating 
to  a  post  office  matter.  But  now,  I  am 
told,  that  an  inquiry,  even  of  a  routine 
nature,  must  be  made  to  an  Assistant  to 
the  Postmaster  General  in  Washington, 
who  then  must  contact  the  regional  of- 
fice. Then  a  reply  is  given  the  Assistant, 
who  passes  the  reply  on  the  congres- 
sional Member.  Thus,  we  add  to  the  ex- 
pense of  Government  operations,  multi- 
ply the  maze  of  Government  bureaucra- 
cy, delay  action  on  an  inquirj-.  and  suffer 
from  a  marked  inability  to  provide 
prompt  service  to  constituents. 

In  my  correspondence  with  the  Presi- 
dent, I  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Ted  Ripa.  of 
Chicago,  an  aide  in  Mr.  Nixon's  presiden- 
tial campaign,  had  resigned  his  position 
as  an  executive  with  Martha  Washington 
Kitchens  of  Chicago,  and  has  now  be- 
come the  acting  regional  director  witii 
the  regional  post  office  ■  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.  I  have  asked  the  President  to  in- 
form me  in  what  way  Mr.  Ripa's  experi- 
ence as  an  executive  with  Martha  Wash- 
ington Kitchens  qualifies  him  to  serve  as 
a  $100-a-day  expert  consultant  as  acting 
regional  director  w^ith  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

Perhaps  Martha  Washington  Kitchens 
is  another  fast  food  service  organization 
and  Mr.  Ripa  is  going  to  incorporate  the 
techniques  of  the  convenience  food  in- 
dustry into  our  postal  system. 

Actually,  these  "expert  consultants" 
are  receiving  $98  a  day  for  their  services 
as  acting  regional  directors.  This  fee 
sounds  like  a  bargain  basement  special 
at  a  merchandise  sale,  but  it  appears  that 
it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 
In  fact,  we  could  expect  a  request  for  a 
postal  rate  increase  to  pay  the  consult- 
ant fees. 

In  my  correspondence  with  the  White 
House  I  have  asked  if  it  could  be  made 
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public  how  many  of  the  acting  regional 
directors  are  members  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  whs  t  role,  if  any,  they  played 
in  the  presidenlial  campaign.  In  addition. 
I  have  asked  hjw  long  these  individuals 
have  been  serving  as  "expert  consult- 
ants" at  the  15  regional  post  offices,  how 
long  they  will  lemain  in  these  positions, 
how  they  were  selected,  and  what  were 
the  qualificatidn  requirements  for  the 
positions. 

In  addition.  ]  would  like  to  know,  and  I 
believe  my  fell)w  Members  of  Congress 
would  like  to  know,  if  these  expert  con- 
sultants were,  in  fact,  being  trained  to 
take  over  the  posts  of  regional  direc- 
tors. 

If  they  are  aeing  trained  to  become 
regional  direct  jrs,  perhaps  this  should 
come  under  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
its  on-the-job   raining  program. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
15  acting  regie  nal  directors  are — 

Dallas  regior  ■  James  Upfield,  former 
vice  president,:  Bayfield  Industries  Di- 
vision, Automate  Sprinkler  Corp. 

Denver  region:  Robert  Balbasin,  of 
Denver,  former  vice  president  of  devel- 
opment. May  Department  Store  Co. 

Minneapolis  region:  Joe  D.  Austin,  of 
Minneapolis,  ainior  vice  president  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors,  Min- 
nesota Nationa   Life  Insurance  Co. 

Seattle  regio  i :  Frank  Cleary,  former 
vice  president.  Pacific  Northwest  Bell 
Telephone  Co. 

San  Francisco  region:  Gere  T.  West, 
vice  president  of  trafQc,  Consolidated 
Frelghtways. 

St.  Louis  reglMi:  Albert  P.  Viragh.  for- 
mer vice  presid  ent,  Hussmaim  Refriger- 
ator Division,  Pst,  Inc. 

Washington.  D.C..  region:  Hennan 
Intemann,  of  Arlington,  Va.,  former  vice 
president  Unior  Carbide  Corp. 

Atlanta  region:  William  Halle,  of 
Mooresville.  N.O.,  former  executive  vice 
president.  Unioi  Carbide  Corp. 

Austin  region:  E.  L.  Mears,  of  Lex- 
ington, Mass.,  vice  president.  Industrial 
Chemical  Grou  j,  W.  P.  Grace  &  Co. 

Chicago  regie  n:  John  L.  Fike,  of  Chi- 
cago, former  general  superintendent. 
Swift  &  Co. 

Cincinnati  region:  Kroger  Pettengill. 
of  Cincinnati,  former  president.  First 
National  Bank  df  Cincinnati. 

New  York  region:  Harold  Larson,  of 
White  Plains,  S.Y..  former  vice  presi- 
dent. American  Can  Co. 

Philadelphia  region:  Raymond  F. 
Winch  of  Swiithmore,  Pa.,  manager, 
marketing  plan  ning.  Sun  Oil  Co. 

Witchita  re  !ion :  Russ  James,  of 
Witchita,  curre  itly  an  administrator  for 
the  Kansas  div  sion  of  the  Boeing  Co. 

Memphis  region:  Ted  Ripa,  of  Chi- 
cago, former  uce  president  in  charge 
of  marketing,  Martha  Washington 
Kitchens. 

If  we  are,  in  reality,  to  remove  the 
Post  OflBce  Department  from  political 
patronage,  these  are  questions  which 
must  be  answe  ed  and  explained.  I  feel 
all  of  us  want  o  create  a  truly  efficient 
and  fiscally  sound  postal  operation, 
stafifed  with  a  professional  corps  of  postal 
employees  and  executives. 


PRESIDENTIAL  POSITION  ON 

EFFORTS  TO  EXEMPT  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS  FROM  TITLE 
VI  OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF 
1964 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
parent inconsistencies  and  equivocations 
in  the  policies  of  the  new  administration 
In  the  area  of  civil  rights  have  properly 
caused  increasing  concern  in  the  press 
and  among  interested  citizens.  An  excel- 
lent commentary  by  John  P.  MacKenzle 
appeared  in  the  April  14  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Nixon  Civil 
Rights  Policy  Appears  Mired  in  Confu- 
sion,'  the  text  of  which  follows  these  re- 
marks. 

Several  Members  of  the  House  have 
indicated  their  desire  to  see  the  legisla- 
tion extending  and  improving  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
contain  a  provision  exempting  programs 
under  the  act  from  title  VI  of  the  Civtl 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Title  VI,  as  many 
Members  of  this  body  are  well  aware,  re- 
quires nondiscrimination  in  federally 
funded  programs. 

The  House  Members  who  supported 
such  an  exemption  in  committee  are  now 
weighing  the  possibility  of  offering  It  as 
an  amendment  on  the  House  floor. 

Here  is  an  opportunity,  it  seems  to  me. 
for  the  President  clearly  and  simply  to 
clarify  his  views  and  policies  on  civil 
rights — by  announcing  immediately  his 
opposition  to  any  such  amendment,  and 
by  using  his  influence  to  prevent  this 
amendment  from  being  offered  on  the 
floor  and  to  oppose  it  with  the  full  weight 
of  his  office  if  it  is  offered. 

The  issue  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  quite 
clear.  Either  schools  and  school  boards 
will  be  required  to  comply  with  title  VI 
as  interpreted  in  detail  by  the  relevant 
executive  agencies,  or  they  will  not.  For 
the  President  to  take  action  here  will  not 
require  extensive  effort  on  his  part,  or  on 
the  part  of  his  already  overworked  staff. 
It  would,  however,  put  the  new  adminis- 
tration on  record  on  the  question  of  civil 
rights  in  the  schools,  and  I  urge  the 
President  to  advise  the  Congress  of  his 
position  on  this  matter. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Ndcon   Civil  Rights  Polict  Appears  Mired 
IN  Confusion 
(By  John  P.  MacKenzie) 

Less  than  three  months  after  taking  office, 
the  Nixon  Administration  appears  to  have  as 
many  civil  rights  policies  as  there  are  agen- 
cies with  civil  rights  duties. 

So  far,  it's  been  a  record  of  activism  and 
equivocation,  of  creative  effort  and  indiffer- 
ence, of  talk  and  conduct  that  both  excites 
and  worries  Negro  leaders.  The  only  central 
themes  have  been  lack  of  coordination  and  a 
tendency  to  react  and  improvise  rather  than 
initiate  action. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's civil  rights  chieftlan  announces  a 
bold  new  move  to  protect  Negroes  from  real 
estate  "blockbusting",  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  roasted  on  Capitol  Hill  for 
easing  up  on  equal  employment  demands  for 
highway  builders. 


On  the  same  day  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment sues  a  textile  mlU  for  Job  and  company 
housing  bias,  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund 
is  taking  the  Pentagon  to  court  for  letting 
three  prime  textile  contractors  off  the  hook 
over  their  hiring,  promoting  and  company 
housing  practices. 

In  one  24-hour  span,  President  Nixon  vows 
publicly  that  the  executive  branch  shall  "lead 
the  way  as  an  equal  opportunity  employer" — 
and  his  press  secretary  states  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission,  freshly  rebuked  by  Senate  Re- 
publican leader  Everett  Dirksen  for  "hara.ss- 
Ing"  employers,  will  be  replaced. 

Beneath  these  appearances  of  confusion 
and  lack  of  direction,  there  Is  real  confusion 
and  lack  of  direction — although  the  young 
Administration's  failure  to  attempt  high- 
level,  across-the-board  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment may  not  be  entirely  an  accident. 

Assistant  AttoAjey  General  Jerris  Leonard 
for  example,  did  not  know  in  advance  that 
the  Defense  Department  was  accepting  verbal 
equal  employment  assurances  from  the  tex- 
tile firms  rather  than  the  written  promises 
required  by  a  1965  executive  order. 

Such  a  snafu  probably  would  not  have 
happened  under  President  Johnson  who,  be- 
sides making  his  stand  on  clvU  rights  very 
clear,  designated  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  as  his  man.  Government-wide,  to  en- 
sure enforcement  of  Federal  law  barring  fi- 
nanclal  aid  to  areas  plagued  by  discrimina- 
tion 

Nobody  has  stepped  forward  to  claim  the 
laurels  of  Mr.  Civil  Rights  for  the  Nixon 
Administration,  partly  perhaps  because  At- 
torney General  John  N.  Mitchell  has  indi- 
cated he  wants  to  make  the  line  between 
Justice  and.  say,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  firmer  rather  than 
fuzzier  where  they  have  over  lapping  Juris- 
diction such  as  in  school  desegregation. 

The  total  effect  each  department  going  its 
own  way,  is  not  one  of  neutrality  toward  civil 
rights.  The  Pentagon's  failure  to  submit  its 
contracting  policy  to  scrutiny  elsewhere  In 
Government  amounts  to  a  decision  to  avoid 
the  kind  of  review  that  almost  certainly 
would  build  pressures  for  a  tough  Defense 
Department  policy. 

Besides  making  it  easier  to  temporize,  such 
lack  of  necessary  embarrassment.  The  Penta- 
gon made  its  textile  announcement  within 
hours  of  President  Nixon's  promise  to  NAACP 
Executive  Secretary  Roy  N.  Wllklns  to  in- 
vestigate complaints  on  the  subject — a 
bureaucratic  goof  that  no  cynic  could  have 
stage-managed. 

Leonard.  39-year-old  former  Wisconsin 
state  legislator,  has  overcome  an  initial  set- 
back about  his  membership  in  a  segregated 
Milwaukee  club  to  earn  a  reputation  among 
many  civil  rights  workers  for  a  sincere  desire 
to  enforce  Federal  law  vigorously. 

He  stepped  in  quickly  to  argue  in  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  side  of  Negroes  who 
tried  to  desegregate  a  recreation  area  near 
Little  Rock.  Ark.  When  he  filed  a  frlend-of- 
the-court  brief  in  a  Chicago  "blockbusting" 
case,  lawyers  for  Negroes  there  credited  him 
with  a  creative  legal  argument  and  they  were 
grateful  to  have  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  Government  thrown  In  as  well. 

Leonard  is  regarded  by  some  subordinates 
as  easily  educated  in  the  intricacies  of  civil 
rights  enforcement,  but  he  is  being  watched 
to  see  whether  he  can  capture  the  appropria- 
tions needed  to  unfreeze  the  current  travel 
re.-strlctlons  that  keep  many  bias  fighters 
chairborne. 

At  HEW,  Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch 
weathered  an  initial  period  of  unprepared- 
ness  and  uncertainty  to  begin  a  pattern  of 
toughness  over  school  desegregation-Federal 
aid  guidelines. 

But    Pinch's    appointment    of    Robert   C 
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Mardlan,  who  has  urged  a  quiet  cutback  In 
Federal  fund  cutoffs,  as  general  counsel, 
counterbalanced  his  naming  of  Leon  A, 
Panetta,  a  liberal,  to  do  the  actual  enforcing, 
has  created  a  new  mix  of  emotions  and  ex- 
pectations. So  have  Finch's  own  conflicting 
public  statements  on  civil  rights  Issues. 

No  civil  rights  legislative  program  has 
emerged,  but  It  will  be  surprising  If  the 
White  House  backs  a  Johnson  Administration 
proposal  for  enforcement  powers  for  the 
Employment  Oommlsalon.  since  Dirksen  has 
upbraided  former  chairman  Clifford  A. 
Alexander  Jr.  for  his  use  of  its  existing 
powers. 

The  Administration's  failure  to  coordinate 
with  Dirksen  plus  an  ill-timed  White  House 
statement  the  next  day  saying  Alexander 
would  be  replaced  as  chairman  combined  for 
the  maximum  Administration  embarrass- 
ment. Knowing  that  Alexander,  a  Democrat, 
could  become  difficult  to  handle  politically, 
the  Administration  nonetheless  managed  to 
let  Alexander  resign  as  chairman  (while  re- 
maining on  the  commission)  in  a  righteous 
huff  rather  than  quietly. 

The  signs  are  scant  that  segregationist 
Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  wields  great 
influence  on  civil  rights  matters.  But  signs 
are  plentiful  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
will  continue  for  some  time  to  move  In 
several  directions  at  once  on  civil  rights. 


COMMUNIST  AIR  AGGRESSION 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
that  the  Communist  regime  of  North 
Korea  has  shot  down  a  U.S.  reconnais- 
sance plane  resulting  in  the  apparent 
murder  of  31  U.S.  boys  has  shocked  the 
conscience  of  the  peace-seeking  world. 

Compare,  for  example,  the  barbaric 
act  of  the  Government  of  North  Korea 
toward  our  U.S.  aircraft  with  the  reports 
of  Soviet  bombers  regularly  flying  along 
the  U.S.  coast.  Compare  also  this  action 
with  the  piracy  at  high  seas  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  the  subse- 
quent Imprisonment  and  torture  of  the 
American  crew. 

How  can  any  informed  American  be- 
lieve that  we  can  negotiate  peace  from 
a  position  of  weakness  through  supposed 
assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union,  when 
it  is  the  Soviets  and  their  arms  escalation 
and  military  equipment  that  underwrites 
these  atrocities? 

The  American  people  must  awaken  our 
leaders  that  there  can  be  no  peace  imtU 
we  go  after  the  peace — not  by  pacifist 
verbiage — but  by  a  policy  of  retaliation 
and  announced  efforts  that  we  are  going 
to  win  our  goals — including  an  an- 
nounced all-out  effort  for  peace  through 
victory  and  the  unequivocal  backing  of 
our  boys  wherever  they  serve. 

I  include  several  news  articles  follow- 
ing my  remarks: 
I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Apr.  15.  19691 
North   Korea    Says   U.S.   Plane   Downed— 

Navy  Spy  Craft  With  31  Missing  in  Sea 

op  Japan — Combat  Patrol  Cover  Provided 

FOR  Air  Search 

Tokyo. — North  Korea,  which  captured  the 
U.S.  Intelligence  ship  Pueblo,  reported  today 
its  air  force  shot  down  a  large  American  re- 
connaissance plane. 

In  Washington,  the  Defense  Department 


said  a  Navy  reconnaissance  plane  with  31 
aboard   was   missing   In   the   Sea   of   Japan. 

North  Korea's  official  Central  News  Agency 
said  "a  large-sized  modernly  equipped  re- 
connaissance plane"  Intruded  deep  Into 
North  Korean  air  space  and  was  shot  down. 
The  time  given  for  the  downing  of  the  plane 
was  1:60  pjn.  or  11:50  p.m.  EST  yesterday. 

The  broadcast  gave  no  Information  on  the 
fate  of  those  aboard. 

It  said  only  that  the  North  Korean  air 
force  shot  the  plane  down  at  a  high  altitude 
"by  showering  fire  of  revenge  upon  It." 

ROUTINE   reconnaissance 

In  Washington,  the  Defense  Department 
said  the  Navy  EC121  plane,  based  at  Atsugl, 
Japan,  was  flying  "a  routine  reconnaissance 
track"  which  kept  It  at  least  50  nautical  miles 
from  the  North  Korean  coastline. 

The  Pentagon  did  not  Immediately  con- 
flrm  that  the  North  Koreans  shot  down  the 
huge  electronics-packed  aircraft  but  said 
only  that  a  broad  search  was  launched  for 
the  plane  and  Its  crew  of  30  Navy  men  and 
one  Marine. 

At  the  Capitol,  however,  Vice  Adm.  J.  B. 
Col  well,  deputy  chief  of  naval  operatlona, 
talked  as  though  hostile  action  was  Involved. 

He  called  the  Incident  "a  clear  case  of  in- 
ternational piracy  and  a  breach  of  Interna- 
tional law."  He  talked  briefly  with  newsmen 
before  going  into  a  closed  session  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  He  de- 
clined to  give  further  details  In  public. 
president  awakened 

At  the  White  House,  press  secretary  Ron- 
ald L.  Zlegler  said  President  Nixon  was  awak- 
ened "early  this  morning"  to  be  told  about 
the  missing  plane. 

Zlegler  declined  to  say  Just  when  Nixon 
was  awakened,  but  said  the  Information  was 
relayed  to  the  President  by  telephone  from 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  his  special  assist- 
ant for  national  security   affairs. 

A  Defense  Department  spokesman  said  the 
aircraft  commander  was  under  orders  to  ap- 
proach no  closer  than  50  miles  to  the  coast 
of  North  Korea. 

The  EC121  carried  two  20-man  life-rafts. 

The  Defense  Department  said  combat  pa- 
trol cover  was  being  provided  for  two  search 
planes,  an  HC130  Hercules  and  a  KC135 
tanker. 

The  destroyers  Tucker  and  Dale,  which 
have  been  based  at  Sashebo.  Japan,  were 
ordered  to  head  toward  the  search  area. 

The  EC121  is  heavily-loaded  with  electronic 
gear,  as  was  the  U.S.  Intelligence  ship  Pueblo, 
which  was  captured  off  the  North  Korean 
coast  on  Jan.  23,  1968.  The  U.S.  claimed  at 
the  time  the  ship  was  In  International  waters 
about  25  miles  off  the  North  Korean  coast 

Search  operations  today  apparently  were 
centered  within  200  miles  of  where  the 
Pueblo  and  its  83  crewmen  were  captured. 
The  crew  was  released  late  last  year.  The 
Pentagon  said  the  air  search  today  is  cen- 
tered about  95  miles  southeast  of  Chongjln, 
North  Korea. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow  today  asked 
Soviet  assistance  in  searching  for  survivors 
of  the  plane.  A  spokesman  said  the  embassy 
had  Informed  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  plane's  disappearance  and  sought  help 
from  any  Russian  ships  that  might  be  in  the 
area.  Japanese  fishing  boats  already  have 
Joined  the  search. 

At  the  Pentagon,  Daniel  Z.  Henkln,  the 
Defense  Department's  chief  spokesman, 
dodged  all  questions  on  what  may  have  hap- 
pened but  said  "the  aircraft  was  in  com- 
munication with  Its  base  during  Its  mission." 

"We  have  no  information  at  this  time 
which  confirms  the  sighting  of  any  survi- 
vors." Henkln  said. 

Pentagon  records  indicated  this  would  be 
the  first  U.S.-North  Korean  air  clash  In  10 
years. 


In  June  1959  a  Navy  P4  patrol  plane  was 
attacked  by  a  MIG  Jet  in  the  Sea  of  Japan 
about  85  miles  east  of  Wonsan,  North  Korea. 
A  tail  gunner  was  seriously  wounded  In  that 
incident  but  the  damaged  plane  returned 
safely  to  a  base  In  Japan. 

The  missing  airplane  is  a  converted  Lock- 
heed Super  Constellation.  It  has  a  big  hump 
In  the  top  of  the  fuselage  to  carry  radar  and 
other  monitoring  devices. 

"It  IS  a  large-crew  airplane,"  the  spokes- 
man said,  confirming  that  31  men  would  not 
be  an  unusual  number  to  be  aboard.  The 
monitoring  equipment  requires  a  number 
of  operators. 

The  North  Korean  agency  said  the  "U.S. 
imperialist  aggressor  army  which  has  been 
rapidly  intensifying  the  war  provocation 
maneuvers  against  (North  Korea)  of  late 
perpetrated  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  the 
grave  provocation  of  infiltrating  deep  into 
the  territorial  air  of  the  republic  a  large  size 
modernly  equipped  reconnaissance  plane  to 
conduct  reconnaissance,  while  perpetrating 
grave  provocations  along  the  military  de- 
marcation line." 

It  said  the  North  Korean  air  force  "in- 
stantly spotted"  the  plane  and  "scored  the 
brilliant  battle  success"  of  shooting  It  down. 

"The  U.S.  imperialist  aggressors  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  stern  warning  of  the  Ko- 
rean People's  Army  is  not  empty  talk  and 
the  Korean  People's  Army  counters  any  prov- 
ocation of  the  U.S.  Imperialist  aggressors 
Instantly  with  a  hundred-fold,  thovisand- 
fold  retaliatory  blow,"  the  broadcast  said. 

About  the  time  of  the  announcement  in 
Washington,  the  U.S.  Navy  in  Saigon 
abruptly  cancelled  an  awards  ceremony  to- 
morrow aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  Ranger 
off  Vietnam. 

A  Navy  Sf)okesman  in  Saigon  said  he  did 
not  know  if  the  cancellation  was  directly 
connected  with  the  plane  incident. 

South  Vietnam's  defense  minister  and 
other  ofBcials  had  been  scheduled  to  go 
aboard  the  Ranger  to  present  medals  to  about 
50  U.S.  Navy  men. 

[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)   State-'Hmes, 

Apr.  8,  1969] 

Soviet  Bombers   Are  Flying   Regularly  to 

Within  Miles  op  U.S.  Coast 

(By  Bob  Horton) 

Washington. — Soviet  bomber  flights  to  the 
fringe  of  North  America  have  become  so  rou- 
tine in  recent  months  that  U.S.  fighters 
aren't  always  sent  to  Intercept  them,  accord- 
ing to  Pentagon  sources. 

Over  the  last  15  months,  these  sources  say, 
there  have  been  about  three  dozen  Incidents 
of  Soviet  planes  flying  near  continental 
North  America,  usually  Alaska  or  Canada. 

However,  the  Soviets  have  been  careful  to 
turn  back  before  actually  flying  over  U.S.  or 
Canadian  territory,  the  sources  said. 

While  continental  defense  officials  occa- 
sionally may  decide  not  to  scramble  Inter- 
ceptors, the  Soviet  bombers  are  always  mon- 
itored on  radar  from  the  time  they  get  within 
a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  North  American 
coastline^ntil  they  leave. 

Only  two  or  three  of  the  Soviet  missions 
have  been  disclosed  officially  by  the  Penta- 
gon, which  Indicates  the  low  key  attitude  the 
U.S.  government  is  taking. 

The  most  recent  Soviet  flight,  sources  re- 
port, occurred  April  1  when  eight  to  10  TU16 
Badgers  came  within  65  miles  of  Northwest 
Alaska. 

The  Alaskan  Air  Command  scrambled  F102 
Interceptors,  but  no  nose-to-nose  confronta- 
tion was  necessary. 

The  Badger  is  a  twin  turbo  Jet  aircraft 
roughly  comparable  to  the  old  American  B47 
and  capable  of  speeds  up  to  580  mph. 

Seven  other  Soviet  flights  near  U.S.  terri- 
tory this  year  are  recorded  on  a  list  now 
stamped  secret  In  the  Pentagon. 
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In  addition,  th^re  were  more  than  26  other 
slmUar  Incidental  In  1968  not  only  off  Alaska 
but  near  Newfoilndland,  Labrador,  Iceland, 
and  around  the  Aleutian  Island  chain  In  the 
Pacific.  J 

GSOTTP    or    SEVXK 

Usually  the  Spvlet  planes  show  up  in 
groups  of  two  orj  three,  but  on  one  mission 
this  past  Januar)r.  seven  TU95  Bear  recon- 
naissance bombers  came  within  30  nautical 
miles  of  Northwett  Alaska.  The  Bear  Is  a  500 
mph  turbo  prop  Capable  of  flying  7,800  miles 
without  refueling! 

Six  to  eight  Be^ra  were  intercepted  by  U.S. 
fighters  last  sumitier,  again  off  Northwestern 
Alaska.  In  another  major  filght  which  went 
unpubllclzed. 

Pentagon  sourtea  say  the  Soviets  have 
been  careful  to  hfclt  their  approaches  within 
30  to  150  miles  of  North  American  territory 
during  the  15-moiith  period. 

In  1963  the  [united  States  protested 
strongly  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  two  recon- 
naissance bomberf  had  flown  30  miles  Inland 
across  the  southn^estern  tip  of  Alaska.  The 
Soviets  denied  an^  Incursion. 

Pentagon  sources  are  frank  to  admit  the 
United  States  hasino  real  basis  for  complaint 
so  loni  as  the  SoUet  planes  remain  outside 
I^ATO  territory.     I 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  could 
hardly  protest  thit  the  flights  are  provoca- 
tive. Strategic  Alf  Command  training  mis- 
sions send  nuclear-capable  B52s  quite  regu- 
larly Into  Arctic  [regions  near  Soviet  terri- 
tory. 

pbob|ibi.e  reasons 

Sources  believe  ^he  Soviets  have  three  rea- 
sons for  conductltng  what  appears  to  be  a 
regular  program  oi  flights  toward  the  United 
States:  J 

They  want  to  Keep  a  constant  check  on 
how  long  it  takes  U.S.  radar  to  detect  In- 
coming planes  and  scramble  fighters  to  Inter- 
cept them. 

The  flights  protlde  Soviet  air  crews  with 
training  made  highly  realistic  when  U.S. 
fighters  meet  theniT 

The  Soviets  collict  various  Intelligence  In- 
formation from  trie  missions.  Even  without 
flying  over  U.S.  territory,  they  can  take  long 
range  photographs,  test  radar  detection  sys- 
tems and  malntalB  data  on  American  radio 
frequencies. 

The  decision  whjether  to  send  U.S.  Jets  to 
meet  Soviet  plane*  entering  the  air  defense 
zone  usually  depends  on  the  speed  and  angle 
of  approach  of  thi  Incoming  filght. 

Interceptors  are  designed  mainly  to  assure 
the  Soviets  that  tlleir  presence  has  been  de 
tacted. 


[Prom  U.S.  News  I 

New  types  of  S 
up  In  the  Vletn 
captured    Soviet 
fire    55-pound    hi 
than    13    mllee    am 
armor  plate.  The 
the   first   self-proi 
used  by  the  enem; 
the  Russian-made 


World  Report.  Mar.  24. 
19691 

let  weapons  are  showing 

war.  U.S.  Marines  have 

74    field    guns   that   can 

h-expl06lve    shells    more 

penetrate    7    Inches    of 

arlnes  also  have  sighted 

lied    guns   known   to   be 

They  are  believed  to  be 

lSU-122  assault  guns. 


(Prom  Human  JEvents.  Apr.  19,  1969) 
Mn-iTARy  RxPosmdNED  Around  Globe — Be- 
hind THE  SoviET«'  "Forward  Stbategt" 

(By  Paul  Scott) 
The  dramatic  movement  of  powerful  So- 
viet naval  units  frim  the  Arctic  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  is  an  lnjtegral  part  of  the  Krem- 
Uns  strategy  of  repositioning  Its  military 
forces  In  strategic  ^reas  of  the  world. 

Although  U.S.  Intelligence  authorities  are 
split  over  the  Immettlate  Impact  on  the  West 
of  this  Russian  na^val  bulld-up  In  the  Pa- 
cific, the  majority  aferee  the  transfer  of  ships 
gives  the  Kremlin  i  powerful  new  military 
lever  to  Influence  future  events  on  the  Ko- 
rean peninsula,  In  JAsla,  and  other  areas  of 
the  world. 


Strikingly  Illustrative  of  this  expanding 
"forward  strategy"  are  the  following  Soviet 
military  movementa  during  the  past  year: 

(1)  the  positioning  of  80,000  Riisslan 
troope  In  Czechoslovakia  near  the  West  Ger- 
man border;  (2)  movement  of  20,000  addi- 
tional troops  Into  East  Oermany  and  Po- 
land: (3)  shifting  a  large  number  of  Russian 
ships  to  the  Mediterranean:  and  (4)  basing 
of  Soviet  long-range  bombers  In  the  United 
Arab  Republic;  (5)  Increasing  of  military 
supplies  to  Arab  nations;  (6)  supplying  of 
arms  to  Nigeria  to  Internationalize  the  war 
there;  (7)  Increasing  the  flow  of  arms  to 
North  Viet  Nam;  and  (8)  shifting  of  Arc- 
tic Ocean  naval  units  to  the  Pacific. 

Significantly,  the  transferring  Soviet  navy 
units  have  aboard  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  bilingual  communication  officers  who 
speak  either  Korean  or  Japanese  In  addition 
to  their  native  tongue. 

Presence  of  these  officers,  detected  before 
the  Soviet  naval  units  left  Murmansk,  great- 
ly puzzled  American  naval  Intelligence  offi- 
cers until  the  final  destination  of  the  Red 
naval  units  was  uncovered  by  the  British. 

While  Russian  diplomats  are  dropping 
hints  all  over  the  world  that  the  Soviet 
naval  movement  Is  designed  to  meet  "the 
growing  Chinese  Communist  border  threat" 
In  the  Par  East,  U.S.  Intelligence  authorities 
believe  there  Is  much  more  to  the  Soviet 
strategic  power  bulld-up  In  the  Pacific. 

For  Instance,  South  Korean  Intelligence 
officials  have  warned  the  U.S.  that  the  naval 
transfer  Is  part  of  Moscow's  preparations  to 
support  a  1970  invasion  of  their  country  by 
the  North  Koreans. 

This  latter  threat  Is  considered  so  real 
that  Speaker  John  McCormack  (D.-Mass.) 
recently  arranged  for  a  congressional  delega- 
tion headed  by  House  Majority  Leader  Carl 
Albert  (D.-Okla.)  to  fly  to  South  Korea  to 
indicate  U.S.  backing  for  that  government. 
The  lawmakers  agreed  to  work  for  a  step-up 
of  American  military  aid  as  a  move  to  deter 
the  Communists. 

According  to  the  South  Koreans.  Kim  II 
Sung,  tempestuous  North  Korean  dictator, 
is  merely  waiting  to  strike  until  American 
forces  become  so  mired  down  In  Viet  Nam 
that  they  cannot  defend  Korea. 

As  of  today,  the  priorities  of  the  Viet  Nam 
war  have  left  South  Korea  woefully  unpre- 
pared to  resist  another  Invasion.  More  than 
50,000  of  South  Korea's  best  troops  have  been 
drawn  out  of  the  line  to  fight  In  Viet  Nam. 
The  50.000  Americans  who  hold  18  miles 
of  the  151-mlle  Korean  front  are  Ill-equipped 
to  face  North  Korea's  modern  400,000-man 
army  and  air  force  without  additional  air 
and  ground  support  from  other  U.S.  bases. 
The  frantic  war  preparations  In  North 
Korea,  plus  the  unpreparedness  in  the  south, 
could  make  Korea  a  future  Pearl  Harbor  for 
American  forces  there  if  Moscow  decides  the 
time  Is  ripe  to  have  Soviet-trained  Kim  II 
Sung  open  a  second  Asian  front. 

It  Is  known  here  that  Moscow's  agents  In 
Japan  have  Instructions  to  ferment  a  new 
round  of  strikes  and  protests  designed  to 
force  the  present  Japanese  government  to 
block  use  of  U.S.  bases  there  In  any  new 
Korean  war.  These  protests  will  be  centered 
around  opposition  to  proposed  renewal  of 
U.S.-Japanese  defense  agreements. 

These  axe  the  little-aired  developments  in 
the  Par  East  that  President  Nixon  is  being 
urged  by  his  intelligence  advisers  to  con- 
sider in  his  assessment  of  the  movement  of 
Soviet  naval  units  to  the  Pacific. 

The  blow-up  of  Slno-Sovlet  border  clashes 
by  Moscow  Is  considered  highly  significant 
by  Nixon's  intelligence  advisers,  but  they 
caution  that  far  too  little  Is  known  about 
the  Incidents  to  determine  whether  they 
were  connected  with  the  naval  movement  or 
are  being  used  as  a  cover  for  more  sinister 
Russian  Intentions. 

One  of  the  moet  Interesting  articles  on  cur- 
rent Soviet  foreign  policy  and  strategy  be- 
ing studied  at  the  highest  level  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  was  written  by  Joeeph  Schle- 


bel,  director  of  the  Russian  area  studies  pro- 
gram and  professor  of  history  of  Georgetown 
University. 

Titled  "Convergence  or  Confrontation?', 
the  Schiebel  article  gives  a  bleak  prospect 
of  a  less  militant  Russia,  stating: 

"A  whole  array  of  military  and  particu- 
larly naval  developments  and  the  imminent 
succession  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  strategic 
bases  (especially  those  which  would  permit 
the  Soviet  Union  almost  total  domination 
over  the  Near  and  Middle  East)  .  .  .  point  to 
a  preoccupation  with  techniques  of  empire 
by  strategic  control. . . . 

"The  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
substantive  provider  of  development  aid 
(with  strategic  strings  attached  to  much  of 
it),  as  a  marketer  of  major  competitive 
goods  (Oil,  advanced  aricraft,  etc.)  and  as  a 
factor  in  the  International  money  market 
Indicate  a  growing  capacity  In  this  medium 
of  political  control.  .  .  ." 

Schlebel's  forecast  that  the  Kremlins 
effort  to  undermine  relations  between  West 
Oermany  and  the  U.S.,  the  national  libera- 
tion strategy,  and  the  strategy  of  isolating 
the  U.S.  as  a  world  power  will  dominate  op- 
erational aspects  of  Soviet  foreign  pKSllcy  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

"The  Soviet  leaders  are  not  omnipotent 
suj)ermen,"  he  concludes.  "They  owe  their 
successes  to  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to 
so  organize  and  arrange  their  advances  that 
there  would  be  no  enemies." 

The  article  appears  in  the  1968-69  Winter 
Issue  of  the  Intercollegiate  Review. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.   11.  1969] 

American  Era  of  Unequaled  Might  Seen  at 

End 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

London,  April  10. — A  20-year  period  in 
which  American  policy  alone  largely  shaped 
the  pattern  of  international  politics  prob- 
ably ended  last  year,  a  group  of  defense 
experts  believes.  The  Soviet  Union,  they  say, 
"must  now  be  treated  as  a  full  equal  in  terms 
both  of  strategic  power  and  of  her  ability  to 
control    confiict   in    the   developing   worldc" 

The  Judgment  is  that  of  the  annual  survey 
of  Britain's  highly  esteemed  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies,  made  public  today. 

The  survey  said  that  for  various  reasons 
1968  marked  "the  end  of  the  American  desire 
and  ability  to  be  the  universal  and  dominant 
power." 

U.S.S.R.    EQUALS    UNFTED    STATES 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union,  having 
equalled  the  United  States  in  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  strength,  has  in- 
creased and  diversified  Its  other  military 
capabilities  to  the  point  where  it  can  inter- 
vene more  actively  In  local  conflicts  and  wars 
distant  from  its  borders — even  as  the  United 
States  can,  and  has  done. 

There  was  no  clear  evidence  during  the 
year,  the  survey  declared,  to  Indicate  whether 
the  Increase  in  the  power  and  diversity  of 
Russian  military  capability  meant  that  "an 
active  intervention  strategy  was  In  the  mak- 
ing" or  whether  it  was  merely  to  give  the 
Soviet  Union  "the  panoply  of  a  superpower" 
and  the  same  range  of  options  the  United 
States    enjoys    for    prestige   and    bargaining. 

But,  the  survey  authors  continued,  sup- 
port for  the  first  Interpretation  came  from 
the  Soviet  Union's  proclamation  of  the  so- 
called  Brezhnev  doctrine — the  right  of  Inter- 
vention in  the  "socialist  commonwealth." 
That  concept  could  mean  Intervention  not 
Just  In  an  Eastern  European  country  like 
Rumania  or  even  Yugoslavia;  "It  could  mean 
Syria  or  other  left-wing  Arab  states;  it  could 
mean  China,"  the  survey  said. 

THREAT   TO   BLOC 

Reviewing  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  survey  said  there  was  little 
evidence  that  developments  within  the  coun- 
try before  August  were  seen  as  an  Immediate 
security  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  its 
system,  but  much  evidence  that  they  were 
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regarded  as  threats  to  the  ability  of  other 
nations  in  the  Eastern  Bloc  "to  contain  their 
own  Internal  changes." 

The  invasion  served  to  delay  US-Soviet 
arms  control  discussions — although  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  held  back  more  by  "a  sense  of 
propriety  than  a  reduced  appetite  for  de- 
tente,"— but  it  did  not  affect  the  discussions 
in  principle,  the  report  said.  Moreover,  the 
invasion  did  not  change  the  fact  that  the 
NATO  nations  had  no  alternative  to  trying  to 
continue  to  reach  a  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  the  major  consequence  of  the  Invasion, 
the  survey  asserted,  was  In  Eiastern  Europe 
itself,  where  the  Soviet  action  fundamentally 
changed  the  status  quo. 

In  terms  favorable  to  Russia,  It  reestab- 
lished the  credibility  of  its  military  power  as 
the  prime  instrument  of  its  control  in  Eiast- 
ern  Europe;  it  seems  to  have  snuffed  out  the 
Czechoslovak  reformist  movement;  It  left  a 
larger  Soviet  military  presence  deployed  on 
NATO's  doorstep,  and  it  served  warning  on 
West  Germany  of  the  dangers  of  continuing 
its  wooing  of  the  Eastern  Bloc. 

On  the  debit  side,  the  survey  said,  the  In- 
vasion shattered  the  image  of  a  mellowing 
Soviet  Union;  frightened  NATO  Into  some 
fresh  vibrations;  menaced  the  unity  of  the 
Communist  movement  outside  the  Eastern 
Bloc,  and  "prompted  the  United  States  to 
begin  mending  her  relations  with  her  Euro- 
pean allies." 

The  survey's  gloomiest  forecasts  were 
focussed  on  the  Arab-Israel  confiict,  where 
it  found  that  "the  materials  from  which  a 
settlement"  could  be  built  are  still  inade- 
quate. 

Worse,  It  continued,  the  Palestine  libera- 
tion movements  have  risen  to  such  power 
that  the  largest,  Al  Fatah,  now  acts  almost 
as  a  nation,  but  without  a  nation's  formal 
structure.  Thus,  there  is  "a  serious  question 
whether  any  Arab  regime  could  survive  a 
settlement"  in  the  face  of  the  Pedayeen 
groups'  opposition. 

If  the  Arab  governments  delay  in  resolv- 
ing their  own  relations,  redefining  their  ob- 
jectives and  reasserting  their  own  domestic 
authority,  the  survey  warned,  Israel's  own 
considerations  about  "defense  and  deter- 
rence" may  lead  It  to  Invoking  the  nuclear 
option  which  she  has  almost  certainly 
acquired." 

SEXATION  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  parents 
across  the  Nation  become  more  aware  of 
the  Inherent  dangers  of  sex  education  In 
the  schools,  opposition  to  it  begins  to 
stiffen  and  become  more  organized. 

The  material  for  sex  education  is 
spread  and  pushed  by  an  outfit  calling  it- 
self the  Sex  Education  and  Information 
Council  of  the  United  States— SIECUS. 

Scores  of  school  boards  in  the  United 
States  have  cited  a  lack  of  opposition  to 
the  teaching  of  this  explosive  material 
on  sex  as  justification  of  its  introduction 
into  the  schooj  curriculum. 

However,  the  answer  to  this  is  obvi- 
ous— parents  have  previously  had  very 
limited  access  to  the  sensational  material 
produced  by  SIECUS.  As  they  do  become 
aware — and  more  are  becoming  aware 
everyday — opposition  to  this  lurid  mate- 
rial stiffens. 

The  March  1969.  edition  of  the  journal 
of  the  Sarasota,  Fla.,  County  Medical 
Society  contains  two  interesting  and 
timely  articles  on  sex  in  the  schools  and 


an  informative  and  enlightening  article 
on  this  subject  appeared  In  the  April  12, 
1969.  edition  of  the  Prince  Georges  Sen- 
tinel published  in  neighboring  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md.  Also,  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  County  News  of  Prince 
Georges  from  a  concerned  parent  should 
be  of  equal  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

I  present  these  to  follow  my  remarks: 
The    Jrr    Sex 
(By  WUUam  Campbell  Douglass,  MJ3.) 

When  I  was  growing  up,  there  were  two 
sexes — the  male  sex  and  the  female  sex.  My 
medical  school  anatomy  course  confirmed 
this.  But  recently  something  new  has  evolved 
from  our  schools — the  Jet  Sex.  This  Is  the 
generation  of  "sexually  free"  children,  who 
are  taught  from  kindergarten  how  to  do  It, 
how  babies  are  made  and  how  they  are 
avoided.  The  Jet  Sex  is  taught  that  the  issue 
Isn't  morality,  but  fornication  without  fear. 
Religion  is  out  of  our  schools,  but  coition  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  biggest  thing  since  the 
new  math.  The  children  are  assaulted  with 
detailed  texts,  "st\^y  guides,"  visual  aids, 
clay  for  modeling  the  human  phallus,  and 
everything  conceivable  short  of  copulation 
rooms — and  even  this  has  been  suggested.  In 
one  school,  for  instance,  the  teacher,  (who 
can  only  be  described  as  sick,  sick,  sick) , 
herded  her  little  charges  into  a  darkened 
room  and  had  them  feel  each  other. 

One  film  now  in  vogue  for  Kindergarten 
shows  dogs  copulating  followed  by  a  human 
couple  in  bed  under  sheets.  A  recorded  voice 
explains:  "Mummy  and  Daddy  are  doing  the 
same  thing  the  dogs  do."  Now  really,  isn't 
that  a  bit  much — even  for  the  Jet  Sex? 

I  mentioned  sex  education  In  the  schools  to 
a  friend  and  he  Inunedlately  replied,  "Well, 
it's  about  time!"  The  implication  was  that 
finally  someone  was  doing  something  and  we 
would  at  last  "understand"  and  "be  natural" 
with  sex — thereby  bringing  on  the  mlllenlum 
and  a  non-neurotic  world.  But  aren't  there 
some  things  that  are  better  off  not  under- 
stood during  the  formative  years?  Perhaps  I 
am  antedelvlan  In  my  thinking  (I  have  been 
accused  of  such)  but  what  happens  to  beauty 
and  art  when  everything  Is  reduced  to  a 
mathematical  certainty?  Our  20th  century 
explorers  have  already  taken  the  moon  out  of 
poetry  and  song  by  informing  us  that  it  Is  a 
"forbidding  and  foreboding  place."  Must  we 
not  deromantaslze  sex  with  clinical  discus- 
sions in  mixed  company  In  the  classroom? 
As  the  brilliant  Alan  Stang,  writing  in  The 
Review  of  the  News  of  February  5,  1969,  put 
It:  " — observe  that  what  Is  happening  .  .  . 
isn't  just  that  sex  is  being  given  the  most 
repulsive  treatment  possible — which  It  Is — 
but  that  man's  greatest,  private  pleasure  is 
being  made  commercial;  being  made  a  public 
spectacle  enjoyed  by  a  crowd." 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  giv- 
ing anatomical  courses  to  senior  high  school 
students  (which  is  being  done  by  the  medical 
profession  here) .  Most  of  the  kids  at  this  age 
already  understand  the  reproductive  process 
and  perhaps  these  courses  in  the  mechanism 
of  conception  clear  up  points  of  confusion. 
But  let's  leave  the  little  ones  to  their  hop- 
scotch and  Softball.  Psychiatrist  Melvln 
Anchell  puts  Its  bluntly:  "It  catapults  the 
child  Into  advance  sexual  Information;  It 
perverts  the  child — If  you  turn  Into  an  ob- 
stetrician at  eight  years  of  age,  you  have  de- 
veloped a  fixation — I  think  It  Is  creating  more 
perverts  than  were  ever  created  before." 

This  is  a  delicate  subject.  But  it  deserves 
our  serious  consideration  for  it  is  being 
taught  to  our  children  with  increasing  bold- 
ness and  diminishing  restraint.  What  goes  on 
in  the  depths  of  the  mind  of  a  6  year  old 
boy  when  he  Is 'shown  pictures  or  models  of 
the  adult  msde  phallus?  Has  It  occured  to  the 
sexperts  that  they  may  be  engendering  a 
strong  Inferiority  complex  that  could  well 
carry   through   to   adult   life?   Mighten   the 


child  "act  out,"  as  the  psychiatrists  say,  this 
inferiority  complex  with  promiscuity  in  a 
never  ending  attempt  to  prove  his  maleness, 
to  prove  his  sexual  equality  with  other  males? 

What  of  the  6  year  old  girl,  who  knows  very 
well  what  her  anatomy  is,  who  is  exposed  to 
the  adult  male,  or  even  the  Immature  male, 
through  pictures  or  models  and  is  told  that 
she  will,  in  a  few  years,  submit  to  having 
that  put  in  there.  In  a  class  at  the  Carter 
Riverside  school  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  the 
girls  were  told,  "If  you  don't  want  all  this 
blood    and    pain    on    your    wedding,    you 

should "  At  this  point,  one  little  girl 

fainted. 

How  stupid  can  educators  get?  I  just 
showed  you. 

Everyone  seems  preoccupied  with  sex  these 
days.  That  is  nothing  new.  And,  of  course, 
the  pronoun  "everyone"  may  be  little  too  all 
embracing.  But  when  the  students  on  an 
American  college  campus  riot  because  the 
faculty  refused  to  let  them  erect  statues  of 
men  and  women  performing  perverted  sexual 
acts,  one  wonders  what  Freud,  sex  education 
and  John  Dewey  hath  wrought. 

Sex  education  is  the  "In  thing"  in  Amer- 
ica's schools,  starting  at  the  kindergarten 
level.  Without  It,  the  promoters  of  "sexology" 
warn  us,  your  child  will  be  warped,  inhibited 
and,  heaven  forbid,  moralistic.  One  wonders 
how  ten  generations  of  Americans  managed 
to  build  a  great  and  stable  nation  without 
formal  sex  training.  We  even  managed  to 
procreate  without  liberal  busybodles  telling 
tis  how.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  sex  was 
considered  a  private  matter.  Some  parents 
discussed  It  with  their  children  and  some 
did  not.  Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  there 
was  less  mental  Illness  then  than  now.  But 
now  the  sexperts  tell  us,  "If  the  parents 
won't  teach  their  children  about  sex,  then 
we  must." 

Why? 

They  tried  It  In  a  big  way  in  Sweden, 
and  now  that  formerly  placid  and  stable  land 
Is  ridden  with  neurosis,  suicides  and  ve- 
nereal disease.  One  hundred  and  forty  Swed- 
ish doctors  signed  a  petition  to  the  govern- 
ment which  stated  that  Sweden's  young 
people  are  obsessed  with  sex  and.  panting 
from  one  partner  to  another,  some  have  as 
many  as  two  hundred  different  sex  partners! 

Mary  Calderone,  M.D.,  high  priestess  of 
sex  education  (who  has  no  psychiatric  cre- 
dentials) ,  promotes  premarital  Intercourse 
among  the  kids,  tacitly  endorses  abortion 
and  speaks  oh  so  gently  and  permlsslvely 
about  homosexuality.  And,  it  Is  Interesting 
to  note,  Ortho  Pharmaceutical  Corporation 
promotes  Calderone  with  fancy  brochures 
to  the  nation's  physicians.  The  brochures 
tell  America's  doctors  to  stop  moralizing  and 
get  with  it!  After  all,  Ortho  has  a  lot  of 
birth  control  pills  to  sell  and  14  year  olds 
know  how  to  swallow  pills,  don't  they?  To 
coin  a  phrase:  There's  gold  in  them  thar 
pills. 

Dr.  Rhoda  L.  Lorand,  a  highly  qualified 
child  analyst,  has  very  cogently  described 
the  self-appointed  sex  experts.  She  said:  "I 
have  found  that  talking  to  these  new  sex 
education  zealots  al)out  the  findings  of  child 
analysts  over  the  past  forty  years.  Is  like 
talking  to  an  audience  of  turkeys  about 
Thanksgiving.  In  order  to  avoid  the  realiza- 
tion that  their  programs  belong  on  the  chop- 
ping block,  they  pretend  that  the  evidence 
proving  them  In  error  does  not  exist  and 
hope  that  by  Ignoring  it.  It  will  disappear— 
a  most  commendable  scientific  attitude. 
Don't  worry.  It  won't  disappear  and  more 
and  more  people  who  are  unafraid  to  think 
are  beginning  to  have  doubts  about  these 
programs  and  the  caliber  of  the  groups  they 
are  attracting." 

Dr.  Max  Levin,  psychiatrist  and  neurolo- 
gist, reviewed  in  current  Medical  Digest  a 
book  that  was  edited  by  two  of  ou^  nation's 
"sex  experts,"  Doctors  Isadore  Rubin  and 
Lester  Klrkendall.  The  following  excerpt  from 
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Rubin  says,  "The 
lem  Is  not  whether 


used  exploltatlvely 
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at   the   heart   of   their 

core  of  the  ethical  prob- 
a  boy  or  girl  remains  or 


does  not  remain  a  virgin,  but  whether  sex  Is 


md  self-centeredly,  or  In 


a  meaningful  and  qlgnlfled  way." 

Klrkendall  says.  ;"When  It  comes  to  sex 
In  a  relationship,  tie  girl  has  several  press- 
ing questions:  If  I  have  Intercourse,  will  it 
make  my  relationship  with  the  boy  stronger? 
What  will  he  think  of  me?  Will  I  please  him 
or  wtU  I  lose  his  respect?" 

All  this  sounds  so  reasonable  that  It  has 
a  seductive  appeal,  'attenkofer  (In  the  Fam- 
ily and  the  Sexual  Revolution,  ed.  E.  M. 
Schur,  Indiana  U.  Press),  tells  us  of  the 
satisfaction  It  gave  i  o  a  perplexed  high  school 
teacher.  Like  othei  high  school  (and  col- 
lege) teachers,  she  hadn't  found  It  easy  to 
field  the  questions  of  her  students  in  the 
area  of  premarital  liehavlor. 

Pettenkofer  write*  i  that  he  was  "much  con- 
cerned" when  the  teacher  told  him  "that 
Klrkendall's  Ideas  had  been  such  a  help  to 
her"  She  said.  "Now  I  have  an  answer:  I 
Just  tell  the  girls  ind  boys  that  they  have 
to  consider  both  sic  es  of  the  question :  Will 
sexual  ipjisrcourse  strengthen  or  weaken 
their  relayonshlp?" 

This,  mind  you.  v  as  not  a  college  teacher; 
It  was  a  high  school  teacher.  One  can  Imagine 
the  turmoil  In  the  mind  of  a  high  school 
girl:  In  the  afterncon,  she  heard  from  her 
teacher  that  the  qu  sstlon  has  two  sides,  and 
now  in  the  evening  she  is  being  propositioned 
by  her  boyfriend  wt  o  assures  her  that  inter- 
course will  strength  >n  their  relationship. 

The  criteria  prop)sed  by  Rubin  and  Klr- 
kendall are  unsounil,  indeed  naive,  for  they 
presuppose  a  power  to  foretell  the  future.  A 
girl  contemplating  intercourse,  says  Klrken- 
dall, must  ask  heiself.  "Will  it  make  my 
relationship  with  tie  boy  stronger?"  Even 
If  she  |>ossessed  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  she 
would  ^e  unable  to  foretell  the  answer.  Ru- 
bin and  Klrkendall  don't  tell  us  what  the  girl 
should  do  if  her  forecast  of  a  strengthened 
relationship  backfir  (s.  You  can  make  a  hit 
with  youngsters  If  5  ou  tell  them  they're  en- 
tirely on  their  ow  1.  but  few  are  mature 
enotigh  to  assess  the  pros  and  cons  of  sex 
freedom. 

Ortho  Pharmacei  tical  echoes  the  socio- 
logical garbage  from  Rubin  and  Klrkendall 
In  their  news  releise  to  physicians  dated 
November  13,  1968:  "In  counseling  college 
students  facing  stresses  arising  from  chang- 
ing sexual  attitudes  and  practices,  the  physi- 
cian, rather  than  esf  ouslng  a  thou  shalt  not' 
philosophy,  must  h(  Ip  the  student  face  the 
basic  questions — Wl  II  this  behavior  hurt  you 
or  those  you  love?  Will  it  be  good  for  you?' 
You  see.  Mary  Jan( .  Ortho  Isn't  like  those 
other  cold  blooded  corporations.  Ortho  has 
heart!" 

The  results  obtain  ;d  from  sex  education  in 
the  lower  grades  aiB  exactly  opposite  from 
what  the  sexologists  claim.  We  are  sexually 
deprived  and  sick,  tl  ley  say,  and  the  SIECUS 
crowd  considers  Itsei  f  ordained  to  straighten 
us  out.  But  Communists,  you  know,  always 
claim  to  be  doing  tt  e  opposite  of  what  they 
are  actually  trying   to  accomplish. 

There  I  go  blamlni ;  the  Communists  again. 
Your  Editor  has  been  accused  of  seeing  a 
Communist  under  e?ery  bed  and  now  I  am 
seeing  them  In  the  b(  ds  as  well. 

What  Is  the  evlder  ce? 

SIECUS  (Sex  Infcrmatlon  and  Education 
Council  of  the  United  States)  Is  the  Big  Id 
In  all  matters  sexual  (and  homosexual)  these 
days.  One  of  the  founders  and  the  treasurer 
of  this  smut  ring  Is  one  Isadore  Rubin. 
Rubin  was  identified  on  May  3,  1955  in  sworn 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Rubin  is  also  Editor  of  a 
dirty  UtUe  magazlnd  called  Sexology.  (How 
do  these  titles  grab  your  libido:  "My  desire 
for  Both  Sexes,"  "An  Incest-haunted  Mar- 


riage," "Women  Who  Have  Many  Climaxes," 
and  "PUteen  Ways  to  Get  More  Out  of  Sex") 
This  pornographer's  trash  ia  now  being  re- 
vised so  it  can  be  used  in  our  nation's 
schools. 

Another  smutologlst  of  some  renown  Is 
Reverend  William  Genne'  who  Is  a  founder, 
board  member  and  secretary  of  the  SIECUS 
perversion  plant.  Genne'  has  been  associated 
with  numerous  Communist  fronts.  Also,  not 
surprisingly,  he  Is  a  big  wheel  In  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

Reverend  Joseph  P.  Fletcher,  Professor  of 
Ethics  (of  all  things)  at  Cambridge  Episco- 
pal Theological  School,  works  closely  with 
the  "feelthy  pictures"  crowd  at  SIECUS.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  13  Communist  fronts 
and  Herbert  Phllbrlck,  former  FBI  under- 
cover agent,  testified:  "Joe  Fletcher  worked 
with  us  on  Communist  Party  projects  and  an 
enormous  number  of  tasks." 

The  above  Is  just  a  sampling  .  .  .  perhaps 
you  are  .not  convinced,  so  allow  met  to  pre- 
sent some  more  evidence. 

When  General  William  F.  Dean  was  re- 
leased from  a  Communist  prison  camp,  the 
Chinese  psychologist  who  had  been  trying  to 
brainwash  him  said:  "General  don't  feel  bad 
about  leaving  us  ...  we  win  soon  be  with 
you.  We  are  going  to  destroy  the  moral  char- 
acter of  a  generation  of  your  young  Ameri- 
cans, and  when  we  have  finished,  you  will 
have  nothing  with  which  to  really  defend 
yourselves  against  us." 

Still  not  convinced?  Consider  this  from  re- 
porter Jack  Mabley  writing  In  the  Port  Worth 
Star  Telegram : 

"A  town  In  Western  Poland  was  the  scene 
of  a  grotesque  gathering  In  the  late  spring  of 
1954.  Communist  agents  had  gone  through 
prisons  throughout  Russia  and  Poland, 
rounding  up  hundreds  of  sex  criminals,  per- 
verts and  prostitutes.  All  were  transported 
to  this  Polish  town. 

Simultaneously  the  Communists  took  into 
the  town  scores  of  Red  movie  and  still  pho- 
tographers and  thousands  of  feet  of  film.  The 
criminals  were  turned  loose  in  the  town,  and 
for  10  days,  there  was  an  incredible  orgy. 
The  photographers  recorded  everything. 
These  prints  were  taken  to  a  port  in  Turkey. 
They  were  put  on  a  ship  which  several  weeks 
later  put  in  at  Mobile.  There  the  pictures 
were  unloaded.  American  Intelligence  agents, 
who  later  traced  these  pictures  to  their  origin, 
were  unable  to  follow  their  course  from  Mo- 
bile. 

However,  it  is  established  that  they  fanned 
out  through  the  United  States,  and  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  youngsters  through  por- 
nography dealers.  Today  these  pictures,  and 
the  literally  millions  of  reproductions  that 
were  made  from  them,  are  poisoning  the 
minds  of  countless  young  Americans.  This 
was  the  aim  of  the  Communist  agents." 

"The  story  sounds  fantastic  and  yet  I  per- 
sonally cannot  question  the  source.  Rational 
people  just  aren't  ready  to  believe  that  the 
pornography  racket  is  part  of  a  Red  plot  to 
undermine  American  morals  .  .  .  Yet  the  evi- 
dence is  too  solid  to  be  shrugged  off." 

So  Isadore  Rubin,  a  Communist.  Is  pro- 
moting 'sex  education  "  in  our  schools.  That 
doesn't  make  sex  education  and  all  the 
raunchy  movies  and  plays  a  Communist  plot, 
now  does  It?  An  official  publication  of  the 
Italian  Communist  Party,  called  Journal  Cin- 
ema, would  disagree: 

"The  film  and  theater  production  of  today 
are  really  typical  bourgeois  phenomena.  The 
bourgeoisie  have  now  reached  the  final  state 
In  their  advance  toward  decadence  and  show 
up  their  inherent  rottenness  as  they  surren- 
der all  claims  to  standard  bearers  of  respon- 
sibility. We  are  not  In  the  least  bit  Interested 
in  stopping  do  (sic)  this.  Why  place  any 
obstacles  in  their  path?  We  are  Interested  in 
encouraging  this  type  of  play.  We  want  to 
encourage  this  sort-of  production.  As  a  tech- 
nical policy  our  aim  Is  to  defend  an  enter- 
prise that  Is  pornographic  and  entirely  free 


of  the  restrictions  of  ordinary  moral  rules. 
We  must  be  resolute  In  pursuing  this  course, 
even  more  so  in  plays  being  shown  that  at- 
tempt to  condone  homosexuality." 

Where  does  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, the  cultivators  of  the  minds  of 
our  children,  and  the  Amerlcfin  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  organized  voice  of  American 
medicine,  stand  In  regard  to  this  obscene  In- 
vasion of  our  schools,  this  rape  of  innocent 
young  minds?  This  may  stretch  your  cre- 
dulity, but  they  have  taken  their  stand 
bravely  and  firmlv  with  the  smutologlsts  of 
SIECUS! 

Naturally,  most  of  these  bumble  heads 
In  the  NCC,  the  NEA  and  the  AMA  who  have 
aligned  themselves  with  Ellis,  ("Religion 
seriously  sabotages  mental  health."  "Reli- 
gion Is  neurosis."  etc.);  Fletcher  ("For  me 
there  is  no  religion  at  all");  Klrkendall  ("A 
tremendous  feeling  of  natural  unity  ...  is 
immoral"),  and  the  rest  of  thesj  sick,  homo- 
sexual-condoning egomaniacs,  think  they 
are  doing  something  to  combat  the  very 
things  these  neurotics  are  promoting:  pre- 
marital sex.  Illegitimacy  and  venereal  dis- 
ease. Even  Comrade  Isadore  Rubin.  Treas- 
urer of  SIECUS  admitted  this  was  futile 
when  he  said:  "For  the  Conununlty  to  ask 
the  sex  director  to  take  on  the  responsibility 
of  cutting  down  on  Illegitimacy  or  on  ven- 
ereal disease.  Is  to  ask  him  to  undertake  a 
task  that  Is  foredoomed  to  failure." 

Sex  education,  in  one  form  or  another, 
and  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  Is  probably 
here  fo  stay.  So  what  Is  to  be  done?  First, 
throw  out  SIECUS  and  SIECUS  material, 
Sexology  Magazine,  and  all  the  phonies  as- 
sociated with  both.  Second,  read  the  well- 
reasoned  article  in  this  issue  by  Dr.  James 
Parsons  Dr.  Parsons  deserves  your  rapt  at- 
tention. His  keen  mind  has  penetrated  to  the 
core  of  the  problem. 

"Who  so  ever  shall  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones  which  believe  In  me,  it  were  bet- 
ter for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  .and  that  he  was  drowned 
In  the  depth  of  the  sea." — Matthew  18.  verse 
6. 


The  Gathering  Storm  :  Sex  Education  Ver- 
sus   THE    "No-No"    Moralists 
(By    James    M.    Parsons.    M.D.) 

(Note. — Dr.  Parsons  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Florida  and  the  University  of 
Tennessee  College  of  Medicine.  He  took  his 
residency  In  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Miami  School  of  Medicine.  He  Is  Consultant 
Psychlarlst  to  Patrick  Air  Force  Base, 
United  States  Air  Force,  and  Consultant 
Psychiatrist  to  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways.) 

Mary  Calderone.  MJ3.,  M.P.H.,  has  a  prob- 
lem. 

As  Executive  Director  of  the  Sex  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Council  of  the  U.S..  she 
is  running  into  community  opposition  to  her 
organization's  programs  around  the  country. 
Though  her  organization  Is  notably  well 
heeled,  and  nonprofit.  Mary  Is  finding  com- 
munities so  xenophobic  that  they  will  accept 
sex  education,  if  at  all.  only  at  the  level  of 
the  fifth  grade.  Of  course,  sex  education  in 
the  U.S.  has  had  a  great  many  good  recep- 
tions too,  and  except  for  the  opposition,  it 
could  be  confidently  expected  that  70^r-i-  of 
American  schools  would  have  a  comprehen- 
sive sex  education  program  by  the  year  1970. 
Mary  notes  the  operation  with  bitter  reflec- 
tiveness, however,  and  has  been  quoted  in 
complaint:  "For  too  long  we  have  listened 
to  the  vociferous  minority."  (SATEVEPOST, 
6/29/C8,  "Sex  Invades  the  Schoolhouse,"  John 
Kobler,  P.  64.) 

Yes,  Mary  does  have  the  "No-No"  Moralists 
to  consider.  Let  us  define  terms.  A  "No-No" 
is  something,  usually  behavior,  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  a  figure  who  has  assumed  author- 
ity. And  a  Mprallst  Is  one  who  prohibits, 
because  the  Moralist  has  (by  self  appoint- 
ment) pre-empted  all  privilege  of  Judgment 
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in   matters    (self    labeled)    as    "right"    and 
"wrong." 

We  would  expect  this  plot  to  thicken.  The 
legions  of  those  promoting  sex  education  will 
certainly  press  on  In  their  massive  assault. 
Meanwhile,  the  "No-No"  Moralists  are  stiff- 
ening defenses,  aligning  all  ranks  four  square 
Into  a  veritable  vista  of  "Solid  Antls." 

And  let  the  reader  make  no  mistake:  a 
great  storm  Is  quietly  gathering;  and  It  will 
ultimately  involve  Just  about  every  physician 
in  the  U.S.,  willing  or  not. 

In  the  shadow  of  such  controversy,  the 
psychiatrist  suddenly  blinks  away  that  va- 
cant eyed  preoccupation  more  suitable  for 
the  Freudian  couch,  and  asks:  "What  Is 
meant  by  sex  education?  Who  Is  behind  this 
movement  which  Is  everywhere  In  evidence 
In  the  mass  media?  What  are  their  creden- 
tials and  their  motives?" 

"The  search  for  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions led  this  writer  as  far  from  the  state 
of  Florida  as  Idaho,  via  long  distance  tele- 
phone calls.  In  order  to  verify  verbal  and 
printed  Information  from  various  sources. 
What  follows  is  an  analysis  of  what  the 
promoters  of  sex  education  have  been  doing, 
what  they  Intend  to  do  in  the  future,  and 
a  commentary  on  some  persons  within  this 
movement  which  has  become  so  controver- 
sial. Perhaps  of  most  significance  Is  the  In- 
clusion of  an  estimate  of  the  results  to  be 
achieved,  from  the  psychiatric  point  of  view, 
within  young  people  receiving  this  new  form 
of  sex  education. 

One  cannot  discuss  the  subject  without 
discussing  Dr.  Calderone's  SIfiCUS  (Sex  In- 
formation and  Education  Council  of  the 
U.S.),  so  we  may  as.  well  affirm  now  that 
SIECUS  Is,  far  and  away,  the  foremost  or- 
ganization in  the  field  of  sex  education. 
Moreover,  this  group  has  been  able  to  create 
the  aura  around  Itself  that  SIECUS  Is,  liter- 
ally speaking,  a  selfless  group  of  profession- 
als who  offer  a  not  for  profit  consultation 
service  to  communities  which  have  become 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  desire  expert  as- 
sistance in  setting  up  school  jjrograms  for 
"sex  education." 

There  are  many  who  would  hotly  dispute 
that  the  preceding  statement  is  true  of 
SIECUS.  However,  regardless  of  one's  opin- 
ion of  the  organization,  most  unemotional 
observers  will  usually  admit  the  SIECUS 
does  enjoy  that  reputation,  rightly  or  not. 
at  least  at  the  present  time. 

Further,  their  choice  of  a  name  which, 
when  abbreviated,  turns  into  such  an  aero-  ■ 
nymic  and  phonetic  triumph  has  un- 
doubtedly given  SIECUS  a  great  boost:  — 
pronounced,  the  acronym  becomes  "seek 
us,"  at  once  an  Invitation  and  a  command, 
suggesting  not  only  that  local  communities 
lack  expertise  In  the  matter  of  sex  educa- 
tion, but  that  SIECUS  stands  ready  to  help, 
provided  they  are  sought.  True,  It  Is  a  small 
point  literally;  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  subliminal  psychological  techniques,  the 
choice  of  the  name  Sex  Information  and 
Education  Council  of  the  U.S.  seems  a  pure 
stroke  of  genius. 

Their  name  Is  not  all  they  have  going  for 
them  either.  "It  is  largely  to  Dr.  Calderone's 
charm  and  dynamism  that  SIECUS  owes  Its 
formidable  Influence.  A  sweet-faced,  silvery 
haired  grandmother,  with  the  evangelical 
fervor  of  Joan  of  Arc,  she  Is  a  great  per- 
suader. Frequently  listeners  who  start  by 
being  hostile  to  the  Idea  of  public  sex  ed- 
ucation end  up  as  her  confirmed  disciples. 
To  encourage  candor,  she  avoids  sexual  eu- 
phemisms and  has  even  been  known.  In  all 
her  matriarchal  dignity,  to  use  four-letter 
words."    (SATEVEPOST,   op.   ct..   p.   27.) 

Dr.  Mary  Stelchen  Calderone  has  been  a 
familiar  fixture  for  years,  as  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  Planned  Parenthood  organization. 
Now  as  SIECUS'  executive  director,  she  has 
an  organization  which',  at  last  report,  could 
boast  of  the  affiliation  of  52  professional 
types  from  such  diverse  fields  as  sociology, 


the  bar,  the  clergy,  the  press,  and — of 
course — medical  doctors.  Including  the  spe- 
cialty of  psychiatry. 

What  are  the  mechanics  of  operation  of 
the  SIECUS  Combine?  Prom  what  can  be 
gathered,  there  are  3  main  steps.  Step  1 : 
SIECUS  representatives  set  up  community 
organizations  to  promote  "sex  education"  in 
the  schools.  Step  2:  After  sufficient  organiza- 
tion promises  the  adoption  of  the  SIECUS 
program,  certain  textbooks,  audio  visual  aids, 
pamphlets  and  related  literature  are  recom- 
mended by  SIECUS  representatives,  or  desig- 
nates. Step  3:  The  stage  Is  now  set  for  the 
possible  appearance  of  "Joan  of  Arc" — sweet 
faced  and  silvery  haired  enough  to  make  the 
sale    .  .  we  hope  ...  or  else  we  hope  not. 

A  wide  divergence  of  opinion  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected among  medical  doctors,  especially  psy- 
chiatrists, but  the  rule  among  psychiatrists, 
discussing  a  differing  approach  toward 
a  problem  within  the  discipline,  is 
normally  that  of  restraint  and  caution.  A  tiny 
minority  of  psychiatrists  contacted  were  hos- 
pitable to  SIECUS;  this  minority  was  either 
untrained  or  unsympathetic  to  the  analytic 
orientation;  also,  this  minority  favored  the 
conditioning  therapies.  Among  the  analyti- 
cally oriented  colleagues  contacted  regarding 
"sex  education"  those  familiar  with  SIECUS 
had  little  good  to  say  for  their  approach. 

What  Is  the  approach  of  SIECUS?  "To 
establish  man's  sexuality  as  a  health  entity: 
to  Identify  the  si>ecial  characteristics  that 
distinguish  it  from,  yet  relate  it  to,  human 
reproduction;  to  dignify  It  by  openness  of 
approach,  study  and  scientific  research  design 
to  lead  toward  Its  understanding  and  Its 
freedom  from  exploitation;  to  give  leadership 
to  professionals  and  to  society,  to  the  end 
that  human  beings  may  be  aided  toward  re- 
sponsible use  of  the  sexual  faculty  and  to- 
ward assimilation  of  sex  Into  their  individual 
life  patterns  as  a  creative  and  recreative 
force." 

It  would  be  redundant  to  point  out  that 
the  above  quotation  from  the  SIECUS  charter 
sounds  fine.  Now.  What  does  it  mean?  Cer- 
tainly one  must  be  struck  by  the  fact  that 
among  all  those  high  sounding  abstractions 
arranged  Into  syntactical  structure,  nothing 
emerges  factual  or  concrete. 

The  answer  to  the  "approach"  of  SIECUS? 
It  Is  found  only  In  the  actual  printed  materi- 
als offered  by  this  non  profit  group,  and  in 
the  public  statements  of  SIECUS  officials. 
Interest  has  focused  on  their  "approach"  to 
the  extent  that: 

"Classroom  sex  has  fired  a  whole  new  In- 
dustry of  such  vast  and  bluechlp  possibilities 
that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  was  prompted 
recently  to  issue  a  full  report  on  it.  Leading 
publishing  houses  and  companies,  such  as 
International  Business  Machines  (IBMi,  are 
pouring  literally  millions  of  dollars  Into  texts 
and  teaching  aids  for  the  sexual  enlighten- 
ment of  the  young."  (McCall's,  January, 
1968,  "Sex  Education,"  by  Marjorle  F.  Ise- 
man,  p.  37.) 

Critics  of  SIECUS  assert  that  Somebody. 
Someway,  Somehow,  is  getting  "all  that 
money."  They  also  state  that  SIECUS  officials 
usually  write  the  books  and  other  materials 
which  The  Board  of  "non  profit"  SIECUS 
.subsequently  endorses  and  recommends  for 
use  in  classrooms  throughout  the  nation. 

Further,  critics  point  out  that  Dr.  Isadore 
Rubin  (a  Ph.  D.  on  SIECUS'  Board)  has  long 
evidenced  interest  In  "profit"  as  related  to 
exploitation  of  natural  as  well  as  unusual 
sexual  curiosities,  since  he  has  for  years 
edited  the  magazine  Sexology,  in  which  sam- 
ple titles  are  "Group  Sex  Orgies."  "My  Wife 
Knows  I'm  Homosexual."  "Mall  Order  Sex 
Parties, '  etc.  Here,  of  course,  that  critic  has 
ventured  too  far.  He  has  become  one  of  the 
"No-No"  Moralists,  unfairly  criticizing  an 
entire  organization  via  guilt  by  association 
techniques. 

To  date,  SIECUS  has  been  loftily  above 
aU  Its  critics.  Perhaps  It  is  because  SIECUS, 


tax  exempt,  receives  private  contributions 
and  grants  from  groups  such  as  the  Fcrd 
Foundation;  and  therefore,  its  officials  feel 
that  they  breathe  rarefied  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  SIECUS'  critics 
are  aware  of  the  above  Information,  plus 
the  fact  that,  along  with  IBM,  the  3-M  Com- 
pany, McGraw-Hill,  Harcourt  Brace  and 
World  Corporation,  as  well  as  others,  are 
banking  millions  on  the  success  of  SIECUS 
and  its  program.  It's  said  that  money  talks, 
but  the  critics  of  SIECUS  are  talking  too, 
and  getting  noisier.  Why? 

The  reason  lies  in  the  "approach"  of 
SIECUS  to  sex  education.  Their  program 
would  start  a  child  on  "sex  education"  in  the 
nursery,  and  follow  through  in  every  grade, 
with  both  boys  and  girls  In  the  same  class- 
room viewing  everything  from  graphic  illus- 
trations, to  plastic  replicas  of  human  sexual 
organs,  to  animals  copulating  in  classrooms 
for  the  edification  of   the  young. 

For  example,  slides  have  been  used  in  a 
Westchester  County  elementary  school  which 
show  the  copulation  of  dogs,  this  followed 
by  a  human  couple  under  sheets,  while  a 
recorded  voice  explains:  "Mummy  and 
Daddy  are  doing  the  same  things  the  dogs 
do."    (SATEVEPOST.   op.  cit.,   p.  66.) 

Dr.  Rhoda  L.  Lorand,  child  analyst  of  New 
York  and  author  of  the  well  received  Love, 
Sex  and  the  Teenager,  made  the  comment 
that  such  an  approach  to  sexual  education 
produces  an  "emotional  split"  In  children  In 
that  it  stimulates  sexual  excitement  right 
in  the  very  environment  (the  classroom) 
where   it  must   be   immediately  suppressed. 

However.  Dr.  Calderone  carries  fortli  the 
SEICUS  banner  bravely.  The  child  of  3  must 
be  started  on  the  path  toward  illumination: 
"The  penis  of  the  father  is  made  to  carry 
the  sperm  into  the  mother  through  the 
vagina."  Any  3-year-old  ought  to  know  that. 
And  as  the  weeks,  months  and  years  pass, 
more  and  more  sex  information  must  be  im- 
parted. 

The  promised  benefits  of  such  a  program 
of  sex  education  are  many:  a  more  enlight- 
ened attitude  toward  sex  by  all,  decrease  or 
elimination  of  sexual  problems  thereby,  with 
an  accompanying  decrease  in  pregnancies 
out  of  wedlock,  venereal  diseases,  etc.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  would  expect  a  higher  rate  of 
successful  and  happy  marriages. 

Provided  the  goals  of  "sex  education" 
could  be  reached,  or  even  if  matters  could 
be  shepherded  along  in  that  general  direc- 
tion by  following  SIECUS'  program,  it  ."ieems 
ridiculous  that  anyone  would  seriously  ob- 
ject to  buying  the  package.  Therefore.  let 
us  leave  out  all  consideration  of  possible 
economic  motives  and  of  the  personalities  of 
the  SIECUS  people,  and  think — instead — of 
the  children. 

While  one  may  not  subscribe  to  nil  of 
Slgmund  Freud.  It  Is  a  fact  that  his  work 
stimulated  tremendous  Interest  in  child  de- 
velopment. In  the  last  30  odd  years,  child 
analysis  has  emerged  as  a  highly  respected 
discipline  in  its  own  right,  and  often  able 
to  document  and  reproduce  its  findings 
concerning  children  much  better  than  any 
of  the  Individual  schools  of  adult  psychiatry. 
Some  say  child  analysts  have  the  advantage, 
since  adults  are  older  and  more  complex. 
However  that  may  be.  there  remain  perti- 
nent principles  which  have  been  firmly  es- 
tablished regarding  children,  and  we  shall 
examine  them  here. 

(1)  Children  learn  via  their  sen<:es.  in  the 
state  of  development  existing  at  their  par- 
ticular age.  and  individually  so.  Their  brains 
will  mature  anatomically  later  in  life,  so 
they  learn  by  example,  by  rote,  but  are  most 
impressed  by  their  sensations.  One  only  need 
be  a  parent,  not  even  a  psychiatrist,  to  be 
aware  that  children  pass  through  a  stage 
when  they  put  everything  into  their  mouths 
(the  oral  stage)  followed  by  a  stage  when 
the  process  of  elimination  assumes  their 
primary  attention  (the  anal  stage). 
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(3)  It  has  beep  found  that  oft«n  when  a 
parent,  or  another,  trlea  to  Inculcate  simple 
explanations  of  ^ult  sexual  function  to  a 
child,  It  Is  Inuneblately  translated  Into  data 
meaningful  to  tjhe  child  at  his  particular 
stage  of  developknent :  e.g.,  a  child  In  the 
anal  stage,  upon  learning  that  his  mother 
has  given  birth  to  a  new  baby  which  she 
had  let  him  feel  move  within  her  abdomen, 
may  say,  "I  linofr  how  It  got  out.  Through 
her  bottom."  Le^t  any  wag  Interpose  here 
that  that  Wd  wasn't  too  far  wrong.  It  should 
be  added  that  ilpon  questioning,  one  will 
learn  that  the  c^ld  means  anal  birth. 

(3)  The  chlld>  undeveloped  brain  cannot 
assimilate  (or  "liam")  information  relating 
to  bodily  functions  which  are  years  In  ad- 
vance of  his  oJwn  physical  development. 
Stated  quite  sliiply.  a  3-year-old  boy  or 
girl  does  not  possess  the  necessary  physical 
or  cerebral  develppment  to  understand  any 
such  abstraction  bs.  "The  penis  of  the  father 
Is  made  to  carry  ithe  sperm  into  the  mother 
through  the  vagina."  Probably  a  good  per- 
centage of  children  could  be  Induced  to  re- 
peat the  statemexit  by  rote  memory,  but  what 
they  understood ;  would  be  something  else. 
Let  us  suppose  t»at  a  child  in  the  oral  stage 
gets  sy.ch  an  ex]}lanatlon  of  Impregnation. 
U  wllC-predlctatly.  be  fed  Into  the  unde- 
veloped compute^  and  come  out  as:  swallow- 
ing the  sperm.      | 

It  has  long  bee^  recognized  that  what  we 
caJl  sexual  pervetslons  seems  rooted  In  the 
infantile  fantasies  of  violence,  mutilation 
and  death  associated  with  Ideas  of  oral  Im- 
pregnation and  aial  birth.  The  mature  per- 
vert is  usually  not  the  product  of  any  lack 
of  "sex  educatioi,"  or  of  sexual  stimula- 
tion, during  his  formative  years.  Quite  the 
contrary,  the  mature  pervert  often  has  a  his- 
tory of  stlmulatl  )n  of  sexual  fantasies  be- 
fore his  body  an  1  brain  had  nvatured  suf- 
flclenUy  to  cope  vi^th  ideas  that  overwhelmed 
hU  reality  testing  faculties  turning  his  de- 
velopment back  dnto  Itself  Into  a  welter  of 
fantasies  of  violence,  death,  mutilation,  oral 
Impregnation  and  anal  birth.  The  morbidly 
fascinating  troiki  of  rape-murder-mutlla- 
tlon  transfixes  ths  attention  of  the  civilized 
person  too  often:  the  psychological  mecha- 
nisms triggering  auch  psychopathic  behavior 
lie  precisely  in  di  iturbances  of  the  Infantile 
fantasies. 

Two  brief  case  reports  are  pertinent  here, 
both  from  the  aut  lor's  flies. 

The  first  is  a  joung  man  who,  since  age 
17.  has  been  continuously  in  trouble  for  ex- 
hibitionism: he  nasturbates  In  the  presence 
of  young  girls  is  an  almost  obsessional, 
though  Intermittent,  form  of  sexual  outlet, 
even  though  he  lias  been  married  for  sev- 
eral years  now.  His  obsession  dates  back  to 
pre  school  days  w:ien  he  found  some  "dirty" 
pictures  in  the  b  isement,  where  there  also 
happened  to  be  the  laundry  hampers.  He 
recognized  his  mother's  underthings  (or 
reasonable  facsimiles  thereof)  In  the  pic- 
tures of  women  in  the  sexual  act  and  in  var- 
ious stages  of  unaress.  A  powerful  fantasy 
life  developed  Uiereafter.  When  puberty 
was  reached  the  hoy  went  to  the  laundry  to 
hold  female  underclothing  against  himself 
until  he  was  stimulated  to  orgasm.  His 
mother  came  upon  this  scene.  Interestingly 
enough;  but  she  pretended  not  to  notice. 
Since  that  Ume,  l,e  has  still  been  trying  to 
"get  her  attention" — albeit   vicariously. 

The  second  case  is  an  18-year-old.  recently 
married,  and  receatly  in  trouble  for  shop- 
lifting items  of  fimale  Intimate  wear  from 
department  stores  He  dates  his  problem  to 
books  on  sex  whlcli  were  introduced  Into  the 
public  school  cuirlcula  in  his  elementary 
school  in  a  Nortieastern  state.  "I  wasn't 
thinking  about  se;:  at  all  until  I  read  those 
books,  and  then  t  seemed  like  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  else."  He  became  preoccu- 
pied with  femlnlfae  underthings  too,  and 
went  through  a  i  imilar  experience  to  the 
patient  mentioned   above,  though  he  man- 


aged to  "control"  It.  His  "control"  method 
was   homosexual   experimMitatlon,   however. 
He  became  ashamed  of  himself,  and  bitter 
toward  all  females  because  they  seemed  to 
remind  him  of  his  lack  of  masculinity.  After 
finally   deciding    to   date    girls    In    order   to 
prove  himself,   he   ended   by  marrying   the 
second   one   he   dated    because   she   became 
pregnant.    After    marriage,    "The    Problem" 
suddenly  emerged  again  in  full  bloom,  first 
with   use  of  his   wife's   underclothing,  and 
next  with  a  compelling  desire  to  steal  fresh, 
new  Items,  masturbate  Into  them  and  then 
throw    the   articles    away.    Often    he    would 
wear  the  Items  himself  for  varying  lengths 
of  time  before  doing  this.  The  patient.  Inci- 
dentally, was  unaware  of  any  hostility  to- 
ward females  and  had  an  elaborate  rational- 
ization regarding  his  behavior:  "Why  should 
society  say  It's  wrong  when  they  mean  'it's 
different?'  SupjKJse  I  bought  the  underwear? 
Then  I  wouldn't  even  be  stealing.  But  they 
make  It  out  as  criminal.  Who's  to  say  what's 
right    and    wrong?"    However,    when    asked 
would  he  derive  pleasure  from  buying  the 
items  Instead  of  stealing  them,  be  replied 
that  he  would  not.  In  fact,  he  was  secretly 
hoping  he  would  be  caught  because,  In  his 
words,  "It  worried  me  that  this  type  of  re- 
lease was  becoming  more  exciting  and  more 
satisfying  than  intercourse  with  my  wife." 
This  patient  was  apprised  that  the  flies  of 
criminologists  often  show  that  thoee  con- 
victed of  exhibitionism  and/or  transvestism, 
If  not  stopped,  go  next  to  child  molestation, 
then  to  rape,  and  to  rape-murder-mutUatlon. 
Here,  this  patient  suddenly  demonstrated  a 
flash  of  brilliant  Insight:   "If  I  masturbate 
into   new  underwear  that  I've  stolen,  then 
It's  like  I've  spoiled  a  young  girl,  who's  new 
and  clean.  And  If  I  carry  it  far  enough,  the 
symbol  won't  be  enough.  I'll  have  to  enter 
the  real  world.  If  somebody  came  upon  a 
dead  girl  who  had  been  raped  and  mutilated, 
it   would   be   like  coming   upon" — here   the 
patient  was  practically  choked  with  tears — 
"the  panties!"  He  referred  to  his  practice  of 
leaving  new  female  underwear  he  had  soiled 
along  routes  to  elementary  schools,  so  that 
others  might  see  the  soiled  articles.  The  last 
Item  was  a  pair  of  girl's  panties,  which  he 
had  carefully  arranged  in  the  middle  of  a 
sidewalk. 

The  tragedy  of  psychopathic  behavior  Is 
that  so  often  the  patient  desperately  wants 
his  impulses  channeled  into  mature  adjust- 
ments, while  at  the  same  time  he  has  had 
to  develop  a  system  of  rationalizations  to 
explain  his  behavior  which  sound  broad- 
minded  to  others,  so  that  he  fools  even  him- 
self. Fortunately  for  this  patient,  he  decided 
that  his  facile  rationalizations,  while  suggest- 
ing breadth  of  mentation  were.  In  fact,  quite 
constricted  as  regards  information. 

With  the  preceding  case  histories  as  back- 
ground, we  may  now  consider  two  final  points 
regarding  normal  child  development,  and  "sex 
education." 

(4)  The  infantile  sexual  fantasies  become 
dormant,  unless  stimulated,  during  what  Is 
called  the  "latent  period" — between  ages  6 
and  10  years,  roughly.  During  this  time,  the 
child  learns  physical  coordination  unself- 
cons-;iously.  and  sublimates  most  of  the 
sexual  drive  Into  learning  academic  subjects 
in  a  structured  environment.  What  is  called 
"sex  education"  would,  if  injected  into  school 
curricula  during  this  period,  predictably  re- 
awaken the  Infantile  fantasies  and  cause 
great  mischief — perhaps  chaos — in  the  edu- 
cational process.  Females,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, have  the  most  to  lose.  For  a  little 
girl  to  be  told  by  a  little  boy,  "I'll  bet  you 
have  freckels  on  your  vagina."  may  seem 
amusing  to  an  adult  (especially  if,  for  un- 
conscious reasons,  there  exists  an  irrational 
hostility  toward  females),  but  it  may  cause 
lasting  damage  to  the  girl  who  is  the  victim 
of  such  "good  natiu-ed  fun."  The  reader  Is 
to  be  assured  that  incidents  similar  to  that 
depicted  above,  and  worse,  have  already  hap- 


pened on  the  playgrounds  of  those  schools 
where  "sex  education"  has  been  Implemented. 
Among  thoughtful  people  there  Is  an  aware- 
ness that  the  female  Intimate  functions  must 
have  a  certain  respect  from  the  male  if  the 
girl  who  Is  more  vulnerable  and  feels  it,  is 
to  be  able  in  later  years  to  achieve  that  trust 
of  her  husband  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  her 
complete  sexual  resfmnslveness  In  marriage. 

(5)  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  of  the 
findings  of  the  child  analysts  relates  to 
the  effect  upon  the  developing  child  of  in- 
dulging in  mastuTbation.  To  quote  Dr.  Anna 
Freud,  In  her  recently  published  book.  Nor- 
mality and  Pathology  in  Childhood,  "It  was 
equaUy  unexpected  that  the  disappearance  of 
the  masturbation  conflict  would  have — be- 
sides its  beneficial  consequences — some  un- 
wanted side  effects  on  character  formation  by 
eliminating  struggles  which,  in  spite  of 
their  pathogenic  aspects,  had  served  also 
as  a  moral  training  ground."  Dr.  Anna  Freud 
is  telling  us  that,  while  the  Victorian  at- 
titudes toward  masturbation  ( the  work  of  the 
devil,  it  will  drive  you  Insane,  etc.)  were 
harmful  to  the  child,  we  still  have  not 
achieved  the  proper  attitudes  to  Impart  to 
children,  since  the  child  who  Is  given  the 
'permissive"  routine  about  masturbation 
does  not.  later,  show  the  strength  of  char- 
acter seen  in  those  children  who  have  strug- 
gled to  stop,  or  control,  their  masturbatorv 
tendencies. 

Contrast  the  above,  however,  with  the 
March.  1969.  issue  of  Today's  Health,  pp.  4-5: 
"There  is  no  medical  evidence  that  masturba- 
tion in  either  sex  is  harmful.  You  may  wish 
to  write  for  a  very  well  written  booklet  on 
this  subject  published  by  SIECUS  (Sex  In- 
formation and  Educational  Council).  1855 
Broadway  (6l3t  Street),  New  York.  New 
York  10023.  The  price  is  35  cents  a  copy." 
Perhaps  the  most  fitting  comment  that  could 
be  made  Is  that  Today's  Health  describes  the 
SIECUS  booklet  as  "well  written"  instead  of 
"authoritative." 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  that  those  who 
represent  themselves  as  the  avant  garde  of 
sex  education  for  children  are.  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes.  Ignorant  of  the  Important 
basic  principles  demonstrably  elucidated  in 
many  in  depth  studies  by  child  analysts  years 
ago.  One  could  compare  these  SIECUS  of- 
ficials with  "poachers"  who  go  busily  about, 
staking  their  claims,  blissfully  unaware  that 
they  are  having  to  climb  over  the  fences  of 
families  who  have  already  cleared  the  land. 
fenced  it.  and  cultivated  It  intensively— 
for  at  least  a  generation.  These  "poachers" 
conceivably  could  become  civilized,  provided 
they  would  read  some  books. 

One  has  to  assume  that  the  SIECUS  of- 
flcials  are  simply  unfamUiar  with  the  work 
of  the  child  analysts,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. If  they  were  familiar  with  the  findings 
of  the  child  analysts,  they  would  not  ad- 
vocate their  own  programs.  Or  alternatively, 
they  would  continue  to  advocate  their  pro- 
grams, while  presenting  proof  that  the  child 
analysts's  work  of  the  preceding  30  years  and 
more,  is  invalid.  The  SIECUS  officials  be- 
have, instead,  as  though  unaware  that  their 
expressed  dogmatism  is  not  only  unsubstan- 
tiated, but  directly  in  opposition  to  a  great 
body  of  evidence  already  adduced. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  whether  the 
SIECUS  "sexperts"  have  ever  learned  any- 
thing about  the  development  of  the  children 
whom  they  presume  to  "educate,"  we  turn 
next  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they 
have  displayed  any  awareness  of  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries  which  have  Imple- 
mented similar  programs  of  "sex  education" 
to  that  which  SIECUS  advocates. 

One  thinks  Immediately  of  Sweden,  where 
a  program  remarkably  similar  to  that  which 
SIECUS  advocates  for  the  U.S..  has  been 
tried  for  many  years.  One  can  find  the  re- 
sults quite  conveniently  in  the  book  Sex  and 
Society  in  Sweden,  by  Blrgltta  Linner.  (The 
Pantheon   Press.)    With   all   the  sexual  en- 
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llghtenment  in  Sweden,  one  would  expect 
that  the  rate  of  veneral  disease  would  have 
plummeted,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  automatic  vendor  machines  for  con- 
traceptive now  line  the  streets  of  Sweden. 
However,  we  learn  on  page  86  of  Blrgltta 
Llnner's  book  that  there  has  been  an  overall 
Increase  in  venereal  disease.  In  fact,  on  page 
49  we  flnd  that  gonorrhea  now  affects  the 
14-year-olds  and  13-year-olds,  and  the  girls 
more  so  than  the  boys. 

So  the  VD  picture  was  a  little  surprising, 
wasn't  It?  However,  we  should  expect  that 
the  more  intelligent  girls  and  boys  will  have 
been  able  to  avoid  unwanted  pregnancies, 
especially  before  marriage.  But  we  flnd — 
mirabile  dictu! — 35%  of  all  brides  are  preg- 
nant on  the  day  of  their  marriage.  (That's  on 
page  30.) 

Well,  we  must  keep  optimistic.  All  those 
years  of  good  "sex  education"  must  have  re- 
sulted in  a  higher  rate  of  successful  and 
happy  marriages.  No?.  On  page  29,  we  learn 
that  approximately  20%  of  those  reaching 
adult  age  never  marry.  And  one  the  same 
page  we  flnd  an  especially  Interesting  quote: 

"In  Sweden  ...  a  traditionally  low  mar- 
riage rate,  a  high  average  age  at  flrst  mar- 
riage, a  relatively  high  divorce  rate,  and  a 
high  Incidence  of  premarltally  conceived 
children  (despite  sex  education  in  contra- 
ception) and  births  put  of  wedlock  (VS  of 
teenagers  who  have  coitus  do  not  bother  to 
use  contraceptives)  are  some  characteristics 
of  marriage  as  an  Institution  within  the 
larger  societal  context." 

Does  this  mean  that  all  "sex  education"  is 
Dad,  and  that  we  shouldn't  tell  them  a  thing? 
Certainly  not.  If  local  doctors  and  their 
wives  would  Institute  Informal  programs  in 
schools  at  about  the  6th  grade  level  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  puberty,  that  would 
be  all  that  was  absolutely  necessary.  To  move 
downward  into  the  5th  and  particularly  the 
4th  grade  gets  us  into  the  latent  period, 
which  had  best  be  left  scrupulously  alone. 
Further,  any  sessions  on  sexual  subjects 
should  be  held  with  a  sense  of  privacy,  and 
the  sexes  should  be  Instructed  separately. 
Ideally,  parents  would  be  present,  the  moth- 
ers with  their  daughters,  the  fathers  with 
their  sons.  Parents  could  sit  unobtrusively 
at  the  back  of  the  room;  though  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  an  Immediate  dialogue 
would  ensue  from  this,  one  could  be  reason- 
ably sure  that  the  subject  would  be  more 
open  and  could  be  broached  more  easily  later. 
Which  brings  us  to  a  major  point:  much  of 
our  sexual  adjustment.  If  healthy,  comes 
from  following  a  good  example  set  by  parents. 
While  "you  don't  learn  that  In  school"  It 
does  not  seem  too  much  to  hope  for  that 
some  of  the  parents  who  became  Involved  In 
their  children's  sexual  instruction  would  take 
the  Initiative  and  begin  to  set  better  exam- 
ples for  their  children. 

We  have  talked  about  the  "No-No."  as  be- 
havior which  Is  forbidden  by  an  authority 
figure.  And  about  the  Moralist  as  one  who 
can  effectively  prohibit  because  the  Moralist 
has  preempted  all  privilege  of  Judgment  In 
matters  (self -labeled)  as  "right"  and 
"wrong."  There  are  those  who  are  such 
Moralists  that  no  sex  education  at  all  will 
be  allowed  by  them.  But  they  are  no  prob- 
lem, since  if  a  parent  feels  that  strongly, 
then  participation  of  his  or  her  children  in 
an  unspectacular,  but  entirely  adequate,  pro- 
gram of  sex  education  can  be  left  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  parents.  But  there  are  other 
Moralists  calling  the  "No-No's"  too.  And  In 
order  that  our  young  people  are  not  aban- 
doned to  the  fate  of  Sweden,  there  may  have 
to  be  some  i>eople  who  will  tell  Joan  of  Arc, 
"For  too  long  we  have  listened  to  the  vocifer- 
ous minority."  There  may  come  the  time 
when  we  shall  have  to  demand  of  SIECUS, 
"Will  the  real  'No-No'  Moralists  please  stand 
up?  And  now  vrtll  all  of  you  please  Just  walk 
out  that  door." 

At  this  point,  It  looks  as  though  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  would  be  a  few  big 


publishing  companies  would  lose  money  on 
books  that  they  couldn't  palm  off  on  any- 
body, and  some  large  corporations  might  get 
stuck  with  overly  large  inventories  of  audio- 
visual equipment  for  some  time  to  come. 

But  the  kids  would  be  fine.  And  that's 
what  is  important. 

(From  the  Prince  Georges  Sentinel, 
Apr.  12.  1969) 
Doubts   About   Sex   Education 
(Note. — -A  minister  who  Is  concerned  about 
the  sex  education  courses  either  now  in  use 
or  planned  for  all  grades  In  the  Montgomery 
and  Prince  George's  school  systems  sp>eaks 
out    against    them    In    the    following    com- 
munication.) 

(By  the  Rev.  Louie  J.  DlPlacido) 

Since  few  parents  have  the  full  informa- 
tion on  the  new  program,  opposition  has 
t>een  minimized,  but  as  details  become 
known,  and  the  potential  dangers  of  the 
program  exposed,  opposition  will  and  should 
increase.  Already,  an  alert  Council  of 
Churches  from  Maryland,  in  their  recent 
meeting  in  Bockvllle.  adopted  a  resolution 
opposing  the  program,  and  plans  are  under 
way  to  alert  county  residents  of  its  dangers. 

Attempts  to  justify  the  program,  on  the 
part  of  school  ofllcials,  by  citing  the  absence 
of  any  parental  objections,  fall  to  mention 
how  few  parents  have  yet  been  able  to  ex- 
amine the  material  to  be  used  by  teachers 
who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  course. 

The  Impression  given  by  educators  that 
parents  are  asking  for  this  program  "faster 
than  schools  have  been  prepared  to  teach 
sex  education".  Ignores  the  content  and  na- 
ture of  the  proposed  program,  which  most 
parents  would  not  accept. 

Legitimate  objections  to  the  program  In 
Maryland  schools  are  left  unanswered  (in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Montgomery  County 
Sentinel  of  March  29),  by  dismissing  the 
source  of  the  objections  as  a  "right-wing. 
Washington  based  group". 

The  denial  by  Montgomery  County  School 
officials,  that  the  new  program  has  any  con- 
nection with  SJ.E.C.U.S.  (Sex  Information 
and  Education  Council  of  the  United 
States),  may  be  true  organizationally;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  highly  question- 
able sex  standards,  concepts,  and  attitudes 
promoted  by  S.I.E.C.U.S.  are  parallel  with 
those  found  in  many  of  the  reference  books 
on  the  official  teacher's  ILst  for  the  Mont- 
gomery County  schools.  A  careful  study  of 
the  program,  Including  the  reference  mate- 
rials, has  led  me  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

1.  The  program  is  educationally  unsound. 
The  major  aspect  added  by  this  program  to 
the  already  existing  sex-education  program 
Is  that  of  human  reproduction,  according  to 
school  officials.  And  the  emphasis  is  to  In- 
troduce as  much  information  as  possible, 
and  as  soon  as  possible,  begtniting  with  kin- 
dergarten and  In  a  casual.  Informal  manner, 
that  will  lead  children  to  recognize  sex  as 
"a  natural  condition"  and  discuss  it  openly 
and  unreservedly.  In  the  context  of  studying 
about  physical  sex  Impulses,  love,  liberty  of 
action,  etc.  children  will  be  asked  "What 
kind  of  experiences  have  you  had?"  And 
"Can  you  think  of  others  who  have  had 
experiences  In  these  areas?"  questions  which 
can  easily  be  used  to  Invade  the  privacy  of 
both  the  child  and  the  family. 

Quallfled  doctors  and  psychologists  warn 
that  too  much  Information  on  Intercourse 
and  reproduction  can  be  bewildering  to  a 
young  child,  and  "too  much  Intensity  can 
be  troubling."  Sound  educational  procedure 
provides  such  Information  when  a  child  asks, 
and  Is  ready  for  it.  and  preferably  In  the  set- 
ting of  family  life  In  the  home.  For  this  rea- 
son, extensive  factual  information  on  the 
subject  for  all  children  at  a  given  age,  is  rec- 
ognized as  potentially  frightening,  and  emo- 
tionally disturbing. 


In  a  book  Identlfled  by  Dr.  Milton  I.  Levlne 
as  a  dependable  source  of  Information  on  sex 
education  for  children,  parents  are  warned 
"not  to  encourage  your  child  to  talk  out  his 
thoughts  and  feelings"  about  sex  from  5  and 
6  years  until  puberty. 

Premature  sex  Interest  can  deprive  a  child 
of  his  "latency  period,  when  development, 
without  the  strains  and  responsibilities  that  - 
accompany  sex  knowledge,  Is  necessary.  Pre-' 
occupation  with  sex,  and  liberal  sex  educa- 
tion at  early  ages  has  led  to  liberal  sex  prac- 
tice, and  excessive  sex  play  and  sex  experi- 
mentation, with  disastrous  results  both 
physically  and  emotionally.  In  other  coun- 
tries where  It  has  been  tried. 

It  has  been  proven  unsound  educationally, 
and  should  be  rejected.  The  wisdom  of  using 
examples  from  nature  when  answering  a 
child's  questions  on  human  reproduction  is 
also  questioned  by  some  educators,  as  an 
unsound  procedure  and  more  confusing  than 
enlightening,  yet  it  will  be  the  approach  in 
the  new  program. 

The  program  is  morally  unsound.  Contrary 
to  the  claim  from  officials  who  support  the 
program,  that  "no  teacher  will  be  preaching 
morals"  when  discussing  with  students  pre- 
marital sexual  intercourse,  birth  control,  and 
other  controversial  questions,  there  will  be  a 
"concept  of  responsibility"  conveyed,  which 
In  effect  will  establish  a  standard  of  conduct. 
In  sexual  relations.  The  fact  is.  that  the  "phi- 
losophy" of  sex  education  which  defines  it  as 
a  "natural  condition  in  man",  requiring  a 
"positive  attitude",  will  introduce  a  "hu- 
manistic" code  of  ethics  to  govern  sexual  be- 
haviour, which  is  designed  to  replace 
traditional  moral  standards.  The  kind  of  sex 
education  Involved,  therefore,  does  not  "sup- 
plement" the  parent's  instruction  in  the 
home,  but  in  many  cases,  will  destroy  and 
contradict  it,  as  It  will  that  of  religion. 

Dr.  Lester  A.  Klrkendall,  whose  material 
forms  a  part  of  the  K-6  program  now  in  use 
has  suggested  In  other  material,  not  yet 
In  use  In  the  K-6  program,  that  In  some 
cases  premarital  sex  relations  strengthen  a 
couple's  relationship  and  should  not  be  con- 
demned. If  we  value  sexuality  as  a  part  of  our  > 
"human  endowment."  ,, 

He  argues  that  we  should  not  condemn 
sexual  promiscuity,  or  label  sex  outside  mar- 
riage as  sin,  "but  adopt  more  sensible,  more 
realistic  sexual  standards  than  existed  in  the 
past,"  and  "relax  tensions"  by  permitting 
premarital  sex  as  acceptable  behaviour,  with- 
out shame,  as  Denmark  has  done. 

Since  prospective  teachers  for  the  new 
program  must  be  "knowledgable  and  com- 
fortable" with  the  material,  and  have  the 
necessary  "positive  attitude,"  It  seems  ob- 
vious that  those  with  traditional  moral  con- 
victions win  be  disqualified  from  teaching 
the  course,  leaving  the  captive  pupils  to 
teachers  who  advocate  a  "new  morality." 

Having  carefully  read  many  of  the  teach- 
er's reference  books  to  be  used  In  connection 
with  the  course.  I  have  found  many  attacks 
upon  religious  and  moral  ideals,  along  with 
approval  for  unrestrained  sex  freedom,  homo- 
sexuality, adultery,  and  perversion.  Tlie  sub- 
version of  American  youth  and  public  morals 
is  underway.  Whether  it  Is  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  a  Communist  conspiracy,  or  the  un- 
announced purpose  of  liberal,  htmianistlc 
public  educators,  seems  beside  the  point. 

The  fact  remains,  that  a  program  which 
takes  either  an  amoral  or  Immoral  stance  In 
sex  education,  deserves  to  be  removed  from 
the  public  school  system. 

Assurances  that  a  "concept  of  responsibil- 
ity" win  be  taught,  without  defining  "right 
and  wrong,"  is  precisely  the  method  used  In 
sex  education  courses  in  Sweden,  where  moral 
restraints  have  been  removed,  and  sexual 
freedom  encouraged,  and  where  the  result 
has  produced  disease  and  disillusionment  In 
young  people.  Sex  tducatlon  belongs  In  the 
home,  and  In  the  church,  where  new  mate- 
rial can  be  given  suitable  to  successive  levels 
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I  Prom  the  Prln  :e  Georges  County  News, 

Ap-.    10.    1969] 

Concerned  About  SEICDS  Program 

Sir:  As  a  parent  who  has  been  alarmed 
by  reports  on  results  of  sex  education  In  Cali- 
fornia. Arizona.  New  Jersey  and  Georgia  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  I  have  been 
very  much  Interes  ted  in  the  sex  program  for 
the  elementary  ichools  In  Prince  Georges 
County  beginning   this  fall. 

Sex  education  li ;  a  vital  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth,  The  issue  of  the  matter  Is 
how.  when,  where,  what  and  by  whom.  The 
S.E.I.C.U.S.  (Sex  EducaUon  InformaUon 
Council,  United  States)  program  reportedly 
used  in  the  above  named  schools  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  alcrm  in  those  areas.  Parents 


oust  the  program  in  Call- 
jave  been  brought  against 
school  boards,  and  yet  authorities  In  charge 
of  the  program  h<^ld  on  tight.  Why? 

wonder  why  concerned 
Georges  County  are  up  in 
arms  over  the  proposed  SEICUS  program  to 
go  Into  our  schocls  this  fall?  li  you  think 
there  is  smoke  here  where  there  is  no  Are, 
then  grab  a  copy  of  American  Opinion  for 
March  1969,  and  rsad  Gary  Allen's  report  on 
Sex  Study:  Pro  Jlems,  Propaganda,  and 
Pornography 

In  that  articled  he  documents  the  board 
members  of  SEICr  S  and  gives  their  views  on 
educaung  your  child  in  what  they  call  sex. 
(I  have  another  nime  for  it.) 

Our  school  board  tells  us  that  SEICUS 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  their  sex 
education  program.  Yet  they  hand  us  a  copy 
of  their  Sex  Educa  Jon  Curricula,  which  sub- 
titles Itself  as  Dellnltion  of  Sex  Education. 
Source  for  this  curlcula  la  "SEICUS." 
The  "well  public  zed"  law  putting  this  into 
■  Is  under  date  of  July  1967 
iiTe  you  ready?).  "Educa- 


tional Programs  fo'  Pregnant  Girls."  The  full 
title  Is:  "Section  Pour  of  Bylaw  720:3 — 
Educational  Progruns  for  Pregnant  Girls." 
This  eight-page  dcjcument  refers  to  the  ma- 
terials of  SEICUS  and  their  directors. 

Conference  wlthj  board  members  indicate 
that  you,  the  parent,  will  have  no  say  about 
formulating  this  ptogram  and  only  after  50 
per  cent  of  the  parents  In  any  school  dis- 
trict protests,  will  jthe  protest  be  considered. 
Parent  protests  will  result  in  "consideration" 
by  school  authorities.  "Consideration"  was 
deflned.   finally,   a^   another   chance   to   sit 


down  with  the  protesting  parents  and  more 
fully  explain  the  program. 

You  have  absolutely  no  say  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  good  program  for  your  child.  You 
will  learn  that  you  are  not  an  educator,  but 
a  "Christian  Crusader"  or  a  "McCarthylte. " 

It  has  been  suggested,  by  those  in  the 
school  areas  where  the  SEICUS  program  is 
being  used,  that  Congress  investigate  sex 
education  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Join  the  ranks  of  the  Interested,  forgot- 
ten, tax-paying  parent  who  wants  to  do 
something  about  the  way  their  tax  dollars 
are  being  used. 

Mrs.  Julie  Brown. 

Lanham. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  THE  MIDDLE 
CLASS 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  present- 
ly a  cosponsor  of  legislation  to  close 
many  of  the  tax  loopholes  through  which 
the  wealthy  now  escape,  forcing  middle- 
and  low-income  taxpayers  to  pay  more 
than  their  fair  share.  But  such  legisla- 
tion is  only  part  of  the  answer. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide direct  tax  relief  for  the  middle-  and 
low-income  taxpayer.  Such  relief  is  long 
overdue. 

My  bill  effects  two  simple  but  major 
changes  for  the  middle  income  taxpayer. 
First,  it  increases  the  standard  deduction 
from  10  to  14  percent  and  increases  the 
maximum  allowable  deduction  from 
$1,000  to  $1,800. 

Anyone  who  has  filled  out  a  tax  form 
in  the  last  month  knows  how  complex 
it  is.  Indeed,  few  of  us  can,  myself  in- 
cluded, do  it  without  the  help  of  an  ac- 
countant. Taxpayers  today  are  compelled 
to  use  the  long  form,  because  the  short 
form's  standard  deduction  in  lieu  of 
itemizing  is  inadequate  and  unrealistic. 
By  increasing  the  standard  deduction, 
more  taxpayers  will  use  the  standard 
form,  saving  on  their  tax  bill,  their  ac- 
counting bill,  and  the  Government's 
auditing  bill. 

Second,  my  bill  increases  each  personal 
exemption  fi-om  $600  to  $1,200.  The  per- 
sonal exemption  has  not  been  increased 
since  1948,  yet  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased almost  50  percent.  No  wonder 
that  tax  reform  is  on  everyone's  mind. 
Those  taxpayers  who  have  children 
know  the  high  cost  of  education,  and  it 
is  simply  not  adequate  to  provide  a  bare 
minimum  of  $600  for  each  such  depend- 
ent. 

And  what  about  the  constant  increases 
in  rents,  food,  clothing,  transportation, 
and,  of  course,  taxes.  My  bill  will  not  en- 
tirely cope  with  these  problems,  but  at 
least  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Finally,  my  bill  provides  tax  relief  for 
those  living  below  the  poverty  line  by  in- 
creasing the  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion from  $200  plus  $100  for  each  allow- 
able exemption  to  $600  plus  $100  for  each 
exemption.  Such  an  increase  would  mean 
that  anyone  with  an  annual  gross  in- 
come of  $1,900  or  less  would  not  pay  any 
taxes. 


A  GOOD  SOLDIER.  A  GOOD  PRESI- 
DENT, AND  A  GOOD  AMERICAN 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and   was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  millions  of  mourners  for  the  late 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  few 
were  able  to  mark  this  sad  occasion  in 
a  more  individual  way  than  was  one  of 
my  constituents,  Capt.  Nikolai  Zubkow. 

Captain  Zubkow  is  a  former  czarlst 
cavalry  officer  who  escaped  from  Russian 
communism  after  World  War  II.  At  77 
he  has  a  lively  interest  in  his  new  coun- 
try and  in  the  world  around  him.  He  is 
also  a  professional  artist. 

It  was  in  his  capacity  as  an  artist 
that  he  paid  his  last  tribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican President  and  heroic  general  whom 
he  so  greatly  admired.  He  placed  before 
his  home,  in  a  drizzling  rain,  a  prized 
portrait  of  President  Eisenhower  which 
he  had  painted  a  year  before.  His  display 
of  his  regard  for  this  great  American 
was  noted  in  a  picture  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Apiil  1,  1969,  issue  of  the  Miami 
Herald. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues and  fellow  mourners  of  General 
Eisenhower's  passing  the  simple  eulogy 
of  Captain  Zubkow  for  this  beloved 
leader  of  our  country  in  peace  and  war: 
He  was  a  good  soldier,  a  good  President,  and 
a  good  American. 


BANKS  AND  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  HAVE  REASON  TO 
PULL  TOGETHER 

I  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
realize  the  enonnous  part  the  commercial 
banks  and  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions of  the  country  play  in  the  national 
economy.  There  have  been  times  when 
these  two  great  institutions,  both  so  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  our  country  have 
not  worked  in  hannony.  One  of  my 
closest  friends  and  associates,  Arthur  H. 
Courshon,  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Insured  SaWngs,  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  an  outstanding 
leader  and  authority  in  the  savings  and 
loan  field  and  also  a  banker  writer  in  the 
American  Banker  of  February  18,  em- 
phasizes that  in  this  critical  time  the 
commercial  banks  and  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  have  reason  to  pull  to- 
gether in  the  national  interest.  Mr. 
Courshon  writes  out  of  a  great  experi- 
ence in  the  savings  and  loan  field  and  in 
the  banking  field  and  as  an  outstanding 
business  and  professional  man. 

I  commend  his  excellent  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  our  financial  institutions  working  to- 
gether in  the  most  effective  way  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  these  times.  I  include 
Mr.  Courshon's  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Banks  and  Savings  and  Loan  Associations 
Have  Reason  To   Puli,  Together 
(By  Arthur  H.  Courshon) 
Today,  j)erhaps  more  so  than  at  any  other 
time,  commercial  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations   have   a  reason  for  pulling  to- 
gether. With  problems  of  the  Inner  cities,  of 
inflation,  of  high  interest  rates  threatening 
to  dampen  the  nation's  economic  momentum. 
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financial  Institutions  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  either  coming  up  with  solutions 
or  being  content  with  a  situation  that  won't 
solve  itself. 

Adequate  housing  for  the  disadvantaged 
remains  one  of  the  nation's  most  urgent 
problems,  and  both  thrift  Institutions  and 
commercial  banks  have  a  large  stake  in  mak- 
ing certain  the  problem  is  solved.  Indeed,  If 
this  country  is  to  be  housed  properly,  It  is 
going  to  take  a  partnership  of  all  the  finan- 
cial Institutions  to  meet  the  demand  for 
dollars  the  consumer  will  seek. 

As  the  Industry  that  is  the  senior  pswtner 
in  the  home  finance  field,  saving^  and  loan 
associations  believe  they  must  continue  to 
exercise  leadership  in  this  effort. 

Both  banks  and  savings  and  loans  have 
shown  their  keen  interest  in  rebuilding  the 
ghettos  into  decent  places  to  live  and  work. 
The  Small  Business  Administration's  Proj- 
ect Own.  for  which  the  national  league  is 
coordinating  the  savings  and  loan  phase,  is 
helping  minority  construction  contractors 
get  Into,  and  stay,  In  business.  This  will 
translate  itself  into  new  business  both  for 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations — 
with  its  ultimate  aim  of  helping  the  nation 
rid  Itself  of  slums. 

In  addition,  many  banks  as  well  as  savings 
and  loan  associations  are  heavily  committed 
to  Federal  programs  for  housing  low  and 
moderate  income  families.  In  many  in- 
stances, construction  funds  for  these  projects 
are  provided  by  the  banks,  with  long-term 
financing  by  savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  noted  recently 
that  banks  have  Increased  their  construction 
lending  "to  real  estate  investors- to  $4.1  bil- 
lion during  the  first  ten  months  of  1968.  A 
similar  Fed  survey  two  years  earlier  showed 
the  total  lower  by  $200  million. 

If  prospects  for  home  construction  con- 
tinue favorably,  as  anticipated,  construction 
lending  by  banks  should  Increase.  And,  with 
the  enormous  Job  that  needs  to  be  done  In 
the  inner  titles,  the  partnership  of  banks  and 
'  savings  and  loans,  as  well  as  other  mortgage 
lenders,  should  become  even  more  necessary. 

The  national  league  has  proposed  a  new 
cqncept — the  Urban  Development  Service 
Corp. — for  Improving  housing  conditions  in 
the  urban  centers  of  the  nation.  The  service 
corporations,  wholly  owned  by  savings  and 
loans,  would  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  rebuild 
slum  areas,  with  decent  housing  as  their 
prime  responsibility. 

As  contemplated,  the  service  corporations 
could  buy  the  land,  tear  down  the  sltmis, 
work  with  Federal,  state  and  local  authorities 
to  construct  new  housing,  and  own  and  man- 
age the  properties,  where  necessary. 

It  win  take  money — construction  money — 
which  oould  be  provided  by  banks — and  long- 
term  mortgage  financing,  which  could  be 
provided  by  savings  and  loan  associations. 
The  Idea,  again,  is  to  work  together  to  do  the 
Job  that  everyone  knows  must  be  done  If 
financial  institutions  are  to  continue  to  serve 
the  public  Interest. 

Of  course  the  economy  is  facing  turbulent 
times,  and  comi>etltlon  between  financial  In- 
stitutions Is  becoming  Increasingly  sharp. 
With  Interest  rates  In  all  sectors  of  the  credit 
markets  at  or  near  record  high  levels,  both 
bank  and  nonbank  financial  Intermediaries 
are  vying  for  available  funds. 

The  recent  Federal  Reserve  Board  action 
to  lift  the  discount  rate  was,  of  course,  long 
overdue.  Yet  the  Fed  showed  remarkable 
restraint  In  maintaining  the  level  of  Regula- 
tion Q — an  absolute  necessary  If  the  level  of 
home  construction  Is  to  be  maintained. 

Despite  the  fact  savings  and  loan  asao- 
clations  won  some  new  Investment  powers 
from  the  1968  Housing  Act,  by  and  large  the 
thrift  Institutions  are  locked  into  the  home 
mortgage  market.  Unlike  commercial  banks, 
portfolio  turnover  of  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations Is  slow.  Indeed. 

And,  of  course,  If  the  Fed  lifted  Regula- 


tion Q,  there  would  doubtless  be  an  Im- 
mediate outbreak  of  rate  increases — and  an- 
other savings  rate  war  would  surely  begin. 
The  resultant  squeeze  on  profits  would  serve 
only  to  hamper  efforts  by  savings  and  loans 
and  banks  to  accomplish  the  Job  of  rehousing 
Inner  city  residents.  At  the  same  time,  all 
other  housing  construction  would  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  Inevitable  dlsintermedlatlon 
that  would  occur. 

It  is  for  this  reason  savings  and  loans  are 
attempting  to  somewhat  broaden  their  in- 
vestment base — In  areas  strictly  related  to 
the  home.  During  the  1968  Congressional 
Session,  the  national  league  was  instru- 
mental In  helping  the  industry  to  secure  au- 
thority to  make  loans  on  mobile  homes  and 
vacation  homes;  to  Invest  in  bank  CDs;  to 
make  loans  on  home  equipment  so  long  as 
the  equipment  Is  afllxed  to  the  realty;  to 
make  and  invest  In  loans  up  to  $5,000  for 
the  repair,  alteration  or  Improvement  of  real 
property,  and  several  other  home  finance  re- 
lated activities. 

What  Is  necessary,  too,  is  for  Congress  to 
enact  authorizing  legislation  for  S&Ls  to 
make  consumer  loans  related  to  home  pur- 
chase. This  has  long  been  advocated  by  the 
thrift  Industry  as  a  natural  extension  of  Its 
specialty — to  better  house  all  America. 

Moreover,  such  authority  serves  several 
purposes.  It  would  help  the  quality  of  credit, 
in  that  couples  buying  their  home  would  not 
have  to  plunge  deep  Into  short-term  debt  to 
buy  such  necessities  as  carpeting,  draperies, 
etc.  By  placing  these  items  on  the  mortgage, 
experts  agree,  delinquencies  on  home  mort- 
gage would  decline. 

It  also  would  allow  S&Ls  to  Increase  earn- 
ings, and  so  better  serve  the  homebuylng 
public.  And,  at  the  same  time,  such  author- 
ity would  keep  savings  and  loans  right  where 
they  want  to  be,  within  the  home  mortgage 
field. 

The  savings  and  loan  Industry  will  con- 
tinue Its  efforts  along  these  lines,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  91st  Congress  will  see  fit  to  grant 
such  necessary  authority.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  hoped,  banks  and  savings  and  loans 
will  be  drawn  closer  together  in  a  common 
effort  to  make  the  nation's  cities  better 
places  to  live  and  work. 


MAJOR  DOMESTIC  ISSUES 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently was  asked  by  the  Connecticut 
State  news  manager  of  the  United  Press 
International,  Mr.  James  V.  Healion,  to 
prepare  a  brief  statement  for  publication 
of  my  views  of  the  principal  domestic 
issue  facing  Congress  today.  I  chose  to 
dwell  upon  two  issues :  first,  the  need  for 
a  more  equitable  tax  structure;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  need  for  better  regulation  of 
Government  spending.  These  issues  are, 
of  course,  closely  related  and  they  are 
intertwined  with  two  other  questions: 
How  does  the  Democratic  Congress  adapt 
to  the  Nixon  administration?  And  how 
does  the  Nixon  administration  plan  to 
work  with  the  Democratic  Congress? 

The  statement  follows: 

There  are  two  principal  domestic  issues 
facing  the  91st  Congress: 

1.  The  need  for  a  more  equitable  tax  struc- 
ture; 

2.  The  need  for  better  regulation  of  gov- 
ernment spending. 

The  Congress  must,  as  it  did  last  year, 
continue  to  take  firm  steps  to  control  sp>end- 
Ing  programs.  Let  me  cite  some  opportiinl- 
tles  for  cutting.  In  the  case  of  the  farm  sub- 


sidy program,  the  seven  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population  engaged  In  farming  is  receiving 
approximately  20%  of  the  non-defense  budg- 
et. This  is  analagous  to  the  unhappy  state  of 
affairs  existing  in  the  late  1950'6  when  the 
eight  percent  of  the  population  engaged  In 
farming  were  receiving  approximately  18  per- 
cent of  the  non-defense  budget.  This  pro- 
gram clearly  needs  to  have  its  excessively 
high-spending  priority  re-evaluated;  indeed 
the  out-of-date  concept  of  crop  subsidies  and 
farmer  welfare  needs  re-evaluatlon  as  to  Its 
efficiency  and  Its  relevance  to  modern  con- 
ditions. 

Other  spending  programs  whose  priorities 
need  prompt  re-evaluatlon  are  those  directly 
aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of  life  In  the 
nation's  urban  and  metropolitan  centers. 
Clearly.  Federal  programs  for  more  effective 
law  enforcement  In  urban  America  require 
upgrading.  The  same  holds  true  for  major 
urban  renewal  programs  and  those  providing 
for  expanded  and  Improved  urban  mass  tran- 
sit facilities.  In  regard  to  transit,  we  are 
reaching  a  critical  turning  point  In  the  tra- 
ditional relationship  between  the  public  sec- 
tor and  the  private  sector  as  represented  by 
the  railroad  corporations. 

The  Penn  Central  Railroad  Company  has 
requested  State  and  Federal  assistance  for 
the  support  of  its  commuter  services  and  it 
Is  clear  that  a  viable  rail  passenger  opera- 
tion Is  a  vital  component  in  the  State's 
economy. 

Another  program  with  a  national  scope 
but  a  largely  urban  Impact  which  requires 
re-evaluatlon  Is  Federal  welfare  assistance. 
Here  Is  a  case  where  the  degree  and  kind  of 
Federal  participation  has  changed  radically 
In  recent  years.  Expansion  of  the  welfare  pro- 
gram, however,  has  only  made  it  more  costly 
and  more  inefficient.  Spending  for  welfare — 
in  the  states  as  in  the  nation — must  be  re- 
viewed from  top  to  bottom. 

Re-examlnatlon  is  particularly  required  In 
programs  related  to  the  country's  security. 
In  this  area  there  has  been  dramatic  expan- 
sion, brought  on  in  large  part  by  the  Viet- 
nam Involvement.  In  addition,  we  are  faced 
with  requests  for  a  new  level  of  Federal 
spending  for  national  defense  and  every  pro- 
gram must  be  Judged  upon  its  merits  and 
further  inrceases  must  be  approved  only 
upon  the  clearest  proof  of  necessity. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  there 
Is  an  overall  necessity  for  establishing  spend- 
ing priorities  and  budgetary  controls  for 
every  government  agency,  and  in  this  con- 
nection, I  have  filed  H.R.  5545  which  sets  up 
a  Commission  to  do  Just  this. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  from  spending 
Is  taxing,  and  on  this  issue,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  time  for  major  reform 
has  arrived.  My  own  tax  reform  package 
(H.R.  7744)  requires  a  minimum  twenty  per- 
cent tax  on  the  Incomes  of  eligible  individ- 
uals and  corporations.  I  have  taken  care  to 
devise  this  tax  so  that  It  is  broad  enough 
to  neutralize  some  of  the  provisions  in  our 
tax  laws  which  individuals  and  corporations 
utilize  to  avoid  tax  liability.  The  purpose  of 
my  tax  program  Is  not  to  soak  the  rich  but 
to  achieve  a  greater  measure  of  equity.  The 
program  Is  designed  to  meet  the  Justified 
complaints  about  tax  avoidance  which  have 
been  so  frequently  expressed  by  the  nation's 
middle  Income  earners.  The  91st  Congress. 
Judging  from  the  hearings  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  giving  seri- 
ous consideration  to  tax  reform  proposals. 

The  course  of  action  which  Congress  takes 
with  regard  to  spending  priorities  and  tax 
reform  will  not  be  independent  of  the  Exec- 
utive. The  p>ollcles  advocated  by  the  Admin- 
istration during  the  91st  Congress  will  be 
of  major  consequence.  It  is  too  early  to  eval- 
uate or  assess  the  Nixon  Administration,  but 
it  is  not  too  early  to  point  up  the  Issues 
and  the  problems  that  confront  the  Repub- 
lican Executive  and  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress. Re-evaluatlon  of  priorities  and  com- 
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prehenalve  tax  refpnn  ar«  complex  and  In- 
terrelated iasues.  Tile  ultimate  shape  of  the 
Republican  prrgrftm  and  the  date  of  Its 
eventual  submission  will  become  critical 
factors  within  th^  whole  legislative  equa- 
tion. Political  dilute  must  be  considered 
also.  The  Admlnlsjtratlon  and  the  Congres- 
sional leadership  ^U  have  to  cooperate  fully 
U  this  fundamental  spending  and  taxing 
challenge  Is  to  be  met  successfully.  A  spirit 
of  common  partnership  must  prevail  over 
partisan  politics. 

Thus  the  questions  become:  How  does  the 
Democratic  Congress  adapt  to  the  Nixon 
Administration?  A"d  how  does  the  Nixon 
Administration  platD  to  work  with  the  E>em- 
ocratlc  Congress? 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous ;  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Housje,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  attd  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ritrss,  to<lay,  for  60  minutes;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
inolude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Morton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lanogrebk)  ,  for  3l0  minutes  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  nis  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  mattei*. 

Mr.  Schwenge4  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Landgrebe  ) ,  for  1  hour,  on  April  22;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCarthy)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CtTLVER,  fot  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  flor  30  minutes,  on  April 
16. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  jconsent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  COLMXR. 

Mr.  Edmondsom]  to  include  a  summary 
legal  analysis  of  ihe  Atomic  Energy  Act 
immediately  following  his  discussion  with 
Mr.  HoLiriELD  on  the  bUl  H_R.  4148. 

Mr.  Matsunaca  during  consideration 
of  UR.  5067  on  tl»e  Private  Calendar. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lanqgrebx)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Pindlby.      I 

Mr.  SCHASSBUtoJ 

Mr.  Pkixy  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pollock.     , 
Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hoston  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  CoNTK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Halpxkn  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  CoLLiEK  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Prey. 
Mr.  HtrrcHiNSOi*. 
Mr.  PoRZMAN  in  iwo  instances. 
Mr.  RxiTEL. 
Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Bow  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ashbrook  14  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wyman. 
Mr.  Reid  of  New!  York. 
Mr.  Derv^onski  m  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three  In- 
stances. 


Mr.  Blackburn  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Whalxn. 

Mr.  Roudxbush  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCarthy)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.    CORMAN. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Bradeuas  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Clay  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  BOLAND  in  two  instances. 
Ml".  Vanik  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Eilberq. 

Mr.    SCHEUER. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  BuRKz  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  -^ 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  four  instanecs. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  TJdall  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Carey. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

675.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  on  his  siirvey  of 
postal  rates,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
39  V3.C.  2304  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-97);  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustraUons. 

676.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion transmitting  a  report  of  proposed 
action  to  conduct  the  blosclence  program  at 
a  level  In  excess  of  that  authorized  in  the 
NASA  Authorization  Act,  1969,  together  with 
the  facts  and  circumstances  related  to  this 
action,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

677.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installation  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July-December  1968,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

678.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  a  review  of  the  Saturn  S-IVB-503  stage 


accident  under  the  Apollo  program.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

679.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  de- 
ferment of  construction  charges  for  the  Eden 
project,  Wyoming,  due  In  1969.  1970,  and 
1971  under  repayment  contract  with  Eden 
Valley  Irrigation  and  Drainage  District,  ptu'- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1969  (73  Stat.  584);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

680.  A  letter  from  the  treasurer,  American 
Chemical  Society,  transmitting  the  1968  an- 
nual rep>ort  of  the  society,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  audit  of  Its  books  and  records  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  December  31,  1969,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  Public 
Law  368,  75th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

681.  A  commvinicatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  ap- 
propriation request  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  combat  lawlessness  (H.  Doc.  No. 
91-98);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

682.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  requests 
for  additional  appropriations  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-99) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

683.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  recom- 
mendations of  net  reductions  in  1970  re- 
quests for  appropriations,  together  with  de- 
tails of  the  changes  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-100); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

684.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Statee,  transmitting  an  appro- 
priation request  to  p&y  claims  and  Judg- 
ments rendered  against  the  United  States 
(H.  Doc.  No.  91-101);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  366.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJl.  514,  a  bill  to  extend  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-147).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  10063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full  an- 
nuity for  any  individual  (without  regard  to 
his  age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of  rail- 
road service;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  10064.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  pos- 
tal service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.R.  10065.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  In  the  benefits  payable 
thereimder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  10066.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Inter- 
state System  as  the  "Eisenhower  Interstate 
Highway  System";  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 
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By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  10067.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  district  judges,  and 
ror  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10068.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
29,  1941,  to  authorize  the  waiving  of  the  re- 
quirement of  performance  and  payment 
bonds  in  connection  with  certain  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 

H.R.  10069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  10070.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on   Government   Procurement;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER : 

H.R.  10071.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemplojrment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CIvU  Service. 
ByMr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  10072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  designate  the  home  of  a 
State  legislator  for  Income  tax  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

HJR.  10073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic 
S5,000  exemption  from  Income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  HAR8HA: 

H.R.  10074.  A  bill  to  require  the  suspension 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  colleges  and 
universities  which  are  experiencing  campus 
disorders  and  fail  to  take  appropriate  correc- 
tive measures  within  a  reasonable  time  and 
to  require  the  termination  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  teachers.  Instructors,  and 
lecturers  guilty  of  violation  of  any  law  In 
connection  with  such  disorders;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  10075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act,  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hoiu-8  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  HOG  AN: 

H.R.  10076.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  dissemina- 
tion throvigh  Interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  16  years,  to  restrict  the  exhibition 
of  movies  or  other  presentations  harmful  to 
such  persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10077.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Invest- 
ment of  income  derived  from  certain  crimi- 
nal activities  In  any  business  enterprise  af- 
fecting Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10078.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  investi- 
gative detention  and  search  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  Involvement  In,  or  knowledge  of. 
Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10079.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  extended 
terms  of  imprisonment  for  certain  offenders 
convicted  of  felonies  In  Federal  courts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10080.  A  Wn  to  amend  tltie  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  conditional 
pretrial  release  or  pretrial  detention  of  per- 
sons charged  with  noncapital  offenses  who 
are  determined  to  pose  a  danger  to  the  com- 
munity or  persons  or  property  In  the  com- 


munity, and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10081.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  UiUted  Statee  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
penalty  provision  applicable  to  a  Federal 
felony  committed  with  a  firearm;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10082.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
injure,  intimidate,  or  Interfere  with  any  flire- 
man  performing  his  duties  during  the  course 
of  any  riot;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10083.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize conditional  pretrial  release  or  pretrial 
detention  of  certain  persons  who  have  been 
charged  with  noncapital  offenses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10084.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  improved  criminal 
procedure,-  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  to  prohibit  the  Investment  of  certain 
Income  in  any  business  enterprise  affecting 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  10086.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Organized  Crime;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

H.R.  10087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  taxes  on  wagering  to  insure 
the  constitutional  rights  of  taxpayers,  to 
facilitate  the  collection  of  such  taxes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  10088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full 
annuity  for  any  individual  (without  regard 
to  his  age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of 
railroad  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 

H.R.  10089.  A  bin  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciaoy. 

H.R.  10090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the 
standard  deduction  and  the  nilnimum 
standard  deduction  allowable  to  individuals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10091.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  10092.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  advisory  committee  to 
recommend  Improvements  In,  and  simplifi- 
cation of.  Federal  tax  return  forms  and  pro- 
cedures; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

HJl.  10093.  A  bill  to  require  tribal  consent 
to  aU  grants  of  right-of-way  over  Indian 
tribal  land;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  10094.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  Include  the  design  of  motor  vehicles  with- 
in such  act,  to  authorize  certain  testing 
faciUtles,  and  to  require  Federal  licensing 
for  certain  purposes  of  automobile  dealers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

HJi.  10095.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  10096.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  so  as  to  exempt  certain  private  air- 
craft entering  or  departing  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  at  night  or  on  Sunday  or 
a  hoUday  from  provisions  requiring  payment 
to  the  United  States  for  overtime  services  of 


customs  officers  and  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  10097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1907;  w  the 
Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  10098.  A  bin  to  provide  a  uniform  al- 
lowance for  certain  motor  vehicle  mainte- 
nance employees  in  the  postal  field  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  10099.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  revenues  with 
the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California : 

H  R.  10100  A  bill  to  limit  military  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1970  and  to 
provide  for  the  return  of  certain  funds  to 
county  and  city  governments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  10101.  A  bin  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  tise  of  chemicals  in  peace 
and  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK : 

H.R.  10102.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  permit  smaller  redevelopment  areas 
In  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  10103.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the 
nuclear  accelerator  to  be  constructed  at 
Weston,  111.,  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico 
Fermi  Nuclear  Accelerator"  In  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  10104.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  26,  1956,  to  give  the  Muscatine  Bridge 
Commission  additional  time  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the  city  of 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  the  town  of  Drtiry.  HI.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (by  request)  : 

H.R.  10105.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  10106.  A  bin  to  revise  the  definition 
of  a  "child"  for  purposes  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits provided  by  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  recognize  an  adopted  child  as  a  dependent 
from  the  date  of  issuance  of  an  interlocu- 
tory decree;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.    UTT    (for   himself    and    Mr. 
Birrrs)  : 

H.R.  10107.  A  blU  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  Istle;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

HJi.  10108.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  second-  and  third-class  mailing 
permits  of  maU  users  who  have  used  these 
permits  systematically  in  the  maUlng  of  ob- 
scene, sadistic,  lewd,  or  pandering  mall  mat- 
ter, and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 

HM.  10109.  A  bin  to  amend  tltie  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  if  the  father  or  a  brother 
or  sister  of  such 'faember  dies,  is  in  missing 
status,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  DIGG8: 

HJl.  10110.  A  bin  to  provide  Increased  op- 
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lie  health  centers  and  public  and  nonprofit 
private  facilities  for  long-term  care,  reha- 
bilitation facilities,  and  diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment centers,  to  provide  for  loan  guarantees 
for  nonprofit  private  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  10127.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  participants  in  pri- 
vate pension  plans,  'to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  vesting  and  funding  of  private 
pension  plans,  to  provide  an  Insurance  pro- 
gram guaranteeing  plan  termination  protec- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    GILBERT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Burleson    of    Texas.    Mr.    Gibbons, 
and  Mrs.  Griffiths)  : 
H  R.  10128.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant    Marine    Act.    1936.    to    create    an 
independent   Federal   Maritime   Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  10129.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduction 
in  disability  insurance  benefits  which  Is 
presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLIPIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HosMER)  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  10130.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Elnergy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  10131.  A   bill   to   designate   the   Pen- 
tagon  as   "The  Elsenhower   Center";    to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  10132.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HJl.  10133.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Lung  Institute;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KLEPPE  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Brotz- 
MAN,     Mr.     Price     of     Texas,     Mr. 
Sbbft.ttjs.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Beret,  and 
Mr.  DENNrr)  : 
H.R.  10134.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
:  1-1956  (' 
in^  for   a 
p^pgram;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KOCH; 
HR.  10135.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  liberalize  both  the 
minimum  standard  deduction  and  the  per- 
centage standard  deduction,  and  to  increase 
from  9600  to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax 
exemption  of  a  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    KU^yKENDALL    (for   himself. 
Mr.     Brothhx     of     Virginia,     Mr. 
Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cabell,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.   Dennet.  Mr. 
Kino  of  New  York,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  : 
H.R.  10136.  A  bill  to  require  the  suspen- 
sion of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  col- 
leges and  universities  which  are  experienc- 
ing campus  disorders  and  fall  to  take  ap- 
propriate corrective  measures  forthwith,  and 
to  require  the  suspension  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  teachers  participating  In  such 
disorders;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  10137.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    ap- 
propriation   of    additional    ftmds    necessary 
for  acquisition  of  land  at  the  Point  Reyes 


August  i«  1956  (70  Stat.  1115),  as  amended, 
{jTOvidln^  for   a   Great   Plains   conservation 


National  Seashore  In  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  10138.  A  bill  to  amend  section  211  of 
the   Public   Health   Service   Act   to  equalize 
the    retirement    benefits    for    commissioned 
officers  of  the   Public  Health  Service  with 
retirement  benefits  provided  for  other  offl. 
cers  In  the  uniformed  services:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  10139.  A  bill  to  enable  consumers  to 
protect  themselves  against  arbitrary,  errone- 
ous,   and    malicious    credit    information;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  10140.  A  bill  to  amend  and  supple- 
ment the  Federal  reclamation  laws  relating 
to  the  furnishing  of  water  service  to  excess 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  10141.  A  bill  to  remove  financial  bar- 
riers so  that  all  high  school  graduates  will 
have  equal  opportunity  for  a  postsecondary 
education  of  good  quality,  to  strengthen  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  10142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  increased  sup- 
port for  medical  education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  10143.  A  bill  to  Improve  education  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  10144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  of  reasonable  amounts  contribu- 
ted to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund  es- 
tablished by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.J.  Res.  643.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 
H.J.  Res.  644.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  office  of  presidential 
elector,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  proposing 
a  further  amendment  providing  for  direct, 
popular  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.J.  Res.  645.   Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  a  study  and  evaluation  of  scientific  re- 
search in  medicine  in  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.J.  Res.  646.  Joint  resolution  to  assist 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  have  served  In  Vietnam  or  else- 
where In  obtaining  suitable  employment:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.J.  Res.  647.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.J.  Res.  648.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  voluntary  participation  in 
prayer  In  public  schools;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  649.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  third  week  In  May 
of  each  year  as  "Municipal  Clerk's  Week ";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  HUNG  ATE: 
H.J.  Res.  650.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  June  14 
through  June  21,  1969.  as  "National  Paint- 
ing and  Decorating  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 

HJ.  Res.  651.  Joint  resolution  prop>06lng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 

H.J.  Res.  652.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  200.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
site  where  the  first  American  astronaut 
l.inds  on  the  moon  be  named  Point  Elsen- 
hower: to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.  Res.  364.      Resolution      dismissing      the 
election  contest  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Georgia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.  Res.  365.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  recent 
trial,  conviction,  and  sentencing  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  on  mutiny  charges:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  10145.  A   bin  for   the  relief  of  Maria 
and    Onofrlo    Spadafino;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  10146.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung 
Chi  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
H.R.  10147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Gemmltl    and    his    wife.    Mlchela   Qemmltl, 
and  their  child,  Plero  Gemmltl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  10148.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seydou 
Diop;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  10149.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Jack 
W.    Herbstrelt;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  10150.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain individuals  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base.  Tex.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  10151.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  National  Flreflght- 
Ing  Museum  and  Center  for  Fire  Prevention. 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.R.  10152.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict erf  Columbia  to  the  National  Plreflght- 
ing  Museum  and  Center  for  Fire  Prevention. 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  10153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
von  Wedel;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  REES: 
H.R.  10154.  A   bin    for   the    reUef   of   Mrs. 
Rosa    Chapiro;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikola 
Fillpldls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
^.-H.R.  10156.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Lldla 
Mendola;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  10157.  A   bin   for   the   reUef   of   First 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

93.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  Council,  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  relative 
to  commemorating  April  17  as  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SEl^ ATE— Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  our  life,  through  all  the  circling 

years,  we  trust  in  Thee; 
In  all  the  past,  through  all  our  hopes 

and  fears.  Thy  hand  we  see. 
With  each  new  day,  when  morning  lifts 

the  veil, 
We  own  Thy  mercies,  Lord,  which  never 

fail. 

God  of  the  past,  our  times  are  in  Thy 

hand;  with  us  abide. 
Lead  us  by  faith  to  hope's  true  promised 

land;  be  Thou  our  guide. 
With  Thee  to  bless,  the  darkness  shines 

as  light. 
And  faith's  fair  vision  changes  into  sight. 

God  of  the  coming  years,  through  paths 

unknown  we  follow  Thee; 
When  we  are  strong,  Lord,  leave  us  not 

alone;  our  refuge  be. 
Be  Thou  for  us  in  life  our  daily  bread. 
Our  heart's   true   Home   when  all  our 
years  have  sped. 
— Hugh  Thompson  Kerr,  1916. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
April  11.  1969,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  BasU  Row- 
land Duncan; 

S.  586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen  Van 
Hue;  and 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  making  of  a  final  report  by  the  Com- 
mission To  Study  Mortgage  Interest  Rates. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, April  14.  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

John  D.  J.  Moore,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Eictraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Ireland. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

E.  L.  Stewart,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  Federal 
cochalrman  of  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS , 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
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Report    on    Deteitse    Psocuremsnt    From 

SlCAIX    AND    OlHEB    BtTSINESS    P^MS 

A  letter  fron-.  tfe  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
tnlttlng,  pursuant  ;to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
p>artment  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  July 
througti  Decembeil  1988  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  td  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Report  op  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  th»  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  refxjrt  of  ft  review  of  the  Saturn 
3-IVB-503  stage  acjcldent  under  the  Apollo 
program.  National !  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  daied  April  15,  1969  (with 
an  accompkanying  r4p>ort);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Of^ratlons. 

Report  on  BoiIb'  CLtTBS  or  America 

national  director  of  the 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  au(Uted  financial  statement 
of  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  for  the  year  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jud  clary. 

-Report-  on  Sttr'  'bt  of  Postal  Rates 

A"  letftT"  from    tie    Postmaster    General, 
transmitting,   pursuant   to  law,   a  report  of 


the  Department  on 
rate  structure  and 


Petitions,   etc. 
Senate,   or  presented 
Indicated : 


By  the  VICE 
A  joint  resolution 


a  review  of  the  p>08tal- 
studies  of  expenses  in- 
curred and  revenuek  received  In  coruiectlon 
with  the  various  classes  of  mall,  dated  April 
15,  1969  (with  an  a:c^panying  report);  to 
the  Committee  onj  I^t  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 


were  laid  before   the 
and  referred  as 


PRESIDENT: 

of  the  Legislature  of  the 

State  of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary : 

"Resoltttions  Memc^rializing  the  Congress 
or  THE  United  States  to  Present  to  the 
States  roa  RATmOATiON  a  Constit  ution al 
Amendment  PERMtmNO  the  REcriAL  or  a 
Nonsectarl\n  P*\tek  in  the  Public 
Schools 

"Whereas  In  the  c&ae  of  Engel  v.  Vltale 
(370  U.S.  421)  decldtd  in  the  year  1962,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  thfc  United  States  declared 
the  use  In  the  publljc  schools  of  a  voluntary 
prayer  as  prepared  \>y  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  state  of  New  |  York  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional; and 

"Whereas  It  Is  th#  will  and  desire  of  the 
vast  majority  to  re<jognize  the  existence  of 
God  and  our  depenc^ence  on  Him;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the|r  belief  that  there  Is  a 
great  need  to  Instill  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  our  youth  propei  respect  and  reverence 
to  the  Supreme  Being;  and 

"Whereas  the  recital  of  volantary  prayers 
In  our  public  schools  will  accomplish  that 
purpose  and  will  hilp  maintain  traditions 
cherished  by  so  many  of  our  citizens;  there- 
fore be  It  I 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  t<>  present  to  the  States 
for  ratification  a  cozistitutlonal  amendment 
permitting  the  recital  of  a  nonsectarlan 
prayer  in  the  public  schools;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  reeolutlons 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealti  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  aresidlng  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  i  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Cotnmonwealth. 


"Senate,  adopted,  March  27, 1969. 

"Norman   L.   Pidgeon, 

"Clerk. 
"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  in  con- 
currence, April  1,  1969. 

"Wallace  C.  Mills, 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"John  P.  X.  Davoren, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Saipan  Legislature; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs : 

"RBSOLTrriON    21-6-1069 
"A  resolution  Informing  the  Congress  of  the 

United   States    of    America   of    the    desire 

of  the  people  of  the  Saipan  Municipality 

that  the  alternatives  of  the  upcoming  Trust 

Territory  Plebiscite  provide  for  decisioA 

on  a  district-by-district  basis 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  twenty-first  Saipan 
Legislature,  that: 

•'Whereas  the  six  administrative  districts 
of  the  Trust  Territory  vary  greatly,  In  cul- 
tural, historical  and  linguistic  character- 
istics; and 

"Whereas  the  announced  Terrttory-Wlde 
Plebiscite  of  1972  will  record  the  wishes  of 
these  diverse  peoples  of  the  territory  for  a 
future  political  status;  and 

"Whereas  reflecting  upon  the  manifold  dif- 
ferences of  the  territory's  island  group,  the 
people  of  the  Municipality  of  Saipan  within 
the  Mariana  Islands  District  desire  that  in 
the  forthcoming  plebiscite  they  be  given 
the  alternative  to  choose  separation  from  the 
other  districts  of  the  territory  as  the  Marl- 
anas  District  future  political  status:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Twenty-first  Saipan 
Legislature  informs  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  the  Saipan  Municipality  that 
the  alternative  of  the  upcoming  Trust  Terri- 
tory Plebiscite  provide  for  decisions  on  a  dls- 
trict-by-dlstrict  basis;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislature  Clerk  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  Nations 
Trtisteeshlp  Council,  and  the  President, 
Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature.  Passed 
and  Adopted  this  17th  day  of  March,  1969. 
"Herman  Q.  Quxreebo, 

"Speaker. 
"Attested : 

"Daniel  T.  Muna, 
"Legislature  Clerk." 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma;    ordered  to  Ue  on  the 
table : 

^         "Resolution  19 
"A    concurrent    resolution    expressing    pro- 
found   regret    for    the    recent    death    ot 
Dwight  David  Elsenhower;   expressing  ap- 
preciation for  his  many  contributions  to 
the    United    States    of    America    and    the 
World;    and    directing    distribution 
"Whereas  on  Friday,   March  28,   1969,  the 
United   States   of   America   and    the    entire 
World  suffered  the  loss  of  General  Dwight 
David     Elsenhower— a     great    statesman,     a 
great  general,  a  great  American,  and  a  great 
man — beloved  and  respected  by  all;  and 

"Whereas  he  attained  the  pinnacle  of  a 
sterling  military  career  and  led  the  greatest 
military  machine  In  history  to  victory  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  thereby  winning  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  and  their  allies 
and  earning  the  respect  of  all.  Including  the 
enemies  of  his  Country  against  whom  he 
valiantly  fought;  and 

"Whereas  General  Eisenhower's  truly  un- 
selfish devotion  to  his  Country  and  his  fel- 
lowman  is  reflected  In  the  willingness  with 


which  he  gave  of  himself  again  to  serve  his 
Country  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  President  of  the  United 
States,  during  which  time  the  world  was 
blessed  to  enjoy  a  period  of  tranquility;  and 
"Whereas  by  reason  of  his  own  devotion 
to  duty,  Dwight  David  Elsenhower  inspire* 
many  Americans  to  go  forth  and  accom- 
plish great  things;   and 

"Wheras  partisan  considerations  not- 
withstanding; America  can  be  Justly  proud 
of  the  phenomenal  record  of  achievement 
of  this  brilliant  man  who  constantly  dis- 
played a  breadth  of  Interest,  a  depth  of 
knowledge  and  understanding,  a  compas- 
sionate concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion and  its  people,  and  an  enthusiasm  for 
hard  work  and  unrelenting  effort;  and 

"Whereas  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was 
exhalted  as  few  men  have  been  in  America 
and  truly  deserves  to  share  with  George 
Washington  the  noble  eulogy  that  "he 
was,  in  his  day,  first  In  war,  first  In  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen"; 
and 

"Whereas  his  death  has  taken  from  the 
World  and  from  Oklahomans  a  true  friend, 
and  this  loss  Is  felt  by  all  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature;  and 

"Whereas  we  wish  to  express  our  deepest 
and  sincerest  sympathy  in  the  grief  that  is 
shared  by  the  World:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  thirty-second  Oklahoma  Legis- 
lature, the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring therein. 

"Section  1.  That  this  Legislature  on  be- 
half of  Us  members  and  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  does  hereby  express  to 
the  family  of  General  Dwight  David  Elsen- 
hower profound  sorrow  and  regret  at  the 
loss  to  our  State,  our  Country  and  the 
World  resulting  from  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  and  does  further  express  its 
deep  appreciation  for  his  countless  con- 
tributions to  his  fellowman,  his  Country  and 
to  the  entire  World, 

'Section  2.  "That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  delivered  to  Mrs.  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower,  John  Elsenhower,  the  White 
House,  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  Ist  day  of 
April,  1969. 

"Denzil  D.  Garrison, 
"Acting  President  of  the  Senate. 
"Adopted    by    this    House    of   Representa- 
tives the  2d  day  of  AprU,  1969. 

"Rex  Phuett, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Certification: 

"Basil  R.  Wilson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  thd  city  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  proclaiming  the  date 
of  April  17  as  a  date  in  tribute  to  the  Cuban 
Freedom  Fighter  who  fought  and  died  in  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Culver  City 
Young  Democrats,  Culver  City,  Calif.,  urging 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  ratify  the  United  Nations 
Conventions  on  Genocide,  Forced  Labor,  and 
the  PoliUcal  Rights  of  Women;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  petition  adopted  by  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  New  York,  St.  Philip's  Church,  New 
York,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion establishing  January  15,  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  birthday,  as  a  national  leg^al 
memorial  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS   OP  COMMTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 
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By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  265.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  (Gio- 
vanni) Denaro  (Rept.  No.  126);  and 

S.  1531.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Jen  Feng 
(Rept.  No.  128). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Qong  Sing 
Hom;   (Rept.  No.  127). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  H. 
Morning;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   RIBICOFP    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Brooke,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr.    Kennedy, 
and  Mr.  McInttre)  : 
S.  1805.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
resources  of  the   Connecticut  River  Valley, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicopf  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appeu  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
S.  1806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  a  national  system  of  pub- 
lic assistance  to  needy  individuals  and  for 
grants  to  States  for  services  to  such  Individu- 
als and  to  strengthen  the  Federal  support 
of  the  State  medical  assistance  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance;  and 

'  S.  1807.  A  bill  to  improve  education  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Goodell  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Eaoleton,    Mr.    Hart, 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Pell,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  1808.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Fair   Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic WeUare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1809.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  to  au- 
thorize advance  funding  of  such  programs,  to 
require  notice  to  Congress  prior  to  delega- 
tion of  any  program  to  another  agency,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 
S.  1810.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rosemary 
E.  DeLeon;  and 

S.  1811  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Auturo  J. 
DeLeon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  1812.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  Include  chiro- 
practor's services  among  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  Insurance  program  established 
by  part  B  of  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (by  request)  : 
S.  1813.  A  bill  to  provide  public  assistance 
to  mass  transit  bus  companies  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;   and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  1814.  A  bin  to  provide  for  public  owner- 
ship of  the  mass  transit  bus  system  operated 


by  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.;  to  authorize 
interim  financial  assistance  for  the  com- 
pany pending  pubUc  acquisition  of  Its  bus 
transit  facilities;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Coltunbla. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydinos  when  he 
Introduced    the   above   bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  1815.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5517  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  certain 
agreements  relating  to  withholding  of  State 
income  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydincs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 

S.  1816.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters for  drug  addicts  and  drug  abusers,  and 
to  carry  out  drug  abuse  education  curriculum 
programs,  and  to  strengthen  the  coordina- 
tion of  drug  abuse  control  programs  by 
establishing  the  National  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  Control;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bayh ) : 

S.  1817.  A  bill  to  provide  a  uniform  24-hour 
voting  period  for  polling  places  in  Federal 
elections;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baker  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  1818.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
of  envirormiental  quality  considerations  In 
the  decision-making  processes  of  govern- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydincs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  1819.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Chung  Wal 
Hung;  and 

S.  1820.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lam  Kan 
Wo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  1821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  to 
State  policemen  for  amounts  paid  for  meals 
while  on  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance; and 

S.  1822.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion  of 
certain  periods  of  reemployment  of  annui- 
tants for  the  purpose  of  computing  annui- 
ties of  surviving  spouses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastore  when  he 
Introduced  the  second  above  bill,  which 
appears   under   a   separate    heading.) 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy)  : 

S.  1823.  A  bni  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction  on 
the  use  of  certain  private  institutions  under 
the  dependents'  medical  care  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastore  when  he 
Introduced    the    above   bill,   which    appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  1824.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kwok 
Kwong  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  EAGLETON: 

S.  1825.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sujlttra  La- 
Ongmanl  Cross;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  McGovern.  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  : 

S.  1826.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  domestic 
production  of  gold  to  meet  the  needs  of  na- 


tional defense  and  preserve  the  gold  mining 
Industry  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)  : 

S.  1827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  minimum  In- 
come tax,  to  require  the  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions allowed  to  Individuals  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  minimum 
standard  deduction;  and 

S.  1829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  reduce  and  extend  the 
tax  surcharge  and  to  suspend  the  Investment 
credit  during  the  remaining  period  of  ap- 
plicability of  the  tax  surcharge;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gravel,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 

S.  1830.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  natives,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  In- 
terior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,  i 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  1831.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Ezzallah  Radl 
Abou  Yazbeck;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
SEY,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  and  Mr.  Randolph:) 

S.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Develop- 
ment; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cook  when  he  in- 
troduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

SJ.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  the  conduct  within  each 
State  of  presidential  preference  elections  and 
the  election  of  delegates  to  conventions  of 
national  political  parties  for  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent; and 

S.J.  Res,  93.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  enabling  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  change  their  residences  to  vote  in  presi- 
dential elections;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baker  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolutions,  which 
apppear  under  separate  headings.) 


S.  1806  AND  S.  1807— INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS  CREATING  A  NATIONAL 
SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
AND  A  PROGRAM  OF  FEDERAL 
BLOCK  GRANTS  FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  the  "Federal  Public  Assist- 
ance Act"  and  the  "Federal-State  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1969." 

I  am  introducing  these  bills  at  the  re- 
quest of  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  of 
New  York. 

The  Federal  Public  Assistance  Act 
creates  a  national  system  of  public  as- 
sistance for  needy  individuals.  It  also 
provides  Federal  giants  to  States  for 
nonmedical  services — such  as  child  wel- 
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fare  services — to  these  individuals.  And 
it  provides  incretlsed  Federal  support  of 
State  medical  as$istance  for  the  needy 
and  medically  indigent. 

The  Federal-siate  Education  Act  of 
1969  establishes  $  new  program  of  Fed- 
eral block  grsints  to  the  States  for  edu- 
cation. 

Spiraling  welfare  and  education  costs 
have  been  placiig  an  intolerable  bur- 
den on  State  anl  local  taxpayers.  The 
Federal  Governm?nt  must  meet  a  great- 
er share  of  these  costs,  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  States  and  localities  to  set  their 
fiscal  house  in  ore  er,  and  to  relieve  State 
and  local  taxpay(TS. 

I  have  long  u-ged  that  the  Federal 
Government  bear  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  rapidly  rislnr  welfare  costs.  A  sys- 
tem of  national  velfare  standards  and 
increased  Federa  welfare  financing  is 
needed  to  overha  il  the  present  obsolete 
and  unfair  systerr  that  has  become  such 
a  burden  to  State!  i  and  localities.  As  long 
as  States  and  locj.l  goverrunents  have  to 
meet  their  preseijt  share  of  the  cost  of 
they  will  be  unable  to 
solve  their  fiscal  Problems;  and  the  poor 
will  suffer  throu  ',h  inadequate  benefit 
levels.  Only  a  be  ter  system  of  Federal 
financing  can  eliminate  the  present 
glaring  disparities  in  welfare  benefits 
which  have  contrib- 
the  migration  of  the 


among  the  States 
uted  so  much  to 


poor  into  our  ove  burdened  cities 


I  also  have  Ion! 


Federal  block  grrnts  for  education,  to 
enable  the  States  to  support,  assist,  and 
strengthen  educai  ional  programs  at  all 
levels — while  givir  g  each  State  the  flexi- 

the   educational   pro- 

to  its  needs. 

the  heart  of  the  fiscal 

welfare  and  education 


bility   to   develop 
grams  best  suited 
These  bills  go  to 
problems  ol  rising 


costs  faced  by  Stite  and  local  govern- 


;ountry.  They  deserve 
and  consideration  by 


may  be  needed.  I 
before  the  Senate 


national  system  of 
this  proposal,  the 


financial   responsi 


needy  persons.  All 
erty  level,  adjustec 


would  provide,  on 
increased   Federal 


Create  stronger 


them  to  retain  up 
one-third  of  any 
they  make. 

Provide   Federal 


supported  a  system  of 


ments  across  the 
most  serious  studj 
Congress. 

In  proposals  bs  important,  com- 
plex, and  far-reaching  as  these,  various 
changes,  refineme  us,  and  clarifications 
am  placing  these  bills 
now.  so  that  the  proc- 
ess of  study,  exapiination.  and  review 
may  laegin. 

The  proposed  federal  Public   Assist- 
ance Act  is  a  ne\'  plan  for  creating  a 
public  vvelfare.  Under 
Federal  Government 


will,  beginning  in  llscal  1973,  assume  full 


)il-ty   for  the  cost  of 


cash  assistance  welfare  programs  for  all 


those  below  the  pov- 
for  vTiations  of  cost 
of  living,  would  lie  declared  eligible  to 
receive  this  assistance.  During  the  in- 
terim period  befoie  fiscal  1973,  the  bill 
a  step -by-step  basis, 
participation  in  fi- 
nancng  cash  assiitance  programs;  and 
prescribe  Federal  itandards  for  eligibil- 
ity and  benefits  or  pubrc  assistance. 
The  bill  would  alsd: 


incentives  for  welfare 


recipients  to  obtain  jobs  by  permitting 


;o  S75  per  month  and 
additional    earnings 

grants  to  meet  not 


less  than  75  percent  of  State  expendi- 


tures for  nonmedical  services  to  needy 
individuals,  such  as  child  welfare  serv- 
ices, counseling  and  guidance,  and  fam- 
ily planning  services. 

Increase  Federal  support  of  medicaid 
to  no  less  than  75  percent  of  State  medic- 
aid expenditures:  and  raise  eligibility 
for  medicaid  to  150  percent  of  the  public 
assistance  standard  under  the  bill. 

Under  the  welfare,  bill,  the  Federal 
Government  would  spend  in  fiscal  1970 
about  $1.8  billion  more  than  the  approx- 
imately $4  billion  it  would  spend  on  wel- 
fare— exclusive  of  medicaid — under  ex- 
isting law.  By  fiscal  1973,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assumed  the  full  cost 
of  welfare,  it  would  spend  roughly  $10 
billion  more  than  the  estimated  $5  billion 
it  would  spend  on  welfare  under  present 
law.  In  that  year,  the  States  and  locali- 
ties would  largely  be  relieved  of  the  more 
than  $5  billion  they  otherwise  would 
have  to  pay  as  their  share  of  welfare 
costs. 

The  proposed  Federal-State  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969  would  create  a  new 
system  of  Federal  block  grants  to  the 
States  for  education.  The  bill  woiild  au- 
thorize $2.75  billion  in  block  grants  in 
fiscal  1970,  the  first  year  of  its  operation; 
and  $14  billion  in  fiscal  1973,  the  fourth 
year.  The  amount  of  each  States  block 
grant  would  be  based  on  population, 
need  and  tax  effort.  The  grants  would  be 
available  for  elementary  and  secondary, 
higher,  vocational,  and  technical  educa- 
tion, preschool,  and  adult  education.  It 
would  leave  each  State  wide  discretion  to 
develop  the  educational  programs  it 
needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bills  be  printed  at  this  point  ' 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  summary  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills  <S.  1806)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  national 
system  of  public  assistance  to  needy  in- 
dividuals and  for  grants  to  States  for 
services  to  such  individuals  and  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  support  of  the 
State  medical  assistance  program;  iS. 
1807)  to  improve  education  in  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Goodell,  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  respectively. 

The  summary,  presented  by  Mr.  Good- 
ell, follows; 

Federal  Public  Assistance  Act 
purposes 

The  bill  would  create  a  national  system  of 
public  assistance  to  needy  individuals,  to  be- 
come effective  after  a  transitional  period.  It 
would  provide  step-by-step  Increase  In  Fed- 
eral support  of  state  public  assistance  pro- 
grams during  this  transitlonTJeriod. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  Federal  grants 
to  states  for  non-medical  services  (such  as 
child  welfare  services)  to  needy  individuals. 
It  would  provide  increased  Federal  support 
of  state  medical  assistance  programs  for  the 
needy  and  medically  indigent 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  Title  XX  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  amend  existing  law. 

NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Part  A  of  the  proposed  Title  XX  would  es- 
tablish a  national  system  of  public  welfare 
to  take  effect  after  a  transition  period. 


Effective  In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Federal 
government  would  finance  the  full  cost  of 
public  assistance  programs. 

All  individuals  who  are  residents  of  the 
United  States  and  whose  Income  and  re- 
sources (exclusive  of  public  assistance)  are 
less  than  the  "minimum  living  requirement" 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance.  The  amount 
of  assistance  would  be  equal  to  the  "mini- 
mum living  requirement"  less  the  amount  of 
recipient's  own  Income  and  resources. 

The  "minimum  living  requirement"  would 
be  based  on  the  non-farm  poverty  level  as 
•  determined  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration for  the  year  1966  (adjusted  to  take 
into  account  subsequent  changes  in  price 
levels).  The  Social  Security  Administrations 
1966  figures  show  $3355  as  the  poverty  level 
for  a  non-farm  family  of  four. 

The  "minimum  living  requirement"  could 
be  increased  above  or  decreased  below  these 
poverty  level  figures  by  not  more  than  15'^ 
on  the  basis  of  regional  differences  In  the 
cost  of  particular  items  such  as  heat,  cloth- 
ing or  rent. 

In  determining  eligibility  for  and  the 
amount  of  public  assistance,  earned  income 
to  the  extent  of  the  first  $75  per  month  plus 
one-third  of  additional  earnings  would  be 
disregarded,  except  that  any  earned  income 
in  excess  of  one-third  of  the  "minimum  liv- 
ing requirement '  would  not  be  disregarded 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  each  state,  under  which  a 
state  agency  would  administer  the  program. 
The  cost  of  administration  would  be  met  by 
the  Federal  government.  If  a  state  did  not 
wish  to  make  such  an  agreement,  the  pro- 
gram would  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

INTERIM     FEDERAL     STANDARDS     AND     FINANCING 
OF    WELFARE    ASSISTANCE 

Part  C  of  the  proposed  Title  XX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  would  establish  an  interim 
program  of  Federal  standards  and  assistance. 
This  program  would  apply  to  the  transition 
fiscal  years  1970.  1971,  and  1972.  before  full 
Federal  financing  takes  effect.  Receiving  the 
assistance  would  be  optional  to  the  states. 
conditional  on  their  complying  with  the 
standards  and  submitting  an  approved  plan. 

In  fiscal  1970,  each  state  wishing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Interim  program  would 
have  to  have  the  following  minimum  budge- 
tary standard  of  need  (that  is,  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  a  person  without  anv  re- 
sources ) : 

Per  month 

Children   S40 

Aged S65 

Blind  and  disabled $90 

General  assistance $40 

These  minlmums  are  based  on  the  present 
average  benefit  levels  in  the  nation. 

In  fiscal  1971,  the  minimum  budgetary 
standard  of  need  would  be  Increased  by  1154 
of  the  1970  standard.  And  in  fiscal  1972,  it 
would  be  raised  to  130^c  of  the  1970  standard. 
(As  noted  above,  in  1973.  the  year  of  full 
Federal  takeover,  the  standard  of  need  would 
be  raised  to  the  poverty  level.) 

The  Federal  share  of  these  welfare  costs 
during  the  interim  [jerlod  would  be  Increased 
as  follows: 

In  the  first  year  (fiscal  1970),  the  Federal 
government  would  pay  lOO'^c  of  the  first  $30 
of  welfare  assistance  paid  to  each  needy 
child  and  SC^^  of  the  remainder  paid  to  him 
(up  to  an  additional  $40).  A  similar  scale 
would  be  established  for  the  other  types  of 
welfare  recipients. 

In  second  and  third  years  (fiscal  1971  and 
1972).  the  Federal  government  would  pay  a 
minimum  of  75'";  of  welfare  costs. 

SOCI.AL    AND   OTHER    NON-MEDICAL   SERVICES 

The  bill  would  require  those  states  par- 
ticipating in  the  transitional  program  to  pro- 
vide social  and  other  non-medical  services 
to  all  needy  individuals.  These  Include  child 
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welfare  services;   counselling  and  guidance; 
and  family  planning  services. 

States  would  be  required  to  provide  day 
care  services  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  mothers  who  want  to  work. 

Effective  July  1,  1969,  Federal  financial  re- 
imbursement would  be  not  less  than  75% 
of  state  expenditures  for  these  non-medical 
services  to  needy  Individuals  (Including  ad- 
ministrative expenses).  Federal  aid  now 
ranges  from  50%  to  75%. 

When  the  Federal  government  takes  over 
the  full  cost  of  public  assistance  payments, 
all  states  would  be  required  to  provide  these 
services  or  forgo  Federal  reimbursement  for 
Medicaid, 

MEDICAID    AMENDMENTS 

The  bill  would  make  the  following  changes 
in  Medicaid., 

Effective  in  fiscal  year  1971,  Federal  finan- 
cial participation  for  Medicaid  would  be  no 
less  than  75%  of  the  state's  total  expendi- 
tures for  Medicaid  (Including  administrative 
expenditures). 

Eligibility  for  Medicaid  would  be  raised  to 
150%  of  the  public  assistance  standard  un- 
der the  bin. 

MAINTENANCE   OF  STATE    AND  LOCAL  TAX   EFFORT 

The  bill  would  require,  effective  In  fiscal 
year  1973,  that  states  maintain  their  tax 
efforts,  or  else  be  penalized  by  reduction  In 
Federal  formula  aid. 

Each  state  would  be  required.  In  fiscal  year 
1973  and  subsequent  years,  to  maintain  a  tax 
effort  Index  of  not  leas  than  the  average  tax 
effort  Index  for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971  and 
1972.  The  tax  effort  Index  would  be  defined 
as  the  aggregate  of  state  and  local  tax  rev- 
enues as  a  percent  of  total  personal  Income 
for  the  state. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  bin  would  authorize  "such  sums  bc 
may  be  necessary"  to  meet  the  cost  of  th-* 
national  welfare  program  and  the  Interim 
financing  program.  Federal  funding  would, 
however,  be  subject  to  the  annual  appropria- 
tion process. 

Federal-State  Education  Act  of  1969 
purposes 

The  bill  would  provide  substantial  Federal 
block  grants  to  the  states  to  enable  them  to 
support,  assist  and  strengthen  educational 
programs  at  all  levels. 

It  would  provide  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion and  training  to  all  persons,  particularly 
those  In  low  Income  families.  It  would  leave 
to  each  state  optimum  flexibility  to  develop 
programs  best  suited  to  Its  needs,  and  It 
would  provide  incentives  to  states  and  local- 
ities to  make  reasonable  fiscal  effort  for  edu- 
cation. 

FINANCING 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  costs  of  the  block 
grants  for  education  be  financed  by  Increas- 
ing the  existing  Federal  income  tax  rate 
and /or  improving  the  Federal  Income  tax 
structure  so  that  by  the  fiscal  year  1973,  an 
amount  equal  to  10%  of  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  Federal  Income  tax  be  utUlzed 
for  financing  this  program. 

AMOUNT  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Section  3  authorizes  the  following  amounts 
for  blcxk  grants  for  education : 

1970 82,750,000,000 

1971 5.500,000,000 

1972  9,000,000.000 

1973  14.000.000,000 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  THE  STATES 

Section  4  provides  that  the  amount  of  each 
State's  block  grant  be  based  on  population, 
need  and  tax  effort. 

Specifically,  Federal  funds  would  be  allot- 
ted among  the  States  on  the  following  basis : 

30%  on  the  basis  of  tax  effort  (state  and 
local  taxes  as  a  percent  of  state  personal 
income  adjusted  for  population); 

25%  on  the  basis  of  the  formula  In  title  I 


of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act; 

20%  on  the  basis  of  the  formula  In  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act; 

15%  on  the  basis  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act;  and 

10%  on  the  basis  of  the  state's  population 
aged  3  to  5  and  per  capita  income. 

USE    OF   FEDERAL    FUNDS 

Section  5  requires  the  funds  to  be  utilized 
In  accordance  with  a  State  plan  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  would  determine  that  the  plan 
provided  reasonable  assurances  that — 

At  least  20%  of  the  state's  allotment  will 
be  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  relating  to:  purposes  for  which 
funds  are  to  be  used;  distribution  of  funds 
within  a  state;  conditions  applicable  to  the 
use  of  funds  (e.g.  programs  to  be  of  benefit 
to  students  In  non-public  schools) ; 

At  least  15  *>  will  be  used  for  education  at 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Including 
public  community  colleges  and  public  tech- 
nical Institutes; 

At  least  10%  will  be  used  for  vocational 
education;  and 

The  remaining  55%  will  be  used  for  the 
above  or  other  educational  purposes. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    EFFORT 

Section  7  provides  that  the  fiscal  effort  for 
education  by  a  state  and  Its  political  sub- 
divisions In  any  year  must  be  equal  to  such 
effort  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  If  It  fell  below  the  fiscal  1968  level. 
Federal  funds  to  the  state  would  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  difference. 

FEDERAL    CONTROL    PROHIBITED 

Section  8  provides  that  the  bill  does  not 
authorize  any  Federal  agency  to  exercise  any 
control  or  supervision  over  personnel,  cur- 
riculum, methods  of  Instruction  or  admin- 
istration of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system. 


S.  1808 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROHIBITING  HARMFUL  CHILD 
LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Senators,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  prohibit  harmful  agri- 
cultural child  labor  outside  of  regular 
school  hours  and  when  school  is  not  in 
session. 

The  harmful  employment  of  children 
in  agriculture  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate aspects  of  our  present  farm 
laboK  situation.  Existing  Federal  and 
State  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of 
children  in  agriculture  chiefly  apply  only 
during  school  hours.  Aside  from  the  ex- 
isting Federal  exclusion  of  children  up  to 
age  16  from  particularly  hazardous  oc- 
cupations, a  child  of  any  age,  when 
school  is  not  in  regular  session,  may  be 
employed  in  farmwork.  This  condition 
has  ail  but  disappeared  from  industry, 
yet  today  approximately  375,000  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  10  and  13  per- 
form hired  farm  labor. 

Migratory  children,  who  comprise  a 
significant  segment  of  the  children  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  are  the  most  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  absence  of  mean- 
ingful child  labor  legislation.  Unlimited 
arduous  farmwork  is  undoubtedly  harm- 
ful to  the  health  of  young  children.  As 
early  as  1951  a  subcommittee  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  urged  that 
a  general  14-year  age  minimum  be  set 
for  employment.  Long  hours  of  tiring 


work  whether  in  factories  or  in  beet  or 
tomato  fields  is  harmful  to  children  in 
two  ways.  First,  a  child  early  In  life  must 
grow  and  gain  weight.  Farm  labor  such 
as  the  thinning,  pulling,  and  topping  of 
beets  or  the  picking  of  strawberries  or 
cotton  requires  constant  bftiding,  stoop- 
ing, and  frequent  lifting.  This  excessive 
muscular  activity  expends  the  child's  en- 
ergy which  should  be  used  in  the  natural 
process  of  growth.  Consequently,  children 
who  engage  in  arduous  labor  become  un- 
dernourished and  undersized.  Second, 
chronic  fatigue  lowers  a  child's  resist- 
ance to  disease  and  infection  and  also 
interferes  with  his  educational  progress. 
Only  one  of  every  three  farm  wage  work- 
ers has  completed  more  than  8  years  of 
schooling  and  only  one  in  six  has  gradu- 
ated from  high  school.  One-fourth  of  our 
Nation's  farmworkers  have  either  never 
attended  school  or  have  not  completed 
more  than  4  years  of  schooling. 

The  continued  exclusion  of  children 
working  in  agriculture,  and  migrant  chil- 
dren in  particular,  from  the  protections 
against  harmful  child  labor  will  continue 
to  cause  high  incidence  of  poverty,  un- 
employment, dissatisfied  teenagers  and 
extensive  drain  on  our  general  economy 
and  on  community  welfare  programs  in 
particular. 

Under  this  bill,  a  child  would  be  per- 
mitted to  work  in  agriculture  outside  of 
regular  school  hours  or  during  vacation 
only  if,  first,  he  is  14  years  of  age  or 
over,  or,  second,  he  is  between  12  and  14 
and  commutes  daily  not  more  than  25 
miles  fi-om  his  permanent  residence  and 
either  has  the  written  consent  of  his 
parent  or  his  parent  is  employed  on  the 
same  farm.  By  express  provision  in  the 
bill,  however,  no  restrictions  are  im- 
posed on  the  employment  of  children 
working  for  their  parents  on  a  home 
farm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  1808)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend 
the  child  labor  provisions  thereof  to  cer- 
tain children  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  ifor  him- 
self and  other  Senators  i,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1808 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congreis  assembled.  That  section 
13(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  In  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such 
employee  is  living  while  he  is  so  employed. 
If  such  employee  Is— ' 

"(A)  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a  per- 
son standing  In  the  place  of  his  parent,  on 
a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  persons,  or 

"(B)   is  14  years  of  a^e  »r  over,  or 

"(C)  is  12  years  of  age  or  over  and  is 
employed  on  a  farm  to  which  he  commutes 
dally  within  twenty-five  miles  of  his  per- 
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manent  residence!  and  (1)  such  employment 
la  with  the  written  consent  of  his  parent  or 
person  standing  In  place  of  his  parent,  or 
(11)  his  parent  or  person  standing  In  place 
of  his  parent  Is  ilso  employed  on  the  same 
farm.  1 

"(2)  The  provlllons  of  section  12  relating 
to  child  labor  sqall  apply  to  an  employee 
below  the  age  of 'sixteen  employed  In  agri- 
culture In  an  occupation  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  finds  an4  declares  to  be  particularly 
hazardous  for  th^  employment  of  children 
below  the  age  of  Sixteen,  except  where  such 
employee  Is  employed  by  his  parent  or  by  a 
person  standing  |n  the  place  of  his  parent 
on  a  farm  owned  fcr  operated  by  such  parent 
or  person. 

••(3)  The  provl^ons  of  section  12  relating 
to  child  labor  sh^U  not  apply  to  any  child 
employed  as  an  aator  or  performer  In  motion 
pictures  or  theMrlcal  productions,  or  In 
radio  or  televlslofi  productions." 


S.  1813  AND  S.  1814— INTRODUCTION 
OP  BILLS  an  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA BUd  LEGISLATION 

Mr..xyDING3.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  intsoducing  two  bills  relating  to  bus 
transportation  in  Washington.  These 
bills  have  been  drafted  at  the  request  of 
the  District  of  Cblumbia  Committee  and 
will  be  referred  ,to  its  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Affairs.  I^ese  bills  are  being  in- 
troduced so  th^t  the  committee  may 
have  concrete  proposals  before  it  when 
hearings  are  helkl. 

One  bill,  draf^d  by  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Arfea  Transit  Commission, 
provides  for  a  pfiblic  subsidy  to  private 
bus  companies.  I  The  WMATC  is  the 
Maryland-Virginia-District  of  Columbia 
interstate  compact  authority  which  regu- 
lates local  bus  service. 

The  other  billj  drafted  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  government,  provides  for  a 
temporary  subsidy  followed  by  public 
purchase  of  thq  bus  company  by  the 
Washington  Mefropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority.  The  WMATA  is  the  Mary- 
land-Virginia-Di^trict  of  Columbia  in- 
terstate compact  authority  created  to 
plan  and  constrict  Washington's  rapid 
rail  transit  system. 

A  hearing  on  these  bills  has  been 
scheduled  for  9:80  a.m.,  April  29,  1969 
in  room  6226.  New  Senate  Office  Building 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
appropriately  referred. 
3)  to  provide  public  as- 
sistance to  mass  transit  bus  companies  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
1814)    to  provide  for 
of  the  mass  transit  bus 


S.   1815— INTRO  pUCTION 
PERMITTING 
HOLDING  OF 
GINIA  INCO\<E 
GRESSIONAL 


Mr.  TYDINGS 
to  introduce  a  bil 
congressional  emi  )Ioyees 
District  but  reside 


purposes  and   <S 

public  ownership 

system  operated  ^y  District  of  Columbia 
Transit  System,  Inc.;  to  authorize  in- 
terim financial  assistance  for  the  com- 
pany pending  public  acquisition  of  its  bus 
transit  facilities:  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  M-.  Tydincs,  by  request, 
were  received,  rend  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colum:  )ia 


OP  A  BILL 
VOLUNTARY  WITH- 
1  .lARYLAND  AND  VIR- 
TAXES  FOR  CON- 
STAFF 


Mr.  President.  I  rise 

which  would  permit 

who  work  in  the 

in  Maryland  or  Vir- 


ginia to  have  their  State  Income  tax 
withheld  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Under  present  law,  employees  of  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  Government 
Printing  OfBce  enjoy  this  privilege.  Msuiy 
Capitol  HiU  employees  would  welcome 
the  convenience  of  having  their  State  in- 
come tax  withheld.  I  would  like  to  stress 
agEdn  that  this  arrangement  would  be 
strictly  voluntary;  each  employee  would 
decide  whether  or  not  his  taxes  would 
be  withheld. 

I  recognize  that  such  legislation  must 
originate  in  the  House.  Former  Congress- 
man Hervey  Machen  introduced  this 
legislation  in  the  last  Congress  and  the 
mesisure  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Maryland 
State  Senator  Steny  Hoyer  recently  sug- 
gested that  this  measure  not  be  allowed 
to  drop  and  I  appreciate  his  recalling  It 
to  my  attention. 

I  am  putting  this  bUl  before  this  Con- 
gress in  the  fervent  hope  that  it  will  be 
added  as  an  amendment  to  the  first  tax 
bill  that  Is  reported  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  this  session. 

There  is  no  reason  why  employees  of 
the  legislative  branch  should  not  possess 
the  same  rights  and  prerogatives  enjoyed 
by  other  Federal  employees. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1815)  to  amend  section 
5517  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize certain  agreements  relating  to 
withholding  of  State  income  taxes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Tybings,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  1816— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND 
REHABILITATION     ACT     OF     1969 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  man's  most  Important 
discoveries  was  the  realization  that  he 
could  heal  his  wounds,  and  cure  his  ill- 
nesses, with  ch  mical  substances  and 
compounds.  He  took  this  realization  into 
the  laboratories  and  clinics,  and  what 
came  out  was  the  harbinger  of  our  mod- 
em medical  miracles. 

Man  created  pills. 

The  pioneers  of  the  American  frontier 
had  piUs,  salts,  and  oils  when  they  moved 
west.  The  apothecary  shop  was  a  fixture 
on  colonial  main  street.  American  medi- 
cine matured  as  doctors  learned  to  har- 
ness the  power  of  the  pill,  and  make  it 
work  for  good  health.  We  learned  how 
to  use  pills  and  liquids  to  heal  tissue,  kill 
pain,  stop  unwanted  bleeding,  reduce 
pressure,  and  otherwise  improve  the 
body's  functions. 

Unfortunately,  modern  Americans  tend 
to  abuse  the  privilege  of  the  pill.  House- 
wives take  sedatives,  sleeping  pills,  diet 
pills,  headache  pills,  cold  pills,  and  of 
course,  "the  pill."  Truckdrivers  take  pills 
to  stay  awake  on  the  long  overnight 
hauls.  Students  take  pills  to  pep  them 
up,  and  keep  them  awake,  as  they  cram 
for  exams.  All  of  us  turn  to  aspirin,  vita- 
mins, and  other  "beneficial"  pills.  Adver- 
tisers tell  us  that  we  can  relieve  tension, 
end  acid  indigestion,  restore  youth  and 
sex  appeal  with  pills — so  we  buy  more 
pills. 


The  national  average  is  an  incredible 
29.5  drugs  per  medicine  cabinet. 

Most — if  not  all — of  this  pill  taking  is 
legitimate,  and  often  helpful.  What  is 
appalling,  is  the  fact  that  our  willing- 
ness to  "pop  a  pill"  has,  in  turn, 
prompted  a  national  frenzy  in  Illegal 
drugs,  addictive  substances,  and  possibly 
fatal  experimentation  with  "the  stuff." 
We  face  the  prospect  of  a  coast-to-coast 
catastrophe — a  drugged  society. 

Evidence  of  the  mounting  crisis  in  drug 
abuse  is  all  aroimd  us : 

Some  authorities  say  that  30  percent 
of  college  students  have  tried  marihuana 
at  least  once.  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard,  for- 
mer Chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, has  said  that  400,000  Ameri- 
cans may  be  using  it  regularly.  The  New 
York  Times  recently  estimated  that  100 
million  Americans  use  some  form  of 
mind-altering  drugs,  including  excessive 
alcohol,  amphetamines,  barbiturates, 
and  tranquilizers.  In  1967,  the  National 
Student  Association  reported  that  61,792 
drug  arrests  were  made  In  California  for 
illegal  use  of  drugs. 

One  often  hears  that  there  are  more 
than  50.000  heroin  addicts  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  only  reflects  the  number 
reported  to  the  Government.  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  recently  mentioned  that 
in  New  York  City  alone,  estimates  on 
the  number  of  heroin  addicts  run  from 
30  to  100  thousand — "depending  on  who 
is  keeping  score." 

Last  year,  5  million  "5-gr£un  units"  of 
illicit  drugs  were  seized  at  borders  and 
ports  of  entry  in  our  country.  The  total 
weight  of  all  drugs  confiscated  for  the 
year — including  marijuana — hit  35  tons. 
The  costs  run  from  a  "nickel"  bag  of 
marijuana  for  $5  to  as  high  as  $50,000 
for  a  point  of  heroin.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  New  York  City's  addicts 
must  raise  from  8500,000  to  $700,000  per 
day  to  support  their  habit.  To  do  so, 
many  turn  to  robbery,  shoplifting,  bur- 
glary, forgery,  and  prostitution.  If  you 
do  not  use  the  "stuff,"  you  could  be  one 
of  hundreds  of  top  distributors  selling 
a  half -grain  of  LSD,  enough  for  1,000 
capsules  to  middlemen  for  $1  a  capsule. 
In  a  month's  time,  you  could  easily  sell 
5.000  capsules  and  clear  over  $3,700. 

Although  these  figures  are  important, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  escalating 
problems  of  crime  and  health,  we  too 
often  concentrate  on  the  statistics  and 
forget  the  people.  The  human  cost  is 
more  staggering  and  more  tragic.  Drug 
abusers  seldom  live  successful  lives — by 
their  own  standards  or  those  of  anyone 
else.  Over  a  period  of  time,  they  lose  in- 
terest in  ^hools,  jobs,  and  family.  Drug 
abusers  hf  ve  few  friends  who  are  not  also 
on  drugs.  They  simply  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  energy  to  keep  up  normal 
social  contacts.  Their  only  purpose  be- 
comes the  search  for  enough  drugs  to 
keep  "high"  and  to  duck  the  agony  of 
being  suddenly  deprived  of  drug  suppxjrt. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  abuser  de- 
prived of  drugs  suffers  greatly.  But  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  whether  "high"  or 
looking  for  his  next  "kick" — he  has  lost 
control  of  his  life.  He  has  given  up  the 
power  to  decide  and  to  act — the  very 
things  that  make  him  human. 

At  what  point  do  you  lose  control? 
No  one  knows.  But  the  worst  mistake  is 
to  assume  you  can  stop  once  you  start. 
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There  Is  probably  not  one  drug  abuser 
alive — or  dead — who  did  not  say,  "I 
won't  get  hooked.'  It  can't  happen  to 
me."  It  can — and  it  does. 

Although  the  link  between  marijuana, 
and  progressive  involvement  with  more 
dangerous  drugs,  has  only  recently  been 
explored,  thwe  Is  enough  evidence  to 
concern  us.  Even  the  hint  of  a  cause- 
effect  relationship  between  marijuana 
and  the  harder  drugs  should  shock  us 
into  action. 

Too  many  young  people  have  justified 
the  use  of  marijuana  by  claiming  that 
it  is  no  worse  than  consuming  alcohol. 
Surely  it  is  not  valid  to  justify  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  abuse  by  trying  to  show 
that  it  Is  no  worse  than  a  presently  exist- 
ing one.  The  result  can  only  be  added 
social  damage  from  a  new  source.  More- 
over, marijuana,  unlike  alcohol,  is  nearly 
always  consumed  by  its  users  for  the 
express  purpose  of  attaining  a  "high" 
and  a  disorientating  intoxication. 

This  justification  or  rationale  is  fiir- 
ther  complicated  because  there  is  no  con- 
sistent public  policy  about  prohibiting 
the  use  of  things  that  are  bad  for  us.  If 
marijuana  and  other  drugs  are  prohib- 
ited, we  should  add  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
the  automobile.  A  recent  Washington 
Post  editorial  said  it  this  way: 

The  decision  to  put  the  liquor  salesman  In 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  pot  sales- 
man In  Jail  Is  Irrationally  arbitrary. 

When  and  how  this  public  policy  will 
be  made  uniform — either  way — is  at  best, 
some  time  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  this  pol- 
icy to  change  through  public  law.  Nor 
can  we  wait  for  the  coimtry  to  accept 
what  the  Georgia  Law  Review  said  may 
be  a  constitutional  "right  to  get  'high' " 
as  part  of  the  "right  to  individual  free- 
dom in  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

There  is  a  realistic  and  more  impor- 
tant task  we  can  begin  now — under- 
standing, education,  and  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  6  months  I 
have  been  carefully  researching  the 
whole  area  of  drug  abuse  and  addiction. 
Everyone  I  have  talked  with  about  this 
problem — the  Associate  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Other  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  students,  social  workers — in- 
dicated a  need  for  accurate  information 
on  drugs. 

Last  year,  more  than  33.000  school  age 
youngsters  wrote  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Other  Dangerous  Drugs 
in  the  Justice  Department  asking  for 
information.  I  am  sure  this  represents 
only  those  who  took  the  time  to  write — 
not  all  those  looking  for  information.  So 
there  is  already  a  clear  need  for  cur- 
riculum on  drugs  similar  to  the  already 
accepted  curriculum  on  sex.  In  fact,  some 
States  have  already  taken  the  initiative. 
House  bill  102  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature is  a  bill  which  would  make  it 
mandatory  to  teach  yoimg  people  about 
all  drugs.  Commenting  on  its  merits, 
Peter  Duncan,  presenting  the  network's 
views  in  an  editorial  for  WCAU-TV  In 
Philadelphia,  said: 

Schools  should  not  wait  until  House  Bill 
102  becomes  law.  They  should  be  actively 
developing  an  aggressive,  honest  program 
for  their  students  .  .  .  Parents,  instead  of 
getting  upset  over  the  Inclusion  of  such  a 
course — should  be  forming  a  lobby  to  see  to 
It  that  it's  passed. 


Most  of  us,  including  teachers,  cannot 
even  spell  amphetamine,  barbiturate, 
hallucinogens,  or  give  the  technical 
names  for  LSD  and  DMT,  much  less 
know  what  they  mean  or  do  to  body  and 
brain  cells.  When  it  comes  to  classifying 
dexies,  A's,  footballs,  barbs,  goofballs, 
cubes,  acid  as  either  stimulants,  depres- 
sants, or  hallucinogens,  who  among  us 
can  do  it  without  guessing?  I  strongly 
believe  that  both  vocabularies — the  sci- 
entific and  the  street  Jargon — are  equally 
important.  Legislation  has  already  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  to  provide  grants  to 
educational  agencies  to  develop  drug  in- 
formation curriculum,  and  provide 
teacher- training  programs  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  these  curriculums. 

However,  no  legislation  dealing  with 
drug  abuse  and  addiction  is  complete 
without  adequate  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation facilities. 

Mr.  President,  today,  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Cooper,  Hart,  McGee,  Mon- 
DALE,  Randolph,  Young  of  Ohio,  Pell, 
and  Hatfield,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1969.  This  legisla- 
tion will  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  for  prevention,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation centers  for  drug  addicts  and 
drug  abusers ;  encourage  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation curriculum  programs  for  students 
of  medicine,  psychology,  psychiatry,  so- 
ciology, social  work,  and  other  related 
fields;  and  strengthen  the  coordination 
of  drug  abuse  control  programs  by  estab- 
lishing the  National  Coimcil  on  Drug 
Abuse  Control. 

My  research  on  drug  addiction  has 
taken  me  on  two  informal  visits  to 
existing  drug  rehabilitation  centers.  The 
first  center  I  visited  was  a  center  in 
Philadelphia  which  is  operated  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
This  is  one  of  seven  centers  sponsored 
by  the  Federal  Government  which  is 
demonstrating,  testing,  and  evaluating 
various  methods  of  drug  rehabilitation.  I 
gathered  that  most  of  these  centers,  in- 
cluding Philadelphia,  are  research- 
oriented  with  a  strong  "professional" 
orientation.  A  majority  of  their  patients 
participate  in  a  detoxification  program  or 
are  maintained  on  methadone.  Suppor- 
tive counseling,  group  psychotherapy, 
and  educational  counseling  are  part  of 
the  program  but  vary  in  patient  parti- 
cipation and  application.  One  is  certainly 
impressed  with  the  process. 

The  second  center  I  visited  is  Odyssey 
House  on  New  York  City's  East  Side. 
This  program  has  no  Federal  support ;  it 
is  a  voluntary  nonprofit  agency  which 
began  as  a  pilot  research  program  at 
Metropolitan  Hospital  in  January  1966. 
It  is  now  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
addiction. 

The  rehabilitation  service  program  is 
divided  into  three  phases — induction,  in- 
tensive residential  treatment,  and  re- 
entry. These  programs  are  designed  to 
motivate  the  street  addict  to  enter  treat- 
ment; to  determine  the  sincerity  of  his 
motivation ;  to  bring  his  first  in-residence 
challege;  and  to  provide  total  rehabilita- 
tion for  reentry  to  the  community. 

Odyssey  House  is  a  total  therapeutic 
endeavor.  It  is  a  working  amalgamation 


of  the  professional-research  establish- 
ment and  the  community.  It  treats  the 
causes  as  well  as  the  symptoms.  And  one 
is  certainly  impressed  with  the  product 
as  well  as  the  process. 

Rehabilitation  centers  must  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  "scene."  Existing  law 
makes  referral  to  rehabilitation  centers 
conditional  on  "adequate"  facilities.  I 
met  a  youngster,  about  28  years  of  age, 
at  Odyssey  House  who  had  been  arrested 
about  40  times  and  spent  8  years  in  jail. 
It  got  him  nowhere.  The  legislation  I  in- 
troduce today  might  help  others  escape 
this  dead-end  cycle,  and  make  "positive" 
referral  mandatory. 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  that  up 
to  30  percent  of  the  money  be  used  to 
develop  the  "Odyssey"  concept  in  re- 
habilitation. We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
10  years  for  NIMH  to  conclude  its  re- 
search and  report  a  model  of  drug  re- 
habilitation. The  product  of  an  Odyssey 
House  experience  cannot  be  measured 
in  a  test  tube  or  plotted  on  a  chart.  In 
the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  drug 
rehabilitation,  we  need  both  approaches. 

Whatever  the  approach,  though,  we 
need  better  drug  information  in  the 
community.  Local  police  should  not  be 
the  sole  source  of  drug  information  in 
our  cities  and  towns.  Because  of  an  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  community — 
"Cops  are  out  to  get  us" — and  a  police 
attitude — "dinig  users  are  punks" — gen- 
uine communication  and  full  informa- 
tion are  blocked. 

There  is  a  better  way,  and  one  effec- 
tive alternative  is  the  neighborhood  doc- 
tor or  community  social  worker.  Unfor- 
tunately, medical  schools  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  have  ignored 
their  responsibility  to  their  students  and 
to  society  by  not  providing  curriculums 
on  this  subject.  There  is  an  obvious  and 
clear  need  for  this  kind  of  program,  and 
this  legislation  will  provide  this  incen- 
tive. However.,  not  only  should  medical 
students  be  exposed  to  a  drug  curricu- 
lum program  in  their  formal  training, 
but  all  those  who  will  be  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  working  in  rehabilitation 
programs — both  professional  and  para- 
professional — should  be  exposed  to  drug 
abuse  curriculum  programs. 

Finally,  my  bill  will  establish  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Drug  Abuse  Education 
to  coordinate,  evaluate,  and  disseminate 
the  Federal  activities  in  this  area.  George 
B.  Griffenhagen,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 
Abuse  Education  and  Information,  has 
convinced  me  that  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  at  the  Federal  level  is  one  of 
evaluation  of  available  drug  information 
and  research  and  the  coordination  of 
efforts  t3  solve  this  problem.  The  Coordi- 
nating Council,  representing  more  than 
60  professional,  educational,  youth, 
religious,  and  service  organizations,  is 
making  a  commendable  effort  to  begin 
this  important  task. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  is  now  to 
build  on  their  efforts.  At  the  Federal 
level,  everyone  is  trying  to  get  a  "piece 
of  the  action" — including  the  Defense" 
Department.  This  polarization  of  effort  is 
not  helping  the  situation.  My  proposal 
would  centralize  all  Federal  programs,  in 
whatever  agencies,  that  deal  with  drug 
abuse. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  effec- 
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tire  way  to  prgvlde  leadership  and  co- 
ordination of  efforts  of  regional,  State, 
and  local  organ  zatlons  interested  in  the 
area  of  drug  abilse  and  education. 

One  of  the  f  mctions  of  this  Council 
will  be  to  review'  Federal  and  State  laws 
with  respect  to  control  of  narcotics  and 
other  dangerous  drugs  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  such  laws  in 
controlling  druj  abuse  and  make  legis- 
lative or  admi  listrative  recommenda- 
tions to  bring  I  about  a  balanced  and 
realistic  approach  to  this  problem. 

Finally,  it  sefems  to  me  that  recent 
headlines  in  newspapers,  such  as  'Jer- 
sey Narcotics  Sweep  Nets  68  Young  Sus- 
pects," have  gotten  us  nowhere.  This 
raid  was  the  re4ilt  of  200  oCQclals  work- 
ing on  the  basi^  of  a  15-month  investi- 
gation. The  sus^cts  are  from  14  to  28 
years  old.  Instead  of  the  "Aha!  We  got 
"em"  attitude,  j^e  should  spend  equal 
energy  and  resources  on  understanding 
these  youths. 

Mr.  *  Presidenlj.  the  Drug  Abuse  and 
Narcotftr  Control  Education  Act  of  1969 
is  designed  to  deal  with  these  problems. 
These  proposals  may  not  be  more  effec- 
tive than  our  rajids  and  arrests,  but  the 
depth  and  seriousness  of  drug  use  and 
abuse  in  our  country  demands  that  we 
give  them  an  ecjual  try.  I  am  confident 
they  will  at  leaat  begin  a  much-needed 
nationally  coordinated  program  of  un- 
derstanding and  leducation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  major  provisions  of  this  bill 
be  reprinted  in  tpe  Record  at  this  point. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  summary  will 
be  printed  in  ths  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  816 1  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  mak ;  grants  for  treatment 
and  rehabilitaticn  centers  for  drug  ad- 
dicts and  drug  a  )users.  and  to  carry  out 
drug  abuse  education  curriculum  pro- 
grams, and  to  si  rengthen  the  coordina- 
tion of  drug  abuse  control  programs  by 
establishing  the  National  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  Con  ;rol,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  '  for  himself  and 
other  Senators) .  ivas  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  r  jferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  anc   Public  Welfare. 

The  summary,  presented  by  Mr.  Wil- 
LMMs  of  New  Jeisey,  is  as  follows: 
Summary   of   Drui  i   Abuse   Prevention   and 

REHABlLITAriON    ACT    OP    1969 
TrTLE   I FINDINGS   4  ND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

To  provide  for  tt  e  establishment,  develop- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  rehabll  tatlon  centers  for  drug 
addicts  and  drug  abusers: 

To  encourage  drug  abuse  education  cur- 
riculum programs  or  students  of  medicine, 
psychology,  psychla  try.  sociology,  social  work 
and  other  related  f  elds; 

To  strengthen  t  le  coordination  of  drug 
abuse  control  prog-ams  by  establishing  the 
National  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  Control. 

TITLE  II GRANTS  F(  iR  TREATMENT  AND  REHA- 
BILITATION CENTt  IS  FOR  DRUG  ADDICTS  AND 
DRVG    ABUSERS 

Authorization  o'  Appropriations:  Five- 
year  5350,000.000  graduated  authorlzaUon 
beginning  at  $50,00<  i.OOO  for  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1969. 

Use  0/  Funds:   1  rte  Secretarv  of  HEW  is 


directed  to  make  grants  to  assist  states  and 
non-profit  organizations  In  establishing,  de- 
veloping, equipping,  and  operating  drug  ad- 
dict treatment  and  rehabilitation  centers. 
Up  to  30  per  cent  of  the  money  available  will 
be  used  to  make  grants  to  non-profit  orga- 
nizations which  develop  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  addiction,  and  research  with  new 
techniques  and  methods  for  Improving  this 
treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

Applications:  The  Secretary  of  HEW  will, 
by  regulation,  establish  and  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  obtaining  grants  under  this  title. 

mXE  m DRUG   ABUSE   EDUCATION   CURRICULUM 

PROGRAMS 

Authorization  of  Appropriations:  Five-year 
$105,000,000  graduated  authorization  begin- 
ning at  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1969 

Use  of  Funds:  Grants  will  be  made  to 
medical  schools  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  the  development  and 
carrying  out  of  drug  abuse  education  pro- 
grams. 

Applications:  The  Secretary  of  HEW  will, 
by  regulation,  establish  and  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  obtaining  grants  under  this  title. 

TITLE     IV COORDINATION     OF     DRUG     ABUSE 

CONTROL   PROGRAMS 

Council  established 
A  national  council  on  drug  abuse  control 
will  be  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  will  be  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  will  be  composed  of 
the  Vice  President,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Attorney  General.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Function  of  the  Council 

1.  The  Council  will  advise  and  assist  the 
President  on  drug  abuse  control  education 
programs  and  law  enforcement  activities  of 
federal,  state  and  local  agencies. 

2.  Provide  effective  procedures  for  coordi- 
nating all  drug  abuse  programs  and  law  en- 
forcement activities. 

3.  Review  federal  and  state  laws  on 
narcotics  and  other  dangerous  drugs  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  such  laws  in 
controlling  drug  abuse. 

4.  Provide  for  a  national  program  of  dis- 
semination of  Information  on  drug  abuse 
control. 

5.  Encourage  state  and  local  and  private 
organizations  to  participate  In  efforts  to  com- 
bat the  abuse  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs 

TITLE    V — GENERAL     PROVISIONS 

Consultations  with  other  Federal  agencies 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare    is    required    to    consult    with    the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and   the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  In  the  review 
of  the  applications  made  under  this  Act. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse 
Education 
The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  appoint  an  advisory  committee 
on  drug  abuse  education  to  advise  him  in 
the  administration   of   this   Act.   The  Com- 
mittee will  consist  of  21  members,  seven  of 
whom  shall   be  appointed  by   the  Attorney 
General.  Three  members  shall  be  ex-addlcts 
and  all  the  committee  members  will  consist 
of  persons  familiar  with  educational,  mental 
health,  social,  and  legal  problems  associated 
with  drug  abuse. 

Certification  of  adequate  facilities  for  the 
commitment  and  treatment  of  drug  ad- 
dicts 

The  U.S.  Code  Is  amended  to  remove  the 
qualification  of  "adequate  facilities"  in  the 
referral  of  addicts. 


S.  1818— ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  OP 
A  BILL  TO  CREATE  AN  OFFICE  OP 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  designed  to  provide  for 
the  inclusion  of  considerations  of  en- 
vironmental quality  in  the  decision- 
making processes  of  government. 

Entitled  the  "Environmental  Quality 
Act  of  1969,"  the  bUl  establishes  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  an 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality.  Headed 
by  a  Director  appointed  by  the  President, 
the  Office  will  be  relatively  small  and 
select  with  the  authority  to  review,  clear, 
coordinate  and  appraise  policies  and 
projects  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  may  adversely  affect  the  quality 
and  integrity  of  our  environment. 

It  would  operate  hi  the  area  of  con- 
servation, broadly  defined,  much  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  operates  in  the 
field  of  finance. 

It  would  pull  together  the  activity  of 
our  Government  relating  to  environmen- 
tal quality  and  provide  for  the  "over- 
view" now  lacking  and  so  necessary  to 
any  rational  and  creative  approach  to 
the  proper  management  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

I  do  not  believe  I  need  convince  any- 
one that  as  a  nation  and  a  people  we 
have  permitted  an  intolerate  abuse  of  our 
environment.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  raped. 
Our  waters  are  polluted,  running  rich 
with  sewage  and  industrial  wastes.  Our 
major  cities  have  forgotten  what  clean 
air  is.  Roads  have  been  built  and  housing 
"renewed"  with  little  sensitivity  and  a 
remarkable  forgetfulness  that  we  are 
dealing  with  human  beings.  Hannful 
pesticides  are  sprayed  with  an  abandon 
that  is  truly  alarming.  Their  poisonous 
residue  can  be  found  in  the  tissues  of  fish 
and  the  bone  structure  of  man.  Such 
residue  has  actually  been  found  in,  of  all 
places,  the  Arctic.  We  have  moreover  too 
few  parks  and  insufficient  wildlife  ranges. 
The  concept  of  America  the  beautiful  is 
now  at  least  open  to  question  as  our 
streets,  sidewalks  and  countryside  seem 
littered  with  trash  and  garbage.  But  of 
all  this  we  are  aware. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  structure  of 
Government  is  not  organized  to  handle 
the  probleijis  we  face  in  this  area.  As 
Laurance  Rockefeller  has  pointed  out, 
our  Government  seems  designed  for  an 
earlier  day.  The  allocation  of  respon- 
sibility reflects  a  rural  nation  concerned 
with  disposing  of  public  lands  and  tam- 
ing nautral  resources.  We  are  not  pro- 
gramed for  the  environmental  problems 
of  a  complex  urban  society. 

Dr.  Donald  Hornig,  formerly  Science 
Adviser  to  President  Johnson,  has  spoken 
of  "two  centuries  of  ad  hoc  decisions"  in 
this  area.  Stephen  K.  Bailey  in  the 
Brookings  Institute  collection  of  essays 
entitled  "Agenda  for  a  Nation"  says  that 
"the  Federal  Government  lacks  machin- 
ery for  the  effective  development,  im- 
plementation, and  coordination  of  pub- 
lic policy"  in  the  management  of  the 
environment. 

The  Departments  of  Interior,  Agricul- 
ture, Transportation,  Commerce,  HEW, 
and  HUD  all  administer  programs  di- 
rectly affecting  the  environment,  as  do 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Federal 
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Power  Commission  and  other  independ- 
ent agencies.  Yet  at  times  they  each 
seem  to  go  their  own  way,  concerned  pri- 
marily with  their  own  segment  of  en- 
vironmental responsibility. 

What  is  needed,  I  believe,  is  an  agency 
whose  purpose  is  to  look  at  the  total  en- 
vironment and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  affects  it.  The  pres- 
ent piecemeal  approach  is  no  longer  suf- 
ficient. There  is  little  coordination  and 
no  overview.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  remedies  this  and  creates 
such  an  agency. 

The  establishment  of  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  would  guarantee 
that  in  everything  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  the  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment is  considered. 

You  cannot  design  a  structure  which 
makes  certain  that  the  proper  decision 
will  in  fact  be  made.  But  you  can  design 
a  structure  which  ensures  that  the  right 
question  will  be  asked. 

Mr.  President,  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality,  or  OEQ  as  it  no  doubt 
would  be  known,  would  be  an  agency  of 
considerable  influence,  as  is  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  It  would  review  and  clear 
all  legislative  proposals,  checking  them 
for  their  environmental  impact.  It 
would  be  the  principal  adviser  to  the 
President  for  environmental  affairs.  It 
would  submit  each  year  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  a  "Report  on  En- 
vironmental Quality"  outlining  its  ac- 
tivity and  indicating  the  environmental 
problems  facing  the  Nation.  OEQ  would 
have  the  authority,  moreover,  to  delay 
any  Federal  or  federally  assisted  project 
or  program  for  180  days  if  it  determines 
that  such  activity  will  adversely  affect 
the  environment. 

It  would  indeed  be  an  office  of  some 
strength.  But  our  national  Government 
needs  such  an  office.  The  time  is  now  to 
go  beyond  mere  talk  of  coordination  and 
creation  of  advisory  bodies.  We  have 
had  sufficient  talk  and  much  advice. 
What  is  needed  at  this  time  is  authorita- 
tive action  on  behalf  of  a  governmental 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
overseeing  the  Federal  impact  on  our 
environment. 

OEQ  is  not  primarily  an  advisory 
body.  Nor  is  it  a  research  group.  It  is 
a  review  board,  clearinghouse,  and  poli- 
cymaker located  in  the  one  place  where 
such  an  influential  body  should  be  lo- 
cated, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  There  it  would 
take  its  place  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  National  Security  Council. 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  the  CIA, 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and 
the  other  offices  of  the  President's  Ex- 
ecutive Office. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  OEQ  does  not 
set  up  a  conservation  czar.  The  office  is 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  can  postpone  action  only  tem- 
porarily. 

IVJr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  not  a  "bird,  bug,  and 
bunny"  bill.  It  is  not  conservation  carried 
to  the  extreme,  as  some  propose.  The  uses 
of  our  resources  are  bound  to  conflict. 
Economic  development  at  times  must 
give  way  to  environmental  protection. 
Yet  the  latter  cannot  triumph  each  time. 
We  need  to  build  and  grow.  We  cannot 


stand  still.  We  need  to  balance  the  com- 
peting demands  and  decide  specific  is- 
sues without  defining  rigid,  unalterable 
policies.  OEQ  will  permit  us  to  do  this. 
It  will  also  guarantee  that  the  environ- 
mental side  of  the  issue  will  not  be 
ignored,  as  *it  too  frequently  is,  in  the 
decisionmaking  processes.  It  will  provide 
too  that  such  considerations  will  take 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  be- 
fore the  damage  is  done,  not  afterwards 
which  is  often  too  late. 

The  protection  and  enhancement  of 
our  environment  is  now  a  national  re- 
sponsibility. Our  society  is  too  complex, 
our  technology  too  advanced,  and  our 
population  too  large  to  permit  further 
the  illusionary  notion  that  State  and 
local  governments  alone  can  and  will 
maintain  a  quality  environment.  The 
Nation  as  a  whole  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  its  agent  must  accept  the 
role  of  trustee  of  the  environment.  The 
concept  of  stewardship  must  now  be 
realized.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences recognized  this  in  a  June  1967  re- 
port entitled  "Apphed  Scientific  and 
Technological  Progress"  which  stated 
that  "Concern  with  the  environment 
must  be  a  growing  Federal  responsi- 
bility." 

The  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
would  be  the  agent  to  implement  this 
resE>onsibility.  Its  creation  would  signify 
a  renewed  national  conunitment  to  re- 
store, maintain,  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  our  environment. 

Thwe  are  of  course  other  approaches 
than  the  one  I  have  selected  through 
OEQ  to  achieve  this  commitment.  One 
way.  and  the  simplest  perhaps,  would 
be  for  the  President  to  appoint  to  his 
staff  a  Special  Counsel  for  Environmen- 
tal Affairs.  This  could  only  be  an  ad- 
visory position  and  would  lack  staff  and 
authority  to  provide  an  effective  over- 
view. Another  way  would  be  to  create 
an  interdepartmental  task  force  charged 
with  environmental  protection.  But  this 
w'ould  suffer,  as  all  such  groups  do.  by 
too  much  departmental  competition  and 
too  little  coordination  and  direction.  A 
third  approach,  and  one  frequently 
heard,  is  to  transfer  certain  bureaus  to 
an  upgraded  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Mere  shifting  of  certain  functions,  how- 
ever, is  no  panacea  nor  should  any  regu- 
lar line  administrative  body  be  charged 
with  the  review  and  oversight  of  other 
agencies.  A  final  alternative  is  to  upgrade 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  but 
OST  would  require  a  substantial  uplift 
and  redirection  of  its  basic  scientific  ori- 
entation. On  balance  then,  I  believe  that 
an  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  as 
I  have  proposed  is  the  best  approach. 

One  important  function  of  OEQ  is  the 
clearance  of  legislative  proposals.  All 
legislation  would  be  reviewed  by  the  of- 
fice. Those  proposals  emanating  from 
the  executive  branch  would  be  cleared 
before  being  sent  to  Congress  for  con- 
sideration. Those  originating  in  Con- 
gress itself  would  be  referred  to  OEQ  for 
comment  by  the  committee  to  which  the 
bill  was  assigned.  These  precedures 
parallel  those  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  They  are  easily  possible  and 
quite  necessary.  It  is  this  function  which 
permits  OEQ  to  implement  an  overview 
of  Federal  activity  regarding  environ- 
mental quality. 


For  reasons  of  administration  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  would  necessitate  the 
creation  of  a  small  office  within  the  agen- 
cies of  Government.  These  would  per- 
form an  in-house  review  and  maintain 
liaison  between  OEQ  and  the  agency. 
Again  the  parallel  with  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau exists  since  each  governmental 
agency  has  a  budget  division  within  it. 
The  prototype  for  these  offices,  more- 
over, already  exists  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation  which  on  its  own  has 
established  an  Office  of  Environmental 
Impact.  This  is  an  exciting  idea  and  the 
office's  progress  shall  be  followed  closely 
by  those  of  us  concerned  with  a  quality 
environment. 

Mr.  President,  someone  once  said  that 
the  only  thing  wrong  with  our  environ- 
ment is  that  man  Is  involved  in  It.  While 
there  Is  no  doubt  an  element  of  truth  in 
this,  it  is  of  course  a  rather  self  defeat- 
ing proposition.  I  prefer  to  be  more  opti- 
mistic. I  believe  that  man  can  restore 
the  quality  of  his  environment.  Clean 
water,  clear  air,  and  the  like  can  be  ob- 
tained. I  believe  further  that  man  can 
design  his  system  of  government  to  en- 
sure effective  coordination  and  forceful 
direction. 

A  quality  environment  is  fundamental 
to  the  dignity  of  an  individual.  You  de- 
stroy a  river,  I  think,  and  you  destroy  a 
little  bit  of  everyone.  We  as  a  people  have 
permitted  our  environment  to  deteriorate 
considerably  and  have  appeared  willing 
to  take  only  half  steps  toward  its  resto- 
ration and  enhancement.  I  think  we  can 
do  better  than  this.  I  think  we  must. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
creating  an  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  is  a  means  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  now  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  18181  to  provide  for  the 
inclusion  of  environmental  quality  con- 
siderations in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses of  government,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tydings.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1818 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental 
Quality  Act  of  1969" 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  is  a 
need  to  incorporate  the  concept  of  environ- 
mental quality  into  the  decision-making 
processes  of  government:  that  each  individ- 
ual has  a  fundamental  right  to  a  quality 
environment:  that  each  Individual  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
and  climate  of  a  quality  environment:  that 
the  purposeful,  careful,  creative,  and  intelli- 
gent maintenance  of  the  environment  Is  a 
responsibility  of  local.  State,  and  national 
governments:  that  governments  should  no 
longer  serve  as  referees  among  competing  re- 
source users  but  should  act  as  trustees  of  the 
environment  for  all  the  people:  that  the  peo- 
ple and  their  governments  must  make  an 
effort  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment, to  reject  approaches  that  inflate 
present  benefits  at  the  cost  of  future  satis- 
factions, to  guard  against,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible,  every   abuse,   irreversible  damage,   ir- 
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retrievable  loos  of  our  land,  sea,  and  air,  uid 
the  life  within;  that  lour  environment  should 
be  safe,  healthful,  productive  of  life  and  pros- 
perity, attractive,  an*  provide  for  the  variety, 
resilience,  and  comblexlty  that  la  nature; 
that  the  deterloratlfin  of  the  environment 
must  be  arrested,  itt  quality  restored;  that 
there  Is  a  need  to  fln^  alternatives  which  will 
minimize  and  preveiit  future  abuses  of  the 
environment  by  the  I  newly  developing  tech- 
nologies; that  therel  can  be  no  quality  of 
the  environment  wltiiout  bringing  Into  bal- 
ance the  Interrelationships  between  our  ex- 
panding technology,  1  growth  in  population, 
and  finltenese  of  nat^al  resources;  and  that 
the  United  States,  asl  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national communltyi  should  use  ita  good 
offices  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment  and  In  jthat  connection  to  co- 
operate with  other  jovemments  and  orga- 
nizations within  t^e  International  com- 
munity, j 

Sec.  3  (a)  There  ik  hereby  established  In 
the  Executive  Office  if  the  President  an  Of- 
fice of  Environmental  Quality  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Clfflce").  The  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed bj.the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There 
shall  also'  be  In  the  Office  one  Deputy  Di- 
rector and  three  Assistant  Directors  who 
shall  be  appointed  b^  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and! consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Deputy  Dtrectots  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Dlractor  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe.  ' 

(b)  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  be  flied  by  the  President  at 
a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of 
compensation  payabl^  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  compensation  of 
the  Deputy  Director  I  of  the  Office  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Preslden^  at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  the  annual  rate  ol  compensation  payable 
to  the  Deputy  Dlrectdr  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  compeniatlon  of  the  Assistant 
Directors  of  the  Office  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
President  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Executive  De- 
partments. 

ic)  The  Director  la  authorized  to  employ 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition,  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  obtain  the  services 
of  experts  and  cons  iltants  In  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Dliector  is  authorized  to 
designate  a  CkJuncU  o;  Advisors  to  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Qi  allty  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Council") .  which  shall  con- 
sist of  nine  members  s  jrving  staggered  three- 
year  terms  of  office,  and  qualified  by  virtue 
of  their  interest  and  attainments  in  areas 
of  environmental  qual  ty. 

(b)  The  Council  sliall  consult  with  the 
Director  on  matters  currently  under  con- 
sideration In  the  Offl:e  and  shall  meet  at 
least  twice  annually  The  Council  and  Its 
members  may  make  recommendations  to  the 
Director,  and  any  s  ich  recommendations 
shall  be  Incrrporated  in  the  Report  to  the 
President  described  In  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act. 

( c )  The  Council  shi  11  serve  without  com- 
pensation except  travel  and  per  diem  ex- 
penses associated  wit:  i  the  performance  of 
their  duties  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5  (a)  It  shall  lie  the  function  of  the 
Office — 

1 1 )  To  review.  In  ace  srdance  with  section  6 
of  this  Act,  proposed  projects,  facilities,  pro- 
grams, policies  and  ac  ;lvitles  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  mi  y  adversely  affect  en- 
vironmental quality: 

(2)  To  review  and  appraise  existing  proj- 
ects, facilities,  programs,  policies  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Oofernment  which  affect 
environmental  quality  and  make  recommen- 
dations with  respect  tt  ereto  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress; 


(3)  To  develop  policies  and  programs  to 
protect  and  enhance  environmental  quality; 

(4)  To  set  priorities  with  respect  to  prob- 
lems involving  environmental  quality; 

(5)  To  advise  the  President  on  matters  in- 
volving environmental  quality  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  him  with  respect 
thereto; 

(6)  To  collect,  analyze,  bring  together,  col- 
late, digest.  Interpret  and  dlssimlnate  data 
and  Information,  in  such'  form  as  It  deems 
appropriate,  to  public  agencies,  private  or- 
ganizations, and  the  general  public; 

(7)  To  conduct  studies  and  research,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  into  problems  and 
other  matters  involving  or  relating  to  en- 
vironmental quality; 

(8)  To  develop  criteria  and  promulgate 
standards  defining  desirable  levels  of  en- 
vironmental quality; 

(9)  To  consult  with  and  advise  other  rep- 
resentatlyes  of  government*,  and  to  utilize, 
with  their  consent,  the  services  of  Federal 
agencies  and.  with  the  consent  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  accept  and 
utilize  the  services  of  the  agencies  of  such 
State  or  subdivision; 

(10)  To  assist  the  President  In  connection 
with  the  coordination  and  clearance  of  leg- 
islative proposals  and  Executive  orders  In- 
volving projects,  facilities,  programs,  policies, 
activities,  or  other  undertakings  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  which  affect  environmental 
quality; 

(11)  To  assist  the  President  by  clearing 
and  coordinating  departmental  advice  on 
priMi^ed  legislation  which  adversely  affects 
ennrdnmental  quality  and  by  making  rec- 
ommendations as  to  Presidential  action  on 
legislative  enactments  affecting  environmen- 
tal quality; 

(12)  To  assist  the  President  by  clearing 
and  coordinating  departmental  policies  and 
activities  affecting  environmental  quality; 

(13)  To  assist  In  the  consideration  and 
clearance  and.  where  necessary,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  proposed  Executive  orders  and 
proclamations  affecting  environmental  qual- 
ity: 

(14)  To  keep  the  President  Informed  of 
the  progress  of  activities  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government  with  respect  to  work 
proposed,  work  actually  Initiated,  and  work 
completed  by  any  such  agencies  which  affect 
environmental  quality;  and 

(15)  To  assist  the  President  in  the  efforts 
to  achieve  environmental  quality  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act.  the  Office  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
make  such  reports  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  as  It  determines  necessary.  The 
Office  shall,  on  or  before  January  31,  1970. 
make  a  written  report  (to  be  known  as  the 
"Report  on  Environmental  Quality")  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  containing  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  activities  of  the  Office 
Since  Its  establishment.  Thereafter  the  Office 
shall  make  such  reports  on  or  before  January 
31  of  each  year  covering  any  period  not 
covered  by  such  a  report  previously  sub- 
mitted. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided 
m  this  section,  no  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  undertake  the  construction  of 
any  project  or  facility.  Issue  any  license  or 
approve  the  expenditure  of  any  Federal 
fimds  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  any  such  project  or  facility,  or  carry  out 
any  proposed  program,  policy,  or  activity,  if 
the  head  of  that  agency  has  been  notified  in 
writing  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  that  the 
carrying  out  of  such  construction,  program, 
policy  or  activity  may  adversely  affect  the 
environmental  quality.  Upon  receiving  any 
such  notification,  the  agency  head  shall 
make  a  written  report  to  the  Director  con- 
taining the  details  with  respect  thereto. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  report,  the  Director 
shall  cause  a  review  to  be  made  of  such  pro- 
posed construction,  program,  policy,  or  ac- 
tivity. Such  review  shall  be  conducted  as  ex- 
peditiously   as    p>08slble,    and    the    Director 


shall  keep  the  instigating  agency  advised  of 
the  progress  of  such  review  in  order  that 
there  will  be  as  little  disruption  or  delay 
as  poaalble  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
such  agrency.  If,  as  a  result  of  such  review  the 
Director  determines  that  the  carrying  out  of 
such  construction,  program,  policy,  or  activ- 
ity would  not  adversely  affect  the  environ- 
mental quality,  he  shall  Immediately  notify 
the  head  of  the  instigating  agency  of  that 
fact  and  such  agency  may,  if  otherwise  au- 
thorized, proceed  to  carry  out  such  construc- 
tion, program,  policy  or  activity  (including 
the  Issuance  of  such  license  or  the  expendi- 
ture of  such  funds).  If.  however,  as  a  result 
of  such  review  the  Director  determines  that 
the  carrying  out  of  any  such  construction, 
program,  policy,  or  activity  would  adversely 
affect  the  environmental  quality,  he  shall 
report,  in  writing,  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  concerning  that  fact.  Such  report 
shall  be  given  on  or  before  the  expiration  of 
ninety  days  following  the  receipt  by  him  of 
the  report  from  the  agency  head  proposing 
to  undertake  the  aforementioned  action. 
Ujwn  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  ninety 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  following  the  receipt  by  it  of  the 
report  submitted  by  the  Director,  the  head 
of  the  instigating  agency  may,  If  otherwise 
authorized,  proceed  to  carry  out  such  con- 
struction, program,  policy,  or  activity  (in- 
cluding the  Issuance  of  such  license  or  the 
expenditure  of  such  funds) .  u 

(b)  For  the  purposa  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section — 

(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  90-day 
period. 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


S.  1822— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  TITLE  5,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
THE  INCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  PE- 
RIODS OP  REEMPLOYT»IENT  OF 
ANNITITANTS  FOR  THE  PURPOSE 
OF  COMPtTTING  ANNUITIES  OP 
SURVIVING   SPOUSES 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  leKislation  today  to  amend 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  elim- 
inate an  inequity  which  now  exists  in 
the  computation  of  annuities  of  survi- 
vors of  reemployed  annuitants. 

We  need  not  be  shocked  by  an  occa- 
sional inequity  in  a  retirement  system  as 
vast  and  as  progressive  as  the  one  which 
covers  our  Federal  civil  servants.  But, 
once  the  inequity  is  called  to  our  atten- 
tion— no  matter  how  small  It  may  be  nor 
how  few  it  may  injure — we  should  do 
something  about  it. 

Four  years  ago  the  Reverend  James  W. 
Hackett.  OP.,  a  Dominican  friend  of 
mine  and  a  professor  at  Providence  Col- 
lege in  Providence.  R.I.,  advised  me  of 
an  instance  of  unfairness  in  this  retire- 
ment act. 

Father  Hackett  told  me  about  Dr.  Otto 
Reitlinger,  a  friend  of  h's  and  of  the  col- 
lege, who  is  employed  at  the  Naval  Pro- 
pellant  Plant,  Indianhead,  Md.  Dr.  Reit- 
linger is  a  78-year-old  scientist  of  great 
distinction.  He  is  the  recipient  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  EUstinguished  Civilian  Service 
Award  for  his  development  of  a  safe 
nonexplosive  monopropellant  used  in 
naval  torpedoes. 

This  economical  fuel  which  bears  his 
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name — OttD  Fuel  II— is  now  in  use  in 
the  fleet.  Dr.  Reitlinger  at  the  present 
time  is  doing  research  on  a  new  fuel  tD 
allow  the  operation  of  torpedoes  at  even 
greater  depth.  Obviously  this  is  of  sig- 
nificant interest  in  the  area  of  modem 
underwater  warfare. 

Because  of  his  preeminence  in  the 
field,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Weapons  exempted  Dr.  Reitlinger  three 
times  from  retirement.  The  third  ex- 
emption expired  in  December  1964.  His 
work  did  not  terminate,  however.  Dr. 
Reitlinger  was  retired  on  December  31 
of  that  year  and  immediately  reem- 
ployed to  continue  his  classified  experi- 
ments. 

His  reemployment  created  a  unique 
problem.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  Dr.  Reit- 
lingers  wife,  in  the  event  she  survives 
him,  will  be  deprived  of  additional  sur- 
vivors' benefits  for  the  years  of  his  re- 
emplojTnent. 

To  resolve  this  precise  problem,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  in  the  89th  Congress 
and  again  in  the  90th  Congress.  Both 
bills  passed  the  Senate  and  were  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  Unfortunately,  for 
reasons  unrelated  to  the  merits  of  this 
legislation,  they  were  not  enacted  into 

l&w. 

I  am  trying  again  today  to  provide  a 
remedy.  The  bill  I  introduced  provides 
that  a  reemployed  annuitant  may  elect 
a  survivor  armuity  which  will  be  based 
on  his  supplemental  annuity  provided  he 
meets  certain  conditions  recommended 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

A  minimum  number  of  reemployed 
civil  servants  would  be  afifected  by  this 
bill,  probably  less  than  50. 

Dr.  Reitlinger's  fuel  is  saving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  taxpayers  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  cost  of  this  legislation  in  compar- 
ison will  be  infinitesimal.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  has  no  objection  to  the 
bill. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  will 
act  as  expeditiously  and  as  compassion- 
ately on  this  bill  as  they  did  on  the  one 
which  I  introduced  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress.  This  time,  in  this  session, 
this  inequity  to  Dr.  Reitlinger  and  a 
handful  of  his  fellow  civil  servants  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  and  their  talents 
to  this  Nation,  must  be  corrected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1822)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
inclusion  of  certain  periods  of  reemploy- 
ment of  annuitants  for  the  purposes  of 
computing  annuities  of  surviving  spouses, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pastore,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


S.  1823— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  BROADEN  THE  COVERAGE  OF 
THE  MILITARY  MEDICAL  BENE- 
FITS ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced,  for  myself  and  for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 


coverage  of  the  Military  Medical  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1966. 

In  1966  the  Senate  passed  this  act  by 
a  vote  of  87  to  0.  I  supported  the  bill 
in  the  belief  that  It  would  provide  essen- 
tial medical  care  required  by  dependents 
of  our  servicemen. 

The  bill  became  Public  Law  89-614. 
This  new  act  contained  a  unique  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  for  active 
duty  members  whose  spouses  or  children 
are  either  mentally  retarded  or  physi- 
cally handicapped.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  authorized  to  share  the  cost  of 
care  for  these  dependents  with  the 
servicemen. 

Of  course,  it  was  our  purpose  to  lighten 
the  severe  economic  burden  of  these  serv- 
icemen of  modest  income  whose  depend- 
ents require  costly  medical  attention — 
care  which  is  not  available  to  them  at 
military  facilities. 

A  httle  over  2  years  has  elapsed  since 
the  law  became  effective.  Today,  approxi- 
mately 100,000  dependents  are  eligible  for 
care  but  of  this  100,000  only  10  percent 
are  actually  receiving  assistance. 

When  this  inequity  was  called  to  my 
attention  by  a  constituent  in  the  service 
of  our  coimtry,  I  investigated  to  deter- 
mine why  the  condition  exists.  I  found 
that  the  law  now  provides  for  dependent 
care  only  in  public  or  private  nonprofit 
institutions.  Obviously,  there  are  not 
enough  of  these  facilities  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. They  are  crowded  and  their  wait- 
ing lists  are  long. 

The  serviceman  who  has  a  physically 
handicapped  or  mentally  retarded  de- 
pendent is  confronted  with  a  depressing 
dilemma. 

He  must  either  deny  his  dependent 
spouse  or  child  needed  medical  attention 
because  he  cannot  afford  the  treatment 
or  he  must  shoulder  the  fuU  financial 
burden  and  pay  the  entire  cost  of  this 
treatment  in  a  private  profitmaking 
institution. 

This  does  not  make  any  sense  at  all 
to  me.  I  find  nothing  sacred  about  public 
or  private  nonprofit  institutions. 

Everybody  knows  that  there  are  many 
profitniaking  medical  facilities  provid- 
ing quality  care  and  charging  no  more 
for  it  than  nonprofit  institutions. 

I  cannot  condone  penalizing  90  percent 
of  the  dependents  who  qualify  for  care 
under  this  law  simply  because  there  are 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions providing  the  care  they  need. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  the  arbitrary  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  private  profitmaking 
institutions.  The  Department  of  Defense 
will  continue  to  maintain  the  right  to 
disapprove  the  use  of  any  private  profit- 
making  facility  which  does  not  offer 
quality  care  or  which  charges  imreason- 
able  fees.  The  Government  as  well  as 
the  dependents  using  these  institutions 
will  be  adequately  protected. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  has  joined 
with  me  in  cosponsoring  this  bill  and 
it  is  our  urgent  hope  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  to  which  the  bill 
has  been  referred  will  take  early  and 
favorable  action  in  order  that  we  may 
vote  in  the  Senate  to  eliminate  this  in- 
equity in  the  Military  Medical  Benefits 
Act 

TTie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 


The  bill  (S.  1823)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  certain  private 
institutions  under  the  dependents'  medi- 
cal care  program,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pastore  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


S.  1826— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ON  STOCKPILE  GOLD  FOR  DE- 
FENSE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  for  myself  and  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  McGovern,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, legislation  that  would  accomplish 
two  objectives.  First,  it  would  help  re- 
habilitate the  gold-mining  industry,  and, 
secondly,  and  perhaps  of  even  greater 
importance  it  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  build  up  its  stockpile  of  one  of 
our  most  strategic  resources  to  meet  de- 
fense and  space  needs  in  the  event  of  a 
future  national  emergency. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  revaluation  or  a  higher 
price  for  gold,  since  action  in  such  direc- 
tion will  not  be  initiated  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  but  will  occur,  when 
it  does,  as  a  result  of  action  taken  by 
international  monetary  conferees  at  the 
IMF.  Rather,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  to  provide  for  Federal  finan- 
cial incentives  to  domestic  gold  produc- 
ers to  induce  increased  annual  produc- 
tion and  to  show  the  relationship  of  gold 
to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  to  authorize  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  purchase 
newly  mined  domestic  gold  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  gold  stockpile  for 
critical  space  and  defense  uses  and  for 
other  national  emergency  requirements 
at  a  sufficiently  high  price  to  substan- 
tially increase  gold  production. 

In  this  coimtry,  uses  for  gold  by  in- 
dustry, including  space  and  defense 
needs,  jewelry,  and  the  dental  profession 
have  been  rapidly  accelerating  in  recent 
years.  The  estimate  for  consumptive  use 
in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1968  is 
placed  at  7  million-plus  ounces.  Produc- 
tion in  this  country  for  the  same  year  is 
estimated  at  1.5  million  ounces.  Thus, 
we  have  a  most  significant  gold  gap  of 
roughly  5 '/a  million  ounces  between  the 
output  of  mines  and  consumptive  use. 

Further,  in  order  to  meet  our  domestic 
needs,  obviously  it  will  be  necessary  to 
import  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  Vz  million 
ounces  of  the  precious  metal  per  year, 
which  in  turn  will  have  a  most  adverse 
effect  upon  the  delicate  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem. 

Likewise,  significant  events  are  oc- 
curring on  world  markets.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  past  year  1968,  world  con- 
sumption of  gold  for  industrial  uses  is 
somewhere  between  $750  and  $800  mil- 
lion of  an  estimated  production  of 
$1.4  bUlion  dollars.  This  consumptive 
rate  has  been  Increasing,  but  not  at  quite 
the  accelerated  rate  as  in  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  it  is  estimated  by 
the  middle  or  late  1970's  consumption  will 
catch  up  with  production  and  no  gold 
will  be  available  for  monetary  uses  if 
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industrial  demanps  througliout  the  world 
are  met. 

ble  to  substantially  in- 
crease U.S.  prodiiction  if  certain  steps 
are  taken  to  revitalize  the  industry, 
which  would  be  Hi  the  nature  of  interim 

more  of  which  might 
be  employed,  until  the  occurrence  of  gold 
revaluation,   whifh  could  happen.  The 

in  a  report  published 


in  1967,  estimateti  that  our  known  gold 
ore  reserves  in  tliis  country  are  approxi- 
mately 400  million  ounces,  only  9  million 
ounces  of  which  i  ,re  mineable  at  the  $35 
price.  Obviously,  f  we  are  willing  to  pay 
a  premium  for  tlie  precious  metal,  pro- 
duction can  be  ii  creased. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  ol  General  Services  to 
contract  for  newly  mined  domestic  gold 
produced  within  the  United  States  at 
not  less  than  $4  i  per  ounce  nor  more 
than  $75  per  oui  ce  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  itrategic  and  critical 
stockpile  of  gold  in  the  amount  of  20 
million'o'unces  to  )e  earmarked  for  space 
and  defense  nee  is  or  other  national 
emergency  requin  ments. 

The  GSA  woulc  also  be  authorized  to 
negotiate  for  sho-t-term  contracts,  not 
to  exceed  1  year  1  rom  the  date  the  con- 
tract is  execute<  .  The  Administrator 
will  have  the  discr  jtion.  however,  to  enter 
into  long-term  cjntracts  of  up  to  10 
years.  This  latter  provision  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  achieve  any  results  in  the 
reopening  of  dormant  mines  which  can 
only  be  financed  'or  reopening  if  there 
is  a  definite  certainty  as  to  established 
price  for  a  long-enough  period  to  war- 
rant loans  from  pi  ivate  banking  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  ttie  Department  of  the 
Tieasury  has  co; isistently  maintained 
that  gold  is  an  essential  part  of  the  world 
monetary  system,  even  though  at  the 
same  time  they  ha  ^e  been  advocating  the 
issuance  of  special  drawing  rights.  Treas- 
ury's position,  in  short,  is  that  special 
drawing  rights  an  a  necessary  addition 
to  the  reserves  for  use  in  the  interna- 
tional exchange  sj  stem,  which  will  sup- 
plement the  pounl  sterling,  the  dollar, 
and  gold.  In  the  past.  Treasury  has 
shown  concern  over  the  fact  that  our 
gold  reserves  have  fallen  to  a  critically 
low  level;  that  Is,  slightly  in  excess  of 
$10  billion,  several  billion  of  which  is 
earmarked  and  committed  for  uses  by 
international  ageiicies  and  for  the  re- 
payment of  Roosa  bonds,  if  demand  be 
made  thereon.  In  new  of  the  fact  that 
our  gold  reserves  ire  frozen  for  future 
potential  monetary  use  and  are  still  part 
of  the  internatior  al  monetary  system. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  industrial  needs 
in  this  country  must  be  made  up  from 
either  foreign  imjorts  or  a  revitalized 
domestic  industry. 

I  believe  certain  measures  could  and 
should  be  taken  to  substantially  increase 
U.S.  gold  production.  It  should  be  noted, 
of  course,  that  a  nine  cannot  be  devel- 
oped overnight  an<  that  experience  in- 
dicates it  takes  from  4  to  6  years  to  put 
a  mine  into  produci  ion  after  original  ex- 
ploration has  discbsed  a  potential  ore 
body.  We  cannot  have  a  viable  domestic 
gold  mining  industiy  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  .spend  a  fev  years  in  the  process. 


All  of  which  emphasizes  the  need  for  im- 
mediate relief  of  this  industry. 

The  enactment  of  financial  relief  or 
subsidy  legislation  or  measures  designed 
to  establish  a  critical  stockpile  for  na- 
tional emergency  use  or,  removal  of  re- 
strictions on  ownership  of  gold  by  U.S. 
citizens  or  removal  of  Treasury  licensing 
provision  for  consumers  and  producers 
will  no  longer  have  any  disturbing  im- 
pact upon  our  gold  position,  vis-a-vis  the 
IMP  and  monetary  price  of  the  metal, 
since  Treasury  has  now  adopted  a  posi- 
tion which  recognizes  that  gold  is  a  com- 
modity by  establishing  the  two-tier  gold 
price  system.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Treasury  now  treats  gold  as  a  commod- 
ity, although  supporting  the  concept  of 
the  two-tier  price  system  with  its  limited 
free  rnarket,  certainly  objections  to  Fed- 
eral relief  legislation  which  were  asserted 
over  the  years  are  no  longer  tenable  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  logic  in  Treasury 
continuing  its  opposition  to  the  various 
interim  relief  measures  set  forth  in  the 
gold  resolution.  Adoption  of  any  of  them 
would  not  be  disquieting  to  the  interna- 
tional monetary  authorities,  since  cer- 
tainly the  United  States  should  be  able  to 
deal  with  a  commodity  without  danger  of 
disturbing  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  community. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  legislation  will  receive  prompt 
and  expeditious  treatment  so  that  we 
may  begin  compiling  this  stockpile  of 
gold. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1826)  to  increase  the  do- 
mestic production  of  gold  to  meet  the 
needs  of  national  defense  and  preserve 
the  gold  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mundt,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


S.  1830 — INTRODUCTION  OF  'ALAS- 
KA NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1969" 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
"Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1969." 

The  claims  of  the  native  people  of 
Alaska  to  the  land  and  to  the  resources 
of  Alaska  have  been  a  source  of  conflict 
between  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  native 
people  of  Alaska,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  a  number  of  years.  During 
the  90th  Congress  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  held  field 
hearings  in  Alaska  and  a  hearing  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  a  number  of  bills 
on  the  land  claims  controversy.  As  an 
outgrowth  of  those  hearings,  I  requested 
the  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Devel- 
opment Planning  in  Alaska  to  prepare 
two  reports  on  this  problem. 

Both  of  these  reports  were  released 
February  18,  1969.  The  first  report, 
"Alaska  Natives  and  the  Land,"  is  a 
heavily  documented  and  thorough  565- 
page  study  which  brings  together  all  rel- 
evant information  on  the  land  claims 
issue,  the  social  and  econbmic  condition 
of  the  Alaska  native,  the  resources  of 
Alaska  and  the  alternatives  which  might 


be  followed  in  arriving  at  a  settlement 
acceptable  to  all  of  the  parties  involved. 
The  second  report  was  based  on  the 
first  and  is  a  proposal  recommending  the 
terms  for  a  legislative  settlement  of  the 
Alaska  native  land  claims  controversy. 

Following  release  of  these  reports,  I  re- 
quested the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  draft  a  bill  which  reflected  the  Fed- 
eral Field  Committee's  recommendations 
for  a  proposed  legislative  settlement.  The 
bill  introduced  today  is  in  large  measure 
the  product  of  the  Department's  draft- 
ing service.  It  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
staff  of  the  Federal  Field  Comjnittee  and 
by  members  of  the  Interior  Committee 
staff  and  a  number  of  minor  changes  and 
corrections  have  t>een  made. 

Mr.  President,  my  introduction  of  this 
measure  does  not  constitute  an  endorse- 
ment of  its  provisions.  The  problems 
posed  by  the  Alaska  native  land  claims 
issue  are  very  complex  and  reasonable 
men  may  differ  as  to  how  they  should  be 
resolved. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  bill  as  presently  drafted  is  not 
a  finished  product.  There  are  a  number 
of  provisions  in  the  measure  which  will 
require  further  study,  analysis  and  draft- 
ing before  they  can  accomplish  what  the 
Field  Committee  intended.  And  there  is, 
of  course,  no  assurance  that  the  Congress 
will  adopt  the  Field  Committee's  recom- 
mendations. The  references  in  the  bill  to 
specific  acreage  figures  for  land  grants; 
to  specific  dollar  figures;  and  to  specific 
percentages  of  the  mineral  and  other  re- 
sources of  Alaska,  for  example,  provide 
starting  places  for  discussion.  They  do 
not.  however,  constitute  final  judgments 
as  to  what  form  a  final  settlement  should 
take. 

I  am  introducing  this  measure  today  to 
insure  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  Field  Committee  on  his  problem 
will  be  placed  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  and  the  Congress  for  con- 
sideration together  with  any  other 
measures  which  may  be  introduced.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Federal  Field 
Committee  are  based  on  the  most  thor- 
ough study  of  the  land  claims  problem 
that  has  ever  been  undertaken,  and  they 
require  careful  consideration. 

Introduction  of  this  measure  will  also 
provide  the  administration,  the  State  of 
Alaska,  the  native  peoples  of  Alaska  and 
other  interested  parties  a  draft  bill  to 
comment  upon  at  the  forthcoming  hear- 
ings on  this  matter. 

Hearings  on  legislation  to  resolve  the 
Alaska  native  land  claims  issue  are 
scheduled  for  April  29  and  30  at  10  am. 
in  room  3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Alaska  Native  Land 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1969''  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1830)  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  certain  land  claims  of 
Alaska  natives,  and  for  other  purposes 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  was  received  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
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fairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1830 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  ol  1969." 

DECLARATION   OF  POLICY 

Sec.  1  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
there  Is. an  Immediate  need  for  a  fair  and 
just  settlement  of  all  claims  by  Natives  and 
Native  groups  of  Alaska  and  intends  by  this 
act  to  provide : 

(1)  a  grant  to  Native  Individuals  of  the 
lands  occupied  and  used  by  them  for  homes, 
businesses,  fishing,  hunting  and  trapping 
camps,  and  for  reindeer  hvisbandry; 

(2)  a  grant  of  land  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  live  for  community  use  and  ex- 
pansion; 

(3)  where  It  Is  within  the  power  of  the 
Federal  government,  measures  for  the  con- 
servation of  subsistence  blotic  resources  and, 
where  necessary,  a  priority  for  local  subsis- 
tence In  the  utilization  of  these  resources; 

(4)  a  grant  to  a  new  corporation,  owned 
by  Alaska  Natives,  of  $100  million  for  lands 
taken  In  the  past  by  withdrawal  for  Federal 
purposes  or  by  patent  to  the  state  or  to  other 
third  parties;  and 

(5)  a  further  grant  to  the  new  corpora- 
tion of  approximately  ten  percentum  of  the 
present  value  of  the  commercial  resources 
on  the  remaining  public  domain  In  Alaska, 
In  compensation  for  the  extinguishment  by 
this  Act  of  all  remaining  aboriginal  rights 
in  these  lands,  this  compensation  to  be 
derived  from  the  Income  from  leasing  and 
sale  of  minerals  and  other  resources  from 
federal  lands  In  Alaska  over  a  period  of  ten 
years.  Including  lands  selected  by  the  state 
ijursuant  to  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  (P.L. 
85-508  of  July  7,  1958:  72  Stat.  339)  but 
not  patented  to  the  State  of  Alaska  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  accom- 
plish these  alms  rapidly,  with  certainty,  and 
in  conformity  to  the  real  economic  and 
social  needs  of  Alaska  Natives  (1)  without 
establishing  any  permanent  racially  defined 
instltuUons,  rights,  privileges,  or  obliga- 
tions; (2)  without  creating  a  reservation 
system  or  lengthy  wardship  or  trusteeship; 
and  (3)  without  adding  to  the  categories  of 
property  and  Institutions  enjoying  special 
tax  privileges  or  to  the  legislation  establish- 
ing special  relationships  between  the  United 
States  government  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 

(c)  No  provision  of  this  Act  Is  Intended 
to  replace  or  diminish  any  right,  privilege, 
or  obligation  of  Alaska  Natives  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  of  Alaska,  nor  to  re- 
lieve, replace  or  diminish  any  obligation  of 

^  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
to  protect  and  promote  the  rights  or  welfare 
of  Alaska  Natives  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  of  Alaska. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior: 

(b)  "Native"  means  any  Alaska  Indian, 
Eskimo,  or  Aleut  of  at  least  one-fourth 
degree  Alaska  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  blood, 
or  a  combination  thereof,  and  any  Individ- 
ual recognized  by  a  Native  group  as  an 
Alaska  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut,  but  does  not 
Include  any  Tslmshian  Indian  of  Metlakatla; 

(c)  "Native  group"  means  any  tribe,  band, 
clan,  village,  community,  or  association  in 
Alaska  which  is  composed  of  twenty-five  or 
more  Natives  and  which  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary; 

(d)  "Commission"  means  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Commission  established  by  this  Act; 

(e)  "Public  lands"  means  all  Federal  lands 
and  Interests  therein  situated  In  Alaska,  ex- 
cept any  lands  used  In  connection  with  the 
administration  of  any  Federal  installation; 


(f)  "Corporation"  means  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Development  Corporation  authorized  to 
be  established  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska;  and 

(g)  "Person"  means  any  individual,  firm, 
corporation,  association,  or  partnership  and 
Includes  the  State  of  Alaska. 

(h)  "Fund"  means  the  Alaska  Native  Com- 
pensation Fund  established  under  the  terms 
of  this  Act. 

DECLARATION    OF    SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  regarded  as  full  and  final  settlement  and 
extinguishment  of  any  and  all  claims  against 
the  United  States  based  upon  aboriginal 
right,  title,  use,  or  occupancy  of  lands  in 
Alaska  by  any  Native  or  Native  group  or 
claims  arising  under  the  Act  of  May  17,  1884 
(23  Stat.  24),  or  the  Act  of  June  6.  1900 
(31  Stat.  321),  Including  claims  pending  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  Commission  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commission  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  all  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees  and  expenses  actually  incurred  by  any 
Native  or  Native  group,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission,  in  connection  with  any  claims 
pending  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
which  are  dismissed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

ALASKA  NATIVE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Alaska  Native  Commission 
is  hereby  established.  The  Commission  shall 
be  In  existence  for  a  period  of  10  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  Chairman  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Federal  laws  and  regulations  on 
conflicts  of  interest  applicable  to  other  Fed- 
eral employees  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  five  years,  except  that  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  of  a  member  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed  shall 
be  filled  only  for  the  remainder  of  such  un- 
expired term.  A  member  of  the  Commission 
may  be  removed  by  the  President  only  for 
Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance 
in  office. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  that 
provided  for  In  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  and  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  The  other  four  commissioners. 
If  not  otherwise  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  specified  at  the  time 
of  actual  service  for  Grade  GS-18  In  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Including 
travel  time  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses when  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  Alaska.  Whenever  the  Commis- 
sion deems  that  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic or  the  parties  may  be  promoted,  or  delay 
or  expense  may  be  minimized,  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  party,  it  shall  hold  hearings  or 
conduct  other  proceedings  at  any  bther  place 
mutually  agreed  to  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  And  the  person  involved  in  the 
hearing  or  proceeding.  The  Commission  shall 
have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed  and  which  shall  be  preserved  in  the 
custody  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall,  without  regard 
to  the  Civil  Service  laws,  appoint  and  pre- 
scribe the  duties  of  a  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission and  such  legal  counsel  as  It  deems 
necessary.  Subject  to  the  Civil  Service  laws, 
the  Commission  shall  appoint  such  other 
employees  as  it  deems  necessary  in  exercising 
its  powers  and  duties.  The  compensation  of 
all  employees  appointed  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  fixed  In  accordance  with  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act,  three  membera  of 


the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
and  official  action  can  be  taken  only  on  the 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  three  members, 
but  a  special  panel  composed  of  one  or  more 
members  upon  order  of  the  Commission  shall 
conduct  any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  pro- 
vided for  in  this  ^t  and  submit  the  tran- 
script of  such  hearing  or  proceeding  to  the 
entire  Commission  for  its  action  thereon. 
Such  transcript  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  parties  before  any  final  action  of  the 
Commission.  An  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  shall  be  afforded  any  party 
prior  to  any  final  action  affecting  such  party 
and  the  Commission  may  afford  the  party  an 
opportunity  to  submit  additional  evidence  as 
may  be  required  for  a  full  and  true  disclosure 
of  the  facts.  Each  official  action  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  entered  of  record  and  its 
hearings  and  records  thereof  shall  be  open 
to  the  public.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
deems  necessary  for  the  orderly  transaction 
of  its  proceedings,  which  shall  provide  for 
adequate  notice  of  hearings  or  other  proceed- 
ings to  all  parties.  Any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission may  sign  and  Issue  subpoense  for 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  production  of  relevant  papers,  books,  and 
documents  and  administer  oaths.  Witnesses 
summoned  before  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
The  Commission  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  deposition  In  any  proceeding  before 
it  and  in  any  stage  of  such  proceeding  after 
reasonable  notice  Is  first  given  In  writing 
by  the  party  or  his  attorney  of  record  which 
record  shall  state  the  name  of  the  witness 
and  the  time  and  place  of  the  taking  of  his 
deposition. 

(g)  Each  decision  made  by  the  Commission 
shall  show  the  date  on  which  it  was  made 
and  shall  bear  the  signatures  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  who  concur  there- 
in and,  upon  issuance  of  a  decision  under 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  cause  a  true 
copy  thereof  to  be  sent  by  certified  mail  to 
all  parties  and  their  attorneys  of  record.  The 
Commission  shall  cause  each  decision  to  be 
entered  on  its  official  recprd  together  with 
any  written  opinion  prepared  by  any  mem- 
bers in  support  of,  or  dissenting  from,  any 
such  decision.'  , 

(h)  Any  decision  issued  by  the  Commls- 
Eion  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  by  the  United  States  district 
court  in  Alaska  for  the  division  in  which  the 
petitioner  resides  or  the  land  in  question  Is 
located  upon  the  filing  in  such  court  within 
thirty  days  from  th4  date  of  such  decision  of  a 
petition  by  the  person  aggrieved  by  the  de- 
cision praying  that  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mission be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or 
in  part.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forth- 
with be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
to  any  other  party  to  the  proceeding  and 
to  the  Commission,  and  thereupon  the  Com- 
mission shall  certify  and  file  In  such  court 
the  record  upon  which  such  decision  com- 
plained of  was  issued.  The  court  shall  hear 
such  appeal  on  the  record  made  before  the 
Commission.  The  findings  of  the  Commission. 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or 
modify  any  decision  or  may  remand  the 
proceeding  to  the  Commission  for  such  fur- 
ther action  as  It  directs.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  petitioner  is  located  and 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254,  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

ENROLLMENT 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Commission  may 
issue,  shall  prepare  an  Initial  roll  of  Natives, 
which  shall  be  used  for  Identifying  those  in- 
dividuals entitled  to  be  shareholders  In  the 
Corporation,  and  a  roster  of  Native  groups 
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or  Aleut  of  at  least 
Indian,  Eskimo,  or 
nation  thereof,  or 
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eligible  for  benefl «  under  this  Act.  Such 
roll  shall  Include  aiy  Alaska  Indian,  Eskimo, 
one-fourth  degree  Alaska 
Alwut  blood,  or  a  combl- 
any  person  recognized  by 
a  NaUve  group  as  fn  Alaska  Indian,  Eskimo, 
or  Aleut,  but  does  lot  Include  any  Tslmshlan 
Indian  of  Metlak^tla,  who  Is  born  on,  or 
prior  to,  and  llvlnjg  on  Decemt>er  31,  1968. 
The  final  roll  and  roster  shall  be  prepared 
as  of  Deceml)er  31,  1978,  and  shall  Include  all 
eUgible  Natives  Uv^ng  on  that  date.  Before 
any  such  roll  or  roiter  is  finally  approved  by 
the  Commission,  if,  shall  be  published  In 
such  manner  as  tHe  Commission  shall  find 
pnwjtlcable  and  eff^lve.  Any  applicant  de- 
nied enrollment  sh^ll  be  notified  in  writing 
thereof  and  such  Applicant  and  any  other 
Interested  person  ihall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  by  the  Commission  and 
Judicial  review  as  provided  In  section  4  of 
this  Act.  I 

ALASKA  NATIV*  JCOMPENSATION  FUND 

Sbc.  8.  There  Is  hereby  eetabllahed  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  Alaskan  Na- 
tive Compensation!  J'und  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Pu*d")  for  the  benefit  of  the 
NaUves  aatX  Natlv4  groups  of  Alaska.  Any 
moales  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Fund  under  this  Act  and  monies  received  by 
the  Secretary  other  than  apprt^rlatlona  un- 
der section  18  of  this  Act,  or  the  Commission 
under  this  Act  shaju  be  deposited  Into  the 
Fund  and  shall  be  Available  until  expended. 
The  Secretary  of  Uje  Treasiu-y  is  authorized 
to  make  payment,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  to  any  Native,  NaUve  group,  or 
the  CorporaUon  in  ^cordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

AIASKA   NATIVS  DEViU.OPMXNT   CORPORATION 

Skc.  7.  (a)  There  ip  authorized  to  be  estab- 
lished the  Alaska  Ilatlve  Development  Cor- 
poration as  an  Ala*kan  Corporation  which 
will  not  be  an  agencjr  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Ooyeimnent.  The  corporation, 
for  a  period  of  ten  fears  after  Its  incorpora- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and.  to  the  extent  consistent  with  this 
Act,  to  the  laws  of  tbe  State  of  Alaska  appli- 
cable to  corporation*. 

(b)  The  Commlw^on  shall  appoint  Incor- 
porators, one  of  wmch  shaU  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  who  shall  serve  as 
the  Initial  board  of  4lrectors  until  the  Native 
meml)er8  of  the  board  are  elected.  Such  in- 
corporators shall  ta^e  whatever  actions  are 
necessary  to  establteh  the  corporation,  in- 
cluding the  filing  of  articles  of  Incorporation, 
as  approved  by  th«  Commission.  There  is 
authorized  to  be  piid  from  the  Fund  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000  which  shaU  serve  as  con- 
sideration for  shares  authorized  to  be  Issued 
under  this  section. 

(c)  The  corporatl(jn  shall  have  a  board  of 
directors  conslsUng  0f  nine  Individuals  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  whom 
one  shall  be  elected!  annually  by  the  board 
to  serve  as  chalrmanl  Pour  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  |of  the  Senate,  effective 
the  date  on  which  the  other  members  are 
elected,  and  for  terms  of  four  years  or  until 
their  successors  ha^e  been  appointed  and 
qualified,  except  thati  the  first  three  members 
so  appointed  shall  continue  in  office  for  terms 
of  one,  two,  and  threi  years,  respectively,  and 
any  member  so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  pnlj  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  director  Whom  he  succeeds.  Four 
members  shall  be  Natives  and  elected  by  en- 
rolled Natives  for  fo\»r  years,  except  that  the 
first  two  members  a4  elected  shall  continue 
in  office  for  three  yetrs,  and  any  member  so 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  director 
whom  he  succeeds.  At  the  end  of  the  term 
of  the  two  members  elected  for  three  years, 
the  board  shall  be  Increased  to  eleven  mem- 
bers and  two  additional  Natives  shall  be 
elected  for  two  year  terms.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Board. 
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(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  a  president, 
and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  named  and 
appointed  by  the  board,  at  rates  of  com- 
pensation fixed  by  the  board  and  serving  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  board.  No  officer  of  the 
corporation  shall  receive  any  salary  from  any 
source  other  than  the  corporation  during  the 
period  of  his  employment  by  the  corpora- 
tion. The  president  shall  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  corporation's  functions  in  a 
business-like  manner  consistent  with  the 
provUions  of  this  Act,  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration, and  the  poUcles  of  the  board,  and 
shall  appoint  such  other  employees  as  the 
board  deems  appropriate.  Such  employees 
shall  be  subject  to  standards  and  require- 
ments similar  to  those  applicable  to  Federal 
civilian  employees,  but  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  Federal  employees  for  any  purpose. 

(e)  The  corporation  is  authorized  to  have 
one  million  shares  of  common  stock,  without 
par  value,  and  to  issue  and  have  outstanding 
shares  6f  common  stock  equal  to  ten  times 
the  number  of  Natives  enrolled  on  the  date 
of  Incorporation.  Such  stock  shall  carry  vot- 
ing rights  and  be  eligible  for  dividends,  ex- 
cept that  such  stock  shall  not  be  distributed 
to  the  Natives  for  a  period  of  ten  years  after 
IncorporaUon  but  shaU  be  held  In  trust  by 
the  board  for  each  eligible  NaUve  with  the 
right  of  such  Native  to  receive  dividends  dur- 
ing this  period  and  to  exercise  voting  rights. 
Each  Native  entitled  to  such  stock  shall  have 
a  life  Interest  therein,  and  at  his  death,  such 
stock  shall  vest  in  the  corporation  and  may 
be  reissued.  Ten  years  after  the  date  of  In- 
corporation, ten  shares  of  common  stock  shall 
be  Issued  and  distributed  to  each  eligible 
Native  then  aUve  and  enrolled. 

(f)  The  corporation  shall,  in  accordance 
with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe  and  consistent  with  this  Act 
and    for    the    benefit    of    the    stockholders 
thereof,  invest  its  funds;  make  dividend  pay- 
ments to  the  common  stockholders  at  such 
times   as  the  board  ol   directors  deems  ap- 
propriate; provide  for  the  lending  of  funds 
to  individuals  or  organizations  for  the  con- 
struction of  homes  and  other  purposes  that 
would  promote  economic  development  of  the 
Natives;   provide  loans   or  grants  to  Native 
groups,  or  regional   or  governing  bodies  or 
Native  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  foster- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people; 
provide  loans  for  the  education  of  individual 
Natives;    provide    emergency    or    charitable 
grants   and  loans  to  Individuals  and  com- 
munities In  times  of  distress;  sell,  lease,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  its  lands;  and  promote 
the  economic  development  of  the  Native  and 
the  Native  groups  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  The  corporation  shall  establish  such 
rules  and  procedures  as  it  deems  appropriate 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. For  a  period  of  ten  years  after  incor- 
poration  the   corporation   shall   not   In   any 
one  fiscal  year  Issue  dividends  or  make  any 
grants  or  unsecured  loans  the  total  amount 
of  which  equal  more  than  one-half  the  sum 
of  the  corporation*  profits  and  additions  to 
its  capital  from  the  fund  during  the  previous 
fiscal   year.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  after 
Incorporation,  its  profits  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Federal  or  State  tax  laws. 

(g)  The  corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  after  the  date  of  Incorpo- 
ration. After  final  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  filing  of  a  summary 
financial  report  with  the  Congress,  the  limi- 
tations established  imder  this  section  ap- 
plicable to  the  corporation  shall  terminate 
and  the  corporation  shall  continue  in  busi- 
ness under  the  appropriate  laws  of  the  State 
of  Alaska.  For  the  ten  years  from  and  after 
the  date  of  Incorporation,  the  corporation 
shall  be  considered  a  public  Instnmientallty 
eligible  for  grants  and  contracts  for  planning 
and  development  programs  which  will  assist 
the  Natives  and  the  NaUve  groups  under  any 
Federal  law. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  annually  to  the  corporation  beginning  on 


the  date  of  incorporation  and  on  July  i  of 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  from  the  Fund  all  the  moneys  therein 
or  HOC  million,  whichever  Is  less.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  taxable  under  Federal  or 
State  laws. 

WTTHDRAWAL    OF    PUBLIC    LANDS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  PubUc  Land  Order  No.  4582  34 
Federal  Register  1025.  is  hereby  revoked  For 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act — 

(1)  There  is  hereby  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land 
laws,  including  the  mining  laws,  but  not  the 
mineral  leasing  laws,  all  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  except  lands  withdrawn  for 
national  defense  purposes  other  than  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4,  in  each  township  as 
shown  on  current  plats  of  survey  or  pro- 
traction diagrams  of  the  Bureau  of.- Land 
Management  which  encloses  all  or  part  of 
any  native  viUage  listed  as  follows: 

NAME    or    PLACK    AND    REGION 

Akhlok,  Kodlak. 

Aklachak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Akiak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Akutan,  Aleutian. 

Alakanuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Aleknagik.  Bristol  Bay. 

Alatna,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

AUakaket,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 

Ambler,  Bering  Strait. 

Anaktuvtik.  Arctic  Slope. 

Andreafsey,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Angoon,  Southeast. 

Anlak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Anvik,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Arctic  Village,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine 

Atka.  Aleutian. 

Atkasook,  Arctic  Slope. 

Barrow,  Arctic  Slope. 

Beaver,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine 

Belkofsky.  Aleutian. 

Bethel.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Bin  Moore's,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Blorka,  Aleutian. 

Birch  Creek,  Upper  Yxikon-Porcuplne. 

Brevlg  Mission,  Bering  Strait. 

Buckland.  Bering  Strait. 

Candle.  Bering  Strait. 

Cantwell.  Cook  Inlet. 

Canyon  Village.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine 

Chalkyitsik.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Chanilut.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Chef ornak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Chevak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 

Chignlk.  Kodlak. 
Chignlk  Lagoon.  Kodlak. 
Chignlk  Lake.  Kodlak. 
Chlstochlna,  Copper  River. 
ChukwuktoUgamute.     Southwest    Coastal 
Lowland. 

Circle,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 
Clark's  Point,  Bristol  Bay. 
Copper  Center,  Copper  River. 
Craig,  Southeast. 
Crook  Creek.  Upper  Kushkokwlm. 
Deerlng,  Bering  Strait. 
Dillingham,  Bristol  Bay. 
Dot  Lake,  Tanana. 
Eagle.  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 
Eek.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
Egeglk,  Bristol  Bay. 
Eltlutna.  Cook  Inlet. 
Ekuk.  Bristol  Bay. 
Edwok,  Bristol  Bay. 
Ellm,  Bering  Strait. 

Emmonak.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 
English  Bay,  Cook  Inlet. 
False  Pass,  Aleutian. 
Fort  Yukon,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 
Oakona,  Copper  River. 
Galena.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
Gambell.  Bering  Sea. 
Georgetown.  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 
Golovln.  Bering  Strait. 
Goodnews  Bay,   Southwest   Coastal  Low- 
land. 

Grayling.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 
Gulkana,  Copper  River. 
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Hamilton.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Holy  Cross.  Koyukiik-Lower  Yukon. 

Hoonah,  Southeast. 

Hooper  Bay.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowlcuad. 

Hughes,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

HusUa,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Hydabvirg,  Southeast. 

Igluglg,  Bristol  Bay. 

Illamna,  Cook  Inlet. 

Inalik.  Bering  Strait. 

Ivanof  Bay.  Aleutian. 

Kake,  Southeast. 

Kaktovlk.  Arctic  Slope. 

Kalskag.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Kasaan.  Southeast. 

Kaltag,  Koyukuk-IiOwer  Yukon. 

Karluk,  Kodlak. 

Kaslgluk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Klana.  Bering  Strait. 

King  Cove.  Aleutian. 

Klpnuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Klvallna.  Bering  Strait. 

Klawock,  Southeast. 

Klukwan.  Southeast. 

Kobuk,  Bering  Strait. 

Koliganek,  Bristol  Bay. 

Kokhanok.  Bristol  Bay. 

Konglgonak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

KotUk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Kotzebue.  Bering  Strait. 

Koyuk,  Bering  Strait. 

Koyukuk,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Kwethluk.  Southwest  Coastca  Lowland. 

Kwlglllingok,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Larsen  Bay.  Kodlak. 

Levelok,  Bristol  Bay. 

Lime  Village,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Lower  Kalskag,  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land. 

McGrath,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Malok,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Manley  Hot  Springs,  Tanana. 

Manokotak,  Bristol  Bay. 

Marshall,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Mary's  Igloo,  Bertng  Strait. 

Medf ra.  Upper  Kviskokwlm. 

Mekoryuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Mentasta  Lake,  Copper  River. 

Metlakatla,  Southeast. 

Mlnchumlna  Lake,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Mlnto,  Tanana. 

Mountain  Village,  Southwest  Coastal  IjOW- 
land. 

Nabesna  Village,  Tanana. 

Naknek,  Bristol  Bay. 

Napalmute,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Napaklak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Napasklak,  Southwest  Coastal  Iiowland. 

Nelson  Lagoon,  Aleutian. 

Newhalen,  Cook  Inlet. 

Nenana,  Tanana. 

New  Stuyahok,  Bristol  Bay. 

Newtok,   Southwest    Coastal   Lowland. 

Nightmute,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Nikolai,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Nlkolskl,  Aleutian. 

Nlnllchlk,  Cook  Inlet. 

Noatak,  Bering  Strait. 

Nome,  Bering  Strait. 

Nondalton,  Cook  Inlet. 

Noolksut,  Arctic  Slope. 

Noorvlk,  Bering  Strait. 

Northeast  Cape,  Bering  Sea. 

Northway,  Tanana. 

Nulato,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon.T 

Nunapltchuk,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Ohogamlut,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Old  Harbor,  Kodlak. 

Oscarvllle.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Ouzlnkie.  Kodlak. 

Paradise.  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Paulof  Harbor,  Aleutian. 

Pedro  Bay.  Cook  Inlet. 

Perryvllle.  Kodlak. 

Pilot  Point.  Bristol  Bay. 

Pilot  Station.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Pltkas  Point,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Platinum.  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Point  Hope.  Arctic  Slope. 

Point  Lay.  Arctic  Slope. 

Portage  Creek  (Ohgsenakale) ,  Bristol  Bay. 


Port  Graham,  Cook  Inlet. 

Port  Lions,  Kodlak. 

Port  Helden  (Meshlk) ,  Aleutian. 

Qulnhagak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Rampart,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Red  Devil,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Ruby,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Runsslan  Mission  (Kuskokwlm)  (or  Chau- 
thaluc) ,  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Russian  Mission  (Yukon).  Southwest 
Coastal  Lowland. 

St.  George,  Aleutian. 

St.  Mary's,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

St.  Michael,  Bering  Strait. 

St.  Paul,  Aleutian. 

Salamtof ,  Cook  Inlet. 

Sand  Point,  Aleutian. 

Savonoskl,  Bristol  Bay. 

Savoonga,  Bering  Sea. 

Saxman,  Southeast. 

Scammon  Bay,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Selawlk,  Bering  Strait. 

Sbagelluk,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Shaktoollk,  Bering  Strait. 

Sheldon's  Point.  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land. 

Shishmaref,  Bering  Strait. 

Shungnak,  Bering  Strait. 

Slana.  Copper  River. 

Sleetmute.  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

South  Naknek,  Bristol  Bay. 

Squaw  Harbor,  Aleutians. 

Stebblns,  Bering  Strait. 

Stevens  Village,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Stony  River.  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Tanacross,  Tanana. 

Tanana,  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon. 

Tatltlek,  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Tellda.  Upper  Kuskokwlm. 

Teller.  Bering  Strait. 

TeUin.  Tanana. 

Toglak.  Bristol  Bay. 

Toksook  Bay,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Tuluksak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Tuntutuliak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Tununak,  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 

Twin  Hills,  Bristol  Bay. 

Tyonek,  Cook  Inlet. 

Ugashlk.  Bristol  Bay. 

Unalakleet,  Bering  Strait. 

Unalaska.  Aleutian. 

Unga.  Aleutian. 

Uyak.  Kodlak. 

Venetle,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine. 

Walnwright,  Arctic  Slope. 

Wales,  Bering  Strait. 

White  Mountain.  Bering  Strait. 

Yakutat.  Southeast. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  withdraw  from  all 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land 
laws,  including  the  mining  laws,  but  not  the 
mineral  leasing  laws,  any  public  lands  In  any 
townships,  except  lands  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  which  are  ad- 
jacent to  the  townships  described  In  said 
paragraph  and  which  the  Commission  cer- 
tifies to  the  Secretary  to  be  needed  by  the 
Native  village  for  reasonable  expansion,  or  to 
fulfill  future  economic  or  sodal  require- 
ments, or  to  provide  access,  or  to  Insure  that 
the  total  area  of  land.  Including  bodies  of 
fresh  water  not  In  State  ownership,  with- 
drawn around  and  adjacent  to  the  Native 
village  Is  equal  to  at  least  23,040  acres; 

(3)  The  Secretary  or,  as  appropriate,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
withdraw  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  public  land  laws.  Including  the 
mining  laws,  but  not  the  mineral  leasing 
laws,  any  public  lands  In  any  other  township 
necessary  (A)  to  setUement  of  a  Native  group 
established  as  of  January  1.  1969.  or  (B)  to 
a  historic  NaUve  village  from  which  the  pop- 
ulation has  been  required  to  move,  because 
of  either  direct  or  Indirect  actions  of  the 
Federal.  State,  or  local  government,  and  to 
which  25  or  more  adult  Natives  wish  to  re- 
turn and  reside,  or  (C)  to  a  place  which 
constitutes  a  new  Native  village  location  to 
which  by  virtue  of  natural  phenomenon,  or 


direct  or  indirect  governmental  actions,  20 
or  more  adult  Natives  wish  to  relocate. 

(b)  All  withdrawals  authorized  by  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  made  only  after  a  public 
hearing  has  been  held  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures  as  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire. Each  withdrawal  shall  be  initiated  only 
after  certification  by  the  Commission  that 
the  appropriate  conditions  set  forth  in  this 
section  have  been  met  relative  to  that 
withdrawal. 

(c)  Pending  the  dist>osal  of  any  lands 
withdrawn  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  take  such  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  administer,  manage,  and  pro- 
tect the  withdrawn  public  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  corporation,  and,  after  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  administration  thereof,  to 
deposit  into  the  fund  all  revenues  derived 
from  the  lease,  sale,  or  other  disposal  of  the 
lands  or  Interests  therein  and  the  resources 
therein.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  lease, 
sell,  or  otherwise  dl8p>ose  of  such  lands  or 
Interests  therein  and  the  resources  therein 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  All  public  lands  within  any  with- 
drawals provided  for  In  this  section  which 
have  not  been  patented  or  In  the  process  of 
being  patented  under  this  ^ct  ten  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be 
returned  to  whatever  status  they  had  on 
the  effective  date  of  such  withdrawals. 

SURVEYS 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  townsite  surveys  and  plat  determi- 
nations within  the  areas  withdrawn  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  and  defining  the  lands 
occupied  within  such  withdrawn  areas  as 
homes,  businesses,  subsistence  camp  sites, 
and  for  religious,  educational,  community, 
governmental,  charitable,  and  other  purposes. 
Such  surveys  shall  be  completed  prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  any  patent  to  lands  in  such  areas 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

CONVETANCE  OF  LANDS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Upon  completion  of  the  sur- 
veys required  by  section  9  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue  a  patent  to 
the  surface  of  any  public  lands  within  areas 
withdrawn  vmder  this  Act  to  the  Individual 
or  organization  occupying  such  land  at  the 
time  of  the  survey.  If  application  Is  made  for 
the  same  lands  by  more  than  one  Individual 
or  organization,  determination  of  who  shall 
receive  such  land  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mission after  public  hearing.  Such  patent 
shall  be  issued  on  the  following  terms : 

(1)  Patents  to  Natives  and  to  reUglous, 
educational,  community,  governmental,  char- 
itable, and  other  non-profit  organizations 
shall  be  made  without  payment  therefor; 
and 

(2)  Patents  to  persons  other  than  the  Na- 
tives shall  be  made  only  upon  payment  of 
fair  market  value  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  of  the  date  the  patent  is  Issued. 

(b)  Any  Native  who  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  grant  of  public  land  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  section  and  who.  within 
a  period  beginning  ten  years  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  was  required  to  move 
to  another  location  outside  the  withdrawn 
area  because  of  an  action  by  a  Federal,  State, 
or  local  government,  or  any  Native  who  oc- 
cupies or  has  occupied  land  patented  by  the 
United  States  to  any  other  person,  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  from  the  F\ind  In  lieu  of 
such  land  in  such  sum  the  Commission  de- 
termines to  be  apptropriate. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion of  any  local  government  established 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  Issue  ' 
a  patent  without  payment  thereof  to  the 
surface  of  any  public  land  within  a  with- 
drawn area  for  which  a  patent  has  not  been 
issued  or  application  therefor  pending  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  Provided,  such 
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urlsdlction  of  such  local 


under  the  laws  of 
erence  shall  be  gl\e^ 
smallest  unit  of  Ic 
cation  for  patent 


land  Is  within  the 
government. 

(2)  The  Secretari  shall,  upon  application 
of  such  local  govern  ment,  issue,  after  a  pub- 
lic hearing,  a  patent  to  the  surface  of  any 
public  land  selected  by  such  government 
within  an  area  withdrawn  under  this  Act  but 
outside  such  govertiment's  Jurisdiction,  ex- 
cept that  the  total!  conveyances  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  23,040  acres  for 
any  such  government. 

(3)  All  public  laqds  selected  by  such  local 
governments  under '  this  subsection  shall  be 
contiguous,  except  ia  separated  by  bodies  of 
water,  and  shall  be  In  units  of  not  less  than 
160  acres.  Where  mete  than  one  local  govern- 
ment makes  application  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  same  public  lAnds,  and  such  applicants 
are  of  more   than   ^ne  clasa  of  government 

le  State  of  Alaska,  pref- 
by  the  Secretary  to  the 
il  government.  If  appll- 
publlc  land  is  made  by 
more  than  one  locil  government  and  such 
land  Is  outside  the  {Jurisdiction  of  all  appli- 
cant local  governmejnts  seeking  the  land,  the 
uhlch  local  government 
shall  receive  the  laiids  shall  be  made  by  the 
CoDunlsaton.  after  {ublic  heculngs. 

tdi  Tbe-Secretarj  shall  issue  patents  with- 
out payment  therefar  to  the  surface  of  any 
public  land  located  n  Alaska  which  has  been 
used  by  a  Native  or  Native  group  for  a  period 
years  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  for  the  harvest  of  fish, 
wildlife,  berries,  fusl,  or  other  products  of 
the  land.  Such  pat<nts  shall  be  Issued — 

(1)  for  5-acre  tracts  for  each  subsistence 
use  campsite  separ  ited  from  the  campsite 
of  any  other  applica:  it: 

(2)  for  40-acre  tncts  where  the  campsites 
oif  several  applicants  are  in  such  proximity 
to  each  other  as  to  make  it  not  feasible  to 

•acre  campsites;   or 

(3)  for  larger  trai  ts  where  individuals  can 
establish,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  historic 
occupancy  and  use  3f  the  larger  tracts. 
Pending  the  issuan(  e  of  a  patent  for  camp- 
sites under  this  sulisection  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  permiii  the  use  of  such  lands  by 
such  Natives  or  Native  groups  as  campsites. 

(e)  The  Secretarj  is  authorized  to  issue  a 
patent  to  the  surfiice  of  any  public  lands 
that  on  January  1,  1969,  are  leased,  per- 
mitted, or  used  for  reindeer  management 
purpoAes,  including  iiummer  and  winter  range 
facilities  and  intervening  line  camps,  to  each 
bona  fide  reindeer  hfusbandryman,  fa.miiy  or 
reindeer  association,  or 
village  community  g  overnlng  body  practicing 
reindeer  management.  Maximum  acreage 
permitted  under  this  subsection  under  any 
patent  is  2,560  acres.  Lands  patented  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and 
other  rights  authorized 


any 


United  States  or  the 
lease  any  or  all  of 


not  in  Ueu  of. 
by  this  Act. 

(f)  UpHDn  application,  the  Secretary  shall, 
years  after  the  effective 

date  of  this  Act,  gra^t  a  patent  to  the  surface 
of  any  tract  of  unreserved  and  unappro- 
priated public  land4  in  Alaska  not  in  excess 
of  160  acres,  without  payment  therefor,  to 
any  Native  19  yearn  of  age  or  older,  whose 
primary  place  of  residence  is  outside  the 
limits  of  the  withdrawn  areas  provided  for  In 
Act,  subject  to  a  reserva- 
tion In  the  United  States  for  access  or  rights- 
of-way  for  public  rdads  or  utilities. 

(g)  The  Secreta-y  shall  patent  to  the 
Corp>oratlon  the  mineral  estate  of  any  with- 
drawn lands  patented  under  this  section. 
The  Corporation  xt  ay  not  sell  or  transfer 
such  mineral  estatd  to  anyone,  except  the 

State  of  Alaska,  but  may 
said  minerals  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provl lions  of  this  Act. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  patents  sha^l  be  Issued  In  accordance 
with  the  following  priorities: 

(1)  Within  the  toiwnshlp  withdrawals  pro- 


Tided  for  In  section 


B(a)  of  this  Act: 


(A)  Land  for  Individual  use; 


(B)  Subsistence  camp  sites;   and 

(C)  Community  lands. 

(2)  Outside  the  withdrawals  as  provided 
In  section  10  of  this  Act : 

(A)  Isolated  homesltes; 

(B)  Subsistence  camp  sites; 

(C)  Lands  for  reindeer  husbandry;  and 

(D)  Disposal  for  other  purposes. 

(1)  Public  lands  within  the  withdrawals 
not  patented  under  the  foregoing  subsections 
may  be  opened  to  settlement  and  occupation 
by  the  Secretary  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Commission.  Entitlement  to  patent  to  the 
surface  of  such  lands  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  procedures,  and  criteria 
established  by  the  Commission  which  regu- 
lations, procedures,  and  criteria  shall  not 
discriminate  between  Natives  and  non- 
Natives.  The  surface  of  public  lands  occupied 
by  Natives  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
patented  to  such  Natives  without  payment 
therefor,  and  the  surface  of  lands  occupied 
by  non-Natives  shall  be  patented  to  them 
after  pasrment  of  the  fair  market  value  there- 
of, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  as  of  the 
date  of  the  patent. 

(J)  All  withdrawals  and  patents  of  lands 
or  interests  therein  under  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  valid  existing  rights  of  any 
person,  and  the  Secretary  shall  take  such 
measures  as  he  deems  appropriate,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Conunlsslon,  to  extin- 
guish such  rights  where  they  conflict  with 
the  grants  made  In  this  section,  except  ease- 
ments or  rights-of-way  for  public  purposes. 

(k)  Where,  prior  to  patent  of  the  surface 
of  any  land  under  this  section,  a  contract, 
lease,  or  permit  has  been  Issued  for  the 
utilization  of  mineral  or  surface  resources 
such  patent  shall  contain  provisions  making 
the  patent  subject  to  the  lease  or  contract 
and  the  right  of  the  lessor  or  contractor  to 
the  complete  enjoyment  of  all  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  benefits  granted  him  by  such 
lease  or  contract.  All  Income  derived  from 
any  such  lease  or  contract,  after  allowance 
for  administrative  costs  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Corporation. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    LANDS    PREVIOITSLT    TAKEN 

Sec.  11.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $100  million  to  be  paid  into 
the  Fund  as  compensation  for  Native  rights 
in  lands  withdrawn  by  the  United  States  and 
in  lands  selected  by  Alaska  under  the  State- 
hood Act  of  July  7,  1958  (72  Stat.  339)  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

MINERAL  LEASING  ACT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  ( 1 )  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  deposits  of  coal, 
phosphate,  sodium,  potassium,  oil.  oil  shale, 
gas,  or  sulphur  located  In  all  public  lands 
in  Alaska  shall  be  subject  to  disposition  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 
After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  dispose  of  such 
deposits  upon  application  therefor  or  upon 
his  own  motion  under  such  competitive  bid- 
ding procedures,  using  oral  or  sealed  bidding 
or  a  combination  thereof,  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  by  regulation.  The  provisions 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25, 
1920,  as  amended  and  supplemented  (41 
Stat.  437,  30  use.  sec.  181  and  following), 
shall  apply  to  the  extent  that  such  provisions 
are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

(2)  For  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  all  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  disposition  of  such  minerals 
shall  be  distributed  as  provided  In  the  State- 
hood Act  of  July  7,  1958  (72  Stat.  339), 
except  that  ten  i>er  cenUim  of  such  proceeds 
shall  be  deducted  and  paid  into  the  Fund, 
prior  to  calculating  the  shares  as  set  forth 
In  the  Statehood  Act  of  July  7,  1958. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Is  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of  deposits  of  coal,  phos- 
phate, sodium,  potassium,  oil,  oil  shale,  gas, 
or  sulphur  located  within  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4  either  upon  application  there- 
for or  upon  his  own  motion  upon  such  com- 


petitive bidding  procedures,  using  oral  or 
sealed  bidding  or  a  combination  thereof,  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
The  provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented, shall  apply  to  the  extent  that 
such  provisions  are  not  Inconsistent  with 
this  Act. 

(2)  All  revenues  derived  from  the  dispoei- 
tion  of  such  minerals  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  apptortloned  as  follows; 

(A)  10  per  centum  to  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts: 

(B)  45  per  centum  to  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  until  such  time 
as  the  amount  reaches  $50  million  to  com- 
pensate the  United  States  for  the  expenses 
of  past  exploration  of  the  area,  and  there- 
after such  sum  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Fund; 
and 

(C)  45  per  centum  to  be  paid  into  the 
Fund.  After  the  ten-year  period  set  forth 
In  this  Act  has  expired,  the  entire  revenues 
derived  from  the  disposition  of  minerals  from 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  will  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  Ten  per  centum  of  all  revenues  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  minerals  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  bordering  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Fund  for  a  period  of  10 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(d)(1)  Any  person  who  claims  or  may 
hereafter  claim  an  Interest  In  an  unpatented 
mining  claim  In  Alaska  for  which  applica- 
tion for  patent  Is  not  on  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
record  within  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  or  within  sixty  days  after  location 
of  such  claim,  whichever  Is  first,  with  the 
Secretary  a  Declaration  of  Interest  In  Min- 
ing Claim"  setting  forth  a  description  of  the 
claim  and  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  by  regulation.  Any 
mining  claim  In  Alaska  not  so  recorded  with- 
in the  time  prescribed  shall  be  null  and  void, 
except  that  recordation  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  rendering  valid  any  mining  claim 
which  Is  Invalid  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  or  which  becomes  Invalid  thereafter 
under  the  Mining  Laws. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  collect,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
a  royalty  of  5  per  centum  of  the  value  of 
locatable  mineral^,  which  v'aiue  will  be  de- 
termined at  the  mine,  extracted  from  mining 
claims  In  Alaska  located  and  recorded  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  A  royalty  of 
less  than  5  per  centum  may  be  collected  by 
the  Secretary  upon  a  satisfactory  showing 
that  the  royalty  should  be  reduced  In  order 
to  operate  the  claim  successfully.  For  a  period 
of  ten  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  10  per  centum  of  the  revenues  resulting 
from  such  royalty  shall  be  deposited  Into  the 
Treastiry  of  the  United  States  aa  miscel- 
laneous receipts,  and  the  remaining  90  per 
centum  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Fund, 
and  thereafter  the  entire  revenues  derived 
from  this  royalty  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts.  As  used  in  this  section. 
the  term  "locatable  minerals"  Includes  any 
mineral  not  subject  to  disposal  under  (Ai 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25. 
1920,  as  amended  or  supplemented  or  (B) 
the  Act  of  July  31,  1947  (61  Stat.  681;  30 
U.S.C.  601) ,  as  amended, 

(e)  For  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  10  per  centxun  of 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  or  lease 
of  surface  resources  located  on  public  lands 
in  Alaska,  except  thoee  withdrawn  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act,  wlU  be  depositedlnto  the 
Fund,  and  shall  be  deducted  before  any  dis- 
tribution Is  made  of  such  revenues  under 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

(f )  For  a  period  of  10  years,  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  deposited 
Into  the  Fund  an  amount  equal  to  10  per 
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centum  of  the  revenues  collected  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  or  accruing  to  said  State  from 
public  lands  patented  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
after  December  31,  1968,  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  receipts  from  the  sale  or  lease  of 
such  lands  or  minerals  therein,  and  In  the 
event  of  default  by  the  State  of  Alaska  In 
making  such  payments  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted annually  from  such  monies  during 
such  period  the  share  of  mineral  revenues 
from  public  lands  In  Alaska  paid  as  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  any 
other  funds  paid  to  the  State  of  Alaska  by 
the  United  States. 

PROTBCTION   OF    SUBSISTENCE   RESOURCES 

Sec.  13.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  for  a  period  of  10  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  upon 
petition  by  any  Individual  residing  In  Alaska 
or  by  the  Department  of  Pish  and  Game  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  shall,  after  a  public  hear- 
ing, and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  determine  whether  or  not 
an  emergency  exists  vrtth  respect  to  the  de- 
pletion of  sut>slstence  blotlc  reeourcee  In  any 
given  area  of  the  State  and  may  thereupon 
delimit  and  declare  that  such  area  will  be 
closed  to  entry  for  hunting,  fishing,  or  trap- 
ping, except  by  residents  of  such  area,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  any  treaty  concern- 
ing such  resources.  The  closing  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  not  be  for  a  period  of 
more  than  3  years,  and  may  be  extended  by 
the  Secretary  after  hearing,  and  a  published 
finding  that  the  emergency  continues  to  ex- 
ist. Any  person  knowingly  hunting,  fishing, 
or  trapping  In  such  area,  except  a  resident 
thereof,  may"  upon  conviction,  be  required 
to  forfeit  any  gear,  vehicle,  boat  or  aircraft 
used  In  connection  with  such  violation,  and 
BhaU,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  $1,000,  or  a  year  In  prison,  or  both. 

THE  TLINCrr-HAIDA   SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  14.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,   the   Tllnglt-Halda   Indians  are 
hereby  authorized  to  vote,  under  procedures 
established   by  their  governing  body  under 
their  organizational  document,  whether  they 
shall  be  Included  under  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  relinquish  title  to  the  2.6  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  In  southeast  Alaska  held 
under  "Indian  Title"  and  confirmed  in  them 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  on  January  19.  1968, 
in  "The  Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska 
V.  United  States,  (389F  2d.  778)".  and  accept 
as  a  credit  against  all  future  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  them  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  the  amount  of  $7.5  million  as  full 
settlement    of     their     claims     against     the 
United   States   which   sum   shall   be   a   lien 
..gainst   the  shares  of   the   Corporation  set 
aside    for    the    Tllnglt-Halda    Indians.    The 
Corporation,  for  a  period  of  10  years  after  Its 
incorporation,  shall   withhold  dividends  on 
the  shares  set  aside  for  the  Tllnglt-Halda  In- 
dians until  the  amount  of  such  dividends 
equals  $7.5  million.  If.   at  the  end  of  such 
period,  the  amount  of  dividends  withheld  by 
the  Corporation,  does  not  equal  $7.5  million, 
the    individual    shares    distributed    to    the 
Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  this  Act  shall  be  sold,  transferred, 
or  assigned  only  after  the  Corporation  has 
been  paid  that  portion  of  the  outstanding 
lien  against  such  share  at  the  time  of  Its 
distribution.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
patent  upon  certification  to  him  of  the  re- 
sults  of   the    vote   provided   herein   by   the 
tribe's  governing  body  the  2.6  million  acres 
confirmed  In  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  to  the  Tllnglt-Halda 
governing  body  or  Us  successor,  except  that 
the  mineral  estate  shall  not  be  patented  to 
anyone  other  than  the  United  States  or  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

TANAINA    rNDIANS 

Sec.  15.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Tanalna  Indians  of  the 
Moquawkle  Reservation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Tyonek  Indians)  may  vote,  under 
procedures  established  by  the  existing  Tyonek 


Council,  whether  their  tribe.  In  lieu  of  any 
benefits  under  this  Act,  (a)  shall  accept  a 
grant  to  the  Tyonek  Council  of  26,918  acres 
of  such  Reservation,  with  a  reservation  that 
the  mineral  estate  underlying  such  lands 
may  not  be  sold  or  transferred  by  the 
Tyonek  Indians  to  anyone  other  than  the 
United  States  or  the  State  of  Alaska;  or  (b) 
accept  abolition  of  the  Reservation  and  a 
grant  of  the  lands  within  such  Reservation 
to  a  local  government  body  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska  with  a  res- 
ervation that  the  mineral  estate  underlying 
such  lands  may  not  be  sold  or  transferred 
to  anyone  other  than  the  United  States  or 
the  State  of  Alaska;  or  (c)  accept  abolition 
of  the  Reservation  and  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  this  Act.  Upon  certification  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  results  of  the  vote  re- 
quired by  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  either  selection  made 
by  the  Tyonek  Indians  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  If  the  Tyonek 
Indians  select  to  follow  the  provisions  of 
either  clause  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  the  grantees  for  the  development 
of  the  mineral  estate  underlying  such  lands. 

REVOCATION  OF  RESERVATIONS 

Sec.  16.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  and  except  where  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  various 
reserves  set  aside  by  legislation  or  by  Execu- 
tive or  Secretarial  order  for  Native  use  or 
for  administration  of  Native  affairs,  includ- 
ing those  created  under  the  Act  of  May  31, 
1938  (52  Stat.  593),  are  hereby  revoked,  sub- 
ject to  any  valid  existing  rights  of  any  non- 
Natives. 

review  by   congress 

Sec.  17.  The  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  annual  reports 
on  implementation  of  this  Act.  Such  reports 
to  be  filed  by  the  Commission  until  its 
termination,  and  by  the  Secretary  annually 
lor  a  period  of  10  years  beginning  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  session  of  Congress 
preceding  10  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  the  Commission  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit,  through  the  President,  a 
joint  report  of  the  status  of  the  Natives  and 
Native  groups  in  Alaska,  and  a  summary  of 
actions  taken  under  this  Act,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate for  continuation  or  modification  of  any 
provisions  of  this  Act  which  will  specifically 
expire  at  the  end  of  such  10  years, 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  18.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  that  he  is  re- 
quired to  perform  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

PITBUCATION 

Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  Issue  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  pursuant  to  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act  (5  U.S.C.)  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Title. 

SAVINGS  CLAUSE 

Sec  20.  Except  as  specifically  provided  for 
in  this  Act.  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  repealing  any  other  provision  of 
Federal  law  applicable  to  Alaska.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  there  is  a  conflict  between  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  and  any  other  Federal  law 
applicable  to  Alaska,  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  govern. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 


at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  50) 
to  provide  appropriations  for  sharing  of 
Federal  revenues  with  States  and  certain 
cities  and  urban  counties. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  (S.  472)  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  inci-ease 
the  annual  amount  individuals  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  insurance  benefits  pay- 
able to  them  under  such  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  503)  to  provide  for  meeting  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  through  a  completely 
voluntary  system  of  enlistments,  and  to 
further  improve,  upgrade,  and  strengthen 
such  Armed  Forces  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  <Mr.  Thurmond)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1205) 
to  provide  for  a  medal  to  be  known  as 
the  Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal  and  to  pro- 
vide for  its  presentation  to  the  widow  or 
next  of  kin  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  have  lost  their  lives  as  the 
result  of  armed  conflict. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Schweiker),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yottng)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1219) 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  take  certain  actions,  and  make  an  in- 
vestigation and  study,  with  respect  to 
drilling  and  oil  production  under  leases 
issued  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  1446)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  hill  (S.  1478),  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Re- 
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vision   of   the   Antitrust   Laws   of   the 
United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  prdeied. 

Mr.  HARTKtJ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  nlone  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mi^.  Moitoalx)  be  added  as 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1477)  to  provide 
that  individual^  entitled  to  disability  in- 
surance bene^tfi — or  child's  benefits 
tMtsed  on  disability — under  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  individuals  en- 
titled to  permanent  disability  annuities — 
or  child's  annuities  based  on  disability — 
under  the  Raitroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937,  shall  be  eligible  for  health  insur- 
ance benefits  Under  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEpY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  nbme  be  added  as  a  co- 
Sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1506)  to  provide 
for  iiliprovements  in  the  administration 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  YakborOugh)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  ah;  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  aenator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE)  ,be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  1519)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Scleice,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printlngj,  the  names  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskh)  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondalx)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1693)  tio  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Federal  Tax  Sharing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Semator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rani>olph)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senlator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  be  adied  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  'S.  1716)  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistsuice  to  States  to  enable  them  to 
pay  compensation  to  certain  disabled  in- 
dividuals who,  as  a  result  of  their  em- 
ployment in  th^  coal  mining  industry, 
suffer  from  pneumoconiosis  and  who 
are  not  entitled  to  compensation  under 
any  worianen's  compensation  law. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  natnes  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
jiuilor  Senator  Uom.  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  , 
the  jimlor  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BooGs),  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CooUER).  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  iMr.  Dole),  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Mo^tota),  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wiscokisin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  and 


the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  89)  express- 
ing the  support  of  the  Congress,  and  urg- 
ing the  support  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  as  well  as  other  persons  and 
organizations,  both  public  and  private 
for  the  international  biological  program. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  STATE  OF  CAL- 
IFORNIA FOR  RECONSTRUCTION 
OP  AREAS  DAMAGED  BY  RECENT 
STORMS.  FLOODS.  LANDSLIDES, 
AND  HIGH  WATERS— AMENDMENT 

AMXNDMKirr    NO.    11 

Mr.  MURPHY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  993)  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  State  of  California  for  the  recon- 
struction of  areas  damaged  by  recent 
storms,  fioods.  landslides,  and  high  wa- 
ters, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

NOTICE   OF  HEARINGS- 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Daniel  Bartlett,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Missouri  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Veryl  L.  Riddle. 

Thomas  A.  Flannery,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  David 
G.  Bress. 

Richard  Van  Thomas,  of  Wyoming,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Wy- 
oming for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Rob- 
ert N.  ChafBn. 

Harold  M.  Grindle,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Charles  B. 
Bendlage,  Jr. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  April  22,  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOnCE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DRUG 
ABUSE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
narcotic  addiction,  drug  abuse,  and  ad- 
dictive diseases  are  among  the  Nation's 
leading  health  problems.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  100,000  persons  are  ad- 
dicted to  narcotic  drugs  such  as  heroin 
and  morpliine.  Millions  are  experiment- 
ing with  and  many  are  using  on  a  regiilar 
basis  hallucinogenic  agents  such  as  mari- 
huana. Narcotic  addiction,  primarily  the 
use  of  heroin,  has  long  been  a  major 
blight  of  our  urban  ghettos.  Recent 
evidence  would  indicate  that  this  prob- 
lem is  now  spreading  to  the  suburbs.  For 
too  many  years  it  was  hoped  that  pri- 
marily enforcement  techniques  would  re- 
solve this  problem.  They  have  not.  Action 


must  be  taken  to  provide  a  greater  role 
for  our  national  health  programs  in  this 
area.  The  problem  of  marihuana  use  is 
in  the  process  of  reaching  epidemic  pro- 
portions in  the  United  States.  Though 
sound  data  is  lacking,  it  is  estimated 
that  between  20  and  40  percent  of  our 
college  students  have  at  least  experi- 
mented with  this  drug.  Recent  informa- 
tion would  lead  us  to  believe  that  mari- 
huana has  spread  to  high  schools,  jun- 
ior high  schools,  and.  in  some  areas,  to 
elementary  schools.  Our  state  of  scien- 
tifically based  knowledge  about  mari- 
husma  and  its  effects  is  inadequate.  At  the 
same  time,  based  on  our  experience  with 
LSD.  we  are  convinced  that  public  edu- 
cation programs  based  on  proven  knowl- 
edge can  have  a  significant  effect  on  de- 
creasing marihuana  use. 

It  has  been  stated  often  that  we  are 
living  in  what  has  been  called  a  "drug- 
oriented  society."  Barbiturates,  amphet- 
amines, and  other  stimulants  and  de- 
pressant agents  are  being  used  and 
abused  by  millions  of  our  people.  Though 
it  Is  clear  that  there  are  medically  sound 
reasons  for  having  these  agents,  it  is 
likewise  apparent  that  many  persons  in 
our  population  have  become  dependent 
on  them.  Too  little  is  known  about  how 
and  why  so  many  Americans  have  fallen 
victim  to  tills  blight.  Thus,  we  will  have 
hearings  beginning  April  16  and  17  in 
Washington  and  continuing.  April  18  in 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  The  Fort  Worth.  Tex,, 
hearing  will  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  future  of  the  Fort  Worth  Clinical 
Research  Center.  I  hope  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  will  be  able  to  learn  what 
all  of  us  can  do  in  order  to  laimch  a  mas- 
sive and  coordinated  attack  on  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse.  More  research  to  un- 
cover new  knowledge  about  causes  and 
prevention  is  necessary;  more  facilities  to 
treat  and  rehabilitate  these  victims  are 
imperative. 

The  hearing  witnesses  for  Wednesday, 
April  16,  are  the  following: 

Dr.  Alfred  M.  Freedman.  chairman, 
department  of  psychiatry,  New  York 
Medical  College,  Flower  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hospital.  New  York.  N.Y.  He  is  an 
expert  In  the  area  of  experimental  treat- 
ment of  opiate  education,  as  well  as  a 
medical  expert  In  the  area  of  marihuana, 
methedrine.  LSD.  barbiturates,  and  so 
forth. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Gels,  professor  of  sociolog>-, 
California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles, 
department  of  sociology,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  He  was  formerly  director.  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delinquency; 
East  Los  Angeles  Halfway  House  for  Nar- 
cotics Addicts.  He  is  a  sociolc«lst  who 
runs  a  followup  program  for  addicts  on 
the  west  coast:  is  an  expert  in  the  area 
of  education  and  the  behavioral  sciences : 
he  Is  a  sociologist  of  high  repute. 

Dr.  Jerome  Jaffee,  assistant  professor 
of  psychiatry.  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago,  lU.  He  operates  an  excellent  edu- 
cation treatment  program  in  Chicago;  is 
an  expert  in  the  area  of  experimental 
treatment  narcotic  antagonists,  such  as 
cyclazocine  and  naloxone,  as  well  as  sub- 
stitution therapy  with  methadone. 

The  hearing  witnesses  for  Thursday, 
April  17,  are  the  following: 

Dr.  Joseph  English,  Administrator, 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
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ucation,  and  Welfare,  accc«npanled  by 
Dr.  Stanley  YoUes,  director,  NIMH,  and 
Mr.  James  KeUy,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Comptroller.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Dr.  Henry  Brill,  chairman,  AMA  Com- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Depend- 
ence, director,  Pilgrim  State  Hospital; 
West  Brentwood,  N.Y.  He  is  to  cover  the 
area  of  commitments  and  commitment 
laws  in  New  York  State  and  California, 
and  to  discuss  the  AMA's  position  on 
narcotics  and  drug  abuse. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Drug  Generation: 
Growing  Younger,"  published  hi  News- 
week for  April  21,  1969,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

THK    DBUO    GKNERATION:     GEOWINO    YotTKOMb 

San  Pranciflco's  middle-class  Aptos  Junior 
High,  seventh  graders  trade  barbiturates  In 
homerooms — and  smoke  marijuana  during 
lunch.  In  Detroit,  anxious  parents  can  take 
suspicious  pills  or  bags  of  tobacco  to  their 
local  police  precincts  for  analysis  without 
turning  In  their  chUdren.  (So  much  mari- 
juana has  been  invading  Detroit  recently 
that  the  sheriff's  office  has  a  marljuana- 
snlfflng  police  dog  that  meets  many  flights 
from  the  West  Coast.)  And  In  sleepy  Wake- 
field. Mass..  parents  were  shocked  a  lew  weeks 
ago  to  learn  that  some  high-school  students 
were  using  heroin.  "Some  established  fam- 
ilies," says  Mrs.  Judith  Katnabas,  secretary  of 
Wakefield's  newly  created  Drug  Action  Com- 
mittee, "have  spent  everything  to  finance 
their  children's  drug  habit.  Parents  would 
rather  see  the  habit  continued  than  to  have 
their  child  picked  up  and  the  whole  thing 
made  public  in  the  courts." 

The  use  of  drugs — from  chalky  white  pills 
that  give  Dexedrtne  highs  to  red.  yeUow  and 
blue  LSD  capsules  for  mlnd-bendlng  haUu- 
cinatlons — has  spread  through  the  youth  pop- 
ulation. Drtig  use  is  no  longer  concentrated 
among  the  liberal  campuses  of  the  East  and 
West  Coasts  or  the  megavereltles  of  the  Mid- 
west; it  Is  as  far  away  as  the  mess  halls  and 
field  positions  of  Vietnam  and  as  close  as  the 
schoolhouse  around  the  corner. 

Attempting  to  measvire  the  exact  size  of 
the  U.S.  drug  population  Is  almost  Impossi- 
ble. School  officials  knock  down  estimates  to 
protect  their  institutions;  students  tend  to- 
ward braggadocio.  High-school  and  coUege 
administrators  cite  estimates  ranging  from  5 
to  35  per  cent.  Students  often  claim  that  85 
or  90  per  cent  of  their  friends  have  smoked 
pot.  But  two  facts  appear  Incontrovertlbly 
clear.  First,  the  age  of  U.S.  drug  users  Is 
dropping  rapidly,  sometimes  reaching  down 
Into  elementary  schools.  Second,  as  drugs  be- 
come widespread,  the  yotxng  have  built  a  cul- 
tiue  and  a  rationale  of  their  own  around 
their  use  and  abuse. 

Into  Something:  Turning  on  at  home,  lis- 
tening to  Country  Joe  and  the  Fish  or  watch- 
ing "2001:  A  Space  Odyssey"  while  stoned 
creates  a  unity  among  the  young.  "It's  a 
whole  cultural  thing."  says  a  Columbia  tresh- 
man.  "It  has  a  different  vocabulary,  and  once 
you  start  drugs  you  keep  different  hours. 
You  can  point  at  yourself  and  the  other 
people  in  it  and  say  'We're  Into  something'." 

This  "something"  naturally  sets  adult 
nerves  on  edge.  Last  week,  for  example,  the 
Massachusetts  Poll  conducted  for  The  Boston 
Globe  found  that  adults  In  the  state  were 
worried  more  about  drug  abiise  among  the 
young  than  any  other  state  problem;  80 
per  cent  rated  it  a  "very  serious  problem" 
with  a  greater  emotional  Impact  than  Infla- 
^  tion  or  crime  in  the  streets.  The  fact  that 
'*  adults  become  so  upset  over  drugs  seems  to 
make  drugs  more  attractive  to  the  young. 

Surveying  five  California  campuses.  Rich- 
ard H.  Blum,  a  Stanford  University  psycholo- 


glftt.  found  that  nuurljuana  use  has  almost 
tripled  in  the  eighteen  months  ending  In 
December  1968.  In  a  new  report.  "Students 
and  Drugs,"  Bltim  states  that  57  per  cent  of 
students  at  the  schools  had  smoked  mari- 
juana at  least  once,  compared  with  21  i>er 
cent  a  year  earlier.  About  14  per  cent  were 
"regtUar"  tisers,  against  4  per  cent  a  year 
before. 

"What  we  see  now,"  says  Blum.  "Is  a 
rapidly  increasing  tempo.  While  it  took  ap- 
proximately ten  years,  by  our  estimate,  for 
experimentation  and  use  to  shift  from  the 
older  intellectual-arUstic  groups  to  graduate 
students.  It  took  only  an  estimated  five  years 
to  catch  on  among  undergraduates,  only  two 
or  three  years  to  move  to  a  slgiUflcant  num- 
ber of  high-school  students,  and  then,  with- 
in no  more  than  two  years,  to  move  to  upper 
elementary  grades." 

Mlnd-Alterlng :  Drugs  have  achieved  a 
foothold  Independent  of  school  status.  New 
York  City's  private  Dal  ton  School  (tuition: 
$2,000)  recently  placed  four  students  on  dls- 
clpUnary  probations  for  using  marijuana. 
Many  high-school  students  are  more  than 
willing  to  experiment  with  drugs.  "Frankly," 
says  Edward  R.  Kolevzon,  president  of  The 
New  York  High  School  Principals  Association. 
"I  think  the  problem  is  more  widespread  than 
most  people  can  imagine."  Many  high-school 
students  smoke  grass  in  the  reetrooms;  a 
daring  few  will  light  up  In  class.  "During  the 
week."  says  a  senior  at  Milton  Academy  in 
Milton,  Mass.,  "many  upperclassmen  will 
smoke  grass,  but  they  won't  trip  on  acid  be- 
cause of  the  homework.  They  leave  the  heavy 
sttxff  for  weekends  in  Boston."  And  Dr.  Joel 
Fort,  a  lecturer  at  Berkeley  and  one  of  Blum's 
associates,  says  that  some  seventh-grade 
pupils  In  Berkeley  public  schools  have  tried 
LSD  or  its  equivalent.  By  the  twelfth  grade, 
he  says,  14  per  cent  had  tried  LSD.  Says  Port: 
"There  is  a  massive  and  growing  use  of  mlnd- 
altertng  drugs  by  all  segments  of  American 
youth." 

In  general,  two  kinds  of  drugs  are  Involved 
in  the  new  drug  culture.  First,  there  are  the 
serious  drugs,  such  as  LSD  and  methedrine 
(speed) ,  which  have  proved  to  be  dangerous. 
Second,  there  are  the  "soft  drugs"  such  as 
marijuana,  whose  immediate  physiological 
effects  appear  to  be  less  serious  than  three 
Martinis,  but  whose  long-term  psychological 
and  emotional  effects  are  being  analyzed. 
While  recent  research  indicates  that  LSD  may 
cause  brain  damage,  that  It  can  change 
chromosomes  or  contribute  to  birth  defects, 
scene  students  still  turn  to  LSD  and  speed 
for  artificial  highs. 

Speed  EUlls:  These  drugs  can  lead  to  trag- 
edy. Falrlelgh  Dickinson  3rd,  a  Columbia 
freshman,  heir  to  a  pharmaceutical  fortune 
and  son  of  a  prominent  New  Jersey  state 
senator,  was  found  unconscious  last  month 
on  the  lower  bunk  of  a  friend's  room  on 
campus.  He  died  from  a  combination  of  LSD 
and  an  overdose  of  opium  he  apparently  had 
eaten  to  come  down."  At  some  other  schools, 
the  use  of  LSD  has  crested.  "Students  got 
frightened  by  the  walking  wounded."  says 
Dr.  Richard  H.  Moy.  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago's  health  service,  "the  people 
who  have  gotten  hung  up  and  strung  out." 

StlU,  students  estimate  that  perhaps  600 
Columbia  students  have  taken  speed  and 
acid;  most  are  under  20,  the  products  of 
suburban  high  schools  and  prep  schools.  "I 
take  speed."  claims  a  sophomore  engineering 
student,  "because  I  can  control  it.  It  keeps 
me  up  and  awake.  You  don't  lose  your  mind 
like  on  acid."  A  Barnard  freshman  adds  that 
"last  year  at  boarding  school  everybody  took 
diet  plUs  to  stay  up  for  exams.  This  yeau-  they 
"  don't  have  that  much  effect  on  me,  so  twice, 
when  I  had  to  get  my  papers  done.  I  took 
speed  ...  It  kept  me  awake  and  fresh,  not 
jittery  the  way  Dex  does,  and  after  I  got  the 
papers  done  I  slept  for  24  hours." 

Marijuana,  of  course,  a  mild  hallucinogen. 
Is  not  nearly  as  potent.  And  students  of  all 
ages  are  Increasingly  willing  to  experinaent 
with  It.  At  many  campuses,  marijuana  has 


passed  the  experimental  stage  and  Is  an  un- 
remarked part  of  the  social  life.  "Everyone 
does  It,"  says  a  jimlor  at  one  small  New 
England  colleg^e.  "You  see  these  complete 
Brooks  Brothers  straight  arrows  who  turn  on 
aU  the  time."  A  survey  of  100  Yale  seniors 
found  that  85  per  cent  had  smoked  marijuana 
at  least  once;  half  smoked  about  once  a 
week;  20  per  cent  had  taken  LSD,  and  10 
per  cent  experiment  with  acid  or  other  strong 
hallucinogens  fairly  frequently.  A  Barnard 
counselor  notes  an  "incredible"  change  in 
the  patterns  of  drug  use.  The  freshmen  ar- 
rive "sophisticated" — some  have  been  "smok- 
ing marijuana  since  they  were  14  or  15." 

Misinformation:  One  constant  In  the  drug 
culture  has  been  the  vast  amount  of  misin- 
formation. A  few  years  ago  police  and  school 
officials  overreacted  to  the  "drug  menace." 
lecturing  that  once  a  youngster  took  his  first 
puff  of  marijuana  he  was  hooked  for  life  on 
a  trail  that  Irremediably  led  to  hashish,  co- 
caine, heroin.  Jail,  disgrace  and  the  poor- 
house.  When  the  scientists  eventually  ground 
out  their  research  to  show  that  the  argu- 
ment was  false,  students  were  among  the 
first  to  digest  the  news.  Not  that  a  certain 
percentage  needed  any  encouragement.  As 
Yale  psychiatrist  Kenneth  Kenlston  points 
out.  there  are  some  students  who  are  "less 
seekers  after  grades  or  professional  expertise 
than  seekers  after  truth."  For  them,  drugs  are 
an  attempt  to  experiment  with  new  states 
of  experience  and  consciousness. 

Other  students  simply  never  believed  what 
they  had  been  told  about  the  harmful  effects 
of  drugs.  Dr.  Lawrence  Halpern.  a  neuro- 
pharmacologlst  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington medical  school,  tells  of  an  18-year- 
old  girl  he  treated  last  summer;  she  was  suf- 
fering from  hepatitis  and  needle  abscesses 
from  shooting  speed.  "I  asked  her,"  he  says, 
"  "Didn't  anybody  tell  you  this  stuff  was  no 
good?'  She  replied,  "Yea.  man.  but  they  told 
me  so  much  other  garbage,  who's  going  to 
believe  it?"  "Just  because  society  tells  you 
something  is  bad  doesn't  mean  it  is,"  says  a 
Princeton  history  senior.  "We  disagree  with 
a  system  that  tells  us  Vietnam  is  good  and 
marijuana  is  bad." 

Benign:  But  even  when  they  listen,  many 
young  drug  users  tend  to  hear  only  what  they 
want  to  hear.  They  talk  about  marijuana  as 
a  totally  benign  experience  when.  In  truth, 
researchers  still  don't  really  know  about  Its 
effects.  Researchers  have  just  gotten  around 
to  synthesizing  its  active  Ingredient,  tetra- 
hydro-cannablnol  (TIIC).  The  conclusion  so 
far,  says  Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health's  Dlvlslou 
of  Narcotic  Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse,  Is  that 
"marijuana,  taken  infrequently  and  in  small 
doses,  causes  no  more  difficulty  than  getting 
stoned  on  alcohol.  But  the  question  in  every- 
one's mind  Is  whether  the  pothead,  the  p)er- 
son  who  uses  It  consistently  over  a  period  of 
years,  may  suffer  111  effects."  Scientists  are 
now  trying  to  assess  what  some  call  the 
"amotivational  syndrome" — whether  mari- 
juana can  lead  to  a  loss  of  ambition  and 
drive.  "I  don't  think  one  necessarily  loses 
motivation  If  he  is  an  occasional  user,"  says 
Cohen,  "but  I  suspect  people  who  do  make  it 
a  career  do  stop  being  Interested  In  getting 
ahead,  become  more  passive,  tend  to  live  only 
in  the  present  and  not  look  to  the  future." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  far  more  needs  to 
be  knovim  about  most  drugs.  The  New  Physi- 
cian, the  journal  of  the  Student  American 
Medical  Association,  last  month  editorialized 
that  physicians  "have  abdicated  their  respon- 
sibilities" about  marijuana  research.  'If  re- 
search substantiates  present  opinion  that 
marijuana  Is  not  harmful  or  addicting," 
SAMA  said,  "then  physicians  should  be  In  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  remove  legal  penalties 
from  its  possessions  and  use." 

Naked:  Most  schools  are  trying  to  strike 
a  balance  between  these  laws  dealing  with 
drug  possession  and  use  and  student  opin- 
ion. Many  solve  the  problem  simply  by  look- 
ing the  other  way,  and  a  few  adopt  fairly 
lenient  policies.  Last  year  a  committee  of 
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four  faculty  mem  aere,  five  students  and  one 
administrator  drew  up  a  flve-page  policy 
statement  for  Gee  rge  Washington  University. 
It  stated  that  thi;  school  has  no  legal  duty 
"to  divulge  to  ary  law-enforcement  agency 
rumors  or  hearsay  Information  about  drug 
use  on  campus,  )r  the  names  of  students 
suspected  of  Ulepil  vise  or  possession  of 
drugs"  (at  the  sajne  time  the  document  did 
spell  out  pHSSslble  health  hazards).  A  campus 
cop  explains  that  he  would  take  away  the 
ID  cards  of  stude  its  caught  with  drugs  and 
asic  them  to  repoit  to  a  dean.  "After  all,"  he 
says,  "you're  dealing  with  a  man's  reputa- 
tion for  life.  We  Iry  to  protect  students;  we 
don't  try  to  get  tliem  In  trouble."  A  discipli- 
nary committee  a;  the  University  of  Chicago 
hears  about  four  Irug  cases  a  year.  "These," 
admits  one  dean,  "Involve  the  kind  of  stu- 
dents who  pop  up  naked." 

Elementary  anc  secondary  schools  usually 
take  a  harder  lln( .  Donald  Barr,  headmaster 
of  New  York's  Da  ton.  recently  sent  a  memo 
to  all  faculty  and  parents  of  fourth  to 
twelfth  graders  >aylng  that  "we  consider 
marijuana  a  danuerous  narcotic."  He's  par- 
ticularly worried  ibout  young  pupils  taking 
drugs  while  they  are  Just  coming  to  grips 
with  tWadult  wdrld.  "With  marijuana,"  he 
sSys,  "yoo're  not  dealing  with  professionals 
but  with  f rlendl  y  sharers,  with  agonized, 
twisted  kids  trytig  to  Involve  others,  and 
they  work  within  the  context  of  friendship 
In  school." 

The  New  Trier  schools  In  Wlnnetka.  111., 
have  taken  an  enilghtened  approach  to 
drugs.  The  hlgh-s(  ;hool  faculty  started  think- 
ing about  a  drug  program  a  few  years  ago 
when  some  stude:  its  were  caught  with  their 
noses  In  the  glue  Dots.  After  much  research, 
New  Trier  Just  s  arted  a  course  In  human 
behavior  In  Pebru  iry  dealing  with  drug  use — 
and  held  a  seminar  to  discuss  the  entire 
spectrum  of  druijs  with  parents  and  stu- 
dents. Instead  of  trotting  out  reformed  ad- 
dicts and  adoptli  g  scare  tactics.  New  Trier 
officials  simply  told  of  a  few  specific  exam- 
ples of  local  teen  age  drug  users.  "The  par- 
ents learned  how  much  of  a  communication 
gap  there  was  between  them  and  their  chil- 
dren." says  one  history  teacher.  "And  they 
also  learned  Just  how  widespread  the  drug 
thing  was.'  Aftev  the  seminar,  the  school 
psychiatrist  reported  a  large  Increase  In  the 
number  of  studen  s  coming  In  for  help. 

Laws :  Most  s<  hool  and  health  officials 
believe  laws  regarding  marijuana  use  will 
change  soon.  "It  would  make  social  sense," 
says  Dr.  Seymoui  Halleck.  director  of  pay- 
chiatrlc  services  it  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, "to  legalize  marijuana  with  strin- 
gent rules  against  giving  It  to  minors.  But 
if  kids  feel  like  using  drugs,  police  are  In- 
capable of  stopping  them."  Given  today's 
there's  no  telling  where 
to  stop.  It  is  certain,  how- 
abuse  among  the  young 
would  be  easier  t*  deal  with  if  the  laws  and 
boundaries  were  li  ild  out  in  terms  they  could 
respect 

One  significant  slg^  is  that  the  National 
Student  Association  is  no  longer  trying  to 
educate  students  about  drugs.  Instead.  It 
is  challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the 
drug  laws  togeth(  r  with  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  Says  Bard  Grosse.  director 
of  the  NSA's  drug  studies:  "We  are  trying 
to  decriminalize  narljuana."  So  many  stu- 
dents smoke  grass  today,  says  the  2S-year-old 
Grosse.  It  Is  already  "unofficially  legal." 
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marijuana  by  American  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
is  so  extensive  that  it  has  produced  a  pot 
subculture  among  U.S.  troope.  They  have  a 
slogan — "Dope  Is  hope" — and  an  apocryphal 
hero — "The  Psychedelic  Killer,"  a  gunshlp 
pilot  who  goes  Into  battle  In  Da-Glo  helmet 
and  a  marijuana  high. 

The  "head"  count  among  the  500.000  GI's 
in  Vietnam  is  naturally  difficult  to  determine. 
A  study  called  "Marijuana  Use  in  Vietnam: 
A  Preliminary  Report,"  stated  that  35  per 
cent  of  the  troops  turn  on.  The  study  was 
conducted  by  Army  psychiatrist  Capt.  Wil- 
fred Postell  and  appeared  in  the  official  Viet- 
nam Medical  Bulletin.  The  drug  rate  is  high- 
est in  units  where  men  hall  from  metropoli- 
tan centers  like  New  York  City  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  high  rate  In  intelligence  and 
mechanized  units  suggests  that  education 
may  be  a  factor.  Curiously,  most  mess  cooks 
are  said  to  be  heads. 

"Vietnam  is  a  very  concentrated  expe- 
rience," explains  one  soldier.  "It's  like  some 
giant  corporation  where  you  cant  quit  and 
everybody  has  gone  crazy."  The  marijuana 
weed  (cannabis)  grows  over  much  of  Viet- 
nam and  therefore  is  even  easier  to  get  In 
Vietnam  than  on  any  metropolitan  U.S.  cam- 
pus. In  almost  any  city,  says  a  GI,  "all  you 
have  to  do  is  shuffle  around  until  some 
mama-san  offers  it  to  you."  In  the  field, 
troops  receive  regular  visits  from  peddlers.  On 
a  couple  of  occasions  a  2'/4-ton  Army  truck 
and  a  helicopter  were  reportedly  "fragged." 
or  detached,  on  special  marijuana  missions. 

The  Military  Police  have  stepped  up  busts 
and  are  putting  special  pressure  on  Viet- 
namese p>ollce  to  arrest  native  salesmen.  The 
Army  has  also  undertaken  a  psychological 
operation  ( psyops )  prograni  that  uses  posters 
(MARIJUANA  MEANS  TROUBLE)  and  radlo  pro- 
grams featuring  cool.  Peter  Gunn-style  mu- 
sic. Punishment  for  convicted  GI's  ranges 
from  a  two-week  restriction  to  barracks  to 
five  years"  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  None 
of  this,  however,  has  done  much  to  discour- 
age the  use  of  pot.  Says  an  Army  psychia- 
trist: "The  lower-level  unit  commander  is 
reaching  an  accommodation  with  pot  smok- 
ers. If  he  stopped  them  all  it  would  deci- 
mate his  outfit.  So  he  sees  no  evil  and  as 
long  as  they  stay  out  of  trouble  he  dcaesn't 
bother  them." 


CANADA  AND  NATO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  3  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
the  Right  Honorable  Pierre  Elliott  Tru- 
deau.  issued  a  statement  regarding  Can- 
ada's future  participation  in  NATO.  The 
Prime  Minister  announced  a  decision  to 
withdraw  elements  of  the  Canadian 
forces  which  have  been  stationed  in  Eu- 
rope. His  statement  appears  to  have  per- 
turbed some  of  the  NATO  nations.  Not- 
withstanding, it  was  a  thoughtful  de- 
cision which  was  designed  to  take  effect 
in  due  course  and  which  cannot,  in  any 
sense,  be  construed  as  disruptive.  Rath- 
er, it  might  well  act,  in  my  opinion,  as 
a  healthy  stimulant  to  bring  about  gen- 
eral reassessments  and  readjustments  in 
the  organization. 

In  this  connection,  President  Nixon's 
remarks  on  the  20th  anniversary  of 
NATO  ought  also  to  be  noted  carefully 
in  NATO  circles.  The  President  seems  to 
me  to  make  clear  that  what  made  for  an 
effective  organizational  structure  two 
decades  ago  is  not  necessarily  the  same 
today.  That  is  not  to  doubt  the  impor- 
tance of  the  mutual  security  concept  of 
the  NATO  nations  and  of  the  need  for 
consultation  and  cooperation  to  that 
end.  These  considerations,  as  Mr.  Tru- 
deau  has  indicated,  will  continue  to 
guide  Canada's  policy  In  Its  continued 


relationship  as  a  member  of  NATO  as  I 
would  hope  they  will  guide  ours. 

Nevertheless,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  broken  new  ground.  It  has 
taken  the  first  steps  to  bring  about  a  re- 
view of  NATO — what  it  stands  for  in 
1969,  and  where  it  Intends  to  go  in  the 
years  ahead.  By  announcing  that  Ca- 
nadian troops  will  gradually  be  with- 
drawn from  assignment  in  Europe,  after 
appropriate  consultation  with  other 
members  of  NATO,  the  Prime  Minister 
has  brought  about  a  much-needed 
change  in  direction.  Indeed,  it  might 
well  be  emulated  by  the  United  States 
and  other  members  before  the  21st  an- 
niversary of  the  organization. 

It  Is  an  anachronism  for  the  United 
States  to  remain  the  mainspring  around 
which  NATO  evolves.  The  time  for  an 
overwhelming  American  responsibility  in 
NATO  has  passed;  the  time  has  arrived 
for  sharing  more  equitably  that  respon- 
sibility. The  continued  stationing  of 
600,000  U.S.  troops  and  dependents  in 
Western  Europe  into  the  indefinable  fu- 
ture is  not  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of 
this  Nation  nor,  in  my  judgment,  with 
the  needs  of  Europe.  The  cost  is  exces- 
sive to  us.  The  deployment  Is  unneces- 
sary In  this  day  and  age.  It  derives  from 
an  era  of  the  past  and  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  realities  of  today. 

Our  military  commitments  in  Western 
Europe  should  be  revised.  Our  bases  in 
Western  Europe  should  be  reduced.  Our 
policy  should  be  oriented  to  1969  and  not 
held  captive  to  1949.  That  apparently  Is 
what  is  happening  in  Canadian  policy. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  it  will  begin 
to  happen  with  respect  to  the  policy  of 
this  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  made  on  April  3, 
1969.  in  Ottawa,  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Right  Honorable  Pierre  Elliott  Tni- 
deau,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Canadian    Defence    Policy    Statement    by 

THE    Prime    Minister,    Right    Honorable 

Pierre  Elliott  Trudsau,  April  3,  1969 

A  Canadian  defence  p>ollcy,  employing  in 
an  effective  fashion  the  highly  skilled  and 
professional  Canadian  armed  forces,  will 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace.  It  will  also  add  to  our  own  sense  of 
purpose  as  a  nation  and  give  renewed  en- 
thusiasm and  a  feeling  of  direction  to  the 
members  of  the  armed  forces.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  key  to  the  flexible  employment  of 
Canadian  forces  in  a  way  which  vrill  permit 
them  to  make  their  best  contribution  in  ac- 
cordance with  Canada's  particular  needs  and 
requirements. 

The  Government  has  rejected  any  sug- 
gestion that  Canada  assume  a  non-aligned 
or  neutral  role  in  world  affairs.  Such  an  op- 
tion would  have  meant  the  withdrawal  by 
Canada  from  Its  present  alliances  and  the 
termination  of  all  co-operative  military  ar- 
rangements with  other  countries.  We  have 
decided  In  this  fashion  because  we  think  it 
necessary  and  wise  to  continue  to  participate 
in  an  appropriate  way  in  collective  Fecurlty 
arrangements  with  other  states  In  the  inter- 
ests of  Canada  s  national  security  and  In  de- 
fence of  the  values  we  share  with  our  friends. 

Canada  requires  armed  forces  within  Can- 
ada In  order  to  carry  out  a  wide  range  of 
activities  involving  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try also  supplementing  the  civil  authorities 
and  contributing  to  national  development. 
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Properly  equipped  and  deployed,  our  forceB 
will  provide  an  effective  multi-purpose  mari- 
time coastal  shield  and  they  will  carry  out 
operations  necessary  for  the  defence  of  North 
American  airspace  In  co-operation  with  the 
U.S.A.  Abroad,  our  forces  will  be  capable  of 
playing  Important  roles  in  collective  security 
and  in  peace-keeping  activities. 

The  structure,  equipment  and  training  of 
our  forces  must  be  compatible  with  these 
roles  and  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  shall  be.  Our  eventual  forcee 
will  be  highly  mobile  and  will  be  the  best- 
equipi>ed  .and  best-trained  forces  of  their 
kind  In  the  world. 

The  precise  military  role  which  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  assume  in  these  collective  ar- 
rangements will  be  a  matter  for  discussion 
and  consultation  with  our  allies  and  will  de- 
pend in  part  on  the  role  assigned  to  Canadian 
forces  In  the  surveillance  of  our  own  terri- 
tory and  coast  lines  In  the  Interests  of  pro- 
tecting our  own  sovereignty.  As  a  responsible 
member  of  the  International  community.  It 
Is  our  desire  to  have  forces  available  for 
p)eace-keeplng  roles  as  well  as  for  participa- 
tion In  defensive  alliances. 

Csinada  Is  a  partner  in  two  collective  de- 
fence arrangements  which,  though  distinct, 
are  complementary.  These  are  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  the  North 
American  Air  Defence  Command.  For  twenty 
years  NATO  has  contributed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace  through  its  stabiliz- 
ing infiuence  in  Europe.  NATO  continues  to 
contribute  to  peace  by  reducing  the  like- 
lihood of  a  major  conflict  breaking  out  in 
Europe  where,  because  of  the  vital  interests 
of  the  two  major  powers  are  Involved,  any 
outbreak  of  hostilities  could  easily  escalate 
into  a  war  of  world  proportions.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  the  declared  aim  of  NATO  to  foster 
improvements  in  East-West  relations. 

NATO  Itself  is  continuously  reassessing  the 
role  it  plays  In  the  light  of  changing  world 
conditions.  Perhaps  the  major  development 
aifectlng  NATO  In  Europe  since  the  organi- 
zation was  founded  is  the  magnificent  recov- 
ery of  the  economic  strength  of  Western 
Europe.  There  has  been  a  very  great  change 
in  the  ability  of  European  countries  them- 
selves to  provide  necessary  conventional  de- 
fence forces  and  armaments  to  be  deployed 
by  the  alliance  In  Europe. 

It  was.  therefore,  in  our  view  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  Canada  to  review  and  re-ex- 
amine the  necessity  in  present  circumstances 
for  maintaining  Canadian  forces  in  Western 
Europe.  Canadian  forces  aie  now  committed 
to  NATO  until  the  end  of  the  preesnt  year. 
The  Canadian  force  commitment  for  de- 
ployment with  NATO  in  Europe  beyond  this 
period  will  be  discussed  with  oiu"  allies  at  the 
Defence  Planning  Committee  Meeting  in  May. 
The  Canadian  Government  Intends,  in  con- 
sultation with  Canada's  allies,  to  take  early 
steps  to  bring  about  a  planned  and  phased 
reduction  of  the  size  of  the  Canadian  forces 
in  Europe. 

We  intend  as  well  to  continue  to  co-operate 
effectively  with  the  U.S.A.  in  the  defence  of 
North  America.  We  shall  accordingly  seek 
early  occasions  for  detailed  discussions  with 
the  U.S.  Government  of  the  whole  range  of 
problems  Involved  In  our  mutual  co-opera- 
tion in  defence  matters  In  this  continent. 
To  the  extent  that  it  is  feasible  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  have  those  activities  within  Canada 
which  are  essential  to  North  American  de- 
fence performed  by  Canadian  forces. 

In  summary.  Canada  will  continue  to  be 
a  member  of  the  NATO  and  to  co-operate 
closely  with  the  U.S.  within  NORAD  and  In 
other  ways  in  defensive  arrangements.  We 
shall  maintain  appropriate  defence  forces 
which  will  be  designed  to  undertake  the  fol- 
lowing roles; 

(A)  The  surveillance  of  our  own  territory 
and  coast  lines.  I.e.,  the  protection  of  our 
sovereignty; 

(B)  The  defence  of  North  America  In  co- 
operation with  U.S.  forces; 


(C)  The  fulfillment  of  such  NATO  com- 
mitments as  may  be  agreed  upon;  and 

(D)  The  performance  of  such  interna- 
tional peace-keeping  roles  as  we  may.  from 
time  to  time,  assume. 

The  kind  of  forces  and  armaments  most 
suitable  for  these  roles  is  now  being  assessed 
in  greater  detail  In  preparation  for  discussion 
with  our  allies. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 
SHOULD  BE  INCREASED  BY  15 
PERCENT  AND  THE  EARNINGS 
LIMITATION  RAISED  TO  $3,000 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  that 
I  learned  that  Pi-esident  Nixon  proposes 
to  recommend  an  increase  of  only  7  per- 
cent in  cash  payments  to  the  nearly  25 
million  men,  women,  and  children  who 
are  the  recipients  each  month  of  social 
security  benefits.  p 

Our  social  security  system  is  an  actu- 
arially sound  insurance  system  concern- 
ing which  I  am  knowledgeable  and  very 
proud.  As  Ohio  Congressman  at  Large, 
serving  my  second  term  in  1935,  I  spoke 
out  in  favor  of  and  voted  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  social  security  system.  Many 
conservative  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate  at 
that  time  termed  social  security  "state 
socialism."  This  great  program,  which 
will  endure  as  long  as  our  Nation  endures 
and  will  be  remembered  as  the  greatest 
domestic  legislative  achievement  of  the 
administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, was  termed  state  socisdism  not  only 
by  ultra-conservative  elements  in  the 
Nation  at  that  time,  but  the  Republican 
national  platform  of  1936  denounced  the 
program  and  pledged  that  if  its  candidate 
for  President  were  elected  he  would  urge 
repeal  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
claim  those  opponents  made  at  that  time 
was  that  this  was  cruelly  regimenting  the 
American  people.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  Party  In  1936  offered  the 
Nation  a  fine  candidate  for  president  of 
the  United  States  in  the  person  of  Gov. 
Alf  Landon  of  Kansas,  he  carried  but  two 
States  of  our  48. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  political  party  in 
1968  had  pledged  repeal  of  the  Social 
security  law  or  were  to  do  that  In  1972, 
that  party  would  not  obtain  a  majority 
in  even  one  of  our  50  States.  Time  and 
events  have  proved  that  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  social  security  law,  under 
which  checks  totaling  more  than  $23 
billion  in  social  security  benefits  were 
paid  last  year  to  almost  25  million  bene- 
ficiaries, there  has  been  and  is  no  possi- 
bility of  a  cruel  depression  such  as  was 
experienced  commencing  in  1930. 

Where  would  the  American  people 
have  been  without  that  law?  Think  of 
the  distressful  situation  of  our  country 
during  those  three  recession  periods  of 


the  Eisenhower  administration.  Where 
would  they  have  been  except  for  social 
security  and  the  payments  that  came  In 
every  month  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
social  security  system?  Those  recessions 
would  have  become  great,  deep,  and  sor- 
rowful depressions.  No  one  today  seri- 
ously questions  the  need  for  our  socisd 
security  system  or  its  importance  in  pro- 
moting economic  and  social  stability. 

Americans  now  know  that  private 
charities,  breadlines,  and  soup  Ititchens 
must  never  again  be  the  answer  of 
American  intelligence  and  sense  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  problems  of  unemployment 
and  indigent  old  age. 

On  the  third  day  of  every  month  in 
my  State  of  Ohio  1,200.000  men.  women 
and  children  receive  brown  envelopes  In 
the  mail  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  with  so- 
cial security  checks  totaling  more  than 
$100  million.  That  amount  will  be  higher 
6  months  from  now.  More  fatherless 
children,  more  elderly  men  and  women 
and  more  widows  will  be  receiving  larger 
sums.  The  impact  of  the  spending  of  such 
a  tremendous  sum  is  helping  to  make 
my  State  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  Nation. 

The  present  social  security  system  has 
a  surplus  of  $25,714  million  in  its  gen- 
eral fund  and  an  added  surplus  of 
$3,025  million  in  its  disability  fund.  In- 
stead of  increasing  social  security  benefit 
payments  including  disability  payments 
by  a  mere  7  percent,  I  urge  that  this  Con- 
gress increase  these  payments  by  15  per- 
cent. This  could  readily  be  done,  and 
social  security  would  remain  as  it  is  now, 
an  actuarially  sound  insurance  system. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives back  in  1949,  I  helped  draft  the 
liresent  expanded  and  liberalized  social 
security  law.  Since  then.  Congress  has 
made  changes  in  the  act  in  keeping  with 
fast-changing  times.  We  have  a  duty  to 
further  expand  and  liberalize  this  pro- 
gram to  assure  that  Americans  will  en- 
joy a  measure  of  security  and  dignity  in 
their  old  age. 

I  would  never  deviate  from  my  deter- 
mination that  social  security  must  re- 
main actuarially  sound.  The  chief  actu- 
ary of  this  system,  Robert  J.  Myers,  who 
was  appointed  to  that  position  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  has  stated  that  social 
security  is  an  actuarially  sound  insurance 
system,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  will  tes- 
tify before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  if  a  15-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefit  payments  is  made  all 
along  the  line,  this  would  remain  an 
actuarially  sound  insurance  system. 

Here  is  an  opportunity,  Mr.  President, 
to  render  real  and  needful  public  service 
to  the  American  people  by  increasing  in 
a  proper  manner  and  to  a  proper  extent 
these  benefits,  instead  of  providing  an 
increase  of  less  than  half  the  amount 
that  should  be  made. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
duty  to  increase  the  ceiling  on  earnings 
that  recipients  may  earn  and  still  keep 
their  benefits  intact.  The  present  ceiling 
of  only  $1,680  annually  is  iriadequate. 
It  imposes  a  cruel  financial  burden  on 
people  still  able  to  work  after  65  and 
denies  them  a  right  which  they  have 
earned  by  their  own  contributions  into 
the  social  security  fund.  It  is  reason- 
able to  look  forward  to  dramatic  new 
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breakthroughs  In  the  search  for  cures  for 
cancer  and  heart  disease  that  will  push 
higher  and  higher  the  life  expectancy  of 
Americans.  Men  and  women  of  65,  and 
70,  and  75,  will—ana  many  now  do — 
have  the  ability  to  participate  in  gainful 
employment  after  retirement. 

I  propose  that  the  earnings  limitation 
be  increased  to  |3,000  per  year  at  this 
time  and  that  a  jiew  formula  should  be 
written  and  applied  to  earnings  in  ex- 
cess of  $3,000  ptr  annum.  This  would 
encourage  beneficiaries  to  continue  to 
work  and  by  their  work  add  to  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  ot  our  Nation. 

It  is  unfair  ti)  bar  these  men  and 
women  from  receiving  social  security 
retirement  payments  for  which  they  have 
paid  premiums  during  their  more  active 
years.  This  can  be  remedied  at  no  cost 
whatsoever  to  taxpayers  by  increasing 
the  earnings  limitation. 

Let  us  enact  into  law  this  year  a  mean- 
ingful increase  iti  social  security  bene- 
fits of  at  least  15  percent  instead  of  a 
mere  7  percent  w^ch  would  barely  cover 
the  increased  co$t  of  living  since  1967, 
the  last  year  social  security  benefits 
were  raised.  At  the  same  time  let  us 
further  liberalize  and  expand  the  social 
security  system.  Ihe  most  humane  and 
advanced  social  Jlegislation  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 


S.  1805— INTROpUCnON  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  CONNECTICUT 
RIVER  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA 

Mr.  RIBICOFlt.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Connecticut  River  riational 
recreation  area.  This  bill  is  another 
step  in  the  long  journey  to  preserve  in 
this  Nation  a  deceit,  livable  environment 
for  the  future.       I 

The  subject  of  I  this  legislation  is  the 
Connecticut  River  which  flows  for  more 
than  400  miles  southward  through  the 
heartland  of  Naw  England  from  its 
mountain  source  |to  Long  Island  Sound. 
It  is  a  river  of  c^ianglng  characters — a 
swift  flowing  mquntaln  stream  to  the 
north:  in  the  sottth,  a  broad,  majestic 
estuary.  Throughout,  it  is  a  river  of  varied 
beauty  historic  Interest  and  untapped 
recreation  potentikl. 

Situated  in  thelcenter  of  historic  New 
England,  and  In  ^art  surroimded  by  the 
great  urban  spraw^of  industrial  America, 
the  Connecticut  River  provides  an  un- 
matched array  olj  the  natural  resources 
which  are  fast  disappearing  in  our  mod- 
ern society.  The  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  these  resources  is  of  both 
regional  and  national  concern. 

We  in  New  England  are  the  fortunate 
inheritors  of  a  river  which  remains 
largely  unspoiled.  Despite  pollution  and 
commercial  devel(opment.  most  of  the 
alns  its  unique  charm, 
ver's  mouth  its  banks 
d  in  places.  In  the 
ulcus  northeast  the 
Connecticut  Rive^  stands  as  a  proud 
showcase  for  nature's  handiwork. 

The  northeastern  United  States 
crowds  a  quarter  lof  our  Nation's  popu- 
lation into  a  tenth  of  the  land  area.  This 
ratio — which  is  ^kely  to  remain  con- 
stant— means  thai  within  a  few  decades 


river  valley  still 
Even  close  to  the 
remain  nearly 
midst    of    the 


we  must  be  prepared  to  live  with  twice 
as  many  people  on  the  same  land  area. 
In  Connecticut  alone  there  will  be  close 
to  6  million  people  by  the  year  2000.  The 
small  towns  and  green,  open  spaces 
which  have  nourished  past  generations 
of  Americans  in  Connecticut  and  New 
England  threaten  to  become  only  a 
memory.  It  must  be  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern to  all  of  us  that  we  preserve  the 
opportunity  for  millions  of  Americans  to 
enjoy  these  surroundings. 

The  beauty  and  potential  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  have  long  been  a  bea- 
con to  dedicated  conservationists  and 
a  haven  for  those  who  live  and  work  in 
the  valley.  But  these  values  are  now  se- 
verely threatened.  Today,  the  price  of 
our  carelessness  is  cheap.  In  a  few  years 
it  will  be  prohibitive.  If  we  are  to  save 
this  river — if  we  are  to  take  this  most 
important  step  to  insure  the  continued 
vitality  of  the  New  England  environ- 
ment— then  we  must  act  now,  before  it 
is  too  late. 

We  have  a  chance  here  to  guide  the 
future.  And  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
turn  our  backs  on  tomorrow.  By  ac- 
cepting this  opportunity  we  test  our- 
selves and  our  success  or  failure  will  be 
measured  for  generations  to  come. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  56.700-acre 
national  recreation  area  divided  into 
three  units  along  the  Connecticut  River. 
Actual  Federal  land  acquisition  would 
be  limited  to  19,000  acres  or  less.  Each 
unit  will  preserve  and  promote  the 
unique  natural  resources  of  its  location. 
The  authorization  of  this  national  rec- 
reation area  will  be  a  landmark  piece  of 
conservation  legislation  for  New  England 
and  the  entire  Nation. 

In  1966,  the  entire  senatorial  delega- 
tion from  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  intro- 
duced legislation  authorizing  a  full  study 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  Under 
that  legislation,  enacted  in  1966.  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  the 
E>epartment  of  the  Interior,  carried  out 
a  detailed.  2-year  study.  The  Depart- 
ment's report,  "New  England  Heritage." 
was  made  public  in  September  1968.  The 
report  gave  us,  for  the  first  time,  a  re- 
gional format  in  which  we  can  work  to 
restore  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  to 
its  original  beauty. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  in- 
corporates many  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  "New  England  Heritage." 
It  calls  for  a  united  and  sustained  effort 
by  all  levels  of  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  preserve  the  great  nat- 
ural heritage  which  is  ours  in  the 
valley. 

The  bill  creates  no  Federal  juggernaut 
to  steamroller  over  the  area.  Quite  the 
contrary,  it  places  a  high  premium  on 
the  importance  of  preserving  the  beauty 
and  tranquillity  which  are  the  valley's 
most  precious  qualities.  A  Connecticut 
River  national  recreation  area  will  be 
designed  to  protect  the  scenic  green  for- 
ests and  peaceful  towns  that  are  the 
heritage  of  New  England — to  do  other- 
wise would  contradict  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation. 

The  legislation  recognizes  that  devel- 
opment of  the  valley  will  take  place  in 
the  future.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
insure  that  future  development  Is  en- 
couraged to  take  place  in  a  maimer 


which  does  not  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  the  river  valley. 

Throughout  the  study  and  the  draft- 
ing of  this  legislation,  the  people  of  New 
England  have  been  asked  to  participate 
in  planning  for  the  future.  They  have 
responded,  and  their  efforts  are  the 
foundation  for  this  legislation.  Too 
often,  in  similar  circumstances,  the  in- 
dividual citizen  and  township  have  been 
left  out  of  the  planning  process.  This  will 
not  happen  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
When  public  hearings  are  held  on  this 
bill  before  the  appropriate  Senate  com- 
mittee, I  will  specifically  request  of  the 
chairman  that  at  least  some  of  these 
hearings  take  place  in  New  England  so 
that  the  citizens  can  be  heard. 

In  this  legislation,  I  have  insisted  on 
the  greatest  concern  for  the  private  in- 
dividual who  lives  and  works  in  the  val- 
ley. Similarly,  this  bill  tries  to  take  into 
account  the  legitimate  interests  of  towns 
and  municipalities  in  the  affected  area. 
This  concern  is  refiected  in  several  ways. 

First,  direct  Federal  acquisition  of  land 
is  held  to  an  absolute  minimimi.  In  every 
case,  the  land  which  must  be  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  this  plan  has  been 
carefully  selected  to  avoid  unnecessary 
disruption  of  the  legitimate  interests  of 
property  owners.  The  land  to  be  taken  is 
mainly  undeveloped,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  Federal  condemnation  power  has 
been  severely  circumscribed,  to  be  used 
only  as  the  last  resort. 

Second,  the  certain  areas  where  a 
"conservation  zone"  will  be  established 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wall  be 
authorized  to  set  standards  for  local 
zoning  laws  the  Secretary  must  act  in 
concert  with  local  efforts  and  with  full 
respect  for  the  well  being  of  the  local 
citizens  and  towns. 

Third,  a  Recreation  Area  Committee 
made  up  of  local  and  State  representa- 
tives will  be  established  for  each  unit. 
These  committees  will  provide  a  direct 
channel  of  communication  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters concerning  the  establishment  and 
development  of  that  imlt.  Additionally, 
each  committee  will  have  the  power  to 
prohibit  arbitrary  changes  of  boimdaries 
and  zoning  standards. 

The  Connecticut  River  national  recrea- 
tion area  will  be  a  unique  venture  in 
conserving  our  natural  heritage.  The  rec- 
reation area  will  encompass  parts  of  a 
river  valley  in  the  midst  of  a  heavily 
populated  and  highly  developed  part  of 
the  country.  We  can  no  longer  limit  our 
conservation  efforts  to  the  wide  open 
spaces  in  the  Far  West.  There  is  a  dire 
need  for  open  space  and  protection  of 
scenic  and  recreation  values  in  the  east- 
em  United  States.  However,  we  must  also 
recognize  that  mere  condemnation  of 
large  parcels  of  valuable  real  estate  will 
not  suffice  in  New  England.  A  new  ap- 
proach is  needed. 

This  bill  calls  for  cooperatlortr-cooper- 
atlon  between  the  people,  and  all  levels  of 
government — in  a  joint  venture  to  pre- 
serve the  Connecticut  River. 

There  will  be  established  a  three-unit 
national  recreation  area  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service.  The 
three  imits,  encompassing  parts  of  four 
States  would  serve  as  the  keystones  for 
a  concerted  conservation  and  recreation 
program  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley. 
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The  bill  also  defines  a  Connecticut  River 
Valley  corridor  which  includes  the  whole 
river  and  the  first  tier  of  towns  on  either 
shore.  Far  less  than  1  percent  of  the  cor- 
ridor would  come  under  direct  Federal 
control.  However,  each  Federal  area 
would  be  a  nucleus  of  cooperative  efforts 
to  protect  the  valley.  The  bill  would  also 
call  for  Federal  financial  and  technical 
assistance  for  local  and  State  efforts  in 
the  corridor.  In  essence,  this  bill  estab- 
lishes a  common  framework  toward  a 
common  goal. 

GATKWAT    TTNrr 

The  gateway  imit  in  Connecticut 
would  include  23,500  acres  along  the 
southernmost  portion  of  the  Cormecticut 
River.  Here,  on  its  final  trek  toward  the 
sea.  the  river  fiows  peacefully  through 
one  of  the  most  scenic  areas  in  America. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Cockaponsett 
State  Forest,  the  gateway  unit  would 
serve  to  protect  a  broad  expanse  of  scenic 
beauty  and  recreation  potential  in  the 
lower  Connecticut  Valley.  Small  sections 
of  the  proposed  unit  are  already  in  pub- 
lic hands,  and  the  acquisiton  of  sur- 
rounding lands  would  serve  to  increase 
the  area  available  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  tranquil  surroundings. 

In  the  gateway  imit,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  acquire  direct  title  to  not 
more  than  5,000  acres  of  land.  Most  of 
this  area  is  presently  imdeveloped  and  It 
includes  870  acres  of  valuable  tidal 
marshland  which  provide  sustenance  and 
sanctuary  for  many  of  our  aquatic  and 
marine  species. 

The  remaining  17,500  acres  would  re- 
main in  private  hands  under  locally  en- 
acted zoning  ordinances  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  "con- 
servation zone"  would  shield  the  area 
from  land  uses  and  abuses  which  would 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  lower  val- 
ley. However,  it  is  not  contemplated  that 
such  a  "conservation  zone"  would  Inhibit 
the  constructive  growth  of  conunerce  and 
industry  or  interfere  with  the  well-being 
of  the  citizens  in  the  area. 

As  in  the  other  proposed  units,  the 
gateway  imit  would  not  be  developed  or 
administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  dis- 
rupt the  presently  existing  envirormient. 
The  emphasis  will  be  on  preserving  and 
protecting  the  natural  conditions  which 
now  prevail.  By  its  very  nature  the  area 
of  the  lower  valley  will  not  sustain  a 
high  degree  of  Intensive  recreational  use. 
The  purposes  of  this  legislation,  there- 
fore, give  primary  emphasis  to  maintain- 
ing the  natural,  scenic  qualities  in  their 
peaceful  surroimdings. 

MOUNT     HOLTOKK     TJNrT 

In  Msissachusetts.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  authorized  to  create  a  na- 
tional park  area  of  12,000  acres  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  north 
of  Springfield.  At  this  point,  the  Connec- 
ticut has  slashed  through  a  ridge  of 
mountains  creating  a  scenic  water  gap 
between  the  Mount  Holyoke  Range  to 
the  northeast,  and  the  Motmt  Tom  Range 
to  the  southwest.  The  Moimt  Holyoke 
imit  would  embrace  the  bulk  of  the 
Mount  Holyoke  Range,  and  suggested 
complementary  State  action  to  expand 
existing  public  lands  around  Mount  Tom 
could  provide  an  unprecedented  array  of 
outdoor  activities  on  both  land  and  water 


In  direct  proximity  to  one  of  the  heavily 
populated  areas  in  the  valley. 

The  boundaries  of  the  proposed  Mount 
Holyoke  unit  have  been  carefully  drawn 
to  exclude  the  Hampshire  College  cam- 
pus and  the  majority  of  private  resi- 
dences on  the  periphery  of  the  area. 
Except  where  land  is  presently  required 
for  public  purposes,  residents  within  the 
boundaries  could  elect  to  maintain  a  life 
tenancy. 

Over  half  a  million  people  live  in 
the  Springfleld-Chicopee-Holyoke  area. 
New  interstate  highways  bring  the  resi- 
dents of  Boston  and  New  York  City 
hours  closer.  The  Mount  Holyoke  unit 
could  serve  as  the  essential  catlyst  for 
concerted  efforts  to  protect  that  scenic 
expanse  of  the  river  from  exploitation. 

coos   SCENIC   RIVKR    UNIT 

Near  its  northern  source  the  Cormecti- 
cut River  could  provide  superb  recrea- 
tional opportunities  In  the  middle  of  a 
near  wilderness  scene.  Some  of  the  best 
trout  fishing  in  the  country  is  available 
and  the  camper  and  hiker  can  enjoy  his 
sport  in  scenic  surroundings.  The  Coos 
Scenic  River  unit  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  area  would  include  an  82- 
mile  section  of  the  upper  Connecticut 
River.  Federal  acquisition  of  land  would 
be  limited  to  1.000  acres  equally  divided 
between  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
The  acquisition  would  take  place  along 
the  streteh  of  the  river  from  Lake 
Francis  to  Moore  Reservoir,  and  would 
guarantee  public  access  to  the  river  and 
the  establishment  of  some  primitive 
camping  sites.  The  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize the  acquisition  of  scenic  and  ac- 
cess easements  from  private  property 
owners  of  some  20,200  acres  of  land  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  river.  Approx- 
imately 12,000  of  these  acres  would  be 
in  New  Hampshire — the  remainder  on 
the  Vermont  shore.  These  easements  will 
provide  protection  of  the  scenic  beauty 
of  the  unit  while  maintaining  the  value 
of  the  privately  owned  land.  The  ridges 
and  escarpments  could  also  be  protected 
by  less  restrictive  easements  without  sig- 
nificant loss  to  the  landowner.  By  these 
devices,  the  local  tax  rolls  can  be  main- 
tained while  preserving  for  future  enjoy- 
ment this  most  beautiful  streteh  of  the 
river. 

CONNECTICDT  VAIiET  SCENIC  TSAIL 

In  addition  to  the  three  national  parks 
to  be  established  along  the  Cormecticut 
River,  this  legislation  authorizes  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Connecticut  Valley  scenic 
trail  as  a  unit  of  the  national  trail  sys- 
tem. This  trail  would  be  primarily  a 
footpath  of  some  300  miles  begiiming 
near  Hanover,  NJI.  and  following  the 
river  north  and  east  to  Third  Connect- 
icut Lake,  then  bending  southward  to 
rejoin  the  Appalachian  Trail  at  the 
Presidential  Mountain  Range.  Much  of 
the  trail  would  be  located  in  the  Coos 
Scenic  River  unit.  Where  existing  facil- 
ities are  not  already  available,  overnight 
shelters  could  be  provided  at  reasonable 
intervals.  A  minimal  amount  of  Federal 
acquisition  would  be  required  for  the 
trail,  and  It  is  hoped  that  the  States 
would  stssist  in  its  development. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLET  TOUKWAT 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  designa- 
tion of  a  Connecticut  Valley  tourway 


running  the  length  of  the  valley.  This 
tourway  would  facilitate  access  to  the 
scenic  and  historic  heritage  of  the  val- 
ley. To  every  extent  practicable  the  tour- 
way would  use  existing  roads  and  would 
emphasize  the  features  of  the  valley 
without  altering  them.  Alternate  routes 
could  be  designated  to  allow  access  to 
special  points  of  interest.  Maps  and  a 
minimum  of  signs  would  be  used  to  in- 
form the  puBlic  of  the  attractions  on 
route.  Great  care  would  be  taken  to 
maintain  the  scenic  and  rural  quality 
of  the  roadway. 

The  qualities  .we  seek  to  preserve  in 
the  valley  would  be  destroyed  by  addi- 
tional construction  of  superhighways. 
Nevertheless,  much  of  the  existing  road 
system  must  be  maintained  by  local  and 
State  governments.  The  expense  of 
maintenance  if  traffic  should  increase 
may  prove  onerous.  Therefore,  this  bill 
calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  consult  with  local  and  State 
representatives  in  an  effort  to  reUeve 
these  burdens  before  designating  a 
tourway. 

CONNECTICUT    RIVER    VAIXET    COaRIDOB 

"New  England  Heritage"  contained  a 
number  of  farsighted  recommendations 
for  enhancing  the  total  environment  of 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  However, 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  and 
should  not  carry  the  fuU  burden  or  usurp 
control  from  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions. In  many  cases,  enlightened  local 
and  State  officials  have  led  the  way 
toward  preserving  the  Cormecticut.  I  am 
confident  these  efforts  will  continue,  and 
many  of  the  further  steps  required  to 
protect  the  environment  in  the  area  may 
be  left  to  local  and  State  determination 
and  action. 

To  facilitate  coordinated  planning 
among  the  various  levels  of  government, 
this  bill  creates  the  concept  of  a  Con- 
necticut River  Valley  corridor.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  Instructed  to 
give  particular  emphasis  to  encouraging 
and  coordinating  the  consen'ation  and 
development  of  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources inside  the  corridor  but  outside 
the  three  designated  national  recreation 
areas.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  assistance  In  developing  means 
to  promote  the  use  of  privately  owned 
lands  in  ways  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  entire  scheme. 

All  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
are  required  to  consult  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  when  their  actions 
or  projects  may  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  recreation  resources  of  the  corri- 
dor. The  Secretary  shall  have  ample 
time  to  study  the  plans  and  make  his 
recommendations. 

This  bill  will  also  instruct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  study  and  submit 
a  report  on.  within  1  year,  the  means 
available  for  maintaining  the  rural,  open 
space  character  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley. 

To  facilitate  the  plaiming  activities  by 
State  govermnents  which  will  lead  to  a 
set  of  coordinated  conservation  efforts 
along  the  Cormecticut  River,  there  is  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  the  amount  of  $100,- 
000  to  be  divided  among  the  four  affected 
States.  This  money,  in  conjunction  with 
the  technical  assistance  which  the  Sec- 
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retary  is  authonzed  to  render  upon  re- 
quest, will  provide  a  meaningful  begin- 
ning to  the  necessary  comprehensive 
efforts  required  in  the  yejus  ahead. 

ADVISOiT   COMMITTEES 

Mr.  President, jwhile  drafting  this  leg- 
islation, I  have  been  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  dedicateq  efforts  of  citizens  who 
live  in  the  Com^ectlcut  Valley  to  make 
constructive  and  useful  suggestions  re- 
garding the  implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations o(f  "New  England  Heri- 
tage." The  people  of  the  valley  know, 
perhaps  more  th^n  anyone,  the  beauties 
and  potential  of  tihe  river.  Certainly  more 
than  anyone  they  have  contributed  to 
preserving  these  assets.  Recognition  of 
the  success  of  th^e  efforts  is  inherent  in 
the  report.  For  had  not  the  private  citi- 
zens and  towns  along  the  river  initiated 
efforts  to  save  itj  there  would  have  been 
no  need  for  a  s^udy  or  a  national  rec- 
reation area.  Thi  river  would  have  been 
lost  years  ago.  That  the  river  is  worth 
saving  today  is  tribute  to  the  concern  of 
generations  of  Ntw  Englanders. 
"The"  ^velopmint  and  administration 
of  a  national  recreation  area  can  only 
benefit  from  conljributions  to  be  made  by 
local  and  State  Representatives  who  are 
intimately  familijir  with  the  area.  There- 
fore, this  bill  wiuld  establish  an  advi- 
sory committee  for  each  of  the  three 
imits  along  the  river.  The  committee 
would  be  largely  made  up  of  local  rep- 
resentatives to  oe  appointed  from  rec- 
ommendations of  the  towns  adjacent  to 
the  unit.  Other]  members  would  come 
from  regional  pfenning  bodies  and  the 
State  governments. 

Each  committeie  would  have  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  re- 
garding all  matte^  pertaining  to  the  de- 
velopment and  iadministration  of  the 
recreation  area  u^t.  Consultation  would 
be  on  a  regular  biasis,  and  all  reasonable 
expenses  borne  l^  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  committeej  for  each  area  would  be 
authorized  to  approve  or  disapprove  any 
changes  in  boimdarles  of  the  particular 
units  as  well  as  any  proposed  alterations 
in  zoning  standards  governing  the  con- 
servation zone. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  a  concerted  attack  on  the 
dangers  which  threaten  the  continued 
vitality  of  the  Corinecticut  River  Valley. 
Despite  the  encroachment  of  modem 
civilization  with  its  smokestacks,  super- 
highways, and  b^-ight  lights,  the  Con- 
necticut remains  I  what  Timothy  Dwight 
once  called  "The  Beautiful  River."  Its 
peaceful  and  traqquil  setting  beckon  im- 
mediate action  tiy  all  of  us  concerned 
with  preserving  ^  quality  environment 
for  the  future.  We  must  act  now  if  we 
are  to  restore  an4  protect  the  Cormecti- 
cut  River  Valley. 

But  time  is  short.  With  this  legislation, 
we  have  the  opportunity — perhaps  our 
last  great  opporti|nity — to  make  certain 
that  this  priceless  resource  is  preserved. 
For  years  we  ha^ve  recognized  the  great 
good  fortune  thatihas  protected  the  Con- 
necticut from  ruiti.  But  our  luck  cannot 
hold  forever,  anc^  the  future  must  not 
be  left  to  chance.  : 
This  bill  provides  a  blueprint  for  ac- 


tion which  will  Insure  that  today's  beauty 
will  also  be  tomorrow's. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
Senators  Brooke,  Dodd,  Kxnnidy   and 

MclNTYRE. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (1805)  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote the  resources  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Ribicoff  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1805 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

STATEMENT    OP    POLICY 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Connecticut  River  and  the  first  tier  of  towns 
bordering  the  river  in  the  States  of  Connecti- 
cut, Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  as  gen- 
eraUy  depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Con- 
necticut River   Valley  Corridor",   numbered 

,  and  dated  .  which  is  on  file 

and  available  for  public  Inspection  in  the 
offices  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  possess  unusual  scenic, 
ecological,  scientific,  historic,  recreational 
and  other  values  contributing  to  public  en- 
joyment, Inspiration,  and  scientific  study. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  it  is  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  the  United  States  to  take  action  to 
preserve  and  promote  such  values  for  the  en- 
joyment of  present  and  future  generations,  to 
preserve  the  natural  ecological  environment 
and  develop  the  recreational  potential  of  the 
area,  and  to  encourage  maximum  comple- 
mentary action  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  individuals,  groups,  and 
associations. 

CONNECnCDT  RIVER   NATTONAl  RECREATION 
AREA 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  public 
outdoor  recreation  use  and  enjoyment  of 
portions  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
Corridor,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the 
scenic,  scientific,  historic,  ecological  and 
other  values  contributing  to  public  enjoy- 
ment, consistent  with  the  well  being  of  pres- 
ent and  future  residents  of  the  area,  there  Is 
hereby  established  the  Connecticut  River  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "recreation  area").  The  recreation 
area  shall  be  composed  of  ( 1 )  a  Gateway  Unit 
comprising  not  more  than  23.500  acres  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  (2)  a  Mount  Holyoke 
Unit  comprising  not  more  than  12.000  acres 
In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  an<} 
( 3 )  a  Coos  Scenic  River  Unit  comprising  not 
more  than  21.200  acres  in  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire.  The  boundaries  of 
each  unit  shall  be  as  generally  delineated  on 
the  map  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  revise  the 
boundaries  of  any  unit  from  time  to  time 
with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  such  xmit  as  re- 
ferred to  in  section  8  of  this  Act,  but  the 
total  acreage  within  the  revised  boundaries 
of  any  \inlt  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage 
limitation  for  the  unit  specified  In  this  sec- 
tion. 


ACQTTISITION      OV      PROPERTY      FOR      RECREATION 
AREA     GATEWAY     UNIT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Gateway  Unit,  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  thousand  acres  of  privately  owned 
lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  which  he 
determines  are  presently  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  a  fee  title  only  in  cases 
where,  in  his  Judgment,  the  acquisition  of 
scenic  easements  or  other  less  than  fee  in- 
terests would  not  be  adequate  to  carry  our, 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  remaining  pri- 
vately owned  property  within  such  unit  may 
not  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  or  owners  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "owner")  for  one  year  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
thereafter  so  long  as  an  appropriate  local 
zoning  agency  shall  have  In  force  and  ap- 
plicable to  such  a  property  a  duly  adopted, 
valid  zoning  ordinance  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  and  following  public  hearings, 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations,  which 
may  be  amended  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  unit,  specifying  standards  that 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  standards  specified  in  such  regu- 
lations shall  have  the  object  of  (1)  regulating 
new  commercial  or  industrial  uses  of  such 
property  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  (11)  promoting  the  protection 
and  development  for  purposes  of  this  Act 
of  such  property  by  means  of  acreage,  front- 
age, setback  design  and  subdivision  controls 
and  by  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  timber, 
burning  of  undergrowth,  removing  soil  or 
other  landfill  and  dumping  or  storing  refuse 
In  such  a  manner  that  would  detract  from 
the  natural  or  traditional  rlverway  scene: 
Provided,  That  such  standards  shall  not  dis- 
courage the  constructive  development  and 
use  of  land  for  industrial  and  commercial 
purposes  which  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(c)  Following  Issuance  of  such  regulations 
the  Secretary  shall  approve  any  zoning  ordi- 
nance or  any  amendment  to  any  approved 
zoning  ordinance  submitted  to  him  that  con- 
forms to  the  standards  contained  in  the  reg- 
ulations In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  ordinance  or  amendment.  Such  ap- 
proval shall  remain  effective  for  so  long  as 
such  ordinance  or  amendment  remains  in 
effect  as  approved. 

(d)  No  zoning  ordinance  or  amendment 
thereof  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  (1)  contains  any  provisions  that  he 
considers  adverse  to  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  such  property  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  (11)  falls  to 
have  the  effect  of  providing  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  receive  notice  of  any  variance 
granted  under,  or  any  exception  made  to,  the 
application  of  such  ordinance  or  amend- 
ment. 

(e)  If  any  property,  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  by  con- 
demnation has  been  suspended  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  Is  made  the 
subject  of  a  variance  under,  or  becomes  for 
any  reaison  an  exception  to,  such  zoning  ordi- 
nance, or  is  subject  to  any  variance,  excep- 
tion, or  use  that  falls  to  conform  to  any 
applicable  standard  contained  In  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  In  effect  at  the  time  of  passage  of 
such  ordinance,  the  Secretary  may  terminate 
the  suspension  of  his  authority  to  acquire 
such  property  by  condemnation:  Provided, 
That  the  owner  of  any  such  property  shall 
have  90  days  after  written  notification  from 
the  Secretary  to  discontinue  the  variance, 
exception,  or  use  referred  to  In  such  notifi- 
cation. 

(f)  The  Secretary  fehall  furnish  to  any 
party  In  Interest,  upon  request,  a  certificate 
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indicating  the  property  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  by  con- 
demnation Is  suspended. 

MOUNT    HOLTOKE   ■UNIT 

Sec.  4.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Mount  Holyoke  Unit,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire without  the  consent  of  the  owner  not 
to  exceed  twelve  thousand  acres  of  lands, 
waters,  and  interests  therein:  Provided,  The 
Secretary  may  acquire  a  lee  title  only  In  cases 
where,  in  his  Judgment,  the  acquisition  of 
scenic  easements  or  other  less  than  fee  In- 
terests would  not  be  adequate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

coos    SCENIC    RIVER    UNIT 

Sec.  5.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  C!oob 
Scenic  River  Unit,  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
a  fee  title  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  acres  of  lands, 
waters,  and  interests  therein.  Other  interests 
In  the'  remaining  privately .  owned  property 
within  such  unit  may  not  be  acquired  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner  so  long  as  the 
property  is  devoted  to  uses  compatible  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

ADDITIONAL    PROPERTY    ACaUISmON    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  the  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  there- 
in (including  scenic  easements)  within  each 
unit  of  the  recreation  area  by  donation,  ne- 
gotiated purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  transfer,  exchange  or  con- 
demnation except  that  such  authority  to  ac- 
quire by  condemnation  shall  be  exercised 
only  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  speci- 
fic^y  provided  In  sections  3.  4  and  5  of  this 
Act.  When  a  tract  of  land  lies  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  boundaries  of  a  unit, 
the  Secretary  may  acquire  the  entire  tract 
in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  severance 
costs.  Any  lands  so  acquired  outside  the 
boundaries  of  a  unit  may  be  exchanged  by 
the  Secretary  for  any  non-federal  land  with- 
in such  boundaries,  and  any  portion  of  said 
land  not  utilized  for  exchange  may  be  dis- 
posed of  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  377) ,  as  amend- 
ed (40  U.S.C.  5  471  et  seq).  In  exercising  his 
authcwrlty  to  acquire  property  by  exchange, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
federal land  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  unit  and  convey  to  the  grantor  any  fed- 
erally owned  land  under  his  Jurisdiction 
which  is  within  the  same  State  or  States  as 
the  unit  and  which  he  classified  as  suitable 
for  exchange  or  other  disposal.  The  values  of 
the  properties  so  exchanged  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal  or.  If  they  are  not  approxi- 
mately equal,  shall  be  equalized  by  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  circumstances  require. 

(b)  With  the  exception  of  any  lands  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  presently 
needed  for  public  use  facilities  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  owner  of  Im- 
proved property  within  any  unit  of  the  rec- 
reation area  on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary  may  elect,  as  a  condition  to 
such  acquisition,  to  retain  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  Improved  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  and  agricultural  pur- 
pose for  a  period  ending  at  the  death  of  the 
owner  or  his  spouse,  whichever  occurs  later, 
or  for  a  fixed  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
years.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  date  of  any 
right  retained  by  the  owner.  Any  retained 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  may  be  trans- 
ferred or  assigned.  Whenever  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  property  or  any  portion  there- 
of has  ceased  to  be  used  for  non-commercial 
residential  purposes,  he  may  terminate 
the  right  of  use  and  occupancy  upon  tender- 
ing to  the  holder  thereof  an  amount  equal 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  portion  of 
said  right  which  remains  unexpired  on  the 
date  of  termination. 

(c)  Aj5  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "Im- 
proved property"  shall   mean   a  one-family 


dwelling  the  construction  of  which  was 
begun  before  January  1,  1969,  together  with 
so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling 
Is  situated,  the  said  land  being  In  the  same 
ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  designate  to  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  and 
land  for  noncommercial  residential  or  agri- 
cultural purposes,  together  with  any  struc- 
tures accessory  to  the  dwelling  which  are 
situated  on  the  land  so  designated:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  may  exclude  from 
the  land  so  designated  any  water  bodies 
together  with  so  much  of  the  adjacent  land 
as  he  deems  necessary  for  public  access 
thereto. 

(d)  Any  property  or  Interests  therein 
within  a  unit  of  the  national  recreation 
area  which  are  owned  by  a  State  or  by  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  perma- 
nently preserved  for  conservation  purposes 
under  the  ownership  of  a  nonprofit,  non- 
stock organisation  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation.  Notwithstanding,  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  federal  property  located 
within  a  unit  of  the  recreation  area  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  jigency  having 
custody  thereof,  be  transferred  to  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary, 
without  transfer  of  funds,  for  administration 
by  him  as  part  of  the  recreation  area. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
and  protect  the  recreation  area  with  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  conserving  the  natural  resources 
located  within  It  and  preserving  the  recrea- 
tion area  In  as  nearly  its  natural  state  and 
condition  as  possible.  No  development  or 
plan  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  shall  be 
undertaken  In  the  recreation  area  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  accepted  eco- 
logical principles,  the  preservation  of  the 
physiographic  conditions  now  prevaiUng  or 
vrtth  the  preservation  of  such  historic  sites 
and  structures  as  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate. 

(b)  The  recreation  area  shall  be  adminis- 
tered, protected,  and  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39 
Stat.  535) ,  as  amended,  and  supplemented 
(16  U.S.C.  §  1  et  seq.)  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  utilize  any  other  statutory  au- 
thority available  to  him  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  natural  resources 
to  the  extent  he  finds  such  authority  will 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  waters 
under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  recreation 
area  In  accordance  with  the  appUcable  laws 
of  the  States  concerned  and  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate zones  where,  and  establish  periods 
when,  no  hunting,  no  fishing  or  trapping 
shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  fish  or  wildlife  management,  admin- 
istration, or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Ex- 
cept in  emergencies,  any  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  prescribing  any  such  restrictions 
shall  be  issued  only  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  agency  of  the  State  con- 
cerned. .    .         ^   „ 

(d)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  shall 
not  authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  within  the  national  recrea- 
tion area  of  any  dam,  water  conduit,  reser- 
voir, powerhouse,  transmission  line,  or  other 
project  works  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(41  Stat  1063),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a 
et  seq.)  :  Provided.  That  the  provisions  of 
that  Act  shall  continue  to  apply  to  any  proj- 
ect, as  defined  In  that  Act,  already  licensed. 

(e)  Designated  National  Park  Service  em- 
ployees of  the  recreation  area  may  make  ar- 
rests lor  violations  of  any  Federal  laws  or 
regulations  applicable  to  the  area,  and  they 
may  bring  the  accused  person  before  the 
nearest  magistrate  Judge,  or  court  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction  In  the 
premises. 


ADVISORY    COMMISSIONS 


Sec.  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
advisory  commission  for  each  unit  of  the 
recreation  area. 

(b)  Each  commission  shall  be  composed 
of  members  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(1)  a  member  appointed  to  represent  each 
State  In  which  the  unit  Is  located  and  such 
appointments  shall  be  made  from  recom- 
mendations of  the  Governors  of  such  States; 

(2)  a  member  appointed  to  represent  the 
appropriate  regional  planning  commissions  or 
agencies  of  each  State  in  which  the  unit  Is 
located  and  such  appointment  shall  be  made 
from  recommendations  of  the  heads  of  such 
commissions; 

(3)  a  member  apfKJinted  to  represent  each 
town  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this  Act  that 
is  directly  affected  by  the  establishment  of 
the  unit  and  such  appointments  shall  be 
made  from  recommendations  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  such  towns;  and 

(4)  a  member  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  each  commission 
shall  be  elected  by  the  membership  there- 
after for  a  term  not  to  exceed  two  years. 
Any  vacancy  in  each  commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(d)  All  members  of  the  commissions  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  commissions  in 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  on  the  presentation  of  vouchers  signed 
by  the  Chairmen. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designate  shall 
consult  regularly  with  the  appropriate  com- 
mission with  respect  to  matters  relating  to 
the  development  of  each  unit  of  the  recrea- 
tion area,  and  vrtth  respect  to  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  for  the  recreation  area,  the 
Issuance  of  regulations  specifying  standards 
for  zoning  ordinances,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  recreation  area. 

(f)  Each  Commission  shall  make  available 
to  the  Secretary  an  annual  report  reviewing 
matters  relating  to  the  development  of  each 
unit  of  the  recreation  area,  including  land 
acquisition  and  the  zoning  standards  poli- 
cies, aTid  shall  make  recommendations  there- 


to. 


CONNECTICUT   RIVER   VAIXEY    CORRIDOR 


Sec  9.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  accordance 
with  authority  contained  in  the  Act  of  May 
28,  1963  (77  Stat.  49)  and  in  consultation 
with  the  New  England  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion and  the  advisory  commissions  estab- 
lished by  section  8,  of  this  Act,  shall  en- 
courage coordinated  planning  for  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  the  outdoor 
recreation  resources  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  Corridor,  as  depicted  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  In  section  1  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  give  particular  attention  to  en- 
couraging and  coordinating  the  conservation 
and  development  of  the  outdoor  recreation 
resources  of  the  corridor  that  are  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  area,  and  he  Is 
authorized  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  private 
Individuals,  groups,  and  associations  with  re- 
spect to  the  conservation  and  development  of 
such  resources.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
establish  a  regional  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  planning  and  coordination  under 
this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  State, 
regional,  county,  and  municipal  bodies  to 
adopt  and  enforce  adequate  master  plans  and 
zoning  ordinances  which  will  promote  the 
use  and  development  of  privately  owned 
lands  within  the  corridor  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and 
Is  authorized  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  such  bodies  in  the  development  of  such 
plans  and  ordinances. 
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(c)  The  Secretary^  shall  cooperate  with  the 
appropriate  State  abd  local  agencies  to  pro- 
vide safeguards  agaltxst  pollution  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  and  unnecessary  Impairment 
to  the  scenery  thereof. 

(d)  In  order  to  ajrold.  insofar  as  possible, 
decisions  or  actloiis  by  any  depuirtment, 
agency,  or  Instrunientallty  of  the  United 
States  which  could  kave  a  direct  and  adverse 
effect  on  the  outdoqr  recreation  resources  of 
the  corridor,  all  departments,  agencies,  and 
Instrumentalities  of!  the  United  States  shall 
consult  with  the  S^retary  concerning  any 
plans,  programs,  projects,  and  grants  under 
their  Jurisdiction  wllthln  the  corridor.  Any 
Federal  dep>artment,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tality before  which  there  Is  pending  an  ap- 
plication for  a  license  for  any  activity  which 
could  have  such  effeit  on  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion resources  of  thel  corridor  shall  notify  the 
Secretary,  and.  befote  taking  final  action  on 
such  application,  shall  allow  the  Secretary 
ninety  days  to  present  his  views  on  the 
matter. 

(e)  The  Secretaijy  of  Agriculture  shall 
study  means  of  preserving  the  agricultural 
forest  and  rural  opefi  space  character  of  the 
corridor,  and  shall  submit  a  report  of  hla 
findings  vul  recomi^endatlons  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  .Congress  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  this  Act. 

(f)  There  Is  herel)y  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sian  Of  8100,000  to  be  equally 
divided  among  the;  State  governments  In 
Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  ] 

NATIONAL    SCXN1C    TRAIL 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  ordir  to  promote  public  ac- 
cess to,  travel  within,  and  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  the  (jonnectlcut  River  Valley 
Corridor,  there  Is  hereby  established  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  National  Scenic  Trail  as  a 
unit  of  the  National  system  of  trails  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Trails  System  Act  (82 
Stat.  919).  Insofar  ai  practicable,  the  right- 
of-way  for  such  trallj  shall  comprise  the  trail 
depicted  on  the  mapj  referred  to  in  section  1 
of  this  Act.  The  Connecticut  Valley  National 
Scenic  Trail  shall  b«j  administered  primarily 
as  a  footpath 

f  the  trail  right-of-way. 
operty  therein,  and  the 
Ion.  maintenance,  and 
le  trail  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  ptovlslons  of  this  section 
and  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Na- 
tional Trail  System  A^it  applicable  to  national 
scenic  trails. 

CONNBCnCUT   teAlXTT    TOURWAT 

See.  11.  (a)  In  orper  further  to  promote 
travel  within  an  enloyment  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  Cor- 
ridor, the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in 
consultation  with  tiie  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  other  t^deral  and  State  agen- 
cies Involved,  may  designate  a  Connecticut 
Valley  Tourway.  The  tourway  shall  comprise, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  existing  roads  with- 
in the  corridor.  Such  i  designation  of  existing 
roads  which  are  pa^t  of  the  Pederal-Ald 
In  no  way  modify  the 
applicable  to  the  maln- 
<t  or  beautlflcatlon  of 
provisions  of  the  Ped- 
as  amended.  The  Sec- 
retary of  TranspxDrtatlon.  under  appropriate 
agreements  with  the  Federal  or  SUte  agen- 
cies administering  the  lands  Involved,  may 
provide  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
Interpretative  devices  and  makers  along  the 
tourway  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and 
he  shall  encourage  thje  State  agencies  to  uti- 
lize to  the  fullest  ex^nt  funds  available  to 
them  under  the  Pede^al-Ald  Highway  Act  to 
preserve  the  scenic  Character  of  the  tour- 
way and  control  ad%-^rse  or  nonconforming 
uses  on  the  roads  so  designated. 

(b)  Before  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  designate  a  Connecticut  VaUey  Toxir- 
way.  the  SecreUry  ^all  name  a  standing 
committee  representlfag  State  and  local  In- 
terests   to    review    mcians    to   safeguard    the 


(b)  The  selection  i 
the  acquisition  of  p: 
development,  operai 
administration  of  tl 


Highway  System  she 
rules  and  procediues  j 
tenance.    Improvemer 
such  roads  under  the 
eral-Ald  Highway  Ac^ 


scenic  rural  character  of  the  area  and  to  re- 
lieve unnecessary  biu-dens  on  local  munici- 
palities accruing  from  Increased  traffic. 

SHORKLINI  KKOSION  CONTmOL 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  cooperate  In 
the  study  and  formulation  of  plans  for  shore- 
line erosion  control  of  the  Connecticut  River; 
and  any  protective  works  for  such  control 
undertaken  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  shall  be  carried  out 
In  accordance  with  a  plan  that  Is  acceptable 
to  the  S*cretary  of  the  Interior  and  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

S«c.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  but 
not  more  than  $46,000,000  shall  be  appro- 
priated for  the  acquisition  of  lands,  waters, 
or  Interests  therein. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Connecticut  as  a  principal  sponsor  of  a 
bill  for  the  creation  of  the  Connecticut 
River  national  recreation  area. 

The  proposed  Connecticut  River  na- 
tional recreation  area  has  been  under 
careful  study  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  since  October  of  ]ft66.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  both  highly  feasible  and 
eminently  desirable. 

In  this  era  of  growing  population,  of 
ever  increasing  pressure  and  complexity 
in  urban  life  and  of  continuing  pollution 
and  despoliation  of  our  recreational  re- 
sources, it  is  imperative  that  measures 
be  taken  to  preserve  areas  of  natural 
beauty  and  to  permit  their  use  and  en- 
joyment by  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

By  the  year  2000.  a  single  metropolis 
will  cover  the  entire  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  from  north  of  Boston  to 
south  of  Washington,  D.C.  By  that  date, 
the  population  of  this  area  is  expected  to 
grow  to  72  million.  Much  of  the  rural 
area  that  still  remains  on  the  northeast 
and  mid-Atlantic  coasts  will  be  required 
for  residential  areas  to  house  these 
people,  industrial  parlts  to  employ  them, 
jetports,  highways  and  railroad  lines  to 
transport  them,  and  shopping  centers  to 
distribute  the  goods  they  will  require. 

Larger  numbers  of  people,  however, 
will  also  require  larger  amoimts  of  land 
for  recreation  and  relaxation.  Provisions 
such  as  the  one  now  proposed  must  be 
made  to  insure  that  these  fundamental 
needs  will  be  met. 

The  Connecticut  River  Valley  offers 
tremendous  F>otential  for  projects  of  this 
nature.  It  is  both  centrally  located  and 
easily  accessible.  At  present,  the  area  is 
served  by  seven  interstate  or  limited  ac- 
cess highways.  In  1960,  over  50  percent 
of  the  total  population  of  New  England 
lived  within  50  miles  of  the  river.  Further, 
despite  encroachment  and  increasing 
pollution,  there  remain  large  areas  of 
natural  wood  and  marshland  along  its 
banks  which  are  highly  suitable  for  de- 
velopment as  outdoor  recreational  areas. 
This  bill  provides  for  the  acquisition 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  three  such 
areas:  one  in  Connecticut,  one  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  one  on  the  northern  bor- 
ders of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
These  areas  have  been  carefully  selected 
to  provide  a  maximum  of  scenic  beauty 
and  recreational  potential  and  to  cause 
minimum    disruption    of   existing   resi- 


dential,   commercial,    agricultural    and 
transportation  facilities. 

In  addition,  the  bill  looks  toward 
healthy  cooperation  between  State,  local 
and  private  organizations  to  protect 
other  imdeveloped  areas.  For  example, 
local  communities  are  encouraged  to  pass 
zoning  restrictions  to  conform  with  State 
and  Federal  guidelines  and  to  coordinate 
the  development  of  master  plans  for  the 
future  use  and  conservation  of  the  land 
within  their  boundaries. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  called  upon  to  study  means  of  preserv- 
ing additional  agricultural  and  rural 
open  space  within  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  area. 

I  fully  support  the  bill.  Its  proposals 
are  original  and  well-planned,  and  they 
take  us  a  step  In  the  right  direction 
toward  meeting  one  of  our  greatest 
needs 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  from 
New  England  in  urging  its  enactment. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation  to  create 
a  Connecticut  River  national  recreation 
area.  The  bill  which  is  being  introduced 
today  provides  for  development  of  three 
conservation  and  recreation  areas  along 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut — at  the 
gateway  where  it  flows  into  Long  Island 
Sound,  in  the  Moimt  Holyoke  Range 
area  of  Massachusetts,  and  along  the 
upper  river  in  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. Passage  of  the  legislation  will  be 
a  major  step  in  restoring  the  beauty  of 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley  and  pre- 
serving our  natural  heritage. 

Three  years  ago,  I  joined  with  Senator 
Ribicoff  and  my  New  England  colleagues 
on  legislation  to  study  the  possible  de- 
velopment of  the  Connecticut  River  and 
its  surrounding  towns  as  a  national  rec- 
reation area.  That  study,  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  found 
conditions,  both  natural  and  man-made, 
which  temporarily  limit  the  area's  rec- 
reation use: 

Water  quality  covering  the  entire  pol- 
lution class  scale  and  only  7  percent  of 
the  river's  length  presently  suitable  for 
primary  contact  recreation  use. 

Severely  depleted  fish  and  wildlife 
populations,  and  much  of  the  river  in- 
capable of  supporting  a  productive 
sports  fishery. 

Boating  limited  by  natural  and  arti- 
ficial obstructions.  Virtually  no  public 
swimming  areas  on  the  river. 

A  lack  of  public  picnic  facilities  along 
the  river,  especially  near  urban  concen- 
trations. 

Foot,  bicycling,  and  horseback  trail 
mileage  Inadequate  for  present  needs, 
with  the  greatest  deficiencies  near  urban 
are^. 

Public  camping  c^portunlties  limited 
to  a  few,  small,  scattered  areas. 

The  bUl  which  has  been  Introduced  by 
Senator  Ribicoff  today  and  which  I  have 
cosponsored  would  carry  out  recommen- 
dations of  the  report  and  make  the  Con- 
necticut River  national  recreation  area 
a  reality. 

The  bill  defines  a  "Connecticut  River 
Valley  Corridor,"  composed  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  and  the  first  tier  of  towns 
bordering  the  river  in  Cormectlcut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  aim  of  the  legislation  is  to  de- 
velop  the  recreation  potential  of  this 
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corridor  and  to  preserve  and  protect  It 
from  scenic  pollution. 

A  small  area  within  the  corridor,  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  area,  will 
come  under  Federal  Jurisdiction  and  be 
devel(^?ed  as  a  nucleus  for  efforts  to  save 
the  valley.  This  56,700-acre  national  rec- 
reation area,  to  be  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  will  be  ccMnposed 
of  three  units  encompassing  all  four 
States. 

The  gateway  unit  would  cover  23,500 
acres  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
River  where  it  flows  Into  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  Coos  Scenic  River  unit  would 
include  21,200  acres  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  up  near  the  Canadian 
border.  The  Mount  Holyoke  unit  would 
be  a  12,000  acre  national  park  area  east 
of  the  Connecticut  between  Springfield 
and  Northampton. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  unit,  in  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts,  would  include 
the  riverfront  area  and  would  run  for 
about  7  miles  back  along  the  heavily 
forested  Mount  Holyoke  Range,  well  be- 
yond the  notch.  The  area  would  be  de- 
veloped for  camping,  hiking,  picnicking, 
fishing,  boating,  swimming,  sightseeing, 
and  other  recreation  activities. 

Of  the  12,000  acres,  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  would  be  entitled  to  acquire  full 
title  to  lands  only  where  lesser  interests 
would  not  be  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
alms  of  the  recreation  area.  For  the  most 
part,  it  would  obtain  scenic  easements, 
whereby  the  owner  of  property  would 
agree  to  restrict  the  use  of  his  land  to 
preserve  scenic  and  environmental  qual- 
ities. E^ren  where  property  is  acquired 
outright,  the  Gtovemment  in  most  cases 
would  give  the  few  owners  affected  a  life 
estate. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  a  complementary 
action  the  State  would  develop  and  ex- 
pand Mount  Tom  State  reservation. 

Indeed,  a  major  thrust  of  the  bill  Is 
to  encourage  cooperation  and  commit- 
ment at  all  levels — Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private.  The  bill  provides  for  tech- 
nical assistance  grants  to  help  support 
such  efforts. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  Include: 

A  300-mile  Connecticut  Valley  Trail 
for  hiking  enthusiasts ; 

A  winding  tourway  for  motorists  along 
the  full  length  of  the  river; 

Establishment  of  scenic  easements 
wherever  possible  along  the  river — re- 
stricting use  of  land  without  taking  it 
out  of  private  hands. 

Creation  of  advisory  commissions,  to 
be  composed  of  State  and  local  ofiBcials. 
and  representatives  of  regional  plan- 
ning commissions  or  agencies. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  full  Sen- 
ate hearings  and  consultation  with  local 
leaders  and  interested  citizens  will  be 
held  on  the  bilL 

In  the  distant  past,  the  Connecticut 
River  was  a  valuable  asset  to  Massachu- 
setts and  New  England.  It  afforded  fish, 
power  and  recreation. 

In  the  recent  past,  however,  the  fish 
and  birds  have  been  killed  by  noxious 
pollutants.  People  seeking  to  use  the  Con- 
necticut for  recreation  have  been  driven 
off  by  smells  and  filth. 

We  can  and  must  act  now  to  lay  the 


base  for  restoring  the  Connecticut  River 
to  its  place  as  an  asset  to  be  proud  of. 
And  our  concern  must  be  not  only  for  the 
river  Itself,  but  for  its  surroimding  areas. 
The  Cormectlcut  River  Valley  already  has 
1.7  million  people  and  will  have  over  3 
million  by  the  year  2000.  Action  is  long 
overdue  to  assure  that  this  and  similar 
regions  of  natural  beauty  do  not  become 
ravEiged  further  by  the  destruction  of  the 
trees  and  foliage,  by  the  laying  of  con- 
crete and  asphalt,  £uid  by  the  continued 
spoilage  of  the  waters  of  the  river  and 
its  tributaries.  Ways  must  be  found  to 
prevent  further  deterioration  and  to  re- 
capture some  of  the  beauty  which  has 
already  been  lost.  Our  children  and  their 
children  need  to  have  places  set  aside 
for  recreation  and  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
swimming,  boating,  fishing,  and  the 
many  other  forms  of  relaxation. 

Progress  now  is  being  made  to  clean 
up  the  river.  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  have 
supported  with  my  colleagues  far-reach- 
ing water  pollution  controls  which  are 
starting  to  have  an  effect.  And  here  in 
the  State,  people  are  working  together 
with  a  renewed  sense  of  concern. 

Indeed,  while  much  work  remains,  it 
has  been  predicted  that  within  a  few 
years  many  sections  of  the  river  may 
again  be  swimmable. 

But  even  as  water  pollution  decreases, 
a  broader  danger  to  our  natural  environ- 
ment has  become  more  serious — the  un- 
checked industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment which  now  threatens  the 
banks  and  surrounding  areas  which  add 
so  much  to  the  overall  charm  and  appeal 
of  the  Connecticut. 

Already,  along  many  f>ortlons  of  the 
river,  ugly  factories  are  violating  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  area  and  dumping 
pollutants  Into  the  river.  And  ironically, 
as  the  river  itself  becomes  fit  for  swim- 
ming, boating  and  fishing,  the  expected 
infiux  of  people  to  the  area  threatens  to 
bring  hot  dog  stands,  trailer  parks,  bill- 
boards, unsightly  construction  and  other 
eyesores  which  will  spoil  the  natural  en- 
vironment of  the  river  valley. 

The  Connecticut  River  national  recre- 
ation area  will  meet  these  problems  and 
enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area. 
I  look  forward  to  swift  action,  with  full 
consultation  with  citizens  back  home. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut, Senator  Ribicoff,  for  his  strong 
commitment  and  efforts  to  develop  the 
Connecticut  River  national  recreation 
area.  As  the  primary  sponsor  of  the  orig- 
inal legislation  calling  for  a  study,  and 
now  of  legislation  to  enact  Its  recom- 
mendations, he  has  worked  hard  and  is 
achieving  results.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join 
once  again  and  continue  to  work  with 
him  in  this  effort. 

I  strongly  support  developing  the  Con- 
necticut River  national  recreation  area. 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  91— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION ESTABLISHING  THE  FED- 
ERAL COMMITTEE  ON  NUCLEAR 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  reso- 
lution on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Cooper,  Mansfield,  Mathias,  Metcalf, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Packwood, 
Stevens,  Schweiker,  and  Randolph.  The 
joint  resolution,  if  passed,  would  establish 
the  Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  De- 
velopment whose  purpose  it  would  be  to 
assess  and  evaluate  the  current  atomic 
energy  program  of  the  United  States. 

I  claim  no  pride  of  authorship  in  this 
matter,  as  it  was  introduced  in  substan- 
tially the  samelfonn  in  the  last  Congress 
by  my  predecejsor,  Hon.  Thruston  Mor- 
ton. At  tha^>mie.  February  28,  1968,  he 
pointed  QUTln  great  detail  the  history  of 
peacefur  development  of  atomic  energy 
subseofient  to  World  War  n  and  de- 
scribe the  current  feeling  among  many 
in  the  scientific  community  that  a  review 
of  the  direction  of  our  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram was  greatly  needed.  My  remarks 
today  will  be  confined  to  a  summation 
of  Senator  Morton's  very  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

Congress  instructed  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  when  it  was  established  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  in  1954  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  the  development  of 
atomic  energy.  At  least  $2V2  billion  have 
been  spent  in  the  interim  period  to  make 
nuclear  plants  efiQcient  and  able  to  com- 
pete  with  other  power  sources  such  as 
coal  and  oil.  We  appropriated  these  large 
sums  for  developing  a  new  power  source 
knowing  full  well  that  it  would  not  be 
needed  until  50  to  100  years  hence  when 
our  supply  of  fossil  fuels  might  begin  to 
run  short. 

Congress  adopted  this  atomic  energy 
program,  which  resulted  in  a  new  tech- 
nical development  becoming,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  a  Government  mo- 
nopoly. There  is  no  question  that  the  abil- 
ity to  create  electrical  energy  through 
atomic  fission  is  an  amazing  accomplish- 
ment but  we  also  understand  now  what 
we  did  not  realize  in  1945 — that  atomic 
energy  is  no  panacea. 

Some  might  consider  this  resolution  In 
some  way  a  repudiation  of  the  outstand- 
ing work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  I  assure  Senators  that  I 
have  nothing  but  the  highest  regard  for 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  who  serve 
on  this  committee  and  I  think  they  have 
ably  carried  out  the  original  mandate  of 
Congress  which  was  to  promote  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  act  made  no  provision  for 
consideration  of  the  need  for  nuclear 
energy,  the  fate  of  competing  fuels,  and 
the  effect  on  the  economy. 

There  are  many  indications  now  that 
we  have  moved  too  quickly,  without  the 
proper  safeguards,  into  the  atomic  en- 
ergy field.  Early  enthusiasts  who  appear 
to  have  become  somewhat  disillusioned 
about  the  program  and  are  now  calling 
for  a  remspraisal  include  David  Lillen-^ 
thai,  who  was  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  These  ex- 
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the  direction  of 
terms  of  costs  and 

Mr.  President, 
that  the  Member^ 


perts  tell  us  that  the  potential  hazards 
of  nuclear  power  I  are  threefold: 

First.  The  eminatlon  of  radioactive 
substances  into  the  air  and  into  the 
water  of  streams  used  for  cooling  the 
plants  themselves, 

Second.  The  ekpensive  and  difficult 
problem  of  safely  j  handling  waste  mate- 
rial which  remains  after  the  useful  life 
of  the  nuclear  fu^  has  terminated. 

Third.  And  the  i^ssibility.  even  though 
remote,  that  an  a^ident  would  result  in 
the  sudden  release  of  radioactive  mate- 
rial into  the  atmo$phere. 

Undoubtedly,  tlje  possibilities  of  un- 
precedented damage  to  human  and  ani- 
mal life  were  notj  realized  by  Congress 
when  it  decided  t^  develop  the  civilian 
nuclear  power  complex,  but  this  does  not 
absolve  us  of  the  iJesf>onsibility  today,  in 
the  light  of  new  ^idence,  to  reevaluate 
lis  program  both  in 
safety  to  the  public, 
is  my  strong  belief 
of  the  Joint  Com- 
mitCee  oil  Atomic  fnergy  have  diligently 
carried  odllhe  original  mandate  of  Con- 
gress which  was  tp  promote  the  use  of 
civilian  nuclear  energy.  It  is  the  original 
mandate  I  questioi  today,  and  certainly 
not  the  efforts  of  iny  colleagues  on  this 
committee.  The  resolution  which  I  am 
introducing  calls  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  whole  government  participa- 
tion in  the  atomifl  energy  program  in- 
cluding the  originfil  mandate.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  t  have  suggested  we 
call  upon  cabinet  ojcacers,  scientists,  lay- 
men, and  Member^  of  Congress  who  are 
not  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  to  conduct]  this  study.  Since  the 
problem  is  urgent  and  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence, this  committee  on  nuclear  de- 
velopment is  required  to  make  a  report 
of  its  findings  to  the  Congress  within  2 
years  of  its  authorization.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and   ourj  descendents  to  ob- 
jectively evaluate  the  future  direction  of 
this  phenomenon  oi  atomic  energy  which 
could  mean  much  vp  the  development  of 
the  Nation  or  to  me  contrary,  become 
the  vehicle  for  rendering  our  environ- 
ment unfit  for  habitation.  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  support  this  effort  to  find  the 
proper   balance   bejtween   progress   and 
safety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  appropriately  referred  and 
that  its  text  be  pmnted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
joint  resolution  wil  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolut  on  (S.J.  Res.  91)  es- 
tablishing the  FedeSal  Committee  on  Nu- 
clear Development,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cook  (for  himself  iind  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  ^wice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  j 

S.J.  IIes.  91 
Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemble^, 

SBcnoN  1.  There  isjhereby  established  the 
Federal  Committee  oii  Nuclear  Development 
(hereinafter  referred  tt)  as  the  "Committee") . 


MKMBIBWHTP    AND    ORGANIZATION    Or    THX 

ooMMTrm 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed or  a  Chairman,  who  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  general  pubUc  having  no  ties  to  or 
connections  with  either  the  atomic  energy 
Industry  or  any  competitive  Industry,  and 
twenty  other  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Pour  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, two  from  each  political  party,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, none  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy: 

(2)  Pour  Members  of  the  Senate,  two  from 
each  political  party,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  none  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy; 

( 3 )  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
(6 )   The  Secretary  of  Labor: 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and 

(7)  Eight  members  of  the  general  public 
who  are  specially  qualified  to  consider  and 
evaluate  the  technical,  economic,  and  so- 
ciological impact  of  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  The  Chairman,  and  the  members  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (a),  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and   consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Each  member  specified  In  paragraphs 
(3)  through  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  may  desig- 
nate another  officer  of  his  department  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  In  his  stead. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Committee  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

(e)  The  Committee  may  Issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  It  deems  advisable  to  con- 
duct Its  activities. 

DUTIES  OP  THB  COMMrTTEE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  study,  re- 
view, and  evaluate  the  present  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964  and  examine 
the  atomic  energy  program  of  the  United 
States  generally,  with  the  specific  objectives 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  Is  responsive  to  the  public 
need,  assessing  the  validity  of  the  assiunp- 
tlons  upon  which  the  existing  program  Is 
built,  and  determining  what  changes,  if  any, 
should  be  made  in  that  program.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Committee  shall  consider  and 
assess  (1)  the  Impact  of  the  atomic  energy 
industry  upon  competitive  Industries:  (2) 
methods  for  effectively  integrating  atomic 
energy  into  the  general  energy  complex  of  the 
United  States  so  that  reasonable  priorities 
may  be  determined:  and  (3)  the  potential 
impact  of  atomic  development  upon  the 
health  and  safety  of   the  American  public. 

(b)  The  study  and  review  provided  for  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  completed  within 
two  years  and  the  Committee  shall,  at  that 
time,  submit  a  report  of  its  findings  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  and  shall  make 
such  report  available  to  the  public.  Ninety 
days  after  the  submission  of  such  report,  the 
Conmilttee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

POWERS  OP  THE  COMMnTEE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Committee,  or,  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Committee,  any  subcom- 
mittee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer 
such  oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  oth- 
erwise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandunaa,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  the  Committee  or 
such  subcommittee  or  member  may  deem  ad- 
visable. Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
or  such  subcommittee,  or  any  duly  desig- 
nated member,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  Chairman  or  mem- 
ber. The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104, 


Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (2  U.S.C.  192-194.  inclusive) 
shall  apply  In  the  case  of  failure  of  any  wit- 
ness to  comply  with  a  subpena  or  to  testify 
when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

(b)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  secure 
directly  from  any  department,  bureau,  agen- 
cy, board,  commission,  office.  Independent 
estabUshment,  or  instrumentality  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statlsUcs  for  the  purpose  of  this  joint  res- 
olution; and  each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent establUhmeiU,  or  instnimentallty  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  such  in 
formation,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics directly  to  the  Committee,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman. 

COMPENSATION    OP    MEMBERS 

Sec.  5.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
.specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of 
section  2(a)  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation.  The  Chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers appointed  under  paragraph  (7)  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  shall  receive  $1(X)  per  diem  when 
engaged  In  the  p)erformance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Committee.  All  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  receive  reimbursement  for  necessary 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  incurred 
by  them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Committee. 

STAPP    AND    FACILmES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Conunlttee  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  duties  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(b)  The  Committee  may  also  procure 
(without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service  and  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates),  temporary  and 
intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
is  authorized  for  the  executive  departments 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem  for 
Individuals. 

(c)  To  the  extent  of  available  appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  may  obtain,  by  pur- 
chase, rental,  donation,  or  otherwise,  such 
property,  facilities,  and  additional  services 
as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  Its  duties. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  DOMESTIC 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  legislative  priorities  in  the 
domestic  program  enunciated  yesterday 
by  President  Nixon.  The  10  proposals 
which  the  President  announced  he  will 
soon  send  to  Congress  reflect  a  respon- 
sible approach  and  indicate  that  the 
goal  of  this  administration  will  be  a  con- 
structive, well-studied  response  to  the 
domestic  problem  of  our  country. 

In  his  message  the  President  indi- 
cated that  the  early  days  of  his  admin- 
istration have  been  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  peace  abroad  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  structures  and  new  pro- 
grams for  the  pursuit  of  progress  at 
home.  As  It  should  be,  peace  has  been 
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the  first  priority.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  development  of  the  first  Nixon 
legislative  program  demonstrates  a  keen 
awareness  of  the  domestic  problems  at 
home. 

Of  the  proposals  armounced  yester- 
day, I  am  most  pleased  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  President  for  a  system  of  tax 
sharing  by  the  Federal  Government  with 
State  and  local  governments.  On  March 
24  I  introduced,  along  with  20  additional 
cosponsors,  the  Tax  Sharing  Act  of  1969, 
a  measure  which  would  require  the  reg- 
ular distribution  of  a  specified  portion 
of  the  Federal  individual  income  tax  to 
the  States  primarily  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation with  virtually  no  conditions  at- 
tached. In  my  introductory  remarks  I 
indicated  that  while  I  am  not  wed  un- 
yieldingly to  the  specific  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  I  introduced,  I  am 
firmly  committed  to  the  concept  of  tax 
sharing.  For  this  reason  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  President's  action  will  provide 
the  needed  impetus  for  hearings  and  the 
enactment  by  Congress  of  a  tax -sharing 
plan. 

I  win  not  reiterate  at  this  time  the  fis- 
cal arguments  in  support  of  this  concept. 
We  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the  fiscal 
plight  that  confronts  our  State  and  local 
governments.  We  are  also  painfully 
aware,  on  this  day  of  April  15  in  particu- 
lar, of  the  efiQciency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  collecting  revenue.  The  en- 
actment of  tax  sharing  would  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  relieve  the  in- 
tense fiscal  pressure  on  State  and  local 
governments  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  the  tradition  of  federalism 
by  instilling  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ments a  new  vitality  and  independence. 

Again,  I  commend  the  President  on 
the  program  which  he  announced  yes- 
terday. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
approximately  12  minutes,  disregarding 
the  morning  hour  rule. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL 
1  COMPLEIX 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  I  am  greatly 
interested  in  the  growing  preoccupation 
of  some  groups  and  individuals  these 
days  with  the  so-called  military-indus- 
trial complex  in  the  United  States.  In- 
deed, if  I  were  a  psychologist,  I  might  be 
tempted  to  the  conclusion  that  the  left 
wing  in  American  politics  has  developed 
a  "complex  over  a  complex." 

Judging  from  the  view  expressed  by 
many  of  our  public  officials  and  commen- 
tators the  so-called  military-industrial 
complex  would  seem  to  be  responsible  for 
almost  all  of  the  world's  evils. 

Certainly,  a  determined  effort  is  un- 
derway to  place  at  its  doorstep  almost 
full  responsibility  for  the  unfortunate 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  high  cost  of 
American  defense. 

We  further  find  great  attention  being 
paid  to  the  number  of  former  military 


oflQcers  who  have  gone  to  work  for  de- 
fense-related industry.  It  has  been  shown 
with  considerable  flourish  and  head- 
shaking  that  some  2,000  former  members 
of  the  U.S.  armed  services  in  the  grades 
of  colonel  and  above,  now  are  employed 
by  companies  that  do  business  with  the 
Defense  Department.  This  revelation 
seemed  to  imply  some  kind  of  an  unholy 
but  nonspecific  alliance  on  the  part  of 
industry  and  onetime  military  ofiBcers  to 
cheat  and  defraud  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

In  presenting  information  on  former 
military  men  employed  by  defense  in- 
dustries to  the  Senate  on  March  24,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Proxmire) 
was  careful  to  say  that  he  was  not  charg- 
ing any  general  wrongdoing  on  anybody's 
part,  and  that  he  had  found  no  evidence 
that  any  conspiracy  exists.  I  know  that 
these  retired  people  appreciate  that 
conclusion. 

He  seemed  most  concerned,  though, 
about  a  condition  he  described  as  'the 
old  school  tie"  and  the  fact  that  many 
former  high-ranking  ofiQcers  working  in 
defense  industry  still  retain  personal 
friendships  with  some  men  still  in  the 
services. 

He  accurately  observed: 

There  is  a  continuing  community  of  Inter- 
est between  the  military,  on  one  hand,  and 
these  Industries  on  the  other. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  could  deny  either  the  fact  that 
friendships  continue  or  that  a  com- 
munity of  interest  exists  between  the 
military  and  the  people  who  supply  them 
with  the  tools  of  their  trade. 

Consequently,  I  am  quite  mystified  to 
understand  why  this  situation  strikes  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  as — and  I  use 
his  exact  words — "Most  dangerous  and 
shocking." 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  former  Members  of  Congress 
now  working  for  industries  that  do  busi- 
ness with  the  U.S.  Government  still  re- 
tain friendships  with  present  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  am  also  sure  that  he  would  agree 
former  Government  oCacials  now  em- 
ployed by  companies  doing  business  with 
the  Government  retain  "old  school  tie" 
relationships  with  friends  they  made 
while  in  the  Government  and  with 
friends  still  working  in  the  Government. 
This  situation  even  exists,  I  believe,  with 
some  oflScials  who  once  worked  for  Gov- 
ernment regulatory  agencies  and  now 
are  employed  by  industries  which  are 
being  regulated.  But  apparently  the 
critics  of  the  military-industrial  complex 
do  not  find  situations  like  this  shocking 
and  dangerous. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  "old  school 
tie"  is  more  binding  if  it  happens  to  be 
the  khaki-colored  type  worn  by  military 
men.  Critics  of  the  military  seem  to  think 
so. 

In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  figure  of  2,000-plus 
retired  military  ofiBcers  working  for  de- 
fense-related industries  Is  impressive 
only  when  it  is  permitted  to  stand  by 
Itself  and  without  the  proE>er  explana- 
tion. These  2,000  officers  are  employed 
by  100  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
world.  They  are  employed  by  industries 
which  do  many  billions  of  dollars  worth 


of  business  every  year.  These  2,000 
former  military  men  are  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  employees  who  work  for  these  100  in- 
dustries— less  than  1  percent.  What  is 
more,  they  represent  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  military  officers  who  have 
been  retired. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Pentagon  that 
the  number  of  former  military  officers 
receiving  retired  pay  as  of  June  1968. 
totaled  232,892.  I  also  discovered  that 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  some 
36,800  officers  in  the  highest  grades, 
colonels  and  above,  have  been  retired.  A 
total  of  21,484  were  retired  between  the 
years  1961  and  1968. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  figures 
make  it  amply  clear  that  high  ranking 
military  officers  are  not  rushing  into  re- 
tirement at  the  beckoning  of  defense 
contractors. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  believe  It  is  long 
past  time  when  these  questions  relating 
fundamentally  to  the  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion should  be  placed  in  their  proper 
perspective.  Let  us  take  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex  and  examine  it  closely. 
What  it  amounts  to  is  that  we  have  a 
big  Military  Establishment,  and  we  have 
a  big  industrial  plant  which  helps  to  sup- 
ply that  establishment.  This  apparently 
constitutes  a  complex.  If  so,  I  certainly 
can  find  nothing  to  criticize  but  much  to 
be  thankful  for  in  its  existence. 

Ask  yourselves,  for  example,  why  we 
have  a  large,  expensive  Military  Estab- 
lishment and  why  we  have  a  large  and 
capable  defense  industry.  The  answer  Is 
simply  this :  We  have  huge  worldwide  re- 
sponsibilities. We  face  tremendous  world- 
wide challenges.  In  short,  we  urgently 
require  both  a  big  defense  establishment 
and  a  big  Industrial  capacity.  Both  are 
essential  to  our  safety  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom  in  a  world  fraught 
with  totalitarian  aggression. 

Merely  because  our  huge  responsibili- 
ties necessitate  the  existence  of  a  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  does  not  auto- 
matically make  that  complex  something 
we  must  fear  or  feel  ashamed  of. 

You  might  consider  where  we  would 
be  in  any  negotiations  which  might  be 
entered  Into  with  the  Soviet  Union  if  we 
did  not  have  a  big  military  backed  by  a 
big  industrial  complex  to  support  our 
arguments. 

You  might  wonder  how  we  could  pos- 
sibly pretend  to  be  interested  in  the  free- 
dom of  smaller  nations  if  the  only  mili- 
tary industrial  complex  in  the  world  was 
possessed  by  Communist  Russia  or  Com- 
munist China. 

Mr.  President,  in  many  respects  I  am 
reminded  of  the  problem  which  con- 
fronted our  Nation  in  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II. 

The  madman  Hitler  was  running 
rampant.  Freedom  was  being  trampled 
throughout  all  of  Europe.  Suddenly  the 
United  States  found  Itself  forced  to  fill 
the  role  of  the  "arsenal  of  democracy." 
This  Nation  had  to  start  from  scrat<di 
and  finally  outproduce  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  Axis  Powers.  And  we  had  to 
do  it  quickly.  The  very  existence  of  free- 
dom in  the  world  as  we  knew  it  In  the 
early  1940's  depended  on  it.  And  how  did 
we  perform  this  miracle?  Well,  I  will 
tell  you  that  we  performed  It  with  the 
help  of  an  industrial  giant  called  an  In- 
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tegrated  steel  industry.  Althotigh  this  In- 
dustry and  others  like  It  performed  mira- 
cles of  production  at  a  time  when  the 
chips  were  down  all  over  the  world.  It 
still  was  the  subject  of  long  and  haras- 
sing investigation  after  the  war  because 
of  its  "bigness.'!  Incredible  as  it  seems, 
the  very  siae  oH  an  industry  which  en- 
abled us  to  defleat  the  Fascists  armies 
and  remain  fre#  became  the  reason  for 
investigation  by  liberals  in  the  Congress 
during  the  Immediate  postwar  period. 

We  never,  Mr.  President,  seem  to  un- 
derstand that  size  is  not  necessarily  an 
evil. 

When  the  Russian  sputnik  went  up, 
this  Nation  was,  deeply  concerned.  And 
that  concern  had  to  do  with  our  Inability 
at  that  time  to  quplicate  the  Soviet  feat. 
Now  that  we  hav)B  the  industrial  capacity 
to  equal  the  Russians  in  space  or  in 
matters  related  jto  defense,  there  seems 
to  be  a  natlonwille  effort  to  make  us  feel 
guilty. 

.  Wh^t  .would  the  critics  of  the  military- 
IndustjlaJ  complex  have  us  do?  Would 
they  have  us  ignore  the  fact  that  prog- 
ress occurs  In  the  field  of  nationsil  de- 
fense as  well  a4  in  the  field  of  social 
sciences?  Do  thdy  want  us  to  turn  back 
the  clock,  dlsba£d  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment, and  do  away  with  our  defense- 
related  industrial  capacity? 

Mr.  President,  do  these  critics  of  what 
they  term  a  military-industrial  complex 
really  want  us  to  default  on  our  world- 
wide responsibilities,  turn  our  back  on 
aggression  and  ^avery,  and  develop  a 
national  poUcy  of  selfish  isolation? 

Rather  than  deploring  the  existence  of 
a  milltary-indusirlal  complex,  I  say  we 
should  thank  he$vens  for  it.  T^at  com- 
plex gives  us  ouij  protective  shield.  It  Is 
the  bubble  undfer  which  our  Nation 
thrives  and  pro^rs.  It  is  the  armor 
which  is  unfortunately  required  in  a 
world  divided. 

For  all  those  \«ho  complain  about  the 
milltary-industriid  complex,  I  ask  this 
question:  "What  would  you  replace  it 
with?  Would  you  have  the  Government 
do  it"  Well,  our  I  Government  has  tried 
it  in  the  past,  an0  failed — dismally  so. 

What  is  more,  t  believe  It  is  fair  to  in- 
quire whether  the  name  presently  ap- 
plied is  inclusive!  enough.  Consider  the 
large  number  of  Scientists  who  contrib- 
uted all  of  the  I  fundamental  research 
necessary  to  develop  and  build  nuclear 
weapons  and  otlter  products  of  today's 
defense  industries.  Viewing  this,  should 
not  we  call  it  t^e  "sclentlflc-mllitary- 
industrial  compleK  '? 

By  the  same  t<)ken,  do  not  forget  the 
amoimt  of  research  that  has  gone  on  in 
our  colleges  and  lUnlversities  In  support 
of  our  defense-related  projects.  Maybe 
we  should  call  it  ian  "educational-scien- 
tiflc-military-ind^trial  complex."  Then, 
of  course,  the  vaist  financing  that  goes 
into  this  effort  celrtalnly  makes  the  eco- 
nomic community  an  integral  part  of 
any  such  complex.  Now  we  have  a  name 
that  runs  like  thla:  "An  economic-educa- 
tional-scientific-ittilitary-industrlal  com- 
plex." 

What  we  are  tailking  about,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  an  undertaking  which  grew  up 
from  necessity.  Jt  Is  the  product  of 
American  Initiativie,  incentive,  and  genius 


responding  to  a  huge  global  challenge.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient complex  ever  built  to  fill  a  world- 
wide fimctlon  Its  ultimate  aim  is  peace 
in  our  time,  regardless  of  the  aggressive, 
militaristic  image  which  the  left  wing  is 
attempting  to  give  it. 

Mr.  President,  I' do  not  find  the  em- 
ployment of  military  officers  by  100  of 
the  largest  companies  in  this  Nation 
alarming  or  menacing.  Many  of  those 
officers  were  technically  trained  to  pro- 
vide special  services,  many  of  which  are 
required  by  the  companies  involved.  And 
I  hasten  to  point  out  tiiat  these  same 
companies  employ  other  free  Americans, 
some  of  them  former  Senators,  some  of 
them  former  Congressmen,  some  of 
them  former  civilian  employees  of  the 
Government. 

It  is  my  contention  that  a  retired  mili- 
tary officer  is  a  private  citizen.  He  has 
a  right  to  seek  employment  wherever  he 
c&n.  It  is  only  natural  that  he  should 
look  to  sources  of  employment  which  in- 
volve matters  he  was  trained  to  work  in. 
The  fact  that  he  once  was  an  Aimy 
officer  and  the  company  he  works  for 
does  business  with  the  Army  does  not 
automatically  insure  an  imdesirable  re- 
lationship from  the  public  viewpoint.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  anyone  who  has 
evidence  of  wrongdoing,  of  deliberate 
and  unlawful  favoritism  in  the  dealings 
wtiich  involve  defense  industries  and  for- 
mer military  officers  should  come  forth 
and  make  the  circumstances  clear.  I  say 
that  anyone  who  has  evidence  that  a  con- 
spiracy exists  between  the  Pentagon  on 
one  hand  and  former  military  officers 
on  the  other  should  say  so  and  produce 
evidence  to  back  it  up.  I  say  that  anyone 
who  charges  that  a  "military  elite"  is  at 
work  trying  to  turn  the  United  States 
into  an  aggressive  nation  should  stop 
dealing  in  generalities  and  come  forward 
with  names,  specific  dates,  meeting  place 
locations,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  kind  of 
data  it  takes  to  back  up  such  a  charge. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senators 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  perhaps 
6  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  rec- 
ognized for  an  additional  6  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  So  far,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  specific 
case  of  wrongdoing  involving  former  mil- 
itary officers  working  for  companies  that 
do  business  with  the  Pentagon.  In  fact, 
I  believe  the  record  will  show  that  the 
largest  single  cloud  ever  to  hang  over  the 
so-called  military-industrial  complex 
stemmed  from  decisions  made  by  civilian 
officers  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  am,  of  course,  speaking  about  the  in- 
credible circumstances  surrounding  the 
awarding  of  the  largest  defense  contract 
in  the  iiistory  of  the  world  to  a  com- 
pany whose  bid  had  been  rejected  by 
nearly  all  the  military  specialists  and 
nonmllltary  specialists  and  evaluation 
boards  in  the  Pentagon.  The  contract 
was  the  multi-billion  dollar  TPX  con- 
tract which  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara.  former  Navy  Secre- 
tary FYed  Korth,  and  former  Under  Sec- 
retary   of    Defense    Roswell    Gilpatric 


jammed  down  the  throats  of  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force. 

This  was  imdoubtedly  the  costliest 
fimible  in  American  history.  It  has  never 
been  properly  dealt  with  and  I  suggest  to 
those,  espjecially  those  in  this  body,  who 
are  sincerely  interested  in  the  dangers 
of  a  military-industrial  complex  becom- 
ing too  powerful  in  this  Nation  that  a 
full  investigation  be  launched  into  all 
aspects  of  the  TPX-Plll  fiasco.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  activities  of  all  pres- 
ent and  former  military  and  civilian  of- 
ficials  involved  in  the  awarding  of  the 
TFX  contract  be  examined. 

I  find  it  highly  Interesting,  by  the  way, 
that  one  of  those  most  directly  Involved 
in  this  questionable  decision — Mr.  Gil- 
patrick — is  now  part  of  the  panel  of  ex- 
perts being  consulted  by  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  connection  with  his  cam- 
paign to  defeat  the  deployment  of  a  mis- 
sile defense  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  shall  be  fully 
imderstood  in  this  respect.  If  there  is 
wrongdoing,  whether  of  a  conflict-of-in- 
terest nature  or  something  else  in  our 
Defense  Establishment,  I  want  it  investi- 
gated and  stopped  and  the  guilty  parties 
punished.  And  this  goes  for  wrongdoing 
by  anyone  concerned,  whether  he  be  a 
military  man,  a  former  military  man,  a 
defense  industry  executive,  or  a  civilian 
officer  of  the  Government.  I  feel  that 
this  is  our  true  concern.  Maybe  the  huge- 
ness of  the  system  which  we  are  now 
compelled  to  maintain  does  lend  itself 
to  improprieties. 

If  so,  let  us  concern  ourselves  with 
such  improprieties  and  find  means  to 
deal  with  them  legislatively.  This  is  the 
constructive  way  to  proceed.  It  does  no 
good  for  us  to  gaze  with  awe  on  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  defense  exjiendi- 
tures  with  which  the  McNamara  era 
saddled  us  and  then  pretend  that  denun- 
ciation of  a  military-industrial  complex 
will  somehow  make  it  all  right. 

In  the  attacks  on  the  military  also  you 
will  find  repeated  reference  to  a  speech 
once  made  by  former  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

But  I  would  remind  you  that  when 
Dwight  Elsenhower  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility of  unwarranted  influence  being  ac- 
quired by  such  a  complex,  he  had  some 
other  profound  things  to  say.  I  want  to 
quote  one  passage  in  particular. 
He  said: 

We  face  a  hoetlle  Ideology — global  In  scope, 
atheistic  in  character,  ruthless  In  purpose 
and  Insidious  in  method.  Unhappily  the  dan- 
ger It  poses  promises  to  be  of  Indefinite  dura- 
tion. 

To  meet  It  successfully,  there  Is  call  for, 
not  so  much  the  emotional  and  transitory 
sacrifices  of  crisis,  but  rather  those  which 
enable  us  to  carry  forward  steadily,  surely, 
and  without  complaint  the  burdens  of  a  pro- 
longed and  complex  struggle — with  liberty 
the  stake.  Only  thus  shall  we  remain,  despite 
every  provocation,  on  our  charted  course  to- 
ward permanent  peace  and  hiunan  better- 
ment .... 

A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace  Is 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
his  own  destruction. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  many  of  the 
problems  that  are  being  encoimtered  In 
the  area  of  national  defense  today  stem 
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not  so  much  from  a  military-industrial 
complex  as  they  do  from  the  mistakes 
and  miscalculations  of  a  "civilian  com- 
plex" or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  "civilian- 
computer-complex."  My  reference  here, 
of  course,  is  to  the  Pentagon  hierarcliy 
of  young  civilians — often  referred  to  as 
the  "whiz  kids" — which  was  erected  dur- 
ing the  McNamara  era  in  the  question- 
able name  of  "cost  effectiveness."  And 
this  complex,  Mr.  President,  was  built 
in  some  measure  to  shut  out  the  military 
voice  in  a  large  area  of  defense  policy 
decisionmaking . 

I  suggest  that  the  military-industrial 
complex  is  not  the  all-powerful  structure 
that  our  liberal  friends  would  have  us 
believe.  Certainly  nobody  can  deny  that 
this  combination  took  a  drubbing  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  civilian 
cadres  during  the  past  8  years. 

If  the  military-industrial  complex  had 
been  as  strong  and  as  cohesive  as  Its 
critics  would  have  us  believe,  it  is  entirely 
possible  this  Nation  and  its  taxpayers 
would  not  today  be  facing  the  need  for 
rebuilding  the  defenses  of  freedom.  I 
have  already  mentioned  one  example. 
The  TFX  decision  which  has  proven  to 
be  such  a  costly  fiasco  was  made  by  the 
civilian  complex  against  the  advice  of 
experienced  military  men. 

If  the  mihtary-industrial  complex  had 
been  the  irresistible  giant  its  critics  de- 
scribe, we  would  certainly  today  be  bet- 
ter equipped.  We  would  imdoubtedly 
have  a  nuclear-powered  Navy  adequate 
to  the  challenge  presented  by  the  Soviet 
naval  might.  We  would  certainly  have 
in  the  air — said  not  just  on  a  drawing 
board — a  manned,  carry-on  bomber.  We 
would  never  have  encountered  the  kind 
of  shortages  which  cropped  up  in  every 
area  of  the  military  as  a  result  of  the 
demands  from  Vietnam.  There  would 
have  been  no  shortage  of  military  heli- 
copters. There  would  have  been  no  short- 
age of  trained  helicopter  pilots.  There 
would  have  been  no  need  to  use  outdated 
and  faulty  equipment.  No  concern  ever 
would  have  arisen  over  whether  our  sup- 
ply of  bombs  was  sufficient  to  the  task 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  a  very  strong  case  can  be 
made  for  the  need  for  a  more  powerful 
military-industrial  complex  than  we 
have  had  during  the  past  8  years.  At  the 
very  least,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  employ- 
ment practices  of  industries  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Pentagon — practices  which 
lead  them  to  hire  the  most  knowledge- 
able men  to  do  their  work — are  no  cause 
for  shock.  Nor  are  these  practices  d£m- 
gerous  to  the  American  people. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  civilian  lead- 
ers of  our  Government  and  of  our  mili- 
tary services.  I  have  no  desire  to  see  the 
voice  of  the  military  become  all-powerful 
or  even  dominant  in  our  national  affairs. 
But  I  do  believe  that  the  military  view- 
point must  always  be  heard  in  the  high- 
est councils  of  our  Government  in  all 
matters  directly  affecting  the  protection 
and  security  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  complete  text  of  President 
Elsenhower's  farewell  radio  and  tele- 
vision address  to  the  American  people. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Fabzweix  Radio  and  Telxvtsion  Addhess  to 

THE  American  Peoplx,  Janttart  17,  1961 

(Delivered    from    the   President's    Office    at 

8:30  pjn.) 

My  fellow  Americans:  Three  days  from 
now,  after  half  a  century  in  the  service  of 
our  country,  I  shall  lay  down  the  responsi- 
bilities of  office  as,  In  traditional  and  solemn 
ceremony,  the  authority  of  the  Presidency 
Is  vested  In  my  successor. 

This  evening  I  come  to  you  with  a  message 
of  leave-taking  and  farewell,  and  to  share 
a  few  final  thoughts  with  you,  my  country- 
men. 

Like  every  other  citizen,  I  wish  the  new 
President,  and  all  who  will  labor  with  him. 
Godspeed.  I  pray  that  the  coming  years  will 
be  blessed  with  peace  and  prosperity  for  all. 

Our  people  expect  their  President  and  the 
Congress  to  find  essential  agreement  on  is- 
sues of  great  moment,  the  wise  resolution  of 
which  wlU  better  shape  the  future  of  the 
Nation. 

My  own  relations  with  the  Congress,  which 
began  on  a  remote  and  tenuous  basis  when, 
long  ago,  a  member  of  the  Senate  appointed 
me  to  West  Point,  have  slnoe  ranged  to  the 
Intimate  during  the  war  and  Immediate  post- 
war i>eriod,  and  finally,  to  the  mutually  In- 
terdependent during  these  past  eight  years. 

In  this  final  relationship,  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  have,  on  most  vital 
Issues,  cooperated  well,  to  serve  the  national 
good  rather  than  mere  partisanship,  and  so 
have  assured  that  the  business  of  the  Na- 
tion should  go  forward.  So,  my  official  rela- 
tionship with  the  Congress  ends  In  a  feeling, 
on  my  part,  of  gratitude  that  we  have  been 
able   to  do  so  much   together. 

n 
We  now  stand  ten  years  past  the  midpoint 
of  a  century  that  has  witnessed  four  major 
wars  among  great  nations.  Three  of  these  In- 
volved our  own  country.  Despite  these  holo- 
causts America  Is  today  the  strongest,  the 
most  influential  and  most  productive  nation 
in  the  world.  Understandably  proud  of  this 
preeminence,  we  yet  realize  that  America's 
leadership  and  prestige  depend,  not  merely 
upon  our  unmatched  material  progress, 
riches  and  military  strength,  but  on  how  we 
use  our  power  in  the  Interests  of  world  peace 
and  human  betterment. 

in 

Throughout  America's  adventure  In  free 
government,  our  basic  purposes  have  been  to 
keep  the  peace;  to  foster  progress  In  human 
achievement,  find  to  enhance  liberty,  dignity 
and  Integrity  among  people  and  among  na- 
tions. To  strive  for  less  would  be  unworthy  of 
a  free  and  religious  people.  Any  failure  trace- 
able to  arrogance,  or  our  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion or  readiness  to  sacrifice  would  Infilct 
upon  lis  grievoxis  hurt  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Progress  toward  these  noble  goals  is  perrj 
slstently  threatened  by  the  confilct  now  en- 
gulfing the  world.  It  commands  our  whole 
attention,  absorbs  our  very  beings.  We  face  a 
hostile  Ideology — global  In  scope,  atheistic  In 
character,  ruthless  In  purpose,  and  insidious 
In  method.  Unhappily  the  danger  it  poses 
promises  to  be  of  Indefinite  duration.  To 
meet  It  successfully,  there  Is  called  for,  not 
so  much  the  emotional  and  transitory  sacri- 
ficea  of  crisis,  but  rather  those  which  enable 
us  to  carry  forward  steadily,  surely,  and  with- 
out complaint  the  burdens  of  a  prolonged  and 
•omplex  stn«gle — with  liberty  the  stake. 
Only  thus  ^all  we  remain,  despite  every 
provocation,  on  our  charted  course  toward 
permanent  peace  and  human  betterment. 

Crises  there  will  continue  to  be.  In  meet- 
ing them,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  great 
or  small,  there  Is  a  recurring  temptation  to 


feel  that  some  spectacular  and  costly  action 
could  become  the  miraculous  solution  to  all 
current  difficulties.  A  huge  increase  in  newer 
elements  of  our  defense;  development  of  un- 
realistic programs  to  cure  every  111  In  agri- 
culture; a  dramatic  expansion  in  basic  and 
applied  research — these  and  many  other  pos- 
sibilities, each  possibly  promising  in  Itself, 
I  may  be  suggested  as  the  only  way  to  the  road 
we  wish  to  travel. 

But  each  proposal  must  be  weighed  in  the 
light  of  a  broader  consideration:  the  need 
to  maintain  balance  in  and  among  national 
programs — balance  between  the  private  and 
the  public  economy,  balance  between  cost 
and  hoped  for  advantage — balance  between 
the  clearly  necessary  and  the  comfortably 
desirable;  balance  between  our  essential  re- 
quirements as  a  nation  and  the  duties  im- 
posed by  the  nation  upon  the  individual; 
balance  between  actions  of  the  moment  and 
the  national  welfare  of  the  future.  Good 
Judgment  seeks  balance  and  progress;  lack  of 
it  eventually  finds  Imbalance  and  frustration. 
The  record  of  many  decades  stands  as 
proof  that  our  people  and  their  government 
have,  in  the  main,  understood  these  truths 
and  have  responded  to  them  well.  In  the 
face  of  stress  and  threat.  But  threats,  new 
In  kind  or  degree,  constantly  arise.  I  mention 
two  only. 

IV 

A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace  is  our 
military  establishment.  Our  arms  must  be 
mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that  no 
potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
his  own  destruction. 

Our  military  organization  today  bean  lit- 
tle relation  to  that  kn6wn  by  any  of  my 
predecessors  in  peacetime,  or  Indeed  by  the 
fighting  men  of  World  War  II  or  Korea. 

Until  the  latest  of  our  world  conflicts,  the 
United  States  had  no  armaments  industry. 
American  makers  of  plowshares  could,  with 
time  and  as  required,  make  swords  as  well. 
But  now  we  can  no  longer  risk  emergency 
Improvisation  of  national  defense;  we  have 
been  compelled  to  create  9  permanent  arma- 
ments Industry  of  vast  proportions.  Added 
to  this,  three  and  a  hftlf  million  men  and 
women  are  directly  eligaged  In  the  defense 
establishment.  We  annually  spend  on  military 
security  more  th*n  the  net  Income  of  all 
United  States  corporations. 

This  conjunction  of  an  Immense  military 
establishment  and  a  large  arms  Industry  Is 
new  in  the  American  experience.  The  total  in- 
fluence— economic,  political,  even  spiritual — 
Is  felt  la  every  city,  every  State  house,  every 
office  of  the  Federal  government.  We  recog- 
nize the  Imperative  need  for  this  develop- 
ment. Yet  we  must  not  fall  to  comprehend 
its  grave  implications.  Our  toil,  resources  and 
livelihood  are  all  Involved;  so  Is  the  very 
structure  of  our  society. 

In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted 
Influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by 
the  mlUary-industrlal  complex.  The  potential 
for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced  power 
exists  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endanger  our  liberties  or  democratic 
processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  Industrial  and  military  machinery 
of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods  and 
goals,  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  pros- 
per together. 

Akin  to,  and  largely  responsible  for  the 
sweeping  changes  in  our  industrial-military 
posture,  has  been  the  technological  revolu- 
tion during  recent  decades. 

In  this  revolution,  research  has  become 
central;  It  also  becomes  more  formalized, 
complex  and  costly.  A  steadily  increasing 
share  is  conducted  for,  by,  or  at  the  direc- 
tion of,  the  Fed'eral  government. 

Today,  the  solitary  Inventor,  tinkering  In 
hlB   shop,   has   been   overshadowed   by   task 
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forces  of  scientist  In  laboratories  and  test- 
ing fields.  In  the  skme  fashion,  the  free  uni- 
versity, hlstorlcall]  the  fountalnhead  of  free 
Ideas  and  scientlllc  discovery,  has  experi- 
enced a  revolutloii  In  the  conduct  of  re- 
search. Partly  bees  use  of  the  huge  costs  In- 
volved, a  government  contract  becomes  vir- 
tually a  substitute!  for  Intellectual  curiosity. 
For  every  old  blackboard  there  are  now  hun- 
dreds of  new  electronic  computers. 

The  prospect  of  domination  of  the  nation's 
scholars  by  Pedera  employment,  project  al- 
locations, and  the  power  of  money  Is  ever 
present — and  Is  gri.vely  to  be  regarded. 

Yet,  In  holding  scientific  research  and  dis- 
covery in  respect,  a  5  we  should,  we  must  also 
be  alert  to  the  ecjual  and  opposite  danger 
that  public  policy  could  Itself  become  the 
captive  of  a  sclent!  flc-technologlcal  elite. 

It  Is  the  task  oi  statesmanship  to  mold, 
to  balance,  and  to  Integrate  these  and  other 
forces,  new  and  o  d,  within  the  principles 
of  our  democratic  system — ever  aiming  to- 
ward the  supreme  goals  of  our  free  society, 
v 

Another  factor  IE  maintaining  balance  in- 
volves the  element  of  time.  As  we  peer  Into 
soctety's.future,  we-— you  and  I,  and  ottrgov- 
erninent^-^oiust  av  Md  the  impulse  to  live 
only  for  today,  plundering,  for  our  own  ease 
and  conv-enlence,  tlie  precious  resources  of 
tomorrow.  We  cannst  mortgage  the  material 
assets  of  our  grandchildren  without  risking 
the  loss  also  of  the  ir  political  and  spiritual 
heritage.  We  want  lemocracy  to  survive  for 
all  generations  to  ( ome,  not  to  become  the 
insolvent  phantom  of  tomorrow. 

VI 

E>own  the  long  line  of  the  history  yet  to 
be  written  America  knows  that  this  world 
of  ours,  ever  growln  f  smaller,  must  avoid  be- 
coming a  community  of  dreadful  fear  and 
hate,  and  be.  instead,  a  proud  confederation 
of  mutual  trust  and  respect. 

Such  a  conf edei  atlon  must  be  one  of 
equals.  The  weakest  must  come  to  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  same  confidence  as 
do  we,  protected  as  ve  are  by  our  moral,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  strength.  That  table, 
though  scarred  by  'many  past  frustrations, 
cannot  be  abandoned  for  the  certain  agony  of 
the  battlefield. 

Disarmament,  wltl  i  mutual  honor  and  con- 
fidence, is  a  continuing  Imperative.  Together 
we  must  learn  how  to  compose  differences, 
not  with  arms,  but  irith  Intellect  and  decent 
purpose.  Because  this  need  is  so  sharp  and 
apparent  I  confess  (hat  I  lay  down  my  offi- 
cial responsibilities  In  this  field  with  a  defi- 
nite sense  of  disap;x)lntment.  As  one  who 
has  witnessed  the  terror  and  the  lingering 
sadness  of  war — as  (me  who  knows  that  an- 
other war  could  utt«rly  destroy  this  civiliza- 
tion which  has  been  so  slowly  and  painfully 
built  over  thousands  of  years — I  wish  I  could 
say  tonight  that  a  lasting  peace  Is  in  sight. 
Happily,  I  can  siy  that  war  has  been 
avoided.  Steady  progress  toward  our  ultimate 
goal  has  been  made  But,  so  much  remains 
to  be  done.  As  a  prlvbte  citizen,  I  shall  never 
cease  to  do  what  little  I  can  to  help  the 
world  advance  along  ;bat  road. 

vn 

So — In  this  my  \ajx  good  night  to  you  as 
your  President — I  ttank  you  for  the  many 
opportunities  you  h$ve  given  me  for  public 
service  In  war  and  p^ce.  I  trust  that  In  that 
service  you  find  somie  things  worthy;  as  for 
the  rest  of  it,  I  know  you  will  find  ways  to 
improve  performance*  in  the  future. 

You  and  I — my  fellow  citizens — need  to  be 
strong  in  our  faith  that  all  nations,  under 
God,  win  reach  the  gdal  of  peace  with  Justice. 
May  we  be  ever  unserving  In  devotion  to 
principle,  confident  Hut  humble  with  power, 
"  '    ■  of    the   Nation's   great 


diligent   In   pursuit 
goals 
To   all   the   peoples 


of  the  world,  I  once 


more  give  expression  to  Amerioa'a  prayerful 
and  continuing  aspiration: 

We  pray  that  peoples  of  all  faiths,  all 
races,  all  nations,  may  have  their  great  hu- 
man needs  satisfied;  that  those  now  denied 
opportunity  shall  come  to  enjoy  It  to  the 
full;  that  all  who  yearn  for  freedom  may  ex- 
perience its  spiritual  blessings;  that  those 
who  have  freedom  will  understand,  also,  its 
heavy  responsibilities;  that  all  who  are  in- 
sensitive to  the  needs  of  others  will  learn 
charity;  that  the  scourges  of  poverty,  disease 
and  ignorance  will  be  made  to  disappear  from 
the  earth,  and  that,  in  the  goodness  of  time, 
all  peoples  will  come  to  live  together  In  a 
peace  guaranteed  by  the  binding  force  of 
mutual  respect  and  love. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wijl 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXBiORE.  First.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  his  char- 
acteristically fair  and  thoughtful  speech. 
I  think  what  he  has  said  this  morning 
may  put  into  better  balance  the  presen- 
tation I  made  the  other  day.  I  believe  it 
is  proper  to  recognize  the  great  con- 
tributions our  military  has  made,  and 
the  many  excellent  ofiQcers  who  have 
subsequently  worked  for  contractors. 

My  point  is  this:  In  the  last  10  years, 
the  number  of  Army  and  Air  Force  gen- 
erals. Navy  admirals,  full  colonels,  and 
Navy  captains  working  for  the  100  big- 
gest contractors  has  tripled.  The  num- 
ber working  for  the  10  biggest  contrac- 
tors has  also  increased  threefold. 

The  difficulty  is  that  these  officers  go 
from  positions  in  the  Pentagon  where 
they  have  great  authority  and  close  rela- 
tionships with  others  who  remain,  in 
some  cases  having  been  responsible  for 
the  promotions  of  many  of  those  who  may 
deal  with  them.  They  go  to  work  for  con- 
tractors in  a  context  in  which  the  zeal 
of  the  contracting  officer  in  the  Penta- 
gon is  of  the  greatest  importance — in 
fact,  it  is  now  of  much  greater  impor-  ' 
tance  than  it  should  be. 

This  is  true  because  most  of  our  mili- 
tary procurement  is  noncompetitive. 
It  is  subject  to  Federal  control  either  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  or  the  Congress.  The 
result  is  waste  that  we  have  documented 
over  and  over  again. 

I  made  an  earlier  speech  on  the  re- 
forms I  thought  we  ought  to  seek  to 
achieve  in  military  procurement  and 
spending.  This  Senator  has  pointed  out  a 
number  of  things  that  we  must  do  If  we 
are  to  get  our  military  spending  under 
control.  In  addition.  I  believe  that  we 
need  a  far  more  effective  budget  review, 
that  we  need  a  system  of  zero-based 
budgeting,  that  we  need  to  provide  steps 
to  review  the  nonnegotiated  contracts 
and  to  increase  the  amount  of  truly  com- 
petitive bidding.  I  made  a  number  of  fur- 
ther recommendations  along  this  line  in 
the  earlier  speech.  I  felt  that  the  names 
of  the  officers  working  for  the  100  biggest 
defense  contractors,  and  the  fact  that  so 
many  more  are  doing  so  than  have  done 
so  in   the  past,   and  the  relationships 


which  have  existed,  was  a  reinforcing 
reason  why  we  should  have  far  better 
control  over  military  spending  than  we 
have  at  the  present  time.  I  agree  en- 
thusiastically with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  we  must  rely,  of  course,  on 
the  ability,  the  competence,  the  force, 
and  the  strength  of  our  military  forces 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  might  reply,  I  am  very  happy  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  permitted 
this  colloquy  to  take  place.  I  think  it  is 
long  overdue,  and  I  hope  that  between 
the  two  of  us  and  others  who  might  like 
to  join  in  subsequent  remarks,  we  can 
put  the  matter  in  proper  perspective. 

I  understand  fully  what  the  Senator  is 
getting  at,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  to  him  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  under  the  able  guidance  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis),  has  divided  itself  into  subcommit- 
tees this  year,  so  that  the  budgets,  when 
presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  will 
be  presented  in  a  more  intelligent  and 
far  better  understood  fashion. 

I,  too,  am  concerned  about  the  in- 
creased number  of  officer  retirements  in 
the  last  8  years.  I  could  stand  here  for 
hours  and  recite  the  names  of  personal 
acquaintances  of  mine  who  left  the  mili- 
tary because  of  low  morale  at  the  Penta- 
gon, and  I  shall  make  further  remarks 
later  on  the  superlntendency  of  Robert 
McNamara  at  the  Pentagon,  which  I 
think  we  will  eventually  find  to  be  at  the 
root  of  all  the  problems  we  are  talking 
about. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  very 
properly  mentioned,  I  believe,  that  offi- 
cers do  leave  the  military  and  go  te 
work  for  civilian  establishments  doing 
business  with  the  Government;  but  I 
could  compile  a  rather  lengthy  list— I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  material  to  this 
discussion,  though  it  would  come  very 
close — of  former  Members  of  this  body, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
administrative  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, including  one  who  slept  very  well 
at  night  while  President  Johnson  was  in 
the  White  House,  who  have  been  ele- 
vated to  very  profitable  positions,  not 
necessarily  because  they  had  the  back- 
ground, but  because  they  were  once  U.S. 
Senators,  Representatives,  or  civilian 
employees. 

I  wrote  and  published  a  very  inter- 
esting book  once.  Barry  Goldw.mer. 
pants  salesman,  could  never  have  sold  it, 
but  against  my  background  as  a  Senator, 
it  sold  well. 

If  there  Is  an  old  school  tie,  I  think  we 
should  be  just  as  concerned  whether 
those  involved  be  former  Senators  and 
Representatives  or  civilian  employees,  or 
whether  it  be  the  military.  I  really  do  not 
think  there  is  reason  for  concern,  if  we 
correct  certain  other  little  matters, 
budget  items  and  things  of  that  sort.  I 
beHeve  we  should  be  just  as  concerned 
about  the  former  Director  of -Transpor- 
tation going  to  work  for  one  of  the 
country's  biggest  railroads,  though  I  do 
not  suggest  there  is  any  wrongdoing;  I 
think  there  is  none. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
as  to  the  undesirability  of  the  situa- 
tion developing  where  those  who  have 
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served  in  Government,  whether  as  Sen- 
ators, Representatives,  departmental  of- 
ficers, or  members  of  the  military,  are  in 
a  position  where  they  can  exercise  undue 
influence. 

I  might  point  out  one  example  which 
the  Senator  gave  in  his  speech.  I  thought 
it  was  an  excellent  example:  the  TFX. 
Here  we  have  a  classic  example  of  what 
I  protest. 

Mr.  Gilpatric  was  a  lawyer  for  Gen- 
eral Dynamics.  He  was  closely  associated 
with  Greneral  Dynamics  over  the  years. 
Then  as  Undersecretary  of  Defense,  he 
was  in  a  position  to  decide — or  at  least 
had  a  great  deal  of  influence  to  cause 
the  Pentagon  to  determine — who  got  the 
contract.  I  think  that  was  most  unfor- 
tunate. To  broaden  the  debate  so  as  to 
include  all  former  Government  officials 
who  work  for  defense  contractors  and 
all  persons  who  have  worked  for  defense 
contractors  and  then  have  come  into  the 
Federal  Government  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence is  a  very  constructive  addition. 
It  reinforces  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  makes.  This  kind  of  almost 
inevitable  conflict  of  interest  makes  it 
more  essential  than  ever  that  we  pro- 
vide the  congressional  reforms  including 
a  willingness  to  reduce  military  spend- 
ing and  the  budgetary  controls  we  need. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  hope  that  we 
can  in  the  future  proceed,  as  we  always 
have  in  the  past,  to  adopt  intelligent, 
honest  policies  and  positions.  I  have  been 
very  much  concerned  about  the  other 
side,  just  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  been  concerned  about  the  mili- 
tary side. 

I  sat  in  some  of  the  hearings  relating 
to  the  TFX  when  I  was  previously  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  It  was  amazing 
to  me  that  three  men,  all  civilians,  could 
upset  the  views  of  200  men,  civilians, 
who  had  unanimously  voted  that  the 
TFX  contract  should  go  to  the  Boeing 
Co.,  and  decide  that  it  should  now  go  to 
another  company.  Pine  as  the  company 
was,  I  must  say  It  did  not  have  a  fine 
record  of  producing  airplanes. 

If  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me  in  the 
coming  days,  we  can  discuss  this  ques- 
tion more  fully.  I  merely  did  not  want 
the  military  to  be  made  the  sole  scape- 
goat in  this  situation,  when  there  are 
others. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 


S.  1809— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  THE  WAR  ON  POV- 
ERTY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce proposed  legislation  today  to  ex- 
tend the  war  on  poverty  pending  a  com- 
prehensive review  by  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

This  bill  strikes  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise between  conflicting  proposals,  as  to 
the  length  of  the  extension  period,  and 
it  adds  to  the  war  on  poverty  two  im- 
portant new  elements  which  cannot  be 
ignored  even  temporarily. 

First,  it  incorporates  the  most  im- 
portant change  proposed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  a  result  of  the  audit 


by  the  General  Accounting  Office — the 
need  for  top  level  coordination  by  a 
Presidential  agency  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams aimed  at  eradicating  poverty. 

Second,  it  supplies  meaningful  funds 
to  a  neglected  section  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act — the  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  program — to  make 
possible  a  really  meaningful  war  on 
hunger,  bringing  together  all  the  rele- 
vant agencies  of  the  Government,  in  a 
way  which  guarantees  that  food  will  be 
delivered  to  the  hungry  despite  the  bar- 
riers of  red  tape  which  have  frustrated 
our  efforts  in  the  past. 

This  bill  does  the  following: 

First.  Extends  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  for  5  years  and  the  appropria- 
tions authorization  for  3  years  at  ap- 
proximately the  current  level  of  funding. 
Three  years  is  the  shortest  period  of  time 
possible  to  extend  appropriations  if  we 
are  to  incorporate  the  "forward  fund- 
ing" principle  which  is  acknowledged  to 
be  necessary  if  the  poverty  program  ever 
is  to  be  properly  planned  and  admin- 
istered. 

Second.  Directs  the  President  to  set  up 
within  90  days  the  top  level,  govem- 
mentwide  coordinating  agency  which 
the  GAO  audit  found  to  be  the  biggest 
single  lack  in  the  present  program,  and 
provides  $800,000  to  finance  this  effort. 

Third.  Authorizes  $1  billion  in  new 
appropriations  for  the  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  program  of  the 
existing  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
which  calls  upon  the  Director  of  OEO, 
working  through  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  "counteract 
conditions  of  starvation  or  malnutrition 
among  the  poor." 

Fourth.  Gives  Congress  60  days  in 
which  to  consider  proposed  delegations 
or  transfers  of  OEO  programs  to  other 
agencies,  with  the  transfer  taking  place 
unless  one  House  passes  a  resolution  of 
disapproval. 

This  is  a  carefully  considered  bill  de- 
signed to  continue  a  meaningful  war 
on  poverty  while  affording  time  to  re- 
view past  experience  and  consider  new 
alternatives. 

It  is  a  workable  compromise  between 
suggestions  made  in  the  House,  the  Sen- 
ate, the  administration,  the  GAO,  and 
among  students  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  will  discuss  these  various  features  of 
the  bill  one  by  one. 

Extension:  The  most  important  deci- 
sion which  the  new  administration  has 
made  in  the  area  of  poverty  was  the  de- 
cision to  request  that  the  present  pro- 
gram be  extended  in  essentially  its  pres- 
ent form  for  some  period  of  time,  during 
which  period  the  administration  would 
have  time  to  consider  long-range  im- 
provements in  the  program  and  submit 
them  to  the  Congress  for  consideration 
at  detailed  public  hearings. 

The  soundness  of  this  decision  seems 
to  be  almost  universally  accepted.  The 
only  difference  of  opinion  centers 
aroimd  the  time  of  extension.  The  ad- 
ministration suggested  1  year.  The 
previous  administration  suggested  2 
years.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  is 
conducting    hearings    on    Congressman 


Perkins'  bill  calling  for  a  5-year  ex- 
tension. 

I  have  listened  to  arguments  in  be- 
half of  all  these  proposals.  The  first 
thing  one  learns  is  that  you  cannot  think 
of  a  compromise  merely  in  terms  of 
the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5.  You  have 
to  relate  those  numbers  to  established 
procedures  in  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  order  to  assess  their 
significance  for  the  poverty  program.  In 
reviewing  these  factors,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  argument  developed  by 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  as  they 
considered  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  amendments  this 
year.  They  supported  an  extension  of  the 
ESEA  program  for  3  years  because 
'3  more  years  of  operation  is  desirable 
in  order  to  encourage  advance  program 
planning."  The  Republican  members 
of  the  House  committee  said  in  their 
minority  report  that  they  "strongly 
supported"  the  principle  of  forward 
funding.  This  principle  is  equally  if  not 
more  important  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
If  we  are  to  have  it.  a  3-year  extension 
is  necessary. 

The  next  budget  proposal  drafted  by 
the  President,  for  submission  to  Congress 
next  January,  will  be  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1970,  and  ending  June 
30,  1971.  If  this  budget  is  to  have  "for- 
ward funding"  features,  to  make  possible 
advance  planning,  then  it  must  also  pro- 
pose certain  appropriations  for  the  year 
July  1,  1971,  to  June  30,  1972.  Thus,  if  we 
are  to  have  forward  funding  and  sound 
advance  program  planning,  we  must  con- 
sider a  3-year  extension — from  June 
30,  1969,  when  the  present  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act  expires,  until  June  30, 
1972. 

I  will  say  more  later  about  the  urgent 
need  for  advance  planning  and  forward 
funding. 

Hunger:  Frankly,  after  reading  the 
President's  excellent  message  to  Congress 
on  February  19,  urgin%  action  on  an  ex- 
tension of  OEO  in  its  present  form,  I  was 
inclined  to  offer  a  bill  which  would  do 
that  and  very  little  else — in  the  interest 
of  reaching  quick,  bipartisan  agreement. 

But  my  conscience  simply  will  not  al- 
low me  to  introduce  what  purports  to  be 
a  war  on  poverty  bill,  which  does  next  to 
nothing  about  the  crisis  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  which  has  been  portrayed 
on  front  pages  all  across  America  and 
which  has  shocked  the  Nation. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  or  a  sec- 
tional issue,  or  an  economic  issue.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  single  American  who 
beheves  that  himger  must  simply  be 
tolerated  as  an  inevitable  condition  in 
our  generally  affluent  society. 

Senator  George  McGovern,  who  has 
taken  the  lead  in  alerting  this  Nation  to 
the  hunger  crisis  through  a  select  Senate 
committee,  has  estimated  that  a  mean- 
ingful attack  on  this  problem  will  require 
an  additional  $1  billion  to  $1.5  billion  a 
year.  The  administration  has  reportedly 
been  urged  by  the  President's  Urban  Af  -  ^ 
fairs  Council  to  wage  a  $1  billion  war  on^ 
hunger  apparently  spread  over  a  4-year 
period.  Those  who  once  questioned  or 
resisted  prompt,  massive  action  against 
hunger  now  seem  to  agree  we  can  delay 
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no  longer.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Senators,  Governors  and  local  offi- 
cials seem  ready  iind  anxious  to  act. 

Therefore,  any  bill  to  extend  the  war 
on  poverty  must  l)ave  a  major  section  on 
hunger. 

By  making  a  billion  dollars  available 
to  the  emergency  food  and  medical  serv- 
ices program  und^r  the  existing  law,  this 
bill  would  give  the  administration  a 
tremendous  degree  of  flexibility  in  mo- 
bilizing a  coordinated  attack  on  himger. 
Furthermore,  by  placing  responsibility 
in  OEO,  we  would  guarantee  that  the  at- 
tack on  hunger  M«ould  be  systematically 
fitted  into  the  govemment-wide  war  on 
poverty  at  the  loc41  as  well  as  the  nation- 
al level.  j 

If  there  is  anything  we  have  learned 
in  our  anti-povertjr  efforts  in  recent  years 
it  is  that  none  of  these  problems  can  be 
attacked  by  itself.  As  urgent  ann  vital 
as  food  is,  it  malfles  no  sense  merely  to 
give  food  to  an  undernourished  child 
without  conslderitig  the  circumstances 
which  n^ade  the  child  undernourished. 

Hungry  childreti  need  food,  first  and 
foremost.  But  thejr  also  need  education. 
They  need  decent!  shelter.  They  need  a 
stable  home  life.  Their  parents  need  an 
income.  The  cominunlty  in  which  they 
live  may  need  new  services.  That  gets  us 
Into  programs  sudh  as  Headstart,  man- 
power training,  comprehensive  health 
services,  legal  services,  the  Job  Corps, 
community  organisation — the  full  range 
of  programs  now  operated  by  OEO — plus 
others  cqjerated  by  Federal  agencies. 

It  la  e«)ecially  Important  that  resi- 
dents In  local  communities  have  a  role 
in  the  admlnlstratton  of  food  distribution 
and  other  poverty  programs.  This  is  best 
assured  by  giving  responsibility  for  the 
program  to  the  0|Dce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity so  that!  local  efforts  will  be 
coordinated  by  loopU  Community  Action 
agencies.  If  we  wtnt  to  make  Comm««- 
nlty  Action  agencies  meaningful  and  ef- 
fective, we  must  give  them  resources  to 
manage  and  meaningful  work  to  do. 

Everyone  I  kno^— the  President,  the 
GAO,  the  present  leadership  of  OEO,  the 
independent  studeits  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram— supports  th^  basic  idea  that  OEO 
should  be  an  innovative  agency,  to  break 
new  ground,  to  gdt  action  in  areas  ne- 
glected in  the  past,  to  prod  other  agen- 
cies into  facing  problems  too  long 
ignored.  | 

A  logical  place  (o  use  this  Innovative 
power  of  OEO  is  in  the  quest  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  scandal  iof  hunger  in  the  rich- 
est and  most  favoiied  nation  on  earth. 

Delegation  authbrity:  The  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  presently  gives  the  Pres- 
ident authority  td  delegate  OEO  pro- 
grams to  other  agencies.  The  President 
has  proposed  to  tmnsfer  the  Headstart 
program  to  a  new  child  development  of- 
fice imder  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  to  transfer  the 
Job  Corps  to  thei  Labor  Department. 
These  proposed  delegations  have  pro- 
voked considerable  controversy.  It  is  un- 
derstandable, of  course,  because  large 
numbers  of  people  are  involved  in  and 
deeply  committed  to  these  programs. 
They  cannot  avoid  concern  when  pro- 
posed delegations  %o  other  agencies  are 
accompanied  by  suggestions  that  budgets 


be  drastically  cut — as  in  the  case  of  the 
Job  Corps — or  by  implications  that  the 
program  might  be  combined  with  other 
programs  which  might  not  be  compati- 
ble— a  situation  which  some  believe  ex- 
ists in  the  case  of  Headstart. 

However,  the  idea  of  "spinning  off" 
successful  poverty  programs  to  older, 
established  departments  seems  to  have 
been  implicit  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  from  the  very 
outset,  and  friends  as  well  as  foes  of  the 
poverty  program — including  the  Con- 
gress and  the  previous  administration — 
have  also  proposed  and  carried  out  such 
"spinoffs." 

The  crucial  question  seems  to  be  how 
the  program  is  to  be  carried  out — not 
who  carries  it  out. 

With  the  Headstart  program,  ^or  in- 
stance, the  essential  point  is  that  it  con- 
tinue to  be  operated  through  local  Com- 
munity Action  agencies.  It  is  only  when 
local  groups,  including  representatives 
of  the  poor  have  control  of  the  Headstart 
programs  that  the  program's  adminis- 
trators can  be  effectively  persuaded  to 
pay  adequate  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  community.  If  the  administration 
provides  Ironclad  assurance  on  this 
point,  and  intends  that  a  delegation  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  strengthen  the  Headstart 
program,  then  It  would  be  difQcult  to 
argue  that  such  a  delegation  would  be 
harmful  to  the  program. 

After  all,  the  administration  is  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  programs 
which  the  Congress  authorizes.  If  we  are 
to  hold  the  administration  accoimtable 
for  the  eflficient  and  effective  operation 
of  these  programs,  we  must  give  the  ad- 
ministration reasonable  leeway  in  de- 
veloping the  most  effective  administra- 
tive structure. 

One  thing  Congress  should  insist  upon, 
however,  is  a  clearcut  description  of  how 
the  administration  proposes  to  &d- 
minister  the  program,  and  the  right  to 
say  "j^s"  or  "no"  on  a  specific  proposal. 
That  right  would  be  guaranteed  to  the 
Congress  imder  the  60-day  rule  contained 
in  this  bill.  The  legislative  language,  inci- 
dentally, is  patterned  after  the  Executive 
Reorganization  Act. 

Forward  funding:  Soimd  administra- 
tion of  the  very  complex  program  under- 
taken by  the  OEO  depends  on  sound 
planning.  But  since  the  program's  incep- 
tion congressional  fimding  has  been  con- 
sistently late.  The  fiscal  year  begins  July 
1.  It  is  crucial  to  know  by  April  how  much 
money  will  be  available  by  July  1,  if  the 
complex  administrative  arrangement  be- 
tween poverty  groups,  volunteers,  old  line 
school,  welfare  and  emplojmaent  agencies, 
local,  State  and  Federal  Govemmenta  are 
to  be  carefully  and  responsibly  worked 
out.  Everyone  recognizes  it  is  especially 
important  when  working  with  the  poor 
that  the  Government  meet  ite  obligations 
as  promised.  ^ 

What  has  happened?  Have  we  appro- 
priated funds  for  OEO  in  April?  In  June? 
In  July?  No.  The  earliest  date  for  an 
OEO  appropriations  bill  was  October  7, 
back  in  1964.  Since  then  the  dates  rim 
like  this:  October  31,  1965;  October  27, 
1966;  January  2,  1968;  and  October  11, 
1968. 


During  fiscal  year  1968 — when  the  ap- 
propriation did  not  come  until  January, 
that  is,  6  months  into  the  fiscal  year — 71 
local  Community  Action  Eigencies  were 
forced  to  shut  down  or  were  forced  to 
operate  entirely  with  volunteers  or  local 
funds.  VISTA  volunteers  went  without 
pay  and  over  6,000  Headstart  children 
were  forced  from  the  Headstart  program 
that  had  to  be  terminated,  according  to 
testimony  from  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  then 
OEO  Director. 

The  problems  of  the  fall  of  1967  are 
only  the  most  dramatic  examples  of  the 
difficulties  of  operating  a  program  on  a 
month-to-month  basis  under  continuing 
resolution.  It  is  irresponsible.  It  is  waste- 
ful. 

The  problem  of  operating  an  Innova- 
tive new  program  without  any  assurance 
of  funding  is  bad  enough  at  the  national 
level,  but  it  is  especially  destructive  at 
the  local  level.  Here  Is  a  comment  I  re- 
ceived recently  from  George  W.  Hicks, 
acting  director  of  the  Southern  Okla- 
homa Community  Action  Foundation, 
Inc.,  in  Ardmore,  Okla.: 

A  great  weakness  Is  one  that  Congrees  could 
aUevlate,  and  that  is  the  short  funding  policy 
that  OEO  has  had  to  face  In  the  paat.  There 
have  been  times  when  OEO  could  not  meet 
a  payroll,  and  the  program  has  been  extended 
mainly  on  a  year  to  year  basis.  Under  these 
circumstances.  It  Is  difficult  to  fund  pro- 
grams and  Incorporate  long  range  planning 
Into  their  successful  completion. 

In  order  to  break  through  this  fiscal 
barrier  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  provide  for  a  3 -year  extension  of 
the  poverty  program  and  allow  us  to 
begin  this  year  with  forward  funding  for 
the  poverty  program. 

Forward  funding  is  that  procedure,  al- 
ready adopted  by  Congress  for  virtually 
all  education  appropriations,  whereby 
funds  for  a  given  program  are  appropri- 
ated a  full  year  in  advance  so  that  a  full 
year  of  careful  planning  is  possible.  It 
would  allow,  for  the  first  time,  adequate 
leadtlme  for  careful  local  planning.  I 
hope  that  the  Senators  will  consider  the 
proposal  carefully. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  this  bill  is  an 
effort  to  find  a  solid  middle  ground  on 
which  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion can  build  solidly  in  the  months  to 
come. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  will  begin 
hearings  on  this  bill  Wednesday,  April 
23,24,  and  25. 

In  these  hearings,  we  will  deal  with  the 
war  on  poverty  as  a  high  level  matter  of 
the  greatest  national  urgency.  We  intend 
to  invite  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
spokesmen  this  Nation  has,  to  give  their 
opinion  on  whether  this  effort  should  be 
continued  at  approximately  the  present 
level  of  funding,  pending  a  long-range 
comprehensive  review  by  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration. 

We  do  not  see  this  as  a  partisan  Issue. 
Neither  do  we  see  it  as  an  issue  which 
need  divide  the  administration  and  the 
Congress.  The  President  has  proposed 
tliat  the  war  on  poverty  be  renewed 
pending  the  development  of  long-range 
proposals.  He  has  proposed  certain  ad- 
ministrative changes  to  take  place  in  the 
meanwhile.  The  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  have  different  responsibiU- 
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ties  under  our  constitutional  system,  but 
this  bill  provides  a  way  In  which  they 
can  work  together  constructively  In  the 
months  to  come  toward  eliminating  the 
scandEil  of  poverty  from  this  generally 
affluent  nation  of  ours. 

I  am  confident  that  the  conscience  of 
the  Nation  will  express  itself  on  this  is- 
sue in  the  weeks  ahead,  and  make  clear 
that  we  must  maintain — and  steadily 
improve — our  efforts  to  remove  poverty 
from  this  land. 

Mr.  President,  the  nationwide  protest 
against  the  Labor  Department  action  in 
closing  57  Job  Con>s  centers  all  across 
the  covmtry  continues.  Letters  and  tele- 
grams from  public  officials,  civic  leaders, 
labor  unions,  conservation  organizations, 
and  deeply  concerned  individuals  con- 
tinue to  pour  into  offices  of  Senators  and 
Congress  and  Into  the  White  House. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  another 
group  of  these  urgent  messages,  received 
since  I  made  my  remarks  here  in  the 
Senate  yesterday,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill  as  well  as 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
messages,  and  section-by-sectlon  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  1809)  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  to  authorize  advance  fimding  of 
such  programs,  to  require  notice  to  Con- 
gress prior  to  delegation  of  any  program 
to  another  agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1809 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1969". 

EXTENSION  or  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY   ACT 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Section  161  of  the  Economic 
Opporttmlty  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "for  which  he  Is  responsible", 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "three"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "eight". 

(b)  Sections  245,  321,  408,  615,  and  835  of 
such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"three"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "eight". 

(c)  Section  523  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  stxiklng  out  "two"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "seven". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years.  Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  each 
such  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $2,180,000,000 
shall  be  allocated,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  616  of  such  Act,  in  such  a  manner 
that— 

(1)  $280,500,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  part  A  of  title  I; 

<2)  $721,800,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carn^lng  out  part  B  of  title  I; 

(3)  $46,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  part  D  of  title  I; 

(4)  $1,032,700,000  sbaU  be  for  the  purpose 


of  carrying  out  title  n,  of  which  $338,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  Project  Headstart  program 
described  in  section  222(a)(1),  $60,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  Project  Headstart  program 
described  In  section  222(a)(2),  $50,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  Legal  Services  program  de- 
scribed In  section  222(a)  (3) ,  $90,000,000  shall 
be  for  the  Comprehensive  Health  Services 
progTEun  described  In  section  223(a)  (4) ,  $15,- 
000,000  shall  be  for  the  Family  Planning 
program  described  in  section  222(a)  (7) ,  and 
$3,800,000  shall  be  for  the  Senior  Opportuni- 
ties and  Services  program  described  in  sec- 
tion 222(a)  (8); 

(5)  $12,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  part  A  of  title  III; 

(6)  $34,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  part  B  of  title  III; 

(7)  $16,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  VI;   and 

(8)  $37,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  part  A  of  title  III; 

If  the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  such  fiscal  year  are  not 
sufBclent  to  allocate  the  full  amounts  speci- 
fied for  each  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
clauses  (1)  through  (8),  then  the  amounts 
specified  In  each  such  clause  shall  be  pro- 
rated to  determine  the  allocations  required 
for  each  such  purpose. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a) ,  there  are  further  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

•30,    1970.    and   each   of   the   next   two   fiscal 
years — 

(1)  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,000  to  be  used 
for  the  Emergency  Pood  and  Medical  Services 
program  described  in  section  222(a)  (6)  of 
such  Act;  and 

(2)  the  siun  of  $100,000,000  to  be  used 
for  part  B  of  title  V  of  such  Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  expressly  in  limitation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  funds  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year. 

EMERGENCY    FOOD    AND    MEDICAL    SERVICES 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  within  90  days  after  appropria- 
tions are  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  this  Act,  a  report  setting  forth 
the  actions  which  have  been  taken,  and  the 
plans  to  be  implemented  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year,  for  carrying  out 
the  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services 
program  described  in  section  222(a)(6)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  oi  1964,  in- 
cluding arrangements  which  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Ek:onomlc  Opportunity  makes 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  using  such  appropriations  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  such  Emergency  Food 
and  Medical  Services  program. 

ADEQUATE    LEAOTIME 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"advance  funding 

"Sec.  622.  For  the  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  fimding  available  under  this 
Act,  appropriations  for  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  payments  under  this  Act  are  author- 
ized to  be  Included  in  the  appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  are  available  for  obligation." 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
that  its  initial  application  will  refeult  in  the 
enactment  in  same  year  (whether  in  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate   appropriations,  one   for  the  then 


current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

REQUIRED  TRANSMITTAL  TO  CONGRESS  OF  ANY 
PLAN  PROPOSING  DELEGATION  OF  A  PROGRAM 
TO    ANOTHER    AGENCY 

Sec.  6  Section  602(d)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "but  the  dele- 
gation of  administrative  reeponslbiUty  for 
any  of  the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  effective  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
Session  of  Congress  ( as  defined  In  section  906 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code)  after 
the  date  on  which  a  plan  proposing  the  dele- 
gation arrangements  is  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  and  shall  not  be 
effective  If,  between  the  date  of  transmittal 
and  the  end  of  the  60-day  period,  either 
House  passes  a  resolution  disapproving  such 
plan". 

CREATION   OF  ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY   COUNCIL 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  631 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3»,  by  deleting  the  period  at  the 
end  Of  clause  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(5)  evaluating  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
Federal  programs  and  activities  In  eliminat- 
ing poverty  In  the  Nation." 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  631  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year,  there 
shall  be  reserved  from  the  funds  available 
for  thlfe  title  the  sum  of  $800,000  for  the 
activities  of  the  Council  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section." 

(c)  The  President  shall,  within  ninety  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  designate 
the  members  and  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  631  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  CHILDREN   IN   HEADSTART 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  8.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  222(e)  of 
the  Bkjonomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  par- 
ticipation In  Headstart  projects  of  children 
who  are  not  from  low-income  families  If 
contributions  are  made  from  other  sources 
sufficient  to  cover  the  added  costs  of  Includ- 
ing such  children." 

TECHNICAL     AMENDMENT     REGARDING     TIME     OF 
APPROPRIATIONS    OBLIGATION 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  242  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "F\inds  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  proposed  contract,  agreement, 
grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall  be  ob- 
ligated from  the  appropriation  which  Is  cur- 
rent at  the  time  the  plan  is  submitted  to 
the  Governor." 

(b)  All  obligations  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which  have  been 
heretofore  recorded  substantially  as  provided 
In  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  are  hereby  confirmed  and 
ratified. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Nel- 
son, follows: 

Sbction-by-Section  Analysis  of  "Economic 
Opportunity   Amendments  of   1969" 

(A  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty.) 

Section  1.  Short  Title:  Section  1  of  the 
bUl  provides  that  this  legislation  may  be 
cited  by  the  short  title  of  "Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1960". 
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Section  2.  Exteiulon  of  Economic  Oppor- 


2  eztendB  the  duration 

_     ^        the  Director  of  the  Office 

of  Economic  Opportunity  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
for  five  years  beyond  the  existing  law's  ex- 
piration date  of  Jun^  30,  1970. 

Section  3.  Authorization  of  Appropriations: 
Section  3(a)  authoilzes  the  appropriation  of 
such  amounts  as  mny  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1970,  1971,  and  1972  for  carrying  out 
the  Economic  Oppoi  tunlty  Act. 

Out  of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  each 
such  fiscal  year,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
sum  of  82,180,00O,OX)  must  be  allocated  as 
follows : 

(1)  $280,500,000  far  part  A  of  title  I  (Job 
Corps ) . 

(2)  $721,800,000  f(ir  part  B  of  title  I  (Work 
and  Training  for  Yduth  and  Adults). 

(3)  $46,000,000  for  part  D  of  title  I  (Spe- 
cial Impact  Prograns). 

(4)  $1,032,700,000  for  title  II  (urban  and 
rural  community  ac  Jon  programs) ,  of  which 
$338,000,000  shall  b^  for  the  Project  Head- 
start  program,  $601000,000  for  the  Follow 
Through  program,  f50,000,000  for  the  Legal 
Services  program.  $©0,000,000  for  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  jServlces  program,  $16.- 
00<y.000  forthe  Family  Planning  program,  and 
$3 .800,000- for  the  Senior  Opportunities  and 
Services  program.      : 

(5)  $12,000,000  foij  part  A  of  title  n  (Rural 
Loan  programs ) .        i 

(6)  $34,000,000  fo^  part  B  of  title  m  (As- 
sistance for  Migrant,  and  other  Seasonally 
Employed,  Parmworlers  and  Their  Families). 

(7)  $16,000,000  fct  title  VI  (Administra- 
tion and  Coordination). 

(8)  $37,000,000  fir  title  VIII  (Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Programs — VISTA). 

Section  3(b)  authorizes  these  additional 
appropriations  for  e«ich  such  fiscal  year  ( over 
and  above  other  appropriations  for  OEO  pro- 
grams) :  I 

(1)  $1,000,000,000  tor  the  Emergency  Pood 
and  Medical  Services  program  (section 
222(a)  (6)  of  the  Acti  and 

(2)  $100,000,000  fdr  part  B  of  title  V  (Day 
Care  programs ) . 

Section  4.  Emergincy  Pood  and  Medical 
Services  Program:  Section  4  reqiilres  the 
President  to  send  t<i  the  Congress  a  report 
concerning  the  actlokis  taken  and  the  plans 
made  for  carrying  oiit  the  Emergency  Food 
and  Medical  Serviced  program  (section  222 
(a)(6)  of  the  Econimlc  Opportunity  Act). 
The  report  must  bei  transmitted  within  90 
days  after  appropriations  for  the  program 
are  made  available  junder  section  3(b)  of 
ngements  which  the 
of  Economic  Oppor- 
•ylng  out  his  functions 
of  Agriculture  and  the 
"ucatlon,  and  Welfare 


this  legislation.  The 
Director  of  the  Offl 
tunlty  makes  for  ca 
through  the  Secretaj 
Secretary  of  Health, 
are  to  be  set  forth  lA  the  report 

Section  5.  Adequaie  Leadtlme:  Section  5 
amends  the  Economjlc  Opportunity  Act  to 
provide  for  advance!  funding  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  bpportunlty  Act  by  au- 
thorizing the  Inclusion  of  the  appropriation 
for  a  particular  fiscal  year  In  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  pre<iedlng  fiscal  year. 

Section  6.  Require^  Transmittal  to  Con- 
gress of  Any  Plan  Proposing  Delegation  of  a 
Program  to  Anothw  Agency:  Section  6 
amends  section  602  (d)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  (whloh  now  provides  that, 
with  the  approval  ofl  the  President,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
may  enter  into  arraniements  with  the  heads 
of  other  agencies  toTdelegate  his  powers  to 
such  agencies)  to  ad^  the  requirement  that 


the  delegation  of  adr 
Ity  for  any  program 
take  effect  until  60  i. 
has  submitted  to  the 


tlnlstrative  responslbll- 
^nder  the  Act  shall  not 
ays  after  the  President 
---  Congress  a  plan  setting 
forth  the  delegation  |irrangements.  If  either 
House  of  Congress  pa$se8  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval within  the  A)-day  period,  the  dele- 
gation plan  shall  not  be  effective 


Section  7.  Creation 


of  Economic  Opportu- 


nity Council:  Section  7(a)  amends  section 
631  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  Eco- 
nomiic  Opportunity  Council  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President — to  include,  among 
the  Council's  responsibilities,  that  of  evalu- 
ating the  overall  effectlvenes  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  In  eliminating  poverty 
in  the  Nation. 

Section  7(b)  amends  section  631(e)  of  the 
Act.  which  now  provides  that  the  President 
shall  reserve  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Council,  to  set  aside  the  specific 
sum  of  $800,000  annually  to  enable  the 
Council  to  carry  out  its  activities. 

Section  7(c)  requires  the  President,  within 
90  days  after  the  enactmeijt  of  this  legisla- 
tion, to  designate  the  members  and  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council. 

SecUon  8.  ParUcipatlon  of  Children  In 
Headstart  Projects:  Section  8  adds  language 
to  sectton  222(a)(1)  of  the  Act  to  provide 
that  nothing  in  the  legislation  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  participation  in  Head- 
start  projects  of  children  who  are  not  from 
low-income  families,  provided  contributions 
are  made  from  other  sources  sufficient  to 
cover  the  added  costs  of  including  such  chil- 
dren. 

Section  9.  Technical  Amendment  Regard- 
ing Obligation  of  Appropriations:  Section  9 
contains  a  technical  amendment  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  to  make  clear  that  a 
proposed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or 
other  assistance  under  the  Act  is  obligated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  30-day  period  af- 
forded the  Governor  of  the  State  for  his  con- 
sideration, rather  than  at  the  end  of  that 
period. 

INTKBNATIONAL  UNION 

OF  Operating  Engineeks, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  10,  1969. 
The  Honorable  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Recent  news  stories  regarding  pro- 
posed cutbacks  in  the  Job  Corps  program 
have  caused  serious  concern  among  the 
members  of  our  union.  Our  membership  of 
360,000  has  supported  the  concept  of  a  "lat- 
ter-day CCC"  since  first  proposed  In  Congress 
a  number  of  years  ago.  We  were  very  pleased 
to  see  the  idea  become  a  reality  in  the  Job 
Corps  Civilian  Conservation  Centers. 

Not  only  have  we  supported  the  Job  Corps 
In  principle,  we  have  supported  it  in  action. 
Since  1966,  our  International  Union  has  pro- 
vided training  as  heavy  equipment  operators 
for  sixty-five  to  seventy  Corpsmen  annually 
at  Jacobs  Creek,  Tennessee.  In  July  of  1968. 
we  extended  this  program  to  the  Conserva- 
tion Center  at  Anaconda.  Montana  where  we 
have  a  trainee  census  of  about  fifty.  We  have 
placed  almost  all  of  the  Jacobs  Creek  grad- 
uates in  union  Jobs  across  the  country,  and 
anticipate  placing  some  one  hundred  more 
graduates  from  Jacobs  Creek  and  Anaconda 
this  summer.  I  am  attaching  typewritten 
copies  of  several  of  the  many  letters  received 
by  the  Center  staff  from  young  men  who 
have  gone  to  work  and  become  taxpayers  in- 
stead of  "tax  eaters." 

While  not  all  Job  Corps  graduates  can  tell 
as  significant  a  story,  there  is  one  overriding 
reason  that  this  program  should  remain  in- 
tact. About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  Job  Corps 
Civilian  Conservation  Center  entrants  have 
reading  achievements  below  grade  level  3.5, 
making  them — for  all  intents  and  purposes — 
functionally  Illiterate.  Where  will  they  go? 
Our  society  cannot  afford  to  carry  them  for- 
ever and  they  are  not  capable  of  caring  for 
themselves. 

I  earnestly  solicit  your  assistance  in  main- 
taining the  conservation  centers  so  that  we, 
along  with  others,  may  continue  to  help 
these  youngsters  who  want  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HT7N1-KB  P.  Wharton, 

General  President. 


Mn,WATTKEE,  Wis., 

April  11, 1969. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington  D.C: 

The  announcement  to  be  made  today  to 
close  the  Clam  Lake  Job  Corps  Conservation 
Center  is  being  viewed  with  great  alarm  by 
the  Milwaukee  public  schools  and  Milwaukee 
citizens.  This  Is  the  site  of  a  valuable  Job 
training  and  full-credit  educational  pro- 
gram for  disadvantaged  Milwaukee  youths 
and  Is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  In  the  country 
sponsored  by  the  Forest  Service.  Department 
of  Labor.  OEO  Job  Corps,  and  the  Milwaukee 
schools.  This  important  Clam  Lake  project 
gives  much  needed  help  in  solving  one  of  the 
large  city  problems  of  the  potential  dropout. 
Your  help  to  save  the  Clam  Lake  project  In 
Wisconsin  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Richard  P.  Gotjsha, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

April  11,  1969. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Oatloro:  Strongly  urge  continued 
active  support  of  Blackwell  Job  Corps.  Im- 
portant  to  take  these  young  men  from 
their  environment  long  enough  to  help  them 
develop  respect  for  themselves.  What  better 
way  to  make  useful  citizens  for  our  country. 
We  have  had  them  In  our  home  and  witnessed 
the  solid  results  of  Blackwell  efforts, 

Dave  Promstein. 

Prxico,  Mo., 

April  7, 1969. 
The  Honorable  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Nelson:  There  Is  increasing 
concern  in  our  community  regarding  reports 
of  extensive  cuts  In  the  Job  Corps  Program. 
This  program,  which  seems  to  draw  much 
controversy  in  some  quarter,  has  proven  to 
be  a  great  value  to  both  the  yaung  men  in- 
volved in  It.  and  to  the  people  of  our  com- 
munity through  the  work  being  done  at  the 
Mingo  Job  Corps  Center  near  here. 

At  this  center,  young  men  from  ages  16-21, 
considered  to  be  a  most  critical  age  period 
in  their  lives,  are  given  training  that  prepares 
them  for  gainful  employment.  Here,  they  are 
given  a  sense  of  their  own  worth  as  individ- 
ual human  beings.  The  Center's  record  of 
achievement  has  been  very  high,  showing 
that  over  50%  of  the  young  men  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  role  of  hopeless  welfare 
recipient,  to  that  of  productive  worker  and 
taxpayer.  Their  basic  educational  levels  have 
been  raised,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
absorbing  needed  vocational  training.  The 
average  length  of  time  spent  here  is  7.4 
months  for  each  young  man. 

In  addition  to  their  education,  these  young 
men  are  learning  to  give  of  themselves  In 
service  to  the  community.  Their  asssistance 
at  various  times  has  been  Invaluable  in  help- 
ing to  fight  fires:  in  repair  and  painting  of  our 
City  HaU  and  Public  Library  building;  and 
In  the  building  and  Improvement  of  area  rec- 
reational facilities,  which  in  turn  provides 
a  much  needed  place  for  city  people  to  come 
and  spend  their  weekends  and  vacation  time. 
Their  attendance  at  church  has  been  good, 
and  some  have  become  members.  Several  of 
them  have  expressed  a  wish  to  remain  In  the 
area  after  their  training  is  over,  for  fear  that 
If  they  return  to  their  old  environment,  pres- 
sures there  will  cause  them  to  fall  back  Into 
their  old  way  of  life.  All  this  is  achieved  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $4,000.00  per  year  for  ' 
each  person. 

There  are  also  many  benefits  to  this  com- 
munity besides  the  obvious  economic  ones. 
The  Center  has  helped  teach  a  complacent 
all  white  community  to  accept  people  of  dif- 
ferent racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  Some 
who  were  opposed  to  the  Center  In  the  begin- 
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nlng  are  now  involved   in   volunteer  efforts 
to  help  these  young  men. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  are  sure 
that  you  can  see  the  need  for  such  a  program 
as  the  Job  Corps,  We  urge  you  to  use  your 
Influence  especially  In  behalf  of  the  Mingo 
Job  Corps  Center.  To  many  of  us.  it  shines 
as  a  ray  of  hope  in  a  troubled  world. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Hollan  Pann, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Puxico  State 
Bank.  Pujcico,  Mo. 


The  American  Forestry  Association, 

Washington,  D.C.  April  10. 1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,    D.C: 

On  behalf  of  The  American  FVsrestry  As- 
sociation and  its  65,000  members,  we  urge 
continued  support  for  the  Job  Corps  Con- 
servation Centers.  On  numerous  occasions 
staff  members  of  this  Association  have  visited 
the  Job  Corps  Centers  and  reported  on  the 
excellent  work  being  done.  Not  only  are  con- 
servation objectives  being  realized  but  un- 
derprivileged young  men  are  being  educated 
and  trained  to  become  productive  members 
of  society.  How  much  is  a  boy  worth?  We 
recognize  your  overall  budget  problems  but 
the  Job  Corps  should  be  continued  and  even 
expanded  if  at  all  possible. 

William  E.  Towell, 

Executive  Vice  President, 

American  Forestry  Association. 


Waubeno,  Wis., 

April  11.  1969. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senatorial  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D-.C: 

We  the  Waubeno  Lions  Club  of  Waubeno 
Wisconsin  do  hereby  endorse  the  Job  Corp 
program  of  the  Blackwell  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Center  we  request  your  assistance  in 
assuring  its  continuance  respectfully. 
Waubeno  Lions  Club, 

Waubeno.    Wis. 


Citizens  CoMMrrrEE  on 

Natural  Resources, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  10. 1969. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  Hou.se, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  were  stunned  at 
the  news  release  as  of  this  date  indicating 
the  closing  of  approximately  60  per  cent  of 
the  Job  Corpis  Conservation  Centers  because 
of  a  hundred  million  dollar  reduction  in 
funds  for  the  Office  of  Eoonomic  Opportunity. 

You  will  recall  that  at  the  time  the  original 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  passed,  the 
amendment  that  required  40  per  cent  of  the 
enroUees  in  the  Job  Corps  to  be  in  the  Con- 
servation Centers  wa*  offered  by  Congress- 
man John  P.  Saylor,  Republican  from  the 
22nd  District  of  Pennsylvania.  In  his  sup- 
porting commentary  Congressman  Saylor 
spoke  of  the  outstanding  Republican  tradi- 
tion In  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

The  Job  Corps  Conservation  Centers  have 
served  the  dual  role  of  rehabilitating  young 
men  and  refurbishing  our  country's  natural 
resource  base.  The  C^onservation  Centers  have 
received  the  most  educationally,  culturally, 
and  economically  deprived  enrollees  of  the 
entire  program.  Despite  this  handicap,  how- 
ever, this  phase  of  the  program  has  been  an 
outstanding  success. 

To  discontinue  the  Conservation  Centers 
now  would  be  a  tragic  waste  of  money  and 
natural  and  human  resources.  Such  a  pro- 
gram is  not  born  without  the  agony  of  trial 
and  error.  The  experience  achieved  In  this 
most  difficult  of  learning  processes  will  have 
been  lost. 

We  most  respectfully  urge  the  earliest  pos- 
sible  reconsideration   of   this   decision   and 


sincerely  hope  that  you  will  direct  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  Important  undertaking. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr., 

Secretary. 

National  Recreation  and  Park 

Association, 
Washington,  DC,  April  10. 1969. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower  and  Poverty,  Old  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Nelson  :    Thank   you   much 
for  alerting  us  to  the  Job  Corps  Conservation 
Centers.  The  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
sent  this  day  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
Sincerely, 

Sal  J.  Prezioso, 

President. 


April  10,  1969. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

It  is  important  that  the  Job  Corps  Conser- 
vation Centers  be  continued  especially  In 
these  times.  They  are  doing  much  needed 
work  in  parks,  forests  and  other  public  re- 
servations and  providing  wholesome  environ- 
ment and  valuable  training  for  thousands  of 
young  people.  Our  young  people  are  in  need 
of  and  want  more  of  this  work. 

Sal  J.  Prezioso, 

President, 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Association. 


CrrT  of  Globe, 
Globe,  Ariz.,  April  11, 1969. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on   United  States 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Honorable  Nelson:  It  is  very  dis- 
turbing news  to  the  p>eople  of  our  commu- 
nity to  learn  that  the  San  Carlos  Job  Corp 
Center,  Arizona  is  to  be  closed.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  some  facts, 
of  which  I  am  aware,  concerning  this  Center. 

Out  of  the  82  Conservation  Centers 
throughout  the  United  States.  San  Carlos 
ranks  9th  LOW  in  cost  per  man  year.  Ap- 
proximately 1.500  young  men  have  entered 
this  Center,  with  a  present  enrollment  of 
190.  An  estimated  60  of  these  are  from  our 
State  of  Arizona.  Economic  input  to  the  com- 
munities in  annual  staff  wages  is  $42,000, 
annual  corpsmen  wages,  $60,000.  operational 
supplies  and  services,  $527,000.  Appraised 
value  of  work  accomplishments  In  progress 
Includes,  Retarded  Children  Home,  Commu- 
nity Flood  Control,  Christmas  toys  for  needy 
and  cemetery  cleanup,  amount  to  $1,008,000. 
The  Job  Corps  Center  employ  some  52  people, 
of  which  26  are  from  the  local  community. 
I  might  also  point  out  the  Center's  Involve- 
ment in  the  various  organizations  such  as 
Elks,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Little  League, 
Rotary,  etc.  and  affiliated  with  all  local 
churches. 

Your  review   and   reconsideration   in   the 
closing  of  the  San  Carlos  Job  Corp  Center. 
Arizona,  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Ross  BiTTNEB, 

Mayor. 

Ashland  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
AshlaTid,  Wis.,  April  11, 1969. 
Senator  Oatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  The  Ashland  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  wishes  to  inform  you 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  have  passed  a 
resolution  opposing  the  closing  of  the  Clam 
Lake  Job  Corp  Center,  Clam  Lake,  Wiscon- 
sin in  Ashland  County,  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  decided  to  close  before  the 
planned  Congressional  study  of  the  poverty 
program  which  is  scheduled  to  begin  hear- 
ings .on  the  poverty  program  in  May. 


We  believe  it  would  be  most  unfortunate 
to  close  Clam  Lake  Job  Corp  Center  on  moral 
basis,  and  what  it  is  doing  to  help  school 
drop-outs,  young  people  who  cannot  read 
or  write,  lack  of  any  trade  or  skill,  trednlng 
in  conservation  and  other  projects  and  pro- 
grams. Much  of  this  training  to  these  under- 
privileged cannot  be  measured  like  a  prod- 
uct, but  are  learning  to  obtain  some  knowl- 
edge of  reading  and  writing,  trades  and  con- 
servation. 

This  program  at  Clam  Lake  Job  Corp  Cen- 
ter is  helping  youngsters  into  developing 
our  youthful  human  resources.  These  young- 
sters should  not  be  put  back  into  their 
former  environment  they  left  and  to  run 
at  will  with  no  opportunity  for  their  future. 

The  closing  of  Clam  Lake  Corp  Center 
would  Just  add  greater  disillusionment  to 
these  youngsters.  Certainly  it  Is  the  feeling 
that  careful  study  should  be  made  as  to  the 
operations  of  the  Center,  but  Investigations 
carried  on  to  come  up  with  carefully  planned 
produced  and  developed  suggestions  for 
improvement. 

Your  personal  efforts  and  consideration  to 
the  Administration  opposing  the  closing  of 
the  Clam  Lake  Job  Corp  Center  would  be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  E.  Ecan, 

President. 

Gillett  Public  Schools, 
Gillett.  Wis..  April  11. 1969. 
Hon.  John  Byrnes, 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 

Gentlemen:  Last  night  on  the  news  report 
it  was  rumored  that  the  Blackwell  Job  Corps 
Center  might  be  closed  as  an  economy  meas- 
ure by  the  Nixon  Administration.  I  hope  that 
this  decision  has  not  been  made,  and  if  it 
has,  that  it  be  not  irrevocable. 

You  see,  I  take  my  political  science  class 
to  Blackwell  each  year  to  show  them  an  ex- 
ample of  a  poverty  program  that  does  work. 
I  made  a  trip  beforehand  to  study  the  camp 
and  was  very  much  Impressed  first  with  the 
attitude  of  both  the  personnel  and  the 
trainees — secondly,  with  the  educational 
methods  being  used.  I  talked  with  dozens  of 
the  boys  privately  and  what  they  told  me 
showed  definitely  that  they  were  learning 
and  above  all  they  had  regained  hope.  Tliey 
were  willing  to  accept  the  challenge  of  be- 
coming working  members  of  the  conununity. 
I  have  never  in  all  my  17  years  of  teaching 
seen  a  more  dynamic  learning  situation.  It 
would  be  a  disaster  to  close  this  camp. 

I  think  and  I  am  sure  most  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  teaching  profession  would 
echo  my  opinion,  that  what  is  needed  is  tax 
reform  to  earn  more  money  rather  than  cuts 
in  spending  on  essential,  worthwhile  pro- 
grams. Is  congress  again  going  to  allow  the 
vested  interests  their  tax  havens.  If  so,  they 
run  the  risk  of  a  tax  payers  revolt  from  the 
middle,  income  citizens  such  as  this  country 
has  never  seen.  The  sentiment  is  that  strong. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  R.  Gruentzel. 


National  Wildlife  Federation, 
Washington.  D.C.  April  11,  1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  The  National  Wild- 
life Federation  protests  In  the  most  vigor- 
ous manner  possible  the  proposed  budget 
reduction  which  will  result  In  emasculation 
of  the  Job  Corps  conservation  program. 

The  Job  Corps  conservation  program  paral- 
lels, to  some  considerable  extent,  the  old 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the  I930"s 
which  did  so  much  for  conservation  and  for 
the  men  who  were  enrolled.  Many  of  these 
persons  later  be<^ame  national  leaders.  Like 
It,  the  present  Job  Corps  conservation  pro- 
gram. Is  having  a  significant  and  beneficial 
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To: 


Impact  upon  natilral  Tesources  programa 
while,  at  the  same  time,  teaching  the  en- 
roUees  skills  and  al^llltles  wherein  they  can 
become  Independent. 

I  am  attaching  4  copy  of  a  recent  Issue 
of  National  Wll(illfe  magazine,  which 
now  goee  to  some  400,000  associated  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation,  that  contains  a  fea- 
ture  article   about  this  program. 

We  can  name  ai  host  of  programs  leas 
worthy  than  the  Job  Corx>s  conservation 
centers,  and  this  reduction  only  leads  us  to 
believe  even  more  strongly  that  you  are  be- 
ing given  extreme!}  bad  advice  on  natural 
resources  matters. 
Sincerely, 

THOMAS  L.  Ktmbat.t., 

Executive  Director. 

Woken  tN  C^mitunitt  Sebvick, 

Det  Moines,  loiea, 
April  11,  1969. 
Secretary  of  tile  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.p.;  Chairman,  Labor  De- 
partment  Comi^ttee,   House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; Cbaltman,  Labor  Department 
Committee,  Senate  of  the  United  States; 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Poverty. 
Subject  >  -Closing  of  Job  Corps  Centers. 

ecNTkascKN :  We  Urgently  request  that  you 
reconsider  the  cloelag  of  the  Job  CorjM  Cen- 
ters for  the  following  reasons; 
I.  Economic: 

1.  Job  Corps  Centers  are  already  equipped 
to  rehabilitate  and  train  hard-core  poverty 
young  people.  It  se#ms  poor  stewardship  of 
funds  to  equip  othei-  locations  for  a  similar- 
type  training  whe>  these  are  already  In 
operation. 

2.  In  view  of  the  I  uncensored  and  unlim- 
ited spending  on  military  and  on  such  proj- 
ects as  A£M,  nitrafsonlc  plane  exploration 
and  others,  that  It  jwould  be  appropriate  to 
be  a  little  more  generous  In  spending  for 
the  youth  of  this  nation. 

n.  Meeting  the  n#eds  of  hard-core  poor: 

1.  The  proposed  (ity  training  program  for 
high  school  dropout$  will  not  meet  the  needs 
of  young  people  wh0  need  to  be  out  of  thetr 
home  envlroimient  lb  order  to  effect  attitude 
changes  and  provldfe  motivation  to  become 
self-sustaining. 

2.  Proposed  dropout  programs  few  cities 
win  omit  the  rural  ^outh  of  whom  there  are 
many  In  Iowa  wha  need  residential  living 
training  programs. 

3.  We  feel  that  the  prospect  of  closing 
three  of  the  four  Women's  Centers  In  this 
area  represents  une<)ual  treatment  of  women 
as  there  are  alread^  so  many  more  men's 
centers  In  Job  Corp4. 

We  urge  you  to  d^lay  flnal  decision  on  the 
closing  of  Job  Corps!  to  permit  more  time  for 
study  and  explorati6n  of  the  needs  and  In- 
vestigating the  results  and  benefits  which 
Job  Corps  has  produced. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration. 
Respectfully,  : 

Mfs.  W.  T.  Johnson. 

Project  Director. 


U 


Mo^  PRxciocrs  Blood. 
Gliddkn,  WU.,  Apm  11, 1969. 
The  Honorable  OatiArd  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wtuhington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  NcisoN;  This  letter  Is  In- 
tended to  encourage)  you  and  support  you  In 
whatever  efforts  yoi  may  be  able  to  make 
on  behalf  of  the  Job!  Corps  program  here  and 
across  the  country. 

Granted  that  eco4omle8  must  be  made  in 
the  expenditure  of  |>ubllc  monies,  and  that 
urban  blight  is  de^ierately  In  need  of  re- 
moval. But  rural  America  merits  concern  too. 
And  the  reconstruction  of  present  and  future 
citizens  which  the  J|ob  Corps  program  Is  ac- 
complishing Is  a  b^on  both  to  virban  and 
rural  America. 

I've  served  on  Con|munlty  Relations  Coun- 
cil for  Clam  Lake  J<^b  Corps  Center  and  I've 
conferred  with  people  like  Mrs.  Lavine  of 


Superior  with  the  six  Benedictine  Nuns  and 
the  Christian  Brothers  who  served  out  there 
during  last  summer  In  the  education  depart- 
ment. These  are  the  people  whose  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  ought  to  be  considered 
before  any  action  la  taken  to  reduce  or  aban- 
don the  program.  Not  only  these  but  alao 
those  who  are  earnestly  involved  In  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources should  be  consulted.  Last,  but  not 
least,  closing  down  the  Center  at  Clam  Lake 
win  mean  closing  out  employment  for  several 
families  In  this  area  and  consequently  an 
appreciable  economic  blow  to  our  struggling 
business  community. 

Please,  then,  do  make  your  influence  felt 
in  high  and  low  places  In  order  to  prevent 
or  mitigate  measures  wtiicb  might  other- 
wise be  taken  to  close  out  this  beneficial  pro- 
gram. 

I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

liisgr.  Okrau>  F.  Mahon. 

P.S. — Enclosure  might  interest  you,  tool 

WiNSLOw,  Ariz., 

ApHl  11,  1969. 
Senator  Oatiord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator;  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  it 
Is  fitting  that  I  should  be  writing  to  you 
and  bothering  you  with  the  busy  schedule 
you  have. 

But  I  no  longer  can  sit  quiet  and  see  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  sent  down 
the  drain.  The  Idea  of  closing  down  such  a 
large  number  of  Job  Corps  Centers  is  without 
any  foundations  at  all.  One  day  an  an- 
nouncement comes  out  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  sending  In  millions  of  dollars  to 
riot  torn  areas.  And  by  gawd  within  the 
next  few  days  the  news  comes  out  that  Job 
Corps  centers  are  being  closed.  Is  there  any 
better  way  to  prevent  more  riots  In  our  cit- 
ies than  to  train  the  residents  of  these  areas 
to  be  proud  and  to  work  for  our  country. 

How  in  the  world  can  they  turn  out  over 
30,000  youths  half  trained  or  not  trained  at 
all?  There  are  youths  all  across  the  United 
States  waiting  to  be  contacted  for  the 
chances  to  make  themselves  better.  These 
young  men  and  women  have  volunteer  to  be 
trained  and  to  learn.  How  can  we  stop  this 
movement  now. 

Sir,  please  continue  your  fight  for  not  only 
Job  Corps  but  for  all  the  OEO  programs.  No 
other  agency  can  do  the  work  OEO  is  now 
doing  and  can  do  in  the  future  with  more 
support  and  money. 

We  the  poor  people  need  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. How  else  can  we  achieve  a  real  victory 
over  poverty  with  all  the  money  worries  of 
the  white-middle  class  structure?  Please 
hear  the  plead  of  the  children  who  need  the 
Head  Start  Program,  the  teenagers  who  need 
the  NYC  Program  and  Job  Corps,  Legal 
Services  and  Foster  Grandparents  help  the 
poor,  community  action  Is  suppose  to  fight 
for  the  poor  in  all  cases  where  it  Is  needed 
(even  though  It  Isnt  true  In  our  county 
since  the  community  action  program  is  run 
by  the  middle  class  power  structure) ,  and  the 
VISTA  Volunteers  who  dedicated  one  year  of 
their  lives  to  help  the  p>oor.  Sir  all  these 
programs  need  to  be  continue.  Why  lay  a 
foundation  to  the  house  and  then  decide  to 
build  the  house  somewhere  else?  It  just 
doesn't  work.  Thank  you  for  taking  the  time 
to  consider  the  programs  and  fight  for  all 
oiir  programs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dan  Cronin. 

Milwaukee  Chtjrch  Women  United, 

Milwaukee.  Wis.,  April  14, 1969. 
Senator  Oatloro  Nelson, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Convinced  of  worth  of  Job  Corpts  program 
through  our  Involvement  your  commendable 
support  appreciated. 

Mrs.  GXOBOK  C.  Watuan. 


Kingman,  Ariz., 

April  14,  1969. 
Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  believe  that  Job  Corps  Is  the  only  way  the 
underprivileged  minorities  have  of  getting 
a  better  education.  I  hope  you  can  keep  the 
program  as  it  is. 

Zeke  Mesa. 

Township  or  WATnuMKET, 
Watersmeet,  Mich.,  Apr^l  11,  1969. 
Hon.  Oatloro  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  have  just  heard 
that  not  only  the  appropriations  for  the 
Job  Corps  program  being  drastically  cut,  but 
that  many  of  the  existing  Centers  are  to 
be  closed  by  July  1.  Included  in  the  list  to  be 
closed  was  the  Ojlbway  Job  Corps  Center, 
located  at  Marenlsco  in  Gogebic  County, 
Michigan. 

The  Ojlbway  Civilian  Conservation  Center 
has  done  a  good  job  in  educating  and  pro- 
viding work  skills  to  the  young  men  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  been  assigned  there. 
They  have  completed  many  worthwhile  proj- 
ects  Including  a  number  of  benefit  to  this 
community.  In  addition  to  the  primary  pur- 
pose, of  aiding  these  young  men,  the  Ojlbway 
Center  has  provided  emplosrment  for  a  num- 
ber of  local  people  and  its  expenditures  for 
operation  have  been  a  help  to  our  local 
economy. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  worthwhile  pro- 
gram and  any  cuts  in  it  will  be  carefully 
considered.  Should  the  closing  of  some  Cen- 
ters become  necessary,  we  urge  that  the 
Ojlbway  Center  remain  in  operation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  Basso, 
Totonship  Supervisor. 

Globe,  Ariz., 
April  11, 1969. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Sir:  I've  been  in  Globe  84  years,  ex 
U.S.  Marine,  truck  driver,  miner,  salesman. 
cook,  restaurant  manager,  railroad  laborer, 
meat  cutter  and  university  graduate,  attend- 
ed Portland  State,  session  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity at  Palo  Alto,  and  am  of  Mexican  de- 
scent. (I've  had  their  problem  and  had  their 
feelings.) 

I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  things  to 
happ>en  to  Globe  and  this  area  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  San  Carlos  CCC.  Not  only 
because  of  the  boost  in  the  economy  but  be- 
cause of  the  opportunity  for  a  boy  of  a  dis- 
advantaged area  or  family  to  change  his  to- 
tal environment.  We  are  looking  for  a  change 
and  chance  to  make  better  citizens  and 
develop  patriotism.  This  Is  happening  at 
the  San  Carlos  CCC. 

The  San  Carlos  CCC  has  a  program  geared 
to  the  needs  of  the  non-English  speaking. 
It's  the  only  one  like  it  in  this  region.  One- 
third  of  our  enrollment  Is  from  Arizona, 
(Phoenix,  Tucson.  Nogales),  about  40%  of 
enrollment  is  of  Mex.  descent.  Let's  not  turn 
them  away — 

Respectfully, 

Jox  P.  Canchila. 

Chillicothk,  Ohio. 
Dear  Senator;  Please  continue  your  good 
work  In  defense  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Joseph  A.  Cttddy. 

Indianapolis,  Ind., 

April  11.  1969. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Local  women  volunteers — Jewish,  Protes- 
tant, Catholic,  black,  and  white  urge  Job 
Corps  retained  as  is. 

Mrs.  Louis  H.  Fink. 


Ajyril  15,  1969 
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Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Sir;  I  believe  the  Tamarack  Job  Corps 
Center  in  our  area  has  been  well  managed 
and  a  benefit  for  students  and  teachers  in- 
volved. 

As  a  member  of  the  community  council 
since  its  inception,  I  have  seen  how  not  only 
students — but  local  citizens  have  learned  to 
become  more  tolerant  towards  the  needs  of 
others. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  center  to  re- 
tain if  there  is  a  cutback  in  the  program. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  Price. 

West  Allis,  Wis., 

April  10, 1969. 
Gatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator;  Congratulations.  I  was 
very  happy  to  see  your  stand  as  reported 
in  this  evening's  Milwaukee  Journal  on  the 
Job  Corps.  I  know  that  you  have  been  in- 
terested for  a  long  time  in  the  basic  human- 
istic issues  facing  this  country.  Last  year 
vou  spoke  and  wrote  about  our  need  to 
examine  our  priorities,  today  your  stand 
again  pointed  out  that  you  were  sincere. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  $100  million 
taken  from  the  Job  Corps  Is  going  to  save 
anybody  anytliing.  Ask  these  jokers  if  they 
know  the  cost  of  maintaining  people  in 
Institutions,  jails,  etc.?  Private  Industry 
has  been  asked  to  start  to  do  its  share  in 
training  people,  and  they  are  falling  far 
short.  We  not  only  need  the  Job  Corps,  we 
need  to  get  twice  as  many  as  32.000  young 
men  into  programs  like  this.. 

Of  course  what  is  a  few  million  when  we 
have  to  talk  in  the  billions  about  getting  to 
the  moon  or  building  a  stupid  ABM  system? 
Please,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  for  the 
sake  of  human  beings,  keep  up  yo\ir  fight. 
Sincerely, 

Nanct  Flintrop. 


April  11,  1960. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Nelson;  I  sincerely  hope 
your  sub-committee  will  reconsider  the  pos- 
sibility of  closing  so  many  of  the  Job  Corps 
Centers. 

I  have  no  first  hand  knowledge  of  other 
centers,"  but  I  do  know  what  the  Clinton 
Center  is  doing  for  the  young  women  who 
come  here. 

First,  as  a  paid  OEO  employee,  and  now 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  poverty  program,  I 
have  been  closely  associated  -with  Job  Corps 
personnel  and  some  of  the  corps  women. 

The  girls  at  the  Clinton  Center  are  not 
merely  trainees — the  people  ef  Clinton  have 
welcomed  the  girls  as  an  ihtegral  part  of 
our  community  life.  Certainly,  they  are 
learning  vocations  that  vrlll  enable  them  to  > 
bfe  self-supporting,  but  more  important,  they 
are  learning  how  to  be  human  beings. 

Yes.  it  is  costly,  and  I'm  sure  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  costs  can  be  cut.  but 
In  heaven's  name  reconsider  before  closing 
these  centers.  Welfare  roles  will  increase  if 
these  young  people  are  turned  back  Into  the 
streets.  Either  way.  we  taxpayers  will  still 
pay,  but  let  us  at  least  give  these  young 
people  something  to  hope  for. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Orser. 

Clinton,  Iowa. 

Cass  Lake,  Minn., 

April  12.  1969. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Employment. 
Manpower,    and    Poverty.    U.S.    Senate. 
Washington,' D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Nelson;  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple will  be  bitterly  disappointed  if  the  Job 


Corps  Centers  are  closed  as  announced  this 
week. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
Lydick  Lake  Civilian  Conservation  Center  in 
action  and  to  see  how  they  can  turn  an  il- 
literate, unemployable  person  into  a  confi- 
dent employable  man  with  skills  that  will 
make  him  a  life-long  asset  to  this  country. 
There  were  student  teachers  from  St.  Cloud 
State  College  here  this  spring  who  were  sur- 
prised at  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching 
methods  used. 

We  have  also  seen  the  mixture  of  negroes, 
Spanish  speaking  Americans,  Chippewa  In- 
dians and  Caucasians  living  and  working  in 
harmony  at  the  Center  and  In  our  small 
communities  near  the  Center. 

As  well  as  providing  these  young  men  with 
the  education  they  need  and  their  vocational 
training,  the  Center  Is  Important  to  this 
area.  It  has  been  depressed  for  at  least  60 
years — we  have  been  here  for  the  past  30  and 
so  know  the  problems.  Closing  of  the  Center 
will  create  hardship  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Clem  Plattner,  editor  and  publisher  of 
3  county  newspapers,  has  observed  and  writ- 
ten about  the  Center.  His  opinion  and  the 
articles  he  has  written  would  be  of  value  to 
you  in  your  subcommittee  hearings.  His  ad- 
dress is  Walker.  Minn.  66484. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Centers  be  maintained — but  that  review 
be  made  of  the  whole  OEO  program  to  reduce 
expenses  where  It  does  not  impair  the  quality 
of  the  programs. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Mrs.  Carl  Coombs. 

Marion,  III.. 

April  11, 1969. 

Honorable  Congressman;  We  know  the 
closing  of  Crab-Orchard  Job  Corps  center 
would  be  a  mistake. 

We  know  that  a  lot  of  good  is  being  done 
and  we  think  the  Job  Corps  Corpsmen  need 
our  help.  Also  we  know  that  moving  this 
center  would  effect  many  families  in  this 
area  who  would  have  to  go  else  where  to 
seek  emplojrment.  As  you  know  this  is  con- 
cerned a  low  Income  area. 

Any  influence  you  would  have  In  helping 
to  keep  Crab-Orchard  Job  Corps  Center  open 
would  be  greatly  appreciated.  We  feel  like 
they  have  a  lot  of  good  projects  that  needs  to 
be  completed. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  help. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  E.  Turner.  ^ 


CoRVALis,  Greg., 

April  12.  1969. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson;  We  have  heard 
with  dismay  of  the  proposed  cut  In  the  Job 
Corps  and  Headstart.  We  believe  such  pro- 
grams are  vitally  needed  and  serve  an  Impor- 
tant purpose.  We  urge  you  and  your  sub- 
committee to  do  all  in  your  power  to  stop 
these  cuts  and  to  keep  both  of  the  programs 
under  O.E.O. 

We  also  urge  yo\l  to  vote  "NO''  on  the 
A.B.M.  system.  J 

Sincerely. 

Tom  and  Peggt  Herbert. 


Ashland,  Wis.,  April  11 .  1969. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson;  I  am  by  no  means 
very  good  at  words,  but  I  wish  to  strong- 
ly protest  the  closing  of  the  Clam  Lake 
Job  Corps  Center.  As  a  tax  paying  citizen, 
I  have  helped  to  improve  that  center  and 
black-top  the  roads.  Now  will  all  this  just 
turn  out  to  be  another  waste?  What  of  the 
young  men  who  desperately  need  the  train- 
ing they  can  only  receive  through  an  agency 
such  as  this? 

I  read  in  the  paper  this  morning  where 
President  Nixon  has  found  a  $36,000  job  for 
an  old  friend.  I  certainly  wish  he  would 
do  something  for  the  people  of  Northern  Wis. 


Mr.  Nixon  took  office  in  Jan.  and  my  hus- 
band was  laid  off  last  week — the  first  time 
in  6  years. 

I  don't  know  what  one  family  can  do  by 
way  of  a  protest  like  this,  but  I  feel  the  Job 
Corps  Center  should  stay  In  operation.  It  did 
bring  a  little  money  into  this  area  and  our 
poor  boys  need  this  training. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Joseph  Nelson. 

April  11,  1969. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
Congressional  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator;  I  woxUd  like  to  voice  my 
extreme  disfavor  of  Mr.  Nlxons  closing  the 
Job  Corp  Centers. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  most  worth- 
while project  this  government  has  undertak- 
en in  years. 

Please  convey  my  attitude  to  the  appro- 
priate people. 

Thank  you. 

Eugene  G.  Newhouse,  DJ3.S. 

Rhinelander.  Wis.. 

April  11,  1969. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson;  I  was  upset  when 
President  Nlxon  announced  that  he  planned 
on  closing  half  of  the  Job  Corp  Centers. 
I  feel  that  Job  Corps  Is  too  Important  to 
phase  out. 

Would  you  please  try  and  stop  this?  We 
must   not  cut  social  programs  to  pay  the 
bills  of  the  military  complex* 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

James  D.  Curtin. 

April  10,  1969. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson;  The  threatened 
closing  of  the  Clam  Lake,  Wisconsin  Jbb 
Corps  Center  would  be  about  as  traglc-^s 
the  rape  of  the  northern  Wisconsin  virgin 
pine  by  the  timber  barons. 

Since  northern  Wisconsin  has  been  de- 
nuded by  the  timber  barons.  It  was  only 
'  through  the  efforts  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
|tion  Corps,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  re- 
cent work  by  the  Job  Corps  that  has  proven 
'of  inestimable  value  in  reconstructing  our 
long-lost  timber  and  water  resources. 

jnasmuch  as  many  of  the  Job  Corps  en- 
roilees  are  the  dlsadvantged  blacks  who 
might  be  a  problem  source  in  the  city  sliuns, 
jvist  consider  how  much  more  value  they 
are  to  their  country  to  be  in  the  great  out- 
doors being  constructive  instead  of  being 
confined  to  city  slums  and  thinking  only  of 
destruction. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  M.  Anicb. 

Lewiston,  Maine, 

April  12.  1969. 
The  Honorable  Gatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  EMP.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Many  thanks  for 
your  letter  expressing  your  views  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  about  the  Poverty  Pro- 
gram, especially  In  reference  to  the  closing 
of  the  Job  Corps  Centers  In  many  areas. 

The  decision  to  close  the  nearby  Poland 
Spring  Center  was  an  Irrational  after- 
thought. This  type  of  decision-making  is 
Irresponsible,  and  loaded  with  politics.  It  is 
based  on  emotional  Judgment  and  im- 
founded  fact. 

The  total  poverty  program  Is  sound.  It  is 
the  only  positive  way  to  aid  the  young  un- 
fortunate youngster  that  has  indicated  his 
willingness  to  get  out  of  his  environment 
and  do  something  for  himself.  But  if  the 
present    Administration    is    going    to   make 
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hasty  decisions  sucp  as  the  closing  of  this 
particular  C«nt«r,  this  alone  adds  to  the 
"failure  and  rejectilon"  aspect  that  these 
youngsters  have  be^n  subjected  to  In  their 
formative  years.  All  <hey  get  Is  rejection. 

I  froth  with  anger 
when  I  see  billions  ^pent  on  defenbe:  on  sys- 
tenu  that  "may  noi  work";  on  the  Immoral 
war  In  Vietnam.  As  a  taxpayer,  and  a  heavy 
one   this   year,   I  cannot   Justify  paying  my 


hard  earned  dollars 
spending  that  could 


for  the  kinds  of  defense 
be  used  toward  helping 
our  unfortunate  citizens  get  a  lease  on  life. 
The  costs  of  Povert;r  versus  the  costs  of  de- 
fense .  .  .  who  are  ;  re  kidding? 

Thank  you  for  asflng  my  views.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  come  to  [Washington  and  testify 
that  these  Centers  iihould  be  Increased,  not 
eliminated.  That  tlie  effort  to  make  these 
centers  more  productive  be  tried,  rather  than 
discarded.  That  mors  "good  old  American  In- 
genuity" be  used  t<i  think  positively  about 
these  programs  rathi  sr  than  drop  them  In  the 
Jxink  heap 

Senator  Muskle  Is 
flcatlons.  If  needed. 


a  dear  friend.  My  quail - 
can  be  confirmed  by  a 
call  to  his  office  anyltlme.  If  I  can  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance  by  vijrltlng  or  phoning  at  my 
owrr  expense,  please  i»ll  on  me. 


Thank  ycm  again. 
Respectively. 


Senator  Gatloro  N^son, 
Waahinffton,  D.C 

E>BAR  Sta:    This  Is 

Please  know  that 
respect  for  our  fine 
hard  to  understand 
Ing  a  slum  problem 
without  regard  for 
ters. 

The  center  at 
one   of   the   best   In 
large  group  of 
women  of  Intelligent 
in  the  camp. 

They  are  giving 
lessons.  They  are 
Ing  their  thinking 
constructive 
much  good  Is  being 

We   hope   that   thd 
remain. 

I  am  enclosing  an 
Cod  Standard  Times 
Yours  very  trujy 


aid 
learnli  ig- 


In  Ouh  OPtNioN; 
Picked 


bad  ones  out  of  82 
kept  open? 
These    are   only   a 


for  untrained  youths 
at  a  cost  of  about  $30 


Lawrencz  J.  Ward. 

Chatham,  Mass., 

Apnl  13,  1969. 


regarding  Job  Corps. 

am  one  who  has  great 

••resident.  It  Is  therefore 

why  a  decision  concem- 

'  ras  made  so  quickly  and 

Individual  Job  Corps  cen- 

Welipeet.  Mass..  Is  considered 
the   country.   It   has   a 

volunteer  workers — men  and 
e  and  love  for  the  boys 

ttiem  more  than  reading 

llljting  their  morale — Uft- 

outlook  toward  more 

— and    we     feel     that 

Accomplished. 

Wellfleet   Center  may 


editorial  from  the  Cape 


Vlrs.  EorrH  C.  Deerinc. 


(Prom  the  Cape  Ood  Standard-Times  1 


Why  Is  Wellfleet 
To  Close '3 
Why    Is    the    Wellleet    Job    Corps    Center 
being   closed    In    th^  Nixon   crackdown   for 
economy's  sake? 

Why  this  partlcul^  center  among  the  59 
when  it  has  admittedly 
been  doing  an  excellent  Job  and  Is  well  ac- 
cepted In  the  area? 

What  were  the  criteria  used  in  making 
the  decision?  And  iow  does  the  adminis- 
tration Justify  closinE  a  good  camp  when,  as 
some  Congressmen  liave  p>olnted  out,  some 
rural  centers  are  being 


few   of   the   searching 


questions  that  the  administration  will  face 
when  the  Job  Corps  program  comes  up  for 
scrutiny  in  Congress  soon.  The  decision  to 
cloee  the  rural  centers  supposedly  to  save 
•100  million  Is  boui^d  to  touch  off  a  con- 
troversy in  Congress.  The  plan  now  seems  to 
be   to   establish    nevi    mlnl-tralnlng-centers 


in  some  30  urban  areas 

million. 

The  Job  Corps  pre  gram  has  come  under 
increasing  Are  in  the  ast  few  months  as  some 
Congressmen  grumbl^  at  the  comparatively 
high  cost  of  malntaldlng  a  youth  In  a  Center 


until  h«  completed  training  and  obtained  a 
job.  And  some  of  the  centers  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  win  community  acceptance  for  the 
poverty-stricken  youths  from  the  cities  who 
came  to  the  rural  areas.  In  some  places,  such 
conflicts  developed  that  the  centers  had  to 
be  closed. 

The  Wellfleet  center,  however,  had  a  differ- 
ent story  to  tell.  Community  acceptance  was 
good  with  many  area  citizens  volunteering  to 
help  and  work  with  the  Corpemen.  In  fact, 
the  Wellfleet  Center  could  easily  have  been 
developed  into  a  showcase  for  the  program. 

No  one  can  question  the  goals  and  motiva- 
tion behind  the  Jobs  Corps  program.  It  is 
a  takeoff  on  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
program  which  was  so  successful  during  the 
depression  years  in  the  1930s. 

The  Idea  is  to  take  a  youth  who  lacks  skills 
and  training  to  hold  a  Job  and  to  teach  him 
good  work  habits,  upgrade  his  educational 
background,  and  do  this  In  a  good  wholesome 
environment  away  from  the  fllth  and  danger 
and  crime-ridden  streets  of  the  big  cities. 

Now,  however,  the  administration  is  choos- 
ing this  moment  to  dump  thousands  of  these 
youngsters  back  on  the  streets  just  when  a 
long,  hot  summer  is  In  the  offlng.  It  seems 
like  slamming  the  door  of  opportunity  In 
their  faces  Just  when  it  had  been  opening  up. 

Certainly  the  administration  must  seek 
to  cut  the  budget  wherever  it  can.  But  it 
must  realize,  too,  that  there  are  human 
values  to  be  considered. 

The  Job  Corpw  may  need  pruning  and  cut- 
ting. But  why  start  with  Wellfleet,  one  of  the 
better  examples  of  the  effort  to  save  youths 
from  a  bleak  life  at  a  bare  level  of  existence. 

Our  representatives  In  the  Congress  must 
give  the  cutback  order  the  most  searching 
examination.  There's  no  point  in  closing 
Wellfleet  while  keeping  worse  camps  open. 

Wellfleet,  Mass., 

April  11,  1969. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  May  I  add  my 
strong  protest  on  the  closing  of  the  Well- 
fleet Job  Corps.  I  have  worked  there,  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  reading  program,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Conununlty  Relations  Coun- 
cil. This  center  has  had  an  excellent  record 
of  achievement,  and  has  been  of  great  help 
in  many  ways  to  the  community.  I  have 
known,  on  a  personal  level,  many  of  the 
Corpsmen,  and  am  impressed  at  the  progress 
they  have  made,  in  learning,  and  In  being 
motivated  to  help  themselves. 

It  is  a  gross  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
our  government  to  recruit  these  young  people 
with  the  promise  of  two  years  of  education 
and  training — and  new  entrants  are  still  ar- 
riving here — and  then  summarily  turn  its 
back  on  them.  And  it  is  not  intelligent  to 
turn  over  30,000  young  people  loose  in  ovir 
cities  In  June,  angry,  frustrated,  and  dis- 
illusioned. How  to  make  Instant  radicals! 
And  some  of  them  literally  have  no  place 
to  go. 

If  we  can  spend  billions  In  Vietnam — and 
even  for  ABMs — surely  we  can  sp>end  a  few 
million  to  salvage  young  lives,  well  worth 
saving.  How  can  anyone  have  faith  in  our 
government  when  It  behaves  In  this  fashion? 
Sincerely, 

Helen  J.  Stetson. 


North  Kasthak,  Mass., 

June  12, 1969. 
Hon.  Qatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  This  letter  is  to 
urge  you  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to 
see  that  reconsideration  Is  given  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Wellfleet   Job  Corps. 

This  Corps  has  been  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful. I  have  been  a  volunteer  in  the  read- 
ing program  from  the  start.  It  would  be 
unforgivably  shortsighted  to  allow  the  money 
that  has  been  spent  on  this  set-up  to  go  for 
naught,  to  say  nothing  of  allowing  100  boys 
to  go  back  to  their  environment  disillusioned 


and  discouraged  In  June.  Tou  want  Law  and 
Order.  Is  this  the  way  to  get  it? 
May  I  count  on  you? 
Very  truly  yours, 

Evelyn  Dickie. 


Clinton,  Iowa, 

ApHl  12,  1969. 
Oaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson:  I  understand  that  you 
are  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  re- 
sponsible for  review  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  the  decision  to  close  approximately 
half  the  Job  Corps  installations  including 
the  one  at  Clinton,  Iowa.  I  don't  know  what 
the  arguments  are  for  this  closing,  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  Job  Corps  was  not 
needed,  that  it  was  unsuccessful  and  that 
it  was  too  expensive.  None  of  these  argu- 
ments make  sense.  All  fall  to  take  the  real- 
ity of  life  in  the  United  States  today  into 
consideration. 

.1  am  familiar  only  with  this  one  Installa- 
tion. It's  philosophy  was  to  renew  the  lives 
of  the  young  women  who  came  here  so  that 
they  might  be  useful,  self-respecting  citi- 
zens. These  young  women  had  been  damaged 
and  defeated  by  their  environments.  Within 
those  environments  they  were  unable  to  use 
what  little  opportunity  came  their  way. 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  hovels  of  DeRldder, 
Louisiana.  Qreenboro,  Alabama,  the  reser- 
vation dwellings  of  Pine  Ridge  and  Cheyene- 
Crosslng.  South  Dakota,  or  the  slum  ghettos 
of  Houston,  Texas,  and  Little  Rock. 
Arkansas?  If  you  have,  you  don't  need  any- 
one to  tell  you  why  a  change  In  environ- 
ment is  necessary  if  rehabilitation  is  to  take 
place.  Trade  schools  which  attempt  to  teach 
a  skill  have  failed  again  and  again  for  a 
large  number  of  the  young  who  are  reaching 
out  for  a  second  chance  at  the  Job  Corps 
centers.  To  say  that  the  Job  Corps,  or  some 
modlflcatlon  which  alms  at  the  objective  of 
rehabilitation  of  persons,  is  not  needed  is  to 
say  that  this  nation  can  afford  to  continue 
with  its  wide  dlstiuice  between  the  hard  core 
unemployed  and  the  Senator  in  Washington. 
I  do  not  believe  democracy  can  survive  under 
these  circumstances,  Indeed  I  do  not  see  our 
present  situation  in  this  nation  as  an  exam- 
ple of  successful  democracy. 

The  argument  of  success  is  a  strange  one. 
Every  one  seems  to  set  up  their  own  criterion 
for  success  so  I  will  Join  the  parade.  Com- 
pare the  attrition  rate  at  the  Women's  Job 
Corpw  Installations  virith  the  attrition  rates 
for  women  in  colleges,  universities,  trade 
schools.  There  is  no  way  to  measure  or  com- 
pare the  amount  of  change  required  of  the 
girl  entering  college,  etc.,  with  the  change 
required  of  the  girl  entering  the  Job  Corps. 
But  I  have  taught  girls  in  professional  schools 
for  many  years  and  I  never  saw  one  who 
could  not  sit  at  a  table  with  white  people 
and  eat  because  the  experience  was  Just  too 
strange.  I  have  seen  this  with  the  girls  at 
our  Job  Corps. 

Cost?  What  can't  a  nation  afford  .  .  .  even 
afford  of  waste  .  .  .  that  affords  the  waste  in 
the  Pentagon  (know,  documented  waste  in 
relation  to  accepted  goals).  Why  hasn't  it 
been  dismantled  because  of  the  waste?  Or 
that  swept-wlng  super-sonic  plane?  Why  Is 
there  any  question  in  a  nation  that  cannot 
afford  to  rehabilitate  it's  young  as  to  whether 
such  a  debacle  should  be  repeated?  Compare 
the  cost  of  the  Job  Corps  with  what  it  will 
cost  per  girl  to  maintain  them  on  welfare 
or  in  prison.  And  there  Is  this  question  about 
the  waste  of  what  has  gone  Into  these  sta- 
tions for  three  years. 

I  trust  you  will  give  much  agonizing 
thought  before  you  recommend  such'  a  de- 
structive move  as  to  turn  out  young  peo- 
ple who  have  accepted  the  opportunity  to 
start  again. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elaine  Ruth. 


April  15,  1969 
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American  Federation  or  Labor 
AND  Congress  or  Indttbtrial 
Organization, 

Washington.  D.C,  April  IS,  1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  proposed  drastic 
cutback  in  the  Job  Corps  is  completely  un- 
justified in  view  of  the  achievements  of  this 
program  for  so  many  of  our  disadvantaged 
young  people. 

The  Job  Corps  concept — as  a  national  pro- 
gram— is  basically  sound.  It  has  provided 
useful  work  experience,  a  chance  to  get  a 
basic  education  and  an  opportunity  to  live 
in  a  new  and  healthy  environment  for  yoxing 
people  who  come  from  the  bleakest  cultural 
and  physical  environments. 

The  Job  Corps  has,  in  effect,  been  a  human 
reclamation  program.  It  has  taken  thousands 
of  young  people  off  the  streets,  away  from 
meaningless  lives  full  of  frustration  and 
anger  and  hEis  returned  them  to  society  as 
useful,  productive  citizens.  Whatever  its 
shortcomings,  the  positive  results  of  this 
program  speak  for  themselves. 

We  in  the  AFL-CIO  have  ample  evidence 
of  the  great  value  of  the  Job  Corps  through 
the  experience  of  several  of  our  affiliated 
unions,  several  of  whom  have  sponsored  and 
operated  Job  Corps  camps.  We  know  that  this 
program  is  reaching  and  helping  young  men 
and  women  from  the  poverty  group.  Through 
the  Job  Corps,  these  young  people  are  be- 
coming productive  citizens  employed  at  de- 
cent Jobs  with  decent  pay. 

To  take  away  this  option  for  a  better  life 
that  is  now  open  to  these  disadvantaged 
young  people  would  be  a  cruel  blow  directed 
at  a  group  who  have  already  known  more 
than  their  share  of  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  larger  society. 

We  strongly  urge  that  you  withdraw  your 
proposed  cutback  in  the  Job  Corps  so  that 
it  can  continue  to  serve  the  disadvantaged 
youth  of  the  country. 
Sincerely, 

George  Meant, 

President. 


Nicolet  Sportsman  Club, 
Wabeno,  Wis.,  April  11, 1969. 
Senator  Oaylord  Nelson, 
Washington,  D.C. 

With  splendid  record  of  Blackwell  Conser- 
vation Center  urge  you'  make  every  effort  to 
keep  in  operation. 

Harold  Pichotta, 

rrcosiirer. 


New  Brunswick,  N.J., 

April  IS,  1969. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  the  closest  neighbor  of  the  Kilmer  Job 
Corps  Center  afid  a  former  critic  but  now  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  because  of  the  visible 
results,  I  would  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be 
allowed  to  testify  before  your  committee  as 
to  why  these  centers  should  be  retained. 
From  a  selfish  standpoint,  we  would  benefit 
from  this  closing  but  from  a  humanitarian 
viewpoint  and  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  the 
centers  now  In  operation  should  not  be  closed. 
A'  GAO  report  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  most  important  factor — the  human 
one. 

Mrs.  Henry  Pleinche. 


Madison,  Wis., 

April  15,  1969. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Chamber  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

This  is  regarding  the  future  of  the  Job 
Corps  about  which  we  are  very  concerned.  As 
people  who  have  worked  with  the  strengths 
and  weathered  the  struggles  of  Job  Corps 
women  in  th^  residence  extension  program  at 


the  YWCA  we  want  to  tell  you  how  valuable 
this  program  has  been  in  influencing  the  lives 
of  many  young  women  we  have  seen  the 
growth  of  self  confidence,  pride,  and  the 
ability  to  function  independently  on  a  job 
In  the  25  women  we  have  counselled  over 
the  past  year  and  a  half.  We  feel  that  success 
can  be  measured  only  on  an  individual  level 
and  we  are  therefore  confident  that  the 
Job  Corps  has  been  successful. 

If  there  Is  anything  that  can  yet  be  done 
to  salvage  the  Job  Corps  program  we  urge 
you,  as  voters  of  Wisconsin  and  as  citizens 
concerned  about  the  lives  of  underprivileged 
youngsters,  to  do  all  that  you  can. 

Job  Corps  SYWCA  STArr. 

Globe,  Ariz.. 
April  14. 1969. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

San  Carlos  Job  Corp  Center  in  Arizona 
was  8th  in  efficiency  out  of  82  camps.  There 
are  19  other  camps  to  remain  open  that  rank 
below  San  Carlos.  I  would  like  to  protest 
against  the  possible  closing  of  San  Carloe 
Job  Corps  Center. 

E.  R.  Bittneb, 
Mayor  of  Globe. 

Portland  Section,  National 

Council  or  Jewish  Women, 
Portland,  Greg.,  April  15,  1969. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
We   650   Oregon   women    appalled    at    the 
heartless  cut  in  Job  Corps  program.  Who  will 
help  them  achieve  now  with  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty?  We  urge  you  to  restore  this 
training  program  to  help  provide  minimum 
standard  of  living  for  young  people  with  no 
opportunity  of  success  in  their  own  com- 
munities. Will  these  men  and  women  be  sup- 
ported   in   Jails  or   by   welfare   funds?   The 
American  dream  is  for  the  poor  too.  If  we  help 
make  it  come  true. 

Mrs.  Max  Porse, 
State  Legislative  Chairman. 

New  York,  April  13, 1969. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 

Dear  Sir:  Knowing  how  the  Job  Corps 
operates,  let  me  say  it  Is  one  fine  program. 
At  this  moment  my  observation  has  been  at 
Blue  Joy  MarlonviUe  Penna.  The  teachers, 
have  been  devoted  to  this  way  of  helping 
Boys,  Read,  Write,  also  learning  a  way  to 
earn  a  living. 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  keep  this  Job 
Corps,  in  operation.  It  is  real  worthy  and 
worth  any  consideration  you  may  further. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Wm.  Wurtenburo. 

Clinton.  Iowa, 

April  11.  1969. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter. 

We  implore  you  to  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  prevent  the  tragic  cutback  In  the 
Job  Corps,  which  includes  the  shutdown  of 
the  Clinton  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women,  In 
operation  for  less  than  three  years. 

Nine  hundred  women,  mostly  of  minority 
groups,  win  be  forced  back  into  a  lifetime  of 
poverty  and  ignominy,  and  the  loss  in  hu- 
man potential  vrtll  be  Incalculable. 

Whet  has  happened  to  our  national  values 
if  we  permit  this  arbitrary  Eictlon  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  George  Shultz?  No  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  successes,  which  at 
Clinton  are  considerable — no  visits  were 
made.  It  is  a  purely  political  decision  by  the 
Republicans  designed  to  take  away  from 
those  least  able  to  object:  the  poor,  black, 
and  uneducated. 


That    Center    was    making    progress,    real 
progress,  toward  overcoming  those  problems 
that  may  yet  overtake  our  country. 
Sincerely, 

Jat  Tinsman, 
Linda  Tinsman. 

Globe.  Ariz., 
April  12. 1969. 

My  name  is  Medardo  Gonzales,  36  years  of 
age,  father  of  seven,  American  and  New 
Mexican,  by  birth  Spanish- American  by  de- 
scent, a  veteran  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Ari- 
zonian  by  chance,  and  a  voter  by  choice. 

As  a  concerned  citizen  and  voter,  I  am 
writing  to  protest  the  closing  of  the  57  Job 
Corps  Centers  In  general,  and  the  San  Car- 
los Job  Corps  Center  in  particular. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  thousands  of 
disadvantaged  youths  whose  only  hope  for  a 
niche  in  society  lies  In  Job  Corps?  Can  we, 
and  must  we,  as  human  beings  deny  these 
young  men  and  women,  on  whose  shoulders 
the  future  of  our  country  depends,  the 
chance  to  become  better  and  more  useful 
citizens?  Are  we  going  to  turn  them  out  into 
the  streets  and  ghettos  with  no  hope  of 
obtaining  employment  because  we  have 
denied  them  the  right  to  learn  and  earn? 
Have  we  as  a  righteous  nation  ever  denied 
the  underprivileged  of  the  world?  Are  we 
going  to  start  now?  We  cannot  and  we  must 
not  let  these  young  people  down!  There- 
lore,  I  am  asking  for  your  suppiort  in  help- 
ing these  young  people.  These  are  the  future 
voters  and  citizens  of  this  great  nation! 

Because  of  its  unique  Special  Education 
program,  San  Carlos  is  one  of  the  few.  If 
not  the  only  center,  to  offer  a  program  of 
education  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  non- 
English  corpsmen  of  Spanish  descent.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  learning  a  skill  so  they 
may  become  employable.  They  are  also 
learning  the  meaning  of  being  a  flrst-class 
citizen,  and  developing  a  feeling  of  pride 
in  being  bi-llngual.  They  are  finding  out 
that  theirs  is  a  dignified  and  respected  cul- 
ture and  that  they  should  not  feel  inferior 
because  of  language  and  cultural  barriers. 
What  more  can  we  ask  of  Job  Corps?  What 
answer  ao  you  give  the  corpsmen  who  ask: 
"Will  I  be  transferred  to  a  center  where  I 
can   continue   learning   English?" 

Can  you,  as  an  Influential  and  respected 
American,  In  good  conscience  condone  this 
act?  Or  do  you  care? 

Medardo  Gonzales. 

Ashland,  Wis., 

April  11,  1969. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  Yesterday  we  went  on  a  tour  of  the 
Clam  Lake  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center. 
The  Principal  explained  to  us  the  lack  of 
formal  education,  background  of  economic 
poverty,  and  sometimes  trouble  with  the  law 
that  is  typical  of  these  boys.  Then  he  took 
us  on  a  tour  of  the  btilldlngs  and  we  had 
dinner  there.  We  met  several  of  the  corpsmen 
and  found  them  very  courteous:  and  we  en- 
joyed their  company. 

Last  night  in  the  Ashland  Daily  Press  there 
was  an  article  on  the  front  page  announcing 
the  closing  of  the  Job  Corps  camp  by  July  1st. 
It  does  not  seem  right  that  the  corpsmen 
should  be  sent  home  to  the  troubled  situa- 
tions that  they  came  from.  Although  they 
may  be  doing  well  in  Job  Corps,  if  they  are 
sent  home  before  completing  their  training, 
it  may  all  be  in  vain.  Moreover,  thousands 
of  other  similar  youth  in  our  nation  desper- 
ately need  the  training  opportunity  which  at 
this  time  only  Job  Corps  seems  to  be  pro- 
viding. 

We  learned  that  many  of  the  graduates 
from  this  program  have  found  good  Jobs  with 
the  skills  they  learned  there.  But  skills  are 
not  all  that  is  gained  in  Job  Corps.  They  learn 
responsibility  in  classes  and  on  their  jobs, 
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and  tbey  learned  t^  get  along  wltb  the  other 
fellows  tbere. 

In  ooncIuBlon,  w^  would  Uke  to  say  that  It 
la  otir  opinion  that  the  Clam  Lake  Job  Corpe 
Center  and  all  others  acroea  the  nation 
should  not  be  shut  down,  as  they  are  of 
great  value  to  thej  Individual  Corpsman  aa 
well  as  to  the  economy  and  welfare  of  the 
entire  nation! 

Most  sincerely, 
(All  addresses,  L^ocaster,  Wis.:) 
Nancy  Hall.  P^m  Martin,  Ken  GeUiaus, 
Pastor,  Denijls  BalUe,  Thomas  Henry. 
Warren  Cre^fs,  Arthur  Tobias.  Valerie 
Crews,  MrsJ  lifartba  McLean.  Lee 
Klrschbaum,  Diane  Stick.  Sherry 
Melgban.  Lo}ce  Jerrett.  Kathy  Graney, 
Cheryl  Sayl<)r,  Julie  Bailie,  Donna 
Ames,  Ruth  Anderson,  and  Jan  Fed- 
derly. 

CLINTON,  Iowa, 

April  13.  1969. 
Senator  Oatlobo  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DxAS  Ms.  Nelso^:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  :  on  Labor,  please  do  all 
you  can  Xa  save  th^  Clinton  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter 1>  We  xia  not  cat'e  If  the  Department  of 
Labor  takes  over  ifrom  OEO.  We  can  see 
where  changes  and  Improvements  need  to  be 
made.  And  Just  m^ybe  many,  many  of  the 
Clinton  citizens  c0uld  help  In  making  or 
suggesting  such  changes.  Only  come  see  for 
yourself  the  tremeidoxis  center  you  got  go- 
ing here,  the  quality  of  work  done,  the  equip- 
ment, space,  persotmel  poured  Into  this  cen- 
ter— and  Judge  if  t^ls  should  all  be  given  up 
after  only  3  years,  ^ow  can  you  tell  If  any- 
thing better  can  tal^e  it's  place?  You  will  still 
be  working  with  ip>eople  and  government 
money — why  not  wjork  at  doing  this  better? 

I  am  a  registers  Republican,  a  woman 
who  benefits  in  ncj  way  economically  from 
the  Job  Corps.  But  I  see  human  p>otentlai 
every  day  In  those  girls.  I  with  many  other 
women,  give  volunOeer  help  at  the  Center  to 
counsel,  have  the  fcirls  in  our  homes,  shop 
with  them,  take  tnem  on  trips,  try  to  be  a 
home-away  from  ijome  for  them.  Most  of 
them  do  care  and. do  not  drop  out.  Please 
give  us  a  chance.  '\^at  can  one  of  us  do  to 
help  you  and  your  committee  to  reconsider 
this  plan? 


Sincerely 


Florknce  Dempsey. 


Kingman,  Abiz.. 

April  14.  1969. 
Gatlord  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

These  children  m  Job  Corps  have  a  chance 
to  learn  good  discipline  and  become  good  cit- 
izens where  otherwise  would  remain  as  un- 
derprivileged and  a  burden  to  their  commu- 
nities. Give  them  a  chance. 

Maky  Ann  Prank. 

Mellen.  Wis., 

April  10, 1969. 
Dear  Senator  Helson;  Apparently  the 
Nixon  adminlstratlDn,  in  an  effort  to  cut 
government  spending  at  any  cost,  is  con- 
templating the  elimination  of  certain  projects 
that  have  provided  reasonable  opportunities 
for  underprlvlledged  Americans,  while  sim- 
ultaneously aiding  the  economic  structure 
of  numerous  American  communities.  Among 
these  proposed  cutbacks,  as  reported  today. 


April  10.  1989, 
Ashland,  is  the 
tain  Job  Corps  si 
nearest  to  our  coi 
Job  Corps. 

If  the  camp  at 
several  of  the  clti: 


radio    station    WATW. 
ible  closing  down  of  cer- 
includlng   the  camp 
lunity.  the  Clam  Lake 


am  Lake  is  closed,  then 
ns  of  Mellen  and  other 
areas  will  be  out  of  work,  the  youths  from 
proverty-strlcken  homes  who  abide  at  the 
local  Job  Corps  will  be  deprived  of  a  chance 
for  self-Improvement,  the  siirroundlng  com- 


munities will  lose  several  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  annual  commercial  in- 
come, and  the  solid  buildings  and  modern 
facilities  of  the  camp  will  be  vacated. 

Although  we  appreciate  Mr.  Nixon's  con- 
cern about  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the 
annual  U.S.  budget,  please,  Bfr.  Nelson,  do 
not  allow  the  poor  people  of  this  nation  to 
continue  to  suffer  unnecessarily  at  the  ex- 
pense of  preserving  the  "good  record"  of  the 
present  administration. 

We  appreciate  your  tldie  and  effort  spent 
to  remedy  this  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Annabelle  Pope. 

Mrs.  Helen  Koiwisto. 

Kingman,  Ariz.. 

ApHl  14.  1969. 
Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  hav«  noticed  the  good  work  that  Job 
Corps  is  doing  in  Kingman  and  urge  that  the 
Job  Corps  be  continued  here. 

Beth  Thomson. 

Kingman,  Ariz., 

April  14,  1969. 
Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washin0on.  D.C: 

If  our  young  men  and  women  are  to  be 
self -sustained,  we  urge  that  Job  Corps  con- 
tinue. 

Terrt  Crocker. 

Kingman,  Ariz., 

April  14.  1969. 
Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Job  Corps  is  doing  a  wonderful  Job  in  help- 
ing the  imderprlvlleged  and  urge  you  to 
continue  this  good  work  In  Kingman. 

Gil  Milliken. 

Marion,  III., 
April  12.  1969. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  We  think  the  clos- 
ing of  Crab  Orchard  Job  Corps  Center  would 
be  a  mistake.  We  feel  It  would  have  a  tragic 
effect  on  this  area.  (Already  a  low  Income 
area.)  Families  will  have  to  leave  to  find  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

Worst  of  all  Is  what  it  would  do  to  the 
boys.  We  know  how  much  they  have  been 
helped.  Each  of  us  has  the  right  to  develop 
to  our  best  potential.  How  can  these  boys  do 
this  without  help  and  training?  They  have 
the  right  to  become  useful  and  dependable 
citizens.  This  they  cannot  do  without  proper 
help.  If  not  trained  and  educated  they  will, 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  be  problems  and 
dependents  for  our  government.  Where  bet- 
ter can  they  receive  this  training  than  at 
Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
where  already  planned  training  Is  available 
and  one  is  close  to  nature  which  reflects  the 
love  of  God. 

Some  of  these  boys  have  attended  oxir 
church  and  have  been  guests  In  our  home, 
so  we  write  from  first  hand  information.  Boys 
have  been  and  can  be  helped  here.  We  do 
not  feel  training  can  be  done  nearly  as  suc- 
cessfully In  the  ghetto  area  as  In  this  loca- 
tion. Many  projects  of  great  help  to  the  com- 
munity have  been  planned  and  begun.  To 
discontinue  them  would  be  a  vraste  of  both 
time  and  money.  Again  we  say  money  is  not 
the  most  important  Issue,  but  the  lives  of 
the  boys. 

Enclosed  Is  a  clipping  from  our  newspaper 
which  expresses  the  feelings  of  others  in  our 
area. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  in  keeping  Crab 
Orchard  Job  Corps  Center  open. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Beown. 


OmciAL  Satb:  Closing  Crab  Orchard  Cen- 
ter Would  Be  BfisTAKx 

Tlie  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Crab  Orchard  Job  Corps 
Civilian  Conservation  Center  said  today  he 
thought  the  federal  government  would  "def- 
initely be  making  a  mistake"  to  close  the 
center. 

"It  has  done  a  wonderful  Job  for  the  boys," 
said  Rue  Starr  Sr. 

Reports  are  that  the  Nixon  administration 
plans  to  close  57  centers,  including  Crab 
Orchard,  In  30  states  as  pcut  of  a  (100  mil- 
lion economy  move. 

Speaking  of  the  Job  Corps  program  as  a 
whole,  Starr  said  that  "of  90,000  boys  run 
through  the  Job  Corps,  about  half  are  gain- 
fmiy  employed,  are  In  scdiool  or  in  the  serv- 
ice. When  you  balance  that  against  $100  mil- 
lion, you  don't  have  much." 

"The  people  should  do  something  to  help 
save  the  Job  Corps,"  said  Starr. 

Carbondale  Mayor  David  Keene  said  there 
was  nothing  official  on  the  Crab  Orchard 
Center  closing  but  that  if  it  happened,  "It 
would  be  a  tragedy  not  only  for  this  area  but 
for  the  boys.  I  am  going  to  do  everything 
p>o8sible  to  keep  them  from  closing  It." 

"Some  schools  are  graduating  students  who 
can't  read  and  write.  The  Job  Corps  is  teach- 
ing these  boys  to  read  and  write  and  without 
that  in  this  day  and  age,  you  go  on  the  scrap 
heap." 

The  Crab  Orchard  Center,  with  101  boys, 
is  located  In  the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wild- 
life Refuge. 

AsaistEuit  center  director  Clayton  Bubb 
said  he  was  told  by  the  national  office  in 
Washington  and  the  regional  office  in  Min- 
neapolis that  there  was  nothing  official  on 
the  closing  of  the  Crab  Orchard  center,  which 
is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport.s 
Plaheries  and  WUdlife  of  the  Department  or 
Interior. 

He  said  the  center  had  enjoyed  excellent 
relations  with  nearby  towns  and  had  i>artlc- 
ipated  in  several  projects. 

"I  would  hate  to  see  It  closed,"  said  Arch 
Mehrhoff,  manager  of  the  Crab  Orchard 
refuge,  who  handles  some  of  the  work  as- 
signments for  the  corpsmen. 

"They  have  made  a  major  contribution  to 
Improvements  in  camping  and  picnic  area.s 
and  I  have  work  scheduled  for  them  for 
the  next  year,"  said  Mehrhoff. 

The  center  opened  in  June  1965. 


Clinton  Job  Corps  Center. 
Clinton.  Iowa.  April  10, 1969. 
To:   Gaylobd  Nelson: 

I  am  a  Corpswoman  at  the  Clinton  Job 
Corps  Center.  Clinton,  Iowa.  I  am  writing  to 
protest  the  closing  of  the  Centers.  Dont  let 
them  close  the  door  of  opportunity  to  us. 
Help  us  fight  this  unpatriotic  move.  We  want 
to  be  respKinslble  adults,  so  don't  let  them 
take  our  chance  away. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Micuelina  Alvarez. 


Globe.  Ariz.. 
April  14.  1969. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  17.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 
We,  the  corpsmen  of  the  San  Carlos  Job 
Corps  conservation  center  In  Globe.  Ariz., 
wish  to  thank  and  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  your  support  in  the  future  of  Job  Corps 
and  our  center.  We  do  not  understand  why 
Mr.  Shultz  wants  to  close  San  Carlos  when, 
1.  Ou'y  eight  centers  in  the  Nation  operate 
at  lower  cost  than  ours.  2.  Only  seven  centers 
In  the  Nation  have  corp>smen  who  have  made 
faster  reading  (educational  gains)  than  us. 
3.  Only  eight  centers  graduated  a  higher 
percentage  of  corpsmen  than  ours.  4.  Only 
13  centers  have  a  longer  length  of  stay  than 
ours  (we  are  7.1  now  and  many  have  com- 
pleted a  full  two  years).  5.  We  have  fifty 
percent  Spanish  speaking  corpsmen  and  30- 
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45  do  not  speak  English  at  all  when  they 
first  arrive.  San  Carlos  is  one  of  the  few 
centers  in  the  national  able  to  teach  English 
as  a  second  language.  6.  No  center  in  the 
Nation  has  enjoyed  better  community  rela- 
tions than  San  Carlos,  It  has  always  been 
excellent.  7.  We  have  completed  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  recreation,  conserva- 
tion, and  community  development  and  we 
have  learned  to  take  pride  in  our  work  and 
training.  We  know  you  will  do  everything 
possible  to  make  these  facts  known  to  Mr. 
Shultz. 

Corpsman  Council.  San  Carlos  Corps 
Center. 

Globe.  Ariz., 

April  14, 1969. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate  Office, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Washington  closing  national  9th  ranked 
San  Carlos  with  bilingual  program  for  non 
English  Mexican  Americans.  Why? 

Cruz  Salas. 


OIL  IMPORTS,  PROFITS,  AND  TAXES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  reply  to  some  of  the  points 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  CMr.  Long)  yesterday.  To  do 
so,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  for  15  minute?  In  the  morning 
hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  provide  further  information  for  the 
Senate  on  the  issue  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Long)  raised  yester- 
day concerning  the  amoimt  of  foreign 
oil  being  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States  and  the  amount  of  ts«es  paid  by 
the  oil  industry.  On  yesterday  there  was 
sharp  disagreement  between  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

I  enjoyed  the  debate  very  much.  One 
thing  about  being  in  this  kind  of  debate 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  that 
one  does  not  have  to  worry  about  false 
senatorial  courtesy.  I  think  that  is  most 
wholesome  and  helpful.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  continue  to 
be  as  frank  and  as  open  today  as  he  was 
yesterday. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I 
can  determine.  I  breached  no  rules  with 
regard  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  admire  the  Senator. 
I  am  fond  of  him.  I  love  him.  My  senti- 
ments do  not  change  even  when  I  find 
him  in  error.  However,  loving  him  as  I 
do,  I  feel  it  my  duty  from  time  to  time 
to  correct  him  when  I  find  him  falling 
into  error.  » 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
that  one  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
any  false,  I  repeat,  false,  senatorial 
courtesy. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor is  sincere  in  expressing  his  affection. 
It  Is  reciprocated. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thought  it  was  appre- 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  certainly  Is.  and 
I  think  that  the  Senator  knows  It. 


Yesterday,  the  Senator  indicated  that 
about  25  percent  of  the  domestic  de- 
mand for  petroleum  was  being  filled  by 
foreign  oil.  Quite  frankly,  I  am  unable 
to  find  any  documents  to  support  this 
estimate. 

I  have  analyzed  the  figures  published 
by  the  Oil  Import  Administration,  which 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  oil  import 
program  and  I  could  not  find  a  figure  for 
foreign  oil  imports  which  came  close  to 
25  percent. 

Imports  into  districts  one  to  four  are 
limited  to  12.2  percent  of  estimated  do- 
mestic production.  District  five,  the  west 
coast,  is  treated  differently,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  rightly  pointed  out. 
Imports  into  district  five  equal  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  that  can  be 
produced  domestically  and  the  total  de- 
mand in  that  district. 

According  to  the  Oil  Import  Adminis- 
tration, total  demand  for  petroleum  in 
1968  was  12,837,000  barrels  a  day.  This 
includes  districts  one  to  four  and  district 
five.  Excluding  residual  oil,  which  is  im- 
ported without  limitation,  we  had  a  total 
demand  of  11,114.000  barrels  a  day.  Im- 
ports for  1968,  including  residual  oil  to- 
taled 2,525,000  barrels  a  day.  Imports  ex- 
cluding residual  oil  totaled  1,502,000  bar- 
rels a  day. 

Based  on  these  figures,  if  we  include 
residual  oil  which  is  imported  without 
limitation  because  domestic  refiners  did 
not  find  it  profitable  enough  to  produce 
suflScient  amoimts,  we  arrive  at  imports 
for  1968  of  19.7  percent  of  domestic 
demand.  However,  this  is  not  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  situation. 

without    residual    oil     13.5    PERCENT 
IMPORTED 

Residual  oil  imports  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  total  figures  because  do- 
mestic refiners  could  not  or  would  not 
produce  such  a  low  profit  item  and.  thus, 
it  had  to  be  decontrolled.  Imports  into 
the  entire  United  States,  districts  one  to 
five,  excluding  residual  oil,  totaled  only 
13.5  percent  of  domestic  demand  in  1968. 

However,  even  this  percentage  of  for- 
eign oil  imports  is  too  high,  if  we  are  to 
view  the  oil  import  situation  realistically. 
Assuming  for  the  purposes  of  argument 
that  the  oil  import  program  is  really  de- 
signed to  protect  our  national  security 
and  is  not  designed  merely  as  another 
price-support  mechanism  for  the  oil  in- 
dustry, we  ought  to  exclude  Canadian 
oil  from  the  amount  of  imports.  Ca- 
nadian oil  which  enters  our  country  by 
pipeline  is  more  secure  than  the  domestic 
oil  being  pumped  from  the  wells  offshore 
in  many  States  including  Louisiana.  As 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  already 
indicated,  these  wells  are  very  vulner- 
able to  submarine  attack,  yet.  no  one 
says  that  production  from  these  wells 
should  be  curtailed  in  the  interests  of 
national  security. 

WITHOUT    RESIDUAL    OR     CANADIAN-ONLT 
8    PERCENT    IMPORTED 

If  we  exclude  Canadian  oil  coming 
toto  the  United  States  by  pipeline  and 
residual  oil,  we  find  that  we  import  less 
than  9  percent  of  our  total  domestic  de- 
mand for  oil.  Even  if  we  include  residual 


imports,  foreign  oil  only  consists  of  15.8 
percent  of  our  total  demands.  This  Is  al- 
most 10  percentage  points  or  40  percent 
lesS  than  the  25  percent  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
made  the  statement  that  we  did  not  pro- 
duce residual  fuel  oil.  The  reason  we  do 
not  produce  residual  fuel  oil  is.  the  Sen- 
ator stated,  that  it  is  a  low-profit  item. 
Is  the  Senator  sure  that  is  the  reason 
that  we  do  not  do  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  princi- 
pal reason. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  principal  reason  why  we  do  not 
produce  the  residual  fuel  oil  is  that  the 
U.S.  oil  is  of  a  relatively  light  nature,  a 
relatively  high  gravity.  We  can  use  all  of 
the  oil  produced,  and  we  make  a  lot  of 
No.  2  fuel  oil.  It  does  not  pollute  the 
atmosphere.  But  it  is  cheaper  to  use 
residual  and  residual  is  commercially 
competitive  with  coal.  However,  if  one 
is  a  producer  of  oil  or  coal,  he  is  still 
competing  for  the  fuel  market. 

When  one  brings  in  residual,  insofar 
as  it  is  used,  it  is  burned  over  a  boiler.  • 
They  use  it  to  generate  power.  When  one 
uses  the  residual  and  burns  it  under  a 
boiler,  it  results  in  either  one  of  two 
things.  It  results  either  in  the  loss  of  a  job 
to  a  coal  miner  or  a  man  in  the  oilfield. 
However,  in  either  event,  the  fuel  oil 
competes  with  the  No.  2  fuel  oil. 

Insofar  as  that  is  done,  we  have  elimi- 
nated employment.  However,  if  an  oil 
producer  were  to  look  at  the  market,  he 
would  have  to  conclude  that  while  it  is 
,^ue  that  he  must  compete  with  the  coal 
people  for  the  same  purpose  that  residual 
oil  was  produced,  that  is  part  of  the 
market  that  is  being  lost.  That  is  part  of 
the  relatively  uncontrolled  imports. 

I  have  figures  from  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  dealing  with  this  matter. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tabu- 
lation be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCTION  AND  FOREIGN  OIL  IMPORTS 

[In  thousands  of  barrels  daily) 

TABLE  1.— DISTRICTS  I  TO  IV 


1967 


1968 


U.S.  Crude  oil  production - 7.737  7.878 

Imports  (controlled): 

Crudeoil--   'f?  »« 

Unfinished  oil.- ,?*  ,»" 

Other  products "8  19^ 

Total     «1  l-"6 

Imports  (uncontrolled):  Residual 1.065  1.133 

Total  imports :. 2.026  2- 3*9 

Aggregate  U.S.  production  plus  total 

imports - 9. /M  w.iii 

Controlled  Imports  as  percent  of  aggregate..  9.84  11.89 
Uncontrolled  imports  as  percent  of  aggregate. .lOJil^^^l^ 

Total  imports  as  percent  of  aggregate..  20.75  22.97 
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U.S.  CRUDE  OIL  PRODiCTION 
Con 

[In  thousfnds 


TABLI 


U.S.  crude  oil  production. 

Imports  (controlM): 

Crud»  0(1       

Unfinished  oil 

Other  products 


Total 

Imports  (uncontrolled):  Ri 

Total  Imports 


Aggregate  U.S. 
imports 


production  plus  total 


Contralied  imports  as  perctnt 
Uncontrolled  imports  as  pefcent 


Total  imports  as  pertent  of  aggregate.      29. 68       25. 61 


TABLE  3.-  -DISTRICTS  I  TO  V 


U.S.  crude  oil  production. . 

ImpSrts  (corttrtJBed) : 

Cfude  o«l--- 

Unfinished  oil 

Other  products 


Total 

Imports  (uncontrolled):  Residual. 

Total  Imports 


Aggregate  U.S. 
imports 


pra<i  notion  plus  total 


Contni\td  imports  as  percent 
Uncontrolled  Imports  as  pei  :ent 


cent  in  1967.  and 
of  29.68  in  1967 
Now  take  the 
United  States.  It 
Controlled  in  196'f 
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AND  FOREIGN  IMPORTS— 
Continued 


of  berrels  daily] 
2.— DISTRICT  V 


1967 


1968 


1.073        1,217 


359 
32 
49 


326 

20 
55 


idual. 


440 
13 


401 
18 


453 


419 


1.526       1.636 


of  aggregate...    28.83 
of  aggregate.        .  85 


24.51 
1.10 


8.810       9.095 


1,128 

96 

177 


1,290 

80 

247 


1,401 
1.078 


1,617 
1,151 


2.479       2,768 


11.289      11,863 


of  aggregate... 
of  aggregate. 


12.41 
9.55 


13.63 
9.70 


Total  imports  as  per  ent  of  aggregate.    21. 96       23. 33 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  in  districts 
1  through  4.  cont!  oiled  oil  imports  under 
the  12.2  were  9.8|  in  1967  and  11.89  in 
1968.  They  are  up, 

Then,  the  uncontrolled  part  was  10,9 
percent  in  1967  aid  11.08  in  1968,  for  a 
total  of  20.75  in  districts  1  through  4. 
Total  imports  as  a  percent  of  the  ag 
gregate  U.S.  crude  production  plus  im- 
ports were  22.77  in  1968. 

In  district  5,  Li  1967,  the  controlled 
imports  were  28  85,  and  they  were  24.51 
in  1968.  I  assumt  that  was  larger  be- 
cause of  Alaska  doming  in  strongly  in 
that  area.  The  uncontrolled  was  0.85  per- 
1.1  in  1968,  for  a  total 
and  25.61  in  1968. 
total  for  the  entire 
works  out  this  way: 
12.41;  uncontrolled. 
9.55.  That  makes  k  total  of  21.96. 

Take  the  next  3  ear,  1968:  Controlled, 
13.63;  uncontroUel,  9.70.  That  makes  a 
wldch  is  getting  pretty 
close  to  the  25  peijcent  I  mentioned  yes- 
terday. 

the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Financi!  who  compiled  these 
figures  and  obtain*  d  this  information  for 
me  and  study  thesi  1  matters  for  the  com- 
mittee say  the  proj  action  they  have  made 
,t  will  be  25  percent, 
which  is  fjartly  gone  already.  We  try 
to  estimate  these  ihings  as  best  we  can, 
and  OLu-  projection  as  that  this  year  it  will 
be  25  percent  of  the  market  for  oil. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  disagree  with  a  number  of 
points  made  by  tl^e  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

In  the  first  placa,  I  am  relying  on  the 
agency  that  has  responsibility  for  the 


importation  of  oU,  that  issues  licenses, 
and  that  should  have  the  facts — the  Oil 
Import  Administration.  The  figiires  I 
read  are  the  figures  they  gave. 

In  the  second  place,  as  I  pointed  out, 
and  as  the  Senator  made  clear  in  his 
explanation  of  the  technology  of  oil.  the 
fact  is  that  residual  oil  has  been  decon- 
trolled. There  are  technological  reasons 
for  it  as  well  as  profit  reasons.  I  think 
profit  reasons  are  important,  also.  What 
I  am  talkltig  about  is  the  importation  of 
oil  from  abroad  that  competes  and  has 
a  really  significant  effect  on  the  price 
of  gasoline  and  the  price  of  home  heating 
oil. 

I  am  sure  there  is  some  degree  of  over- 
lapping and  competition  between  resid- 
ual oil  from  abroad  and  No.  2  oil  here, 
but  not  much.  Residual,  by  and  large,  is 
used  by  big  industry  and  some  large 
apartments,  but  the  home  heating  oil  is 
the  principle  oil  used  in  home  heating. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  when  we  con- 
sider the  Canadian  import,  the  fact  is 
that  competing  oil  import  adverse  to 
our  national  defense  is  a  modest  per- 
centage; as  I  have  said,  approximately 
9  percent. 

Mr.  President,  to  proceed.  I  should  like 
to  clear  up  some  other  misconceptions 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

■ND  OF  on,  IMPORT  PROGRAM  WOULD  LOWES  OIL 
PHICES 

The  Senator  indicated  that,  once  the 
American  markets  were  opened  to  for- 
eign crude  oil,  prices  would  rise  above  the 
$1.75  mid-Eastern  price  because  we 
would  become  dependent  upon  chat  oil. 
I  find  it  hard  to  accept  that  argument. 
It  assumes  that  the  OPEC — Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries — 
countries  could  control  the  total  amount- 
of  oil  produced.  The  OPEC  has  tried 
twice  already  to  control  the  amount  of 
oil  produced  by  its  member  countries, 
but  has  failed  because  there  is  too  much 
excess  oil  in  the  world  markets.  Should 
the  market  for  that  oil  become  larger 
by  opening  up  the  U.S.  market  to  such 
oil,  competition  might  drive  the  price 
down  even  more.  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sarily would,  but  it  might;  and  this  was 
the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  Hart  subcommittee. 

The  incremental  cost  of  producing 
more  oil  from  existing  pools  is  minimal. 
I  cannot  believe  that  these  countries  of 
such  diverse  backgrounds  could  band  to- 
gether, trusting  each  other  only  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  amoimt  of  oil.  More  likely 
is  that  these  countries  might  cut  their 
prices  in  an  attempt  to  gain  a  larger 
share  of  the  market  and  thus  the  world 
price  of  oU  could  conceivablr  continue  to 
go  down. 

I  might  add,  as  I  have  indicated,  that 
this  was  the  unanimous  conclusion  of 
the  economists  who  testified  before  Sena- 
tor Hart's  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly. 

As  I  have  said,  I  think  these  witnesses 
could  be  wrong.  I  have  taken  a  more 
moderate  position.  But,  certainly,  the 
end  of  the  Oil  Import  Act,  which  I  do  not 
call  for,  the  modification  of  it,  would 
have  the  effect  of  driving  down  the  prices 
to  the  consumer  in  this  country,  and 
driving  them  down  sharply. 


on,     IMPORT     PROGRAM      DESIGNED     TO     INCBXASE 
PRICKS 

I  think  that  the  basis  for  the  oil  import 
program  was  very  eloquently  stated  in 
two  editorials  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  them  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  two  paragraphs  which 
summarize  the  oil  import  program's  true 
purpose.  Remember,  this  is  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  speaking,  not  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin: 

In  no  Instance  .  .  .  has  the  contradiction 
between  the  government's  antl-lnflatlon  and 
protectionist  ptollcles  been  more  flagrantly 
exposed  than  In  the  oil  Import  quotas  which 
continue  to  penalize  many  users  for  the 
benefit  of  a  relatively  few  producers. 

It  Is  high  time  this  whole  mock  and  dumb- 
show  was  abandoned,  and  If  not  In  the  inter- 
ests of  the  national  welfare,  then  at  least 
in  the  interests  of  national  credibility.  Na- 
tional security  is  not  now,  never  was,  and 
never  could  be  a  valid  excuse  for  this  travesty. 
Not  unless  one  is  willing  to  accept  the  ex- 
planation that  an  armed  hold-up  was  com- 
mitted because  the  aggressor  felt  he  needed 
more  money  and  to  exonerate  him. 

Now,  this  is  not  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  take  a  more 
moderate  position.  This  is  the  position 
taken  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

I  think  one  can  make  a  case  for 
limiting  oil  imports  for  national  defense 
reasons,  but  I  think  the  present  program 
leaves  out  of  account  the  Canadian  oil 
available  to  us.  which  is  much  more 
available  than  some  oil  offshore. 

It  leaves  out  of  account  the  difference 
in  the  Venezuelan  oil  available  to  us.  It  is 
true  that  is  not  as  easily  available  as 
continental  oil.  but  it  is  far  more  acces- 
sible than  mid-Eastern  oil.  It  leaves  out 
of  account  the  experience  we  had  in 
World  War  n,  when  we  were  able  to 
greatly  diminisn  the  amount  of  oil  con- 
sumed domestically  by  gas  rationing,  and 
we  can  do  that  again.  It  leaves  out  of 
account  the  fact  that  we  now  live  in  a 
nuclear  age  and  the  prospects  that  any 
war  that  could  cut  off  oil  from  this 
country  for  any  period  of  time  would 
have  to  be  a  confrontation  between  a  nu- 
clear power,  probably  Russia,  and  this 
country.  Such  a  war  would  not  last  a 
matter  of  months  or  weeks.  It  would  be 
over  in  a  matter  of  hours  or  days. 

Furthermore,  it  leaves  out  of  account 
that  by  not  using  as  much  foreign  oil,  we 
do  use  up  our  own  limited  resources  more 
rapidly;  and  this  could  diminish  rather 
than  increase  our  ability  to  defend  our- 
selves by  diminishing  this  valuable  and 
limited  resource. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  this,  I 
would  not  cut  off  the  oil  import  program. 
I  think  that  before  we  act  on  it,  we 
should  wait  for  the  report  of  the  Shultz 
committee,  which  is  now  studying  the  oil 
import  program.  Secretary  Shultz  has 
been  appointed  by  President  Nixon  to 
study  and  report  on  the  national  defense 
Justification  of  the  oil  Import  program. 
I  think,  also,  we  should  give  real  con- 
sideration to  the  possibilities  of  oil  shale, 
which  some  people  tell  us  is  worth  tril- 
lions of  dollars  and  could  supply  enor- 
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mous  oil  reserves,  far  more  than  we  could 
need  for  many  years.  It  is  true  that  we 
need  a  technological  breakthrough.  Some 
people  point  out  thati)y  spending  $1  bil- 
lion or  less,  which  is  far  less  than  the  oil 
import  program  costs  us  in  a  year,  we 
could  make  real  progress  in  making  this 
resource  available.  So  the  national  de- 
fense justification  for  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram is  very  vulnerable  indeed. 

In  summary,  then,  the  oil  Import  pro- 
gram's surest  purpose  is  to  enable  the  oil 
industry  to  continue  to  fix  prices. 

Professor  Steel  undercut  the  economic 
rationale  of  the  program  when  he 
pointed  out  that  even  if  prices  for  do- 
mestic oil  dropped  to  $2  a  barrel — one 
estimate  of  the  price  of  middle  eastern 
crude  oil  delivered  to  the  United 
States — 95  percent  of  our  domestic  pro- 
duction would  still  be  economical. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  him,  we  are 
spending  between  $2  billion  and  $7  billion 
a  year  to  keep  5  percent  of  our  wells  in 
production,  and  that  depends  on  which 
source  one  takes.  The  Department  of  In- 
terior reports  that  oil  imports  are  costing 
us  $2  billion.  The  figure  from  the  chief 
economist  of  the  Hart  committee,  John 
Blaine,  is  S7  billion.  My  estimate  is  that 
it  is  somewhere  in  between.  Regardless, 
it  is  costing  billions  of  dollars  a  year  to 
keep  just  5  percent  of  our  wells  in  pro- 
duction. Many  people  feel  that  does  not 
make  sense.  In  fact,  most  people  who  are 
not  connected  with  the  oil  industry  do 
not  think  it  makes  sense. 

on.   TAXES   LOW PROFITS    HIGH 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  made 
mention  of  the  profits  of  the  oil  com- 
panies and  the  taxes  that  they  paid.  He 
indicated  that  they  paid  a  much  higher 
rate  than  appears  from  merely  quoting 
the  Federal  income  tax  paid. 

First,  let  me  deal  with  oil  company 
profits.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
report  on  oil  company  profits  for  1968 
from  the  Oil  Daily  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
as  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle which  indicates  that  Standard  Oil  of 
Indiana  expects  record  high  profits  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  these  reports 
show,  the  oil  industry  is  a  very  healthy 
one  indeed.  Fourteen  Senators,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Attorney  General,  pointed  out 
"that  in  1968  the  combined  net  profits 
of  the  12  largest  U.S.  oil  companies  was 
just  a  fraction  under  $5  billion.  Each  of 
those  12  companies,  moreover,  has  set 
new  profit  records  in  each  of  the  last  4 
years.  Just  4  years  ago,  the  profits  of 
these  12  companies  totaled  $3.7  billion. 
During  that  short  span  of  time,  they 
have,  thus,  increased  their  profits  by  just 
under  $1.3  billion — a  33.5-percent  in- 
crease." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  poverty-stricken  industry.  Now,  let 
us  move  on  to  the  claim  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry pays  more  than  its  share  of  taxes. 


I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  tax 
table  published  in  U.S.  Oil  Week  of  the 
Federal  taxes  of  the  largest  refiners  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  The  figures  are  very  in- 
teres  tint? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.i 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
usual  Federal  corporate  income  tax  is  22 
percent  on  earnings  of  up  to  $25,000  and 
48  percent  on  earnings  over  $25,000.  The 
figures  published  by  U.S.  Oil  Week  show 
that  the  average  income  tax  paid  by  the 
large  oil  companies  in  1967  was  8.8  per- 
cent, although  they  earned  over  $7.25 
billion.  The  figures  are  even  more  en- 
lightening when  we  get  down  to  specific 
companies.  Atlantic  Richfield  which 
earned  over  $410  million  in  the  past  5 
years  paid  not  1  red  cent  in  Federal 
income  tax.  Texaco  which  led  the  recent 
price  Increase  in  order  to  get  a  larger 
depletion  allowance  and,  thus,  cut  its 
taxes  still  further  paid  on  1.9  percent  of 
its  income  in  Federal  income  taxes  in 
1967. 

Don  Bartlett  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  who  is  one  of  the  best  investiga- 
tive reporters  in  the  business  has  looked 
into  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  oil 
companies.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  of  his  articles  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  why 
do  the  oil  companies  pay  so  little  in  Fed- 
eral taxes?  The  reason  is  simple.  They 
are  the  benefiiciary  of  more  tax  loop- 
holes than  any  other  industry.  They  have 
the  oil-depletion  loophole  which  bears  no 
relation  at  all  to  actual  capital  invest- 
ment and  has  allowed  oil  companies 
to  recover  the  cost  of  drilling  their  wells 
19  times  over.  They  write  off  against 
ordinary  income  about  90  percent  of  the 
intangible  drilling  and  development 
co^ts.  In  any  other  business  they  would 
have  to  capitalize  these  expenses.  They 
are  entitled  to  carved  out  production 
payments  which  enables  the  oil  com- 
panies to  avoid  even  more  taxes  by  shift- 
ing income  from  year  to  year  as  needed. 
There  are  more  loopholes  such  as  the 
14-point  Western  Hemisphere  allow- 
ance, but  rather  than  spend  time  now 
explaining  them  all  I  commend  Don 
Bartlett's  article  for  a  description  of 
them. 

All  these  tax  breaks  are  said  to  be 
designed  to  encourage  domestic  explora- 
tion and  development.  Yet,  the  Treasury 
Department-commissioned  study  found 
that  for  every  $1  of  discovered  reserve 
over  $10  in  tax  revenue  was  lost  because 
of  the  depletion  allowance  alone.  This 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
revenue  loss  due  to  expensing  and  other 
tax  loopholes.  And  it  does  not  include,  as 
I  pointed  out  in  my  analysis  of  the  costs 
of  the  oil  import  program  that  the  pro- 
gram costs  the  American  economy  about 
$2.1  billion  more  each  year  than  the  oil 
industry  is  spending  on  domestic 
exploration. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  esti- 


mated that  40  percent  of  depletion  was 
taken  for  foreign  drilling.  If  national 
security  is,  indeed,  the  reason  for  all  these 
gigantic  tax  breaks,  why  should  we  allow 
foreign  depletion  sillowances?  Addition- 
ally, why  should  we  allow  oil  companies 
to  write  off  disguised  royalty  payments 
to  foreign  countries,  such  as  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, dollar  for  dollar  against  U.S.  taxes 
owed?  This  is  the  "golden  gimmick."  In 
effect,  it  forces  the  American  taxpayer  to 
bear  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  foreign 
taxes  paid  to  these  coimtries.  It  does  not 
make  sense  in  either  economic  terms  or 
in  terms  of  our  national  security. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  others 
say  that  the  oil  companies  pay  a  higher 
rate  of  taxes  than  is  shown  by  the  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  they  do  or  do  not  pay. 
This  is  true.  But  then,  so  do  other  in- 
dustries. Even  if  we  take  into  account 
foreign  and  State  taxes,  the  oil  com- 
panies do  not  pay  as  high  a  percentage 
of  their  revenue  in  total  taxes  as  small 
businesses  earning  less  than  $25,000  a 
year  pay  in  just  Federal  income  taxes. 
And.  of  course,  they  paid  much  less  than 
most  other  big  businesses.  In  1967,  the 
oil  companies  paid  only  21.9  percent  of 
their  income  in  Federal,  foreign,  and 
most  State  taxes — including  severance 
taxes.  And  that  was  the  highest  percent- 
age it  has  paid  in  years. 

This  excludes  local  taxes — property 
taxes — but  all  industries  pay  property 
taxes.  I  have  never  seen  an  instance 
where  the  oil  industry  had  to  pay  high- 
er property  ta»fes  in  relation  to  the  value 
of  their  property  than  other  industries. 
Indeed  such  a  tax  would  be  of  question- 
able constitutionality.  It  is  true  that  I 
exclude  the  excise  tax  involved  when  we 
drive  into  a  filling  station  and  tell  the 
operator,  "Fill  her  up."  My  assumption 
is  that  those  taxes  are  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. In  the  debate  yesterday,  I  felt 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  real- 
ized that  was  a  tax  with  a  different  im- 
pact than  income  tax,  where  the  effect 
is  on  the  stockholder,  than  the  excise 
tax  which  is  shifted  to  the  consumer. 

I  must  conclude,  as  did  almost  all  the 
academic  witnesses  before  Senator  Hart's 
committee,  that  the  oil  companies  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  gigantic  but  unde- 
served Government  favors.  The  Govern- 
ment enables  them  to  fix  prices  through 
the  oil  import  program  and  the  market 
proration  systems.  The  Government  al- 
lows them  to  escape  paying  their  fair 
share  of  the  taxes  we  all  must  bear. 

Finally,  the  Government  provides  all 
sorts  of  free  services  for  the  oil  compa- 
nies, such  as  statistical,  geological  work, 
and  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commis- 
sion, which  effectively  exempt  the  oil  In- 
dustry from  antitrust  action. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana  who  has  been  very 
patient.  There  is  no  question  that  he  is 
extremely  competent  in  this  area.  He 
knows  it  thoroughly.  I  may  say  one 
more  thing.  If  anybody  can  do  a  good 
job  with  a  weak  case,  it  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  He 
pointed  out  yesterday  that  he  knew  much 
more  about  this  matter  than  L  and  he 
may  be  right.  However,  allowing  for  his 
rhetorical  superiority,  if  anyone  would 
just  look  at  the  merits  of  the  debate  that 
emerged  from  the  little  discussion  had 
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yesterday,  he  woUd  have  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  oil  Industry  is  getting 
away  with  murder. 

I  From  the  New  T^k  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial,  Apr.  4, 1969] 
Not  Thsoug^  ths  Nosk,  Plxasx 
The  morality  o^  pricing  In  the  United 
States  Is  a  subject  tbat  has  never  failed 
to  Intrigue  us.  Actually — If  this  land  were 
as  purely  a  capitalistic  society  as  Russian 
school  children  are  taught  to  believe  It  Is — 
that  phrase  would  be  meaningless.  If  the 
demand  for  particular  goods  or  services  were 
outrunning  the  supply,  their  prices  would 
rise.  If  the  demand  was  short,  they  would 
fall.  Morality  would  not  be  Involved.  Tbat 
was  what  we  wera  all  taught  In  freshman 
economics. 

But  despite  llvitg  In  a  country  saddled 
with  a  Piirltan  heritage  we  were  not  taught 
(In  the  years  the  editors  went  to  school) 
that  notwlthstan<tlng  whatever  play  the 
free  markets  were !  supposed  to  exert,  some 
prices  were  "moral"^  and  some  weren't.  Some 
price  Increases  outraged  Congress  while 
some  decjr«ases  outraged  It  even  more.  Only 
as  we  gr«wx)lder  d|d  we  discover  that  while 
high  prices  on  son|e  Items  were  "good,"  on 
others  they  were  definitely  "bad."  Only  from 
reading  the  papersj  or  better  still,  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  did  we  learn  that  these 
appelatlons  had  le^s  to  do  with  the  market 
than  with  a  sense  {of  morality  ambiguously 
defined.  | 

For  example,  high  coffee  or  cocoa  prices 
were  "bad"  becaus^  these  Items  were  pro- 
duced abroad,  and  i  the  coet  of  them  upset 
that  most  sacred  Cf  all  creatures,  (so  we 
thought),  the  Amesican  housewife.  But  high 
prices  on  onions.  Maine  potatoes,  meat, 
grains,  butter,  almcpt  all  other  domestically- 
grown  foodstuffs,  S4cuntle8.  motorcycles  smd 
the  like  were  "good"  because,  the  American 
housewife  notwltha|tanding,  they  served  the 
Interests  of  other  Americans  almost  as 
sacred  as  an  American  housewife  If  not  more 
so. 

So  when  the  pride  of  onions  futures  de- 
clined to  a  certain  point.  Congress  banned 
any  further  such  trading,  apparently  for- 
getting the  Amerlc$n  housewife  altogether. 
The  Idea,  which  jailed  dismally,  was  to 
keep  onion  prices  up.  Then  various  admin- 
istrations, faced  4ltli  price  Increases  In 
steel,  aluminum  ori  the  like  went  Into  ac- 
tion to  keep  other  p^ces  down,  gaining  pub- 
lic approbation  thereby  but  not  much  else. 
All  this  would  bfc  relatively  simple  If  It 
could  all  be  boiled  jdown  to  a  formxUa  that 
might  be  stated  in  khese  terms:  If  the  item 
In  question  Is  produced  here  and  consumed 
here,  the  nation  nee^  not  be  concerned  about 
the  American  houaewlfe.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  It  Is  produced  exclusively  abroad  but 
consumed  here,  the  |  housewife  must  be  pro- 
tected no  matter  what  the  cost  to  what  other- 
wise might  be  national  policy. 

All  well  and  goo<±  But  what  about  items 
that  are  produced  iboth  here  and  abroad? 
Who  then  becomes  the  sacred  cow?  Well.  In 
the  case  of  crude  ol}  It  ought  to  be  obvious. 
Refiners  In  Montreal  were  able  to  produce 
gasoUne  at  $1.26  lessiper  barrel  than  the  price 
In  Boston.  The  prlc#  of  heating  oU  in  Mon- 
treal Is  less  by  $1.6Sj  per  barrel  than  that  In 
Boston. 


Now  considering  tfce  fact  that  much  of  the 
crude  oil  passing  through  the  Montreal 
refineries  comes  froti  the  Middle  East,  why 
should  this  be?  Is  the  distance  from  the 
producing  areas  to  the  refineries  so  much 
shorter?  Par  from  It.  Much  of  the  oil  going  to 
Montreal  is  brought  there  via  a  pipeline  from 
Portland.  Maine.  In  other  words,  it  passes 
right  through  the  lUgh-price  area  without 
stopping,  and  cannot  be  distributed  within 
this  area.  c;anadian|  may  get  their  oil  at 
much  lower  prices,  blut  not  the  citizens  (in- 


cluding the  seml-sacred  housewives)  of  the 
Northeast.  Why? 

The  answer  must  by  now  be  drearily  famil- 
iar. Every  resource  that  oil  producers  in  the 
Southwest,  plus  all  the  votM  they  can  com- 
mand In  Congress,  is  concentrated  on  pre- 
venting anyone  In  the  Northeast  from  using 
Middle  Eastern  oil  imported  via  a  p>oint  very 
close  to  Portland  at  prices  even  approximat- 
ing those  current  in  East  Canada. 

In  no  Instance  known  -to  us  has  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  government's  antl- 
infiatlon  and  protectionist  policies  been  more 
flagrantly  exposed  than  in  the  oU  Import 
quotas  which  continue  to  penalize  many 
users  for  the  benefit  of  a  relatively  few 
producers. 

It  Is  high  time  this  whole  mock  and  dumb- 
show  was  abandoned,  and  if  not  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  natlonEkl  welfare,  then  at  least  in 
the  Interests  of  national  credibility.  National 
security  is  not  now,  never  was,  and  never 
could  be  a  valid  excuse  for  this  travesty.  Not 
unless  one  Is  willing  to  accept  the  explana- 
tion that  armed  hold-up  was  committed  be- 
cause the  aggressor  felt  he  needed  more 
money  and  to  exonerate  him. 

Now  some  may  feel  we  have  borne  down 
much  too  hard  on  this  Issue.  They  may  feel 
that  the  oil  Import  quota  system  was  actually 
Introduced  as  a  national  defense  measure, 
not  as  an  out-and-out  protectionist  device  to 
reward  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
If  tills  is  the  case,  and  if  these  people 
really  do  believe  the  national  security  Is  at 
stake:  if  they  really  believe  that  notwith- 
standing the  new  strikes  on  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska,  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  nearby, 
this  country  Is  virtually  lost  without  con- 
tinued drilling  in  the  Southwest,  why  not 
try  to  reach  a  sensible  solution? 

Why  not  adopt  one  suggestion  now  be- 
fore Congress?  Why  not  let  Washington  buy 
up  all  new  domestic  soxircee  at  the  point  dis- 
covered, which  Is  the  cheapest  way  of  storing 
oil  reserves?  We  have  oxu  doubts  about  this, 
too.  Still  and  all,  everyone  would  then  know 
where  the  subsidy  was  going  and  who  was 
getting  It.  And  then  everyone  could  Judge 
the  validity  of  the  TVE  claim  for  protection 
and  decide  it  on  its  merits.  If  anyone  liad 
to  pay.  all  Americans  would  pay — not  Just 
a  selected  geographical  list  of  them  and  not 
throiigh  the  nose. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mar.  26, 

1969] 

Oil  Via  the  Entrepots 

To  read  some  of  the  recent  denunciations 
of  Occidental  Petroleum's  proposals  for  a 
refinery  In  a  foreign  trade  zone  which  may 
or  may  not  be  created  in  Machiasport,  Me., 
one  might  think  that  the  Idea  is  as  nefarious 
as  any  that  has  come  down  the  pike  In  many 
years. 

If  the  zone  Is  created.  It  Is  said,  and  If 
the  company  establishes  a  300,000-barrel-per- 
day  refinery,  it  can  draw  crude  oil  from 
Libya,  refine  it,  then  "export"  half  or  more 
of  the  refined  products  into  adjacent  New 
England  consuming  centers,  thereby  foiling 
the  government's  oil  import  quotas,  forcing 
reduction  In  the  high  delivered  costs  of  New 
England's  fuel  oil  and  otherwise  trampling 
on  settled  federal  policies. 

This  sounds  like  great  stuff  for  people  who 
don't  know  what  foreign  trade  zones  are, 
who  figure  that  the  wealth  of  Independent 
oil  producers  somehow  transduces  every  other 
aspect  of  the  national  welfare  and  who  are 
convinced  that  some  kind  of  plot  must  be 
Involved  in  any  effort  to  protect  shivering 
New  Englanders  from  whatever  may  result 
from  the  subsidized  efforts  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  wildcatters  to  find  some  more  oil 
for  the  Northeastemers  who  neither  need  oil 
from  these  sources  nor  want  It. 

What  Is  needed  in  the  Northeast  is  a  con- 
stant soiuce  of  residual  oil  that  Is  reason- 


ably competitive  In  price.  By  "reasonably 
competitive"  we  don't  mean  to  accept  the 
pries  standards  set  by  the  oil  Independents 
in  the  Southwest.  We  mean  by  standards 
relative  to  the  cost  of  oU  brought  In  from 
elsewhere;  and  elsewhere  can  mean  from 
anywhere,  the  editors  not  being  among  those 
who  feel  religiously  that  this  area  of  the 
United  States  somehow  owes  a  lucrative  liv- 
ing to  those  who,  having  already  the  advan- 
tage of  a  37^  per  cent  depletion  allowance, 
somehow  figure  the  nation  owes  them  more. 
Now,  is  it  that  to  which  the  whole  Machi- 
asport proposal  adds  up?  It  adds  up  only 
to  a  practice  In  vogue  for  himdreds  of  years 
In  Europe  and  for  over  30  years  in  the  United 
States. 

What  Is  officially  called  the  "foreign  trade 
aone"  in  this  country  is.  In  Europe,  the  free 
port  or  entrepot,  which  has  been  In  usage 
there  for  six  centuries.  It  involves  a  concept 
that  does  not  try  to  get  around  rigid  trade 
barriers  as  much  as  it  does  to  minimize  the 
Impact  of  these  barriers  as  between  raw 
materials  and  processed  (or  semi-processed) 
goods. 

Haw  materials  brought  Into  a  European 
free  port  or  an  American  foreign  trade  zone 
are  not  subject  to  the  usual  customs  levies. 
But  when  they  come  out  again  in  processed 
form  the  story  is  different.  If  they  are  sent 
abroad  in  that  form,  no  duty  is  paid  here. 
If  they  are  sent  into  the  United  States  mar- 
kets, the  duty  paid  is  the  same  as  the  duty 
due  if  the  same  products  had  been  Imported 
In  that  precise  form  from  overseas. 

What  Is  the  loss  incurred  by  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  customs  revenue?  The 
answer  is  indicated  by  the  figures  for  fiscal 
1967 — the  latest  available  for  this  type  of 
operation.  In  that  year,  imports  Into  U.S. 
foreign  trado  zones  sunounted  to  $86  million 
in  value.  Shipments  Into  U.S.  customs  terri- 
tory plus  foreign  ports  totaled  $89  million 
which,  if  you  ask  us,  was  pretty  small  pota- 
toes. 

Since  the  United  States  finally  allowed 
forelgrn  trade  zones  In  1937.  some  13  zones 
(or  sub-zones)  have  been  authorized.  Sev- 
eral originally  established  have  since  been 
abandoned,  but  among  those  remaining  most 
in  this  country  provide  for  processing,  and 
by  same  reputable  companies,  too. 

These  Include  such  firms  as  Dow  Chemical 
and  Union  Carbide.  Business  activities  within 
the  zones  embrace  such  items  as  machinery, 
pharmaceutical  and  soft  drink  production 
(New  York),  batteries  (New  Orleans),  con- 
version of  forelgn-bullt  trucks  Into  campers 
(Seattle) .  the  manufacture  of  women's 
clothes  (San  Francisco) ;  power  tools  (Maya- 
guez.  PR.),  petrochemicals  (Penuelas.  PR.). 
and  telephone  cables  (Honolulu),  with  three 
more  petrochemicals  operations  slated  for 
Bay  City,  Mich,  and  possibly  another  at  Bay- 
way,  N.J..  where  Humble  Oil  is  reported  con- 
sidering an  Installation. 

So  the  Machiasport  project  Is  not  unique — 
even  In  terms  of  the  oil  quotas.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Union  Carbide's  authori- 
zation to  import  40,000  barrels  of  crude  per 
day  into  Plnelas,  all  petrochemicals  projects, 
including  that  at  Taft,  La.,  are  being  held  up 
pending  the  Nixon  Administration's  study 
of  oil  Import  quotas. 

Privately  It  Is  being  said  that  Implementa- 
tion of  Occidental  Petroleum's  Machiasport 
project  would  blast  so  large  a  hole  through 
the  oil  import  quotas  that  It  would  effective- 
ly demolish  the  entire  structure.  This  Is  being 
advanced  as  a  prime  argument  against  the 
project,  on  one  hand,  and  In  support  of  It 
on  the  other.  We  stand  with  the  latter.  The 
program  was  never  anything  more  than  a 
crude  device  for  the  escalation  of  domestic 
all  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  and  at 
the  expense  of  consumers.  We  would  be  glad 
to  see  it  go.  If  the  Machiasport  or  any  other 
similar  project  hastens  the  day  when  it  does 
collapse,  so  much   the  better  for  It. 
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[From  the  Oil  E>ally.  Feb.  3,  1969] 
EARNINGS  REPORTS 


EARNINGS  REPORTS— Continued 


1968  net 


Percent 
change 


Percent 
1968  net     change 


American  Pelrofins ...;...  J16,28O.60O  +16.1 

Atlanta  Richlield 148,861.000  +14.5 

Cities  Service 121,000,000  +5.3 

Continental  Oil 150.000,000  +10.2 

Creole  Petroleum 239.700,000  +11.1 

Diamond  Shamrock 34.615.030  -IS.  1 

GettyOil 98,000,000  -17.1 

GullOil •626.000.000  +10.2 

Hess  Oil  &  Chemical 28,000,000  +40.0 

ImperialOil 100.000,000  +5.3 

Marathon  Oil 83.326.000  -t-12.  8 


MidwestOII J13.500.(XI0  +5.1 

MobilOil 428,000,000  +11.1 

MurphyOil 8,200,000  -.2 

Phillips  Petroleum..... 136,800,000  -16.6 

ShellOil 312,100,000  -^9.6 

SinctoirOil 76.800.000  -19.5 

SkellvCil 40,269,000  -4.2 

Standard  (CalW.) 451,800.000  ^10.4 

Standard  (I nd.) 309.400,000  +9.6 

Standard  (N.J.) 1,275.000,000  +10.4 

Standard  (Ohio) 70.000,000  ^4.3 

Sun  Oil 164,400,000  -5.3 

Texaco  Inc 835.530,000  -10.8 

Union(CaHI.) 151,200,000  -4.3 


1968  EARNINGS  REPORTS;  COMPARISONS 


1968  net 


1967  net 


Percwit 
change 


1966  net 


1965  net 


1964  net 


American  Pelrofini J16.280,600 

Atlantic  Richfield 148,861,000 

CitiesService  Co 121.000,000 

Continental  Oil  Co 150,000,000 

Creole  Petroleum 239, 700. 000 

Diamond  Shamrock  Oil  &  Gas 34.615.000 

Getty  Oil  Co. 98.000,000 

Gull  Oil  Corp 626,000.000 

Hess  Oil  S  Chemical 28, 000, 000 

Imperial  Oil,  Ltd 100.000,000 

Marathon  Oil 83.326.000 

Midwest  Oil  Corp 13,500,000 

Mobil  Oil 428,000,000 

Murphy  Oil  Corp 8,200,000 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 136, 800, 000 

Shell  Oil  Co. 312,100.000 

Sinclair  Oil  Corp 76,800.000 

Skelly  OilCo 40,269.000 

Standard  (California) 451.800,000 

Standard  (Indiana) 309,400,000 

Standard  (New  Jersey) 1.275,000,000 

Standard  (Ohio) 70,000,000 

Sun  Oil  Co 164,400,000 

Texaco,  Inc.  835,530,000 

Unton  Oil  (California) 151.200,000 


$14,028,100 

+16.1 

$10,662,689 

J4. 614, 000 

$1,551,000 

130.861.000 

+  14.5 

113.484.000 

90.111,000 

47,076,000 

127.800,000 

+5.3 

120.100,000 

100,500.000 

84,513,000 

136.100.000 

+10.2 

115,700,000 

96,200.000 

100,100,000 

215.800,000 

+11.1 

207,900,000 

220.628.000 

227. 657. 000 

42,245,000 

-18.1 

34.369,000  . 

118.166,000 

-17.1 

98,038.000 

11.765.000 

13.729.000 

568,000,000 

+10.2 

505, 000, 000 

427.  OOO.  000 

395.  000, 000 

20,000,000 

+40.0 

15,500,000 

13.000.000 

11,700.000 

95,000.000 

+5.3 

92, 000,  OOO 

86.000,000 

79.072,000 

73.858.000 

+  12.8 

68  826,000 

60,071,000 

60, 376, 000 

12,847,000 

+5.1 

11,280,000 

10,901,000 

10,821,101 

385, 400, 000 

+  11.1 

356, 100,  000 

320,100,000 

-    294.200,000 

8,218,000 

-.2 

8,431,000 

6,373,000 

4. 253, 824 

164,  000,  OOO 

-16.6 

144, 500,  000 

127,700,000 

115,018,000 

284, 800,  000 

+9.6 

255, 200,  000 

234.  OOO,  000 

198, 200,  000 

95, 400, 000 

-19.5 

93, 800.  000 

76, 700,  000 

58, 700,  000 

42. 016. 000 

-4.2 

36,962,000 

33,996,000 

25,551.000 

409, 400, 000 

+  10.4 

401,243,000 

391,000,000 

345,  000, 000 

282, 200, 000 

+9.6 

255, 900.  000 

219.300,000 

194,851,000 

1.155.000,000 

+10.4 

1,090.000,000 

1,035,675,000 

1,050,000,000 

67. 100, 000 

+4.3 

56. 936,  000 

49,711,675 

43,767,777 

156,100,000 

+5.3 

100.  574,  000 

85,  520,  000 

68,  507,  000 

754, 386, 000 

+10.8 

692.  066.  000 

636.698,153 

577.361,048 

145, 000, 000 

+4.3 

134,200,000 

119.200.000 

98, 600. 000 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  14,  1969] 

Indiana  Standard  Expects  1969  PRorrr  To  Set 

New    High — Natttral   Gas   Discoveeed   on 

Alaska's  North  Slope  by  Pan  Am  Petro- 

u:t7M  Untt — MmoLE  Bast  Output  To  Rise 

New  York. — Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 
predicted  record  net  income  for  1969  and  re- 
ported It  has  discovered  natural  gas  on  Alas- 
ka's North  Slope. 

In  forecasting  a  new  earnings  high,  John  E. 
Swearlngen,  chairman,  wasn't  specific,  but  he 
told  the  New  York  Society  of  Security  Ana- 
lysts "we  expect  to  meet  our  objectives"  this 
year.  He  noted  that  Indiana  Standard's  earn- 
ings have  risen  an  average  of  11%  annually 
the  last  five  years,  and  said  that  the  company 
has  a  goal  of  an  8%  to  10%  annual  growth 
rate  in  net  Income. 

In  1968.  the  big  oil  company  reported  a 
10.2%  rise  In  net  Income  to  $309  5  million,  or 
$4.37  a  share,  on  revenue  of  nearly  $4  billion. 

Pan  American  Petroleum  Corp.,  wholly 
owned  producing  subsidiary  of  Indiana 
Standard,  reported  In  Tulsa  that  Its  Kavik 
No.  1  well,  about  60  miles  southeast  of  Alas- 
ka's Prudhoe  Bay  in  the  Arctic,  has  tested 
natural  gas  at  rates  from  3.5  million  to  12.5 
million  cubic  feet  dally,  through  various 
openings. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  and  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining  Co..  chief  subsidiary  of  Standard  OU 
Co.  (New  Jersey),  announced  last  summer 
two  discovery  wells  In  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area 
that  may  prove  to  have  found  the  largest  oil 
field  In  North  America.  British  Petroleum  Co. 
also  has  announced  discovery  of  oil  at  Prud- 
hoe Bay.  But  since  that  time  all  producers 
had  been  declining  to  announce  results  or 
data  on  North  Slope  wells  until  the  Pan 
American  announcement. 

Indiana  Standard  bad  admitted  the  Kavik 
No.  1  well  sustained  a  "blow  out"  on  March 
17,   but  bad   declined   to  speculate  on   the 


meaning  of  that  blowout.  A  blowout  Is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  an  uncontrolled  re- 
lease of  gas  or  oil  pressure. 

other  north   SLOPE  DISCOVERIES 

Atlantic  Richfield  holds  a  50%  Interest  In 
Pan  American's  Kavik  No.  1  and  In  about 
16,000  acres  of  leases  surrounding  the  well. 
The  well  currently  is  at  about  4,300  feet  and 
has  a  projected  depth  of  10,000  feet,  Pan 
American  said.  In  New  York,  Mr.  Swearlngen 
declined  to  add  any  comment  to  the  Pan 
American  announcement. 

Problems  of  transporting  natural  gas  from 
the  Arctic  raise  questions  about  the  economic 
feasibility  of  a  gas  discovery  there.  However,  a 
gas  discovery  can  sometimes  Indicate  oil  will 
be  found  at  a  greater  depth. 

Mr.  Swearlngen  also  told  analysts  of  plans 
to  substantially  Increase  Indiana  Stajidard's 
Middle  East  oil  production.  And  he  noted. 
"While  the  foreign  profit  contribution  was 
modest  last  year  we  expect  considerable  gains 
in  the  future  from  foreign  sources."  Entering 
the  black  for  the  first  time  In  1968.  the  com- 
pany's earnings  outside  North  America 
totaled  $27.6  million.  Indiana  Standard  be- 
gan foreign  operations  about  10  years  ago. 

BOOST    IN    PRODUCTION 

Gross  oil  production  from  the  El  Morgan 
field  offshore  from  Egypt  In  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
Is  expected  to  reach  300.000  barrels  a  day  this 
year.  Mr.  Swearingen  said.  Last  year  gross 
production  there  averaged  180.000  barrels 
dally,  of  which  Indiana  Standard's  share  was 
59.000  barrels  dally.  Eg3rpt's  government- 
owned  oil  agency  holds  the  remaining  inter- 
est m  the  field. 

Indiana  Standard  plans  to  place  in  produc- 
tion next  year  Its  third  oil  field  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  of  Iran,  he  said.  The  Fereldoon  field  Is 
expected  to  Initially  have  a  gross  prcxluctlon 
rate  of  100,000  barrels  dally,  be  said.  That's 


nearly  equal  to  gross  output  of  102,400  bar- 
rels dally  last  year  from  the  company's  other 
two  Persian  Gulf  fields,  of  which  Indiana 
Standard's  share  was  51,000  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  Swearlngen  said  that  the  group  of 
which  Indiana  Standard  Is  a  member  has 
completed  20  gas  wells  In  the  Leman  Bank 
field  offshore  from  Britain  In  the  North  Sea 
and  Is  Installing  a  production  platform  in  the 
Indefatigable  field.  Indiana  Standard  will 
have  about  a  31 '7  share  of  scheduled  output 
from  the  two  fields  of  800  million  cubic  feet 
a  day  by  the  group,  he  added. 

"With  our  chemical  business  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  with  foreign  (oil)  operations  in 
the  profit  column,  we  now  are  in  position  to 
consider  moving  Into  new  areas."  Mr.  Swear- 
lngen stated.  But  he  noted  the  company  has 
deferred  proposed  merger  with  Cerro  Corp.. 
large  copper  and  silver  mining  concern,  to 
"permit  additional  evaluation  of  political 
developments  In  Peru."  He  declined  to  add 
to  that  statement  when  asked  to  outline 
what  conditions  would  have  to  prevail  In 
Peru  for  the  merger  to  be  completed. 

Exhibit  3 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General;  We  are  writ- 
ing to  express  our  deep  concern  about  the 
recent  price  increases  in  gasoline  and  crude 
oil.  As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  Texaco  raised 
Its  wholesale  price  for  gasoline  6/ 10  of  a 
cent  a  gallon  on  February  24.  Within  7  days, 
13  other  major  oil  companies  followed,  each 
raising  their  wholesale  gasoline  prices  by 
either  6/10  or  7  10  cents  a  gallon. 

Because  of  the  stringent  laws  against  price 
fixing,  we  think  that  the  fact  that  all  these 
oil  companies  raised  their  prices  by  almost 
the  same  amount  at  the  same  time  merits 
close  consideration.  This  Is  particularly  true 
because  gasoline  prices  were  raised  at  a  time 
of  the  year  when  consumption  is  relatively 
low  and  prices  are  traditionally  at  their  low- 
est ebb. 

We  are  especially  concerned  because  gaso- 
line price  rises  affect  practically  every  con- 
sumer in  the  country.  They  have  no  choice; 
they  must  buy  gasoline. 

Such  a  price  increase  affecting  a  commod- 
ity so  widely  used  in  our  economy  has  a 
devastating  inflationary  Impact.  Paul  W.  Mc- 
cracken. Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Prox- 
mire.  Just  confirmed  former  Chairman  Ar- 
thur M.  Okun's  estimate  that  the  Ic  a  gal- 
lon Increase  in  the  retail  price  of  gasoline 
will  cost  the  consumers  $800,000,000  a  year, 

TTils  action  by  the  oil  companies  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  greatest  single  economic 
problem  facing  our  nation  Is  inflation,  and 
at  a  time  when  virtually  all  of  the  major  oil 
companies  have  earned  record  high   profits. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  in 
1968  the  combined  net  proflts  of  the  12  larg- 
est U.S.  oil  companies  was  Just  a  fraction 
under  $5  billion.  Each  of  those  12  companies, 
moreover,  has  set  new  proflt  records  In  each 
of  the  last  4  years.  Just  4  yeatrs  ago,  the 
proflts  of  these  12  companies  totalled  $3.7 
billion.  During  that  short  span  of  time,  they 
have.  thus,  increased  their  profits  by  Just  un- 
der $1.3  billion — a  33.5%  Increase. 

These  figures  sp>eak  for  themselves.  Now. 
no  matter  what  the  apploglsts  for  the  indus- 
try might  say.  this  is  certainly  no  time  to 
try  to  fatten  profits  still  more  by  an  Irrespon- 
sible price  rise.  It  Is  Important  to  note  In  this 
connection  that  the  inflationary  Impact  of 
an  oil  price  rise  Is  much  larger  than  a  price 
rise  by  any  other  Industry.  Almost  none  of 
the  price  increase  comes  back  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  taxes.  This  is  true  because 
of  the  privileged  tax  treatment  received  by 
oil  companies.  In  1967,  for  example.  Texaco. 
the  Instigator  of  this  latest  price  rise,  ptaid 
federal  Income  taxes  of  only  1.9%  of  Its  net 
income. 

The  Senators  whose  names  are  listed  above 
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h*ve,  for  aome  t|m«  now.  be«n  ooncerned 
with  the  oomblned  effect  ckf  oil  Import  re- 
strictions and  oU  iBduatry  supply  and  pricing 
decisions  on  Independent  wholesalers,  retail- 
ers, and  consiimera,  particularly  In  the  North- 
east. 

You  may  recall  that  we  wrote  to  the  De- 
ptu^ment  of  Ju»tlM  on  September  37,  1968 
voicing  our  concern  about  price  Increases 
both  In  the  ooet  of  gasoline  and  home  heat- 
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Ing  oU.  In  light  of  the  facU  outlined  In  that 
letter,  and  the  drcumatainces  surrounding 
the  most  recent  price  Increases  In  an  area  of 
such  enormous  Impact  on  consumers,  small 
businessmen  and  the  national  economy  In 
general,  we  urgently  recommend  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  Inmiedlately  under- 
take an  Investigation  to  ascertain  whether 
these  price  rises  have  been  coincidental  or 
collusive  and  whether  they  constitute  part  of 

EXHIBIT  4.— FEDERAL  TAXES  OF  LARGEST  REFINERS 
(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


any  long-range  pattern  of  collusive  or  pred- 
atory practices. 

William  Proxicise,  Albkst  Oose.  Thomas 
J.  DoDD,  Vanck  Haktkx,  Frank  E.  Moss, 
HAUtisoN  A.  Williams,  Stephen  m. 
YouNo,  Claiborne  Pell,  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  Thomas  J.  McInttre,  Qat- 
LORD  Nelson,  Joseph  D.  Ttdings,  Ed- 
ward W.  Brooke,  and  Edmund  S. 
MnsKiB. 


It  income 
after  tax 


Federal 


Per- 
cent 


Foreign, 

some 

States'  ta« 


Per- 
cent 


Prom 
after  tai 


,271.903 
,584,469 
,628,555 
679, 675 
830,944 
;  098, 283 

488,351 

540,065 
607,343 
655,  727 
813.868 
955,968 

546.371 

615.  768 
660.  761 
726.198 
845.466 
892.986 

379.339 
437, 352 
464,660 
508.016 
555. 412 
594.593 

348.181 
356.568 
393,188 
455.  425 
515,118 
513,  067 

168.843 

208,022 

204.817 

263,098 

300,531  . 

366,847 

173,  555 
211.575 
213, 575 
274,507 
313,085 
342,022 

158,320 
160, 954 
152, 197 
165, 876 
218,382 
227.  766 

57.936  . 
85.731 
66,444 
96.072 
123,232 
■130,017 

37.  235 
54,008 
70,252 
82.848 
84.481 
101,496 

61.110 
56.747 
61.081 
105.299 
127.384 
145,259 


18.000 
69.000 
29,000 
82,000 
116,000 
166,000 

19,389 
30, 870 
52,443 
53,559 
90.008 
74.142 

13.000 
10.250 
5.500 
10.000 
32.500 
17.500 

8.300 
23.000 
27.700 
33,900 
23.200 
26.900 

5.800 
2.900 
8.300 
9.000 
29.800 
6,000 

3,105 
22,182 

8.486 
39,  578 


0.6 
4  3 
1.7 
4  9 
6.3 
7.9 

3.9 

5.7 
8.6 
8.1 
11.0 
7.8 

2.3 
1.6 
.8 
1.3 
3.8 
1.9 

2.1 
5.2 
5.9 
6.6 
4  4 
4.5 

1.6 
.8 
2.1 
1.9 
5.7 
1.2 

1.8 
10.6 

41 
15.0 


74,021        2a  2 


7.200 
19,100 

2,800 
26.600 
46.100 
44.940 

48.000 
52.000 
32.229 
31.745 
59,163 
52,255 


4  1 
9.0 
1.3 
9.6 
U.I 
13.1 

30  3 
26.2 
22.2 
19.1 
27.0 
22.9 


■1.200 

■3,119 

4,100 

13.996 

10,585 

9,275 
15,225 
21,150 
26,300 
21,200 
29,200 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
4.4 

11.3 
8.1 

25.0 
28.1 
30  2 
31.7 
25.0 
28.8 

0 
0 
0 
0 


V423,000 
496,000 
549,000 
562,000 
624,000 
700,000 

128, 871 
137.842 
159.782 
174.935 
219,098 
303.539 

51,700 
58,850 
77,900 
79,500 
103, 100 
121,100 

128.  700 
142, 500 
142,800 
154,000 
176, 100 
182,300 

28,600 
31,600 
39,600 
55,200 
61,300 
85,400 

3,381 
2.748 
1.480 
4.248 

49.672  . 

10, 576 

8.680 
12.623 
12.585 
13,876 
11.785 
12.233 

3.365 
3.491 
4  950 
6.415 
7.595 
11.496 

10,586 
10,201 
10.827 
15.299 
14,892 
24,060 

3.738 
4  896 
5,334 

6,386 

6.345 

8.412 

14.844 
12. 734 
14,005 
15,188 
13,900 
15.254 


33 
31 
33 
33 
34 
33 

26 

25 

26 

26 

26.9 

31.8 

9 
12 
11 
11 
12 
13.5 

33 

32 

30 

30 

31.7 

30  7 


8 
10 
12 

11.9 
16.6 

2 
1 
.7 


2.9 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3.7 

3.6 

2 
2 
3 
4 

3.4 
5 

18 

12 

15 

15.9 

12 

18.5 

10 
9 
7 

8  3 
7.5 
8.3 

24 
22 
22 

14 

12.7 

10.5 


J840,903 
1,019,469 
1,050,555 
1,035,675 
1,090,944 
1,232,283 

340,091 
371,353 
395,118 
427, 233 
504,762 
578, 287 

481,671 
455,668 
577. 361 
636,698 
709,866 
754,386 

242, 339 
271,852 
294.160 
320.116 
356.112 
385.393 

313.781 
322.068 
345.288 
391,225 
424,  018 
421,667 

162, 420 
183,092 
194.  851 
219,272 
255.869 
282. 250 

157,675 
179,  852 
198, 190 
234.031 
255, 200 
284.849 

106,955 
105.463 
115.018 
127.716 
151,624 
164,015 

47, 350 
75. 230 
58.736 
76, 673 
94.344 
95.  372 

24. 222 
33,887 
43,768 
49.  712 
56.936 
63,884 

46,266 
44,013 
47, 076 
90,111 
113,484 
130,005 


Net  income 
after  tax 


Federal 
tax 


Per- 
cent 


Foreign, 

some 

States'  tax 


Per- 
cent 


Maratlion: 

1962 (36,064  ■J2,200         0  $205 

1963 50,058  (»)         0  933 

1964 63.220  (i)          0  2,844 

1965 97,416  O)         0  37,345 

1966 130,927  2,400         1.8  59.700 

1967 138,520  3,700         2.7  60.962 

Getty:«1967 132,762  3,687         2.8  10.909 

Union: 

1962 59,421  8.000  13.5  5,500 

1963 73,028  13.100  17.7  6.000 

1964 87,564  13.300  15.2  7.200 

1965 119.214  15,604  13.2  8.840 

1966 170,782  18,398  10.7  10.144 

1967 163,820  10,400         6.3  -     8.457 

Sun: 

1962  66.395  ■  200    0  13,400 

1963 79.976  1,300    1,9  17,460 

1964 88,577  2,400    2.7  17,670 

1965. 113,405  10,300    9.0  18.220 

1966 131,544  16,600  12.6  14,370 

1967 146,946  24  700  16.8  13,670 

(^noco: 

1962 73,477  1,065         1.4  3.335 

1963 99.665  9.143         9.2  3,157 

1964 112,009  8,725         7.7  3,175 

1965 142,051  6,865         48  39,035 

1966 204,632  24,670  12.0  64,330 

1967 241.362  .   30,031  12.4  62,369 

Cities  Service: 

1962 84,143  20,773  24  7  3,185 

1963 101,976  20,188  21.4  4,283 

1964.. 105,299  19,819  18.9  967 

1965.. 137.068  31.973  23.3  977 

1966 194.456  51.760  26.7  902 

1967  165,289  32.347  19.6  5,105 

Sunray  DX: 

1962 41,203  3,850  9.3  1,152 

1963 48,223  4.321  8.9  1,374 

1964 34,716  '2,407  0  1,330 

1965 41,445  980  2.3  1,597 

1966 57,372  10,025  149  1,754 

1967 74,526  17,672  23.7  2,390 

Ashland: 

1962 24324  6,201  25.8  2 

1963 28,769  10.556  37.7 

1964 36.385  9,672  26.8  2 

1965 50.594  15,500  30.6  2 

1966 69.324  20,830  30.0  5, 

1967 72,212  23,718  32.8  3 

Tidewater: 

1962 35.191  228           .6  2,387 

1963 42,795  '63  0  3,384 

1964 40,508  377  13.7  4,426 

1965 60.397  58          .9  3,783 

1966 80,542  3,350  4  1  5.301 

Skelly: 

1962 22.674  1,260  5.7  250 

1963 27,479  3,025  7.7  275 

1964 26,601  785         1.2  275 

1965 39,995  5,625  140  375 

1966 42,762  5,300  12.3  « 500 

Pure: 

1962 27.680  '2,546  0  1,276 

1963 28.582  '1,212  0  27 

1964... 32,282  '600  0  164 

Richfield : 

1962 36,615  6,000  16.6.... 

1963  29,767  1,300  4.4  773 

1964... 26,255  '629  0  5,249 

ToUl: 

1962 4,198.331  169.492  40  838,954 

1963 4.921,577  304.985  6.2  951,255 

1964 5.175,289  235.931  45      1,064,540 

1965 5.814.326  403.687  6.9      1,199,659 

1966 6.810,244  585.300  7.6      1,450,358 

1967 7.225,880  637,875  8.8      1,581,034 


799 
104 
977 
440 
570 
952 


0  5 

2 

4 
38 

45.9 
44 

8.2 

9 

8 

8 

7 

5.9 

5.2 

20 
22 
20 
16 

10.9 
9.3 

5 

3 

2 

27 
31.4 
25.8 

3 
4 

.9 

.7 

.4 

3.1 

3 

2.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3 

3.2 

11 
.3 

8 

5 

8 
5.5 

6 
8 
11 
6 

6.5 

1 
4 
2 

.9 
1.1 


.01 
.5 


0 

3 

21 


19.9 

19.3 

20.5 

20.4 

21 

21.9 


Prom 
after  tax 


337.889 
49. 125 
60, 376 
60,071 
68.826 
73.858 

118,166 

45, 921 
53.928 
67,064 
94,770 
142.240 
144.963 

53, 195 
61.216 
68.  507 
84.835 
100,  574 
108. 576 

69,077 
87, 365 

100,109 
96,151 
45,632 

148,962 

60, 185 
77,505 
84.513 

104.118 
141.794 
127.837 

36.201 
42,  528 
35.  793 
38.868 
45,  693 
54.464 

15.324 
18.  ll» 
23.735 
31,594 
42.924 
44. 542 

32.576 
39,474 
35. 705 
56,556 
71,891 

21,164 
24. 179 
25, 551 
33,995 
36,962 

28.950 
29.767 
31.518 

30.615 
27.894 
21.455 


3.194.770 
3. 663. 037 
3.874.447 
4. 209. 420 
4. 709. 595 
5.006,971 


[  with  the  SEC  doesn't  reveal  how  much  Federal  income  tax  Marathon 


'  Credit 

'  Marathon  Oil's  lOK  filin 
paid  in  years  prior  to  1967 
'Getty  income  for  1967  ii:ludes  companies  previously  listed  as  Tidewater  and  Skelly. 
*  State  income  tax 


Note:  Figures  tor  some  companies  have  '>een  changed  from  last  year's  table  in  Oil  Week  because 
of  amended  filings  by  refiners  where  income  taxes  ha've  been  changed  due  to  altered  tax  status. 
U.S.  income  tax  figures  reported  in  lOK  statement  of  income  files  may  exclude  capital  gains  on 
extraordinary  items. 
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Exhibit  5 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

Mar.  26.  1S69| 

Pew  Tax-Free  Trust  Gets  On-  Proftts 

Tax  Free 

(By  Donald  L.  Barlett) 

Washington. — One  of  the  nation's  10 
largest  tax-exempt  foundations  has  received 
minions  of  dollars  from  an  oil  company  that 
pays  no  federal  income  tax. 

TTie  oil  company  reported  profits  of  more 
than  $26  million  from  1960  to  1967  without 
incurring  any  income  tax  liability. 

Partners  In  the  tax-free  alliance  are: 

General  Crude  Oil  C3o..  a  Houston-based 
firm  that  once  claimed  a  $300,000  tax  refund 
from  the  government  while  recording  multl- 
mllllon  dollar  profits. 

The  Pew  Memorial  Trust  of  Philadelphia, 
controlled  by  the  Pew  family,  founders  of 
Sun  Oil  Co.  The  trust's  assets  have  grown 
from  $50  million  In  1948  to  more  than  $300 
million  today. 

At  the  same  time  General  Crude  was  fun- 
neling  millions  of  untaxed  profit  dollars  into 
the  giant  tax-free  Pew  trust.  . 

An  elderly,  retired  Euclid  couple — with  an 
income  of  $3,894.39  In  1967 — paid  $82  in  fed- 
eral Income  tax. 

The  man,  79,  and  his  wife,  75,  reported  a 
pension  income  of  $2,882  and  Interest  from 
savings  bonds  and  a  savings  account  of 
$1,012.39. 

In  a  plea  to  Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanik,  D-22. 
for  reforming  the  Income  tax  system,  the 
couple  wrote: 

"Because  of  the  awareness  by  the  general 
public  of  a  need  for  the  Congress  to  take 
action  toward  the  inequities  on  taxation  we 
beg  to  submit  our  complaint. 

"Meet  of  us  oldsters,  in  our  retirement 
years,  cannot  help  but  look  up>on  the  pres- 
ent tax  structure  as  very,  very  unfair,  and 
we  are  looking  to  thoee  in  a  position  to 
remedy  the  unequal  system  in  the  coming 
sessions." 

The  tax  paid  by  the  Euclid  couple  was 
owed,  in  part,  on  the  $1,012  in  interest  in- 
come they  received  from  their  savings  bonds 
and  a  bank  savings  account. 

If  they  had  received  the  $1,012  in  dividends 
from  General  Crude  stock,  they  would  have 
paid  income  tax  on  it. 

For  individuals,  interest  from  savings  ac- 
counts and  dividends  from  stock  are  both 
treated  as  income  and  are  taxable. 

But  the  Pew  Memorial  Trust — as  a  tax- 
exempt  foundation — receives  its  dividends 
tax-free. 

How  is  it  possible  for  a  family  with  a  near 
poverty-level  income  to  pay  tax  on  interest 
from  its  savings  when  a  corporation  with 
profits  in  the  millions  owes  no  tax  and  a 
foundation  with  dividend  income  in  the  mil- 
lions pays  no  tax? 

In  a  report  filed  with  the  U.S.  Securities 
and  Exchange  Conunlsslon  (SEC)  for  1967, 
the  latest  year  for  which  complete  statistics 
are  available.  General  Crude  stated: 

"Due  to  differences  in  repKjrtlng  taxable 
and  financial  earnings,  principally  the  excess 
of  statutory  depletion  allowed  for  tax  report- 
ing purposes  in  excess  of  cost  depletion  for 
financial  reporting,  the  company  incurred  no 
federal  Income  tax  expense  for  the  year  end- 
ed Dec.  31,  1967." 

Translated  from  the  language  of  account- 
ing, this  means : 

Because  of  the  long  controversial  27  Vi  % 
oil  depletion  allowance.  General  Crude  OU 
Co.  owed  the  federal  government  no  Income 
tax  even  though  its  profits  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $5.5  million. 

Under  the  depletion  allowance,  an  oil  com- 
pany pays  no  tax  on  2714  %  of  its  income 
from  wells.  The  tax-free  figure  is  limited  to 
50%  of  a  company's  net  income. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  loses  billions  of  dollars 
in  taxes  each  year  as  a  result  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  and  a  string  of  other  special 


tax  privileges  g^ranted  the  i>etroleum  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  case  of  General  Crude  Oil  Co..  the 
tax-free  profits  are  poured  into  the  tax- 
exempt  Pew  Memorial  Trust. 

The  more  than  $300  million  in  assets  of 
the  trust  are  made  up  largely  of  stock  in 
Sun  Oil  Co.  and  Minerals  Development  Co. 

Minerals  Development  is  an  investment 
and  holding  company  controlled  by  the  Pew 
family. 

A  report  filed  with  the  SEC  In  May  1968 
stated  that  Minerals  Development  Co.  owned 
about  68%   of  the  stock  of  General  Crude. 

All  the  capital  stock  of  Minerals  Develop- 
ment, in  turn,  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Glen- 
mede  Trust  Co.  of  Philadelphia  as  trustee 
for  the  Pew  Memorial  Trust. 

In  1965,  the  last  year  for  which  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (IRS)  return  is  available, 
the  Pew  tax-free  trust  reported  $4.5  million  in 
Income.  The  revenue  included: 

$3.4  million  from  Sun  Oil  Co.  stock. 

Just  under  $1  million  from  Minerals  De- 
velopment Co.  stock. 

At  the  time,  the  trust  valued  its  Sun  Oil 
holdings  at  $223.8  million  and  its  Mineral 
Development  interests  at  $46.8  million. 

While  pouring  $3.4  million  in  tax-free  div- 
idends into  the  Pew  Memorial  Trust  in  1965, 
Sun  Oil  was  taxed  at  a  rate  averaging  9.0'". 

For  the  five-year  period  from  1963  through 
1967.  Sun  Oil  listed  profits  of  $561.1  million 
and  federal  income  tax  liability  of  $55.3  mil- 
lion— a  9.8%  tax  rate. 

Corporations  outside  the  petroleum  indus- 
try— including  many  Cleveland  businesses — 
I)ay  taxes  at  rates  ranging  from  40  to  50%.  a 
Plain  Dealer  survey  showed. 

Halle  Bros.  Co.,  a  major  Cleveland  depart- 
ment store,  in  1967  reported  a  profit  before 
taxes  of  $1,809,700  on  Income  of  $65,948,902. 
The  store's  federal  Income  tax  bill  was 
$835,000 — or  46.1%  of  its  net  income. 

From  1963  to  1967.  Halle's  net  income  be- 
fore taxes  totaled  $11,224,938.  Its  taxes  were 
$5.013,600 — and  average  rate  of  44.6%. 

The  New  York  "Hmes  in  1967  paid  $10,662,- 
000  in  taxes  on  net  income  of  $20.782,138 — a 
51.3%  rate. 

Most  Individual  taxpayers,  who  supply  the 
treasury  with  73%  of  its  federal  Income  tax 
revenue,  are  taxed  an  average  of  10  to  20%. 

General  Crude  has  reported  no  tax  owed 
in  recent  years  and  in  1960  even  claimed 
a  refund  on  taxes  paid  previously. 

The  company  stated  in  a  document  sub- 
mitted to  the  SEC  in  1962: 

"A  net  operating  loss  aof  approximately 
$934,000  for  federal  Income  tax  purpKsses  in 
1960  was  used  to  obtain  a  refund  of  approxi- 
mately $300,000  in  federal  Income  taxes  paid 
in  1957.  1958  and  1959." 

The  company's  1960  "operating  loss"  was 
only  for  tax  purposes.  General  Crude  re- 
ported a  profit  for  the  year  of  $2.2  million 
and  paid  out  $1.9  million  in  dividends.        ~ 

The  operating  loss  and  subsequent  re- 
fund stemmed  partly  from  the  tax  benefits 
peculiar  to  oil  companies. 

Most  of  General  Crude's  oil  production  is 
centered  in  Texas,  but  it  has  oil  interests 
in  Canada,  Alaska,  Australia  and  Barbados. 

Kenneth  E.  Montague,  president  of  Gen- 
eral Crude,  in  reciting  his  company's  ac- 
complishments in  the  tax-free  year  of  1967. 
told  stockholders: 

"I  am  pleased  to  report  that  1967  was  a 
year  of  solid  growth  and  progress  for  General 
<3rude  Oil  Co. 

"Operating  and  financial  results  rose 
significantly  and  established  all-time  highs 
in  many  areas.  These  new  records  include, 
among  others,  net  earnings,  cash  flow,  gross 
income,  capital  expenditures,  production 
volume  and  new-well  completions." 

The  company  paid  $2  million  in  dividends 
to  stockholders,  a  major  portion  of  which 
went  to  Minerals  Development  Co. 

Although  Minerals  Development  has  other 
holdings  In  addition  to  Its  General  Crude 


stock,  specific  financial  details  concerning 
the  interest  and  size  of  the  company  are  un- 
known becatise  it  is  a  privately  owned  corpq- 
ration. 

But  public  records  disclose  a  close  relation* 
ship  among  General  Crude.  Minerals  De- 
velopment, Sun  Oil  and  the  Pew  Memorial 
Trust. 

Item.  Allyn  R.  Bell  Jr.  Is  president  of 
the  Glenmede  Trust  Co.  in  Philadelphia,  the 
trustee  for  the  Pew  trust.  He  also  is  a  direc- 
tor of  General  Crude  and  vice  president  of 
Minerals  Development. 

Item.  Joseph  Newton  Pew  III  is  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  Minerals  Develop- 
ment, a  director  of  General  Crude  and  vice 
president  of  Glenmede  Trust  Co. 

Item.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co.  was  or- 
ganized  In  Pennsylvania  in   1956. 

The  notice  of  incorporation  was  signed 
by  J.  Howard  Pew,  Joseph  Newton  Pew  Jr.. 
Mary  Ethel  Pew  and  Mabel  Pew  Myrin. 

Item.  J.  Howard  Pew,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Sun  Oil  Co.,  stated  at  the  time  the 
Glenmede  trust  company  was  founded  it 
would  primarily  handle  trusts  of  Pew  family 
members  and  would  not  enter  the  general 
banking  business. 

Item.  Offices  of  the  Glenmede  Trust  Co. 
are  in  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  building  at  1608 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Item.  Before  taking  over  as  president  of 
General  Crude  in  1965,  Montague  was  oper- 
ating superintendent  for  Sun  OU  Co.'s  Gulf 
Coast  production  division. 

Bell,  the  Glenmede  president,  declined  to 
discuss  Minerals  Development  Co.'s  business 
activities,  saying: 

"We  can't  reveal  any  information  alxiut 
our  customers'  accounts.  We  are  an  agent 
for  Minerals  Development  Co.,  but  there  are 
angles  here  that  are  not  public." 

Bell  pointed  out  that  most  other  founda- 
tions have  Individual  officers  responsible  for 
managing  foundation  activities  and  answer- 
ing public  inquiries. 

In  case  of  the  Pew  Trust,  a  trust  com- 
pany acts  as  trustee  and  has  the  privilege  of 
a  secret  bank-customer  relationship. 

Asked  to  describe  Minerals  Development 
Co.,  Bell  told  The  Plain  Dealer: 

"Minerals  Development  Co.  files  a  con- 
solidated tax  return  as  an  operating  com- 
pany. For  all  practical  purpKMes  it  is  a  hold- 
ing company  as  far  as  General  Crude  is 
concerned." 

Does  Minerals  Development  pay  federal 
Income   tax  each    year? 

"There  will  be  a  tax  liability  for  1968," 
says  Bell. 

How  much? 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  say," 

A  treasury  official  analyzing  the  unusual 
corporate-trust  relationship,  at  the  Plain 
Dealer's  request,  observed  that  any  income 
tax  paid  by  Minerals  Development  would  be 
negligible  and  probably  at  a  maximum  rate 
of  7.5%. 

The  Pew  family  trust  was  set  up  in  1948 
as  the  Pew  Memorial  Foundation  with  assets 
of  $50  million. 

The  assets  then  consisted  of  800.080  share 
of  Sun  Oil  stock  donated  by  the  four  chil- 
dren of  Joseph  Newton  Pew,  founder  of  Sun 
OU. 

In  1957,  the  foundation  was  converted  to 
a  trust  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Pew 
Memorial  Trust. 

Congressional  critics  contend  that  founda- 
tions— presently  a  major  target  of  tax  re- 
formers— are  used  to  amass  large  pools  of 
money  and  maintain  control  of  family  busi- 
nesses. 

Many  foundations,  they  say,  set  aside  part 
of  their  investment  Income  each  year,  build- 
ing up  assets  instead  of  distributing  the 
money  in  charitable  contributions. 

The  rapid  growth  in  both  numbers  and 
assets  of  foundations  in  the  past  25  years 
has  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  more 
than  $20  billion  in  untaxed  and  largely  un- 
regulated funds. 
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At  a  time  wheni  Individuals  with  meager 
Incomes  are  expected  to  pay  some  tax,  the 
reformers  say,  foundation  Income  also  should 
be  taxed.  J 

It  Isn't  only  tie  tax-free  billions  that 
bother  many  con^essmen.  One  critic,  con- 
cerned about  Increasing  Irregularities,  said 
that  foundations:  j 

Have  broad  opportunities  for  self-dealing 
business  practices  and  even  kickbacks. 

Example:  A  com(>any  owned  by  a  founda- 
tion buys  goods  fr^m  another  company  that 
makes  yearly  donations  to  the  foundation. 

Are  used  to  perpetuate  control  of  family 
businesses.  1 

Example:  A  man! who  owns  a  company  sets 
up  a  foundation,  gives  it  controlling  Interest 
-Ux  his  firm  and  tnen  runs  the  company  as 
chl^  executive  offlcer  of  the  foundation. 
WhA^e  dies,  his  children  are  named  trustees 
of  tnefoundatlon.  1 

Are  iised  to  bene^t  friends  or  family  mem- 
bers, j 

Example:  A  fouadation  loans  millions  of 
dollars  tax  free  to!  friends  of  the  man  who 
set  up  the  foundation.  The  money  is  used 
to  buy  stock  In  corporations  and — on  at  least 
one  occasion — enough  stock  to  gain  control 
of  a  compamy.  I 

The  P«r -trust,  lu  Its  1965  IRS  return,  re- 
ported from  Its  liivestments  of  $4,517,479. 
Grants  awarded  totaled  «4, 141,350. 
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(From  the  CleveUod   (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer. 
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Scores  of  contributions  of  $5,000,  $10,000, 
$15,000  and  $30,000  were  made  to  charitable, 
religious,  medical  and  educational  groups. 

There  were  larger  grants  like  $200,000  to 
the  Philadelphia  United  Fund.  $140,000  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Foundation  in  New  York 
and  $100,000  to  the  Institute  for  Cancer  Re- 
search in  Philadelphia. 

Then  there  were  donations  like  the  $25,000 
grant  to  the  Christian  Antl-Communlsm 
Crusade  at  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  right-wing  crusade  is  run  by  Dr.  Fred 
Charles  Schwarz,  an  Australian  psychiatrist 
who  preaches  anti -communism  with  the 
fervor  of  an  old-time  revival  minister,  tell- 
ing his  congregations: 

"The  enemy  Is  at  the  gate.  Buckle  on  the 
armor  of  the  Christian  and  go  forth  to 
battre." 

The  crusade  conducts  schools  of  anti-com- 
munism around  the  country,  sells  books  and 
pamphlets  ("How  to  Spot  a  Communist 
Trap")  and  anti-communist  folk  songs 
("Poor  Left  Winger"). 

Allyn  R.  Bell  Jr.  preferred  not  to  talk  about 
the  Olenmede  Trust  Co.  and  Its  management 
of  the  Pew  family  trust. 

He  did.  though,  have  an  observation  on 
charity  In  general    Said  Bell: 

"Who  can  do  this  better.  Do  you  think 
the  government  is  better  equipped  to  handle 
charity?" 
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Top  10  foundations — Continued 
I  Assets  in  millions  of  dollars  | 

Carnegie  Corporation 336 

Sloan   Foundation 327 

Pew   Memorial   Trust 303 

Hartford  Foundation 270 
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[From   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer, 

Mar.  26,  1969] 

Foundations    Face    Quiz 

Tax-exempt  foundations  are  growing  so 
fast  that  no  one  knows  exactly  how  many 
exist.  Rough  estimates  place  the  figure  from 
20,000  to  40,000.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice— in  the  only  study  it  ever  made  of  the 
subject — found  30.200  last  year. 

A  survey  made  In  1967  of  7.000  founda- 
tions with  assets  of  at  least  $200,000  showed 
that  57'",^  were  established  in  the  1950s, 
24'"^  in  the  1940s  and  the  others  in  the 
1960s  or  before  1940. 

Since  the  exact  number  of  foundations  is 
unknown,  so  are  the  total  assets.  But  they 
are  calculated  at  upwards  of  $20  billion.  The 
10  largest  foundations  account  for  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  with  $7.4  billion. 

The  laws  governing  foundations  are  vague. 
There  is  little  federal  regulation.  Pew  gov- 
ernment investigators  are  assigned  to 
probing  abuses.  All  these  things  have  re- 
sulted. Congressional  critics  say,  in  numer- 
ous irregularities,   including  the: 

Use  of  tax-free  foundation  funds  by  cor- 
porations and  individuals  to  escape  pay- 
ment of  federal  Income  tax. 

Subsidizing  of  corporations  in  which  the 
foundation  has  a  vested  Interest,  giving 
them  an  unfair  advantage  over  competing 
businesses. 

Hoarding  of  cash  by  foundations  that 
each  year  take  In  more  money  than  they 
pay  out  in  grants  and  charitable  contribu- 
tions. 

Awarding  of  grants  tor  political  and  philo- 
sophical purix>ses  rather  than  philanthropic. 


Use  of  foundations  to  maintain  family 
control  of  businesses. 

Manipulation  of  businesses — in  which  a 
foundation  has  a  major  stock  interest — to 
benefit  the  foundation  at  the  expense  of 
other  stockbrokers. 


[From    the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer 

Apr.  4,  1969] 

Who  Pays  the  Taxes? 

Individual  taxpayers  will  supply  the  U.S. 
Treasury  with  about  73%  of  its  federal  in- 
come tax  revenue  this  year.  Corporations 
will  put  up  the  other  27 'v.  It  used  to  be 
50-50,  but  that  was  40  years  ago. 

It  also  was  some  40  years  ago  the 
petroleum  industry  began  receiving  its  spe- 
cial tax  allowances. 

The  accompanying  article  is  one  of  a 
series,  started  on  March  16.  In  which  The 
Plain  Dealer  is  examining  the  tax  status  of 
the  oil  industry  in  relation  to  the  changing 
economy  and  shift  of  tax  burdens. 


[From  the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 
Apr  4.1969)  „ 

Oil.  Firms  Pay  "Half-Rate"  Taxes 
(By  Donald  L  Barlett) 

Washington. — Oil  companies  with  profits 
in  the  billions  are  paying  federal  income 
taxes  at  about  half  the  average  rate  of 
most   American   families   and   individuals. 

This  is  one  of  several  major  findings  in 
a  nationwide  Plain  Dealer  survey  of  the  pe- 
troleum Industry's  federal  income  tax  sta- 
tus in  a  modern  economy. 

Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  financial  re- 
ports of  40  oil  companies.  The  Plain  Deal- 
er study  shows  that  in  1967  these  companies 
paid  federal  income  tax  at  an  average  rate 
of  8.2%  of  their  net  income. 

Family  and  individual  wage  earners,  cur- 
rently facing  1968  tax  bills  inflated  by  the 
10%  surcharge,  are  taxed  at  rates  ranging 
from  10  to  20%,  with  the^- average  about 
14'>. 

Many  corporations  outside  the  petroleum 
Industry  pay  40  to  50%  of  their  profits  in 
federal  income  tax. 

Of  the  40  companies  surveyed  by  The 
Plain  Dealer,  14  reported  owing  no  tax  at 
all.  Eight  others  were  taxed  an  average  of 
less  than  5%   and   13  from  5  to  14%. 

The  largest  of  the  14  nontaxpayers  was 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  of  New  York,  which 
reported  a  gross  income  of  $1.5  billion  in 
1967,  a  profit  of  $130  million  and  no  federal 
income  tax  owed. 

In  PalnesviUe.  O..  a  retired  couple,  both 
partially  handicapped,  with  an  income  In 
1967  of  $3,976  (excluding  Social  Security 
benefits),  paid  federal  Income  tax  of  $137. 

Observed   the   woman,   now  67  years  old: 

"It  seems  a  shame  to  squeeze  these 
amounts  out  of  oldsters  who  need  this  little 
to  live  on.  I  worked  very  hard  in  early 
years  to  lay  away  this  principal  to  earn  the 
Interest  for  our  old  age. 

"We  own  our  own  home  and  pay  increas- 
ing real  estate  taxes.  If  my  husband  were 
not  handy  doing  minor  repairs,  we  would 
have  this  added  expense." 

The  PalnesviUe  couple,  like  most  fami- 
lies are  paying  Income  tax  at  rates  far  in 
excees  of  the  country's  richest  oil  compa- 
nies. 

The  Plain  Dealer's  oil-tax  findings  are 
based  on  a  sampling  of  financial  reports  filed 
with  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission (SEC)  by  publicly  owned  companies. 

A  cross-section  of  companies  selected  at 
random  for  the  analysis  included : 

Large,  fully  integrated  companies,  like 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  which  ex- 
plore, produce,  transport,  refine  and  market 
petroleum  products  down  to  the  retail  level. 

Diversified  corporations  such  as  the  Signal 
Companies  Inc.  of  Los  Angeles,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  oil  and   gas  operations,  has 
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electronics,  aerospace,  trucking  and  banking 
interests. 

Small  companies,  like  Aztec  Oil  &  Oas  Co. 

of    Dallas,    which    are    concerned    primarily 

with  exploring  and  drilling  for  oil  and  gas. 

The  gross  Income  of  the  40  oil  companies 

studied  amounted  to  $81.1  billion  in  1967. 

Their  total  net  income  before  taxes  was 
$7.7  billion  and  their  federal  income  tax  bill 
was  $635  million — or  8.2%  of  net  income. 

The  companies  reported  $1.7  billion  owed 
in  state  and  foreign  Income  taxes. 

The  foreign  taxes  and  some  royalty  pay- 
ments— which  tax  reformers  say  the  compa- 
nies call  taxes — are  used  as  credits  to  reduce 
the  U.S.  income  tax  liability  of  the  oil  firms. 
After  payment  of  all  Income  taxes,  the 
companies  retained  69.8%  of  their  net  in- 
come— a  total  profit  of  $5.4  billion. 

U.S.  Treasury  officials  attribute  the  low 
average  tax  rate  of  the  oil  companies  to  the 
broad  allowances  and  tax  benefits  granted  to 
the  petroleum  Industry. 

One  of  the  largest  tax  breaks,  the  long 
controversial  oil  depletion  allowance,  enables 
an  oil  company  to  keep  27.5%  of  its  income 
from  wells  tax  free.  The  figure  is  limited  to 
50';  of  the  company's  net  Income. 

Another  special  tax  privilege,  the  Intangible 
drilling  benefit,  {lermlts  an  oil  company  to 
write  off  upwards  of  70%  of  its  exploration, 
lirlUing  and  development  costs. 

An  oil  company  deducts  certain  of  these 
expenses  as  a  cost  of  doing  business  In  one 
year,  while  other  corporations  are  required 
to  make  such  writeoffs  over  the  life  of  an 
asset. 

In  addition,  the  oil  company  may  write  off 
all  expenses  as  losses  in  connection  with  dry 
holes — those  wells  that  fall  to  produce  any 
crude  oil. 

These  and  other  tax  privileges,  along  with 
some  unique  loopholes,  provide  the  611  in- 
dustry with  the  lowest  federal  Income  tax 
rate  available  to  any  business  or  industry 
except  savings  and  loan  institutions. 

As  a  result,  while  many  corporations  and 
most  families  and  individuals  are  being  taxed 
at  maximum  rates,  the  oil  industry  each  year 
is  relieved  of  income  tax  payments  running 
into  the  billions. 

The  tax  benefits  claimed  by  the  oil  com- 
panies were  enacted  into  law  under  Industry 
conditions  and  a  tax  system  that  have  since 
undergone  drastic  changes. 

The  original  allowance,  adopted  shortly 
after  passage  of  the  Income  tax  amendment 
in  1913,  enabled  an  oil  company  to  recover 
only  the  actual  costs  incurred  in  the  dis- 
covery ol  oil. 

This  meant  that  if  a  well  cost  $10,000,  a 
company  could  write  off  only  that  amount. 

A  few  years  later,  the  cost  allowance  was 
changed  to  the  27.5'^;   depletion  allowance. 

Based  on  the  prevailing  taxes  and  indus- 
try costs,  it  was  believed  at  the  time  that 
the  percentage  depletion  figure  would  aver- 
age out  to  the  original  cost  allowance. 

But  some  four  decades  later,  a  Treasury 
study  shows  that  oil  companies — through 
the  depletion  allowance — are  recovering  the 
cost  of  a  well  18  times  or  more. 

Using  the  Treasury's  estimate,  for  a  well 
that  new  costs  $100,C)00,  the  oil  company  re- 
covers $1.8  million. 

Congressional  tax  reformers  point  to  other 
changes  that  have  occurred  over  the  years. 
For  example: 

The  depletion  allowance  was  enacted  when 
most  of  the  industry's  oil  production  was 
centered  in  the  United  States.  Oil  companies 
now  receive  the  depletion  allowance  on  huge 
quantities  of  oil  produced  around  the  world. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  wildcat- 
ting  was  widespread,  the  risks  considerable. 
Today,  wildcatters  account  for  little  of  the 
nation's  oil.  Improved  geological  studies,  the 
pooling  of  company  Interests  and  other  tech- 
nological advEmces  have  reduced  the  risks. 

With  the  growth  of  integrated  companies, 
the  depletion  allowance  enables  these  firms 
to  subsidize  their  refining  and  marketing 
operations,  providing  an  advantage  over  in- 


dependent competitors  that  produce  little  oil 
and  thus  have  none  of  the  large  tax  bene- 
fits. 

With  companies  already  writing  off  in- 
tangible drilling  and  dry  hole  costs,  the 
depletion  allowance  actually  provides  a  dou- 
ble deduction. 

The  special  tax  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
oil  companies  are  extended  to  individual  oil 
Investors. 

A  person  with  several  million  invested  In 
oil  properties  may  pay  no  Income  tax  while 
a  family  with  a  modest  income  Is  taxed  at  the 
top  rate. 

The  year  1967,  used  in  The  Plain  Dealer 
survey  because  it  was  the  latest  year  for 
which  complete  statistics  are  available,  was 
not  an  unusual  tax  year  for  oil  cwnpanles 

In  the  case  of  Atlantic  Richfield,  the  com- 
pany reported  owing  no  federal  income  tax 
in  1965,  1966  or  1967.  Total  profits  for  the 
three  years  were  $333.6  million. 

Prior  to  its  merger  with  Richfield  Oil  Corp. 
in  1965,  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  reported 
no  income  tax  owed  in  1962,  1963  and  1964. 

The  company's  profits  for  the  three  years 
were  $137.3  million.  Its  total  tax-free  profits 
from  1962  through  1967  were  $470.9  million. 

The  giant  of  the  petroleum  Industry, 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  reported  gross 
revenue  of  $14.7  billion  in  1967. 

Standard's  net  income  before  iiicome  taxes 
was  $2  billion  and  its  federal  Income  tax 
liability  was  $166  million  for  a  rate  of  7.9'^;  . 

Ttie  company's  profits  for  the  one  year 
after  all  taxes  were  $1.2  billion,  enough  to 
run  the  City  of  Cleveland  for  the  next  10 
years. 

Prom  1962  through  1967.  Standard  regis- 
tered a  total  net  income  before  taxes  of  $10.1 
billion  and  listed  its  federal  income  tax  bill 
at  $470  million. 

This  averaged  out  to  a  tax  rate  of  4.7% — 
or  3.5'.  under  the  Plain  Dealer  survey  aver- 
age for  1967. 

During  the  six-year  period.  Standard  Oil's 
profits  after  all  taxes  amounted  to  $6.3 
billion. 


Only  two  companies  in  the  tax  study  were 
taxed  at  rates  exceeding  25%  :  Standard  Oil 
Oo  of  Ohio  (28  8';  )  and  Ashland  Oil  &  Re- 
fining Co.  of  Ashland,  Ky.  (32.8'",  ) . 

Unlike  other  major  refiners,  neither  Sohlo 
nor  Ashland  is  a  large  oil  producer  and  each 
must  buy   crude   oil   from   other   companies. 

As  a  result,  the  two  firms  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  the  larger  depletion  allowances,  in- 
tangible drilling  benefits  and  other  tax 
privileges  utilized  by  producers  like  Atlantic 
Richfield. 

While  many  of  the  nation's  oil  companies 
are  spared  any  federal  income  tax  liability 
and  others  are  paying  Income  tax  at  a  rate 
under  10 '^  ,  many  Cleveland  businesses  are 
taxed  an  average  40  to  50%  of  their  net 
income. 

Rlchman  Bros.  Co..  a  Cleveland-based  man- 
ufacturer and  retailer  of  men's  clothes,  re- 
ported a  gross  Income  of  $90.1  million  in  1967. 

The  company's  net  income  before  taxes 
amounted  to  $7.4  million  and  its  federal  in- 
come tax  bill  was  $3.5  million,  a  tax  rate  of 
47.9%. 

The  Higbee  Co  ,  a  major  Cleveland  depart- 
ment store,  listed  a  net  income  before  taxes 
of  $3.8  million  on  revenue  of  $96.3  million. 

The  store  reported  a  federal  income  tax 
liabihty  of  $1.6  million,  a  tax  rate  of  41.4%„. 

Testifying  on  federal  income  tax  Inequi- 
ties. Dr.  Arthur  W.  Wright,  a  visiting  re- 
search economist  at  Yale  University,  told  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

"Present  tax  policies  toward  natural  re- 
sources provide  a  major  route  by  which 
wealthy  individuals  and  corpyorations  escape 
liability  for  federal  income  taxes. 

"As  a  result,  our  tax  system.  Judged  by 
publicly  accepted  standards,  is  less  fair  than 
it  should  be. 

"Taxpayers  with  slmilftr  incomes  should 
bear  similar  tax  burdens.  The  effective  tax 
rate  should  not  depend  on  the  source  of  one's 
Income:  earnings  from  minerals  and  earn- 
ings from  other  sources  should  be  taxed 
alike." 


TABLE  OF  DATA  ON  PLAIN  DEALER  OIL  SURVEY 
(Dollar  amounts  in  tliousands) 


Net  income        Federal  in- 
Gross  income      before  taxes  come  tax  owed 


Percent  ol 

proFit  owed 

in  tax 


Prpfii  after 
taxes 


Atlantic  Richfield  Co Jl, 578. 668 

Beico  Petroleum  Corp 18.505 

General  Crude  Oil  Co 19!  897 

Texas  Oil  &  Gas  Corp ,\l  13  986 

Aztec  Oil  &  Gas  Co '..'..'.'.  1.96] 

Consolidated  Oil  &  G»s t,t9i 

Livinsston  Oil  Co  17!043 

Mesa  Petroleum  Co 6!l88 

Felmont  Oil  Corp 5.749 

Asamera  Oil  (^rp 4  754 

Wilshire  Oil  Co  of  Texas I  5.204 

Basin  Petroleum  Corp 1,992 

Westates  Petroleum  Co 3,932 

Texas  American  Oil  Corp 813 

Reserve  Oil  S  Gas  Co      11.322 

Amerada  Petroleum  Corp 218  675 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.) 3.788.912 

Texaco,  I  nc 5  398  976 

Pennzcil  Co 92  481 

Marathon  Oil  Co 705' 832 

MurphyOiICo 199  187 

Mobil  Oil  Corp 6.473,083 

American  Petrohna  liK 185,562 

Kerr- McGce  Corp 423  834 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  Calif 1.700.869 

Getty  Oil  Co. l  160  258 

Gull  Oil  Corp 5  174  464 

Standard  Oil  Co  (N.J.) 14.740,648 

Sinclair  Oil  Corp 1.500.123 

Tenneco.  Inc  1  806  456 

Midwest  Oil  Corp 39.975 

Continental  Oil  to. 2,254.805 

Aberdeen  Petroleum  Corp 690 

Signal  Companies,  Inc.  1,514.437 

Shell  Oil  Co 3.674.174 

SunOiICo 1,173.250 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ind.) 3.586.394 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 2  012.227 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) 691  895 

Ashland  Oil  &  ReHning  Co 904.975 

Total  and  tax  average 61,123,091 


$145,259 

8.025 

5.500 

3.705 

2.516 

2.427 

1,534 

1.390 

779 

576 

392 

263 

200 

55 

1.936 

103.979 

513.067 

892. 986 

16.296 

138.520 

9.255 

594  593 

14,828 

39.  351 

163.820 

140.422 

955.968 

Z,  098.  283 

130.017 

159.812 

14.214 

241.362 

151 

73.480 

342. 022 

146.946 

366.847 

227.766 

101.496 

76.289 


None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

JU 

887 

6,000 

17.500 

337 

3.700 

307 

26.9D0 

830 

2.395 

10.400 

10.747 

74. 142 

166.000 

10.585 

13.604 

1.467 

30.C31 

19 

9.162 

44.940 

24.700 

74. 021 

52.255 

29.200 

25.053 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.6 

O.* 

1.2 

2.0 

2.1 


5.4 
6.1 


6. 

7.7 

7.8 

7.9 

8.1 

8.5 

10.3 

12.4 

12.5 

12.5 

13.1 

16.8 

20.2 

22.9 

28.8 

32.8 


$130,005 

7.665 

5,500 

3.705 

2.510 

•2.427 

1.534 

1.390 

779 

576 

392 

263 

200 

55 

1,924 

58.461 

421.667 

754.386 

15.959 

73.858 

8.218 

385. 393 

14.028 

-    34.3bO 

144.963 

118.166 

578.287 

1.232.283 

95. 372 

146.208 

12.693 

148.962 

130 

49.136 

284.849 

108.576 

282.250 

164.015 

63.884 

44.959 


7.736.327 


635.163 


8.2 


5.399.978 


This  table  is  based  on  (Inancial  information  obtained  from  reports  filed  with  the  US  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  in 
Washington,  DC.  In  those  cases  where  applicable,  the  figures  are  Irom  the  company's  consolidated  tax  return  Where  possible,  the 
net  income  is  shown  as  income  before  State,  foreign,  and  Federal  income  taxes  Because  of  this  difference,  it  is  not  possible  to  sut>- 
tract  the  Federal  income  tax  owed  from  net  income  to  arrive  at  the  proUt  after  taxes  in  all  cases. 
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(Ohio)    Plain   Dealer. 
4.  19891 
-BlLUON    PEonx    IN    6 
With  No  Taxes 


HlLT- 


The  Atlantic  Rlcl  ifleld  Co.  and  Ita  predeces- 
sor, the  Atlantic  seflning  Co..  acciimulated 
profits  of  nearly  a;  half-bllUon  dollars  from 
1962  to  1967  wlthoilt  owing  a  penny  In  federal 
Income  tax. 

In  February  196^.  Atlantic  Richfield  In  a 
Joint  venture  with  :he  Humble  Oil  Sc  Refining 
Co..  a  subsidiary  oi'  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  made  a  major  oil  discovery  on  Alaska's 
North  Slope. 

At  Prudhoe  Bay 
wells  and  struck  a 


from  $2.80  to  $3.10 

Last  month,  the 

proved  the  merger 


(From   the  Cleveland 

Ap' 
Getty-Owned  On. 


the  companies  drilled  two 
field  estimated  to  contain 
10- billion  barrels  <if  oil — the  largest  field  in 
North  America. 

a  steady  supply  of  crude 
oil  for  Atlantic  Ridhfield's  refinery  and  mar- 
keting outlets — ard,  in  the  words  of  one 
company  executive  :  "a  big  increase  in  cash 
flow  and  profits.' 

But  the  Prudho4  Bay  field  is  only  one  of 
about  20  similar  giologlcal  structures  on  the 
North  Slope 

Estimates  of  the  oil  In  all  these  fields  run 
as  high  ^dO-billiopi  barrels.  Before  Prudhoe. 
the  largest  U.S.  flntt  was  the  flve-bllUon-bar- 
in  1930. 
Atlantic  Richfield  and  Humble's  lease- 
holdings  in  the  Pnidhoe  Bay  area  cover  some 
90.000  acres. 

After  its  sixth  cfcnsecutive  year  of  paying 
no  federal  income  :ax,  the  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.  told  stockholders  in  its  1967  annual 
report; 

"We  are  pleased  to  report  that  Atlantic 
Richfield  Co.  earnel  $130,005,000,  or  $8.56  per 
share  in  1967.  a  gain  of  IS'"^  over  the  $113.- 
484.000.  or  $7.21  p4r  share,  reported  in  1966. 
Increased  for  the  third 
time  in  as  many  yiars.  On  July  17,  1967,  the 
Board  of  Dlrector$  raised  the  annual  rate 
per  common  share." 
Justice  Department  ap- 
of  the  Sinclair  Oil  Corp. 
(assets  of  $1.3  billion)  into  Atlantic  Richfield 
( assets  of  $2.4  billK  in ) . 

It  was  one  of  the  largest  oil  company 
mergers  in  U.S.  his  ory 


(Ohio)    Plain   Dealer. 
4,  19691 

P^M   Paid  Taxes  at  7.5 
Rate 


Pe»;ent 

Jean  Paul  Getty.  76,  married  seven  times,  a 
graduate  at  Oxford,  is  sometimes  described 
as  the  richest  American,  a  genuine  oil 
billionaire 

He  lives  in  a  734room  manor  house  called 
Sutton  Place  ( wh;  oh  has  a  pay  phone  for 
guests)  near  London. 

Getty  works  out  >f  his  Sutton  Place  sitting 
room,  suF>ervising  his  worldwide  oil  opera- 
tions and  offering  advice  to  the  economy 
minded. 

The  Getty  Oil  Cb.  is  among  40  firms  sur- 
veyed by  The  Plain  Dealer  in  connection 
with  the  accompanying  article  on  the  pe- 
troleum Industry's  tax  status. 

Back  in  1967,  tlie  frugal  oilman  warned 
British  motorists  tiat: 

"A  single  faulty  spark  plug  c&n  add 
($36.40)  to  the  fufl  bill  for  an  average  mo- 
torist's annual  mllQage  of  7.400. 

"Similarly,  an  emglne  filter  choked  with 
dirt  can  cost  another  ($16.80)  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  defective]  piston  rings  ($14).  faulty 
thermostat  ($8.40)  iand  incorrect  ignition  set- 
ting ($5.60)  .'■ 

Getty,  who  spenils  most  of  his  time  now 
in  England,  made  Ihls  first  million  in  1916, 
working  with  his  father,  a  Minneapolis  law- 
yer turned  oil  prospector. 

The  elder  Gettji  died  in  1930.  leaving  a 
tlS-mlllion  estate  j  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
Getty  oil  empire. 

While  other  busiiiessmen  avoided  the  stock 

market  during  thr  depression   years,   Getty 

quietly  bought  up  large 


and   his  associates 


blocs  of  oil  securities  at  bargain  basement 
rates. 

His  first  stock  purchases  Ln  the  old  Tide 
Water  Associated  Oil  Co.  were  for  $2.50  a 
share.  During  1932  and  1933,  he  acquired 
more  than  740,000  Tide  Water  shares. 

In  1967.  when  Tide  Water  was  merged  into 
Getty  Oil  Co.,  the  original  $2.50  share  was 
worth  $307.80. 

For  the  six  years  from,  1962  through  1967. 
Getty  Oil  Co.  listed  a  total  net  income  before 
taxes  of  $556.9  million. 

The  company  reported  owing  $41.9  million 
in  federal  Income  tax  for  an  average  tax  rate 
of  7.5%.  lu  totol  profits  after  all  taxes  were 
$468.5  million. 

Getty,  individually  and  as  trustee,  owns 
some  12.5  million  shares  (selling  at  $77  a 
share  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange ) .  or 
about  62%  of  the  outstanding  stock  in  Getty 
OU  Co. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  jrield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  the  Senator  wUl 
remain  in  the  Chamber  because  he  will 
And  he  is  mistaken  on  several  points, 
even  though  he  is  a  rapid  reader  and 
even  though  he  did  some  homework  last 
night. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  we  have  the 
oil  import  control  program  is  not  to  try 
to  get  oil  cheaper.  We  know  we  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  it  if  we  produce  it  here 
rather  than  obtain  it  on  the  world  mar- 
ket. The  reason  we  have  the  program  is 
that  we  feel  we  should  be  able  to  provide 
for  our  requirements  of  an  item  that  is 
absolutely  essential  to  this  Nation,  and 
we  should  be  able  to  produce  it  to  the  de- 
gree necessary  to  see  us  through  what- 
ever emergency  may  fall  upon  us. 

Now  a  group  was  set  up  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  and  later  another  one 
was  set  up  under  President  Kennedy. 
They  made  a  study  to  see  what  the  right 
level  of  imports  should  be  to  assure  that 
the  domestic  production  of  oil  would  con- 
tinue to  be  available  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency.  They  came  out  with  the  level 
of  12.2  percent  in  zones  1  through  4, 
which  would  be  about  right.  And  because 
they  carmot  produce  their  own  require- 
ments in  zone  5,  they  said  let  them  have 
higher  than  12.2  percent  but  try  to  make 
them  rely  on  American  production,  if 
they  could,  even  in  that  area.  That  ac- 
counts for  the  percentages. 

The  Senator  talks  about  Canadian  oil 
being  available,  and  Mexican  oil  being 
available.  The  Senator  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  How  does  the 
Senator  know  whether  a  war  would  not 
break  out  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  if  so.  why  would  Canada 
give  us  its  oil  to  flght  a  war  with  Canada  ? 

That  could  happen.  Has  the  Senator 
ever  heard  of  the  War  of  1812?  Canada 
was  on  the  other  side  and  did  pretty  well 
when  our  invading  army  went  up  there 
to  land  troops  in  that  place. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  really  serious  about  that? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  not  inconceivable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Canada  and  the 
United  States  would  engage  in  a  pro- 
longed war  that  would  hold  up  our  ability 
to  produce  oil  in  this  country? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  entirely  conceivable 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Well,  let  me  tell  the 
Senator,  with  the  national  defense  argu- 
ment for  the  oil  import  program  hanging 


from  this  kind  of  a  ridiculous  assumption, 
no  wonder  it  is  so  widely  challenged.  Such 
a  prolonged  war — Canada  versus  the 
United  States — is  inconceivable  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  answer  the  Sena- 
tor's question.  It  is  entirely  conceivable 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  a  war 
could  occur  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  that  if  a  war  did  occur 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Canada  would  not  deliver  Canadian  oil  to 
the  United  States  so  that  the  United 
States  could  flght  Canada  with  it.  That 
just  makes  sense  to  me.  Maybe  not  to  the 
Senator,  but  that  does  make  sense  to  me. 

The  second  fact — the  Senator  says  it 
makes  no  sense  to  him — 20  years  ago  if 
the  Senator  had  told  me  there  was  a 
possibility  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  I  would  have  said  to 
the  Senator,  "Now,  do  you  really  think 
that  there  is  any  possibility  of  our  won- 
derful Latin  American  friend,  Cuba, 
going  to  war  against  the  United  States?" 
I  would  have  said  further,  "Why,  Sena- 
tor, you  must  be  dreaming  to  think  that 
that  could  happen." 

Yet,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin would  agree  that  is  a  distinct  possibil- 
ity today. 

The  Senator  said  that  we  cannot  rely 
upon  that  Mexican  oil  to  come  across 
through  a  pipeline.  In  order  to  help 
Mexico,  in  order  to  help  Canada,  we  put 
forth  the  assumption 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WIU  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  at  that  point  for 
just  one  correction? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  said  nothing  about  Mexican 
oil. 

Mr.  LONG.  They  are  in  the  same  ar- 
rangement as  Canada.  That  being  the 
case,  I  thought  the  Senator  would  prob- 
ably want  to  include  that,  too.  They  are 
getting  the  same  consideration  as  Can- 
ada, relatively  speaking.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  sell  oil  products  of  Mexico  in 
the  United  States  even  though  some  of 
the  oil  here  is  from  the  12.2  percent  in 
zones  1  through  4. 

If  we  had  to  go  to  war  with  Cuba.  I 
think  the  Senator  would  agree  that  there 
could  be  a  question  as  to  whether  Mexico 
would  deliver  its  oil  to  us,  because  the 
Latins  tend  to  sympathize  with  one  an- 
other, even  though  one  is  a  Communist 
power  and  the  other  is  a  non-Commimist 
power.  It  would  be  extremely  doubtful 
that  we  could  get  their  oil.  Furthermore, 
if  we  have  to  go  to  war  with  a  big  p>ower 
like  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  rely  upon  Canadian  oil  to  flght 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Russians  might  say,  "Look,  Can- 
ada, if  you  insist  on  providing  America 
with  the  last  remaining  fuel  they  will 
have  to  flght  us  with,  we  will  bomb  your 
cities  and  knock  them  out." 

What  commitment  do  w*  have  from 
Canada  that  will  assure  us  that  we  would 
get  any  oil  from  them  to  see  us  through 
a  war  with  Russia  when  it  would  mean 
that  Canadian  cities  would  be  blasted? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the -Senator  ask- 
ing? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly,  in  a  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
does  the  Senator  really  feel  that  that 
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would  drag  on  for  years  considering  the 
enormous  nuclear  capacities  both  na- 
tions possess? 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  it  is  possible.  It  is. 
I  will  tell  the  Senator  why. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  one  of  these 
days  the  United  States  will  say,  "Look, 
Russia,  the  thought  just  occurred  to  us 
that  if  we  have  a  thermonuclear  war  be- 
tween us,  you  would  kill  at  least  100  mil- 
lion of  us,  and  we  would  kill  about  100 
million  or  more,  maybe  of  your  people. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  flght  a  war  that 
way.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  the 
war  be  fought  out  to  a  conclusion  by 
the  use  of  weapons  other  than  nuclear 
weapons  and  poison  gas?  We  already 
liave  international  agreements  to  prevent 
the  use  of  poison  gas.  It  makes  gcxxi  sense 
to  say  that  we  are  not  going  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  only  because  we  know  that 
if  we  do.  you  will  use  them  against  us. 
We  think  it  might  be  better  to  reach  a 
decision  where  we  flght  conventionally 
until  one  side  thinks  it  has  lost  and  the 
other  side  is  fatigued. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  right  there? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  are  flghtlng  that  way 
now  in  Vietnam  where  we  have  not  used 
atomic  weapons  at  all.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  would  like  to  have  used  atomic 
weapons  in  Korea,  but  we  would  not  let 
him  do  it.  It  is  just  that  kind  of  logic, 
that  we  have  been  reluctant  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  because  we 
know  that  if  we  do,  the  other  fellow 
will  use  them  on  us.  If  he  has  them. 
Does  that  not  make  sense  to  the  Senator, 
or  is  the  Senator  upset  about  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  fantastic  can 
we  get?  Now  we  base  this  oil  import  pro- 
gram that  costs  the  American  consumer 
billions  a  year  on  the  weird  assumption 
that  we  will  flght  a  long,  many-year  non- 
nuclear  war  with  Russia.  After  all.  would 
we  submit  to  defeat  by  the  Soviet  Union 
without  the  use  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
we  have?  Or  would  the  Soviet  Union  sub- 
rait  to  defeat  by  us  without  using  their 
nuclear  weapons?  It  is  one  thing  to  flght 
in  Korea,  or  in  North  Vietnam,  neither 
of  which  has  nuclear  weapons,  and  where 
we  have  limited  political  objectives,  and 
something  else  to  have  a  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  is  no  question  that 
such  a  terrible  catastrophe  would  be  a 
war  of  national  survival. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  making 
an  argument  which  has  already  been 
made.  It  has  been  considered.  It  was 
considered  by  President  Eisenhower.  It 
was  considered  by  President  Johnson, 
and  it  was  also  considered  by  President 
Kennedy.  They  all  concluded  that  you 
were  wrong.  Senator.  That  is  why  we 
have  the  oil  import  control  program,  be- 
cause we  realize  that  it  is  possible  we 
might  have  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  would  not  be  over  within  24  hours, 
48  hours,  or  7  days.  It  is  entirely  possi- 
ble that  we  might  flght  such  a  war  with 
conventional  weapons  and  let  200  mil- 
lion people  survive. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  be  enlightened  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  if  he  would  supply  me 
with  the  time  and  the  report  made  by 
the  Defense  Department  of  the  need  for 
the  oU  import  control  prc«ram  as  a  mat- 


ter of  national  security.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Defense  Department 
has  never  made  any  such  recommenda- 
tions. The  experts  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment who  would  be  In  the  proper  position 
to  analyze  whether  it  was  necessary 
never  had  a  chance  to  consider  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  national  defense. 
The  decision  was  made  by  the  Interior 
Department. 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  I  will  make  that 
available  to  you.  I  will  make  available 
to  you  all  I  can  flnd  on  the  subject.  Of 
course,  some  of  the  stuff  is  classified,  but 
what  I  can  make  available  to  the  Sen- 
ator I  will  be  glad  to  make  available. 
Some  of  it  I  cannot  make  available.  Some 
of  the  discussion  between  military  of- 
ficers and  people  in  the  petroleiun  in- 
dustry, discussing  the  very  type  of  argu- 
ment the  Senator  has  in  mind,  some  of 
that  conversation  was  related  to  me  ver- 
bally. I  am  a  military  officer  of  this  coun- 
try. I  did  flght  in  the  last  war.  I  have 
handled  top  secret  Information  for  the 
Government.  I  did  serve  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  left  that  to  go 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  am  regarded  as  being  competent  to 
have  that  kind  of  information.  But  to 
make  it  public,  or  give  it  to  someone 
else,  presents  a  problem.  But  I  would 
be  glad  to  help  give  the  Senator  what 
lean. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  also  was  in  the 
last  war.  I  also  was  in  the  Army.  I  am  also 
cleared  for  top  secret  and  classifled  in- 
formation. I  will  be  delighted  for  the 
Senator  to  give  me  as  much  information 
as  he  can,  but  let  me  say  to  him  that  I 
have  not  seen  any  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  Defense  Department  never  made 
any  such  recommendations. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  can  satisfy  the  Senator 
that  they  thought  it  was  appropriate,  in- 
cluding people  in  the  Pentagon.  Some 
will  agree  that  if  we  go  to  war  and  have 
a  "blow  up"  the  whole  thing  will  be  over 
with  before  sundown  of  that  day. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield 

Mr.  LONG.  Just  a  moment — just  a 
moment — of  course,  there  might  be  some 
sanity  over  here  and  some  sanity  over 
there,  too.  In  fact,  let  me  tell  the  Sen- 
ator, if  he  wants  to  ask  me — that  I  have 
served  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  on  other  Senate  commit- 
tees. I  worked  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, presently  in  this  Chamber,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  .  but 
at  that  time,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)  was  the  chairman,  a  very 
fine  man  whom  we  all  love;  and  I  also 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  a  nimiber  of  years  and  had 
occasion  to  study  some  of  those  prob- 
lems and  ask  the  very  same  questions  in- 
volving things  like  this. 

If  I,  myself,  had  to  advise  a  President, 
if.  let  us  say,  we  were  going  to  have  to 
flght  a  war  in  Korea  and  we  could  not  win 
it  without  resorting  to  thermonuclear 
weapons,  I  think  I  would  advise  him  as 
follows:  "Mr.  President,  if  you  must  re- 
sort to  nuclear  weapons  to  prevent  our 
being  defeated,  use  them;  but  if  you  are 
going  to  use  them,  do  not  use  them  be- 
yond the  battlefields  and  do  not  use  any- 


thing but  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Tell 
the  enemy  you  are  going  to  limit  them 
to  that.  Tell  the  enemy  you  are  going 
to  use  those  weapons  In  that  fashion,  and 
you  expect  the  enemy  to  use  the  weapons 
the  same  way.  Do  not  use  those  weapons 
on  the  big  cities,  because,  if  you  do,  they 
are  sure  to  use  them  on  our  big  cities. 
When  you  kill  100  million  of  his  people, 
he  will  kill  100  million  of  our  people.  It  Is 
not  fair  to  kill  all  those  people  unneces- 
sarily. We  would  do  better  to  lose  Korea 
than  to  have  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  killed,  just  as 
two-thirds  of  their  population  would  be 
kUled." 

Perhaps  the  Senator  was  not  present 
when  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  mes- 
sage that  President  Eisenhower  had 
made  a  mistake  in  relying  too  heavily  on 
nuclear  weapons.  He  thought  we  had  bet- 
ter be  in  a  position  to  face  the  threat 
either  way;  to  hope  that  we  could  prevail 
by  the  use  of  ordinary  usual  types  of 
weapons,  and  to  avoid  resorting  to 
nuclear  weapons,  so  that  we  could  save 
that  alternative  and  save  that  fateful  de- 
cision as  long  as  we  could  and  not  go  that 
far.  So  he  said  he  was  going  to  build 
up  the  capability  of  this  Nation  to  flght 
with  conventional  weapons. 

Whether  the  Senator  knows  it  or  not. 
we  have  increased  our  capability  in  that 
area,  and  so  has  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
other  words,  both  of  us  think  it  is  quite 
possible  that  we  might  have  to  flght  a 
major  war  with  conventional  weapons.  If 
such  a  war  comes — and  we  hope  it  will 
not  come — whoever  has  thermonuclear 
weapons  available  to  drop  on  the  others 
capital  will  pray  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, because  if  he  did,  he  would  know 
what  it  meant. 

Now,  if  we  were  fighting  a  war  In  the 
category  of  using  less  than  thermo- 
nuclear weapons  and  trying  to  destroy 
another  country,  estimates  have  been 
made  that  we  could  not  get  a  single 
tanker  to  this  country  from  Venezuela. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  know  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  Senator  to  reconsider  the 
reasoning  he  is  proceeding  on.  He  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  reasoning  that  if  we  had 
a  war  with  Russia,  she  would  threaten 
to  obliterate  Canadian  cities  with  her 
enormous  power;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
she  would  have  enough  sanity  and  gen- 
tleness and  restraint  that  she  would  not 
use  nuclear  weapons  on  this  country. 
That  gives  a  notion  of  the  quality  of  the 
reasoning  that  relies  on  national  defense 
to  justify  the  oil  import  program. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  did  not  hear 
what  I  said,  obviously  he  would  say  I 
was  in  error.  I  was  trying  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  cannot  rely  on  Canadian 
oil  in  a  defensive  emergency  that  might 
occur.  We  ctmnot  rely  upon  it.  I  am  say- 
ing that,  if  we  were  fighting  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Soviet  Union  might  tell  Can- 
ada that  if  Canada  insisted  on  provid- 
ing the  United  States  with  the  essential 
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oil,  which  was  tqe  last  thing  left  to  keep 
us  going,  she  woiild  bomb  Canada.  I  did 
not  say  with  thermonuclear  weapons.  I 
said  "bomb."  I  did  not  say  "bomb  with 
thermonuclear  weap>ons."  I  said  "bomb." 
If  the  Senator  ever  saw  what  we  did 
to  Hamburg  an<i  Berlin  in  World  War 
n  merely  with  Conventional  bombs,  he 
knows  we  can  d<J  a  pretty  good  job  with 
those  weapons. 

But  let  us  as^me  it  was  a  thermo- 
nuclear war  anc}  Russia  had  proceeded 
to  knock  out  all  of  our  major  refineries 
the  first  day,  aftd  the  second  day  she 
knocked  out  evefything  she  had  missed 
the  first  day,  and  then  proceeded  to  put 
bombs  on  our  offshore  wells,  whatever 
ones  we  might  1^  operating  that  were 
economical — and]  I  shall  meet  the  Sena- 
tor on  that  poidt  later.  With  all  that 
supply  gone,  about  the  only  thing  that 
would  let  Uncle  S^  continue  so  he  could 
hang  on  the  ropfs  and  not  go  down  for 
a  10  count.  woi4d  be  Canadian  oil.  At 
that  point  the  Sbvlet  Union  would  say, 
"C«madBrr-you  art  the  only  one  keeping 
the  United  Stated  going,  and  if  you  insist 
on  providing  thtts  oil  for  the  United 
States,  we  will  regard  it  as  an  unfriend- 
ly act,  and  we  lire  going  to  deal  with 
you.  too."  At  thiit  point  Canada  would 
say,  as  a  matter  c  f  survival,  "The  United 
States  is  going  t^  be  exterminated,  and 
they  are  threatening  to  exterminate  us. 
too." 

Canada  would  tiave  to  make  the  fate- 
ful decision  as  to  whether  she  would  not 
or  would  provide  us  with  the  oil  at  the 
cost  of  being  exte:  -minated,  as  Russia  had 
exterminated  the  population  of  the 
United  States. 

So  I  say  we  car  not  rely  on  Canada  for 
the  oil,  especiallj  If  we  do  not  have  an 
agreement  with  Canada  that  she  will 
provide  the  oil  uider  such  conditions — 
which  we  do  nol  have.  If  the  Senator 
thinks  Canada  w  U  make  an  agreement 
to  give  us  that  oi  under  any  conditions, 
I  invite  him  to  came  in  with  an  agree- 
ment of  that  kird.  He  ought  to  try  to 
get  such  a  treaty  ind  bring  it  in,  because 
we  do  not  have  such  an  agreement;  and 
I  predict  that  when  the  Senator  does 
bring  in  such  an  agreement  we  will  be 
paying  a  high  pric  s  for  it. 

So  much  for  thi  it. 

The  Senator  sa  d  something  about  the 
oit  producing  ccmpanies  being  effec- 
tive  

Mr.  PROXMIKE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  the  question  of  Canadian  oil 
exports  to  us? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
oil  from  Canada  n-as  exempted  from  the 
oil  import  program  on  the  very  ground 
I  am  talking  about,  because  it  was  con- 
sidered by  this  Government  to  be  avail- 
able in  case  of  \r&r  and  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  this  initial  decision  htis  been 
modified? 

Mr.  LONG.  Tliat  was  not  the  real 
reason.  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  was  the  real 
reason?  Why  was  it  exempted?  After 
all,  the  reason  far  it,  as  the  Senator 
has  emphasized  ever  and  over  again,  is 
national  defense. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  real  reason  is  that 
Canada  would  hive  some  very  severe 


imbalance  of  pasonents  problems  if  we 
did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Which  is  more  im- 
portant? National  survival  or  balance  of 
payments? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  telling  the  Senator 
the  real  retison.  It  was  to  help  Canada. 

Does  the  Senator  know  how  much 
Canadian  oil  Canada  is  using  for  its  own 
purposes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  About  40  percent,  I 
would  think.  That  is  my  guess,  but  it 
could  be  a  little  less  than  that.  It  is  far 
less  than  half. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  mind 
telling  me  why  it  is  that  Canada  does 
not  provide  its  own  requirements  of  oil? 
She  has  plenty. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Because  It  is  cheaper 
to  import  oil  from  Venezuela,  into  the 
east  coast  especially.  That  is  why. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  I  am  getting  at 
is  that  the  oil  Canada  is  importing  is  for 
the  most  part  world  market  oil  which  is 
being  brought  to  the  eastern  seaboard, 
and  she  is  buying  that  oil  at  the  world 
market  price.  What  Canada  is  producing 
in  the  West  she  is  selling  to  us  at  our 
price.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  let  some- 
one take  advantage  of  us  in  that  way  and 
our  not  get  anything  for  it. 

Some  people  say  that,  in  one  sense, 
Canada  is  doing  something  for  us  and 
that  we  should  subsidize  her  and  help  her 
out;  otherwise  she  would  have  an  im- 
favorable  balance  of  payments  and  she 
would  be  in  deep  financial  trouble.  That 
is  about  the  only  advantage  helping 
Canada  has. 

As  far  as  relying  on  that  oil  is  con- 
cerned, some  people  say  we  ought  to  have 
a  common  market  on  oil.  Perhaps  we 
should,  but  if  we  did.  we  should  have  an 
agreement  that  Canada  would  play  the 
game  by  the  same  rules  we  have.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  play  competitively 
with  Canada  if  we  let  Canada  play  by  her 
rules. 

It  is  the  same  way  in  football.  We  play 
football  with  11  men  and  Canada  plays 
it  with  12  men.  Even  if  one  had  a  better 
football  team,  the  other  team  would  klU 
that  team  if  it  were  to  play  60  minutes 
on  the  field  when  the  other  team  had  an 
extra  man.  That  extra  flanker  would  kill 
the  other  team,  because  that  team  would 
not  have  the  defense  to  cover  the  12th 
man.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  talk  about  having  an  oil  agree- 
ment with  Canada. 

The  Senator  says  we  should  not  pro- 
duce our  requirements  of  oil  because  we 
ought  to  save  all  that  oil  and  keep  it  in 
the  groimd,  so  that  scarce  oil  would  be 
available  to  us  in  the  event  this  country 
should  find  itself  In  a  war.  May  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  the  first  thing  a  man 
would  do  if  he  had  an  oil  well  that  was 
not  producing  would  be  to  take  his  lifting 
equipment  and  pumping  equipment,  and 
equipment  of  that  nature,  and  use  it  else- 
where. The  well  would  be  sanded  up,  and 
it  would  cost  a  great  amount  of  money 
to  rework  it  and  get  it  into  production. 
He  would  move  his  equipment  to  the  oil 
well  that  was  still  working  a  small  profit 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  production. 
When  it  came  to  reworking  that  well,  if 
he  estimated  that  it  would  cost  $2,000  to 
rework  the  well  and  he  would  not  get 


more  than  $1,500  before  he  got  through 
reworking  it,  he  would  shut  it  down  and 
let  it  get  sanded  up  and  go  out  of  produc- 
tion. He  might  put  concrete  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  pull  the  pipe  up,  and  sell  it  for 
whatever  he  could  get,  or  put  it  to  work 
where  he  had  another  well. 

So  those  wells  just  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  us.  Those  wells  would  go  out  of 
production  soon.  You  would  cannibaliza, 
by  taking  parts  from  them  for  some 
other  well  that  could  stay  in  operation, 
and  use  that  one  until  it  was  in  the  same 
condition,  and  then  it  would  go  off  the 
stream. 

The  Senator  says  95  percent  of  our 
wells  are  still  economical.  Let  me  show 
the  Senate  how  illogical  that  is.  It  is 
true  that  where  you  have  a  well  in  the 
ground,  and  you  have  already  drilled  u, 
even  if  you  have  to  sell  the  oil  for  a 
dollar,  you  could  still  go  ahead  and  take 
the  oil  out  of  the  well  and  keep  operat- 
ing imtil  you  had  exhausted  that  par- 
ticular well.  But  you  could  not  afford 
to  go  and  look  for  more  oil.  You  could 
not  afford  to  send  the  seismograph  crew  s 
out.  You  could  not  afford  to  drill  explora- 
tory wells.  You  could  not  afford  to  risk 
venture  capital  to  go  and  find  more  oil.  if 
you  were  trying  to  compete  against  a 
$1.75  world  market.  You  could  do  some 
of  that  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  you 
could  do  some  of  it  off  the  shore  of  Cali- 
fornia. You  could  do  some  of  it  where  the 
big  find  has  been  located  in  northern 
Alaska. 

But  with  regard  to  these  small  upland 
wells,  which  are  about  the  only  ones  we 
can  rely  upon  still  to  be  in  production 
in  the  event  of  a  real  emergency,  you 
could  not  afford  to  do  that  with  regard 
to  any  of  thosp.  or  at  any  rate  very  few 
of  them,  and  those  are  the  most  essen- 
tial ones. 

Furthermore,  these  little  refineries, 
which  would  be  the  last  ones  left  after 
an  enemy  got  through  knocking  out  big 
refineries  in  New  Jersey,  the  big  refineries 
in  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  big  refineries  in 
Lake  Charles — they  are  the  vital  targets; 
they  would  knock  those  off  in  a  hurry,  in 
a  big  war.  But  after  those  big  refineries 
are  gone,  we  have  more  than  100  small 
refineries  scattered  throughout  this 
country.  An  enemy  would  have  great  dif- 
ficulty finding  or  destroying  them. 
Those  would  be  the  first  refineries  to  go 
out  of  business  in  the  event  we  had  no 
oil  import  control  program. 

The  oil  that  would  be  available  ^o 
those  refineries  is  the  same  oil  that  is  not 
economical  to  produce.  That  would  be 
the  last  thing  we  would  T)e  able  to  hold 
on  to,  to  defend  our  country. 

The  Senator  says  95  percent  of  the 
wells  could  continue  to  produce.  They 
would  produce,  but  we  could  not  afford 
to  drill  any  more.  They  would  gradually 
go  out  of  operation,  and  we  would  only 
have  a  very  few  tidelands  wells,  which 
are  a  very  poor  security  risk  if  we  were 
counting  on  them  to  see  us  through  the 
essential  requirements  in  the  event  of 
a  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  3  more  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
many  additional  minutes  did  the  Senator 
request? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  asked  for  3  additional 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
made  the  statement  that  the  oil  industry 
pays  more  taxes  than  the  average  for  all 
manufacturing.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin indicated  that  the  industry  paid 
about  17  percent  as  far  as  income  taxes 
are  concerned  as  compared  with  close  to 
50  percent  for  other  industries.  This 
statement,  of  course,  quite  adroitly 
avoids  the  p>olnt  I  later  made,  that  in 
talking  about  taxes,  you  must  speak  in 
terms  of  the  total  taxes  paid  by  the  in- 
dustry, recognizing  that  in  the  oil  indus- 
try there  are  other  taxes  involved,  such 
as  local  severance  and  production  taxes, 
pipeline  taxes,  and  property  and  ad 
valorem  taxes. 

When  you  make  these  valid  considera- 
tions, you  can  then  determine  the  rate 
of  return  on  invested  capital  which  is 
the  meaningful  comparative  figure.  FVsr 
the  12-year  average.  1955-66,  all  manu- 
facturing industries  had  a  rate  of  return 
on  invested  capital  of  10.9  percent  while 
the  petroleum  industry  had  a  rate  of  re- 
turn of  9.7  percent.  Between  1963  and 
1966.  the  Federal  income  taxes  on  oil 
increased  from  $490  million  to  $780  mil- 
lion; the  State  taxes,  which  include  in- 
come taxes,  production  taxes,  ad  valorem 
taxes,  severance  taxes,  and  franchise 
taxes  increased  from  $630  million  to  $720 
million;  other  local  taxes — principally 
property  taxes — went  up  from  $480  mil- 
lion to  $550  million.  Other  taxes,  which 
include  payroll  taxes.  Federal  lubricating 
oil  taxes,  and  other  miscellaneous  taxes 
rose  from  $400  million  to  $450  million. 
Taking  a  particular  year,  in  1964  oil's 
taxes  were  equivalent  to  4.82  cents  for 
each  dollar  of  total  revenue  as  compeared 
with  4.32  cents  for  all  businesses.  In  1965, 
oil's  taxes  amounted  to  5.43  cents  per 
dollar  of  gross  revenue  while  other  cor- 
porations paid  only  4.62  cents  per  dollar. 
On  top  of  all  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  1966.  for  example,  foreign 
taxes  paid  by  oil  companies  totaled  over 
$1,131  million. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  a  trade 
against  the  taxes  that  would  have  been 
owed  to  this  Government.  If  they  had  not 
paid  it  to  a  foreign  coimtry,  they  would 
have  had  to  pay  it  over  here. 

So  far  as  a  businessman  is  concerned, 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  is 
paying  it  to  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  to 
the  St<)te  of  Louisiana,  to  the  parish  of 
East  Baton  Rouge,  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, or  to  Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  still  taxes. 
What  he  wants  to  know  is,  "How  much 
will  I  have  left  after  taxes?"  The  oil  pro- 
ducer receives  the  least  profit,  and  he 
pays  more  than  the  other  guys;  it  is  just 
that  simple. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  tried  to  cut  the  depletion  al- 
lowance, I  had  a  big  chart  prepared.  I 
had  it  placed  in  the  Record.  I  have  here 
a  small  reprint. 

At  one  time  apparently  someone  did 
not  understand  whose  chart  it  was  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 


Javits)  heard  the  Senator  make  his 
speech  in  favor  of  cutting  the  depletion 
allowance,  and  he  said,  "I  agree  with 
the  Senator,  as  the  charts  well  demon- 
strate." 

Those  were  my  charts.  They  proved  my 
point.  Apparently  the  Senator  thought 
they  proved  the  case  against  my  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
chart  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TAXES  ON  OIL 


1963 


1966 


Direct  taxes  (in  millions):  .^  ,  .,„  „ 

Federal  income »*90.0  J780.0 

State  taxes 630.0  720.0 

Localtaxes «80  0  550.0 

Other --  «00  0  450.0 

Total  (5  percent  o(  total  revenue)  (in 

billions).: 2-0  J.S 

Excise  taxes  (in  billions) 6. 5  »■  0 

Total  taxes  (in  billions) 8.5  ,    10.5 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  chart 
says  taxes  on  oil.  It  lists  the  same  items 
I  covered  with  the  Senator.  And  it  shows 
that  on  direct  taxes.  Federal  income 
taxes.  State  taxes,  local  taxes,  and  others, 
as  of  1966,  the  figure  was  $2.5  billion. 
And  it  has  a  total  in  parentheses.  It  says 
5  percent  of  total  revenue. 

The  reason  that  is  there  is  that  it  is 
about  what  an  investor  expects  to  make 
when  he  goes  into  business.  He  expects 
that  he  will  make  about  5  percent  of  his 
total  revenue. 

Five  percent  will  be  paid  in  taxes.  If 
one  goes  behind  the  decimal  point,  he 
will  find  that  they  were  not  paying  about 
the  same  as  other  people,  but  were  paying 
more.  He  would  find  that  the  figures  were 
even  more  favorable  to  my  contention. 

So  this  industry  is  paying  more  in 
terms  of  direct  taxes  than  all  other 
industries  actually  if  these  factors  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Then,  if  we 
add  the  excise  taxes,  the  figure  will  be 
vastly  bigger.  That  is  a  big  burden  on 
the  product. 

Gasoline  minus  taxes  is  selling  at  the 
refinery  gate  today  for  the  same  price 
that  it  was  selling  for  30  years  ago.  In 
terms  of  constant  dollars,  it  is  selling  for 
one-third  of  what  it  was  selling  for  30 
years  ago.  Very  few  other  products  can 
say  that.  The  industry  was  able  to  accom- 
plish this  reduction  because  of  improve- 
ments in  technology. 

Everybody  in  the  industry  and  every 
good  economist  thinks  one  can  sell  more 
of  a  product  if  it  does  not  have  to  carry 
a  big  burden.  If  an  industry  did  not  have 
to  carry  a  burden  as  heavy  as  that  borne 
by  this  product  in  some  cases,  naturally 
it  could  sell  more.  But  even  if  we  did 
not  include  the  excise  tax  burden  on  the 
product,  which  is  relatively  heavier  than 
on  any  other  product  except  on  tobacco 
or  liquor,  the  oil  industry  is  taxed  more 
heavily  than  any  other  industry. 

Some  people  vote  against  the  liquor 
industry,  and  some  people  vote  against 
the  tobacco  industry  because  they 
thought  those  products  were  injurious  to 
health,  or  morally  wrong.  But  taking 
those  aspects  out  of  it.  oil  is  an  essential 
item.  It  is  taxed  more  heavily  than  is 


any  other  Industry  with  the  exception  of 
the  liquor  and  tobacco  industries. 

The  Senator  says  they  get  away  with 
too  much.  The  truth  is  that  they  make 
less  than  the  average  because  they  pay 
more  tax. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  very  interesting  discrepancy  which 
I  think  I  can  explain.  The  Senator  has 
just  made  a  vigorous  presentation  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry pays  a  much  higher  tax  than  does 
any  other  industry. 

As  I  understand  it,  they  pay  far  less 
than  even  small  business.  The  figures  I 
have  from  the  U.S.  Oil  Week  show  that 
the  oil  industry  paid  something  like  21.9 
percent  of  its  net  income  in  virtually 
all  its  Federal,  foreign,  and  State  taxes 
including  property  taxes.  Even  small 
business  pays  22  percent  of  its  income 
in  the  revenue  income  tax  alone. 

But  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  argues 
that  oil  pays  a  much  higher  percent  in 
taxes.  Why  the  difference?  The  differ- 
ence is  simple  when  one  thinks  about  it. 
The  reason  is  that  the  oil  industry  is  an 
industry  which  makes  a  terrific  net  in- 
come on  a  relatively  small  revenue.  As 
a  result,  if  we  compare  their  taxes  with 
their  over-all  revenues,  their  total,  gross 
income  it  seems  that  they  pay  a  higher 
rate.  However,  I  submit  that  the  fair 
basis  to  use  is  the  taxes  compared  with 
net  income.  This  is  what  businessmen 
have  available  to  pay  taxes.  That  is  the 
comparison  I  use.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  uses  gross. 

My  figures  show  that  they  are  taxed 
far  less  heavily  than  almost  any  other 
industry.  As  I  say,  it  is  21.9  percent  of 
their  net  income,  and  this  includes  vir- 
tually all  of  their  taxes.  State  taxes,  for- 
eign taxes,  and  Federal  taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
continue  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  go  on 
to  show  how  this  industrj-  pays  more 
taxes  than  any  other  industry.  On  the 
chart  it  shows  S8.5  billion  in  1963  and 
$10  5  biUion  in  1966.  Those  figures  ought 
to  include  at  least  another  $1  billion  for 
income  taxes  to  foreign  countries.  Actu- 
ally, their  total  income  and  operating 
taxes  paid  to  foreign  coimtries  in  1966 
amounted  to  $3  billion. 

The  Senator  said  concerning  foreign 
taxes  that  there  is  no  basis  for  giving  a 
depletion  allowance  for  oil  produced  in 
foreign  countries. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
much  care  if  someone  is  producing  oil 
in  Venezuela  or  Saudi  Arabia  whether 
he  gets  a  depletion  allowance.  However, 
we  do  not  allow  him  the  allowance  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  allow  it  over 
here. 

The  reason  is  that  the  fellow  is  com- 
peting with  other  companies— German, 
Japanese,  Italian,  British.  And  those 
countries  do  not  charge  their  oil  com- 
panies any  tax  at  all  on  what  they  pro- 
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duce  over  there.  They  charge  them  noth- 
ing. It  Is  only  whjen  they  bring  It  back 
and  declare  a  dlvlflend  that  they  charge 
a  tax. 

As  far  as  a  corp<)rate  tax  Is  concerned, 
they  do  not  char^  it  there.  And  If  our 
people  had  to  pay  the  kind  of  taxes  the 
Senator  would  impose  upon  them,  it 
would  be  found  that  they  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  Brlttsh,  the  Japanese,  the 
Italians,  the  Gennans,  or  even  the  Rus- 
sians. And  we  would  not  be  getting  any 
money  from  that  Source.  As  far  as  mak- 
ing money  for  the  povemment,  we  would 
be  losing  it  t}ecau^  we  would  be  killing 
the  goose  that  layfe  the  golden  egg. 

We  do  not  colleot  the  corporation  tax- 
es— and  we  collect  very  little  corporation 
taxes — on  what  t^e  oil  companies  are 
making  in  foreigii  countries.  However, 
we  get  a  lot  of  nioney  out  of  that  oil. 
Let  me  show  the  Senator  why. 

With  respect  to]  most  companies,  the 
big  companies,  the^  rule  of  thumb  is  that 
they  will  declare  a  dividend  on  a  part  of 
eveiy  dollar  they  make.  They  will  put  50 
cents  in£o  "dividends  and  the  other  50 
cents  will  be  put  i^to  expansion  to  keep 
the  company  rolling  forward,  to  build  it 
up  bigger  and  betjter  and  to  build  new 
reflects  it  is  not  a 
rice  of  a  product  in 


refineries.  That  a 
reduction  in  the 
the  long  run. 

When  the  comp 
in  Saudi  Arabia  b 


ly  makes  more  money 
:ause  of  the  price  of 
oil,  whether  they  s^ll  the  oil  here  or  some 
place  else,  they  bring  back  as  much  as 
they  can  and  thew  declare  half  of  it  in 
dividends.  ' 

The  people  holding  the  corporate  stock, 
relatively  speaking,  are  high  income  peo- 
ple. They  are  paying  as  high  as  40  cents 
on  the  dollar  in  t^xes.  They  do  not  get 
any  depletion  on  tlieir  dividend.  The  de- 
pletion allowance  h^s  already  been  taken. 
There  is  no  depletion  allowance  avail- 
able for  the  fellow  ifeceiving  the  dividend. 
It  is  probably  safeij  to  say  that  the  man 
receiving  the  dividend  pays  a  tax  of  50 
cents  on  the  dollar  for  everything  he 
gets.  So,  25  cents  1  out  of  every  dollar 
they  are  making  lis  going  into  Uncle 
Sam's  Treasury. 

So,  if  the  Senator  worries  about  this 
matter,  bless  your  lucky  stars,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  I  submit  that  we  are  get- 


ting 25  cents  out 


of  every  dollar  they 


make  in  the  world  market.  We  are  get- 
ting that  much  right  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PROXMIR4  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yieU  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has  not 
met  my  point  that,  while  it  is  true — and 
I  would  concede  to  liim — that  the  oil  in- 
dustry does  F>ay  hi|rh  taxes  in  relation- 
ship to  its  gross  overall  revenue,  this  is 
not  the  proper  con  parison.  One  can  go 
broke  on  an  enormo  lis  gross,  even  though 


his  tax  may  be  very 


ight. 


to  impose  taxes  on 
than  a  gross  tax. 
oil  industry  is  very 
less  than  half  the 
indiistries,  on  the 


The  taxation  aut  lorities  in  this  coun- 
try, in  all  our  Stites,  years  ago,  felt 
that  a  net  income    ax  was  the  fair  way 


a  corporation  rather 
3n  a  net  basis,  the 
ightly  taxed.  It  i>ays 
taxes  paid  by  other 
basis  of  the  figures 


from  US.  OU  Week's  publication,  which 
are  taken  from  the  SEC  files. 

My  argximent  Is  that  what  they  pay  In 
relationship  to  their  net  Income,  their 
net  profit,  what  they  have  available  to 
pay,  is  a  far  better  comparison  than 
what  the  Senator  is  using,  which  is  their 
gross.  The  Senator  and  I,  I  think,  can 
get  together. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  put  my  figures  in 
the  Record,  and  the  Senator  has  put  his 
figures  in  the  Record.  I  suggest  that  I 
study  his  figures  overnight  and  he  study 
my  figures  overnight,  and  tomorrow  we 
will  agree  that  I  am  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tomorrow,  I  think 
we  will  agree,  if  the  Senator  will  really 
think  about  this  matter  seriously,  that 
they  do  pay  a  much  lower  tax  in  relation 
to  their  profits,  in  relation  to  their  net 
income,  in  relation  to  their  ability  to  pay. 
After  all  a  company  cannot  pay  a  tax 
very  long  out  of  its  gross  if  it  is  losing 
money  without  going  bankrupt.  It  can 
pay  out  of  its  net.  Here  is  the  fair 
comparison. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  going  to  majfe  a  big 
concession.  I  am  going  to  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  the  oil  industry  in  the 
United  States  pays  a  smaller  amount  of 
Federal  income  tax  than  other  industries 
or  than  the  average  for  all  manufactur- 
ing— much  less.  I  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  all  taxes  in  relationship  to 
their  net  income. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  where  the  Senator 
is  wrong.  I  have  not  seen  the  Senator's 

pink  sheet,  but 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  yellow. 
Mr.  LONG.  But  I  have  had  these  gone 
over  by  economists,  and  I  am  positive 
that  I  am  right;  and  if  I  look  at  the  Sen- 
ator's sheet 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  concede  that  those 
figures  are  right.  I  do  not  dispute  them. 
But  I  say  they  are  irrelevant,  because  we 
should  be  talking  about  net  profit.  Here  is 
the  basis — not  gross — on  which  any  fair 
comparison  of  tax  burden  must  be  based. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  the 
statement:  It  is  true — I  agree  with  the 
Senator— that  if  all  you  are  looking  at 
is  the  Federal  income  tax.  this  industry 
pays  less  than  the  average  for  all  manu- 
facturing, on  profits. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  taxes. 
Mr.  LONG.  But  if  the  Senator  will  look 
at  the  severance  tax.  he  will  find  that  this 
is  one  of  the  very  few  industries  that  pay 
any  severance  tax,  and  the  other  indus- 
tries that  pay  it  pay  very  little. 

In  Louisiana,  we  hit  them  for  10  per- 
cent of  gross  before  we  know  whether 
they  made  a  profit  or  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  severance  tax  is 
included  in  the  figures  I  have. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  a  tax  they  pay  that 
nobody  else  pays. 
When  you  take  into  account  that  they 

pay  pipeline  taxes 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  included. 
Mr.  LONG.  Take  into  account  the 
property  taxes.  The  Senator  asks,  "Why 
do  they  pay  more  property  taxes?"  The 
Senator  is  an  apt  listener,  but  he  left 
the  floor  before  I  explained  that  yester- 
day. 
The  reason  why  this  industry  pays  so 


much  more  property  taxes  is  that  when 
they  go  to  drill  a  well  somewhere  and 
they  want  to  produce  from  that  well, 
they  cannot  do  what  some  other  indus- 
try does  if  they  think  that  the  tax  is 
unreasonable.  They  just  cannot  get  up 
and  move  out,  because  the  only  way  they 
can  get  the  oil  is  to  be  there  with  that 
well. 

As  I  said  yesterday — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  left  the  floor  before 
I  said  it — a  well  cannot  be  drilled  far 
enough  to  get  Louisiana  oil  out  of  the 
ground  up  in  Wisconsin.  You  might  get 
some  out  of  Minnesota,  but  you  cannot 
get  it  out  of  Louisiana. 

They  have  to  be  in  Louisiana  to  get 
the  oil.  And  the  tax  assessor  is  sitting 
on  top  of  them.  They  put  a  higher  as- 
sessment on  the  tanks  and  whate^^r  else 
is  there,  to  get  more  money  out  of  these 
oil  fellows. 

I  should  like  to  .conclude  by  making 
one  more  point,  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  the  organizations  that  are  rais- 
ing the  price.  There  is  not  just  one,  but 
there  are  two  organizations  in  business 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  higher 
price  on  oil  sold  on  world  markets.  They 
are  OAPEC  and  OPEC.  OAPEC,  which 
sounds  almost  the  same,  refers  to  the 
Organization  of  Arab  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries.  It  is  composed  of  the  mid- 
eastern  and  African  countries.  The  other 
one — OPEC— refers  to  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Export  Countries.  It  consists 
of  all  members  of  OAPEC,  but  it  also  in- 
cludes Venezuela  and  Indonesia.  The 
purpose  of  OAPEC  was  to  be  more  vigor- 
ous and  more  forceful  than  OPEC  and, 
hopefully,  more  effective  and  more  mili- 
tant about  bringing  pressure  on  foreign 
oil  companies,  such  as  those  of  the 
United  States,  with  threats  of  national- 
ization of  their  properties  and  other 
measures  so  as  to  obtain  a  higher  price 
and  a  better  deal  for  the  producing 
countries,  more  advantageous  to  them. 
In  my  speech  of  March  12  I  included  a 
memorandum  showing  how  these  orga- 
nizations work  to  bring  more  and  more 
out  of  U.S.  oil  companies.  It  is  on  page 
6174  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  date. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  made  the 
statement  that  he  thought  increase  in 
competition  would  cause  the  price  to  go 
down  if  the  demand  for  the  product  was 
greater.  That  does  not  make  any  sense 
to  any  economist — that  when  the  de- 
mand for  a  product  is  greatly  increased, 
the  price  goes  down.  It  works  the  other 
way  around,  and  any  classical  economist. 
I  think,  would  say  that  when  the  de- 
mand for  a  product  is  increased,  the 
price  goes  up. 

To  prove  my  point,  check  with  the 
people  administering  the  program.  My 
impression  is  that  they  say  if  you  did  not 
have  the  oil  import  program,  the  world 
price  would  go  up  at  least  39  cents  a 
barrel.  That  is  too  conservative  in  the 
point  of  view  of  people  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  matter,  who  work  for 
major  companies.  They  have  estimated  a 
fairly  swift  rise  of  somewhere  between 
50  and  75  cents  a  barrel  in  wx)rld  market 
prices,  and  they  said  it  would  creep  up 
after  that.  - 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then,  would  the 
Senator  concede  that  the  price  to  the 
American  consumer  would  go  down 
sharply,  even  though  the  world  prices  of 
oil  went  up? 

Mr.  LONG.  Temporarily.  In  the  long 
run,  as  these  organizations  became  more 
and  more  effective  in  working  together 
and  collaborating  and  sharing  markets, 
the  price  would  go  up  to  the  price  at 
which  you  could  make  fuel  out  of  shale. 
That  would  be  the  limiting  factor.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  want  to  take  a 
chance  on  forcing  America  to  produce 
its  fuel  from  shale,  because  once  they  got 
into  that,  they  would  have  lost  a  good 
market  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

This  is  a  quotation  from  the  statement 
I  made  when  I  spoke  about  the  Machias- 
port  issue  on  March  12.  It  is  a  quote  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  docimient 
entitled  "Cost  of  the  Oil  Import  Program 
to  the  American  Economy."  They  say : 

The  assumption  that  foreign  crude  oil 
prices,  taxes  and  royalties  would  not  rise 
with  Increased  Imports  Is  probably  valid  only 
In  the  short  run.  While  unused  world  ca- 
pacity to  produce  crude  oil  might  delay  an 
Immediate  rise  In  world  crude  oil  costs, 
shipments  to  the  United  States  would  rise 
from  5  percent  of  free  foreign  supplies  in 
1967  to  15  percent  by  1980,  and  would  almost 
certainly  result  in  higher  prices.  Moreover, 
the  growing  reliance  of  the  United  States 
on  foreign  crude  oil  would  strengthen  the 
bargaining  position  of  a  host  of  producing 
countries  whose  past  performance  demon- 
strates intentions  of  continually  increasing 
their  share  of  producing  profits. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  made  that 
speech  and  referred  to  that  quotation,  I 
placed  in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
discussing  case  after  case  after  case 
where  these  foreign  countries  have  re- 
peatedly, even  in  violation  of  their 
pledged  word,  their  sworn  word,  raised 
the  prices  up,  and  up,  and  up,  and  made 
the  companies  pay  more  and  more  and 
more,  even  though  they  promised  not  to 
do  it.  There  is  no  way  they  can  be  held 
to  their  word  because  they  cannot  be 
sued  in  the  Supreme  Court  or  in  any 
court  in  the  United  States.  The  only 
court  to  which  we  could  go  is  the  one 
that  they  appoint.  Mr.  President,  then 
you  are  likely  to  be  told  what  the  Peru- 
vian court  told  the  company  that  was  a 
subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jer- 
sey; that  although  the  court  was  on  the 
side  of  Standard  Oil,  the  court  had  no 
power  to  overrule  the  decree  of  a  mili- 
tary junta,  which  means,  in  effect,  that 
the  power  over  there  is  with  the  military 
people.  In  effect,  it  means,  "It  is  too  bad 
you  have  to  be  confiscated."  That  is  typi- 
cal of  what  you  run  into,  Mr.  President, 
when  you  go  into  court  in  foreign  lands. 

I  filled  the  Record  on  that  occasion  of 
examples  where  host  countries  kept 
boosting  the  price  so  the  price  would  go 
up  if  you  rely  on  them. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  principal  author  of 
the  resolution  <S.  Res.  167) ,  dealing  with 
the  speech  reinforcement  system. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  I 
have  been  a  protagonist  of  this  idea 
which  is  incorporated,  in  general  prin- 
ciple, in  the  resolution  which  provides 
that  we  should  have  some  way  of  making 
ourselves  heard.  I  am  grateful  that  at 
long  last  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  has  reported  a  proposal 
on  that  score.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so  that 
I  can  make  the  resolution  the  pending 
business? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Of  course.  I  am  sorry.  I 
thought  the  resolution  had  been  made 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
resolution  has  not  been  laid  before  the 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  that  purpose. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Etoes  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 


SPEECH   REINFORCEMENT   SYSTEM 
FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE  CHAMBER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  Ill,  Senate  Resolution 
167,  authorizing  a  speech  reinforcement 
system  for  the  U.S.  Senate  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  167)  authorizing  a  speech  rein- 
forcement system  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
Chamber.     ^  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
suggested,  inasmuch  as  this  matter  is 
the  pending  business,  that  a  quorum  call 
be  suggested  so  Senators  will  know  the 
matter  has  been  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Therefore,  I  respectfully  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  at  the 
same  time  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
termination  of  the  quorum  call  I  may 
be  again  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  I  had  the  floor  and 
I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  had  the  floor  and 
he  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  wishes  to  be 
recognized.  I  withdraw  my  request.  I 
hope  that  he  will  yield  promptly  to  me, 
because  I  do  have  other  problems. 

Mr.    JORDAN   of   North   Carolina.   I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  promptly. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  very  brief.  We 
have  discussed  this  matter  many  times. 
The  Senator  will  remember  that  I  was 
the  author  of  the  original  resolution  that 
sought  to  accomplish  this  purpose  10 
years  ago.  I  brought  it  up  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
when  the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr. 
Mansfield)  was  presiding  over  that  com- 
mittee. My  proposal  did  not  get  any- 
where. Subsequently,  a  compromise  was 
arrived  at  because  we  left  it  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  to 
come  in  with  some  Ideas. 

A  number  of  us  have  been  discussing 
this  matter  In  the  Republican  confer- 
ence luncheon.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  very  questions  I  addressed  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  when 
the  matter  was  before  his  committee  and 
when  I  was  there  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott). 

The  question  I  raised  is  whether  we 
are  really  adopting  the  most  sophisti- 
cated and  modem  techniques  to  meet 
our  needs,  because  I  had  a  queezy  feeling 
that  what  we  are  doing  was  a  little  bit 
old  fashioned. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee the  following  questions,  and  we 
will  arrange  later  on  to  get  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  to 
agree  if  the  chairman  agrees. 

Would  it  be  the  intention  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  committee  If  the  resolution 
is  agreed  to — and  the  resolution  gives 
the  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration — to  seek  also  the 
concurrence  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader?  Many  of  us  feel 
that  if  the  committee  and  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  had  con- 
curred that  we  would  really  be  getting 
the  best  break  we  could  in  the  sense  that 
we  would  have  explored  every  conceiv- 
able avenue  of  modern  technology  and 
we  would  be  coming  up  with  the  very 
best  we  could  so  that  all  of  us  can  have 
pride  in  it  in  the  Senate. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  is 
reasonable? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
readily  agree  to  that  because  we  would 
really  want  that  kind  of  help.  I  remem- 
ber vividly  the  part  the  Senator  has 
played  In  this  matter  over  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  asking  that  something 
be  done,  going  back  to  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  which  the  Senate  passed  and 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  did 
not  imss.  That  proposal  was  part  of  the 
Reorganization  Act.  j 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  Ofi  my  own  amendment. 
Mr.  JORDAN  o(f  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  corrects.  It  was  section  335  in 
the  Reorganization  Act. 

The  Committee  pn  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration did  what  the  Senate  asked  it  to 
do.  which  was  to :  instruct  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  hjire  what  he  considered 
to  be  very  competent  engineers,  which 
they  did.  They  reported  to  us. 

We  would  like  Jo  have  any  additional 
information  to  be|  furnished  because  we 
do  want  the  mos^  modern  system  that 
can  be  installed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Thjen,  the  Senate  can  feel 
that  whatever  is  done  would  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leaddr.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct  We  would  not  want 
to  have  it  any  otl^er  way. 

Mr.  President,  sp  far  as  I  know.  I  will 
be  glad.  now.  to  inswer  any  questions, 
although  the  information  is  fully  in- 
cluded in  the  report  which  has  tried  to 
answer  everythint  we  can  think  of. 
Evefythiftg'  is  expflained  as  to  the  en- 
gineers, and  so  foith. 

I  am  ready  no^  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions but  am  habpy  at  this  point  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  a 
statement. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  foi  the  report  and  mov- 
ing this  project  forward.  It  is  one  which 
I  think  is  urgently  peeded  and  long  over- 
due. 

ectronics,  let  me  urge 
eedingly  important.  I 
J  would  not  in  any  way 
sacrifice  quality,  amd  strive  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  sound  reproduction  and  the 
best  possible  systeii  in  order  to  maintain 
the  intimacy  of  th^  Senate  and  not  have 
a  system  which  wduld  blare  forth,  as  do 
some  audio  systems  with  which  we  have 
had  experience.      J 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  one  technical 
question,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, or  whether  the  committee  has  given 
consideration  to  having  individual 
volume  controls  or|  the  speakers  them- 
selves, because  hea|-ing.  like  sight,  varies 
with  individuals  arid  the  comfort  of  lis- 
tening is  considerably  changed  and 
altered  if  we  can  jring  up  a  soft  voice 
or  tDne  down  a  loid  one  to  the  individ- 
ual capacity  of  the  Senator. 
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In  the  area  of  e| 
that  quality  is  exc 
would  hope  that  w« 


If  there  could  be 


an  individual  volume 


control  on  the  speaker  itself,  I  think  it 
would  add  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  and 


comfort  to  the  system 


Mr.  JORDAN  of 


me  answer  that  question  by  reading  ques- 
tion 10  at  the  top  ofjpage  10  of  the  report, 
as  follows: 

Question  No.  10. — tan  the  volume  of  the 
loudspeaker  be  adji  sted  by  the  Senator? 
Ansuer. — It  Is  not  re(  ommended  by  the  con- 


sultants, because  the 


Mr.  President,  I 
expert  on  this  kind 
related  to  it,  but 
considered  to  be  one 
ing  consultant  flrmii 


North  Carolina.  Let 


system  is  designed  to 


operate  at  low  volumi  i  throughout  the  entire 
Chamber.  Random  a(  Justments  or  complete 
silencing  of  several  1  ludspeakers  would  up 
set    the    inherently       -       ■    •    - 
system. 


(eflned    balance   of    the 


certainly  am  not  an 
of  system,  or  things 
did  hire  what  was 
of  the  best  engineer- 
in  the  country,  and 


we 


this  recommendation  and  the  other 
things  were  gone  into  thoroughly.  It  is  a 
low-frequency  system  which  takes  Into 
consideration  the  low  voice  as  opposed  to 
the  high  voice  and  will  be  regulated  ac- 
cordingly. We  can  shut  the  speaker  off. 
The  microphone  will  not  be  in  service  un- 
less it  is  picked  up.  because  if  it  were 
live  any  conversation  with  one's  seat- 
mate  could  be  broadcast,  which  we  would 
not  want,  of  course.  There  would  be  a 
console  somewhere,  in  a  proper  location 
in  this  Chamber,  to  regulate  the  voices.  I 
know  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
means,  that  there  are  some  voices  which 
are  pretty  loud.  They  will  be  handled 
adequately  by  competent  engineers 

Mr  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  now  at  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  8.  insert  the  following: 
■Provided.  That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate, 
shall  not  enter  into  a  contract  for  such 
system  prior  to  thirty  days  after  the  detailed 
design  and  costs  for  the  same  have  been 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  for  an  amplifying  system 
being  placed  in  the  Chamber.  So  far  as 
I  know,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  what  has 
been  proposed  and  I  commend  those  who 
have  worked  on  it. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
fairly  good  summary  of  what  is  proposed 
here  appears  on  page  13  of  the  report, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ARCHrrECT  OF  THE  CAPrrOL. 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  11,  1968. 
Hon.  Robert  G.  Dunphy. 
Sergeant  at  Arms, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dunphy:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  contract  No.  ACbr-576  dated  May 
6,  1968,  our  acoustical  consultants.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard H.  Bolt  and  Mr.  Robert  B.  Newman  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  have  engaged  in  compre- 
hensive studies  related  to  (1)  the  acoustical 
characteristics  of  the  Senate  Chamber  as 
presently  constructed  and  furnished.  (2)  the 
objectionable  background  noises  which  per- 
sist when  the  Chamber  is  tqtally  unoccupied. 
(3)  the  unavoidable  noises  generated  by  the 
movement  and  intermittent  presence  of  visi- 
tors, and  (4)  the  adverse  effects  of  echoes 
on  the  intelligibility  of  speech  emanating 
from  the  Senate  floor.  All  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned circumstances  contributing  in  vary- 
ing degrees  to  the  present  poor  reception  of 
natural  speech  in  some  areas  of  the  Senate 
floor  and  in  all  galleries,  are  fully  described 
In  the  accompanying  report. 


Our  consultants'  conclusions  concerning 
the  clrcumstancee  and  adversities  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  Senate  Chamber  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  basic  acoustical  characteristics  of 
the  Chamber  are  typical  for  such  spaces  and 
will  not  present  any  significant  problems 
when  and  If  a  speech  reinforcement  system 
is  Installed  In  the  Chamber  and  its  galleries. 

(2)  The  background  noises  presently  being 
generated  by  mechanical  equipment  operat- 
ing both  in  the  attic  and  basement  of  the 
Senate  wing  are  extrinsic  circumstances  that 
can  be  reduced  significantly  by  the  proper 
application  of  modern  sound  attenuating 
procedures  and  devices  in  the  areas  where 
these  noises  are  generated. 

(3)  The  unavoidable  transient  noises  gen- 
erated by  the  movement  and  presence  of 
visitors  are  intermittent  in  nature  and  their 
momentary  sound  levels  In  many  Instances 
are  significantly  higher  than  the  continuous 
ambient  noise  levels  produced  by  the  me- 
chanical equipment  located  in  the  attic  and 
basement.  At  times,  when  the  visitors  remain 
quiet,  the  noise  produced  by  the  mechan- 
ical equipment  becomes  predominant.  Ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  enclosing  the  gal- 
leries with  combined  glass  and  solid  parti- 
tions are  described  in  the  consultants'  report 
and  are  reiterated  hereinafter. 

(4)  The  speech  reception  In  all  areas  of 
the  Chamber  floor  and  in  all  galleries  can 
be  audible,  natural,  and  effective  If  a  properly 
designed  speech  reinforcement  system  Is 
installed. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  consultants  that 
a  speech  reinforcement  system  consisting 
generally  of  (1)  individual  desk-mounted 
microphones  and  miniaturized  loudspeakers 
for  all  Members,  (2)  a  complement  of  micro- 
phones and  loudspeakers  distributed  in  the 
rostrum  area  for  the  Presiding  OflBcer  and 
other  Senate  officials.  (3)  a  removable  floor- 
stand  microphone  for  use  by  distinguished 
visitors  occasionally  addressing  the  Senate, 
(4)  a  complement  of  loudspeakers  for  the 
OflBcial  Reporters,  and  (5)  a  wide  distribution 
of  loudspeakers  in  the  galleries  collectively 
will  provide  audible,  natural,  and  effective 
speech  reception  throughout  the  entire  space. 
An  Installation  of  this  type,  including  exten- 
sions to  the  cloakrooms  and  Marble  Room,  is 
described  and  delineated  in  the  accompany- 
ing report.  The  extensions  to  each  cloakroom 
would  provide  facilities  for  the  use  of  ear- 
pieces at  will  by  Senators  desiring  to  follow 
the  floor  proceedings,  and  a  loudspeaker  with 
local  volume  control  at  the  page  desk.  The 
faculties  in  the  Marble  Room  will  be  limited 
to  the  use  of  earpieces.  An  Installation  of  this 
type  is  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
report  submitted  by  Messrs.  Bolt  and  New- 
man, and  they  have  estimated  that  the  cost 
thereof,  based  on  current  price  levels,  will  be 
approximately  8108,500. 

To  avoid  conflicts  with  the  activities  of  the 
Senate  and  to  conform  with  established 
security  regulations,  the  physical  installa- 
tion of  the  system  components  should  be 
accomplished  by  the  qualified  electronic 
technicians  presently  on  my  staff.  Tlie  con- 
sultants' cost  estimate  is  based  on  this 
premise. 

The  aforementioned  cost"" estimate  does  not 
include  expenditures  for  the  reduction  of 
back-ground  noises  generated  by  mechanical 
rquipment.  Rectification  of  this  annoyance 
Is  separit*  and  distinct  from  the  speech 
Intelligibility  solution  and  should  be  ac- 
complished whether  or  not  a  speech  rein- 
forcement system  Is  installed.  Ukewlse,  the 
cost  of  constructing  enclosing  partitions  is 
not  included  for  reasons  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

Oxir  consultants  have  indicated  in  their 
report  that  the  effectiveness  of  a  speech  re- 
inforcement system  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
can  be  enhanced  generally,  and  particularly 
in  the  galleries,  by  the  construction  of  com- 
bined glass   and  solid   partitions  extending 
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from  the  top  of  the  railings  at  the  perim- 
eter of  the  galleries  to  the  Chamber  celling. 
The  presence  of  such  partitions  would  In- 
tercept the  noises  generated  In  the  galleries 
and  Improve  the  microphones  pickup  at  the 
desks.  Both  of  these  factors  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  transmission  of  speech  from  the 
rostrum  and  floor  of  the  Chamber.  Further- 
more, such  partitions  would  permit  the  use 
of  higher  sound  amplification  levels  In  the 
galleries,  a  circumstance  that  would  Improve 
reception  by  the  gallery''audience. 

The  consultants  agree  with  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  that  enclosing  the  galleries  also 
would  make  It  possible  to  provide  a  sig- 
nificantly better  accommodation  for  the 
thousands  of  persons  that  visit  the  Senate 
Chamber  annually.  By  removing  one  or  two 
rows  of  rear  seats  In  one  section  of  the  gallery 
to  form  an  aisle  or  passageway  between  two 
corridor  entrance  doors,  a  continuous  pro- 
cession of  guided  tour  visitors  could  observe 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  while  other 
less  transient  visitors  are  seated  in  the  front 
rows  of  the  same  gallery  section.  In  this 
way  a  significantly  larger  number  of  visitors 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  briefly  observe 
the  activities  of  the  Senate  without  being 
subjected  to  crowding  and  prolonged  waiting 
in  the  corridors,  or  departing  with  an  attitude 
of  frustration  and  disappointment. 

Since  the  architectural  aspects  and  struc- 
tural problems  associated  with  the  construc- 
tion of  enclosing  partitions  are  factors  be- 
yond the  scope  of  accoustical  consultants, 
as  well  as  any  esthetic  considerations  in 
connection  therewith,  Messrs.  Bolt  and  New- 
man have  correctly  conflned  their  remarks 
to  the  acoustical  efficacy  of  such  partitions. 
The  practicality  of  such  new  construction, 
including  the  determination  of  the  cost 
thereof,  necessarily  would  have  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  study  and  report  devel- 
oped by  comi>etent  architects  and  structural 
engineers  engaged  by  this  office  upon  proper 
authorization. 

You  will  be  Interested  In  knowing  that 
our  acoustical  consultants  have  designed  and 
specified  speech  reinforcement  systems  for 
the  State  Capitol,  House  of  Representatives, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  the  State  Capitol,  Con- 
cord, N.H.;  the  North  Carolina  State  Rey- 
nolds Coliseum,  Raleigh,  N.C.;  the  Field 
House,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville, 
Va.;  and  many  other  successfully  operating 
installations. 

Attached  are  two  copies  of  the  formal  re- 
port prepared  and  submitted  by  the  acous- 
tical consultants.  Additional  copies  presently 
are  in  transit  from  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  ar- 
rival of  this  shipment  Is  expected  momen- 
tarily. 

The  assistance  and  extraordinary  cour- 
tesies extended  by  your  staff  have  contributed 
substantially  in  the  effective  accomplishment 
of  this  endeavor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  George  Stewart, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
estimates  of  the  cost  I  can  find  are  not 
too  specific.  On  page  56,  referring  to  the 
cost  of  the  system,  the  grand  total,  in- 
cluding equipment  cost  is  given  as  $86,- 
818.35;  installation  $10,000 — that  is  an 
allowance  for  overtime  because  it  will  be 
done  by  employees  from  the  Architect's 
office;  and  professional  services,  $11,600, 
making  a  total  of  $108,418.35. 

However,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  has  already  made  some 
modifications  of  that,  in  that  it  is  pro- 
posed there  be  a  glassed-off  passageway 
for  tourists  who  come  into  the  galleries 
and  go  out  quickly  so  that  they  can  hear 
what  is  going  on  but  the  noise  they 
create  will  not  filter  down  into  the 
Chamber.  That  is  discussed  in  the  report 
on  page  7. 


It  is  entitled  "Proposed  Visitors  Pas- 
sageway Through  Southwest  Comer  of 
Senate  Gallery."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  excerpt  of  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£LS  follows: 

Proposed  Visftors'  Passageway  Through 
Southwest  Corner  of  Senate  Gallery 
A  proposed  visitors'  passageway  would 
eliminate  a  substantial  amount  of  the  am- 
bient noises  which  now  emanate  from  the 
galleries.  At  present  guided  tours  visit  the 
gallery  very  briefly  in  the  course  of  the  Capi- 
tol Building  tour.  These  groups  enter  gal- 
leries set  'aside  for  them,  move  to  seats. 
remain  a  few  minutes,  arise  and  leave  to 
continue  their  tour.  Their  movement  Is,  un- 
avoidably, accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
tracting sound.  In  addition,  and  especially 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  a 
substantial  number  of  gallery  seats  must  be 
set  aside  for  these  visiting  tours. 

Assuming  a  speech  reinforcement  system 
as  proposed  will  be  Installed  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  a  plan  has  been  developed  which 
win  provide  an  opp)ortunlty  for  guests  on  the 
Capitol  Building  tour  to  have  a  brief  ex- 
posure to  the  Senate  during  its  sessions, 
without  going  through  the  seating  procedure 
described  above. 

This  envisions  the  installation  of  a  passage- 
way In  the  southwest  corner  of  the  gallery 
with  an  entrance  opposite  the  top  of  the  west 
grand  staircase  and  an  exit  to  the  third  floor 
corridor  immediately  south  of  the  Senate 
.  Chamber.  Such  a  passageway  can  be  con- 
structed without  Impairing  the  dignity  of  the 
Chamber.  It  would  be  constructed  of  verti- 
cal transparent  panels  topped  with  a  trans- 
parent celling.  Obviously  a  passageway  con- 
structed In  this  manner  would  confine  thp 
unavoidable  noises  generated  by  the  Inter- 
mittent Ingress  and  egress  of  large  groups 
and,  m  addition,  provide  the  opportunity  for 
a  greater  number  of  visitors  on  tours  to  ob- 
serve and  hear  the  Senate  proceedings.  More- 
over, It  would  free  a  substantial  number  of 
seats  now  reserved  for  tours,  which  could 
then  be  used  by  visitors  who  desire  to  observe 
the  Senate  for  longer  periods.  This  enclosure 
would  be  equipped  with  several  loudspeakers 
of  the  type  installed  on  the  desks  to  provide 
low-level  sound  distribution  within  the 
passageway.  The  transparent  walls  and  cell- 
ing of  the  passageway  would  obviate  the  need 
for  additional  lighting. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
explain  what  I  have  in  mind  by  my 
amendment.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
wi:h  specific  details  as  to  what  is  pro- 
posed. By  specific  details.  I  mean  as  to 
each  desk,  and  so  forth,  and  what  all  of 
this  will  cost,  and  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  have  that 
information  for  30  days  before  a  contract 
is  let.  During  that  30  days,  if  it  be  my 
expectation  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  would  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  for 
their  opinions  as  to  whether  the  system 
should  proceed,  I  believe  that  this  proviso 
will  hurt  nothing  and  think  that  it  will 
be  of  considerable  help  to  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

The  resolution  as  drawn  is  quite  broad. 
It  reads: 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  Install  a  speech  reinforce- 
ment system  and  auxiliary  appurtenances  In 
the  Chamber  of  the  United  States  Senate 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  and  that  there  are 


hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution. 

How  much  money?  We  do  not  know. 
The  first  part  of  the  resolution  author- 
izes these  two  officials  to  install  it,  and 
that  would  be  the  voice  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  true  it  reads  "subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration."  Does  that  mean  we  are 
sidewalk  foremen  or  that  we  are  asked 
about  something  after  it  has  already  been 
done?  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that 
very  often,  in  contracts  pertaining  to  the 
U.S.  Capitol  and  Congress  particularly, 
projects  are  started  which  cost  much 
money.  Members  are  dissatisfied,  the 
public  is  dissatisfied,  and  we  all  have  red 
faces  after  it  is  done  and  wonder  why  it 
was  not  done  differently. 

All  the  proposal  provides  is  that,  before 
a  binding  contract  is  entered  into  to 
spend  any  money — because  we  have  al- 
ready paid  a  consultant  some  money — 
the  detailed  design  and  cost  be  filed  with 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  that  30  days  go  by. 

That  provision  will  give  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  an  op- 
portunity to  refer  to  the  leadership.  If 
the  leadership  or  any  other  Senator  have 
any  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom,  the  pro- 
priety, or  the  cost  of  it,  the  floor  is  open. 
They  can  take  such  action  as  is  neces- 
sary. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  this 
provision  would  cause  an  undue  burden 
or  undue  delay.  Whatever  is  installed 
will  be  used  for  a  long  time.  It  should  be 
installed  in  a  way  that  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  greatest  number  of  Sen- 
ators possible  and  that  will  b^  an  irrita- 
tion to  the  fewest  number  possible. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that,  as  a  matter 
of  precaution,  we  would  not  make  a  mis- 
take by  asking  for  the  detailed  plans  and 
cost  before  a  contract  is  let. 

Now  I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  that, 
because  of  illness,  I  could  not  attend  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
I  am  coming  in  late  with  my  amendment. 
I  plead  guilty.  I  offer  this  amendment  as 
no  criticism  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  whatever.  It  should 
have  been  suggested  before,  but.  under 
the  circumstances.  I  could  not  do  it.  I 
hope  the  amendment  can  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  vield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  surely. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  reasonable  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  has  offered.  I 
am  glad  to  accept  it.  We  would  do  that, 
anyway.  We  certainly  would  not  want  to 
let  a  contract  unless  the  Senator  and  I 
and  a  great  many  other  people  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  it,  because  we  are 
going  to  be  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much.  I  believe  the  provision  will  be  of 
considerable  help  to  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
As  the  resolution  stands,  they  are  di- 
rected to  install.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  they  are  not  to  enter  into  a 
contract  until  the  detailed  design  and 
costs  have  been  delivered  and  a  period 
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of  30  days  has  gene  by  In  order  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  examine  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN  Of  North  Carolina.  May 
I  go  a  little  furtlier?  Just  a  few  minutes 
ago  the  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr.  Ja- 
viTsi  posed  a  question.  I  readily  accepted 
the  idea  that  this  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader  be  consulted  before  any- 
thing was  definitely  decided  on,  so  we 
could  get  their  thinking  on  it.  I  told  him 
I  agreed  with  that  idea. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  amendment  would  fit 
in  with  that  thinHing. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
fits  in  with  whati  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  said. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  3o  something  more  con- 
crete would  be  referred  to  the  leadership 
than  what  we  ha?e  today. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  may 
go  a  little  further.  On  the  day  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebrajska  was  unavoidably 
absent,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott  >  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Ad^ninistration,  where  we 
ha4  a  mockup  desk  with  the  full  instru- 
ments, and  so  forih,  on  it.  We  asked  each 
Senator  to  be  th^e.  A  good  many  Sena- 
tors came.  We  were  delighted  with  that. 
The  engineers  \frere  there  to  answer 
questions. 

tor  from  Nebraska  has 
able  amendment,  and 
we  are  glad  to  tike  it. 

Mr,  CURTIS,  ij  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.   President,  If  the 
I  would  also  like  to 


I  think  the  Ser 
ofTered  a  very  val 


Mr.   ALLOTT. 
Senator  will  yiel 


support  the  ameadment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  |  have  been  interested 
in  this  matter  fof  a  long  time.  I  am  in- 
terested in  it  because  in  several  of  the 
committee  roomsi  in  which  we  meet  in 
the  New  Senate  Qfflce  Building  we  have 
so-called  loud  spaaker  systems.  Of  those 
rooms  in  which  I  meet,  the  one  which 
most  needs  a  louf  speaker  system  is  the 
Committee  on  Iraterior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs room.  I  am  I  sure  there  is  approxi- 
mately $5,000  worth  of  equipment  in  that 
room,  and  I  am  sure  that  even  a  person 
who  was  relativelff  an  amateur  in  sound 
techniques  could  j  set  up  a  system  that 
was  better,  for  pea-haps  one-tenth  of  the 
cost  of  that  equiiment.  It  is  completely 
inadequate.  1 

I  must  say  that  I  was  not  entirely 
happy  with  the  aiiswers  of  the  engineer 
who  was  present  at  the  meeting.  For  ex- 
ample, he  said  wej  would  need  a  separate 
channel  for  eachj  speaker  if  we  used  a 
wireless  system.  I  have  no  basis  for 
knowing  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  but 
I  have  been  in  rooms  where  wireless  sys- 
tems were  utillze<i  and  I  am  positive  that 
not  more  than  o4e  channel  was  used  in 
those  rooms.         i 

For  those  reasons,  I  myself  do  not 
want  to  see  the  Sfnate  commit  itself  un- 
equivocally to  a  system  that  may  cost 
us  a  great  deal  oil  money.  I  do  not  think 
what  we  spend  is  as  important  as  is  that 
we  get  something  which  is  satisfactory 
and  which  suits  t^e  needs  of  the  Senate, 
because  the  amount  we  spend  is  going 
to  be  less  than  a  qiop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  what  thel  operation  of  the  whole 
Congress  costs,  lee  alone  what  the  Oov- 
emment  costs.      ] 

For  those  reasotis,  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port the  ameJidmint  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  ^^o^  that  the  chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  the  members  of  that  committee 
worked  hard  on  this  matter.  Yet  I  also 
realize  that  this  Is  an  area  in  which  prob- 
ably only  two  or  three  in  the  Senate  could 
claim  to  have  expertise,  despite  the  fact 
that  all  of  us  use  loudspeakers  all  the 
time. 

Therefore,  I  hope  we  go  slowly,  and  I 
hope  a  system  is  installed  which  is  ade- 
quate and  which  satisfies  the  needs  of 
the  Senate. 

I  must  say  the  aspects  of  the  system 
which  is  proposed,  which  Is  not  a  loud- 
speaking  system,  but,  rather,  a  voice 
augmentation  system,  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  small  speakers  scattered 
throughout  the  Senate  and  at  Senator's 
desks,  appeals  to  me.  However,  I  still  feel 
that  an  individual  volume  control.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  speaker  at  each  desk, 
should  be  provided  Senators  in  order 
that,  if  a  Senator  is  really  orating  with 
great  vocal  strength,  we  can  at  least 
turn  down  the  volume  a  little  so  we  are 
not  blasted  out  of  our  seats.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  Senators  speak  In  a  very, 
very  low  tone  of  voice.  For  what  I  would 
call  the  "whispering  Johnnys"  we  might 
want  to  turn  it  up  a  little.  Therefore.  I 
think  we  should  have  a  little  flexibility  in 
whatever  system  we  get. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  hope 
the  very  things  he  is  talking  about  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  system,  so  we  will 
get  the  best  system  that  competent  en- 
gineers can  provide. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution is  open  to  fiuther  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  167>.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Architect  ot  the  Capi- 
tol In  oonjunctlon  with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  Install  a 
speech  reinforcement  system  and  auxiliary 
appurtenances  In  the  Chamber  of  the  United 
States  Senate  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration; 
and  that  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution; 
Provided,  That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  shall 
not  enter  into  a  contract  for  such  system 
prior  to  30  days  after  the  detailed  design 
and  costs  for  the  same  have  been  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


S.  1817  AND  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 92  AND  93— INTRODUCTION 
OF  A  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS ON  ELECTORAL  REFORM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  three  proposals  designed  to 
strip  away  conditions  to  full  participa- 
tion In  the  electoral  process.  These 
measures,  if  adopted,  would  provide  for 
a  system  of  50  State  presidential  pri- 
maries, allow  transients  the  right  to  vote 
in  national  elections,  and  establish  a 


uniform  24 -hour  voting  period  for  all 
presidential  and  congressional  elections. 

I  offer  my  proposals,  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  and  two  joint  resolutions,  for  appro- 
priate reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
and  joint  resolutions  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1817)  to  provide  a  uni- 
form 24 -hour  voting  period  for  polling 
places  in  Federal  elections,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Baker  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bayh), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  92)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  conduct  within  each  State  of  presi- 
dential preference  elections  and  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  conventions  of  na- 
tional political  parties  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President;  and  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  93)  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
enabling  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
change  their  residences  to  vote  in  presi- 
dential elections,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Baker,  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  first  of  these  meas- 
ures is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  presidential  preference  pri- 
mary in  each  of  our  50  States.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  proposal  each  State  would 
be  required  to  conduct  its  own  primary 
election  in  which  candidates  for  the 
presidency  could  enter  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion. Voters  would  cast  ballots  for  a 
presidential  candidate  in  the  primary  of 
the  political  party  of  their  choice  and 
would,  at  the  same  time,  also  cast  ballots 
for  two  candidates  for  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional convention  from  their  congres- 
sional district  and  for  the  number  of  at- 
large  candidates  for  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional convention  to  which  their  state 
might  be  entitled.  The  results  of  the 
presidential  primary  would,  of  course,  be 
ascertained  and  announced  but  would 
not  be  binding  upon  the  delegates  elected 
by  the  people  to  the  national  nominating 
conventions. 

Such  a  system  of  State  primaries — 
in  which  each  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency might  enter  and  in  which  delegates 
to  the  national  nominating  conventions 
would  be  duly  elected  by  the  rank  and 
file — would  have  many  benefits  without 
the  attendant  disadvantages  that  might 
be  present  under  a  nationwide  presi- 
dential primary.  Since  under  this  pro- 
posal the  national  nominating  conven- 
tions would  be  retained,  many  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced 
against  a  nationwide  primary  would  be 
overcome.  A  system  of  50  State  primaries 
followed  by  a  national  convention  would 
not  eliminate  the  compromise  mecha- 
nism for  registering  and  accommodating 
dissent  within  our  political  parties.  A 
single  sudden  death  national  primary 
would  achieve  this  undesirable  result  and 
would  eliminate  the  national  party  con- 
vention as  a  forum  for  bargaining  and, 
ultimately,  reconciliation. 

Further,  a  national  primary  would 
often  necessitate  a  runoff,  eliminate  re- 
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luctant  candidates  and  the  possibility  of 
a  draft,  and  might  create  a  problem  in 
the  selection  of  a  nominee  for  the  Vice 
Presidency.  These  problems  would  not  be 
present  under  the  proposal  which  I  in- 
troduce. 

At  the  same  time  a  system  of  50-State 
primaries  would  insure  a  more  open  and 
democratic  method  of  selecting  presiden- 
tial nominees.  It  would  reinforce  rather 
than  weaken  our  system  of  federalism, 
greatly  strengthen  party  structures  in 
each  of  the  States,  involve  many  more 
citizens  in  the  vitally  important  work  of 
partisan  political  activity,  inhibit  politi- 
cal manipulation,  stimulate  discussion  of 
the  issues  by  the  candidates,  and  pro- 
vide clear  and  unequivocal  Indicia  of  a 
given  candidate's  merit  and  of  his  ability 
to  move  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  closely  connected  to 
this  question  of  reform  of  our  nominat- 
ing procedure  is  the  intelligent  contro- 
versy over  reform  of  the  electoral  college 
system.  I  have 'previously  made  known 
my  position  in  favor  of  direct  election 
of  our  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
am  a  cospwnsor  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  this  effect  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh). 

The  many  advantages  of  a  direct  vote 
have  been  frequently  voiced.  Under  a 
system  of  direct  election  the  possibility 
that  the  candidate  winning  the  most 
popular  votes  might  be  deprived  of  the 
Presidency  through  the  anachronistic 
vagaries  of  the  electoral  college  would  be 
eliminated.  The  wholesale  disenfran- 
chisement  of  minority  voters  in  each 
State  would  be  ended,  and  each  vote 
would  be  registered  equally.  No  man's 
vote  would  be  eclipsed  or  magnified  as  a 
result  of  the  chance  factor  of  State  resi- 
dence. The  ofiBce  of  elector  would  dis- 
appear, with  the  result  that  no  unfaith- 
ful elector  could  take  it  in  his  own  hands 
to  influence  the  outcome  of  an  election, 
and  splinter  parties  would  no  longer  have 
the  ability  to  influence  the  outcome  in 
pivotal  States  or  to  utilize  their  influence 
in  a  handful  of  States  to  throw  the  elec- 
tion into  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  for  all  of  these  reasons  that  I 
have  given  my  support  to  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President,  and  I  seriously 
hope  that  the  91st  Congress  will  take 
prompt  and  incisive  action  not  only  to 
reform  our  nominating  procedure  but 
also  to  provide  for  a  direct  election  of 
our  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  two  proposals 
that  I  introduce  are  also,  in  my  judg- 
ment, urgently  needed  electoral  reforms. 
The  first  is  a  measure  that  would  pro- 
vide that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  Is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  a 
national  election  shall  be  denied  that 
right  to  vote  in  a  presidential  election 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  h£is  changed 
his  residence  from  one  State  or  political 
subdivision  to  another.  This  proposed 
amendment  would  require  that  a  State 
allow  one  who  has  removed  his  residence 
to  vote  in  a  presidential  election,  by 
absentee  ballot  or  otherwise,  until  such 
time  as  any  residence  requirement  of  the 
new  place  of  residence  is  fulfilled. 

As  we  all  know,  the  citizens  of  our 
country    are    increasingly   mobile.   The 


Bureau  of  the  Census  has  estimated  that 
up  to  20  percent  of  our  citizenry  is  in  a 
state  of  transition.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  during  a  presidential 
election  year  as  many  as  5  million  cit- 
izens are  today  denied  the  privilege  of 
voting  because  they  move  into  a  new 
State  too  late  to  comply  with  residence 
qualifications. 

All  States  hAve  established  qualifica- 
tions for  voting,  with  most  including  a 
residence  requirement  of  6  months  to  2 
years.  No  one  seriously  questions  that 
the  States  should  claim  certain  reser- 
vations concerning  the  right  of  any  cit- 
izen to  vote  in  local  elections,  on  the 
ground  that  new  citizens  do  not  have 
suflQcient  knowledge  of  local  issues  and 
local  candidates  to  draw  meaningful 
conclusions  or  to  cast  an  informed  vote. 
But  a  far  different  situation  prevails  in 
national  elections,  in  which  a  citizen, 
regardless  of  his  residence,  may  become 
well  informed  on  the  programs  and  pol- 
icies of  each  candidate  seeking  the  office 
of  President  and  in  which  the  issues  are 
national  in  scope.  In  this  situation  no 
citizen  should  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  a  State  residence  re- 
quirement. This  is  a  patently  unjust  Im- 
pediment, and  it  must  be  removed. 

Still  another  badly  needed  reform  is 
the  proposal  for  24-hour  voting  coordi- 
nated between  time  zones.  The  bill  which 
I  introduce  today  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh) 
provides  for  a  24-hour  voting  period  for 
polling  places  in  Federal  elections.  Un- 
der this  provision  polling  places  would 
remain  open  for  a  full  24  hours  with  vot- 
ing beginning  and  ending  at  the  same 
Greenwich  mean  time  across  the  Nation. 

This  measure  would,  I  believe,  have 
two  salutary  effects.  First,  it  would  make 
voting  a  great  deal  easier  for  many 
Americans  who  now  find  polling  hours 
inconvenient  or  impossible  to  meet.  In 
almost  every  election  our  country  is  con- 
fronted with  a  serious  nonvoting  prob- 
lem. In  fact,  in  no  national  election  in 
this  century  have  more  than  64  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  voting  age  gone  to 
the  polls,  a  ratio  far  below  that  in  most 
other  democratic  countries.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  how  many  of  those  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  sick  or  hospi- 
talized or  away  from  their  homes  on  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  on  election  day  would 
cast  ballots  if  the  voting  period  were 
extended  to  24  hours,  but  every  test 
of  nonvoting  that  has  been  made  indi- 
cates that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
people  who  have  every  intention  of  vot- 
ing but  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
some  unavoidable  sickness,  accident,  or 
business. 

Second,  this  measure  would  have  the 
beneficial  effect  of  eliminating  the  both- 
ersome questions  of  whether  early  re- 
turns from  eastern  States  and  network 
computer  predictions  influence  voting 
patterns  in  the  West  where  polls  are  still 
open.  The  Baker-Bayh  bill  is  designed 
to  meet  the  growing  concern  over  the 
effect  on  voters  of  electronic  computers, 
a  problem  that  has  been  aggravated  in 
modern  times  by  the  rapid  compilation, 
projection,  and  communication  of  elec- 
tion returns  across  the  country  through 
the  media  of  radio  and  television.  It  is, 


of  course,  diCQcult  to  ascertain  the  ac- 
tual effect  of  network  computer  projec- 
tions based  on  partial  returns  in  broad- 
casts of  rsullo  and  television,  but  in  my 
view  we  should  not  run  the  risk  that  a 
close  presidential  election  could  be  de- 
cided by  these  predictions  or  that  local 
candidates  in  these  States  would  suffer 
because  voters  stayed  away  from  the 
polls  believing  the  presidential  contest 
had  already  been  decided. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  do  not  favor 
replacing  cumbersome,  anachronistic 
electoral  machinery  that  has  served  rea- 
sonably well  with  new  machinery  that 
might  prove  disruptive  of  our  form  of 
government  or  our  political  processes.  I 
am  confident  that  these  measures  will 
not  have  this  effect,  and  I  urge  their 
enactment. 

Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me.  as  I 
have  said  in  the  Chamber  before,  and 
as  I  reiterate  with  enthusiasm  now.  that 
the  hallmark  of  the  greatness  of  the 
American  democratic  system  is  that  the 
machinery  of  government,  designed  so 
exquisitely  by  our  forefathers,  is  unique- 
ly adapted  to  the  job  of  sensing  and 
determining  the  full  range  of  desires, 
demands,  and  dissents  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  so  as  to  assure  that  the  gov- 
erning policies  of  the  country  resonate 
fully  to  that  range  of  desires,  demands, 
and  dissents  expressed  in  terms  of  elec- 
toral activity  by  the  people  at  the  polls 
on  election  day. 

I  am  convinced  beyond  the  shadow  of 
doubt  that  no  single  President,  no  ad- 
ministration, no  Congress,  no  collection 
of  people,  no  group  within  the  academic 
community,  or  otherwise,  possesses, 
singly  or  collectively,  the  insight,  sen- 
sitivity, compassion,  or  intelligence  to 
meet  and  cope  with  the  problems  that 
confront  the  Nation  now  and  will  con- 
front it  in  the  future  as  far  as  I  can  see; 
and  that  only  one  force  in  the  world  and 
in  America  is  adapted  to  the  changes  of 
these  times:  namely,  the  collective  ge- 
nius of  the  people  of  America,  the  col- 
lective judgment  of  the  electorate  within 
this  coimtry. 

So  one  of  the  most  important  jobs  we 
can  undertake,  in  my  view,  is  to  update 
the  electoral  machinery  so  as  to  provide 
maximiun  participation  by  the  greatest 
number  of  citizens  in  the  serious — in 
fact,  the  most  serious — business  of  com- 
piling the  programs  of  the  Government 
in  the  years  just  ahead,  and  making  cer- 
tain that  all  within  the  Nation,  in  every 
locality,  of  every  race,  color,  and  creed, 
of  every  political  persuasion,  can  feel 
that  they  do  in  fact  have  a  voice — an 
effective  voice — in  the  formulating  of 
the  EKjllcies  of  the  future. 

Much  as  I  venerate  the  democratic 
institutions  which  have  made  our  coim- 
try great;  much  as  I  believe  the  elec- 
toral process  and  the  electoral  machin- 
ery given  us  by  our  forefathers  are 
uniquely  adaptable  to  the  present  and 
the  future.  I  believe  they  must  be  mod- 
ernized to  provide  full  effectiveness. 

Therefore.  I  join  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Indlarm  (Mr. 
Bayh)  in  introducing  proposals  that 
our  two  chief  magistrates,  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  be  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote,   undiluted.   I  introduce   these 
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three  measures  to  assure  further  that 
the  machinery  of  government  in  this 
coimtry  will  be  fttlly  responsive  and  will 
resonate  accurat^y  to  the  demands,  de- 
sires, and  dissents  of  all  of  the  people 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  BAYH.  lAr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?      I 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  front  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  M<.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senatdr  from  Tennessee  for 
the  introduction!  of  these  measures 
which  are  designed  to  make  the  elec- 
tion process  of  thie  country  more  mean- 
ingful. I  suppose,  as  both  of  us  have 
found  in  our  stucjy  of  the  electors^  col- 
lege process  and  our  efforts  to  refine  it, 
that  there  will  be^in  this  case  opponents 
of  any  meaningful  change  or  any  mean- 
ingful reform.       I 

I  second  the  statement  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  just  made,  in- 
dicating as  delicately  as  I  have  heard 
indicated  what  an  election  process  in 
the-  Unlpeij  State*  means.  Those  of  us 
who  have  lived  with  it  year  in  and  year 
out  for  many  ye»rs  are  prone  to  take 
it  for  granted.  And  those  who  live  in 
some  nations  froi|i  which  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  just  returned 
would  give  anytjiing  they  own  really 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  this 
franchise.  I  appreciate  having  the 
chance  to  join  with  the  Senator  on  the 
measure,  particiillirly  the  24-hour  vot- 
ing procedure.  I  think  that  the  limited 
time  standards  now  set  at  polling  places 
tend  to  make  it  more  difflcult  for  many 
voters  to  cast  their  ballots. 

I  think  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  inconsistency  ind  many  of  us  in  the 
Senate  and  elsewnere  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation to  beat  our  chests  with  pride  about 
our  Nation  being  k  citadel  in  which  peo- 
ple can  make  thejr  own  destiny.  Yet  we 
witness,  as  we  did  In  1968,  the  choice  of  a 
President  of  thei  United  States  with 
barely  62  percent  tf  those  eligible  to  vote 
making  that  choice. 

I  think  the  inipact  of  the  measure 
would  be  to  make!  it  more  convenient  to 
vote  and  increase  the  percentage  of  those 
who  care  to  take  |  advantage  of  tlie  op- 
portunity they  Ihave  to  cast  their 
franchise.  i 

Secondly,  with  ijeference  to  the  matter 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  re- 
ferred, the  influenpe  that  one  part  of  the 
country  may  havq  on  the  other,  I  think 
this  is  amply  tak^i  care  of  in  the  meas- 
ure he  suggests,     j 

I  would  imaginfe  that  if  the  commit- 
tees have  a  chance  to  study  the  matter 
and  hold  hearings  we  will  have  a  chEince 
to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  which 
might  arise,  finjincing  problems  and 
problems  of  one  ki  nd  or  another  with  the 
State  and  local  ofBcials. 

As  I  see  it,  it  is  qui  responsibility  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  see  to 
it  that  elections  are  held  justly  if  no 
other  units  will  do  so. 

I  think  that  the|  measure  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  accoinplishing  a  more  fair 
and  equitable  aild  growing  degree  of 
participation  in  t|ie  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unitedi  States. 

I  salute  the  Semator  from  Tennessee 
for  the  initiative  le  has  evidenced.  I  am 
grateful  to  be  assi  iciated  with  him. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  am  espe- 
cially grateful  for  his  sponsorship  of  the 
24-hour  voting  rule  in  view  of  his  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  electoral  reform. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  have  his  support 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  his  Imaginative  proposal. 
I  think  he  has  produced  some  very  con- 
structive ideas  in  connection  with  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President.  I  think  these 
are  supplementary  proposals  that  are 
worthwhile. 

I  indicate  my  approval. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  texts  of  the 
bill  and  joint  resolutions  be  printed  In 
full  following  my  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   1817 
A  bill  to  provide  a  uniform  24-hour  voting 
period  for  polling  places  In  Federal  elections 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
text  of  section  1,  title  3.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  chap- 
ter, the  electors  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  appointed,  In  each  State,  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  In  No- 
vember, In  every  fourth  year  succeeding  every 
election  of  a  President  and  Vice  President. 

"Whenever  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  are  to  be  chosen  by  election  In  any 
State  In  any  year,  such  election  shall  begin 
on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November  of  that  year,  and  the  opening  time 
of  the  polling  places  for  that  election  shall 
be  as  follows:  11  ante  meridian  standard 
time  In  the  eastern  time  zone;  10  ante  me- 
ridian standard  time  In  the  central  time 
zone;  9  ante  meridian  standard  time  In  the 
mountain  time  zone:  8  ante  meridian  stand- 
ard time  In  the  Pacific  time  zone;  7  ante  me- 
ridian standard  time  in  the  Yukon  time 
zone;  S  ante  meridian  standard  time  in  the 
Alaska-Hawaii  time  zone;  and  5  ante  merid- 
ian standard  time  In  the  Bering  time  zone. 
Such  polling  places  In  each  State  shall  re- 
main open  until  the  same  such  meridian 
standard  time  on  the  Wednesday  next  after 
the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  In 
November." 

Sec.  2.  The  text  of  section  25  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  7) ,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"The  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday 
In  November,  In  every  even  numbered  year, 
Is  established  as  the  day  for  the  beginning 
of  the  election,  In  each  of  the  States,  of 
Representatives  to  the  Congress  commencing 
on  the  third  day  of  January  next  thereafter. 

"In  any  such  election,  the  opening  time  of 
the  polling  places  In  the  several  States  shall 
be  as  follows:  11  ante  meridian  standard 
time  In  the  eastern  time  zone;  10  ante  me- 
ridian standard  time  In  the  central  time 
zone;  9  ante  meridian  standard  time  In  the 
mountain  time  zone;  8  ante  meridian  stand- 
ard time  In  the  Pacific  time  zone;  7  ante  me- 
ridian standard  time  in  the  Yukon  time  zone; 
6  ante  meridian  standard  time  In  the  Alaska- 
Hawaii  time  zone:  and  5  ante  nferldlan 
standard  time  In  the  Bering  time  zone.  The 
polling  places  In  such  election  in  each  State 
shall  remain  open  until  the  same  such  me- 
ridian standard  time  on  the  Wednesday  next 
after  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Mon- 
day In  November." 


S.J.  Res  92 


Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  the  conduct  within  each 
State  of  presidential  preference  elections 
and  the  election  of  delegates  to  conven- 
tions of  national  political  parties  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States : 

"ARTICLE 

"Section  1.  During  each  year  which  Im- 
mediately precedes  a  year  In  which  the  terms 
of  President  and  Vice  President  expire,  each 
State  shall  conduct  a  presidential  preference 
election  In  which  voters  of  that  State  may 
express  their  preference  for  candidates  of 
national  political  parties  for  nomination 
for  President.  Each  such  candidate  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  his  name  placed  upon  the 
ballot  of  his  party  In  such  election  con- 
ducted In  any  State  In  accordance  with  the 
law  of  such  State.  No  person  shall  be  named 
upon  any  such  ballot  as  such  a  candidate 
without  his  consent.  The  number  of  votes 
cast  In  such  election  within  each  State  for 
each  such  candidate  shall  be  officially  ascer- 
tained and  announced,  but  the  result  of 
such  preference  election  shall  not  be  bind- 
ing upon  delegates  to  any  nominating  con- 
vention. 

"Sec.  2.  Delegates  of  each  national  po- 
litical party  from  each  State  to  each  nomi- 
nating convention  of  that  political  party 
shall  be  chosen  in  the  presidential  preference 
election  conducted  In  that  State.  Delegates 
of  each  such  political  party  so  chosen  from 
each  State  shall  Include  two  delegates  elected 
from  each  Congressional  district  of  the  State. 
and  two  delegates  elected  from  the  State  at 
large  for  each  Representative  In  the  Con- 
gress who  Is  elected  from  the  State  at  large. 
Delegates  of  each  such  political  party  so 
chosen  from  each  State  shall  Include  such 
additional  niomber  of  delegates  elected,  from 
the  State  at  large  as  the  national  governing 
body  of  that  political  party  shall  prescribe 

"Sec.  3.  Each  State  shall  determine  by  law 
the  manner  In  which  the  names  of  candi- 
dates for  the  nomination  of  any  national 
political  party  for  President,  and  candidates 
for  delegate  to  the  nominating  convention 
of  any  national  political  party,  shall  be 
placed  upon  the  ballot  In  any  presidential 
preference  election.  The  time  at  which  any 
presidential  preference  election  is  conducted 
In  any  State  shall  be  determined  by  the  law 
of  that  State  unless  the  Congress  shall  by 
law  appoint  a  different  day. 

"Sec.  4.  Each  State  shall  prescribe  by  law 
the  qualifications  of  voters  In  presidential 
preference  elections  conducted  within  that 
State,  but  each  qOallfled  voter  in  any  such 
election  may  cast  ballots  for  candidates  of 
any  political  party  of  his  choice  without  re- 
gard to  his  registration  as  a  member  of  that 
political  party  or  any  other  political  party. 
No  voter  In  any  such  election  may  cast  bal- 
lots for  candidates  of  more  than  one  na- 
tional political  party.  Each  such  voter  In  any 
State  may  cast  his  ballot  for  one  candidate 
for  the  nomination  of  that  political  party  for 
President,  for  two  candidates  for  delegate  to 
the  nominating  convention  of  that  political 
party  from  the  congressional  district  in 
which  he  resides,  and  for  the  number  of 
candidates  for  delegate  to  such  convention 
elected  from  that  State  at  large  equal  to  the 
number  of  such  delegates  so  elected  to  which 
that  State  is  entitled. 
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"Sec.  6.  The  candidates  of  each  national 
political  party  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  chosen  by  majority  vote  of 
the  delegates  elected  under  this  article  from 
all  States  to  a  nominating  convention  of  that 
party  which  shall  be  convened  not  later  than 
September  15  In  the  year  In  which  such  dele- 
gates are  chosen.  Upon  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  each  such  convention,  the  presiding 
officer  thereof  shall  certify  the  names  of  the 
candidates  so  chosen  in  such  manner  as  the 
Congress  shall   prescribe  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  Under  this  article,  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  State, 
and  the  Congress  shall  enact  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  this  article  Into  effect 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  For  the 
purpKwes  of  this  article,  a  political  party 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  national  political 
party  if  in  the  most  recent  previous  presi- 
dential election  the  candidates  of  that  politi- 
cal party  for  elector  for  President  In  all 
States  received  in  the  aggregate  at  leeist  ten 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
in  all  States  for  candidates  of  all  political 
parties  for  elector  for  President. 

"Sec.  7.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

"Sec.  8.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on  the 
30th  day  of  January  following  Its  ratifica- 
tion. 

"Sec.  9.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  sub- 
mission hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

S.J.  Res.  93 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  en- 
abling citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
change  residences  to  vote  In  presidential 
elections 

Resolution  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  states : 


"ARTICLE 


"Section  1.  No  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who,  while  a  resident  of  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  any  State,  has  become  qualified  to 
vote  In  that  political  subdivision  In  an  elec- 
tion to  choose  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
In  that  political  subdivision  In  that  election 
because  of  the  removal  of  his  legal  residence 
before  the  date  of  that  election  to  another 
political  subdivision  of  the  same  or  any  other 
State  if  that  election  occurs  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  minimum  period  of  residence 
In  such  other  political  subdivision  which  Is 
required  of  that  citizen  for  qualification  to 
vote  In  that  election  in  such  other  political 
subdivision.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article, 
the  district  constituting  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  State. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

"Sec.  3.  The  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 
gress." 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  FRIDAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 


ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  noon  on  Friday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AND  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT   OF   THE   SENATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  until  noon  on 
Friday  next,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  receive  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  they  may  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  during  the  adjournment,  all 
committee  be  authorized  to  file  reports, 
together  with  individual,  minority,  and 
supplemental  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    OP    BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  be  done 
without  the  Senator  from  Maine  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    PROPOSED    FOREIGN    TRADE 
ZONE  AT  MACHIASPORT,  MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  I  should  like  this  after- 
noon to  spend  a  few  moments  of  the 
Senate's  time  to  discuss  a  project  which 
is  of  particular  interest  to  my  State  and 
to  New  England,  and  which  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  some  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate — the  so-called 
Machiasport  project. 

I  expect  that  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon will  be  only  one  of  many  such  dis- 
cussions in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead, 
so  I  do  not  expect  to  cover  the  subject 
exhaustively  this  afternoon.  It  is  our  de- 
sire to  begin  a  discussion  from  the  point 
of  view  of  New  England,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  support  this  project 
in  New  England's  interests. 

The  people  of  New  England  know  their 
needs  for  low  cost  fuel  have  been  ignored 
for  too  long.  The  Governor  of  Maine  has 
taken  steps  to  reverse  this  situation  by 
making  application  for  a  foreign  trade 
zone  in  Machiasport,  Maine.  The  trade 
zone  would  contain  an  oil  refinery  which 


will  use  foreign  crude  oil  to  produce 
cheap  fuel  for  New  England.  The  plan 
has  had  powerful  opposition.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  said  and  written  about 
the  impact  of  this  proposed  refinery  on 
the  U.S.  economy  and  national  security. 
Many  of  these  statements  have  been  mis- 
leading, or  based  on  incomplete  informa- 
tion. The  New  England  delegation  has  a 
responsibility  to  set  the  record  straight, 
to  present  the  facts  so  that  a  proper 
judgment  may  be  made  with  reference  to 
the  foreign  trade  zone  proposal,  the  ap- 
plication for  an  oil  import  allocation,  and 
the  proposed  change  in  the  mandatory 
oil  import  regulations. 

On  March  12,  1969,  our  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  in 
which  he  sp>oke  of  the  risks  he  saw  in 
constructing  an  oil  refinery  in  New  Eng- 
land. We,  the  New  England  delegation, 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
paper  which  briefly  disputes  the  major 
points  made  in  that  speech.  As  the  weeks 
go  by.  we  will  continue  to  speak  to  these 
points  in  detail.  We  will  provide  the  facts 
to  enlighten  the  Senate  on  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Machiasport  proposal.  So  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  brief 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  respect  to  the 
many  points  which  might  be  raised  in 
refutation  of  the  speech  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  I 
should  like  to  touch  upon  one  this  after- 
noon, and  I  except  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  touch  upon  others. 

For  example,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  challenged  the  request 
for  an  oil  import  quota  of  100.000  barrels 
per  day  to  serve  the  proposed  refinery 
in  New  England.  He  described  it  in  such 
terms  as  "fantastic  oil  concession,"  "crip- 
pling body  blow  to  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram," and  "discrimination  against  other 
companies."  He  went  into  detail  to  ex- 
plain how  the  allocation  of  100.000  bar- 
rels a  day  of  foreign  oil  would  in  his 
judgment  threaten  our  national  security. 
In  the  same  speech,  however,  he  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  allocation  of  im- 
port quotas  of  240,000  barrels  to  three 
companies  for  the  development  of  de- 
sulfurization  plants.  On  January  23,  1969, 
Guardian  Oil  Co.  was  granted  a  95,000- 
barrel-per-day  quota;  Supermarine  was 
given  46,500,  and  Fuel  Desulfurization 
Inc.  was  given  100,000  barrels  per  day. 

The  rationale  was  that  these  quotas  of 
foreign  oil  would  be  used  to  produce  low- 
sulfur  oil  to  meet  clean  air  regulations, 
thus  eliminating  air  pollution  problems 
in  New  England.  I  should  explain  that 
the  three  companies  awarded  these  oil 
import  quotas  were  newly  organized. 
They  have  no  prior  marketing  experi- 
ence, no  oil  production,  no  transporta- 
tion and  distribution  facilities,  no  mar- 
kets, and  no  specific  plant  l(5cation.  By 
the  same  token,  a  site  has  been  selected 
in  New  England  for  the  Machiasport 
refinery,  a  company  has  been  selected 
that  will  refine  low-sulfur  oil,  and  New 
England  independent  marketers  are 
ready  to  supply  the  market  outlets. 
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We  cannot  understand  how  anyone 
can  attack  a  rtflnery  at  Machlasport 
which  would  use  a  100,000-barrel-a-day 
quota,  and  at  the  same  time  endorse  al- 
locations to  import  241,000  barrels  a  day. 

I  support  any  {legitimate  move  to  pro- 
duce and  suppljl  low-sulfur,  nonpollut- 
Ing  residual  fu€fl  oil,  oil  not  presently 
being  produced  in  this  country.  That  is 
one  reason  thatj  I  support  the  refinery 
at  Machiasport  i^hich  will  produce  such 
an  oil  because  k  will  be  refining  low- 
sulfur  crude  oil  fj-om  the  Middle  East  in- 
stead of  the  hig^-sulfur  Western  Hemi- 
sphere crude  olli 

On  March  12  ()ur  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana assured  ui  that  this  241.000-bar- 
rels-a-day  impott  allocation  for  desul- 
furizatlon  refining  will,  "preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Mandatory  import  pro- 
gram." I  think  tfiere  is  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  In  thej  April  7.  1969.  Issue  of 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  there  Is  an  In- 
teresting article  titled  "Resid  Sweetners 
Pluck  Import  Pl^m."  This  article  states 
in  part:*  " 

A  sleeper  In  oil-import  regulations  will 
allow  operators  of  W.S.  desulfurlzatlon  plants 
to  generate  quotai  for  high-quality  crude 
worth  about  $1  bbl  in  exchange  for  domestic 
residual  actually  processed  In  the  plants. 

This  was  dlsclosil  by  Interior  Department 
sources  last  week  a^  a  fourth  desulfurlzatlon 
plant  was  announced.  Steuart  Refining  Com- 
pany, Washington,  p.C,  applied  for  a  100,000 
barrel  per  day  residual  quota  for  a  reflnery- 
desulfurlzatlon  plajnt  to  be  built  at  Plney 
|teuart  has  been  stymied 
a  foreign-trade  zone  for 


Point.   Maryland 
In  efforts  to  obtal 
that  location 

The  rules  allow 
generate  Import  q 


desulfurlzatlon  plants  to 
,r  ^Jotas  for  residual  fuel,  or 
topped  crude,  equa|  to  the  low-sulXur  resid- 
ual produced  for  jsale  to  meet  clean-air 
regulations.  The  rekldual  actually  processed 
to  make  low-sulfu^  product  must  be  high- 
sulfur  material.       1 

But  the  plant  ojierator  does  not  have  to 
Import  hlgh-sulfurl  product.  He  can  Import 
high-quality,  low  silfur  topped  crude  which 
Is  good  refinery  feedstock.  Interior  sources 
confirmed  last  weef ,  and  exchange  this  for 
domestic  hlgh-sulfttr  residual  to  be  run  In 
the  desulfurlzatlon  I  plant.  The  difference  In 
value.  Interior  ofllcliils  say  could  be  as  much 
as  $1  bbl.  ' 

The  typical  desulfurlzatlon  plant  can  gen- 
erate quota  equal  t<j  about  80%  of  Its  Inputs. 

This  means  th^t  a  company  can  im- 
port high-quality !  topped  crude  and  ex- 
change it  for  the  domestic  residual  it  will 
actually  process,  "this  exchange  will  earn 
the  company  as  rr^uch  as  SI  a  barrel,  the 
difference  in  prici  between  foreign  and 
domestic  crude.  Equally  Important,  a 
typical  desulfurizAtion  plant  can  gener- 
ate 80  percent  of  Its  input.  Therefore,  a 
plant  using  300,000  of  crude  a  day  could 
import  240,000  babels  of  foreign  topped 
crude  free  of  the  rtiandatory  import  pro- 
gram. I  cannot  agtee  with  our  colleague 
from  Louisiana  tqat  the  desulfurlzatlon 
program  will,  "preserve  the  Integrity  of 
the  mandatory  oil  import  program." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana also  spoke  of  the  massive  research 
programs  being  carried  out  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  the  Qovemment  to  solve  air 
pollution  problem*  at  reasonable  costs. 
He  indicated  that  If  special  treatment  Is 
given  to  the  proposed  refinery  in  Machi- 
asport, a  refinery  that  will  produce  low- 
sulfur  fuel,  It  woul0  be  difficult  to  Justify 


alternative  programs  benefiting  the  en- 
tire Nation.  He  stated,  with  reference  to 
pollution  and  the  desulfurlzatlon  plants, 
"Surely,  cheaper  ways  are  available  and 
are  now  being  Intensely  Investigated." 
What  we  were  not  told  was  that  It  re- 
quires four  refineries  to  process  desulfur- 
ized  oil  using  Venezuelan  crude  under 
the  program  and  procedure  he  endorsed. 
And  who  will  pay  for  the  fuel  products 
that  reqiilre  four  refineries?  If  past  ex- 
perience Is  a  guide,  the  consimier  will 
pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  just  one 
small  segment  of  the  controversy  over 
the  Machiasport  proposal.  Today,  and 
in  the  ensuing  weeks  my  colleagues  from 
New  England  and  I  will  continue  to 
clarify  and  correct  the  many  illusions 
that  misinformed  dlsciission  has  created. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
the  statements  he  has  made  this  after- 
noon. His  comments  are  balanced,  rea- 
sonable, responsible,  and  piertlnent  to  the 
issue  at  hand.  They  answer  some  of  the 
arguments  which  our  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  attacking  Machiasport.  In 
reviewing  these  argimients  we  find  sev- 
eral misleading  distortions  which  are  un- 
fair to  the  people  of  New  England. 

The  Senator  from  Maine,  in  providing 
leadership  on  the  question  of  Machias- 
port, has  addressed  himself  to  some  of 
these  very  important  Issues. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine 
if  he  would  give  me  his  thinking  and 
reasoning  on  one  of  the  other  areas  which 
we  have  been  very  much  interested  in. 
The  only  justification  advanced  for  the 
Mandatory  Import  Control  Program  is 
that  for  national  security. 

It  is  claimed  that  only  by  keeping  in- 
expensive foreign  oil  out,  and  domestic 
prices  high,  would  exploration  in  this 
country  be  sufficiently  encouraged  and 
sufficient  oil  reserves  available  in  case  of 
war  or  other  international  crises. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a 
flaw  In  the  argument  that  our  reserves 
will  be  conserved  if  we  consume  them 
first;  for  by  keeping  out  foreign  oil.  we 
must,  of  course,  use  our  own  to  satisfy 
our  peacetime  demands.  Thus,  while 
Senator  Long  maintains  that  reserves 
have  fallen  despite  the  program,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  they  have  fallen,  it  Is — at 
least  in  part — because  of  the  program. 
For  under  this  program,  U.S.  production 
in  1967  was  slightly  greater  than  Middle 
East  production,  yet  while  our  proven  re- 
serves remained  about  constant.  Middle 
East  proven  reserves  have  grown  to  the 
point  that  they  are  now  about  250  bil- 
lion barrels,  or  about  eight  times  our 
proven  reserves.  If  we  continue  to  force 
domestic  consumers  to  use  U.S.  oil  in 
peacetime,  this  trend  will  continue. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Maine,  then, 
not  find  some  difficulty  in  following  the 
reasoning  of  those  who  support  an  oil 


Import  program  on  the  basis  of  national 
security?  It  would  certainly  appear  to 
me  we  would  be  much  better  off  conserv- 
ing our  own  domestic  resources,^  perhaps 
by  finding  a  program  that  will  maintain 
our  productive  capacity  at  less  cost  to 
the  oil-consuming  public  throughout  the 
coimtry,  and  in  particular  to  the  con- 
sumers of  New  England. 

Does  the  Senator  find  trouble  in  jus- 
tifying an  oil  Import  program,  as  I  do, 
in  justifying  it  under  the  rationale  of 
national  security, 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, I  think,  has  touched  upon  an 
important  point.  In  response  to  it,  there 
are  two  or  three  observations  which  are 
relevant. 

First — and  I  suppose  this  is  the  least 
substantive  of  the  answers  that  would 
be  relevant — we  do  not  propose  to  use 
any  kind  of  project  to  eliminate  the  oil 
import  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  not  asking  for  any  increase  in  the 
total  Import  quotas.  What  we  are  asking 
for  is  the  earmarking  of  some  of  the 
quotas  for  New  England,  which  Is  a  spe- 
cial deficit  area  in  all  kinds  of  fuel 

When  the  national  security  argimient 
is  raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  other  Senators  or 
other  opponents  of  the  project,  they  are 
not  responsive  to  the  nature  of  the  proj- 
ect and  its  application.  That  is  the  first 
point  I  should  like  to  make. 

Second,  there  is  a  national  security 
argument  in  reverse.  There  has  been  In 
the  nature  of  an  oil  import  program 
which  is  concentrated — well  over  one- 
third  of  our  total  refinery  capacity — in 
the  Texas-Louisiana  gulf  area.  These 
gulf  refineries,  concentrated  as  they  are. 
are  likely  to  become  a  prime  target  of 
enemy  attack.  Thus,  national  security  in- 
volves not  only  sources  of  oil  but  also  the 
refining  of  oU. 

At  this  point,  with  so  much  of  the  refin- 
ery capacity  concentrated  in  the  gulf 
area,  there  is  a  national  security  argu- 
ment for  building  Machiasport  in  New 
England. 

The  third  point  I  should  like  to  make, 
with  respect  to  the  arguments  made  by 
the  opponents  of  the  project,  is  the  in- 
consistency of  the  case  they  make  to  pro- 
tect the  oil  industry.  They  are  the  first 
to  fight  for  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 
For  example,  the  oil  depletion  allowance, 
they  argue.  Is  necessary  in  order  to  dis- 
cover new  sources  of  crude — ^new  sources 
of  oil.  and  that  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance is  available  for  prospecting  overseas 
as  well  as  at  home.  So  that,  to  the  extent 
the  American  oil  Industry  has  foreign 
sources  of  crude  which  has  been  sub- 
sidized by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  by  way  of  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, the  same  oil  companies  come  to 
us  and  say  that  these  sources  of  crude, 
which  have  been  supported  by  taxpayers' 
dollars  are  not  reliable  sources  in  times 
of  national  security.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  makes  the  case  against  the  contin- 
uation of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  to 
support  foreign  prospecting  by  American 
oil  companies. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  well  pointed  out,  not  only  do 
the  oil  companies  get  an  oil  depletion 
allowance  for  the  exploration  and  re- 
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search  abroad  as  well  els  at  home,  but 
we  also  know,  as  has  been  revealed  at 
the  antitrust  subcommittee  hearings 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hart)  ,  that  they  are,  in  effect,  able 
to  credit  foreign  taxes  against  U.S. 
taxes  otherwise  owed  on  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  basis.  Under  any  realistic  kind  of 
labeling,  these  payments  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  quitie  clearly  royalties.  Yet 
the  companies  are  able  to  obtain  a  tax 
credit  for  these  payments.  If  those  same 
payments  were  made  to  landowners  in 
this  country  they  would  be  royalties  and 
could  be  deducted,  not  credited.  So  not 
only  do  they  get  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, but  also  the  written-in  kind  of 
special  privilege  which,  as  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  pointed  out,  provides 
for  an  additional  incentive  for  explora- 
tion outside  the  country.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  rationale  of  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  itself  and  to  that  of  the 
oil  import  program  which  is  meant  to 
encourage  domestic — not  foreign — ex- 
ploration. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  say  ,to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  that  there  are  a 
combination  of  ironies  which  confront 
the  citizens  of  New  England.  One,  they 
are  asked  to  pay  taxes  and,  by  payment 
of  those  taxes,  subsidize  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  of  the  American  oil  com- 
panies for  exploration  of  foreign  sources 
of  oil.  Then,  when  they  seek  to  import 
that  oil  for  use  in  a  fuel  deficit  region, 
which  pays  the  highest  oil  prices  in 
the  country,  the  taxpayers  are  told,  in 
the  interests  of  national  security,  that 
they  must  not  import  that  oil  but  should 
rely  upon  local  sources.  They  argue  it 
both  ways.  We  have  an  earthy  way  to 
describe  that  kind  of  situation  in  Amer- 
ica but  I  guess  I  should  not  use  it  on  the 
Senate  fioor.  But.  this  is  getting  it  both 
ways,  and  I  think  It  is  therefore  per- 
fectly appropriate  for  us  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  others  who  oppose  this  project. 
'Choose  one  of  the  two,  but  you  cannot 
have  both." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  meantime,  as 
all  of  us  know  in  New  England,  where  we 
are  suffering  because  of  the  possibility 
of  the  limitation  of  oil,  we  see  the  free 
flow  of  cheap  textiles  and  cheap  shoes 
which  come  pouring,  into  the  country, 
which  works  to  the  disadvantage,  in 
many  instances,  of  New  England,  and 
adds  to  its  problems. 

On  the  first  point  on  which  the  Sen- 
ator talked  in  this  area,  does  the  Senator 
from  Maine  have  the  same  kind  of  trou- 
ble I  have  with  respect  to  importation 
of  oil  from  Canada.  This  oil  is  more 
secure  than  our  offshore  or  Alaskan  pro- 
duction, yet  Canadian  imports  are  de- 
ducted from  the  12.2  limitations.  This 
means  that  even  less  than  12.2  percent 
of  crude  oil — excluding  residual — can 
be  imported  into  Districts  I  to  IV  from 
abroad. 

We  find,  for  instance,  in  the  State  of 
Alaska — which  I  have  just  had  the  good 
chance  to  visit  recently 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  seems  to  me  I  read 
something  about  the  Senator's  visit  there. 
I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  was  a  lonely  trip 
up  there. 


We  find  Alaskan  and  offshore  produc- 
tion not  included  in  the  12.2  percent  pro- 
gram, but  Canada,  whose  production  Is 
more  secure  included. 

If  we  are  talking  about  the  question 
of  national  security,  it  would  certainly 
appear  to  me  to  be  self-evident  that  so 
far  as  having  that  oil  come  in  here  by 
sea  from  Alaska,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
lot  more  difficult  than  having  it  come 
across  the  border  at  any  one  of  a  number 
of  places  from  Canada. 

Thus,  once  more,  if  we  are  going  to 
talk  about  the  question  of  national  se- 
curity, it  seems  to  me  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  total  concept  of 
security.  Certainly,  we  should  be  willing 
to  look  at  the  resources  in  Canada  as 
being  resources  which  would  be  readily 
available,  since  our  security  is  so  inti- 
mately involved  with  hers. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
oil  supplies  from  domestic  sources  are 
brought  to  us  by  water.  The  water  lines 
from  the  Gulf — where  so  much  of  the 
refinery  capacity  is  located — to  Portland, 
Maine,  are  as  long  as  the  water  lines  to 
Europe.  I  think,  almost  as  long  as  the 
water  lines  to  the  Middle  East.  Water  is 
the  method  of  carriage  of  oil  domestically 
produced,  as  well  as  overseas  production. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
our  enemy — whoever  it  may  be — sinks  a 
coastal  ship,  it  can  sink  it  whether  it 
comes  from  the  gulf  ports  of  this  coun- 
try, from  Venezuela,  or  from  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  we  could  get  some 
kind  of  exemption  for  coastwise  traffic, 
I  suppose  that  might  be'  helpful. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  Senator  believes,  as  I  do. 
that  we  could  devise  a  system  that  would 
not  be  nearly  so  costly  to  the  consumers 
of  New  England,  and  to  the  taxpayers 
generally,  to  preserve  the  possibility  of 
immediate  production — if  there  were 
some  kind  of  national  crisis;  for  disinter- 
ested, expert  witnesses  before  the  anti- 
trust subcommittee  have  estimated  that 
our  existing  programs  cost  some  $4  bil- 
lion a  year  to  the  American  consumers. 

Does  the  Senator  not  agree  with  me 
that  it  certainly  would  seem  possible  to 
continue  the  kinds  of  production  facili- 
ties necessary  for  our  national  security 
without  having  to  burden  the  American 
consumer  with  up  to  S4  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
I  recall  the  testimony  before  the  Hart 
Subcommittee,  the  import  program  in 
effect  subsidizes,  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer  and  consumer,  the 
least  efficient  units,  wells  producing  10 
to  20  banels  a  day,  a  producing  capacity 
that  we  would  really  be  better  off  without, 
in  terms  of  the  impact  on  consumer 
prices.  If  the  import  controls  were  elimi- 
nated and  the  price  were  allowed  to  seek 
its  natural  level,  domestic  production 
could  compete  with  foreign  producers  of 
oil.  At  least,  that  appears  to  be  the  find- 
ing of  the  Hart  committee, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  all,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senators  from  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts  for  the 
magnificent  fight  they  are  carrying  on 


for  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  zone 
in  Maine. 

Speaking  of  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  preservation  of  our  natural 
resources,  I  think  one  thing  we  should 
keep  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  America's  posterity  to  hold 
in  reserve  as  much  as  we  can  hold  in 
reserve  the  supply  of  oil  that  is  under- 
ground In  this  continent.  After  all,  there 
is  only  so  much  oil  there,  and  in  a  mat- 
ter of  time,  the  supply  will  become  ex- 
hausted. 

I  think  if  we  can  at  this  time  promote 
and  stimulate  the  importation  of  oil  from 
abroad,  to  the  advantage  of  the  consum- 
er, the  ultimate  result  will  be  that  we 
will  stretch  out  our  own  reserves,  so 
that,  if  the  day  should  ever  come  when 
we  needed  domestic  oil  in  greater  sup- 
ply, we  would  have  it  here  if  the  foreign 
supply  were  shut  off. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  one  of  the  very  im- 
pressive pieces  of  testimony  that  came 
before  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee some  2  weeks  ago — and  this 
testimony  has  not  been  refuted — shows 
that  even  if  imports  were  permitted  with- 
out restriction  most  of  our  domestic  pro- 
duction, if  it  were  not  encumbered  by 
wasteful  and  inefficient  prorationing  reg- 
ulations, would  be  competitive  with  for- 
eign. This  testimony  reveals  that  we  are 
paying  a  gredt  deal  of  money  to  bring 
forth  a  ratheir  small  increment  to  do- 
mestic production. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  refers  to 
production  controls? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Production  controls. 
That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  I  believe  the 
whole  matter  of  quotas  of  oil  importation 
has  developed  into  a  national  scandal.  It 
is  a  scandal.  There  is  no  earthly  reason 
for  it.  Our  hospitals  and  our  manufac- 
turing plants  use  residual  oil.  We  do  not 
manufacture  sufficient  residual  oil  be- 
cause it  is  more  profitable  to  produce 
higher  octanes.  However,  for  some  rea- 
son, when  the  directive  was  issued  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  someone 
gave  it  the  interpretation  that  it  even 
included  residual  oil.  So  residual  oil 
comes  under  the  restriction.  As  a  result, 
there  are  small  oil  dealers  in  Rhode  Is- 
land who  have  to  beg  for  tickets.  The 
problem  now  Is  that  once  a  small  dis- 
tributor becomes  a  customer  of  the  large 
oil  companies  he  becomes  a  captive  cus- 
tomer because  he  has  no  choice.  Thus,  if 
a  customer  wanted  to  go  somewhere  else 
to  get  oil  or  have  some  competition  for 
his  business,  he  would  not  get  the  ticket 
he  needs.  So  the  whole  distribution  sys- 
tem has  been  tied  up  in  a  knot.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  price  keeps  going  up,  and 
up,  and  up.  The  people  of  Rhode  Island 
who  have  to  use  oil  for  heating  homes  or 
heating  their  plants  or  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  are  paying  exorbitant  prices 
unnecessarily 

This  oil  question  has  become  a  scanda- 
lous and  sickening  matter  in  New  Eng- 
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land,  because,  |n  the  final  analysis,  the 
consumer  is  th^  one  who  has  to  pay  the 
price,  and  he  14  paying  it  very  dearly.  I 
hope  something  will  be  done  about  it. 

I  again  congratulate  my  colleagues  for 
at  least  making: this  a  public  issue  on  the 
floor  of  the  Sen(ate  of  the  United  States. 

iEZHIBrT    1 

New  England  S^ators'  Statxmint  on  On. 
Import  Polict  Iand  thb  Phoposxo  Fouign 
Trade  Zonr  at  ;  Machiaspobt.  Maine 
The  debate  ovet  the  proposed  foreign  trade 
zone  at  Machlasp^rt  haa  dragged  on  for  many 
months.  It  haa  hepn  embroiled  In  the  politics 
of  oil  and  confU(itlng  pressures  on  two  ad- 
ministrations.       I 

Because  the  debate  has  raged  so  long,  the 
discussion  has  b«come  disjointed  and  con- 
fiislng.  Issues  havje  been  raised,  ranging  from 
the  alleged  disaster  one  oil  refinery  would 
create  for  the  doitoestlc  oil  industry  to  accu- 
sations of  favorid  treatment  for  one  oil 
company. 

The  New  England  Senators  beUeve  the 
Senate  deserves  n^ore  than  a  series  of  verbal 
broadsides.  We  bejleve  the  Machlasport  proj- 
ect and  other  stfeps  which  could  alleviate 
New  England's  petroleum  supply  problems 
should  W  considered  on  their  merits. 

The  following  statement  is  a  brief  expres- 
sion of  our  conc^ns.  We  present  It  as  evi- 
dence of  our  un;  ty  of  purpose,  as  a  brief 
refutation  of  arguments  raised  by  opponents, 
and  as  a  documeit  to  re-orlent  public  dis- 
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cusslon  to  the  genuine  Issues  involved.  In 
the  coming  weeks  we  shall  add  to  our  case 
with  more  detailed  discussions  and  factual 
presentations. 

The  case  for  Machlasport  can  be  ade- 
quately presented  under  the  following 
headings: 

NEW    ENGLAND'S    NEED 

New  England's  p>er  capita  consumption  of 
heating  oil  Is  3'/i  times  the  national  aver- 
age. The  region  has  no  indigenous  sources  of 
raw  petroleum,  no  operating  oil  refineries, 
and  no  pipelines.  It  does  not  have  Indigenous 
supplies  of  coal.  Because  of  its  geographic 
position  at  the  end  of  long  oil  supply  lines. 
New  England's  oil  supplies  are  restricted  and 
unreliable.  Fuel  shortages  In  parts  of  the 
region  have  deprived  people  of  heat  during 
the-  coldest  months  of  the  year. 

It  Is  difficult  for  non-New  Englanders  to 
appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
Pew  realize,  for  example,  that  winter  tem- 
perature ranges  and  averages  In  Burlington, 
Vermont,  are  virtually  Identical  with  those 
of  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Fuel  supply  in  New 
England  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  comfort. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  survival. 

PRICING 

New  England  pays  higher  prices  for  heat- 
ing oil  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  1968, 
New  Englanders  paid  over  7  percent  more 
for  heating  oil  than  people  in  the  rest  of 
the  United  States. 

The  following  table  documents  the  price 
disadvantage  suffered   by  New  England. 
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England  could  realize  a  cost  reduction  of  10 
percent — enough  to  bring  its  fuel  prices  Into 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONES 

Under  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act,  each 
port  of  entry  in  the  United  States  Is  en- 
Utled  to  a  foreign  trade  zone.  Under  the 
act,  approval  of  the  application  Is  an  ad- 
ministrative, rather  than  a  policy-making 
process.  If  the  proposed  foreign  trade  zone 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  act.  approval 
should  be  given. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Board  of  Alter- 
nates reviewed  the  proposal  and  recom- 
mended approval.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances, that  recommendation  would  have 
been  adopted  by  the  board  Itself. 

But  opponents  of  the  refinery  have  suc- 
ceeded in  clouding  the  Issue  for  this  ad- 
mlnistratloi^  as  they  did  for  the  last,  by 
injecUng  oil  Import  policy  questions  into  a 
proceeding  before  a  board  which  does  not 
control  oil  import  allocations.  There  Is  no 
connection  between  oil  import  allocations 
and  the  eUglblUty  of  a  port  for  a  foreign 
trade  zone. 

The  purpose  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  is  to 
serve  the  convenience  of  commerce.  The  cre- 
ation of  a  zone  does  not  In  any  way  relax 
the  protections  which  are  given  to  goods  or 
domestic  Industries  by  reason  of  our  trade 
policy— whether  tariffs  or  quotas. 

The  responsibility  for  the  board  to  ap- 
prove a  zone  is  clear.  The  board  must  de- 
cide that: 

(1)  The  applicant  conducted  an  economic 
survey  that  reflects,  "that  the  anUclpated 
commerce,  benefits  and  returns,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  will  Justify  its  construction  to 
expedite  and  encourage  foreign  commerce." 

(2)  There  Is  adequate  proof  of  the  ability 
of  the  applicant  to  finance  a  zone. 

(3)  There  are  adequate  physical  facllltlea 


In  the  form  of  warehouses,  transportation 
connections,  sanitation,  light  and  power,  Are 
protection,  adequate  enclosures  to  segregate 
the  zone  from  the  customs  territory,  and 
such  other  facilities  that  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Board. 

Officials  of  two  administrations,  Including 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans,  have  openly 
stated  that  these  are  the  only  considerations 
pertinent  to  the  foreign  trade  zone  board's 
Jurisdiction. 

USE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONE 

The  State  of  Maine's  port  authority  would 
be  the  operator  of  the  foreign  trade  zone. 
Occidental  Petroleum  Company  has  applied 
to  the  authority  for  a  license  to  operate  .i 
refinery.  If  that  application  were  approved, 
Occidental  would  operate  Its  refinery  accord- 
ing to  standards  set  by  the  State  of  Maine. 

Under  the  law,  foreign  trade  zones  are 
operated  as  public  utilities  Use  of  Maine's 
foreign  trade  zone  could  not  and  would 
not  be  limited  to  one  company  or  to  one  kind 
of  manufacturing.  Applicants  for  use  of  zone 
facilities  must  be  treated  equitably. 

Companies  other  than  Occidental  have  in- 
dicated interest  In  applying  for  use  of  the 
zone.  Their  proposals,  when  submitted,  would 
be  given  equitable  consideration.  Approval 
would  depend  entirely  on  their  ability  to 
live  within  the  foreign  trade  zone  regula- 
tions. 

Contrary  to  opposition  assertions  that  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum  is  guaranteed  exclusive 
rights  to  the  foreign  trade  zone.  Occidental 
Is  only  one  out  of  several  potential  users  of 
the  zone. 

on,   IMPORT  REGULATIONS 

Oil  Import  restrictions,  under  the  presi- 
dential proclamation  of  1959,  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  refinery  "proposal.  Under  cur- 
rent regulations  there  is  no  provision  for 
the  withdrawal  of  finished  products  from 
foreign  trade  zones  for  consumption  In  the 
United  States  customs  area. 

In  1968,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
recognized  this  circumstance  and  requested 
staff  proposals  to  amend  the  oil  Import  reg- 
ulations to  permit  him  to  Judge  applica- 
tions for  such  withdrawals  on  their  merits. 
Two  proposals  were  published,  each  of  which 
would  have  given  the  secretary  authority 
to  approve  allocations  of  oil  Imports  from 
foreign  trade  zones  when  such  allocations 
would  be  in  the  best  national  Interest.  The 
major  difference  in  the  proposals  concerned 
the  source  of  crude  oil  to  be  refined  in  for- 
eign trade  zones.  Under  proposal  "A"  there 
were  no  restrictions  on  the  source  of  crude 
oil.  Under  proposal  "B"  there  was  a  re- 
quirement that  50'~c  of  the  finished  pro- 
ducts withdrawn  from  a  foreign  trade  zone 
would  have  to  be  refined  from  crude  oil 
produced    domestically. 

If  proposal  "B"  had  been  adopted  It  would 
not  have  been  economically  feasible  to  con- 
struct a  refinery  in  any  foreign  trade  zone 
that  was  not  located  next  to  a  source  of 
supply  of  domestic  oil.  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration did  not  act  In  favor  of  either 
proposal. 

President  Nixon  has  transferred  the  re- 
sponsibility for  review  of  the  oil  import 
regulations  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  himself.  He  has  appointed  a  task 
force  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
study  oil  import  policies.  We  anxiously  await 
the  result  of  this  task  force  study. 

NATIONAL    SECTTRITY 

The  Stated  rationale  of  the  import  con- 
trol program  Is  to  guarantee  adequate  oil 
reser-ee  and  refinery  capacity  for  national 
defense.  Proponents  of  our  current  oil  poli- 
cies maintain  that  the  Import  control  pro- 
gram, coupled  with  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, encourages  domestic  oil  exploration, 
which  In.  turn  contributes  significantly  to 
our  national  security. 

What  the  proponents  fall  to  mention  is 
that  the  current  oU  import  regulations  have 
forced  the  concentration  of  well  over  a  third 
of  our  total  refinery  capacity  In  the  Texas- 
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Louisiana  Gulf  area.  These  gulf  refineries  are 
likely  to  become  the  vulnerable  first  targets 
of  an  attacking  enemy. 

As  concerns  the  Impact  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  program  on  national  security,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  depletion  allow- 
ance applies  to  International  oil  operations, 
as  well  as  domestic,  giving  equal  encourage- 
ment to  exploration  in  foreign  fields. 

CONSERVATION 

Those  of  us  who  have  supported  the  pro- 
posal have  been  concerned  about  Its  effect 
on  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Maine  coast.  The 
State  of  Maine  has  obtained  technical  ad- 
vice In  developing  a  set  of  antl-pollutlon 
standards  for  the  off-loading  facilities  and 
refinery.  The  proposed  standards  require 
chemical  and  thermal  wastes  from  the  oil 
refinery  to  be  disposed  of  without  making  the 
surrounding  air  and  water  offensive  to 
humans.  Biologists  from  the  U.S.  E>epartment 
of  the  Interior  have  agreed  that  the  stand- 
ards are  high  enough  to  protect  surrounding 
ftsh  and  vrildllfe. 

Designing  oil  handling  facilities  and  an  oil 
refinery  to  meet  such  standards  Is  expensive, 
but  It  is  possible.  We  are  aware  of  the  need 
to  enforce  the  antl-pollutlon  standards,  and 
intend  to  do  all  we  can  to  ensure  that  the 
enforcement  mechanisms  are  adequate.  In 
addition,  we  believe  the  location  and  design 
of  the  facility  will  reduce  the  environmental 
impact  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  the  chief  areas  of  relevant  dis- 
cussion. We  think  this  short  statement  con- 
tains the  basic  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
proposal.  We  shall  present,  over  the  next 
few  weeks,  a  series  of  spteeches  to  provide  the 
Senate  with  a  detailed  and  straightforward 
set  of  evidence  on  behalf  of  a  more  rational 
and  equitable  oil  impwrt  p>ollcy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Stans  shocked  me  by 
an  armouncement  he  made  recently  to 
newspaper  reporters.  He  said  no  deci- 
sions will  be  made  on  a  foreign  trade  sub- 
zone  at  Machlasport,  Maine,  until  the 
White  House  study  of  the  oil  Import  pro- 
gram is  finished. 

Mr.  Stans  knows  that  this  Is  specious 
reasoning  and  double-talk. 

The  question  of  a  foreign  trade  zone 
for  Maine  and  the  study  of  the  oil  import 
programs  are  entirely  imrelated;  imre- 
lated,  that  is,  except  -for  the  part  the 
powerful  oil  lobby  is  playing  in  these 
events.  The  oil  industry  favors,  and 
urged  the  President  to  conduct  the 
.study,  but  they  have  used  all  their  vast 
influence — with  apparent  success — to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  all  New  England  to 
establish  a  foreign  trade  zone  in  Maine. 

Oil  Imports  are  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  application  for  a  foreign  trade 
zone  is  supposed  to  be  considered  by 
three  other  Department  heads,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Mr.  Stans,  the  chairman. 

Secretary  Stans  is  giving  the  Rhode 
Island  consumer  and  all  citizens  of  New 
England  the  run  around.  He  knows  It 
and  I  can  guess  why. 

Six  weeks  ago,  when  Mr.  Stans  was 
before  the  Commerce  Committee  on  the 
question  of  his  nomination  to  head  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  I  asked  him 
if  he  was  ready  to  consider  the  Machlas- 
port matter  as  soon  as  he  took  office  and 
give  to  the  people  of  New  England  the 
benefit  of  his  decision  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 


Mr.  Stans  assured  me  and  the  com- 
mittee that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Maine  application  had  to  have  priority 
of  attention  as  soon  as  he  took  office. 

I  am  going  to  quote  what  the  nominee 
said: 

I  will  do  my  best  to  expedite  It,  having  In 
mind,  of  course,  that  there  are  other  de- 
partments of  the  government  that  also  have 
a  voice  in  the  subject,  but  I  will  expedite 
It  Just  as  quickly  as  I  can. 

"I  will  expedite  It  just  as  quickly  as  I 
can."  What  caused  the  Secretary  to 
switch  his  signals  In  6  short  weeks?  How 
can  he  justify  this  dilatory  tactic  in  light 
of  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  sub- 
ordinate board  of  alternates  in  favor  of 
the  Maine  application? 

There  is  no  logic  to  Secretary  Stans' 
position.  It  is  another  monument  to  the 
awesome  power  of  the  oil  lobby.  You 
could  not  convince  a  single  Rhode  Island 
consumer  otherwise.  This  is  a  power  play 
that  is  costing  the  housewife  In  my  State 
a  couple  of  cents  a  gallon  for  the  fuel 
oil  burned  to  keep  her  family  warm.  That 
amounts  to  $2  million  more  each  year 
that  Rhode  Island  families  are  paying 
for  oil  than  they  should. 

We,  in  New  England,  perhaps  naively, 
never  really  knew  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  control  that  the  oil  industry  had  fas- 
tened on  the  Government.  That  Is  why 
the  facts  compiled  by  Senator  McIn- 
tyre's  Banking  and  Currency  Subcom- 
mittee appalled  and  shocked  us  so.  If 
anyone  in  New  England  ever  had  any 
doubt  about  the  raw  political  power  of 
the  oil  companies,  we  certainly  have  no 
illusions  left  now. 

That  is  one  lesson  we  have  learned 
from  the  Machlasport  project.  Time  and 
again,  over  the  past  several  months,  the 
big  oil  companies  have  worked  their  will 
to  delay,  postpone,  and  destroy  the  good 
and  valid  application  of  the  State  of 
Maine  to  establish  a  foreign  trade  zone  at 
Portland,  with  a  subzone  at  Machlasport. 
Time  and  again,  when  a  decision  based 
on  the  merits  was  about  to  be  made  on 
one  phase  or  another  of  Maine's  applica- 
tion, an  oil  Industry  policeman  signaled 
"stop"  and  the  Government  apparatus 
conveniently  found  a  new  way  to  grind 
to  a  halt. 

To  characterize  what  happened  to 
Maine's  application  during  the  last  ad- 
ministration as  an  administrative  ir- 
regularity would  be  a  kindness.  We,  in 
New  England,  soon  learned  that  we  were 
getting  the  runaround  from  Secretary 
Smith.  We  hoped  for  better  things  under 
Secretai-y  Stans. 

Decisions  now,  we  are  told,  would  be 
made  on  a  businesslike  basis — without 
prejudice.  Judged  by  these  recent  devel- 
opments, however.  It  appears  as  though 
"businesslike"  really  means  business  as 
usual,  at  the  same  old  stand,  with  the  big 
oil  companies  calling  the  tune. 

New  England,  indeed  the  whole  North- 
east, has  had  its  nose  bloodied  in  this 
matter  by  the  oil  industry;  but,  as  the 
going  gets  tough,  we  are  going  to  get 
tougher.  We  In  New  England  are  not 
about  to  be  frightened  away  from  this 
fight,  and,  I  think,  the  oil  lobby  will 
regret  the  day  they  decided  to  try  and 
stop  New  England  from  getting  its  fair 
share  of  the  benefits  of  the  oil  import 
program. 


Now,  I  understand  that  Harold  Mc- 
Clure,  president  of  a  domestic  producers 
group,  told  a  press  conference  recently 
that  we  New  Englanders,  in  our  'exu- 
berance" Machlasport,  were  misleading 
our  constituents  by  telling  them  that  the 
oil  Industry  was  mulcting  them  with  the 
highest  prices  in  the  Nation.  I  under- 
stand, too,  that  he  specifically  noted  that 
Senators  Muskie.  Kennedy,  and  Mc- 
Intyre  were  among  the  leaders  of  the 
group  making  such  "wrong"  claims. 
These  three  esteemed  associates  do  not 
need  me  to  defend  them,  but  I  strongly 
resent  such  criticism,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  whole  misleading  record  of 
oil  company  propaganda  which  we  have 
been  forced  to  stomach  in  New  England, 
once  we  decided  to  seek  a  more  equitable 
arrangement  for  our  consumers  under 
the  oil  import  program. 

Mr.  McClure  had  some  more  industry 
sllght-of-hand  statistics  to  prove  that  on 
the  average,  over  the  last  11  years,  our 
home  heating  oil  prices  were  not  out  of 
line  with  those  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. I  suppose  if  one  goes  back  far  enough 
and  mixes  together  a  sufficient  number 
of  figures,  one  can  prove  almost  any- 
thing, but  not  to  the  Rhode  Island  house- 
wife and  her  husband  who  are  footing 
the  bill.  You  cannot  fool  them.  They 
know  they  are  being  gouged. 

The  oil  companies  should  know  that 
we  in  New  England  do  understand,  at 
long  last,  the  facts  of  oil  Industry  pric- 
ing. We  know  from  our  own  independent 
analyses  that  if  one  examines  the  fig- 
ures for  the  last  5  years,  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis,  that  prices  for  our  home  heat- 
ing oil  on  both  wholesale  and  retail  levels 
have  risen  far  more  shaiT)ly  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  country. 

We  know,  too,  that  at  this  very 
moment  om-  consumers  are  paying  high- 
er retail  prices  and  om-  independent 
jobbers  are  paying  higher  wholesale 
prices  than  in  ariy  other  representative 
section  of  the  country.  These  are  facts 
and  they  cannot  be  waved  away  with  a 
magic  wand  by  lumping  them  together 
In  an  11 -year  exercise  of  "averaging". 

It  seemed  that  under  the  new  admin- 
istration, some  progress  was  going  to  be 
made  on  Maine's  application  for  a  for- 
eign trade  zone.  The  three-man  sub- 
Cabinet  level  committee  of  alternates 
unanimously  endorsed  the  application. 
Moreover,  Secretary  Stans,  Chairman  of 
the  full  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Board, 
scheduled  a  meeting  of  his  Board  for 
February  24  and,  I  understand,  he  con- 
firmed his  intention  of  disposing  of  this 
application  promptly  to  several  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  New  Eng- 
land on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  But, 
the  industi-y  called  a  different  tune  and 
Secretary  Stans  found  it  convenient  to 
Ignore  all  these  pledges.  Well,  I  do  not 
accept  that.  I  believe  he  should  honor  his 
commitments  and  I  am  going  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  insure  that  he  does. 

During  his  confirmation  hearings. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel  promised 
that  the  oil  Import  quota  application 
needed  to  make  Machlasport  a  reality 
would  receive  priority  treatment.  Thus 
the  stage  was  set.  for  decisive  action — 
action  that  was  long  overdue.  But.  we  in 
New  England  may  have  sold  the  industry 
short  again. 
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At  the  requdst  of  the  oil  Industry,  the 
President  considered  a  new  study  of  the 
oil  Import  pnogram.  Fortunately,  the 
President  kept  control  of  the  study  In 
the  White  H<)use  Itself.  This  Is  good 
news,  since  a  ^^^ite  House  study  can  be 
completed  far  piore  quickly  than  one  In 
which  several  departments  have  to  co- 
ordinate their  views.  And  the  White 
House  should  be  less  responsive  to  in- 
dustry pressures  than  has  been  the  case 
in  some  agenclis  in  the  past. 

In  view  of  Senator  McIntyre's  find- 
ings In  connection  with  his  subcommittee 
hearings  on  Machiasport,  that  hope  may 
be  naive,  but  I  Intend  to  give  this  admin- 
istration the  benefit  of  the  doubt  until  or 
unless  I  find  t|iat  trust  is  misplaced. 

The  oil  industry  has  urged  the  White 
House  to  seek  la  complete  review  before 
further  changejs  or  exceptions  are  made 
to  the  oil  im|)ort  program.  The  only 
change  they  wikh  to  prevent  Is  a  change 
to  help.consuniers. 

-  As  shocking  4nd  callous  as  it  may  seem. 
5  days  after  th^  White  House  study  was 
requested,  the  sfecond  largest  oil  company 
in   this   country   raised   both   crude   oil 
prices  and  gasdline  prices.  A  number  of 
other  major  companies  have  now  fol- 
lowed suit.  Thd  price  rises,  if  they  stick, 
will   add   betw^n  $750  million   and  $1 
billion  in  extra  Iconsumer  costs  annually. 
In  rationalizing  the  reasons  for  the 
Increase,    Texato    noted    that    gasoline 
prices  had  beeni"depressed"  for  a  decade. 
During  that  dejcade,  the  company's  net 
profits  rose  fn^m  $354  million  to  $836 
million.  A  staggering  135  percent.  In  the 
last  year  alonei  Texaco  profits  rose  $82 
million.   The  price  increase  it  has  re- 
quested would  ^dd  another  $100  million 
or  so  to  Texacqs  profit  picture.  Enough 
is  enough.  Something  has  to  be  done  to 
stop  these  oil  companies  before  the  whole 
economy  perishps  in  a  wave  of  inflation. 
They  are  imwilling  to  act  responsibly. 
They  are  lnvitij|»g  a  system  under  which 
they  shall  be  forced  to  act  responsibly. 
I  know  that  Senator  Kennedy  is  pre- 
paring legislation  dealing  with  the  oil 
import  program!  Another  fruitful  avenue 
of  approach,  I  should  think,  would  be 
a  basic  overhauling  of  our  whole  tax 
structure,  with  1  particular  emphasis  on 
eliminating     thle     depletion     allowance 
which,  in  largd  measure,  is  responsible 
for  the  fat  pronts  of  such  companies  as 
Texaco. 

Etoes  anyone  here  have  any  idea  how 
much  Federal  talx  a  comp>any  like  Texaco 
pays?  Well,  I  wjn  tell  you.  According  to 
a  list  compiled  by  an  independent  pub- 
lication. Oil  Wefek.  Texaco's  Federal  tax 
payments  in  1967  were  $17.5  million.  Can 
you  imagine  a  company  with  a  net  profit 
of  $754  million  paying  a  Federal  tax 
which  amountecl  to  only  1.9  percent  of  Its 
before-tax  incoi^e? 

To  my  mind,  jthe  system  reeks  and  is 
ripe  for  a  change.  I  know  the  oil  indus- 
try is  used  to  flgttting  to  retain  the  status 
quo.  I  know.  too.  that  the  unholy  alliance 
I  spoke  of  beforelhas,  in  the  past,  reached 
to  the  very  highest  levels  in  goverrunent, 
but  the  industr^  should  know  that  this 
is  a  time  of  cor^sumer  revolt.  This  Is  a 
time  of  taxpayef  revolt.  I  might  remind 
the  big  companies  that  there  are  more 


consumer  States  than  i>roducer  States, 
and  more  taxpayers  who  vote  than  oil 
companies  who  vote. 

In  short,  I  agree  there  should  be  a 
full-fledged  overhaul  of  the  whole  oil 
Import  tangle.  I  think,  too,  that  any 
change  in  the  import  control  system 
should  include  equal  consideration  of 
consimier-oriented  aims.  But  studying 
such  changes  should  not  be  an  excuse 
for  deferral  of  action  on  Machiasport. 
That  action  is  needed  promptly,  and  I 
add  my  fervent  plea  to  those  of  others 
here  that  the  administration  will  act 
promptly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all  we 
are  asking  is  a  fair  shake  for  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England.  We  are  only  asking 
that  we  be  allowed  to  reap  the  natural 
economic  advantages  which  our  geog- 
raphy and  location  make  possible. 

We  are  not  asking  that  those  States 
fortunate  enough  to  be  endowed  with  oil 
beneath  their  land  be  forced  to  share 
that  bounty  with  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. All  we  ask  is  that  the  oil  industry's 
outlets  in  New  England  be  opened  up  to 
the  kind  of  meaningful  competition  on 
which  our  economy  and  our  free  enter- 
prise system  is  based.  But  the  oil  indus- 
tries resistance  to  Machiasport  has  made 
our  people  ciirious  about  larger  Issues. 

They  want  to  know  why  large  corpora- 
tions can  band  together  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  competitors  into  the  market. 
The  people  want  to  know  how  it  can  be 
within  the  confines  of  equal  protection 
and  due  process  of  law  to  let  some  oil 
marketers  who  do  not  need  imported  oil 
have  it,  while  others  who  need  it  can- 
not get  it.  The  people  want  to  know  why 
the  $500  million  a  year  in  profits  pro- 
duced by  the  Federal  oil  import  pro- 
gram should  go  to  private  industry  at  all 
rather  than  benefiting  consumers  and 
taxpayers.  They  want  to  know  why  the 
oil-depletion  allowance  which  costs  the 
American  taxpayer  well  over  $1  billion 
per  year  should  be  continued.  And  as  new 
facts  become  known,  they  will  want  to 
know  why  the  oil  comparues  should  be 
permitted  a  tax  credit  on  what  are  essen- 
tially royalty  payments  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. They  will  want  to  know  why 
the  producing  States  restrict  production 
so  that  an  artificially  inflated  price  for 
oil  can  be  maintained  through  a  govern- 
mentally  administered  price  fix.   They 
will  want  to  know  why  oil  produced  on 
lands  leased  from  the  Federal  Giovem- 
ment  is  wastefully  restricted  and  dis- 
criminated against  by  State  authorities. 
They  will   want  to  know   why  imports 
from  Canada  should  not  be  permitted 
without  deduction  from  existing  quotas. 
They  will  want  to  know  if  there  is  a  more 
efQcient  and  more  equitable  way  to  pro- 
tect national  security  than  by  imposing 
costs  of  over  $4  billion  per  year  on  the 
American  people.  Finally  they  will  want 
to  know  why,  as  one  economist  has  said, 
the  oil  industry  sings  loudest  the  praise 
of  free  enterprise  yet  relies  so  heavily  on 
special  Government  favors. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  American  oil 
industry  has  become  a  kind  of  'private 
goverrmient"  with  sufficient  politicsd 
power  to  shape  the  petroleum  policies  of 
State  and  Federal  Government  to  its 
own  benefit.  I  am  afraid  that  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  this  observation. 


Machiasport  Is  a  reasonable,  limited 
proposal  designed  to  comform  to  the 
present  oil  quota  system,  despite  the 
weaknesses  and  irratlormlity  of  that 
system.  If  this  proposal  is  defeated,  then 
the  specter  of  a  "private  government" 
cannot  be  taken  lightly. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  which 
have  been  outlined  very  briefly  here  to- 
day, reasons  consonant  with  considera- 
tions of  national  security,  if  there  really 
is  no  violation  of  the  oil  importation  pro- 
gram, even  with  Machiasport  itself,  and 
the  fact  that  the  oil  Industry  Itself  will 
not  retdly  be  disadvantaged  to  any  ex- 
tent because  of  this  progrsun,  we  in  New 
England  are  certainly  hopeful  that  this 
program  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  "J 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  a  member,  along  with 
Senator  Hart,  of  the  subcommittee  that 
is  currently  investigating  the  oil  import 
control  program? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes;  I  am  a  member 
of  that  committee. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  Is  in  that  position,  because, 
while  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read 
any  of  the  record,  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  newspaper  reports.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator alluded  to  them  earlier,  when  he 
said  that  one  witness  indicated  that  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  that  is  Involved  in 
this  mandatory  oil  import  quota  program 
is  about  $4  billion.  I  also  noticed,  in  that 
same  report,  that  even  the  oil  industry's 
own  representative  admitted  to  a  figure 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $2.7  billion; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct:  and 
the  $4  billion  is  generally  considered  a 
conservative  figure.  Some  have  estimated 
it  to  be  a  good  deal  higher,  perhaps  as 
high  as  $7  billion  per  year. 

We  have  used  a  figure  of  $4  billion  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  very  reasonable  and 
conservative  figure.  But  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thought  it  was  sig- 
nificant that  a  witness  for  the  oil  indus- 
try would  admit  to  such  a  figure. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  may 
recall,  if  he  was  present  when  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Louisiana  was 
speaking  in  opposition  to  the  Machias- 
port project,  that  Senator  Long  said  it 
was  no  fault  of  his  that  we  had  such  cold 
winters,  I  believe  he  said,  or  so  much 
snow  in  New  England,  but  that  we  were 
actually  looking  for  something  special: 
that  there  was  some  special  privilege 
that  New  England  was  looking  for  in 
this  application. 

I  believe  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  even  if  we  do  not  find  the  man- 
datory oil  import  program  being  put 
aside,  if  we  in  New  England  could  share 
in  this  subsidy,  our  consumers  would 
realize  a  significant  and  completely 
justified  saving. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  has  been  brought  out,  we  have 
only  6  percent  of  the  population,  and  we 
consume  22  percent  of  the  heating  oil 
used  throughout  the  country.  Heating  oil 
is  certainly  as  necessary  for  the  people 
of  New  England  as  food  and  clothing. 
When  shortages  occur  we  feel  their  ef- 
fects first,  and  we  are  hit  hardest.  Con- 
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sequently,  we  bear  the  heaviest  brunt  of 
a  potpourri  of  costly,  governmental 
policies  which  appear  to  serve  the  oil  in- 
terests. And.  we  pay  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  $4  billion  per  year  costs  of 
the  mandatory  import  control  program. 
For  if  It  were  not  for  that  program  we 
would  be  able  to  import  enough  inex- 
pensive oil  from  outside  the  United 
States  to  meet  our  fuel  oil  needs. 

The  opponents  of  Machiasport  would 
also  have  us  believe  that  Machiasport 
would  not  bring  substantial  economic  re- 
lief to  the  people  of  New  England.  He 
argues  that  "for  most  years"  the  price  of 
home  heating  fuel  oil  in  New  England 
•has  been  lower  than  the  comparable 
prices  in  other  areas  on  the  east  coast, 
and  lower  than  the  average  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole."  They  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  high  price  to  consumers  is 
due  to  excessive  "markups"  by  local  New 
England  fuel  oil  dealers  which,  he  main- 
tains, are  by  far  the  highest  in  the 
country. 

The  information  given  on  prices  is 
misleading.  You  can  do  anything  with 
statistics  according  to  the  time  space 
chosen.  Our  adversaries  generally  choose 
to  take  a  static  average  over  an  11 -year 
period.  Prom  it  they  derive  a  highly  dis- 
torted description.  The  years  since  1964 
give  the  true  picture:  in  those  4  years 
there  has  been  a  steady  upward  curve  in 
prices  in  New  England. 

In  the  last  4  years,  the  retail  price  in 
New  England  of  home  heating  oil  has 
increased  2.19  cents  per  gallon,  while  the 
average  increase  throughout  the  United 
States,  excluding  the  west  coast  and  New 
England,  has  been  1.35  cents.  The  gap 
between  New  England  retail  prices  and 
average  retail  prices  east  of  the  Rockies 
has  widened  in  the  past  5  years  by  over 
62  percent.  The  retail  price  of  home  heat- 
ing oil  in  New  England  is  now  higher 
than  it  is  in  any  other  comparable  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  And  it  is  higher  than 
the  next  highest  region  by  57  cents  per 
barrel. 

Our  opponents  tell  us  that  the  increase 
in  prices  is  due  to  wide  dealer  margins 
in  New  England.  But  dealer  margins 
since  1964  have  increased  significantly 
less  than  wholesale  prices  have  increased. 
In  fact,  80  percent  of  the  increase  of  2  14 
cents  per  gallon  in  the  price  of  retail 
home  heating  oil  since  1964  is  accounted 
for  by  the  wholesale  price  change. 

These  figures  on  wholesale  prices  are 
also  misleading,  this  time  because  the 
sample  is  not  weighted  to  take  accoimt 
of  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed  in  dif- 
ferent regions.  A  State-by-State  break- 
down reveals  that  96  percent  of  all  home 
heating  oil  is  consumed  in  the  43  States 
within  districts  I-IV.  And  of  this  96  per- 
cent. 93  percent  is  consiuned  in  just  20 
States.  It  is  these  20  States,  then,  that 
most  bear  the  burden  of  infiated  heating 
oil  prices.  It  is  not  very  significant  that 
the  people  of  Jacksonville.  Fla..  pay  more 
for  home  heating  oil  than  the  people  of 
New  England,  for  they  use  much  less  oil 
over  a  much  shorter  time  span.  The  true 
picture  of  who  is  really  hurt  by  high 
heating  oil  prices  emerges  only  if  we  limit 
our  study  to  those  20  States  which  con- 
sume 93  percent  of  this  oil.  We  then  find 
that  the  pattern  of  wholesale  prices  mir- 


rors that  of  retail  prices.  Again  New  Eng- 
land's prices,  which  were  second  lowest 
in  1964,  are  now  the  highest.  They  are 
also  rising  faster  than  they  are  in  any 
comparable  section  of  the  country.  Over 
this  4-year  period  we  have  experienced 
a  79  cents  per  barrel  increase  which  Is 
20  cents  per  barrel  more  than  the  aver- 
age increase  in  comparable  regions.  The 
increase  in  price,  therefore,  cannot  be 
attributed  in  a  substantial  degree  to  a 
rise  in  dealer  margins.  But.'  rather,  it  is 
due  to  increases  in  wholesale  prices.  It  is 
correct  that  the  dealer  margain — that  is, 
the  difference  between  buying  price  and 
selling  price — in  New  England  is  the  sec- 
ond highest  in  the  Nation.  But  this  is 
because  the  costs  of  doing  business  are 
higher  in  New  England— in  part,  of 
course,  because  heating  costs  are  higher. 
What  is  more  relevant  is  that  the  margin 
of  profits  of  New  England  dealers  ap- 
pears to  be  in  line  with,  or  lower  than, 
the  national  average. 

The  facts  are  clear.  The  people  of  New 
England  are  paying  higher  retail  prices, 
even  excluding  taxes,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Nation.  There  has  been  a 
steady  escalation  of  those  prices  since 
1964.  We  are  concerned  about  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future,  not  the  story  of  years 
ago,  and  unless  relief  is  granted,  the 
people  of  New  England  will  continue  to 
bear  an  unconscionable  burden.  We  are 
not  asking  for  special  favors,  but  only 
that  we  be  treated  fairly. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  One  last  question: 
On  this  subcommittee,  apparently  the 
paramount  reason  behind  the  manda- 
tory oil  import  program  of  1959  was  con- 
sidered to  be,  in  great  measure,  the 
national  security;  was  it  not? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Have  witnesses  testi- 
fied on  that  subject  pro  and  con  before 
the  subcommittee  to  date? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  have.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  seem  to  be  xmanimous 
in  thinking  the  program  should  be  modi- 
fied and  relaxed.  They  differ  only  on  the 
questions  of  how  far  and  how  fast  we 
should  go. 

Others  seem  to  agree  that  the  best  way 
to  proceed,  in  terms  of  our  national  se- 
curity, is  not  by  using  exclusively  the 
domestic  shrinking  domestic  supply,  but 
by  trying  to  devise  a  kind  of  program 
that  will  not  be  nearly  as  costly  to  the 
consumer,  and  will  assure  the  availabil- 
ity of  domestic  oil  in  case  a  national 
emergency  requires  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  take  it,  then,  that 
in  the  evidence  the  committee  has  heard 
to  date,  thus  national  security  argimient 
is  not  holding  all  the  water  that  appar- 
ently it  must  have  held  back  in  1959? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  very  true;  it 
simply  does  not  mesh.  While  some  im- 
port controls  may  be  necessary,  we  need 
not  be  as  restrictive  with  imports  as  we 
now  are.  I  think  the  Senate  is  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  reasons  for 
that. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  mandatory  oil  import  program  is  to 
maintain  the  domestic  oil  price  struc- 
ture? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  seems  inescapable 
that  this  is  its  primary  function.  With 


less  restrictive  import  controls,  the  price 
for  oil  and  gasoline  would  drop  dramat- 
ically. 

I  think  this  is  a  thing  which  troubles 
all  consumers.  It  must  trouble  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  then  the 
total  cost  of  the  present  oil  import  quota 
or  the  present  benefit  to  the  oil  industry 
would  be  in  the  order  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  has  been  estimated 
as  over  $4  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  PELL.  Basically,  is  that  $4  billion 

the  profit  that  the  oil  industry  would 

lose  if  the  import  quotas  were  removed? 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    It    is    part    profit. 

though  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  would  be  $4  billion  out 
of  the  pockets  of  a  small  section  of  the 
country — New  England? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  $4  biUion  figure 
is  for  all  consumers  with  relation  to  the 
imports;  but  most  dramatically  the  im- 
port controls  affect  the  people  of  New 
England  who  are  paying  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  these  costs. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late my  colleagues  from  New  England, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  i  Mr.  Muskie  > , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Kennedy  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land <Mr.  Pastore).  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  McIntyre* 
for  the  work  they  have  done  today  in 
bringing  this  point  home  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
discussing  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
Machiasport  proposal  to  which  I  have 
given  considerable  attention,  namely 
the  reluctance  of  officials  of  both  the 
previous  and  present  administration  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  under  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act,  I  would  hke  to 
express  my  thanks  to  Senator  Muskie 
for  the  New  England  statement,  which 
he  has  presented  for  the  record.  Sena- 
tor MusKiE's  joint  statement  represents 
a  commendable  first  step  toward  recog- 
nizing the  regional  interest  in  the  Machi- 
asport proposal  throughout  the  New 
England  States  and.  while  it  is  clearly 
not  intended  to  be  a  rebuttal  of  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  presented  by  the 
opponents  of  the  project,  it  is  a  clear 
and  affirmative  statement  of  the  case  to 
be  made  for  lower  fuel  costs  to  New  Eng- 
land through  the  device  of  an  oil  refin- 
ery located  in  a  foreign  trade  zone. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy  I  is  a  member  of  the  An- 
titrust Subcommittee  that  is  studying 
the  mandatory  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram at  the  present  time  under  Sena- 
tor Hart's  aegis.  The  study  can  be  ex- 
pected to  run  all  year. 

I  personally  intend,  and  I  believe  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  share  my  inten- 
tions, to  continue  to  prepare  a  detailed 
rebuttal  of  the  many  phony  arguments 
which  have  been  raised  by  the  opponents 
of  Machiasport.  For  today,  however.  I 
intend  to  lay  aside  the  arguments  which 
have  been  raised,  and  concentrate  on  the 
gross  mistreatment  which  has  been  re- 
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ceived  by  the  State  of  Kfaine  in  its  ef- 
forts to  obtain  9,  foreign  trade  zone. 

I  would  like  to  refocus  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  on  the  issue 
of  the  foreign  trade  zone  application 
of  the  State  of  Maine  which  is  still  pend- 
ing before  the  Administration's  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Bdard.  The  New  England 
Senators  are  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  trade  zone  cjuestions  and  the  oil  Im- 
port questions  aj-e  separate  and  distinct 
issues.  The  law  itself  is  quite  clear  in  this 
regard.  The  Statie  of  Maine  has  the  right 
to  have  its  application  considered  on  the 
merits  regardlesf  of  any  reviews,  studies, 
or  decisions  on  ioil  import  policies.  Yet 
that  has  not  beeb  the  course  followed  by 
this  administration.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Maurice  Stans  armounced  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  that  a  decision  on  the  applica- 
tion would  be  postponed  until  the  Presi- 
dent's review  of  oil  import  controls  was 
completed.  He  cited  no  authority  for 
this  arbitrary  adtion.  He  did  not  consult 
with  other  memliers  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  Bosrd,  altl^ough  his  role  as  Chair- 
man gives  him  jno  unilateral  power  to 
usurp  the  functioning  of  the  Board. 

Secretary  StaAs  went  back  on  the  as- 
surances given  it  the  time  of  his  con- 
firmation hearing — which  had  been  al- 
luded to  by  th^  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Inland  'Mr.  Pastore)  — 
that  the  Machiajsport  application  would 
be  expedited,  that  it  would  come  to  a 
decision  as  promptly  and  early  as  pos- 
sible. J 

On  March  3,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
and  asked  him  bow  the  study  of  the  oil 
import  program  (was  relevant  to  any  ac- 
tion that  might  pe  taken  by  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Bo4rd  especially  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  of  Alter- 
nates which  imiinimously  approved  the 
application  cleaily  stated  that  approval 
would  not  reflect  on  any  decisions  to  be 
oil  import  program.  I 
asked  him  to  stajte  the  authority  for  de- 
lay. I  ask  unan  mous  consent  that  my 
letter  to  the  Secretary  and  his  response 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  4e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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der  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program  In 
connection  with  use  of  the  proposed  sub- 
zone,"  how  is  the  President's  study  of  the 
oil  import  program  relevant  to  any  action 
that  might  be  taken  by  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  Board? 

2.  Under  what  criteria  set  forth  In  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act  is  a  study  of  the 
oil  ImjKirt  program  relevant  to  whether  the 
State  of  Maine  is  entitled  to  a  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  since  the  act  cleariy  states  "EUu:h  port 
of  entry  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  one 
zone,"  and  that  "if  the  Board  finds  that  the 
prop>osed  plans  and  location  are  suitable  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purpoee  of  a  for- 
eign-trade zone  under  this  act,  and  that  the 
facilities  and  appurtenances  which  It  pro- 
posed to  provide  are  sufflclent  it  shall  make 
the  ffrant." 

3.  Under  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act  and 
Regulations,  what  authority  do  you  have  to 
delay  consideration  of  an  application  pend- 
ing a  study  of  the  Oil  Import  Program? 

4.  How  was  the  decision  to  delay  consid- 
eration reached?  Did  you  consult  with  other 
members  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board? 
Did  you  consult  with  members  of  the  White 
House  staff  or  the  Vice  President  or  Presi- 
dent? 

5.  In  view  of  your  statements  reported  in 
the  press  and  your  written  assurances  to 
Senator  Aiken  regarding  action  by  the  For- 
eign Trade  Zones  Board,  what  new  consid- 
erations were  studied  by  the  Board  leading 
to  the  decision  to  delay  considerations? 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  McInttre. 

Chairman. 

Tke  Sccretart  or  Commerce, 
Washington.  DC,  March  20,  1969. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McInttre. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  McInttre:  I  have  your 
letter  of  March  3  with  regard  to  the  Foreign- 
Trade  Zones  Board's  consideration  of  the 
application  of  the  Maine  Port  Authority. 

The  Important  dates  are  as  follows: 

As  indicated  by  my  letter  of  January  28 
to  Senator  Aiken  it  was  my  then  Intention 
to  convene  the  Board  promptly  upon  receiv- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  Alternates. 

The  action  of  the  Committee  of  Alternates 
was  taken  on  February  10. 

On  February  13  I  did  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  for  February  26. 

On  February  20,  the  President  announced 
that  he  was  reassumlng  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  oil  Import  policies  and  that  there 
would  be  a  full  review  of  these  policies  by 
the  Executive  OfBces  of  the  President. 

The  proceedings  involved  in  considering  a 
foreign-trade  zone  application  are,  of  course, 
separate  from  those  applicable  to  allocations 
under  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program. 
Nevertheless,  as  Indicated  by  the  President's 
announcement,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  White  House  is  conducting  a  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  oil  import  policies. 
The  matter  of  oil  allocations  to  refineries 
and  petrochemical  plants  in  foreign  trade 
zones  will  very  likely  be  affected  by  such  a 
review.  In  our  Judgment,  all  Interests  will 
best  be  served  if  the  President's  position  on 
these  maters  is  available  to  the  Board  before 
the  Board  decides.  We  are  advised  by  counsel 
that  the  procedures  applicable  to  the  Board 
permit  the  exercise  of  such  discretionary 
Judgment. 

I  am  confident  that  the  importance  of  as- 
suring an  adequate  supply  of  jjetroleum 
products  for  New  England  and  every  other 
section  of  the  country  will  be  a  major  con- 
sideration of  the  Administration's  review  of 
oil  Import  policies. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MAtnucE  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  Sec- 
retary Stans'  response  to  my  questions 
was  inadequate.  He  agreed  that  foreign 
trade  zone  applications  were,  "of  course," 
separate  from  questions  under  the  oil 
import  program  but  then  went  on  to 
state  that  he  would  like  to  know  what  the 
President's  position  on  oil  imports  is  be- 
fore he  goes  on  to  fulfill  his  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Act,  If  Secretary  Stans'  curiosity  about 
decisionmaking  in  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  Government  were  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  all  his  respon- 
sibilities as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  his 
Department  would  come  to  a  grinding 
halt.  For  instance,  would  the  Secretary 
delay  all  overseas  expenditures  of  his 
Department  pending  a  Treasury  review 
of  our  balance-of -payments  policy?  Or 
suppose  his  curiosity  infected  others  in 
Government.  The  Congress  is  now  re- 
viewing our  military  commitments 
around  the  world.  Should  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense  announce 
that  our  present  treaties  and  obligations 
are  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
until  the  review  is  concluded?  Obviously 
if  Mr.  Stans'  view  of  his  role  were  fol- 
lowed to  its  logical  conclusion,  Govern- 
ment could  not  function. 

Mr.  Stans,  however,  has  an  inaccurate 
view  of  the  functions  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Board  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act, 
That  law  imposes  an  obligation  to  reach 
a  decision  on  the  merits  of  an  applica- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  criteria  of 
the  act.  Mr.  Stans  may  wish  that  oil  im- 
port questions  could  be  considered.  He 
may  think  it  logical  that  they  be  ttiken 
into  consideration,  but  that  is  not  the 
law.  An  administration  which  has  put  so 
much  emphasis  on  law  and  order  might 
like  to  set  an  example  by  putting  its  own 
house  in  order,  or  does  the  administration 
believe  that  some  laws  are  more  worthy 
of  observance  than  others? 

I  specifically  asked  the  Secretary  to 
cite  authority  under  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  Act  and  regulations  which  pro- 
vide him  with  the  power  to  delay  deci- 
sion for  reasons  relating  to  oil  imports. 
He  cited  no  legal  theory  or  opinion  but 
merely  made  the  concluslonary  state- 
ment that  he  had  discretionary  author- 
ity. It  is  ray  considered  opinion  that  the 
reasoning  behind  his  statement  was 
omitted  because  the  act  itself  provides 
no  such  justification. 

The  stalling  of  the  decision  on  this 
trade  zone  application  is  not  new  to 
this  Senator  nor  to  the  people  of  Maine 
and  New  England.  The  previous  admin- 
istration played  the  politics  of  oil  on  the 
Foreign  "Trade  Zone  Board  and  success- 
fully escaped  the  responsibility  for 
reaching  a  decision.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  arranged  its  own  strategy 
for  stall,  but  the  result  is  the  same.  The 
law  is  flouted,  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England  are  shunted  aside. 
I  fully  agree  that  a  public  review  and 
reform  of  our  oil  import  program  is  es- 
sential, but  that  is  not  the  issue  liefore 
the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board.  The 
issue  before  the  Board  is  found  In  the 
statute,  and  I  quote  from  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Act.  "If  the  Board  finds 
that   the  proposed  plans  and  location 
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are  suitable  for  the  suxomplishment  of 
the  purpose  of  a  foreign  trade  zone 
under  the  act,  and  that  the  facilities 
and  appurtenances  which  it  propose  to 
provide  are  su£Bcient,  it  shall  make  the 
grant." 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  endorse 
the  statement  of  my  New  England  col- 
leagues In  principal  but  I  wish  to  dis- 
associate myself  from  the  specific  en- 
dorsement of  the  Occidental  Petroleum 
Co. 

I  disassociate  myself  from  the  specific 
endorsement  of,  or  advocacy  for,  any 
specific  oil  company  by  any  name  be- 
cause I  prefer  to  concentrate  on  the 
principle  Involved  In  the  issue. 


INADEQUATE   SOIL  CONSERVATION 
BUDGET  REQUESTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  concerned  about  the  budget- 
ary proposal  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  Soil 
Conservation  Service  programs.  Included 
In  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture 
budgetary  submission  currently  under- 
going hearings  by  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

I  believe  this  matter  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  they  may  wish  to  take  a 
look  at  a  proposal  which  states  a  na- 
tionwide llinlt  of  25  new  starts  for  water- 
shed planning  and  25  new  starts  for 
watershed  works  of  improvement  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  I  believe  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  who  are  aware 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  water  pollution 
crisis  which  faces  this  Nation,  will  not 
wish  to  ignore  the  threat  to  one  of  the 
progiams  basic  to  a  full-scale  attack  on 
that  problem. 

Speaking  for  my  State  of  West  Vlr- 
glna,  I  have  received  reports  on  a  num- 
ber of  items  of  importance  to  the  State 
which  are  seriously  threatened  by  the 
present  fiscal  year  1970  budgetary  pro- 
posal for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
I  would  like  to  bring  these  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  Members  of  this  body. 

I  believe  that  other  Senators  may  find 
similar  situations  in  their  own  States. 

First.  I  am  advised  that  the  water- 
shed program,  provided  imder  Public 
Law  566,  and  the  Potomac  fiood  preven- 
tion program  are  making  good  progress 
in  West  Virginia.  Many  of  the  fiood- 
water  retarding  lakes  being  built  are 
developed  for  multipurposes.  including 
municipal  water  supply,  industrial  water 
supply,  and  recreation. 

The  watershed  program  in  West  Vir- 
ginia is  benefiting  our  local  economy  by 
furnishing  fiood  plain  protection  for 
houses,  businesses,  industry,  and  agri- 
culture. It  is  helping  to  create  more  jobs 
and  a  better  way  of  life  for  our  people. 

However,  the  current  proposal  for  an 
unrealistic  limitation  of  25  new  starts 
for  watershed  planning  and  25  new  starts 
for  watershed  works  of  improvement — 
for  all  of  the  United  States — threatens 
to  sabotage  these  vital,  ongoing  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  will  want  to 
remove  these  limitations  after  a  review 
of  the  facts. 

Consider  this:  In  West  Virginia  alone. 


merely  one  State,  and  that  a  State  with 
a  relatively  light  population  total,  we 
would  expect  to  have  at  least  six  water- 
shed projects  in  a  category  where  con- 
struction could  be  started  during  fiscal 
year  1970.  To  put  a  limitation  of  25  new 
starts  for  50  States,  many  with  heavy 
population  totals,  is  truly  unreasonable. 
And  I  hope  that  Congress  will  strike  out 
this  limitation. 

Federal  specialists  working  with  the 
present  national  watershed  program  tell 
me  that,  while  they  feel  the  watershed 
program  is  msJcing  good  progress,  they 
already  are  limited  in  many  areas  due 
to  the  lack  of  enough  funds  for  full  pro- 
gram activity.  Based  on  their  Inventories, 
these  speciahsts  advise  me  that  what  we 
actually  need  to  do  is  to  double  the 
amount  of  watershed  development  in 
West  Virginia.  In  my  State,  we  have 
many  watersheds  on  which  construction 
could  be  started  and  where  local  people 
could  meet  their  commitments  for  pro- 
gram advancement,  if  Federal  funds  can 
only  be  made  available. 

The  budgetary  provisions  for  water- 
shed programs  should,  realistically,  be 
increased  for  fiscal  year  1970,  not  re- 
duced. 

As  a  second  aspect  of  budgetary  pro- 
posals for  Soil  Conservation  Service  ac- 
tivities for  fiscal  year  1970,  the  proposal 
for  flood  prevention  is  nearly  $8  million 
less  than  the  $28  million  available  for 
flood  prevention  in  1969,  We  use  these 
funds  in  West  Virginia  for  preventing 
floods  on  the  PotomadRiver  watershed. 
I  am  unable  to  imsigine  what  forecast 
can  have  been  made  which  would  justify 
reduced  flood  protection  in  West  Vir- 
ginia for  this  coming  year. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  to  restore  the 
flood  prevention  appropriations  to  the 
1969  level. 

As  the  third  aspect  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  budgetarj*  proposals 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  so  dismaying  to  those 
of  us  who  fully  realize  what  the  detri- 
mental effects  will  be.  if  these  proposals 
are  permitted  to  stand,  cuts  are  proposed 
in  the  conservation  operations  item, 
through  which  technical  assistance  Is 
provided  to  conservation  districts 
throughout  our  Nation. 

Conservation  district  officials  inform 
me  that  they  are  highly  disturbed  by  the 
steady  reduction  of  Federal  Government 
support  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
district  programs  because  of  personnel 
ceilings  imposed  in  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment and  the  increased  cost  of  doing 
business.  And  well  they  may  be.  for  I  am 
told  that  there  is  already  a  shortage  of 
more  than  2,000  man-years  of  technical 
assistance  to  handle  the  current  work- 
load of  districts  In   the  50  States. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  no  funds  are  provided 
in  the  budgetary  proposal  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  fiscal  year  1970 
to  staff  new  conservation  districts  which 
are  being  organized  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
No  funds  are  proposed  in  the  budget 
estimate  to  provide  a  technical  staff  to 
serve  new  conservation  districts  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  Thus,  in  staffing  these  new 
conservation  districts,  it  will  mean  that 
$1  million  worth  of  technical  assistance 
must  be  withdrawn  from  existing  con- 


servation districts.  I  believe  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  can  anticipate 
the  dismay  and  resulting  protests  which 
such  action  can  be  expected  to  arouse 
at  State  levels. 

Since  their  creation,  conservation  dis- 
tricts have  been  moving  progressively 
and  with  substantial  success  toward  the 
creation  of  new  wealth  and  new  oppor- 
tunities In  both  rural  and  urban  Amer- 
ica. District  programs  have  strengthened 
the  economy,  improved  agriculture,  re- 
tarded erosion  and  pollution,  cut  back  on 
water  waste  and  fioods.  enhanced  recrea- 
tion, served  the  public  interest  in  many 
notable  ways,  and  have  more  than  paid 
their  way  many  times  over  in  terms  of 
cost  and  benefits. 

The  future  need  for  resource  conser- 
vation and  development  are  even  more 
pressing  today  because  of  the  expanding 
requirements  of  the  population  in  our 
Nation. 

I  urge  that  Congress  appropriate  the 
additional  conservation  operations  funds 
which  are  so  essential  to  provide  full 
technical  staffing  for  each  district  to 
meet  the  current  and  future  resource  re- 
quirements of  our  Nation. 

As  a  fourth  item  of  importance  to  my 
State  of  West  Virginia,  there  are  two  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
projects,  one  near  the  city  of  Parkers- 
burg  and  the  second  near  Princeton, 
which  are  creating  the  chance  for  strong, 
local  leadership,  and  the  solving  of  many 
local  problems  by  group  and  community 
action. 

Yet  under  the  level  of  budgetary  pro- 
posals—$10  million—  for  resource  con- 
servation and  development  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  it  is  expected  that  a  decline 
in  operations  would  result,  from  an  aver- 
age per  project  of  around  $208,000  in 
fiscal  year  1968  to  a  little  over  $142,000 
in  fiscal  year  1970.  This  would  represent 
an  average  reduction  of  about  $66,000  per 
project. 

I  wish  to  urge  that  the  Senat*  not 
merely  accept  this  $10  million  item  in 
the  budget  but  support  a  more  realistic 
fimding. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  nation,  we  express 
more  and  more  concern  and  worry  for 
the  quality  of  our  envirormient.  As  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  we  are  aware  that  our 
actions  here,  in  company  with  the  activi- 
ties taking  place  across  our  land  to  con- 
serve and  improve  our  soil  and  water  re- 
sources, affect  the  quality  of  onr 
environment.  Our  vigorous  and  consist- 
ent support  of  programs  to  help  offset 
past  detrimental  effects  is  needed,  and  it 
is  needed  on  a  consistent  basis.  A  piece- 
meal, cff-again,  on-again.  approach  will 
not  serve  to  carry  forward  the  work 
which  must  be  done. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  past  budg- 
etary actions  do  not  permit  us  the  luxury 
of  relaxat-on  of  our  efforts.  Past  funding 
is  not  adequate  to  maintain  the  pro^ 
grams  that  are  increasingly  demanded 
by  the  growing  complexity  of  problems 
presented  by  our  deteriorating  environ- 
ment. We  must  continue  to  provide  ade- 
quate appropriations  as  the  indispensa- 
ble weaponry  to  protect  the  resource  base 
of  America. 
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OP  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  tbe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDIl«fG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU.  I 

The  bUl  clerk  ^oceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quofum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDDIG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


3.  1827— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  TO  PROVIDE  MINIMUM  IN- 
COME TAX;  S.  1828— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  INTER- 
NAL REVENUB  CODE  TO  PROVIDE 
INCREASED  MINIMUM  STANDARD; 
S.  1829— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  IKTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  TO  SUSPEND  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT  ; 

Mr.  HARRIS,  l^r.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  three 
separate  but  rela^  bills  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code: 

First.  Minimum  income  tax:  This  bill 
would  provide  fw  a  minimum  income 
tax  on  large  incc»nes,  and  would  bring 
in  increased  annual  revenues  of  approxi- 
mately $1.2  billionl 

Second.  Increased  minimum  standard 
deduction:  This  l^ill  would  increase  the 
minimum  standard  deduction  for  small- 
er taxpayers,  relieving  over  one-half  of 
the  2.2  million  boverty-level  families 
from  any  tax  liability  and  providing  tax 
reduction  for  othar  low- income  families. 
The  reduction  of  annual  revenue  from 
the  passage  of  thid  bill  would  be  approxi- 
mately $1.1  biUionj  and,  therefore,  would 
be  adequately  covpred  by  the  minimum 
income  tax.  : 

Third.  Suspension  of  investment 
credit:  This  bill  ii  tied  in  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  10-percent  income  tax 
surcharge,  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion, beyond  Jun^  30,  1969.  and  would 
suspend  the  present  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit,  originally  enacted  to  spur 
business  and  indjistrial  investment  in 
plant  and  equipmant,  during  the  term  of 
the  surcharge  extension,  resulting  in  in- 
creased annual  revfenue  of  approximately 
$3.3  billion.  This  l>ill  also  provides  that 
the  10-percent  surcharge  would  be  re- 
duced by  a  percen^ge  equivalent  to  the 
additional  revenue  which  will  be  realized 
from  suspension  of  the  investment  credit. 
Thus,  the  10-perceit  surcharge  would  be 
reduced  to  7  peicent.  thereby  giving 
much-needed  reliejf  to  the  average  mid- 
dle-income taxpa]^er  without  any  net 
effect  on  the  revenues  realized. 

These  three  bills,  if  enacted  by  the 
Con-ress.  would  beta  major  beginning  to- 
ward attaining  a  ihore  equitable  system 
of  taxation  and  a  more  just  apportion- 
ment of  the  tax  bu;-den  among  classes  of 
taxpayers. 

The  voice  of  the  American  taxpayer  is 
being  heard  in  th4  office  of  every  Con- 
gressman and  Senaitor  on  Capitol  Hill. 

A  spontaneous  krassroots  movement 
has  begun.  It  reflects  the  dismay  of  tax- 
payers who  are  sublect  to  Federal.  State, 
and  local  demandi  for  more  and  more 
tax  dollars. 


More  importantly,  it  reflects  the  anger 
of  the  average  taxpayer  who  knows  there 
are  many  who  carry  little  or  none  of  the 
burden. 

We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the 
abuses  and  inequities  that  exist  in  the 
Federal  income  tax  system.  That  they 
have  existed  for  many  years  only  makes 
them  more  burdensome. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  In  the 
past  to  reform  the  system.  Most  have 
failed. 

We  must  restore  the  faith  of  America's 
110  million  taxpayers  in  our  tax  system. 
If  we  do  not.  we  certainly  face,  in  the 
words  of  former  Treasury  Secretary  Jo- 
seph W.  Barr.  "a  taxpayer  revolt." 

But  our  most  compelling  reason  for 
reform  is  simply  that  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

I  believe  we  have  arrived,  finally,  at  a 
time  when  effective  tax  reform  can  be 
realized. 

Our  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  conducting  hearings  on  this 
matter.  Certainly  we  all  agree  that  there 
is  urgent  need  for  general  tax  reform. 

However.  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
most  glaring  injustices  in  our  tax  system 
are  the  most  easily  corrected. 

What  I  am  proposing  today  is  that  we 
take  some  necessary  first  steps  to  insure 
that  every  taxpayer  shares  the  tax  bur- 
den in  as  equitable  a  manner  as  possible. 
While  I  am  introducing  these  bills  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  finance, 
I  should  point  out  that  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic platform  states  that — 

The  goals  of  our  national  tax  policy  must 
be  to  distribute  the  burden  of  government 
equitably  among  our  citizens. 

Our  Federal  tax  system  does  not  meet 
this  standard. 

In  theory,  we  have  a  progressive  sys- 
tem of  taxation  based  on  ability  to  pay. 
In  fact,  we  have  a  regressive  system  that 
places  the  heaviest  burden  on  those  least 
able  to  carry  it. 

MINIMUM    INCOME    TAX 

Several  weeks  ago  I  announced  my  in- 
tention to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  minimum  income  tax  on  large  incomes. 
The  first  of  the  three  bills  I  introduce  to- 
day would  carry  out  that  intention.  While 
I  am  introducing  this  bill  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  should 
point  out.  as  I  have  on  other  occasions, 
that  this  bill  would,  taken  with  the  sec- 
ond bill  increasing  the  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction,  carry  out  the  provision 
of  the  1968  Democratic  platform,  which 
states  as  follows: 

We  support  a  proposal  for  a  minimum  In- 
come tax  for  persons  of  high  Income  based 
on  an  Individual's  total  income  regardless 
of  source  in  order  that  wealthy  persons  wUI 
be  required  to  make  some  kind  of  Income 
tax  contribution  no  matter  how  many  tax 
shelters  they  use  to  protect  them. 

I  am  confident  that  there  are  perfec- 
tions and  improvements  which  may  be 
made  in  this  bill,  both  in  general  con- 
cept and  in  technical  implementation. 
But  I  believe  that  the  basic  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  sound  and  must  be 
enacted  into  law.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
we  can  secure  hearings  on  this  bill  as 
soon  as  possible,  giving  all  those  affected 
an  opportunity  to  testify.  Prom  this  testi- 


mony we  can  make  whatever  corrections 
of  improvements  that  may  be  indicated. 
For  example,  we  ought  to  be  awfully 
careful  that  the  effect  of  this  bill  will 
not  make  the  State  or  municipal  bond 
market  any  more  difficult  or  increase  the 
interest  rate.  This  market  is  already 
more  difficult  than  it  should  be  and  in- 
terest rates  are  already  too  high.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
market,  since  it  is  the  abuse  of  this 
source  of  income  by  some  taxpayers 
which  we  intend  to  get  at,  we  would  want 
to  write  into  this  bill  an  equalizing  sub- 
sidy to  the  issuing  authority  so  that  the 
Issuing  authority  would  not  be  penalized 
by  this  bill.  If  that  could  not  be  worked 
out,  then  that  portion  of  this  bill  would 
have  to  be  substantially  altered  or 
deleted. 

As  the  bill  is  presently  written,  it  would 
provide  for  a  minimum  income  tax  to  be 
paid  by  large  taxpayers,  taking  into  ac- 
count income  from  regular  sources  as 
well  as  income  from :  interest  from  State 
and  municipal  bonds;  net  long-term 
capital  gains;  percentage  depletion  and 
intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs;  accelerated  depreciation  on  real 
property;  appreciation  on  property  given 
to  charity;  and  stock  options  granted  to 
corporate  executives. 

The  inequities  which  exist  under  the 
present  tax  system  compel  reform.  In 
the  year  1967,  155  Americans  with  in- 
comes of  more  than  $200,000  paid  no 
Federal  income  tax,  and  of  this  group 
21  earned  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
At  the  same  time  25  million  citizens 
earning  less  than  $3,000  annually  paid 
$1V2  billion  in  Federal  income  taxes. 

Presently,  many  wealthy  Individuals 
can  arrange  their  income  so  that  it 
comes  from  one  or  more  tax-favored 
sources  and  thereby  pay  ttixes.  if  at  all. 
on  a  much  lower  rate.  In  many  cases  the 
effective  rate  is  as  low  as  1  or  2  percent 
of  the  real  income.  Quite  often,  the  re- 
sult is  that  a  man  who  earns  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  from  real  estate  in- 
vestments can  avoid  Federal  taxes  com- 
pletely, while  a  married  couple  with  an 
income  of  $2,200  must  pay  $84. 

In  a  recent  year  i.  taxpayer  whose  net 
worth  is  $1.5  million  paid  income  taxes 
of  only  $685.  Another  with  an  income  of 
$20  million  paid  nothing.  Still  another 
who  earned  from  real  estate  investments 
over  $1  million  every  year  for  14  years 
paid  no  Federal  income  tax.  While  this 
was  happening,  most  of  the  middle-  and 
lower-income  families  were  paying  the 
regular  rate. 

These  abuses  and  inequities  in  the 
Federal  income  tax  system  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated. 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  former  Internal 
Revenue  Commissioner,  when  testifying 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  March  28,  1969,  concerning 
needed  tax  reform,  stated: 

Whether  our  taxpayers  will  continue  to 
be  patent  and  understanding  is  really  be- 
side the  point.  The  bulk  of  our  citizens 
should  no  longer  be  required  to  assume  sig- 
nificant burdens  of  taxation  while  others 
are  preferred  and  undertaxed.  Our  system 
presently  works  so  well  that  it  is  considered 
the  model  of  the  world.  This  la  so  because 
of  the  high  level  of  voluntary  compUance  by 
oxir  citizens.  We,  therefore,  owe  it  to  the 
American    people    to    constantly    strive    to 
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make  the  system  more  equitable — because 
that  is  the  right  thing  to  do — and  because 
it  will  maintain  and  Improve  voluntary  com- 
pliance which  is  the  backbone  of  the  system. 

The  minimtun-income  tax  legislation 
I  am  proposing  would  eliminate  the 
most  glaring  inequities  in  the  present 
system.  The  proposal  does  not  eliminate 
these  preferences,  but  would  simply  re- 
quire a  tax  where  the  use  of  the  prefer- 
ences is  being  abused.  Former  Commis- 
sioner Cohen  in^his  testimony  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, commented  on  the  soundness  of  a 
minimum  income  tax  and  stated: 

The  minimum  Income  tax  does  meet  and 
fulfill  a  fundamental  need — a  more  realis- 
tic and  just  apportionment  of  the  tax  bur- 
den. To  that  end  its  necessity  is  clear — it 
is  unjust  to  create  a  class  of  tax  millionaires 
while  requiring  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans to  make  significant  tax  contributions 
to  our  Government. 

The  net  effect  of  the  minimum-income 
tax  bill  I  propose  will  be  that  those  tax- 
payers affected  will  be  taxed  at  the  reg- 
ular rates  on  at  least  50  percent  of 
their  total  income.  It  applies  to  individu- 
als, corporations,  trusts,  Euid  estates. 
Thus,  a  taxpayer  who  has  an  actual 
income  of  $500,000  a  year  from  totally 
tax  exempt  sources  and  who  has  paid 
no  tax  in  the  past  will  now  pay  $160,000. 
Similarly,  a  taxpayer  with  a  total  in- 
come of  $600,000,  of  which  only  $200,000 
is  taxable  now,  pays  approximately 
$125,000  in  taxes.  Under  the  new  law, 
he  will  pay  a  total  tax  of  approximately 
$195,000. 

The  minimum  tax  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced also  provides  for  the  allocation 
of  deductions  between  taxable  and  non- 
taxable income.  At  the  present  time,  It 
is  possible  for  a  taxpayer  to  receive  a 
double  advantage  from  his  tax-exempt 
income. 

In  this  case,  the  personal  deductions 
allowed  every  taxpayer  for  various  ex- 
penses are  subtracted  only  from  his  tax- 
able income. 

Thus,  a  man  may  earn  $100,000  a  year, 
three-fourths  of  which  is  not  taxable 
because  the  income  is  derived  from  one 
or  another  tax  preferred  investment.  His 
^  adjusted  gross  income  is  only  $25,000 
and  from  this  he  can  deduct  various 
personal  expenses  further  reducing  his 
tax  liability. 

Under  the  bill  I  propose,  he  would  be 
required  to  allocate  his  deductions  pro- 
portionately between  taxable  and  non- 
taxable income.  This  is  a  far  more  equit- 
able procedure  since  obviously  his  ex- 
penses were  paid  out  of  his  combined  in- 
come. 

The  above  explanation  is  an  attempt 
to  make  the  legislation  proposed  more 
understandable,  because  I  am  reminded 
of  the  statement  of  Judge  Learned  Hand 
on  complicated  tax  measures,  when  he 
said : 

In  my  own  case  the  words  of  such  an  act 
as  the  Income  Tax.  for  example,  merely  dance 
before  my  eyes  In  a  meaningless  procession, 
cross-reference  to  cross-reference,  exception 
upon  exception — couched  in  abstract  terms 
that  offer  no  handle  to  seize  hold  of — leave 
in  my  mind  only  a  confused  sense  of  some 
vitally  important,  but  successfully  concealed, 
purpose,  which  It  is  my  duty  to  extract,  but 
which  is  within  my  power,  if  at  aU,  only 
after    the    most    inordinate    expenditure   of 


time.  I  know  that  these  monsters  are  the  re- 
sult of  fabulous  industry  and  ingenuity, 
plugging  up  this  hole  and  casting  out  that 
net,  tigalnst  all  possible  evasion;  yet  at  times 
I  cannot  help  recalling  a  saying  of  William 
James  about  certain  passages  of  Hegel:  that 
they  were  no  doubt  written  with  a  passion 
of  rationality;  but  that  one  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  to  the  reader  they  have 
any  significance  save  that  the  words  are 
strung  together  with  syntactical  correctness. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  quotation 
sums  up,  somewhat,  the  feelings  that 
many  taxpayers  have  about  our  very 
complicated  tax  system.  That  is  why  I 
have  joined  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Long),  and  others, 
in  trying  to  fine  some  way,  in  addition 
to  reforming  the  tax  system  to  simplify 
it  so  that  the  average  taxpayer  may  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  tax  system 
and  its  effect  upon  him  and  his  actions. 

Today,  however,  we  are  talking  about 
reform  and  improvement  in  the  tax  sys- 
tem, and  I  have  just  discussed  the  mini- 
mum income  tax  bill.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1827)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a 
minimum  income  tax,  to  require  the  al- 
location of  deductions  allowed  to  Indi- 
viduals in  certain  circumstances,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Har- 
ris (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hart),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


mite,  gave  proportionately  far  more 
than  the  rich  man;  but  our  Oovernment 
should  not  require  such  involuntary 
generosity  from  its  poorest  citizens. 

Our  tax  system  should  not  be  an  extra 
hurdle  for  those  who  already  have 
enough  hazards  in  their  race  for  eco- 
nomic survival.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE21.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ^   ^W      T 

The  bill  <S.  1828)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase 
the  minimum  standard  deduction.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Harris  <for  himself  and 
Mr  Hart),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Cijmmittee 
on  Finance. 


INCREASE  MINIMUM  STANDARD 
DEDUCTION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  second 
bill  which  I  have  today  introduced,  one 
for  an  increase  in  the  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction. 

It  Is  closely  related  to  the  minimum 
income  tax.  It  provides  for  a  corollary 
increase  in  the  minimum  standard  de- 
duction for  smaller  taxpayers.  It  would 
relieve  over  one-half  of  the  2.2  million 
poverty-level  families  from  any  tax  lia- 
bility and  would  provide  tax  reductions 
for  other  low-income  families. 

The  bill  I  offer  is  identical  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration Treasury  Department  and  simply 
raises  the  minimum  standard  deduction 
from  its  present  $200  plus  $100  for  each 
allowable  exemption,  to  $600  plus  $100 
for  each  allowable  exemption,  subject  to 
the  existing  overall  limit  of  $1,000. 

The  reduced  revenue  from  this  pro- 
posal would  be  approximately  $1.1  bil- 
lion, a  reduction  more  than  fully  covered 
by  the  additional  revenue  which  would 
be  realized  from  the  minimum  Income 
tax,  $1.2  billion. 

This  bill  would  carry  out  the  provision 
in  the  1968  Democratic  platform,  which 
stated: 

We  also  support  a  reduction  of  the  tax 
burden  of  the  poor  by  lowering  the  Income 
tax  rates  at  the  bottom  of  the  tax  scale  and 
increasing  the  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion. No  person  or  family  below  the  poverty 
level  should  be  required  to  pay  Income  taxes. 

We  may  praise  the  widow  in  the  Bibli- 
cal parable  who  voluntarily,  from  her 


SUSPENSION   OF    INVESTMENT 
CREDIT 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
bill  i  am  introducing  is  designed  to 
dampen  inflationary  pressures  while  giv- 
ing some  immediate  relief  to  middle-in- 
come taxpayers,  who  now  pay  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  Government  costs. 

The  blU  Is  tied  in  with  the  extension 
of  the  10-percent  income  tax  surcharge, 
requested  by  the  administration,  beyond 
June  30,  1969,  and  would  suspend  the 
present  7 -percent  investment  credit  dur- 
ing the  term  of  such  surcharge  extension. 
The  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  would  permit  a  reduction  of  the 
10-percent  surcharge  to  7  percent,  as  is 
provided  in  this  bill,  without  any  net 
effect  on  the  revenues  realized,  since 
suspension  of  the  investment  credit  wiU 
bring  in  an  additional  $3.3  billion. 

The  investment  credit,  enacted  in  1962 
during  the  administration  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  to  spur  business  and  in- 
dustry investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment, was  suspended  by  Congress  upon 
the  recommendation  of  President  Lyn- 
don B  Johnson  when  the  economy  be- 
came overheated  in  1966.  The  suspen- 
sion, which  became  effective  on  October 
10,  1966,  was  to  have  lasted  for  a  period 
of  15  months,  but  was  restored  on 
March  9.  1967. 

Despite  the  relatively  short  period 
during  which  the  Investment  credit  was 
then  suspended,  two  private  studies,  one 
by  the  Economics  Department  of 
McGraw-Hill  Publications.  Inc..  and  the 
other  by  Uonel  D.  Edie  and  Co..  Inc..  in- 
dicate that  the  suspension  was  deflnitely 
anti-inflationary  in  its  effect. 

The  need  to  curb  inflation  is  a  matter 
of  highest  priority  today.  Thus,  the  ad- 
ministration has  recommended  the  ex- 
tension of  the  10-percent  tax  surcharge. 
Since  a  flat  increase  in  taxes  at  all  in- 
come levels,  even  with  some  exceptions 
at  the  bottom,  is  inequitable  and  regres- 
sive. It  would  seem  fairer  to  grant  some 
relief  to  the  overburdened  middle-income 
taxpayer  by  not  asking  for  the  full  10- 
percent  surcharge  extension,  and.  in- 
stead, cutting  down  also  on  the  inflation- 
ary pressures  of  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures. 

This  approach  is  especially  indicated 
by  reason  of  the  fact  l*tot  capital  ex- 
penditures for  this  year  are  projected 
to  be  14  percent  liigher  than  they  were 
last  year. 
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since  manufacturers  which  were  op- 
erating at  90  percent  capacity  during 
1966  were  operating  at  approximately 
84  percent  of  can^wlty  2  years  later,  dur- 
ing the  third  quiarter  of  1968,  I  believe 
there  is  no  sound  reason  to  believe  that 
the  suspension  at  the  investment  credit 
would  add  to  inflationary  pressures  by 
allowing  demand  to  outrun  supply.  To 
the  contrary,  by  tutting  down  on  the  in- 
flationary pressijres  of  otherwise  in- 
creasing capital ;  expenditures,  running 
some  14  percentl  higher  this  year  over 
last  year,  the  suspension  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  woul^.  in  my  judgment,  have 
an  important  anti-inflationary  effect. 

The  bill  I  propose  calls  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  inveitment  credit,  effective 
on  the  date  of  introduction  of  the  bill, 
with  an  exception  for  contracts  already 
entered  into  for  capital  investments  as 
of  that  time.  Th»  bill  does  not  provide 
other  exceptions,  is  was  done  in  the  1966 
bill,  because  I  f e  t  these  matters  ought 
to  be  the  subject  3f  hearings  in  the  light 
of  i)reseiit  circur  istances. 

Thus,  this  bill  las  two  important  ob- 
jectives. First,  thi(  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  \n  ill  help  curb  inflation ; 
second,  the  suspei  ision  of  the  investment 
credit  will  Increase  revenues  by  $3.3  bil- 
lion, permitting  riiduction  of  the  present 
surcharge  tax  frdtn  10  percent  to  7  per- 
cent, thereby  giving  much-needed  relief, 
particularly  to  tl:e  middle-income  tax- 
payer. It  may  be  t  lat  at  hearings  on  this 
bill,  the  facts  dev<  loped  may  warrant  an 
increase  in  individual  exemptions  from 
the  present  $600  t  igure  as  an  alternative 
to  the  approach  pi  ovided  in  this  bill,  that 
is,  a  reduction  In    he  surcharge. 

The  PRESIDINb  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  knd  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  18; :9)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  C)de  of  1954  to  reduce 
and  extend  the  lax  surcharge  and  to 
suspend  the  invest  nent  credit  during  the 
3f  applicability  of  the 
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remaining  period         .^ 

tax  surcharge,  introduced  by  Mr"!  Harris 


•  for   h  mself   and 
ceived,  read  twice 
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Mr.  HARRIS, 
bills  which  I  have 
means  erase  all  ol 
present  Internal 
theless.  I  believe 
cant  steps  toward 

They  will  insun; 
taxation   falls 
payers.   The 
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and   they  are  ent 
These  bills  will 
that  goal. 

Mr.  President.  I 
sent  that  there  be 
in  the  Record  a 
bills;    a  copy   of 
tax  bill  with  a 
ysis  of  it;  a  copy 
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biU. 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows; 


Mr.   Hart  I,   was   re- 
by  its  title,  and  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


CONJCLUSION 

.  President,  the  three 
introduced  will  by  no 
the  inequities  in  the 
Hevenue  Code.  Never- 
ijhey  represent  signifl- 
effect've  tax  reform, 
that  the  burden  of 
mo|e  fairly  on  all  tax- 
taxpayers  of  America  are 
in  our  tax  system, 
tied   to  nothing  less. 
mQve  us  much  closer  to 


ask  unanimous  con- 
printed  at  this  point 
.slimmary  of  the  three 
tfie  minimum   income 
on-by-section  anal- 
the  increased  mini- 
deduction    bill;    and    a 
investn^ent  credit  suspension 


o  jjection.  the  material 
;  rinted  in  the  Record, 


Summary  or  Bills 

1.    MINIMUM    INCOMK    TAX 

This  bill  would  require  every  Individual, 
corporation,  trust  or  estate  with  substantial 
Income  to  make  a  fair  contribution  to  the 
oo«t  of  operating  our  Government  and  would 
operate  as  follows: 

A.  The  taxpayer  would  compute  his  tax  as 
he  has  done  In  the  past  under  the  present 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code: 

B.  The  taxpayer  wouldtotal  the  following: 
Income  from  Interest  on  state  and  local 
bonds;  deductions  for  capital  gains;  per- 
centage depletion  in  excess  of  cost;  amount 
of  depreciation  in  excess  of  stralght-Une  de- 
preciation on  real  property;  amount  of  appre- 
ciation in  property  donated  to  a  charitable 
organization;  difference  between  fair  market 
value  and  the  cost  of  stock  acqxilred  pur- 
suant to  stock  option  plan;  and  the  amount 
of  the  deduction  claimed  for  intangible  drill- 
ing and-development  costs  in  the  case  of  oil 
and  gas  wells — all  less  certain  deductions 
Including  a  special  $6,000  deduction; 

C.  If  the  aggregate  of  the  Items  and  de- 
ductions mentioned  in  paragraph  2  do  not 
exceed  taxable  income  the  taxpayer  com- 
putes his  tax  in  the  regular  way.  If  that 
amount  is  greater  than  taxable  Income,  the 
taxpayer  Is  subject  to  the  minimum  tax;  and 

D.  To  one-half  of  the  total  Income,  tajcable 
and  preferential  the  regular  rate  table  would 
be  applied. 

This  bill  also  requires  that  individuals  al- 
locate certain  personal  deductions  between 
taxable  income  and  the  income  from  the 
items  described  in  Paragraph  2. 

2.    INCRZASED    MINIMUM    STANDARD    DEDUCTION 

This  bill  simply  Increases  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  from  $200  plus  $100  for 
each  allowable  exemption  to  $600  plus  $100 
for  each  allowable  exemption,  subject  to  the 
existing  overall  limit  of  $1,000. 

3.    SUSPENSION    OF    INVESTMENT    CREDIT    AND 
REDUCTION    OF   SURCHARGE 

This  bin  calls  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit  during  the  appllca- 
blll*,y  of  the  tax  surcharge.  There  would  be 
excepted  from  the  suspension  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  legally  binding  contracts 
entered  Into  not  later  than  April  15.  1969. 

This  bill  in  addition  calls  for  a  reduction 
of  the  tax  surcharge  from  IC^r  to  T'';  for  the 
period  beginning  June  30,  1969. 

S.   1827 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  impose  a  minimum  Income  tax. 
to  require  the  allocation  of  deductions  al- 
lowed   to    individuals    in    certain    circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  title,  etc. 

(ai  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Minimum  Income  Tax  Act  of  1969". 
(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code. — Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Section   2,  Minimum   income   tax. 

(ai  Imposition  of  Tax. — Subchapter  A  of 
Chapter  1  (relating  to  determination  of  ta.x 
liability)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the  following  new  part: 

"Part  VI — Minimum  Income  Tax 
"Sec.  55.  Minimum  income  tax. 

"(a)  Imposition  of  Tax. — Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (e) ,  in  the  case  of  any  In- 
dividual, corporation,  trust,  or  estate.  In  lieu 
of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1   (relating  to 


tax  Imposed  on  Individuals),  section  11  (re- 
lating to  tax  imposed  on  corporations)  and 
section  641  (relating  to  tax  Imposed  on  es- 
tates and  trusts) ,  there  is  hereby  Imposed  for 
such  taxable  year  a  minimum  tax  equal  to 
the  amount  computed  under  subsection  (b). 
If  such  minimum  tax  exceeds  the  tax  Imposed 
on  such  individual,  corporation,  trust,  or  es- 
tate by  this  chapter  (other  than  this  section) 
for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Minimum  Tax  Rate. — The  minimum 
tax  shall  be  computed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  tax  otherwise  imposed  by  this  chapter 
except — 

"(1)  the  taxpayer's  taxable  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  equal  to  his  section  55 
Income,  and 

"(2)  the  tax  applicable  under  section  1  (re- 
lating to  tax  Imposed  on  Individuals)  and 
section  11  (relating  to  tax  Imposed  on  cor- 
porations) shall  be  applied  to  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  the  section  55  Income  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  la 
determining  the  amount  of  any  allowable 
credit  or  deduction  whose  amount  is  limited 
or  determined  with  reference  to  tax  liability 
under  chapter  1,  the  tax  liability  shall  be 
equal  to  the  amount  Imposed  by  this  section. 
"(c)  Section  55  Income. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "section  55  income" 
means  the  taxable  income  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 63)  for  the  taxable  year  plus 

"'(1)  any  amount  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come for  the  taxable  year  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 103(a)(1)  (relating  to  interest  on  cer- 
tain governmental   obligations),   plus 

""(2)  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  estate, 
or  trust,  the  amount  of  the  deduction  al- 
lowed under  section  1202  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion for  capital  gains)  for  the  taxable  year, 
plus 

"(3)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  allowance  for  depletion  under  sec- 
tion 611  (relating  to  allowance  of  deduction 
for  depletion)  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  adjusted  basis  of  the  property  at  the 
end  of  the  taxable  year  (computed  without 
regard  to  the  deduction  for  depletion  for 
such  taxable  year),  plus 

"'(4)  the  amount,  If  any,  by  which  the  de- 
duction under  section  167  (relating  to  de- 
preciation) with  respect  to  real  property  for 
the  taxable  year,  was  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  under  the  strtiight  line  method 
of  depreciation  (applied  to  such  property  for 
such  taxable  year ) ,  plus 

""(5)  the  amount  by  which  the  fair  market 
value  of  any  property  (other  than  money) 
the  subject  of  a  charitable  contribution  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  which  a  deduction 
under  section  170  (relating  to  charitable, 
etc.,  contributions  and  gifts)  Is  allow- 
able (without  regard  to  the  percentage 
limitations  specified  in  sections  170(b) 
(1)  and  170(b)(2))  exceeds  the  taxpayer's 
adjusted  basis  therefore  under  section  1011 
(relating  to  adjusted  basis  for  determining 
gain  or  loss) ,  plus 

"(6)  the  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  fair  market  value  of  stock  re- 
ceived by  the  taxpayer,  pursuant  to  the 
exercise  during  the  taxable  year  of  a  quail- 
fled  stock  option  (as  defined  in  section  422) 
and  the  price  paid  for  such  stock,  plus 

"'(7)  the  amount  of  any  deduction  for  the 
taxable  year  for  intangible  drilling  and  de- 
velofMnent  costs  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas 
wells  pursuant  to  the  exercise  by  the  tax- 
payer of  the  option  to  deduct  such  costs 
under  the  provisions  of  Treasury  regulations 
1.612-4,  less. 

"(8)  any  expenses  and  Interest  otherwise 
nondeductible  under  section  265  (relating  to 
expenses  and  interest  relating  to  tax-exempt 
Income),  but  only  to  the  extent  such  ex- 
penses and  interest  are  allocable  to  an  obli- 
gation described  in  section  103(a)(1),  the 
Interest  Income  from  which  for  the  taxable 
year  is  included   under  paragraph    (1).   less 
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"■(9)  the  amount,  if  any,  of  deductions 
disallowed  under  section  277  (relating  to 
limitation  on  deductions  for  individuals), 
less 

"(10)  a  special  deduction  of  $5,000  ($2,500 
in  the  case  of  a  married  taxpayer  filing  a 
separate  return) . 

■■  ( d )  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Basis  adjustment  for  deprecia- 
tion.— If  a  taxpayer  is  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum tax  imposed  by  this  section  for  a  tax- 
able year,  and  his  section  55  income  for 
such  year  Includes  an  amount  under  sub- 
section (c)(4),  the  proper  amount  of  the 
depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  for  the 
taxable  year  for  purposes  of  section  1016 
(relating  to  adjustments  to  basis)  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
and  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

""(2)  Net  operating  loss  deduction. — The 
allowance  of  net  operating  loss  deductions 
under  section  172  (relating  to  net  operating 
loss  deductions),  for  purposes  of  computing 
section  55  income  shall  be  subject  to  such 
rules,  limitations,  and  modif.cations  as  are 
necessBry  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  that  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe. 

'"(3)  Stock  option  and  intangible  drill- 
ing COST  adjustment. — If  a  taxpayer  is  sub- 
ject to  the  minimum  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  for  a  taxable  year,  and  his  section 
55  income  for  such  year  Includes  an  amount 
under  subsection  (c)(6)  or  (c)(7),  appro- 
priate adjustment  shall  be  made  to  the 
basis  of  the  property  Involved  in  accordance 
with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

""(e)  Exceptions. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to — 

"'(1)  the  tax  Imposed  under  the  provisions 
of  section  871(a)  (relating  to  income  not 
connected  with  United  States  business) ,  and 

"'(2)  the  tax  Imposed  under  the  provisions 
of  section  881  (relating  to  tax  on  Income  of 
foreign  corporations  not  connected  with 
United  States  business) . 

'"(f)  Special  Definitions. — If  a  taxpayer  is 
subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  section 
for  a  taxable  year — 

"'(1)  Gross  income. — The  term  'gross  In- 
come" shall,  with  respect  to  such  taxable 
year,  have  the  same  meaning  otherwise  ap- 
plicable under  the  subtitle,  except  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  specified  In  sub- 
sections (c)(1).  (c)(6),  and  (c)(6)  shall  be 
added  thereto. 

"(2)  Adjusted  gross  income.— The  term 
'adjusted  gross  Income'  shall,  with  respect  to 
such  taxable  year,  have  the  same  meaning 
otherwise  applicable  under  this  subtitle,  ex- 
cept that  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  spec- 
ified m  subsections  (c)(1),  (c)(2),  (c)(5), 
and  (c)(6)  shall  be  added  thereto. 

"(3)  Taxable  income. — The  term  'taxable 
income'  shall,  with  respect  to  such  taxable 
year,  have  the  same  meaning  otherwise  ap- 
plicable under  this  subtitle,  except  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  specified  In  sub- 
sections (c)(i)  through  (c)(7),  inclusive, 
shall  be  added  thereto,  and  the  aggregate  of 
the  amounts  specified  In  subsections  (c)  (8) 
through  (c)(10),  inclusive,  shall  be  sub- 
tracted therefrom." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  A  of  Chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Part  VI — Minimum  Income  Tax" 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  sbaU  Apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1968. 

Section  3.  Limitation  on  deductions  for  in- 
dividuals. 
(a)  Deduction  Limitation. — Part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Items 
not  deductible)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"Sec.  277.  Limitation  on  deductions  for  In- 
dividuals. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — H  an  individual  for 
a  taxable  year  has  section  277  deductions, 
such  deductions  shall  be  disallowed  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  such  de- 
ductions multiplied  by  the  section  277  per- 
centage. 

"(b)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Section  277  deductions. — The  term 
section  277  deductions'  means  the  amounts 
allowable  as  deductions  (other  than  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section)  under  the  fol- 
lowing sections,  but  only  If  not  otherwise 
deductible  under  section  162  or  In  deter- 
mining adjusted  gross  income  under  section 
62— 

"(A)  section  163  (relating  to  Interest) , 

""(B)  section  164  (relating  to  taxes) , 

"(C)  section  165(c)(3)  (relating  to  casu- 
alty losses ) , 

"(D)  section  170  (relating  to  charitable, 
etc.,  contributions  and  gifts) . 

"(E)  section  213  (relating  to  medical,  den- 
tal, etc.,  exp>enses) , 

"(P)  section  216  (relating  to  deduction  of 
taxes,  interest,  and  business  depreciation  by 
cooperative  housing  corporation  tenant- 
stockholder). 

"'(2)  Section  277  percentage. — The  term 
"section  277  percentage"  means  the  p>ercent- 
age  that  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7).  in- 
clusive, of  section  55(c)  (relating  to  section 
55  income)  bears  to  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  Income  (as  defined  in  section  62)  plus 
the  amounts  described  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
through   (7),  inclusive,  of  section  55(c)." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  Part  IX  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.    277.     Limitation    on    deductions    for 
individuals." 

(c)  Effective    Date. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31 
1968. 


Section-bt-Section  Explanation,  Minimum 

Income  Tax  Bill 

section  1.  short  title,  etc. 

(a)  Short  Title:  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1  of  the  bin  provides  that  the  bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  ""Income  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969." 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code:  Subsection 
(b)  of  section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  the  bill,  when- 
ever In  the  bill  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is 
expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or 
repeal  of  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  Is  considered  to  be  made  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

SECTION    2.   MINIMUM   INCOME  TAX 

(a)  Imposition  of  Tax:  Subsection  (a)  of 
section  2  of  the  bill  amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  by  adding  a  new  section  55. 
In  general,  section  55  imposes  the  minimum 
Income  tax  and  contains  the  provisions  speci- 
fying the  rate  of  the  tax,  the  conditions 
under  which  It  applies,  and  the  Items  of  in- 
come or  deduction  which  are  Included  In  the 
computation  of  the  tax. 

Section  55.  Minimum  income  tax 

(a)  Imposition  of  Minimum  Tax:  Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  55,  as  added  by  the  bill, 
provides  that  any  Individual,  trust,  estate, 
or  corporation  Is  subject  to  the  minimum 
Income  Lax  If  that  tax  Is  greater  than  the 
regular  Income  tax  to  which  be  would  other- 
wise be  subject. 

(b)  Minimum  Tax  Rate:  Subsection  (b)  of 
section  55  provides  the  rate  of  the  minimum 
tax.  The  minimum  tax  is  equal  to  the  regu- 
lar income  tax  rate  otherwise  appUcable  to 
the    taxpayer,    computed    as    if    bis    taxable 


Income  for  the  year  were  one-half  his  "sec- 
tion 56  Income,"  that  is,  his  expanded  lncc«ne 
for  minimum  tax  purposes.  The  term  "section 
55  Income"  is  defined  in  subsection  (c)  of 
section  55.  This  means  that  if  the  total  of  the 
items  added  to  taxable  income  (gross  Income 
less  deductions  and  exemptions)  in  deter- 
mining "section  65  income"  is  equal  to  or  less 
than  taxable  Income,  he  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  minimum  tax.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
this  amount  exceeds  taxable  income,  the  tax- 
payer will  know  he  is  subject  to  the  minimum 
tax  and  will  compute  his  tax  In  the  manner 
described. 

For  example,  if  an  unmarried  taxpayer 
had  taxable  Income  In  1969  of  $60,000,  his 
Income  tax  (without  the  surcharge)  would 
be  $28,790.  If  the  total  of  the  items  to  be 
added  to  taxable  Income  under  the  minimum 
tax  provisions  did  not  exceed  $60,000,  his  tax 
would  not  be  adjusted  under  this  bill  for  that 
year.  If.  however,  the  aggregate  of  such  items 
were  $100,000,  his  "section  55  Income"  would 
be  $160,000.  He  would  then  compute  his  tax 
for  the  year  by  applying  the  regular  rate 
table  to  one-half  of  $160,000.  or  $80,000.  The 
resulting  tax  would  be  $41,790,  an  Increase 
over  the  regular  tax  of  $13,000. 

As  under  the  regular  income  tax,  the  tax- 
payer is  permitted  to  reduce  his  minimum 
Income  tax  liability  by  the  amount  of  any 
credits  allowed  under  the  law,  such  as  the 
retirement  income  credit.  If  the  computation 
of  an  allowable  credit  involve  a  limitation 
based  on  tax  liability  for  the  year,  the  tax- 
payer would  utilize  the  minimum  tax 
liability  in  making  the  computation  of  the 
allowable  amount  of  the  credit. 

(c)  Section  55  Income:  Subsection  (c)  of 
section  55  defines  the  term  "section  55  in- 
come."' In  general,  "section  55  Income"  means 
taxable  income  plus  the  aggregate  of  the 
items  specified  in  subsection  (c) . 

"Section  55  income"  Is  the  base  used  for 
computing  the  minimum  tax.  Also,  by  total- 
ing the  various  items  sp>eclfied  in  subsection 
(c)  and  comparing  that  with  taxable  income, 
the  taxpayer  will  know  whether  he  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  minimum  tax. 

In  practice  It  Is  assumed  that  the  tax  forms 
will  contain  a  simple  schedule  for  listing  the 
Items  set  forth  In  sulisectlon  (c).  The  tax- 
payer will  complete  this  schedule  and  will 
compute  his  tax  In  the  regular  way  if  the 
resulting  amount  Is  not  greater  than  taxable 
Income.  If  It  Is  greater,  he  will  substitute  the 
minimum  tax  computation  for  the  regular 
income  tax  computation. 

Under  subsection  (c),  "section  56  income" 
means  taxable  income,  plus 

1.  Interest  income  received  on  state  and 
local  bonds  which  Is  excluded  under  section 
103  In  determining  the  regular  Income  tax^ 

2.  The  50TC  deduction  allowed  to  individ- 
uals, estates,  and  trusts  for  long-term  capi- 
tal gains. 

3.  The  amount  of  percentage  depletion 
claimed  which  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty with  respect  to  which  the  depletion  al- 
lowance Is  granted. 

4.  In  the  case  of  buildings  and  other  de- 
preciable real  property,  If  the  depreciation 
deduction  Is  claimed  on  the  basis  of  some 
accelerated  depreciation  method,  the  excess 
thereof  over  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  allowed  If  the  stralghtUne  method  were 
used. 

5.  The  amount  of  the  appreciation  (fair 
market  value  less  cost)  In  property  donated 
to  a  charitable  organization. 

6.  The  difference  between  the  fair  market 
value  and  the  cost  of  stock  acquired  pur- 
suant to  the  exercise  of  a  qualified  stock 
option. 

7.  The  amount  of  the  deduction  claimed 
for  Intangible  drilling  and  development  costs 
In  the  case  of  ol)  and  gas  wells. 

The  resulting  figure  Is  then  reduced  by 
deducting  therefrom  the  following  three 
items: 
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1.  Bxpenaes  ainl  interest  (otherwise  non- 
deductible under  «ectlon  266)  attributable  to 
carrying  state  and  local  bonds,  the  Interest 
Income  from  which  Is  Included  In  "section 
56  Income  "  ' 

2.  The  amount  of  an  Individual's  personal 
deductions  which]  are  disallowed  under  the 
companion  proposal  relating  to  the  allocation 
of  deductions.        I 

3.  The  amount  I  of  $6,000  (•2.500  In  the 
case  of  a  married  i  taxpayer  filing  a  separate 
return).  This  is  ai  special  deduction  allowed 
only  In  computlngj  the  minimum  tax. 

(d)  Special  RuUps:  Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 56  provides  special  rules  designed  to  In- 
sure that  the  effect  of  Including  certain  Items 
In  the  minimum  liicome  tax  are  properly  re- 
flected for  other  purposes 

This  subsection  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  lasue  rules  and  regulations 
to  prescribe  the  b«8ls  adjustments  which  are 
required  when  a  taxpayer  Is  subject  to  the 
minimum  Income  tax  for  a  taxable  year,  and 
his  "section  56  Income"  for  such  year  Includes 
excess  real  estate]  depreciation,  the  profit 
realized  when  stoci  Is  acquired  below  Its  cur- 
pent  market  valu4  piirsuant  to  a  qualified 
stock  option,  or  tl^e  deduction  of  Intangible 
drilling  "costs. 

VoT  etflttiple.  If '  a  taxpayer  claims  a  de- 
preciation deduction  of  $60,000  with  respect 
to  a  building  undor  an  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion method,  his  bMls  in  that  building  Is  re- 
duced by  $60,000.  However.  If  straight-line 
depredation  on  Jthe  building  was  only 
$30,000.  the  $20,000  difference  Is  Includable  in 
"section  56  Incom^"  under  the  bill.  If  the 
taxpayer  Is  subjectj  to  the  minimum  Income 
tax.  It  would  be  Iniproper  to  reduce  his  basis 
$50,000  since  he  dfcl  not  receive  an  effective 
deduction  of  $60.0^0.  Similarly.  It  would  be 
Incorrect  to  reduce  basis  only  $30,000.  since 
the  $20,000  dlfferetice  was  not  taxed  under 
the  regular  Income  tax  rate  structure,  but 
rather  under  the  Icfwer  minimum  Income  tax 
rates.  Consequent!^,  an  adjustment  must  be 
made  which  redu^  basis  for  the  $20,000 
taxed  under  the  njlnlmum  Income  tax  only 
by  an  amount  wl^lch  properly  reflects  the 
relationship  between  the  minimum  income 
tax  and  the  regula^  Income  tax  In  this  case. 
The  Secretary  (^i  the  Treasury  Is  also 
granted  authority  under  subsection  (d)  to 
prescribe  rules  necessary  to  adjust  net  oper- 
ating loss  deductions  to  reflect  the  minimum 
Income  tax. 

(ei  Exceptions:  feubsectlon  (e)  of  section 
65  prescribes  two  ei  :ceptlons  to  the  minimum 
income  tax.  The  taj  does  not  apply  to  Income 
earned  by  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign 
corporations  not  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  bxislness  In  the  United 
States.  Under  the  regular  income  tax.  these 
amounts  are  taxed  at  a  flat  SO'';-  rate  (unless 
otherwise  provided  by  treaty)  without  the 
allowance  of  any  deductions  or  exemptions. 
(f)  Special  Definitions:  Subsection  (f)  of 
section  55  contains  special  definitions  of  the 
terms  "gross  Incoiie."  "adjusted  gross  In- 
come," and  "taxal  le  Income"  In  the  case 
where  a  taxpayer  la  subject  to  the  minimum 
Income  tax.  Undc  r  subsection  ( f ) ,  these 
terms  are  adjustel  to  reflect  the  proper 
Inclxislon  In  each  case  of  Items  specified  in 
subsection  (c) .  Thlu  will  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion and  application  of  procedural  provi- 
sions of  the  Code,  such  as  reqxiirements  to 
file  tax  and  estimated  tax  returns,  the  impo- 
sition of  penalties,  exceptions  to  statute  of 
limitations  provlslois.  etc. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment:  Subsection  (b) 
of  section  2  of  tie  bill  makes  a  clerical 
amendment  to  a  table  of  parts  In  the  Code 
required  by  the  add  Itlon  of  section  55  to  the 
Code. 

(c)  Effective  Dati':  Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  pri  ivldes  that  the  minimum 
Income  tax  provlskns  will  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  aftiir  December  31.  1968.  For 
most  Individuals  wrto  report  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,   this  m^ns  that  the  minimum 


Income  tax  will  apply  to  the  calendar  year 
1969.  For  other  taxpayers  who  report  on  a 
fiscal  year  basis,  the  new  provision  would 
apply  to  their  taxable  years  beginning  in 
1969. 

SBCnON     3.     UMITATION     ON     DEDUCTIONS     FOB 
INDIVIDUAI.S 

(a)  Deduction  LiTnitation :  Subsection 
(a)  of  section  3  of  the  bill  amends  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 2T7.  In  general,  sebtlon  277  limits  the 
amount  of  certain  personal  deductions  al- 
lowed to  Individuals  to  reflect  an  alloca- 
tion of  such  Items  between  Income  sub- 
ject to  tax  and  Items  which  are  untaxed. 

Section  277.  Limitation  on  Deductions  for 
Individuals 

(a)  General  Rule:  Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 277,  as  added  by  the  bill,  provides  that 
an  Individual's  "section  277  deductions"  for 
a  taxable  year  will  be  disallowed  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  such  deduc- 
tions multiplied  by  the  "section  277  per- 
centage." 

(b)  Definitions:  Subsection  (b)   of  section 
277   defines   the   terms   "section   277   deduc- 
tions" and  "section  277  percentage." 
^^Paragraph    ( 1 )    of  subsection    ( b )    defines 

the  term  "section  277  deductions"  to  mean 
the  following  deductible  items,  but  only  If 
such  Items  are  not  otherwise  allowable  as 
an  ordinary  and  necessary  business  expense, 
or  as  a  deduction  from  gross  Income  In  ar- 
riving at  adjusted  gross  Income:  Interest; 
state  and  local  taxes:  casualty  losses:  char- 
itable contributions:  medical  expenses;  and 
the  deduction  allowed  to  owners  of  cooper- 
ative apartments  for  taxes  and  Interest. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  defines  the 
term  "section  277  percentage"  as  the  per- 
centage that  the  total  of  Items  added  to  tax- 
able income  under  section  55(c)  (without  re- 
gard to  the  deductions  allowed  in  computing 
"section  55  income")  bears  to  the  sum  of 
that  amount  plus  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  Income. 

The  operation  of  section  277  can  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  example.  Assume  an 
Individual  taxpayer  for  a  given  year  has 
$25,000  of  salary  income  and  $15,000  of  tax- 
exempt  Interest  income.  He  Itemizes  his  de- 
ductions and  claims  $5,000  as  a  charitable 
contribution  deduction  and  $3,000  as  a  de- 
duction for  state  Income  and  sales  taxes. 
His  "section  277  deductions"  total  $8,000. 
The  "section  277  percentage"  Is  37.5%  ($15.- 
000  divided  by  $40,000) .  Consequently,  $3,000 
($8,000  multiplied  by  37.5%)  of  the  chari- 
table contribution  and  state  tax  deductions 
are   disallowed   under   this  provision. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment:  Subsection  (b) 
of  section  3  of  the  bill  nxakes  a  clerical 
amendment  to  a  table  of  parts  In  the  Code 
required  by  the  addition  of  section  277  to 
the  Code. 

(c)  Effective  Date:  Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  alloca- 
tion of  deductions  provisions  will  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1968.  the  same  effective  date  for  the  mini- 
mum income  tax  Imposed  by  section  2  of 
the  bill. 

S.   1828 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  Increase  the  minimum  standard 
deduction 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
141(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  minimum  standard  deduction) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

""(C)  Mlnlmimi  Standard  Deduction. — The 
minimum  standard  deduction  Is  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"•(1)  $100,  multlpUed  by  the  number  of 
exemptions  allowed  for  the  taxable  year  as 
a  deduction  under  section  151,  plus 


"(2)  (A)  $600,  In  the  case  of  a  joint  re- 
turn of  a  husband  and  wlf«  under  section 
6013, 

"(B)  $600.  In  the  case  of  a  return  of  an 
Indlvldiukl  who  is  not  married,  or 

""(C)  $300,  in  the  case  of  a  separate  return 
by  a  married  individual." 

S«c.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1968. 

S.  1829 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  reduce  and  extend  the  tax  sur- 
charge   and    to    suspend    the    Investment 
credit  during  the  remaining  period  of  ap- 
plicability of  the  tax  surcharge 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress   assembled,   That    (a) 
section  48  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954    (relating    to    definitions    and    special 
rules  for  purposes  of  the  Investment  credit) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (k) 
as  (1)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (j), 
the  following  new  subsection: 

'"(k)  SI7SPENSION  OP  Investment  Credit 
During  Applicabilitt  or  Tax  Sitrcharge. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subpart — 

"(1)  General  role. — Section  38  property 
which  is  tax  surcharge  suspension  period 
property  shall  not  be  treated  as  new  or  used 
section  38  property. 

"'(2)  Tax  surcharge  suspension  period 
PROPERTY  DEFINED. — Exccpt  38  otherwlsc  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection,  the  term  'tax  sur- 
charge suspension  period  property'  means 
section  38  property — 

"(A)  the  physical  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  which  begins  either 
during  the  tax  surcharge  suspension  period 
or  pursuant  to  an  order  placed  during  such 
period,  or 

"(B)  which  Is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
either  during  the  tax  surcharge  suspension 
period  or  pursuant  to  an  order  placed  during 
such  period. 

"(3)  Binding  contracts. — To  the  extent 
that  any  property  Is  constructed,  recon- 
structed, erected,  or  acquired  pursuant  to 
a  contract  which  was,  on  April  15,  1969.  and 
at  all  times  thereafter,  binding  on  the  tax- 
payer, such  property  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  tax  surcharge  suspension  period 
property. 

"(4)  Tax  surcharge  suspension  period. — 
The  term  'tax  surcharge  suspension  period" 
means  the  period  beginning  on  April  16, 
1969,  and  ending  on  the  last  day  on  which 
the  tax  required  to  be  deducted  and  with- 
held on  wages  under  section  3402  includes 
any  amount  attributable  to  the  tax  sur- 
charge Imposed  by  section  51." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
April  15.  1969. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  51(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Imposi- 
tion of  tax  surcharge)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Imposition  OF  Tax. — 
"(1)  Calendar  years. — In  addition  to  the 
other  taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  is 
hereby  Imposed  on  the  income  of  every  per- 
son whose  taxable  year  Is  the  calendar  year 
a  tax  equal  to — 

"(A)  for  calendar  year  1969,  8.5  percent  of 
the  adjusted  tax  for  such  year,  and 

"(B)  for  calendar  year  1970,  3.5  percent  of 
the  adjusted  tax  for  such  year. 

"(2)  Fiscal  and  short  taxable  years. — In 
addition  to  the  other  taxes  Imposed  by  this 
chapter,  in  the  case  of  taxable  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1969,  and  beginning  before 
July  1,  1970,  there  IB  hereby  imposed  on 
the  income  of  every  person  whose  taxable 
year  Is  other  than  the  calendar  year,  a  tax 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  10  percent  of  the  adjusted  tax  for  the 
taxable   year,  multlpUed  by  a  fraction  the 
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numerator  of  which  U  the  number  of  days 
In  the  taxable  year  occurring  before  July  1, 
1969,  and  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the 
number  of  days  In  the  taxable  year;  and 

"(B)  7  percent  of  the  adjusted  tax  for  the 
taxable  year,  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the 
numerator  of  which  Is  the  number  of  days  In 
the    taxable   year   occurring   after   June   30. 

1969,  and  before  July  1,  1970,  and  the  de- 
nominator of  which  Is  the  number  of  days 
In  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)   Limitation. — In  the  case  of — 

"(A)  a  husband  and  wife  (or  surviving 
spouse)  who  file  a  Joint  return  under  sec- 
tion 6013  and  whose  adjusted  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  Is  less  than  $580. 

"(B)  an  Individual  who  Is  a  head  of  a 
household  to  whom  section  1(b)  applies  and 
whoee  adjusted  tax  for  the  taxable  year  Is 
less  than  $440.  and 

"(C)  any  other  Individual  (other  than  an 
estate  or  trust)  whose  adjusted  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  is  lees  than  $290. 
the  tax  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  not  be  greater  than  an  amount  equal 
to  twice  the  tax  which  would  be  Imposed  by 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  If  the  tax  were  Im- 
posed on  the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted 
tax  exceeds  $290,  $220,  or  $145,  respectively." 

(b)(1)  SecUon  3402  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Income  tax 
collected  at  source)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(n)  Wages  Paid  After  June  30,  1969,  and 
Before  July  1,  1970. — In  the  case  of  wages 
paid  after  June  30,  1969,  and  before  July  1, 

1970,  the  amount  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withheld  under  sjibsection  (a)  or  (c) 
(1)  shall  be  determined  In  accordance  virlth 
tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  which  shall  take  Into  account  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  51." 

(2)  Section  963(b)(3)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1969" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1970". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)(2)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  June  30.  1969.  and  beginning 
before  July  1.  1970.  The  amendment  made 
by  subsecUon  (b)(1)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  wages  paid  after  June  30.  1969,  and 
before  July  1,  1970. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  on  yesterday  dealing  with  the 
ABM  issue  have  caused  me  great  concern. 
First,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  that  debate  on 
the  ABM  ought  not  to  be  a  hard  and  fast 
political  confrontation.  It  is  obvious,  I 
think,  to  the  majority  leader,  as  it  is 
obvious  to  this  very  junior  member  of 
the  minority,  that  there  is  substantial 
and  well  reasoned  support  for  the  Safe- 
guard system  on  the  Democratic  side  as 
well  as  on  the  Republican  side,  and  there 
is  opposition  to  the  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  system  on  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  sides  of  the  aisle. 
It  is  not  a  crystallized  political  con- 
frontation. 

I  think  one  of  the  basic  strengths  of 
this  body  is  that  it  has  always,  in  my 
judgment,  exercised  its  free  will  and  im- 
portant constitutional  functions  to  the 
maximum,  not  by  institutional  political 
confrontations,  but,  rather,  the  Senate, 
in  the  scheme  of  Government,  has  taken 
into  account  the  intricacies  and  delica- 
cies of  important  issues  that  confront 
this  country,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
world. 


So,  I  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
his  admonition,  yesterday,  that  the  issue 
of  the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  is  not,  and  should  not  be,  a  politi- 
cal confrontation  between  the  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  Once  again,  it  is 
not.  Nor  should  it  be. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
has  appeared  in  print,  in  a  publication 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
called  the  "Demo  Memo,"  a  little  article 
entitled  "A  Look  at  the  Issues:  No.  1. 
ABM — Safeguard  or  Hazard?  '  which 
deals  primarily  with  opposition  to  the 
ABM  system.  As  I  read  the  article  I  do 
not  believe  it  represents  a  imiform  con- 
sensus of  opinion  on  the  Democratic  side. 

It  has  also  come  to  my  attention  that 
remarks  attributed  to  the  new  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  Chairman, 
Representative  Rogers  Morton  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Balti- 
more Sun  this  morning  and  indicated 
that  the  resources  and  facilities  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  would 
be  devoted  to  support  of  the  deployment 
of  the  ABM  Safeguard  system. 

Taken  together,  both  of  these  matters 
disturb  me  somewhat.  That  is  why  I  was 
especially  pleased  to  read  this  morning 
the  remarks  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  urging  consideration  of  this 
issue  on  its  merits  and  admonishing 
against  an  institutional  confrontation 
between  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  and  why  today  I  call  Representa- 
tive Rogers  Morton  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter with  him  further.  I  was  told  by  Repre- 
sentative Morton  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee to  try  to  turn  this  matter  into  an 
institutional  political  confrontation  but 
to  espouse  what  it  feels  to  be  the  reason- 
able and  logical  reasons  which  go  into 
making  up  the  decision  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system. 

I  do  not  care  to  criticize  Senator 
Harris  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  nor  do  I  criticize 
Representative  Morton  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  for 
taking  any  position.  Both  of  them  are 
Members  of  Congress,  one  of  them  of 
this  body  and  the  other  of  the  other 
body,  and  both  are  entitled,  and  required, 
I  suppose,  by  the  Constitution,  to  have 
and  espouse  their  iadividual  views. 

Both  of  the  governing  bodies  of  our 
two  great  national  parties  are  probably 
required,  by  the  very  nature  of  things, 
to  take  a  position  one  way  or  the  other, 
in  general  terms;  but  the  point  of  these 
remarks  is  simply  to  join  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  hoping  that  we  do  not 
have  a  national,  partisan,  political  con- 
frontation on  this  issue,  and  to  applaud 
Representative  Morton  for  what  he  said 
today  in  his  conversation  with  me  that 
he  had  no  such  intention  and  did  not 
intend  to  proceed  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  President,  on  another  aspect  of 
this  matter,  I  would  like  to  exercise  my 
own  constitutional  prerogative  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  not  as  a  Republi- 
can, but,  rather,  as  a  conscientious 
American  citizen  and  elected  official  of 
the  United  States,  to  say  I  support  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system.  I  support  the  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM.  I  supported  it  in 
the  last  Congress  during  a  Democratic 


administration]  I  support  It  now  during 
a  Republican  administration. 

I  support  it  for  different  reasons  than 
many  of  my  colleagues  do,  and  certainly 
I  support  it  for  reasons  that  my  col- 
leagues who  oppose  it  do  not  find  con- 
vincing. 

I  shall  not  impose  on  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  rehearse  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances which  make  up  my  somewhat 
diflacult  judgment  of  where  we  should  go 
in  this  field.  I  wish  to  make  only  one 
point,  and  I  hope  to  make  it  clearly,  be- 
cause I  feel  very  keenly  about  it. 

Since  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  this 
world  has  lived  essentially  in  a  state  of 
balanced  terror.  That  term  is  used  so 
often  that  it  takes  on  now  the  coloration 
and  character  of  a  cliche,  but  it  is  still 
accurate.  It  is  a  state  of  balanced  terror. 
There  is  American  terror  that  the  Rus- 
sians can  incinerate  us,  and^there  is  Rus- 
sian fear  that  we  can  incinerate  them; 
fear  that  each  might  perish  at  the  hands 
of  the  other. 

We  have  contributed  to  that  state  of 
balanced  terror  by  building,  in  greater 
and  greater  numbers,  in  an  ever-spiral- 
ing  increase,  more  and  bigger  and  more 
accurate  offensive  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles,  with  nuclear  af\d  thermo- 
nuclear warheads,  with  destructive  ca- 
pacities ranging  from  kilotons  to  15  or 
even  25  megatons,  which  could  destroy 
all  of  mankind. 

So  far,  with  Gods  help,  and  the  judi- 
cious restraint  of  the  super  powers  of  the 
world,  we  have  avoided  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust; but  I  fear  it  cannot  so  continue; 
I  fear  that  a  state  of  balanced  terror 
based  on  offensive  weapons  may  lead  us 
into  the  very  incineration  that  we  must 
avoid. 

I  really  grow  weary  of  a  moral,  con- 
scientious United  States  of  America  bas- 
ing its  defensive  strategy  on  the  propo- 
sition that  it  always  will  build  more  and 
more  and  bigger  and  bigger  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons  and  point  them  at  Mos- 
cow or  Peking. 

I  think  if  I  were  a  citizen  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  lived  in  Moscow.  I  might 
be  a  little  bit  concerned  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  United  States  is  building 
greater  numbers  of  ever-larger  thermo- 
nuclear-tipped Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  and  pointing  them  at  me.  I 
know  I  grow  weary  of  being  held  hos- 
tage— one  of  perhaps  70  or  80  million 
Americans — to  the  nuclear  threat  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  sure  they  would  grow 
weary,  as  I  grow  weary,  of  this  continu- 
ing escalation  of  the  threat  of  offensive 
nuclear  blackmail.  It  has  worked  so  far. 
but  I  am  not  sure  it  will  always  work. 

I  believe  that  the  arms  spiral  is  fed 
by  the  continuing  requirement  that  we 
equalize  the  offensive  threat  of  Russia 
by  building  greater,  more  deadly,  and 
more  novel  offensive  weapons.  I  believe 
the  arms  spiral  can  be  defused  and  de- 
celerated by  dedicating  a  part  of  our 
energy  and  effort  to  a  defensive  posture 
in  this  Nation.  There  is,  I  believe 
ample — certainly  abimdant — ^proof.  that 
the  Soviets  do  not  consider  the  ABM 
system  provocative.  But  you  can  bet 
your  bottom  dollar  that  they  consider 
MIRV  provocative,  or  that  they  consider 
FOBS  provocative;  and  you  can  cer- 
tainly bet  that  if  we  propose  to  put.  as 
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we  could,  a  50  o^  100  megaton  warhead 
on  a  Saturn  V  irocket,  and  point  It  at 
Russia,  that  th|s  would  be  considered 
provocative.  Bui  the  same  amount  of 
money  spent  on  a  defensive  posture  is 
not;  and  the  reaction  of  the  Soviet  Union 
so  far  supports  that  thesis. 

It  seems  to  mel  that  there  Is  something 
vaguely  immoraL  about  the  greatest  and 
most  moral  natllon  on  earth  defending 
Itself  by  saying.  !"I  can  kill  you  quicker 
than  you  can  klU  me."  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  when  \re  have  got  to  bring  our 
inteUectusd  and  moral  resources  to  bear 
on  some  different  course.  I  believe  that 
the  deployment  (|f  an  antl-balUstic-mis- 
sile  system  is  it.  |I  believe  it  is  distinctly 
superior,  from  4  moral  standpoint,  to 
dedicate  our  assets  and  our  treasure  to 
the  evolution,  development,  and  deploy- 
ment of  a  defensive  system  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  defend  this  country  and  its  pop- 
ulation, and  whl0h  categorically  cannot 
hurt  or  injure  anybody  outside  the  con- 
tinental, limits  ot  the  United  States  be- 
cause QLlhe  limited  range  of  defensive 
weapons,  rather  man  to  build  7,000-mile 
monsters,  with  20  megaton  warheads, 
that  can  kill  30 1  million  people  in  one 
4-mile  fireball,      i 

So,  Mr.  Presidpnt,  I  am  tired  of  an 
ICBM  mentality  that  proposes  to  defend 
this  country  by  Nothing  other  than  the 
threat  of  destroying  someone  else.  That 
is  not  befitting  the  strongest  and  most 
moral  nation  on  eftrth. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads.  We  now  have 
it  In  our  grasp,  b^  reason  of  the  gifts  of 
science  and  technology,  to  do  some- 
thing, I  believe,  elfectively  to  defend  our- 
selves, other  thitn  continuing  to  hold 
mutual  hostages  cjf  80  to  100  million  Rus- 
sian citizens  vertus  80  to  100  million 
American  citizen*  under  the  threat  of 
nuclear  annihilation. 

That  is  why  I  Support  the  Safeguard 
system,  and  that  is  why  I  hope  that  the 
moral  strength  ibid  the  conscience  of 
this  Nation  will  ripe  up  to  say,  "We  have 
had  enough  of  aii  ICBM  mentality;  we 
have  had  enough ]of  being  the  bully;  we 
have  had  enoughi  of  responding  to  the 
Russian  threat  bjr  saying.  We  can  bum 
you  up  faster  thaii  you  can  bum  us  up,'  " 
and  we  will  begid  to  think  in  terms  of 
trying  to  defend  ourselves  instead  of  pro- 
voking a  reaction  ifrom  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  hope  these  arguments  are  persuasive, 
because  I  feel  tHat  the  future  of  this 
Nation,  therefore  the  future  of  the  free 
world,  is  intertwined  inextricably  with 
the  decision  we  make  at  this  point  in 
history. 

So  in  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  our  riew  Republican  Chair- 
man has  assured  me  that  Republicans 
and  Democrats  (together  will  be  wel- 
comed in  the  supoort  of  the  deployment 
of  this  system,  ajnd  that  he  is  aware 
that  Republicans!  and  Democrats  to- 
gether will  oppos^  it.  and  that  for  his 
part,  he  does  not  foresee  and  hopes  to 
avoid  a  partisan  political  confrontation. 
I  have  so  much  tonfldence  in  our  two- 
party  system  and!  in  the  Integrity  and 
the  promise  of  bot<i  of  our  great  national 
parties  that  I  feel!  sure  that  there  must 
be  a  similar  reaction  in  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 
Mr.  President.  ]  yield  the  floor. 


THE  NUCLEAR  ROCKET  ENGINE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
revised  budget  submitted  today  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  continues  support  of 
NERVA,  the  nuclear  rocket  engine.  This 
project  in  which  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  jointly 
participate  has  my  strong  support.  A 
March  29.  1969,  article  published  in  Bus- 
iness Week  magazine  reflects  on  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program  to  date  and  tells 
why  it  has  many  enthusiastic  supporters. 

I  request  that  this  article,  "NASA  Puts 
an  Atom  In  Its  Tank."  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NASA  Puts  an  Atom  in  Its  Tank 

A  flash  of  flame,  a  cloud  of  steam,  and  a 
muffled  roar — from  a  distance  of  two  miles 
across  the  barren  Nevada  desert  at  Jaclcass 
Plats.  It  looked  like  Just  another  static  rocket 
test. 

But  last  week's  successful  first  "burn"  of 
the  Nerva  XE  nuclear  rocket  engine  was  the 
culmination  of  two  decades  of  experimenta- 
tion by  engineers  and  scientists  backed  by 
NASA  and  the  AEC.  It  also  was  a  critical  first 
step  In  developing  what  could  be  the  work- 
horse space  engine  for  the  U.S.  In  the  next 
two  decades. 

The  50,000-lb-thrust  XE  Isn't  meant  to  fly. 
But  It  Is  put  together  In  exactly  the  way  a 
flight  engine  would  be  built.  This  means  that 
If  It  continues  to  perform  well,  technicians 
can  move  on  to  the  next  step  in  the  program 
to  start  to  build  a  75.000-lb.  flight  version 
by  this  summer. 

Then  by  19T7 — barring  any  huge  techno- 
logical hurdle — the  first  U.S.  nuclear  rocket 
could  be  performing  in  space. 

CAPABILmiS 

Nerva  Isn't  designed  as  a  booster  for  getting 
heavy  payloads  off  earth,  as  are  the  Saturn 
V  and  the  Titan  IIIM.  It  will  be  used  to 
power  the  upper  stages  of  space  vehicles,  fir- 
ing only  after  they  are  safely  out  In  space  to 
prevent  the  release  of  radioactive  matter  In 
earth's  atmosphere. 

But  once  out  In  space,  Nerva's  virtues  are 
numerous.  It  Is  a  light,  flexible,  compact 
energy  source.  It  Is  more  efficient  than  any 
liquid  or  solid  rocket  propellant.  chiefly  be- 
cause It  uses  a  different  principle  to  produce 
Its  power. 

All  space  engines  today  are  powered  by 
chemical  rockets  operating  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  moves  an  auto— Internal  combus- 
tion. An  oxidizer  and  a  fuel  are  brought  to- 
gether and  burned  In  a  combustion  chamber, 
and  the  resulting  hot  gases  are  forced  through 
a  nozzle  to  provide  thrust. 

The  nuclear  rocket  engine  operates  by  heat 
exchange.  Liquid  hydrogen  passes  through  a 
hot  nuclear  reactor  and  is  heated  to  tempera- 
tures of  around  4,50OP.  The  rapidly  expand- 
ing hot  gas  forces  Its  way  out  through  an 
exhaust  nozzle.  Although  shielding  require- 
ments would  necessarily  add  weight  to  the 
Nerva-powered  rocket  stage,  there  ts  no  need 
for  It  to  carry  an  oxidizer.  Thus,  the  net 
weight  saving  would  be  substantial. 

ADAPT ABLE 

MUton  Klein.  NASA's  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Office  manager,  predicts  that  Nerva's  greatest 
asset  will  be  Its  adaptability.  It  should  be 
able  to  respond,  he  thinks,  to  any  space  mis- 
sion NASA  manages  to  think  up  for  It. 

Among  Its  first  Jobs  will  be  long,  un- 
manned. Interplanetary  tripe.  But  It  also 
should  be  able  to  perform  complicated  earth- 
orbital  work,  where  many  stops  and  starts 
and  changes  In  orbit  are  needed.  One  of  the 
goals  of  the  76,000-lb.  Nerva  Is  a  total  op- 


erating time  of  one  hour,  with  10  stop  and 
start  cycles.  This  Is  four  times  the  lifetime 
and  more  than  seven  times  the  thrust  of  the 
Apollo  moon-descent  engine.  But  engineers 
are  already  talking  about  the  next  step — a 
nuclear  engine  that  could  operate  on  a  stop- 
start  basis  for  a  total  of  two  hours  or  more 
In  space. 

None  of  the  many  roles  suggested  for  Nerva 
are  being  pushed  by  the  AEC  or  NASA,  nor 
by  Nerva's  prime  contractors — Aerojet-Oen- 
eral  Ck>rp.  for  the  rocket  and  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp.  for  the  reactor.  The  reason: 
They  are  fearful  that  Nerva  could  become 
tied  to  one  particular  space  mission  and 
would  rise  or  fall  as  goes  the  mission. 

compatiblk 
The  whole  Nerva  development,  they  main- 
tain, has  been  a  unique  and  farslghted  piece 
of  planning.  Its  funding,  unlike  that  of  most 
space  projects,  has  been  modest  and  re- 
strained. Over  the  past  20  years,  only  about 
•  l.l-blUlon  has  been  spent  on  developing  a 
nuclear  rocket  engine.  Total  coat,  by  the 
time  the  75,000-lb-thrust  engine  Is  tested, 
win  be  nearly  $2.2-bUllon. 

This  could  turn  out  to  be  the  best  Invest- 
ment the  U.S.  has  made  In  a  piece  of  space 
hardware,  however,  Nerva  already  U  com- 
patible with  almost  any  large  booster  or 
second-stage  engine  the  U.S.  has  built  to 
date.  And  It  should  be  simple  to  work  Into 
future  rocket  booster  designs.  Some  time  !n 
the  late  19708.  says  Dr.  Chandler  C.  Ross, 
senior  vice-president  of  the  Nuclear  Dlv.  of 
Aerojet-Oeneral.  it  could  make  "a  beautiful 
combination  with  a  260-ln.  solid  propellant 
booster  rocket." 

In  performance,  says  Ross,  nuclear  rocket 
engine  can  be  considered  twice  as  powerful 
as  chemical  engines.  Doubling  the  perform- 
ance of  an  engine,  he  says,  means  getting 
twice  the  performance  from  the  same  weight 
of  fuel  and  that  means  a  doubling  of  what 
engineers  call  "Delta  V,"  or  change  In  ve- 
locity. It  Is  this  change  In  velocity  that  gets 
a  rocket  off  the  launch  pad  and  Into  orbit, 
or  out  of  orbit  and  Into  space. 

This  little  trick,  which  Nerva  will  be  able 
to  deliver  10  times  or  more,  will  be  valuable 
In  making  course  changes  on  long  Inter- 
planetary trips  or  for  changing  orbits  near 
earth.  Nerva  should  be  powerful  enough  to 
switch  a  satellite,  say,  from  an  equatorial 
orbit  to  a  polar  orbit.  And,  though  nobody 
talks  about  It,  this  would  also  enable  future 
manned  spacecraft  to  go  up  and  Inspect 
orbiting  military  satellites  which  are  on 
patrol. 

test  pattern 
Long  before  Nerva's  time  arrives,  however. 
It  probably  will  be  the  best  understood,  most 
perfected  engine  In  history.  Already,  says 
Ross,  "we  have  a  higher  state  of  knowledge 
about  the  nuclear  engine  than  we  do  about 
the  automobile  engine."  For  one  thing,  the 
nuclear  engine  Is  amenable  to  precise  mod- 
eling: It  works  the  way  the  engineering 
curves  say  It  will.  And  It  Is  easier  to  under- 
stand than  a  chemical  rocket,  because  scien- 
tists' understanding  of  the  physical  behavior 
of  gases  is  greater  than  their  understanding 
of  chemical  combustion. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  present 
testing  program  with  the  XE  engine  Is  to  see 
how  It  operates  In  an  environment  that  par- 
tially simulates  the  vacuum  of  space.  This 
is  being  done  on  a  new  engine  test  stand 
(ETS-1 )  at  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Rocket  Develop- 
ment Station  at  Jackass  Flats.  When  shielded 
doors  weighing  l-mlUlon-lb.  are  closed  tight- 
ly around  Nerva  and  Its  test  equipment,  a 
vacuum  can  be  drawn  on  It  simulating  an 
altitude  of  100.000-ft. 

The  ETS-1  Is  made  out  of  aluminum  be- 
cause that  metal  doesn't  absorb  radiation  as 
steel  does.  This  permits  test  personnel  to 
get  back  to  work  quickly  after  a  power  run 
in  which  radiation  is  produced.  Other  un- 
usual features  of  the  facilities  are  the  re- 
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actor  maintenance  assembly  and  disassembly 
buildings,  where  technicians  tear  down  an 
engine  with  large  mechanical  manipulators 
while  they  are  safely  housed  behind  a  radia- 
tion shielding  window. 

OPENING    Vf 

At  the  moment.  Aerojet  and  Westlnghouse 
seem  to  have  a  monopoly  on  the  nuclear 
rocket  engine  business.  But  North  American 
Rockwell  Corp.,  which  is  studying  the  engine 
to  see  how  it  might  better  power  the  S-11 
stage  of  the  Saturn  V  rocket,  says  it  hopes 
some  day  that  the  nuclear  engine  program 
will  again  be  thrown  open  to  competition. 

If  nuclear  rocket  engines  become  big  busi- 
ness. North  American,  as  well  as  several  other 
large  aerospace  companies,  will  be  clamoring 
to  get  into  It. 


WEST  GERMANY'S  STAKE  IN  AVOID- 
ING A  NEW  ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished economic  analyst  Eliot  Jane- 
way  recently  made  another  contribu- 
tion to  rationality  in  an  article  he  wrote 
on  a  particular  economic  consequence  of 
the  new  missile  race  that  looms  so  fore- 
bodingly before  us. 

Many  of  us  who  have  the  gravest  res- 
ervations about  President  Nixon's  call 
for  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  see 
as  one  of  the  compelling  reasons  against 
it  the  tremendous  strain  It  would  place 
on  our  own  economy.  What  we  some- 
times tend  to  ignore  is  the  fact  that  any 
sharp  escalation  In  the  United  States- 
Soviet  arms  race  will  almost  certainly 
have  damaging  consequences  for  our  al- 
lies as  well. 

This  is  the  point  that  Mr.  Janeway 
makes  so  cogently  in  regard  to  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic,  in  the  article  that 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

World  STABnjrr  Key  Is  West  Gesmant 
(By  EUot  Janeway) 

New  York,  February  23. — The  more  of  a 
nagging  backache  Viet  Nam  remains,  the 
more  of  a  powder  keg  the  middle  east  be- 
comes, the  more  of  an  outrage  the  Red  army 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  Is,  the  more  of 
an  Inflationary  burden  the  mlssUes  race  Im- 
poses, and  the  more  of  a  force  for  monetary 
Instability  the  weakness  of  the  French  franc 
becomes,  the  more  strategic  a  key  to  world 
stability  Germany  becomes. 

The  outward  and  visible  form  trouble  takes 
In  world  affairs  nowadays  reflects  vmderlylng 
stresses  and  strains  In  America's  relations 
with  the  soviet  powers.  While  a  new  Rtisslan- 
American  mlssUe  race  would  (>ortend  a  long- 
term  international  political  catastrophe  and 
would  assure  an  Immediate  International 
financial  catastrophe,  nevertheless  If  it  de- 
velops in  spite  of  the  negotiation  aimed  at 
avoiding  it,  it  would  develop  as  the  conse- 
quence of  troubles  recurring  between  Russia 
and  America  on  more  familiar  fronts. 

For  the  barometer  measuring  the  rise  and 
fall  of  atmospheric  pressures  between  Mos- 
cow and  Washington  is  not  located  along  the 
air  waves  missUes  travel  nor  is  it  centered 
In  Viet  Nam  or  in  the  Mediterranean.  West 
Germany  is  where  it  is.  When  trouble  backs 
up  from  the  fringe  fronts  to  the  critical 
front  on  which  both  sides  are  committed 
to  gamble  and  on  which  neither  side  can 
afford  to  lose,  West  Germany  is  where  the 
confrontation  centers. 


CALLED  "THE  HEARTLAND" 

E^urope  is  what  yesterday's  geopoliticlans 
used  to  call  the  heartland,  and  what  today's 
geoeconomlsts  have  no  alternative  but  to 
think  of  as  the  heartland.  And  West  Ger- 
many Is  more  than  ever  the  heartland  of 
Europe — Europe's  entire  economy  pulsates 
at  the  pace  set  by  German  industry. 

Thus,  It  seems  that  the  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  remain  the  same. 
The  change  of  intercontinental  emphasis 
President  Nixon's  projected  tour  suggests  for 
American  strategic  policy  gives  recognition 
to  this  abiding  fact  of  life. 

In  the  nick  of  time,  too.  For  the  condition 
of  West  Germany  is  not  nearly  as  robust  as 
It  Is  said  to  be  or  as  the  raw  figures  of  her 
formidable  performance  In  the  world  eco- 
nomic competition  suggest.  The  German 
economic  achievement  has  been  advertised 
as  a  miracle.  This  Is  more  than  an  exaggera- 
tion. It  is  misleading.  Like  most  misconcep- 
tions. It  rests  on  a  familiar  phenomenon — 
In  this  case,  the  well-known  willingness  of 
the  German  people  to  work  hard  and  to  save 
diligently. 

But  the  German  people  have  always  been 
willing  and.  indeed,  anxious  to  work  hard 
and  to  save  diligently.  Yet  they  have  not 
always  been  able  to  stage  an  economic  per- 
formance that  could  plausibly  qualify  as  a 
miracle.  The  controlling  factor  in  the  German 
economy  is  not  economic  at  all.  It  is  political, 
in  the  sense  in  which  confidence  in  peace 
results  from  the  negotiations  of  statesmen 
and  fear  of  war  feeds  on  mistrust  of  the  plays 
of  power  politicians. 

The  moment  the  German  economy  was 
freed  to  operate  under  the  security  umbrella 
provided  and  financed  by  America  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  It  gathered  miraculous  mo- 
mentum despite  the  destruction  which  had 
supposedly  gutted  It.  So  long  as  the  American 
umbrella  remained  Intact  and  unchallenged 
in  power  terms,  the  German  economy  con- 
tinued to  break  Its  own  records — even  after 
the  Communists  scored  their  psychological 
coup  in  erecting  the  Berlin  wall. 

NEEDS  SECtnUTT  UMBRELLA 

But  ever  since  the  Red  army  moved  Into 
Its  new  positions  dominating  Czechoslovakia 
and  threatening  Germany,  the  continuing 
momentum  of  the  German  productive  mech- 
anism has  graduaUy  come  to  seem  less  Im- 
portant than  the  ability  of  the  west  to  pack 
enough  muscle  and  to  develop  enough 
flexibility  of  maneuver  to  patch  up  the  se- 
curity umbrella  under  which  the  German 
economy  needs  to  operate  to  insure  prosperity 
for  itself  and  security  for  Europe. 

Prom  here  on  out,  the  "German  economic 
miracle"  looks  like  It  will  remain  as  impres- 
sive as  American  strategic  policy  proves 
effective,  no  more  and  no  less.  If  a  new  mis- 
sile race  is  allowed  to  start — especially 
against  a  bsuskground  dominated  by  an  In- 
tensification of  Red  army  crackdown  opera- 
tions against  the  former  satellites — Germany 
will  be  caught  up  In  it. 

A  return  to  the  sorry  past  of  German  mili- 
tary budgeting  will  cut  short  the  happy 
future  open  to  German  productivity  by  free- 
dom from  arms  burdens.  Meanwhile,  the  fact 
of  uncertainty  has  been  enough  to  stop  the 
speculation  on  the  presumed  strength  of 
the  German  deutschemark.  The  proliferation 
of  fiscal  fall-out  from  a  new  missiles  race 
would  subject  Germany's  currency  to  the 
same  suspicion  that  Is  now  plaguing  markets 
everywhere  else. 


THE  NIXON  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon's  recent  statement  on  the  restruc- 
turing of  Government  service  systems  is 


a  slgnlflcant  step  In  decentralizing  Gov- 
ernment and  making  Government  more 
compatible  with  the  times  as  we  face  the 
last  one-third  of  the  20th  century. 

As  a  candidate.  Dick  Nixon  pledged 
that  he  would  modernize  our  governmen- 
tal structures  so  that  the  ever-growing 
functions  of  Government  could  be  per- 
formed with  a  maximization  of  efiiciency 
and  economy.  President  Nixon's  recent 
statement  proves  that  he  is  a  man  of  his 
word,  and  that  the  people  of  this  country 
can  expect  their  Government  to  achieve 
its  goals  with  increased  efficiency  over 
the  past  performance  of  the  bureaucratic 
maze  which  had  far  too  often  engulfed 
the  functions  of  Government  and  the 
demands  of  its  citizens. 

I  am  certain  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  have  long  cast  an  eye 
of  suspicion  on  the  "inefficiency  In  Wash- 
ington" will  be  pleased  to  know  that  our 
President  is  taking  an  active  step  which 
will  coordinate  and  decentralize  the  roles 
of  Government,  reduce  waste  and  Inef- 
flciency  at  all  levels,  and  promote  econ- 
omy at  this  most  crucial  period  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  and  the  press  confer- 
ence of  Messrs.  Moynihan.  Hughes,  and 
Ziegler  relative  to  the  subject  of  restruc- 
turing the  Government  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement   by   the  President   on   Restruc- 

TDRINO  OF  Government  Service  Systems, 

March  27,  1969 

The  Reorganization  Act  which  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  and  which  I  am  signing  to- 
day gives  the  President  important  tools  in 
his  effort  to  make  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment work  more  effectively.  As  a  part  of 
that  same  effort,  I  am  announcing  today 
certain  structural  changes  which  I  am 
making  In  the  systems  through  which  the 
government  provides  Important  social  and 
economic  services. 

It  WEis  possible  for  me  to  take  these  par- 
ticular actions  without  the  authority  ex- 
tended under  the  Reorganization  Act.  I  an- 
nounce them  at  this  time,  however,  because 
they  provide  specific  illustrations  of  ways 
In  which  we  can  make  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  government  by  making 
It  operate  more  efficiently. 

This  restructuring  expresses  my  concern 
that  we  make  much  greater  progress  in  our 
struggle  against  social  problems.  The  best 
way  to  facilitate  such  progress,  I  believe,  Is 
not  by  adding  massively  to  the  burdens  which 
government  already  bears  but  rather  by 
finding  better  ways  to  perform  the  work  of 
the  government. 

That  work  Is  not  finished  when  a  law  is 
passed,  nor  Is  It  accomplished  when  an 
agency  In  Washington  Is  assigned  to  adminis- 
ter new  legislation.  These  are  only  prelimi- 
nary steps;  In  the  end  the  real  work  is  done 
by  the  men  who  implen.ent  the  law  in  the 
field. 

The  performance  of  the  men  in  the  field, 
however.  Is  directly  linked  to  the  adminis- 
trative structures  and  procedures  within 
which  they  work.  It  Is  here  that  the  gov- 
ernment's effectiveness  too  often  Is  under- 
mined. The  organization  of  federal  services 
has  often  grown  up  plece-meal — creating 
gaps  in  some  areas,  duplications  in  others, 
and  general  inefficiencies  across  the  country. 
Each  agency,  for  example,  has  its  own  set 
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of  regional  offices  |ind  regional  boundaries; 
it  a  director  of  one  operation  Is  to  meet  wltb 
hlB  counterpart  In,  another  branch  of  the 
goTomment.  he  oft^n  must  make  an  airplane 
trip  to  see  htm.  Or  consider  two  f&deral 
officials  who  work  Qogether  on  poverty  prob- 
lems In  the  same  neighborhood,  but  who  work 
for  different  Depaftments  and,  therefore, 
find  themselves  In  two  different  sidmlnlstra- 
tlve  regions,  reportllxg  to  headquarters  In  two 
widely  separated  cities. 

Coordination  can|not  flourish  under  con- 
ditions such  as  thati  Yet  without  real  coordi- 
nation. Intelligent  ^d  efficient  government 
is  Impossible;  monej  and  time  are  wasted  and 
Important  goals  are  [compromised. 

This  Is  why  I  said  In  the  campaign  last 
fall  that  "the  need  [is  not  to  dismantle  gov- 
ernment but  to  z^odemlze  It."  The  sys- 
tematic reforms  I  Announce  today  are  de- 
signed to  help  In  that  modernization  process. 
I  would  discuss  thise  reforms  under  three 
headings:  ratlonall^tlon,  coordination  and 
decentralization.  It  Bhould  be  recognized,  of 
course,  that  the  thijee  elements  are  interde- 
pendent. Without  qne  the  others  would  be 
meaningless. 

I.  The  first  concAn  is  to  rationalize  the 
way  our  service  delivery  systems  are  orga- 
nized. I  have  therefore  issued  a  directive 
whlcTi  strtSitnlines  jthe  field  operations  of 
five  agencies  by  esiabllshing — for  the  first 
time — common  regional  boundaries  and  re- 
gional office  locatlojis.  This  instruction  af- 
fects the  Departmer^t  of  Labor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  the  Small  Buslniess  Administration.  The 
activities  of  these  agencies — particularly  in 
serving  disadvantage  areas  of  our  society — 
are  cloeely  related.  Tjnlform  boundaries  and 
regional  office  locaticjns  will  help  assure  that 
they  are  also  closely  coordinated. 

The  eight  new  regions  and  the  locations  of 
the  new  regional  centers  are  as  follows: 

Region  I  (Boston) :  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Siassacbusetts,  New  \  Hampshire,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Vermont,     i 


panslon  of  the  regional  council  concept  from 
the  four  cities  where  it  presently  operates 
(Chicago,  New  York,  Atlanta,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco) to  all  eight  of  the  new  regional  cen- 
ters. The  regional  council  is  a  coordinating 
body  on  which  each  of  the  Involved  agencies 
is  represented.  It  offers  an  excellent  means 
through  which  the  various  arms  of  the  fed- 
eral government  can  work  closely  together 
In  defining  problems,  devising  strategies  to 
meet  them,  eliminating  friction  and  dupli- 
cations, and  evaluating  results.  Such  coun- 
cils can  make  it  possible  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  speak  consistently  and  with  a 
single  voice  In  its  dealings  with  states  and 
localities,  with  private  organizations,  and 
with  the  public. 

m.  The  third  phase  of  this  systematic  re- 
structuring of  domestic  programs  focuses  on 
decentralization.  I  am  asking  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  Join  with  the 
heads  of  nine  departments  and  agencies  In 
a  review  of  existing  relationships  between 
centralized  authorities  and  their  field  oper- 
ations. Participating  In  the  review  will  be 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture;  Commerce; 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  Labor;  Transportation; 
Justice;  the  Office  of  Economic  Opijortunlty; 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

This  review  is  designed  to  produce  specific 
recommendations  as  to  how  each  agency: 
(1)  can  eliminate  unnecessary  steps  In  the 
delegation  process;  (2)  can  develop  organi- 
zational forms  and  administrative  practices 
which  will  mesh  more  closely  with  those  of 
all  other  Departments;  and  (3)  can  give 
more  day-by-day  authority  to  those  who  are 
at  lower  levels  in  the  administrative  hier- 
archy. Decentralized  decision-making  will 
make  for  better  and  quicker  decisions — It 
win  also  Increase  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion between  the  Federal  g^overnment  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  states  and  localities  on 
the  other.  Those  Federal  employees  who  deal 
every  day  with  state  and  local  officials  will 
be  given  greater  decision-making  responsl- 
blUty. 
Again,  this  action  Is  a  concrete  manlfesta- 


Thls  situation  must  be  changed.  The  ac- 
tions I  announce  today  are  Important  steps 
toward  achieving  such  changes.  By  rational- 
izing, coordinating,  and  decentralizing  the 
systems  through  which  government  provides 
Important  social  and  economic  services,  we 
can  begin  at  last  to  realize  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  those  who  created  them. 

Press  Co^^rEBKNCE  or  Daniel.  P.  Motnihan, 

ASSISTAhfT     TO     THE     PRESDJENT     FOR     URBAN 

ArrAiRs;  P»hilip  S.  Htjohes,  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Bureau  or  the  Budget;  and  Ron 
Zeecler,  Press  Secretary  to  the  President 
March  27.  1969 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  You  have  the  statement  by 
the  President  on  restructuring  of  Govern- 
ment service  systems.  It  is  relatively  self- 
explanatory.  Dr.  Moynlhan  and  Sam  Hughes 
are  here  to  discuss  this  with  you  and  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have.  Their  comments 
are  on  the  record,  contrary  to  yesterday  when 
It  was  on  a  background  basis. 

Is  Prank  Porter  here?  (Laughter.) 
Dr.  Moynlhan. 

Dr.  Motnihan.  One  can  say  anything  one 
thinks  on  the  record  on  something  about 
the  public  administration  because  it  never 
gets  printed  anyway.  If  we  had  a  war  to 
announce,  by  golly,  everyone  would  be  here. 
This  Is  about  the  first  major  reorganiza- 
tion which  the  President  has  put  into  effect. 
I  think  it  Is  a  matter  of  some  Interest,  as  Sam 
Hughes,  our  distinguished  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Budget  will  attest,  that  it  has  been 
something  Presidents  have  been  trying  to 
put  Into  effect  for  almost  20  years  now. 

This  is  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
American  Republic  that  the  regional  bound- 
aries of  the  major  domestic  programs  will  be 
CO- terminus. 

You  see  how  quickly  you  lose  audiences 
with  things  like  that?  (Laughter.) 

The  pattern  has  built  up  that  each  depart- 
ment, when  departments  have  been  estab- 
lished and  agencies  have  been  established, 
their  regional  boundaries  have  responded  to 
the  sort  of  peculiarities  of  subjects  or  the 
Congressional  arrangements  that  led  to  their 


Region  II   (New   fork  City):  New  York,     tlon   of   a   concern   I   expressed  during   the     eSnemor  7mT  random^^^^^ 
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New  Jersey,   Puerto '  Rico,   and   the   Virgin 
Islands. 

Region  III  (Phila^lphia) :  Delaware,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  ]  Kentucky,  Maryland. 
North  Carolina.  Peruisylvanla,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 

Region  IV  (Atlanta) :  Alabama.  Florida, 
Oeorgla.  Mississippi.  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee. 

Region  V  (Chicago)\:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Min- 
nesota, Michigan,  oilo,  and  Wisconsin. 

Region  VI  (Dalla^Fort  Worth):  Arkan- 
sas. LoTilalana,  New  ifezico,  Oklahoma,  and 
Tezaa. 

Region  VII  (Deniier):  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  MlssouH.  Montana.  Nebraska. 
North  Dakota,  Soutfc  Dakota,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming. 

Region  VIII  (San  ^ancisco) :  Alaska,  Ari- 
zona, California,  Oitam,  Hawaii,  Nevada. 
Oregon,  and  WaAilngion. 

I  am  asking  all  otter  federal  agencies  to 
take  note  of  these  Uistructions,  and  I  am 
requesting  that  any  Changes  in  their  field 
organization  structures  be  made  consistent 
with  our  ultimate  go»l:  vmlform  boundaries 
and  field  office  locatlojis  for  all  social  or  eco- 
nomic programs  requiring  Interagency  or 
Intergovernmental  coordination. 

My  directive  also  ^ks  that  the  five  De- 
partments and  agencies  involved  provide 
high-level  representation  In  cities  where  re- 
gional offices  do  not  ej^st.  Such  physical  relo- 
cations as  are  required  will  be  made  over 
the  next  eighteen  mtjnths,  with  special  ef- 
forts to  minimize  dijruptions  to  the  pro- 
grams, the  employees.,  and  the  communities 
Involved. 

n.  The  second  step  In  this  reform  process 
emphasizes  coordination.  It  calls  for  an  ex- 


campaign:  "Business  learned  long  ago  that 
decentralization  was  a  means  to  better  per- 
formance. It's  time  government  learned  the 
same  lesson." 

Some  of  the  reforms  which  1  am  announc- 
ing today  have  been  urged  for  many  years^ 
but  again  and  again  they  have  been 
thwarted.  This  Inertia  must  be  overcome. 
Old  procedures  that  are  inefficient,  however 
comfortable  and  familiar  they  may  seem, 
must  be  exchanged  for  new  systems  which 
do  the  Job  as  It  must  be  done. 

The  particular  reforms  I  have  discussed 
here  are  part  of  a  broad  and  continuing  proc- 
ess of  restructuring  the  basic  service  systems 
of  government.  The  reorganization  of  the 
Manpower  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Labor — annoimced  on  March  13 — is  an- 
other example  of  this  process.  So  are  the  re- 
forms which  are  being  made  in  the  postal 
system  and  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

I  have  estabUshed  both  the  Urban  Affairs 
Council  and  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations  In  part  so  that  the  government 
could  be  better  advised  on  additional  Im- 
provements m  service  systems.  P^irther  sys- 
tematic restructuring  is  on  the  way.  Each  re- 
form. I  believe,  will  have  a  major  Impact  on 
the  quality  of  American  government — an  Im- 
pact which  will  benefit  aU  of  our  citizens — 
in  all  parts  of  our  country — well  beyond  the 
lifetime  of  this  Administration. 

The  Federal  government  has  been  assigned 
many  new  responsibilities  In  the  last  several 
decades— many  of  which  It  carries  and  many 
of  which  It  fumbles.  Many  of  the  disappoint- 
ments and  frustrations  of  the  last  several 
years  can  be  blamed  on  the  fact  that  admin- 
istrative performance  has  not  kept  pace  with 
legislative  promise. 


has  been  that  there  has  been  wide  variation 
In  the  regional  headquarters. 

There  are  two  subjects.  If  I  could  point 
this  out.  One  Is  what  Is  the  city  which  has 
the  regional  headquarters,  and  secondly, 
which  are  the  States  that  make  up  the 
region.  Both  the  States  have  varied  and  the 
regional  headquarters  have  varied.  This,  as 
we  have  gradually  foimd  in  domestic  affairs 
as  more  and  more  we  have  had  to  work  one 
program  In  relation  to  another  or  we  have 
developed  programs  such  as  Model  Cities, 
which,  by  definition  and  by  statute  presumed 
the  working  between  different  departments 
on  a  common  subject,  that  the  regional  ar- 
rangements simply  Impeded  us  very  seriously. 
It  made  It  possible  to  stand  In  the  Fish 
Room,  now  in  the  Roosevelt  Room,  and  an- 
nounce enormous  events  and  nothing  hap- 
pened, because  there  was  no  structure  out 
there  to  make  it  happen,  because  if  there  Is 
a  rule  In  political  science,  it  is  that  Govern- 
ment follows  Its  structure. 

What  the  President  has  done  in  the  face 
of  not  a  Httle  bit  of  presumed  difficulty.  Is 
to  draw  common  boundaries  to  establish 
common  regional  headquarter  cities  for  this 
beginning  group  of  domestic  departments 
with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  ex- 
panded In  the  future. 

It  Is  this,  I  think,  that  begins  to  make  not 
Just  the  question  of  coordination  of  Federal 
programs  a  serious  issue  and  a  p>osslble  result, 
but  also  begins  to  give  some  structure  to  the 
subject  of  decentralization.  It  cant  be  de- 
centralized government  unless  you  have  a 
system  of  arrangements  In  the  field  to  which, 
with  authority,  with  discretion  and  respon- 
sibility. It  can  be  given. 

I  think  we  are  creating  such  a  structure. 
It  will  be  a  long  time,  perhaps,  in  becoming 


a  reality,  but  it  is  an  absolutely  indls- 
penslble  first  move.  As  I  say  to  you,  for  20 
years  we  have  sought  this  arrangement  and 
now,  at  length,  we  have  It. 

I  suppose  my  final  comment  would  be  that 
there  Is  still  quite  a  bit  of  detailed  working 
out  of  the  forms  in  which  authority  Is 
delegated  from  different  agencies  to  their 
regional  headquarters.  As  between  different 
departments,  there  are  quite  different  levels 
of  regional  responsibilities,  initiative  and 
so  forth,  and  bringing  some  responsibility 
into  that  is  the  work  of  years  to  come — the 
year  to  come.  In  any  event. 

Q.  Can  you  really  put  these  together  in  a 
field  where  you  do  have  a  central  office  or 
are  we  going  to  have  a  half  dozen  or  dozen 
offices  to  go  to?  Can  one  person  speak  with 
authority  In  the  regional  authority? 

Dr.  Motnihan.  Sam,  do  you  want  to  Join 
me  here  at  the  lectern? 

That  is  the  work  of  the  years  to  come.  We 
have  already  begun  In  four  cities  a  Regional 
Council,  begun  last  August;  Just  getting  some 
sense  In  Itself,  not  more  than  announced, 
really.  But  the  question  of  how  much  of 
a  coherent  decision-making  apparatus  we 
win  be  able  to  develop  at  regional  levels 
remains  to  be  seen. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  how  much  you 
want,  but  It  Is  now  possible  to  find  that  out, 
and  up  until  now  It  has  simply  been  a 
hypothetical  question  for  professors. 

Q.  Will  these  offices  all  be  in  one  office 
building? 

Dr.  Motnihan.  Some  of  these  are  pretty 
large  offices.  There  is  a  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing m  each  of  these  cities.  In  some  cases 
they  will  all  be  In  the  same  structiire  and 
In  other  cases  they  will  not.  Some  of  these  are 
big  places. 

If  I  could  Just  say,  in  the  whole  question 
of  public  administration,  making  the  Gov- 
ernment work.  In  delivering  public  services, 
the  biggest  single  weakness  of  the  American 
National  Government  has  been  Its  field  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  agree. 

Dr.  Motnihan.  And  not  to  attend  to  that 
Is  just  not  to  be  serious  about  this  subject. 
It  Is  perhaps  the  least  exciting  subject  In 
Government,  and  that  has  been  the  source  of 
the  problem,  just  not  in  being  able  to  muster 
the  attention  of  persons  to  Its  absolutely 
essential  natiue. 

For  that  reason  it  was  almost  the  first 
Issue  we  took  up  in  the  Urban  Affairs  Council 
out  of  the  experience  that  if  you  dldnt  take 
It  up  early  and  get  It  done  fast,  other  more 
glamorous  Issues  would  drive  It  into  the  next 
Administration. 

Q.  Will  you  save  money,  too,  or  is  this  Just 
for  efficiency? 

Mr.  Httohxs.  I  would  regard  it  as  In  the 
Interest  of  efficiency.  In  your  terms  it  is  a 
management  action.  It  could  produce  savings. 
It  Is  not  designed  to  do  that.  Rather,  It  is 
designed  to  make  it  easier  to  manage  Fed- 
eral programs  out  In  the  field  where  services 
must  be  delivered,  and  also  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  States  and  cities  to  deal  with  the 
Federal  agencies. 

Think  of  the  Governor  of  Colorado,  for 
Instance,  or  the  Mayor  of  Denver,  who  must 
deal  with  Federal  regional  offices  in  Denver, 
San  Francisco,  Port  Worth-Dallas,  or  Kan- 
sas City.  He  has  an  almost  impossible  kind 
of  a  problem.  In  a  phjrsical  sense,  to  span.  He 
Is  left  with  correspondence  and  telephone 
calls  and  so  on. 

So  the  co-location  Is  the  starting  point 
for  a  whole  range  of  actions  which,  as  Pat 
said,  we  hope  to  evolve  over  the  coming 
months. 

Q.  How  many  Congressmen  are  losing  of- 
fices In  their  cities  and  how  mad  are  they 
about  It? 

Mr.  Hitghxs.  On  the  latter  point,  I  am  not 
really  an  authority.  My  impression  is  that 
the  decibels,  at  least  at  this  point,  are  not 
Impossibly  high.  Part  of  the  difficulty  over 


the  years,  the  major  part  of  the  difficulty  has 
been,  as  Pat  said,  on  the  one  band  this 
Is  not  a  glamorous  kind  of  action,  and  on  the 
other  hand  It  has  been  a  kind  of  controversial 
action  and  has  taken  courage  and  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  agency  heads,  the 
Urban  Affairs  Council  and  the  President  to 
bring  It  off. 

If  you  are  Interested,  we  have  a  map  of 
the  revised  organizational  structtire,  and  a 
listing  of  the  State  movements  that  are  In- 
volved, agency  by  agency.  The  picture  gets 
fairly  complicated  because  each  agency,  and 
in  some  instances  even  bureaus  within 
agencies,  have  a  different  field  structure,  so 
you  have  to  look  at  It  in  fairly  fine  detail. 

Dr.  Motnihan.  Could  I  add  one  point? 
In  those  cities  which  have  been  regional 
headquarters  for  departments  and  will  cease 
to  be,  we  are  leaving  behind  a  high-level  de- 
partment representative  responding  to  the 
fact  that  those  are  important  cities  and  are 
Intended  to  be  sub-regions  at  the  very  least. 

There  will  be  very  little  actual  movement 
of  people  here  as  compared  to  that  which 
would  take  place  in  the  normal  course  of 
events. 

Q.  What  do  you  estimate,  about  1,800 
people? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Probably  less  than  that  net, 
and  we  anticipate  that  the  moves  will  take 
place,  to  the  extent  they  are  necessary,  over 
a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  so  that  the  per- 
sonal Impact  could  be  minimized. 

Dr.  Motnihan.  These  are  high-level  and 
particularly  high-level  people  in  America 
tend  to  move  around  an3rway. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  are  not  closing  offices? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  think  the  situation  is  this: 
With  eight  regions  obviously  there  are  major 
concentrations  of  population  that  would 
not  have  a  regional  office  In  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  have  as  many  regions  as  would 
be  implicit  In  that  kind  of  arrangement  cre- 
ates an  impossible  kind  of  administrative 
structure. 

So  as  we  see  it,  the  ideal  would  be  to  have 
cities  not  Included  as  regional  headquarters, 
like  Kansas  City,  St.  liouls,  Detroit,  Pitts- 
burgh, perhaps,  as  focuses  within  a  particular 
region,  focuses  of  Federal  personnel  also,  and 
having  significant  Federal  representation 
and  some  authority  in  their  own  right. 

Q.  Can  either  of  you  name  the  cities  that 
are  losing  regional  headquarters? 

Dr.  Motnihan.  There  are  five  times  eight. 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  can  list  cities.  There  are 
lots  of  moves  back  and  forth.  Because  of  the 
change  of  structure  certain  agencies  move 
one  way  and  other  agencies  move  another. 
We  can,  if  you  would  like,  take  an  agency 
at  a  time  after  this  session,  if  you  want  to, 
and  discuss  the  moves  individually.  We  know 
this,  but 

Q.  Are  there  40  different  regional  offices 
now? 

Dr.  Motnihan.  You  have  eight  regions  and 
five  agencies.  You  don't  have  40,  but  you 
have  a  maximimi  of  40.  The  areas  from  which 
people  are  moving  in  and  out  are  much 
simpler. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  can  run  through  the  list. 
Charlottesville  will  be  affected;  Washington, 
D.C.,  Austin,  Kansas  City  has  been  discussed; 
Birmingham.  Baltimore,  Nashville.  There 
are  a  number  of  moves  back  and  forth  In- 
volving New  York  City  Itself,  depending  on 
whether  the  particular  agency  had  head- 
quarters there  or  not.  New  Orleans,  Cleve- 
land, Seattle 

Dr.  Motnihan.  I  will  give  you  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  thing  Involved.  New  York  City 
is  no  longer  a  regional  headquarters  for  HUD, 
but  it  becomes  a  regional  headquarters  for 
other  agencies.  People  who  were  In  New  York 
City  In  a  HUD  arrangement  who  will  move 
to  New  England  and  HUD 

Mr.  Hughes.  HUD  stays. 

Dr.  Motnihan.  But  the  New  England  peo- 
ple go  out.  HUD'S  regional  headquarters  re- 
main in  New  York,  but  there  will  be  a  trans- 
fer of  persons  who  have  been  In  New  York 


working  on  New  England  which  now  goes  to 
Boston.  It  sounds  complex,  but  it  is  a  simple 
reorganization. 

Q.  Will  Buffalo,  New  York  be  affected  by 
any  of  these  movee? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  The  President  said  the  things  you  are 
doing  today  are  not  Involved  in  the  signing 
of  the  Reorganization  Act.  What  are  you 
planning  to  do  with  the  Reorganization  Act 
to  streamline  the  Government,  or  what  are 
the  plans  of  using  the  powers  of  the  act  the 
President  has  Just  signed? 

Dr.  Motnihan.  Don't  you  think  we  have 
enough  trouble  for  one  day?   (Laughter.) 

Q.  You  don't  have  that  In  the  works? 

Dr.  Motnihan.  Yes.  Remember  that  the  re- 
organization powers  have  existed  for  20  years, 
and  are  sort  of  a  standing  concomitant  of 
the  Presidency  and  In  a  normally  effective 
Government  reorganization  considerations 
are  always  going  on.  It  is  a  more  Intensive 
point  than  In  the  earlier  Administration  and 
President  Nixon  has  spoken  with  special 
interest  on  this.  I  think  you  can  look  forward 
to  proposals,  but  we  have  nothing  right  now. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Lots  of  things  are  being  looked 
at. 

Q.  You  pointed  out  that  for  20  years  people 
have  been  Interested  In  this.  Can  you  Identify 
some  of  the  obstacles  that  have  come  up  over 
the  years? 

Dr.  Motnihan.  I  think  Sam  put  it  best. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  subject  that  people  who 
are  close  to  Government  are  very  passionate 
about  and  people  out  of  Government  dont 
even  know  about.  It  always  happens.  To  be 
associated  with  the  movement  of  some  re- 
sources from  one  part  of  the  Congressional 
map  to  another.  So  there  have  always  been 
people  who  by  definition  will  have  to  be 
against  it. 

This  combination  of  a  rather  low  level  of 
public  Interest  and  a  rather  specific  level  of 
local  opposition  has  meant  by  and  large  that 
no  President  has  ever  been  willing  to  bite 
the  bullet.  Now  we  have  done  so. 

Mind  you,  once  It  takes  place,  then  the  new 
arrangements  become  sacred  and  absolutely 
Imbedded  In  the  Constitutional  division  of 
the  Republic. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  think  a  factor,  also.  Is  the 
growing  obviousness  of  the  need  to  do  this 
sort  of  thing,  given  the  structures  that  the 
President  has  set  up.  the  Urban  Affairs  Coun- 
cil, the  Interrelationship  that  this  group  of 
agencies  and  others  who  are  Involved  In 
urban  problems. 

Q.  What  progress  is  being  made  in  those 
cities  picked  for  Regional  Councils? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  Regional  Councils  that 
have  been  established  are  four  In  number. 
They  were  established  at  the  only  four  cities 
where  the  four  agencies  Involved  happen  to 
have  co-located  regional  offices. 

Interestingly  enough,  none  of  those  regions 
coincide.  For  Instance,  the  New  York  regional 
office,  those  four  agencies  have  only  one 
State  In  common.  New  York  State.  So  that 
they  have  been  experimental  in  nature  thus 
far.  They  have  proved.  In  our  Judgment  and 
I  believe  In  the  Judgment  of  the  people  who 
have  participated  in  the  Councils,  to  be  a 
very  useful  and  productive  experiment  in 
working  together  in  a  fashion  that  is  In- 
creaslngly  necessary,  but  still  Is  somewhat 
novel  In  Federal  activities,  and  this  particular 
geographic  action  that  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  designed  to  encourage  that  kind  of 
cooperation. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  orga- 
nized categorically  over  the  years  and  agency 
programs,  I  think,  have  tended  to  construct 
walls  aro\md  themselves.  We  need,  by  these 
kinds  of  measures,  to  attempt  to  pierce  these 
walls  and  put  doors  In  them,  and  so  on,  and 
by  the  process  of  co-location  and  the  advan- 
tages that  are  obvious  in  these  four  cities, 
have  i>eople  being  able  to  meet  and  discuss 
common  problems,  whether  it  is  the  Model 
Cities  program  or  any  other  of  mutual  in- 
terest. 
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Those  advantages,  I  think,  have  appeared 
In  theee  four  locatlona,  and  we  do  plan, 
hopefully,  If  the  Experiment  succeeds,  to  ex- 
tend It  In  other  ^eae  and  to  other  agencies 
and  programs  where  there  Is  this  same  Iclnd 
at  relationship  an|d  need. 

Dr.  MoTKiHAN.  We  are  going  to  establish 
Regional  CounclU  in  the  four  regional  head- 
quarters. Automaltically  that  Is  done  today. 

Q.  What  Is  the  make-up  of  these  Regional 
Councils?  Who  slfs  on  them? 

Dr.  MoTNTHAN.  pEW,  HUD,  Labor  and  OEO. 

Mr.  HuGHKS.  ^e  started  with  these  as  a 
nucleus.  We  don'i  regard  It  as  the  end  of  it 
all,  but  we  do  v^nt  to  keep  the  Councils 
more  or  less  homogeneous  In  terms  of  their 
Interest   and    Involve    those   agencies   essen- 
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tlally  that  would 


Council  structure  here  In  Washing- 


be  Involved  In  the  Urban 


Affairs 
ton 

Q.  The  figure  1,300  was  dropped,  and  then 

not  Isure    of    that.    How   many 

to   be  moved  out   of  the 


you    seemed 
people   are    going 
cities? 

Dr.  MoTNiHAN.  Jrhe  problem  there  Is  that 
these  moves  will  be  phased  over  18  months 
and  an  unknown)  number  of  those  people 
win  leave  their  Jdbs  for  other  reasons,  find 
other  Places  they  can  stay  in  and  so  there 
wiil  be  4u  empty  4ot  moved — Join  the  Army. 
Q.  Can  you  glv«  me  a  count  at  all? 
Mr.  HT7GHES.  I  wpuld  say  1,200  or  1,400  may 
be  confronted  with  a  move  at  some  time  In 
this  period.  I  hat^  to  use  the  nximbers,  be- 
cause they  focus  attention  on  a  problem  that 
may  not  exist,  glv^n  the  time  interval,  given 
turnover,  and  glve^  the  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish what  may  bje  called  eesenUally  sub- 
regional  ofBces  In  ^me  of  these  cities  where 
the  employees  might  otherwise  have  to  move 
frc«n. 

Q.  Are  these  onlir  high-level  people,  or  are 
you   talking  about  clerical   support,   too? 

Mr.  Httchzs.  Thelnumbers  Involve  the  total 
range  of  personnel;  Some  of  them  obvlotosly 
will  elect  to  stay.  |)erhap8.  In  these  agencies 
or  otherwise  dlsa8$oclate  from  the  regional 
office  so  they  donft  have  to  move.  That  Is 
part  of  the  problem  of  estimating  the  moves. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  then  that  there  wlU  t>e  400 
who  might  find  Jcfcs  in  the  cities  they  are 
now  working  wltljln  Government.  Is  that 
your  estimate? 

Dr.  MoTKtHAN.  Sure.  It  Is  a  long-estab- 
lished Industrial  practice  now  when  you  have 
to  make  changes  |n  personnel  to  do  them 
through  the  normal  turn-over  as  much  as 
you  can.  These  ei^d  up  to  be  surprisingly 
painless  affairs  If  they  are  given  time  and 
advance  notice. 

Q.  I  am  still  noti  clear  on  whether  any  of 
the  current  reglon»l  offices  will  ctxnpletely 
close  In  Kansas  Clt^. 

Dr.  MoTNiHAN.  Ik  Kansas  City  a  regional 
headquarters? 
Mr.  HuGHKS.  Yes. 

Dr.  MoTmHAN.  It  will  no  longer  be.  That  la 
the  one  that  limne<tlately  comes  to  mind. 

Q.  Some  will  dl»appear  but  reappear  as 
sub-regional  offices? 

Dr.  MoTKiHAN.  "Jfes.  They  may  have  to  go 
around  and  write  "tub"  on  some  of  the  win- 
dows. I 

Q.  Is  Kansas  Clty-i 

Mr.  HtJOREs.  The»e  Is  a  map  which  would 
show  the  new  regional  structure  and  we  have 
a  map  which  shows  agency  by  agency  the  Im- 
pact In  terms  of  boundaries. 

Q.  How  about  the  numbers  of  Jobs? 
Mr.  HuGHxs.  The  Jbbs  we  dont  have,  simply 
because  we  don't  kj»ow  what  the  impact  will 
be  over  a  period  of  |lme  on  these  people.  We 
dont  know  how  thje  sub-regional  structure 
will  be  Involved. 

Dr.  MoTNiRAN.  n  we  seem  to  be  a  little 
vague  on  this,  it  is  ^ot  that  we  are  vague.  It 
la  because  this  is  anitmmensely  complex  sub- 
ject. If  you  want  toi  know  why  we  are  doing 
it  you  o\ight  to  sit  tlown  and  spend  the  day 
trying  to  And  out  what  is  the  present  state 


We  set  up  a  regional  council  of  four  major 
departmetns  In  New  York  City — New  York 
City  being  the  headquarters  for  each  of  those 
departments  or  agencies — only  to  And  that 
the  only  State  those  four  departments  had  in 
common  was  New  York  Itself.  It  is  just  not 
beyond  anybody's  comprehension.  It  is  Just  a 
very  complex  business. 

Q.  You  have  not  said  exactly  whether  there 
will  be  any  regional  offices  completely  closed 
down.  Is  the  answer  no? 

Dr.  MoTNiHAN    Yes,  there  will  be.  In  terms 
of  specific  departments. 
Q.  Which  ones? 

Dr.  MoYNiHAN.  All  over  this  map.  We  can 
spend  the  afternoon  on  It  and  we  will  give 
you  the  data. 
Q.  Are  those  the  ones  you  read? 
Mr.  HiroHM.  I  read  the  list  of  cities  where 
there  are  now  regional  offices  or  equivalent 
which  would  be  affected  by  this  action. 

Q  Does  that  mean  they  will  be  closed 
down? 

Mr.  HuoHxs.  No.  It  means  that  that  will 
no  longer  be  a  regional  office.  There  may  be — 
and  In  my  Judgment  probably  will  be — per- 
sonnel remaining  there,  perhaps  the  same 
personnel,  but  that  will  not  have  the  label 
on  It,  on  the  door  "Regional  Office." 

Dr.  MoYNiHAN.  Let's  be  very  clear.  There 
are  not  going  to  be  any  doors  locked  In  this 
process.  There  is  no  major  city  In  the  coun- 
try that  doesn't  have  in  It  offices  of  almost 
all  the  major  departments  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  question  Is:  Where  we  have 
tried  to  establish  regional  systems,  we  have 
settled  on  eight,  and  the  question  is :  can  we 
transfer  to  those  areas  a  measure  of  Initiative, 
a  measure  of  responsibility  and  authority  so 
that  in  fact  the  work  of  Government  In  those 
very  areas  can  go  on  closer  to  the  areas  In- 
volved. Most  of  these  regions  are.  In  terms 
of  population,  if  you  broke  these  eight  re- 
gions up  and  put  them  In  the  U.N.  Gazetteer, 
they  would  be  the  8th,  9th.  10th,  11th,  12th, 
13th  and  14th  biggest  and  richest  countries 
In  the  world. 

Finding  a  structure  where  you  can  give  real 
power  and  authority  is  difficult.  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  the  taking  of  people  out  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  Into  St.  Louis  and  so  on.  There 
are  going  to  be  HUD  and  HEW,  DOT  and 
Labor  people  In  all  those  places.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  where  do  you  locate  the  man  you  call 
Regional  Director  and  what  kind  of  authority 
do  you  give  him  and  do  you  give  to  each  of 
your  people  a  sufficiently  convergent  set  of 
powers  and  responsibilities  so  they  In  fact 
can  sit  down  and  make  decisions  of  their  own 
that  have  consequences. 

Q.  Implicit  In  that.  It  seems  to  me,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  coordination  among  these 
agencies  in  the  level  of  authority  granted 
regional  directions. 

Dr.  MoYNraAN.  That  U  correct.  That  Is 
the  next  phase  of  our  operation. 

Q.  Is  there  going  to  be  any  single  man 
representing  all  of  those? 

Dr.  MOTNIHAN.  No,  we  have  specifically  re- 
jected that  Idea. 

Q.  How  about  In  the  cities  where  you  are 
leaving  some  people  behind.  Is  there  going 
to  be  a  single  man  there? 

Dr.  MOTNIHAN.  No.  The  curious  fact  of  the 
American  National  Government  la  that 
there  Is  only  one  "single  man"  and  he  Is 
called  the  President  and  that  Is  the  ar- 
rangement we  have. 

Q.  I  woiUd  like  to  talk  about  Kansas  City. 
You  are  going  to  move  HEW,  OEO  and 
Labor.  That  is  825  people  Involved.  That  is 
$10  million  a  year  in  payroll.  HEW  said 
It  will  cost  them  9800,000  to  go  to  Denver. 
The  Missouri  and  Kansas  delegations.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  aUke.  are  upset. 
They  don't  understand  why  you  are  moving 
three  bigger  offices  to  Denver  Instead  of  two 
smaller  ones  to  Kansas  City. 

Dr.  MOYNIHAN.  These  are  numbers  that 
have  to  do  with  the  headquarters  functions. 


They  do  not  In  any  sense  reflect  a  necessary 
net  loss  to  that  city  of  Federal  employees  or 
Federal  payroll.  They  Just  don't.  It  would  be 
our  hope  that  any  actual  change  to  this 
would  be  very  minimal,  indeed. 

They  are  changes  in  our  organizational 
structure,  not  In  the  economic  structure  of 
Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  think  that  U  a  fair  state- 
ment. The  reasons  for  Denver  versiis  Kansas 
City — Judgments  differ  on  this — ^but  there 
are  reasons  of  transportation  networks,  re- 
gional practices,  regional  associations,  the 
suitability  of  Denver  versus  Kansas  City  as 
the  headquarters  city  for  the  mountain 
states  and  those  sorts  of  things. 

We  have  tried,  also,  to  minimize  the  moves 
within  the  total  structure. 

Dr.  MOTNIHAN.  Let's  be  very  candid.  When 
you  ask  what  U  the  difference  between  Kan- 
sas City  and  Denver,  the  answer  is  that  a 
good  case  can  be  made  for  either,  but  If  you 
are  going  to  have  one  regional  headquarters 
you  have  to  have  one.  It  has  Just  been  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  decision  that 
has  been  part  of  taking  20  years  to  make  It. 
Mr.  HuGHXs.  One  of  the  problems  here  is 
that  you  can  slice  50  States  and  some  terri- 
tories and  so  on  almost  an  Infinite  nximber 
of  ways  and  It  has  been  extremely  difficult 
to  get  any  measure  of  consensus  or  agree- 
ment as  to  the  best  arrangement.  In  evolving 
an  arrangement,  you  cannot  Just  look  at  the 
mountain  states  or  Kansas  City  or  Denver. 
You  have  to  look  at  the  country  and  the 
feasibility  of  fanning  out  from  Washington, 
how  many  regions  there  ought  to  be  In  total 
and  those  kinds  of  questions.  That  Is  what 
we  tried  to  stress. 

Q.  Can    we    find    out    about    our    specific 
regions? 

Dr.  MOTNIHAN.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  It. 

Q.  Should  we  call  the  Bureau? 
Dr.  MoTNiRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZizGLXR.  We  will  pass  out  maps,  to- 
gether with  that  release,  which  spell  out  the 
area  covered  In  each  region.  They  will  give 
you  an  indication  of  what  area  the  various 
headquarters  cover. 
The  Press.  Thank  you. 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER— 
IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  of  only 
one  other  citizen  in  the  history  of  the 
RepubUc  could  It  be  said  "First  in  war; 
first  in  peace;  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen."  This  memorlaJ  to  the 
Father  of  our  Country  applies  as  well  to 
its  34th  President,  whose  passing  we  now 
mourn. 

His  nation's  hero  in  war,  its  leader  in 
peace,  beloved  by  his  fellow  citizens  and 
the  citizens  of  the  world,  Dwlght  David 
Eisenhower  epitomized  the  vigor,  con- 
viction, discipline,  and  integrity  which 
are  the  foundation  stones  of  our  country. 

He  was  an  American.  He  was  a  great 
American  of  his  era.  And  even  in  re- 
tirement he  enriched  our  national  life 
with  his  summons  to  the  fundamental 
values  in  the  American  heritage. 

We  will  miss  him.  But  his  life  will  not 
be  honored  if  we  simply  recall  his  virtue 
as  some  relic  of  our  national  past.  We 
must,  instead,  live  as  he  would  have 
lived:  tolerant  of  the  views  and  fallings 
of  others,  but  relentlessly  demanding  in 
the  energy,  honesty  and  vigor  with  which 
we  pursue  our  own  life  and  work. 

So  let  us  honor  our  departed  leader. 
Let  us  be  proud  to  have  been  his 
countrymen. 


April  15,  1969 
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DEDICATION  OF  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 
ROOM  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA— ADDRESS  BY  GOV. 
ROBERT  E.  McNAIR 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  2,  1969,  I  was  pleased  to  be  pres- 
ent for  the  ceremony  marking  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Olin  D.  Johnston  Room  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

The  late  Senator  Johnston,  known 
and  beloved  by  most  of  the  Members 
of  this  body,  held  for  20  years  the  seat 
I  now  occupy. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  chose  to  honor  Olln 
Johnston,  in  view  of  his  many  services 
and  years  of  dedication  and  hard  work 
in  its  behalf.  On  this  occasion,  the  dedi- 
cation remarks  were  delivered  by  our 
State's  distinguished  Governor,  Hon. 
Robert  E.  McNalr.  Governor  McNalr's 
remarks  were  eloquent  in  their  sim- 
plicity and.  indeed,  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  life  of  this  great  man. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Gov.  Robert  E.  McNair  at  Ceri- 
MONT  Marking  the  DEDicATiori  op  the 
Olin  D.  Johnston  Room  at  the  Uni- 
VERSITT  or  South  Carolina,  April  2.  1969 
It  is  a  great  personal  honor  for  me  to  be 
able  to  participate  In  this ''dedication  to- 
day, because  I  looked  upon  Olln  D.  John- 
ston as  a  friend  and  a  great  teacher  In  the 
art  of  serving  our  fellow  man.  Time  permits 
us  to  look  with  some  p>er8pectlve  now  on  the 
life  and  career  of  this  man,  and  yet  the 
vision  does  not  dim.  Again  and  again,  we 
recall  the  Image  of  the  tall  senator  talk- 
ing with  the  factory  worker,  or  the  small 
farmer,  or  the  public  employee.  We  recall 
him  In  the  role  of  a  man  who  championed 
difficult  causes.  Those  causes  were  difficult 
because  they  served  nobody  but  the  peo- 
ple, and  anyone  famlUar  with  public  life 
knows  that  the  little  man,  the  common  man, 
has  no  lobby  In  Washington  or  Columbia. 
He  expresses  himself  with  the  only  power 
he  has — the  vote — and  he  used  this  power 
to  send  Olln  Johnston  Into  high  public 
office  for  more  than  four  decades. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  with  so  many 
distinguished  friends  of  Senator  Johnston 
to  dedicate  this  room  to  his  memory.  It  Is 
a  fitting  and  proper  tribute  because  this 
great  university  belongs  to  South  Carolina, 
and  so  did  Senator  Johnston.  I  express  my 
congratulations  and  appreciation  to  those 
who  have  made  this  memorial  p>08slble,  be- 
cause I  hope  that  South  Carolinians  In  the 
generations  ahead  will  continue  to  benefit 
from  this  man's  contributions  to  our  state 
and  nation.  This  memorial  room  brtngs  to- 
gether In  one  place  so  many  of  the  papers 
and  other  Important  items  of  his  life  and 
career,  and  makes  his  memory  a  living  one 
for  us  all. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  this  room  will 
serve  as  more  than  a  source  of  research  and 
Interest  for  students.  Olln  Johnston  was  a 
working  man,  and  those  who  made  his  public 
life  possible  were  working  people.  I  would 
like  for  that  great  corps  of  South  Carolinians 
who  loved  and  depended  upon  him  to  feel 
that  this  Is  their  room,  too.  I  would  hope 
that  the  factory  worker,  the  farmer,  and  the 
public  employee  will  come  to  this  place,  and 
will  understand  more  fully  exactly  how  much 
this  man  gave  to  all  South  Carolinians. 

We  live  in  days  of  relative  prosperity  to- 
day, and  although  we  still  face  many  deep 
and  serious  problems,  our  state  Is  experienc- 
ing wave  after  wave  of  economic  expansion. 
These  are  days  of  c^ttmlsin  and  confidence 


In  the  future  of  South  Carolina.  But  these 
are  also  days  when  we  cannot  permit  our- 
selves to  forget  where  we  have  been.  Most 
of  all,  these  are  days  In  which  we  must  un- 
derstand fully  why  we  can  now  say  with 
hope  and  assurance  that  South  Carolina's 
day  of  fulfillment  is  within  reach. 

We  can  say  so  because  In  the  depths  of 
deepest  trouble,  our  state  had  a  man  of  vi- 
sion, courage  and  strength  to  lead  us.  We 
had  a  man  who  looked  honestly  and  frankly 
at  our  problems,  and  met  them  head-on. 
History  will  record  that  Olln  Johnston 
brought  electricity  Into  the  homes  of  thou- 
sands of  South  Carolina  farm  families.  It 
will  record  that  many  thousands  of  Indus- 
trial workers  gained  better  working  condi- 
tions through  his  efforts,  and  learned  a  new 
sense  of  dignity  through  his  example. 

History  chose  a  particularly  challenging 
period  for  Olln  Johnston  to  serve  his  state 
and  his  nation,  and  we  can  be  thankful  for 
It.  He  governed  his  state  twice — In  the  depths 
of  the  nation's  worst  depression,  and  In  the 
midst  of  oxir  nation's  most  brutal  war.  They 
were  not  happy  times  or  easy  times.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  time  In  this  century, 
they  were  times  which  demanded  a  man  of 
excellence  to  lead  his  people  and  Olln  John- 
ston was  that  man. 

He  was  a  man  of  conviction  who  arrived 
at  a  Ume  when  hard  decisions  bad  to  be 
made.  All  of  us  connected  with  the  leader- 
ship of  South  Carolina  today  know  Just  how 
Important  those  decisions  were.  We  know 
that  the  hard-fought  battles  he  won  for  pro- 
gressive government  and  fiscal  responsibility 
have  formed  the  very  foundation  of  our  eco- 
nomic progress  today.  We  must  not  let  South 
Carolina  forget  the  lesson  he  taught  us  In 
those  difficult  days. 

But  we  cannot  stand  here  today  as  South 
Carolinians  and  not  realize  that  Olln  John- 
ston was  first  and  foremost  an  American,  and 
for  the  last  20  years  of  his  life  served  his 
nation  In  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  leader 
of  nationwide  prominence.  Here  this  tall  man 
from  Anderson  County  reached  his  fullest 
height,  and  became  a  giant  among  his  peers. 
Just  as  he  championed  the  cause  of  the  little 
man  In  South  Carolina,  he  spoke  up  for  the 
working  people  throughout  our  nation,  and 
they  looked  to  him  for  leadership.  His  col- 
leagues knew  this  and  recognized  It.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  give  expression  to 
our  thoughts  than  to  use  the  words  of  our 
nation's  leaders  In  speaking  of  Senator  John- 
ston. His  long-time  Senate  companion  Sen- 
ator Richard  Russell  of  Georgia  called  him 
steadfast  champion  of  the  small  farmer  and 
worklngman.  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
said  he  was  the  best  friend  the  federal  em- 
ployee ever  had.  Senator  George  Aiken  of 
Vermont  said  that  "During  his  entire  career 
In  the  Senate,  he  worked  for  those  who 
needed  his  help  most  and  whom  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  Ignore  and  neglect. 

Olln  Johnston  never  ducked  a  good  fight 
or  a  sticky  problem.  When  97  per  cent  of 
South  Carolina's  farmers  were  without  elec- 
tricity In  their  homes,  he  went,  as  Gover- 
nor, directly  to  President  Roosevelt  and  got 
the  first  REA  grant  to  bring  light  to  o\ir 
state's  rural  areas.  In  the  later  years  of  his 
career,  he  was  not  afraid  to  cast  the  only 
southern  vote  for  the  Medicare  program  as 
proof  that  he  never  deserted  those  who 
needed  help  the  most. 

But  what  we  say  of  Senator  Johnston's  ac- 
complishments are  only  surface  reflections 
of  the  Inner  character  of  this  man.  What  we 
will  recall  after  we  close  the  history  books 
on  our  state  and  nation  will  be  the  Image 
of  this  strong  and  Imposing  man  reaching  out 
to  grasp  the  hands  of  all  those  thousands  of 
laboring  South  Carolinians  who  knew  they 
could  place  their  faith  and  trust  in  his  large 
hands.  OUn  Johnston  could  speak  and  flght 
for  them  because  he  was  one  of  them.  If  I 
could  characterize  his  life  In  one  phrase,  I 
would  have  to  say  that  he  proved  to  all  of 


us  exactly  what  America  is  all  about.  At  a 
time  when  our  state  and  nation  were  not  so 
certain  about  their  future,  Olln  Johnston 
gave  them  new  reason  to  believe  In  our  Inner 
strength.  His  memory  today,  and  the  physi- 
cal record  of  his  accomplishments  which  we 
dedicate,  give  us  that  same  strength  today. 
These,  too,  are  difficult  times.  They  are  not 
difficult  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Depression 
or  War  years.  These  are  times  of  moral  un- 
certainty In  our  nation  and  in  our  world. 
These  are  days  when  we  are  pushing  back 
the  frontiers  of  space  and  scientific  achieve- 
ment at  an  unprecedented  rate,  but  we  some- 
times do  so  at  the  exp>ense  of  human  values, 
and  we  leave  a  debt  of  unfulfilled  individual 
aspirations.  Some  of  our  young  people  feel 
that  we  are  de-humanlzlng  our  society  as  we 
become  increasingly  dependent  upon  ma- 
chines  and  electronic   equipment. 

I  say  today  that  the  life  of  Olln  D.  Johns- 
ton should  be  a  living  symbol  to  young  peo- 
ple throughout  America  of  Just  how  Impor- 
tant the  Individual  spirit  Is  In  our  society. 
He  rose  from  the  red  clay  of  Anderson  Coun- 
ty and  earned  his  education  the  hard  way, 
working  in  our  state's  textile  mills  to  send 
himself  through  Wofford  College.  Even  before 
he  received  his  law  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina,  he  had  embarked  on 
a  career  of  public  service  In  the  South  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly. 

He  knew  and  understood  personal  sacrifice, 
even  disappointment,  and  yet  he  used  all 
his  experience  to  make  him  a  bigger,  and  a 
stronger  man.  He  knew  p>atlence,  and  yet 
there  was  no  more  dynamic  figure  In  our 
nation  In  bringing  about  the  type  of  changes 
necessary  to  improve  the  lot  of  our  working 
people.  To  those  who  would  continue  his 
struggle  today  to  make  our  nation  a  better 
place  for  all  persons  to  live,  I  suggest  that 
they  understand  how  this  man  turned  Ideas 
and  concepts  Into  action.  It  Is  easy  to  speak 
loudly  in  defense  of  a  cause;  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  deliver  the  actual  means  of 
Improving  a  situation.  Olln  Johnston  was  a 
man  who  could  deliver  the  type  of  positive 
action  which  meant  the  most  to  those  whom 
he  sought  to  represent  and  assist. 

His  close  colleagues  In  the  Senate  knew 
p>erhap8  best  of  all  Jiist  the  typ>e  of  dedicated 
servant  he  was.  Senator  Eastland,  a  long- 
time friend,  summed  up  his  dedication  to 
the  common  man  this  way:  "When  it  came 
to  loving,  and  being  loved  by  just  people, 
Olin  Johnston  had  no  peer.  His  devotion  to 
his  fellow  man  was  deep  and  abiding.  He 
served  equally  well  the  good  and  the  bad, 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  ignorant  and  the 
intelligent,  and  all  shades  in  between." 

This  was  the  nature  of  the  man  In  whose 
memory  we  gather  today.  I  am  so  pleased 
that  Mrs.  Johnston  and  so  many  members 
of  his  family  could  be  with  us  today,  because 
this  Is  a  happy  occasion.  In  dedicating  the 
Olln  Johnston  Memorial  Room  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  we  not  only  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  a  grateful  state, 
but  we  assure  that  the  achievements  of  this 
man's  life  will  be  felt  in  the  generations 
ahead.  I  am  proud  and  honored  to  be  a  part 
of  this  dedication,  because  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  legacy  we  can  leave  to  South  Caro- 
linians of  the  future  than  the  living  influ- 
ence of  Senator  Olln  D.  Johnston. 


THE    SS    "HAWAIIAN    ENTERPRISE" 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Merchant  Marine,  I  am  very  proud  of 
a  notable  event  which  took  place  this 
April  10.  The  world's  largest  container- 
ship,  the  SS  Hawaiian  Enterprise,  was 
christened  in  the  port  of  Baltimore.  The 
$20  million  vessel  was  dedicated  by  Mrs. 
Daniel  Inouye,  the  charming  wife  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 
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The  ship  wa4  built  for  the  Matron 
Navlgfitlon  Co.,  0ne  of  the  Nation's  lecul- 
Ing  unsubsldlzed  lines.  The  34,700  dead- 
weight ton  vess«l.  with  a  32,000  shaft- 
horsepower  engine  and  a  top  speed  of 
23  knots,  illustrates  the  dedication  and 
abilities  of  the  men  who  build  and  com- 
prise the  American  merchant  marine. 
She  is  positive  proof  that  America  has 
not  priced  herseflf  out  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing market,  as  s<)me  of  our  critics  would 
have  us  believe.  Sparrows  Point  Ship- 
yard's $240  mllBon  worth  of  contracts 
also  validates  this  proof. 

The  8S  Hatoaiian  Enterprise  gave  us 
all  a  little  scare,  however.  Like  the  typi- 
cal woman,  she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  whether  she  really  wanted  to  ven- 
ture from  the  slip.  It  took  a  full  55  sec- 
onds for  the  ship  to  move  into  the 
Patapsco  River.  As  Dan  Mack-Forllst, 
general  manager  of  the  shipyard  re- 
marked: 

It  seemed  like  fja  hour,  but  It  was  only 
56-secoiMto — a  long! 55  seconds. 

But  ft' would  IjBke  much  more  than  a 
minute's  delay  to  lessen,  in  the  slightest, 
our  pride  in  Maryland's  great  port  and 
shipyard  facilities. 


THE  GREATER  WASHINGTON  JEW- 
ISH COMMmHTY  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  in  No- 
vember 1965,  thfe  Greater  Washington 
Jewish  Commim^  Foundation  was  or- 
ganized as  a  ne^  home  for  three  Inde- 
pendent Jewish  toclal  service  agencies. 

The  foundation  initiated  a  drive  for 
funds,  and  the  Jewish  community  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area  can  be 
very  proud  of  its  success.  For  private  con- 
tributions have  npw  paid  the  entire  cost 
of  the  new  $8  million  complex. 

Much  of  the  iredit  for  this  accom- 
plishment goes  toj  the  foundation's  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith,  who  has 
shown  in  so  mtmyi  ways  that  his  foremost 
concern  is  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man. 

Three  events  have  been  planned  to 
celebrate  the  dedication  of  this  magnifi- 
cent community  service  complex  in  Rock- 
vllle.  The  first  of  these,  which  will  honor 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
is  described  in  Retail  in  a  newspaper 
story. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  was  published 
In  The  Jewish  Week  be  printed  in  the 
Record : 

There  being  n(>  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bei  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOTTNDATTON   WlU.  KONOB  WaRREN   AT  MaSAOA 

Cfknino 

The  Chief  Justlca  of  the  United  States  Earl 
Warren,  who  U  also  Chancellor  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  1^11  be  the  guest  of  honor 
and  receive  an  awaM  from  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Poundatloq  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Invitational  opening  of  an  exhibit  entitled. 
Maaada:  A  Struggle  for  Freedom.  The  open- 
ing at  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Museum 
of  Natural  History  will  be  on  May  17,  at  8 
pjn.  The  Chief  Justice  will  be  the  gueet  of 
the  Poundation  ai^  the  Regents  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Sniithsonl&n. 

The  exhibit,  one  of  three  events  In  the 
dedication  of  the  ^ew  Jewish  Community 


Foundation  in  Rockvllle  will  be  followed  by 
a  Ball  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel  June 
14  and  the  Dedication  ceremonies  at  the 
Foundation  complex  June  16. 

Oo-chalrmen  for  the  Masada  are  Sheldon 
S.  Cohen  and  David  Lloyd  Kreeger.  In  asking 
the  Chief  Justice  to  be  the  honored  gueet, 
Cohen  referred  to:  "The  struggle  against  en- 
slavement of  the  human  body  and  mind  Is 
never  ending.  In  73  AH.  on  the  rock  of 
Masada  In  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  a  few 
hundred  valiant  Jews  stood  off  6,000  Roman 
soldiers  until  outnumbered  by  20  to  one  they 
realized  defeat  was  Inevitable  and  took  their 
own  lives  rather  than  submit  to  enslavement. 
During  your  term  as  Chief  Justice  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  continued  the  struggle 
against  enslavement  in  its  historic  decisions 
against  discrimination,  segregation,  denial  of 
rights  and  denial  of  opportunities." 
In  reply,  the  Chief  Justice  wrote : 
"It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  all  of  you  for  thinking  of  me  In  these 
terms." 

Charles  E.  Smith,  president  of  the  Foun- 
dation said  in  speaking  of  the  May  17  event, 
"Both  this  exhibition  and  the  work  of  the 
Chief  Justice  remind  us  that  freedom  is  not 
automatic.  It  must  be  preserved  and  pro- 
tected by  every  man  in  every  generation." 

During  the  evening  the  Dedication  Cabi- 
net of  the  Foundation  will  present  the  Chief 
Justice  with  an  appropriate  bronze  plaque 
depicting  the  Jewish  community's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Chief  Justice  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Masada  opening. 

Members  of  the  Cabinet  are:  Justice  Abe 
Portas.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  Sen.  Jacob 
K.  Javlts,  Hon.  Abraham  A.  RlblcofT.  Hon. 
David  L.  Bazelon.  Hon.  Sheldon  S.  Cohen. 
Hon.  Sol.  M.  Linowltz,  the  Hon.  Lewis  L. 
Strauss.  Charles  E.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Foundation;  Bernard  S.  White,  president  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Center;  George  Hur- 
witz.  president  of  the  Hebrew  Home;  Rich- 
ard England,  president  of  the  Jewish  Social 
Service  Agency;  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Glldenhorn. 
chairman  of  the  Dedication  Ball  and  David 
Lloyd  Kreeger,  chairman  of  the  Dedication. 
The  Commlttae  has  also  invited  the  Am- 
bassador of  Israel,  Yitzhak  Rabin  to  partlcl- 
pxate  in  the  presentation  ceremonies.  The 
Israel  Exploration  Society  In  Israel  and  New 
York's  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  brought 
the  Masada  exhibit  to  this  country. 

Working  on  the  Masada  Committee  are 
Mrs.  Norman  Bernstein,  representing  the 
Jewish  Community  Center;  Mrs.  Robert 
Smith,  representing  the  Hebrew  Home;  Mrs. 
Lee  G.  Rubensteln.  representing  the  Jewish 
Social  Service  Agency  and  Mrs.  Wllllard  I. 
Zucker. 

These  three  agencies,  all  members  of  the 
United  Givers  Fund,  make  up  the  Jewish 
Community  Poundation. 

The  exhibition  tells  the  story  of  archeo- 
loglcal  work  done  at  Masada  In  1963  by  Pro- 
fessor Yigael  Yadln  of  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity in  Israel  and  over  5000  volunteer 
archeologlsts  from  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
the  U.S.  Over  a  two  year  period  they  un- 
covered two  paiacee  of  Herod,  his  enormous 
storehouses,  priceless  scrolls,  moealcs.  Jew- 
elry, coins,  lamps,  cooking  utensils,  fruits 
and  clothing  as  well  as  some  of  the  Roman 
catapult  balls  the  i>eople  of  Masada  fought 
against.  The  exhibit  Includes  scale  repro- 
ductions of  houses,  actual  artifacts,  models 
and  history  of  this  famoiis  modem  "dig"' 
and  ite  workers. 

The  Smithsonian  has  indicated  that 
Masada  is  one  of  the  most  complete  arche- 
ologlcal  exhibitions  ever  assembled  and  the 
story  which  it  tells  Is  full  and  accurate. 

The  exhibit  which  is  free  to  the  public, 
opens  May  18  and  will  continue  through 
July  20. 


COSTLY  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
MISTAKES 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
3,  1969,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  and  I  visited  Dsiyton,  Ohio,  to  view 
the  world's  most  costly  museum  exhibit — 
the  XB-70  bomber  now  in  the  Air  Mu- 
seum in  Dayton.  We  issued  a  Joint  state- 
ment at  that  time,  in  which  we  were 
joined  by  two  other  Republican  Senators. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Saxbe,  of  Ohio.  Two  of  our  Re- 
publictm  colleagues.  Senator  Jacob  k. 
Javits,  of  New  York,  and  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  Issued 
supporting  statements. 

We  made  our  trip  to  Dayton  to  drama- 
tize the  fswjt  that  military  estimates  of 
what  is  necessary  to  protect  our  national 
security  are  not  infallible.  The  Military 
Establishment  can  make  mistakes.  The 
XB-70  was  a  $1.4  billion  mistake,  obsolete 
before  it  was  built.  We  wished  to  state 
our  concern  that  the  proposed  Safeguard 
ABM  may  be  another  costly  mistake; 
that  after  billions  have  been  spent  on  it, 
it  may  be  found  to  serve  no  purpose  other 
than  as  a  museum  exhibit. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  civil- 
ian leadership  In  the  Pentagon,  especially 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense  Gates  and 
McNamara,  did  not  support  the  XB-70. 
This  is  true.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that 
the  imiformed  Military  Establishment 
strongly  supported  the  XB-70,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  Congress  to  appropriate  over 
a  billion  dollars  for  this  useless  bomber. 
The  military  was  vsTong  then,  as  it  was 
wrong  about  the  "Snark,"  "Mauler,"  and 
"Navaho"  missiles  and  the  TFX  fighter. 
Mistakes  of  this  magnitude  illustrate  the 
importance  of  exercising  the  most 
searching  independent  scrutiny  of  the 
mllittiry's  present  claims  in  favor  of  the 
ABM  and  other  costly  items  of  hardware. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
joint  statement  made  by  Senators  Cook, 
Haifield,  Saxbe,  and  myself,  £«\d  the 
supporting  statements  made  by  Sehator 
Cooper  and  Senator  Javits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statkment  bt  SENAToaa  Chasixs  E.  Goodsxi., 
OF  New  York,  Marlow  W.  Cook,  of  Kxn- 

TTTCKT,    WnXIAM    B.     SaXBX,    OF    OHIO,    AND 

Mark  O.  Hatfebuj,  or  Oregon,  on  the  Pro- 
posed Safeguard  ABM  System 

I 
We  are  standing  here  in  the  Dayton  Air 
Museum  before  the  world's  most  expensive 
museum  piece — the  XB-70. 

The  XB-70  bomber  cost  American  tax- 
payers $1.4  billion.  It  was  obsolete  by  the 
time  It  was  buUt.  It  added  nothing  to  our 
nation's  security.  It  was  a  huge,  useless, 
bllUon-dollar-plus  white  elephant. 

Now,  the  military  establishment  Is  pro- 
posing a  new  multl-bllllon  dollar  Item  of 
military  hardware — the  ABM.  It  will  be  stUl 
more  expensive — costing  anywhere  from  96 
to  $20  billion  or  perhaps  still  more. 

Will  the  ABM  be  a  new  Edsel  of  the  air 
like  the  XB-70?  Are  we  going  to  be  stand- 
ing before  the  ABM  In  this  Air  Museum  In 
Dayton  ten  years  from  now?  Is  It  going  to  be 
another  dlnasour,  obsolete  before  It  Is  built? 
Will  it  cost  us  bUllons  without  adding  to 
the  nation's  security?  We  fear  It  will. 
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We  must  do  what  Is  truly  necessary  to  pre- 
serve our  national  security.  But  we  have 
come  here  to  the  Dayton  Air  Musevim  to 
make  the  point  that  military  estimates  of 
what  Is  needed  to  protect  our  security  are 
not  infallible.  The  mUltary  establishment 
can  make  mistakes,  just  as  we  all  can. 

The  XB-70  was  one  of  those  mistakes.  So 
were  missiles  like  "Snark",  "Mauler"  and 
"Navaho"  that  became  obsolete  before  they 
were  built.  So  was  the  TFX  single-design 
fighter  on  which  we  have  been  throwing 
good  money  after  bad  and  which  still  Isn't 
working. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  this  sort 
of  WlUon-dollar  mistake.  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  independent,  unbiased  expyerta 
must  exercise  the  most  searching  scrutiny 
of  military  spending  projects.  This  process  of 
inquiry  will  guard  against  XB-70'8  of  the 
futvire.  It  win  help  prevent  bilUona  from  be- 
ing wasted  that  are  needed  to  meet  domes- 
tic social  needs.  It  will  help  assure  that  the 
weapons  systems  that  pass  the  test  of  Impar- 
tial, intelligent  examination  are  the  best  In 
the  world. 

11 

We  are  now  being  called  upon  to  approve 
billions  of  dollars  of  spending  on  the  ABM. 
We  have  not,  however,  been  given  clear  and 
convincing  reasons  why  this  system  is  nec- 
essary for  our  national  security. 

Because  we  feel  the  case  for  ABM  is  still 
full  of  gaping  holes,  we  believe  it  our  duty 
to  oppose  its  deployment  at  the  present 
time. 

We  are  Republican  Senators,  but  we  feel 
the  ABM  issue  transcends  partisan  consid- 
erations. We  simply  owe  It  to  American  tax- 
payers not  to  vote  gigantic  sums  for  a  project 
that  may  simply  end  as  no  more  than  an- 
other museum  piece  like  the  XB-70. 

The  arguments  that  have  been  presented 
In  favor  of  the  ABM  have  been  fuU  of  Incon- 
sistencies. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  argued  that 
the  Safeguard  ABM  Is  essential  to  protect 
our  Mlnutemen  missiles  against  flrst-strike 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union.  He  points  to  the 
Soviet  SS-9,  an  intercontinental  missile  with 
a  25-megaton  warhead  capability,  as  Indic- 
ative of  this  Soviet  drive  for  flrst-strlke 
capacity  against  our  Mlnutemen   deterrent. 

According  to  this  thinking,  the  ABM  Is 
essential  to  our  security  whether  or  not  the 
Russians  proceed  with  their  own  ABM. 

On  the  other  hand,  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
has  stated  that  the  United  States  would 
consider  negotiating  a  halt  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ABM  if  the  Soviet  Union  were 
willing  to  do  likewise.  Secretary  Laird  has 
said  the  same  thing.  This  position  Is  clearly 
inconsistent  with  Secretary  Laird's  testi- 
mony on  the  SS-9.  If  the  SS-9  and  other 
Russian  hardware  could  reaUy  destroy  our 
deterrent,  how  could  we  afford  to  negotiate 
our  ABM  away? 

The  Administration  position  is  further 
complicated  by  President  Nixon's  statement 
that  arms  control  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  approached  in  terms  of  "freez- 
ing" levels,  not  limitation  or  reduction.  As 
for  abandoning  the  ABM,  the  President  Is 
not  hopeful.  As  long  as  there  is  a  Chinese 
threat  neither  the  U.S.  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
he  feels,  would  look  upon  abandoning  the 
ABM  with  much  favor. 

A  basic  weakness  of  the  case  for  the  ABM 
Is  that  It  ignores  the  deterrent  capacity  of 
our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  force  under  the 
seas. 

Even  if  a  Russian  first-strike  could  knock 
out  our  Mlnutemen  missiles  In  th^ir  bard 
sites,  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  missiles 
launched  from  nuclear  submarines  could 
devastate  Russian  cities,  kill  50  to  100  mil- 
lion Russians,  and  poison  their  atmosphere. 
This  would  make  a  Russian  attack  suicidal. 

Moreover,  we  will  continue  to  move  ahead 
In  this  undersea  missile  deterrent.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Chafee  has  stated  that  we 


are  planning  an  Undersea  Long  Range  Mis- 
sile System  for  Introduction  in  the  late 
1970's. 

President  Nixon  has  pointed  out  that  nei- 
ther the  Soviets  nor  the  United  States  can 
protect  its  cities  In  a  nuclear  war.  This 
stark  potential  of  mass  human  destruction — 
and  not  any  defensive  missile  system — Is  the 
ultimate  deterrent  against  a  world  nuclear 
■war. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ABM  Is  a  purely 
defensive  system.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  a 
stimulus  to  the  arms  race.  History  has  shown 
that  there  can  be  defensive  arms  races,  as 
well  as  offensive  ones.  Now  both  great  pow- 
ers have  a  sword — the  offensive  nuclear  mis- 
sile. If  one  side  gets  an  ABM  shield  as  well 
as  a  missile  sword  It  wlU  Inevitably  seem 
more  menacing  to  the  other  side.  So  the 
other  side  will  rush  to  get  an  ABM  shield 
too,  or  to  strengthen  its  missile  sword  by 
developing  penetration  aids.  This  means  a 
continued  process  of  arms  escalation. 

m 

The  XB-70  certainly  looks  Impressive,  here 
in  this  museum.  It  weighs  a  half  a  million 
pounds.  It  Is  designed  to  fly  three  times  the 
speed  of  sound.  It  Is  made  of  stainless  steel 
and  titanium.  But  It  does  us  no  earthly  good 
as  a  museum  exhibit. 

The  XB-70  Is  not  the  only  white  elephant 
In  our  arsenal. 

In  the  past  15  years,  we  terminated  over 
$8  billion  In  major  military  hardware  that 
never  became  operational.  Of  this  amount, 
about  $3  billion  was  spent  on  aircraft,  of 
which  the  XB-70  accounted  for  about  one- 
third.  About  $4  billion  more  was  spent  on 
various  missiles  such  as  "Snark",  "Mauler" 
and  "Navaho"  which  were  abandoned  before 
they  were  deployed.  The  attached  table  lists 
these  abandoned  weapons  systems. 

Is  this  the  same  story  we  are  going  to  hear 
about  the  Safeguard  ABM  System  one.  two. 
or  ten  years  from  now? 

Obviously,  there  is  a  need  for  research  and 
development  into  new  weapons  technology. 
Admittedly,  many  theoretical  concepts  don't 
get  off  the  drawing  boards.  However,  why  do 
we  build  equipment  that  is  obsolete  before 
It  comes  off  the  assembly  line — equipment 
which  we  neither  need  nor  can  use?  How 
much  can  we  afford  to  spend  on  weapon 
abandonment? 

The  F-111  plane — TFX — is  a  painful  case 
in  point.  Ever  since  this  system  for  a  single- 
design  fighter  plane  for  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  was  proposed  In  1961,  we  have  been 
throvirlng  good  money  after  bad.  Congress  has 
appropriated  $6.5  billion  for  this  sjrstem 
through  fiscal  year  1969,  but  the  taxpayer 
doesn't  get  much  for  his  money.  The  Navy 
version  of  the  plane  was  cancelled  last  year 
because  of  costs  and  technical  difficulties. 
The  Air  P\>rce  will  receive  fewer  of  its  version 
of  the  plane  this  year  than  originally  planned 
because  the  costs  are  too  high  and  other 
types  of  aircraft  can  do  the  job. 

The  development  of  the  FB-111 — an  "In- 
terlm"  strategic  bomber  version  of  the  TFX — 
has  always  been  open  to  question.  Nonethe- 
less, we  forged  ahead  with  production  and 
deployment  plans,  despite  rising  costs  and 
technical  difficulties.  On  March  19.  Secretary 
Laird  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  the  FB-111  program  will  be  cut 
back;  however,  the  program  will  be  con- 
tinued "to  salvage  what  we  can  of  the  work 
in  process."  MeanwhUe,  we  will  "concentrate 
our  efforts  on  the  development  of  a  new 
strategic  bomber,  A  MSA."  As  the  Secretary 
put  it,  "The  FB-111  win  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  a  true  Intercontinental 
bomber  and  the  cost  per  unit  has  reached 
the  point  where  an  A  MSA  must  be  con- 
sidered to  fill  the  void." 

Haven't  we  heard  this  story  before?  Are 
there  enough  museums  to  house  the  FB-llls7 

IV 

How  did  we  spend  so  much  money  in  the 
past   on   these   dead-end   projects?   Largely 


through  exaggerated  estimates  of  our  op- 
ponents' capabilities  and  Inaccurate  surveys 
of  our  own  defense  needs. 

How  often  have  we  been  told  that  we  must 
spend  huge  sums  on  a  weapons  system  of 
questionable  utility  because  we  will  soon  be- 
come "inferior"  In  striking  power  to  the 
Soviet  Union;  or  because  the  Russians  will 
outnumber  us  on  the  basts  of  given  produc- 
tion estimates;  or  because  Russia  will  be  able 
to  "destroy"  us? 

And  how  many  times  have  these  predic- 
tions been  inadequate  and  proven  wrong? 

In  1956,  General  Le  May,  then  chief  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  warned  us  that  the 
Russians  were  building  a  huge  bomber  force 
which  would  outniunber  our  bomber  force 
2-to-l  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  To  coimter 
this  supposed  bomber  challenge,  the  United 
States  appropriated  billions  for  bombers. 

But  these  bombers  became  obsolete  as  a 
deterrent  against  a  Soviet  attack.  Our  ob- 
session with  the  numbers  game  in  bombers 
proved  misplaced.  Arms  competition  shifted 
to  missiles. 

When  a  weapon  becomes  demonstrably 
obsolete,  we  should  promptly  discontinue  It. 
But  the  military  did  not  do  this  in  the  case 
of  the  XB-70  bomber.  Instead  we  spent  huge 
sums  trying  to  keep  this  dying  project  alive. 
General  Le  May  was  stUl  urging  the  useful- 
ness of  the  XB-70  In  testimony  before  the 
House   Armed   Services   Committee   In   1964. 

The  Air  Force  tried  to  salvage  the  XB-70 
by  making  it  a  reconaissance-strlke  plane 
(the  RS-70).  It  was  to  follow  an  ICBM 
strike  to  see  what  targets  remained.  This 
plan  also  flopped. 

The  Air  Force  then  tried  to  resuscitate  the 
XB-70  as  an  experimental  supersonic  plane. 
Test  flights  measured  the  magnitude  and 
effects  of  sonic  booms  produced  by  large  air- 
craft in  supersonic  flights.  Information  ob- 
tained from  the  flights  were  to  be  applied  to 
the  supersonic  transport  program.  But  that 
program  may  itself  be  shelved.  It  has  been 
reported  that  President  Nixon's  11-member 
interdepartmental  comnilttee  to  study  the 
SST  project  Is  expected  to  recommend  that 
supersonic  transport  be  deferred  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

So  what  did  we  end  up  with,  in  the  case 
of  the  XB-70?  A  technological  fossil  In  a 
museum.  This  must  not  be  permitted  to  bap- 
pen  vrtth  the  ABM. 

What  of  the  domestic  Impact  of  the  ABM? 
Surely,  our  military  spending  must  be  con- 
sidered In  the  context  of  the  urgent  needs  to 
meet  pressing  social  problems  at  home. 

If  It  were  clearly  established  that  the  ABM 
Is  essential  In  the  Interest  of  national  secu- 
rity, we  would  have  to  build  It  notwithstand- 
ing the  cost.  We  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  tighten  our  belts  on  other  spending. 

But  the  ABM  has  not  been  shown  to  be 
essential.  At  best  it  Is  of  unproven  utUlty.  At 
worst,  it  Is  useless  or  positively  harmful.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  let  our  domestic  pri- 
orities be  distorted  by  vast  spending  on 
costly  military  hardware  of  questionable  use- 
fulness. We  cannot  afford  to  add  another 
exhibit  to  this  museum  at  the  expense  of  our 
deteriorating  cities. 

The  experience  of  the  XB-70  should  be  a 
lesson  to  us.  We  should  think  about  what 
could  have  been  accomplished  had  the  $1.4 
bUUon  for  this  airplane  been  spent  on  meet- 
ing some  of  our  domestic  needs.  Some  com- 
parisons might  be  Instructive. 

The  world's  largest  housing  development — 
Ooop  City — has  just  been  built  In  the  Bronx. 
This  ambitious,  moderate-Income  project 
will  house  over  60.000  persons  In  modem, 
comfortable,  low-oost  cooperative  apwrt- 
ments.  It  cost  about  $340  million  to  buUd. 
For  the  $1.4  billion  spent  on  the  XB-70, 
four  Ooop  Cities  oovUd  have  been  purchased 
and  built.  They  would  have  housed  240,000 
people — which  is  its  much  as  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  a  medlum-bized  city. 

Alternately,  the  $1.4  billion  for  this  air- 
plane could  have  been  spent  to  provide  job 
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training  for  nearly  1,000.000  unakllled  work- 
•rs.  TblB  investment  In  human  beings  would 
have  been  pAld  ba«k  many  fold — in  higher 
wsgea  and  better  living  oondltlona — instead 
of  sitting  uselesaly  In  a  muaeimi. 

As  long  as  the  Pfntagon  falls  to  establish 
a  clear  and  convincing  case  for  the  ABM,  we 
cannot  afford  to  speed  billions  on  Its  deploy- 
ment. We  should  net  abdicate  our  own  rea- 
son and  Judgment  before  the  power  and  pres- 
tige of  the  military  establishment. 

This  week,  we  nKXirn  the  loss  of  our  gre*t 
General  and  great  l>reeldent,  I>wlght  David 
Elsenhower.  We  would  do  well  to  remember 
the  words  of  his  P»rewell  Address  delivered 
to  the  American  peo|>le  in  1901 ; 

"In  the  coimcils  bf  government,  we  must 
^lard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted Influence,  Hrhether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-Industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  tl)e  disMtrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists, and  will  persist. 

"We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this 
combination  endan^  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processes.  Wei  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Only  an  4lert  and  knowledgeable 
citiaenry  can  comp^  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  liuge. Industrial  and  mllitery  machinery 
of  <lefena*_with  out  peaceful  methods  and 
goals,  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  pros- 
per together." 


April  15,  1969 


MAJOR    PROJECTS    TERM  NATED 
DURING  TH  ; 


ProjKt 


AIRCRAFT 

Army:  XV-3  Convertipline. 
N»»y: 

SaaiTMsttr 

F-gU-3 

HSL-1 

F-5D-1 

A-2D-1 

T-40 

A-2J-1 ;; 

J-40  engiM 

F-lOF-1 

F-2Y-1 

Air  Force: 

ANP 

F-108 

XF-103 

F-107 

J-43*n|in«s 

C-i32 

T-61  enfint 

YH-16 

X-21. 

X-19 

XB-70 


MISSILES 
Army: 

H«rm«s 

Dart 

Lofci 

TerrwfOtndbssMl). 

Plato 

Mauler 

Navy: 

Sparrow  I 

Refulus  II , 

Petrel 

Corvus 

Eagle 

Meteor 

Sparrow  II 

Rigel 

Dove 

Triton 

Oriole 

Typhon 

Air  Force: 

Navaho 

Snark. 

GAM-€3  Rascal 

GAM-87  Skybolt 

Talcs  (land  based)... 

Mobile  MInuteman... 

Q-4  dro[\e. 

SM-72  Goose 

GAM-67  Crossbow... 

mmrdM..  .. . . ,_._,, 


SHIPS 

Navy:  Type  II  towed  torpedo 
countermeasures 


BEFORE    DEPLOYMENT 
PAST  15  YEARS 


Year 

Year       catt- 

started      celed 


Funds 

invested 

(millions) 


1952       1960 


1951 
1956 
1950 
1954 
1950 
1954 
1948 
1944 
1950 
1949 

1951 
1958 
1950 
1954 
1956 
1952 
1957 
1951 
1960 
1962 
1958 


1944 
1952 
1948 
1951 
1951 
1960 

1945 
1955 
1945 
1954 
19S9 
1945 
1945 
1943 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1958 

1954 
1947 
1946 
1960 
1954 
1959 
1954 
1955 
1957 
1962 


1959 
1958 
1955 
1957 
1954 
1958 
1963 
1953 
1953 
1955 

1961 
1959 
1957 
1957 
1959 
1957 
1959 
1954 
1966 
1966 
1976 


1954 
1958 
1956 
1956 
1958 
1965 

1958 
1958 
1957 
1960 
1961 
1954 
1957 
1953 
1955 
1957 
1953 
1964 

1957 
1962 
1958 
1963 
1957 
1962 
1959 
1958 
1958 
1964 


..    1945        1955 


jiai 

33a  4 
100.0 
94.0 
49.0 
47.0 
33.0 
20.0 
18.0 
15.0 
15.0 

•511.6 
141.9 
104.0 
100.0 
55.0 
54.0 
37.4 
23.4 
36.0 
16.0 
1,468.1 


95.4 
44.0 
21.9 
18.6 
18.5 

200.0 

195.6 
144.4 
87.2 
80.0 
53.0 
52.6 
52.0 
38.0 
33.7 
19.4 
12.5 
225.0 

679.8 

677.4 

448.0 

440.0 

118.1 

108.4 

84.4 

78.5 

74.6 

65.4 


13.0 


MAJOR    PROJECTS    TERMINATED    BEFORE    DEPLOYMENT 
DURING  THE  PAST  IS  YEARS— Continued 


Project 


Year 

Funds 

Year 

can- 

invested 

sUrted 

celed 

(millions) 

ORDNANCE,  COMBAT  VEHICLES 
AND  RELATED  EQUIPMENT 

Army: 

Vigilante 19S2 

Tank,  medium  and  heavy, 

T-95 1955 

Truck,  cargo,  2>^ton 1946 

Truck,  cargo,  16-ton 1959 

Truck,  tank,  5,00D-gal 1959 

Truck,  wrecker.  20-ton.  1959 

Area  scanning  alarm  (E-49)..  1957 
Infantry  mortar,  107-mm, 

XM^S I960 

OTHER 

Army; 

AN/USD  5  drone 1957 

AN/USD  tdrone 1957 

Aerial  tramway        .   ..   _  1947 

Auto  integrated  switch 1958 

Navy: 

NRRS,  Sugar  Grove 1957 

Hi|h-energy  boron  (ZIP) 1952 

Air  Force: 

AN/ALO-27..     1957 

High-energy  boron  (ZIIO 1956 

Dyna-Soar i960 

Total 


1961 


C6.6 


1960 

18.0 

1965 

5.9 

1965 

>4.8 

1966 

(>) 

1966 

O 

1966 

3.9 

1967 


10.7 


1962 
1960 
1957 
1965 

103.3 
40.0 
13.5 
39.9 

1962 
1959 

70.0 
123.0 

1959 
1959 
1963 

142.0 

•135.8 

405.0 

8,601.7 


'  Air  Force  costs  only. 

'  The  3  trucks  listed  comprise  the  16-ton  series  ol  the  GOER 
program  which  was  terminated  In  June  1965.  Work  was  officially 
terminated  on  the  tanker  and  wrecker  in  February  1966  The 
cost  ol  the  program  was  14,800,000. 

Source:  DDR.  &  E.,  Jan.  5. 1968. 

Statxment  bt  Sknator  John  Sherkan 
Cooper,   Aprh,    3,    1969 

I  support  the  inltiaUve  taken  by  Senators 
GoodeU.  Cook.  Hatfleld,  and  Saxbe.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  their  view  that  this  coim try's 
democratic  institutions  will  be  strengthened 
by  Informed  criUcal  examination  of  such 
crucial  Issues  as  the  ABM. 

The  purpose  of  those  of  laa  In  the  Senate 
who  oppose  deployment  of  the  ABM  at  this 
time  Is  to  make  It  possible  for  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  to  consider  fully 
and  raUonally  the  Implications  of  a  decision 
which  will  have  such  lasting  effects  upon  the 
life  of  this  coimtry.  We  have  the  time  to 
ponder  in  full  security  all  aspects  of  this 
difficult  problem.  I  am  confident  that 
through  full  and  thorough  inquiry  and  by 
hearing  the  opinions  of  this  country's  experts 
we  will  come  to  a  sound  decision. 

I  particularly  respect  the  final  tribute  to 
President  Elsenhower.  The  words  of  his  last 
public  statement  were  prophetic  and  will 
prove  of  lasting  value  to  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  win  do  much  to  strengthen  our  true 
security. 

STATEitrrrr    by    Senator    Jacob    K.    Javtts, 
Refobucan,  New  York,  Afrh.  3,  1969 

I  welcome  the  initiative  of  my  colleagues 
In  focxislng  public  attention  upon  the  vast 
sums  of  money  which  have  been  poured  Into 
weapons  systems  that  often  proved  faulty  or 
obsolete  tiefore  they  even  became  operational. 
The  billions  which  have  been  misspent  In 
this  way  over  the  past  decade  could  have 
been  spent  on  productive  civilian  projects. 
The  needs  of  the  poor,  of  our  decaying  inner 

cities  and  of  our  deprived  minorities  have 

in  a  budgetary  sense — been  kept  on  a  star- 
vation diet  which  contrasts  starkly  with  the 
sumptuous  amounts  which  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  military  weaponry. 

We  are  now  at  a  crossroads  of  perhaps  his- 
toric Import  with  respect  to  this  fundamen- 
tal "guns  or  butter"  question.  The  Johnson 
Administration  tried  to  avoid  a  choice  and 
sought  instead  to  pursue  a  guns  and  butter 
poUcy.  The  results  have  been  disastrous  for 
otir  economy  which  is  wracked  by  infla- 
tionary pressures  at  home  and  balance  of 
payments  problems  abroad. 


Those  of  us  who  have  opposed  ABM  de- 
ployment from  the  beginning  feel  that  the 
Safeguard  variant  of  the  Sentinel  system  is 
an  Issue  of  especially  great  moment  for  our 
national  decision  on  this  weapons  system 
may  set  the  pattern  for  the  next  decade.  We 
are  poised  at  the  brink.  We  could  try  now  to 
gain  control  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  through 
a  dramatic  gesture  of  self-restraint  or  we  can 
plunge  ahead  with  a  whole  new  generation 
of  weapons  systems — weapons  which  will 
claim  many  hundreds  of  billions  of  tax  dol- 
lars and  will  leave  us  on  a  new  plateau  where 
the  balance  of  terror  is  less  stable  and  less 
amenable  to  rational  command  and  control 
by  duly  constituted  clvU  authority. 


Afrnl  15,  1969 
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WILTON  J.  McKINNEY.  GREENVILLE 
S.C.,  HONORED 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, April  18.  1969,  citizens  of  Greenville. 
S.C,  will  hold  an  appreciation  banquet 
for  an  outstanding  citizen  of  their  com- 
munity and  State.  Wilton  J.  McKlnney 
will  be  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens  for 
his  dedicated  service  to  the  youth  of  his 
community.  This  year  Mr.  McKinney  has 
been  selected  by  World  Tennis  maga- 
zine for  the  Marlboro  Award  for  May. 
Donald  Dell,  captain  of  the  U.S.  Davis 
Cup  team,  will  be  on  hand  to  present  the 
award.  Although  this  is  a  distinguished 
honor  to  Mr.  McKinney  for  his  dedica- 
tion and  interest  in  tennis,  the  apprecia- 
tion dinner  is  far  more  meaningful  for 
it  recognizes  his  civic  pride  and  dedicated 
service  to  youth  of  his  commimity  and 
State.  Mr.  McKinney  has  coached  the 
Greenville  Senior  High  tennis  team  for 
over  20  years  and  never  had  a  losing  sea- 
son. Many  of  his  players  have  won  re- 
gional and  national  honors.  He  has  held 
offices  in  the  Southern  Lawn  Tennis  As- 
sociation and  the  South  Carolina  Lawn 
Tennis  Association.  Although  employed 
full  time  by  the  Burlington  Cotton  Co., 
Mr.  McKinney  has  wmtrlbuted  untold 
hours  to  the  youth  of  his  community  in 
teaching  and  coaching  tennis  as  well  as 
counseling  young  people  of  the  needs  for 
responsible  citizenship.  The  door  of  his 
home  is  always  open,  and  "his"  young- 
sters are  often  present  and  always  wel- 
come. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  this  honor  to 
Wilton  J.  McKinney. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  SECRE- 
TARY LAIRD 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
for  his  decision  yesterday  not  to  permit 
defense  contractors  to  include  donations 
to  "charitable  and  educational"  organi- 
zations as  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  mili- 
tary work.  Some  of  the  Nation's  leading 
defense  and  aerospace  contractors  had 
sought  this  special  treatment,  which 
would  enable  them  to  include  all  dona- 
tions as  operating  expenses,  instead  of 
simply  getting  a  tax  deduction  as  other 
businesses  and  individuals  may  receive 
for  such  donations. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  on  this 
subject  yesterday,  beginning  at  page 
8831.  this  policy  would  have  put  de- 
fense contractors  in  a  preferential  cate- 
gory above  that  of  even  utilities  in  some 
States,  such  as  California,  where  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  decided  that 


the  consumer  should  not  be  required  to 
foot  the  bill  for  donations  credited  to 
the  utilities. 

As  Roland  Page  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  points  out,  in  a  series  of  articles 
appearing  elsewhere  in  today's  Record, 
Florida  is  one  of  those  States — unfortu- 
nately a  majority  of  the  State  utility 
commissions  now  permit  the  practice — 
in  which  the  power,  gas,  telephone,  and 
bus  companies  get  the  credit,  but  the 
customer  foots  the  bill,  for  donations 
ranging  from  Governor  Kirk's  private 
police  force  to  lighting  a  school  football 
field. 

The  defense  and  aerospace  contractors 
and  their  friends  in  the  Pentagon  pro- 
posed this  little  scheme,  which  would 
have  cost  taxpayers  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  but  which  Secretary  Laird 
has  squelched,  during  the  last  adminis- 
tration. This  proposed  new  policy  was 
the  kind  that  often  slips  through  during 
the  closing  days  of  an  administration.  I 
think  credit  is  due  former  Secretary  Clif- 
ford and  his  associates  for  their  refusal 
to  approve  the  proposal,  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  its  Laurence  Stem  for 
publicizing  it  last  Saturday,  and  espe- 
cially to  Mel  Laird  for  throwing  it  into 
fUe  13.         

PAMELA  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, March  30,  my  staff  and  I  were  over- 
taken by  a  personal  tragedy  of  the  most 
poignant  nature.  Miss  Pamela  L.  Ran- 
dolph, a  member  of  my  staff  since  her 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  June  1968,  died  very  suddenly 
of  a  pulmonary  embolism.  Her  passing 
has  been  a  severe  shock  to  me  and  to  her 
associates.  Our  loss,  and  that  of  all  who 
knew  her,  is  very  great. 

Pam  was  in  the  springtime  of  her 
years.  Just  23,  pretty,  capable,  and  full 
of  life,  she  was  to  have  been  married  in 
8  days  and  begin  a  new  and  exciting  life 
on  the  west  coast.  Her  last  day  with  us 
would  have  been  that  Friday  on  which 
she  died,  and  a  farewell  party  was 
planned  for  that  afternoon. 

Death  at  suoh  a  time  of  life  is  hard 
to  accept.  It  leaves  us  desolate  and  con- 
scious of  our  own  imcertain  destiny. 

Pam's  life  was  bright  with  promise 
and  potential.  She  was  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave.  But  she  was  not  given  the  time 
to  follow  it  through  for  the  full  measure 
of  experience  that  comes  with  age  alone. 

To  her  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burl 
Randolph  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  and  to 
her  fiance,  Mr.  David  Distad,  I  extend 
profound  sympathy  and  fellowship  in 
our  sorrow.  We  sorely  miss  Pam,  and 
yet  will  remember  always  her  sparkle, 
her  friendliness,  her  love  of  life. 


CEREMONIES  AT  THE  UNVEILING 
OP  THE  STATUES  OP  FATHER 
DAMIEN  AND  KING  KAME- 
HAMEHAI 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  today 
Hawaii's  congressional  delegation  will 
join  representatives  from  Hawaii  for  the 
ceremonies  commemorating  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  statues  of  two  men  who  oc- 
cupy illustrious  positions  in  the  history 
of  Hawaii. 
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They  are  leaders  who,  by  virtue  of 
celebrated  conquests  in  their  respective 
endeavors,  have  achieved  imperishable 
reverence  and  esteem  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

They  became  heroes  in  their  implac- 
able goals  to  better  the  lot  £uid  the  fu- 
ture of  the  people  they  served.  They  are 
today  the  choices  of  the  citizenry  of 
Hawaii  for  memorlalization  in  the  Na- 
tional Statuary  Hall. 

These  inspired  men,  one  a  conqueror 
of  despair  and  a  courageous  servant  of 
the  victims  of  the  most  dread  disease 
that  man  has  known — leprosy — and  the 
other,  a  brilliant  militairy  leader  who 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii  and 
what  is  today  the  50th  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  are  the  Rev- 
erend Joseph  Damien  DeVeuster  and 
King  Kamehameha  I,  first  monarch  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

This  day  in  April,  when  we  gather  to 
solemnize  the  memories  of  these  gal- 
lant masters  of  their  times  and  their 
destinies,  is  also  a  day  of  rejoicing  in 
Hawaii. 

The  ceremonies  are  a  further  culmina- 
tion of  Hawaii's  long  drive  toward  the 
total  benefits  of  representative  govern- 
ment and  of  full-fledged  membership  in 
the  Union  of  States. 

The  unveiling  of  the  statues  is  com- 
memoration, too,  for  the  valiant  and  far- 
sighted  men  and  women  of  Hawaii — past 
and  present — who  strove  so  diligently 
and  so  persuasively  for  more  than  50 
years  to  shape  the  dream  of  Hawaii 
statehood  into  reality. 

Hawaii  is  proud  of  this  moment. 

It  is  profoimdly  honored  that  the 
statues  of  two  of  its  renowned  leaders 
are  being  received  and  given  places  of 
repose  and  high  homage  among  the 
great  of  the  greatest  democracy  on 
earth. 

I  for  one  look  upon  this  day  with  deep 
respect,  gratitude,  and  humility.  No  one, 
less  than  a  century  ago.  could  ever  have 
visualized  that  we  of  a  small  group  of 
islands  in  the  vast  Pacific  would  one  day 
gather  in  this  magnificent  Rotunda  to 
see  our  own  immortals  share  places  of 
exaltation  in  the  hallowed  halls  of  the 
Nation's  Capitol.  The  very  thought  is 
awe-inspiring. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  Damien  De- 
Veuster. known  more  popularly  sis 
Father  Damien,  and  Kamehameha  I 
both  meet  the  qualifications  for  our 
State  for  enshrinement  in  the  National 
Statuary  Hall.  They  are  indeed  "illus- 
trious men  worthy  of  commemoration." 

It  is  fitting  that  we  here  cite  their 
achievements,  their  humanitarian  deeds, 
and  their  conquests  in  the  face  of  ex- 
treme adversities  and  disorder. 

Some  of  the  most  notable  and  most 
concise  biographies  written  about  Father 
Damien  and  King  Kamehameha  are  con- 
tained in  a  House  of  Representatives 
report  authorizing  the  acceptance  for 
the  National  Statuary  Hall  the  statues 
of  Father  Damien  and  King  Ksmie- 
hameha.  They  read: 
The  Reverend  Joseph  Damien  Devecsteb, 
SS.CC. 

Father  Damlen's  voluntary  sojourn  among 
the  lepers  of  Molokai,  ministering  to  their 
physical  and  spiritual  needs,  has  shown  him 
to  be  one  of  the  greathearted  humanitarians 


of  all  time.  BUs  compassion  for  these  suffer- 
ers— forcibly  bamshed  to  a  lonely  island — 
is  a  profound  example  of  devotion  to  one's 
fellow  men.  His  death  from  leprosy  at  the 
age  of  49,  after  16  years  in  the  "living  grave- 
yard that  was  Molokai"  continues  to  inspire 
men  and  women  throughout  the  world  in 
their  fight  to  eradicate  forever  the  disease 
from  which  he  died. 

The  son  of  weU-to-do  peasants,  Joseph 
(Father  Damien)  was  bom  in  Tremeloo.  Bel- 
glum,  on  January  3,  1840.  He  entered  the 
Sacred  Hearts  Congregation  at  Louvaln,  Bel- 
glum,  and  in  October  1S63  set  sail  for  Ha- 
waii from  Bremerhaven,  In  bis  brother's 
place  who  fell  lU  of  typhus,  abroad  the  R.  M. 
Wood  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evemng.  Father 
Damien  got  his  first  glimpse  of  Honolulu  on 
March  19.  1864.  After  a  few  months  to  finish 
his  priestly  studies,  young  Father  Damien 
was  ordained  on  May  21.  1864,  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  our  Lady  of  Peace  in  Honolulu.  Short- 
ly thereafter,  he  was  sent  to  the  Puna  district 
of  the  island  of  Hawaii.  In  July  1865,  because 
of  the  poor  health  of  one  of  the  other  priests. 
Father  Damien  was  transferred  to  the  dis- 
tricts of  Kohala  and  Hamakua.  which  ex- 
tended over  2,000  square  miles,  marked  by 
steep  cliffs,  deep  ravines,  and  valleys  acces- 
sible only  by  canoe. 

He  spent  8  years  buUding  churches  and  ad- 
ministering to  his  parishioners  and  It  was 
here  that  he  saw  many  of  them  being  sep- 
arated from  their  families  and  forcibly  re- 
moved to  Molokai. 

At  bis  request,  Father  Damien  landed  on 
Molokai  on  May  18.  1873.  During  his  16 
years  on  Molokai.  Father  Damien  was  every- 
thing to  his  fiock:  priest,  administrator.  In- 
flrmarian.  cofflnmaker,  undertaker,  grave- 
digger,  builder  of  homes,  and  defendant  for 
the  unfortunate  group  of  people  who  were 
segregated  and  thus  best  forgotten.  In  recog- 
nition for  his  efforts  in  alleviating  the  dis- 
tressed and  mitigating  the  sorrows  of  her 
unfortunate  subjects,  Princess  Lilluokalanl 
bestowed  the  Order  of  Knight  Conxmander  of 
the  Royal  Order  of  Kalakaua  to  Father 
Damien. 

On  April  15.  1889.  Father  Damien  died,  a 
victim  of  his  charity,  no  longer  robust  but 
horribly  disfigured  and  a  leper.  He  was  burled 
in  the  shade  of  the  same  puhala  tree  that 
served  as  a  home  when  he  first  arrived  16 
years  earlier. 

In  1936  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Bel- 
glum,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  per- 
mitted Father  ^^amien's  body  to  be  exhumed 
and  returned  t^feelglum.  In  February  1955 
the  case  of  Father  Damien  was  formally  in- 
troduced by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  first  srbeps  were  taken  toward  his  beati- 
fication. It  is  hoped  and  prayed  by  many  of 
the  faithful  that  he  will  b^ raised  to  the  altar 
some  day  in  the  future. 

Of  him,  Mahatma  Gandhi  said:  "The  poUt- 
ical  and  journalistic  world  can  boast  of 
very  few  heroes  who  compare  with  Father 
Damien  of  Molokai  •  •  •  it  is  worthwhile  to 
look  for  the  sources  of  such  heroism." 

Kino  Kamehameha  I 

Kamehameha  Is  a  hero  of  the  Hawaiian 
people  because  it  was  he  who  first  united 
the  islands  under  a  strong  rulershlp — strong 
enough  to  maintain  Independence  during 
the  critical  years  when  the  islands  were  first 
opened  to  the  enterprise  of  traders  and  ex- 
plorers from  Europe  and  America. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century  is  a 
period  of  Hawaiian  history  marked  by  the 
emergence  of  Kamehameha  as  a  victor  in  a 
running  series  of  civil  wars.  The  period  of 
peace  that  followed  1796  enabled  him.  by 
the  power  of  his  personality,  to  make  firm 
the  foundations  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom — 
the  polity  which  eventually  emerged  as  a 
territory  and  later  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

ELamehameha  ("The  Lonely  One")  was 
born  in  Kohala,  Hawaii,  on  a  stormy  winter 
night  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century 
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(1768  la  a  probable  date).  Although  hla 
father  and  mother  were  of  high  rank,  he  was 
not  m  the  direct  line  of  kingly  succeaslon. 
At  the  time,  the  Inlands  were  divided  Into 
four  klngdoma.  each  ruled  by  a  leading 
chief.  The  young  warrior  grew  up  at  the 
court  on  Hawaii  and  first  gained  prom- 
inence when  he  w&$  assigned  guardianship 
of  the  war  godoAa  leader  of  five  leaser  chiefs 
of  the  Kona  dUtrlct,  Kamehameha  led  their 
forces  In  two  civil  yWkrs  to  Insure  an  equit- 
able dlstrtbuUon  o^  land.  Kamehameha's 
success  m  getting  foreign  arms  and  foreign 
recruiu  gave  him  the  upper  hand  over 
chiefs  visited  less  often  by  the  traders.  He 
collected  the  largest  army  ever  seen  in  the 
islands  and  embarke<<  in  an  Immense  fleet  of 
war  canoes. 

After  Maul  and  Molokal  were  capttired  the 
army  landed  at  Wa|kikl  and  marched  to 
Nuuanu  Valley  and  frove  the  defenders  oft 
the  brow  of  the  pall  (precipice).  Eventually, 
Kauai  and  Nilhau  w^e  ceded  to  him  with- 
out a  fight. 

During  the  two  decades  after  the  is- 
lands were  united,  K^ehameha  showed  his 
statesmanship  by  quickly  restoring  the  is- 
lands to  prosperity.  H|e  urged  the  chiefs  and 
commoners  to  raise  food.  Disorder  and  crime 
were  put  qoyn  and  industry  flourished.  His 
pollci  of  f^lipess  m  dealing  with  the  traders 
from  foreign  lands  wio  had  begun  to  come 
to  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  added  to  Its 
wealth  and  prosperity.: 

Kamehameha  died  on  May  8  1819  at 
^lua^^  HawaU.  wheje  he  had  'retired  In 
I  II'  tr"  <="8tomary  ftneral  ceremonies  were 
carried  out  and  the  bines  of  the  great  Klne 
^o^  '^*°  ^°''  concealed  In  a  s^ret  cave 
Only  the  stars  of  tfce  heavens  know  the 
resting  place  of  Kamehameha." 


LAVINIA    ENGLE    bp    THE    LEAGUE 

OP  womeK  voters 

.n^-  '™^GS-  Mir-  President,  almost 
Z,l  H^^''^  P**^^  ^<=e  women  of  the 
united  States  were  guaranteed  the  right 
to  yot«.  The  xrx  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  finally  ratified  In  1919 

We  are,  today,  $iccustomed  to  the 
participation  of  wonlen  in  poUtlcal  life 
and  seldom  reflect  iipon  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  always  had  access  to  the 
ballot. 

For  Miss  Lavlnl^  Engle  of  Silver 
^Pf^«f'  Md.  the  right  to  vote  was  pre- 
ceded by  many  years]  of  hard  work.  Miss 
■Engles  mother  wa$  a  crusader  for 
women's  suffrage,  and  Lavlnia  Engle  was 
21  when  she  joined  the  National  Amer- 
ican Woman  Suffrafe  Association  and 
began  her  work,  with  "justice,  logic  and 
persuasion,"  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  I 

She  pursued  this  oljjective  for  6  years 
after  her  graduation  from  Antioch  Col- 
lege until  women  were  finally  allowed  to 
vote,  in  1920.  At  thatltime.  the  Suffrage 
Association  became^  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  Miss  Engle  became 
director  of  the  Maryland  league.  Subse- 
quently, in  1930,  sh«  became  the  first 
woman  delegate  to  represent  Mont- 
gomery County  in  the  Maryland 
Assembly.  I 

Miss  Engle's  longj  career  with  the 
Social  Security  Board  did  not  deter  her 
active  membership  in  tjhe  league  through- 
out the  intervening  years.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  calculate  the  extent  of  her 
achievement  through  half  a  century  of 
acUve  participaUon  in  league  affairs.  She 
has  made  an  inestimable  contribution  to 
the  league  itself,  and!  to  the  quality  of 


government  in  her  county,  in  Maryland 
and  in  the  Nation. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  profile  of  Miss 
Engle.    published    in    the    Washington 
Post's  Potomac   magazine   on  Simday 
March  16. 1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

LAVINU     ENGLK     of    THB     IJBACtJK     OF    WoMKW 

Vonais 
Pifty-alx  years  ago  Lavlnia  M.  Engle  of  500 
Pershing  drive  in  SUver  Spring  started  one 
March  afternoon  to  walk  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  dramatize  the  efforts  then  being 
made  to  obtain  the  vote  for  women.  But  Miss 
Engle  and  the  thousands  of  other  women 
who  gathered  at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill  for 
the  march,  never  got  to  the  other  end  of 
the  avenue.  Crowds,  made  up  mostly  of  men, 
surged  into  the  street  and  the  police  broke 
up  the  march.  This  waa  on  March  3,  1913,  and 
the  next  day  Woodrow  Wilaon  was  inaugu- 
rated as  President. 

The  uproar  over  the  wonxen's  march  did 
not  end  with  Wilson's  first  inaugural,  how- 
ever. Two  days  later  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee convened  a  hearing  to  look  into  the 
disturbances  arising  from  the  march.  Among 
the  witnesses  was  Alice  Paul  who,  as  a  leader 
of  the  Woman's  Party,  organized  the  march. 
Today  Miss  Paul  la  the  president  of  the 
Woman's  Party  and  lives  in  the  19th  cent\iry 
brick  house  across  from  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  at  144  Constitution  Ave.  ne.  which  also 
serves  as  the  headquarters  for  the  Woman's 
Party.  For  46  years  the  party  has  been  press- 
ing for  a  constitutional  amendment  guaran- 
teeing equal  rights  to  women. 

After  conducting  its  investigation  of  the 
march,  the  Senate  District  Committee  con- 
cluded that  "the  line  of  march  was  not 
cleared  and  the  parade  was  not  protected  as 
it  should  have  been."  The  Committee  also 
concluded  that  "some  of  the  uniformed  and 
more  of  the  special  police  acted  with  appar- 
ent Indifference  and  in  this  way  encouraged 
the  crowd  to  press  in  upon  the  parade." 

Miss  Engle,  now  77,  waa  in  1913  a  21-year- 
old  graduate  of  Antioch  College  who  aligned 
herself  with  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Assooiation,  pushing  for  integration 
of  women  into  the  existing  political  system, 
rather  than  with  the  more  militant  Women's 
Party,  which  advocated  a  completely  femi- 
nine slate  on  all  baUote:  local,  state  and  na- 
tional. (One  recent  interviewer  compared  the 
past  differences  between  the  two  groups  to 
the  present-day  differences  between  mtegra- 
tionist  civil-rights  leaders  and  black  mili- 
tants.) Becoming  an  organizer  for  the  Suff- 
rage Association,  she  later  advanced  to  field 
secretary  and  once  traveled  on  mule  back 
up  a  dry  creek  bed  in  Weet  Virginia  to  argue 
(successfully)  with  a  legislator  for  his  sup- 
port for  a  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State's 
Constitution. 

The  Suffrage  AssociaUon  became  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  when  the  vote  was 
won  nationally  in  1920,  and  in  the  20s.  Miss 
Engle  was  director  of  the  Maryland  League 
of  Women  Voters.  In  1930  she  became  the 
first  woman  Montgomery  County  Delegate  to 
the  Maryland  Assembly  and  later  was  ap- 
pointed (but  defeated  for  elecUon)  to  the 
Ckmnty  Commission.  In  the  mld-30e  she  went 
to  work  for  the  Social  Sectirlty  Board  and 
remained  with  it  and  its  successor  agencies 
untU  finally  retiring  three  years  ago.  Today 
Miss  Engle  Is  sUll  an  active  member  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  not  only  re- 
members the  1913  parade  vividly  but  also 
has  the  gold-and-black  banner  proclaiming 
"Votes  for  Women"  which  she  wore  across 
her  bosom  as  she  and  thousands  of  others 
vainly  tried  to  njarch  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Her  Quaker  mother  had  been  an  early  cru- 
sader for  women's  suffrage.  And  "early  cru- 
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sader"  la  exacUy  the  term  Miss  Engle  would 
use.  To  her.  "suffragette"  is  an  offensive  word 
meaning  the  radical  Women's  Party  members 
who  poured  Ink  into  mailboxes  and  chained 
themselves  to  gates.  Her  weapons,  she  says 
were  "Justice,  logic  and  persuasion." 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  General 
Elsenhower  served  America  as  military 
leader,  as  President,  as  citizen.  At  all 
times.  In  all  positions,  he  was  a  man 
utterly  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation. 

His  interest  In  his  country  did  not 
diminish  when  he  left  public  office.  As 
a  private  citizen  he  had  a  sustaining 
concern  for  the  United  States. 

It  was  Eisenhower  the  citizen  who 
came  to  Washington  In  1964  to  give  his 
support  to  help  in  the  adoption  of  the 
25th  amendment,  the  Presidential  suc- 
cession and  disability  amendment. 

It  was  Elsenhower  the  citizen  who  at 
that  time  stated  the  creed  he  practiced, 
both  as  general  and  as  President: 

We  do  believe  that  all  of  us.  of  all  parties 
and  aU  levels  of  government,  have  as  our 
first  thought  and  concern,  the  United  States 
of  America. 

And,  if  we  do  that.  I  think  all  of  the  other- 
problems  kind  of  recede  in  their  immediacy 
their  urgency,  and  in  their,  you  might  say' 
crisis-type  of  complexion  and  they  become 
resolvable  by  people  of  good  vtIII— that  is 
good  Americans. 

He  beUeved  in  the  American  people 
and  they  in  him.  To  use  the  words  of 
Dag  Hammerskjold: 

He  had  been  granted  a  faith  which  re- 
quired no  confirmation — a  contact  with  real- 
ity, light  and  Intense  like  the  touch  of  a 
loved  hand;  a  union  in  self -surrender  with- 
out self-destruction  where  his  heart  was  lucid 
and  his  mind  loving. 

Duty,  honor,  country,  the  code  of  West 
Point,  became  his  personal  commitment. 
He  led  America,  both  in  war  and  In  peace, 
and  earned  her  love  and  respect  forever. 

America  Is  greatly  saddened  by  his  loss. 


A  RESPONSIBLE    APPROACH 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  aU  of  us 
can.  I  believe  appreciate  the  sincerity 
and  honesty  so  implicitly  experienced  in 
the  President's  situation  report  to  Con- 
gress. 

Most  striking  to  me  is  his  emphasis  on 
the  "responsible  approach  to  our  goal  of 
managing  constructive  change  in  Amer- 
ica." 

In  view  of  the  mass  of  legislation  en- 
acted during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress— and.  I  understand,  the  two  pre- 
vious sessions — it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
President  should  be  congratulated  for 
taking  the  time  that  certainly  is  essential 
to  establish  priorities  for  his  legislative 
proposals  to  Congress — legislation  that 
"we  know  we  can  execute  once  it  becomes 
law." 

The  maze  of  overlapping  and  duplicat- 
ing programs  already  enacted,  the  hodge- 
podge of  programs  pUed  on  programs.  Is 
evidence  enough  of  the  need  for  a  com- 
plete reassessment  of  many  of  our  do- 
mestic programs  before  adding  any  more 
administrative  layers,  particularly  to  the 
already  foundering  welfare  programs. 
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The  President  will  surely  have  full  sup- 
port for  an  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits  to  help  those  who  have  suffered 
most  from  the  cruel  impact  of  Inflation 
and  who  caimot  bargain  for  themselves 
as  the  continuing  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
hits  hardest  at  those  on  fixed  or  retire- 
ment incomes. 

He  has  placed  the  priorities  where  they 
need  to  be:  an  early  end  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  new  measures  to  combat  crime, 
tax  reform,  postal  reorganization,  devel- 
opment of  our  airways  and  airports, 
labor  and  manpower  programs  and.  most 
importantly,  a  halt  to  inflation.  Unless 
we  can  stabilize  prices  and  restore  fiscal 
responsibility  and  confidence  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  no  domestic  program 
is  likely  to  succeed. 

The  President's  message  is  one  of  the 
great  majority  of  hard  working,  self- 
reliant,  overtaxed,  and  too-little-appre- 
ciated Americans  have  been  waiting  to 
hear.  Long  on  patience  and  short  on 
complaining,  they  are  entitled  to  the  tax 
relief  the  President  proposes. 

They  deserve  some  honest  answers  fol- 
lowed by  some  honest  action.  Their  pleas 
for  an  end  to  irresponsible  Federal 
spending  and  wasteful,  inefficient  and 
ineffective  Federal  programs  have  gone 
imheeded  too  long.  But  It  is  not  a  turn- 
ing back  of  which  the  President  speaks. 

It  is  a  new  approach  to  the  lingering 
problems  of  poverty,  welfare,  crime  and 
inflation  that  massive  spending  has  not 
only  failed  to  cure  but.  In  many  cases, 
has  actually  aggravated. 

Certainly  there  must  be  a  better  way, 
and  I  believe  the  President's  proposal  to 
trade  the  "false  excitement  of  fanfare 
for  the  abiding  satisfaction  of  achieve- 
ment" will  appeal  to  the  American  people 
and,  I  hope,  to  Congress. 


JACK  MASUR.  MX>.:  A  EULOGY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  deeply  regret  the 
passing  of  one  of  the  country's  greatest 
physicians.  Dr.  Jack  Masur,  Assisttint 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Hesdth 
Service  and  director  of  the  clinical  cen- 
ter at  Bethesda.  Md. 

Jack  Masur  dedicated  his  life  to  serv- 
ing his  fellow  man.  His  contributions  to 
the  medical  profession  have  been  her- 
alded throughout  this  country  and  in 
nations  around  the  world. 

During  his  career  he  served  as  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  numerous  hospitals. 
Chief  medical  officer  of  the  Vocational 
Habllitation  Center  and  as  Assistant 
Surgeon  Greneral.  Dr.  Masur  was  a  fellow 
of  every  Important  medical  association 
in  the  country  and  received  the  Public 
Health  Service  Distinguished  Service 
Award  in  1965. 

He  is  perhaps  best  remembered  for  his 
contributions  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  The  original  plans  for  the 
Bethesda  Clinical  Center  were  conceived 
by  Dr.  Masur  and  with  his  guidance 
the  center  has  become  not  only  the  larg- 
est such  medical  facility  In  the  world 
but  also  one  of  the  most  excellent  in- 
stitutes available,  from  a  technological 
standpoint. 

He  is  also  one  of  the  world's  outstand- 
ing hospital  plaimers  and  designers. 
Architects    from    nations    around    the 


world  sought-  his  counsel  on  the  design 
of  new  hospitals  and  medical  facilities. 

No  single  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Masur 
can  adequately  convey  the  greatness  of 
the  man.  I  know,  however,  that  I  speak 
today  for  the  thousands  of  per-sons  who 
have  been  helped  by  this  extraordinary 
man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Dr.  W.  Palmer  Dearlng's  eulogy  of 
Dr.  Masur  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jack  Mastts,  M.D.:  A  Ettloot 
(By  W.  Palmer  Dearlng.  M.D.) 

It  is  with  deepest  humility,  but  also  with 
a  sense  of  high  privilege  that  I  undertake  to 
speak  for  a  few  moments  In  behalf  of  all 
of  us  who  have  come  together  here  to  recall, 
to  recognize,  to  honor,  and  to  resolve  to  ful- 
fill the  life  and  work  of  Jack  Masur. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  enormity  of  my 
personal  loss.  At  first  contemplation  it  was 
overwhelming.  When  Barbara  and  Henry 
asked  me  to  undertake  this  labor  of  love, 
my  first  thought  was,  "I  cannot  physically 
go  through  with  it." 

Suddenly  I  awakened  from  self-indulgent 
grief  to  realize  that  I  was  only  one  among 
a  great  multitude  who  had  been  healed  in 
body  and  spirit,  who  had  gained  wisdom  and 
Insights,  who  had  fo\ind  light  and  strength 
for  the  road  ahead  through  the  knowing  of 
this  comp>asslonate,  courageous,  dedicated, 
gifted,  utterly  honest,  truly  humble  man. 
Each  of  us  in  this  6|>eclally  blessed  multi- 
tude knows  and  cherishes  the  warm,  flesh- 
and-blood  portion  that  Jack  gave  of  himself 
to  each  of  us  to  guide,  to  cheer,  to  heal,  to 
warn,  to  support.  Yet,  like  the  widow's  cruse 
of  oil.  Jack  was  ever  filled  and  ready  to  give, 
and  give  again. 

What  a  waste,  then — what  a  betrayal  of 
Jack's  life  and  work  it  would  be  to  dwell 
on  the  depth  of  ovir  bereavement  I  Let  us 
rather  direct  our  thoughts  toward  the  ob- 
jectives he  set.  to  applying  the  lessons  he 
taught  (always  first  by  his  own  example, 
may  I  say),  and  toward  approaching  the 
standards  of  excellence  which  be  recognized, 
admired,  and  always  practiced. 

Each  of  us  has  his  own  choice  selection 
from  Jack's  infinite  list  of  attributes — his 
love  and  pride  in  family,  his  himior,  his  ap- 
preciation of  beauty  in  nature  and  in  people, 
his  ecumenical  religloxis  sense  and  devotion, 
his  intolerance  of  sham  and  cant,  his  tower- 
ing rage  at  inhumanity,  sloth,  carelessness, 
or  insincerity — the  catalogue  is  endless. 

As  with  Jack's  attributes,  even  so  with  his 
accomplishments — their  magnitude  cannot 
be  contemplated,  much  less  recorded,  here. 
He  demonstrated  that  medical  administra- 
tion is  a  high  calling,  demanding  the  best 
in  the  highest  traditions  of  a  physician's 
service  to  humanity;  he  showed  how  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  strictures  of  Federal  services 
and  progressive  leadership  In  the  American 
Hospital  Association;  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  he  filled  the  breach  six  weeks 
before  Medicare's  appointed  day  when  the 
Government  awoke  to  the  need  to  know  the 
real  status  of  resources  to  meet  its  Imminent 
obligations  for  health  services  to  the  elderly; 
his  talents  were  sought  and  freely  given  in 
England,  Holland,  West  Germany,  and  Israel. 

On  top  of  all  this  and  much  more,  he  was 
the  best  equipped  frustrated  fisherman  I 
have  ever  known. 

Among  his  greatest  accomplishments,  I 
have  chosen  three  to  expand  on  for  a  mo- 
ment: The  Clinical  Center,  Jack's  counseling 
of  colleagues,  and  his  success  in  achieving 
and  malntaltLlng  the  pre-eminence  of  con- 
cern for  the  patient  in  medical  care  and 
research. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Clinical  Center 
Is  Masur,  and  Masur  is  the  Clinical  Center. 


This  man  had  served  his  Coxintry  brilliantly 
during  the  war  and  had  returned  to  bis 
chosen  field — the  voluntary  hospital  sys- 
tem— where  a  rewarding  future  was  as- 
sured. Yet  when  a  government  research  hos- 
pital to  round  out  the  NIH  bench  reeearchi 
effort  was  only  a  gleam  in  a  few  starry  eyeC* 
Jack  Masur  perceived  its  potential  for  ad- 
vancing our  knowledge  of  p^atient  care  as 
well  as  the  scientific  base  of  medicine.  He 
turned  from  the  comfortable,  honorable  fu- 
ture which  lay  before  him  to  return  to  the 
modest  prerequisites,  the  limitations,  and 
frustrations  of  government  service  to  create 
and  thereafter  to  direct  the  greatest  medi- 
cal Institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Turning  to  the  second  accomplishment  I 
have  chosen  for  special  comment.  Jack  waa 
without  parallel  in  counseling  of  colleagues. 
His  unswerving  devotion  to  people  as  peo- 
ple, plus  his  diligence  and  formidable  in- 
sight, made  him  the  Country's  single  most 
Important  recruitment  and  placement  agen- 
cy in  the  hospital,  medical  education,  and 
medical  care  world.  He  laiew  every  vacancy, 
every  need,  every  resource.  His  wisdom,  dis- 
cretion, and  judgment  brought  information 
and  requests  to  him,  and  he  always  re- 
sponded promptly,  carefully,  and  cogently. 

Jack  Masur's  crowning  aocomplisliment, 
however,  and  the  one  which  ptoses  the  great- 
est challenge  to  us  who  follow.  Is  his  achieve- 
ment in  maintaining  the  care  and  welfare 
of  the  patient  at  the  pinnacle  of  objectives 
and  performance  at  the  Clinical  Center  and 
at  every  Institution  which  he  touched.  This 
meant  not  only  application  of  his  stand- 
ards of  excellence,  but  also  intolerance  of 
anything  lees.  In  practical  terms,  it  meant 
accommodation  of  patient  welfare  considera- 
tions with  the  real  and  legitimate  research 
interests  of  the  collection  of  institutes  which 
the  Clinical  Center  was  created  to  serve,  and 
subordination  of  research  interest  to  patient 
welfare  when  there  is  conflict.  Jack  Masiir 
knew  that  only  by  strict  application  of  this 
principle  can  a  great  public  institution  such 
as  the  Clinical  Center  survive  honorably,  or 
in  the  long  run  survive  at  aU,  in  today's 
world. 

Now  having  said  all  this,  my  friends,  this 
is  a  very  human  occasion.  We  are  privileged 
to  share  the  grief  and  the  pride  of  Jack 
Masur's  bereaved,  yet  fortunate  family — for- 
tunate in  that  they  and  all  of  us  had  the 
experience  and  have  the  heritage  of  his 
greatness.  With  Barbara,  Nancy,  Henry,  Jen- 
ny, and  Corlnne;  with  Jack's  sisters  Ida  and 
Mary  and  his  absent  brother  Louis  and  all 
their  families,  we  share  gratitude  as  well 
as  their  grief. 

I  want  to  close  with  a  quotation  from 
the  classics  Jack  loved  and  knew  so  well — 
a  solemn  pledge  attributed  to  a  Frenchman 
named  de  Grellet  who  died  more  than  100 
years  ago.  It  characterizes  Jack  Masur's 
approach  to  life  as  I  knew  him: 

"I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once. 
If,  therefore,  there  be  any  kindness  I  can 
show,  or  any  good  thing  I  can  do.  let  me  do 
It  now;  let  me  not  defer  It  or  neglect  It, 
for  I  shall  not  pass  this  v?ay  again." 


THAT  LAST  CIGARETTE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
entitled  "That  Last  Cigarette:  An  In- 
vestment in  Life."  written  by  Donna 
Logan,  a  staff  writer  for  the  Denver  Post, 
was  recently  published  in  that  news- 
paper. The  article  was  based  upon  an 
Interview  with  Dr.  Charles  D.  Demong, 
a  noted  Denver  chest  and  heart  surgeon. 
Dr.  Demong  lamented  that  one  of  the 
saddest  aspects  of  lung  cancer  is  that 
while  in  most  cases  this  disease  can  be 
prevented,  It  is  nonetheless  on  the  rise. 

Dr.  Demong  pointed  out  a  most  im- 
portant fact: 
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The  rtak  of  lungj  cancer  U  materially  re- 
duced for  smokers  who  give  up  the  habit. 

He  pointed  out  that  atypical  cella  in 
the  lungs  disappear  shortly  after  a  per- 
son quits  smoking,  owing  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  irritating  elements  of  ciga- 
rette smoking. 

Mr.  President,  ttie  article  reports  that 
lung  cancer  this  year  will  kill  approxi- 
mately 59,000  persons  In  this  country.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  ar- 
ticle printed  in  tl^e  Rkcord,  hoping  that 
its  message,  like  that  of  an  increasing 
number  of  statements,  will  offer  encour- 
agement to  smokers  who  are  seeking  to 
overcome  this  habit,  and  will  help  to  re- 
duce the  temptation  to  our  youth  to  take 
up  smoking. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

That    Last   CiOAETrtre:    An   Intestmxnt   in 

Lite 

(By  Dctina  Logan) 

Snuffing  out  you^  last  cigarette  can  add 
yeaft  to  y<Sur  life.  s4ys  a  noted  Denver  chest 
an<r heart  "^rgeon.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Demong. 

In  a  relatively  short  time  after  a  person 
quits  smoking,  any  atypical  cells  In  the  lung 
disappear  because  ©ie  IrrlUtlng  factors  In 
cigarette  smoke  are  removed,  Demong  said 
In  an  interview. 

April  is  Cancer  C»usade  month,  sponsored 
nationally  by  the  AJmerlcan  Cancer  Society. 

"The  risk  of  limg!  cancer  is  materially  re- 
duced for  smokers  fho  give  up  the  habit," 
says  Demong.  "yet  tlje  disease  Is  getting  to  be 
common." 

cuaus  lejo  lives  a  day 

Lung  cancer.  In  f^t,  claims  more  lives— 
160  a  day — than  aniy  other  form  of  cancer 
in  the  United  States.'and  Is  the  leading  cause 
of  cancer  death  aojong  men,  according  to 
the  American  Cancej  Society. 

But  women,  too.  are  Increasingly  falling 
victim  to  the  disease  because  more  of  them 
are  smoking  now.       ! 

"The  sad  thing."  Isays  the  physician.  "Is 
that  in  moat  cases  |ung  cancer  Is  prevent- 
able." ] 

Demong  quit  smiklng  cigarettes  a  year 
ago  and  turned  to  j^pe  smoking.  More  doc- 
tors, in  fact,  have  gjven  up  the  habit  than 
any  other  segment  I  of  the  population,  he 
said. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  there's  a  direct  re- 
lationship between  4moklng  and  lung  can- 
cer, and  coronary  heart  disease.  So  why 
smoke?"  says  Demong. 

"There  has  to  be ;  a  choice  by  people  If 
they  want  to  assume  the  additional  risk  of 
smoking  cigarettes."  t>emong  says. 

Prevention  and  e»rly  detection  are  the 
most  Important  aspects  of  the  problem. 

SOME  ins  CURED 

"B£any  who  have  Jt  are  cxired.  but  fre- 
quently It  (lung  can<ier)  Is  advanced  by  the 
time  we  see  It,"  he  salH. 

What  are  the  symt)toms  of  lung  cancer? 

The  most  commqn  symptom,  says  Dr. 
Demong,  is  a  perslsteat  cough. 

"People  who  smoke,  however,  attribute 
their  cough  to  smoking  when.  In  fact.  It 
may  indicate  lung  cancer." 

Other  symptoms  aiie  blood  In  the  sputum, 
"a  common  occurrence,"  he  said,  and  a 
shadow  on  the  lung  ishown  by  X-ray  which 
doesn't  respond  to  t^e  usual  treatment. 

TEARLT  CHECKUP 

The  diagnosis  of  li»ig  cancer  can  be  made 
through  a  regular  chlest  X-ray  examination 
which  should  be  ma<le  "at  least  every  year," 
Dr.  Demong  said;  examination  of  sputum 
cells  and  a  bronchoefcoplx  examination. 
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Despite  these  teeta,  exploratory  surgery 
often  U  neceesary  to  establish  a  diagnosis  of 
lung  cancer,  he  said. 

Squamous  carcinoma — the  moat  common 
type  of  lung  cancer — "all  Is  associated  with 
smoking,"'  he  said,  while  adeno  carcinoma 
can  be  found  In  persons  who  don't  smoke. 

"Quite  a  few  can  be  cured  by  X-ray  and 
surgery,"  the  Denver  surgeon  said,  "and 
chemicals  are  also  used  but  there  Is  nothing 
really  effective  about  chemotherapy  for  lung 
cancer." 

Lung  cancer  thU  year  will  kill  approxi- 
mately 59,000  persons  in  the  United  Stetee — 
49,000  men  and  10,000  women. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  PEACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
these  days  of  war  and  confusion, 
skirmishes  and  anxiety,  we  on  this  whirl- 
ing globe  are  all  reaching  out  for  the 
brass — perhaps  I  should  say  golden — 
ring  of  peace  and  stability.  We  search  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Nigeria  and 
Blafra,  in  Vietnam,  and  closer  to  home, 
in  the  troubled  cities  of  our  land.  Our 
quest  ranges  from  devoted  work  in  the 
Interests  of  peace  to  the  quiet  praying  for 
peace.  Some  make  the  achievement  of 
peace  their  life's  goal — others  accept 
peace  as  a  virtue  unattainable. 

And  yet.  if  we  were  to  look  in  our  own 
backyard,  we  can  find  a  road  which  can 
help  lead  to  peace.  A  road  to  peace  Is  one 
made  up  of  the  untrammeled  human 
rights  of  mankind.  These  inalienable 
rights — those  of  life,  liberty,  equality  be- 
fore the  law  and  in  society,  are  secure 
when  peace  is  assurred.  and  are  trampled 
when  the  hope  of  peace  is  groimd  to  dust. 

These  rights,  translated  into  contem- 
porary terms,  form  the  basis  of  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  which  are  now 
before  the  Senate.  The  Human  Rights 
Conventions,  on  (jenoclde,  Forced  Labor, 
and  the  Political  Rights  of  Women,  are 
attempts,  as  effective  as  man  can  make 
them,  to  seciire  rights  which  have  been 
violated  and  to  promote  rights  which 
have  been  forgotten.  If  we  are  to  have 
peace  in  this  world,  we  must  secure  the 
common  rights  of  mankind.  And  if  we 
are  to  secure  those  rights,  we  must  ratify 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions. 

As  we  in  this  Chamber  pursue  our 
thoughts  on  peace,  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  remember  the  relationship  of  human 
rights  to  peace,  forcefully  stated  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  in  1963  when  he  said: 

And  is  not  peace,  in  the  last  analysis, 
basically  a  matter  of  human  rights? 

I  hope  we  have  the  courage  to  take  the 
first  step  to  peace,  the  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  article  entitled  "Nixon  To  Omit  New 
Funds  for  SST  Prototype."  The  article 
stated  that  the  budget  presented  to  the 
Congress  does  not  contain  new  funds 
for  the  transport  prototjiJe.  The  budget 
apparently  will  make  available  "left- 
over funds  from  previous  years." 

I  think  this  is  a  serious  error  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  at  a  time  when 
we  have  problems  with  balance  of  pay- 


ments— at  a  time  when  we  are  facing  a 
tremendous  growth  in  the  air  transport 
market. 

The  international  SST  era  began  In 
December  1968  with  the  first  flight  of 
the  Russian  TU-I44.  This  waa  followed 
in  March  of  1969  by  the  flight  of  the 
French  Concorde,  and  just  in  the  last 
few  days  the  British  version  of  the  Con- 
corde also  made  its  first  flight. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  three  super- 
sonic transports  already  in  the  air,  and 
we  have  yet  to  begin  construction  of  the 
U.S.  version  of  the  supersonic  transport. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  revenue  pas- 
senger miles  in  the  free  world  will  in- 
crease at  least  sixfold  between  1969 
and  1990.  It  has  been  estimated  that  $125 
billion  worth  of  new  commercial  aircraft 
will  be  required  to  carry  this  traffic.  Of 
this  expanding  traffic  the  SST  market 
will  total  about  $25  billion  by  1990.  The 
proposed  American  SST  design  can  ob- 
tain at  least  $20  billion  of  this  $25  billion 
market  through  the  sale  of  at  least  500 
SST's,  270  of  them  to  foreign  airlines. 

We  should  remember  that  the  aero- 
space Industry  is  the  largest  single  pro- 
duction element  in  the  total  American 
economy.  Of  about  69  million  workers  In 
the  United  States  some  1,400,000  work  in 
the  aerospace  Industry.  As  a  comparison, 
the  automobile  Industry  employs  some- 
thing over  800.000;  and  the  steel  Indus- 
try, over  500,000.  The  prospective  direct 
employment  for  producing  500  SST's  will 
involve  approximately  50,000  additional 
people  at  peak  productiwi.  There  will  be 
an  additional  150,000  in  Industries  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  the  air- 
craft. The  original  Investment  $1.2  bil- 
lion wUI  be  returned  by  the  sale  of  the 
300th  aircraft  and  an  additional  $1.2  bil- 
lion will  be  paid  by  the  time  we  sell  the 
500th  airplane. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  do  not  proceed 
with  the  supersonic  program,  we  will  lose 
both  new  jobs  and  new  tax  revenues,  and 
certainly  our  No.  1  position  in  the  world's 
aircraft  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
Washington  Post  article  and  an  open 
letter  to  President  Nixon  from  Wayne 
Parrish,  the  editor-in-chief  and  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Aviation  publica- 
tion. 

The  open  letter  has  in  It  15  points  tell- 
ing why  the  United  States  should  pro- 
ceed with  this  aircraft.  I  think  it  is  well 
worth  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  15.  1969 J 
NncON  To  Omit  New  Funds  for  SST 
Prototype 
(By  Spenc«rRlch) 
The  budget  being  sent  to  Congress  today 
by  President   Nixon  doee   not  contain   new 
funds  to  start  construction  of  the  supersonic 
transfwrt  prototype.  It  waa  learned  yeeterday. 
The  Nixon  budget  does  make  available — as 
did  President  Johnson's  proposals — leftover 
funds  from  previous  years  (recently  estimated 
at   $92.7   million)    for   continuation   of   re- 
search, development  and  related  activities. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  is  not  now  requeetlng  any 
of  the  additional  $212  million  that  officials 
of  Boeing,  the  company  that  Is  working  on 
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the  aircraft,  have  said  would  be  needed  In 
Fiscal  1970  to  begin  construction  of  an 
operational  prototype  plane. 

Officials  said  yesterday  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
decision  not  to  seek  funds  now  for  a  proto- 
type does  not  necessarily  Imply  that  the 
plane  project  is  being  killed. 

Rather,  they  said,  it  indicates  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  about 
whether,  and  at  what  pace,  to  go  forward 
with  the  controversial  project,  which  has 
been  beset  by  public  fears  of  sonic  boom,  by 
design  revisions,  and  by  the  budgetary 
squeeze. 

Officials  said  that  If  Mr.  Nixon  decides  to 
begin  moving  to  prototype  construction,  he 
could  conceivably  take  some  of  the  money 
from  the  President's  contingency  fund  or 
ask  Congress  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. Mr.  Nixon  still  has  some  working  time 
left,  because  the  new  fimds  need  not  be 
provided  before  the  start  of  Fiscal  1970 — 
2'/i  months  from  now. 

Mr.  Nixon's  message  to  Congress  yester- 
day outlining  his  new  program  made  no 
mention  of  the  SST. 

In  the  related  field  of  air  traffic  control 
and  airjwrt  development,  Mr.  Nixon  is  revis- 
ing President  Johnson's  package  of  pro- 
posed air  user  taxes.  But  his  Administration 
reportedly  has  not  yet  made  a  decision  on 
whether  to  set  up  a  trust  fund  that  would 
receive  income  from  the  user  taxes  and 
spend  it  solely  on  new  air  facilities  and  Im- 
provements. 

The  Nixon  air  user  tax  package  would 
bring  in  more  than  $150  million  a  year  In 
revenues,  and  would  Include  the  following 
taxes: 

An  Increase  in  the  ticket  tax  on  domestic 
passenger  service  from  the  current  5  per 
cent  level  to  8  per  cent.  (Mr.  Johnson's  pro- 
posed increase  was  to  7  per  cent. ) 

Imposition  of  a  5  per  cent  waybill  tax  on 
air  cargo,  carried  mainly  by  the  major  air- 
lines. (Mr.  Johnson  had  asked  3  ijer  cent.) 
An  increase  In  the  gasoline  tax  for  general 
aviation  (private  planes)  to  7  cents  a  gallon 
instead  of  the  current  2  cents  for  the  10 
years  starting  In  1969.  (The  Johnson  proposal 
raised  the  tax  In  steps  to  10  cents  by  1972.) 
Imposition  of  a  7  cents  a  gallon  tax  on 
Jet  fuel  used  in  general  aviation  for  the  10 
years  stsu-tlng  In  1969.  (The  Johnson  proposal 
reached  10  cents  by  1972.) 

As  compared  with  the  Johnson  program. 
Mr.  Nixon's  air  user  taxes  lean  more  heavily 
on  the  alrllnee  and  their  passengers  than  on 
general  aviation.  The  basic  Idea  behind  the 
user  taxes  and  the  related,  undecided  trust 
fund  proposal  Is  to  help  fund  a  vast  expan- 
sion of  the  Nation's  airports  and  air  traffic 
control  systems  to  meet  future  aviation 
needs  and  Insure  flight  safety. 

The  SST,  being  built  by  Boeing  with  Gen- 
eral  Electric  providing  the  engines,  has  al- 
ready cost  the  Government  nearly  8500  mil- 
lion, and  under  current  estimates  the  figure 
will  exceed  $1.2  billion  by  the  time  the  plane 
has  test-flown  100  hours. 

Boeing  officials  said  yesterday  that  they 
are  now  gunning  to  put  the  plane  into  the 
air  on  a  commercial  basis  In  1978,  but  fear 
that  any  delay  In  building  a  prototype — they 
are  actually  talking  of  building  two  proto- 
types— would  delay  the  plane  sxifflclently  so 
that  It  will  lose  a  large  part  of  the  overseas 
sales  market  to  the  British-French  Concorde, 
a  prototype  of  which  flew  for  the  first  time 
earlier  this  year,  or  to  the  Russian  TU-144. 

"If  we  have  to  delay  much  beyond  then. 
the  Concorde  may  have  reached  a  second- ' 
generation  plane  and  we  could  be  In  trou- 
ble," one  official  said. 

He  estimated  that  If  the  Government  were 
were  to  provide  $110  million  for  a  start  on 
a  prototype  this  year,  his  company  could 
hold  Its  scientific  team  together  and  not 
ultimately  lose  more  than  about  9  months 
in  the  1978  target  date. 


[Prom  American  Aviation,  Apr.  14.  1969] 

An  Open  Lbtteh  to  PREsroENT  Nixon:  SST — 

What's   the   Ques'tion? 

(By  Wayne  W.  Parrish) 

You  have  facing  you,  Mr.  President,  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  to  proceed  with  America's 
supersonic  transport  project,  to  slow  It  down 
drastically,  or  even  to  scrap  It. 

In  the  largest  sense,  your  review  Is  of  your 
own  making,  because  Congress  has  backed 
the  program  consistently  since  Its  inception 
in  1961.  So  have  President*  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson.  The  only  extraordinary 
factor  about  an  SST  review  at  this  time  Is 
that  anyone  should  be  questioning  the  proj- 
ect at  all. 

There  has  been  considerable  sniping  at  the 
American  SST  from  a  few  editorial  writers 
and  from  a  small  group  in  Congress,  and 
from  some  of  your  own  economist  advisers. 
None  of  these  critics  can  reasonably  qualify 
as  experts  In  either  aeronautics  or  in  world 
air  transportation  and  Its  competitive  Impact 
in  the  global  economy. 

Before  you  yield  to  any  of  the  fallacious 


likewise  been  at  work.  Both  of  those  SST  pro- 
totypes have  now  flown,  and  both  models 
should  be  operating  commercially  by  1973. 

(6)  A  great  deal  of  fuss  has  been  made  by 
critics  about  the  sonic  boom.  Most  of  these 
critics  have  never  heard  one.  Look  at  the 
facts.  First  of  all,  no  SST  will  take  off  or  land 
at  supersonic  speeds;  it's  Impossible  to  do  so 
in  any  case.  There  will  be  no  really  substan- 
tive noise  or  operating  differential  from 
present-day  Jets.  Noise  Improvements  are  be- 
ing made  and  will  continue  to  be  made. 

Secondly,  the  American  SST  is  designed  to 
fly  economically  across  the  U.S.  and  other 
land  areas  at  subsonic  speeds.  Supersonic 
speed  Is  for  long-haul,  over-water  routes,  and 
If  you  will  look  at  the  globe  you  will  see  that 
the  larger  part  of  It  Is  water  and  the  major 
intercontinental  air  routes  are  over  water. 
The  sonic  boom  is  not  a.  problem.  Any  super- 
sonic, airplane,  military  or  commercial,  can 
be  a  problem  If  one  wants  to  create  it.  In 
realistic  operating  terms,  the  answer  Is  no. 
And  even  the  sonic  boom  Itself  will  inevitably 
be  controlled  in  time.  In  fact  there  is  good 


time  down  the  road  without  public  objection. 


take  a  sharp  look  at  the  following  hard  facts: 

(1)  If  the  U.S.  does  not  go  ahead  with  an 
SST.  our  own  U.S.  airlines  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  buy  supersonic  transports  abroad.  It 
Is  Impoeslble  for  an  international  American 
carrier  to  compete  against  sui>ersonlcs  with- 
out having  some  themselves.  This  is  a  major 
concern  not  only  In  the  delicate  matter  of 
balance  of  payments,  but  In  the  area  of  na- 
tional prestige  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  U.S.  aircraft  manufacturing  establish- 
ment. 

(2)  Supersonic  transport  is  an  inevitable, 
logical,  natural  progression  of  aeronautical 
development  of  the  Jet  age.  Passenger  traffic 
on  long-haul  Intercontinental  routes  will  go 
by  SSTs,  regardless  of  who  builds  them. 
Speed  is  and  has  been  for  four  decades  the 
dominant  factor  In  growth  and  preferences  in 
world  air  transportation.  To  determine  the 
Impact  of  SST,  It  is  only  necessary  to  hark 
back  to  the  Initial  subsonic  Jets  of  10  years 
ago.  Those  airlines  that  held  back  on  their 
orders  and  were  late  starters  with  Jets  saw 
their  traffic  crippled;  some  barely  managed  to 
remain  in  business.  This  is  a  simple  fact  of 
life.  Passengers  will  choose  speed  over  all 
other  factors. 

(3)  One  of  the  arguments  being  used 
against  an  American  SST  Is  that  the  military 
has  no  requirement  for  such  an  airplane. 
Without  fear  of  contradiction,  100%  of  this 
argument  stems  from  the  position  taken 
some  years  ago  by  then  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara.  Without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, not  a  single  responsible  military  man 
in  or  out  of  service  would  support  that  view. 
A  dozen  years  ago  the  Pentagon  took  a  sim- 
ilar official  position  against  subsonic  Jet 
transports.  Where  would  the  military  be  to- 
day without  Its  Jet  fleets?  For  that  matter, 
where  would  the  White  House  be  without  jet 
transportation?  The  military  will  require 
supersonic  transports  as  sure  as  the  sun  will 
rise  tomorrow;  to  be  without  them  would  be 
unthinkable.  As  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again,  Mr.  McNamara  was  not  the  great- 
est military /defense  brain  this  country  has 
ever  had. 

(4)  We  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  what  would 
be  the  reaction  around  the  United  States 
about  1973  or  1974  when  the  first  SST  to  land 
at  John  P.  Kennedy  Airport  In  New  York 
would  be  a  Soviet  Tu-144  or  the  British/ 
French  Concorde — and  the  U.S.  would  not  be 
proceeding  uiith  its  oum  SST?  Remember 
how  we  lagged  in  our  space  program  until 
the  Soviets  Jolted  the  world  with  Sputnik  I? 
Remember  hew  costly  It  was  for  the  UJ3.  to 
push  the  panic  button  In  a  great  rush  to 
regain  our  lost  prestige?  The  Soviets  long  ago 
determined  their  role  In  supersonic  transpcvt 
and  have  been  working  diligently  toward  this 
end  ever  since.  The  British  and  French  have 


(6)  The  U.S.  has  maintained  the  number- 
one  civil  aviation  position  in  the  world  for 
many  decades.  This  position  has  made  a  very 
major  contribution  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Are  you,  Mr.  President,  and  are  the 
SST  critics,  prepared  to  give  up  this  number- 
one  position?  If  we  should  .scrap  our  SST 
(God  forbid!)  this  would  be  the  best  news 
the  French,  British  and  Soviets  would  have 
in  decades.  It  Is  a  very  great  mistake  to  un- 
derestimate the  Soviet  Unlon"6  determined 
drive  to  sell  their  Tu-144  In  the  world 
market.  Up  to  now,  the  airlines  of  the  world 
have  come  to  the  U.S.  to  buy.  But  what  if  we 
have  nothing  to  sell  In  the  next  round? 

(7)  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose 
talk  about  government  subsidy  for  the  SST. 
This  is  not  a  subsidy  project.  It  Is  the  financ- 
ing of  an  Investment.  Under  the  very  tight 
contract  with  The  Boeing  Co.,  the  govern- 
ment will  be  repaid  Its  Investment  100%. 
The  world  market  for  SSTs  is  estimated  at 
500  by  1990.  If  we  sell  300  SSTs,  the  American 
taxpayer  gets  his  money  back.  If  we  sell  more, 
the  taxpayer  bets  back  interest  plus  a  share 
In  the  profits.  What  other  government  pro- 
gram calls  for  such  repayment  In  dollars  plus 
share  of  profits?  And  this  does  not  take  into 
account  the  contribution  to  the  economy  of 
having  60,000  workers  employed  In  building 
the  airplanes. 

(8)  Mr.  President,  please  ponder  this  one: 
If  the  SST  project  is  scrapped,  the  U.S.  would 
not  h/ive  one  single  forward  aeronautical  pro- 
gram of  any  kind.  The  thousands  of  talented 
engineers  and  scientists  who  have  been  in- 
volved m  the  supersonic  art  would  vanish 
Into  other  lines  of  work.  These  teams  could 
never  be  pulled  back  again.  What  a  travesty 
that  would  be  for  a  nation  that  now  Is  the 
number-one  civil  aviation  power  in  the 
world ! 

(9)  And  here  Is  a  startling  fact:  //  the  SST 
project  is  cancelled,  no  less  than  one-half 
billion  dollars  would  go  down  the  drain — 
gone  and  lost.  The  critics  seem  to  forget  that 
SST  has  been  under  way  for  eight  years  with 
full  backing  of  Congress  and  government. 

(10)  The  cost  of  two  prototype  SSTs  with 
100  hours  of  test  flying  Is  estimated  to  be 
$1.3  billion,  with  the  manufacturers  bearing 
a  significant  part.  Part  of  this  cost  has  al- 
ready been  expended.  (It  Is  estimated  that 
heroin  addicts  In  the  U.S.  need  to  find,  rob  or 
steal  $1.5  billion  per  year  Just  for  fixes,  a 
total  loss  to  the  community.  Isn't  It  time  to 
put  a  sound  Investment  In  proper  contrast 
with  the  costly,  cancerous  evils  that  pervade 
our  country  today?) 

(11)  At  $40  million  per  airplane.  500  SSTs 
add  up  to  a  tangible  market  of  $20  billion. 
Half  of  these  sales  would  be  to  foreign  air- 
lines. Are  you  prepared  to  sign  away  this  vast 
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market,  not  only  loeing  dollar  sales  to  thla 
oovmtry  but  forcing;  American  carriers  to 
erport  their  dollars  for  purchases  of  super- 
sonic transports  overseas? 

(12)  Are  you  aw«re.  Mr.  President,  that 
airlines  have  deposltM  959.6  million  in  down 
payments  on  Amerlqan  8ST  orders — without 
Interest — and  that  4ome  major  foreign  air- 
lines have  also  put  money  Into  the  U.S.  as 
down  payment  even  though  they  could  not 
be  required  to  do  so? 

(13)  There  has  befen  a  lot  of  Irresponsible 
talk  that  the  British /French  Concorde  (al- 
ready In  flight  testllig)  will  not  be  able  to 
fly  a  full  load  of  passengers  between  New 
York  and  London  ori  Paris.  This  Is  nonsense. 
Pure  mlsinformatloa.  It  Is  fully  anticipated 
that  nonstop,  full-p|ayload  service  with  the 
Concorde  will  be  inaugurated  In  1973.  Thus, 
the  Concorde  will  hiive  a  flve-to-seven-year 
Jump  on  the  Amerlican  SST  if  we  proceed 
now.  Are  you  prepared  to  delay  our  entrance 
Into  the  market  evenfurther? 

(14)  The  Britlsh/Prench  Concorde  la  a 
Stage  I  supersonic.  So  Is  the  Tu-144.  The 
U.S.  made  a  declsloi|  some  years  ago  not  to 
compete  with  such  si  Stage  I  airplane,  but  to 
make  an-ialtial  leap  ahead  to  Stage  n — a 
faster,  larger  and  more  flexible  airplane  that 
Is  as  efficient  subsqnically  as  It  is  super- 
sonlcally.  The  U.S.  tieed  not  fear  the  Con- 
corde if  It  Is  working)  on  Stage  II.  In  fact,  the 
Britlsh/Prench  projafct,  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Tu-144,  is  a  welcome!  entrant  Into  the  super- 
sonic era.  Amerlcai|  carriers  have  ordered 
and  will  fly  the  Conoprde  \mtll  the  American 
Stage  n  SST  Is  available.  //  there  is  no  Amer- 
ican SST,  or  If  It  ^  further  delayed,  this 
woiild  indeed  be  an  incredible  posture  for 
the  U.S.  and  its  air  carriers. 

(16)  There  has  be«n  some  sniping  that  the 
SST  would  be  "only  for  the  few."  Presum- 
ably this  talk  is  based  on  an  assumption  that 
SST  will  reqvilre  a  premium  fare.  The  same 
was  said  about  subsonic  Jets  a  dozen  years 
ago.  There  is  nothliig  to  indicate  that  an 
SST  will  require  a  jhigher  fare,  unless  the 
initial  operators  of  the  Concorde  place  a 
proTniiim  on  introductory  services  in  light  of 
the  expected  heavy  demand.  For  the  few? 
The  Jet  has  expanded  world  air  travel  Im- 
mensely. Last  year  the  airlines  of  the  world 
carried  236-mlllion  passengers.  The  bulk  of 
t.viu  travel  was  In  Jets.  The  same  progression 
will  come  to  the  S$T  on  long-haul  routes. 
Air  transportation  is  not  for  the  few.  It  la  for 
everyone,  because  there's  hardly  any  other 
way  to  go. 

Air  transportation  is  the  lifeline  of  the 
VS.  and  the  world,  fecrapping  the  American 
SST  will  not  hold  l»ck  world  air  travel,  it 
would  merely  take  tte  leadership  out  of  our 
hands. 


THE  LEAGUE  OP  WOMEN  VOTERS' 
50TH    ANNIVJERSARY    YEAR 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  JMr.  President,  when 
the  19th  amendmebt  to  the  Constitution 
was  ratified  50  years  ago,  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  held  a  vic- 
tory convention  In  Chicago  from  which 
evolved  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Of 
the  several  groupa  that  had  worked  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  women,  the 
league  is  now.  by  virtue  of  its  subsequent 
growth  and  effectiveness,  the  most  widely 
recognized. 

League  member^  throughout  the  coun- 
try meet  in  small  groups  and  large  to 
discuss  ccHnmunlty  and  national  Issues 
and  devise  ways  of  affecting  public  pol- 
icy. It  Is  a  determinedly  political,  but 
nonpartisan,  organization.  I  think  all  of 
us  here  are  aware  of  constructive  efforts 
mounted  by  the  letgue  within  our  States 
and  at  the  nation^  level.  There  may  be 


no  organization  doing  a  more  effective 
job  of  educating  the  public  on  major  is- 
sues. Because  league  members  are  gen- 
erally knowledgeable  about  the  Issues  at 
hand  and  about  the  political  process, 
their  opinions  command  the  attention 
of  their  fellow  citizens  as  well  as  their 
representatives  in  the  Government. 

To  cite  just  one  example  from  my  own 
experience  with  the  league,  I  will  recall 
the  decisive  role  it  played  during  the 
national  debate  on  the  reapportionment 
of  State  legislatures.  After  extensive 
study,  the  members  of  the  league  elected 
to  support  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple, and  to  oppose  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  that  would  have  al- 
lowed one  house  of  a  State  legislature  to 
be  apportioned  according  to  /  matters 
other  than  population.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  league's  position  ttad  a  de- 
cisive effect  on  the  outcome  of  that  de- 
bate in  the  U.S.  Senate.  / 

In  recognition  of  the  league's  50th  an- 
niversary year,  the  Washington  Post 
recently  published  an  article  written  by 
Julius  Duscha  in  its  Potomac  magazine 
describing  the  present  organization  of 
the  league  and  a  little  of  its  history.  I 
commend  Mr.  Duscha 's  article  to  Sena- 
tors and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi   Lkagtte   or   Women    Votehs:    Thiy^ti 

CoMx  A   Lono,   Long  Wat 

(By   Julius   Duscha) 

On  a  gray  winter  morning  15  women  gath- 
ered in  the  comfortable  family  room  of  the 
Herman  P.  McNatt  residence  at  14630  Me- 
llnda  Lane  In  Rockvllle  to  have  coffee,  ex- 
change neighborhood  gossip  and  talk  about 
poverty  In  Montgomery  County.  Three  of  the 
women  were  knitting  and  another  was  turn- 
ing worn-out  collars  on  some  shirts  as  Mrs. 
George  McRory  led  a  discussion,  complete 
with  hand-drawn  charts,  on  the  county's 
poverty  problems  and  the  Inadequate  com- 
munity efforts  to  help  Its  1600  poor  families. 

A  male  reporter  felt  like  an  Interloper  as 
he  sat  In  the  back  of  the  room  listening  to 
Peg  McRory,  who  is  a  great-great  grand- 
daughter of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  author  of  the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  When  you 
are  the  only  man  in  a  family  roomfxil  of 
women  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  be  In- 
conspicuous. I  was  there  because  I  had  been 
told  I  coTild  never  understand  the  League 
XLaUl  I  had  seen  one  of  its  unit  meetings. 

I  became  Interested  In  the  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters  when  I  learned  earlier  in  the  winter 
that  the  ladles  were  beginning  a  year-long 
celebration  to  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of 
their  organization  and  of  the  ratification  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  which  grave 
women  the  right  to  vote.  "Yes,  we're  cele- 
brating for  a  whole  year."  Mrs.  A.  P.  Guyol, 
national  public  relations  director  for  the 
League,  said  rather  defensively,  "but  the  Girl 
Scouts  spent  three  years  celebrating  their 
50th  anniversary." 

For  60  years  now  women  like  those  who 
gathered  In  Mrs.  McNatt's  family  room  out 
In  Rockvllle  the  other  day  have  been  meet- 
ing in  small  groups  and  earnestly  discussing 
such  problems  as  poverty.  Not  only  are 
League  members  earnest;  they  are  purpoee- 
fvU,  tenaclovis  and  often  frightenlngly  well- 
informed.  And  they  can  be  effective.  No  less 
a  political  realist  than  Sargent  Shriver  wrote 
the  national  president  of  the  League  last 
spring  when  he  was  still  directing  the  war 
on  poverty  to  praise  the  League  for  Its  sup- 
port of  the  antlpoverty  program  and  to  say 


that  the  organization  "surely  helped  to  make 
the  difference  between  passage  and  outright 
rejection  or  dismantling  of  a  highly  contro- 
versial and  effective  poverty  program." 

Men  of  course  are  always  tempted  to  kid 
women's  organizations.  There  is  the  club- 
woman image  of  the  Helen  Hoklnson  car- 
toons In  the  New  Yorker  which  showed  the 
befuddled  lady  chairmen  entangled  in  Rob- 
erts' Rules  of  Order.  And  there  Is  the  further 
feeling  among  men  that  despite  women's 
demands  for  equality  the  ladles  are  always 
prepared  to  fall  back  on  appeals  to  mother- 
hood or  on  their  own  feminine  winks  and 
wiles  even  to  get  poverty  legislation  through 
a  stubborn  Congress  where  the  i>ervadlng  at- 
mosphere all  too  often  is  still  that  of  a  man's 
smoker. 

But  what  about  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  at  the  decidedly  matronly  It  not 
grandmotherly  age  of  50?  To  And  out  I  went 
not  only  to  a  League  unit  meeting  to  sample 
its  participatory  democracy;  I  also  spent  some 
time  at  Its  national  headquarters  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation Building  up  on  17th  st.  and  Rhode 
Island  ave.  nw.  as  well  as  on  Capitol  Hill. 
There,  among  other  things,  I  found  the 
remnants  of  the  rival  Woman's  Party  and  Its 
proud  leader  Alice  Paul,  who  organized  the 
woman's  suffrage  march  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  56  years  ago — broken  up  by  the  police 
on  the  eve  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  first  Inau- 
gural on  March  4,  1913. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  which  along  with  the  Woman's 
Party  and  some  other  organizations  carried 
on  for  more  than  60  years  their  fight  for 
women's  suffrage.  The  battle  ended  in  1920 
when  the  19th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution was  ratified.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  Just  50 
years  ago,  in  1919.  Early  in  1920,  before  the 
suffrage  amendment  had  been  ratified  by  the 
necessary  three-fourths  of  the  states  but 
when  It  was  already  obvious  that  the  amend- 
ment would  become  part  of  the  Constitution, 
the  National  American  Suffrage  Assoclatloa 
held  its  victory  convention  In  Chicago.  It  was 
followed  by  the  first  national  Congress  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  last  president  of  the 
National  American  Suffrage  Association  and 
first  president  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, explained  the  League's  purpose  to  the 
founding  congress  in  these  words:  "We  are 
going  to  be  a  semlpolitlcal  organization.  We 
want  to  do  political  things.  We  want  legisla- 
tion. We  are  going  to  educate  for  citizenship 
...  Be  a  partisan,  but  be  an  honest  and  In- 
dependent one.  Important  and  compelling  as 
la  the  power  of  the  party,  the  power  of  prin- 
ciple is  even  greater.  Those  who  have  strug- 
gled In  a  60  years  old  battle  for  political  free- 
dom should  not  voluntarily  surrender  to  po- 
litical slavery — and  one  kind  of  partisanship 
is  little  more  than  that.  It  is  possible,  even 
though  unusual,  to  be  a  partisan  and  an 
Independent. 

"To  saU  between  the  Scylla  of  narrow- 
minded  partisanship  on  the  left  and  the 
Charybdls  of  ultra-conservaUsm  on  the 
right,"  declared  Mrs.  Catt  In  her  perora- 
tion, "is  the  appointed  task  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters;  through  that  narrow  and 
vmcomfortable  passage  It  must  sail  to 
vnreck  upon  the  rocks  or  to  glorious  victory." 

In  the  nearly  half  a  century  since  Mrs. 
Catt  spread  out  her  vision  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  organization  has  been  on 
some  shoals  and  has  had  gome  glorious  vic- 
tories. The  tiny,  gray-haired  and  persevering 
Miss  Paul  stlU  directs  the  Woman's  Party 
from  the  early  19th  century  Alva  Belmont 
House  at  144  Constitution  ave.  ne.  across 
from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  building,  con- 
tinuing its  46-year-old  campaign  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  guarantee- 
ing women  equal  rights  In  all  matters  of 
law.  But  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  now 
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under  the  direction  of  the  fortyish,  stylish 
Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Benson  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  Is 
involved  in  all  matter  of  issues  ranging  from 
foreign  trade  to  the  poverty  progn^am.  The 
League  now  takes  a  neutral  stand  on  the 
equal  rights  amendment,  which  it  opposed 
for  30  years  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
take  away  from  women  protective  labor  reg- 
ulations and  other  laws  designed  to  help 
them. 

"I'm  not  a  feminist  really,"  said  Mrs.  Ben- 
son, a  blonde,  attractive  woman  of  41  who 
favors  gold  Jewelry,  as  we  talked  about  the 
League  in  her  modest,  vaguely  academic  and 
New  England  office  on  17th  Street. 

"A  feminist,"  she  continued,  "is  really 
someone  who  thinks  women  are  better  than 
men.  I  find  myself  very  Irritated  with  people 
who  treat  me  as  a  woman  rather  than  as  an 
individual.  If  that  young  thing  wants  to  be 
a  Jockey,  let  her  be  a  Jockey,  not  because 
she's  a  woman  but  if  she's  able  to  do  it." 
(Mrs.  Benson  was  referring  to  Diane  Cr\imp, 
the  20-year-old  woman  who  has  had  such  a 
difficult  time  trying  to  establish  herself  as  a 
Jockey  in  the  lace  of  opposition  from  male 
Jockeys  and  from  the  men  who  control  horse 
racing.) 

Lucy  Benson  Is  fairly  typical  of  the  150,000 
members  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
She  is  the  wife  of  a  physics  professor  at 
Amherst  College.  She  Joined  the  League  in 
1950  when  the  wife  of  the  chairman  of  her 
husband's  department  asked  her  to.  That's 
the  kind  of  an  invitation  you  don't  turn 
down.  But  however  reluctant  Mrs.  Benson 
may  have  been  in  the  beginning  she  soon  be- 
came a  highly  interested  member.  Like  most 
other  League  members,  Mrs.  Benson  Is  middle- 
middle  to  upper-middle  class,  well-educated 
(bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  In  political 
science  from  Smith  College  and  a  master's 
thesis  on  the  decline  of  the  British  Liberal 
party)  and  Intensely  concerned  about  the 
world  around  her. 

Before  becoming  national  president  of  the 
League  last  year,  Mrs.  Benson  was  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  League.  She  led  such  a  suc- 
cessful drive  to  end  the  excessive  powers  held 
by  the  Governor's  CouncU  that  an  infuriated 
legislator  once  referred  to  her  group  as  the 
"League  of  Women  Vultures."  Commenting 
on  Mrs.  Benson's  work  as  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  League,  a  Boston  newspaper 
noted:  "She  has  dared  to  lead  the  Leagues 
12.375  members  far  deeper  Into  the  thicket  of 
politics  than  ever  before.  Today,  as  a  result, 
t^  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Massachu- 
setts is  unquestionably  the  most  powerful 
political  action  group  in  the  state." 

In  recalling  her  experiences  In  Massachu- 
setts i>oUtlcs,  Mrs.  Benson  said  as  she  sat  In 
her  Washington  office  smoking  a  cigarette 
and  occasionally  sipping  coffee  from  a  paper 
cup:  "Probably,  most  politicians  do  not  at- 
tack the  League  because  they  are  afraid  It 
will  boomerang  on  them  as  an  attack  on 
motherhood.  Politicians  have  very  mixed 
feelings  about  the  League.  Many  wish  the 
amount  of  energy  we  put  Into  the  League 
could  be  channeled  into  the  political  parties. 
Others  want  us  to  be  barefoot,  pregnant  and 
in  the  kitchen." 

Over  the  years  the  League  has  generally 
been  allied  with  liberal  causes.  In  the  1920's 
Mrs.  Catt,  an  internationalist,  got  the  League 
to  sponsor  a  conference  on  ways  to  keep  the 
p>eace  and  prevent  war.  The  League  has  long 
advocated  the  removal  of  most  restrictions 
on  world  trade.  Domestically,  the  League  In 
recent  years  has  supported  civil  rights  legis- 
lation and  electoral  coUege  reform  as  well  as 
the  antlpoverty  program.  But  the  League's 
program,  which  is  supposed  to  percolate  up 
from  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  unit 
meetings  to  its  biennial  conventions  (and 
does  for  the  most  part),  has  some  curious 
blank  spots.  It  has  never  taken  a  stand  on 
the  war  In  VietncLm  and  it  has  not  become 
involved  In  the  current  surge  of  concnn  over 
consumer  problems,  an  area  that  would  seraa 


to  be  made   to  order  for  a  liberal-minded 
women's  organization. 

One  reason  the  League  often  does  not 
quickly  become  involved  In  controversial 
Issues  is  Its  tradition  of  study,  study  and 
more  study.  Its  units,  for  example,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  talking  about  Communist 
China  for  four  years  now.  Open  housing  has 
been  on  the  agenda  while  Federal  legisla- 
tion has  been  passed  and  gone  Into  effect. 
Another  problem  which  confronts  the 
League  is  the  feeling  among  some  of  its 
leaders  and  a  lot  of  its  members  that  they 
only  infiuence  themselves. 

■•Are  we  Just  talking  to  ourselves?"  Mrs. 
Benson  asked  In  the  course  of  our  conver- 
sation. "Sometimes  I  think  this  is  true,  but 
It  is  not  because  League  members  want  to 
talk  Just  to  themselves.  It's  because  we  lack 
financial  resources  to  get  our  Information 
out." 

Throughout  the  country  last  year,  the 
League  spent  almost  $2.7  million,  but  only 
$447,000  of  that  made  up  the  budget  of  the 
national  office  In  Washington.  As  part  of 
its  50th  anniversary  the  League  Is  seeking 
to  raise  its  national  budget  by  one-third. 
Funds  for  its  national  office  come  about 
equally  from  members'  dues,  which  are 
around  $10  a  year  and  which  are  divided 
among  local,  state  and  national  offices,  and 
from  contributions  which  members  seek  an- 
nually from  businessmen.  The  League  doesn't 
even  pay  all  of  Mrs.  Benson's  expenses  as 
president.  She  spent  three  days  a  week  in 
Washington  and  travels  a  great  deal.  "We 
have  been  and  still  are  extremely  poor,"  Mrs. 
Benson  said,  "and  that's  the  honest-to-God 
truth.  We  still  depend  on  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  that  old  sort  of  Lady  Bountiful 
business." 

Mrs.  Benson  and  other  League  leaders  think 
that  the  organization  is  probably  more  effec- 
tive on  the  local  and  state  levels  than  in 
national  affairs.  Local  Leagues  like  to  submit 
questions  on  key  issues  to  candidates  for 
public  office,  and  these  questionnaires  often 
succeed  in  getting  would-be  fence-sitters  to 
take  pKKltlons  on  issues.  Leagues  have  also 
helped  to  organize  many  successful  cam- 
paigns for  amendments  to  state  constitutions 
and  for  reform  of  city  charters. 

But  when  It  comes  to  infiuenclng  Con- 
gress or  the  executive  departments  in  Wash- 
ington, the  League's  role  Is  much  harder  to 
assay.  On  a  major  issue  before  Congress  there 
are  so  many  pressures  on  both  sides  that  It 
is  difficult  to  know  who  Is  genuinely  per- 
suasive. 

"Knowledge  and  tenacity  are  what  we 
have,"  said  Dorothy  Sorter,  a  wide-eyed,  at- 
tractive brunette  who  is  congressional  secre- 
tary—or chief  lobbyist — for  the  League,  when 
I  asked  her  about  the  League's  clout  on 
Capitol  HUI. 

"League  girls,"  Miss  Sortor  added,  "like  to 
read  and  they  like  to  write.  They  know  what's 
happening  in  the  conmiunlty,  and  congress- 
men are  responsive  to  that.  Members  of  Con- 
gress appreciate  the  quality  of  the  letters 
that  come  in  from  the  girls." 

Senators  and  Representatives  also  appre- 
ciate the  quality  of  the  husbands  of  League 
members.  Miss  Sortor  acknowledged  that 
League  members  whose  husbands  are  impor- 
tant men  in  a  commiuiity  are  not  above  re- 
minding Members  of  Congress  of  such  not 
incidental  facts.  Sometimes  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  need  no  reminding  because 
they  quickly  recognize  the  name  of  the 
League  member  who  may  be  the  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  biggest  bank  back  home. 

As  Miss  Sortor  makes  the  rounds  of  con- 
gressional offices  she  says  that  she  still  finds 
"a  lot  of  men  In  government  with  a  19th  cen- 
tury mentality." 

"They  say  to  you,"  Miss  Sortor  continued, 
"Oh,  isn't  it  nice  that  you're  Interested  In 
government?" 

"Women,"  Miss  Sortor  added,  "are  still  at 
a  disadvantage  Intellectually,  and  the  League 


is  a  place  where  a  woman  can  shine  on  her 
own  merits.  There  are  no  strictly  'woman' 
Issues  left  anymore.  But  the  League  Is  a  place 
for  women  who  are  committed,  who  have 
tenacity  and  who  have  ability  and  the  time 
to  stick  with  something.  Tou  can't  be  In- 
volved In  the  world  and  then  Just  go  home  to 
raise  babies." 

The  League  also  has  served  as  a  training 
ground  for  women  who  enter  public  life. 
Esther  Peterson,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  got  her  start  by  going  to  League 
unit  meetings  for  coffee,  gossip  and  serious 
discussions  of  Issues,  as  did  Mary  Keyserllng, 
who  until  recently  was  director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  In  the  Labor  Department. 
Other  League  members  who  made  good  In 
public  life  In  the  Washington  area  Include 
Joy  Slmonson,  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia's  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board; 
Kathryn  Stone,  a  former  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates,  and  Margaret 
Schwelnhaut,  a  Maryland  State  Senator. 

Being  serious-minded,  the  members  of  the 
League  not  only  are  always  examining  the 
world  about  them  but  are  also  always  looking 
Inward,  too.  Among  other  things,  this  means 
(in  these  days  when  it  sometimes  Is  easy 
to  mistake  a  man  for  a  woman  on  the  street) 
that  the  League  members  are  reexamining 
the  need  for  a  woman's  organization  a  half 
century  after  women  won  the  vote. 

"The  question  is,"  League  President  Lucy 
Benson  said  as  we  talked  about  the  League's 
future,  "whether  a  women's  organization  per 
se  continues  to  have  any  validity.  Or  Is  it 
anachronistic?  There  have  been  suggestions 
that  we  change  our  name  simply  to  the 
League  of  Voters.  Even  bastions  of  female 
education  like  Vassar  are  going  co-educa- 
tlonal.  There  is  all  this  student  activism  and 
interest  in  public  affairs.  Maybe  we  should 
make  it  possible  for  aU  young  people  and  not 
Just  young  women  to  get  involved  In  the 
democratic  process  through  an  organization 
like  the  League." 

Maybe.  But  it  Is  hard  to  visualize  men 
in  a  Rockvllle  family  room  with  clipboards 
at  the  ready,  earnestly  discussing  poverty, 
seriously  trying  to  understand  its  causes  and 
laboriously  trying  to  think,  as  one  woman 
put  it  that  morning  in  the  McNatt  home, 
"about  what  really  we  should  be  focussing 
on." 

There  is  something  about  the  slow,  educa- 
tional process  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers that  seems  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
legendary  patience  of  woman.  Besides,  man 
still  needs  a  conscience,  and  in  matters  po- 
litical the  League  of  Women  Voters  is  often 
as  good  a  conscience  today  as  the  suffrage 
movement  was  60  years  ago. 


POOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  IN 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President,  last  Satur- 
day I  released  a  preliminary  report  on  a 
tour  of  Virginia  to  view  existing  food  as- 
sistance programs  and  to  determine  the 
extent  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  which 
may  exist  In  the  State.  The  report  cov- 
ers the  approach  and  the  findings  of  the 
first  4  days  of  the  tour. 

I  have  announced  my  intention  to  visit 
additional  areas,  mainly  urbsin  ones,  dur- 
ing the  Memorial  Day  recess,  and  I  In- 
tend to  do  so.  Much  legislation  designed 
to  rectify  omissions  and  flaws  in  current 
programs  is,  however,  being  written  at 
this  time;  as  a  result,  I  may  not  be  able 
to  reserve  all  comment  on  the  existing 
programs  until  the  completion  of  my 
tour,  as  I  had  hoped  and  as  I  had  indi- 
cated in  my  report. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  does  reflect 
findings  which  I  believe  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  a  number  of  Senators.  Therefore, 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

Interim  Rkpost  on  Food  Problxms  in 
Virginia 

During  the  past  w«ek  I  visited  Virginia  lo- 
calities to  view  existing  food  assistance  pro- 
grams and  to  detemtine  tbe  extent  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  which  may  exist  In 
the  state.  I  visited  IQ  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
In  the  Southweet,  in]  Northern  Virginia  and 
the  South  Central  krea — In  one  predomi- 
nately white  area,  oae  predominately  Negro 
area,  and  two  mixed  areas.  I  have  been  In 
twenty  low-Income  hpmes,  talked  to  nearly  a 
hundred  partlclp>ant«  in  various  food  pro- 
grams and  reviewed  Available  aid  with  more 
than  twenty-five  ofQclals.  I  saw  In  opera- 
tion the  food  stamp  program,  commodity  dis- 
tribution centers,  sehool  lunch  programs, 
Head  Start  operations,  the  VPI  expanded 
nutrition  program  akd  Community  Action 
Programs.  I  used  the  Easter  Congressional 
Recess  and  plan  to  {use  the  Memorial  Day 
Recess  for  visits  In  ^rder  to  avoid  missing 
Senate  se^lons  and  bosslble  votes. 

Mf  staff  TAa  vlslte^  with  additional  fami- 
lies and  discussed  relevant  matters  with  pub- 
lic officials  and  int^ested  private  citizens, 
mpanled  by  medical 
who  had  access  to  the 


On  the  tour.  I  was 
doctors  and  reporte 
same  Information  I 

We  found  no  case; 

We  did  find  a  n 


of  starvation. 

er  of  persons  living  In 


desperate  circumstances,  many  of  them  on 
welfare  or  pensions,  |  who  say  they  are.  at 
times  during  the  mcjnth,  without  food.  We 
found  many  of  these  ^rsons  to  be  extremely 
dependent  on  food  st|jnps  or  the  commodity 
distribution  prograi|} — the  two  principal 
Federal  food  assistance  programs — and  won- 
dered how  these  people  managed  before  the 
programs  were  Instituted  In  their  area. 

We  foiind  anemla-j-especlally  In  preschool 
children.  While  an  ^^erage  suburban  com- 
munity will  have  an  Anemia  rate  of  about  14 
p>ercent  In  preschool  Children — due  to  a  fail- 
ure to  eat  properly,  rather  than  a  lack  of 
access  to  a  balanced  diet — a  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Head  Start  Pro-am  in  an  urban  area 
discovered  that  30  to  35  percent  of  Its  three- 
to-flve  year-olds  sultered  from  ememla:  a 
clinic  In  Appalachia  learned  63  p>ercent  of  its 
preschool  patients  we^e  anemic;  and  a  center 
serving  central  Virginia  had  a  55  to  60  per- 
cent anemia-rate  for  Its  preschool  youngsters. 

We  found  malnutrUlon  In  the  rather  subtle 
forms  of  Iron  deficlincy  and  protein  defi- 
ciency. There  are  children  In  Virginia  who  are 
sluggish,  tired  and  apathetic  as  a  result  of 
Iron  deficiency.  Theae  are  Virginia  young- 
sters who  do  not  groif  well,  who  do  not  per- 
form well  physically  ^d  who  may  not  per- 
form well  mentally  tu  a  result  of  protein 
deficiency.  j 

I  saw  conditions  I  ^d  not  ttnow  existed.  I 
saw  youngsters  In  conditions  which  would 
fill  middle-  and  upp^-lncome  parents  with 
anguish  and  sadnessi  I  saw  mothers,  with 
few  assets,  who  were! trying.  But  I  also  saw 
children  whose  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment has  been  and  is 'being  hampered  by  In- 
adequate diet.  And,  I  ttnew,  that  \inless  steps 
are  taken,  the  odds  ar^  against  these  children 
ever  sharing  fully  In  the  life  of  this  nation, 
or  contributing  fully  to  their  own  upkeep  or 
the  development  of  their  community. 

When  I  decided  toT undertake  this  study, 
I  knew  that  It  would  pot  be  a  popular  thing 
to  do.  No  Virginia  representative  could  be 
unaware  of  the  general  antipathy  throughout 
the  state  with  regard  to  welfare  and  poverty 
problems.  Virginia,  with  a  tradition  of  econ- 
omy, has  often  resisted  federal  expenditures 
for  programs  such  as  jthose  I  reviewed.  Also. 
Just  as  an  Individual  dislikes  having  his 
faults  widely  known,  a  locality  objects  to 
having  any  less  favorable  aspects  publicized. 


Finally,  there  Is,  In  many  cases,  the  belief 
that  hunger  and  malnutrition  are  racial 
problems,  and  this  belief  Is  often  reinforced 
by  the  activities  of  black  militants  and  white 
extremists,  which  make  objectivity  difficult. 
It  was  clear  to  me  In  my  travels  that  the 
problem  of  food  deficiency  plagues  both 
white  and  black  Virginians. 

Despite  the  opposition  to  such  a  tour,  the 
fact  remains  that  federal  food  programs 
operate  In  Virginia:  there  have  been  many 
complaints  at>out  them;  and  I  felt  a  duty  to 
determine  first-hand  the  situation  within  the 
state,  both  In  regard  to  the  programs  and 
to  the  extent  of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Throughout  the  visits,  I  had  a  dual  pur- 
pose— to  educate  myself  and  to  educate  the 
public.  The  best  means  of  doing  the  latter 
seemed  to  be  through  the  news  media. 
Throughout  my  travels  the  press  was  with 
me;  reporters  were  permitted  to  question, 
at  all  times,  the  accompanying  doctors.  I  be- 
lieve the  Information  we  developed  Justified 
the  presence  of  the  media.  And  I  believe  the 
validity  of  our  findings  could  be  open  to 
question  had  we  not  allowed  the  press  to 
accompany  us. 

Except  for  the  doctors  who  were  present.  I 
asked  no  one  to  accompany  us.  At  the  same 
time,  no  one  was  turned  away.  No  questions 
were  asked  of  any  individual,  and  no  press 
coverage  was  permitted  without  first  ob- 
taining the  permission  of  the  person  In- 
volved. 

I  am  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  situa- 
tions we  found  and  by  the  consequencee 
some  of  these  situations  can  produce.  A  wide 
range  of  programs  op>erate  in  the  state, 
reaching  numerous  persons.  Virginians  can 
be  proud  of  these.  But  there  are  citizens  In 
the  state  with  inadequate  diets,  and  there 
are  undernourished  children  In  the  develop- 
mental stage  when  their  physical  and  mental 
capacities  are  being  determined.  We  cannot, 
ostrlch-llke,  bury  our  heads  In  the  s&nd  and 
hope  that  these  problems  will  go  away — hope 
that  somehow  these  children  will  reach  their 
full  physical  and  mental  capacities. 

There  Is  seldom  a  mother  who  does  not 
want  her  child  to  have  the  necessary  items  to 
Insure  a  healthy  life.  There  should  not  be 
a  citizen  of  this  nation  willing  to  see  a  child 
restricted  either  physically  or  mentally  be- 
cause of  diet.  If  we  do  not  provide  for  the 
proper  growth  and  development  of  our  chil- 
dren, we  do  not  provide  for  our  own  future. 
We  must  take  the  required  action — whether 
It  be  In  education  for  the  proper  utilization 
of  available  foods  or  In  the  provision  of 
needed  food  and  food  supplements. 

Although  I  have  visited  only  selected  areas, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  conditions  I  wit- 
nessed exist,  in  varying  degrees.  In  all  locali- 
ties— generally  off  the  main  roads  and  out  of 
sight  of  the  traveller.  I  Intend  to  pursue  my 
study  further — mainly  In  the  urban  areas — 
over  the  Memorial  Day  Recess.  We  should  re- 
serve comment  on  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
grams imtil  after  the  study  Is  completed. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  additional  Vir- 
ginia localities  to  participate  in  the  food 
programs:  that  constructive  discussion  take 
place  at  the  local,  state  and  federal  levels 
with  regard  to  meeting  the  problems  which 
have  been  Identified;  and  that  current  In- 
formation and  theories  on  the  consequences 
of  Inadequate  diet  be  refined  by  detailed, 
scientific  surveys  and  studies. 


INADEQUATE   MEDICAL   CARE   CAN- 
NOT BE  TOLERATED 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  4  weeks  ago, 
I  wrote  to  General  Heaton  concerning 
Army  negligence  in  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  Sgt.  David  Morgan,  Sp5c.  Wil- 
liam Beach,  and  Pvt.  Louis  Harris.  On 
April  4, 1  received  an  interim  report  from 
the  Acting  Surgeon  General,  Maj.  Gen. 


Glenn  J.  Collins  stating  the  Army  was 
reviewing  the  three  cases. 

In  the  letter  I  received  and  in  the  at- 
titude observed  by  some  members  of  the 
press  who  talked  with  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's oflQce,  the  Army  appeared  to  take 
a  rather  routine  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. They  seemed  to  regard  the  three 
cases  as  Isolated  incidents. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Army  and 
the  Congress  to  take  note  that  these 
three  cases  are  not  isolated.  Since  I  made 
them  public,  15  new  cases  involving 
Indiana  boys  have  been  brought  to  my 
attention.  In  addition,  information  has 
been  forwarded  to  our  oflBce  from 
throughout  the  United  States.  Two  men 
men  have  died  from  meningitis  at  Port 
Dix,  N.J.,  and  in  both  incidents  the  fami- 
lies have  held  inadequate  Army  medical 
attention  accountable.  There  have  been 
21  meningitis  cases  and  two  deaths  from 
meningitis  at  Fort  Ord.  The  recent  Pre- 
sidio trials  have  pointed  out  Inadequate 
medical  facilities  found  in  Army  stock- 
ades. 

I  realize  that  the  Surgeon  General  has 
a  very  demanding  and  difficult  job  in 
providing  adequate  medical  attention 
for  so  many  men  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
And  I  realize  sometimes  men  are  guilty  of 
goldbricking,  of  feigning  illness  in  the 
service.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
treatment  of  an  increased  number  of 
very  real  cases,  in  what  amounts  to  a 
rather  cavalier  attitude.  There  Is  no  room 
for  such  an  attitude  and  there  Is  no 
room  for  negligence  in  medical  treatment 
for  too  often  a  mistake  can  be  fatal. 

Prom  my  observation  the  medical  prob- 
lems seem  to  fall  into  two  general  classi- 
fications: First,  negligence  in  actual 
medical  diagnosis  and  care;  and  second, 
careless  assignment  of  medically  handi- 
capped men  to  areas  which  are  too  de- 
manding of  their  physical  conditions. 

I  am  asking  the  Surgeon  General  to 
review  the  entire  medical  structure  that 
allows  such  cases  to  exist.  I  want  him  to 
find  out  where  the  fault  lies,  whether  it 
is  inadequate  facilities,  lack  of  funding, 
a  shortage  of  persormel  or  whatever  It 
is  so  we  can  get  it  corrected. 

It  is  our  very  excellent  medical  system 
which  is  responsible  for  the  outstanding 
medical  aid  being  given  In  the  combat 
zone  in  Vietnam.  Never  before  in  a  war 
have  men  received  such  good  medical  at- 
tention and  received  it  so  promptly.  Many 
lives  have  been  saved,  are  being  saved  by 
professional,  medical  attention  in  Viet- 
nam. The  doctors,  nurses,  technicians 
have  been  doing  outstanding  work. 

But  American  military  men  should  re- 
ceive the  best  possible  care  wherever  they 
are.  The  area  where  the  attitude  which 
borders  on  negligence  appears  Is  here  at 
home  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
noncombat  areas.  That  is  why  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Army,  now,  to  take  immediate 
measures  to  find  out  what  has  been  caus- 
ing this  epidemic  in  medical  negligence. 

The  Army  should  first  be  given  a 
chance  to  review  its  medical  facilities  and 
to  correct  the  existing  problems.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  sjonpathetic  to  the 
large  and  demanding  job  the  Army  faces 
in  providing  medical  care  to  our  service- 
men. We  want  to  help  the  Army  give  the 
best  possible  service.  But  if  the  Army 
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.  ..  ,  „„i.._„  -v,r.iiiH  Officers  at  Ft  Gordon  and  reported  to  the  The  Increasing  use  of  the  phrase  "tax- 
does  not  respond  promptly,  action  should  ^"^*;5,  'jj^  baTbeen  told  ihat  the  pain  payer  revolt"  Is  no  exaggeration.  Prom  my 
be  taken  by  the  Congress.  ^^  ,^^^  having  was  "the  kind  he  could  live  conversations      with      constituents      across 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  ^^^  •■  He  was  sent  back  to  duty  and  was  Maryland  and  from  the  mail  I  receive,  it  Is 

of  cases  be  printed  in  the  Record.  told  he  was  J\ist  "trying  to  get  out  of  the  clear  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  SUte  are 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  Army."  flghUng  mad  over  the  swollen  size  of  their 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  9.  Ft.  Holablrd:   He  had  poUo  as  a  chUd  tax  bills  and  the  glaring  Inequities  in  our 

f  iioo/s-  which  left  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other  Federal  tax  structure. 

louows.                    casbs  aii<l  ^a«  experienced  continued  pain  with  It.  And  well  they  should  be.  Last  year  a  10 

The  army  has  told  him   his  condition  was  percent  surtax  was  Imposed   to  combat  In- 

1.  Edgemont,  Pa.:  A  young  man  with  a  ^^^  qutidricips  weakness.  Another  time  he  flatlon.  At  the  same  time,  an  estimated  $50 
cyst  on  his  left  leg  who  was  placed  on  limited  ^^^^  called  a  phoney  and  a  liar  for  his  com-  bUUon  a  year  in  potential  tax  revenue  that 
duty,  yet  recently  received  orders  to  report  pj^^^g  jj^  ^as  been  given  a  couple  of  weeks  could  be  used  to  combat  price  rises  is  slip- 
to  Korea  as  an  Infantryman.  The  cyst  was  ^    therapy    which  had  no  results,  and  pain  ping   through    the   loopholes   In   our   jerry- 


found  during  basic  training  at  Ft.  Camp 
bell.  Since  that  time,  he  has  been  at  Ft. 
Sam  Houston.  Ft.  Leonardwood,  and  Edge- 
mont. The  Army  keeps  postponing  surgery. 
2.  Hoosier  reservist:  A  civilian  doctor  de- 
termined this  man  to  be  a  diabetic  In  Octo- 
ber. He  reported  this  to  his  unit  and  was 
told  to  get  proper  documentation  and  sub- 
mit It  to  Ft.  Bennlng.  This  was  done,  but  he 
received  orders  for  active  duty  at  Ft.  Leon- 
ardwood as  of  AprU  21.  1969.  The  Army  never 


pills. 

10.  Ft.  Knox:  He  received  head  Injuries 
which  affected  his  eyes  while  serving  in  Ger- 
many. ClvUlan  doctors  say  he  Is  going  blind. 
Army  doctors  claim  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  his  eyes.  At  this  time  he  Is 
training  for  Vietnam. 

11.  Ft.  Knox:  Involved  In  a  firing  range 
accident,  he  has  suffered  a  complete  loss  of 
hearing  in  one  ear.  Currently  in  Vietnam 
doing  admlnlBtratlve  work,  he  is  still  doing 


responded  to  this  diabetic  case.  It  took  a  call      gu^rd  duty  despite  a  permanent  profile  be 
from  this  office  to  get  the  man  discharged.      ^^^^  of  his  hearing. 


3.  Ft.  Meade:  A  serviceman  who  had  re 
ceived  shrapnel  wounds  In  the  head  while 
in  Vietnam.  Walter  Reed  was  to  keep  him 
under  observation  to  see  if  the  shrapnel  re- 
maining In  his  head  moved  toward  his  brain, 
but  he  has  not  been  x-rayed  since  December. 
Presently,  he  Is  having  great  difficulty  with 
his  eyes,  but  there  Is  no  eye  doctor  at  Ft. 
Meade  where  he  is  stationed.  His  duty  Is 
working  around  tanks  where  the  vibrations 
are  very  great. 

4.  Ft.  Gordon:  While  riding  a  motorcycle 
at  Ft.  Gordon,  this  serviceman  was  hit  by 
a  car  and  had  his  leg  broken.  His  leg  was  set 
at  the  base  hospital,  but  he,  himself  had  to 


12.  Ft.  Sill:  His  assignments  are  said  to  be 
only  for  limited  duty,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  He  has  been  told  that  he  has  had 
hepatitis  and  even  counseled  at  Ft.  Belvolr 
about  having  checkups  regularly,  but  noth- 
ing appears  on  his  medical  recordB  to  tbla 
effect. 

13.  On  duty  In  Vietnam:  Long  having  suf- 
fered severe  problems  with  his  feet,  and  ci- 
vilian doctors  having  advised  his  draft  board 
of  this  problem,  he  was  drafted  anyway. 
Since  he  had  such  problems,  he  was  given 
a  permanent  profile  which  stated  he  should 
be  on  his   feet  only  short  periods  of  time. 


built  Federal  tax  system  Into  the  pockets  of 
a   privileged    few. 

State  and  local  sales  and  property  taxes 
continue  their  astronomical  climb  to  pay  for 
needed  Government  services.  At  the  same 
time  billions  that  could  be  used  to  finance 
these  services  are  syphoned  off  for  the  pri- 
vate profit  of  the  special  Interests. 

The  middle  Income  taxpayers  on  whom  the 
tax  burden  falls  most  heavily  and  most 
unfairly  struggle  to  make  ends  meet  in  this 
period  of  rapid  inflation.  At  the  same  lime 
we  are  told  that  155  Americans  filed  returns 
in  1967  on  incomes  of  more  than  $200,000 
a  piece  and  paid  not  one  penny  in  Federal 
taxes.  21  members  of  this  group  earned  In 
excess  of  $1  million  that  year. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  average  taxpayer 
Is  In  a  rebellious  mood?    . 

The  Congress  must  enact  far-reaching  tax 
reform.  We  must  do  it  this  year.  For  the 
faith  in  our  tax  system  as  a  fair  way  of  rais- 
ing the  money  needed  to  finance  Government 
services  is  fading  fast. 

The  list  of  loopholes  that  need  to  be  closed 
is  long.  Let  me  simply  point  out  some  cf 
the  most  blatant  Inequities. 

First  there  is  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 
Adopted  In  1902  to  aid  the  then-struggling 
oil  industry,  it  permits  a  person  to  freely 
pocket  271/2  percent  on  his  total  take  from 
oil  or  gas  weUs  as  a  "depletion  allowance" 
before  even  thinking  about  calculating  his 
tax.  In  theory.  It  is  supposed  to  operate  like 


but  Is  now  spending  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
point  out  that  it  was  crooked  and  had  been     qq   ^^  {get  as  a  cook  In  Vietnam. 
Incorrectly   set.   It  was   rebroken   and   reset.  ^4    p^    Belvolr:    He  injured  his  hand  on 

Complications  ensued  and  osteomyelitis  has  February  14,  1969,  but  It  appeared  at  the 
set  m.  His  parents  visited  him  at  Ft.  Gordon  time  that  no  bones  were  broken.  He  returned 
Hospital  and  observed  what  they  termed  un-  to  duty  and  relnjured  his  hand.  Given  15 
sanitary  conditions.  The  following  Is  a  direct  days  leave  with  hopes  that  the  hand  would 
quote  from  the  letter  which  brought  thlfi  benefit  from  this  rest,  he  returned  to  Belvolr  the  deductions  businessmen  are  permitted 
case  to  our  attention:  "There  were  30  boys  after  the  15  days  and  has  been  in  the  hoe-  for  the  depreciation  of  their  plant  and  equip- 
in  the  ward,  all  with  open  sores  of  some  kind,  pital  since.  He  receives  therapy  twice  a  week,  ment.  Unlike  deductions  in  other  industries, 
and  the  nurses  and  doctors  went  from  one  but  the  hand  Is  not  responding  to  treatment,  however,  the  oil  depletion  allowance  con- 
patient  to  another  changing  dressings,  never  15.  Ft.  Leonard  Wood:  He  was  drafted  after  tlnues  year  after  year  as  long  as  the  well 
washing  their  hands,  dipping  them  In  antl-  being  vrtthdrawn  from  school  on  doctor's  keeps  producing.  It  does  not  stop  when  the 
septic    solution,    or    wearing   rubber    gloves,      orders  for  thyroid  deficiency.  He  had  a  very      cost  of  the  well  Is  recovered. 

-   —- "-      bad  skin  rash  as  a  reaction  to  medicine  that 

he  was  given,  also  a  rare  lump  In  his  neck 

and  a  fissure  that  needs  surgery.  A  date  had 

been    set    for    this    surgery    when    he    was 


We  even  observed  In  one  instance,  a  sterile 
bandage  dropped  on  the  floor,  picked  up  with 
their  hands,  and  placed  on  an  open  wound." 
5.  Ft.  Lewis:  A  young  man  due  to  report 


As  a  result  of  this  loophole,  the  Treasury 
estimates  the  cost  of  the  average  oil  well  is 
recovered  19  times  over.  In  1966  the  top  20 
oil  companies  in  the  Nation  showed  a  total 


for  shipment  to  Vietnam  on  AprU  24,  1969.     drafted.  All  of  this  was  Ignored  at  the  time^     profit  of  more  than  4%  billion.  Yet  they  paid 


He  has  arthritis  In  his  right  elbow  so  bad 
that  his  permanent  Army  records  show  this 
and  state  that  he  Is  not  allowed  to  even  carry 
a  weapon. 

6.  Ft.  Bragg:  A  serviceman  who  has  re- 
ceived orders  for  Vietnam  who  has  to  wear 
a  back  brace  and  Is  supposed  to  be  on  limited 
duty. 

7.  Ft.  Knox:  This  case  Is  related  about  a 
serviceman's  15-month-old  son  who  became 
quite  111  and  was  taken  to  the  base  doctor. 
The  doctor  said  he  has  only  a  sore  throat 
and  gave  the  child  aspirins  and  cough  syrup. 


of  his  being  drafted.  It  has  taken  letters 
from  my  office  to  have  this  young  man 
discharged.  I  have  not  been  given  the  word 
officially  that  he  Is  being  discharged,  but  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  young  man 
to  this  effect. 


Federal  income  taxes  at  the  rate  of  only 
31/2  percent;  about  the  same  rate  a  man  and 
wife  earning  $3000  a  year  must  pay. 

With  the  oil  Industry  booming  today,  the 
depletion  allowance  Is  nothing  more  than  an 
enormous  tax  dodge  which  costs  the  Amer- 
ican people  $1.3  billion  a  year.  But  it  is 
ferociously  defended  by  a  lavishly  financed 
lobby  with  the  help  of  a  coterie  of  sympa- 
thetic Congressmen. 

Another  unconscionable  loophole  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  Is  the  provision  that 


THE  TAXPAYERS  REVOLT— AND 
THEY  SHOULD 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  re       ^^^^ ..^..,„ 

cently    appeared    before    the    quarterly  ^I^rts'capltalg~ains"to  go  "untaxed  at  death 

-TTw    i^„„„<„„  Ho»  ♦>,»  ,.>,iirt  >,ftri  n  hiffh  tem-      meeting   of   United   Democrats   of   Anne  when  shares  of  stock  and  other  forms  of 

S'ratu^TXalnlb^doc^or^nt^^^^^               Arundel  County  to  present  my  views  on  property   increase   in   value,   the   Increase  Is 

trie  clinic  waT  called  and  the  parents  were     one  of  the  most  pressing  ISSUes  facing  subject  to  ta^,/s^_^apltal  gamjvhen  ^the 

told  to  give  the  child  a  cold  bath  to  bring      Congress — tax  reform.  *"  '"   ""'       "     """'     '  °   ""°" 
his  temperature  down.  Finally  the  parents          j  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
took  their  child  to  a  civilian  doctor  who     gj  ^y  statement  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
dlagnosed  It  as  a  severe  case  of  tonsillitis.         ^j^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

As  the  opinion  polls  revealed  during  the 
past  election,  the  political  concern  foremost 
m  the  minds  of  the  voters  was  neither  Viet 


8.  Ft.  Gordon:  This  young  man  suffered 
a  fracttired  leg  in  high  school  and  steel 
plates  and  pins  were  required  to  repair  It. 
At  the  time  of  Induction,  he  presented  let- 
ters stating  this  condition,  but  was  drafted. 
He  collapsed  from  the  pain  In  this  leg  in 
February  1969  and  was  then  assigned  to 
limited  duties.  He  was  given  orders  to  report 
to  MP  School  which  Is  very  hard  and  stren- 
uous. Although  he  has  complained  to  his 


property  is  sold.  However,  If  a  man  never 
sells  his  property  and  It  passes  to  his  heirs, 
neither  he  nor  his  heirs  will  ever  have  to  pay 
Income  tax  on  the  Increase  in  value. 

This  loophole  obviously  favors  the  very 
rich  who  have  large  amounts  of  accumu- 
lated wealth  to  pass  on  their  heirs.  In  addi- 
tion, It  costs  the  American  people  approxi- 
mately $2.5  billion  a  year  In  potential  tax 
revenues. 

,^^.^ Under  current  tax  law,  the  first  $35,000  of 

nam  nor  race  relatToM^the"lssir«i"  that  were  a  corporation's  earnings  are  Uxed  at  22% 
supposed  to  dominate  the  election.  It  was  while  everything  above  that  Is  taxed  at  48%. 
taxes  that  vexed  the  voters  most.  To  take  advantage  of  thU  situation,  busl- 
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neaaes  oft«n  break  themselves  up  Into  a 
number  of  separate  corporations,  each  earn- 
ing 925,000  or  lesaL  In  this  way,  they  avoid 
paying  the  extra  |6%   tax  entirely. 

There  Is  one  caie  of  one  enterprise  that 
divided  ItseU  Into  [764  separate  corporations 
for  a  tax  savings  of  nearly  $5  million  a  year. 

The  cost  ol  tils  multiple  corporation 
dodge  to  us  Is  approximately  $200  million  a 
year.  J 

The  list  of  loopaoles  runs  on  and  on,  in- 
cluding unlimited  ^harltable  deductions,  dif- 
ferent tax  rates  ft>r  gift  and  estate  taxes, 
the  use  of  hobbjn  farms  as  a  shelter  for 
other  Income,  and  accelerated  depreciation 
on  speculative  real  estate. 

Kach  loophole  gives  some  special  Interest 
group  unwarranted  advantage  over  the  aver- 
age American  taxpayer.  Bach  one  forces  the 
rest  of  us  to  pay  heavier  taxes  than  we  would 
with  an  equitable  [tax  system. 

Despite  the  outrageous  nature  of  these 
loopholes  and  thelij  obvious  inequities,  elim- 
inating them  will  I  be  a  monumental  task. 
Those  who  benefit  from  them  are  well- 
organized,  well-flnilnced,  and  determined  to 
keep  them  on  the  books.  The  lobbyists  for 
these  special  Interests  already  are  beginning 
to  swarm -over  Cap4toi  Hill. 

Howeves,.  the  tl|ne  has  come  to  unite 
against  those  who  \tould  perpetuate  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  few!  against  the  many.  No 
democracy  can  loi^  tolerate  such  blatant 
Inequalities  In  Its  laws  and  retain  the  con- 
fidence of  Its  cltlzdns. 

I,  for  one,  inteiid  to  fight  for  real  tax 
reform  until  It  Is  von. 


THE    SOUTHERK    NEVADA    WATER 
PROJECT 

Mr.  CANNON,  ukr.  President,  southern 
Nevada  has  becoijie  quite  alarmed  over 
the  delay  in  th0  construction  of  the 
southern  Nevada  ^ater  project,  designed 
to  eventually  ptovide  much  needed 
water  to  the  southern  Nevada  area. 

The  administration  last  week  canceled 
bidding  invitations  for  almost  $12  mil- 
lion worth  of  construction  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  budget  squeeze.  Meanwhile,  the 
Colorado  River  Cjommlssion  of  Nevada 
had  raised  $10  million  through  a  bond 
issue  to  construct  la  water  treatment  fa- 
cility on  Saddle  Jsland.  The  operation 
and  repayment  is  premised  on  the  project 
being  completed  on  schedule;  and  at  an 
interest  rate  of  $1,250  a  day,  the  State 
stands  to  lose  matiy  thousands  of  dol- 
lars from  inaction.  In  the  meantime, 
southern  Nevada  \fater  resources  are  de- 
pleting at  a  faster  rat«  as  hundreds  of 
families  a  month  Relocate  into  the  area. 
Las  Vegas  and  Ne^^da  water  experts  tell 
me  the  ground  water  basin  is  being  de- 
pleted at  an  alarming  rate. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  way  to  run  any 
Federal  program.  I  call  for  an  immediate 
reopening  on  the  bidding,  without  the 
April  15  budget  cut  which  will  cause  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Nevadsois  to  face 
a  serious  water  shqrtage. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  letters,  one 
from  the  Colorado  River  Commission  of 
Nevada  and  one  by  the  Las  Vegas  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  describe  the  po- 
sition in  which  sonthem  Nevada  is  left 
due  to  this  arbitrary  move  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORO,  as  follows: 


Colorado  Rtveb  C!ob<mis8ion 

or   NKVAOA, 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  April  9.  1969. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  HoiLse. 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada 
Is  very  concerned  over  any  possible  delay  In 
the  construction  of  the  Southern  Nevada 
Water  Project  occasioned  by  your  budget 
review  of  Federal  programs.  The  water  needs 
of  the  Las  Vegas  area,  w'hlch  Includes  Nellls 
Air  Force  Base,  are  too  critical  to  allow 
for  any  delay  whatsoever  In  the  present  con- 
struction schedules.  The  current  water  sup- 
plies for  the  Las  Vegas  area,  being  obtained 
from  the  underground  basin  by  a  vastly 
over-drafted  condition,  must  be  augmented 
to  sHpply  this  rapidly  growing  area  not  later 
than  early  1971,  the  presently  scheduled  de- 
livery date  of  project  water.  The  Colorado 
River  Commission  of  Nevada  Is  con- 
currently constructing  a  $10  million  water 
treatment  plant  with  funds  obtained 
through  a  bond  Issue.  The  operation  of  this 
water  plant  and  the  repayment  of  these 
bonds  Is  premised  on  the  Southern  Nevada 
River  Project  being  completed  as  scheduled. 
Any  delay  will  have  serious  financial  Implica- 
tions on  the  State  of  Nevada.  From  the  out- 
set the  Southern  Nevada  Water  Project  has 
been  considered  a  partnership  venture  be- 
tween the  State  of  Nevada  and  the  Federal 
Government.  It  was  on  this  premise  that 
these  bonds  were  sold  and  upon  which  we 
entered  Into  a  contract  with  the  United 
States  for  the  water  project  In  which  we  will 
repay  the  Federal  Government  all  Its  costs 
with  Interest.  We  urge  that  you  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  prevent  any  delays  In  the 
construction  of  the  Southern  Nevada  Water 
Project. 

ROBEET    B.    GRUTITH, 

Chairman. 

Las  Veoas  Chajibkr  or  Commzrck, 

Las  Vegas,  Nev..  April  10, 1969. 
Hon.  HowABo  W.  Caknon, 
US.  ScTiate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Howahd:  As  you  know  from  history, 
the  Greater  Las  Vegas  Chamber  of  Commerce 
headed  an  aggressive  and  successful  effort  to 
Initiate  the  Southern  Nevada  Water  Project 
through  necessary  legislation  In  the  Nevada 
State  Legislature. 

Our  Chamber  has  supported  your  equally 
determined  campaign  In  guiding  this  all  Im- 
portant water  legislation  through  Congress 
and.  In  obtaining  for  the  Southern  Nevada 
Water  Project  blU,  the  slgnatxire  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  We  know  the  many 
hours  of  work  Involved  on  youp  part  to  steer 
this  legislation  to  reality. 

We  are,  therefore,  greatly  concerned  with 
the  recent  news  that  bids  for  construction 
of  this  vital  pipeline  iinir  have  been  can- 
celled, which  will  halt  the  construction 
schedule  of  the  project.  We  urge  that  you 
exercise  every  means  at  your  disposal  to  see 
to  It  that  the  construction  bid  cancellation 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  reversed  in 
order  that  a  continuity  of  this  urgent  project 
receives  priority.  Your  continued  Initiative 
and  leaderslilp  in  behalf  of  the  Southern 
Nevada  Water  Project  is  most  appreciated  by 
everyone  in  Southern  Nevada  who  realize  the 
necessity  for  obtaining  this  additional  source 
of  water.  A  copy  of  a  telegram  directed  to 
President  Nixon  Is  enclosed. 
Cordially, 

Ken  O'ComiKLi,, 
ExecuUve  Vice  President. 

Copt  op  Telboeam  Diexcted  to  Przsidknt 

Nixon 

Greater  Las  Vegas  Chamber  of  Commerce 

gravely  concerned  over  possible  slowdown  ol 

Southern  Nevada  Water  Project.  We  strongly 


urge  that  no  slowdown  occur  on  the  con- 
struction of  this  vital  project.  A  serious  water 
shortage  will  occur  in  this  area  if  project  not 
In  operation  early  In  1971.  Ground  water 
basin  is  being  depleted  at  alarming  rate. 

Colorado  River  Commission  has  under  con- 
tract, construction  of  a  $10  million  water 
treatment  plant  as  part  of  this  vital  project 
with  completion  time  for  delivery  of  water 
through  Southern  Nevada  Water  Project 
early  In  1971.  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District 
has  completed  over  $15  million  of  faculties  to 
receive  project  water  and  will  have  Invested 
$5  minion  more  in  like  facilities  by  end  of 
1970.  This  is  a  partnership  project.  Federal 
funds  will  be  completely  repaid  with  Interest 
under  existing  water  user  contracts.  Again, 
we  strongly  urge  no  cutback  In  funding  for 
Federal  part  of  Southern  Nevada  Water  Proj- 
ect. 

W.  BstrcE  Becklet, 
President.  Greater  Las  Vegas  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  TRAIN'S  RE- 
MARKS ON  THE  NEED  FOR  A 
STRONG  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  LAW 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  S.  1300,  a  bill  to 
improve  the  health  and  safety  condi- 
tions of  coal  miners  in  the  United 
States.  Hearings  are  now  being  held  on 
this  and  other  proposed  legislation  to 
emphasize  the  pressing  need  for  the  rapid 
enactment  of  a  law  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  coal  miners  of  America. 

In  remarks  to  the  National  Coal  Pol- 
icy Conference  on  March  11,  1969,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Russell  E.  Train 
stated  that  the  time  had  come  to  sub- 
stitute action  for  words  in  obtaining 
adequate  safeguards  for  coal  miners;  he 
further  emphasized  that  effective  regu- 
lations for  mine  health  and  safety  must 
be  supplemented  by  increased  research 
and  development  of  solutions  to  the 
problems  created  by  the  advancing  tech- 
nology of  coal  mining.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare will  serve  this  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Under 
Secretary  Train's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  or  Under  Secbetart  Russell  E. 
Train,  Department  or  the  Interior,  at 
THE  National  Coal  Polict  Conterence, 
March  11, 1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Moody,  and  members 
of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  it 
Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you.  Sec- 
retary Hlckel  has  asked  me  to  convey  his 
greetings  and  to  say  how  sorry  he  is  that 
other  commitments  preclude  his  appearance 
today. 

So,  you  will  Just  have  to  settle  for  the 
Under  Secretary.  I  am  still  getting  acquainted 
with  my  duties,  but  I  have  learned  a  few 
things: 

If  an  idea  doesn't  work,  it  was  my  idea. 

If  there  is  a  tough  and  extremely  unpop- 
ular decision  to  be  made,  I  will  be  called 
front  and  center  to  announce  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Department 
is  doing  something  that  will  be  applauded, 
the  directors  of  the  various  bureaus  are 
not  going  to  bother  me  about  that.  I'm  too 
busy,  so  they  will  announce  it. 

And,    unlike   Secretary   Hlckel,   who   has 
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shot  to  the  top  of  the  recognition  polls,  I 
do  not  expect  to  become  a  household  word. 

As  the  new  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, I  have  Joined  a  small,  but  dtstln- 
gtOshed  group  of  predecessors— distin- 
guished not  because  they  are  seldom  remem- 
bered as  having  served  as  Under  Secre- 
taries—but because  they  often  have  gone  on 
to  loftier  positions. 

I  am  the  17th  Under  Secretary,  as  com- 
pared vnth  WaUy  Hlckel,  who  Is, the  38th 
Secretary  This  is  not  because  Under  Sec- 
retaries have  endured  longer,  but  because 
the  post  of  Under  Secretary  didn't  come 
into  being  at  Interior  until  the  administra- 
tion of  Secretary  Ickes. 

Most  of  the  Under  Secretaries  have  been 
from  the  West.  I  do  not  fit  the  pattern 
there  I  am  a  native  of  the  District  here. 
Most' of  the  under  Secretaries  have  been 
trained  in  the  legal  profession.  In  this  re- 
eard,  I  can  qualify. 

^  Justice  Abe  Fortas.  the  last  of  the  five 
under  Secretaries  during  the  Ickes  admin- 
istration, first  brought  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retaryship an  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  coal-mlnlng  industry.  He  served  two 
years  under  Ickes  as  chief  counsel  for  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Division. 

I  think  that  you  have  been  aware  of  the 
great  pressures  in  the  Department  of  the 
interior  at  the  present  time.  We  have  already 
embarked  on  two  major  legislative  programs: 

First  water  pollution  legislation  to  pre- 
vent and  to  clean  oil  splUs  by  tankers  and 
offshore  oU  weUs.  v,„„n.>, 

Secondly,  legislation  to  Improve  the  health 
and  safety  of  our  Nation's  coal  ^aljiers  J 
might  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  that 

'^We°hkve  also  Just  completed  a  review  of 
the  Department's  budget  for  fiscal  1970.  Ap- 
propriation hearings  have  been  going  on  in 
the  House  for  some  time  and  ^^  P^^^^y 
start  in  the  Senate  before  the  end  of  this 

"^Whlle  several  nominations  for  Assistant 
Secretaries  have  been  announced,  no  con- 
ilSon  hearings  have  been  held.  One  prac- 
tical result  of  this  Is  that  I  have  now  learned 
to  sign  my  name  with  both  hands. 

It  is  hectic  over  there  at  Interior  as  we 
observe  our  120th  year  this  month,  but  prob- 
l^not  as  much  as  back  In  1850  when  Sec- 
retary Thomas  McKennan  served  xmder  Pres- 
ident Fillmore. 

Secretary  McKennan  was  In  office  for 
exactly  11  days.  Then  he  resigned,  because— 
I^I  quote  from  his  letter  of  reslgnaUon- 
•■Ckjndltlons  in  the  Department  are  bad  for 
It  has  not  been  fully  organized  .  •  •  Such 
conditions   put   much   of   a  strain   on  the 

""TZnT^  -to  '^  known  that  Secretary 
Hlckel  and  I  are  tougher  and  have  lots  of 

When  I  was  nominated  Under  Secretary, 
there  was  talk  that,  because  of  my  reputa- 
tion as  "Mr.  Conservation."  I  was  selected 
to  balance  the  appointment  of  Secretary 
Hlckel  who  was  under  fire  by  the  Senate 
committee  considering  his  confirmation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  people  dldnt 
know— and  perhaps  stiU  do  not  realize— Is 
that  he  always  has  been  more  of  a  conserva- 
tionist than  some  who  wear  the  title. 

No  one  saw  fit  to  look  up  the  record  he 
wrote  in  his  two  years  as  the  Governor  of 
Alaska.  No  one  seemed  to  care  that  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  wrote  the 
natural  resources  portion  of  the  Republican 
Party  platform  last  summer. 

During  the  Santa  Barbara  crlsU,  during 
the  press  of  legislative  matters,  during  the 
preparation  of  the  legislation  on  coal  mine 
health  and  safety,  during  these  days  of  nin- 
ning  a  new  Department,  he  has  cared  enough 
to  take  action  to  save  the  alligators  In  the 
Everglades  from  extinction,  to  stop  the  kill- 
ing of  the  rare  Musk  oxen  In  his  home  State 
of  Alaska. 


He  does  not  have  to  apologize  to  anyone 
for  his  conservation  record. 

The  great  resources  this  country  has  are 
divided  Into  two  parts — one,  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  other — the  most  Impor- 
tant— our  human  resources. 

Congress  Is  now  consldertag  legislation  to 
Improve  both  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
coal  miners  of  America.  It  Is  so  vital  that  It 
was  the  subject  of  the  first  special  message 
President  Nixon  sent  to  the  Hill.  In  trans- 
mitting the  legislation,  the  President  said: 
"The  workers  of  the  coal  mining  Industry 
and  their  families  have  too  long  endured  the 
constant  threat  and  often  sudden  reality  of 
disaster.  .  .  .  The  acceptance  of  the  possi- 
bility of  death  In  the  mines  has  become 
almost  as  much  as  part  of  the  Job  as  the 
tools  and  tunnels.  The  time  has  come  to 
replace  this  fatalism  with  hope  by  substitut- 
ing action  for  words." 

The  key  to  what  President  Nixon  said  Is 
"substituting  action  for  words." 

We  are  going  to  work  as  hard,  as  long,  as 
unstintingly  as  necessary  to  get  this  legisla- 
tion passed  because  the  Country  and  the 
President  want  it. 

This  Administration  has  inherited  a  lot 
of  good  intentions  to  help  the  miners.  Now, 
there  will  be  action.  We  mean  business. 

The  bill  Introduced  In  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  on  which  hearings  already  are 
being  lield,  will  do  the  following : 

Apply  to  all  underground  and  surface  coal 
mines; 

Require  at  least  three  times  a  year  the 
inspection  of  every  portion  of  every  under- 
ground coal  mine; 

Extend  the  Secretary's  authority  over  all 
types  of  accidents,  not  just  the  disaster  type 
such  as  fire,  explosions  and  fioods; 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  propose  man- 
datory health  and  safety  standards  for  aU 
coal  mines; 

Provide  for  review  of  the  standards  by  an 
expanded  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Board; 

Provide  civil  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
mandatory  standards; 

Require  Immediate  evacuation  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  case  of  an  Imminent  danger; 

Provide  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
persons,  after  notice.  In  cases  of  an  un- 
vrarrantable  faUure  to  comply  with  man- 
datory health  or  safety  standards; 

Provide  that  aU  withdrawal  orders  remain 
in  effect  until  modified  or  terminated  by 
the  Inspector;  and. 

Expand  our  research  activities  and  ca- 
pabilities. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  legislation  Is 
unmistakable.  The  present  law  is  aimed 
exclusively  at  the  type  of  accidents  In  which 
five  or  more  persons  might  die  as  a  result 
of  fire,  explosion,  flood  or  other  such  major 
disaster.  Sta.tlstics  show  that  since  this  law 
was  enacted,  the  fataUty  rate  for  major 
disasters  has  been  cut  by  about  50  percent. 
However,  the  statistics  Indicate  that  there 
has  been  no  change  In  the  fataUty  or  Injxiry 
rates  from  the  day-to-day  type  of  accidents 
over  the  past  20  years. 

There  are  major  differences  between  the 
legislation  recommended  by  President  NUon 
and  that  of  the  previous  administration.  It 
Is  a  far  stronger  blU  and  it  Is  more  likely 
to  get  the  Job  done. 

Let's  be  clear  what  those  differences  are: 

1.  Inspection  of  every  portion  of  every 
tmderground  coal  mine  a  mlnlmtim  of  three 
times  a  year.  Instead  of  orUy  "frequentiy." 

2.  Establishment  of  a  4.6  dust  standard, 
effective  six  months  after  enactment,  rather 
than  a  3.0  standard  without  any  date  when 
such  a  goal  should  be  reached. 

3.  Any  miner  showing  substantial  evi- 
dence of  the  black  lung  disease  mtist  D« 
assigned,  at  the  miner's  option,  to  an  area 
of  the  mine  having  a  2.0  dust  level,  or  he 
must  continuously  wear  a  respirator. 

4.  Framework  Is  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  underground  emergency  shel- 


ters with  adequate  communication  to  the 
surface. 

6.  Adequate  lighting  underground  Is  re- 
quired. 

6.  Standards  of  electrical  equipment  are 
stricter. 

7.  Immediate  withdrawal  of  persons,  after 
notice  and  re-Inspection,  In  cases  of  unwar- 
rantable failure  to  comply  with  standards. 

8.  Research  efforts  will  be  expanded  to  Im- 
prove the  means  and  methods  of  communi- 
cation from  the  surface  to  the  underground 
portion  of  mines. 

9.  Grants  to  States  are  provided  relative  to 
improving  workmen's  compensation  laws. 

Any  resource  that  supplies  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  our  rapidly  growing  energy  require- 
ments and  more  than  hall  our  electric  power 
needs  is  undeniably  vital  to  Industrial  and 
economic  progress.  Any  resource  with  the  po- 
tential that  coal  has  for  augmenting  our 
supplies  of  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels  and  valu- 
able chemicals  must  inevitably  command 
the  attention  of  a  government  that  Is  dedi- 
cated to  advancing  the  welfare  of  Its  people. 
And  a  resource  which,  as  an  export  com- 
modity, ranks  among  the  largest  Individual 
contributors  to  our  balance  of  payments 
credits.  Is  bound  to  become  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  study  for  any  new  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Our  responsibility  to  promote  fur- 
ther expansion  of  our  coal  export  markets 
naturally  has  taken  a  place  high  on  our 
agenda  of  top-prlorlty  jobs. 

One  has  only  to  read  his  dally  newspaper, 
listen  to  the  radio,  or  watch  television  to  be- 
come quickly  aware  of  the  Intense  and  wide- 
spread concern  that  exists  at  two  of  the  In- 
terfaces between  coal  and  the  public. 

One  of  these  interfaces  Is  in  the  coal  mine, 
and  the  other  is  In  the  atmosphere  surround- 
ing our  cities.  In  both,  the  character  of  the 
environment  Is  at  the  core  of  the  problem. 
It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
public  will  accept  nothing  less  than  a  dra- 
matic Improvement  In  both  environments 
.  .  .  the  coal  mine  and  the  atmosphere. 

As  the  casual  observer  cannot  avoid  being 
Impressed  with  the  Importance  of  coal  to 
America's  economy,  so  have  I  been  impressed 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  industry's 
problems  stem  from  a  cause  that  Is  fairly 
common  to  our  mineral  and  fuel  Industries. 
We  need  coal  mine  health  and  safety  laws 
mainly  because  the  technology  now  In  place 
does  not  protect  the  miners.  In  fact,  It  some- 
times places  them  In  even  greater  Jeopardy. 
Environmental  pollution  laws  are  likewise 
no  more  than  attempts  to  compensate  for 
technological  faUures.  The  sulfur  and  other 
noxious  substances  that  foul  our  air,  the  oU 
and  acid  drainage  that  pollutes  our  waters, 
the  subsidence  and  the  spoil  banks  that  mar 
the  surface  of  our  land  ...  all  of  these  are 
evidence  of  technology's  inadequacies.  I  can- 
not avoid  the  concliislon  that  the  ultimate 
answers  to  many  of  your  Industry's  most 
pressing  problems  can  be  found  In  better 
technology. 

Research  and  development  on  problems  of 
mine  health  and  safety  and  environmental 
pollution  rank  equally  In  our  priorities  with 
the  development  and  enforcement  of  effec- 
tive regulations. 

The  regulations  might  not  have  been  need- 
ed had  the  necessary  research  already  been 
performed,  and  I  am  convinced  that  effective 
research  can  ultimately  make  It  possible  for 
the  Industry  to  operate  with  substantially 
less  legislation  than  it  now  reqiilres.  So,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  how  much  of  a  role  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  should  play  with 
regard  to  research  and  development  on  mine 
health  and  safety,  and  poUutlon. 

The  answer  to  this  question.  I  believe.  Is 
dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  problems  them- 
selves. 

Our  research  will  be  aimed  at  technological 
problems  that  cross  Institutional  lines,  at 
problems  which  are  beyond  the  capacity  of 
single  companies  or  industries,  or  problems 
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on  which,  lor  various  reasons,  government 
Initiative  Is  In  th«  public  Interest. 

Thus,  an  adequltte  research  program  must 
be  founded  on  a  perspective  that  embraces 
every  aspect  of  co^,  from  mining  to  final  use, 
I  feel  that  the  department  Is  fully  capable 
of  designing  an  leven  broader  systems  re- 
search effort,  to  dope  with  all  the  problems 
that  hinder  full  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Natioa's  vast  ooal  resources.  We 
have  the  resource*  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
which  Is  the  DepaB'tment's  in-house  coal  re- 
search facility,  the  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
our  contracting  arm,  and  other  organiza- 
tions. Including  tlte  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration. 

Interior  agenclea,  according  to  their  capa- 
bilities, already  aire  Investigating  ways  In 
which  the  potential  of  coal  can  be  more 
fully  realized.  Research,  as  you  know,  Is  al- 
ready under  way  of  planned  on  such  process- 
es as  gasification  and  Uqulfioatlon,  methane 
drainage  to  faclU^te  mining,  and  also  on 
more  efficient  processes  for  converting  coal 
to  electricity. 

However,  these  Efforts  are  pitifully  small. 
They  simply  are  ndt  of  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  opportunities  and  the  national  In- 
terest. We  In  the  Department  will  be  press- 
ing for  d  slgnlflcanjt  step-up  In  o\ir  efforts  In 
this  arerf." "  J 

Our  review  of  tb^  existing  coal  programs  of 
the  Department  stiggest  that  they  have  been 
put  together  on  a  plece-meal  basis  and  with 
little  effort  to  develop  a  comprehensive  and 
systematic  attack  on  the  problem  of  fuel 
synthesis  from  ooali 

We  must  begin  akresh.  We  must  now  work 
In  full  consultatloii  with  both  the  produc- 
ing and  using  industries  and  with  our  uni- 
versities to  develop  the  means  whereby  this 
greatest  of  all  of  oilr  fuel  reooiurces  can  reach 
Its  true  potential. 


THE  A^M  SYSTEM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.,  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. Rogers  Morton,  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Republica<i  National  Committee, 
warned  against  ^'Trying  to  twist  this 
ABM  into  a  politjcal  issue."  I  was  most 
pleased  to  hear  I^presentative  Morton 
say  this.  ] 

The  issues  raised  by  the  proposed  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system  are  too 
important  and  ^  vital  to  the  Na- 
tion's future  to  ie  distorted  by  parti- 
sanship. We  musl^  make  our  decision  as 
concerned  cltizen$,  not  as  Republicans 
or  Democrats. 

I  am  happy  to  »ay  that  a  spirit  of  bi- 
partisanship has  characterized  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  the  Safeguard  proposal  so 
far.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  oil  of  the  administration 
will  destroy  this  spirit  with  calls  to  par- 
tisan solidarity  or  I  with  the  ascription  of 
partisan  motives  io  opponents. 


GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM  IS  VITAL 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  ^r.  President,  yester- 
day it  was  my  prlfilege  to  Join  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  YotTNG) 
and  other  Midwest  Senators  to  cosponsor 
a  bUl,  S.  1790.  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Great  Plains  Conservation  program 
for  10  years  and  t4  increase  the  amount 
of  total  authorized  appropriations  for 
the  program  from  il50  to  $300  million. 

The  Great  Plaifis  conservation  pro- 
gram was  authorized  in  1956  by  the  84th 
Congress  after  being  proposed  and  ac- 
tively supported  bj  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. This  program  was  a  major 


step  toward  protecting  and  preserving 
the  vast  agricultural  area  of  the  Great 
Plains.  It  provided  fanners  and  ranchers 
in  the  critically  erodlble  areas  with  long- 
range  cost-sharing  and  technical  assist- 
ance, and  contributed  greatly  to  estab- 
lishing well-planned  conservation  pro- 
grams throughout  this  region.  As  of  June 
30,  1968.  31,122  cost-share  contracts  had 
been  signed  in  the  Great  Plains  area  cov- 
ering 56,601,700  acres,  of  which  18,732 
contracts  are  still  active  on  37,449.169 
acres. 

Besides  preserving  the  resources  of 
this  vital  agricultural  region,  the  Great 
Plains  program  has  aided  rural  area  de- 
velopment. According  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  conservation  treat- 
ments installed  under  cost-share  con- 
tracts generally  assure  higher  levels  of 
income.  A  small  improvement  in  avail- 
able forage  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss  for  some  range 
units.  Marginal  farming  systems  can  be 
changed  to  improved  grasses. 

Concentrated  efforts  are  also  being 
made  under  this  program  to  help  land 
owners  and  operators  make  needed  land 
use  changes.  Much  of  the  Great  Plains 
area  is  suitable  for  production  of  cul- 
tivated crops  when  needed  conservation 
measures  are  properly  applied.  There 
are  other  areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  how- 
ever, that  are  not  suited  for  cropland. 
This  program  is  helping  participants 
convert  these  lands  to  permanent  vegeta- 
tive cover  and  to  reseed  denuded  range- 
lands.  It  has  helped  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  Nebraska,  and  of  the  other 
nine  States  In  the  Great  Plains,  to  reduce 
the  hazardous  conditions  on  their  lands 
caused  by  drouth  and  soil  blowing  so 
common  in  the  Great  Plains. 

The  original  act  expires  on  December 
31.  1971.  Moreover,  the  appropriation 
limit  provided  in  the  original  act.  of  $150 
million,  is  being  approached.  It  would  be 
a  disservice  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
of  the  Great  Plains  to  end  this  program 
before  Its  objectives  have  been  fully 
achieved,  and  before  the  critically  erodl- 
ble lands  have  been  treated.  The  continu- 
ing need  of  this  program  is  evidenced  by 
the  backlog  of  5,000  unservlced  applica- 
tions as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  bill  which  I  joined  in  cosponsoring 
yesterday  will  extend  the  life  of  this  vital 
program  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to 
accomplish  more  adequately  the  con- 
servation of  our  land  resources  in  the 
Midwest.  It  is  on  this  land  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  national  grain  and 
livestock  production  takes  place. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram Is  of  substantial  benefit  to  my 
home  State  of  Nebraska.  Sixty  counties  in 
Nebraska  are  presently  designated  to  re- 
ceive assistance;  many  of  these  counties 
were  subject  to  serious  drouth  last  year 
and  will  require  extensive  land  treatment 
to  prevent  rapid  erosion.  As  of  January. 
1969,  about  4,429  individual  contracts 
had  been  entered  into  in  Nebraska  for 
cost-share  assistance  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program.  These  contracts  cover 
about  5.5  million  acres  of  Nebraska  grass- 
land. The  amount  expended  for  cost- 
share  by  the  Federal  Grovemment  in 
Nebraska  has  been  about  $13.4  million 
since  1956. 
In  addition,  there  are  now  over  600 


more  applications  pending  from  farmers 
and  ranchers  of  Nebraska  seeking  assist- 
ance. Many  thousands  of  acres  were 
damaged  last  year  in  Nebraska,  and 
other  Midwest  States,  by  wind  erosion; 
crops  or  cover  were  destroyed  by  wind 
last  year  in  this  region  on  351.280  acres 
where  the  land  itself  was  not  reported  as 
being  damaged;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  being  used  for  cropland  at  the 
time  initial  contracts  were  signed  still 
need  to  be  converted  to  permanent  vege- 
tative cover  or  to  be  reseeded. 

For  these  reasons.  I  joined  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1790.  and  I  urge  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  give  the  bill 
their  serious  consideration. 


NATIONAL  COMMANDER'S  AWARD 
OF  AMERICAN  LEGION  TO  EFREM 
ZIMBALIST,  JR. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14.  Mr.  Efrem  Zimbalist.  Jr., 
was  given  the  National  Commander's 
Award  of  the  American  Legion  at  a 
luncheon  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Zlmbalist's  portrayal  of  Inspector 
Erskine  has  helped  many  Americans  to 
become  aware  of  the  great  job  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  does  in  pro- 
tecting our  security  and  tracking  down 
the  criminal  element. 

In  accepting  this  award,  Mr.  Zlm- 
balist's speech  indicates  that  on  or  off 
the  screen  his  words  deserve  the  care- 
ful attention  of  all.  Partlca'arly  signifi- 
cant, in  these  days  of  disturbances  and 
disruptions,  are  his  remarks  that  "too 
many  Americans  have  developed  a 
strange  myopia — a  form  of  defective  vi- 
sion which  causes  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges that  our  coimtry  guaranteed  its 
inhabitants  to  remain  in  sharp  focus, 
while  the  duties  and  obligations  of  re- 
sponsible citizenship  are  dangerously 
blurred." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There    being    no    objection,    the    re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Efrem  Zimbaust,  Ja.,  in  Accept- 
ing   THE    National    Commander's    Award 
OF  THE  American  Legion  in  Washinoton 
DC,  March   14,   1969 
This  Is  truly  an  outstanding  moment  In 
my  life.    To    receive    this    National    Com- 
mander's Award  Is  an  honor  which  I  shall 
cherish  always.  And  to  have  received  It  on 
the  eve  of  The  American  Legion's  50th  An- 
niversary makes  this  plaque  and  this  cere- 
mony all  the  more  meaningful  to  me. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  la  an  Award 
to  Inspector  Erskine,  the  forthright  and 
courageous  law  enforcement  officer  who 
epitomizes  the  "Fidelity,  Bravery  and  In- 
tegrity" of  the  FBI.  I  have  enjoyed  tre- 
mendously my  association  with  "The  FBI" 
television  series — and  the  opportunity  It  has 
given  me  to  meet  and  develop  friendship 
among  the  men  and  women  of  the  FBI.  They 
represent  a  caliber  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice which  Is  as  genuine  as  it  Is  rare. 

I  welcome  this  occasion  also  because  of 
the  opportunity  It  gives  me  to  express  my 
pride  In  The  American  Legion — pride  In  the 
standards  of  patriotism,  the  love  of  coun- 
try, the  service  to  humanity,  and  the  devo- 
tion to  God  which  are  this  organization's 
basic  fiber  and  source  of  strength. 

Frankly.  I  wish  that  all  citizens  shared 
the  honor  and  respect  which  Legionnaires 
have  for  Old  Glory  .  .  .  the  uniform  of  our 
Armed  Forces  .  .  .  our  country's  solemn  na- 
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tlonal  holidays.  I  wish  also  that  every  citi- 
zen shared  the  Legion's  dedication  to  the 
American  ideal — the  Ideal  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice and  opportunity  for  all. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  that 
word  "opportunity" — for  contrary  to  the  ap- 
parent belief  of  some  elements  In  this  coun- 
try. It  embodies  a  process  of  give,  as  well  aa 
take. 

Too  many  Americans  have  developed  a 
strange  myopia — a  form  of  defective  vision 
which  causes  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
our  country  guarantees  its  Inhabltanta  to 
remain  In  sharp  focus,  while  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  responsible  citizenship  are 
dangerously  blurred. 

Who  are  these  elements?  At  bett,  they  are 
narrow  and  self-centered  Individuals  who 
place  personal  pleasure  and  convenience 
above  all  other  conslderatlona — the  shirkers 
of  Jury  duty,  the  goldbrlcks  on  civic  projects, 
and  others  who  incessantly  demand,  "Let 
John  do  It.  I  don't  want  to  get  Involved." 

The  torch  of  American  freedom  was  not 
Ignited  nor  could  It  long  survive,  at  the  hand 
of  one-dlmenslonal  citizens  such  as  these. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  noxious  bands  of 
defiant  rabble-arrogant  extremists  mlll- 
tantly  conmiltted  to  causes  and  activities 
which  challenge  the  fiber  and  the  mettle  of 
public  and  private  Institutions  throughout 
the  land. 

I  refer  not  merely  to  the  communists,  the 
Klansmen  and  others  addicted  to  Ideologies 
which  are  clearly  alien  to  the  United  States — 
but  I  refer  as  well  to  those  Insolent  "antl- 
patrlots"  who  have  deliberately  embarked  on 
a  collision  course  with  our  time-honored  pre- 
cepts of  reason,  responsibility  and  respect. 

In  this  category,  I  place  the  self-professed 
Mao-lsts,  Che-lsts,  and  other  lice-ridden 
demogogues  of  the  New  Left  who  have  at- 
tacked law  and  authorty  on  the  streets  and 
campuses  of  America.  In  this  category.  I 
place  also  the  grossly  unstable  bands  of  hate- 
mongers  whose  manifestos  and  harangues 
are  heavily  garnished  with  four-letter 
words. 

Frankly,  I  have  tired — and  I  am  certain 
that  you  have,  too — of  watching  brash 
young  exhibitionists  trample  our  flag,  burn 
their  draft  cards,  and  defame  the  United 
States.  I  have  tired  also  of  seeing  the  educa- 
tional process  disrupted,  and  hallowed  halls 
of  learning  desecrated,  by  a  comparative 
handful  of  warped  radicals. 

And  I  have  passed  the  stomach-churning 
point  with  the  threats  and  demands  of  those 
racist  fanatics  who  would  divide  our  country 
by  color  lines. 

Defiance  of  law,  rejection  of  values,  con- 
tempt for  authority — these  are  divisive  forces 
which  would  undermine  and  destroy  our  na- 
tional unity  and  strength.  The  American 
Legion  has  opposed  all  such  forces  through- 
out the  past  50  years,  and  It  must  continue 
to  oppose  them  with  sound  programs — self- 
less programs — designed  to  inspire  patriot- 
ism, to  promote  understanding,  and  to  en- 
hance national  unity  and  strength. 

Fellow  Legionnaires,-  I  stand  with  great 
pride  within  your  ranks.  And  I  am  truly 
grateful  for  the  honor  bestowed  on  me  today. 


APRIL  16  HEARING  ON  A  NATIONAL 
POLICY  FOR  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  pre- 
viously annoimced,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  sched- 
uled a  hearing  for  Wednesday,  April  16. 
on  proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  environment.  Meas- 
ures pending  before  the  committee  on 
this  subject  are  S.  1075.  S.  237.  and  S. 
1752. 

All  of  these  measures  constitute  the 
response  of  members  of  the  Senate  In- 


terior Committee  to  the  growing  list  of 
environmental  crises  our  country  has  ex- 
perienced and  to  the  rapid  decay  and 
decline  in  the  quality  of  the  human  en- 
vironment. 

My  bill.  S.  1075,  as  well  as  the  others, 
poees  one  of  the  most  important  Issues 
faced  by  our  Nation.  That  issue  Is:  "How 
should  the  Federal  Government  be  orga- 
nized to  deal  with,  to  anticipate,  and  to 
avoid  the  adverse  consequences  of  en- 
vironmental problems." 

As  Senators  are  aware,  this  subject  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  many 
Members  of  Congress.  Last  July,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  joined  with  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  to  convene  a 
joint  House-Senate  colloquium  to  dis- 
cuss the  need  for  the  content  of  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  environment.  In 
addition,  many  Members  of  Congress 
have  introduced  legislative  proposals  re- 
lated to  a  national  policy  for  the  en- 
vironment. 

Some  time  ago,  I  requested  Prof.  Lyn- 
ton  K.  Caldwell,  professor  of  govern- 
ment, Indiana  University,  to  prepare  a 
paper  outlining  some  of  the  major  alter- 
natives for  institutional  refonris  de- 
signed to  improve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's capacity  to  manage  the  environ- 
ment. Professor  Caldwell's  paper  pro- 
vides an  excellent  summary  of  the 
alternatives  and  raises  many  of  the 
fundamental  questions  which  need  to  be 
considered  in  deciding  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  restructuring  the 
Federal  Government.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  Professor 
Caldwell's  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Witnesses  scheduled  to  appear  at  to- 
morrow's hearing  on  a  national  policy 
for  the  environment  are  as  follows : 
morning 

Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  President's  sci- 
ence advisor. 

Hon.  W«dter  J.  Hickel,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  Ned  Bayley,  Director  of  Science 
£ind  Education,  Etepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  James  D.  Braman,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Urban  Systems  and  the  En- 
vironment, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

AFTERNOON 

Dr.  Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  professor  of 
government,  University  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Mike  McCloskey,  Sierra  Club. 

Hon.  Stewart  Udall,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Louis  S.  Clapper,  director  of  con- 
servation. National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Mrs.  Donald  E.  Clausen,  water  re- 
sources chairwoman.  National  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

Rev.  John  Corrado. 

Tomorrow's  hearing  will  provide  the 
first  opportunity  for  top  officials  of  the 
Nixon  administration  who  have  respon- 
sibilities for  the  management  of  the  en- 
vironment to  express  their  views  and  to 
outline  their  policies,  programs,  and 
priorities  in  this  critical  area  of  concern. 
The  timing  Is  especially  significant  in 
view  of  recent  reports  of  pending  action 
by  President  Nixon  to  establish  an  inter- 
agency   environmental    quality    council 


composed  of  the  Vice  President,  a  num- 
ber of  Cabinet  officers,  and  chaired  by 
the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Major  Alternatives  for  Institution al  Re- 
FORiu  Designed  To  Improve  the  Govern- 
ment's Capacitt  To  Manage  the  Environ- 
ment 
(Statement  by  Lnyton  K.  Caldwell,  profes- 
sor of  government.  Indiana  University,  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  S.  1075  and  related 
measures,  Apr.  16,  1969) 

1.  The  question  at  Issue  Is  this:  How 
should  the  federal  government  be  restruc- 
tured to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  grow- 
ing stress  upon  our  natural  environment? 

2.  The  term  "environment"  includes  the 
life-support  system  of  our  nation  and  of  all 
the  earth — the  system  of  interactions  of 
people  with  the  air,  water,  land,  and  living 
organisms  that  comprise  the  biosphere — the 
interactions  of  thoee  elements  In  our  world 
capable  of  sustaining  life.  And  although  our 
Immediate  concern  is  with  environmental 
policy  In  America,  that  policy  must  permit 
our  nation  to  ^lay  a  constructive  role  in  in- 
ternational efforts  to  safeguard  the  biosphere 
of  the  whole  earth.  For  this  sphere  of  life, 
as  we  have  now  perceived  it  from  outer 
space,  is  on  ecological  unity.  All  men,  to- 
gether with  other  living  things,  depend  upon 
Its  self-renewing  capabilities  for  their  con- 
tinuing existence. 

3.  There  is  general  agreement  here  and 
abroad  that  the  issue  of  man's  environ- 
mental relationships  is  growing  In  impor- 
tance. But  how  Important  is  it?  (As  impor- 
tant as  military  defense  or  foreign  affairs?) 
What  Is  Its  priority  in  relation  to  other 
needs  of  society?  (To  social  welfare,  civil 
rights,  or  economic  growth?)  What  kind  of 
problem  does  the  environment  present? 
(Scientific,  technical,  social,  or  a  mixture  of 
these  and  other  elements?).  Answers  must 
be  given  to  these  questions  before  intelligent 
decisions  can  be  made  regarding  Institution- 
al reforms.  Differing  prop>o6als  have  been 
made  for  dealing  with  environmental  policy 
at  the  national  level.  But  in  order  to  choose 
wisely  among  these  alternatives,  a  judgment 
must  be  made  regarding  the  purposes  and 
priorities  of  government  action. 

4.  Clarity  of  policy  and  action  would  be 
served  if  this  Judgment  could  be  made  ex- 
plicit. No  general  statement  of  national  re- 
sponsibility for  the  protection  of  the 
environment  has  yet  been  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  But  on  July  17  of  1968,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  sponsored 
an  Informal  Joint  colloquium  on  "A  National 
PoUcy  for  the  Environment."  A  special  report 
on  environmental  policy  was  prepared  for 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  in  connec- 
tion with  this  conference  and  has  been  ap- 
pended as  Exhibit  I  to  Senate  Bill  1075. 
I  Congressional  Record.  February  18.  1969  p. 
3701.1  In  its  preamble  the  Bill  Itself  sets 
forth  apMJllcy  to: 

"...  prevent  or  effectively  reduce  any 
adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment in  the  management  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  natiiral  resources,  to 
produce  an  understanding  of  the  Nation's 
natui^l  resources  and  the  environmental 
forces  affecting  them  and  respKDniible  for 
their  development  and  future  well  being, 
and  to  create  and  maintain  conditions  under 
which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  produc- 
tive harmony  and  fulfill  the  social,  economic, 
and  other  requirements  of  present  and  fu- 
ture generation*  of  Americans,  through  a 
comprehensive  and  continuing  program  of 
study,  review,  and  research." 
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5.  If  the  Congreas  were  to  adopt  an  expUclt 
statement  ctf  policy,  as  It  did  In  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  choice  among  alternative 
proposals  for  envlj'onmental  administration 
would  be  facilitated.  An  adequate  statement 
of  policy  would  i»x)vlde  criteria  for  deter- 
mining what  type  of  organization  and  pro- 
cedure would  be  raqulred  to  make  the  policy 
effective.  Such  a  statement  would,  or  should, 
provide  a  clearer  Indication  than  we  now 
have  of  the  Importance  attached  by  the 
Oongreas  and  the  American  people  to  en- 
vironmental policy  In  relation  to  other  is- 
sues. In  the  absenae  of  a  statement  of  policy 
on  which  majority  agreement  has  been 
reached,  we  have  no  consensual  basis  to  sup- 
port a  positive  pfogram  of  environmental 
administration.  Meanwhile,  we  oan  only 
guess  at  the  degrae  of  priority  attached  to 
environmental  policy  by  the  sponsors  of 
specific  legislative  or  executive  proposals. 

8.  Current  proposals  for  Institutional 
change  can  beet  be|  understood  If  gToup>ed  by 
the  several  categories  into  which  they  logl- 
caUy  fall.  These  catlegorles  represent  differing 
perceptions  of  the;  environmental  Issue,  Its 
Importance  and  It^  relation  to  other  Issues. 
The  categories  are  also,  by  Implication,  re^ 
spoases  to-  the  question:  Is  man's  relation- 
shift  to  JJm  environment  in  itself  a  major 
focu*  for  policy  or  Is  It  Important  primarily 
In  relation  to  other]  issues?  The  greater  num- 
ber of  proposals  l|itroduced  into  the  90th 
and  91st  Congress*  have  assxmied  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment  to  be  a  very 
major  aspect  of  national  policy,  although 
obviously  related  to  other  policy  areas  as, 
for  example,  to  arrlculture,  urban  affairs, 
and  recreation.  Wlfiiln  thU  general  category 
of  environment  asj  a  distinct  policy  focus, 
there  are  three  sdb-categorles  of  Institu- 
tional reform  whlci  we  will  presently  exam- 
ine. But  there  arp  two  other  categorical 
approaches  to  thei  environmental  Issue  In 
which  It  Is  Included  under  other  policy 
objectives. 

7.  The  first  of  tHese  Includes  the  state  of 
the  environment  u|ider  a  continuing  assess- 
ment of  national  social  accotmts.  Within  the 
social  accounts  cat^ory,  environmental  fac- 
tors would  be  considered  In  relation  to  con- 
ditions of  health,  piverty,  education,  popula- 
tion dynamics,  and  human  resource  problems 
generally.  There  are  Important  environmen- 
tal aspects  In  all  areas  of  social  concern,  and 
It  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  consider 
them  under  the  social  accounts  category.  Yet 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  primary  focus  of 
social  accounts  I4  upon  man-to-man  or 
group-to-group  relsjtlonshlpe,  and  that  these 
constitute  a  large  »nd  complex  field  of  con- 
cern quite  E^jart  frtm  the  equally  large  and 
complex  field  of  m^n-envlronment  relation- 
ships. Advocates  o^  a  separate  orgsmlzatlon 
for  environmental  policy  argue  that  a  na- 
tional system  of  social  accounts  should  not 
attempt  to  embracje  environmental  factors 
per  se,  but  should  deal  with  them  only  as 
Inextricably  related  to  human  resource  prob- 
lems. The  separats  policy  advocates  fear 
that.  In  a  merger  of  environmental  and  social 
concerns,  Oie  less  iJnderstood.  less  generally 
apparent.  Environmental  problems  would  be 
slighted  in  prefereice  to  the  types  of  social 
issues  and  conflict^  with  which  the  public 
and  its  political  rei)resentatlve6  are  histori- 
cally more  familiar.] Moreover  it  is  contended 
that  the  types  of  knowledge  and  Judgment 
necessary  for  policy  Analysis  and  advice  differ 
as  between  social  knd  environmental  con- 
cerns to  an  extent  that  separate  organiza- 
tions for  each  would  better  serve  the  public 
interest. 

8.  The  second  aaproach  to  the  environ- 
ment as  an  aspect  if  another  area  of  policy 
is  to  bring  it  into  \he  federal  structure  for 
science  and  technol^)gy.  To  some  extent  this 
has  already  been  do^ie.  The  OfBce  of  Science 
and  Technology  an^  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technblogy  have  studied  en- 
vironmental policy  questions  and  the  Presi- 


dent's Science  Advisory  Conunlttee  has  Issued 
at  least  two  major  reports  on  environmental 
pKDllcy  Issues  ( the  reports  on  The  Use  of  Pesti- 
cides, 1963,  and  Restoring  the  Qtiality  of  Our 
Environment,  1966.]  On  the  occasion  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  Message  to  Congress  on 
Natural  Beauty  [February,  1966],  he  In- 
structed the  Directors  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et to  recommend  how  the  federal  govern- 
ment might  best  organic  Its  efforts  toward 
advancing  scientific  understanding  of  natural 
plant  and  animal  communities  and  their 
interactions  with  man  and  his  activities.  On 
January  24,  1968,  In  a  joint  memorandum  for 
the  President,  the  Directors  recommended 
that  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
assume  resp>onslblllty  for  maintaining  an 
overview  of  this  policy  area  and  assure  the 
necessary  coordination  among  agencies  with 
the  scientific  community.  The  recommenda- 
tions comprising  Part  in  of  the  memoran- 
dum deserve  careful  attention.  They  cor- 
respond generally  to  those  lncorp)orated  In 
the  Congressional  proposals,  presently  to  be 
discussed.  No  "Independent"  advisory  com- 
mittee was  suggested  In  the  memorandum, 
although  a  joint  federal  agency-academic 
planning  group  was  recommended  for  g:uld- 
ing  ecological  research. 

9.  President  Johnson  does  not  appear  to 
have  acted  on  this  recommendation  during 
his  remaining  year  in  office.  The  substance 
of  the  report  reappeared,  however,  in  a  new 
memorandum,  presumably  prepared  by  staff 
In  the  OST  and  BOB  and  submitted  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  by  his  Science  Adviser,  Dr.  Lee 
Alvln  DuBrldge.  on  February  24,  1969.  On 
March  17  the  Washington  Post  reported  pp. 
1,  3  that  President  Nixon  was  considering 
designating  his  Science  Adviser  as  Ebcecutlve 
Secretary  for  a  cabinet-level  Inter-agency 
Environmental  Quality  Council,  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  providing  staff 
support.  Reaction  to  this  proposal,  outside 
the  Elxecutlve  establishment,  has  ranged 
from  cautious  to  skeptical.  Pour  serious  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  regarding  this  proposi- 
tion. First,  is  environmental  policy,  not 
broader  than  science  and  technology,  in- 
volving questions  of  value — of  economics, 
esthetics,  and  ethics  for  which  scientists  and 
engineers  have  no  distinctive  competence? 
Second,  is  the  addition  of  environmental  pol- 
icy responsibility  to  the  duties  of  officers  and 
agencies  primarily  concerned  with  other  is- 
sues adequate  provision  for  the  task?  Or  does 
it  represent  a  convenient,  non-committal  dis- 
position of  a  political  issue  that  Is  perceived 
in  the  Executive  Branch  as  troublesome,  but 
of  relatively  low  priority?  Third,  Is  there  any 
real  promise  that  a  cabinet  level  council, 
chaired  by  the  President  or  Vice  President 
would  ever  fxinctlon  as  proposed?  To  ob- 
servers wise  In  the  ways  of  bureaucratic  be- 
havior its  interagency  membership  suggests 
a  role  of  mutual  adjttstment  and  Eiccommoda- 
tlon  rather  than  an  uncommitted  review  and 
assessment  of  alternative  covu^es  of  action. 
Fourth,  and  last,  would  the  Congress  and 
the  country  have  as  much  confidence  in  or- 
ganizational arrangements  tied  closely  to  the 
pwlitlcs  and  personality  of  the  Incumbent 
President  as  they  would  in  an  organization 
created  by  the  Congress  and  staffed  Inde- 
pendently of  any  other  agency  affiliation? 

10.  Answers  to  these  questions  will  differ 
among  respondents.  It  is  however  a  safe  sur- 
mize that  very  few  persons  who  have  been 
deeply  concerned  and  Involved  In  environ- 
mental p>olicy  Issues  would  consider  this  ar- 
rangement adequate  to  the  task,  it  offers 
little  that  is  not  already  available  in  the 
federal  executive  establishment.  The  Presi- 
dent can  convene  his  cabinet  on  issues  of  the 
environment  or  of  any  other  area  of  policy. 
We  have  already  noted  that  there  is  nothing 
new  In  the  concern  of  the  OST  with  techno- 
sclentlflc  aspects  of  environmental  policy. 
But  to  undertake  coordination  of  the  eco- 
logical aspects  of  environmental  research  and 


policy  would  either  disproportionately  weight 
its  emphasis  in  this  area  to  the  possible 
detriment  of  other  areas  of  science  or,  mcH'e 
probably,  would  result  In  Insufficient  atten- 
tion to  Its  ecological  responsibilities. 

11.  This  objection  might  in  part  be  ob- 
viated If  the  OST  were  to  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  greatly  enlarged  cabinet  level  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Technology.  The  depart- 
mental proposition  has  been  under  Informal 
discussion  for  a  number  of  years.  [E.g.,  Carl 
P.  Stover,  The  Government  of  Science,  1962.  ] 
It  was  recently  broached  by  retiring  science 
adviser  Donald  F.  Hornlg  in  an  address  at 
the  1968  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
But  the  objection  that  environmental  policy 
embraces  more  than  science  and  technology 
would  remain.  Moreover  the  examiners  of 
United  States  science  policy  for  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment cited  environmental  policy  as  an 
area  in  which  American  science  had  not  been 
notably  successful.  ■'There  Is  little  sign," 
wrote  Examiner  C.  D.  Waddlngton,  Professor 
in  Edinburgh's  Institute  of  Animal  Genetics, 
that  U.S.  scientists  concerned  with  grand 
strategy  have  been  thinking  about  .  .  .  how 
we  can  ever  develop  a  really  scientific  ap- 
protich  to  creating  an  environment  and  social 
organization  in  which  human  living  will  be 
at  the  best  level  of  physical  well-being.  .  .  ." 
Examiner  Lefdvre,  former  Premier  of  Bel- 
glvun,  remarked  that  environmental  prob- 
lems are  harder  "...  to  tackle  systemati- 
cally, on  the  scale  required,  than  to  solve 
technical  problems."  In  sum,  the  prospect  of 
developing  an  adequate  administration  of 
environmental  policy  as  an  aspect  of  science 
and  technology  does  not  seem  promising. 
[Cf.,  Reviews  of  National  Science  Policy: 
United  States,  OECD,  1968] 

12.  But  to  return  to  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  as  presently  situated,  what 
of  the  contention  that  environmental  policy 
is  not  likely  to  flourish  unless  administered 
close  to  the  seat  of  power  in  the  White 
House?  To  argue  that  the  President,  person- 
ally, will  give  more  attention  to  an  arrange- 
ment of  his  own  creating  than  to  one  "wished 
upon  him  by  the  Congress"  Is  to  conjecture 
beyond  available  evidence.  The  unique 
powers  of  the  President  extend  primarily  to 
foreign  and  military  affairs;  on  domestic  is- 
sues he  must,  in  greater  measure,  collaborate 
with  the  Congress.  For  nearly  a  generation, 
the  I»re6ident  has  been  preoccupied  with 
wars,  hot  and  cold,  and  vrtth  America's  In- 
ternational involvements.  Environmental  is- 
sues are  preponderately  domestic  and  few  of 
them  can  be  resolved  without  Congressional 
cooperation  on  matters  in  which  the  Con- 
gress has  not  customarily  deferred  to  the 
White  House,  as  it  often  has  on  matters 
affecting  the  command  of  the  armed  forces 
and  the  negotiation  of  International  a^ee- 
ments.  In  short,  it  Is  more  Important  that 
a  Council  on  the  Environment,  as  proposed 
in  S.  1075  and  several  other  bills  now  in 
committee,  have  a  closer  rapport  with  Con- 
gressional attitudes  and  responsibilities  than 
is  necessary,  for  example.  In  the  case  of  the 
Presidents  Science  Advisory  Committee  or 
the  National  Security  Council.  Presidential 
leadership  is  in  no  way  dlmimsbed  by  the 
Congressional  proposals  on  the  environment 
but,  consistent  with  the  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  President  shares  responslblUty 
with  the  Congress  on  matters  of  civil  and 
domestic  policy.  Therefore,  with  one  excep- 
tion, all  other  proposals  for  environmental 
jxjllcy  Implementation  assume  a  base  of  gov- 
ernmental re8p>onslblUty  that  is  broader  than 
the  Presidency. 

13.  This  exception  is  the  reported,  but  \m- 
publlshed,  recommendations  of  President 
Nixon's  task  force  on  environmental  policy 
headed  by  Russell  E.  Train,  then  President 
of  the  Conservation  Foundation,  now  Under- 
secretary of  the  Interior.  The  account  of  the 
task  force  recommendation  appeared  In  the 
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New  York  Times  of  January  12,  1969,  and  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  Exhibit  3  of  Senate  Bill  1075  [February  18, 
p.  3712].  The  task  force  was  reported  to  have 
recommended  a  cabinet-level  Interagency 
Council  on  the  Environment,  (comp>arable  to 
that  reported  to  be  under  consideration  by 
President  Nixon  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posal to  treat  environmental  policy  primarily 
as  an  aspect  of  science  and  technology) .  But 
the  task  force  recommendation  differed  In  a 
very  fundamental  respect  from  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  proposals  of  1968  and 
1969.  Urging  that  ".  .  .  Improved  environ- 
mental management  be  made  a  principal  ob- 
jective of  the  new  administration,"  it  recom- 
mended that  the  President  apf>oint  a  Special 
Assistant  on  Environmental  Affaire,  who 
would  also  be  Executive  Secretary  to  the 
Council  on  the  Environment,  and  who  would 
presumably  give  full  time  to  this  assignment. 
The  President's  Science  Adviser  was  indicated 
as  one  of  the  officers  with  whom  the  new 
special  assistant  would  closely  work.  The  task 
force,  therefore,  appears  to  have  perceived  the 
environment  as  a  focus  for  policy  In  its  own 
right,  rather  than  as  a  special  aspect  of  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

14.  The  Nixon  task  force  propiosal  falls  into 
one  of  three  categories  Into  which  may  be 
grouped  those  alternatives  for  institutional 
reform  which  are  premised  on  the  environ- 
ment as  a  major  focus  for  public  policy,  un- 
subordmated  to  social  accounting  or  techno- 
sclentlfic  considerations.  With  an  Important 
reservation,  the  following  three  categories  of 
proposals  reflect  an  ascending  sense  of  im- 
portance and  urgency  on  the  part  of  their 
sponsors.  The  reservation  is  the  Judgment  of 
Individuals  as  to  what  at  any  given  time  Is 
politically  feasible.  In  general,  conservative 
and  adaptive  reforms  are  more  feasible  than 
novel  or  drastic  measure.  Surgery  may  be 
what  the  patient  requires,  but  It  Is  usually 
easier  to  persuade  him  to  accept  medicine.  It 
would  therefore  be  incorrect  to  conclude  that 
the  sponsors  of  more  conservative  proptosals, 
such  as  the  reported  task  force  reconunenda- 
tlons,  would  not  favor  stronger  measures  if 
they  believed  them  to  be  obtainable. 

15.  The  categorical  alternatives  to  institu- 
tional reform  for  the  environment  as  an  in- 
dependent focus  of  public  policy  are  these: 

a.  Presidential  Special  Assistant  plus  cabi- 
net level  Interagency  council  (reported  to  be 
the  recoomiendatlons  of  the  Nixon  task 
force). 

b.  High-level  council,  independent  of  the 
executive  departments  but  located  adminis- 
tratively In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, plus  a  far-reaching  program  of  environ- 
mental research  and  siirvelllance  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  requiring  an- 
nually or  biennially  a  report  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
environment.  (Senate  BUI  1075  and  several 
similar  proposals  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. ) 

c.  Major  departmental  reorganization  tak- 
ing one  of  several  forms : 

(1)  A  moderate  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  as  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  (e.g.,  transferring  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  civil  function  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  into  the  reconstituted 
department). 

(2)  A  new  specialized  technoscientlfic 
agency  for  environmental  research  and  engi- 
neering development,  such  as  that  recently 
reconmiended  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources. 

(3)  A  new  super-department  of  the  En- 
vironment and  Natural  Resources  based 
roughly  on  the  model  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  primarily  for  planning  and  coordi- 
natlve  purposes,  and  probably  associated  with 
a  major  restructuring  of  the  entire  Executive 
Branch. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  has  already 
been  discussed;  our  attention  will  therefore 


be  directed  to  the  two  remaining  groups  of 
categories. 

16.  The  first  of  these  categories  calls  for  a 
high-level  council  on  environmental  policy 
to  be  situated  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  A  near  variant  Is  Representative 
EmlUo  Q.  Daddarlo's  proposed  Technology 
Assessment  Board,  but  this  would  be  an  "In- 
dependent" agency  equally  responsible  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  and  would  be 
concerned  with  technological  impacts  other 
than  those  on  the  environment.  Senate  Bill 
1075  probably  represents  the  proposal  with- 
in this  category  of  alternatives  for  which  the 
widest  consensus  outside  of  the  government 
presently  exists.  It  overcomes  objections  to 
the  subordination  of  environmental  policy  to 
a  system  of  social  accounts  or  to  an  exclusive 
emphasis  on  science  and  technology.  And  It 
avoids  loss  of  Identity  for  environmental 
policy,  or  prejudice  to  Independence  of  view- 
point, that  would  probably  attend  the  de- 
liberations of  an  Interagency  council.  Al- 
though It  adds  certain  functions,  chlefiy 
those  of  surveillance,  education,  and  research 
to  the  Department  of  Interior,  It  does  not 
otherwise  alter  the  structure  of  the  federal 
government. 

17.  Some  friendly  critics  of  S.  1075  would 
like  to  see  It  reinforced  by  a  more  explicit 
statement  of  national  policy  and  by  such 
measures  as  might  strengthen  its  leverage  In 
relation  to  the  other  executive  agencies.  The 
experience  of  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  of  the  nineteen  thirties  is  a  warn- 
ing of  the  vulnerability  of  a  politically  power- 
less agency  In  a  policy  area  of  conflicting  In- 
terests and  values.  Environmental  issues  are 
avoided  by  some  elective  officials  because  of 
the  risk  that  they  entail.  It  Is  traditional  po- 
litical prudence  to  avoid  being  caught  in  the 
cross-fire  of  powerful,  antagonistic  Interests. 
Compared  to  a  Council  on  the  Environment, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  operates 
In  a  tower  of  ivory,  behind  a  wall  of  statisti- 
cal abstractions  that  few  citizens  profess  to 
understand.  The  protection  and  Improvement 
of  the  environment  Is  unavoidably  Involved 
In  controversy.  Until  the  realities  and  limita- 
tions of  Spaceship  Earth  are  more  widely 
understood  and  respected  than  they  are  to- 
day, the  members  of  a  Council  on  the  En- 
vironment ought  to  be  exceptionally  free 
from  political  ambition.  Effective  service  on 
such  a  Council  would  probably  preclude  sub- 
sequent election  to  public  office. 

18.  A  second  concern  regarding  S.  1075  Is 
with  its  designation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  a  major  agency  "to  conduct  In- 
vestigations, studies,  surveys,  research  and 
analyses  relating  to  ecological  systems  and 
environmental  quality."  The  concern  is  not 
primarily  that  research  is  not  a  governmental 
function,  but  rather  that  the  nature  and 
scope  of  environm.ental  and  ecological  re- 
search Is  no  more  uniquely  appropriate  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  it  is  presently 
organized,  than  it  Is  to  the  OST.  Ecological 
and  environmental  concerns  are  the  business 
not  only  of  Interior,  but  also  especially  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration,  and  of  at  least  six 
other  federal  agencies.  There  Is  little  if  any 
quarrel  with  the  ecological  survey  and  re- 
search objectives  of  S.  1075  or  of  a  similar 
measure  sponsored  by  Senator  Oaylord  Nel- 
son. The  question  Is  whether  the  responsi- 
bility should  be  placed  in  any  of  the  federal 
departments  as  presently  constituted,  unless 
buffered  from  political  and  bureaucratic  im- 
portunities by  a  structure  analogous  to  that 
provided  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

19.  There  are  a  number  of  alternative  ar- 
rangements for  realizing  the  Important  objec- 
tive of  ecological  and  environmental  research. 
Among  them  should  be  listed  proposals  for  a 
quasi-autonomous  National  Institute  of  Ecol- 
ogy advocated  by  the  Ecological  Society  of 
America;  for  a  National  Social  Science  Foun- 
dation, proposed  by  Senator  Fred  Harris;  and 


a  system  of  university  related  institutes  of 
environmental  studies,  recommended  by  the 
Pollution  Panel  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  the  Caldwell-Sargent 
proposal  to  the  Public  Health  Service  Sym- 
posium on  Human  Ecology,  November,  1968. 
It  seems  probable  that  some  combination  of 
research  agencies  under  the  overall  coordi- 
nation of  the  high-level  Council  on  the  En- 
vironment would  be  the  most  practical  an- 
swer to  the  need.  The  previously  cited  OST 
memorandum  of  1968  proposed  such  a  co- 
ordlnatlve  arrangement,  but  under  its  own 
supervision.  Funds,  in  addition  to  those  now 
appropriated  for  research  activities  in  pres- 
ently existing  agencies,  could  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  Council  on  the  Environment.  This 
might  advantageously  reinforce  its  political 
viability  by  developing  a  constituency  of  pro- 
fessional societies,  universities  and  research 
Institutes,  associated  with  it  through  its  ad- 
ministration of  research  grants  and  contracts. 

20.  The  third  category  of  proposals — for 
departmental  reorganization — currently  In- 
cludes at  least  three  alternatives.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  Departmetot  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology has  already  been  mentioned,  but  its 
mission  would  not  primarily  be  environ- 
mental policy.  The  most  frequently  discussed 
alternative  would  reconstitute  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  as  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  This  proposition  has  been  criti- 
cized, however,  as  presenting  a  one-dimen- 
sional view  of  the  environmental  issue — the 
economic.  "Natural  resources"  is  a  commonly 
used,  unobjectionable  economic  concept,  but 
It  does  not  Include,  except  by  an  act  of  ex- 
traordinary semantic  creativity,  the  full 
range  of  needs  for  which  man  seeks  fulfill- 
ment In  the  environment.  There  appears  to 
be  a  growing  tendency  to  consider  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  as  a  Department  of 
the  Environment,  particularly  as  its  concern 
was  broadened  under  the  administration  of 
Secretary  Udall  to  include,  in  the  words  of 
President  Johnson,  "a  new  conservation — not 
Just  the  classic  conservation  of  protection 
and  development,  but  a  creative  conservation 
of  restoration  and  Innovation.  Its  concern 
.  .  .  not  with  nature  alone,  but  with  the  total 
relation  between  man  and  the  world  around 
liim."  [Message  to  the  Congress.  February  8, 
1965).  "The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,"  edi- 
torialized Time  Magazine  May  10, 1968,  "really 
ought  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Environ- 
ment." 

21.  The  major  difficulty  with  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
into  a  Department  of  the  Environment  de- 
velops out  of  the  effect  of  this  action  on  other 
government  agencies.  If  natural  resources 
were  the  organizing  principle  around  which 
the  Department  were  reconstituted,  the  com- 
bination of  agencies  to  be  Included  would 
differ  from  those  logically  related  to  an  en- 
vironmental focus.  All  major  areas  of  public 
policy  tend  to  interrelate  In  ways  that  are 
Inconvenient  to  the  makers  of  conventional 
organization  charts.  For  example,  how  should 
the  federal  government  organize  to  deal  with 
energy?  The  nation  has  no  coherent  energy 
policy,  but  eventually  it  is  likely  that  one 
win  emerge.  Should  energy  policy  be  con- 
sidered an  environmental  matter,  or  is  It  pri- 
marily an  economic  or  technoscientlfic  issue? 
If  environment  becomes  the  major  focus  of 
a  single  department,  would  all  agencies  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  environment  come  under 
Its  Jurisdiction?  It  should  be  obvious  that 
they  would  not.  For  example,  foreign  affairs, 
education,  health,  and  Justice  are  the  primary 
concern  of  specific  agencies,  but  the  exclusive 
concern  of  none.  It  Is.  however,  possible  that 
much  of  the  difficulty  In  conceptualizing  a 
better  organization  for  the  Executive  Branch 
lies  in  our  unwillingness  or  inability  to  re- 
think the  role  and  functions  of  the  federal 
government  in  American  society.  One  at- 
tempt to  break  out  oi  conventional  assump- 
tions regarding  departmental  organization  Is 
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the  Idea  of  tbe  super-department  or  ministry. 
But  before  examvilng  this  alternative.  It  ia 
necessary  to  revl#w  briefly  another  altema- 
tlve  (although  only  a  partial  one)  for  de- 
partmental reorgfoilzatlon  for  environmen- 
tal policy. 

22.  The  Natlonil  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency,  propooed  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Silence  (Our  Nation  and  the 
Sea,  January  11,  1069),  Is  not  directed  so 
much  toward  ecology  and  the  broad  range 
man-environment  relatlonshlpe  as  It  Is  to- 
ward physical  science  and  engineering.  It  Is 
conaldered  here  tiecause  of  Ita  obvious  rela- 
tlonahlp  to  federal  organlzatloa  for  environ- 
mental policy.  B\|t  It  would  not  answer  the 
need  for  institutional  reform  that  has  In- 
duced the  environmental  quality  legislation 
propoeed  In  the  Ninetieth  and  Nlnety-Plrst 
CozigresBes.  The  principal  difficulty  with  the 
Marine  CommlsslDn  [Mx>poaal  is  that  It  has 
not  been  made  wtthln  a  context  of  compre- 
hensive reorganization  within  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  continuing  ad  hoc  creation  of 
Independent  agencies  la  of  dubious  wisdom 
If  responsible  and  coordinated  public  policy 
is  desired.  The  establishment  of  a  new  Ma- 
rine and  Atmosplierlc  Science  Agency  may  be 
desirable,  but  suoh  a  decision  cannot  be  re- 
sponsibly undert^en  unless  It  Is  an  outcome 
of  a  careful  ezaoilnatlon  of  the  full  range 
of  governmental,  responsibilities  for  the 
environment. 

23  This  same  conditional  proviso  is  equally 
applicable  to  e8t4bll8hment  of  a  new  super 
department  for  the  environment  and  natural 
resources.  Because  discussion  of  the  super- 
department  has  6s  yet  been  chiefly  on  an 
Informal  basis,  olBclal  prop>osals  for  institu- 
tional reform  caiinot  be  cited.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  certain  considerations  upon  which 
most  proponents  tf  this  type  of  agency  seem 
agreed.  They  are^  first,  that  reorganization 
for  environmental  policy  can  most  effectively 
be  undertaken  aa  a  part  of  a  review  of  the 
total  structure  of  the  Executive  Branch;  sec- 
ond, that  no  agency,  however  comprehensive, 
can  or  probably  should  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  any  Aspect  of  public  {xjlicy;  and 
third,  that  the  r^itlonale  for  the  super-de- 
partment is  to  brl^g  a  greater  degree  of  clar- 
ity, coordination,  ^nd  resfxmslbllity  to  federal 
administration.  The  large  scale  of  the  super- 
department  malce^  it  easier  to  accommodate 
functions  of  environmental,  natural  re- 
sources, and  eilergy  policy  under  one 
coordinative  strudture. 

24.  The  super-(^epartment  Is  what  in  par- 
liamentary govercment  would  be  called  a 
ministry.  Its  functions  would  be  those  of 
planning,  review,  'Coordination,  and  conflict 
resolution.  It  would  not  be  an  operative  de- 
partment in  the  traditional  sense,  and  would 
relate  to  subordinate  agencies  somewhat  In 
the  manner  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
relates  to  the  Depiartments  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Alri  Force.  An  objective  of  the 
sup>er-departmenti  would  be  to  de-concen- 
trate, to  some  exient.  the  power  of  decision 
now  theoretically  lodged  In  the  person  of  the 
President,  but  14  fact  often  exercised  by 
lower  echelon  offltials  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  other  Executive  offices  of  whom 
the  Congress  or  the  electorate  have  no  knowl- 
edge and  no  meai^  of  questioning  or  calling 
to  account.  TTie  h^ad  of  a  super-department 
would  have  hlghef  visibility  than  moat  cab- 
inet officers  have  Experienced  since  the  early 
years  of  the  Republic. 

25.  Professor  Stephen  K  Bailey  In  his  es- 
say In  the  1968  Brookings  Institution  report 
entitled  Agenda  for  the  Nation.  Identifies 
four  areas  of  prinie  concern  for  the  nation 
as  viewed  from  the  Executive  office.  These  he 
describes  as  national  security,  economic  sta- 
bility and  growth,|  the  integrity  and  viability 
of  the  physical  environment,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  human  welfare  and  of  hiunan  resource 
development.  The^e  four  areas  could  become 
the  foci  of  new  qablnet  level  super-depart- 
ments as  indeed  t^e  first  of  them — national 
security — already  Js    This  form  of  adminis- 


trative organization  would  not,  however,  ob- 
viate the  need  for  separate  advisor  councils. 
Indeed,  it  would  make  their  separate  status 
more  important  as  independent  agencies  for 
policy  surveillance  and  review.  Some  students 
of  public  administration  believe  that  there 
are  advantages  to  responsive  and  responsible 
government  in  alternative  sources  for  public 
decision  or  action  on  nearly  all  issues.  They 
argue  that  a  moderate  degree  of  competition 
among  agencies  may  actually  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  government  operations.  It  la 
therefore  pertinent  to  this  argiiment  to  point 
out  that  the  super-department  concept  does 
not  necessarily  Imply  exclusiveness  or  mo- 
nopoly In  any  sector  of  public  policy,  and  is 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  multiple  avenues 
of  recourse  on  amy  public  policy  issue. 

SOKS   CONCLUDmO    OBflBTATIONB 

26.  At  the  outset  of  this  statement,  the 
point  was  made  that  a  choice  among  alterna- 
tive arrangements  for  environmental  admin- 
istration would  logically  depend  upon  an 
assessment  of  the  Importance  of  the  Issue 
and  a  Judgment  regarding  its  nature.  The 
foregoing  analysis  of  alternative  proposals 
indicates  that  differing  conclusions  on  these 
matters  have  been  reached  by  differing 
groups  and  Individuals.  But  the  task  of  de- 
cision by  the  Congress  and  the  President  is 
not  greatly  assisted  by  a  comparison  of  di- 
vergent views.  Their  need  is  for  more  basic 
criteria.  The  argiunent  has  been  advanced 
that  a  national  policy  for  the  environment, 
adopted  by  the  Congress  as  a  statute  or  reso- 
lution, could  provide  this  criteria.  The  ab- 
sence of  an  adequate  policy  statement,  ac- 
companied by  explicit  provisions  for  Its  im- 
plementation, is  the  most  serious  omission 
from  the  current  set  of  legislative  proposals 
for  institutional  reform.  Without  such  an 
operational  charter,  the  political  future  of  a 
high-level  council  on  the  environment,  such 
as  proposed  by  Senators  Jackson,  Nelson,  and 
McOovern,  among  others,  would  be  unduly 
handicapped.  Its  situation  would  be  com- 
parable to  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
vnthout  an  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

27.  The  scientific  evidence  of  a  mounting 
crisis  of  the  environment  is  so  pervasive  and 
so  thoroughly  documented  that  rational  dis- 
agreement can  occur  only  with  respect  to  the 
degree  of  Its  seriousness.  But  scientific  truth 
does  not  automatically  become  political 
truth.  Political  disbelief  cannot  alter  mate- 
rial reality;  it  cannot  alter  or  amend  scien- 
tific fact.  But  it  can  prevent  government 
from  coping  effectively  with  reality.  Dr. 
Oeorge  H.  O&llup,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  believes 
that  most  Americans  accept  the  proposition 
that  there  Is  indeed  a  real  crisis  of  the  en- 
vironment and  that  government  Is  not  doing 
enough  about  it.  In  a  recent  survey  [Janu- 
ary, 19681  he  found  that  younger  adults  in 
particular  were  concerned  about  environ- 
mental degradation.  Analysis  of  the  news 
media  would  tend  to  confirm  Gallup's  view. 
The  country  as  a  whole  may  be  more  ready 
for  a  vigorous  attack  upon  environmental 
problems  than  are  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Congress  or  the  mission-bound  Executive 
agencies.  But  if  the  recent  multiplication  of 
Congressional  subcommittees  with  an  ex- 
plicit environmental  concern  written  into 
their  titles  is  more  than  an  Improbable  co- 
incidence, it  is  an  indication  that  concern 
for  the  environment  is  being  perceived  In 
the  Congress  as  good  politics.  But  the  sci- 
entific truth  of  an  environmental  crisis  will 
not  become  a  fully  legitimized  political  truth 
until  the  Congress,  or  the  people,  by  their 
votes  make  it  so. 

28.  Mayor  Carl  Stokes  of  Cleveland  re- 
cently expressed  a  feeling  shared  by  millions 
of  Americans  everywhere  when  he  comptired 
the  threat  to  American  security  posed  by  the 
pollution  and  decay  of  our  urban  environ- 
ments to  the  military  and  ideological  threat 
external  to  our  boundaries.  Mayor  Stokes 
does  not  have  to  read  the  scientific  Journals 


to  discover  the  nature  of  the  threat  to  our 
environment.  With  millions  of  other  Amer- 
icans he  dally  experiences  the  threat,  and 
finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
enormous  disproportion  between  the  na- 
tional commitment  in  money,  men,  and  or- 
ganization to  defense  against  possible  at- 
tack from  overseas  and  the  Inadequate  and 
defaulted  commitments  to  defense  against 
the  forces  of  decay  at  home  that  could  as 
surely  destroy  the  national  security.  Four 
years  ago  In  a  prophetic  essay,  [Harpers 
Magazine.  February,  1965],  Peter  Drucker 
predicted  that  quality  of  environment  and  of 
human  relations  would  become  the  major 
political  Issues  of  the  future.  He  foresaw 
success  for  political  leadership  that  under- 
stood the  coming  change  of  values.  But  be 
also  saw  that  the  greater  part  of  our  political 
leaders  of  middle  age  were  locked  into  the 
perceptions  and  values  of  the  nineteen 
thirties  and  forties.  When  this  perception 
gap  is  also  a  generation  gap,  and  becomes 
also  a  political  gap,  the  makings  of  political 
overturn  are  present.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration and  the  9l8t  Congress  may  have  the 
last  opportunity  for  American  political  lead- 
ership to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
environment  and  of  human  relations  by 
means  of  methods  short  of  radical. 

29.  Any  clear-minded  elected  official  knows, 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  perhaps  knows  bet- 
ter than  any,  that  the  public  does  not  re- 
ward its  political  leaders  for  good  inten- 
tions. If  our  estimate  of  the  scientific  and 
political  significance  of  the  environmental  is- 
sue is  correct,  it  is  already  long  past  time  (or 
a  major  reassessment  of  national  priorities 
in  relation  to  the  environment.  This  reassess- 
ment is  unquestionably  a  responsibility  of 
the  Congress.  There  has  been  articulate  lead- 
ership on  behalf  of  environmental  policy  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Few  of  the  In- 
dividuals or  legislative  proposals  have  been 
specifically  Identified  in  this  report,  which 
has  been  concerned  with  Issues  rather  than 
with  events.  But  it  is  now  time  for  events — 
for  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  an  explicit 
course  of  policy  and  action  to  bring  the 
worsening  environmental  situation  under 
control. 

30.  Let  us  begin  the  task  where  best  we 
can.  If  the  least  promising  of  the  organiza- 
tional alternatives  is  the  best  that  can  be 
presently  obtained,  let  us  begin  there  as 
a  temporary  measure.  But  let  us  also  persist 
In  efforts  to  obtain  the  most  effective  orga- 
nizational answer  to  the  problems  of  en- 
vironmental policy  that  experience  and  re- 
search can  provide.  Pew  of  the  alternatives 
now  under  consideration  for  Implementing 
environmental  pwlicy  are  mutually  incom- 
patible. The  effectiveness  of  measures  taken 
will  depend  first  upon  an  adequate,  opera- 
tional national  policy  and  second  upon  an 
adequate  definition  of  the  place  of  environ- 
mental policy  in  the  total  structure  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  Beyond  these  considera- 
tions are  problems  of  relating  federal  re- 
sponsibilities to  those  of  state  and  local 
government  and  to  the  non-governmental 
and  international  aspects  of  our  society.  On 
Sunday,  March  30th.  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Magazine  printed  Part  I  of  a  state-of-the- 
world  repwrt  on  the  earth  dweller's  tendency 
to  make  his  planet  uninhabitable.  "Is  Man 
His  Own  Doomsday  Machine?"  asked  the 
Tribune.  The  answer  to  that  question  may 
very  well  be  given  In  the  response  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple In  Congress,  who  alone  have  the  power  to 
set  the  course  of  national  policy  and  action 
for  the  protection  and  management  of  the 
environment. 
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RAIN  AND  FLOOD  DAMAGE 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1969. 1  introduced  8.  993.  to  help 


provide  for  the  repair  of  damage  from 
the  recent  rains  and  floods  in  California. 
While  it  was  estimated  that  flood  control 
projects  and  other  preventative  measures 
have  saved  more  than  $1.25  million  worth 
cf  property  from  destruction,  the  damage 
to  private  and  publicly  owned  facilities 
has  been  evaluated  at  $265  million. 

S.  993,  is  designed  to  lend  assistance  in 
the  permanent  reconstruction  of  roads 
and  highways  not  on  the  Federal  system 
and  in  the  restoration  of  timber  roads. 
The  loss  suffered  by  individuals,  however, 
has  also  been  extensive.  Homeowners 
have  seen  their  life  savings,  in  many  in- 
stances, washed  away  by  the  floods.  The 
livelihood  of  growers — their  land — is 
under  enough  water  so  that  it  will  be 
uncultivable  for  years  in  some  cases. 

Even  imder  these  circumstances,  indi- 
viduals have  had  great  difBculty  obtain- 
ing loans  from  both  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  As  of  March  27,  1969, 
the  SBA  regional  offices  throughout  the 
State  of  California  had  received  4,456 
inquiries  regarding  home  and  business 
loans.  Yet  only  565  applications  were 
accepted  for  processing,  217  applicants 
being  declared  eligible  for  loans  totaling 
no  more  than  $1,146,460.  The  SBA,  how- 
ever, has  the  money  in  its  emergency 
revolving  fund  to  lend,  but.  as  of  that 
date,  only  $17  million  of  the  $50  million 
apportioned  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
had  been  loaned.  The  reason  for  this 
lack  of  asistance  can  be  found  in  the 
SBA's  regulations  and  guidelines.  Regu- 
lations promulgated  in  March  1968, 
state,  in  part: 

Personal  and /or  business  assets  mxist  be 
\ised  by  the  applicant  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible  to  aUevlate  the  Injury  Incurred. 

They  further  state: 

Private  credit  to  the  extent  obtainable  on 
reasonable  rates  and  terms  must  be  used 
prior  to  obtaining  disaster  loan  assistance 
from  SBA. 

Under  the  guidelines  established  for 
the  implementation  of  these  regulations, 
an  applicant  must  exhaust  all  but  $600 
of  his  cash  assets  and  marketable  securi- 
ties per  family  member  toward  rebuild- 
ing any  destroyed  property  before  a  loan 
can  be  obtained.  Furthermore,  any  ap- 
plicant with  an  income  of  more  than 
$10,000  per  year  plus  $600  per  dependent 
must  seek  financing  through  a  private 
source. 

S.  993,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  made  provisions  for  loans  wheth- 
er or  not  obtainable  through  a  private 
lending  institution.  It  did  not,  however, 
direct  itself  toward  the  regulation  re- 
quiring the  utilization  of  private  assets. 
Consequently,  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  993  today  to  make  loans  more 
readily  obtainable  by  all  those  suffering 
loss  to  their  homes  and  businesses  from 
the  floods  without  first  requiring  the  al- 
most total  exhaustion  of  private  or  busi- 
ness assets. 

Presently,  disaster  loans  are  repayable 
at  a  3-percent  rate  of  interest;  however, 
this  provision  was  enacted  in  the  1930's 
when  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  iVi  to  1%  percent.  Obviously 
these  loans  were  not  then  providing  "free 
money"  to  the  recipients;  however,  the 


rate  of  interest  has  not  been  adjusted 
since.  Therefore,  the  modification  which 
I  am  offering  today  provides  that  disas- 
ter loans  in  California  shall  be  made  at 
the  average  annual  interest  rate  on  all 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  of  20 
years  or  more.  At  the  present  time,  this 
is  5V2  to  5%  percent — an  amount  sub- 
stantially lower  still  than  that  at  which 
funds  could  be  obtained  by  individuals 
through  private  lending  institutions  or 
sources.  The  amendment,  nevertheless, 
makes  an  exception  for  low-income  per- 
sons so  that  day  might  still  receive 
loans  at  the  3-Dercent  rate  of  interest. 

It  also  provides  that  a  $2,500  "forgive- 
ness" of  loans  or  interest  during  a  period 
not  to  exceed  3  years  shall  apply  only  to 
low-income  persons.  As  originally 
drafted,  S.  993,  would  have  allowed  this 
provision  to  apply  to  all  recipients  of 
loans. 

Section  6  of  this  bill,  as  modified,  will 
also  provide  "forgiveness"  of  a  certain 
amount  of  the  principal  or  interest  to 
low-income  persons  who  obtain  loans 
under  subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.  Furthermore,  it  would 
allow  only  those  qualifying  as  low- 
income  persons,  imder  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  FHA,  to  pay  the  3-percent 
interest  rate  on  disaster  loans,  while  all 
others  pay  the  rate  of  interest  at  which 
the  Government  receives  the  money.  It 
would  permit  persons  to  be  eligible  for 
loans  at  this  rate,  however,  irrespective 
of  whether  assistance  is  available 
through  private  sources. 

Mr.  President,  the  extent  of  the  disas- 
ter in  California  has  made  clear  the  need 
for  Federal  assistance.  Yet,  as  I  have 
said,  homeowners,  businesses,  and  farm- 
ers have  found  it  extremely  difBcult  to 
receive  help  due  to  stringent  regulations 
governing  the  availability  of  loans  and 
applying  to  the  qualifications  of  ap- 
plicants. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  modifications 
will  serve  not  only  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  as  a  workable  procedure 
which  might  be  employed  to  assist  those 
in  the  Midwest  suffering  similar  personal 
tragedies  at  this  time. 


MOUNT  RUSHMORE.  A  GREAT  TRIB- 
UTE TO  THE  GENIUS  OF  BORGLUM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Warren  E. 
Morrell.  chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Herald -Examiner  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
was  recently  elected  to  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  Mount  Rushmore  Society  of 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  At  one 
time,  Mr.  Morrell  was  editor  of  the  Daily 
Rapid  City  Journal  of  Rapid  Cltv,  S.  Dak., 
and  as  a  long-time  resident  and  a  native 
of  South  Dakota  he  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  energy  to  the  evolution 
and  completion  of  the  world-famous 
"Shrine  of  Democracy"  carved  in  the 
imperishable  granite  of  one  of  the  tall 
mountains  of  South  Dakota's  Black 
Hills. 

While  Mount  Rushmore  is  not  by  any 
means  the  tallest  mountain  in  this  great 
chain  of  majestic  mountains  which  range 
from  the  northern  boundary  of  our  State 
to  its  southern  borders,  Mount  Rushmore 
has  become  the  most  widely  known  and 


frequently  visited  by  millions  of  tourists 
every  year  as  a  result  of  the  genius  of 
Gutzon  Borglum,  who  designed  and 
implemented  this  most  famous  piece  of 
mountain  sculpture  in  the  entire  world. 

Returning  to  California  after  a  recent 
visit  to  his  native  State  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Mount  Rushmore 
Society.  Warren  Morrell  wrote  a  most 
interesting  and  informative  article  about 
the  background  and  significance  of 
Mount  Rushmore 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Herald- 
Examiner.  Feb.  23,  1969] 
RusBicoBi — OtnwTANDrNO  TKiBtrrc  TO  GxNros 

or  BORGLUM 

(By  Warren  E.  MorreU) 

It  was  September,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
school  year.  The  West  Sovina  English  teach- 
er would  not  ask  her  pupils,  "What  did  you 
do  this  summer?" 

But  she  had  an  indelible  summer  impres- 
sion she  wanted  to  share.  So  she  asked,  "How 
many  of  you  have  been  to  Mt.  Rushmore?" 

Surprisingly  to  her,  several  hands  went 
up. 

The  teacher's  eyes  moistened  as  she  re- 
lived one  of  her  life's  most  stirring  expe- 
riences. Her  students  shoved  aside  other 
thoughts  from  their  minds  as  the  teacher 
recalled  her  visit  to  the  Shrine  of  Democracy 
where  the  gigantic  likenesses  of  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Abraham  Lincoln  are  carved 
from  solid  granite  on  Mt.  Rushmore  in  the 
Black  mils  of  South  Dakota. 

"I  was  over-awed,"  said  the  teacher.  "I  had 
seen  pictures  of  Mt.  Rushmore.  I  knew  that 
the  Presidents  were  scaled  to  men  466  feet 
tall.  I  had  read  that  It  was  60  feet  from 
the  top  of  Washington's  head  to  his  chin. 
But  nothing  I  had  read  or  pictures  I  had 
seen  were  comparable. 

"As  I  was  standing  there,  trying  to  absorb 
what  my  eyes  were  telling  me,  it  started  to 
rain — like  one  of  our  really  hard  California 
rains.  A  lady  asked  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  come 
into  a  building.  I  moved  backwards  toward 
the  shelter — my  eyes  still  glued  to  those  tre- 
mendous figures — while  lightning  exploded 
and  thunder  roared. 

"In  a  few  minutes,  it  was  over.  The  sun 
shone  and  I  went  outdoors.  Believe  It  or 
not,  Washington  was  crying.  And  his  nose 
was  dripping!  I  couldn't  stand  to  see  Wash- 
ington cry.  So  I  cried — I  Just  let  go. 

"A  man  near  me.  sensing  my  emotion, 
said,  "Lady,  there  Isn't  a  Kleenex  big  enough 
to  throw  up  there  to  help  him.' 

"That  snapped  me  out  of  it,"  admitted 
the  teacher,  slowly  removing  a  handkerchief 
from  her  purse  and  carefully  pressing  It  to 
her  eyes.  Then  she  added,  "I  was  even  more 
Impressed  with  Mt.  Rushmore  than  I  was 
with  the  Grand  Q^yon — maybe  because 
Rushmore  is  man-made." 

NOT    tINIQTTE    EXPERIENCX 

The  teacher's  experience  is  not  unique.  And 
she  shouldn't  have  been  surprised  to  see  the 
number  of  raised  hands.  Callfornlans  rank 
fifth  among  the  1.500,000  yearly  visitors  to 
the  Shrine  of  Democracy. 

Seeing  Mt.  Rushmore  gives  most  people 
a  rebirth  of  Americanism.  It  pulls  out  latent 
patriotic  feelings  you  either  have  forgotten  or 
have  tried  to  ignore.  It  makes  tingles  play 
hide  and  seek  up  and  down  your  spine.  Yet 
stirring  patriotism  somehow  blends  with 
soul-quieting  reverence. 

"Rushmore  brings  out  the  best  in  people," 
said  Mrs.  Carl  Burgess,  co-concessionnaire  at 
the  memorial,  who  has  observed  thousands 
of  visitors  over  a  period  of  nearly  a  score  of 
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years.  Park  rangers  support  her  statement 
this  way:  "Our  records  show  there  Is  less 
Utter-bugging  here  than  In  £iny  National 
Park." 

Mt.  Rushmore  National  Memorial  Is  the 
world's  largest  sculpture.  It  Is  by  comparison 
with  the  Oreat  Sphinx  of  Egypt  what  a  Oreat 
Dane  Is  to  a  Chihuahua. 

I've  taken  many  visitors  to  Mt.  Rushmore, 
enjoying  their  reactions  and  seeing  the  shrine 
anew   through   their   emotions. 

One  visitor  was  Ranblr-Slngh,  editor  of  The 
MUap,  New  Delhi,  India. 

En  route  to  t4e  mountain,  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  magnitude  of  the  carvings.  He 
couldn't  fathom^  my  statistics.  So  I  said, 
"Imagine  Oeorgej  Washington's  nose  empty. 
Turn  It  upside  dpwn,  fill  It  with  water,  and 
you'd  have  a  swimming  pool  ample  for  six 
people."  i 

"Oh,  you  bloocty  Americans!"  he  laughed. 
"You're  Impoaalbte." 

Half  an  hour  later,  beneath  Freedom's 
Shrine,  Ranblr  hful  the  expression  of  a  de- 
vout worshiper  cotnmunlcatlng  with  his  Ood. 
His  silence  accentuated  the  soft  winds  whis- 
pering through  ttte  pine  trees.  Finally  he  ut- 
tered some  phrasts  in  his  native  Urdu.  Then 
hQ  turned  to  me  and  said  in  English,  "I  have 
the  sensation  as  if  I  were  seeing  the  Taj 
Mahal  for  the  first  time." 

ICOB^  THAN    BIGNXSS 

Outzon  Borgluitk,  the  sculptor  who  changed 
a  majestic  mountain  Into  this  American 
miracle,  would  Ji4dge  anyone  who  compared 
Washington's  noae  to  a  swlmrufng  pool  as 
crass,  uncouth  atad  perhaps  some  unprlnt- 
ablea. 

Borglum  didn't]  want  viewers  to  be  solely 
Impressed  at  the .  monument's  hugeness. 

In  a  way,  bis  friend,  famed  architect  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  su Instantiated  Borglum. 

"The  noble  countenances  emerge  from 
Rushmore  sls  though  the  spirit  of  the  moun- 
tain heard  a  human  plan  and  itself  became  a 
human  countenaiice,"  said  Wright.  "Here  Is  a 
memorial  which  hjas  real  meaning.  Certainly, 
It  is  colossal,  and]  in  that  sense  spectacular 
and  heroic.  But  li:  is  not  'Just  a  damn  big 
thing.'  Borglum  lias  given  us  a  work  which 
has  the  Impelling  t>ower  that  characterizes  all 
great  art." 

Borglum,  a  genius,  not  only  excelled  as  a 
sculptor  but  also  las  a  painter,  writer,  sales- 
man, engineer,  shaker  and  humanitarian. 
About  bigness,  he  tald : 

"A  monument'!  dimensions  should  be 
determined  by  thei  importance  to  civilization 
of  the  events  co^imemorated.  We  are  not 
here  trying  to  cariw  an  epic,  portray  a  moon- 
light scene,  or  w^ite  a  sonnet;  neither  are 
we  dealing  with  mystery  or  tragedy,  but 
rather  the  constifuctlve  and  the  dramatic 
moments  or  crisei  in  our  amazing  history. 
We  are  coolheadealy,  clear-mlndedly  setting 
down  a  few  crucial  epochal  facts  regarding 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Old  World  radi- 
cals who  shook  tixe  shackles  of  oppression 
from  their  light  ftet  and  fled  despotism  to 
people  a  continent^  who  built  an  empire  and 
rewrote  the  phll06<iphy  of  freedom  and  com- 
pelled the  world  tt  accept  its  wiser,  happier 
forms  of  government. 

"We  believe  th<  dimensions  of  national 
heartbeats  are  greater  than  village  Impulses, 
greater  than  cltjl  demands,  greater  than 
state  dreams  or  an)bitlons.  Therefore,  we  be- 
lieve a  nation's  memorial  should,  like  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt, 
have  a  serenity,  a  Mobility,  a  power  that  re- 
flects the  gods  who  inspired  them  and  sug- 
gests the  gods  the^  have  become  " 

METHCto  OF  CHOOSING 

Why  did  he  choose,  in  1925,  these  four 
American  leaders? 

Borglum  argue<^  that  Washington  had 
contributed  so  mi<ch  to  Independence,  the 
Constitutional  Coiiventlon,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  government  that  he  must  be 
the  leading  and   dominant   figure.  No   one 


seriously  disagreed.  Jefferson  represents  our 
Idealism,  erpanslon,  and  love  of  liberty; 
Lincoln  our  altruism  and  sense  of  Insepara- 
ble unity. 

But  why  Teddy  Roosevelt?  Borglum's  in- 
clusion of  the  Rough  Rider  brought  the 
greatest  amount  of  national  criticism  and 
controversy.  Many  people  at  that  time  44 
years  ago  felt  Theodore  Roosevelt  did  not 
deserve  permanent  enshrlnement  because  too 
little  time  had  elapsed  since  his  death  to 
allow  a  mature  Judgment  of  his  life  based 
upon  historical  perspective.  But  the  sculp- 
tor Eu^rued  that  he  could  "think  of  none  more 
fitting."  Roosevelt,  he  asserted,  was  "pre- 
eminently an  all-American  President"  and 
reflected  the  "restless  Anglo-Saxon  spirit 
that  made  the  ocean-to-ocean  republic"  In- 
evitable. 

Furthermore,  Borglum  had  been  a  militant 
Bull  Mooser  and  was  devoted  to  Teddy  Roo- 
sevelt's political  ideals.  Borglum  was  think- 
ing more  and  more  of  a  monument  of 
"Empire  Builders"  or  "Nation  Builders.'' 
Through  Roosevelt  the  United  States  had 
acquired  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  which  ul- 
timately provided  a  waterway  connecting 
the  two  oceans  washing  American  shores. 
In  Borglum's  eyes  this  achievement  com- 
pleted the  national  expansion  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  my  own  Idea  of  why  Teddy  Roose- 
velt was  chosen.  It  Is  true  that  Borgliun 
greatly  admired  the  Rough  Rider.  But  look 
at  the  picture  of  Borglum  on  this  page — or 
any  portrait  of  the  sculptor.  Put  pince-nez 
glasses  on  Borglimn  and  you  have  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Roosevelt.  So  In  addition  to 
the  Rough  Rider,  you  also  have  Borglum  up 
there.  I  don't  fault  him  for  this  showing  of 
what  some  might  consider  immodesty.  I  like 
to  see  Roosevelt  and  Borglum  up  there  and 
realize  I'm  not  seeing  double. 

Other  Roosevelts  figured  prominently  In 
Mt.  Rushmore  history.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  dedicated  the  figure  of  Jefferson, 
Aug.  30,  1936.  Roosevelt  made  an  inspiring 
speech  and  after  the  ceremony,  the  President 
asked,  "Where  are  you  going  to  put  Teddy?" 
The  sculptor  explained  that  the  President's 
cousin  would  be  between  the  head  of  Jeffer- 
son and  that  of  Lincoln  which  was  Just  tak- 
ing form.  "I  have  It  all  planned  out  In  my 
studio,"  he  said,  as  he  Invited  FDR  to  see 
his  models.  "I  will  come  back  some  day  to 
look  over  this  more  fully,"  replied  the 
President. 

I'm  sure  FDR  had  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as 
he  said  that.  He  and  Borglum  knew  and 
admired  one  another.  As  dlfflciilt  as  it  was  to 
carve  the  huge  figures  was  the  problem  of 
getting  the  money  to  carry  on  the  work 
during  the  depth  of  America's  worst  eco- 
nomic depression. 

rLATTEBEO    BOOSEVZLT 

When  Borglum  needed  more  money,  as  a 
last  resort  he  would  go  to  Washington,  D.C.. 
dine  privately  with  FDR  at  the  White  House. 
During  the  luncheon,  Borgliim  adroitly 
sketched  FDR's  countenance  among  the  fovir 
other  great  faces.  Borglum  made  no  promises 
and  Roosevelt  did  not  comment  on  the 
sketches.  But  as  the  good  guy  saves  the  im- 
poverished widow  when  her  rent  is  due, 
fxinds  came  through  from  Washington  to 
carry  on  the  work. 

The  above  has  never  been  printed  prevl- 
oxisly.  It  was  told  to  me  in  confidence  by  an 
Impeachable  source  who  said  I  could  reveal 
this  sometime  after  his  death.  My  informant 
and  friend  was  nearly  as  responsible  for  Mt. 
Rushmore  as  was  Borglum. 

Many  years  later  Hubert  Humphrey,  then 
U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota,  worked  val- 
iantly for  legislation  to  appropriate  funds  to 
add  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  llkenees  as  the 
fifth  face.  It  was  a  blow  to  him  when  geol- 
ogists and  engineers  proved  there  was  in- 
sufficient granite  for  a  gigantic  portrait  of 
the  World  War  II  President. 


Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  with  logic,  zeal 
and  determination,  plugged  for  Susan  B. 
Anthony  on  Rushmore.  When  she  discovered 
there  was  no  room,  she  crusaded  for  a  like- 
ness of  Miss  Anthony  to  be  carved  on  a  nearby 
granite  peak.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  lost. 

What  was  the  engineering  required  in  the 
project? 

It  astounded  Ernie  Pyle,  the  famous  World 
War  II  correspondent,  when  he  visited  the 
monument  in  1936.  He  was  startled  to  see 
the  large  amount  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. His  Idea  of  mountalncarvlng  had  been 
that  Borglum  arose  each  morning,  took  his 
hammer  and  chisel,  ascended  the  peak,  and 
began  to  carve. 

Here's  how  the  late  Mrs.  Outeon  Borglum 
told  it  like  It  was: 

"As  each  head  was  started  its  center  was 
located,  and  at  this  center  point  on  the  top 
of  the  head  a  plate  was  located.  This  was 
graduated  In  degrees  0  to  360  degrees,  and  at 
its  center  a  horizontal  arm  was  located  that 
traversed  this  horizontal  arc.  This  arm  was 
about  30  feet  long.  In  effect  a  giant  protractor 
laid  on  top  of  the  head.  The  arm  was  grad- 
uated in  feet  and  inches  so  that  at  any  point 
we  could  drop  a  plumb  bob  from  this  arm, 
and  by  measuring  the  vertical  distance  on 
this  plumb  line  determine  exactly  the 
amount  of  stone  to  be  removed. 

"After  determining  this  master  center 
point  on  the  mountain,  we  set  a  smaller  arc 
and  arm  on  our  model  in  the  same  relative 
position.  With  this  small  device  we  could 
make  all  our  measurements  on  our  model 
and  then  enlarge  them  12  times  and  transfer 
them  to  the  large  measuring  device  on  the 
mountain.  Through  this  system  every  face 
had  a  measurement  made  every  six  inches 
both  vertically  and  horizontally.  These 
measvirements  were  then  painted  on  the 
stone  and  It  was  through  this  means  that 
men  totally  unfamiliar  with  sculptural  form 
were  able  to  do  this  imdertaklng.  In  fact, 
all  the  men  employed  on  the  work  were 
South  Dakota  men  trained  by  the  sculptor. 

T7SEO  LEATHXB  SWINGS 

"Pneumatic  drills  were  used  for  drilling 
and  the  compressed  air  was  provided  by  large 
compressors  located  on  the  ground  .  .  .  con- 
veyed to  the  top  of  the  mountain  by  a 
three-Inch  pipe. 

"The  men  were  let  down  over  the  face  of 
the  stone  In  leather  swings  similar  to  bo'n 
chairs  used  on  ships.  The  men  were  lowered 
to  their  place  of  work  by  hand-operated 
winches,  taking  with  them  Jackhammers  or 
pneumatic  tools  and  other  necessary  equip- 
ment. A  call-boy  with  a  microphone  and  loud 
speakers  at  each  of  the  winches  relayed  the 
messages  for  raising  or  lowering  the  work- 
men to  the  wlnchmen. 

"Steel  used  in  the  drilling  was  used  over 
and  over  again,  taken  to  the  blacksmith  shop 
on  the  ground  via  a  cable  car,  heated,  sharp- 
ened, re-heated  and  tempered  and  sent  back 
to  the  mountain  again.  About  400  of  these 
drills  were  dulled  and  re-sharpened  each 
day." 

People  have  made  millions  of  dollars  be- 
cause of  Rushmore  memorial  by  accommo- 
dating visitors  en  route  to  and  from  the 
Shrine. 

One  of  the  earlier  "prospectors"  had  a 
small  telescope  on  lookout  point  on  Iron 
Mountain  several  miles  from  Rushmore.  The 
man  rented  the  telescope  to  tourists  who 
wanted  to  view  the  memorial  from  that 
distance. 

Bob  Dean,  then  owner  of  Radio  Station 
KOTA,  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  was  driving  Bor- 
glum to  Mt.  Rushmore  and  Borglum  asked 
Dean  to  stop  so  he  could  talk  to  the 
"prospector". 

"How's  business?"  Borglum  inquired. 
"Good,"  the  man  said  laconically.  "What  do 
the  people  say  when  they  look  at  the  moun- 
tain?" Borgliun  asked.  The  man  looked  at 
him  quizzically.  "You're  Mr.  Borglum,  the 
sculptor,  aren't  you?"  he  asked,  nn^l  when 
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Borglum  nodded,  he  went  on  cautiously, 
"Well,  some  say  one  thing  and  some  say  an- 
other." 

"Of  coTirse,"  Borgliun  agreed  pleasantly. 
"But  what  do  they  say  most  often?" 

"I  guess  I'd  better  not  say  any  more,"  the 
man  answered,  and  his  lips  closed  In  a  firm 
thin  line. 

"You'd  really  do  me  a  great  favor  If  you'd 
tell  me,"  Borglum  assured  him,  but  the  man 
seemed  suddenly  unaware  of  Dean's  and  the 
sculptor's  presence,  and  stood  looking  down 
the  road  hopefully  for  a  car  which  might  con- 
tain a  customer. 

cDBiosrrr  explodes 

"At  this  point  Borglum's  avid  curiosity  ex- 
ploded." "Go  ahead,  man,  damn  It  I" 

The  man  looked  up  at  Borglum  with  ralaed 
eyebrows.  "You're  sure  you  won't  get  mad?" 

"No,  nol"  Borglxim  exclaimed.  "I  can  take 
the  worst  you've  got." 

"Well,"  the  man  said  hesitantly,  "I  guess 
since  you've  asked  it  as  a  favor,  I  owe  It  to 
you  to  tell  you.  If  It  wasnt  for  you  I  wouldn't 
be  in  business.  Most  folks  want  to  know  how 
much  concrete  It  took." 

Dean  and  the  sculptor  finally  stopped 
laughing.  Borglxxm  asked,  "and  what  do  you 
tell  them?" 

"I  tell  them  I  don't  rightly  know."  the 
man  sara" earnestly.  "How  much  did  it  take?" 

It  was  14  years  from  the  time  President 
Calvin  CooUdge  dedicated  the  memorial  on 
Aug.  10,  1927  until  Borglvun's  death  In  a 
Chlgago  hospital,  March  6,  1941.  At  the  time 
of  the  sculptor's  death,  only  finishing  the 
hands  and  hair  of  the  four  flgTU-es  remained. 
Lincoln  Borglum,  the  sculptor's  pragmatls 
and  talented  son,  who  had  been  with  his  fa- 
ther from  the  beginning  of  the  work,  was 
commissioned  to  complete  the  details. 

While  the  National  Park  Service  says  the 
Memorial  is  completed,  it  is  far  from  the 
dreams  Gutzon  Borglum  envisioned.  There 
are  400,000  tons  of  rock  beneath  the  faces 
which  should  be  moved  away.  (It  bothers 
fussy  housekeepers.)  The  Hall  of  Records 
should  be  buUt.  The  history  of  the  United 
States  should  be  chiseled  in  letters  large 
enough  to  be  seen  three  miles  away.  This 
was  part  of  Borglum's  dream. 

The  supposition  that  Rushmore  should 
remain  as  is — as  an  unfinished  symphony  to 
a  great  composer — has  prevailed. 

I  feel  this  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion or  the  sculptor.  It  should  be  completed, 
particularly  because  Lincoln  Borglum  is 
well  qualified  and  willing  to  finish  the  titan- 
ic Job  his  father  started. 


From  the  first,  his  works  won  the  highest 
honors.  The  Metropolitan  Mviseum  brought 
his  "Mares  of  Dlomedes"  at  once  and  the 
French  Government  promptly  purchased  a 
partial  replica  of  It  for  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery. 

His  Lincoln  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
Is  considered  among  his  great  works. 

Borglum  never  lived  to  fulfill  his  dream  of 
spending  his  last  days  on  earth  in  the  City 
of  the  Angels.  Next  best,  at  his  request,  his 
body  lies  at  rest  at  Forest  Lawn,  Glendale. 


BOEGLUM     RETTTRNS TO    FOREST    LAWN 

Gutzon  Borglum  loved  Los  Angeles. 

"You  know  I  ran  away  from  home  when  I 
was  a  boy,  to  come  here — and  I  love  every- 
thing about  it,  although  I  have  been  away 
many  years,"  he  told  the  Friday  Morning 
Club  at  the  Blltmore  Hotel  in  1926. 

Later  he  said  he  wanted  to  spend  his  re- 
maining years  here. 

Born  in  Idaho  March  25,  1871,  his  full 
name  was  John  Gutzon  de  la  Mothe  Bor- 
glimi.  His  parents  had  come  over  from  Den- 
mark. His  father,  at  first  a  woodcarver,  be- 
came a  physician  and  surgeon,  also  a  breeder 
of  horses. 

Young  Borglum  was  17  when  he  persuaded 
his  parents  to  move  to  Los  Angeles  so  ho 
could  study  art.  They  lived  in  a  frame  house 
on  Temple  Street.  Later,  after  they  moved  to 
Omaha,  he  lived  In  a  rooming  house  on 
Bunker  Hill. 

From  here  he  studied  art  in  San  Francisco, 
then  went  to  Paris.  He  began  as  both  painter 
and  sculptor  and  weis  accepted  as  both  by 
the  French  salons.  In  England,  critics  and 
royalty  heaped  honors  on  him.  After  painting 
a  series  of  murals  for  a  big  hotel  at  Leeds 
and  another  series  for  a  concert  hall  In  Man- 
chester, he  began  to  abandon  the  brushes  for 
the  chisel,  and  to  turn  out  statuary  in  almost 
every  field  and  almost  every  imaginable  form. 


GRAZINQ  FEES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  first  in- 
stallment of  a  proposed  increase  in  graz- 
ing fees  to  be  levied  upon  users  of  pub- 
lic lands  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
now  been  in  effect  for  about  3  months. 
It  Is  too  soon,  of  course,  to  assess  the 
economic  impact  of  this  increase,  but  it 
is  not  too  soon  to  assess  its  impact  on 
the  opinion  of  Utah's  sheep  and  cattle- 
men, or  on  the  opinion  of  the  many 
small  businessmen  in  the  State  who  are 
dependent  upon  stockmen  and  their 
families  for  trade.  They  are  all  concerned 
and  apprehensive,  and  they  well  might 
be. 

Under  the  10  year  schedule  announced 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  stockmen 
using  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  are  now  paying 
44  cents  to  graze  one  cow  or  five  sheep 
for  a  month,  and  those  using  the  lands 
managed  by  the  Forest  Service  are  being 
charged  fees  ranging  from  31  cents  to 
$1.25  per  cow-month,  or  sheep  grazing 
fees  ranging  from  6  cents  to  25  cents 
monthly.  The  end  objective  of  the  10- 
year  period  of  adjustment  is  a  grazing 
fee  of  $1.23  per  -cow-month,  a  figure 
which  the  agencies  have  determined  is 
fair  market  value  for  range  forage. 

An  increase  of  this  magnitude,  even 
though  spread  over  10  years,  is  bound  to 
have  an  adverse  economic  effect.  I  told 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  at  the 
time  the  increases  were  proposed,  that 
their  impact  upon  the  livestock  industry 
in  Utah  and  the  Intermountaln  region 
would  be  "catastrophic."  I  urged  both 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  withhold  the 
proposed  increases  imtil  further  studies 
of  the  matter  could  be  completed. 

Mr.  President,  numerous  analyses  have 
suggested  that  these  increases  will  seri- 
ously cut  back  the  annual  income  of 
many  Utah  ranchers.  A  study  completed 
by  Utah  State  University  showed  that 
the  increases  projected  would  cost  Utah 
ranchers  about  $835,000  per  year  in  in- 
come. 

This  statistic  gains  in  significance 
when  it  is  considered  alongside  measure- 
ments of  the  prosperity  of  typical  Utah 
ranches.  As  I  told  Secretary  Udall: 

Even  with  the  present  grazing  fee  sched- 
ule In  operation,  cattle  ranchers  realized 
only  2.0  percent  and  sheep  ranchers  only 
2.6  percent  average  return  on  their  invest- 
ment a  year  ago.  Over  half  obtained  between 
1.0  and  3.0  percent  rate  In  return.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  ranchers  received  less  than 
1.0  percent  or  a  negative  return,  and  only 
one-fifth  received  a  4.0  percent  return. 

One  fundamental  issue  in  the  grazing 
fee  controversy  involves  the  cost  of 
the    grazing    fee    permit — particularly. 


whether  that  expense  should  be  consid- 
ered as  a  i>art  of  the  cost  of  the  rsoich- 
er's  operation  in  the  compvitation  of 
grazing  fees.  My  view  of  this  matter  has 
been  that  while  livestock  operators 
should  pay  a  fair  and  reasonable  fee  for 
grazing  rights,  it  is  unfair  to  them  for 
grazing  fees  to  be  based  upon  a  proce- 
dure which  fails  to  include  one  of  their 
principal  cost  factors. 

The  Taylor  GrsuAng  Act,  the  fimda- 
mental  law  governing  grazing  on  the 
public  lands,  precludes  inclusion  of  the 
cost  of  the  grazing  permit  in  the  fixing 
of  the  fees.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  permit  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  fees  would  result  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  proprietary  interest  for  the 
rancher  in  the  public  lands,  something 
which  the  Taylor  Act  expressly  prohibits. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  urged  many 
times  that  these  Increases  not  be  put  into 
effect  until  the  report  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  is  received  next 
year.  I  have  joined  in  proposed  legisla- 
tion with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  which  would  amend  the 
Taylor  Act  to  provide  that  the  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  a  grazing  right  could  be 
considered  in  the  determination  of  graz- 
ing fees  as  a  cost  of  operating  on  the 
public  lands.  No  legal,  proprietary  rights 
would  be  conveyed  by  such  a  provision; 
it  would  result  only  in  a  more  realistic 
basis  for  the  computation  of  user  fees. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  participated 
in  hearings  on  the  grazing  fee  increases 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
held  in  Washington  on  February  27  and 
28  of  this  year.  These  hearings  revealed 
the  enormous  opposition  which  exists 
among  livestock  operators  over  the  im- 
plementation of  these  rate  Increases. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  fair  market  value  con- 
cept in  fixing  grazing  fees.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  livestock  operators  oppose  that 
concept,  either.  What  I  do  ask  is  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  see  to  It  that  a 
basis  for  computing  further  increases  re- 
flects the  major  cost  factors  for  these 
rsmchers  who  use  the  public  domain. 
Furthermore,  I  intend  to  press  the  agen- 
cies to  see  to  it  that  they  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  question  of  grazing 
fees,  in  order  that  the  public  interest  is 
genuinely  served  in  this  matter.  This 
review  should  include  consideration  of 
the  information  presented  at  the  sub- 
committee hearings,  as  well  as  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  report 
when  it  becomes  available.  I  have  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  agencies  that 
such  a  continuing  study  will  be  made. 


DISRUPTIONS  ON  COLLEGE 
CAMPUSES 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  rightly, 
our  citizens  are  concerned  with  the  riots 
and  disruptions  that  have  taken  place 
on  college  campuses  throughout  the 
country. 

Recently.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  Harold  E.  Green,  director  of 
community  relations  at  Fresno  State 
CoUege.  Writing  last  fall  in  "Tech- 
niques," a  publication  of  the  American 
College  Public  Relations  Association, 
Professor  Green  discusses  an  approach 
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taken  by  Fresno  State  to  help  neutralize 
militant  activists. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  this  subject, 
Mr.  President.  I  ^sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  entitled  "Academic 
Freedom — Campus  Seminars  Help  Neu- 
tralize Militant  Activists,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

ACADKMIC    FRKEDOm4-CaMFT7S    SKMINARS    HELP 
NXTTTRALIZX     MlLrrANT     ACTrVISTS 

(By  Harold  E.  Gr^en,  director  of  commu- 
nity relations  Fresno  State  College) 
The  turmoU  onj  college  and  university 
campuses  today  1^  forcing  educators  and 
non-educators  allk4  to  evaluate  the  current 
status  of  academld  freedom  and  academic 
responsibility.  j 

It  appears  that  liiany  attempts  are  being 
made  to  subvert  tfce  standards  of  freedom 
and  ethical  condudt  developed  so  carefully 
over  the  years  by  thf  American  Association  of 
University  Profe8s4>rs.  Various  organized 
groups — national  Bnd  International — are 
seeking  to-<orce  certain  kinds  of  revolution- 
ary-change-to  obt^n  power  by  controlling 
higher  education.  GIften  these  groups  try  to 
capture  racial  anfl  ethnic  organizations 
vaUdly  seeking  educational,  social  and  eco- 
nomic equality.  Thei  Impact  of  all  this  on  the 
public  has  been  cobslderable.  For  example, 
at  Fresno  State  we  9ialntaln  a  modest,  selec- 
tive newspaper  and  magazine  clipping  service 
as  part  of  our  monlttirlng  oi>eratlon8.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  keep  us  alerted  dally  about  events 
and  attitudes  affecting  higher  education — 
and  our  college  in  particular. 

Compared  to  the]  1966-67  academic  year, 
the  volume  of  thesi  news  clippings  has  In- 
creased more  than  |l50  percent.  Almost  all 
of  the  Increased  sut^ect  matter  is  concerned 
with  student  and  jfaculty  unrest,  demon- 
strations and  vlolen<)e — In  our  State  and  else- 
where. Fortunately,  bt  Fresno  State  we  have 
been  able  to  forestall  violence  thus  far. 

Obviously,  these  clippings  are  Just  one 
phase  of  the  Intelligence  which  we  gather  at 
Fresno  State  about  the  current  problems  of 
higher  education.  But  they  are  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  the  revolutionary  atmosphere  In 
which  all  of  us  function  dally. 

We  have  but  to  re^d  the  press  to  verify  the 
strategy  behind  thei  organized  attempts  to 
force  changes  of  an  qxtreme  nature.  ( I  woxild 
Uke  to  emphasize  t^at  I  am  not  talking 
about  ethnic  and  i  racial  groups  keeking 
equaUty  and  cooperation  In  attaining  their 
aspirations.  At  Fresqo  State  we  have  signifi- 
cant, well -established,  many-faceted  pro- 
grams on  behalf  of  Ijhese  groups,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  organised  militants  seeking 
power. ) 

KET]  MOVES 

There  appear  to  be  four  major  power  drives 
to  change  higher  e<lucatlon  and  the  social 
and  economic  structure  of  our  country.  These 
are: 

First,  the  drive  to  4llnilnate  administrative 
authority  Prom  whit  I  have  observed,  the 
techniques  being  u«ed  to  accomplish  this 
goal  seem  to  follow  established  revolutionary 
patterns.  An  example  is  the  use  of  delaying 
parliamentary  techniques  to  subvert  demo- 
cratic action  in  adiilnlstrator-faculty  and 
admirUstrator-studei^  actlviUes. 

Second,  the  drive  t()  establish  student  pow- 
er on  a  national  bas|s.  We  have  but  to  read 
cu:counts  about  demonstrations  and  violence 
to  identify  certain  ^oups  and  individuals. 
We  have  but  to  read 
dicallsm"  to  learn  ol 


'Towards  Student  Sjm- 
the  goals  of  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society.  I  refer  you 
to  the  September  9,  1966  issue  of  New  Left 
Notes.  And  look  what  has  happened  since 
then! 

Third,  the  drive  td  replace  the  AAUP  po- 
sition on  academic  Ireedom   Euid   academic 


reeponslbUlty  with  a  civil  rights  position. 
Without  commenting  on  the  merits  of  this 
effort  to  replace  professionalism  with  union- 
ism, I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  this  drive  U 
gaining  momentum. 

Fourth,  the  drive  to  establish  the  princi- 
ple of  absolute  freedom  and  absolute  sanc- 
tuary. This  viewpoint  is  being  advanced  by 
various  controversial  educators  who  hold  ex- 
treme views  on  society  and  education.  In  one 
way  or  another,  most  of  us  today  are  con- 
tending with  these  power  drives  which  seek 
to  alter  higher  education  substantially. 

In  California  we  have  been  experiencing 
strong  public,  legislative  and  gubernatorial 
reaction  to  such  organized  efforts.  More  than 
200  bills  affecting  higher  education  were  in- 
troduced in  this  year's  session  of  the  state 
legislature.  Many  were  punitive,  some  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  the  future  of  higher 
education.  The  alms  include  controlling  cam- 
pus disorders,  art  exhibits,  campus  theatre 
productions,  faculty  hiring,  classroom  teach- 
ing and  disciplinary  action. 

As  you  might  expect,  we  have  been  rather 
busy  meeting  these  challenges — in  addition 
to  contending  with  extremists  and  activists. 

FRESNO    APPROACH 

One  strategy  we  have  used  at  Fresno  State 
Is  to  Involve  all  elements  on  our  campus — 
faculty,  staff  and  students — in  an  examina- 
tion of  academic  freedom  and  academic  re- 
sponsibility. In  other  words,  we  are  meeting 
the  challenges  head  on  I 

After  extensive  student-faculty-adminis- 
tration consultation,  we  decided  to  sponsor 
this  spring  an  all-college  series  of  four  semi- 
nars on  academic  freedom  and  academic  re- 
sj>onsibiUty.  (Please  keep  in  mind  that  we 
have  had  our  share  of  demonstrations  and 
organized  dissent.)  E>eepite  the  complications 
encountered  in  presenting  such  a  series,  we 
were  certain  that  many  tiseful  purposes  could 
be  served  by  such  an  effort.  From  a  public 
relations  standpoint  alone  there  were  six 
basic  valuee  involved. 

1.  We  could  expose  our  own  college  com- 
munity (faculty,  students  and  staff)  to  cur- 
rent concepts  and  opinions  on  academic  free- 
dom and  academic  resp>onslbllity. 

2.  We  would  be  able  to  evalxiate  more  ef- 
fectively the  objectiveness  and  Influence  of 
certain  militant  groups  and  Individuals. 

3.  We  could  expose  the  general  pubUc  (and 
poeslbly  legislators,  and  state  government) 
to  a  variety  of  views  on  academic  freedom 
and  academic  responsibility.  This  would  be 
done  through  media  and  attendance  at  the 
seminars. 

4.  We  could  bring  into  better  public  per- 
spective the  highly  controversial  views  of  one 
of  our  young  faculty  members,  a  poet. 

5.  We  cotild  present  an  adequately  bal- 
anced exposition  on  academic  freedom  and 
academic  responsibility  without  taking  too 
conservative  a  stand. 

6.  We  could  assume  a  leadership  posture 
by  demonstrating  publicly,  on  campus  and 
In  our  constituency,  our  concern  about  aca- 
demic freedom  and  academic  responsibility. 

A  five-man  committee  was  app>olnted  to 
organize  the  seminars — four  members  of  the 
faculty  and  the  student  body  president. 
Ground  rules  were  established.  We  worked 
with  the  overall  recognized  faculty  and  stu- 
dent leadership. 

Each  of  the  seminars  would  have  an  out- 
side main  speaker  and  three  panelists.  Each 
would  present  varying  points  of  view.  Follow- 
ing each  seminar  a  question-and-answer 
period  would  be  held.  Leaders  or  supporters 
of  the  organized  militants  were  represented. 

The  first  three  outside  speakers  were  well- 
known  Callfornians,  all  basically  liberal  in 
ithelr  viewpoints.  One  was  an  expert  on  due 
process.  One  was  a  leading  civil  rights  at- 
torney. Another  was  a  noted  artist  and 
author.  The  fourth  outside  speaker,  in  the 
wind-up  position,  was  a  nationally  known 
educator  and  leader,  the  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges. 


The  structure  of  the  seminars  permitted 
a  head-on  examination  of  the  many  issues 
concerning  academic  freedom  and  academic 
responsibility  today.  The  topics  were: 

Academic  Due  Process  (faculty  protection) 

The  Academy  and  the  First  Amendment 
(civil  rights) 

The  Artist,  The  Academy,  and  Society  (free 
expression) 

Free  Inquiry  in  a  Free  Society  (the  right 
to  explore) 

TTIirNO    PLANKED 

The  time  set  for  the  seminars  was  at  an 
hour  which  would  permit  attendance  by 
most  interested  faculty,  student  and  staff 
members  of  the  college  community.  The 
public  was  invited.  Press  coverage  was  wel- 
comed. The  time  scheduled  for  the  seminars 
was  from  4  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 

From  a  media  standpoint,  this  time  was 
an  ideal  for  us.  We  could  obtain  extensive 
visual-audio  coverage  first,  followed  the  next 
day  by  detailed  newspaper  coverage. 

Television.  We  have  three  network  TV  af- 
filiates in  Fresno.  All  have  color.  The  day  of 
each  seminar  we  could  set  up  airport  inter- 
views at  noontime,  insuring  six  o'clock  news 
coverage  at  noontime.  Insuring  six  o'clock 
coverage  of  the  principal  speaker.  This 
could  be  followed  at  1 1  o'clock  at  night  with 
news  of  what  happened  at  the  seminar. 

Radio.  We  could  depend  on  specialized 
coverage  as  well  as  news  coverage.  An  ex- 
ample was  a  90-minute  question-and-answer 
appearance  by  a  member  of  our  faculty  who 
was  also  president  of  the  California  Con- 
ference of  AAtTP.  This  was  a  listener  par- 
ticipation show  on  the  leading  radio  station 
of  Fresno.  The  usual  time  for  this  show  Is 
about  40  minutes.  Listener  response  was  so 
great  that  the  time  was  extended  to  90 
minutes. 

Newspaper.  The  leading  newspaper  in  the 
San  Joeiquln  Valley  has  always  given  us  ex- 
tensive coverage  on  many  events.  The  semi- 
nar series  not  only  produced  considerable 
news  coverage  but  also  extensive  letters-to- 
the-editor  and  editorial  treatment. 

Attendance  at  the  seminars  was  satis- 
factory. Significantly,  there  were  no  disrup- 
tions. 

As  background  for  this  particular  com- 
ment, I  might  add  that  we  have  used  a  low- 
key  but  firm  approach  in  dealing  with  dem- 
otLStrations,   sit-ins    and    sleep-ins. 

F^rst,  we  attempt  to  maintain  Informal  but 
firm  dialog. 

Second,  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion, we  state  the  rules  of  the  gsime  and 
outline  what  we  intend  to  do. 

Third,  we  state  clearly  the  consequences  of 
breaking  campiis  regulations  and  state  laws. 
Fourth,  we  state  when  we  will  begin  en- 
forcement action  and  demonstrate  that  we 
mean  business  .  .  .  but  quietly. 

We  have  had  three  significant  confronta- 
tions thus  far.  We  have  not  had  to  use  force. 
However,  we  are  not  making  any  predictions 
about  the  future. 

Concerning  our  four  seminars,  we  have 
been  pleased  thus  far  with  the  results  ob- 
tained. We  attained  our  six  public  relations 
objectives  to  an  adequate  degree.  We  have 
had  responsible  and  objective  coverage  by 
the  press.  The  public  is  solidly  behind  the 
administration  of  the  college.  The  organized 
militants,  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
temporarily  neutralized.  Two  of  our  constitu- 
ent state  legislators,  one  a  Democrat  and  the 
other  a  Republican,  have  been  helpful  at 
Sacramento. 

As  a  follow-through  we  are  printing  and 
distributing  the  seminar  proceedings  In  an 
easy-to-read  form.  Also,  we  are  arranging  for 
a  nationally  recognized  authority  on  aca- 
demic freedom  and  academic  responsibility 
to  provide  us  with  an  objective  critique  of  the 
seminars.  We  believe  the  proceedings  will 
provide  us  with  a  strategic  tool  which  can  be 
used  in  many  ways. 


April  15,  1969 
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THE  ROLE  OP  DEFENSE  IN 
AMERICAN  LIFE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  the  deployment  of  anti- 
ballistic -missile  systems,  while  critically 
impwrtant  in  itself,  is  also  one  facet  of  a 
much  larger  question:  the  role  of  mili- 
tary defense  in  American  life.  As  the 
world  situation  has  changed  and  the 
problems  confronting  us  at  home  have 
grown  more  urgent  and  critical,  it  has 
become  clear  that  our  overall  priorities 
for  governmental  spending  and  emphtisis 
must  be  rearranged. 

In  a  perceptive  and  challenging  column 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday,  April  13,  Joseph  Kraft  discussed 
this  problem  and  the  import  of  the  ABM 
debates  on  these  larger  questions.  Mr. 
Kraft's  observations  and  his  recommen- 
dations for  an  overall  review  of  the  role 
of  defense  deserve  wide  attention.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Good     Guys     Going     Wrong — Beyond    the 

Missiu  Debate  Looms  Issm  op  Defense  in 

U.8.  Life 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  opponents  of  the  antlbalUstlc  mlssUe 
are  good  guys  with  a  good  cause.  But  as 
the  fight  moves  toward  a  showdown  with  the 
return  of  Cong^ress  from  the  Easter  recess, 
it  Is  more  and  more  apparent  that  they  are 
in  danger  of  getting  hooked  on  an  Indis- 
criminate, symbolic  Issue. 

If  the  anti-ABM  groups  are  to  avoid 
ignominious  defeat,  or  meaningless  victory, 
they  need  a  general  political  strategy.  Such 
a  strategy  needs  to  move  beyond  ABM  to 
grapple  with  the  more  Important  elements  of 
the  central  Issue  at  stake. 

The  central  Issue  is  the  role  of  military 
defense  in  American  life.  Without  being  very 
precise.  It  seems  broadly  evident  that  the 
money  being  spent  on  defense  purposes  and 
the  influence  accorded  the  military,  are  out 
of  whack  with  both  the  decreasing  tension 
abroad  and  the  increasing  difficulties  at 
home.  The  problem  is  to  channel  resources 
away  from  external  defense  and  toward  the 
more  pressing  problems  here  at  home. 

Superficially,  to  be  sure,  all-out  opposition 
to  the  ABM  looks  like  a  good  approach  to 
that  problem.  The  Safeguard  system,  which 
the  Administration  backs,  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated $7  billion. 

It  Is  not  clearly  necessary,  and  not  sure 
to  pan  out  technically.  It  has  long  been  op- 
posed by  a  highly  organized  and  articulate 
group  of  scientists.  It  has  begun  to  draw  the 
fire  of  the  same  coalition  of  popular  forces 
that  turned  the  pKjpular  tide  against  Vietnam. 

But  closer  scrutiny  shows  that  the  case 
against  the  ABM  has  several  drawbacks.  First, 
there  Is  the  matter  of  provoking  the  Soviet 
Union  Into  countermeasures  that  would  set 
off  the  deadly  spiral  of  a  new  arms  race. 

There  are  weapons  whose  development 
would  do  Just  that — in  particular,  the  MIRV 
(multiple  independently  targeted  re-entry 
vehicle)  program  for  putting  several  war- 
heads In  a  single  missile. 

The  ABM,  however.  Is  not  a  serious  danger 
in  this  respect.  The  Russians  dont  really  care 
whether  this  country  builds,  or  doesnt 
build,  an  ABM.  They  have  Indicated  they 
will  agree  to  arms  limitation  talks  either  way. 

The  major  monetary  savings,  moreover, 
can  ne  made  outside  the  field  of  strategic 


weapons.  The  most  promising  targets,  in  fact, 
are  such  matters  as  the  billions  spent  for 
antisubmarine  warfare,  for  fighting  a  naval 
war  in  the  Pacific,  or  for  sophisticated  fighter 
planes. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  matter  of  what  would 
happen  to  the  President  in  an  ABM  show- 
down. In  a  knock-down,  drag-out  fight.  Mr. 
Nixon  might  become  the  prisoner  ol  the  mili- 
tary and  their  allies  In  the  Congress  for  some 
time  to  come.  But  on  the  major  issues  of 
the  defense  budget,  it  is  always  much  easier 
to  work  with,  rather  than  against,  the 
President. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  makes  sense  to 
look  beyond  the  ABM  larger  concerns.  A  one- 
shot  defeat  of  an  ABM  appropriations  bill, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  small  beer. 
Par  better  would  be  a  compromise,  giving  the 
President  his  ABM  appropriation,  but  on  the 
proviso  that  there  be,  say,  no  further  devel- 
opment of  the  MIRV  program  and  only  very 
limited  expenditure  for  ABM  pending  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  that  stage,  there  would  be  a  chance  to 
direct  public  concern  away  from  the  trees, 
not  to  say  twigs,  and  toward  the  forests — 
away  from  particular  weapons  systems  and 
toward  long-term  budgetary  and  strategic 
choices.  Just  how  to  make  this  transition 
requires  far  more  thought  than  seems  yet 
to  have  been  given  to  the  problem. 

But  several  pofisibiUtles  come  to  mind.  For 
one  thing,  the  Congress  needs  to  reshape  It- 
self to  meet  the  issue.  A  special  Joint  com- 
mittee, ■with  no  legislative  functions,  might 
well  be  established  to  do  nothing  but  scru- 
tinize the  role  of  defense  in  the  budget.  This 
committee  should  examine  very  carefully  the 
aanual  statement  of  position  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  For  purposes  of  comparison, 
it  might  demand  that  a  matching  statement 
be  put  forward  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

A  national  commission  on  the  defense 
budget — grouping  not  only  foreign  policy  ex- 
perts but  also  men  committed  to  solving  In- 
ternal problems — also  makes  sense.  So  does 
the  financing  of  Independent  academic 
groups  to  study  the  defense  budget  and  pos- 
sible areas  of  change. 

In  this  way  the  antl-ABM  effort  could  be- 
gin to  move  away  from  a  partisan  and  highly 
symbolic  issue.  It  could  begin  to  move  to- 
ward the  true  goal.  That  is  the  development 
of  a  process  whereby  resources  can  be  shifted 
In  a  safe  and  discriminating  way  from  mili- 
tary defense  to  the  more  pressing  problenw 
that  assert  themselves  at  home. 


area  In  general  and  the  greater  Boston  area  in 
particular  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control;  and 

Whereas,  State  facilities  and  programs  are 
known  to  be  inadequate  and  are  unable  to 
render  proper  care  and  treatment  of  narcotic 
addicts  in  this  area:  and 

Whereas.  The  £:ssex  County  Hospital  in  the 
town  of  Middleton.  Masscbusetts  has  been 
idle  for  six  years  and  could  be  utilized  in 
establishing  a  modem  regional  drug  abuse 
treatment  center  and  pilot  research  center; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  New  England  Regional  Drug  Abuse 
Treatment  Center  and  Pilot  Research  Center 
at  the  Essex  County  Hospital  in  the  town  of 
Middleton,  Massachusetts:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
branch  of  he  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  March 
19,  1969. 

Wallace  C.  Mnxs. 

Clerk. 

Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence,  March  24, 
1969. 

Norman  L.  Pidceon, 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

John  F.  X.  Davorek, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  NEW  ENG- 
LAND REGIONAL  DRUG  ABUSE 
TREATMENT  CENTER  AND  PILOT 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  resolutions  memorializing 
Congress  to  establish  a  New  England  Re- 
gional Drug  Abuse  Treatment  Center  and 
Pilot  Research  Center  at  the  Essex 
County,  Mass.,  Hospital. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  to  establish  a  New  England 

Regional  Drug  Abuse  Treatment  Center  and 

Pilot  Research  Center  at  the  Essex  County 

Hospital 

Whereas,  A  serious  drug  abuse  problem  has 
been  recognized  to  exist  In  the  New  England 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  FRIDAY.  APRIL 

18.  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  4 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Friday,  April  18,  1969. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  15.  1969: 
North  Atlantic  Treatt  Organization 
Robert  Ellsworth,  of  Kansas,  to  be  the  U,S. 
permanent  representative  on  the  Council  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  with 
the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary. 

DIPLOKATIO    AND    FORCGN    SERVZCK 

Philip  K.  Ctowe,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Norway. 

COMMISSION    ON    Agino 

John  B.  Martin.  Jr..  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Commissioner  on  Aging. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  15  f  1969 


ISRAjEL  TODAY 


ten  by  Miss  Caro! 
ten  In  Israel  and 


HON.  GEORdE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   tALirORlOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  t)V  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,!  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  o<  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  (falling  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  ^  series  of  articles  writ- 
Stevens  Kovner,  wrlt- 
iving  a  vivid  firsthand 
account  of  the  feelings  in  that  nation. 
Miss  Kovner  is  managing  editor  and  for- 
eign correspondent  of  Kovner  Publica- 
tions, a  newspaper  chain  in  the  East  Los 
Angeles  area.  FolJowing  are  four  more  in 
this  series  of  articles. 

(From  tbe  Eastalde  Sun,  Feb.  27.  1969] 
Trz  Virw  Fbom  Oaza:  Most  Densely 

POPOTJlTEDi  ASEA    ON    EARTH 

'_'  (By  C^rol  Kovner) 
The  road  Into  oiza,  town  from  Beersheba 
Is  through  a  large  iMoelem  cemetery,  where 
little  glrla  play  Inl  the  dust  between  the 
monuments  and  yoifng  men  loll  against  them 
watching  traffic  pas^. 

The  unrest  rlppU4g  through  the  Oaza  Strip 
these  past  weeks  w^  not  evident  among  the 
townspeople  who  wjere  conducting  business, 
what  there  was,  as  I  usual.  The  bus  depot  Is 
also  a  market  pla^e,  the  most  uninviting 
Imaginable.  Israeli  passengers  on  the  bus, 
which  runs  every  hilf  hour  from  Beersheba, 
were  for  the  most  oart  Jews  originally  from 
Arab  countries  wh9  had  come  for  produce 
bargains  to  be  wrangled  over  in  their  native 
Arabic.  Getting  iftto  a  rickety  cab  we 
careened  through  tjie  town  to  the  UNRWA 
compound. 

Oaza  town  Is  very  ugly.  Aside  from  Its  two 
refugee  camps.  It  Is  poor  and  rundown,  bul- 
letholes  unrepaired  In  Its  buildings  and  the 
majority  of  the  population  In  worn  clothing. 
The  reason  Is  becavise  the  Oaza  Strip  is  the 
moat  densely  populated  area  on  earth,  with 
three  times  more  pcfiulatlon  than  the  Neth- 
erlands, most  pop\llated  of  the  European 
countries.  What  moftey  there  Is  goes  for  food 
and  medicine  and  education. 

The  Strip  has  70  |)er  cent  refugees  on  the 
UNRWA  regletratloni  and  the  rest  local  popu- 
lation. The  huge  lai>or  pool  has  forced  the 
wages  of  nearly  all  down  to  a  subslstance 
level.  The  only  soiu1;es  of  work  available,  as 
there  la  no  Industry  to  speak  of,  are  In  other 
Arab  countries  for  tjie  graduates  of  UNRWA 
schools  and  for  local  labor  In  the  citrus  fields, 
fishing,  or  handicrafts  for  the  women,  main- 
ly embroidery  sold  ttrough  an  UNRWA  shop 
In  town.  Practically  ?he  sole  employer  of  Oaza 
refugees  on  a  meaningful  scale  remains 
UNRWA. 

UNEP  also  provided  some  Jobs,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  UNRWA  Director  told  us  at  the 
compound,  openly  r^sentfiil  of  the  moveout. 
Her  attitude  remlnd«d  us  of  the  Poverty  War 
organizations,  many  of  which  were  also  tem- 
Ijorary  In  nature.  Wh^n  they  are  discontinued 
there  Is  great  resentment  because  employees 
have  lost  good  Jobs  they  may  not  be  able  to 
replace.  The  UNEP  troops  departure  ordered 
by  Nasser  left  many  refugees  dependent  again 
only  on  the  UNRWA  dole,  a  1600  dally  calorie 
diet — a  reducing  diet  in  the  U.S. 

Israeli  authorities  Understand  this  employ- 
ment situation.  Aftef  E>yan  toured  the  Strip 
recently  he  told  the  Israeli  public  that  the 
tinrest  Is  due  to  the  difficult  economic  con- 
ditions there,  urging  that  35.000  work  hours 
be  allotted  to  the  West  Bank  and  Oaza  to 
maintain  a  decent  e<)onomlc  level.  The  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  thie  Strip,  Tat-Aluf  Mor- 


dechal  Our,  has  also  said  there  would  b« 
fewer  acts  of  terrorism  If  the  standard  of 
living  was  raised.  Israel  should  Invest  more 
In  industry  and  vocational  training,  be  said. 
At  the  Gaza  UNRWA  Headquarters,  Mr. 
Geaney  the  Director  had  gone  to  trouble- 
shoot  at  the  vocational  training  center  where 
tbe  students  were  out  of  classes  and  "demon- 
strating In  sympathy  to  the  political  situa- 
tion," a  phrase  xised  by  most  Palestinians 
we  talked  to  about  the  strikes.  Mr.  Pllfil,  a 
translator  at  UNRWA,  drove  us  over  to  see 
the  center,  which  was  what  we  had  come  for. 
Mr.  Geaney  was  trying  to  persuade  the  stu- 
dents to  return  to  class.  He  said  later  they 
would  probably  return  by  the  end  of  the 
week. 

The  students,  who  live  on  the  premises  In 
new  dormitories  were  well  dressed  and  well 
behaved.  Most  were  young  men  In  their 
twenties.  They  were  sitting  In  groups  on  the 
lawn.  The  large  airy  well  lighted  rooms  stood 
empty,  the  new  equipment  Imported  from 
Eixrope  lying  Idle.  The  teachers  waited  to  see 
what  the  students  would  do. 

They  were  meeting  In  delegations  with  the 
principal,  Mr.  H.  Hammad,  a  harried  Pales- 
tinian who  had  studied  In  Haifa,  then  gone 
on  scholarship  to  England.  Tbe  students  were 
striking  In  sympathy  to  the  political  situa- 
tion, he  told  us.  There  were  513  at  present, 
but  only  1  In  6  were  accepted  who  applied. 
Since  1954  when  It  began  there  have  been 
1496  graduates  all  taught  by  refugees  who 
were  given  scholarships  abroad  In  England, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  returned  to  teach. 
What  was  tbe  employment  situation  for 
graduates?  There  were  380  graduates  not  able 
to  work  In  Gaza  and  not  being  accepted  by 
the  Arab  countries,  as  before  the  war.  Only 
local  residents,  not  refugees,  are  taken  for  la- 
bor by  the  Israelis,  untrained  labor  mostly. 
Mr.  Hammad  said  there  was  enough  money 
and  equipment  for  vocational  training;  in 
fact,  too  much  attention  was  being  paid  to 
the  vocational  training  school.  It  is  under- 
standable that  he  felt  this  way  with  his  grad- 
uates not  working  and  the  school  being  ex- 
panded to  556  In  September. 

Back  at  UNRWA  Headquarters,  which  was 
as  poor  and  rundown  as  the  rest  of  Gaza 
town,  we  talked  with  Mr.  Geaney.  He  has 
been  in  Gaza  since  July,  1967  and  with 
UNRWA  since  1952  when  he  had  also  served 
In  Gaza.  The  students  can't  do  less  than 
their  colleagues  he  said,  because  there  Is 
gp^at  cohesion  among  them.  If  they  act  any 
differently,  they  are  looked  down  upon. 

This  checked  with  what  an  Israeli  official 
had  told  us  In  Beersheba,  that  the  people  In 
Gaza  are  afraid  to  cooperate  remembering 
1956  when  Gaza  was  returned  to  B^ypt  and 
"collaborators"  were  killed.  Now  they  create 
disturbances  so  that  they  can  have  a  piece 
of  paper  to  show  they  have  been  In  prison 
for  making  trouble  for  the  Israelis.  It  is 
not  like  a  school  demonstration  in  Los  An- 
geles where  the  students  are  demanding  Im- 
provements long  overdue. 

The  Jerusalem  Post  said,  "It  Is  widely  be- 
lieved that  the  demonstrations  are  Instigated 
by  local  political  activists  with  the  aim  of 
emphasizing  the  Palestinian  element,  es- 
pecially m  view  of  the  Four-Power  negotia- 
tions on  the  Middle  East.  They  have  concen- 
trated on  school  children  to  evade  counter- 
measures." 

Besides  the  economic  situation  and  the 
school  strikes  in  Gaza,  the  shortage  of  doc- 
tors caused  by  the  Egyptians  leaving  worried 
Mr.  Geaney.  Most  doctors  come  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  or  for  a  very  low  salary.  There  are 
no  mental  hospitals  In  Gaza.  Mental  patients 
are  sent  to  Israeli  hospitals. 

There  is  a  99  million  budget  for  313,152 
registered  refugees.  (Non-refugees  number 
141,000.)  Those  not  In  the  eight  camps  num- 


ber 113,378.  There  are  39,306  registered  chil- 
dren not  on  the  UNRWA  ration  list  because 
of  lack  of  funds.  Somehow,  they  get  fed, 
though,  Mr.  Geaney  told  us.  When  a  refu- 
gee becomes  a  wage  earner  of  1120  llras  per 
month,  his  ration  Is  cut.  Were  the  rolls  in- 
flated, we  asked.  That  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, he  said. 

There  is  no  vocational  training  for  girls, 
but  there  are  two  six-month  sewing  courses 
a  year  that  women  can  take,  and  embroidery 
Is  encouraged.  UNRWA  provides  for  up  to 
the  9th  grade  In  separate  girls  and  boys 
schools. 

What  about  the  antl-semltic  textbooks 
that  were  xised  by  UNRWA  schools  and  found 
by  the  Israelis  when  they  took  over  the  Oaza 
Strip,  we  asked.  Many  were  objectionable, 
he  said,  and  are  not  being  used  now.  UNES- 
CO has  taken  over  that  responsibility.  In  or- 
der for  a  student  to  graduate  In  a  host  coim- 
try.  It  was  necessary  for  UNRWA  to  follow 
that  country's  currlculxim.  It  was  felt.  A 
strong  position  was  not  taken  because  the 
students  would  not  be  accepted  In  the  Arab 
imlverslties  unless  they  studied  these  text- 
books. Only  a  few  students  leave  for  Am- 
man or  Beirut  at  present.  Higher  education 
Is  at  a  standstill  now  In  Oaza,  be  summed  up. 
The  stumbling  block  may  be  the  Arab  uni- 
versity examinations,  but  we  still  feel  that 
distributing  hate  textbooks  was  a  peculiar 
thing  for  a  humanitarian  organization  like 
UNRWA  to  do.  An  Israeli  told  us  that  Jewish 
children  are  not  taught  to  hate  the  Arabs 
because  first  it  Is  your  enemy  you  kill  with 
hatred,  later  it  can  be  your  brother.  .  .  . 

Why  can't  Israel  annex  Oaza  and  work 
with  American  Jews  and  tbe  international 
community  to  settle  the  refugees,  we  had 
asked  the  Israeli  official  in  Beersheba  the  day 
before.  No,  he  said,  it  is  a  political  problem 
and  we  can't.  In  Gaza  it  would  not  be  the 
same  as  Jerusalem  where  there  Is  dally  con- 
tact and  the  reality  of  the  united  city. 

In  Newsweek  Magazine,  In  answer  to  Nas- 
ser's interview  in  the  same  magazine.  Prime 
Minister  Eshkol  has  said,  "any  refugees  re- 
turning now  to  Israel  would  be  a  time  bomb. 
We  cannot  take  them  back  but  we  are  ready 
to  pay  compensation." 

The  only  solution  the  Israelis  feel  is  for 
the  Arab  countries  to  take  them  in,  because 
for  one  thing,  Israel  hasn't  the  water  to  sup- 
port them.  Then  almost  50  per  cent  of  the 
Israelis  are  of  Oriental  background.  This 
means  they  came  from  the  Arab  countries, 
so  most  Israelis  feel  it  was  an  exchange  of 
populations.  An  exchange,  Arab  politicians 
like  Nasser,  have  turned  Into  a  convenient 
political  football  which  Is  not  a  life  or  death 
Issue  to  them,  says  Eshkol. 

So  the  380  graduates  of  the  Oaza  Voca- 
tional Training  Center  run  by  UNRWA, 
ready  for  careers  in  radio,  TV,  mechanics, 
what  the  Arab  world  needs  most,  vegetate. 
As  Idle  as  tbe  ships  In  the  Bitter  Lakes  and 
as  caught. 

[From  the  Eastside  Sim,  Mar.  6,  1969] 

Two  Students  Killed  in  TERBoaiST  Bombino 

OF  Jerusalem  Sttpeb  Market 

(By  Carol  Stevens  Kovner) 

While  the  Friday  morning  dynamite  took 
the  lives  of  two  immigrant  students  and  in- 
jured nine  other  shoppers  in  the  terrorist 
explosion  at  the  Jerusalem  SuperSol  market, 
I  was  Interviewing  a  woman  who  calls  them 
freedom  fighters. 

Wife  of  the  former  Jordanian  Ambassador 
to  England  before  1967  and  onetime  Defense 
Minister,  Mrs.  Anwar  Nusselba  is  a  pretty 
young  darkbalred  woman,  sof  tspoken  and  the 
mother  of  six  children,  two  grown  daughters 
with  families.  She  has  a  reputation  as  a 
militant  feminist  and  a  militant  nationalist. 
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Her   husband    is   now    legal    consultant   to 
UNRWA. 

Tbe  Nusselba  home  is  on  the  former  bor- 
der between  East  and  West  Jerusalem,  next 
to  what  is  left  of  the  Jordanian  Army  Head- 
quarters, mostly  rubble.  To  reach  it  from  Mea 
Sheream  or  the  Jewish  Orthodox  Quarter,  you 
can  cross  the  former  Mandlebaum  Gate  area 
and  pick  your  way  across  the  old  no-man's 
area  where  there  is  a  new  street  but  few  side- 
walks. The  house  looks  battered  from  the 
outside  becavise  it  was  In  the  most  furious 
part  of  the  battle  for  Jerusalem,  but  It  is 
pleasantly  furnished  inside. 

Both  the  Nasseiba  family  and  the  El 
Ghousseln,  her  family  from  Ramla,  are  old 
wealthy  landowning  families.  The  Nusselbas 
have  held  the  key  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  since 
the  12th  Century.  "We  owned  property  In 
Bamla,  orange  groves,  in  Gaza,  all  over  the 
area,"  Mrs.  Nusselba  told  me.  "My  mother 
grew  up  In  wealth  and  I  will  never  forget 
when  we  left,  she  had  to  beg  for  a  blanket  to 
cover  me.  We  had  to  walk  90  kilometers  to 
Jordan." 

I  responded  to  her  painful  memory,  but  I 
also  remembered  a  girl  I  had  met  on  the 
Greek  ship  coming  to  Israel.  Her  mother's 
wedding  ring,  all  that  was  left  to  her  after 
property,  business  and  belongings  had  to  be 
left  behind,  was  taken  from  her  before  they 
would  let  her  leave  Egypt.  It  Is  a  familiar 
refugee  story  Mrs.  Nusselba  told,  but  I  have 
heard  countless  Jewish  versions  the  past 
months  recent  refugees  from  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, not  Europe.  Prom  communities  that  are 
hundreds  of  years  old,  or  were.  There  are  two 
sides  to  the  coin. 

"They  want  to  live  peacefully  they  say," 
she  went  on.  "Look  at  what  they  are  doing 
with  Jerusalem.  Katamon.  This  is  all  Arab 
property.  Is  this  a  legal  thing?" 

Katamon  is  a  very  poor  district  geograph- 
ically situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem, 
a  slum  really.  It  is  where  thousands  of  ref- 
ugee families  from  the  Arab  countries  were 
settled  in  haste  in  Jerry-built  stone  and 
stucco  apartments  that  look  as  If  they  will 
timible  down  any  minute.  Many  who  live 
there  still  wear  Arab  dreis,  but  they  are  all 
Jewish.  Old  Bucharians,  with  rags  wrapped 
Oriental-style  around  their  heads  and  necks 
against  the  Jerusalem  cold,  ride  every  day 
on  the  bus  with  their  grandchildren  who 
dress  well  and  speak  Hebrew.  But  the  old 
folk  stIU  speak  Arabic.  Katamon  could  be  an 
Arab  village  if  you  did  not  know  the  origin. 
The  Pioneer  Women  nursery  for  working 
mothers  I  visited  In  Katamon  Is  filled  to 
overflowing  with  the  children  of  the  immi- 
grants, tiny  boys  with  Uttle  black  cheek 
curls,  little  girls,  all  very  dark  skinned.  Just 
over  the  back  fence  outside  their  playground 
is  the  Jerusalem-Tel  Aviv  railway.  Before  the 
1967  War,  the  Jordanian  border  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tracks,  a  few  hundred  feet 
away. 

Why  are  they  there?  Because  before  the 
1967  war,  Jerusalem  was  the  dumping  ground 
for  thousands  of  destitute  families  and  they 
had  to  be  put  into  homes  and  quickly.  Not 
clapi)ed  into  camps  for  20  years  and  left  to 
rot  as  in  Gaza,  but  absorbed  into  the  only 
coimtry  that  would  accept  them  all,  the  sick 
and  destitute  and  the  old. 

"In  the  long  r\m,  we  are  going  to  live  to- 
gether" Mrs.  Nusselba  said  once,  "but  we 
don't  want  all  this  conflict  they  are  creating. 
We  don't  want  their  nile.  In  Jerusalem  they 
are  bringing  their  people  here  .  .  .  there 
should  be  a  Jewish  side  and  an  Arab  side, 
but  one  city  with  some  legal  connection." 
This  was  a  rare  moment  of  logic  in  the 
stream  of  resentment  and  hatred  she  poured 
out  on  the  Israeli  occupation.  "The  Jews  are 
the  last  people  in  the  world  to  do  this  to  an- 
other people,"  she  cried. 

"After  2000  years  of  being  refugees,  20  years 
you  cant  go  back?  I  have  to  laugh  when  I 
talk  to  them  and  they  say  they  cant  go  back- 
ward." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  woman  who  showed  me  the  Katamon 
nursery  had  been  In  tears  the  whole  trip.  A 
boy  who  had  shown  great  promise  had  Just 
been  killed  the  morning  before.  His  father 
had  been  a  brilUant  general  In  the  1956  war 
and  killed  in  Sinai.  In  Tel  Aviv  a  friends 
sister-in-law  Is  slowly  going  mad,  crying  her 
womb  Is  poisoned.  She  lost  her  6-year-old 
daughter  to  the  violence  of  Arab  villagers  who 
raped  and  killed  her.  She  has  Just  lost  her 
son  while  doing  his  term  In  the  army.  Go 
backward  20  years  to  what,  they  would  ask 
if  they  were  alive,  these  sabras  who  were  born 
in  Israel. 

"Politics  is  the  real  barbarian,"  Mrs.  Nus- 
selba told  me.  "It  is  a  monster  to  the  Arab 
people."  With  their  politics  the  world  Is  kill- 
ing tbe  Palestine  people.  The  Russians,  the 
British,  they  are  killing  us.  Where  is  the  hu- 
man consideration? 

"Why  do  they  feel  with  the  Jews?  Do  they 
expect  us  to  live  under  his  thumb?,"  she 
asked.  "It  is  my  land,  my  water,  my  history  I 
But  It  is  very  difficult  to  go  back.  If  we 
could  have  the  1947  partition,  we  could  have 
some  of  the  Arab  rights." 

"The  freedom  fighters"  she  exclaimed  as 
her  face  lit  up,  "how  can  they  be  called  ter- 
rorists?" At  that  moment  the  bodies  of  the 
two  students  were  carried  away.  In  the  mar- 
ket I  would  have  been  in  If  I  hadn't  been 
talking  with  Mrs.  Nusselba,  for  the  SuperSol 
is  where  I  shop  every  FYlday  morning. 

"We  want  our  name,  our  nationality,  same 
as  any  nation  In  the  world."  What  about  the 
Idea  of  a  federation  of  states  in  the  area,  I 
asked  her.  It  might  be  a  good  idea,  she  said, 
but  I  dont  know  politics.  She  was  one  of  the 
most  politically-minded  women  I  have  ever 
met. 

When  asked  at  a  public  meeting  whether 
he  favored  an  Independent  Palestine  state 
General  Dayan  said,  "Were  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  occupied  territories  popula- 
tion to  approach  Israeli  government  and  ne- 
gotiate for  peace,  I  would  advocate  we  sit 
down  together." 

He  administers  the  areas  with  as  light  a 
hand  as  pKjsslble.  In  the  recent  school  strikes, 
he  went  to  Gaza  and  the  West  Bank  schools 
and  told  the  students  and  their  teachers  the 
Israelis  wovild  not  interf  er  with  their  demon- 
strations if  they  were  contained  In  the 
schools.  The  Israel  government  has  lifted 
some  of  the  restrictions  on  employment  from 
Gaza  to  ease  the  situation  there  a  little. 
Although  the  Vocational  School  In  Gaza  that 
I  visited  erupted  the  next  week,  it  is  quiet 
now. 

The  terrorism  and  unrest  is  to  be  lived 
with,  say  the  Israeli  leaders,  If  necessary,  for 
a  long  time.  Until  there  is  an  agreed  p>eace 
and  secure  borders. 

[From  the  Eastside  Sun,  Mar.  20,  1969] 

Some  Realities  in  the  Middle  East — Roots 

OF  Mant   Probleus  Scrutinized 

(By  Carol  Stevens  Kovner) 

There  is  a  small  suburb  outside  of  Jericho, 
on  the  West  Bank,  near  the  Jordan  River.  It 
was  used  as  a  winter  home  before  the  1967 
war,  initiated  on  this  front  by  the  Jorda- 
nians, by  many  Jordanian  and  Arab  diplo- 
mats and  businessmen.  It  is  abandoned,  the 
once  luxurious  homes  empty,  plumbing  torn 
out,  light  fixtures  gone,  windows  and  doors 
smashed.  Goat  droppings  litter  the  floors  of 
the  rooms.  One  home  was  obviously  used  as 
a  stable  this  winter.  Mortar  shells  lie  scat- 
tered around  the  gravel  streets.  Trees  and 
shrube  are  dying  for  lack  of  water  and  fences 
are  pushed  over  at  crazy  angles.  A  Jewish  stai 
Is  on  the  wall  of  one  house. 

The  Israel  Defense  Forces  were  quartered 
here  for  one  year  following  the  victory,  then 
left,  promising  compensation  to  the  owners 
for  all  damage  by  them.  When  we  visited  It  we 
found  a  fresh  cigarette  box  from  Amman  on 
the  ground.  The  two  Jordanian  Arabs  and 
the  Israeli  Journalist  with   me   were  con- 
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vUiced  that  the  Fatah  were  using  tbe  houses 
as  a  day  hideout. 

One  of  the  Arabs,  wtio  was  bom  In  Jeru- 
salem, was  working  as  a  policeman  for  the 
Israelis.  We  were  curious  why  he  was  co- 
operating so  openly  with  them.  "The  Fatah 
will  get  you,"  the  Israeli  Joked  with  him,  but 
he  was  very  young  and  serious  about  his  Job. 
"I  must  work,"  he  said  simply.  "I  can't  work 
In  a  factory." 

When  we  entered  Jericho,  he  removed  his 
Jacket  and  In  the  suburb  where  we  found  the 
Amman  cigarette  box  he  was  frightened. 
Later  he  said  he  was  coming  to  America  to 
work  for  his  uncle  in  New  York.  There  are 
Jews  In  New  York,  too,  we  told  him.  "Are  you 
planning  to  do  what  Slrhan  Slrhan  did  to 
Kennedy?"  the  Israeli  Joked.  The  boy  smiled, 
"Politics  and  business  are  sejMirate." 

We  lunched  at  a  large  restaurant  that  had 
been  popular  with  tourists  before  the  war 
and  now  was  empty,  the  patio  p)ool  full  of 
scum.  "Jazz  music"  or  machine  gun  fire 
sounded  In  the  streets  while  we  ate.  A  swim- 
ming pool  was  filled  with  Israeli  soldiers  get- 
ting relief  from  the  muggy  heat. 

We  visited  a  former  refugee  family  that  had 
settled  In  Jericho.  The  Israeli  who  was  a  his- 
torian and  worked  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
dig  had  known  them  for  years.  The  host, 
dressed  Kuwaiti  style  in  a  long  white  robe, 
was  very  hospitable.  There  were  three  broth- 
ers and  four  wives  with  27  children  living  In 
three  houses  next  to  each  other.  It  was  a 
happy  family,  prosperous  seeming.  Tbe  chil- 
dren wandered  in  to  be  teased  by  the  Israeli 
and  to  shake  everyone's  hand  around  the 
room.  They  were  part  Negro,  descended  from 
slaves. 

On  the  way  back  to  Jerusalem,  we  passed 
huge  deserted  refugee  camps  built  of  mud 
wattle  and  slowly  melting  back  Into  the  red 
earth  In  the  salty  ominous  air.  High  above, 
plastered  against  a  cUS  like  a  bird's  nest,  was 
a  Christian  monastery.  Below,  In  a  fruit  tree 
grove  was  a  mosaic  synagogue  floor  with  the 
Hebrew  words  "Peace  up)on  Israel."  As  It  was 
getting  dark,  the  Judean  hills  would  soon  be 
dotted  with  the  flashlights  of  soldiers,  look- 
ing for  Fatah  terrorists  who  traveled  at  night 
to  get  into  the  city.  Very  few  did. 

One  hundred  terrorists  were  rounded  up  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  SuperSol  explosion  in 
which  two  students  were  killed.  Moct  were 
residents  of  East  Jerusalem,  Gaza  and  Rama- 
lah.  Evidence  was  found  proving  the  Fatah 
cells  in  Jerusalem  were  being  directed  by  the 
Egyptian  government. 

A  chain  was  reconstructed  from  profes- 
sionals In  Jerusalem,  Including  a  clergyman 
of  the  Anglican  church  In  Ramalah,  a  prom- 
inent doctor,  a  lawyer,  and  teachers,  that 
extended  to  an  escaped  woman  terrorist  now 
based  In  Amman.  Prom  evidence,  said  the 
police  spokesman  David  Barelll,  who  an- 
nounced the  cracking  of  the  ring.  It  was 
obvious  that  she  received  her  orders  from  the 
Egyptian  Embassy  in  Amman.  Enough  ex- 
plosives was  discovered,  some  In  private 
houses,  to  blow  up  the  heart  of  Jerusalem. 
While  the  terrorists  were  being  rounded  up, 
crowds  of  ctilldren  in  fanciful  Purlm  cos- 
tumes paraded  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  for 
days  and  life  went  on  normally. 

The  group  Is  believed  responsible  for  much 
of  the  student  demonstrations  In  Gaza  and 
the  West  Bank  this  winter.  Israelis  are  in- 
clined to  wink  at  the  demonstrations  by 
school  girls  because  they  feel  the  youngsters 
are  easily  led  at  that  age,  by  radio  or  by 
leaders  such  as  those  arrested  In  Jerusalem. 
They  feel  the  schools  are  not  up  to  standard 
anyway,  and  the  additional  mlMlng  out  of 
classes  hurts  the  students  most.  Not  tbe 
Israelis. 

Shooting  along  the  Suez  Canal,  Initiated 
by  the  Egyptians  says  General  Odd  Bull. 
Chief  UN  Observer,  has  cost  them  heavily. 
In  the  exchange  which  has  gone  on  inter- 
mittently for  days,  and  seems  a  political  ma- 
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neuver  to  manyj  for  the  purpoa*  of  attract- 
ing big  power  tjttentlon  to  the  area  before 
the  talks.  Suez  I  oil  refineries,  and  tankers 
were  hit,  and  M^jor  General  Rlad,  Egyptian 
Chief  of  StaS  wa*  killed. 

The  sudden  d^ath  by  heart  attack  of  Is- 
raeUs'  Prime  Mtolster  Levi  Eshkol  wlU  put 
Golden  Melr  at  tiie  Helm  until  the  next  elec- 
tions. The  former  foreign  Minister,  she  Is  re- 
puted to  be  a  h$u-dllner,  unlike  Eshkol  who 
would  take  seconil  best  when  he  could  not  get 
first  best.  Eshkol  ikept  the  quarrelsome  politi- 
cal parties  in  thej  National  Unity  Government 
together  and  it  looks  as  if  the  same  govern- 
ment wlU  be  keflt  until  November. 

There  are  maqy  Jokes  in  Israel  about  Birs. 
Melr  not  listening  to  the  "people  In  the 
street,"  only  her  Labor  Party  or  the  Old 
Guard.  A  cartooii  by  Dosh.  showing  a  startled 
young  Israeli  looking  at  the  refiectlon  of 
Golda  Melr  In  a  mirror  (she  Is  70)  sums  up 
the  mood  of  the  "street,"  the  young  Israelis. 

[Prom  the  WyvJmwood  Chronicle,  Mar.  27, 

T      1969] 
Israel's    Iron    Jewish    Mama — Press    Con- 
rsaxNcx  Wnii  Prime  Minister  Meir 
_  ..    (By  Caaol  Stevens  Kovner) 
_  At  ta*r  first   p^ess  conference   after  being 
sworn  In  as  Israel's  first  woman  Prime  Min- 
ister,   Qolda    Mejr   rejected    categorically    a 
Ifour-Power  solu^on  to  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East.  i 

Referring  to  l(he  Idea  of  a  new  United 
Nations  peace  fotce  composed  of  the  United 
States  and  Russm,  she  was  mildly  surprised 
at  Rxissla  being  one  of  the  two,  "since  its 
contribution  to  peace  in  the  area  has  been 
so  outstanding.'  Russia  was  never  the 
staunchert  frlen«l  we  have  ever  had,  she 
added  at  anothi  point  In  the  press  con- 
ference with  a  wrT  smile. 

She  described  1  the  "evaporation"  of  the 
UNEP  troops  Just  before  the  1967  war  (the 
Egyptians  asked  [them  to  leave) ,  and  said, 
"we  are  asked  to{  put  our  faith  In  the  same 
force  for  the  thi^  time  ...  So  what?  Will 
It  be  any  dlffeijent  than  1949  and  1967? 
You  all  know  \fhat  happened — they  were 
asked  to  leave  a«d  they  left." 

On  West  Bank;  policy,  she  said.  "As  long 
as  there  Is  no  pe|u;e  agreement  with  us  and 
our  Arab  neighbors,  we  stand  where  we  are. 
We  will  do  our  quty  to  all  the  Inhabltanta 
of  the  West  Ba^k.  We  will  do  everything 
possible  for  welfM«,  education  and  so  on. 
They  will  find  ou^  It  is  not  so  terrible  to  live 
with   us." 

"I  dont  understand  the  world  sympathy 
to  the  lack  of  wiufof  Arabs  to  come  to  a  peace 
settlement.  The  Iquestlon  Is  this,  are  the 
Arabs  ready  to  live  In  peace  with  us?  It 
Is  too  simple.  Mftybe  that  Is  why  It  Is  so 
hard  to  explain  U^  our  friends. 

"Until  they  arfc,  NOTHING  will  happen. 
The  Arabs  have  ip  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem. We  say  yes  <o  peace  .  .  .  they  have  101 
answers,  but  not  one  to  open  the  road  to  a 
peaceful  solution. I* 

She  told  reporters  she  was  ready  to  go 
to  Amman  to  m«t  with  Hussein  for  nego- 
tiation, although ;  Qolda  Melr  In  Amman  Is 
not  exactly  whatj  the  little  King,  as  he  Is 
called  In  Israel.  Heeds  right  now.  Between 
Nassar  and  the  terrorists,  he  doesn't  need 
the  iron  Jewish  filama,  too.  "I  dont  think 
he  has  any  doubt^.  He  knows  Israel  Is  ready 
to  meet  him.  If  lie  is  prepared,  certainly  we 
are,"  she  told  reporters. 

"Nobody  has  proved  to  us  why  it  is  so 
outlandish  to  expect  a  signed  peace  settle- 
ment. The  only  peculiarity  Is  that  the  party 
that  won  the  war  Is  asking  for  the  agreement. 
It  Is  not  something  new  for  Arabs  and  Israel 
to  sign  an  agreement  .  .  .  but  It  s«ems  we 
must  now  convince  our  friends  there  la  no 
alternative  to  a  ^ace  settlement." 

On  negotiating  with  the  Fatah,  "not  today, 
not  for  several  yetirs  from  now  can  we  con- 
sider them  as  partners  in  negotiations.  Their 
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heroism  is  expressed  In  marketplace  murders. 
That  does  not  make  them  a  partner  for  ne- 
gotiation to  my  mind." 

"Jordan  civilians  may  have  been  hurt  but 
no  one  can  say  rightly  that  Israel  attacked 
civilians.  If  Fatah  bases  are  built  near  civilian 
villages,  we  are  sorry  about  hitting  them,  but 
no  one  can  compare  THAT  with  marketplaces. 
A  supermarket  is  not  the  military  base  of 
the  Israeli  Army." 

Regarding  the  new  settlements  in  the  oc- 
cupied areaa,  she  said.  "How  many  settle- 
ments did  we  put  up  In  the  first  months  after 
the  war?  If  Israel  is  worried  about  security,  it 
Is  its  duty  to  do  everything  f>oeslbIe,  if  neces- 
sary to  put  up  settlements  on  the  other  side 
of  the  'Green  Line,'  so  that  children  don't 
have  to  sleep  In  shelters." 

It  would  be  too  good,  she  said  with  gentle 
humor,  If  there  was  an  agreement  right  away 
with  President  Nixon.  It  Is  natural  to  have 
different  views,  not  necessarily  contrary  ones. 
The  talks  with  the  President  and  his  cabinet 
will  go  on. 

But  the  United  States  and  our  other  friends 
must  realize  we  must  have  borders  that  will 
not  tempt  the  Arabs  to  attack  us,  as  the 
former  borders  on  the  Golan  Heights  (trans- 
formed to  one  long  underground  fortress 
overlooking  the  farms  below),  she  explained. 
Asked  what  Israel  would  do  if  the  Four 
Powers  try  to  force  Israel  to  an  imposed  solu* 
tion.  she  said.  "When  life  dei>ends  on  de- 
cisions, a  little  country  will  take  them.  We 
win  not  depend  on  the  good  will  of  Nassar 
or  a  UN  force — we  want  secure  borders.  The 
Arab  countries  must  have  no  natural  ad- 
vantage over  us.  We  do  not  fool  ourselves — 
war  breaks  out  between  those  countries  with 
peace  agreements." 

Golda  Melr  looked  in  good  health,  her  voice 
clear  and  feminine,  her  manner  positive 
and  down-to-earth.  Her  face  normally  stem, 
lit  up  when  someone  asked  her  If  she  con- 
sidered herself  a  "stojjgap"  until  the  October 
elections.  "Did  I  call  myself  a  stop  gap,"  she 
laughed. 

Mrs.  Melr  has  been  48  years  In  Israel.  She 
was  born  in  Kiev,  Russia  In  1898.  Her  family 
moved  to  the  U.S.,  to  Milwaukee.  In  1906.  She 
still  has  a  pronounced  mldwestern  accent. 
When  she  married  she  moved  to  Israel  with 
her  husband.  She  had  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
Some  of  her  long  government  experience  was 
gained  in  the  Mo'etzet  Hapxi'alot  or  pioneer 
Women  in  1928  which  launched  her  on  her 
public  career.  She  came  out  of  retirement  to 
become  Secretary-General  of  the  Mapal  and 
later  the  united  Israel  Labor  Party.  In  Au- 
gust,  1968,  she  again  resigned. 

She  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  premier- 
ship because,  she  said  "Obviously  I  am  not  an 
infant.  It  was  the  decision  of  my  party  to  take 
this  post — I  took  It." 
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HONOR  PAID  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
TIM  LEE  CARTER  OF  KENTUCKY 


HON.  MARLOW  W.  COOK 

OT   KUfiUCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  young 
people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  have  shown  down 
through  the  years  that  they  recognize  the 
outstanding  qualities  of  leadership  which 
have  been  exhibited  by  their  Representa- 
tive, Dr.  TtM  Lee  Carter.  To  pay  tribute 
to  him,  they  came  from  all  over  south- 
eastern Kentucky  to  a  dinner  In  his  honor 
which  was  held  at  Cumberland  Falls 
State  Park  near  London.  Ky. 

Representative  Carter  knows  that  a 


student  or  a  yoimg  person  who  is  inter- 
ested and  Involved  is  much  less  likely  to 
want  to  take  over  administrations  and 
tear  down  college  buildings.  He  has  got- 
ten the  yoimg  people  of  his  district  in- 
volved and  interested  in  government, 
both  in  Washington  and  at  home,  and  I 
think  it  is  in  part  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Carter 
that  the  campuses  in  his  area  have  not 
experienced  such  unrest. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  a  news- 
paper account  of  the  dinner  in  his  honor, 
published  in  the  Columbia  Statesman,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CouNTiANs  Among  400  at  Falls  To  Pat 

Tribute  to  Dr.  Carttr 

(By  Phil  Aaron  and  Ed  Waggener) 

On  Saturday  night,  March  15,  1969,  over 
500  young  men  and  women  from  the  24 
counties  of  Kentucky's  Fifth  Congressional 
District  gathered  to  pay  their  respects  to 
and  show  their  appreciation  for  their  Con- 
gressman, Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter.  It  was  an 
event  unparalleled,  without  precedence  in 
the  Republican  Party  of  Kentucky. 

These  young  partisans  were  not  protest- 
ing; they  were  not  rebelling,  striking,  cr 
seizing  control  of  a  university,  nor  were 
they  honoring  a  retiring  or  past  leader.  They 
were,  however,  pledging  an  affirmative  vote 
of  confidence  In  a  man  who  has  earned 
their  respect  and  support. 

Their  plea.  In  effect,  was:  Congressman 
Carter,  we  want  more  of  the  same. 

Tim  Lee  Carter  has  gained  the  over- 
whelming support  of  those  constituents  of 
his  under  30  because  he  understands  them 
and  has  gone  to  bat  for  them.  It  seemed 
an  appropriate  night  for  this  tribute;  that 
same  night  Kentucky  high  school  basket- 
ball teams  were  making  their  final  elimina- 
tions for  the  "greatest  show  on  earth"— 
the  Kentucky  State  High  School  basketball 
tovirnament.  Carter  himself  was  once  a  high 
school  roundball  coach  and  he  himself 
directed  three  teams  to  the  Sweet  16.  But 
when  everyone  else  In  Kentucky  was  think- 
ing basketball,  an  overflow,  tumaway  crowd 
wedged  Into  DuPont  Lodge,  at  Cumberland 
Falls,  Kentucky,  to  show  their  appreciation 
for  Dr.  Carter. 

In  Kentucky,  citizens  gain  the  right  to 
vote  when  they  reach  the  age  of  18.  Dr. 
Carter  has  made  an  effort  to  solicit  the 
views  of  this  younger,  come-allve  genera- 
tion, and  In  turn  he  exhibits  some  of  the 
zeal  and  exuberance  they  have  for  his  cam- 
paigns. In  an  age  where  the  typical  Amer- 
ican has  a  potbeUled  midriff  bulge,  Ken- 
tucky youth  are  proud  to  read  that  their 
58  year  old  Congressman  has  defeated 
Olympic  champion  Bob  Mathlas  in  a  game 
of    handball    In    Washington. 

Many  of  today's  youth  regard  their  par- 
ents as  old  fogeys  who  don't  understand 
them.  Carter  has  attempted  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  problems  and  concerns  of  the 
younger  set,  and  has  help  from  his  teen- 
age son,  Billy  Star.  When  Congress  did  not 
renew  Its  summer  Intern  program  for  col- 
lege students,  he  continued  to  provide  the 
valuable  experience  of  a  summer  In  Wash- 
ington, out  of  his  own  pxxsket. 

But  most  Important  of  all.  Carter  has 
built  up  a  rapport  with  his  younger  con- 
stituents through  his  actions  In  Congress. 
He  has  had  enough  Integrity  to  stand  and 
be  counted.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Con- 
gressmen to  attack  our  Vletman  involve- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  has 
pointed  out  the  Inequities  In  the  selective 
service's  draft,  even  though  he  himself  vol- 
unteered as  a  combat  medic  In  World  War 
n.  He  voted  for  the  unpopular  Income  tax 
surcharge  because  be  believed  failure  to  do 
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so  would  have  disastrous  effects  upon  our 
economy.  And  he  opposed  a  salary  Increase 
without  grandstanding.  We  hlU  people  like 
for  our  congressman   to  perform  this   way. 

On  the  political  side,  Dr.  Carter  has  en- 
dorsed candidates  in  controversial  cam- 
paigns on  issues  of  conscience  and  principle 
even  though  It  was  evident  that  his  district 
would  vote  heavily  for  another  candidate. 
Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  Is  his 
grasp  of  f>ersi>ectlve.  Congressman  Carter 
not  only  says  today's  youth  will  be  tomor- 
row's leaders;  he  believes  It  enough  to  put 
Into  practice  what  he  preaches. 

A  side  that  rarely  comes  to  light  is  his 
depth  of  knowledge  as  a  scholar  of  Ken- 
tucky history  and  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Among  his  favorite  Lincoln  quotations  Is, 
"I  shall  be  governed  by  the  will  of  my  con- 
stituents on  all  subjects  upon  which  I  have 
the  means  of  knowing  what  their  will  Is." 
Dr.  Carter  has  led  In  the  causes  his  people 
would  have  him  to. 


OPERATION  FISHBASKET 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15,  1969 

-*. 

Mr,  FTIEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
read  a  column  by  Bob  Miller  in  the  Vero 
Beach  Press-Journal  and  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  of  the  House. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  Bob  Miller 
and  constituents  of  mine  who  were  wor- 
ried about  their  fellow  human  beings, 
worried  enough  to  bring  great  quantities 
of  food  to  those  who  supposedly  needed 
it.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  prob- 
lem of  himger  in  this  country  should  not 
be  ignored,  but  must  be  solved.  I  think 
we  can  further  agree  that  the  use  of 
hunger  as  a  political  football  is  to  be 
avoided. 

The  article  follows : 

Bob  Miller  Searches  in  Vain  fob 

Immokalee's  Httncbt  Masses 

(By  Bob  MlUer) 

It  all  started  on  these  pages,  so  It  Is  only 
flttlng  It  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
here. 

"Operation  Flshbasket"  was  actually  a 
worthwhile  project  when  subjected  to  deon- 
tologlcal  thinking.  Whether  the  need  was 
actually  as  acute  as  portrayed  or  not,  the  par- 
ticipants In  Its  doing  should  be  commended 
highly  for  their  efforts.  And  this  Is  the  way 
It  was. 

Last  week,  this  writer,  after  perusing  sev- 
eral articles  in  Journals  conveying  the  events 
transpiring  In  our  great  state,  concluded 
there  was  a  need  In  an  area  that  could  be 
filled  by  an  excess  In  another  area.  The  excess 
being  that  of  bluefish  being  caught  In  the 
Indian  River  area,  as  opposed  to  the  reputed 
lack  of  good  food  In  the  farming  district  In 
Collier  County,  or,  more  exactly,  Immokalee. 

APPEAL 

I  appealed  to  all  of  the  good  citizens  here- 
abouts to  contribute  what  might  otherwise  be 
a  waste  to  what  I  considered  a  worthwhile 
cause,  that  of  transporting  flsh  which  might 
have  been  thrown  away  to  Indigent  farm 
workers.  Because  many  of  our  area's  citizens 
have  hearts  as  big  as  all  outdoors,  the  appeal 
met  with  not  only  an  excess  of  flsh  but  many 
other  staples  of  food  that  were  purchased  .ind 
donated  to  the  cause. 

So  much  was  donated  that  I  had  to  make 
another  appeal  for  transportation  to  get  it 
to  its  destination.  Hobart  Brothers  Company 
met  the  appeal  with  the  loan  of  a  pick-up 
truck.  Not  only  that,  but  Bob  Dempsey,  who 
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works  for  Hobart,  offered  to  drive  the  truck 
on  his  day  off.  Ed  Belanger,  brother-in-law 
to  Dempsey,  also  gave  us  his  day  off  to  assist 
In  the  transporting  of  the  flsh  'n  food  to  its 
southern  destination. 

Saturday  morning  found  the  three  of  us 
with  a  load  of  flsh  leaving  from  the  Vero 
Beach  Flsh  Camp.  Another  stop  In  Ft.  Pierce 
added  another  800  poimds  of  food  which  was 
brotight  about  by  the  generosity  and  efforts 
of  Henry  Beuttell  and  his  friends.  That  left 
us  with  one  big  truckload  of  food  and  we 
were  on  otir  vray. 

As  the  crow  flies  It  is  not  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  Vero  Beach  to  Immokalee.  How- 
ever, unless  you  have  an  amphibious  vehicle, 
it  is  best  that  you  skirt  the  edge  of  Lake 
Okeechobee,  which  we  did.  If  you  think  there 
Is  one  highway  that  can  be  traversed  the 
whole  way,  forget  It.  You  have  combinations 
like  highways  27,  29,  89  and  several  other 
lesser  known  access  roads  that  lead  to  the 
highways. 

NEW    COUNTIES 

The  trip  was  interesting  in  that  it  went 
through  several  counties  that  I  had  here- 
tofore not  traversed.  I  was  most  Impressed 
with  the  name  of  Hendry  County.  It  was 
quite  obvious  that  the  name  was  derived 
from  the  fact  that  Joe  Hendry  lives  there. 
If  he  doesn't  own  the  whole  county  It  would 
surprise  me.  He  at  lectst  owns  a  lot  of  land 
that  has  to  its  credit  many  head  of  cattle 
and  at  least  three  or  four  oil  wells. 

We  stopped  at  a  place  called  LaBelie  and 
had  lunch.  Now  here's  a  place  that  poverty 
couldn't  possibly  exist.  There's  enough  beef 
on  the  hoof  In  that  area  to  start  a  packing 
house  that  would  be  the  envy  of  Chicago.  We 
had  three  hamburgers  and  three  Cokes  to 
the  tune  of  $2.60. 

DESTINATION 

We  finally  arrived  at  our  destination — Im- 
mokalee. We  Immediately  set  about  looking 
for  people  with  their  eyes  sunken  into  their 
heads  and  their  stomachs  bloated  with 
hunger.  It  was  apparent  that  they  were  not 
to  be  foiind  in  the  downtown  area,  so  we 
stopped  at  a  gas  station.  It  was  obvious  this 
place  needed  something,  although  It  might 
not  have  been  food.  We  prevailed  upon  the 
owner  to  give  us  some  much  needed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  starving 
masses. 

He  allowed  as  how  he  didn't  know  of  such 
masses  so  we  were  a  little  more  explicit. 
Where  is  the  migrant  laborer's  camp  that 
houses  the  migrant  farm  laborers?  Again  our 
Informant  allowed  as  how  there  wasn't  ex- 
actly any  particular  place  where  they  all 
stayed,  but  If  you  looked  around  you  could 
probably  And  them  almost  anywhere. 

This  was  made  quite  obvious  by  the  fact 
that  several  persons  of  unknown  heritage 
gathered  around  the  truck  and  became  very 
Informative.  Some  were  from  Texas  and 
others  from  New  Hampshire  or  other  far- 
away places.  When  queried  on  the  location  of 
their  starving  brethren  they  all  looked  at  me 
as  though  I  were  sort  of  stupid. 

HUDDLE 

Ed  called  a  huddle  and  It  was  concluded 
that  they  were  hiding  their  Indigents  from  all 
outsiders  and  particularly  members  of  the 
press.  With  this  we  called  upon  the  gas  sta- 
tion owner  to  put  us  in  touch  with  the  local 
welfare  o£Bce  representative.  He  commented 
that  he  didn't  rightly  know  who  that  was, 
but  he  would  call  someone  who  would  help 
us  find  him.  A  few  minutes  that  seemed  like 
hours  (we  had  now  become  quite  a  spectacle) , 
a  gentleman  arrived  on  the  scene  and  intro- 
duced himself  as  Stan  Wrlsley,  editor  of  the 
Immokalee  Bulletin. 

After  a  short  conversation  It  was  concluded 
that  we  needed  the  services  of  Captain  Harold 
M.  Reece,  who  among  other  things,  is  the 
local  Episcopal  minister,  president  of  the 
Immokalee  Migrant  Committee  and  head  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce. 
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We  picked  up  Captain  Reece  at  his  bouse 
and  then  set  off  In  search  of  some  starving 
mlg;rant  workers.  We  visited  a  certain  section 
of  the  laborers'  quarters  where  It  was  known 
that  one  worker  with  a  total  of  16  children 
did  have  quite  a  time  making  ends  meet.  An 
Interview  with  this  father  of  16  revealed 
that  he  was  rather  disposed  to  working  two 
Jobs  to  keep  his  family  fed,  but  he  was  also 
steadfast   In    his   feeling   toward    all    those 

d politicians  that  kept  stirring  things 

up. 

QUOTE 

He  said,  "We  don't  need  that  kind  of  folks 
coming  down  here.  All  they  do  Is  make  It  look 
bad  for  us  and  good  for  them.  There  ain't 
none  of  my  kids  go  hungry  no  time  and  Iffun 
they  do  I'll  sure  go  out  and  get  It  (food) 
for  them."  He  further  stated,  "If  they  would 
quit  giving  themselves  raises  every  time  they 
turn  around,  they  would  be  more  left  for  the 
poor  folks." 

Our  next  stop  was  at  a  camp  where  It  was 
reported  that  Indians  were  living  under  the 
most  primitive  of  conditions  In  thatched 
huts  with  mud  floors.  That  the  living-  con- 
ditions were  such  there  Is  no  doubt.  However, 
the  report  failed  to  mention  that  this  was  a 
way  of  life  for  these  people  and  they  prefer 
It  that  way.  Their  total  outlay  for  utilities, 
rent,  etc.  is  $5  per  family  per  month.  I 
couldn't  help  but  note  how  clean  the  area 
around  the  houses  was.  and  the  array  of  flow- 
ers that  bloomed  In  front  of  almost  every 
door.  The  fact  that  there  was  a  good  look- 
ing 1968  Ford  station  wagon  parked  in  front 
of  the  door  of  one  house,  owned  by  the 
tenant,  gave  the  subject  of  poor  conditions 
its  full  perspective. 

POLITICS 

So  It  would  seem  that  Senator  McGovem 
and  his  erstwhile  political  efforts  have  no 
real  foundation.  They  have  debased  a  small 
southern  community  In  an  effort  to  gain  rec- 
ognition as  a  humanitarian  by  using  a  smat- 
tering of  truth  out  of  context.  Conditions  are 
poor,  there  Is  no  doubt  abott  that,  but  so 
are  they  In  some  areas  of  Indian  River  Coun- 
ty and  for  that  matter  almost  every  commu- 
nity In  the  United  States. 

We  did  however  succeed  In  putting  our 
wagon  load  of  food  In  the  hands  of  Miss 
Blake  Palmer,  the  county  nurse,  and  Its  dis- 
tribution will  be  allotted  by  one  Marlon 
Feather,  the  local  social  services  worker  and 
truant  officer.  We  were  assured  that  Its  dis- 
tribution would  meet  with  our  Intention  and 
that  only  those  who  were  In  real  need  would 
beneflt  by  our  efforts. 

NICB  PEOPLE 

There  are  a  lot  of  nice  people  in  Im- 
mokalee and  I  am  most  gratified  that  I  was 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  meeting  some 
of  them.  They  were  most  cordial  and  In- 
vited me  to  visit  any  time  and  explore  the 
existing  conditions  to  my  heart's  content  If 
I  so  desired. 

So  In  the  dusk  of  another  Saturday,  Bob 
Dempsey,  Ed  Belanger  and  Bob  Miller  wound 
their  way  home  satisfied  with  the  fact  that 
our  Job  had  been  done  as  most  of  the  peo- 
ple who  so  generously  contributed  their  time 
and  efforts  would  want  It  done. 


TWELFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  WASH- 
INGTON MErROPOLTTAN  AREA 
COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OP   VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  on  April  11, 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Council  of  Governments  marked  its  12th 
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anniversary  of  service  to  the  people  of 
the  Capital  reglpn.  The  organization  had 
Its  beginning  in;  the  informal  discussions 
of  a  group  of  local  government  officials 
who  recognized  the  regional  character  of 
many  of  their  problems  and  the  need  for 
metropoUtanwlde  action  to  solve  them. 

Since  then,  ttM  council  of  governments 
has  become  a  focal  point  for  a  united 
attack  on  the  uipan  problems  of  the  area 
and  has  made  in  outstanding  record  In 
dealing  with  siich  problems  as  air  and 
water  pollutiori,  crime,  housing,  and 
transportation,  iln  the  years  ahead,  we 
shall  be  depen(^lng  more  and  more  on 
regional  cooperation  in  meeting  the  ur- 
ban challenge.  [The  council  of  govern- 
ments has  show^  us  the  way. 

I  ask  unanltnous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  I^ecord  a  speech  by  PYed- 
erick  A.  Babsonj  chairman  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  Fairfax  County,  before 
the  North  Centr|il  Texas  Council  of  Gov- 
Babson  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  National  Service 
tolPegiJojial  CouJicils. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  t  e  printed  in  the  Record, 
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meet  these  Issues  through  a  new  device. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  faced  with  the  same 
set  of  circumstances.  (We  Democrats  In 
Washington  are  finding  it  advisable  these 
days  to  quote  a  Republican  once  In  a  while. ) 
Lincoln  said  of  his  time:  "The  dogmas  of  the 
quiet  past  are  Inadequate  to  the  stormy 
present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  diffi- 
culty, and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion." 
Then  he  said:  "As  our  case  is  new,  so  we 
must  think  anew.  We  must  disenthrall  our- 
selves." 

It  Is  heartening  to  me  that  the  local 
elected  officials  of  this  country  are  embracing 
with  enthusiasm  and  hope  the  council  of 
governments'  strategy  against  our  problems. 
COGs  now  function  in  115  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  United  States,  In  a  manner  and 
organization  similar  to  the  North  Central 
Texas  Council  of  Govemmento  and  our  own 
In  Washington.  This  clearly  Is  the  most  sig- 
nificant development  in  American  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  Twentieth  Century, 

In  Metropolitan  Washington,  our  local 
elected  officials  established  our  Council  of 
Governments  twelve  years  ago,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  our  experiences  with  you  and 
describe  our  current  attitudes.  My  own 
County  covers  an  area  of  over  400  square 
miles  and  has  a  population  of  more  than 
435,000,  the  largest  city  or  county  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Our  annual 
budget  is  about  $200  million  and  that,  like 
the  population,  is  going  up  too. 

But  we  long  ago  realized  the  futility  of 
trying  to  wrestle  with  regional  problems  by 
ourselves,  despite  our  size  and  our  resources. 
We  know  that  air  pollution  respects  no  city 
limits  or  county  lines,  that  congested  traffic 
for  a  man  who  lives  in  the  suburbs  and  works 
In  the  city  must  be  unclogged  In  both  places 
if  It  IS  to  mean  anything  to  him.  We  know 
that  reducing  the  crime  In  the  city  doesn't 
achieve  much  if  criminals  can  use  the  free- 
ways of  our  suburbs  and  Increase  their 
crimes  there.  We  have  learned  what  John 
Donne  wrote  over  three  hundred  years  ago. 
that,  indeed,  "No  man  is  an  Island." 

After  twelve  years  of  voluntary  regional 
cooperation  through  our  Council  of  Govern- 
ments, I  can  assure  you  of  the  willingness 
of  my  elected  colleagues  to  meet  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  Intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion. We  have  found  that  this  demands  time 
of  ourselves,  and  money  of  our  taxpayers. 
But  we  have  paid  these  prices  willingly  and 
consistently  because  not  to  do  so  would  re- 
quire a  far  greater  price.  That  would  be  the 
continued  worsening  of  our  problems.  We 
reject  this  price. 

Thus  we  in  Metropolitan  Washington  have 
Joined  in  this  united  attack  on  our  urban  ills, 
guided  voluntarily,  not  through  a  metropoli- 
tan government  because  we  don't  want  one, 
but  guided  voluntarily  from  the  local  level, 
where  it  should  be,  through  the  only  logical 
means,  our  own  Council  of  Governments.  We 
have  even  paid  the  price  in  more  local  dol- 
lars and  more  of  our  own  time — uncompen- 
sated time — to  expand  this  attack  through 
our  COG.  We  have  done  this  because  we 
know  it  constitutes  the  only  real  hope  for 
solving  our  metropolitan  problems  and 
achieving  the  good  life  which  now  lies  within 
our  political  and  technological  grasps.  To  do 
less  would  be  to  betray  our  present  and  our 
future. 

We  have  found  in  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton that  through  this  regional  approach  we 
have  been  able  to  produce  specific  results: 
such  as  a  guide  local  air  pollution  ordinance 
adopted  by  all  but  one  major  local  govern- 
ment In  (far  urban  area,  and  that  one  Is  ex- 
pected to  adopt  an  ordinance  In  the  next  few 
weeks:  such  as  an  area-wide  police  computer 
containing  data  from  all  police  departments 
in  the  region  and  placing  It  at  the  split-sec- 
ond disposal  of  any  policeman  walking  a  beat 
or  driving  a  cruiser  anywhere  In  the  Wash- 
ington area;  such  as  the  most  complete  trans- 
portation survey  ever  conducted  in  the  Wash- 
ington  area,    Involving   interviews   of   more 
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than  100,000  p>erson8  to  determine  their 
travel  needs  so  as  to  aid  us  in  developing  a 
regional  tran£iK>rtation  plan;  such  as  a  radio 
and  teletype  network  providing  a  communi- 
cations link  among  the  local  police  and  fire 
departments.  These  are  some  samples  of  what 
we  have  been  able  to  do,  and  what  any  coun- 
cil of  governments  can  achieve. 

In  one  other  no  less  vital  area  COGs  can 
accomplish  what  no  other  kind  of  organiza- 
tion today  can,  and  that  is  In  achieving  re- 
gional economies  by  eliminating  duplication 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  employing  what 
we  call  the  COG  umbrella,  by  bringing  under 
the  council  of  governments  those  agencies 
and  functions  which  logically  belong  there. 
On  this  I  would  like  to  t«ll  you  of  a  personal 
experience. 

I  was  privileged  to  lead  the  fight  In  the 
early  19608  In  our  region  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Transportation  Planning  Board  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  transportation  plan 
for  our  future  needs.  The  Board  was  estab- 
lished in  1965,  and  I  was  pleased  to  serve  as 
Its  Chairman  for  the  first  two  years  of  its 
existence. 

My  first  priority  as  Chairman  was  to  bring 
our  Transportation  Planning  Board  under 
our  COG  umbrella,  to  combine  the  organiza- 
tion conducting  transportation  planning  for 
the  area  with  the  organization  conducting  all 
other  planning  for  the  area,  since  our  COG. 
like  yours.  Is  our  regional  planning  agency 
It  is  not  often  that  a  Chairman  is  anxious 
to  relieve  his  organization  of  Its  Independent 
status,  but  I  was  convinced  this  was  neces- 
sary in  the  Interest  of  coordination  and  econ- 
omy and.  equally  Importantly,  to  combine  all 
planning  programs  and  recommendations 
Into  the  only  regional  organization  of  elected 
local  officials,  the  ones  who  make  regional 
planning  decisions. 

This  was  accomplished,  and  in  the  process 
I  was  fortunate  to  be  one  of  those  elected  offi- 
cials who  recruited  the  services  of  our  ex- 
tremely capable  and  greatly  respected  Exec- 
utive Director,  who  is  with  me  this  after- 
noon, Mr.  Walter  Scheiber. 

Now  our  region's  Transportation  Planning 
Board  Is  a  part  of  our  Council  of  Govern- 
ments and  Is  our  transportation  policy  arm. 
Its  staff  is  part  of  our  general  COG  stafT,  and 
Mr.  Scheiber  Is  Executive  Director  of  both 
organizations. 

You,  I  know,  are  experiencing  the  same 
success.  You  have  won  respect  across  the 
Nation  with  your  Regional  Police  Academy 
and  Training  Institute.  You  have  begun,  as 
we  have,  a  realistic  regional  planning  ap- 
proach and  you  are  working  on  some  of  the 
same  projects  we  are,  such  as  coordinating 
the  activities  of  your  local  governments  in 
the  1970  census,  analyzing  the  vital  question 
of  water  supply  and  establishing  a  new  re- 
gional law  enforcement  planning  program. 

And  the  Texas  General  Assembly  has 
shown  the  rest  of  our  State  legislatures  how 
to  get  things  done  by  approving  Governor 
Connolly's  imaginative  recommendations  for 
State  financial  assistance  to  councils  of  gov- 
ernments. 

We  have  experienced  in  Washington,  too. 
the  value  of  educating  our  fellow  officials, 
the  staff  members  of  our  local  governments 
and  the  people  in  general — that  means  the 
voters  to  you  and  me — on  what  we  are  doing 
together,  and  this  Is  essential  to  the  success 
of  any  voluntary  regional  undertaking. 

On  March  2.  1836.  four  days  before  the  fall 
of  the  Alamo  before  Santa  Anna's  hordes,  59 
men  signed  the  Texas  DeclaraUon  of  Inde- 
pendence In  a  blacksmith  shop  at  Washlng- 
ton-cn-the-Brazos  River.  Part  of  that  dec- 
laration said:  "It  Is  an  axiom  in  political 
science  that  unless  a  people  are  educated  and 
enlightened,  it  Is  Idle  to  expect  the  continu- 
ance of  civil  liberty,  or  the  capacity  for  self- 
government." 

It  is  idle,  In  our  own  context,  to  expect  the 
continuance  of  this  political  Innovation  of 
mid-Twentieth  Century  urban  America,  and 
the  bright  promise  which  this  strategy  holds. 
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unless  we  educate  each  other  and  our  citizens 
on  what  we  are  doing,  what  we  propose  to  do, 
and  how  we  propose  to  do  it.  Our  experience 
in  Washington,  where  our  local  officials  h&ve 
long  followed  the  practice  of  encouraging 
public  support  and  understanding  for  this 
endeavor.  Is  that  It  is  necessary  and  it  works. 
No  cooperative  venture  of  this  kind  can  be 
truly  productive  without  the  knowledge  and 
support  of  the  citizens  Involved. 

In  a  simpler  time  and  a  simpler  place, 
Henry  David  Thoreau  wrote:  "If  one  advances 
confidently  In  the  direction  of  his  dreams, 
and  endeavors  to  live  the  life  which  he  has 
imagined,  he  will  meet  with  a  success  un- 
expected in  common  hours." 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  achieve  the 
kind  of  success  of  which  Thoreau  wrote. 
Never  before  In  the  recorded  history  of  man- 
kind have  a  people  been  given  the  ability  to 
bend  the  world  to  their  choosing,  to  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  their  technology  and  not  its 
victims,  to  make  their  urban  living  centers 
come  alive,  rather  than  presiding  over  their 
ruin. 

These  are  our  bright  opportunities,  yours 
and  mine,  and  our  stark  alternatives.  What 
we  do,  and  what  we  do  not  do,  will  deter- 
mine whether  we  will  live  the  life  of  our 
dreams  and  reach  our  own  fulfillment. 

If  we  fall,  we  fail  ourselves,  and  we  mort- 
gage the  futures  of  our  children.  If  this  be 
our  decision,  history  may  well  write  that  in 
the  last  half  of  the  TwenUeth  Century,  in 
metropolitan  America,  mere  survival  consti- 
tuted man's  supreme  achievement. 

Thank  you. 


PAN  AM  TO  FEATURE  SOPHISTI- 
CATED EQUIPMENT  WHEN  IT 
PREMIERS  BOEING  747  THIS  YEAR 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  unique 
and  unprecedented  fashion,  the  new  in- 
ertial  navigation  system  which  will  be 
used  in  Pan  American  World  Airways' 
fleet  of  33  giant  Boeing  747's  was  put  to 
the  test  recently.  It  passed  with  flying 
colors. 

Because  the  North  Pole  is  one  of  the 
world's  most  difficult  navigational  zones, 
Pan  Am  thought  it  would  be  an  unusual 
and  Interesting  experience  to  swing  its 
regular  nonstop  London-Seattle  flight 
850  miles  north  of  Its  usual  route  to  allow 
the  system  to  prove  itself. 

As  flight  No.  123  flew  over  the  white 
polar  plains.  Pan  Am  Capt.  Olaf  Abra- 
hamsen  told  the  47  passengers: 

You  are  fiylng  over  the  North  Pole  using 
the  very  latest  navigational  equipment  which 
will  be  used  In  the  aircraft  of  the  future. 

He  then  watched  the  two  Carousel  dis- 
play units  register  the  90°  latitude  and 
0°  longitude  which  confirmed  that  the 
aircraft  was  cruising  directly  over  the 
pole. 

Later  the  captain  gave  each  p>assenger 
a  personalized  certificate  showing  a  map 
of  the  route  and  a  picture  of  Adm.  Rob- 
ert E.  Peary  who  discovered  the  pole  60 
years  ago  next  month. 

Most  present  aircraft  rely  upon  celes- 
tial, long-range  radio  or  radar  systems. 
Developed  by  General  Motors'  A.C.  Elec- 
tronics Division,  the  Carousel  IV.  as  the 
system  is  called,  is  one  of  the  first  navl- 
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gatlonal  aids  to  tell  the  pilot  precisely 
where  he  is  at  any  given  moment  as  well 
as  his  relationship  in  time  and  distance 
to  any  point  on  the  earth's  siu-face.  The 
information  is  updated  every  few  sec- 
onds and  flashed  onto  the  display  unit  in 
a  fraction  of  a  second.  Also  included  are 
statistics  on  true  course,  winds  and 
other  factors  affecting  navigation. 

Not  only  is  the  mechanism  capable  of 
absorbing  and  producing  an  unlimited 
amount  of  information,  it  takes  up  less 
aircraft  space  than  presently  used  Pan 
Am  radar  systems,  weighs  some  30  per- 
cent less  and  is  completely  comi>atible 
with  automatic  approach  and  landing 
systems. 

It,  In  effect,  drives  the  airplane.  "The  pilot 
merely  monitors  It — 

Explains  Captain  Abrahamsen. 

The  system  is  governed  by  three 
floated  gyroscopes  used  to  maintain  a 
stable  reference,  unaffected  by  aircraft 
motion.  It  is  the  fourth  in  a  generation 
of  such  aircraft  systems  developed  by 
General  Motors  which  has  also  produced 
the  navigational  equipment  used  by  the 
Apollo  and  other  space  programs. 

The  Carousel  IV  is  now  being  tested  by 
Pan  Am  on  three  165 -passenger  Boeing 
707 's.  It  will  be  widely  used  for  the  first 
time  after  Pan  Am's  introduction  of  the 
362-passenger  Boeing  747's  this  winter. 
The  company  has  purchased  three  such 
systems  for  each  Boeing  747  for  double 
back-up  purposes  at  a  total  cost  of  $300,- 
000  per  aircraft. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  B.  ALLEN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
much  that  is  commendable  in  President 
Nixon's  message  to  Congress  in  which  he 
outlined  his  legislative  program.  This 
would  seem  to  be  evidenced  by  some  bills 
already  under  consideration  by  Congress 
which  are  designed  to  achieve  the  same 
objectives.  I  commend  the  President  also 
on  his  awareness  of  certain  problems 
which  he  expressed  in  the  following 
phrases:  "the  growing  Impotence  of  Gov- 
ernment"; "the  overshlft  of  jurisdiction 
and  responsibility  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment"; and  his  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  "too  often  Federal  funds  have  been 
wasted  or  used  unwisely." 

In  addition,  I  concur  in  the  desire  ex- 
pressed by  President  Nixon  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  his  legislative  program  be  ap- 
proached on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  I  express  reservations 
to  certain  of  President  Nixon's  legisla- 
tive proposals. 

For  one  thing,  I  oppose  the  President's 
proposal  to  continue  the  surtax.  The  feel- 
ing in  Alabama  is  that  greater  efforts 
should  be  made  to  effect  economies  and 
efficiencies  in  Federal  Government  and 
that  Federal  spending  programs  should 
be  cut  back  as  an  alternative  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  surtax. 
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Mr.  President,  there  is  merit  In  this 
contention.  There  can  be  no  justification 
for  duplication,  waste,  extravagance,  and 
mishandling  of  public  funds  by  agencies 
of  Federal  Government. 

Yet  there  is  an  appalling  amount  of 
evidence  that  such  things  are  going  on  in 
Alabama. 

In  the  April  7,  1968,  issue  of  Barrons 
Weekly,  Shirley  Scheibla  has  docu- 
mented a  shocking  expose  of  incredible 
waste,  extravagance,  and  mishandling  of 
public  funds  on  the  part  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  in  Alabama. 
This  article  is  but  a  small  part  of  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  accumulated  evi- 
dence which  leads  one  to  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  Congress  should  promptly 
put  an  end  to  OEO  as  a  worse  than  use- 
less Federal  agency.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  a  single  salvageable  project  in 
the  entire  wasteland  of  extravagance 
over  which  OEO  presides  surely  there 
must  be  a  competent  Federal  agency 
somewhere  which  could  carry  on  such  a 
project. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  in  Barrons 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  citizens  who 
believe,  as  we  do  in  Alabama,  that  good 
government  begins  with  honest  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  government.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Poverty   and   Pickles:    Things   Have   Gone 

Sour  at  the  Southwest  Alabama  Farm- 
ers Co- Op 

(By  Shirley  Scheibla) 
Washington. — Nearly  two  years  ago.  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  castigated  this 
magazine  for  charging  that  an  alleged  advo- 
cate of  overthrowing  the  U.S.  government 
played  an  important  role  In  an  OEO-funded 
farm  cooperative  in  Alabama.  In  a  Joint  res- 
olution, the  Alabama  legislature  had  said 
that  the  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Coop- 
erative (SWAPCA)  was  organized  at  the  in- 
stigation and  under  the  direction  of  .  .  . 
Shirley  Mesher,  a  prime  participant  in  the 
Black  Panther  movement  .  .  .  designed  to 
overthrow  the  goverrmient  of  this  country." 
In  a  letter  widely  circulated  on  Capitol  Hill 
following  publication  •f  the  Barron's  edi- 
torial ("Poverty  Warriors,"  July  31,  1967i, 
OEO  said  that  Shirley  Mesher  was  not  even 
a  member  of  SWAPCA. 

swrrcH  ON  swafca 

Now  the  General  Accounting  Office  haS 
Issued  a  report  which  says  that  Miss  Mesher 
not  only  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
SWAFCA  but  also  continues  to  be  actively 
associated  with  it  and  to  exert  considerable 
Influence  over  Its  affairs.  According  to  GAO. 
she  is  one  of  three  so-called  "unsalaried 
advisors"  who  take  part  in  management  de- 
cisions, even  to  the  extent  of  vetoing  advice 
from  an  accountant  and  a  horticulturist 
hired  by  OEO. 

SWAPCA,  reported  GAO,  lacks  an  adequate 
accounting  system  or  proper  controls  over 
expenditures,  has  purchased  inadequate 
equipment  and  has  allowed  crops  to  spwll  be- 
fore marketing;  its  members  have  received 
scant  returns — and.  assuredly,  have  not  been 
brought  out  of  poverty.  Moreover.  GAO  could 
locate  only  300  of  the  2,000  members  OEO 
claims  for  SWAPCA.  Because  of  the  co-op's 
practice  of  making  payments  In  cash.  GAO 
says  it  can't  be  sure  where  much  of  the 
money  has  gone,  and  inter\-lews  with  em- 
ployes have  failed  to  provide  satisfactory  an- 
swers. In  addition.  OEO  did  not  require  the 
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oo-ofwntlvo   to  tCle   monthly   financial   re- 
porti  aa  specified  by  Ita  own  regulaUons. 

SWAFCA'a  dlamal  record  notwltbatandlng, 
Waablngton  offlolaldom  baa  lavtshed  twtb 
pr&lae  and  largeo*  upon  It.  In  1967,  OEO  en- 
dowed It  with  a  mere  •400,000;  UJS.  support 
today  runs  to  soibe  $3  million,  which  besides 
more  OEO  money  Includes  a  grant  from  the 
Commerce  Department's  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  a  lo«kn  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Farmers  Home 
Administration  (fHA). 

ra0K  THK  son. 

Operating  In  10  counties  of  Alabama's 
black  belt,  SWA^CA  reportedly  seeks  Con- 
gressional repeal  of  Section  304(f)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which  bans  fed- 
eral financial  or  other  assistance  to  a  co-op 
for  agriculture  pitxluctlon.  If  It  succeeds,  the 
way  will  be  clear  lor  Alabama,  the  birthplace 
of  the  Black  Panthers  also  to  become  the 
homeleoid  of  the  nation's  latest  leftist  com- 
mune. Despite  Section  304(f),  when  OEO  an- 
nounced its  first  grant  to  SWAPCA  In  May 
1967,  it  said  th»  purpose  was  "a  self-help 
program  of  econotnlc  development,  crop  and 
livestock  diversification  and  experimentation 
with  htgffier  profit  and  yield  training." 

'Aiab&Qia's  Congressional  delegation,  four 
probate  Judges,  tftree  mayors  and  two  county 
commissioners  vl»lted  OEO  headquarters  en 
masse,  urging  tha  agency  to  deny  support  to 
SWAFCA.  After  a  warning  from  Its  regional 
representative,  Jo^ph  Bradford,  that  it  could 
not  "bUndly  afford  to  commit  money  and 
manpower  to  an  iendeavor  which  Is  doomed 
to  fall,"  and  a  similar  one  from  Its  community 
action  agency  iq  Selma,  OEO  went  ahead 
anyway.  It  gave  $400,000  dlrectiy  to  SWAFCA. 
Instead  of  foUovsjlng  even  the  usual  policy 
of  channeling  grajnts  through  the  local  com- 
mxinlty  action  agency.  (This  exempted  the 
co-op  from  Sectiqn  206  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  wl^lch  requires  each  commu- 
nity action  ageticy,  before  handing  out 
money,  to  estabSsh  an  accounting  system 
and  Internal  contt^ls  that  will  assure  proper 
spending. ) 

Alabama's  late  Governor  Lurleen  Wallace 
immediately  veto«d  the  grant,  but  OEO  boss 
Sargent  Shrlveri  ovemiled  her  decision. 
After  that,  the  Alabama  legislature  passed 
a  joint  resolution!  calling  on  OEO  to  rescind 
Its  action.  As  thje  resolution  declared,  "In 
reality  funds  will  be  spent  to  finance  the 
lawless  Black  Panther  movement,  designed 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  their  coun- 
try and  particularly  the  governments  of 
Southern  states."! 

HOON    or    PI^KKTY 

GAO  describes  ^WAFCA's  affairs  as  so  con- 
fused that  no  onp  can  be  certain  what  has 
been  financed,  pi  the  siunmer  of  1967, 
SWAPCA  hired  a  certified  public  accoiinttng 
firm  to  establish  a  system  of  accounts  and 
controls  to  confarm  with  OEO  regulations. 
By  late  sianmer,  tie  CPA's  dropped  out  of  the 
picture  without  finishing  their  work,  and 
OEO  brought  in  ^  consultant  of  Its  own  to 
work  on  SWAFCA's  books.  Among  other 
things,  he  foimd  that  about  75%  of  the 
transactions  werq  In  the  form  of  cash.  No 
records  were  kepi  for  payroll,  sales  or  pur- 
chases. No  pay  deductions  were  made  for 
social  security  acid  income  taxes.  What's 
more,  SWAFCA'a  president  signed  blank 
checks,  for  use  bj|  anyone  with  access  to  the 
checkbook. 

The  consultant  as  it  happens,  also  gave 
up  without  flntsnlng  the  job.  He  did  so. 
GAO  says,  "because  SWAFCA  employes  and 
advisors  would  tAke  it  upon  themselves  to 
do  things  their  ofm  way  rather  than  to  fol- 
low Instructions.'^  From  September  1967  to 
August  1968,  the  bo-op  did  not  file  monthly 
financial  reports  with  OEO,  as  required  by 
the  agency's  regxiJaUons.  Furthermore,  GAO 
"found  no  records  Indicating  that  OEO  had 
sought  to  obtain;  the  rep>ort8  or  had  con- 
sidered suspendlnjg  the  grant." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Even  a  horticulturist  hired  by  SWAFCA 
(with  OEO  funds)  had  no  better  luck.  The 
co-op  was  unwilling  to  accept  his  technical 
advice.  According  to  OAO,  that's  because 
such  advice  was  "subject  to  review  and 
either  approval  or  veto  by  the  xinsalarled 
advisors,  directors  or  administrators,  who 
had  neither  knowledge  nor  exi>erience  to 
guide  them." 

OIBSKNTtNO  AOVU90B8 

OAO  named  those  advisors  as  Shirley 
Mesher,  Lewis  Black  and  Albert  Turner. 
Without  naming  names,  however,  GAO  said 
one  of  them  wielded  considerable  influence 
over  SWAFCA's  affairs  on  a  full-time  basis, 
"spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  at  the 
SWAFCA  headquarters,  used  its  telephone, 
had  access  to  its  files,  participated  in  the 
operation  of  the  office  and,  at  one  time  prior 
to  the  receipt  of  the  OEO  grant,  actually 
signed  SWAFCA  checks."  This  advisor. 
GAO  Indicated  also  participated  in  board 
meetings,  made  trips  on  behalf  of 
SWAFCA  and  was  particularly  active  in  ob- 
taining government  financial  assistance. 

The  unidentified  "advisor"  seems  to  have 
been  phenomenally  successful  as  a  fund 
raiser.  In  lifay  1968,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  announced  a  grant  of 
$85,000  to  SWAFCA  for  studies  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  credit  unions.  Insurance 
companies,  small  business  investment  cor- 
porations, processing  and  fertilizer  plants, 
selUng  farm  equipment  and  producing  syn- 
thetic protein  supplements.  Of  the  total. 
$14,738  was  to  go  to  the  co-op's  personnel, 
$18,650  to  "consultants"  and  $16,400  to 
"travel  expenses." 

XNTER   THX   G-MKN 

Last  June,  GAO  began  its  investigation,  at 
the  request  of  Rep.  George  W.  Andrews  (D., 
Ala.),  chairman  of  the  Legislative  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Several  months  elapsed.  Then,  in  Octo- 
ber, these  significant  events  took  place : 

In  a  letter  to  Rep.  Andrews,  U.S.  Comp- 
troller General  Elmer  B.  Staats  reported  the 
"questionable  handling  of  $85,000  in  OEO 
grant  funds  by  the  SWAFCA  manager,  Mr. 
Calvin  S.  Orsbom."  Mr.  Staats  said  that 
SWAFCA's  board  had  discharged  Mr.  Ors- 
born,  that  OEO  had  recovered  all  but  $7,331 
of  the  $85,000.  and  that  it  had  turned  the 
matter  over  to  the  Justice  Department.  He 
added  that  GAO's  report  would  be  delayed 
"because  of  the  generally  poor  conditions  of 
SWAFCA's  accounts,  the  theft  of  certain  of 
o\ir  working  papers  .  .  .  and  the  withhold- 
ing of  certain  records  by  Mr.  Orsbom." 
(Earlier,  Mr.  Orsborn,  a  featured  speaker  at 
an  OEO  co-op  conference  in  Washington, 
had  said:  "SWAPCA  is  paying  Its  bill;  it  is 
trying  to  create  a  better  community  rela- 
tionship, realizing  that  we  must  make  our 
own  records  and  set  our  own  values.") 

After  examining  the  co-op's  books,  an  in- 
dependent auditor  notified  OEO  that  "due  to 
the  .  .  .  breakdown  In  the  system  of  Internal 
controls  we  are  unable  to  express  any  opinion 
whatsoever  on  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation at  June  30,  1968,  or  the  results  of 
its  operations  for  the  six  months  then 
ended."  He  advised  the  agency  to  consider 
suspension  of  funds  imtU  the  accounting 
system  was  improved  and  certified  adequate 
by  a  CPA. 

Selma's  mayor  obtained  an  order  from  a 
state  court  enjoining  the  co-op  from  spend- 
ing public  funds.  SWAPCA  then  sought  but 
failed  to  obtain  a  temporary  restraining  or- 
der from  a  federal  court  against  the  injunc- 
tion. (In  November  the  Justice  Department 
began  a  separate  action  at  the  request  of 
OEO.  obtaining  an  Injunction  against  the  In- 
junction. In  Its  petition.  Justice  argued  that 
the  state  injunction  harms  "a  vitally  Impor- 
tant federal  program.") 

OEO  Acting  Director  Bertram  Harding  over- 
ruled the  veto  of  Alabama  Governor  Albert 
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Brewer,  succelisor  to  Mrs.  Wallace,  and  ap- 
proved another  grant  for  SWAFCA,  retroac- 
tive to  June  30.  1968,  for  $596,000;  it  in- 
cluded $357,576  for  personnel,  $8,640  for  con- 
sultants and  contract  services  and  $76,956 
for  travel. 

Having  been  selected  by  OEO  as  an  out- 
standing co-op,  SWAFCA  was  host  at  an  OEO 
regional  conference  in  Selma,  celebrating 
"Co-op  Month."  OEO's  speaker  at  the  event 
was  its  own  James  D.  Templeton,  Assistant 
Director  for  Rural  Affairs.  He  declared  that 
co-ops  offer  the  poor  a  power  bake  as  well  as 
an  organizational  springboard  to  other 
ventures. 

PROTECTINO    INTERESTS 

GAO  was  able  to  put  together  quite  a  rec- 
ord. Back  in  October  1967.  SWAFCA  had  ap- 
plied to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
for  a  loan  of  $860,000  (30  years  at  4^8  % )  lor 
capital  Improvements  and  operating  expenses. 
According  to  GAO,  the  PHA  at  first  did  not 
feel  SWAPCA  had  enough  members  to  justify 
the  amount.  (As  noted,  GAO  could  find  only 
300  of  the  2,000  members  claimed  bv 
SWAFCA.)  "However,"  added  GAO,  "in  March 
1968  the  Administrator  of  PHA  apparently 
reconsidered  and  tentatively  approved  a  loan 
of  $862,000  ($2,000  more  than  requested) 
subject  to  SWAFCA's  meeting  certain  loan 
conditions  cubtomarlly  prescribed  by  PHA  to 
protect  the  government's  Interests." 

When  the  co-op  refused  to  accept  such 
conditions,  PHA  revised  them.  The  lending 
agency  also  agreed  to  administer  the  loan 
from  Washington,  rather  than  through  Its 
field  organization,  and  permitted  SWAPCA  to 
distribute  In  cash  up  to  20%  of  its  net  earn- 
ings to  members  in  any  year — even  though 
it  might  be  delinquent  In  payment  of  the 
loan.  Despite  a  plea  from  Rep.  Bill  Nichols 
(D.,  Ala.)  to  wait  until  GAO  could  complete 
Its  report — delayed  by  the  theft  of  Its 
papers — FHA  gave  final  approval  early  last 
January.  The  GAO  report  finally  was  issued 
on  January  27. 

According  to  OAO:  "An  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator, F'HA,  Informed  us  on  January  24,  1969, 
that  a  U.S.  TreasiU7  check  In  the  amount  of 
$270,000  was  drawn  on  January  9,  1969,  and 
def>oslted  In  a  local  bank  account  on  January 
16,  1969.  On  the  same  date  $200,000  was  made 
payable  to  SWAFCA  from  this  account." 
Asked  the  other  day  U  this  meant  that  $70.- 
000  got  lost  between  the  Treasury  and 
SWAFCA.  a  GAO  official  replied.  "No  com- 
ment." 

PHA  also  lent  another  $273,000  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  SWAFCA.  Since  SWAPCA 
would  be  buying  produce  from  Its  members, 
and  marketing  it,  PHA  agreed  to  the  with- 
holding of  half  the  amount  due  members 
for  remittance  to  PHA  as  payments  on  the 
members'  loans.  GAO  discovered  that  the  co- 
op failed  to  pay  in  full  members  who  did  not 
have  PHA  loans  and  also  cut  Its  payment  by 
more  than  It  remitted  to  PHA. 

MAKING    PROGRESS? 

Nevertheless,  the  Agriculture  Department 
describes  SWAFCA's  gains  as  encouraging. 
"Members  have  found  how  to  up>grade  the 
quality  of  their  produce  so  as  to  cbnunand 
higher  prices  on  the  market,"  a  report  con- 
tends. As  Vice  President,  Hubert  Humphrey 
once  declared:  "All  of  us  who  have  watched 
the  growth  of  the  Southwest  Alabama  Farm- 
ers Cooperative  Association  are  thankful  in- 
deed for  Its  success  and  progress."  And  OEO. 
for  Its  part,  says  SWAPCA  has  demonstrated 
what  co-ops  can  do  to  help  p>eople  gain  moti- 
vation, confidence  and  a  sense  of  achievement 
which  they  can  relate  to  other  areas  of  their 
lives. 

OAO  drily  supplies  the  contradictory  rec- 
ord. SWAPCA  could  not  explain  the  basis  of 
prices  It  charged  members  for  fertilizer  and 
seed,  the  U.S.  accounting  agency  p>olnts  out. 
Moreover,  SWAFCA  failed  tp  supply  these  in- 
puts In  time,  with  the  result  that  crops  fell 
far  short  of  estimates.  Even  though  the  lat- 
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ter  were  late  and  incomplete,  they  served  as 
the  basis  for  marketing  plans. 

Indeed,  OEO  approved  a  budget  of  $20,000 
for  the  purchase  of  10  pickup  trucks  to  haul 
members'  supplies  to,  and  produce  from,  the 
receiving  stations.  The  manager,  however, 
bought  three  large  trucks  for  $29,000  "appar- 
ently to  carry  large  loads  of  fertilizer."  Lack 
of  continuous  truck  service  resulted  in  the 
spoilage  of  produce.  Second-hand  grading 
machines,  delivered  after  harvesting  had  be- 
gun (and  mostly  Inoperable),  "reduced 
SWAFCA"s  ability  to  effectively  process  and 
market  produce  purchased  from  its  members 
and  from  others.  .  .  . 

"In  addition,  at  one  field  station  It  was 
discovered,  after  the  grading  machine  was 
supposedly  made  operable,  that  no  provision 
had  been  made  to  have  electric  power  lines 
nm  to  the  station.'" 

One  New  York  wholesaler  rejected  a  con- 
signment of  760  bushels  of  cuctmibers,  be- 
cause of  poor  quality.  SWAFCA's  then 
shipped  them  to  a  Maryland  processor,  who 
regraded  them  and  salvaged  100  bushels.  The 
net  proceeds  to  the  co-op  amounted  to  less 
than  the  shipping  costs.  A  consignment  of 
600  bushels  of  cucumbers  to  Chicago  brought 
$1,200 — only  $600  more  than  the  shipping 
costs.  On  a  shipment  of  675  bushels  to  a 
Louisiana  processor,  SWAFCA  grossed  less 
than  it  paid  Its  farmer-members  for  the  pro- 
duce. 

Toward  the  end  of  June.  SWAPCA  sought 
assistance  from  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture In  locating  cucimiber  markets — 
because  It  had  lost  all  its  customers.  Soon 
thereafter,  SWAPCA  obtained  orders  from 
processors  on  condition  that  the  cukes  would 
be  properly  graded.  "By  the  time  the  new 
markets  were  located,"  however,  SWAPCA 
was  receiving  "quality  cucumbers  at  Selma 
In  lots  too  small  for  dispatch  to  processors  on 
a  truckload  basis;  thus  cucumbers  continued 
to  pile  up  at  Selma  and  spoil." 

That  pile  of  pickles — as  OAO's  evidence 
makes  clear  to  many  observers — ^Is  not  all 
that  has  gone  soiir  at  SWAFCA. 


INCOME  TAX  REVISION 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or  MA6SACH  ubcrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  .$600 
personal  exemption  now  granted  to  tax- 
payers is  far  too  small — so  small,  in  fact, 
that  it  makes  a  mockery  out  of  the  con- 
gressional intent  behind  the  laws  estab- 
lishing income  tax  exemptions.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  that  would  double 
the  exemption,  raising  it  from  $600  to 
$1,200. 

The  history  of  tax  exemptions  makes 
clear  the  need  for  this  legislation.  The 
present  $600  exemption  was  established 
in  1948 — more  than  two  decades  ago.  Yet, 
in  the  21  years  since  the  1948  Internal 
Revenue  Act,  the  cost  of  living  has  shot 
up  48.7  percent.  The  $600  exemption 
would  have  to  be  increased  to  $892  merely 
to  equal  the  purchasing  power  of  $600 
in  1948. 

The  retention  of  this  low  level  of  ex- 
emption in  our  tax  structure  is  not  only 
a  startling  inequity  but  an  abrogation  of 
congressional  intent.  The  personal  ex- 
emption was  first  provided  in  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1913 — the  first  income  tax  law 
enacted  after  the  adoption  of  the  16th 
amendment.  Under  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1913,  a  taxpayer  was  allowed  an  exemp- 
tion of  $3,000  plus  an  additional  $1,000 
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for  all  of  his  dependents  regardless  of 
number.  When  this  Revenue  Act  was 
being  debated  in  the  House,  Representa- 
tive Palmer  stated: 

We  ought  to  leave  free  and  untaxed  as  a 
part  of  the  Income  of  every  American  citizen 
a  sufficient  amount  to  rear  and  support  his 
family  according  to  the  American  sitandard 
and  to  educate  his  children  In  the  best  man- 
ner which  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  aftords. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Williams  stated: 

The  House  framed  Its  bill  upon  the  theory 
that  $4,000  was  a  reasonable  amount,  in  its 
opinion,  for  an  American  family  to  live  upon, 
with  a  proper  standard  of  living,  and  that  a 
sum  below  that  ought  not  to  be  taxed. 

Prom  1913  to  1948,  Congress  changed 
the  exemption  levels  frequently,  both  in- 
creasing and  decreasing  them  as  the 
needs  for  revenue  changed.  During 
World  War  n,  when  the  need  for  revenue 
was  urgent,  the  personal  exemption  was 
reduced  to  the  lowest  level  in  its  history, 
$500. 

In  1948  when  the  present  level  of  $600 
was  under  discussion,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  John  W.  Snyder,  stated: 

Under  this  bill,  personal  exemptions  are 
Increased  by  $100  to  compensate  for  a  calcu- 
lated $100  decline  In  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  average  Income  after  taxes  during  the 
past  2  years. 

These  calculations  do  not  provide  an  ade- 
quate measure  of  the  need  for  tax  relief  in 
the  lower  income  groups.  Under  the  stress 
of  war  needs,  personal  exemptions  were  re- 
duced to  emergency  levels.  It  was  then  rec- 
ognized that  the  $500  per  capita  exemption 
system  would  endanger  the  health  and  liv- 
ing standards  of  large  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation If  retained  for  many  years. 

This  last  statement  is  as  true  of  the 
$600  today,  21  years  later,  as  it  was  of 
the  $500  at  that  time.  In  fact,  a  study  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  in 
1966  showed  the  "poverty  line"  for  a  non- 
farm  family  of  four  was  $3,335.  Anyone 
who  falls  below  the  poverty  line  will  have 
less  than  a  minimum  diet  for  health  or 
will  have  to  choose  between  necessities. 
Under  present  tax  law  a  family  of  four 
with  an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $3,335 
has  to  pay  $46  in  Federal  income  taxes — 
a  significant  sum  for  a  poor  family.  A 
recently  published  study  by  the  Treasury 
Department  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration pointed  out  that  2.2  million 
families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty 
level  must  now  pay  Federal  income  taxes. 
In  addition  to  the  Federal  taxes  many  of 
the  poverty  stricken  must  pay,  they  also 
face  the  taxes  imposed  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  Sales  taxes  on  necessities  and 
property  taxes  which  are  included  in  rent 
charges  are  regressive,  placing  the  heav- 
iest burden  on  those  least  able  to  pay. 

My  proposal  would  greatly  relieve 
these  low -income  families.  But  we  must 
also  help  the  middle-income  families  who 
pay  the  vast  bulk  of  income  taxes.  Not 
only  have  living  costs  increased  since 
1948;  so  have  oui  living  standards — the 
goals  we  set  for  ourselves  as  consumers 
of  goods  and  services  and  users  of  leisure 
time.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  just  published  a  study  which  has 
translated  three  standards  of  living  for 
an  urban  family  of  four  in  the  spring 
of   1967  into  representative  goods  and 
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services  which  could  be  priced.  The  re- 
sulting three  budgets  share  the  basic  as- 
sumption that  maintenance  of  health 
and  social  well-being,  the  nurture  of 
children,  and  participation  in  community 
activities  are  desirable  and  necessary 
social  goals. 

For  the  moderate  budget,  the  U.S.  ur- 
ban average  cost  was  $9,076  in  the  spring 
of  1967.  The  cost  for  the  lower  budget  was 
$5,915,  and  the  higher  budget  amoimted 
to  $13,060.  The  personal  exemptions  for 
a  family  of  four  today  total  $2,400 — a 
figure  that  doesn't  even  approach  the 
total  of  the  lower  budget.  Certainly  ex- 
emptions totaling  $4,800,  which  my  bill 
will  provide  would  be  far  mere  equitable. 

We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the 
plight  of  the  low-  and  middle-income 
taxpayer.  In  addition  to  the  burden  of 
Federal  income  taxes  and  Increasing  cost 
of  living  that  I  have  outlined  above,  he 
is  also  being  subjected  to  rapidly  increas- 
ing State  and  local  taxes  and  the  recently 
effected  increase  in  social  security  taxes. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  the  taxpayer  can  bear.  We 
must  increase  the  size  of  the  personal 
exemption. 


INADEQUACY     OF     JOB     TRAINING 
AND  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  critical  areas  of  national  con- 
cern at  this  time  is  the  failure  to  use  the 
talents  of  many  of  our  citizens  due  to 
inadequate  job  training  and  job  oppor- 
tunities. Our  young  people  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  they  can  be  productive  mem- 
bers of  our  society  and  that  they  can 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  which  they 
would  surely  face  without  adequate  job 
preparation. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  voll  provide  such  training 
and  job  opportunities  this  summer,  when 
it  once  again  participates  in  the  summer 
employment  programs. 

Because  of  the  vitally  important  nature 
of  such  programs,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  explaining  the  HEW 
summer  employment  program  in  New 
York  City  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Department    of    Health,    Edl-cation,     and 

Welfare   Summer    Employment    Progr.^m 

AND  New  York  Crrr 

The  Department  of  Heath,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is.  for  the  fourth  straight  year,  par- 
ticipating in  the  government's  Summer  Em- 
ployment Programs.  Of  these  programs,  the 
two  largest  are  the  Youth  Opportunity  Cam- 
paign and  the  program  for  hiring  sununer 
employes  through  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's Summer  Einployment  Examina- 
tion. 

While  a  common  purpose  they  share  is  that 
of  providing  meaningful  jobs  for  our  young 
people,  their  underlying  philosophies  are 
different. 

The  Youth  Opportumty  Campaign  is  a  na- 
tional program  aimed  primarily  at  youths 
age  16-21,  who  have  inadequate  education. 
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low  Income,  and  generally  are  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  Atnerican  life.  Its  goal  is  to 
provide  meaningful  Jobs.  However,  built  Into 
the  program  are  aupportlve  activities  to  help 
the  youth  underBtand  and  cope  with  the 
experiences  and  demands  of  new  Jobs. 

On  the  other  hind,  the  Summer  Employ- 
ment Examination  program  helps  students 
continue  their  education  by  providing  Jobs, 
while  also  assuring  to  the  public  service  a 
source  of  future  talent. 

Much  of  the  planning  for  the  summer's 
Touth  Opportunli  y  Campaign  will  be  based 
on  what  was  leaned  from  last  year's  expe- 
riences. 

For  example.  l«st  year  In  the  New  York 
Regional  Office  ol  the  Department,  a  pilot 
prograxn  developed  new  ways  to  help  young 
people  work  better  and  understand  their 
environment  at  wsrk.  With  the  full  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  New  York  regional 
top  management  the  program  benefited 
from  the  "know-how"  of  specialists  from 
various  Selds.  e.  {.,  education,  economics, 
equal  employmen  ;  opportunity,  community 
Involvement  and  others.  Together  these 
specialists  designed  a  program  which  was 
beneficial  for  the  HEW  Regional  Office,  the 
Youth  ^Opportunity  Campaigner,  and  the 
cojjimunity.  Pron  their  efforts  came  Im- 
proved teaching  techniques  In  mock  Job- 
Interviews,  seminars  on  Job  opportunities, 
and  a  presentation  by  a  fashion  consultant 
for  teenagers  on  gi  lod  grooming  and  the  pur- 
chase of  an  Ine:  tpenslve,  though  stylish, 
wardrobe.  The  young  people  learned  more 
about  their  comiiunlty  through  visits  to 
Important  social  and  political  organizations 
such  as  the  Ford  P  oundatlon  and  the  United 
Nations.  The  New  York  program  was  a  suc- 
cess. It  will  be  tnproved  this  year,  along 
with  the  programs  of  all  the  regional  offices 
and  HEW  In  Washington. 

Last  year  the  Department's  nationwide 
summer  employmimt  effort  employed  more 
than  6,600  student  s  and  youths.  This  year's 
effort  will  be  geared  to  involving  more 
students,  and  additional  efforts  in  a  niun- 
ber  of  areas  Includl  ng: 

(li  Improving  the  job  content  of  work 
assignments  In  t!rms  of  meanlngfulness, 
challenge  and  relevance  to  the  job  market 
in  which  the  youth  will  soon  compete.  To- 
ward this  end,  in  the  headquarters  opera- 
tions of  HEW  agincies,  Job  Development 
Task  Forces  are  I  elng  formed.  Each  Task 
Force  will  be  composed  of  one  full-time  pro- 
fessional employee,  and  a  cadre  of  4-5  Youth 
Opportunity  Cam  }algners.  Together  they 
will  develop  and  r«  design  the  jobs  available. 

(2)  Involving  ol  youth  In  the  planning, 
operation,  and  evaiuatlon  of  their  own  pro- 
grams, so  as  to  understand  their  needs  and 
concerns  as  they  sec  them. 

(3)  Encouraging  of  more  creative  sup- 
porting activities  such  as  meetings  with 
Legislators  and  otier  Government  officials 
to  discuss  with  tliem  such  topics  as.  for 
example,  the  "mechanics  "  of  the  democratic 
system  and  how  it  relates  to  them  both  as 
Individuals  and  iiembers  of  their  com- 
munity. 

All  of  us  who  ar«  concerned  with  the  em- 
ployment of  yout  1  should  support  these 
programs.  In  New  York  City  as  well  as 
across  the  Nation,  the  degree  of  effort  that 
we  put  forth  to  gut  our  young  people  in- 
volved In  jobs  anil  their  community  will 
repay  us  a  hundredfold  In  the  future. 


A  veteRjLN'S  tribute 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or   iciCRIGAI« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  lApril  15,  1969 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Genera    Elsenhower,   though 
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not  unexpected,  was  a  shock  to  a  great 
many  people,  among  them  the  millions 
of  veterans  of  the  Second  World  War 
who  served  under  his  command.  One  in 
my  congressional  district,  sharing  his 
grief  with  me,  wrote  that  he  sort  of 
identified  Ike  as  another  dad.  In  every 
veterans  post  throughout  the  land  there 
are  numbers  of  men,  now  in  middle  age, 
who  in  their  youth  fought  in  North  Africa 
and  in  Europe,  always  proud  of  their 
service  to  our  country  and  of  the  general 
who  led  them  to  victory.  And  after  the 
war  was  over  these  millions  of  American 
veterans  enthusiastically  voted  him 
twice  President  of  the  United  States, 
finding  him  first  in  peace  as  he  had  been 
first  in  war. 

Indicative  of  the  genuine  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  felt  by  so  many  veterans  is  the 
following  tribute  from  James  Drumm.  a 
member  of  Hice-Shutes  Post  No.  170, 
the  American  Legion,  at  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.  The  tribute  was  published  as  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Three  Rivers 
Commercial  on  March  29,  1969,  the  day 
following  Ike's  passing,  as  follows: 

Tribute 
To  the  Editor: 

Yesterday  at  work  a  friend  who  is  also  a 
veteran  said  to  me.  "Do  you  know  that  Ike  is 
dead?"  Twice  more  I  heard  practically  the 
same  words  expressed  and  I  thought.  "What 
a   ridiculous  idea,  Ike  losing  a  battle." 

My  thoughts  drifted  back  to  the  dark  days 
at  the  start  of  World  War  II  when  each  suc- 
ceeding day  brought  only  defeat  and  despair. 
The  leaders  of  the  Allied  Nations  finally 
decided  that  we  needed  a  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  to  unite  all  of  the  troops  of  all 
of  the  nations.  They  picked  the  right  man, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  Very  soon  things 
started  looking  a  little  brighter.  The  tide  of 
battle  turned  our  way.  It  was  a  long,  hard 
road  back,  paved  with  broken  bodies  and 
shattered  equipment,  ending  eventually  In 
final  victory.  To  me  Ike's  leadership  was  de- 
cisive. 

His  quiet  confidence,  grim  determination 
and  superior  Judgment  was  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  the  Allied  Nations  and  the  more  you 
think  of  it.  the  more  ridiculous  it  sounds. 
Ike  lost  a  battle. 

Not  to  me  he  didn't,  rather  he  gained  a 
final  promotion.  Now  he  is  as  high  as  he  can 
go. 

Jim  DRT7MM. 
Hice-Shutes  Post  No.  170,  American  Le- 
gion, Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


April  15,  1969 


RESOLUTION  IN  RECOGNITION  OP 
SUFFERING  OF  THE  LITHUANIAN 
PEOPLE 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XmiTED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1969,  the  Lithuanian  Council 
of  Brockton,  Mass.,  passed  a  resolution 
in  recognition  of  the  sufifering  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  and  in  commendation 
of  their  continuing  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Brockton  Ltthtjanian  Council  Resolution 

A    resolution    adopted    by    Americans    of 
Lithuanian  descent,  at  a  meeting  held  on 


February  23,  1969,  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  to  ob- 
serve the  51st  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania, reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  ancient  Lithuanian  nation 
proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Its  State  after  World  War  I.  and 
thereafter  led  an  orderly  and  exemplary  in- 
dependent State  existence,  having  de  Jure 
recognition  of  all  the  Great  Powers  and  diplo- 
matic relations  with  all  Its  neighbors;  and 
"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  In  violation  of 
all  Its  solemn  treaties  and  agreements  with 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  In  1940  Invaded 
and  occupied  Lithuania  by  military  force, 
through  Its  occupation  agents  forced  a  mock 
parliamentary  election,  then  claimed  that 
Lithuania  had  of  her  own  free  will  requested 
admission  Into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics;  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  continue  this 
military  occupation  of  Lithuania  to  this  day, 
and  Is  systematically  carrying  out  a  planned 
program  of  annihilation  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation  by  various  means,  Including  deporta- 
tion of  Lithuanians  to  Siberia  and  elsewhere 
in  Russia,  appropriating  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Lithuanians,  and  bring- 
ing In  Russians  and  other  citizens  as  colonial 
settlers  in  Lithuania:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Lithuanians 
attending  this  meeting  unanimously  decided 
to  request  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  to  do  evenrthing 
in  their  power  to  investigate  the  situation  in 
Russian-occupied  Lithuania;  to  stop  the 
genocide  being  perpetrated  in  Lithuania  bv 
Soviets  to  bring  to  a  halt  the  present-day 
russlficatlon  being  carried  out  In  Lithuania; 
to  restore  freedom  and  the  rights  to  self-de- 
termination to  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
their  territory;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  we  request  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  use  all  the  diplomatic  and 
other  peaceful  means  at  their  command  to 
demand  an  immediate  end  of  Soviet  colonial- 
Ism  In  Lithuania  and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  occupation  and  admin- 
istrative agencies:  be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  this  Resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  copies 
thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  our  State,  and  to  the 
Pre-s." 

Adopted  at  Brockton,  on  the  23rd  day  ol 
February. 

Bronius  Burba. 

Meeting  Chairman. 

VlADAS    jAKIMAVICrUS, 

Secretary. 


April  15,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL     QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  again  sending  the  resi- 
dents of  Permsylvanla's  23d  Congres- 
sional District  a  questlormaire,  seeking 
their  views  on  the  pressing  problems 
facing  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

The  questionnaire,  as  sent  to  the  {peo- 
ple of  the  23d  Congressional  District, 
contains  the  following  explanatory  state- 
ment on  the  front  as  follows : 

Again  your  Congressman.  Albert  W.  John- 
son. 23rd  District  of  Pennsylvania:  Cameron. 
Centre.  Clearfield.  Clinton.  Elk.  Forest.  Mc- 
Kean,  Potter,  Venango  and  Warren  Coun- 
ties, Is  calling  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

Also,  on  the  front  of  the  questionnaire 
is  a  picture  of  myself  holding  a  telephone 
as  an  aid  to  insuring  a  substantial  re- 


turn of  the  questionnaire  by  the  citizens. 
The  message  on  the  inside  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Friends  in  the  23d  Congressional 
District:  The  9lEt  Congress  has  assembled 
and  we  are  about  to  commence  voting  on 
many  controversial  Issues.  A  great  variety  of 
complex  problems,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
face  the  new  Administration  and  the  new 
Congress.  The  continuing  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  debate  over  the  anti-ballistic  missile 
system,  and  proposals  to  change  our  method 
of  electing  the  President,  are  but  a  few  of 
the  matters  now  demanding  Immediate  at- 
tention and  action. 

As  I  have  In  past  years,  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  to  take  a  moment  or  two  of  your 
time  to  share  with  me  your  views  on  some 
of  these  issues.  Never  have  your  opinions 
been  of  greater  importance. 

You  do  not  need  an  envelope  to  return 
this  questionnaire.  Just  refold  It  and  attach 
a  6c  stamp. 

I  win  be  very  grateful  If:  you  will  take  the 
time  to  let  me  have  your  views. 

Thanking  you  In  advance,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  W.  Johnson. 

Congressional  Questionnaire 
In  answering  the  multiple  questions,  Indi- 
cate your  opinion  by  Inserting  a,  b,  c,  or  d 
in  the  space  provided.  Other  questions  an- 
swer "yes"  or  "no."  Your  answers  will  be 
held  to  be  confidential. 

1.  If  the  Paris  talks  drag  on  with  no  ap- 
p.irent  indications  of  any  chance  of  progress 
toward  a  peaceful  settlement,  would  you 
favor: 

( a )  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  even  if  this 
means  Communist  take-over;  or 

(b)  continue  the  present  holding  opera- 
tion by  Joint  U.S. -South  Vietnam  forces;  or 

(c)  a  gradual  withdrawal  forcing  South 
Vietnam  to  assume  a  bigger  role  In  the  war; 
or 

(d)  mounting  a  strategically  sound  effort 
for  a  military  victory? 

2.  Should  the  United  States  extend  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  Red  China? 

3.  With  respect  to  raising  an  army  to  de- 
fend the  Nation,  do  you  favor: 

(a)  continuing  the  draft  in  Its  present 
form;  or 

(b)  replacing  the  draft  system  with  an  all- 
volunteer  army;  or 

(c)  restoring  the  national  draft  lottery 
system  established  In  World  War  II;  or 

(d)  retaining  the  draft,  but  allowing 
draftees  to  choose  their  call  up  date,  any 
time  during  the  four-year  period  following 
registration? 

4.  Should  Presidential  candidates  be  se- 
lected by  National  Primaries,  Instead  of  party 
conventions? 

5.  What  method  of  electing  the  President 
after  nomination  would  you  favor: 

(a)  retain  the  present  Electoral  College 
system;  or 

(b)  direct  popular  vote;  or 

(c)  allocate  the  electoral  votes  within  each 
state  In  proportion  to  the  popular  votes  cast, 
making  a  40%  electoral  vote  plurality  suffi- 
cient to  choose  a  President;  or 

(d)  count  one  electoral  vote  for  the  win- 
ner in  each  Congressional  District,  with  two 
additional  votes  for  whomever  carries  the 
State? 

6.  Do  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18? 

7.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  recom- 
mendation for  a  limited  antlballlstic  missile 
system? 

8.  Would  you  terminate  all  public  finan- 
cial help  to  students  found  guilty  of  partici- 
pating in  disruptive  demonstrations? 

9.  Do  you  favor  the  plan  to  terminate  po- 
litical patronage  In  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment? 

10.  Do  you  support  the  proposal  to  convert 
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the  Poet  Office  Department  Into  a  govern- 
ment-owned corporation? 

11.  Should  public  employees,  other  than 
firemen  and  police,  have  the  right  to  strike? 

12.  Would  you  vote  to  repeal  Sec.  14b  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act?  (Right  to  work  sec- 
tion) 

13.  Should  Congress  propose  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  voluntary  non- 
denominational  prayer  in  public  schools? 

14.  Would  you  vote  to  increase  the  first- 
class  mall  rate  from  6  cents  to  7  cents  with 
a  guarantee  of  air  mall  delivery? 

16.  Do  you  favor  statehood  for  Puerto 
Rico? 

16.  Do  you  feel  that  the  President  should 
be  allowed  to  commit  U.S.  troops  to  confiicts 
on  foreign  soil  without  the  consent  of 
Congress? 

17.  Should  Congress  place  a  celling  on  the 
total  amount  of  Federal  farm  subsidy  pay- 
ments which  one  person  may  receive  In  any 
one  year? 

18.  Would  you  favor  returning  to  the 
States  for  use  as  they  see  fit,  a  percentage  of 
the  money  now  collected  In  Federal  Income 
Tax? 

19.  Do  you  favor  transferring  the  more 
successful  anti-poverty  programs  to  other 
departments? 

Comments : 

Name 

Address 


REGULATING  THE  CONSUMER  IN 
FLORIDA 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  has  just  published  an 
excellent  series  of  articles,  written  by 
Roland  Page,  on  the  subject  of  utility 
regulations  in  Florida.  Following  the 
publication  of  this  series,  the  Times  con- 
cluded editorially  that  the  Florida  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  is  not  doing  its 
job,  that  it  lacks  information  on  utility 
expenses  charged  to  consumers,  that  the 
utilities  have  many  experts — paid  for  by 
the  customers — while  the  public  is  usu- 
ally not  even  represented  before  the  com- 
mission, and  that  the  members  of  the 
commission  are  highly  susceptible  to  po- 
litical influence  from  the  utility  inter- 
ests which  contribute  heavily  to  their 
campaigns. 

The  Florida  situation  is  similar  to  that 
reported  recently  by  enterprising  and 
courageous  newspapers  in  other  States, 
including  the  Providence  Journal,  the 
Boston  Globe,  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  the  New  York  Times, 
Cervi's  Journal  in  Denver,  and  the  Alton, 
111.,  Evening  Telegraph. 

This  series  is  further  documentation 
of  the  need  for  action  on  S.  607,  the  Util- 
ity Consumers'  Counsel  Act,  on  which 
hearings  will  resume  on  Monday  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  arti- 
cles and  editorials  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(Prom  me  St.  Petersburg  (Pla.)  Times, 
Mar.  25.  1969) 

Customers  Pay  for  UTn-rriEs'  Charity 
(By  Roland  Page) 

(Note. — Roland  Page,  born  in  Melrose  Park. 
111.,  Is  a  graduate  of  Georgia  Southern  Col- 
lege and  holds  a  master's  degree  In  history 
and  government  from  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity. Before  coming  to  The  Times  nearly  two 
years  ago,  he  was  a  reported  on  the  Rock  Hill 
(S.C.)  Evening  Herald,  Savannah  Evening 
Press  and  Fitzgerald  (Ga.)  Herald.) 

"Dues,  donations  and  contributions,  if  in- 
cluded as  an  expense  for  rate-making  jmr- 
poses,  become  an  involuntary  expense  on 
ratepayers,  icho  because  of  the  monopolistic 
nature  of  utility  service,  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain service  from  another  source  and  thereby 
avoid  such  a  levy.  Ratepayers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  contribute  directly  to  worthy 
causes  and  not  involuntarily  through  an 
allowance  in  utility  rates.  (The  utility) 
should  not  be  permitted  to  be  generous  with 
ratepayers'  money  but  may  use  its  own  funds 
in  any  lawful  manner." 

California  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

Florida's  three  largest  electric  companies 
gave  nearly  $500,000  to  their  favorite  chari- 
ties, schools,  churches  and  civic  organizations 
and  projects  In  1967-68.  And  their  customers 
are  paying  for  It  today. 

General  Telephone  Co.  of  Florida  gave 
more  than  $100,000  In  charitable  and  civic 
contributions  and  dues  in  1967 — at  no  cost 
to  the  company  or  its  stockholders. 

In  this  State,  the  utilities  take  the  bows 
for  civic  mlndedness,  but  their  customers  put 
up  the  cash. 

That's  because  the  Florida  Public  Service 
Commission  (PSC).  unlike  California,  insists 
on  allowing  such  donations  as  "legitimate 
operating  expenses"  that  "should  be  passed 
on  to  the  ratepayer." 

When  the  PSC  raises  your  electric  and 
telephone  bills,  it's  taking  care  of  the  Au- 
burndale  Booster  Club,  the  Florida  Fat  Stock 
Show  and  Sale,  the  "Gator  Football  Boost- 
ers." the  Wakulla  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  "St.  Pete  Armed  Forces  Luncheon," 
"Truth  For  Youth,"  and  Gov.  Claude  Kirk's 
debt  to  a  private  police  force  waging  his 
"War  On  Crime." 

It  is  also  taking  care  of  membership  dues 
of  company  employes  in  a  host  of  civic  clubs 
and,  in  some  cases,  social  clubs. 

A  check  of  latest  company  reports  filed 
with  the  PSC  shows  that  Florida  Power  Corp. 
was  allowed  to  charge  its  customers  $154,450 
in  contributions  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 
1968. 

Tampa  Electric  Co.  charged  $116,085,  and 
Florida  Power  &  Light  (FP&L)  has  been  col- 
lecting $151,416  m  contributions  and  dues 
each  year  since  1964.  FP&L  now  Is  seeking 
commission  approval  to  more  than  double  Its 
allowance  (to  $367,090). 

General  Telephone  Co.  of  Florida,  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31.  1967,  chipped  In 
$111,152.85  to  almost  150  organizations  and 
projects  courtesy  of  Its  ratepayers. 

Since  these  contributions  are  divided 
among  thousands  of  utility  subscribers — 
their  Impact  on  the  average  utility  bill  Is 
barely  discernible. 

One  PSC  staffer  estimated  for  Instance 
that  it  amounts  to  only  about  a  penny  a 
month  to  the  average  residential  electric 
bill.  However,  It  Illustrates  a  lack  of  tight 
supervisory  regulation  by  the  PSC. 

Much  of  the  money  goes  to  agencies  which 
the  ratepayers  already  support  as  individ- 
uals— such  as  the  various  United  Funds. 

The  St.  Petersburg  resident,  however,  who 
volunteers  his  "fair  share"  to  the  United 
Fund,  unknowingly  gives  to  that  agency  a 
second  time  in  his'  electric  bill  and  a  third 
time  in  his  telephone  bill. 

For  his  first  donation,  the  citizen  Is 
thanked  and  claims  a  tax  deduction.  For  his 
other  two  contributions,  however,  it's  Flor- 
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Ida  Power  Corp.  fend  General  Telephone  Co. 
who  are  thanked  and  claim  tax  deductions. 

If  he  buys  nttiiral  gas  and  water  and 
sewer  service  from  PSC-regulated  companies, 
and  If  he  uses  P$C-regulated  transportation 
(buses),  chances  are  the  citizen  Is  donating 
to  the  United  PUnd  four,  flye  or  even  sU 
times. 

To  And  out  which  other  agencies  he's  help- 
ing to  support,  t^ie  citizen  must  depend  on 
his  news  services  or  the  oonunlsslon  records. 
Sometimes,  ev«n  the  records  won't  tell 
him.  The  commission  has  no  list  for  the 
9151.416  In  contributions  It  allowed  Florida 
Power  &  Light  to  put  In  its  rates  every  year 
since  1904. 

If  that  compaay's  c\irrent  application  Is 
any  Indication  of  past  practices,  however, 
customers  of  PP&t  are  helping  to  support  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Campus  Crusade  For  Christ,  the  Martin 
County  Country  Club,  the  Tax  Assessor's  As- 
sociation and  the  Syrian  Lebanese  Star. 

Florida  Power  Corp.'s  latest  approved  list 
Included  $23,379  tor  what  it  called  "various 
contributions  of  less  than  (1,000  each." 

The  PSC  choeei  not  to  ask  the  company 
for  details,  but  Ordered  customers  to  pay 
for  support  of  aaencies  known  only  to  the 
utility  .executives  and  those  who  received 
the  money. 

Florida  Power  did  itemize  contributions 
of  91,115  to  the  Wakulla  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  and  91,249  to  the  Hamilton 
County  School  Bo^rd — but  none  to  the  school 
boards  of  30  oth^r  counties  In  its  service 
area.  i 

A  check  with  tl^e  two  favored  school  dis- 
tricts revealed  thaft;  neither  of  the  donations 
were  In  cash.  Mrs.j  Helen  Dall,  Onance  direc- 
tor of  the  Hamilton  County  School  Board 
said  she  wasn't  Jiware  Florida  Power  has 
made  any  contrlbiitlon  at  all. 

•They  put  some  lights  up  on  our  new  base- 
ball field  and  I  paid  them  $1,271.29  on  Sept 
18.  1967."  said  Mra(  Dall.  "We  thought  It  was 
all  paid  for  theq  .  .  .  but  I  got  another 
bill  last  Septemb*-  for  91.650.20  and  there 
was  a  letter  with  It  saying  they  donated  la- 
bor costs  of  91.249/' 

'I  really  didn't  ]know  they  donated  any- 
thing." she  said,  abiding  that  "It's  kind  of  a 
Jumbled  up  affalrl"  She  said  nothing  had 
been  paid  on  the  iecond  bill— pending  clar- 
ification. 

School  Supt.  w|lliam  Payne  of  Wakulla 
County  said  that  |  Florida  Power  contribu- 
tions to  his  board  hlso  were  in  man-hours— 
to  light  the  high  school  footbaU  field. 

The  biggest  Fldrlda  Power  contribution 
went  to  Florida  Preebyteran  College— 960,000 
General  Telephobe  itemized  donations  to 
seven  out-of-state  I  colleges  and  universities 
including  $100  to|  Yale  University  Fewer 
Florida  institution^  benefitted  from  the  Gen- 
eral Telephone  si^bscrlber— although  those 
listed   received   larger  contributions. 

The  companies  ^ipparently  draw  no  dis- 
tinction between  arlvate  and  tax-supported 
institutions  as  wirthy  customer  support 
General  Telephone  Is  collecting  rates  to 
raise  9250  It  gave  4he  Pinellas  County  Park 
Department.  FP&LJ  in  its  pending  appUca- 
tlon,  claims  912.03E.83  in  contrlbuUons  to 
"City  and  County  Governments." 

Some  other  due^  or  donations  now  cov- 
ered in  the  operating  revenues  of  utilities 
whose  reports  were  lexamined  by  The  Times  • 
Florida  Power  dorp.:  92.500  to  Florida 
State  University,  9l900  to  the  University  of 
Florida  and  91000  t^  the  Florida  Citrus  Open 
Golf  Tournament 

Tampa  Electrlo-H91.673  to  "churches" 
96,256  to  "schools,"  9838  to  the  "niumlnatlng 
Engineering  Research  Institute,"  91,815  to 
"State  Welfare  Activities,"  and  91.000  to  the 
University  of  Florid*  Foundation 

General  Telephone— 96.000  each  to  Florida 
Presbyterian  College  In  St.  Petersburg  and 
New  College  Inc.  in.  Sarasota,  91,000  to  Gov 
Kirk's  War  on   Crltae,   9250   to   the  Florida 
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Clergy  Economic  Education  Conference,  960 
to  "Truth  for  Touth,"  $126  to  the  Tampa 
Police  Pistol  and  Rifle  Club,  93,666  for  Kl- 
wanls  Clubs,  9464.76  for  Exchange  Clube 
92,010.46  for  Rotary  Clubs  and  $478  for  Jay- 
cees. 

Florida  Power  Sc  Light — unknown  because 
the  commission  didn't  ask  for  a  list  In  1964. 
A  pending  application,  however.  Includes  9400 
to  the  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Foundation,  9426 
to  the  Edison  Pageant  of  Light,  91,000  to 
Freedoms  Foundation,  9300  to  the  "Tax  As- 
sessors Association,"  91.000  to  Radio  Free 
Europe,  960  to  "Project  Alert"  and  940  to  the 
■'Syrian  Lebanese  Star." 

Here  are  the  dues  and  contributions  of 
four  of  Florida's  largest  utility  companies  as 
listed  In  their  latest  reports  to  the  Public 
Service  Commission : 

General  Telephone  Company  of  Florida: 
Charitable  Contributions: 
American  Cancer  Society,  9240;  American 
NaUonal  Red  Cross,  9116;  Boy  Scouts  of 
America:  Haines  City,  925  (and)  Zephyrhllls, 
926;  Childrens'  Home,  93,000;  Childrens' 
Home  Memorial  Fund,  926;  Childrens'  H<xne 
Society,  925;  Citrus  Center  Boys'  Club — 
Building  Fund.  9400;  Disabled  American 
Veterans  (Circus  llckets),  9100;  Easter  Seal 
Guild  of  Hillsborough  County,  9100 

Florida  Federation  of  the  Blind,  925;  Froet- 
proof  Salvation  Army,  926;  Girl  Scouts, 
91,026;  GoodwUl  Industries  (Enlarge  Build- 
ing), 9100;  Gulf  Coast  TB  &  Respiratory 
Disease  Assn.,  925;  Harry-Anna  Crippled 
Childrens'  Home  926;  Heart  Assn. — Manatee 
Coimty,  925;  Heart  Fund,  925;  Heart  of 
Florida  Girl  Scout  Council,  925;  Heart  of 
Florida  Hospital  Assn.,  91,000;  Heart  of 
Florida  Scout  Council,  925. 

Hiker  Monument  Fund  (Tks — Childrens' 
Home),  9100;  Hillsborough  Cotinty  Soc.  for 
Crippled  Children  &  Adults,  925;  Hills- 
borough County  TB  &  Health  Assn..  9300; 
Lakeland  Cancer  Fund  Drive,  925;  Lakeland 
YMCA,  $35;  Lake  Wales  Hospital  Assn., 
91,000;  Lake  Wales  Salvation  Army,  925; 
March  of  Dimes.  $150;  Mease  Hospital  & 
CUnlc,  91,000;  Menlnak  Charity  Bowl,  $30; 
Morton  Plant  Hospital  Building  Fund,  $1,000; 
Polk  County  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
$25;  Polk  County  Heart  Fund,  $100;  Rotary 
Boys  Camp,  $22;  Salvation  Army,  $75;  Sara- 
sota County  Medical  Society,  $36;  Sarasota 
Coimty  Soc.  for  Crippled  Children,  926. 

Sarasota  County  TB  and  Health  Assn.,  926; 
Sarasota  Hearing  Society,  925;  Sertoma 
Speech  Clinic,  $25;  Sun  City  Center  Shrine 
Club  (Crippled  Childrens'  Home),  $25;  Sun- 
coast  Heart  Assn  ,  $25;  Tampa  Oral  School 
For  The  Deaf,  $500;  Tarpon  Springs  Hospital 
Foimdatlon,  $1,000;  United  Appeal  of  Sara- 
sota, $1,800;  United  Cerebal  Palsy,  $119.05; 
United  Fund  of:  East  Hillsborough,  $250; 
Greater  Bartow,  $200;  Greater  Lakeland, 
$1,300;  Greater  Tampa.  $20,000;  Manatee 
County,  $1,400;  PlneUas  County,  $12,000;  and 
South  Sarasota  County,  $380;  United  Givers 
Fund,  $1,450;  Upper  Pinellas  Assn.  For  Re- 
tarded Children,  $100;  Winter  Haven  Hos- 
pital Building  Fund,  $2,500. 

Education  Contributions  (General  Tele- 
phone) : 

American  International  College,  925;  Bow- 
doln  College,  $25;  Citadel  Development  Foun- 
dation, $25;  Florida  CoUege,  91,052;  Florida 
Presbyterian  CoUege,  96,000;  Florida  West 
Coast  Educational  TV,  91,000:  Gator  Football 
Boosters  (Scholarships  to  H.  Off.) ,  9100;  Hills- 
borough County  Quality  Education  CoxmcU. 
91.000;  Jesuit  High  School  Foundation,  $200; 
Muskingum  College,  $25;  New  College,  Inc., 
$5,000;  Science  Center,  Pinellas  County,  $200; 
Stetson  University  Law  School.  $1,000;  Syra- 
cuse University,  $25  University  of  Michigan, 
$25;  University  ol  South  Florida  Foundation, 
$360;  University  of  Tampa,  $11,081-  Yale 
University,  9100. 

Civic  prtxnotlon  (General  Telephone)  • 
Alcalde  of  Ybor  City,  926:  AlUed  Arts  Coun- 
cil   of   Sarasota   &   Manatee    County.    $100; 
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American  Legion-Poet  262  (Childrens'  Christ- 
mas Party)  $100;  Asolo  Theater  Festival,  $60; 
Aubumdale  Booster  Club,  $60;  Bartow  Pilot 
Club  (Scholarship  Fund),  910;  Bete  Sigma 
Phi  (Crippled  Children),  913.68;  Childrens' 
Home,  Inc.,  93,000;  Childrens'  HoeplUl  Guild, 
Inc.  (Charity  Ball),  960;  Clvitan  Clubs, 
91,179.60. 

Clearwater  Symphony,  Inc.,  $26;  Commerce 
Club,  91316;  Committee  of  100,  9100;  Com- 
munity Concert  Assn.  of  Tampa,  9100;  Cuban 
Civic  Club,  924;  Downtown  Assn.  of  Clear- 
water  (Betterment),  9600;  Eigypt  Temple 
Shrine  Circus  Fund,  948;  Exchange  Clubs, 
9464.76;  Flash  Athletic  Boys  Club,  926;  Flor- 
ida Citrus  Showcase,  960;  Florida  Clergy  Eco- 
nomic Education  Conference,  9260;  Florida 
Club,  9160;  Florida  Fat  Stock  Show  and  Sale, 
9484.97;  Florida  SherUTs  Asen.,  940;  Florida 
West  Coast  Orchid  Society,  960;  Hillsborough 
City  Sheriff's  Poose  (Rodeo  Tickets— Big 
Bros.),  926. 

Imperial  University  Club  Polk  County, 
9600;  Jaycees,  9478;  Junior  Achievement  of 
St.  Pete,  9600;  Klwanls  Club,  93,6«5.49;  Lake 
Wales  Jr.  C.  of  C.  (Flag  Service),  936;  Latin 
American  Fiesta,  936;  Lions  Club,  91,606.96; 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose  (Childrens'  Christmas 
Party).  926.60;  Manatee  Players,  Inc.,  9540; 
Manatee  River  Fair  Assn.,  9182.85;  Menlnak 
Club,  9280;  Optimist  Club,  91,133.50;  Pilot 
Clubs,  9106. 

Pinellas  County  Park  Dept..  9250;  Pinellas 
Coimty  Science  Pair,  $60;  Police  Athletic 
League,  9100;  Rotary  Clubs,  92,010.46;  San 
Carlo  Opera  of  Florida.  9100;  Sarasota  Concert 
Band,  950;  SarasoU  County  Pageant.  $35; 
Sertoma  Club,  93,108.10;  St.  Pete  Armed 
Forces  Luncheon  Oomm.  (Recognition) ,  9100; 
St.  Pete  Boosters  Club  (Fla.  Uttle  and  Major 
League),  925;  St.  Pete  Civic  Opera  Assn., 
9250;  St.  Pete  Museum  of  Pine  Arts  (Devel- 
opment Fund).  9600;  St.  Pete  Police  Dept. 
(Ball) ,  926;  St.  Pete  Progress,  Inc.  (Industrial 
Development),  9750;  St.  Pete  Symphony  So- 
ciety, Inc..  9600;  Suncoasters  Inc.,  9215; 
Tampa  Art  Institute,  9426.14;  Tampa  Bay 
Uttle  League,  960;  Tampa  Civic  Ballet,  960; 
Tampa  Oonmiunlty  Theatre.  960. 

Tampa  Jaycees  (Tickets),  9125;  Tampa 
Lyric  Theatre.  9500;  Tampa  Philharmonic 
Assn.,  9471;  Tampa  Police  Ladles  Aux.,  915; 
Tampa  Police  Pistol  &  Rifle  Club,  9125;  Tar- 
pon Springs  Power  Squadron  Aux.  (Boating 
Safety  Class),  910;  Teen  Canteen,  9100;  The 
Players,  Sarasota,  924;  Toastmasters,  932; 
Truth  for  Youth.  960;  University  Club  of 
Tampa,  9666;  University  of  Tampa  Athletic 
Dept.,  9358;  War  On  Crime,  91,000;  West 
Tampa  Sheriff  Assn.  (United  Cerebral) ,  960; 
Women's  Hospital  Aux.  (Medical  Equip.). 
9100;  YMCA.  91.988;  Zonta  Club,  966. 
General  Telephone  total:  9111.162.85. 
Florida  Power  Corporation: 
Florida  State  University.  92,500;  University 
of  Florida,  91,900;  Florida  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, 960,000;  Hamilton  County  School  Board. 
91,249;  St.  Petersburg  Museum  of  Pine  Arts. 
91.000;  United  Appeal.  93.660;  St.  Petersburg 
Science  Center,  91,296;  Florida  Suncoast 
Opera  Association,  91,157;  St.  Petersburg 
Symphony,  91,000;  United  F^md,  917,024; 
Rollins  College,  96,200;  Florida  Citrus  Open 
Golf  Tournament,  91,000;  Junior  Achieve- 
ment, 91.580. 

Stetson  University,  94,600;  Wakulla  Board 
of  Public  Instruction,  91,115:  Trinity  Pre- 
paratory School,  91,000;  All  Children's  Hospi- 
tal. 95,000;  Morton  Plant  Hospital,  92,000; 
Salvation  Army,  91.000;  Heart  of  Florida  Hos- 
pital, $3,000;  Florida  Gulf  Coast  Symphony, 
91,000;  Florida  State  Museum,  93,900. 
Subtotal,  9131,071. 

Various  contributions  of  less  than  $1,000 
each  (417),  923,379. 
Total,  9154,450. 
Tampa  Electric  Company: 
United  F*und,  $33,266;  University  of  Tampa 
Library  Fund,  $15,000;   Children's  Home  of 
Tampa,  $5,463;  Schools.  $5,266;  Little  League 
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&  Pony  Colt  Baseball  Leagues,  95,222;  Mac- 
Donald  Training  Center,  95,000;  St.  Leo  Col- 
lege, 95,000;  Community  Welfare  Activities, 
$4,918;  Power  System  Institute — OainesvlUe, 
Florida,  $4,500;  Civic,  $3,019:  St.  Joseph  Hos- 
pital Building  Fund,  92,500. 

Educational  and  Cultural.  92.138;  Florida 
College,  92,000;  South  Florida  Baptist  Hospi- 
tal, 92,000;  WEDU  Educational  TV,  $1,939; 
Charitable.  $1,915;  Tampa  Philharmonic  As- 
sociation. $1,875;  State  Welfare  Activities. 
$1,816;  Tampa  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs 
Building  Fund.  $1,673;  Churches,  $1,662; 
Tampa  Oral  School  for  Deaf,  $1,620;  Hills- 
borough County  Quality  Education  Associa- 
tion, $1,500;  Tampa  Bay  Art  Center,  $1,500; 
National  Welfare  Activities,  $1,172;  City  of 
Tampa  Community  Relations  Department, 
$1,000;  University  of  Florida  Foundation, 
$1,000;  Illuminating  Engineering  Research 
Institute,  $838;  Girl  Scouts  of  America.  $795; 
Citrus  Center  Boys'  Club,  $500. 

Total,  $116,085. 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Company  Is  asking 
for  approval  of  these  expenditures  In  its  cur- 

rent   l£l^6   CfibSC  t 

American  Cancer  Society  Units,  $835; 
American  Legion  Posts,  $182.60;  American 
Nuclear  Society,  9530.31;  American  Red  Cross 
Units,  $1,849.60;  American  Rescue  Workers 
Units,  $130;  Amvets,  925;  Animal  Rescue 
Leagues,  930;  Apprentice  Conferences  and 
Committees,  $125;  Art  Leagues,  Councils  and 
Institutes,  $1,985;  Armed  Forces  of  the  Palm 
Beaches,  $75;  Associated  Charities,  $25;  As- 
sociation of  Legal  Secretaries,  $60. 

Athletic  organizations,  $4,225.16;  Band 
Parents  and  Boosters  Associations,  $614.60; 
Big  Brothers,  $500;  B'nal  B'rlth  Women 
Chapters,  $122.50;  Booster  Clubs,  $1,727.64; 
Boys  Clubs,  $4,530;  Boys  Ranches,  $32.50; 
Boy  Scout  Troops,  $743.34;  BuUders  and 
Builders  &  Contractors  Associations,  $372.50; 
Business  Associations,  $125;  Business  Execu- 
tive Women's  Club  (Altrusa  Club),  $89.67. 
Campus  Crusade  for  Christ,  $50;  Cerebral 
Palsy  Association  Units.  $70;  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  $9,067.72;  Charities,  Inc.,  $40.26; 
Children's  Home  of  South  Florida,  $60;  Chil- 
dren's Service  Bureau,  $250;  Christian  Rec- 
ord Braille  Foundation,  $15;  Churches  and 
Temples,  $2,644.26:  Citizens  Committee  for 
Better  Schools,'  $100;  Citizen  Safety  Coun- 
cils, $3,200;  City  and  County  Governments. 
912,032.83;  City  of  Hope,  925. 

CivU  Air  Patrol,  $12;  Clvitan  Clubs,  $45; 
Coast  Guard,  $20;  Combined  Jewish  Appeal, 
$5,000;  Committees  of  100,  $256;  Community 
&  Civic  Clubs,  Councils  and  Associations, 
$1,318.76;  Cultural  Foundations,  $760;  Co- 
operate Charities,  $200;  Council  of  North 
County  Drainage  District,  $50;  Council  for 
International  Visitors,  $100;  Council  for  Con- 
tinuing Education  for  Women,  $100;  Martin 
County  Country  Club,  $30;  Dade  County 
Community  Relations  Board,  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Task  Force,  $2,840;  Dade 
Foundation  Inc.,  $200. 

Daughters  of  American  Revolution,  $25; 
Diversified  Cooperative  Training  Club,  $25; 
Debbie  Road  Memorial  Service  League  Foun- 
dation, $400;  DeMolay,  Order  of,  $20;  DeSoto 
Celebration  Inc.  (Pageant),  $150;  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Posts,  $135;  Easter  Seals, 
$100;  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Foundation,  $400; 
Edison  Pageant  of  Light,  9425;  B.P.O.E, 
9117.67;  Exchange  Clubs,  $180;  Executives 
Association,  $9.36;  4-H  Clubs,  $1,230;  52  As- 
sociation, 950;  Fair  Associations,  $1,150;  Falr- 
chllds  Tropical  Gardens,  $500;  Fellowship  of 
Christian  Athletes,  $85;  Fire  Departments 
and  Fireman's  Associations,  $1,766.50;  Flor- 
ida Ballet.  $250;  Florida  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 9100;  Florida  Cross  &  Sword,  Inc.,  $525; 
Florida  Foundation  for  Future  Scientists, 
9200;  Florida  Engineering  Society,  9110. 

Florida  League  of  Municipalities,  $500; 
Florida  Letter  Carriers,  $25;  Florida  Prosecu- 
tors Association,  $100;  Florida  Public  Chari- 
ties, $200;  Florida  Recreation  Association, 
915;  Florida  Soil  Conservation  Society.  $300; 
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Four  Freedoms  Civic  Olub,  960;  Freedoms 
Poundatlons,  91.000;  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  9140;  Friends  of  the  Retarded,  925; 
Garden  Clube  &  Flower  Shows,  91.861.74;  Girl 
Scouts,  91,666;  Goodwill  Industries  Units, 
91,900;  Hadassah  Chapters,  $4682;  Handi- 
capped of  South  Broward  Inc..  $12;  Ella  Piper 
Harvey  Memorial  Conmilttee,  $30. 

Heart  Fund  Associations,  $350:  Helping 
Hand  Inc.,  $15;  Hlaleah-Managua  Sister  City 
Committee,  $24;  Historical  Societies,  $100; 
Home  Builders  Association,  $20.07;  Hospitals 
and  Nursing  Homes,  $22,201.12;  Improvement 
Associations,  $125;  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  Lodges,  $30;  Jewish  Welfare  Federa- 
tion, $25;  Junior  Achievement  Units, 
$1,756.25;  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
$1,246.68;  Junior  Conservation  Club,  $10; 
Junior  Deputies,  $10;  Junior  Service  League 
Orthopedic  Center,  $112.50;  Junior  Welfare 
League,  $15.86;  Justice  of  Peace  &  Constale 
Association  of  Florida,  $10;  KlwanU  Clubs, 
$1,622.90. 

Knights  of  Columbus,  $30;  League  of 
Women  Voters  Chapters,  $75;  Libraries,  $219; 
Lions  Clubs,  $617.98;  Uttle  Theatres,  $100; 
March  of  Dimes  Chapters,  $662.36;  Marine 
Corps  Leagues,  $150;  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tions and  Foundations,  $1,037.50;  Merchant 
Association,  $75;  Military  Order  of  World 
Wars,  $20;  Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  $102.50; 
Moral  Rearmament  Program,  $28;  Museum  of 
Arts,  Science.  Natural  History,  etc..  $1,990; 
Music  Clubs,  93,502.07;  National  Association 
of  Postmasters,  950. 

National  Association  of  Power  Engineers, 
$100;  National  Council  of  Crime  &  Delin- 
quency, $270;  National  Municipal  League. 
$100;  National  Social  WeUare  Assembly  Inc., 
$100;  Navy  League,  $20;  Occupational  Center 
for  Handicapped.  $15;  Opera  Guild  of  Florida, 
$200;  Optimist  Clube,  $121.79;  Parent  Teach- 
ers Associations,  $67;  Pageant  Association  & 
Contests,  $1,692.60;  Palmetto  Clubs,  $80  89; 
Police  and  Peace  Officers  Associations, 
$2,778.89;  Project  Alert,  $50;  Project  Hope, 
$250;  Propeller  Club,  $100. 

Property  Owners  Committees,  $500;  Quar- 
terback Clubs,  $70;  Quota  Club  of  Florida, 
$12  88;  Radio  Free  Europe,  $1,000;  Order  of 
Rainbow  Girls,  910;  React  Club  of  Putnam 
County,  $10;  Restaurant  Association,  $125; 
Rotary  Clubs,  $471.55;  SS  Provldencla  Inc.. 
$50-  Safety  Organization  Inc.,  $36;  Salvation 
Army  Chapters,  $632;  Scholarship  Funds, 
$410;  Schools,  $140,299.79;  School  Safety 
Patrols,  $320;  Manatee  County  Service  Club, 
$150;  Sertoma  Clubs.  $105:  Servicemen's  Cen- 
ters, $50;  Shrine  Temples,  9343:  Singing 
Clubs,  $251.47. 

Soap  Box  Derbys,  $63,75;  SoU  &  Water  Con- 
servation Districts,  $10:  Sororities,  $85;  St. 
Augustine  Restoration  Inc..  $2,500;  Sweetln 
Foundation,  $25;  Syrian  Lebanese  Star,  $40; 
TB  &  Respiratory  Disease  Association  Chap- 
ters $320;  Tax  Assessors  Association.  $300; 
Theatres,  $2,595;  Toastmasters,  $25;  TV  No. 
2  Community  Foundation,  $1,156;  U.S.O..  $50; 
Labor  Union  Lodges.  $300:  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  $60:  United  Funds— Various,  $100,- 
929.97;  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Chapters. 
$92  60;  Volunteers  of  America.  $15;  WEDU- 
TV  $500-  Women's  Clul)e,  $490.25;  Women's 
American  Organization  for  RehablUtation 
through  Training.  $30;  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Assoclattons,  $1,940;  Young  ActivttlM 
Associations,  $110.50;  Youth  Groups,  $57.60. 
Total  $371,698.33,  lees  "adjustments  made 
during  test  year  ($4,608.31)."  Equals  $367,- 
090.02.  

FProm  the  St.  Petersburg  (Pla.)  Times,  Mar. 

26.  1969] 

PSC  Okats  Gift  it  It's  "Rkasonable" 

(By  Roland  Page) 
"Florida  Power  Corporation  should  not 
be  permitted  to  deduct  contributions  made 
to  chaHtable,  religious  and  civic  organiza- 
tions from  test  year  earnings  which  amount- 
ed during  the  test  year  to  $182^47,  since  the 
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rate  payer  has  rw  choice  in  the  decision  as  to 
who  receives  the  contributions  and  cannot 
deduct  such  contributions  in  computing  his 
individual  tax  return."— Testimony  of  Robert 
E.  Bathen  before  the  Florida  Public  Service 
Commission,  November  1964. 

Florida  citizens  pay  thousands  of  dollars 
annuaUy  In  charitable,  civic  and  other  con- 
tributions and  dues  hidden  in  their  utility 
bills  because  the  Public  Service  Commission 
(PSC)  thinks  It's  "reasonable." 
Records  and  interviews  also  Indicate  that: 
"Reasonable"  usually  Is  whatever  the  util- 
ity company  says  it  Is. 

The  commission  frequently  Ignores  Its  own 
policies  concerning  contributions  and  dues. 

It  makes  Uttle  effort — and  has  less  man- 
power— to  determine  whether  contributions 
meet  PSC  policies  or  whether  the  agencies 
who  received  them  even  exist. 

Under  the  PSC's  procedure,  companies 
could  collect  rates  set  high  enough  to  finance 
approved  contributions — and  then  pocket  the 
money. 

PSC  Chairman  William  T.  Mayo,  in  de- 
fending commission  policy,  said  that -chari- 
table and  civic  expenditures  are  "Just  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business  in  a  conunu- 
nlty.  Any  reputable  business  will  be  ap- 
proached (for  them)  ...  It  can't  avoid  It." 
He  said  the  regulated  utility,  which  In 
most  respects  Is  a  monopoly,  needs  public 
"good  will"  as  much  as  any  other  business. 

Mayo  feels  the  consumers  should  pay  for 
that  good  will  to  a  "certain  reasonable  ex- 
tent." If  the  commission  decides  an  ex- 
penditure is  not  reasonable,  he  said,  it  dis- 
allows It  for  rate  purposes  and  the  company 
and  stockholders  shoulder  the  cost. 

Asked  to  define  "reasonable,"  Mayo  said 
that  "they  (the  companies)  don't  come  in 
with  ridiculous  claims  .  .  .  they  know  what 
we'U  approve." 

He  said  the  PSC  once  decided  a  particular 
coUege  contribution  was  unreasonable,  but 
he  couldn't  remember  which  coUege  or  how 
much  money  was  Involved. 

PSC  Accounting  Director  John  D.  McClel- 
lan  could  remember  only  one  contribution 
which  was  not  approved  for  rate  purposes 
m  his  ten  years  with  the  agency. 

'*'It  Involved  something  about  a  monument 
to  Sam  Houston  in  Texas,"  said  McClellan> 

Last  year,  the  commission  approved  a 
$60,000  contribution  from  Florida  Power 
Corp.  to  Florida  Presbyterian  College.  That 
was  nearly  half  of  Florida  Powers  total  con- 
tributions for  the  test  year. 

The  PSC  also  approved  $250  in  contribu- 
tions to  seven  out-of-state  colleges  by  Gen- 
eral Telepohne  Co.  of  Florida. 

Commission  policy,  as  outlined  by  McClel- 
lan.  allows  for  charitable  and  civic  contribu- 
tions and  dues  to  be  put  in  the  rates  only  if 
they  are  Itemized  in  a  report  during  the  rate 
case  Investigation. 

PoUtlcal  expenses  or  dues  or  donations  to 
social  clubs  are  not  considered  legitimate 
costs  for  rate  purposes  by  the  commission. 
McClellan  said. 

He  added  that  such  expenses  are  charged 
to  the  stockholders  "as  a  matter  of  policy 
and  probably  as  a  matter  of  fact." 
He  couldnt'  be  sure. 

He  couldnt  be  sure  because  expenditures 
described  as  vaguely  as  "various  contribu- 
tions" totalling  $23,379  received  commission 
approval  in  one  case  last  year — and  neither 
McClellan  nor  the  commission  asked  for 
details. 

He  couldn't  be  sure  because  Florida  Power 
&  Light  Co.  (FP&L)  has  been  collecting 
$151,416  in  unspecified  contributions  and 
dues  every  year  since  Its  last  completed  rate 
case  In  1964. 

In  its  current  rate  case,  FP&L  Is  asking  the 
commission  to  raise  that  figure  to  $367,090 
and  include  such  Items  as  a  $300  gift  to  the 
■tax  assessors  association"  and  a  $30  payment 
to  the  Martin  County  Country  Club. 
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Recorda  IndlcaU  the  PSC  staff  questioned 
General  Telephon4'8  $1,000  donation  to  Gov 
Claude  Kirk's  Wat  on  Crime  debt,  but  the 
commission  approfed  It. 

It  also  approved  a  payment  of  »665  to  the 
University  Club  Ifa  Tampa  and  numerous 
Commerce  Clubs  »nd  other  agencies  which 
appear  to  be  almosit  entirely  social  in  nature. 
"We  dont  know  what  they  are,"  McCellan 
said  of  many  of  th^  itemized  recipients.  "And 
we  usually  dont  theclc  It  out  because  the 
amount  Is  so  small!" 

His  staff,  which  iteries  In  size  between  eight 
and  ten  accountants  because  of  rapid  turn- 
over, has  UtUe  ttne  to  identify  agencies 
Itemized— or  even  io  demand  more  detail. 

By  the  same  tokten,  McClellan  couldn't  be 
sure  whether  comiianles  are  making  money 
or  losing  money  i  nder  a  procedure  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  pocket  rate 
revenue  supposedlr  earmarked  for  charity. 
Florida  Power,  fo  •  instance,  reported  $182  - 
247  In  dues  and  ddnatlons  for  the  test  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  196 1. 

So  the  commission  added  that  figure  to 
the  company's  rate  structure  when  It  reduced 
rates  in  1965. 

In  a  separate  rewrt.  filed  annually  with 
the  commission.  Pic  rtda  Power  said  Its  actual 
19S5  coatHbutlons  were  $125,641  and  Its 
civic  clul>.due6  ana  expenses  were  $15,613. 
That  totalled  $141.:!54— or  $40,993  less  than 
the  new  rates  were  to  provide  annually. 
Did  the  company  realize  a  gain? 
"Theoretically,  y>s.'  said  McClellan  He 
said  the  PSC  doesn't  study  company  dues 
and  contributions  between  rate  cases 

Under  the  systen  ,  figures  are  frozen  Into 
a  company's  rate  structure  until  the  com- 
pany, PSC.  or  the  public  files  for  a  new  rate 
case— during  which  new  reports  with  new 
figures  are  consider  id. 

The  company,  m(  anwhlle,  can  contribute 
more  each  year  thin  the  last  case  allowed 
and  charge  it  to  the  stockholders,  or  less  than 
the  allowed  and  ke«  p  the  difference. 

In  the  case  of  Florida  Power  &  Ught 
stockholders  appareitly  are  absorbing  $211  -' 
674  In  excess  contri  autlons  reported  for  the 
year  ending  May  31,  1968. 

That  Is  why  the  company  seeks  to  Increase 
Its  contribution  allowance  by  that  amount 
In  Its  ciirrent  rate  ca  le. 

Chairman  Mayo  sild  dues  and  donations 
amount  to  "peanuts  '  when  spread  among  all 
of  a  company's  cust<imers.  McClellan  agreed 
estimating  the   total   Impact  at  about  one 
cent  on  the  average  monthly  bill 

Florida  Is  not  alojie  In  allowing' dues  and 
donattons  to  be  charged  to  utility  customers. 
U.S  Sen.  Lee  MetcaU,  D-Mont.,  said  In  1963 
that  about  half  the  utates  did  so 

Even  the  Federal  P>wer  Commission  which 
banned  the  practice  'or  many  years,  reversed 
Itself  in  1964,  decide<l  that  "contributions  of 
a  reasonable  amouni  to  recognized  and  ap- 
propriate charitable  Institutions  constitute 
a  proper  operating  e;rpense." 

The  decision  was  n  st  unanimous  One  fed- 
eral power  commlssioDer,  David  S  Black  dis- 
sented. "The  financMl  burden  of  donations 
to  charities,"  said  Jlack,  "should  not  be 
Shifted  to  the  consul  ler  who  has  no  voice  In 
their  selection." 
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That  Puzzling 


"Mt.  President. 


[Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  (Pla.)  Times, 


Mar.  i7,  19691 
'Oti  er"  Pads  Ottt  Utiutt 

R  ITES 

(By  RolmdPage) 
.      ,  .   thi\  public  has  the  right 

to  know  how  public  service  corporations 
spend  the  funds  collected  from  rate  pay- 
ers. This  country  has  the  technology  to  see 
that  the  information  is  provided."  U.S.  Sen. 
Lee  Metcalf,  Congrestional  Record.  Jan  24 
1969.  T  .-«*».  £,. 

Want  to  buy  a  top-iiotch  "mlscellaneouB?" 
Or  a  brand  new  "otlier?'" 
Unless  you  cook  fnim  a  wood  stove,  order 
groceries  by  carrier  p  geon.  or  drink  from  a 


backyard  well,  chances  are  you  have  been 
paying  for  both  such  Items  for  years. 

Chances  are  also  that  you  have  helped  the 
telephone  company  win  government  ap- 
proval to  raise  your  rates,  helped  the  electric 
company  pay  Its  Income  taxes,  paid  on  a 
"Reddy  Kilowatt"  billboard,  contributed  to 
country  club  dues  for  total  strangers  or 
picked  up  the  bUl  for  liquor  consumed  at  a 
party  to  which  you  weren't  Invited. 

And  the  State  of  Florida  offers  little  as- 
surance that  lobbying  and  pollUcal  expens- 
es don't  also  creep  into  some  of  your  monthly 
utility  bills. 

The  "state"  In  this  case  Is  the  Florida 
Public  Service  Commission  (PSC).  which 
regulates  rates  of  privately  owned  public 
utilities  In  Florida. 

As  part  of  the  ratemaklng  process,  the 
PSC  must  calculate  legitimate  costs  Incurred 
by  the  company  in  providing  service— and 
then  pass  those  costs  on  to  the  customer. 

Such  expenses  usually  cover  salaries,  ve- 
hicles, maintenance,  wages,  depreciation, 
supplies,  fuel,  advertising,  research,  legal 
and  professional  services,  promotion  pub- 
Uc  relations,  and  all  taxes. 

All  costs  of  company  appearances  before 
the  commission,  whether  for  a  rate  Increase 
or  a  rate  reduction,  are  also  covered. 

Since  uUllUes,  In  most  respects,  have  no 
competition — there  would  appear  to  be  no 
compelling  reason  for  them  to  be  frugal 
with  their  money.  Government  regulation 
and  a  captive  market  guarantee  them  a 
profit  on  service  regardless  of  expenditures. 

The  PSC  theoretically  acts  as  a  substitute 
for  competition  In  this  respect.  It  theoreti- 
cally serves  as  watchdog  of  the  people,  see- 
ing that  companies  do  not  collect  excessive 
profits  from  their  customers — and  that  all 
operating  costs  charged  to  the  customers  are 
legitimate  and  reasonable. 
That  Is  the  theory. 

Records  and  Interviews  indicate  that  the 
Florida  commission,  like  those  of  most  states, 
could  not  adequately  police  operating 
costs  even  if  it  wanted  to. 

Indications  are  that  the  three  elected 
Florida  commissioners  pa£s  on  millions  of 
dollars  in  costs  to  the  consumer  every  year 
on  little  more  than  the  utlUty's  word  that 
all  Is  propter. 

The  words  "miscellaneous"  and  "other" 
Invariably  are  key  Items  In  a  privately  owned 
utility  company's  exhibit  before  the  com- 
mission. 

"Miscellaneous"  appeared  14  times  In  the 
operation  costs  of  one  company  last  year,  at 
a  total  of  $2.8-milllon. 

One  general  category,  entitled  "Miscellan- 
eous General  Expenses,"  was  Itemized  four 
ways.  Of  the  four  entries,  the  costliest  single 
Item  was  listed  as  "other" — $432,740.23. 

Other   entries   which   might   have    been 

but  were  not — elaborated  upon  were:  "Mis- 
cellaneous sales  expenses  $341,718;"  "Recre- 
ational and  Educational  Expenses  $102  - 
016.20:"  "Advertising  $359,423.61;"  and  "In- 
stitutional advertUlng  $279,341.79." 

The  public  seldom  knows  what  this  money 
goes  for  because  the  commission,  upheld  by 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court,  consistently 
denies  citizens  permission  to  check  company 
books  for  themselves. 

Even  the  commissioners  seldom  know  what 
they're  telling  the  consumers  to  finance  be- 
cause they  don't  ask  to  see  the  supporting 
company  books. 

Nor  do  they  ask  the  companies  to  Itemize 
such  categories  as  "miscellaneous  general" 
because,  as  PSC  Accounting  Director  John 
D.  McClellan  put  it,  "that  would  be  cumber- 
some." 

All  of  the  pubUc's  theoretical  protestation 
frequently  Is  vested  In  the  abUlty  of  discre- 
tion of  an  $8,000  PSC  auditor  who  virtually 
lives  with  the  company  for  several  weeks 
prior  to  a  hearing. 

This  auditor  checks  the  actual  company 
books,  especially  unltemized  claims,  to  see 
that  they  support  the  company's  exhibits. 


Because  the  auditor's  findings  aren't  made 
public,  the  consumer  has  little  knowledge 
of  what  he  has  accomplished. 

And  because  of  a  long-standing  procedure, 
the  commissioners  aren't  much  better  off  In" 
that  respect. 

"By  Instruction,"  said  McClellan,  "we  (the 

auditors)  don't  detail  things  that  are  right 

Just  where  we  find  some  question  or  a  mat- 
ter of  exception." 

Probably  99  per  cent  of  the  policy  ques- 
tions m  a  given  rate  case  are  decided  by  com- 
missioners, nor  even  by  McClellan. 

The  burden  Is  on  the  auditor — and  It 
might  be  an  Impossible  assignment. 

Item:  The  Times  recently  was  allowed  to 
view  the  workbook  of  the  auditor  who 
checked  Tampa  Electric  Co.'s  books  prior 
to  a  rate  Increase. 

The  only  "questionable"  entry  he  had 
brought  to  Tallahassee  was  a  $19,812.23  pay- 
ment to  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son — an  advertising 
firm  which  handles  much  of  the  "Electric 
Companies  Advertising  Program  (ECAP)." 

In  the  past,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS»  refused  to  allow  utilities  to  deduct 
all  bills  paid  to  that  firm  because  of  the 
political  nature  of  some  of  its  advertising. 
This  time,  however,  the  PSC  auditor  noted 
that  "company  officials"  said  N.  W.  Ayer 
had  depolltlclzed  Its  advertising  and  IRS 
has  changed  Its  policy. 

Florida's  commission  accepted  the  full 
amount  as  a  legitimate  operating  cost.  Mc- 
Clellan said  the  policy  switch  reported  by 
the  company  was  not  verified  with  IRS. 

Item:  A  neighbor  of  Tampa  Electric  Co. 
Board  Chairman  William  C.  Maclnnes  com- 
plained to  the  commission  In  December  1967 
that  Maclnnes  was  using  company  labor 
and  equipment  to  Improve  his  home. 

It  was  a  rare  case  of  the  public  manag- 
ing to  assist  the  commission  in  spite  of  a 
system  which  discourages  such  help. 

PSC  Chairman  William  Mayo  said  that 
nothing  could  be  done  about  it.  that  the 
commission  has  "no  authority"  to  prohibit 
such  use  of  company  labor  and  equipment, 
but  that  thef^next  time  the  company  applied 
for  a  rate  Increase,  such  ^tems  would  be  dis- 
allowed as  evidence  It  needs  more  money  to 
operate. 

More  than  a  year  later,  and  shortly  after 
Tampa  Electric  was  granted  a  $2 .2 -million 
rate  Increase,  Mayo  was  reminded  of  the 
Maclnnes  Incident. 

"We  asked  Mr.  Maclnnes  If  the  work  was 
In  any  way  paid  for  by  the  customers,"  said 
Mayo,  "and  he  said  no." 

McClellan  couldn't  remember  verifying 
this  in  company  books — or  even  being  or- 
dered to  do  60. 

Item:  McClellan  said  he  doubts  companies 
can  slip  country  club  or  social  club  member- 
ship dues  into  their  miscellaneous  expendi- 
tures, because  the  auditor  would  Identify 
and  question  them. 

Yet  dues  to  the  posh  University  Club  In 
Tampa  and  other  organizations  were  openly 
reported  to  the  commission  In  charitable 
contribution  reports  last  year,  and  they  were 
approved  for  reimbursement  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

Item:  General  Telephone  Co.  of  Florida 
spends  an  estimated  $6,000  to  $7,000  per 
year  on  a  lavish  annual  "press  party"  In 
which  hundreds  of  news,  public  relations, 
and  advertising  professionals  are  treated  to 
a  buffet  and  unlimited  drinks. 

The  expenditure  never  appears  in  the 
public  record  because,  as  McClellan  says — 
It's  probably  hidden  In  miscellaneous  sales 
expenses"  and  'I  would  consider  It  part  of 
operating  a  business." 

Item:  The  PSC's  chief  accountant  candidly 
admits  he  could  have  20  more  auditor*  and 
still  miss  lobbying  and  political  expenditures 
hidden  under  "miscellaneous." 

Parties  for  legislators,  he  said,  might  ap- 
pear In  company  books  as  "entertaining  busi- 
ness associates.  "  Lobbying  might  be  called 
'"legal  fees." 
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"Who  am  I  to  question  It,"  says  McClellan. 
"Were  accountants  .  .  .  not  detectives." 

[Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  (Pla.)  Times,  Mar. 

28,  1969] 

U'riLrms  I*lat  the  Rating  Oaks 

(By  Roland  Page) 

U.S.  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf,  D-Mont.,  says  four 
Investor-owned  electric  utilities  In  Florida 
"overcharged"  their  customers  $69.48-milllon 
in  1967. 

The  Florida  Public  Service  Commission 
(PSC)  has  ordered  only  $6  5-mUllon  in  rate 
reductions  since  then, 

Metcalf  says  Tampa  Electric  Co.  alone  col- 
lected $11.77-mllllon  too  much  from  its  cus- 
tomers In  1967. 

BUT  THE  PSC  has  raised  that  company's 
rates  $2.2-mllllon  since  then. 

Metcalf  says  Florida  Power  Corp.,  Florida 
Power  &  Light  Co.  and  Gulf  Power  Co.  over- 
charged $17.74-mtlllon,  $33.58-mllllon  and 
$6.40-mllllon   respectively   In    1967. 

But  the  PSC  has  reduced  rates  of  only 
Florida  Power  Corp.  since  then — and  then 
only  by  $6.5-mllllon. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  says  Flor- 
ida Power  enjoyed  an  8.11-per-cent  rate  of 
return  In  1967. 

But  the  PSC  said  it  was  only  6.62  per  cent 
In  a  rate  case  since  then. 

THE  PSC  notes  that  It  ordered  a  net  $43.3- 
mllUon  In  electric  rate  reductions  from  1957 
to  1967. 

But  norldlans  have  continued  to  pay  some 
of  the  highest  utility  bills  In  the  land  and 
companies  have  collected  profits  way  above 
the  national  average  since  then. 

The  name  of  the  game  Is  regulatory  gjrai- 
nastlcs.  It  can  be  played  with  a  dozen  sets  of 
rules  producing  opposite  results. 

Metcalf  and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion usually  choose  rules  that  would  result 
In  dollars  for  the  consumer — If  they  could 
set  the  rates. 

BUT  IN  Florida,  the  PSC  Is  the  rate-mak- 
ing body. 

And  It  seems  to  prefer  the  utility  rulebook, 
especially  when  the  purse  Is  big. 

Take,  for  instance,  taxes  which  utilities 
collect  from  their  customers  and  pay  to  them- 
selves, and  use  of  the  year-end  rate  base. 

Taxes  are  considered  part  of  the  utility 
company's  operating  expenses  when  setting 
rates.  Hence  customers  pay  the  company's 
debt  to  Uncle  Sam.  That  Is  standard. 

BY  TAKING  advantage  of  several  favor- 
able features  in  the  tax  laws,  however,  com- 
panies always  pay  the  government  less  than 
they've  collected. 

The  companies,  and  the  Florida  commis- 
sion, say  this  money  should  not  be  refunded 
yearly  via  lower  rates  for  the  customers. 

In  hearings  last  year,  one  expert  hired  by 
the  PSC  said  the  rates  of  six  major  electric 
and  telephone  companies  could  have  been  re- 
duced a  total  of  $32.2-mllllon  If  the  tax  pol- 
icy were  changed. 

It  was  not. 

Probably  the  most  controversial  and  lucra- 
tive of  the  tax  breaks  Is  "liberalized  deprecia- 
tion." Roughly,  It  allows  utilities  and  other 
Industry  to  depreciate  new  property  for  tax 
purposes  at  a  faster  than  normal  rate. 

THE  PSC  accepts  company  interpretation 
of  these  benefits  as  tax  "deferrals"  rather 
than  tax  "savings." 

It  reasons  that  the  taxes  on  any  single 
item  will  come  due  at  the  end  of  the  rapid 
depreciation  process. 

Present  ratepayers,  says  the  PSC,  should 
not  get  those  first-year  benefits  through  low- 
er rates  "at  the  expense  of  future  customers 
or  subscribers." 

Opponents,  including  rate  consultant  Rob- 
ert E.  Bathen,  argue  that  companies  add  new 
properties  every  year,  claim  new  deprecia- 
tions, and  accumulate  more  and  more  money. 

The  PSC  answers  that  If  the  companies 
stop  growing  taxes  "deferred"  are  likely  to 
come  due. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

So  when  liberalized  depreciation  was  made 
available  to  utilities  In  1955,  the  PSC  ordered 
companies  to  place  their  tax  "deferrals"  into 
reserve  accounts  for  the  "future." 

That  was  19  years  ago. 

The  old  debt  has  not  come  due.  The  com- 
panies keep  growing  at  faster  and  faster 
rates.  The  "reserve"  overflows. 

Florida  Power  Corp.  customers  of  1955 
started  that  cMnpany's  "reserve"  for  the 
"future."  They've  been  adding  to  It  ever 
since  so  that  It  now  totals  $26.6-mllllon. 
Last  year's  contribution  was  $3.2-mllllon. 

Since  companies  keep  this  "tax"  money, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  enters  It  as 
part  of  their  "net  operating  Income."  The 
PSC  does  not. 

Hence  one  of  the  major  differences  which 
contribute  to  Metcalf's  "overcharge." 

The  companies  and  the  Florida  PSC  con- 
tend that  this  state  Is  growing  faster  than 
the  rest  of  the  nation  and  that  utilities  In 
the  past  have  financed  "tremendous  expan- 
sion programs"  to  provide  service  to  a  boom- 
ing area. 

The  great  need,  said  the  PSC  In  an  order 
affirming  Its  tax  treatment  last  year.  Is  for 
capital  to  enable  companies  to  provide  facili- 
ties to  meet  the  demand. 

It  quoted  Dr.  Josephus  Parr,  an  economist, 
who  said  total  reserves  from  liberalized  de- 
preciation for  Florida  utilities  totalled  $46- 
mlUlon. 

"He  was  particularly  Interested  In  these 
reserves."  said  the  commission,  "because  they 
Indicate  the  additional  financing  necessary 
for  their  replacement." 

The  reserves  are  used  to  purchase  new 
plants. 

Commissioners  cite  the  plight  of  General 
Telephone  Co.  of  Florida  In  Illustrating  what 
can  happen  If  a  utility  falls  behind  the 
growth  rate  of  Its  service  area. 

General  Telephone,  they  note.  Inherited  an 
antique  telephone  system  during  a  boom 
period  and  still  Is  suffering  from  a  severe 
service  problem. 

The  company  recently  was  granted  a  $4.2- 
mllUon  rate  Increase  to  help  to  meet  financial 
demands  put  on  It  by  growth.  The  PSC  at 
the  same  time  ordered  It  to  put  up  $1 -million 
bond  and  promised  a  refund  of  the  higher 
Income  If  the  company  fails  to  Improve  Its 
service  by  June  30. 

General  Telephone  doesn't  use  liberalized 
depreciation,  but  It  does  take  advantage  of 
similar  tax  breaks. 

It  also  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the  "year-end 
rate  base,"  another  PSC  policy  neither  recog- 
nized by  the  Federal  Power  Commission — 
nor  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

It  works  this  way: 

"Company  A"  might  have  $100-mllllon  In- 
vested in  plant  and  equipment  (rate  base) 
to  provide  service  to  its  customers  as  of  Jan. 
1.  1967.  During  the  year,  however.  It  adds 
new  plant,  so  that  by  Dec.  31,  It  has  $200- 
mllllon  Invested. 

Problem :  If  a  commission  decides  Company 
A  should  make  a  6  per  cent  rate  of  return 
on  Its  Investment,  should  It  take  6  percent  of 
$100-mllllon  and  set  rates  to  produce  $6- 
mllllon  In  profits;  or  should  It  take  6  per  cent 
of  $200-mllllon  to  produce  $12-mllllon  In 
profits? 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and  26 
state  commissions  (as  of  1967)  say  neither 
extreme  would  be  fair. 

They  use  an  "average"  Investment  rate 
base  (6  per  cent  of  $150-mlllion  for  a  $9-mll- 
Uon  profit)  on  the  theory  that  it  best  repre- 
sents the  company's  total  operation  for  the 
test  year. 

TTie  PSC's  use  of  the  year-end  method 
amounts  to  another  big  part  of  Metcalf's 
overcharge. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  PSC  adopted 
Metcalf's  6  per  cent  rate  of  return  for  "Com- 
pany A" — giving  the  company  a  $12-million 
profit  on  a  $200-mllllon  year  end  rate  base. 
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The  Federal  Power  Commission  would  di- 
vide the  average  $150-mllllon  rate  base  into 
$12-mllllon  profits  and  come  up  with  an  8 
per  cent  rate  of  return — which  Metealf  would 
call  "overcharge." 

When  it  first  adopted  the  year-end  method 
In  1963,  the  PSC  said  It  was  helping  utUltles 
meet  a  "moimting  economic  boom"  created 
by  growth  problems  and  demands  for  more 
service. 

"Those  problems  have  not  abated,"  It  said 
In  1966,  "but  on  the  contrary,  have  In- 
creased." 

In  an  appeal  contesting  the  use  of  the 
yearend  rate  base  last  year,  the  Florida  Su- 
preme Court  "expressly  commended"  the  av- 
erage rate  base  as  the  "sounder  and  better 
practice"  and  said  It  should  be  used  in  future 
rate  cases. 

"In  the  absence  of  the  most  extraordinary 
or  emergency  conditions  or  situations."  said 
the  court,  "average  Investment  during  the 
year  should  be  the  method  employed  by  the 
commission." 

The  court  declined  to  make  that  an  order, 
and  It  upheld  the  PSC  method  In  that  par- 
ticular case  because  "we  cannot  substitute 
our  Judgment  for  that  of  the  commission." 

Within  less  than  a  month,  however,  on 
April  9.  1968,  the  PSC  ordered  a  $4-mllllon 
rate  reduction  for  Florida  Power  Corp.,  and 
switched  to  the  average  rate  base. 

The  rate  base  policy  swltoh  alone  was  re- 
sponsible for  $734,023  of  the  rate  reduction. 

The  commission  said  the  timing  of  its  ac- 
tion was  "purely  by  coincidence." 

The  policy  change  was  short-lived.  In  a 
$1.5-mllllon  rate  reduction  last  December. 
Florida  Power  was  placed  back  on  the  year- 
end  system. 

"There  still  Is  little  difference  In  the  year- 
end  and  average  Investment  rate  base,"  the 
PSC  ficknowledged. 

But  It  said  Florida  Power's  capital  needs 
for  the  five-year  period  1968  to  1972  will  be 
about  $400-mllllon. 

"The  financing  of  this  program,  made  nec- 
essary by  the  unparalleled  growth  of  the 
company's  service  area  .  .  .  will  require  real- 
istic earnings."  the  commission  said.  It 
added:  "We  are  convinced  that  the  use  of 
the  year-end  rate  base  .  .  .  will  materially 
assist  In  the  successful  financing  of  this 
program."  » 

Opponents  of  this  philosophy  contend : 

Stockholders  rather  than  consumers 
should  provide  capital  for  the  company. 

Growth  also  means  more  business  and 
more  Income  for  the  utilities  and  the  year- 
end  rate  base  falls  to  consider  those  benefits. 

Use  of  the  year-end  rate  base,  deferred  tax 
treatment,  and  other  PSC  policies  hide  the 
actual  profit  companies  are  receiving. 

C.  W  McKee  Jr.,.  comptroller  of  Florida 
Power  Corp..  concedes  raising  of  capital  is 
the  stockholder's  Job — not  the  consumer's. 

Asked  why  the  PSC  doesn't  raise  the  rate 
of  return  whenever  a  company  needs  expan- 
sion money,  McKee  replied:  "I  guess  It 
wouldn't  be  politically  exf>edlent — Metcalf 
would  take  the  higher  rate  of  return  and 
issue  a  news  release." 

Despite  $5-mllllon  in  rate  reductions  last 
year.  Florida  Power's  profits  Jumped  $2.3- 
mllllon  over  those  of  1967. 

Since  1962,  the  company  has  enjoyed  a  64 
per  cent  increase  in  its  profits.  Last  year,  they 
totalled  $25.6-million. 

Meanwhile,  the  company  isn't  confining 
its  expansion  to  the  service  demands  forced 
upon  it. 

Three  weeks  ago,  the  WUllston  City  Coun- 
cil learned  Florida  Power  wants  to  buy  that 
city's  municipal  electric  system. 

No  "Overcharge,"  Thanks  to  the  PSC 
(By  Roland  Page) 

Did  Florida  Power  Corp.  collect  $17.7- 
mlllion  too  much  from  its  customers  In 
1967 — as  charged  by  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf? 
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Tea — under  thei  Federal  Power  CommlB- 
■lon'a  method  of  Computing  company  earn- 
ings, rat«8  of  retiirn  and  Investment  In 
plant. 

Yes — under  the  Montana  Democrat's 
recommendation  of  6  per  cent  as  a  "fair" 
rate  of  ret\im — v^lch  also  was  the  latest 
rate  of  return  prescribed  by  the  federal  com- 
mission In  an  electric  company  case. 

No — under  the  Florida  Public  Service 
Commission's  (P$C)  methods  of  com- 
munication. 

No — under  the  Florida  PSC'a  current  "al- 
lowed" 7.12  per  ce^it  rate  of  return  for  that 
company.  i 

The  chart  below  shows  how  Metcalf ,  using 
Federal  Power  Commission  figures,  arrived 
at  the  "overcharg4"  ^^  assigned  to  Florida 
Power  Corp.  \ 

It  also  shows  howl  the  PSC,  using  Its  figures. 

would  come  up  w^th  different  conclioslons. 

Both   the  state  bnd   federal   commissions 

based  their  computations  on  reports  filed  by 

the  company  for  trie  calendar  year  1967. 

The  Federal  Powbr  Commission  calculated 
Florida  Power  had  an  "average"  Investment 
In  plant  and  fadlllles  (rate  base)  of  »435.S- 
mllllon  In  1967. 

The  Federal  ageitcy  also  calculated  by  Its 
8tandards_that  th«  company  cleared  $35.5- 
mllUon  In  net  operating  revenue. 

Florida  Power  raallzed.  therefore,  an  8.11 
per  cent  rate  of  setiuTi  on  Its  investment 
(«35.3-mmion  Is  $.11  percent  of  $435.5- 
mllllon ) .  Metcalf  t|ilnks  6  per  cent  Is  a  fair 
rate  of  return. 

Six  per  cent  woi|ld  have  produced  $26.17- 
mllllon  In  net  operating  revenues  by  federal 
standards — or  $9.2-«illllon  less  than  the  com- 
pany actually  eam^.  The  difference,  to  Met- 
calf. Is  "overcharge.* 

In  addition,  Florida  Power  was  figured  by 
the  federal  commission  to  have  collected 
from  Its  customers  !$8.5-mllllon  In  corporate 
federal  Income  tates  to  cover  the  "over- 
charge" (about  92  [cents  for  each  dollar  of 
Income).  Total — $lir.7-mllUon. 

The  Florida  Public  Service  Commission 
(top  line),  by  uslni  the  so-called  "year  end 
rate  base,"  always  gires  companies  credit  for  a 
bigger  Investment  than  does  the  federal 
commission. 

In  this  example,  the  PSC  rate  base  is  $35.7- 
mllllon  higher  thanlthe  federal  computation. 
Meanwhile,   the   ^SC   figured   net  operat- 
ing Income  for  196t  at  only  $32.2-mllllon— 
or  $3.2-mlUlon  less  tfcan  the  federal  figure. 

This  Is  due  malnlyj  to  the  PSC's  tax  policies. 
It  treats  deferred  ;  taxes  as  an  operating 
expense  and  thus  deducts  them  from  net 
Income.  ] 

The  combination  |of  higher  rate  base  and 
lower  Income  alwayi  makes  for  a  lower  rate 
of  retiu-n — In  this  c^se.  6.85  per  cent. 

Since  the  PSC  thl^iks  7.12  per  cent,  rather 
than  6  per  cent,  ls|  a  "fair"  rate  of  return 
for  Florida  Power,  the  company  is  in  no 
danger  of  a  rate  redilctlon. 

A  7.12  per  cent  return  by  PSC  standards 
would  have  produced  $33.4-mllllon  net 
operating  revenue—tor  $l.l-mllllon  less  than 
the  company  was  pgured  to  have  earned. 
Thus,  to  the  PSC.  there's  no  overcharge. 

Florida  Power  Cojporatlon:  Are  Its  rates 
fair?  Or  are  they  att  overcharge? 

It  all  depends  whise  figures  you  use.  This 
table  shows  how  tl^e  computations  of  two 
agencies  can  produde  different  answers: 
Florida  Power  Corp.  (  arnlngs  as 
computed   by   tlie  Florida 
Public     Service  |   Commis- 
sion: 
Rate  base 


cent) 
Pair  rate  of  return 


$471,200,000 

Net  operating   Inome $32,300,000 

Actual  rate  of  re(um   (per- 

6.86 
percent).  7.  12 


Net  operating  Inco  ne  at  7.12 
percent JT $33,400,000 
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Florida  Power  Corp.  earnings  aa 
computed  by  the  Florida 
Public  Service  Commis- 
sion— Continued 

Difference  In  Income — $1, 100, 000 

Taxes  collected  on  extra  In- 
come      0 

Total   "overcharge" 0 

Source:  Florida  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, by  special  request. 

Florida  Power  Corp.  earnings  as 
computed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission: 

Bate  base $436,600,000 

Net  operating  Income $36,  300,  000 

Actual  rate  of  return  (per- 
cent)  8.11 

Fair  rate  of  return  (per- 
cent)      s 

Net  operating  Income  at  8 
percent   $28,170,000 

Difference  In  Income  (called 
"Overcharge"  by  Metcalf) .      $g,  200.  000 

Taxes  on  extra  Income $8,  500,  000 

Total   "overcharge" $17,  700.  000 

Sources:  Congressional  Record,  and  Sta- 
tistics of  Privately  Owned  Electric  UtUltlee 
In  the  United  States.  1967. 

(From  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)   Times. 

Mar.  29.  1969] 

PSC:  Lrmjs  Rxason  To  Favok  Cvgrottaia 

(By  Roland  Page) 
The    three   members   of   Florida's    Public 
Service  Commission  (PSC)  have  little  reason 
to  favor  utility  customers  In  any  given  rate 
case  or  policy  decision. 

They  were  elected  to  ofllce  In  campaigns 
nearly  ignored  by  the  customers  but  par- 
tially financed  by  utility  company  repre- 
sentatives. 

They  are  visited  or  telephoned  almost  dally 
by  the  highly  organized  utilities — but  seldom 
by  the  unorganized  customers. 

They  are  not  trained  In  the  vital  regula- 
tory fields  of  economics,  law,  engineering  or 
accounting,  and  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
guidance  of  others. 

They  get  much  "guidance"  from  the  com- 
panies, some  neutral  guidance  from  the  PSC 
staff,  but  little  guidance  from  the  customers, 
who,  incidentally,  foot  the  blU  both  for  the 
companies  and  for  the  staff. 

They  must  seek  reelection  every  four  years, 
and  hence  worry  about  campaign  money  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  any  given  term. 

Former  Florida  PSC  chairman  Alan  Boyd 
acknowledged  10  years  ago  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  statewide  election  of  Public  Service 
Commissioners. 

"There  Is  little  Interest  in  the  commission 
political  campaigns,"  he  wrote,  "and  little 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  whom 
or  for  what  they  may  be  voting." 

Boyd,  who  later  became  the  first  U.S.  sec- 
retary of  transportation,  said  a  candidate's 
ability  to  raise  money  for  his  campaign  Is 
therefore  "severely  restricted"  and  utility 
companies  "are  In  a  position  to  exercise  tre- 
mendous power  In  selecting  the  candldatee." 
He  also  noted  that  It  usually  takes  a  new 
commissioner  at  least  two  years  of  his  four- 
year  term  to  understand  the  complexities  of 
utility  regulation,  and  that  "he  then  spends 
the  rest  of  the  time  worrying  about  whether 
he  can  be  reelected." 

Boyd  recommended  the  so-called  "Missouri 
Plan"  of  selecting  commissioners.  Under  It 
prospective  commissioners  are  "nominated  by 
the  governor,  supposedly  to  Insure  against 
election  of  commissioners  whose  only  quaU- 
fication  is  a  hefty  campaign  treasury  or  the 
right  party  affiliation.  One  name  Is  nomi- 
nated for  each  vacancy. 

The  nominees  are  then  placed  on  a  ballot 
and  voters  may  mark  "yes"  or  "no"  beside 
each  name,  thus  retaining  supreme  author- 
ity in  the  people. 
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Boyd  alao  recommended  six-year  terms  for 
commissioners — the  terms  used  by  36  of  66 
regulatory  commissions  In  other  states,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  U.S.  Senate  committee 
report. 

His  bill  incorporating  these  features  died 
In  a  legislative  comn^rttee  and  PSC  members 
continue  to  be  elected  statewide  to  four-year 
terms. 

As  a  result,  three  career  politicians  (all 
Democrats)  with  no  training  In  the  technical 
or  professional  fields  Involved  In  regtUatlon, 
now  head  the  PSC. 

Law  requires  that  they  conduct  their  hear- 
ings like  a  court — but  none  of  them  have  law 
degrees.  Their  responsibilities  require  deci- 
sions Involving  questions  of  economics,  ac- 
counting and  •  •  •  those  fields,  and  none  of 
them  are  required  to  have  training  In  those 
fields,  and  none  of  them  do. 

Some  of  their  own  staff  members  complain 
privately  that  this  lack  of  training  makes  It 
difficult  to  get  technical  points  across  to  the 
commissioners. 

While  m  office,  the  commissioners  are  sub- 
jected to  what  one  attorney  called  "constant 
pressure  and  lobbying"  from  utility  repre- 
sentatives. 

"The  people  who  contact  them  are  the 
utilities,"  be  said.  "You  don't  have  the  con- 
sumers coming  up  to  talk  to  them  opce  or 
twice  a  week."  ' 

The  attorney  asked  not  to  be  Identified.  He 
represents  a  utility  company  before  the  com- 
mission. 

Consumers,  he  said,  have  no  organization 
with  the  money,  the  will  or  the  know-how 
to  match  the  utllltlee  In  their  "Informal  dis- 
cussions" with  commissioners. 

He  pointed  to  the  PSC's  handling  of  the 
corporate  federal  Income  tax  surcharge  as  an 
example  of  the  results. 

The  PSC  granted  two  major  utUlUes  per- 
mission to  pass  the  surcharge  on  to  their  cus- 
tomers. 

It  was  learned  the  commissioners  Ignored 
the  recommendation  of  their  own  general 
counsel  In  approving  the  requests  without  a 
public  hearing. 

Utility  representatives  had  convinced  them 
such  action  was  proper. 

A  furor  ensued,  with  one  state  senator 
threatening  a  legislative  Investigation,  The 
commission  rescinded  Its  order  and  told  the 
companies  to  return  what  money  they  had 
collected. 

In  a  public  hearing  the  situation  Is  usually 
the  same. 

Companies  haul  in  mountains  of  pre- 
pared testimony  and  hire  some  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  economists  and  other  experts 
to  Eidvance  the  company  point  of  view  on  a 
regulatory  Issue. 

All  company  expenses  In  a  hearing  are  paid 
for  by  the  consumers  through  their  rates. 

Hundreds  of  customers  might  appear  In 
opposition  to  the  company  view,  but,  as  Boyd 
once  pointed  out,  "the  opinions  of  private 
citizens  who  are  not  experts  Is  valueless,  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  considered  In  reaching 
a  decision." 

•The  commission,"  agreed  Pinellas  County 
Atty.  Daniel  Martin,  "can't  deny  a  rate  In- 
crease Just  because  some  organizations  pass 
resolutions  saying  they're  against  It — the 
commission  has  to  have  valid  evidence  that 
the  rate  Increase  Isnt  needed." 

Valid  evidence  only  can  come  through 
experts — and  experts  are  expensive. 

The  Pinellas  County  Commission  hired  one 
such  expert  several  years  ago,  Robert  E. 
Bathen,  a  rate  consultant  from  the  engineer- 
ing film  of  R.  W.  Beck  and  Associates  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  county  In  seeking  re- 
ductions In  the  rates  of  Florida  Power  Corp. 
and  General  Telephone  Co.  of  Florida. 

He  was  paid  a  total  $25,000  for  those  serv- 
ices. 

Bathen,  among  other  things,  maintained 
that  the  commission  should  not  allow  the 
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utilities  to  earn  a  return  on  accumulated  de- 
ferred taxes. 

The  commission  agreed  In  Issuing  subse- 
quent orders — though  it  did  not  mention 
Bathen — and  a  subsequent  change  In  policy 
theoretically  Is  saving  customers  throughout 
Florida  thousands  of  dollars  per  year. 

When  It  was  time  to  appeal  other  conunla- 
slon  decisions  to  the  Florida  Supreme  Court, 
however,  the  county  decided  it  could  not  af- 
ford the  estimated  $15,000  It  would  cost  to 
put  Bathen  on  the  stand. 

The  county  failed  to  win  one  penny  of 
financial  aid  from  other  cities  and  counties 
whose  citizens  were  affected  by  the  cases — 
although  it  was  s^nt  a  drawerf  ul  of  encourag- 
ing resolutions. 

Theoretically,  the  PSC  staff  Is  the  "people's 
expert"  In  rate  cases. 

In  practice,  however,  the  staff  functions 
more  as  a  neutral  adviser  to  the  commis- 
sioners. 

Staff  members,  says  Martin,  seldom  take  the 
vrltness  stand  and  never  appeal  a  decision 
of  the  commissioners. 

Staff  neutrality  probably  was  best  ex- 
pressed by  Lewis  Pettew/iy,  the  PSC's  gen- 
eral counsel. 

"The  commission  represents  the  public," 
said  Petteway,  "but  the  public  Includes  In- 
vestors, subscribers,  utilities  and  utility  em- 
ployes. So  we've  got  to  balance  all  those  con- 
filctlng  Interests  to  do  a  good  Job." 

Petteway  also  explained  a  conmilsslon 
p>ollcy  against  releasing  staff  recommenda- 
tions to  the  public. 

"One  of  my  recommendations  got  out 
once,"  he  said,  "and  It  so  happened  the  com- 
mission had  ruled  against  me.  7'hen  I  had 
to  defend  the  commission's  stand  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  It  got  kind  of  embarrassing 
when  the  opposition  read  my  own  recom- 
mendation." 

Insufficient  funds  and  personnel  problems 
raise  doubts  that  the  staff  can  match  the 
utilities  even  as  advisers  to  the  commission. 

The  PSC.  for  Instance,  has  no  economist, 
no  certified  public  accountant,  and  no  se- 
curities analyst. 

It  hired  the  national  accounting  firm  of 
Ernst  &  Ernst  during  Its  study  of  tax  credits 
last  year,  and  hence  received  the  advice  of 
an  economist  with  that  firm. 

The  State  Budget  Commission,  however, 
has  cut  in  half  the  recommended  funds  avail- 
able to  the  PSC  for  such  consultants  In  the 
next  blennlum. 

Of  66  new  staff  positions  the  PSC  Is  re- 
questing In  Its  request  this  year,  the  Budget 
Commission  Is  recommending  approval  of  14. 


PSC   Trio:    A    Salesman,    a    Coach,    a   Oab 
Dealer 

Here  are  the  three  men  who  set  utility 
rates  In  Florida  and  decide  the  complex  legal, 
accoimtlng.  economic  and  technical  problems 
Involved  In  regulating  one-fifth  of  the  state's 
economy : 

Jerry  W.  Carter.  Democrat,  81  years  old. 
He  was.  according  to  a  1967  U.S.  Senate  re- 
port, the  only  member  of  a  state  regulatory 
commission  with  no  more  than  a  grade  school 
education. 

He  came  to  Florida  In  1908  as  a  sewing  ma- 
chine salesman.  He  supported  Sydney  J.  Catts 
for  governor  and  was  rewarded  In  1917  with 
appointment  as  State  Hotel  Commissioner. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Florida  Railroad  & 
Public  Utilities  Commission  (later  the  PSC) 
in  1934.  Once  describing  himself  as  "Just  a 
cheap  politician — because  that's  all  Florida 
can  afford,"  he  won  re-election  eight  times 
and  says  he  is  ready  to  run  again  In  1970. 

He  attends  fewer  and  fewer  public  hearings 
because  of  illness.  When  he  does  participate, 
two  full-time  PSC  staffers  have  been  seen 
following  him  around  to  make  sure  he  doesnt 
hurt  himself.  He  has  been  known,  in  recent 
years,  to  doee  off  In  the  middle  of  complex 
testimony. 
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staff  members  say  Carter  was  one  of  the 
nation's  best  railroad  regulators  "In  bis 
prime,"  but  added  that  he  has  "little  Inter- 
est" m  electric,  gas,  or  telephone  utilities. 

In  bis  most  recent  election  In  1966,  Carter 
received  $6,610  In  campaign  contributions 
from  representatives  of  utilities  regulated  by 
the  PSC. 

Jess  Tarborough,  Democrat,  62,  Is  the  new- 
est member  of  the  commission,  having  de- 
feated St.  Petersburg  attorney  Ray  Osborne, 
a  Republican,  last  November.  Osborne  later 
became  lieutenant  governor  of  Florida. 

Tarborough  says  there  "ain't  nothln'  blgh- 
falutln  about  utility  regulations"  and  adds 
that  be  ran  for  the  post  for  three  reasons: 
1.  "I  like  politics;"  2.  "It's  an  Important  of- 
fice;" and  3.  "I  thought  I  could  win." 

A  former  Miami  high  school  football  coach 
who  boasts  In  his  campaign  literature  that 
he  "lost  only  one  game  to  Florida  schools 
during  10  years,"  Tarborough  Is  the  only 
commissioner  with  a  college  degree. 

He  was  a  state  legislator  before  Joining  the 
commission.  Before  that,  he  was  Miami's  di- 
rector of  public  welfare,  a  Dade  County  Com- 
missioner and  a  Dade  County  school  board 
member. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  $24,307  In  cam- 
paign funds  accumulated  by  Tarborough, 
near  the  end  of  his  race  with  Osborne,  were 
linked  to  utilities.  "They're  old  friends,"  he 
said  of  the  donors. 

William  T.  Mayo,  51,  has  only  two  years  of 
college,  but  claims  his  business  experience  as 
a  Tallahassee  car  dealer  and  his  various  gov- 
ernment p>osts  as  qualifications  for  the  PSO. 

The  son  of  the  late  Nathan  Mayo,  former 
Florida  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the 
PSO  chairman  was  once  mayor  of  Tallahas- 
see, a  member  of  the  State  Road  Board,  and 
admlnlsUator  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem In  Florida. 

Mayo  is  the  only  Incumbent  who  first 
Joined  the  PSC  by  appointment  (by  former 
Gov.  Parrls  Bryant).  He  fought  successfully 
for  a  law  enabling  the  PSC  to  consider  serv- 
ice when  setting  rates  and  Initiated  studies 
to  further  strengthen  the  agency. 

He  Is  generally  considered  a  strong  com- 
missioner. He  thinks  election  is  the  best  sys- 
tem of  choosing  commissioners  because  It 
keeps  them  "more  responsive  to  the  public." 

When  Mayo  campaigned  for  election  to  his 
first  full  four-year  term  In  1966,  he  received 
$9,075  In  contributions  from  utlllty-ltnked 
sources. 

ITNDINOS:    DIVORCE    PSC   fROM   tmLITIBS 

A  study  of  Florida's  system  of  utility  regu- 
lation Indicates  the  following  findings: 

The  Public  Service  commissioners,  elected 
to  an  office  which  few  voters  understand, 
often  must  depend  on  the  very  people  they 
hope  to  regulate  for  campaign  funds. 

TTie  regulatory  agency,  with  too  much 
work  and  too  little  staff  and  powers,  can't 
meet  Its  responsibilities. 

Consumers,  untrained  In  the  technical  as- 
pects of  regtiiatlon,  unable  to  see  utility  rec- 
ords or  detailed  reports,  and  unable  to  com- 
bine the  knowledge  and  resources  they  do 
have,  are  under-represented  in  rate   cases. 

[Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 

Mar.  30.  1969] 

Public  Service  Commibsiok — Heavy  Ddties, 

LiTTiiK  Power 

(By  Roland  Page) 

The  Florida  Public  Service  Commission 
(PSC)  has  too  many  Jobs  and  not  enough 
powers. 

For  82  years,  the  State  Legislature  has 
been  quick  to  assign  new  duties  to  the  reg- 
ulatory agency — but  slow  to  grant  it  the 
powers  needed  to  carry  them  out. 

Utility  opposition,  legislative  Inaction  and, 
In  some  cases,  PSC  refusal  or  Inability  to  use 
the  powers  available,  have  combined  to  keep 
regulation  somewhat  less  than  effective. 
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It  began  in  1887  with  creation  of  the 
"Florida  Railroad  Commlslon." 

It  continued  to  1947  with  the  "Railroad 
and  Public  Utilities  Commission";  to  1963 
with  the  "Public  Utilities  Commission,"  and 
finally  to  1965  with  the  PSC. 

The  change  In  names  reflected  the  change 
In  workload — always  heavier. 

Today's  PSC  has  Jurisdiction  over  all  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies,  all  pri- 
vately-owned electric  and  natural  gas  com- 
panies. 218  private  water  and  sewer  com- 
panies, 15  railroad  or  railroad  terminal 
companies,  and  11,412  buses,  trucks,  taxi- 
cabs,  and  other  motor  carriers  operating  in 
this  state. 

Perries,  toll  bridge  companies  and  canal 
comp>anles,  as  well  as  dimip  trucks,  trans- 
portation brokers,  freight  forwarders,  and 
movers  also  come  under  Its  Jurisdiction. 

The  PSC  Is  responsible  for  fixing  fair,  rea- 
sonable and  compensatory  rates  for  busi- 
nesses under  Its  Jurisdiction  and  for  setting 
and  enforcing  standards  of  service,  efficiency 
and  safety. 

It  must  see  that  the  operator  answers 
when  you  dial  "0."  that  some  buses  run  on 
time,  that  the  gas  heater  doesn't  run  out  of 
gas  or  the  refrigerator  out  of  electricity,  and 
that  these  and  other  services  are  available  at 
fair  prices. 

As  a  footnote,  It's  also  supposed  to  help 
the  attorney  general  make  sure  bookies  don't 
use  the  telephone  for  gambling  piu-poses. 

It  has  been  a  "catch-all"  agency  for  the 
Legislature — a  good  spot  to  put  a  Job  that 
doesn't  fit  anywhere  else. 

At  least  one  committee  of  the  Florida  Leg- 
Islatxu-e  apparently  feels  some  of  the  Jobs 
don't  fit  together  anymore. 

The  House  Committee  on  Government  Re- 
organization proposes  abolishing  the  PSO 
and  putting  public  utilities  under  a  new  De- 
partment of  Business  Regulation — along 
with  banking  and  Insurance. 

Regulation  of  common  carriers,  the  com- 
mittee feels,  might  better  be  handled  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

The  Committee  might  have  a  point. 

Growth  of  federal  regulatory  activity  over 
railroads  has  dwarfed  state  responsibilities 
In  that  area. 

Most  motor  carriers  already  are  regulated 
In  some  respects  by  several  state  agencies 
(the  Transportation  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture)  and  it's  not  luicommon 
to  find  a  PSC  Inspector,  and  several  other 
state  agents  checking  one  truck  for  several 
purposes  all  of  which  could  be  accomplished 
by  one  man. 

Growth  of  other  utilities,  meanwhile, 
especially  the  telephone,  electric,  and  natural 
gas  companies  has  been  phenomenal.,. 

The  State's  six  biggest  privately-owned 
telephone  and  power  companies  alone  now 
serve  4.6-mllllon  customer  and  had  a  gross 
Investment  of  $3.5  billion  at  the  close  of 
1967. 

Tet  the  PSC's  largest  single  department  Is 
devoted  entirely  to  transportation;  It's  largest 
single  request  for  new  staff  this  year  Is  for 
transportation;  and  most  of  Its  general  pro- 
fessional departments  (accounting,  rates, 
legal)  must  split  their  time  between  the  giant 
utilities  and  com  mom  carriers. 

That's  why  comparison  of  the  PSC  staff 
with  those  of  other  state  utility  commissions 
is  Invailld — ^many  states  have  separate  boards 
for  transportation,  utilities,  and  other 
businesses. 

The  biggest  problem  In  separating  common 
carriers  from  utilities  would  be  rate-making 
and  the  powers  and  technical  staff  It  requires. 

PSC  Chairman  William  T.  Mayo  notes  the 
Transportation  Department,  under  the  House 
plan,  would  have  to  be  granted  legislative 
powers  similar  to  those  of  the  PSC  In  order 
to  set  common  carrier  rates. 

He  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  {xjsslble 
split — but  voiced  reservations  over  putting 
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utlUtJes  under  a  lirge  department  with  other 
duties. 
"You  might  create  a  monster,"  he  warned 
He  might  have  Added  that  a  "powder  puff" 
can  result  if  the  Legislature  falls  to  grant  the 
PSC  or  any  new  regulatory  body  powers  vital 
to  effective  consucler  protection. 

The  1969  Legislature  could  consider  other 
problems   which    weaken    utility   regulation 
and  the  consumer'*  voice. 
Among  them: 

Availability  of  i  company  records — Con- 
sumers can't  get  it  utility  records  to  verify 
certain  claimed  expenses  In  a  rate  case.  The 
PSC  has  the  powef  to  review  actual  records, 
as  well  as  the  pow^r  to  order  them  produced 
for  consimier  representatives,  and  the  power 
to  demand  Itemization  of  any  expenses  the 
company  wants  to   nclude  In  Its  rates 

The  commission  however,  doesn't  require 
such  Itemization  ind.  critics  say.  It  usually 
declines  requests  tor  It  by  utility  opponents 
In  hearings. 

The  City  of  Mlaiil  last  year  asked  permls 
slon  to  see  the  rejords  and  federal  Income 
tax  returns  which  lupport  exhibits  of  Florida 
Power  &  Light  Co  In  Its  current  rate  case 
The  PSC  denied  th  s  request,  saying  In  a  Nov 
1 1  order  that  Mlam| : 

Mas  £^tt«mpted  un  'en  masse'  examination 
or  'Ashing  expedition'  Into  the  company's 
records  In  the  expressed  hope  that  error 
•-      •■  ■   ijj  jj.jg  underlying  docu- 

,  the  basis  for  the  exhibits 
presented  at  the  dliectlon  of  the  Commission. 
We  And  that  mere  suspicion  that  some  error 
In  the  company's  r;cords  may  exist  does  not 
"*  ■'-        *  ;  grounds  to  require  the 

Its  books  and  records  for 
unrestricted  examliiatlon." 

In  cases  before  i  he  PSC,  companies  gen- 
erally list  public  relations,  advertising,  labor 
relations,  legal,  professional  and  other  ex- 
penses as  "miscellaneous  general"  or  "miscel- 
laneous sales." 

A  utility  consumi  ir's  counsel.  If  created  by 
the  legislature.  ml(;ht  be  granted  authority 
to  Inspect  record^  along  with  the  PSC 
auditors. 

Inability  of  local  governments  to  represent 
the  public — A  legal  question  prevents  cities 
or  counties  from  eiterlng  rate  cases  unless 
they  are  customeraj  of  the  utility  Involved. 
Legislation  apparently  is  needed  to  allow 
cities  to  combine  r«  sources  for  cases  Involv- 
of  statewide  significance. 
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If  they  are  forced  to  switch  to  an  ap- 
pointive agency,  hasty  decisions  as  to  terms, 
size,  qualifications  and  the  appointing  au- 
thority could  result  In  disaster. 

The  constitutional  question  has  been  for- 
warded to  Gov.  Claude  Kirk,  who  is  expected 
to  ask  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion. 

Meanwhile,  the  only  ezpreseed  legislative 
concern  has  been  for  conforming  with  the 
State  Constitution — not  for  Improving  util- 
ity regulation  in  general'. 

That  question  seems  to  have  been  lost  In 
the  fiurry  of  government  reorganization. 

Yet  It's  a  massive,  complex  issue,  striking 
at  the  pocketbook  of  virtually  every  voter 
in  the  state. 

The  PSC  presently  controls  about  one-fifth 
of  Florida's  economy. 

It  regulates  15  railroad  companies,  20  tele- 
phone companies,  one  telegraph  company, 
five  of  the  state's  largest  electric  utilities,  16 
natural  gas  companies.  218  water  and  sewer 
companies,  hundreds  of  taxicabs  and  thou- 
sands of  common  carriers. 

It  sets  and  enforces  rates  and  safety  and 
service  standards  for  utilities  under  its  Juris- 
diction. It  serves  as  policeman.  Judge  and 
Jury  in  all  matters  concerning  those  com- 
panies and  their  customers. 

In  Florida,  it's  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion all  rolled  Into  one. 

Like  those  agencies,  it  has  a  unique  com- 
bination of  legislative.  Judicial  and  executive 
powers — all  of  which  are  necessary  In  per- 
forming its  complex  and  technical  functions. 
Also  like  those  agencies,  and  practically,  all 
similar  state  commissions,  its  members  are 
kept  Independent  of  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  through  fixed  terms. 

Unlike  the  federal  agencies,  however,  the 
PSC  remains  an  elective  office — It's  not  Inde- 
pendent of  politics. 

PSC  Chairman  William  Mayo  is  opposed  to 
any  change  in  the  system  under  which  he 
keeps  his  Job. 

Election,  he  says,  keeps  the  commissioners 
"closer  to  the  people." 

But  if  the  Legislature  tries  to  abandon  the 
system,  either  by  constitutional  demand  or  by 
choice.  Mayo  warns  it  should  "look  at  the 
whole  thing — separate  it  from  government 
reorganization." 

The  PSC.  as  Mayo  put  It,  Is  a  "different 
breed  of  cat." 

The  House  Conunittee  on  Government  Re- 
organization, which  first  raised  the  consti- 
tutional Issue,  has  drafted  a  plan  which 
would  place  utilities  under  a  Department  of 
Business  Regulation — along  with  banking 
and  insurance. 

A  department  director,  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  consent  of  the  Senate,  would 
direct  a  professional  staff  which,  in  turn, 
would  conduct  hearings,  set  rates.  Investigate 
complaints  and  generally  police  the  Industry. 
Decisions  of  the  staff  would  be  subject  to 
appeal  to  a  five-member  board,  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  Senate  and  sub- 
ject to  removal  only  by  the  governor  and 
Senate. 

Regulation  of  common  carriers,  one  of  the 
biggest  areas  of  PSC  responsibility,  would  be 
placed  xmder  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion under  the  House  plan — which  would 
mean  granting  of  rate-making  powers  to 
Transportation . 

The  House  Committee  has  been  silent  as 
yet  on  the  critical  questions  of  terms  for  the 
Board  members  and  the  dlrectorfcf  the  Busi- 
ness Regulation  Department  ancTon  how  the 
director  would  be  removed. 

It  also  has  refrained  from  endorsing  any 
change  In  the  current  structure,  stating  only 
that  its  plan  would  meet  the  possible  consti- 
tutional requirement  and  that  it  "could"  be 
adopted  whether  change  is  mandatory  or  not. 
The  State  senate,  meanwhile,  seems  confi- 
dent   no   change    will    be   necessary    and   Is 
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keeping  hands  off  the  PSC.  It  has  offered  no 
plan. 

State  Planning  and  Budget  Director  Wal- 
lace Henderson  has  proposed  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  which,  among  other  things,  would 
abolish  the  PSC  and  put  all  business  regula- 
tion under  a  Department  of  Commerce. 

He  made  no  recommendation  on  how  the 
Department  would  be  headed. 

If  they  do  reform  the  system,  whether  by 
constitutional  mandate  or  choice,  legislators 
might  also  look  at  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  boards  of  California,  New 
York  and  Wisconsin  for  Ideas. 

These  are  the  commissions  generally  ad- 
mired by  consumer-oriented  experts  and  pro- 
fessional regulators. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  consists  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  for  five-year  terms, 
with  one  member's  term  expiring  each  year! 
California  has  five  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  governor  with  consent  of  the  Senate 
for  six-year  staggered  terms. 

New  York  has  seven  members,  five  full- 
time  and  two  part-time,  appointed  for  10- 
year  terms  by  the  governor  with  the  Senate's 
consent. 

It  also  has  in  its  Jurisdiction  the  company 
which  charged  the  highest  electric  bill  In 
the  nation  in  at  least  one  category  reported 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  1967. 

The  company,  Consolidated  Edison  of  New 
York  Inc.,  charged  $9.94  for  250  kilowatt 
hours.  The  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, nevertheless,  Is  Included  among  most 
groupings  of  consumer-oriented  state  agen- 
cies— possibly  because  Consolidated  Edison 
was  held  in  the  same  year  to  a  rate  of  return 
of  5.61  per  cent. 

Florida  Power  Corp.  was  fourth  highest  In 
the  same  utility  bill  ranking  $9.26,  but  its 
rate  of  return,  calculated  by  the  same  meth- 
od, was  8.11  per  cent. 

Wisconsin,  like  Florida's  present  Commis- 
sion, has  only  three  members.  Unlike  the 
PSC,  however,  Wisconsin's  commissioners 
also  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  Sen- 
ate and  they  have  six  year,  rather  than  four- 
year,  staggered  terms. 

No  two  experts  agree  on  the  best  structure 
for  a  regulatory  commission,  but  they  do 
note  that: 

Appointment  removes  commissioners  from 
election  campaigns  In  which  they  inevlUbly 
face  voter  apathy  and  are  forced  to  accept 
campaign  contributions  from  utility-linked 
sources. 

The  governor,  more  than  any  other  official. 
Is  likely  to  represent  the  general  "phUosophy" 
voters  want  their  state  government  and  its 
agencies  to  take.  The  theory  is  that  he  will 
appoint  commissioners  attuned  to  that  phi- 
losophy. 

Consent  of  the  Senate  or  Legislature  in  one 
safeguard  against  political  patronage  by  the 
governor — especially  when  the  legislative  ma- 
jority is  with  the  opposite  party.  Proponents 
of  this  check  also  argue  that  It  tends  to  en- 
courage appointment  of  qualified  commis- 
sioners. 

Fixed  terms  insure  the  independence  such 
commissions  must  have  as  quasl-Judlclal 
agencies  operating  In  a  specialized  field. 

Terms  should  be  long  enough  to  enable  a 
commissioner  to  "get  the  hang"  of  his  com- 
plicated work,  but  short  enough  and  stag- 
gered so  that  the  governor  can  appoint  a 
majority  within  his  own  term — hence  re- 
flecting m  commission  decisions  the  "phi- 
losophy" expressed  in  the  governor's  election. 
Change  in  the  commission  membership 
should  be  gradual  so  that  utlUtles  aren't  con- 
fronted with  abrupt  policy  turnabouts  which 
could  be  economically  ruinous. 

Membership  should  be  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  experienced  members  sitting  at  all 
times  (Two  of  Florida's  three  present  Com- 
missioners are  up  for  re-election  next  year. 
If  they  are  defeated  the  PSC  would  be  left 
with  one  experienced  member— whose  ex- 
perience began  only  this  year). 
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Lack  of  a  Staff  Hampers  Rate  Watchers 

The  Florida  Public  Service  Commission 
(PSC)   can't  do  its  Job. 

It  doesn't  have  the  staff,  the  funds  or  the 
professional  experts  needed  to  see  that  the 
270  privately-owned  utilities  under  its  Juris- 
diction are  charging  consumers  no  more  than 
"fair  and  reasonable  rates." 

As  the  PSC  Itself  said  in  its  current  budget 
request  to,  the  Legislature,  a  "critical  situa- 
tion exists  in  all  departments  from  EStecutlve 
through  the  Administrative  and  into  the 
technical  and  professional  departments." 

It  said  at  least  66  new  staff  members  are 
needed  merely  to  maintain  "the  current  level 
of  services." 

The  State  Budget  Commission,  which 
screens  requests  of  all  state  agencies  before 
they  go  to  the  legislators,  apparently  doesn't 
believe  the  PSC. 

Of  the  66  positions  requested,  the  Budget 
Commission  recommended  only  14  be  ap- 
proved. 

It  noted  that  the  PSC  staff  has  doubled 
since  1961.  So  has  its  budget. 

But  the  growth  in  budget  and  staff  hasn't 
kept  pace  with  the  burgeoning  regulatory 
workload  in  Florida. 

The  number  of  water  and  sewer  systems 
alone  under  PSC  Jurisdiction  tripled  In  one 
day  last  year — when  the  now  defunct  Duval 
County  Commission  voted  to  turn  all  such 
privately-owned  utilities  in  Its  Jurisdiction 
over  to  the  state  agency. 

Under  the  budget  commission  recommen- 
dation, the  PSC  Is  destined  to  police  the 
safety  and  service  standards  of  those  systems 
without  an  engineer. 

The  situation  Isn't  new. 

For  years,  the  PSC  has  been  deciding  ques- 
tions of  economic  theory  without  the  services 
of  an  economist. 

It  has  approved  millions  of  dollars  in  util- 
ity security  Issues  without  a  securities 
analyst. 

It  frequently  hears  the  testimony  of  cer- 
tified public  accountants  hired  by  utilities — 
but  has  no  CPA  of  Its  own. 

"Our  people  might  be  Just  as  qualified," 
says  Chief  Accountant  John  D.  McClellan. 
"And  they  frequently  are — but  It  makes  it 
rough  when  you  don't  have  that  CPA  after 
your  name." 

McClellan  himself  is  leaving  the  PSC  be- 
cause he  can't  get  certified  as  Icmg  as  he's 
there. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Accountants 
doesn't  recognize  experience  with  the  regu- 
latory commission  for  certification  purposes. 

The  PSC  can't  afford  to  send  Its  account- 
ants to  school  for  an  extra  year — another 
method  of  gaining  certification. 

So,  as  McClellan  put  it,  "they're  forced  to 
leave" — usually  for  a  private  accounting  firm. 

The  problem  discourages  recruiting.  "I  have 
to  tell  them  If  they  come  with  us  they  can't 
get  certified,"  said  the  PSC  chief. 

He  also  has  to  tell  young  prospects  they'll 
start  at  $6.840 — while  the  national  average 
starting  pay  for  graduate  accountants  Is 
$8,400. 

The  commission  now  has  eight  to  ten  ac- 
countants. The  number  fluctuates  because  of 
turnover.  McClellan  says  he  could  use  20 
more. 

A  request  for  one  more  accountant  was 
slashed  by  the  Budget  Commission  this  year. 

The  Commission  last  year  hired  the  con- 
sultant firm  of  Ernst  and  Ernst  to  give  It  the 
weight  of  CPA  and  economist  services  during 
critical  rate  hearings.  The  cost  was  $25,000. 

The  PSC  has  asked  for  another  $25,000  in 
consultant  funds  for  the  next  blennlum. 

The  Budget  Commission  recommended 
against  it  because  of  the  "Increase  in  staff" 
it  was  approving  for  the  PSC.  It  cut  the  fig- 
ure In  half. 

Ernst  and  Ernst  did  a  staff  organization 
study  of  the  PSC.  It  found,  among  other 
things,  that  customers  of  eight  Florida  uUI- 
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Ities  could  have  saved  $ll-mllllon  by  the 
addition  of  one  staff  member. 

The  problem  was  an  18-month  delay  in 
$32.8-mllllon  worth  of  rate  reductions.  For 
each  month  the  orders  were  delayed,  the  util- 
ities were  collecting  $1.8-mllUon  more  from 
customers  than  they  should  have  been. 

Ernst  and  Ernst  blamed  "multiple  require- 
ments" on  the  executive  director  and  general 
counsel.  One  man  was  doing  two  full-time 
PSC  Jobs 

The  $69.4-mllllon  "overcharge"  U.S.  Sen. 
Lee  Metcalf  has  assigned  to  four  Florida  elec- 
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trie  companies  would  support  the  PSC  for  36 
years  under  its  current  budget. 

One  company  alone  cleared  profits  last 
year  equal  to  10  times  the  commission 
budget. 

Floridians,  through  rates,  are  providing 
utilities  with  unlimited  funds  and  experts 
with  which  the  companies  can  represent 
themselves  before  the  PSC. 

The  commission,  says  PSC  Chairman  Wil- 
liam T.  Mayo,  must  have  "additional  per- 
sonnel as  capable  and  knowledgeable  as  the 
experts  the  regulated  groups  bring  in." 


WHAT'S  BEST  WAY  TO  REGULATE  YOUR  UTILITY  BILLS?-A  3-WAY  COMPARISON  i 


Present  Florida  Public 
Service  Commission 


California  Public  Utilities 
Commission 


House  proposal 


3  Commissioners 5  commissioners:  Utilities, 

consumer  counsel. 

Veata Appointed  by  Governor  and 

senate. 

4-year  terms 6-year  terms... 

Removed  (or  cause  by  Removal  by  2/3  vote  of 

Governor.  legislature. 

Majority  changeover  in  1  Takes  ^  years  lor  majority 

election.  cliange. 

Staff  under  commission SlafI  under  commission 


'  From  the  St  Petersburg  Times,  Mar  30,  1969. 

"There  is  little  interest  in  the  commission 
political  campaigns  and  little  knotoledge  on 
the  part  of  the  public  for  whom  or  for  what 
they  may  be  voting.  The  cost  of  a  statewide 
political  campaign  is  very  expensive  and  the 
ability  of  candidates  to  raise  money  is  se- 
verely restricted.  Because  of  the  lack  of  inter- 
est and  knowledge  in  the  office,  the  net 
result  is  that  companies  regulated  by  the 
commission  are  in  a  position  to  exercise  tre- 
mendous power  in  selecting  candidates,  even 
though  this  power  has  apparently  never  been 
exercised." — Alan  Boyd,  former  Chairman, 
Florida  Public  Service  Commission. 


Local  Regulation? — Public  UTiLmes 
Prefer  State 

Florida  electric  companies  wrote  and  spon- 
sored the  laws  placing  them  under  state  reg- 
ulation because  they  preferred  it  to  local 
Jurisdiction,  says  former  State  Sen.  Henry 
Baynard  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Baynard  should  know. 

Electric  companies  In  Florida  went  com- 
pletely unregulated  until  a  few  counties  be- 
gan establishing  utility  commissions  of  their 
own  in  the  late  1940s. 

Pinellas  was  a  leader.  Public  pressure,  cul- 
minating In  the  election  of  a  Pinellas  repre- 
sentative who  had  vowed  to  change  the  situ- 
ation, led  to  the  creation  of  a  three-man 
Pinellas  County  utility  commission. 

It  was  Baynard  who  Introduced  the  bill. 

To  get  it  passed,  however,  he  promised  not 
to  oppose  repeal  of  the  county  bill  if  state- 
wide Jurisdiction   later  was  approved. 

"That  was  a  mistake,"  says  Baynard. 

He  said  the  County  Utilities  Commission 
proved  effective — ordering  $3-mllllon  in  re- 
bates and  lower  rates  during  Its  brief  ex- 
istence. 

The  companies,  meanwhile,  pushed  legis- 
lation in  1951  placing  them  under  the  Florida 
Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Commission 
(now  the  Public  Service  Commission),  said 
Baynard. 

Baynard  doesn't  think  a  return  to  local 
regulation  would  Improve  the  situation. 

"It  has  to  be  statewide  or  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  companies  to  operate,"  he 
said.  But  he  thinks  the  state  agency  should 
have  "more  teeth"  to  it. 


A  Cotjnsel:   Would  It  Am  UTTLrrr 
Regulation? 
Does  Florida  need  an  "office  of  utility  con- 
sumers' counsel"  In  addition  to  its  regrula- 
tory  commission? 


5  board  members... Director,  department  of  business 

regulation. 
Appointed  by  Governor  and       Appointed  by  Governor  and 

senate.  senate. 

Terms? Terms? 

Removed  by  Governor  and        Removal? 

senate. 
Majority  change? 

No  staff Staff  regulates  utilities  subject 

to  appeal  tu  board. 


Lack  of  competent  consumer  representa- 
tion in  utility  rate  cases  before  the  Public 
Service  Commission  (PSC)  Is  as  telling  now 
as  it  was  10  years  ago. 

At  that  time,  the  PSC  Itself  called  It  a 
"problem  which  shouldn't  exist." 

Companies  haul  Stacks  of  testimony  and 
armies  of  experts  Into  hearings  to  support 
their  side  for  a  rate  Increase — secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  it's  all  paid  for  in  the  cus- 
tomer utility  bills. 

Their  customers,  meanwhile,  go  unrepre- 
sented, unless  a  city,  county  or  other  agency 
within  a  comprfby's  service  area  decides  to 
carry  the  ball. 

And  that  doesn't  happen  very  often.  Few 
local  governmental  agencies  are  willing  to 
risk  spending  taxes  on  other  than  local  gov- 
ernment affairs. 

Especially  when  they  find — as  Pinellas 
County  did  In  a  three-year  rate  fight  with 
Florida  Power  Corp.  and  General  Telephone 
Co.  of  Florida — that  other  local  governments 
in  the  utility's  service  area  arent  willing  to 
chip  In. 

Moreover,  there's  a  question  as  to  whether 
cities  and  counties  can  legally  represent  the 
public  before  the  PSC. 

Pinellas  County  and  the  City  of  Miami 
have  Justified  past  involvement  in  rate  cases 
by  being  customers  of  the  respective  utilities 
serving  them. 

This  approach  precludes,  however,  united 
statewide  action  on  behalf  of  tthe  disorga- 
nized consumer. 

Miami,  served  by  Florida  Power  and  Light 
Co.  and  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
couldn't  Join  the  Pinellas  struggle. 

Nor  can  Pinellas  aid  Miami  in  Its  current 
contest  with  Florida  Power  and  Light. 

In  1965,  Pinellas  County's  hired  expert, 
Robert  E.  Bathen,  testified  in  opposition  to 
several  PSC  policies  which  were  in  effect 
statewide. 

The  PSC  agreed  with  Bathen  on  one  pK>lnt, 
reversed  its  pwlicy,  and  saved  state-vride  con- 
sumers an  estimated  $ll-mllllon  since  then. 

An  appeal  was  filed  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court  on  some  of  the  other  points — but  the 
county  ran  out  of  funds.  It  already  had  spent 
more  than  $38,000  for  the  services  of  Bathen 
and  George  Spiegel,  a  Washington  attorney 
who  specializes  in  utility  regulation. 

Pinellas  appealed  without  Bathen  and 
Spiegel — and  the  appeal  was  dismissed. 

U.S.  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf,  D-Montana.  thinks 
he  might  have  a  solution  to  consumer  weak- 
ness and  disunity. 
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He's  Introduced  a  bill  In  Oongr«u   that 
would  establish  a  "U.S.  Office  of  Utility  Con- 
rumers'  Council."  I 
It  would: 

Hire   experts   tO'  represent   the  public  in 

utility  caees  before  federal  or  state  agencies. 

Provide   grants  \o  local   or  state  goyern- 

mentk  for  up  to  TB  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 

establishing  their  Own  such  offices. 

Periodically  recommend  legislation  which 
might  strengthen  consumer  protection. 

Metcalf  introduoed  similar  legislation  last 
year.  He  suggested  the  Ck)nei]mer  Counsel  be 
supported  by  a  tax  on  utilities,  since  custom- 
ers already  pay  all!  company  taxes,  all  regu- 
latory fees  and  all  costs  of  company  testi- 
mony and  represeqtation. 
It  didn't  pass. 

Metcalf  says  thr^e  states  have  established 
Consumer  Counsel  offices  of  their  own  with- 
out federal  aid.  He  quotes  the  Public  Service 
Commission  Cbalrttian  of  one  of  the  states, 
Maryland,  as  describing  the  counsel  office  as 
"absolutely  Indispe^jsable." 

Metcalf  said  costiof  the  proposed  U.S.  office 
would  be  about  $40-mllllon.  Divided  50  ways 
that  would  be  WOOjDOO  per  State  if  each  state 
decided  to  act  oni  its  own.  The  California 
Office,  b«w«ver.  operated  on  a  $60,000  to 
•lOe.OOO  tradget.      ■ 

A  change  in  thel  PSC's  tax  policies  alone, 
could  have  saved  Customers  of  six  utilities 
•32.2-mllllon  in  19*7.  according  to  an  expert 
hired  by  the  P8C.    : 

That  possibly  coiild  have  funded  a  Florida 
Utility  Consumers  i  Counsel  for  400  years 

The  PSC  points  ^o  its  staff  as  representa- 
tive of  the  public  In  rate  cases.  The  aUlB, 
however,  is  neutral  at  best  and  acts  more  as 
an  adviser  to  the  ccimmlssloners. 

As  Pinellas  Cou4ty  Attorney  Martin  said, 
the  PSC  follows  courtroom  procedure,  but 
the  system  seldom  iprovides  the  "adversary" 
atmosphere  of  a  coi^. 

"You  have  the  Commissioners  as  Judges 
and  the  companies  0n  one  side,"  said  Martin, 
"but  nobody  on  thejother  side." 

Martin  would  have  the  staff  separated  from 
the  commissioners  and  converted  into  what 
Metcalf  is  proposing. 

"Let  the  staff  appeal  decisions  of  the  com- 
mltalon,"  he  says.  "If  it  doesn't,  who  will?" 

He  also  would  ll|ce  the  PSC  staff  recom- 
mendations to  be  jmade  public.  "We  can't 
disagree  with  theni,"  he  says,  "because  we 
never  know  what  ^hey  (the  recommenda- 
tions) are  or  what  )these  professional  people 
think." 

PSC  Chairman  William  Mayo  says  staff 
recommendations  afe  kept  confidential  be- 
cause they're  technical,  diverslfled  between 
PSC  departments  ^d  would  "confuse  the 
public."  j 

Bettkr  Utiutt  Rkgui^&tion  for  a 
Brrrsa  Florida 

Public  utilities  ari  not  ordinary  businesses. 
They  are  monopolies  granted  by  the  state 
and  regulated  in  tUe  public  Interest. 

The  73-year  history  of  monopoly  regiila- 
tlon  In  Florida  wa3  well  phrased  to  a  con- 
gressional committee  in  1965  by  Edwin  L. 
Mason,  then  chalmian  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission:  "The  best  regtilation  is  little 
or  no  regulation." 

In  truth,  the  b«8t  utility  regulation  is 
carefxil,  Informed  tnd  complete  regulation 
to  guarantee  Investors  a  fair  return  and  cus- 
tomers reliable  service  at  the  cheapest  possi- 
ble rates. 

With  its  eye  on  reorganization,  the  1969 
Florida  Legislature  .  has  an  unusual  oppor- 
timlty  to  remodel  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission Into  an  Instf timent  for  more  effective 
utlUty  regulation. 

what's  wrong  wT^a  the  prxsxnt  fublic 
sKBvicx  Commission? 

In  a  phrase,  the  I^SC  doesn't  do  its  Job. 

A  detailed  series  ^y  Times  staffer  Roland 
Page  last  week  do<^umented  repeated  cases 
of  lax  regulation: 
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The  PSC  lacks  information  on  utIUty  ex- 
penses charged  to  customers.  It  does  not 
require  Itemized  listings  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  expenses  shown  In  reports  as 
"miscellaneous." 

The  PSC  doesn't  even  bother  to  check 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  contributions, 
even  those  which  obviously  are  questionable. 

The  reasons  for  these  shortcomings  also 
are  clear: 

The  commission's  staff,  is  overworked,  un- 
dermanned and  undertralned. 

The  commission's  heEirings  are  distorted. 
In  the  natural  struggle  between  the  inter- 
ests of  Investor  and  consumer,  the  PSC  staff 
is  neutral.  The  utilities  are  loaded  with  ex- 
pert horsepower,  and  the  consumers  usually 
are  not  represented. 

The  commissioners  themselves  are  highly 
susceptible  to  political  Influence  from  utility 
Interests  which  contribute  heavily  to  their 
campaign  treasuries. 

WHAT    DO    IXORmiANS    WANT    OF    THEIR    FTTBUC 
SERVICE    COMMISSION? 

We  believe  they  want  a  commission  that 
does  its  job  expertly.  They  want  a  commis- 
sion that  isn't  classifled  as  heavily  oriented 
toward  Investors  (as  the  Florida  commission 
always  has  been),  or  even  overly  weighted 
toward  consumers.  They  want  middle-road 
regiUation  guided  by  professional  skills  In- 
stead of  political  backscratchlng. 

They  want  a  commission  that  plans  well 
for  growth.  They  want  a  commission  that 
prevents  deterioration  of  service  and  equip- 
ment such  as  occurred  under  the  old  Penin- 
sular Telephone  Co.  They  want  a  commission 
that  requires  better  service  more  quickly,  as 
since  General  Telephone  purchased  Penin- 
sular In  August  1957. 

They  want  regulation  that  guarantees  elec- 
tric power  every  time  a  switch  is  flipped.  They 
want  regulation  that  attracts  Investors,  re- 
wards stockholders,  satisfies  customers  and 
allows  utilities  to  set  standard  of  progress 
In  their  communities. 

HOW    CAN    UnUTT    REOTTUITION    IN    FLORIDA    BE 
IMPROVED    BY    THE    1969    LEGISLATURE? 

We  recommend  to  the  upcoming  Legisla- 
ture a  flve-polnt  program  for  modem,  bal- 
anced regulation  of  utility  monopolies: 

1.  Restructure  the  commission  into  a  pro- 
fessional flve-member  board  appointed  to 
staggered,  six-year  terms  by  the  governor  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  six-year  terms 
would  require  a  referendum  on  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  which  would  be  a  good 
test  of  public  acceptance.  Terms  must  be  long 
enough  to  assure  experienced  regulators,  but 
who  retain  some  independence. 

It  is  an  Incredible  fact  that  in  1968  400,000 
more  Florldlans  voted  on  who  would  cast  one 
of  100  votes  in  the  U.S.  Senate  than  who 
would  cast  one  of  three  PSC  votes  controlling 
their  high  monthly  utility  bills.  Perhaps  a 
yes-no  Missouri  Plan  vote  could  be  adapted 
to  guide  the  governor's  reappointments. 

2.  Provide  the  commission  with  an  ade- 
quate, skilled  staff.  By  all  means  the  Legis- 
lature should  restore  the  50-plu8  staff  addi- 
tions requested  by  the  PSC  and  chopped  out 
by  the  Cabinet  Budget  Commission.  The 
thousands  of  dollars  Invested  in  staff  should 
be  weighed  against  the  milliona  spent  and 
earned  by  utilities. 

3.  Establish  an  effective  adversary  system 
for  commission  proceedings.  This  means 
creating  within  the  commission  staff  a  con- 
sumer representative — a  sort  of  public  de- 
fender for  utility  customers — with  the  same 
powers  of  independent  research  enjoyed  by 
commission  auditors.  There  is  a  precedent 
for  such  a  consumer's  ombudsman  In  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission's 
Broadcast  Bureau.  Out  of  each  contest  be- 
tween utility  experts  and  consumer  experts 
would  come  the  true  facts  for  a  fair  decision. 

4.  Require  by  law  an  annual  report  to  the 
people  from  the  commission.  The  report 
should  be  comparable  to  the  Federal  Power 
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Commission's,  using  the  same  calendar  year, 
and  Including  rates  of  return  and  net  earn- 
ings for  all  regelated  utilities.  With  com- 
puterised accounting  the  report  could  be 
offered  to  the  public  without  delay. 

5.  Grant  the  reconstituted  commission 
territorial  Jurisdiction  over  all  public  utili- 
ties, including  municipal  and  REA  systems. 

This  program  would  provide  a  brilliant 
start  toward  greater  representation  for  the 
consuming  public  in  all  branches  of  state 
government. 


IMPORTANT  LEGISLATION  TO  THE 
STATE  OP  ALASKA 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  at 
the  request  of  the  Alaskan  commissioner 
of  labor.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Moore,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  to  permit  smaller 
redevelopment  areas  in  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Moore  and  I  would  like  to  set  forth  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  a  portion  of  this 
letter.  As  can  be  seen  this  legislation  is 
of  an  extremely  important  nature  to  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Our  Employment  Security  Division  has  the 
responsibUity  for  the  official  workforce  meas- 
urements (employment,  unemployment  and 
unemployment  rates)  within  each  labor  mar- 
ket area  of  the  State.  We  attempt  to  make 
these  measurements  as  accurate  and  valid  as 
is  possible  as  the  rates  are  utilized  for  many 
purposes.  One  somewhat  questionable  use 
of  the  rates  is  to  determine  what  areas  qual- 
ify for  grant  assistance  under  the  terms  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  The  rates  are  one  of  the 
major  bases  by  which  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  must  determine  the 
amount  of  their  participation,  if  any,  in 
providing  grants  for  economic  development. 
This  causes  some  problems  as  follows : 

In  the  summer  of  1966.  it  was  determined 
that  one  rather  large  company  had  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  persons  actively  working 
In  the  eaet  side  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Labor 
Market  Area.  Thus,  the  workforce  data  for 
the  area  subsequent  to  July,  1966  included 
that  company's  employment.  The  net  effect 
of  this  action  was  a  substantial  drop  in  the 
unemplojrment  rate  for  the  entire  Prince  of 
Wales  labor  market  area.  Due  to  the  drop  in 
the  unemployment  rate,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  was  forced  to  de- 
crease their  grant  participation  in  the  Prince 
of  Wales  area  from  80  percent  to  60  percent. 

To  fxirther  complicate  the  situation,  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  change  in  the  unem- 
ployment rates  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  labor 
market  area  does  not  reflect  a  true  picture 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  vicinity 
surrounding  Klawock. 

Some  discussion  of  the  labor  market  area 
concept  would  probably  be  helpful.  One  of 
the  acknowledged  facts  in  economics  is  that 
aggregate  measures  tend  to  hide  problems  in 
the  subsectors.  To  point  up  these  problems, 
each  state's  employment  service  agency  de- 
termines that  state's  unemployment  rate 
and  the  unemployment  rates  for  "labor  mar- 
ket areas"  within  the  state.  These  labor  mar- 
ket areas  are  generally,  but  not  always,  based 
on  geopolitical  divisions  or  are  sub-sections 
of  major  geopolitical  divisions.  Examples  of 
these  divisions  are  counties,  cities,  towns, 
boroughs,  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
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areas,  etc.  In  Alaska,  we  have  used  the  elec- 
tion districts  established  for  the  1966  state 
constitutional  election  for  our  labor  market 
areas.  It  has  been  found  that  for  most  pur- 
pKJses,  the  areas  so  established  were  satis- 
factory. 

However,  in  many  areas  of  the  state,  eco- 
nomic development  which  occurs  at  one  lo- 
cation within  a  labor  market  area  has  little 
effect  upon  other  locations  in  the  areas 
which  remain  depressed.  Two  more  examples 
of  this,  besides  Klawock.  would  be  that — 

The  wholesale  bulk  copper  ore  storage  and 
shipping  terminal  at  Skagway  will  have  lit- 
tle. If  any,  effect  on  Haines,  and 

The  Amchltka  project  will  have  negligible 
impact  anywhere  else  In  the  immediate  area 
(although  it  may  be  "beneficial"  to  the 
Anchorage  area.) 

The  unemployment  rate  for  the  labor  mar- 
ket areas  involved  will  probably  decline  caus- 
ing the  grant  rates  to  drop  and  thus,  as 
occurred  in  Klawock,  effectively  prevent  eco- 
nomic development  of  a  pwverty  pocket. 

As  is  typical  of  most  federal  laws,  regula- 
tions, standards,  etc.,  the  particular  law  in- 
volved here  (the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965)  is  Just  not  satis- 
factory to  resolve  Alaska's  problems.  Changes 
in  the  law  would  appear  to  be  the  only 
meaningful  way  to  help  small  pockets  left 
behind  by  development  at  other  points. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  this  matter 
for  some  time,  but  under  the  present  law, 
we  are  restricted  In  what  we  can  do. 


THE 


MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL 
COMPLEX 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farewell  address  delivered  by  former 
President  Eisenhower  discussing  his 
views  on  the  need  to  work  for  pesw^e  and 
human  advancement  is  a  message  of 
significance  to  all  of  us. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  me 
however  that  many  seem  to  concentrate 
on  just  one  phrase  from  that  address  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  equally  important 
aspects  of  the  talk.  That  phrase  is  the 
"military-industrial  complex,"  which  the 
former  President  used  to  caution  against 
a  situation  where  unwarranted  influence 
may  rest  in  one  element  of  our  society. 
But  concentration  on  just  this  one 
phrase  tends  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
President  Eisenhower  eiIso  declared  we 
must  have  a  completely  adequate  mili- 
tary establishment  to  help  keep  the 
peace.  Because  of  my  concern  about  this 
development  I  discussed  it  in  a  statement 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April 
2,  1969. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  on  April  14 
contained  an  editorial  commenting  on 
former  President  Eisenhower's  farewell 
address  and  my  statement.  In  mention- 
ing both  General  Eisenhower's  remarks 
about  the  need  for  caution  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  need  for  an  adequate 
military  establishment,  the  Times  as- 
serts: 

As  Congress  grapples  with  the  task  of  de- 
ciding how  much  of  oxir  economic  resources 
should  be  devoted  to  national  security,  both 
halves  of  Gen.  Elsenhower's  farewell  address 
should  be  kept  In  mind. 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  a  copy  of  the  editorial  from  the 
April  14  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record.  Also  in- 
cluded is  a  copy  of  the  text  of  former 
President  Eisenhower's  address  which  he 
delivered  January  17.  1961 : 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  14, 1969] 
The  Milit art-Industrial  Complex 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
of  the  91st  Congress  has  been  the  crescendo 
of  attacks  on  the  so-called  "military-indus- 
trial complex." 

The  ABM  debate,  for  example,  has  promi- 
nently featured  charges  that  the  defense  es- 
tablishment and  its  highly  effective  lobby 
have  grown  so  powerful  that  democracy  itself 
Is  endangered. 

Such  verbal  assaults  frequently  observe, 
quite  accurately,  that  the  late  President 
Elsenhower  was  among  the  first  to  sound  the 
alarm. 

They  quote  Gen.  Elsenhower's  farewell 
speech.  Just  before  his  retirement.  In  which 
he  declared : 

"We  must  guard  against  the  acq\ilsltlon  of 
unwarranted  Influence  ...  by  the  military- 
industrial  complex.  The  potential  for  the  dis- 
astrous rise  of  misplaced  power  exists  and 
will  persist. 

"Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable  citizenry 
can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of  the  huge 
Industrial  and  military  machinery  of  de- 
fense with  our  peaceful  methods  and  goals, 
so  that  security  and  liberty  may  prosper  to- 
gether." 

As  Rep.  Glen  Lipscomb  (R-Callf.)  pointed 
out  the  other  day,  though,  the  rest  of  what 
Gen.  Elsenhower  had  to  say  In  the  stune 
speech  somehow  gets  left  out  of  the  quota- 
tions. 

Specifically,  the  late  President  said  that  "a 
vital  element  in  keeping  the  peace  Is  our 
military  establishment.  Our  arms  must  be 
mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that  no 
potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
its  own  destruction." 

As  Congress  grapples  with  the  task  of  de- 
ciding how  much  of  our  economic  resources 
should  be  devoted  to  national  security,  both 
halves  of  Gen.  Elsenhower's  farewell  address 
should  be  kept  In  mind. 

Farewell  Radio  and  Television  Address  to 
THE  American  People.  January  17,  1961 

(Delivered  from  the  President's  Office  at 
8:30  p.m.) 
My  fellow  Americana: 

Three  days  from  now,  after  half  a  century 
In  the  service  of  our  country,  I  shall  lay 
down  the  responsibilities  of  office  as,  In  tradi- 
tional and  solemn  ceremony,  the  authority 
of  the  Presidency  is  vested  in  my  successor. 

This  evening  I  come  to  you  with  a  message 
of  leave-taking  and  farewell,  and  to  share 
a  few  flnal  thoughts  with  you,  my  country- 
men. 

Like  every  other  citizen,  I  wish  the  new 
President,  and  all  who  will  labor  with  him, 
Godspeed.  I  pray  that  the  coming  years  will 
be  blessed  with  peace  and  prosperity  for  all. 

Our  people  expect  their  President  and  the 
Congress  to  find  essential  agreement  on  is- 
sues of  great  moment,  the  wise  resolution 
of  which  will  better  shape  the  future  of  the 
Nation. 

My  own  relations  with  the  Congress, 
which  began  on  a  remote  and  tenuous  basis 
when,  long  ago,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
appointed  me  to  West  Point,  have  since 
ranged  to  the  intimate  during  the  war  and 
Immediate  post-war  period,  and,  finally,  to 
the  mutuaUy  Interdependent  dvirlng  these 
j>ast  eight  years. 

In  this  final  relationship,  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  have,  on  most  vital 
Issues,  cooperated  well,  to  serve  the  national 
good  rather  than  mere  partisanship,  and  so 
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have  assured  that  the  business  of  the  Nation 
should  go  forward.  So,  my  official  relation- 
ship with  the  Congress  ends  in  a  feeling,  on 
my  part,  of  gratitude  that  we  have  been  able 
to  do  so  much  together. 

"  n 
We  now  stand  ten  years  past  the  midpoint 
of  a  century  that  ha^.  witnessed  four  major 
wars  among  great  nations.  Three  of  these 
Involved  our  own  country.  Despite  these 
holocausts  America  is  today  the  strongest, 
the  most  Influential  and  most  productive  na- 
tion In  the  world.  Understandably  proud  of 
this  pre-eminence,  we  yet  realize  that  Amer- 
ica's leadership  and  prestige  depend,  not 
merely  upon  our  unmatched  material  prog- 
ress, riches  and  military  strength,  but  on  how 
we  use  our  power  in  the  interests  of  world 
peace  and  human  betterment. 

in 

Throughout  America's  adventure  in  free 
government,  our  basic  purposes  have  been  to 
keep  the  peace;  to  foster  progress  in  human 
achievement;  and  to  enhance  liberty,  dignity 
and  integrity  among  people  and  among  na- 
tions. To  strive  for  less  would  be  unworthy 
of  a  free  and  religious  people.  Any  failure 
traceable  to  arrogance,  or  our  lack  of  com- 
prehension or  readiness  to  sacrifice  would  in- 
flict upon  us  grievous  hurt  both  kt  home 
and  abroad. 

Progress  toward  these  noble  goals  Is  per- 
sistently threatened  by  the  conflict  now  en- 
gulfing the  world.  It  commands  our  whole 
attention,  absorbs  our  very  beings.  We  face 
a  hostile  Ideology — global  In  scope,  atheistic 
In  character,  ruthless  in  purpose,  and  insid- 
ious in  method.  Unhappily  the  danger  it 
poses  promises  to  be  of  indefinite  duration. 
To  meet  it  successfully,  there  is  called  for. 
not  so  much  the  emotional  and  transitory 
sacrifices  of  crisis,  but  rather  those  which  en- 
able us  to  carry  forward  readily,  surely,  and 
without  complaint  the  burdens  of  a  pro- 
longed and  complex  struggle — with  liberty 
the  stake.  Only  thus  shall  we  remain,  despite 
every  provocation,  on  our  chartered  course 
toward  permanent  peace  and  human  better- 
ment. 

Crises  there  will  continue  to  be.  In  meeting 
them,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  great  or 
small,  there  is  a  recurring  temptation  to  feel 
that  some  spectacular  and  costly  action  could 
become  the  miraculous  solution  to  all  current 
difficulties.  A  huge  increase  in  newer  ele- 
ments of  our  defense;  development  of  un- 
realistic programs  to  cure  every  ill  in  agri- 
culture; a  dramatic  expansion  in  basic  and 
applied  research — these  and  many  other  pos- 
sibilities, each  possibly  promising  in  itself, 
may  be  suggested  as  the  only  way  to  the  road 
we  wish  to  travel. 

But  each  proposal  must  be  weighed  in  the 
light  of  a  broader  consideration:  the  need 
to  maintain  balance  in  and  among  national 
programs — balance  between  the  private  and 
the  public  economy,  balance  between  cost 
and  hoped  for  advantage — balance  between 
the  clearly  necessary  and  the  comfortably  de- 
sirable; balance  between  our  essential  re- 
q\ilrements  as  a  nation  and  the  duties  im- 
pK)6ed  by  the  nation  upon  the  individual; 
balance  between  actions  of  the  moment  and 
the  national  welfare  of  the  future.  Good 
Judgment  seeks  balance  and  progress;  lack 
of  it  eventually  finds  imbalance  and  frustra- 
tion. 

The  record  of  many  decades  stands  as 
proof  that  our  people  and  their  government 
have,  in  the  m"*".  understood  these  truths 
and  have  responded  to  them  well,  in  the  face 
of  stress  and  threat.  But  threats,  new  In  kind 
or  degress,  constantly  arise.  I  mention  two 
only. 

w 

A  vital  element  in  keeping  the  peace  Is  oui 
military  establishment.  Oui  arms  must  be 
mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that  no 
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potential  aggreasbr  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
his  own  destruction. 

Our  military  ojganlzatlon  today  bears  lit- 
tle relation  to  ttiat  known  by  any  of  my 
predecessors  In  peacetime,  or  Indeed  by  the 
fighting  men  of  World  War  11  or  Korea. 

Until  the  latest  of  our  world  conflicts,  the 
United  States  hajd  no  armaments  Industry. 
American  makeraj  of  plowshares  could,  with 
time  and  as  required,  make  swords  as  welL 
But  now  we  can  no  longer  risk  emergency 
Improvisation  of  national  defense;  we  have 
been  compelled  td  create  a  permanent  arma- 
ments Industry  <if  vast  proportions.  Added 
to  this,  three  an!  a  half  million  men  and 
women  are  dlrecUy  engaged  In  the  defense 
establishment.  W»  annually  spend  on  mili- 
tary security  mori  than  the  net  Income  of  all 
United  States  cor  ^orations. 

This  conJunctl(  n  of  an  Immense  military 
establishment  anil  a  large  arms  Industry  is 
new  In  the  Ameilcan  experience.  The  total 
Influence — economic,  political,  even  spirit- 
ual—is  felt  In  ev<ry  city,  every  State  house, 
every  ofllce  of  ths  Federal  government.  We 
recognize  the  lmi)eratlve  need  for  this  de- 
velopment. Yet  wii  must  not  fall  to  compre- 
hend its  grave  InpUcatlons.  Our  toll,  re- 
sources ^nd  llvellliood  are  all  Involved;  so  Is 
tha  very, structure  of  our  society. 

In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  tt  e  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted Influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-Industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exlsis  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  :  et  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endange-  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processes.  V^e  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  com;)el  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  Industrlil  and  military  machinery 
of  defense  with  <iur  peaceful  methods  and 
goals,  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  pros- 
per together. 

Akin  to,  and  largely  responsible  for  the 
sweeping  changes  In  our  Industrial -military 
posture,  has  been  the  technological  revolu- 
tion during  recent  decades. 

In  this  revolut  on,  research  has  become 
central:  it  also  1  ecomes  more  formalized, 
complex,  and  cosly.  A  steadily  Increasing 
share  is  conducted  for,  by,  or  at  the  direction 
of.  the  Federal  QovKrnment. 

Today,  the  solltiry  Inventor,  tinkering  In 
his  shop,  has  beon  overshadowed  by  task 
forces  of  scientists  in  laboratories  and  test- 
ing fields.  In  the  sime  fashion,  the  free  uni- 
versity, historically  the  fountalnhead  of  free 
Ideas  and  scienti;ic  discovery,  has  exper- 
ienced a  revolutlcn  In  the  conduct  of  re- 
search. Partly  because  of  the  huge  costs  In- 
volved, a  governmi  nt  contract  becomes  vir- 
tually a  substitute  for  Intellectual  curiosity. 
For  every  old  black  board  there  are  now  hun- 
dreds of  new  elect  J  onlc  computers. 

The  prospect  of  c  omlnatlon  of  the  nation's 
scholars  by  Federa  employment,  project  al- 
locations, and  the  power  of  money  is  ever 
present — and  Is  grively  to  be  regarded. 

Yet,  In  holding  siientlfic  research  and  dis- 
covery In  respect,  a  i  we  should,  we  must  also 
be  alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite  danger 
that  pubUc  policy  could  itself  become  the 
captive  of  a  sclenti:  Ic-technological  elite. 

It  Is  the  task  of  statesmanship  to  mold,  to 
balance,  and  to  litegrate  these  and  other 
forces,  new  and  old ,  within  the  principles  of 
our  democratic  sysiem — ever  aiming  toward 
the  supreme  goals  ( if  our  free  society. 

V 

Another  factor  In  maintaining  balance  In- 
volves the  element  of  time.  As  we  peer  Into 
society's  future,  we- -you  and  I,  and  our  gov- 
ernment—must avo  d  the  Impulse  to  live  only 
for  today,  plundering,  for  our  own  ease  and 
convenience,  the  precious  resources  of  to- 
morrow. We  cannot  mortgage  the  material 
assets  of  our  grandchildren  without  risking 
the  loss  also  of  their  poUtlcal  and  spiritual 
heritage.  We  want   lemocracy  to  survive  for 
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all  generations  to  come,  not  to  become  the 
insolvent  phantom  of  tomorrow. 

VI 

Down  the  long  lane  of  the  history  yet  to 
be  written  America  knows  that  this  world  of 
ours,  ever  growing  smaller,  must  avoid  be- 
coming a  community  of  dreadful  fear  and 
hate,  and  be,  Instead,  a  proud  confederation 
of  mutual  trust  and  respect. 

Such  a  confederation  must  be  one  of 
equals.  The  weakest  must  come  to  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  same  confidence  as 
do  we.  protected  as  we  are  by  our  moral,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  strength.  That  table, 
though  scarred  by  many  past  frustrations, 
cannot  be  abandoned  for  the  certain  agony 
of  the  battlefield. 

Disarmament,  with  mutual  honor  and  con- 
fidence. Is  a  continuing  imperative.  Together 
we  must  learn  how  to  compose  differences, 
not  with  arms,  but  with  Intellect  and  decent 
purpose.  Because  this  need  Is  so  sharp  and 
apparefat  I  confess  that  I  lay  down  my  cfflclal 
responsibilities  In  this  field  with  a  definite 
sense  of  disappointment.  As  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  horror  and  the  lingering  sad- 
ness of  war — as  one  who  knows  that  another 
war  could  utterly  destroy  this  civilization 
which  has  been  so  slowly  and  painfully  built 
over  thousands  of  years — I  wish  I  could  say 
tonight  that  a  lasting  peace  Is  In  sight. 

Happily,  I  can  say  that  war  has  been 
avoided.  Steady  progress  toward  our  ultimate 
goal  has  been  made.  But,  so  much  remains  to 
be  done.  As  a  private  citizen,  I  shall  never 
cease  to  do  what  little  I  can  to  help  the 
world  advance  along  that  road. 

vn 

So — In  this  my  last  good  night  to  you  as 
your  President— I  thank  you  for  the  many 
opportunities  you  have  given  me  for  public 
service  In  war  and  peace.  I  trust  that  In  that 
service  you  find  some  things  worthy:  as  for 
the  rest  of  it.  I  know  you  will  find  ways  to 
improve  performance  In  the  future. 

You  and  I — my  fellow  citizens — need  to  be 
strong  In  our  faith  that  all  nations,  under 
Ood,  win  reach  the  goal  of  peace  with  Jus- 
tice. May  we  be  ever  unswerving  In  devotion 
to  principle,  confident  but  humble  with  pow- 
er, diligent  In  pursuit  of  the  Nation's  great 
goals. 

To  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  I  once  more 
give  expression  to  America's  prayerful  and 
continuing  aspiration: 

We  pray  that  peoples  of  all  faiths,  all  races, 
all  nations,  may  have  their  great  human 
needs  satisfied;  that  those  now  denied  oppor- 
tunity shall  come  to  enjoy  it  to  the  full;  that 
all  who  yearn  for  freedom  may  experience  Its 
spiritual  blessings;  that  those  who  have  free- 
dom will  understand,  also,  its  heavy  respon- 
sibilities; that  all  who  are  Insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  others  will  learn  charity:  that  the 
scourges  of  poverty,  disease  and  Ignorance 
will  be  made  to  disappear  from  the  earth, 
and  that.  In  the  goodness  of  time,  all  peoples 
will  come  to  live  together  In  a  peace  guaran- 
teed by  the  binding  force  of  mutual  respect 
and  love. 
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A  MATTER  OF  PRIORmES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or   MISSOTTSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  1969  edition  of  the 
Eluiois  Bar  Journal : 
A  Mattix  op  PRioRrriES :  Piest,  thk  Lawyer's 

Duty  to  His  Client:  Second,  the  Lawyer's 

PcTBLic  Image 

The  proposed  new  "Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility"  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 


ation is  the  first  overall  revision  of  the 
Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  In  60  years: 
and  the  former  47  Canons  are  reduced  to  9  In 
number,  each  accompanied  by  extensive 
"Ethical  Considerations"  and  "Disciplinary 
Rules." 

Canon  7  provides  as  follows; 
"A   lawyer  has   a   duty   to   represent  his 
client  with  zeal  limited  only  by  his  duty  to 
act  within  the  bounds  of  the  law." 

The  "Ethical  Considerations"  which  follow 
Canon  7  make  it  clear  that  "bounds  of  the 
law"  Include  enforceable  standards  of  pro- 
fessional conduct.  The  'Disciplinary  Rules" 
which  follow  Canon  7  cover  specifically  what 
the  lawyer  must  do  and  what  he  cannot 
do  in  representing  his  client  in  an  ethical 
manner. 

Against  that  background,  and  with  the 
limitations  referred  to  above,  let  us  never- 
theless consider  again  the  words  of  Canon  7: 
"A  lawyer  has  a  duty  to  represent  his  client 
with  zeal  limited  only  by  his  duty  to  act 
within  the  bounds  of  the  law." 

This  Is  very  strong  language,  but  I  think 
it  describes  accurately  the  lawyer's  duty  to 
his  client.  It  most  certainly  states  my  view 
of  a  lawyer's  duty  to  his  client. 

However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
public  image  of  the  profession  is  directly  af- 
fected by  the  conduct  of  lawyers  who,  most 
properly,  represent  their  clients  with  the 
"zeal"  required  In  Canon  7. 

Unlike  members  of  the  other  professions, 
lawyers  regularly  handle  a  wide  variety  of 
adversary  matters.  Including  trial  work  and 
negotiations  in  working  out  disagreements 
of  all  types  among  clients.  The  final  decisions 
are  not  always  made  by  Judges,  Juries,  arbi- 
trators, referees,  commissioners,  boards  or 
whatever.  The  great  majority  of  controversies 
requiring  lawyers  eventually  end  up  in  ne- 
gotiated settlements. 

Nevertheless,  clients  In  all  of  these  situa- 
tions have  very  strong  views,  and  their  fre- 
quent lack  of  appreciation  for  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  controversy  very  naturally 
extends  to  and  Includes  their  lawyers — par- 
ticularly so  inasmuch  as  lawyers  are  the 
spokesmen. 

Both  during  trial  and  In  negotiations 
clients  often  say  and  believe  uncomplimen- 
tary things  about  lawyers  for  the  other  side. 
Too  frequently  their  own  lawyers  do  nothing 
to  correct  these  impressions,  which  are  usual- 
ly unfair  and  inaccurate. 

The  loser  In  a  lawsuit,  or  one  who  feels  he 
got  the  worst  of  negotiations,  too  often  be- 
lieves (again  unfairly)  that  the  lawyer  on 
the  other  side  was  underhanded  and  de- 
ceitful. 

Even  with  an  ordinary  real  estate  deal 
(and  I  hasten  to  acknowledge  that  many  real 
estate  deals  are  extremely  complicated  and 
not  ordinary  In  any  way)  clients  too  fre- 
quently start  out  with  the  Impression  that 
it  is  going  to  be  a  match  of  wits  between 
two  lawyers,  and  seek  reassurances  that  the 
lawyer  on  the  other  side  will  not  get  the 
best  of  the  deal. 

In  numerous  other  legal  situations,  where 
more  than  one  lawyer  is  Involved,  clients  too 
frequently  feel  there  Is  a  contest  of  some 
kind  and  are  suspicious  of  the  other  lawyer's 
motives. 

In  ordinary  contacts  with  a  minister  or 
doctor.  Just  for  example,  adversary  aspects 
are  seldom  present,  and  there  is  little  oc- 
casion for  crlUclsm. 

In  my  view  the  situation  I  have  described 
explains  in  large  part  the  attitude  toward 
lawyers  by  too  many  members  of  the  public. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is.  little  can 
be  done  about  it. 

A  lawyer  recognizes  all  of  this,  but  his  pri- 
mary duty  is  to  serve  his  own  client,  re- 
gardless of  whether  others  find  this  pleas- 
ing or  displeasing,  and  regardless  of  whether 
they  choose  to  cast  aspersions  when  a  lawyer 
represents  his  client  "with  zeal  limited  only 
by  his  duty  to  act  within  the  bounds  of  the 
law." 
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Fortunately,  all  of  the  above  applies  only 
to  a  very  small  segment  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, but  it  Is  a  vocal  segment  nevertheless; 
and  the  repeated  utterances  of  this  relative- 
ly small  number  on  the  subject  of  lawyers 
does,  beyond  any  question,  affect  to  some  de- 
gree the  public  Image  of  lawyers. 

Likewise,  persons  who  choose  work  In  gov- 
ernment and  In  politics  as  their  careers, 
whether  they  are  lawyers  or  laymen,  have 
similar  problems  as  far  as  their  public  image 
Is  concerned.  A  dedicated,  honest,  conscien- 
tious and  hard-working  legislator  (and  a 
very  high  percentage  of  legislators  in  all 
levels  of  government  are  exactly  that)  vot- 
ing on  a  highly  controversial  bill  knows  In 
advance  that,  whichever  way  he  votes,  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  will  commend 
him  for  his  vote  and  another  large  segment 
of  the  population  will  criticize  him  and  chal- 
lenge his  motives  and  integrity  for  voting  as 
he  did. 

The  problems  discussed  above  are  easy  to 
define,  but  no  solutions  are  apparent.  It  Is 
part  of  the  price  to  be  paid  In  rendering 
public  service. 

Alfred  Y.  Kirkland. 
President,  Illinois  Bar  Journal. 


COLUMBUS   STUDENT   WINS   NA- 
TIONAL  ESSAY   CONTEST 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  this  prize-winning  es- 
say by  16-year-old  Carol  Poland,  of  the 
Columbus,  Ind.,  community. 

Miss  Poland,  who  received  the  Lucille 
M.  Wright  citizenship  award  from  the 
Girls  Clubs  of  America,  challenges  her 
fellow  young  people  who  rebel  against 
autjhority — who  seek  to  change  the  estab- 
lism^ent — to  be  ready  to  replace  it  with 
a  better  system. 

Miss  Poland's  excellent  essay,  printed 
in  the  April  9  edition  of  the  Columbus 
Republic,  reads  as  follows: 

The  Kind  op  Cftizen  I  Want  To  Be 
(By  Carol  Poland) 

The  word  "Citizenship"  Is  hard  to  define. 
It  means  something  different  to  everyone. 

Being  a  citizen  is  having  the  privilege  of 
voting.  When  you  receive  this  privilege,  you 
are  given  the  respwnslbillty  of  caring  enough 
about  your  city  and  country  to  take  the  time 
to  register  and  vote  and  the  knowledge  for 
choosing  the  one  who  would  do  the  beet  Job 
In  each  office  he  seeks. 

A  great  many  "protestors"  have  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  the  present  time.  They  protest 
the  Vietnam  war,  the  administration  in  the 
schools,  the  political  leadership  and  protest 
Just  to  be  protesting.  It  is  not  enough  Just 
to  protest,  but  the  people  should  construc- 
tively take  part  in  these  activities. 

Maybe  our  country  was  built  on  protest 
against  a  foreign  power  imposing  unfair  re- 
strictions and  taxes  on  our  forefathers.  But 
they  had  a  plan  to  build  a  country,  to  give 
of  themselves  with  hard  work,  and  honesty, 
dreaming  of  a  country  with  equal  rights  for 
everyone,  for  freedom  of  religion — not  from 
religion. 

Minorities  should  have  equal  rights  in  this 
country  but  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
rule  the  majority.  The  atheist  "Medellnes" 
shouldn't  be  granted  the  right  to  tell  the 
children  in  the  clsasroom  or  the  astronauts 
that  they  have  no  right  to  pray  or  to  read 
the  Bible.  She  could  have  Just  turned  off 
her  television  If  she  didn't  want  to  hear  it. 
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A  good  citizen  Is  a  friend  to  all,  regard- 
less of  color  or  social  status.  A  white  person 
Is  not  better  than  a  colored  person;  a  colored 
person  should  have  no  more  privileges  than 
a  white  person.  The  pigment  ol  the  slUn  is 
the  only  difference. 

A  good  citizen  also  sets  a  good  example  in 
his  community.  He  contributes  volunteer 
services  to  community  service  groups,  such 
as,  being  a  senior  leader  at  a  Girls  Club,  by 
being  a  big  sister  to  a  C.A.P.  child,  by  t>elng 
a  companion  to  a  senior  citizen. 

He  is  active  in  the  church  of  his  choice. 
This  builds  a  good  moral  background  which 
gives  reasons  for  performing  services  to 
country  and  fellowman.  This  country  was 
founded  on  religious  background,  he  will 
obey  the  laws  of  his  community  and  the 
nation.  The  breakdown  of  law  and  order  is 
the  result  of  the  lack  of  Individual  training 
and  observance  at  church  and  Sunday 
School.  Law  officers  tell  us  that  few  who  are 
trained  in  the  churches  will  get  in  trouble 
with  the  law. 

A  good  citizen  is  well  informed  about  the 
things  going  on  around  him.  Newscasts  may 
be  dull  but  this  information  affects  the  lives 
of  everyone.  If  the  youths  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  adults  are  running  the  country, 
they  must  be  well  informed  on  these  matters, 
if  they  are  going  to  change  them  for  the 
better. 

A  good  citizen  appreciates  what  others 
have  done  for  him.  The  brave  men  In  the 
past  gave  their  lives  for  our  freedom  and 
thousands  of  young  men  have  g^lven  their 
lives  In  this  war  we  are  fighting  now. 

I  feel  these  are  the  traits  of  a  good  citizen 
and  the  future  concerned  citizen  I  hope  to 
be. 


CONSCIENCE  AND  THE  DRAFT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  Federal,  Judge  Charles  E.  Wy- 
zanskl  ruled  unconstitutional  the  pro- 
visions of  the  selective  service  law  allow- 
ing the  status  of  conscientious  objector 
only  to  those  who  btised  the  objections  to 
military  service  on  religious  grounds.  In 
his  decision  the  judge  held  that  this  re- 
striction was  a  violation  of  the  first 
amendment  in  that  it  discriminated  In 
favor  of  religion  and  against  nonre- 
ligious  beliefs. 

I  agree  with  and  support  this  decision. 
Profound  moral  objections  to  war — es- 
pecially the  war  in  Vietnam — must  be 
recognized.  On  purely  practical  grounds, 
I  would  consider  it  unsafe  to  be  in  the 
field  with  a  soldier  who  had  such  strong 
objections  to  combat.  On  the  theoretical 
groimd  on  which  this  decision  was  based, 
we  must  recognize  the  strength  of  con- 
viction of  the  concientious  objector  who 
opposes  military  service  on  moral 
grounds. 

I  include  here  an  editorial  from  the 
April  4.  1969.  edition  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor: 

Conscience  and  the  Drapt 

One  of  the  thorniest  but  most  exalting 
challenges  a  freedom-strong  democracy  can 
face  Is  reconciling  private  conscience  with 
public  need.  If  public  need  is  not  served, 
freedom  and  democracy  can  be  lost.  But  if 
private  conscience  is  not  honored,  this  can 
be  equally  fatal  to  all  that  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy hold  dear.  The  great,  continuing, 
never-settled  problem  is  to  harmonize  this 
right  of  the  individual  to  do  what  his  deep- 
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est,  best,  God-given  conscience  dictates  with 
the  right  of  society  to  protect  and  enforce 
what  a  democratic  consensus  of  opinion 
deems  the  highest  good. 

Once  again,  with  Federal  District  Judge 
Charles  E.  Wyzanskl  Jr.'s  ruling,  the  United 
States  must  work  out  such  a  problem.  By 
deeming  that  the  draft  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional where  it  said  that  a  man  could  be 
exempted  from  military  service  only  if  his 
objection  to  war  was  religion-based.  Judge 
Wyzanskl  has  greatly  broadened  and  sharp- 
ened the  national  debate  over  America's 
whole  draft  setup.  He  has  said,  and  rightly, 
that  the  present  law  discriminates  against 
those  who  may  object  to  the  draft  on  the 
grounds  of  "profound  moral  beliefs  which 
constitute  the  central  conviction  of  their 
beings." 

We  welcome  this  broadened  and  sharpened 
debate.  We  find  it  well  that  the  question 
must  now  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
final,  definitive  ruling.  We  are  glad  that  the 
judge's  decision  Is  likely  to  spur  the  search 
for  a  bettered  means  of  meeting  the  nation's 
military  manpower  needs. 

Today,  on  many  fronts,  the  question  of 
conscience  Is  coming  more  strongly  to  the 
fore.  This  is  a  healthy  development;  it  is 
proof  of  the  self-correcting  and  self-raising 
nature  of  the  American  ethos.  And  no  nation 
or  people  ever  loses  by  heeding  the  lessons 
which  crises  of  conscience  teach. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  the  United  States  to 
cope  with  the  practical  questions  raised  by 
Judge  Wyzanskl  In  the  John  H.  Slsson  case. 
But  the  decision  giving  weight  to  the  young 
man's  conscientious  objection  to  the  draft, 
and  thereby  to  war.  was  morally  right.  In 
the  long  run  such  decisions  will  strengthen 
society  rather  than  weaken  it. 

Also  to  be  welcomed  was  Judge  Wj-zanski's 
opinion  that  the  present  draft  law  violates 
the  First  Amendment  stating  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion."  This  amendment 
has  been  under  serious  and  progressive  weak- 
ening for  some  years,  primarily  through  the 
granting  of  public  and  federal  financial  aid 
to  religious  schools.  Judge  Wyzanskl's  appli- 
cation of  the  amendment  to  the  draft  law 
should  encourage  the  Supreme  Court  to 
honor  the  amendment's  application  in  other 
fields. 


TRAVELING  CONGRESSMEN 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Michael  J. 
Howlett,  the  auditor  of  public  accounts 
in  Illinois,  recently  sent  me  some  re- 
marks which  he  made  before  a  Knights 
of  Columbia  dinner  in  Evans ville,  Ind. 
I  believe  Mr.  Howlett's  remarks  prob- 
ably reflect  the  feelings  of  millions  of 
Americans — especially  those  who  are 
residents  of  our  hard-pressed  inner-city 
areas.  Mr.  Howlett  points  out  that  if 
Congressmen  wish  to  travel,  they  might 
very  well  begin  by  traveling  to  some 
of  the  so-called  ghetto  areas  in  our 
Nation's  largest  cities  and  to  areas  of 
rural  poverty  throughout  the  country. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Howlett's  remarks  in- 
dicate a  healthy  scepticism  about  the 
travels  of  congressional  junketeers.  as 
well  as  an  awareness — which  we  must 
hope  all  citizens  share — that  Congress 
first  arid  most  important  job  in  this 
session  is  to  begin  devising  solutions  to 
our  pressing  domestic  problems. 

Apparently  some  elements  of  the 
press  share  Mr.  Howlett's  thoughts,  for 
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his  remarks  v^ere  the  subject  of  an 
editorial  In  tile  Qulncy,  HI.,  Herald- 
Whig,  on  March  10,  1969.  I  Include  the 
Herald-Whig  aditorlal  for  the  perusal 
of  my  colleagues. 
The  item  referred  to  follows: 
Trayxl^no  Congkessmen 

Michael  J.  Ho^lett,  who  this  year  began  a 
new  and  well-deoerved  term  as  nUnols  audi- 
tor of  public  accounts,  speaks  often  and  well, 
at  many  gatherings  and  upon  many  subjects. 
Sunday  night,  adtlressing  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus of  EvansvlllCi  III.,  at  their  golden  jubilee 
dinner,  he  teed  off  on  the  foreign  travels  of 
congressmen  and  suggested  an  Interesting 
alternative. 

Noting  that  during  1967  U.3.  taxpayers 
paid  the  expense*  of  306  congressmen  for  30 
trips    abroad.    Hewlett   suggested    that    the 


money  might 
American  city 
areas. 

"I  do  not  doubl 
ful,"  he  said  of 
them  probably 
the  men  lnvolv< 


better  spent   on   tours   of 
lettoe    and    rural    poverty 


that  these  visits  were  use- 
he  tripe  abroad.  "Many  of 
re  a  personal  sacrifice  by 
Information  gathered,  es- 
pecially In  Vietnam,  Korea  and  Western 
Etirope'tfas  necc^ary  to  a  correct  under- 
standln'gTJf  our  foreign  policy. 

"But  the  problems  of  poverty  at  home 
amid  the  greatest  prosperity  of  all  history, 
demand  more  nletlculous  attention  than 
they  are  receiving  Some  of  the  money  we 
have  spent  to  *ombat  poverty  has  been 
wasted."  ] 

Howlett  proposes  that  we  have  a  year's 
moratorium  on  expense-paid  trips  overseas, 
"or  at  lease  some]  diminution,"  and  use  the 
money  thus  saveil  to  set  up  congressional 
tours  of  city  slucfs  and  rural  poverty  areas. 
Expanding  on  that  theme,  he  said  that  con- 
gressmen representing  slum  districts  could 
arrange  to  conduct  visits  of  their  colleagues 
from  states,  or  plstrlcts,  having  no  such 
problems.  To  protlde  a  two-way  street,  he 
proposes  that  cUp  congn^essmen,  In  return, 
"could  profit  by  vfelte  to  Appalachla.  some  of 
our  Indian  reservations,  and  areas  of  back- 
woods poverty." 

Howlett,  as  not^,  does  not  propose  a  com- 
plete halt  for  foreign  trips  by  congressmen, 
and  that  is  wise.  ISome  foreign  fact-finding 
tripe  are  valuable.  But  the  taxpayers  footing 
the  bills  have  long  had  doubts  about  the 
need  or  value  of  inany  costly  congressional 
Junkets.  j 

His  Idea,  It  mu$t  be  suspected,  won't  be 
embraced  happily  [by  Congress.  So  we  don't 
look  for  any  drastic  change.  But  there  Is  no 
question  about  thie  need  for  those  In  Con- 
gress to  understand  the  problems  of  areas 
other  than  the  oqes  they  themselves  repre- 
sent. It  could  lea4  to  a  broader  representa- 
tion of  all  Amerlcins,  not  just  those  of  spe- 
cific states  or  districts.  As  Howlett  said  In  his 
talk  Sunday  nlghtc 

"We  have  more  people  at  work  today  than 
ever  before.  maklQg  more  money  than  ever 
before.  More  youn^  people  are  going  to  col- 
lege than  ever  befote  and  staying  there  longer. 
We  are  comfortable  and  well-informed,  but 
too  many  of  our  domfortable,  well-informed 
people  don't  knoW  how  the  other  fellow 
Uvea."  I 
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TIC^N 


IN  ALABAMA 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

Olj   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  QP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday!  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLaJ  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature  is  presently  meeting  in 
special  session  to  consider  one  of  the 
most  pressing  prc^lems  facing  our  State. 
That  is  the  matt«r  of  education.  We  feel 
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very  strongly  In  Alabama  that  education 
Is  the  answer  to  many  problems,  and  that 
by  strengthening  our  educational  sys- 
tem, we  can  strengthen  our  whole  State. 

Great  strides  were  made  In  education 
during  the  administrations  of  Gov.  John 
Patterson  and  Gov.  George  Wallace.  But 
like  many  other  States,  the  lack  of  funds 
is  again  threatening  our  fast-growing 
schools. 

Gov.  Albert  P.  Brewer  has  called  this 
special  session,  and  has  made  a  number 
of  recommendations  as  to  where  the 
badly  needed  funds  should  come  from. 
Already  the  house  of  representatives  has 
given  its  approval  to  much  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  senate  has  now  begun 
debating  these  programs. 

But  Just  additional  funds  are  not 
enough.  Many  other  States  are  finding. 
Just  as  we  in  Alabsuna  are,  that  our  edu- 
cational system  Is  still  operating  under 
antiquated  rules  and  regulations.  As 
Governor  Brewer  said  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress to  the  legislatiire,  we  must  not  only 
ask  our  taxpayers  for  better  paychecks 
for  our  teachers,  we  must  also  promise 
better  teachers  and  administrators  for 
our  paychecks.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by  Governor  Brewer's 
address,  and  I  am  sure  our  colleagues 
whose  States  are  facing  educational 
crises  would  enjoy  reading  it.  Therefore. 
I  Include  it  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the 
Joint  session,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

We  are  assembled  here  tonight  In  extraor- 
dinary session  for  a  most  extraordinary  rea- 
son— to  do  something  more,  to  do  something 
better,  for  the  school  children  of  our  State. 
After  months  of  study,  after  many  per- 
sonal visits  to  schools  In  our  State,  and  after 
long  and  Invaluable  consultation  with  you 
members  of  the  legislature,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  crisis  does  Indeed  exist  In  public  edu- 
cation In  Alabama  today. 
We  have  been  here  before. 
We  have  too  long  had  a  crisis  approach  to 
education  In  Alabama.  That  Is,  we  have 
moved  from  crisis  to  crisis — each  time,  ap- 
propriating more  money  for  the  public  school 
system,  yet  not  actually  doing  anjrthlng  to 
Improve  the  system  Itself.  Our  approach  to 
education,  rather  than  keeping  pace  with 
the  times,  has  simply  become  more  expen- 
sive. 

At  the  outset  I  must  say — and  say  It  em- 
phatically— that  we  Alabamians  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  our  efforts  In  pubUc  education. 
We  can  look  with  pride  upon  the  fact  that 
we  rank  fourth  in  the  nation  In  state  sup- 
port for  our  schools.  We  can  look  with  even 
greater  pride  upon  the  fact  that  Alabama 
ranks  very  high  nationally  In  percentage  of 
support  for  education  based  on  per  capita 
Income.  But  despite  oxir  efforts  of  the  past, 
despite  our  sacrifices,  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done. 

As  we  strive  in  the  coming  weeks  to  meet 
the  challenge  confronting  us,  it  would  be  my 
fervent  bop>e,  and  yes,  my  fervent  prayer, 
that  we  keep  uppermost  In  our  minds  this 
one  thought — we  are  not  here  on  behalf  of 
the  college  administrators  and  faculty;  nor 
are  we  here  on  behalf  of  the  public  school 
principals  and  teachers — we  are  here  for  one 
purpose,  and  one  pxirpoee  alone,  and  that  is 
to  do  something  better  for  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Alabama. 

I  will  offer  to  you  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture tonight  an  educational  program  which 
may  be  viewed  by  some  as  revolutionary.  It 
win  propose  changes  In  education  adminis- 
tration and  educational  approaches  which 
are  Indeed  dramatically  different  from  those 
employed  for  the  past  half  a  century.  I  am 
convinced  that  education  can  do  a  better 
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Job  than  it  has  been  doing;  more  impor- 
tantly, I  am  convinced  that  education  wants 
to  do  a  better  job  than  it  has  been  doing. 
The  program  I  offer  you  tonight,  which  is  in 
fact  a  consensus  program  which  resulted 
from  our  legislative  conferences,  wlU,  I  be- 
Ueve,  give  education  the  opportunity  to  do  a 
better  job. 

The  pride  I  mentioned  earlier  in  what  has 
been  done  for  education  In  Alabcuna  was  a 
sincere  expression.  But  let  us  not  confuse 
pride  with  satisfaction.  I  am  not  satisfied, 
nor  are  you,  with  what  we  have  in  public 
education  today. 

And  we  can't  be  satisfied  with  what  we  have 
in  public  education  today  when  we  find  ciim- 
bersome  administrative  procedures — far  too 
many  schools — even  far  too  many  school  sys- 
tems— shamefully  over-crowded  classrooms — 
oiir  institutions  of  higher  learning  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  in  recruitment  of  fac- 
ility— classroom  teachers  teaching  outside 
their  subject  field — many  teachers  teaching 
on  emergency  certificates  without  adequate 
background — salaries  substantially  less  than 
the  southeastern  average — lack  of  sufficient 
textbooks  for  our  school  children — charges 
of  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  administra- 
tion of  some  of  our  school  systems — failure 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  many  children, 
including  those  who  will  not  attend  college — 
and  our  teachers  having  to  spend  valuable 
class  time  filling  out  reports  and  taking  up 
money  and  having  too  little  time  for  their 
students.  All  of  these  factors,  and  many 
more,  result  In  less  than  the  best .  .  .  far  less 
than  the  best  .  .  .  for  the  chUdren  of  Ala- 
bama. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  in  the  past,  and  I 
say  again  that  money  alone  is  not  the  an- 
swer to  the  problems  confronting  us  In  pub- 
lic education. 

I  say  this  while  readily  conceding  a  vital 
need  for  additional  revenue. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  Alabama 
are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  for  a  quality 
educational  system.  But  I  am  not  willing  to 
ask  them  to  shoulder  this  burden  unless  and 
until  we  can  assure  them  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  get  more  for  their  education  tax  dol- 
lar than  they  have  in  the  past. 

I  cannot  and  will  not  ask  the  taxpayers 
for  a  substantial  Increase  In  educational 
funds  without  a  corresponding  Increase  in 
educational  quality.  To  put  It  another  way, 
I  ask  not  only  for  more  money  for  education, 
but  more  education  for  our  money;  I  ask 
not  only  for  better  paychecks  for  our  teach- 
ers, but  better  teachers  for  our  paychecks. 

So  now  we  arrive  at  the  hour  when  the 
people  of  Alabama  demand  something  more 
from  education  than  we  have  had  in  the 
past.  They  demand  that  we  do  more  for  our 
public  schools  than  Just  give  them  more 
money. 

The  mandate  for  change  la  clear.  It  is 
echoed  In  every  part  of  our  state.  Parents 
and  citizens  have  voiced  their  concern  for 
our  present  dilemma  and  have  charged  their 
leaders  in  government  with  charting  a  new 
course. 

But  now  Is  not  the  time  to  fix  blame  for 
the  pabt. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  wish  we  had  done 
it  differently. 

Now  is  the  time  to  welcome  a  new  era  in 
Alabama  education. 

Now  is  the  time  to  stop  talking  about 
what  we  haven't  done  and  do  what  needs  to 
be  done. 

Our  program  for  education  provides  Ala- 
bama with  a  fresh  approach — a  new  direc- 
tion for  our  efforts. 

We  seek  now  to  lay  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  behind  us. 

We  seek  to  alter  our  educational  system 
in  a  fundamental  way  to  meet  the  new  de- 
mands of  our  time. 

And  we  seek  to  bring  education  closer  to 
the  people  who  support  it. 

I  want  the  people  of  Alabama  to  know  of 
the  time  and  effort  which  you  as  membert 
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of  the  Legislature  have  already  oontrttiuted 
to  this  effort.  In  our  discussions  In  the  Gov- 
ernor's Office,  you  have  already  exhibited 
yoiir  commitment  to  a  new  approach  in  edu- 
cation. 

The  program  we  offer  represents  the  think- 
ing of  literally  thousands  of  our  citizens 
from  all  walks  of  Ufe — the  very  excellent  re- 
port of  the  Education  Study  Commission — 
the  comments  of  many  organized  groups 
throughout  the  state — and  yes,  the  letters 
and  wire*  from  so  many  concerned  Ala- 
bamians which  you  and  I  have  received. 

So  this  program  represents,  in  a  very  real 
way,  an  Alabama  conunltment  to  quality 
education. 

The  oft-stated  goal  of  this  administration 
for  education  is  to  get  our  educational  dol- 
lars to  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  and  the 
child  at  the  desk  for  it  Is  here  that  educa- 
tion takes  place.  To  this  end,  bills  will  be 
Introduced  tonight  to  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing specific  things: 

First,  we  propose  the  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent Education  Study  Commission,  charged 
with  providing  us  with  a  continuing  study 
of  the  constantly-changing  role  and  needs  of 
education  in  Alalmma. 

We  propose  that  the  first  duty  of  this  Com- 
mission shall  be  to  secure  a  professlnoal,  in- 
depth  study  of  the  entire  educational  sys- 
tem In  Alabama  from  the  smallest  school  to 
the  State  Department. 

Such  a  study  will  deal  especially  with  Buch 
areas  as  business  practices,  management,  and 
the  possibility  of  more  use  of  buildings,  per- 
sonnel, and  resources. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  can  give  the 
Legislature  guidance  on  future  legislation  to 
upgrade  and  Improve  the  system  as  a  whole. 
And  at  the  same  time.  It  will  give  those  In 
education  some  concrete  suggestions  on  how 
to  make  wisest  use  of  our  tax  dollars. 

Secondly,  we  propose  the  creation  of  a 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  which  will 
be  responsible  for  advising  the  legislature 
on  matters  concerning  all  aspects  of  higher 
learning  from  the  junior  college  to  the  grad- 
uate level. 

This  Commission  will  advise  the  Legis- 
lature on  budget  requests,  future  programs, 
and  additional  institutions.  We  simply  can- 
not afford  wasteful  duplication  of  effort  in 
higher  education  when  our  needs  are  so 
great. 

Thirdly,  we  propose  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  election  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  all  local  Boards  of  Education  and 
for  the  appointment  of  the  state  superintend- 
ent and  all  local  superintendents. 

Education  Is  as  much  a  part  of  govern- 
ment as  any  other  function  at  the  state  and 
local  level — and  as  such,  should  be  answer- 
able to  the  people  who  provide  its  support. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  the 
top  administrators  of  our  school  system  at  all 
levels  must  be  highly-qualified,  full-time 
professionals.  Elected  boards  of  education 
must  be  able  to  select  the  best  possible  peo- 
ple as  superintendents — persons  who  will  be 
directly  supervised  by  the  boards  in  their 
dally  administration  of  our  schools. 

A  system  of  elected  Boards  of  Education 
and  appointed  Superintendents  will  give  ^xa 
an  organization  that  answers  directly  to  the 
people  and  also  provides  a  competent,  busi- 
nesslike approach  to  the  dally  functlona  of 
our  schools. 

Fourth  we  propose  to  you  tonight  two 
measures  which  will  provide  for  the  future 
allocation  of  public  funds  to  education  and 
win  correct  such  inequities  as  may  exist  In 
our  present  system. 

Every  child  In  Alabama,  whether  he  lives 
on  a  faiTn  or  in  a  city  is  entitled  to  the  same 
amount  of  state  money  for  his  education. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  altering  of 
the  present  allocation  formula  so  that  each 
child  gets  the  benefit  of  his  fair  share  of  state 
funds.  I  am  determined  that  this  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  second  proposal  addresses  Itself  to  the 
desperate  need  for  more  local  support  for  our 
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schools.  We  propose  that  each  school  system 
In  Alabama  be  required  to  provide  local  sup- 
port in  keeping  with  its  abUlty. 

We  are  aware  that  state  government  is 
now  doing  more  than  its  share  of  providing 
for  public  education.  Seventy- four  per  cent 
of  the  funds  now  appropriated  to  public 
schools  in  Alabama  comes  from  the  state — 
one  of  the  highest  percentages  in  the  na- 
tion. 

State  government  cannot  continue  to  carry 
tills  burden  without  local  help. 

I  strongly  believe  that  local  people  will  be 
more  willing  to  take  an  active  Interest  in 
their  schools  If  they  have  an  Investment  in 
them.  The  people  of  Alabama  who  take  great 
pride  In  other  Institutions  such  as  their 
homes,  their  businesses,  and  their  churches 
are  also  willing  to  support  their  local  schools. 
State  government  should  not  do  every- 
thing for  local  people  any  more  than  the 
federal  government  should  do  everything  for 
the  states.  Local  p)eople  know  best  what 
their  needs  and  problems  are — and  they  mxist 
have  a  direct  voice  in  spending  their  tax 
dollars. 

Fifth.  We  propose  that  Alabama's  class- 
room teachers  be  paid  in  the  future  on  the 
basis  of  their  proven  ability  to  do  a  good 
Job. 

As  part  of  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
next  two  years,  we  recommend  an  initial 
across-the-board  pay  raise  for  all  of  our 
school  teachers.  It  is  desperately  needed  to 
raise  salaries  to  the  level  of  our  sister  states, 
and  to  enable  us  to  attract  and  keep  out- 
standing yoimg  teachers. 

Moreover,  during  the  second  year  of  the 
coming  blennium,  we  propose  a  system  of  in- 
centive pay  to  be  administered  by  the  lo- 
cal Boards  of  Education — and  used  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  reward  for  those  outstand- 
ing teachers  who  demonstrate  their  ex- 
cellence. 

I  feel  strongly  that  those  who  give  of  their 
best,  no  matter  in  what  field,  deserve  rec- 
ognition. 

An  Incentive  program  will  also  be  a  strong 
Inducement  to  our  teachers  to  stay  in  Ala- 
bama and  stay  in  education — because  they 
know  there  Is  room  for  advancement.  It  Is  not 
fair  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  skilled, 
dedicated,  motivated  teachers  to  be  held  to 
the  level  of  the  lowest  performance. 

Our  program  also  contemplates  attention 
to  those  areas  of  education  which  have  been 
too  long  neglected — the  needs  of  retarded 
children,  emotionally  disturbed  children, 
crippled  children,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  vocational  education.  These  and  other 
worthy  programs  have  not  been  In  the  main- 
stream of  our  educational  effort.  This  shame- 
ful affront  to  thousands  of  deserving  children 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  a  continu- 
ing responsibility  to  retired  teachers,  to  ad- 
ministrative personnel,  to  school  bus  drivers, 
maintenance  employees,  cafeteria  workers, 
and  all  those  others  bo  vital  to  the  normal 
operation  of  our  schools. 

We  simply  cannot  neglect  any  phase  of 
education  If  we  are  to  have  a  well-rounded 
program  that  serves  the  needs  of  all  of  our 
people.  Our  program  reaches  every  area — 
from  the  grade  school  to  the  graduate  school. 
As  a  part  of  our  responsibility,  we  are 
reconomending  revenue  measures  to  you  to 
provide  the  necessary  funding.  We  are  ask- 
ing you  to  close  some  of  those  gaps  in  our 
tax  laws  which  have  given  favored  treatment 
to  special  groups.  Let  me  make  one  thing 
clear — X  am  unalterably  opposed  to  and  will 
veto  any  increase  In  our  already  high  sales 
tax  which  hits  hardest  those  least  able  to 
pay. 

I  am  aware  of  the  great  concern  in  our 
state  about  the  effect  of  recent  court  orders, 
particularly  those  of  the  three-judge  panel 
In  the  Middle  District  of  Alabama  Involving 
99  of  our  school  systems. 

These  arbitrary  and  capricious  rulings  have 
denied  us  the  use  of  scane  fifteen  million 
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dollars  worth  of  badly  needed  classrooms  and 
school  buildings  in  our  State. 

They  have  been  a  source  of  discouragement 
to  your  governor  In  trying  to  build  a  program 
for  quality  education. 

But  we  as  a  people  have  faced  adversity 
before,  and  If  we  are  to  realize  the  great  po- 
tential of  growth  and  development  and  prog- 
ress which  exists,  then  we  must  not  be  de- 
terred from  our  objective  by  the  actions  of 
these  who  seek  social  objectives  rather  than 
quality  education. 

I  am  more  firm  than  ever  In  my  determina- 
tion that  we  in  Alabama  shall  Indeed  have 
quality  education — not  a  discriminatory  edu- 
cation, but  a  quality  education  for  every 
child  in  our  State. 

Here,  tonight,  we  reach  the  hour  of  deci- 
sion In  Alabama.  We  have  come  to  the  time 
and  the  place  when  we  must  face  the  future 
and  the  promise  It  holds  for  our  state. 

Our  educational  system  must  respond  to 
the  great  demands  our  p>eople  place  on  It. 

We  have  reached  the  day  when  we  no 
longer  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a  second-rate 
effort  in  education — when  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  give  our  children  anything  less  than 
the  finest  possible  preparation  for  the  oppor- 
tunities that  lie  before  them. 

Time  waits  for  no  man — and  no  state. 

And  unless  we  seize  upon  the  oppiortunlty 
presented  to  Alabama  and  Its  people  here  and 
now.  It  win  surely  slip  from  our  fingers. 

I  have  been  described  In  the  press  as  being 
supremely  confident  that  this  session  of  the 
Legislature  will  result  In  a  responsible  pro- 
gram for  our  schools.  I  am  supremely  confi- 
dent— supremely  confident  that  you  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  are  prepared  to  do 
what  needs  to  be  done,  what  must  be  done, 
for  the  school  children  of  Alabama. 

I  am  convinced  that  you  are  convening 
here  in  a  constructive  spirit — not  to  tear 
down  but  to  build  up — not  to  argue  nega- 
tively but  to  act  positively — not  to  look  for 
problems  but  to  find  solutions. 

My  charge  to  you  Is  to  repeat  my  opening 
remarks — We  are  assembled  here  tonight  In 
extraordinary  session  for  a  most  extraordi- 
nary reason — to  do  something  more,  to  do 
something  better — for  our  children. 

They  surely  deserve  no  less. 


HOW  TO  ESCAPE  U.S.  TAXES 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  is  one  issue  which  has 
come  to  the  fore,  it  is  that  of  tax  re- 
form. Even  the  most  unsophisticated  of 
our  fellow  citizens  are  aware  that  our 
Internal  Revenue  Code  is  riddled  with 
loopholes  which  favor  the  very  rich  as 
against  the  middle-  and  lower-income 
taxpayers. 

On  April  10.  1969.  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  published  a  very  interest- 
ing story  under  an  Associated  Press  by- 
line which  explained  how  it  is  possible  for 
the  very  rich  to  escape  paying  their  fair 
share  of  the  tax  load. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  account  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  the 
House,  and  especially  the  distinguished 
chairman.  Mr.  Mills,  and  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mesms.  who 
have  been  considering  this  subject  for 
several  months  now.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  appear  foUowing  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  force 
on  earth  that  can  compare  with  that  of 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  It  seems 
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to  me  that  tax  feform  is  one  idea  whose 
time  has  come.; I  hope  that  we  will  not 
let  another  Api|ll  15  go  by  without  pro- 
viding the  tax  Relief  that  Americans  of 
moderate  Inconle  need  and  deserve. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  cannot,  in  conscience 
vote  to  continue  the  odious  10  percent 
surcharge  unless  meaningful  tax  reform 
comes  with  it.  %  define  meaningful  tax 
reform  sis  tax  rfcform  which  can  be  seen 
and  felt  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  I  will  not  settle  for  less. 

The  article  f o:  lows : 
Gut  Dedcctions  Poptjxar:    How  To  Escapb 
'7.S.  Taxes 
(By  the  AasocJated  Press) 

Washington. — There  are  two  kinds  of  mil- 
lionaires In  the  United  States:  those  who  pay 
federal  income  taiies  and  those  who  don't.  In 
the  latter  group  ttiere  were  21  last  year. 

How  Is  It  possible,  you  ask  as  you  reach  for 
your  checkbook  alter  a  losing  bout  with  Form 
1040,  to  have  an  income  of  more  than  $1 
million  a  year  and  yet  not  pay  any  federal 
Income  tax? 

The  method  mast  favored  by  untaxed  mll- 
llonalre«-l8  to  gi  le  away  things  that  have 
grown  In- value  ilnce  they  were  acquired. 
Stocks,  real  estate,  a  share  of  the  donor's 
business,  art  objicts — aU  are  good  for  thU 
treatment. 

The  current  va:  ue  of  the  gift  Is  deducted 
from  Income  subj(ct  to  taxation.  So  It's  quite 
possible  to  reduce  taxable  income  to  zero. 

One  return  clteil  In  a  recent  Treasury  De- 
partment study  showed  adjusted  gross  In- 
come of  $10  8  million,  contributions  totaling 
$10.5  million  and  other  deductions  of  $400,- 
000-plus.  No  taxable  Income  and  hence  no 
tax 

Another  taxpayiir's  adjusted  gross  Income 
of  $4  3  million  was  erased  by  $4.5  million 
deductions.  Including  $4  million  In  contribu- 
tions 

SPECIAL   EXCEPTION 

Ordinarily,  a  taxpayer  may  deduct  no  more 
than  30  percent  oi  his  Income  for  charitable 
gifts.  But  It's  not  an  Ironclad  rule. 

A  special  except  on  allows  the  claiming  of 
contributions  without  limit  If  In  8  of  the 
past  10  years  the  taxpayer's  contributions, 
plus  his  taxes,  ha-e  added  up  to  90  percent 
or  more  of  Income 

One  aspect  of  th  «se  gifts  that  bothers  those 
seeking  reform  of  the  tax  laws  Is  that  It  Is 
legal  for  Mr.  Rich  »  make  his  donations  to  a 
foundation  run  by  his  family. 

And  perhaps  th<  contribution  to  the  Rich 
Foundation  Is  a  share  of  Mi.  Rich's  business. 
This  kind  of  giving,  a  Treasury  study  says 
drily,  "lacks  the  fl  lallty  which  characterizes 
a  true  parting  with  property." 

Congress  Is  thinking  of  throwing  out  the 
unlimited  charitable  contributions  privilege, 
largely  because  it  Bgures  so  often  in  stories 
about  untaxed  millionaires. 

Another  propose!  change  would  make  the 
untaxed  superwealthy  an  extinct  species  by 
Imposing  a  mlnlmvm  tax  on  all  high-bracket 
Incomes,  with  no  exceptions. 

Before  he  left  oBce  in  January,  Treasury 
Secretary  Joseph  W  Barr  told  Congress  many 
middle-income  tai  payers  are  losing  confi- 
dence In  the  falrniiss  of  the  tax  system.  His 
warning  of  a  "taxpi.yer  revolt"  is  still  echoing 
on  Capitol  Hill  The  new  Treasury  team  also 
is  pledged  to  a  rewarking  of  the  tax  laws. 

DEPRECIATION    HELPS 

If  the  unlimited  charlUble  contribution 
rule  is  the  favorite  of  untaxed  millionaires, 
one  of  the  runners  up  would  have  to  be  the 
depreciation  rules. 

Depreciating  is  i  great  vanishing  cream 
for  taxable  income  You  don't  have  to  be  a 
millionaire  to  use  It,  but  it  helps. 

Suppose  you're  a  corporation  executive 
poking  along  at  $1150,000  a  year.  Normally, 
you  might  figure  or  paying  about  $110,000  In 
Income  tax. 
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What  you  might  do  Instead  is  borrow  $15 
million  and  buy  a  nice  big  apartment  build- 
ing. Figure  an  Income  from  rents  of  $1 
million,  reduced  by  maybe  $500,000  for  up- 
keep and  loan  payments. 

So  far,  you're  $500,000  In  the  black  as  a 
landlord,  but  don't  worry  about  having  to 
pay  tax  on  It.  Depreciation  will  ball  you  out. 

While  allowable  amounts  In  succeeding 
years  will  be  smaller,  one  accelerated  meth- 
od of  figuring  depreciation  would  permit  you 
to  claim  your  $l5-mllllon  Investment  de- 
preciated $750,000  the  first  year. 

PAPER    LOSS    RESTTLTS 

You  get  to  deduct  depreciation  from  in- 
come, even  though  no  actual  cash  expendi- 
ture occurred.  So  the  $500,000  you  netted 
from  operating  the  building  becomes  In- 
stead a  paper  loss  of  $250,000  and  this  can- 
cels out  the  $250,000  salary.  Result:  no  taxes 
Instead  of  $110,000. 

What  makes  It  even  more  attractive  is 
that  the  amount  of  cash  that  has  passed 
through  your  hands — money  you  could  put 
Into  other  short-run  projects — is  $750,000. 
That's  more  than  triple  the  cash  you  had  to 
play  with  back  before  you  became  an  apart- 
ment owner  on  borrowed  capital. 

Then  there  Is  the  oU-depletlon  allowance. 

Suppose  your  wells  are  producing  a  be- 
fore-taxes  Income  of  $1  million  a  year.  It 
costs  $450,000  to  run  the  operation — deduc- 
tible expense — so  your  net  Is  $550,000. 

But  the  depletion  allowance,  one  of  the 
most  controversial  tax  breaks  in  the  bocks, 
permits  you  to  deduct  27 'i  percent  of  the 
gross  Income  from  the  wells.  So  off  comes 
$275,000. 

BLACK    TO    RED    INK 

You  Still  have  another  $275,000  In  Income. 
You  can  make  it  disappear  this  way: 

You  could  spend  $375,000  developing  some 
other  oil  properties.  This  Is  deductible  ex- 
pense, so  your  black-Ink  $275,000  becomes 
a  red-ink  $100,000. 

You  now  are  theoretically  $100,000  In  the 
hole.  Surprisingly  enough,  this  is  a  position 
many  of  the  superrlch  aim  for,  because 
paper  losses  are  Just  the  thing  to  shelter 
other  Income. 

In  your  case,  the  $100,000  loss  would  en- 
able you  to  have  $100,000  in  other  Income — 
stocks  and  bonds,  for  instance — and  keep  It 
all. 

The  net  result  of  your  year  as  a  combina- 
tion oilman  and  stock-market  babbler  is  that 
you  have  paid  no  tax,  and  you  come  away 
with  at  least  $275,000  clear.  And  though  $1.1 
minion  has  passed  through  your  hands,  you 
have  had.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  no  taxable 
Income. 


April  15,  1969 


CONGRESSMAN  HAMILTON  RE- 
PORTS ON  RESULTS  OF  HIS  1969 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr,  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  wish 
to  report  that  an  extensive  samphng  of 
the  returns  on  a  questionnaire  which  I 
sent  to  the  residents  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  indicates  they: 

Support  overwhelmingly  the  establish- 
ment of  a  postal  corporation,  such  as  I 
have  proposed,  to  remove  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  politics,  and  meet  costs 
from  postal  revenues. 

Favor,  by  nearly  a  4-to-l  margin,  in- 
ternational nuclear  protection  negotia- 
tions rather  than  the  construction  of  an 
anti-ballistic-missile  system. 

Support  by  nearly  a  5-to-l  margin,  a 
congressional    resolution    requiring    the 


President  to  seek  Congress'  approval  be- 
fore U.S.  troops  are  committed  to  fight 
in  foreign  countries. 

Also  favor  by  nearly  a  5-to-l  vote  the 
abolishment  of  the  electoral  college  and 
a  direct,  popular  vote  for  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Support  by  lesser  margins,  the  lower- 
ing of  the  voting  age,  a  random  chance, 
lottery  draft  system,  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  U.S.  space  program  at  its 
present  level. 

Tabulations  on  the  11 -question  survey 
were  stopped  at  15,747  when  the  trend 
of  the  responses  was  clearly  established. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  number  of  re- 
sponses. They  show  that  Ninth  District 
residents  are  keenly  aware  of  the  issues, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  which  face 
this  Nation. 

I  recognize  the  limitations  and  inade- 
quacies of  a  brief  questionnaire,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  helpful  to  me  as  one  indi- 
cation— among  several — of  public  opin- 
ion in  the  16  counties  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  are  as 
follows : 

Results  op  Questionnaire 

election  reform 

Electoral  College 

Would    you    approve    of    a    Constitutional 

amendment  which  would  substitute  popular 

election  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 

for  the  present  Electoral  College? 

1.  Yes:  12,411  or 80.0%. 

2.  No:  3.087  or  19.9%. 

Voting  age 

Would  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age 
of  Americans? 

1.  Yes:  8.190  or  52.2%. 

2.  No:  7,496  or  47.7%. 

NATIONAL    SECURITY 

The  draft 
Attempts  to  revise  the  draft  law  come  be- 
fore  the  Congress  each  year.  Would  you  favor: 

1.  The  present  system,  which  permits  stu- 
dent deferments:   4,493  or  29.5%. 

2.  A  random-chance  lottery  system,  with 
no  student  deferments:   5,513  or  36.3'"r. 

3.  A  professional,  all-volunteer  Army,  at 
an  estimated  increase  in  payroll  of  $6  to 
$17  billion  each  year:  5,163  or  34.0%. 

Space 
The  early  Apollo  series  of  space  exploration 
missions  has  been  spectacularly  successful. 
Would  you : 

1.  Continue  to  fund  the  space  program  at 
its  present  level  of  $3.8  billion:  8,448  or 
54.1%. 

2.  Reduce  the  funds  for  space  exploration: 
5,144  or  32.9%. 

3.  Abandon  the  space  program:  2,019  or 
12.9%. 

Anti-Ballistic-Missile  System 

Do  you  favor: 

1.  Construction  of  an  anti-ballistic  missile 
system  to  defend  our  cities  from  ballistic 
missile  attack  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $50 
billion:    4,317  or  30.1 7r. 

2.  Negotiating  an  international  agreement 
with  adequate  inspection  safeguards  to  limit 
anti-ballistic  system  defense  expenditures: 
10,007  or  69.8r/f. 

TAXES  AND  ECONOMIC  POLICT 

Tax  incentives 
In  attacking  the  problems  of  crime,  slums, 
rural   development,    pollution,    housing   and 
other  social  problems,  should  the  9lBt  Con- 
gress rely  primarily  upon : 

1.  Direct  government  spending:  1,547  or 
9.9%. 

2.  Private  enterprise,  encouraged  by  tax 
Incentives:  3,871  or  24.9%. 
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3.  A  combination  of  1  and  2:  10,088  or 
65.1%. 

Tax  sharing 

Do  you  favor  sharing  Federal  government 
tax  revenues  with  State  governments  when 
the  federal  budget  is  In,  or  near  to,  balance? 

1.  Yes:  11,219  or  74.0%. 

2.  No:  3,928  or  25,9% 

FOREIGN   POLICT 

Troop  commitments 

Would  you  favor  a  Congressional  resolu- 
tion requiring  the  President  to  ask  for  Con- 
gress' approval  before  United  States  troops 
are  committed  to  fight  in  foreign  countries? 

1.  Yes:  12,125  or  78.8%. 

2.  No:  3,260  or  21.1%. 

Foreign  aid 

This  country's  foreign  aid  program  was  re- 
duced this  year  to  $1.7  billion,  the  lowest 
level  in  the  history  of  the  program.  Would 
you: 

1.  Reduce  further  the  foreign  aid  program: 
10,693  or  73.1%. 

2.  Continue  the  program  at  approximately 
the  present  level:  4,024  or  26.4%, 

3.  Increase  the  level  of  the  program:  491 
or  0.32%. 

GOVERNMENT   PROGRAMS 

Antipoverty  programs 

Head  Start,  VISTA,  Job  Corps,  Community 
Action  Programs,  Upward  Bound,  and  other 
anti-poverty  programs  are  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity   (OEO). 

Would  you  favor: 

1.  Stopping  all  OEO  programs:  4,402  or 
31.2%. 

2.  Transferring  all  OEO  programs  to  other 
government  agencies:  2,652  or  18.8%. 

3.  Continuing  all  OEO  programs  under 
the  present  arrangement:  4,105  or  29.1%. 

4.  Continuing  some  OEO  programs:  2,946 
or  20.7%. 

Postal  service 
Do  you  favor: 

1.  Retaining  the  present  postal  service,  re- 
quiring support  from  general  tax  revenues 
to  meet  costs  exceeding  p>ostal  revenues: 
1,827  or  12.2%,. 

2.  Reorganizing  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  provide  improved  service  but  still 
requiring  support  from  general  tax  revenues 
to  meet  costs  exceeding  postal  revenues: 
1,847  or  12.8%,. 

3.  Creating  a  government-owned  postal 
service  corporation  to  provide  Improved  serv- 
ice, to  meet  costs  from  postal  revenues  and 
to  make  all  appointments  non-polltlcal: 
11,244  or  74.7%.  ^ 


AMERICANS:    RESPECT   AMERICA 


HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  inter- 
esting and  thought-provoking  essay 
written  by  Danny  Syhre,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Maynard  Syhre  of  Webster, 
S.  Dak.  The  essay,  entitled  "Americans — 
Respect  America"  was  judged  the  win- 
ner in  a  local  contest  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

Danny  is  a  sophomore  at  Webster  High 
School.  He  has  obviously  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  his  subject,  and  I 
think  his  essay  merits  careful  reading 
by  the  Members  of  this  body. 

The  winning  essay  by  Mr.  Syhre 
follows : 
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Americans:    Respect  America 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  Ameri- 
cans can  respect  our  country.  I  think  patriot- 
Ism,  by  far,  is  the  best  way  to  show  our  re- 
spect for  America. 

Patriotism  is  the  love  of  one's  country  and 
much  more.  Patriotism  Is  loyalty.  Loyalty  is 
being  true  and  faithful  to  our  country.  If  we 
live  in  a  country  whose  privileges  and  protec- 
tion we  enjoy,  it  is  our  obligation  to  recog- 
nize the  benefits.,  we  receive  by  being  true  to 
its  government.  A  good  American  citizen  is 
loyal. 

Patriotism  is  being  fair.  We  must  not  think 
we  are  the  only  country.  All  the  world  should 
matter  to  us.  We  should  love  the  world,  but 
we  should  love  our  country  more.  We  do  not 
have  the  right  to  do  anything  harmful*  to 
our  ovsm  country.  We  need  not  think  un- 
kindly about  all:  other  countries  in  order  to 
be  patriotic  toward  our  own. 

Patriotism  is  being  well-informed.  It  is 
our  business  to  inform  and  concern  ourselves 
about  problems  tn  our  community,  state,  and 
nation.  We  owe  to  our  government  an  under- 
standing of  Its  organization,  its  works,  and 
its  problems.  We  should  know  something  of 
the  great  men  of  our  country.  The  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  our  fiag  and  our  patriotic 
songs  should  not  be  Just  words  but  there 
must  be  some  thought  and  spirit  and  feel- 
ing that  makes  these  words  and  the  music 
really  mean  something.  A  good  citizen  Is  well- 
informed  of  what's  going  on. 

Patriotism  Is  the  courage  of  a  free  people 
firmly  dedicated  to  the  noblest  cause.  We 
should  have  courage  to  speak  when  we  do 
not  agree  with  something.  Patriotism  is  not 
to  believe  blindly  in  your  country,  whether 
it  Is  right  or  wrong.  It  means  everyday  serv- 
ice, it  means  keeping  out  of  our  minds  mo- 
tives and  temptations  to  be  selfish  or  to  dis- 
regard the  authority  of  our  country.  True 
patriotism  will  display  itself  in  sacrifice  when 
there  is  a  call  for  it.  It  will  always  try  to  face 
the  .facts  and  know  the  truth.  A  good  citizen 
will  co-operate  with  other  good  citizens  in  ■ 
accomplishing  worthy  ends. 

Patriotism  is  the  vision  that  led  our  found- 
ing fathers  into  dangers  of  a  wilderness  that 
was  to  become  the  proud  American  Republic 
in  which  we  live  today. 

If  we  Americans  will  respect  our  country 
and  be  proud  of  it,  then  we  should  have  the 
desire  to  make  it  the  best  of  all  nations. 


AMMUNITION   CONTROLS 
MISINTERPRETED 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  con- 
siderable apprehension  among  our  law- 
abiding  citizenry  concerning  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  Those  provisions  to 
which  I  have  specific  reference  deal  with 
ammunition  and  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements which  have  been  administra- 
tively imposed  by  the  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  previous  administration. 

There  is  cause  for  suspicion  in  the  fact 
that  because  the  Congress  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  attempts  to  attach  provi- 
sions to  the  act  that  would  have  estab- 
lished national  registration  and  licens- 
ing, a  roundabout  approach  for  registra- 
tion of  sorts  was  conceived  in  a  miscon- 
struction of  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments for  ammunition  through  adminis- 
trative regulations. 
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Section  922(b)  (5)  of  the  act  states,  in 
part: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed  Im- 
p>orter,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  sell  or  deliver — 
(5)  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any  per- 
son unless  the  licensee  notes  in  his  records 
.  .  .  the  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  of 
such  person  if  the  person  is  an  individual 
.  .  .  (Emphasis  added.) 

Ammunition,  as  defined  in  the  act. 
"means  ammunition  or  cartridge  cases, 
primers,  bullets,  or  propellant  powder 
designed  for  use  in  a  firearm". 

This  is  only  the  half  of  it,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  in  title  26  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  part  178,  section  178.125<c> , 
it  is  stated: 

The  sale  or  other  disposition  of  anununl- 
tion,  or  of  an  ammunition  curio  or  relic, 
shall,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (d)  of 
this  section,  be  recorded  In  a  bound  record 
at  the  time  such  transaction  is  made.  The 
bound  record  entry  shall  show:  (1)  the  date 
of  the  transaction,  (2)  the  name  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  caliber,  gauge  or  type  of  com- 
ponent, and  the  quantity  of  the  ammuni- 
tion transferred.  (3)  the  name,  address,  and 
date  of  birth  of  the  purchaser  (transferee), 
and  (4)  the  method  used  by  the  licensee  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  purchaser 
(transferee).  (Emphasis  added.) 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  when 
the  proposed  Internal  Revenue  Service 
regulations  were  initially  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  November  6, 
1968,  the  pertinent  provisions  of  section 
178.125  said: 

The  saJe  or  other  dlsp>osltion  of  a  firearm, 
ammunition,  curio  cr  relic  shall  be  recorded 
5y  the  licensed  dealer  or  the  licensed  col- 
lector at  the  time  of  such  transaction  .  .  . 
The  record  shall  show  the  date  of  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  each  firearm,  ammuni- 
tion, curio,  or  relic,  the  name,  address,  and 
the  license  number  (If  any)  and  the  date  of 
birth  of  the  transferee  if  such  person  is  not 
a  licensee.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Thus,  when  the  regulations  were 
printed  in  their  final  form  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  December  14,  1968,  the 
additional  requirements  for  informa- 
tion, pertaining  to  recordkeeping  xjn  the 
disposition  of  ammunition,  included 
"the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  cali- 
ber, gage  or  type  of  component,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  ammunition  trans- 
ferred." 

Not  only  do  I  believe  these  additional 
regulations  are  in  contravention  of  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  Congress  re- 
specting the  sale  and  disposition  of  am- 
munition, but  the  cumbersome  record- 
keeping requirements  imposed  by  ad- 
ministrative regulation  are  an  unneces- 
sary burden  on  the  licensed  dealer,  un- 
dei-  penalty.-of  not  more  than  $5,000  fine, 
or  not  more  than  5  years'  imprisonment, 
or  both.  In  addition,  the  information  re- 
quired pursuant  to  every  single  purchase 
of  ammimition  is  no  small  inconvenience 
on  the  purchaser  who  is  to  be  needlessly 
registered,  in  effect,  every  time  he  buys 
ammunition.  It  is  beyond  comprehension 
how  this  information  can  be  of  use  to 
anyone,  but  it  is  certainly  one  further 
step  to  dissuade  the  law-abiding  citizen 
from  purchasing  anything  connected 
with  a  firearm  by  psychologically  char- 
acterizing him  as  a  potential  lawbreaker 
or  as  one  who  might  be  implicated  with 
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a  crime  becaufee  of  the  purchase  of  a 
particular  typ9  of  ammunition. 

I  flrmly  believe  the  majority  of  the 
American  peoi^le  are  fed  up  with  this 
type  of  person^  disclosure  for  the  record 
which  represen|ts  the  continuing  erosion 
of  his  rights  toi  privacy  when  there  is  no 
clearly  defined  public  Interest  to  be 
served.  No  one[  I  am  sure,  wants  to  see 
the  day  when  liils  every  move  can  be  fed 
into  a  computer  which,  at  the  push  of 
a  button,  will  cjislose  his  life's  history  to 
be  used  at  the^  discretion  of  one  whose 
motives  might  ^ot  always  be  beneficent. 

One  other  (joint  to  be  made  is  de- 
rived from  the  language  of  the  preamble 
to  title  I  of  theJGun  Control  Act  of  1968. 
It  states,  in  part: 

...  It  is  not  the  purf>06e  of  this  title  to 
place  any  undue  or  unnecessary  Federal  re- 
strictions or  burdens  on  law-abiding  citizens 
with  respect  to  jthe  acquisition,  possession, 
or  use  of  flrearm|  appropriate  to  the  purpose 
of  hunting,  trapshootlng,  target  shooting, 
personal  protection,  or  any  other  lawful  ac- 
ttvtty  .«:-..  or  to  provide  for  the  Imposition 
by  FetJeral  regulations  of  any  procedures  or 
requirements  other  than  those  reasonably 
necessary  to  Implement  and  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  thL^  title. 

SigniflcantlyJ  these  statements  make 
no  reference  |to  "ammunition."  even 
though  the  provisions  of  the  act  regulat- 
ing the  acqul4tion  and  disposition  of 
ammunition  art  contained  in  title  I.  Are 
we  to  believe,  therefore,  the  proponents 
of  national  registration  and  licensing, 
having  been  defeated  in  their  obvious 
efforts,  sought  to  achieve  the  objectives 
In  principle  by  the  more  insidious  reg- 
ulation of  ami|iunition  which,  If  effec- 
tively controlleid,  would  make  the  pos- 
session of  a  firearm  less  significant?  I 
think  the  answfer  is  yes,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  fact  that  the  blanket 
coverage  of  all  ammunition  under  the 
provisions  of  tile  act  is  otherwise  with- 
out substance,  i 

Therefore,  Mjr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Introduce  a  {companion  bill  to  others 
sponsored  by  j  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  which  would  specifi- 
cally exclude  'jshotgim  shells,  metallic 
ammunition  suitable  for  use  only  in 
rifles,  any  .22-caliber  rimfire  ammuni- 
tion, or  any  component  parts  thereof" 
from  the  deflni^on  of  "ammunition"  as 
it  is  used  in  th^  Gun  Control  Act.  I  urge 
other  Members]  who  feel  as  I  do  to  do 
likewise  in  th el  hope  that  such  support 
will  allow  Congress  to  work  its  will  on 
this  issue  to  asiure  that  the  administra- 
tive regxilatlond  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  no(j  be  permitted  to  subvert 
the  intent  of  Cftngress. 


A  BELL  AND  A  PRAYER 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  WASSACHTTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUsi  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdap.  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  BURKeI  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  the  Qulncy 
Sun,  Qulncy,  Mass.,  on  Thursday,  April 
3, 1969,  entltledi"A  Bell  and  a  Prayer": 
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A   Bbix   and   a  Pratir:    Would  That   Goo 

Might  Oivx  Us  Othxrs  To  Taxx  His  Placx 

The  bell  toUed  sadly  and  solemn  words 
were  spoken  this  week  at  Qtilncy'a  historic 
United  First  Parish  Church  In  a  fareweU 
tribute  to  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Brown,  pastor  of  First 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Qulncy,  pin- 
pointed the  feelings  of  a  mourning  nation 
with  these  words : 

"Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  Is  a  symbol  of 
that  which  Is  good,  and  right,  and  strong  in 
our  nation. 

"Would  that  Ood  might  give  us  others  to 
take  his  place." 

His  eulogy  to  the  34th  President  and  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  was  given  during  &n  Ecu- 
menical Memorial  Service  at  the  "Church  of 
the  Presidents"  Monday  noon. 

And  at  4  pjn.,  the  big,  2,000-pound  bell  In 
the  belfry  tolled  for  five  minutes  as  funeral 
services  were  being  held  In  Washington.  D.C. 

The'  churoh's  bell  has  thus  been  soimded 
In  tribute  at  the  death  of  every  President 
since  George  Washington. 

"Dwlght  Elsenhower,"  said  The  Rev.  Brown, 
"was  a  warrior  whose  chief  aim  was  peace." 

"Our  time  Is  a  time  of  extremes  when  some 
are  willing  to  have  peace  at  any  price,  even 
the  price  of  chains,  and  others  are  willing  to 
have  war  at  any  price,  even  the  price  of  an- 
nihilation." 

"His  words  are  to  be  remembered.  He  said, 
1  hate  war  as  only  a  soldier  who  has  lived  It 
can.  only  as  one  who  has  seen  Its  brutality. 
Its  futlUty,  Its  stupidity.' 

"He  also  said,  'Today  ...  we  still  must  be 
wise  and  courageous  enough  to  live  fully, 
confident  In  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
taken  every  reasonable  step  to  deter  aggres- 
sion, and  that  we  shall  always  be  ready  to 
defend  liberty  .  .  .' 

"His  words  need  to  be  heard  In  ova  time." 

The  Rev.  Brown's  eulogy  was  listened  to 
attentively  by  approximately  150  persons  at- 
tending the  service  at  the  church  that  con- 
tains the  remains  of  Qulncy-bom  Presi- 
dents John  and  John  Qulncy  Adams  and  their 
wives. 

Other  Qulncy  clergymen  participating  In 
the  service  were : 

Rev.  Bradford  E.  Gale,  minister  United 
First  Parish  Church;  Rev.  Demetrics  Mlcheal- 
Ides,  St.  Catherine's  (Greek  Orthodox) 
Church;  Rabbi  David  J.  Jacobs,  Temple 
Beth  El;  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  J.  Hawko,  pastor 
Sacred  Heart  Church,  Rev.  Dean  E.  Benedict, 
Qulncy  Centre  Methodist  Church. 

DwiGHT  David  Eiskkhowbr:   His  Passing  Is 

More  Than  thx  Passing  of  a  Man 
(Text   of    the    eulogy    to    former   President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  gtlven  by  the  Rever- 
end Stephen  W.  Brown,  at  the  Ecumenical 
Memorial  Service  Monday  In  Qulncy's  his- 
toric First  Parish  Church) 
We  are  gathered  here  this  afternoon  to  re- 
member one,  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  .  .  . 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces  In 
Europe  during  World  War  n  and  the  34th 
President  of  the  United  States. 

His  death  on  Friday  last  leaves  our  land  a 
sadder  place.  And  yet,  because  Dwlght  El- 
senhower was  full  of  years,  because  he  was 
covered  with  honors  and  praise,  because  his 
efforts,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  of 
our  time,  bore  much  fruit  and  because  death 
Is  the  Inevitable  precondition  of  life  .  .  .  the 
passing  of  Dwlght  Elsenhower  does  not  have 
the  overtones  of  tragedy  that  would  be  quite 
evident  In  the  death  of  one  not  so  successful, 
not  so  full  of  years  and  not  so  highly 
esteemed. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  the  passing  of 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  should  Inspire  In  us  not 
only  sadness  and  hurt,  but  even  more,  a  feel- 
ing of  somber  thoughtfulness,  for  his  passing 
Is  more  than  the  passing  of  a  man  ...  It  Is 
the  death  of  an  era  In  which  giants  walked 
the  land,  the  passing  of  a  period  In  history 
when  men  seemed  taller  and  heroes  were 
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easier  to  come  by,  the  passing  of  a  quality  of 
life  that  we  have  somehow  lost. 

Dwlght  Elsenhower  was  a  warrior  whose 
chief  aim  was  peace.  Our  time  la  a  time  of 
extremes  when  some  are  willing  to  have  peace 
at  any  price,  even  the  price  of  chains,  and 
others  are  willing  to  have  war  at  any  price, 
even  the  price  of  annihilation. 

His  words  are  to  be  remembered.  He  said, 
"I  hate  war  as  only  a  soldier  who  has  lived 
It  can,  only  as  one  who  has  seen  Its  bru- 
tality. Its  futlUty,  Its  stupidity  .  .  ."  He  also 
said.  "Today  ...  we  still  must  be  wise  and 
courageous  enough  to  live  fully,  confident  In 
the  knowledge  that  we  have  taken  every  rea- 
sonable step  to  deter  aggression,  and  that  we 
shall  always  be  ready  to  defend  liberty."  His 
words  need  to  be  heard  In  our  time.  ^ 

Dwlght  Elsenhower  was  a  {XDlltlclan  whose 
aim  was  statesmanship.  He  was  a  man  who 
Invested  In  the  word  "politics"  Its  rightful 
qualities  of  honesty.  Integrity  and  service.  In 
a  time  when  there  are  those  who  would 
place  self-interest  above  national  Interest, 
who  wotUd  sell  their  souls  for  a  vote,  who 
would  rather  have  position  than  honor,  his 
life  would  guide  us. 

Called  to  serve  his  country  as  President, 
he  found  the  business  of  politics  distaste- 
ful and  at  the  same  time  to  give  that  busi- 
ness the  depth  and  quality  that  a  nation 
governed  by  political  forces  must  have  If  It 
Is  to  survive.  He  prayed  In  his  first  Inaugural 
address.  "Give  us,  we  pray,  the  power  to 
discern  clearly  right  from  wrong  and  allow 
aU  our  words  and  actions  to  be  governed 
thereby  .  .  .  May  cooperation  be  permitted 
and  be  the  mutual  aim  of  those  who  under 
the  concepts  of  our  Constitution,  hold  to 
differing  political  faiths,  so  that  all  may 
work  for  the  good  of  our  beloved  country 
and  Thy  glory." 

Dwlght  Elsenhower  was  a  citizen  whose 
aim  was  to  serve  his  country  best  by  the 
life  that  be  lived.  There  was  In  him  a  quiet 
simplicity  that  seems  alien  In  an  age  of 
sophistication  and  cynicism.  He  loved  hla 
God;  he  loved  his  family;  he  loved  bis  coun- 
try ..  .  sentiments,  if  expressed  by  a  lesser 
man,  would  bring  on  the  snide,  knowing 
smiles  of  a  generation  that  has  outgrown 
that  kind  of  naivete. 

However,  those  were  the  sentiments  with 
which  he  worked  as  he  forged  together  a 
group  of  nations  and  articulated  those  na- 
tions' goals.  Those  were  the  sentiments  with 
which  he  worked  as  be  led  his  own  country 
In  a  time  of  crisis.  Had  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
been  only  an  unknown  private  citizen  who 
operated  the  general  store  In  Abilene,  Kan- 
sas, I  doubt  that  the  qualities  that  he  per- 
sonified as  a  Supreme  Commander,  a  uni- 
versity president  and  president  of  the 
United  States  ...  I  doubt  that  those  quali- 
ties would  have  been  different. 

Let  us  once  again  listen  to  his  words:  "As 
friends  of  free  people  everywhere  in  the 
world,  we  can  by  our  own  example  .  .  .  our 
conduct  in  every  crisis,  real  or  counterfeit; 
our  resistance  to  propaganda  and  passion; 
our  readiness  to  seek  adjustment  and  com- 
promise of  difference  ...  we  can  by  our 
own  example  ceaselessly  expand  under- 
standing among  the  nations. 

We  must  never  forget  that  international 
friendship  is  achieved  through  rumors 
Ignored,  propaganda  challenged  and  ex- 
posed; through  patient  loyalty  to  those  who 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  it; 
through  help  freely  given  where  help  la 
needed  and  merited.  In  this  sense  there  Is 
no  great,  no  humble  among  us.  In  rights 
and  In  opportunity,  in  loyalty  and  in  re- 
spKinslbillty  to  Ideals,  we  are  and  must  re- 
main equal.  Peace  Is  more  the  product  of 
our  day-to-day  living  than  of  a  spectacular 
program.  Intermittently  executed. 

The  best  foreign  policy  is  to  live  our  dally 
lives  In  honesty,  decency,  and  Integrity;  at 
home,  making  our  own  land  a  more  fitting 
habitation  for  free  men;  and  abroad,  Join- 
ing with  those  of  like  mind  and  heart,  to 
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make  of  the  world  a  place  where  all  men  can 
dwell  in  peace.  Neither  palsied  by  fear  nor 
duped  by  dreams  but  strong  in  the  rlght- 
ness  of  purpose,  we  can  then  pace  our  case 
and  caiise  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion 
.  history's  final  arbiter  between  nations. 
Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  is  a  symbol  of 
that  which  is  good,  and  right,  and  strong  in 
our  nation.  WoiUd  that  God  might  give  ua 
othere  to  take  his  place.  Ame^. 


HAMILTON  PROTESTS  INADEQUATE 
BUDGET  FOR  SOIL  CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  certain  items  in 
the  recommended  budget  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

I  represent  the  people  in  16  southeast 
Indiana  counties.  In  past  years  many  of 
these  16  counties  have  been  declared 
flood  disaster  areas  and  drought  disaster 
areas  within  the  same  year.  The  conser- 
vation of  soil,  water,  and  related  re- 
sources is  vital  to  both  their  livelihood 
and  well-being. 

Development  and  management  of  soil 
and  water  resources  under  the  leader- 
ship of  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts is  moving  toward  a  brighter  fu- 
ture. These  districts  are  continually 
broadening  their  horizons  to  meet  ever 
increasing  conservation  needs.  Where 
formerly  they  were  concerned  in  only 
agricultural  erosion  activities,  they  now 
are  deeply  involved  in  total  soil  aiid 
water  resource  development.  This  in- 
cludes assisting  local  people,  both  rural, 
and  urban,  manage  water  resource  for 
flood  prevention,  erosion,  and  sedimen- 
tation control,  municipal,  and  industrial 
water  supplies,  recreation,  beautifica- 
tion,  fish,  and  wildlife,  and  low  fiow  for 
water  quality  control. 

Each  of  the  16  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation districts  in  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  are  governed  by  five  local 
district  supervisors,  plus  a  number  of  as- 
sistant supervisors.  They  work  with  and 
provide  the  technical  assistance  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  coopera- 
tors  who  either  own  or  operate  land. 
These  supervisors  are  dedicated,  lead- 
ing citizens  in  their  areas,  and  serve 
without  pay  to  improve  the  public  wel- 
fare through  soil,  water,  and  related  re- 
source conservation.  These  districts  had 
622  new  cooperators  apply  for  assistance 
this  year,  which  brings  their  total  to 
8,656,  3,236  of  whom  applied  one  or  more 
conservation  practices  this  year.  The 
Dearborn  County  District  alone  has  as- 
sisted its  3,481  cooperators  to  install  432 
ponds,  39  of  which  were  done  last  year. 
These  districts  depend  on  the  technical 
assistance  furnished  by  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  persormel  to  achieve  the 
planning  smd  application  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  conservation  measures. 

Funds  budgeted  In  1969  furnished  600 
man -years  less  technical  assistance  to 
districts  nationally  than  was  budgeted  in 
1959.  This  trend  toward  eventual  emas- 
culation of  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts,  dedicated  to  planned  develop- 
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ment  and  wise  utilization  of  our  natural 
resources,  must  be  reversed. 

Included  in  the  appropriation  for  as- 
sistance to  districts  are  the  Federal  funds 
needed  to  carry  on  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Soil  Survey.  This  provides  a  sound 
basis  for  determining  good  land  use,  and 
is  used  extensively  by  local  planning 
boards,  highway  departments,  park  and 
recreation  boards,  engineers,  architects, 
as  well  as  builders,  developers,  and  other 
landowners  and  operators. 

In  Indiana  districts  have  an  immediate 
need  for  72  man-years  of  technical  serv- 
ice in  addition  to  the  budgeted  positions 
to  meet  their  scheduled  workload.  Eleven 
of  these  needed  man-years  are  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District,  and  the 
shortage  is  adversely  affecting  the  con- 
servation effort  therein.  Ohio  Coimty 
formed  a  district  a  year  or  so  ago.  To  date 
no  funds  have  been  available  to  staff  this 
new  district.  The  part-time  technical 
assistance  that  has  been  made  available 
comes  from  the  adjoining  Dearborn 
Coxmty  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict, which  further  dilutes  the  assistance 
to  that  district. 

In  the  light  of  these  needs  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
movement  on  the  lives  of  my  constitu- 
ents, the  national  budget  appropriation 
for  technical  assistance  to  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  should  be  $130 
million. 

Within  the  total  program  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  the  Public  Law 
566  small  watershed  projects  which  have 
gained  tremendous  popularity.  These 
projects  are  aimed  at  full  development 
of  the  soil  and  water  resources  in  an  area, 
and  serve  to  reduce  costly  flooding,  re- 
duce erosion  and  sedimentation,  provide 
water  for  industry  and  rural  and  urban 
areas,  create  water-based  recreation  de- 
velopments, and  significantly  improve 
the  quality  of  the  environment. 

In  the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
there  are  16  applications  on  file  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  completion.  A  breakdown 
of  these  projects  is  shown  as  follows: 
Completed:  Elk  Creek. 
Approved  for  construction:  Stucker 
Pork,  Muddy  Fork  of  Silver  Creek,  Twin- 
Rush  Creek,  and  Dewitt  Creek. 

Plfinnlng  completed  and  awaiting  au- 
thorization: Delaney  Creek. 

Plaiming  completed  and  imdergoing 
review:  Lost  River. 

Planning  authorized  and  underway: 
Upper  Vernon  Fork,  Lower  Vernon  Fork, 
and  East  Fork  of  Whitewater  River. 

Preliminary  investigation  completed: 
Whitewater  River  (Fayette  County) ,  and 
Upper  West  Fork  of  Whitewater  River. 
Preliminary  investigation  studies  un- 
derway: Silver  Creek  and  Blue  River. 

Applications  awaiting  service:  White 
Creek. 

On  most  of  these  projects,  local  people 
have  spent  considerable  time  and  money 
to  organize  conservancy  districts,  and 
secure  land  easements  and  rights-of-way. 
In  some  cases  moneys  were  borrowed  and 
interest  is  being  paid  to  provide  their 
portion  of  the  costs  for  this  waterslied 
development.  All  this  activity  was  predi- 
cated on  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
viding their  share  of  the  agreed  amounts 
of  money  for  planning  and  construction 
on  schedule.  Preliminary  investigations 
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are  currently  being  delayed  in  Blue  River 
and  Silver  Creek  due  to  lack  of  watershed 
planning  funds.  This  is  holding  up  the 
local  organization  of  conservancy  dis- 
tricts, which  are  necessary  before  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  can  proceed 
with  work  plan  development. 

Construction  plans  are  either  ready,  or 
will  be  ready,  to  contract  in  fiscal  year 
1970,  amounting  to  $7,993,000  for  the 
State  of  Indiana.  If  the  present  national 
budget  appropriation  is  allowed  to  stand, 
only  about  25  to  30  percent  of  this  con- 
struction could  be  started. 

Based  on  the  State  estimate,  the  three 
operational  watersheds  in  the  Ninth 
District — Twin-Rush,  Stucker  Pork,  and 
Muddy  Fork  of  Silver  Creek— which  have 
construction  planned  in  the  amount  of 
$1,713,000  during  fiscal  year  1970,  would 
be  forced  to  delay  approximately  65  to 
75  percent  of  their  needed  improvements. 

It  required  much  initiative,  enthusi- 
asm, hard  work,  and  local  money  on  the 
part  of  my  constituents  to  advance  their 
watershed  projects  to  where  they  are 
now.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  so  lightly 
regard  this  local  effort,  in  which  we  en- 
couraged the  action,  and  then  say: 

No.  we  cannot  assist  you  now.  You  must 
live  with  yo\ir  fiood  problems  until  some  In- 
definite future  time. 

Instead,  I  strongly  believe  we  should 
encourage  this  local  initiative  whenever 
and  wherever  they  have  the  courage  to 
move  forward  as  my  constituents  have 
done. 

A  study  completed  in  Indiana  identified 
44  additional  potential  watersheds  in 
the  Ninth  District  that  have  problems 
and  needs  that  can  be  overcome  by  ac- 
tion under  the  Small  Watershed  Act. 
With  these  additional  potential  projects 
installed  the  Ninth  District  could  receive 
annual  benefits  amounting  to  $2,300,000 
from  flood  prevention  and  drainage  im- 
provements, have  3,000  man-years  of 
additional  employment,  create  200  new 
jobs  and  69  new  or  expanded  businesses, 
15  additional  water  supply  reservoirs, 
sufficient  to  supply  91,000  people.  18  new 
recreation  developments,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  annual  payroll  would  be  at 
least  $1,480,000  per  year.  The  reduced 
pollution  from  sediment  would  be  very 
signiflcant  (1,600,000  tons  per  year)  and 
the  cost  of  antipollution  efforts  would  be 
reduced  by  nearly  $300,000  per  year.  The 
total  need  for  application  of  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  practices  would  be  ac- 
celerated, and  when  all  projects  were  in- 
stalled, would  have  a  value  to  the  land  in 
the  Ninth  District  that  would  exceed 
$40  million. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  people,  as  well 
as  many  others  in  Indiana,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  national  budget  appro- 
priation should  be  placed  at  no  less  tlian 
$8  million  for  watershed  planning,  and 
$80  million  for  watershed  operations. 

Last  year  I  reported  to  this  committee 
that  there  was  not  a  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  project  in  my  dis- 
trict, but  that  careful  evaluation  was 
being  made  of  the  outstanding  successes 
being  achieved  in  the  Indiana  Lincoln 
Hills  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment project.  The  conservation  action 
programs  being  achieved  on  the  part  of 
local  people  in  the  Lincoln  Hills  resource 
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look.  Today  I 
the  application 


conservation  a^id  development  project 
was  too  much  i>t  a  temptation  to  over 
Sin  happy  to  report  that 
for  the  Historic  Hoosier 
Hills  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment project  h£(s  been  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted for  planning  approval.  However, 
I  am  most  unhkppy  about  the  delay  in 
getting  this  api^licatlon  approved.  I  sin- 
cerely urge  this  committee  to  support 
the  $10,252,000  ^  the  budget  for  resource 
conservation  aflid  development  and  to 
add  to  this  every  dollar  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  is  a  time 
when  every  Federal  dollar  must  be  spent 
wisely.  But,  wel  must  also  move  ahead 
with  certain  proven  domestic  programs 
for  the  well-being  of  our  own  people.  In 
my  opinion,  the  benefits  attained  through 
the  work  of  the  $oil  Conservation  Service 
is  of  tremendoufe  value  to  our  Nation.  I 
sincerely  hope  jthe  increase  in  budget 
appropriation  oijtlined  in  this  statement, 
will  be  favorably  considered. 


HOW    ARAB    mOPAGANDISTS    AND 
THEIR  FRIENDS  WORK  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


NEW    YORK 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUEl!,.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tivities of  severa  oflficial  Arab  propagan- 
da agencies  op  "rating  in  the  United 
States  have  reached  scandalous  propor- 
tions. 

The  Arab  Inftrmation  OfQce,  for  ex- 
ample, maintairs  headquarters  in  five 
major  American  cities,  through  which  it 
engages  In  a  heivlly  financed  program 
of  propaganda  a:tivities.  It  is  registered 
as  an  ofiBcial  spokesman  for  the  14  coun- 
tries of  the  Arab  League. 

The  general  tenor  of  these  propaganda 
activities  is  well  iidicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  authorized  m  aps  of  the  Middle  East, 
issued  by  the  Ara  o  Information  Office,  do 
not  even  indicate  the  existence  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  As  long  as  the  Arab 
States  do  not  admit  the  existence  of 
Israel,  the  hope  or  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  or  even  thii  possibility  of  opening 
direct  negotiations  there  is  obviously  very 
small. 

Of  even  greati  r  concern,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  ano  ;her  officially  sponsored 
Arab  organization,  devoted  to  securing 
support  for  illegil  guerrilla  operations 
and  schemes  ol  terrorism  against  a 
peaceful  neighbo',  is  actually  maintain- 
ing an  office  in  I  his  country  under  the 
guise  of  providing  information.  I  refer 
to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
headed  by  a  man  Inamed  Yasir  Arafat.  It 
Is  the  business  of]  this  group  to  organize 
guerrilla  bands  1o  invade  Israel.  It  is 
shocking  to  learr  that  such  an  agency 
maintains  an  offlc  e  on  Second  Avenue,  In 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  activ- 
ities of  th's  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation exceed  thd  limits  prescribed  for 
the  operation  of  friendly  information 
services  in  this  coi  intry,  ao  defined  by  the 
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terms  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  duties  of 
the  United  States  regarding  our  relations 
toward  a  country  with  which  we  are  at 
peace,  Israel,  require  us  to  put  an  end 
to  the  activities  within  our  boimdaries  of 
any  agency  such  as  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  background  of  this 
entire  matter  is  well  discussed  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  current  issue  of 
Prevent  World  War  HI,  a  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  World  War  HI,  Inc.,  of  50  West  57th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.,  which  should  be 
of  great  interest  to  my  colleagues: 

How  Arab  Propagandists  and  Their  Friends 
Work  in  America 

It  Is  a  commonly  heard  complaint  from 
Arab  quarters  that  their  cause  has  "no  voice" 
in  America.  In  point  of  fact,  the  exact  oppo- 
site Is  the  case. 

Each  of  the  14  Arab  states  has  Its  own 
delegation — and  usually  its  own  informa- 
tion officer — at  the  United  Nations.  On  top 
of  that,  the  Arab  Information  Center,  oper- 
ating for  all  of  the  Arab  League  states,  main- 
tains headquarters  In  New  York,  Washington, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Dallas — plus  a 
representative  in  Florida. 

TTiere  Is  also  the  Palestine  Arab  Delega- 
tion— which  purports  to  represent  the  in- 
digenous Arab  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  but 
Is  actually  the  registered  agency  of  the  Arab 
Higher  Committee  of  Palestine,  headed  by 
Haj  Amin  el-Husselnl,  better  known  as  the 
former  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem.  (He  was 
once  Hitler's  "special  advisor"  on  the  "final 
solution  of  the  Jewish  problem.") 

Most  reprehensible  of  all  is  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO) — an  agency 
established  and  financed  by  the  Arab  League 
states  for  the  express  purpose  of  organizing 
guerrilla  units  to  invade  Israel,  in  order  to 
bring  an  end  to  what  it  insists  upon  calling 
the  "Zionist  usurpation"  there.  This  agency 
is  openly  dedicated  to  defiance  of  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  resolutions,  and  It  pub- 
licly proclaims  its  goal  of  ending  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State  of  Israel.  Yet,  it  Is  permitted 
to  operate  with  offices  in  the  United  States, 
although  its  bellicose  purposes  are  clearly  set 
forth  In  papers  filed  with  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

One  might  well  ask  whether  the  United 
States  is  not  in  fact  acting  contrary  to  its 
obligations  to  countries  with  which  we  are  at 
peace  in  providing  haven  to  such  an  agency 
as  the  PLO;  and  one  must  certainly  say  that 
in  permitting  it  to  operate  within  our  bor- 
ders, we  are  leaning  over  far  backward  to 
make  things  easy  for  Arab  war-promoters. 
one-sided  voices 
The  mere  presence  of  so  many  Arab  state 
delegations  at  the  United  Nations  provides  a 
kind  of  built-in  advantage  for  certain  propa- 
ganda purposes.  When  Security  Council  de- 
bates are  televised,  for  Instance,  the  number 
of  minutes  given  to  Arab  spokesmen  and 
their  supporters  is  invariably  several  times 
greater  than  that  given  to  Israel  and  her 
usually  less-verbose  friends. 

On  these  occasions,  moreover,  the  Arabs 
have  generally  seen  fit  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  the  ordinary  rules  of  diplomatic  cour- 
tesy, while  objecting  to  any  slight  technical 
deviation  from  the  rules  by  those  on  the 
other  side. 

For  example,  during  the  debate  following 
the  Six  Day  War,  the  Ambassador  of  Saudi 
Arabia  delivered  vituperative  attacks  aga'nst 
both  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  the 
late  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedv,  on  the 
ground    that    they    had    donned    yarmulkes 
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when  attending  as  guests  at  a  Jewish  High 
Holiday  service  I  One  may  well  imagine  the 
reaction  in  Cairo  if  an  American  sp>okesman 
had  made  similar  {lersonal  attacks  upon 
members  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  gov- 
ernment. 

Even  the  American  press  was  attacked — 
most  especially,  the  New  York  Times,  which 
Arab  propagandists  keep  insisting  is  "Jewish 
owned."  Yet,  it  is  imp>osslble  to  report  U  N. 
debates  on  the  Middle  East  without  giving 
more  space  to  the  Arab  spokesmen  than  their 
opponents,  because  of  the  mere  factor  of 
number.  A  line  by  line  survey  of  the  Times 
coverage  of  two  months.  Including  30  days 
before  the  Six  Day  War  and  30  days  after- 
ward, in  fact  shows  59.3 "^J  of  the  space  given 
the  Middle  East  during  that  period  to  be 
"pro-Arab"  and  only  40.7%  to  be  "pro- 
Israel."  Yet,  it  continues  to  be  a  constantly 
repeated — though  untruthful — theme  of 
Arab  spokesmen  that  "the  American  press  1-s 
against  us" — because  It  is  "Zionist  con- 
trolled." 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Arab-Israeli 
war  was  more  fully  reported  on  television 
from  the  Israeli  side  than  from  the  Egyptian 
side.  But  the  explanation  here  was  very  sim- 
ple: the  Israelis  welcomed  any  reporters,  in- 
cluding cameramen,  who  could  find  trans- 
portation to  follow  their  forces.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Egyptians  locked  up  all  American 
correspondents  in  a  Cairo  hotel,  under  guard, 
and  kept  them  there  during  the  hostilities. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Arabs  are 
hardly  justified  In  complaining  that  few  pic- 
tures were  taken  of  their  armies:  after  all. 
a  cameraman  cannot  cover  a  war  from  a 
hotel  room. 

THEIR   MAP  OMrrS  ISRAEL 

TTie  well-financed  Arab  Information  Cen- 
ter publishes  a  sllck-pap>er  monthly,  a  fort- 
nightly news  service  and  Innumerable 
pamphlets;  sends  speakers  to  uncounted  re- 
ligious and  civic  groupw;  provides  free  films 
and  maps  to  colleges;  recruits  participants 
for  radio  and  television  programs — and  stands 
ready  to  supply  any  high  school  debater  with 
a  10-poimd  assortment  of  literature.  (Indeed, 
its  supply  of  printed  material  is  one  of  the 
largest  available  at  any  Information  agency 
of  any  government  maintaining  outlets  in 
the  United  States.) 

Unfortunately,  not  all  of  the  material  from 
this  source  is  as  accurate  as  might  be  hoped. 
For  example,  to  this  very  hour  of  writing, 
the  well-printed  maps  of  "The  Arab  World" 
continue  to  show  Israel  only  as  a  cross- 
hatched  area  marked  "Israeli  occupied  ter- 
ritory of  Palestine."  Less  partisan  persons 
might  be  pardoned  for  asking  whether,  after 
20  years  of  recognition  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
an  Arab  map  might  not  at  least  show  the 
existence  of  the  State  of  Israel — even  If  Pres- 
ident Nasser  might  prefer  to  wish  it  out  of 
being. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Palestine  Arab 
Delegation  are  much  smaller  than  those  of 
the  Arab  Information  Center  with  its  numer- 
ous branches),  but  Its  activities  are  a  matter 
of  special  concern,  because  unlike  most  for- 
eign propaganda  agencies  this  "Delegation" 
concerns  Itself  very  directly  with  internal 
affairs  of  the  United  States. 

For  example,  when  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  negotiations  would  open  for 
the  possible  sale  of  new  aircraft  to  Israel,  the 
"Delegation"  sent  him  a  scathing  telegram 
and  released  it  to  the  press.  When  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey  and  President-Elect  Nixon 
spokP  in  support  of  the  same  purpose,  they 
were  also  favored  with  telegrams  accusing 
them  of  courting  "Zionist  votes"  and  "harm- 
ing" American  Interests.  We  know  of  no  other 
purportedly  official  diplomatic  group  which 
conducts  Itself  in  such  a  manner — and  It 
Is  unquestionable  that  an  American  infor- 
mation representative  In  Cairo,  resorting  to 
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the  same  methods,  would  be  bustled  out  of 
the  country  at  once,  or  put  in  Jail. 

NEO-NAZIS   AIDED 

Even  more  reprehensible,  however,  is  the 
relationship  which  this  agency  has  built  up 
with  some  of  the  more  extreme  hate-groups 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  obvious  ef- 
'  fort  is  to  set  American  citizens  of  different 
religions  against  each  other.  At^one  period, 
indeed,  the  "Delegation"  actually  permitted 
a  self-avowed  neo-Nazi  group,  the  National 
Renaissance  Party,  to  use  the  Arab  postage 
meter  for  the  purpose  of  mailing  out  the 
"Party's"  own  vicious  anti-Jewish  publica- 
tion. On  another  occasion,  "literature"  writ- 
ten by  the  Palestine  Arab  Delegation  was 
made  available  for  printing  in  Common  Sense 
(described  in  a  staff  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as  "the 
source  of  some  of  the  most  vitriolic  hate 
propaganda  ever  to  come  to  this  Committee's 
attention") — and  the  material  actually  ap- 
peared in  two  editions  of  Common  Sense 
even  before  the  Delegation  got  around  to  is- 
suing its  own  pamphlet  edition.  Other  hate- 
literature  from  the  same  source  has  been 
extensively  used  by  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  and 
equally  notorious  American  antl-Jewlsb 
agitators. 

It  is  one  thing  to  advocate  a  national 
cause;  it  is  something  quite  different  for  a 
foreign  agency  to  try  to  stir  up  dlssentlon  in 
a  country  with  which  peaceful  relations  pre- 
sumably prevail. 

We  should  emphasize  here  that  the  Pales- 
tine Arab  Delegation  is  not  a  self-supported 
group  of  agitators.  It  has  filed  its  official  reg- 
istration papers  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice (Foreign  Agent  Registration  No.  1459)  as 
an  agency  of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  for 
Palestine,  with  headquarters  at  Almansurleh. 
Lebanon;  and  the  Higher  Committee's  Chair- 
man, the  former  Grand  Mufti,  Is  listed  as  re- 
siding in  Egjrpt,  near  Cairo.  Elarly  publica- 
tions of  the  "Delegation"  list  support  from 
the  four  Arab  states  surrounding  Israel,  but 
more  recently  only  the  Higher  Committee's 
spwnsorshlp  has  appeared  The  "Delegation"  Is 
recognized  at  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
extent  of  appearing  before  various  official 
committees,  where  it  claims  to  represent  the 
Arab  Palestinians.  These  facts  make  its  unin- 
vited Intervention  in  America's  domestic 
affairs  all  the  more  inexcusable. 

STTJDENTS  USED  AS  AGrTATORS 

A  survey  of  this  subject  would  be  incom- 
plete without  mention  of  the  Organization 
of  Arab  Students  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  which  has  units  on  over  a  hundred 
American  college  campuses.  The  United 
States  welcomes  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  tries  to  help  them  secure  an 
education — but  In  this  particular  case,  the 
students  who  belong  to  the  Organization  are 
also  told  to  consider  themselves  as  political 
spokesmen  for  the  views  of  their  home  gov- 
ernments. The  Organization  prints  an  elab- 
orate magazine,  which  contains  some  of  the 
most  violent  anti-Israel  propaganda  that  we 
have  seen — and  its  national  convention  it 
entertains  speakers  from  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organizations.  Apart  from  other  con- 
siderations, it  seems  hardly  appropriate  for 
an  organization  of  foreign  students,  with  ob- 
vious supjxwt  from  outside  governments,  to 
engage  in  such  activities  while  its  members 
are  guests  In  our  own  country. 

At  its  last-year's  National  Convention  the 
Organization  of  Arab  Students  honored  Dr. 
M.  T.  Mehdl  as  its  "Man  of  Year."  Dr.  Mehdl, 
a  former  employee  of  the  Arab  Information 
Center  (at  Its  San  Francisco  branch),  now 
heads  The  Action  Committee  on  American- 
Arab  Relations,  an  ostensibly  domestic  agency 
which  describes  Itself  as  "an  organization 
dedicated  to  better  American-Arab  under- 
standing. 

Dr.  Mehdl's  principal  claim  to  fame,  how- 
ever,  is  the  authorship  of  a  book  entitled 
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"Kennedy  and  Slrhan,  Why?" — the  outra- 
geous theme  of  which  Is  that  the  Jordanian 
assassin  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
ought  to  be  thought  of  as  a  ix>litical  pkrlsoner. 
Instead  of  being  tried  for  murder  In  the 
ordinary  way  in  the  courts  of  California. 

"Slrhan's  act  is  not  an  ordinary  case  of 
murder:  it  Is  a  political  act  and  political 
assassination.  Hence  traditional  legal  devices 
and  legal  remedies  cannot  adequately  provide 
proper  defense  for  the  accused,"  we  are  told. 
Mehdl,  in  effect,  tries  to  make  Slrhan's  ter- 
rible crime  Into  a  mere  incident  In  the  war 
between  Arabs  and  Israelis  (with  the  late 
senator  classified  as  an  Israeli  protagonist). 
The  idea  is  thus  suggested  that  Slrhan  should 
be  treated  as  "a  prisoner  of  war."  with  Ken- 
nedy classified  as  "a  casualty  in  that  war." 

Must  our  government  tolerate  this?  In 
short,  Arab  propaganda  runs  the  entire 
gamut  from  slick-paper  appeals  Intended  to 
influence  people  with  cultural  and  intellec- 
tual curiosity,  to  the  stirring  up  of  race 
hatreds,  the  organization  of  guerrillas,  and 
even  a  quasl-exculpetion  of  assassination. 

Some  aspects  of  this  agitation  are  almost 
certainly  contrary  to  American  law.  and  are 
certainly  in  violation  of  good  public  policy. 
There  is  no  excuse  to  permit  the  intentional 
stirring  up  of  group  hatreds  in  this  country 
by  people  acting  in  the  name  of  a  foreign 
government,  and  our  international  obliga- 
tions are  clearly  inconsistent  with  allowing 
the  continued  operation  of  militarist-ter- 
rorist groups  like  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization. 


WARREN  BLASTS  REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  law- 
abiding  citizen  agrees  that  "free  people 
require  a  free  judiciary."  The  communi- 
cations breakdown  results  in  the  word 
"free." 

This  was  a  weak  excuse  for  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  to  berate  the  elected 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  for  their 
mandated  duty  to  their  constituents  to 
act  within  the  framework  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  correct  power-grasping  deci- 
sions of  an  arrogant  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  treated  the  Constitution  as  if 
it  were  some  archaic  scrap  of  paper.  Or 
perhaps  the  Chief — quick  to  defend  judi- 
cial revolution,  dissent,  and  change — 
fears  legislative  process  with  the  people 
having  a  voice  in  Government. 

Strange  and  erratic  behavior  for  an 
appointed  official — even  Warren — to 
openly  profess  his  disapproval  of  the 
constitutional  system  by  attacking  re- 
form measures  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

A  responsible,  constitutional  judiciary 
is  essential  and  indispensable — the  very 
essence  of  this  Government — to  maintain 
law  and  order.  This  is  why  governments 
are  established  among  men.  And  it  is  only 
because  of  Mr.  Warren's  secessionist  de- 
parture from  his  duty  under  the  consti- 
tutional plan  that  many  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  have  felt  compelled  to  in- 
troduce bills  and  amendments  to  restore 
a  constitutional  judiciary,  having  integ- 
rity and  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Few  will  be  persuaded  by  Mr.  Warren's 
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plaintive  plea  over  what  he  called  the 
litigation  explosion.  For  he  and  his  fel- 
low usurpers  are  alone  responsible  for 
any  "litigation  explosion."  Their  many, 
many  maverick  decisions  against  the 
American  people — their  seeming  dedica- 
tion to  rewrite  our  basic  legal  concepts 
and  laws  were  his  Court's  own  fault — not 
the  Congress  or  the  American  people. 

Most  humorous  of  the  Chief's  retalia- 
tory pouting  against  Congress  was  his 
claiming  the  High  Court  decisions  added 
a  "civilizing  aspect  to  our  society." 

Only  an  individual  oblivious  to  what  is 
taking  place  in  our  country — the  mur- 
ders and  rapes,  criminals  running  ram- 
pant, anarchists  carrying  the  flag  of  the 
enemy,  millions  of  dollars  in  property 
damage,  homes  destroyed,  little  children 
denied  prayer — would  have  the  audacity 
to  boast  that  his  role  in  unleashing  the 
criminal  element  on  our  people  has  any 
relationship  to  a  better  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  report  by  Lyle 
Denniston,  fiom  the  Evening  Star  for 
April  10,  1969,  as  follows: 
Warren  Hits  Efforts  To  Curb  Court's  Power 
(By  Lyle  Denniston) 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  has  rebuked 
congressmen  who  tried  to  take  away  some 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  powers,  telling  them; 
"A   free  people  require  a  free  Judiciary." 

Warren's  comments  In  a  speech  here  yes- 
terday, marked  the  second  round  of  criticism 
he  has  aimed  at  Coiigress  in  the  last  month. 
-  A  few  weeks  ago  he  bluntly  accused  the 
lawmakers  of  depriving  the  high  court  and 
lower  courts  of  the  full  amount  of  money 
they  need  to  do  their  work. 

Yesterday's  speech,  which  was  oblique  and 
indirect  compared  with  the  earlier  one,  ap- 
peared to  be  an  answer  to  the  effort  In  Con- 
gress last  year  to  deprive  the  justices  of 
some  of  their  authority  to  decide  criminal 
law  Issues. 

When  Congress  attempted  to  include  these 
curbs  In  the  new  antlcrlme  law,  the  effort 
was    beaten    but   only    by    narrow   margins. 

Warren's  response  came  Indirectly  as  he 
used  the  historic  figure  of  Daniel  Webster 
to  make  his  point.  The  chief  Justice  was 
speaking  at  a  ceremony  marking  the  anni- 
versary of  an  1819  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  a  case  In  which  Webster  was  the  winning 
lawyer.  The  case  upheld  the  royal  charter  of 
Dartmouth  College  and  laid  the  basic  foun- 
dation for  much  of  American  Business  law. 

Warren  recalled  that  Webster,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congrress.  had  been  "stern  and  un- 
swerving— in  his  opposition  to  legislative  at- 
tempts at  retaliation  to  unpopular  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  The  chief  Justice  praised 
Webster  for  his  "tireless  effort  to  protect  and 
sustain  the  Independence  and  the  Integrity 
of  the  federal  courts,  and  their  authority  to 
give  meaning  to  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 

After  quoting  Webster  as  saying  that  the 
judicial  power  was  "essential  and  Indispen- 
sable to  the  very  being  of  this  government." 
Warren  said  that  those  "underlying  prem- 
ises" remain  valid  today. 

The  chief  Justice  also  returned  to  his  ear- 
lier theme  that  adequate  facilities  must  be 
provided  for  the  courts  so  they  could  han- 
dle what  he  called  a  "litigation  explosion." 

He  commended  lawyers  who  work  without 
adequate  pay  In  handling  unpopular  crim- 
inal cases  and  said  these  lawyers  "can  right- 
ly insist  that  there  be  an  allocation  of  pub- 
lic resources"  to  attain  the  "goal  of  equal 
Justice  under  law." 

Defending  the  advances  the  high  court 
Itself  had  made  tn  the  field  of  criminal  law, 
Warren  said  the  result  has  been  to  add  a 
"civilized  aspect  to  our  society." 
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AN  AMERICAN  AFFRONT   TO 
CHILE? 


HON.  JOBL  T.  BROYHILL 

Of  vnonnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday^  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHIIll  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  David  John  Gladstone,  of 
Falls  Church,  Va..  has  called  my  atten- 
tion to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  March  28. 1969,  edition  of  the  Chilean 
newspaper,  Polltlca  Economia  Cultura. 
The  article  details  the  plans  of  the  pub- 
lisher of  an  anti-American,  pro-Com- 
munist newspaper  to  obtain  an  $800,000 
loan  through  the  AID  program  in  Chile, 
to  improve  the  facilities  of  his  news- 
paper, now  referred  to  in  Chile  as  the 
■ 'official  bulletin  of  criminals." 

Mr.  Gladstone  »sked: 

WouJd  you  plea4e  And  out  why  my  tax 
doUan  are  being '  used  to  support  Oom- 
munlst   newspaper^   In    Chile? 

in  ai»- effort  t©  comply  with  his  re- 
quest, I  have  todiay  written  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  t6  obtain  full  details  on 
this  proposed  loa^i.  I  urge  my  coUeagues, 
who,  I  am  sure,  #ould  share  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's and  my  qoncem  over  such  mis- 
use of  taxpayersi  fimds,  to  join  me  in 
urging  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
to  look  into  this  loBn,  and,  if  the  facts  are 
as  stated  in  the  Politica  Economia  Cul- 
tura article,  to  ^eny  it  without  delay. 
The  article  rea^  as  follows: 

An  Amzricai^  Ajtront  to  Chile 
The  loans  allocated  to  Chile  by  AJ.D. 
(Agency  for  International  Development)  dur- 
ing thU  year  are  clo^e  to  30  million  dollars  ob- 
tained from  V  arlous  Sources  which  reach  from 
the  purchase  by  (thlle  of  farm  surpluses 
down  to  the  fluctuailons  In  the  price  of  cop- 
per. These  funds  ar^  Intended  to  be  used  by 
lers  and  businessmen 
lO  need  some  of  the  al- 
.asslfled  as  soft  goods 
lor  of  the  almost  70 
ider  "capital  goods." 
ding  to  'Printing  Ma- 

—  ^ —  ._.len  under  the  rapacious 

hands  of  Darlo  Salhte  Marie,  proprietor  of 
"Clarln"  the  paper  which  has  accumulated 
the  greatest  numb«  of  convictions  In  the 
Chilean  courts  of  Justice  for  violation  of  the 
laws,  and  which  even  malces  the  toughest  of 
Its  readers  blush  wltai  its  headlines,  obsceni- 
ties, insults  and  derision  at  the  human  and 
le  country. 

apparent  Impersonality 
:cords  Volpone  ( Darlo 
Je  plume )  ordered  print- 
ing machinery  from]  the  United  States,  ap- 
plying for  a  credit  ^lose  to  $800,000.  Using 
as  his  tool  the  terrotj  developed  by  his  paper. 
In  the  best  Chicago]  racketeer  style,  he  ob- 
tained the  approval  if  his  application  by  the 
Banco  del  Estado  (tne  Chilean  State  Savings 
Bank.)  This  bank  wU|  endorse  the  bills  drawn 
olpone  so  that  In  turn 
Chile  will  connect  the 


manufacturers,    fa 
working  In  Chile 
most    300    Items 
for    consumption. 
Items     included 
Item  84.34  correspc 
chinery"  has  Just  fa 


spiritual  values  of 

Hiding  behind  the 
of    International 
Salnte  Marie's  nom 


on  and  accepted  by 
the  Banco  Central  d 
operation  with  A.I  D 

Three  years  ago 
pone)    tried  to  fool 


ftrlo  Salnte  Marie  (Vol- 
phe  EStport  and  ImpMDrt 
Bank  with  a  similar  I  deal.  But  the  authori- 
ties of  that  international  credit  establish- 
ment, better  acquaiited  than  A.I.D.  with 
Volpone's  moral  stature  and  the  conse- 
quences which  such  b  credit  would  have  on 
the  presUge  of  the  Exlmbank  refused  the 
credit.  Unworrled  Volbone  turned  then  to  his 
Obtained  In  Leipzig  the 


Communist  pals  and 
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machinery  he  wanted.  At  present  the  insults 
and  attacks  of  "Clarln"  ag&lnat  the  Umted 
States,  its  armed  forces  and  Its  rulers  are 
printed  with  equipment  Imported  from  Com- 
munist Germany.  This  has  Increased  the  love 
of  the  Communist  Party  towards  "Volpone" 
and  it  Is  thus  that  there  is  a  permanent  re- 
lationship between  the  "Clarln"  of  Volpone 
and  "El  Slglo"  the  Communist  newspaper  in 
their  mentions  of  Vietnam.  Cuba,  racial  con- 
flicts in  the  United  States,  and  the  turns  of 
Internal  American  politics.  What  "El  Slglo" 
says  with  dullness  of  the  comrades.  "Clarln" 
repeats  making  fun  and  deprecating  the  role 
of  the  United  States  in  the  preservation  of 
world  democracy. 

Officials  of  AID.  in  Chile  have  blushlngly 
disclaimed  responsibility  for  this  deal  which 
will  strengthen  the  anti-American  repository 
of  Insults,  explaining  that  the  Agency  grants 
the  credit  so  the  Chilean  Government  which 
in  turn  operates  It  through  its  own  channels. 
According  to  these  officials  all  A.ID.  does  Is 
to  determine  each  year  the  total  amount  of 
the  grants  In  aid,  and  to  hand  over  the  list 
of  consumer  goods  or  capital  goods  available 
to  be  used  under  the  "A.IX).  Letters  of  Credit" 
which  are  granted  at  very  low  rates  of 
Interest. 

The  explanation,  nevertheless,  does  not 
free  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  VS.  from 
blame.  Without  their  approval  no  credit  op- 
eration can  be  materialized.  And  this  Is  recog- 
nized by  the  very  Banco  Central  de  Chile 
which  advises  the  commercial  banks  (by 
Circular  letter  No.  1052  of  30  Aug.  68)  that  it 
reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  the  dollar 
currency  It  has  furnished  "If,  for  any  reason 
the  [Importation)  cannot  be  completed." 

And  it  could  not  be  otherwise  because  if 
A.I.D.  disclaimed  all  responsibility,  passing 
it  on  to  the  officials  of  a  government  foreign 
to   that   which   Is   granting   the   credits,   it 
would  be  possible  for  "El  Slglo"  the  property 
of   the   Communist   Party   of   Chile   to   use 
A1J3.  credits  to  Install  a  modern  print  shop 
and  to  attack  with  American  machinery  ob- 
tained with  credits  granted  to  underdevel- 
oped   countries    "Tankee    Imperialism"    and 
"Yankee  murderers."  And  this  has  been  the 
usual  language  of  Volpone  and  of  "Clarln" 
towards  the  United  States  on  every  occasion 
when  its  people  have  had  to  face  a  problem. 
The  politics  and  the  national  and   Inter- 
national goings  on  of  the  United  States  are 
subjects  of  lively  discussion  and  worry  in 
Chile.  The  occupation  of  Santo  Domingo,  the 
conflict   in   Vietnam,   the   assassinations   of 
John  and  Robert  Kennedy,  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
or  the  meddling  of  Ambassador  Dungan  to 
speed  up  the  Agrarian  Reform  of  Chonchol 
(head  of  the  Agrarian  Reform  program  until 
late  1968)  have  divided  the  opinion  of  Chil- 
eans into  rabid  pro  and  con  groups.  But  it 
can  be  certain  beforehand  that  the  approval 
of  the  A.I.D.  loan  to  Volpone  to  Increase  his 
anti-American  and  anti-Chilean  artillery  will 
be  rejected  by  the  majority  of  leaders  and 
serious  members  of  both  the  right  and  left 
areas,  including  those  in  power  who  are  al- 
ready alarmed  by  the  jiimp  in  criminality, 
of  corruption  amd  immorality  developed  and 
stimulated  by  Volpone  and  "Clarln"  deserved- 
ly considered  the  "Official  Bulletin  of  Crimi- 
nals' In  Chile.  There  is  no  more  refined  porno- 
graphic or  criminal  press  than  that  produced 
by  Volpone  and  his  cohorts. 

American  diplomats  in  Chile  cannot  evade 
public  Judgment  If  they  do  not  alert  their 
Government  against  the  indignation  which 
the  granting  of  this  credit  to  "Volpone" 
will  arouse.  Nor  will  they  be  able  to  Justify 
themselves  before  the  new  president  and 
the  new  regime  which  will  be  governing 
Chile  after  1970.  How  will  American  diplo- 
mats face  the  new  President  of  Chile  when 
he  shows  them  the  dirt  of  "Clarln"  luxuri- 
ously printed  In  American  machinery  de- 
livered to  Volpone  through  the  unbelieva- 
ble generosity  of  the  American  people? 
And  tf  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Wash- 
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Ington  which  are  so  jealous  about  the  use 
of  foreign  aid  question  AID.  officials  about 
this  loan  to  Volpone  what  reasonable  ex- 
planation  wUl  they  give?  Or  do  American 
diplomats  In  Chile  ignore  that  Volpone's 
very  wife  forbids  "Clarln"  from  entering 
her  home  fearful  that  her  smaOl  daughters 
will  be  corrupted  by  reading  the  paper  their 
father  publishes?  Or  are  there  private  plans 
by  A.IX>.  to  impede  the  development  of 
Chile  by  promoting  crime,  immorality, 
shamelesaness,  and  public  corruption? 

This  would  be  the  only  explanation  for 
the  inconceivable  loan  of  $800,000  granted 
for  Volpone  to  bite  even  harder  the  gentle 
hand  which  helps  him  with  unbelievable 
bUndnees. 

Chileans  may  disagree  among  themselves 
on  the  American  policies  in  Chile:  for  some 
the  "Copper  Agreements"  may  be  ruinous, 
for  others  Ambassador  Dungan's  efforts  to 
harden  Agrarian  Reform  were  fatal;  but 
for  the  Immense  majority  of  the  country, 
for  all  the  decent  people,  the  affront  to 
Chile  should  the  A.I.D.  loan  to  Volpone  be 
finalized,  will  be  uneradlcable. 


WITHHOLDING  OF  CITY  INCOME 
TAXES  FROM  THE  COMPENSA- 
TION OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
10  of  this  year,  I  introduced  H.R.  8526 
which  authorizes  the  withholding  of  in- 
come taxes  imposed  by  Incorporated 
cities  with  a  population  of  60,000  or  more 
from  the  compensation  received  by  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Under  present  law.  Federal  agencies 
are  already  authorized  to  withhold 
State  income  taxes  from  the  pay  of  Fed- 
eral employees  and  to  return  such  collec- 
tions to  the  States  when  State  officials 
have  requested  such  withholding. 

My  bill  would  simply  enable  larger  in- 
corporated cities  also  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury which  would  provide  for  the  with- 
holding of  city  Income  taxes  owed  by 
Federal  employees  by  the  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  employing  such  in- 
dividuals. Since  this  measure  would 
apply  only  to  our  larger  cities.  It  will 
not  impose  too  heavy  an  administrative 
burden  upon  those  Federal  agencies 
which  withhold  such  taxes. 

The  Treasury  Department  in  the  past 
has  supported  similar  legislation  which 
would  give  larger  cities  the  same  assist- 
ance the  States  now  receive  in  collecting 
income  taxes  owed  by  Federal  employees. 
Cities,  caught  in  a  financial  bind  as 
they  attempt  to  provide  the  growing  re- 
quirements of  their  citizens  for  addi- 
tional and  Improved  schools,  housing, 
health  and  welfare  facilities  and  services, 
and  transportation  systems,  are  finding 
it  increasingly  necessary  to  add  income 
taxes  to  those  which  they  are  already 
levying  to  finance  these  needs. 

Further,  those  cities  which  do  impose 
an  income  tax  are  experiencing  some 
difficulty  in  collecting  the  amounts  owed 
by  Federal  employees.  Just  last  month 
the  Finance  Administrator  of  New  York 
City  complained  that  about  20  percent 
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of  the  Federal  employees  working  in  the 
city  had  escaped  paying  the  city  income 
tax.  He  indicated  that  "the  root  of  the 
problem  was  that  under  Federal  law  the 
city  could  not  require  Washington  to 
withhold  local  income  taxes  from  the 
weekly  or  biweekly  earnings  of  its  em- 
ployees." 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  enable 
our  cities  to  more  efficiently  and 
promptly  collect  the  income  taxes  to 
which  they  are  legally  entitled.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  prove  less  painful  to 
Federal  employees  If  such  amounts  are 
withheld  as  they  earn  their  income. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  your  support 
and  early  approval  of  this  measure. 


TIMELY  SPEECH  BY  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE A.  E  GIBSON,  MARITIME 
ADMINISTRATOR,  U.S.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  COMMERCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OP   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday,  April  11,  the  Ingalls  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.,  an  affiliate  of  the  Litton  Indus- 
tries, launched  the  Mormacstar  at  its 
yards  in  Pascagoula,  Miss.  The  Aformac- 
star  Is  the  third  of  the  class  designation 
Seabridge  for  the  Moore -McCormack 
Lines.  The  Mormacstar  is  the  last  word 
in  cargo  ships. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at 
the  launching  of  this  majestic  ship.  I  also 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Honor- 
able A.  E.  Gibson,  the  new  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, deliver  the  principal  address 
on  the  occasion  of  this  launching.  Be- 
cause of  the  quality  of  Mr.  Gibson's 
speech  and  the  further  fact  that  it  was 
his  first  public  appearance  in  his  new  ca- 
pacity as  Maritime  Administrator,  I 
should  like  to  include  the  speech  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
all  who  are  Interested  In  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  an  adequate  merchant  ma- 
rine fleet.  Mr.  Gibson's  speech  was  well 
received,  and  I  am  confident  that  he  is 
going  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office 
in  an  able  and  constructive  manner.  The 
speech  follows: 

I  am  honored  to  be  present  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon 
the  launching  of  the  Mormacstar.  Since 
this  is  my  first  public  appearance  as  Mari- 
time Administrator,  you  might  say  that  we 
are  being  launched  together. 

And  If  I  may  stay  with  that  metaphor  for 
a  moment.  I  only  hope  that  I  penetrate 
the  bureaucratic  fogs,  ride  out  the  political 
storms  and  carry  the  workload  tonnage  with 
a  degree  of  the  ability  and  grace  that  I  am 
sure  wUl  characterize  the  career  of  the 
Mormacstar. 

It  is  a  propitious  time  for  all  to  join  to- 
gether to  achieve  an  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine worthy  of  a  great  nation  such  as  ours. 
I  am  sure  there  Is  no  downgrading  within 
this  Administration  or  faUure  to  recognize 
the  Importance  to  the  nation  of  its  merchant 
shipping.  If  I  thought  there  were.  I  wouldn't 
be  here  today.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  high- 
est level  of  this  Administration — frcan  Pres- 
ident Nixon  on  down — there  is  full  recognl- 
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tlon   of   the  importance   of  seapower  as  it 
relates  to  the  nation's  welfare. 

The  President  has  himself  defined  sea- 
power  as  "the  ability  of  a  nation  to  project 
into  the  oceans.  In  times  of  peace,  Its  eco- 
nomic strength;  in  times  of  emergency,  its 
defense  mobility."  It  Is  on  this  concept  of 
seapower  that  future  maritime  policy  wUl  be 
based. 

Speaking  specifically  to  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  President  has  said  that  this  Admin- 
istration shaU  "adopt  a  policy  that  recog- 
nizes the  role  of  government  in  the  well- 
being  of  an  Industry  so  vital  to  our  national 
defense  and  stimulate  private  enterprise  to 
revitalize  the  industry."  To  which  he  has 
added:  "We  shall  adopt  a  poUcy  that  will 
enable  American-fiag  ships  to  carry  much 
more  American  trade  at  competitive  world 
prices  .  .  .."  setting  as  our  goal  "a  sharp 
Increase  In  the  transport  of  U.S.  trade  aboard 
Amerlcan-fiag  ships." 

In  commenting  on  the  unsubsidized  sec- 
tors of  our  merchant  fleet,  the  President  has 
said  that  they  "must  be  given  attention,  so 
they,  too,  can  replace  their  deteriorating 
fleets  In  the  Immediate  futxire." 

The  President  has  appointed  a  team  which 
is  In  full  accord  with  these  views.  Secretary 
Stans  told  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
that  it  was  his  avowed  purpose  and  intent 
to  Implement  the  statements  of  the  President 
for  revitalizing  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. To  my  personal  knowledge,  and  I  am 
sure  that  of  many  present  here  today,  such 
similar  purpose  is  shared  by  Undersecretary 
Rocco  SicUlano,  and  soundly  seconded  I  can 
assure  you  by  the  new  Maritime  AKimlnistra- 
tor.  "^ 

But  in  addition  to  the  determlivfttion  of 
the  new  Administration,  It  Is  a  prop! 
time  for  achievement  for  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  within  the  Congress.  Certainly 
at  no  time  since  the  passage  of  the  1936 
Merchant  Marine  Act  has  there  been  the  de- 
gree of  awareness  that  exists  today  in  both 
the  Senate  and  House  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation  of  its  shipping  and  ship- 
building capacity. 

With  such  evident  awareness  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  on  the  part 
of  both  branches  of  the  government,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  provide  a  merchant  fleet  of  which 
this  nation  can  be  proud. 

It  Is  an  opportunity  to  be  grasped  by  the 
entire  Industry.  It  Is  a  time  for  closing  ranks 
In  order  to  revitalize  this  Industry  upon 
which  so  many  rely  for  a  Uvellhood  and  a 
future.  It  is  tune  to  put  aside  the  age-old 
feuds  and  dlylslons  that  have  torn  this  In- 
dustry asunder. 

In  spe&klng  of  the  need  for  a  revitalized 
merchant  marine,  the  President  has  said: 
"In  turn,  I  would  expect  initiative  and  co- 
operation from  both  industry  and  labor. 
Throughout  the  maritime  industry,  a  new 
outlook  must  be  encoin-aged  to  replace  the 
current  dlvlslveness  and  shortsightedness." 
In  similar  fashion.  Senator  Magnuson  only 
a  few  months  ago  commented  on  the  same 
need  for  eliminating  this  dlvlslveness. 

There  Is  probably  no  single  union  that 
could  not  or  would  not  negotiate  an  equitable 
contract  with  the  management  of  this  In- 
dustry at  this  time.  It  is  only  when  the 
inter-unlon  comptartsons  of  benefits  are  made 
and  Inequities,  real  or  fancied,  are  discovered 
that  negotiations  break  down  and  the  Jungle 
takes  over.  TTiere  must  be  some  plausible 
means  developed  to  ajudlcate  these  disputes 
between  unions,  or  any  new  Maritime  pro- 
gram wUl  be  frustrated  from  the  outset. 

The  time,  then,  for  uniting  In  a  common 
endeavor  In  which  the  Congress,  the  Ad- 
ministration, together  with  management  and 
labor  c&n  fotge  a  new,  a  vital,  a  profitable 
merchant  marine  to  serve  the  nation  is  now. 

I  have  no  delusions  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  undertaking — to  unite  a  divided  industry, 
to  work  out  a  merchant  marine  policy  ac- 
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ceptable  to  many  diverse  elements,  whose  in- 
terests, at  least  In  the  short-term,  often  seem 
quite  opposite  from  each  other.  Of  one  thing 
I  am  sure:  we  cannot  succeed  in  such  an 
undertaking  without  the  good  will  and  co- 
operation of  everyone  concerned. 

What  we  need  most  at  this  time  is  the 
support  of  the  industry  in  finding  solutions 
In  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  reason. 

New  labor  contract  negotiations  have  al- 
ready begun.  The  recent  expression  of  In- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  maritime  unions  to 
continue  negotiations  beyond  June  15th 
without  a  strike.  If  progress  Is  being  made, 
Is  most  encouraging.  Another  maritime  strike 
t^ls  year  is  unthinkable. 

Together,  we  can  all  move  forward  to  im- 
plement President  Nixon's  policy  statements 
on  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  In  the 
Administration,  we  are  doing  so.  We  are  hard 
at  work  to  come  up  with  implementing  pro- 
grams. We  are  not  "studying"  the  merchant 
marine.  It  has  almost  been  studied  to  death. 
We  are  not  questioning  Its  vital  role  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy.  We  are  not 
viewing  our  merchant  ships  solely  from  the 
defense  aspect.  On  the  contrary,  we  recog- 
nize their  vast  Importance  to  our  commerce 
and  the  national  economy,  their  service  In 
aiding  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Since  the  Administration  clearly  recog- 
nizes this  lmt>ortance,  I  am  confident  that 
the  resulting  program  will  reflect  It.  However, 
no  program  can  be  truly  effective  unless  It 
can  attract  private  capital— for  It  will  require 
large  Investments  to  match  the  shipbuUd- 
ing  subsidies.  If  a  new  fleet  is  to  be  built.  In 
like  manner,  much  of  this  fleet  Is  totaUy 
dependent  on  the  companies'  ability  to  at- 
tract commercial  cargoes  to  produce  the 
necessary  revenues  to  provide  continued  op- 
eration. Just  as  the  private  Investor  has  al- 
!rnate  uses  for  his  capital,  the  exporter  or 
importer  has  alternate  means  for  transport- 
ing his  cargo — neither  Is  forced  to  Invest  in 
or  use  American  flag  ships.  There  has  to  be 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  continued  opera- 
tion if  they  are  to  make  the  commitments 
so  essential  for  the  future  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet,  and  no  better  way  could  be  found 
to  do  this  than  the  negotiation  of  a  respon- 
sible maritime  labor  contract  this  year  with- 
out resort  to  a  work  stoppage. 

And  now  to  the  purpose  for  which  we  have 
gathered  today,  the  launching  of  a  magnifi- 
cent addition  to  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, the  Moore- McCormack  ship.  S.S.  Afor- 
macstar. 

The  building  of  a  new  ship  Is  always  a  rer 
assuring  symbol  of  economic  activity,  prog- 
ress, hope  for  the  future.  The  Mormac- 
star and  her  sister  ship  awaiting  delivery, 
the  Mormacstar,  are  not  Just  "replacement" 
ships.  They  are  bigger,  better,  faster,  more 
productive  ships  In  every  way  than  those 
whose  place  they  will  take  In  carrying  on 
the  commerce  of  our  nation. 

The  choice  of  the  class  designation  "Sea- 
bridge"  for  these  ships  Is  Indeed  appropriate. 
It  complements  the  "land-bridge"  concept 
which  Is  being  developed,  as  Increasing  avail- 
ability of  container  carrying  ships  makes  it 
possible  to  send  a  whole  shipload  of  cargo 
In  unit  trains  across  an  Intervening  con- 
tinent. 

The  modern  "sea-bridge"  Is  now  taking  its 
place  as  an  extension  of  the  land-b;  Idge.  to 
provide  totally  new  concepts  In  worldwide 
transf>ortatlon  systems. 

And  so.  to  Moore-McCormack  Lines  goes 
my  sincere  congratulations  for  their  Initia- 
tive, and  my  appreciation  of  this  very  con- 
crete evidence  of  the  company's  belief  in  the 
future  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

To  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Division  of 
Litton  Industries,  I  offer  similar  congratula- 
tions on  their  building  of  this  magnificent 
vessel.  The  capable  and  efficient  management 
of  the  shipyard,  and  the  skilled  hands  of  In- 
galls workers  are  evidenced  In  the  Mormac- 
star. 
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To  the  gradouBl  sponsor  of  the  Stomac- 
star,  allow  me  to  {wish  your  ship  well.  May 
the  Mormacstar  lave  a  long,  productive, 
profitable  life  In  tne  service  of  our  Nation's 
commerce — and  m^y  I  wish  her  "Ood  speed." 


BROADENING  THE  TAX  BASE 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 


or    PaNNStXVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday}  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  day  Ithan  this  one  to  bring 
to  the  attention  or  our  colleagues  a  study 
dealing  with  the  proadenlng  of  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  l^ase. 

"Tax  reform"  is  a  subject  mightily  In 
the  air  this  day  lis  it  has  been  most  of 
this  year.  There  is  renewed  hope  on  the 
part  of  the  American  taxpayer  that 
"this"  is  finally  the  year  when  something 
will  be  done  to  right  the  wrongs,  elimi- 
nate the-inequiti(  s,  close  the  Loopholes, 
and  reform  the  whole  tax  system. 
Whether  or  not  al  the  changes  that  need 
to  be  made  can  te  made  this  year  is  a 
subject  of  some  cctnjecture.  But  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  in  any  Member's 
mind  that  we  must  strive  extra  hard  to 
initiate  substantial  reforms  this  year. 
The  taxpayer  will  accept  no  less. 

The  most  imfo-timate  aspect  of  the 
present  tax  system  is  that  it  simply  does 
not  appear  to  be  s>'stematic.  It  is  a  "sys- 
tem" of  loopholes,  exemptions,  dodges, 
and  exclusions.  We  need  to  start  at  the 
base  and  work  up  if  there  is  to  be  a  real 
reform. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  lay  colleagues  a  study 
which  I  have  found  to  be  stimulating  to 
my  own  studies  of  potential  tax  reform. 
The  American  liar  Foundation  has 
kindly  granted  me  permission  to  include 
this  study  in  my  r  jmarks.  The  paper  by 
Attiat  P.  and  Davii  J.  Ott  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economic;  of  Southern  Metho- 
dist University  is  e  ititled  "Simulation  of 
Revenue  and  Tax  J  tructure  Implications 
of  Broadening  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Base."  I  have  alio  learned  from  the 
foundation  that  it  wUl  soon  publish  a 
more  comprehensive  book  on  the  subject 
of  tax  reform.  Thalt  book,  edited  by  Ar- 
thur B.  Willis,  wii:  be  entitled  "Studies 
in  Substantive  Tas  Reform"  and  should 
be  available  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

I  ask  that  Membi  srs  examine  the  paper 
below  with  the  vieii^  to  sharpening  their 
own  approaches  to  the  tax  reform  pro- 
posals before  the-' Congress.  There  are 
many  approaches,  1  >ut  whichever  one  we 
choose,  we  must  expand  the  tax  base. 
The  study  follows: 

Simulation  op  Revej  ue  and  Tax  Sthucttjre 
Implications  op  Biioaoeninc  the  Feoeral 
Income  Tax  Base 

(By  Attiat  F.  and  Dadd  J.  Ott.  Department 
of  Economics,  Sout  lern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity) 
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I.    INTBODtrCTlON 

This  paper  Is  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
resurts  of  a  study  on  substontlve  tox  reform 
conducted  at  Southern  Methodist  University 
during  1967-68  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Bar  Foundation  and  the  Tax  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  objectives  of  substontlve  tox  reform 
broadly  stoted  are  as  follows :  ' 

1.  Broaden  the  tax  base 

2.  Reduce  income  tax  rates 

3.  Simplify  the  technical  provisions 

4.  Eliminate  Inequity  in  tox  treatment  of 
Individuals  with  similar  Income 

5.  Remove  toxatlon  as  a  major  factor  In 
business.  Investment,  and  family  estate 
planning 

We  limit  oiu-  discussion  here  to  the  simula- 
tion of  a  substantial  broadening  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tox  base,  applying  existing  ( 1965) 
tox  rates  to  the  new  tax  bases,  and  calculat- 
ing the  Implied  proportional  tox  rate  and 
progressive  structure  needed,  with  the  new 
bases,  to  raise  1964  Individual  and  corporate 
income  tax  revenue.>^^  The  sample  of  tox  re- 
turns used  is  the  1964  Brookings  Tax  File, 
and  the  dato  for  making  the  Income  Imputo- 
tlons  were  obtolned  from  a  number  of  differ- 
ent sources,  but  heavy  use  was  made  of  the 
1963  Federal  Reserve  Board  Study  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Characteristics  of  Consumers. 

Two  alternative  broadened  tax  bases  were 
used;  the  first,  which  we  call  BTB^.  essen- 
tially follows  the  plan  set  out  in  the  project 
proposal,  and  the  second.  BTB..  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  originally  proposed  base  to  In- 
corporate a  substontial  portion  of  unrealized 
capltol  gains  and  Imputed  rent  on  owner- 
occupied  homes. 

Section  n  summarizes  the  major  findings 
Of  the  study.  Sections  III  and  IV  discuss 
srs,  and  BTB^.  respectively,  in  somewhat 
more  detail— the  effects  on  the  tax  base  and 
revenues  are  considered  by  Adjusted  Gross 
Income  (AGI)  classes,  and  the  significance 
for  the  base  and  tax  revenues  of  each  com- 
ponent of  the  BTB's  Is  also  considered. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  changes 
to  the  tax  laws  explored  In  this  study  do  not. 
by  their  Inclusion  or  by  the  exclusion  of 
other  possible  changes,  imply  any  advocacy 
on  the  part  of  the  Investigators.  Other  pos- 
sible changes  should  also  be  Investigated 
before  any  major  revision  of  the  law  Is  under- 
taken. 

U.  SUMMAST  op  major  FINDINGS 

The  major  findings  of  the  study  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  1.  Broadening  the  base 
under  BTB,  would  add  $252  billion  to  the 
tox  base;  under  BTB^  some  $271  billion  would 
be  added.'  In  both  Instances  the  bulk  of  the 
gain  in  the  tax  base  comes  from  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  personal  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions ($179.5  billion).  However,  considerable 
amounts  are  added  to  the  base  by  the  in- 
come imputations,  particularly  in  the  cases 
of  partnership  treatment  of  corporate  proflto 
(in  BTB.),  the  dividends  plus  total  capltol 
gains  on  corporate  stock  treatment  of  cor- 
porate income  (in  BTB,),  treating  capital 
gains  as  ordinary  income,  and  fringe  bene- 
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fite.  Not  surprisingly,  the  other  Imputotions 
(excluding  Imputed  rent)  together  account 
for  only  a  small  portion  of  the  change  In 
the  base  ($9.4  billion)  .< 

While  the  treatment  of  personal  exemp- 
tions and  deductions  and  corporate  Income 
would  be  a  large  portion  of  any  major  base 
broadening,  it  must  be  remembered  that  only 
selected  Income  items  have  been  added  to  the 
base  in  this  study.  If  we  were  to  be  truly 
comprehensive,  for  example,  by  integrating 
gift  and  estote  taxation  with  the  personal  tax, 
the  relative  Importonce  of  these  three  Items 
would  diminish  (though  It  would  still  be  a 
large  part  of  the  base  broadening). 

Table  1  shows  the  dramatic  effect  that 
taxation  of  the  much  larger  bases  would 
have  had  on  1964  revenues:  '  the  low  14.4- 
13.9  percent  flat  tox  rate  on  all  Income  needed 
to  raise  the  same  revenues  as  was  obtained  in 
1964,  and  the  effect  on  average  tox  rates  in  a 
progressive  rate  schedule  yielding  actual  1964 
revenue.' 

TABLE  1 -SUMMARY  OF  EFFECTS  OF  BASE  BROADENING 
ON  THE  TAX  BASE.  TAX  REVENUES,  AND  TAX  RATES 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  BTB  CONCEPTS 


item 


BTB,       BTB; 


Billions  ol 
dollars 

1.  Old  tax  base 230.4       230.4 

2.  New  lax  base  481.6        501.3 

3.  Change  rn  tax  base 251.2      '270  9 

(a)  State  and  local  bonds  interest \.\  \  \ 

(b)  Interest  on  life  insurance 17  {'7 

(c)  Employer's  contributions  to  and 

interest  on  profit  sliaring  and 

pension  plans  7.0  7  0 

(dXD  Partnersltip  treatment  ol  cor- 
porate protits 44.1 

(dX2)  Dividends  plus  capital  gains 
(realized  and  unrealized)  on 
corporate  stock   5g  g 

(e)  Deductions  and  exemptions 179.5       1795 

(f)  Realized  capital  gains  as  ordinary 

income 11. 2 

(h)SI 2  2 

(i)  Imputed  rent 28  7 

(j)  Unemployment  compensation 2.2"  2  2 

(k)  Sick  pay    _                _                 e  6 

4  1%4  tax  revenues-'                                       69  7  69  7 

5  Tax  revenue  from  BTB  at  1965  tax  rates. .  1 13.'  3  126. 4 

Percent 

6.  Flat  tax  rate  needed  to  raise  1965  actual 

revenue  14  4  13  9 

7    Progressive  rate  schedule  (0  to  40  percent) 

required  to  raise  1965  revenue,  selected 

levels  of  taxable  income  (average  tax 

rate):'' 
(a)  $1,000      ^  .02  02 

(b)j3.ooo _.:..:    :o6     •« 

(c)  J5.000    10  08 

(d)  $10.030 20  17 

(e)  $50.000 , 3S  35 

(f)  $100,000    38  38 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

'The  change  in  the  tax  base  for  imputations  is  $283,200,- 
000.000  But  the  addition  to  the  base  Is  only  $270  900  000  000 
since  $12,800,000,000  v»ere  excluded  from  old  base  in  making 
the  (I)  imputation 

'Includes  personal  and  corporate  income  tax  revenues. 
Corporate  income  tax  revenue  is  on  a  cash  basis,  from  Joseph  A 
Pechman,  Federal  Tax  Policy  (Washington,  DC:  Brookings 
Institution.  1966),  p  276. 

'  For  BTBi  the  revenue  raised  would  actually  be  $71  900,- 
000,000.  the  schedule  for  BTBj  would  raise  $71,100,000,000. 
The  computer  program  used  to  calculate  these  schedules 
yielded  these  totals  as  the  closest  approximation  to  the  $69,700,- 
000,000  of  revenue  needed  A  description  of  the  tax  function 
used  IS  appended  to  Studies  in  Substantive  Tax  Reform  (see 
text  note  1  supra). 


P:otnctes  at  end  of  article. 


m.  A  CLOSER  LOOK  AT  BTB, 

We  now  consider  BTB,  in  more  detail.  Each 
addition  to  the  base  will  be  presented  sep- 
arately to  show,  by  AGI  class:'  (1)  the 
amount  Imputed;  (2)  the  change  in  tax 
revenue  (1965  rates)  from  making  the  Im- 
putotlon  alone;  and  (3)  the  change  in  tax 
revenues  (1965  rates)  from  •'dropping'  the 
Imputotlon  alone  from  BTB^.  Steps  (2)  and 
(3)  bracket  the  "first-order"  (assuming  no 
changes  in  be  fore-tax  Incomes)  revenue  ef- 
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fectB  of  each  imputotlon.  Table  2  shows  the 
effect  of  the  imputation  of  each  item  in  BTB^ 
on  tax  revenues. 

Interest  on  State  and  local  bonds 
As  Table  2  shows,  $1,116  million  of  stote 
and  local  bond  Interest  was  Imputed.  As  ex- 
pected, most  of  the  addition  to  the  tax  base 
falls  in  the  upper  AGI  classes;  $671  million, 
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or  60  percent,  of  the  $1,116  million  Is  esU- 
mated  to  have  been  received  by  tox  unite 
with  $50,000  or  more  of  AOI.  AR^  Is  the 
"add-on"  revenue;  aB-  denotes  the  "back- 
off" revenue  change.  The  marginal  tax  rate 
(the  change  in  tox  revenue  from  the  "add- 
on" (AB,)  divided  by  the  amount  Imputed 
Is  54  percent.  This  Is  slightly  lower  than  most 
previous  estimates.' 


TABLE  2.-SUMMARY  OF  REVENUE  EFFECTS  OF  IMPUTING  ITEMS  TO  TAX  BASE-BTBi 
[Amounts  in  millions  of  dollars! 


\ 


AGI  class 


Item 


$0  to  $3,000 


$3,000  to 
$10,000 


$10,000  to 
$25,000 


$25,000  to  $100,000  and 
$ltX),  000  over 


State-local  bond  interest: 

Amount  imputed 0 

aRi .- - S 

ARj 0 

Interest  on  saving  element  in  life  insurance: 

Amount  imputed 127 

AR, - 19 

AR, -     ■      23 

Employer's  contributions  and  interest  on  profit- 
sharing  and  pension  plans: 

Amount  imputed .-  209 

ARi 32 

A«, *1 

OASI  benehts  received  by  filing  units: 

Amount  imputed '•„  1 

AR, 362 

ARj *60 

Uenmployment  compensation: 

Amount  imputed JfO 

ARi 12 

aRi 1" 

Partnership  treatment  of  corporate  income: 

Amount  imputed 2,315 

^g::::;;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;  J*? 

Exemptions,  deductions.and  sick  pay: 

Amount  imputed 32,154 

aR,          *.*18 

arI:.: 5,321 

Treatment  of  realized  capital  gains  at  ordinary 

income:  £., 

Amount  imputed ?** 

AR, 00 

AR2 122 


127 
25 
31 

773 
138 
163 


2,095 
388 
455 

1,024 
186 
255 

1,399 
250 
289 

8,220 
2.080 
2,429 

103,306 
18,495 
20,259 


1,596 
319 
420 


161 
4S 
55 

505 
113 
140 


3,536 

ftU 

1,040 

217 
57 
89 

117 
25 
30 

11,271 
4.114 
4,682 

36.171 
8.179 
9,425 


552 
725 


458 
221 
262 

255 
105 
131 


711 
308 
375 

57 
26 
33 

3 
1 
2 

14,002 
7,896 
8,404 

6,837 
2.880 
3,464 


2,863 
1.241 
1,458 


369 

28 
18 
19 


93 
58 
64 

5 
3 
3 

0 
0 

a 

8,326 
5,760 
5.817 

1.585 
1,052 
1,102 


4.292 
2.033 
2.039 


Total 


1.116 
527 
606 

1,687 
393 
476 


e.984 
1.692 
2.044 

3,802 
635 
840 

2,240 
388 
450 

44, 134 
20. 265 
21,830 

180,053 
35.433 
39,579 


11.184 
4,213 
4.765 


Interest  on  savings  element  of  life  insurance 

The  result  of  Imputing  interest  on  the  sav- 
ings component  of  life  insurance  Is  also 
shown  in  Table  2.  ThU  form  of  Income  is  ap- 
parently heavily  concentrated  in  the  $5,000- 
$15,000  AGI  class;  our  estimate  shows  some 
66  percent  of  the  $1,687  million  is  received 
by  tax  unite  in  this  range.  The  tox  yield 
varies  from  a  low  of  $393  million  to  a  high 
of  $476  million — again  there  Is  a  substontial 
difference  In  the  revenue  gain  depending  on 
where  the  income  is  "put  on." 
Employer's  contributions  to  private  pension 
plans  and  interest  on  pension  plans 

Table  2  shows  the  effect  of  Imputing  to  the 
tax  file  a  substontial  porUon  of  "fringe  bene- 
flto" — employer  contributions  to  private  pen- 
sion plans — and  the  Interest  on  the  vested  in- 
terest of  employees  in  such  plans." 

This  Income  is  concentrated  In  middle- 
income  classes;  74  percent  ($5,199  million) 
fell  In  the  $5.000-$20.000  AGI  classes.  Again, 
the  high  and  low  revenue  gain  estimates  dif- 
fered considerably,  from  $1,692  million  to 
$2,044  million. 

Social  security — old  age  and  survivors 
benefits 

Separate  imputotions  were  made  for  bene- 
fits accruing  to  the  aged  and  to  survivors 
under  OASI.  It  Is  estimated  that  $3,604  mil- 
lion of  OASI  benefite  received  by  aged  unite 
wa3  received  by  the  aged  unite  filing  In  1964 — 
the  rest  was  received  by  non-filing  aged  unite. 

As  one  would  expect,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  this  Income  was  received  by  units 
in  the  lower-Income  classes.  Those  with 
AGI's  of  less  than  $5,000  received  $2,787  mil- 
lion of  the  total,  over  three-fourths  of  the 
total  received  by  filing  unite.  As  a  result,  the 
tax  yield,  toklng  either  the  high  or  low  estl- 
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mate,  Is  not  as  large  relative  to  the  added 
income  as  •with  the  previous  items;  the  aver- 
age marginal  tax  rate  Is  about  17-22  percent. 

Imputing  survivors'  benefite  to  filing  sur- 
vivors' beneficiaries  has  contributed  very 
little  to  the  base  and  revenues.  Only  $198 
million  of  Income  was  Imputed  and  $30 
million  to  $38  million  of  revenue  gained.  Our 
calculations  Indicated  only  about  107,000  of 
the  470.000  families  receiving  survivors'  bene- 
fits In  1964  would  be  represented  In  the  tox 
file,  and  thus  about  $800  million  of  survivors' 
benefite  accrued  to  non-filing  unite. 
Unemployment  compensation 

The  Imputotlon  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefite  shown  In  Table  2  was 
$2,240  million  concentrated  In  the  AGI 
classes  below  $10,000  (95  percent).  The  rev- 
enue gain  at  1965  rates  ranged  from  $388 
million  to  $450  million. 
Partnership  treatment  of  corporate  profits 

The  partnership  treatment  of  corporate 
profits  was  approximated  under  the  assump- 
tion that  every  dividend  recipient  received 
a  constant  propwDitlon  of  totol  corporate  prof- 
Ite  In  proportion  to  his  holdings.  That  is,  a 
dollar  in  dividends  received  represente  a  con- 
stant multiple  of  dollars  In  proflte  before 
taxes  at  the  corporate  level.'"  This  was  as- 
sumed to  be  true  regardless  of  AGI  class. 
This  constant  multiple  was  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  gross  corporate  profite 
to  dividends  (net  of  Intercorporate  divi- 
dends), which  was  approximately  4.0"  In 
1964.  Due  to  underreporting  of  dividends  In 
1964  this  number  was  blown  up  to  4.5.  Thus 
the  Imputation  was  made  by  adding  the  divi- 
dend exclusion  and  3.5  times  dividends  to 
taxable  Income.  Because  of  underreporting  in 
the  tox  file  some  bias  may  exist.  Another  bias 
may  exist  because  proflte/dlvldend  ratios  are 
likely  to  vary  for  dividend  reclplente  directly 
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with  AGI  class.  Thus  the  revenue  change 
from  taxing  profite  to  stockholders  shown 
here  Is  probably  an  underestimate. 

Table  2  shows  totol  profite  Imputed  to 
stockholders  abovie  the  amount  paid  out  In 
dividends  as  $44.^34  ■=  concentrated  largely 
m  the  AGI  classes  $25,000  and  above.  This 
addition  to  the  b.ise  results  in  substantial 
revenue  gains  measured  either  "from  the 
bottom"  ($20,265  million)  or  "from  the  top" 
($21,830  million).  The  average  marginal  rate 
Is  clearly  high,  that  Is,  from  46  to  49  percent. 

Exemptions,  deductions  and  sick  pay,  and 
realized  capital  gains 

Three  elemente  In  the  base  broadening  did 
not  Involve  any  income  imputations  but  con- 
sisted of  eliminating  certain  "preferences" 
in  treatment  of  Income,  namely,  personal 
exemptions  and  deductions,  the  sick  pay  ex- 
clusions, and  realized  capltol  gains.  The  ef- 
fects these  changes  have  on  closing  the  gap 
between  AGI  and  taxable  Income  are  sum- 
marized In  Table  2. 

Treating  realized  capital  gains  as  ordinary 
Income  adds  $11,184  million  to  the  tax  base. 
68  percent  of  which  falls  in  the  AGI  classes 
$25,000  and  above.  This  change  would  yield 
$4,213  million  to  $4,765  million  In  additional 
revenue. 

Elimination  of  all  personal  exemptions 
would  add  $112,594  million  to  the  tax  base, 
concentrated  in  the  $10,000-$15,000  AGI 
classes  (84  percent  falls  in  this  range).  The 
revenue  gain  at  1965  rates  would,  of  course, 
be  substantial,  ranging  from  $20,788  million 
to  $22,712  million. 

Elimination  of  personal  deductions  raso 
adds  substantially  to  the  tax  base — $66,897 
million.  Over  half  of  this  Is  concentrated  In 
the  $5,000-$15,000  AGI  classes  (57  percent), 
and  the  revenue  gain  would  be  $14,542  mil- 
lion to  $16,741  million.  The  sick  pay  exclu- 
sion adds  only  $562  million  to  the  base  and 
some  $120  mllUon  to  $143  million  of  revenue. 

IV.   A  COMPARISON   OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  BTB,   AND 
BTB, 

Since  the  second  version  of  the  bread  t.\x 
base  (BTB,)  differs  from  BTB,  only  with  re- 
gard to  two  items — imputed  rent  and  the 
treatment  of  corporate  income — we  need 
only  discuss  here  the  impact  the  addition  of 
these  two  items  has  on  the  tax  base  and 
tax  revenue  changes  discussed  in  the  previ- 
ous section.  We  shall  therefore  discuss,  in 
turn,  the  results  of  ( 1 )  adding  Imputed  rent 
on  owner-occupied  dwellings;  (2)  substitu- 
tion of  the  taxation  of  dividends  plus  total 
(realized  and  unrealized)  capitol  gains  on 
corporate  stock  for  the  partnership  treat- 
ment of  corporate  Income;  and  (3)  the  dif- 
ferences In  the  distribution  of  the  tax  base 
by  AGI  classes  in  BTB,  and  BTB.. 
Imputed  rent  on  owner -occupied  homes 
Adding  net  rent  on  owner-occupied  homes 
to  BTB„  increased  the  base  $28,739  million, 
which  was  concentrated  In  the  $3,000-$20.- 
000  AGI  classes.  The  addition  to  tax  reve- 
nues is  estimated  as  between  $4,076  million 
and  $6,062  million.'" 

Taxing    corporate    income    by    taxing    divi- 
dends paid  and  total  capital  gains  on  cor- 
porate stock  at  ordinary  rates 
One  alternative  to  toxing  corporations  as 
partnerships    was    suggested    by    Blttker,'* 
namely,  taxing  the  dividends  paid  plus  total 
capitol    gains    (or   losses)    which    accrue    to 
stockholders.    We    have    attempted    here   to 
make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  effecte  of  such 
a  procedure. 

In  order  to  avoid  violating  our  assump- 
tions about  not  allowing  for  "second -order" 
effects,  dividends  (Including  the  amounte 
excluded)  are  "grossed  up"  by  92.3  percent, 
on  the  assumption  that  corporate  toxes  pre- 
viously paid  on  dividends  are  now  passed  on 
to  stockholders  In  short,  we  assume  the 
ratio  of  retained  earnings  to  profits  is  un- 
changed by  the  sew  treatment. 
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The  rcBulta  are  I  shown  In  Table  3.  Where- 
as the  partnershjp  method  added  $44,134 
million  to  the  bas^.  this  treatment  adds  con- 
siderably more.   0^.643   million.   The  result 


•  »BIE  3.-SUMMARV  OF  REVENUE  EFFECTS  OF  ITEMS  ADDED  TO  TAX  BASE-BTB, 
lAmounb  in  millions  of  dollan) 


Item 


Imputed  rtnt  on  owner-o^upied  home: 

AnxHint  imp4jt«d. 

aR, 

AR, 

Taution  of  dividends  plui  gains  from  changes  in 
valut  of  corporate  slocl^ 

Amount  imput... 

ARi , 

aRi 


Although  BTB, 
than   BTBi,  It   Is 
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Is  large  revenue  gains  of  $34,418  mlUlon  to 
$36,649  mUllon,  an  Increase  of  $14,163  mil- 
lion to  $13,819  million  on  the  partnership 
approach. 


April  15,  1969 


AGI  class 


)0  to  $3,000 


»,000  to 
$10,000 


$10,000  to 
CS.OOO 


$25,000  to 
$100,000 


$100,  and 
over 


Total 


2,667 
391 
413 


454 
112 
91 


14.711 
2,639 
1,739 


1,772 
4<3 
496 


9,133 
2.047 
1.238 


5,310 
1.342 
l.SM 


2,011 
810 
59S 


16,723 
8,914 
9.790 


214 
136 
90 


35, 223 
23,539 
23.669 


28,739 
6,024 
4,076 


58,643 
34,418 
35,649 


Distribution  of  BT  ?i  and  BTBt  by  AGI  classes 


Is  some  $20  billion  larger 
not  larger  In  every  AQI 
class— Brs,  Is  greater  In  the  $1,500-$6,000 
AGI  classes  and  the  $11,000-$60,000  AOI 
classes.  BTB,  Is  larger  for  all  other  AQI  classes 
(Ltxa  paratularly  sL  for  the  $60.00(>-$500,000 
classes  ana  the  "oyer  $1,000,000"  class. 

This  reflects  thd  fact  that  BTB,  does  not 
differ  from  BTB^  ^mply  by  the  addition  of 
Income  items.  If  jthls  were  the  case,  then 
BTB,  would  be  larger  than  BTBi  (or  at  least 
no  smaUer)  for  evA-y  AOI  class.  BTB,  reflects 
the  addition  to  B2TB,  of  Imputed  rent  and  a 
change  In  the  treatjnent  of  corporate  income. 
The  latter  change  tausea  the  tax  base  to  rise 
in  some  AGI  class*  and  fall  in  others.  Total 
capital  gains  In  BfB^,  which  account  for  a 
large  portion  of  (^rporate  income  in  this 
base,  were  dlstrlbi|ted  by  AGI  class  on  the 
basis  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sample  Survey 
of  corporate  stock  I  ownership.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  distribution  of  corporate  Income 
by  AQI  class  under  the  partnerslUp  treatment 
in  BTBi  was  base^  on  the  distribution  of 
dividends  by  AGI  tlaae  (via  the  "gross-up" 
technique  used).  It  is  not  surprising  that 
more  of  corporate  Income  goes  to  the  higher 
AGI  braclcets  unddr  BTB,,  since  persons  in 
higher  braclcetB  are  likely  to  prefer  capital 
gains  over  dividend  income  and  thus  hold 
stocks  with  low  difldend/prlce  ratios.  Thus 
in  the  highest  brajckets,  BTB,  considerably 
exceeds  BTBi. 

The  reason  for  the  excess  of  BTBi  over 
BTB,  in  the  $l,500-(  i5.000  and  $ll,00O-$50,0O0 
AOI  classes  is  a  rejection  also  of  the  switch 
in  the  treatment  of  corporate  income.  In 
Imputing  total  caidtal  gains  of  corporate 
stock  In  BTB..,  realiited  capital  gains  were  de- 
leted. In  these  classes  the  amount  imputed 
unount  deleted,  in  part 


TABLE  4.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  BTB,  AND  BTB,  BY 
AGI  CLASSES— Continued 


AGI  class 


BTB, 


BTB, 


Difference: 

BTB;  less 

BTB, 


$6,000  to  $7,000 36  707  4 

$7,000  to  $8,000 38.982.2 

$8,000  to  $9,000 35.252.4 

$9,000  to  $10,000 31.426  6 

$10,000  to  $11,000 25.701.2 

$11,000  to  $12,000 20,634  0 

$12,000  to  $13,000 17,191.1 

$13,000  to  $14,000 13  282  0 

$14,000  to  $15.000 10.407.6 

$15,000  to  $20,000 30.850.7 

$20,000  to  $25,000 14,996.9 

$25,000  to  $50.000 33,296.7 

$50,000  to  $100,000 18,574  2 

$100,000  to  $150,000....  5,938.8 

$1 50,000  to  $200,000. ...  2, 952  6 

$200,000  to  $500.000. ...  5, 923  1 

$500,000  to  $1.000,000...  2,277  5 

$1,000,000  and  over 3,411.3 

ToUl 481,593.9 


37,036.2 
39,438.2 
35,387.4 
31,459.4 
25.934.9 
20, 560. 6 
16,787.2 
12,947.3 

9,921.6 
29,257.2 
13,558.4 
29,628.9 
23, 283. 0 
12,948.4 

7.379.6 
14,632.0 

2,345.8 

5,928.6 


328.8 

456.0 

134.9 

32.8 

233,7 

-73.3 

-403.9 

-334.7 

-486.1 

-1,593.8 

-1,438.5 

-3,667.8 

4,708.8 

7,009.6 

4, 427. 0 

8,708.9 

68.3 

2,517.3 


501,320.7      19,726.8 


was  less  than   the 


because  realized  capital  gains  on  all  assets 
(rather  than  Jtisl  corporate  stock)  were 
deleted. 

It  Is  probable  thit.  had  an  attempt  been 
made  to  distribute  liorporate  profits  by  own- 
ership of  shares  n  ther  than  dividends  in 
BTBu  the  dlffereno!  in  the  distribution  of 
the  two  tax  bases  by  AGI  classes  would  not 
have  been  very  slgiilflcant. 

TABLE  4.-0ISTRIBUT  ON  OF  BTB,  AND  BTB.  BY 


AGI 


AGI  class 


0to$600     6,083  4 

$600  to  $1,000 .  4  408  2 

$1,000  to  $1,500 7.9209 

$1,500  to  $2,000 8,265  2 

$2,000  to  $2,500 9  088.8 

$2,500  to  $3,000 0  184  7 

$3,000  to  $3,500 I  29l'7 

$3,500  to  $4,000 3.146.'6 

$4,000  to  $4,500 4  237  2 

$4,500  to  $5,000 4'538'6 

$5,000  to  $6,000 ;  4  523  0 


CLASSES 


BTB. 


BTB: 


Dift^rence: 

BTB;  less 

BTBi 


6, 120.  5 

37.1 

4,497.2 

89.0 

8,039.1 

118.0 

8, 120.  5 

-144.7 

8,913.3 

-175.5 

10,164.3 

-20.4 

11.063.7 

-228.  0 

12,866.2 

-280.4 

13.949.9 

-287.3 

14.339.9 

-298.7 

34.812.2 

289.2 

rOOTNOTKS 

>  Arthur  B.  WUlls,  "Comments  and  Obser- 
vations by  the  Project  Director,"  In  Studies 
in  Substantive  Tax  Reform,  ed.  Arthur  B. 
Willis  (Chicago:  American  Bar  Foundation; 
Dallas,  Texas:  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity (forthcoming)). 

=  The  complete  results  of  the  project  as 
well  as  the  detailed  methodology  used  will 
be  presented  In  early  1969  In  Studies  in  Sub- 
stantive Tax  Reform  (ibid.).  The  book  will 
contain,  besides  an  expanded  version  of  this 
paper,  comments  and  a  history  of  the  project 
by  Arthur  B.  Willis  and  Charles  O.  Oalvln. 
Other  papers  Included  discuss  the  legal  as- 
pects of  tax-base  broadening  (by  Robert  A. 
Bernstein)  and  special  economic  studies  (by 
Gary  A.  Robblns.  J.  Scott  Turner,  and  Robert 
W.  Tlnney) . 

'  The  major  differences  in  BrB,  and  BTB, 
are  indicated  in  Table  1.  BTB^  excludes  im- 
puted rent  and  taxes  corporate  profits  as 
partnership  income,  while  BTB,  Includes  Im- 
puted rent  and  taxes  corporate  income  by 
taxing  dividends  (groesed  up  to  "pass 
through"  the  corporate  tax,  which  is  elim- 
inated) and  all  capital  gains  (realized  and 
luireallzed)  on  corporate  stock  at  ordinary 
rates. 

*  Recall,  however,  that  no  account  here  is 
taken  of  the  non-fliers.  This  would  Increase 
the  Increase  in  the  base  from  adding  OASI 
and  unemployment  Insurance  and  also  add 
virtually  aU  of  public  assistance  ( most  of  the 
recipients  being  non-fliers)    to  the  base. 

'Corporate  plus  personal  Income  taxes. 
The  Increase  In  personal  taxes  Is  after  de- 
duction of  the  lost  revenue  from  discon- 
tinuance of  the  corporate  tax  Implied  bv 
both  BTB-s. 

•  The  progressive  rate  schedule  used  Is  ex- 
plained in  Studies  in  Substantive  Tax  Re- 
form  (see  note  1  supra).  Essentially  It  is  a 
formula  meeting  the  following  constraints: 


(I)  the  tax  begins  with  the  first  luilt  of  In- 
come; (2)  the  rate  of  increase  In  the  average 
tax  Is  constant;  and  (3)  the  maximum  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  Is  40  percent. 

^To  save  space,  the  summary  tables  for 
this  and  the  following  section  use  5  AOI 
classes;  a  more  detailed  breakdown  by  13 
and  29  AGI  classes  will  be  given  In  Studies 
in  Substantive  Tax  Reform  (see  note  I 
supra). 

'Benjamin  A.  Okner,  IncoTne  Distribution 
aTid  the  Federal  Income  Tax  (Ann  Arbor: 
Institute  at  Public  Administration.  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  1966).  p.  86,  estimated  a 
59  percent  average  marginal  rate;  Ott  and 
Meltzer  and  Robinson  came  up  with  similar 
estimates.  See  D.  Ott  and  A.  Meltzer.  Federal 
Tax  Treatment  of  State  and  Local  Securities 
(Washington.  D.C.:  Brookings  Institution, 
1963),  p.  60;  and  R.  I.  Robinson,  Postwar 
Market  for  State  and  Local  Government 
Securities  (Princeton,  N.J.:  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  1960),  pp.  191-92. 

'Total  "fringe  benefits"  In  1964  were  esti- 
mated at  $16.6  billion  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  BvMness 
(July  1967),  p.  16.  The  amounts  excluded 
here  (because  data  were  not  available  on  the 
employer's  share  of  contributions  or  on  the 
distribution  of  this  amount  by  AOI  class)  are 
largely  contributions  to  health  and  accident 
insurance,  life  Insurance,  and  fringe  benefits 
of  government  (federal  and  state-local) 
employees. 

'"Alternative  treatments  of  dividends  and 
corporate  profits  are  discussed  by  Gary  A. 
Robblns  In  "Alternative  Tax  Treatments  of 
Corporate  Income  and  Capital  Gains," 
Studies  in  Substantive  Tax  Reform  (see  note 
1  supra ) . 

"  Economic  Report  of  the  President  (Feb- 
ruary 1968) ,  p.  290. 

"Dividends  received  In  1964  were  $12,477 
million  (from  Statistics  of  Income  [1964), 
p.  33).  Thus  the  amount  of  total  corporate 
profits  Implied  by  this  computation  is  about 
$66.6  billion.  This  is  less  than  actual  total 
corporate  profits  In  1964  of  $66.8  billion  (Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President  [February 
1968),  p.  290)  because  of  under- reporting  and 
Intercorporate  and  foreign  dividends. 

"A  detailed  explanation  of  the  method- 
ology will  be  presented  In  Studies  in  Sub- 
stantive Tax  Reform  (see  note  1  supra).  Note 
that  in  this  one  case  the  "back-off"  revenue 
gain  is  less  than  the  "add-to"  gain.  This  Is 
because  net  rent  was  Imputed,  and  where 
returns  had  mortgage  Interest  or  real  estate 
tax  deductions,  this  had  to  be  added  to  the 
imputation  to  avoid  double  counting.  When 
imputed  rent  was  deleted  from  BTB..  only 
the  net  rent  was  deleted,  not  the  double- 
counted  deductions.  See  Robert  W.  Tlnney, 
"Taxing  Imputed  Rents  on  Owner-occupied 
Housing,"  Studies  in  Substantive  Tax  Reform 
(see  note  1  supra)  for  further  details  and 
alternative  estlinates. 

"B.  Bittker,  "A  'Comprehensive  Tax  Base' 
as  a  Goal  of  Income  Tax  Reform,"  Harvard 
Law  Review,  Vol.  80  (March  1967),  p.  978.  See 
also  his  further  discussion  of  the  Ideal  of 
"Comprehensive  Income  Taxation:  A  Re- 
sponse." ibid..  Vol.  81  (March  1968),  p.  25 
n.,  pp.  1041-42. 


AMERICAN  DEFENDERS  OF  BATAAN 
AND  CORREGIDOR  TO  HOLD  NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rxoBiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
April  30  to  May  4,  the  American  De- 
fenders of  Bataan  and  Corregldor,  Inc., 


April  15,  1969 


will  convene  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  This 
unique  organization  is  composed  of  sur- 
viving members  of  the  defense  of  these 
Pacific  islands  and  the  infamous  Death 
March  during  World  War  n. 

When  this  organization  was  formed, 
members  recognized  that  it  would  be  un- 
usual among  veterans  organizations  in 
that  its  ranks  would  never  increase — 
only  diminish.  Yet  it  was  necessary  that 
they  band  together,  for  they  had  an  ex- 
perience in  life  that  this  country  must 
never  forget.  We  are  grateful  for  this 
reminder  of  a  part  of  the  history  of  our 
country  that  required  American  fighting 
men  to  summon  up  amazing  courage  and 
endurance. 

For  the  survivors,  their  very  existence 
serves  as  testimony  to  bravery  and  de- 
votion to  their  country's  ideals  far  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  most  people  to  even 
imagine.  I  congratulate  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  outstanding  organization  for 
what  they  have  accomplished. 

One  survivor  of  the  Bataan  Death 
March  is  Louis  Cusano,  who  as  a  private 
first  class  survived  40  months  in  Japa- 
nese prison  camps.  On  his  return,  he  told 
a  grisly  story  of  the  inhuman  torture 
and  slaughter  of  American  military  men 
during  this  terrible  period.  Now,  Mr.  Cu- 
sano is  a  resident  of  Miami,  Fla.,  and 
is  still  serving  his  country  as  an  employee 
of  the  U.S.  Post  Office. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Cusano  and  other 
members  of  the  American  Defenders  of 
Bataan  and  Corregldor.  May  they  con- 
tinue to  gather  for  these  meetings  for 
many,  many  years.  They  deserve  the  high 
honor  and  tribute  of  a  grateful  nation. 


A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH  CELEBRATES 
HIS  80TH  BIRTHDAY  TODAY 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  IS.  1969 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  80th  birthday  of  the  noted  A. 
Philip  Randolph  it  is  my  privilege  to  offer 
this  distinguished  gentleman  my  best 
wishes  for  a  future  which  yet  promises 
further  service  in  a  life  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Negro  people  and  to 
the  cause  of  justice  for  all  men. 

Mr.  Randolph  retired  last  year  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters  of  which  he  was  the  chief  founder 
in  1925.  From  that  time  until  the  present 
Mr.  Randolph  has  devoted  himself  un- 
spEuingly  toward  uniting  all  segments  of 
the  working  class.  He  maintained: 

My  philosophy  was  the  result  of  our  con- 
cept of  effective  liberation  of  the  Negro 
through  the  liberation  of  the  working  people. 
We  never  separated  the  liberation  of  the 
white  working  man  from  the  liberation  of 
the  black  working  man — rather,  we  believe 
the  unity  of  these  forces  would  bring  about 
the  power  to  really  achieve  basic  social 
change. 

And,  indeed.  A.  Philip  Randolph  has 

been  instrumental  in  the  evolution  of 

positive  social  change.  He  organized  the 

march  on  Washington  movement  which 
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led  President  Roosevelt  to  initiate  the 
commission  on  fair  employment  prac- 
tices in  1941  which  became  the  prede- 
cessor of  State  and  Federal  antidiscrimi- 
nation laws.  He  also  served  as  a  member 
of  Mayor  LaOuardla's  commission  on 
race  in  1935  and  later  as  honorary  Chair- 
man of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights.  Last  year  he  retired  as  the 
AFL-CIO's  only  Negro  vice  president. 

It  is  therefore  an  honor  for  me  to  join 
so  many  other  Americans  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has  done  so  much 
toward  realizing  the  goal  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans. 


THE  VXFLNERABLE  RUSSIANS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  IS.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ref- 
erence to  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  present  period  has  been  de- 
fined as  "an  era  of  negotiation  rather 
than  confrontation."  Whether  this  def- 
inition is  accurate  and  valid  or  ill- 
founded  and  misleading  is  a  subject  for 
much  debate.  Psychopolitically,  we  are 
being  confronted  by  the  Russians  on 
every  front,  even  within  our  own  domes- 
tic environment.  Nonetheless,  if  we  be- 
lieve this  is  an  era  of  negotiation,  then 
obviously,  even  in  this  case,  we  should 
approach  it  with  knowledgeability,  back- 
ground, and  insight. 

The  book,  "Thife  Vulnerable  Russians," 
furnishes  these  necessary  requisites  for 
negotiating  with  the  Russisms.  The  nu- 
merous favorable  reviews  given  this  work 
point  this  out  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For 
example,  as  the  review  below  shows: 

This  Is  a  much-needed  book  that  should 
serve  to  startle  Americans  out  of  their  cold 
war  complacency. 

Authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University,  the  book  enables 
us  to  understand  why  diplomacy  and 
negotiations  are  themselves  mere  instru- 
ments utilized  by  the  highly  vulnerable 
Russians  to  advance  their  cold  war  ob- 
jectives. Copies  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Bookstore,  White 
Gravenor  Building,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, Washington.  D.C.  The  following  re- 
view, written  by  Geraldine  Pinch  in  the 
October  issue  of  Free  China  Review,  ex- 
plains in  part  the  significance  of  the 
work: 

Tm    VULNBEABLE    RDSSXANS 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  reviewed  by 
Geraldine  Fitch) 
In  the  dedication  of  his  book,  the  author 
bares  Its  essence:   "To  all  freedom  fighters, 
particularly  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Insurgent  Army  which  In  World  War  n 
fought  both  the  Nazis  and  the  Russian 
imperlo-colonlallsts.  Their  supreme  sacrifice 
.  renders  historically  inseparable  the  far- 
flung   evfints   of   our   American   Revolution, 
Ukraine's  Independence  and  the  freedom  of 
every  non-Russian  nation,  as  well  as  the  Rus- 
sian  people,   now   held   captive   In   the   Red 
Empire  . . ." 

In  the  light  of  Russia's  steady  determina- 
tion to  reach  world  domination  through  the 
exploitation  of  captive  nations,  the  often  In- 
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consistent,  unplanned  and  wavering  policies 
of  the  United  Stales  have  resulted  in  Rus- 
sian diplomatic  victories  and  encroachments 
In  the  Middle  East  and  North  Vietnam.  The 
United  States  has  done  well  twice:  (1)  In 
getting  the  missiles  out  of  Cuba  and  (2)  In 
the  annual  Captive  Nations'  Week  proclama- 
tion. Unfortunately  the  U.S.  president's  proc- 
lamation remains  only  that  instead  of  a 
program  of  action.  Khrushchev's  bit- 
ter railing  against  the  resolution  during 
Richard  Nixon's  visit  in  1959,  and  the  harsh 
comments  in  the  Russian  press  and  in  broad- 
casts Indicates  that  a  new  nerve  was  struck. 
Professor  Dobriansky  exposes  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  as  the  Incubator  of  Soviet  Russian 
Imperlo-colonlallsm,  the  fraud  of  Lenin's 
promise  of  "land,  bread  and  peace"  and  the 
sham  of  such  Moscow  slogans  as  "peaceful 
coexistence".  Communism,  he  explains,  is 
used  as  a  technique  by  the  Russian  leaders. 
They  are  guilty  of  the  same  imperialism  and 
colonialism,  the  emplre-bulldlng  that  was 
started  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  characterized 
Russia  after  the  16th  century. 

Methods  have  Included  divide  and  conquer.  ' 
networks  of  conspiracy,  genocide,  Russiflca- 
tloii.  two  steps  forward  and  one  back,  broken 
treaties,  messlahship.  Ideological  smoke- 
screens, political  partition,  the  police  state, 
distortions  of  history,  anti-Semitic  pogroms 
and  Potemkln  Village  tactics.  Russia's  policy 
is  one  of  internal  totalitarian  rule  and  ex- 
ternal imperialism  and  colonialism. 

There  always  have  been  Russian  freedom 
fighters  and  resistance  movements — Poland's 
Pulaski,  the  Ukraine's  Shevchenko,  White 
Ruthenlan  and  Byelorussians,  North  Cauca- 
sians and  the  Muslims  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of 
Central  Asia.  The  author  stresses  the  need 
to  study  the  history  of  Tsarist  emplre-bulld- 
lng In  order  to  understand  Soviet  Russia.  He 
reveals  their  tactics  in  promising  self-deter- 
mination and  the  right  to  secede  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  while  really  dominating  and  exploit- 
ing. In  1920.  eight  countries  came  under 
Communist  domination;  from  1922  to  1946 
eight  more  lost  their  freedom;  since  then 
eleven  more  have  become  part  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

The  author  tells  how  Russia's  propaganda 
deceives  Americans,  who  are  largely  unaware 
of  how  other  countries  have  been  subverted 
and  brought  under  Communist  domination. 
Appeasement-minded  groups  and  Individuals 
in  the  United  States  do  Moscow's  propaganda 
work  at  no  cost  to  Russia.  Americans  fall  for 
campaigns  supporting  "jjeace"  and  "coexist- 
ence," for  nuclear  test  bans  and  for  more 
trade.  All  wlU  be  discarded  like  so  many 
treaties  whenever  it  suits  the  Party  leaders. 
Dobriansky  makes  these  main  p>olnts:  (1) 
Whether  Americans  like  It  or  not,  they  are 
involved  in  a  continuing  cold  war,  (2)  the 
final  outcome  must  be  either  victory  or  de- 
feat and  (3)  political  defeat  of  the  enemy  U 
possible  and  necessary  to  preclude  nuclear 
holocaust.  Some  Americans  talk  of  the  cold 
war  "moderating,"  of  a  "detente"  between 
Moscow  and  Washington,  of  "building 
bridges"  to  Russia,  of  the  Influence  of  more 
trade  and  of  moral  and  political  compro- 
mises. Meanwhile,  Moscow  goes  right  on  sup- 
porting the  U.S.  enemy  in  Vietnam,  develops 
space  missiles  and  carries  out  subversion  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Latin  America. 

Hitler  blundered  In  World  War  n  by  not 
realizing  what  the  readiness  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians and  Byelorussians  (and  other  people  of 
captive  nations)  to  help  Germany  against 
Russia  could  have  meant.  Instead,  he  at- 
tempted to  foist  his  system  on  them  and 
they  therefore  fought  Germans  as  weU  as 
Russians.  U.S.  blunders  have  Included  ap- 
peasement at  Yalta,  failure  to  aid  the  Hun- 
garians in  1956  and  the  desertion  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  when  Russia  was  giving  vast  stores 
of  Japanese  arms  to  the  Chinese  Communists. 
Dobriansky  says  that  Russia's  economic 
status  and  rank  as  the  world's  second  Indus- 
trial power  are  largely  due  to  colonial  ex- 
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ploitatlon  of  the  i  ion-R\is«lan  nations  of  the 
USSR.  The  Ukrine  has  a  population  of  46 
million  and  huge  J-esources,  especially  of  coal 
and  pig  Iron.  Georgia  has  manganese  and 
Azerbaijan  has  oil. 

The  book  Is  not   without  flaw.  The  author 
uses  too  many  obicure  or  self-coined  words, 
"actlonlsm,"  "concretlst," 
entity ) ,     "hardwartsts." 

•  potemklnlze. nomer," 

•  guestlmatlons."    However, 

thuTs  a  much-needed  book  that  should  serve 
to  sUrtle  America  .ns  out  of  their  cold  war 
complacency.  One  may  hope  for  Issuance  as 
a  paperback  togetier  with  tighter  editing. 


Examples  Include 
•entltatlve"  (for 
•pendulumlc." 
"venomla"    and 


STILL   RESISTING   MOSCOW'S   WAY 


HON.  WILL  AM  L  SPRINGER 

of    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  IdF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdam  April  15,  1969 
Mr.  SPRINGHR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leftfe  to  extind  my  remarks  in  the 
REcoRbri  attachj  herewith  an  article  by 
Tad  Szulc,  who  14  »  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent whoi  has  just  completed  a 
visit  to  Rumaniat  Ttus  article  is  very  re- 
vealing. It  indicates  that  Rumania  is  try- 
ing to  maintairi  herself  in  diplomatic 
relations  with  all  nations.  This  has  given 
the  country  soiie  flexibility  in  trade 
negotiations  and  other  aspects  of  for- 
eign economic  po.icy.  Independence  such 
as  Rumania  has  shown  will  do  more  to 
keep  us  out  of  World  War  in  than  any 
other  thing  possible.  Ability  to  retain 
one's  independerce  and  thinking  about 
world  matters  in  the  end  results  in  the 
best  thing  being  done  for  the  individual 
country  concerned — and  it  would  appear 
that  Rumania  has  that  in  mind. 

This  article  fn^n  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday.  AprU  13,  is  herewith  attached, 
and  I  believe  mjj  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  reading  it  today: 

Stiix  Resist:  :ng  Moscow's  Wat 
The  expression  'unity  and  cohesion"  as 
applied  to  the  Cooamunlst  movement  had 
different  meaning!  to  Rumanian  Foreign 
Minister  Comellu  Itlanescu  and  to  the  top 
Soviet  leaders  when  they  conferred  In  the 
Kremlin  last  week. 

To  the  Rtimanliins,  unity  and  cohesion 
meant  full  cooperation  on  the  clear  under- 
standing that  there  Is  no  interference  of  any 
type  by  a  Communist  country  In  the  affairs 
of  another  Commui  .1st  state. 

To  the  Soviet  Unl  on  the  phrase  represented 
a  complete  acceptaice  of  the  leading  role  of 
Moscow  within  whit  the  Soviets  have  taken 
to  caUlng  the  "sjclallst  commonwealth" 
This  theory  since  lest  autumn  has  also  been 
known  a£  the  "Breihnev  Doctrine,"  because 
the  Soviet  Commuiist  party's  General  Sec- 
retory, Leonid  I.  Jrezhnev.  invoked  it  to 
Justify  the  Invaslor  of  Czechoslovakia. 

In  a  lengthy  ar;icle  last  week  marking 
Mr.  Manescus  visit,  Pravda,  newspaper  of  the 
Russian  Communliit  party,  explained  the 
doctrine.  "Marxist- Leninists,""  said  Pravda, 
•'believe  that  whenjver  there  Is  a  threat  to 
the  revolutionary  g  ilns  of  the  people  In  any 
country,  and  hence  i  threat  to  Its  sovereignty 
as  a  socialist  country  and  a  threat  to  the 
fraternal  community,  it  Is  the  international- 
ist duty  of  socialist  ptotes  to  do  everything  In 
their  power  to  remote  that  threat  and  insure 
the  progress  of  socialism  and  strengthen  the 
sovereignty  of  all  iociallst  countries."' 

This  fundamenta  difference  of  opinion  is 
at  the  root  of  the  id  eologlcal  schism  between 
Moscow   and   Bucharest.   In   the  opinion   of 
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many  experts  on  Communism,  this  schism, 
gradually  widening  In  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,  may  in  the  long  run  be  more  embar- 
rassing and  even  dangerous  to  the  Kremlin 
than  the  Czechoslovak  acts  of  defiance  in 
1968  and  again  this  spring. 

On  many  aspects  of  foreign,  military  and 
economic  policy.  Rumania  has  rejected  So- 
viet guidance.  She  has  successfully  opposed 
Soviet  plans  for  Warsaw  Pact  forces"  maneu- 
vers on  her  soli,  even  going  so  far  as  to  pro- 
test against  all  war  games  by  everybody, 
everywhere.  This  month,  In  a  small  conces- 
sion, she  sent  staff  officers  to  a  brief  exercise 
Involving  Soviet  and  Bulgarian  units  in  Bul- 
garia. 

Rumania  has  been  as  reluctont  to  follow 
the  Soviet  Inspiration  In  the  Comecom 
(Conncll  for  Mutual  Eksonomlc  Asslstonce) 
as  she  has  been  in  the  field  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  although  she  continues  to  belong  to 
both  Communist  organizations  as  a  reluctant 
partner. 

At  the  Warsaw  Pact  '"summit"  In  Budapest 
last  month,  the  Rumanians  virtually  tor- 
pedoed Soviet  plans  for  a  unified  stand 
against  Communist  China.  Their  argument 
was  that  there  must  be  no  taking  of  sides 
In  the  Communist  disputes.  At  the  Moscow 
conference  this  month,  the  Rumania  Min- 
ister of  Justice  refused  to  sign  resolutions 
against  the  United  States'  presence  In  Viet- 
nam and  against  West  Germany  because,  he 
said,  he  had  no  authority  to  do  so. 

The  Rumanians  not  only  deny  Moscow 
the  right  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  they  insist 
on  maintaining  relations  ranging  from  warm 
In  the  case  of  Yugoslavia  to  cordial  or  rea- 
sonably correct  In  the  case  of  China,  Albania 
and  Cuba — all  countries  considered  hostile 
by  the  Soviets. 

In  the  black-and-white  terms  of  what 
Moscow  regards  as  proper  Communist  alle- 
giance to  Its  authority,  the  Rumanians,  there- 
fore, have  been  acting  as  stubborn  and  con- 
firmed heretics. 

The  question  thus  arises  what.  If  any- 
thing, the  Kremlin  leaders  proposed  to  do 
about  the  Rumanian  recalcltrante. 

A  military  Invasion  of  the  Czechoslovak 
type  might  still  appear  as  a  solution  to  the 
"hard-liners"  propounding  the  Brezhnev 
theory  of  "limited  sovereignty."  But  the  long 
months  of  political  upset  In  Czechoslovakia 
after  the  Invasion,  and  the  violently  adverse 
reactions  from  much  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  to  the  August  Interven- 
tion, may  well  have  forced  a  rethinking  of 
the  Soviet  options  in  Rumania. 

Among  the  factors  Moscow  must  consider 
in  Rumania  is  that.  In  the  first  pla:e.  the 
Rumanians  may  well  fight  back.  Carnage  in 
a  fellow  Communist  state  may  not  be  pre- 
cisely what  the  Soviets  need  as  they  strive 
to  rebuild  the  International  movement,  push 
for  a  European  security  conference,  and  seek 
serious  negotiations  with  the  United  States. 
The  Rumanian  Communist  party — and  the 
rest  of  the  nation — Is  totally  united  around 
the  party  chief,  Nlcolae  Ceausescu.  Contrary 
to  the  case  In  Czechoslovakia,  a  pro-Soviet 
wing  does  not  exist  in  the  Rumanian  party, 
because  in  the  last  four  years  Mr.  Ceausescu 
saw  to  Its  extinction. 

Rumania's  centuries-old  experience  la 
playing  Turk  against  Russian  and  Transyl- 
vanlan  against  Austrian  has  taught  her  how 
to  maneuver  flexibly  In  the  predatory  world 
around  her. 

While  hoping  to  maintain  normal  rela- 
tions with  Moscow,  Mr.  Ceausescu  remains 
friendly  with  Yugoslavia's  Marshal  Tito, 
sends  warm  greetings  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, signs  new  economic  agreements 
with  Cuba,  visits  Turkey,  which  Is  a  NATO 
member,  and  deals  extensively  with  the  West 
in  trade  and  technology. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  Is  unlikely 
that  Mr.  Manescu  and  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  agreed  on  more  than  how  to  disagree 
with    a    minimum    of    Communist   scandal. 
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But  Moscow's  basic  problem  In  Rumania  l.s 
far  from  being  solved  as  It  ever  was  since 
Bucharest  decided  to  follow  Its  own  private 
path  to  Socialism. 


OIL  COSTS  NOT  REAL  CULPRIT 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  small  in- 
crease in  crude  oil  prices  has  been  viewed 
with  alarm  by  a  few  who  seem  to  sup- 
port inflationary  increases  as  applied  to 
other  enterprises  but  do  not  like  to  see 
any  such  price  adjustments  as  applied  to 
the  petroleum  industry. 

An  excellent  discussion  of  this  overall 
subject  is  contained  in  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  April  6,  1969,  issue  of 
the  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  Standard-Times. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Oil  Costs  Not  Real  Culprit 
Surely  pure  gall  must  have  a  limit.  And 
surely  the  14  senators  who  have  urged  the 
Nixon  administration  for  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation of  recent  oil  and  gasoline  price 
hikes  have  their  share  of  pure  gall  that  must 
approach  the  limit. 

After  voting  to  hike  their  own  pay,  approv- 
ing Increased  salaries  for  Civil  Service  em- 
ployes and  otherwise  spendlag  money  like 
It  Is  going  out  of  style  while  giving  lip 
service  to  curbing  Inflation,  these  senators 
have  the  gall  to  ask  for  a  probe  of  an  in- 
dustry where  Inflation  trends  rank  among 
the  lowest  In  the  nation. 

Granted  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
Is  up  9  per  cent  from  1960.  But  even  at 
that,  gasoline  prices  have  risen  les&,than  the 
general  cost  of  living  during  that  period. 

The  senators  should  turn  their  attention  to 
a  wide  variety  of  other  Items  that  Inflation 
has  taken  toll  on  to  a  far  greater  extent. 
Among  those  prices  that  have  risen  more 
than  the  general  cost  of  living  during  the 
1960s  are: 

Semi-private  hospital  rooms,  up  from  an 
average  of  $20.95  per  day  In  1960  to  $41.04 
per  day  in  1968  for  an  Increase  of  96  per 
cent. 

Adult  movie  tickets  nationwide  are  up 
from  the  1960  average  of  90  cents  to  $1.61 
m  1968  for  a  hike  of  79  per  cent. 

A  man's  wool  suit  cost  an  average  of  S41 
In  1960.  In  1968  the  average  cost  had  risen 
by  51  per  cent  to  $74. 

There  are  numerous  other  prices  that  have 
risen  by  far  greater  percentages  during  the 
eight-year  span — too  numerous  to  name 
them  all.  But  some  include  the  cost  of  a 
house  call  by  a  doctor,  up  46  per  cent;  maid 
service  for  a  day  Is  up  45  per  cent;  cigarettes 
have  risen  42  per  cent  in  cost  per  package; 
men's  shoes,  up  39  per  cent;  hair  cuts  are  up 
34  per  cent;  even  oranges  are  up  30  per  cent 
from  84  cents  per  dozen  to  $1.09. 

More  directly,  petroleum  prices  have  been 
forced  up  by  rising  costs  of  labor  and  steel, 
a  necessary  Item  In  the.  form  of  pipe  and  ma- 
chinery to  the  drilling  of  any  oil  well. 

The  senators  made  their  request  for  a 
probe  of  rising  oil  prices  In  a  letter  to  Atty 
Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell,  asking  him  "to  ascer- 
tain whether  these  price  rises  have  been 
coincidental  or  collusive  and  predatory  prac- 
tices."' The  letter  was  made  public  by  signers 
Sens.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.) ,  William 
Proxmlre  (D-WU.),  and  Edward  W.  Brooke 
(R-Mass.). 

They  noted  that  the  price  rise,  costing  con- 
sumers an  estimated  S800  million  annually, 
"comes  at  a  time  when  the  greatest  single 
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economic  problem  facing  our  nation  Is  Infla- 
tion, and  at  a  time  when  virtually  all  of  the 
major  oil  companies  have  record  high 
proflta." 

They  commented  that  "this  Is  certainly  no 
time  to  fatten  proflta  still  more  by  an  Irre- 
sponsible price  hike  .  .  .  Almost  none  of  the 
price  increase  comes  back  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment m  taxes  .  .  .  because  of  the  priv- 
ileged tax  treatment  received  by  oil  com- 
panies." 

It  would  seem  to  Us,  after  examining  the 
Inflationary  trends  that  have  stricken  the 
economy  with  fever,  that  a  9  per  cent  price 
rise  in  eight  years  Is  not  even  sufllclent  to 
offset  the  rising  coste  of  production.  Certainly 
oil  prices  have  risen  and  certainly  no  mo- 
torist enjoys  paying  more  for  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  than  he  has  in  the  past.  But  It  seems 
remarka'ble  that  petroleum  prices  have  not 
risen  even  higher  than  they  have  during  the 
19608,  and  we  feel  the  oil  Industry  Is  to  be 
congratulated  for  holding  down  Ite  contribu- 
tion to  splrallng  Inflation. 

After  14  senators  have  examined  their  own 
personal  situations.  Including  a  wage  hike  of 
$12,500  per  year  and  a  vast  array  of  other 
price  hikes  that  are  the  real  culprits  In  an 
o\erheated  economy,  then  a  request  for  scru- 
tiny of  the  oil  Industry  would  not  seem  so 
apparently  full  of  gall. 

Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen  said  when  Congres- 
sional pay  raises  were  being  considered.  "Even 
senators  have  to  eat."  We  contend  that  oil 
Industry  people  also  have  that  right  and  to 
no  lesser  degree  than  congressmen  afford 
themselves — and  you  can  eat  pretty  good  on 
$42,500  per  year. 

The  real  victims  of  price  hikes,  whether  It 
be  In  salaries  or  congressmen.  In  hospital 
room  fees  or  at  the  grocery  shelf  are  the  na- 
tion's poor — the  unemployed  whose  assist- 
ance Is  not  boosted  In  accordance  with  rising 
costs,  the  nation's  elderly  who  find  Social 
Security  checks  no  larger  when  living  costs 
continue  to  rise.  Most  other  Americans  have 
realized  increases  In  take-home  pay  In  excess 
of  the  9  per  cent  In  eight  years  that  oil  prices 
have  rUen — but  still  "below  the  30  per  cent 
congressional  pay  bike  and  numerous  other 
cost  Increases. 

In  the  battle  of  rising  costs,  reality  dic- 
tates that  when  wage  costs  rise,  so  does  the 
cost  of  production.  That  Increase  Is  passed  on 
In  Increased  costs  to  the  consumer,  who,  In 
turn,  demands  more  wages.  The  people  who 
are  hurt  by  this  process  are  those  whose  pay- 
checks do  not  rise  In  proportion  to  living 
costs,  but  If  congressmen  aren't  responsible 
enough  to  hold  the  line  against  the  spiral 
we  find  It  hard  to  understand  why  they  want 
any  Industry — oil  or  otherwise — to  absorb 
the  blow  without  raising  the  prices  of  Its 
products.  * 


CAPABILITIES.  JUDGMENTS,  AND 
THE   ABM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  has  based  a  large 
part  of  his  case  for  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  on  his  judgment  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  resuming  deployment  of  the 
SS-9  missile  system,  is  seeking  to  achieve 
a  first-strike  capability  against  our  of- 
fensive missile  forces.  As  William 
Beecher  noted  in  a  perceptive  article  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times,  the  evi- 
dence to  support  Mr.  Laird's  contention 
is  not  nearly  so  clear  as  the  Secretary 
would  have  us  believe.  Indeed,  Frank 
Mankiewicz  and  Tom  Braden  have  gone 
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one  step  further,  and  argue  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  that  the  evidence 
is  better  fitted  to  a  conclusion  exactly 
opposite  to  that  reached  by  Mr.  Laird. 

These    two    articles    warrant   careful 
study  by  all  of  us  in  Congress,  since  we 
win  soon  be  asked  to  vote  funds  for  a 
system    which    is    being    justified    on 
grounds  which  are  tenuous  indeed.  In  or- 
der that  they  may  be  readily  available 
to   all   Members,   I   am   inserting   their 
texts  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  14.  1969 h 
Soviet    Missile    Deplovment    Pi^zles    Top 
U.S.  Analysts 
(By  William  Beecher) 

Washington,  April  13. — The  scope  and 
nature  of  Soviet  strategic  weapons  deploy- 
ment has  puzzled  senior  Government  ana- 
lysta  to  the  point  where  It  may  play  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  Administration's  fight  for 
an  antlballlstlc  missile  system. 

The  Issue  came  to  light  recently  when 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  asserted 
there  was  "no  question"  that  Russia  was 
seeking  "a  first  strike  capability"  against  the 
United  States.  He  credited  new  intelligence 
information  with  bringing  him  to  this  view. 

Qualified  sources  say  that  the  new  evidence 
gathered  by  high-flying  satellites  shows  the 
following: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  total  of  about  1500 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  In  place 
or  rapidly  going  into  place,  roughly  150  more 
land-based  ICBM's  than  in  Amerlca"s  arsenal. 

After  deploying  about  225  giant  SS-9  mis- 
siles the  Russians  abruptly  stopped  the  pro- 
gram early  last  year,  but  then,  In  December, 
surprisingly  started  It  up  again. 

The  Russians  are  believed  to  have  deployed 
a  fractional  orbiting  bombardment  system,  a 
weapon  that  could  only  be  used  effectively 
in  a  first  strike  against  so-called  ""soft"' 
targets,  such  as  bomber  bases. 

They  are  also  testing  new  multiple  war- 
heads for  the  SS-9. 

As  of  last  fall,  the  American  Intelligence 
community  was  convinced  the  Russians 
were  merely  following  the  American  lead  In 
building  a  secure  "second  strike"  force  that 
would  enable  them  to  ride  out  a  surprise 
attack  and  then  retaliate  overwhelmingly. 

The  new  Information,  centering  on  the 
SS-9.  has  raised  a  serious  question  In  many 
officials"  minds.  However.  Mr.  Laird  has  ap- 
parently resolved  that  question  to  his  own 
satisfaction  In  favor  of  assuming  that  the 
Russians  are  bent  on  upsetting  the  balance 
of  power  dramatically  In  their  favor.  Others 
in  the  Government  are  far  from  sure. 

Secretary  Laird's  statement  was  made  be- 
fore a  recent  session  of  a  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  subcommittee  that  was  strongly 
skeptical  about  the  need  for  the  $6-bllllon 
to  $7-bIlllon  Safeguard  antimissile  system, 
designed  In  part  to  defend  Amerlca"s  ICBMs 
against  Soviet  attack. 

Without  squarely  disagreeing  with  Mr. 
Laird's  assessment.  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  nonetheless  told  a  news  con- 
ference he  doubted  that  the  Russians  had 
the  "intention"  of  launching  a  first  strike. 
But  he  said  one  of  the  first  questions  the 
United  States  would  raise  with  the  Russians 
when  arms  limitation  talks  got  underway 
was:  "Why  would  you  have  a  25-megaton 
missile?" 

A  megaton  Is  equivalent  to  one  million 
tons  of  TNT. 

Since  the  Administration  has  apparently 
chosen  to  pitch  much  of  Its  case  for  the  mis- 
sile defense  system  on  the  rising  Soviet 
threat,  the  differing  assessments  within  the 
Administration  on  the  nature  of  that  threat 
could  well  undermine  Ite  case. 

pace     or     DEPLOYMENT 

Back  In  1965,  when  the  Russians  moved  to 
a  l.irge-scale  deployment  of  ICBM's,  they  con- 
centrated on  two  second-generation  liquid- 
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fuel  missiles:  the  SS-9.  with  a  warhead  of 
from  9  to  25  megatons,  and  the  SS-11,  with 
a  warhead  of  slightly  more  than  25  mega- 
tons. 

The  pace  of  deployment  was  approximately 
250  a  year  about  200  SS-U's  for  each  40  to 
50  SS-9"s.  At  the  time,  American  analysta 
figured  the  Russians  had  simply  put  their 
development  and  production  money  on  two 
different  systems  made  by  two  separate  de- 
sign teams.  Just  as  the  United  States  had 
done  originally. 

About  200  early  model  SS-7  and  SS-8  mis- 
siles were  retained  In  the  Russian  force  as 
the  new  weapons  went  In. 

Then,  early  last  year,  the  Russians  stopped 
deploying  the  SS-9  and  slowed  Installation 
of  the  SS-11.  At  the  same  time  It  started 
putting  In  about  25  SS-13's.  a  new  solid-fuel 
ICBM  with  a  warhead  of  about  one-megaton. 

The  feeling  was  the  Russians  thought  they 
had  almost  as  many  ICBM's  as  they  needed 
or  wanted  and  would  soon  taper  off. 

But  In  December  came  evidence  of  a  sud- 
den resumption  of  SS-9  construction.  Only 
a  lew  missiles  were  Involved  but  this  raised 
concern  because  of  the  large  payload  of  this 
system. 

NONE    BELIEVED    ACCURATE 

The  question  was  whether  the  Russians 
had  decided  to  resume  the  earlier  construc- 
tion pace  that  would  result  In  a  total  of 
about  500  SS-9"8  In  five  years. 

None  of  the  Soviet  ICBM's  Is  considered 
very  accurate.  The  one-megaton  missiles, 
however,  are  considered  quite  adequate  lor 
destroying  cities.  They  are  five  times  more 
powerful  than  the  atomic  bombs  that  de- 
stroyed Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

But  the  SS-9  makes  up  in  warhead  size 
what  it  lacks  In  accuracy  and  thus  could  be 
used  to  try  to  destroy  mlnuteman  missiles 
in  their  steel-and-concrete  silos. 

More  chilling  y6t  is  the  possibility  that 
the  Russians  would  put  accurately  guided 
multiple  warheads  on  the  SS-9.  The  experts 
say  It  has  enough  thrust  to  carry  three  4-to- 
5-megaton  multiple  warheads,  or  six  1-to- 
2-megaton  warheads,  or  conceivably  18  200- 
klloton  warheads. 

The  Russians  have  been  actively  testing 
a  three-part  multiple  warhead  on  the  SS-9. 
sources  say.  But.  as  yet.  these  are  not  be- 
lieved capable  to  separate  guidance  against 
different  targets.  Instead  it  is  said,  they  land 
"like  a  string  of  beads"  in  a  straight  line. 

There  were  three  main  theories  on  what 
the  Russians  are  up  to: 

One  school  holds  that  they  have  power- 
ful Internal  pressures  to  continue  construc- 
tion of  at  least  some  more  missiles,  a  sort  of 
Soviet  "military-Industrial   complex."" 

Another  group  believes  they  have  decided 
they  ought  to  build  a  first-strike  force,  more 
to  exploit  as  an  Implicit  threat  In  future 
confrontations  than  to  use  suddenly  one 
morning  In  a  surprise  attack. 

A  third  group  holds  that  the  Russians  ar« 
Interested  In  limiting  damage  In  the  Soviet 
Union  In  case  deterrence  falls  and  nuclear 
war  breaks  out.  ICBM"s  that  can  destroy 
enemy  missiles  in  their  sllos  would  limit 
damage  on  Russia  fully  as  much  as  anti- 
missile missiles. 

MOST     EXPERTS     UNDECIDED 

Most  analysts  say  the  evidence  Is  not  at 
all  clear  enough  to  choose  among  these  al- 
ternative strategies  with  confidence. 

Mr.  Laird,  some  officials  point  out.  has  the 
responsibility  to  make  conservative  Judg- 
ments where  the  country"s  survival  may  be  at 
stake  and  thus  understandably  wants  to 
move  ahead  now  to  start  the  slow  deploy- 
ment of  a  defense  for  the  Mlnuteman  force. 

(The  Administration  argued  for  the  Safe- 
guard system,  additionally,  as  a  full  protec- 
tion against  ICBM"s  Communist  China  is  ex- 
pected to  have  In  the  mld-1970"s  and  as  a 
defense  against  a  small  number  of  missiles 
launched  accidently  or  without  authoriza- 
tion from  China.  Russia  or  anywhere  else.) 

Those  who  lean  to  the  Soviet  first-strike 
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school  point  to  ^he  Ruulan  deployment  of 
tbe  fractional  bonb  system.  It  uses  the  same 
booster  as  tbe  ^S-9  ICBM.  but  carries  a 
smaller  warhead!  and  Is  believed  less  ac- 
curate. Its  main  ijeature  is  its  ability  to  come 
In  low,  under  th^  view  of  long-range  radar, 
thus  being  potentially  capable  of  destroying 
bombers  before  they  can  be  warned  and  get 
airborne. 

Such  a  weapon)  would  be  of  little  use  un- 
less employed  In  a  first  strike.  After  war  had 
begun,  the  bomiers  would  not  be  sitting 
around  on  their  bases  waiting  to  be  hit. 

Additionally,  tbe  Russians  have  long  ex- 
pressed Interest  m  building  a  large  missile 
defense  system.  So  far  they  have  deployed 
only  67  long-ranae  defensive  missiles  around 
Moscow  but  are  \  testing  a  more  advanced 
model. 

If  the  Russians  installed  a  heavy  defensive 
all  around  the  country,  this  too  could  cut 
two  ways  On  thje  one  hand  it  could  limit 
damage  If  someoile  else  started  nuclear  war. 
But  it  also  coul^  be  used  to  knock  down 
retalltatory  American  mlssUee  that  survived 
a   Soviet   first  str|ke  on   the  United   States. 

Administration ,  officials  hope  a  freeze  on 
offensive  and  defensive  missiles  can  fore- 
close these  horrors.  But  they  question 
whethe'r_the  tJnltW  States  can  safely  start  a 
unilateral  freeze  ^ven  before  those  long  and 
difficult   talks  gets  under  way. 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  15, 

I    19691 
Laird  Scare  SxcBt  on  Soviet  Missile  Won't 
I   Wash 

(By  F*rank  Manltlewlcz  and  Tom  Braden) 

Even  so  reasonable  a  man  as  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rdgers  has  apparently  been 
taken  In  by  the]  Pentagon's  hard-working 
propagandists  onl  the  subject  of  the  SS-9, 
or  Soviet  "supem^lsstle,"  as  it  is  now  being 
called.  I 

The  belief  of  ioo  many  Americans  that 
■bigger  is  better"  Is  helpful  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvln  Laird  and  the  generals  in  the 
campaign  to  mak^  the  SS-9  into  a  new  and 
frightening  reaso^  why  we  should  spend  $6 
billion  to  $7  blulon — for  op>ener8 — on  an 
ABM  system. 

There  is  no  doiibt  the  SS-9  is  big.  Secre- 
tary Rogers,  at  his  recent  press  conference, 
referred  to  it  as  a  '25-megaton  missile."  This 
Is  a  far  higher  esilmate  than  that  made  by 
the  CIA,  which  estimates  it  to  have  a  war- 
head capacity  of  S\  megatons.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  argue  thte  p>olnt  of  size.  Probably, 
tbe  SS-9  has  a  bigger  warhead  than  anything 
the  United  Stotes  faow  deploys — and  It  Is  still 
far  too  small  to  knock  out  more  than  one 
ICBM  site,  of  whldh  we  have  1054. 

The  fact  Is  thajt  the  SS-9  is  not  a  first- 
strike  weapon,  nc^  matter  how  many  grisly 
(and  already  putfllci  details  the  Pentagon 
"declasslflee."  It  i^  not  designed  to  destroy 
the  U.S.  ICBM  syltem  and  cannot  do  so.  It 
Is,  instead,  a  la^ge  warhead  designed  to 
destroy  large  "soijt"  targets,  such  as  cities. 
It  is — In  other  I  words — a  second-strike 
weapon,  and  that'4  ail  It  is. 

Thus,  It  does  njot  change  the  balance  of 
terror  in  any  way  lor  give  the  Russians  some 
huge  and  myst^rloiis  advantage  which 
should  cause  us  td  escalate  tbe  arms  race. 

Secretary  Laird  and  the  generals  In  the 
Pentagon  have  chosen  to  Ignore  this  fact — 
for  a  very  good  rjeason.  The  reason  is  that 
the  Safeguard  A^M  as  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  is  not!  Intended  to  protect  large 
targets,  such  as  cities.  It  is  intended  to 
protect  our  ICBM  silos.  And  it  is  a  tenable 
proposal  only  If  Cbngress  and  the  American 
people  can  be  p«8uaded  that  the  Soviets 
have  a  missile  capable  of  destroying  these 
slloe.  The  SS-9,  b«lng  large,  meeU  the  needs 
of  the  argument  so  long  as  the  argument 
Ignores  tbe  facta. 

The  facts  are  tttese:  In  carder  to  threaten 
only  the  U.S.  land^-based  second-strike  capa- 
bility, the  Russlank  would  have  to  build  2000 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SS-98,  at  a  cost  of  $26  million  each.  Such  a 
program  would  give  them  a  minimal  chance 
of  destroying  1000  of  our  Mlnutemen,  built 
at  a  cost  of  (5  million  to  (6  million  each. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  they  are  embark- 
ing on  any  such  ridiculous  course. 

And  If  they  did  It  would  still  threaten 
neither  our  substantial  fleet  of  submarine- 
borne  missiles  nor  those  carried  by  U.S.  stra- 
tegic bombers. 

Ever  since  mid- 1968,  when  details  of  the 
SS-9  were  first  made  public  in  the  commer- 
cially published  'Jane's  All  the  World's  Air- 
craft," It  has  been  known  to  be  Inferior  to 
the  U.S.  Mlnuteman  in  both  reliability  and 
launching  time.  Indeed,  It  Is  most  compara- 
ble to  our  Titan  I  missile  which  we  are  now 
in  the  process  of  discarding  as  obsolete.  To 
resurrect  SS-9  now,  as  a  reason  for  starting 
an  ABM  program,  seems  very  close  to  down 
right  deceit. 

For  far  less  money — say  about  $2  billion — 
the  United  States  could  •superharden"  all 
of  Its  Mlnuteman  sites.  Roughly  speaking, 
a  superhardened  site  is  five  times  as  strong 
as  a  hardened  site.  Thus,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  same  counterforce  ability,  the  Rus- 
sians would  have  to  do  one  ot  the  following: 
(1)  increase  the  warhead  size  of  the  SS-9 
by  a  factor  of  11;  or  (2)  double  its  accuracy. 

Either  of  these  Is  a  far  bigger  order  than 
penetrating  the  "thickest"  ABM  system. 

In  short,  the  much  trumpeted  SS-9  is  not 
a  breakthrough  in  the  balance  of  terror.  It 
is  a  weapon  of  great  horror — but  of  no  great- 
er horror  and  somewhat  less  efficiency  than 
many  of  our  own.  It  Justifies  neither  panic 
nor  the  ABM. 


April  15,  1969 


DEFINING  LIMITS  OF  FREE  SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  13  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention delegates  and  campaign  staff 
workers  who  were  arrested  on  August 
29  of  last  year  during  the  convention 
frsicas  were  convicted  yesterday  of  dis- 
orderly conduct.  The  case  was  heard  by 
Magistrate  Arthur  L.  Dxinne  whose  state- 
ment on  the  limits  of  free  speech  and 
assembly  put  this  complex  issue  in 
its  proper  context.  Stated  Magistrate 
Dunne: 

The  right  of  free  speech  and  assembly, 
while  fundamental  In  our  democratic  so- 
ciety, does  not  mean  that  everyone  with 
opinions  or  beliefs  to  express  may  do  so  at 
any  public  place  at  any  time. 

Conveniently  forgotten  by  some  of  our 
free  speech  advocates  these  days  is  the 
principle  of  the  common  good  which  im- 
plies the  maintenance  of  public  order  in 
the  community.  Perhaps  the  future  will 
see  more  realistic  definitions  of  the  in- 
dividual freedom  versus  individual  re- 
sponsibility issue,  with  the  commimity 
receiving  Its  rightful  protection  from  de- 
liberate violations  of  the  law. 

Here  is  the  text  of  Magistrate  Aithui 
L.  Dunne's  statement  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  April  15.  1969: 

The  right  of  free  speech  and  assembly, 
while  fundamental  in  our  democratic  so- 
ciety, does  not  mean  that  everyone  with 
opinions  or  beliefs  to  express  may  do  so  at 
any  public  place  at  any  time.  The  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  liberty  implies  the  exist- 
ence  of   an   organized   society   maintaining 


public    order    without    which    liberty    itself 
would  be  lost  In  the  excesses  of  anarchy. 

CITES  DANGERS  TO  SOCIETY 

The  authority  of  government  Is  not  so 
trifling  as  to  permit  anyone  with  a  complaint 
to  have  the  vast  power  to  do  anything  he 
pleases,  whenever  he  pleases,  and  wherever 
he  pleases.  If  this  were  true,  our  customs 
and  our  habits  of  conduct — social,  political, 
economic,  ethical  and  religious — would  all  be 
destroyed  and  become  no  more  than  relics 
of  a  gone,  but-not-forgotten  past. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  cities,  and  the 
residents  of  these  cities,  can  be  and  must  be 
protected  by  their  government  from  noisy, 
chanting,  shouting,  marching,  threatening 
plcketers  who,  under  the  guise  of  free  speech, 
hurl  pieces  of  brick,  stones  and  fireworks, 
bent  on  filling  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
and  children  who  reside  in  our  city,  with 
fear  and  hysteria. 

THREAT  TO  ORDER 

In  the  case  at  bar,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  totality  of  the  clrciunstances  In  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  particularly  In  the  vicini- 
ty of  18th  and  Michigan  on  the  night  of 
Aug.  29.  1968,  did  present  a  clear.  Imminent 
and  present  threat  of  violence  to  our  com- 
munity. Under  these  circumstances  the  au- 
thorities have  the  right,  as  well  as  the  duty, 
to  take  action  under  ordinances  enacted  by 
the  municipal  authorities  for  the  welfare  and 
protection  of  the  citizenry. 

The  ordinance  which  the  defendants  are 
charged  with  violating  is  narrowly  drawn 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  abridging  the  right 
of  speech,  assembly  and  p>etltlon.  It  is  in  no 
sense  a  "meatax  ordinance."  It  Is  also  clear 
in  this  record  that  the  Illinois  national 
guard,  as  well  as  the  Chicago  police  depart- 
ment, did  make  a  determined  and  success- 
ful effort  to  permit  the  marchers  to  peace- 
fully demonstrate  and  acted  only  in  the 
interest  of  maintaining  public  order, 

ORDER  NOT  MAINTAINED 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  group  and  its 
leaders  did  all  in  their  power  to  maintain 
order.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  such 
efforts  that  were  made  were  nothing  more 
than  a  shallow  pretense — no  more  than  an 
empty  gesture.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  one  of 
the  defendants  in  this  cause  stated  that  he 
was  a  parade  marshal  with  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  order,  abandoning  his  duties, 
did  remove  his  Identifying  armband,  press- 
ing to  the  forefront  of  the  marchers,  refus- 
ing to  obey  the  lawful  order  given  to  him 
by  a  peace  officer,  ultimately  being  taken 
Into  custody. 

It  Is  readily  apparent  that  this  group,  bent 
on  airing  emotional  grievances,  either  ima- 
ginary or  real,  on  the  streets  of  our  city, 
acted  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  Illinois  national  guard  and  of  the 
Chicago  police  department  were  of  no  avail, 
resulting  In  the  Issuance  both  by  personal 
contact  and  by  means  of  amplifying  devices, 
of  an  order  to  disperse — which  was  lawful 
in  every  sense. 

The  defendants  In  this  cause  knowingly 
disobeyed  this  order  and  sought  arrest,  rath- 
er than  obey  the  duly  constituted  and  lawful 
authority  of  tbe  community. 


HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or  mcKioAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  indeed  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Alvin  M.  Bentley,  of  Owosso, 
Mich. 


Ajrril  15,  1969 


Courageously  denied  once  before, 
death  nevertheless  came  unkindly  long 
before  its  time  on  April  10,  at  the  sige 
of  50.  Not  before,  however,  Al  Bentley 
had  already  completed  two  distinguished 
careers  in  service  to  the  Nation.  The  mis- 
fortune of  ill  health,  which  he  gallantly 
struggled  against  in  recent  years,  recalls 
the  fateful  day  of  March  1,  1954,  when  a 
group  of  terrorists  sprayed  this  Chamber 
with  gunfire,  inflicting  upon  Al  wounds 
so  serious  he  only  narrowly  escaped 
death. 

Following  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1940,  Al  was  one 
of  a  group  of  30  appointed  to  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  from  among  600  appli- 
cants, and  for  a  period  of  some  8  years 
he  served  most  ably  at  various  posts,  in- 
cluding Mexico  City,  Bogota,  Budapest, 
and  Rome. 

In  1950,  the  year  the  Korean  war 
broke  out,  Al  resigned  from  the  Foreign 
Service  to  speak  out  publicly  about  his 
concern  over  the  growing  threat  of  Com- 
munist aggression  and  subversion 
throughout  the  world. 

In  1952  he  ran  successfully  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Mich- 
igan's Eighth  Congressional  District, 
which  at  that  time  was  composed  of 
Clinton,  Gratiot.  Ionia,  Montcalm,  Sagi- 
naw, and  Shiawassee  Counties.  He  served 
in  the  83d,  84th,  85th,  and  86th  Con- 
gresses, always  being  returned  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Eighth  District  with  a 
generous  vote  of  confidence. 

To  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  Al  brought  the  wealth  of  his  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  international 
relations. 

A  man  devoted  to  the  principles  of  his 
party,  he  was  the  choice  of  Michigan 
Republicans  in  1960  for  the  office  of  U.S. 
Senator,  and  in  1962  for  the  office  of 
Congressman -at-large. 

Nor  was  his  a  narrow  partisanship. 
Returning  to  the  House  Chamber  on 
April  27,  1954,  some  8  weeks  after  being 
wounded,  among  Al  Bentley's  first 
thoughts  were  these  in  speaking  of  the 
attack  of  March  1 : 

Both  sides  of  the  aisle  suffered  casualties 
and  both  sides  of  the  aisle  reacted  In  the 
same  way.  Political  campaigns  are  good  and 
propier  In  their  place  but  we  here  in  Wash- 
ington have  national  and  International  prob- 
lems whose  Importance  far  surpass  the  exi- 
gencies of  any  political  contest.  When  we  in 
Congress  ■  faced  a  terrible  problem  8  weeks 
ago  yesterday  It  was  met  with  no  thought  of 
party  lines.  Perhaps  the  good  Lord  wanted 
to  see  If  we  could  still  meet  problems  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well 
If  we  met  some  of  our  bigger  problems  in  the 
same  way. 

And  he  concluded : 

With  the  help  of  Almighty  God,  let  us  then 
with  remembrance  of  the  past,  look  to  the 
future  and  so  conduct  ourselves  in  the  pres- 
ent that  we  may  be  worthy  representatives 
of  the  American  people,  the  greatest  people 
the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  known. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  these 
thoughts  would  be  among  those  he  would, 
if  given  the  opportunity,  wish  to  leave 
with  us. 

Al  Bentley  served  his  country,  his 
State,  his  constituency,  his  community 
untiringly  in  the  finest  tradition  of  rep- 
resentative government.  To  paraphrase 
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the  famous  words  of  the  great  18th- 
century  English  statesman,  Edmund 
Burke,  Al  Bentley's  happiness  and  glory 
was  to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the 
closest  correspondence,  and  the  most  im- 
reserved  ccmmimicatlon  with  his  con- 
stituents. Their  wishes  had  great  weight 
with  him;  their  opinion  high  respect; 
their  business  unremitted  attention.  But 
his  unbiased  opinion,  his  mature  judg- 
ment, his  enlightened  conscience,  he 
sacrificed  to  no  man  or  any  set  of  men 
living. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  a  copy  of  the 
warm  editorial  tribute  appearing  in  the 
Owosso  Argus-Press  of  Friday,  April  10, 
1969,  and  the  perceptive  memorial  by 
Judd  Amett  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
Monday,  April  14,  1969: 

I  Prom     the     Owosso     (Mich.)      Argus-Press, 

Apr.   U,  1969) 

I  LiXEO  That  Guy 

It  seemed  fitting  that  our  front  page  of 
yesterday,  which  carried  the  somber  news  of 
the  death  of  Alvin  Morell  Bentley  also  car- 
ried another  story  which  proclaimed,  "There 
Are  Many  People  Who  Care." 

Fitting  because  Al  Bentley  did  care.  He 
cared  about  his  family  and  friends,  of  course. 
But  Al  also  had  a  deep  concern  for  his  fellow 
man. 

Awareness  of  the  depth  of  Alvin  Morell 
Bentley's  concern  for  his  fellow  man  Is  denied 
those  who  would  seek  it  in  an  edition  of  a 
newspaper  or  even  between  the  covers  of  a 
book. 

It  was  understood  by  those  who  loved 
him  .  .  .  and  their  ranks  extended  far  be- 
yond the  ties  of  family. 

It  had  somehow  been  communicated  to 
people  like  the  Owosso  housewife  who,  when 
she  learned  that  Al  lay  near  death  this  week, 
remarked.  "I  liked  that  guy." 

Al  Bentley  deserved  to  be  liked.  He  wasn't 
fiashy  or  pretentious.  He  was  a  hard  worker. 
He  was  a  rich  man  who  considered  himself  a 
trustee  of  wealth  put  into  his  hands  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  his  fellow  man. 

As  has  been  said,  Al  Bentley  could  have 
chosen  to  sit  on  a  yacht  off  the  Florida  Keys 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

But  selfiessness.  not  selfishness,  was  a  mark 
of  the  man.  That  and  his  capacity  for  hard 
work  led  him  into  the  diplomatic  corps,  into 
Congress  for  four  terms  and  so  deeply  Into 
the  field  of  education  that  he  became  a 
Regent  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

To  all  appearances.  Al  Bentley  had  it 
"made"  as  a  Congressman.  But  the  same  fel- 
low wouldn't  sit  m  that  yacht  off  the  Keys 
also  declined  to  "'sit  It  out"  on  the  House 
floor.  So  he  took  aim  at  a  seat  In  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  didn't  come  off.  But  Al  was  never 
one  to  set  his  sights  low. 

If  you  resented  Al  Bentley  falling  heir  to 
many  millions  of  dollars,  this  was  a  resent- 
ment that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "real" 
Al  Bentley.  That  was  your  own  hangup,  and 
Al  would  gladly  have  helped  you  with  that 
problem  If  given  half  a  chance. 

One  measure  of  the  man  was  evidenced 
when  be  showed  sympathy  Instead  of  malice 
toward  the  Puerto  Ricans  who  shot  him 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Many  friendships  were  cemented 
when  the  Bentleys  later  \-lsited  Puerto  Rico. 

Being  on  one  of  Al  Bentley's  committees 
here  in  Shiawassee  County  or  elsewhere  was 
quite  an  experience.  As  that  housewife  said, 
you  got  to  like  the  guy.  And  you  liked  the 
way  things  got  done,  because  Al  Bentley  al- 
ways did  his  homework.  He  was  a  leader  and 
his  leadership  was  based  on  doing  more  than 
his  share  of  the  work  and  listening  with 
patience  and  Interest  to  all  sensible  points  of 
view. 

While  he  was  patient  and  understanding, 
Al  Bentley  was  also  a  fighter.  When  your 
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motivations  and  station  In  life  reach  as  high 
a  plateau  as  did  Al's,  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  fight  for  that  In  which  you  believe. 

In  politics,  of  course,  infighting  was  one  of 
the  rules  of  the  game.  However,  if  you  lost  to 
Al  Bentley  in  one  of  those  fights,  you  never 
had  the  Justification  to  claim  "foul." 

How  many  of  us  would  have  carried  out  our 
trusteeship  for  the  public  good  nearly  as  well 
as  did  Alvin  Morell  Bentley?  Too 'few,  we  fear. 

The  list  of  Al  Bentley  admirers  who  will 
come  from  the  state  and  nation  to  Owosso  to 
pay  their  last  tribute  to  the  man  will  be  im- 
pressive and  lengthy. 

No  one  vrtll  ever  know  the  numbers  of  those 
who  are  left  to  say,  in  eloquent  simplicity, 
"I  liked  that  guy." 

I  From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 
Apr.  14.  19691 

Mr.  Alvin  Bentley,  True  Midwesterner 
(By  Judd  Amett) 

There  is  sadness  in  this  corner  at  the  news 
of  the  passing  of  Alvin  M.  Bentley  of  Owosso. 
He  was  a  good  man  In  the  true  sense  of  the 
phrase  and  those  who  had  more  than  a  sur- 
face knowledge  of  what  he  stood  for  and  what 
he  wanted  to  do  for  others  will  long  regret 
hts  demise  at  the  sUU-tender  age  of  50 

Generally  speaking,  Alvin  Bentley,  was  best 
known  as  a  four-term  Republican  Congress- 
man who  survived  an  assassin's  wounds  in 
the  1954  attempt  on  the  life  of  Harry  Truman 
and  other  public  figures.  Later,  he  gave  up 
his  safe  seat  in  the  House  to  run  for  the 
United  States  Senate;  and  subsequently  he 
sought  to  be  elected  Congressman-at-Large 
when  our  state  was  In  the  throes  of  mal- 
dlstrlctlng.  On  both  occasions/the  majority 
said  "no."  quite  decisively.  He  never  com- 
plained of  this  rejection. 

Had  Alvin  Bentley,  with  his  advantage  of 
great  wealth,  been  Eastern-born  and  Eistern- 
indoctrinated,  his  political  career  might  weU 
have  matched  that  of  those  from  the  area 
still  In  the  limelight.  But  he  was  small-town- 
Mldwestern  to  the  core,  and  shy,  sensitive  and 
reserved  to  boot;  no  better  equipped,  really, 
to  rep>ell  the  slings  and  rebuffs  of  public  life 
than  you.  dear  reader,  would  have  been. 

There  were  times  when  his  money — he 
never  seemed  to  grasp  the  extent  of  it — was 
more  of  a  handicap  than  a  help.  Not  that  he 
feared  losing  It.  Rather,  one  seemed  to  sense 
in  him  the  fear  that  it  might  lead  him  into 
false  circumstances,  into  advantages,  person- 
to-person,  he  had  not  otherwise  earned.  He 
was  one  of  the  least  ostentatious  of  the  very 
rich,  and  one  of  the  most  considerate  in  small 
and  polite  ways.  He  had  good  manners:  he 
was  what  we  once  called  "well  raised." 

Again  in  the  general  sense,  here  was  a  man 
few  people  knew  or  understood.  Yet  in  many 
ways  he  contributed  to  the  betterment  of 
his  fellow  man.  Michigan,  which  he  love^,  is 
poorer  now  that  he  Is  gone. 


PROJECT  CONCERN  DEDICATION 
OF  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL— AD- 
DRESS BY  GEN.  W.  C.  WESTMORE- 
LAND 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

•  OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE'HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  imique  experience  of  attending 
the  dedication  ceremonies  of  a  clinic  and 
refugee  center  under  the  auspices  of  the 
major  veteran  organizations  of  Worces- 
ter County,  Worcester.  Mass..  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  central  highlands  of 
Vietnam. 
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Some  3  ye&H  ago,  the  people  of 
Worcester,  Masa.  decided  that  what  was 
needed  most  In  Vietnam  was  a  living 
memorial  to  the  war  dead  of  Worceeter. 
They  approached  Dr.  James  W.  Turpln 
of  Project  ConcEm.  Today,  as  a  result 
of  the  concentrated  efforts  of  the  people 
of  Worcester,  MJass.,  there  stands  a  liv- 
ing memorial  li^  the  form  of  a  60-bed 
hospital  and  refiigee  center,  serving  over 
200.000  citizens  of  the  area  of  Da  Lat, 
Vietnam. 

Making  the  main  address  of  the  cere- 
mony was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland  whom  I 
had  the  pleas;  ire  of  accompanying, 
extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  wlih  to  include  the  text  of 
General  Westmoreland's  address: 

Remarks  by  Gen.  \V.  C.  Westmoreland,  Chief 
OF  Staff,  U.S.  .\J  my.  at  the  Memorial  Hos- 

PTTAL    DEDICATIOU    DINNER,    WORCESTER    ME- 

AuDiTO^njM,     Worcester,     Mass., 


MORIAL 

April  13. 


1969 


also  Inirttwd  to  be 
ur  In    d««llcating 


As  many  of  you  tnow,  President  Nlxon  was 


here  tonight  to  Join  with 
this  splendid  living  me- 
morial to  the  gAllant  men  of  Worcester 
County.  However,  :n  view  of  the  heavy  com- 
mitments on  his  schedule  during  the  time 
of  the  Mlnlsterla,  Meetings  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  O-ganlzatlon.  the  F>resldent 
was  not  able  to  laive  Washington.  President 
Nlxon  Is  extremelv  interested  In  the  t3rp€  of 
shown  by  your  community 
effort,  and  he  as!  ed  me  to  convey  to  you 
again  his  persona  regrets  In  being  unable 
to  be  present  tonight. 

I  am  grateful  lor  the  privilege  of  being 
associated  with  Ihroject  Concern — even  In 
such  a  small  wa  r.  And,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  Jolix  you  tonight  .  .  .  because 
I  can  think  of  no  f  Toup  more  deserving  than 
the  men  you  hono:  •  ...  or  of  no  finer  tribute 
to  their  heroic  dee  Is  and  unselfish  acts  than 
what  you  are  dolag  here  tonight  In  their 
name 

It  Is  a  refreshing  experience  for  me — and  I 
believe  for  a  majority  of  people — to  witness 
a  community  effort  such  as  yours.  Too  many 
energies  In  pointing  out 
what  is  needed  to  improve  our  world.  All  too 
few  are  willing  to  ^o  more  than  Just  Identify 
here  you  have  both  seen 
a  need  and  done  sotnethlng  to  fill  that  need — 
and  In  the  name  at  men  who  also  have  seen 
to  fill  that  need, 
you  have  acted  to  share 
the  responsibility  ht  providing  for  the  needs 
of  your  fellow  mi  in.  The  fighting  men  of 
are  helping  to  share  the 
defending  the  life  of  a 
are  helping  to  share  the 
caring  for  the  sick  and 
that  young  nation. 


a  need  and  acted 
Both   they  and 


"Not   what   we   gl^e 
For  the  gift  wltiou 


our 


a)  Id 


tte 


Yes,  you  and  the 
are  sharing.  Also 
our  youth  are  sharing 

And — not  unlike 
tlon.  our  youth 
concerned   with 
world. 

For  a  few  momei 
about   how  our  Nation 
sharing  their  gifts 
people  In  the  world 

I  believe  that  we 
to  take  time  from 
of  what  our  Natlo^i 
Now,  I  say  this  in 
I  am  fully  aware  t^at 


Worcester  County 
responsibility    for 
young  nation.  You 
responsibility   for 
homeless  people  of 

The  beloved  American  Poet.  James  Russell 
Lowell — a  man  1  rom  Massachusetts — ex- 
pressed this  thoug^it  far  better  than  I  when 
he  wrote: 


but   what   we   share 
t  the  giver  Is  bare." 


men  of  Worcester  County 
Nation  Is  sharing;  and 


Project  Concern — our  Na- 
each  of  us  are  deeply 
Ills   and    needs   of   our 


ts  I  should  like  to  speak 

and  our  youth   are 

with  other  nations  and 

who  need  them. 

Americans  could  do  well 

(^ur  dally  routine  to  think 

has  done  for  mankind. 

Ill  sincerity,  even  though 

It  sounds  boastful  and 
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that  It  smacks  more  than  a  little  of  patting 
ourselves  on  the  back.  I  am  proud  both  of 
what  our  Nation  has  done  and  why.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  accept  credit  for 
doing  good.  We  certainly  have  enough  critics 
willing  to  take  us  to  task  for  all  of  ovir  fall- 
ings. Let  us  be  proud  of  ourselves. 

In  my  opinion,  we  Americans  can  be  proud 
of  what  we  see.  America  has  chosen  not  to 
fiaunt  her  great  strength  among  the  less  for- 
tunate nations.  Quite  t^e  opposite.  America 
has  shown  her  deep  sense  of  responsibility. 
She  has  willingly  assumed  the  burden  of  a 
great  nation.  She  has  shared  her  wealth  and 
her  energies  with  other  nations  and  peoples 
who  hope  to  live  without  fear  of  their  neigh- 
bors' greed. 

Throughout  her  relatively  short  history, 
our  Nation  has  championed  the  concept  of 
free  society,  and  she  has  stood  ready  to  de- 
fend that  concept  for  herself  and  for  others. 
In  1954,  South  Vietnam  In  distress  called 
for  Aiuerlcan  help.  In  answer  to  this  plea, 
FYesldent  Elsenhower  enunciated  a  policy  of 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam — a  jwllcy  that 
was  endorsed  by  F>resldent  Kennedy,  reiter- 
ated by  President  Johnson,  and  recently  re- 
confirmed by  President  Nlxon. 

Our  assistance  took  several  forms.  In  an 
effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  rising  communist 
Insurgency,  we  began  economic  and  military 
assistance.  Our  aim  was  to  bolster  a  small 
and  literally  helpless  nation  until  It  could 
achieve  the  strength  needed  to  resist  aggres- 
sion and — at  the  same  time — take  care  of 
Its  own  people.  Our  Nation  sought  nothing 
In  return — only  the  satisfaction  of  helping 
a  people  to  remain  free. 

However.  North  Vietnamese  Army  units 
Invaded  the  south  to  finish  the  Job  the  In- 
surgent had  started  earlier.  South  Vietnam 
was  faced  with  certain  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  aggressor  from  the  north.  America 
was  called  upon  to  make  good  her  moral 
commitment.  And  America  responded,  as  a 
responsible  nation. 

America's  response  was  In  the  form  of  the 
necessary  military  forces  to  do  the  Job.  She 
chose  not  to  unleash  her  vast  power.  Rather, 
she  chose  to  exert  only  the  means  required 
to  save  a  small  nation.  By  design,  America 
chose  to  undertake  a  limited  war,  with  lim- 
ited objectives  and  to  use  limited  means. 

As  Instruments  of  that  national  f>ollcy. 
our  Armed  Forces  undertook  their  missions. 
And  they  accomplished  a  great  deal  In 
Vietnam: 

They  prevented  South  Vietnam  from  being 
militarily  overrun  by  Hanoi. 

The  provided  a  shield  behind  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  began  to  build  a 
democratic  nation  In  accordance  with  their 
own  desires. 

They  gained  time  for  South  Vietnam  to 
build  Its  armed  forces  to  a  point  where, 
now.  It  gradually  assumes  a  greater  portion 
of  the   fighting  burden. 

Moreover,  this  union  of  military  force  and 
political  policy  enabled  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to:  Mobilize  their  manpower  .  .  .  Gal- 
vanize their  collective  will  .  .  .  and.  Help 
stabilize  their  economy. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  are  many  aspects 
of  these  accomplishments  that  were  not 
brought  fully  to  the  attenUon  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
nature  of  military  operations  and  the  drama 
associated  with  battle  overshadow  the  less 
spectacular  events  of  nation  building.  Yet. 
from  the  outset,  our  aim  has  been  to  build  a 
nation  capable  of  standing  on  its  own.  And 
nation  building — publicized  or  not — has  been 
very  much  In  evidence.  Our  military  opera- 
tions, of  course,  provided  the  needed  shield. 
Project  Concern  Is  a  part  of  that  nation 
btUlding.  Worcester  County's  living  memorial 
to  Its  Vietnam  War  Heroes  is  naUon  building 
in  Its  finest  form. 

I  was  struck  by  the  deep  significance  of  a 
remark  made  by  Cc«nmander  Carroll  in  his 
recent  letter  to  me  In  which  he  discussed  this 
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dedication  ceremony.  He  wrote,  In  part,  that: 
"We  believe  Worcester  County  typifies  a  seg- 
ment of  our  population  who  feel  a  humani- 
tarian contribution  to  the  Vietnam  cause  will 
better  serve  the  wishes  of  our  people." 

No  one  can  disagree  with  the  logic  of  this 
statement — nor  would  anyone  hope  or  want 
It  to  be  any  other  way.  However,  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  how  long  any  humanitarian 
contribution  could  exist  without  the  shield 
of  our  past — and  present — military  opera- 
tions. The  Viet  Cong  have  clearly  and  re- 
p>eatedly  demonstrated  their  total  disregard 
for  humanitarian  efforts. 

However.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  fully  agree 
with  Commander  Carroll's  thought.  And.  I 
would  even  go  one  step  further.  I  am  sure 
that  all  Americans  would  hope  to  Join  the 
people  of  Worcester  County  in  this  wish.  But 
we  cannot  forget  that  it  Is  our  youth  who  are 
making  such  a  wish  even  a  remote  possibil- 
ity— the  same  youth  whom  we  honor  to- 
night. 

During  my  career  as  a  soldier.  I  have  served 
with  many  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  None 
have  been  finer  or  more  representative  of 
American  Ideals  than  those  whom  It  was  my 
privilege  to  lead  In  carrying  out  our  national 
policies  In  Vietnam. 

They  have  matched  wits  and  skills  with  a 
determined  foe.  and  they  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  winners. 

Yet.  at  the  same  time,  these  young  men 
are  demonstrating  their  compassion  for  .  .  . 
and  deep  understanding  of  .  .  .  the  Vlet- 
nameee  people. 

They  have  played  Important  roles  at  the 
"grass  roots" — or  "rice  roots" — level  of 
South  Vietnam,  particularly  as  advisers. 
Extraordinary  demands  have  been  placed  on 
them.  Nevertheless,  they  have  ably  advised 
and  assisted  their  Vietnamese  counterparts 
In  carrying  out  programs  dealing  with  ad- 
ministration, education,  sanitation,  and 
medical  aid — as  well  as  military  programs. 

Our  young  men  and  women  have  earned 
the  respect  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
by  their  courage,  their  deeds,  and  their 
humanitarian  acts.  Tliey  have  given  volun- 
tarily of  their  pay  to  build  hospitals, 
churches,  and  orphanages.  Unfortunate 
civilians  have  been  cared  for  by  the  con- 
tributions of  our  fighting  men — people  who 
have  been  caught  and  Impoverished  In  the 
path  of  war.  They  have  built  .  .  .  they  have 
repaired  .  .  .  and  they  have  brought  com- 
fort. They — like  all  of  us — would  much 
rather  devote  their  energies  to  building 
than  to  destroying. 

Our  young  people  in  Vietnam  have 
demonstrated  by  their  attitude  and  con- 
duct that  they  are  for  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. By  teaching  the  Vietnamese  to  help 
themselves  and  by  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  shoulder  their  own  responsibili- 
ties, they  have  raised  the  dignity  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  At  the  same  time,  they 
have  helped  overcome  the  apathy  and  in- 
difference which  followed  In  the  wake  of  90 
years  of  colonial  domination. 

If  you  detect  an  unbounded  pride  In  my 
accounting  for  the  efforts  of  these  splendid 
young  people,  you  are  correct.  No  one  who 
has  known  them — or  who  has  seen  them 
perform— could  hold  them  in  other  than  the 
highest  esteem. 

In  my  Judgment,  every  American  can  be 
proud  of  what  these  young  men  and  women 
have  done  and  are  doing.  They  have  willing- 
ly stepped  forward  when  their  country 
called:  they  have  shouldered  responsibility 
while  a  few  others  of  their  age  have  sat  by 
idly  and  dreamed.  Unlike  these  few  con- 
temporaries who  have  chosen  to  demon- 
strate their  apparent  disrespect  for  author- 
ity, these  young  people  have  demonstrated 
their  great  sense  of  responsibility  under  the 
most  difficult  conditions. 

They  have  given  much  of  themselves.  In 
time  of  their  country's  need,  they  turned 
to — not   against    those    lofty   principles   on 
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which  our  Nation  was  founded — ^thoee  same 
principles  that  have  sustained  our  Nation 
throughout  the  years.  I  welcome  them  as  our 
future  leaders.  I  thank  The  Almighty  for 
them. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  They  can  return  to 
civilian  Ufe  and  be  proud.  They  can  stand 
tall;  they  can  hold  their  heads  high;  they 
can  look  any  man  In  the  eye.  They  can 
proudly  take  their  place  with  the  veterans 
before  them  with  the  same  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion. Like  their  predecessors,  they  have 
echoed  the  firm  conviction  that  freedom  is 
not  free. 

Yes,  the  youth  of  our  Nation  are  sharing 
their  gifts  with  others  In  need — gifts  made 
up  of  their  talents,  and.  If  need  be.  their 
lives.  Like  the  Nation  they  represent  so  ably, 
their  gifts  are  far  from  being  bare;  their 
gifts  are  unselfishly  given  from  the  heart. 

Earlier.  I  said  that  our  Nation,  our  youth, 
and  each  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
ills  and  needs  of  the  world.  This  Is  as  It 
should  be.  We  are  a  working  partner  In  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  We  have  demonstrated 
rei>eatedly  our  Intense  concern  In  the  well- 
being  of  others  who  share  our  planet.  Our 
concern  is  manifested  everywhere  a  member 
of  oxir  Armed  Forces  stands  prepared  to 
thwart  aggression. 

Nowhere  Is  that  concern  more  evident  than 
in  South  Vietnam  today  .  .  .  and  in  Paris 
where  we  seek  peace. 

We  earnestly  pray  that  peace  can  come  to 
this  war  torn  land. 

We  earnestly  pray  for  the  day  when  your 
fine  hospital  at  Lien  Hlep  can  give  your  gifts 
of  love  and  care  without  any  need  for  a  pro- 
tective shield  of  soldiers. 

We  earnestly  pray  for  the  day  when  there 
will  be  no  need  for  a  refugee  center  at  Lien 
Hlep  or  any  other  place. 

But  until  that  day  comes,  America,  her 
youth,  and  each  of  us  will  continue  to  dem- 
onstrate our  concern  .  .  .  will  continue  to 
share  our  gifts  with  these  unfortunate 
people. 

Like  each  of  you,  I  am  proud  to  be  among 
the  concerned.  And.  like  each  of  you,  I  am 
proud  of  the  gallant  men  and  women  of  our 
Nation  who  have  exercised  that  concern  and 
shared  their  gifts  with  others. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  share  this 
occasion  with  you.  You  can  be  very  proud  of 
both  the  men  whom  you  honor  and  of  your 
humanitarian  effort. 


IKE  TRIBUTES  RENEW  FLOOD 
OF  LOYALTIES 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  15.  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
fine  eulogies  to  President  Elsenhower 
have  appeared,  but  one  of  the  best  I  have 
read  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  News, 
the  largest  afternoon  daily  newspaper 
in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Fremont  Power  is  the  author  of 
the  eulogy  which  emphasizes  the  human 
qualities  that  President  Eisenhower  pos- 
sessed to  such  a  great  degree. 

Fremont  Power  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  writer  and  columnist  of  ex- 
ceptional talent,  and  his  column  about 
President  Eisenhower  is  typical  of  his 
ability  to  get  to  the  heart  of  a  situation 
and  interpret  the  importance  of  an 
event. 

The  article  from  the  April  7,  1969.  edi- 
tion of  the  Indianapolis  News  follows: 
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Ike  TRrsuTES  Renew  Flood  of  Loyalties 
(By  Frerriont  Power) 

Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Is  dead  and  properly 
eulogized  and,  with  simple  dignity.  Interred 
In  Abilene,  Kan.,  whence  he  sprang. 

The  Elsenhower  era  In  American  history 
is  thus  closed. 

But  some  thoughts  of  last  week  remain  and 
they  don't  go  away. 

The  man,  even  in  death,  seemed  still  to 
be  speaking  to  America,  for  whom  he  gave 
so  much.  And  the  essence  of  the  message  was 
that  the  old  verities  remain  and  that  more 
millions  of  Americans  adhere  to  them  than 
may  ever  be  counted. 

It  Is  easy,  particularly  In  this  business 
that  deals  with  the  unusual  rather  than  the 
ordinary,  to  acquire,  unconsciously,  an  Im- 
pression that  this  whole  country  Is  caught 
up  In  quarreling,  bitterness,  legal  pornog- 
raphy, defiance  of  authority  and  a  predilec- 
tion for  anarchy. 

NOT    so    SELF-StTFFIClENT    AFTER    ALL 

It  Just  Isn't  so.  The  way  the  nation  re- 
sponded to  the  old  soldier's  passing  made 
this  very  plain  once  again. 

Godless  as  we  may  seem  to  be,  how  many 
millions  of  breaths  must  have  been  caught 
as  the  old  hymns  came  pouring  forth  from 
the  organ  of  the  Washington  National  Cathe- 
dral, played,  incidentally,  by  Indianapolis- 
born  John  R.  Fenstermaker  Jr.  These  simple 
expressions  of  faith  stir  old  memories,  old 
loyalties,  old  ideas  of  Tightness. 

Not  all  feel  as  self-sufficient  as  they  might 
pretend. 

As  pictures  of  these  solemn  ceremonies 
came  fioodlng  over  the  news  wires  and  the 
television  screens,  there  was  one  recurring, 
refreshing  feature:  The  young  faces,  looking 
on  In  seeming  awe. 

NO    OCCASION    FOR    NEW    OUTBtTRST 

When  Elsenhower  died,  a  grisly  thought 
crossed  the  mind:  What  if  the  rebellious 
misanthropes  took  even  this  sad  opportunity 
to  Insult  and  shock  those  who  feel  there  are 
still  some  things  worth  saving  In  this 
country? 

Considering  some  of  the  other  outbursts,  it 
didn't  seem  beyond  possibility.  But  It  didn't 
happen.  Instead,  there  were  these  young 
faces,  looking  on  as  respects  were  paid  one 
whom  they  could  only  have  known  as  an 
old  man  long  passed  from  the  stage  of  public 
affairs. 

Even  they  seemed  to  refiect  some  of  the 
love  that  America  held  out  to  this  man. 

As  the  funeral  train  went  west,  there  was 
this  picture  of  a  girl  at  Washington.  Ind.. 
holding  up  a  penny  flattened  by  the  wheels 
that  carried  Easenhower  home.  More  mem- 
ories came  springing  up,  of  small  towns  In 
another  day  where.  If  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do.  there  was  always  the  putting  of  things 
on  the  railroad  tracks  to  be  flattened:  Nails, 
pennies,  a  washer. 

SOLDIERING    NOT    WHOLLY    DAMNED 

Now  this  girl  has  a  proper  souvenir  which 
surely  she  will  want  to  show  her  children 
some  day  and  tell  them  how  It  was  when  the 
train  went  through  bearing  a  man  they  could 
know  only  from  their  schoolbooks. 

Perhaps  if  she  conveys  to  those  children 
that  he  meant  something  to  her.  he  will  mean 
something  to  them. 

Elsenhower  showed  us  In  death  that  we 
are  still  capable  of  gratefulness  to  one  who 
gave  so  much,  that  soldiering  Is  not  univer- 
sally damned,  that  there  are  principles 
worthy  of  cruel  sacrifices,  that  simple  reli- 
gious faith  has  not  been  completely  com- 
puterlz»yl  from  the  American  psyche. 

These  old  verities  are  still  cherished  by  the 
masses  of  Americans. 

As  In  any  other  death,  we  must  return  now 
to  today's  battles  and  not  dwell  overlong  on 
yeeterday's  sorrow.  But  It  has  been  good  to 
have  this  pause,  to  see  that  decadence  has 
not  become  a  way  of  life  for  so  many. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE  SYSTEM  IS  URGENT 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
news  interview  last  January,  preceding 
the  opening  of  Congress,  I  expressed  the 
prediction  and  conviction  that  the  House 
would  and  should  take  early  action  on 
the  challenging  problem  of  electoral 
college  reform. 

Accordingly,  I  have  been  very  pleased 
that  the  esteemed  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  saw  fit  to  initiate  pubUc  hear- 
ings on  February  5,  1969. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  prob- 
lem of  electoral  college  reform  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  complex  one. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens  very  earnestly 
desire  the  Congress  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  problem,  and  I  most  earnestly 
hope  the  House  and  Senate  will  complete 
legislative  action  on  this  issue  before  the 
end  of  this  session. 

At  this  point,  I  am  including  the  state- 
ment I  presented  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  first  day  of  the  com- 
mittee's public  hearings,  last  February  5, 
urging  appropriate  committee  action  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  The  statement 
follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  first  be  permitted  to 
extend  my  own  very  deep  gratitude,  together 
with  that  of  untold  numbers  of  my  constitu- 
ents, to  you  and  the  esteemed  members  of 
this  conunlttee  for  promptly  Initiating  in 
this  new  Congress,  these  hearings  on  the 
great  number  of  bills  before  you.  including 
two  proposals  of  which  I  am  co-author,  H.R. 
4867  and  H.J.  Res.  317.  concerned  with  the 
very  Important  subject  of  electoral  college 
reform. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  It  very  clear 
that  I  well  recognize  as  all  of  you  do.  that 
the  accomplishment  of  such  reform  Is  a  far 
more  complex  and  challenging  problem  than 
may  appear  on  the  surface.  I  would  not, 
then,  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  contend  that 
the  corrections  advocated  and  the  reforms 
suggested  in  the  bills  In  which  I  have  Joined 
contain   the  complete  and  errorless  answer. 

My  primary  purpose,  here.  Is  simply  to 
urge  your  concentrated  attention  upon  and 
your  earliest  recommendation  for  the 
achievement  of  the  basic  objective  of  all 
these  measures  pending  before  you.  namely, 
to  enable  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  select  their  President  without  hindrance, 
in  the  freest  democratic  manner  that  wUl 
truly  refiect  the  popular  will,  and  avoid  any 
necessity  to  resort  to  any  other  agency  In- 
cluding the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  believe  that  Is  the  desire  of  the  great 
majority  of  American  voters  and  I  think  It 
is  the  duty  of  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  that  desire  to  the  highest 
degree  of  our  legislative  wisdom. 

It  Is  my  own  conviction  as  set  forth  In 
the  resolution  I  have  co-authored.  H.J.  Res. 
317.  that  thls'deslred  electoral  college  reform 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Our  proposed  amendment  would  further 
require  that  a  presidential  candidate  receive 
at  least  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast 
In  order  to  be  elected  and  that  a  national 
runoff  election  be  held  In  the  event  that  no 
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candidate   obtained   forty   per   cent   of   the 
vote. 

I  believe,  also,  tjiat  the  direct  popular  vote 
would  serve  to  strengthen  the  two  party 
system  by  maklnf  each  State  a  voting  prize 
well  worth  a  coqcentrated  campaign  effort 
by  both  sides.  It  ought,  also,  to  strengthen 
the  democratic  Ideal  by  stimulating  and 
spreading  voter  interest  and  participation 
everywhere  throughout  the  country.  In  ef- 
fect. It  would  extend  the  one-man,  one-vote 
principle  to  presidential  elections. 

Beyond  these  fundamental  advantages  to 
the  proposed  dliject  popular  vote  system, 
there  are  several  |  others  that  deserve  men- 
tion. This  propoofed  reform  would  make  It 
lmpo6slble  for  ihe  candidate  with  the 
greatest  number  ^f  popular  votes  to  be  de- 
feated by  a  candidate  with  fewer  popular 
votes.  This  systeii  would  give  every  vote, 
regardless  of  wljere  It  was  cast,  equal 
weight.  Voters  otiier  than  those  from  the 
so-called  "plvotalT  states  would  receive  the 
concentrated  attention  of  the  candidates, 
and  the  votes  fijom  the  large  "doubtful" 
states  would  not  be  as  overwhelmingly  im- 
portant as  they  are  now  The  weight  placed 
upon  selecting  a  candidate  from  a  large 
'kay '■  state  would  be  greatly  diminished, 
stBce  tbace  would  not  be  a  dlBproportlonate 
chance  of  the  candidate  completely  carry- 
ing his  home  stat( .  The  posBlblUty  of  a  can- 
didate coming  from  the  smaller  states  would 
be  Increased.  No  less  than  eighteen  major 
party  candidates  since  1900  have  come  from 
New  York  and  Ohio.  It  is  believed  that  the  re- 
sults of  any  nftlonwide  direct  election 
would  not  be  so  close  that  small  scale  frauds 
or  minor  accidents  would  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  th«  outcome  of  the  election. 
Also  direct  electldn  would  permit  the  es- 
tablishment of  equitable  nationwide  stand- 
ards for  the  prtvilsge  of  voting. 

Surely,  the  tlms  Is  appropriate  to  focus 
legislative  attention  and  exert  legislative  ac- 
tion to  Improve  the  method  by  which  we 
elect  the  president  and  the  vice  president 
of  the  United  Stites.  The  present  system 
appears  rightly  diiscrlbed  as  undemocratic, 
complex,  and  dangerously  frustrating  to  the 
popular  will.  Histdry  shows  that  three  times 
it  has  resulted  Inj  the  choice  of  presidents 
who  received  less  votes  than  their  opponents. 
Some  historians  Insist  that  on  one  occa- 
sion it  unjustly  deprived  a  candidate  of 
the  presidency  to  which  he  had  been  right- 
fully elected.  But  whatever  these  conten- 
tions, there  can  b;  no  doubt  that  on  many 
presidential  electl  )n  occasions  in  the  past 
the  thwarting  of  tl  le  popular  will  has  scarce- 
ly been  avoided. 

No  later  than  las  t  November,  the  American 
public  had  to  wait  many  anxious  hours  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
House  of  Represeatatlves  would  be  called 
upon  to  select  a  l>resldent.  with  all  Us  In- 
evitably attendant  partisan  temptations  and 
disruptive  potential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttie  evidence  clearly  shows 
there  Is  an  urgei  t  need  for  congressional 
legislative  action  t  >  reform  our  current  pres- 
idential election  ;>rocedure  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  e  ectoral  college  system  as 
now  projected  cai  and  has  defeated  the 
majority  will. 

Of  course,  many  people  may  be  rightfully 
hesitant  about  proposals  to  amend  our  most 
cherished  document,  the  Constitution.  This 
la  a  Justifiable  att  tude  and  it  la  one  of  the 
reasons  our  foumlers  very  properly  made 
the  process  of  amending  the  Constitution 
both  difficult  and  1 1me  consuming. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  Is  that  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  amei<ded  twenty-five  times  and 
when  such  amendment  Is  clearly  designed 
to  eliminate  an  anachronism  In  our  modern 
democracy,  as  It  obviously  does  In  this  In- 
stance, I  believe,  tlie  Constitution  should  be 
amended  again.  Tlierefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
respectfully  urge  you  and  your  distinguished 
committee  membei  s  to  carefully  and  thor- 
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oughly  examine,  as  I  know  you  will,  all  the 
various  legislative  proposals  before  you  and 
assemble  from  them  a  legislative  recom- 
mendation that  will  enable,  as  fully  as  is 
humanly  possible,  the  true  popular  will  of 
the  American  electorate  to  be  a  reality  in  all 
future  elections  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

May  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention 
and  courtesy. 


Afyril  15,  1969 


THE  TIME  FOR  CORRECTING  TAX 
INEQUITIES  HAS  COME 


RETAIN  PORTSMOUTH  NAVY 
YARD 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
gratified  to  note  following  my  most  re- 
cent intercessions  to  retain  the  indis- 
pensable naval  shipyard  at  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  that  the  Navy  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  propose  to  take  another  care- 
ful look  at  the  decision  of  the  former 
Defense  Secretary  to  close  this  inval- 
uable yard  by  phasing  out  procedures 
over  a  period  of  time. 

Naturally,  I  am  very  anxious  to  coop- 
erate with  my  colleagues  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  and  New 
England  delegations  in  urging  our  for- 
mer, esteemed  colleague  and  present  able 
and  distinguished  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird,  not  only  to  take  a  close  look,  but 
to  cancel  out,  the  incredible  decision  to 
close  this  invaluable,  naval  facility  with 
its  unique  nuclear  potentifil. 

The  defense  of  the  United  States  must 
have  our  top  priority  attention  at  all 
times.  The  fantastic  plans  to  dispense 
with  this  historic  Portsmouth  yard  that 
is  rendering  such  vital  services  to  the 
Navy  and  our  defense,  one  of  the  few 
installations  in  the  Nation,  and  the  only 
one  on  the  northeast  coast  with  nuclear 
potential,  is  something  that  demands 
immediate  consideration  and  action  of 
the  Defense  Department,  our  Armed 
Services  Committees  and  the  Congress  in 
order  to  reverse  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
previous,  unwise  decision  to  close  this 
yard,  and  order  it  retention  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  until  world  peace  is  assured. 

I  propose  to  continue  my  efforts  and 
join  with  those  of  my  interested  col- 
leagues in  pressing  this  matter  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
House,  and  in  every  other  possible  way, 
with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  we 
will  secure  favorable  results  before  long, 
guaranteeing  the  retention  of  this  great, 
naval  installation. 

I  urge  our  great  President,  and  our 
esteemed  former  colleague,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  to  scrap  the  plan  to  close 
this  great,  Inexpendable  yard,  and  estab- 
lish it  as  a  permanent  installation.  It 
would  be  merely  compounding  a  very 
serious  error  of  judgment  not  to  cancel 
out  this  proposed  closing  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  done. 

I  earnestly  solicit  the  help  and  support 
of  the  House  to  retain  the  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard  on  a  permanent  basis  and 
move  ahead  toward  early  implementation 
of  this  great  facility  as  a  modem  base. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  1  I  testified  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  H.R.  3655,  the 
Tax  Equity  Act  which  I  have  sponsored, 
and  other  tax  reform  legislation.  This 
legislation  if  enacted,  would  close  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  glaring  loopholes  in  our 
Federal  tax  system,  bringing  in  addi- 
tional revenue  without  adding  to  the 
burdens  on  moderate-income  taxpayers, 
and  hopefully  permitting  some  reduc- 
tions in  taxes  on  moderate-income 
families. 

This  legislation  would  also  bring  to  the 
tax  structure  a  measure  of  equity  which 
is  currently  lacking,  and  which  the 
American  people  need  and  deserve,  but 
do  not  now  enjoy. 

In  order  to  make  my  statement  to  the 
committee  more  readily  available,  I  am 
including  it  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 
Testimony  of  the  Honorabue  Jonathan  B. 

Bingham  Bxroax  the  CoMMrrrEE  on  Ways 

AND    Means,    House    op    Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  1,  1969 

I  want  first  to  compliment  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  members  of  your  Committee, 
for  scheduling  these  very  crucial  hearings.  I 
am  grateful  to  be  accorded  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  and  to  register  my 
strong  support,  and  the  support  of  my  con- 
stituents, for  prompt  and  sweeping  changes 
In  the  tax  system. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  3655,  and  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Congressman  Reuss'  bill,  H  R 
5250,  both  omnibus  bills  containing  a  num- 
ber of  suggested  tax  reforms.  I  have  been 
urging  for  some  time  that  legislation  of  the 
kind  I  have  sponsored  be  considered  actively 
by  this  Committee  and  the  members  of  the 
House,  and  I  was  gratified  earlier  this  year 
when  the  Committee  announced  Its  Inten- 
tion to  convene  these  hearings  and  when  the 
new  Administration  announced  Its  intention 
to  support  tax  reform  legislation.  The  hear- 
ings that  this  Committee  has  been  conduct- 
ing for  several  weeks  now  have  contributed 
Immensely  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
inequities  in  our  tax  system,  and  the  need 
for  remedial  action  by  the  Congress.  I  am 
quite  disappointed,  however,  by  the  recent 
announcement  by  Treasury  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy that  the  Nixon  Administration  does  not 
Intend  to  submit  a  major  tax  reform  propos- 
al to  the  Congress  In  the  near  future. 

Before  discussing  the  specific  tax  reforms 
which  I  feel  are  most  needed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  talk  brlefiy  about  some  as- 
pects of  the  general  need  for  this  kind  ol 
legislation  which  I  feel  have  not  been  ade- 
quately emphasized  to  date. 

This  nation  is  currently  experiencing  a 
crisis  of  confidence  not  only  with  regard  to 
some  of  Its  policies,  but  with  regard  to  Its 
basic  political  structure.  We  cannot  afford  to 
underestimate  the  Importance  of  taxation 
and  tax  equity  as  a  factor  In  the  despair  and 
disenchantment  which  Increasing  numbers 
of  citizens  are  feeling  and  expressing  toward 
our  system  of  government. 

The  Income  tax  system  of  this  nation 
touches  more  citizens,  more  directly,  more 
consistently  than  perhaps  any  other  single 
aspect  of  government.  More  than  74  million 
Americans  file  an  Income  tax  statement 
every  year.  For  many  of  them — perhaps  too 
many — It  Is  the  most  Intimate  contact  they 
have  with  the  Federal  government.  As  a  re- 
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suit.  It  plays  a  major  role  In  determining 
their  attitudes  about  the  American  political 
system.  The  extent  to  which  the  Federal  tax 
system  appears  to  the  average  taxpayer  to 
"live  up"  to  the  Ideals  of  this  society — par- 
ticularly our  national  dedication  to  fairness 
and  equality — must  be  regarded  as  a  crucial 
factor  In  determining  the  confidence,  the 
satisfaction,  and  the  commitment  with 
which  the  average  citizen  regards  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

Former  Treasury  Secretary  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
writing  In  the  March  22,  1969  Issue  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  expresses  amazement  at 
the  public  response  to  his  remark  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress 
on  January  17  that  "we  face  now  the  possi- 
bility of  a  taxpayer  revolt  if  we  do  not  soon 
make  major  reforms  In  our  income  tax  sys- 
tem." He  describes  the  response  to  that 
statement  as  follows: 

■The  Idea  of  a  middle-class  taxpayers'  re- 
volt caught  the  attention  of  the  press,  and 
the  story  was  played  up  heavily  around  the 
country  for  a  few  days.  Then  the  letters 
began  to  pour  Into  the  Treasury  and  Con- 
gress. Clearly  this  was  an  Idea  'whose  time 
had  come."  " 

Secretary  Barr  need  not  have  been  sur- 
prised. His  statement  elicited  such  an  over- 
whelming response  simply  because  It  accu- 
rately described  the  fiill  extent  and  Intensity 
of  public  frustration  with  the  operation  of 
the  tax  system. 

Brlefiy,  what  are  the  reasons  for  this  frus- 
tration? I  believe  they  can  be  summarized 
under  three  general  headings.  First,  many 
individual  taxpayers  feel  that  the  tax  burden 
they  have  to  bear  Is  simply  too  great  in  rela- 
tion to  the  tax  burdens  borne  by  non- 
individual  taxpayers,  such  as  corporations 
and  other  group  enterprises.  They  cite,  for 
example,  facts  like  the  following: 

During  the  past  year  (1968),  according  to 
a  recent  Internal  Revenue  Service  report, 
taxes  on  corporate  profits  dropped  $6  billion. 
But  the  tax  burden  on  individual  citizens 
through  personal  Income  taxes  Increased  by 
13  percent  during  the  same  period. 

"Real"  net  per  capita  Income  over  the  past 
eight  years  is  up  by  31  percent.  But  corporate 
profits  after  taxes  have  gone  from  $26.7  bil- 
lion to  $61  billion — a  gain  of  91  percent — in 
the  same  period. 

The  1969  financial  report  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  reports  that 
"Corporations  In  the  United  States  managed 
to  Improve  their  net  earnings  by  10  percent 
during  1968"  and  the  rate  of  return  on  In- 
vestment has  remained  steady.  But  "real" 
per  capita  Income  Increased  by  only  about 
3  percent  In  1968  over  1967,  according  to  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  last  January. 

The  question  whether  individual  taxpayers 
as  a  group  have  come  to  shoulder  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  growing  tax  burden — more 
than  they  need  to  bear  and  more  than  they 
should  be  required  to  bear — is  being  over- 
looked and  Ignored. 

On  this  point,  I  am  disappointed  to  notice, 
for  example,  that  the  extensive  study  of  tax 
reform  measures  imdertaken  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  printed  Jointly  by  this  Com- 
i^lttee  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, contains  an  extensive  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  tax  reforms  and  Inequities 
within  the  individual  Income  tax  structiu^, 
and  within  the  corporate  tax  structure.  But 
It  does  not  get  at  the  question  of  what  many 
regard  as  an  Inequitable  sharing  of  the  tax 
burden  by  Individual  taxpayers  In  relation 
to  corporate  taxpayers. 

In  my  view,  we  cannot  afford  to  concen- 
trate solely  on  inequities  within  the  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  tax  sectors,  and  fall  to 
examine  whether  equity  and  rationality  pre- 
vail with  regard  to  comparative  taxation 
levels  between  these  two  major  taxpaylng 
sectors.  I  realize  this  Is  a  very  complex  ques- 
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tlon — one  that  Is  not  nearly  as  easily  an- 
swered as  asked.  To  even  begin  to  answer  It 
and  draw  the  proper  policy  Implications  frc«n 
It  will  reqxilre  much  sophisticated  analy- 
sis. But  It  Is  a  critical  question,  and  given  the 
basic  trends  and  figures  I  have  cited,  I  feel 
there  is  more  than  adequate  catise  to  begin 
immediately  to  elicit  the  views  and  data  of 
our  very  best  economic  brains  to  determine 
whether  It  would  be  feasible  to  readjust  the 
tax  burden  borne  by  Individual  taxpayers  in 
relation  to  corporate  taxpayers  without  frus- 
trating efforts  to  achieve  our  basic  economic 
and  social  goals. 

When  that  question  has  been  answered — 
and  I  emphasize  that  I  do  not  feel  it  has 
yet  even  been  adequately  posed — then  It  will 
b«  appropriate  to  decide,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  es- 
tablish alteration  of  the  ratio  between  total 
corporate  and  total  Individual  taxation  as  a 
major  goal  of  tax  reform.  Any  tax  reforms 
Instituted  before  a  careful  decision  is  made 
one  way  or  the  other  on  this  question  of 
purpose  will  be  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  and  will  risk  achieving  little  In  the 
way  of  Increased  public  satisfaction.  If,  after 
careful  consideration.  It  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  total  burden  of  Individual  taxation 
cannot  be  shifted,  the  public  deserves  to 
know  why  not.  If  that  burden  can  be  light- 
ened, then  tax  reforms  must  be  Instituted 
with  that  goal  In  mind.  This  Committee  cer- 
tainly possesses  the  authority  and  facilities 
to  take  the  lead  role  in  such  a  determination, 
and  I  hope  It  will  not  fail  to  do  so  as  part  of 
Its  current  tax  reform  deliberations. 

I  do  not  intend  to  suggest  by  all  this  that 
Inequities  In  taxes  paid  by  some  Individuals 
as  compared  to  those  paid  by  other  Indi- 
viduals are  Insignificant,  or  do  not  consti- 
tute a  significant  and  legitimate  area  of  con- 
cern. In  fact,  there  Is  much  evidence  that 
such  Inequities  exist  and  must  be  alleviated, 
and  I  believe  these  Inequities  constitute  a 
second  major  source  of  frustration  for  tax- 
payers. 

The  fact  is  that  individuals  similarly  sit- 
uated often  pay  strikingly  dissimilar  rates 
of  tax,  and  equal  rates  of  tax  are  often  paid 
by  taxpayers  with  marked  differences  In  In- 
come. This  picture  has  been  Imprinted  In 
the  public  mind  by  recent  revelations  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  some  2.2  million  families 
with  Incomes  below  the  "poverty  line"  pay 
taxes  each  year,  while,  on  the  other  band, 
there  are  numerous  examples  of  Individuals 
with  annual  Incomes  above  half-a-mlllion 
dollars  who  have  paid  little  or  no  taxes.  But 
the  Inequities  are  not  confined  to  these  ex- 
tremes. The  fact  Is,  for  example,  that  the 
comparabllty  of  effective  tax  rates  in  income 
classes  erodes  noticeably  for  Income  groups 
above  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Par- 
ticularly at  these  higher  Income  levels,  the 
range  of  effective  tax  rates  paid  by  Indi- 
viduals Is  broad.  Indicating  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Individuals  are  paying  less 
tax  than  others  with  roughly  equal  ability 
to  pay. 

Furthermore,  a  large  majority  of  Individ- 
uals with  adjusted  gross  Incomes  In  the  3-5 
thousand  dollar  range  are  taxed  at  an  effec- 
tive rate  of  15-20  percent — the  same  rate  at 
which  an  almost  equal  majority  of  Individ- 
uals In  the  10-20  thousand  dollar  range  are 
taxed.  Considering  the  substantial  difference 
In  buying  power  between  $5,000  of  amended 
gross  Income  and  $20,000  of  amended  gross 
Income,  Is  there  really  any  wonder  at  the 
disenchantment  of  the  "moderate  Income" 
taxpayer? 

Third  and  finally,  I  feel  that  taxpayer  dis- 
content is  a  product  of  the  Increasing  com- 
plexity of  the  tax  structure.  As  the  Treasury 
study  to  which  I  referred  earlier  clearly 
points  out,  the  standard  deduction,  which  Is 
a  device  Intended  to  simplify  the  tax  form 
for  most  taxpayers,  was  once  used  by  over  80 
percent  of  those  who  filed  returns.  Due  to 
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failures  to  Increase  the  standard  deduction 
to  keep  pace  with  Increased  earning  levels 
and  living  costs,  only  an  estimated  57  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayers  who  file  returns  in 
1969  will  employ  the  standard  deduction  op- 
tion. Another  example  of  unnecessary  and 
frustrating  complexity  In  the  tax  system  Is 
the  extra  15%  tax  credit  accorded  senior  citi- 
zens on  Incomes  from  private  and  government 
pensions  other  than  Social  Security  and  Rail- 
road Retirement  benefits  The  computation 
required  Is  so  complex  that  many  elderly  peo- 
ple do  not  understand  It,  and  thereby  lose 
badly  needed  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Even  sweeping  tax  reform  will  not,  of 
course,  provide  a  total  solution  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  nation.  But  that  Is 
not  to  say  that  tax  reform  would  not  pro- 
vide a  significant  Increase  In  tax  revenues. 
Although  estimates  vary  on  exactly  how 
much  Increased  revenue  could  be  realized 
with  a  major  tax  reform  program,  a  number 
of  tax  experts  believe  the  amount  would  be 
enough,  for  example,  to  replace  the  "tax  sur- 
charge" now  In  effect. 

Similarly,  sweeping  tax  reform  cannot  be 
expected  to  solve  the  problems  of  social  un- 
rest and  the  apparent  crisis  of  confidence 
toward  government  that  appears  to  exist 
and  to  be  growing  in  this  country.  But  nei- 
ther would  It  be  appropHate  to  underesti- 
mate the  Importance  of  tax  Inequities  as  a 
contributing  factor  In  the  erosion  of  respect 
and  confidence  In  government.  The  conten- 
tion of  those  In  our  society  who  are.  In  Sec- 
retary's Barr's  terms,  on  the  verge  of  re- 
volt Is  that  the  Institutions  of  government 
are  unresponsive  to  changing  conditions — 
that  these  Institutions  and  their  poUcles 
are  hopelessly  frozen.  Insulated  from  legiti- 
mate pressures  for  revision  and  change.  That, 
It  seems  to  me.  Is  a  reasonably  accurate  de- 
scription of  what  has  happened  In  the  case 
of  our  tax  system. 

To  a  great  extent,  what  constitutes  the 
best  combination  of  tax  reforms  hinges  on 
the  particular  goals  the  Congress  wishes  to 
achieve.  Those  goals,  in  turn,  depend  upon 
the  answers  obtained  to  some  of  the  kinds 
of  questions  I  have  tried  to  raise  In  this 
testimony. 

But  regardless  of  the  answers  that  even- 
tually emerge  to  these  overriding  policy 
questions,  I  believe  It  Is  possible  to  desig- 
nate some  areas  of  reform  which  are  likely 
to  require  highest  priority  In  any  tax  re- 
form program.  Without  going  into  great  de- 
tail on  the  provisions  In  my  own  bill,  or  even 
necessarily  confining  myself  to  them,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  some  of  the  areas  of  re- 
form that  I  feel  should  receive  top  priority 
In  the  process  of  developing  the  best  possible 
progrsim  of  tax  reforms. 

In  general,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  top  prior- 
ity must  be  given  to  tax  treatment  of  the 
fabulously  large  fortunes  that  are  continuing 
to  be  made  each  year  In  this  country,  both 
by  individuals  and  corporations.  Many  of 
these  huge  fortunes  are  made  possible  by 
the  fact  that  gaping  loopholes  In  the  tax 
laws  abound  particularly  at  the  highest  In- 
come levels. 

These  loopholes  are  well  knovai.  Unreal- 
ized capital  gains  are  not  taxed  at  the  time 
of  an  Individual's  death,  except  as  part  of 
his  estate.  Accelerated  tax  depreciation  is 
permitted  on  speculative  investments.  Large 
percentages  of  corporate  gross  Incomes  In  the 
oil  and  mineral  Industries  are  deducted  as  de- 
pletion allowances.  Corporations  can  treat  all 
kinds  of  questionable  expenses  as  deductible 
"bvislness  expenses" — a  category  which  too 
often  Includes  the  costs  of  lobbying,  lavish 
entertainment  and  travel,  and  even  Airing  of 
political  views.  Seven  percent  of  the  amount 
corporations  and  Individuals  Invest  In  capi- 
tal expansion  is  written  off  as  a  tax  credit. 
Unfortunately,  the  undesirable  effects  of 
these    loopholes   do   not   end   with   the   tax 
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avoidance  they  psrmlt  Many  economic  ex 
perta  feel  capital  Investment  credits  and 
methods  of  accel  >rated  depreciation  accen- 
tuate cycles  of  deilatlon  and  inflation,  acting 
particularly  as  stimuli  to  added  Investment 
and  production  111  periods  of  Inflation  when 
the  economy  Is  al-eady  overheated. 

Through  mlsuies  of  the  "business  ex- 
pense" deduction,  the  public  and  the  govern- 
ment are  put  In  a  bosltion  of  encouraging  and 
helping  to  flnanci  excessive  advertising  and 
consumption,  paiftlcularly  of  products  like 
cigarettes  which  tan  be  harmful  to  health. 
The  lobbying  effojts  of  corporations,  and  the 
political  propagarida  of  Individuals  like  Mr. 
H.  L.  Hunt  and  (orporatlons  such  as  Ever- 
sharp-Shlck  which  make  a  practice  of  mix- 
ing political  vlevs  with  product  advertis- 
ing are  also  subsld  Ized  by  the  public  through 
the  "business  expanse"  deduction.  While  the 
Congress  in  1962  wisely  attempted  to  cut 
down  the  list  of  travel  and  entertainment 
activities  that  caq  be  Included  In  the  "busi- 
ness expense"  deduction,  the  government  and 
the  public  still  subsidize  too  much  high  liv- 
ing by  businessman,  and  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  close  the  c  oor  on  this  situation. 

In  addition  to  ihese  lines  of  approach,  I 
weuld  Ufe«  to  urje  the  Committee  to  give 
sertous  c»iisideratl  an  to  establishing  progres- 
sive tax  rates  for  capital  gains.  The  effective 
flat  rate  of  25"  or  long  term  capital  gains  is 
probably  the  most  useful  tool  of  all  for  those 
who  are  Intent  on  building  fortunes  without 
paying  commensurate  Income  taxes.  While 
there  may  be  considerable  technical  dlfB- 
cultles  Involved  in  applying  a  higher  rate  to 
net  capital  gains  as  the  amount  of  such 
gains  Increases.  I  l)elleve  the  effort  ought  to 
be  made.  If  it  is  done,  however,  it  would  be 
more  than  ever  Important  to  change  the 
present  provision  which  permits  capital 
gains  to  go  untaxed  as  such  at  death,  so  that 
there  will  no  lonjer  be  the  incentive  for 
people  of  advancing  years  to  avoid  selling 
holdings  which  shaw  substantial  long  term 
profit. 

Finally,  I  strongly  support  proposals  to  in- 
stitute a  minimum  Income  tax,  and  such  a 
proposal  is  contaired  in  the  tax  reform  leg- 
islation I  have  sponsored.  But  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  fall  back  solely  on  this  approach 
as  a  solution  to  tac  problems.  The  tax  loop- 
holes I  have  cited,  as  well  as  others,  are  the 
ultimate  cause  of  Inadequate  taxation  on 
many  large  Incomes,  especially  when  several 
tax  loopholes  are  claimed  In  tandem  by  a 
single  taxpayer  Ji  minimum  Income  tax 
should  be  looked  i  pon  only  as  a  final  safe- 
guard to  insure  that  if  all  other  tax  provi- 
sions fall,  every  taxpayer  will  pay  some  taxes. 
This  should,  howeirer,  be  a  supplement  to 
action  to  close  the  »x  loopholes  that  are  the 
source  of  the  problem,  not  a  substitute  for 
such  action 

Neither  should  a  minimum  income  tax  be 
looked  upwn  as  ma|or  source  of  added  reve- 
nues. Its  major  positive  effect  is  likely  to  be 
psychological,  not  ilnanclal.  Nevertheless,  as 
I  have  pointed  out  we  face  a  national  crisis 
of  confidence  to  which  tax  inequities  con- 
tribute substantia:  ly.  and  changes  which 
alone  promise  to  strengthen  public  confi- 
dence deserve  no  less  serious  and  prompt 
conslderaUon  thar  those  which  promise 
added  revenues. 

Tax  reform  is  Indeed  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  come.  Moderate  Income  families  particu- 
larly are  chafing  under  the  real  economic 
hardships  the  cur  -ent  tax  system  is  im- 
posing upon  them  and  the  psychological 
hardships  they  also  bear  as  a  product  of  the 
blatant  inequities  In  the  system  If  we  fall 
now  to  meet  their  needs  and  expectations, 
and  If  we  fall  to  1  ve  up  to  their  Ideals  of 
rationality  and  eqiallty,  let  us  not  marvel 
in  the  future  at  the  wave  of  repudiation,  al- 
ready gathering  in  the  land,  that  will  as- 
suredly crash  with  determination  not  only 
against  the  policies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment but  against  t  m  very  system  Itself. 
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STOP  THE  FLOOD  OF  MAIL  SMUT 


April  15,  1969 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIItJRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  IS.  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Al- 
hambra,  Calif.,  Post-Advocate,  which 
serves  an  area  of  the  congressional  dis- 
trict It  is  my  privilege  to  represent,  re- 
cently carried  a  forceful  and  timely  edi- 
torial entitled  "Stop  the  Flood  of  Mail 
Smut." 

The  Post-Advocate  is  to  be  commended 
for  speaking  out  vigorously  against  the 
flood  of  pornographic  literature  that  is 
flowing  through  the  mails.  This  problem 
has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  a  national 
disgrace. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record : 

[From  the  Post- Advocate   (Calif.).  Mar    20 
1969] 
Stop  the  Flood  or  Mail  Smitt 
Ugh !  We  are  terrified ! 
Let's  stop  smut  and  fast ! 
In   recent   weeks   panderers   have  literally 
solicited  thousands  of  decent  families  around 
the  United  States  of  America  right  in  their 
homes  In  a  new  high  level  of  permissive  im- 
morality. 

The  families  have  received  in  the  malls  a 
plainly-addressed  envelope  that  contains 
nauseating,  repulsive  filth  Illustrating  all 
kinds  of  sexual  activity  and  depravity.  Pur- 
pose of  the  mailing  U  to  sell  pornographic 
material  that  is  even  worse. 

The  pornography  is  mailed  from  California 
and  East  Coast  cities.  It  seeks  legitimacy  by 
comparing  its  "literature"  to  the  volumes  In 
the  Vatican  Library  and  the  British  Museum. 
It  could  be  opened  by  the  youngest,  most  In- 
nocent child  m  the  house. 

The  new  fioodtlde  of  obscenity  that  Is 
mailed,  whether  requested  or  not.  Is  the  last 
straw  in  the  boldness  of  the  pornographic 
seducers.  The  permissiveness  that  has  made  it 
possible  rests  squarely  with  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t,  which  opened  the  gates  to  filth  with  a 
landmark  1957  decision. 

Some  blame  also  rests  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Congress,  which  has  failed  to  define 
standards  of  obscenity  or  regulate  the  fiow 
of  filth  In  interstate  commerce.  If  necessary. 
Congress  could  even  limit  the  ability  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  review  state  pornography 
decisions. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Rep.  Bob  Wilson.  Re- 
publican of  California,  which  would  control 
the  mailing  of  smut  across  state  lines,  is  an 
essential  minimum  in  the  fight  against  Inter- 
state smut.  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  applauded 
for  his  leadership  and  supported  by  the  peo- 
ple his  measure  would  help.  The  post  office 
also  should  crack  down  harder  on  Interstate 
smut  peddling.  Just  as  it  does  against  lot- 
teries and  racing  results. 

Some  of  the  blame  for  the  new  boldness 
of  the  smut  merchants  rests  with  the  state 
legislatures.  To  this  day  police  departments 
In  many  areas  do  not  have  definitive  legal 
guidelines  to  evaluate  smut,  particularly  its 
sale  to  minors. 

And  not  the  least  of  the  blame  for  the  smut 
pollution  lies  at  doorsteps  of  decent  per- 
sons who  fall  to  speak  up.  Apathy  and  silence 
In  the  fight  against  obscenity  Is  tantamount 
to  support  for  the  seducers. 

The  breakdown  of  morality  that  under- 
mines our  nation  is  a  major  crisis.  Youths 
can  buy  the  filthiest  of  publications  with 
ease,  or  see  smutty  movies  at  will  In  most 
states.  Now  entire  families  are  exposed  to 
the  Immoral  filth  through  the  mails. 


The  floodtlde  of  i>ornography  could  reach 
legitimate  motion  picture  places  next.  A 
Swedish  film  depicting  a  sexual  act  already 
has  reached  New  York  City.  It  was  rejected 
Just  two  years  ago. 

It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  forcible  rape 
Increased  14  percent  In  the  United  States 
last  year — and  much  of  this  crime  Is  unre- 
ported because  of  embarrassment. 

The  time  has  come  to  act  decisively  In 
stamping  out  the  menace  of  filth  in  our 
nation.  If  the  three  branches  of  government 
will  not  assume  the  responsibility,  the  people 
must. 

The  danger  of  this  Is  that  the  public  re- 
action could  be  so  violent  that  censorship 
will  be  the  result  instead  of  the  smut  con- 
trol that  is  possible  without  It. 


EEOC  SUCCESSFUL  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT CONCILIATION  WITH  LOCK- 
HEED 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OP    CALirORNLA 

.     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  recent  charges  that  Chair- 
man Clifford  L.  Alexander.  Jr..  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission as  been  "harassing"  the  busi- 
ness community. 

EEOC's  efforts  to  persuade  the  busi- 
ness community  to  comply  with  the  law 
of  the  land  which  prohibits  employment 
discrimination  can  hardly  be  considered 
harassment. 

EEOC  has  no  enforcement  powers  but 
must  rely  on  persuasion  through  the 
conciliation  process  after  charges  of  dis- 
crimination have  been  filed.  Or,  it  can 
hold  pubhc  hearings  to  discuss  discrim- 
inatory job  patterns  in  industry  and 
unions  as  it  did  in  Los  Angeles  in  March, 
and  urge  their  respective  leadership  to 
develop  and  implement  an  effective  af- 
firmative action  program. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
a  recent  and  notable  example  of  busi- 
ness-government cooperation  where  the 
company  involved  worked  with  EEOC  to 
increase  and  upgrade  its  minority  work 
force. 

Only  recently,  the  industrial  relations 
director  of  the  Lockheed-Georgia  Co., 
Mr.  C.  A.  Jenkins,  had  this  to  say  follow- 
ing a  conciliation  agreement  negotiated 
by  EEOC  with  his  company: 

Lockheed  Is  pleased  but  not  content  with 
Its  equal  employment  opportunity  accom- 
plishments. We  are  excited  about  our  most 
recent  developments  in  the  field  of  human 
relations — 

Mr.  Jenkins  said — 

particularly  those  developed  in  1968  with  the 
assistance  of  EEOC. 

The  innovations  developed  through  the 
assistance  of  EEOC  to  the  Marietta, 
Georgia  division  of  Lockheed,  include: 

A  new  individual  development  program 
was  designed  to  provide  formal,  individu- 
ally tailored  programs  for  specific  devel- 
opment of  an  employee's  potential  for 
advancement.  Revisions  in  testing  pro- 
cedures brought  about  more  effective 
selection  of  employees  for  training  and 
promotion. 
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Important  advancements  were  made  In 
the  company's  established  management 
selection  procedures. 

A  financial  planning  and  counseling 
service  was  designed  to  deal  with  the 
"root  causes"  of  financial  difiQcultles.  and 
to  ameliorate  garnishment  action  against 
employees — the  first  known  service  of 
Its  kind  in  private  industry. 

New  promotional  profiles  and  career 
paths  posters  opened  communications  for 
all  segments  of  the  work  force. 

Other  unique  accomplishments  in- 
cluded formal  career  counseling  for 
hourly  and  salaried  employees  and  the 
prehiring  training  and  employment  of 
more  than  500  persons  previously  con- 
sidered vmderemployed  or  unemployable. 

A  Federal  contract  was  negotiated  to 
establish  an  industrial  plant — the  Ven- 
tura Manufacturing  Co.  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex. — for  employment  of  disadvantaged 
and  hard-core  unemployed.  Lockheed 
supplied  key  staff  members  for  guidance 
and  assistance.  By  the  end  of  1968,  a 
total  of  113  Mexican  Americans  and  Ne- 
groes were  trained  and  employed. 

Progress  was  reflected  in  specific  ad- 
vancement of  job  opportunities  for  Ne- 
groes within  the  Lockheed -Georgia  work 
force. 

During  the  12-month  period  ending 
December  31,  1968,  1.614  Negroes  were 
hired,  raising  the  total  Negro  work  force 
to  2.636.  The  number  of  Negroes  holding 
exempt  salaried  jobs  increased  from  95 
to  163.  Negro  supervisors  increased  from 
31  to  54. 

More  than  1.450  Negroes  were  pro- 
moted to  higher  rated  jobs,  substantially 
aided  by  the  new  career  coilnseling 
services. 

As  part  of  the  internal  promotion 
programs,  minority  employees  completed 
more  than  2,200  prehire,  skills,  tech- 
nical, and  career  development  training 
programs. 

In  announcing  the  successful  agree- 
ment. Chairman  Alexander  stated: 

By  working  closely  together  Lockheed  and 
EEOC  made  significant  steps  forward.  This 
was  the  result  of  mutual  respect  X)n  the  part 
of  Industry  and  Government. 

Chairman  Alexander  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  progress  the  Commission 
made  under  his  chairmanship  in  assist- 
ing the  business  and  labor  conmiunity  to 
carry  forward  our  national  purpose  as 
defined  in  title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

It  will  indeed  be  regrettable  if  vacilla- 
tion and  confusion  replace  solid  accom- 
plishment in  the  elimination  of  racial 
discrimination  in  employment. 


DECADE  OF  ARMS  BLUNDERS  NOW 
AN  ISSUE  IN  ABM  DEBATE 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  in  the  April  13,  1969,  issue  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register,  by  Mr.  Clark 
Mollenhoff,  one  of  the  best  informed 
journalists  in  Washington  on  matters 
dealing  with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
is  well  worth  reading  by  all  Members  of 
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Congress  in  view  of  the  debate  involving 
the  anti-ballistic-missile  system. 

In  order  to  make  it  available  I  am  in- 
serting it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Now  There  Is  an  Issite  in  ABM  Debate — 
Foes  Emphasize  Past  Failures 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — A  decade  of  docu- 
mented cases  of  waste,  mismanagement  and 
corruption  at  the  Pentagon  is  plaguing  the 
Nixon  administration  as  It  faces  the  first 
major  political  test  on  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic  missile   (ABM)    program. 

While  the  United  States  has  constructed 
and  maintained  what  many  call  "the  most 
formidable  military  machine  in  history," 
the  reports  of  Congress  have  documented  a 
decade  of  multi-billion-dollar  blunders  that 
have  suddenly  become  the  targets  of  dozens 
of  major  political  figures. 

The  new  focus  of  attention  on  the  "mili- 
tary-Industrial complex"  Is  creating  alarm 
In  the  highest  circles  In  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

At  the  White  House,  at  the  Pentagon,  and 
in  Congress  there  is  real  concern  that  a 
fiamlng  reaction  against  instances  of  Penta- 
gon blunderings  and  mismanagement  under 
the  last  two  administrations  could  create 
serious  problems  in  obtaining  public  and 
congressional  support  for  funds  the  admin- 
istration feels  are  necessary  to  meet  American 
military  commitments. 

That  concern  became  alarm  in  the  last 
week,  with  the  highest  level  White  House 
and  Pentagon  personnel  giving  much  of 
their  time  to  the  Job  of  smothering  the  blaze 
of  concern  that  could  seriously  harm  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  political  future. 

Republicans  fear  that  the  new  President 
could  be  the  political  fall  guy  for  past  Pen- 
tagon blunders. 

Reaction  against  the  military-industrial 
complex  has  included  speeches  by  such  po- 
litical figures  as  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (Dem.,  Mass.),  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskle  (Dem.,  Maine),  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govern  (Dem.,  S.D.)  and  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey. 

The  reaction  is  growing  In  an  Infiammable 
atmosphere  of  frustration  resulting  from 
the  high  costs  and  casualties  of  the  long  and 
Inconclusive  Vietnam  war  and  from  new 
instances  of  scandalous  military  buying 
practices. 

A  $1  billion  boo-boo 

Within  the  last  few  months  there  have 
been  new  hearings  and  reports  that  have 
revealed  that  the  Army  made  what  Repre- 
sentative Samuel  Stratton  (Dem.,  N.Y.)  called 
a  "bllllon-doUar  boo-boo"  In  construction  of 
the  Sheridan  tank  and  Its  Shillelagh  missile 
and  152-mm.  gun-launcher. 

The  blunder  continued  for  nearly  ten 
years,  with  high  ranking  army  officers  using 
a  secrecy  stamp  to  hide  their  fumbling  from 
Congress.  Correspondence  established  that 
even  when  the  lack  of  reliability  of  the 
tank  and  missile  system  were  obvious  to  a 
command  using  them,  the  officers  put  the 
tank  into  a  production  schedule  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  having  the  budget  cut. 

The  waste  in  this  case  has  been  estimated 
at  $1.5  billion  as  a  minimum,  with  some 
saying  It  could  reach  $5  billion.  The  blame 
In  this  case  is  almost  all  with  high  Army 
officers  who  continued  to  jxjur  funds  into  a 
pet  project  in  the  face  of  plentiful  evidence 
that  It  was  a  failure. 

Likewise,  there  were  high  ranking  Army 
officers  at  fault  along  with  political  ap- 
pointees In  t'ne  waste  of  more  than  $40  mil- 
lion on  contracts  for  the  M-16  rifle. 

Under  former  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara,  the  Pentagon  awarded  a  contract 
for  240,000  M-16  high-velocity  rifles  to  the 
Hydra-Matlc  Division  of  General  Motors  for 
$56  million — a  full  $20  million  more  than 
the  $36  million  bid  of  the  Maremont  Corp. 
of  Saco,  Maine. 

Other  bungling  on  the  M-16  contract  In- 
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eluded  the  initial  single-source  award  to  the 
Colt  Manufacturing  Co.  that  permitted  that 
firm  to  make  profits  of  from  13.4  per  cent  to 
19.6  per  cent  on  a  negotiated  contract 
conflict  of  interest 

A  Senate  armed  services  subcommittee  saw 
a  "conflict  of  Interest"  problem  few  former 
Navy  Secretary  Fred  Korth  In  the  purchase  of 
the  X-22  vertical  take-off  and  landing  plane 
from  the  Bell  Corp.  Korth,  a  former  director 
of  Bell,  couldn't  get  his  own  subordinates  to 
award  the  contract  so  he  turned  it  over  to  his 
superior.  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Roswell 
Ollpairtc. 

Oilpatrlc  then  consulted  with  Korth.  and 
made  the  decision  to  overrule  recommenda- 
tions for  Douglas  Aircraft,  according  to  the 
committee  report. 

The  result  was  that  Bell  got  the  contract 
despite  the  views  of  highest  ranking  Navy 
officers  that  Douglas  had  the  best  plane,  and 
at  a  price  that  was  at  least  $350,000  lo  $1 
million  lower  than  Bell's. 

It  took  a  threat  of  public  hearings  by  Sen- 
ator John  McClellan's  (Dem..  Ark.)  perma- 
nent Investigating  subcommittee  to  stop  Air 
Force  Secretary  Harold  Brown,  one  of  the 
so-called  McNamara  Whiz  Kids,  from  award- 
ing a  $60  million  computer  contract  to  the 
high  bidder,  IBM.  All  three  other  competing 
firms,  RCA,  Honeywell  and  Burroughs— were 
well  qualified  and  had  bid  about  half  of 
IBM's  bid  on  this  $120  million  contract. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
in  several  unanimous  reports  criticized  Mc- 
Namara for  pouring  more  than  $200  million 
into  a  conventional  aircraft  carrier,  the  John 
F.  Kennedy,  rather  than  into  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered carrier.  The  committee  charged  that  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  obsolete  in  a  nuclear 
age. 

TTX     CONTROVERSY 

Senator  McClellan  has  dubbed  the  TFX 
warplane  "a  multl-bllllon-dollar  disaster." 
After  waste  of  $1  billion  or  more,  the  Navy 
version,  the  F-lllB.  was  canceled  as  too 
heavy,  too  costly  and  Inadequate  to  meet 
Navy  mission  requirements. 

The  bomber  version  is  reported  nearly  as 
inadequate  for  its  mission,  and  it  has  been 
sharply  cut  back.  The  plane  has  only  70  per 
cent  of  the  range  of  present  B-52s  and  B-58s, 
and  failed  to  meet  the  bomb-load  perform- 
ance and  speed  criteria. 

The  Air  Force  Is  going  ahead  with  purchase 
of  F-lllA  planes  because  there  is  no  alter- 
native, despite  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the 
plane  has  Jumped  from  $2.8  million  to  about 
$10  million  each  and  does  not  meet  original 
performance  specifications. 

Also,  it  was  noted  by  such  critics  as  Sen- 
ator John  J.  Williams  (Rep,.  Del.)  and  Rep- 
resentative H.  R.  Gross  (Rept..  la.i  that 
there  were  serious  "conflicts  of  Interests  "  by 
two  of  McNamara's  top  subordinates — Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  Gilpatrlc  and  Navy 
Secretary  Korth. 

Gilpatrlc.  a  former  lawyer  for  General  Dy- 
namics, took  a  full  role  in  making  the  TFX 
decision  for  General  Dynamics. 
LOAN   to   firm 

Korth,  former  president  of  Continental  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  counted 
General  Dynamics  among  his  bank's  best 
customers.  Only  a  few  months  before  he  be- 
came Navy  secretary,  Korth  personally  had 
approved  a  $40(0,000  loan  to  General  Dy- 
namics, j 

Senator  Stuan  Symington  (Dem.,  Mo,), 
originally  a  defender  of  the  TFX  contract, 
now  calls  it  a  blunder  and  declares  that  all 
versions  of  the  contract  should  be  canceled 
to  let  the  Air  Force  move  into  a  long-sought 
Advanced  Manned  Wefrpons  System— a  long- 
range,  high-speed,  manned  bomter. 

Symington,  a  former  secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  has  become  a  strong  critic  of  a  whole 
range  of  past  decisions.  He  told  the  Senate 
that  the  U.S.  has  spent  over  $23  billion  on 
missile  systems  deployed  and  then  aban- 
doned. 

Senator  William  Proxmlre  (Dem..  Wis.)  has 


billion  on  the  C-5A, 
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b«en  critical  of  the  <^t  overruns  of  about  t3 


the  world's  largest  air- 


craft. That  contr4:t  was  a  McNamara 
decision. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  that  there  [have  been  studies  of  13 
major  aircraft  and  !  missile  programs  that 
show  only  four  programs,  totaling  $6  billion, 
could  be  relied  upon  to  perform  at  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  their  specifications." 

"Plve,  costing  $13  Ullllon.  failed  25  per  cent 
more  often  than  piiomlsed."  Kennedy  told 
the  Detroit  Bconomlt  Club  last  week.  'Two. 
costing  110  billion,  wire  dropped  within  three 
years  because  of  low  rellablUty;  and  two, 
after  an  outlay  of  •(]  billion,  were  dropped 
outright  because  the^  performed  so  Ineffec- 
tively, j 

"This  same  study  |  revealed  that  complex 
electronic  systems  g^erally  cost  200  to  300 
per  cent  more  than  jthe  Pentagon  predicts, 
and  are  generally  d^lvered  to  the  military 
two  years  later  than  pt-omlsed,"  Kennedy  said. 

CmXS   iNEZD    AID 

Kennedy  contrasted  the  waste  at  the 
Pentagon  with  the  naed  for  more  billions  for 
the  poverty  areas  In  American  cities,  and  he 
pictured  the  "Safegi<ard"  ABM  as  likely  to 
be  more  of  The  same  v<|aste. 

President -Nixon  ^nd  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  Laird  are  concerned  that  they  may 
appear  to  be  defenflers  of  the  military- 
Industrial  complex  with  all  of  Ite  worst  Impli- 
cations of  favoritism  e  nd  Impropriety 


The  critics  of  Mi 


lean  heavily  upon  quotations  from  the  late 
General  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  warning  that 
"We  must  guard  aga  nst  the  acquisition  of 
unwarranted  influence,  whether  sought  or 
by        ths       military-Industrial 


unsought 
complex." 

White  House  offlclais 
Ing  for  sharp   cuts   li 


seldom  note  that.  In  tlie  same  speech.  General 
Elsenhower  also  said;  "Our  arms  must  be 
mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action  so  that  no 
potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
his  own  destruction." 

One  high  ranking  uUUtary  officer  said  last 


week  that  "The  critics 
academic  field  seldon: 


hower    warning    on    the    military-Industrial 
complex  was  coupled  irtth  a  warning  against 


of  a  scientific- techno- 


becomlng  'the  captive 
logical  elite.'  " 

These  will  be  points  i  that  President  Nixon 
and  Defense  Secretary  Laird  will  stress  as 
they  campaign  actlvel;'  In  the  next  few  weeks 
for  the  $800  million  In  ABM  funds  they  will 
need  for  next  fiscal  ;'ear  as  a  part  of  the 
$7-bllllon  ABM  program  planned. 
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say  that  those  push- 
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from  the  scientific  and 
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supported  by  such  influential  Senate  Demo- 
crats as  Richard  Russell  (Dem.,  Oa.),  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. McClellan,  and  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Dem., 
Wash  ) ,  a  high-ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  well  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  seeking  to 
keep  the  ABM  and  defense  appropriations 
fights  away  from  the  past  problems  of  waste, 
mismanagement  and  corruption  In  the  last 
decade,  and  place  the  blariie  for  those  scan- 
dals on  McNamara  or  the  military  or  civilian 
subordinates  who  made  the  decisions. 

"If  the  ABM  flght  Is  settled  on  its  merits. 
I  am  sure  the  President  can  convince  the 
people  that  this  is  only  an  advanced  research 
and  development  project  and  It  Is  the  mini- 
mum we  can  do  In  the  light  of  the  Soviet's 
SS-9,"  a  White  House  aide  said  last  week. 
MILLER'S  virw 
Senator  Jack  Miller  (Rep.,  la.)  said  he 
Is  hopeful  that  the  discussions  of  defense 
spending  and  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex "will  be  kept  In  jjerspectlve." 

Miller  declared  that  we  need  a  great  In- 
dustrial complex  to  build  today's  weapons, 
and  we  need  a  well  trained  military  corps 
to  use  them. 

"The  real  point  of  concern  is  that  this 
fxjwer  be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
our  security  requirements  without  allowing 
it  to  lead  to  excesses  and  abuses — well-in- 
tentioned or  otherwise — which  Jeopardize  our 
society."  he  said. 

He  declared  that  much  of  the  problem 
arises  because  "those  with  little  or  no  experi- 
ence with  the  military  are  often  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  Immensity  of  our  require- 
ments as  to  feel  helpless." 

Miller  said  the  U.S.  cannot  expect  all  right 
decisions  by  the  military  or  civilian  leaders 
in  the  Pentagon  in  dealing  with  highly  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems.  But  he  noted 
that  Congress  has  provided  a  continuing  re- 
view, has  focused  attention  on  the  major 
blunders  of  the  past,  and  has  forced  the 
Defense  Department  to  correct  some  wrong 
decisions. 

Representative  Gross  declared  that  "there 
are  dangers  Inherent  in  having  high  ranking 
military  officers  being  recruited  for  defense 
industry,  and  in  having  executives  of  de- 
fense industries  working  at  the  Pentagon. 

"Congressional  committees  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Ofllce  must  be  constantly 
alert  to  the  possible  conflicts  of  Interest.  A 
few  prosecutions  by  the  Justice  Department 
would  straighten  out  much  of  the  outright 
dishonesty  In  this  area,"  Gross  said. 
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HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
sent  to  my  constituents  in  New  York's 
22d  Congressional  District,  Bronx,  my 
annual  congressional  questionnaire.  The 
response  was  immediate  and  enthusias- 
tic, and  I  want  to  thank  the  many  thou- 
sands who  were  sufficiently  concerned  to 
take  the  time  and  trouble  to  complete 
and  return  this  poll.  Particularly  grati- 
fying was  the  high  degree  of  respondents 
who  further  elaborated  their  views  with 
notes  and  letters.  I  regret  that  space 
limitations  make  it  impossible  for  me  to 
share  these  comments  with  my  col- 
leagues, but  I  can  testify  to  their  worth- 
while nature. 

My  questionnaire  was  written  to  re- 
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fleet  issues  of  particular  concern  to  my 
district,  as  well  as  the  current  major 
national  and  international  issues.  In  the 
multiple-choice  questions,  many  re- 
spondents chose  several  alternatives. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  here  in 
the  Record,  the  tabulated  results  of  this 
poll: 

Results  of  Congressman  Gilbert's  1969 

Congressional  Questionnaire 

( In  percent ) 

foreign  policy 

1.  What    kind    of    settlement    would    you 
favor  for  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

a.  A  coalition  government  In  Saigon,  to 

Include  the  National  Liberation 
Front    25 

b.  An   agreement   between    our   govern- 

ment and  Hanoi  to  withdraw  all 
outside  troops,  so  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  flght  it  out  among 
themselves    25 

c.  Withdrawal  on  our  part,  whether  or 

not  we  reach  agreement  with  the 
other  Interested  parties 15 

d.  No   negotiation    imtll   we   have   won 

military    victory 15 

Undecided    20 

2.  What  policy  should  the  United"  States 

adopt  for  assuring  stability  In   the  Middle 

East? 

a.  A  formal  alliance  with  Israel,  possi- 

bly Including  its  admission  to 
NATO,  that  would  assure  our  Inter- 
vention in  the  event  of  an  Arab 
attack 14 

b.  A  public  declaration   that  we  would 

Intervene  on  Israel's  side  in  the 
event  that  the  Soviet  Union  openly 
Intervened  for  the  Arabs 13 

c.  Press    for    a    negotiated     settlement 

through   the  United   Nations 29 

d.  Join  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  guar- 

antee formally  the  terms  of  a  peace 

settlement    17 

Undecided    H     27 

DOMESTIC  POLICT 

3.  What  should  the    Federal   Government 
do  about  Inflation? 

a.  Legally  control  prices  and  wages 35 

b.  Maintain    high    Interest    rates    and 

taxes,  including  the  Surtax,  In  an 
effort  to  reduce  consumption  and 
slow   business   expansion 8 

c.  Tie    Federal    salaries,   Social   Security 

benefits,  welfare  payments.  Medi- 
care and  other  outlays  to  the  cost- 
of-living    Index 26 

d.  Nothing,    on    the    grounds    that   In- 

fiatlon  Is  better  than  unemploy- 
ment and   business  recession 7 

Undecided   24 

4.  What   should  the  Federal   Government 
do  about  crime? 

a.  Increase  anti-poverty  expenditures 9 

b.  Increase    assistance    to    local    police 

forces,  for  higher  salaries.  Improved 

training    and    better   equipment 25 

(In  percent) 

c.  Revoke  the  constitutional  guarantees 

recently  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  assure  representation  by 
counsel,  avoid  coercion  In  the  ex- 
traction of  confessions  and  end  il- 
legal wiretaps,  searches  and  sei- 
zures       8 

d.  Enact  more  stringent  laws  to  reduce 

the  careless  trafficking  In  firearms-.     19 
Undecided   39 

special  issue 
Would    you    approve   of   a  Constitutional 
amendment  which  would  substitute  Popular 
Election  of   the   Presidency   for  the   present 
Electoral  College? 

Yes 77 

No „ 11 

Undecided 12 
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NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

I  In  percent ) 
What  Is  the  order  of  importance  that  you 
ascribe    to   the    following   budgetary    items? 
Replies  In  Priority  Order : 

1.  Aid  to  public  schools  and  higher  edu- 
cation. 

2.  The  elimination  of  slums  and  low- 
income  housing. 

3.  Health  care  and  health  programs. 

4.  Anti-poverty  program,  including  Job 
training. 

5.  The  Vietnam  war. 

6.  Increased  Social  Security  benefits. 

7.  National  defense  (apart  from  Vietnam). 

8.  Mass  transit.  Including  Inter-clty  rail 
transit. 

9.  Space  exploration. 

10.  Highway  construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  to  make  some 
observations  on  these  results,  they  would 
be  the  following : 

First.  Three-fourths  of  those  answer- 
ing the  question  indicate  clearly  their 
opposition  to  continuing  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  win  a  military  victory.  They  share 
my  view  that  we  should  act  with  dispatch 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

Second.  A  plurality  of  respondents 
favors  oiu:  pursuing  an  effort  to  achieve 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  through  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  A  clear 
majority,  however,  appears  to  accept  the 
view  that  the  Uliited  States  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  Israel's  integrity 
and  safety.  That  is  also  my  position. 

Third.  A  substantial  plurality  of  re- 
spondents is  sufficiently  concerned  about 
inflation  to  favor  price  and  wage  con- 
trols. Combined  with  the  number  which 
favors  tying  various  Federal  benefits  to 
a  cost-of-living  index,  I  think  there  is 
ample  indication  that  inflation  Is  on  peo- 
ple's minds.  In  my  opinion,  the  most 
sensible  approach  to  check  inflation  is  to 
cut  back  in  military  expenditures  and 
to  channel  more  Federal  funds  into  do- 
mestic programs. 

Fourth.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
respondents  answering  questions  on 
crime  took  the  sensible  view  that  we 
should  improve  our  police  forces  and  re- 
duce careless  trafficking  in  firearms.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  respondents 
left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  urgent- 
ly need  more  foot  patrolmen  on  our 
streets  and  in  our  apartment  buildings 
to  protect  lives  and  property.  We  must 
provide  more  adequate  salaries  ^for 
policemen.  While  police  protection  is  pri- 
marily a  matter  for  local  authorities; 
nevertheless;  as  U.S.  Congressman,  I 
have  supported  Federal  funds,  training 
and  equipment  to  local  police  depart- 
ments, and  I  shall  continue  these  efforts. 

Fifth.  In  a  question  on  national  prior- 
ities, the  overwhelming  number  of  re- 
spondents conveyed  their  preference  for 
domestic  rather  than  military  expendi- 
tures. They  ranked  aid  to  education  first, 
followed  by  the  elimination  of  slums, 
health  care  and  research,  and  anti- 
poverty  programs.  I  heartily  endorse 
their  sense  of  national  priorities. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
that  85  percent  of  those  answering  the 
question  favor  the  popular  election  of 
the  Presidency  over  the  present  electoral 
college  system.  I  have  often  spoken  out 
In  support  of  such  a  change  and  I  com- 
mend this  expression  of  opinion  not  only 
to  my  colleagues,  but  to  the  President, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

who  I  hope  will  see  fit  to  recommend 
this  kind  of  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 
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WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN  TO  SILVER 
DOLLARS? 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
toughest  kid  in  my  neighborhood  when  I 
was  a  boy  has  taken  time  to  inform  me 
of  a  program  which  he  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in.  I  would  like  to  share  these 

thoughts  with  you: 

KENOSHA.  Wis., 

March  24,  1969. 
Congressman  Schadeberg, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Henry:  I  don't  recall  ever  writing  to 
you,  but  today  is  a  must  I  was  very  l^appy 
to  see  you  at  the  State  convention  for  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  last  June.  We 
were  all  happy  that  you  took  time  out  of 
your  busy  schedule  to  spend  a  few  moments 
with  us.  During  the  campaign  I  had  the  prlv- 
lege  of  telling  my  friends  that  I  knew  you 
when  you  were  a  kid  with  a  running  nose. 
Also  that  you  were  born  In  the  house  on  the 
next  street  back  of  ours.  I  also  told  them  that 
If  they  returned  you  to  Congress,  they  could 
rest  assvired  that  there  was  one  honest  poli- 
tician in  Congress.  Yes  when  I  think  of  the 
good  old  days  back  home  In  Manitowoc  it 
pulls  on  the  heart  strings  a  little.  Just  to 
give  you  some  of  the  old  food  for  thought. 
Barney  the  horse,  riding  down  the  hill  next 
door  on  the  sled  you  kids  had  that  we  called 
rooster.  The  old  Garfield  School,  the  Soo  Line 
swimlng  hole,  and  the  vrreck  of  the  Midnight 
Limited.  Oh  yes  the  day  that  Tuffy  Zlnkel 
had  a  new  sling  shot  and  tried  It  out  on  the 
weather  vain  on  your  bam.  Remember  I 
missed  and  the  stone  went  through  your 
window,  hit  yoiv  Dad  while  he  was  shaving 
and  he  cut  himself  Well  the  Blacksmith  put 
his  kid  over  bis  knee  heated  up  his  butt 
and  took  out  the  window  and  repaired  It. 
This  Is  what  parents  should  do  today.  The 
days  of  the  nickel  for  the  show  and  a  nickel 
for  popcorn  are  gone  but  not  forgotten.  To- 
day Hank  I  am  writing  about  Three  Million 
Dollars.  Enclosed  Is  clipping  from  local  paper. 
As  you  know,  I  am  blind  and  travel  about 
like  our  friend  Ed  Broxmeler  used  to  only 
not  as  well.  All  the  rehabilitation  I  received 
for  my  new  life  I  received  at  Hlnes  V.A.  Hos- 
pital. I  learned  how  to  type,  such  as  It  is, 
but  I  never  typed  before  In  my  life.  I  learned 
Braille,  and  how  to  travel  with  a  cane  alone. 
In  general  we  were  taught  to  be  as*  normal 
as  other  people.  On  my  last  visit  to  Hlnes 
Hospital  they  were  training  30  blind  Veterans 
from  Viet  Nam  and  they  had  a  waiting  list. 
While  I  viras  there  there  was  a  young  man 
there,  blind  and  minus  both  hands,  he  had  to 
be  fed,  and  helped  in  the  bathroom.  Yet  at 
this  school  he  wtts  In  high  spirits  thank  God. 
All  the  teachers,  instructors,  and  personnel 
were  Just  wonderful  to  all  of  us  and  they 
never  tired  of  helping  anybody,  regardless  of 
the  problem.  Along  with  training  us  they  had 
a  bountiful  program  of  recreation  lined  up  to 
keep  all  the  patients  In  the  best  of  spirits. 
I  suggest  that  the  Three  Million  Dollars  be 
put  on  s&le  by  the  Mint  at  a  Premium,  and 
the  proceeds  be  used  to  create  more  Blind 
Centers  in  the  Veteran  Administration  Hos- 
pitals throughout  this  great  country.  I  was  at 
Wood  Hospital  last  week  for  my  annual  ex- 
amination, and  they  were  Just  wonderful  to 
me.  I  am  sure  they  could  use  a  few  doUars 
there  to  further  their  program.  Hank,  not 
for  my  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
Boys  that  gave  their  eyes  so  others  can  see 


and  read  what  Is  going  on  Please.  Hank  with 
all  the  power  that  God  has  vested  in  you 
think  about  It  and  then  act. 

Sincerely,    Your    Old    Neighbor, 

Roland  Tuitt  Zinkel. 


What  Will  Happen  to  Silver  Dollars? 

United  States  government  vaults  hold  ap- 
proximately 3,000,000  silver  dollars,  a  major- 
ity of  which  were  struck  In  Carson  City.  Nev. 
Coins  from  this  mint  are  desirable  to  col- 
lectors, and  some  of  them  sell  at  fairly  high 
prices. 

Government  officials  have  not  decided  what 
method  will  be  used  to  dl&pose  of  them. 
Among  the  thousands  of  suggestions,  the 
most  sensible  are  those  which  would  enable 
the  country's  leading  national  health  agen- 
ices,  such  as  mental  health,  heart,  cancer, 
and  others,  to  profit  from  the  sale  of  these 
dollars. 

Spokesmen  for  these  groups  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  coin -collecting  fraternity 
have  testified  at  Senate  hearings  on  the 
disposition  of  these  coins. 

TTie  government  Is  fearful  that  abuses 
might  take  place  In  the  disposition,  but  there 
must  be  a  way  It  can  be  done  under  super- 
vision and   still   help   these  groups. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the  coins  be 
sold  as  collector  Items  to  numismatists  and 
curiosity  seekers  at  three  or  four  times  their 
face  value.  This  would  easily  give  the  govern- 
ment an   approximate  proflt  of  $10,000,000. 

Your  suggestions  should  be  sent  to  your 
congressman  and  senators  so  that  they  will 
know  yoyr  feelings  regarding  the  silver 
dollars. 


OUR  MODERN  DUTCH  BOYS 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  in- 
clined to  take  a  pessixnistic  view  about 
the  goodness  of  young  people  today  just 
have  not  met  our  kids.  The  people  of 
the  Second  District  will  be  everlastingly 
grateful  for  the  tremendous  help  being 
provided  by  our  young  people  in  fighting 
devastating  floods.  As  a  case  In  point,  I 
include  for  the  Record  an  editorial  by 
Bill  Macklin,  which  appeared  in  the 
April  9  issue  of  the  New  Ulm  Journal, 
NewUlm,  Minn.: 

Our  Modern  Dutch  Bots 

Everyone  knows  the  story  of  the  Dutch  Boy 
who  put  his  finger  in  a  hole  in  the  dOw 
and  saved  Holland,  or  part  of  It.  This  week 
Southern  Minnesota  has  a  lot  of  Dutch  boys, 
who  are  winning  praises  for  their  work  in 
preventing  greater  damage  than  the  flood 
is  doing. 

Delby  Ames,  the  Springfield  postmaster, 
sang  the  praises  of  the  students  who  have 
responded  to  pleas  for  help  in  manning  the 
dikes  In  the  town,  which  has  stood  up 
to  the  relentless  pounding  of  the  Cotton- 
wood River  since  the  week  end. 

"We  asked  for  50  from  Southwest  State 
College  at  Marshall  and  60  came,"  said  Ames. 
"They  had  to  cut  off  the  volunteers." 

One  young  man  came  in  a  wheel  chair,  yet 
filled  300  sandbags  with  soil  Monday  night. 
A  former  Springfield  boy,  Douglas  Bloemke. 
who  is  still  crippled  by  polio,  came  back  to 
help  his  hometown  in  Its  hours  of  peril. 

"That  lad  walked  the  dikes  on  his  alu- 
minum arm  crutcher  from  9  p.m.  until  7  a.m. 
right  up  there  with  the  rest  of  them,"  said 
Ames. 

Dr.  Don  Tostenrud,  In  charge  of  filling 
sandbags,  said  he  had  never  seen  boys  work 
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so  hard.  It  waanit  Juat  college  students, 
either.  The  Sprlngjaeld  schools  took  a  day 
off  Tuesday  to  let  ptudenta  work,  and  they 
did.  j 

One  student  worked  36  hours  without 
going  home  to  sleep.  Twenty-four  hours  of 
steady  duty  was  no6  uncommon. 

It's  a  well-known  story  that  people  are  at 
their  best  In  a  crls^.  It  certainly  Is  true  In 
the  flood.— WEM 


NAVAJO    PATItlOTISM    PRAISED 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 


NIEW 


MEXICO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  FOREMAJ^.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
when  college  can)puses  across  the  Na- 
tion are  being  subjected  to  demonstra- 
tions on  various  Subjects  and  especially 
against  the  action  of  our  boys  in  Viet- 
nam. I  £vn  proud  K>  note  that  a  group  of 
Navajo  Iiulians  Ejected  a  group  from 
their  campus  seeding  to  promote  their 
anti-Vietnam  theiie. 

As  it  is- pointed  Tout  in  an  editorial  of 
the  Parmington,  N.  Mex.,  Daily  Times 
on  April  10,  the  Nkvajo  students  did  not 
fall  for  the  line  a  group  of  San  Francisco 
students,  calling  themselves  entertain- 
ers, attempted  to  Ivoice  and  disrupt  the 
college.  This  group  of  Navajo  students 
displayed  their  belief  and  support  in 
America  by  oppositig  the  demonstrators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  editorial  of  the  Parm- 
ington Daily  Tim  »s,  April  10,  1969,  in 
the   Congressiona:  .   Record  : 

Hurrah  for    'Javajo  Students 

Patriotism  on  American  college  campuses 
Is  not  dead! 

Students  at  Navajo  Community  College  in 
Many  Farms.  Ariz.,  provided  a  reassuring  and 
refreshing  news  sto:y  Monday  night  when 
they  evicted  the  San  FYancisco  Mime  Troupe 
from  the  campus  after  two  skits  ol  a  sched- 
uled performance. 

The  Navajo  Indlanii  didn't  fall  for  the  antl- 
Vletnam  war  theme  c  f  the  so-called  perform- 
ers who  one  college  o:  Bcial  said  used  "obscene 
gestures  and  language"  and  "ridiculed  the 
government  and  the  national  anthem." 

Individual  Amerlcins  have  a  right  to  be 
opposed  to  the  Vletn  im  war.  Most  Americans 
are  opposed  to  war  1 1  any  place.  But  a  gov- 
ernmental system  w:  lich  gives  individuals  a 
right  to  protest  certa  nly  deserves  a  degree  of 
respect  not  generally  associated  with  campus 
protest  groups. 

It  might  be  polnti!d  out  to  the  more  de- 
monstrative anti-wsr  protestors  that  the 
Indians  of  this  country  perhaps  have  the 
most  to  gain  by  the  c  essatlon  of  hostilities  in 
Vietnam. 

When  it  comes  to  who  should  be  first  in 
anti-poverty  progran  s  which  might  result  at 
the  conclusion  of  th(  Vietnam  war.  few  will 
deny  that  the  Indian  population  of  this 
country  in  all  falrn«Bs  should  be  given  top 
priority. 

We  can  think  of  no  element  of  our  popula- 
tion which  has  undergone  the  degradations 
and  poverty  to  whica  the  Indian  has  been 
subjected. 

.^nd  yet  in  times  oi  crisis  when  the  nation 
calls  for  the  suppo-t  of  its  citizens,  the 
Indian  has  been  amimg  the  first  to  answer 
that  call.  All  of  us  should  be  proud  of  the 
heroism  shown  by  ihe  Navajos  and  other 
Indians  who  have  ser  /ed  in  the  armed  forces 
of  this  country. 

Despite  their  genei  ally  stoic  mannerisms, 
the  students  of  Navijo  Community  College 
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have  displayed  a  brand  of  citizenship  which 
should  put  many  of  their  fellow-Americans 
to  shame. 


April  15,  1969 


PRESIDENT  DWIGHT  D.  EISEN- 
HOWER;  A  TRIBUTE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  our  34th  President. 

Dwlght  David  Eisenhower  was  a  great 
public  servant  who  had  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  American  people  per- 
haps more  consistently  than  any  other 
American  Chief  Executive. 

He  first  captured  these  feelings  as  the 
planner  and  leader  of  the  invasion  of 
Europe  and  held  them  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

His  personal  popularity  was  immense 
after  D-day  and,  once  established,  never 
really  declined.  It  remained  strong 
enough  for  him  to  run  for  President  suc- 
cessfully some  8  years  later. 

Ike  was  an  honest  and  uncomplicated 
man.  And  these  qualities  enabled  him 
to  achieve  his  many  successes  both  in 
war  and  in  peace. 

His  direction  of  the  European  invasion 
is  cited  as  the  best  example  of  his  un- 
canny ability  to  influence  people  to  fol- 
low his  leadership.  That  war  effort  in- 
volved men  of  many  nationalities,  in- 
cluding some  with  major  reputations. 
They  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  a  junior  American  general  who  was 
not  even  well  known  in  his  own  Army. 
Despite  this,  the  enormously  dangerous 
and  complicated  operation  of  retaking 
Europe  from  the  Nazis  came  off  and  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

As  President,  Ike  did  not  accomplish 
everything  he  advocated.  No  President 
ever  does. 

But  his  8  years  in  ofiQce  were  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  man  himself.  His  tenure  was 
characterized  by  a  general  tranquillity, 
a  period  of  consolidation. 

The  1950's,  it  turns  out,  really  repre- 
sented a  period  of  transition.  We  were 
still  recovering  from  the  aftereffects  of 
World  War  n  when  we  were  plunged  into 
the  Korean  war.  Thus,  the  stability  we 
desired  right  after  the  Second  World 
War  was  delayed  until  the  Korean  con- 
flict could  be  resolved. 

Ike  presided  over  that  transition.  To- 
ward the  end  of  his  term  of  ofiBce,  the 
flrst  signs  of  the  turbulence  that  was  to 
mark  the  sixties  appeared. 

Although  a  general  and  a  war  hero, 
Ike  was  a  man  devoted  to  peace.  It  was 
he  who  issued  the  warning  about  the  mil- 
itary-industrial complex  just  before 
leaving  oCBce,  words  that  have  equal  va- 
lidity today. 

It  also  was  Ike  who  cut  back  military 
expenditures  to  the  bone  after  ending  the 
Korean  war. 

As  many  were  moved  to  comment  dur- 
ing the  5  days  of  mourning  for  this  great 
man,  his  death  may  mark  the  passing  of 
another  era  in  our  history. 

Ike  was  the  storybook  hero  come  true. 
The  product  of  small-town  America,  he 
became  part  and  parcel  of  the  interna- 


tional America.  And  he  did  it  all  on  his 
own,  the  very  model  of  the  traditional 
American  virtues  of  hard  work  and  self- 
reliance. 

So  now  he  is  gone  after  a  hard  year- 
long fight  against  a  weakening  heart.  He 
confounded  the  medical  profession  by 
surviving  as  long  as  he  did.  Of  course,  he 
had  excellent  medical  care.  But  it  would 
have  meant  little  without  Ike's  tremen- 
dous will  to  live. 

He  was  a  great  American  who  spent 
virtually  his  entire  adult  life  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Nation. 

It  is  a  monument — 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  editorial- 
ized— 

that  when  death  came  to  him.  It  found  his 
stature  undiminished  In  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen. 


NATIONAL   STUDENTS   COMMITTEE 
ON  COLD  WAR  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
nimiber  of  years  ago  several  national  or- 
ganizations proposed  and  supported  re- 
sponsible courses  dealing  with  education 
about  communism  in  the  schools.  Con- 
trasting the  oppressive  nature  of  com- 
munism with  our  democratic  way  of  life, 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  among 
others,  sought  to  alert  the  young  people 
of  the  danger  to  the  free  world  of  this 
alien  and  totalitarian  philosophy. 

To  further  increase  knowledge  in  this 
all-important  area,  the  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom,  an  alert  and  active 
organization  of  young  Americans  who 
seek  to  protect  and  preserve  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government,  established 
its  national  students  committee  on  cold 
war  education.  The  goal  of  the  commit- 
tee is  to  help  initiate  activities  in  State 
legislatures  to  enact  a  statute  requiring 
the  successful  completion  of  a  secondary 
level  course  on  freedom  versus  commu- 
nism as  requirement  for  graduation.  As 
an  aid  toward  this  end  the  committee 
compiled  and  composed  an  action  kit 
complete  with  the  texts  of  several  State 
statutes,  the  text  of  a  suggested  bill,  sam- 
ple news  releases,  suggested  texts  of  res- 
olutions for  organizations  of  various 
types,  a  selected  bibliography  of  mate- 
rials of  communism,  and  other  pertinent 
information. 

Also  included  in  the  kit  Is  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cold  War 
Education  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  of  1963.  This  report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference and  adopted  as  presented  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  51  State  and  ter- 
ritorial Governors  participating.  The 
report  was  the  product  of  an  interim 
study  committee  which  surveyed  the 
views  and  activities  of  more  than  200  in- 
dividuals, Institutions  and  organizations 
active  In  cold  war  education.  Included  in 
the  survey  were  major  educational  In- 
stitutions of  the  Nation  engaged  in  some 
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facet  of  cold  war  education;  those  en- 
gaged in  official  stimulation  of  cold  war 
education,  including  Governors,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  having  concern  in 
this  area,  and  local-level  educational  and 
governmental  leaders,  along  with  other 
individuals  and  organizations  from  the 
educational,  labor,  and  business  fields. 

The  report  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  in  1963  by  its  committee  on 
cold  war  education  was  but  another  re- 
sponsible effort  to  emphasize  the  urgent 
importance  of  learning  the  foundations 
of  American  freedom  while  at  the  same 
time  studying  the  philosophy,  strategy 
and  tactics  of  the  international  Commu- 
nist movement.  f 

The  effort  by  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  to  encourage  edubation  in  this 
area  is  certainly  to  be  commended.  They 
should  be  aided  by  all  those  who  would 
approach  the  grave  danger  of  interna- 
tional communism  by  first  of  all  learning 
the  very  nature,  strategy,  and  tactics  of 
the  enemy  we  face. 


SWEDISH   HAVEN   FOR  DESERTERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sweden, 
by  admitted  count,  has  volunteered 
■privileged  sanctuary"  to  several  hun- 
dred U.S.  military  deserters  and  draft 
dodgers  from  service  to  their  country. 

An  inquii-y  directed  to  the  State  De- 
partment as  to  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
tradition t'eaty  with  Sweden  brought  a 
guarded  reply  from  State,  professing 
the  existence  of  a  treaty  but  that  mill- 
tai-y  absenteeism  was  not  grounds  for  ex- 
tradition. 

Interestingly  enough,  a  report  from 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcommit- 
tee indicates  that  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment, following  World  War  II,  disre- 
garded all  humanitarian  consideration 
to  the  military  absentees  from  Germany, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and  in 
the  infamous  "Baltic  Affair"  extradited 
3,000  military  refugees  from  these  Eu- 
ropean countries  to  Russia  where  they 
were  executed. 

If  our  State  Department  really  wanted 
the  return  of  these  deserters,  I  am  sure 
the  Swedes  could  oblige  by  following  the 
earlier  precedent  with  the  Soviets. 

I  include  State's  correspondence,  Paul 
Scott's  column  of  April  5  from  Human 
Events,  a  clipping  from  the  Miami  Her- 
ald, and  the  Convention  on  Extradition 
Between  the  United  States  and  Sweden: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  24.  1969. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rarick:  Secretary 
Rusk  asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of 
January  13  asking  whether  there  Is  a  re- 
ciprocal extradition  treaty  with  Sweden  and, 
If  there  Is,  what  steps  have  been  taken  to 
extradite  the  military  deserters  and  draft- 
dodgers  who  have  gone  to  Sweden. 

There  Is  a  treaty  on  extradition  with 
Sweden.  ThU  convention  entered  Into  force 
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on  December  3,  1963.  As  is  usually  the  case 
with  such  treaties,  military  offenses  are  ex- 
cluded. There  are  thus  no  grounds  for  re- 
questing the  extradition  from  Sweden  of 
military  absentees  from  the  United  States 
armed  forces. 

According  to  our  Information,  Sweden 
does  not  grant  permanent  residence  to  Amer- 
ican£  who  are  in  violation  of  the  United 
States  Selective  ^Service  Act.  In  any  event, 
this  offense  alsS  Is  not  covered  by  the  ex- 
tradition treaty. 

Our  Embassy  in  Stockholm  ha»  had  con- 
siderable success  in  convincing  military  ab- 
sentees they  should  return  to  United  States 
military  control  and  face  the  consequences 
of  their  acts.  The  absentees  return  volun- 
tarily and  must  take  the  initiative  in  con- 
tacting an  Embassy  oRlcer  for  advice  and 
assistance,  if  needed.  American  deserters  in 
Sweden  know  that  they  can  arrange  to  re- 
turn to  military  control  with  the  help  of 
the  Embassy  and  about  40  have  done  so  to 
date. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 
William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

I  From  Human  Events,  Apr.  5, 1969 1 

On   Military   Deserters:    Sweden's   Double 

Standard 

(By  Paul  Scott) 

In  handling  military  deserters  and  refugees 
from  foreign  countries.  Sweden  has  operated 
under  a  double  standard. 

While  asylum  Is  granted  American  military 
-deserters,  the  Swedish  government  has  gone 
out  of  Its  way  to  turn  over  to  Russia  military 
refugees  that  it  requests. 

A  study  made  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
subcommittee  on  Sweden's  handling  of  mili- 
tary refugees  and  deserters  highlights  this 
double  standard,  stating: 

"Not  only  is  the  policy  of  accepting  and 
helping  support  U.S.  military  deserters  one 
of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  a  policy  which  has  not  been 
consistently  followed  in  the  ptwt. 

"The  subcommittee  has  noted  that  the 
Swedish  government  disregarded  humani- 
tarian consideration  regarding  military 
refugees  in  the  immediate  post- World  War  II 
period.  This  involved  the  famous  "Baltic 
affair.' 

"According  to  accounts  available  to  the 
subcommittee,  approximately  3,000  German, 
Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  soldiers 
risked  their  lives  in  crossing  the  Baltic  In 
rowboats.  They  went  to  Sweden  seeking 
asylum  from  the  almost  certain  fate  of 
Siberia  or  slaughter  which  awaited  them 
If  captured  by  the  Russians. 

"In  callous  disregard  of  the  fate  of  these 
military  refugees,  Sweden,  in  compliance 
with  Russian  demands,  turned  over  these 
refugee  soldiers  to  the  Russian  government. 

"In  other  words,  the  Swedish  government 
chose,  In  the  Baltic  affair,  not  to  give 
sanctuary  to  the  German,  Estonian,  Latvian 
and  Lithuanian  troops  who  were  actually  In 
Sweden  at  the  time  and  chose.  Instead,  to 
consign  them  to  Russian  authorities. 

"In  contrast,  the  Swedish  government  to- 
day chooses  to  grant  sanctuary  to  deserters 
and  defectors  from  the  Armed  Porces  of  the 
U.S." 

In  discussing  the  motives  of  the  Swedish 
government  in  establishing  this  double 
standard,  the  subcommittee  report  con- 
cludes : 

"One  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  motives 
of  the  Swedish  government  In  sending  thou- 
sands of  World  War  II  refugee  soldiers  to 
Russia  and  the  fate  awaiting  them,  while 
today  the  Swedish  government  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  deserters  and  defectors  who 
have  fled  to  Sweden  to  escape  U.S.  military 
Jurisdiction  and  punishment  for  their 
crime." 
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(From    the    Miami    (Fla.)    Herald,    Apr.    13, 
1969) 

Deser'Ters  Ask  Dead  GI's  Dad  for  Am 

New  Port  Richet. — Before  dying  in  Viet- 
nam, Arthur  Moody's  son  told  him  the  war 
was  Just.  But  the  American  Deserters"  Com- 
mittee in  Sweden  is  asking  Moody  to  help 
end   "the  senselessness  and  the  futility." 

And,  according  to  a  letter  Moody  received 
from  the  deserters,  he  may  be  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  grieving  parents  who  will  be  asked 
to  put  pressure  on  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  end  the  war. 

Arthur  "Butch"  Moody  III,  22.  died  In 
Vietnam  in  1965.  This  week  his  father  got  a 
letter  addressed  to  "the  Gold  Star  Mothers 
of  America,  surviving  widows,  as  well  as  other 
relatives." 

The  deserters  said  they  were  apjjealing  to 
this  group  "since  you  have  directly  suffered 
a  tragic  loss,  a  loss  which  is  made  even  more 
tragic  since  it  resulted  from  a  futile  and 
senseless  war." 

The  letter — signed  by  the  American  De- 
serters' Committee.  Stockholm.  Sweden — 
asks  the  survivors  "to  force  our  government 
to  cease  and  desist  in  the  blood  war  in  Viet- 
nam, an  aggression  against  the  Vietnamese 
people." 

The  letter  urges:  "Write  your  representa- 
tives and  senators  in  Congress  and  demand 
that  they  decisively  act  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Vietnamese  conflict.  Similarly,  turn  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  with  the  request  that  he  stop 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  thereby  showing  the 
same  resoluteness  of  decision  as  did  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  during  the  Korean  conflict." 

The  committee  asks  relatives  of  dead  sol- 
diers to  "convince  your  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances of  the  senselessness  and  the  fu- 
tility of  the  war  in  Vietnam."  It  suggests 
this  is  the  way  to  "fulfill  the  legacy  of  your 
dear  departed  ones,  and  also  that  of  other 
young  Americans  who  have  perished  on  the 
battlefields  of  far  off  Vietnam. 

"It  is  your  moral  responsibility."  the  com- 
mittee says,  "to  preclude  additional  thou- 
sands of  American  families  from  suffering 
the  tragic  loss  of  fathers,  husbands,  sons 
and  brothers  similarly  as  you  have.  Only 
your  decisiveness  and  civic  courage  can  help 
put  an  end  to  the  unjust  war""  which  Is 
robbing  America  of  "the  cream  of  her  man- 
hood." 

The  deserters  say  they  "found  In  ourselves 
sufficient  courage  and  determination  to  re- 
fuse to  obey  the  commands  of  our  govern- 
ment." They  add:  "Although  compelled  to 
seek  asylum,  support  and  work  here  in 
Sweden,  we  would  prefer  to  live  In  our  home- 
land provided  we  could  live  and  work  there 
peacefully,  as  here." 

They  can  stay  in  exile,  says  Moody,  and 
they  need   not  have  wasted  the  pwstage. 

"Anybody  who  can't  serve  their  country 
to  the  beet  of  their  ability  belongs  in  Sweden 
or  Russia  or  some  place  like  that."  Moody 
said. 

"Butch  was  a  professional  soldier.  I  know 
how  he  felt.  In  his  letters  he  said  this  was 
a  Just  war  and  If  we  didn't  fight  it  there 
we  would  some  day  be  fighting  In  our  own 
backyard." 

Moody — himself  a  disabled  veteran— said : 
"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  protesters.  I  protest 
the  protesters." 


Sweden  ExTRAomoN 

Convention  and  protocol  signed  at  Wash- 
ington October  24.  1961; 

Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America  October  22,  1963: 

Ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  October  29.  1963; 

Ratified  by  Sweden  April  27,  1969: 

Ratifications  exchanged  at  Stockholm  De- 
cember 3.  1963; 

Proclaimed  by  ti.e  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  December  20,  1963: 

Entered  Into  force  December  3,  1963. 
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A  PKOCIJIMATION  BT  THE  PMSIDENT  OF  THS 
UNITCD  I  TATia  OF  AMEBICA 

Whereaa  a  contention  on  extradition  be- 
tween the  Unlte«  States  of  America  and 
Sweden,  together  with  a  related  protocol  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  October  24.  IMI, 
the  originals  of  Which  convention  and  pro- 
tocol, being  In  |he  ESigUsh  and  Swedish 
languages,  are  wofd  for  word  aa  follows: 
"cotvramott   on   ^xraADmoN    between   the 

DNlTKU  STATES  pT  AMEKICA   AlTD  SWEDEN 

"The  United  Spates  of  America  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden  desiring  to  make  more 
effective  the  cooperation  of  the  two  countries 
In  the  repression  t>f  crime,  have  resolved  to 
conclude  a  Convention  on  Extradition  and 
for  this  purpose  hiave  appointed  the  follow- 
ing Plenipotentiaries: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  Dean  R^k,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  «f  America,  and 

"His  Majesty  tha  King  of  Sweden:  Gunnar 
Jarring,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  Swalden  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  i 

who,  having  comiiunlcated  to  each  other 
their  respective  fuil  powers,  found  to  be  In 
good  and  due   for^i.  agree  as  follows: 

"Each  Contracting  State  undertakes  to 
surrender  to  the  cither,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions and  conditions  laid  down  In  this 
Convention,  those  persons  found  In  its  ter- 
ritory who  have  b*en  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  any  of  the  offenses  specified  In 
Article  n  of  thU  Convention  committed 
within  the  terrlt<irlal  Jurisdiction  of  the 
other,  or  outside  thireof  under  the  conditions 
specified  In  Artlcld  IV  of  this  Convention: 
provided  that  such  kurrender  shall  take  place 
only  upon  such  ewdence  of  criminality  as, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where 
the  person  soughd  shall  be  found,  would 
justify  his  oommltnient  for  trial  If  the  offense 
had  been  there  comiiitted. 

"j^rticle  II 
'Extradition  shall  be  granted,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  ihis  Convention,  for  the 
following  offenses : 

"1.  Murder,  Including  Infanticide:  the  kill- 
ing of  a  human  being,  when  such  act  Is 
punishable  In  the  Uhlted  States  as  voluntary 
manslaughter,  anq  m  Sweden  as  man- 
slaughter. 

"2.  Malicious  wounding;  mayhem;  willful 
assault  restating  inj  grievous  bodily  harm 
"3.  Kidnapping:  4t>ductlon. 
"4.  Rape;  abortloft.  carnal  knowledge  of  a 
girl  under  the  age  Specified  by  law  in  such 
cases  In  both  the  requesting  and  requested 
State.  I 

"6.  Procuration,  defined  as  the  procuring  or 
transporting  of  a  wpman  or  girl  under  age. 
even  with  her  consent,  for  Immoral  pur- 
poses, or  of  a  womian  or  girl  over  age,  by 
fraud,  threats,  or  cc^npulslon.  for  such  pur- 
elther  case  to  gratlfy- 
lother  p>erson:  profiting 
of  another. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

papers;  the  forgery  or  falsification  of  official 
acts  of  government,  of  public  authorities,  or 
of  courts  of  Justice,  or  the  utterance  of  the 
thing  forged  or  falsified. 

"13.  The  counterfeiting,  falsifying  or  al- 
tering of  money,  whether  coin  or  paper,  or 
of  Instruments  of  debt  created  by  national, 
state,  provincial,  or  municipal  governments, 
or  of  coupons  thereof,  or  of  bank-notes,  or  the 
utterance  or  circulation  of  the  same;  or  the 
counterfeiting,  falsifying  or  altering  of  seals 
of  state. 

"14.  Embezzlement  by  public  officers;  em- 
bezzlement by  persons  hired  or  salaried  to 
the  detriment  of  their  employers;  larceny; 
obtaining  money,  valuable  securities  or  other 
property  by  false  pretenses,  or  by  threats  of 
Injury;  receiving  money,  valuable  securities 
or  other  property  knowing  the  same  to  have 
been  embezzled,  stolen  or  fraudulently 
obtained. 

"15.  Making  use  of  the  malls  or  other 
means  of  communication  In  connection  with 
schemes  devised  or  Intended  to  deceive  or 
defraud  the  public  or  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining money  under  false  pretenses. 

"16.  Fraud  or  breach  of  trust  by  a  bailee, 
banker,  agent,  factor,  trustee  or  other  person 
acting  In  a  fiduciary  capacity,  or  director  or 
member  or  officer  of  any  company. 

"17.  Soliciting,  receiving,  or  offering  bribes. 

"18.  Perjury;  subordination  of  perjury. 

"19.  Offenses  against  the  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  slavery  and  slave  trading. 

■20.  Offenses  against  the  bankruptcy  laws. 

"21.  Smuggling,  defined  to  be  the  act  of 
wlUfully  and  knowingly  violating  the  cus- 
toms laws  vrtth  Intent  to  defraud  the  revenue 
by  International  traffic  In  merchandise  sub- 
ject to  duty. 

"22.  Offenses  against  the  laws  relating  to 
the  traffic  in.  use  of.  or  production  or  manu- 
facture of.  narcotic  drugs  or  cannabis. 

"23.  Offenses  against  the  laws  relating  to 
the  lUlclt  manufacture  of  or  traffic  In  pol- 
sonoios  chemicals  or  substances  Injurious  to 
health. 

"24.  The  attempt  to  commit  any  of  the 
above  offenses  when  such  attempt  Is  made  a 
separate  offense  by  the  laws  of  the  Contract- 
ing States. 

"26.  Participation  in  any  of  the  above  of- 
fenses. 

"Article    III 
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poses  with  a  view 
Ing  the  passions  of 
from  the  prostltutlol 

"6.  Bigamy. 

"7.  Robbery;  burilary,  defined  to  be  the 
breaking  into  or  entering  either  In  day  or 
night  time,  a  housej  office,  or  other  building 
of  a  government,  coitooraUon,  or  private  per- 
son, with  intent  to  (Jommlt  a  felony  therein. 

"8.  Arson. 

"9.  The  malicious  and  unlawful  damaging 
of  railways,  trains,  iessels,  aircraft,  bridges, 
vehicles,  and  other  nieans  of  travel  or  of  pub- 
lic or  private  buUdi^gs,  or  other  structures, 
when  the  act  commljtted  shall  endanger  hu- 
man life. 

■lO-  I^acy;   mutlry  on  board  a  vessel  or 
purpose    of    rebeUing 


an    aircraft    for    th< 


against  the  authority  of  the  Captain  or 
Commander  of  such  vessel  or  aircraft;  or  by 
fraud  or  violence  tadng  possession  of  such 
vessel  or  aircraft. 

"11.  Blackmail  or  isxtortlon. 

"12.  Forgery,   or  the   utterance  of  forged 


"1.  The  requested  State  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  extradite 
a  person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  any 
offense  enumerated  in  Article  U  only  when 
both  of  the  following  conditions  exist: 

"(a)  The  law  of  the  requesting  State,  in 
fore©  when  the  offense  was  committed,  pro- 
vides a  possible  penalty  of  deprivation  of 
liberty  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year- 
and 

"(b)  The  law  in  force  in  the  requested 
State  generally  provides  a  possible  penalty 
of  deprivation  of  liberty  for  a  period  of  more 
than  one  year  which  would  be  appUcable 
if  the  offense  were  committed  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  requested  State. 

"2.  When  the  person  sought  has  been  sen- 
tenced In  the  requesting  State,  the  punish- 
ment awarded  must  have  been  for  a  period 
of  at  least  four  months. 

••Article    IV 

"1.  Extradition  need  not  be  granted  for 
an  offense  which  has  been  committed  within 
the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  requested 
State,  but  if  the  offense  has  been  committed 
In  the  requested  State  by  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  requesting  State,  who  Is  a  na- 
tional of  the  requesting  State,  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  requested  State  shall, 
subject  to  its  laws,  have  the  power  to  sur- 
render the  person  sought  If,  in  its  discre- 
tion, It  be  deemed  proper  to  do  so. 

"2.  When  the  offense  has  been  committed 
outside  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  re- 
questing State,  the  request  for  extradition 
need  not  be  honored  unless  the  laws  of  the 
requesting  Stete  and  those  of  the  requested 


State  authorize  prosecution  of  such  offense 
under  corresponding  circumstances. 

"3.  The  words  "territorial  Jurisdiction"  as 
used  in  this  Article  and  in  Article  I  of  this 
ConvenUon  mean:  territory,  including  terri- 
torial waters,  and  the  airspace  thereover,  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States;  and  vessels  and  air- 
craft belonging  to  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  or  to  a  citizen  or  corporation  thereof 
when  such  vessel  Is  on  the  high  seas  or  such 
aircraft  is  over  the  high  seas. 

■Article  V 
"Extradition  shall  not  be  granted  in  any 
of  the  f  ollovring  circumstances : 

"1.  When  the  person  sought  has  already 
been  or  Is  at  the  time  of  the  request  being 
proceeded  against  in  the  requested  State  in 
accordance  with  the  criminal  laws  of  that 
State  for  the  offense  for  which  his  extradi- 
tion is  requested. 

"2.  When  the  legal  proceedings  or  the  en- 
forcement of  the  penalty  for  the  offense  has 
become  barred  by  limitation  according  to 
the  laws  of  either  the  requesting  State  or 
the  requested  State. 

"3.  When  the  person  sought  has  been  or 
will  be  tried  In  the  requesting  State  by  an 
extraordinary  tribunal  or  court. 

"4.  When   the  offense  is  purely   military. 
"5.  If  the  offense  is  regarded  by  the  re- 
quested Stete  as  a  political  offense  or  as  an 
offense  connected  with  a  political  offense. 

"6.  If  in  the  specific  case  It  Is  found  to 
be  obviously  Incompatible  with  the  require- 
ments of  humane  treatment,  because  of,  for 
example,  the  youth  or  health  of  the  person 
sought,  teklng  into  account  also  the  nature 
of  the  offense  and  the  Interests  of  the  re- 
questing Stete. 

"Article  VI 
"When  the  person  sought  Is  being  pro- 
ceeded against  In  accordance  with  the  crim- 
inal laws  of  the  requested  Stete  or  is  serv- 
ing a  sentence  In  that  Stete  for  an  offense 
other  than  that  for  which  extradition  has 
been  requested,  his  surrender  may  be  de- 
ferred until  such  proceedings  have  been 
terminated  or  he  Is  enUtled  to  be  set  at 
liberty. 

"Article  VII 
"There  is  no  obligation  upon  the  requested 
Stete  to  grant  the  extradition  of  a  person 
who  Is  a  national  of  the  requested  Stete,  but 
the  executive  authority  of  the  requested 
Stete  shall,  subject  to  the  appropriate  laws 
of  that  Stete,  have  the  power  to  surrender  a 
naUonal  of  that  Stete  if,  in  Its  dlscreUon, 
it  be  deemed  proper  to  do  so. 

"Article  VIII 

"If  the  offense  for  which  extradition  is  re- 
quested is  punishable  by  death  under  the 
law  of  the  requesting  Stete  and  the  law  of 
the  requested  Stete  does  not  permit  this 
punishment,  extradition  may  be  refused  un- 
less the  requesting  State  gives  such  assur- 
ance as  the  requested  Stete  considers  suffi- 
cient that  the  death  penalty  wUl  not  be 
carried  out. 

"Article  IX 

"A  person  extradited  by  virtue  of  this  Con- 
vention may  not  be  tried  or  punished  by  the 
requesUng  Stete  for  any  offense  conmiltted 
prior  to  his  extradition,  other  than  that 
which  gave  rise  to  the  request,  nor  may  he 
be  re-extradited  by  the  requesting  Stete  to 
a  third  country  which  claims  him,  unless  the 
surrendering  Stete  so  agrees  or  unless  the 
person  extradited,  having  been  set  at  lib- 
erty within  the  requesting  Stete,  remains 
volunterlly  in  the  requesting  State  for  more 
than  45  days  from  the  date  on  which  he  was 
released.  Upon  such  release,  he  shall  be  In- 
formed of  the  consequences  to  which  his 
stey  in  the  territory  of  the  requesting  Stete 
might  subject  him. 

"i4rftcle  X 
"To  the  extent  permitted  under  the  law  of 
the  requested  Stete  and  subject  to  the  rights 
of   third   parties,   which   shall   be   duly  re- 
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spected,  all  articles  acquired  as  a  result  of 
the  offense  or  which  may  be  required  as 
evidence  shall  be  surrendered, 
"itrflcle  XI 
"1.  The  request  for  extradition  shall  be 
made  through  the  diplomatic  channel  and 
shall  be  supported  by  the  following  docu- 
mente: 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  been 
convicted  of  the  offense:  a  duly  certified  or 
authenticated  copy  of  the  final  sentence  of 
the  competent  court.  However,  in  exception- 
al cases,  the  requested  Stete  may  request  ad- 
ditional documentetlon. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  mere- 
ly charged  with  the  offense:  a  duly  certified 
or  authenticated  copy  of  the  wsurant  of 
arrest  or  other  order  of  detention  Issued  by 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  requesting 
State,  together  with  the  depositions,  record 
of  investigation  or  other  evidence  upon 
which  such  warrant  or  order  may  have  been 
issued  and  such  other  evidence  or  proof  as 
may  be  deemed  competent  in  the  case. 

"2.  The  documente  specified  In  this  Ar- 
ticle must  Include  a  precise  stetement  of  the 
criminal  act  with  which  the  person  sought 
Is  charged  or  of  which  he  has  been  convict- 
ed, and  the  place  and  date  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  criminal  act.  The  said  documente 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  authenticated 
copy  of  the  texte  of  the  applicable  laws  of 
the  requesting  Stete  Including  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  limltetlon  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings or  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty 
for  the  offense  for  which  the  extradition  of 
the  person  Is  sought,  and  data  or  records 
which  will  prove  the  Identity  of  the  person 
sought  as  well  as  Information  as  to  his 
nationality  and  residence. 

"3.  The  documente  In  support  of  the  re- 
quest for  extradition  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  duly  certified  translation  thereof  into 
the  language  of  the  requested  Stete. 
"Article  XII 

"1.  The  Contracting  Stetes  may  request, 
through  the  diplomatic  channel,  the  pro- 
visional arrest  of  a  person,  provided  that  the 
offense  for  which  he  Is  sought  Is  one  for 
which  extradition  shall  be  granted  under 
this  Convention.  The  request  shall  contain: 

"(a)  A  statement  of  the  offense  with  which 
the  person  sought  Is  charged  or  of  which 
be  has  been  convicted: 

"(b)  A  description  of  the  person  sought 
for  the  purpose  of  Identification; 

"(c)  A  stetement  of  his  whereaboute.  If 
known; and 

"(d)  A  declaration  that  there  exist  and  will 
be  forthcoming  the  relevant  documente  re- 
quired by  Article  XI  of  this  Convention. 

"2.  If,  within  a  maxlmiun  period  of  40  days 
from  the  date  of  the  provisional  arrest  of 
the  person  In  accordance  with  this  Article, 
the  requesting  Stete  does  not  present  the 


formal  request  for  his  extradlUon,  duly  sup- 
ported, the  person  detained  will  be  set  at 
liberty  and  a  new  request  for  his  extradition 
will  be  accepted  only  when  accompanied  by 
the  relevant  documente  required  by  Article 
XI  of  thU  Convention. 

"Article  XIII 

"1.  Expenses  related  to  the  transportetlon 
of  the  person  extradited  shall  be  paid  by 
the  requesting  Stete.  The  appropriate  legal 
officers  of  the  country  In  which  the  extradi- 
tion proceedings  teke  place  shall,  by  all 
legal  means  within  their  power,  assist  the 
officers  of  the  requesting  Stete  before  the 
respective  Judges  and  magistrates.  No  pecu- 
niary claim,  arising  out  of  the  arrest,  de- 
tention, examination  and  surrender  of  fugi- 
tives under  the  terms  of  this  Convention, 
shall  be  made  by  the  requested  Stete  against 
the  requesting  Stete  other  than  as  speclfled 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  Article  and 
other  than  for  the  lodging,  maintenance,  and 
board  of  the  person  being  extradited  prior 
to  his  surrender. 

"2.  The  legal  officers,  other  officers  of  the 
requested  Stete,  and  court  stenographers  In 
the  requested  Stete  who  shall.  In  the  losual 
course  of  their  duty,  give  assistance  and 
who  receive  no  salary  or  compensation  other 
than  specific  fees  for  services  performed,  shall, 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  requesting 
Stete  the  usual  payment  for  such  acte  or 
services  performed  by  them  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  amount  as  though 
such  acte  or  services  had  been  performed 
in  ordinary  criminal  proceedings  under  the 
laws  of  the  country  of  which  they  are 
officers. 

"Article  XIV 

"1.  Transit  through  the  territory  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  Stetes  of  a  person  in  the 
custody  of  an  agent  of  the  other  Contracting 
Stetes,  and  surrendered  to  the  latter  by  a 
third  Stete,  and  who  is  not  of  the  nationality 
of  the  country  of  transit,  dhall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
Article,  be  permitted.  Independently  of  any 
Judicial  formalities,  when  requested  through 
diplomatic  channels  and  accompanied  by  the 
presentation  in  original  or  in  authenticated 
copy  of  the  document  by  which  the  State  of 
refuge  has  granted  the  extradition.  In  the 
united  Stetes  of  America,  the  authority  of 
the  Secretery  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  be  first  obtelned. 

"2.  The  permission  provided  for  in  this 
Article  may  nevertheless  be  refused  if  the 
criminal  act  which  has  given  rise  to  the  ex- 
tradition does  not  constitute  an  offense 
enumerated  In  Article  n  of  this  Convention, 
or  when  grave  reasons  of  public  order  are 
opposed  to  the  transit. 

"Article  XV 

"To  the  extent  consistent  with  the -stipu- 
lations of  this  Convention  and  with  respect 


to  matters  not  covered  herein,  extradition 
shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  requested  State. 

•■Article  XVI 

"1.  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and 
the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Stock- 
holm as  soon  as  possible. 

"2.  This  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force 
upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  It  may 
be  terminated  by  either  Contracting  Stete 
giving  notice  of  termination  to  the  other 
Contracting  State  at  any  time,  the  termina- 
tion to  be  effective  six  months  after  the  date 
of  such  notice." 


FATHER  JOSEPH  P.  THORNINO  OB- 
SERVES PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  IN 
THE  HOUSE 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  25  con- 
secutive years,  our  mutual  friend.  Father 
Joseph  F.  Thorning,  has  offered  the 
prayer  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Pan  American  Day.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  foresight  of  you  and  Father 
Thorning  that  together  you  took  the  In- 
itiative in  inaugurating  an  official  Capi- 
tol Hill  celebration  of  the  cause  of  inter- 
American  understanding,  friendship,  and 
cooperation  in  April  1944.  The  armual 
observance  is  now  a  tradition,  and  has 
been  productive  of  many  benefits  to  all 
concerned. 

It  is  a  matter  of  special  pride  to  me 
that  Father  Thorning  was  born  in  Mil- 
waukee. He  studied  at  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity and  at  Catholic  University  in  Wash- 
ington. He  now  finds  time  among  his 
many  duties  to  be  associate  editor  of 
World  Affairs,  and  Latin  American  edi- 
tor of  the  Diplomat. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  in  Wash- 
ington, the  world-renowned  priest  who 
gave  the  invocation  yesterday  on  the 
25th  anniversary  of  our  observance  has 
been  described  as  "the  Padre  of  the 
Americas."  The  title  was  awarded  to 
Father  Thorning  in  this  House  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Montana 
who  is  now  the  majority  leader  in  the 
other  body.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
Now,  more  than  ever.  inter-American 
programs  need  such  leadership. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

By  grace  you  have  been  saved  through 
faith,  and  this  is  not  your  own  doing, 
it  is  the  gift  of  God.— Ephesians  2:  8. 

Our  Father  Ciod,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  we  humbly 
pray  Thee  so  to  guide  and  govern  us  by 
Thy  spirit  that  in  all  the  procedures  of 
these  hours  we  may  never  forget  that 
Thou  art  with  us.  Send  us  out  Into  this 
new  day  sustained  by — 

A  faith  that  shines  more  bright  and  clear 
When  tempests  rage  without; 


That  when  in  danger  knows  no  fear. 
In  darkness  feels  no  doubt. 

Into  Thy  keeping  we  commit  our  coun- 
try and  all  who  live  and  fight  and  die  for 
her  that  freedom  may  continue  to  be 
gloriously  alive  in  our  world.  Strengthen 
them  in  danger;  comfort  them  in  sor- 
row; keep  them  steadfast  in  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  duty  and  ever  loyal  to  this  Na- 
tion we  love  with  all  our  hearts. 

Lead  us.  our  Father.  In  the  paths  of 
right:  blindly  we  stumble  when  we  walk 
alone,  only  with  Thee  do  we  journey 
safely  on. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  way. 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S     REVIEW    OF 
THE  1970  BUDGET 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  general 
information  and  reference  purposes  of 
Members  who  may  be  interested,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  ex- 
tension section  of  today's  Record  the 
report  summarizing  the  results  of  the  re- 
view of  the  1970  budget,  released  yester- 
day by  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 
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The  document  Supplies  a  capsule  syn- 
opsis of  the  proposed  and  projected 
changes  in  the  liudgets  for  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970  siibmltted  by  President 
Johnson  in  Januairy  of  this  year. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  I  the  gentlemsm  from 
Texas?  \ 

There  was  no  ol^Jection. 


MAIL  SERVICE  FOR  MAMIE  EXDUD 
EISENHOWER,  WIDOW  OP  FOR- 
MER PRESIDENT  DWIGHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER! 

Mr.  ALBEKT.  !  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  ttie  bill  (H.R.  10158)  to 
provide  mail  servi(  :e  for  Mamie  E>oud  Els- 
enhower, widow  of  former  President 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Ther?  Was  no  objection. 

The  crerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H.I  I.  10158 


Be  it  enacted  by 
Representatives    of 
America  in  Congress 
matter  sent  by  post 
hower.  the  widow  of 
David  Elsenhower, 
graph  signature  or 
conveyed  within  thu 
sessions,  and  the 
Rico  free  of  postage 
All  of  her  mall 
Paid"  In  the  manner 
master  General  shall 
Office  Department 
ternatlonal  malls, 
be  reimbursed  each 
general  funds  of  the 
equivalent  to  the 
would  be  payable  on 
to  this  Act. 


The  bill  was  ordered 
and  read  a  third  tipie 
time,  and  passed, 
sider  was  laid  on 


'he  Senate  and  House  of 
the    United    States    of 
assembled,  That  all  mall 
by  Mamie  Doud  Elsen- 
former  President  Dwight 
under  her  written  auto- 
f^cslmlle  thereof,  shall  be 
United  States,  its  poe- 
C^mmonwealth  of  Puerto 
during  her  natural  life. 
"Postage  and  Pees 
prescribed  by  the  Post- 
be  accepted  by  the  Post 
transmission  In  the  In- 
postal  revenues  shall 
Bscal   year,  out  of  the 
Treasury,  in  an  amount 
I^tage  which  otherwise 
matter  mailed  pursuant 


ma  rked 


for 


Tie 


and 


ttie 


to  be  engrossed 
was  read  the  third 
a  motion  to  recon- 
table. 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
INTERSTATE  AiND  FOREIGN  COM- 
DURING  GENERAL 


MERCE  TO  SIT 
DEBATE  TODAY 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mii 
imous  consent  that 
terstate  and  Foreign 
during  general  debjite 

The  SPEAKER 
the  request  of  the 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection 


Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

the  Committee  on  In- 

Commerce  may  sit 

today. 

Is  there  objection  to 

dentleman  from  Okla- 


ECONOMIC 
NORTH 


SANCTIONS  TO  CURB 
AGGRESSION 


KOREVlN 

<Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  additess  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revife  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
brazen  and  wanton  murder  of  31  Ameri- 
can airmen  over  tht  Sea  of  Japan  is  an- 
other example  of  ^^orth  Korean  aggres- 
sion against  the  United  States. 

I  think  we  all  ourfit  to  be  reminded  to- 
day that  when  Mr  Nixon  accepted  the 


nomination  in  Miami,  in  his  acceptance 
speech,  he  said  it  was  time  for  an  admin- 
istration that  would  react  promptly  and 
effectively  against  incidents  like  the 
Pueblo. 

1  hope  Mr.  Nixon  will  make  good  in 
that  pledge. 

I  suggest  there  are  several  things  that 
can  be  done  short  of  military  interven- 
tion. I  am  not  sure  that  we  want  to  en- 
gage in  military  intervention  in  North 
Korea  at  this  time  any  more  than  we 
wanted  to  when  the  Pueblo  incident  oc- 
curred. 

Of  course,  when  we  see  today  in  retro- 
spect the  tortures  committed  upon  the 
American  sailors  of  the  Pueblo,  and  then 
this  wanton  shooting  down  of  an  aircraft 
yesterday,  the  least  this  country  can  do 
right  now  is  to  demand  economic  sanc- 
tions and  an  economic  quarantine  of 
North  Korea. 

Several  of  our  allies  are  today  doing 
business  with  North  Korea.  They  include 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  England,  and  others. 
The  least  these  allies  can  do  is  stand  be- 
hind the  United  States  in  quarantining 
this  aggressor  before  this  whole  situation 
gets  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  when 
Secretary  Rogers  ought  to  demand  that 
America's  allies  join  us  in  an  economic 
quarantine  of  North  Korea.  If  they  are 
not  willing  to  join  us,  we  should  come  to 
the  realization  that  they  are  only  fair 
weather  friends  and  cannot  be  counted 
on  when  we  need  their  help. 


ACTION  DEMANDED  ON  NORTH 
KOREAN  INCIDENTS 

<Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
fall  in  his  quest  for  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  in  referring  to  the  Pueblo: 

When  respect  for  the  United  States  of 
America  falls  so  low  that  a  fourth-rate  mili- 
tary power  like  North  Korea  will  seize  an 
American  naval  vessel  on  the  high  seas.  It  Is 
time  for  new  leadership.  I  pledge  to  you  the 
American  Sag  is  not  going  to  be  a  doormat 
for  anybody  at  home  or  abroad. 

I  applauded  his  statement  then  because 
I  believed  it  came  from  the  man,  not  just 
a  candidate  for  public  oflSce. 

Now  once  again  we  are  the  innocent 
victims  of  armed  piracy  and  aggression 
from  North  Korea.  They  have  shot  down 
an  unarmed  American  plane  100  miles  at 
sea,  thus  murdering  31  Americans  on 
board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  on  behalf 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  voted  for 
a  change  last  November — not  4  more 
years  of  indecision,  frustration,  and 
fear — when  I  say  we  are  waiting,  Mr. 
President,  for  you  to  make  your  promise 
good. 


of  my  active  naval  service  flying  in  the 
same  type  of  reconnaissance  aircraft 
which,  according  to  the  latest  Defense 
Department  statement  at  11  a.m.  this 
morning,  was  apparently  shot  down  by 
North  Korean  aircraft  far  outside  the 
claimed  territorial  air  space  of  this  na- 
tion. We  called  the  aircraft  BT's — big 
targets.  They  are  unarmed,  cruise  at  only 
175  knots,  and  provide  an  easy  target 
for  an  enemy. 

Our  wing  was  engaged  in  part  to  fly  a 
barrier  from  Midway  to  the  Aleutians 
and  back.  Although  we  only  had  19  men 
aboard,  we  never  felt  unprotected  or 
alone.  We  knew  that  180  million  fellow 
Americans  were  behind  us.  We  knew  that 
in  fulfilling  our  obligation  to  our  coun- 
try, America  would  in  turn  fulfill  its 
obligation  to  us. 

The  Defense  Department  statement 
points  out  that  this  flight  was  one  of  190 
similar  flights  made  to  date,  all  con- 
sidered lawful  use  of  international  air 
space.  Whereas  all  of  the  flights  operated 
at  least  40  nautical  miles  from  the  North 
Korean  coast,  this  plane  was  operating 
at  least  50  nautical  miles  from  the  North 
Korean  coast.  Despite  a  huge  search  and 
rescue  mission,  there  are  no  reports  of 
siii-vivors. 

I  do  not  presume  to  know  what  course 
we  should  now  follow.  It  is  obvious  we 
cannot  afford  to  become  engaged  in  an- 
other Asian  land  war.  But  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  we  have  not  fulfilled  our 
obligations  to  30  Navy  men  and  one 
marine  who  were  aboard  this  vessel,  and 
all  the  others  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  In  some  way  and  by  some 
method  North  Korea  must  pay  the  price. 
Yesterday  the  Pueblo — today  the  Willy 
Victor — what  tomorrow? 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Springer;  makes  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present, 
and  evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
[Roll  No.  36] 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


YESTERDAY  THE  "PUEBLO"— TO- 
DAY THE  "WILLY  VICTOR"— WHAT 
TOMORROW? 

•  Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  spent  most 


Abbitt 

Ford. 

itair 

Aah  brook 

William  D. 

Morton 

Ashley 

Frellnghuyeen 

Moss 

Barrett 

Fuqua 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Bates 

Gallagher 

O'Kouskl 

BeU.  Calif. 

Garmatz 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Boland 

Gray 

Ottln^er 

Brock 

GrlfBths 

Patman 

Carey 

Gross 

Pepper 

Celler 

Halpern 

Pike 

ChappeU 

Haneem,  Wash. 

Powell 

Clark 

Hubert 

Purcell 

Clay 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Ctmnlngham 

Jones,  Ter.n. 

Scheuer 

Davta,  Qa. 

Kee 

Symington 

Dawsoi: 

Lukens 

T«ague,  Tex. 

Dwyer 

Madden 

Yatron 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  382 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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WATER  QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT    OF    1969 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  4148)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  4148.  with 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  1,  ending  on  page  38.  line 
17,  of  the  committee  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  this 
section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Existing  sections  17  and  18  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  repealed.  Section  19  of 
ihe  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  is  redesignated  as  section  24.  After 
section  16  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  there  is  hereby 
inserted' the  following  new  sections: 

"CONTROL   OF   POLLUTION    BY    OIL    AND   OTHEK 
MATTER 

■Sec.  17.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term — 

"(1)  oil'  means  oil  of  any  kind  or  in  any 
form.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  petro- 
leum, fuel  oil,  sludge,  and  oil  refuse,  but 
does  not  include  oil  mixed  with  dredged 
spoil; 

"(2)  'matter'  means  any  substance  of  any 
description  or  origin,  other  than  oil,  dredged 
spoil,  and  human  body  wastes  and  the  wastes 
from  toilets  and  other  receptacles  Intended 
to  receive  or  retain  human  body  waters, 
which,  when  discharged  into  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  or  the  waters  of 
the  contiguous  zone  in  substantial  quanti- 
ties, presents,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, an  imminent  and  substantial  hazard 
to  public  health  or  welfare,  including  fish, 
shellfish,  and  wildlife,  and  shorelines  and 
beaches,  but  such  term  does  not  Include  by- 
product material,  source  material,  and  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  as  defined  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2013). 

"(3)  'discharge'  means  any  spilling,  leak- 
ing, pumping,  pouring,  emitting,  emptying, 
or  dumping; 

"(41  "remove  or  removal"  refers  to  the  tak- 
ing of  reasonable  and  appropriate  measures 
to  mitigate  the  potential  damage  of  the  dis- 
charge of  oil  or  matter  to  the  public  health 
or  welfare,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
fish,  shellfish,  wildlife,  shorelines,  and 
beaches. 

"(5)  "vessel"  means  every  description  of 
watercraft  or  other  artificial  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means 
of  transp)ortatlon  on  water; 

"(6)  public  vessel"  means  a  vessel  owned 
or  bareboat  chartered  and  operated  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  by  a  foreign  nation  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  except  where 
such  vessel  is  engaged  in  commercial 
activities: 

"(7)  'United  States"  means  the  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Amer- 


ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

•"(8)  'owner  or  operator'  means  any  per- 
son owning,  operating,  or  chartering  by 
demise,  a  vessel; 

"(9)  'person'  includes  an  individual,  nrm, 
corporation,  association,  or  a  partnership, 
except  Individuals  on  board  public  vessels; 
and 

"(10)  'contiguous  zone"  means  the  entire 
zone  established  or  to  be  established  by  the 
United  States  under  article  24  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone. 

"(b)  Any  Individual  in  charge  of  a  vessel 
( other  than  a  public  vessel )  or  of  an  onshore 
or  offshore  facility  of  any  kind  (other  than 
one  owned  or  operated  by  the  United  States,  a 
State,  or  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State ) 
at  the  time  of  any  discharge  of  oil  or  matter 
from  such  vessel  or  facility  In  substantial 
quantities  into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  or  adjoining  shorelines 
or  beaches,  or  into  or  upon  the  waters  of  the 
contiguous  zone,  shall,  as  soon  as  he  has 
knowledge  of  such  discharge,  immediately 
notify  either  the  Secretary,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  of  such  discharge.  Any  such  in- 
dividual who  falls  to  notify  immediately  such 
delegate  of  any  such  discharge  of  oil  or  mat- 
ter into  or  upon  such  waters,  shorelines,  or 
beaches,  shall  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  rfor  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

•■(c)(1)  Except  in  case  of  an  emergency 
imperiling  life,  or  an  act  of  war  or  sabotage, 
or  an  unavoidable  accident,  collision,  or 
stranding,  or  an  act  of  God,  or  except  as 
otherwise  permitted  by  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section,  or  except 
where  otherwise  not  prohibited  in  the  con- 
tigruous  zone  under  the  provisions  of  article 
IV  of  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil. 
1954,  as  amended,  any  owner  or  operator 
who,  either  directly  or  through  any  person 
concerned  in  the  operation,  navigation,  or 
management  of  the  vessel,  discharges  or  per- 
mits the  discharge  of  oil  or  matter  from  a 
vessel  in  substantial  quantities  into  or  upon 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  or 
adjoining  shorelines  and  beaches  of  the 
United  States,  or  into  or  upon  the  waters 
of  the  contiguous  zone  if  such  oil  or  matter 
threatens  to  pollute  .or  contribute  to  the 
pollution  of  the  territory  or  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  provided  In  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Any  owner  or  operator  who,  or  any 
vessel  (Other  than  a  public  vessel)  which, 
willfully  or  negligently,  discharges  oil  or 
matter  in  substantial  quantities  In  violation 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
offense.  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  unless 
the  owner,  operator,  or  vessel  charged  shall 
have  been  given  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  on  such  charge.  Each  violation  Is 
a  separate  offense.  Any  such  civil  penalty 
may  be  compromised  by  such  Secretary.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  or 
the  amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  vessel  charged,  the  effect  on  the  owner  or 
operator's  ability  to  continue  In  business,  and 
the  gravity  of  the  violation,  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  such  Secretary.  The  district  di- 
rector of  customs  at  the  port  or  place  of 
departure  from  the  United  States  shall  with- 
hold at  the  request  of  such  Secretary  the 
clearance  required  by  section  4197  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  91),  of  any  vessel  sub- 
ject to  the  foregoing  penalty.  Clearance  may 
be  granted  In  such  cases  upon  the  filing  of  a 
bond  or  other  surety  satisfactory  to  such 
Secretary.   Such   penalty  shall  constitute   a 


maritime  lien  on  such  vessel  which  may  be 
recovered  by  action  in  rem  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
within  which  such  vessel  may  be  found. 

■■(d)(1)  Whenever  any  oil  or  matter  is 
discharged  into  or  upon  any  waters,  shore- 
lines, or  beaches,  the  United  States  shall 
remove  or  arrange  for  the  removal  thereof. 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  when, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  such  oil 
or  matter  presents  an  actual  or  threatened 
pollution  hazard  to  the  public  health  or 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife, 
or  to  public  or  private  shorelines  and  beaches 
in  the  United  States,  unless  other  adequate 
arrangements  for  removal  of  such  oil  or  mat- 
ter have  been  made  as  required  by  subsec- 
tions (e)(1),  (f)(1),  or  (f)(2)  of  this 
section. 

"'(2)  Whenever  a  marine  disaster  in  or 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  has  created  a  substantial  threat  of 
a  pollution  hazard  to  the  public  health  or 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife 
and  the  public  and  private  shorelines  iind 
beaches  of  the  United  States,  because  of  a 
discharge,  or  an  imminent  discharge,  of  large 
quantities  of  oil  or  matter  from  a  vessel  the 
United  States  may  (A)  coordinate  and  direct 
all  public  and  private  efforts  directed  at  the 
removal  or  elimination  of  such  threat;  and 
(B)  summarily  remove,  and,  if  necessary,  de- 
stroy such  vessel  by  whatever  means  are 
available  without  regard  to  any  provision  of 
law  governing  the  employment  of  personnel 
or  the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds. 
The  expense  of  removing  any  such  vessel,  the 
negligent  operation  of  which  caused  or  con- 
tributed to  the  marine  disaster,  shall  be  a 
charge  against  such  vessel  and  Its  cargo  and 
the  owner  or  operator  of  such  vessel.  If  the 
owner  or  operator  thereof  falls  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  such  expense  within 
thirty  days  after  notification  thereof,  the 
United  States  may  sell  the  vessel  or  cargo 
or  any  part  that  may  not  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  removal,  and  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (h)  of  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any 
vessel  who,  either  directly  or  through  any 
person  concerned  In  the  operation,  naviga- 
tion, or  management  of  the  vessel,  willfully 
or  negligently  discharges  or  permits  or 
causes  or  contributes  to  the  discharge  of 
oil  or  matter  into  or  upon  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  or  adjoining 
shorelines  or  beaches,  or  Into  or  upon  the 
waters  of  the  contiguous  zone  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  finds  that  such  oil  or 
matter  threatens  to  pollute  or  contribute  to 
the  pollution  of  the  territory  or  the  terri- 
torial sea  of  the  United  States,  shall  Imme- 
diately remove  such  oil  or  matter  from  such 
waters,  shorelines,  and  beaches  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  under  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section.  If  the  United  States  re- 
moves oil  or  matter  which  was  willfully  or 
negligently  discharged  by  such  owner  or  op- 
erator, the  vessel  and  such  owner  or  operator 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  costs  reasonably  incurred 
under  this  subsection  for  the  removal  of 
the  oil  or  matter,  except  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  with  respect 
to  each  offending  vessel  and  the  owner  or 
operator  thereof  the  aggregate  liability  for 
the  cost  of  removal  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,- 
000  or  $100  per  gross  registered  ton  of  such 
offending  vessel,  whichever  is  the  lesser 
amount,  In  the  case  of  such  a  willful  or 
negligent  discharge.  The  district  director  of 
customs  at  the  port  or  place  of  departure 
from  the  United  States  shall  withhold  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  the  clearance 
required  by  section  4197  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended 
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(46  VS.C.  91),  of  a  veaa«l,  other  th»n  « 
public  vessel,  liable  for  such  costs  until  such 
costs  are  paid  or  until  a  bond  or  other  surety 
satisfactory  to  th«  Secretary  Is  posted.  Such 
costs  shall  constitute  a  maritime  leln  on 
such  vessel  whlci  may  be  recovered  In  an 
action  In  rem  Ini  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for^  any  district  within  which 
such  vessel  may  biB  found.  The  United  States 
may  bring  action  against  the  owner  or  op- 
erator in  any  co«rt  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion to  recover  such  costs.  The  United  States 
shall  also  have  a  cause  of  action  under  this 
paragraph  against  any  owner  or  operator  of 
a  vessel  whose  willful  act  or  negligence  la 
found  to  have  caused  or  contributed  to  the 
discharge  of  oil  ior  matter  from  a  vessel 
Involved  In  a  collision  or  other  casualty. 

"(2)  In  any  action  Instituted  by  the  United 
States  under  this  kubsectlon,  subsection  (c) , 
or  subsection  (f)    )f  this  section,  evidence  of 
a  discharge  of  oil  or  matter  shall  constitute 
a  prima  facie  cas4  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  vessel  or  the  person  owning  or  operat- 
ing the  facility,  aq  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
burden  of  rebuttibg  such  prima   facie  case 
shall  be  upon  such  owner  or  operator  or  per- 
son, as  the  case  i»ay  be.  The  bxirden  of  re- 
IfUttlngthe  prima  ^acle  case  of  liability  which 
trie  UdrM  States  shall  have  against  a  vessel 
or  the  owner  or  operator  thereof,  or  against  a 
person  who  owns  pr  op>erates  an  onshore  or 
ofTshore  facility,  f^m  which  the  oil  or  mat- 
t«^r  Is  discharged  ihall  In  no  way  affect  any 
rights  which  such  ^wner  or  operator  or  person 
may  have  against  any  other  vessel  or  facility 
or  owner  or  operator  or  other  persons  whose 
willful   act   or   negligence   may   In   any   way 
have  caused  or  contributed  to  such  discharge. 
"{t)  (1)   Any  per^n  who  owns  or  operates 
an  onshore  faclUtj  of  any  kind   (other  than 
a  facility  owned  dt  operated  by  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of 
a  State)  who,  either  directly  or  through  any 
other  person  concerned  in  the  operation  or 
management    of    such    facility,    willfuUy    or 
negligently    dlschai-ges   or   permits   the   dis- 
charge  of   oil   or   matter   Into   or   upon   the 
navigable  waters  o|  the  United  States  or  ad- 
joining shorelines  (Jr  beaches,  or  Into  or  upon 
the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone,  or  into  or 
upon  the  waters  b^ond  such  zone,  shall  im- 
mediately  remove  kuch  oil   or   matter   from 
such  waters,  shorelines,  and  beaches  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  under 
sub&ection  (g)   of  this  section. 

■■(2)  Any  person  jwho  owns  or  operates  any 
offshore  facility  of  any  lilnd  (other  than  a 
facility  owned  or  operated  by  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  la  political  subdivision  of 
a  State)  which  facility  is  located  offshore  but 
within  the  seawar^l  boundary  (within  the 
meaning  of  the  sibmerged  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1301  et  seq.j)  of  a  State,  who  either 
directly  or  througM  any  other  p>erson  con- 
cerned in  the  opemtlon  or  management  of 
such  facility,  wiUiuUy  or  negligently  dis- 
charges or  permit^  the  discharge  of  oil  or 
matter  Into  or  upK)ii  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  ar  adjoining  shorelines  or 
beaches,  or  Into  ori  upon  the  waters  of  the 
contiguous  zone,  orj  Into  or  upon  the  waters 
beyond  such  zone,  ihall  Immediately  remove 
such  oil  or  matter  from  such  waters,  shore- 
lines, and  beaches  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  under  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section. 

"(3)  If  the  Unltc|d  States  removes  any  oil 
or  matter  required  ^  by  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  to  be  removed  by  any 
other  persons,  sucli  person  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  Stated  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  costs  reasonably  Incurred  for  the  re- 
moval of  such  oil  ot  matter  except  (A)  that 
the  aggregate  llabuhy  for  the  costs  of  a  re- 
moval shall  not  exceed  M,000,000.  and  (B) 
that  the  Secretary  stall,  by  regulation,  after 
consultotlon  with  |the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Smill  Btislness  Administra- 


tion, establish  reasonable  and  equitable  clas- 
slflcatlons  of  onshore  facilities  and  activities 
and  apply  with  respect  to  such  classiflca- 
tlons  differing  limits  of  liability  which  may 
be  less  than  the  amount  contained  In  this 
paragraph.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  onshore  facility  until  it  shall  come 
within  a  classification  established  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but 
no  such  classification  shall  be  established 
without  at  least  sixty  days  notification  to 
Congress  of  such  intended  classification.  The 
United  States  may  bring  action  against  any 
such  person  In  any  court  of  competent  Ju- 
risdiction  to  recover  such  costs. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  as  preempting  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  from  imposing 
any  requirement  or  liability  with  respect  to 
the  discharge  of  oil  or  matter  Into  any  waters 
within  such  State. 

"(g)(1)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  and  from  time  to 
time  thereafter — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations. 
In  consuiutlon  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating and  consistent  with  maritime  safety 
and  with  marine  and  navigation  laws,  estab- 
lishing environmental  quality  criteria  re- 
lating to  the  methods  and  procedures  for  re- 
moval of  discharged  oil  and  matter; 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  operating  shall 
issue  regulations,  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  establishing  procedures,  methods, 
and  equipment  (1)  to  prevent  discharges  of 
oil  from  vessels,  and  (11)  consistent  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  to  remove  dis- 
charged oil  or  matter. 

"(2)  Any  owner  or  operator  required  under 
subsection  (e),  and  any  person  required  un- 
der subsection  (f),  to  remove  any  oil  or  mat- 
ter from  any  waters,  shorelines,  or  beaches 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  subsection  who  violates  any  such 
regulation  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  such  vio- 
lation. Each  violation  shall  be  a  separate 
offense.  The  Secretary  of  the  department 
In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  may 
assess  and  compromise  such  penalty.  No 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  until  the  owner, 
operator,  or  person  charged  shall  have  been 
given  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing on  such  charge.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  or  the  amount  agreed 
upon  in  compromise,  the  gravity  of  the  vio- 
lation, and  the  demonstrated  good  faith  of 
the  owner,  operator,  or  person  charged  In 
attempting  to  achieve  rapid  compliance, 
after  notification  of  a  violation,  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  such  Secretary. 

"(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  a  revolving  fund  to  be  estab- 
lished In  the  Treasury  not  to  exceed  $20.- 
000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section.  Any  other  funds 
received  by  the  United  States  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  also  be  deposited  In  said  fund 
for  such  purposes,  except  that  such  funds 
shall  be  available  to  reimburse  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  that  assists  in 
the  removal  of  any  discharged  oil  or  matter. 
Ml  sums  appropriated  to,  or  deposited  In,  said 
fund  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  Insuring  the 
efficient  and  economic  removal  of  oU  or 
matter  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  President  shall,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  dele- 
gate to  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  to  the 
Secretary,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
to  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  all  or 
part  of  the  responsibility  \mder  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  for  removing  discharged 
oil  or  other  matter,  in  accordance  with  a 
national  contingency  plan  or  revision  there- 
of, approved  by  the  President.  The  Secretary 


of  the  department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  Is  authorized  to  make  available 
to  such  Federal  agencies  from  the  fund  estab- 
lUhed  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
such  removal.  Each  such  agency,  in  order 
to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  shall,  when- 
ever practicable,  utilize  the  personnel,  serv- 
ices, and  facilities  of  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  and  consistent 
with  maritime  safety  and  with  marine  and 
navigation  laws  and  regulations,  may  issue 
regulations  authorizing  the  discharge  of  oil 
or  matter  from  a  vessel  In  quantities,  under 
conditions,  and  at  times  and  locations 
deemed  appropriate  by  him,  after  taking  into 
consideration  various  factors  such  as  the 
effect  of  such  discharge  on  applicable  wator 
quality  standards,  recreation,  and  fish  and 
wildlife. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  and  the  regulations  issued  under 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section  shall  be  en- 
forced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating.  The 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  may  utilize  by 
agreement,  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
the  personnel,  services,  and  facilities  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  or  State  agency  in 
carrying  out  these  provisions  and  regula- 
tions. 

"(5)  Anyone  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
section  may.  except  as  to  public  vessels.  (Ai 
board  and  Inspect  any  vessel  upon  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  or  the 
waters  of  the  contiguous  zone,  (B)  with 
or  without  a  warrant  arrest  any  person  who 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  or 
any  regulation  Issued  thereunder  in  his 
presence  or  view,  and  (C)  execute  any  war- 
rant or  other  process  issued  by  an  officer 
or  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  Guam,  actions  arising 
under  this  section  may  be  brought  In  the  dis- 
trict court  of  Guam,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  such  actions  may  be  brought 
in  the  district  court  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
In  the  case  of  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  such  actions 
may  be  brought  In  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Hawaii  and 
such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such 
actions. 

"(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  or 
modify  in  any  way  the  obligations  of  any 
owner  or  operator  of  any  vessel  or  onshore 
facility  or  offshore  facility  under  any  pro- 
vision of  law  for  damages  to  any  publicly  or 
privately  owned  property  from  a  discharge  of 
oil  or  matter  or  from  the  removal  of  any  oil 
or  matter. 

"(J)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  regulate  the  op- 
erations or  construction  of  any  onshore  or 
offshore  facility,  or  as  affecting  or  modifying 
any  other  existing  authority  of  either  Secre- 
tary relative  to  such  facilities  under  this  Act 
or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(k)  (1)  Any  vessel  over  one  hundred  gross 
registered  tons.  Including  any  barge  of 
equivalent  size,  using  any  port  or  place  In 
the  United  States  or  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  for  any  purpose  shall  es- 
tablish and  maintain  under  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  ap- 
propriate delegate  of  the  President,  evidence 
of  financial  resopnslblllty  to  meet  the  maxi- 
mum potential  Uablllty  to  the  United  States 
which  such  vessel  could  be  subjected  under 
this  section  for  willful  or  negligent  dis- 
charges of  oil  or  matter.  In  cases  where  an 
owner  or  operator  owns,  operates,  or  chart- 
ers more  than  one  such  vessel,  financial  re- 
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sponsiblUty  need  only  be  established  to  meet 
the  maximum  liability  to  which  the  largest 
of  such  vessels  could  be  subjected,  Financial 
responsibility  may  be  established  by  any  one 
of,  or  a  combination  of,  the  following  meth- 
ods acceptable  to  the  delegate  of  the  Presi- 
dent: (A)  policies  of  insurance,  (B)  surety 
bonds,  (C)  qualification  as  a  self-insurer,  or 
(D)  other  evidence  of  financial  responsibil- 
ity. Any  bond  filed  shall  be  Issued  by  a  bond- 
ing company  authorized  to  do  business  in  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  effective  one  year 
alter  the  effective  date  of  this  section.  The 
President  shall  delegate  the  responslblUty  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  to 
the  appropriate  agency  head  within  sixty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 
Regulations  necessary  to  Implement  this  sub- 
section shall  be  Issued  within  six  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  Interior, 
State,  Commerce,  and  other  interested  Fed- 
eral agencies,  representatives  of  the  mer- 
chant marine,  oil  companies.  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  other  Interested  individuals  and 
organizations,  and  taking  Into  account  the 
results  of  the  application  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  need  for  and,  to  the  extent  determined 
necessary — 

"(A)  other  measures  to  provide  financial 
responsibility  and  limitations  of  liability 
with  respect  to  vessels  using  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  measures  to  provide  financial  respon- 
sibility for  all  onshore  and  offshore  facilities; 
and 

"(C)  other  measures  for  limitations  of  lia- 
bility of  such  f  aciliaes; 

for  the  cost  of  removing  discharged  oil  or 
matter  and  paying  all  damages  resulting 
from  the  discharge  of  such  oil  or  matter. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  sub- 
mit a  report,  together  with  any  legislative 
recommendations,  to  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident by  January  1,  1971. 

"CONTBOL     or     SEWAGE     FBOM     VESSELS 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term — 

"(1)  "new  vessel'  Includes  every  description 
of  watercraft  or  other  artificial  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means 
of  transportation  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  the  construction  of 
which  is  Initiated  after  promulgation  of 
standards  and  regulations  under  this  section; 

"(2)  "existing  vessel'  includes  every  de- 
scription of  watercraft  or  other  artificial  con- 
trivance used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as 
a  means  of  transportation  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  initiated  before  promulga- 
tion of  standards  and  regulations  under  this 
section; 

"(3)  'public  vessel'  means  a  vessel  owned 
or  bareboat  chartered  and  operated  by  the 
United  States,  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  by  a  foreign  nation  or 
by  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  except 
where  such  vessel  Is  engaged  In  commercial 
activities: 

"(4)  'United  States'  includes  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(5)  'marine  sanitation  device'  means  any 
equipment  for  Installation  on  board  a  vessel 
which  Is  designed  to  receive,  retain,  treat,  or 
discharge  sewage; 

"(6)  'sewage'  means  human  body  wastes 
and  the  wastes  from  toilets  and  other  re- 
ceptacles Intended  to  receive  or  retain  body 
wastes; 

"(7)  'manufacturer'  means  any  person  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacturing,  assembling,  or 
importation  of  marine  sanitation  devices  or 
of  vessels  subject  to  standards  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  section; 


"(8)  'person'  means  an  Individual,  partner- 
ship, firm,  corporation,  or  association,  but 
does  not  Include  an  Individual  on  board  a 
public  vessel; 

"(9)  'discharge'  means  any  spilling,  leak- 
ing, pumping,  pouring,  emitting,  emptying, 
or  dumping. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating, and  after  giving  appropriate  considera- 
tion to  the  economic  costs  involved,  and 
within  the  limits  of  available  technology, 
shall  promulgate  Federal  standards  of 
performance  for  marine  sanitation  devices 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
'standards')  which  shall  be  designed  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  untreated  or 
Inadequately  treated  sewage  Into  or  upon  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  from 
new  vessels  and  existing  vessels,  except  ves- 
sels not  equlpp>ed  with  Installed  toilet  facil- 
ities. Such  standards  shall  be  consistent  with 
maritime  safety  and  the  marine  and  naviga- 
tion laws  and  regulations  and  shall  be 
coordinated  with  the  regulations  Issued 
under  this  subsection  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating.  The  Secretary  of  the  department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall 
promulgate  regulations,  which  are  con^tent 
with  standards  promulgated  under  this  sub- 
section and  with  maritime  safety  and  the 
marine  and  navigation  laws  and  regulations, 
governing  the  design,  construction,  installa- 
tion, and  operation  of  any  marine  sanitation 
device  on  board  such  vessels. 

"(c)(1)  Initial  standards  and  regulations 
under  this  section  shall  become  effective  for 
new  vessels  two  years  after  promulgation;  but 
not  earlier  than  December  31,  1971.  and  for 
existing  vessels  five  years  after  promulgation. 
Revisions  of  standards  and  regulations  shall 
be  effective  upon  promulgation,  unless  an- 
other effective  date  is  specified,  except  that 
no  revision  shall  take  effect  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  standard  or  regulation 
being  revised. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
opteratlng  with  regard  to  their  respective 
regulatory  authority  established  by  this  sec- 
tion may  distinguish  among  classes,  types, 
and  sizes  of  vessels  as  well  as  between  new 
and  existing  vessels,  and  may  waive  applica- 
bility of  standards  and  regulations  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  such  classes,  types, 
and  sizes  of  vessels,  and,  upon  application, 
for  Individual  vessels. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  the 
standards  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  apply  to  vessels  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  finds  that  compliance  would 
not  be  In  the  Interest  of  national  security. 
With  resp>ect  to  vessels  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  regulations 
under  subsection  (b)  and  certifications  under 
subsection  (g)(2)  of  this  section  shall  be 
promulgated  and  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  not  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating. 

"(e)  Before  the  standards  and  regulations 
under  this  section  are  promulgated,  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State;  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  other 
interested  Federal  agencies;  and  the  States 
and  industries  Interested;  and  otherwise 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section  553 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 

"(f)  After  the  effective  date  of  the  initial 
standards  and  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der this  section,  no  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  shall  adopt  or  enforce  any 
statute  or  regulation  of  such  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  with  respect  to  the  design. 


manufacture,  or  installation  of  any  marine 
sanitation  device  on  any  vessel  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  except  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  or  modify  the  authority  or  Juris- 
diction of  any  State  to  prohibit  discharges 
of  sewage  whether  treated  or  not  from  a 
vessel  within  all  or  part  of  the  Intrastate 
waters  of  such  State  If  discharges  from  all 
other  sources  are  likewise  prohibited, 

"(g)(1)  No  manufacturer  of  a  marine 
sanitation  device  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or 
introduce  or  deliver  for  introduction  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  or  import  into  the 
United  States  for  sale  or  resale  any  marine 
sanitation  device  manufactured  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  standards  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  section  unless 
such  device  Is  In  all  material  respects  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  a  test  device  certified 
under  this  subsection. 

"(2)    Upon    application   of   the   manufac- 
turer,  the   Secretary   of   the   department   In 
which    the   Coast   Guard   Is   operating   shall 
so  certify  a  marine  sanitation  ^device  if  he 
determines.   In   accordance   with    the   provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  that  It  meets  the 
appropriate  standards  and   regulations   pro- 
mulgated   under    this    section.    The    Secre- 
tary of  the  department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating  shall  test  or  require  such 
testing  of  the  device  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures   set    forth    by    the    Secretary    as    to 
standards  of  performance  and  for  such  other 
purposes  as  may  be  appropriate.  If  such  re- 
sults are  in  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
performance    standards    promulgated    under 
this  section,  and  If  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating determines  that  the  device   is  sat- 
isfactory from  the  standpoint  of  safety  and 
any  other  requirements  of  maritime  law  or 
regulation,   and    after   consideration   of    the 
design.   Installation,   operation,   material.      - 
other   appropriate    factors,    he    snail    certify 
the  device.  Any  device  manufactured  by  such 
manufacturer   which   is   in   all   material   re- 
spects substantially  the  same  as  the  certified 
test  device  shall  be  deemed   to  be   In   con- 
formity with  the  appropriate  standards  and 
regulations   established   under   this    section. 
"(3)    Every   manufacturer   shall   establish 
and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary   of  the  department   in   which   the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  enable  him  to  determine  whether 
such  manufacturer  has  acted  or  is  acting  in 
compliance  with  this  section  and  regulations 
issued   thereunder   and  shall,   upon  request 
of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating, 
permit  such  officer  or  employee  at  reasonable 
times  to  have  access  to  and  copy  such  rec- 
ords. All  Information  reported  to. or  otherwise 
obtained  by.  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  or  their  representatives  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  which  contains  or  relates 
to  a   trade   secret   or   other   matter   referred 
to  m  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  be  considered  confidential 
for  the  purpose  of  that  section,  except  that 
such  information  may  be  disclosed  to  other 
officers  or  employees  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  section.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  the  construction  of  a 
vessel   by   an  Individual   for  his  own  use. 

"(h)  After  the  effective  date  of  standards 
and  regulations  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion. It  shall  be  unlawful — 

"(1)  for  the  manufacturer  of  any  vessel 
subject  to  such  standards  and  regulations 
to  manufacture  for  sale,  to  sell  or  offer  for 
sale,  or  to  distribute  for  sale  or  resale  any 
such  vessel  unless  It  is  equipped  with  a 
marine  sanitation  device  which  Is  in  all 
material  respects  substantially  the  same  as 
the  appropriate  test  device  certified  pursu- 
ant to  this  section: 
"(2)   for  any  person,  prior  to  the  sale  or 
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elimination  or  control,  within  all  or  part  of 
a  watershed,  of  acid  or  other  mine  water  pol- 
lution resulting  from  active  or  abandoned 
mines.  Such  projecta  shall  demonstrate  the 
engineering  and  economic  feasibility  and 
practicality  of  various  abatement  techni- 
ques which  will  contribute  substantially  to 
effective  and  practical  methods  of  acid  or 
other  mine  water  pollution  elimination  or 
control. 

"(b)  The  Secretary.  In  selecting  watersheds 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  shall  ( 1 )  re- 
quire such  feasibility  studies  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  (2)  give  preference  to  areas 
which  have  the  greatest  present  or  potential 
value  for  public  use  for  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife,  water  supply,  and  other  pmbllc  usee, 
and  (3)  be  satisfied  that  the  project  area 
will  not  be  affected  adversely  by  the  Influx  of 
acid  or  other  mine  water  p>ollutlon  from 
nearby  sources. 

"(c)  Federal  participation  In  such  projects 
shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions — 

"(1)  that  the  State  or  Interstate  agency 
shall  pay  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
actual  project  costs  which  payment  may  be 
In  any  form,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
land  or  Interests  therein  that  Is  j^eded  for 
the  project,  personal  property,  or  services, 
the  value  of  which  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary;  and 

"(2)  that  the  State  or  Interstate  agency 
shall  provide  legal  and  practical  protection 
to  the  project  area  to  Insure  against  any 
activities  which  will  cause  future  acid  or 
other  mine  water  pollution. 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  which  sum  shall  be  available 
until  expended.  No  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  in  any  one  year  shall  be  granted  to 
any  one  State. 

"TRAINING    GRANTS   AND    CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  20.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  combinations  of  such 
institutions,  to  assist  them  in  planning,  de- 
veloping, strengthening.  Improving,  or  carry- 
ing out  programs  or  projects  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  undergraduate  students  to  enter  an 
occupation  which  Involves  the  design,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  treatment  works, 
and  other  facilities  whose  purpose  Is  water 
quality  control.  Such  grants  or  contracts  may 
Include  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
programs  or  projects  such  as — 

"(A)  planning  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  programs  or  projects  for  training 
persons  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
treatment  works; 

"(B)  training  and  retraining  of  faculty 
members; 

"(Ci  conduct  of  short-term  or  regular  ses- 
sion institutes  for  study  by  persons  engaged 
in.  or  preparing  to  engage  In.  the  preparation 
of  students  preparing  to  enter  an  occupation 
Involving  the  operaUon  and  maintenance  of 
treatment  works; 

"(D)  carrying  out  innovative  and  experi- 
mental programs  of  cooperative  education 
Involving  alternate  periods  of  full-time  or 
part-time  academic  study  at  the  Institution 
and  periods  of  full-time  or  part-time  em- 
ployment involving  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  treatment  works;   and 

"(E)  research  Into,  and  development  of, 
methods  of  training  students  or  faculty.  In- 
cluding the  preparation  of  teaching  mate- 
rials and  the  planning  of  curriculum. 

"APPLICATION     FOR     TRAINING     GRANT     OH     CON- 
TRACT;   ALLOCATION   OF   GRANTS   OR   CONTRACTS 

"Sec  21  ( 1 )  A  grant  or  contract  authorized 
by  section  20  may  be  made  only  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  or  times 
and  containing  such  information  as  he  may 
prescribe,  except  that  no  such  application 
shall  be  approved  unless  it — 

•(A)  sets  forth  programs,  activities,  re- 
search, or  development  for  which  a  grant  is 


authorized  under  section  20,  and  describes 
the  relation  to  any  program  set  forth  by  the 
applicant  In  an  application,  if  any,  submitted 
pursuant  to  section  22; 

"(B)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  projier  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  appli- 
cant  under  this  section;  and 

"(C)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  section,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  grants  or 
contracts  under  section  20  in  such  manner  as 
will  most  nearly  provide  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  grants  or  contracts  through- 
out the  United  States  among  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  show  promise  of 
being  able  to  use  funds  effectively  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(3)  (A)  Payment  under  this  section  may 
be  used  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  an  application  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (a),  to  pay  part  of 
the  compensation  of  students  employed  in 
connection  with  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  treatment  works,  other  than  as  an 
employee  in  connection  with  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  treatment  works,  other 
than  as  an  employee  in  any  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  as  part  of 
a  program  for  which  a  grant  has  been  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(B)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  are  encouraged,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  efficient  administration,  to 
enter  into  arrangements  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  full-time,  part-time, 
or  temporary  employment,  whether  In  the 
competitive  or  excepted  service,  of  students 
enrolled  In  programs  set  forth  in  applications 
approved  under  subsection  (a). 

"AWARD  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 

"Sec.  22.  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  award  scholarships  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  for  undergraduate 
study  by  persons  who  plan  to  enter  an  oc- 
cupation Involving  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  treatment  works.  Such  scholar- 
ships shall  be  awarded  for  such  periods  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  academic  years. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  scholar- 
ships under  this  section  among  Institutions 
of  higher  education  with  programs  approved 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  the 
use  of  Individuals  accepted  Into  such  pro- 
grams, In  such  manner  and  according  to  such 
plan  as  will  insofar  as  practicable — 

"(A)  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
such  scholarships  throughout  the  United 
States;  and 

"(B)  attract  recent  graduates  of  second- 
ary schools  to  enter  an  occupation  Involving 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  treatment 
works. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  pro- 
gram of  an  institution  of  higher  education 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  only  upon 
application  by  the  Institution  and  only  upon 
his  finding — 

"(A)  that  such  program  has  as  a  principal 
objective  the  education  and  training  of  per- 
sons in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
treatment  works; 

"(jJ)  that  such  program  Is  in  effect  and  of 
high  quality,  or  can  be  readily  put  into  effect 
and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  of  high 
quality; 

"(C)  that  the  application  describes  the 
relation  of  such  program  to  any  program,  ac- 
tivity, research,  or  development  set  forth  by 
the  applicant  in  an  application,  if  any,  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  20  of  this  Act; 
and 
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"(D)  that  the  application  contains  satis- 
factory assurances  that  (1)  the  Institution 
will  recommend  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
award  of  scholarships  imder  this  section,  for 
study  In  such  program,  only  persons  who 
have  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
institution  a  serious  Intent,  upon  completing 
the  program,  to  enter  an  occupation  involv- 
ing the  operation  and  maintenance  of  treat- 
ment works,  and  (11)  the  Institution  will 
make  reasonable  continuing  efforts  to  en- 
courage recipients  of  scholarships  under  this 
section,  enrolled  in  such  program,  to  enter 
occupations  involving  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  treatment  works  upon  com- 
pleting the  program. 

"(4)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  per- 
sons awarded  scholarships  under  this  section 
such  stipends  ( including  such  allowances  for 
subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such  per- 
sons and  their  dependents)  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  prac- 
tices under  comparable  federally  supported 
programs. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  (in  addition  to 
the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  subsec- 
tion (a))  pay  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  such  amount  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported programs. 

"(5)  A  person  awarded  a  scholarship  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
this  section  only  during  such  periods  as  the 
Secretary  finds  that  he  is  maintaining  satis- 
factory proficiency  and  devoting  full  time  to 
study  or  research  in  the  field  In  which  such 
scholarship  was  awarded  In  an  Institution 
of  higher  education,  and  is  not  engaging  In 
gainful  employment  other  than  employment 
approved  by  the  Secretary  by  or  pursuant  to 
regulation. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  that  any  person  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship under  this  section  shall  agree  in  writing 
to  enter  and  remain  In  an  occupation  In- 
volving the  design,  operation,  or  mainte- 
nance of  treatment  works  for  such  period 
after  completion  of  his  course  of  studies  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate. 

"DEFINrnONS 

"Sec.  23.  (1)  As  used  in  sections  20  through 
23  of  this  Act— 

"(A)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"(B)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  ed- 
ucation' means  an  educational  institution 
described  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  1201 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (other 
than  an  Institution  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States)  which  is  accredited  by  a  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agency  or  as- 
sociation approved  by  the  Secretary  for  this 
purpose.  For  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
rercgnized  accrediting  agencies  or  associa- 
tions which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  au- 
thority as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

"iC)  The  term  'academic  year'  means  an 
academic  year  or  its  equivalent,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  report 
his  activities  under  sections  20  through  23 
of  this  Act.  Including  recommendations  for 
needed  revisions  in  the  provisions  thereof. 

"(3)  There  are  auTJiorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  to  carry  out 
sections  20  through  23  of  this  Act  (and  plan- 
ning and  related  activities  in  the  initial  fiscal 
year  for  such  purpose).  Funds  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  under 
authority  of  this  subsection  shall  be  available 


for  obligation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  20  through  23  of  this  Act  during  that 
year  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"COOPERATION  BT  ALL  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN  THE 
CONTROL   OF    POLLUTION 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  any  real  property  or  facility 
of  any  kind  shall,  within  available  appropria- 
tions and  consistent  with  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  insure  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable water  quality  standards  and  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  in  the  administration  of 
such  property  or  facility.  In  his  summary  of 
any  conference  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  (4i 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  Include  refer- 
ences to  any  discharges  allegedly  contributing 
to  pollution  from  any  such  Federal  property 
or  facility,  and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
summary  to  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
having  Jurisdiction  of  such  property  or 
facility.  Notice  of  any  hearing  pursuant  to 
section  10(f)  of  this  Act  involving  any  pollu- 
tion alleged  to  be  effected  by  any  such  dis- 
charges shall  also  be  given  to  the  Federal 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  property 
or  facility  involved,  and  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  hearing  board  con- 
ducting such  hearing  shall  include  references 
to  any  such  discharges  which  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  pollution  found  by  such  board. 

"(b)   Any  applicant  for  a  Federal  license 
or  permit  to  conduct  any  activity  which  may 
result    in    discharges     into     the    navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  shall  provide  the 
Ucenslnifc.  or  permitting  agency  with  certifi- 
cation fTom  each  affected  State  or  interstate 
water  pollution  control  agency  that  there  is 
reasonable  assurance,  as  determined  by  the 
State  or  Interstate  agency,  that  such  activity 
will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  will 
not  reduce  the  quality  of  such  waters  below 
applicable  water  quality  standards.  In  any 
case  where  such  standards  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(C)    of  this  Act.  or  where  a  State  or 
Interstate  agency  has  no  authority  to  give 
such  a  certification,  such  certification  shall 
be  from  the  Secretary.  If  an  applicant  for  a 
Federal  license  or  perajlt  receives  a  certifica- 
tion   under    this   subsection    in    connection 
with    such    application,    then    the    Federal 
agency  to  whom  such  application  Is  made, 
and   any  other  Federal   agency   may  accept 
such  certification   for   the  purposes  of   this 
subsection  in  connection  with  any  other  ap- 
plication made  to  it  by  such  applicant  for  a 
license  or  permit,  except  that  (1)  if  any  af- 
fected State  or  the  Secretary,  if  his  certifica- 
tion is  involved,  after  notice,  which  shall  be 
given  by  such  Federal  agency,  makes  written 
objection,  such  certification  may  not  be  so 
accepted,   and    (2)    this   sentence   shall   not 
apply   to  any   application  for   an  operating 
license  or  permit.  No  license  or  permit  shall 
be  granted  until  such  certification  has  been 
obtained.  In  any  case  where  actual  construc- 
tion  of   a   facility   for   the  conduct   of   any 
activity  has  been  lawfully  commenced  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act  of  1969.  no  certification 
shall  be  required  under  this  sub.'ectlon  for  a 
license  or   permit  issued   after   the  date  of 
enactment  of   the  Water   Quality   Improve- 
ment Act  of  1969  to  conduct  such  activity. 
except  that  any  such  license  or  permit  issued 
without  certification  shall  terminate  at  the 
end  of  the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969  unless  prior  to  such 
termination    date    the    person    having   such 
license   or    permit   submits    to    the   Federal 
agency  which  issued  such  license  or  permit  a 
certification  which  otherwise  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection.  Such  license 
or  permit  may  be  suspended   if  a  court  of 
competent   Jurisdiction   finds   that   such   li- 
censee or  permittee  is  not  in  compliance  with 
applicable  water  quality  standards.  Nothing 


In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
any  other  authority  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
any  other  provision  of  State  or  Federal  law 
to  require  compliance  with  applicable  water 
quality  standards.  No  Federal  agency  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  apolicant  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  any  State  or  Federal 
department  or  agency,  provide  any  technical 
assistance  to  such  department  or  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  carr>-lng  out  this  section." 

Sec.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)  as  (k)  and  (1).  Including  all  references 
thereto: 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with,  or  make  grants  to  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  and  organizations 
and  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing and  demonstrating  new  or  improved 
methods  for  the  prevention,  removal,  and 
control  of  natural  or  manmade  pollution  In 
lakes,  including  the  undesirable  effects  of 
nutrients  and  vegetation. 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  relating  to  the  conduct  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  demonstration  projects  and  the 
development  of  field  laboratories  and  re- 
search facilities,  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
land  and  Intereste  therein  by  purchase,  with 
appropriated  or  donated  funds,  by  dona- 
tion, or  by  exchange  for  acquired  or  public 
lands  under  his  Jurisdiction  which  he  classi- 
fies as  suitable  for  disposition.  The  values 
of  the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall 
be  approximately  equal,  or  if  they  are  not 
approximately  equal,  the  values  shall  be 
equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 
stances require. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  engage  in  such 
research,  studies,  experiments,  and  demon- 
strations as  he  deems  appropriate  relative  to 
the  removal  of  oil  from  any  waters  and  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  oil  pollution, 
and  shall  publish  from  time  to  time  the 
results  of  such  activities.  In  carrying  out 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
contracts  with,  or  make  grants  to.  public 
or  private  organizations  and  individuals. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  engage  in  such 
research,  studies,  experiments,  and  demon- 
strations as  he  deems  appropriate  relative  to 
equipment  which  is  to  be  installed  on  board 
a  vessel  and  is  designed  to  receive,  retain, 
treat,  or  dircharge  human  body  wastes  and 
the  wastes  from  toilets  and  other  receptacles 
Intended  to  receive  or  retain  body  wastes 
with  particular  emphasis  on  equipment  to 
be  installed  on  small  recreational  vessels. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  the 
results  of  such  research,  studies,  experi- 
ments, and  demonstrations  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  anv  standards  established  under 
section  18  of  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  this 
subsection  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
contracts  with,  or  make  grants  to.  public  or 
private  organizations  and  individuals"; 

(3)  In  redesignated  subsection  (k)(4)  by 
striking  out  the  words  "and  June  30.  1969," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1969. 
and  June  30.  1970.";  and 

(4)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  re- 
designated subsection  (1)  by  striking  out 
•and  $65,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•and  $65,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fircal  years  ending  June  30,  1969.  June  30. 
1970,  and  June  30.  1971." 

Sec  5.  Section  6(e)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466c-l)  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Paragraph  ( 1 )  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "five  succeeding  fiscal 
vears.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two  succeeding  fiscal  years."  and  insert- 
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Ing  In  lien  thereof  "four  succeeding  fiscal 
years,". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3l)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two  succeedlni;  fiscal  years,"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "four  succeeding  fiscal 
years,". 

Sec.  6.  Section  14  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,:  as  amended,  U  amended 
by  deleting  the  follt>wlng:  "the  Oil  Pollution 
Act.  1924,  or".  : 

S«c.  7.  The  on  Pollution  Act,  1924  (43  Stat. 
604),  as  amended  (80  Stat.  1246-1252).  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  The  Qrst  sentence  of  section  2 
of  the  Federal  Watjer  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  n.S.C.  466-1)  iaj  amended  by  striking  out 
"Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Na- 
tional Water  Quality  Administration". 

(b)  Any  other  iw,  reorganization  plan, 
regulation,  map,  document,  record  or,  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  In  which  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  is  referred  to  ^all  be  held  to  refer  to 
the  National  Wateri  QuaUty  Administration. 

Mr.  FALLON  (dMring  the  reading) .  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  ask  u^ianimous  consent  that 
the  renMInder  of  the  committee  substi- 
tute anrfendment  le  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  ]Iecord.  and  open  to 
amendment  at  an  /  point. 

The  CHAIRMA^.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? I 

There  was  no  oi^J^t^o"- 

AMENDMENTS    OTT^ZD    BY    MR.    EDMONDSON 

Mr.  EDM0ND30N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oS^several  amendments,  and  ask  unan- 
ImOTis  consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAK-  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  jgentleman  from  Okla- 
,  homa  ( Mr.  EDMOKbsoN )  ? 

Mr.  HALL.  MrJ  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  hear  the 
amendments  read!  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  ias  follows: 


11 


an 


cate 


Amendments  offered 
On  page  74,  strike 
lieu  thereof  the  follojwl 
State   or   Interstate 
agency    as    determli^ed 
permitting  agency 

On  page  74,  line 
the  following:  "If 
state  water  pollutlo^ 
Secretary,  as  the 
certify  or  refuse  to 
able   period   of   tlm« 
licensing  or  pernjlttlcig 
tion  of  such  appUca 
qulrements  of  this 
with  respect  to  such 
tary.   as   the   case 
such  application.' 

On  page  74,  line  1 

On  page  74,  line 
comma  and  insert  in 

On  page  74,  strike 
follows  down  through 
riod  on  line  23. 


by  Mr.   Eomonoson: 

^ut  line  3,  and  insert  In 

ng:  "adversely  affected 

water   pollution   control 

by   the   licensing   or 


after  the  period  Insert 

affected  State  or  inter- 

control  agency  or  the 

may  be,  falls  to  act  to 

certify  within  a  reason- 

aa   determined   by   the 

agency  after  notlflca- 

I  ion,  the  certification  re- 

sf  bsection  shall  be  waived 

State,  agency,  or  Secre- 

lAay   be,   with   respect   to 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr. 
my  reservation  of 

The  CHAmMAT  \ 
the  request  of  the 
homa  iMr.  EDMONisoN 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.    ED^ 
yesterdays  generajl 
developed  some  po^ib 
understanding 
on  Public  Works 
tee  on  Atomic  Eiiergy 


strike  out  "(1)". 
strike  out  the  second 
lieu  thereof  a  period, 
out  line  22  and  all  that 

and  Including  the  pe- 


( Chairman,  I  withdraw 
objection. 

Is  there  objection  to 
irentleman  from  Okla- 
)? 


bet  ween 
aid 


N.    Mr.    Chairman, 

debate  on  this  bill 

'e  grounds  for  mis- 

the  Committee 

the  Joint  Commit- 

with  regard  to 


procedural    matters    arising    from    the 
technical  language  of  section  11(b). 

These  amendments  were  worked  out 
last  night  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
discussion,  and  I  think  very  careful  con- 
sideration by  members  of  our  committee 
sitting  with  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  with 
staff  people  from  both  committees. 

There  has  been  discussion  today  by 
members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  and  with 
staff  of  the  minority  to  resolve  these 
problems. 

The  words  "affected  State  or  Interstate 
water  pollution  control  agency."  as  used 
in  the  bill  originally,  left  both  the  appli- 
cant for  a  license  or  permit  and  probably 
the  States  in  doubt  as  to  what  "affected" 
means.. 

The  amendment  makes  It  clear  that  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  licensing  or 
permitting  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  determine,  at  least  initially, 
which  are  the  States  involved,  and  it  Is 
from  the  States  Included  in  that  deter- 
mination that  the  applicant  must  obtain 
his  certification. 

The  Federal  agency  must  also  set  a 
reasonable  time  within  which  the  State 
must  act,  either  to  grant  or  to  deny,  the 
certification. 

Now  it  does  not  have  any  particular 
pressure  to  compel  certification  but  it  is 
put  in  the  position  with  this  amendment 
to  do  away  with  dalliance  or  unreason- 
able delay  and  to  require  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
and  certification  by  States  that  are  con- 
sidered to  be  adversely  affected. 

The  failure  by  the  State  to  act  in  one 
way  or  the  other  within  the  prescribed 
time  would  constitute  a  waiver  of  the 
certification  required  as  to  that  State. 

With  respect  to  the  deletion  of  the 
mandatory  requirement  for  a  second  cer- 
tificate prior  to  issuance  of  an  operating 
license  the  committee  recognizes  the 
possible  undue  and  severe  burden  that 
might  arise  from  potential  time  delays. 
The  committee  also  believes  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  subsection,  as  It  stands  and 
without  that  second  mandatory  require- 
ment, still  adequately  protects  the  State, 
in  that  any  affected  State  which  believes 
its  best  interest  requires  that  it  take  a 
second  look  at  the  contemplated  opera- 
tion of  the  facility  involved  can  exercise 
Its  right  to  do  so  simply  by  notifying 
the  licensing  agency  that  it  objects  to  the 
use  of  the  original  certification  in  the 
grfinting  of  the  operating  license.  That 
would  then,  without  further  require- 
ment afford  the  State  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  matter  and  provide  recertifl- 
cation  or  not  as  it  saw  fit.  It  Is,  of  course, 
inherent  in  all  of  this  that  full  and  com- 
plete information  will  be  made  available 
to  all  the  States  involved  by  both  the 
applicant  and  the  licensing  or  permitting 
agency. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
giving  the  Federal  licensing  agency  the 
initial  responsibility  for  determining 
which  are  the  affected  States  or  the  ad- 
versely affected  States,  as  this  term  is 
used  in  the  amendment,  we  in  no  way 
intend  to  lessen  or  transgress  upon  the 
right  of  any  State  to  seek  judicial  relief  If 
it  feels  its  best  interests  warrant  such  a 
move.  There  is  no  intent  in  thiis  amend- 
ment to  cut  off  any  judicial  remedy  or 


any  judicial  right  that  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  States. 

Mr,  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
I  want  to  thank  him  at  this  time  for  the 
long  period  of  time  after  hours  yester- 
day which  he  gave  to  consideration  of 
this  problem,  and  I  recognize  the  very 
serious  nature  of  it  in  terms  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  nuclear  power  potential 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too,  wish  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  staff  for 
spending  several  hours  with  us  yesterday 
working  over  some  of  these  troublesome 
details  which  I  believe  the  amendments 
will  cure  in  the  main  and  that  we  will  be 
able  to  proceed.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  the 
development  of  the  energy  which  is 
needed  in  this  country  that  we  all  realize 
that  every  9  years  we  have  to  double  the 
electrical  capacity  of  this  country,  and 
it  is  from  that  electrical  energy  that  we 
will  depend  for  the  development  of  our 
industry,  our  homes,  and  our  whole 
society. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  4148,  as  proposed  to 
be  amended  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, would  amend  section  11  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
require,  among  other  things,  that  any 
applicant  for  a  Federal  license  or  permit 
to  conduct  an  activity  which  may  result 
in  discharges  into  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  the  li- 
censing agency  with  a  certification  from 
each  State  which  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  discharge,  or  from  the 
applicable  interstate  water  pollution  con- 
trol sigency,  that  there  is  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  activity  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  that  will  not  reduce 
the  quality  of  the  water  below  applicable 
water  quality  standards.  In  the  event  of 
a  dispute  over  the  question,  the  Federal 
licensing  or  permitting  agency  would  de- 
termine wliich  states  might  be  "adversely 
affected"  by  the  discharge.  Further,  if 
an  affected  State  or  interstate  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  or  the  Secretary,  as 
the  case  may  be,  fails  to  act  to  certify  or 
refuses  to  certify  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  as  determined  by  the  li- 
censing or  permitting  tigency  after  notifi- 
cation of  such  application,  the  certifica- 
tion requirements  of  the  bill  would  be 
waived  with  respect  to  such  State, 
agency,  or  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  respect  to  such  application. 

One  result  of  this  requirement  will  be 
that  nuclear  powerplants,  which  of 
course  are  federally  licensed  and  which 
obviously  must  discharge  waste  heat  into 
condenser  cooling  waters  for  return  to 
adjoining  waterways,  will  be  reviewed  by 
appropriate  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol authorities  prior  to  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  licensing  to  see  that  the 
heated  liquid  eflBuents  discharged  from 
the  facility  will  not  reduce  the  quality 
of  adjoining  waters  below  approved  wa- 
ter quality  standards. 

I  believe  this  preventive  aspect  of  H.R. 
4148  complements  the  existing  thermal 
pollution  control  measures  that  have 
been  taken  under  the  Water  Quality  Act 
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of  1965.  and  should  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  avoiding  situations  wherein 
after-the-fact  abatement  actions  have  to 
be  instituted  to  remedy  existing  pollu- 
tion violations. 

I  believe  the  committee  amendment  to 
H.R.  4148  is  a  considerable  improvement 
over  the  bill's  present  language  in  sev- 
eral respects.  First,  it  is  now  clear  who 
shall  determine,  in  the  event  of  a  ques- 
tion in  this  regard,  which  State  or  States 
are  "affected."  Also,  there  must  be  a  po- 
tential for  "adverse  affect,"  as  opposed 
to  a  mere  "affect,"  which  as  I  interpret 
the  word  could  mean  something  as  in- 
significant as  1  B.t.u.  Third,  this  amend- 
ment guards  against  a  situation  where 
the  water  pollution  control  authority  in 
the  State  in  which  the  activity  is  to  be 
located,  or  possibly  in  some  other  State, 
simply  sits  on  its  hands  and  does  nothing. 
Any  such  dalliance  could  kill  a  pro- 
posed project  just  as  effectively  as  an 
outright  determination  on  the  merits  not 
to  issue  the  required  certificate.  Thus 
while  this  bill  would  still  permit  one 
State  to  make  a  decision  that  would  have 
extraterritorial  effect  upon  another,  at 
least  now  it  cannot  do  so  passively — it 
has  to  take  affirmative  action  to  consider 
the  matter  and  to  decide  to  withhold  the 
certificate  if  it  wants  to  defeat  a  proposed 
project. 

I  therefore  thoroughly  support  the 
amendment,  and  urge  my  colleagues  with 
all  the  powers  of  persuasion  I  can  mar- 
shal to  vote  its  enactment. 

The  committee  has  also  proposed  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  4148  that  would  help 
to  alleviate  a  problem  under  the  bill 
caused  by  the  fact  that,  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  nuclear  powerplants  are 
licensed  In  two  stages:  First,  a  construc- 
tion permit  must,  be  obtained  from  the 
AEC  to  build  the  facility,  and  then  an 
operating  license  must  be  obtained  to 
operate  the  finished  facility.  As  orig- 
inally reported  the  proposed  amendment 
to  section  11  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  would  have  required 
an  applicant  for  an  AEC  license  to  sub- 
mit the  requisite  certification  at  both 
stages  in  the  licensing  process.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  satisfaction  of  section  ll's 
requirements  at  the  construction  permit 
stage  should  suffice  unless  subsequent 
thereto  the  license  applicant  proposed  a 
material  change  which  would  affect  the 
environment  adversely. 

The  committee  amendment  to  H.R. 
4148  proposed  today  would  eliminate  the 
requirement  for  dual  certification,  but 
does  so  in  a  way  that  fully  protects  the 
affected  State  or  States.  Under  the 
amendment  as  I  understand  it,  the  cer- 
tification obtained  at  the  construction 
permit  stage  would  also  suffice  at  the  op- 
erating license  stage  unless,  after  notice 
given  by  the  Federal  agency  concerned, 
an  affected  State,  or  the  Secretary  if  his 
certification  is  involved,  makes  written 
objection  to  the  agency.  In  that  event 
the  certification  given  earlier  at  the  con- 
struction permit  stage  would  require  re- 
consideration. 

This  amendment  Is  not  everything  I 
would  like  it  to  be,  since  there  are  not 
any  real  safeguards  in  the  bill  to  protect 
an  applicant  against  arbitrary  action  by 
a  State  agency  after  the  applicant  has 


invested  vast  sums  in  his  facility,  but  at 
least  the  large  potential  for  delay  built 
into  the  reported  bill's  dual-certification 
requirement  has  been  somewhat  miti- 
gated. I  trust,  moreover,  that,  quite  apart 
from  the  bill,  the  normal  appeals  pro- 
cedures to  the  courts  will  protect  a  license 
applicant  who,  in  a  rare  case,  might  be 
prevented  from  obtaining  his  operating 
license  by  actions  of  the  State  which  are 
arbitrary  or  capricious,  and  based  other 
than  on  the  technical  facts  involved.  I, 
therefore,  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  number  of 
comments  related  to  the  bill  itself,  but 
not  to  any  particular  amendments  now 
imder  consideration.  They  relate  pri- 
marily to  section  3  of  the  bill,  and  I  would 
like  to  include  them  in  the  Record. 

Section  3  primary  concerns  thermal,  or 
heat,  pollution  of  our  waterways,  a  matter 
of  considerable  Interest  to  me.  I  spon- 
sored legislation  in  the  last  session  ad- 
dressed to  the  thermal  pollution  prob- 
lem, at  least  as  it  relates  to  nuclear 
power  plants,  and  plarmed  to  re-intro- 
duce the  measure  in  this  session.  How- 
ever, as  I  pointed  out  in  a  fioor  statement 
on  March  11,  I  refrained  from  doing  so 
in  deference  to  more  comprehensive 
legislation  like  H.R.  4148,  which  would  be 
applicable  to  all  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  and,  in  substantial  part,  to 
all  forms  of  steam  powerplants — fossil 
fired  as  well  as  nuclear. 

One  result  of  this  bUl's  new  require- 
ments will  be  that  nuclear  powerplants, 
which  of  course  are  federally  licensed 
and  which  obviously  must  discharge 
waste  heat  into  condenser  c(X)ling  waters 
for  return  to  adjoining  waterways,  will 
be  reviewed  by  appropriate  State  water 
pollution  control  authorities  prior  to 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  licensing  to 
see  that  the  heated  liquid  effluents  dis- 
charged from  the  facility  v/ill  not  reduce 
the  quality  of  adjoining  waters  below  ap- 
proved water  quality  standards. 

Because  of  my  interest  in  the  thermal 
pollution  aspects  of  this  legislation,  I  sug- 
gested several  technical  amendments  for 
the  Public  Works  Committee's  considera- 
tion during  its  consideration  of  this 
matter.  I  am  gratified  that  a  number  of 
these  recommendations  were  accepted  by 
the  committee,  and  that  explanatory 
comments  in  the  committee  report  have 
further  served  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
H.R. 4148. 

For  example,  proposed  new  section 
11(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  has  been  amended  by  the 
committee  to  require  only  that  the  certi- 
fying State  agency  find  that  there  is  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  compliance  w'th 
applicable  water  quality  standards.  The 
earlier  version  would  have  required  a 
virtual  guarantee  by  the  State  agency 
concerned  that  under  no  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances could  the  facility's  dis- 
charges violate  any  of  the  applicable  wa- 
ter quality  standards.  The  requirement 
imposed  by  H.R.  4148  would  appear  to  be 
considerably  more  workable  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  tests  laid  down  in  other 
legislative  grants  of  regulatory  authority. 
Also,  under  the  earlier  version  of  this 
bill  any  affected  license  or  permit  would 
have  been  automatically  suspended  if  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction   found 


that  such  licensee  or  permittee  was  not  in 
compliance  with  applicable  water  qual- 
ity standards.  In  view  of  the  possible 
adverse  effect  upon  the  reliability  of  a 
region's  electric  power  supply  which  the 
forced  shutdown  of  a  large  electrical 
generating  facility  could  have,  it  seemed 
to  me  considerably  more  advisable  to 
accord  the  court  discretionary  power  to 
permit  continuation  of  the  activity  pend- 
ing necessary  modification  of  the  facil- 
ity or  its  appurtenances,  if  that  is  fea- 
sible, or  of  the  operating  practices  fol- 
lowed there.  This  recommendation  also 
has  been  accepted. 

Another  of  the  concerns  which  I 
brought  to  the  committee's  attention  re- 
lated to  an  apparent  potential  confiict 
under  proposed  new  section  1Kb)  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  regulate  the  radiological 
effects  of  source,  byproduct,  and  special 
nuclear  materials,  as  these  terms  are 
defined  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  I  was 
gratified  to  note  the  statement  in  the 
committee's  report  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  in  section  11(b)  should  be  con- 
strued to  confiict  with  the  AEC's  pre- 
emptive authority  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  Additional  clarifying  lan- 
guage of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  the  report  and  in  sub- 
sections I  a » ( 2 )  and  <  j )  of  proposed  new 
section  17  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

The  committee's  solution  to  another 
question  gives  me  some  cause  for  con- 
cern. Because  it  would  often  appear  im- 
practical to  require  significant  changes 
in  the  design  of  a  nuclear  facihty  after 
substantial  progress  had  been  made  in 
its  construction,  and  because  the  impo- 
sition of  any  such  requirement  could 
seriously  delay  operation  of  a  facility 
whose  on-line  availability  was  planned 
years  in  advance  and  probably  heavily 
counted  on  by  the  affected  systems,  I 
recommended  to  the  committee  that  it 
exempt  from  section  ll's  coverage  those 
nuclear  facilities  for  which  construction 
permits  had  been  issued  at  the  time  of 
the  bill's  enactment.  The  committee  bill 
has  afforded  some,  but  not  complete,  re- 
lief in  such  cases. 

As  I  understand  the  committee  bill,  if 
a  construction  permit  has  been  issued  for 
a  facility  and  construction  of  that  facil- 
ity is  actually  underway  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  H.R.  4148,  the  certifica- 
tion called  for  by  the  bill  would  be  post- 
poned for  2  years  from  date  of  enact- 
ment as  to  such  facility  if  during  that 
period  the  permittee  applies  for  his  op- 
erating license.  If  at  the  end  of  this  2- 
year  grace  period  the  requisite  certifica- 
tion has  not  been  obtained  the  operating 
license  previously  issued  without  certifi- 
cation would  automatically  terminate. 
Thus,  as  I  understand  it,  anyone  apply- 
ing for  an  AEC  operating  license  after 
enactment  of  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969  who  had  received 
his  construction  permit  and  actually 
commenced  construction  prior  to  enact- 
ment could  receive  such  operating  au- 
thorization without  the  certification  re- 
quired by  the  act.  but  his  operating  li- 
cense would  be  subject  to  automatic  ter- 
mination 2  years  from  the  date  of  the  act 
if  within  that  time  he  does  not  provide 
the  required  certification. 
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To  my  way  of  thinking  this  require- 
ment hafi  a  certain  retroactive  tone  to  It 
that  normally  is  repugnant  to  Congress. 
However,  the  requirement  Is  one  that 
affected  license  applicants  probably  can 
accommodate  themselves  to  without  im- 
due  hardship,  and  hopefully  without  un- 
necessary delays  in  their  operations,  if 
the  law  is  ImpleQiented  with  reason  and 
fairness  by  the '  State  water  pollution 
control  authorities  and,  where  he  is  In- 
volved, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Therefore,  rath(Br  than  offering  an 
amendment  to  modify  the  bill  in  this 
respect  I  shall  sjmply  express  the  deep 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  States,  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  if  he  is  in- 
volved, will  implement  this  part  of  the 
legislation  sensibly.  If  they  do  not,  I 
rather  suspect  thfrt  they  may  And  them- 
selves carrying  oi^  their  work  by  the  light 
of  a  flickering  cai^dle. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  the  adverse  ef- 
fect upon  the  reliability  of  a  region's 
electric  power  supply  which  would  be  had 
if  one  or-more  operating  nuclear  power- 
plants  in- the  ar^a  were  forced  to  shut 
down  because  it .  was  unable  to  obtain 
the  required  certification.  Most  of  the 
newer  nuclear  pliants  are  in  the  800  to 
1,000  electrical  liiegawatt  range;  each, 
therefore,  will  be  I  providing  a  significant 
share  of  the  affecied  system's  total  power 
output.  In  view  of  this,  I  think  it  hardly 
necessary  to  elaborate  further  on  the 
consequences  of  IJhe  forced  shutdown  of 
one  of  these  plajnts  after  it  has  been 
fully  constructed  tind  is  in  operation.  Nor 
need  I  elaborate,  I  suppose,  on  the  eco- 
nomic impact  o^  such  action  on  the 
Nation's  utilities  land  their  rate-payers, 
who  after  all  are  the  people  who  actually 
pay  the  tremendous  sums — in  the  vicin- 
ity of  $150  million — represented  by  each 
of  these  large  nutlear  facilities. 

As  you  can  see.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
followed  the  proi;ress  of  this  bill  and 
substantially  similar  legislation  in  the 
other  body  quite  kilosely.  I  believe,  that 
for  the  most  part,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  haa  recommended  a  very 
fine  piece  of  legislation.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  the  outstanding 
job  that  it  and  it^  staff  have  done,  and 
urge  my  colleagtaes  to  vote  for  the 
amended  bill's  passage. 

The  CHAIHMA^.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  Iconsent.  Mr.  Edmond- 
soN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. »      I 

Mr.  EDMONDSPN.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman.      J 

Mr.  HOLIFIELji).  Any  unnecessary  or 
bureaucratic  obstfuction  that  we  place 
in  the  development  of  electrical  energy 
and  the  development  of  the  capacity  to 
produce  energy  wju  be  working,  in  my 
opinion,  against  the  general  welfare  of 
our  society.  I  thahk  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDaON.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  th*  gentleman.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Mem^r  of  this  House  who 
has  done  more  thfough  the  years  to  try 
to  develop  the  full  [potential  of  our  coun- 
try in  terms  of  eldctrical  power  and  en- 
ergy. I  think  he  his  been  a  stouthearted 
champion  of  meajsures  to  develop  our 
hydroelectric  pov^er.  our  steampower 
through  fossil  fue|s,  and  in  the  atomic 
energy  field,  and.  bf  course,  he  is  with- 
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out  peer  in  his  efforts  in  this  direction. 
This  committee  respects  the  merits  of 
his  argument  on  the  subject  and  is  of- 
fering these  amendments  in  an  effort  to 
meet  those  objections  to  the  best  of  our 
ability. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  would  strike  the  lan- 
guage appearing  on  page  74.  line  22. 
which  would  do  away  with  the  need  of 
second  certification  at  the  time  an  oper- 
ating license  is  required;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  would  relieve  the 
mandatory  requirements  In  the  bill.  It 
would  eliminate  the  mandatory  require- 
ment for  a  second  operating  certificate. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Does  this  apply  only  to 
nuclear  generating  institutions? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bin  applies  to  all  facilities.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  intended  to  be  re- 
stricted to  any  particular  facility,  but  it 
is  a  particularly  sensitive  thing  for  the 
nuclear  facilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edmond- 
soN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. ) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Prom  the  time  of 
the  initial  construction  permit,  in  the 
case  of  a  nuclear  facility,  there  may  be 
7  years  in  construction.  They  may  invest 
$100  to  $150  million  in  the  facility,  and 
the  requirement  that  we  have,  a  man- 
datory requirement  to  come  back  for  an 
operating  permit,  even  when  a  State  was 
not  seeking  it,  and  even  when  a  State 
was  not  insisting  upon  it,  seems  to  us  to 
be  an  imreasonable  requirement  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  or  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  when  we  first  have  a 
certification  for  a  construction  permit, 
that  deals  with  water  quality  at  that 
time,  and  subsequent  construction  of  the 
institution  or  enterprise  and  placing  it 
into  operation  does  not  change  the  water 
quality  standards  or  the  effect  upon  the 
water  quality  standards? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  is  my  impression 
the  obligations  assumed  in  these  permits 
not  to  affect  the  water  quality  standards 
adversely  would  be  continuing  obliga- 
tions, and  then  as  there  is  upgrading  of 
water  quality  standards,  there  would  be 
a  continuing  obligation  on  the  facility  to 
comply  with  the  water  standards  to  the 
limit  of  its  ability. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  does  not  understand  my 
question.  My  question  is.  When  they  ob- 
tain this  first  construction  permit  and 
certification,  at  that  time,  that  subse- 
quent construction  of  the  institution  and 
placing  it  in  operation  does  not  change 
what  effect  the  operation  of  that  institu- 
tion will  have  on  water  quality  stand- 
ards from  what  was  certified  to  at  the 
initial  application. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  certifica- 
tion would  be  given  only  as  to  the  stand- 
ards that  were  known,  and  they  would 
have  to  be  standards  that  were  estab- 
lished at  that  time.  But  I  still  have  the 


opinion  that  there  would  be  carried 
some  obligation  In  the  operation  to  try 
to  upgrade  the  pollution  prevention  to 
the  limit  of  the  institution's  ability. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  5  minutes,  but  I  do  want  to  rise  and 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  objective  which  the  gen- 
tleman wishes  to  preserve.  The  gentle- 
man has  advised  us  of  the  nature  of  the 
amendments  and  the  specific  verbiage. 
I  am  in  support  of  what  the  gentleman 
intends  to  accomplish. 

There  have  been  mtiny  discussions 
about  dual  certification  and  I  want  to 
make  sure  what  the  gentleman  is  doing 
will  accomplish  the  objective — as  I  am 
sure  he  does — of  making  certain  that 
these  certifications  result  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  facility  in  conformance  to 
the  water  quality  standards.  I  ask  the 
gentleman:  Is  that  not  the  basic  objec- 
tive which  we  all  seek? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Certainly  there  is 
no  particluar  value  In  just  getting  rea- 
sonable assurance  they  are  going  to  do 
something.  Our  real  objective  is  to  get 
an  operating  facility  that  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  water  standards. 

In  this  regard  all  we  are  seeking  to  do 
with  these  requirements  about  certifica- 
tion is  to  get  attention  early  in  the  con- 
struction process  to  the  problem  of  not 
affecting  water  standards  adversely. 
The  facility  should  be  designed  and  en- 
gineered from  the  first  to  take  care  of 
that  problem  as  the  facility  is  con- 
structed. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  So  the  construction,  as 
it  relates  to  new  construction  and  as  it 
relates  to  requiring  a  Federal  license  or 
certification,  is  that  in  a  continuing  ac- 
tivity it  would  require  a  certification  be 
granted — and  this  is  the  key,  as  I  under- 
stand it — what  do  they  have  to  certify? 
As  I  read  it  on  page  74,  line  5.  they  have 
to  certify  "that  such  activity  will  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
reduce  the  quality  of  such  waters  below 
applicable  water  quality  standards." 

So  I  ask  the  gentleman:  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect that  the  thrust  of  the  initial  certi- 
fication, for  the  certification  itself  under 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  is  that 
when  in  operation  that  facility  has  to 
conform  to  the  appUcable  water  stand- 
ards? So  really  if  it  does  not  conform, 
that  condition  of  the  certification  itself 
will  continue  to  control,  making  certain 
that  those  standards  are  conformed  to. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. I  would  hope  that  the  licensing 
and  permitting  agencies  will  have  the 
same  feeling  about  it,  that  the  certi- 
fication is  a  safeguard  that  assures  early 
attention  to  the  problems  when  they 
design  and  build  the  plant,  but  that  it 
is  also  a  continuing  safeguard  to  the 
State  and  that  it  is  a  safeguard  that  is 
meaningful  to  the  State.  I  hope  the 
licensing  and  certifying  agency  would 
construe  it  in  that  way  and  undertake  to 
correct  any  violations. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  With  that  assurance 
and  as  I  read  the  language  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  and  the  basic  legis- 
lation before  us,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendments  offered  en  bloc. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  As  I  under- 
stand the  objective  and  thrust  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson),  there 
is  to  be  no  sacrifice  as  far  as  water 
quality  standards  are  concerned;  it  is 
principally  designed  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
cedures: is  this  true? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  believe  the  ma- 
jor problem  disturbing  the  gentlemen  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
was  the  new  statutory  requirement  for  a 
second  certification,  involving  other 
States  as  well  as  the  State  in  which  the 
facility  is  located. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  This  will  in 
fact  eliminate  the  dual  certification 
requirement? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  One  of  the  amend- 
ments will  have  that -effect. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  urge  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  believe  I  support  the  principle  of 
eliminating  water  pollution  as  much  as 
any  Member  of  the  committee.  I  am  very 
much  concerned. 

It  is  my  understanding  also.  I  might 
say.  that  we  are  referring  to  thermal 
plants,  which  include  nuclear  energy  but 
also  include  conventional  energy  or  any 
other  kind  of  thermal  pollution  that  goes 
into  these  streams.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  all  of  these  facilities — whether 
they  be  conventional,  papermill,  or  nu- 
clear— will  comply  and  will  be  forced  to 
comply  to  the  applicable  water  quality 
standards  of  the  specific  State  which 
may  be  involved. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  contemplated  before  too  long 
every  State  will  have  such  standards. 
The   CHAIRMAN.    The   time   of    the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  the  full  impact  of  the 
amendment  is  really  understood  by  the 
members  of  the  committee.  It  is  in  fact 
a  very  dangerous  and  damaging  amend- 
ment for  those  who  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  pollution. 

I  intend  to  offer,  as  soon  as  I  can  be 
recognized,  an  amendment  dealing  with 
this  problem  of  thermal  pollution,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tion as  reported  from  the  committee,  as 
I  mentioned  on  yesterday  during  the 
general  debate,  is  really  strong  enough. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  says 
eventually  we  are  going  to  have  adequate 
State  standards,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  do  not  have  them  now 
in  most  States,  and  not  even  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

The  problem  of  thermal  pollution  is  a 
relatively  new  problem,  and  certainly  it 
is  not  one  that  has  created  the  kind  of 
damage  we  have  seen  in  oil  pollution, 
about  which  we  are   doing   something 


now.  After  the  horse  is  stolen  we  are 
closing  the  barn  door. 

Thermal  pollution  occurs  when  one 
pumps  heated  water  into  the  small  lakes 
and  streams,  which  is  taken  out  of  the 
stream  at  a  cooled  temperature  and  is 
used  to  cool  the  nuclear  reactors,  and 
then  is  put  back  into  the  lake  or  stream. 
This  is  now  being  proposed  on  Cayuga 
Lake,  one  of  the  distinguished  and  beau- 
tiful Finger  Lakes  of  New  York  State. 
I  quoted  yesterday  inexactly  from  the 
distinguished  alma  mater  of  Cornell 
University,  in  introducing  my  remarks, 
but  the  fact  is  that  far  above  Cayuga's 
waters  we  do  have  this  problem  at  the 
present  time. 

Unless  we  move  quickly  now  to  pre- 
vent this  kind  of  thermal  pollution, 
which  can  destroy  wildlife,  which  can 
destroy  fish,  and  which  can  increase  the 
growth  of  weeds,  we  are  going  to  niin 
a  great  many  of  the  Finger  Lakes,  and 
ruin  other  small  recreational  lakes  in 
the  districts  of  every  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 

Members  have  not  heard  about  this, 
probably,  if  they  have  not  begun  build- 
ing nuclear  power  plants  in  their  dis- 
tricts, but  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa have  said,  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
new  plants  built  in  the  next  few  years. 
What  this  amendment  proposes  is  that 
if  any  of  the  plants  get  constructed 
without  cooling  towers  or  cooling  basins, 
being  required,  if  they  can  get  the  con- 
struction grant  before  these  State  stand- 
ards have  come  in,  they  can  continue 
to  operate  in  this  way  without  any  ne- 
cessity for  getting  an  additional  oper- 
ating certificate  2  years  later. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  get 
the  appropriate  State  standards,  and  the 
plant  on  Cayuga  Lake  is  proposed  for 
construction  now.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  may  be  meeting  even  later 
this  spring  to  act  on  their  application. 
Unless  we  get  tough  standards  in  this 
bill  the  damage  may  already  have  been 
started  when  that  permit  is  granted. 

It  would  be  a  sad  tragedy  if  we  told 
these  nuclear  powerplants  this.  Surely, 
the  gentleman  from  California  wants 
to  encourage  construction  of  nuclear 
generating  plants. 

I  do  not  object  to  that.  Nuclear  power 
is  here  to  stay.  But  let  us  insist  that  we 
have  proper  protection  against  thermal 
pollution  in  these  plants.  If  you  do  not 
do  it  now,  you  will  be  hearing  from  the 
conservationists  in  your  area.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison) 
and  I  can  guarantee  you  that,  because 
we  have  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  "EDMONDSON.    Mr.   Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  regret  personal- 
ly that  I  had  not  seen  the  gentleman's 
amendment  or  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  it  imtil  this  minute,  and  I  regret 
that  I  do  not  have  a  carefully  formed 
judgment  about  it.  There  may  be  con- 
siderable merit  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  What  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  do  would  even 


compoimd  the  situation  even  if  my 
amendment  were  not  to  pass.  That  is 
what  disturbs  me. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  fall  to  understand 
how  the  gentleman  concludes  that  it  will 
compound  a  situation  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  certification  that  is  originally 
given  on  these  facilities  is  a  continuing 
requirement  upon  the  facilities  and  it  is 
not  something  that  is  terminated  with 
the  construction.  Furthermore,  the 
amendments  recommended  do  not  affect 
in  any  way  the  provision  on  lines  6  to  13 
of  page  75  requiring  certification  by 
States  for  facilities  on  which  construc- 
tion began  prior  to  passage  of  this  act. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  say  it.  if  this  bill  wUl  pass, 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  requirement 
for  certification.  If  the  bill  is  passed  In 
the  form  in  which  it  exists  now.  with  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma's  amend- 
ment added,  there  are  not  going  to  be 
any  real  binding  New  York  State  re- 
quirements to  deal  with  therm3i  pollu- 
tion. That  meai>s  a  nuclear  powerplant 
will  be  built  far  above  Cayuga's  waters 
and  will  be  damaging  Cayuga  Lake  and 
we  will  have  no  opportunity,  as  the  bill  Is 
now  written,  to  come  back  in  2  years 
with  a  requirement  that  it  cannot  con- 
tinue to  operate  under  those  loose  and  in- 
effective State  standards  on  thermal  pol- 
lution. 

Mr.   EDMONDSON.  Will   the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Of  course,  if  there 
are  no  State  standards,  then  the  Fed- 
eral Crovemment  is  at  liberty  under  this 
bill  to  impose  standards  itself  and  require 
certification  by  the  secretary.  The  bill 
assures  against  any  escape  from  certi- 
fication. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  New  York's  concern 
over  what  he  terms  thermal  pollution. 
Almost  all  economic  activities  that  we 
carry  on,  including  the  making  of 
ice.  involve  some  amount  of  disposi- 
tion of  heat  into  the  envirormient. 
In  some  cases  you  can  logically  term 
this  thermal  pollution.  In  other  cases 
you  might  term  it  thermal  enrichment 
because  the  warmer  waters  will  enable 
you  to  produce  better  crops  on  irrigated 
land  and  to  produce  larger  harvests  of 
fish  for  human  food  consumption  in 
ponds  and  so  on.  So  you  carmot  take 
this  business  of  what  happens  to  heat 
in  the  abstract  and  pin  the  label  "b-a-d" 
on  it  and  get  up  here  and  legislate 
against  it.  Particularly — and  this  is  what 
I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York— you  can- 
not consider  the  matter  of  thermal  ef- 
fects in  the  abstract  in  another  sense. 
What  these  nuclear  electric  generating 
plants  and  conventional  electric  gen- 
erating plants  are  being  built  for  is  to 
supply  a  very  critical  need  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  American  economy 
for  an  increasing  amount  of  electric 
power.  We  double  over  every  period  of 
10  years  in  this  society  of  ours  our  re- 
quirements for  electric  power.  Now.  that 
means  if  "U^e  are  going  to  support  and 
sustain  the  type  of  economic  advance- 
ment  this  country   has  become  accus- 
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tomed  to.  we  ard  going  to  have  to  find 
some  place  to  puti  the  generating  stations. 
And  let  me  say  that  the  conventional 
generating  stations  dissipate  heat  only 
at  a  fractionally  lower  amount  Into  the 
environment  thap  do  the  nuclear  gen- 
erating stations. 

We  here  in  Waishlngton  carmot  be  the 
arbiter  of  whethjtr  in  the  State  of  New 
York  the  need  isl  greater  for  this  added 
electrical  capacitor,  or  whether  the  need 
Is  greater  to  keep  Lake  Cayuga's  waters 
on  an  average  annual  basis  as  to  tem- 
perature— from  going  1  or  2  degrees 
higher  in  tempeijature  than  it  is  today. 
The  people  of  I^w  York  are  going  to 
have  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  which 
is  the  most  valuible  to  them.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  decide  as  between  the 
temperature  of  Lake  Cayuga  or  possibly 
some  other  lake,  $nd  whether  they  want 
to  have  blackout^  in  the  last  half  of  the 
1970s  due  to  thei  lack  of  electrical  gen- 
erating capacity  jto  meet  the  new  load 
growth  for  elecQilcity  developing  over 
that  period  of  tlmfe. 

T  do'TTot  beliejve  that  we  would  be 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
to  make  that  decision  here  in  Washing- 
ton despite  the  fiwjt  that  the  allegation 
is  made  that  all  tjie  wisdom  of  the  coun- 
try resides  along]  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
tomac. Actually,  the  gentleman's  people 
in  New  York  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  going)  to  have  to  live  with  or 
without  electricitsl,  they  are  going  to  have 
to  live  with  or  without  a  slight  amount  of 
thermal  enrichment  in  some  of  the  wa- 
ters of  their  areajs  if  they  are  going  to 
have  their  electrijcity  requirements  ful- 
filled. Therefore,  iince  this  is  something 
that  is  personal  to  them  and  to  their  en- 
virormient.  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iiew  York  is  not  happy 
about  the  status  of  the  law  on  thermal 
pollution  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  do 
not  believe  the  burden  is  upon  us  here  in 
Washington  to  attempt  at  the  present 
time  to  make  thal(  decision  for  them.  To 
do  what  he  suggests  would  erect  an  al- 
most unscalable  barrier  to  installation 
of  electric  generating  capacity,  not  only 
apainst  the  people  of  New  York,  but 
against  all  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  think  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  dissatisfi*!  with  the  standards 
that  have  been  established  by  the  State 
oi  New  York,  as  ajcitizen  of  the  State  of 
New  York  he  should  appeal  to  his  duly- 
elected  State  representatives.  They  write 
him  letters  as  a  Member  of  Congress  on 
Federal  issues,  so  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man can  write  let  ers  to  them  with  ref- 
erence to  this  matter  which  is  a  State 
issue. 

The  CHAIRMANT.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.  ROBISON.  ;  At.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  STRATTO^  .  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  in  order  that 
I  may  respond  to  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  br  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Sfes.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  comment  upon  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ca  lifornia  has  said.  The 
gentleman  from  Culifornia  does  not  un- 
derstand that  the  q  uestion  of  a  construc- 


tion permit  for  a  plant  on  Casoiga  Lake 
could  well  be  settled  prior  to  this  leg- 
islation being  enacted.  The  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  has  no  authority  to 
consider  thermal  pollution. 

I  have  no  opposition  to  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power-generating  facili- 
ties. All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  when 
we  build  them  let  us  build  them  in  such 
a  maimer  as  not  to  have  thermal  pollu- 
tion. That  can  be  done,  but  it  will  not 
be  done  unless  we  have  some  kind  of 
protective  legislation  enacted  before  this 
bill  becomes  law. 

Mr,  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr,  Stratton)  is  wrong. 
I  say  this  for  three  reasons:  First,  he 
wants  Federal  standards,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  else  with  the  exception 
of  a  few,  who  does.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  Federal  standards.  That  is  what 
we  would  have  to  have  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  which  is  sought 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr, 
Stratton) . 

Second,  he  is  saying  that,  perhaps, 
this  bill  win  become  law  before  they  get 
a  construction  permit.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  gentleman  is  assuming  that  is 
the  case,  and  I  tun  not  willing  to  as- 
sume it.  He  is  a  pretty  good  long  way 
away  from  getting  a  permit  for  construc- 
tion of  that  plant.  But,  assuming  that 
is  true,  you  still  have  the  requirement 
of  conforming  to  the  standards  of  that 
State  relating  to  thermal  pollution,  and 
all  other  pollution  which  is  required  un- 
der the  present  law  and  now  in  the  fu- 
ture. So  long  as  that  plant  operates  it 
will  be  subject  to  the  thermal  pollution 
standards  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
subject  to  the  court's  enforcement 
powers  under  the  basic  law.  If  they  were 
to  get  a  permit,  the  controlling  factor 
still  would  be  what  that  State's  stand- 
ards are  with  regard  to  pollution,  and  not 
what  the  Federal  Government  says, 

Mr.  STRATTON.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  would  like  to  take 
part  of  my  own  time  now,  if  I  might  for 
a  moment. 

Getting  back  to  the  issue  as  I  see  it, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  now 
whether  we  should  have  Federal  stand- 
ards or  State  standards  here,  but  to  dis- 
cuss this  particular  amendment,  instead. 
Let  me  say,  in  whatever  time  I  have 
left,  that  I  am  sorry  the  committee  has 
seen  fit  to  change  its  position  with  re- 
spect to  dual  certifications.  It  seems  to 
me  it  has  changed  its  position  for  one 
reason,  at  least,  that  lies  at  the  heart 
of  this  debate  over  dual  certification,  in 
that  it  does  seem  to  place  an  unfair  dis- 
advantage on  those  who  wish  to  build 
nuclear  powerplants  while  those  who 
build  instead  fossil-fueled  powerplants 
are  not  required  to  obtain  two  Federal 
licenses  or  permits,  but  at  best  only  one, 
and  that  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
not  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Now,  I  can  see  why  the  committee  does 
not  want — or  anyone  wants — to  put  any 
imfair  barrier  in  the  path  of  nuclear 
powerplants  that  is  not  going  to  be  faced 


by  those  who  might  build  fossil-fueled 
powerplants.  But  let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion— and  I  would  like  to  direct  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Edmondson). 

We  know  aU  too  little  yet  about  ther- 
mal effects  or  thermal  discharge,  and  we 
do  not  know  yet  even  how  to  define 
'thermal  pollution."  We  are  doing  a  lot 
of  Federal  research  into  this  particular 
problem  as  well  as  into  other  aspects  of 
the  water  pollution  field.  If  we  learn,  as 
a  result  of  this  additional  research,  that 
some  of  the  safeguards  that  are  con- 
templated as  necessary  now  in  order  to 
prevent  thermal  effects  from  becoming 
thermal  pollution  are  not  adequate,  are 
we  not  by  this  amendment  in  effect 
freezing  a  State's  ability  to  review  and 
update  its  water  quality  standards  in  this 
respect? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  tried  to  make  it  as 
clear  as  I  could  in  my  own  remarks  that 
I  did  not  personally  have  the  view  that 
the  gentleman  has  about  freezing  the 
water  standards  of  a  State.  It  was  my 
view  that  a  State  should  be  endeavoring 
constantly  to  upgrade  its  water  stand- 
ards, so  that  there  would  be  in  any  of 
these  certificates  and  In  any  of  these  per- 
mits the  continuing  obligation  upon  the 
operator  to  try  to  meet  the  new  water 
standards  of  the  State. 

Now,  if  the  gentleman  just  wants  to 
say  that  we  are  not  going  to  build  any- 
thing that  has  a  remote  possibility  the 
potential  of  having  some  adverse  effect, 
we  can  stop  the  construction  of  every 
powerplant  in  the  country.  I  believe  that 
could  be  the  effect  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York — not  the  gentleman  in 
the  well — is  suggesting  here  as  a  pro- 
cedural amendment  at  this  point. 

But  I  believe  there  is  a  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  enable  the  coun- 
try to  go  ahead  with  some  construction 
permits  under  the  understanding  that  we 
would  have  a  continuing  review  author- 
ity in  the  issuing  agency,  and  in  fact  a 
requirement  for  that  continuing  review. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edmondson,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Robison  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  answer  another  question  I 
put  to  him  then,  in  this  way:  Supposing 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  grants  a 
construction  permit  for  such  a  plant,  and 
then  in  the  intervening  3-  or  4-year  pe- 
riod between  the  granting  of  the  con- 
struction permit  and  the  time  when  the 
plant  gets  ready  to  go  "on  the  line."  as 
they  say,  and  the  utility  comes  back  to 
the  AEC  for  its  operating  permit,  sup- 
posing the  condition  of  the  stream  that 
is  to  receive  this  thermal  discharge  has 
changed  substantially;  supposing  the 
State  now  wants  to  update  and  review 
the  certification  that  it  sent  down  to  the 
AEC  3  or  4  years  ago  and  now  says,  "Ad- 
ditional safeguards  are  needed  beyond 
those  that  we  thought  were  needed  at 
the  time  of  beginning  construction."  this 
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is  a  theoretical  question  that  I  am  pre- 
senting to  you — but  what  happens  then? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  That  is  one  of  sev- 
eral possibilities  that  were  discussed  well 
into  the  night  last  night,  and  changing 
conditions  could  develop  in  a  number  of 
ways  when  one  of  these  permits  is  issued. 

When  you  have  changing  conditions 
and  when  you  have  a  different  situa- 
tion prevailing,  I  think  it  would  be  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  take  a  second  look  at  the 
permit  that  has  been  issued. 

I  think  the  State  also  would  have  the 
absolute  right,  as  I  read  this  legislation, 
at  any  time  it  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  going  to  be  an  adverse  ef- 
fect from  the  operation  of  this  facility — 
anytime  it  reaches  that  conclusion  that 
its  actual  conduct  of  the  operation  is 
not  going  to  measure  up  to  the  assur- 
ances that  were  given,  I  think  the  State 
would  have  the  right  to  withdraw  its 
certification, 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Then  the  State  would 
have  to  go  to  court  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  go  into  court  to  obtain 
a  restraining  order  with  respect  to  this 
plant  at  that  point  in  time,  «s  not  be- 
ing in  conformity  with  the  water  qual- 
ity standards  of  the  State  as  then  in 
effect? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  right 
to  go  to  court  would  be  present  at  all 
times  and  is  not  affected  by  the  statute. 

If  we  are  talking  solely  about  nuclear 
facilities  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  cer- 
tification that  the  State  granted  the  op- 
erator. I  believe  on  withdrawal;  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  be 
obligated  to  call  in  the  operator  and  to 
advise  him  the  situation  should  be  cor- 
rected or  he  would  be  required  to  shut 
down  the  operation,. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's clarification  for  the  record.  I 
must  say  I  still  regret  the  change  in  the 
committee's  position,  and  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  agree  that  the 
amendment  makes  it  purely  optional 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
puts  no  mandate  on  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  knowing  the  record  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  with  regard  to  ther- 
mopollution,  I  would  not  be  as  optimistic 
as  the  gentleman  is. 

Mr.  EDMONSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  re- 
spond to  our  colleague? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  in  the  period  of  time  that  I 
have  been  here  that  it  Is  almost  impos- 
sible to  mandate  any  agency  to  do  any- 
thing. We  are  trying  within  the  limits  of 
cmr  legislative  ability  to  mandate  them 
to  do  what  is  right  in  this  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to, 

AMENDMENT  OFFKRED  BT   MB.  MATSUNAGA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Matsunaga  :  On 
page  55,  line  23,  Immediately  after  "Includes" 
insert  the  following:  "the  States,  the  District 
ot  Columbia,". 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  is  purely 
a  technical  amendment  intended  to 
provide  consistency  and  uniformity  of 
language. 

The  definition  of  "United  States"  on 
page  39,  line  22,  of  the  bill  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia.  However,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  not  included  in  the 
same  definition  which  appears  on  page 
55,  line  23,  purely  through  inadvertence 
according  to  testimony  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  My 
amendment  would  include  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  second  definition  to 
negate  any  Inference  that  Its  omission  In 
the  second  instance  was  with  a  specific 
legislative  intent. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman, 

Mr.  FALLON,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee on  this  side  accepts  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CUVEL^NO 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveiand:  On 
page  78,  after  line  22,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
conduct  a  fuU  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  of  the  feasibility  of  any  and  all 
methods  of  financing  the  cost  of  preventing, 
controlling,  and  abating  water  pollution.  The 
results  of  such  Investigation  and  study  shall 
be  reported  to  Congress  no  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  together  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  for  financing  the 
programs  for  preventing,  controlling,  and 
abating  water  pollution.  Including  any  nec- 
essary legislation." 

Renximber  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  fairly 
clear. 

We  are  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  any  and  all  methods  of  fi- 
nancing federally  supported  water  pollu- 
tion programs. 

I  think  most  of  us  realize  that  over  the 
years  our  Committee  on  Public  Works 
in  coimection  with  various  water  quality 
acts  have  authorized  very  substantial 
sums,  but  when  it  has  gotten  down  to 
the  actual  appropriating  process  the 
state  of  the  budget  and  the  state  of  the 
Nation  has  not  permitted  the  full  ap- 
propriation of  the  authorizations. 

We  find  again  and  again  as  we  study 
the  various  States  and  the  various  com- 
munities that  are  concerned  about  this 
matter  an  overwhelming  backlog  of 
^.projects  that  have  been  approved  and 
cannot  be  financed.  It  is  caxising  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  In  the  States  and 
local  communities.  I  discussed  this  sub- 


ject during  general  debate  yesterday  at 
some  length,  and  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
peat all  of  that  now. 

I  might  say,  and  I  want  to  make  this 
particularly  clear  in  the  record,  that  my 
own  personal  recommendation  would  be 
that  we  establish  some  sort  of  trust  fund 
financed  by  user  fees,  taxes,  or  excises 
similar  in  nature  to  the  highway  trust 
fund,  which  has  been  so  notably  success- 
ful in  financing  the  interstate  and  the 
primary  and  secondary  road  networks  In 
this  country.  However,  my  amendnient 
does  not  spell  out  that  the  study  will  be 
directed  only  in  that  dii'ection.  It  is 
much  more  general.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  to  give  the  Secretary  complete  latitude 
in  connection  with  the  studies  that  we 
ask  him  to  make  under  this  amendment. 

I  think  that  almost  every  Member  will 
find,  as  he  goes  back  to  his  State  or  dis- 
trict, that  there  are  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  sewage  treatment  facilities  that 
are  on  the  books,  that  have  been  ap- 
proved, but  are  awaiting  financing.  I 
think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  financing  is 
still  the  No.  1  issue  involved  here. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  beUeve  his 
amendment  has  considerable  merit.  I  in- 
tend to  support  it.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  had  financing  provisions  in  the 
bill  last  year.  For  reasons  known  to  all 
of  us,  that  type  of  financing  was  not  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  So  the  point  is  that 
until  we  get  at  this  problem  of  financing 
sewage  treatment  plants,  we  are  really 
not  going  down  the  road  of  solving  water 
pollution  problems.  There  is  no  use  kid- 
ding ourselves.  It  takes  adequate  financ- 
ing on  the  local  level,  or  a  partnership  on 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  level;  does 
it  not?  Your  study  would  hopefully  give 
us  some  guidance. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Exactly.  It  does  just 
that.  I  might  also  add  that — the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  has  been  something  of 
a  leader  in  this  regard — tax  incentives 
to  improve  or  make  it  more  attractive 
for  industry  to  build  pollution -abate- 
ment facilities  is  something  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  long  urged  and. 
of  course.  I  think  that  might  be  included 
in  this  type  of  study,  or  I  hope  it  would 
be. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  a  meritorious  amendment,  but  there 
are  some  questions  I  would  like  to  ask. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  some  things  in 
there  that  my  good  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  has  not  seen.  The  amend- 
ment states : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Intertop  shall  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  any  and  all  methods  of 
financing  the  cost  of  preventing,  controlling 
and  abating  water  pwilutlon.  The  results  of 
such  Investigation  and  study  shall  be  re- 
ported to  Congress  no  later  than  January  1. 
1970. 

One  of  the  critical  problems  we  have 
had  in  this  business  of  water  pollution 
abatement  and  water  pollution  control 
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Is  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  make 
adequate  funds  available  to  the  States 
under  Public  L4w  660,  with  the  result 
that  many  of  the  State  programs  are 
lagging  in  cleanup.  They  are  being  held 
up  because  of  inadequate  Federal  financ- 
ing. What  I  wa»it  to  know  is  whether 
the  amendment  would  preclude  the  Con- 
gress from  prdceeding  independently. 
Will  we  be  comj^Ued  to  wait  until  the 
detailed  study  is(  completed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Inljerior?  I  think  the  Con- 
gress has  some  responsibility  to  move  in 
this  area.  I  woijd  be  loathe — and  I  am 
sure  my  friend  would  be  equally  loathe — 
to  have  Congress  precluded  from  moving 
if  and  when  the  Congress  might  conceive 
of  an  adequate  device  to  finance  these 
programs.  I  thin|t  the  gentleman  is  well 
aware  of  the  f actj  that  the  Secretary  now 
has  authority  uilder  Public  Law  660  as 
amended  to  do  precisely  what  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  would  do. 

Though  I  applaud  the  amendment,  are 
we  not  getting  ourselves  into  a  box  here? 
_Mr.  CLEVELAND.  While  we  have  au- 
thorizations app|-opriation  through  the 
next  fiscal  yearsl  I  cannot  see  how  we 
could  be  doing  that. 

Mr.  DING ET  J  J  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  Public  Ayorks  Committee  in  the 
past  3  fiscal  ye^rs  has  discussed  this 
subject  with  evetyone — members  of  the 
Department,  members  of  the  executive 
agency,  and  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from|  New  Hampshire  has 
expired. 

I  On  request  ol  Mr.  Dingell,  and  by 
unanimous  conseit,  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  is  well  known  and 
everybody  is  agredd  these  were  sums  that 
were  not  feasible  but  were  desperately 
needed.  But  to  get  back  to  the  point  we 
are  talking  about,  how  are  we  going  to 
be  sure,  if  this  amendment  goes  through, 
that  Congress  is  not  going  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  the  possibility  of  financing, 
or  will  it  have  to  wait  to  get  the  recom- 
mendation from  ihe  Secretary? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  There  is  nothing  in 
my  amendment  ttat  is  going  to  prevent 
our  going  right  atead.  But  our  authori- 
zation of  $700  million  is  matched  by  a 
much  smaller  appropriation  request. 

Mr.  DINGELL  In  excess  of  $214 
million? 

Mr.  CLEVELAfX).  $214  million.  I  do 
not  contemplate  Ihe  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  going  to  increase  that.  I  think 
they  are  going  to  keep  it  at  that  figure. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment  that 
will  interfere  witl"   that  whatsoever. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  does 
not  respond  to  my  question.  What  is  on 
my  mind  is  this.  Does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  say  [Congress  is  going  to 
have  to  wait  uniil  some  secretary  or 
some  bureaucrat  downtown  comes  up 
with  a  suggestion  us  to  how  we  are  going 
to  finance  it? 

Mr.  CLEVELAN  D.  Will  the  gentleman 
confine  h's  questijn  to  one  point? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  tried  to. 
Mr.  CLEVELAN]  D.  Then  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  (juestion  is  no. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  ':he  amendment  reads 
a  little  differently.  It  says: 


The  results  of  such  Investl^jatlon  and  study 
shall  be  reported  to  Congress  no  later  than 
January  1,  1970,  together  with  the  recom- 
mendations— 

Are  we  going  to  have  to  wait,  as  a 
result  of  this  amendment  until  we  have 
a  recommendation  from  downtown,  or 
until  there  is  consideration  of  it  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  at  some  future 
time,  or  will  some  bureaucrat  say,  "On 
this  we  have  a  study  going  on."  Will  we 
have  to  wait  until  that  study  is  com- 
pleted? It  is  well  known  it  is  the  prac- 
tice, when  the  agencies  do  not  want  to 
take  some  action,  for  them  to  say,  "We 
have  a  study.  You  wait  2  or  3  years  until 
our  study  is  completed,  and  we  will  give 
you  some  information." 

I  think,  with  my  friend,  this  is  impor- 
tant. In  Pubhc  Law  660,  as  amended,  we 
do  have  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  do 
what  is  in  this  amendment.  I  think  we 
are  doing  something  here  that  will  have 
results  far  beyond  what  the  gentleman 
anticipates.  That  is,  we  would  be  delayed 
in  consideration  of  alternative  methods 
of  financing.  These  are  the  questions  I 
am  directing  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  There  are  a  great 
many  questions  there. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  It  is  very  simple. 
They  all  revolve  around  one  point. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Then  my  answer  Is 
"No."  There  is  nothing  that  would  pre- 
clude us  from  going  ahead.  If  the  gentle- 
man has  some  ideas,  perhaps  he  would 
offer  them  and  I'd  be  delighted  to  sup- 
port them  if  they  get  at  this  problem  of 
financing  the  fight  against  water  pol- 
lution. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  considerable  af- 
fection for  my  friend,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  on  this  point.  I  do  not  think  he 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire.  This  approach 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  my  State  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  excellent  amendment  to  this 
bill  in  which  he  recognizes  and  points  to 
the  necessity  of  adequate  financing  for 
the  legislative  proposals  directed  toward 
controlling  water  pollution.  He  specifi- 
cally urges  a  plan  whereby  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  conduct  investiga- 
tions and  studies  to  determine  the  most 
efficacious    financing    arrangements    in 
support  of  pollution  control  enactments. 
I  have  experienced  a  similar  need  as  a 
Representative  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maryland.   Maryland 
streams  Including  the  Potomac  and  Pa- 
tuxent  will  deteriorate  miserably  if  the 
funds  are  not  found  to  finance  our  anti- 
pollution measures.  While  Congress  has 
been  quite  generous  in  passing  legisla- 
tion     which      authorizes      substantial 
amounts  of  money  to  combat  pollution, 
it  has  been  remiss  in  making  the  actual 
appropriations  of  funds  when  the  time 
came  for  coming  across  with  the  money 
to  institute  the  programs  devised.  Over 
the  past  10  years  the  State  Legislature 
of  Maryland  has  authorized  a  $176  mil- 
lion debt  for  water  pollution  expenses. 


$150  million  of  which  has  been  in  the 
past  2  years.  One  reason  for  the  enormity 
of  these  debt  amounts  is  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  come  through 
with  a  proportionately  great  enough 
share.  In  fact  it  was  reported  only  2 
weeks  ago  that  Congress  has  come  up 
more  than  $50  million  short  on  its  prom- 
ises to  share  the  cost  of  building  sewage 
treatment  plants  in  Maryland  under 
provisions  of  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  The  Federal  Government  has 
pledged  to  contribute  $54  million  this 
year  to  go  along  with  the  $49.9  million 
put  up  by  the  State:  but  only  $3.9  mil- 
lion will  come  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment when  the  fiscal  year  ends  on  June 
30. 

Therefore,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  as  a  strengthening  feature  to 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1969. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  support  for  this  bill 
in  its  entirety  as  it  speaks  to  the  need 
for  standards  of  pollution  control  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  need  for  sound,  efficient  en- 
forcement procedures  to  cope  with  any 
deviance  from  those  standards.  Further- 
more, the  stance  which  it  permits  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  in- 
suring future  progress  in  pollution  con- 
trol is  most  encouraging:  research  and 
vocational  incentives  will  be  significantly 
advanced  by  the  scholarship  grants  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act. 

Therefore,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  and  the  entire  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY  MR.  STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton;  On 
page  74.  line  24,  strike  out  "In"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  including  the 
period  on  line  13  of  page  75. 

On  page  75,  line  21,  after  the  period  in- 
sert the  following:  "Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  ap- 
plicant for  a  Federal  license  or  permit  to 
conduct  any  activity  which  may  result  in 
any  thermal  f>ollutdon  to  which  subeection 
(c)    of  this  section  applies." 

On  page  75.  line  24,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  after  such  line  Insert  the 
following : 

"(c)(1)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  each  Federal  agency 
issuing  licenses  or  permits  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies,  shall  promulgate  Federal 
water  quality  standards  which  shall  be  ex- 
pressly designed  to  prevent  thermal  pollu- 
tion of  any  waters  located  In  the  United 
States,  by  any  activity  licensed  by  any  Fed- 
eral agency  or  operated  under  a  permit 
issued  by  any  Federal  agency. 

"(:«)  After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  no  Federal  agency  s'iall  issue 
any  license  or  F>ermlt  to  an  individual,  firm, 
corporation,  partnership,  sissoclation.  State, 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  other 
public  body  or  agency  with  respect  to  any 
activity  which  may  result  in  any  discharge 
into  any  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States 
which  may  result  in  the  thermal  pollution 
of  such  waters,  unless  the  Secretary,  after 
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consulting  with  the  appropriate  State  water 
pollution  control  agency,  and,  when  appro- 
priate, after  public  hearings,  certlBee,  under 
such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  such  Federal  agency  that 
such  activity  will  not  reduce  the  quality  of 
such  waters  below  the  Federal  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  Each  such 
Federal  agency  shall  include  in  any  such  li- 
cense or  permit  the  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  control  the  discharges  or  other 
activity  in  a  manner  that  will  not  reduce 
the  quality  of  the  water  below  such  stand- 
ards. The  Secretary  shall  establish  such  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Including, 
where  appropriate,  an  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic hearings  conducted  by  him  or  the  Federal 
agency  issuing  such  license  or  permit.  Each 
such  Federal  agency  is  hereby  authorized  to 
include  in  any  such  license  or  permit  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  such  agency  deter- 
mines, after  obtaining  the  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  to  be  appro- 
priate to  protect  water  supplies,  fish,  wild- 
life, recreation,  and  aesthetic  values  affected 
by  such  activity. 

■■(d)  In  any  case  where  actual  construc- 
tion of  a  facility  for  the  conduct  of  any  ac- 
tivity has  been  lawfully  commenced  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1969.  no  certification 
shall  be  required  under  subsection  (b)  or 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for  a  license  or 
permit  issued  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
Ihe  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969 
to  conduct  such  activity,  except  that  any 
such  license  or  permit  Issued  without  cer- 
tification shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1969  unless  prior  to  such  termi- 
nation date  the  person  having  such  license 
or  permit  submits  to  the  Federal  agency 
which  issued  such  license  or  permit  a  certi- 
fication which  otherwise  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  or  subsection  (c), 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"Sec.  4,  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  'in- 
cluding thermal  pollution." 

"Sec.  5.  Section  13  df  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"•(b)  The  term  "'thermal  pollution"  means 
the  addition  of  heat  or  some  heated  sub- 
stance to  any  waters,  which  addition  will  re- 
sult In  a  reduction  In  the  quality  of  those 
waters  for  use  for  public  water  supplies, 
propagation  of  fish  and  aquatic  life  and 
wildlife,  for  recreational  purposes,  or  which 
may  endanger  the  health  or  welfare  of  any 
person.'  " 

And  redesignate  existing  sections  4,  5,  6, 
7.  and  8  accordingly. 

Mr.  STRATTON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
already  raised  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  this  question  of  thermal 
pollution.  This  is  the  thermal  pollution 
amendment  which  I  have  referred  to  and 
which  I  explained  very  briefiy  in  a  letter 
which  should  have  been  in  everybody's 
office  at  least  by  this  morning. 


Thermal  pollution  is  a  problem  created 
when  heated  water  otherwise  perfectly 
pure  is  discharged  into  a  body  of  water, 
particularly  a  small  lake:  and  when  the 
temperature  is  raised  by  even  a  few 
degrees,  so  the  scientists  tell  us  and  the 
conservationists  and  sportsmen  are  well 
aware,  this  can  not  only  encourage 
growth  of  weeds,  wMch  are  a  problem 
already  in  many  recreational  lakes,  but 
eventually  it  can  kill  all  the  game  fish, 
so  we  have  nothing  but  carp  and  a  few 
other  such  fish  left  in  the  lake. 

This  is  the  problem  we  face  with  the 
proposed  construction  of  a  nuclear 
powerplant  in  Cayuga  Lake.  The  scien- 
tists at  Cornell  University  pinpointed 
this  problem,  and  they  created  public 
recognition  of  it,  and  this  led  eventually 
to  deferral  of  construction  plans  by  the 
New  York  Electric  &  Gas  Co. 

The  demand  for  nuclear  powerplants 
is  going  to  increase.  They  are  running 
out  of  oceans  and  fast-running  rivers.  If 
they  can  construct  a  plant  on  Cayuga 
Lake  they  can  construct  one  on  Seneca 
Lake,  and  they  can  go  to  any  one  of  the 
1,000  lakes  in  Minnesota  or  to  any  other 
State;  and  we  can  have  a  very  serious 
problem. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  should  act  to 
prevent  this  problem  before  the  damage 
is  done  rather  than  moving  to  act  after  a 
good  deal  of  damage  has  been  done,  as 
we  are  doing  in  this  bill  with  regard  to 
oil  pollution.  We  are  closing  the  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen  from  the 
barn.  I  believe  we  ought  to  close  the  door 
while  the  horse  still  is  in  there. 

What  the  committee's  proposed  legis- 
lation would  do  is  require  certification 
depending  on  the  applicable  State  stand- 
ards. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  at 
this  particular  time  there  are  not  any 
really  binding  State  standards. 

We  usually  like  to  think  of  New  York 
as  the  most  progressive  of  the  States; 
certainly  it  is,  at  least  in  terms  of  rais- 
ing taxes.  But  when  it  comes  to  thermal 
pollution,  we  have  very  wishy-washy 
standards.  They  have  a  strong  bill  which 
passed  the  Assembly,  but  my  informa- 
tion is  that  it  will  not  get  out  of  the 
Senate,  and  if  it  does  the  Governor  will 
veto  it. 

If  we  are  to  rely  on  the  State  stand- 
ards, we  may  find  that  the  pressures  of 
the  utilities  are  greater  than  those  of 
the  people  who  want  to  save  the  lakes. 

Although  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Cramer)  in  a  general  ab- 
horrence for  substituting  Federal  stand- 
ards for  State  standards,  if  we  are  really 
to  act  quickly  and  to  prevent  this  prob- 
lem before  it  gets  started,  we  ought  to 
institute  the  standards.  The  Department 
of  Interior  has  studied  this.  They  know 
the  problem.  They  know  the  kinds  of 
standards  to  set.  We  ought  to  insist  that 
those  standards  be  applied  whenever 
there  is  a  problem  of  thermal  pollution. 

That  is  all  my  amendment  will  do.  It 
repeats  some  of  the  language  there,  with 
a  few  changes  to  put  in  separate  stand- 
ards for  thermal  pollution  as  against 
the  other  kinds  of  pollution. 

If  we  wait  for  the  States  to  be  re- 
minded that  they  have  to  tighten  up  their 
laws,  by  the  Federal  Government,  we 
may  find  we  have  waited  too  long. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  a  very  im- 
portant amendment.  It  makes  a  very 
significant  contribution  in  this  vitally 
important  field. 

We  see  the  danger  of  thermal  pollution 
all  over  the  country  now.  In  my  own 
congressional  district  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  of  New  York  has  plans  to 
put  five  nuclear  plants  on  one  very  nar- 
row stretch  of  the  Hudson  River.  We 
may  find  that  this  will  create  a  heat  block 
and  result  in  the  killing  of  all  of  the 
fish  life  in  the  Hudson.  This  would  mean 
destroying  the  sport  fisheries  business 
and  the  recreation  business  for  not  only 
the  entire  Hudson  area,  but  as  far  as 
Long  Island  Sound.  > 

I,  along  with  other  Congressmen  and       I 
Senator  Kennedy,  have  sponsored  legis-       / 
lation  to  provide  for  siting  nuclear  plants 
for  the  future   to  assure  placement  of 
plants  so  as  to  minimize  both  nuclear 
and  thermal  dangers. 

I  believe  the  contribution  the  gen- 
tleman is  making  here,  requiring  Federal 
standards  until  such  time  as  the  States 
can  catch  up  with  this  problem,  is  a 
very  significant  supplementary  contribu- 
tion to  resolution  of  this  problem  and  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  support.  I  know 
he  has  done  a  magnificent  job  in  fight- 
ing the  threat  of  pollution  in  his  area. 

Actually,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem of  thermal  pollution  until  about  a 
year  ago,  when  the  implications  of  the 
c()nstruction  at  Cayuga  Lake  brought  it 
to  my  attention.  A  lot  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers may  not  be  aware  of  it.  If  they  ever 
start  building  one  of  these  plants  at  a 
small  lake  in  any  district,  the  Member 
will  hear  about  it,  and  hear  loudly  from 
the  consei-vationists  in  his  district. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman   from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  read  over  a  year  ago 
about  thermal  pollution  on  the  Hudson 
River,  I  believe.  I  know  of  nuclear  and 
other  powerplants  on  salt  water. 

Does  the  amendment  in  any  way  af- 
fect the  plants  using  fossil  fuel  instead 
of  thermonuclear  fuel,  or  running  fresh 
water  for  a  seacoast  plant? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes.  It  would  apply 
to  any  powerplant  constructed  with  a 
Federal  license  anywhere.  I  am  not 
enough  of  an  expert,  but  I  assume  there 
is  not  so  much  of  a  problem  with  regard 
to  the  ocean,  because  there  is  so  much 
water  that  the  temperature  would  not 
rise  appreciably. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  because  it 
would  do  violence  to  the  whole  concept 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  That  act  vested  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  fix  water  quality  stand- 
ards *n  the  individual  States.  The  Con- 
gress, when  It  unanimously  adopted  this 
act,  recognized  the  principle  that  the 
States  were  in  a  peculiar  position  to  pass 
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judgment  on  thli  Issue.  The  Congress 
determined  that  6hey  were  much  better 
qusUlfled  to  determine  their  own  en- 
vironment, to  determine  their  own  eco- 
nomic needs,  and  to  determine  their  own 
industrial  demands  to  determine  the  ap- 
propriate uses  of  the  State  waters,  and 
to  determine  the  Deeds  for  water  quality 
standards  in  each;  individual  State.  The 
act  provided  that  each  State  should  es- 
tablish water  quality  standards  subject 
to  the  approval  ot  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  If  these  standards  are  not  suffi- 
cient in  the  opinita  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  then  he  can  reject  those 
standards  and  Inform  the  States  that 
they  should  upgfade  them.  In  many 
cases  this  has  been! done. 

So.  Mr.  Chairmlan,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does,  in  ^ffect,  have  some  con- 
trol over  the  individual  States  and  the 
standards  which  |hey  adopt.  But  if  we 
were  to  adopt  this  amendment,  we  would 
be  doing  complete  violence  to  the  theory 
and  philosophy  of  the  present  Federal 
Waler  Pollution  Control  Act  that  is  that 
primary  "responsibility  rests  with  the 
States.  We  would  be  taking  away  from 
the  Individual  States  their  right  to  gov- 
ern their  own  atra^rs.  For  that  reason,  I 
oppose  this  amendment  and  hope  it  Is 

Mr.  LATTA.  M^.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?   i 

Mr.  HARSH  A.  l|am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  Know  that  the  gentle- 
man is  very  much  against  any  type  of 
pollution,  including  thermal  pollution. 
We  must  strive  td  eliminate  all  pollu- 
tion— none  must  escape  our  attention.  I 
am  wondering  wheither  or  not.  in  view  of 
the  importance  o<  this  amendment.  It 
was  discussed  and  considered  in  your 
committee. 

Mr.  HAPISHA.  This  particular  amend- 
ment, as  I  recall  It.  I  do  not  believe  was 
discussed,  but  the  issue  of  thermal  dis- 
charge into  the  waters  of  the  United 
States  was  very  thoroughly  discussed. 
We  had  a  member  |of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  before! the  committee  to  tes- 
tify on  this  subject!  There  is  general  dis- 
agreement as  to  Whether  or  not  this 
thermal  discharge  1  is  thermal  enhance- 
ment or  thermal  i>ollution.  We  are  not 
far  enough  advancad  in  our  research  and 
studies  to  recogniae  It  unequivocally  as 
thermal  pollution. 

Mr.  LATTA.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  requires 
these  plants  to  m4et  the  water  quality 
standards  of  the  $tates  before  permits 
are  issued?  Is  this  not  correct? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  They  are  required  to 
meet  the  water  quality  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Individual  States. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Is  this  not  being  done  In 
New  York  State? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  objection  here  was 
that  In  the  opinion^  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment  he  did  not  think  the  State 
standards  were  stringent  enough  and  he 
wanted  Federal  stalidards  superimposed 
upon  them. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  l^r.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the |  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1 1  hesitate  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Conamittee  to  further  discuss 
this  troubling  problfem  of  thermal  pollu- 


tion, but  I  think  we  could  stand  to  con- 
sider it  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 

It  would  be  accurate  to  say  that  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era 
in  the  production  of  electric  power  in 
our  Nation.  As  our  Nation  grows  and  its 
people's  standard  of  living  improves,  we 
can  expect,  as  someone  said  a  moment 
ago.  to  see  the  demand  for  electricity  go 
on  doubling  as  it  has  every  10  years  and, 
as  potential  hydropower  sites  are  used 
up,  more  and  more  of  this  demand  for 
electricity  will  have  to  be  met  by  steam 
generating  plants,  some  of  which  will  be 
fossil  fueled  while  others  will  be  nuclear 
fueled.  These  plants  will  require  enor- 
mous quantities  of  cooling  waters.  The 
waste  heat,  called  thermal  discharges, 
from  such  plants  now  affects  something 
over  7  percent  of  all  of  the  available 
fresh  water  runoff  in  the  48  contiguous 
States,  a  figure  which  has  been  projected 
to  rise  to  more  than  16  percent  by  1980. 
and  on  to  about  50  percent  by  the  year 
2000,  if  conventional  "once-through" 
cooling  procedures  were  still  in  use  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  the  waters  of 
our  lakes  and  streams  were  now  as  clean 
as  they  ought  to  be.  it  is  obvious  that 
this  situation  would  pose  an  environ- 
mental and  ecological  challenge  of  mas- 
sive  proportions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  44  nuclear  power- 
plants  moving  now  toward  construction 
here  and  there  around  the  Nation,  and 
some  42  more  in  the  planning  stage, 
It  also  would  be  obvious  that  action  may 
be  fast  outrunning  our  ability  to  apply 
reasonable  environmental  controls  and 
safeguards,  especially  since  such  power- 
plants  use  far  more  cooling  water  than 
conventionaU  fossil-fueled  powerplants. 
It  has  been  estimated,  for  instance,  that 
the  proposed  nuclear  powerplants  on 
CayTiga  Lake  in  New  York  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TON)  has  made  repeated  reference,  will 
circulate  through  its  cooling  system 
about  one-quarter  of  Cayuga's  volume 
of  water  each  year.  When  one  relates 
that  fact  to  the  further  fact  that  Ca- 
yuga, one  of  the  so-called  Finger  Lakes, 
is  a  deep  but  relatively  small  lake — the 
smallest  for  which  such  a  powerplant 
has  been  proposed — and  is  also  what  is 
called  a  "stratified"  lake  in  the  summer 
months,  with  "slow-flushing"  charac- 
teristics, it  becomes  clear  why  concern 
has  been  expressed  over  what  efifect  such 
huge  discharges  of  hot  water  into  It 
may  have. 

Now.  certainly,  the  States  should  be 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  establish 
reasonable  safeguards  against  such 
plants  adversely  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  waters  receiving  their  thermal 
discharges — safeguards  against  those 
discharges  becoming  what  some  people 
call  thermal  pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  addresses  It- 
self to  this  problem,  and  It  does  en- 
courage the  States  to  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  New  York  State  has 
moved  in  the  proper  direction.  Our  Wa- 
ter Resources  Commission  has  com- 
pleted public  hearings  around  the  State 
on  definitive  new  criteria  in  this  .espect, 
having:  done  so  under  existing  author- 
ity derived  from  article  xn  of  the  New 


York  State  Public  Health  law.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  utility  company  in- 
volved suggests  that  those  criteria  are 
too  restrictive  in  some  respects,  while 
others  say  they  are  not  strong  enough. 

There  is  no  point  here  in  going  into 
the  details  of  that  debate,  for  it  will  be 
settled  by  those  technically  competent 
to  judge  its  pros  and  cons.  But  what 
this  situation  does  illustrate  is  the  fact 
that  the  States  will  move  into  this  pic- 
ture, are  moving  into  it  now,  and,  I 
submit,  can  be  trusted  to  deal  as  effec- 
tively and  wisely  with  this  new  newly 
recognized  problem  of  thermal  pollution 
as  they  have  in  other  water  pollution 
areas. 

Now,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  urges 
Federal  standards,  instead.  He  is,  of 
course,  entitled  to  his  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  for  that  as  I  am  to  mine  that 
it  would  be  best  to  maintain,  here,  that 
same  careful  balance  between  State  and 
Federal  interests  in  this  area  of  con- 
cern as  was  achieved  on  passage  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  help  but  re- 
member that  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton).  appeared  in  the  well  of  the 
House  here  in  July  of  last  year,  inveigh- 
ing and  protesting  against  certain  Fed- 
eral standards  as  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  relative 
to  billboard  controls  imder  authority  of 
the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965. 
Perhaps,  there  is  an  adequate  reason  for 
his  change  of  attitude;  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  sure  there  is  in  the  mind  of  my  col- 
league. But  I  do  not  believe  that  Federal 
standards  in  just  one  water  quality 
area,  would  be  wise  or  workable  or  neces- 
sary. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated  and  the 
position  of  the  committee  sustained. 

Mr.  McEWEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  pointing  out  these  facts,  lest 
there  be  a  misunderstanding  that  our 
States  are  not  moving  ahead.  Certainly 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  matter  of 
dealing  vrith  thermal  discharge,  has,  as 
the  gentleman  just  pointed  out.  The  New 
York  State  Water  Resources  Conunisslon 
has  just  concluded  hearings  during  this 
past  month,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  can  anticipate  in  a  very  short  time 
standards  to  be  established  in  that  State, 
and  I  am  sure  other  States  will  follow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimi- 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  direct  some 
questions,  if  I  may,  to  the  author  of  the 
section  beginning  on  page  67  of  the  bill. 
This  has  to  do  with  training  grants  and 
contracts.  It  is  my  imderstandlng — and 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  other  member  of  the 
committee  who  wants  to  answer  this 
question — Is  it  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  who  will  be  the 
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one  who  determines  the  grants  to  in- 
stitutions, the  scholarships  and  stipends 
that  are  going  to  be  given  to  imdergrad- 
uate  students;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield,  there  is  a  present  provision  in  the 
legislation  and  under  the  present  law 
that  provides  for  precisely  the  same  pro- 
cedure for  a  similar  purpose,  but  not  so 
broad  as  this,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would 
not  acompllsh  the  objective,  so  it  amends 
present  section  5(d)  which  provides  pres- 
ently that  the  Secretary  can  provide 
training  in  technical  matters  relating 
to  the  causes,  prevention  and  control  of 
water  pollution  to  personnel  of  such 
agencies  and  other  persons  with  suitable 
qualifications.  This  is  being  done  pres- 
ently imder  the  present  water  pollution 
control  act,  and  this  is  an  extension  of 
that  authority. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  extends  it 
to  the  tune  of  $62  million  for  the  next 
3  years. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  For  the  next  3  years. 
This  is  as  a  result  of  the  report  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of 
personnel  in  order  to  accomplish  ade- 
quate water  pollution  control.  This  is 
based  upon  their  findings  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for,  the  number  and  the  estimated 
costs. 

If  the  gentlewomari  would  consult  the 
Record  of  yesterday  she  will  see  where 
I  placed  In  the  Record  a  synopsis  of  that 
report. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Would  the 
gentleman  further  advise  me  if  there 
were  any  hearings  on  this  particular  sec- 
tion where  people  from  higher  education 
were  called  In?  I  would  also  like  to  know 
specifically:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  stu- 
dents who  might  go  Into  this  kind  of 
training  are  presently  eligible  for  all  of 
the  other  programs  that  are  now  avail- 
able for  our  college  and  university  stu- 
dents? And  specifically  would  not  stu- 
dents now  being  included  in  this  pro- 
gram be  eligible  for  the  work-study  pro- 
gram? Are  they  not  now  eligible  for  eco- 
nomic oportunity  grants?  NDEA  student 
loans,  guaranteed  student  loans? 

Is  it  not  true  that  they  are  now  eli- 
gible for  all  these  present  forms  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman that  the  report  I  referred  to  is 
Senate  Document  No.  49  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  at  which  time  It  was 
found  that  there  are  not  adequate  laws 
available  to  accomplish  this,  and  there 
are  not  adequate  trainees  in  training  or 
programs  available  to  train  them  for  the 
purpose  of  this  particular  subject. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  that  in  almost  every  area  where 
professionally  trained  people  are  needed 
there  is  a  shortage,  but  I  have  serious 
question  about  setting  up  another  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  scholarships,  in  terms 
of  financial  aid  programs,  in  terms  of 
work-study  for  a  particular  purpose.  On 
page  68  I  notice  there  Is  a  provision  to 
pay  part  of  the  compensation  of  students 
employed  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  treatment 
works.  It  is  not  true  that  any  students 
who  are  in  colleges  or  universities  today 
would  be  eligible  for  the  work-study  pro- 
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grams  and  that  such  students  who  are 
working  could  be  paid  by  the  college  or 
the  university  under  federally  financed 
programs? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman that  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
an  adequate  program  under  existence, 
monesrwlse  or  otherwise,  to  swxjomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  or  I  would 
not  have  introduced  it  in  order  to  ac- 
complish that  objective,  pursuant  to  the 
Senate  report  and  printed  document 
that  I  have  referred  to. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Would  the 
gentleman  advise  me  if  he  called  for 
hearings  of  any  people  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  to  find  out  the  question 
of  eligibility,  for  programs  and  for  stu- 
dent financial  assistance? 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
students  who  are  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  eligible  for  work  and  study 
programs,  which  is  exactly  what  this 
outlines  on  page  68. 

I  also  have  serious  question  about  the 
scholarships.  There  is  no  reference  in  the 
bill  that  I  can  find  as  to  the  amount  of 
scholarships  that  any  student  would  re- 
ceive. The  bill  provides  4-year  scholar- 
ships with  no  celling  and  no  requirement 
based  on  "need."  Also  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  students  of  those  institutions  of 
higher  education  who  would  be  eligible 
for  the  program  outlined  here  would  not 
come  under  the  provisions  which  were 
adopted  last  year  by  this  Congress  in 
regard  to  disruption  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. At  the  present  time  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  is  looking 
into  this  whole  matter  of  student  assist- 
ance, financial  aid  to  the  students  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  and  at  the  graduate 
level.  At  a  time  Congress  is  reviewing  all 
of  the  student  financial  aid,  it  seems 
questionable  to  approve  of  a  further 
proliferation  imder  another  agency  of 
Goverrunent. 

I  also  notice  that  there  is  a  provision 
that  you  are  going  to  try  to  attract  sec- 
ondary students  with  a  promise  of  fi- 
nancial aid.  Is  this  going  to  be  another 
upward  bound  program  as  talent  search 
program  duplicating  again — programs 
that  are  already  in  existence? 
'  I  just  do  not  understand  the  reason 
for  this  proliferation  of  financial  aid 
programs.  I  see  this  happening  more  and 
more  often  on  bills  coming  from  the  vari- 
ous committees. 

We  put  in  so  man^  financial  aid  pro- 
grams that  nobody  in  Congress  can  keep 
tr?ick  of  them. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  reconsider 
and  reject  this  part  of  the  bill.  The 
money  could  be  better  spent  on  other 
parts  of  the  program  so  necessary  In 
water  pollution  control. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
painful  to  me.  In  one  very  important 
sense,  to  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  good  friend,  the  gentlemsui  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Were  I  knowledgeable  of  the  specific 
local  situation  about  which  he  is  con- 
cerned. I  might  quite  well  sympathize 
with  his  position  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  powerplant  on  Lake  Ca- 
yuga. 

In  another  sense  I  feel  almost  like  an 
example  of  those  fools  who  rush  in  where 


angels  fear  to  tread — into  the  middle  of 
this  obvious  New  York  fight. 

But  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  state  the 
committee's  position  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Basically,  the  reason  we  oppose  the 
amendment  is  that  we  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  wise  to  change  the  well-estab- 
lished rules  simply  to  achieve  a  desired 
result  in  one  specific  case. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
create  an  entirely  different  procedure 
with  respect  to  thermal  pollution,  which 
after  all  is  only  one,  although  admittedly 
one  important  phase  of  pollution,  from 
these  procedures  we  have  imlformly  ap- 
plied with  respect  to  all  sorts  and  types 
of  pollution  since  the  beginning  of  the 
program. 

I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to 
change  this  delicate  balance  that  we  have 
carefully  and  purposely  created  and  pre- 
served between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  States  promulgate 
their  own  standards,  but  the  Federal  au- 
thority must  review  and  approve  those 
standards.  There  were  specific  reasons 
for  this  arrangement,  and  it  appears  to 
be  working  well. 

I  think  that  this  balance  has  done 
some  very  good  things  by  encouraging 
the  States  and  indeed  requiring  them  in- 
dividually to  come  up  with  State  stand- 
ards on  all  phases  and  facets  of  pollu- 
tion. We  have  stimulated  a  very  great 
deal  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  States 
to  help  us  to  fight  this  great  menace. 

If  the  gentleman  were  simply  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  require  the  Secretary 
in  evaluating  State's  standards  to  take 
specific  account  of  the  adequacy  of  those 
State  standards  with  respect  to  thermal 
pollution,  I  think  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
Such  an  amendment  would  not  be  neces- 
sary in  my  opinion,  as  the  Secretary  al- 
ready takes  this  into  account.  But,  you 
see.  the  States  fix  the  water  quality 
standards  initially.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  set  up  Federal  stand- 
ards for  this  one  type  of  pollution  and 
place  it  in  a  completely  different  category 
from  all  other  forms  of  pollution. 

We  feel  that  the  State  should  draw  the 
standards.  But  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  direct  that  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  "Federal  water  quality 
standards,  expressly  designed  to  prevent 
thermal  pollution."  It  seems  to  me  con- 
sistent with  the  entire  philosophy  of  our 
efforts  heretofore  to  abate  water  pollu- 
tion that  we  should  require  with  regard 
to  thermal  pollution  exactly  the  same  sit- 
uation that  we  have  required  with  regard 
to  other  types  of  pollution. 

The  gentleman's  State  should  be  re- 
quired to  set  standards  in  that  regard. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  earlier  in  his  remarks  sug- 
gested that  this  situation  applied  to  New 
York  and  would  not  apply  anywhere  else. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  feel  there  Is  nothing 
imusual  here  that  could  not  occur  in 
many  other  States.  The  only  point  Is  that 
New  York  has  apparently  been  selected 
as  the  best  bet  when  It  comes  to  large 
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companies  establishing  a  plant  on  a  small 
lake,  a  very  sn^all  one. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  lakes  and  there 
is  no  question  there  are  lakes  in  the  gen- 
tleman's home  State.  So  it  is  not  a  unique 
situation  and  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
new  problem. 

While  I  recognize  the  need  in  general, 
if  we  are  going  to  set  standards,  they 
should  be  set  |>y  the  agencies  that  have 
done  the  research  on  thermal  pollution 
and  the  Statef  have  just  not  done  this 
research.  WouM  it  not  be  best  in  dealing 
with  this  problem  if  we  write  in  protec- 
tive legislation^  that  we  need  in  the  situ- 
ation, now  before  it  takes  place,  rather 
than  after  the |  pollution  damage  is  done 
and  require  thi  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  to  set  the  stand- 
ards, since  they  have  done  the  research 
and  are  expert  jln  the  field. 

Mr.  WRIGHjr.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's concern,  but  in  response  to  the 
gentleman's  question  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  point  oit  that  thermal  pollution 
is  not «  new  problem.  Thermal  pollution 
has  existed.  f<»r  example,  here  in  the 
nearby  estuarif  s  in  Maryland.  It  has  oc- 
curred in  Ch;sapeake  Bay.  Thermal 
pollution  has  f  robably  been  responsible 
there  for  the  di  struction  of  a  number  of 
former  oyster  3eds  and  other  shellfish 
habitations.  I  ( lo  not  think  that  it  is  a 
new  problem.  ]  do  not  believe  that  the 
gentleman  is  qv  ite  accurate  when  he  de- 
clares that  the  States  are  not  conver- 
sant with  this  problem.  I  would  be  very 
much  surprisec  were  I  to  discover  that 
the  great  Stat  i  of  New  York,  as  pro- 
gressive as  it  is  in  so  many,  many  ways, 
and  as  interested  as  the  people  in  New 
York  and  the  leadership  in  New  York 
have  been  with  respect  to  water  pollu- 
tion, would  noi  have  had  some  stand- 
ards developed,  and  would  not  be  inter- 
ested actively  in  preventing  excessive 
thermal  intrusDn  into  its  waters. 

Mr.  STRATI  ON.  We  have  standards, 
but  in  New  Yorlc  State  hearings  are  go- 
ing on  to  decrease  these  standards  now 
so  as  to  permit  those  plants  to  be  built. 
Mr.  OTTINCrER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

As  I  indicated  before,  I  support  the 
amendment  off)  red  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TON I  and  I  cc  ngratulate  him  for  his 
work  in  this  area.  He  has  performed  a 
veiT  valuable  se  rvice. 

Thermal  pollution,  which  can  be 
caused  by  both  nuclear  and  fossil  fuel 
powerplants.  pr  'sents  us  with  a  peculiar 
problem.  Althoi  gh  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment licenses  atomic  plants  that  cause 
the  problem,  nc  agency  accepts  respon- 
sibility for  it.  Tie  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  sp  ;cifically  stated  that  it 
has  no  jurisdiciion  over  thermal  pollu- 
tion and  does  lot  want  it.  The  AEC's 
sole  concern  is  for  safety. 

The  AEC  relie  s  on  the  State  conserva- 
tion agencies  to  pass  upon  the  effects 
that  a  plant  his  on  natural  resources 
and  experience  ( loesn't  indicate  that  that 
is  a  very  effectivi  i  method. 

The  Federal  F  ower  Commission,  which 
does  get  involved  in  the  environmental 
problems  caused  by  projects  under  its 
jurisdiction,  is  restricted  to  hydroelec- 
tric projects  anl  has  no  authority  over 


either  nuclear  or  fossil  fuel  plants.  We 
propose  to  change  this  in  the  Electric 
Reliability  Act,  which  is  now  before  the 
Communications  and  Power  Subcommit- 
tee of  which  I  am  a  member.  We  want  to 
retain  AEC  jurisdiction  over  safety  and 
give  the  FPC  authority  to  pass  on  other 
problems.  But  this  is  gctng  to  take  time. 
At  the  present  time,  tne  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  is  licensing  and,  in  fact,  promot- 
ing the  development  of  atomic  power 
plants  and  not  doing  anything  about  the 
serious  problem  of  thermal  pollution 
which  these  plants  and  fossil  fuel  plants 
cause. 

Now  this  is  not  a  case  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  being  asked  to  create 
standards  which  will  supersede  State 
standards.  It  is  a  case  where  Federal 
agencies  are  being  asked  to  set  stand- 
ards to  protect  from  adverse  effects  Fed- 
erally licensed  projects.  The  States  can- 
not be  relied  on  to  carry  the  ball. 

Much  to  my  sorrow.  I  have  to  report 
that  the  State  of  New  York  does  not  have 
a  veiT  good  record  in  this  regard.  In 
reply  to  my  good  friends  and  colleagues 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McEwen  and  Mr. 
RoBisoN)  I  must  point  out  that  while 
New  York  established  good  thermal  pol- 
lution standards  at  the  beginning,  the 
State  has  recently  moved  to  change  those 
standards.  The  hearings  to  which  they 
referred  are  not  to  strengthen  those 
standards  nor  to  see  that  they  are  more 
eflective,  but,  at  the  behest  of  the  utility 
companies,  to  change  the  definitions  so 
that  in  at  least  one  area,  tidal  estuaries, 
the  standards  are  substantially  lowered. 
I  don't  know  what  the  motivation  behind 
this  change  was.  but  the  effect  has  been 
to  make  it  easier  for  Consolidated  Edison 
Co.  to  build  a  number  of  nuclear  plants 
iii  the  lower  portion  of  the  Hudson  River, 
a  tidal  estuary.  I  am  afraid  there  will  be 
many  situations  with  respect  to  federally 
licensed  facilities  where  the  pressure  on 
the  States  from  the  utilities  is  just  too 
great. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTITNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  here  that  while  New  York 
State  has  set  those  standards,  they  really 
do  not  become  operative  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  approves  them.  So 
that  this  is  an  additional  protection  here. 
I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
to  our  other  distinguished  friends  from 
New  York  that  if  the  State  failed  to  es- 
tablish standards — and  I  am  thinking  of 
other  cases  'beyond  Cayuga  Lake — that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could,  in- 
deed, intervene  at  that  point  and  estab- 
lish standards  so  that  in  terms  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  you  already 
have  a  dual  Federal  involvement  here. 
They  can  set  standards,  the  Federals,  if 
the  State  does  not  act  within  2  years, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
Washington,  has  to  approve  those  stand- 
ards or  they  do  not  become  established. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man is  that  we  held  hearings  with  re- 
spect to  massive  fish  kills  caused  by  ther- 
mal effects  of  the  Consolidated  Edison 
plant  at  Indian  Point,  N.Y.  These  hear- 


ings were  before  the  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee. Interior  officials  came  to  that  com- 
mittee and  said  that  no  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  thermal  pollution  from 
nuclear  plants.  They  conceded  that  the 
problem  is  serious,  that  thermal  pollu- 
tion is  destructive  of  natural  resources 
and  should  be  stopped,  but,  they  said 
there  was  not  anything  they  could  do. 
They  do  not  have  the  authority.  The 
AEC  does  not  have  or  want  the  authority. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  does  not 
have  authority.  There  is  a  void  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  licensing  of  facilities 
that  cause  thermal  pollution  and  it 
should  be  taken  care  of. 

This  is  particularly  important,  because 
so  many  thermal  nuclear  powerplants 
are  being  presented  as  alternative  sources 
of  power  to  reduce  air  pollution. 

This  is  a  big  problem  and  it's  going 
to  get  bigger.  The  OfiBce  of  Science  and 
Technology  warned  President  Johnson 
that  the  bulk  of  the  new  generating 
facilities  in  this  country  over  the  two  or 
three  decades  will  be  nuclear.  They  esti- 
mated that  at  least  250  new  plants  will 
be  built  and  the  plants  will  be  a  lot  big- 
ger, too.  Each  will  have  a  capacity  be- 
tween 2.000  and  3.000  megawatts  as 
against  700  to  800  megawatts  of  today's 
plants. 

Experts  have  estimated  that  within  10 
years  nuclear  generating  facilities  will  be 
using  one-fifth  of  the  total  water  runoff 
in  this  country.  They  will  be  using  it  for 
cooling  and  the  effect  of  dumping  the 
very,  very  hot  water  back  into  the  lake, 
river  or  stream  from  which  it  came  could 
be  devastating.  With  the  cooling  devices 
now  advocated,  I  am  told  that  the  water 
may  still  be  as  much  as  25  degrees  hotter 
than  the  stream.  Furthermore,  it  will  be 
dead  water,  deficient  in  oxygen  and  rich 
in  the  nutrients  that  foster  the  rampant 
growth  of  noxious  algae  that  can  'kill"  a 
river  or  lake. 

Nuclear  plants  have  gp,lot  to  offer  as 
new  sources  of  energy.  But  we  ought  to 
be  careful,  before  these  huge  investments 
are  made,  that  we  do  have  the  necessary 
authority  to  regulate  their  operation  so 
as  to  prevent  destruction  of  our  fish  and 
wildlife. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr^  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  we  might  get  some  agreement 
on  a  limitation  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  further  dis- 
cussion on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 

this  amendment  conclude  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 

New  York  (Mr.  McEwen)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 

opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 

the    gentleman    from    New    York    (Mr. 

Stratton). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    (Mr. 

ROBISON). 
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Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  New  York 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  what  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ottinger),  said  a  moment 
ago  with  respect  to  the  opinion  he  has 
that  the  New  York  State  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  is  moving  to  de- 
crease or  to  erode  or  to  weaken  whatever 
water  quality  standards  we  have  cover- 
ing thermal  pollution. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Alfred  W.  Eipper,  who  is  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  fishery  biology  and 
leader  of  the  New  York  Cooperative 
Fishery  Unit  at  Cornell  University,  and 
chairman  of  the  Save  Cayuga  Lake  Com- 
mittee, as  presented  to  the  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  public  hearing  in 
Syracuse  in  March.  Among  other  things 
Professor  Eipper  says: 

My  compliments  to  the  Water  Resources 
Commission  on  both  Its  timely  recognition 
of  the  need  for  such  criteria — 

And  the  "criteria"  referred  to  is  the 
commission's  proposed  thermal  pollution 
criteria — 

and  Its  solicitation  of  public  opinion  on 
them.  These  criteria  seem  to  provide  a  good 
framework  for  regulating  thermal  discharges 
in  ways  that  will  avoid  serious  damage  to 
aquatic  environments,  without  excessively 
restricting  the  producers  of  heated  eflBuents 
in  most  situations. 

Then  the  professor  goes  on  to  make  a 
couple  of  recommendations  for  changes 
in  those  criteria,  and  then  he  says: 

In  combination  with  the  presently  pro- 
posed 3-degree,  300-foot  criterion,  these 
should  effectively  safeguard  New  York's  deep 
stratified  lakes  from  thermal  damage. 

This  clearly  indicates  New  York  is 
moving  to  strengthen,  not  weaken,  its 
control  standards  against  thermal  pol- 
lution, even  though  the  ultimate  deci- 
sions have  yet  to  be  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)   is  recognized. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  is 
recognized.  '  , 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  indicate  that  this  amendment  is  a 
very  simple  test  of  whether  we  are  really 
interested  in  doing  something  about  ther- 
mal pollution.  We  could  talk  about  the 
philosophy  of  Federal  versus  State  stand- 
ards, but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the 
only  effective  work  that  has  been  done, 
has  been  done  by  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration.  The  only 
real  concern  has  been  expressed  by  the 
Etepartment  of  the  Interior. 

If  we  give  the  job  of  certifying  to  these 
agencies,  we  can  prevent  this  menace  of 
thermal  pollution  before  it  gets  under 
way.  If  we  do  not,  it  clearly  is  going  to 
be  eroded  in  New  York,  in  spite  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rob- 
isoN)  says.  The  word  around  Albany  is 


that  the  tough  bill  that  went  through 
the  assembly  is  not  going  to  get  through 
the  senate,  and  if  it  does,  the  Governor 
is  going  to  veto  It,  because  they  are  more 
interested  in  building  nuclear  power- 
plants  than  they  are  in  protecting  our 
small  recreational  lakes. 

If  this  happens  to  Cayuga  Lake,  and 
if  Cayuga  Lake  goes  the  way  of  Lake 
Erie — I  am  surprised  the  gentleman  who 
fought  so  hard  to  end  pollution  on  Lake 
Erie  is  not  on  my  side  on  this  question — 
then  many  other  lakes  are  going  the  way 
of  Lake  Erie  and  we  are  doing  permanent 
damage  to  the  recreational  environment 
of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha). 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  im- 
portant fact  of  this  total  argument  is 
being  completely  overlooked;  that  is,  the 
States  must  establish  water  quality 
standards  and  they  must  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

After  all  the  scientists  and  engineers 
and  qualified  experts  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  review  these  standards,  if 
they  find  they  are  not  acceptable  or  do 
not  meet  the  water  quality  standards 
that  should  be  established  in  that  area, 
then  they  make  recommendations  to  the 
States  to  upgrade  these  water  quality 
standards.  Certainly,  with  all  the  know- 
how  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
they  are  not  going  to  permit  the  State  of 
NeW  York  to  permit  thermal  pollution  if 
it  can  be  avoided. 

The  argument  that  the  State  is  going 
to  turn  its  back  on  the  people  of  New 
York  anci  allow  a  company  to  pollute 
Cayuga  Lake,  I  believe,  is  a  fallacious  one. 
Certainly  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
will  not  do  it  should  the  State  decide 
to  do  it. 

Assuniing  that  the  gentlemen  are  cor- 
rect, that  there  is  a  hearing  going  on 
now — I  am  not  aware  of  this,  but  assum- 
ing there  is  a  hearing  going  on — to  modi- 
fy the  State  standards,  already  accept- 
able, these  modifications  must  in  turn  be 
approved  by  the  Department  of  the  I.i- 
terior,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
He  is  not  going  to  permit  any  thermal 
pollution  of  this  lake.  But  to  the  contrary 
assure  that  they  meet  acceptable  water 
quality  requirements. 

As  an  added  fact  let  me  point  out  to 
the  committee  that  the  company  con- 
structing the  utility  in  that  area  has  vol- 
untarily stopped  construction  until  this 
whole  question  of  theiTnal  pollution  can 
be  more  adequately  studied.  I  believe 
there  is  adequate  time  here  to  make  this 
determination  before  we  would  see  any 
pollution  of  Lake  Cayu?a.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  » Mr.  Wright  ) . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Stratton)  . 

The  amendment  was.  rejected. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 


I  take  this  time  in  order  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt), 
so  as  to  get  a  clarification  of  the  mean- 
ing of  language  in  one  of  the  definitions. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  ask  this  question  of  a 
knowledgeable  member  of  the  committee. 

First  I  should  like  to  recognize  the 
committee's  excellent  work  on  this  bill, 
which  seems  to  me  a  broad  and  intelli- 
gent approach  to  the  questions  involved. 

There  is  one  area  in  this  bill  which 
touches  my  area  closely,  and  I  believe 
also  may  affect  other  portions  of  the 
country. 

The  report,  on  page  2.  under  the  head- 
ing "Oil  Pollution."  deals  with  oil  and 
matter,  and  refers  to  some  200  sub- 
stances which  conceivably  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior  might  define  as  sub- 
stances in  which  prevention  of  pollution 
could  apply. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  be  clear  about 
is  that  these  substances,  under  the  defi- 
nition of  "matter"  on  page  38  of  tlie  bill, 
would  include  such  things  as  very  fine 
washings,  for  instance,  from  a  dredge 
producing  shell  as  an  industrial  product. 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  term 
"dredged  spoil"  which  is  exempted  from 
the  term  "matter"  did  not  exempt  this 
type  of  substance. 

Subsection  2  says: 

"Matter"  means  any  siibstance  of  any  de- 
st5tiptlon  or  origin,  other  than  oil — 

And  then  the  words  "dredged  spoil" 
are  used. 

So  "dredged  spoil"  would  be  excluded 
from  the  definition  of  matter.  However, 
Webster's  Third  International  Dictionary 
defines  "to  dredge"  as  "to  deepen  with 
a  dredging  machine;  excavate  with  a 
dredge."  It  defines  "spoil"  as  "a  material 
(as  refuse,  earth,  or  rock)  excavated 
usually  in  mining,  dredging,  or  excavat- 
ing," and  gives  the  example  of  an  arti- 
ficial island  built  with  spoil  from 
dredging  operations.  I  assume  that  the 
term  "dredged  spoil"  would  mean  that 
spoil  which  is  removed  from  a  dredge 
cut,  as  where  a  channel  is  being  deep- 
ened, and  then  the  spoil  is  moved  to  a 
spoil  island  or  dump  in  whole,  as  a  waste 
product,  rather  than  something  which 
might  be  washed  overboard  from  what 
really  amounts  to  a  floating  manufac- 
turing plant. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
if  the  gentleman  would  accept  my  re- 
sponse, that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  author  of  the  Webster's  diction- 
ary and  the  committee  are  all  in  agree- 
ment. I  think  we  intend  to  include  in 
our  use  of  the  term  "dredged  spoil"  pre- 
cisely what  the  gentleman  assumes  we 
intend  to  include;  that  is.  material  moved 
from  one  place  to  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  navigation  channel  or 
for  other  such  purposes  that  may  Require 
the  removal  of  earth  from  one  place  to 
another.  I  would  not  believe,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  committee  would  believe, 
that  the  type  of  operation  which  the 
gentleman  describes  as  a  floating  factoiT 
and  the  refuse  that  is  spewed  out  from 
that  kind  of  an  operation  would  be 
exempted  under  the  term  "dredged 
spoil. "  I  do  not  believe  that  that  type  of 
activity  would  be  summarily  exempted 
as  dredged  spoil.  The  extent  that  the 
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refuse  from  su«h  an  operation  would  be 
prohibited  as  -matter"  defined  by  the 
Secretary  woulfl  be.  of  course,  up  to  the 
Secretary  to  determine.  However,  I  think 
It  Is  clear  that  such  refuse  from  such  a 
manufacturing  operation  could  be  In- 
cluded by  the  $ecretary  in  his  listing  of 
hazardous  and  harmful  matter  and 
would  not  be  summarily  exempted  from 
such  a  listing  uiider  the  guise  of  its  being 
dredged  spoil,    j 

AUXNOMXNT    ^TERKO    BT    MR.    KORTON 

Mr.  HORTOil.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.! 

The  Clerk  reajd  as  follows: 

Amendment  o^ered  by  Mr.  Horton:  On 
page  75.  after  Uiie  24,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"Ssc.  4.  Sectloii  12  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Contrbl  Act.  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  I 

•'•(f)  It  Is  the  I  purpose  of  this  subsection 
to  authorize  a  program  which  will  provide 
official  recognltloa  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  Industrial  firms  and  to  p>olttlcal 
STibdl^Slons  of  Btates  which  demonstrate 
excelimce  in  thelk'  waste  treatment  and  pol- 
lution abatement  programs.  The  Secretary 
shall,  m  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
State  water  poUuttlon  control  agency,  estab- 
lish regulations  Hinder  which  such  recogni- 
tion may  be  granted. 

"  '(A)  The  Sectetary  shall  award  a  certifi- 
cate or  certificate^  and  a  flag  or  flags  of  suit- 
able design  to  eflch  Industrial  organization 
or  political  subdivision  which  qualifies  for 
such  recognition!  under  reg^ulatlons  estab- 
lished by  this  subjection. 

"•(B)  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Governor  of  ithe  appropriate  State,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hduse  of  Representatives,  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  notified  of  the  i  iward  by  the  Secretary,  and 
the  awarding  of  isuch  recognition  shall  be 
published  In  the  |  Federal  Register. 

"  '(C)  Beglnnlilg  on  the  day  foUowlng  the 
awarding  of  sucti  recognition,  the  recipient 
Industry  or  political  subdivision  is  author- 
ized to  display  pubUcly  the  flag  and  certifi- 
cate. Including  the  display  of  the  flag  Insignia 
and  the  receipt  jof  recognition  as  part  of 
advertising  and  oiher  material  which  Is  pub- 
licly distributed  ar  broadcast.' " 

And  renumber  succeeding  sections  and 
references  thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  HORTOfJ.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  to  H.R.  4148  provides  for  a 
program  of  Federal  recognition  awards 
to  private  industry  and  local  government 
which  demonstrate  excellence  in  the  fight 
against  pollution  of  our  waterways. 

Every  once  in]  a  while  it  is  refreshing 
for  the  Federal  (Government  to  help  solve 
a  pressing  natiorial  problem  with  a  pro- 
gram which  doei  not  cost  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  launch,  iand  which  is  relatively 
free  of  bureaucratic  redtape. 

In  the  summer  of  1966,  the  National 
Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  jon  Government  Opera- 
tions, chaired  by  our  able  colleague.  Con- 
gressman RoBER^  Jones  of  Alabama,  held 
hearings  on  pollution  problems  in  Mon- 
roe and  Wayne  Counties  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  wis  during  these  hearings 
in  Wayne  County  that  a  constituent  of 
mine.  County  IClerk  Leonard  Schlee, 
called  me  aside  4nd  made  the  suggestion 
that  an  effectlvf  way  to  encourage  pri- 
vate initiative  iii  improving  waste  treat- 
ment and  eliminating  pollution  would  be 
to  institute  a  nationally  publicized  "clean 
water"  award,  sfaillar  to  the  "E"  awards 


given  to  defense  plants  during  World 
War  II.  This  award  would  be  given  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  industries  which 
took  exemplary  initiative  in  solving  pol- 
lution problems,  through  Improvement  of 
waste  treatment  methods,  or  through  In- 
stallation of  modern  waste  treatment 
facilities  meeting  the  stringent  standards 
of  the  award. 

Upon  returning  f-rom  those  hearings 
almost  3  years  ago,  I  submitted  legisla- 
tion which  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  grant  such  awards  to  pri- 
vate companies  and  local  governments. 

Since  that  time,  the  problems  of  pollu- 
tion in  this  Nation  have,  despite  great 
efTort  on  many  fronts,  grown  worse.  The 
Federal  Government,  because  of  huge 
budget  commitments  to  the  war  and  to 
other  domestic  needs,  has  not  been  able 
to  supply  enough  antipollution  dollars, 
nor  even  all  of  the  funds  Congress  has 
authorized  to  help  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments attack  pollution.  We  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  act  on  a  plan  of  tax  In- 
centives for  industries  which  invest  in 
antipollution  facilities. 

I  believe  that  a  nationally  publicized 
and  carefully  administered  program  of 
Federal  "Clean  Water"  awards  could  pro- 
vide some  of  the  needed  Incentive  to  get 
industry  and  local  government  to  re- 
spond positively  to  the  sorry  state  of  too 
many  of  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams. 
My  amendment  springs  from  the  idea 
that  one  of  the  foundations  of  private 
initiative  is  the  desire  for  public  recogni- 
tion and  community  approval.  Business 
recognizes  the  importance  of  public  good 
will  as  a  necessity  for  building  markets 
and  for  obtaining  and  retaining  compe- 
tent management  and  employees.  East- 
man Kodak  Co..  in  Rochester,  has  dem- 
onstrated its  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  factor.  This  firm,  which 
Is  in  the  process  of  building  a  modem 
secondary  treatment  plant  for  its  chemi- 
cal and  industrial  wastes,  has  publicly 
contracted  with  a  little  goldfish,  to  test 
the  purity  of  Its  treated  effluent — using 
the  health  of  this  lively  creature  as  testi- 
mony to  the  company's  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate water  pollution. 

A  program  of  "clean  water"  awcu-ds 
would  provide  a  double  incentive,  at  very 
little  cost  to  the  Government.  It  would 
serve  to  encourage  companies  and  locali- 
ties which  have  taken  very  little  initia- 
tive in  cleaning  up  their  wastes  to  get 
on  the  stick  and  do  their  part  to  attack 
this  problem.  It  would  also  serve  to  pub- 
licly recognize  those  cities  and  towns  and 
industrial  firms  which  have  already  ex- 
pended millions  of  dollars  to  provide 
truly  exemplary  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties, or  to  develop  needed  improvements 
In  waste  treatment  techniques. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment would  sharply  focus  on  the  high 
priority  that  our  Government  gives  to 
correcting  the  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment. Even  at  a  time  when  the  truly 
massive  apprc^riations  necessary  to  lick 
the  pollution  problem  are  beyond  our 
reach,  a  well-administered  and  well-pub- 
licized program  of  awards  for  excellence 
in  pollution  control  would  stimulate  the 
conscience  of  America,  and  I  believe, 
would  help  to  stimulate  action  on  the 
part  of  both  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  do  their  part  in  this  fight. 


I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  know  of  no  one  who  has  served 
with  more  diligence  and  who  has  gained 
more  knowledge  in  water  resource  de- 
velopment than  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton), 
who  has  Just  offered  this  amendment. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  amendment 
is  one  that  is  of  great  value.  It  could  be 
utilized  by  industries  which  are  making 
a  great  effort  to  meet  the  problem  of 
water  pollution  and  to  increase  the  qual- 
ity of  water  from  which  withdrawals  are 
made.  Therefore  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  grant  recogni- 
tion to  these  vast  industrial  efforts,  and 
for  that  reason  they  would  play  a  much 
greater  role  in  seeking  an  answer  to  the 
solution  of  a  major  public  endeavor,  and 
that  is  to  clean  up  the  waters  of  our 
country.  Consequently,  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  will  accept  the  amendment, 
because  I  feel  it  has  great  value. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  certainly  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Jones).  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  gentleman  on  the  Natural 
Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  am 
sure  that  through  the  efforts  of  that 
subcommittee  and  the  hearings  which 
we  held  throughout  the  country,  we  did 
much  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  private  industry,  and  by  many 
local  governments,  to  abate  pollution. 
We  found  little  public  recognition  for 
vast  expenditures  by  private  industries 
and  for  great  courage  by  local  elected 
ofiQclals  to  institute  expensive  local  pro- 
grams to  solve  pollution  problems. 

A  program  such  as  proposed  here  would 
give  some  Federal  recognition  which 
would  not  be  in  terms  of  any  monetary 
value,  but  an  award  which  would  repre- 
sent recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  outstanding  anti- 
pollution programs  which  in  my  opinion 
would  certainly  be  warranted  and  ad- 
visable. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  has  a  good  idea  here.  Be- 
cause this  amendment  was  not  read  in 
full,  we  have  no  imderstanding  of  the 
limitation  that  would  be  imposed  upon 
this  award.  I  am  more  than  satisfied  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  contends 
that  the  award  would  be  made  only  to 
persons  who  are  deserving,  industries, 
municli>allties,  and  others  who  have  done 
something  in  terms  of  cleaning  up  our 
streams,  and  would  not  be  something 
that  would  be  handed  out  merely  at  the 
whim  or  caprice  on  the  part  of  someone, 
or  without  due  consideration  to  the  ef- 
forts which  have  been  made  by  the  par- 
ties involved. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  did  terminate  the 
reading  of  the  amendment.  However,  I 
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have  sent  a  copy  of  this  amendment 
around  to  all  Members.  There  would  be 
no  caprice  or  whim  in  the  selection  of 
industries,  businesses,  or  governments  to 
receive  these  awards.  The  essential  part 
of  the  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

(f)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  to 
authorize  a  program  which  will  provide  offi- 
cial recognition  by  the  United  Stetee  Gov- 
ernment to  Industrial  firms  and  to  political 
subdivisions  of  States  which  demonstrate 
excellence  in  their  waste  treatment  and  pol- 
lution abatement  programs.  The  Secretary 
shall  In  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
State  water  pcHlutlon  control  agency  estab- 
lish regulations  under  which  such  recogni- 
tion may  be  granted. 

Thus,  regulations  would  be  required  on 
which  to  base  recognition  and  granting 
of  awards. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  point  out  that  cer- 
tificates shall  be  awarded  and  that  the 
people,  the  industry  or  the  munici- 
pality  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hortom 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  or- 
der to  conserve  further  discussion  on 
the  point  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  on  the  amendment  itself, 
the  committee  does  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Record  show 
that  the  author  of  the  amendment  made 
a  very  impressive  and  persuasive  pres- 
entation before  the  committee.  He  had 
an  sunendment  that  showed  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  had  been  given  to  it.  It 
was  reviewed  by  the  staff,  both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  participating, 
and  suggestions  and  modifications  were 
made  to  it. 

We  do  accept  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OITERED  BT  MR.  VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  On 
page  78,  after  line  17,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Ctongress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

"(1)  that  because  certain  waters  of  the 
Nation  which  have  been  subject  to  Increas- 
ing pollution  over  the  years  may  become 
environmental  disaster  areas  In  which  the 
water  of  the  region  Is  In  Inmiedlate  danger 
of  becoming  unsuitable  or  possibly  harm- 
ful to  the  population  of  the  area.  Therefore, 
Cksngress  resolves  by  this  section  to  provide 
an  emergency  fund  to  provide  permanent 
corrective  relief  for  tboee  areas  of  the  Nation 
which  are  In  environmental  crises. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'C!ommlsslon'  means  the 
Pollution  Disaster  Commission  authorized 
by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  term  'pollution  disaster  area' 
means  any  area  of  the  United  States,  the 
Continental  Shelf,  or  the  Great  Lakes,  In 
which  the  water  has  become  or  Is  In  danger 
of  becoming  unsuitable  or  harmful  for  the 
uses  to  which  It  has  been  traditionally  used 
In  that  area  because  of  the  accumulation  of 


pollutants  or  other  Induced  changes  in  the 
environment  and  ecology. 

"(3)  The  term  'fund'  means  the  Pollu- 
tion Disaster  Fund  authorized  by  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section. 

"(4)  The  term  'waste  treatment  works' 
means  the  various  devices  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  sewage  or  Industrial  wastes  of  a 
liquid  nature,  including  the  necessary  in- 
terceptor, outfall,  storm,  lateral,  collector, 
sewers,  pumping,  power,  and  other  equip- 
ment, and  their  appurtenances,  and  Includes 
any  extensions,  Improvements,  remodeling, 
additions,  and  alterations  thereof. 

"(6)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(6)  The  term  'person'  means  any  In- 
dividual, corporation,  company,  association, 
firm,  partnership,  society,  and  Joint  stock 
company. 

"(c)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  estabUshed  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Pollution 
Disaster  Commission. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  establish  those  areas  in  the 
United  States,  the  Continental  Shelf,  and 
the  Great  Lakes  which  are  pollution  disaster 
areas  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Coomilssion  shall  be  comptosed 
of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  four  of  whom  snail  be  rec- 
ognized experts  in  the  fields  of  biology, 
ecology,  and  conservation  and  the  remainder 
of  whom  shall  be  representatives  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  No  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States. 

"(4)  Members  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President. 

"(5)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  receive  $1(X)  for  each  day 
(Including  traveltlme)  during  which  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

"(6)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  In  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, In  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  i>ersons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(7)  Pour  members  of  the  Commlslson 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(8)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

"(9)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable.  Such  personnel  shall  be  ap- 
pointed subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  apfwlntments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  shall  be  paid 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(10)  The  Commission  may  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
section  bold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  advisable. 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  "Pollution  Disaster  Fund". 
There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  ini- 
tially establish  the  fund  at  $1(X). 000.000  and 
to  replenish  it  thereafter  to  maintain  it  at 
such  amount.  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, Is  authorized  to  expend  moneys 
from  the  fund  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  (1)  Whenever,  in  carrying  out  its  du- 
ties under  subsection  (c),  the  Commission 
determines  that  an  area  of  the  United  States, 
the  Continental  Shelf,  or  the  Great  Lakee,  is 


a  pollution  disaster  area,  and  of  such  dimen- 
sion that  solutions  are  beyond  the  capability 
of  any  single  individual  state,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  such  deter- 
mination and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
case  of  a  pollution  disaster  area,  to  provide 
permanent  corrective  relief  for  the  pollution 
disaster  area  as  authorized  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  area  declared  to  be 
be  a  pollution  disaster  area,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  from  the  fund 
to  any  State  and  to  any  political  subdivision 
of  such  State,  and  to  any  interstate  agency 
created  by  such  State  and  one  or  more  other 
States,  for  any  activity  designed  to  pro\'ide 
permanent  corrective  relief  to  such  area.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  works  within  the  pollu- 
tion disaster  area.  A  grant  for  construction 
of  waste  treatment  works  shall  not  exceed 
90  percent  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  such 
construction.  The  Secretary  Is^  also  author- 
ized to  purchase  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
and  to  make  loans  (including  participations 
in  loans),  and  to  guarantee  loans,  from  the 
fund  to  aid  In  financing  any  projects  by  pri- 
vate persons  for  the  construction  of  any 
waste  treatment  facility  or  any  other  related 
facility.  Financial  assistance  authorized  by 
this  paragraph  shall  be  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  Loans  and  guarantees  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  at  low  rates  of  inter- 
est as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"  (3 )  The  Secretary  shall,  in  any  case  where 
there  is  more  than  one  pollution  disaster 
area  requesting  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion, give  priority  to  those  areas  containing 
the  highest  concentrations  of  population 
and  having  economies  dependent  upon  the 
threatened  natural  resources,  and  to  those 
areas  where  the  polluted  waters  are  inter- 
state waters  or  waters  along  the  boundary 
between  this  country  and  Canada,  and  be- 
tween this  country  and  Mexico." 

Mr.  VANIK  ( during  the  reading ) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

I  have  sent  copies  of  the  amendment  to 
both  sides  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  before  the  committee  at  the 
present  time  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  national  pollution  disaster  areas, 
and  for  this  purpose  I  have  requested  an 
appropriation  of  $100  million  which  will 
be  directed  toward  the  really  massive 
pollution  problems  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  sup- 
ported pollution  proposals  which  were 
authorized  or  which  were  brought  to  the 
Congress  by  this  committee.  In  my  period 
of  time  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  I 
have  joined  in  authorizing  and  sponsor- 
ing and  in  supporting  over  three  billion 
dollars  in  water  pollution  control  legis- 
lation, of  which  $1.5  billion  has  been  ap- 
propriated. 

Today,  after  the  expenditure  of  this 
kind  of  money,  we  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
which  is  worse  than  it  was  when  we  first 
started  these  programs.  It  Is  said  that 
Lake  Erie  is  a  dead  body  of  water.  And 
we  do  have  a  oody  of  water  which  is  de- 
teriorating so  rapidly  that  it  has  indeed 
become  the  Nation's  greatest  pollution 
disaster  area. 
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We  are  likely  to  become  the  Nation's 


depressed  area,  because 
problem.  There  are  other 


parts  of  Amerlc  i  that  have  a  comparable 
problem.  There  is  a  problem  in  northern 
New  Jersey,  aiid  southern  New  York, 
along  the  Hud^n  River.  We  have  the 
problem  that  occurs  along  southern  Lake 
Michigan,  along  stretches  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  anc  along  the  cofist  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  that  we  should 
consider  appro  iching  the  problem  of 
pollution  on  a  i  egional  basis,  in  a  mas- 
sive way,  to  mi  set  these  problems. 

For  example  in  Lake  Michigan  we 
find  that  out  of  $51  million  that  was 
allocated  to  Illi  lois  from  Federal  funds, 
only  $12.7  mil  ion  has  gone  to  Cook 
County. 

Detroit,  which  pours  its  waste  into 
the  Detroit  Rivtr,  which  runs  into  Lake 
Erie — probably  the  largest  single  source 
of  our  pollutior — out  of  $47  million  al- 
hjcated-to  the  State  of  Michigan  in  the 
hist  19- years  oily  38  million  has  been 
spent  in  Wayne  [bounty. 

We  have  the  same  problem  in  Ohio. 
Although  we  hrve  had  almost  $49  mil- 
lion provided  ir  Federal  funds,  we  find 
that  these  monsys  have  been  scattered 
throughout  the  3tate  in  small  but  neces- 
sary projects,  which  help,  but  the  great 
source  of  pollu  ;ion,  the  great  polluted 
area  of  Lake  Erie,  receives  no  corisid- 
eration  at  all  related  to  its  need. 

A  great  manji  other  grants  have  been 
made  which  ar;  really  in  the  form  of 
economic  development.  We  find  a  lot  of 
these  resources  being  allocated  by  the 
several  States,  "lot  to  clear  up  existing 
pollution,  but  o  provide  for  sanitary 
systems  and  s<  wage  disposal  systems, 
which  make  it  possible  for  new  indus- 
tries to  locate  in  these  areas. 

In  testimony  1  >ef ore  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  tie  Assistant  Director  of 
the  General  Ac<  ounting  OfiBce  indicated 
the  use  of  U  S.-f  nanced  waste  treatment 
works  for  the  s)le  treatment  of  private 
industrial  wastei;  might  beconie  common. 
So  what  we  r  eed  is  a  task  force  ap- 
proach— someth  ng  that  will  be  directed 
regionally  to  thi;  area  of  need. 

My  legislation  is  directed  toward  that 
end.  I  think  aboi  it  Lake  Erie.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  may  ihink  about  disasters  of 
those  proportiors  that  affect  their  com- 
munities. But  I  say  that  our  Lake  Erie 
problem  is  inter  lational.  It  is  interstate. 
It  is  completely  beyond  the  capacity  of 
any  single  State  to  solve.  Therefore,  it  is 
a  national  problem.  It  requires  a  special 
approach  which  is  not  available  under 
existing  law. 

I  cannot  just  stand  by  and  see  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Like  Erie  problem  over- 
looked. I  cannot  give  up  on  Lake  Erie.  I 
feel  that  we  ou(;ht  to  perform  a  trans- 
plant to  bring  tack  life  to  the  lake  in- 
stead of  trying  t )  perform  an  autopsy  on 
something  that  i  s  dead  and  gone. 

I  have  not  giv  ;n  up  hope  on  Lake  Erie 
and  I  plead  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  on  this 
Committee  to  provide  the  help  that  is 
needed  on  this  most  critical  problem. 

Mr.  PUCINSIJ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  im  happy  to  yield  to  my 


distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  amend- 
ment and  I  certainly  would  like  to  sup- 
port him. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  giving  the 
House  an  opportunity  in  this  bill  to  deal 
with  the  specific  isplated  problems  of 
greatest  need.  The  whole  approach  of 
specifying  disaster  areas  and  moving  in 
with  assistance  is  not  new.  We  do  it 
under  the  Economic  Development  Act 
and  we  do  it  with  various  other  proce- 
dures. 

The  gentleman  is  proposing  the  ma- 
chinery that  would  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  move  in  with  substantial 
resources  when  a  problem  starts  to  de- 
velop which  could  become  an  ultimate 
disaster. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  provides  aid 
across  the  board  to  all  communities  and 
deals  with  a  broad  stroke  in  dealing  with 
the  problem. 

What  the  gentleman  is  proposing  here 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  and  there  are 
certain  potentials  for  great  disaster  in 
this  country  affected  by  pollution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  There  is  no  greater 
problem  right  now  than  Lake  Erie.  So 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  recall  the 
wise  words  of  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
expert  Members  of  this  Congress  in  this 
field,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
who  yesterday  said: 

Some  scientists  have  suggested  as  Mr. 
Wright  said,  that  It  may  already  be,  In  a 
sense,  a  dead  lake.  In  that  unless  massive 
measures  are  undertaken  Immediately,  the 
problem  may  be  almost  irreversible. 

Then  he  said: 

Not  only  $100  million  but  several  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  will  be  required  In  order 
to  clean  out  and  to  reverse  the  situation  ex- 
isting in  Lake  Erie  so  as  to  restore  it  to  an 
acceptable  level  of  quality  and  maintain 
it  in  accordance  with  the  standards  in  ex- 
istence now. 

Certainly,  we  have  here  a  situation 
where  it  will  take  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  to  restore  Lake  Erie.  If  there 
had  been  available  an  apparatus  such  as 
the  gentleman  is  now  proposing  in  this 
amendment  5  years  ago  or  10  years  ago. 
Lake  Erie  would  not  be  the  disaster  area 
that  it  is  today. 

So  for  that  reason,  I  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  want  it  to  be  clear 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  negligence  of 
the  States  bordering  on  the  lake  in  the 
first  place  at  anytime  in  the  last  50  years, 
they  could  have  stopped  the  pollution 
and  we  would  not  have  that  problem  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  here  today  before 
us.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that.  It  was 
not  because  of  any  neglect  or  delay  on 
the  part  of  this  body. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  not  quarrel 
with  the  gentleman's  statement  in  that 
regard.  He  is  an  expert  in  this  field  and 


I  respect  his  good  judgment.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  what  the  gentleman  is  pro- 
posing is  the  creation  of  an  agency  or  an 
apparatus  that  would  be  able  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  these  problems,  these  huge 
problems  that  often  go  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  legislation  now  before  us. 

I  think  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
This  is  the  way  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem. The  gentleman  has  said,  "Let  us  set 
up  a  fund  of  $100  million  so  we  can  move 
in  and  deal  efTectively  before  it  spreads 
and  affects  the  whole  community."  For 
that  reason,  I  think  it  is  an  imaginative 
amendment.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
the   Committee  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague  for  his  foresight  in  bringing 
forth  this  amendment.  It  is  my  hope  it 
will  be  adopted.  I  think  it  is  patently 
clear  to  everyone  that  Lake  Erie  is  just 
one  of  many  unfortunate  situations  that 
exist  in  the  Nation  with  reference  to  the 
pollution  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  recreational 
areas.  As  an  example,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
voted  a  $100  million  bond  issue  for  air- 
and  water-pollution  control.  It  seems  to 
me  absolutely  necessary  that  this  Con- 
gress cooperate  with  the  citizens  of  our 
country,  not  only  those  bordering  on 
Lake  Erie,  or  other  great  lakes,  and  offer 
them  an  opportunity  to  match  funds  in 
some  manner  or  other  to  clear  up  this 
pollution  which,  in  the  case  of  Lake  Erie, 
is  creating  almost  a  dead  lake. 

I  certainly  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  understand  there  have  been  con- 
siderations of  other  methods  by  which 
this  serious  condition  may  be  met  and 
eliminated.  I  would  rather  have  this 
amendment  accepted  than  to  try  to  wait 
for  other  crash  programs  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional pollution  disaster  fund,  will  pro- 
vide a  much-needed  stimulus  to  the  water 
quality  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  other  na- 
tional waterways. 

This  amendment  will  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  $100  million  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  pollution  disaster  fund 
within  the  Treasury  Department.  To 
channel  these  moneys  into  needy  areas, 
a  seven-man  Pollution  Disaster  Commis- 
sion will  be  created.  Four  of  its  members 
shall  be  acknowledged  experts  in  the 
fields  of  biology,  ecology,  and  conserva- 
tion and  the  remaining  three  persons 
will  be  representatives  of  the  general 
public.  All  members  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  will  have  as  their  task,  the 
allocating  of  Federal  funds  to  areas  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Continental  Shelf  which  have  been  sub- 
ject to  increasing  pollution  and  whose 
waters  are  in  imminent  danger  of  be- 
coming unsuitable  or  harmful  to  the  pop- 
ulation. 

These  areas  will  be  designated  as  en- 
vironmental disaster  areas  and  as  such 
will  be  eligible  for  Federal  aid  through 
the  pollution  disaster  fund,  to  take  what- 
ever action  necessary  to  correct  the  in- 
adequate and  substandard  condition  of 
their  waters. 

Ninety  percent  matching  grants  will 
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be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  coordination  with  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
to  any  State  or  political  subdivision  for 
any  activity  designed  to  provide  per- 
manent corrective  relief  to  the  disaster 
area,  including  the  construction  of  ap- 
propriate waste  treatment  works. 

The  amendment  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  and  guarantee  loans 
to  any  individual,  association,  or  com- 
pany for  the  construction  of  any  waste 
treatment  facility. 

This  amendment  is  offered  in  direct 
response  to  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
conditions  of  our  Nation's  waterways. 
Waters  such  as  Lake  Erie,  where  people 
at  one  time  could  freely  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures it  offered,  but  now  the  water  is  con- 
taminated to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  center  for  recreational  activity. 
People  have  been  forced  to  consider  the 
harmful  effects  the  impure  -waters  have 
on  their  health  and  well-being.  Plant  and 
animal  life  have  suffered  untold  damage 
because  of  the  inferior  quality  of  such 
waters. 

In  Cleveland,  where  the  voters  recent- 
ly approved  a  $100  million  antipollution 
bond  issue,  this  amendment  will  demon- 
strate that  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
shares  their  commitment  to  clean  water 
and  is  anxious  to  provide  them  with  the 
much-needed  assistance  in  getting  the 
job  done.  Similar  areas  throughout  the 
country  will  benefit  from  this  amend- 
ment and  I  urge  my  colleagues  who  share 
our  commitment  to  clean  water,  to  join 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  bringing  this  amend- 
ment to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  note  that  yesterday  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Vanik),  asked  if  any 
other  water  pollution  problem  in  the  Na- 
tion matches  that  of  Lake  Erie.  I  for  one 
hate  to  brag — at  least  in  the  area  of 
claiming  the  most  polluted  body  of  water 
in  the  Nation — but  I  must  confess  I  be- 
lieve San  Francisco  Bay  matches,  if  not 
exceeds  Lake  Erie  in  the  complexities  of 
the  pollution.  We  have  sewage  and  in- 
dustrial wastes  of  all  types  pouring  into 
the  bay  at  a  rate  now  exceeding  that  of 
the  fresh  water  flow  in  major  portions 
of  the  bay.  At  the  same  time  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  California 
are  further  cutting  the  fresh  water  flows 
into  the  bay  while  building  additional 
pollution  pipelines  to  the  bay. 

If  San  Francisco  Bay  is  not  now  an 
environmental  disaster  area,  it  soon  will 
be.  We  too  need  far  more  help  than  is 
offered  in  this  bill,  and  we  need  it  now. 
In  the  future  I  would  hope  to  brag  about 
the  beauties  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  not 
its  problems,  and  my  contests  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  be  in  compar- 
ing the  delights  of  Lake  Erie  with  those 
of  my  bay.  I  believe  I  will  win  hands 
down. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  my 


colleagues  in  supporting  the  amendment 
to  H.R.  4148  which  would  establish  a  spe- 
cial $100  million  fund  to  be  used  to  com- 
bat pollution  in  areas  which  have  become, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  natural  dis- 
aster areas.  I  have  joined  with  28  other 
Members  of  this  Chamber  in  sponsoring, 
as  separate  legislation,  a  bill  to  provide 
relief  for  pollution  disaster  areas.  It  is 
my  hope  that  that  bill  will  be  accepted  as 
an  amendment  to  the  legislation  before 
the  House  today. 

The  congressional  district  which  I 
represent  touches  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie — the  lake  which  has,  as  members  of 
the  distinguished  House  Public  Works 
Committee  have  said,  a  pollution  prob- 
lem unmatched  in  the  Nation.  The  Cuya- 
hoga River,  one  of  the  major  tributaries 
of  Lake  Erie,  flows  through  my  congres- 
sional district  in  the  city  of  Cleveland. 
This  river  is  so  polluted  and  so  covered 
with  chemicals  and  oils  that  if  periodi- 
cally catches  fire.  It  has  been  called  "the 
only  body  of  water  ever  classified  as  a  fire 
hazard."  Because  of  unavoidable  age  and 
overloading,  the  city  of  Cleveland's  sewer 
system  has  suffered  several  recent 
breaks.  For  half  a  year  in  1967  and  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  1968,  30  million  gal- 
lons of  raw  sewage  a  day  flowed  into 
the  Cuyahoga  River  while  sewer  lines 
were  under  repair.  Is  it  any  surprise  that 
the  coliform  count  at  the  point  where 
the  river  enters  Lake  Erie  is  1,200  times 
the  bacteria  level  allowed  for  safe  swim- 
ming? Not  only  is  the  river  totally  unsafe 
for  humans,  but  it  is  unable  to  support 
any  form  of  marine  or  aquatic  life. 

The  voters  of  the  Cleveland  area  have 
just  approved  a  massive  $100  million 
bond  issue  to  be  used  in  Cleveland's  anti- 
pollution crusade. 

Yet  the  problem  of  Lake  Erie,  and  even 
of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  is  too  big  for  a 
single  community  to  solve.  The  major 
source  of  Lake  Erie  pollution  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Detroit  River.  Ob- 
viously, help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  needed  in  problems  as  large  as 
that  of  the  interstate  and  international 
waters  of  Lake  Erie. 

But  the  legislation  before  us,  H.R.  4148, 
does  nothing  to  help  solve  the  critical 
pollution  problems  of  areas  like  Lake 
Erie,  the  Hudson  River,  San  Francisco 
Bay,  and  lower  Lake  Michigan.  During 
yesterday's  debate  on  this  bill,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  bill  does  not  provide  for  a 
broad  assault  on  the  existing  pollution 
in  lakes  such  as  Lake  Erie. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  iMr.  Vanik),  and 
which  I  am  supporting,  does  offer  hope 
to  areas  like  Lake  Erie  which  have  be- 
come pollution  disaster  areas.  The 
amendment  will  provide  that  once  a 
water  area  has  been  determined  by  a 
commission  composed  of  conservation- 
ists and  ecologists  to  be  in  severe  eco- 
logical danger,  to  be  so  polluted  that  it 
is  unusable  and  a  danger  to  health, 
grants  and  loans  from  a  $100  million 
fund  will  be  available  to  communities 
and  residents  of  the  area  for  assistance 
in  constructing  pollution  control  devices. 

Only  a  concentrated  attack,  such  as 
this  amendment  provides,  can  save  for 
ourselves  and  our  children  these  bodies  of 


water,  our  most  precious  natural  re- 
sources. 

I  urge  support  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Surely  every  member  of  the  Committee 
is  fully  sympathetic  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  desires  to  do.  He 
appeared  before  our  committee  and  dis- 
cussed his  proposal  in  eloquent  detail. 
Certainly  Lake  Erie  is  the  most  advanced 
case,  among  the  other  great  lakes,  of  the 
debilitation  of  a  great  body  of  water. 
Certainly  a  massive  assault  should  be 
made  upon  the  pollution  of  this  great 
natural  resource. 

I  refer  the  gentleman  to  some  lines  I 
wrote  back  in  1965.  I  wrote  a  book  that 
was  published  in  which  I  pointed  out: 

Lake  Erie  is  not  only  blighted  by  municipal 
and  Industrial  waste  from  those  communities 
which  border  its  shrinking  shore  lines,  but  it 
is  also  defiled  by  more  than  20  grossly  pol- 
luted streams.  One  of  them,  the  Cuyahoga 
River,  was  recently  found  to  contain  4  times 
the  bacteria  count  expected  In  a  stream  of 
raw  sewage. 

So.  as  the  gentleman  can  see.  I  have 
been  actively  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem for  years. 

I  simply  raise  this  question:  Sympa- 
thetic as  all  of  us  are,  desirous  as  all  of 
us  on  the  committee  and  hopefully  in 
the  entire  Congress  are  to  make  the 
assault  necessary  to  clean  up  this  great 
body  of  water  and  the  other  great  lakes. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  any 
thought  that  the  Congress  in  the  present 
budgetary  situation  is  going  to  be  able 
to  appropriate  $100  million  more,  as  he 
asks? 

Four  years  ago  we  approved  a  massive 
program  to  assault  pollution  on  all 
streams  and  all  bodies  of  water  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  boldest,  brav- 
est, most  forward-looking  program  that 
ever  had  been  offered  in  this  field.  It 
passed  this  House  and  the  other  body 
unanimously.  There  was  not  one  single 
vote  against  it. 

That  bill  authorized  this  kind  of  es- 
calation in  expenditures:  S450  million 
for  1968.  $700  million  for  1969.  SI  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970.  That  is  already 
authorized.  We  passed  that  authoriza- 
tion without  a  dissenting  vote  in  either 
House. 

But  what  have  we  done?  Have  we 
made  that  money  available?  No.  we  have 
not.  In  1968  we  made  less  than  half  the 
$450  million  authorized  available.  We 
made  $203  million  available  by  appro- 
priation. In  1969  we  made  less  than  one- 
third  the  $700  million  available.  We  ap- 
propriated S214  million.  For  1970  the  ad- 
ministration recommends  that  we  again 
appropriate  $214  million.  This  is  less 
than  one-fourth  the  amount  this  Con- 
gress authorized,  unanimously,  for  fiscal 
1970. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  wants  to 
put  on  the  books  a  suggestion  that  we 
will  authorize  for  the  Great  Lakes  an- 
other $100  million  in  addition  to  this 
$1  billion  we  already  have  authorized 
for  the  whole  Nation  including  those 
streams  that  flow  into  the  Great  Lakes, 
then.  fine,  we  could  do  that.  But.  my 
friends,  would  it  not  be  meaningless 
when  we  cannot  get  Congress  to  appro- 
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prlate  more  tian  $214  million  for  the 
whole  Nation,  for  every  community  be- 
set by  pollutioti,  for  every  stream  that 
is  defiled? 

What  grood  ib  an  authorization  with- 
out an  appropriation?  A  total  of  $214 
million  for  the!  whole  program — that  is 
all  we  appropriated  last  year  and  that 
is  all  we  are  being  asked  to  appropriate 
this  year.  That  much  for  the  whole  Na- 
tion. I  think  it  would  be  a  cruel  decep- 
tion to  pass  a  bill  that  would  say  we  are 
going  to  put  up  $100  million  for  this  ad- 
ditional purpose  and  then  not  do  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabtotma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  testimony  before  the  committee 
was  that  it  would  take  us  92  years  to 
bring  water  quality  up  to  the  established 
standards  that  we  expected  in  all  the 
bills  we  have  passed.  So  we  are  putting 
a  disproportionate  amount  on  a  single 
projeet'.'  The  total  aim  of  all  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  maie  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  money  so  that  all  the  streams 
may  have  some)  proportionate  share. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
nobody  has  doie  more  than  I  and  the 
subcommittee  4^th  which  I  have  been 
associated  as  chairman  to  bring  about 
improvement  iri  and  to  draw  public  at- 
tention to  the  kate  of  deterioration  in 
Lake  Erie  and  the  other  lakes,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  hecessary  for  us  to  take 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  money 
and  apply  it  to  one  single  body  of  water 
and  to  the  exclueion  of  the  others.  We  all 
know,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  hava  sufQcient  money  to  do 
all  the  urgent  taeks  and  studies  that  con- 
front us  to  eliiAlnate  and  arrest  pollu- 
tion throughout  the  country. 

(Mr.  MINSHAiLL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  ejitend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  MINSHALi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  for  2  days  to  the  debate  over 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  I  shall,  of  course,  vote 
for  it,  just  as  I  liive  supported  antipollu- 
tion measures  ti^e  after  time  in  the  past. 
I  will  dedicate  e»very  effort  in  my  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  see  that 
every  cent  we  aithorize  today  is  appro- 
priated. 

But.  I  am  discouraged  after  all  these 
years  that  the  pollution  of  Lake  Erie  and 
funds  to  save  tl^e  lake  should  still  be  a 
subject  for  debate.  When  all  the  sound 
and  fury  dies  down,  we  who  come  from 
States  bordering  this  most  polluted  body 
of  water  in  the  world  still  are  given  only 
a  trickle  of  moi^ey  to  fight  pollution  in 
Erie. 

In  order  to  iidequately  express  the 
emergency  nature  of  the  Lake  Erie  crisis, 
therefore.  I  have]  today  written  Governor 
Rhodes  asking  ihat  he,  in  accordance 
with  title  42,  section  1855,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  ask  |the  President  to  declare 
Lake  Erie  a  national  disaster  area.  I  also 
am  advising  the  White  House  of  my  ac- 
tion and  I  would  urge  those  of  my  col- 
leagues from  other  States  bordering  Lake 
Erie  to  take  simljar  action. 
For  the  situat^n  in  Lake  Erie  is  just 
disaster,  as  defined  by 
as  if  the  area  had  been 


that:  a  national 
law,  just  as  real 


stricken  by  flood,  tornado,  or  blizzard. 
Federal  funds  and  forces  are  immedi- 
ately mob41ized  when  calamities  such  as 
these  strike.  The  disaster  of  Lake  Erie, 
the  decay  which  is  inexorably  leading  to 
its  death,  has  been  gradual.  Perhaps  be- 
cause its  destruction  has  not  been  as 
quick  or  dramatic  as  a  flash  flood  or 
forest  flre  that  it  has  not  captured  the 
imagination  or  insph-ed  the  sympathetic 
indignation  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  Amer- 
icans. But  it  is  a  disaster  of  the  flrst  mag- 
nitude jeopardizing  the  health  and  the 
jobs  of  millions  of  citizens  who  live  and 
work  on  its  borders.  The  lake  Is  literally 
rotting  away  and  taking  with  It  price- 
less fishing  and  recreational  areas.  Erie's 
commercial  fishermen  are  suffering  se- 
vere financial  losses,  with  their  total 
catch  down  by  more  than  50  percent.  Not 
a  Clevelander  who  pours  a  glass  of  tap 
water  but  is  reminded  by  its  sickening 
discoloration  of  the  contamination  of 
the  lake. 

In  1967  I  extended  an  invitation  to 
then  President  Johnson  to  fly  over  Lake 
Erie  to  see  for  himself  the  trsiglc  condi- 
tion of  that  once  beautiful  body  of  water, 
where  more  than  4,000  square  miles  of 
Erie  are  absolutely  dead,  all  life  stran- 
gled by  algae.  I  wanted  him  to  see,  too, 
the  miles  of  beaches  closed  because  the 
water  Is  unsafe  for  swimmers. 

I  extend  that  invitation  again  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  or  to  those  officials  who  he 
may  designate  to  make  the  same  flight 
over  the  lake,  the  same  visit  to  the  shore- 
line. I  do  not  think  they  could  fall  but 
agree  that  this  is.  indeed,  an  exceptional 
pollution  case,  a  national  disaster. 

My  concern  and  sympathies  are  ex- 
tended to  my  colleagues  who  argue  that 
Lake  Erie  is  but  one  of  many  polluted 
bodies  of  water  in  our  Nation.  I  agree 
that  pollution  is  a  national  problem, 
one  of  the  greatest  dcwnestlc  Issues  con- 
fronting us.  But  I  would  suggest  that 
they,  too,  might  see  for  themselves  the 
incredible  conditions  of  Erie.  I  believe 
they,  too,  would  be  convinced  that  this  Is 
a  special,  a  unique,  case  requiring  na- 
tional emergency  action. 

As  regards  the  biU  before  us  today,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  I  have  both 
in  this  Congress  and  in  the  90th  Congress 
introduced  legislation  to  curb  dumping  of 
dredging  into  Erie  and  other  navigable 
waters  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  Is 
Ironic  that  we  hand  out  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  combat  water  pollution  on  the  one 
hand,  the  corps  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies are  among  the  major  offenders  in 
contributing  to  the  pollution.  I  also  would 
like  to  mention  that  in  this  and  in  the 
last  Congress  I  also  sponsored  legislation 
of  the  type  incorporated  in  today's  bill  to 
eliminate  the  type  disaster  witnessed  in 
the  Torrey  Canyon  incident  in  England. 
I  am  pleased  that  both  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion are  incorporated  and  enlarged  upon 
InHJl.  4148. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to 
include  my  letters  to  Governor  Rhodes 
and  to  the  President  requesting  that  Lake 
Erie  be  declared  a  national  disaster  area : 

Apkil  16,  1969. 
Hon.  James  A.  Rhodes, 
Gfowemor,  State  of  Ohio. 
Statehouse,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Deab  Ooveknor  Rhodes:  Inasmuch  as  the 
pollution  of  Lake  Erie  continues  unabated. 


constituting  a  continued  serious  threat  to 
the  health,  recreation  and  economy  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.  and.  Inasmuch  as  the  Impact 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  lake  failed  to  Im- 
press the  last  Administration  and  now  ap- 
pears unlikely  to  receive  sufficient  support 
from  the  present  Congress.  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  ask  President  Nixon  to  declare  Lake 
Erie  a  disaster  area.  In  making  this  request.  I 
cite  the  following  Federal  statute: 

"Title    42,    Section    1866.    DeclaraUon    of 
Congressional  Intent. 

"It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  an 
orderly  and  continuing  means  of  assistance 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  States  and  lo- 
cal governments  in  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sibilities to  alleviate  suffering  and  damage 
resulting  from  major  disasters,  to  repair  es- 
sential public  facilities  In  major  disasters, 
and  to  foster  the  development  of  such  State 
and  local  organizations  and  plans  to  cope 
with  major  disasters  as  may  be  necessary." 
"Title  42.  Section  1866a.  Definitions, 
"(a)  'Major  disaster'  means  any  flood, 
drought,  flre.  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm, 
or  other  catastrophe  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States  which,  in  the  determination  of 
the  President  is,  or  threatens  to  be.  of  suffi- 
cient severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant  dis- 
aster assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  supplement  the  efTorte  and  available  re- 
sources of  States  and  local  governments  in 
alleviating  the  damage,  hardship,  or  suffer- 
ing caused  thereby,  and  respecting  vsrhlch  the 
Governor  of  any  State  (or  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia)  in 
which  such  a  catastrophe  may  occur  or 
threaten  certifles  the  need  for  disaster  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter,  and  shall  give  as- 
surance of  expenditure  of  a  reaisonable 
amount  of  the  funds  of  the  government  of 
such  State,  local  governments  therein,  or 
other  agencies,  for  the  same  purposes  with 
respect  to  such  catastrophe." 

I  do  not  need  to  elaljontte  to  you,  who  are 
so  mindful  and  concerned  regarding  the  crisis 
situation  of  Lake  Erie,  the  paucity  of  funds 
granted  under  the  last  Administration  for 
the  fight  against  pollution  to  the  State  of 
Ohio.  I  am  urging  colleagues  from  other 
States  bordering  the  lakes  to  call  on  their 
State  Governors  to  take  similar  action,  but 
I  would  of  course  be  proud  to  see  you  in  the 
lead. 

I  am  certain  you  agree  that  conditions  In 
Erie  constitute  a  "national  disaster"  which 
has  not  been  brought  fully  or  dramatically  to 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Per- 
haps this  will  be  the  vehicle  by  which  we 
can  bring  its  plight  to  the  public  and  en- 
list the  aid  of  conservation  and  economy- 
minded  citizens  In  saving  Lake  Erie. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  t>eing  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  along  with  an  invitation  to  the 
President  or  any  official  he  designates  to 
Join  me  in  fiylng  over  the  lake  to  survey  the 
dead  portions,  to  tour  the  beaches  closed  be- 
cause of  health  hazards,  and  to  discuss  the 
problem  in  specific  terms.  This  invitation  Is. 
of  course,  also  extended  to  you. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wn.LtAM  E.  MrNSHALL, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Ann.  16,  1969. 
The  F»REsroENT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  Conditions  In  Lake 
Erie  have  reached  such  a  critical  point,  and 
past  Federal  assistance  to  alleviate  the  pollu- 
tion so  sparse,  that  I  have  written  to  Gov- 
ernor James  A.  Rhodes  urging  him  to  ask 
you  to  declare  Lake  Erie  a  national  disaster 
area. 

As  stated  in  my  attached  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. I  feel  that  Lake  Erie  qualifies  as  a 
disaster  area  as  defined  under  Title  42.  Sec- 
tion 1886a(a). 

Not  only  the  economy  of  the  states  bor- 
dering the  lake,  but  the  health  and  recrea- 
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tlonal  facilities  of  Its  millions  of  residents, 
are  In  the  gravest  Jeoptudy.  I  do  not  believe 
full  realization  of  tlUs  threat  has  been 
brought  home  to  most  American  citizens,  de- 
spite the  shocking  fact  that  Lake  Erie  is 
conceded  to  be  the  most  polluted  body  of 
water  In  the  world.  Its  death  would  have  an 
economic  Impact  reaching  much  farther 
than  the  states  Sharing  its  shoreline. 

It  would  be  my  pleasure  to  personally  show 
you.  from  the  air.  the  thousands  of  square 
nUles  of  Erie  which  are  absolutely  dead,  all 
life  strangled  by  algae,  and  the  thousands 
more  miles  under  immediate  threat.  I  invite 
you  to  inspect  the  deplorable  condition  of 
lake  beaches,  many  closed  iDecause  they  are 
unsafe  for  swimming.  And  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  severe  financial  losses  suffered  by 
the  fishing  Industry,  where  the  catch  is  down 
by  50  percent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  death  of  Lake  Erie  would  be  a  vir- 
tual death-blow  to  lake  transport  as  well 
as  to  local  Industry. 

If  It  Is  not  possible  for  you  to  make  such 
an  Inspection  trip.  I  respectfully  request  that 
you  designate  appropriate  officials  from  the 
E>epartments  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Commerce,  Interior  and  the  Army  to 
Join  me. 

With  highest  regards. 
Respectfully, 

Wn.LIAM  E.  MiNSHALL, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  was  made  abun- 
dantly clear,  factually,  and  realistically 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Wright),  and  by  our  respected  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Jones)  ,  we  are  not  only  aware 
of,  but  quite  knowledgeable  about,  and 
truly  and  earnestly  sympathetic — and  I 
mean  sympathetic — with  the  plight  and 
the  problems  existing  particularly  but 
not  only  with  respect  to  Lake  Erie,  which 
problems  are  certainly  enormous — monu- 
mental and  complicated.  We  agree  we 
should  begin  to  work  on  this  large  and 
complex  problem,  but  we  cannot  ap- 
proach it  on  a  scale  as  large  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

In  fact.  I  urge  this  body  to  vote  down 
the  amendment,  in  a  friendly  and  under- 
standing maimer,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  a  subsequent  inodifled  version 
will  be  worked  out  by  the  gentleman  and 
his  colleagues  from  Ohio  and  members 
of  the  committee  and  staff,  and  which 
will  then  be  submitted  to  the  House  for 
consideration.  I  am  confident  that  a  pro- 
posal applicable  to  all  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  in  line  with  the  general  provisions  of 
the  mine-acid  pollution  section  is  worked 
out,  that  we  can  agree  to  such  an 
amendment  and  work  on  the  Lake  Erie 
problem  can  be  gotten  imderway,  as  well 
as  work  on  remedying  pollution  prob- 
lems elsewhere  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  do  urge  that  this  amendment  be  de- 
feated and  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
be  recognized  next  to  submit  the  modified 
amended  version. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  from  a  district 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  I  feel  compelled 
to  speak  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  bill  which  the 
eentleman  from  Ohio  offered.  And  I  am 
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very  hopeful  that  the  committee,  after 
this  valuable  debate,  will  seriously  con- 
sider the  gentleman's  bill  and  hopefully 
will  hold  hearings,  possibly  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie.  I  believe  we  need  the  bill. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, while  we  certainly  want  to  clean 
up  all  the  streams  in  the  country  there 
are  some  pollution  disaster  areas.  Just 
as  in  the  Appalachian  approach  we  rec- 
ognize there  are  depressed  areas  in  the 
United  States,  so  also  there  are  acute 
disaster  areas  in  terms  of  pollution. 

We  have  a  crisis  here,  a  national  crisis 
which  really  affects  our  viability  and  our 
future  as  a  society,  in  terms  of  pollution. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  are  ever  going  to 
really  d^al  with  this  program  until  we 
reorder  ciur  national  priorities. 

This  committee  has  done  a  tremendous 
job,  I  believe,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
distinguished  chairman  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  We  have  brought 
excellent  legislation  to  the  fioor  and  seen 
it  passed.  Today's  bill  is  another  major 
step  forward. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  said,  a 
billion  dollars  has  been  authorized  for 
next  year  for  a  nationwide  attack  on  pol- 
lution, yet  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
comes  in  with  a  recommendation  for  $214 
million.  That  is  about  20  percent. 

We  should  contrast  that  by  just  tak- 
ing one  item  from  the  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  for  germ  and  gas 
warfare,  $350  million.  Many  items  in  the 
chemical  and  biological  category  we 
never  even  voted  on  knowingly.  They  are 
effectively  buried  in  the  Defense  budget. 
Now  contrast  that  $350  million  with  bills 
passed  by  the  other  body  and  by  the 
House  unanimously,  to  attack  this  crisis 
of  water  pollution,  and  we  see  how  in- 
verted are  our  priorities. 

We  do  not  have  the  money.  Where  is 
the  money  going  to  come  from?  One  way 
is  somehow  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
gargantuan  defense  budget  in  an  effort  to 
realistically  and  prudently  trim  it  back 
so  that  we  have  some  resources  to  utilize 
in  an  attack  on  these  grave  domestic 
problems. 

I  can  assure  the  Members,  coming  from 
Buffalo,  that  this  is  a  crisis.  This  is  a 
major  crisis.  It  affects  the  future  of  our 
area.  The  same  is  true  for  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  and  all  aroimd  the  lakes.  This 
is  of  major  national  importance.  And  we 
are  putting  "peanuts"  into  this  program. 

I  do  not  believe,  in  fairness  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  we  can  kid  anybody 
and  suggest  we  are  going  to  pass  any 
authorization,  because  the  crunch  comes 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Until  we  can  muster  the  determination 
to  reorder  our  national  priorities  we  are 
not  going  to  attack  the  problem  of  water 
pollution  or  any  of  the  other  urgent 
domestic  problems. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding. 

I  agree,  certainly,  with  some  reorien- 
tation of  our  priorities,  but  I  believe  we 
have  overlooked  one  thing. 

When    the    distinguished    gentleman 


from  Ohio  was  before  our  committee  he 
testified  that  the  city  of  Cleveland  had 
passed  a  $100  million  bond  issue  to  help 
clear  up  its  own  sewage  problem,  but 
that  there  were  25,800  able-bodied  men 
on  welfare.  So  let  us  reorient  it  and  do 
a  public  works  project,  where  we  can 
let  those  people  work  for  the  city  of 
Cleveland  or  somewhere  else  on  a  public 
works  project,  instead  of  passing  out 
these  grants. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Vanik  t .  It  is  identical  to 
the  bill  that  I  and  a  number  of  others 
are  cosponsoring  with  him.  Our  growing 
concern  about  the  Nation's  pollution  , 
crisis  is  the  basis  for  this  action,  and  it 
is  our  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Ample  evidence  has  been  presented  to 
show  the  need  for  the  disaster  pollution 
fund.  The  California  oil  leak  disaster, 
still  fresh  in  everyone's  mind,  and  the 
increasing  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  the  Mississippi  River  are  prime  ex- 
amples of  the  need  for  emergency  ac- 
tion. It  should  be  noted,  too,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  pointed  out.  that 
the  pending  amendment  does  not  waive 
the  polluter's  liability;  it  merely  makes 
available  the  needed  funds  to  get  the  job 
done. 

Some  may  argue  that  $100  million  is 
too  much  money,  that  the  budget  cannot 
stand  it.  Well,  I  think  it  is  time  to  re- 
fiect  on  what  we  want  this  country  to 
be.  If  we  can  spend  $80  billion  a  year  on 
defense,  we  can  certainly  affoid  to  au- 
thorize an  additional  $100  million  to 
protect  our  air  and  water — the  two  es- 
sential ingredients  for  sustaining  human 
life.  It  is  an  investment  that  will  reap 
dividends  far  beyond  the  original  cost. 
The  quality  of  human  life  is  at  stake 
here,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  put  a  ceiling 
or  price  tag  on  it. 

One  other  point  should  be  discussed. 
Last  month  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  the 
gentlemen  from  Ohio  brought  out  some 
very  interesting  statistics,  indicating  that 
an  inordinate  number  of  water  pollution 
control  grants  were  going  to  less  popu- 
lated areas.  I  have  no  argument  with 
those  areas  receiving  equitable  amounts 
of  Federal  assistance,  but  I  do  object  to 
the  fact  that  our  populated  areas  are 
shortchanged  in  the  process.  Gentlemen, 
we  live  in  an  urbam  society;  over  70  per- 
cent of  our  people  live  in  urban  areas. 
It  would  stand  to  reason  that  our  popu- 
lated areas  must  be  served  adequately 
and  effectively. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  just  that.  To  protect  and  to  reclaim 
our  air  and  water  so  that  our  growing 
urban  papulation  can  enjoy  these  vital 
resources. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment,  but  on  discussing  this 
with  the  members  of  the  committee  I 
have  refrained  from  doing  so. 
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However.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
to  a  problem  that  I  think 

-  —  sufficiently  dealt  with  in 

this  partlcularjmeasure  under  considera- 
tion. This  is  tlie  problem  of  controlling 
the  influx  of  salt  water  into  fresh  water 
bodies  and  psxticularly  into  estuarine 
systems. 

The  existing  act  already  indicates  the 
national  intention  to  designate  these 
waters  as  dese;-ving  and  worthy  of  con- 
siderable protei  ;tion,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  act  whicti  deals  with  the  threat  to 
an  estuarine  urea  jeopardized  by  the 
Intrusion  of  sa  t  water— an  intrusion  of 
salt  water  into  Ian  estuary  means  there  is 
a  major  decre^e  of  inflow  of  lifegivlng 
fresh  water  into  the  estuary— there  is 
nothing  in  this  ict  which  determines  that 
that  decrease  o  fresh  water  flow  into  the 
estauary  constitutes  a  pollution  of  the 
estuary  and  a  lessening  of  the  water 
quality  in  the  (stuarine  system. 

I  can  suggest  to  you  that  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  for   example,  where  the  pro- 
posal is  to  divet  80  percent  of  the  only 
fresh  water  flov  ■  into  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  to  "divert  i,  to  other  uses  before  it 
gets  into  the  esl  uarine  system,  the  prob- 
lem   will    be    not    only    a    remarkable 
diminution  in  I  he  beneficial  aspects  of 
the  estuary,  bu ;  the  very  great  area  of 
that  estuary  wil  be  reduced  to  a  minimal 
size  because  of  the  reduction  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  fresh  water  inflow  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  int  rusion  of  salt  water  from 
San  Francisco  B  ay  into  that  system.  This 
intrusion  of  sail  water  and  reduction  of 
fresh  water,  wil    practically  destroy  the 
existing  estuary  In  addition,  the  ability 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  water  system 
to  dispose  of  the  pollutants  placed  into 
that      system      will      be      remarkably 
diminished  because  of  the  decrease  in  the 
oxygen  content  in  San  Francisco  Bay, 
which  is  a  necesjiary  factor  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  wastes  transported  into  water 
systems.  The  ojygen  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  is  only  f oun(  1  in  the  fresh  water  that 
flows  into  the  buy.  and  if  the  oxygen  is 
diminished  further  by  a  reduction  of  80 
percent  of  the  pr  jsent  fresh  water  flow  in 
the  bay,  then  this  means  that  you  will 
diminish  the  ability  of  the  water  in  the 
system  to  oxygenize  the  wastes  trans- 
ported into  that  system  by  a  consider- 
able amount.  So  you  will  add  to  the  pol- 
lution by  permitt  ng  salt  water  intrusions 
by  reason  of  the  diminution  of  the  fresh 
water  flows  and  their  oxygen  contents. 

Mr.  Chairman    I  am  suggesting  con- 
siderable attentipn  should   be  given   to 
the  possibility  of  jrequiring  the  respective 
States  and  not  p(?rmitting  them  to.  as  is 
the  case  in  the  pi  esent  act,  but  requiring 
them  to  adopt  as  a  water  quality  stand- 
ard a  criteria  thai  affects  all  of  the  estua- 
rine systems  within  their  particular  bor- 
ders as  it  involves  salt  water  intrusion. 
This  would  not  b;  a  remarkably  difficult 
thing  for  the  State  to  do  and  would  be 
consistent  with  I  he  indication  of  Con- 
gress that  the  estuaries  are  deserving  of 
protection  in  ord«  r  to  preserve  the  water 
quality  of  these  bodies  of  water.  It  would 
also  be  consistent  with  our  desire  to  pre- 
serve existing  wattr  quality  and  with  our 
belief  that  pollution  of  existing  water 
quality  simply  mians  a  deterioration  of 
existing  water  quJllty  by  active  dumpin" 
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into  that  water  of  pollutants  or  by  an 
indirect  action  of  depriving  that  water 
body  of  a  fresh  water  flow  into  the  system 
itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Vanik). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR,     STEICER     OP 
WISCONSIN 


Mr.  STEIGER  6f  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin. On  page  65,  strike  all  from  line  21 
through  line  25  on  page  72. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon <Mrs.  Green)  raised  with  the  com- 
mittee some  questions  regarding  this  sec- 
tion of  this  legislation.  The  provision 
now  before  us  which  my  amendment 
would  strike  is  a  provision  which  was  in- 
corporated in  separate  legislation  and 
which  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
decided  to  make  a  part  of  this  bill.  Its 
major  sponsor  is  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Cramer),  and  therefore.  I 
have  some  hesitation  about  entering  into 
this  field  at  this  time  to  raise  some 
questions  about  what  I  recognize  is  a 
very  critical  need— how  we  train  person- 
nel, how  we  bring  them  into  the  anti- 
pollution treatment  field,  and  how  we 
bring  in  the  quality  and  numbers  of 
those  who  are  to  operate  and  man  the 
sewage  treatment  plants  which  this 
country  so  desperately  needs. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  of 
this  bill  would  propose  that  over  the  next 
3  years  we  authorize  $62  million,  and  we 
are  going  to  authorize  it  in  such  a  way 
that,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  we  are 
opening  up  serious  questions  as  to  the 
efficacy  and  the  viability  of  a  program 
of  this  kind  without  adequate  safe- 
guards which  have  been  made  applicable 
to  other  kinds  of  training  programs 
which  are  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  inserted  in  the  Record  yesterday 
at  pages  9022-9023  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  manpower  requirements  which  would 
be  involved  in  this  program. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
in  part  that  answers  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  are  raised  by  this  amend- 
ment. There  are  two  major  problems 
with  our  present  effort.  One  of  them  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  training  enough 
people.  The  other  is  that  we  are  not  ade- 
quately inducing  those  in  other  fields  to 
enter  the  water  pollution  field.  Well  let 
me  run  through  this. 

First  of  all.  FWPCA.  according  to  this 
information,  has  already  been  awarded 
a  grant  of  something  like  $1,032,000  a 
grant  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  for  the  training  of 
waste  treatment  operators:  that  is,  those 
in  the  waste  treatment  field  who  are  now 
employed  in  waste  treatment  plants. 

Second,  it  has  entered  the  camps  sys- 
tem which  will  for  the  first  time,  accord- 
ing to  this  information,  make  it  possible 
to  offer  the  opening  for  the  training  of 
those  who  are  not  currenUy  employed  as 
operators. 
Third,  there  is  no  limitation  that  you 


have  to  train  only  those  presently  em- 
ployed in  this  field. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  rather  significant 
program,  one  which  represents  several 
millions  of  dollars,  called  the  new 
careers  program  which  makes  avail- 
able the  training  of  people  for  upgrading 
their  skill  in  areas  of  public  service 
Clearly  waste  treatment  operators  would 
be.  in  my  judgment  at  least,  one  of  those 
fields  that  would  be  eligible  for  new 
careers  funding.  Therefore.  I  question 
whether  or  not  the  committee  has  de- 
termined whether  that  would  be  avail- 
able to  them. 

Last,  let  me  say— before  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  as  I  see  him  on 
his  feet  and  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him 
shortly— I  have  .some  serious  questions 
simply  with  reference  to  the  language 
itself. 

We  are  here  making  awards  for 
scholarships.  Are  we  to  award  them  for 
waste  treatment  operators  only  but  not 
tD  sanitation  engineers? 

Second,  there  is  the  question  of  thf 
definition  of  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation." Yet  the  report  in  the  Record  of 
yesterday  clearly  indicates  that  the 
major  thrust  will  be  in  2-year  colleges 
for  this  type  of  training. 

Third,  we  are  making  the  giants  avail- 
able on  a  consistent  basis  with  those 
for  other  comparable  programs. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  what  that  is  ex- 
cept that  I  am  guessing,  based  on  infor- 
mation available,  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
$1,000  per  year  for  students  at  all  levels, 
which  is  the  amount  used  in  calculating 
the  total  amount  to  be  authorized. 

In  all  of  this  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
to  all  of  the  Members  that  I  am  con- 
cerned and  recognize  the  need  for  the 
training  of  personnel  for  treatment  plant 
operators.  I  doubt  seriously  that  this  is 
the  method  that  ought  to  be  used.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  this  amendment  is 
offered,  in  order  to  perhaps  get  some 
clarification  or  find  out  if  there  are  some 
facts  which  are  not  now  available 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  which  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. We  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
point  at  which  our  student-aid  program 
in  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  cate- 
gorized subject  matter.  It  has  been  too 
much  proliferated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  education 
funds  available  to  our  college  students 
will  be  cut  this  year  far  below  the  point 
that  I  would  like  to  have  them  cut. 

In  evidence  of  good  faith,  insofar  as 
education  generally  is  concerned,  I  would 
say  that  if  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  adopted.  I 
will  then,  when  the  general  college  aid 
program  comes  before  us  for  debate,  seek 
to  add  as  much  to  that  program  as  we 
take  out  of  this  one. 

I  doubt  that  this  bill  provides  the  way 
we  should  approach  the  problem  of  find- 
ing personnel.  I  rather  believe  that  when 
the  salaries  for  the  positions  about  which 
we  are  talking  here  reach  the  point  where 
they  should  be,  commensurate  with  their 
importance,  that  we  will  have  a  suffl- 
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cient  number  of  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  in  training  for  those  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  further 
point.  Categorical  subject  matter  grants 
to  college  students  in  the  past  have  not 
proved  that  they  fulfill  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  established. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yielding 
to  me.  I  certainly  would  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  in  urging  that  when  we 
have  the  higher  education  programs  be- 
fore us.  that  we  make  provision  for  this. 
I  believe  it  would  make  sense. 

I  would  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  in  that  approach. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  be 
willing  to  perhaps  join  with  me  in  sug- 
gestmg  that  our  problem  is  that  the  sal- 
ary level  may  be  less  than  a  college- 
trained  person  may  be  interested  in,  so 
that  the  inducements  in  this  bill  are 
not  guarantees  that  they  are  going  to 
go  into  the  field  and  stay  there?  Also 
that  those  who  could  go  into  this  field 
are  eligible  now  for  work-study  pro- 
grams, for  scholarship,  and  loan  provi- 
sions, which  are  applicable  to  all  college 
students,  even  those  who  are  training  in 
this  field? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  further  state.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
where  we  have  more  complete  sewage 
treatment  plants  in  our  municipalities 
than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union, 
we  have  not  had  exceptional  difficulty 
in  finding  qualified  people  to  run  those 
plants. 

There  is  nothing  magical  about  the 
operation  of  these  plants  anyTnore  than 
any  other  kind  of  industria'  facility.  It 
certainly  does  not  take  a  specialized  col- 
lege education.  That  is  not  where  this 
training  ought  to  be  placed.  We  do  need 
more  science  students  in  the  field  of 
eutrophication.  and  other  allied  fields 
connected  with  the  business  of  antipol- 
lution, but  when  we  get  the  salaries  for 
those  positions  to  the  point  they  should 
be  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  trouble 
finding  students  to  go  into  that  field  of 
education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Steiger)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  7,  noes 
29. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    VANIK 

On  page  65.  after  line  20.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Great  Lakes  Water  Pollution  Control 
Demonstrations 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies.  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  any  State,  polit- 
ical subdivision.  Interstate  agency,  or  other 
public  agency  to  carry  out  one  or  more  proj- 
ects to  demonstrate  new  methods  and  tech- 
niques and  to  develop  preliminary  plans  for 
the  elimination  or  control  of  pollution,  with- 


in all  or  any  part  of  the  watersheds  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Such  projects  shall  demonstrate 
the  engineering  and  economic  feasibility 
and  practicality  of  removal  of  pollutants  and 
prevention  of  any  polluting  matter  from  en- 
tering into  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  future  and 
other  abatement  and  remedial  techniques 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to  effec- 
tive and  practical  methods  of  water  pollution 
elimination  or  control. 

"(b)  Federal  participation  In  such  projects 
shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions — 

"(1)  that  the  State,  political  subdivision, 
interstate  agency,  or  other  public  agency 
shall  pay  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
actual  project  costs  which  payment  may  be 
in  any  form,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
land  or  interests  therein  that  is  needed  for 
the  project,  personal  property,  or  services,  the 
value  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  which  sum  shall  be  available  until 
expended." 

And  renumber  succeeding  sections  and  ref- 
erences thereto  accordingly,  including  any 
other  necessary  technical  amendments. 

Mr.  VANIK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik )  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VA^fIK.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
stated  earlier  after  consultation  with  the 
author  and  several  of  his  colleagues  from 
Ohio  and  our  own  committee,  we  now 
have  a  modified  version  of  his  initial 
amendment  which  provides  for  a  20-year 
program  of  all  Great  Lakes  water  pol- 
lution control  demonstration.  This  is 
consistent  with  other  provisions  in  water 
pollution  control  legislation  which  treats 
the  Great  Lakes  as  an  entity  and  it  is 
very  similar  to  the  acid  mine  drainage 
proposition. 

So  we  do  accept  the  amendment  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  amendment 
I  have  submitted  provides  a  $20  million 
authorization  for  Great  Lakes  demon- 
stration projects  to  develop  techniques 
and  preliminary  plans  to  remove  pol- 
luted matters  and  abate  new  pollution. 
It  is  cosponsored  oy  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  who  is  a  member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished committee  and  Mr.  Peighan. 
I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  frorti  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  join  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  in  offering  this 
amendment  and  in  support  of  this  effort. 

Certainly  the  Great  Lakes  situation  is 
one  of  dire  need  and  demands  special 
attention. 

We  do  have  in  this  bill  provision  for 
some  demonstration  projects  in  the  lake 
area.  But  this  is  of  such  a  severe  nature 
and  the  need  is  so  great.  I  think  it  merits 
pinpointing  and  placing  additional  em- 
phasis on  the  dire  situation  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  appeared  before  our  committee  and 
gave  very  persuasive  testimony  of  the 
needs  of  Lake  Erie  and  other  Great 
Lakes.  He  pointed  out  in  succinct  terms 
the  unfortunate  condition  that  exists 
there.  He  has  discussed  this  grave  prob- 
lem on  several  occasions  with  me  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  im- 
ploring the  Committee  to  take  positive 
action  to  help  alleviate  this  tragic  situ- 
ation that  exists  in  Lake  Erie.  And  it 
was  through  ps  leadership  that  we  have 
devised  this  amendment. 

I  might  a^d  that  Mr.  Feigha:j  has 
likewise  discussed  this  problem  with  me 
a  number  of  times  and  has  arranged 
meetings  with  interested  industiy  in  an 
effort  to  help  resolve  this  pressing 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  that  Mr. 
Minshall  from  Ohio  has  likewise  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  over  Lake  Erie  and 
requested  the  committee  and  me  to  as- 
sist him  in  finding  solutions  to  the 
situation. 

Lake  Erie  is  a  great  natural  re.^ouice 
and  an  avenue  for  extended  commerce, 
as  are  all  of  our  Great  Lakes,  and  unless 
we  take  positive  immediate  action  to  pre- 
serve them  wc  may  lose  them.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr. 
Vanik  )  on  his  leadership  and  am  happy 
to  join  him  in  cosponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. I  urge  the  committee  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wholeheartedly  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  which  I  cosponsored  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Vanik  ) .  The  situation  involving  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  particularly  Lake  Erie, 
has  been  one  which  has  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  concern  over  the  last  several 
years.  I  have  consistently  urged  this  dis- 
\tinguished  committee  which  has  reported 
this  bill,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
do  whatever  is  humanly  possible  to  ex- 
p^ite  action  for  the  resolution  of  the 
iVoblem  affecting  the  Great  Lakes.  I  ap- 
jpreciate  all  of  their  efforts  to  date  and 
Ts^lso  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
amfeodment  which  is  being  proposed 
here  which  would  authorize  a  sum  of  $20 
million  to  be  used  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  all  State  and 
local  agencies  to  carry  out  meaningful 
demonstration  projects  for  the  elimina- 
tion or  control  of  pollution  within  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  watersheds  adjoin- 
ing thereto  will  be  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  hope  that  all  those  interested 
in  resolving  the  problem  involving  five  of 
the  great  natural  wonders  of  the  world 
will  cooperate  in  this  effort  and  that  as 
these  demonstration  projects  are  worked 
out  and  point  the  way  toward  a  final 
resolution  in  cleaning  up  the  waters  of 
the  Great  Lakes  that  this  Congress  will 
and  it  must.  I  believe,  find  the  funds  suf- 
ficient to  fully  accomplish  that  purpose 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  direct  the  at- 
tenUon  of  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minijesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  to 
several  points  that  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  him  with  regard  to  language 
appearing  on  pafe  74. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  my 
good  friend,  I  would  like  to  raise  some 
questions  with  regard  to  the  points 
raised  by  our  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
in  his  recent  coll(^uy. 

I  would  not  Jike  the  record  of  the 
debate  on  this  particular  proposal  to 
indicate  that  there  is  no  power  here  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
government  under  this  legislation  and 
under  Public  Law  660,  as  amended,  for 
there  to  be  adequate  action  where  there 
Is  a  proposed  construction  of  a  thermal 
releasing  genera(ting  plant  which  will 
release  thermal  pollution  Into  our  wa- 
terways. I  notq  particularly  lines  7 
through  11  on  p4ge  74,  which  deal  with 
the  question,  and  I  note  here  that  it 
states  as  follows : 
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In  any  case  whpre  such  standards  have 
been  promulgated!  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  l(l(c)  of  this  Act,  or  where 
a  State  or  Intersta^  agency  has  no  author- 
ity to  give  such  a  certification,  such  certi- 
fication shall  be  rrtim  the  Secretary. 

My  question  td  my  good  friend  is  as 
follows:  Am  I  noi  fair  in  inferring  that 
where  a  State  h&i  not  acted  to  establish 
standards  regarding  thermal  pollution, 
or  where  its  waiter  quality  standards 
have  not  been  siimitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary, or  where  tl^ey  have  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Sedretary  because  of  fail- 
ure to  adequately!  cover  the  problem  of 
thermal  pollutioil.  then  the  Secretary 
becomes  the  licensing  agency,  and  in 
effect  requires  C()mpliance  with  water 
quality  standards  not  only  by  the  person 
who  would  be  constructing  the  plant  but 
also  by  the  other  Inderal  agencies  which 
would  be  authoritlng  some  kind  of  li- 
cense for  constru()tlon  of  either  a  ther- 
mal or  a  thermal!- nuclear  plant?  Am  I 
correct  in  my  unflerstanding? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  genUeman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  ^o  agree  with  his  inter- 
pretation of  that  language. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  the  point  raised  by  my 
good  friend  from  ^ew  York  <Mr.  Strat- 
ton )  has  troubled  pie  for  some  time.  One 
of  the  things  I  ha*e  been  interested  in  is 
the  generating  platt  to  which  he  alluded. 
I  wonder  If  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  request 
the  staff  of  that  v^  fine  committee,  the 
very  able  staff,  to  jgo  into  this  matter  to 
ascertain  whether  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  660  reganUng  the  establishment 
of  water  quality  standards  appropriate 
to  preserve  the  quality  of  water  are  being 
adequately  handled  by  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  We  certainly  shall.  We 
assure  the  gentleman  that  we  are  well 
aware  that  thermaU  pollution  is  not  only 
a  serious  problem,  but  it  is  growing  in 
seriousness  and  magnitude  year  by  year 
because  the  heaven  demands  for  power 
are  outpacing  our  j  control.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  and  thei  gentleman  from  New 
York  who  presented  the  amendment  that 
the  staff  will  give  Us  a  full,  detailed  re 


port  on  the  status 


of  thermal  pollution 


abatement  control  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  because  this  Is  an 
area  that  we  want  to  get  Into  and  can 
get  into. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  reason  I  have 
taken  this  time  is  that  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  situation  to 
which  my  friend  from  New  York  alluded. 
I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee goes  into  this  matter,  we  will 
have  an  adequate  and  proper  report  to 
assure  that  the  situation  to  which  our 
friend  from  New  York  alluded  is  being 
properly  handled  by  all  agencies  con- 
cerned, both  State  and  Federal.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Minnesota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KEITH)  with  the  explanation  for 
the  record  that  we  have  unintentionally 
made  things  extremely  difficult  for  him. 
He  has  had  a  commitment  for  the  past  2 
hours,  so  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate that  consideration  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
rise? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
ask  questions  to  establish  some  legisla- 
tive history  as  to  the  purpose  and  mean- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  note  that  in  the  biU  the 
Secretary  is  given  authority  to  establish 
ways  and  means  of  overcoming  the  prob- 
lem of  oil  pollution.  I  notice  further  that 
$65  million  is  authorized,  among  other 
things,  for  research  to  determine  how 
pollution  may  be  avoided.  I  am  concerned 
particularly  with  oil  spills  such  as  that 
which  occurred  off  Santa  Barbara.  In 
July  1967,  I  filed  a  bill  which  would 
have  established  a  marine  sanctuaries 
concept.  It  would  have  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  certain 
ocean  areas  and  determine  whether  or 
not  their  best  possible  use  might  be 
fishing  or  perhaps  even  recreation  rather 
than  for  oil  exploration  and  exploitation. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior testified  then  that  they  did  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  study  this  so-called 
marine  sanctuaries  concept.  So  I  ask.  is 
the  legislation  before  us  sufficiently  broad 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
study  the  relative  merits  of  the  alterna- 
tive uses  of  marine  areas  which  fall  un- 
der Federal  jurisdiction?  Can  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  study  specifically 
whether  or  not  the  ocean  off  Cape  Cod 
would  be  more  advantageously  used  for 
recreation  rather  than  for  oU  explora- 
tion and  exploitation?  I  might  point  out 
that  Cape  Cod  and  the  Santa  Barbara 
channel  have  very  much  in  common.  My 
hope  is  that  we  can  study  the  offshore 
area  of  Cape  Cod  and  present  the  prob- 
lem that  exists  now  off  the  shore  of 
Santa  Barbara  from  ever  occurring  there. 
If  I  could,  I  would  like  to  have  the  chair- 
man comment  on  that. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
discussed  this  problem  with  the  gentle- 


man. It  Is  a  very  pertinent  problem.  It 
Is  pertinent  to  the  legislation  we  have 
here. 

While  the  language  may  not  on  the 
surface  appear  at  first  glance  to  cover 
the  problem,  on  page  77,  beginning  with 
line  3,  we  deal  not  only  with  research 
work  and  studies  and  experiments  and 
demonstrations  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  relative  to  the  removal 
of  oil,  but  also  with  the  prevention — 
and  we  use  that  word.  It  certainly  was 
the  intent  of  the  committee  to  give  per- 
haps more  latitude  than  the  language  it- 
self may  Imply.  Speaking  for  myself, 
after  consulting  with  our  general  coun- 
sel, chief  counsel  of  our  committee,  the 
answer  would  be  "Yes."  The  intent  is 
certainly  there  and  we  believe  the  lan- 
guage can  be  Interpreted  to  cover  the 
problem  the  gentleman  raises. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
one  additional  question.  Can  the  Sec- 
retary similarly  study  whether  or  not  the 
Georges  Bank  area  is  more  valuable  for 
fishery  purposes  rather  than  oil  explo- 
ration? In  this  case  we  have  fishery  re- 
sources versus  oil  rather  than  recrea- 
tional purposes  versus  oil. 

I  would  like  the  Secretary  to  study 
whether  or  not  it  is  better  for  that  pur- 
pose rather  than  oil  exploration  and 
exploitation. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

to  the  ranking  minority  member  on  that. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 

sorry   it  took   so   long   to   get  to   these 

questions,  because  they  are  important. 

I  think  an  important  additional  answer 
to  the  first  question  of  the  gentleman  is 
that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  does  have 
jurisdiction  to  issue  licenses  for  explora- 
tion. It  Is  my  opinion  certainly  he  has 
the  authority,  prior  to  doing  that,  to 
determine  whether  in  a  given  area  It 
should  be  used  for  fishing  or  oil.  and 
make  whatever  studies  are  necessary, 
such  as  the  gentleman  suggests,  off  the 
coast  of  his  district,  to  determine 
whether  that  present  fishing  ground 
should  be  maintained  as  a  fishing  ground 
and  therefore  oU  exploration  licenses 
should  not  be  granted.  That  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  precedent  to  granting  any 
permit  to  exploit  for  oil  purposes. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  Yesterday,  he, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cra- 
mer ) ,  very  kindly  conmiented  on  my  fore- 
sight in  regard  to  the  Santa  Barbara  In- 
cident. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  have  been  very  much 
concerned  about  the  whole  question  of 
oil  pollution.  i>articularly  as  it  pertains 
to  our  coastal  waters. 

We  first  became  concerned  In  my  dis- 
trict some  time  ago  after  fishermen  re- 
turning from  their  grounds  reported  that 
acres  of  dead  fish  had  surfaced  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  seismic  tests  being  used  by 
oil  exploration  teams.  Now.  after  the 
alarming  tragedy  off  Santa  Barbara,  we 
are  more  concerned  than  ever  as  the 
prospect  of  oil  rigs  some  day  rising  frtwn 
the  waters  off  Cape  Cod  continues  to 
grow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  the  legis- 
lative history  we  have  written  here  to- 
day. I  will  write  to  Secretary  Hickel  ask- 
ing him  to  begin  at  once  to  study  and 
protect  the  esthetic  values  of  the  Cape 
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Cod  shoreline  and  the  fisheries  resources 
of  Georges  Bank. 

May  I  mention  in  passing  that  fish 
conservation  as  related  to  this  bill  is  also 
a  problem.  At  this  moment  In  the  waters 
off  Cape  Cod,  the  problem  Is  not  only 
pollution,  although  the  threat  of  it,  of 
course,  hangs  over  us  constantly.  There 
is  another  perhaps  even  more  serious: 
Fishermen's  nets  no  longer  bring  up  had- 
dock as  they  did  in  the  past. 

Time  magazine  has  made  the  crisis 
clear  In  its  issue  this  week : 

In  New  England  fishing  states,  the  total 
share  of  the  catch  to  local  fishermen  dropped 
Irom  93%  to  36%  In  the  last  recorded  five- 
year  period.  Much  of  the  reversal  was  due 
to  those  well-equipped,  hungry  Soviet  fish- 
ermen, who,  In  1964-65  virtually  depleted 
the  Georges  Bank  area  of  haddock  In  Just 
one  expedition. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  clean  water  is 
not  enough;  we  must  also  begin  to  man- 
age our  fisheries  resources  better. 

Getting  back  to  this  legislation,  there 
are  some  other  aspects  of  the  bill  before 
us  today  on  which  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  under  H.R.  4148 
the  Coast  Guard  has  been  given  the  au- 
thority to  deal  with  the  whole  pollution 
problem. 

I  know  when  I  went  to  look  at  the 
Ocean  Eagle  disaster  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
I  asked  who  was  in  charge  of  the  clean- 
up operations,  the  port  captain,  a  Coast 
Guard  officer,  looked  around  the  room  in 
which  several  interested  parties  were 
gathered  and  said,  "Well,  I  suppose  1  am." 
This  illustrates  the  lack  of  organization, 
the  fuzzy  areas  of  command  which  have 
existed  until  now  and  which  this  bill 
seeks  to  eliminate. 

May  I  say  further  that  section  18  Is  a 
good  answer  to  the  question  of  pollution 
from  small  boats.  But  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  regulations  and  standards 
should  not  be  written  without  lengthy 
consultation  with  the  boating  industry. 
The  economic  costs  involved  and  the 
limits  of  available  technology  cannot  be 
determined  without  consultation  with 
those  who  know  most  about  them — the 
boat  manufacturers  and   owners. 

And,  too,  these  are  people  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  preserving  marine 
ecology.  After  all,  they  are  also  fisher- 
men who  want  clean  water  to  fish  in,  sail- 
ors who  want  clean  water  to  sail  in,  and 
occasion  swimmers  who  want  clean 
water  to  swim  in. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  section  20,  call- 
ing for  assistance  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  their  efforts  to  study 
water  quality,  goes  to  the  heart  of  what 
has  been  missing  for  some  time — and  on- 
going supply  of  the  most  up-to-date  In- 
formation about  pollution  and  its  clean- 
up. I  commend  the  committee  for  mak- 
ing certain  that  this  provision  was  In- 
cluded. 

Thjre  are  some  weaknesses  in  this 
legislation,  of  course,  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  can  all  name  one  or  two  of  them.  But 
on  balance  it  is  an  excellent  step  toward 
a  solution  to  what  we  all  know  Is  an 
extremely  complicated  problem — how  to 
control  the  pollution  of  our  natural  en- 
vironment. 

In  the  future,  let  us  hope  that  we  can 


also  consider  farseelng  conservation  leg- 
islation. We  cannot  only  react  to  crisis. 
We  must  also  plan  well  ahead  if  we  are 
to  keep  the  possibility  of  a  bright  future 
before  us.  And  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  other  colleagues  In  con- 
gratulating the  committee  for  f{u;Ing  up 
to  the  serious  matter  of  water  quality 
control.  It  is  something  which  has  been 
crying  for  attention  for  years. 

AMKhTDMEhrr    OFFERED    BY     MR.     HtTNGATE 

Mr.  HDNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hunoate:  In 
section  18(f) ,  page  59.  line  8.  after  the  words 
"waters  of  such  State",  Insert  a  period  and 
strike  the  remainder  of  line  8,  and  line  9. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  committee  and 
my  colleagues  for  the  consideration  they 
have  given  this  very  important  question. 

I  have  an  amendment  offered  on  page 
59.  If  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee  will  check  this,  it  seems  to 
me  it  reads  a  State  may  prohibit  dis- 
charge of  untreated  sewage  from  a  ves- 
sel In  intrastate  waters  in  a  State  only 
if  discharges  from  all  other  sources  are 
prohibited.  This  would  mean,  as  I  read 
this  bill,  and  going  back  to  page  57  and 
commencing  on  line  13,  section  (c)(1), 
that  within  2  years  or  not  earlier  than 
December  31,  1971,  new  vessels  will  have 
to  be  equipped  with  machinery  to  treat 
sewage  that  they  discharge  into  the 
water.  Existing  vessels  would  have  5 
years  in  which  to  perfect  some  sewage 
treatment  program. 

This  means  that  for  a  period  of  2 
years  on  new  vessels  or  5  years  on  exist- 
ing vessels  raw  sewage  could  be  dis- 
charged from  the  vessels  into  intrastate 
waters. 

As  I  understand  it,  sewage  can  be  dis- 
charged raw;  can  be  discharged  after 
primary  treatment,  which  is  a  httle  bet- 
ter; or  can  be  discharged  after  second- 
ary treatment,  which  is  better  still. 

According  to  the  way  this  bill  now 
reads,  as  I  read  it.  If  there  is  a  village  or 
a  hamlet  or  a  city  or  a  factory  located 
along  an  intrastate  stream  or  an  Intra- 
state lake  which  has  the  highest  form  of 
treatment,  secondary  treatment,  one 
could  not  regulate  vessels  discharging 
untreated  sewage  into  that  intrastate 
lake  or  stream  for  a  period  of  at  least  2 
years  in  the  case  of  new  vessels  or  5  years 
in  the  case  of  existing  vessels. 

To  me,  to  put  a  "period"  there,  to  per- 
mit a  State  to  prohibit  this  discharge  of 
untreated  sewage  from  a  vessel  within 
all  or  a  part  of  the  intrastate  waters  of 
the  State  would  mean  they  could  regu- 
late that,  whereas  now  they  cannot  do 
so  unless  they  also  eliminate  any  fac- 
tories along  the  bank  which  have  a  high 
level  of  treatment,  like  secondary,  or  any 
small  cities  or  villages  that  might  have 
secondary  treatment. 

My  amendment  would  permit  a  State 
to  regulate  the  discharge  of  untreated 
sewage  from  a  boat  within  this  2-  or  5- 
year  period  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
Otherwise  they  would  not  be  able  to  do 
so  unless  they  excluded  the  discharge  of 


all  sewage  into  that  stream  even  though 
it  had  secondary  treatment. 

This  would  raise  the  water  quality 
standards,  and  I  urge  support  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Again,  I  am  sympathetic  to  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  intention  of  the  gen- 
tleman, but  the  amendment  would  cause 
problems  I  know  he  does  not  want  to 
cause.  Frankly,  it  is  not  satisfactory. 

Until  the  standards  are  set  on  the 
abatement  of  discharges  and  the  dis- 
charge from  vessels  the  States  will  have 
authority  in  this  field.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  have  authority  for  5  years  for 
old  vessels  and  2  years  for  new  vessels, 
even  after  the  standards  are  established. 
But  once  the  standards  are  established 
it  is  essential  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment preempt  the  field.  We  would  re- 
serve some  rights  to  municipalities,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  preempt  the  field,  first, 
to  have  effective  enforcement  of  dis- 
charges or  pollution  control  in  these  in- 
stances and,  second,  to  have  uniformity. 

There  are  vessels  which  go  from  har- 
bor to  harbor,  whether  they  are  recrea- 
tional or  commercial  vessels.  If  they  have 
different  circumstances  and  different 
rules  in  each  harbor  there  will  be  a  real 
hodgepodge  and  an  unworkable  situa- 
tion. Frankly,  it  would  be  an  unreason- 
able situation 

I  do  urge  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  might  say  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  explanation,  and  I,  too. 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  also  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  views. 

I  can  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
souri, the  committee  gave  extremely 
careful  attention  to  this  subject.  We 
heard  from  many  representatives  of  the 
small  boaters  concerned  about  regula- 
tions among  the  States. 

As  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota pointed  out,  this  will  not  take  ef- 
fect until  after  the  regulations  are  estab- 
lished, so  this  is  some  time  away.  Then, 
a  body  of  water  that  Is  protected  froni 
all  other  sources  of  pollution  could  be 
protected  by  the  State. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  At  that  point,  if  there 
is  a  plant  which  has  been  there,  let  us 
say,  20  years,  or  a  village  which  has 
been  there  20  years,  which  has  second- 
arj-  treatment,  the  highest  form  of  treat- 
ment, could  they  regulate  the  boats  on 
the  intrastate  waters  on  the  discharge 
of  sewage  they  make  without  prohibit- 
ing that  plant  or  that  village  from  mak- 
ing any  discharge  into  that  intrastate 
water? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  No.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  To  me  the  boatowner 
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Is  getting  a  better  break.  There  wlH  be 

plants  and  villages  which  have  put  in 
secondary  treatnjent  which  will  have  to 
stop  when  this  tiakes  effect,  also. 

Mr.  McEWEN.JI  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  thijnk  what  the  committee 
carefully  considered  was  the  amount  and 
the  seriousness  of  the  pollution  contrib- 
uted by  shoresid;  facilities  and  a  rela- 
tively small  am<iunt  of  vessels,  recog- 
nizing that  if  a  State  wanted  to  shut 
off  all  sources  of  pollution  in  a  body  of 
water,  they  wouli  have  to  do  the  same 
with  all  vessels. 

Mr.  HUNQATj:.  Once  again  let  me 
ask.  they  could  i^ot  require  everyone  to 
have  secondary  t-eatment  and  treat  the 
boatowner  and  t  le  village  to  the  same 
degree.  If  they  ii^ill  require  any  treat- 
ment of  the  boatowner.  then  they  must 
prohibit  the  discharge  of  sewage  from 
any  other  source  is  well. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  corrsct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from^issoufl  i  Mr.  Hungate  > . 

The  amendmei^t  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Jlr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  woijd. 

if  I  may  have  the  at- 
able  gentleman  from 
of  the  committee  (Mr. 
say  first  of  all  that  I 
the  distinguished  com- 
mittee for  bringlhg  this  measure  to  the 
floor  of  the  House , 

It  so  happens  i  hat  I  have  at  least  20 
miles  of  beaches  i  i  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, most  of  which  are  occupied  by 
hotels  and  motel  >.  If  the  operator  of  a 


Mr.  Chairman, 
tention    of    the 
Texas,  a  member 
Wright  ».  let  me 
wish  to  commend 


vessel  were  either 


to  drop  oil  fron    that  vessel  into  the 


water    and    this 
ashore  by  waves 


do  a  great  deal  nf  damage  not  only  to 
the  beaches  but  ;o  the  private  institu- 
tions that  operati  along  them.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  he  bill  to  have  covered 
damage  to  privat*  property  as  well  as  to 
the  beaches  and  the  shorelines,  but  I  do 
vould  have  had  prob- 
5uch  a  provision  in  this 


did 
till 


Am  I  correct 
able  committee 
provision  of  this 
or  enlarge  in  any 
that  the  public  ov^ner 
private  owner  of 
in  order  to  recover 
general  law  other 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  WRIGHT 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER 

Mr.  WRIGHT 
tirely  correct.  Th^ 
tion  cited  by  the 
is  to  protect  the 


willfully  or  negligently 


oil    would    be    pushed 
and  winds,  this  could 


realize  that  you 
lems  in  including 
bill. 
I  wish  to  direc|t  the  attention  of  the 
page  52,  beginning  on 
line  16,  where  it  ssiys: 

(1)  Nothing  In  his  section  shall  affect 
or  modify  in  any  w  ly  the  obligations  of  any 
)f  any  vessel  or  onshore 
facility  under  any  pro 
vision  of  law  for  damages  to  any  publicly 
or  privately  owned  ]  iroperty  from  a  discharge 
of  oil  or  matter  or  from  the  removal  of  any 
oil  or  matter. 


assuming  that  your 

not  intend  by  that 

to  impair,  diminish, 

way  any  private  right 

of  a  facility  or  the 

property  might  have 

damages  under  the 

than  by  the  provisions 


;  ilr.  Chairman,  will  the 


Yes. 


The  gentleman  is  en- 
purpose  of  this  sec- 
gfentleman  from  Florida 
private  right  to  recover 


damages  exactly  as  it  exists  today.  This 
bill — while  it  creates  maximum  liabili- 
ties and  requires  proof  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  vessels,  of  on- 
shore and  offshore  facilities,  in  amounts 
adequate  to  reimburse  the  Government 
for  any  claim  that  the  Government  may 
be  required  to  undertake  as  a  result  of 
negligent  or  willful  discharge — this  bill 
does  not  seek  to  alter,  modify,  or  change 
or  diminish  or  enlarge  in  any  respect  the 
responsibilities  that  one  individual  or 
one  firm  may  have  under  the  law  to 
some  private  individual  damaged  by  his 
negligence. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  very  able 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

If  he  will  allow  me  one  other  inqiiiry 
under  another  subject  he  mentioned,  re- 
ferring.you  to  page  53,  where  it  says  that 
the  owner  of  a  vessel  is  required  to  main- 
tain assets  and — 

Shall  establish  and  maintain  under  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  appropriate  delegate  of  the  President, 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility  to  meet 
the  maximum  potential  liability  to  the 
tJnlted  States  which  such  vessel  could  be 
subjected  under  this  section  for  willful  or 
negligent  discharges  of  oil  or  matter. 

Now  may  I  ask  the  able  gentleman 
from  Texas  this  question:  It  is  not,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  intention  of  this  dis- 
tinguished committee  to  provide  that 
these  assets  that  you  require  to  be  made 
available  and  maintained  by  the  owners 
of  the  vessels  shall  be  subject  only  to  a 
claim  of  the  United  States?  They  are 
general  assets,  if  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation correctly,  of  the  company  that  op- 
erates the  vessel,  and  they  would  be  lia- 
ble to  satisfy  a  judgment  of  a  private 
owner  claimed  in  private  litigation  as 
well  as  to  satisfy  a  claim  by  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  removal  of  oil  or  the 
matter  to  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  if  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  question,  it  presupposes  a 
condition  in  which  the  owner  of  a  vessel 
might  spill  oil  or  other  matter  and  be 
required  by  the  Government  to  reim- 
burse the  Government  for  the  cost  of  that 
spillage.  It  also  raises  the  further  prop- 
osition that  perhaps  such  spillage  may 
have  caused  damage  to  a  third  party,  a 
private  party,  and  a  third  party  might 
bring  suit  in  a  court  to  recover  those 
damages. 

I  would  say  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  simply  to  require  evidence  of  financial 
responsibility  in  an  amount  adequate  to 
compensate  the  Government  for  the 
maximum  amount  to  which  the  individ- 
ual might  be  liable  for  reimbursement  of 
a  claimant.  However,  it  would  be  my  as- 
sumption that  these  assets,  as  any  other 
assets  owned  by  the  firm  or  the  individ- 
ual involved  after  the  satisfaction  of  any 
claim  to  the  Government  would  be  liable 
to  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  in  a  suit  by  a  person  dam- 
aged other  than  the  Government. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
man for  his  response  to  my  questions. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  PUCINSKI 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pucinbki:  On 
page  79,  after  Line  Seven  (7),  the  following: 

"Sec.  9.  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  An 
Act  to  make  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other 
purposes,'  approved  March  3.  1905  (33  U.S.C. 
419).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  'Nothing  In  this  section,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  shall  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  any  ofDclal  or 
any  agency  of  the  Government  to  dump  or 
permit  the  dumping  of  the  spoil  from  any 
dredging  operation,  or  any  other  earth,  gar- 
bage, or  refuse  material.  Into  the  Great  Lakes. 
Any  authorized  dumping  areas  In  the  Great 
Lakes  established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  March  3.  lf05,  or  any  other  Act  are 
hereby  abolished.'  " 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  simple  amendment,  yet  it  is  broad  and 
far-reaching.  It  i-epeals  the  act  of  1905 
when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
designated  about  120  dumping  areas  in 
the  Great  Lakes  for  use  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

In  1905  that  was  a  perfectly  logical  and 
good  move.  They  were  dredging  from  the 
rivers  and  harbors  and  canals  relatively 
clean  silt  mostly  involving  sand,  and  it 
did  not  affect  anyone  and  did  not  create 
any  problems.  But  in  1969  we  have  an  en- 
tirely different  matter. 

We  have  heard  here  today  and  heard 
yesterday  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  tell  us 
that  it  would  perhaps  take  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  save  Lake  Erie.  I 
do  not  intend  to  let  that  happen  to  Lake 
Michigan  or  any  other  of  the  Great 
Lakes  if  I  can  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  not  bar  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers from  dredging.  I  realize  that  they 
have  to  dredge.  Of  course,  they  have  to 
keep  these  rivers  and  harbors  and  canals 
free  for  navigation,  and  I  do  not  propose 
anything  to  interfere  with  or  stop  that. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  will  have  to  find  other  ways 
of  disposing  of  the  dredging  and  there 
are  other  ways  of  doing  it. 

Last  year  when  I  asked  the  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
whether  or  not  he  would  be  for  this 
amendment  to  bar  the  dumping  of 
dredged  materials  into  Lake  Michigan 
and  other  Great  Lakes,  he  said  "Yes.  we 
would  be  for  this  amendment  if  you 
would  And  us  funds  for  alternate  meth- 
ods.' 

They  have  alternate  methods. 

So  what  we  are  really  talking  about 
here  now  is  money.  We  are  not  stopping 
anybody  from  doing  anything.  And  as 
the  Members  of  the  House  have  said 
on  many  occasions  since  President 
Nixon  has  been  in  the  White  House, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  revision  of  priori- 
ties. I  agree — and  one  of  those  revisions 
of  priorities  happens  to  be  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

If  the  Members  of  the  Congress  will 
go  along  with  this  amendment  and  bar 
the  dumping  in  the  Great  Lakes  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  dredged  materials 
and  other  materials,  then  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  will  find  other  methods  to 
handle  this  material.  They  have  those 
methods  now.  They  are  using  other 
methods. 

Just  the  other  day  they  stopped  dump- 
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ing  off  the  shores  of  Chicago,  and  they 
plan  to  dump  this  dredged  material  on 
land.  In  many  other  cities  they  are 
building  dikes  and  filling  them  with 
such  material. 

I  want  to  emphasize  here,  because  the 
opponents  of  this  amendment  are  going 
to  try  to  confuse  you  and  say  that  if  this 
amendmerit  is  agreed  to,  all  dredging  is 
going  to  stop  tomorrow.  Nothing  is  go- 
ing to  stop  tomorrow  except  the  pol- 
luting of  Lake  Michigan,  because  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  a  whole  series 
of  alternate  methods  available  to  them. 

And  I  suggest  to  the  Members,  and  I 
submit  to  the  Members,  that  whatever 
the  additional  costs  will  be — and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  it  would  cost  some 
Sldo  million  if  they  would  have  to  cease 
the  dumping  of  dredged  materials  into 
the  lakes  and  go  to  a- land  fill  process 
operation — I  am  sure  that  is  a  fair  price 
to  pay. 

The  only  people  who  are  objecting  to 
my  amendment  are  the  barge  owners 
who  today  are  hauling  this  stuff  out  into 
the  Great  Lakes  and  dumping  this  ma- 
terial, and  polluting  the  lakes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  reason  to 
believe  that  these  barge  owners  are  not 
even  going  all  the  way  out  to  the  desig- 
nated areas,  because  the  authorized  areas 
are  not  marked  off,  there  are  no  buoys 
around  them,  or  anything  else,  to  desig- 
nate these  areas.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  these  barge  owners  are  not 
even  going  to  these  designated  areas,  as  I 
say,  but  are  going  just  halfway,  and 
dumping  the  stuff  helter  skelter  in  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  1905, 
when  this  legislation  was  adopted,  the 
floor  of  Lake  Michigan  alone  has  risen 
10  feet.  Lake  Michigan  formerly  was  113 
feet  deep,  and  today  it  is  103  feet  deep. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  taking  the  first  determined, 
deliberate  move.  I  call  upon  the  courage 
of  the  Members  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, and  to  say  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers that  we  cannot  get  everybody  else 
to  enforce  antipollution  laws  if  Uncle 
Sam  is  going  to  be  the  No.  1  polluter. 

We  have  evidence,  and  ample  evidence, 
in  the  reports  on  that  desk,  to  show  the 
degree  of  pollution  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  dumping  into  Lake 
Michigan.  The  amendment  offers  us  a 
means  to  try  to  save  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  not  go  the  route  of  Lake  Erie. 

We  heard  the  eloquent  plea  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Vanik  )  telling 
us  about  what  has  happened  to  Lake 
Erie.  We  have  heard  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  who  has  told  us 
why  it  happened. 

I  do  not  want  to  challenge  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman.  I  think  I  have  to 
agree  with  him.  It  was  purely  neglect  on 
the  part  of  a  lot  of  people  that  killed 
that  lake. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  are  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  at  this  moment, 
if  you  really  want  to  give  meaning  to 
this  act — if  you  want  to  save  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  resources  of  mid- 
America — then  you  will  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  must  use  the 
same  phrase,  and  I  hope  it  does  not  sound 
trite,  because  it  is  said  as  absolutely  sin- 
cerely as  it  is  humanly  possible  for  one 
individual  to  say  it,  and  that  is  that  we 
are  completely  in  sympathy  with  the 
problem  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Chicago,  but  all  of  us  who  come 
from  the  Great  Lakes,  or  all  of  those  in 
whose  districts  are  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
where  this  type  of  pollution  occurs,  where 
there  is  a  discharge  into  a  bay,  or  into  an 
ocean,  or  into  a  gulf,  are  faced  with  this 
problem. 

But  this  has  been  one  heck  of  a  prob- 
lem. There  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy 
answer.  We  could  appropriate  $200  mil- 
lion right  now  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers would  still  have  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  this  problem. 

Probably  the  one  subject  that  came  up 
the  most  often  during  our  hearings  was 
the  question  of  the  disposition  of  dredged 
spoil  in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  more  spe- 
cifically, in  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and,  I  might  add,  no  subject  gave 
us  more  concern  during  our  discussions 
in  drafting  this  legislation  which  we  have 
brought  to  the  floor. 

Disposition  of  dredged  spoil  is  cur- 
rently the  most  highly  publicized  ol  the 
possible  sources  of  pollution  from  a  Fed- 
eral activity.  Research  is  underway  seek- 
ing to  determine  whether  dredged  spoil 
is  in  actuality  an  active  pollutant  and, 
if  it  is,  to  what  extent  its  introduction 
into  any  given  body  of  water  does  in  fact 
lower  the  quality  of  that  water.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration are  conducting  a  pilot  study  to 
determine  alternatives  to  open  lake  dis- 
posal. A  draft  of  the  tentative  report  on 
this  study  was  sent  to  the  Governors  of 
the  Great  Lakes  States  and  to  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  earlier  this 
month.  As  evidence  of  our  very  real  con- 
cern in  this  matter  the  Committee  ob- 
tained a  briefing  on  this  subject  from  the 
reporting  agencies  several  w-eeks  ago.  We 
would  hope  to  receive  the  report  and  the 
administration's  recommendations  based 
on  the  report  at  an  early  date. 

Whatever  the  answers  are,  the  con- 
tinuing viability  of  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors that  produce  the  spoil  are  essential 
to  the  economics  of  the  region  they  serve 
and  hence  to  the  total  national  interest. 

For  over  100  years  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  through  River  and  Har- 
bor Acts  has  authorized  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  build  and  main- 
tain the  harbors  and  waterways  of  the 
Great  Lakes  through  which  fiow  the 
commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes,  so  vital 
to  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  this 
Nation. 

The  vast  water  area  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  joined  by  improved  connecting 
channels,  provides  a  low  cost  transport 
artery  that  permits  movement  of  ma- 
terial and  products  in  huge  quantities  to 
advantageously  located  industrial  areas. 
In  the  calendar  year  1967.  waterbome 
commerce  at  Great  Lakes  harbors  and 
channels  totaled  217.2  million  tons  of 
traffic.  ControlUng  depths  in  both  up- 
bound  and  downbound  connecting  chan- 
nels are  27  feet  or  more. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  cormected  with 


the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  means  of  9-  to 
12-foot  barge  navigation  on  the  Olinois 
Waterway  and  Mississippi  River.  Con- 
nections with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are 
provided  by  the  New  York  State  barge 
canal  system  and  Hudson  River  and  by 
the  27 -foot  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  great  eco- 
nomic area  with  its  marvelous  waterway 
system,  it  is  necessary-  to  dredge  about 
10.8  million  cubic  yards  of  material  each 
year  from  Great  Lakes  harbors;  6.7  mil- 
lion cubic  yards  from  Lake  Erie  harbors 
alone.  In  all.  115  harbors  on  the  Lakes 
must  be  dredged,  although  not  all  in  any 
one  year. 

The  need  for  maintenance  dredging 
results  primarily  because  harbors  of  the 
Great  Lakes  are  located  predominately 
at  the  mouth  of  rivers  fiowing  into  the 
lakes.  As  a  result  of  waste  discharges 
and  soil  erosion,  heavy  sediment  loads 
are  carried  into  the  harbx)rs  by  rivers. 
Also,  littoral  drift  of  bottom  material 
and  storm-generated  currents  redistrib- 
ute the  deposited  sediments  into  previ- 
ously dredged  ai-eas  in  the  form  of 
shoals.  This  requires  periodic  mainte- 
nance dredging  to  remove  sediments  to 
maintain  established  navigation  depths. 

For  more  than  a  century  most  of  the 
dredged  material  has  been  placed  in  dis- 
posal areas  in  the  deep  water  areas  of 
the  lakes.  In  1966  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
investigated  the  possibility  of  a  4-year 
program  to  construct  diked  disposal 
areas  for  the  15  most  critically  polluted 
harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  pro- 
gram was  estimated  at  that  time  to  cost 
$95,000,000  and  the  annual  dredging 
costs  would  have  been  increased  $3,000,- 
000.  The  magnitude  of  this  cost  led  to 
the  pilot  study  to  study  alternatives  to 
open  lake  disposal  and  to  evaluate  the 
public  benefits  to  be  derived  from  using 
the  alternate  disposal  practices. 

If  open  water  disposal  operations  were 
to  be  prohibited,  restricted,  or  controlled, 
as  I  understand  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  do,  prior  to  the  planned  and 
orderly  process  now  being  pursued,  the 
economic  consequences  will  be  cata- 
strophic. Trade,  commerce,  and  industry 
in  the  United  States  dependent  on  our 
waterways  will  be  severely  affected.  Rail- 
roads, steamship  lines,  oil  companies, 
steel  firms,  and  other  large  industrial 
concerns  would  be  unable  to  get  to  or  to 
utilize  their  dock  facilities  for  loatding 
and  unloading  cargo  at  about  one-quar- 
ter of  all  ports. 

Allow  me  to  include  a  list  of  examples 
of  the  harbors  that  would  be  affected  and 
eventually  closed  dow  n : 

Cle\'eland  Harbor.  Ohio. 
Toledo  Harbor.  Ohio. 
Detroit  River.  Mich.  A 

Buffalo  Harbor  &  B.R.C.,  N.Y. 
Saginaw  Harbor.  Mich. 
Sandusky  Harbor.  Ohio. 
Palrport  Harbor,  Ohio. 
Rochester  Harbor,  N.Y. 
Erie  Harbor,  Penn. 
Lorain  Harbor,  Ohio. 
Rouge  River.  Mich. 
Ashtabula  Harbor.  Ohio. 
Calumet  R.  &  H.,  111.  &  Ind. 
Huron  Harbor,  Ohio. 
Monroe  Harbor.  Mich. 
Indiana  Harbor,  Ind. 
Green  Bay  Harbor.  Wise. 
Chicago  River  &  Harbor.  HI. 
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Conneaut  Harbori  Ohio. 

Hartwr  Beach  Harbor,  Mich. 

Ovwego  Harbor,  HT. 

Milwaukee  Harbor,  Wlac. 

Two  Rivers,  Wise. 

Orand  Haven  Hatfbor.  WUc. 

Michigan  City,  I4<1. 

Manitowoc  Harbor.  Wise. 

Holland  Harbor,  BClch. 

Waukegan  Harbor,  m. 

St.  Joseph  Harbor.  Mich. 

Racine  Harbor.  Wise. 

Kenoeha  Harbor,  WUc. 

Sheboygan  Harbor,  Wlac. 

South  Haven  Harbor.  BClch. 

Frankfort  Harbor.  Mich. 

Menominee  Harb«r,  Mich. 
i 

Transporting  tthe  spoil  to  available 
land  disposition  sites  is  extremely  expen- 
sive ;  the  land  is  costly  and  the  transpor- 
tation is  costly.  In  many  cases,  the  States 
and  localities  have  indicated  their  pref- 
erence to  present  their  land  for  more 
economically  productive  use.  The  PW- 
eral  Oovemment  must  allocate  its  avsiil- 
able  tax  revenue^  among  a  great  msuiy 
equcUly  vocal  public  demands.  The  di- 
lemma i8-«lear:  the  attainable  solutions 
are  dimly  seen  at'  this  point.  This  is  not 
the  case  of  one  Federal  agency  tnring  to 
circumvent  the  water  pollution  control 
program.  This  is  ^n  out-and-out  case  of 
financing  approptlately  our  wants  and 
needs. 

Most  people  wo4ld  probably  agree  that 
the  best  solution  v^^ould  be  the  construc- 
tion of  diked  disposal  areas,  which  would 
require  a  determination  that  the  benefits 
to  be  gained  would  equal  or  exceed  the 
additional  expense.  The  pilot  study 
should  determine  this  once  and  for  all 
lent,  the  benefits  are 
St  be  quantified  and  a 
be  made  as  to  who 
rden  of  the  consider- 
>ts. 

I  have  been  advised  that  additional 
authorizing  legislation  is  not  needed  at 
this  time.  The  balsic  authority  for  con- 
struction of  the  diked  areas  exist.  How- 
ever, money  to  undertake  this  expensive 
proposition  at  mo^e  than  a  few  locations 
is  not  avEiUable.     . 

Mr.  FALLON.  I^.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK. 
guished    chairmaj(i 
the    gentleman 
Fallon)  . 

Mr.  FALLON.  N|r.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  may  have 
given  the  membership  this  afternoon  the 
impression  that  tlie  Army  Engineers  are 
the  people  who  ai-e  polluting  the  lakes 
or  the  Great  Lakefe.  The  impression  that 
you  might  have  been  given,  that  the 
Army  Engineers  iire  getting  some  pol- 
luted material  soineplace  and  dumping 
it  into  Lake  Michigan  is  just  not  the 
case.  When  the  A|my  Engineers  pick  up 
polluted  material.!  it  is  polluted  already 
and  in  the  lake  jwhen  they  get  there, 
and  they  are  moving  it  out  someplace 
else  in  order  to  keep  the  channels  open 
for  commerce.  In  other  words,  the  pol- 
lution was  already!  there  before  the  Army 
Engineers  got  there. 

You  talk  about  take  Erie  being  a  dead 
lake.  If  that  is  so^  then  it  has  not  hap- 


time.  In  my  judg 
there  but  they  mx 
determination  mi 
shall  bear  the  bi 
able  additional  cc 


I  yield  to  the  distin- 
of    the    committee. 
1  rom    Maryland     <Mr. 


pened  in  the  last 


pened  over  the  laf  t  100  years.  Certainly, 


5  years.  It  has  hap- 


if  you  want  to  put  the  blame  where  the 
blame  should  be,  then  it  is  on  the  people 
who  polluted  the  lakes — the  people  who 
live  around  the  lakes  and  on  the  lakes. 
It  is  certainly  not  the  Engineers  because 
they  are  trying  to  keep  the  channels  of 
commerce  open  in  this  coimtry  on  our 
waterways. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  very  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  whom  I  have  time  and  again  ex- 
pressed my  deep  respect  are  the  great 
experts  of  this  Congress  in  this  field.  He 
told  about  the  problems  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  will  have  if  my  amendment 
were  to  prevail.  But  yesterday  he  de- 
scribed the  problems  that  we  are  having 
in  trying  to  save  Lake  Michigan.  He  said, 
on  page  9038  of  the  Record: 

Not  only  $100  million  but  several  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  wUl  be  required  In 
order  to  clean  out  and  to  reverse  the  situa- 
tion existing  In  Lake  EMe  so  as  to  restore  it 
to  an  acceptable  level  of  quality  and  main- 
tain it  in  accordance  with  the  standards  In 
existence  now. 

If  you  think  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  going  to  be  faced  with  problems  now, 
you  have  not  seen  anything  that  will 
compare  with  the  problems  we  will  face 
when  huge  Lake  Michigan,  with  25,000 
square  mUes.  becomes  the  kind  of  cess- 
pool that  Lake  Erie  is  today. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  amend- 
ment is  going  to  save  Lake  Michigan, 
but  it  is  the  first  step,  and  you  can  then 
put  some  meaningful  law  into  all  your 
other  efforts  once  you  have  proven  to  the 
communities  on  the  Great  Lakes  that  the 
Government  itself  is  not  going  to  be  per- 
mitted by  law  to  pollute  that  lake. 

The  chairman  of  this  distinguished 
committee  says  that  the  lake  had  al- 
ready been  polluted.  I  think  that  Is  a 
misstatement.  We  are  not  transferring 
polluted  soil  from  one  spot  to  another. 
We  are  taking  pollution  dredgings  from 
harbors  and  rivers  and  transferring  them 
into  the  clean  waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 
And  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this. 
I  say  this  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  my  colleague's  reaction.  The 
only  thing  we  are  talking  about  here  Is 
money. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  There  is  no  other  is- 
sue. The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a  whole 
series  of  alternatives  they  can  use  right 
now  in  disposing  of  these  dredgings. 
either  on  land,  in  mine  quarries.  In  dikes. 
They  are  doing  so  in  Cleveland.  So  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  money.  It 
means  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  have 
to  come  before  Congress  and  say,  "You 
have  barred  us  from  this  way  of  dis- 
posing of  dredgings.  We  now  need  addi- 
tional funds  to  do  it  In  a  different  way." 
I  say  to  you  that  I  will  support  that  kind 
of  appropriation  If  it  means  saving  the 
greatest  national  resource  in  America, 
and  I  say  to  you  you  cannot  imderestl- 
mate  the  contribution  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  through  their  dredging  and 
their  dumping,  are  doing  toward  pol- 
luting that  lake.  Is  that  not  a  fact?  Is  it 


not  a  fact  that  we  are  talking  only  about 
money? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  No,  we  are  not.  I  made 
that  clear.  And  It  is  neither  our  commit- 
tee nor  Congress  but  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  originally  asked  for  a  re- 
view, a  reappraisal  of  this  whole  pro- 
gram, and  a  study  of  alternatives.  It  is 
not  only  a  question  of  money ;  it  is  also 
a  matter  of  engineering  feasibility.  You 
can  build  a  bridge  or  any  other  structure 
perhaps  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  But 
the  question  is,  what  is  the  best  way  to 
build  it  to  make  it  most  effective  for  the 
dollar  value?. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

What  tlie~6»iitleman  is  suggesting.  In 
my  opinion^^giewKJtill  the  public  works 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  that 
area  of  this  country,  because  to  be  fea- 
sible a  project  must  have  a  1-to-l  cost- 
to-benefit  ratio.  You  say  the  problem  is 
only  money.  If  this  means  a  substantial 
additional  cost  on  the  cost  side  as  com- 
pared to  the  benefit  side,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  it  will  cost  10  times  as  much 
to  do  these  projects  with  an  onshore 
method  as  compared  to  an  offshore 
dumping,  then  I  am  saying  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  my  opinion  you  will  be 
killing — and  if  the  gentleman  wants  to 
take  the  responsibility  for  doing  that, 
that  is  his  privilege — but  he  will  be  killing 
all  public  works  projects  under  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  dealing  with  this  subject  of 
dredging  in  that  area  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  second  point  is  that  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  being  studied  as  to 
how  it  can  be  done,  we  just  adopted  an 
amendment  which  had  as  its  purpose 
the  spending  of  $20  million  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  how  pollution  of  all  t3rpes  can  be 
prevented,  including  the  type  of  thing 
the  gentleman  is  complaining  about.  So 
how  far  do  we  have  to  go? 

We  have  millions  of  dollars  of  studies 
under  the  present  law  for  the  lakes.  I 
just  do  not  understand.  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  and  my  objectives  of  clean- 
ing up  the  lakes,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  imderstands  the  outflow  of 
what  the  gentleman  is  proposing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  a  ques- 
tion. Yesterday  the  trustees  of  the  sani- 
tary district  had  a  big  meeting.  They 
were  discussing  the  fact  that  where  there 
is  a  huge  disaster,  such  as  an  oil  spill  or 
a  ship  breaking  up  in  the  Great  Lakes  or 
somewhere  else,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem there  is  no  way  of  coordinating 
immediately. 

I  would  like  to  ask  who  is  going  to 
move  with  such  emergency  measures? 
There  are  many  agencies,  but  there  Is 
no  single  agency  in  charge?  Is  there  any- 
thing In  this  act  that  would  help  deal 
with  this  problem  of  trying  to  set  up 
more  meaningful  and  more  coordinated 
activities  in  the  event  of  a  major  disaster 
such  as  an  oil  tanker  breaking  up  in  the 
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Great  Lakes  or  some  other  place?  Is 
there  anything  In  the  bUl  that  would 
bring  some  relief  In  this  area? 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the 
gentleman  talking  about  pollution  In  the 
lakes? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  About  oil  spills  or  oU 
slicks  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
a  contingency  plan  In  the  act  that  pro- 
vides for  Immediate  action  in  such  cases. 
This    Is    under    the    direction    of    the 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Just  for  the  record  and 
and  so  Members  andl  will  know,  who 
would  activate  such  emergency  action? 
Mr.  FALLON.  The  President  or  his 
delegate.  The  bill  provides  a  method  by 
which  the  President  would  delegate  to 
the  responsible  agencies  Involved  such 
as  the  Coast  Guard  authority  to  take 
charge  of  any  removal  action  under  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill.  This  delega- 
tion takes  place  90  days  after  enactment. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  moving  party 
then  would  be  the  Secretary  and  the 
Coast  Guard  and  all  other  agencies  could 
go  in  and  cooperate  with  them? 

Mr.  FALLON.  That  is  right.  That  is  on 
page  50.  _  ^^ 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  is  it  not  true  that 
every  agency  involved  could  simultane- 
ously move  in  the  emergency  that  exists, 
so  it  is  not  necessary  for  anyone  to  take 
the  lead.  If  one  recognizes  the  need,  it 
could  move  in  without  having  necessarily 
any  agency  coordinate. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  And  they  do.  But  the 
question  is,  Who  initiates  the  coordina- 
tion? I  think  the  chairman  has  answered 
that.  As  I  understand  it,  in  this  bill  there 
is  a  fund  and  the  Secretary  could  go  to 
the  Coast  Guard  to  start  bringing  quick 
and  immediate  relief.  That  is  as  I  un- 
derstand the  chairman's  explanation. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  But  they  could  start 
moving  in  without  waiting  for  coordina- 
tion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  question  is.  Is 
there  some  apparatus  for  immediately 
coordinating  movement,  and  I  believe  the 
chairman  has  answered  the  question. 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  H.R.  4148,  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  I  have  been  particularly  gratified 
during  my  service  with  that  committee 
to  participate  in  legislation  which  has 
continuously  moved  forward  a  vitally 
needed  program  of  cleaning  up  the  Na- 
tion's waters.  ^  ^  ^. 
H.R.  4148  is  another  step  In  that  di- 
rection. It  faces  head-on,  and  properly 
so,  the  question  of  what  is  Important  at 
the  present  time — oil  spillage,  sewage 
from  vessels  and  thermal  pollution. 

For  the  first  time  this  legislation  will 
place  on  the  books  a  meaningful  ap- 
proach to  the  question  of  averting  such 
disasters  as  the  Torrey  Canyon  and  the 
Ocean  Eagle.  For  the  first  time  it  recog- 
nizes that  the  many  vessels,  large  and 
small,  which  ply  our  waters  can,  If  not 
properly  supervised,  contribute  to  the 
pollution  of  our  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams,  and  coastal  waters,  and  for  the 


first  time  It  faces  the  fact  that  a  new 
and  vital  Industry,  nuclear  plants  devel- 
opment Industry,  which  is  much-needed 
to  provide  power  also  must  be  properly 
supervised  so  that  by  its  operations 
through  the  heat  of  the  waters  it  may 
not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  waters 
which  are  needed  to  cool  its  processes. 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  question 
of  necessary  funding  for  this  program  is 
not  contained  in  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  by  the  passage 
of  this  program,  and  by  the  prior  acts 
of  1965  and  1966.  we  have  placed  on  the 
books  the  tools  that  are  needed  to  com- 
bat the  pollution  of  our  waters.  We  must 
now,  before  too  much  time  is  lost,  find 
ways  to  provide  proper  financial  help 
for  the  implementation  of  the  laws  we 
have  enacted  and  also  provide  the  neces- 
sary properly  trained  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  operations  of  our  water  pollution 
control  programs. 

I  have  merely  touched  the  highlights 
of  H.R.  4148.  There  is  also  contained 
therein  a  study  of  acid  mine  drainage 
pollution,  continuance  of  the  many  nec- 
essary and  needed  resesu-ch  programs 
now  underway  or  to  be  initiated  by  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  today  as 
several  of  our  colleagues  have  expressed 
their  views  that  this  legislation  does  not 
go  far  enough.  I  agree.  I  believe  we 
should  have  stronger  water  pollution 
standards.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  were  limited  in  how  far  we  could  go 
and  still  retain  the  support  necessary  to 
pass  the  bill  out  of  the  committee. 

In  Montana  we  have  the  highest  water 
pollution  standards  in  the  Nation.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
enjoy  equally  high  standards,  and  I  hope 
we  can  take  action  in  the  future  to  as- 
sure this. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  good  legislation. 
It  is  meaningful  legislation.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  recent 
events  off  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara 
have  called  attention  to  what  may  be 
the  single  greatest  potential  for  pollu- 
tion of  the  Nation's  water  resources. 

Oil  may  be  discharged  from  vessels,  re- 
fineries, terminals,  storage  facilities, 
barges,  and  offshore  drilling  operations. 
The  breakup  of  the  Torrey  Canyon  off 
the  coast  of  England  In  1967  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  spectacular  events  which 
brought  home  to  the  American  public  the 
possibility  that  such  an  event  can  hap- 
pen anywhere  at  any  time. 

The  Torrey  Canyon's  oil  cargo  de- 
spoiled the  coastlines  of  two  nations  for 
miles  and  wreaked  havoc  with  the  aquatic 
life  of  the  entire  area.  The  ensu- 
ing attempts  to  control  and  eliminate  the 
oil  were  more  noted  for  activity  than  ef- 
fectiveness. The  cost  of  the  cleanup  op- 
eration of  the  Governments,  private  in- 
terests, and  citizens  of  Prance  and  Eng- 
land has  been  estimated  at  around  $8 
million. 

It  also  served  to  point  up  the  fact  that 
under  current  law  such  a  catastrophe 
would  be  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
United  States  to  cope. 

Unexpectedly  such  a  catastrophe  has 
occurred  in  U.S.  waters.  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  off  the  California  coast 


an  offshore  drilling  rig  blew  out  in  late 
January  pouring  many  thousands  of  gal- 
lons of  oil  to  form  an  800-mile  oil  slick 
and  blackening  25  miles  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia's recreational  beaches. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  there  is  a 
full  accounting  of  the  damage,  despite 
the  best  efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies. 

Possible  sources  of  oil  pollution  are 
many.  There  were  on  January  31,  1969, 
7,837  drilled  wells  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  under  Federal  lease.  Thousands  of 
other  wells  and  drilling  operations  are 
to  be  found  in  offshore  areas  under  State 
jurisdiction. 

Hundreds  of  tankers  travel  the  water- 
ways and  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States.  An  alarming  development  is  their 
increase  in  size  to  200,000  tons,  with  300,- 
000  tons  on  the  horizon.  Together  with 
smaller  tankers  and  barges  engaged  in 
transporting  billions  of  gallons  of  oil  and 
petroleum  products  they  are  potential 
victims  of  accident,  of  collision,  leakage, 
spillage  or  running  up  on  reefs  or  ashore. 
Under  present  law  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  fix  responsibility  for  dam- 
age due  to  oil  discharge.  Gross  or  willful 
negligence  must  be  proved.  This,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  reports,  is  extremely 
difficult  and  few  prosecutions  have  been 
undertaken. 

H.R.  4148,  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1969,  now  before  the  House, 
will  repeal  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924, 
as  amended.  Instead  it  provides  a  well- 
balanced  law  which  will  fix  responsibil- 
ity for  oil  discharge,  provide  penalties  for 
offenders  and  make  violators  responsible 
for  the  cost  of  cleanup  up  to  $10  million, 
or  $100  for  each  gross  ton  for  vessels 
and  up  to  $8  million  for  onshore  instal- 
lations and  those  within  the  3-mile  limit. 
As  the  bill  makes  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  cleanup,  it  es- 
tablishes a  revolving  fund  of  $20  million 
with  costs  to  be  recovered  from  offend- 
ers and  if  necessary  a  lien  may  be 
placed  on  the  vessels  and  their  further 
use  inhibited  until  their  lia,bility  is  pro- 
vided for. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  to  es- 
tablish regulations  for  environmental 
criteria  relative  to  methods  and  proce- 
dures for  removing  oil  and  the  Coaist 
Guard  will  specify  the  actual  procedures 
and  equipment  which  may  be  used  to 
prevent  discharges  as  well  as  those  to  be 
used  for  removal  of  oil. 

Any  vessel  of  100  gross  registered  tons 
will  be  required  to  establish  financial  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  the  maximum  liabil- 
ity in  instances  of  willful  or  negligent 
discharge. 

A  study  of  other  measures  to  provide 
financial  responsibilities  and  liabilities 
with  regard  to  vessels  and  onshore  and 
offshore  facilities  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  consultation  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  industry,  is 
to  be  completed  by  1971. 

The  total  effect  of  the  discharge  of 
wastes  from  watercraft  into  the  Nation's 
waterways,  estuaries,  ports  and  harbors 
is  enormous.  There  are  over  8  million 
recreational  vessels.  110,000  commercial 
vessels,  1.500  Federal  vessels  as  well  as 
40,000  foreign  vessels.  These  are  all 
highly  mobile  and  constitute  a  serious 
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source  of  pollut^n,   and  one  which  is 
growing  rapidly. 

Most  vessels  aije  not  equipped  to  pro- 
vide even  minima  1  treatment  of  sanitary 
waste  and  there  is  little  control  of  the 
disposal  of  other  waste  matter  from 
vessels. 

H.R.  4148  is  designed  to  correct  this 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  issue  staijidards  of  performance 
for  marine  sanitation  devices,  and  the 
Coast  Guard  to  issue  regulations  relative 
to  the  design,  construction,  installation, 
and  operation  of  ;he  devices.  This  would 
apply  to  new  vesiels  within  2  years  and 
to  existing  vessels  within  5  years.  Stand- 
ards and  regulations  for  Department  of 
Defense  vessels  a^e  to  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Certification  ol  acceptable  devices  Is 
to  be  by  the  Coait  Guard,  and  without 
such  certified  deuces  no  vessel  may  be 
operated  on  U.S.  waters  after  the  lapse 
of  the  applicable  i  ime  established  by  the 
act.  Penalties  are  provided  for  violation. 
The  Secretary  cf  the  Interior  may  co- 
operate wtth  StaU  or  interstate  agencies 
in  a  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram aimed  at  eliininating  or  controlling 
acid  or  other  minfe  water  pollution.  Ap- 
propriation of  $li  million  is  authorized 
for  Federal  participation  in  costs  not  to 
exceed  25  percent  for  each  project. 

This  is  a  problem  which  has  been  in- 
creasing of  late  a!  previous  measures  to 
control  have  prov((d  inadequate  and  the 
volume  of  such  dr  linage  is  increasing  at 
an  accelerating  n.te. 

Twelve  million  lollars  for  fiscal  1970 
and  $25  million  foi  fiscal  1971  and  19?2  is 
authorized  for  the  purpose  of  grants  or 
contracts  with  tnsi  itutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation to  assist  ;hem  in  carrying  out 
programs  to  train  undergraduates  for 
careers  in  design,  cperation,  and  mainte- 
naince  of  waste  treatment  works. 

The  shortage  has  been  a  serious  prob- 
lem and  such  a  pre  gram  is  badly  needed. 
All  Federal  offi<ers  with  jurisdiction 
over  real  property  or  facilities,  which 
may  discharge  matter  into  navigable 
waters,  are  directed  to  insure  compli- 
ance with  appliiable  water  quality 
standards  in  the  i  .dministration  of  the 
property  or  facility  within  budget  limi- 
tations. 

Federal  agencieii  issuing  licenses  or 
permits  to  conduct ;  in  activity  which  may 
discharge  into  navigable  waters  are  di- 
rected to  require  ce  -tification  that  opera- 
tions will  not  reduc  e  the  quality  of  water 
below  applicable  standards  before  issu- 
ance of  license  or  permit.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important . 

I  feel  that  there  now  exists  sufBcient 
technical  and  adr  linistrative  expertise 
to  eliminate  the  problem  and  hazards  of 
oil  and  other  hazardous  substance  pol- 
lution. This  leglslat  on  will  serve  to  inte- 
grate and  efifectuale  this  expertise  in  a 
comprehensive  marner. 

Passage  of  H.R.  4148  will  insure  ad- 
vances in  several  phases  of  the  vital 
battle  against  the  deterioration  of  the 
Nation's  natural  enmonment.  I  strongly 
urge  its  approval. 

The  pivotal  question  for  the  future, 
however,  is  whethei  the  hazards  to  con- 
servation outweigh  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  oil  and  otper  resource  develop- 
ment on  the  Continental  Shelf  and  other 
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areas?  I  believe  more  research  on  this 
question  is  needed  before  areas  are  indis- 
criminately opened  up  for  resource 
development. 

America  has  abundant  natural  re- 
sources. However,  pollution  is  rapidly 
eroding  these  resources.  The  preserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  cannot 
await  tomorrow — for  if  we  fail  to  act 
quickly  to  preserve  eur  environment 
there  will  be  no  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  proud  to  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969. 
This  bill  has  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
I  have  participated  in  and  followed  them 
with  great  interest.  The  testimony  pre- 
sented l^as  substantiated  the  serious  need 
for  this  legislation,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  recent  harbor  and  shoreline  inci- 
dents involving  oil  pollution.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  water  quality  improvement 
legislation.  I  am  satisfied  that  H.R.  4148 
is  a  comprehensive  measure  incorporat- 
ing the  basic  requirements  for  meeting 
our  water  pollution  difficulties. 

Water  pollution  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  facing  us  today.  In 
spite  of  efforts  at  all  levels,  from  that  of 
the  Federal  Government  right  down  to 
that  of  the  private  citizen,  our  water- 
ways, streams,  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  and 
oceans  have  not  been  cleaned  out.  In 
my  own  State  of  Wisconsin  we  have  been 
plagued  year  after  year  by  fish  carcasses 
being  washed  up  on  our  lake  shores.  Our 
citizens  have  been  offended  by  the  stench 
and  the  sight  of  this  debris,  our  beaches 
have  been  abandoned,  our  fishermen, 
sportsmen,  and  boating  enthusiasts  have 
been  impeded  in  their  activities.  The 
provisions  of  the  legislation  before  us  will 
assist  directly  and  indirectly  in  combat- 
ing this  unhealthy  and  bothersome 
nuisance. 

Another  problem  whose  solution  will  be 
attempted  through  provisions  of  this  bill 
is  sewage  discharge  from  vessels.  Ships 
and  boats  of  all  sizes  which  release  waste 
pollutants  into  our  waters  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  marine  sanitation  stand- 
ards to  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

The  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
will  make  a  significant  difference  in  our 
approach  to  the  pollution  difficulties  we 
face. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  4148.  the  Water 
Quality  Control  Act  of  1969. 

Oil  and  waste  pollution  of  our  coast- 
lines and  waterways  presents  a  very  real 
threat,  not  only  to  our  personal  physical 
well-being,  but  also  the  ecological  bal- 
ance of  our  environment. 

The  advent  of  the  combustion  engine 
signaled  more  than  an  era  of  mass  trans- 
portation, the  attendant  vast  utilization 
of  oil  also  started  a  slow  but  steady  dele- 
terious encroachment  upon  the  ecological 
constitution  of  our  environment. 

What  victory  will  we  have  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  mastering  the  forces  of  nature  if 
the  leisure  time  we  gain  must  be  spent  in 
a  wasteland? 

To  date  we  have  experienced  only  the 
immediate  and  obvious  effects  of  oil  and 
waste  spillage— the  dead  fish,  crusta- 
ceans, and  plant  life.  The  long-range 


damage  remains  to  be  seen.  I  think  the 
actual  and  potential  damage  is  sufficient 
justification  for  this  legislation. 

We  have  had  experience  with  oil  pollu- 
tion in  Connecticut,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced remedial  legislation  in  this  area. 
From  my  experience  gained  from  serv- 
ing on  the  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Natural  Resources,  which 
in  1963  inspected  the  Connecticut  shore- 
line and  held  hearings  In  Hartford.  I 
have  maintained  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  problem  presented  by  water  pollution. 
I  am  gratified  to  note  that  this  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Coast  Guard  to  carry  out  a  program 
controlling  sewage  discharge. 

The  focus  which  this  bill  places  upon 
oil  pollution  is  responsive  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  threat.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  fix  responsibility  and  limit 
liability  in  the  event  of  negligent  or  will- 
ful oil  waste  discharges  indicate  that  a 
realistic  appraisal  has  been  made  of  the 
problems  created  by  oil  transport  in  ves- 
sels. Also,  the  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties provided  in  this  bill  force  higher  pro- 
tective standards  upon  oil  carriers  and 
oil  drilling  facilities  so  as  to  avoid  en- 
vironmental tragedies  similar  to  the  Tor- 
rey  Canyon  and  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel. 

Another  prudent  section  is  11  (b) 
which  requires  applicants  for  Federal  off- 
shore drilling  licenses  to  conform  to 
State  water  quality  standards.  This  pro- 
vision will  encompass  not  only  oil  and 
waste  discharges,  but  also  thermal  pollu- 
tion, a  more  subtle  but  no  less  dangerous 
form  of  water  pollution. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  establishing  a  revolv- 
ing fund  in  the  Treasury  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  a  State  or  locality  that  as- 
sists in  oil  waste  removal.  This  provision 
serves  to  guarantee  swift  and  effective 
remedial  efforts  since  the  affected  States 
can  undertake  costly  cleanup  operations 
with  the  assurance  that  their  expendi- 
tures will  be  reimbursed. 

I  look  upon  a  vote  for  this  bill  not  only 
as  a  vote  to  enact  a  necessary  remedial 
measure  to  meet  a  growing  menace,  but 
also  as  a  vote  for  long  range  conserva- 
tion, for  if  we  do  not  act  now  the  prob- 
lem will  worsen  and  the  funds  necessary 
to  meet  the  necessities  will  continually 
increase. 

I  regret  that  because  of  the  present 
world  situation  and  pressing  domestic 
problems  we  cannot  provide  more  funds 
for  antipollution  measures.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  this  will  be  pos- 
sible, but  meanwhile  this  bill  constitutes 
a  good  start  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
stresses  on  our  physical  environment  im- 
posed by  human  societies  are  reaching 
critical  proportions.  Many  elements  of 
the  environment  upon  which  man  is  de- 
pendent are  becoming  polluted  with 
dangerous  chemicals  and  other  sub- 
stances which  threaten  to  make  our  air, 
water,  and  soil  not  only  less  usable  to 
living  things,  but  potentially  quite  dan- 
gerous to  life.  Perhaps  no  element  of 
the  environment  has  been  more  misused 
than  our  water,  and  it  is  of  utmost  Im- 
portance that  we  devote  as  much  effort 
as  is  necessary  to  insure  that  our  water 
resources  are  made  pure  again  and  kept 
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that    way    for    both    recreational    and 
drinking  purposes. 

Tlie  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act, 
HR  4148,  presently  before  us  provides 
for  several  badly  needed  improvements 
in  our  capacity  to  prevent  and  deal  with 
pollution  of  our  water  resources. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik),  which  is 
substantially  the  same  in  effect  as  his 
bill.  H.R.  9382.  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  points  up  one  major  approach  to 
water  pollution  control  and  prevention 
that  has  not  been  included  in  this  legis- 
lation— Federal  assistance  for  waste 
treatment  and  pollution  cleanup  facili- 
ties. ^  ^^  ^ 
I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
crucial  time  is  slipping  by  without  any 
major  effort  being  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  begin  to  help 
clean  up  certain  specific  bodies  of  water 
already  heavily  polluted  and  growing 
more  polluted  every  day.  Many  scientists 
feel  that  some  of  these  bodies  of  water 
are  nearing  the  point  of  no  return— that 
they  are  becoming  so  polluted  that  they 
may  never  be  adequately  purified  or  that 
their  purification  may  have  to  be  meas- 
ured in  centuries  rather  than  years  or 
decades.  I,  along,  with  Mr.  Vanik  and 
other  Members  of  this  body,  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  such  bodies  of 
water  as  Lake  Erie,  so  important  to  the 
citizens  of  western  New  York. 

Mr.  Vanik's  amendment  would  allow 
bodies  of  water  like  these,  which  are  ter- 
ribly polluted,  to  be  declared  "pollution 
disaster  areas",  which  indeed  they  are. 
Federal  funds  would  be  authorized  to  be 
provided  to  State,  local,  and  interstate 
agencies  in  jurisdictions  bordering  on 
such  'pollution  disaster  areas"  to  help 
them  provide  "permanent  corrective  re- 
lief" facilities,  such  as  more  adequate 
waste  treatment  works  and  sewer  sys- 
tems. 

Inadequacy  of  State,  local,  and  private 
waste  facilities,  and  the  inability  of  local 
governments  to  improve  these  facilities 
and"  to  enforce  regulations  due  to  lack  of 
funds,  are  major  causes  of  continued  pol- 
lution of  many  bodies  of  water. 

A  broad  program,  of  Federal  assistance 
for  improvement  of  such  facilities  is  bad- 
ly needed,  but  has  been  omitted  from 
this  legislation  awaiting  further  study  by 
the  Nixon  administration  and  the  rele- 
vant congressional  committees.  But  con- 
ditions in  some  bodies  of  water,  like  Lake 
Erie,  are  so  critical  now,  and  these  bodies 
of  water  are  so  near  total  destruction, 
that  I  do  not  feel  we  can  wait  any  longer. 
The  provisions  of  the  Vanik  amendment 
would  permit  us  to  launch  a  concerted 
effort  to  stop  further  pollution  and  be- 
gin the  clean-up  work  on  at  least  the 
worst  and  most  seriously  threatened 
cases  of  pollution  among  our  many  pol- 
luted water  sources,  and  would  pave  the 
way  for  a  more  detailed  and  comprehen- 
sive program.  In  short,  the  Vanik  amend- 
ment provides  for  the  emergency  steps 
that  must  be  taken  immediately  in  the 
absence  of  a  full-soale  Federal  program 
of  financial  assistance  for  pollution  con- 
trol And  I  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  indeed  encouraging  that  Congress  has 
again  recognized  the  need  for  new  hori- 
zons and  new  innovations  to  meet  this 
Nation's  water  needs. 


By  passage  of  H.R.  4148,  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969.  we 
have  a  logical  extension  in  the  area  of 
water  pollution  control.  Congress  enacted 
the  first  water  pollution  general  legisla- 
tion in  1948,  and  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965,  together  with  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966.  signaled  a  new 
era  for  water  pollution  control  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  all  our  natural  resources,  undoubt- 
edly the  most  abused  is  water.  So  long 
as  our  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes  could 
cope  with  the  ever-increasing  loads  of 
pollution  and  waste,  we  were  content  to 
let  them  struggle  along.  But,  suddenly 
and  dramatically,  as  in  the  oil  pollution 
disaster  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  and  the 
Torrey  Canyon  catastrophe,  we  find  the 
load  is  too  much. 

H.R.  4148,  the  landmark  legislation  we 
consider  today,  provides  for  the  extension 
of  research,  development,  and  training 
program  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration;  covers  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  the  effect  of  Fed- 
eral activities  and  Federal  licenses  or 
permitted  activities  on  our  Nation's 
waters:  establishes  a  new  training  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  more  efficient 
waste  treatment  works  both  at  the  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  level  and  provides 
for  proper  control  of  pollution  from  the 
various  types  of  water  craft  that  move 
through  our  Nation's  lakes,  streams,  and 
waters.  A  major  provision  of  this  bill  is 
the  placing  of  responsibility  for  cleaning 
up  after  a  pollution  disaster  wherever  it 
occurs  in  our  Nation's  waters.  In  order  to 
provide  a  more  positive  emphasis  to  the 
program,  the  legislation  would  change 
the  name  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  to  the  National 
Water  Quality  Administration. 

Hopefully,  this  legislation  will  help  to 
curb  the  ever-grovying  contamination  of 
our  precious  natural  water  resources, 
and  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  4148  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
now  before  us — the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969— would  correct 
some  of  the  errors  of  the  past  as  well  as 
lay  the  foundation  for  more  fruitful  re- 
sults in  the  continuing  fight  against 
water  pollution. 

We  are  in  an  imgainly  financial  pos- 
ture at  present  that  inhibits  real  progress 
in  this  battle — unless,  of  course,  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  those  in  responsible  posi- 
tions throughout  the  Nation  utilize  all  of 
the  authority  and  technical  knowledge 
available.  This,  quite  plainly,  still  hinges 
on  the  availability  of  adequate  funding. 
This  bill  before  us  corrects  one  grievous 
error  in  existing  law.  The  Oil  Pollution 
Act  of  1924,  recently  amended,  makes  it 
unlawful  to  discharge  oil  from  any  vessel 
in  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  requires  any  who  do  to  re- 
move it.  However,  gross  or  willful  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  the  vessel  or  of  the  Installation 
must  be  proven  before  punitive  action 
may  be  taken,  or  responsibility  fixed. 

This  has  proved  so  difficult  to  do  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  prosecuted 
only  a  handful  of  cases.  The  result  is  that 
oil  spills,  leakage,  and  accidental  dis- 
charge have  occurred  In  many  and  widely 
dispersed  areas  almost  with  impunity. 


One  resort  has  been  to  resuscitate  the 
so-called  Trash  Act  of  1899— that  is,  to 
treat  the  discharge  of  oil  as  »ny  waste 
material.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
striven  to  enforce  this  act  but  with  wholly 
unsatisfactory  results. 

H.R.  4148  would  remove  this  obstacle 
by  repealing  the  entire  Oil  Pollution  Act 
of  1924,  as  amended,  and  by  substituting 
a  comprehensive  and  orderly  program. 

It  fixes  responsibility  for  spillage — 
whether  willful  or  not^-and  enumerates 
every  known  source  of  oil  pollution  and 
every  possible  means.  It  extends  applica- 
tion to  vessels,  onshore  and  offshore  in- 
stallations, and  includes  inland  waters, 
lakes," harbors,  estuaries,  and  all  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  United  States. 

Penalties  are  specific  and  procedures 
are  outlined  in  explicit  detail. 

In  the  interest  of  speed  and  assurance 
that  the  cleanup  will  be  immediate  a  re- 
volving fund  of  $20  million  would  be  es- 
tablished. 

A  study  of  other  measures  and  possible 
changes  or  improvements  in  the  act 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  consultation  with  all 
concerned  interests. 

A  growing  menace  to  the  Nation's 
waterways  is  the  burgeoning  fleet  of  rec- 
reational boats,  very  few  of  which  have 
means  of  disposing  of  sanitaiT  waste. 
Commercial  and  Government  vessels, 
moreover,  have  inadequate  facilities  for 
this  purpose.  H.R.  4148  would  require 
every  boat  and  ship  to  be  equipped  with 
such  facilities  within  2  years  for  existing 
vessels,  and  5  years  for  new  vessels.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Coast  Guard  their 
chai-acter  and  capability  would  be  estab- 
lished under  this  act.  And  certification 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  equipment  would 
be  required  of  all  vessels  operating  in 
U.S.  waters. 

Still  another  growing  menace  to  water 
resources  exists  in  the  rapidly  swelling 
drainage  from  mining  activities,  present 
and  past.  The  act  would  authorize  $15 
million  for  Federal  participation— up  to 
25  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  cooperative 
program  of  research  and  demonstration 
aimed  at  controlling  or  abating  this 
problem. 

There  is  an  acute  shortage  of  trained 
personnel  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
many  new  and  enlarged  water  treatment 
plants.  This  Act  would  authorize  $12  mil- 
lion for  1970.  and  $25  million  over  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  for  grants  or  contracts 
\v?th  educational  institutions  to  estab- 
lish programs  for  training  undergradu- 
ate students  interested  in  a  career  in  this 
field.  Scholarships  would  be  available 
for  these  students. 

The  lakes  of  the  Nation,  notably  sev- 
eral of  the  Great  Lakes  and  many 
smaller  ones,  are  recipients  of  nutrient 
waste  matter  which  is  prematurely  aging 
them.  Some  are  being  referred  to  as 
"dying. '  In  any  event,  their  continued 
existence  is  threatened  by  pollution.  A 
program  of  contracts  and  grants  would 
be  authorized  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  undertake  research  and  de- 
velopment on  the  lake  eutrophication 
and  other  problems  of  the  lakes. 

Other  research  and  demonstration 
programs  contained  in  this  bill  are  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  field  labora- 
tories,   research   facilities,   experiments 
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the  prevention  and  con 
trol  of  oil  pollujuon,  and  removal  of  oil 
discharges 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  Federal 
Installations  are  among  the  worst  of- 
fenders and  that  many  deleterious  activ- 
ities are  undertaken  under  license  or 
permits  granted  by  Federal  agencies. 
Many  of  these  Installations  discharge 
pollutants  into  rivers  and  streams.  H.R. 
4148  would  make  it  imperative  that  in 
the  administration  of  their  activities  that 
they,  within  bi^get  limitations,  insure 
compliance  with  applicable  water  qual- 
ity standards.  Federal  agencies,  before 
issuing  licenses  or  permits,  must  obtain 
assurauice  that  any  activities  pursued  in 
accordance  with  the  license  or  permit 
have  been  certified  by  the  appropriate 
State  or  interstate  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency,  and!  that  any  resultant  dis- 
charges into  wajter  courses  will  not  re- 
duce the  quality!  of  the  water  below  the 
applicable  standards. 

This  act  is  nc^t  a  panacea,  of  course, 
but  it  would  coijrect  some  of  the  major 
blundess-of  the  past  and  would  author- 
ize several  new  programs  that  hold  great 
potential  for  future  progress  in  the  con- 
trol of  water  poUution. 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
October  19,  19671  I  introduced  a  bill  en- 
titled "The  Clean  Lakes  Act,"  whose  pur- 
pose was  the  prevention  and  control  of 
lake  pollution.  [This  bill  provided  for 
comprehensive  j^ilot  programs  in  lake 
pollution  prevention  and  control.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  that  this  proposal  has 
been  incorporate  into  H.R.  4148,  the 
Water  Quality  Ii^provement  Act  of  1969 
passed  by  the  Hduse  on  April  16.  1969. 

Section  4  of  this  bill  grants  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts  with,  or  make  grants 
to,  public  or  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations and  inqividuals  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  an^  demonstrating  new  or 
improved  methods  for  the  prevention, 
removal,  and  comrol  of  natural  or  man- 
made  pollution  ill  our  lakes.  In  adopting 
this  provision,  thfe  House  has  authorized 
the  expenditure  bf  $65  million  for  the 
1970-71  fiscal  yeai-s. 

Pollution  of  our  inland  lakes  has  ac- 
celerated with  tlie  tremendous  increase 
in  lake  usage  during  the  last  few  years. 
What  we  are  witnessing  in  many  lakes  is 
a  greatly  accelerated  rate  of  maturation 
caused  by  man's  Activities.  Without  man. 
it  might  have  ta^en  thousands  of  years 
for  some  lakes  tol reach  extinction. 

This  problem  ii.  of  course,  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  njy  State  of  Minnesota, 
which  contains  within  its  boundaries 
over  15,000  laked  larger  than  10  acres. 
While  Minnesota]  has  been  a  leader  in 
seeking  answers  tto  these  problems,  what 
America  has  neeqed  is  the  kind  of  com- 
prehensive research  program  contained 
in  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act. 
Minnesotans  arei  sinxious  to  preserve 
priceless  natural  inland  water  resources 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  efer-growlng  number  of 
tourists  coming  ^rom  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  Minnfesota  vacations. 

Indicative  of  my  State  s  concern  in  this 
regard,  the  Minne^ta  Legislature  in  1967 
created  a  Minnesota  Pollution  Control 
Agency  to  help  co  )rdlnate  Federal-State 
programs  pertaining  to  all  facets  of  the 
pollution  problem. 


With  the  additional  assistance  that 
this  legislation  will  provide,  the  lake  pol- 
lution problem  can  be  fuDy  researched 
and  brought  under  control.  This  is  an 
important  victory  for  conservationists 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  a  hopeful 
step  for  those  of  us  who  love  Minnesota's 
beautiful  lakes. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  particularly  important  piece  of 
water  jpoilution  contl-ol  legislation  for 
several  reasons,  one  of  which  is  that  it 
sets  up  preventive  measures  as  well  as 
remedial  ones.  The  oil  pollution  control 
section  establishes  the  machinery  for 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  pollution  of 
our  rivers,  harbors,  and  lakes  by  oil 
and  other  dangerous  substances;  but  it 
also  establishes  the  procedures  for  pre- 
venting pollution  from  major  spills  of 
oil  and  matter  through  a  rapid  clean- 
up process. 

The  vessel  sewage  provisions  are  in 
most  respects  a  preventive  measure.  In 
many  of  our  waters  this  is  not  yet  a 
major  problem,  but  with  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing boat  population  it  is  certain 
to  become  a  real  problem,  and  the  re- 
quirements in  the  bill  for  research  to  find 
ways  to  control  it  eis  well  as  the  regula- 
tory controls  themselves  afford  a  real 
opportunity  to  prevent  a  serious  build- 
up in  this  area. 

The  expanded  training  program  holds 
promise  of  increasing  the  number  of 
competent  people  to  operate  the  vast 
numbers  of  treatment  disposal  plants 
that  are  and  will  be  required  if  we  are 
to  successfully  clean  up  the  waters  of  the 
States. 

The  bill  contains  other  essential  pro- 
visions, including  the  extension  of  exist- 
ing grant  programs.  But  perhaps  the 
most  significant  to  my  own  area  are  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  cooperation 
section  and  the  special  section  devoted 
to  cleanup  in  the  Great  Lakes.  This  has 
been  a  matter  of  primary  concern  to  me 
for  several  years  and  I  have  worked 
diligently  to  find  new  methods  by  which 
Federal  agencies  could  eliminate  the  pol- 
lution in  their  own  activities.  In  this  bill 
we  give  the  force  of  law  to  a  previous 
Executive  order  requiring  Federal  agen- 
cies to  reduce  or  eliminate  pollution  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  within 
existing  appropriations.  The  requirement 
that  Federal  agencies  have  assurance 
that  activities  they  license  will  not  lower 
water  quality  standards  is  also  an  im- 
portant move  forward. 

The  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes  from 
all  sources  will  have  to  be  brought  to 
a  halt  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  We 
are  making  progress  in  this  direction, 
but  we  are  obviously  not  making  it  fast 
enough.  I  have  recently  served  as  chair- 
man at  a  meeting  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Interior  Department 
ofiQcials  to  review  the  results  of  a  study 
to  find  alternative  methods  of  disposing 
of  dredging  materials,  as  I  have  served 
as  organizer  and  chairman  of  several 
meetings  in  the  past.  There  are  alterna- 
tive methods.  They  are  expensive  and 
they  will  require  maximum  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  at  all 
levels,  but  we  must  strive  to  put  them 
into  operation  as  promptly  as  possible. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  this  legis- 
lation, as  I  have  supported  every  water 
pollution  control  bill  that  has  been  con- 


sidered by  our  committee  since  I  came  to 
the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  smiendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Ccmimlttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  4148)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  340,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  392,  nays  1,  not  voting  39, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  371 
TEAS — 392 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  Ill, 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 


Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Caffery 

CahlU 

Camp 

Clarter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Daddario 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 


Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilberg 

&lenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Parbeteln 

Pascell 

Pelghan 

Plndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prey 

Prledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 
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Grlffln 

G rover 

Gubser 

Oude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
HoUfield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungaie 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif, 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Uoyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lowensteln 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCvilloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McPaU 
McKneally 
McMUlan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Msu^regor 

Mabon 

MaUllard 


Mann 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MesklU 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass, 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

PoB 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld,  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblaon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  COlo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskt 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Riunsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

t— SiVN 
Martin 


Ryan 

St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Baylor 
Scbadeberg 
Scherle 
Scbneebell 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelltis 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
■Slkea 
SUk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 
Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomp)son,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

UdaU 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklna 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

WydJer 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

ZIon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Abbitt 

Ashbrook 

Bates 

Bell,  Calif. 

Blackburn 

Brock 

Carey 

Chappell 

Chlsbolm 

Clark 

Clay 

Collins 

Coughlln 

Cunningham 


Davis,  Ga. 

DawBon 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Esch 

Evlns,  Term. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Prellnghuysen 
Puqua 
Garmatz 
Grlfflths 
Gross 
Hansen,  Wash. 


Hubert 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Madden 

May 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

PoweU 

PurceU 

Scheuer 

Stratton  , 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mrs.  GrlfflthB  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennesaee  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tenneesee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Mobs  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Bell  of 
California. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Chlsholm, 

Mr.  William  D.  Pord  with  Mr,  Powell. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Chappell. 

Mrs,    Hansen    of    Washington    with 
PurceU. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
4148,  just  psussed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ABOLISH  THE  DRAFT 


Mr. 


YUKA   AWAMURA 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  whereby  the  bill 
fH.R.  5067)  for  the  relief  of  Yuka 
Awamura  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
April  15,  and  consider  in  lieu  therof  an 
identical  Senate  bill  <S.  458)  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  February  18,  1969. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   Clerk   read  the  Senate   bill,   as 

follows: 

s.  458 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended,  Yuka  Awamura 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
mg  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  that  Act.  and 
a  petition  may  be  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Mrs.  Edith  Pukunaga,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act: 
Provided,  That  no  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
.  or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  5067)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  abolish  the  draft.  I 
wholeheartedly  join  this  bipartisan  ef- 
fort led  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Some  prefer  to  speak  of  this  bill  as  the 
establishment  of  a  volunteer  army.  I 
think  the  emphasis  is  misplaced.  We  al- 
ready have  a  volunteer  army — only  15 
percent  of  that  force  are  draftees. 

I  think  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
aboUshing  the  draft.  Conscription  is  in- 
voluntary servitude.  We  have  tolerated 
this  system  too  long.  We  should  put  an 
end  to  it. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  draft  could 
only  be  reinstated  by  an  act  of  Congress 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  would  have  to  look  to 
Congress  rather  than  General  Hershey 
for  the  necessary  military  manpower 
needed  to  commit  this  country  to  a  long- 
term  conflict.  Only  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  declare  war.  Such 
authority  should  not  be  subverted  by  the 
continued  use  of  the  draft. 

My  bill  would  increase  the  monthly  pay 
of  each  enlisted  grade  by  $100.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  such  a  pay  raise 
would  be  substantially  offset  by  savings 
resulting  from  the  increased  efficiency  of 
maintaining  a  career  army. 

But  more  important,  any  increase  in 
military  pay  costs  will  make  clear  to  the 
American  taxpayer  that  our  force  levels 
are  already  very  high  and  will  dramati- 
cally illustrate  the  true  cost  of  our  pres- 
ent military  commitments.  We  should 
no  longer  use  the  draft  as  a  cheap  way 
to  continue  such  commitments.  The 
price  paid  in  human  terms  is  too  great 
and  unfortunately  some  of  the  military 
commitments  are  already  suspect. 

I  reject  the  arguments  that  a  volun- 
teer army  would  lead  to  a  mercenary 
army  dominated  by  blacks.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  blacks  represent  12  per- 
cent of  the  age  group  between  18  and  26, 
and  they  voluntarily  enter  the  service 
at  about  the  same  percentage,  Canada 
and  Britain  have  volunteer  armies,  and 
I  do  not  see  any  signs  of  militarism  in 
those  countries — in  fact,  their  military 
comniitments  seem  to  be  declining.  On 
the  other  hand,  Greece  imposed  con- 
scription yet  was  not  spared  a  military 
coup. 

Some  would  say  we  must  postpone 
abolishing  the  draft  until  after  the  ter- 
mination of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
I  disagree.  That  unconscionable  war  and 
the  draft  that  has  helped  svistain  it  has 
already  exacted  a  terrible  and  tragic 
price  in  human  life  and  liberty. 

My  bill  would  abolish  the  draft  within 
6  months,  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 


SERVICEMEN    EXPERIENCING   HAZ- 
ARDOUS DUTY  IN  KOREA 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  of 
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31  Americans  aboard  the  EC-121  miss- 
ing over  the  Sea  of  Japan  Is  another 
tragic  remind  »r  of  the  dangers  to  which 
servicemen  st  itloned  in  and  around  Ko- 
rea are  subjec 

Etesplte  the  rising  incidence  of  Amer 
lean  casualti«s  In  contact  with  North 
Korea  and  the  Pueblo  Incident  that  Is 
so  indelibly  eAgraved  on  our  hearts  and 
minds,  nothln  ?  has  been  done  to  provide 
appropriate  compensation  for  service- 
men experiercing  hazardous  duty  in 
Korea. 

I  am  sponscring  legislation  to  provide 
Americans,  assigned  to  Korea  and  Its 
surrounding  area,  tax  benefits  Identical 
to  those  enjoyed  by  servicemen  assigned 
to  Vietnam.  Tills  is  the  very  least  we  can 
these  men  who  are  risk- 
many  cases  giving,  their 
lives  for  their  country. 

I  urge  my  i^lleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  H.  ^.  9636.  in  tribute  to  our 
fine  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
and  around  K  )rea.  There  Is  no  question 
that  the  Amer  can  people  would  heartily 
9upport-  such  in  effort  to  recognize,  in 
this  small  w^y.  our  great  American 
servicemen 
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H.R    9636 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  pi  ovlde  the  same  tax  exemp- 
tion for  servii  emen  In  and  around  Korea 
as  Is  presen^y  provided  for  those  In 
Vietnam 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatit  es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  112  of  tie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
exclusion  from  gross  Income 
of  certain  comt  at  pay  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces)  1>  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Service  :n  and  Around  Korea. — For 
purposes  of  thii  section,  service  performed 
in  the  Republic  3f  Korea  shall  be  considered 
as  service  perfo  med  in  a  combat  zone  in 
which  combatan ;  activities  are  being  carried 
n" 

lb)  Section  112(c)(3)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  strlllng  out  ":  e.xcept  that"  and 
Inserting  In  liei  thereof  ".  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsectlan  (d);  and  except  that" 

Sec.  2.  The  am  endments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  .'  ct  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  year.s  -ndlng  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thli  Act. 


FLYI'JG  'PUEBLO" 
ROGEF  S 
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months  of  testimony  centering  on  the 
every  detail  of  what  happened  to  the 
Pueblo.  It  was  understood  that  a  lesson 
was  to  be  learned  from  that  interna- 
tional misadventure. 

But  it  now  appears  that  nothing  has 
been  learned  at  all. 

The  White  House  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment have  no  comment  on  why  there 
was  no  military  escort  for  the  plane  al- 
though it  was  flying  in  international  air- 
space. 

There  is  no  explanation  as  to  why  no 
supporting  force  was  on  ready  to  protect 
that  plane. 

There  is  no  explanation  on  why  we 
allowed  an  American  plane  to  be  shot 
down,  in  short. 
And  there  can  be  no  excuse. 
We  cannot  continue  to  let  North 
Korea  attack  American  ships  and  planes 
at  will.  The  administration  has  a  flying 
Pueblo"  on  its  hands  and  the  American 
people  are  watching  to  see  what  action 
will  be  taken. 

Time  is  fast  running  out.  If  anything, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  developing  policy 
of  permitting  anyone,  anywhere,  to  do 
anything  to  Americans  without  fear  of 
retaliation.  If  so.  that  is  a  policy  which 
must  be  reversed,  and  the  "flying  Pueblo" 
incident  is  the  place  to  start. 

Whether  it  is  an  American  naval  ves- 
sel off  Korea,  an  American  Air  Force 
plane  over  the  Sea  of  Japan,  or  civilian 
fishing  boats  off  South  America,  our  flag 
and  the  lives  of  our  people  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  waiting  for  action  by  its  Pres- 
ident. And  I  do  not  think  they  should 
be  kept  waiting. 

The  American  flag  has  once  again  been 
subject  to  violation  without  provocation 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  for  his  remarks. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  with 
me  that  under  these  circumstances,  with 
such  an  obviously  illegal  action,  and  with 
the  loss  of  31  American  lives,  there  can  be 
no  alternative  but  some  kind  of  military 
response  and  promptly? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  see  no  ad- 
vantage in  the  course  of  action  we  have 
been  following.  We  must  be  prepared 
before  such  incidents  occur.  What  I  am 
particularly  concerned  with  is  that  we 
learned  nothing  from  the  Pueblo. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Must  not  we  do  the 
same  kind  of  thing  in  retaliation  for  at- 
tacks on  our  people  and  our  servicemen 
that  the  Israelis  have  taken  against 
their  enemies? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  we 
have  to  come  to  some  policy  of  that  na- 
ture: otherwise  this  would  just  continue, 
I  presume 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


NIXON  URGES  SPENDING 
REDUCTIONS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
freshing and  encouraging  to  receive  offi- 
cial word  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  he  is  proposing  re- 
ductions in  Federal  spending.  This  is 
unique,  at  least  during  the  sixties,  and 
I  am  hopeful  President  Nixon  will  have 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the 
Members  of  this  body,  on  both  sides  of 
tfie  political  aisle.  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing:  the  American  people  will  be 
overjoyed. 

Yesterday,  April  15,  was  a  mighty 
gloomy  experience  for  the  overburdened 
taxpayer.  And  congressional  mail  these 
past  few  months  express  sincere  and 
deep  concern  about  inflationary  pres- 
sures. Government  spending,  and  taxe.s 
on  a  local,  city,  county.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral level.  Rather  than  being  frightened 
about  a  possible  'taxpayers  revolt. '  I 
think  it  is  a  healthy  sign  to  have  the 
American  people  become  concerned 
about  spending  and  burdensome  taxes 
and  the  need  for  tax  reform.  Some  of  u.s 
have  been  talking  about  this  for  a  long 
time. 

President  Nixon  issued  a  statement 
last  Saturday.  April  12,  announcing 
completion  of  his  administration's  first 
full  review  of  the  Federal  budget.  He 
plans  to  send  the  Congress  a  series  of 
budget  amendments  shortly.  He  is  pro- 
posing new  reductions  in  Federal  spend- 
ing of  $4.0  billion,  and  recommending 
cuts  to  Congress  totaling  $5.5  billion  in 
appropriations  requests. 

These  proposals  will  mean  a  substan- 
tial cutback  in  spending  of  tax  dollars 
in  the  coming  year,  as  well  as  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  claims  against  fu- 
ture tax  dollars.  This  can  well  mark  the 
end  of  an  era — the  era  of  chronic  budget 
deficit. 

The  President  obviously  is  determined 
to  bring  a  halt  to  the  inflationary  spiral. 
It  would  probably  be  more  descriptive 
to  call  it  a  "spending  binge".  Inflation 
has  eroded  the  value  of  evei-y  paycheck, 
pension  check,  pay  raise,  and  has 
worked  a  severe  hardship  to  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  folks  on  a  fixed  or  re- 
tirement income. 

In  order  for  the  President  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  lifting  this  burden  off  the  backs 
of  our  overtaxed  people,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  be  realistic,  "bite 
the  bullet."  and  select  priorities.  Mr. 
Nixon  suggests  this  can  be  achieved  if 
this  Government  is  willing  to  impose  the 
same  disciplines  upon  itself  as  inflation 
and  taxes  have  imposed  on  the  American 
wage  earner  and  his  family. 

Decreases  in  the  budget  will,  of  course, 
require  legislation,  smaller  appropria- 
tion requests  and  executive  actions  in 
order  to  bring  Federal  spending  under 
control. 

In  taking  this  course,  the  President 
recognized  the  growing  needs  of  the 
American  people,  yet,  suggests  that  there 
are  better  ways  than  old  ways  to  solve 
problems,  old  and  new.  He  has  directed 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  level  of 
Federal  employment — 45.000  below  that 
recommended  in  the  January  L.B.J, 
budget.  Further.  Defense  Se-^retary  Laird 
has  already  identified  defense  budget  re- 
ductions of  $1.1  billion. 

So.  rather  than  carping,  or  engaging 
in  demagogy  for  home  consumption,  re- 
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sponsible  Members  of  this  body  will  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  people  back  home, 
and  translate  it  into  affirmative  legisla- 
tive action  in  an  effort  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  and  program  the  life  neces- 
sary to  move  forward  together. 


THE  REPREHENSIBLE  ATTACK  BY 
THE  NORTH  KOREAN  COMMU- 
NISTS ON  OUR  UNARMED  NAVAL 
RECONNAISSANCE  AIRCRAFT 

(Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  I 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reprehensible  attack  by  the  North  Ko- 
rean Communists  on  our  unarmed  naval 
reconnaissance  aircraft  in  inteiTiational 
airspace  far  outside  the  limits  of  coastal 
waters  raises  an  urgent  question  of  Com- 
munist double  standards  that  we  must 
face. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  playing 
fast  and  loose  in  American  coastal  wa- 
ters, off  the  coast  of  Virginia  near  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Base  area,  and  only  today 
we  have  reports  that  the  Russians  are 
operating  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

In  the  affair  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo.  Mos- 
cow showed  contempt  for  our  rights  to 
operate  in  international  waters  off  the 
Korean  coast.  Today  we  are  receiving 
compelling  evidence  that  the  naval  air- 
craft attacked  was  much  farther 
away  from  the  coast  of  Korea  than  the 
Pueblo — even  though  the  Pueblo  was  in 
international  waters. 

Some  reports  cite  radar  information 
that  our  aircraft  was  attacked  as  far  as 
100  miles  off  the  coast. 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  rather  ironi- 
cal position  of  asking  the  Russians  to 
search  for  survivors  and  recover  debris 
of  our  aircraft,  which  includes  super- 
secret  electronic  equipment  and  codes. 
This  is  a  peculiar  position  to  be  in  be- 
cause the  Russians  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  operate  in  our  coastal 
waters  while  so  militantly  defending  the 
North  Korean  extension  of  coastal  wa- 
ters to  suit  their  piratical  convenience. 

But  I  am  certain  that  our  administra- 
tion was  motivated  in  its  request  to  the 
Russians  by  the  life-or-death  question 
of  possible  rescue  of  our  personnel. 

An  issue  that  must  be  defined  at  once 
is  the  two-faced  Soviet  policy  of  probing 
and  poking  around  in  American  coastal 
waters  while  supplying  North  Korea  with 
the  ships  and  jets,  and  training  the  Red 
Korean  forces  to  attack  American  air- 
craft well  outside  the  coastal  limits. 

This  question  of  territorial  waters  and 
the  Russian  double  standard  is  not  pe- 
ripheral in  the  present  crisis.  It  is  a  basic 
issue  that  must  be  faced  squarely  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Moscow  must  be  told  that  they  cannot 
get  away  with  the  duplicity  of  seeming  to 
maintain  one  policy  in  the  Far  East  per- 
taining to  North  Korea,  a  state  they  arm, 
equip,  and  support  despite  its  piracy,  but 
another  policy  in  the  Middle  East  where 
they  allege  that  they  want  to  impose 
peace,  and  still  another  policy  in  the 
brutal  subjugation  of  Czechoslovakia. 
They  cannot  defend  the  arrogant  North 
Korean  claims  to  endless  territorial  wa- 
ters while  pushing  the  limits  off  the 
coasts  of  the  continental  United  States. 


REPRESENTATIVE  POLLOCK  IN- 
TRODUCES ALASKA  NATIVE  LAND 
CLAIMS  BILL 

•  Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  an  Alaska  native  land 
claims  bill.  This  bill  reflects  the  conflicts, 
the  efforts  and  the  hopes  of  Alaska  for 
more  than  100  years. 

Similar  legislation  is  being  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  of  Washington  State  and  is 
being  cosponsored  by  Alaskan  Senators 
Ted  Stevens  and  Mike  Gravel. 

I  feel  it  desirable  that  the  House  bill 
be  introduced  in  conjunction  with  the 
introduction  of  the  similar  legislation  in 
the  Senate  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  to  which  amendments  may  be 
made  and  so  that  the  necessary  reports 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  be  gen- 
erated. 

I  am  aware  that  this  bill  is  not  accept- 
able in  all  aspects  to  the  diverse  inter- 
ests of  Alaska  and  all  of  her  people.  But 
it  does  place  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
gress a  framework  upon  which  an  ac- 
ceptable bill  may  be  constructed. 

I  will  be  offering  amendments  to  the 
bill  in  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  some  of  which  will  be  at  the 
request  of  Alaska's  native  leaders  after 
discussing  these  amendments  with  them. 
The  native  leaders  are  now  preparing 
their  recommendations  for  changes  and 
for  proposed  additions  to  the  bill.  Hope- 
fully, we  all  may  come  to  terms  on  a  bill 
that  Is  acceptable  to  the  Congress,  Alas- 
ka's Indians,  Eskimos  and  Aleuts,  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  which  will  carry  the 
blessings  of  the  President  and  the' admin- 
istration. 

It  will  be  easier  and  moi'e  productive, 
I  feel,  to  direct  our  attention  to  this  single 
bill  rather  than  to  a  series  of  bills  on 
the  land  claims  ij:sue. 

Congress  has  historically  reserved  to 
itself  the  right  to  make  determination 
of  the  land  ownership  rights  of  the  Alas- 
kan natives. 

Today  there  is  a  sense  of  urgency  in 
resolving  this  issue. 

Bf  cause  of  the  native  claims.  Alaska 
lies  under  a  super  freeze,  imposed  by  the 
former  and  the  present  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior.  The  native  people  are  un- 
certain of  their  future.  The  economy  of 
the  State  is  slowly  being  paralyzed.  The 
land  claims  issue  must  be  resolved  justly 
and  fairly  so  that  all  of  Alaska  can  move 
ahead. 

There  appears  to  be  an  acceptance  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  need 
to  enact  land  claims  legislation  for  Alas- 
ka before  this  Congress  adjourns.  As 
Members  of  the  91st  Congress,  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and 
equitable  solution  to  this  most  complex 
problem  which  has  plagued  us  for  more 
than  a  century. 

Gentlemen,  I  consider  the  resolution  of 
Alaska's  land  claims  as  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  that  will  confront  me 
during  my  tenure  in  Congress.  It  is  with 
utmost  pride  that  I  introduce  today  the 
bill  that  hopefully  will  bring  to  the  na- 


tive people  and  all  citizens  of  Alaska 
that  fair  treatment  which  they  so  justly 
deserve.  The  U.S.  Congress  is  in  the 
unique  position  of  now  solving  this  his- 
toric and  longstanding  problem. 


THE  SHOOTING  DOWN  OF  AN 
AMERICAN  PLANE  BY  THE  NORTH 
KOREANS 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  U.S.  militai-y 
aircraftt  in  international  waters  de- 
stroyed one  of  our  planes,  its  technical 
equipment,  and  probably  31  American 
lives.  Th's  was  a  flag  aircraft  and  its  de- 
liberate destruction  by  a  foreisin  nation 
in  a  shootdown  was  an  act  of  war  by 
North  Korea.  Unless  the  United  States 
reacts  positively  and  finnly  to  retaliate 
and  hence  deter  any  similar  future  ag- 
gression upon  our  personnel  even  our 
military  forces  will  be  sitting  ducks  for 
trigger-happy  Communists  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

This  hostile  attack  has  taken  place 
W'hen  a  new  administration  is  in  control 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  occurs  in  an 
area  in  which  by  bitter  experience  gained 
in  a  prior  administration  we  know  what 
can  happen  if  patrol  craft — air  or 
naval — are  put  in  positions  lacking 
powerful,  effective,  and  immediat.ely 
available  protection.  There  was  much 
justifiable  criticism  that  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  assignment  of  the  Pueblo  off 
Wonsan  Harbor  ought  to  have  antici- 
pated and  protected  against  a  possible 
attack.  Yet  there  was  no  standby  fighter- 
bomber  protection  at  Seoul  or  even  at 
sea.  Now,  only  months  later  and  in,  the 
same  general  area,  we  apparently  have 
military  aircraft  on  surveillaiice  but 
where  is  the  protection? 

The  Migs  that  shot  down  our  plane  are 
reported  to  have  taken  off  from  a  North 
Korean  aii-field  nearby.  Is  that  airfield 
and  are  those  Migs  to  be  left  unpun- 
ished? How  can  there  be  either  self- 
ivspect  within  the  United  States,  or  re- 
spect for  the  United  States  in  the  inter- 
national community,  or  morale  wltnin 
our  Armed  Forces  if  we  fail  now  to  re- 
spond to  this  unprovoked  aegressicn  and 
murder  of  our  men  in  uniform? 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  of  the  Pueblo 
seizure  I  said  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
that  U.S.  policy  should  be  that — 

No  Nation  anywhere  in  the  world  should 
be  allowed  to  capture  an  American  ship,  or 
shoot  down  an  American  airplane,  or  kill  an 
American  citizen  without  all  hell  breaking 
loose  for  them — not  just  a  protest  from  the 
U.S.  State  Department  to  fall  on  deaf  ears 
in  an  enemy  land. 

That  was  January  25,  1968.  I  repeat 
that  statement  here  today,  April  16.  1969. 

Let  us  for  once  act  positively  and 
courageously  to  respond  to  this  aggres- 
sion. Let  us  establish  as  the  policy  of  the 
new  administration  that  we  will  protect 
and  defend  our  citizens  engaged  in  law- 
ful activity  wherever  they  may  be  in  the 
world,  in  or  out  of  uniform.  Above  all 
let  us  not  again  leave  this  incident  to 
languish  in  ignominy  in  the  wailing  halls 
of  ineffective  diplomatic  protest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  iS  no  longer  a 
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world  leader  if  we  tolerate  the  unpro- 
voked aggresslen  and  murder  of  our 
men,  whatever  may  be  the  risks  involved. 
Sometimes  rlskB  must  be  taken  to  earn 
the  right  to  survive  in  freedom  in  a  cruel 
world.  This  is  oi>e  of  those  times. 

Mr.  BLACK3URN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  asl|  the  gentleman  if  he  does 
not  agree  that  ^e  are  dealing  with  bar- 
barians, and  th4t  perhaps  the  axiom  that 
an  eye  for  an  eje  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth 
might  well  aptlly  in  dealing  with  bar- 
barians? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Moshe  E>ayan  would  cer- 
tainly agree.  Htere  we  are  desding  with 
Communists,  and  Communists  today  hate 
us  as  they  always  have.  They  are  our 
enemies  today  us  they  have  been  over 
the  years  past,  j'he  record  proves  it. 

It  may  be  hfehly  inadvisable  to  risk 
becoming  involved  in  a  military  and  stra- 
tegic sense  in  aaother  area  of  conflict  at 
this  tune — God  knows  we  all  wish  to 
avoid  tR&t — but)  we  must  not  fail  to  re- 
spond immediately  to  deter  this  sort  of 
deliberate  murder  of  our  men.  even  if  the 
response  must  otf  necessity  be  a  military 
one.  The  world  ii  watching. 


Uniform  Time  Act  to  teraalnate  the  ob- 
servance of  daylight  savings  time  on 
Labor  Day  of  each  year. 


AMENDING  IflNIPORM  TIME  ACT 

<  Mr.  FLYNT  isked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. )  j 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  for  myself.  Mr.  Stephens, 
Mr.  Hagan,  and  Mr.  Stuckey,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Unif^nn  Time  Act  to  termi- 
nate the  observance  of  daylight  savings 
time  on  the  first  Monday  of  September 
of  each  year — L^bor  Day. 

The  citizens  cjf  my  State  of  Georgia 
have  experienced  2  years  of  daylight  sav- 
ings time  and  are  generally  satisfied  with 
its  observance  fijom  May  through  Labor 
Day.  An  overwhelming  number  of  Geor- 
gians, however,  l^ave  expressed  great  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  practice  of 
extending  daylight  savings  time  beyond 
Labor  Day.  | 

The  principal  reason  for  this  objection 
is  the  apparent  [safety  hazard  to  small 
schoolchildren  in  rural  areas,  many  of 
whom  must  walk!  from  their  homes  to  the 
nearest  schoolb^s  stop.  Others  ride  bi- 
cycles to  school,  trnder  the  present  termi- 
nation date  of  daylight  savings  time  this 
walking  and  bicytle  riding  has  to  be  done 
before  the  sun  cotnes  up. 

The  school  year  for  these  children  be- 
gins in  the  last  week  of  August.  From 
about  the  second  week  in  September, 
when  the  daylight  hours  are  reduced  in 
number,  until  the  end  of  October,  these 
children  must  leive  their  homes  in  the 
early  morning  ^ours  before  first  light 
and  make  their  ^f  ay  to  school  during  the 
period  of  time  whjen  visibility  is  restricted 
and  when  traflSc  \s  heaviest. 

We  know  of  nd  compelling  or  contro- 
versial reason  why  daylight  savings  time 
should  not  end  pn  Labor  Day  of  each 
year,  and  we  feel  that  if  such  action  were 
taken,  most  of  tile  objections  to  the  ob- 
servance of  dayli|!ht  savings  time  would 
be  removed.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  that  Congress 
vlll  take  immediiite  steps  to  amend  the 


HOQAN  CA1A£  FOR  HOBSON'S 
PIRINO 

(Mr.  HOGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  -extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
shocking  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  today.  The  article  was 
headlined  "Hobson:  Black  Community 
Must  Take  Over  Schools." 

The  article  concerns  a  speech  made 
Itist  night  at  Georgetown  University  by 
Mr.  Julius  Hobson,  an  employee  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
School  Board.  Mr.  Hobson  is  reported  as 
telling  the  students  that  he  is  a  Marxist 
Socialist  and  that  he  believes  that  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  "must 
be  overthrown  by  force  and  violence." 
He  told  the  students  that  he  "believes  in 
force  and  violence"  because  "it  is  not 
possible  to  solve  the  social  problems  un- 
der the  present  social  and  economic 
system." 

He  said : 

I  am  personally  a  socialist  and  believe  in 
the  social-economic  theories  of  Karl  Marx. 

He  said  further  that  he  feels  that — 
the  struggle  is  international,  worldwide,  and 
we  should  make  use  of  resources  outside  the 
United  States — Including  Cuba  and  China — 
in  the  fight  against  capitalism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  statements  are 
treasonous.  They  are  reprehensible  from 
any  American:  they  are  totally  intoler- 
able from  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Recently,  a  delegation  of  teachers  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  visited  me  in  my 
office  and  informed  me  that  Mr.  Julius 
Hobson  is  "nmning  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  public  school  system."  They  also 
advised  me  that  Marxism  is  being  taught 
in  at  least  one  school  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Hobson  has  now  removed  any 
doubt  as  to  where  his  true  allegiance  lies. 
If  the  statements  attributed  to  him  are 
true,  Mr.  Hobson  has  violated  the  oath 
he  took  as  a  Federal  employee. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  fire  Mr.  Hob- 
son. I  am  asking  the  FBI  to  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  of  him  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  his  subversive  activ- 
ities. I  am  asking  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  determine  whether  or  not  an 
employee  who  is  engaged  in  this  type  of 
activity  should  be  continued  in  the  Fed- 
eral service.  I  am  also  asking  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  to  study  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  system  to  determine  the 
extent  of  Marxist  socialism  doctrine  in 
the  curriculum  and  to  determine  what 
action  might  be  taken  to  minimize  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Hobson  regarding  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  state- 
ments such  as  those  attributed  to  Mr. 
Hobson  cannot  be  ignored.  We  would  be 
derelict  in  our  duty  to  protect  and  de- 
fend   the   Constitution   of   the   United 


States  If  we  permitted  such  tretwonous 
remarks  to  go  unchallenged. 

I  include  the  article  which  I  referred 
to,  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  April  16,  1969,  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Hobson:     Black    CoMiruinTT    Must    Take 

Over  Schools 

(By  Paul  Hodge) 

Washington  School  Board  member  Julius 

Hobson  told  Georgetown  University  students 

last    night    the    city's     "black    community 

Is  going  to  have  to  get  angry  and  take  over 

the  schools,  physically"  In  order  to  improve 

them. 

He  also  told  the  students  that  he  was  a 
Marxist  socialist  and  believes  that  the  Amer- 
ican free-enterprise  system  "miist  be  over- 
thrown by  force  and  violence"  before  the 
gap  can  be  bridged  between  the  Nation's 
haves  and  havenots. 

Washington's  students  "have  nothing  to 
lose  by  raising  hell  .  .  .  (even  If)  they  take 
over,  control,  occupy  the  schools.  Nothing 
more  can  happen  to  them  .  .  .  They  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  their  ignorance,"  the  46- 
year-old  economist  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration  said. 

Hobson  claimed  credit  for  recent  school 
Board  approval  of  a  black  studies  program 
in  the  schools,  introduction  of  a  course  in 
Swahlll  and  for  blocking  construction  of  the 
new  Takoma  Elementary  School. 

"I  got  Swahlll  because  I  got  50  students  to 
come  down  and  raise  hell  and  disrupt  the 
meeting  until  the  Board  agreed  to  Swahlll." 
he  said. 

To  opponents  of  the  proposed  design  for 
the  Tacoma  School  "I  told  them  to  get  a 
couple  hundred  people,  come  down  and  bust 
up  the  meeting.  They  did,  and  we  put  off 
construction  of  the  building." 

He  criticized  his  fellow  School  Board  mem- 
bers and  Negroes  who  attempted  to  improve 
the  political  and  educational  systems  from 
within,  and  said  that  he  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  violence  flared. 

Speaking  during  Georgetown's  Black 
Awareness  Week,  Hobson  said  he  "believes  in 
force  and  violence"  because  "It  Is  not  possi- 
ble to  solve  the  social  problems  under  the 
present  economic  and  social  system." 

He  said  "I'm  personally  a  socialist  and  be- 
lieve In  the  social-economic  theories  of  Karl 
Marx."  And  he  said  twice,  for  some  disbeliev- 
ing students,  that  he  felt  "the  struggle  Is  in- 
ternational, worldwide  and  we  should  make 
use  of  resources  outside  the  United  States  .  .  . 
Including  Cuba  and  China."  in  the  fight 
against  capitalism. 

"The  destruction  of  capitalism  Is  essen- 
tial to  ending  poverty.  You  can't  have  polit- 
ical democracy  without  economic  democ- 
racy," Hobson  asserted. 

To  some  of  the  100  students  present  who 
questioned  his  advocating  violence,  he  an- 
swered that  violence  is  in  the  American  tra- 
dition. "We  are  the  most  violent  nation  In 
the  history  of  mankind  .  .  .  it's  our  way  of 
Ufe." 

Hobson  said  Washington's  school  system  Is 
violating  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright's  1967  de- 
cision by  continuing  to  spend  school  money 
unequally  among  city  schools.  "Wilson  High 
School  students  are  getting  21  books  per 
child,  while  at  Dunbar  High  School  they  get 
six  per  child,"  he  said,  and  "Wilson  spends 
9820  on  each  pupil  compared  to  $425  at  Dun- 
bar." 

He  said  he  was  going  back  to  court  with 
thesA  and  other  "maldistribution"  figures 
and  lorce  a  more  equal  distribution. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  JULIUS  HOB- 
SON A  SELF- DECLARED  SOCIALIST 
AND  SUPPORTER  OP  THE  MARX- 
IST THEORY  OF  ECONOMICS 

(Mr.   WAGGONNER   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House,  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  carried  a  news  item  re- 
porting on  a  meeting  last  night  at 
(jeorgetown  University  and  the  appear- 
ance there  of  one  Julius  Hobson  as  a 
participant  in  a  Black  Awareness  Week 
seminar  at  Georgetown,  wherein  Julius 
Hobson,  who  this  news  item  describes  as 
an  economist  in  the  employ  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  an  elected 
member  of  the  Washington  School  Board, 
is  reported  as  having  said  that  he  is  a 
Socialist,  and  believes  in  the  social-eco- 
nomic theories  of  Karl  Marx. 

He  said  that  he  suiHXJrted  the  principle 
of  physical  takeover  of  schools;  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  American  system; 
that  he  thought  raising  a  little  hell  would 
be  good  for  this  country,  and  that  assist- 
ance in  the  "stniggle"  should  be  sought 
in  Communist  China  and  Communist 
Cuba. 

Now,  to  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first 
time  that  an  elected  ofBclal  in  the  United 
States  and,  as  reported  by  this  news  Item, 
an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Government,  has 
spoken  out  and  said  that  he  was  a  Social- 
ist, and  that  he  advocated  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government.  I 
have,  today,  demanded  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  fire  this  man  for 
sedition  and/or  treason. 

If  the  Social  Security  Administrator 
has  any  backbone  at  all  he  will  fire  this 
man,  and  if  the  Department  of  Justice 
pursues  its  task  it  will  prosecute  him  for 
having  advocated  the  violent  overthrow 
of  this  Government.  This  breed  of  scum 
does  not  deserve  to  be  paid  by  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  and  he  is  un- 
American  if  his  beliefs  are  what  he  says 
they  are. 

It  Is  time  to  send  that  man  somewhere 
else. 

The  Washington  Post  story  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  16.  1969] 

School  Seiziteks  Seen  Wat  To  Improve 

Them 

(By  Paul  Hodge) 

Washington  School  Board  member  Julius 

Hobson  told  Georgetown  University  students 

last  night  that  the  city's  "black  community 

Is  going  to  have  to  get  angry  and  take  over 

the  schools,  physically"  in  order  to  improve 

them. 

He  also  told  the  students  that  he  was  a 
Marxist  socialist  and  believes  that  the  Amer- 
ican free-enterprise  system  "must  be  over- 
thrown by  force  and  violence"  before  the  gap 
can  be  bridged  between  the  Nation's  haves 
and  have-nots. 

Washington's  students  "have  nothing  to 
lose  by  raising  heU  .  .  .  (even  if)  they  take 
over,  control,  occupy  the  schools.  Nothing 
more  can  happen  to  them  .  .  .  They  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  their  ignorance."  the 
46-year-old  economist  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  said. 

Hobson  claimed  credit  for  recent  School 
Board  approval  of  a  black  studies  program  in 
the  schools,  introduction  of  a  course  in 
Swahlll  and  for  blocking  construction  of  the 
new  Takoma  Elementary  School. 

"I  got  Swahlll  because  I  got  50  students 
to  come  down  and  raise  hell  and  disrupt 
the  meeting  until  the  Board  agreed  to  Swa- 
hlll," he  said. 

To  opponents  of  the  proposed  design  for 
the  Takoma  School  "I  told  them  to  get  a 
couple  hundred  p>eople,  come  down  and  bust 


up  the  meeting.  They  did,  and  we  put  off 
construction  of  the  building." 

He  criticized  his  fellow  School  Board  mem- 
bers and  Negroes  who  attempted  to  Improve 
the  political  and  educational  systems  from 
within,  and  said  that  he  would  not  be  sur- 
prised If  violence  flared. 

Speaking  during  Georgetown's  Black 
Awareness  Week,  Hobson  said  he  "believes 
in  force  and  violence"  because  "It  is  not 
possible  to  solve  the  social  problems  under 
the  present  economic  and  social  system." 

He  said  "I'm  personally  a  socialist  and  be- 
lieve in  the  social-economic  theories  of  Karl 
Marx."  And  he  said  twice,  for  some  dis- 
believing students,  that  he  felt  "the  struggle 
is  international,  worldwide  and  we  should 
make  use  of  resources  outside  the  United 
States  .  .  .  including  Cuba  and  China,"  in 
the  fight  against  capitalism. 

"The  destruction  of  capitalism  is  essential 
to  ending  poverty.  You  cant  have  political 
democracy  without  economic  democracy." 
Hobson  asserted. 

To  some  of  the  100  students  present  who 
questioned  his  advocating  violence,  he  an- 
swered that  violence  Is  in  the  American  tra- 
dition. "We  are  the  most  violent  nation  In 
the  history  of  mankind  .  .  .  it's  our  way  of 
Ufe." 

Hobson  said  Washington's  school  system  Is 
violating  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright's  1967  deci- 
sion by  continuing  to  spend  school  money 
unequally  among  city  schools.  "Wilson  High 
School  students  are  getting  21  books  per 
child,  while  at  Dunbar  High  School  they  get 
six  per  child,"  he  said,  and  "Wilson  spends 
$820  on  each  pupil  compared  to  $425  at 
Dunbar." 

He  s&ld  he  was  going  back  to  court  with 
these  and  other  "maldistribution"  figures 
and  force  a  more  equal  distribution. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DOMESTIC  PRO- 
POSALS AND  CUTBACK  IN  PRO- 
POSED SOCriAL  SECURITY  BENE- 
FITS 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  noted  in  reading  the  press 
this  morning  that  President  Nixon  has 
revealed  a  portion  of  his  program  includ- 
ing a  cutback  in  the  proposed  social  se- 
curity benefit  increases  recommended 
earlier  this  year  by  President  Johnson. 
By  way  of  background.  President 
Johnson,  just  prior  to  leaving  office,  pro- 
posed to  increase  revenues  to  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  for  fiscal  year  1970 
by  increasing  the  current  taxable  wage 
rate  of  $7,800  per  year  to  $9,000  par  year, 
effective  January  1,  1970. 

President  Johnson  further  recom- 
mended moving  ahead  the  current  pro- 
vision of  the  Social  Security  Act  wherein 
the  9.6  percent  contribution  rate — 4.8 
percent  from  employee  and  4.8  percent 
from  employer — is  increased  to  10.4  per- 
cent— 5.2  percent  from  employee  and  5.2 
percent  from  employer — from  the  sched- 
uled January  1,  1971,  effective  date  to 
January  1.  1970. 

President  Johnson  recommended  that 
social  security  benefit  payments  be  in- 
creased to  10  percent.  These  payments 
were  to  become  effective  starting  Jan- 
uary 1970 — the  first  check  being  mailed 
out  February  3, 1970. 

President  Nixon,  although  silent  on  the 
matter  on  Increasing  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  revenues,  has  not  suggested 
any  changes  in  President  Johnson's  pro- 


posal on  the  revenues.  However,  President 
Nixon  proposed  to  reduce  the  proposed 
10  percent  benefit  Increase  to  7  p>ercent. 
Putting  it  another  way,  the  outgoing 
Democratic  administration  proposed  to 
increase  benefits  during  fiscal  year  1970 
by  $1.6  billion  has  been  slashed  under 
the  Nixon  proposal  to  a  benefit  increase 
of  only  $600  million — six-tenths  of  a  bil- 
lion— a  Jash  of  $1  billion. 

Simply  stated,  the  Nixon  proposal  adds 
a  "surplus"  to  the  trust  fund  of  $1  bil- 
lion by  taking  it  out  of  the  "hides"  of 
the  poorest  people  in  the  country.  Nixon 
is  suggesting  that  the  25.5  million  social 
security  beneficiaries,  about  75  percent 
of  whom  are  aged,  will.  In  effect,  be 
"soaked"  to  the  tune  of  $1  billion  of  re- 
duced benefits. 

Nixon  further  compounds  his  out- 
rageous suggestion  by  "chiseling"  the  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries  out  of  1  month's 
increase  by  proposing  a  delay  of  a 
month — from  January  1970  to  February 
1970 — with  the  first  checks  being  mailed 
out  March  3,  1970. 

I  dare  say  that  before  the  course  of 
this  year  has  run,  the  senior  citizens,  the 
totally  disabled,  and  the  children  in  the 
families  where  the  wage  earner  has  died 
are  going  to  let  the  Congress  know  that 
they  will  have  no  part  of  this  unwar- 
ranted, unjustified,  and  hardhearted  cut- 
back from  President  Johnson's  proposals. 

Those  on  fixed  incomes  will  let  their 
voices  be  heard.  Continuing  inflation, 
anticipated  to  increase  the  cost  of  living 
another  5  percent  this  year  alone,  will 
wipe  out  the  Nixon-proposed  benefit  in- 
crease which  will  not  even  be  adequate  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of 
living. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION  HEARINGS  IN 
LOS  ANGELES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  ( Mr.  Hawkins  > .  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending,  a  month  ago, 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  hearings  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  purpose  of  public  hearings  is  to 
get  at  the  truth  about  an  issue,  and  in 
this  case  the  issue  was  whether  minor- 
ities are  getting  equal  job  opportunity  in 
some  of  the  Nation's  most  important  In- 
dustries— aerospace,  motion  picture  pro- 
duction, radio-TV.  and  banking /insur- 
ance— in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

The  Commission  and  its  able  Chair- 
man Clifford  Alexander  have  come  un- 
der attack  for  "harassing"  business  at 
these  hearings.  Well,  having  sat  in  at 
these  hearings  I  simply  want  to  say  that 
when  getting  at  the  truth  about  equal 
job  opportunity  is  called  "harassment" 
it  is  a  sad  day  for  this  Nation  and  more 
specifically  for  its  minority  citizens. 

The  closest  thing  I  saw  to  any  harass- 
ment or  badgering  of  witnesses  by  the 
Commission  was  what  might  better  be 
called  a  little  impatience.  That  impa- 
tience is  shared  by  all  of  the  Negroes  smd 
Mexican-Americans  who  have  long  been 
denied  equal  opportunity,  and  been  ex- 
posed instead  to  a  lot  of  paper  promises 
and  hollow  policy  statements  and  press 
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releases  by 
equal  opportun  ty 
laborer  or 
even  there. 

The  Equal 
Commission 
of  nearly  20,000 
in  the  Los 
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collar  job  categories  with  respect  to  Ne- 
gro employment,  and  in  five  out  of  six 
with   respect  to  Puerto  Rican  employ- 
ment. In  the  key  professional  and  man- 
agerial areas,  where  much  of  Plans  for 
Pi-ogress    effort    is    ostensibly    concen- 
trated, nonmember  companies  employed 
black  people  at  rates  1 12  and  four  times 
higher  respectively  than  PPP  members. 
Clearly,  then,  a  statement  of  support — 
public  or  private — for  the  general  princi- 
ple of  equal  opportunity  does  not  produce 
equal  opportunity  or  a  result,  "voluntary 
efforts"  all  too  often  go  little  further 
than  the  press  release  announcing  them. 
Some  type  of  enforcement  to  assure  equal 
opportunity  is  imperative,  and  some  ex- 
posure of  the  extent  to  which  voluntar- 
ism fails  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
concerned. 

It  is  about  time  we  placed  ourselves 
firmly  on  the  side  of  the  truth  by  sup- 
porting, rather  than  condemning,  ef- 
forts such  as  EEOC's  hearings. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  <  Mr.  Hawkins  > ,  for  his  dedi- 
cation and  leadership  in  this  field.  I  like- 
wise commend  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes*,  and 
Missouri  <  Mr.  Clay  > ,  and  I  wish  to  fur- 
ther make  note  of  the  leadership  and  ef- 
fective interest  that  has  been  given  to 
this  most  important  area  by  our  dis- 
tinguished   colleague    from    California 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL). 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  <  Mr.  Hawkins  > ,  for  his  lead- 
ership, and  I  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  <  Mr.  Roybal  ) . 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Hawkins)  and  to  compliment  those 
who  attended  the  meetings  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  most  particularly,  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  toward  the  objec- 
tive that  all  our  citizens,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex, 
have  an  equal  chance  to  obtain  meaning- 
ful and  worthwhile  employment — and 
live  a  life  of  genuine  fulfillment  with- 
out the  crippling  handicap  of  job  dis- 
crimination to  prevent  them  from 
achieving  the  full  potential  of  which  they 
are  capable. 

Recently,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  held  a  3-day  se- 
ries of  hearings  in  Los  Angeles  to  survey 
the  actual  situation  regarding  job  dis- 
crimination in  four  major  industries  of 
southern  California:  Aerospace,  motion 
picture,  radio/TV,  and  so-called  white- 
collar  areas  such  as  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Commission  uncovered  what  it  de- 
scribed as  a  documented  record  of  wide- 
spread discrimination  in  employment  in 
these  major  industries  of  the  Los  An- 
geles metropolitan  area,  including  "bla- 


tant violations"  of  title  VII  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act— the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's antidiscrimination  employment 
law. 

In  fact.  In  the  motion  picture  industry, 
where  the  Commission  found  "clear  evi- 
dence" of  a  pattern  or  practice  of  dis- 
crimination, the  EEOC  has  recommend- 
ed the  first  industrywide  legal  suit  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  against  vir- 
tually the  entire  movie  and  TV  film  in- 
dustry and  its  craft  unions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  EEOC 
Chairman  Clifford  L.  Alexander.  Jr.,  de- 
serves high  praise  for  the  energetic  and 
effective  manner  in  which  he  has  con- 
ducted the  Commission's  activities. 

His  pioneering  efforts  In  this  vital,  but 
often  difficult  and  controversial  area 
have  already  accomplished  much  in  pro- 
moting the  worthy  goal  of  equal  job  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  express  a 
personal  note  of  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  EEOC  Commissioner  Vicente  T. 
Xlmenes,  who  was  also  on  the  panel 
during  its  Los  Angeles  hearings  and  con- 
tributed in  an  outstanding  way  by  pro- 
viding imaginative  leadership  in  the  fight 
to  assure  each  citizen  of  his  full  rights 
to  share  in  the  great  benefits  our  Nation 
offers. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe 
they  would  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  of  vital  importance  to 
a  true  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
equal  employment  opportunity,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  four  items  which  I 
have  obtained  from  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

The  items  are:  First,  the  EEOC's  press 
release  summarizing  its  findings  at  the 
Los  Angeles  hearings;  second,  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Commissioner 
Ximenes  providing  some  shocking  sta- 
tistics on  what  he  characterizeaf  as  the 
"intolerable  minority  employment  rec- 
ord" discovered  in  the  Los  Angeles  area: 
third,  the  opening  statement  of  Chair- 
man Alexander  at  the  Los  Angeles  hear- 
ings: and.  fourth,  background  data  on 
tile  four  major  industries  surveyed. 

The  items  follow: 
News  Release  or  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission 
When  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  wound  up  its  recent 
three-day  public  hearings  in  Los  Angeles  the 
record  was  clear:  Blacks,  Spanish  Surnamed 
Americans  and  women  are  barred  from  em- 
ployment or  held  to  the  lower  paying  Jobs 
in  the  area's  major  Industries.  Also  made 
clear  was  EEOC's  determination  to  change 
this  picture  as  the  Commissioners  exposed 
blatant  violations  of  Title  VII  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  the  Federal  Government's 
anti-discrimination  employment  law. 

In  the  movie  production  industry  where 
the  Commission  found  "clear  evidence"  of  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination,  EEOC 
agreed  on  the  spot  to  reconunend  the  first 
industry-wide  suit  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  against  virtually  the  entire  mo- 
tion picture  and  TV  aim  Industry  and  its 
craft  unions. 

EEOC  Chairman  Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr., 
pointed  out  that  the  motion  picture  Indus- 
try plays  a  critical  role  in  influencing  public 
opinion.  "Any  company  that  takes  equal  em- 
ployment seriously  is  able  to  hire  qualified 
blacks  and  Spanish  Surnamed  Americans 
from  this  area's  rich  resources,"  he  stated. 
Unless  movie  producers  have  a  workforce 
representative  of  the  naOon.  they  are    "not 
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in  a  position  to  project  what  our  country 
is",  Alexander  told  Arthur  Schaefer,  of  War- 
ner Brothers/7  Arts.' When  this  witness  told 
of  meetings  held  with  minority  organiza- 
tions, Alexander  said  EEOC  "gives  no  points 
for  dinners,  awards,  meetings  attended,  etc.". 
Chairman  Alexander  presided  at  the  March 
12-14  hearings  with  the  full  Commission  and 
General  Counsel  questioning  the  witnesses. 
They  are;  Vice  Chairman  Luther  Holcomb; 
Commissioners  Vicente  T.  Xlmenes.  Eliza- 
beth J.  Kuck,  William  H.  Brown  III  and 
General  Counsel  Daniel  Stelner. 

EEOC  revealed  that  the  4.2  percent  em- 
ployment rate  for  blacks  and  Spanish  Sur- 
named Americans  in  the  area's  movie  indus- 
try Is  well  below  the  average  7.4  percent  rate 
for  all  industries  in  the  Los  Angeles  metro- 
politan area  in  almost  every  occupational 
category. 

An  attractive  young  Mexican  American 
actor,  Ray  Martell  with  no  trace  of  an  accent, 
was  asked  by  the  Commission  to  report  his 
experience  in  seeking  a  Job.  He  charged  the 
movie  industry  with  "outright  racism"  along 
with  tlie  craft  unions  involved,  and  said  that 
Mexican  Americans  'are  not  salable"  to  the 
movie  industry  "because  of  racism."  On  the 
one  hand  he  was  told  by  casting  directors 
that  he  looked  too  Mexican  for  conventional 
roles  but  not  Mexican  enough  for  the  in- 
dustry's stereotyped  portrayals  of  Mexicans. 
Joseph  Bernay,  international  representa- 
tive of  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatri- 
cal Stage  Employees  claimed  "no  practices 
of  discrimination"  in  the  union  but  could 
not  explain  to  the  Commission  why  the 
membership  application  included  the  ques- 
tion 'are  you  foreign  bom?".  Questioned  by 
Mr.  Stelner,  he  revealed  that  one  local  union 
had  4.000  members,  of  whom  eight  are  Ne- 
groes and  51  Mexican  Americans.  Another 
had  a  total  membership  of  1,000  in  which 
there  was  only  one  black  and  50  Mexican 
Americans. 

Commissioner  Xlmenes  repeatedly  chal- 
lenged the  industry, to  change  the  "som- 
brero and  barefooted"  image  of  Mexican 
Americans  as  portrayed  by  the  industry. 

Commissioner  Brown  exposed  the  unreal- 
istic '2.100  hour  apprenticeship  required  for 
lamp  operator  in  the  industry  when  he  re- 
ported that  a  U.S.  Navy  pilot  earns  his  wings 
in  1.500  hours  of  which  280  are  spent  flying. 
Commissioner  Kuck  wanted  to  know  why 
the  TV  industry  does  not  do  more  shows 
examining  the  depth  and  nature  of  employ- 
ment discrimination.  The  industry  had  no 
answer. 

Throughout  the  hearings,  EEOC  stressed 
the  underemployment  of  minorities  and 
worpen  which  was  graphically  illustrated  in 
employers'  answers  to  Commission  question- 
ing. The  spokesman  for  Walt  Disney  produc- 
tions, for  exaniple,  after  reporting  that  Walt 
Disney  had  established  a  non-discriminatory 
employment  policy  in  1928.  admitted  under 
direct  questioning  by  Mr.  Alexander,  that 
most  of  his  company's  black  employees  are 
in  service  and  Janitorial  Jobs.  Under  further 
questioning  from  Commissioner  Brown  he 
said  that  out  of  238  officials  and  managers  in 
the  company  none  is  black:  out  of  almost  900 
white  collar  employees,  only  nine  are  black: 
26  are  Mexican  Americans. 

The  three  major  radio-TV  networks.  ABC, 
CBS  and  NBC,  Mr.  Alexander  said,  bear  the 
responsibility  for  bringing  to  the  American 
people  what  goes  on  in  this  country.  He 
found  their  attitude  "callous  "  when  it  comes 
to  the  law  concerning  equal  employment.  "I 
would  remind  the  networks",  he  said  fol- 
lowing their  testimony,  "that  you  are  poten- 
tial lawbreakers,"  respecting  violations  of 
Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

•"I  don't  know  of  any  other  reason  for  the 
exclusion  of  minorities,"'  he  concluded.  The 
Commission,  he  said,  would  focus  on  action 
to  be  taken  against  the  networks. 

Almost  90  percent  of  the  employees  re- 
ported by  the  networks  were  in  white  collar 
occupations.  Yet  one  network  had  no  Mexi- 
can   American    officials,    managers,    profes- 


sionals or  salesmen  and  there  were  only  2 
Mexican  Americans  and  1  black  among  the 
499  officials  and  managers  at  the  three  net- 
works combined.  One  network  reported  that 
3.6%  of  Its  technicians  were  black  while  an- 
other could  ,only  show  0.9^^0. 

While  blacks  held  7.4<",  of  reported  jobs  In 
the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  in  1967, 
the  networks  reported  only  2.9"^;  black  em- 
ployees and  this  figure  declined  slightly  in 
1968.  Mexican  Americans  represented  only 
0.9  <^r  of  the  networks"  total  employment  in 
1967  and  increased  to  only  1.6';    in  1968. 

The  American  Broadcasting  Company"s 
claim  of  "aggressive  recruitment"  of  minori- 
ties was  demolished  by  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam H.  Brown  III  In  his  questioning  of 
James  G.  Rlddell,  Vice-President,  Western 
Division  which  brought  forth  these  statis- 
tics: out  of  146  officials  and  managers  there  is 
1  black  and  no  Spanish  Surnamed  American: 
of  the  140  professionals,  there  is  one  black 
and  1  Spanish  Surnamed  American;  of  the 
307  technicians,  there  are  two  blacks  and 
three  Spanish  Surnamed;  of  the  14  sales 
workers,  there  are  no  blacks  and  two  Span- 
ish Surnamed  Americans.  When  ABC  claimed 
pride  in  its  figures.  Commissioner  Brown 
warned:  "If  vou  think  you"ve  done  a  good 
Job  then  not  "only  ABC  but  the  country  is  in 
bad  shape."" 

A  similar  pattern  was  established  In  the 
questioning  of  Perry  Lafl'erty.  CBS  Vice- 
President  of  Programs;  Herbert  Schlosser. 
NBC  Vice-President  of  Programs,  Oscar  C. 
Turner,  NBC  West  Coast  personnel  director 
and  H.  R.  Gulllotte.  NBC  labor  relations  ex- 
ecutive. 

A  pattern  of  underemployment  of  mi- 
norities was  again  revealed  by  three  major 
white  collar  employers — Occidental  Insur- 
ance, Bank  of  America,  and  Security  Pacific 
National  Bank;  the  five  leading  aerospace 
companies  In  the  Los  Angeles  area — McDon- 
nell Douglas  Astronautics  Corporation,  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corporation.  North  American 
Rockwell  Corporation,  Hughes  Aircraft  Com- 
pany, and  TRW  Systems,  and  one  of  the  ma- 
jor linlons  in  aerospace — the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  (lAM) . 

One  aerospace  company  with  2:068  officials 
and  managers  had  only  17  blacks,  18  Spanish 
Surnamed  Americans.  35  Orientals  and  one 
Indian  in  these  positions. 

When  an  official  of  North  American  Rock- 
well Corporation  testified  that  since  Decem- 
ber 1966  his  company  had  Increased  black 
officials  and  managers  from  46  to  58  and 
Mexican  Americans  in  this  category  from  46 
to  66,  Mr.  Alexander  dramatized  the  slow 
progress  by  pointing  out  that  at  this  rate  "It 
would  take  15  years  for  blacks  to  obtain  even 
3  percent  of  the  management  jobs."" 

I  AM  revealed  that  out  of  31  or  32  interna- 
tional representatives,  there  was  only  1  black 
and  one  Spanish  Surnamed  American  which 
the  union  spokesman  admitted  was  "Inade- 
quate."" 

Occidental  Insurance,  one  of  the  area's  ma- 
jor white  collar  employers,  reported  that  it 
set  targets  for  minorities  In  all  Job  classifica- 
tions and  was  able  to  report  that  cut  of  its 
1300  employees  19.1  percent  are  Spanish  Sur- 
named. 13.2  percent  black  and  6.2  percent 
Oriental.  Bank  of  America  and  Security 
Pacific  fell  far  below  these  rates  and  all 
three  showed  few  if  any  blacks  and  Spanish 
Surnamed  Americans  in  the  higher  level  man- 
agement positions. 

Ximenes  observed  that  policies  aimed  at 
upgrading  Mexican  Americans  and  blacks 
"have  been  a  failure."'  according  to  the  in- 
dustry's own  figures.  "Maybe."  he  suggested, 
"what  you  need  is  a  training  program  for 
hard-core  management  rather  than  hard- 
core unemployment.  Management  has  a  fine 
statement  of  policy  but  a  series  of  gate  keep- 
ers close  the  doors  to  minority  people." 

Chairman  Alexander  emphasized  again  that 
Title  VII  is  the  law  of  the  land  warning  that 
"it  Is  about  time  these  corportlons — many  of 
whom  are  screaming  for  law  and  order — obey 
the  law  themselves." 
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Equal  Employment  Opportunity^ 
Commission. 

Was/itngrfon,  March  27.  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  R  Roybal. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roybal:  I  thought  you 
should  know  the  minority  employment  record 
of  the  three  major  networks  of  our  nation. 
Both  Blacks  and  Mexican  Americans  must  get 
relief  from  this  intolerable  situation.  The 
networks  are  ABC.  CBS  and  NBC. 

A.  Out  of  3.500  employees,  the  three  net- 
works employ  76  Spanish  Surnamed  and  121 
Blficks 

B.  Out  of  504  managers,  the  three  net- 
works had  3  Spanish  Surnamed  and  6  Blacks. 

C.  Out  of  the  76  Spanish  Surnamed  em- 
ployees of  the  three  networks.  36  wete  cleri- 
cal and  17  were  blue  collar  workers. 

D  Of  the  121  Blacks  employed  by  the  three 
networks.  67  were  clerical  and  12  were  blue 
collar  workers. 

E.  There  were  only  3  Spanish  Surnamed 
professionals  in  the  three  networks. 

P   There  were  only  15  Spanish  Surnamed 
technicians  in  the  three  network  labor  force. 
Sincerely, 

Vicente  T.  Ximenes. 

Commissioner. 

Statement  by  Clitford  L.  Alexander.  Jr.. 
Chairman,  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Op- 
poRTUNrrY  Commission,  at  Opening  of 
Commission  Hearings,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 
March  12.  1969 

Our  hearings  today,  tomorrow  and  Friday 
win  explore  utilization  of  minority  and  wom- 
en workers  in  several  industries  of  national 
significance.  Todav  we  will  be  concerned  with 
the  aerospace  industry,  the  nation's  largest 
manufacturing    employer    and    the    largest 
single  employer  in  Los  Angeles.  Tomorrow  we 
will  be  concerned  with   the  motion  picture 
production  industry.   On  Friday  we  will   be 
covering  the  radio  TV  networks.  These  latter 
two  industries  together  exert  a  staggering  In- 
fluence on  the  country's  Image  of  itself  and 
also  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  world- 
wide image  of  our  country.  On  Friday,  too, 
we  will  hear  from  a  number  of  major  white 
collar  employers  in  Los  Angeles,  because  here 
as  nationally  it  is  in  the  white  collar  Job  sec- 
tor that  future  economic  growth  will  come. 
Let  me  talk  a  little  about  some  of  the  other 
hearings  the  Commission  has  held,  and  what 
they   have   meant,   in   order   that   these   Los 
Angeles   hearings   can   fall    into   perspective. 
Two  vears  ago  we  held  a  public  forum  on 
employment  practices  in  the  textile  indus- 
tries of   North   and   South   Carolina.   A   con- 
certed follow-up  effort  by  the  Commission, 
other    government    agencies    and   state    and 
local  groups  took  place  after  the  hearings  had 
pointed  up  areas  where  action  was  needed. 
A  year  ago  in  New  York  City  we  had  hear- 
ings involving  some  of  that  city's  and  the 
nation's  largest  white  collar  employers,  and 
their   utilization   of  minorities   and   women. 
Again,  a  concerted  follow-up  program  took 
place.  We  are  prfesently  evaluating  results  of 
action   or   inaction    during   the    intervening 
year  by  the  employers  involved,  to  determine 
whether  necessary  change  has  occurred;  and 
we  may  return  to  New  York  for  another  set 
of  hearings  in  the  event  it  has  not.  Similarly, 
we  are  analyzing  data  on  changes  since  our 
program  with  the  textile  industry.  I  plan  to 
consult  with  the  Commission  shortly  about 
returning  for  full  scale  hearings  on  utiliza- 
tion of  blacks  by  the  dominant  employers  of 
that  industry  in  North  and  South  Carolina. 
This  is  to  say,  then,  that  our  Commission 
believes  that  hearings,  or  "dialogues"  if  you 
wish,  while  often  productive,  are  not  an  end 
in    themselves.   The   areas   for   improvement 
that  these  hearings  identify  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  substantial  fomiw-up  activity  by  the 
Commission.  We  will  enlist  if  necessary  the 
support  of  other  government  agencies  whose 
responsibilities  relate  to  assurance  of  equal 
Job  opportunity  in  the  industries  concerned. 
In  about  a  vear  we  will  evaluate  the  extent 
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of  Improvement,  othta  absence,  to  determine 
whether  renewed  hearings  or  other  actlvlUes 
are  Indicated.  What),  then,  do  we  plan  to  ac- 
compUah  In  the  three  days  thla  week?  Let 
me  quote  from  thel  letter  of  Invitation  sent 
to  employers  In  the  Induatrlea  with  which  we 
are  concerned. 

"A  primary  objective  In  holding  tbeoe  bear- 
ings Is  to  explore  the  particular  advances 
made  by  some  flrm«  in  providing  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  and  the  techniques 
which  produced  sucfc  advances.  Of  equal  Im- 
portance U  to  explore  with  the  many  flrma 
whose  success  In  this  area  has  been  limited, 
the  reasons  why  results  have  fallen  abort  of 
IntenUons.  Because  any  discussion  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  programs  la  mean- 
ingful only  when  H  Includes  consideration 
of  their  results— or  lack  of  results— in  terms 
Of  actual  numbers  of  Jobs  for  minorities  and 
women  within  the  company.  Commission 
questioning  at  the  hearings  will  se«k  to  elicit 
such  Information  Ifc  the  event  that  em- 
ployers' prepared  statements  omit  presenta- 
tion of  [EEO-l]  flgu»e«." 

A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  the  unions  In- 
vited to  give  testimony  at  these  hearings. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  who  will  be  testify- 
ing todajj  And  In  t|ie  next  two  days  have 
suppjled  ua.m  advatoce  with  copies  of  the 
oral  statements  they  will  be  making,  together 
with  longer  written  »tatements  and  exhibits 
for  the  record.  Theae  statements  were  pre- 
pared to  execute  the  Objective  of  the  hearings 
detailed  In  my  Invlta(tlon  letter  To  facilitate 
production  of  the  record  for  the  bearings 
I  am  directing  at  thl4  time  that  such  written 
statements  and  accttmpanylng  exhibits  be 
entered  Into  the  fornjal  record. 

Before  we  begin  today's  session  on  the 
aerospace  Industry.  I  believe  each  of  you  has 
obtained  from  the  table  outside — or  can  get 
from  Commission  staff  who  are  seeing  to 
seaUng  arrangements— a  copy  of  some  back- 
ground data  on  the,  aerospace  Industry  In 
lioe  Angeles.  It  spell*  out  In  graphic  terms 
the  reason  we  are  hjere  to  explore  existing 
uUllzatlon  of  Mexican  Americans  and  blacks 
in  that  industry,  arid  why  It  Is  action  to 
change  that  utilization  that  we  are  here  to 
stimulate. 

In  the  dialogue  w^  will  be  having  with 
companies  and  unlonfe  we  will  undoubtedly 
hear  declaraUons  of  future  Intent.  This  di- 
alogue must  be  a  prologue  to  action  and  this 
Commission  plans  ta  do  everything  in  Its 
power  to  assure  that  aptlon. 

Finally,  to  explain  t^ie  procedures  that  will 
govern  the  hearings,  l^t  me  turn  to  Mr.  Dan- 
lei  Stelner.  General  Counsel  and  Acting  Staff 
Director  for  the  EquMl  Employment  Oppor- 
timlty  Commission. 


throughout  all  Los  Angeles  Industries,  but 
only  6.5%  of  craftsmen  In  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry; they  made  up  6.6%  of  the  total  cler- 
ical workforce,  but  only  2.9%  In  aerospace. 
And  there  was  not  substantial  Improvement 
during  1968 — parUclpatlon  Increased  for 
craftsmen  to  7J%  and  for  clerical  workers 
to  3.2%. 

The  white  collar  statistics  for  blacks  are 
equally  discouraging — of  nearly  30.000  Of- 
ficials and  Managers  In  the  Los  Angeles  aero- 
space industry  in  1968.  only  177  were  black 
(0.9%);  of  nearly  63,000  professionals,  only 
626  (1.2%);  and  even  in  the  clerical  cate- 
gory, out  of  nearly  41,000  employees,  only 
1600  were  black  (3.9%).  Only  In  blue  collar 
Jobs  are  black  people  employed  In  aero- 
space at  rates  above  all-Industry  averages. 

VARUTIONS    IN    MTNORTTT    EB4PLOTMENT 

Sharp  differences  among  companies'  mi- 
nority utUlzatlon  demonstrate  that  quali- 
fied and  quallflable  Mexican  Americans  and 
blacks  are  available  at  all  occupational 
levels.  The  following  chart  Indicates  the 
most  and  the  least  successful  major  employ- 
ers of  minorities  and  divides  the  employ- 
ment into  white  and  blue  collar  categories: 
RANGE  OF  1968  MrNORITY  EMPLOYMENT  AMONG  17 
AEROSPACE  COMPANIES 
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VARIATIONS   TH   MINOBrTT   KKPIOTMENT 

There  are  enormous  differences  among  ma- 
jor movie  companies  In  reported  minority 
participation.  One  company  employs  large 
numbers  of  Mexican  Americans  in  every  Job 
category;  another,  large  numbers  of  blacks 
in  every  category  above  laborer.  At  the  same 
time,  In  several  Job  categories,  about  half  of 
the  companies  employ  no  blacks  or  Mexican 
Americans  at  all.  The  following  chart  Indi- 
cates the  most  and  least  successful  employers 
of  minorities  and  divides  the  employment 
Into  white  and  blue  collar  categories: 

RANGE  OF  MINORITY  EMPLOYMENT,  1967,  AMONG 
7  MAJOR  MOVIE  COMPANIES 
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BACKCXOtTND    DATA    ON    THK    MOTION    PICTURE 
iNDtJSTRT   IN    Los    ANOXLES 

The  motion  picture  Industry  reports  ap- 
proximately 19,000  employees,  13,000  of 
whom  are  white  collar  workers.  But  It  U  not 
the  raw  numbers  of  people  employed  that  Is 
significant.  It  U  the  fact  that  the  Industry 
plays  a  critical  role  In  Influencing  public 
opinion  and  creating  this  country's  Image  of 
itself.  In  order  to  portray  accurately  the  na- 
tion's minority  groups,  the  Industry  must 
employ  minority  personnel  at  all  levels. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission's analysis  indicates  that  this  is  not 
happening. 

MINORITT    EMPLOYMENT    RATES    WEIX    BELOW 
AVERAGE 
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Background  Data  on  the  Aerospace 
iNDtJSTRT  IN  I  Los  Angkles 
Employment   statistics   for   the   aerospace 
Industry  in  Los  Angeles  are  particularly  sig- 
nificant because  the  Ihdustry  is  the  largest 
manufacturing  emploter  In  the  nation  and 
the  largest  single  emiloyer  in  Los  Angeles 
with  over  a  quarter  ojr  a  million  employees 
In  the  SB4SA   (Standi»rd  MetropoUtan  Sta- 
tistical Area).  The  ar^a  accounts  for  about 
one-fifth    of    the    tot^l    national    aerospace 
employment.  ; 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission's analysis  of  employment  among 
seventeen  (17)  majod  employers,  who  ac- 
count for  85%  of  thel  total  aerospace  Jobs 
m  Los  Angeles,  shows  fxtremely  low  partlcl- 
paOon  by  minority  gtoups  at  aU  but  the 
lowest  levels  of  aeroep4ce  employment  in  aU 
but  a  few  of  the  major,  aerospace  companies 
In  both  overall  w^lte  and  blue  collar 
clasalflcatlons.  the  pej'centage  of  Mexican 
Americans  employed  IJy  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry is  about  half  «he  figure  for  all  in- 
dustries in  the  Los  Angelas  area. 

In  1967.  for  example,  Mexican  Americans 
consututed  nearly  10*  of  the  total  fore- 
men,     craftsmen     an^      kindred     workers 


Based  on  analysU  of  1967  data,  the  Indus- 
try is  a  very  poor  employer  of  minorities. 
For  both  blacks  and  Mexican  Americans,  It 
faUs  below  the  average  rates  for  all  indus- 
tries In  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area 
(SMSA)  in  almost  every  occupational  cate- 
gory. 

If  one  company  Is  excluded  from  the  total, 
reported  utilization  of  blacks  by  motion  pic- 
ture producers  is  even  more  dramatically 
below  other  industries  In  the  area  For 
example : 

PERCENT  BUCK  EMPLOYMENT  REPORTED  IN  1967 
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Background    Data    on    Three    Major    Net- 
works IN  Los  Angeles 

The  minority  employment  picture  for  the 
3  major  radio  and  TV  networks  In  the  Los 
Angeles  area  is  discouraging.  But  It  Is  not  raw 
numtwrs  of  people  employed  that  Is  signifi- 
cant. It  Is  the  fact  that  the  networks  play  a 
critical  role  in  mfluenclng  public  opinion 
and  creating  this  country's  image  of  itself. 
In  order  to  portray  accurately  the  nation's 
minority  groups,  the  Industry  must  employ 
minority  personnel  at  all  levels. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission's data  indicates  that  this  is  not 
happening. 

While  blacks  held  7.4%  of  reported  Jobs 
In  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  in  1967. 
the  networks  reported  only  2.9%  Negro  em- 
ployment, and  this  figure  decreased  slightly 
In  1968.  Mexican  Americans,  who  comprised 
10.1%  of  the  Los  Angeles  employment,  were 
0.9%  of  the  networks'  total  employment  in 

1967  and  Increased  to  only  1.6%  in  1968. 
Almost  90%  of  the  employees  reported  by 

the  networks  were  In  white  collar  occupa- 
tions, and  here  the  picture  is  bleak.  For  In- 
stance, In  1967  Mexican  Americans  filled  4.4% 
of  all  white  collar  Jobs  reported  by  Los  An- 
geles industries,  but  only  0.9%  among  the 
networks — and  between  1967  and  1968  the 
Negro  participation  rate  in  white  collar  Jobs 
actually  decreased.  By  occupational  category 
within  the  overall  white  collar  category,  the 

1968  numbers  speak  for  themselves: 
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In  most  key  occupaUonal  categories,  the 
employment  of  Mexican  Americans  In  the 
industry  trails  the  metropollUn  average: 
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While  all  the  networks  show  gross  under- 
utlUzatlon  of  minorities — one  network  had 
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no  Mexican  American  officials,  managers, 
professionals  or  salesmen;  and  there  were 
only  2  Mexican  Americans  and  1  black  among 
the  499  officials  and  managers  at  the  three 
networks  combined — there  Is  variation 
among  the  networks  which  shows  that  quali- 
fied minorities  are  available  If  the  effort  is 
made  to  find  them.  One  network  reported 
that  3.6%  of  its  technicians  were  Negro  while 
another  could  only  show  0.9%.  In  1968,  the 
first  reported  blacks  In  6.1%  of  Its  clerical 
Jobs,  while  the  second  reported  3.6%. 

Background  Data  on  White  Collar  Em- 
ployment IN  Banks,  Insurance  Com- 
panies, AND  Savings  and  Loan  Institutions 
IN  Los  Angeles 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission ansilysed  employment  statistics  for 
30  large  banks,  non-bank  credit  agencies  and 
Insurance  companies  operating  In  the  Loe 
Angeles  metropolitan  area.  Together,  they 
employ  60,000  people,  accounting  for  65%  of 
all  white  collar  employment  In  this  Industry 
group. 

In  overall  white  coUeu'  employment  of  mi- 
norities, the  thirty  companies  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  average  for  all  Indiistrtes 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  particularly  In  the 
employment  of  Mexican  Americans.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  this  overall  figure  re- 
flects minority  employment  in  clerical  Jobs 
and  relatively  high  utilization  by  a  few 
larger  companies. 

In  the  employment  of  Mexican  Americans, 
the  30  companies  exceed  the  area  average  In 
clerical  employment  by  a  Substantial  margin, 
and  at  the  managerial  level  by  a  small  mar- 
gin. However,  at  the  professional  and  techni- 
cal levels,  they  lag  behind  the  area  average: 

PERCENT  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  EMPLOYMENT,  1967 
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The  30  companies  exceed  the  average  In 
employment  of  blacks  only  in  clerical  jobs. 
In  fact,  they  are  less  than  half  the  SMSA 
average  In  every  other  white  collar  category 
except  managers. 

PERCENT,  BLACK  EMPLOYMENT,  1967 
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WmX     VARIATION      IN      MINORTTY      EMPLOYMENT 

The  large  white  collar  employers  vary  sig- 
nificantly In  minority  employment.  Nine  of 
the  30  companies  have  no  Mexican  Americans 
at  the  managerial  level,  while  one  company 
employs  them  In  almost  30%  of  these  Jobs. 
The  range  of  black  participation  is  much 
narrower,  the  best  utilized  employing  blacks 
in  2.9 %i  of  the  managerial  Jobs.  Twenty-two 
0/  the  30  companies  have  no  black  offlcials 
or  managers.  The  performance  of  top  uti- 
lizers suggests  that  qualified  minority  work- 
ers can  be  found — by  those  companies  will- 
ing to  look. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  . 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  some  com- 
ment in  the  other  body  to  the  efifect  that 
the  hearings  held  in  Los  Angeles  last 
month  by  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  were  carried  out 
In  a  "carnival  atmosphere." 


I  sat  In  at  those  hearings,  and  would 
like  to  point  out  for  the  record  that  they 
were  conducted  with  all  the  propriety 
any  public  hearings  ought  to  have. 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  objection 
to  them  may  have  come  from  people  who 
wanted  to  see  a  whitewash  of  minority 
employment  patterns  and  practices  by 
the  comptinies  Emd  unions  that  testified. 
These  people  think  that  anything  other 
than  such  a  whitewash  means  a  ven- 
detta by  EEOC  against  industry. 

Well,  there  was  no  whitewash,  to  be 
sure.  There  was  fact  finding  about  mi- 
nority employment  and  if  the  facts  were 
embarra^ng  to  the  companies  or  unions 
who  testified  to  them,  so  be  it.  In  many 
cases  they  should  have  been  embarrass- 
ing. 

When  a  major  movie  company  re- 
ported that  it  had  an  equal  employment 
policy  in  force  since  1928  and  that  equal 
employment  was  "a  matter  of  continual 
discussion  among  top  executives  of  the 
studio,"  perhaps  the  critics  of  the  hear- 
ings would  have  liked  to  see  the  Commis- 
sion applaud  this  company. 

But  this  same  company  revealed  under 
questioning  that  out  of  some  nine  hun- 
dred white  collar  workers,  there  were 
only  26  Mexican  Americans  and  nine 
blacks,  in  a  metropolitan  area  where 
these  two  groups  make  up  almost  20  per- 
cent of  the  work  force;  that  out  of  238  of- 
ficials and  managers,  one  was  black,  and 
he  headed  up  the  janitorial  deiaartment. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Com- 
mission should  be  commended,  not  de- 
nounced, for  bringing  to  the  public  hy- 
pocrisy like  this.  The  time  is  past  when 
industry  and  labor  should  be  able  to  dis- 
charge their  responsibility  for  equal  job 
opportimity  with  pious  platitudes.  The 
Commission  made  this  clear  at  its  Los 
Angeles  hearings  and  in  doing  so  it  per- 
formed a  service  that  was  needed  and 
still  needs  to  be  done,  all  of  which  was  in 
keeping  with  the  authority  reposed  in 
that  commission  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
two  colleagues  regarding  the  recent  Los 
Angeles  hearings  by  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

I  too  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
those  hearings,  and  I  just  want  to  add 
one  thing  that  stuck  in  my  mind  about 
them.  And  that  is  that  the  information 
EEOC  elicited  from  witnesses  was  prop- 
erly embarrassing  to  them — not  the  way 
it  was  elicited.  When  the  head  of  the 
joint  apprenticeship  training  program 
for  lamp  operators  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  was  asked  how  long  it  took 
to  train  a  lamp  operator,  he  said  the 
requirement  was  2,100  hours.  He  was 
asked,  very  courteously  and  matter-of- 
factly  whether  he  was  aware  that  it 
only  takes  the  Navy  1,500  hours  to  train 
a  man  from  scratch  to  be  a  pilot — to 
land  a  jet  plane  on  a  moving  aircraft 
carrier. 

Now  this  Is  a  pretty  trenchant  way  of 
saying  that  apprenticeship  programs  in 
that  industry  are  set  up  with  unrealis- 
tic standards.  Such  standards  discour- 
age youngsters — particularly  minority 
yoimgsters  who  for  years  were  overtly 
excluded  from  the  industry  and  are 
rightly  dubious  about  pronouncements 
that  now  the  doors  are  open — from  ever 
getting  work  in  the  craft.  But  It  was 


not  the  industry  representative  who  was 
harassed  by  such  questioning.  It  Is  the 
thousands  of  blacks  arra  Mexican-Amer- 
icans and  native  Americans  who  are 
dally  harassed  by  this,  and  similar  prac- 
tices, on  the  part  of  companies  and  un- 
ions that  keep  minorities  confined  to  the 
lowest  level  jobs — and  sometimes  even 
exclude  them  from  those. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  acted  respon- 
sibly and  did  this  Nation  a  service  at  its 
Los  Angeles  hearings  and  I  personally 
consider  any  attacks  on  those  hearings 
as  irresponsible. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkins)  for  yielding  to  me  and 
commend  him  for  having  taken  this  time 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
matter  of  the  Los  Angeles  hearings.  His 
leadership  in  this  area  is  well  known. 

I  also  commend  the  previous  speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes), 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Clay),  and  our  colleagues  from 
California  (Mr.  Roybal  and  Mr.  Bur- 
ton) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  distressed,  as  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  in  the  well  was,  by 
the  attack  which  was  leveled  upon  the 
chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  by  a  very  well- 
known  Member  of  the  other  body,  t^ 
minority  leader  no  less,  with  the  result 
that  the  very  next  day  the  administra- 
tion indicated  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission  would  be  replaced.  I  think 
that  Clifford  Alexander,  Jr.,  deserves 
great  commendation  and  credit  for  the 
work  he  has  carried  on  as  chairman  of 
the  Commission.  It  is  dismaying  that  he 
has  not  been  permitted  to  continue.  It 
is  perfectly  clear,  as  indicated  by  the 
statistics  cited  only  a  moment  ago  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes), 
regarding  the  pattern  of  employment  in 
that  one  company  in  California,  that 
discrimination  in  employment  persists 
and  that  the  mandate  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  is  not  being  carried  out. 
There  must  be  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  which  outlaw  discrimina- 
tion in  employment-enforcement  by  all 
elements  of  the  Federal  Crovemment. 
The  Commission  itself  has  rendered  a 
major  public  service  by  conducting  hear- 
ings throughout  the  country. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  necessity  for 
strengthening  legislation,  with  which  I 
know  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  has  been  very  much  con- 
cerned, to  give  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportimity  Commission  the  power  to 
Issue  cease  and  desist  orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion so  that  it  can  more  effectively  dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  which  have 
been  entrusted  to  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
clusion may  I  again  remind  the  House 
that  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  seems  to  me  it 
behooves  those  who  wish  to  implement 
the  law  of  the  land  to  observe  it,  rather 
than  to  attack  those  who  in  the  execu- 
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tive  branch  of 
tempting  to  implement 

I  believe  the 
cal  attacks  upon 
ticular  are  not 
the  claim  of  th(( 
to  which  we  should 
try,  and  that 
not  come  out  of 
under  the  law  fot 

Mr.  Speaker,  1 
of  my  time. 


Government  are  at- 

it. 

Unwarranted  and  polltl- 

this  commission  in  par- 

(^serving  of  the  right  to 

type  of  jurisprudence 

adhere  in  this  coun- 

attacks  certainly  do 

sense  of  equal  justice 

all. 

yield  back  the  balance 


suich 


Mr.    HAWKINp 
unanimous 
may  have  5 
extend  their 
traneous  matter 
subject  of  my 

The  SPEAKER 
ciNSKii,  Is  there 
quest  of  the 

There  was  no 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
that   all    Members 
legislative  days  in  which  to 
remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
connection  with  the 
sp^ial  order. 

pro  tempore  iMr.  Pu- 
objectlon  to  the  re- 
gentleman  from  California? 
objection. 


consijnt 


A  MHLE  from  TIMES  SQUARE 


The  SPEAKER 
previous  order  of 
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pro  tempore.  Under  a 
the  House,  the  gentle 


man  from  Pennsylvania   iMr.  Saylor) 
15  minutes. 
Mr.    Speaker,    public 
alarm  over  whether  there  is  an  unsafe- 
ty  factor  in  atom:  c  powerplants  may  re- 
expedite  action  on  the 
joint  resolution  vrhich  I  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  miking  a  complete  study 
of  the  Nation's  civilian  reactor  program 
The  proposal  ta  biiild  a  supersized  re 
actor  on  Welfare   Island  in  New  York 
City  is  reopening  I  he  safety  question  and 
exposing   the   Atcmic   Energy   Commis- 
sion's uncertainty  about  preventing  ra- 
dioactivity from  contaminating  air  and 
water.  The  idea  cf  putting  a  lethal  fa- 
cility in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  areas  in  the  world  is 
producing  a  publi;  fear  that  should  fi- 
nally   bring    an     in-depth,    across-the- 
board  investigation  of  all  nonmilitary  ac 
tivities  of  the  Aqc,  for  the  mere  pre 
grave    incident    will 
"probably  or  hopejfully"  not  occur  is  no 
longer  acceptable 

a  substance  as  deadly 
as  the  atom,  assuiance  against  an  acci- 
dent must  be  absoli  ite 

A  terrifying  pict  ure  of  possible  conse 
quences  of  an  ator  lic  generating  station 
on  Welfare  Islanc  is  presented  in  the 
current  issue  of  Er  vironment,  whose  sci 
ence  advisory  boai  d  and  committee  for 
environmental  information  includes 
many  distinguished  names  from  such 
disciplines  as  medi;ine,  biology,  physics, 
and  sociology.  I  ass  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  "  A  Mile  From  Times 
Square."  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Another  item  which  I  should  like  to 
insert  in  the  Recori  i  is  by  Don  E.  Weaver, 
Scripps-Howard  ;onservation  editor, 
from  the  March  IS  issue  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press.  It  is  entitled  "Scientists 
Outline  Huge  Danger  of  Atomic  Power- 
plant  Spills." 

While  I  am  confident  that  experience 
and  experimentation  will  eventually  re- 
move hazards  attendant  to  the  transpor- 
tation, use.  and  disposal  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials, I  am  alarms  ;d  at  AEC's  purpose- 


less pursuit  of  a  policy  to  construct  atom 
plants  throughout  the  Nation  without  re- 
gard to  protection  of  life  and  property. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  for  immediate  approval  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  83.  Only  by  mak- 
ing such  a  study  of  AEC's  civilian  opera- 
tions can  Congress  establish  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  America  whether  we  can 
continue  to  risk  the  rush  down  the  peril- 
ous path  over  which  tlie  Commission  has 
been  leading  us. 
The  articles  follow: 

I  Prom  Environment,  January-February 
19691 
A  Mile  F^om   Times  Square 
(By  Sheldon  Novick) 
(Note. — Ordinary  power  plants  make  elec- 
tricity from  the  heat  of  burning  coal,  oil  or 
gas.  or  from  the  power  of  falling  water.  In 
nuclear  power  plants,  spitting  atoms  create 
heat  from  which  electricity  is  made. 

(Nuclear  plants  are  now  usually  called  re- 
actors, simply  because  they  are  little  more 
than  containers  in  which  atomic  reactions 
go  on.  The  typical  nuclear  power  reactor  holds 
many  tons  of  uranium  in  a  cylindrical  steel 
container.  SplitUng  of  the  uranium  atoms  in 
a  controlled  chain  reaction  provides  the  heat 
that  In  ordinary  plants  comes  from  burning 
coal.  The  fragments  of  the  split  atoms  are 
Intensely  radioactive  and  provide  some  added 
heat  and  considerable  hazard.  The  problem 
in  an  ordinary  power  plant  is  to  keep  the  fire 
going:  in  an  atomic  power  plant  the  problem 
is  to  keep  it  from  getting  out  of  hand.  The 
steel  vessel  filled  with  uranium  would  sim- 
ply go  on  getting  hotter  and  hotter  until  it 
exploded,  unless  control  devices  were  in- 
serted. 

(The  reactor  at  its  simplest  is  therefore  a 
steel  vessel  containing  uranium;  the  uranium 
fuel  is  ordinarily  packed  into  long  narrow 
tubes  which  are  collected  in  bundles  called 
■fuel  assemblies."  Long  control  rods  among 
the  fuel  tubes  regulate  the  rate  of  reaction— 
and  hence  the  heat  produced.  Water  is 
pumped  into  the  vessel  and  comes  in  contact 
with  the  hot  fuel  tubes.  Steam  Is  produced 
and  drawn  off.  and  from  there  an  atomic 
power  plant  is  just  like  any  other.  The  steam 
turns  the  blades  of  turbines,  which  drive 
generators  which  make  electricity. 

( This  seems  a  simple  and  cheap  way  to 
make  electric  power,  for  uranium  releases 
huge  amounts  of  energy  when  its  atoms  split. 
One  pound  of  uranium  235  contains  the 
energy  of  millions  of  pounds  of  coal.  In  the 
late  1940's,  when  atomic  power  plants  were 
first  being  discussed  publicly,  highly  re- 
spected individuals  predicted  that  the  atom 
would  make  electricity  too  cheap  to  meter 
And  although  this  has  not  turned  out  to  be 
quite  the  case,  atomic  power  plants  are  be- 
coming cheaper  and  are  appearing  on  the 
outskirts  of  our  largest  cities— New  York. 
Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Detroit  and 
San  Francisco.  By  the  early  I970's  there  will 
be  more  than  a  hundred  of  these  plants  oper- 
ating, most  of  them  enormous,  capable  ol 
producing  a  million  kilowatts  of  power,  more 
than  enough  power  for  a  city  of  a  million 
inhabitants.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  half 
of  all  America's  electricity  Is  expected  to 
come  from  the  atom.) 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  civilian  nu- 
clear power  program  there  has  been  con- 
troversy and  concern  over  the  possibility  of 
a  disastrous  accident  in  a  nuclear  power 
plant.  Even  the  relatively  small  electric 
power  plants  first  built  to  run  on  nuclear 
fuel  contained  many  times  the  radioactivity 
released  in  a  nuclear  bomb  explosion,  and 
much  effort  was  devoted  to  seeing  that  this 
radioactivity  never  reached  the  public. 

Despite  widespread  concern  and  occasional 
litigation,  a  number  of  nuclear  power  plants 
were  planned  for  fairly  populous  areas.  The 
most  controversial  of  these,  the  Enrico  Fermi 
plant  near  Detroit,  Michigan,  was  announced 


in  1956,  and  was  strongly  opposed  on  the 
ground  of  public  safety  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers  (UAW)  and  other  unions;  Leo  Good- 
man, UAW  atomic  energy  consultant  for 
many  years,  led  the  battle,  which  eventually 
ended  in  a  divided  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  favor  of  the  plant's  planners.  Many  seri- 
ous safety  problems  were  aired  for  the  first 
time  in  this  controversy. 

In  1961,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
announced  plans  for  a  nuclear  plant  north 
of  San  Francisco,  in  an  active  earthquake 
zone.  This  proposal  met  strenuous  local  op- 
position and,  unlike  the  Fermi  plant,  was 
eventually  cancelled.  On  December  10,  1962, 
the  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New 
York  announced  its  plans  for  a  new  nuclear 
power  plant — this  time,  in  the  very  heart  of 
New  York  City.  The  plant  was  to  be  built  in 
1965  In  the  Ravenswood  district  of  Queens, 
just  opposite  Manhattans  72nd  Street  on 
the  East  River. 

This  announcement  met  with  even  more 
public  opposition  than  previous  plans,  and 
the  project  was  eventually  abandoned,  at 
least  In  part  because  of  the  public  pressure. 
Yet  on  November  7,  1968,  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  front-page  announcement 
that  Consolidated  Edison  had  not  given  up  its 
hopes  for  a  nuclear  power  plant  within  the 
heart  of  the  City.  According  to  the  Times, 
"Charles  P.  Luce,  Con  Edison's  board  chair- 
man, said  that  while  nothing  was  •definite," 
he  hoped  that  in  planning  for  the  use  of 
Welfare  Island,  the  City  will  leave  a  portion 
of  that  Island  or  plan  to  use  a  portion  of 
that  island  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  put  a 
nuclear  reactor  beneath  it.'  " 

Welfare  Island  is  in  the  East  River  between 
Manhattan  and  Queens,  in  one  of  the  most 
densely  inhabited  parts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. It  is  In  an  even  more  densely  populated 
district  than  the  originally  proposed  site  in 
Ravenswood,  a  few  blocks  to  the  north  on 
the  east  shore  of  the  river.  The  reason  for 
choosing  this  location  was  given  by  the  Times 
as  follows:  "Mr.  Luce  emphasized  that  if  Con 
Ed  was  to  cut  out  pollution — 'if  we're  to  get 
our  smokestacks  out  of  Manhattan  com- 
pletely— it  had  to  have  nviclear  plants  here. 
"He  said  a  major  reason  was  that  Con  Ed 
plants  here  produced  steam  for  large  apart- 
ment and  office  buildings,  as  well  as  elec- 
tricity. 

"These  plants  could  not  be  situated  out  in 
the  country  he  said,  'because  steam  becomes 
water  if  you  send  It  too  far,"  "  Mr.  Luce  added 
that  his  engineers  had  informed  him  that 
the  best  place  on  the  Island  would  be  its 
southern  end,  now  covered  by  abandoned 
and  crumbling  city  hospitals.  The  remainder 
of  the  long  island  is  largely  unused,  although 
it  houses  two  other  hospitals  and  a  Fire  De- 
partment training  school. 

A  few  months  before  making  this  an- 
nouncement. Consolidated  Edison  had  made 
public  plans  for  another  complex  of  nuclear 
power  plants  just  outside  the  city  limits  on 
another  Island,  the  site  of  former  Fort  Slo- 
cum  on  David's  Island  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
just  north  and  east  of  the  City  and  within 
the  town  of  New  Rochelle.  The  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  (AEC)  has  never  approved 
a  reactor  for  a  site  as  populous  as  this,  but 
Con  Ed  hopes  that  before  the  planned  con- 
struction date  of  1972,  the  AEC  will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  safety  of  the  plants. 

These  plans  for  building  reactors  in  the 
heart  of  New  York  are  a  cause  for  consider- 
able concern,  even  more  than  in  the  early 
days  of  the  nuclear  power  program.  In  re- 
cent months,  a  whole  new  class  of  safety 
problems  have  come  to  the  attention  of  nu- 
clear engineers,  problems  created  by  the 
enormous  Increase  in  size  of  planned  reactors. 
The  plants  planned  by  Con  Ed  are  from  five 
to  ten  times  the  size  of  the  reactors  first  con- 
structed for  electric  power  Just  ten  years  ago, 
and  this  rapid  escalation  of  size  has  brought 
new  safety  problems  with  it. 

A  serious  reactor  accident  might  happen  in 
the    following    way.    After    operating    for    a 
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time,  the  nuclear  fuel  of  a  reactor  accumu- 
lates radioactive  wastes  or  fission  products 
which  generate  heat  through  their  decay. 
The  fuel  of  it  one  million  kilowatt  (electrical 
power)  nuclear  plant,  the  size  now  being 
ordered  by  utilities,  after  a  year's  operation 
would  contain  waste  products  amounting  to 
about  thirteen  billion  curies  of  radioactivity. 
This  is  as  much  radioactivity  as  is  contained 
in  more  than  fourteen  thousand  tons  of 
radium.  It  is  more  radioactivity  than  has 
been  released  in  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  in 
the  atmosphere  by  all  nations. 

During  plant  operation  heat  is  generated 
by  the  splitting  of  uranium  atoms  in  a  nu- 
clear chain  reaction.  In  the  simplest  design, 
the  so-called  boiling  water  reactor,  cooling 
water  fiows  through  the  reactor's  core  and 
carries  off  this  heat  as  steam.  However,  large 
volumes  of  cooling  water  will  be  needed  to 
ke3p  the  fuel  below  its  melting  point,  even 
when  the  plant  is  not  operating,  because  of 
the  heat  of  radioactive  wastes.  The  billions 
of  curies  of  radioactive  waste  in  the  fuel 
will  generate  a  great  deal  of  heat  through 
their  decay.  In  power  plants  now  planned, 
the  heat  generated  by  these  wastes  within 
the  fuel  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  whole 
mass  of  uranium  and  metal  fuel  tubes — sev- 
eral hundred  tons — past  their  melting  point. 
A  reactor  operating  at  full  power,  therefore, 
may  not  easily  be  shut  down:  Even  after  the 
nuclear  chain  reaction  has  been  smothered 
by  control  rods,  the  cooling  water  must  con- 
tinue to  flow  for  some  time  to  forestall  melt- 
ing of  the  fuel. 

The  melting  of  a  reactor's  fuel — several 
hundred  tons  of  uranium  oxide  packed  into 
long  slender  rods — is  a  serious  mishap, 
not  only  because  of  the  high  cost  of  fuel  (a 
reactor's  initial  fuel  loading  Is  about  twenty 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  plant).  The 
fuel  Is  extremely  dense,  and  a  great  deal  of 
heat  is  generated  In  a  small  volume.  The  fuel 
itself,  divided  into  thousands  of  half-inch 
thick  tubes,  occupies  only  a  few  cubic  feet. 
The  large  number  of  rods  ensures  a  large 
surface  for  cooling  despite  the  small  volume. 
If  melting  or  a  mechanical  disturbance  re- 
duces the  surface  area  available  to  the  cool- 
ant, water  and  steam  are  no  longer  adequate 
to  cool  the  compact  mass  below  its  melting 
point. 

The  uranium  fuel  Is  packed  into  tubes  of  a 
zirconium  alloy,  Zlrcaloy,  developed  in  the 
Navy's  nuclear  submarine  program.  During 
normal  operation  the  centers  of  the  fuel  pins 
actually  reach  temperatures  higher  than  the 
melting  p>oint  of  the  metal  Jackets  and  close 
to  the  melting  point  of  the  ceramic  f>iel  it- 
self. Large  volumes  of  cooling  water  flow 
among  the  rods  during  normal  operation. 
The  water  boils,  and  steam  is  drawn  off  to 
drive  electric  generators.  If  the  flow  of  cool- 
ing water  is  halted,  as  by  a  break  In  a  pipe, 
the  fuel  will  quickly  approach  its'  melting 
point.  Before  melting,  the  Zlrcaloy  tubes  will 
undergo  significant  chemical  reaction  with 
the  water  and  steam  remaining,  and  these 
chemical  reactions  will  heat  the  reactor's  cere 
further.  Once  the  temperature  of  the  reac- 
tor's core  has  passed  a  given  point,  further 
cooling  becomes  impcssible,  and  it  will  simply 
melt  down  Into  a  mixture  of  uranium  oxide 
and  Zlrcaloy.  a  molten  mass  weighing  per- 
haps two  hundred  tons  at  a  temperature  of 
more  than  5,000    P. 

A  number  of  recent  publications  of  the 
AEC  discuss  this  conclusion  and  Its  Implica- 
tions. A  recent  summary  In  the  AEC  Journal 
Nuclear  Safety  describes  the  sequence  of 
events  which  it  is  believed  would  follow  the 
Interruption  of  all  cooling-water  fiow  in  a 
one  million  kilowatt  nuclear   plant: 

Local  core  regions  would  reach  tempera- 
tures greater  than  2.000°  P.  within  30  to  50 
seconds,  and  the  Zircaloy-steam  reaction 
would  begin  to  become  a  significant  energy 
source.  .  .  .  The  time  to  reach  the  melting 
point  of  the  cladding,  3.360  P..  at  the  hottest 
portion  of  the  leactor  in  the  absence  of  effec- 
tive cooling,  would  be  on  the  order  of  one 
minute. 


The  time  from  the  |  coolant  I  pipe  rupture 
to  the  collection  of  the  core  as  a  heap  in  the 
reactor  vessel  would  be  dependent  on  the 
model  choeen. 

A  time  range  from  10  to  60  minutes  .  .  .  ap- 
pears to  cover  the  uncertainties. 

It  Is  estimated  that  50  to  80  percent  of  the 
fuel  might  fall  into  the  pressure-vessel  head. 
At  the  end  of  40  to  60  minutes,  the  decay 
heat  rate  of  the  possible  core  material  in 
the  head  would  be  .  .  .  about  30  to  40  mega- 
watts  130,000-40.000  kilowatts). 

In  other  words,  the  molten  portion  of  the 
reactor  fuel  which  had  dropped  as  a  compact 
mass  into  the  bottom  of  the  reactor  vessel 
would  be  generating  nearly  as  much  heat 
through  radioactive  decay  as  do  some  present 
civilian  reactors  at  full  power  operation. 

Once  the  core  began  to  melt,  cooling  would 
be  impossible,  but  melting  of  the  fuel  would 
begin  within  one  minute  of  the  interruption 
of  normal  cooling.  Unless  emergency  cooling 
were  available  in  this  brief  time,  the  melting 
of  the  core  would  be  a  definite  possibility. 

Once  a  molten  core  had  collected  in  a  com- 
pact mass,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  would 
be  contained.  The  study  Just  quoted  found 
that  for  the  molten  fuel  to  be  cooled  at  a 
practicable  rate,  the  180  tons  assumed  to  be 
collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  pressure  vessel 
would  have  to  be  spread  out  in  a  slab  40  feet 
in  diameter  and  9  inches  thick.  It  Is  hard 
to  see  how  this  could  be  achieved  within  the 
reactor  structure. 

Following  the  Initial  melting,  therefore, 
the  molten  fuel  would  melt  its  way  'hrough 
the  reactor  vessel  and  eventually  through 
the  concrete  containment  structure,  if  It  were 
not  first  dispersed  by  a  steam  explosion  or 
violent  boiling  of  the  fuel  Itself.  One  recent 
study  estimates  that,  "The  time  required 
in  a  large-rupture,  loss-of-coolant  accident 
for  fuel  that  is  unquenched  to  melt  through 
the  reactor  vessel  and  possibly  breach  the 
outer  containment  vessel  has  been  estimated 
at  one-half  to  one  hour." 

We  should  emphasize  that  this  discussion 
pertains  only  to  the  large  reactors  on  order — 
one  million  kilowatts  and  more.  For  these, 
molten  fuel  would  breach  not  only  the  re- 
actor containment  structures  in  present  de- 
signs, but  would  melt  through  even  the  con- 
crete and  steel  casing  that  would  line  the 
cavity  of  an  underground  installation.  There- 
fore, the  ^uel  would  eventually  melt  through 
them  and  into  the  eartJi.  This  would  be  a 
serious  occurrence,  for  many  radioactive 
wastes  ordinarily  trapped  within  the  fuel  are 
gases.  At  this  point,  at  least  the  gaseous  por- 
tion of  the  radioactive  wastes  would  be  re- 
leased to  the  outside  air.  for  earth  and  rock 
will  not  contain  them.  Swedish  studies  have 
shown  that  even  dozens  of  feet  of  high- 
quality  granite  will  not  contain  gas  under 
pressure.  None  of  this  would  apply  to  smaller 
reactors,  including  the  few  now  in  opera- 
tion, for  which  containment  of  molten  fuel 
in  an  underground  installation  would  be 
possible,  and  which  therefore  might  be  con- 
structed underground  with  something  ap- 
proaching absolute  safety.  How  large  a  plant 
must  be  before  safe  containment  becomes 
impossible  for  practical  purposes  is  still  open 
to  question,  but  it  is  apparently  true  that 
most  of  the  large  reactors  now  on  order  or 
under  construction  are  too  large  for  this 
approach.  Deep  undergroimd  caverns  In  gra- 
nite or  similar  rock  might  be  made  gas-tight 
by  injection  of  cement  under  high  pressure 
into  the  cracks  and  fissures,  but  this  would 
be  expensive  and  suitable  for  only  a  few 
locations. 

In  other  words,  in  a  one  million  kilowatt 
plant,  once  the  steel  or  concrete  containment 
of  the  reactor  core  had  been  breached,  even 
an  underground  site  In  a  granite  cavern 
would  not  prevent  the  loss  of  much  radioac- 
tive gas  to  the  outside  air.  In  the  Sweaish 
study,  a  testing  chamber  was  bored  into  Rav- 
fjall  Mountain.  "The  rock  .  .  .  consisted  of 
good  granite,  which  was  very  homogeneous 
and  had  fewer  cracks  and  fissures  than  nor- 
mal."   The    chamber    was    pressurized,    and 


boreholes  at  the  surface  27  meters  (88.6  feet) 
above  the  chamber  were  used  to  detect  leak- 
age. Leaks  were  easily  detected  at  the  sur- 
face at  low  pressures,  and  the  rock  chamber 
proved  to  be  incapable  of  maintaining  any 
significant  pressure  at  all,  dropping  to  at- 
mospheric pressure  within  an  hour  or  less  for 
all  initial  pressurlzatlons. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  reactor's  ra- 
dioactive wastes  are  gases.  Radioactivity 
equivalent  to  that  released  by  several  Hiro- 
shima-type atomic  bomb  explosions  would 
be  present  in  a  one  million  kilowatt  nuclear 
plant,  after  extended  operation.  In  the  form 
of  radioactive  iodine  alone.  The  release  of 
only  this  gaseous  radioactivity  would  there- 
fore be  a  considerable  catastrophe. 

In  other  words,  the  safety  of  a  reactor  de- 
pends critically  on  its  cooling  system.  Should 
this  fall,  there  Is  now  no  way  of  assuring  that 
the  public  will  be  protected  from  sizable 
radiation  exposures.  This  was  a  conclusion 
first  officially  pronounced  by  the  AEC's  Ad- 
visory Task  Force  on  Emergency  Core  Cool- 
ing. In  the  Report  of  this  Task  Force,  which 
bears  no  date  but  was  released  late  in  1967, 
the  conclusion  Is  put  in  the  equivocal  lan- 
guage customary  in  such  documents: 

"If  emergency  core-cooling  systeitft  do  not 
function  and  meltdown  of  a  substantial  part 
of  any  irradiated  core  occurs,  the  current 
state  of  knowledge  regarding  the  sequence  of 
events  and  the  consequences  of  the  melt- 
down Is  insufficient  to  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty that  integrity  of  containments  of 
present  designs,  with  their  cooling  systems, 
will  be  maintained." 

This  is  a  new  situation  which  arises  only 
in  the  very  large  power  plants  which  have  be- 
come popular  in  the  last  two  years.  No  reac- 
tors of  this  size  are  yet  in  civiiian  operation: 
the  first  will  go  into  operation  tms  year  It 
is  plants  of  this  size  which  would  presum- 
ably be  constructed  en  Welfare  Island  in 
New  York  City  by  Consolidated  Edison. 

Certainly,  reactor  manufacturers  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  assure  that  cooling  systems 
will  not  fall.  Elaborate  emergency  cooling 
systems,  redundancy  in  normal  cooling  sys- 
tems, and  other  devices  are  being  designed 
into  commercial  power  plants  to  absorb  heat 
from  the  fuel  in  an  accident.  These  are  all 
systems  which  depend  to  some  extent  on 
proper  operation  by  human  beings,  and  on 
the  availability  of  electric  power,  both  of 
which  are  factors  which  lead  one  to  believe 
that  failures  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

In  California,  where  re.ictors  .re  bein^ 
built  and  planned  near  the  active  .S;in  An- 
dreas earthquake  zone,  violent  disruptions  of 
the  mechanical  parts  of  a  reactor  are  not 
hard  to  imagine.  (See  "E.irthqu.ikes  and  Nu- 
clear Power."  Environment.  November.  1968  ) 
Hurricanes  and  tornadoes  can  be  listed  with 
earthquakes  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Tornadoes  which  may  topple  a  power  plant's 
towering  smokestack  onto  the  re.ictor  are  a 
particular  hazard.  Other  mechanl.?ms  have 
been  suggested.  The  massive  rotors  of  a 
plant's  turbine-generators  might  conceivably 
break  free  and  tear  through  the  re.ictor 
building.  In  Florida  the  possibility  of  inten- 
tional sabotage  has  been  brought  before  the 
AEC. 

A  variety  of  small  accidents  could  lead  to 
equally  drastic  effects  if  they  occurred  to- 
gether. This  last  is  probably  the  most  likely 
of  all.  The  San  Onofre  power  station  in 
Southern  California,  one  of  the  largest  and 
newest  in  operation,  was  recently  discovered 
tj  be  operating  Improperly,  with  control  rods 
inserted  when  they  should  not  have  been.  A 
reactor  operator  faced  with  a  small  accident 
in  such  a  situation  might  easily  t.ike  in- 
appropriate corrective  measures  The  Elk 
River  (Minnesota)  reactor  apparently  oper- 
ated for  some  time  with  both  its  emergency 
cooling  system  and  its  cooling  water  make-up 
system  out  of  operation  In  the  Pathfinder 
reactor  in  South  Dakota,  the  critical  isola- 
tion valve  which  would  close  off  steam  lines 
leading  out  of  the  reactor  core  in  case  of  an 
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accld«nt  wu  found  to  have  rusted  open,  and 
waa  allowed  to  reti&ln  so  for  a  month  and 
a  haU  before  It  was  reported. 

The  reactor's  cooling  pumpe  are  driven  by 
Ita  own  electrical  power  output.  In  the  event 
that  anything  ca«ses  the  reactor  to  shut 
down,  emergency  piower  must  be  available  to 
drive  theee  pumpit  A  loss  of  power  to  the 
pumps,  combined  mth  some  mechanical  In- 
terference with  coolant  flow,  would  otherwlee 
result  In  fuel  melting.  The  ch&ngeover  must 
be  effected  literally  within  seconds  If  the  loee 
of  coolant  flow  occurs  when  the  reactor  Is 
Itaelf  operating  at  (ull  power  (at  lower  power 
levels  natural  circulation  may  be  sufficient 
to  cool  the  fuel ) .    [ 

Because  of  considerations  like  theee,  the 
reactor  designers  have  been  forced  to  show 
that  nothing  conoelvable  could  completely 
lnterTuj>t  cooling  Irater  flow.  This  le  being 
done  by  adding  a  series  of  cooling  systems 
to  function  In  emergencies — when  the  nor- 
mal primary  syste^  for  some  reason  ceases 
to  function.  Thesq  include  emergency  core 
sprays  and  emergeficy  core  flooding,  as  well 
as  backup  pumps  and  redundant  cooling  ca- 
pacity In  the  primary  system  Itself,  designed 
to  offset  any  conceivable  loss. 

Unf ortbriately.  Itj  seems  likely  that  any  ac- 
cident s^efe  enough  to  disrupt  the  primary 
cooling  system  will  i  also  affect  the  emergency 
cooling  systems.  >|atural  disasters  such  as 
earthquakes  ajad  to^adoee  are  clearly  In  this 
category,  as  are  atcldenta  which  Interrupt 
the  flow  of  electric  power  to  cooling  and 
emergency  cooling  systems. 

Finally,  emergency  cooling  systems  pow- 
ered by  auxiliary  d^esel  power  seem  to  be  the 
least  reliable  component  of  the  safety  sys- 
tem. The  tens  of  tiiousands  of  kilowatts  of 
needed  emergency  power  must  be  available 
within  30  seconds  [or  lees  following  loss  of 
coolant  flow.  •   •   * 


(From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)   Press,  Mar.  15, 

SCIXNTISTS  OtTTLINa  HUGX  DANGEE  Ot  ATOMIC 
POWnt^LANT    SPIIXS 

(By  Doh  B.  Weaver) 

Construction  of  atomic  power  plants,  es- 
pecially near  large  population  centers,  poees 
grave  danger  to  huilian  life  and  environment, 
according  to  Richaird  Curtis  and  Elizabeth 
Hogan,  authors  of  a  forthcoming  book  on 
peaceful  usee  of  the  atcm. 

Atomic  reactors  produce  Intense  heat, 
which  Is  transferred  to  make  steam  and  run 
electric  generators.  But  reactors  give  off  ra- 
dioactivity as  well  |s  heat.  There  are  wastes 
and  byproducts,  all  ;atomlcally  hot  and  dirty. 

Accidents,  sabottt^e  or  earthquakes  co\ild 
spill  lethal  pKJlsons  bver  vast  areas,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis and  Mrs.  Hogan  oontend. 

In  a  preview  article,  "The  Myth  of  the 
Peaceful  Atom,"  InJNatural  History,  Journal 
of  the  American  Miiseum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York,  they  ask:] 

"How  heavUy  can|  we  rely  on  human  wis- 
dom, care  and  engineering  to  hold  this  peril 
under  absolute  control?  Abundant  evidence 
piolnts  to  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  rely 
on  It  at  all."  I 

Hazards  are  of  twfc  kinds,  they  say:  Threat 
of  violent,  massive  releasee  of  radioactivity, 
and  slow  but  deadly  seepage  of  harmful  fis- 
sion products  into  the  environment. 

They  cite  the  191S  sinking  of  the  "unslnk- 
able"  Titanic,  the  Il965  power  blackout  of 
New  York  and  the  ijlortheast,  the  1947  Texas 
City  disaster  when  qxploelon  of  a  ship  loaded 
with  ammonium  nlfrate  killed  561  people,  as 
examples  of   techndlogy   that   failed. 

In  1957  an  atomic)  power  plant  In  E^land 
malfunctioned.  Plss^on  products  spewed  out 
Into  the  atmosphere^  Authorities  had  to  seize 
all  milk  and  growi|ig  food  crops  In  a  400- 
square-mlle  area. 

The  plant  had  miny  fail-safe  devices,  but 
they  all  failed.  Just!  as  the  New  York  power 
blackout  happened  despite  niunerous  tech- 
nical safeguards. 


Some  15  commercial  atomic  power  plants 
are  now  operating  in  the  U.S.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  supervising  plans  un- 
der which  25  per  cent  of  out  power  will  be 
atomlcally  produced  by  1980,  and  50  per  cent 
by  the  year  3000.  Eighty-seven  atomic  plants 
are  plaimed  or  under  construction,  many 
near  large  cities. 

Two  are  built  and  three  more  plaimed 
along  the  great  geologic  fault  that  causes 
Callfomla  earthquakes. 

Atomic  waste  and  byproduct  disposal  re- 
quires transporting,  always  subject  to  acci- 
dent. Some  of  the  fission  material  remains 
dangerous  for  500  years.  This  has  to  be  "per- 
manently" sealed  In  "perpetual"  containers 
for  safety. 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mrs.  Hogan  say  this  Is  a 
large  and  risky  order,  beyond  the  preaent 
state  of  the  technical  art.  And  a  big  atomic 
spill  can't  be  reversed.  It  would  have  wide, 
lethal  and  permanent  effect. 


FREE-WORLD  FLAG  SHIPS  CON- 
TINUE TRADE  WITH  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Chamberlain) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  advised  me 
that  last  month  seven  more  ships  flying 
free-world  flags  arrived  in  North  Viet- 
nam. Of  these,  six  flew  the  British  flag 
and  one  the  flag  of  the  Somali  Republic. 
This  brings  the  total  for  the  flrst  quarter 
of  1969  to  some  28  free-world  flag  ship 
arrivals. 

This  report  is,  however,  encouraging  in 
one  respect  since  the  March  traflflc  con- 
stitutes a  drop  from  the  10  arrivals  in 
February.  I  would  certainly  hope  that  a 
general  downward  trend  is  in  the 
making. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  to  be  In- 


formed by  the  State  Department  as  well 
that  an  agreement  has  apparently  been 
reached  which  should  remove  all  Somali- 
flag  vessels  from  this  traffic  in  the  very 
near  future. 

In  the  last  6  months  there  has  been  a 
steady  procession  of  Somali  flag  ships  in 
North  Vietnamese  waters.  Through  last 
month  in  fact  there  have  been  in  that 
period  10  such  arrivals.  This  is  not  only 
disturbing  in  and  of  itself,  but  because 
the  Somali  Republic  is  a  recipient  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid.  I  am  advised  that  during 
fiscal  1968  the  Somali  Republic  received 
some  $5.7  million  worth  of  foreign  aid, 
including  technical  cooperation,  food  for 
peace,  and  Peace  Corps  assistance.  As  one 
who  has  authorized  and  supported 
amendments  passed  by  Congress  denying 
aid  to  countries  which  failed  to  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  prevent  ships  under 
their  registry  from  trading  with  North 
Vietnam,  I  consider  this  a  matter  of  ut- 
most concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cooperation  of  the 
Somali  Republic  is  most  welcome  and  I 
commend  the  new  administration  for 
persevering  and  urge  that  it  continue  to 
do  everything  possible  to  dry  up  this,  as 
well  as  other,  sources  of  supply. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  a  chart  and  Re- 
port No.  25,  "List  of  Foreign -Flag  Vessels 
Arriving  in  North  Vietnam  on  or  After 
January  25,  1966,"  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Administration  on  March  5, 
1969.  As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  this 
so-called  blacklist  does  not  contain  the 
names  of  all  free-world  or  Commimlst 
flag  ships  trading  with  North  Vietnam, 
but  only  those  which  are  considered  po- 
tential visitors  to  U.S.  ports.  In  addition, 
there  is  no  information  provided  about 
the  number  of  trips  that  each  vessel  has 
made  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  material  follows: 


1969  FREE  WORLD  FUVG  SHIP  ARRIVALS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 


United 
Kingdom 


Cyprus 


Singapore 


Japan 


Somali 
Republic 


ToUl 


January 

February 

March 

Totel. 


11 
10 

7 


20 


28 


Dkpabtmknt    or    Commexce,    Maritime    Ao- 

MDOSTRATION    RXPOET   No.   25;    LiST   OF  FOR- 
EIGN   Flag    Vessei.s    Arriving    in    North 
Vietnam  on  or  Atter  Janx7art  25,  1966 
Section   1.  The  President  has  approved  a 
policy    of   denying   the    carriage   of   United 
States  Government-financed  cargoes  shipped 
from  the  United  States  on  foreign  flag  ves- 
sels which  called  at  North  Vietnam  ports  on 
or  after   January  25,   1966. 

The  Maritime  Administration  Is  making 
available  to  the  appropriate  United  States 
Government  Dep>artment8  the  following  list 
of  such  vessels  which  arrived  in  North  Viet- 
nam ports  on  or  after  January  25,  1966, 
based  on  information  received  through 
March  4,  1969.  This  list  does  not  Include 
vessels  under  the  registration  of  countries. 
Including  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China,  which  normally  do  not  have  vessels 
calling  at  United  States  ports: 

Flkg  of  registry  and  name  of  ship 

Gross 
Polish  (32  ships) :  tonnage 

Andrzej  Strug 6,  919 

Beniowski 10,443 

Djakarta 8,915 

Emilia  Plater 6, 718 


Flag  of  registry  and  name  of  ship — Continued 

Gross 
Polish  (32  ships) — Continued  tonnage 

Energetyk 10,876 

Florian  Ceynowa 6.  784 

GeTieral  Sikorski 6,  785 

Hanka  Satoicka 6,944 

Hanoi 6,914 

Hugo  Kollataj 3,  755 

Jan  Matejko 6,748 

Janek  Krasicki 6,904 

Jozef  Conrad 8,  730 

Kapitan  Kosko 6,  629 

Kochanowski 8,231 

Konopnicka  9,  690 

Kraszewski lO,  363 

Lelewel    7,817 

Ludwik  Solski 6,904 

Marceli  Nowotko 6,  660 

Mickiewicz  4,344 

Moniuszko   9,247 

Norwid 6,512 

Noujowiefski 9,186 

Pawel  Finder 4.911 

Phenian    6.923 

Przyjazn  Narodow 8,876 

Stefan  Okrzeja 6,620 

Szymanowski 9,203 
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Flag  of  registry  and  name  of  ship — Continued 

Gross 

Polish  (32  ships) — Continued  tonnage 

Transportowiec  ... 10,864 

Wieniatoski 9,190 

Wladyslaw  Broniewski 6,919 

Total   -. 243,614 

British  (16  ships)  : 

Court  Harwell ^.  183 

Dartford 2,739 

Fortune  Glory : 6,832 

Golden  Ocean' 3,827 

Greenford 2,964 

Isabel  Erica 7,105 

King  ford  Meadow  Court '  (trip  to 
North  Vietnam  under  ex-name 

A rdrossmore,  British)   5,820 

Rochfprd -  3,324 

Rosetta  Maud*  (trip  to  North 
Vietnam    under    ex-name    Ard- 

tara,  BrltUh)    3,795 

Ruthy  Ann 7,361 

Shun  On  "  (trip  to  North  Vietnam 
under  ex-name  Pundua,  Brlt- 
Uh)      7,296 

Shun  Wah  (prevloxis  trip  to  North 
Vietnam    under    ex-name    Ver- 

c/iormtan,  BrltUh) 7,265 

Shun  Wingr'   6.987 

Taipieng  (tanker)   6,676 

Tetrarch  (previous  trips  to  North 
Vietnam    under    ex-name    Ar- 

droican,  BrltUh) 7.300 

Total   89,334 


ary  25,  1966,  requiring  their  employment  In 
the  North  Vietnam  trade  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  such  trade  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
consistent  with  such  contractual  obligations. 
Flag  of  registry — name  of  ship 

a.  Since  last  report:  None. 

b.  Previous  reports: 
Flag  of  registry : 

British  - - --       1 

Italian 1 


Carthy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Phaser  of  Min- 
nesota, and  Mr.  Schwencel  of  Iowa. 

I  commend  the  Stem  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 
How    381    Super-Rich    Americans    Managed 

Not  to  Pay  a  Cent  in  Taxes  Last  Year 
(By  Philip  M.  Stern) 


(Note. — Philip   M.  Stern,   author  of   "The 
Great   Treasury   Bald,"   wrote   the   book,   he 
Section  3.  The  following  number  of  vee-      ^^^y^   ^^^^  ^^  object  of  making  tax  loopholes 
sels  have  been  removed  from  this  lUt  since      intelligible  to  hU  wife. ) 


they  have  been  broken  up,  sunk  or  wrecked. 

a.  Since  last  report. 

Gross 
tonnage 

Agen'or  (Cyprlot)  7,139 

Laurel  (Cyprlot)    7,297 

Shienfoon  (British)    7,127 

b.  Previous  reports    (broken  up,  sunk  or 
wrecked)  : 

Flag  of  registry: 

British 3 

t:;ypriot 3 

GKek ' -       1 

Lebanese 2 

Maltese i 

Polish    1 

^  By  order  of  Acting  Maritime  Administrator. 
Date:  March  5,  1969. 

James  S.  Dawson,  Jr., 

Secretwry. 


Cyprtot  (4  ships) : 

Acme — 7,  173 

Amflthea -      6,171 


PHILIP    STERN    SHOWS    HOW    THE 
SUPER-RICH   AVOID   TAXES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
Anf'onia  // 7, 303     previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Wisconsin    (Mr.   Rettss),   is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Philip  Stem 
has  written  an  excellent  article  entitled 


Marianthi 


2,137 


Total   - 21,784 


Somali  (2  ships)  : 

Shun   Tai*   (trip  to  North  Viet- 
nam, British)    7,085 

Yvonne 8,997 


Washington. — There  are,  In  this  land, 
some  381  rich  or  super-rich  Americans  who 
can  look  back  upon  AprU  15,  1968,  with  sat- 
isfaction, if  not  smugness — and  who  are 
probably  facing  this  Tuesday's  midnight  tax 
deadline  with  near  or  total  equanimity.  The 
reason:  even  though  each  had  an  Income  In 
excess  of  $100,000,  not  one  of  the  381  paid  a 
penny  of  Federal  Income  tax  last  April.  In- 
deed, 21  of  them  had  Incomes  of  more  than 
$l-mlUlon  m  1967  but  contrived  to  pass  the 
1968  deadline  wholly  unscathed.  And  they 
are  likely  to  have  equal  success  this  year. 

In  1966,  four  lucky  Americans,  each  of 
whom  drew  an  income  In  excess  of  $5-mll- 
llon,  clearly  escaped  taxation.  Even  that 
achievement  was  dwarfed  by  the  gentleman 
who  a  few  years  ago  enjoyed  an  Income  of 
more  than  $20-mllllon  and  shared  not  a 
penny  of  It  with  Internal  Revenue. 

Such  tax  avoidance  exploits  are  dramati- 
cally on  the  rise.  In  Just  12  years'  time,  tax- 
lessness  among  those  with  Incomes  of  more 
than  Sl-mlUlon  has  increased  five-fold;  for 
those  with  Incomes  greater  than  $200,000, 
there  has  been  a  seven-fold  Increase — far 
outstripping  the  growth  In  the  number  of 
people  In  each  category. 

Some  of  these  facts  were  disclosed  to  Con- 
gress last  January  by  outgoing  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Joseph  Barr,  when  he  issued  hu  now- 
famous  warning  of  a  "taxpayers'  revolt"  If 
such  tax  avoidance  Is  permitted  to  continue. 
Barr's  revelation  has  not  been  kindly  received 
by    the    Incoming    Administration,    one    of 


Total  16,082 


'How  381   Super-Rich  American  Man- 
aged Not  to  Pay  a  Cent  in  Taxes  Last     whose  tax  officials  has  denounced  it  as  in- 
Year"  which  appeared  in  the  New  York     flammatorv '  and    ■unprofessional."  The  ex- 
Times  Magazine  on  April  13. 

The  article  discusses  many  of  the  tsix 
loopholes  that  would  be  closed  off  by 
H.R.  5250,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
which  I  introduced  earlier  this  year.  To 


flammatory"  and  "unprofessional." 
Utence  of  Ux-free  millionaires  and  multi- 
millionaires, this  official  observed,  U  "not 
neceesartly  meaningful." 

Judging  from  the  public  response  evoked 
by  Barr's  statement  (20  times  as  many  pro- 
tax- reform  letters  received  by  the  Treasury 


Greek:  (1  ship) : 
Leonis'   (trip   to  North   Vietnam 

under   ex-name    Shirley    Chris-                      — -  -  _                                      .  „,»^ 

fine,  BritUh)    - 6,724      date    44   Members   have   sponsored   this  Department  thU  February  as  compared  with 

bill  knd  later  identical  or  substantially  ifst),  the  issue  «'  ^"'X"„X  ^^.^rL  w 

identical    bills.    They    are:    myself;    Mr.  hyperaffluent   U  of   considerable  interest  to 


Panamanian  (1  ship) : 

Salamanca^  (trips  to  North  Viet- 
nam   under    ex-name    Milford, 

BrttUh)     1.889 

Singapore  (1  ship)  : 

Lucky  Dragon 4,226 

Total,  all  flags  (57  ships)-—  383,552 

'  Added  to  Report  No.  24  appearing  In  the 
Federal  Register  Issue  of  February  4,  1969. 

=  Ships  appearing  on  the  list  which  have 
made  no  trips  to  North  Vietnam  under  the 
present  registry. 

Section  2.  In  accordance  with  approved 
procedures,  the  vessels  Usted  below  which 
called  at  North  Vietnam  on  or  after  January 
25,  1966,  have  reacquired  eligibility  to  carry 
United  States  Government-financed  cargoes 
from  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  per- 
sons who  control  the  vessels  having  given 
satUf actory  certification  and  assurance : 

(a)  that  such  vessels  will  not,  thence- 
forth, be  employed  In  the  North  Vietnam 
trade  so  long  as  it  remains  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  discourage  such 
trade  and; 

(b)  that  no  other  vessels  under  their  con- 
trol win  thenceforth  be  employed  In  the 
North  Vietnam  trade,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (c)  and; 

(c)  that  vessels  under  their  control  which 
are  covered  by  contractual  obligations.  In- 
cluding charters,  entered  Into  prior  to  Janu- 
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Meeds  of  Washington,  Mr.  Rees  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.    MooRHEAD    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Adams  of  Washington,  Mr.  Bingham  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Zablocki  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Gibbons  of  Florida,  Mr. 
CoNYERS  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  St.  Onge  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Parbstein  of  New  York,  Mr.  Podell  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mikva 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Eilberg  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal of  New  York,  Mr.  Vigorito  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Koch  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Nedzi  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ddjcell  of  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  Helstoski  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Macdonald  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Blat- 
NiK  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Karth  of  Minne- 
sota,   Mr.    Roybal    of    California,    Mr. 
Braoemas  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Madden  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Vanik  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Lowen- 
stein  of  New  York,  Mr.  Obey  of  Wiscon- 
sin,   Mr.  Howard   of   New   Jersey,   Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Gallagher 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Halpern  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Barritt  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mc- 


Amerlcans  of  far  more  modest  means.  That 
Includes  2.2  million  who  live  below  the 
official  "poverty  line"  ($2,200  for  a  married 
couple),  and  yet  pay  some  taxes,  and  those 
In  the  $7,000  to  $20,000  income  range.  As 
Barr  noted,  these  35  million  taxpayers  pay 
half  of  all  the  Individual  Income  taxes  the 
Treasury  receives,  and  their  taxes  are  gen- 
erally based  on  the  "fully  ordinary  rates" 
found  on  page  11  of  the  Form  1040  instruc- 
tions. 

That  rate  schedule,  which  calU  for  paying 
Increasingly  stiff  rates  as  Income  rises,  leaves 
the  Inescapable  impression  that  the  richer  a 
person  U,  the  greater  the  share  of  his  Income 
goes  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  But  In  the  eco- 
nomic stratoephere,  the  actuality  U  strik- 
ingly different.  According  to  Government 
figures  for  recent  years,  the  facts  are  that — 

More  than  a  thousand  taxpayers  with  In- 
comes over  $200,000  paid  the  same  propor- 
tion of  their  total  Income  in  taxes  as  did 
the  typical  person  In  the  $15,O0O-$20,0OO 
group. 

The  bulk  of  taxpayers  In  the  $500,000  to  $1- 
mllllon  Income  group  paid  as  small  a  pro- 
portion of  their  Incomes  in  taxes  as  did 
most  taxpayers  with  average  Incomes  only 
one-twentieth  as  great  (I.e.,  those  In  the 
$20,000  to  $50,000  category) . 

The  topmost  Income  group — those  with 
incomes  of  more  than  $5-mllllon  a  year— 
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capital-gains  exclusion. 
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won  the  right  to  an  unlimited  charitable 
deduction,  Mr.  A  was  able  to  cancel  out  nearly 
all  of  his  taxable  income  In  one  strike:  the 
gift  to  charity  (quite  likely  the  A  Family 
Foundation)  of  stock  valued  at  $10.5-mllllon. 
So  great  was  Mr.  As  wealth,  however,  that 
this  act  of  prodigious  generosity  was  barely 
noticeable;  It  represented  only  3  per  cent  of 
his  total  holdings:  in  an  average  year,  stock 
market  rises  would  more  than  make  up  the 
gift,  so  that  Mr.  A  would  end  the  year  richer 
than  ever. 

Had  Mr.  A  been  subject  to  the  ordinary 
charitable  deduction  ceiling  of  30  per  cent, 
he  would  have  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  about  $5 
million.  But  the  unlimited  charitable  deduc- 
tion, plus  a  few  hundred  thousand  of  other 
deductions  (for  state  and  local  taxes,  invest- 
ment management  fees,  etc.)  reduced  his 
taxable  Income  to  zero  and  spared  him  that 
annoyance. 

Actually.  Mr  A's  total  tax  saving  was  even 
greater,  for  the  stock  he  donated  had  risen 
greatly  in  value  since  he  had  inherited  it 
from  father  or  grandfather  If  he  had  sold 
the  stock  and  given  cash  to  charity,  he  would 
have  had  to  pay  a  $2-mllllon  capital  gains 
tax  on  the  $8-mlllion  increase  in  the  stock's 
value.  But  the  tax  laws  are  generous:  they 
give  him  credit  for  the  increase,  but  forgive 
him  the  tax  on  it 

At  the  end  of  the  whole  transaction.  Str. 
A's  net  outlay  is  only  $3  5-mllllon  (the  $10  5- 
mllllon  gift  minus  the  two-part  tax  saving 
of  $7  million)  And  he  has  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  $5-miIlion  in  cold,  here-and-now 
cash  spending  money  that  otherwise  would 
have  gone  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  untaxed  increase  in  the  value  of  gifts 
to  charity  sometimes  reaches  impressive  pro- 
portion. One  donor  got  a  $201,000  deduction 
for  stock  worth  Just  $181  when  he  received 
It;  another  received  a  deduction  of  $21.6- 
mllUon.  up  from  $247,000.  His  total  tax  sav- 
ing (or  added  "take-home  pay,"  if  one  can 
put  it  that  way):  $l6-milllon — $ll-mlllion 
in  the  income  tax  he  wholly  avoided  plus  an 
added  $5-mllllon  in  the  forgiven  capital 
gains  tax,  which  he  would  have  had  to  pay  if 
he  had  sold  the  stock.  The  same  benefits 
would  have  been  available  if  Mr.  A's  dona- 
tion had  been  in  the  form  of  a  presclently 
purchased  painting  that  had  skyrocketed  in 
value.  And  if  the  gift  had  consisted  of  non- 
voting stock  in  the  family-held  company  ( as 
Is  sometimes  the  case),  Mr.  A's  generosity 
would  not  even  have  diluted  his  control  of 
the  firm. 

While  Mr.  A.  cleanly  avoided  all  taxes.  Mr. 
G  was  less  tidy  about  canceling  out  his 
$1,284,718  of  income  and  suffered  the  indig- 
nity of  paying  $383  in  taxes— about  three- 
hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  his  total  income. 
(By  contrast,  the  typical  unmarried  indi- 
vidual earning  $1,700  would  pay  7  per  cent 
of  his  Income  in  taxes.) 

Almost  all  of  Mr.  G's  Income  was  in  those 
familiar  capital  gains,  half  of  which  can 
legally  be  Ignored  for  tax  purposes.  Thus  his 
reduction-finding  task  was  reduced  to  some 
3600.000.  Evidently  the  charitable  deduction 
had  little  appeal  to  Mr.  G:  of  his  $1,284,000 
income,  only  $463  went  to  charity.  Instead, 
this  credit-worthy  individual  found  no  dif- 
ficulty In  offsetting  most  of  that  $600,000  by 
borrowing  al>out  $lO-mllllon,  on  which  the 
Interest  payments  (all  deductible)  came  to 
$588,000.  But  for  this  deduction.  Mr.  G  would 
have  had  to  pay  a  tax  on  his  $600,000  tax- 
able Income  of  about  65  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. Thus,  in  a  sense,  the  Treasury  was  under- 
writing 65  per  cent  of  his  borrowing  costs, 
his  net  out-of-pocket  outlay  (taking  this  tax 
saving  into  account)  was  therefore  only  35 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Moreover.  Congress,  often 
so  parsimonious  with  Government  funds,  has 
sanctioned  a  profligate  use  of  the  Treasury 
in  cases  such  as  this,  for  there  Is  nothing  In 
the  tax  laws  to  prevent  Mr.  G  from  taking 
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uses  some  special  deductions  to  reduce  his 
taxable  Income  to  negligible  proportions. 


his  $10-mlllion  of  borrowings,  the  Interest 
on  which  Is  partially  flnanced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  investing  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  generate  even  more  tax-favored  Income 
causing  further  incursions  on  the  Treasury. 
He  might,  for  example,  secure  a  100  per 
cent  loan  of  a  new  $10-mllllon  building  and 
turn  it  Into  what  is  aptly  called  a  tax  'shel- 
ter." Ignoring  the  fact  that  he  does  not  have 
a  penny  of  this  own  in  the  building,  and  ac- 
cording him  all  the  benefits  of  a  full  cash 
owner,  the  law  permits  Mr.  G  to  assume,  for 
tax  purposes,  that  the  building  Is  wearing 
out  (depreciating)  much  faster  In  the  early 
years  of  its  life  than  in  its  later  years.  This 
friction,  sometimes  called  a  fast  tax  write-off. 
produces  huge  depreciation  deductions 
($800,000  In  the  first  year.  In  this  case),  far 
exceeding  the  buildings  rental  income  and 
leaving  generous  excess  deductions  to  "shel- 
ter. "  or  offset.  Income  Mr.  G.  derives  from 
other  sources. 

The  use  of  that  very  escape  route  brought 
great  tax  Joy  to  Mr.  J  who.  despite  a  total 
income  of  $1,433,000.  was  able  with  a  straight 
face  to  tell  the  Treasury  that  his  Income  for 
tax  purposes  was  a  minus  $3,000.  His  real 
estate  "losses"  of  $864,000  exceeded  his  tax- 
able income,  and  he  was  allowed  to  apply 
that  $3,000  "loss"  to  the  reduction  of  his 
taxable  income  in  other  years.  Nor  Is  the 
tax-free  Mr.  J  unique.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, on  studying  13  wealthy  real  estate 
operators,  found  that  nine  of  them  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  their  taxes  to  zero  and 
two  others  to  less  than  $25. 

The  tax  returns  of  these  multimillionaire 
tycoons  would  suggest  they  are  atrocious 
businessmen,  since  their  mammoth  Invest- 
ments in  motels  and  shopping  centers  appear 
consistently  to  produce  devastating  "losses."' 
The  same  impression  may  be  derived  from 
the  returns  of  the  so-called  "gentleman 
farmers"  whose  business  sense  seems  only  to 
fall  them  when  they  turn  to  farming.  Those 
in  the  $100.000-to-$l-mllllon  income  group 
who  invested  in  nonfarm  ventures  showed 
profits  outweighing  losses  by  a  5-to-l  ratio. 
But  those  in  that  same,  supposedly  sophisti- 
cated income  group  who  went  into  farm  ven- 
tures reported  ""losses"  outweighing  profits 
by  a3-to-l  margin. 

These  ""losses"  are  incurred  by  top-bracket 
city  folk  (stock  brokers  are  replacing  show 
business  luminaries  as  the  most  avid  "'gen- 
tleman farmers"')  who  Invest  In.  say.  herds 
of  breeding  cattle  or  in  citrus  groves.  While 
the  herd  or  grove  is  maturing,  there  Is  no 
income,  but  lots  of  fully  deductible  expenses, 
creating  a  protective  "shelter""  for  the  non- 
farm  Income  earned  in  Hollywood  or  on  Wall 
Street.  And  here  again,  the  bulk  of  these 
expenses  are  in  "tax  dollars"'  which  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  the  Treasury.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  K.  whose  seemingly  egregious 
business  sense  led  him  to  incur  a  farm  "loss" 
on  the  year  of  $450,000.  the  shelter  was  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  tax  collector  from  laying  a 
finger  on  his  $738,203  of  income.  (As  usual, 
the  exclusion  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
of  capital  gains  greatly  facilitated  the  tax- 
avoidance  feat  ) 

Co-beneficiaries  of  the  special  farm  tax 
provision  are  the  promoters  and  farm  '"man- 
agers"' who  take  care  of  the  herd  or  grove 
for  a  fee  (tax  deductible,  of  course,  to  the 
investor)  and  who  unabashedly  encourage 
high-bracket  Wall  Street  cowboys  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  their 
own  enrichment.  "'Citrus  Tax  Angles."  a 
publication  emanating  from  a  promotion 
group  In  Redlands.  Calif.,  tells  the  pros- 
pective investor  that,  after  two  years  of 
tax  saving,  he  "more  than  recaptures"  his 
original  outlay,  "and  he  still  has  title  to 
appreciating  real  estate  |the  citrus  grove). 
Think  of  It — tax  dollars  were  used  to  pur- 
chase the  property  and  are  the  only  dollars 
Invested." 

Partly  out  of  concern  that  such  tax  blan- 
dishments are  artificially  boosting  farm  land 
prices,  the  Treasury  Department  and  some 
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rural  Congressmen  have  proposed  a  $15,000 
limit  on  farm  "loss"  deductions  by  city 
folk,  a  suggestion  branded  by  retired  Brig. 
Gen.  H.  L.  Oppenhelmer,  the  most  cele- 
brated promoter  of  tax-loes  cattl ;  breeding, 
as  ""principally  motivated  iJy  a  'soak-the- 
rlch'  philosophy  and  the  socialistic  desire 
to  bring  all  take-home  Incomes  down  to  the 
same  level." 

Sometimes,  beneath  the  land'  where  tax- 
saving  cattle  graze,  there  lies  oil.  Such,  ap- 
parently, was  the  case  •*lth  Mr.  I,  who  com- 
bined a  spectacular  lack  of  success  in  farm- 
ing (Incurring  a  "loss"  of  some  $828,000) 
with  an  $865,000  special  oil  deduction  ("per- 
centage depletion")  and  was  thus  able  to 
protect  every  penny  of  his  $1,313,000  net  In- 
come from  the  hands  of  the  tax  collector. 
Under  the  depletion  law,  27 '/z  percent  of 
the  income  from  an  oil  well  is  not  taxable. 

In  addition  to  his  depletion  allowance, 
Mr.  I  enjoyed  a  $125,000  deduction  for  "In- 
tangible drilling  expenses,"  a  tax  prerequi- 
site less  well  known  than  percentage  deple- 
tion but,  to  many  oil  Investors,  far  more 
useful.  Unlike  the  ordinary  capital  Invest- 
ment— say,  in  a  machine — which  Is  deducted 
gradually  over  the  useful  life  of  the  ma- 
chine, most  of  the  cost  of  drilling  an  oil 
well  can  be  deducted  Immediately.  This  priv- 
ilege accounts  for  the  recent  dramatic  growth 
of  what  Barron's  Magazine  has  termed  "a 
tax-sheltered  venture  .  .  .  enjoying  mount- 
ing popularity  on  Wall  Street:  the  oil-drill- 
ing participation  fund."  Such  funds  are 
apparently  tailored  to  Investors  more  inter- 
ested In  tax  savings  than  oil  discovery,  since 
they  usually  Involve  drilling  In  unproven, 
"Wild-cat"  areas  where  the  odds  against 
finding  oil  are  something  like   14  to   1. 

The  Intangible  drilling  deduction  Is  con- 
sidered especially  handy  by  those  oil  ty- 
coons with  an  apparent  aversion  (or  pho- 
bia) to  paying  any  Federal  income  taxes — 
ever.  One  oil  man  has  given  standing  in- 
structions to  his  tax  attorney  to  "'drill  up" 
any  potentially  taxable  income  that  may 
loom  on  his  financial  horizon.  Others  are 
.said  to  guide  their  drilling  decisions  with 
monthly  warnings  from  computers  as  to  in- 
come needing  "shelter"  from  Internal  Rev- 
enue. One  oil  magnate  managed  to  avoid 
paying  any  taxes  over  an  entire  12-year  pe- 
riod, during  which  he  sold  at  least  $50-mll- 
lion  worth  of  oil. 

Such  consistent  avolders  of  taxation  must 
be  the  object  of  special  envy  and  resentment 
from  those  of  modest  incomes  who  are  deep- 
ly opposed  to  the  Vietnam  war,  and  who 
long  to  withhold  part  or  all  of  their  taxes 
as  a  protest  of  conscience.  But  while  they 
are  barred  from  doing  so  by  the  danger  of 
heavy  fine  or  Imprisonment,  381  of  the  super- 
rich  were  able  to  achieve  the  same  result 
last  year,  wholly  within  the  law. 

One  proposal  for  ending  total  tax  avoid- 
ance, favored  by  the  late  Robert  Kennedy 
and  espoused  by  officials  of  the  outgoing 
Johnson  Administration,  would  impose  a 
minimum  tax  on  the  well-to-do,  applicable 
to  their  total  income,  that  total  to  Include 
the  now-excluded  half  of  capital  gains, 
state  and  local  bond  interest,  the  special 
oil-depletion  deductions  and  the  presently 
imtaxed  increase  In  the  value  of  gifts  to 
charity. 

The  suggestion  has  been  criticized  from 
all  sides.  It  Is  strongly  opposed  by  the  new 
Nixon  team  in  the  Treasury  Department  on 
the  ground  that  It  would  not  accomplish  the 
objective  of  taxing  all  wealthy  persons.  The 
Nixon  tax  experts  are  said  to  be  looking  for 
better  ways  of  ending  Inequltlee  In  the  tax 
system. 

The  mlnlmum-tax  Idea  as  proposed  by  the 
Treasury  also  draws  criticism  from  tax  re- 
formers. Former  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner Mortimer  CapUn  points  out  that  It 
leaves  two  escape  routes  unaffected — the  "In- 
tangible" oil  deduction  and  the  "fast  write- 
off"  on   buildings.   Unless    these   routes   are 


closed,  Caplln  says,  there  might  still  be  21 
untaxed  multimillionaires. 

More  generally,  tax  reform  purists  do  not 
like  the  blanket  approach  embodied  In  the 
proposal;  they  are  critical  of  the  Treasury's 
failure  to  tackle  head-on  the  specific  loop- 
holes. Those  who  had  high  hopes  in  1961, 
when  the  leading  exponent  of  tax  reform. 
Harvard  Law  Professor  Stanley  Surrey,  took 
over  the  Treasury's  tax  affairs,  are  puzzled 
as  to  why,  after  eight  years  of  Surrey's  ad- 
ministration, the  Treasury  remains  silent 
on.  or  Is  still  "studying"  these  longstanding, 
costly,   well-known   favors. 

Surrey  did  bequeath  his  successors  a  study 
highlighting  one  often-overlooked  aspect  of 
tax  preferences.  Because  the  loopholes  permit 
the  leakage  of  revenue  that  would  otherwise 
come  Into  the  Treasury,  they  are  Just  as  ex- 
pensive, and  contribute  Just  as  much  to 
budget  deficits,  as  do  conventional  spending 
programs  for  which  Congress  votes  the  funds 
each  year.  For  example,  were  It  not  for  the 
special  tax  provisions  for  oil  and  gas.  the 
Treasury  would  net  an  added  $1.6-blllion  in 
revenues  annually.  In  this  sense,  says  Sur- 
rey, each  tax  loophole  is  really  a  "tax  ex- 
I>endlture,"  but  it  is  hidden  (it  doesn't  show 
up  in  the  President's  budget),  and  neither 
the  President  nor  the  Congress  makes  any 
annual  Judgment  as  to  its  benefits  or  how  it 
fits  Into  current  national  priorities 

This  has  great  importance  now.  when 
President  Nixon  is  pressing  his  resistant 
Cabinet  departments  to  reduce  rather  than 
increase  the  spending  levels  proposed  by 
their  Democratic  predecessors.  If  the  oil  and 
gas  exploration  "subsidy"'  were  an  appro- 
priated item,  as  are  the  farm  subsidies  that 
are  part  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
budget,  the  $1.6-bllllon  would  presumably  be 
charged  to  the  budget  of  the  Government 
department  concerned  with  natural  resource 
development,  the  Interior  Department,  and 
Interior  Secretary  Hlckel  would  be  examin- 
ing it  critically  against  other  natural  re- 
source programs  as  he  tries  to  comply  with 
the  President's  budget-cutting  edict.  But 
because  the  oil  subsidy  is  a  hidden  "tax  ex- 
penditure," It  is  immune  from  such  scru- 
tiny— even  though  it  has  remained  un- 
changed for  over  40  years  ( during  which  cir- 
cumstances and  technology  have  altered 
greatly)  and  even  though  a  recently  released 
study  states  that  the  $1.6-bllIion  ""expendi- 
ture" Is  netting  the  nation  only  about  $150- 
mllUon  in  added  oil  reserves. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  "'fast  tax  write- 
offs" for  real  estate,  which  now  represent  an 
annual  "tax  expenditure"'  of  $750-mlllion — 
only  $50-milllon  of  which  is  spent  on  the 
most  urgent  building  need,  low-cost  hous- 
ing. 

All  told,  the  Surrey  study  states,  such  hid- 
den "tax  expenditures"  now  total  a  minimum 
of  $60-bllllon  a  year — one-third  the  size  of 
the  conventional  budget.  Yet  they  remain 
seemingly  immune  from  both  Presidential 
and  Congressional  budget-cutting  Impulses 
while  Congressionally  appropriated  programs 
such  as  the  Job  Corps  (reportedly  destined 
for  a  $120-mllllon  cut)  remain  exposed  and 
vulnerable. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  advisers  seem  Intent  on 
even  greater  use  of  "tax  expenditures."  via 
tax  incentives  to  stimulate  private  participa- 
tion In  Job  training  and  low-cost  housing. 
These,  rather  tljan  any  major  reform  pro- 
gram, will  receive  the  Administration's  at- 
tention this  year. 

Loophole-closing  has  never  been  a  favored 
political  pastime  In  America.  Congress  has 
behaved  as  though  It  had  a  phobia  against 
It  and  to  date  has  proved  adept  only  at  open- 
ing the  loopholes  wider  and  for  more  and 
more  groups.  Even  Presidents,  who  have  a 
national  constituency  and  a  national  respon- 
sibility, have  shown  little  feel  for  curbing 
tax  avoidance.  Modest  efforts  were  made  by 
FD.R.  In  the  thirties  (after  the  disclosure 
that  many  owners  of  large  yachts  were  pay- 


ing no  taxes) .  Harry  Truman  In  1950  and 
John  F.  Kennedy  In  1961  and  1963  But  in  all 
cases,  these  Presidents  marched  up  Capitol 
Hill  and  then  marched  down  again,  having 
failed  to  close  any  basic  loophole. 

Presidential  sklttishness  about  facing  the 
tax-reform  Issue  reached  a  notable  height 
in  the  closing  days  of  President  Johnson's 
term.  Under  Congressional  mandate  to  pro- 
pose a  loophole-closing  program  and  with 
nothing  political  but  his  name  in  history  to 
worry  about.  Mr.  Johnson  not  only  refused 
to  endorse  the  Treasury  Department's  re- 
form proposals,  but  even  declined  to  allow 
them  to  be  made  public  before  he  had  left 
office — even  though  those  proposals,  as  noted, 
sidestepped  virtually  every  tax  favor  of  any 
consequence.  When  the  Treasury  '"package" 
was  reluctantly  made  public  by  Congress,  it 
was  quickly  disavowed  by  the  new  Treasury 
officials  of  the  Nixon  Administration,  who 
have  indicated  they  will  look  for  their  own 
ways  to  foster  tax  equity  and  are  said  to  be 
floundering  for  a  course  of  action  as  they 
begin  to  sense  the  muscle  of  the  various  pres- 
sure groups  involved. 

Why  has  tax  reform  fared  so  abysmally? 
The  answer  bolls  down  to  this  simple  fact: 
those  who  benefit  from  a  given  tax  favor  are 
generally  cohesive,  well  organized,  superbly 
financed  and  endowed  with  all  the  energy 
and  zeal  that  the  threat  of  losing  tens,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  millions  of  dollars  can  provide. 
By  contrast,  those  who  favor  closing  a  given 
loophole  are  usually  diffuse,  unorganized, 
largely  Inarticulate — and  perhaps  fearful  of 
pressing  too  hard  for  reforms  lest  Congress 
begin  to  frown  on  their  own  particular  tax 
preferences.  The  loophole-closing  efforts  of 
most  labor  unions  (whose  members  enjoy 
tax-free  treatment  of  billions  In  medical, 
pension  and  other  fringe  benefits)  have  been 
less  than  zealous,  although  logically  the 
unions  should  be  the  leading  opponents  of 
tax  favors  to  the  rich.  A  few  days  ago.  the 
A  F.L.-C.I.O.  did  call  on  Congress  to  impose 
higher  taxes  on  "the  loophole  set'(:  yet  a  few 
weeks  earlier,  the  huge  union  rebuffed  a 
group  of  reform-minded  Congressmen  and 
refused  to  put  up  a  penny  to  organize  a  citi- 
zens' tax -protest  movement. 

As  Indicated  earlier.  Secretary  Barr's  reve- 
lation of  the  untaxed  wealthy  has  inspired 
an  outpouring  of  mail  to  Congressmen,  but 
it  is  only  a  trickle  compared  with  the  torrents 
stimulated  in  just  a  few  weeks'  time  in  1962 
by  the  savings  and  loan  associations,  when  a 
tax  provision  inimical  to  the  associations 
seemed  likely  to  pass.  (It  was  defeated, 
thanks  to  the  outpouring  of  mall.)  And  when 
a  single  Industry,  such  as  oil  and  gas.  enjoys 
an  annual  tax  subsidy  as  huge  as  $1.6-billion. 
the  expenditure  of  even  a  minute  fraction  of 
that  amount  to  insure  continued  congres- 
sional (and  even  Presidential)  sympathy  for 
the  depletion  allowance  must  be  reckoned 
as  an  extremely  lucrative  "investment"  (In 
the  closing  days  of  a  hard-fought  off-year 
campaign  some  years  ago.  several  Western- 
state  senatorial  candidates  were  offered  cam- 
paign contributions  provided  they  would 
pledge  themselves  in  favor  of  the  depletion 
allowance.) 

As  the  corpses  of  past  reform  efforts  attest, 
the  battle  against  the  loopholes  Is  an  acutely 
uneven  contest.  In  my  own  view,  the  balance 
will  not  shift  materially  unless  there  comes 
to  pass  (a)  some  form  of  publicly  financed 
support  for  political  campaigns,  so  that  can- 
dl<iates  are  not  so  heavily  dep)endent  on  con- 
tributions from  special-Interest  groups  (as 
even  the  most  public-spirited  are  today) ,  and 
(b)  a  broad  public  protest  against  the  tax 
favors  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy  and  by  large 
corporations. 

But  the  latter  will  not  come  to  pass.  I  be- 
lieve, as  long  as  the  loophole  closers  continue 
to  address  the  basic  tax  preferences  obliquely 
rather  than  head-oii.  A  case  in  point  is  a  13- 
polnt  reform  bill  favored  by  a  group  of  Con- 
gressmen headed  by  Wisconsin's  Democratic 
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pays   on   dollars 
him?  Why  Is  a  doU^ 
different    from    a 


Representative  Heiiry  Reuse.  By  far  the  moat 
venturesome  plan  put  forward  this  year.  It 
haa  the  entlcemenli  of  offering  an  alternative 
to  the  10  per  cent  iurtax  extension  (It  plugs 
enough  loopholes  U^  raise  the  same  amount  of 
revenue  as  the  sitrtax— which  wholly  by- 
passes the  untaxed  multimillionaires) .  Yet 
the  Reuss  package  merely  favors  reducing  the 
oll-depletlon  allowvice.  rather  than  rei>eallng 
It  outright  (In  fav^r,  perhaps,  of  a  Congres- 
slonaily  appropriated  oil  exploration  subsidy, 
should  that  prove  :necessary).  By  falling  to 
question  the  prlncli>le  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, they  are  Inhibited  from  asking  why  oil 
investors  are  so  special  as  to  require  what 
amounts  to  a  douqle  deduction  on  their  in- 
vestment (the  intangible  deductions  plus  the 
depletion  allowance)  or  why  a  multlblllion- 
doUar  exploration  Utcentlve  Is  needed  In  a 
nation  so  oil  rich  Ithat  It  permits  some  oil 
states  to  limit  artificially  the  amount  of  oil 
produced. 

Similarly,  the  R^usa  group  favors  closing 
certain  escape  rouies  (the  real  estate  and 
farm  "losses."  for  example)  that  depend  on 
the  special  capital  |  gains  tax.  But  the  Con- 
gressmen have  avoided  any  head-on  con- 
frontation with  thej  preferential  capital  gains 
taxltselt— that  isi  with  the  principle  of 
according  favored  treatment  to  one  kind  of 
Income.  They  hava  thus  denied  themselves 
the  chance  to  pose  Isuch  basic  and  popularly 
understandable  questions  as: 

pork  of  money  be  so  vast- 

krork  of  men?  Why  should 
engineer  pay  more  taxes 

I  to  earn  than  an  investor 

it   others   may   earn   for 

of  capital-gains  income 

)oUar  of  earned  Income 
when  It  comes  to  buying  food  or  shoes — or 
yachts — or.  for  thait  matter,  paying  taxes?  ^ 
Many  tax  reformers  argue  that  frontal  as- 
saults on  such  sacded  cows  as  the  depletion 
allowance  and  the  capital-gains  tax  are 
"politically  unreallvtlc.  '  Yet  the  dismal  fate 
of  most  reform  effcirts  suggests  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  Indirect  and  cautious  ap- 
proach that  has  proved  politically  impracti- 
cal, by  Its  failure  to  |p>08e  questions  and  issues 
simple  enough  to  ipark  widespread  public 
protest  against  th^  loopholes. 

Tax  reform  Is  nst  necessarily  a  partisan 
matter.  In  the  opinion  of  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House]  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee (Which  handles  tax  legislation  for  the 
House),  "The  need  |Cor  a  thorough  overhaul- 
ing of  our  tax  systein  ...  is  one  of  our  most 
pressing  national  pk'oblems.  '  And  according 
to  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  Arkansas 
Democrat  Wilbur  SJUUs.  "We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  defer  serious,  large-scale  efforts  to 
revise  otir  Federal  ttuc  system." 

Each  of  those  stfttements  has  a  contem- 
porary ring.  The  &r$t  was  made  In  1943;  the 
second  In  1968.  Butj  the  sweeping  tax  reform 
of  which  they  spokf  in  such  urgent  terms  Is 
still  a  thing  of  theifuture.  In  fact,  as  noted 
earlier,  the  extenti  of  total  tax  avoidance 
among  the  very  ricp  has  risen  greatly  since 
Congressman  Mills  spoke  the  words  quoted 
above. 

Reformers  and  the  general  public  have 
aometimee  tended  to  be  Intimidated  by  the 
immense  complexity  of  the  tax  laws.  But  the 
tax  question  really  boils  down,  ultimately,  to 
a  simple  question:  Who  pays  how  much? 
Twenty-one  mulUitlllionaires  pay  nothing, 
while  two  million  piersons  below  the  poverty 
line  pay  somethings  The  public  response  to 
that  plain  fact  ma^  encourage  the  would-be 
reformers  to  confront  head-on  both  the  tax 
"experts"  and  thetr  largely  unquestioned 
Conventional  Wlsddms. 


•  It  Is  true  that  o  ipltal  gains  often  reflect 
several  years"  bulld-)up  In  value,  and  It  would 
be  unfair  to  tax  tQem  as  IT  they  had  been 
entirely  earned  In  t|ie  year  they  are  realized. 
But  this  Is  a  probleifi  the  tax  laws  have  faced 
in  other  areas  and  jBolved  through  so-called 
"income  averaging.' 


CLOeiNO  THE  JOB  CORPS  CENTERS 
THREATENS  NEW  YORK  CITY 
YOUTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  uncon- 
scionable that  the  Nixon  administration 
plEins  to  scuttle  the  Job  Corps  and  close 
59  of  the  113  Job  Corps  centers  for 
training  youth  from  our  urban  ghettos 
and  deprived  areas  of  rural  America. 

Over  1  year  ago  the  lack  of  substantial 
employment  opportunities  for  the  thou- 
sands of  youth  trapped  in  urban  ghettos 
was  cited  by  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  as 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  riots  in  our 
urban  areas  and  of  the  despair  and  hope- 
lessness that  characterize  the  lives  of 
millions  of  inner  city  Americans.  The 
report  of  that  Commission  recommended 
greatly  expanded  training  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  ghetto  youth  as 
an  important  comix>nent  of  a  compre- 
hensive attack  on  the  causes  of  urban 
poverty. 

Now  the  President  has  embarked  upon 
a  course  which  is  bound  to  further  ag- 
gravate existing  tensions.  The  plan  to  cut 
back  the  number  of  Job  Corps  training 
centers  will  produce  disillusionment 
among  present  Job  Corps  recruits  and 
increase  the  skepticism  and  bitterness 
with  which  millions  of  deprived  Ameri- 
cans increasingly  view  their  Government. 

The  effect  of  the  closings  on  Job  Corps 
trainees  from  New  York  City  illustrates 
the  disastrous  consequences  unless  the 
implementation  of  the  plan  is  blocked  by 
Congress. 

New  York  City  ghetto  youth  constitute 
800  of  the  1.500  trainees  at  the  Kilmer, 
N.J..  Job  Corps  Center;  45  of  the  90 
trainees  at  Wellfleet,  Mass.;  60  of  the  120 
trainees  at  Acadia,  Maine:  and  400  of  the 
1.200  trainees  at  Poland  Spring,  Maine.  If 
the  administration's  plan  to  close  these 
centers  is  carried  out,  between  1,500  and 
1,600  New  York  City  youths  will  be  forced 
out  of  Job  Corps  training  in  which  they 
are  already  enrolled. 

Many  of  these  youngsters  are  half- 
way through  programs  of  training,  the 
duration  of  which  ranges  from  6  months 
to  2  years.  In  addition,  numerous 
trainees  are  well  on  their  way  toward 
completing  high  school  equivalency 
education  programs.  This  educational 
training,  which  is  invaluable  in  today's 
job  market,  will  also  be  thwarted  by  the 
administration's  planned  cutbacks. 

The  popularity  of  Job  Corps  training 
programs  is  attested  to  by  the  number  of 
youngsters  on  the  waiting  list  for  en- 
rollment. In  New  York  City  350  young 
people  are  on  the  waiting  lists  for  Job 
Corps  centers  which  are  already  operat- 
ing at  capacity,  and  100  youngsters  apply 
for  Job  Corps  training  each  week. 

Camp  Kilmer  in  New  Jersey  is  to  be 
completely  closed  by  July  1.  This  means 
the  uprooting  of  the  1.500  trainees  now 
enrolled  at  Camp  Kilmer.  Although  the 
Labor  Department  said.  "Youth  who  are 
still  at  centers  at  the  time  of  closing  will 
be  given  other  training  opportunities,"  it 
is  imlikely  that  the  trainees  would  ac- 
tually be  able  to  continue  with  their  pro- 
grams. Many  undoubtedly  would  leave 


out  of  discouragement  and  disillusion- 
ment. For  others,  available  space  at 
other  locations  simply  would  not  exist. 
Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Labor 
stated  that  there  would  be  a  shift  of 
training  emphasis  to  30  inner  city  and 
near  city  training  centers.  However, 
there  are  no  such  centers. 

Not  only  New  York  City  but  communi- 
ties across  the  Nation  will  suffer  as  a 
result  of  the  administration's  unwise  de- 
cision to  reduce  the  number  of  Job  Corps 
enrollees  by  one-third — from  the  present 
enrollment  of  35,000  to  24,000. 

If  economy  is  needed  in  the  Federal 
budget,  badly  undernourished  domestic 
programs  surely  ought  not  to  be  the  first 
victims.  Let  the  brunt  of  budget  reduc- 
tions fall  on  those  Federal  programs 
most  responsible  for  Inflation  in  the  first 
place;  namely,  the  inflated  military 
budget.  The  kind  of  "economizing"  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  in  the  short 
nm,  wfll  produce  justifiable  bitterness 
and  hostility  toward  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  by  those  millions  of  poor  Amer- 
icans who  urgently  require  job  training 
and  increased  employment  opportunities. 
In  the  long  nm,  the  effect  will  also  be 
counterproductive,  for  the  contribution 
these  young  people  coifld  make  to  the 
economies  of  their  commimities  and  the 
Nation  would  far  exceed  tiie  cost  of  their 
training. 

While  the  administration  is  ready  to 
"economize"  on  the  budget  of  the  Job 
Corps  by  $100  million,  it  proposes  a  $6 
billion  increase  in  non- Vietnam  defense 
spending.  We  cannot  allow  this  kind  of 
topsy-turvey  budgeting  to  continue. 

As  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorder  made  clear, 
and  as  was  affirmed  by  last  month's  re- 
port of  the  National  Urban  Coalition  on 
the  lack  of  progress  made  since  the  Ker- 
ner  Commission's  summons  to  action,  we 
need  Increased  support  for  programs  like 
the  Job  Corps — not  less.  If  the  adminis- 
tration win  not  recognize  that  fact  and 
arrange  its  budgetary  priorities  accord- 
ingly, then  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  exer- 
cise its  responsibility. 
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FOUNDATION  RESPONSmiUTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Ctonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  tax-free 
foundations  control  very  large  resources 
in  this  coimtry.  These  resources  are  used 
in  almost  every  conceivable  fashion  for 
the  public  good.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  for  the  most  part  foundations  have 
used  their  powers  wisely  and  well;  they 
have  produced  new  knowledge  in  many 
fields  of  endeavor;  they  have  blazed  new 
paths  in  arts,  in  sciences,  and  In  hu- 
manities. Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
foundations  have  very  great  burdens  of 
responsibility,  and  when  they  fall  to  ex- 
ercise that  responsibility  the  founda- 
tions lose  their  usefulness  and  worse, 
may  actually  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
candidly  admits  this  danger  in  his  cur- 
rent annual  review.  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy 
writes  that  as  the  largest  of  all  founda- 
tions, the  Ford  Foundation  has  the 
greatest  responsibility  of  all,  and  must 
take  every  action  to  Insure  that  it  does 


not  fall  into  complacency,  or  become 
irrelevant.  After  all,  he  notes,  If  a  busi- 
ness makes  a  mistake,  or  If  a  union  be- 
comes irrelevant,  it  falls;  but  a  founda- 
tion can  make  an  error  and  emerge  with 
its  assets  completely  intact.  Lacking 
either  a  constituency  or  a  market  against 
which  to  test  Itself,  a  foundation  must 
be  especially  wary  lest  it  become  irre- 
sponsible and  defeat  the  good  it  intends 
to  accomplish. 

Despite  Mr.  Biindy's  commendable 
concern  it  is  possible  that  the  Ford 
Foundation  can  make  serious  errors,  and 
I  believe  that  in  at  least  one  case  it  has. 
I  believe  that  the  foundation  has  a  heavy 
responsibility  to  correct  the  failings  In 
a  series  of  large  grants  that  he  made  last 
year. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Ford  Foundation 
became  interested  In  what  it  conceived 
to  be  the  problems  of  Americans  of  Span- 
ish surname,  or  Mexican-Americans. 
This  group  is  the  second  largest  of  Amer- 
ican minorities,  and  its  approximately  5 
million  persons  live  principally  In  the  five 
Southwestern  States.  Most  Mexican- 
Americans — about  80  percent — live  In 
urban  areas.  Substantial  numbers  are 
poor,  imdereducated,  and  unemployed. 
The  Ford  Foimdatlon,  commendably 
enough,  decided  that  it  had  a  respon- 
sibility to  alleviate  the  problems  of  this 
mass  of  people.  Toward  that  end  it  de- 
signed several  new  programs  for  action. 
One  thing  that  surprised  the  Ford 
analysts  was  that  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can population  had  no  effective  national 
orgsmization ;  there  was  no  equivalent  of 
the  NAACP  or  the  Urban  League.  Such 
groups  as  existed  tended  to  exist  only  in 
a  region  or  at  most  in  a  State,  perhaps  in 
parts  of  two  States.  But  no  Mexican - 
American  organization  had  a  paid  staff, 
and  there  was  no  coordination  between 
the  groups  that  existed.  The  foimdatlon 
concluded  that  one  prime  requisite  for 
progress  was  national  organization  and 
national  leadership;  such  an  organiza- 
tion could  define  goals  toward  which  the 
whole  group  could  aspire,  and  could  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  all  groups  toward 
those  national  goals. 

Thus  the  Ford  Foundation  made  a 
grant  of  $630,000  to  create  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Southwest  Council  for  La 
Raza — the  race.  This  would  be  the  new 
nationtil  leadership  organization.  How- 
ever, the  council  thus  far  seems  to  have 
restricted  its  concepts  to  creating  new 
groups  rather  than  coordinating  existing 
groups,  and  creating  further  divisions  in 
an  already  balkanized  political  structure. 
The  ooimcll's  activity  in  my  own  district 
has  been  simply  to  create  new  militant 
organizations,  some  of  which  have  ques- 
tionable leadership.  Indeed,  the  prolif- 
eration of  new  organizations  over  the 
past  year  has  made  it  all  but  impossible 
to  determine  which  is  and  is  not  funded 
with  foundation  money,  let  alone  to 
know  even  if  the  foundation  is  aware  of 
how  its  money  is  being  used. 

For  example,  the  Southwest  Council  of 
La  Raza  made  a  grant  of  about  $110,000 
to  an  instant  organization — by  that  I 
mean  a  brandnew  creation — known  as 
the  Mexican-American  Unity  Council. 
This  coimcil  is  headed  by  a  very  yoxmg 
and  peculiar  man  whose  attitudes  ap- 
pear to  be  more  or  less  racist.  The  Mexi- 
can-American Unity  Council  has  in  turn 


created  other  new  organizations  such  as 
an  institution  called  La  Universidad  de 
los  Barrios,  meaning  the  "University  of 
the  Neighborhoods."  This  "university" 
has  as  its  dean  a  young  college  junior, 
and  its  purpose— lacking  a  curriculum 
or  classes — Is  said  to  be  working  with 
delinquents  and  others  to  create  con- 
struction action. 

The  problem  with  this  "university"  is 
that  its  headquarters  have  served  as  a 
sort  of  hangout  for  tough  characters, 
and  it  has  been  the  scene  of  drinking 
bouts  and  wild  activity.  Neighbors  have 
been  terrorized;  one  person  who  called 
in  the  police  reported  to  me  that  her 
home  had  been  stoned  and  her  son's  life 
threatened.  She  asked  me,  "What  am  I 
to  do?  I  am  poor,  but  I  am  decent." 

I  confess  that  there  was  nothing  that  I 
could  do,  because  this  "university"  like 
the  foundation  that  created  it.  Is  ac- 
countable only  to  itself.  If  its  "dean" 
knows  nothing  of  university  activity,  let 
alone  dealing  with  tough  characters,  then 
that  is  his  affair,  and  there  Is  nothing  I 
can  do  with  It.  Some  time  ago  the  "iml- 
verslty"  was  the  scene  of  a  killing,  and 
since  that  time  its  life  has  quieted  down 
somewhat.  Still,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  institution  has  any  real  role  to  play, 
outside  of  serving  as  a  place  of  employ- 
ment for  a  confused  young  man  and  a 
couple  of  his  friends  who  happen  to  know 
people  with  foimdatlon  money  to  dis- 
pense as  they  see  fit.  I  confess  to  my  col- 
leagues that  it  Is  hard  to  answer  when 
constituents  ask  me  why  police  charac- 
ters can  go  Into  banks  and  cash  checks 
drawn  on  this  "university"  to  be  used  for 
purposes  known  only  to  themselves. 

The  Mexican-American  Unity  Council 
has  also  lent  its  support  to  a  new.  young 
mlUtant  group  known  as  the  Mexican- 
American  Youth  Organization;  its  sole 
paid  officer  is  paid  from  foundation 
money.  This  organization  is  out-and-out 
racist  in  its  outlook  and  is  pledged  to  lo- 
cate, identify,  and  "eliminate"  what  it 
calls  gringos  which  happens  to  include 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Texas  If  I 
can  judge  the  true  meaning  of  their 
rhetoric. 

But  the  relationships  between  the 
Southwest  Council  of  La  Raza  and  these 
strange  characters  become  even  more 
complex  than  I  have  described ;  in  addi- 
tion to  using  intermediaries  to  fund  or- 
ganizations that  push  the  political  as- 
pirations of  council  board  members,  the 
Ford  F\)undatlon  has  another  operation 
that  also  has  ties  with  groups  like  MAYO. 
The  Ford  Foundation  wanted  to  create 
new  leadership,  and  in  fact  the  new  lead- 
ers it  has  created  dally  proclaim  that  ex- 
isting leadership  is  no  good,  having  made 
commendable  efforts  but  produced  little 
progress — and  my  colleagues  will  pardon 
me  if  I  disagree  with  that  canard.  The 
foundation  also  wanted  to  create  a  very 
large  legal  defense  effort,  similar  to  the 
NAACP  legal  defense  fund;  to  accom- 
pUsh  this  a  grant  of  $2,200,000  was  made 
to  establish  the  Mexican-American  legal 
defense  and  educational  fund;  this  or- 
ganization Is  headquartered  in  San  An- 
tonio and  has  a  substantial  staff  of  law- 
yers, plus  about  230  cooperating  attor- 
neys. 

The  legal  defense  fund  does  com- 
mendable work.  But  It  also  has  on.  its 
staff  people   whose   activities   seem   to 


have  lltUe  or  nothing  to  do  with  legal 
work.  For  Instance,  the  president  of 
MAYO,  who  Ukes  to  threaten  to  "kill" 
what  he  terms  "gringos"  if  all  else  falls, 
and  who  says  that  it  is  expecting  too 
much  of  him  If  he  should  not  hate,  hap- 
pens to  be  an  investigator  for  the  legal 
defense  fund.  He  spends  vast  amounts  of 
his  time  promoting  MAYO  activities, 
and  of  course  the  nature  of  his  Job  al- 
lows him  to  do  this.  He  travels  widely  to 
"investigate"  but  also  makes  a  great 
many  speeches.  Not  long  ago  he  was  in 
Washington  to  raise  funds  to  replace 
VISTA  volunteers  who  had  been  asked  to 
leave  Del  Rio,  Tex.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  was  exswitly  on  vacation  from  his  job 
that  day.  The  office  walls  of  the 
M.A.L.D.F.  legal  staff  are  graced  with 
Che  Guevara  posters. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion really  intended  that  its  funds  should 
be  used  to  create  organizations  or  pay 
leadership  that  is  clearly  irresponsible. 
The  actions  of  some  of  these  groups  and 
Individuals  is  plainly  and  simply  dan- 
gerous. I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  wise 
to  hand  a  child  gasoline  and  matches, 
but  this  is  what  has  been  done  all  too 
often  through  grants  made  from  the 
Southwest  Council  of  La  Raza  and  its 
subsidiaries. 

I  think  that  the  Ford  Foundation 
wants  to  see  progress  in  the  southwest. 
But  I  must  con)e  to  the  sad  conclusion 
that  rather  than  fostering  brotherhood, 
the  foundation  has  supported  the  spew- 
Ings  of  hate,  and  rather  than  creating 
a  new  political  unity,  it  has  destroyed 
what  little  there  was,  and  rather  than 
creating  new  leadership  it  is  simply  fi- 
nancing the  ambitions  of  some  men  who 
are  greedy  and  some  who  are  ruthless, 
and  a  few  who  are  plainly  Irresponsible. 

I  hope  that  the  foundation  accepts  its 
responsibility  and  will  see  that  its  funds 
are  used  in  the  future  for  the  real  pur- 
poses intended.  It  saddens  me  that  a 
foundation  dedicated  to  constructive  ac- 
tion has  let  Its  resources  be  used  for  ac- 
tion that  is  destructive  and  coimterpro- 
ductlve.  I  hope  that  racists  are  not  the 
new  leaders  that  the  foundation  wants 
to  see  created;  I  hope  that  little  men  are 
not  permitted  the  luxury  of  using  money 
intended  for  very  large  purposes.  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  join  me  in  my  con- 
cern, and  call  upon  the  Ford  Foundation 
to  exercise  the  responsibility  its  presi- 
dent is  so  keenly  aware  of. 


THE  HELPLESS  BLIND?  SAYS  WHO? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore^  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BrRKi) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  if  any  one  of  them  ever 
believed  so  firmly  in  a  bill  that  they 
visited  the  office  of  every  other  Member 
to  obtain  support  for  the  bill? 

I  must  admit  I  have  never  done  this 
myself,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any 
other  Member  doing  it. 

But  this  phenomenal  feat  has  just  been 
performed. 

It  has  "been  performed  by  John  Nagle, 
and  John  Nagle  Is  totally  blind! 

Traveling  entirely  alone,  swinging  hl« 
long  cane  from  side  to  side  before  him. 
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Nagle  went  frorri  office  to  office  In  the 
three  House  Offlbe  Buildings,  somehow 
managing  to  fln^  his  way  through  the 
labyrlnthlan  cortidors  that  are  such  a 
confusing  maze  io  us  who  are  sighted. 

Says  Nagle:      I 

When  I  first  started  operating  on  the  Hill, 
I  often  got  lost.  When  someone  came  along, 
I  would  hesitantly  fend  apologetically  ask  for 
help — 

But — 

Laughed  this  tlind  man — 
everybody     would     reply     that     they     had 
worked  in  the  bulMlng  6  months  or  6  years, 
and  sUU  got  lost! 

So  "getting  lost"  to  Nagle  proves  he  is 
just  like  everyone  else. 

John  Nagle's  r  scent  journey  through 
all  of  the  House  was  undertaken  to  ex- 
plain a  bill  I  had  Introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  the  organisation  for  which  John 
Nagle  speaks. 

This  bill,  H.R.  3782,  would  make  cer- 
tain most  necessary  changes  in  the  Ped- 
erd  disaMlty  Insurance  law  for  blind 
people. 

But  Nagle  did  more  than  just  explain 
H.R.  3782  and  ahswer  questions  about 
its  provisions. 

He  also  asked  ;hat  each  Member  in- 
troduce a  bill  identical  to  my  disability 
Insurance  for  the  blind  measure. 

Nagle's  goal  was  to  demonstrate  that 
H.R.  3782  has  substantial  House  support, 
and  he  certainly  ichieved  this  goal. 

For  as  of  yeste-day,  90  bills  identical 
to  H.R.  3782  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House — the  gi  eatest  number  of  like- 
bills,  I  believe,  in  ;roduced  so  far  in  the 
first  session  of  tie  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and 
many  of  our  colleigues  are  already  well 
acquainted  with  this  amazing  person. 
John  Nagle.  but  since  there  are  those 
present  who  have  not  had  the  inspiring 
experience  of  knoi  ring  this  man.  I  would 
like  to  briefly  des<  ribe  a  few  facts  about 
him. 

John  was  bom  in  Springfield.  Mass. 
He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  13  and 
grew  up  into  adulthood  as  a  totally 
blind  person. 

John  attended  the  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Wat;rstown.  Mass..  where 
he  learned  the  skills  of  blindness,  and. 
in  1934.  obtained  u  high  school  diploma. 

John  says  he  understood  early  in  life 
that  if  a  blind  ptrson  was  to  get  any- 
where in  life,  he  vould  only  be  able  to 
do  so  through  ar  adequate  education. 
So  he  was  determined  to  get  one. 

John  recalls: 

Besides.  I  really  didn't  have  any  other 
choice.  The  accepted  employments  for  the 
blind  were  not  open  to  me.  Work  with  my 
hands  was  not  for  ne,  for  I'm  clumsy  and 
Inept  with  my  hands. 

After  studying  journalism  at  Boston 
University  for  2  rears  and  discovering 
that  newspaper  e<  itors  were  not  at  all 
Interested  in  hirinj  a  self-confident  but 
blind  journalist,  Nngle  decided  to  become 
a  lawyer. 

The  9  years,  from  1937  to  1946,  were 
busy  ones  for  this  ambitious  blind  man. 

For  5  years  he  attended  law  classes  at 
night  and  worked  days  on  a  WPA  project. 

During  World  War  II.  Nagle  was  a 
subassembler  at  the  Springfield  Armory, 
and  he  was  in  his  n  ewly  opened  law  office 
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when  not  in  the  factory,  or  not  attend- 
ing classes  nights  at  a  local  college — 
"to  earn  the  rest  of  my  A.B.  degree,"  re- 
ports Nagle. 

For  15  years,  John  was  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  law  in  his  home 
city  of  Springfield,  and  was  a  most  ac- 
tive member  of  the  community,  with 
memberships  in  many  organizations,  a 
staunch  and  vocal  supporter  of  many 
causes. 

But  the  one  cause  that  increasingly 
absorbed  Nagle's  time  and  concern  was 
that  of  his  fellow  blind. 

He  held  various  offices  in  the  Greater 
Springfield  Association  of  the  Blind,  the 
Associated  Blind  of  Massachusetts,  and. 
in  December  1958  he  was  invited  to  work 
in  the  Washington  office  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind. 

For  the  past  10  years.  John  Nagle  has 
become  a  familiar  sight  on  Capitol  Hill. 

He  has  presented  testimony  In  nearly 
100  congressional  hearings,  always  read- 
ing well-thought-out  and  forcefully  pre- 
sented arguments  from  a  braille  text. 

John  Nagle  has  become  a  Capitol  Hill 
legend — always  moving  surely  and 
swiftly  to  a  congressional  office  or  hear- 
ing room,  always  purposeful,  well  in- 
formed, and  sober — yet  with  a  sobriety 
that  quickly  brightens  into  a  beaming 
smile. 

When  Nagle  speaks  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  which  he  works,  he  speaks  with  a 
fervor  of  a  zealot : 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  Is  a 
nation-wide  organization  of  blind  men  and 
women  Joined  together  and  working  together 
to  Improve  conditions  and  equalize  oppor- 
tunities  for   all   blind   people   everywhere 

everywhere  in  the  United  States,  everywhere 
In  the  world! 

John  is  convinced  he  has  the  best  of  all 
possible  jobs. 
Nagle  states : 

I'm  always  arguing  and  working  on  the 
side  of  the  angels. 

As  the  Washington  spokesman  of  the  or- 
ganized blind,  I  work  for  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, not  protective  and  preferential  con- 
sideration, for  blind  people. 

I  work  to  abate  Injustice  and  discrimina- 
tion, prejudice  and  bigotry. 

I  ask,  we  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  only  ask,  that  blind  people  be  Judged 
for  themselves,  on  their  Individual  merits 
and  demonstrated  record  of  capabilities  and 
accomplishments. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  expect  all  here  will 
agree  that  John  Nagle  is  truly  a  most 
distinguished  and  exemplary  person. 

But  Nagle.  himself,  dissents  from  this 
offer  of  a  hero's  laurels. 

I'm  just  an  ordinary  guy  working  for  a 
living,  supporting  myself  and  my  family,  pay- 
ing taxes,  functioning  as  millions  of  other 
Americans  are  functioning. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  when  this  blind  man  depre- 
cates his  achievements,  he  speaks  as  a 
minority  of  one. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  told  this  story  of  John 
Nagle.  for  I  believe  it  is  a  story  that 
needs  to  be  told. 

For  John  Nagle  is  but  one  of  more  than 
400.000  blind  Americans  who  are  striv- 
ing to  live  without  a  sight-structured 
society,  who  are  trying  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully for  jobs  in  a  sight-geared  econ- 
omy. 

Surely  no  one  could  remain  Indiffer- 


ent and  unmoved  as  they  listen  to  John 
Nagle,  chief  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  as 
he  proclaims  the  magnificent  philosophy 
of  the  blind  people  that  he  so  ably  repre- 
sents: 

We  reject  sterile  security  and  static  shel- 
ter. 

We  assert  the  right,  we  demand  the  right, 
to  live  as  others  live,  to  work  aa  others  work! 
to  share  equally  with  our  sighted  fellows  in 
all  of  the  hazards  and  responsibilities,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  rights,  privileges  and  op- 
portunities available  to  all  others. 

My  bill.  H.R.  3782.  would  help  blind 
people  in  their  determined  and  courage- 
ous struggle  to  live  normal  lives,  to  en- 
gage successfully  In  competitive  liveli- 
hoods. 

For  H.R.  3782  would  make  disability 
insurance  payments  available  more 
readily  to  more  people  who  are  blind. 
It  would  make  possible  the  continued 
receipt  of  disability  insurance  payments 
by  blind  people  to  meet  the  costs  of 
sight,  for  whatever  a  blind  person  does 
he  needs  the  help  of  sight  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  not  yet  introduced  a  bill 
identical  to  H.R.  3782  to  do  so  promptly. 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  measure  has 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  House. 
Let  that  support  be  expressed  by  an 
avalanche  of  disability  insurance  for  the 
blind  bills  pouring  into  the  House 
"hopper." 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  this 
question:  Are  the  blind  helpless? 

The  life  of  John  Nagle  gives  an  em- 
phatic "No"  to  this  question. 

The  lives  of  many  thousands  of  other 
blind  men  and  women  give  an  emphatic 
"No"  to  this  question. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
sert a  fact  sheet  which  describes  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  3782.  its  history,  and  the 
reasons  for  its  need  of  enactment: 
Improved  Disability  Insitrance  foe  the 

Blind 
H.R.  3782.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder.  (James  A.  Bu^ke.  Mass.) 

HISTORY 

Ofifered  In  88th  Congress  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey as  floor  amendment  to  HR.  11865  (So- 
cial Security  bill);  adopted  by  voice  vote 
without  a  dissent:  lost  when  Social  Security 
Conference  ended  in  deadlock. 

Offered  in  89th  Congress  by  Senator 
Hartke.  as  S.  1787;  41  cosponsors:  adopted 
as  floor  amendment  to  H.R.  6675  by  78  to  11 
roll  call  vote. 

Offered  In  90th  Congress  by  Senator 
Hartke.  as  S.  1681;  57  cosponsors.  Including 
nine  of  the  17-member  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance; adopted  by  Committee  on  Finance  as 
amendment  to  H.R.  1280;  one  provision  ap- 
proved in  House-Senate  Conference,  making 
the  generally  accepted  definition  of  blind- 
ness (20/200.  etc.)  the  standard  for  visual 
loss  under  the  Disability  Insurance  Program. 

PROVISIONS 

Allows  qualification  for  disability  benefits 
under  the  above  definition  if  the  blind  per- 
son has  worked  six  quarters  in  Social  Secu- 
rity-covered work,  rather  than  twenty  of  the 
last  forty  quarters  as  presently  required  to 
be  eligible,  as  In  all  other  disabilities;  con- 
tinuation of  benefits  Irrespective  of  earnings 
so  long  as  blindness  lasts,  rather  than  cut- 
ting off  benefits  if  the  blind  person  earns  as 
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little  as  $140  a  month  as  provided  In  existing 
law. 

WHAT    CHANCES    WOULD   DO 

H.R.  3782.  the  Disability  Insurance  for  the 
Blind  bill,  would  transform  the  Disability 
Insurance  Program  providing  only  subsist- 
ence Income  to  long-time  employed  but  pres- 
ently unemployable  blind  persons  Into  a  sys- 
tem providing  short-term  employed  blind 
persons  with  insurance  Income  to  off -set  the 
economic  consequences  of  blindness — dimin- 
ished earning  power,  greatly  diminished  em- 
ployment opportunities,  greatly  Increased 
costs  of  living  and  working,  blind.  In  a  sight- 
directed  economy  and  society. 

WHY    CHANGES    NEEDED 

To  many  blind  persons,  able  to  work,  al- 
though blind,  but  unable  to  secure  work 
because  they  are  blind — or  unable  to  secure 
work  of  long  and  steady  duration,  because 
they  are  blind — to  these  people  the  require- 
ment in  H.R.  3782  of  employment  for  a  year 
and  a  half  in  Social  Security-covered  work, 
instead  of  the  five  of  the  last  ten  year  re- 
quirement in  existing  law.  Is  much  more 
realistic  and  reasonable  under  the  special 
and  adverse  circumstances  facing  blind 
persons. 

It  is  much  more  realistic,  when  consider- 
ing the  misinformed  or  uninformed  atti- 
tudes, the  adverse  and  prejudicial  practices 
which  confront  blind  people  when  they  seek 
work,  when  they  are  qualified  by  talent  and 
training  for  work,  when  they  are  skilled  and 
able  to  operate  successfully  with  blindness, 
yet.  are  not  hired  because  they  are  believed 
to  be  incompetent  and  incapable. 

Making  disability  Insurance  payments 
available  when  a  blind  person  has  worked 
six  quarters  In  Social  Security-covered  work 
Is  much  more  reasonable  than  the  five  years' 
-  requirement,  for  it  would  make  such  pay- 
ments more  readily  available  to  more  persons 
when  the  disaster  of  blindness  occurs,  when 
the  need  for  the  security  provided  by  regu- 
larly received  disability  insurance  payments 
is  greatest  in  a  worklngman's  life. 

H.R.  3782  recognizes  that  a  person  who 
tries  to  function,  sightless.  In  our  sight- 
structured  world,  functions  at  a  financial 
disadvantage. 

For  whatever  a  blind  man  would  do,  what- 
ever employment  or  activity  he  would  pur- 
sue, he  has  the  need  for  sight  to  assist  him. 

Sighted  family  members  and  friends  may 
be  helpful,  when  the  inclination  moves  them 
to  be  helpful,  but  the  blind  vending  stand 
operator,  the  lawyer  or  teacher,  piano  tuner, 
even  the  blind  housewife  soon  discovers  that 
sight  which  is  hired  Is  more  reliably  avail- 
able than  sight  which  Is  given  from  kind- 
ness. 

So  the  blind  person  who  would  function 
self-dependently,  the  blind  person  who  would 
earn  a  living,  who  would  live  self-responslbly, 
must  not  only  pay  the  usual  dally  living 
costs  which  his  sighted  fellows  pay.  but  he 
must  also  pay  the  extra,  the  burdening  ex- 
penses of  blindness — the  expenses  Incurred 
in  hiring  sight. 

By  allowing  a  blind  person  to  draw  dis- 
ability Insurance  payments  so  long  as  he 
continues  blind  and  irrespective  of  his  earn- 
ings. H.R.  3782,  would  provide  to  such  blind 
person,  a  regular  source  of  funds  to  pay  for . 
sight,  and  it  would  thus  help  to  reduce  the 
economic  disadvantages  and  Inequalities  of 
blindness  in  his  life. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Burke  I .  is  certainly  correct.  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  John  Nagle  for  more 
than  10  years.  And  as  I  have  become 
more  familiar  with  this  blind  man's 
spirit,  his  determination,  and  his  ac- 
complishments, my  admiration  for  him 
has  grown. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  of 


Nagle's  latest  accomplishment,  of  visit- 
ing, alone,  all  offices  in  the  House. 

Knowing  this  astonishing  blind  man. 
I  have  come  to  expect  such  phenomenal 
efforts  by  him. 

In  my  years  in  the  House.  I  believe  I 
have  never  encountered  a  person  who 
better  represents  the  group  for  whom  he 
speaks,  as  John  Nagle  represents  and 
speaks  for  the  blind. 

As  for  Mr.  Burke's  bill  to  liberalize 
disability  insurance  for  blind  people — I 
understand  a  major  ground  swell  of  sup- 
port for  this  most  necessary  and  most 
worthwhile  measure  is  building  in  the 
House. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  no  body  of  our 
citizens  has  tried  to  do  more — and  has 
done  more — to  help  themselves  than 
have  our  blind  people. 

H.R.  3782  would  give  these  courageous 
people,  faced  by  overwhelming  disad- 
vantages because  of  lack  of  sight,  a  more 
equal  chance  to  live  and  work  as  self- 
dependent  members  of  the  community 
and  of  the  Nation. 

Self-dependence  is  the  goal  of  our 
blind  fellow  Americans,  and  since  H.R. 
3782  would  greatly  aid  them  to  reach 
this  most  worthy  goal.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Burke)  in  speaking  in  support  of 
H.R.  3782,  the  disability  insurance  for 
the  blind  bill. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GOVERNMENT    INVASION    OF    PER- 
SONAL   PRIVACY    ERODES    INDI- 
VIDUAL CrVTL  LIBERTIES 
(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ix>int  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  crisis  in 
civil  liberties  looms  on  our  national  hori- 
zon, its  shadow  an  ever-lengthening 
menace  to  all  of  us.  It  comes  in  several 
forms.  A  growing  list  of  Federal  agen- 
cies is  collecting  significant  quantities  of 
data  on  millions  of  American  citizens. 
Among  these  are  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Social  Security  Administration. 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee.  Much  of  this 
information  is  collected  on  citizens  un- 
aware of  such  activities  that  so  intimate- 
ly concern  them. 

A  second  phase  of  this  steady  erosion 
of  personal  privacy  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment concerns  the  increasingly  deli- 
cate questions  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
is  preparing  to  ask  every  American  citi- 
zen. Criminal  penalties  are  provided  for 
refusal  to  answer  a  wide  range  of  ques- 
tions, including  why  marriages  termi- 
nated and  how  many  babies  a  wwnan 
has  ever  had. 
Privacy  is  invaded  when  the  Census 


approaches  America  with  a  long  list  of 
intimate  questions  in  one  hand  and  the 
club  of  jail  and  fines  in  the  other.  We 
have  a  question  of  public  need  for  statis- 
tics and  individual  right  of  privacy.  It  is 
my  position  that  personal  privacy  must 
carry  more  weight  in  any  democracy, 
where  the  rights  of  the  individual  are 
supposed  to  be  preeminent. 

A  third  phase  of  Government  invasion 
of  personal  privacy  concerns  the  increas- 
ing and  unwarranted  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy  by  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  of  its  millions  of  employees. 
The  specter  of  the  lie  detector  test,  per- 
sonality profile,  political  coercion  and 
probes  of  personal  lives  is  already  dimin- 
ishing governmental  effectiveness  and 
inhibiting  the  behavior  of  millions  of 
Federal  employees.  Numerous  examples 
of  these  and  other  acts  have  amply  il- 
lustrated the  need  for  swift  action. 

In  the  first  instance.  I  have  joined  my 
colleague  from  New  York  <  Mr.  Koch  ) .  in 
sponsoring  the  Federal  Privacy  Act. 
which  is  designed  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  from  unauthorized  dis- 
closure or  use  of  personal  information 
collected  by  various  Federal  agencies. 

In  the  second  instance,  emulating  the 
excellent  initiative  taken  by  Representa- 
tive Betts  of  Ohio,  I  am  introducing  a 
measure  on  questions  to  be  asked  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  Its  essence  is  elimination 
of  criminal  penalties  for  failure  to  an- 
swer questions  on  all  but  seven  subjects: 
name,  address,  age,  sex,  race,  head  of 
household,  and  number  of  persons  in  the 
household  on  the  day  the  census  is  taken. 
Failure  to  respond  to  these  questions 
would  carry  penalties.  All  other  inquiries 
would  have  no  penalty. 

In  the  third  area.  Senator  Ervin  of 
North  Carolina  has  stood  alone  for  sev- 
eral years  in  defense  of  personal  liberties 
of  Government  employees.  My  colleague, 
Mr.  Galifianakis  of  North  Carolina,  has 
likewise  taken  up  the  fight  in  this  body. 
I  am  proud  to  join  with  him  in  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Government  Employees  Pri- 
vacy Protection  Ac^. 

It  is  intended  to  prohibit  indiscrim- 
inate requirements  that  employees  and 
applicants  for  Government  employment 
disclose  their  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin;  that  they  attend  Government- 
sponsored  meetings  or  lectures  or  par- 
ticipate in  outside  activities  unrelated  to 
their  employment:  that  they  report  on 
outside  activities;  submit  to  questioning 
on  their  religion,  personal  relationships, 
or  sexual  attitudes  through  interviews, 
psychological  tests,  or  polygraphs:  or 
that  they  support  political  candidates  or 
attend  political  meetings.  Coercion  of 
employees  in  regard  to  bond  purchases, 
charitable  contributions,  and  disclosures 
of  financial  assets  and  activities  are  also 
covered.  Right  to  counsel  is  provided  in 
disciplinary  cases,  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills  are  a  begin- 
ning, showing  us  how  significant  these 
intrusions  are.  Exorcism  of  these  evils  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  remain  a  free 
society.  People  have  a  right  to  be  let 
alone,  free  from  unwarranted  invasions 
of  privacy.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
act.  and  should.  Liberty  we  allow  to  slip 
between  our  fingers  today  is  liberty 
denied  our  posterity  tomorrow. 
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YES.  VIRGINIA,  THERE  IS  A  FOR- 
EIGN OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOW- 
ANCE 1 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RecoKb  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now 
most  Americans  ktiow  about  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance-«-the  method  used  by 
our  oil  industry  to  evade  the  major  share 
of  its  tax  responsibilities.  Since  this  Is 
merely  the  topmqst  portion  of  the  oil 
iceberg,  I  feel  it  is  proper  to  discuss 
overseas  aspects  ol  this  depletion  allow- 
ance. Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  foreign  oil 
depletion  allowance,  enabling  our  oil  and 
gas  industry  to  derive  vast  tax-free  reve- 
nues from  its  foreign  production  at 
American  taxpayer  expense. 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance 
does  not  cease  at  water's  edge.  Its  27^ 
percent  is  applicable  to  production  of 
American  oil  companies  abroad.  In  1960, 
$633  minrdn  was  deducted,  and  figures 
have  skyrocketed  pince,  with  major  oil 
production  overseas. 

Its  justification?!  The  same  as  for  do- 
mestic production-r-because  of  unusual 
risks  smd  high  coats  of  exploration  and 
development.  Again  truth  shifts  like 
mercury  when  used  as  an  excuse  by  the 
oil  industry.  ' 

Dry  holes  are  hard  to  come  by  in 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Drilling  costs 
are  minimal  becauie  oil  is  so  close  to  the 
surface.  Still,  the  (Jepletlon  allowance  is 
the  same  in  these  countries  as  here.  In 
addition  to  the  27"j-percent  oil  depletion 
allowance,  oil  companies  possess  other 
significant  tax  privileges  for  foreign 
operations.  Royalty  payments  to  foreign 
governments,  especially  to  Middle  East- 
em  despots,  may  be  offset  against  taxes 
the  company  owes  in  the  United  States. 
Under  our  sievelike  tax  laws,  royalties 
are  recognized  deductions  from  taxable 
income.  However,  if  the  American  com- 
pany pays  Income  taxes  to  a  foreign 
government  because  of  its  foreign  opera- 
tions, amount  of  such  taxes  may  be  de- 
ducted from  tax  that  would  otherwise  be 
due  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  a 
fat  tax  credit. 

Naturally,  the  cijedit  is  preferable  to 
a  deduction.  If  the  foreign  government 
cooperates,  and  th«y  almost  always  do, 
our  struggling  littlQ  oil  compjany  obtains 
a  major  tax  brealt  at  expense  of  the 
American  GovemmJBnt  and  taxpayers. 

Most  of  these  foreign  countries  are  not 
overly  concerned  a)  to  how  they  obtain 
revenue.  Perhaps  that  is  why  "taxes"  are 
far  higher  than  "ibyalties"  paid  them. 
Even  the  most  ardent  supporter  of  a 
domestic  percentag^  depletion  allowance 
is  hard  put  to  justify  a  tax  credit  for  such 
royalty  payments.  N(o  wonder  it  is  dubbed 
the  "golden  gimmick." 

There  is  also  i  special  deduction 
against  taxable  income  for  U.S.  com- 
panies operating  inj  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, which  of  course  includes  oil-rich 
Venezuela. 

Many  U.S.  companies  operating  abroad 
pay  little  or  no  Federal  tax  on  foreign 
operations  even  thotigh,  after  paying  all 
foreign  royalties  and  taxes,  their  income 
exceeds  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — 
primarily  because  oil  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. It  was  not  ail  intent  of  Congress 


to  extend  percentage  depletion  allowance 
to  foreign  operations.  No  one  then  re- 
alized it  was  to  be  used  as  a  hose  for  theft 
from  our  tax  system. 

Concept  of  an  oil  depletion  allowance 
for  exhaustion  of  oil  and  gas  properties 
was  originated  in  1913  as  a  domestic 
measure  aimed  at  obtaining  greater 
domestic  production  during  periods  of 
world  crisis.  In  1926,  when  percentage 
depletion  was  adopted,  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial foreign  petroleiun  production  by 
American  companies.  Under  present  tax 
law,  percentage  depletion  for  numerous 
minerals  is  restricted  to  domestic  produc- 
tion only. 

Supposedly,  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance and  other  tax  benefits  for  over- 
seas operations  are  aimed  at  encourag- 
ing oil  companies  to  locate  new  oil 
sources  in  the  Middle  East  and  other 
areas  in  case  of  emergency.  With  the 
Middle  East  in  constant  crisis,  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  encourage  American 
efforts  there  with  a  massive,  subsidized 
giveaway  program.  The  recent  enormous 
Alaskan  strike  makes  such  an  argument 
even  more  specious.  Oil  industry  argu- 
ments for  retention  of  such  privilege  at 
expense  of  our  people  are  as  meaningful 
as  a  whale  farm  in  the  Sahara  or  an 
orange  grove  in  Greenland. 

America's  citizenry  spends  billions  to 
subsidize  overseas  oil  operations  while 
we  restrict  domestic  production  and 
American  consumers  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  foreign  product  at  a  lower  price 
because  of  oil  import  quotas.  Is  this 
sense?  Then  so  should  we  add  witch 
hazel  to  martinis. 

The  traimia  of  April  15  is  over.  We 
are  all  shuddering  over  aftereffects  upon 
our  solvency.  All  except  bloated  oil 
barons,  who,  bursting  with  profit  gained 
at  expense  of  all  of  us,  gaze  benignly 
down  at  millions  of  us,  writhing  in  fi- 
nancial agony  because  of  their  privileges. 
They  dare  us  to  challenge  their  power 
and  privilege,  contemptuously  brushing 
aside  pleas  for  elementary  fairness. 

Congress  gave  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. What  Congress  gave.  Congress 
may  take  away.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  remove  the  oil  depletion  allowance  en- 
tirely. Another  bill  has  been  introduced 
to  remove  it  from  overseas  operations, 
in  which  I  have  joined.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  remove  several  tax  shackles 
now  binding  America's  lower  and  middle 
income  taxpayers.  Let  us  act. 


THE  FALLACY  OF  THE  ARAB 
REFUGEES 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  these  days  we  are  forced  to  listen  to 
anguished  howls  by  Arab  propagandists 
and  apologists  over  the  fate  of  Arab 
refugees.  Last  month,  when  I  visited  Is- 
rael. I  had  the  opportunity  of  personally 
visiting  several  refugee  camps  in  Gaza, 
where  I  observed  at  close  hand  what  the 
true  situation  is. 

UNRWA  is  doing  significant  work,  and 
has  aided  in  the  successful  effort  to  ade- 
quately feed  and  clothe  these  people. 
Make  no  mistake  about  It;  they  are  quite 
adequately  fed  and  clothed. 


The  festering  sore  is  unemployment,  as 
these  people  spend  their  time  in  mount- 
ing frustration.  Jobs  are  what  they  re- 
quire. Jobs  are  what  their  fellow  Arabs 
can  provide  them  with.  Jobs  are  what 
their  fellow  Arabs  deny  them.  It  Ic  a  fact 
that  every  Arab  country  but  Jordan 
denies  these  people  access,  so  they  can 
work  gainfully. 

Arab  terrorists  use  them  as  pawns  In 
their  deadly  game  of  international  mur- 
der. Has  anyone  ever  given  a  thought  to 
the  fact  that  durii\g  the  last  20  years, 
4,500,000  Europeans  were  forced  out  of 
Arab  countries?  More  often  than  not, 
they  were  driven  out  at  the  point  of  a 
gun,  or  at  least  with  a  shadow  of  vio- 
lence hanging  over  their  heads. 

The  2,200,000  Italian  settlers  were 
forced  out  of  Libya  and  Egypt;  1,700,000 
French  left  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Moroc- 
co. Over  700,000  Jews  fled  Iraq,  Yemen, 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  other  Arab  countries. 
Four  and  a  half  million  Jews  who  lived  in 
these  countries  for  countless  generations 
left  everything  behind.  The  Arabs  took 
everything,  as  these  people  left  with  only 
clothes  on  their  backs.  The  piteous  plight 
of  the  few  brethren  who  remained  be- 
hind Is  ample  testimony  to  the  fate  they 
narrowly  escaped.  Even  now  the  Jew- 
ish community  of  Iraq  and  those  few 
Jews  left  in  Egypt  live  existences  of  per- 
secution and  terror. 

Now  we  hear  anguished  caterwauling 
over  the  Arab  refugees.  Arab  States  had 
an  opportimity  to  place  700,000  Arab 
refugees  from  Palestine  into  homes  of 
European  people  who  fled  Arab  countries. 
Instead  refugees  were  placed  and  are 
being  kept  in  camps  that  have  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars — contributed  by  people 
of  the  world,  especially  Americans.  There 
are  many,  including  the  Arab  countries, 
who  have  a  vested  interest  in  maintain- 
ing these  refugees  in  the  same  squalid 
misery  they  are  in  now.  It  is  .the  most 
brutal  thing  Arabs  have  done  to  their 
own  people.  Palestine  was  never  an  Arab 
country.  It  never  had  an  Arab  Govern- 
ment. Palestine  has  been  occupied  since 
the  time  of  Caesar  by  Greeks,  Romans. 
English,  and  other  nations.  Its  only  legal 
government  was  the  Jewish  one  of  over 
2.000  years  ago. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  Arab  States,  possessing  popula- 
tioiis  which  are  more  than  80  percent  il- 
literate in  some  cases,  spending  billions 
on  Russian  arms  in  hope  of  obliterating 
Israel,  while  ignoring  awesome  social 
needs  of  all  their  citizens,  natives  as  well 
as  refugees. 
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THE  SLUMBERING  BEAST  OF  GER- 
MAN MILITARISM  STIRS  UN- 
EASILY 

'Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneo-is  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Maj.  Gen. 
Hellmut  Grashey,  deputy  army  inspector 
of  the  West  German  Army  has  criticized 
parliamentary  control  over  the  military. 
He  spoke  sharply  of  the  parliamentary 
control  agency  dealing  with  military 
affairs — terming  it  an  instrument 
spreading  mistrust  in  the  ranks.  He  in- 
dicates that  the  attempt  to  build  a  West 


German  Army  alone  democratic  lines 
is  a  sop  to  the  Social  Democrats  in  re- 
turn for  their  support  of  disarmament. 
This  general  has  been  called  in  by  De- 
fense Minister  Schroeder.  The  Nazi-lin- 
ing political  party  In  West  Germany  has 
issued  a  statement  supporting  Grashey. 
Mr.  Speaker,  again  the  ghosts  of  the 
past  rise  like  specters  to  stalk  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  millions  in  the  Atlantic 
community.  Again  Prussian  memories 
awaken,  stretch,  shake  the  shades  of 
slumber  from  their  eyes  and  roar  defi- 
ance of  democracy  through  the  mouth 
of  a  German  oCBcer — one  of  the  highest 
ranking  officers  in  his  nation's  armed 
forces. 

Again  is  heard  a  distant  rumble  of 
the  goose  step  and  that  ghastly  carmon- 
ade  of  Krupp  guns  sounds  distantly 
down  the  corridors  of  history.  Again  we 
hear  drums  roll  and  trumpets  blare  the 
"Horst  Wessel  Leld,"  as  brown-shlrted 
legions  take  to  the  streets.  If  we  cock 
an  ear  carefully,  is  there  not  a  last  echo 
of  the  Austrian  corporal  to  be  heard? 

Do  not  the  pronouncements  of  this 
man  sound  as  if  they  echo  the  senti- 
ments of  Von  Roon,  Moltke,  Seeckt,  and 
Mackensen?  Do  we  not  hear  the  collec- 
tive click  of  a  thousand  pairs  of  heels 
and  a  Prussian  "jawohl"  to  orders  to  ex- 
terminate millions?  Only  the  concept  of 
democracy  can  guarsmtee  an  end  to 
blind  obedience  that  brought  destruction 
upon  Germany  and  made  her  an  outcast 
among  nations  for  so  long.  How  dare  this 
general  seek  to  resurrect  the  basic  con- 
cept of  Prussian  militarism  that  com- 
mands obedience  and  stifling  of  all  dis- 
agreement. 

Now  we  live  In  a  thermonuclear  age, 
where  there  is  no  room  for  concepts  such 
as  "alte  cameradpn,"  "Weltanschaung," 
or  a  "Drang  Nach  Osten." 

Days  of  strident  nationalism  spear- 
heading a  military  state  armed  by  the 
Krupps  are  over.  Times  of  the  Pnisslan 
grenadiers  are  finished.  Eras  of  the 
brushcut,  monocle,  jackboot,  and  Iron 
discipline  are  gone  forever.  Any  Ger- 
man general  who  dares  stand  up  for 
them,  calling  into  question  a  moderate, 
democratically  inclined  West  German  re- 
gime has  no  place  In  the  military  forces 
of  a  free  world. 

We  have  seen  enough  Sedans,  Verduns, 
Normandys,  and  Buchenwalds.  We  have 
seen  enough  coal-scuttle  helmets  and 
Mauser  rifles  in  the  hands  of  blindly 
obedient  automatons.  I  praise  the  Social 
Democrats  of  West  Germany  for  their 
courage.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  Gen- 
eral Hellmut  Grashey  will  be  dealt  with 
accordingly  by  the  Government  of  West 
Germany.  Let  him  go  to  a  well-deserved 
retirement  so  he  may  attend  the  neo- 
Nazi  veterans  reimions  instead  of  com- 
manding troops. 


THE  AMSA   BOMBER   MUST  NEVER 
GET    AIRBORNE 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
astonished  to  note  that  Mr.  Laird  has  It 
in  his  mind  and  plans  to  commit  the 
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United  States  to  a  new  mulUblUlon-dol- 
lar  bomber  program  that  could  cost  more 
than  the  proposed  ABM.  While  we  strug- 
gle desperately  against  an  obsolete  ABM, 
we  are  to  be  saddled  with  a  new  harpie 
in  the  form  of  this  bomber. 

The  Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Air- 
craft, or  AMSA.  would  be  supersonic  at 
high  and  low  speeds  and  carry  more 
bombs  than  craft  it  would  replace.  Mr. 
McNamara  resisted  attempts  to  build  this 
useless  monster,  but  allowed  research 
money  for  it.  Now  Mr.  Laird  demands 
$100.2  million— $23  million  more  than 
the  previous  administration  requested— 
to  eomplete  AMSA  research.  This  is  why 
he  cut  two  squadrons  of  the  FB-111.  We 
have  been  ridded  of  one  useless  piece  of 
expensive  flying  rubbish,  only  to  have  it 
replaced  by  an  even  worse,  more  expen- 
sive one.  Instead  of  enriching  one  mili- 
tary contractor,  we  see  another  lined  up 
for  an  Indefinite  turn  at  the  public  feed- 
ing trough. 

If  the  contract  is  drawn  up.  we  shall 
be  locked  into  the  AMSA  program,  com- 
mitted to  its  development  and  forced  into 
guaranteeing  it  untold  billions.  Most  of 
this  Information  is  confirmed  by  the 
Pentagon.  Should  Congress  approve  this 
fund  request,  the  Air  Force  would  be  au- 
thorized to  design,  test,  and  flight  test 
experimental  craft.  Approval  of  the  extra 
$23  million  would  authorize  flying  proto- 
types. Remember  the  XB-70?  It  cost  us 
more  than  $1  billion,  and  all  we  obtained 
were  prototypes. 

Purchase  of  some  240  of  these  fiymg 
dinosaurs  would  cost  anywhere  from  $12 
billion  to  almost  $20  biUion.  What  would 
we  receive?  A  manned  bomber  in  an  age 
of  missiles.  A  last  hurrah  for  the  "wUd 
blue  yonder."  We  would  be  reincarnating 
at  stupendous  public  expense  the  roman- 
tic dreams  of  aging  generals  who  re- 
member "good  old  days"  of  thousand 
bomber  raids  and  cities  in  fiames.  "Oft 
we  go"  is  their  cry,  carrying  the  UB. 
Treasury  with  them  as  they  fly  off  into 
the  last  sunset. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  ultimate  out- 
rage. An  Air  Force  spokesman  concedes 
each  AMSA  would  cost  at  least  $40  mil- 
Uon.  Are  we  to  accept  this?  Has  Con- 
gress' power  to  control  appropriations 
assumed  the  status  of  an  appendix?  Is 
not  the  ABM  a  useless,  expensive  enough 
boondoggle?  Do  we  not  all  know  what 
will  happen? 

Appropriations  will  be  shuttled  or 
rammed  through  the  Congress,  complete 
with  a  closed  rule.  Debate  or  honest  ques- 
tioning wUl  be  stifled.  Years  wlU  pass 
as  more  and  still  more  billions  are  ap- 
propriated. Questions  wiU  be  answered 
by  mere  patriotic  slogans  and  invoca- 
tion of  spirits  of  George  Washington. 
Valley  Forge,  John  Paul  Jones,  Robert 
E  Lee.  Chateau-Thierry,  and  Pearl  Har- 
bor Teddy  Roosevelt  will  charge  and 
Mount  Suribachl  will  be  stormed.  Finally, 
when  we  have  squandered  billions  of  des- 
perately needed  dollars,  we  shaU  have 
another  flying  relic  and  museum  piece  on 
our  hands.  Generals  wUl  mutter  a  series 
of  feeble  excuses,  then  wrap  the  fiag 
round  themselves  like  a  bathrobe  and 
question  our  devotion  to  America.  Hear- 
ings will  be  shut  behind  closed  doors  and 
another  stillborn  monster  will  bp  locked 
tightly  in  a  closet  marked:  "Not  to  be 


opened  by  the  American  people  until  the 
heat  dies  down." 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  society  groans  under 
the  weight  of  uiunet  responsibility.  It 
bleeds  from  a  hundred  social  wounds.  It 
staggers  under  blows  delivered  by  old 
enemies  we  should  have  dealt  with  years 
ago.  A  major  reason  for  the  existing  state 
of  affairs  Is  reversal  of  social  priorities. 
We  have  given  our  military  every  glitter- 
ing toy  they  demanded  so  they  can  play 
war.  It  has  reached  a  point  where  they 
can  strut  sitting  down.  Congress  is  guilty 
of  acquiescence,  and  America  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  it. 

We  cannot,  must  not,  dare  not,  allow 
such  a  military  abortion  to  be  foisted 
upon  us.  It  will  escalate  the  arms  race. 
It  will  be  a  despicable  waste  of  money. 
This  plane  Is  a  national  disgrace.  If  we 
allow  It  to  pass,  then  It  shall  be  a  con- 
gressional disgrace  and  the  people  will 
know  it. 


PRESIDENT  PUSEY  SUPPORTED  IN 
ACTION  AGAINST  DISORDERS  AT 
HARVARD 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Auburn  Citizen-Adver- 
tiser ) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  received  an  M-A.  degree  from  Har- 
vard University  in  1940,  the  same  year 
that  John  F.  Kermedy  received  his  A.B. 
degree,  I  have  been  more  than  a  little 
concerned  over  recent  developments  at 
Harvard. 

Fortunately,  a  very  great  many  of 
Harvard's  alumni  support  the  prompt 
and  decisive  action  taken  by  Harvard's 
President  Nathan  M.  Pusey  in  protecting 
the  files  of  the  university  in  University 

Hall.  ^  ,.  , 

One  such  alumnus  who  expressed  tms 
support  was  the  very  distinguished  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Auburn,  N.Y.,  Citizen- 
Advertiser,  Mr.  Frederic  R^L.  Osborne,  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1950  at  Harvard 
College.  His  expression  of  support,  writ- 
ten as  an  editorial  in  the  Citizen-Adver- 
tiser of  April  4,  1969,  Is  one  that  deserves 
to  be  read  by  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  glad  to  Include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 
A  Letter  to  Dr.  Puset,  President  or  Harvard 

Dear  Dr.  Ptjset:  Ab  an  alumnus  of  Harvard 
I  have  been  upset  by  recent  events  at  the 
university.  I  had  hoped  that  Harvard  stu- 
dents would  know  better  and  that  the  uni- 
versity would  escape  the  lawlessness  which 
has  plagued  other  colleges. 

However,  this  was  not  to  be.  I  believe  the 
university  took  the  only  course  open  to  it  in 
ousting  the  invading  students  from  Univer- 
sity Hall.  ^         .     ^ 

Too  manv  other  colleges  have  given  In  to 
vocal  minorities  which  had  broken  the  law 
in  order  to  get  their  way.  I  hope  that  Har- 
vard will  not  give  In  and  that  it  wlU  expel 
those  students  who  violated  the  rules  of  the 
university  and  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

Not  all  lessons  at  a  college  are  learned  in 
the  class  room  or  lecture  hall.  Harvard  has 
an  opportunity  here  to  teach  both  Its  own 
students  and  other  colleges. 

First  It  can  teach  Its  own  students  that 
unlawful  violence  is  not  an  acceptable  means 
of  achieving  change  in  a  democracy.  The  use 
of  violence  to  force  change  Infringes  on  the 
civil  rights  of  others  and  cannot  be  tolerated 
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While   I   regret 
bruise  the  heads  of  a 
them,  I  can  hardly 
them.   The  students 
It   was   they   who 
and  they  could  hardly 
to  do  less  than  defe:^ 
sowed  the  seeds  of  v 
vest  of  violence 
Perhaps  Harvard  can 
norlty   that   violence 
brings  the  legalized 
force  Is  not  the  wa] 
democracy;  that  the 
means. 

Second,  Harvard 
for    other    colleges 
scribed   by   an   En^.. 
striding  the  American 
a    well    bred    Colossui 
flattering    descrlptlo: 
basis  In  fact.  Other 
Harvard    leads 
Harvard  has  an 
of   fairness  and 
the  backbone  of  other 
After  all.  what  kind 
are    we    creating    if 
taught   now   by   Ind. 
can    break_  .t;ie    laws 
without  puijlahment? 
Harvard's    rules    arr 
they  do  not  Include 
Hall    and    evicting    , 
Harvard  will  enforce 
agreed  to  abide  by 
the  college.  They  should 
or  suffer  accordingly 
I  am  disturbed  by 
Ing  of  the  rights  of 
people  have 
goal    they    have   not 
physical  violence,  to 
upset   the   orderly 
of  their  fellow  s 
breakers,    when    the 
more  at  peace,  will  be 
and  win  feel  that  they 
used  If  they  don't  ra 
win   be   no  amnesty 
Insist  that  those  who 
Ished. 
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themselves  recipients  of  loans  or  grants 
under  these  several  programs.  They  came 
to  the  Nation's  Capitol  rather  to  voice 
their  support  for  student  aid  programs 
that  would  enable  their  fellow  students 
who  do  need  such  financial  assistance 
either  to  begin  their  college  education  or 
to  remain  there. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  warm  praise  of  these  students 
of  the  Big  10  for  thefr  initiative  and 
energy  in  seeking  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  these  important  student  aid 
programs.  Their  visit  was  particular- 
ly timely  in  view  of  President  Nixon's 
budget  annoimcement  yesterday.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  budget  request  for  hlghei 
education  funds  will  mean  a  grave  dis- 
appointment to  a  large  number  of  low- 
income  students,  many  of  whom  have 
been  encouraged  to  seek  a  college  educa- 
tion and  will  now  be  denied,  as  a  result 
of  the  inadequate  moneys  made  available 
that  opportunity. 

I  may  here  add  that  I  have  a  large 
number  of  letters  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities all  over  the  country  expressing 
their  deep  concern  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  here  cite  just  one 
example  of  the  serious  problem  facing 
thousands  of  American  university  stu- 
dents today  as  a  result  of  the  under- 
funding  of  Federal  student  aid  programs. 
Colleges  and  universities  have  requested 
$318  million  for  the  national  defense 
student  loan  program  for  1970,  basing 
their  request  on  the  need  for  loans  for 
students.  But  only  $155  million  will  actu- 
ally be  available  in  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's budget— and  this  is  also  all  that 
was  requested  by  President  Johnson  in 
his  January  budget  message,  it  should  be 
noted,  in  all  fairness.  The  $161,900,000 
listed  in  the  budget  for  this  item  includes 
moneys  to  institutions  and  for  teacher 
cancellation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  joint  student  government 
appeal  from  the  Big  10  university  student 
leaders,  and  a  summary  of  facts  describ- 
ing what  the  shortage  of  Federal  aid  will 
mean  to  low-income  students  at  the  Big 
10  universities,  and  in  particular,  at  Pur- 
due and  Indiana  Universities: 
Joint  Student  Government  Appeal  for 

Student  Pinanciai,  Aid 
Washington,  D.C,  Aprtl  15.— Student  del- 
egations from  several  mid-western  universi- 
ties are  in  Washington  this  week  to  seek  the 
restoration  of  more  than  $200  million  in  stu- 
dent financial  aid  funds  that  have  been  cut 
from  the  federal  budget.  Among  those 
schools  represented  are  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Northwestern,  Purdue,  Michi- 
gan University  and  Michigan  State  who  are 
participating  in  a  Joint  appeal  to  ofBclals  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  Is  two-fold.  Stu- 
dent delegates  are  seeking  the  restoration  of 
funds  for  National  Defense  Student  Loans 
Work-Study  Programs,  and  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants.  Inadequate  funding  of 
these  three  college-based  programs  will  dl- 
recUy  affect  the  educational  future  of  some 
250,000  students. 

The  student  representatives.  Including 
four  Blg-io  student  body  presidents  are  also 
encouraging  greater  federal  support  In  gen- 
eral for  culturally  disadvantaged  and  finan- 
cially needy  students. 

In  a  statement  Issued  today  the  student 
delegations  said  that: 

"The  federal  financial  aid  picture  for  196»- 
70  does  not  look  promising.  Severe  cuts  In 
Student  aid  appear  In  the  proposed  federal 
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budget,  and  we  view  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  year  with  considerable  alarm. 

"The  student  financial  aid  pinch  Is  be- 
coming more  acute  every  year.  Not  only  are 
basic  costs  Increasing,  but  there  Is  an  In- 
creasing demand  for  higher  education  among 
lower  income  students. 

"We  believe  that  this  Is  a  time  when  gov- 
ernment at  both  the  state  and  national  level 
should  be  doing  everything  possible  to  en- 
courage college  attendance  by  those  students 
from  all  groups,  but  especially  from  those 
groups  which  have  not  hitherto  sought  a 
higher  education.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  a  limitation  of  federal  student  aid 
will  have  an  opposite  effect:  the  opportunity 
for  a  college  education  will  diminish  rather 
than  Increase  for  the  students  In  these  low- 
Income  groups. 

"We  are  not  unaware  of  the  serious  de- 
mands on  our  nation's  financial  resources 
from  many  quarters,  but  we  believe  that 
there  Is  no  area  where  the  demand  Is  more 
critical  than  In  student  financial  aid.  We 
support  the  recommendations  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Higher  Education 
which  call  for  a  massive  federal  commitment 
to  higher  education.  We  believe  that  such  a 
commitment  is  necessary  If  our  nation  is  to 
meet  Its  needs  and  provide  for  both  quality 
and  equality  of  educational  opportunity." 

The  student  delegates  are  meeting  with 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  their  re- 
spected states  and  also  plan  to  meet  with 
administration  officials. 

A  PosmoN  Paper  by  Leaders  of  Purdue 
Universtty  Government,  April  15,  1969 
The  following  position  paper  has  been 
presented  to  Congressmen  and  Senators 
from  Indiana  by  a  delegation  of  student 
leaders  from  Purdue  University  Student 
Government  who  have  met  In  Washington 
this  week  as  part  of  a  collective  effort  by  Big 
Ten  Student  Governments  to  restore  serious 
cuts  In  budgeting  for  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Grants,  National  Defense  Student  Loans 
and  the  College  Work-Study  Program  Other 
Delegations  have  spoken  with  their  State 
Legislators,  and  our  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed to  other  legislators  and  governmen- 
tal officials  whose  responsibilities  are  related 
to  Federal  Aid   appropriations. 

Michael  T.  Reagan, 
Director.  Student  Government  Academic 
Purdue  University. 

Richard  E.  Parker, 
President.  Purdue  Student  Senate. 
James   G.   George. 
President  Pro  Tempore,  Purdue  Student 
Senate. 


PosmoN  Paper 
A  great  number  of  students  are  disturbed 
by  recent  actions  of  the  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  aid  for  financial  assist- 
ance. Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  are 
not  necessarily  directly  receiving  Federal  as- 
sistance. The  subject  affects  the  entire  aca- 
demic community. 

It  appears  that  there  has  been  and  will  be 
a  general  curtailment  of  student  aid  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  Program,  the  College  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  Program.  While  some  states  will  be 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  funding  under 
the  College  Work-Study  Program,  it  appears 
that  the  needs  of  Indiana  in  this  area  will 
be  met.  We.  as  students  of  Indiana  are 
primarily  disturbed  by  the  cuts  In  the  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grant  Program  and  the 
pending  ';ut  In  the  National  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program.  This  action  is  coming 
at  a  time  when  renewed  efforts  are  called 
for,  rather  than  a  retrenchment. 

The  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram (NDSL)  received  $191  mllUon  In  196&- 
69.  Authorization  exists  for  $275  mllUon  in 
1969-70.  The  proposed  funding  is  for  only 
$155  million,  a  reduction  at  $84  mllhon  from 
the  previous  year.  Furthermore.  It  Is  a  reduc- 
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tlon  of  $115  million  from  the  review  panel 
recommendation  of  $270  million. 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  considered  In  two  distinct 
sections;  Initial  year  grants  and  renewal  of 
existing  grants.  The  renewal  grants  will,  as 
ordained  by  law,  have  a  sufficient  funding 
level.  This  level  has  been  set  at  $90.2  million. 
The  Initial  year  grants  of  the  EOG  program 
have  encountered  serious  problems.  The 
1968-^9  allocation  provided  for  $87  million. 
The  69-70  authorization  provides  for  $70 
mllUon.  The  proposed  igeg-'TO  allocation  Is 
only  $40-$50  million.  This  Is  not  only. a  great 
reduction  from  the  review  panel  request  of 
$98  million.  It  Is  even  a  serious  reduction 
from  the  previous  year's  level. 

INDIANA  state  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

In  addition  to  the  common  problems  of 
Inflation  and  the  Increase  In  the  price  rat«, 
Purdue  faces  somewhat  distinct  problems. 
The  Indiana  Legislature  did  not  fulfill  the 
budget  requests  of  the  state  Universities. 
Purdue's  approprlaUon  for  1969-70  Is  S9e0^- 
000  leas  than  the  current  year's  appropria- 
tion! So  that  Purdue  could  maintain  her 
record  of  academic  excellence,  fees  were  In- 
creased by  $300  per  year  for  Indiana  Stu- 
dents and  by  $400  per  yeiir  for  non-resident 
students.  / 

In  addition,  the  state  legislature  curtailed 
the  funds  of  the  State  Scholarship  Commis- 
sion. Funds  wUl  be  available  only  to  renew 
existing  scholarships.  No  scholarships  will  be 
available  from  this  source  for  incoming 
freshmen. 

Even  when  operating  under  the  unreason- 
able assumption  that  no  additional  students 
will  require  aid  as  a  result  of  the  fee  In- 
crease, Purdue's  financial  aid  office  foresees 
a  shortage  of  $1.2  million.  This  even  ac- 
counts for  automatic  Internal  growth  of  their 
funds,  and  the  granting  of  $0.5  mllUon  In 
additional  fee  remissions.  Purdue's  EOG  re- 
quest of  approximately  $1  million  appears  to 
have  been  posed  to  $484,000,  significantly 
lower  than  the  present  level  of  $753,000. 
Purdue  had  planned  to  add  512  new  stu- 
dents under  the  EOG,  but  now  will  only  be 
able  to  handle  250. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  people 
that  these  curtailments  will  effect,  and  the 
possible  accruing  social  and  political  reper- 
cussions. All  of  these  programs,  and  in  par- 
ticular EOG  effect  the  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents and  families  of  our  country.  To  quote 
a  recent  letter  from  the  Indiana  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Association : 

"Federal  support  to  student  aid  resources 
has  shown  an  obvious  Intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress.  With  the  exception  of  the 
guaranteed  losm  program,  every  federal  ven- 
ture has  been  designed  and  directed  toward 
the  student  who  would  not  be  able  to  at- 
tend college  with  his  own  funds  alone.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  was  even  more 
specific  In  Its  expectation  that  colleges  ac- 
tively seek  students'  without  sufficient  re- 
sources and  "recruit"  them  into  college.  It 
was  recognized  that  such  expansion  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  could  not  be  done 
overnight,  for  there  were  many  attitudes  of 
hopelessness  and  despair  to  counteract.  The 
last  three  years  have  produced  results,  how- 
ever, and  a  college  education  has  become  a 
realistic  goal  of  many  young  people  who 
would  have  previously  not  even  considered 
the  possibility.  Indiana  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  been  doing  their  homework 
during  this  Intervening  period  of  time,  and 
In  cooperation  with  TUTEOR  (Talent  UtUl- 
zatlon  Through  Educational  Opportunity  Re- 
sources, a  coordinated  recruitment  effort  op- 
erated by  the  State  Scholarship  Commission 
of  Indiana  and  funded  by  a  federal  grant) 
have  been  encouraging  high  school  students 
to  further  their  education  beyond  high 
school.  In  other  words,  our  recruitment  ef- 
forts as  called  for  In  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  are  about  to  bear  fruit.  For  three 
years,   students    from   disadvantaged    back- 


grounds have  been  hearing  from  the  colleges, 
the  TUTEOR  program,  and  the  high  school 
guidance  counselor  that  higher  education  Is 
accessible  regardless  of  personal  financial  re- 
sources, and  that  they  should  plan  accord- 
ingly. As  a  result,  these  students  are  seniors 
In  high  school,  they  have  submitted  their  ap- 
plications for  admission  and  financial  aid 
to  the  college  of  their  choice,  and  are 
anxiously  awaiting  word  as  to  the  disposition 
of  their  applications." 

PROBLEMS  IN  AMERICA 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems In  America's  recent  past  have  stemmed 
not  only  from  the  Individual's  impoverished 
environment,  but  from  the  unfulfilled  prom- 
ises of  those  who  would  lead  him  to  better 
circumstances.  Imagine  the  frustration  and 
despair  of  a  student  who  has  done  well  In 
high  school,  has  hoped  to  obtain  a  college 
education,  and  then  discovers  that  the  long- 
awaited  funds  exist  no  more.  In  a  recent 
interview  in  a  national  magazine,  Robert 
Pinch  said:  "I  hope  to  put  an  end  to  over- 
promising  and  tokenism." 

The  unrest  In  the  land  has  been  widely 
attributed  to  the  "credibility"  gap.  We  de- 
sire the  peaceful  existence  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  we  know  of  no  better  way  to  en- 
sure this  than  to  enable  youth  to  believe 
in  the  government. 

There  has  been  some  intimation  that  the 
curtailment  of  funds  has  beey  a  result  of 
the  disorders  on  the  campuses.  We  have  no 
way  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this.  We 
hope  It  Is  false.  The  number  of  those  caus- 
ing actual  disruption  Is  extremely  small,  and 
in  general,  they  are  not  on  Federal  aid. 
Fund  cutoff  provisions  have  been  written 
into  the  existing  laws.  We  assume  that  Con- 
gress Intended  them  to  be  enforced.  Under 
such  assumptions,  what  reason  would  there 
be  for  a  further  punitive  or  corrective  cur- 
tailment? A  general  measure  can  lead  to  only 
more  unrest. 

We  are  aware,  even  if  only  from  a  dis- 
tance, of  the  fiscal  problems  that  face  the 
Committees.  The  problem  Is  further  com- 
plicated at  this  time  by  the  change  In  ad- 
ministrations. However,  we  feel  that  the 
quality  of  education  In  the  United  States 
cannot  be  compromised.  ' 

Political  decisions  are  the  successful  so- 
lutions of  Immediate  problems  while  mov- 
ing toward  long-term  goals.  We  ask  our 
legislators  to  obtain  the  overview  of  this 
question.  The  Immediate  problem  is  that 
of  the  need  to  decrease  Federal  expendi- 
tures. The  long-range  goal  is  the  successful 
uplifting  of  those  who  would  require  such 
expenditures.  What  better  way  than  through 
education? 

We  can  afford  to  carry  the  student  as  a 
tax  burden  now  if  we  can  be  assured  that 
he  will  yield  returns  as  a  taxpayer  in  later 
life.  Education  now  will  surely  lead  to  a  de- 
crease in  the  welfare  roles  In  the  future.  To 
quote  Mr.  Pinch  again:  "What  we  have  to 
do  is  concentrate  not  on  bigger  and  better 
welfare  programs  but  on  programs  that  work 
toward  eliminating  the  need  for  welfare." 

A    SUMMARY 

We  ask  our  legislators  to  seriously  review 
the  problems  and  alternatives  of  the  EOG 
and  NDSL  programs.  We  concur  with  Pur- 
dues Financial  Aid  Director  Richard  Tom- 
baugh  in  requesting  the  following  action: 

1.  A  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  program 
that  Is  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  requests 
of  the  colleges.  A  total  of  about  $98  million 
would  be  required. 

2.  A  National  Defense  Student  Loan  appro- 
priation that  provides  at  least  the  $191  mil- 
lion that  was  available  In  1968-69.  The  re- 
gional review  panels  have  seen  the  need  for 
$270  mllUon  in  this  program. 

We  are  asking  not  for  "handouts,"  but 
rather  for  the  establishment  of  a  semblance 
of  equal  opportunity. 


Big  10  Student  Government  Appeal  for 
Federal  Student  Financial  Aid.  Wash- 
ington,   DC,    April    12    to    15,    1969 

INDIANA      university      DELEGATION      STATEMENT 

of  purpose 
The  federal  student  financial  aid  picture 
for  1969-70  does  not  look  promising.  Severe 
cuts  m  student  aid  appear  In  the  proposed 
federal  budget,  and  we  view  the  prospecU  for 
the  coming  year  with  considerable  alarm. 
Our  delegation  Is  Joining  student  representa- 
tives from  other  Big  10  universities  who  are 
also  currently  In  Washington  In  a  Joint  ap- 
peal to  officials  of  the  federal  government. 

Our  purpose  Is  two-fold:  we  seek  the  res- 
toration of  funds  cut  from  existing  programs 
Including  National  Defense  Student  Loans. 
Work-Study,  and  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  and  we  encourage  greater  federal 
support  In  general  for  culturally  disadvan- 
taged and  financially  needy  students. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  time  when  gov- 
ernment at  both  the  state  and  national  level 
should  be  doing  everything  possible  to  en- 
courage college  attendance  by  those  students 
from  all  groups,  but  especially  from  those 
groups  which  have  not  hitherto  sought  a 
higher  education.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  a  limitation  of  federal  student  aid 
will  have  an  opposite  effect:  the  opportunity 
for  a  college  education  will  diminish  rather 
than  increase  for  the  students  in  these  low- 
income  groups. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  serious  demands 
on  our  nation's  financial  resources  from 
many  quarters,  but  we  believe  that  there  Is 
no  area  where  the  demand  Is  more  critical 
than  In  student  financial  aid.  We  support 
the  recommendations  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  which  call  for 
a  massive  federal  commitment  to  higher  edu- 
cation. We  believe  that  such  a  commitment 
is  necessary  if  our  nation  Is  to  meet  Us  needs 
and  provide  for  both  quaUty  and  equality  of 
educational  opportunity. 

■TeD  Najam, 
Student   Body   President.   Indiana    Uni- 
versity. 

John  Galles, 
Secretary    of    External    Affairs,    Student 
Government. 

Terry  Straub, 
State     President.     Indiana     Collegiate, 
Young  Democrats. 

Sharon  Hargan, 
Secretary,  Class  of  1970. 

Cuts  in  Federal  Aid  to  Low-Income 
Students:   Summary  of  Facts 

1.  Who  are  affected?  Between  45.000  and 
100,000  entering  coUege  freshmen.  Last  year 
144,000  Initial  year  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  were  made  to  entering  students;  this 
year  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  estimates  that  available  funds  will 
cover  fewer  than  100.000  needy  students 
while  those  needing  help  total  200,000. 

At  least  100.000  students  for  whom  ade- 
quate National  Defense  Student  Loans  will 
be  unavailable,  In  a  year  with  record  high 
interest  rates  and  limited  private  loan 
sources. 

At  leEist  60,000  needy  students  who  wUl 
seek  term-time  work  under  the  College 
Work-Study  program  and  will  not  find  It, 
due  to  lack  of  federal  funds. 

2.  What  happened?  These  three  programs 
were  approved  by  Congress  for  funding  at 
levels  which  would  have  been  adequate.  But 
the  federal  budget  greatly  reduced  these 
levels  and  the  final  appropriations  fall  far 
short  of  that  authorized  and  are  wholly  in- 
adequate. Colleges  requested  a  total  of  $797 
miilion  under  these  programs;  regional 
panels  approved  $669  mUlion,  but  only  be- 
tween $435  and  $466  million  has  been  made 
available.  (Source:  CEEB  memorandum  to 
college  presidents  and  officers  of  administra- 
tion. Feb.  '69. 

3.  What  Is  needed?  Immediate  restoration 
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of  the  funds  for  ttteM  progr»m«  up  to  the 
authorized  limits.  A  requeet  for  these  addi- 
tional funds  oould  »ome  from  the  Nixon  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  (but  has  not  so  far).  Or  action 
ooTild  be  taken  from  within  Oongrees.  Flnt 
body  which  needs  to  act  la  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

No  new  legUlatioB  U  needed;  the  problem 
la  the  level  of  appropriation. 

4.  How  do  these  ftuts  affect  Big  Ten  Unl- 
verslttes?  A  number  of  Big  Ten  imlversltlee 
have  Implemented  or  are  about  to  Imple- 
ment concentrated  efforts  to  admit  fully 
able  but  economl«tfly  disadvantaged  stud- 
ents, often  from  educationally  deficient 
backgrounds  as  well.  Pilot  programs  aroimd 
the  country  in  recent  years  have  shown  that 
such  students  can  with  very  high  rates  of 
succees  be  assisted  In  overcoming  previous 
educational  deficiencies.  The  successes  offer 
some  hopt  that  the  dismal  imder-repreeen- 
tatlon  of  low-income  and  minority  group 
studenU  {as  reported  recently  by  the  Carne- 
gie CommlMlon  on  Higher  Education  *n*1 
others)  on  our  nation's  campuses  can  be 
countered  effectively.  Cuts  now  In  federal 
aids  to  such  students  threaten  seriously  to 
ciirtall  such  critical  afforts. 

In  addition  to  the  special  programs  for 
extending  aecess  to  higher  education  to 
youth  handicapped  by  a  the  circumstances 
of  birth,  all  Big  Ten  campuses  have  groups — 
already  too  small— of  students  from  low- 
Income  families  who  are  regularly  admitted. 
They,  too,  require  base  grants  and  access  to 
low-lntereet  loems  if  they  are  to  build  viable 
programs  of  self-Help  adequate  to  put 
themselves  through:  college.  Summer  jobs 
and  term-time  wor^  are  simply  Inadequate 
without  these  other  ttttal  funds. 
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Bondint  authority. 


■Actual  re<^uesttll,SO0.00C 
For  the  biennium  of  1K9-71 
'Cash. 


Campus 


Bloomington 

Indiana  University.  Indianapoll 
Regional 


Total. 


TRRCK    COLXJCOX- BASED    PKOOaAMS 

(1)  National  Defense  Student  Loan — 4116 
million  short:  1068-69,  «100  mUUon;  1969-70. 
•318  million  (College  requested),  4270  mil- 
lion (Panel  approved),  $156  million  alloca- 
tion In  HEW  budget. 

(2)  College  Work-Study  Program — $66  mil- 
lion short:  1968-69.  1140  million;  1969-70, 
»266  million  (College  requested),  $211  mil- 
lion (Panel  approved),  $146  million  alloca- 
tion in  HEW  budget. 

(3)  Educational  Opportunity  Orant  (Ini- 
tial year) — $48  million  short  ($70  million 
limit  as  prescribed  by  law)  :  1969-70,  $116 
million  (CoUege  requested),  $98  million 
(Panel  approved),  $60  million  allocation  in 
HEW  budget. 

$238  million  dollars  below  the  total  panel 
request. 

(Not*. — Taken  from  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  memorandum,  February, 
1969.) 

INDIANA  UNIVKKSITT:    A  MAKT  SIDED  PROBLEM 

(1)  Limited  appropriation  by  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  for  the  1969-71  biennium. 

(2)  Radical  Increase  in  student  fees:  In 
state:  from  $196/8eme8ter  to  $326 /semester. 
Out-of-state:  from  $626/6eme8ter  to  $745/8e- 
mester. 

(3)  Indiana  State  Scholarship  Commission: 
Request:  $15  million;  Allocation:  $6.5  mil- 
lion. 

(Note. — Plve  of  the  twelve  members  of  this 
Commission  have  since  resigned  due  to  lack 
of  working  funds.) 

(4)  Need  support  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs  such  as  the  Indiana  University 
Program  for  Disadvantaged   Students. 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  BUDGET 
[In  millions  of  dollars! 


Request 


Actual 


1969-70 


1970-71 


196«-69 


I9S&-70 


1970-71 


JSl.O 
14.9 
10.1 


tS9.2 
18.9 
13.7 


J40.9 
11.9 
5.9 


I  J39.5 

13.8 

7.6 


J43.08 
16.1 
9.6 


1967-69 


1969-71 


US 


•J2.9 


».3 


below  requfsl  Bloomington  operating  budget  lor  1969-70  cut  Jl,400,000  below  the  current  fiscal  year 
>•  budget  shows  a  net  increase  of  only  J2,800,000. 


tie 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  FALL  ENROLLMENTS 


1966 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


29.006 

9,169 

13.986 


31,021 

9,913 

15,221 


33.565 
10,774 
16.996 


35, 072 
11.861 
18.998 


36,973 
12.887 
21,436 


42, 161 


56,155 


61,335 


65.931 


71,296 


(Prom  the  Indiana  Dally  Student,  Apr.  8. 
1)69] 

TsusTKSs  Approve  '^Vition  Fee  Increase 
(By  Toi»  Romlto) 

I.U.'s  Board  of  Trustees  approved  com- 
prehensive fee  Increases  for  all  I.U.  students 
at  the  March  28  lx>ard|  meeting. 

The  fee  increases  Included  a  two-thirds 
hike  in  costs  for  in-st^te  undergraduate  stu- 
dents at  Bloomingtoq.  and  a  rise  in  costs  of 
$220  for  out-state  undergraduates  here. 

The  new  fee  schedlule,  which  will  be  ef- 
fective on  all  the  I  Ui  campuses  this  fall,  is 
as  follows: 

Bloomington  campits,  in-state: 

Undergradviate:  present,  $195  a  semester- 
new,  $326. 

Graduate:  present,  $15  a  credit  hour;  new 
$27. 

Bloomington  campits,  out-of-state: 


TTndergrsduate:  present,  $625  a  semester 
new,  $746. 

Graduate:  present,  $37  a  credit  hour;  new, 
$62. 

Regional  camptises.  In-state: 

Undergraduate:  present,  $15  a  credit  hour; 
new,  $20. 

Graduate:  present,  $18;  new.  $26. 

Regional  campuses,  out-of-state: 

Undergraduate :  present,  $23  a  credit  hour- 
new.  $40. 

Graduate:    present,   $26;    new,   $60. 

Indianapolis,  In-state: 

Undergraduate:  present.  $15  a  credit  hour; 
new,  $20. 

Graduate:   present,  $15;  new,  $25. 

Indianapolis,  out-of-state: 

Undergraduate:  present.  $35  a  credit  hour- 
new,  $40. 

Graduate:  present,  $37;   new.  $60. 

Joseph  R.  Hartley,  I.U  vice  president  and 
dean    of   faculties,   presented    the    new    fee 


schedule  to  the  board.  Hartley  headed  a  task 
force  of  I.U.  administrators  which  had  con- 
sulted to  draft  the  schedule  since  the  state 
legislature  ended  early  last  month. 

Hartley  said  the  fee  increases  will  generate 
$11.6  million  additional  gross  revenue  for 
1970. 

The  revenue  will  cover  $1.4  million  that 
was  out  from  the  Bloomington  campus  op- 
erating budget  by  the  leglsUture,  and  $.9 
million  that  must  be  taken  from  the  Univer- 
sity budget  for  debt  retlremente  foe  buUd- 
Ings,  said  Hartley. 

He  said  the  revenue  will  also  supply  $2.8 
million  to  the  campus  for  salaries,  books,  and 
supplies;  $2.6  million  for  scholarships;  $1.6 
million  to  cover  cost  of  enrollment;  $.6  mil- 
lion for  moderate  salary  Increases  foe  faculty 
and  non-academic  staff;  $.4  million  for  the 
cost  of  opening  the  new  library;  and  $1.3 
million  for  the  second  year  of  the  1969-70 
blenniimi. 

Hartley  said  he  does  not  think  It  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  fees  In  1970. 

The  vice  president  said  the  cost  for  enroll- 
ment covers  a  projected  increase  of  800  stu- 
dents at  Bloomington  next  fall,  cut  back 
from  an  original  projected  increase  of  2000. 

(From  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald-Tele- 
gram, Mar.  29,  1969] 
Who  HxAKfl  Their  Cries?:  "Catchttp"  Plan 
StTiTERs  Setback 

Palling  to  get  a  $3  million  appropriation 
from  the  General  Assembly  for  "Operation 
Catch-Up,"  Indiana  University  Is  actively 
seeking  federal  and  foundation  funding  of 
the  innovative  program  for  disadvantaged 
students. 

"Operation  Catch-Up"  will  bring  disad- 
vantaged students  to  the  university  early  for 
summer  orientation  and  remedial  programs, 
then  provide  constant  counseling,  tutorial 
help  and  waivers  of  the  usual  grading  pro- 
cedures as  well  as  financial  assUtance  as  the 
students  spend  two  years  on  their  normal 
"freshman  year"  to  reach  the  achievement 
level  of  non-dlsadvantaged  students. 

Dr.  John  W.  Snyder,  acUng  Bloomington 
campus  chancellor,  told  lU  trustees  Friday 
that  the  four  Indiana  state  universities  are 
considering  presenting  the  proposal  Jointly 
to  the  federal  government  to  seek  support 
for  a  statewide  program. 

ru  Student  Body  President  Ted  Najam  also 
said  that  the  student  body  presidents  of  the 
Big  Ten  universities  are  planning  a  Joint 
"lobbying  session"  in  Washington  next 
month,  hoping  to  meet  with  President 
Richard  Nixon  to  urge  greater  federal  fund- 
ing of  disadvantaged  students  programs. 
The  excursion  is  tentatively  set  for  April  14. 

Assistant  Dean  Rozelle  Boyd  of  the  Junior 
DlvUlon  is  in  charge  of  "Operation  CatchUp" 
planning,  and  faculty  and  staff  to  work  in 
the  program  are  being  specially  screened, 
Snyder  said. 

The  original  goal  was  200  students,  but 
funding  problems  have  quashed  such  hopes 
and  the  number  may  be  nearer  50  now,  he 
said. 

Trustee  Mrs.  Harriet  Inskeep  urged  that  the 
number  be  kept  low  enough  that  each  stu- 
dent could  receive  all  the  help  he  needed, 
rather  than  attacking  the  problem  on  a  half- 
way basis  and  causing  greater  frustration  for 
the  Individual. 

Commenting  on  the  Legislature's  failure  to 
even  bring  the  $3  million  appropriation  bill 
(Introduced  by  Bloomington  Senator  David 
Rogers)  out  of  committee.  Trustee  Carl  Grav 
said: 

"The  legislators  saw  fit  to  spend  consider- 
able time  delving  Into  trivia  such  as  visita- 
tion, but  did  not  hear  the  cry  of  those  need- 
ing help  more  than  any  other  segment  of  our 
society.  Now  the  program  may  be  delayed  an- 
other two  years.  How  can  we  expect  them 
(disadvantaged  yoimg  people)  to  be  calm 
and  collected  when  they  face  frustraUon  after 
frustration  and  their  cries  are  Ignored?" 
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Indiana   Universitj/'s   15-year  propoged  pro-  figure  of  $68.7  billion  In  1968,  with  a  pro-  titled  "Two  Towns."  Along  with  It  Is  a  com- 

gram  for  iisadvantaged  students  Jected   individual   Income   tax   collection   of  parable  summation  of  the  potential  savings 

j^gg^.  $90.4  billion  for  1970!  No  wonder  the  spirit  of  under  the   1967   budget  estimating  the   tax 

Financial   Aid $14,378,400  rebellion  Is  loose  In  the  land.  supported  costs  of  the  amazing  and  xinau- 

Supportlng   Servfcea.-"""!          772,  060  Despite  this  accelerating  tax  take  from  a  thorlzed  methods  devised  for  dissipating  the 

'  reluctant  people,   the  national   debt  is  also  productive  energies  of  the  American  people — 

Total ^ 16,060,460  skyrocketing    steadily    toward    the    point    of  your  people. 

iv  national  bankruptcy.  Referring  again  to  the  They  want  It  stopped.  It  Is  the  first  neces- 

—^^^^^^—^  Statistical  Abstract,  the  recorded  federal  debt  slty  for  producing  true  tax   reform   on   the 

..„„„_-,    ..,rnMT>»)rTrxrT'.    ■ar\T^a■c<  in  1950  was  $257.4  billion.  It  climbed  to  $276.3  heroic  scale  that  will  glorify  you,  our  nation 

La.li£.Kl  Y    AJVUUMUME-XN  1  .    tiuuoi!.  bllUon  in  1958,  and  on  up  to  $290.8  billion  in  and  our  people  for  centuries  to  come.  It  can 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  23  iggo — and  on  up  to  $310.8  blUlon  in  1965 —  be  done  by  Just  living  according  to  our  Con- 

(TWr     T?AT?TrTr    njilrpH    anri    vjox    fflvpn  an**  °^  "P  ^  $369.7  billion  In  1968,  as  Con-  stltutlon.  Vast  numbers  of  people  are  gather- 

oermlssiorrto  extend  hi  remar^at  tlS  ^ress  was  spending  $25.4  billion  more  than  ing  In  support  of  the  Liberty  Amendment  as 

permission  WJexiena  nis  remarKS  at,  iiui  ^^  taken  in  that  year  of  1968,  and  you  have  the  best   possible  instrument  for  restoring 

point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-  ^^^^  approved  the  first  of  the  1969  increases  the  Constitution  to  full  force  and  effect,  and 

traneous  matter.)  in  the  "tax  celling"  by  $12   billion   at  the  compelling  government  to   live   within   the 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter-  lUghest  interest  rate  in  modem  history,  re-  organic  law,  and  within  our  means, 

estlng  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Wll-  fiectlng  a  lack  of  public  confidence  in  govern-  it  Is  a  tragic  commentary  that  the  people 

lis   E.   Stone,   national   chairman   of   the  menfs  fiscal  integrity.  believe  it  necessary  to  forcibly  apply  the  prln- 

Liberty  Amendment  Committee    of  Los  Your  Committee  can   re-establish  public  clples  of  the  Liberty  Amendment  in  order  to 

AntrplM     hAfnrr    thp    WrMi<a>    Wav<!    and  confidence  In  your  fiscal  and  Constitutional  reapply  the  rule  of  law  upon  those  who  repre- 

Angeies,    oeiort    me    ^owyc    ways    lum  m^ggj-ny  ^   y^^  honestly   propose   taxation  sent  us  In  government.  It  would  be  Infinitely 

Means  Committee  on  Monday,  April  14,  g^igiy  ^  finance  constitutionally  authorized  more  desirable  If  you.  our  leaders  in  govern- 

1969,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberty  amend-  functions     of     government — finance     them  ment,  would  approach  the  great  problem  of 

ment,  which  I  have  introdufied  as  House  adequately — while   withdrawing  funds  from  tax  reform  from  this  traditional  and  truly 

Joint  Resolution  23.  those  activities  carried  on  by  bureaucratic  basic  viewpoint,  and  stop  the  insane  spiral  of 

Since  Mr.   Stone   was  ^leaking  for  a  agencies  without   the  slightest  pretense  of  spending      by      our      bureaucratic      empire 

nationwide  organization   with  commit-  constitutional  authority.  builders, 

tees  in  more  than  700  counties  in  the  no  mystery  futttre  outlook 

United  States.  I  include  his  testimony  The  agencies  involved  in  these  unauthor-  What  does  the  future  hold?  By  the  arbl- 

as  part  of  my  remarks  in  the  belief  that  ized  functions  are  numerous,  and  they  con-  ^rery  lmp<^ltlon  of  the  tax  and  spend  phllos- 

mv  colleagues  will  find  it  timelv^  well  sume  a  great  volume  of  plunder  to  sustain  ophy  which  has  destroyed  countless  nations, 

S^nToSve                        tunely^  well  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^  p^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ,^,             ^          ,  ,„  ^^^    morass  of  tumulet, 

as  inroiroative.                      .      ,    ^      „  empires  in  direct  and  ruthless  competition  conHlct,    rioting,    burning,    right    Into    the 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    also    include    House  ^^^^'^         ^       enterprises.  Neither  is  there  ^°^y  ot  revolution  In  the  eternal  struggle 

Joint  Resolution  23  with  these  remarks.  mystery  about  the  corruption  and  waste  ^°^  power  and  plunder.  I  am  sure  aU  of  us 

The  material  follows:  of  these  specially  privileged  enterprises  want  to  prevent  that. 
Statement  of  Willis  E.  Stone,  National  which  are  Immune  from  law— local,  state  Our  people  prayerfully  hope  that  your 
CHAffiMAN,  LiBERTT  AMENDMENT  COMMIT-  and  federal.  Committee  will  find  the  way  to  restore  the 
tee  of  the  U.S.A.,  BEFORE  THE  HoxTSE  Wats  The  Hoover  Commission's  Report  of  1955  equity  of  Just  and  equal  law  under  the  Con- 
AND  Means  Commfitee,  Apan,  14,  1969  revealed  countless  ways  of  Instituting  real  st  tutlon.  We  pray  you  will  finance  only  con- 
Thank  vou  Mr  Chairman  and  members  tax  reform.  A  continuing  study  under  the  stitutlonal  y  authorized  functions  of  govern- 
ofTSe^ovLe  W^sand  MTarScomm^t?^  for  title  of  Pact  Sheet  revealed  more  than  700  ^,7-i^7;,^/ p^"  t'of°  this  7eZ"Tj"^ 
affording  this  opportunity  Of  presenUng  the  Jf^^^^  «^-^J-,^,  aJtlvufes'^A^crpfrf  Ho^c^n\%^TLaLTto''^Z  Ims'mes- 
viewpoint  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  your  tlonally  unauthorized  activities,  a  copy  or  ^  nponi^?  ran  wp  miirtp  vm,  hr 
felloVAmerlcans  whose  voice  has  apparently  the  Pact  Sheet  list  has  been  handed  to  you^  thi  hSirdev^ce  of  nStmra^Lht^n  the 
fallen  on  deaf  ears  for  manv  vears  An  agency  named  on  that  list  means  that  tne  nistonc  device  or  putting  a  light  in  the 
'"'ilVL^ttS  of  Identmcallo'n-am  Willis  agen^  in'  some  way  invaded  the  private  J^"^*^^:^^/,  ^frh'^aven?'  """"  ^"''— *«^ 
E.  Stone.  National  Chairman  of  the  Liberty  areas  of  activity  which  were  by  the  design  '^^^°"J°/^*^^*  S  wav  to  Instruct  vou 
Amendment  Committee  with  headquarters  at  of  the  Constitution,  prohibited  to  govern-  ^uT^^^dT^y  !! A^^l^^^  *°  'f!*^^^ 
6413  Prankim  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  CaUfomla  ment.  The  fact  of  that  Intended  prohibition  our  ^"j!^- ^^I^J^'f^B  ^^«  ^"  °^^"^^^^^ 
with  subordinate  committees  organized  In  '^^l^'yi^^^^^.^'^^'Z^^^'l^  C^^^uiTJ^Z'^X^li^^'^^Til' Z 
every  state  and  more  than  700  counties.  I  !;^**i'  P'^'A-Jf^^^^^^^^^^  righS  "haU  nCj  "ves,  liberties  and  property.  Surlly,  the  stark, 
speak  for  all  the  members,  supporters  and  the  constituuon  or  certam  ngnis,  snau  noi  immutabiP  mpKsiurp  of  thP  nnhitr 
friends  Of  the  Uberty  Amendment  pending  ^|  --^"f^^Vjf^^l  °'  ^^P"''*^  °*^«"  tTJue^Tp^lls^.l^^lr^^^Jl^'S^. 
before  you  as  House  Joint  Resolution  #23.  retained  by  the  people.  ,  ,  _,^  ^  ma  and  snendlne  has  lone  been  evident  to 
Additionally^  more  man  6.000  organizations  ^.-^l^^^^^^.^^ZeTa^eT^t-^Tll  Iw  whr^^U  u'st^^  SaJsTha^' Ugh  n 
have  adopted  resolutions  of  support  for  the  ulatlng  in  the  lOtn  Amenament  tnat.  ine  ^inrtow  irtpn  mioht  Vip  inct  thp  thin.. 
Uberty  >Unendment  and  seven  states  have  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  'neldS'STrlniim^rSt  safelJ^ome  aea^J^ 
formally  petitioned  the  Congress  to  submit  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  f^^^^^^^J"^^''^  America  safely  home  agaln- 

thls  question  of  public  policy  to  the  Amerl-  the   States,   are  reserved  to  the  States  re-      ^"  ireeuuuj.                

can  people  for  decision.  spectlvely,  or  to  the  people."  Despite  these 

It  has  been  eleven  long  years  since  a  vast  safeguards,  we  now  have  this  vast  array  of  H.J.  Res.  23 
segment  of  the  American  people  last  had  federal  agencies'  operating  powers  never  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  that  delegated,  and  exercising  rights  not  enu-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
true  tax  reform  and  constitutional  liberty  merated.  tlve  to  abolishing  personal  Income,  estate, 
are  the  same  things,  and  can  only  be  had  Your  great  dilemma  arises  from  your  quest  and  gift  taxes  and  prohibiting  the  United 
through  the  literal  enforcement  of  the  Coij-  for  revenue  to  finance  these  Illicit  empires  states  Government  from  engaging  In  busl- 
stltutlon  of  the  United  States.  These  truths  which  have  taken  over  forty  percent  of  the  ness  In  competition  with  Its  citizens 
proposed  to  you  In  1958  went  unheeded,  and  land  area  and  an  estimated  twenty  percent  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
the  cumulative  disasters  of  the  Intervening  of  the  Industrial  capacity  of  this  nation  resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
years  are  largely  traceable  to  the  fact  that  without  constitutional  authority.  j^  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
violations  of  Constitutional  principles  con-  excessive  funds  appropriated  House  concurring  therein).  That  the  foUow- 
tlnue  to  accelerate  at  ever  Increasing  cost  *  ^^^^  people  yearn  for  tax  reform— true  tax  l>ig  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
to  the  taxpayers.  reform— and  pray  you  vrtll  take  steps  to  stop  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
spend  philosopht  stepped  ttp  the  financing  of  facilities  and  enterprises  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  which  exist  without  constitutional  authority.  Part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
States  shows  that  Individual  tax  coUectlons  Adequate  evidence  exists  to  Indicate  that  an  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
In  1950  had  arisen  to  the  staggering  figure  of  amount  greater  than  the  total  amount  of  States: 
$18.4  bUllon — almost  twice  the  cost  of  gov-  federal  Individual  Income  taxes  collected  each  '  article 
ernment  for  the  first  hundred  years  of  this  year  Is  appropriated  by  you  to  the  malnte-  "Section  1 .  The  Government  of  the  United 
nation.  The  1958  "tax  reform  hearings"  ap-  nance  and  growth  of  these  unauthorized  ac-  States  shall  not  engage  In  any  business,  pro- 
parently  stepped  up,  rather  than  diminished,  tlvltles!  fesslonal,  commercial,  financial  or  Industrial 
the  tax  and  spend  philosophy,  as  Individual  At  the  1958  Tax  Reform  Hearings  of  this  enterprise  except  as  specified  In  the  Con- 
Income  tax  collections  In  1960  reached  $39.5  Committee,  I  presented  a  summation  of  the  stltutlon. 

billion,  more  than  double  the  1950  levy.  This  projected  budget  spending  under  the   1959  'Sec.  2.  The  constitution  or  laws  of  any 

Is  Indeed  tax  reform  In  reverse.  budget  then  before  you.  It  was  Ignored,  but  State,  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall 

By  1963  Individual  Income  tax  coUectlons  the  subsequent  developments  have  confirmed  not  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  foreign  or 

skyrocketed  another  25  percent  to  $48.2  bU-  every  factor  therein.   I  again  present  that  domestic  agreements  which  would  abrogate 

Uon   that   year   and   reached    the   fantastic  summation  on  the  back  page  of  the  brochure  this  amendment. 

t 
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"Src.  3.  The  actl'  Itles  of  the  United  States 
Oovernment  whlct  violate  the  Intent  and 
purposes  of  this  aziendment  shall,  within  a 
period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
ratification  of  this  iimendment.  be  liquidated 
and  the  properties  and  facilities  affected  shall 
be  sold. 

"Sec.  4.  Three  years  after  the  ratification 
of  this  amendment  the  sixteenth  article  of 
amendments  to  tfce  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  >tand  repealed  and  there- 
after Congress  shalf  not  levy  taxes  on  per- 
sonal Incomes,  esta^s,  and/or  gifts." 


DISTRICT   OP 
RULE 


COLUMBIA    HOME 
ifREVIEWED 


(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  exte  nd  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorb  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  avrare  of  a  request  for 
home  rule  for  th(  occupants  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  nerv«  center  of  the  United 
States.  Many  are  sympathetic  because 
they  ha vp. been  conditioned  to  so  believe 
by  emotional  propnganda  movements. 

What  people  ar;  closely  following  is 
the  manner  in  whiich  Washingtonians 
are  exercising  the  self-government  in- 
stitutions already  given  them  by  the 
Congress. 

Channing  Phillips,  Democratic  na- 
tional committeemm  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  token  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  last 
fall,  speaking  at  Georgetown  University, 
has  declared  violeice  for  ghetto-based 
Negroes  Is  inevitable  in  Washington,  but 
feels  that  it  can  te  constructive  if  di- 
rected to  the  area;  of  the  city  such  as 
Georgetown  where  the  "decisionmakers" 
live. 

Phillips  further  stated  that  when  the 
anger  of  frustratec  Negroes  is  touched 
off  "my  question  as  a  responsible  citizen 
is  how  can  I  best  ciannel  that  anger  to 
make  It  effective."  No  other  inference 
can  be  derived  but  l|hat  he  meant  to  ter- 
rify the  remaining  governmental  officials 
and  to  cause  them  to  flee  the  District. 
Julius  Hobson,  ir  ember  of  the  newly 
elected  Washington  School  Board  and 
an  economist  for  thi;  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, speaking  at  Georgetown 
University,  declared  that  he  was  a  Marx- 
ist Socialist  and  bell  eved  that  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system  "must  be 
overthrown  by  forci;  and  violence." 

Hobson  further  litated  that  he  felt 
"the  struggle  is  iiiternational,  world- 
wide and  we  should  make  use  of  re- 
sources outside  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Cuba  and  China"  in  the  fight 
against  capitalism. 

These  isolated  exp  -essions  of  local  gov- 
ernment leaders  should  be  a  warning  to 
all  Americans  of  wijat  to  expect  in  the 
future  at  our  Natio|Ts  Capital  if  home 
rule  were  granted.     ! 

The  message  is  cjear  that  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  could  exbect  a  future  remi- 
nescent  of  Leopoldvllle  in  the  Congo— 
a  haven  where  every  international  ex- 
tremist in  the  world  would  be  more  wel- 
come than  our  Government  officials. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
never  saw  fit  to  proclaim  the  District  a 
reservation  granting  residency  as  a  priv- 
ilege limited  solely  V  •  people  in  Govern- 
ment and  those  hav  ng  legitimate  busi- 


ness with  the  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  its  facilities. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  merely  sur- 
rendering physical  control  of  the  District 
over  to  the  occupants,  but  rather  to  at- 
tend to  their  stated  desire  to  grant  an 
opportunity  for  a  vote. 

If  it  is  solely  the  vote  that  is  desired— 
rather  than  physical  control  over  the 
home  of  our  Government — then  the  only 
logical  conclusion  is  that  the  right  to 
vote  can  be  granted  by  retroceding  that 
part  of  the  District  which  was  obtained 
from  Maryland  back  to  Maryland  similar 
to  that  portion  which  has  already  been 
returned  to  Virginia. 

Me.  Speaker,  so  that  our  colleagues 
may  have  ready  access  to  the  trends  de- 
veloping from  the  irresponsible  behavior 
of  the  community  leadership  in  Wash- 
ington, I  Include  news  clippings  from  the 
local  papers  and  a  copy  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
6786: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 
Apr.  15.  1969) 
DmECT  Violence.  Phillips  Advises 
The  Rev.  Channing  Phillips  said  last  night 
that  violence  from  ghetto-based  Negroes  is 
inevitable  In  Washington  but  that  It  can  be 
constructive  If  directed  to  areas  of  the  city 
such    as   Georgetown    "where   the   decision- 
makers live." 

Phillips  said  he  does  not  condone  violence 
but  that  when  the  anger  of  frustrated  Ne- 
groes Is  touched  off,  "my  question  as  a  re- 
sponsible citizen  Is  how  can  I  best  channel 
that  anger  to  make  It  effective?" 

About  150  Georgetown  University  students 
assembled  at  the  school's  Hall  of  Nations  for 
the  first  In  a  series  of  five  lectures  In  connec- 
tion with  the  university's  Black  Awareness 
Week,  heard  Phillips  talk  on  "black  dissent  " 
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Awareness  Week.  Hobson  said  he  "believes  la 
force  and  violence"  because  "It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  solve  the  social  problems  under  the 
present   economic  and  social  system." 

He  said  "I'm  personally  a  socialist  and  be- 
lieve in  the  social-economic  theories  of  Karl 
Marx."  And  he  said  twice,  for  some  disbe- 
lieving students,  that  he  felt  "the  struggle 
is  international,  worldwide,  and  we  should 
make  use  of  resources  outside  the  United 
States  Including  Cuba  and  China,"  in 

the  fight  against  capitalism. 

The  destruction  of  capitalism  Is  essential 
to  ending  poverty.  You  can't  have  political 
democracy  without  economic  democracy " 
Hobson  asserted. 

To  some  of  the  100  students  present  who 
questioned  his  advocating  violence,  he  an- 
swered that  violence  is  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion. "We  are  the  most  violent  nation  in  the 
history  of  mankind  .  .  .  it's  our  way  of  life  " 
Hobson  said  Washington's  school  system 
is  violating  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright's  1967 
decision  by  continuing  to  spend  school 
money  unequally  among  city  schools  "Wil- 
son High  School  students  are  getting  21 
books  per  child,  while  at  Dunbar  High 
School  they  get  six  per  child,"  he  said,  and 
"Wilson  spends  $820  on  each  pupil  compared 
to  $425  at  Dunbar." 

He  said  he  was  going  back  to  court  with 
these  and  other  "maldistribution"  figures 
and  force  a  more  equal  distribution. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Apr.  16,  19691 

School  Seizures  Seen  Way  To  Improve 

Them 

( By  Paul  Hodge ) 
Washington  School  Board  member  Julius 
Hobson  told  Georgetown  University  students 
last  night  that  the  city's  "black  community 
Is  going  to  have  to  get  angry  and  take  over 
the  schools,  physically"  in  order  to  improve 
them. 

He  also  told  the  students  that  he  was  a 
Marxist  socialist  and  believes  that  the  Ameri- 
can free-enterprise  system  "must  be  over- 
thrown by  force  and  violence"  before  the  gap 
can  be  bridged  between  the  Nation's  haves 
and  have-nots. 

Washington's  students  "have  nothing  to 
lose  by  raising  hell  .  .  .  (even  if)  they  take 
over,  control,  occupy  the  schools.  Nothing 
more  can  happen  to  them  .  .  .  They  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  their  Ignorance."  the  46- 
year-old  economist  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration  said. 

Hobson  claimed  credit  for  recent  school 
Board  approval  of  a  black  studies  program 
in  the  schools,  introduction  of  a  course  in 
Swahili  and  for  blocking  construction  of 
the    new    Takoma    Elementary    School. 

•I  got  Swahili  because  I  got  50  students 
to  come  down  and  raise  hell  and  disrupt  the 
meeung  untU  the  Board  agreed  to  Swahili  " 
he  said. 

To  opponents  of  the  proposed  design  for 
the  Takoma  School  "I  told  them  to  get  a 
couple  hundred  people,  come  down  and  bust 
up  the  meeting.  They  did,  and  we  put  off 
construction  of  the  building." 

He  criticized  his  fellow  School  Board  mem- 
bers and  Negroes  who  attempted  to  Improve 
the  political  and  educational  systems  from 
within,  and  said  that  he  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  violence  flared. 

Speaking      during     Georgetown's      Black 


H.R.  6786 
A  bill  to  retrocede  a  portion  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  of 
that  portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  not  Included  within  the  Fed- 
eral area  described  in  section  3  of  this  Act 
and  all  the  rights  and  Jurisdiction  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
in  connection  therewith,  are  hereby  retro- 
ceded  and  relinquished  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  acceptance 
thereof  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  vest  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
any  property  right  in  any  real  or  personal 
property  situated  In  that  portion  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  retroceded  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  under  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
and  held  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  per- 
son, except  as  such  property  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  Maryland  by  the  United 
Sta' es  or  by  such  person,  as  the  case  may  be 

(b)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  laws  in  effect  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  of  the  date  of  acceptance 
by  the  State  of  Maryland  of  the  retrocession 
provided  for  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
Shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
the  State  of  Maryland  shall  provide  by  law 
for  theeytenslon  of  its  Jurisdiction  and  Judl- 
'^!^k*r'^^™  °^*'"  ^^^^  PorUon  of  the  District 
ol^olumbia  retroceded  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
laiW  under  the  first  section  of  this  Act 

(c)  The  United  States  shall  retain  Juris- 
diction over  the  real  and  personal  property 
held  by  it,  and  situated  within  that  portion 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  retroceded  to 
the  State  of  Maryland  under  the  first  section 
of  this  Act,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  United  States  exercises 
jurisdiction  over  property  held  by  its  sit- 
uated within  the  various  States. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Federal  area  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  Is  more  partic- 
ularly described  as  that  portion  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  situated  within  the  bound- 
ary line  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  the  east  side  of  Rock  Creek 
where  it  meets  the  Potomac  River  and  run- 
ning generally  north  and  east  to  a  point 
where   P   Street   Northwest   Intersects   Rock 
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thence  east  on  P  Street  Northwest  to  Plor- 
Ide  Avenue; 

thence  following  Florida  Avenue  to 
Fifteenth  Street  Northeast; 

thence  south  on  Fifteenth  Street  Northeast 
to  C  Street  Northeast; 

thence  east  on  C  Street  Northeast  to  the 
East  Capitol  Street  Bridge; 

thence  east  on  the  East  Capitol  Street 
Bridge  to  the  point  where  it  intersects  the 
middle  of  the  Anacostla  River  channel; 

thence  generally  south  and  west  down  the 
mldchannel  of  the  Anacostla  River  to  that 
point  in  the  channel  that  Is  due  south  of 
Halns  Point; 

thence  due  west  to  the  present  Virginia- 
District  of  Columbia  boundary  at  the  shore- 
line of  Washington  National  Airport; 

thence  generally  north  and  east  up  the 
Potomac  River  along  the  Virginia-District 
of  Columbia  boundary  to  a  point  parallel 
to  the  northernmost  projection  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Island; 

thence  east  to  the  confluence  of  Rock 
Creek  and  the  Potomac  River. 

(b)  Where  the  Federal  area  described  in 
subsection  (a)  is  bounded  by  streets  such 
streets  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  City  and  the  Federal 
Jurisdiction  shall  extend  to  the  sidewalks  of 
the  distant  side  of  the  street. 

Sec.  4.  Effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  State  of  Maryland  of  the 
Federal  area  retroceded  to  It  under  this  Act. 
the  State  of  Maryland  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  Representative  in  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  Representatives  to  which  It  is  other- 
wise entitled,  until  the  taking  effect  of  the 
next  reapportionment,  and  such  Representa- 
tive shall  be  in  addition  to  the  membership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  now  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Until  otherwise  provided  by 
the  State  of  Maryland,  such  additional  Rep- 
resentative shall  be  elected  from  the  Federal 
area  retroceded  under  this  Act.  Such  tem- 
porary Increase  in  the  membership  shall  not 
operate  to  either  Increase  or  decrease  the 
permanent  membership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  prescribed  in  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 8,  1911  (37  Stat.  13)  nor  shall  such  tem- 
porary increase  affect  the  basis  of  apportion- 
ment established  by  the  Act  of  November  15. 
1941  (55  Stat.  761;  2  U.S.C.  2a).  for  the 
Eighty-third  Congress  and  each  Congress 
thereafter. 


GAS  AND  GERM  WARFARE 

•  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  ^ 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
and  the  country  have  given  time  and 
consideration  to  our  Nation's  capabil- 
ities with  respect  to  missile  strength,  the 
ABM  and  our  defense  posture  against 
nuclear  attack.  But,  the-  public  debate 
rsu'ely  has  Included  another  form  of 
warfare:  chemical  and  biological. 

This  exclusion  is  due  for  the  most  part 
to  the  shroud  of  secrecy  with  which  our 
Government  has  cloaked  all  its  actions 
in  the  field  of  germ  warfare.  How  little 
even  we  of  the  Congress  know  about  our 
Nation's  ability  and  policies  for  respond- 
ing to  a  massive  gas  or  germ  attack  or 
the  contemplated  use  of  such  awful  sub- 
stance by  our  national  forces. 

There  is  a  Member  of  this  body,  how- 
ever, who  has  persisted  in  exploring  this 
matter.  This  is  our  g(X)d  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Richard  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr.  McCarthy  recently  sponsored  a 
congressional  briefing  with  the  Defense 
Department  on  our  defenses  in  this  field 
and  most  recently  he  directed  a  letter  to 


Secretary  Melvln  Laird  asking  some  of 
those  questions  with  which  this  Con- 
gress must  concern  itself  and  whose 
answers  are  needed  for  an  informed  pub- 
lic discussion  on  how  we  might  best 
guard  against  a  poisonous  biological 
onslaught. 

Just  last  week  the  New  York  Times 
wrote  an  editorial  on  "War  With  Gas  and 
Germ"  and  commended  Mr.  McCarthy 
for  his  responsible  initiative  in  pressing 
for  pubhc  information.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  editorial  of  April  7  and  com- 
pliment our  colleague  for  the  extraordi- 
nary service  he  is  performing  for  all  of 
us. 
The  editorial  follows: 

War  With  Gas  and  Germ 
In  his  recent  message  to  the  Geneva  arms 
control  conference.  President  Nixon  listed 
control  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
as  one  of  six  possible  objectives  for  inter- 
national agreement.  The  President's  brief 
mention  is  one  of  ahe  rare  departures  from 
the  official  policy  of  deep  silence  which  the 
United  States  Government  has  maintained 
for  many  years  with  regard  to  these  weap- 
ons. 

Since  1964  it  has  not  even  been  possible 
to  determine  how  much  money  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending  on  these  weapons.  Funds 
for  research  and  development  have  been 
scattered  through  the  Defense  Department 
budget  under  unlHformative  descriptions. 

On  the  initiative  of  Representative  Rich- 
ard D.  McCarthy  of  upstate  New  York,  the 
Army  recently  held  a  briefing  on  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  for  members  of  Con- 
gress, but  it  was  closed  to  the  press  and 
the  public.  Pentagon  spokesmen  regularly 
refuse  to  answer  more  than  the  most  ele- 
mentary questions  concerning  these  '  weap- 
ons. When  an  experiment  with  lethal  nerve 
gas  went  awry  a  year  ago  and  killed  over 
6.000  sheep  in  Utah,  the  Army  for  several 
weeks  concealed  its  responsibility  for  this 
disaster. 

This  policy  of  silence  and  deliberate  mys- 
tification is  Inexcusable  in  a  free  nation.  As 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  has 
observed,  there  "is  no  reason  why  the  public 
cannot  know  the  facts  and  debate  the  issues 
of  biological  and  chemical  warfare  Just  as 
it  has  come  to  know  and  debate  those  of 
nuclear  warfare.  In  both  cases  the  survival 
of  mankind  and  the  future  of  this  planet 
are  at  stake. 

In  letters  to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird.  Representative 
McCarthy  has  raised  major  questions  of  pub- 
lic policy  which  deserve  answer.  Is  it  na- 
tional policy  to  respond'' in  kind  to  a  gas 
attack  or  a  biological  weapon  attack?  Is  it 
sound  public  policy  to  contemplate  using 
weapons  with  which  no  country  has  had 
any  operational  experience?  If  gas  and  bio- 
logical warfare  efforts  are  purely  defensive 
lu  nature,  why  have  the  American  people 
never  been  told  what  to  do  in  case  of  a 
nerve  gas  attack  or  a  hallucinatory  gas  at- 
tack? What  precautions  are  used  in  the 
testing  and  'he  transport  of  these  weapons 
and  why  did  these  precautions  fail  in  the 
Utah  sheep  kill? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  have  never  been  properly  discussed 
because  of  the  official  policy  of  silence  and 
secrecy.  Yet  several  hundred  million  dollars 
are  spent  each  year  by  the  United  States  on 
these  weapons.  The  pressure  to  use  them  is 
rising.  Already  this  country  has  employed 
chemical  warfare  to  defoliate  Jungles  and 
destroy  crops  in  Vietnam  and  has  used  vari- 
ous kinds  of  incapacitating  gases  against 
Communist  troops  there.  These  actions  vio- 
late the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  Geneva 
convention  of  1925. 

Last  August,  the  British  Government 
moved  at  the  United  Nations  for  a  new  in- 


ternational agreement  to  clarify  and  update 
the  Geneva  convention  with  regard  to  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare.  A  U.N.  staff  study 
on  this  proposal  Is  due  by  July  1.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  wait 
before  discharging  its  own  responsibilities. 
The  Nixon  Administration  can  offer  a 
straightforward  exposition  of  its  policies  in 
this  field.  Congress  can  take  down  the  "Please 
Do  Not  Disturb"  sign  from  this  program  and 
begin  to  discharge  its  normal  functions  of 
review  and  debate. 


MODERNIZATION  OF   POST  OFFICE 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks,  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  will 
be  considering  H.R.  4,  a  bill  which  calls 
for  the  modernization  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Among  the  provisions  of 
this  measuie  is  title  VII  which  concerns 
employee-management  relations. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Elarbee,  Jr.,  an  attorney 
in  Atlanta  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  the  area  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  has  performed  an  anal- 
ysis of  title  VII  of  H.R.  4.  I  believe 
that  after  my  colleagues  review  Mr.  Elar- 
bee's  analysis,  they  will  agree  that  seri- 
ous revisions  are  needed  in  this  section 
of  the  bill. 

For  the  information  of  my  fellow 
Members,  I  hereby  insert  Mr.  Elarbee's 
analysis  into  the  Record  : 

Constancy  &  Powell. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
In  re  H.R.  4.  title  VII. 
Hon.  Ben  B.  Blackburn, 
House  of  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ben  :  I  have  looked  over  the  proposed 
chapter  on  employee-labor  management  re- 
lations contained  in  H.R.  4  and  have  the 
following  comments: 

First  of  all.  there  does  not  appear  any- 
where in  the  Bill  a  provision  against  strikes. 
It  sernns  to  me*  that  an  absolutely  necessary 
part  of  a  bill  which  recognizes  labor  unions 
with  respect  to  governmental  employees  is 
a  no-strike  clause.  This  is  particularly  true 
where,  as  in  this  Bill,  a  provision  is"  made 
for  arbitration  of  disputes. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  like  the  declaration  of 
policy  because  it  implies  that  rank-and-file 
employees  should  participate  in  decisions 
which  are  basically  management  In  nature 
and  which  involve  the  management  »f  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Moreover,  the  decla- 
ration of  policy  amounts  to  an  endorsement 
of  and  encouragement  almost  to  the  point  of 
requiring  membership  in  labor  organizations. 
While  I  think  it  would  be  all  right  to  rec- 
ognize the  principle  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. It  should  clearly  be  a  matter  of 
choice  with  employees  either  to  participate 
in  labor  union  activities  or  to  refrain  from 
joining,  forming,  or  engaging  in  union  ac- 
tivities. To  this  extent,  a  policy  along  the 
following  lines,  I  think,  would  be  much  more 
desirable : 

"(a)  The  principle  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining" through  labor  organizations  chosen 
by  postal  employees  is  recognized.  The  right 
of  postal  employees  to  present  grievances  and 
engage  in  collective  bargaining,  or  refrain 
from  such  activity,  with  respect  to  matters 
that  affect  their  employment  will  tend  to 
stabilize  the  Post  Office  Department  and  con- 
tribute to  the  effective  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness. Therefore,  postal  employees  shall  have 
the  right  to  form.  Join,  or  assist  labor  or- 
ganizations of  their  own  choosing,  or  to  re- 
frain from  any  and  all  such  activities." 
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Frankly,  I  thlni  that  the  word  "encour- 
aged" should  be  deleted  from  Paragraph  (b) 
of  Section  3701.  Here  again,  I  think  employees 
should  have  a  rtiht  to  choose  freely  and 
Independently  without  so-called  encourage- 
ment, which  coulti  very  easily  amoiint  to 
pressure  or  ooerclolL 

Section  3702  (t>eflnltlonB)  limits  labor 
organizations  thai  may  be  recognized  to 
national  unions  add  Its  affiliates.  Prior  to 
the  passage  of  th0  Taft-Hartley  Act,  Inde- 
pendent unions  w^re  not  recognized  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Only  na- 
tionally affiliated  unions  could  be  certified. 
This  was  changed  Jn  1948.  with  the  passage 
of  Taft-Hartley,  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
independent  unlo4s  and  not  require  that 
they  be  affiliated  v^th  some  national  or  In- 
ternational union.  The  requirement  that  the 
labor  organization  i  be  a  national  union,  or 
one  of  its  afflllatesi  puts  national  unions  In 
the  driver's  seat,  so^  to  speak,  and  gives  them, 
In  effect,  a  monopoly  on  the  right  to  repre- 
sent postal  employies.  I  think  this  Is  wrong. 
The  definition  of  "consultation"  contained 
In  Section  3702  Utfcrally  gives  rank-and-file 
employees  the  rlghjt  to  participate  in  prac- 
tically every  declsl<)n  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment_up  to  an^  Including  "going  to  the 
John."  T  do  not  Relieve  any  management 
should  turn  over  t^  rank-and-file  employees 
the  right  to  formiilate,  change,  or  Imple- 
ment policies,  whldh  Is  specifically  Included 
in  the  definition  oil  consultation. 

Pair  representation,  a  fair  grievance  pro- 
cedure, and  contract  provisions  regulating 
wages  and  condltlo»is  of  employment.  Is  one 
thing — but  the  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  left  with  management  and 
executive  employees  and  not  shared  with  the 
union  rank-and-fila 

Section  3702  deftoes  the  bargaining  unit 
as  a  "craft  of  postal  employees"  and  then 
lists  postal  clerks,  letter  carriers,  mall  han- 
dlers, etc.  This  would  literally  mean  that  you 
would  have  a  nationwide  bargaining  unit  of 
all  postal  clerks,  Ittter  carriers,  and  other 
classifications  showti.  I  do  not  think  that  an 
all -encompassing  unit  U  good  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Oovernment.  For  Instance, 
It  Is  conceivable  that  literally  thousands  of 
employees  would  ptefer  not  to  belong  to  a 
labor  organization  ind,  yet  be  required  be- 
cause of  substantial  vote  mairing  up  a 
majority  coming  from  large  northern  cities. 
This  Is  given  as  a|i  example,  and  certainly 
not  Indicative  of  what  might  actually  hap- 
pen. I  know  for  a  Ijaot,  however,  that  there 
would  be  some  lafge  Poet  Offices  In  the 
country  where  practically  one  hundred  per- 
cent of  the  employees  Involved  at  a  location 
would  not  want  to  belong  to  a  labor  union. 
To  require  employee*  in  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
or  Macon,  Georgia,  to  belong  to  a  union  or 
to  be  represented  Uy  a  union  (simply  be- 
cause employees  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  or 
Columbus.  Ohio,  l^ve  voted  for  such  a 
union)  seems  to  m*  to  be  Inequitable  and 
unjust.  What  I  aii  saying  la.  bargaining 
units  should  be  on  a|  much  smaller  basis  or  a 
locatlon-by-locatlon;  set-up. 

Section  3703  provides  for  recognition  sim- 
ply on  the  basis  of  a  certified  membership 
list.  I  do  not  think  this  shoxild  be  allowed 
under  any  circumstances.  The  union  should 
not  have  the  rlghtj  to  represent  any  em- 
ployees m  any  bargaflnlng  unit  of  the  Postal 
Department  unless  4nd  until  the  employees 
have  chosen  the  unlpn  by  secret  ballot  elec- 
tion. The  free,  democratic  process  of  secret 
ballot  election  Is,  a4d  always  has  been,  the 
best  method  of  selecting  our  representatives 
for  any  purpose — nq  matter  what  they  are. 
The  provisions  for  irun-off  elections  are  In- 
adequate and  contrju-y  to  the  present  sys- 
tem followed  by  the  Kational  Labor  Relations 
Board.  SecUon  3703  provides  that  If  two  labor 
organizations  are  Involved  in  an  election  and 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  are  for  repre- 
sentation by  some  i|nlon,  then  the  nin-off 
election  will  be  a  dholce  between  the  two 
unions.  At  that  point,  the  employee  Is  not 


then  allowed  to  vote 


"no  luiion."  Thia  is  an 


unfair  method  of  handling  a  run-off  elec- 
tion. For  instance,  if  3fi%  of  the  employees 
vote  for  Union  A;  30%  for  Union  B;  and  36% 
no  union,  under  the  present  provisions  the 
run-off  election  woxUd  simply  be  a  matter  of 
choice  between  the  two  unions,  without  a 
right  to  vote  "no  union."  This  should  be 
amended  so  that  the  run-off  would  be  be- 
tween the  two  highest  voting  groups. 

In  the  example  above,  it  would  be  between 
"no  union"  and  the  union  which  received 
35%  of  the  vote.  In  this  way,  the  other  em- 
ployees would  still  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  the  remaining  labor  organization  or  to 
vote  "no  union."  I  don't  think  the  Govern- 
ment can  assume,  simply  because  employees 
cast  30%  votes  for  Umon  B,  that  they  will 
then  vote  for  Union  A  Instead  of  voting  "no 
union."  This  certainly  has  not  proved  to  be 
the  case  with  respect  to  run-off  elections 
conducted  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Paragraph  (d)  of  Section  3703  provides 
that  the  Department  must  recognize  a  union 
for  a  24  month  period  after  giving  it  recog- 
nition status.  This  Is  too  long.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  recognizes  a  one-year 
period. 

Paragraph  (f)  of  Section  3703  gives  the 
union  the  right  to  "participate  with  man- 
agement in  the  formulation,  implementa- 
tion, and  modification  of  personnel  policies 
and  practices,  and  all  other  matters  affecting 
the  conditions  of  employment  of  employees 
In  the  umt  .  .  ."  Who  Is  going  to  run  the 
store?  The  union  ...  or  the  Government? 
Under  this  provision.  Post  Office  officials 
would  literally  have  over-the-shoulder  guid- 
ance with  respect  to  all  management  deci- 
sions concerning  the  operation  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  There  is  very  Uttle  with 
respect  to  such  operations  that  do  not  affect 
personnel  policies  conditions  of  employment, 
and  their  formulation.  Implementation,  and 
modification. 

A  no-strlke  clause  should  be  included  In 
Section  3707  Paragraph  (b).  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

"The  labor  organization  and  Its  members 
are  prohibited  from  engaging  In.  calling,  en- 
couraging, condoning,  or  ratifying  any  strike, 
work  stoppage,  slow  down,  or  other  Inter- 
ference with  work  at  any  time  during  any 
employee's  employment  with  the  Poet  Of- 
fice Department." 

Section  3708,  Paragraph  (a)  (2),  la  a  wide- 
open  provision  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ters to  be  subject  to  grievance  and  arbitra- 
tion before  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Panel  created  in  Section  3709.  It  makes 
subject  to  grievance  and  arbitration,  terms 
yet  to  be  negotiated  In  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements.  I  think  this  Is  dangerous  and 
practically  unlimited  In  scope.  It  Is  like 
buying  the  proverbial  "pig  in  a  poke." 

The  Panel  created  by  Section  3709  Is  given 
which  should  be  made  by  Poet  Office  officials 
who  are  appointed  and  designated  to  run  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  the  Government. 
These  duties  should  not  be  delegated  to  any 
Labor- Management    Relations    Panel. 

Section  3711  (Settlement  of  Grievances) 
puts  the  postal  employees  at  the  mercy  of 
the  labor  union  Insofar  as  processing  their 
Individual  grievances  are  concerned.  Thus, 
employees  are  required  to  "receive  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  said  labor  organization  In 
order  to  have  the  grievance  submitted  to  ar- 
bitration." In  my  view,  this  Is  an  arrogant 
conferring  of  control  over  employees'  rights 
to  the  labor  union  and  would  be  In  violation 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  If  such 
a  provision  were  Incorporated  in  a  labor 
agreement  In  Industry  today. 

SecUon  3711,  Paragraph  (e),  provides,  on 
an  open-end  basis,  for  employees  to  partici- 
pate In  unlimited  grievance  and  arbitration 
procedures  with  pay.  We  have  found,  from 
hard  experience,  that  where  employees  are 
paid  for  handling  or  processing  grievances, 
far  more  valuable  management  time  Is  con- 
sumed, far  more  loss  of  production  time  of 
employees  occurs,  with   the  inevitable   loss 


of  efficiency  and  production.  While  em- 
ployees should  be  given  a  fair  method  for 
presenting  their  disputes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  should  not  encourage  dispute 
handling  during  work  time  or  at  the  expense 
of  the  Department  on  an  unlimited  basis. 

The  BUI  Is  unfair  to  the  American  people, 
who  are  entitled  to  democratic  freedom 
within  their  governmental  agencies,  bureaus, 
and  departments  and  who  are  entitled  to 
management  efficiency,  with  fairness.  In  all 
governmental  activities. 

Ben,  the  above  represents  some  of  the  ob- 
jectionable  features   I   find    In   the   Bill.   Z 
hope  it  will  at  least  help  you  In  some  man- 
ner. 

Sincerely, 

Preb  W.  Elabbee,  Jr., 

Attorney  at  Law. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORMS 

<Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  when  the  Reader's 
Digest  prints  a  story,  a  large  number  of 
people  read  it.  And  when  an  article  in 
the  Digest  suggests  that  readers  contact 
their  Congressman,  we  can  literally  ex- 
pect a  veritable  flood  of  mail. 

The  April  issue  of  the  Digest  con- 
tained a  most  provocative  article  by 
Eugene  H.  Methvin  entitled,  "Is  Congress 
Destroying  Itself?"  After  a  glittering  ar- 
ray of  facts  to  support  his  contention 
that  our  old  House  could  stand  some  up- 
dating, Mr.  Methvin  suggested  that  Iiis 
readers  contact  us  to  find  out  just  what 
we  are  doing  about  it. 

As  you  know,  over  a  hundred  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  and  I  have  co- 
sponsored  bills  in  this  session  to  start 
some  of  the  reforms  we  urgently  need.  I 
am  hopeful  that  many  of  the  suggestions 
we  have  made  will  eventually  become 
law.  Congress  should  not  have  to  be  told 
that  we  are  badly  out  of  date  in  some 
of  our  procedures. 

I  think  most  of  us  realize  the  tremen- 
dous task  ahead  to  up-date  and  modern- 
ize our  processes,  but  I  wonder  if  many 
Members  feel  as  I  do  that  such  modern- 
ization should  be  a  priority  task  rather 
than  one  relegated  to  oratory.  In  fact,  if 
I  was  piimed  down  on  the  depth  of  my 
feeling  about  congressional  reforms,  I 
would  have  to  admit  that  there  is  only 
one  subject  which  should  bear  a  greater 
priority  in  this  session  of  Congress,  and 
that  Is  a  comprehensive  tax  reform. 

We  appear  to  be  caught  in  a  dilemma 
of  our  own  making.  Our  responsibilities 
require  us  to  act  on  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  bills  that  deal  with  the 
proper  operation  of  the  Government,  yet 
we  could  do  this  task  much  more  expe- 
ditiously if  we  would  devote  just  "some" 
of  our  time  to  the  proper  organization 
of  our  House.  If  we  could  find  the  time 
to  improve  our  internal  operations,  I  am 
positive  we  would  serve  the  Nation 
better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  in  these 
hallowed  Halls  for  almost  20  years  and 
I  cherish  its  institutions  as  greatly  as 
any  colleague,  but  length  of  service 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  we 
can  do  a  better  job  of  serving  our  coun- 
try if  we  would  only  modernize  our  in- 
stitutions. I  do  not  propose  that  we  tear 
the  House  down;  I  simply  feel  that  we 
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snould  take  advantage  of  some  of  the 
experiences  of  our  technological  society 
to  benefit  our  everyday  work  and  activ- 
ities. 

Any  Member  of  this  House  must  be 
saddened  by  the  examples  given  in  Mr. 
Methvin's  article  that  show  that  some  of 
the  State  legislatures  are  forging  ahead 
of  this  House  in  terms  of  meeting  the 
demands  of  their  constituencies.  It  is  a 
truth  we  should  face. 

The  quality  of  our  Nation's  health  and 
well-being  lies  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  quality  of  the  work  we  do  in  her 
behalf.  Can  we  afford  not  to  have  the 
very  highest  quality  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States? 

The  Reader's  Digest  article  follows: 
[From  the  Readers  Digest,  April  1969] 
Is  Congress  Destroying  Itself? 


(By  Eugene  H.  Methvin) 
The  legislative  branch  Is  In  danger  of  be- 
coming little  more  than  a  rubber-sUmp  ap- 
pendage of  the  executive.  The  fault  lies  not 
so  much  m  Its  membership  as  In  Its  ma- 
chinery, which  desperately  needs  over- 
hauling. 

"Obsolete" — "Inefficient" — 'slitting  Its  own 
throat."  Every  day  these  and  harsher  words 
descend  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
Institutions  In  the  free  world,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. The  attacks  come  from  worried  citi- 
zens— Journalists,  political  eclentlsts,  stu- 
dents of  government,  state  and  local  offi- 
cials, disillusioned  voters.  Most  significantly, 
concern  Is  now  growing  within  the  halls  of 
Congress  Itself.  Scores  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  who  cherish  the  historic 
values  of  our  legislative  branch  realize  that 
It  Is  in  serious  trouble. 

"Congress  has  bogged  down  In  trivia  and 
Inaction,"  declares  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (R.- 
Pa.).  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  (D.-N.C),  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  after  lengthy  hearings  and  study  Is 
convinced  that  Congress  "Increasingly  ab- 
dicates Its  responsibility  to  determine  poUcy 
and  to  set  standards."  Adds  Rep.  Jack 
Marsh  (D.-Va.),  "Congress  Is  In  danger  of 
becoming  merely  a  rubber  stamp  for  pro- 
grams proposed  by  the  executive  branch." 
What  these  and  countless  other  thought- 
ful citizens  fear  Is  this:  Unless  Congress 
modernizes  Us  procedures  and  organization, 
it  iiHH  destroy  itself  as  a  crucial  force  in 
our  constitutional  system. 

No  one  questions  that  Congress  has  passed 
landmark  legislation,  uncovered  and  helped 
remedy  grievous  national  Ills,  and  produced 
a  legion  of  statesmen  and  leaders.  But  cer- 
tain entrenched  weaknesses  are  crlppUngr 
Congress.  Only  by  a  close,  frank  examlnac 
Uon  of  shortcomings  can  the  public  under* 
stand  the  need  for  the  sensible  reforms  now 
being  pressed  by  Congressional  members  of 
both  parties. 

Since  1961  Congress  Increased  federal  dol- 
lars for  manpower  training  ninefold,  spawn- 
ing 15  programs  administered  by  eight  agen- 
cies pumping  out  $2  25  blUlon  this  year.  But 
the  situation  U  "UtUe  short  of  chaotic,"  says 
Garth  Mangum  of  the  George  Washington 
UiUverslty  Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Stud- 
ies. "Individual  acts  were  written,  consid- 
ered and  amended  In  rapid  succession  to  meet 
current  crises  with  little  attention  to  their 
Interrelation." 

After  18  months  of  wrangling,  the  House 
approved  the  income-tax  Increase  President 
Johnson  recommended  In  January  1967.  As 
a  price  for  this  tax  hike,  the  House  demanded 
a  96-bllUon-dollar  budget  cut.  Challenged 
by  the  President  to  specify  where  the  cuts 
should  be  made.  Congress  would  not.  Instead, 
It  left  the  details  to  be  decided  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  Bureau.  Thus,  the  people's 
elected  representatives  bucked  to  non-elected 
bureaucrats  their  constitutional  duty  to  set 
priorities  for  spending  our  tax  dollars. 


Not  until  almost  two  years  after  Congress 
authorized  hundreds  of  new  anti-poverty 
programs  and  "community  action  agencies" 
did  the  executive  branch  try  to  determine 
how  existing  government  efforts  were  affect- 
ing the  poor.  I  asked  the  systems  analyst  who 
supervUed  the  research.  "How  could  Congress 
legislate  sensibly  without  having  such 
facts?"  "It  couldn't,"  he  told  me.  "Without 
this  Information  It  was  like  throwing  money 
out  the  window  hoping  some  would  blow  to 
the  poor."  Concludes  Daniel  Moynlhan,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  top  urban  adviser  and  a  veteran 
of  the  1964  White  House  task  force  which 
designed  the  $7.7-bllUon  War  on  Poverty: 
■Many  men  In  the  Executive  Office  and  in 
Congress,  men  of  whom  the  nation  had  a 
right  to  expect  better,  did  Inexcusably  sloppy 
work.  The  government  did  not  know  what  it 
was  doing." 

Why  can't  Congress  respond  more  effec- 
tively to  the  challenges  of  our  day?  "It  Is 
impossible  for  vis  as  now  organized  to  dis- 
charge our  constitutional  duties  of  making 
policy  for  and  overseeing  the  executive 
branch,"  declares  Rep.  Bill  Brock  (R.-Tenn.). 
Here's  why: 


1.  inabeqdate  stafts 

No  Congressman  has  adequate  help  for  his 
incredible  array  of  duties.  Democrat  John 
Tuuney  represents  667.000  Callfornians  Of- 
fices in  each  of  his  two  counties  require  i  ail- 
time  secretaries.  In  Washington  he  receives 
200  letters  dally,  half  of  them  requiring  con- 
tacts with  federal  agencies  on  constituents' 
problems  and  occupying  three  staffers  full 
time.  Two  more  secretaries  plus  two  part-time 
girls  answer  correspondence  and  send  out 
a  newsletter  to  Tunney's  constituents.  His 
•'legislative  assistant"  must  write  press  re- 
leases and  handle  other  chores.  Result:  not 
one  person  on  his  staff  of  ten  can  devote  full 
time  to  leglslaUon,  research  and  program 
evaluation. 

Committee  staffs  present  an  even  more  dis- 
mal picture.  The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  a  catch-all  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices  that  must  decide  on  money 
bills  totaling  $17  blUlon  for  23  agencies  rang- 
ing from  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  For  their  gargan- 
tuan Job  these  six  Democrats  and  four  Re- 
publicans have  only  three  staffers  I  "Even  If 
we  conscientiously  try  to  decide  whether  a 
program  Is  useful  and  operating  within  legal 
limits,  we  have  to  trust  to  dumb  luck  to  ask 
the  right  questions,"  one  member  told  me. 

For  aU  their  work  our  legislators  vote  them- 
selves $135  million  out  of  the  $184-b<//ton 
federal  budget.  They  appropriate  three  times 
as  much  annually  to  support  an  executive- 
branch  army  of  6800  publicity  agents.  Prof. 
Samuel  Patterson  of  Iowa  State  University 
found  that  Congress  has  only  588  committee 
staffers.  Yet  the  "executive  lobby"  wooing 
legislators  on  behalf  of  federal  agencies  num- 
bers well  over  a  thousand.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  more  bill  drafters 
than  the  entire  House  legislative  counsel. 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  committees 
have  only  40  staffers  to  oversee  our  vast  $81- 
bllUon  defense  operations,  while  the  Pentagon 
maintains  272  "legislative  liaison"  officers. 

2.    INFORM ATION    EXPLOSION 

The  average  Congressman  puts  In  a  60- 
hour  week  during  legislative  sessions,  an 
American  PoUtlcal  Science  Association  study 
found:  15  hours  on  the  House  floor,  11  In 
committee,  24  on  consUtueat  requests,  post- 
masters, military-academy  appointments 
and  such.  He  has  ten  hours  left  for  study- 
ing legislative  Issues. 

Yet  ponder  the  maelstrom  he  faces  I  Mem- 
bers dropped  29,133  blUs  Into  the  last  Con- 
gress' hoppers  and  voted  1002  of  them  Into 
law.  Their  1967  debates  filled  36,420  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  triple  the  num- 
ber when  Congress  last  renovated  Itself  by 


the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
The  Cfovernment  Printing  Office  last  year 
alone  groimd  out  248,152  pages  of  printed 
committee  testlmqny,  the  equivalent  of  287 
Gone  With  the  Wind-length  novels,  plus 
27.000  pages  of  committee  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations, more  than  the  23-volume  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. 

Finding  out  anything  In  this  flood  Is  ridic- 
ulously difficult.  Is  It  any  wonder  that.  In 
one  survey.  78  percent  of  the  legislators 
queried  rated  "lack  of  InformaUon"  as  the 
No.  1  problem  preventing  them  from  execut- 
ing their  duties  satisfactorily? 

3.    POOR    evaluation 

One  of  the  great  reforms  supposedly  at- 
tained by  Congressional  reorganization  23 
years  ago  was  specific  provision  for  oversee- 
ing and  evaluating  programs  already  legis- 
lated. Indeed,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
^GAO)  was  speclflcally  commissioned  to  per- 
form expenditure  analyses.  But  Congress 
never  voted  the  money  to  give  GAO  the 
manpower  to  do  the  job.  Worse,  a  survey 
shows  that  the  20  House  committees  do  not 
themselves  systematically  evaluate  programs 
under  their  JurlsdlcUon.  "We  vote  all  these 
programs  and  money  and  do  not  follow 
through  carefully  to  see  what  the  Impact  of 
our  actions  is,"  Rep.  John  Brademas  (D- 
Ind.»  complained  to  the  Joint  Committee 
un  Organization. 

4.    CRAZT-QUILT   COMMITTEES 

The  535  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate divide  themselves  into  36  committees,  376 
subcommittees,  plus  uncounted  boards,  com- 
missions and  caucuses.  Senators  average  20 
assignments  each.  Representatives  seven. 
This  tangled  maze  of  jurisdictions  defines  ra- 
tional, comprehensive  policy-making.  In  the 
House  18  committees  oversee  one  or  more 
educational  programs  scattered  over  42  agen- 
cies, dispensing  upwards  of  $10  billion.  One 
committee  considers  new  highways  to  bring 
more  cars  downtown,  and  another  works  on 
mass  transit  to  keep  cars  out.  Funds  are 
appropriated  for  the  reclamation  of  South- 
western desert  so  that  bumper  cottoi3f  crops 
may  be  grown^at  the  same  time  Southeast- 
ern farmers  are  paid  to  retire  their  acreage 
to  prevent  surpluses.  Says  Rep.  Fred  Schwen- 
gel.  (R.-Iowa)  :  "No  single  unit  of  Congress 
is  looking  across  the  board  at  the  sum  of  the 
nation's  goals  and  resources." 


S.  CLOSED  DOORS  AND  DEALS 

Committee  chairmen  guard  their  domains 
like  Oriental  satraps,  arrogating  crucial  de- 
cisions the  Hou.se  should  make  after  thor- 
ough debate.  The  1946  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  requires  open  hearings  unless 
a  majority  specifically  votes  otherwise,  but 
chairmen  frequently  disregard  it.  Foreign 
and  military  affairs  may  require  secrecy.  But 
does  the  House  Agricultiu*  Ctxiunittee  re- 
quire secrecy  In  53  percent  of  Its  meetings? 
Protests  former  Rep.  Tom  Curtis  (R.-Mo). 
"Legislative  hearings  should  be  open  so  peo- 
ple can  see  Just  how  badly  some  of  these 
programs  have  been  mismanaged.  Congress- 
slonal  secrecy  Is  a  scandal." 

Indeed  It  Is.  By  monopolizing  crucial  data 
behind  closed  doors,  chairmen  and  senior 
committee  members  are  able  to  monopolize 
crucial  policy  decisions,  leaving  rank-and-file 
members  In  the  dAk  on  many  complex  is- 
sues. This  kind  of  power  pays  off  In  a  cozy 
spoils-system  alliance  that  often  soaks  the 
taxpayer  and  Ignores  the  country's  real  needs. 
Thus,  It  Is  not  strange  that  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  should 
shower  rural  DeKalb  County.  Tenn.  (popu- 
lation 12.000),  with  "Model  City"  grants  to 
the  tune  of  $4.7  mlUlon,  ahead  of  147  real 
clUes.  DeKalb's  foremost  native  Just  happens 
to  be  Chairman  Joe  L.  Evlns  of  the  House 
subcommittee  that  oversees  HUD's  appro- 
priations. 
What  can  be  done?  Plenty. 
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nizatlon.  They  unanimously  recommended  a 
reform  package  including  a  modem  Infor- 
mation system,  restrained  powers  of  com- 
mittee chairmen,  more  adequate  staffing  and 
improved  legislative  evaluation. 

In  1967  the  Senate,  after  six  weeks  of  de- 
bate, approved  modernization  by  a  vote  of 
75  to  9.  But  the  entrenched  powers  of  the 
House,  led  by  Speaker  John  McCormack  77 
last  year  would  not  even  permit  the  bill  to 
come  to  the  floor  for  consideration.  This  year 
dozens  of  Democrats  and  Republicans,  led  by 
Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  (R.-m.),  are  push- 
ing modernization.  Though  Representative 
Rumsfeld's  bill,  H.R.  6278.  would  be  only  f 
modest  beginning,  it  would  at  least  create 
a  permanent  committee  to  Institute  con- 
tinuous improvemenu  in  legislative  ma- 
chinery and  procedures. 

Congressional  modernization  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  tough-minded  legislators  who  do 
th^r  homework,  ask  the  hard  questions  and 
demand  no-nonsense  answers.  But  It  can  help 
them  by  reducing  diversions  and  confusion 

thai,^'""Jvf^^^^'"  *"^*»  «*P«"  help  in  mar- 
sha  ing  the  facts  that  can  Illuminate  complex 
decisions.  What  happens  to  H.R  6278  In- 
volves nothing  less  than  the  issue  of  whether 
we  Shall  be  ruled  by  elected  representatives 
or  a  bureaucratic  elite.  Find  out  how  your 
«97B^'^™*"  *"'*  Senators  stand  on  H.R 
6278  today-and  let  them  know  how  you 
feel  about  It. 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
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<Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
statement  by  the  President  of  the  United 
otates. ) 

Mr^  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  body  of  the  Record  the 
following  statement  by  President  Nixon 
Which  concerns  his  domestic  program. 
Statement  by  the  President 

The  Administration's  first  full  review  of 
the  Federal  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  is 

we^k  l°Z',r-  ^  "  '■""''•  "^'^^^^i  next 
week  I  shall  send  a  series  of  budget  alnend- 
ments  to  the  Congress.  '"nena 

Amendments  for  most  agencies  will  go  for- 
ward within  a  few  days.  The  overall  totals  are 
now  being  made  available. 

The  budget  that  we  inherited  from  the 
previous  Administration  in  January  stated 
the  estimated  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 

rhi?  .f^'^'^ '  ^""°°-  °"^  examination  oJ 
that  budget  reveals  that  some  of  these  esti- 
mates—notably those  for  interest  on  the 
Federal  debt  and  farm  price  support  pay- 

m!w  ^K^  '"™^"«  °"'  ^  ^  ^°  low.  After 
making  the  necessary  adjustments  to  cover 
these  underestimated  items,  we  find  that  the 
actual  expenditures  budget  submitted  bv  the 
previous  Administration  Is  $196  9  billion 
«r,LH?  P'"°P°^°g  new  reductions  in  Federal 
spend  ng  of  $4.0  billion,  reducing  the  overall 

S?^2  Q  hfnf^"'r  ^°^  '^^  '=°'"'"8  «^«1  year  to 
«192  9  billion.  I  am  also  recommending  to  the 
Congress  cuts  totalling  $5.5  billion  in  appro- 
priauons  requests  and  other  budget  author- 
ity—thereby  reducing  significantly   the   fu- 

go'ernS'^'  °'"«"'°'"  °^  ^^«  ^"^^^ 
Our  proposals  mean  not  only  a  substanUal 
cutback  in  the  spending  of  taJ dollar  mfhi 
coming  year,  but  a  substanUal  reduction  In 
claims  against  future  tax  dollars  and  future 
budgets.  With  this  approach,  we  believe  wl 
^n^'n.r,'^^^  *  necessary  and  significant  be- 
ginning toward  bringing  the  Federal  budget 
under  closer  Presidential  control;  we  have 
taken  the  reins  firmly  In  hand 
f^,^^  '•ecognlze,  however,  the  responsibility 
for  budget  control  Is  a  continuing  one  For 
the  past  eight  years— the  sole  exception  being 
the  current  year— our  government  has  run 


an  uninterrupted  string  of  budget  deficits 
Our  actions  now,  we  believe,  have  brought 
an  end  to  the  era  of  the  chronic  budeet 
deficit. 

As  a  result  of  this  review  and  these  cut- 
backs, we  are  proposing  the  largest  budget 
surplus  in  eighteen  years- and  tht  fourth 
largest  In  our  history— a  surplus  of  $5.8  bil- 
lion dollars  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

We  believe  that  a  surplus  of  this  magni- 
tude will  speak  louder  than  any  words  to  the 
business  and  labor  communities  In  this 
country  and  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  Is  determined  to  bring  a  halt  to  the 
infiatlonary  spiral  which  has  serlouslv 
affected  our  economy  these  last  four  years 
In  the  last  thlrty-slx  months,  inflation  has 
seriously  eroded  the  value  of  every  pay  raise 
won  by  the  average  wage  earner;  It  has  done 
unquestionable  harm  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  very  poor  In  our  society  and  those 
millions  of  Americans  living  on  pensions  and 
Social  Security;  It  has  weakened  our  inter- 
national payments  position;  it  has  sapped 
foreign  and  domestic  confidence  in  the 
American  dollar, 

Inflation  is  the  most  disguised  aVid  least 
Just  of  all  the  taxes  that  can  be  Imposed- 
and  we  intend  to  lift  that  hidden  tax  off  the 
backs  of  an  over-taxed  people. 

These  reductions  in  spending  cannot  be 
achieved  effortlessly,  or  without  making 
some  very  difficult  decisions  as  to  our  pri- 
orities. But  they  can  be  achieved  by  an  Ad- 
ministration and  a  Congress  dedicated  to 
eliminating  the  crushing  burden  of  Inflation 
and  committed  to  the  responsible  control  of 
the  Federal  budget.  They  can  be  achieved 
f  this  government  is  willing  to  Impose  upon 
Itself  the  same  new  discipline  that  Infla- 
tion and  rising  taxes  have  Imposed  upon  the 
American  wage  earner  and  his  family. 

Some  of  the  decreases  In  the  budget  will 
require  legislation;  others  will  result  from 
smaller  appropriation  requests;  still  others 
will  come  from  executive  actions  that  I  have 
directed  be  taken.  In  sum.  these  reductions 
constitute  my  best  Judgment  as  to  where 
to  reduce  thu  budget  to  bring  the  accelera- 
tion of  Federal  spending  under  control. 

But  even  In  the  wake  of  these  cuts— which 
we  believe  to  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  all 
Americans— great  resources  remain  at  our 
disposal  to  do  the  work  that  needs  to  be 
done  In  our  society. 

,Ji^^  example.  I  am  proposing  for  fiscal  yeai 
1970  a  level  of  spending  for  our  domestic 
problems  My^  billion  higher  than  the  figure 
for  the  flscal  year  1969. 

This  Administration  will  never  turn  its 
back  upon  the  growing  needs  of  the  American 
people.  That  is  why  domestic  spending  in  the 
coming  year— even  after  these  cuts— will  far 
exceed  that  for  any  other  year  In  American 
history. 

We  have  come  Into  office  convinced  that 
there  are  better  ways  than  the  old  ways  to 
solve  new  problems:  and  we  Intend  to  explore 
these  more  hopeful  approaches. 

With  regard  to  specific  cuts,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  already  Identified  reductions 
in  defense  budget  outlays  of  $l.i  billion  We 
believe  these  cuts  will  enhance  our  economic 
security  without  risk  to  our  national  security 
Information  with  regard  to  other  specific 
cuts  will  be  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  Tuesday. 

As  part  of  the  budget  review.  I  have  di- 
rected that  a  substantial  reduction  be  made 
m  the  level  of  Federal  employment  recom- 
mended by  the  preceding  Administration  As 
a  result,  full-time  employment  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  by  the  close  of  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  will  be  more  than  46,000  below  that 
recommended  in  the  January  budget. 

These  reductions  will  not  be  made  "across 
the  board,  "  but  selectively,  since  manpower 
for  vital  needs  such  as  crime  control  will 
have  to  be  increased. 

Consistent  with  these  objectives  I  will  ask 
Congress  for  repeal  of  Section  201  of  the  Rev- 
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enue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act,  which  im- 
poses restrictions  on  hiring  in  the  executive 
branch.  I  am  In  full  accord  with  the  objective 
of  that  legislation.  However,  that  objective 
is  best  achieved,  not  through  some  arbitrary 
limitation,  but  through  leadership  deter- 
mined to  reduce  jiersonnel  and  willing  to 
make  the  difficult  decisions  as  to  where  the 
cuts  should  come. 

Just  as  we  have  made  the  Judgments  as  to 
where  the  Federal  budget  should  be  cut.  so 
we  ask  lor  the  authority  to  determine  those 
areas  where  the  reduction  of  personnel  can 
most  beneficially  be  made. 

Although  the  officials  of  this  Administra- 
tion have  worked  long  and  hard  conducting 
this  review  of  Federal  expenditures  and  em- 
ployment, the  1970  budget  is  not  yet  a  fin- 
ished effort.  Conditions  affecting  the  budget 
change  constantly. 

What  will  remain  constant,  however,  is  our 
determination  to  rein  in  this  rising  cost  of 
living  and  to  spend  the  tax  dollars  of  the 
American  people  with  a  full  awareness  of  the 
personal   effort  and   labor   they   represent. 


JOB   CORPS   CLOSURES 

(Mr.  TXJNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
decision  by  the  President  to  close  57  Job 
Corps  centers  has  caused  great  concern 
in  the  Congress  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee is  now  conducting  hearings  on 
the  matter  and  -the  Senate  has  similar 
plans. 

I  believe  that  the  President  should 
postpone  any  final  decision  on  the  closure 
of  Job  Corps  centers  until  the  Congress 
has  concluded  its  hearings.  Preliminary 
estimates  by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  indicate  that  precipi- 
tous closures  would  actually  cost  more 
than  it  would  save — both  in  economic  and 
human  resources. 

The  Job  Corps  was  designed  to  provide 
education  and  job  skills  for  young  people 
who  are  considered  unemployable.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  these  young  people  if 
their  last  hope  is  erased?  I  do  not  believe 
this  question  was  answered  when  the  de- 
cision to  shut  down  57  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters was  made.  It  needs  to  be  considered. 

The  abrupt  closure  of  these  camps  was 
a  severe  blow  to  thousands  of  young 
people  who  are  in  Job  Corps  because  it 
was  for  them  a  final  hope  for  permanent 
employment.  In  California,  Camp  Parks 
Center  is  slated  for  closure.  This  is  an 
urban  Job  Corps  center  with  2,000  en- 
rollees  who  are  being  provided  with  in- 
tensive and  specialized  job  training  and 
educational  programs.  When  Camp  Parks • 
is  shut  down,  most  of  the  2,000  enrollees 
will  be  returning  to  Watts  in  Los  An- 
geles— unskilled  and  further  alienated 
from  the  community. 

The  closure  of  many  conservation  Job 
Corps  camps  in  California  will  also  re- 
sult in  returning  alienated  young  people 
back  into  urban  communities  unskilled, 
disillusioned,  and  without  a  stake  in  the 
future.  Among  the  conservation  centers 
slated  for  closure  in  California  are  Oak 
Glen,  Alder  Springs,  Penner  Canyon, 
Five  Mile,  Sly  Park,  and  Toy  on.  There 
are  about  200  young  people  enrolled  in 
each  of  these  conservation  campus.  While 
being  provided  with  job  skills  and  voca- 


tional education  these  young  people  are 
performing  much  needed  resource  con- 
servation work. 

This  Nation  has  called  for  creation  of 
jobs  rather  than  the  expansion  of  wel- 
fare. By  the  end  of  1968,  over  200,000 
young  people  had  taken  part  in  the  Job 
Corps  program.  In  1968  the  rate  of  un- 
employment for  those  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  was  12  percent.  Most  of 
these  young  people  are  unemployables  in 
their  communities.  The  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters were  giving  the  unemployable  the 
motivatioii  and  skill  with  which  to  find 
jobs — subsequently  a  stake  in  their  com- 
munity. A  decision  to  shut  this  door  to 
opportunity  in  the  face  of  young  people 
who  are  already  alienated  from  society 
should  not  be  made  without  careful  con- 
sideration. The  only  answer  up  to  now 
has  been  the  Job  Corps  center.  It  dis- 
tresses me  to  see  thousands  of  disillu- 
sioned young  people  turned  back  to  the 
streets  of  urban  ghettos.  This  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  economy  or  hu- 
manity. 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEE  AND 
SELF-DESCRIBED  MARXIST  SO- 
CIALIST. ADVOCATES  PHYSICAL 
TAKEOVER  OF  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  an  employee  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  who  also 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  called  upon  this 
city's  black  community  to  "get  angry  and 
take  over  the  schools,  physically,"  in  or- 
der to  improve  them. 

This  was  not  an  idle  call,  Mr.  Speaker. 
This  same  militant  Federal  employee- 
school  board  member,  who  describes  him- 
self as  a  Marxist  Socialist  who  advocates 
the  overthrow  of  the  American  free- 
enterprise  system  by  force  and  violence, 
bragged  that  "I  got  Swahili  because  I  got 
50  students  to  come  down  and  raise  hell 
and  disrupt  the  meeting  until  the  Board 
agreed  to  Swahili,"  and  that  when  cer- 
tain citizens  objected  to  the  design  of  a 
proposed  school,  "I  told  them  to  get  a 
couple  hundred  people  come  down  and 
bust  up  the  meeting.  They  did,  and  we 
put  off  construction  of  the  building." 

This  man  Julius  Hobson  is  dangerous. 
Mr.  Speaker.  He  must  be  stopped  from 
destroying  the  last  vestage  of  sanity  in 
the  administration  of  the  school  system 
in  this  city. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  when  Mr.  Hob- 
'son  referred  to  himself  in  a  speech  to  a 
suburban  high  school  group  as  a  Marxist 
Socialist  who  believes  that  the  American 
free-enterprise  system  must  be  over- 
thrown by  force  and  violence,  I  asked 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  who  paid  his  salary,  to 
insist  that  Mr.  Hobson  complete  a  new 
form  application  for  Federal  employ- 
ment, and  specifically  that  he  answer 
question  No.  27  on  a  "Form  57,"  which 
read  as  follows: 

Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  any 
foreign  or  domestic  organization,  association, 
movement,  group  or  combination  of  persons 
which  Is  totalitarian,  Faclst,  Communist,  or 


subversive,  or  which  has  adopted,  or  shows,  a 
policy  of  advocating  or  approving  the  com- 
mission of  acts  of  force  or  violence  to  deny 
other  persons  their  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  or  which  seeks 
to  alter  the  form  of  government  of  the  United 
States  by  unconstitutional  means. 

After  2  months  of  "consultation," 
former  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  advised  me  in 
January  of  last  year: 

We  have  consulted  with  the  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
as  suggested  In  your  letter.  We  are  Informed 
that  the  statements  attributed  to  Mr.  Hob- 
son In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  No- 
vember 13,  1967.  are  not  In  violation  of  Civil 
Service  rules  or  regulations  and  do  not  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  asking  Mr.  Hobson  to  com- 
plete a  new  Form  57,  "Application  lor  Federal 
Employment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  has  repeat- 
edly included  language  in  appropria- 
tions measures,  the  first  of  which  was  a 
direct  result  of  Julius  Hobson's  call  in 
May  of  1967  for  Negroes  to  arm  them- 
selves against  the  police,  to  deny  Fed- 
eral funds  to  anyone  convicted  of  incit- 
ing, promoting,  or  carrying  on  a  riot, 
or  any  group  activity  resulting  in  ma- 
terial damage  to  property  or  injury  to 
persons.  Yet,  Mr.  Hobson,  who  has  led 
marches  on  school  grounds,  police  sta- 
tions, distributed  inflammatoi-y  hand- 
bills, who  has  made  speeches  entitled 
"Uncle  Sam  Is  a  Bigot"  in  front  of  his 
own  office  and  elsewhere,  and  who  now 
is  calling  on  the  black  community  to  take 
over  the  schools  physically,  continues 
to  be  paid  by  both  the  Federal  and  the 
District  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  asked  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  enlist  his  Internal  Security  Division 
and  Criminal  Division  in  determining 
whether  Mr.  Hobson  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted for  violation  of  Federal  statutes. 
I  have  asked  him,  as  well  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to 
rule  on  his  eligibility  for  continued  em- 
ployment, and  I  have  alerted  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  these  actions  with  a 
request  that  they,  too,  determine  what 
disciplinary  action  can  be  taken  against 
him. 

Again  I  say,  Julius  Hobson  must  be 
stopped,  Mr.  Speaker.  Now  is  the  time  to 
do  it.  Not  tomorrow,  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  long  campaign  to  destroy  the 
District  schools  and  moves  on  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  newspaper  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Post  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  speech  made  at 
Georgetown  University  by  Julius  Hobson 
last  night: 

School  Seizures  Seen  Way  To 
Improve  Them 
(By  Paul  Hodge) 
Washington    School    Board    member    Jul- 
ius Hobson  told  Georgetown  University  stu- 
dents last  night  the  city's  "black  commu- 
nity Is  going  to  have  to  get  angry  and  take 
over  the  schools,  physically"  in  order  to  im- 
prove them. 

He  also  told  the  students  that  he  waa  a 
Marxist  socialist  and  btUeves  that  the  Amer- 
ican free-enterprise  system  "must  be  over- 
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thrown  by  force  a|id  violence"  before  the  gap 
can  be  bridged  bftween  the  Nation's  haves 
and  havenots.        i 

Washington's  students  "have  nothing  to 
lose  by  raising  hell  .  .  .  (even  If)  they  take 
over,  control,  ocdupy  the  schools.  Nothing 
more  can  happenj  to  them  .  .  .  They  have 
nothing  to  lose  b\<t  their  Ignorance,"  the  46- 
year-old  economist  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration  said. 

Hobson  clalmedi  credit  for  recent  school 
Board  approval  olj  a  black  studies  program 
In  the  schools.  Introduction  of  a  course  In 
Swahlll  and  for  bilking  construction  of  the 
new  Takoma  Elementary  School. 

"I  got  Swahlll  l^ecause  I  got  50  students 
to  come  down  andlralse  hell  and  disrupt  the 
meeting  until  the  Board  agreed  to  Swahlll," 
he  said.  I 

To  opponents  oi  the  proposed  design  for 
the  Takoma  School  "I  told  them  to  get  a 
couple  hundred  pecple,  come  down  and  bust 
up  the  meeting.  Thfcy  did,  and  we  put  off  con- 
struction of  the  building." 

He  criticized  his  fellow  School  Board  mem- 
bers and  Negroes  \<ho  attempted  to  Improve 
the  political  and  Educational  systems  from 
within,  and  said  tiat  he  would  not  be  sur- 
prised If.  violence  flared. 

3l)eakl,Qg.  durlrtg  Georgetown's  Black 
Awareness  Week.  Hobson  said  he  "believes  In 
force  and  violence  "because  "It  Is  not  possible 
to  solve  the  social  problems  under  the  present 
economic  and  social  sjrstem." 

He  said  "I'm  p^sonally  a  socialist  and 
believe  in  the  soc^il-economlc  theories  of 
Karl  Marx,"  And  ha  said  twice,  for  some  dls- 
beUevelng  students. ithat  he  felt  "the  struggle 
la  International.  wi)rldwlde  and  we  should 
make  use  of  resoutces  outside  the  United 
States  .  Including  Cuba  and  China,"  In 
the  fight  against  capitalism. 

"The  destruction  bf  capitalism  Is  essential 
to  ending  poverty.  Tou  can't  have  political 
democracy  wlthouti  economic  democracy " 
Hobson  asserted.       I 

To  some  of  the  l6o  students  present  who 
questioned  his  advocating  violence,  he  an- 
swered that  violence  U  In  the  American  tra- 
dition. "We  are  thel  most  violent  nation  in 
the  history  of  mankind  .  .  .  it's  our  way  of 
life." 

Hobson  said  Wasiilngton's  school  system 
Is  violating  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright's  1987  de- 
cision by  continuing  to  spend  school  money 
unequally  among  cl(  y  schools.  "Wilson  High 
School  students  ar«  getting  21  books  per 
chUd,  while  at  Dunbar  High  School  they  get 
six  per  child,"  he  s«ld,  and  "Wilson  spends 
•820  on  each  pupil  compared  to  $425  at  Dun- 
bar," 

He  said  he  was  gding  back  to  court  with 
these  and  other  "maldistribution"  flgiires  and 
force  a  more  equal  <J  istrlbuUon. 
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Mr.  CoNABLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Landcrebe),  for  30  minutes,  on  April  17; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Landgrebe)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PnciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  on 
April  17,  1969;  and  to' revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Retjss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 


Mr.  RoGBRs  of  Florida  In  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Praser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSIONS    OP   REMARKS 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STOKES.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Thursday.  April  17,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 
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LEAVE  O^  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  (lonsent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Cunningham 
(at  the  request  of  |lr.  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
for  today,  on  accoujit  of  official  business' 


SPECIAL  OR 


:r*IRS 


GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House.!  following  the  legis- 
laUve  program  an<|  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,! was  granted  to- 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  13  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  tnatter. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow 
April  17;  to  revise  land  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  Extraneous  matter 

Mr.  PiNDLKY  (at  I  the  request  of  Mr. 
Landgrkbb),  for  30  minutes,  on  April  17- 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  mfitter. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  Include  President 
Nixon's  review  of  1970  budget. 

Mr.  Saylor  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Zablocki  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  In  five 
Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Landgrebe)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Watson  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  McKnzally. 

Mr.  Stafford. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Horton  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jaot. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Mr.  PiSH. 
Mr.  Rumsfeld. 
Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bray  in  Ave  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  William  D.  Pord  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Pascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottingbr  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  In  three  in- 
stances. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

685.  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneflciarles  third-  and  sixth- 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

686.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  mall  service  for  Mamie  Doud  Eis- 
enhower, widow  of  former  President  Dwlght 
David  Elsenhower;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

687.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  administration  and  management 
of  the  biology  and  medicine  research  pro- 
gram of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

688.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  ae  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALBERT: 
H.R.  10168.  A  bill  to  provide  maU  service 
for  Mamie  Doud  Eisenhower,  widow  of  for- 
mer   President    Dwlght    David    Eisenhower 
By  Mr.  BARING : 
H.R.  10159.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  compensate  certain  permit- 
tees where  permits  for  summer  or  recreation- 
type  residences  on  national  forest  lands  are 
terminated  and  not  renewed,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  AgricultTire 
H.R.  10160.  A    bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  texUle  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRCYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
HJR.  10161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


By  Mr.  CARTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Duncan) : 

H.R.  10162.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
Uahment  of  a  national  cemetery  adjacent  to 
the  Manassas  Battlefield   Park,   Va.;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLETVELAND: 

H.R.  10163.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  section  763(e),  to  eliminate  the 
maximum  and  minimum  limitations  upon 
the  annual  salary  of  reporters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENNEY : 

H.R.  10164.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol  system   on  the   importation   of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PISH: 

HM.  10165.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Llnden- 
wald  Historic  Site  at  Klnderhook,  N.Y.,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  10166.  A   bill    to   regulate   and    foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

HJl.  10167.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  work  clothing  for 
postal  field  service  employees  engaged  in 
vehicle  repair  or  maintenance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  I>oet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

H.R.  10168.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  in 
raising  revenues  by  making  more  uniform 
the  incidence  and  rate  of  tax  im|X)6ed  by 
States  on  the  severance  of  minerals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  10169.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  10170.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
shipment  for  use  In  the  United  States  of  the 
chemical  compwund  known  as  DDT;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  10171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act.  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  service  of  employees  there- 
on." approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10172.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10173.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  piUTXJses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  10174.  A  bill.  Voluntary  MiUtary  Serv- 
ice Act:  to  the  committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  10175.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  Improve  the  roads  and 
certain  other  facilities  In  Klsatcble  National 
Forest  In  Louisiana;  to  the  Commttee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  10176.  A  biU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  service 
as  an  enroUee  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  10177.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  estabUsh  the  age  of  16  years 
as  the  minimum  age  for  employment  on  na- 
tional forest  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10178.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  release 
of  100.000  short  tons  of  lead  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  McCLORT: 

H.R.  10179.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  nke- 
ness  of  the  late  I>wlght  David  Elsenhower 
shaU  ai^ear  on  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  the 
denomination  of  $1  printed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 

HJl.  10180.  A  bin  relating  to  the  Ux 
treatment  of  certain  indebtedness  Incurred 
by  corporations  tn  acquiring  stock  of  other 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

HJl.  10181.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  limitation 
(added  by  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967)  on  the  number  of  children  who  may 
receive  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  title  IV  shall  not  apply  before 
the  third  calendar  qiiarter  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 

HJl.  10182.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full  an- 
nuity for  any  Individual  who  has  completed 
30  years  of  railroad  service,  without  regard 
to  such  Individual's  age;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  10183.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  to  provide  that  the  limit 
on  the  amount  bf  compensation  which  may 
be  taken  into  account  In  computing  annui- 
ties and  tax  liability  shall  be  determined  on 
an  annual  basis  (rather  than  on  a  monthly 
basis  as  at  present) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

HR.  10184.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Sioux  Tribe 
of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  10185.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  ex- 
tend to  mentally  retarded  or  physically  han- 
dicapped dependents  of  certain  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
the  special  care  now  provided  to  similarly 
afflicted  dependents  of  members  on  active 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  10186.  A  bin  to  establish  an  emer- 
gency program  of  direct  Federal  assistance 
In  the  form  of  direct  grants  and  loans  to 
certain  hospitals  In  crtlcal  need  of  new  fa- 
cilities in  order  to  meet  increasing  demands 
for  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  F\>relgn  Commerce. 

HR.  10187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant  visas  available  for  Immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10188.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  to  require  repay- 
ment of  amounts  paid  for  the  training  of 
merchant  marine  officers  who  do  not  serve 
In  the  merchant  marine  or  Armed  FVjrces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  10189.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eUgibUlty  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disabUlty  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  10190.  A.  bill  to  provide  additional 
Federal  assistance  In  connection  with  the 
construction,  alteration,  or  Improvement  or 
air  carrier  and  general  purpose  airports,  air- 
port terminals,  and  related  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  F\)relgn  Commerce. 

HJl.  10191.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  pen- 
alty  of   law   in   the   decennial   censuses   of 


population,  unemployment,  and  housing,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

HJl.  10192.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sharing 
with  the  State  and  local  governments  of  a 
portion  of  the  tax  revenues  received  by  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
HJl.  10193.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  natives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  10194.  A  bin  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  Increase  the  amount  of  the 
annual  contributions  which  may  be  paid 
thereunder  with  respect  to  low-rent  housing 
projects  by  estabUshlng  a  more  realistic  sub- 
sidy formula,  and  to  permit  Increases  In  the 
statutory  per  room  cost  limits  appUcable  to 
such  projects  to  the  extent  necessary  to  re- 
flect rises  In  construction  costs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN; 
H.R.  10196.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  town 
of  Glocester,  R.I.;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  10196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
nierce. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
HJl.  10197.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  a  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  benefit 
from  82V2  to  100  percent  of  the  Insured  indl- 
vldual's  primary  Insurance  amount;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  10198.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  holds  certain  lands  In  trust  for  the 
Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR.  10199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  ard  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WTHALLEY: 
H.R.  10200.  A  bni  to  designate  the  stadium 
constructed  In  the  District  of  Columbia  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium  Act  of  1967  as  the  "Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower Memorial  Stadium";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  10201.  A  Wn  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  certain  Improvements  on  the 
Blue  River,  vicinity  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.  and 
Kans.,  in  the  Interest  of  flood  control,  water 
quality  control,  recreation,  and  fiah  and  wild- 
life enhancement;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
HJl.  10202.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
munition from  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  10203.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  change  the  date  on 
which  income  tax  returns  shall  be  filed;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO; 
H.R.  10204.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  If  any  of  certain  relatives 
of  such  member  dies.  Is  captured,  is  missing 
In  action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result 
of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  combat 
area;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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olina, Mr.  Bhothili  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Matsunaga,   Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  MuRPHT  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr    Eilbero,   Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  CoRMAN.  Mr.  Pdlton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Kee.  Mr.  Ruppe.  and  Mr. 
Pascell) : 
H  R    10219.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the-  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   WIDNALL: 
H.R,    10220.  A   bill    to  promote  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  International  conflict,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    WRIGHT: 
HR    10221.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Dinosaur    Trail    National 
Monument    in    the    State   of   Texas:    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

H.R  10222  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  ESHLEMAN: 
H.J.  Res  653.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   PASSMAN: 

H  J  Res.  654.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H  J.  Res.  655.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  un- 
fair methods  of  competition  and  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  the  home  im- 
provement industry,  to  expand  Its  enforce- 
ment activities  In  this  area,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   TEAGUE  of  Calif ornla  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.J.  Res.  656.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
the  week  of  May  24  through  May  30  as  "Na- 
tional Memorial  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr    WATSON: 
H.J.   Res.   657.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an   amendment   to   the  Constitution  of   the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Adams.    Mr.    Anderson    of 
California,   Mr    Biagci,   Mr    Boland, 
Mr.     Brademas.     Mr.     Corman,     Mr. 
DiGcs,     Mr.     DtTLSKi.     Mr.     Edwards 
of    California,    Mr.    Farbstein,    Mr. 
Feichan.      Mr.      Galifianakis,      Mr. 
Grat.   Mrs.   Green   of   Oregon.   Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way,  Mr.   Helstoski,   Mr.   Hdncate, 
Mr.   Howard,   Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.   Mc- 
Carthy. Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moorhead, 
and  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  201.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  the  memorial  trib- 
utes deUvered  In  Congress  on  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  Francis  Kennedy;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr    WILUAM  D.  FORD   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,  Mr.   Ottincer,   Mr.  Pat- 
ten,  Mr.   Perkins,   Mr.   Podell,   Mr. 
Ryan.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr.  Tiernan): 
H.  Con.  Res.  202.  Concurrent  resolution    to 
print  additional  copies  of  the  memorial  trib- 
utes delivered  In  Congress  on  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  Francis  Kennedy;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration 
By  Mr   HALPERN: 
H,   Con    Res.    203.   Concurrent  resolution. 
Blafra,  the  need  for  an  Immediate  cease-fire; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

117.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington,  rela- 
tive to  the  financing  of  various  facilities  in 
the  North  Cascades  National  Forests;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

118.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  studying 
the  effects  of  cannlbls,  or  marihuana,  on 
man;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

119.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  making  cer- 
tain medical  information  available  to  the 
Indiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare  In  the 
cases  of  applicants  for,  or  recipients  of,  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  benefits  and 
assistance  to  disabled  persons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  10223.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Charles 
J.  Hller,  Robert  F.  Cheatwood,  Walter  R.  Cot- 
ton. Ernest  Levy,  Kenneth  Greene,  and  Keu- 
neth   L.   March;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  10224,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mazen 
As'ad  Sa'ld;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.    10225.    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Miguel  Herranz;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.    10226.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Edna 
Leers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
HR.  10227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  John 
E.  Bourgeois:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  10228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Minna;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    ROGERS   of   Florida    (by   re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  10229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
J.   Athanasakes;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaMfornia: 
H.R.  10230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Karen 
Hanna  Dethlefsen;  to  the  Ccwnmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.    10231.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Yum 
Poo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  W ATKINS: 
H.R.   10232,  A  mil  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd 
T.  Eastburn;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R,  10233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cmdr. 
Albert  G,  Berry,  Jr,;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aristeo 
Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO : 
H.R.  10235.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
the  vessel  Mouette  in  the  coastwise  trade;  to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 


PETITIONS.    ETC, 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

94.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Madison.  Wis.,  relative  to  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

95.  Also,  petition  of  Andrew  W.  Schroeffel. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif,,  relative  to  the  Judiciary; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


April  16,  1969 
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TRIBUTE     TO     AIR-CONDITIONING 
AND  REFRIGERATION  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  vntGiinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr,  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  seeking  to  assume  an  ever- 
increasing  role  in  the  control  and  polic- 
ing of  the  Nation's  industries,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  comment  on  one  industry 
that  needs  no  policing.  The  air-condi- 
tioning and  refrigeration  industry  po- 
lices itself. 

Ten  years  ago,  leaders  of  the  then 
young  industry  foresaw  the  potential 
growth  of  central  residential  air  condi- 
tioning and  took  positive  action  to  estab- 
lish standards  that  have  insured  con- 
tinued high  quality  and  dependability. 
This  action,  embodied  in  the  Air-Condl- 
tioning  and  Refrigeration  Institute's 
unitary  certification  program  assures  the 
consumer  that  any  central  air-condition- 
ing system  bearing  the  ARI  seal  of  cer- 
tification has  been  subjected  to  rigid 
testing  and  that  the  model  meets  mini- 
mum criteria  for  dependability  and  per- 
formance. 

The  term  "unitary"  is  the  industry 
word  for  a  central  air-conditioning  sys- 
tem. Today,  70  percent  of  the  unitary 
market  consists  of  central  residential 
equipment. 

When  the  unitary  certification  pro- 
gram was  established  in  January  1959, 
under  the  administration  of  the  Air- 
Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  Institute, 
530  models  produced  by  30  manufac- 
turers were  found  to  conform  to  ARI 
standards.  Today,  the  ARI  Directory  of 
Certified  Unitary  Air-Conditioners  con- 
tains more  than  5,000  models  produced 
by  61  participating  manufacturers. 

A  similar  program  covering  unitai-y 
heat  pumps  was  initiated  in  1964:  in 
1965,  ARI  consolidated  the  Certified 
Unitary  Air-Conditioner  Directory  and 
the  Certified  Heat  Pump  Directory. 

Models  listed  in  the  combined  direc- 
tory today  represent  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  production  of  the 
two  types  of  equipment  and  a  similar 
percentage  of  companies  manufacturing 
them. 

As  a  result  of  manufacturers  volun- 
tarily subjecting  their  products  to  the 
rigid  testing  requisite  to  certification 
prior  to  placing  them  on  the  market,  the 
American  consumer  is  assured  that  any 
certified  imit  he  buys  is  accurately  rated 
from  a  capacity  standpoint  and  is  de- 
pendable. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  the  air- 
conditioning  market,  particularly  in  the 
residential  systems  area,  over  the  past 
10  years  attests  to  the  overall  effective- 
ness of  the  self -policing  action  of  for- 
ward thinking  industry  leaders. 

This  program  assumes  even  greater 
importance  when  it  is  considered  in  light 
of  10  years  of  continuous  grojvth;  10  years 
that  saw  shipments  of  unitary  air  con- 


ditioners increase  from  306,814  units  in 
1959  to  l,225,0f^  units  by  1968,  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  400  percent.  The 
•current  annual  growth  rate  of  this  multi- 
billion-dollar  industry  is  10  to  20  per- 
cent. 

Ten  years  ago,  prior  to  the  initiation 
of  the  certification  program,  the  con- 
sumer buying  a  central  air-conditioning 
system  was  faced  with  a  bewildering 
number  of  performance  ratings  and 
claims.  Some  units  were  rated  according 
to  the  horsepower  of  their  compressor 
motors;  others  were  rated  in  tons;  and, 
still  others  in  electrical  watts  input.  As 
a  result,  an  individual  not  having  an 
engineering  degree  found  it  practically 
impossible  to  compare  the  capacity  of 
one  unit  against  another. 

Today,  all  certified  units  are  rated  in 
accordance  with  their  outputs  in  British 
thermal  units  per  hour — B.t.u. — and  the 
consumer  knows  what  he  is  getting  for 
his  dollar. 

To  qualify  for  that  all-important  ARI 
seal  of  certification,  each  new  model,  be- 
fore it  is  put  into  production,  is  submitted 
to  an  independent  laboratory  where  it 
undergoes  stringent  testing.  It  must  meet 
minimum  performance  criteria  to  make 
sure  it  has  the  capacity  claimed  by  the 
manufacturer.  Capacity  and  dependa- 
bility are  the  watchwords  of  the  pro- 
gram. Once  qualified  for  the  ARI  seal  of 
certification,  the  unit  is  not  forgotten. 
Approximately  one-third  of  each  par- 
ticipating manufacturer's  basic  models 
are  tested  at  random  each  year.  A  smaller 
number  of  units  are  called  in  after  hav- 
ing been  shipped  to  distributors  and 
tested  for  capacity  and  performance. 

The  program  has  paid  off,  not  only  for 
the  consumer  and  the  industry,  but  also 
for  the  Government.  An  indication  of  the 
acceptance  of  air  conditioning  generally 
and  certification  as  well,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration requires  that  air  condition- 
ing Installed  in  FHA-guaranteed  homes 
at  the  time  of  construction  shall  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  ARI  standards  upon 
which  the  certification  program  is  based. 
More  recently.  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment as  well  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  come  to  rely  upon  ARI's 
certification  programs. 

The  air-conditioning  and  refrigeration 
industry  did  not  stop  with  the  unitary 
certification  program.  There  are  now 
certification  programs  for  central  system 
humidifiers,  room  fan-coil  units,  room 
air-induction  units,  air-cooling  and  air- 
heating  coils,  central  station  air-han- 
dlers, transport  refrigeration  equip- 
ment— used  in  cooling  refrigerated 
trucks  and  trailers — and  drinking  ■^water 
coolers.  Several  additional  programs  are 
currently  under  development  by  the 
institute. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  airrcon- 
ditioning  and  refrigeration  industry  has 
succeeded  so  thoroughly,  proving  that  in- 
dustries can  regulate  themselves  through 
voluntarily  establishing  and  conforming 
to  sensible  standards  for  its  products. 

That  the  industry  recognized  the  need 
for  regulation  and  certification  and  acted 


to  bring  programs  Into  being  that  protect 
consumers  without  some  Government 
agency  having  to  step  in  is  particularly 
commendable. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  indus- 
try and  the  Air-Conditioning  and  Refrig- 
eration Institute  which  represents  it  for 
their  success.  It  is  another  example  of 
free  enterprise  at  work  under  the  Ameri- 
can system. 


LT.  DON  C.  LEWIS  GIVEN  OUT- 
STANDING AWARD 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marine 
1st  Lt.  Don  C.  Lewis,  of  Texas,  on  April 
8  received  the  Outstanding  Naval  Avi- 
ation Student  of  the  Year  Award,  pre- 
sented annually  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Colonists. 

Lieutenant  Lewis  was  chosen  because 
'of  his  record  of  outstanding  academic 
achievement  and  fiying  ability  as  dem- 
onstrated    through     the     Navy-Marine 
Corps  aviation  training  program. 

This  young  officer,  at  the  age  of  25, 
is  presently  fiying  the  Navy-Marine 
Corps  F-4  Phantom,  a  high-perform- 
ance fighter-attack  jet.  He  is  serving  as 
a  section  leader  for  Fighter-Attack 
Squadron  451  at  the  Beaufort  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  in  South  Carolina. 

A  graduate  of  Junction.  Tex.,  High 
School  and  of  Abilene  Christian  Col- 
lege, Lewis  became  interested  in  avia- 
tion through  his  father  who  owned  a 
Piper  Cub.  An  older  brother,  Ted,  is 
presently  a  commercial  pilot  for  Bran- 
iff,  while  his  younger  brother  flies  for 
Allegheny. 

Lieutenant  Lewis  entered  the  Marine 
Corps  in  January  of  1967  when  he  re- 
ported to  the  officer's  candidate  course 
at  Quantico.  Commissioned  in  March, 
he  then  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Air 
Station  at  Pensacola  for  flight  training. 
While  there  he  was  chosen  student  of 
the  week,  student  of  the  month,  and  also 
made  the  captain's  list  for  academic 
achievement  in  November  of  that  year. 

Married  to  the  former  Miss  Sandra 
Miller  of  Junction,  Tex.,  Lewis  resides 
with  his  wife  and  yoimg  daughter.  Carla 
Renee,  in  Laural  Bay,  S.C. 

At  the  recent  award  ceremony  the 
lieutenant  was  given  a  gold  wristwatch 
engraved  with  this  inscription:  "Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Society.  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Colonists,  to  1st 
Lt.  Don  C.  Lewis.  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  honor  cadet,  1968." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  this  outstanding 
young  American.  It  is  reassuring  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  of  such  energetic,  in- 
telligent, and  dedicated  younfe  men.  In 
just  such  young  men  rests  much  of  the 
hope  for  the  future  of  our  country.  They 
deserve  to  be  recognized  and  encouraged 
at  every  opportunity. 
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PEACE.    COMMERCE,    AND    HONEST 
FRIENDSHIP 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

()r    GEOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSBiQP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  15,  1969 

Mr.  BLACKBtJRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. I  had  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
ing HH.  7432,  4  bUl  which  would  deny 
favored  tax  tpeatment  to  any  tax- 
exempt  organizAtlon  which  engages  in 
political  acUvitj.  The  main  thrust  of 
my  bill  is  to  prevent  labor  unions  from 
using  tax-exem|)t  compulsory  dues  for 
the  support  of  Particular  political  can- 
didates. I 

One  of  my  (iisting\iished  colleagues 
in  the  other  body.  Senator  Paul  Fan- 
nin, recently  presented  a  speech  to  the 
Labor  Relations  Institute.  Federal  Bar 
Association,  relative  to  the  growth  of 
union  power.  Por  the  information  of  my 
colleagaias,  I  hehsby  insert  this  speech 
iikto  the-RECORo:  i 

Pkacx.  CoMicmcx^  and  Honest  Prixndship 
(Speech  by  Senatoi  Paui.  Fannin.  Republican 
of  Arizona,  before  the  Labor  Relations 
Institute,  Pedertl  Bar  AMOdatlon.  Waah- 
ington  Hilton  hotel,  Washington,  D.C.. 
March  6, 1969) 

"We  strongly  believe  that  the  protection  of 
Individual  liberty  \k  the  cornerstone  of  sound 
labor  policy."  I 

That  Is  a  quota^on  from  the  Republican 
platform  of  1968,  ind  I  think  that  contrary 
to  the  general  Idea  that  platforms  are  written 
In  controversy,  Supported  with  vlgoroxia 
rhetoric  or  trepidation  and  then  promptly 
forgotten — we  shal|  see  a  Republican  Admin- 
istration living  upito  Its  platform  and  cam- 
paign promises  4nd  striving  toward  an 
attainable  goal  of  peace,  commerce  and 
honest  friendship.  \ 

The  first  prlorltt  In  labor  policy  for  this 
Administration  will,  I  believe,  be  the  en- 
forcement of  labor  laws  we  have  In  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner  fend  In  the  way  they  are 
written. 

Under  the  previous  Administration  the 
rights  of  Individual  workers  have  too  often 
been  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  labor 
unions,  a  result  i^^lch  Is  contrary  to  the 
Intent  of  the  Federal  labor  policy  as  adopted 
by  Congre«8  In  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  I 

Quoting  again  frtom  the  Republican  Plat- 
form to  which  President  Nixon  pledged  his 
support  upon  accepting  the  Party's  nomina- 
tion last  summer  laMlaml : 

'Today  the  basl0  rights  of  some  workers, 
guaranteed  by  law,  jare  Inadequately  guarded 
against  abuse.  We  1  wlU  assure  these  rights 
through  vigorous  enforcement  of  present 
laws.  Including  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the 
Landrum-Grimn  Ac^,  and  the  addition  of  new 
protections  where  njeeded.  We  will  be  vigilant 
to  prevent  any  administrative  agency  en- 
trusted with  labor-law  enforcement  from 
defying  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  these 
laws." 

I  was  In  Miami  uhen  Mr.  Nixon  accepted 
the  nomination  and  the  platform.  I  know  of 
nothing  he  said  du-lng  the  campaign  which 
contradicted  the  platform  stand.  It  seems 
apparent  to  me  that  he  wlU  continue  to  do 
what  he  Is  pledged  o  do — enforce  the  laws — 
In  the  letter  and  1he  spirit  In  which  they 
were  enacted  by  Ccngrese.  I  believe  he  will 
do  this — not  if  he   »n.  but  iMen  he  can. 

When  the  platfoim  language  spelled  out 
"an  administrative  agency  entrusted  with 
labor-law  enforcemdnt  .  .  .  defying  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  la'ir,"  I  am  reasonably  sure 
the  National  Labor  Elelatlons  Board  was  up- 
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permost  In  the  minds  of  tboee  drafting  the 
platform  langiiage. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  clear.  The  "Ken- 
nedy-Johnson" board  has  not  only  repealed 
the  Landrum-Qrtffln  Act,  but  through  one- 
sided administration  and  persistent — If  not 
consistent — distortion  and  disregard  of 
Congressional  Intent  In  enacting  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  has  rendered  most  of  the  safe- 
guards provided  by  the  Act  for  the  Indi- 
vidual, Ineffective. 

May  I  pause  a  moment  here  to  say  that 
there  are  many  other  points  at  which  the 
Intent  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through 
their  elected  representatives,  has  been  Ig- 
nored by  Executive  flat.  Possibly  the  most 
flagrant  In  the  news  recently  Is  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  C<MnpUance,  which  has 
undertaken  to  set  Itself  up  as  a  complete 
"czar"  m  the  field  of  government  contracts. 
If  the  OPCC  Is  allowed  to  continue  un- 
checked It  WlU  be  Impossible  for  the  De- 
fense Department  to  buy  a  box  of  thumb- 
tacks Without  checking  first  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  This  is  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion— dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  clear 
up  this  overlap  and  contraction.  This  is 
a  digression  from  my  main  theme  and  I 
cite  It  merely  to  point  out  the  general  prob- 
lem and  areas  of  difficulty  encountered  In 
the  quasl-Judlclal  status  of  our  regulatory 
agencies.  This  Is  an  extremely  thorny  area 
and  I  trust  that  In  the  foreseeable  future 
some  of  you  will  come  forward  with  better 
solutions  than  we  now  have  In  the  area  of 
technical  regulations  and  Independent  agen- 
cies. 

To  return  to  my  ptoint — demonstrating 
the  NLRBs  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
Individual,  and  riding  roughshod  over  the 
Intent  of  Congress — If  you  examine  the  leg- 
islative history  and  the  language  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  you  find  that 
It  was  created  with  practically  the  sole  aim 
of  protecting  the  Individual  employee — union 
member.  There  are  simply  no  "protections" 
as  such,  awarded  to  unions. 

Yet,  administration  of  labor  law  by  the 
very  entity  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of 
Individuals,  has  been  twisted  In  such  a  way 
as  to  "protect"  unions  and  leave  the  In- 
dividual open  to  exploitation. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  I  know  there 
are  many,  and  possibly  you  are  familiar  with 
them,  but  some  of  these  cases  are  so  obvious 
m  their  pro-union  bias  that  I  find  It  difficult 
to  believe  them. 

Por  example.  In  1963  when  a  young,  mar- 
ried steelworker  on  the  West  Coast  grew  dis- 
satisfied with  the  representation  he  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  local  Steel  workers  Union, 
he  drove  50  miles  to  an  NLRB  regional  office 
to  Inquire  If  he  had  any  rights  under  the 
law. 

He  was  assured  by  a  government  lawyer 
at  the  NLRB  that  he  had  every  right  to 
seek  to  replace  the  Steelworkers  local  with 
another  union.  He  returned  to  work  and 
proceeded  to  circulate  a  decertification  pe- 
tition. 

As  you  might  Imagine  there  was  an  Im- 
mediate explosion  In  the  local  union's  head- 
quarters. Immediately  the  leaders  scheduled 
a  meeting  to  put  the  young  man  on  trial 
for  "undermining  the  union."  His  request 
for  a  secret  ballot  was  denied.  With  less  than 
a  third  of  the  local's  members  present  the 
President  called  for  a  show  of  hands.  The 
steelworker  was  "convicted"  by  a  vote  of  20 
to  15.  Thereupon  the  young  breadwinner  was 
fined  $500,  suspended  from  the  union  and 
charged  with  the  "costs"  of  his  trial. 

He  filed  charges  with  the  NLRB  and  while 
awaiting  their  decision  was  the  target  of 
continued  union  harassment.  Finally  the 
Board  handed  down  Its  decision.  It  gave  the 
young  man  no  help  and  no  protection. 

The  NLRB  noted  our  young  man  Indeed 
had  the  "right"  to  file  the  petition  as  he 
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did.  But  nonetheless,  the  Board  held  that 
the  union's  "disciplinary  action"  against  him 
was  permlssable.  (Richard  Price  vs.  NLRB 
and  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  APL- 
CIO  No.  164  NLRB  690). 

This  case  demonstrates  that  when  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  and  the  rights  of 
a  union  clash  there  Is  little  question  as  to 
the  winner.  The  employee  invariably  bears 
the  brunt  of  these  decisions.  Is  it  fair  to 
require  that  a  man  belong  to  a  union — 
give  the  man  no  choice — and  then  let  that 
union  choose  to  discipline  him  when  he  does 
what  It  Is  lawfully  his  right  to  do? 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  remedy  this 
situation.  It  Is  S.  434  and  It  would  prohibit 
unions  from  engaging  In  this  sort  of  thing. 

You  have  heard  of  the  famous  Allls-Chal- 
mers  case  In  which  100  union  members  were 
fined  for  refusing  to  engage  In  a  strike  when 
the  union  had  already  called  a  strike  before 
taking  a  vote.  The  legislative  history  so 
clearly  runs  In  the  opp>oalte  direction  to  that 
taken  by  the  NLRB  In  this  case  that  It  again 
defies  belief.  The  NLRB  held  that  a  union  has 
the  right  to  fine  members  for  refusing  to  en- 
gage in  a  strike.  Senator  Taft,  In  responding 
to  critics  debating  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  on 
the  Senate  Floor  who  feared  that  Sec. 
8(b)  (1)  (A)  would  Impair  the  effectiveness  of 
strikes  said  .  .  .  "All  It  would  do  would  be 
outlaw  such  restraints  and  coercion  as  would 
prevent  people  from  going  to  work  if  they 
ivished  to  go  to  loork." 

Mr.  Justice  Black  cited  this  very  language 
In  his  dissent  In  the  AlUs-Chalmers  case  (338 
U.S.  175  (1967)).  Obviously  the  Board  has 
so  twisted  the  law  that  It  now  operates  In  a 
manner  exactly  opposite  that  Intended  by 
Senator  Taft. 

The  Board  holds  that  a  union  may  penalize 
or  fine  any  employee  who  produces  more 
than  the  union  thlnlts  he  should  produce. 
(Wisconsin  Motors  Corp,  146  NLRB  1097 
(1964)). 

The  Board  rules  that  the  employer  must 
turn  over  to  the  union  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  employees  so  that  the  union 
may  contact  them  In  their  homes,  no  matter 
how  much  the  employees  may  object  to  dis- 
closure of  their  home  addresses  and  to  being 
harassed  by  the  union  at  home.  (Excelsior 
Underwear  Co.  166  NLRB  1236  (1966) ) . 

As  an  alleged  "corrective"  of  employer  mis- 
deeds, the  Board  frequently  fastens  a  union 
upon  employees  without  a  vote,  and  Indeed 
even  though  they  may  have  voted  decisively 
against  the  union.  (Bemel  Foam  Products  Co 
146  NLRB  1277  (1964) 

Many  other  examples  could  be  given  to 
show  that  the  entire  thrust  of  the  Labor 
Board  under  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Adminis- 
tration has  been  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
labor  unions  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of 
the  rank  and  file  employees. 

There  are  those  who  point  to  statistics 
showing  Board  decisions  for  and  against 
unions  are  about  evenly  divided.  They  shy 
away  from  a  close  examination  of  the  prec- 
edent setting  cases,  however;  for  there  the 
bias  In  favor  of  the  unions  as  opposed 
to  the  rights  of  the  Individual  Is  so  rank 
as  to  be  nauseous. 

If  you  have  a  penchant  for  statistics,  try 
these   on   for   credibility: 

In  the  recent  well  publicized  campaign  of 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  to 
"get" — that  Is  to  organize — the  J.  P.  Stevens 
company,  one  of  America's  largest  textile 
manufacturers,  there  are  some  Interesting 
facts.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  NLRB 
hearing  examiner  totally  discredited  over 
300  management  witnesses  while  totally 
crediting  the  testimony  of  over  100  union 
witnesses. 

Now  does  It  not  seem  at  least  a  little 
strange  that  out  of  at  least  300  persons 
called  by  the  Stevens  management  to  sup- 
port Its  position,  the  trial  examiner  cculd 
not  find  a  single  witness  whose  testimony 
was  credible  to  him;  and  does  It  not  seem 
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equally  sUange — at  least  very  extraordi- 
nary— that  out  of  more  than  100  witnesses 
which  the  TWUA  called  to  present  Its  side 
of  the  case,  that  every  single  one  was  such 
a  paragon  of  truth,  purity  and  light  that 
their  testimony  was  totally  credited  by  the 
trial  examiner?  It  seems  strange  to  me. 

So  now  you  know  that  I  have  some  ques- 
tion, at  least  as  to  the  impartiality  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  What  Is 
to  be  done  about  It? 

Of  the  present  five  Board  members,  three 
are  Democrats,  two  are  Republicans,  ap- 
pointed to  five  year  staggered  terms.  The 
first  vacancy  does  not  come  up  until  De- 
cember of  this  year  when  Republican  Sam 
Zagorla's  term  expires.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  and  is  the  only  member 
who  has  not  been  reappointed  to  a  second 
term. 

Mr.  Nixon  may  designate  a  new  chairman 
if  he  wishes.  It  apparently  will  be  August  of 
1970  before  the  term  of  the  present  chair- 
man Prank  McCuUoch  expires. 

Even  If  the  Board  should  be  reorganized, 
and  If  a  new  majority,  favorable  to  a  retiirn 
to  Interpretations  of  the  law  In  accordance 
with  Congressional  Intent  were  obtained, 
there  would  still  remain  the  problem  of  the 
courts.  The  present  board  has  fairly  fre- 
quently been  reversed  In  the  Circuit  Courts, 
but  has  gone  on  to  be  sustained  often  in  the 
Supreme  Court;  whose  bias  In  favor  of  union 
labor  Is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

That  leaves  action  in  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  fields.  Looking  first  at  the  Execu- 
tive: 

Considerable  attention  is  being  given  to 
President  Nixon's  attitude  toward  strikes  in 
major  industries  affecting  the  National  in- 
terest. In  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  dock 
strike  of  longshoremen  he  exhibited  a  firm 
refusal  to  allow  the  Federal  government  to 
be  drawn  into  the  strike  settlement,  other 
than  as  a  mediator,  coupled  with  an  equally 
firm  indication  that  when  the  limit  of  public 
tolerance  of  inconvenience  was  passed,  dras- 
tic action  would  be  taken.  A  settlement  was 
reached. 

I  do  not  think  you  will  see  a  return  to  the 
Johnsonian  practice  of  "knocking  and  lock- 
ing." That  is  knocking  management  and 
labor's  heads  together  and  locking  them  up 
until  a  settlement  Is  reached.  I  am  glad  to 
see  it  go.  In  my  opinion  the  missing  partner 
in  that  kind  of  deal  is  the  poor  guy  at  home 
who  is  going  to  have  to  pay  more  for  what- 
ever labor  and  management  produce. 

Those  who  say  they  were  surprised  by 
President  Nixon's  refusal  to  be  drawn  Into 
such  an  argument  should  not  be.  Quoting 
again  from  our  1968  Platform: 

"Healthy  private  enterprise  demands  re- 
sponsibility— by  government,  management 
and  labor — to  avoid  the  Imposition  of  exces- 
sive costs  or  prices  and  to  share  with  the 
consumer  the  benefit  of  Increased  productiv- 
ity. It  also  demands  responsibility  in  free 
collective  bargaining,  not  only  by  labor  and 
management,  but  also  by  those  in  govern- 
ment concerned  with  these  sensitive  rela- 
tionships." 

And  may  I  Just  read  this  from  the  Plat- 
form also: 

"We  vrtll  bar  government-coerced  strike 
settlements  that  cynically  disregard  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  accelerate  infiatlon.  We  will 
again  reduce  government  Intervention  in 
labor-management  disputes  to  a  minimum, 
keep  government  participation  in  channels 
defined  by  the  Congress,  and  prevent  back- 
door intervention  In  the  administration  of 
labor-laws." 

Prom  Mr.  Nixon's  previously  expressed  in- 
tention to  follow  the  ideas  set  forth  In  the 
platform.  I  think  we  can  reasonably  expect 
to  see  him  continue  to  follow  a  similar  course 
as  circumstances  dictate.  I  think  you  can 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  nothing  the 
President  has  done  up  to  this  time  that  is 
inconsistent  with  bis  platform  pledge. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Last,  we  can  turn  to  my  own  area — the 
Legislative — and  see  what  prospects  lie  there. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  chances 
for  specific  legislation  to  reform  real  abuses 
in  areas  where  labor  law  has  been  found  In 
need  of  amendment  are  diminished  in  the 
9l8t  Congress.  While  I  am  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  it  is  my  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  series  of  bills  which  will  serve  to  ex- 
tend and  strengthen  Individual  employee 
rights. 

Some  of  these  proposals  are  already  in  the 
hopper,  some  are  yet  to  come. 

S.  817  is  a  bill  which  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  workers,  on  strike  for  over  30 
days,  to  Indicate  by  a  secret  ballot  their  desire 
to  continue  the  strike  or  return  to  work. 
Such  a  ballot,  if  it  supported  the  strike, 
would  indicate  to  management  the  determi- 
nation of  workers  to  continue  to  accept  eco- 
nomic hardship  in  order  to  vrin  the  demands 
presented  by  the  union.  Such  an  indication  of 
a  determined  spirit  would.  I  believe,  help 
bring  a  strike  to  an  earlier  settlement  by 
putting  pressure  on  the  losing  side  to  come 
closer  to  agreement  In  their  bargaining. 

I  have  already  mentioned  8.  424 — prohibit- 
ing a  union  from  levying  fines  upon  their 
membership  in  exercise  of  their  legal  rights. 

S.  425  amends  the  emergency  dispute  pro- 
vision of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
letting  injuctions  obtained  to  end  emergency 
disputes  stand  until  the  dispute  Is  lesolved. 

S.  426  would  end  the  card-check  fraud, 
which  Is  still  another  example  of  how  the 
Board  has  dodged  around  the  clear  language 
of  the  law  which  states  that  a  secret  ballot 
shall  be  held. 

A  very  serious  problem  that  demands  the 
attention  of  the  new  Administration  is  the 
widespread  use  by  unions  of  their  members' 
dues  money  for  political  activities  and  for 
making  cash  contributions  to  political  can- 
didates. This  has  reached  enormo\is  pro- 
portions in  recent  years,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  well  over  $100  million  was 
spent  by  Labor  In  the  national  elections  in 
1968. 

What  makes  this  practice  so  iniquitous  is 
that  much  of  this  money  is  collected  by  the 
unions  under  compulsory  union  ship  ar- 
rangements, with  large  numbers  of  work- 
ers having  to  pay  dues  to  the  unions  against 
their  will  and  with  knowledge  that  their 
money  will  be  used  to  support  candidates 
which  they,  the  workers,  oppose.  Moreover, 
the  rank  and  file  members  never  have  any 
voice  In  the  decisions  as  to  which  candi- 
dates are  to  be  supported  or  opposed  by  the 
union.  Even  the  elected  union  officials  at 
the  local  level  have  no  say-so  in  these  mat- 
ters, their  function  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
dues  money  Is  transmitted  to  COPE  orga- 
nizations. 

Here  Is  a  prime  example  of  Infringing  on 
the  rights  of  individual  workers.  Forcing 
a  worker  to  support  candidates  and  causes 
he  opposes,  the  union  denies  him  his  con- 
stitutionally protected  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  po- 
litical action.  In  my  opinion,  he  Is  also  de- 
prived of  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  Here  Is  what  Justice  Hugo  Black  had 
to  say  on  the  subject  in  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion in  Machinists  Union  v.  Street,  367  US. 
740.  The  Court  refused  to  look  into  the 
constitutional  aspects  of  compulsory  union 
membership.  Mr.  Justice  Black  dissented  and 
said: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  federally 
sanctioned  union-shop  contract  here,  as  it 
actually  works,  takes  a  part  of  the  earnings 
of  some  men  and  turns  It  over  to  others, 
who  spend  a  substantial  part  of  the  funds 
so  received  in  efforts  to  thwart  the  political, 
economic  and  ideological  hopes  of  those 
whose  money  has  been  forced  from  them 
under  authority  of  law.  This  injects  federal 
compulsion  into  the  political  and  ideologi- 
cal processes,  a  result  which  I  have  sup- 
posed    everyone     would     agree     the     First 
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Amendment    was    particularly    Intended    to 
prevent." 

Continuing  to  quote  Jvistlce  Black: 

"Doubtless  employers  could  make  the  same 
arguments  In  favor  of  compulsory  contribu- 
tions to  an  association  of  employers  for  use 
in  political  and  economic  programs  calculated 
to  help  collective  bargaining  on  their  side. 
But  the  argument  is  equally  unappealing 
whoever  makes  it.  The  stark  fact  Is  that  this 
Act  of  Congress  Is  being  used  as  a  means  to 
exact  money  from  these  employees  to  help 
get  votes  to  win  elections  for  parties  and 
candidates  and  to  support  doctrine  they  are 
against.  If  this  Is  constitutional  the  First 
Amendment  Is  not  the  charter  of  political 
and  religious  liberty  its  sponsors  believed  it 
to  be  .  .  ." 

There  is  the  further  fact  that  in  spending 
their  members'  money  In  this  manner  the 
unions  are  engaging  in  unlawful  activity  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  an  act  which  makes  it  a  crime  for 
any  union  to  make  any  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  any  election 
to  federal  office  Including  president,  vice 
president,  senator  or  representative,  and  pro- 
vides for  punishment  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  any  union  officer  responsible  for 
making,  or  any  candidate  who  receives,  any 
such  contribution. 

This  criminal  statute  has  been  on  the 
books  since  1947,  but  no  serious  effort  has 
been  made  to  enforce  it.  and  as  a  result  the 
unions  make  believe  it  doesn't  exist.  Vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  this  law  by  the  new 
Administration  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
curbing  this  serious  abuse  of  union  power 
and  provide  more  effective  protection  to  rank 
and  file  employees. 

Unions  enjoy  a  tax  exempt  status  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  this  alone 
should  disqualify  them  from  engaging  in  po- 
litical activities.  Section  501(c)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  lists  various  categories  of 
exempt  organizations  among  which  are  labor 
unions,  fraternal  clubs,  religious,  charitable 
and  educational  organizations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  civic  associations  and  so  on.  Of 
the  more  than  two  dozen  groups  listed  there 
Is  only  one  group  that  can  engage  in  political 
action  without  being  disqualified  for  tax  ex- 
emption, and  that  group  is  labor.  A  chamber 
of  commerce  group  that  spends  any  part  of 
its  funds  for  political  purposes  would  quickly 
lose  its  exemption  status,  and  the  same 
would  happen  to  a  religious  or  educational 
organization,  a  public  welfare  organization,  a 
social  club  or  any  of  the  others.  Only  one 
group  has  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  polit- 
ical action  and  still  retain  the  exemption 
status. 

Now,  the  interesting  point  is  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  statutory  language  which 
would  authorize  this  special  treatment  for 
unions,  nor  is  there  any  legislative  history 
to  support  it.  It  is  purely  and  simply  a  posi- 
tion that  has  been  followed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  officially  articulated  for 
the  first  time  under  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  Treasury  says,  we 
will  recognize  a  union  as  tax  exempt  no  mat- 
ter how  much  of  Its  money  it  spends  for 
political  purposes,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
makes  such  expenditures  a  Federal  crime. 
This  is  incredible!  It  points  up  more  than 
anything  else  the  tremendous  political  In- 
fluence of  organized  labor  under  the  previous 
administration. 

Here  again  is  an  area  in  which  the  new  ad- 
ministration can  take  action  to  correct  an 
abuse  of  power.  Tax  exemption  is  a  privilege, 
and  If  unions  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  that 
privilege  they  should  be  expected  to  abide 
by  the  same  rules  as  other  exempt  organiza- 
tions. There  is  no  logical  Justification  for 
carving  out  a  special  rule  for  them,  particu- 
larly when  this  special  rule.  In  effect,  con- 
dones flagrant  and  persistent  violations  of  a 
Federal  criminal  law.  I  expect  to  Introduce 
legislation  that  will  help  correct  this  problem. 
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maimed,  starved,  beaten,  exhausted,  de- 
filed, and  degraded  until  they  were  dead 
The  few  survivors  who  limped  from  the 
death  camps  after  the  war  were  scarred 
physically  and  spiritually  by  the  ordeal  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  The 
world  of  reasonable  men  was  also  scarred 
by  the  realization  that  they  had  been 
witness  to  the  greatest  mass-murder  in 
the  long  history  of  iftankind.  The  geno- 
cide of  the  Jews  of  Europe  is  so  over- 
whelming that  it  is  almost  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  sane  men. 

As  if  the  crime  of  murder  of  a  people 
were  not  enough,  men  of  good  will  also 
realize  that  the  manufactured  reasons 
for  the  holocaust  were  equally  based; 
there  were  no  reasons,  only  the  folly  of  a 
demented  mind.  The  Jews  were  killed 
because  they  were  Jews.  There  were  no 
Jewish  crimes  to  punish,  no  Jewish  in- 
surrections to  put  down,  no  Jewish  con- 
spiracies to  foil,  no  Jewish  subversions  to 
stop,  no  Jewish  acts  of  treason  against 
the  Nazi  regime  or  against  any  govern- 
ment or  any  people.  Jews  who  had  lived 
in  peace  with  their  fellow  men  were 
killed  because  they  were  Jews. 

It  is  to  remember  and  to  reflect  upon 
this  ultimate  surrender  to  blind  rage  and 
unbridled  hate  that  the  Knesset  of  the 
State  of  Israel  proclaimed  April  14  to  be 
a  day  of  mourning  for  the  6  million.  I  am 
disappointed  that  I  am  unable  to  attend 
the  sixth  annual  Queens  Memorial  Serv- 
ice being  held  on  that  date,  but  I  shall  be 
with  them  in  spirit,  just  as  I  shall  be  with 
the  6  million  in  spirit.  Those  who  gath- 
ered at  "Young  Israel."  under  the  chair- 
manship   of    Eli    Zborowski.    for     the 
memorial  service  sponsored  by  50  syna- 
gogues   and    lay    organizations    in    the 
Borough  of  Queens  dedicated  themselves 
anew  to  an  enlightened  search  for  an 
end  of  prejudice.  They  offered  a  prayer 
for  the  6  million  martyred  on  the  altar  of 
inhumanity.  I  ask  my  coUegues  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  pause  in  re- 
memberance  of  those  who  surrendered 
the  cherished  possession  of  life  and  to 
vow  that  we.  as  free  men.  will  make  every 
endeavor  that  this  final  act  of  madness 
shall  not  be  repeated. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  us  spoke  out  in  this  House  last  month 
in  opposition  to  any  renewal  of  the  De- 
fense Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  If  any  further  argu- 
ments against  this  pact  were  needed  they 
have  now  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Roscoe 
and  Geoffrey  Drummond.  In  a  column 
which  has  been  read  by  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, the  Drummonds  outline  the  hu- 
miliating conditions  under  which  we 
operate  in  Spain  in  order  to  avoid  giving 
offense  to  the  Franco  Government  The 
Washington  Post  called  further  attention 
to  the  Drummonds'  column  in  an  edi- 
torial last  Sunday.  In  order  that  both 
these  documents,  and  the  shocking  situ- 
ation they  outline,  may  be  still  more 


widely  known.  I  insert  the  editorial  and 
the  column  in  the  Record: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  13,  1969) 
The  Spanish   Bases   (II) 
What  follows  here  is  a  secondary  matter 
not  at  all   concerned   with  wuether  or  not 
the  four  bases  the  United  States  leases  from 
Spain  are  necessary  to  the  deterrence  of  Com- 
munist aggression.  The  leases  on  these  bases 
are  now  up  for  renewal,  and  the  Administra- 
tion has  given   its  agreement  In   principle 
The  price  tag  is  something  on  the  order  of 
$175  million   in  military  hardware  for  the 
Franco  government  for  a  five  year  renewal; 
it  is  the  money  which  Is  being  worked  out 
now.    in    negotiations   between   Madrid   and 
Washington. 

But  there  is  another  price  that  Is  being 
exacted,  and  It  is  a  price — In  our  Judgments- 
no  self-respecting  government  should  be 
obliged  to  pay.  It  seems  that  American  serv- 
icemen stationed  in  Spain,  and  visitors  to 
the  bases  who  intend  to  make  any  public 
pronouncements,  are  given  two  documents 
by  American  authorities:  a  "policy  directive  ' 
dated  April  4.  1966.  and  a  "sensitivity  brief- 
ing guide"  dated  Feb.  19.  1969.  This  has  all 
come  to  light  through  the  diligence  of  Mr. 
Roscoe  Drummond,  who  printed  much  of 
It  in  a  column  last  month.  Here  are  quota- 
tions from  the  "briefing  guide." 

"Do  not  discuss  HiUer  or  Nazi  Germany. 
Since  Hitler  and  Mussolini  provided  military 
aid  to  General  Franco  during  the  civil  war, 
(Franco)  is  against  derogatory  references 
(about  them).  As  you  may  never  have  a 
favorable  reference,  it  approaches  a  univer- 
sal prohibition. 

"Anticommunism  In  general  Is  good  and 
usable.  Favorable  references  to  communism 
and  pro  or  con  discussions  of  communism 
should  be  avoided. 

"Dictatorship  and  references  to  It  should 
be  avoided.  Be  especially  wary  of  compari- 
sons between  dictatorships  and   freedom. 

"Do  not  emphasize  the  existence,  activ- 
ities, etc..  of  the  Common  Market.  Spain  is 
interested  in  Joining  it  but  do  not  mention 
this. 

"Do  not  talk  about  religion  In  Spain  or 
Spanish  regional  policies.  However,  if  some- 
one has  visited  a  church  recently  and  wants 
to  describe  the  visit,  this  is  permitted.  Talk- 
ing about  Spanish  restrictions  on  Protestant 
religious  activities  is  NOT  permitted." 

These  are  directives  which  were  recently 
handed  to  an  America  lady  who  was  about  to 
be  interviewed  over  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Station  in  Spain.  It  is  sleazy.  It  Is  cheap- 
Jack.  It  demeans  the  United  States,  and  it 
demeans  Spain,  and  one  can  only  wonder  at 
the  mentality  of  the  official  who  wrote  the 
documents,  and  the  ethics  of  the  govern- 
ment which  put  them  into  effect.  They  are 
only  one  more  reason,  albeit  a  secondary 
one.  why  the  leases  on  these  obsolete  and 
obsolescent  bases  should  not  be  renewed, 
not  for  $175  million  or  for  ten  cents. 

[Prepared  for  Sunday,  Mar.  30.  1969) 

The  Reign  in  Spain 
( By  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond ) 

Millions  of  dollars  in  hard  cash  Is  not  the 
only  price  the  U.S.  is  paying  to  Franco  to 
maintain  military  bases  In  Spain. 

There  Is  a  more  subtle,  more  suffocating, 
more  galling  price. 

We  also  submit  to  oppressive  and  undig- 
nified censorship,  doing  violence  to  the  very 
principles  by  which  a  free  people  live. 

Would  you  believe  that  the  United  States 
has  bowed  to  the  Spanish  demand  that  It 
not  fly  the  American  flag  over  any  U.S.  mili- 
tary base  In  Spain?  It's  true— and  no  such 
restriction  applies  at  other  U.S.  military 
posts  in  Europe. 

Would  you  believe  that  the  U.S.  has  agreed 
not  to  play  the  American  national  anthem 
over  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  radio 
staUons  anywhere  in  Spain   unless   it  hap- 
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pens  to  come  at  the  beginning  of  a  base- 
ball game  or  some  other  such  event?  It's 
true — and  this  restriction  applies  to  no 
other  U.S.  base  in  Europe. 

Would  you  believe  that  nothing  but  favor- 
able references  to  Hitler.  Mussolini  and  dic- 
tatorship are  permitted?  It's  true. 

And  this  is  not  all.  There  are  other  wide- 
ranging  restrictions  and  Inhibitions  and 
••areas  of  sensitivity." 

They  are  not  secret.  They  are  not  classi- 
fied. But  they  are  not  generally  known  ex- 
cept among  the  American  military  In  Spain; 
certainly  not  in  the  United  States.  But  when 
an  American  visitor  to  a  U.S.  base  In  Spain 
accepts  an  invitation  to  be  Interviewed  on 
the  Armed  Forces  radio  stations,  he  is  pre- 
sented with  a  "policy  directive"  dated  April 
4.  1966  and  a  "sensitivity  briefing  guide" 
dated  Feb.  19  last  year  and  told  to  read 
them  carefully,  very  carefully. 

When  he  does,  he  likely  finds  It  easier  to 
be  silent  than  to  speak.  We  quote  from  the 
"briefing  guide": 

"Do  not  discuss  Hitler  or  Nazi  Germany. 
Since  Hitler  and  Mussolini  provided  military 
aid  to  General  Franco  during  the  civil  war. 
prohibition  is  against  derogatory  references. 
As  you  may  never  have  a  favorable  refer- 
ence, it  approaches  a  universal  prohibition. 

"(Caps)  NATO  (end  caps)  should  not  be 
discussed.  Casual  references  are  permitted  In 
canned  programs,  but  should  be  avoided  In 
locally  produced  programs. 

"Antl-communlsm  In  general  Is  good  and 
usable.  Favorable  references-to  communism 
and  pro  and  con  discussions  of  communism 
should  be  avoided. 

"Dictatorship  and  references  to  It  should 
be  avoided.  Be  especially  wary  of  compari- 
sons between  dictatorships  and  freedom. 

"Do  not  emphasize  the  existence,  activi- 
ties, etc.,  of  the  common  market.  Spain  Is 
Interested  In  Joining  It,  but  do  not  mention 
this. 

"Do  not  talk  about  religion  In  Spain  or 
Spanish  regional  religious  policies.  However, 
If  someone  has  visited  a  church  recently  and 
wants  to  describe  the  visit,  this  Is  permitted. 
Talking  about  Spanish  restrictions  on  Prot- 
estant religious  activities  is  (caps)  NOT 
(end  caps)  permitted. 

"Do  not  play  the  U.S.  National  Anthem 
or  any  other  national  anthem." 

These  are  not  pro-forma.  theoretical  re- 
strictions. They  are  In  constant  use  and 
this  report  Is  based  on  the  first-hand  expe- 
rience of  one  who  has  been  subjected  to 
them. 

He  asked  a  high-ranking  officer  If  It  would 
be  Improper  for  him  to  air  these  facts  In 
the  U.S.  and  to  protest  against  our  continued, 
acceptance  of  these  restrictions..  He  was  told 
that  such  action  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  those  on  the  post  since  the  mili- 
tary are  deeply  irked  by  having  to  comply 
with  these  restrictive  rulings  Imposed  on 
them  as  a  result  of  the  political  negotia- 
tions. 

If  these  rented  bases  in  Spain  were  a  mat- 
ter of  national  survival,  such  ignominious 
restrictions  would  be  more  tolerable.  3ut  now 
that  the  bases  are  of  declining  military 
value,  shouldn't  more  weight  be  given  to 
whether  the  U.S.  should  subject  Itself  to 
such  indignities? 


POST-DISPATCH  WARNINGS  ON 
VIETNAM 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\       Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.   FINDLEY.  Mr.   Speaker,  during 
1954  and  1955.  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
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patch  published  a  series  of  four  editorials 
warning  against  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
war  in  Indochina,  which  later  became 
the  Vietnam  war. 

These  editorials  were  written  by  Irving 
Dilliard.  after  consultation  with  the  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  then  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. Mr.  Dilliard  is  now  professor  of 
journalism  at  Princeton  University. 

In  these  editorials  Mr.  Dilliard  ap- 
pealed to  President  Eisenhower,  in  some- 
what the  same  vein  as  I  have  recently 
appealed  to  President  Nixon.  Because 
they  have  a  message  for  today,  1^  Ipful 
in  our  examination  of  what  to  do  about 
the  war,  I  have  placed  the  full  texts 
below : 

A  War  To  Stay  Out  or 

The  time  has  come  for  each  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  decide  what  he  thinks  his 
Government  In  Washington  should  do  or  not 
do  about  the  war  In  Indochina. 

If  the  citizen  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind 
on  this  question,  he  actually  may  not  have 
very  long  to  do  it  in.  Military  authorities 
have  expected  the  fall  of  Dlen  Bien  Phu  mo- 
mentarily for  several  weeks.  It  may  collapse 
at  any  minute.  If  it  does  surrender,  the  Com- 
munist-supported rebels  will  win  the  biggest 
prize  of  the  war — a  bag  of  some  12.000  French 
and  Viet  Namese  troops. 

Quickly  in  the  train  of  that  loss  to  the 
West  may  come  a  series  of  fast-moving  events 
including  perhaps:  fall  of  the  Laniel  Gov- 
ernment followed  by  a  political  crisis  In 
Prance;  suspension  of  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence; demand  In  France  that  the  war  be 
ended  If  the  United  States  does  not  take  it 
over;  decision  in  Washington  as  to  whether 
our  troops  are  to  be  sent  to  Indochina  to 
prop  up  the  French. 

It  then  would  be  too  late  for  the  American 
people  to  make  up  their  minds  about  the 
Indochlnese  war.  Any  decision  to  stay  out 
should  be  made  now,  in  advance,  while  there 
IS"  indisputably  time  for  that  decision  to 
make  itself  heard  and  effective. 

As  of  now  there  Is  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion with  respect  to  pwUcy  In  Washington 
on  Indochina.  At  last  week's  press  conference. 
President  Elsenhower  said  that  this  country 
has  gone  as  far  as  It  can  go  under  the  mutual 
assistance  pact.  As  he  said,  we  have  sent 
technical  assistance.  We  have  provided 
money.  We  have  moved  In  equipment.  But 
he  also  said  that  It  would  not  be  acceptable 
to  us  to  see  the  antl-Communlst  defense  ot 
the  Indochlnese  area  crumble  and  disappear. 

How  would  our  non-acceptance  be  estab- 
lished? The  President  did  not  say  that  we 
would  demonstrate  our  non-acceptance  by 
putting  troops  in  Indochina.  But  signifi- 
cantly he  has  not  repudiated  Vice  President 
Nixon's  off-the-record  statement  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  that 
Indochina  must  be  held  for  the  West  even 
if  it  required  this  country  to  send  troops 
there  to  hold  It. 

That  troop  statement  still  stands  as  Elsen- 
hower Administration  policy  insofar  as  Mr. 
Nixon,  who  often  presides  at  meetings  of 
the  National  Security  Council,  speaks  for 
the  White  House. 

Whether  Indochina  Is  the  first  of  a  row  of 
upended  dominoes,  to  use  the  President's 
figure  of  speech,  the  French  colony,  as  the 
map  shows,  occupies  a  key  relationship  to 
Southeast  Asia.  If  Indochina  falls  to  the 
Communist  then  Red  China  will  in  effect 
have  a  common  boundary  with  Thailand — 
and  beyond  Thailand  and  Burma  lies  India. 
The  desirability  of  keeping  the  manpower 
and  the  resources  of  that  vast  area  out  of 
the  Communist  orbit  does  not  need  to  be 
argued.  It  will  be  a  blow  to  the  West  If  Com- 
munist Infiltration  becomes  easy.  It  will  be  a 
bulwark  to  the  free  world  If  Southeast  Asia 
remains  outside  the  control  of  Communism. 

To  the  end  that  Indochina  may  not  fall  be- 
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fore  the  Communist  sickle,  the  United  States 
has  been  for  many  months  largely  keeping 
up  the  Prench-Viet  Namese  cause.  We  are 
said  to  be  bearing  now  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  co6t  of  the  war.  Our  world-uavellng 
emissaries — Vice  President  Nixon,  Secretary 
Dulles  and  former  Gov.  Adlal  Stevenson — 
have  put  their  efforts  Into  the  struggle. 

The  United  SUtes  Information  Servlc^, 
Including  the  Voice  of  America,  has  sought 
to  convince  the  Asian  natives  that  they  will 
be  better  off  on  the  side  of  the  Western  na- 
tions than  under  Communist  tyranny.  Not- 
vrtthstandlng  the  shortcomings  In  our  prac- 
tice of  what  we  preach,  let  this  appeal  be 
greatly  increased  and  let  the  French  do  their 
prop>er  part  belatedly  by  granting  freedom  to 
the  peoples  of  Indochina. 

But  if  Southeast  Asia  Is  Important  to  the 
free  world,  why  not  go  Into  Indochina  with 
troops,  as  Vice  President  Nixon  has  said  may 
be  necessary. 

Indochina  must  be  Judged  on  Its  own  set 
of  facts.  What  we  are  called  on  to  do  at  this 
time  is  to  decide  about  Indochina.  We  are 
not  called  on  at  this  moment  to  decide 
about  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  one  most  fundamental  fact  about 
the  war  in  Indochina  Is  that  It  is  a  war 
which  started  nearly  eight  years  ago  as  a  re- 
volt against  French  colonial  misrule.  The 
natives  rose  up  against  white  governors 
whom  they  regarded  as  oppressors.  They  did 
this  before  the  Communists  had  defeated 
Chiang  Kai-shek  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 
Thus  the  outside  Communist  support  that 
the  Vletmlnh  rebels  now  enjoy  was  Insinu- 
ated Into  a  war  that  was  wholly  native  In  its 
origin.  The  French  still  regard  the  war  as  a 
civil  rebellion  and  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
this  war  has  never  been  taken  up  at  the  U.N. 

To  be  sure  the  war  in  Indochina  has 
changed  a  very  great  deal  since  Its  Inception 
as  a  native  revolt.  The  Chinese  Communists 
saw  In  Indochina  an  opportunity  to  identify 
themselves  with  a  popular  uprising.  They 
shrewdly  attached  themselves  to  the  Indo- 
Chinese  struggle  to  throw  off  white  colonial 
rulers. 

The  consequence  Is  that  more  and  more 
support  for  the  Vletmlnh  has  come  from 
Pelplng  and  that  more  and  more  the  war 
hais  developed  into  a  contest  between  Com- 
munism on  the  one  hand  and  the  French,  as 
representatives  of  the  free  world,  on  the 
other. 

The  United  States  Is  compelled,  therefore, 
to  take  Into  account  both  the  native  origin 
of  the  Indochlnese  war  and  the  substantial 
extent  to  which  the  Vletmlnh  side  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Chinese  Communists. 

The  differences  between  the  Indochlnese 
war  and  the  war  In  Korea,  which  was  a 
United  Nations  war,  are  so  clear  that  they 
need  only  be  mentioned.  The  United  States 
and  the  other  free  world  nations  In  the  U.N. 
took  their  stand  In  Korea  because  the  North 
Korean  Communists  were  guilty  of  a  naked 
military  aggression.  By  force  of  arms  the 
Communist  invaders  crossed  a  boundary  set 
by  the  U.N.  between  North  Korea  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

Had  the  U.N.  not  stood  by  the  Korea  Re- 
public, which  it  had  created,  the  U.N.  would 
have  rendered  Itself  utterly  meaningless.  The 
U.N.  would  have  gone  the  way  of  the  League 
of  Nations  which  failed  to  guarantee  the 
principle  of  popular  self-determination  after 
its  proclamation  by  Woodrow  Wilson  In  his 
famous  14  points. 

Wilson's  great  principle  was  tersely  re- 
stated by  President  Elsenhower  In  a  historic 
address  on  American  foreign  policy  In  April. 
1953.  when  Mr.  Elsenhower  said:  "Any  na- 
tion's right  to  a  form  of  government  and  an 
economic  system  of  its  own  choosmg  is 
Inalienable."  So  saying  the  President  re- 
iterated one  of  the  basic  tenets  in  the  UJ^. 
Charter,  signed  at  San  Francisco  nearly  a 
decade  ago. 

This  acknowledged  and  respected  right  of 
nations  to  governments  and  leaders  of  their 
own  choosing  caused  the  United  States  to 
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enter  the  Korean  \»ar.  Now  that  same  right 
stands  between  us  and  entry  into  the  Indo- 
Chinese  war.  We  qould  not  take  over  this 
colonial  war,  of  wHlch  the  people  of  Prance 
long  ago  grew  sick  »nd  tired,  without  placing 
ourselves  not  only  (gainst  the  Vletmlnh  reb- 
els but  also  all  the'Indochlnese  natives  who 
are  so  determined  to  govern  themselves. 

Entry  Into  the  Iqdochlnese  war  would  not 
only  take  the  United  States  Into  a  conflict 
where  basic  principle  would  be  against  us. 
It  would  also  In  effect  revive  our  recent 
war  In  Asia — for  wfclch  a  peace  has  not  yet 
been  concluded — iri  an  area  that  would  be 
far  more  difficult  for  our  armed  forces.  We 
were  able  to  use  nearby  Japan  as  a  base  for 
the  war  In  Korea. 

The  map  shows  tjhat  the  nearest  bases  to 
Indochina  would  ije  Formosa,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Singaporf — all  much  farther  from 
Indochina  than  Ja^an  Is  from  Korea.  The 
supply  lines  to  Ko^ea  were  long  and  wear- 
ing, but  those  to  Indochina  would  be  much 
longer  and  much  h|irder  to  maintain. 

Entry  of  the  Unllted  States  in  Indochina 
with  troops  would,  (n  our  Judgment,  almost 
certainly  bring  Coi^munist  China  into  the 
fighting  with  full  fbrce  of  arms.  Americans 
than  wQjiid  be  flg»tlng  Chinese  in  direct 
conflict  with  Presiclent  Elsenhower's  1962 
pledge  to  get  Americjan  forces  out  of  the  war 
In  the  Orient  so  that  Asians  themselves 
might  settle  Asian  disputes. 

The  Kremlin  theq  could  watch  with  grim 
satisfaction  while  the  life  and  treasure  and 
substance  of  the  Umted  States  were  poured 
into  a  stooge  war.  ror  whether  or  not  the 
Soviets  could  stay  o^t  of  such  a  war,  a  long, 
exhausting  struggle  between  the  United 
States  and  China  In  |the  Jungles  of  Southeast 
Asia  would  put  our] economic  system  under 
heaviest  strain.  Moscow  could  hope  for  the 
Internal  collapse,  ^hlch  it  so  confidently 
predicts,  of  capitallsfa  In  the  United  States. 
Gen.  Omar  Bradlet,  one  of  the  great  mili- 
tary leaders  of  Worlfl  War  II  and  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  i  of  Staff  unUl  replaced 
by  Adm.  Radford,  said  two  years  ago  that  a 
general  war  In  AslaL  Involving  the  United 
States,  would  be  "tttie  wrong  war,  in  the 
wrong  place,  at  the  Wong  time." 

The  present  thinking  of  our  top  military 
planners  was  stated  in  last  Sunday's  Post- 
Dispatch  by  our  military  analyst,  Brig.  Gen. 
Thomas  R  Phillips,  I  retired.  He  wrote  that 
the  Defense  Departn^ent's  planners  "believe 
that  war  with  China!  direct  or  second-hand 
through  Indochina,  should  be  avoided  at  all 
costs.  Once  Involved  In  China,  with  Russian 
resources  and  manpower  untouched,  the 
really  vital  area  of  \Me8tern  Europe  could  be 
lost  while  the  United  States  was  trying  to 
extricate  itself  from  the  mud  and  Jungles  of 
the  Par  East." 

Assume,  however,  ihat  the  United  States 
were  to  disregard  t^e  basic  right  of  self- 
determination  in  Indtelilna.  Assume  that  we 
went  to  war  on  the  ade  of  French  colonial- 
ism. Assume  that  Russia  did  not  Join  the 
fighting  and  that  eventually  we  were  able 
somehow  to  subdue  tl^e  Chinese  Communists 
What  then? 

Would  we  maintain  a  long  military  occupa- 
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vidual  man,  the  right  to  choose  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  democratic  elections — in  contrast  with 
the  iron  rule  of  Communism. 

We  can  and  should  make  clear  that  our 
decision  not  to  go  to  war  In  Indochina  is  a 
decision  for  Indochina  alone. 

We  can  and  should  make  clear  that  we 
stand  firm  In  our  determination  to  resist 
Conununlst  aggression  aimed  at  conquest  of 
the  free  world. 

The  risks  that  go  with  entering  this  war  are 
limitless.  At  their  worst  they  Include  atomic 
warfare  and  the  destruction  of  the  civilized 
world.  Those  are  risks  to  be  run  if  the  United 
States  is  attacked  or  if  we  are  required  to  go 
to  war  to  defend  allied  forces  in  Etirope.  But 
they  are  not  risks  to  be  Indulged  in  to  sup- 
port a  discredited  colonial  regime  In  the 
Jungles  of  Indochina. 

Already  our  Government  has  taken  steps 
that  could  lead  down  the  road  toward  all 
out  Involvement.  These  steps  Include  the 
dispatch  of  plane  maintenance  crews,  the 
delivery  of  fighting  aircraft  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  airlift  to  ferry  French  troop 
replacements.  Each  of  these  steps  has  been 
taken,  so  we  believe,  with  the  best  of  Inten- 
tions. But  each  in  Its  way  has  been  a  war- 
like act.  Each  might  well  have  been  coun- 
tered by  the  Chinese  Communists  with  more 
warlike  acts  by  them  on  the  other  side. 

The  Post  Dispatch  does  not  question  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's  ability  as  a  military  lead- 
er or  his  experience  in  world  affairs.  On  the 
contrary,  we  readUy  recognize  these  as  pri- 
mary among  the  qualities  for  which  he  was 
so  overwhelnUngly  elected  the  naUon's  Chief 
Executive.  But  Dwight  D.  EUenhower,  like 
every  President  before  him.  needs  the  bene- 
fit of  public  opimon  to  help  him  in  the  wise 
conduct  of  his  heavily  burdened  office. 

To  that  constructive  end,  we  state  it  as 
our  profound  conviction  that  the  Indochi- 
nese  war  Is  a  war  to  stay  out  of. 

Let  Washington  take  no  more  steps  that 
may  have  the  effect  of  edging  us  closer  to 
military  engagement  in  Indochina. 

L«t  our  Government  end  the  warlike  acta 
that  can  now  be  charged  against  us  by  the 
Indochlnese  rebels. 

Let  there  be  no  more  hasty,  irresponsible 
statements  about  Indochina  by  our  public 
officials. 

Instead,  let  ua,  with  our  allies,  in  the 
President's  own  words,  do  what  we  can  to 
'work  out  a  practical  way  of  getting  along" 
in  the  world. 
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A  War  To  Stat  Out  or   (Tl) 


tion  In  China  as  we  hi  ve  In  Germany?  Would 
we  keep  thousands  cf  troops  in  China  for 
years  as  we  have  keot  troops  In  Europe,  In 


Japan  and  In  Korea? 


the  billions  of  dollars  that  would  be  required 
to  feed  and  clothe  anld  house  the  masses  of 


Chinese  war  victims? 


Would  we,  after  fight- 


ing the  Asians,  thus  i«ek  to  win  their  good 


will?  And  If  we  would 


There  are  risks  In  tl  le  seemingly  inevitable 


collapse  in  Indochina. 


Would  we  appropriate 


do  It,  could  we  do  It? 


grave  risks.  We  should 


do  all  we  can  to  persua  de  the  French  to  grant 
full  freedom  to  the  native  peoples  and  thus 
prepare   the   way   for 
settlement  possible 
We  can  and  should 


the  most  satisfactory 

_  use  this  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  proclaim  the  fundamental  philoso- 
phy of  the  free  world— the  dignity  of  Indi- 


On  May  5 — nearly  four  weeks  ago — the 
Post-Dispatch  printed  an  editorial  on  the  in- 
ternational situation,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Indochina.  The  plight  of  the  French 
In  their  Jungle  colony  was  already  critical, 
although  Dien  Blen  Phu  had  not  then  fallen. 
We  called  the  editorial  "A  War  To  Stay 
Out  Of." 

The  passage  of  time  has  only  reinforced 
our  opinion.  The  war  in  Indochina  is  still 
largely  a  colonial  civil  war  although  It  has 
t>een  heavily  infiltrated  by  the  Conmiunlsts. 
The  war  continues  to  be  a  war  to  stay  out  of. 

Yet  the  danger  of  involvement  not  only 
continues.  In  one  sense  at  least  it  grows  the 
greater  as  the  military  situation  deteriorates 
and  white  civilians  in  Hanoi  are  threatened 
with  possible  brutalities.  What  the  next 
several  weeks  may  bring  cannot  be  anUcl- 
pated.  The  American  people  need  to  prepare 
themselves  for  almost  any  possible  develop- 
ment. 

The  first  clue  appears  likely  at  Geneva.  At 
any  rate  that  is  where  the  possibilities  of  a 
cease-fire  are  now  l>eing  reviewed.  The  Com- 
munists have  their  Ideas  and  the  French 
have  theirs.  Whether  a  meeting  of  the  miniiB 
can  be  arranged  only  time  will  tall. 
•         •         • 

Meanwhile  Communist  Vletmlnh  military 
forces  are  proceeding  with  their  troop  move- 


menta   designed   to  crush   the   Prench-Viet 

Nam  defense  of  the  vital  Red  river  delta 

the  immediate  rebel  objective  after  the  fall 
of  Dien  Blen  Phu.  Prom  Paris  comes  the 
news  that  Prance  has  ordered  80,000  draftees 
called  to  the  tricolor  five  months  early  in 
order  to  replace  at  home  regiilar  troops 
which  are  to  be  sent  to  Indochina. 

If  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  East  and 
West  minds  at  Geneva  and  an  "honof»ble" 
agreement  Is  reached — cme  which  provides 
for  a  cease-fire  on  terms  that  represent  a 
give  and  take — then  that  will  be  all  to  the 
good.  The  hostilities  can  be  ended  and  the 
truce  can  be  internationally  supervised 
much  as  the  peace  In  Korea  is  being  super- 
vised. 

If  a  fair  peace  can  be  arranged  then  the 
following  best  step  Is  to  establish  a  means  for 
keeping  the  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  Any 
alliance  for  that  purpose  ought  to  be  pri- 
marily Asian,  but  It  will  need  to  include  the 
United  States.  Emphatically  It  should  have 
U.N.  indorsement.  The  participation  of  India 
will  be  essential  if  the  alliance  Is  to  have 
fullest  respect  in  Asia. 

Such  an  alliance  would  have  as  its  chief 
purpose  the  guaranteeing  of  the  i>eace.  It 
would  function  In  the  Southeast  Pacific 
much  as  NATO  functions  in  the  North 
Atlantic  section  of  the  world.  It  would  serve 
as  notice  to  the  Communlsta  that  any  naked 
aggression  would  be  resisted  by  united  action 
with  force  of  arms,  just  as  the  attack  across 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel  was  resisted  In 
Korea  by  the  VJS.  members.  Including  the 
United  States  and.  let  us  not  forget,  with 
the  approval  of  India  and  the  Philippines. 

If  a  fair  peace  cannot  be  worked  out  at 
Geneva  then  presumably  the  Indochlnese  war 
will  go  on  to  Ite  military  termination.  So  long 
as  it  continues  where  it  is  and  on  its  present 
basis,  there  Is  no  question.  In  our  opinion, 
that  it  remains  a  war  to  stay  out  of.  The 
United  States  must  be  eternally  vigilant  that 
It  Is  not  drawn  Into  an  Asiatic  war  which 
would  drain  off  our  resources  and  thus  most 
seriously  endanger  our  capacity  to  fulfill  our 
tremendous  obligations  to  freedom  in  Europe. 
To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  this  country 
can  do  nothing  about  helping  Southeast  Asia 
resist  Communist  Infiltrations.  There  is  much 
that  we  can  do  and  much  that  we  should  do. 
Economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  should 
be  employed  in  every  effective  way  possible. 
Instead  of  cutting  back  this  help  to  Asiatic 
countries,  we  should  be  extending  it.  We 
should  remember  that  high-sounding  state- 
menta  of  political  Ideals  are  well  and  good 
In  their  place,  but  that  they  get  scant  atten- 
tion when  men,  women  and  children  are 
hungry. 

Our  overseas  aid  programs  have  not  been 
perfect  but  they  have  their  creditable 
achievement.  That  the  Marshall  plan  helped 
stop  the  spread  of  Communism  In  Europe  Is 
not  open  to  question.  Technical  assistance 
has  made  us  friends  here  and  there  among 
the  great  masses  of  population  from  the 
Pacific  ocean,  across  Southern  Asia,  to  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  Ite  values  that  no 
amount  of  arms,  necessary  as  arms  may  be, 
can  In  themselves  provide. 

A  diplomatic  move  that  would  tend  to 
bring  East  and  West  closer  together  would  be 
for  the  U.N.  to  grant  the  Chinese  Communist 
government's  desire  for  admission  to  the  U.N. 
This  is  a  move  the  United  States  could  sup- 
port without  In  any  way  blessing  the  Pelplng 
regime  and  for  which  this  country  might  get 
in  return  concessions  from  China  of  much 
value  to  us. 

AU  the  while  the  United  States  should 
work  to  create  a  truly  Asian  defensive  alliance 
of  U.N.  memljers — all  the  while  that  it  re- 
doubles its  economic  and  technical  help — this 
coimtry  should  be  Increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  Us  defense  forces.  Our  Government  In 
Washington  must  be  careful  to  avoid  danger- 
ous tax  cuts  and  equally  dangerous  curtail- 
ments In  the  defense  program. 
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The  military  establishment  should  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  topheavy,  yet  it  must  be 
strong  enough  in  tills  uncertain  world  to 
meet  an  emergency  should  one  arise.  The 
means  must  be  found  to  encourage  re-enllst- 
mente.  now  seriously  in  decline.  The  reserve 
and  guard  unite  also  must  be  improved 
through  the  development  of  better  training 
programs.  For  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak, 
ihe  reserve  forces  would  be  urgently  needed 
In  the  armed  services. 

Finally  every  encoureigement  must  be  given 
to  scientific  research  which  leads  to  the 
development  and  production  of  new  weapons. 
Here,  in  the  vast  and  intricate  electronic  field, 
It  would  be  only  rankest  folly  to  fall  behind. 

In  short,  then,  the  war  in  Indochina  is  a 
war  to  stay  out  of. 

The  United  States  should  do  all  it  can  to 
help  work  out  a  structure  for  peace  in  South- 
east Asia,  but  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Southeast  Asians  have  their  destiny  largely 
in  their  own  hands. 

We  can  help  in  many  ways  and  one  way 
that  is  primary  is  to  keep  our  defense  strong 
enough  that  it  will  in  Itself  be  a  deterrent  to 
war. 


A  Wab  To  Stay  Out  op  (IH) 
Readers  of  Monday's  Post-Dlspatch,  were 
served  fare  of  ominous  news  about  the  danger 
of  United  States  involvement  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  war.  Here  are  the  high  spots  in  svun- 
mary  form : 

1.  On  excellent  authority.  Marquis  W. 
Childs,  Post-Dlspatch  Washington  corre- 
spondent, reported  the  French  as  saying  that 
American  policy  makers  have  promised  the 
United  States  will  intervene  with  sea  and 
air  power  if  the  Communist  forces  press  on 
at  Hanoi  for  a  full  measure  of  victory.  The 
prospect  Is  that  this  showdown  will  come 
quickly — within  the  next  two  weeks. 

2.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  warned  in  India 
that  it  will  not  take  long  for  the  world  to 
learn  whether  it  Is  headed  for  peace  or  war. 
He  said:  "Issues  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
future  of  the  world  are  being  debated  at 
Geneva.  Probably  the  present  crisis  is  a  more 
dangerous  one  than  any  we  have  had  before. 
The  next  two  or  ifuee  weeks  or  even  less 
may  indicate  whether  we  will  go  toward  some 
peaceful  settlement  or  toward  the  great  dis- 
aster that  all  have  feared." 

3.  The  Washington  Poet,  in  an  article  by 
ite  diplomatic  correspondent,  Chalmers  Rob- 
erts, said  that  President  Eisenhower  was 
prepared  to  go  before  Congress  last  April 
26  and  ask  for  authority  to  enter  the  Indo- 
ctilnese  war  with  an  air  strike  at  Dien  Blen 
Phu.  The  President  was  dissuaded,  so  The 
Washington  Post  reports,  because  the  British 
would  not  agree. 

Without  casting  any  reflection  on  Mr. 
Childs'  reporting,  can  it  actually  be  that 
United  States  leaders  have  made  a  promise  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  the  French  in  Indochina  if 
Hanoi  begins  to  turn  into  another  Dien  Blen 
Phu?  Can  It  be  that  without  any  consulta- 
tion with  the  American  people,  the  President, 
some  two  months  ago,  actually  was  preparing 
tilmself  to  ask  for  authority  to  enter  a  Jungle 
conflict  that  started  as  a  civil  war  against 
French  colonial  misrule? 

Assiuning  that  these  questions  are  to  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  as  Mr.  Childs 
and  Mr.  Roberta  have  already  answered  them 
with  their  news  reports,  then  the  American 
people  do  not  know  nearly  enough  about 
what  is  going  on  in  Washington  with  respect 
to  the  issue  of  peace  or  war. 

If  the  White  House  has  made  a  pledge  to 
the  French  that  this  country  will  Intervene 
in  Indochina,  surely  the  people  who  would 
be  called  on  to  bear  the  arms  and  to  gear 
themselves  to  a  war  economy  should  be  told 
about  it. 

If  President  Eisenhower  was  so  strongly 
persuaded  last  April  this  country  should  en- 
ter the  Indochlnese  fighting  that  only  British 
non-cooperation  kept  us  out,  that  should  be 
known. 
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Mr.  Elsenhower  has  said  that  he  would 
never  take  the  nation  to  war  without  explicit 
approval  from  Congress.  We  believe  that  he 
means  what  he  says.  Just  the  same  these  fore- 
bodings keep  coming  up.  The  wrong  situation 
might  quickly  develop  and  out  of  It  could 
come  hoetillties,  World  War  III  and  hydrogen 
lx)mb  warfare. 

What  would  that  gain  us?  As  no  less  an 
Elsenhower  Administration  spokesman  than 
Defense  Secretary  Wilson  said  Monday  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  "'  third  world 
war  is  not  the  answer"  to  the  problem  of  stop- 
ping Communism.  An  all-out  war  involving 
the  United  States  and  China  over  Indochina 
might  even  advance  the  cause  of  Commu- 
nism. Certainly  it  would  set  the  peoples  of 
Asia  against  those  whom  many  Asians  regard 
as  white  exploiters. 

The  Indochlnese  war  Is  a  war  to  stay  out 
of.  Our  mission  is  to  Join  in  protecting  our 
allies  In  Europe  and  by  doing  so  to  protect 
ourselves  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  free  world. 

As  Commander-in-Chief,  Dvrtght  D.  Eisen- 
hower occupies  a  position  of  leadership  for 
all  the  people.  He  owes  It  to  both  his  office 
and  the  nation  to  take  us  all  into  his  con- 
fidence. He  must  remember  that  candid  dis- 
cussion of  issues  was  one  of  his  chief  promises 
In  1952. 

Another  War  To  Stay  Otrr  or 

Eight  months  ago,  when  some  military 
leaders  in  the  United  States  were  all  for  get- 
ting this  country  involved  in  the  Indochina 
war,  the  Post-Dlspateh  described  that  tragic, 
draining  conflict  as  "a  war  to  stay  out  of." 
We  think  the  time  has  now  oome  to  describe 
the  Chinese  civil  war  in  the  same  plain  terms. 
The  Chinese  war  also  is  a  war  to  stay  out  of. 

The  danger  of  becoming  involved  in  the 
Chinese  civil  war  is  all  the  greater  now  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek  has  decided  that  he  wante 
to  evacuate  the  Tachen  Islands  and  needs  the 
help  of  the  United  States  in  doing  so.  The 
President  has  ordered  the  Seventh  Fleet 
to  fulfill  Chiang's  request  and  this  means 
that  our  vessels  are  going  into  Chinese  coastal 
waters  in  which  the  civil  war  is  being  waged. 

If  the  Chinese  Communists  allow  the 
evacuation  to  proceed  peaceably  there  should 
be  no  harm  to  our  ships  or  aircraft  or  the 
personnel  on  them.  But  if  fighting  breaks 
out  in  the  redeployment,  this  country  could 
easily  be  the  victim  of  an  inflammatory  in- 
cident and  thus  drawn  into  the  long  strug- 
gle between  the  two  Chinas. 

This  hazardous  development  follows  in  the 
train  of  the  President's  special  message  and 
overwhelming  passage  in  Congress  of  the 
resolution  of  authority  for  which  he  asked. 
In  his  message  Mr.  Elsenhower  said  that 
while  he  did  not  sviggest  enlargement  of  our 
"defensive  obligations  beyond  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores,"  he  believed  "the  danger  of 
armed  attack  directed  against  that  area  com- 
pels us  to  take  into  account  closely  related 
localities." 

This  special  message  and  the  act  of  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  Richards  George  resolu- 
tion implementing  it  have  had  two  contra- 
dictory resulte. 

One  result  is  to  further  the  cause  of  peace. 
Peace  is  furthered  to  the  extent  that  the 
message  served  as  a  clear  warning  that  the 
United  States  will  defend  Formosa  as  part  of 
a  Far  Eastern  protective  chain,  including 
Japan.  Okinawa  and  the  Philippines,  ag&lnst 
Communism's  spread. 

HOW    FAR    ARK    WE    TO    CO? 

But  there  Is  also  the  opposite  result.  The 
message  and  the  resolution  added  to  the  un- 
certainties that  already  existed  about  the 
Par  East.  Thus  they  increased  the  risk  of  war. 
This  Increased  risk  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  message  and  the  resolution  went  beyond 
the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores 
and,  In  a  vague  way,  referred  to  closely  "re- 
lated" areas.  These  last  three  words  were 
widely  interpreted  to  include  not  only  the 
Nationalist-held    Tachen    islands    and    the 
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Quemoy  and  Mateu  island  groups,  but  also 
areas  of  concentration  of  Communist  troops, 
war  planes  and  ships  on  the  mainland. 

Some  members  of  Congress  read  this  as  an 
Indication  that  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion might  be  considering  "preventive  war" 
against  the  Chinese  Communists.  These  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  wondered  whether 
the  request  for  the  resolution  was  in  part 
designed  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Congress 
in  advance  for  a  possible  strike  that  the 
military  might  consider  necessary  against 
the  Chinese  mainland. 

President  Elsenhower  was  quick  to  recog- 
nize the  gravity  of  these  concerns.  While  the 
resolution  was  under  debate  in  the  Senate, 
he  sought  to  reassure  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try by  saying  that  he  alone  would  make  any 
decision  to  use  our  forces  beyond  the  de- 
fense of  Formosa. 

These  pledges  were  T-eassuring  in  so  far  as 
the  President's  course  was  concerned,  but 
they  did  not  remove  all  the  areas  of  doubt. 
In  fact  Mr.  Eisenhower  himself  confirmed 
the  existence  of  this  uncertainty  at  his  latest 
press  conference  on  Wednesday.  He  said  in 
effect  that  the  United  States  would  use  Ito 
forces  to  protect  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 
dores. He  then  declined  to  answer  as  to  Que- 
moy and  Matsu. 

UNCERTAIN    POLICY    AS  TO   QUEMOY 

The  President  and  his  staff  have  access 
to  military  Intelligence  that  properly  is  de- 
nied to  the  rest  of  us.  It  may  be  that  he 
has  good  reason  for  keeping  silent  at  tills 
time  on  the  United  States  Intentions  con- 
cerning these  small  coastal  Islands  that  are 
both  geographically  and  historically  part  of 
mainland  China. 

The  appearance  at  least  is  different.  The 
appearance  Is  that  this  silence  with  respect 
to  Quemoy  and  Matsu  is  a  continuation  of 
what  Secretary  Dulles  described  some  months 
ago  as  a  policy  of  keeping  the  other  side 
"guessing." 

If  tills  Is  all  the  policy  there  is  on  Quemoy 
and  Mateu.  then  it  happens  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  their  friends  in  the 
free  world  are  kept  guessing  no  less  than 
our  possible  enemies.  F^om  this  confusion 
and  doubt  arises  the  continuing  fear  of  an 
unnecessary  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Far  East. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  situation  in  the 
Chinese  civil  w^  is  as  It  appears  to  be. 
Then  Chiang's  Nationalist  soldiers  on  For- 
mosa cannot  by  themselves  ever  hope  to 
Invade  the  Chinese  mainland.  Neither  can 
Mao  Tse-tung's  Communist  forces,  however 
much  the  Pelplng  proptagandlsts  bluster,  now 
or  in  the  Immediate  future,  attack  and  cap- 
ture Formosa.  If  this  is  the  situation,  and 
there  are  sound  reasons  to  believe  it  Is,  then 
a  United  States  policy  of  non-involvement 
in  the  Chinese  civil  war  takes  form. 

The  first  element  in  this  policy  of  non- 
involvement  is  not  to  be  maneuvered  into 
losing  one  or  more  vessels  of  the  Seventh 
Fleet,  or  supporting  aircraft,  and  the  per- 
sonnel, while  Chiang's  evacuation  of  the 
Tachens  proceeds. 

DANGER  IN  THE  DEFENSE  TREATY ' 

Cliiang  Kai-Shek  was  our  ally  in  World 
War  II  and  that  is  reason  enough  to  sympa- 
thize with  him  in  his  concern  for  his  men 
on  Islands  that  He  so  close  to  the  Commu- 
nist mainland.  We  may  hope  that  he  will 
get  his  personnel  and  equipment  off  the 
Tachens.  but  not  at  the  price  of  Involving 
this  country  in  war. 

The  second  element  in  this  policy  of  non- 
involvement  is  to  l>e  careful  not  to  become 
caught  up  In  the  still  more  dangerous  zones 
of  Quemoy  and  Mateu  Just  off  the  mainland. 

The  speculation  that  the  United  States 
might  help  redeploy  Cliiang's  troops  from  the 
Tachens  in  order  to  streng^then  his  forces  on 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  envisions  a  maneuver 
that  Is  doubly  dangerous.  In  such  a  ferrying 
operation,  a  United  States  naval  vessel  would 
run    the    risk    of    being    destroyed    at    the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  a  cease-fire  and  the  securing  of  Formosa) 
be  approached  as  a  matter  similar  to  the 
problem  of  the  prisoner  exchange  following 
the  Korean  war.  Some  of  Chiang's  troops 
doubtless  would  be  glad  to  return  to  the 
mainland  and  their  homes  and  families  If 
they  had  the  opportunity.  Others  could  not 
return  without  being  killed. 

Fifth,  that  a  climate  be  developed  which 
would  enable  the  free  world  to  place  trust 
in  pledges  from  the  Commimlst  side — some- 
thing not  now  possible.  This  would  require 
the  observance  by  the  Communists  of  the 
truce  in  Korea.  It  would  require  the  freeing 
of  American  and  other  U.N.  personnel  now 
held  in  prison.  It  would  require  full  respect 
by  the  Communlsu  for  the  integrity  of  the 
remaining  free  areas  of  Indochina  and  ob- 
servance of  a  cease-flre  in  the  Chinese  civil 
war  if  a  truce  should  be  worked  out. 

Conceivably  these  steps.  If  taken  in  fully 
demonstrated  good  faith,  could  lead  to  the 
eventual  admission  of  the  Pelplng  Govern- 
ment to  the  U.N.  as  the  government-in-fact 
of  China.  The  very  thought  of  Communist 
China  at  the  U.N.  is  repugnant  to  Americans 
who  have  been  outraged  repeatedly  by  Red 
Chinese  inhumanity. 

Yet  admission  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Government  to  the  U.N.  would  be  no  more 
than  recognition  of  a  geographical  reality 
that  can  be  seen  from  looking  at  the  map. 
It  would  not  mean  approval  of  the  inhumane 
acts  of  Red  China  any  more  than  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  U.N.  means 
our  indorsement  of  the  Kremlin  and  its  to- 
talitarian rule. 
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nese  civil  war.  as  it  swirls  about  the  small 
coastal  islands — the  Tachens.  Quemoy  and 
Matsu — Is  another  war  to  stay  out  of. 
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UPSETTING    TO    SENATOR    KNOWLAND 

Admission  of  the  Pelplng  Government  to 
the  U.N.  would  come,  if  it  ever  came,  only 
after  a  demonstration  that  Red  China  had 
learned  the  meaning  of  peaceful  co-existence. 
No  less  a  person  than  John  Foster  Dulles 
himself  made  a  statement  last  March  of  the 
terms  under  which  Red  China  might  con- 
ceivably enter  the  U.N. 

Some  of  these  proposals  will  be  anathema 
to  Chiang.  Some  of  them  will  bring  outcries 
from  Senator  Knowland  of  California,  who 
has  been  Chiang's  chief  apologist  in  the 
Senate  for  nearly  10  years.  Admittedly  they 
run  the  risk  of  sharpening  the  foreign  policy 
division  within  the  President's  party  in  Con- 
gress. This  is  regrettable,  but  It  Is  a  political 
fact  that  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
must  face  sooner  or  later. 

No  American  citizen  who  cares  for  the 
future  of  his  country  wants  the  Communist 
areas  of  the  world  to  spread  further.  He  does 
not  want  appeasement.  He  does  not  want  a 
Munich  in  the  Far  East.  And  he  is  ready  If 
necessary  to  fight  to  keep  Communist  ag- 
gressors from  taking  over  vital  areas  that 
could  be  used  as  stepping  stones. 

Neither  does  the  citizen  want  a  hydrogen 
bomb  in  his  backyard  as  the  result  of  some 
wholly  unnecessary  incident.  And  the  un- 
guarded trigger  that  might  put  that  bomb 
in  his  backyard  is  thousands  of  miles  away 
in  the  Far  East. 

PRESStJRES    ON    THE    PRESIDENT 

The  pressures  on  President  Elsenhower  for 
deeper  involvement  are  tremendous.  They 
come  from  his  highest  military  leader,  Adm. 
Radford,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  other  officers  of  high  rank.  To 
his  great  credit,  the  President  has  resisted 
these  pressures  up  to  now. 

A  year  ago  the  President  said  the  free  na- 
tions should  do  what  they  can  do  "work  out 
a  practical  way  of  getting  along"  in  the 
world.  In  this  new  crisis  that  still  must  be 
our  goal. 

The  President  needs  the  benefit  of  public 
opinion  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  continu- 
ing pressures  for  involvement.  He  needs  more 
than  ever  the  coimtry's  help  in  working  out 
that  practical  way  of  '  getting  along." 

What  this  country  may  be  required  to  do 
in  connection  with  an  eventual  defense  of 
Formosa,  no  one  can  foretell.  But  the  Chl- 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Head- 
start  program's  experience  has  proven 
it  to  be  but  an  expensive  experiment  in 
controlled  environment.  All  of  the 
Headstart  money  taken  from  the  tax- 
payers has  but  furnished  free  Federal 
baby-sitters  to  a  selected  few. 

Yet.  despite  the  admitted  record  of 
solving  nothing  the  political  environ- 
mentalists would  slide  off  the  disillu- 
sioned defeat  by  announcing  the  pro- 
gram must  be  shifted  from  young  chil- 
dren to  infants  and  toddlers,  3  years 
and  under  in  age. 

Some  folks  just  cannot  accept  the 
facts  of  life  or  acknowledge  heredity  as 
a  factor.  So  now,  we  are  to  have  Federal 
nursemaids  until  the  cradle  robbers 
again  prove  themselves  wrong  or  until 
that  group  once  known  as  parents  com- 
plain, the  social  experimenters  will  con- 
tinue exploiting  little  babies  as  sacri- 
ficial statistics. 

When  Hitler  experimented  in  genetics 
and  environment  his  programs  were 
called  Fascist,  inhuman,  against  the 
laws  of  nature  and  God,  and  the  opera- 
tion labeled  "Hitler's  Children." 

How  quickly  we  forget.  Even  Hitler 
was  highly  exuberant  over  his  plans  to 
upgrade  the  poor  and  unfortunate  of  the 
Aryan  race. 

One  expects  next  to  hear  of  a  plan 
for  euthanasia  to  legalize  the  murder 
of  children,  5  and  under,  because  of 
birth  defects  and  mental  deficiencies  to 
mend  the  social  scientists  ego  and  up- 
grade their  statistics. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
a  news  article  from  the  Evening  Star 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  10,  1969] 
Headstart  Changing  Agencies,  Age  Focus 
(By  Richard  Crltchfield) 
President  Nixon  is  creating  an  Office  of 
Child  Development  to  seek  new  ways  to 
rescue  very  young  Americans — especially  in- 
fants— from  the  mental  and  physical  handi- 
caps of  being  born  poor.  The  new  office  will 
take  over  Head  Start,  the  popular  preschool 
education  program.  It  will  be  operated  di- 
rectly under  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch,  rather  than  by 
its  current  'parent,"  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  President  said  yesterday  HEW  will  be 
given  the  task  of  adapting  Head  Start  to 
new  scientific  findings  which  show  that  the 
"procesr  of  learning  how  to  learn  begins 
very,  very  early  in  the  life  of  the  Infant 
child." 

He  said  this  would  involve  "finding  a 
balance"  between  ^the ,  right  to  privacy  and 
"the  sacred  right  bf-parents  to  rear  their 
children"  and  the  national  need  to  insure 
the  "full  potential"  of  poor  children  through 
better  early  environment. 

Nixon  reiterated  his  administration's  com- 
mitment to  the  needs  of  the  country's  poor- 
est children  from  birth  to  5  years  of  age. 
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first  announced  Feb.  19,  along  with  his  plans 
to  move  Head  Start  and  the  Job  Corps  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  on 
July  1. 

But  he  went  further^  yesterday,  saying 
modern  science  has  confirmed  that  the  child 
of  impoverished  parents  can  suffer  "lasting 
disabilities"  and  that  this  can  lead  "to  the 
transmission  of  poverty  from  one  generation 
to  the  next." 

"It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  deny  that  this 
process  Is  all  too  evidently  at  work  in  the 
slums  of  America's  cities  and  that  it  is  a 
most  ominous  aspect  of  the  urban  crisis," 
Nixon  said. 

"It  is  Just  as  certain  that  we  shall  have 
to  Invent  new  social  institutions  to  respond 
to  this  new  knowledge." 

Aside  from  Indicating  Head  Start  should 
redirect  its  efforts  from  the  preschool  play- 
ground to  the  crib,  Nixon  also  struck  a  sec- 
ond theme  by  stressing  that  many  urban 
problems,  such  as  the  process  of  child  devel- 
opment, defy  quick  remedies. 

"America  must  learn  to  approach  its  prob- 
lems in  terms  of  the  time  span  those  prob- 
lems require,"  he  said.  "All  problems  are 
pressing;  all  cry  out  for  Instant  solutions; 
but  not  all  can  be  instantly  solved. 

"We  must  submit  to  the  discipline  of  time 
with  respect  to  those  issues  which  provide  no 
alternative." 

Among  a  number  of  child  experts  and  OEO 
officials  canvassed  today,  there  seems  to  be 
a  consensus  that  the  President  is  responding 
to  a  growing  view  that  what  a  poor  child 
really  requires  is  the  kind  of  environment  a 
financially  secure  home  and  community  offer 
other  children  from  birth. 

Head  Start  has  been  regarded  as  only  a 
small  step  in  an  effort  to  furnish  constructive 
educational  experiences  for  all  f>oor  children 
from  birth. 

Currently,  55  percent  Of  the  218,000  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  Head  Start's  full-year  pro- 
gram are  5  years  of  age  or  older.  The  average 
age  of  471,000  children  in  the  summer  pro- 
gram is  5  years  and  10  months. 

Although  Nixon  did  not  specify  a  new  tar- 
get age  yesterday,  there  has  been  some  talk  of 
3  years. 

Yesterday  at  the  White  House,  Secretary 
Finch  outlined  steps  he  Intends  to  follow  to 
reorient  Head  Start  next  fr-U: 

The  number  of  parent-child  centers  for 
infants  and  toddlers  3  years  and  under  will 
be  doubled  from  the  present  36.  increasing 
the  number  of  children  Involved  In  this  pilot 
program  from  around  3,000  to  6,000. 

Communities  will  be  asked  to  try  out  some 
new  test  programs  In  infant  education. 

HEW  will  encourage  communities  to  use 
funds  now  spent  on  summer  programs  for 
225,000  children — about  half  the  total  spend- 
ing— for  enrolling;  50.000  to  60,000  children  In 
full-year  programs. 

Finch  said  many  communities  have  re- 
quested bigger  full-year  programs  but  that 
Head  Start's  fiscal  1969  budget  of  $320,000 
and  a  requested  fiscal  '70  budget  of  $338,000 
would  remain  unchanged. 

HEW  will  seek  greater  use  of  poverty  funds 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  for 
Follow  Through  programs  so  children  can 
keep  their  head  start. 

The  guidelines  set  by  OEO  for  Head  Start 
will  remain  unchanged.  These  include  insist- 
ence on  parent  participation,  comprehensive 
services,  the  use  of  volunteers  and  the  op- 
portunity for  local  churches,  schools  or  com- 
munity action  agencies  to  sponsor  their  own 
programs. 

Fears  that  Finch  might  rewrite  the  guide- 
lines have  been  voiced  by  congressmen  as 
one  objection  to  Head  Start's  spinoff. 

One  of  the  first  things  Dr.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan,  Nixon's  chief  urban  adviser,  did 
in  the  White  House  was  to  telephone  Joseph 
Proomkln,  a  psychologist  In  HEW,  to  ask  nlm 
to  Jot  down  a  summary  of  his  well-known 
criticisms  of  Head  Start. 
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Froomkln  wrote  Moynihan  a  memorandum 
saying  Head  Start's  programs  were  too  short, 
placed  too  little  emphasis  on  educational 
content  and  needed  to  be  targeted  toward 
much  younger  children. 

Moynihan,  an  assistant  secretary  of  labor 
under  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  is  an  ex- 
pert on  Jol^s,  but  not  on  child  education. 

At  his  first  meeting  with  OEO  officials  Feb. 
9,  he  pulled  a  sheet  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket 
and  read  what  has  since  become  known  as 
the  Froomkln  evaluation. 

Now,  two  months  later,  refined  and  but- 
tressed by  massive  research,  the  outlines  of 
the  Froomkln  evaluation  approach  to  Head 
Start  seem  unchanged.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's budget  for  Jobs  In  the  private  sector 
may  go  up  three  or  four  times  this  year, 
while  that  for  Head  Start  will  remain  the 
same. 


THE  SCOTT  REPORT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Sloane.  of 
Springfield,  Va.,  has  called  my  attention 
to  'The  Scott  Report,"  by  Columnist  Paul 
Scott,  for  April  4,  1969,  describing  a  cam- 
paign allegedly  being  mounted  ty  certain 
members  of  the  press  against  the  con- 
firmation rff  former  Deputy  Chief  of 
Security  at  the  Department  o^  State,  Mr. 
Otto  Otepka,  for  appointment  to  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 

Mr.  Sloane  feels,  and  I  agree,  that  Mr. 
Scott's  discoveries  and  comments  con- 
cerning this  anti-Otepka  campaign,  de- 
serve the  widest  possible  attention.  I 
therefore  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
insert  the  column  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

[From    the    Washington    News-Intelligence 

Syndicate  | 

The  Scott  Report 

(By  Paul  Scott) 

Washington,  April  4. — A  dramatic  new 
chapter,  with  far-reaching  implications  for 
the  future  security  of  the  U.S.,  is  developing 
in  the  Otto  Otepka  case. 

Opponepts  of  the  former  Deputy  Chief  of 
Security  at  the  State  Department  are  pre- 
paring an  all  out  campaign  to  block  a  Sen- 
ate vote  on  his  nomination  to  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  (SACB),  an  in- 
dependent government  security  agency. 

Otepka.  £Lf  ter  five  years  of  persecution  and 
vilification  by  the  State  Department,  was 
nominated  last  month  to  the  SACB  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

The  nomination,  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  was  a  partial 
victory  of  Otepka  who  had  been  stripped 
of  security  duties  and  demoted  by  Dean 
Rusk,  former  Secretary  of  State,  for  cooper- 
ating with  a  Senate  Committee  exposing  se- 
curity lapses  in  the  State  Department. 

The  nerve  center  for  the  new  onslaught 
against  Otepka,  scheduled  to  begin  after  the 
Elaster  congressional  recess,  is  the  prestigi- 
ous New  York  Time's  Washington  Bureau. 

Neil  Sheehan,  the  newspaper's  controver- 
sial Defense  Department  correspondent,  has 
been  given  the  assignment  to  write  a  series 
of  articles  designed  to  indirectly  link  the 
veteran  security  officer  with  right-wing 
groups — none  of  which  Otepka  had  ever  been 
a  member  or  actively  supported. 

Significantly,  Sheehan  is  the  former  bureau 
chief  for  the  United  Press  International  in 
Saigon  who  openly  worked  during  the  early 
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60s  for  the  downfall  of  South  Vietnam's  anti- 
communist  President  Diem. 

Pierre  Salinger,  press  secretary  for  both 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  assailed 
Sheehan  as  one  of  a  trio  of  American  news- 
men that  "announced  to  one  and  all  in 
Saigon  that  one  of  the  alms  of  their  stories 
.  .  .  was  to  bring  down  the  Diem  government." 

More  recently  in  a  panel  discussion  in  New 
York  on  "The  Peace  in  Asia",  Sheehan  pre- 
sented the  following  view  on  communism: 

"We  might  abandon  the  idea  "that,  com- 
munism is  our  enemy  in  Asia.  We  must  be 
willing  to  tolerate  their  enmity.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  in  some  countries  a  communist 
government  may  be  the  best  government." 

casting  the  shadow 

Insiders  at  the  New  York  Times  saj? 
Sheehan's  anti-Otepka  series  was  scheduled 
to  begin  earlier  this  week  but  the  death  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  his  state  funeral 
temporarily  delayed  their  appearance. 

Several  of  the  persons  involved  in  the 
volunteer  raising  of  funds  for  Otepka's  costly 
and  long-drawn-out  legal  battle  for  vindica- 
tion report  that  they  have  already  been 
badgered  by  Sheehan  about  their  political 
affiliations. 

In  one  case.  Sheehan  spent  more  than  45 
minutes  on  long  distance  phone  grilling 
James  Stewart,  of  Palatine,  111.,  Director  of 
American  Defense  Fund  which  raised  money 
for  Otepka's  legal  defense,  on  whether  he 
was  ever  a  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

When  Stewart  argued  the  question  was  ir- 
relevant and  offered  to  discuss  the  issues  of 
the  Otepka  case  with  Sheehan,  the  corres- 
pondent changed  the  subject,  .isking  for  the 
names  of  all  the  contributors  to  Otepka's 
defense  fund. 

On  being  told  that  more  than  4,000  persons 
had  contributed.  Sheehan  said  he  wanted 
"only  the  names  of  the  big  contributors".  , 
This  Stewart  refused  on  the  grounds  he 
needed  approval  of  the  individuals  to  give 
out  their  names. 

THE  boston  rally 

Sheehan  also  quizzed  Stewart  at  length 
about  his  group's  fund-raising  stand  for 
Otepka  at  the  New  England  Rally  for  God, 
Family,  and  Country,  held  in  Boston  in 
July,  1968  and  attended  by  more  than  1,000 
person?. 

"I  have  reports  that  Otepka  manned  a  fund- 
raising  booth  at  the  Boston  rally  and 
solicited  funds  for  his  case, "  stated  Sheehan. 
"Is  not  this  true?" 

"No,  and  you  know  it."  replied  Stewart, 
"Otepka  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  stand." 

What  Sheehan  didn't  mention  to  Stewart 
was  that  another  New  York  Times  reporter 
had  turned  in  the  same  negative  report 
earlier.  After  spotting  Otepka  and  his  wife 
among  the  spectators  at  the  Boston  meeting, 
the  reporter  kept  a  watch  on  Otepka  only 
to  learn  that  i\e  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the    fund   raising   stand.  > 

Other  persons  involved  in  the  fund  rais- 
ing for  Otepka's  legal  defense  which  cost 
the  veteran  security  officer  nearly  $30,000, 
have  also  been  Intensely  questioned  by 
Sheehan. 

Sheehan  has  been  in  contact  with  aides 
of  several  Senators,  including  William 
Proxmlre  (D.  Wis.)  and  Jacob  Javits  (R. 
NY.),  who  plan  to  use  his  forthcoming 
stories  to  try  to  block  Otepka's  nomination. 

Several  State  Department  officials,  who 
helped  influence  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  to  bar  Otepka's  return  to  that 
Agency,  also  have  been  in  contact  with 
Sheehan. 

THE    BIGGER    ISSUE 

While  Otepka  will  be  the  central  tar- 
get of  the  coming  attack,  many  congressional 
security  experts  see  the  campaign  as  having 
a  much  broader  objective. 

One  memorandum  being  circulated  among. 
these    experts,    warns: 
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"Tha  comln*  campaign  against  Otepka  Is 
designed  to  pfevent.  by  smear  and  attack, 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Bobrd,  through  the  appointment 
to  It  or  str<>ng,  conscientious  securities 
specialists,  and  so  bring  about  Its  destruc- 
tion. 

"The  campaign  will  follow  the  pattern  of 
the  highly  siiccessful  one  by  which  the 
Elsenhower-Nl]|on  program  to  train  Ameri- 
cans in  red  ta<jtlcs  through  clvlUan-mlUtary 
seminars  was  destroyed,  through  using  Qen- 
eral  Walker  as 'the  target. 

"Now.  Otto  (itepka  Is  the  target,  and  the 
objective  Is  th^  nipping  In  the  bud  of  the 
restoration  of  la  strong  security  staff  and 
operation  wlthlii  the  government." 

Thus,  the  baitle  lines  are  being  drawn  for 
a  historic  secnrlty  showdown  that  could 
rattle  a  lot  c*  windows  in  the  national 
capital. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

loaded  the  war  time  convoys  have  died  or 
moved  away.  No  one  Is  left  to  remember  what 
the  words  "Murmansk  run"  meant  to  a  na- 
tion fighting  for  Its  life.  Today  that  nation's 
masters  would  rather  look  to  its  missiles 
pointed  at  the  nations  that  once  made  the 
run  to  Murmansk  to  save  Russia. 


April  16,  1969 


TAX  LOOPHOLES 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 


OF    WISCONSIN 


CONVOY  TO  MURMANSK 


HON. 


and  dangeroi 
An  interest 
tudes  and  ma 
dramatized  in 
Chicago  Tribi 
This  comment 


EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

I  or  nxiNois 
-    IN  ^PSE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiestmy.  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for- 
eign affairs  debates  constantly  revolve 
around  the  question  of  a  "detente"  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  realistic  appraisal 
reveals  the  fatt  that  the  constant  bel- 
ligerence, dec^itfulness,  and  continued 
efforts  toward  global  control  by  the  nil- 
ers  of  the  Kremlin  make  a  "detente" 
under  present  j  circumstances  a  difficult 

situation. 

^g  insight  into  Soviet  atti- 

ipulations  of  history  is 

editorial  carried  by  the 

le.   Wednesday,   April   9. 

iry  dwelling  on  a  major 
World  War  U  ^ffort  speaks  for  Itself: 

CONV<^T    TO    MTTRMANSK 

Anyone  around  during  World  War  n  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "Murmansk  run." 
They  conjured  )|p  the  chilling  spectacle  of 
allied  convoys  running  the  gauntlet  of  Ger- 
man planes  and  warships  to  Murmansk,  170 
miles  above  the  Arctic  circle,  the  main  center 
of  western  aid  jo  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  war. 

Prom  August.  1942,  when  the  British  navy 
escorted  the  flrit  convoys  for  Russia,  the 
"Murmansk  run'jbecame  the  Kremlin's  life- 
line for  survival.  Thru  icy  waters  and  storms, 
battling  conUnuDiis  attack  by  enemy  sub- 
marines and  planes  based  In  Norway,  the 
convoys  struggle*  north  with  their  precious 
cargo  of  tanks,  tfucks.  guns,  and  other  sup- 
pllee — at  fearful  ;coet.  Thousands  of  Brltlah, 
American,  and  Canadian  sailors  lost  their 
lives  in  this  desperate  effort  to  save  their 
Soviet  ally. 

A  westerner  mijght  think  that,  in  the  nor- 
mal coiirae  of  evelits,  "Murmansk  run"  might 
have  some  meaning  to  the  Russians — at  least 
to  those  who  llv<  in  northern  Russia's  only 
ice-free  port.  Butj  they  don't.  A  reporter  vis- 
iting Murmansk  fbund  that  no  one  there  had 
ever  heard  of  the  war  time  convoys  which 
saved  Russia. 

There  is  no  memorial,  no  plaque,  to  com- 
memorate the  afenost  Incredible  efforts  of 
the  convoys  and  their  naval  escorts  which 
fought  their  way  around  Norway's  dreaded 
North  cape.  The  section  of  the  city  museum 
in  Murmansk  de4llng  with  the  war  Ignores 
completely  the  etort  of  the  we«tern  allies. 
It  la  as  if  Russia  had  fought  the  war  In  a 
vacuum. 

Today  the  Russian  port  on  the  Barents  sea 
la  busier  than  evfer.  with  almost  double  its 
pre-war  population.  All  the  old  men  who  un- 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday.  April  15.  1969 

Ml-.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  particularly  appropriate  today. 
April  15.  to  underscore  the  almost  des- 
perate need  for  tax  reform.  The  blatant 
inequities  of  our  present  tax  system  and 
the  all  too  ready  availability  of  means 
of  avoiding  income  taxation  by  the  rich, 
have  created  indignation  throughout  our 
Nation.  The  "Page  of  Opinion"  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  on  April  7  posed 
the  question  whether  tax  reform  would 
come  this  year,  as  it  highlighted  the  need 
to  eliminate  the  numerous  loopholes  in 
our  tax  laws. 

This  editorial  also  cited  the  excellent 
piece  on  taxes  done  by  my  esteemed  col- 
league and  good  friend,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  Bill  Proxhire.  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  has  consistently  been  at 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  for  meaningful 
tax  reform.  I  commend  highly  his  ex- 
cellent article  'The  Tax  Loophole  Scan- 
dal." which  appeared  in  the  April  1969- 
edition  of  the  Progressive  magazine  and 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  editorial 
and  Senator  Proxmire's  article  in  the 
Record: 

(Prom  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
Apr.  7,  19691 
WiLi,  Reform  Coick  This  Yeak?  Remember 
Loopholes  on  T-Day 

As  Apr.  16  draws  near,  the  agonies  of  the 
income  tax  become  intenslfled. 

Ifs  little  comfort  to  realize  that  while  the 
average  citizen  pays  hundreds  of  dollars  In 
federal  taxes,  some  Americans  with  fantastic 
incomes  are  liable  for  no  tax  at  all. 

Por  Instance,  extreme  cases  are  155  tax 
returns  from  1967  with  adjvisted  gross  In- 
comes above  (200,000  on  which  no  federal 
taxes  were  paid;  21  of  those  had  Incomes 
over  $1  million. 

And  from  the  tens  of  millions  of  middle- 
class  famillee  and  individuals  with  incomes 
from  $7,000  to  $20,000— who  pay  taxes  on  fuU 
ordinary  rates — come  more  than  one  half  of 
the  Individual  taxes  In  the  United  States. 

The  evidence  is  massive  that  tax  loopholes 
not  only  cost  the  federal  government  billions 
In  revenue,  but  are  grossly  unfair  to  the 
average  American  taxpayer. 

Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wls.)  outlines 
the  shocking  inequities  in  a  story  reprinted 
on  today's  Page  of  Opinion.  Just  as  shock- 
ing as  the  loopholes  Is  the  lethargy  of  the 
Congress  in  correcting  the  problems. 

In  this  91st  session  of  Congress  is  the  first 
real  sign  that  maybe  something  will  be  done, 
maybe.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Ccam- 
mlttee  began  hearings  on  Peb.  27  wliich  are 
still  going  on. 

The  spotlight  Is  focused  on  the  tax  reform 
reconunendatlons  Issued  early  this  year  by 
the  Treasury  Department  which  deal  with 
most  of  the  cumbersome  Jumble  of  personal 
Income  tax  laws. 

Unfortunately,  the  treasury's  recommenda- 
tion is  minus  a  proposal  to  correct  one  of 


the  biggest  loop-holes  going:  the  mineral 
depletion  allowance  which  permits  the  oil  in- 
dustry to  pay  only  a  fraction  of  what  most 
corporations  must  fork  out. 

It  Is  this  type  of  loophole,  so  carefully  pro- 
tected by  Industry  lobbyists,  which  stands  In 
the  way  of  congressional  action — the  law- 
makers In  control  of  tax  committees  have 
close  ties  to  these  special  Interests. 

Surely  high  on  the  list  of  reforms  should 
be  a  realistic  deduction  for  dependents — 
the  present  $600  deduction  bears  no  relation- 
ship to  the  actual  cost  per  dependent.  Dou- 
bling that  figure  would  be  a  start. 

The  fact  that  some  wealthy  individuals 
pay  no  tax  is  another  must  area;  there  should 
be  a  minimum  even  for  those  with  the  ability 
to  sink  all  their  funds  in  "low-Interest."  tax- 
free  municipal  bonds. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  loop-holes 
that  need  attention  and  many  of  them  are 
described  on  this  page,  but  the  problem  is 
winning  change  and  not  recognizing  the 
faults. 

The  Apr.  15  deadline  also  should  be  a  dead- 
line for  all  taxpayers  to  notify  Immediately 
their  representatives  and  senators  of  their 
desire  for  tax  reform  now. 

[Prom  the  Progressive  magazine] 

Hard-To-Chance    Reventte   Laws — The   Tax 

Loophole  Scandal 

(By  Senator  William  Proxmire) 

As  the  average   taxpayer  fills  In  line  12a 

of  his   Pederal  Income  Tax  Form   1040.  he 

must   wonder  why   he  pays   so  much   while 

others,  more  favored  economically  than  he. 

pays  so  little. 

If  he  Is  a  middle  Income  taxpayer  with  a 
wife  and  two  children  and  $12,000  of  taxable 
Income  after  taking  his  ordinary  deductions, 
he  pays  almost  20  percent  of  it  directly  to  the 
federal  government.  This  year,  as  recorded  on 
line  i2b.  he  must  pay,  In  addition.  7.5  per 
cent  of  his  regular  Income  tax  payment, 
which  Is  the  equivalent  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
tax  liability  he  has  Incurred  since  the  surtax 
went  Into  effect  last  April. 

Piled  on  top  of  the  federal  Income  tax  bill 
of  our  middle  Income  family  are  the  federal 
excise  taxes,  such  as  on  gasoline;  Social  Se- 
curity payments,  and  state  and  local  Income, 
real  estate,  sales,  personal  property,  and  gas- 
oline taxes.  As  he  signs  his  name  to  the  tar 
form  this  year,  more  likely  than  not  the  tax- 
payer will  also  have  to  dip  into  his  savings 
and  write  out  a  check  for  an  amount  beyonj 
that  withheld. 

These  are  heavy  burdens.  In  the  past  they 
have  been  borne  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  loyalty  to  the  country.  But 
this  year,  if  our  taxpayer  Is  reasonably  well 
informed,  he  also  knows  that  many  far 
wealthier  than  he  bear  a  much  lighter  biu- 
den.  In  1967  some  155  Individuals  with  in- 
comes of  more  than  $200,000  each  paid  no 
federal  Income  tax  at  all.  Twenty-one  of  these 
had  Incomes  of  more  than  $1  million  but  paid 
nothing. 

HOW  come? 
If  our  taxpayer's  Indignation  continues  to 
grow  It  could  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  the 
present  tax  system. 

The  first  question  our  irate  taxpayer  may 
ask  Is  "How  is  It  done?  How  can  a  man  with 
a  million  dollars  In  Income  pay  no  federal 
Income  taxes  when  I  pay  20  per  cent?" 

The  loopholes  are  legion.  Among  them  are 
the  depletion  allowances  for  virtually  every 
mineral,  especially  oil.  the  tax  shelters  for  real 
estate  Investment,  the  capital  gains  treat- 
meLt  for  stock  options,  the  dividend  exclu- 
sion, the  si>eclal  tax  breaks  for  conglom- 
erates, the  no-tax  status  of  fovmdatlons,  the 
exemption  accorded  municipal  bonds  and  es- 
pecially municipal  industrial  bonds,  farm 
losses  used  by  hobby  farmers  to  offset  other 
income,  and  the  gimmick  by  which  depletion 
allowances  can  be  used  to  offset  taxes  owed 
on  other  Income. 

But  the  key  items  by  which  the  wealthiest 
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citizens  avoid  paying  any  taxes  at  all  are 
through  the  unlimited  charitable  deduction, 
the  array  of  special  privileges  for  oil  and  gas 
producers  and  Investors,  and  the  exclusion 
for  capital  gains. 

Por  a  person  to  qualify  for  the  unlimited 
charitable  deduction,  the  taxes  he  pays  plus 
the  charitable  contrlbirtions  he  makes  must 
equal  ninety  {jer  cent  of  his  "taxable"  in- 
come In  eig^t  out  of  ten  consecutive  years. 
He  can  then  qualify  for  future  unlimited 
deductions  for  charitable  contributions  in- 
stead of  the  30  per  cent  limit  in  the  law. 

CONTRIirCTION 

But  the  gimmick  is  the  word  "taxable" 
Income.  The  allowance  for  depletion  of  an 
oil  well,  the  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment cost  deduction,  capital  gains,  and  vari- 
ous depreciation  items  are  ail  deductions 
taken  before  arriving  at  "taxable"  income. 
Thus,  the  "taxable"  income  of  high  Income 
groups  can  be  quite  low.  By  contributing 
only  small  amounts  to  charity,  millionaires 
often  can  qualify  for  unlimited  charitable 
deductions. 

The  alleged  "charitable  contribution"  itself 
may  also  be  of  dubious  value.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  provided  an  example:  One 
taxpayer  took  an  unlimited  charitable  de- 
duction of  21.6  million  dollars  for  property 
he  gave  to  a  charity,  but  the  original  cost  of 
the  property  was  only  $467,000.  ITius,  by 
donating  an  asset  for  which  he  paid  a  rela- 
tively small  amount,  he  took  a  deduction 
worth  forty-six  times  the  amount. 

Another  method  used  by  wealthy  families 
to  achieve  the  unlimited  charitable  status  is 
to  have  minor  children  make  contributions 
In  8  of  10  consecutive  years  which,  when 
combined  with  the  taxes  they  owe.  make  up 
90  per  cent  of  their  "taxable"  income.  This  is 
done  in  years  when  both  the  Incomes  and 
contributions  of  the  children  are  low.  When, 
upon  maturity,  they  inherit  huge  fortunes, 
they  are  able  to  avoid  taxes  on  their  large 
Incomes  throughout  the  remainder  of  their 
lives. 

Perhaps  the  most  notorious  examples  of 
slipping  through  loopholes  occur  among  tax- 
payers whose  Incomes  are  derived  from  gas 
and  oil.  Both  individuals  and  companies 
benefit  from  a  panoply  of  credits  and  deduc- 
tions. Dry  holes  are  written  off.  deducted  as 
business  losses.  Depletion  allowances  equal 
to  27.5  per  cent  of  gross  income  ranging  up 
to  one  half  of  net  income  can  be  taken. 

LOW    TAXES 

About  90  per  cent  of  capital  costs,  which 
non-oil  companies  would  have  to  depreciate 
over  twenty  years,  may  be  "expensed"  or 
charged  off  In  the  first  year  by  oil  companies 
through  the  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment cost  deduction.  This  Includes  many  of 
the  construction  costs  at  the  site,  drilling 
costs,  mud.  roads,  and  the  like.  Finally,  the 
oil  companies  have  the  "golden  gimmick"  by 
which  American  firms  can  credit  the  royalties 
they  pay  to  Middle  Eastern  sheiks  and  poten- 
tates dollar  for  dollar  against  the  taxes  they 
would  otherwise  owe  In  the  United  States. 

As  a  result,  numerous  major  oil  refining 
companies  paid  little  or  no  federal  corporate 
Income  taxes  In  1967,  the  last  year  for  which 
data  are  available.  Standard  OH  of  New  Jer- 
sey paid  only  $166,000,000  in  federal  Income 
taxes  on  net  income  of  more  than  $2  billion, 
or  8  per  cent.  Texaco  paid  2  p)er  cent  on  earn- 
ings or  net  Income  of  Just  under  $900  million. 
Oulf.  Mobil.  Union.  Marathon,  Oetty,  and 
Atlantic  all  paid  less  than  8  per  cent  on  net 
Incomes  exceeding  $100  million  each.  Atlan- 
tlc-Rlchfleld  paid  nothing  at  aU  on  net  in- 
come of  $145  million.  But  our  hard-slogging 
middle  income  taxpayer  paid  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  $12,000  of  taxable  income  he  had 
left  after  his  routine  deductions. 

The  worst  and  most  widespread  loophole 
of  all  Is  that  for  capital  gains.  If  a  man  buys 
property  for  $10,000  which  on  his  death  is 
worth  $110,000.  his  heirs  pay  no  federal  cap- 
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ital  gains  tax  on  the  $100,000  gain  although 
they  may  pay  a  small  inheritance  tax. 

If  a  bcmk  loses  money  on  the  sale  of  bonds. 
It  can  be  deducted  as  an  ordinary  loss  against 
the  present  corporate  income  tax  wtdch  runs 
as  high  as  48  p>er  cent.  But  if  the  bank  sells 
the  same  asset  and  makes  an  overall  profit, 
it  is  treated  as  a  capital  gain  and  the  tax 
Is  never  more  than  26  per  cent. 

THE  PRIVILBOKO 

When  a  corporate  executive  sells  a  stock 
for  $60  which  he  was  allowed  to  purchase  for 
only  $10  a  share  under  a  company  stock  op- 
tion, he  does  not  i>ay  the  ordinary  Income 
tax  rates  on  the  $40-a-share  profit.  If  he  has 
held  the  stock  for  six  months  or  longer,  he 
pays  an  amount  only  half  as  much  as  his 
ordinary  tax  rates,  up  to  a  maximum  of  25 
per  cent.  Why  should  he  pay  no  more  than 
half  of  bis  ordinary  tax  rate  when  our  hard- 
working, wage-earning,  middle-income  tax- 
payfer  must  pay  his  full  rate? 

These  privileges  are  not  available  to  the 
average  family.  Almost  all  the  dollar  amounts 
of  capital  gains  go  to  the  top  10  per  cent 
income  group.  Tax  advantages,  virtually  de- 
nied to  the  poor,  violate  the  concept  that 
taxation  should  be  based  on  the  ability  to 
pay.  They  favor  unearned  Income  over  earned 
income,  and  they  violate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  fairness  on  which  our  tax  sys- 
tem should  be  based.  More  often  than  not. 
funds  which  are  essentially  ordinary  Income 
and  are  not  real  capital  gains  at  all.  are 
taxed  at  the  capital  gains  rate  rather  than 
the  higher  income  tax  rate. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why  the  tax 
laws  are  in  their  present  scandalous  shape 
and  why  so  little  has  been  done  about  It. 
Every  major  branch  of  the  government  is  at 
fault.  Even  the  general  public  must  take  at 
least  a  small  part  of  the  blame.  Those  with 
specially  privileged  interests  to  protect  often 
arouse  large  numbers  of  the  public  to  fight 
the  repeal  of  a  loophole  which  only  nominally 
affects  them.  The  "widows  and  orphans"  are 
often  used  to  front  for  gigantic  selfish  inter- 
ests. 

The  Treasury,  like  almost  all  the  other 
major  departments  of  the  government,  basi- 
cally represents  the  interests  of  what  they 
call  their  "clientele."  The  Treasury  repre- 
sents bankers  and  the  financial  community, 
as  other  agencies  represent  business,  defense 
contractors,  organized  farm  groups,  and 
trade  unions.  The  public  interest  is  gen- 
erally overlooked. 

Neither  Presidents  nor  the  Treasury  have 
been  particularly  zealous  In  their  pursuit  of 
tax  reform. 

LOOPHOLE  GUARDS 

All  tax  legislation  must  originate  in  the 
House.  In  the  past,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  tenaciously  guarded  loop- 
holes and  special  tax  privileges.  Appoint- 
ments from  the  Democratic  side  were  made 
for  so  long  by  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  that  on 
crucial  Issues  the  Rayburn  appointees  and 
allies  still  exercised  control  of  the  Com- 
mittee. His  litmus  test  was,  how  did 
the  prospective  appointee  stand  on  oil?  Only 
rarely,  because  of  the  workings  of  seniority, 
did  an  anti-oil  depletion  member  slip 
through  to  a  seat  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  Democrats  on  Ways  and  Means  make 
up  the  Committee  on  Committees  that  as- 
signs House  Democrats  to  committee  posts. 
A  newly  elected  representative  dedicated 
to  fighting  special  tax  privileges  and  other 
Inequities  seldom  finds  himself  in  an  effec- 
tive committee  poet. 

But  the  leadership's  control  extends  well 
beyond  this.  There  has  been  no  vote  In  the 
House  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  in  the  memory  of  almost 
any  member.  Tax  bills  are  brought  to  the 
floor  only  under  rules  which  prohibit  such 
amendments.  This  Is  part  of  the  protection 
afforded  the  Industry. 

If  the  Senate  Is  so  Irreverent  as  to  add  a 
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loophole-closing  amendment,  the  House 
Conference  Committee  stands  adamantly  on 
its  "Constitutional  rights"  to  Initiate  tax 
legislation  and  kills  the  poor  waif  in  one 
of  the  Capitol  hideaways  where  conference 
committees  meet  In  secret. 

DOCILE  TEARS 

In  the  past  all  of  this  was  glued  together 
by  campaign  contributions  funneled 
through  the  House  and  Senate  campaign 
committees  where  interest  groups  made 
major  contributions  to  those  who  stayed  in 
line. 

Appointment  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, as  tn  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  was  reserved  largely  for  those 
whose  position  on  depletion  was  safe.  Those 
opposed  were  locked  out  for  years.  Former 
Sen.  Paul  Douglas  waited  for  seven  years 
to  get  a  place  on  the  committee  while  those 
who  had  equal  or  less  seniority  moved  to- 
ward the  head  of  the  table.  In  my  own  case, 
I  tried  In  vain  for  five  years  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Finance  Committee  only  to  see 
Junior  men.  who  held  more  orthodox  views, 
selected.  Finally,  I  took  a  seat  on  the  ptow- 
erful  Appropriations  Committee  when  a  va- 
cancy was  created  there  on  the  death  of 
Sen.  Estes  Kelauver. 

After  years  of  docility,  the  public  is  de- 
manding tax  reform.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Is  holding  hearings.  Members  of 
both  House  and  Senate,  who  In  the  past  have 
been  lukewarm  about  closing  loopholes,  have 
suddenly  found  It  an  Important  subject. 

But  to  win  tblB  battle  the  public  must  off- 
set the  skill  of  the  special  Interests.  They 
must  keep  up  the  pressure  and  continue  to 
fight.  They  must  do  this  because  their  inter- 
ests are  diffuse  while  those  of  particular  In- 
terest groups  are  concentrated.  While  the 
public  Is  outraged,  its  indignation  is  ex- 
pressed In  a  general  way.  But  those  who 
benefit  from  the  loopholes  will  send  their 
highly  paid,  highly  placed  lawyers  and  lob- 
byists to  argue  against  closing  or  shrinking 
any  particular  loophole.  These  advocates  of 
privilege  are  skilled  In  reaching  back  into  a 
Senator's  state  or  comtnunity  to  enlist  Indi- 
vidual constituents  in  their  cause.  For  exam- 
ple, when  attempts  were  made  in  the  early 
1960'b  to  repeal  the  lucrative,  unlimited  char- 
itable contribution  deduction,  the  presidents 
of  the  nation's  major  private  unlversltleB.  the 
recipients  of  much  bounty  bestowed  upon 
them  by  millionaires  who  p>ay  no  federal  in- 
come taxes,  were  enlisted  In  the  fight  against 
rep>eal  by  the  legal  counselors  of  the  non 
federal  income  tax  paying  mlilionaires. 

In  another  instance,  when  legislation  was 
sought  to  collect  at  the  source  from  corpo- 
rations and  banks  the  tax  which  was  already 
owed  on  dividends  and  Interest  by  the  recipi- 
ents, the  affected  Institutions  poured  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  letters  a  week  to  key  senators 
whose  positions  were  pivotal.  Most  of  the 
mail  from  Irate  constituents  indicated  they 
had  been  misled  by  the  propaganda  from  the 
Washington-based  trade  associations  which 
were  fighting  the  bUl.  The  measure  died. 

NEW    INEQtnriES 

One  of  the  chief  tactics  of  the  special 
Interests  will  be  delay. 

All  of  this  need  not  be  so.  With  determined 
presidential  leadership  to  focus  public  in- 
dignation, reform  could  come  and  come 
quickly. 

The  public  must  also  guard  against  new 
inequities  that  would  result  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  program  of  "tax  Incentives" 
for  tax  reform.  Most  loopholes  started  as 
Incentives. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  started  as  an 
incentive  for  "conservation."  It  now  has  little 
relationship  to  its  original  purpose.  It  pro- 
motes the  mlsallocatlon  of  capital  into  mar- 
ginal drillings.  This,  according  to  many  econ- 
omists, may  well  raise,  rather  than  lower,  the 
price  of  gas  and  oil  because  it  is  such  an 
inefficient  use  of  resources. 
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The  depletion  allowance  Uluatrates  why  tax 
Incentives  are  a  ^oor  way  to  promote  eco- 
nomic or  social  piirpoeea.  It  has  grown  iintll 
it  now  amounts  t^  a  tax  drain  of  $3  billion 
a  year.  It  Is  Irrelevant  to  Its  original  piirpose. 
There  Is  no  annual  budget  review  and  It  has 
proved  almost  imfxisslble  to  reduce  or  ter- 
minate It.  If  the  Oil  Industry  had  to  get  the 
•3  billion  by  way  *f  a  direct  subsidy — If  that 
amount  had  to  be  Included  In  the  President's 
budget  and  appfoprlated  by  Congress — It 
would  never  be  d(»ne.  But  the  Industry  gets 
Its  largesse  Indlreoltly,  through  the  back  door 
method  of  an  old  tax  "Incentive." 

In  1968,  accordiag  to  former  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Barr,  morfl  than  $35  billion  In  tax 
revenues  which  the  government  did  not  col- 
lect were  lost  to  thie  treasury  because  of  such 
special  credits  andi  deductions. 

Camouflaged  as  •'Incentives,"  a  host  of  ex- 
ceptions, credits,  a<id  deductions  have  riddled 
and  eroded  our  tak  system.  That  Is  why  the 
outlook  for  refon»  depends  upon  the  con- 
tinued indignation  and  action  of  the  tax- 
payers. The  cauB^  Is  not  hopeless.  These 
should  be  among  olir  goals: 

We  should  reduqe  the  depletion  allowance 
to,  at  most.  15  per^  cent  for  the  big  oU  com- 
paaies.  •    - 

We  should  remc^ve  the  "golden  gimmick" 
as  a  loophole  for  the  oil  firms  In  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

American  movie  fctars  living  in  Switzerland 
should  pay  their  snare  of  taxes  to  their  own 
country. 

After  offsetting  deductions  are  made  for  In- 
heritance taxes  paid,  the  heirs  to  huge  for- 
tunes should  pay  fct  least  the  capital  gains 
rate  on  their  new  riches. 

Most  tax-exempt  foundations  should  be 
required  to  pay  tixes  on  the  Income  they 
receive  from  Investments  In  proflt-maklng 
businesses. 

The  unlimited  charitable  deduction  should 
be  revised  or  remov^. 

incomes  should  not  es- 
cape federal  taxation.  A  mlnimimi  tax  of  at 
least  20  per  cent  sl:ould  be  required  of  all  of 
those  whose  real  licomes  are  large  enough 
ao  that  they  would  ordinarily  pay  that  rate 
or  many  times  tha ;  rate. 

LEAOI  BSHIP 
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vocative  presentation  of  his  thoughts  in  a 
speech  dehvered  Saturday,  April  12.  1969, 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
in  Philadelphia. 

He  suggests  in  his  speech  that  U.S. 
policies  toward  each  country  are  based 
more  on  mythology  than  reality,  and  that 
the  basic  myth  we  depend  upon  is  that 
the  Russians  are  more- rational  and  more 
moderate  than  the  Chinese.  He  states 
that  these  policies,  which  include  con- 
tinuing contact  with  Moscow  and  con- 
tinued isolation  of  Peking  have  resulted 
in  a  weakening  of  the  security  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  polarization  of  the  world 
into  two  spheres,  that  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  does  not  suggest  that  Red  China  Is 
our  friend,  but  he  does  state  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  would  be 
better  served  if  we  revised  our  policies 
to  reflect  reality.  We  should  deal  with 
Moscow  as  it  still  is — secretive,  hostile, 
unstable,  and  capable  at  any  time  of 
events  akin  to  the  Czechoslovakian  inva- 
sion. We  should,  on  the  other  hand,  base 
our  policies  toward  China  on  our  na- 
tional interests  and  not  those  of  the  Rus- 
sians. In  short,  we  should  treat  China  on 
the  same  basis  as  we  treat  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  the  speech 
into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Does  JJntted  States  Foreign  Polict  Entail 

PREQtJENT  Wars? 
(By  Paul  Pindlet,  Republican  of  nilnols, 
member,  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives) 
Writing  in  his  book,  "1840.  The  Fall  of 
France,"  the  former  Chief  of  the  French  Gen- 
eral Staff,  Andre  Beaufre  said,  "The  collapse 
of  the  French  Army  Is  the  most  important 
event  of  the  twentieth  centtu^."  This  was 
so,  he  said  because  "our  downfall  upset  the 
balance  which  had  been  built  up  and  main- 
tained through  the  ages.  Europe  .  .  .  found 
Itself  deprived  of  its  western  counter  balance. 
The  destruction  of  Germany  which  was  to 
come,  left  in  place  of  the  traditional  Europe, 
only  a  zone  of  weakness,  while  the  USA  and 
the  USSR  disputed  between  themselves  the 
dominance  of  the  world  which  Exirope  had 
loot." 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  General 
Beaufre  that  the  collapse  of  the  French 
Army  Is  the  most  Important  event  of  the  20th 
Century.  One  must,  however,  be  gripped — as 
I  was — by  his  description  of  a  proud  na- 
tion in  panic  as  It  fled  before  the  German 
armies:  .  .  .  "Individual  dramas  lived  out 
within  the  incomprehensible  drama  of 
Prance."  He  related  how  his  fellow  country- 
men In  order  to  protect  their  homes  at  Vler- 
zon  killed  a  French  tank  officer  who  wanted 
to  defend  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  He  de- 
scribed the  chaos,  confusion,  disorganization, 
despair  and  resignation  of  a  great  nation,  a 
great  people  who  In  the  flight  South  first  to 
Bordeaux  and  then  to  the  shame  of  Vichy 
realized  that  their  foreign  policy  and  their 
military  doctrines  had  failed  them.  Then, 
and  only  then,  did  they  learn  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  Is  not  as  easily  established 
as  the  desire  for  it. 

"In  1940,"  Beaufre  continued,  "we  were 
really  the  victims  of  a  series  of  events  brought 
about  by  factors  which  had  been  apparent 
long  before  and  of  which  the  Ineluctable 
consequences  were  not  understood  In  time 
to  grapple  with  them  before  It  was  too  late. 
The  great  lesson  of  1940  Is  that  such  mal- 
adies can  only  be  coped  with  at  birth,  and 
only  in  the  early  stages  is  it  possible  to  act 
effectively." 

Maladies  can  be  coped  with  effectively  only 
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In  their  early  stages.  This  lesson  from  France 
of  1940  Is  an  appropriate  Introduction  to  to- 
day's theme,  "Does  United  States  Foreign 
Policy  Entail  Frequent  Wars?" 

Clearly  the  greatest  malady  a  nation  can 
suffer  Is  reliance  on  mythology  in  pwllcy- 
maklng.  To  the  extent  that  myths  are  re- 
jected In  favor  of  reality,  the  risk  of  fatal 
Illness  Is  reduced  and  the  probability  of  na- 
tional health  and  vigor  enhanced. 

To  be  useful  as  a  counselor  to  policy- 
makers, an  historian  or  political  scientist 
must  "tell  It  like  It  is."  He  must  distinguish 
between  fact,  what  Is  a  reasonable  hypoth- 
esis and  what  must  remain  conjecture.  If 
he  falls  to  meet  that  test,  he  Is  a  moralist  or 
publicist,  not  an  historian  or  political  scien- 
tist. 

Unfortunately,  some  members  of  the  aca- 
demic community  do  Indeed  fall  the  test 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  mythology 
which  has  excessively  Influenced  policy- 
makers. An  overkill  of  words  perpetuates 
myths  and  lays  the  foundation  for  one  false 
assumption  after  another. 

Vietnam  comes  first  to  mind.  From  the  be- 
ginning our  combat  involvement  there  was 
based  on  assumptions  which  were  either 
questionable  or  totally  false.  The  leading 
faulty  assumptions  were: 

1.  That  we  responded  to  the  invitation  of 
a  sovereign  government  seeking  help  to  repel 
an  invasion  by  forces  of  another  nation. 

2.  That  we  were  committed  to  send  troops 
by  treaty  obligations  and  agreement  of  past 
administrations. 

3.  That  our  policy  of  containing  commu- 
nism required  our  intervention  against  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh. 

4.  That  with  a  little  more  effort  and  na- 
tional unity  the  war  would  soon  be  over. 

This  mythology  Indeed  entailed  war  for  the 
United  States — and  a  massive  one  at  that. 

Consider  also  the  mythology  of  our  policies 
toward  Russia  and  China  and  the  risk  of  war 
It  entails. 

Recent  conduct  by  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  challenge  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant assumptions  on  which  U.S.  policy  has 
been  based.  These  assumptions  concern  the 
evolution  of  communist  rule  in  Russia  and 
Its  dependencies :  the  status  quo  and  spheres 
of  Influence;  and  the  conflict  between  Rus- 
sia and  China. 

This  mythology  arises  partly  from  a  nat- 
ural desire  to  believe  that  the  Russian  lead- 
ers are  reasonable,  moderate  men,  more 
closely  associated  with  Western  civilization 
than  Oriental.  Believing  that  they  fear  war, 
we  have  transmuted  that  negative  fear  of 
war  Into  the  assumption  of  a  positive  desire 
for  detente  and  Great  Power  cooperation.  Our 
view  of  China  Is  directly  opposite. 

We  employ  a  double  standard.  While  we 
seem  to  pay  more  attention  to  Russia's  words 
than  her  deeds,  curiously  in  evaluating 
China  we  do  the  opposite.  We  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  rhetoric  of  Chinese  foreign 
policy  than  her  actions,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  temperate. 

Consider  our  contradictory  policy  towards 
these  two  seemingly  hostile  powers. 

For  twenty  years  U.S.  policy  towards  Rus- 
sia has  been  predicated  on  the  assumption 
that  the  greater  the  contact  with  the  West, 
the  more  moderate  and  responsible  Moscow 
will  be.  Toward  Peking,  the  policy  has  been 
the  opposite:  Isolate  Peking  politically,  eco- 
nomically, and  culturally.  While  the  United 
States  worked  aggressively,  even  when  the 
Russians  showed  no  Interest,  In  enlarging 
contacts  and  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  steadfastly  refused  for  many  years 
to  consider  seriously  communicating  with 
Peking. 

Mythology  has  predominated  In  other 
strange  ways.  Despite  overwhelming  evidence 
to  the  contrary  the  United  States  continued 
to  believe  that  ideology  was  not  a  guiding 
force  In  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the  newly 
emerging  managerial  and  technical  classes 
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would  be  the  "gravedlggers"  of  Communism, 
and  that  China,  not  the  Soviet  Union  was 
the  greatest  threat  to  our  security. 

lYomlnent  voices  dlunissed  almost  every 
instance  of  hostile  Soviet  conduct  as  mean- 
ingless and  hailed  every  superficial  gesture  of 
peaceful  co-existence  as  a  solid  new  break- 
through. The  harrassment  of  allied  rights  In 
Berlin,  Brezhnev's  extremely  hostile  and 
violent  speech  attacking  American  society 
and  reaffirming  fundamental  Ideological  hos- 
tility, Soviet  arms  shipments  to  the  Middle 
East,  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
sending  of  volunteers  to  Yemen  were  all 
overlooked  or  downgraded.  The  relatively  en- 
lightened plea  for  greater  Intellectual  free- 
dom in  Russia  and  accommodation  with  the 
West  by  the  Soviet  physicist  Andrei  D. 
Sakharov  was  given  far  greater  attention  in 
the  West  than  the  Immediate  condemnation 
of  his  thesis  by  the  Soviet  leadership,  and 
the  imposition  of  even  stricter  censorship 
upon  intellectuals,  including  domestic  exUe 
and  long  prison  terms. 

Nevertheless,  accepting  rhetorlo  for  ac- 
tions, appearance  for  reality,  and  hope  for 
policy  the  U.S.  made  a  fundamental  shift  In 
foreign  policy  priority. 

It  was  a  fundamental  mistake.  Under  It, 
the  United  States  placed  Geneva  ahead  of 
NATO,  detente  ahead  of  Western  European 
security.  For  eight  years  the  path  of  U.S. 
foreign  pKJllcy  favored  detente  or  bilateral 
cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
expense  of  closer  ties  with  our  NATO  allies. 
Washington  appeared  to  accept  the  Soviet 
arg^ument  that  our  efforts  to  salvage  or  Im- 
prove relations  with  Western  Europe  worked 
against  detente  with  the  Russians. 

The  critical  point  was  reached  when  the 
Administration  chose  to  override  Western  Eu- 
ropean objection  to  the  draft  of  the  nuclear 
nonprollferatlon  treaty  In  order  to  achieve 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Basically, 
the  United  States  chose  bl-i>olar  cooperation. 
In  effect  carving  the  world  Into  U.S.  and  So- 
viet spheres  of  Influence.  The  decision  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  coinciding 
hopefully  with  the  emergence  of  younger — 
more  pragmatic — leaders  and  the  growing  de- 
mand In  Russia  for  more  personal  freedoms 
and  consumer  goods,  the  treaty  would  lead 
to  a  reduction  of  mutual  hostilities  nn/^ 
suspicion  and  bring  forth  a  genuine  detente. 
Actually  it  resulted  In  proliferation  of  VB. 
agreements  with  the  Russians  none  of  which 
dealt  with  the  substance  of  Cold  War  is- 
sues. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  policy  of 
bilateral — often  secret — discussions  with  the 
Soviets  on  matters  affecting  the  very  security 
of  Western  Europe  was  to  weaken  the  al- 
liance. 

This,  In  turn,  led  to  two  ominous — though 
not  necessarily  contradictory  trends  In  Eu- 
rope. These  trends  threaten  the  peace  In 
Europe,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  Is  the  peace 
of  the  world.  These  trends  resulted  not  only 
from  the  bilateral  secret  tallcs  but  also  the 
tendency  of  the  U.S.  unilaterally  to  change 
its  posture  regarding  Western  defenses  with- 
out consultation  vsrlth  those  who  would  bear 
the  results  of  any  change  should  war  break 
out. 

The  first  trend  was  the  development  of 
national  European  nuclear  defenses  outside 
the  framework  and  control  of  the  Alliance. 
This  Is  most  clearly  evident  in  France,  al- 
though there  are  growing  elements  In  West 
Germany  and  Italy  that  advocate  this  posi- 
tion. Britain  has  had  national  nuclear  forces 
for  years.  The  French  believe  that  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  defend  Europe  cannot  be 
taken  seriously.  Consequently,  French  strat- 
egy was  to  develop  its  own  defenses  and  be 
Independent  of  any  Integrated  command 
structure. 

Although  some  observers  brush  aside  as 
Inconsequential  the  French  nuclear  force, 
others  contend  that: 
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1.  The  German  refusal  to  abandon  Paris 
tor  London  and  British  entry  Into  the  Com- 
mon Market  Is  based  largely  on  a  desire  for 
the  advantage  of  two  deterrent  forces,  French 
as  well  as  United  States. 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  was  seriotis  in  1061 
when  it  explained  resumption  of  atmospherlo 
testing  because  of  French  nuclear  explosions. 

3.  The  Soviet  ABM  system  around  Moscow 
Is  designed  partly  to  counter  French  nu- 
clear power. 

It  Is  a  curious  fact — but  nevertheless 
true — that  American  arms  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  secret  negotia- 
tions have  contributed  to  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  encouraging  the  French 
to  develop  their  own  program  and  pull  out 
of  NATO's  command  structure. 

The  second  trend  in  Europe  is  distinct  from 
the  first  and  Is  most  noticeable  among  the 
smaller  European  countries,  although  there 
Is  some  sign  of  It  in  Germany.  This  trend  Is 
towards  political  accommodation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  Is  entirely  f>os8lble  to  en- 
vision a  series  of  Rappallo-Uke  treaties  which 
will  effectively  destroy  the  Western  Alliance 
and  render  Western  Europe  a  continent  of 
Flnlands. 

Both  of  these  trends  sbovild  be  alarming 
for  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  if  one 
more  NATO  nation  acquires  nuclear  weapons 
most  of  the  others  who  can  do  so  will  follow 
because  of  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  fear  and 
distrust  will  have  been  generated. 

The  more  the  European  states  perceive 
that  we  are  subordinating  their  national  in- 
terests to  the  goal  of  bl-polar  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union,,  the  more  Inclined 
they  wUl  be  to  develop  national  deterrents, 
or,  In  the  alternative,  seek  a  political  ar- 
rangement with  the  Soviet  Union.  Either 
course  has  obvious  disadvantage  and  danger 
to  the  United  States. 

For  some  time,  however,  American  policy 
makers  have  resolved  this  dilemma  by  pictur- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  as  less  hostile,  and  in- 
creasingly more  comfortable  as  a  status  quo 
power.  In  that  spirit  all  too  often  we  have 
greeted  even  a  temporary  easing  of  Soviet 
harshness  as  a  historic  milestone  to  peace. 
This  has  created  the  illusion  in  Moscow  that 
the  risks  of  any  course — such  as  Invading 
Czechoslovakia — no  matter  how  Intransigent, 
can  always  be  limited  by  superficial  gestures. 
We  have  yet  to  convince  the  Soviet  leaders — 
as  well  as  ourselves — that  their  policy  of  ag- 
gravating all  InsUbllities  Is  inconsistent  with 
a  relaxation  of  tensions  and  detente. 

Nor  has  the  United  States  fully  appreciated 
the  political  significance  of  the  events  of 
last  August  20.  If  the  Soviet  Union  consid- 
ered itself  threatened  by  even  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  a  Communist  government — a  reform 
movement,  incidentally,  led  by  lifelong  Com- 
munists, many  of  whom  spent  their  forma- 
tive years  in  Moscow — what  weight  can  one 
give  to  its  avowal  that  it  desires  peaceful 
coexistence  between  different  social  systems? 
After  all,  to  quote  Professor  Leo  Mates  of 
Belgrade,  "If  It  is  possible  for  unprovoked 
military  intervention  to  follow  negotiations 
and  agreement,  then  the  danger  to  peace  is 
transferred  to  the  domain  of  the  unpredict- 
able, which  can  but  leave  deep  traces  on  the 
general  behavior  of  states." 

The  traditional  American  reliance  on  the 
rationality  and  predictability  of  Soviet  In- 
ternational conduct  has  been  one  of  the 
pillars  of  international  relations  in  the  nu- 
clear age.  It  took  the  candor  of  a  longtime 
Moscow  observer,  Anatole  Shub,  to  remind  us 
how  shaky  that  pillar  really  is.  He  wrote  re- 
cently, "It  need  hardly  be  added  that  a  sys- 
tem capable  of  such  surprise  as  the  invasion 
of  August  20  Is  Inherently  capable  of  other 
surprises  no  less  unpleasant." 

I,  for  one,  would  have  greater  confidence  In 
the  sincerity  of  Soviet  talk  about  detente  If 
it  were  implemented  consistently  and  not 
voiced  Just  In  moments  of  panic  when  Russia 
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is  threatened  by  a  hostile  neighbor  or  by  in- 
ternal economic  or  political  distress. 

Our  Chinese  mythology  Is  equally  distress- 
ing and  dangerous. 

The  United  States  knows  too  little  about 
China  to  predict  or  interpret  accurately  all 
the  ramifications  of  certain  events  and  per- 
sonalities. Yet,  a  few  general  concliisions  can 
be  drawn. 

One,  Chinese  foreign  policy  has  been  no 
more  aggressive,  provocative  or  Irrational 
than  that  of  Moscow.  In  fact,  an  Impressive 
argument  can  be  made  that  it  has  been  less 
so. 

Two,  where  the  U.S.  and  China  have  only 
one  serious  political  disagreement  and  that 
regards  the  status  of  Formosa;  U.S.  and  So- 
viet interests  confilct  In  a  number  of  places — 
Berlin,  Germany,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Three,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
rapidly  becoming  each  other's  principal  po- 
litical and  military  adversary. 

Four,  while  China  may  one  day  have  the 
military  means  to  extend  substantially  her 
territorial  claims,  she  does  not  have  It  now. 
Militarily  the  Chinese  are  no  threat  to  the 
territorial  security  of  the  United  States  and 
because  of  geography  and  other  factors  not  a 
substantial  threat  to  any  of  o\ir  allies,  except 
possibly  FHsrmosa.  The  same  carmot  be  said 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Oompare  for  a  moment  the  curious  double 
standard  the  United  States  employs  in  Judg- 
ing Soviet  adventures  compared  with  those 
of  China. 

Although  the  United  States  succeeded  in 
getting  China  labeled  an  "aggressor"  in  the 
Korean  War.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  his- 
torians that  tbe  Korean  War  was  In  fact  both 
started  aftd  stopped  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Chinese  troops  Intervened  only  after  UN 
forces  reached  the  Yalu  River,  and  only  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  restore  the  pre-war  par- 
tition. Chinese  forces  were  long  ago  with- 
drawn from  Korea,  In  striking  contrast  to 
the  "temporary"  Soviet  Army  still  present  In 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  E^t  Germany.  About 
400,000  Soviet  troops  are  now  stationed  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Although  China  has  clashed 
with  India  In  border  disputes,  the  provoca- 
tions no  doubt  originated  from  both  sides. 
In  any  event,  the  Chinese  forces  extended 
only  to  the  historic  border  as  viewed  by 
Peking.  China  did  not,  after  all,  claim  or 
take  any  territory  historically  and  indisput- 
ably Indian.  All  of  this  Is  not  to  say  that 
China  is  our  friend.  There  are  some  serious 
differences  existing  between  the  U.S.  and 
China,  but  no  more  so  than  our  differences 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  principal  purpose  in  stating  and  con- 
trasting the  two  countries  is  to  remind 
Americans  that  In  the  field  of  International 
politics  it  is  Just  not  true  that  the  Russians, 
like  the  Dodge  Boys,  always  wear  white  hats. 
The  United  States  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber the  admonition  of  Clauswltz.  "Support 
the  weaker  of  your  two  adversaries.  Accept 
the  risk  of  abetting  a  potential  future  men- 
ace in  order  to  check  the  present  one."  Bis- 
marck was  blunter:  "The  enemy  of  my  enemy 
Is  my  friend." 

When  the  disparity  between  reality  as  It 
actually  exists  and  reality  as  it  Is  perceived 
by  U.S.  pKJlicy  makers  is  as  great  as  It  Is 
today  regarding  China  and  Russia,  the 
chances  for  miscalculation  are  enormous. 

What  policies  should  the  United  States 
adopt  regarding  these  two  powers  which  will 
reduce  the  chances  of  miscalculation? 

Here  are  my  suggestions: 

The  United  States  should  concentrate  less 
on  bringing  about  the  evolution  of  the  So- 
viet Union  into  a  relatively  democratic  state 
and  more  on  reducing  its  political  hostility 
and  threat. 

We  should  deal  with  Moscow  as  It  still  is: 
secretive,  hostile,  unstable,  insecure,  suspi- 
cious, pushed  In  one  direction  by  China  and 
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In  tha  other  by  h«r  European  aUlee — at  the 
mni0  tlxnm  panning  eoonomlc  prlorltlea 
wtileb  dictate  a  foreign  policy  and  military 
poetnre  Inoonslstetit  with  world  revolutlon- 
ary  leadereblp. 

We  should  recognize  that  while  o\ir  abil- 
ity to  Influence  doQieettc  trends  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  almost  Donezlatent,  we  neverthe- 
less have  opportunities  to  Influence  Soviet 
external  conduct. 

We  should  reject  forcefully  any  effort  to 
contain  China's  ai|ibltlons  by  "ganging  up" 
with  Russia  throu|h  even  an  informal  alli- 
ance. 

We  should  make  It  clear  that  the  security 
of  our  Western  European  partners  la  para- 
mount In  our  policy  priorities,  and  acknowl- 
edge that  peaceful  trade  and  cultural  con- 
tacts with  the  SovllBt  Union,  while  desirable, 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  settling  the  out- 
standing difference^  of  the  Cold  War. 

In  moving  to  formalize  relations  with 
Eastern  Eiu-ope.  w^  must  realize  there  are 
severe  limits  on  tt*  extent  to  which  a  U.S. 
carrot-and-stlck  eoonomlc  program  can  re- 
duce Soviet  lnfluen4e  In  that  area. 

Even  the  Czech  Uivaslon  has  not  stamped 
out  a  strong  tren(l  toward  external  Uide- 
peadence.and  lnter|ial  democracy  In  Eastern 
Eucope.  Ja.the  lon^rm  Russia  can  no  more 
prevent  this  than  wope  Leo  X  could  prevent 
the  Reformation,  "fet  the  United  States  by 
giving  unwarrante<|  encouragement  to  such 
trends  may  in  fact  weaken  them  as  the  So- 
viets panic  and  precipitously  move  across 
borders  trying  to  put  out  the  flames  of  In- 
ternal revolution  mi  ich  as  the  Armies  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary tried  to  extinguish  the  fires  of 
revolution  In   19th  jcentiwy  Europe. 

The  Soviets  are  mere  sophisticated  In  deal- 
ing with  Western  JEurope  than  we  are  In 
dealing  with  Eastei'n  Europe.  We  can  also 
learn  from  the  French,  and.  like  them,  enter 
Into  normal  political  and  economic  relations 
with  Eastern  Europe.  Trade  and  good  politi- 
cal relations  benefli  both  parties  and  ulti- 
mately the  effect  of  [improved  trade  with  the 
West  will  be  a  gradi^al  lessening  of  economic 
dependence  on  the  jSovlet  Union  which  will 
In  turn  weaken  SovlAt  political  Influence. 

The  United  States  should  make  It  clear 
that  Its  poUclee  wfth  China  are  based  on 
our  own  national  Injterests,  and  not  those  of 
the  Russians,  and  t^at  we  are  not  interested 
In  supporting  directly  or  Indirectly  any  mili- 
tary action  against  dhlna. 

The  United  States  should  place  trade  with 
the  Chinese  malnla|id  on  the  same  basis  as 
trade  with  the  SovDet  Union.  United  States 
should  seek  to  opeh  a  trading  mission  in 
Canton  where  the  t|^ade  fair  is  held  twice  a 
year.  The  United  States  should  no  longer 
require  a  special  endorsement  on  passports 
for  travel  to  China. 

0\ir  willingness  to  have  serious,  direct 
negotiations  on  thk  problem  of  Formosa 
through  the  appointment  of  a  special  ambas- 
sador to  the  Warsawltalks  should  be  stressed. 
The  United  States  should  work  for  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  question  of  Chinese 
membership  In  tht  UJ^.  whereby  both 
Peking  and  Pormosi  could  participate. 

In  short,  the  Unlt^  SUtes  should  attempt 
to  treat  China  on  thd  same  basis  as  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Attempts  to  nofmallze  relations  with 
China  and  with  Extern  Europe,  the  re- 
eBtabllshment  of  proper  priority  for  Western 
Eiu-opean  Interests,  and  the  rejection  of  our 
Soviet  and  Chinese  mythology  wUl  go  far  to- 
wards reducing  the  possiblUty  of  frequent 
wars. 

Admittedly,  even  ijf  we  sweep  all  the  cob- 
webs from  our  policy-making  process  risk 
will  persist.  This  Is  primarily  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  poOlUcal  systems  In  Russia 
and  China.  Changes  In  power,  and  hence  di- 
rection, come  about  through  Internal  secret 
intrigue,  not  through  public  election  cam- 
paigns. Our  Central  Intelllgenoe  Agency  was 
taken    by    complete    surprise    when    Khru- 
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shchev  was  deposed  by  Kosygln.  But  realism, 
logic  and  clarity  on  our  part  can  reduce  the 
possibility  of  miscalculation  on  the  part  of 
theae  Insecure  power  centers. 

Not  all  the  danger  of  frequent  wars  ema- 
nates from  Peking  and  Moscow,  of  course.  In 
dlspelUng  mythology  a  logical  starting  point 
Is  In  Vietnam,  where  our  Involvement  orig- 
inated and  developed  on  the  basis  of  false 
assumptions.  But  even  if  the  basic  asusmp- 
tions  had  validity  the  in-vestment  and  atten- 
tion Vietnam  has  received  la  grossly  out  of 
balance,  in  light  of  its  essentially  peripheral 
interest  to  the  United  States. 

Avoidance  of  future  wars  like  Vietnam  re- 
quires. In  addition  to  the  same  realism,  logic 
and  clarity  in  dealings  with  the  majca-  hos- 
tile power  centers,  some  practical  restraints 
on  the  free-wheeling  war-making  authority 
of  the  American  presidency.  A  proposal  I 
made  laet  year  would  require  the  President 
to  report  to  the  Congress  promptly  the  de- 
tails of  military  Intervention  anywhere  In 
the  world,  together  with  full,  detaUed  Justl- 
flcaUon.  This  would  help  to  re-establish  the 
proper  role  of  the  Congress  in  war-making, 
discourage  military  adventurism,  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  the  President  the  military 
flexibility  circumstances  may  require. 

Prom  all  this  I  must  conclude  that  the 
frequency  of  wars  for  the  United  States  Is 
related  directly  to  the  ability  of  poUcy- 
makers  to  reject  mythology  in  favor  of 
reality. 


PIONEER  PAN  AM  IN  VIETNAM  ROLE 
WITH   OTHER   LINES 


April  16,  1969 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHTTBXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  been  Informed  by  the  UJ3.  Agency 

for  International   Development — AID 

that  Pan  American  World  Airways  will 
provide  technical  assistance  to  Air  Viet- 
nam in  a  program  designed  to  expand 
and  develop  civil  aviation  in  South 
Vietnam. 

We  are  all  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  Pan 
Am's  innumerable,  remarkable  accom- 
plishments during  World  War  n  when, 
as  the  only  UJS.-flag  carrier  then  oper- 
ating to  Europe,  the  Orient,  and  around 
South  America  its  fleet,  vast  by  1942 
standards,  became  the  nucleus  for  our 
Air  Transport  Command. 

When  the  first  Berlin  crisis  developed 
in  1948,  Pan  Am  became  one  of  the  first 
air  carriers  to  respond  to  its  Govern- 
ment's plea  to  keep  open  the  air  cor- 
ridors to  West  Berlin.  Likewise,  during 
the  Korean  conflict.  Pan  American  car- 
ried out  the  great  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities placed  in  its  hands  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

More  recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  Pan  Am. 
along  with  many  other  American  air  car- 
riers, both  scheduled  and  supplemental, 
has  been  doing  a  continuing  job.  under 
supervision  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense,  of  getting  supplies  and  hard- 
ware to  our  beleaguered  troops  in  South 
Vietnam. 

American  know-how  and  experience 
are  the  prime  ingredients  of  the  program 
under  which  personnel  of  Air  Vietnam, 
the  national  airline  of  South  Vietnani 
headquartered  In  Saigon,  will  receive 
training,  guidance,  and  advisory  assist- 
ance from  Pan  Am. 


The  overaU  objective  of  the  Air  Viet- 
nam-TAP  project  is  to  assist  Air  Viet- 
nam in  its  development  as  a  modem, 
self-sustaining  air  transport  system  op- 
erated by  Vietnamese  citizens.  This  will 
be  done  through  advisory  assistance  and 
training  for  all  departments  of  Air  Viet- 
nam. Pan  Am's  assistance  will  be  limited 
to  functions  concerned  with  the  opera- 
tion and  management  of  Air  Vietnam, 
as  distinguished  from  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  airports! 
airways  navigational  facilities,  and  air 
traflBc  control  systems  of  the  country  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Air  Vietnam  currently  operates  an  ex- 
tensive domestic  service,  including  some 
40  flights  a  day  out  of  Saigon.  The  car- 
rier's International  service  includes 
flights  to  Hong  Kong,  Manila.  Taipei, 
Bangkok,  Phnom  Penh,  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Singapore,  Osaka,  and  Tokyo. 

Pan  Am  has  been  active  in  providing 
technical  and  management  assistance  to 
foreign  airlines  for  35  years.  Other  TAP 
projects  are  currently  underway  with 
Iran  National  Airlines  in  Iran,  and 
Ariana  Afghan  Airlines  in  Afghanistan. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  and  to  commend 
the  continuing  great  contributions  of 
Pan  American,  one  of  the  world's  great 
airlines,  of  which  we  may  well  be  very 
proud  as  Americans  devoted  to  the 
modernization  and  development  of  our 
famous  air  arms. 


April  16,  1969 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  MAN 


A  RESOLUTION  FROM  THE  RHODE 
ISLAND  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CON- 
CERNING THE  rNSTITUTION  OP  A 
TAX-SHARING  PROGRAM  WITH 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or    RHODE   ISLAln) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  request  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  to  Include  the  attached 
resolution  which  was  passed  by  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  on  April  1,  1969. 
entitled  "Resolution  Memorializing  Con- 
gress to  Institute  a  Tax-Sharing  Pro- 
gram with  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments." 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution    H1418 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  insti- 
tute  a   tax-sharing   program    with    State 

and  local  governments 

Resolved.  That  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions respectfully  requests  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  Institute  a  tax-sharing 
program  with  state  and  local  governments; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  transmit  a 
duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
senator  and  representaUve  from  Rhode  Is- 
land in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  the  hope  that  they  will  use  every  effort 
to  Institute  and  expedite  such  a  program 

Attest. 

AtJousT  V.  La  Fhance, 

Secretary  of  State. 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or  Nxw  icxxioo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sarah 
McCIendon,  Washington  News  corre- 
spondent for  the  El  Paso  Times  and  other 
leading  newspapers,  has  written  a  column 
about  a  great  American,  the  late  Gen. 
Dwlght  David  Elsenhower.  I  especially 
appreciated  this  review  by  Sarah  Mc- 
CIendon of  the  Elsenhower  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent I  include  this  article  from  the  April 
5.  1969.  edition  of  the  El  Paso  Times  in 
the  Record: 

A  West  Texan  in  WASHmoTON 
(By  Sarah  McCIendon) 

WASHmoTON. — If  any  man  ever  could. 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  probably  could  have 
become  dictator  of  the  U.S.  The  people  were 
at  times  that  close  to  adoration  of  the  man. 
But  he  did  not  seize  or  use  power  in  that 
manner.  He  was  never  a  dictator  at  heart. 

He  wanted  to  bei,-doing  the  right  thing  for 
his  country  and  his  government  at  all  times, 
so  much  so.  that  when  a  mistake  was  made, 
he  Just  could  not  understand  it.  And  when 
there  was  any  implied  criticism,  he  Just  blew 
his  top.  It  was  not  that  he  thought  no  one 
should  criticize  him.  It  was  Just  that  he  was 
trying  so  hard  to  do  his  best,  he  could  not 
see  why  others  did  not  acknowledge  at  all 
times  that  his  motives  were  high. 

President  Elsenhower  actually  did  not  for- 
get the  grass  roots.  It  was  probably  this 
reason  why  he  gave  to  the  American  people 
a  great  gift,  a  new  Institution  In  this  coun- 
try— the  presidential  press  conference  as  It 
Is  today.  Now  the  questions  and  answers  of 
the  President  of  the  U.S..  on  the  record  is 
probably  the  most  watched  show  on  earth. 
Even  the  poorest  minority  groups  and  the 
most  backward  nations  are  now  watching  It. 
The  nation  had  never  had  a  presidential  press 
conference  like  this  before.  President  Tru- 
man for  the  first  time  let  reporters  sit  down 
in  a  special  room  and  thus  make  It  poeslble 
for  them  to  write.  But  once  reporters  were 
slow  with  their  questions,  Truman  cut  off  a 
press  conference  in  six  minutes.  Ike  gave 
reporters  a  full  30  minutes  of  writing  on 
their  laps  and  let  the  conference  be  televised. 

Early  in  the  game,  he  was  advised  by  some 
high-level  officials  not  to  accept  questions 
from  a  certain  busy-body  woman  reporter 
who  might  ask  sharp  questions.  She  was  from 
the  smaller  papers  and  thus  was  not  impor- 
tant anyway.  A  member  of  the  President's 
staff  spoke  up  and  said,  "She  will  always  ask 
questions  from  the  grass  roots  and  It  is  Im- 
portant that  a  President  know  what  the 
grass  roots  are  thinking."  Ike  thought  that 
was  good  advice  apparently.  James  Haggerty, 
his  press  secretary,  said  "Therefore,  we  will 
always  take  your  questions."  The  President 
did  60. 

,  Other  people,  however,  adored  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower so  much  that  they  had  no  brief  for 
any  persons  who  might  imply  criticism  of  his 
admilnistration.  Peeling  was  so  high  on  his 
side  that  most  newspapers  In  the  country 
were  strong  for  him  and  many  people  wanted 
to  ostracize  any  one  who  criticized  him.  One 
woman  wanted  to  drop  any  member  of  a 
club  who  raised  any  question  of  his  actions 
publicly. 

The  President  wanted  so  hard  to  give  the 
best  type  of  reorganization  to  the  military 
machine  that  he  was  particularly  sensitive  to 
any  doubts  about  his  action  in  that  regard. 
He  felt  hurt  to  the  core  when  someone  asked 
if  he  were  building  a  one-man  military  rule. 
Being  a  perfectionist,  he  was  put  out  when 
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someone  suggested  a  slip  m  getting  copies  of 
his  speeches  and  messages  to  the  members  of 
Congress. 

But  one  thing  about  him,  when  this  was 
called  to  his  attention,  he  Immediately  saw 
to  it  that  the  situation  was  corrected.  Even 
today,  members  of  Congress  get  copies  of 
messages  to  read  by  the  time  they  are  pre- 
sented to  Congress. 

President  Elsenhower  did  not  seize  the  op- 
portunity which  reporters  g^ave  him  to  use 
White  House  leadership  to  avert  trouble  be- 
tween races  in  the  civil  rights  field.  He  was 
strong  about  desegregation  of  schools  at  Lit- 
tle Rock.  But  when  reporters  made  sugges- 
tions that  he  later  try  to  avoid  schism  in  the 
country  by  appeaUng  to  the  citizens  through 
Ideological  or  educational  methods,  he  stood 
apart. 

Ike  was  a  man  who  was  ever  trying 
not  only  to  do  his  best,  but  to  do  better. 
He  studied.  He  made  numerous  contribu- 
tions. He  was  able  to  smooth  over  Issues 
of  division  between  sections,  like  on  tide- 
lands,  natural  gas  rate  structure,  civil  rights 
to  some  extent.  He  was  once  asked  if  he 
favored  large  dams  downstream  or  small  dams 
upstream  where  rain  fell.  At  the  time  this 
was  a  big  Issue  before  the  country,  internally, 
but  a  new  one  for  the  less  background  White 
House  press  corps.  A  year  later,  Ike  recom- 
mended to  the  press  a  book  he  said  he  had 
been  reading,  call%d  "Big  Dam  Foolishness." 
He  had  learned. 

He  understood  that  reporters  were  trying 
to  get  news  for  their  papers  when  they  asked 
him  questions.  On  two  occasions,  he  demon- 
strated this.  Once  this  writer  asked  him  a 
question  about  public  works,  an  urgent  mat- 
ter at  the  moment  to  many  conununltles,  and 
Implied  that  perhaps  too  much  time  was 
being  taken  up  with  his  golf  to  give  to 
pi)Itllc  works  considerations.  Feeling  deeply 
/  later  jln  the  day  that  this  implied  he  should 
not  be  playing  golf  for  his  health,  she  sent 
him  a  letter  of  apology,  pointing  out  she 
was  glad  he  played  golf  for  relaxation  and 
had  slipped,  in  "bwi^zeal  for  getting  out 
Information  to  readers,  on  the  Issue.  He  re- 
plied immediately  with  a  beautiful  personal 
letter  (which  this  writer  keeps  in  her  lock 
box  at  the  bank  for  grandchildren  to  cherish) 
thanking  her  for  the  apology  and  acknowl- 
edging he  knew  of  her  Interest  In  develop- 
ment of  waterways  resources. 

The  thing  I  like  best  about  Ike  was  the 
time  he  responded  so  quickly  and  willingly 
to  a  question  about  why  could  not  the  nation 
match  up  hungry  people  in  Appalachla  who 
had  had  nothing  but  carbohydrates  and  fats 
In  their  diet,  from  surplus  commodities  for 
months  with  a  surplus  of  green  vegetables.  In 
this  instance,  cabbages  which  could  not  be 
marketed.  In  South  Texas.  The  growers  wew 
going  to  plow  them  under.  The  people  In 
Kentucky  needed  green  in  their  diet.  The 
President  rose  to  the  occasion  at  once  and 
said  he  would  do  everything  he  could.  He  did, 
too,  and  although  several  government  agen- 
cies wrestled  with  bureaucracy  to  overcome 
barriers  and  the  railroads  were  stopped  in 
their  efforts  by  their  own  red  tape.  Ike's  re- 
sponsive leadership  enabled  national  volun- 
teer organizations  to  accomplish  the  mission. 
This  simple  man  was  truly  a  leader  because 
he  never  forgot  simple  people. 


EAST-CENTRAL  EUROPE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Earlier  to- 
day my  able  colleague  from  Ohio.  Con- 
gressman WiLUAM  E.  MiHSHAtL,  led  a 
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discussion  of  our  policies  toward  east- 
central  Europe  and  recent  proposals  by 
the  American  Hungarian  Federation  on 
tliis  subject. 

The  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956  and 
the  recent  uprisings  In  Czechoslovakia 
attest  to  the  fact  that  there  is  uneasi- 
ness in  that  part  of  the  world.  Fortu- 
nately the  forces  of  nationalism  are 
again  on  the  rise.  In  addition,  the  youth 
of  these  nations  are  providing  a  power- 
ful impetus  for  change. 

It  is  impossible  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  east-central  Europe.  However,  an 
easing  of  tensions  would  serve  all  parties 
concerned.  In  this  regard,  aa  interesting 
proposal  was  recently  submitted  by  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  proposes  a  neutralization  of  Austria, 
Yugoslavia.  Hungary,  Rumania,  and 
possibly  Czechoslovakia. 

I  hope  that  this,  and  similarly  con- 
structive ideas,  of  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  receives  serious  con- 
sideration by  our  policsmiakers. 


JEWS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    Nrw    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
a  serious  concern  of  all  peoples  in  the 
free  world.  Among  the  tens  of  millions  of 
racial  and  religious  minorities  in  that 
polyglot  state  the  lot  of  some  3  million 
Jews  has  become  particularly  unenvi- 
able. They  are  deprived  of  elemental 
privileges  and  freedoms  enjoyed  by  other 
non-Russian  groups.  They  are  denied 
the  use  of  their  own  language:  they  are 
not  allowed  to  have  their  own  schools 
and  their  own  publications  devoted  to 
Hebrew  religious  matters.  They  do  not 
have  any  of  these  privileges  even  in  com- 
munities where  they  constitute  clear  ma- 
jorities. Moreover,  the  Jews  in  the  So- 
viet Union  suffer  other  discriminations 
and  inequities. 

The  Soviet  Government's  attitude  to- 
ward such  injustices  against  the  Jews 
is  one  of  indifference  and  inaction.  Peti- 
tions on  the  part  of  suffering  Jews  in  the 
U.S.SJl.,  and  protests  on  their  behalf 
from  abroad,  have  not  altered  the  official 
Soviet  attitude.  The  goverrmients  of  the 
free  world,  including  the  Government 
of  This  great  Republic,  should  make  se- 
rious attempts  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  in  the  hope  of  rous- 
ing them  from  their  indifference  toward 
the  unenviable  lot  of  the  Jews.  Under  the 
existing  international  situation  the  least, 
if  unfortunately  the  most,  the  peoples 
and  governments  of  the  free  world  can 
do  is  to  publicize  discriminatory  prac- 
tices prevalent  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
ask  the  Soviet  Government  at  least  to 
allow  the  emigration  of  Jews  to  coun- 
tries where  they  would  be  welcomed  as 
enterprising  and  industrious  builders  of 
a  better  world. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of 
publicity  I  have  In  mind  appesu-ed  in  the 
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New  York  Timet  of  January  31,  1969. 
Headed:  "We  Appeal  for  the  Jews  of 
Silence,"  it  is  a  j  full- page  advertisment 
sponsored  by  th^  Academic  Committee 
on  Soviet  Jewry  find  contains  an  appeal 
signed  by  hundreds  of  distinguished 
academicians,  both  Jews  and  non-Jews, 
at  universities  all  over  the  United  States. 
Because,  Mr.  SpeBker,  I  believe  that  this 
appeal  is  worthy  of  attention  of  every 
Member  of  this  Congress,  as  well  as  other 
readers  of  the  Re  J;ord,  I  include  it  therein 
in  its  entirety: 

We  Appeal  fob  the  Jews  or  SiifNcs 


Soviet  Jewry,  thiee  million  strong,  consti- 
tutes the  last  gre^t  remnant  of  the  vital, 
creative  East  Euroj  ean  community  destroyed 
by  the  Nazis.  It  l4  the  Inheritor  of  no  les« 
noble  and  lllustrlt>iis  a  cultural  tradition, 
and  an  even  mori  ancient  one,  than  that 
of  any  other  peopli  residing  on  Soviet  terri- 
tory— a  tradition  ot  learning  and  Idealism,  of 
cultural  vitality  aiid  moral  grandeur. 

And  yet,  fifty  years  after  the  October  Revo- 
lution. Soviet  Jews,  alone  among  the  multi- 
tude oX -Soviet  nitlonallty  groups,  remain 
deprived  of  vlrti  ally  every  Institutional 
opportunity  to  piirpetuate  their  cultural, 
religious  and  communal  life,  despite  legal 
and  constitutional  guarantees  of  such  rights, 
which  all  other  groups  In  fact  enjoy. 

Hence,  gravely  c<  ncerned  with  the  current 
situation  of  Sovlei  Jewry,  the  undersigned 
call  upon  the  Sovi  st  government  to  demon- 
strate Its  wholeheated  adherence  to  the  hu- 
manitarian Ideals  Incorporated  In  the  Soviet 
constitution,  and: 

1.  To  embark  upo  i  a  systematic  educational 
campaign  to  combut  antl-semltlsm.  The  re- 
surgence of  "antl-IJlonlst,"  I.e.,  antl-Jewlsh, 
propaganda  in  the  wake  of  the  Six-Day  War 

'represents  a  clear  violation  of  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Lenin  In  the  early  1920's. 

2.  To  enable  Sov  et  Jews  who  so  desire  to 
lead  culturally  fulfilled  lives  as  Jewish  So- 
viet citizens  by  res  orlng  to  them  the  neces- 
sary educational  atd  publication  facilities  In 
Tlddlsh  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Russian. 
There  Is  a  manifest  need  not  only  for  printed 
works  In  such  fields  as  Russian  Jewish  his- 
toriography and  textbooks,  as  well  as  belles 
lettres  and  the  irts.  but  for  advanced 
scholarly  research. 

3.  To  support  newspapers  and  periodicals 
of  Jewish  Interest  in  Yiddish,  Hebrew  and 
Russian. 

4.  To  sponsor  piofesslonal  repertory  the- 
atres In  Moscow  and  the  other  great  centers 
of  traditional  Jewsh  culture  and  Donula- 
tlon. 

5.  To  facilitate  tl  e  formation  of  clubs  and 
centers  where  Jewllsh  youth  and  students 
may  come  together!  for  cultural,  educational 
and  social  purposes. 

6.  To  provide  cha:  mels  comparable  to  those 
assured  other  Soviet  nationalities  through 
which  Soviet  Jews  may  maintain  close  cul- 
tural, intellectual  ind  commimal  ties  with 
Jewish  communltlej  In  other  countries. 

7.  To  secure  for  the  large  Soviet  Jewish 
religious  communiiy  the  same  kinds  of  in- 
stitutions and  pierogatives  accorded  all 
other  religions — for  contact  and  conununica- 
tlon  among  congregations  at  home  and  with 
religious  bodies  abroad,  for  the  education  of 
rabbis  and  other  r<  Uglous  functionaries,  for 
the  production  and  distribution  of  religious 
publications  and  materials. 

8.  To  open  the  dcwr  to  the  emigration  of 
those  many  thoussnds  of  Soviet  Jsws  who 
wish  to  be  reunited  with  families  Uving  In 
the  United  States,  Israel  and  elsewhere, 
families  that  were  iihattered  in  the  ghettoes 
and  extermination  camps  of  the  Nazi  era, 
and  for  those  whc  would  choose  Israel  as 
their  national  homeland. 

This  appeal  goes  aeyond  mere  institutions, 
beyond  even  the  viilues  of  language,  litera- 
ture, culture,  rellgli  in  and  history.  It  goes  to 
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the  very  heart  of  hioman  dignity,  to  the  right 
of  the  Jews  to  live  as  Jews. 

We  hope  that  our  ai^>eal  will  not  go  un- 
answered. 

ACADEMIC    COMMrrmt    ON    SOVIET    jrwKT 

Harris  Schoenberg.  Sec. 
Nathan  Olazer,  Chairman. 

Sponsors 

Daniel  Aaron,  Smith  College. 

Daniel  Bell,  Columbia  University. 

Saul  Bellow,  University  of  Chicago. 

Max  Black,  Cornell  University. 

Justus  Buchler,  Columbia  University. 

Arthur  P.  Bxirns.  Stanford  University. 

Lewis  A.  Coser,  Brandels  University. 

Herbert  S.  Dlnersteln,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Richard  EUmann,  Northwestern  University. 

Victor  Erllch,  Yale  University. 

Herbert  Pels,  Historian. 

Lewfs  S.  Peuer,  University  of  Toronto. 

Herman  Finer,  University  of  Chicago. 

Milton  Friedman,  University  of  Chicago. 

Walter  Galenson,  Cornell  University. 

Ell  Oinzberg,  Columbia  University. 

Louis  Gottschalk,  University  of  Chicago. 

Henry  P.  Graff,  Colximbla  University. 

Louis  M.  Hacker,  Columbia  University. 

Oscar  Handlin,  Harvard  University. 

Philip  M.  Hauser,  University  of  Chicago. 

Carl  G.  Hempel,  Princeton  University. 

Abraham  J.  Heschel,  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary. 

Richard  Hofstadter,   Columbia  University. 

Bert  P.  Hoselitz,  University  of  Chicago. 

Irving  Howe,  Hunter  College. 

Irving  L.  Horowitz,  Washington  University 
and  Stanford  University. 

Abraham  Kaplan,  The  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Alfred  Kazln,  SUNY,  Stony  Brook. 

Peter  B.  Kenen,  Columbia  University. 

Milton  R.  Konvltz,  Cornell  University. 

Robert  Lekachman,  SUNY.  Stony  Brook. 

Abba  Lerner,  University  of  Cal.,  Berkeley. 

Daniel  Lerner,  M.I.T. 

Max  Lerner.  Brandels  University. 

Seymour  M.  Llpset,  Harvard  University. 

Seymour  Melman.  Columbia  University. 

Robert  Merton.  Columbia  University. 

Sidney  Morgenbesser.  Columbia  University 
and  Rockefeller  University. 

Ernest  Nagel.  Columbia"  University. 

Albert  B.  Sabln,  Children's  Hospital  Re- 
search Fdn. 

Ithiel  De  Sola  Pool,  M.I.T. 

Meyer  Schaplro,  Columbia  University. 

Benjamin  I.  Schwartz,  Harvard  University. 

Melford  E.  Splro,  University  of  Chicago. 

Lionel  Trilling,  Colxunbla  University. 

Melvin  Tumln,  Princeton  University. 

George  Wald,  Harvard  University. 

Jacob  Wolfowltz,  Cornell  University. 

tTNIVERSITT  Or   ARIZONA 

Joseph  Andrlola,  Leon  Blltzer,  Jack  R. 
Cole,  Lewis  Hertz,  Sol  Resnlck,  R.  M.  Schect- 
man,  Berthold  Schweitzer,  Peter  A.  Toma, 
Sid  Yakowltz. 

BALTIMORE   HEBREW  COLLEGE 

Moshe  Aberbach,  Joseph  M.  Baumgarten, 
Herbert  Blmbaum,  Raymond  Bloom,  Isaac 
M.  Fein,  Samuel  Glasner.  Sonlsh  Kaplan, 
Samuel  Lltov. 

BERNARD  BARUCH  COLLEGE 

Herbert  Arkln,  Maurice  C.  Benev^ltz, 
Jerome  B.  Cohen.  Henry  Elblrt,  Charlotte 
Katzoff,  Aaron  Levensteln,  Louis  Levy,  Mich- 
ael Wyschogrod. 

BRANDEIS    UNIVSBSrrY 

Fred  Abrahanas,  Alexander  Altman,  Albert 
S.  Axelrad,  Carl  Belz,  Gerald  S.  Bernstein. 
Egon  Blttner.  Naftall  Chalm  Brandweln, 
Samuel  Chernlak,  Saul  G.  Cohen,  Edward 
Eugelberg,  Gordon  Fellman,  Nell  Friedman, 
Lawrence  H.  Fuchs,  Stephen  J.  Gendzler, 
Crelghton  Gilbert,  Emanuel  S.  Goldsmith, 
Jack  S.  Goldstein,  Robert  Golub,  Ben  Hal- 
pern,  Martin  Halpem,  Milton  Hindus,  Leon 
A.  Jlck. 
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Rosabeth  M.  Kanter,  Jay  S.  Keycer, 
Raphael  Kutecher,  Dena  Llda,  Henry  Lin- 
Bchltz.  Elaine  Loeffl'er,  Joseph  Luklnsky,  Abra- 
ham H.  Maslow,  Baruch  H.  S.  Mazor,  Michael 
Mazur,  Mordeca  Jane  Pollock,  Janice  Rels- 
man,  John  P.  Roche,  Myron  Roeenblum, 
Joshua  Rothenberg,  Judith  Rice  Rothschild, 
Murray  Sachs,  Morris  S.  Schwartz,  S. 
Schweber,  Mitchell  Slporln,  Zvl  Sobel.  Fred 
Sommers,  John  P.  Spiegel,  Betty  F.  Starr, 
Maurice  R.  Stein.  Robert  Szulkln,  Alex 
Welngrod,  Kurt  H.  Wolff,  Harry  Zohn. 

BROOKLYN   COLLEGE 

Harry  G.  Albaum,  Howard  Allen,  Mary 
Anastaslo,  Abraham  Bargman,  Carl  Beaver, 
Ruth  S.  Becker,  Melvin  M.  Belsky,  Benjamin 
H.  Blottner,  Irwin  Bloom.  S.  Bowfsky,  Benja- 
min Brlckinan,  May  D'Amato,  Netta  K. 
Dershowltz,  Jack  G.  Deutsch,  Julius  Ducher, 
Norma  H.  Elsen.  Bernard  Elsenberg,  Abra- 
ham S.  Elsenstadt,  George  H.  Fried.  Vojtech 
Fried,  Seymoxir  Fogel,  William  Forman. 
Mordecai  L.  Gabriel,  Allen  Gerwlrtz,  Harry 
M.  Goldberg,  Abraham  I.  Goldstein,  Solomon 
Goldstein,  Sidney  Goodman. 

Paul  Haberfield,  Alvln  Halpern,  Betty 
Hershenov,  Marlon  Hlmes,  Murray  Hochberg, 
Isidore  Hudes,  Irene  H.  Impelllzzerl,  Ruth 
Jolson,  Meyer  Jordan,  Jacob  M.  Kagan,  Paul 
Kahn,  Samuel  Katz,  Hannah  King,  Beta  K. 
Klrsky,  Samuel  L.  Klelnberg,  Jacob  M.  Lebo- 
wltz,  Morris  E.  Levenson,  Herbert  Leventer, 
Norman  J.  Levin,  Melvin  E.  Levlson.  J.  Nina 
Lleberman,  Paul  F.  A.  Maderson.  Ezra  Men- 
delsohn, Charlotte  Mergentime.  William  E. 
Miller,  George   Morlber,  Anne  M.  Newman. 

Murray  Plncus,  Walter  Prenowltz,  Joshua 
Proschau,  David  Raab,  Shirley  Rausher_ 
Madeline  R.  Roberta,  Ronald  Roman,  Milton 
J.  Rosen,  Louis  E.  Rosenzwelg,  Benjamin 
Roth,  H.  Rottenberg,  Florence  A.  Ruderman. 
Ezra  Saltzer,  Alden  Sayres,  Bernard  Selden- 
berg.  Rose  Z.  Sellers,  Melvyn  I.  Selsky,  Belle 
D.  Sharefkln,  David  3.  Shaw,  Joseph  L. 
ShuUm,  Fanny  K.  Singer,  James  Singer, 
David  T.  Slomlnsky,  Robert  S.  Slotnlck, 
Wolfe  Snow,  Michael  I.  Sobel,  Frances  M. 
Sonnenscheln,  Ian  N.  Spatz,  H.  Sussman, 
Harvey  Wachtel,  Ida  Welner,  Solomon  Weln- 
stock,  Norman  C.  Welssberg,  David  Westrelch, 
Jack  M.  Wolfe. 

BROWN    tTNIVERSITT 

Stuart  H.  Altman,  Edward  N.  Belser,  O. 
Borts.  John  P.  Brown,  King  Chen,  Benjamin 
Chlnltz,  Elliot  R.  Goodman,  Herschel  I. 
Grossman,  Ylnmaw  Kan.  Mark  B.  Schupack, 
Jerome  L.  Stein. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  BERKELEY 

George  E.  Aherlof ,  Klnsey  A.  Anderson,  Ed- 
ward W.  Barankln.  Babette  Barton.  Sara  A. 
Behman,  Relnhard  Bendlx,  Arthur  R.  Bergen, 
Stanley  A.  Berger,  Artel  A.  Bloch,  Woodrow 
Borah,  Scott  Briar,  William  M.  Brtnner,  Alma 
Burllngame,  Jesse  H.  Chaper,  Florence  I. 
Paerstein,  Gerald  D.  Feldman,  David  E.  Feller, 
Walter  Flschel,  Werner  Goldsmith,  Frank 
Goodman,  Robert  A.  Gordon,  Ralph  Greif, 
Charlotte  Grossman,  Gregory  Grossman. 

Linda  Israeli,  Ellahu  I.  Jury.  Sanford  H. 
Kadlsh,  Herma  H.  Kay,  Anne  D.  Kilmer,  Ralph 
M.  Kramer,  Prank  Kushln,  Joseph  Kuypers, 
Abba  P.  Lerner,  Joseph  R.  Levenson,  Alfred 
A.  Lucco,  Herbert  Maccoby,  Ora  Mayrose, 
Jacob  Mllgrom,  Henry  MlUer,  Ralph  E.  Miller, 
Forrest  Mozer,  Ray  Radner,  Gordon  C.  Roada- 
nel.  Earl  R.  Rolph,  Sheldon  Rothblatt,  David 
J.  Sakrlson,  David  J.  Salensle,  Gerard  G.  Sal- 
inger, Samuel  Silver,  Lawrence  M.  Stone, 
Lloyd  Ullman,  Benjamin  Ward,  Aaron  WU- 
davsky,  Kermlt  T.  Wllke,  David  S.  Winston, 
Seth  L.  Wolltz,  Michael  J.  Zweltler. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  DAVIS 

Myron  Bun,  Alexander  L.  Oroth,  Ann  Hert- 
zendorf,  Theodore  Karp,  Sol  Perel,  Jerome 
Rosen,  Alvln  D.  Sokolow. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  LOS  ANGELES 

Joseph  M.  Bums,  Barry  R.  Chlswick,  Henry 
Goodman,  Werner  Z.  Hlrsch,  Jack  Hirshlelfer, 
Walter    Kingson,    Frank    LaTourette,    Josef 
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May,  Benjamin  Klein,  William  L.  Mellntz, 
Yale  Mlntz,  Daniel  Rosenthal,  David  L.  Sha- 
piro, Steven  L.  Spiegel. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  COLLEGE  AT  LONG  BEACH 

Charles  W.  Austin,  Ira  S.  Cohen,  Robert  L. 
Delorme,  T.  H.  Erb,  Raphael  Hanson,  Marsha 
S.  Hannan,  Thomas  N.  Hubble,  Lloyd  Invl, 
William  M.  Johnson,  George  V.  Kacevlcz,  Wil- 
liam M.  Lelter,  Christian  Loe,  Robert  S.  Lorch, 
Jerry  E.  Mandel,  George  Mazarakls,  Robert  D. 
Mlewald,  James  G.  Powell,  William  F.  Sater, 
John  V.  Shor,  Barry  H.  Stelner,  A.  Jay 
Stevens,  Donald  Urquhart,  Jerry  L.  Weaver, 
Donald  Whlrten. 

CASE  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNrVEBSTTT 

Gerald  L.  Baum,  Daniel  K.  Bloomfleld, 
Victor  H.  Prankel,  Simon  Horensteln,  J.  Horo- 
witz, Roland  W.  Moskowltz,  Howard  J. 
Schwartz. 

UNrVERSITY  or  CHICAGO 

I.  D.  Abella,  J.  Alperln,  R.  W.  Antvers,  How- 
ard I.  Aronson.  David  Atlas,  Saul  Bellow,  Roes 
S.  Benham,  James  E.  Bowman,  Terry  N. 
Clark,  Louis  Cohen,  Joseph  Cropsey,  Milton 
Ehre,  Milton  Friedman.  Marc  Galanter,  N. 
Gelfand,  G.  Glauberman,  Julian  R.  Gold- 
smith, Zvl  Grlllchee,  I.  N.  Hersteln,  Bert  Hose- 
litz, I.  M.  Isaacs,  D.  Gale  Johnson,  Arcadius 
Kahan,  I.  Kaplansky.  Sol  H.  Krasner,  N.  Lebo- 
vltz,  Richard  S.  Llndzen,  Sam  Peltzman, 
Robin  D.  Powell,  Howard  Schachter,  C.  Scho- 
chet,  Edward  Sianklewlcz,  Lester  G.  Telser, 
Tymon  Terleckl,  Doreen  Trlber. 

CHICAGO  CrTY  COLLEGE 

otto  Benca,  Sidney  M.  Bernstein,  David 
Ertkson,  Seymour  Friedman,  Herman  Novar, 
Leon  Novar,  Irving  B.  Slutsky,  Albert  SogUn, 
Meyer  Weinberg. 

CITY  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NEW    YORK 

A.  Abramowitz,  Howard  L.  Adelson,  James 
Arrowsmlth,  R.  D.  Auster,  Morton  Bard,  Ber- 
nard Bellush,  Ruth  Bllzer,  Randolph  L. 
Braham,  Saul  Brody.  Alice  Chandler,  Morton 
H.  Cohen,  Madeline  P.  Cosman,  John  W.  Cox, 
Allan  Danzig,  Gabrlella  De  Beer,  Howard 
Delxler,  Tony  De  Melas.  Sidney  Dltzlon, 
Miriam  Drapkln,  Harry  Dym,  Morris  Etten- 
berg,  Marnln  Felnsteln,  Paul  Fenster,  John  M. 
Firestone,  Myer  Pishman,  Gerald  Frellich, 
Stanley  L.  FMedlander. 

Malcolm  Galatin,  Lloyd  P.  Gartner,  Joyce 
Oelb,  Robert  V.  Ghlradella,  Jerome  Gold, 
Richard  Goldstone,  James  J.  Greene,  Abra- 
ham S.  Halkln,  Leo  Hamallan.  Mitch  Haskel, 
Suzanne  Hecht,  Samuel  Hendel,  Eva  Herz- 
feld,  Edward  J.  Hoffmann,  Lee  Kamlnetzky, 
Irving  Kaufman,  Benjamin  J.  Klebaner,  P. 
Kool,  Plortan  G.  Kraner,  Jack  Landls,  Jacob 
Landy,  Harry  Lazer,  I.  E.  Levlne,  Harry  Lev- 
tov,  PhllUp  Llss,  W.  B.  Long,  Karl  Malkoff, 
Jonah  Mann,  A.  Marty,  I.  Mel,  Stephen  Melts- 
ner,  A.  Melzer,  Samuel  M.  Mlddlebrook,  Stan- 
ley Mllgram. 

Samuel  I.  Mlntz,  Robert  Nalmalk,  Peter  W. 
Nesschalt,  Sidney  Neuman,  Sven  Eric  Norton, 
Paul  Oppenhelmer,  J.  R.  Renert,  Edwin  P. 
Reubens,  Jacob  Rothenberg,  Charlotte  S. 
Russell,  Louis  F.  Sas,  David  Shelupsky,  M. 
Silver,  Richard  Skolnlck,  Louis  L.  Snyder, 
Bernard  Sohmer.  Irvln  Stark,  Zvl  H.  Szubln, 
Abram  Taffel,  J.  Taffet,  Stuyvesant  Van  Veen, 
Edmond  L.  Volpe,  Ren6e  Waldlnger.  Barry 
Wallenstelh,  Sheldon  Waxenberg,  Michael 
Welner,  William  Wernlck,  Joel  H.  Wiener, 
Henry  Willard,  Jess  Wltchell,  Robert  I.  Wolff, 
Stanley  Wyatt,  Oscar  Zelchner,  Arthur  Zelger, 
Arthur  J.  Zuckerman,  Martin  Zuckerman, 
Elliot  Zupnlck. 

COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY 

Roger  E.  Alcaly,  James  Barros,  Ivan  Berg, 
Dan  W.  Brock,  Gerson  D.  Cohen,  Thomas  S. 
Colahan,  Henry  S.  Coleman,  Samuel  Coleman, 
Arthur  Danto,  Cyrus  Derman,  Fred  W.  Dupee, 
John  E.  England,  John  E.  Englund,  Amltal 
Etzlonl,  Horace  L.  Prless,  Ell  Glnzberg,  Irwin 
A.  Ollkee,  James  Outmann,  Dale  L.  Hlestand, 
Peter   H.    Juvller,    Irving    Kalet,   Jerome    D. 
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Kaplan,  Morton  Klasa,  Morton  Klein,  Richard 
Kuhns. 

Nathaniel  Leff,  Sebastian  Littauer,  Steve 
Marcus,  Howard  Mc  P.  E>avls,  Dwlght  C. 
Miner,  Ivan  Morris,  Charles  Nadler,  Ernest 
Nagel,  Alfred  R.  Oxenfeldt,  H.  N.  Porter,  John 
Herman  Randall,  Jr.,  Orest  Ranum,  Sidney 
Robbins,  Abraham  Rosman,  Joseph  Roths- 
child, Leonard  Sayles,  Howard  H.  Schless, 
Robert  P.  Shay,  James  P.  Shenton,  David  Si- 
dorsky,  Allan  Silver,  Michael  Slate,  James  J. 
Walsh,  Ellen  Welnstock,  Robert  P.  Woolf. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    CONNECTICUT 

Alfred  Brandsteln,  Felix  Freudmann,  Louis 
Gerson,  Herbert  Goldstone,  David  Ivry,  Lewis 
Katz,  Marcla  R.  Lleberman,  Jerome  H.  Neu- 
wirth,  Helene  Reschovsky,  William  Rosen. 
Mark  Ross.  Eugene  Spiegel,  Solomon  Tllles, 
Murray  Wachman,  Sam  Wltryol,  Elliot  S. 
Wolk. 

CORNELL   UNIVERSrrT 

M.  H.  Abrams,  Moshe  Anlsfeld,  Joel  Aronoff, 
Vahan  D.  Barooshlan,  Toby  Berger.  Israel 
Bersteln,  Harry  Bltner,  Harley  Bernbach,  Max 
Black,  Bert  R.  Brown,  Kenneth  Myron  Brown, 
Lawrence  D.  Brown,  Mark  Brown.  Sanford 
Budlck,  Harry  Caplan,  Patricia  Garden,  Her- 
bert J.  Carlln,  M.  O.  Clark,  Marshall  Cohen, 
David  Connor,  Alice  H.  Cook,  Stanlslaw  Cza- 
manskl,  Joseph  B.  Dallett,  Werner  J.  Dann- 
hauser,  David  Dropkln. 

Terrence  Pine,  Jerry  Fink,  Walter  Galen- 
son, Alexander  Galley,  Morris  Goldfarb,  Ger- 
ald Gordon,  Leopold  Gruenfeld,  Etevld  L. 
Grunes,  Baxter  Hathaway,  Judith  Herz,  Mar- 
tin Horwltz,  Andre  T.  Jagendorf,  Alfred  E. 
Kahn,  Harry  Kesten,  Jack  Klefer,  Gordon  M. 
Kirkwood,  Helmut  B.  Koenlgsberger,  Milton 
R.  Konvltz,  Richard  L.  Leed,  Sidney  Lelbo- 
vlch.  Jay  H.  Levin,  Simon  Levin,  Richard  L. 
Llchoff,  Simpson  Llnke,  James  McConkey, 
George  Miller. 

Maurice  F.  Neufeld,  Paul  Olum,  David  Pat- 
terson, Isaac  Rabinowltz,  Efralm  Racker, 
Robert  L.  Ralmon,  Alex  Rosenberg,  Edgar 
Rosenberg,  Anne  J.  Rosokoff,  O.  S.  Rothaus, 
Arthur  W.  Rovlne,  Myron  Rush,  S.  L.  Sass, 
Abel  Schejter,  Harold  A.  Scheraga,  Rudolf  B. 
Schleslnger,  D.  N.  Seldman,  A.  N.  ShvUsky, 
Benjamin  M.  Siegel,  Allan  P.  Slndler,  Walter 
Slatoir,  Fred  Slavlck,  George  Staller,  Peter 
Stein,  M.  Tenenbaum,  Marvin  Waldman, 
Lionel  Weiss,  John  Wlndmuller,  J.  Wolfowltz, 
Donald  B.  Zilversmit. 

ALBERT   EINSTEIN    MEDICAL   CENTER 
(PHILADELPHIA) 

Samuel  J.  Ajl,  Marshall  S.  Greenberg, 
Samuel  B.  Horowitz,  Stuart  Llcht,  Harold 
Persky,  Marvin  A.  Rich,  Anna  Stelnberger, 
Emll  Stelnberger. 

TTNIV^lSITY   OF   FLORIDA 

8.  Ben-Yehoshua,  Herbert  T.  Berger,  Meyer 
Bleber,  Daniel  Blllen.  R.  D.  Dresdner,  Richard 
E.  French,  Charles  W.  Pristol,  David  Gllth- 
man,  Irving  J.  Goflman,  Norman  G.  Kelg, 
Jacob  H.  Kress,  Ted  Landsman,  David  F. 
PawUger,  Joseph  W.  Perry,  Seimuel  Proctor. 
Murray  W.  Shields,  Martin  L.  Schulklnd,  Dale 
Truett. 

FLORIDA    SPTATE    UNIVHtSTTY 

Morton  L.  Burdlck,  G.  R.  Choppln,  J.  R. 
Fisher,  Earl  Prieden,  Robert  L.  Fulton,  R.  E. 
GUck,  Michael  J.  Greenberg,  Werner  Herz, 
Seymour  L.  Hess,  Myles  Hollander,  M.  L.  In- 
cardona,  R.  H.  Johnsen,  Michael  Kasha,  J.  S. 
Leffler,  Robert  LeLf,  Mark  Levin,  Bruno 
Llnder,  Harry  Llpner,  Leo  Mandelkern. 
Charles  K.  Mann,  R.  S.  McEwen,  Duane 
Meeter,  Joe  L.  Mott,  J.  V.  Quagllano,  W. 
Rhoades,  Martin  Roeder,  James  C.  Simmons, 
Irwin  Sobel,  I.  J.  Vlckers,  H.  M.  Walborsky, 
Stephen  Winters. 

HARVARD    UNIVEKSITY 

Frederick  H.  Abemathy.  N.  Bloembergen, 
Howard  B.  Baum,  Bernard  Budlansky,  Milton 
Budoff,  G.  P.  Carrier,  Jeanne  Chall,  Henry 
Ehrenrelch,  Myron  Plerlng.  Rose  Frisch, 
Nathan  Olazer,  Merle  Goldman,  Sydney  Gold- 
stein, John  W.  Hutchinson,  R.  Victor  JonM. 
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Harvey  Lelbensteln,  J.  Carrell  Morris.  William 
Paul,  Peter  S.  Pershan,  Ellahu  Romanoff, 
George  Ryblckl.  J.  Lyell  Sanders,  Jr.,  Israel 
Scheffler,  Lloyd  Splelman,  M.  Tlnkham. 
George  Wald. 

HTTNTCR   COLLEGE 

Marlles  K.  Danzlger,  Robert  Pried,  Milton  J. 
Gold,  Marvin  J.  Goldfine,  Lawrence  Gold- 
stein, Lillian  Loewe  Gottlieb.  Mildred  Men- 
delson,  Harry  L.  Miller,  Nathan  Reich,  Wil- 
liam Reiner,  Benjamin  B.  Ringer,  Pauline 
Rofh,  Anna  M.  Schleslnger,  Gertrude  K. 
Schleslnger,  Bernard  Schneider,  Charlotte  A. 
Seley,  Nathan  StoUer,  Myrtle  Vogelson.  Ruth 
G.  Welntraub,  Walter  Weiss,  Gloria  F.  Wolln- 
sky.      " 

UNrvERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  A'f  .CHICAGO  CIRCLE 

Bernard  H.  Baum,  Louis  A.  Berman,  Sey- 
mour Bernstein,  Sarah  B.  Cohen,  Frieda  H. 
Engel,  I.  E.  Parber,  Irwin  K.  Felnsteln,  B. 
Greenberg,  C.  Gutllnger,  David  S.  Hacker, 
Allen  H.  Howard,  Samuel  Kantorovltz,  Wil- 
liam Kaplan,  Robert  Kauf,  Harold  Klehr, 
Bernard  R.  Kogan,  Ellezer  Krumbeln,  Nathan 
Lerner,  Julius  Menacker,  Oscar  Miller,  Sonla 
Miller,  Yecheskel  Raslel.  Yoram  Sagher,  Law- 
rence Solomon,  Reuben  Sandler,  Arthur  O. 
Seltzer,  S.  Shallt,  Gary  Siegel,  Roger  Skoe- 
nlck,  Alvln  B.  Star,  Herman  B.  Weissman, 
Lester  Wlnsberg. 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS   AT   XTRBANA 

Larry  Belman,  Eleanor  Blum,  D.  James 
Brademas,  Rosa  Lee  Brill,  David  S.  Lleber- 
man, Ira  H.  Carmen,  Morris  Davis,  Nathaniel 
H.  ESsen,  Bob  Eisensteln,  R.  A.  Eubanks.  A. 
Belden  Fields,  Maxwell  R.  Garrett,  William  I. 
Goodman.  Fred  M.  Gotthel,  Albert  Z.  Gut- 
tenberg,  Paul  Handler,  Joseph  M.  Helkoff, 
Theodore  Hymowltz,  Marvin  E.  Krasnow, 
Anne  Martel,  Stuart  Nagel,  Stuart  S.  Nagel, 
Alexander  L.  Ringer,  Arthur  R.  Robinson, 
Nesblt  Slems,  Julian  L.  Simon,  Marvin  P. 
Steinberg,  William  H.  Walker.  SUnley  S.  Wal- 
lack,  Marvin  G.  Weinbaum. 

INDIANA   UNIVERSITY 

David  Baker,  Joseph  M.  Belth,  H.  Bern, 
Robert  F.  Byrnes,  Domonlque  De  Lerma, 
James  S.  Diamond,  Oded  Felnberg,  Henry  A. 
Flschel,  Maurice  Friedberg,  David  H.  Frisch, 
George  Gaber,  Murray  Grodner,  Harry  Hou- 
deshel,  Albert  Lazan.  John  R.  Levene,  Mitch- 
ell S.  Novlt,  Bernard  Portnoy.  Menahem  Pres- 
sler,  Horace  Relsberg,  Marko  Rothmuller. 
Lawrence  Schulman.  Michael  Schwartz, 
Robert  J.  Seltzer,  Leonard  Sharrow.  Gavrlel 
Solomon,  M.  W.  Taylor,  Leopold  Teraspulsky, 
Lawrence  Walcoff,  Eugene  Weinberg,  Eugene 

D.  Weinberg,  Irving  Zeltlln. 

JEWISH   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY 

David  Arzt,  Joseph  A.  Brodle,  Sylvia  EJtten- 
berg,  Israel  Prancus,  Shamma  Friedman,  Ed- 
ward M.  Gershfield,  Nell  Glllman,  Henry 
Glayer,  Simon  Greenberg,  Abraham,  J.  Her- 
schel, Abraham  Holtz,  Aaron' Klrschenbaum, 
David  C.  Kogen,  David  Lelber,  Samuel  Lelter, 
Bernard  Mandelbaum.  Shalom  Paul.  Zebulun 
Ravld,  Fritz  A.  Rothschild,  Menahem 
Schmelzer,  Eugene  Welner,  Moses  Zucker. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS 

Arthur  Davidson,  Jacob  Enoch,  Herbert 
Prledson,  Mark  Mandelker,  Theodore  Palmer, 
David  Paretsky,  Allan  H.  Perlman,  Howard 
Rosenfeld,  R.  Sokal,  Lawrence  R.  Velvel. 

KENT   STATE   UNIVERSITY 

Martin  R.  Baron.  Seymour  H.  Baron,  Ron- 
ald A.  Brown,  Bruce  D.  Downing,  Raleigh  M. 
Drake,  Eklward  H.  Friedman,  Edward  Gelerln- 
ter,  Sherman  Golub.  Clyde  Hendrlck.  ^achel 
Hlrt,  Kenneth  L.  Hovlng.  Lawrence  S.  Kap- 
lan, Marvin  R.  Koller.  Roy  S.  Lilly.  Lawrence 

E.  Melamed,  Horace  A.  Page,  David  C.  Rlcclo, 
Stuart  Taylor,  F.  Robert  Trelchler,  Charles  N. 
Wlnslow.  Wesley  C  Zaynor. 

LEHIGH   UNIVERSITY 

J.  Richard  Aronson.  WllUam  A.  Barrett, 
Alvln  Cohen,  Frank  T.  Colon.  A.  Roy  Eckardt, 
Samuel     L.     Gulden,     Theodore     Hallperln, 
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Arthor  Larky ,  Datilel  L«enoT,  Sutton  Monro, 
Murrmy  Sctaect«r,  Ell  ScbwtutB,  Andrew  Weln- 
traub,  Albert  Wll^naky. 


LEMMAM   CX>IXKGK 

idMie  AronBon.  Stanley  Bank,  Theodore 
Benjmmln,  Artbut  Blatt.  Louis  Cbary,  Joan 
Dyer,  ^dgu  Peldm&n,  Bernard  Flicker,  Ed- 
ward Ptankel,  PlUlllp  I.  Preedman,  MarUn 
Hannee.  Seymoul  Hayden,  Jack  Herz,  O. 
IM*CB,  Perry  KaUck,  Stanley  Kaplan,  Linda 
Keen,  Bonnie  M.  Kind,  Connor  Lasarov,  Aaron 
IiSbowltB,  Joaeptt  Lewlttee.  8.  Marksteln, 
Rlobard  Sackated#r.  Jack  Sbaplro,  Irving  R. 
Stuart,  Samuel  I.  Squires. 

LONG    ISLAITD    trNTVCaSTTY 

Marc  Amee.  Bphralm  D.  Dworetaky,  Leonard 
Pelgenbaum.  Helen  Olnsburg,  Wally  Ollck- 
man,  Seymoxir  Ooldberg,  Naomi  Cramer,  Paul 
Isaacs,  Cbemla  J,  Klelnman.  Max  Landau, 
Hyman  S.  Laub,  Michael  Lester,  Benjamin 
Lltt.  Florence  MU)er,  Ronald  Mlrman,  Harry 
S.  Pack,  Howard  %.  Rice,  Robert  E.  Rochlln, 
Roy  Rubin,  Adrian  M.  Salee.  Leo  Schloss, 
Martin  Telger,  Israel  TelUebaum,  Samuel 
Tenenbaum,  Ematiuel  Tsantes.  Walter  Vasl- 
laky.  Herbert  J.  Welser,  Stephen  J.  Weiss, 
Jerry  W«t,  PhllH>  WoUtzer,  Kenneth  Yee, 
HymaikloZuckerberg,  Israel  Zuckerman. 

LOS  angeues  vauxt  collkob 
Marvin  AbrahaSis.  Milton  Auerbach,  Pat 
Blakeelle,  Bernard  Friedman.  Jay  H.  Glass- 
man,  Edward  J  Eunzer,  Allan  M.  Levlne, 
Samuel  H.  Mayo,  Hemarr  Mazo.  Anatol  Mazor, 
Milton  Miller,  Solomon  Modell,  Eugene  Raf- 
ten,  Thoryamber  ^.  Villa. 

KAaQTTcm:  ^chool  or  icB>icim 
H.  Ankel.  James  \J.  Brush,  Deane  N.  Calvert, 
H.  Friedman,  Albert  W.  Olrottl,  David  M. 
Ollck,  Donald  Oi^lff,  Sidney  E.  aroesberg, 
Michael  J.  Hoeko,  John  P.  Kampine,  B.  Kas- 
sell,  Robert  S.  Kei^p,  Alan  H.  Mehler,  Samuel 

A.  Morell,  P.  Roel,  Sidney  Shlndell,  P.  TakeU. 

uNrvzBsrrT  op'  maktlakd.  a&LTiMoac 
George  Beschner,  Janet  Brown,  Shirley 
Buttrlck,  Harris  Cttalklln.  Paul  Ephross,  Hans 
8.  Falk,  Godfrey  I%uniel.  Hennan  A.  Qewls- 
gold,  Lily  Gold,  Quest  M.  Kahn.  Evelyn  S. 
Kostlck,  Stanley  Levin.  Marvyn  Novlck,  Max 
Slporln,  Richard  Sterne,  Daniel  Thursz. 

UNIVBlSrrT    OF    I^ARTLAKD,    COLLEGE    PARK 

W.  W.  Bergoffei,  J.  R.  Dorfman,  Aaron 
Douglls,  Morris  Praedman.  David  A.  Goldberg, 
Louis  M.  Greenbe»g.  Meyer  Greenberg,  Slg- 
mimd  Grollman.  Ifada  Lepson,  Esther  Llber- 
man.  Leonard  S.  I^Ddberg,  PhUUp  Steinberg, 
Saul  Ragalsky,  Leonora  C.  Rosenfleld,  James 
Walt,  Leonard  Woo(ff. 

MASSACHUSETTS    liiS'llrUTE    OF   TECHNOLOGY 

Ernst  S.  Abers,  idartln  Abkowltz,  Richard 

B.  Adler,  Stamford  Anderson.  Naftall  Auer- 
bach, Stanley  Backer,  Michael  Baram.  Wil- 
liam H.  Basslchls.  S^lvaln  Bromberger.  E.  Cary 
Brown,  Stanley  G^  Brown,  Noam  Chomsky, 
Gerald  Dworkln,  Murray  Eden,  J.  Edozlen, 
Leonard  J.  Fein.  Albert  Pelngold,  Herman 
Flshbach,  PrankllnM.  Fisher,  Aaron  Flelsher, 
Leo  Friedman,  Datld  Prlsch,  Ernst  Prankel. 
Sergio  Prlbinl.  Abraham  Gal,  O.  Glaser,  Leon 
R.  Gllcksman,  San|uel  A.  Goldbllth,  Robert 
Goodman,  Leon  B.  Orolsser,  Paul  Gross,  Ber- 
nard Gould. 

Kenneth  Hale,  Morris  Halle,  John  E.  Harris, 
aDnlel  M.  Holland,  Hans  Horms,  Marcus 
Karel,  M.  M.  Kes^Ier,  Zvl  Kohavl.  Nissan 
Levlatan,  Kurt  S.  Lion,  Earl  Lomon,  S.  E. 
Lurla,  Philip  Manuel,  G.  Hubert  Mathews. 
Henry  Millar,  Paolb  Nunberg,  Herman  Pol- 
lack, Ronald  F.  Probsteln,  Edward  B.  Roberts, 
Robert  M.  Rose,  Ji>bn  Robert  Roes,  Jerome 
Rotbenberg,  Ethel  Rubensteln,  Gerald  L. 
Schroeder,  Marcel  feemo,  Ascher  H.  Shapiro, 
Huston  Smith.  Barry  Spacks,  Steven  R.  Tan- 
nenbaimi,  Peter  Tepiln.  V.  L.  Teplltz,  Judith 
Thomson,  Lester  (j.  Thurow,  George  Wolf, 
Richard  J.  Wurtm^n.  J-  E.  Young,  Lawrence 
R.  Young,  Jerrold  R.  Zacharlas. 


m'giu.  iithvimii  i 

W.  O.  Brown,  Adl  Elaenberg.  Arthur  Gros- 
ser, Michael  Hersohom,  Hyman  Kaufman,  M. 
P.  Langleben,  Samuel  Melamed,  William 
Moeer,  Edward  Rosenthal.  Charles  Roth, 
David  J.  Slmkln,  D.  Suaemen,  Robert  Vomly. 

MIAMI  VmvaLSTTT    (ORIO) 

Robert  Bernstein,  Pat  Oapretta,  Reo  M. 
Chrlstenson,  W.  Cunningham,  R.  A.  DeLapp, 
Oran  B.  Dent,  John  S.  Jahnke,  Arthur  G. 
Miller,  Henry  L.  Mlnton,  Donald  W.  Ormls- 
ton.  Joseph  S.  Vannoy,  Herbert  Waltzer,  Ray. 
mond  White,  Jr. 

trNrvHtarrr  of  mtcrioan 
Gerald  B.  Abrams,  Carl  Oohen,  Bertram  D. 
EHnman,  Alexander  Eckstein,  Philip  J.  Elvlng, 
Albert  Peuerwerker,  Sidney  Pine.  Selma  Fral- 
berg,  Ronald  Freedman,  Zvl  Gltelman,  Leon- 
ard E.  Gottesman,  William  Gerler,  Robert  A. 
Green,  Alexander  Z.  Oulora,  David  L.  Gut- 
mann,  William  Haber,  Paul  lUe,  Abraham 
Kaplan,  Raoul  Kopelman,  Eiigene  Lltvak, 
Jacob  M.  Price,  Joseph  A.  Relt,  Melvln  J. 
Relnhart,  Melvln  Selzer,  A.  Sussman,  Ronald 
S.  Tlkofsky,  Martin  R.  Warshaw,  Gerhard  L. 
Weinberg. 

MICHIGAN    STATE   trNrVEHSFFT 

Sheldon  Chemey,  Jerome  O.  Hemlter, 
Stanley  C.  Hollander,  WlUlam  Lazer,  Joseph 
Meltes,  Harold  Weln,  Abraham  Zemach. 

UNrVEBSTTT    op    MINNESOTA 

Naomi  Arond,  Carl  A.  Auerbach,  Melvyn  S. 
Berger.  Hyman  Berman,  Isaac  Chavel,  Ed- 
ward Coen,  Harold  P.  Cohen,  Angelo  Cohn, 
Miriam  Cohn,  David  Cooperman,  Martin 
Dworkln,  Arnold  Enker,  Herbert  Pelgl,  Ed- 
win Fogelman,  Bruno  H.  Greene,  Velvl  Greene, 
Donald  Kahn.  Gisela  Konopka,  David  Kopf, 
Samuel  Krlslow,  Joseph  J.  Kwlat,  Robert  J. 
Levy,  Walter  Llttman,  Manfred  J.  Meier,  C. 
Robert  Morris,  Melr  PUch,  Samuel  H.  Popper. 
Ida  Rapaport,  Mordecal  Rosbwald,  Samuel 
Schwartz,  E.  M.  Sparrow,  Emanuel  Stadlam, 
Marvin  L.  Stein,  Ruth  M.  Stein. 

MONTEFIORE    MEDICAL    CENTER 

S.  J.  Eetrln,  Morton  Pinkie,  Garet  M.  Got- 
don,  Joseph  Halperln,  William  Horowitz, 
Abraham  Jezer,  David  M.  Morson,  Thelma 
Jones  Sack,  Howard  S.  Schwartz,  Arthur  O. 
Ship,  Marcus  Widneran,  Felix  Wlmphelmer, 
Jack  Zeller. 

NASSAU     COMMUNITT     OOLLBGE 

Louis  Berenson,  Jay  Diamond,  Morris 
Grossman,  Elliot  Klelnman,  Richard  Lenter, 
Mel  Morgensteln,  Don  Nagourney,  Gerald 
Plntel,  Bernard  Sklar,  Harriet  Strongln. 
Adam  Wiener. 

UNIVEBSITT    or    NEW    MEXICO 

S.  R.  Blum,  Gerald  J.  Bole,  Pham  Chung, 
Ralph  C.  D'Arge,  Ronald  W.  Dolkort,  Richard 
A.  Ellis.  Bernard  Epstein.  Julian  Gerlsty, 
Mlcha  Glsser,  David  Hamilton,  R.  Hersh, 
Emar  Hllle,  Paul  Jonas,  Robert  W.  Kern,  Jack 
Kolbert,  J.  Laustman,  James  V.  Lewis,  R.  C. 
Metzler,  Alfred  T.  Parker,  Noel  Pugach,  Clif- 
ford Q\iall8,  Guntrer  E.  Rothenberg,  Patricia 
Sanborn,  Ellen  Spolsky,  M.  Seoez,  Bernard 
Spolsky,  Donald  O.  Teiilly,  Henry  J.  Tobias, 
Howard  Tuttle,  Beverly  C.  White,  Robert  H. 
White,  Nathaniel  Wollman,  Hanna  Zacks, 
Shelemyahu  Zacks. 

NEW   TORK  MEDICAL   COLLEGE 

Edward  J.  Brownsteln,  Myron  S.  Denhotz, 
Marvin  G.  DreUlch,  Franclne  GeUand,  VUmos 
Major,  Y.  Moadel,  Moses  NaftaUn,  Jack  L. 
Rubins.  David  D.  C.  Savlle,  Edith  T.  Shapiro. 

NEW  TORK  UNIVER8ITT 

Sidney  H.  Aronson,  PhyUls  Bober,  Roger 
Even  Bone,  Burton  Budlck,  Howard  L. 
Greenberger,  Bernard  Hallote,  Brooke  Hlndle, 
Benjamin  J.  Katz,  Diana  Klebanow,  Israel 
Knox,  Dan  H.  Laurence,  Harold  Lazarus,  Ed- 
ward W.  Lehman,  Alexander  Melamed,  Nor- 
man Miller,  Jonas  Prager,  Alex  Roeen,  David 


Rudansky,  Leah  C   Schoengood,  Frederick  C. 
Schult,  Jr.,  Frieda  Shavlro.  Dennis  H.  Wrong. 

STATS  UNIVERalTT  OF  NEW  TORK  AT  ALBANY 

Donald  Cohen,  Leon  Cohen,  Martin  Edel- 
man,  Robert  Fairbanks,  Walter  Goldstein, 
John  Gunnell,  James  Heaphey,  Richard 
Kallsh,  Alvin  Magld,  Michael  Moss,  Richard 
Nxmez,  James  Riedel,  Roy  Speckhard,  Ronald 
Stout. 

STATE    T7NTVEE8ITT    OF    NEW    TORK    AT    BtTFFALO 

Nate  Back,  Ulrlch  Bauer,  Charlotte  Catz. 
Malmon  M.  Cohen,  R.  G.  Davidson,  R.  I. 
Davidson,  Leslie  Fielder,  Paul  Kurtz,  Sol  Mes- 
slnger.  Albert  Somlt,  Phillpp  E.  Veit,  David 
Welntraub,  Summer  J.  YafTee,  Marvin  Zim- 
merman. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNlVERSrrT 

D.  Austin,  Martin  H.  Bailyn,  Adl  Ben- 
Israel,  Jochlm  Beug,  Laurie  M.  Brown,  Meyer 
Dwass,  Arthur  J.  Freeman,  C.  R.  Goedsche. 
Lillian  Croag,  Erich  Heller,  Hans  E.  Holt- 
husen,  D.  Kahn,  David  J.  Klein,  Michael  S. 
Koppisch,  Gilbert  K.  BIrulle,  Peter  L.  Leh- 
mann,  Marvin  B.  Levrts,  Eben  Mathls,  Stuart 
L.  Meyer,  Benjamin  Mlttman,  Herman  J. 
Munczek,  Tilde  Sankovltch,  David  Shemln. 
Arnold  J.  F.  Slegert,  Arthur  B.  Simon,  Meno 
H.  Spann,  Norman  B.  Spector,  Geza  Von  Mol- 
nar,  Jacqueline  L.  Wlllrlch,  Art  Wouk. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITT 

Benjamin  W.  Abramson,  Manuel  Barkan, 
J.  D.  Brilliant,  Robert  8.  Brodkey,  Arno  Cron- 
helm.  Richard  M.  Goodman,  Kurt  Lessy.  Leo 
E.  Llpetz,  Louis  Nemzer,  Melvln  S.  Newman. 
Samuel  Rosen,  Jerome  Rothsteln,  Saul  M. 
Slegel,  James  Tennenbaum.  Marshall  C. 
Yovlts. 

UNIVERSITT  OF  OREGON 

Joseph  M.  Allman,  John  FYed  Beebe,  Judy 
Bertelson,  Herbert  Blsno,  James  C.  Davles, 
Steven  Deutsch,  David  J.  Flnlay,  Joseph  R 
Plszman,  Stanley  B.  Greenfleld,  Thomas 
Hovet,  Jr.,  James  P.  Levlne,  Hal  R.  Lorwln. 
Guy  F.  Medler,  WUUam  C.  Mitchell,  William 
Orbell,  Stan  Plerson,  Stephen  C.  Reynolds, 
James  L.  Rice,  Charles  P.  Schleicher,  Lester 
G.  Sellgman,  Clarence  E.  Shurber,  Barry  N. 
Slegel,  Donald  R.  Van  Houten,  John  E.  Wood- 
ham,  M.  George  Zanlnovlch,  Harmon  Zelgler. 

UNIVERSITT   OF  PENN8TLVANIA 

Morton  Benson,  Daniel  Cohen,  Herbert  S. 
Denenley,  Aaron  J.  Gellman,  Stephen  R. 
Goldstein,  A.  Leo  Levin,  Louis  D.  Levlne, 
Israel  Live,  Noah  Prywes,  Joseph  R.  Rose.  Ed- 
ward B.  Shlls,  E.  T.  Slegel,  Sheldon  A.  Stein- 
berg, Stephen  R.  Sylk,  Benjamin  Wolf. 

PENNSTLVANIA    STATE    UNIVERSITT 

Gilbert  Aberg,  Keith  Baker,  Oded  Bar-Or, 
Slmar  Belasco,  Asa  J.  Berlin,  Irwin  Bernhart, 
Norman  Davids,  Harris  P.  Deverle,  Samuel  S. 
Dubln,  Irwin  Feller,  Thomas  Peuchtwang, 
Norman  Freed,  Robert  S.  Friedman,  Maxwell 
Goldberg,  Maxwell  H.  Goldberg,  Norman 
Ooldberg,  Stella  R.  Goldberg,  David  Gottlieb, 
Richard  Gordon,  Howard  Grotch,  Henry  L. 
Guttenplan,  Melvln  Gutterman,  George 
Hasplel,  Sablh  I.  Hayek,  Julian  Helcklen, 
Emll  Kazaz,  Edward  Keynes,  Michael  King, 
Phillip  Klass,  Edward  Klevans.  Robert  J. 
Laporte,  Lawrence  H.  Lattman,  Stanford 
Lembeck,  Samuel  H.  Levlne,  Claude  Lyon, 
Martin  Marder,  William  R.  Mlllman,  Kflchael 
D.  Morris,  Richard  T.  Newcomb,  Gerald 
Phillips,  Ernest  Rawltz,  David  M.  Riccl,  John 
D.  Ridge,  Theodore  Slovln,  Daniel  Walden. 

UNIVERSITT   OP    PITTSBUROH 

Abraham  I.  Braude,  Bernard  L.  Cohen,  Jo- 
soph  W.  Eaton,  Lawrence  M.  Epstein,  Walter 
I.  Goldberg,  Adolf  Grunbaum,  Jonathan 
Harris,  Lois  JaSe,  Allen  I.  Janis,  Lewis  Lehr- 
man,  Irving  J.  Lowe,  Donald  Magel,  Arden 
Melzer,  Rodney  Pelton,  Jerome  L.  Rosenberg, 
Barbara  Shore,  Edward  Sites,  Anatole  A. 
Solow. 

PRINCETON    UNIVERSITT 

Paul  Benacerraf,  Donald  Davidson,  R.  E. 
Grandy,  GUbert  H.  Harman,  Carl  G.  Hempel. 
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Walter  Kaufmann,  J.  M.  Notterman,  Terry 
Penner,  George  Pitcher,  Richard  Rorty,  Mark 
Sagoff,  T.  M.  Scanlon,  Jr.,  James  Ward  Smith, 
Gregory  Vlastos,  John  Wallace,  Ledger  Wood. 

PURDUE    UNTVEHSTTT 

Arthur  Aronson,  J.  P.  Aubin,  FrltB  G. 
Cohen,  H.  Dan.  Corbln,  William  A.  Cramer, 
Chester  E.  Eisenger,  Leslie  A.  Field,  Harley 
Flanders,  Solomon  Gartenhavis,  W.  H.  Gass, 
Sanford  M.  Goldstein,  Edward  Golub,  Daniel 
H.  Gottlieb,  Jonathan  Gressel,  David  I.  Haas, 
M.  E.  Harr,  Mark  Harris,  Samuel  Harris,  J.  F. 
Hayes,  Allen  Hayman,  David  Hertzlg. 

Jules  Janlck,  Albert  Kahn,  A.  E.  Kalson, 
Jerry  Kaplan,  Bamett  Kottler,  Martin  Light, 
Michael  E.  Llpshutz,  M.  M.  Miller,  V.  L.  New- 
house,  Sanford  E.  Ostroy,  Norbert  T.  Porlle, 
Earl  Prohofsky,  Henri  Rothschild,  Joseph 
Rubensteln,  Marvin  M.  Schrelber,  Stephen 
Robb,  Jerrold  Slegel,  Edward  Simon,  Ralph 
C.  Simon.  Ethel  Tessman,  J.  F.  Treves,  Ar- 
nold TubU,  I.  Waltersteln,  S.  Welngram,  E.  C. 
Zachmanoglou. 

qUEENSBOROUGH    COMMUNITT    COLLEGE 

Abraham  Bertlsch,  Milton  Oohen,  Joseph 
Levi,  Naphtaly  Levy,  Gerald  Meyer,  Pedro 
Meza.  Ronald  C.  Montlcone,  Sheila  Pollshook, 
Katherine  Stabile,  Prank  White. 

REED   COLLEGE    (OREGON) 

Pearl  Atkinson,  William  W.  Bernhardt, 
Dean  Cora  Bamford,  David  Chaltkln,  Mar- 
shall W.  Cronyn,  Roger  B.  Cake,  John  C. 
Pock,  Victor  G.  Rosenblum,  Laurens  N. 
Ruben. 

UNIVERSITT    OP   RHODE   ISLAND 

Melvln  GranatBteln,  Ira  Gross,  Jerome  R. 
KutUroff,  Albert  SUversteln,  Ephralm  P. 
Smith,  Arthur  Stein,  Robert  G.  Welsbord. 
Norman  L.  Zucker. 

UNIVERSITT    OF    ROCHESTER 

Wllhelm  Braun.  Stanley  Engerman,  Ralph 
N.  Haber,  Richard  M.  Harris,  Joseph  H.  Le- 
vlne, Sidney  Monas,  Nathan  Rosen,  Stanley 
M.  Sapon,  Arthur  H.  Stone,  Dorothy  Stone. 

ROOSEVELT   UNIVERSITT     (CHICAGO) 

Robert  I.  Cohen,  Gregory  J.  Grleco,  Janice 
Jacobson,  Burton  S.  Kendle,  Ben  Lebovltz, 
Crag  Drear,  Seymour  Patlnkln,  Elsa  G.  Rich- 
mond, S.  W.  Specthrle,  Morris  Springer,  Otto 
Wlrth. 

RUTGERS    UNIVERSITT 

Sanford  AranofT,  Joseph  Badl,  Philip  W. 
Bennett,  Norman  M.  Bronznlck,  Fred  Ein- 
stein, Seymour  Peldman,  Joseph  Johnson, 
Martin  M.  Hyman,  Mark  KeUer,  Nathan  Kra- 
nowskl,  Bobert  M.  Kraxjss,  Hal  G.  Lewis,  Si- 
mon Marcson,  Stanley  Messer,  Seymour  Ro- 
senberg, Gordon  Schixihet,  Martin  Sherman, 
Silvan  S.  Tomklns,  Luba  Uveeler,  Renee 
Weber. 

SMITH   COLLEGE 

Alice  Ambrose,  Louis  Auld,  Ron  K.  Ban- 
erjee,  David  Batchelder,  Marie-Rose  Carr*, 
Louis  Cohn-Haft,  Charles  M.  CuUer,  Bruce 
T.  Dahlberg,  Rosalind  De  MlUe,  Herman 
Bdelberg,  Stanley  Elklns,  Laurence  A.  Fink, 
Theodora  Foster,  Grace  Ganter,  Edwin  E. 
Pehen,  Jr..  Myron  Glazer,  Arnold  Gussln, 
Jeffrey  Horn,  Randall  Huntsberry,  Seymour 
W.  Itzkofr.  Mervin  Jules.  Yechlael  Lander, 
William  MacDonald,  Howard  Nenner,  How- 
ard I.  Parad,  Helen  W.  Randell,  Donald  L. 
Robinson,  Peter  Rose.  Lawrence  Rosen,  Wil- 
liam Shepard,  Harold  Skulsky,  J.  Dledrlck 
Snoek,  Milton  D.  SofTer,  Melvln  Steinberg, 
Richard  P.  Unsworth.  Irvln  Wall.  AUan  Weln- 
steln,  Harvard  Wescott,  Jochanan  Wlgnho- 
ven,  Margaret  Yeakel. 

STANFORD    UNIVERSITT 

Robert  McAbee  Brown,  Herman  Chemoff, 
Brad  Efron,  P.  Herbert  Lelderman,  Robert 
Hofstadter,  Arthur  Komberg,  Ingram  Olkln, 
Richard  Olshen,  Emanuel  Parpen,  Martin  L. 
Perl,  David  O.  Slegmund,  Herbert  Solomon, 
George  W.  Wood  worth. 
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SUFFOLK    COMMUNITT    COLLBOK 

David  Bonfeld,  Gregory  E.  Bush,  Dorothea 
Echard,  George  E.  Frost,  Jr.,  John  Gallagher, 
Caroline  H.  Gould,  Ronald  J.  P.  Lesko,  Louise 
B.  Perkal,  Murray  Polner,  William  Zukor. 

STRACrUBE    UNIVERSITT 

J.  Brezner.  Milt  Elfant.  Morris  Katz.  Eph- 
ralm Levin,  L.  Naum,  E.  Schoenfeld.  Michael 
Szwarc,  Ounter  Zwelg. 

TEMPLE   UNIVERSITT 

Carl  Alper,  Victor  H.  Auerbach,  Danlle 
Berger,  Gerald  J.  BUdstein,  George  Blvim- 
teln,  M.  Elsen,  Paul  H.  Elovltz,  Stephen  Fein. 
Daniel  S.  Flelsher,  Walter  J.  Gershenfeld, 
Isadore  W.  Qlnsburg,  Mlchart  Goldblatt, 
Leonard  I.  Goldman,  Marvin  W.  Grossman, 
Emll  Grosswald,  Haym  Jaffe,  Alfred  Katz, 
Norman  Kendall. 

Emll  P.  Llebman.  Joseph  J.  Loewenberg, 
Maxwell  S.  Lurla,  Victor  Marder.  Phyllis 
Melsner,  Bernard  Meth,  Eva  D.  K.  Orlow, 
Louis  Raymon,  Bernard  J.  Ronls,  Max  Lee 
Ronls,  Albert  Schlld,  L.  Schoenfeld,  Stanley 
S.  Schor,  Samuel  Seltzer,  Sol  Sherry,  Eugene 
Shuster,  Murray  H.  Shusterman,  Sidney  B. 
Simon,  Herman  Slplet,  Adrian  L.  Steinberg, 
Edward  C.  Steinberg,  Howard  C.  Wasserman, 
Philip  P.  Wiener. 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON   UNIVEK8ITT 

J.  M.  Albert,  Joseph  Aschhelm,  Gilbert 
Ginsberg,  Solomon  Kullback,  Benjamin  Nlm- 
er,  Bernard  Reich,  Howard  M.  Sachar,  George 
Stelner,  Rafael  Supervla. 

UNIVERSITT     OP     WASHINGTON 

Arnold  Arons,  John  D.  Bagdade,  L.  Bler- 
man,  J.  O.  Dash,  Milton  B.  Gordon,  Neal  B. 
Oroman,  Howard  Kamlnsky,  Mark  N.  McDer- 
mott,  Eugene  Natkln,  Robert  Puff,  Edward 

A.  Stem. 

UNIVERSITT    OF    WISCONSIN      ((lENTER     ST8TEM) 

Marlon  Bowe,  Jane  Burgess,  Dorothy  Delle, 
Edwin  J.  Dommlsse,  John  Porde,  Alan  A. 
Orlmm,  Glenn  Jacobs,  James  Knox  Phillips, 
Rolf  W.  Roth,  Ralph  A.  RusseU,  Donald 
Weast,  Robert  Wright. 

UNIVERSITT     OP     WISCONSIN    (MADISON) 

Edwin  A.  Azen,  Harry  C.  Coppel,  Alan  D. 
Corr6,  Patricia  Cosgrove,  Joseph  W.  Elder, 
Edwin  H.  Epstein,  Henry  C.  Flnnery,  Burton 
R.  Fisher,  Sterling  Flshman,  Leonard  B.  OUck. 
Herman  Goldstein,  Simon  Hellersteln.  Her- 
bert Jacob,  Herbert  M.  Kliebard,  Lawrence 
W.  Landweber.  Herbert  S.  Lewis,  Nancy  M. 
Matthlsen.  David  Mechanic,  H.  Andrew 
Mlchener,  Robert  J.  Miller,  Robert  L.  Rabin, 
Elaine  Reuben,  John  W.  Robby,  Edward 
Rothsteln,  Irving  8.  Saposnlck,  Charles  E. 
Sherman,  Shalom  Schwartz,  A.  Aaron  Snyder, 
Seymour  SpUerman,  Richard  L.  Venezky. 
Grace  O.  Wahba,  JuUus  R.  Weinberg,  Victor 
Wrlgley. 

UNIVERSITT     OP     WISCONSIN    (MILWAUKEE) 

Len  Levlne,  David  Lltchman,  Jakob  R. 
Loewenberg,  Ellhu  Lubkln,  W.  K.  Perclval. 
Eric  Schenker,  David  B.  Shapiro,  Michael 
M.  Shurman,  Raymond  Weiss,  Jack  B.  Zeldis. 

TALE   UNIVEBSITT 

David  C.  Duncombe,  David  Egger,  Barry 
L.  Elchler,  Victor  Erllch,  Jack  Parman,  Louis 

B.  Plerman,  Dorothea  Flnkelsteln,  J.  J.  Flnk- 
elsteln,  Jacob  Flnkelsteln,  Joel  Lawrence 
Fleishman,  Tlkva  Frymer,  Grace  Goldln.  Ju- 
dah  Goldln,  Joseph  M.  Goldsen,  Abraham  S. 
Goldstein,  Richard  Greenberg,  W.  W.  Hallo, 
John  Harte.  Richard  Israel.  Herbert  K&ui- 
man.  Stanley  R.  Lavletes,  Sid  Lelman,  Her- 
bert D.  LewlB,  Joseph  Lowln. 

Leonard  Marcus,  un  Navon,  Ralph  Roskles, 
Arthur  M.  Boas,  Seymour  Sarason,  Gaston  L. 
Schmlr,  Marc  Schwartz,  Erich  Segal,  Bernard 
G.  Slavln,  Samuel  Slle.  Elizabeth  Socolow, 
Robert  Socolow,  Stanley  Stem,  Thomas  O. 
Teatherwood,  Joseph  Tulchln,  David  L.  Wela- 
brod,  Oaiollne  Whltbeck,  Robert  J.  Wyman, 
Leonard  Zegans,  Israel  Zelltcb. 
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Esther  Appelberg,  Bernard  Beer.  Menachem 
Brayer.  Moehe  Carasky,  Irving  H.  Cohen, 
Hebert  C.  Dobrlnsky,  Joseph  Dunner,  Morris 
N.  Eagle,  M.  H.  Finer,  Beatrice  Flelsher,  David 
Flelsher,  Daniel  Gasman,  Nathan  Ooldberg. 
Allan  C.  Goldstein,  Sam  Goldstein,  Solomon 
H.  Green,  Irving  Greenberg,  Joseph  Green- 
blum,  Hyman  B.  Grlnsteln,  Jos.  Jausner. 

Mayer  Herskovlcs,  Sidney  B.  Hoenlg,  Saul 
Hofsteln,  Arthur  Hyman,  Shelly  P.  Koenlgs- 
berg,  Pauline  Kra,  Seymour  Lalnoff,  H.  Leaf, 
Ell  M.  Levlne,  Boris  M.  Levlnson,  Joseph  Lev- 
Inson,  Edward  Levy,  Justin  Lewis,  Charles  8. 
Llebman,  Norman  Llnzer,  S.  Menkowls,  Macy 
Nulman,  Emanuel  Rackman,  Murray  Ralm, 
Esther  Reich,  Rae  Rosenberg,  Joseph  Safran, 
Uoyd  Seplels.  Alvln  I.  Schlff,  Sherman  SlfT, 
Dorothy  Slevers,  Morris  Silverman,  Ernest 
Simon,  Solomon  Slmonson,  Marshall  Sklare, 
Leon  D.  Stltskln,  Abraham  Tauber.  Norman 
B.  Tokayer,  David  Vltrogen,  Bluma  B.  Wel- 
ner.  Walter  J.  Wurzburger,  Daniel  ZlfT,  Eric 
Zlmmer. 

ADDITIONAL    SIGNATURES 

Jaime  Alazrakl,  CaUfornia  at  San  Dlego. 

Harvey  Babkoff.  Biometrics  Research. 

Perry  B.  Bach,  ClnclnnaU. 

Jack  Behar.  California  at  San  Dlego. 

Allan  J.  Berman,  Queens. 

Sidney  Bernstein,  Qulnnlplac  (Conn.) 

E.  Blmbaum,  Toronto. 

Irwin  R.  Blacker,  Scmthem  California. 

Abraham  Blum,  Scientist. 

Robert  Boguslaw,  Washington  (St.  Louis) . 

Yvonne  Broadcorens,  Simmons  (Boston). 

Eugene  A.  Counlhan,  Scientist. 

DennU  Cutler.  Scientist. 

Herbert  S.  Dlnersteln.  Johns  Hopkins. 

Donald  L.  Edelsteln,  Cincinnati. 

Emll  L.  Fackenhelm,  Toronto. 

Rudolph  Pederman,  Scientist. 

Joseph  A.  Peldman,  Duquesne. 

Philip  Feldmesser.  Palrlelgh  Dickinson. 

Robert  A.  Feldmesser.  Dartmouth. 

Henry  Fenlchel,  Cincinnati. 

Joshua  A.  Flshman,  Hawaii. 

Donald  K.  Prank,  C.  W.  Poet  (L.I.U.) 

Kathryn  B.  Feuer,  Toronto. 

Lewis  S.  Feuer,  Toronto. 

Melvyn  P.  Galln,  Northeastern. 

Lydla  Gasman,  Vassar.  -• 

Walter  J.  Gensler.  Boston. 

Boris  Gertz,  Lesley. 

Martin  Godofsky,  Scientist. 

Marshall  I.  Goldman,  Wellealey. 

Sheldon  Goodman,  Massachusetts. 

David  Gordon,  Southeastern  Mass.  Tech. 
Inst. 

Gershon  Greenberg,  Dartmouth. 

Ann  B.  Grleco,  Educator. 

Michael  Grossman,  Amer.  Ass'n.  of  Univ. 
Profs. 

Irving  Halperln,  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege. 

Robert     L.   Hambkln,     Washington     (St. 

Louis). 

Theodore  E.  Harris.  Southern  California. 

Ron  HeUerman,  Qulnnlplac  (Conn.) 

Edward  Herman,  Cincinnati. 

Robert  Hexter,  Camegie-Mellon. 

Irving  Louis  Horowitz,  Washington  (St. 
Louis). 

Andrew  I.  Kaplan,  Scientist. 

Julian  Kaplow,  Monroe  Community  (Roch- 
ester). 

Helen  Kassofl,  Educator. 

Sam  Katz,  West  Virginia  Medical. 

Robert  Klngson,  Foothill  College  (Los 
Angeles). 

Roy  L.  KlsUuk,  Tufts. 

Sheila  Klass,  Manhattan  Community. 

Allan  Komberg,  Duke. 

Sanford  A.  Lakoff,  Toronto. 

Joseph  C.  Landls.  Queens. 

Berel  Ltmg,  Colorado. 

Norma  Lang,  Qulnnlplac  (Conn.) . 

Robert  W.  Langbaimi,  Virginia. 

Irvln  Lamer,  Washington  (St.  Louis) . 

Bernard  Lazerwltz,  Missouri. 
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Allan  M.  Lefer.  Virginia. 

Sara  Lehrman.  Chan  ton  College  (Pa.) . 

Harvey  R.  Levlne,  Qulnnlplac  (Conn.). 

Joseph  H.  Levlne,  Rochester. 

Mortimer  Levlne,  West  Virginia. 

Lawrence  M.  Lewln,  Georgetown. 

Sidney  Llebermaa,  Colorado.  * 

Martin  S.  Llndayer.  8.UJ*.Y.  at  Brockport. 

John  Luna.  C.  W.  Poet  (LJ.U.) . 

Zella  Lurla.  Tuft4. 

Hersbel  Markovlte,  Camegle-Mellon. 

Arthur  P.  Mentoa,  Polytechnic  Institute, 
B-klyn. 

Michael  A.  Meyer,  Hebrew  Union. 

William  R.  Meyer,  Dartmouth. 

Hyman  P.  Mlnsky.  Washington  (St.  Louis) . 

Howard  Needier,  Colorado. 

Marc  M.  Nezer,  Northeastern. 

Roy  Harvey  Pearce,  California  at  San  Olego. 

Philip  Plant,  Manhattan  Community. 

Richard  H.  PopklB,  California  at  San  Diego. 

Daniel  D.  Rayle8l>erg,  Palrlelgh  Dickinson. 

Harold  Resnlck,  West  Virginia  Medical. 

H.  Alan  Robinson,  Hofstra. 

David  C  Ronsenfrled.  Qulnnlplac  (Conn.) . 

Robert  Rosenstela.  Dartmouth. 

Ronald  I.  Rubin,  Manhattan  Community. 

Michael  D.  Schmldman,  Manhattan  Com- 
munity. •   • 

Bemapit^.  Segal.  Dartmouth. 
Harvey  Senter,  Palrlelgh  Dickinson. 
Jack    Sllberg,    Lockhaven    State    College 
(Pa.).  ; 

Gordon  I.  Silverman,  Dartmouth. 
Sidney  M.  Stabl,  Missouri. 
Isidore  Starr.  Que«ns. 
Joseph  Sungolowsky,  Queens. 
Louis  Tenenbaum,  Colorado. 
PhUlp  R.  Tromer,  [Women's  Medical  College 
(Phlla).  ' 

Carol   Shaffer   TM^rsky,   Manhattan   Com- 
munity. 
Robert  C.  Vernon, Blmmons  (Boston) . 
Chalm  I.  Waxmanj  Cantral  Conn.  State. 
David    B     Welsb^rg,     College    of    Jewish 
Studies  (Chicago). 

David  Welnsteln.  S.  Alexander   Welnstock 
ManhattanvUle  Hebrew  Union. 
Martin  Wlerschln,  California  at  San  Diego. 
Mary  Glenn  Wiley.  Washington  (St.  Louis) 
William  S.  Wilson.  Queens. 
Naomi  Woronov.  Manhattan  Commimlty. 
Edith  Wyschogrodi  Queens. 
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A  MAN  WHO  BEIIEVED  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

Of    SOtTTh    CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI'  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  15,  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  very 
stirring  tribute  to  the  late  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  Mr.  Thurman  Sensing,  of 
the  Southern  Statss  Industrial  CouncU, 
has  written  an  article  which  should  be 
read  by  all  Americiins.  For  that  reason, 
I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  as  follows: 

BaiEVED 


Asikerlcans 


A  Man  Who 

For  millions  of     _^ 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhowe^ 
United  States  and 
armies  In  Europe,  p^vided 
slon    for    recalling 
leadership  in  this  Re|3ubllc. 

Qen.    Eisenhower 


IN  Amesica 

the  passing  of 

34th  President  of  the 

c(^mmander  of  the  allied 

a  solemn  occa- 

;he    vital    qualities    of 


^vaa   a   product   of   the 
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American  experience  and  embodied  patriotic 
virtues  which  are  essential  to  this  country 
If  It  Is  to  endure.  At  a  time  when  there  is 
disorder  In  the  land  and  not  Inconsiderable 
disloyalty  to  Its  values,  as  evidenced  among 
the  militants  of  the  New  Left.  It  Is  timely 
to  bear  in  mind  what  Is  basic  to  greatness 
and  to  the  survival  of  the  American  system. 
Nowadays,  militants  angrily  denoxmce 
"The  System,"  and  call  for  Its  overthrow  or 
radical  alteration.  The  militants  have  their 
camp  followers  In  politics  who  try  to  sell  the 
Idea  that  the  United  States  Is  riddled  with 
Imperfections  and  In  need  of  radical  recon- 
struction. Some  offlceholders,  sad  to  say,  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  smart  to  adopt  the  New  Left's 
slogans  about  this  being  a  land  of  hunger 
and  hardship. 

D*lght  Elsenhower  was  a  product  of  the 
American  System,  and  his  success  In  life 
demonstrates  how  effective  and  worthwhile 
that  system  Is.  He  was  born  Into  a  family  of 
modest  means.  His  father  was  a  worker  In  a 
creamery  In  Abilene.  Today,  "liberals"  no 
doubt  would  describe  his  family  as  "deprived" 
or  "disadvantaged."  But  the  Elsenhower 
family  dldnt  see  Itself  that  way.  Members 
of  the  family  worked  hard;  they  had  faith  In 
America.  Not  only  the  future  President  but 
his  brothers  did  well  In  careers,  achieving 
substantial  success.  The  story  of  the  Elsen- 
hower family  Is  the  story  of  countless  other 
American  families  of  modest  means  who  be- 
lieved In  the  virtues  of  work,  thrift,  and 
loyalty  to  God  and  country. 

The  man  who  later  In  life  was  to  com- 
mand the  largest  force  of  free  men  ever 
committed  to  battle  was  a  man  brought  up 
to  believe  In  self-reliance.  He  didn't  have  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  other  young  men 
from  more  affluent  circumstances,  but  he 
didn't  complain.  He  relied  on  his  own  abili- 
ties and  energies.  He  didn't  expect  an  OEO 
or  any  other  agency  to  provide  him  with  in- 
stant prosperity. 

For  the  young  Elsenhower,  service  to  coun- 
try was  a  wonderful  opportunity,  not  some- 
thing to  be  avoided  by  taking  refuge  In 
graduate  school.  Throughout  his  life,  he  ad- 
hered to  West  Point's  injunction  to  follow 
the  path  of  duty,  honor  and  courage.  These 
concepts  are  a  million  light  years  away  from 
what  the  New  Left  intelligentsia  teaches 
today.  Instead  of  stressing  duty,  the  •■liberal" 
intellectuals  urge  young  men  to  avoid  na- 
tional service.  Honor  is  scorned  by  the  Left 
Intelligentsia  as  an  outmoded  concept.  In- 
stead, they  urge  the  young  to  seek  peace  at 
any  price,  to  believe  that  It's  better  to  be 
"Red  than  dead."  Finally,  courage  in  defense 
of  one's  country  Is  dismissed  by  radicals  as 
a  shopworn  concept.  They  speak  of  the  virtue 
of  anarchy. 

In  the  eight  years  that  I>wlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower was  President,  he  displayed  none  of 
the  arrogance  of  power  characteristic  of 
some  of  his  predecessors  and  succeMors. 
Though  his  administration  disappointed 
some  conservatives  who  hoped  for  a  thorough 
house-cleaning  of  entrenched  radical  ele- 
mente  In  the  fetferal  government.  President 
Eisenhower  was  not  afraid  to  show  his  be- 
lief in  free  enterprise.  He  brought  business- 
men Into  the  Cabinet.  As  a  result,  Americas 
affluence  gained  greatly  In  the  1950's.  Home 
ownership  grew  enormously  during  the  El- 
senhower years.  American  society  was 
strengthened  and  stabilized. 

Like  other  outstanding  men.  Gen.  Elsen- 
hower made  mistakes  In  his  appointments 
and  his  policies,  but  he  acknowledged  mis- 
takes. He  was  extremely  reluctant  to  give 
moral  approval  to  court-ordered  experiments 
with  public  education.  It  has  been  written 
that  he  felt  he  erred  greatly  in  using  troops 
at  Little  Rock  In  1956. 

In  the  main,  however.  Gen.  Elsenhower  was 
In  the  central  current  of  American  think- 
ing. He  understood  the  strength  of  the 
American  "system,"  and  upheld  It  as  a  model 
of  opportunity  and  enlightenment.  He  had 
no  use  for  the  strident  doctrines  of  social 
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revolution.  He  rejected  the  demagoguery  and 
truth-twisting  that  is  Involved  in  describing 
America  as  a  land  of  hunger  and  poverty. 
His  confidence  In  the  United  States  and  its 
essential  goodness  and  greatness  should  be 
remembered  for  years  to  come. 


DAVID    J.     STEINBERG     DISCUSSES 
FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 


OF    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  David  J. 
Steinberg,  secretary  and  chief  econo- 
mist of  the  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy,  has  written  an  excellent 
paper  entitled  "Our  Foreign-Trade 
Policy  Is  Bankrupt"  which  urges  a  com- 
mitment to  free  trade  that  advances 
beyond  mere  rhetoric.  I  commend  this 
paper  to  my  colleagues  and  insert  it  in 
the  Record: 

OuB   Fordon-Trade  Policy    Is   BANKRtjpr 
(By  David  J.  Steinberg) 
There    Is   a   serious   Infirmity   in   our   na- 
tional trade  policy.  It  demands  careful  at- 
tention  and   an  honest  diagnosis.   Consider 
the  symptoms: 

The  government  knows  the  general,  long- 
range  direction  the  country  must  go  In  an 
Important  area  of  economic  policy — we  have 
been  going  in  that  direction  for  3  Vi  decades. 
However — 

It  has  not  figured  out  a  coherent  way  of 
proceeding  steadily  and  confidently  toward 
Its  ultimate  objective  In  this  field; 

It  Is  not  even  ready  to  articulate  clearly 
and  resolutely  what  the  objective  is  and 
how  quickly  it  should  be  sought; 

It  decides  to  take  a  breather  (for  a  year 
or  two  or  maybe  more)  to  assess  Its  past 
achievements  and  the  policy  terrain  ahead, 
hoping  to  make  some  progress  In  alleviating 
problems  here  and  there  (obviously  a  patch- 
work approach) ; 

It  shows  little  If  any  appreciation  of  the 
Importance  of  a  definitive  U.S.  policy  In  this 
area  to  sound  decision-making  by  business, 
labor,  and  government:  and  It  appears  un- 
aware, or  at  least  not  too  much  concerned, 
that  the  loss  of  policy  momentum  will  give 
heart  and  opportunity  to  interests  that  have 
opposed  past  policy  In  this  field  and  seem 
bent  on  going  back  to  what  we  thought  and 
hoped  were  points  of  no  return. 

This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  policy  bank- 
ruptcy. And  this  seems  to  be  where  we  are 
In  our  foreign-trade  policy. 

It  seems  strange,  almost  unbelievable,  to 
say  so.  The  United  States  for  over  three 
decades  has  advocated  and  done  much  to 
achieve  freer  world  trade — negotiating  with 
other  countries  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
other  obstructions  to  the  movement  of  goods 
across  national  borders.  In  June  1967,  after 
four  years  of  negotiations  and  a  succession 
of  agonizing  crunches.  It  successfully  con- 
cluded a  highly  publicized  trade  agreement 
(the  Kennedy  Round)  with  52  other  govern- 
ments. It  called  this  agreement  "the  most 
comprehensive  assault  on  barriers  to  Inter- 
national trade  that  has  ever  taken  place." 

But  where  did  we  go  from  there?  Where 
should  we  have  gone  from  there? 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  perhaps 
the  greatest  legislative  achievement  of  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  had  expired  only 
days  after  President  Johnson  signed  the 
epochal  trade  agreement  which  this  legisla- 
tion had  made  possible.  Without  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Act,  the  President  lacked  mean- 
ingful negotiating  authority  to  make  tariff 
adjustments  which  from  time  to  time  be- 
come   necessary.    New    legislation    waa    also 
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needed  to  ease  the  apparently  too  rigid  cri- 
teria in  the  1962  statute  for  JuBtlfylng  "ad- 
justment assistance"  to  firms  and  workers 
claiming  Injury  from  Import  competition. 
Our  ability  to  follow  the  path  of  genuinely 
freer  world  trade  would  be  greatly  affected 
by  whether  or  not  this  adjustment  tisslst- 
ance  program  could  be  made  workable.  Leg- 
islation was  also  needed  to  Implement  cer- 
tain Kennedy  Round  concessions  the  United 
States  had  made  without  Congressional  au- 
thority. In  addition,  there  was  the  question 
of  what  to  do  about  the  host  of  trade  bar- 
riers the  Kennedy  Round  did-  not  touch, 
many  of  which  could  seriously  offset  the 
liberalizing  concessions  on  which  agreement 
had  been  reached.  And  beyond  all  this  was 
the  need  for  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
play  Its  unique  role  In  pointing  the  way  to 
new  horizons  of  world  trade  expansion,  an 
objective  demanding  sustained  attention  for 
a  host  of  economic  and  foreign-policy  rea- 
sons. In  a  word,  all  this  added  up  to  the 
need  for  momentum. 

To  repeated  warnings  that  if  we  lost  mo- 
mentum we  would  also  lose  ground,  the  Ad- 
ministration made  repeated  genuflections  to 
"freer  trade",  which  it  correctly  regarded  as 
essential  to  our  highest  priority  goals  at 
home  and  abroad.  As  to  when  and  how  major 
new  efforts  to  liberalize  world  trade  would  be 
made,  at  what  pace,  and  with  what  attempts 
to  secure  Indispensable  Congresslontil  co- 
operation. It  said  only  that  we  need  a  breath- 
ing spell,  time  to  digest  the  results  of  the 
Kennedy  Round,  study  our  International 
trade  position,  and  assess  new  alternatives, 
before  embarking  on  new  initiatives  along 
this  rocky  road.  The  subject  would  be  ex- 
plored with  American  Industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor,  with  members  of  Congress,  and 
with  foreign  governments. 

A  formal  study  would  first  be  prepared  by 
the  Executive  agencies  following  extensive 
public  hearings  and  close  consultation  with 
an  advisory  committee  broadly  representa- 
tive of  American  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor.  Then  would  come  discussions  with 
Congress  and  foreign  governments,  to  be  fol- 
lowed supposedly  by  a  bill  delegating  nego- 
tiating authority  to  the  President  to  take 
the  next  major  step  In  International  trade 
policy. 

While  this  study  was  under  way.  President 
Johnson  sent  a  Trade  Expansion  Act  exten- 
sion bin  to  Congress.  The  bill's  main  provi- 
sions consisted  of  (a)  extending  for  two 
years  the  unused  portion  of  the  negotiating 
authority  enacted  in  1962,  thus  providing 
the  "housekeeping"  authority  needed  for  oc- 
casional tariff  adjustments  that  might  be- 
come necessary,  (b)  implementing  the  con- 
cession the  Administration  had  made  in  the 
Kennedy  Round  without  specific  Congres- 
sional authorization,  and  (c)  easing  the  in- 
Jury  test  for  adjustment  assistance.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  concrete  objectives,  there  were 
two  Important  dimensions  of  our  overall 
trade-policy  posture  that  would  be  affected 
significantly  by  the  fate  of  this  bill :  the  gen- 
eral credibility  of  U.S.  commitments  In  in- 
ternational trade  negotiations,  and  the  dura- 
bility of  America's  avowed  interest  in  seek- 
ing genuinely  freer  world  trade.  Once  more 
that  ubiquitous  question  of  "Image." 

Hearings  were  held  last  summer  on  this 
bill  and  on  future  US.  trade  policy  In  gen- 
eral, but  only  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Since  no  action  was  taken  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  bill  died  In 
the  House:  and  since  the  House  must  consti- 
tutionally be  the  originator  of  such  meas- 
ures In  Congress,  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  action  by  thQ  Senate,  which  had  little 
interest  in  the  proposal  anyway.  The  major 
hang-up  was  the  very  controversial  request 
for  Congressional  Implementation  of  the 
major  concession  the  U.S.  negotiators  had 
made  on  benzenoid  chemicals.  A  more  politi- 
cally astute  handling  of  this  issue  In  the 
presentation  to  Congress  might  have  moved 
the  bill  further  toward  enactment. 
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At  any  rate,  the  bill  is  now  no  bill  at  aU 
since  the  90th  Congress  has  expired.  The 
Johnson  Administration  should  have  sent  It 
up  again  as  soon  as  the  91st  Congress  con- 
vened. But  for  some  reason  this  was  not 
done.  Whether  and  how  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration will  attempt  to  achieve  these  legis- 
lative objectives  will  be  the  first  major  test 
of  President  Nixon's  Intentions  In  this  policy 
area.  Whatever  he  decides  to  do  regarding 
these  Issues,  there  Is  still  the  crucial  and 
highly  controversial  question  of  long-range 
trade  policy.  The  extent  to  which  we  have 
clear  and  dependable  plans  for  the  long 
term— and  the  nature  of  these  plans — will 
affect  substantially  the  effectiveness  of  what- 
ever ad  hoc  maneuvering  the  new  Adminis- 
tration may  attempt  In  the  next  year  or  two 
with  respect  to  this  or  that  trade  barrier.  It 
win  also  affect  materially  the  Administra- 
tion's effectiveness  In  dealing  with  a  host  of 
other  policy  goals  from  fighting  Inflat.on  to 
fostering  international  cooperation.  Without 
a  free-trade  strategy,  raising  the  sights  of 
the  major  trading  nations  to  the  highest 
objectives,  our  efforts  to  cope  with  the  nitty 
gritty  of  particularly  troublesome  trade  bar- 
riers, possibly  with  a  lew  exceptions,  will 
founder  in  fruitless  bickering.  And  efforts  to 
cope  with  the  other  policy  Issues  that  may 
now  seem  to  far  outrank  trade  policy  In 
priority  will  lack  the  steam  they  need  for 
the  kind  of  success  that  is  already  nothing 
short  of  urgent. 

Despite  the  many  policy  Imperatives  that 
underscore  the  need  for  Immediate  action 
with  respect  to  long-range  trade  policy,  and 
despite  also  the  considerable  understanding 
and  expertness  the  Government  already  has 
in  this  policy  area,  long-range  strategy  will 
apparently  tiave  to  wait  the  outcome  of  a 
new  study  of  the  whole  Issue  by  the  Nixon 
Administration,  to  be  followed  by  explora- 
tory talks  with  Congressional  leaders  at  home 
and  foreign  governments  abroad.  The  Admin- 
istration's vision  and  vigor  In  this  policy  area 
win  set  the  sights  and  the  tone  of  these  polit- 
ical consultations.  The  course  It  will  follow  Is 
very  much  In  doubt. 

The  Johnson  Administration's  appraisal 
of  future  trade-policy  needs  was  completed 
In  January  1969.  The  report  assesses  a  wide 
array  of  U.S.  trade  probelms  and  emphasizes 
the  need  to  cope  with  them  as  quickly  as 
possible.  "Freer  trade"  Is  the  theme  and  the 
goal,  as  It  has  been  In  all  trade-policy  stud- 
ies sponsored  by  the  Executive  Branch  for 
the  past  three  decades.  However,  a  clear, 
definitive,  comprehensive  Initiative  is  not 
advocated,  one  that  can  deal  adequately  with 
the  multitude  of  trade  Issues  confronting 
the  United  States  and  the  world  economy. 
In  any  event,  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
not  likely  to  accept  this  lame-duck  report  as 
a  basis  for  its  own  planning  in  this  field,  just 
as  the  Elsenhower  Administration  shelved 
the  so-called  Bell  Report  on  trade  policy  pre- 
pared In  the  closing  months  of  the  Truman 
Administration  and  undertook  its  own  study 
via  the  Randall  Commission  (its  chairman 
was  Clarence  Randall,  retired  steel  executive 
and  Elsenhower's  special  assistant  for  Inter- 
national economic  affairs).  The  new  Admin- 
istration may  be  expected  to  do  something 
not  very  different. 

President  Nixon  may  think  he  has  enough 
prbolems  on  his  hands  at  home  and  abroad 
without  proposing  a  major  new  trade-policy 
initiative.  Trade  policy  is  always  very  con- 
troversial. He  will  probably  reason  that  to 
propose  a  new  major  step  toward  freer  trade 
would  compound  nls  already  monumental 
problems  In  other  policy  areas.  Trade  policy 
could  certainly  not  be  neglected.  Nor  would 
It  be.  Since  we  have  much  to  complain  about 
in  the  barriers,  other  countries  Impose  against 
U.S.  exports  and  in  the  subsidization  of 
foreign  exports  to  the  U.S.  market,  the  Ad- 
ministration could  make  a  show  of  concern 
with  trade  policy  by  concentrating  on  these 
Issues.  It  could  be  expected  to  cloak  this 
activity  In  the  garb  of  U.S.   Insistence  on 
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something  called  "fair  competition."  "Get- 
ting tough"  with  foreign  governments,  and 
doing  some  patchwork  negotiating  on  this  or 
that  trade  barrier,  will  probably  be  the  em- 
phasis of  Nixon's  trade  policy  at  least  lor  the 
first  two  years  of  his  Administration,  a  pe- 
riod In  which  his  own  "Randall  Commission" 
study  might  be  prepswed  on  what  to  do  next. 
It  might  be  Just  the  kind  of  approach  he 
thinks  he  needs  to  establish  himself  as  a 
supporter  of  "freer  trade"  and  at  the  same 
time  cultivate  the  support  of  legislators,  busi- 
ness executives,  and  union  leaders  who  not 
only  oppose  new  freer-trade  Initiatives  but 
are  advocating  Import  controls.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  political  pragmatlst,  and  all 
this  sounds  quite  pragmatic — polltloally.  that 
is.  What  It  could  do  to  our  other  policy  goals, 
and  to  the  President's  political  stake  in  fur- 
thering them,  is  something  else. 

Freer-trade  momentum  was  lost  In  the 
last  two  years  of  the  Johnson  Administration. 
The  Administration  wasn't  even  ready  with 
a  contingency  plan  If  the  always  teetering 
Kennedy  Round  failed.  The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration seems  at  least  equally  unprepared 
to  cope  with  the  trade  Issues  it  found  upon 
assuming  office  and  that  will  grow  more  seri- 
ous unless  tackled  vigorously  and  quickly. 
The  Republican  Party  platform  on  this  sub- 
ject provides  i>oor  guidance.  It  would  move 
the  nation  backward  not  forward,  advocating 
import  controls  in  the  interest  of  something 
called  "fair  competition." 

Studies  and  discussions  are  certainly  vital 
ingredients  of  sound  policy-making.  Insist- 
ence that  other  governments  carry  out  their 
commitments  and  stick  to  the  International 
rules  of  the  road  in  their  commercial  policies 
Is  essential.  But  these  steps  do  not  add  up  to 
a  meaningful  policy,  even  when  punctuated 
by  ad  hoc  negotiations  on  one  or  another 
trade  barrier,  and  all  to  the  accompaniment 
of  pious  declarations  about  abstract  national 
goals  and  intentions.  Such  declarations  may 
t>e  expected  In  abundance  from  the  White 
House  and  the  various  Executive  agencies. 
Just  as  much  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
But  the  substance  and  Intent  of  U.S.  trade 
policy  will  be  very  much  In  doubt. 

To  be  worthy  of  the  name,  trade  policy 
must  be  more  than  pKKture,  much  more.  It 
should  have  motion,  dynamism,  and  deter- 
mination, reflecting  confldence  In  the  merits 
of  the  end  that  Is  sought  and  the  means  of 
achieving  It.  It  should  Involve  domestic  as 
well  as  foreign  economic  policy.  It  should  de- 
fine the  national  Interest,  not  only  In  terms 
of  the  needs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but 
also  in  terms  of  the  welfare  of  each  State 
and  the  contribution  each  can  make  to  maxi- 
mizing the  collective  benefits  for  all  fifty. 
To  gain  the  Indispensable  cooperation  of 
Congress,  the  Administration  must  show  by 
deed  as  well  as  intent  that  It  caret  about  the 
local  economic  problems  that  Inspire  protec- 
tionist opposition  to  freer  foreign  access  to 
the  U.S.  market.  It  must  show  a  sincere  In- 
terest In  seeking  the  cooperation  of  legis- 
lators, governors,  and  mayors,  as  well  as 
business  and  labor,  in  the  search  for  con- 
structive, enduring  solutions  to  problems 
that  may  be  caused  or  seriously  aggravated  by 
rising  Imports. 

Until  the  Executive  Branch  articulates 
trade  policy  in  these  terms,  freer  trade  on  a 
sustained,  consistent  basis — and  this  means 
seeking  the  ultimate  dismantling  of  all  bar- 
riers to  legitimate  international  commerce 
by  the  economically  advanced  countries — 
will  be  an  Idle  dream. 

Such  a  trade  policy  In  the  national  Interest 
not  only  does  not  now  exist.  It  is  not  on  the 
drawing  board,  and  probably  will  not  be  at- 
tempted until  a  crisis  situation  Impels  us  to 
raise  our  sights  to  this  level,  much  as  the 
freer-trade  policy  of  the  past  3 'i  decades  was 
created  In  the  crucible  of  one  world  crisis 
(the  economic  depression  of  the  early  1930's) 
and  strengthened  In  the  crucible  of  another 
(the  postwar  reconstruction  crisis  of  the  late 
1940'8) .  The  void  will  be  costly  to  the  nation 
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and  hence  poUtlcAUy  oortly  to  the  AdmlnlB- 
tratlon  proeldlng  over  the  resulting  national 
aUppege  in  eeonomlc  strength,  political  cred- 
ibility, and  policy  leverage. 

Without  sustalaed  progress  toward  freer 
trade,  and  conslvtant  domestic  economic 
policies  effectively  facilitating  adjuntment  to 
rising  foreign  competition  and  to  the  many 
other  challenges  of  change,  protectionism 
(meaning  pressures  for  one  form  or  another 
of  import  control)  will  rise  at  home  and 
abroad,  leading  to  antagonisms  bearing  many 
of  the  earmarlcs  of  trade  warfare.  WhUe  the 
U.S.  economy  digests  the  Kennedy  Bound 
and  the  Oovemmekit  decides  what  to  do  next, 
this  highly  touted  Geneva  pact  may  get  tat- 
tered and  torn  by  trade  restrictions  sought 
by  many  buslnesftnen  and  labor  unions  in 
most  If  not  all  tha  countries  that  negotiated 
the  agreement.  By  the  time  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  need  for  a  new  comprehensive 
Initiative  in  trade  liberalization  and  a  new 
request  for  Congrflsslonal  authority  to  nego- 
tiate It.  trade  batiiers  and  popular  senti- 
ment behind  such  restrictions — In  the  United 
States  and  abroaq — may  have  Increased  to 
the  extent  of  opening  a  huge  gap  in  the 
credibility  of  U.S.  I  trade  policy  declarations, 
and  a  hMge  moat  ftr  the  next  round  of  trade 
negotlatl&hs  to  croKs. 

A  trade  policy  or  wait-and-see — a  breath- 
ing spell,  or  call  I  It  a  state  of  suspended 
animation — Is  taiitamount  to  a  vacuum. 
Protectionist  pressures  may  be  natural,  but. 
unlike  nature,  protectionists  do  not  abhor 
a  vacuum.  They  a^ore  a  vacuum,  the  better 
to  deploy  their  formidable  forces  and  direct 
their  political  firepower  against  the  intro- 
spective and  Indecisive  phalanxes  of  the  so- 
called  "free  tradem."  The  protectionists  have 
been  doing  their  homework,  not  on  economic 
adjustment  and  tie  Imperatives  of  the  na- 
tional lnt«-est.  bit  on  the  rudiments  of 
American  politics.  [They  have  been  pumping 
up  the  pressure  o*  their  representatives  In 
Congress,  demandlfag  support  and  getting  It 
for  bills  to  restrict!  Imports  and  for  demands 
on  the  President  to  get  foreign  govern- 
ments 'voluntarHyj"  to  reduce  their  exports 
to  us.  Any  success  'they  can  achieve  In  these 
demands — even  a  ittle  success  would  be  as 
Incapable  of  extension  to  a  wider  range  of 
products  as  belngt  a  UtUe  bit  pregnant — 
would  tarnish  thej  reUablllty  of  U.S.  trade- 
policy  declarations  I  and  damage  our  leverage 
at  every  Internatlohal  conference  table.  Our 
economic  objective^  at  home  and  abroad — 
Including  the  nefd  to  control  inflation, 
stimulate  competition,  expand  exports,  and 
strengthen  world  oanfldence  In  the  dollar- 
would  be  Impaired] 

In  this  fleld  as  1^  many  others,  you  either 
move  ahead  or  you  fall  back.  "It  takes  all  the 
ninnlng  you  can  do  to  keep  In  the  same 
place,"  the  Queen  said  to  Alice,  "If  you  want 
to  get  somewhere  else,  you  must  run  at  least 
twice  as  fast."  At  ohis  stage  In  the  develop- 
ment of  America '3|  substantial  stake  (eco- 
nomic, diplomatic,  and  security)  In  expand- 
ing world  trade,  we  cannot  afford  to  sit  back 
to  contemplate  ouri  policy  achievements  and 
objectives.  As  OUv^r  Wendell  Holmes  wrote 
over  100  years  ago: 

"I  find  the  great  tking  In  this  world  Is  not 
so  much  whare  we  stand. 
As  in  what  direction  we  are  moving  .  .  . 
We   must   sail    sometimes    with    the   wind 
and  sometimes  against  It. 

But  we  must  sail,  and  not  drift,  nor  lie  at 
anchor." 

At  this  late  date,  we  ought  to  know  where 
we  want  to  go  and  how  best  to  get  there.  If 
momentum  Is  lost,  uncertainty  grows  at 
home  and  abroad  about  the  purposefulness 
and  pace  of  U.S.  tijade  policy  and.  In  turn. 
about  the  wisdom  4nd  dependability  of  our 
other  policies. 

Protestations  about  being  for  "freer  trade" 
win  not  do  any  longer.  The  term  has  Increas- 
ingly  lost   meanlngi   Thirty-four   years   ago 
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when  Cordell  Hull  launched  his  imaginative 
trade  agreements  program  "freer  trade" 
marked  a  new  departure  In  U.S.  trade  policy. 
Oreat  strides  have  been  made  under  this 
banner  since  World  War  n.  Today,  however. 
It  has  become  an  abstraction  subject  to  a 
wide  range  of  interpretations,  some  of  them 
180  degrees  apart.  There  is  probably  not  a 
member  of  the  9l6t  Ckjngress  who  will  not 
Identify  himself  with  It — naturally  his  own 
definition.  He  will  have  no  difflctilty  recon- 
ciling "freer  trade"  with  his  special  pleas  for 
restricting  imports  that  some  of  his  constit- 
uents may  be  ccwnplalning  about. 

The  Executive  Branch  Itself  has  not  been 
without  blemishes  In  its  pledge  to  "freer 
trade."  It  has  yielded  too  many  times  to  pres- 
sure for  trade  restrictions  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, regarding  these,  sometimes  pridefully. 
as  tactical  p>oUtlcal  ploys,  expedient  compro- 
mises to  keep  the  ship  of  state  on  the  gen- 
eral, long-term  course  of  trade  liberalization. 
Abhorring  legislated  import  quotas.  It  has 
at  times  urged  foreign  countries  to  "volun- 
tarily" restrict  their  exports  to  our  market 
as  a  device  to  neutralize  domestic  pressures 
for  Import-quota  legislation.  The  Elsenhower 
Administration  successfully  urged  the  Jap- 
anese to  restrict  shipments  of  cotton  textiles 
to  the  United  States.  The  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration negotiated  a  multilateral  interna- 
tional agreement  on  cotton  textiles.  The 
Johnson  Administration  persuaded  foreign 
suppliers  to  restrict  shipments  of  meat  and 
steel  to  the  U.S.  market,  and  negotiated  a 
three-year  extension  of  the  cotton-textiles 
arrangement.  The  Nixon  Administration  Is 
seeking  a  similar  agreement  on  other  textiles, 
something  Its  predecessors  could  not  achieve. 
Whatever  the  domestic  political  success  of 
these  tactics  In  the  short  run  (in  terma  of 
temporarily  holding  off  pressures  for  import 
quotas),  their  longer-run  implications  are 
harmful.  The  Administration  that  foUows 
this  route  (a)  seems  In  effect  to  agree  that 
the  Industry  demanding  such  controls  needs 
government  help,  even  without  an  objective 
government  finding  Justifying  such  assist- 
ance, (b)  may  too  often  find  itself  In  the  trap 
of  political  Inability  to  phase  out  such  re- 
strictive arrangements  and  reject  domestic 
pressures  for  new  ones,  and  (c)  shows  Itself 
before  the  world  to  be  unable  to  stick  to  the 
trade-policy  principles  It  extols  so  eloquent- 
ly as  standards  for  other  countries  to  follow. 
More  than  that.  It  has  no  control  over  the 
price  policies  of  U.S.  companies  that  benefit 
from  such  protection  against  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

Backing  and  filling  may  in  some  cases  be 
necessary  on  the  always  choppy  waters  of 
trade  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  these  tactics  always  involve  a  cost,  and 
usually  a  net  loss,  to  our  overall  national 
goals.  This  Is  so.  particularly  when  Import 
controls  (direct  or  indirect)  are  not  (and 
they  never  are)  the  short-term  measures 
they  should  be — measures  to  buy  time  for  a 
balanced  package  of  adjustment  remedies  to 
deal  constructively  with  the  causes  of  the 
problem.  Major  examples  of  how  trade  re- 
strictions persist  without  end  are  those  on 
petroleum,  cotton  textiles,  and  agricultureil 
products. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  America's  con- 
tinuing advocacy  of  freer  world  trade  is 
Just  rhetoric.  There  is  some  noticeable  and 
useful  motion.  We  are  urging  other  gov- 
ernments to  abstain  from  additional  import 
barriers  and  from  unfair  methods  of  ex- 
port promoUon.  We  are  Intereeited  In  tack- 
ling the  whole  sticky  problem  of  non-tariff 
barriers,  which  loom  larger  as  tariffs  are 
reduced.  We  are  exploring  ways  of  giving 
the  less-developed  countries  freer  access  to 
the  markets  of  the  Industrialized  countries, 
hence  a  better  opportunity  to  earn  their 
OMm  way  In  the  world,  less  dependent  on 
outside  financial  aid.  But  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration did  not  design  a  comprehen- 
sive, coherent  way  to  relate  these  and  the 
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other  dimensions  of  our  trade  policy  goals, 
nor  the  kind  of  International  negotiation 
in  which  these  issues  might  most  effectively 
be  resolved.  The  Nixon  Administration 
seems  unready  to  do  any  better. 

The  reason  for  this  lack  of  preparedness 
Is  refusal,  for  philosophical  and  political 
reasons,  to  urge  free  trade  as  the  trade- 
policy  goal  of  the  economically  advanced 
countries,  and  a  new  and  early  initiative  to 
achieve  It.  The  United  States  shies  away 
from  such  a  policy,  even  though  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  significant  progress  in  our  efforts 
(1)  to  expand  world  trade,  (11)  to  help  the 
developing  countries,  (111)  to  stimulate  Eu- 
ropean unity  on  terms  not  harmful  to  our 
need  for  expanding  access  to  these  mar- 
kets, (Iv)  to  combat  Inflation,  (v)  to 
strengthen  our  International  payments  po- 
sition, and  (vl)  to  encourage  our  free  en- 
terprise system  to  go  all  out  to  Innovate, 
generate  Jobs,  and  Increase  our  overall  pro- 
ductivity and  rate  of  economic  growth. 

A  free-trade  arrangement  would  have  to 
be  more  than  a  timetable  for  dismantling 
trade  barriers.  It  would  have  to  be  a  char- 
ter. Codes  of  fair  International  competition 
wo\Ud  be  necessary  to  defend  against  preda- 
tory dximplng  and  other  unfair  business 
practices,  and  to  prohibit  or  at  least  limit 
government  policies  that  give  locally  pro- 
duced goods  an  unfair  advantage  over  for- 
eign competition  at  home  and  In  foreign 
markets.  The  timetable  would  Involve  dif- 
ferent phasing  for  countries  on  significantly 
different  rungs  on  the  ladder  of  economic 
development — generally  more  rapid  for  the 
United  States  than  for,  say,  Australia.  Trade 
barriers  would  be  removed  more  rapidly 
for  some  products  than  others — more  rapid- 
ly for  Items  like  machinery  and  chemicals 
and  least  rapidly  for  Items  like  textiles  and 
certain  agricultural  products.  The  "develop- 
ing countries"  would  be  allowed  to  benefit 
indiscriminately  from  the  removal  of  trade 
barriers  by  the  "free  trade"  contracting  par- 
ties without  having  to  provide  equivalent 
reciprocity.  They  should,  however,  be  asked 
to  make  broad,  even  If  unenforceable,  poli- 
cy commitments  regarding  the  gradual  low- 
ering of  their  own  trade  barriers. 

There  is  no  better,  more  effective  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  heavy  thicket  of  nontarlff 
barriers  (NTB's) — those  we  know  of  and 
those  that  may  sprout  unless  an  effective 
antl-NTB  toxin  Is  applied — than  to  negotiate 
their  removal  through  a  free-trade  commit- 
ment with  the  Free  World's  other  Indus- 
trialized countries.  There  Is  no  better  way 
to  negotiate  on  some  or  all  of  these  trade 
restrictions  than  to  deal  with  all  tariff  and 
nontarlff  barriers  In  a  single  negotiation. 
There  Is  no  better  way  to  make  certain  the 
achievement  of  full  reciprocity  for  all  the 
participating  countries.  Such  a  negotiating 
objective  adds  up  to  free  trade.  Why  not 
recognize  It?  Why  not  "say  It  like  It  Is?" 

However,  the  United  States  shows  a  readi- 
ness and  a  capability  to  do  little  more  about 
the  NTB  thicket  In  the  next  few  years  than 
Identify  the  various  species  and  tackle  them 
In  patch-qiillt  fashion.  And  with  what  au- 
thority to  commit  the  United  States?  None 
where  any  change  in  U.S.  statutory  law  is 
concerned.  Nor,  In  general.  Is  it  feasible  po- 
litically or  sound  conceptually  to  request 
negotiating  authority  from  Congress  regard- 
ing specific  nontariff  barriers.  (What  about 
the  others?.  Congress  might  and  ought  to  ask. 
and  don't  our  negotiators  need  flexibility  to 
maneuver  effectively  in  this  NTB  thicket?) 
Without  delegated  authority  from  Congress, 
the  Administration  (In  cases  where  U.S. 
statutory  law  is  Involved)  ^ould  have  to  ask 
Congress  to  pass  special  legislation  Imple- 
menting the  U.S.  commitments  agreed  to. 
Uncertainty  as  to  how  Congress  would  re- 
spond to  such  requests  would  seriously  im- 
pair the  negotiations  themselves. 

Some  experts  In  this  field  propose  a  "sense 
of  Congress"  resolution  urging  U.8.  Initiative 
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in  negotiating  the  diminution  or  removal  of 
nontarlff  barriers.  Aside  from  the  possible 
protectionist  qualifications  Congress  might 
append  to  such  a  resolution,  it  Is  certain  that 
the  Administration  would  use  the  resolution 
as  the  basis  for  negotiating  agreements  on 
nontariff  barriers,  then  confront  Congress 
with  baits  accomplis  and  requests  for  their 
implementation.  Congressional  resistance 
would  be  attacked  as  damaging  to  the  U.S. 
image  and  future  negotiating  leverage.  The 
"sense  of  Congress"  resolution  wovUd  turn 
out  to  be  a  kind  of  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion In  the  fleld  of  trade  policy.  Congress 
might  ex  post  facto  authorize  U.S.  putlcl- 
paUon  In  one  or  two  such  agreements,  but  It 
is  likely  to  balk  at  automatically  approving 
more  of  these  patch-qullt  pacts.  Sooner  or 
later  we  shall  have  to  insist  upon  a  more  co- 
herent approach  to  trade-barrier  negotia- 
tions, Qne  that  ensures  full  reciprocity  across 
the  board  of  all  tariff  and  nontariff  restric- 
tions. The  patch-quilt  approach  ensures  ade- 
quate reciprocity  In  neither  the  individual 
agreements  negotiated  nor  those  to  be  con- 
cluded m  the  future.  It  Involves  the  risk  of 
being  left  with  insufficient  leverage  for  fu- 
ture negotiations. 

A  comprehensive  negotiation  embracing  all 
trade  barriers  Is  by  far  the  most  productive 
alternative,  and  free  trade  Is  the  only  mean- 
ingful objective  of  such  a  negotiation — par- 
ticularly since  the  only  way  to  deal  with  most 
nontarlff  barriers  Is  to  negotiate  their  com- 
plete removal  (for  the  others,  standards  to 
govern  their  administration ) ,  and  the  logic 
of  tariff  cutting  surely  leads  to  zero  duties. 

If  the  Administration  showed  it  was  ready 
for  an  early  and  determined  effort  to  nego- 
tiate such  a  free-trade  charter,  it  conceivably 
could  get  support  from  quarters  now  either 
neutral  or  urging  Import  restrictions.  It 
might  get  the  support  (at  least  neutralize 
the  opposition)  of  many  of  the  industries 
that  opposed  the  recent  trade  negotiations 
becatise  of  the  tariff  disparities  and  the  host 
of  NTB's  that  would  remain.  Many  of  these 
industries  have  since  been  urging  Congress  to 
legislate  import  controls.  It  might  get  the 
support  of  organized  labor  If  there  were  a 
credible  adjustment-assistance  backstop  to 
the  free-trade  initiative,  and  If  the  free-trade 
arrangement  Included  an  international  code 
of  objectives  on  labor  standards.  Indeed,  the 
best  chance  for  negotiating  codes  on  labor 
standards,  business  practices,  government 
procurement  policies  and  other  controversial 
aspects  of  contemporary  International  eco- 
nomic life  Is  a  free-trade  charter  that  makes 
all  these  other  agreements  not  Just  desirable 
as  adjuncts  of  free  trade  but  indiapenaable 
to  making  free  trade  a  meaningful,  practical 
goal. 

There  Is  no  better,  more  effective  way  to 
open  up  and  expand  stable  world  markets  for 
the  whole  range  of  goods  the  less-developed 
countries  (LDC's)  can  produce  than  for  the 
economically  advanced  countries  to  move  to 
completely  free  trade.  But  the  chief  and  only 
new  proposal  on  the  VS.  agenda  to  Improve 
the  trade  position  of  the  LDC's  is  a  declared 
readiness  to  explore  preferential  tariff  treat- 
ment for  the  goods  of  developing  countries. 
This  Is  not  all  that  It  seems,  for  there  is  no 
determination  to  phase  out  existing  quota 
restrictions  on  textUes  and  other  shipments 
from  these  areas  and  to  avoid  new  restraints 
of  this  kind.  Nor  Is  It  clear  how  this  trade 
policy  toward  the  LDC's  meshes  with  our 
trade-policy  goals  vls-a-vls  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Or  how  a  proposal  to  grant  preferential 
treatment  to  Imports  from  the  world's  lowest- 
wage  countries  can  be  made  politically  pal- 
atable In  Congress  when  there  are  no  major 
plans  for  achieving  freer  access  to  the 
higher-wage,  economically  advanced  coun- 
tries, the  beet  foreign  markets  for  the  goods 
In  which  we  excel,  produced  on  the  whole  by 
our  highest-paid  workers.  Nor  Is  any  reference 
made  to  the  policy  comroltmentB  on  trade 
and  development  we  should  seek  from  tJie 
LDCs. 
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When  our  Government  says  it  will  consider 
tariff  preferences  for  the  economically  back- 
ward nations — a  rather  recent  departure  from 
previously  firm  resistance  to  such  an  idea — 
it  is  only  resorting  to  a  gimmick  which  the 
less-developed  countries  have  been  urging  on 
us  with  mounting  vigor.  In  the  absence  of 
dependable  determination  to  really  open  our 
market  to  the  goods  of  countries  at  all  levels 
of  economic  development,  we  have  no  other 
alternative  to  sajrlng  "no"  and  thus  risking 
serious  damage  to  otir  overall  policy  objec- 
tives In  the  world's  southern  hemisphere. 
Yet  we  are  running  this  very  risk  in  our 
current  trade-poUcy  offerings  to  the  develop- 
ing countries.  At  best,  we  are  unwittingly 
fooling  them  and  fooling  ourselves,  too. 

There  is  no  better,  more  effective  way  to 
stimulate  the  American  free- enterprise  sys- 
tem to  go  the  limit  In  enterprise  and  Innova- 
tion than  to  set  free  trade  by  the  Industrial- 
ized countries  as  a  deflnltlve  goal  of  U.S. 
policy.  "Freer  trade"  would  Itself  achieve  a 
degree  of  credibility  and  dependability  It  has 
not  possessed  for  a  long  time.  Businessmen 
with  an  Important  stake  In  accurately  asses- 
sing the  prospects  for  freer  foreign  access 
to  our  market  and  freer  U.S.  access  to  markets 
abroad  would  have  a  precise  premise  to  plug 
into  their  decisions  on  Investment,  prices, 
designs,  and  sales  promotion.  The  nation  is 
counting  heavily  on  U.S.  producers  to  expand 
Job  opportunities  at  home  and  U.S.  export 
earnings  abroad  at  a  greatly  accelerated  pace. 
But  their  government  Is  not  providing  them 
with  the  most  productive  of  trade-policy 
guidelines.  In  fact,  the  delay  in  doing  so 
tends  to  retard  the  productivity  of  our  econ- 
omy; it  also  contributes  to  decisions  that 
may  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  growing  im- 
pact of  International  competition. 

A  wait-and-see  trade  policy,  one  that  has 
lost  its  momentum  toward  genuinely  freer 
trade,  reflects  a  failure  to  grasp  the  realities 
of  today's  world.  Business  at  home  and 
abroad  will  not  stand  still  waiting  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  make  up  its 
mind.  Judgments  will  continually  have  to 
be  made,  come  what  may,  on  how  and  when 
money  will  be  Invested,  how  products  will  be 
designed  and  priced,  and  so  forth.  The  best 
possible  reading  on  the  prospects  for  import 
competition  and  export  opportunity  is  an 
lmpK>rtant  prerequisite  for  sound  business 
decisions  across  the  board.  Visibility,  how- 
ever, becomes  murky  If  uncertainty  clouds 
our  trade  policy.  The  road  ahead  is  made 
particularly  perilous  by  the  fact  that  the 
Administration's  uncertain  tnmip)et  in  effect 
sounds  "charge"^  to  those  forces  at  home 
and  abroad  bent  on  raising,  not  razing,  trade 
restrictions. 

Business  decisions  made  In  this  kind  of 
I>ollcy  atmosphere  naay  turn  out  to  have  been 
poor  calculations  when  confronted  with 
growing  world  competition  and  the  more 
definitive  trade  policy  that  wlU  eventually 
have  to  be  adopted.  This  policy  will  most 
probably  be  toward  freer  trade,  but  when, 
how  fast,  and  after  how  much  back-sliding  In 
the  Intervening  years  Is  anyone's  guess  and 
hardly  anything  to  bank  on.  Many  producers 
at  home  and  abroad  will  in  the  meantime 
have  developed  a  vested  Interest  in  past  de- 
cisions. They  will  strongly  oppose  signifi- 
cantly freer  foreign  access  to  the  n.8.  market, 
for  It  might,  they  would  fear,  place  In 
Jeopardy  the  products  and  Investments  stem- 
ming from  the  whole  array  of  earlier  commit- 
ments. 

Distortions  would  also  creep  Into  the 
economic  development  programs  of  Federal, 
state,  and  local  governments.  There  would  be 
no  urgency  to  Insist  upon  Indtistrlal  and 
agricultural  projects  (and  labor  retraining 
programs)  able  to  cope  effectively  with  unre- 
stricted foreign  competition.  Too  many  un- 
economic ventures  could  result.  Involving  not 
only  the  unwise  spending  of  taxpayers' 
money,  but  the  fostering  of  a  vested  business, 
labor,  and  community  Interest  in  preserving 
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types  of  production  no  longer  fully  con- 
sonant with  our  country's  position  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world  economy.  Distortion*, 
and  corresponding  vested  interests  m  the 
consequences,  would  also  occur  abroad  as 
businessmen  make  Investments,  and  govern- 
ments make  trade  and  development  decisions, 
that  cannot  be  held  in  abeyance  waiting  for 
genuinely  and  consistently  freer  world  trade 
to  become  a  reality. 

The  old  and  new  Administrations  have 
been  greatly  and  rightly  concerned  over  the 
balance  of  payments  and  the  sharp  decline  In 
our  gold  reserves.  At  the  very  heart  of  our 
balance-of-payments  position  is  the  state 
of  world  confidence  in  the  U.S.  dollar.  That's 
the  name  of  the  game.  If  there  Is  uncertainty 
about  the  dependability  of  America's  avowed 
commitment  to  freer  trade,  there  will  be  ris- 
ing uncertainty,  indeed  apprehension,  over 
U.S.  policies  In  general  and  over  the  future 
strength  of  the  dollar,  adding  up  to  the  best 
way  to  weaken  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. Yet  the  Government  seems  to  be  saying 
that  these  risks  are  outweighed  by  the  need 
for  a  "breather"  and  by  fear  of  how  Congress 
would  react  If  the  Administration  expressed 
clearly  and  forthrightly  a  determination  to 
achieve  truly  freer  trade,  meaning  ultimate 
free  trade. 

If  properly  orchestrated,  with  appropriate 
emphasis  on  the  domestic  as  well  as  the 
foreign -policy  aspects  of  the  program,  a  free- 
trade  policy  would  strengthen  the  dollar  Im- 
measurably. Taking  careful  account  of  the 
implications  of  free  trade  for  lmp>ort  com- 
petition and  export  opf>ortunlty,  business  de- 
cisions will  tend  to  promote  a  much  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  human,  technological,  and 
financial  resources  than  could  conceivably 
evolve  under  any  other  kind  of  trade  policy. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  would  be 
strengthened.  The  decision  to  seek  free  trade 
would  Itself  dramatize  the  vitality  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  health  of  the 
American  dollar.  Movement  toward  free  trade 
In  accordance  with  a  negotiated  timetable 
would  test  the  fixed  exchange  rate  of  the  dol- 
lar. Is  it  overvalued,  as  some  economists 
contend?  Maybe  It  will  turn  out  to  be  under- 
valued. The  overall  consequences  of  a  free- 
trade  Initiative — the  changes  stimulated  and 
the  disciplines  lmp>o6ed — could  set  the  stage 
for  replacing  the  flxed-exchange-rate  system 
with  a  "fioatlng  rate"  system  at  least  as  far 
as  the  world's  major  currencies  are  con- 
cerned. 

Our  bankrupt  trade  policy  also  handi- 
caps our  effort  to  help  the  United  King- 
dom, our  closest  ally,  and  the  pound  sterling, 
in  which  perhaps  a  third  of  the  world's  busi- 
ness Is  transacted.  If  a  U.S.  free-trade  Initia- 
tive could  help  open  the  way  for  Britain  to 
acquire  free  access  to  a  large  International 
market  (in  a  way  that  protects  U.S.  Inter- 
ests ) ,  then  the  trade  policy  best  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  dollar  would  go  a  long 
way  to  strengthen  the  pound,  the  other  "key 
currency"  In  the  world's  money  system. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  ofter  Britain  an 
alternative  if  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket persists  In  rejecting  London's  applica- 
tion to  Join  the  European  Conmaunlty.  All 
members  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  Canada  and  other  Indus- 
trialized countries,  need  free  access  to  a 
much  larger  market  than  their  own  national 
or  regional  borders  provide.  The  only  sound 
solution,  economic  and  political,  would  be  a 
free-trade  arrangement  embracing  all  the 
industrialized  countries.  This  would  ipso 
facto  heal  the  breach  In  Western  Europe.  The 
West  European  covmtrles  would  still  require 
regional  economic  and  political  institutions 
to  strengthen  both  their  ability  to  accelerate 
economic  progress  and  their  cohealveness  at 
international  conference  tables. 

U.S.  policy  should  not  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  Britain  and  the  other  members  of 
the  European  FYee  I'rade  Association  from 
the  need  to  establish  a  very  close  association 
with  the  Continent.  A  U.S.  free-trade  Initl*- 
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tlve  soundly  oonce  ved  and  articulated  would 
not  make  that  mlttake.  Exploration  of  free- 
trade  possibilities  with  any  Industrialized 
countries  interested  In  the  Idea  suggests  the 
poaslMUty  that  4  free-trade  arrangement 
with  some  but  not  all  of  these  areas  might 
be  attempted.  Thte  could  happen.  It  would 
have  many  drawbAclcs.  economic  and  politi- 
cal. It  should  not  be  sought  except  as  an 
alternative  of  last  resort.  What  Is  much  more 
likely  Is  that  an  itutely  expressed  U.S.  In- 
terest In  free  trade  will  dramatically  raise 
the  sights  of  all  taese  countries  and  lead  to 
a  free-trade  chartfr  embracing  them  all.' 

It  la  conceivably  that  the  countries  now 
comprising  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity and  the  Euro(pean  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion might  get  toother  without  a  new  U.S. 
trade  initiative.  TMere  are  centripetal  as  well 
as  centrifugal  forpes  at  work  in  Western 
States  would  then  be 
ew  and  more  formidable 
the  Atlantic,  one  that 
rotectionist  obstacles  to 
ose  of  other  outside  sup- 
hand,  this  united  West- 
ern Europe  might!  seek  U.S.  cooperation  in 
achlevlng..tree  trade  on  the  part  of  all  eco- 
nomically.-ad  vancen  countries.  The  United 
States  must  be  riady  with  a  very  flexible 
negotiating  position  to  respond  to  either 
contingency,  and  aopefully  to  influence  the 
choice  of  options.  There  is  today  nothing  in 
our  trade  policy  tnat  raises  the  sights  and 
strengthens  the  iiand  and  the  resolve  of 
those  In'Western  aurope  and  elsewhere  who 
seek  the  end  of  economic  nationalism  in 
the  world's  econamlcally  advanced  coun- 
tries— regional  "nationalism"  as  well  as  that 
of  the  nation-statej  variety. 

It  looks  as  If  the  United  States  will 
flounder  in  these  pwlicy  inconsistencies  at 
least  until  1970,  and  most  likely  beyond  that. 
The  major  reasons  for  this  delay  may  be 
sun[unarlzed  as  follows : 

The  new  Admlr^istration's  assessment  of 
trade  policy  shoulfl  not  be  expected  to  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  1969  As  ex- 
plained earlier,  thejonly  Initiative  it  can  pro- 
pose that  would  b^  meaningful  in  terms  of 
all  the  policy  goali  slgnlflcantly  affected  by 
what  Ls  decided  In  trade  policy  Is  negotiation 
of  a  free- trade  tlmaj- table  in  cooperation  with 
the  other  eoonomljcally  advanced  countries 
of  the  Free  Worl4.  To  negotiate  such  an 
agreement,  the  Wljlte  House  will  need  the 
broadest,  most  fleilble  delegation  of  Con- 
gressional authorltir.  This  would  essentially 
be  authority  "to  negotiate  trade  agreements 
rest",  within  the  frame- 
s  such  as  the  need  to 
nomlc  growth,  promote 
ation.  help  the  less- 
fjTotect  our  national 
te  adequate  adjustment 
increasingly  freer  inter- 
national competition. 

The  political  battle  to  get  this  legislation 
enacted  will  make  brevloiis  trade-policy  en- 
gagements on  Capitol  Hill  seem  like  a  Sun- 
day picnic.  Supponters  of  this  new  Initia- 
tive— a  logical  exte^lon  of  the  pwllcy  of  the 
past  3V2  decades — (will  have  to  mount  the 
most  extensive  effort  yet  undertaken  to  de- 
velop a  national  coiisensus  behind  a  "liberal 
trade  policy."  The  jlssue  will  be  so  contro- 
versial, and  the  political  effort  so  gigantic, 
that  at  least  a  full  year  of  public  education 
wlU  be  necessary  tefore  Congressional  ma- 
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Jorltles  can  muster  sufficient  courage  to  pass 
such  legislation.  Doubts  about  Its  political 
practicality  in  an  election  year  could  keep 
it  from  a  vote  until  1971.  A  President  look- 
ing ahead  to  a  re-election  drive  in  1972  might 
shy  away  from  such  an  explosive  issue,  par- 
ticularly one  that  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  not  likely  to  regard  as  urgent.  This 
might  rule  out  1972.  By  1973,  so  much 
ground  may  have  been  lost  to  the  protection- 
ists around  the  world  that  patch-quilt  re- 
pairs may  be  the  only  practical  course  of 
action,  rather  than  the  far-sighted  new  Initi- 
atives that  are  already  so  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  U.S. 
trade  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  have  become  so  serious  by  that  time  as 
to  provide  the  stimulus  for  a  dramatic  new 
initiative  to  dismantle  the  trade  barriers  of 
the  economically  advanced  countries.  Better 
late  than  never,  but  the  price  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  the  world  economy  may 
In  the  Interim  have  to  pay  for  the  delay 
could  be  considerable.  The  huge  price  we 
are  paying  for  government  neglect  going 
back  many  decades  in  so  many  policy  areas 
should  be  a  most  sobering  lesson.  The  bills 
for  policy  neglect  fall  due  with  much  greater 
speed  these  days  than  ever  before. 

The  nation  Is  caught  In  this  mire  of  pol- 
icy Inunobllity — to  a  large  extent  the  result 
of  protectionist  pressures  and  the  fear  of 
more — despite  the  fact  that  protectionism 
has  been  discredited  time  and  again.  The 
costly  consequences  of  record-high  tariffs 
enacted  In  1922,  and  the  still  higher  tariffs 
Imposed  by  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  of  1930, 
aroused  almost  universal  determination  to 
reject  such  options  outright  and  always. 
The  economic  expansion  recorded  at  home 
and  abroad  over  the  past  third  of  a  century — 
in  step  with  and  assisted  by  progress  to- 
ward freer  trade — strengthened  this  resolve. 
Yet  protectionism  persists  In  rising  from  the 
ashes. 

The  businessmen,  workers,  legislators  and 
community  leaders  who  keep  It  alive  seem 
as  fearful  of  a  changing  world  as  once 
the  Luddites  of  early  19th  century  England 
feared  the  Industrial  Revolution.  They  pre- 
fer seriously  out-dated  road  maps  that  would 
divert  the  nation's  attention  from  the 
higher  and  more  eflBclent  production,  im- 
proved and  more  attractively  priced  prod- 
ucts— toward  which  It  should  be  resolutely 
headed.  These  so-called  protectionists,  and 
this  means  anyone  who  does  not  believe  In 
consistent,  sustained  progress  toward  free 
trade,  take  a  myopic  view  of  their  own 
enlightened  self-interest  and  that  of  their 
country.  What  is  bad  for  the  nation  cannot 
turn  out  to  be  good  for  them. 

They  see  Industrial  development  abroad 
as  a  threat,  not  as  the  market  opportunity 
it  really  is  in  addition  to  stimulating  better 
performsmce  from  our  own  producers.  Our 
exports  go  mainly  to  countries  that  are  the 
most  advanced  Industrially  and  the  most 
resourceful  In  their  ability  to  compete.  The 
protectionists  keep  harping  on  the  gap  be- 
tween U.S.  labor  standards  and  the  lower 
wages  abroad.  Even  using  Improved  ma- 
chinery, much  of  It  as  good  as  ours  and 
sometimes  better,  foreign  producers  gen- 
erally are  still  at  the  lower  end  of  a  pro- 
ductivity gap  that  shows  the  American  econ- 
omy producing  much  more  per  man  per 
hour  than  any  other  country.  American 
producers  complaining  about  foreign  pro- 
ducers having  the  most  modern  equipment 
in  addition  to  lower  wage  standards  usually 
fall  to  recognize,  at  least  publicly,  that  the 
American  economy  has  not  reached  the  limit 
of  its  ability  to  develop  and  Install  new 
equipment  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  new  produc- 
tion frontiers  Inviting  the  Ingenuity  of  the 
American  type  of  free  enterprise  system.  The 
day  the  United  States  decides  that  such  a 
limit  has  been  reached  Is  the  day  it  should 
decide  to  fold  Its  tent  and  cease  to  exist 
as  a  nation. 
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The  protectionists  zero-tn  on  Imptorts,  but 
do  little  If  anything  to  help  find  construc- 
tive, lasting  answers  to  the  real  problems 
that  beset  the  complaining  companies  and 
workers — their  difficulty  in  keeping  in  step 
with  the  pressures  of  a  rapidly  changing 
and  highly  competitive  economy  here  at 
home. 

As  if  the  confrontation  with  protectionism 
didn't  pose  enough  problems,  the  very 
few  Americans  who  actively  seek  free  trade 
cannot  even  count  on  the  energrles  of  the 
so-called  "free  traders."  The  "free  traders" 
also  have  fears.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  afraid 
to  urge  "free  trade."  Not  that  they  don't 
believe  in  it.  They  fear  the  political  flack 
such  proposals  are  certain  to  attract;  they 
haven't  figured  out  how  to  make  such  an 
initiative  politically  palatable.  Only  a  hand- 
ful of  brave  souls  with  a  fistful  of  courage 
and  a  head  of  steam — all  of  them  not  only 
idealists  but  veterans  In  the  politics  of  this 
issue — today  carry  the  "free  trade"  stand- 
ard. Thus  the  bankruptcy  in  foreign-trade 
policy  Isn't  Just  a  government  malaise.  It 
Is  practically  nationwide. 

A  free-trade  timetable?  For  an  Initiative 
in  dire  need  of  drama,  what  more  dramatic 
target  for  completing  the  dismantling  of 
trade  barriers  by  the  world's  most  advanced 
nations — far  enough  away  to  be  practical — 
than  the  year  2000?  Only  31  years  to  go.  The 
next  third  of  a  century,  starting  from  to- 
day's high  economic  and  technological  pla- 
teau, ought  to  be  a  much  easier  course  of 
trade  liberalization  than  the  last,  which  be- 
gan In  the  trough  of  the  Great  Depression 
and  on  the  way  up  had  to  endure  hot  wars 
and  cold  wars  and  crises  at  the  brink  of 
nuclear  holocaust.  Among  the  things  making 
it  easier  are  the  confidence  bred  of  past 
achievement,  a  growing  impatience  with 
unachieved  Ideals,  a  "revolution  of  rising 
expectations"  not  only  In  distant  lands  but 
right  here  at  home,  and  Improved  economic, 
political  and  social  techniques  for  solving 
whatever  problems  we  face.  The  free-trade 
objective  would  probably  be  reached  well 
before  the  end  of  the  century. 

President  Kennedy  spoke  of  new  frontiers, 
and  in  one  of  the  major  achievements  of  his 
short  tenure  persuaded  Congress  to  enact 
trade  legislation  that  Included  a  substantial 
amount  of  authority  to  negotiate  free  trade. 
Most  of  this  authority  was  not  used  in  the 
Kennedy  Round  because  of  circumstances 
beyond  our  control.  Britain's  failure  to  Join 
the  European  Economic  Community  made 
virtually  inoperative  the  major  component 
of  the  free-trade  authorization,  which  hinged 
on  the  condition  that  the  U.S. -plus-EEC 
share  of  world  trade  in  the  particular  prod- 
uct had  to  be  at  least  80  percent.  But  suc- 
cess in  getting  this  much  free-trade  author- 
ity enacted  was  a  major  accomplishment.  It 
should  be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  those 
who  seek  newer  frontiers. 

President  Johnson  envisioned  a  Great  So- 
ciety. A  commitment  to  free  trade,  with 
backstop  domestic  policies  to  make  sure  we 
stay  the  course,  would  go  a  long  way  to  make 
a  truly  great  society  a  reality.  At  one  time  or 
another,  Johnson  spoke  rhetorically  of  such 
a  trade  objective  and.  In  a  different  context, 
of  the  kind  of  spirit  and  determination  nec- 
essary to  achieve  it: 

In  1964:  "Somehow,  we  must  ignite  a  fire 
in  the  breast  of  this  land,  a  flaming  spirit 
of  adventure  that  soars  beyond  the  ordinary 
and  the  contented,  and  really  demands 
greatness  from  our  society,  and  demands 
achievement  in  our  Government." 

In  1966:  Our  goal  is  to  free  the  trade  of 
the  world — to  free  it  from  arbitrary  and  arti- 
ficial constraints." 

This  is  the  goal,  and  the  spirit  needed  to 
achieve  it.  President  Nixon's  "Forward  To- 
gether" will  probably  point  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  In  words  that  match  Johnson's 
rhetoric.  How  much  substance  will  be  given 
to  this  lofty  prose,  and  when,  are  steeped  In 
considerable  doubt. 
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PRESroENT    NIXON'S    REVIEW    OP 
THE    1970    BUDGET 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TXXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  general 
information  and  reference  purposes  of 
Members  and  others  who  may  be  in- 
terested, I  am  inserting  herewith  the  re- 
port summarizing  the  results  of  the  re- 
view of  the  1970  budget,  released  yester- 
day by  the  Executive  OfQce  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  is  only  a  summary,  but  supplies  in 
capsule  form  the  proposed  and  projected 
changes  in  the  budgets  for  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970  submitted  by  President 
Johnson  in  January  of  this  year.  In  sum- 
mary, President  mxon  proposes  or  pro- 
jects: 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  1969,  budget 
receipts  of  $186.1  billion;  budget  outlays, 
expenditures,  and  net  lending — of  $184.9 
billion,  an  updating  of  $1.2  billion  from 
the  January  projection;  and  a  projected 
budget  surplus  of  $1.2  billion  as  against 
the  $2.4  billion  surplus  projection  for 
1969  in  the  January  budget. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  re- 
view— and  this  is  true  for  both  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970 — reflects  the  new  ad- 
ministration's recommendations  for 
changes  in  proposals  and  projections  as 
to  new  appropriations  and  budget  out- 
lays, it  does  not  reflect  any  change  in 
the  revenue  assumptions  used  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  budget.  Thus  the  revised 
projected  surplus  figure  for  1969  of  $1.2 
billion  and  the  currently  projected  sur- 
plus of  $5.8  billion  for  fiscal  1970  are  sub- 
ject to  qualification  on  that  count.  And 
it  is  pertinent  to  recall  that  about  $12 
billion  of  the  1970  revenue  projection 
assumes  legislative  extension  of  the  10 
percent  surtax  and  certain  excise  taxes, 
enactment  of  social  security  taxes  effec- 
tive in  fiscal  1970,  and  adoption  of  cer- 
tain user  charges.  A  postal  rate  increase 
is  also  proposed. 

For  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  1970 
which  begins  on  July  1  next,  unrevised 
budget  receipts  are  shown  at  the  Johnson 
budget  figure  of  $198.7  billion;  revised 
budget  outlays  are  projected  at  SI 92.9 
billion,  a  net  reduction  of  $2.4  billion 
from  the  January  budget  figure;  and  a 
currently  projected  surplus  for  1970  of 
$5.8  billion,  a  net  increase  of  $2.4  billion 
over  the  $3.4  billion  projected  in  the 
January  budget  of  President  Johnson. 

Requests  for  new  budget  authority — 
mostly  appropriations — for  1970  are 
stated  at  $205.9  billion  on  the  imified 
budget  basis,  a  net  reduction  of  $4.2  bil- 
lion from  the  January  budget  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

GROSS     AKD     NET     CUTBACKS 

The  review  supplies  some  detail  on  the 
point,  but  in  respect  to  the  reductions 
proposed  as  a  result  of  the  new  admin- 
istration's review,  on  the  projected  ex- 
penditure— outlay— side  for  1970,  the 
gross  cutback  is  listed  at  $4  billion.  But 
this  is  partially  offset  by  net  "correc- 
tions'" of  $1.6  billion  updating  certain 
projections  in  the  January  budget,  thus 
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resulting  in  a  net  cutback  of  $2.4  billion 
in  projected  budget  outlays  for  1970. 

Similarly,  on  the  requests  for  new 
budget  authority — mostly  appropria- 
tions— the  gross  cutbacks  from  the 
January  requests  are  listed  at  $5.5  bil- 
lion, partially  offset  by  net  "corrections" 
of  $1.3  billion  updating  certain  estimates 
in  the  January  budget,  thus  resulting  in 
net  cutbacks  of  $4.2  billion  in  proposed 
new  budget  authority. 

RELATION   TO   FISCAL    1969 

In  total.  President  Nixon's  review  now 
projects  total  budget  outlays  for  1970  to 
be  $8  billion  above  the  corresponding 
fiscal  1969  total.  It  proposes,  for  1970, 
total  new  budget  authority  $10.2  billion 
above  the  corresponding  fiscal  1969 
figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  details  of 
the  proposed  appropriation  cutbacks  and 
changes  were  submitted  by  the  President 
yesterday.  They  are  in  House  Documents 
Nos.  91-98,  99,  and  100.  Others,  involving 
further  appropriation  changes  and  new 
legislation,  are  scheduled  to  follow  later. 

The  complete  text  of  the  new  admin- 
istration's review  of  the  1970  budget 
follows: 

Review  op  the  1970  Bxjdget 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  completed 
Its  current  review  of  the  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  submitted  to  the  Congress  last  Janu- 
ary by  the  prior  administration.  This  report 
summarizes  the  results  of  the  review. 

THE    SETTING 

Persistent  inflation,  which  has  serious  con- 
sequences for  the  American  people  today  and 
if  continued  would  have  serious  conse- 
quences later,  makes  restraint  our  only  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy  now.  As  part  of  this 
policy  of  restraint,  President  Nixon  recently 
requested  extension  for  another  year  of  the 
temporary  Income  tax  surcharge.  In  addition, 
he  urged  postponement  of  scheduled  reduc- 
tions in  the  telephone  and  passenger  car  ex- 
cise taxes,  eind  enactment  of  user  charges 
equal  In  revenue  to  those  proposed  lu  the 
January  budget.  These  tax  policies  were  rec- 
ommended because  of  the  need  to  maintain 
Federal  revenues  and  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  private  consumption  and  Investment  in  an 
already  overheated  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  recog- 
nized— as  he  had  earlier — that  Federal  spend- 
ing has  been  a  major  cause  of  the  inflation 
and  that  expenditure  control  Is  an  essential 
part  of  both  sound  fiscal  policy  and  respon- 
sible management  of  the  Government's  af- 
fairs. When  recommending-  the  revenue 
measures,  therefore,  he  pledged  budget  re- 
visions that  would  reduce  Federal  spending 
In  1970  significantly  below  the  amount  rec- 
ommended in  the  January  budget.  This 
pledge  was  possible  because,  immediately 
after  taking  office  in  January,  the  President 
directed  his  department  and  agency  heaids 
to  undertake  a  thorough  review  of  the  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970  budget  requests  sent  to 
the  Congress  In  January  by  the  outgoing  ad- 
ministration. 

The  President's  objectives  were  threefold: 

To  make  the  expenditure  cuts  that  are  a 
necessary  part  of  efforts  to  combat  inflation, 

To  bring  Federal  outlays  under  control, 
and 

To  begin  redirecting  ongoing  Federal  pro- 
grams t-oward  his  Administration's  goals. 

BUDGET    TOTALS 

As  shown  in  Table  1.  fiscal  year  1969  out- 
lays were  estimated  at  $183.7  billion  In  the 
January  budget  of  the  outgoing  administra- 
tion. Correction  to  take  Into  account  the 
effect  on  estimated  outlays  of  factors  beyond 
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the  control  of  the  present  Administration 
raise  the  total  by  $1.2  bilUon,  to  $184.9 
bUUon. 

Fiscal  year  1970  outlays  were  estimated  at 
$195.3  billion  In  the  budget  of  the  outgoing 
administration.  Corrections  for  such  uncon- 
trollable changes  as  Interest  on  the  debt  and 
farm  price  supports  raise  them  by  SI  6  bil- 
lion, to  $196.9  billion.  Reductions  of  $4.0 
billion  were  made  during  the  recent  review, 
lowering  the  total  to  $192.9  billion. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  not  yet  re- 
vised its  estimate  of  receipts  for  either  year. 
These  estimates  will  be  revised  and  made 
available  after  the  tax  returns  filed  through 
April  15  have  been  analyzed. 

TABLE  1. -BUDGET  TOTALS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1969  AND  1970 
|ln  billions  ot  dollars) 

Receipts  Outlays    Surplus 

Fiscal  year  1969: 

January  1969  budget  186.1      183.7  2.4 

Corrections   m  January   esti- 
mates     +1.2       -1.2 

Corrected  budget 186.1      184.9  1.2 

Fiscal  year  1970: 

January  1969  budget  198.7      195.3  3.4 

Corrections   in  January   esti- 
mates      -1-1.6       —1.6 

Corrected  budget  198.7      196.9  1.8 

Changes  resulting  from  budget 
review -4.0        -(-4.0 

Revised  budget 198.7      192.9  5.8 


Because  the  receipts  estimates  are  the  same 
as  those  shown  In  the  January  budget,  all 
of  the  changes  in  budget  surplus  shown  in 
Table  1  result  from  revisions  in  estimated 
outlays.  The  1969  surplus  Is  halved,  from 
S2.4  biUion  to  $1.2  billion,  while  Vhe  1970 
surplus  is  increased  from  $3.4  billion  to  $5.8 
billion. 

Table  2  summarises  the  estimates  of  budget  authority 
(mainly  appropriations),   for  fiscal  years   1969  and   1970. 

TABLE  2.-BUDGET   AUTHORITY   TOTALS    FISCAL   YEARS 

1969  AND  1970 

[In  billions  ot  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 


Description 


1969 


1970 


January  1969  budget 194.6  210.1 

Corrections  in  January  estimate 1.1  1.3 

Corrected  budget 195.7  211.4 

Changes  resulting  from  budget  review —5.5 

Revised  budget 195.7  205.9 


Corrections  In  the  fiscal  year  1969  estimate 
of  budget  authority  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary budget  raise  the  total  by  $1.1  billion,  from 
$194.6  billion  to  $195.7  bUlion. 

Corrections  in  the  original  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  authority  estimate  raise  it  by  $1.3 
bUllon,  to  $211.4  billion.  Decreases  proposed 
by  this  Administration  total  $5.5  billion,  over 
$3.0  billion  of  which  Is  In  military  programs. 

FISCAL  TEAS    1969 

The  revised  budget  published  by  the  prior 
administration  in  January  underestimated 
the  cost  of  some  programs  and  has  since  been 
affected  by  increases  In  uncontrollable  items. 
As  a  result,  the  present  Administration  in- 
herited a  budget  which  realistically  implied 
$184.9  billion  of  outlays,  rather  than  the 
$183,7  billion  published  in  January.  The  fac- 
tors accounting  for  the  $1.2  billion  adjust- 
ment in  the  January  budget  estimates  are 
summarized  in  Table  3  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  listing,  the  adjustments  were  caused  by 
factors  beyond  the  control  of  this  Adminis- 
tration. 
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Taxlm   3. — AdfuatmenU   in   fiscal   year   1989 
budget  putlay  ettimatea 

im  blUlons] 
Sff«ot  on  higher  interest  rates  on  In- 
terest on  pubUo  debt $0.8 

Fkrm  price  supports: 
Higher  crop  yields  and/or  less  oon- 
siimptlon  (Including  effect  of  dook 

strUe) > .6 

Retention  of  ad\nance  feed  grain  pay- 
ments because  oX  lack  of  adequate 
notice  to  fanaers  of  proposed  de- 
ferral    i .2 

Decline  in  offshore  oil  lease  receipts..        .4 
Effect  on  outlays  of  prior  commitments 

for  highway  graqts :2 

Lower  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits - » -a 

Revised  estimates  |of  credits  for  farm 

credit  agencies.^ — .  1 

Other,  smaller  lten)s,  net — .  2 
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TABLE  i-BUDGET  OUTLAYS  FOR  19S»-SUII(IIIARV  OF 

EFFECT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  90-364 

(In  bOlioM  01  doRanI 


JaiHi- 
1^ 


Cur- 
rent 

esti-        esti- 

mate      mate     Change 


Total 


1.2 


As  Table  4  Indicates,  the  corrections  In 
both  budget  ouUaiys  and  budget  authority 
were  in  nonmllltary  programs. 

Seven  months  had  passed  in  flscaU  year 
1909  beXere  this  Administration  assumed  of- 
fice and  tonld  begin  its  review.  The  shortness 
of  time  remaining  In  the  fiscal  year  and  the 
strong  momentimi  of  ongoing  Federal  pro- 
grams left  no  opportunity  to  cut  significantly 
the  disbursements  to  be  made  before  Jime 
30.  Nonetheless,  etery  effort  Is  still  being 
made  to  pare  the  corrected  budget  estimates. 
In  order  to  do  so,  department  and  agency 
heads  have  been  instructed  to  keep  a  very 
tight  rein  on  spending  during  the  remaining 
weeks  of  the  fiscal  ^ar. 

TABLE  4.— BUDGET  OUTlAYS  AND  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


Iln 

bill 

ons  of  dollarsi 

anuary 
budgM 

January 

budget 

corrected 

Change 

Outlays: 

Militsry' 

""- 

78.4 
1013 

78.4  .... 

Other 

106.5 

+1.2 

Total 

Budget  authority: 
Military' 

183.7 

77.0 
117.6 

184.9 
77.0  .... 

+1.2 

Other 

118.7 

+1.1 

Total 

194.6 

195.7 

+1.1 

>  Department  of 
assistance. 

Detenss 

military 

functions    and 

military 

Programs  excepted  from  PuWic  Lew 
90-364  limitation: 
Special  support  of  Vietnam : 

MtiMt 25.8       28.8      +3.0 

Economic  assistance 5  .4       —,i 

,  ^SubtoUl 2«.3  212  +i9 

tnfmt 14.4  15l5  +1.1 

Veterans  beneflb  and  servieas....  7.3  7.7  +.4 

Sodal  Security  Act  trust  fvndt 36. 0  36. 2  +.2 

^Sl:,.:-,  «<6)  «««  (+1) 

Disability  Insurance (2.6)  (2.6)  (') 

Health  insurance (5.8)  (6.2)  (+.5) 

Unemployment  Insurance (3.1)  (2.7)  (—.3) 

TVA— power  proceeds  and  bor- 
rowing   .1         .1  (1) 

CCC— price  support  and  related 

programs 2.8  i3.7  «+.9 

Public  assistance 5.7  »6  2  •+6 

Impacted  areas(tpedal  1968  sup- 
plemental)..  1  +.1 

Subtotal 92^6       »7      +6.1 

Remainder— covered  by  Public  Law 
90-364  limitation 93.5       88.2      -7.3 

Total 186.1      iSTg     -1.2 

>  Less  than  SSO.000,000. 

>  Excludes  amounts  not  excepted  from  Public  Law  90-364 

outlay  limitation. 

•  The  exception  for  farm  price  supports  is  limited  to  J907,- 
000,000  and  that  for  public  assistance  to  {560,000,000  above  the 
January  1968  estimates. 

For  that  portion  of  the  budget  covered 
by  the  llmltaUon  In  PJ^  90-364.  the  current 
estimate  of  outlays  Indicates  a  reduction  of 
almost  $7.3  billion  below  the  January  1968 
budget  estimate.  This  compares  with  $8.8 
billion  In  the  printed  budget  of  January 
1960;  it  Is  nearly  $1.3  billion  more  than  the 
reduction  required  by  PX.  9(^364. 

Section  201  of  P.L.  9(^-364  limits — with 
certain  exceptions — the  MHng  of  full-time 
permanent  civilian  employees  by  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  to  76%  of  separations, 
and  the  hiring  of  tempvorary  and  part-time 
employees  during  any  month  to  the  number 
of  such  employees  during  the  correapondtng 
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month  of  1967.  These  limitations  are  being 
enforced.  A  further  discussion  of  Federal 
employment  follows  later  In  this  statement. 

raCAL    TXAK    1970 

As  was  true  of  the  revised  budget  for  1060. 
estimates  published  In  January  have  since 
been  affected  by  Increases  In  many  of  the 
same  uncontrollable  Items  that  cause  the 
1960  budget  outlays  to  be  higher.  Correc- 
tion of  the  January  budget  to  reflect  these 
factors  raises  estimated  outlays  from  the 
printed  total  of  $195.3  billion  to  $196.9  bil- 
lion and  budget  authority  from  $310.1  bil- 
lion to  $211.4  billion.  Table  6  identifies  the 
factors  accounting  for  the  increase  In  out- 
lays. The  higher  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1970  reflect  realistically  the  budget  the  pres- 
ent Administration  faced  when  It  came  Into 
office,  and  are  therefore  the  proper  amounts 
against  which  to  measure  the  results  of  this 
budget  review. 

Table   6. — Adjustments  in  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  outlay  estimates 
I  In  billions) 
Effect  of  higher  Interest  rates  on  inter- 
est on  public  debt $0.6 

Effect  of  higher  Interest  rates  on  hous- 
ing    programs.     Including     planned 

asset   sales .2 

Farm  price  support: 
Higher  crop  yields  and/or  less  con- 
sumption           .2 

Retention  of  advance  feed  grain  pay- 
ments In  fiscal  1960  because  of  lack 

of  adequate  notice  to  farmers —.2 

(Thange  In  accounting  for  CCC  cer- 
tificates of  Interest .6 

Decline  In  offshore  oil  lease  receipts..       .4 

ITnbudgeted  claims  and  judgments .2 

Lower  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits       _.2 

Other,  smaller  items,  net .  i 

Total  1.6 

Not*. — Detail  does  not  add  to  total  because 
of  rounding. 

Table  7  summarizes  the  changes  resulting 
from  the  current  budget  review;  Tables  8 
and  9  (attached)  show  changes  in  budget 
outlays  and  budget  authority,  respectively, 
by  major  agency. 


TABLE  7.-BU0GET  OUTUYS  AND  BUDGET  AUTHORITY,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


BUMMAart  or  kitbct  of  bcvkntte  and  exfenoi- 

TTTHS    CONTH0L    ACT    OF     ISSS 

The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  (hereafter  rtferred  to  as  P.L.  90-364) 
established  limitations  on  1969  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  that  reduced  by  $10  bil- 
lion and  $6  billion,  respectively,  the  amounts 
In  the  1960  budget  sent  to  the  Congress  In 
January  1968.  However,  in  setting  the  limita- 
tions on  budget  autjhority  and  outlays,  the 
Congress  excepted  certain  programs  from  the 
required  reductions  and  subsequently  added 
other  exceptions.  Th^se  exceptions  amount  In 
total  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  revised 
budget  estimate. 

The  Congress  last  year  made  reductions  In 
budget  authority  signlflcantly  greater  than 
required  by  Section  303  of  Public  Law  90-.364. 
Total  budget  authority  for  1969  is  now  esti- 
mated at  $195.7  biUlt)n,  which  Is  $1.1  billion 
more  than  In  the  January  budget  document. 
Most  of  this  increape  is  in  programs  ex- 
cepted from  the  statutory  limitation,  and 
the  total  is  still  weU  within  the  legal  celling. 
The  current  sltu|itlon  with  respect  to 
budget  outlays  is  shown  in  Table  6. 


January 
budget 

January 

budget 

correcbd 

Revised 
budget 

Chenges  from— 

January 
budget 

Januaiy 

budget 

corrected 

Outlays: 

Military' 

79  0 

79.0 
117.9 

77.9 
115.0 

-1.1 
-1.3 

-1.1 
-2.9 

Other 

J16.3 

Total 

195.3 

196.9 

192.9 

-2.4 

-4.0 

Budget  authority: 

Military  1 

Other ; 

80.6 

129  5 

8a6 
13a8 

77.6 
128.3 

-3.0 
-1.2 

-3.0 
-2.5 

Total 

210  1 

211.4 

205.9 

-4.2 

-5.5 

>  Department  of  Defense,  military  functions,  and  military  assistance. 


As  these  tables  Indicate: 

Outlays  were  reduced  $4.0  billion  from  the 
corrected  January  budget. 

Budget  authority  was  cut  $6.8  billion, 
thereby  shaving  the  carryover  of  unspent 
budget  authority  which  leads  to  higher  fu- 
ture outlays. 

Military  and  military  assistance  programs 
account  for  $1.1  billion  (27%)  of  the  $4.0 
billion  1970  outlay  reduction  and  $3.0  bUilon 
(66%)  of  the  cut  in  1070  budget  authority. 


largely — as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ex- 
plained— because  of — 

Lower  consumption  of  ammunition  In 
Vietnam. 

Reorientation  of  the  Sentinel  antl-balUstlc 
missile  program  to  the  new  Safeguard  sys- 
tem, and 

Modification  in  plans  for  procuring  short 
range  attack  missiles. 

Another  $1  billion  (26%)  of  the  outlay 
reduction  is  attributable  to  modifications  in 
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the  proposed  legislation  to  Increase  social 
security  benefits.  The  legislative  proposal  In- 
cluded in  the  January  budget  was  not  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  outgoing 
administration. 

The  remaining  cuts  in  budget  outlays  from 
the  recommendations  of  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration affect  a  wide  range  of  Federal 
programs. 

About  $185  mUllon  axe  In  International 
programs,  mainly  lending  activities  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  slower  disburse- 
ment of  foreign  economic  assistance. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  space  pro- 
gram outlays  are  $140  million  lower. 

Various  agricultural  and  natural  resource 
programs  are  reduced  by  a  total  of  $346 
million. 

Post  Office  and  transportation  program 
outlay  reductions  account  for  most  of  a  $420 
million  cut  in  commerce  and  transportation 
activities. 

Reductions  in  human  resources  programs 
other  than  the  proposed  social  security  legis- 
lation (referred  to  alx>ve)  amount  to  $390 
million,  lees  than  10%  of  the  total  cut  al- 
though about  30%  of  Federal  outlays  are 
made  through  these  programs. 

Veterans  program  outlays  are  down  $246 
million,  mostly  as  a  result  of  sales  of  assets, 
comprising  6%  of  the  total  reduction. 

Outlays  for  all  other  programs  are  $150 
million  lower. 

These  reductions  are  a  vital  part  of  the  ef- 
fort to  bring  mfiation  and  Federal  spending 
under  control.  But  the  revised  1970  budget 
also  provides  large  additional  resources  for 
the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  in  our  so- 
ciety. Proposed  outlays  of  $192.9  In  fiscal  year 
1970  will  be  $8  billion  higher  than  those  for 
flscal  year  1969.  The  priority  given  by  this 
Administration  to  meeting  the  Nation's  ur- 
gent domeertlc  civilian  needs  is  evident  In  the 
following  comparisons  of  the  outlays  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1970  with  estimated  out- 
lays In  flscal  year  1969: 

Programs  to  Improve  our  human  resources 
will  Increase  by  $5.8  billion,  or  10%. 

Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
will  be  $3.5  bUllon — nearly  17% — higher. 

The  urban  share  of  Federal  aid  to  State  and 
local  governments  will  Increase  $2.8  billion — 
or  by  one-fifth. 

Priority  has  been  placed  on  rebuilding  the 
rlot-scarrcd  neighborhoods  of  our  major 
cities.  This  $.2  bllUon  effort  will  be  financed 
from  ftinds  already  available. 

Federal  aid  to  the  poor  will  Increase  from 
$24.4  blUlon  to  $26.9  billion — over  10% . 

About  $38  million,  including  $11  million  of 
District  of  Columbia  ftinds,  has  been  added 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  the  budget  to  intensify  efforts  to  combat 
crime,  Increasing  these  funds  by  about  36%. 
Outlays  for  commerce  and  transportation 
and  agricultural  and  natural  resource  pro- 
grams will  rise  by  about  6%  each. 

Spending  for  spAce  exploration  wUl  decline 
by  8%. 

Moreover,  this  Administration  is  deter- 
mined to  produce  a  better  return  for  tax- 
payers' dollars  through  a  more  efficient  use 
of  available  resources  and  by  redirecting  re- 
sources Into  more  effective  uses.  For 
example — 

Reorganization  of  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  training  and  employment  service 
which  combines  for  the  first  time  in  one 
organization  responsibility  for  work,  train- 
ing and  placement  programs. 

A  new  program  for  experimental  schools  is 
proposed  to  try  out  a  broad  range  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  teaching  children  under  ex- 
perimental conditions. 

New  legislation  has  been  proi>osed  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  guaranteed  loans  for  con- 
struction of  hospitals  and  other  health  facili- 
ties and  grants  lor  needed  new  facilities  to 
help  restrain  fast-rising  medical  care  costs. 

An  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
which  recognizes  the  increased  cost  of  living 
is  Included  in  the  Administration's  proposed 
1970  budget. 

Postponement  of  the  freeze  on  welfare  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  will  be 
proposed,  and  $307  million  has  been  included 
in  the  revised  budget  outlays  for  this 
purp>ose. 

A  new  grant  program  will  be  initiated  to 
permit  States  to  participate  in  directing, 
coordinating,  and  Improving  the  effectiveness 
of  manpower  training  programs. 

An  office  of  Minority  Busmess  Enterprise 
has  been  established  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to — 

assist  the  establishment  of  new  minority 
enterprises' in  the  expansion  of  existing  ones, 
and 

concentrate  Federal  Oovemment  resources 
and  Involve  the  business  community  and 
others  in  providing  assistance  to  minority 
business. 

The  adjustments  needed  to  finance  these 
and  other  new  programs  will  not  be  pialn- 
less — no  reductions  could  be — and  real  dedi- 
cation to  expenditure  control  by  both  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  will  be 
essential  to  achieving  them.  In  fact,  almost 
85%  of  the  recommended  decreases  require 
congressional  concurrence,  either  as  new 
legislation  or  In  the  form  of  approval  of  re- 
duced appropriations  requests.  The  other 
decreases    will    result    from    administrative 

TABLE  8.— BUDGET  OUTLAYS.  1969  AND  1970 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 
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actions  taken  in  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's directions. 

FZDKRAL    EMPLOTMENT 

As  part  of  the  budget  review.  President 
Nixon  directed  that  a  substantial  reduction 
be  made  in  the  level  of  Federal  employment 
recommended  by  the  preceding  administra- 
tion. As  a  result,  full-time  civilian  employ- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  on  June  30. 
1970  will  be  47,800  below  that  recommended 
in  the  January  budget.  The  extent  to  which 
these  reductions  will  affect  specific  agencies 
is  shown  in  Table  10  (attached). 

The  reductions  are  being  made  selectively, 
in  accordance  with  the  priorities  of  this 
Administration.  Manpower  for  such  vital 
needs  as  crime  control  must  and  will  be 
Increased. 

Consistent  with  the  employment  limitation 
objectives,  the  President  Is  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  repeal  Section  201  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968.  which 
imposes  restrictions  on  hiring  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  This  Administration  is  In  full 
agreement  with  the  objective  of  Section  201. 
but  experience  administering  the  arbitrary 
formula  It  imposes  provides  ample  evidence 
that  It  Is  an  Inappropriate  tool  for  achieving 
Its  objective.  The  Section  201  limitation  Im- 
poses especially  harsh  penalties  on  agencies 
with  high  turnover  rates.  And  It  takes  in- 
sutBcient  account  of  the  urgency  or  priori- 
ties of  public  services  or  of  the  manpower 
requirements  of  programs  the  Congress  has 
approved  since  1966.  < 

CONCLUSION 

The  current  review  of  the  budget  Is  a  nec- 
essary prerequisite  to  accomplishing  three 
of    this    Administration's    major    objectives. 

It  is  a  crucial  part  of  the  flscal  restraint 
made  imperative  by  continuing  inflation. 

It  is  the  first  step  in  establishing  control 
over  Federal  spending. 

It  marks  the  beginning  of  a  major  effort 
to  redirect  the  course  of  Federal  programs 
In  domestic  affairs. 

In  the  last  of  these  areas,  the  principal 
objectives  of  the  review  were  to  establish 
and  enforce  firm  priorities,  to  move  toward 
basic  program  reform,  and  to  develop  needed 
new  initiatives  In  solving  the  social  problems 
of  the  Nation.  These  are  difficult  tasks  which 
cannot  be  completed  in  the  course  of  one 
review.  But  a  solid  beginning  has  been  made. 

Our  work  is  far  from  finished.  Conditions 
affecting  the  Federal  budget  change  con- 
stantly. We  will,  as  we  must,  be  alert  to 
potential  changes  and  exert  every  bit  of  In- 
genmty  at  our  command  to  avoid  increases 
and  to  take  advantages  of  opportunities  for 
further  reductions. 


1970 


Agency 


Agriculture 

CCC 

Commerce 

Defense-military  and  military  assistance. 

Corps  ol  Engineers 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Trust  funds 

Housing  and  Urban  DevelopmenL 

Interior... 

Justice 

Ubor 

Unemployment  trust  funds 

Post  Office 

State 

Transportation 

Treasury 

Interest  on  the  public  debt.. ^ 


1969 

January 

current 

budget 

Revised 

Differ- 

estimate 

corrected 

budget 

ence 

8,409 

7.460 

7.197 

-263 

(5,492) 

(4,620) 

(4.482) 

(-138) 

872 

1,123 

1,079 

-44 

78.400 

79,000 

77,903 

-1,097 

1.192 

1,200 

1,159 

-41 

46.259 

51,779 

50,551 

-1.228 

(32,981) 

(36.373) 

(35,324) 

(-1.049) 

2,017 

2.897 

2,823 

-74 

889 

898 

830 

-68 

517 

714 

730 

+16 

3,503 

3,707 

3.690 

-16 

(2.749) 

(2.877) 

<^5?5> 

<-;lS^ 

929 

553  > 

412 

-140 

434 

434 

428 

-5 

6.211 

6,991 

6,753 

-238 

16,603 

17,566 

17.559 

-7 

(16.300) 

(17,300) 

(17.300) 

(— .) 

1970 


Agency 


1969 

current 

estimate 


January 

budget 

corrected 


Revised 
budget 


Differ- 
ence 


Atomic  Energy  Commission 2,451  2,594  2,504  -90 

General  Services  Administration 413  415  407  --8 

r^ASA                                  4,247  3,947  3,897  -50 

Veterans' Administration 7,719  7.799  7,554  -245 

Foreign  economic  assistance- 1,925  1.839  1.760  -79 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity —     1.880  1,989  1,870  -119 

Otheraeencies 5,136  6.612  6,538  -74 

Allowances  for:  .  .^  ^  „n« 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increases 2.800  2,800 .. 

Contingencies 350  200  -150 

Undistributed  intragovarnmental  transac- 
tions   -5,105  -5,745  -5,745    

Total —       184,901  196,921  192,899  -4,020 


Note:  Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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A|«(Ky 


WiHar*. 


Ajricutfur* 

CCC 

Com  mere* 

D«tensa-mllitiry  and  milifary  assblanca. 
Corps  of  EnginMri. 
HMlth,  Education,  and  < 

Trust  funds.  .. 
Housing  and  Urban  D«v«fcpnMnt. 

Inferior , 

Justice 

LalKJr 

Unemployment  trust 

Post  Office 

State 

Transportation... 
Treasury 

interest  on  ttie  pubJi^( 


'umi. 


Note:  Detail  may  not  »  d  due  to  rounding. 


A(«ncy 


Department  of  Defense,  niilitary  and 

military  assistance.. 
Post  Office      

Subtotal 


Agriculture 

Commerce 

Department  of  Defense, 

HEW 

HUD. , 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

State „ 

Transportation 

Treasury 

AEC 


Note.— Detail  may  not  ac  1  due  to  rounding. 
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TABLE  9.-BUDGET  AUTHORITY,  1969  AND  1970 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


April  16,  1969 


1970 


1969 

current 

estimate 


January 

budget 

corrected 


Revised 
budget 


Differ- 
ence 


1970 


Agency 


debt. 


8.818 
(5, 789) 
978 
76,998 
1,215 
51,837 
(38, 393) 
3,243 
844 
541 
4,536 
(3,  770) 
1,036 
422 
7,431 
16,588 
(16,300) 


7.797 
(4,811) 
l.OSl 
80.646 
1,155 
59.024 
(43, 557) 
2,978 
834 
825 
5.103 
(4, 092) 
750 
431 
7.953 
17,569 
(17,300) 


7.558 
(4,  708) 
999 

77,598 
1,012 
58,415 
(43,557)(. 
2,811 
764 
841 
4,872 
(3, 874) 
610 
426 
7,765 
17,563 
(17,300)(. 


-239 

(-103) 

-62 

-3,048 

-143 

-609 

) 

-166 

-70 

+17 

-231 

(-218) 

-140 

-5 

-188 

-7 

) 


1969 

current 

estimate 


January 

budget 

corrected 


Revised 
budget 


Differ- 
ence 


Atomic  Energy  Commission. 2  571  2  468 

General  Services  Administration '318  '300 

NASA _  _           3  992  3  757 

Veterans' Administration "."II                 7*489  s'ou 

All  other;                                                           '  ' 

Foreign  economic  assistance 1,217  2  211 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 1949  2179 

Other  agencies 8,791  8,'805 

Allowances  for: 

Civilian  and  military  pay  Increases 2  goo 

Contingencies '  500 

Undistributed    intragovernmenbi    trani^ 

•cttons _5, 105  _5  745 

Total 195. 707  211.412 


2.359 

302 

3.712 

7,881 

-109 

-1-2 

-45 

-130 

2,175 
2.048 
8,786 

-36 

-131 

-19 

2,800  ... 

350 

-150 

-5,  745 


205, 901 


-5,509 


TABLE  10.  FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  AS  OF  END  OF  JUNE 

|ln  thousands] 


Fiscal  year  1970 


1968 
actual 


Fiscal  year  1970 


1969 
estimate 


January 
budget 


Revised 
budget    Difference 


Agency 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


January 
budget 


Revised 
budget    Difference 


1,256.1 
549.6 


1,235.6 
564.5 


1,235.0 
575.7 


1,215.0 
569.0 


-20.0 
-6.7 


1,805.7      1,800.1      1,810.7      1.784.0         -26.7 


ci  il. 


8S.4 
26.2 

32.1 
106.8 
15.0 
61.2 
34.4 

9.8 
25.8 
58.0 
82.1 

7.2 


83.0 

25.4 

31.3 

102.6 

14.8 

59.6 

35.6 

9.6 

25.1 

60.4 

80.2 

7.0 


86.4 

26.0 

31.4 

106.7 

16.8 

60.9 

36.6 

9.7 

24.6 

65.4 

85.1 

7.3 


82.7 
25.5 
31.3 
102.6 
15.3 
59.7 
38.2 

9.6 
24.2 
63.7 
83.4 

7.0 


-3.7 

-.5 

-.1 

-4.1 

-1.5 

-1.2 

+1.6 

-.1 

-■* 

-•7 

-1.7  I 

-.3 


GSA 

NASA 

Veterans 

Other  agencies: 

AID 

OEO 

Selective  Service 

SBA 

TVA 

Panama  Canal 

USIA... 

Miscellaneous  agencies. 


37.5 

32.5 

151.0 

17.6 

3.1 

7.0 

4.4 

12.0 

14.9 

11.3 

32.2 


36.9 

31.7 

147.6 

16.6 

2.9 

6.7 

4.3 

12.4 

14.8 

11.0 

31.2 


38.1 

31.5 

152.3 

15.9 

2.9 

7.0 

4.2 

12.6 

15.2 

11.0 

32.8 


36.3 

31.5 

147.6 

15.7 

2.9 

6.9 

4.2 

12.5 

15.1 

10.8 

32.6 


-1.8 
-4I7 
-.2 


-.1 


-.1 
-.1 
-.2 
-.2 


Subtotal. 867.4 


850.6 


880.3 


859.2 


-21.1 


Allowance  for  contingencies. 
Total 


2.5  2.5 

2,673.1      2,650.7      2,693.5      2,645.7 


-47.8 


I 


FORMER  C^  lBINET  MEMBER 
SPEAI  :S  OF  "IKE" 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  I  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  cjp  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  McCLORYJ  Mr.  Speaker,  tributes 
to  the  late  CSen.  pwight  D.  Eisenhower 
will  continue  to  ba  paid  for  a  long  time — 
as  the  impact  of  ihis  passing  penetrates 
our  consciousness.  Each  day  brings  to 
our  attention  a  njew  and  expressive  ac- 
knowledgment of  I  the  integrity  of  this 
great  leader.  OnlM  today  I  noted  a  guest 
editorial  in  the  Lake  Forester-Lake 
Bluff  Review,  a  weekly  publication  cir- 
culated widely  in  the  12th  Illinois  Con- 
gressional District.  This  editorial  is 
from  the  pen  of  Ithe  Honorable  James 
H.  Douglas,  a  reident  of  Lake  Forest, 
who  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  R)rce 
and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  imder 
President  Eisenhdwer.  I  offer  it  to  my 
colleagues  for  the  r  respectful  consider 
ation : 

A  TRIBtTTE  TO 

(By  James  H.  Doug 

Force    and    Deputjr 

under  President 

It  Is  an  honor  to 
ing  our  respect  and 
Elsenhower,    our 
ship,  and  our  sense 


Pll|:SIDENT  ElSENHOWEH 

as.  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Secretary   of   Defense 
Elsenhower) 

n  with  you  In  express- 
aSection  for  President 
gratitude    for    his    leader- 
of  I088  in  hla  death.  He 


jDlr 


was  a  warm  and  friendly  man,  whose  Ufe 
was  simple  In  its  complete  dedication  to 
the  service  of  his  country.  He  had  a  qual- 
ity of  straightforward  integrity  which  gave 
confidence  to  ail  those  who  served  under 
him  and  knew  him.  GIs  knew  he  was  in- 
terested Ln  them  as  Individuals,  and  com- 
manders  and  staff  ofiBcers  had  unflagging 
trust  In  his  Judgment.  DUBcult  problems  of 
disagreement  at  high  levels  of  authority 
were  sometimes  solved — as  I  have  seen — by 
his  asidng  a  single  question  and  quietly 
stating  his  decision. 

Sometimes  in  a  press  conference  President 
Elsenhower  would  produce  a  perplexing  non 
sentence,  which  seemed  to  please  his  critics, 
but  his  sincerity  and  {Persistence  in  express- 
ing his  purpose  left  no  doubt  as  to  his 
position. 

As  a  nation  we  were  fortunate  when  Gen- 
eral George  Marshall  selected  the  Chief  of 
the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Major  General  Elsenhower,  to  com- 
mand United  States  forces  In  the  European 
theatre.  The  war  had  gone  badly  for  Eng- 
land, Prance  and  Russia,  and  few  soldiers 
ever  faced  and  mastered  more  complicated 
problems  of  command.  I  remember  a  trib- 
ute to  Marshall  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  Lord 
Tedder.  Deputy  Supreme  Commander,  who 
wrote  "There  was  little  cheerful  about  me 
last  stages  of  the  war  except  the  wonderful 
spirit  which  existed  throughout  the  allied 
team,  and  for  which  we  should  be  eternally 
grateful  to  General  Elsenhower." 

When  he  became  President  in  1953  his  first 
concern  was  to  bring  the  Korean  War  to  a 
close.  This  goal  was  achieved  six  months 
after  his  inauguration. 

His  command  of  great  military  forces,  his 


understanding  of  war.  and  what  nuclear  war 
could  be.  led  him  to  declare  that  there  U 
no  alternative  to  peace. 

I  think  he  would  like  to  have  us  remem- 
ber that  when  he  made  his  "Atoms  for  Peace" 
proposal  to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, he  was  seeking  the  cooperation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  p>eaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  and  to  begin  to  turn  nuclear  science 
from  destructive  to  peaceful  purposes. 

In  his  account  of  the  White  House  years 
he  says  that  underlying  his  atoms  for  peace 
effort  was  "the  clear  conviction  that  the 
world  was  courting  disaster  In  the  arma- 
ments race,  and  that  something  must  be 
done  to  put  on  a  brake." 

Then  at  Geneva  In  1955  President  Elsen- 
hower proposed  the  plan  which  was  called 
"Open  Skies" — for  international  arms  con- 
trol— under  which  nations  would  deliver  to 
each  other  maps  and  descriptions  of  all  mili- 
tary Installations  and  permit  inspection  by 
air  reconnaissance  by  crews  including  rep- 
resentatives of  the  country  Inspected. 

And  he  would  want  us  also  to  keep  in 
mind  problems  Inherent  in  what  he  called 
"the  conjunction  of  an  Immense  military 
establishment  and  a  large  arms  industry" — 
something  new  In  American  experience.  He 
expressed  concern  "that  our  scholars  not  be 
dominated  by  federal  employment,  project 
allocations  and  the  power  of  money,"  and 
also  that  "public  policy  should  not  become 
the  captive  of  a  scientific-technological 
elite." 

General  Eisenhower  was  always  concerned 
with  protecting  and  building  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 
In  the  armed  services  and  in  all  of  American 
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Ufe.  He  left  us  a  great  example.  He  greatly  aources  topermU  old  automobile,  refrlgera 
loved  his  country,  and  there  Is  undying  mu-      '  -     —        . 

tual  respect  and  trust  between  him  and  his 
countrymen.  We  shall  miss  him. 


WASTE  DISPOSAL 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  advised  my  colleagues  of 
the  progress  made  by  Government  and 
industry  in  the  many  attempts  to  solve 
various  phases  of  the  waste  disposal 
problem. 

I  was  pleased  when  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  announced  in  October  1965 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  under- 
taking a  study  of  how  to  deal  with  auto 
graveyards  and  to  conserve  the  valuable 
metals  that  are  a/  part  of  every  car. 
To  me,  the  report  on  that  study,  which 
was  published  in  March  1967,  was  an 
excellent  publication  and  valuable 
enough  to  be  given  the  widest  distribu- 
tion. 

To  what  extent  that  report  was  cir- 
culated I  am  not  aware,  but  it  occurs  to 
me  that  somewhere  we  are  falling  down 
in  the  vital  area  of  communications  with 
respect  to  what  is  being  done  toward 
resolving  the  problem  of  solid  waste 
disposal.  In  consequence,  some  munic- 
ipalities may  be  putting  money  into 
machines  and  methods  that  are  already 
obsolete.  They  are  absorbing  costs  that 
could  be  avoided  if  updated  technical  in- 
formation were  at  hand,  for  they  may 
be  investing  in  equipment  and  systems 
that  are  as  outdated  as  the  model  T. 

Perhaps  the  Office  of  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal has  in  its  few  years  of  life  accumu- 
lated enough  information  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  in  fact  a  knowledge  gap 
that  can  be  narrowed  through  a  clearing- 
house for  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  progress  reports  throughout  the 
field  of  waste  disposal.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  asking  that  Office  for 
recommendations  to  broaden  exchange 
of  information  among  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  as  well  as  with 
affected  industries. 

I  am  also  interested  in  knowing 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  deter- 
mine if  a  part  of  the  effort  aimed  at 
solving  the  disposal  problem  may  ac- 
tually be  moving  counter  to  the  Nation's 
long-range  interest.  I  have  always  op- 
posed proposals  to  get  rid  of  used  cars 
by  dumping  them  in  the  ocean  deep  or 
burying  them  in  stripped-out  areas  or 
anywhere  else,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
the  day  will  come  when  we  will  need  the 
steel  scrap  and  other  salvageable  items 
that  represent  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources. In  this  connection  I  was  pleased 
to  note  this  remark  by  Mr.  William  S. 
Story,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  as  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  last  January 
26: 

Something  Is  going  to  have  to  be  done 
about  the  failure  of  the  nation  to  keep  up 
with  the  rate  of  discard  of  metallic  products. 
It  is  a  profligate  waste  of  our  natural  re- 


tors,  stoves  and  the  like  to  molder  In  our 
fields  and  clutter  our  streets  while  we  mine 
Increasing  amounts  of  natural  resoiu-ce.  iron 
ore,  and  rely  heavily  on  Imported  Iron  ore  to 
help  meet  our  needs. 

I  have  had  correspondence  in  the  past 
from  Mr.  Story,  whose  theory  is  that  no 
economy  can  profit  from  waste  nor  can 
a  nation  in  our  position  rely  heavily  on 
foreign  sources  of  raw  materials.  Yet 
America  has  been  guilty  of  these  prac- 
tices for  a  long,  long  time. 

On  March  7  of  last  year  the  Johnstown 
Pa.,  Tribime-Democrat  published  an  As- 
sociated Press  £iccount  of  a  refuse  dis- 
posal demonstration  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  which  the  trash  collec- 
tor would  be  dispensed  with  through 
the  use  of  equipment  that  would  grind 
up  cans,  garbage,  newspapers,  and  other 
materials  into  minute  particles  that 
could  be  washed  away  into  pipelines  and 
dumped  into  land-fill  projects.  While 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  idea 
would  have  multiple  benefits,  the  day 
may  not  be  far  away  when  we  will  dis- 
cover that  we  cannot  afford  to  dispose 
of  all  trash  in  this  manner. 

How  long,  for  instance,  can  we  tolerate 
the  burning  of  newspapers?  Or  grinding 
them  up?  A  Pennsylvania  waste  paper 
executive  has  said  that  if  it  were  not  for 
his  industry — whose  product  goes  back 
into  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  paper 
products — the  forest  resources  of  this 
country  would  have  been  depleted  long 
ago. 

Furthermore,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
engaged  in  research  to  find  ways  of  re- 
covering iron,  aluminum,  zinc,  copper, 
lead,  and  tin  from  the  burnt  waste  resi- 
dues of  municipal  incinerators.  In  Japan, 
a  large  press  reduces  garbage  to  5-ton 
blocks  which  are  then  encased  in  concrete 
and  dipped  in  asphalt  baths.  The  blocks 
are  used  as  building  materials  or  as  land 
fill.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  also  re- 
ported on  a  project  through  which  light- 
weight concrete  building  blocks  moulded 
around  compacted  automobile  scrap  show 
promise  as  desirable  material  for  use  in 
light  commercial  buildings,  bridge  abut- 
ments and  piers,  foundations,  and  retain- 
ing walls. 

In  view  of  such  developments,  every- 
one engaged  in  any  phase  of  waste  dis- 
posal technology  and  application  should 
certainly  be  apprised  of  whatever  is 
taking  place  in  government  or  elsewhere. 
Otherwise,  there  are  certain  to  be  costly 
projects  at  cross-purpose  with  the  na- 
tional view. 

The  disagreement  over  the  plan  to 
dump  Philadelphia  garbage  in  aban- 
doned anthracite  suiface  mines  has 
become  as  ugly  as  the  strip  pits  them- 
selves.  In   Pennsylvania   and  whatever 

other  States  use  or  contemplate  this 
method  of  waste  disposal,  all  available 
technology  must  be  applied  to  determine 
where  landfills  would  create  air.  water, 
or  soil  contamination. 

For  the  Record,  I  should  like  to  quote 
the  following  paragraph  from  Outdoor 
Recreation  Action  published  by  the  De- 
partment  of   the   Interior   in   January 

1968: 

In  a  cooperative  venture,  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, the  .\merican  Public  Works  Association. 

the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  New 
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York  Central  Railroad  have  started  a  tnree- 
year,  $468,800  experiment  of  removing  trash 
and  garbage  from  urban  areas  to  rural  areas 
for  disposal.  Trash  Is  compressed  into  40-foot 
containers,  then  delivered  by  flatcars  to  land 
reclamation  areas  where  bulldozers  cover  the 
trash  with  dirt  from  mining  operations. 

Since  like  methods  are  presumably  in 
use  or  under  consideration  elsewhere, 
some  of  us  may  wonder  whether  an  In- 
tratrash  Commerce  Commission  will 
eventually  be  required  to  regulate  the 
transfer  of  waste  materials. 

What  concerns  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
whether  there  is  proper  communication 
among  those  searching  for  facts  to  make 
this  plan  workable.  I  trust  that  the  Office 
of  Solid  Waste  Disposal  is  keeping  up 
with  all  such  developments  and  making 
the  information  available  to  all  inter- 
ested parties. 

We  are  certainly  not  going  too  fast  in 
our  attack  on  the  problem,  but  we  may 
be  overlooking  important,  vital  steps 
that  have  already  been  put  to  use  along 
the  road  to  scientific  progress.  Unless  we 
keep  abreast  of  what  is  happening  na- 
tionally, and  internationally  too,  there 
is  certain  to  be  duplication  and  waste 
of  funds  as  well  as  waste  of  natural 
assets.  I  am  hoping  that  the  Office  of 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  can  get  us  on  the 
right  road  if  indeed  there  has  been,  as 
I  suspect,  a  tendency  to  go  off  in  all  di- 
rections. 


VIETNAM  WAR  SPURS  INFLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  April  14  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stressed  two  issues  among  the 
many  currently  comiieting  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  Federal  Government. 
Those  issues  are  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
Inflation.  ' 

The  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam — in 
both  men  and  resources — have  been 
pointed  out  on  numerous  occasions  by 
many  Members  of  Congress,  including 
myself.  Last  week  American  combat  dead 
moved  past  33,000,  a  total  greater  than 
the  aggregate  number  of  American  serv- 
icemen lost  in  the  entire  Korean  war. 
These  glim  figures  are  not  the  end,  how- 
ever, for  the  fighting  continues  to  claim 
dozens  of  American  lives  each  day,  and 
countless  numbers  of  Vietnamese,  and 
the  Paris  negotiations  continue  to 
flounder  on  procedural  Issues.  The  Viet- 
nam war  is  now  the  fourth  costliest  war 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  cost  of  American  In- 
volvement In  the  two  World  Wars  and 
the  Civil  War.  How  much  greater  will  the 
cost  have  to  be  before  Congress  will 
exercise  its  power  to  end  this  war  by  re- 
fusing to  vote  funds  to  support  it? 

The  economic  consequences  of  the 
Vietnamese  war — although  they  are  less 
clearly  understood — are  nevertheless 
also  extremely  serious.  Perhaps  the  most 
signlflcant  aspect  of  those  economic  con- 
sequences is  the  relationship  between  the 
escalatlorrof  the  war  and  the  increasing 
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InflatioD  in  our  economy  that  has  accom- 
panied that  escalation. 

An  article  by  John  CRilei  In  the  April 
14  Wall  Street  JoumaJ  framatlcaUy 
points  out  the  way  in  whl<Bi  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  stimulated  thefnflationary 
spiral  that  is  now  of  such  concern  to 
economic  thinkers  and  strategists.  By 
requiring  masslTe  military  expenditures, 
and  by  diverting  badly  needed  manpower 
Into  the  military  effort  In  both  the  fac- 
tory and  the  field,  the  article  argues  that 
the  war  will  continue  to  frustrate  efforts 
to  reduce  inflation  through  either  re- 
duced Federal  expenditures  or  Increased 
taxes.  As  Mr.  OfUley  additionally  points 
out: 

What  happens  ^th  regard  to  (the  war's) 
continuance  or  teJmlnaUon  wlU  have  a  far 
greater  Impact  oC  the  domestic  economy 
than  any  moves  bj(  the  monetary  authorities. 
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tlvlty,  but  It  should  be  looked  upon  as  two 
pretty  distinct  periods — the  first  ending  In 
1965  and  the  second  covering  the  years  since 
then. 

It  Isn't  hard  to  document  the  difference. 
Without  going  Into  heavy  detail,  a  glance  at  a 
few  key  figures  tells  the  story.  The  table  be- 
low sketches  what  happened  between  1961 
and  1966  and  also  the  trend  pattern  between 
1965  and  the  present.  Defense  figures  repre- 
sent annual  spending  sates.  The  wholesale 
price  Index  and  unemplojrment  rates  are 
those  prepared  by  the  Labor  Department. 
And  the  bond  yield  figures  are  averages  on 
high  grade  corporate  bonds  computed  by 
Barron's  magazine. 
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employed  making  all  the  automobiles  and 
auto  equipment  (about  910,000)  In  the 
United  States.  It  Is  more  than  the  1.3  mlUlon 
employed  by  all  the  primary  metal  Industrlee 
— steel,  copper,  aluminum,  etc. — combined. 

The  Par  Eastern  conflict,  then,  fuels  the  In- 
flationary flre  In  two  ways.  It  demands  mas- 
sive military  spending.  It  also.  In  a  time  when 
manpower  Is  already  short,  adds  to  the  pinch 
by  diverting  men  to  military  effort  both  in 
the  factory  and  In  the  field— thus  stimulat- 
ing labor  cost  Increases  that  are  outnmnlnK 
producUvlty. 


1961       1965 


1969 


Oefensa  (billion  dollars) 474  495  gi  0 

Pric«s  (wholeul*) 100  lia  I'u 

Bond  (yields  pereant) 4.36  4.44  6.88 

Unemployment  <pere«nt) 6.7  4  5  3.4 


I  hope  President  Nixon  will  heed  Mr. 
OTllley's  advice:  for  If  he  Is  truly  com- 
mitted to  securing  peace  In  Vietnam  and 
curbing.  Inflatioa  In  our  economy,  he 
must  realize  that  the  most  expeditious 
way  of  both  saving  lives  and  reversing 
Inflationary  pressures  is  to  speedily  end 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  Congress  must  also 
realize  that  it  cah  end  the  war  by  refus- 
ing to  vote  further  appropriations  for  its 
prosecution.  I  insert  the  following  article 
In  the  Record  and  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues give  the  arguments  advanced  by 
Jolm  O'Riley  their  closest  consideration: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  14,  19691 
THB  OtnXOOK :  APpiAISAL  OF  Cttr««nt  Tbrtos 
IN  Bt7Sin*s3  and  Finance 
(By  J0hn  O'Riley) 
American  combat  deaths  in  the  Vietnam 
war  have  moved  w#U  above  the  33.0(X}  level. 
The  total  is  greatefl  than  for  all  the  Korean 
War.  It  Is  more  th$n  60%  as  many  men  as 
were  icet  by  the  OlS.  in  World  War  I.  The 
grim  figures  underscore  a  point  often  for- 
gotten In  homefrout  talk  of  controlling  In- 
fiatlon.  And  that  point  is  this:  The  conflict  Is 
well  out  of  the  "little  war"  stage,  and  what 
happens  with  rega«d  to  Its  continuance  or 
termination  will  h4ve  a  far  greater  Impact 
on  the  domestic  eoonomy  than  any  moves 
by  the  monetary  acthorltles. 

This  country's  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
goes  back  a  long  wai.  A  refresher  reference  to 
the  record  shows  Pt'esldent  Truman  sent  a 
35-man  military  advisory  team  to  the  new 
state  as  far  back  as  1950.  But  things  moved 
slowly  for  a  long  tlB»e.  As  late  as  1960.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  wa«  increasing  the  number 
of  military  advisers  from  327  to  685.  And 
even  as  recently  as  the  end  of  1964,  the  U.S. 
force  in  Vietnam  wat  only  about  23,000. 

But  what's  happened  since  then  is  a  dif- 
ferent story.  In  mldi-1965  President  Johnson 
authorized  an  Increwie  in  the  U.S.  force  from 
75,000  men  to  125,000.  And  the  total  has  since 
jumped  to  about  5401000. 

The  nation's  longe«t  economJc  upswing,  be- 
ginning early  in  19^1,  spans  the  19608.  The 
big  miUtary  eecalation,  starting  at  mid- 
decade,  thus  cuts  thf  boom  in  half.  The  first 
half  was  a  period  0%  relative  stabUlty.  The 
second  has  not  bee4.  The  beginning  of  to- 
day's spotlighted  economic  problems — the 
brisk  inflation,  the  tnanpower  squeeze,  the 
soaring  interest  rate* — coincided  very  neatly 
with  the  war's  rather  sudden  enlargement. 
And  there  Is  little  rfal  reason  to  expect  an 
abatement  of  these  problems  as  long  as  the 
war  continues  at  its  present  or  a  hotter  pace. 
The  difference  between  the  flrst  half  of  the 
current  "boom"  and  the  latter  half  is  often 
overlooked  or  forgott#n.  The  period  Is  viewed 
as  a  single  stretch  of  gumming  economic  ac- 


Note  the  defense  spending  flgurea.  Ameri- 
cans are  accustomed  to  big  defense  outlays, 
of  course.  Such  spending  has  been  on  a  vast 
scale  since  the  start  of  World  War  II.  Its 
magnitude  didn't  change  too  much,  however, 
between  1961  and  1966.  Since  then  has  come 
the  great  leap  of  more  than  $30  billion  to 
the  $81  bUllon  stratosphere. 

How  much  money  is  $81  billion?  One  way 
to  measxire  It  would  be  to  compare  it  to  a 
years  expenditure  on  all  types  of  construc- 
tion ($84  billion  last  year)  In  this  country. 
Add  up  the  money  spent  in  a  fuU  year  on 
building  aU  the  new  homes,  all  the  apart- 
ment buildings,  aU  the  factories,  the  ware- 
houses, the  shopping  centers,  the  motels,  the 
schools,  the  bridges,  the  highways — the  whole 
works  from  Maine  to  CaUfomla — and  you 
have  only  slightly  more  than  is  spent  on  de- 
fense in  a  year. 

This  kind  of  gigantic  spending,  even  In  the 
huge  American  econcway,  carries  an  inflation- 
ary punch  of  tremendous  force.  As  long  as  It 
conUnues,  price  restraint  Is  not  going  to  be 
easy. 

Both  prices  and  interest  rates,  as  reflected 
in  bond  yields,  it  will  be  noted,  also  held 
relatively  steady  In  the  first  half  of  the  dec- 
ade. The  big  upturn  has  come  since  1965. 

The  unemployment  rate,  a  barometer  of 
the  manpower  pinch,  has  declined  steadUy 
aU  through  the  decade — but  a  drop  from 
6.7%  to  4.5%  Is  not  the  same  as  a  decline 
from  4.5%  down  to  3.4%.  Today's  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  extremely  low  by  historical 
standards.  In  fact  It  Is  a  rate  peculiar  to 
war  periods.  We  have  it  now.  we  had  It  In  the 

Korean  War,  we  had  it  in  World  War  n 

and  these  are  the  only  times  we  have  had  It 
In  the  past  forty  years. 

It  is  hard  to  measure  precisely  the  direct 
impact  of  the  war  effort  on  the  country's 
manpower.  But  It  Is  possible  to  get  a  pretty 
clear  idea  by  noting  the  growth  since  1964 
In  ( 1 )  the  number  of  defense  industry  work- 
ers, (2)  the  number  of  men  In  the  military 
service,  and  (3)  the  number  of  Defense  De- 
partment civilian  employes.  In  the  table  be- 
low, figures  represent  millions. 

„                                                              1964  1969 

Defense    manpower 1.2  1.6 

Military  manpower 2.6  3^4 

Department  of  Defense  clvUlans.     l.o  1.3 

The  defense  workers  are  those  employed  by 
defense  product  Industries  as  compiled  by  the 
Government,  and,  while  the  workers  and 
their  employers  also  make  some  civilian  prod- 
ucts, their  number  Is  considered  a  good  meas- 
ure of  defense  work  employment. 

Thiis  a  rough  tabulation  Indicates  that 
something  like  1.5  million  men  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  civilian  labor  force  for 
miUtary-related  effort  since  1964.  This  may 
not  seem  like  many  people  in  a  big  country 
like  this  one.  But  It  Is  far  more  than  are 


SP4C.    GEORGE   J.    GOTTWALD.    JR. 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASaACRTTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speakpr.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  membership  of  the  House 
the  following  material  concerning  Sp4c. 
George  J.  Gottwald.  Jr.,  who  gave  his  life 
for  his  country  in  Vietnam.  Pour  veter- 
ans posts  and  the  Boston  Fire  Depart- 
ment Band  participated  in  an  inspira- 
tional ceremony  honoring  George  J. 
Gottwald.  Jr.  Over  1.200  people  in  the 
Boston  area  attended  the  public  dedica- 
tion and  some  300  guests  and  partici- 
pants attended  a  buffet  honoring  the 
Gottwald  family  by  the  Cecil  W.  Fogg 
Legion  Post  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

WBZ-TV  did  a  6-minirte  news  special 
pictorial  review  of  the  dedication  cere- 
monies, also  attended  by  Specialist  Pour 
Gottwald's  younger  brother,  Frederick 
Gottwald.  who  performed  the  unveiling 
of  the  sign  portion  of  the  affair.  A  schol- 
arship fimd  in  the  name  of  George  J. 
Gottwald.  Jr.,  has  been  started  by  the 
Rosllndale  High  School  student  body. 

I  did  not  want  this  occasion  to  pass 
without  national  recognition  of  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  made  by  this  fine  yoimg 
man  who  exemplified  all  that  Is  good  in 
American  youth : 

Sp4c.  Okobce  J.  Gottwald,  Jr. 
Born :  Boston,  Mass. 
Educated :  Boston  Public  Schools. 
Parish :  St.  John  Chrysostom. 
Enlisted:  U.S.  Army,  October  1966. 
Parents:  George  J.  and  Caroline  Gottwald, 
6  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Rosllndale. 

Specialist  Fourth  Class  George  J.  Gott- 
wald. Jr.,  volunteered  to  lead  his  Platoon  on 
a  hazardous  mission  in  Viet  Nam  and  was 
Intercepted,  intermittenly,  by  enemy  machine 
gun  fire,  while  crawUng  to  the  aid  of  a 
wounded  Medic. 

Wounded  three  times  by  enemy  machine 
gun  fire,  he  remained  undaunted — and  fell 
mortally  wounded  imder  heavy  concentrated 
enemy  flre  In  his  fourth  attempt  to  reach 
the  side  of  his  Comrade. 

Posthumously  awarded  the  SUver  Star  by 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  March  8,  1968. 

This  Memoriam  Tribute  published  by  his 
Brothers  and  Sisters:  Frederick,  William, 
Rlcharo,  Thomas,  Edward.  Caroline.  Jean 
and  Denlse  Gottwald  and  distributed  In 
commemoration  of  the:  George  J.  Gottwald, 
Jr.,  Square. 

Dedication:  Sunday,  March  23,  1969,  2 
p.m.  at  the  Intersection  of  Washington  Street 
and  Metropolitan  Avenue,  by  the  Cecil  W. 
Fogg  American  Legion  Poet  and  Affiliates. 
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GcoBtn  J.   Gottwald,  Jr.,   1948-1968,  "Who 

Dnm  IN  THE  Sxavicx  o»  His  CotiNTBT" 

A  Soldier  who  falls  in  the  line  of  duty, 
deserves  our  humble  respect  and  profound 
gratitude. 

George  J.  Gottwald,  Junior,  was  such  a 
soldier. 

His  Spirit  and  Courage,  His  Dedication  to 
duty,  place  him  among  the  hallowed  ranks 
of  Patriotic  Americans  whose  unfaUlng  Love 
of  Country  and  Loyalty  to  their  Comrades 
in  Arms;  have  since  the  birth  of  our  Country, 
secured  the  blessings  of  Liberty  for  all 
Americans. 

SpeclaUst  Fourth  Class  George  Gottwald 
never  planned  great  battles  nor  did  he  lead 
an  Army  In  the  field.  He  did  more  than 
that:   He  gave  his  life  for  his  Coimtry. 

There  is  no  greater  Sacrifice. 

There  can  be  no  honor  paid  to  his  Mem- 
ory that  can  fully  express  how  much  we 
revere  it.  Yet,  the  Cecil  W.  Fogg  Post  of  the 
American  Legion,  of  Hyde  Park,  Massachu- 
setts, and  their  Affiliates:  Is  doing  what  It 
can  by  Dedicating  the  George  J.  Gottwald, 
Jr.,  Square,  to  the  memory  of  this  brave 
boy. 

The  Legion's  National  Commander  William 
C.  Doyle  has  said  of  the  Patriotism  exempli- 
fied by  George  J.  Gottwald,  Jr: 

"It  Is  a  Respect  for  the  Rights  of  our 
Fellow  Man.  It  Is  a  Concern  for  Freedom  of 
Man,  as  our  God  given  Rights;  but  a  recog- 
nition also  that  every  Right  carries  with 
It  an  accompanying  Responsibility." 

George  Gottwald  did  not  shirk  that  Re- 
sponsibility. 

By  his  heroic  act  be  has  upheld  the  Honor 
and  Tradition  of  the  Military  Services  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

May  every  Bostonian,  as  be  passes  through 
the  George  J.  Gottwald.  Jr.,  Square,  remem- 
ber the  Man  for  whom  It  Is  named  and 
Soldiers  like  him  who  have  Sacrificed  In 
order  that  others  caa  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  Democracy  and  Freedom. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  Family  and  Friends 
assembled  at  this  Dedication. 

I  salute  the  CecU  W.  Fogg  Poet  and  their 
Affiliates  the  V.F.W.  All  Boston  Post  of  Ros- 
llndale, the  William  Doyle  and  Irving  K. 
Adams  Post  of  the  Legion  and  the  Bostcm 
Fire  Department  Band  for  their  participa- 
tion at  this  worthy,  patriotic  ceremony. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  this  fine  American 
will  not  have  died  in  vain — that  through 
his  heroism  we  have  been  brought  a  little 
closer  to  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,    V.    S.    House    of    Representa- 
tives. 

(Read  by  Master  of  Ceremonies  Peter  L. 
Caparell  at  the  opening  of  the  Dedication 
Ceremonies  at  the  George  J. -Gottwald,  Jr., 
Square.,  Sunday,  March  23rd  at  2:15  pjn.) 


A  Piece  or  America 
(By  Peter  L.  Caparell) 

George  J.  Gottwald.  Junior,  was  reared  and 
educated  in  Rosllndale. 

Rosllndale  was  his  comer  of  America. 

It  was  here — knitted  within  the  social  fab- 
ric of  this  ethnic  community — that  he  de- 
veloped the  moral  and  the  spiritual  values 
that  was  to  be  put  to  the  supreme  test  in  a 
primitive  jungle — some  8,000  miles  from  this 
Intersection. 

I  said  that  Rosllndale  Is  an  ethnic  com- 
munity. By  that,  I  mean,  George  Gottwald 
grew  up  with,  sat  in  classrooms  with,  mingled 
with  and  worked  elbow  to  elbow  with  decent 
Americans  of  Irish,  German,  Italian,  Greek 
and  Lebanese  extraction. 

Right  here  on  this  little  dead  end  strip 
of  Metropolitan  Avenue,  where  he  Uved  and 
romped  as  a  youngster:  where  there  are  no 
less  than  eleven  homes— do  we  find  the 
ethnic  composition  of  families  of  which  I 
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Just  spoke.  More  than  that,  we  flnd  repre- 
sented in  those  eleven  houses.  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  II,  Korea  and  now  Vietnam. 

His  next  door  neighbor  was  a  World  War  n 
Combat  Medic.  A  neighbor  who  depended  on 
George  as  a  youngster  to  do  many  chores  for 
him — and  who  sat  for  hours  on  the  porch 
telling  George  stories  of  World  War  n. 

Is  It  Ironic  then,  that  George  Gottwald, 
Junior,  died  in  the  service  of  his  country  by 
crawling  to  the  rescue  of  a  wounded  Meidic? 

This  Is  the  typical  American  story  of  a 
large  or  small  community,  whether  it  be 
Roelindale — or  Sweetwater,  Texas,  and 
George  Gottwald,  Junior,  was  the  typical 
American  boy,  who  hung  out  at  the  corner 
drug  store,  lounged  In  the  coffee  shop,  raised 
cain  in  the  playground  and  pumped  gas  for 
his  neighbors  at  the  fllling  station  Just  up 
the  street. 

Only,  what  he  did  In  Vietnam — was  not 
typical. 

No  one — who  forfeits  his  life — In  an  effort 
to  save  the  life  of  a  wounded  comrade — can 
be  classified  anything — but  extraordinary. 

And  so,  we  are  assembled  here  today,  on  a 
holy  sabbath,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  an  outstanding,  religious  and  dedicated 
young  American,  who  left  his  home  on  this 
dead  end  strip  as  a  boy  and  died  as  a  hero 
on  a  remote  Jungle  strip. 

It  is  this  greatness  of  young  Americans  like 
the  George  Gottwalds,  that  keep  America 
Great. 

As  his  neighbor  and  adult  friend,  I  salute 
his  memory  with  this  sentiment: 

The  drum  beats  have  rolled.  The  rifies  have 
barked.  The  bugle  has  sounded,  and  In 
George  Gottwald.  Junior,  a  Piece  of  America 
has  left  us. 

A  Piece  of  America — a  chip — of  the  fibre 
of  Plymouth  Rock;  has  drifted  like  a  twin- 
kling star  into  the  vastness  of  Eternity. 

George  J.  Gottwald,  Junior,  has  returned 
to  his  maker — Maker  of  all  men. 

(R«c^)«d  by  City  Councilor  Patrick  F. 
McDonough.  Father  of  the  George  J.  Gott- 
wald, Jr.,  Square  at  the  Dedication  Cere- 
monies at  the  Intersection  of  Metropolitan 
Avenue  and  Washington  Street.  Rosllndale, 
on  March  23rd  at  2:30  p.m.  as  the  Principal 
Speaker.) 

By  DiEEcnoN  of  the  President  the  Silver 
Star  Is  Awarded  for  Gallantry  in  Action 
Against  a  Hostile  Force  to  Sp4c.  George  J. 
Gottwald,  Jr. 

On  this  date  (2  February  1968),  Specialist 
Gottwald  was  leading  a  flve  man  reconnais- 
sance patrol  west  of  the  vlUage  of  An-Wy.  He 
had  volunteered  to  lead  the  patrol  Into  an 
area  where  large  Viet  Cong  forces  were  known 
to  be  operating.  As  the  small  patrol  was  mov- 
ing through  the  thick  underbrush,  they  were 
suddenly  engaged  by  a  large,  well  concealed 
Viet  Cong  force.  The  initial  burst  of  fire 
wounded  the  medic  and  the  patrol  was  forced 
to  move  back.  Specialist  Gottwald  quickly 
positioned  the  other  men  and  advanced  under 
their  cover  power  to  his  wounded  medic.  With 
complete  disregard  for  his  personal  safety. 
Specialist  Gottwald  crawled  across  35  meters 
of  open  rice  paddy.  Ignoring  the  heavy  enemy 
flre,  his  only  concern  was  the  welfare  of  his 
wounded  comrade.  His  advance  was  met  by 
a  hail  of  Viet  Cong  small  arm  flre  and  he 
was  wounded  twice  but  continued  to  crawl 
on.  Finally,  he  fell  mortally  wounded  to  the 
concentrated  enemy  flre.  Specialist  Gottwald 
gave  his  life  In  an  effort  to  save  a  fellow  sol- 
dier. Specialist  Four  Gottwald's  unquestion- 
able valor  In  close  combat  against  numeri- 
cally superior  hostile  forces  Is  In  keeping  with 
the  finest  traditions  of  the  military  service 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  himself,  the  1st 
Infantry  Division,  and  the  United  States 
Army. 
Authority:  By  direction  of  the  President,  as 
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established  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  9  July 
1918  and  USARV  Message  16695,  dated  1  July 
1966. 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Headquarters  1st  Infantry  Diirision, 

APO  San  Francisco. 


RESOLUTION      COMMEMORATING 
BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
joined  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
commemorate  the  51st  anniversary  of 
Independence  for  Byelorussia,  a  nation 
which  has  been  subjugated  to  Soviet  oc- 
cupation almost  since  its  birth. 

On  March  23.  1969,  the  friends  of 
Byelorussia  met  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel 
in  New  York  City  in  a  commemorative 
assembly  to  observe  this  anniversary 
and  to  pledge  their  continued  support  to 
free  Byelorussia  from  its  oppressors.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  assembly 
outlining  the  plight  of  the  Byelorussians 
and  urging  the  help  of  all  free  nations 
to  see  that  the  injustice  suffered  by  these 
fine  people  is  brought  to  an  end. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  place  the 
resolution  in  the  Record,  so  that  all  may 
know  what  conditions  exist  in  Byelorus- 
sia. To  my  Byelorussian  friends  and 
neighbors,  I  once  again  state  my  un- 
ceasing and  enthusiEistic  supp>ort  in  the 
struggle  to  see  their  homeland  once  more 
independent. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Commemora- 
tive Assembly,  Celebrating  the  51st  An- 
niversary OF  THE  Proclamation  of  Inde- 
pendence OF  THE  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  in  Minsk,  Capital  op  Byelo- 
russia, on  March  25,  1918 

Whereas  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
Byelorussian  people  are  being  deprived  of 
their  natural  rights  and  liberties  to  which 
they  are  entitled  as  free  men,  and  which 
rights  had  been  granted  and  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
public In  1918 — namely,  those  freedoms  of 
conscience,  worship,  speech,  press,  assembly, 
petition,  and  the  right  to  democratic  govern- 
ment and  elections; 

Whereas  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  administered  as  a  colony  from  the 
Kremlin,  persists  in  its  barbarous  policies  of 
exploiting  workers,  demoralizing  Intellect- 
uals, and. subjecting  the  rural  population  to 
the  dehumanizing  feudal  system  of  the  col- 
lective farms: 

Whereas  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  aid  and  col- 
laboration of  her  puppeit  regime  In  the  BSSR, 
relentlessly  continues  to  plunder  the  national 
resources  of  Byelorussia,  to  exploit  the  labor 
of  her  people  by  forced  production  quotas, 
and  to  retard  and  undermine  the  economic 
development  of  the  nation; 

Whereas  Soviet  Russia  continues  to  Imple- 
ment a  genocldal  policy  of  mass  deporta- 
tions of  the  Byelorussian  population,  espe- 
cially its  youth,  to  forced  settlement  and 
russification  In  the  arid  and  frozen  wastes 
of  Siberia  and  other  vmlnhabltable  areas  of 
the  Soviet  Empire; 

Whereas  Soviet  Russia  continues  to  follow 
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a  calculated  po4cy  of  national  genocide 
agalnat  the  Byelorussian  people  within  the 
frontiers  of  the  qsSR  by  the  conscious  rus- 
slflcatlon  of  Its  :  schools,  literature,  press, 
radio.  Institution*  at  higher  learning,  and  the 
complete  cultural  milieu  of  the  people; 

Whereas  the  coinmulst  party  of  the  BSSR. 
under  the  tutelafe  of  Moscow,  attempts  to 
conceal  from  thei  peoples  of  the  world  the 
poUUcal  oppresMon,  social  exploitation, 
moral  terror,  colonial  pillage,  and  the  geno- 
cldal  ruaslflcatlon  of  the  Byelorussian  people 
behind  an  elaborate  screen  of  falaclous  prop- 
aganda which  expounds  the  "proeperlty"  that 
the  Byelorussian  people  supposedly  attained 
under  the  conuntlnlst  system.  This  dissemi- 
nation of  propag^da  Is  especially  intense 
this  year  which  m^rks  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Bolshevik  proclamation  of  the  Byel- 
orussian Socialist  Republic  on  January  1. 
1919  in  Smolensk,  as  a  prelude  to  the  Red 
aggression  against  the  new  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Reputflic  to  quench  the  spark  of 
freedom  before  it  lengulfed  the  yet  unstable 
coffxmunlst  emplr^ 

Whereas  the  By^orusslan  people  have  val- 
iantly persisted  1*  their  fifty-year  struggle 
against  an  alien  f^rm  of  despotism  Imposed 
upon  tHejh  by  Soviet  Russia  at  a  sacrifice 
felled  before  innumerable 
'.  ost  to  starvation  and  dis- 
ease In  the  ooncei  ;tratlon  camps  of  Siberia; 
Now  therefore,  ve.  the  participants  of  this 
Commemorative  Assembly  observing  today, 
on  the  23rd  of  a^rch  1960  In  the  City  of 
aotel  Blltmore,  the  Fifty- 
of  the  Proclamation  of 
Byelorussian  Independence  on  March  25, 
1918,  do  hereby  u^nlmously  indict  before 
the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  SwlaUst  Republics  and  its 
colonial  puppets  in  the  Byelorussian  Soviet 
of  perpetrating  the  unl- 
crlme  of  genocide  against 
the  Byelorussian  pjeople  by  consciously  pur- 
siilng  policies  which  are  calculated  ultl- 
the  total  ethnic  annihila- 
tion of  the  Byel(^russlan  people;  further- 
more— 
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russla  to  regain  her  rightful  place  within  a 
community  of  Independent  and  sovereign 
states. 

Vlad  Kubtlo. 

Chairman. 
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HI-SHEAR  CORP.  CHOSEN  SUPPLIER 
OP  THE  YEAR 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Hi-Shear  Corp.  of  Torrance,  Calif., 
which  has  just  been  chosen  "Supplier  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Martin  Marietta  Corp. 
This  is  the  highest  award  the  Martin 
Co.  has  for  superior  supplier  perform- 
ance. 

Hi-Shear  Corp.  was  chosen  for  its  out- 
standing performance  In  supplying  Mar- 
tin Marietta  with  explosively  actuated 
separation  nuts  on  the  Titan  ni  space 
launch  vehicle  which  was  built  in  Den- 
ver for  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  Torrance  company  was  selected 
for  this  top  award  from  thousands  of 
firms  supplying  goods  and  services  to 
Martin  Marietta.  The  award  is  part  of 
the  firm's  continuing  zero  defects  pro- 
gram encouraging  defect-free  crafts- 
manship and  performances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Hl-Shear  Corp.  for  this  outstanding 
award  and  for  its  continued  exemplary 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  aerospace 
efifort. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  space  pro- 
gram, Hi-Shear  has  provided  fastening 
systems  and  separation  devices  for  nearly 
every  space  probe,  including  the  Mariner 
fiy-by  of  Mars  and  the  Surveyor  series 
of  moon  landings. 

This  dynamic  company  has  moved 
forward  for  25  years  of  continued  prog- 
ress and  contribution  to  the  aero-space 
program  under  the  able  leadership  of  its 
President.  Mr.  George  S.  Wing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  salute  this 
outstanding  company  on  the  occasion  of 
its  selection  as  "Supplier  of  the  Year." 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  review  of  Hi-Shear's  operations  over 
the  past  year: 

Review  of  Operations 
marketing 
The  expanding  market  for  Hl-Shear  prod- 
ucts gained  momentum  in  fiscal  1967-1968. 
The  increased  acceptance  of  Hl-Shear  fas- 
tener systems  throughout  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  large  Jet  transport 
design,  both  military  and  commercial,  re- 
sulted in  net  sales  of  $23,326,260.  At  fiscal 
year-end  the  company's  backlog  stood  at  an 
all  time  high  of  approximately  $15  million. 
Hl-Shear  Corporation's  products  are  mar- 
keted by  its  own  technical  sales  organization 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
Australia  and  the  Far  E:ast.  Our  customers 
Include  all  of  the  major  aerospace  companies 
and  many  of  their  subcontractors.  Hl-Shear 
products  are  also  used  by  Jet  engine  manu- 
facturers, the  shipbuilding  industry,  and  the 
electronic  industry. 

Throughout  the  company's  25  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  designers  and  builders  of  aerospace 
machines,  Hi-Shear  Corporation  has  been 
able  to  offer  a  distinguished  and  growing  line 


of  proprietary  products.  These  products  are 
protected  by  approximately  seventy-five 
United  States  patents  and  a  greater  number 
of  foreign  patents. 

Today's  total  aerospace  fastener  market  Is 
estimated  to  be  two  hundred  million  dollars 
annually.  Hi-8hear's  fiscal  1967-1968  sales 
represent  approximately  12  per  cent  of  this 
market.  Our  increased  marketing  efforts  lead 
us  to  believe  that  our  products  will  become 
a  greater  part  of  this  growing  market. 

Significant  representative  domestic  aero- 
space programs  using  Hi-Shear  products  are 
the  commercial  Jet  airliners.  I.e.,  Boeing  series 
707.  727,  737.  and  the  Jumbo  747  SST;  Doug- 
las E>C-8.  standard  and  stretched  versions, 
DC-9  plus  the  newly-designed  DC-10  and 
Lockheed  LlOU  which  is  In  the  design  stage 
Also.  Lockheed's  huge  military  logistic  trans- 
port, the  C5A,  Is  a  large  user  of  Hl-Shear 
fastening  systems.  Smaller  commercial  air- 
craft are  also  assembled  with  Hl-Shear  prod- 
ucts. For  Instance,  the  Grumman  Gulf 
Stream  II  is  literally  held  together  with  "Hi- 
Lok"  fasteners. 

The  company  Is  directing  a  concerted  sales 
effort  toward  penetration  of  the  precision  bolt 
market  through  Its  Slx-Wlng  bolt  line.  The 
sale  of  engine  bolts  Is  Increasing. 

All  military  aircraft  produced  today  use 
Hl-Shear  products.  Helicopters  as  well  as  cer- 
tain military  land  vehicles  are  now  taking 
advantage  of  the  Improved  assembly  tech- 
niques realized  by  using  Hl-Shear  fasteners. 
The  increased  activity  In  the  design  and 
construction  of  more  sophisticated  Navy  ves- 
sels, such  as  the  DE,  by  Todd  Shipyards,  is 
creating  an  Increased  demand  for  our  prod- 
ucts in  that  Industry.  Hi-Shear's  explosively 
actuated  devices  and  other  ordnance  prod- 
ucts continue  to  be  Important  to  the  space 
achievements  of  this  country. 

Hl-Shear  Corporation's  marketing  activity 
Includes  extensive  domestic  and  foreign  ad- 
vertising, as  well  as  participation  in  major 
trade  shows  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
markets. 

FOREIGN    OPERATIONS 

Sales  of  Hl-Shear  products  continue  to  ex- 
pand in  foreign  markets  As  U.S.  Jet  alrUners 
continue  to  be  purchased  by  foreign  carriers 
and  U.S.  airlines  extend  their  overseas  routes, 
the  need  for  our  company's  products  at  serv- 
ice points  throughout  the  world  increases 
also.  Hl-Shear  products  are  used  extensively 
in  the  Concorde  Supersonic  Transport  and 
are  being  designed  into  aircraft  in  England, 
Evu-ope  and  Japan.  Wherever  foreign  aircraft 
are  being  designed  among  the  friendly  na- 
tions. Hl-Shear  products  are  marketed  by 
our  company. 

ENCINEEBINC 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years,  Hl-Shear 
has  emphasized  the  engineering  aspect  of  Its 
operations.  Our  reputation  for  technical 
competence  stems  from  our  ability  to  antici- 
pate our  customers'  needs  in  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  products  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ones. 

The  exacting  demands  of  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry have  been  met  by  a  corresponding 
specialization  in  the  organization  of  Hi- 
Shear's  Engineering  department.  The  past 
year  witnessed  the  emergence  of  two  sep- 
arate and  distinct  departments — Production 
Engineering  and  Development  Engineering. 

Production  Engineering  expanded  Its  man- 
power last  year  and  successfully  maintained 
the  company's  existing  product  lines  to  sat- 
isfy customers'  requirements.  Development 
of  specialized  installation  tools  is  a  prime 
function  of  Production  Engineering  and  It 
is  In  this  area  that  Hl-Shear  continues  to 
lead  the  entire  fastener  Industry. 

Again  reflecting  the  company's  emphasis 
on  product  development.  Development  Engi- 
neering manpower  was  Increased  substan- 
tially. The  shop  attached  to  this  department 
was  moved  into  new,  expanded  quarters  and 
new  machinery  was  assigned  to  exclusively 
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serve  this  area.  The  significance  of  these 
changes  during  the  past  year  Is  that  the  de- 
velopment of  new  products  can  now  be  ac- 
complished entirely  within  the  Engineering 
Department,  thus  eliminating  costly  inter- 
ruptions In  Manufacturing  schedules  and 
reducing  the  time  necessary  to  prove  a  prod- 
uct before  It  goes  into  production.  The  ulti- 
mate beneficiaries  of  all  this  are  the  com- 
pany's customers  who  gain  a  better  product 
in  less  time  at  reduced  cost. 

Hl-Shear's  constant  search  for  better  ways 
to  serve  Its  customers  has  earned  its  valued 
reputation  for  technical  competence  and  en- 
gineering know  how. 

ORDNANCE    DIVISION 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  Ordnance  com- 
pleted its  first  full  year  as  a  separate  operat- 
ing division  of  the  company  and  made  no- 
table strides  In  the  development  of  Electro 
Explosive  devices.  In  the  chronicle  of  the 
company's  history  "from  Mustang  to  the 
Moon,"  this  division  contributed  significant- 
ly to  the  success  of  the  Surveyor  series  of 
moon  landings. 

Additionally,  in  NASA's  Mariner  III  space 
project,  the  Hl-Shear  Ordnance  Division's 
power  cartridges  were  commanded  to  func- 
tion after  nearly  three  years  in  deep  space. 
The  cartridges  performed  perfectly  to  re- 
actuate  the  course  correction  system. 

Other  achievements  of  the  Ordnance  Divi- 
sion during  the  year  are  highlighted  as  fol- 
lows: Development  of  a  highly  efficient  com- 
pact Laser  Initiated  Ordnance  System  which 
uses  a  laser  beam  to  ignite  explosives;  selec- 
tion by  NASA  from  a  large  field  of  competi- 
tors to  develop  the  Standard ,  Exploding 
Bridgewlre  Initiator;  development  of  an  in- 
cendiary destruct  package  for  protecting 
classified  information  and  equipment  In  air- 
craft from  capture;  advances  in  techniques 
for  the  metalizlng  and  bonding  capability  of 
ceramics:  development  of  a  complete  line  of 
underwater  release  systems  urgently  needed 
in  underseas  exploration  programs;  plus  nu- 
merous other  projects  of  a  highly-classified 
nature. 

MANtryACTTTRING 

The  flexibility  of  this  Important  area  of 
operations  in  meeting  sharply  Increased  pro- 
duction volume  during  fiscal  1967-68  IS  evi- 
dence of  management's  ability  to  plan  ahead. 

During  the  past  year,  the  company's  fa- 
cilities were  again  expanded  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  64.000  square  feet  of  space  which 
is  a  substantial  increase  when  added  to  the 
50,000  square  feet  of  new  plant  space  con- 
structed during  the  previous  year.  Plant  ex- 
pansions of  this  magnitude  have  stepped  up 
Manufacturing's  capacity  to  produce  and 
deliver  Hi-Shear  products  in  the  tradition 
of  excellence  which  has  prevailed  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century. 

High-lighting  Manufacturing's  greatly  ex- 
panded capabilities  are  other  imix>rtant  fac- 
tors such  as  the  following : 

Capital  equipment — For  the  third  con- 
secutive year,  expenditures  in  excess  of  one 
million  dollars  were  authorized  by  manage- 
ment for  new  production  machinery.  FHir- 
thermore,  a  capital  Investment  of  a  like 
amount  Is  scheduled  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Personnel — While  Investments  in  plant 
and  machinery  are  obviously  vital  to  the 
success  of  any  manufacturing  operation,  an 
equally  important  factor  involves  the  hu- 
man element.  Prom  the  very  beginning  back 
in  1943.  Hl-Shear's  management  has  placed 
top  priority  on  programs  concerned  with 
the  welfare  and  training  of  company  per- 
sonnel. This  investment  in  people  has  en- 
abled the  company  to  draw  from  its  own 
ranks  to  All  the  sharply  Increased  demand 
for  skilled  manpower.  Thus  a  substantial 
expansion  In  production  personnel  dtirlng 
the  past  year  was  accomplished  with  a 
minimum  of  outside  recruiting  for  skilled 
workers. 
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Automation  and  cost  reduction — For  many 
years,  the  company  has  conducted  extensive 
effort  In  this  area.  The  evaluation  of  man- 
power efficiency  and  machine  utilization  is 
a  never-ending  process.  The  results  more 
than  Justify  the  effort.  The  gains  In  efficiency 
and  Improved  production  methods  are  largely 
resp>onfiible  for  the  company's  ability  to 
maintain  Its  competitive  edge  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

QUALITY   ASSURANCE  RELIABILITY 

With  the  step  up  In  operations.  Quality 
Assurance  moved  Into  expanded  and  thor- 
oughly modernized  quarters  during  the  past 
year.  The  personnel  complement  Increased 
and  the  finest  equipment  available  was  place 
at  their  disposal. 

All  this  Is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  com- 
pany's effort  to  maintain  and  improve  prod- 
uct quality  and  integrity.  Consequently,  Hl- 
Shear's  product  rejection  rate  Is  among  the 
lowest  In  the  industry  and  has  resulted  in 
awards  for  quality  by  many  distinguished 
customers. 

Space  age  complexities  continue  to  Impose 
more  exacting  and  stringent  requirements  on 
the  company's  existing  products  as  well  as 
on  new  products  under  development.  Such 
requirements  include  greatly  expanded  per- 
formance parameters  for  spacecraft  which  is 
our  training  ground  for  modern  commercial 
aircraft. 

In  the  vitally  Important  area  of  materials 
development,  a  new  titanium  alloy  was  intro- 
duced last  year  which  Is  now  in  quantity 
production  for  the  Lockheed  Company's  C-5A 
airplane.  Also,  a  high-strength  stainless  steel 
Introduced  recently  Is  now  rapidly  replacing 
non-stainless  steels.  Such  items  serve  to  ex- 
I>and  Hl-Shear's  product  line  and,  of  course. 
Its  sales  volume. 

The  essential  function  of  assuring  the 
quality  and  integrity  of  its  products  has  been 
well  recognized  by  Hi-Shear's  management. 
Such  recognition  has  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  company's  long-standing  rep- 
utation for  the  technical  excellence  of  its 
entire  product  line. 

INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS 

Employment — Prom  a  mere  handful  of 
people  back  in  1943,  Hl-Sbeai  now  provides 
Jobs  for  over  1200  people. 

Personnel  turnover  during  the  i>ast  year 
continued  to  reflect  a  lower  than  average 
rate  compared  with  the  surrounding  South- 
em  California  Labor  Market.  Contributing 
to  the  successful  recruiting  and  retention  of 
highly-skilled  production  employees  Is  the 
fact  that  earnings  of  Hl-Shear  employees  are 
substantially  higher  than  those  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  U.S.  man- 
ufacturing in  general. 

Continuing  progress  has  been  made  under 
the  company's  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity program  in  the  hiring  and  promotion 
of  minority  group  members  in  all  Job  cate- 
gories. 

Employee  benefits. — Hl-Shear  employees 
enjoy  an  outstanding  company-sponsored 
benefit  program  which  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  programs  offered  by  other  major 
industrial  employers  In  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia area.  During  fiscal  1967-68  company 
contributions  to  employee  benefit  programs 
amounted  to  over  one  million  dollars.  The 
major  share  of  this  expenditure  was  directed 
to  the  Hi-Shear  Profit  Sharing  Plan  to  which 
the  company  contributed  a  total  of  8472.500. 
of  which  amount.  $447,500  went  to  employees 
other  than  company  officers.  Employee  bene- 
fit programs  are  continually  reviewed  to  as- 
sure their  adequacy  in  fulfilling  company 
objectives  and  to  assure  alignment  with  con- 
temporary Industry  trends. 

Employee  activities — Hl-Shear-sponsored 
employee  activity  programs  are  designed  to 
include  a  full  range  of  individual  and  family 
events.  These  include  the  Annual  Summer 
Picnic  and  Children's  Christmas  Party  plus 
team  competition  in  golf,  bowling  and  darts. 
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Safety — During  the  year,  the  company  con- 
tinued to  Implement  extensive  employee- 
oriented  safety  programs.  These  programs 
have  been  very  successful  in  maintaining 
high  industrial  safety  standards  and  in  mini- 
mizing the  number  of  Job-related  accidents. 
Last  year  the  company  again  received  awards 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  for  its  outstanding  employee 
safety  record. 

Training — During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the 
company  continued  to  expand  its  employee 
training  programs.  Both  on-the-job  and  su- 
pervisory training  programs  have  been  con- 
ducted which  have  helped  to  increase  the 
skill  level  of  production  employees  and  first 
line  supervision. 

Future  employee  training  plans  contem- 
plate additional  programs  that  will  enable 
Hi-Shear  to  continue  Its  growth  In  a  fast- 
moving  and  highly-competitive  technical  In- 
dustry. 


PLAYING  IT  BOTH  WAYS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  carried  an  important 
editorial  on  the  performance  of  the 
Nixon  administration  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights.  Those  of  us  in  and  out  of 
Congress  who  have  followed  the  activi- 
ties of  the  administration  in  this  area 
are  well  aware  that  the  record  is  spotty 
at  best  and  in  many  respects  very  dis- 
couraging. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  action — or  in  some  cases,  inac- 
tion— of  this  administration  in  the  con- 
tract compliance  and  school  desegrega- 
tion programs.  The  cavalier  treatment 
accorded  the  very  able  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Clifford  Alexander,  was 
most  unfortunate.  One  would  hope  that 
the  civil  rights  record  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration in  the  less  than  3  months 
it  has  been  in  office — as  discouraging  as 
it  has  been — can  be  attributed  to  in- 
sensitivlty  and  not  design.  If  it  is  in- 
sensitive to  the  needs  of  minority  citi- 
zens, then  perhaps  editorials  such  as 
that  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
will  help  to  show  the  administration  the 
error  of  its  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Post  ed- 
itorial of  Sunday,  April  13,  to  any  of  our 
colleagues  who  may  have  missed  it  and 
include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  13,  1969) 

The  President  and  Civil  Rights  Law 

"The  laws  have  caught  up  with  our  con- 
science." President  Nixon  said  in  his  Inaug- 
ural address.  "What  remains  Is  to  give  life  to 
what  is  In  the  law :  to  ensure  at  last  that  as 
all  are  born  equal  in  dignity  before  God.  all 
are  born  equal  In  dignity  before  man."  Giving 
"life  to  what  Is  in  the  law" — the  formulation 
was  an  excellent  one,  clear  and  to  the  point. 
But  Administration  execution  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Inaugural  dictum  has  bten  something 
else  again,  an  uneven  performance  and 
seemingly  a  directionless  one.  marked  by 
rude,  unsettling  swings  back  and  forth  be- 
tween upholding  the  law  and  temporizing 
about  It. 
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To  tbe  extent  that  this  can  be  called  a 
policy.  It  U  a  policy  of  ambiguity,  one  wbicta 
can  only  produce  losers  and  not  jiut  among 
the  black  Ameiieana  whose  rights  and  op- 
portunities are  at  stake.  For  It  Is  hard  to  see 
bow  the  Administration  can  bring  anything 
but  trouble  to  itself — discontent  and  dis- 
appointment on  $11  sides — by  failing  to  give 
out  a  clear  and  ttnamblguoiis  signal  In  this 
matter. 

The  latest  In  tbe  series  of  troubling  epi- 
sodes concerns  th*  resignation  of  Clifford  L. 
Alexander  Jr.  as  obalrman  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  Mr. 
Alexander,  a  Negpo  and  a  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration appointee,  pointed  out  the  im- 
plications that  must  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  the  White  Bouse  had  announced  its 
intention  to  replace  him  the  day  after  he 
had  been  the  object  of  a  vicious  attack  by 
Senator  Dirksen  for  his  efforta  to  enforce 
Title  vn  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act.  Senator 
Dirksen  having  al«o  suggested  that  he  wovUd 
talk  to  the  right  |}erson  in  the  Administra- 
tion and  see  to  it  that  the  likes  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander would  be  flred.  Mr.  Alexander,  in  hla 
resignation  remaiiks,  also  charged  the  Ad- 
ministration withi  having  omitted  from  its 
goals  th*e_  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  "laws 
on  empfoyinent  discrimination." 

President  Nixon,  It  should  be  noted,  had 
no  obligation  to  retain  Mr.  Alexander  in  the 
chairman's  post.  But  to  have  so  entirely 
failed  to  support  Mr.  Alexander  at  a  mo- 
ment when  he  wa»  under  this  kind  of  attack 
Is  another  mattes.  Like  so  many  other  as- 
pects of  the  Ad*ilnlstratlon'a  mixed  per- 
formance In  this  I  fleld,  the  best  construc- 
tion one  can  put  in  It  Is  that  nothing  more 
sinister  than  Inadvertence  smd  Insensltivlty 
underlay  it.  Thatl  was  the  best  that  could 
have  been  said.  fc»  Instance,  of  the  Defense 
Department's  cav4ller  approach  to  the  let- 
ting of  contracts  j  to  three  Southern  Arms 
which  were  out  bf  compliance  with  civil 
rights  standards.  iThat  situation  has  now 
been  in  large  measure  retrieved,  but  It  shook 
confidence  sufflclefitly  to  have  prompted  a 
lawsuit  on  the  pant  of  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense Fund  which  ^wlll  seek  to  have  the  con- 
tracts revoked.        , 

The  one  place  ^here  there  has  been  evi- 
dence of  flrmnees  ts  at  HEW  where  Secretary 
Pinch  has  moved  I  ahead  on  fund  cut-offs 
from  Southern  school  districts  that  disre- 
gard the  provlslon4  of  the  law  and  has  made 
some  Irreproachaljle  appointments  to  the 
offices  charged  with  carrying  out  civil  rlghta 
policy.  But  even  alt  HEW,  there  has  been  a 
slow  Infusion  of  aflpolntees  (with  or  without 
the  Secretary's  unequivocal  blessing  is  not 
clear)  whose  presejice  suggests  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  tri^g  to  have  It  both  ways 
and  to  please  Its  unpleasable  constituents 
in  the  South.  i 

The  point  is  that  the  Administration  can- 
not afford  an  inadvertent  or  insensitive  ap- 
proach to  these  Questions — much  less  an 
artfully  misleading!  one.  President  Nixon  still 
has  much  to  do  tt)  gain  the  confidence  of 
those  citizens  whol  will  be  most  profoundly 
affected  by  any  un<iermlnlng  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  on  the!  books.  Moreover,  lacking 
as  he  does  in  pifeeent  circumstances  the 
funds  to  affirm  his  commitment  to  their 
well-being  by  moving  ahead  with  the  sub- 
stantive domestic  arograms  legislated  in  the 
past  several  years, 'he  has  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  affirm  thatj  commitment  by  way  of 
uncompromlsed  an<l  unequivocal  support  of 
the  laws  that  defin#  and  protect  their  rights. 
Finally,  there  Isi  the  plain  fact  that  by 
playing  it  both  ways  or  even  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  a  ^i^eakness  of  resolve,  Mr. 
Nixon  can  only  ej^cite  hopes  he  will '  ulti- 
mately be  unable  to  fulfill  on  the  part  of 
those  ccwununltlesj  corporations  and  public 
Institutions  that  Are  still  resisting  imple- 
mentation of  our  ciVil  rights  laws. 

It  will  be  tough  ^litlcs,  but  good  politics, 
when  the  Administration  decides  that  its 
business  is  preclseljl  what  the  President  said 
giving  life  to  whati  is  in  the  law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PLAN  TO  CLOSE  JOB  CENTER  DIMS 
SELF- BETTERMENT  HOPE 


April  16,  1969 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 


or  CAuroRNiA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  past  few  days  an  order 
has  been  issued  to  close  57  Job  Corps 
centers  throughout  the  Nation.  Bearing 
the  brunt  of  these  closings  are  the  con- 
servation centers,  three  of  which  are 
located  In  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent. 

When  I  first  learned  of  the  proposal  to 
close  these  centers  I  Immediately  ap- 
pealed to  President  Nixon  commenting: 

It  is  tragic  that  this  program  should  be 
crippled  now  that  It  has  proven  Itself  by 
combining  education  with  good  hard  work  to 
provide  young  men  with  an  opportunity  to 
become  self-respecting,  self-supporting,  con- 
tributing members  of  society. 

Bearing  with  my  concern  are  the  feel- 
ings of  the  communities,  the  center  per- 
sonnel, and  the  Job  Corpsmen  them- 
selves. This  feeling  has  been  captured 
extremely  well  by  Mr.  Julian  Fein  of  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers  Service  In  Son- 
ora,  Calif.,  which  is  located  close  to 
one  of  the  centers.  Five  Mile  Camp,  op- 
erated by  the  Forest  Service  with  a 
training  program  instituted  by  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  this  fine  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Modesto  Bee  of 
April  11,  1969: 

SoNORA. — Part  of  the  American  dream  is 
the  hopM  for  self-betterment  and  such  a  con- 
cept yesterday  was  badly  shaken  for  young 
men  of  the  Five  Mile  Job  Corps  Conservation 
Center  upon  learning  their  facility  will  be 
closed  down. 

For  the  hope  of  getting  ahead  recenUy  had 
come  to  the  corfwmen  who  a  few  months  ago 
were  deep  in  the  misery  of  bleak  city  slums 
or  half-starving  in  rural  pockets  of  poverty. 

With  the  help  of  counselors  and  teachers 
who  have  been  charting  brave  new  horizons 
in  instructing  the  supposedly  unteachable, 
corpsmen  had  started  to  believe  they  oould 
become  part  of  the  "establishment,"  instead 
of  living  outside  of  it. 

Both  staff  and  corpsmen  alike  were 
stunned  at  news  media  repwrts  saying  the 
Five  Mile  Center  was  Included  in  the  facili- 
ties across  the  nation  that  would  be  closed 
as  part  of  President  Richard  Nixon's  economy 
drive. 

EXPLAINS    NEWS 

Dick  Broderick,  a  corpsmen  supervisor  and 
on  first  name  terms  with  most  of  his  men, 
gently  told  the  corpsmen  gathered  under 
the  tall  pine  trees  what  the  news  media 
were  saying. 

"The  United  States  government  usually 
does  not  conduct  its  business  like  this," 
Broderick  said  by  way  of  explaining  that  no 
official  word  had  come  on  the  closedown. 

And  Robert  Royer,  center  director,  also 
was  saying  much  the  same  thing  to  the  cen- 
ter staff  of  46  employes. 

Corpsmen  who  have  been  at  the  center  for 
several  months  came  up  with  almost  a  stand- 
ard reaction.  They  said  "there  are  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  kids  roaming  around  in  the 
streets,  getting  into  trouble.  These  kids  are 
going  to  end  up  in  prison  or  on  welfare 
and  it's  going  to  cost  money  to  keep  them 
there.  The  nvoney  should  be  spent  here  to 
keep  them  out  of  trouble  and  teach  them 
how  to  live." 


But  for  the  newcomers,  there  was  almost 
no  reaction  at  all,  almost  a  passive  resigna- 
tion that  still  another  good  thing  in  life  was 
going  to  slip  by  them. 

HAU)    TO   BXUKVE 

Staff  members  found  It  hard  to  lielleve  that 
authorities  oould  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  needs 
of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

They  feel  the  Job  corps  has  done  an  excel- 
lent Job  for  the  young  men  of  providing  the 
specialized  help,  starting  with  developing  a 
positive  attitude  and  ending  with  vocational 
instruction  leading  to  Jobs. 

Counselors  and  teachers  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  by  using  new  techniques,  there  is 
not  much  point  in  starting  vocational  train- 
ing. Standard  teaching  methods  used  in 
public  schools  have  failed  with  the  corpsmen 
who  are  all  school  dropouts. 

Robert  Royer  who  has  been  center  director 
since  the  facility  started  three  and  one  half 
years  ago  says  the  Job  Corps  program  has 
been  "successful  In  making  productive  citi- 
zens out  of  what  otherwise  would  be  liabili- 
ties." 

"These  kids,"  Royer  adds,  "are  deprived 
socially  as  well  as  economically.  They  oome 
from  families  so  deprived  socially  they  dont 
know  how  to  get  out  of  the  rut. 

"Unless  they  can  get  some  advantages, 
these  youngsters  will  be  carried  on  welfare  or 
end  up  In  prison." 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Royer  lists  the  accomplishments  of  the 
center.  More  than  1,000  youngsters  have  com- 
pleted the  program.  800  of  these  have  Jobs. 

A  new  carpentry  program  under  irnion 
supervision  has  graduated  to  Jobs  11  young- 
sters before  they  completed  the  one  year  pro- 
gram and  25  more  are  expected  to  finish. 

The  center,  located  In  the  Stanislaus  Na- 
tional Forest,  has  put  In  $400,000  worth  of 
Improvements  In  the  forest.  With  forest 
budget  limitations,  the  work  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  Job  Corps,  Ftorest 
Supervisor  Harry  Grace  says. 

The  Five  Mile  Center  spends  $700,000  a 
year,  mostly  in  Tuolumne  County  and  the 
corpsmen  unload  a  good  part  of  their  $4,500 
monthly  spending  money  In  the  county. 

Typical  of  corpsmen  reaction  after  finding 
out  the  center  was  slated  to  close  was  this 
from  an  18-year  old  Los  Angeles  lad:  "I've 
got  it  made  now.  have  Just  finished  the  car- 
penter course  and  will  be  going  home  to 
work.  I  feel  like  a  new  man.  But  the  others, 
they  still  need  help." 

don't  close  down 

A  17-year  old  Richmond  boy  who  dropped 
out  of  school  at  10th  grade  said:  "I  need  a 
new  start,  I  want  to  get  into  something  so  I 
oan  make  a  living.  Dont  close  us  down." 

An  18-year  old  Red  Bluff  boy  who  quit 
school  at  the  Uth  grade.  "I'm  learning  how 
to  be  a  cook  here.  Other  kids  need  a  break 
too.  If  you  don't  help  them,  they  are  going 
to  steal  and  rob  to  live." 

From  a  16-year  old  South  Carolina  boy  who 
quit  school  at  the  ninth  grade:  "I  was  walk- 
ing the  streets  and  getting  into  trouble  until 
I  came  here.  I  hope  to  get  in  with  the  for- 
estry fire  fighters  after  finishing  training. 
Many  kids  need  this  center.  Keep  It  open." 

The  corpsmen  agreed  that  they  did  not  get 
along  at  public  school.  "Teachers  tried  to 
cram  It  down  our  throats,  couldn't  get  along 
with  the  teachers,  the  teachers  did  not  care, 
never  could  get  on  to  reading  fast  enough, " 
are  typical  comments. 

Royer  says  the  Job  Corps  is  taking  over  the 
rejects  of  the  public  school  system — a  system 
that  does  not  have  the  time,  the  money  and 
even  sometimes  lacks  the  desire  to  create  the 
special  programs  needed. 

PRAISE    CORPS 

The  youngsters  praised  the  Job  Corps  sys- 
tem of  teaching  which  Is  based  on  the  ability 
of  each  student  to  progress  at  his  own  rate  of 
speed. 
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Richard  Jeffs,  principal  of  the  school  at  the 
center,  says  a  good  part  of  developing  these 
youngsters  is  to  show  them  society  carw. 
"And  we  do  care,"  says  Jeffs. 

Many  of  our  students,  Jeffs  explains,  "have 
felt  unwanted  since  they  were  6  or  7  years 
old.  Unwanted  at  home,  unwanted  at  school, 
they  find  companionship  and  trouble  roam- 
ing the  streets. 

"Looking  at  this  Just  from  an  economic 
point  of  view — and  there  Is  a  lot  more  to  life 
than  economics — consider  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting these  kids  on  welfare  the  rest  of  their 
life  or  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in  prison. 
The  Job  Corps  is  a  bargain  when  you  com- 
pare it  to  the  alternatives. 

"But  let's  look  at  this  from  the  moral  point 
of  view.  Do  we  have  the  right  to  bypass  the 
26  per  cent  of  our  nation  who  are  deprived? 
Do  we  have  the  right  not  to  make  assets  out 
of  these  people." 

CITES   SUCCESS 

Cornell  Harvell,  who  left  a  teaching  Job  In 
a  slum  to  Instruct  at  the  Five  Mile  Center, 
summed  it  up  this  way: 

"The  Job  Corps  has  been  a  success.  If  the 
centers  are  closed  down  with  nothing  to  re- 
place them,  it  will  be  the  most  disgvjsting 
thing  that  has  ever  happened." 

Maurice  Marsolais,  a  counselor  and  former 
correctional  officer  and  former  probation  offi- 
cer, says  it  is  more  difficult  to  work  with  men 
in  prison.  "Reaching  a  person  already  con- 
fined is  so  much  harder  because  society  has 
slapped  him  down,  there  are  Just  more  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome." 

Royer,  a  former  assistant  superintendent  at 
a  facility  of  the  California  Youth  Authority, 
says  corpsmen  are  far  more  responsive  than 
the  wards  of  CYA. 

Howard  Comstock,  who  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Job  Corps,  is  in  full  agreement  with 
Royer  and  M&rsoltds. 

Comstock  is  superintendent  of  the  Sierra 
Conservation  Center  near  Jamestown  oper- 
ated by  the  State  Department  of  Corrections. 

Comstock  says,  "I  believe  in  the  Job  Corps. 
Get  those  kids  off  the  streets,  get  them  out 
of  their  environment,  give  them  the  training 
and  education  to  give  them  a  better  chance 
in  life. 

"They  will  have  less  chance  of  being  cor- 
rectly oriented  if  you  wait  until  they  are  In 
a  corrective  Institution  to  begin  their  train- 
ing." 

As  a  17-year-old  oorpsman  from  Kentucky 
said,  "Why  do  they  spend  billions  of  dollars 
on  airplanes  and  guns.  We  need  it  more  here 
at  home.  I  can't  figure  it  out." 


•EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Gtovemor  of  Vermont  and  other 
distinguished  speakers  there  observed 
how  the  spirit  of  Jefferson  formed  so 
fundamental  a  part  of  the  belief  and 
platform  of  the  Republican  Party  of  the 
1850's  whose  first  Presidential  platform 
pledged  the  restoration  of  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Washington  and  Jefferson. 

Perhaps  the  commemoration  of  Jeffer- 
son's birthday  once  again  by  Republicans 
In  my  small  State  of  Vermont  will  herald 
a  rebirth  of  interest  in  his  principles 
Eimong  Republicans  everywhere. 

Congratulatory  telegrams  were  re- 
ceived from  Republican  National  Chair- 
man Ray  C.  Bliss  and  from  President 
Nixon.  Speakers  included  Gov.  Dean 
Davis  and  State  representative  John 
McLaughry  of  Kirby. 


y^ 
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VERMONT  REPUBLICANS  HONOR 
JEFFERSON'S  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 


borrow  a  phrase  coined  by  Gerald  Ford  on 
behalf  of  our  generation:  "Give  us  the 
tools  we  will  build  tomorrow." 

Today,  February  19,  1969,  Senior  Govern- 
ment Day  for  Newaygo  County,  is  a  day  when 
we  find  out  Just  how  much  of  a  tomorrow 
we  are  capable  of  building. 

I  thank  you ! 


or    VERMONT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday,  April  13,  marked  the  226th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  great- 
est of  all  Americans,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
While  most  Americans  pay  annual  re- 
spects to  the  memory  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  only  rarely  does  Mr.  Jefferson 
get  the  commemoration  he  so  deserves. 

Thus,  it  was  a  special  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  present  last  Wednesday  night  at  an 
extraordinary  dinner  honoring  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's birth.  It  was  extraordinary  for 
two  reasons:  it  was  held  in  my  State  of 
Vermont,  far  from  Jefferson's  Virginia, 
and  it  was  sponsored  by  the  Vermont  Re- 
publican State  Committee. 


YOU  HAVE  A  CHOICE 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  VANDER  JAQT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  19,  1969,  was  Senior  Govern- 
ment Day  for  Newaygo  Coimty.  Mich. 
Chris  Johnson,  a  senior  at  Freemont  High 
School,  spoke  briefly  to  his  fellow  school- 
mates. His  main  Interests  are  political 
science,  forensics,  and  military  history. 
Chris  plans  to  study  law  and  engage  in 
governmental  work.  Chris  has  received 
several  awards  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  his  school  work  and  activities. 

Because  of  the  vitally  Important  na- 
ture of  Senior  Government  Day,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  remaite  by 
Chris  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

You  Have  a  Choice 

I  think  it  Is  obvious  to  almost  everyone 
these  days  that  the  fate  of  America  truly 
rests  in  our  hands — the  youth  of  America. 
Her  destiny  is  our  destiny;  the  challenges 
that  will  be  disclosed  here  today  are  those 
we  will  have  to  contend  with.  And  we  can 
solve  this  fate,  thU  destiny,  this  challenge 
in  one  of  three  ways:  apathy,  totalitarianism, 
or  democracy. 

If  we  become  apathetic  we  are  going  to 
wind  up  with  a  corrupt.  Inefficient,  tyran- 
nical government — with  a  populace  which 
Just  does  not  care.  If  we  take  totalitarianism 
we  are  going  to  wind  up  with  a  corrupt. 
Inefficient  tyrannical  government — with  peo- 
ple condoning,  yea,  supporting  it!  But  if 
we  choose  democracy,  then  the  doctrines  and 
truths  of  ancient  Greece  will  again  be  the 
rules  by  which  all  men  live. 

There  are  many  today  who  dislike  gov- 
ernment, decrying  it  as  being  all  politics. 
These  people,  apparently,  are  unaware  of  the 
f-ct  that  government  touches  all  life  today. 
If  one  takes  no  part  in  government  one  takes 
no  part  in  life.  So,  what  are  yoiir  interests? 
The  armed  forces?  There  is  a  discussion 
group  on  that  here  today.  Politics?  So,  too, 
a  group  on  that.  Health?  Education?  Wel- 
fare? You  name  it:  today,  too,  you  may 
discuss  it. 

In  fact,  for  better  or  worse,  government, 
today  controls  our  destiny — we  no  longer 
do  so  directly.  If  you  want  to  control  your 
destiny  then  you  had  better  control  your 
government.  But  Just  as  government  deter- 
mines our  fate,  we  control  that  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  we  can  control  it  apathetically, 
totalltarianistlcally,    or    democratically.    To 


EMPLOYMENT  DISRUPTION 
INSURANCE 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  legislation  which 
would  authorize  Federal  credit  unions  to 
provide  emplojrment  disruption  insur- 
ance to  their  member-borrowers. 

Purchase  of  this  insurance  would  be 
entirely  volimtary  on  the  part  of  a  credit 
union  borrower  and  would  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  borrower's  obligations  to 
the  credit  union  in  the  event  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  his  employment  due  to  per- 
sonal disability.  The  cost  of  such  insur- 
ance, at  the  option  of  the  member,  could 
be  paid  in  cash,  by  share  withdrawal,  or 
could  be  included  in  the  borrower's  loan 
repayment  schedule. 

State-chartered  credit  unions  in  Mich- 
igan and  many  other  States  are  author- 
ized to  facilitate  their  members'  pur- 
chases of  such  insurance,  but  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  has  ruled  that 
Federal  credit  imions  do  not  have  this 
authority  and  has  opposed,  or  failed  to 
recognize  the  benefit  of,  this  type  of  in- 
surance. Yet  the  desirability  of  this  in- 
surance which  will  permit  a  borrower  to 
protect  in  advance  against  a  hardship  of 
unemployment  caused  by  personal  dis- 
ability seems  obvious  to  me.  At  a  time 
when  Government  is  considering  extend- 
ing its  disability  plans  through  social  se- 
curity, it  Is  no  time  for  Government  to 
prohibit  or  impede  the  worldngman  from 
anticipating  a  "rainy  day"  and  protect- 
ing himself  through  a  private  insurance 
plan  against  a  loss  of  earnings  due  to  dis- 
ability. Government  should  not  discour- 
age but  should  encourage  individuals  to 
help  themselves  and  should  engage  the 
private  sector  whenever  and  wherever 
possible. 

The  fact,  too,  that  some  Federal  credit 
unions  have  already,  or  may  decide  to, 
become  State-chartered  credit  unions  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  this  insur- 
ance, is  proof  of  its  benefits  and  of  the 
desires  of  many  credit  union  members. 
The  Federal  bureaucracy  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  workingman 
who  is  thoughtful  enough  to  protect  him- 
self against  personsil  financial  hardship. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
successfully  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
plex Federal  credit  union  legislation  we 
considered  at  the  end  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. The  Senate  bill,  however,  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision,  and  the 
amendment  was  deleted  in  conference. 
The  merits  of  this  proposal  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  separate  legislation,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  majority  of  my  col- 
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leagues  will  join  me  and  support  this 
voluntary,  but  most  desirable,  insurance 
plan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  16,  1969 


THE  50TH  AwklVERSARY  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  ;  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  pF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesddy.  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.]  Speaker,  this  year  1969 
marks  the  50th  atoiversary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  this  nne  organization  that  exempll- 
fles  the  best  values  In  America,  patri- 
otism and  service  to  the  community  and 
their  fellowman.I  am  equally  proud  to 
be  the  son  of  on*  of  the  foimding  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  American  Region. 

The  Lafayette  i  Post  of  the  American 
Legion  hew  a  celebration  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary on  Tuesday  evening.  March  11, 
1969.  The  speake^  that  evening  was  my 
father,  the  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish, 
Sr..  who  many  oU  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member from  the  r  service  with  him  dur- 
ing his  long  servl<  e  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  a  great 
amount  of  pleasure  to  insert  his  speech 


at  this  point  in  th^ 
Spekch    of    Hok 


Record 

aAMiLTON  Pish  at  th« 
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Anniversary  or  the  American  Legion  in 
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of   that    committee, 


Mr.  Haines  of  Maine,  for  some  reason  I  never 
knew,  appointed  me  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee to  write  the  Preamble  and  au- 
thorized me  to  appoint  the  two  other  mem- 
bers. I  appointed  Col.  John  Greenway  of 
Arizona,  who  served  In  the  Roosevelt  Rough 
Riders  and  was  a  Colonel  In  World  War  I. 
He  was  a  Yale  athlete  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most mining  engineers  In  Arizona.  His  statue 
today  stands  In  World  War  I  uniform  In  Stat- 
uary Hall  in  the  Capital  4t  Washington  as  one 
of  the  two  representatives  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona. The  other  was  Judge  Davis  of  Oregon 
who  was  then  Uvlng  in  Delaware.  The  three 
of  us  wrote  the  Preamble  that  Is  known  to 
every  Legionnaire.  I  was  a  very  great  ad- 
mirer of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  one  of  our  most 
courageous  and  greatest  American  Presidents. 
I  knew  that  Greenway  and  Davis  were  also 
admirers  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
woiUd  help  write  a  dynamic,  forward-looking 
American  Preamble. 

It  has  been  customary  to  give  most  of  the 
credit  to  the  Chairman  of  a  committee,  but 
I  have  always  tried  to  give  credit  to  both 
Jack  Greenway  and  George  Davis  for  their 
contrlbuaon  In  writing  the  Preamble.  It  was 
the  brainchild  of  all  three  of  us  and  all 
contributed  important  parts  of  It. 

When  It  was  finally  perfected,  I  gave  It  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Con- 
stitution, Mr.  Haines  and  his  committee  sug- 
gested a  minor  amendment  which  was  ac- 
ceptable to  me,  and  then  Mr.  Halne  pre- 
sented it  to  the  delegates  of  the  convention 
for  their  approval,  which  was  given  imanl- 
mously  There  never  has  been  any  change 
since  that  day  In  the  Preamble,  except  to  add 
an  "s"  to  war.  An  effort  was  made  by  Eric 
Fisher  Wood  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Paris 
Conference  to  substitute  a  new  Preamble 
written  by  Ellhu  Root,  former  Secretary  of 
State  and  a  very  eminent  lawyer.  This  subsU- 
tute  was  presented  to  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee. I  told  the  entire  story  about  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Legion  Preamble  and  the  mean- 
ing of  Its  various  paragraphs  and  when  the 
vote  was  taken,  the  only  vote  cast  for  the 
substitute  Preamble  by  Mr.  Root  was  by 
Eric  Plsher  Wood.  President  Tnunan  and 
General  Pershing  have  both  publicly  stated 
that  the  American  Legion  Preamble  was  one 
of  our  greatest  American  charters,  and  others 
have  referred  to  it  as  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  American  literature. 

Many  Legionnaires  have  claimed  directly 
and  indirectly  to  having  something  to  do 
with  the  writing  of  the  Preamble,  but  as 
Chairman  ot  the  Committee  of  three,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  no  one  else  participated 
In  any  way  In  writing  the  Preamble. 

The  Preamble  today  represents  the  views, 
sentiments  and  the  policies  of  all  Legion- 
naires, no  matter  what  party  they  belong  to 
and  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed.  The 
Preamble  has  become  almost  Immortal  and  Is 
today  part  and  parcel  of  the  Legion,  and  as 
long  as  freedom  prevails,  the  Preamble  and 
the  Legion  will  survive.  But  If  freedom  falls, 
then  the  Legion  and  the  Preamble  will  cease 
to  exist.  The  Legion  Is  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom  and  democracy  and  I 
mean  by  freedom,  free  speech,  free  press, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  to  travel,  free- 
dom from  fear  of  concentration  and  slave 
labor  camps  and  tyrannical  totalitarian  Com- 
munist Governments.  The  only  thing  that 
Communism  fears  besides  armed  force  Is  the 
spread  of  freedom.  That  Is  the  reason  that 
Moscow  sent  the  Conununlst  armies  Into 
Czechoslovakia.  They  knew  that  If  freedom 
succeeded  there,  that  Communism  was 
doomed  In  all  the  satellite  nations  and  even- 
tually in  Soviet  Russia. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  nuclear  war  except  in 
defense,  but  firmly  urge  that  we  support  a 
massive  freedom  barrage  not  only  m  the 
United  States,  but  throughout  the  satellite 
nations,  Soviet  Russia  and  China.  If  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  satellite  nations  removed 
their  iron  curtains,  a  large  part  of  their  pop- 


ulation would  leave  to  live  In  free  nations 
which  support  civil  rights  and  freedom. 

Slrhan  Slrhan,  the  miirderer  of  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  wrote  In  his  notebook, 
"I  firmly  support  the  Communist  cause  and 
Its  people  whether  Russian,  Chinese,  Alba- 
nian, Hungarian  or  whoever  "  Workers  of  the 
world  unite.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
your  chains."  This  Is  an  abeolute  falsehood 
under  Communist  tyranny.  The  wage  earn- 
ers and  workers  everywhere  have  everything 
to  lose  under  Soviet  Communism.  All  their 
freedoms  would  be  liquidated.  American 
labor  does  not  want  to  be  Communlzed 
or  enslaved.  The  preservation  of  freedom  is 
the  greatest  Issue  in  the  world;  greater  than 
the  Republican  or  DemocraUc  Parties,  or 
both  combined.  Freedom  is  the  one  thing 
that  Soviet  Russia  fears  as  Communism 
cannot  exist  wherever  freedom  prevails. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  Legion  pioneers  In  the  Lafayette  Post 
with  whom  I  was  closely  associated  50  years 
ago:  Honorable  Fred  Close,  Honorable  John 
Schwartz,  Harold  Joseph,  Rubin  Von  Vlack, 
BlU  Duggan,  Philip  Mylord,  Ely  Gellert.  Jo- 
seph  Conte.  Stephen  Stec,  Lewis  Katz,  and 
Frederick  A.  Smith  of  Wapplngers,  Honor- 
able Grtswell  Webb  of  Hyde  Park,  Honorable 
Gordon  Plannery,  Roy  Glllano  and  Thomas 
MacParland  of  Beacon,  Honorable  Leonard 
Supple  of  Plshklll,  Thomas  J.  Boyce  and 
Stanley  Vincent  of  Dover  Plains,  and  John 
Broderlck  of  Amenla.  They  were  the  real 
founders  of  the  American  Legion. 

In  honoring  the  Legion  on  its  60th  anni- 
versary I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  which  I  have 
been  a  member  for  50  years  who  also  have 
fought  for  the  same  principles  of  patriotism, 
Americanism  and  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom. 

If  there  Is  any  country  worth  living  In, 
any  country  worth  defending,  fighting  for, 
or  dying  for.  It  Is  the  United  States  of 
America.  This,  together  with  the  Preamble, 
Is  the  credo  of  the  American  Legion.  God 
bless  freedom,  the  American  Legion  and  the 
United  States. 


Ajyril  16,  1969 


ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14,  1969 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  my 
longtime  friend,  Alvin  Bentley.  who 
served  with  distinction  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  during  the  Eisenhower  years. 
I  first  met  Al  Bentley  when  he  was  a 
freshman  Congressman  and  I  was  a  sen- 
ator in  the  Michigan  Legislature.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  campaign  with  him  for 
statewide  office  in  1960,  and  to  serve 
with  him  in  the  Michigan  Constitutional 
Convention  during  1961-62.  In  1962 
Michigan  elected  a  Congressman-at- 
large,  and  Al  was  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee. At  that  time,  when  the  people  of  my 
State  could  vote  for  two  Members  of  this 
body,  one  at-large  and  one  by  district,  I 
was  proud  to  campaign  with  him  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Alvin  Bentley  distinguished  himself  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  In  Michigan  he 
served  with  outstanding  ability  as  the 
chairman  of  the  education  committee 
of  our  State  constitutional  conventidiw 
Always  interested  in  education,  he  estab- ' 


llshed  the  Bentley  Foundation  which  is 
aiding  manjr  deserving  youngsters  in  fur- 
thering their  education.  At  his  untimely 
passing,  he  was  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  joins  me  in  extending 
our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bentley  and  the 
members  of  the  family. 


THE  FEDERAL-STATE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1969 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  the  Federal- 
State  Education  Act  of  1969.  This  meas- 
ure has  been  developed  by  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  at  his  request.  Similar  legis- 
lation has  already  been  submitted  in 
the  other  body  by  Senator  Goodell. 

The  major  intent  of  this  measure  is 
to  share  a  portion  of  the  growth  dividend 
of  the  national  economy  with  the  States 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  education 
within  the  States.  A  certain  portion  of 
the  funds  available  would  be  distributed 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  percentages 
of  the  total  maximum  grants  made  imder 
title  I  of  ESEA,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
The  remainder  of  the  funds  would  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  State  and  local 
tax  effort,  preschool  .age  population,  and 
need  expressed  in  Cerms  of  per  capita 
income. 

States  would  submit  a  plan  of  pro- 
posed expenditures  of  these  moneys  to 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  for  approval,  sub- 
ject to  the  basic  conditions  that  20  per- 
cent be  si>ent  to  the  purposes  of  title  I 
of  ESEA,  15  percent  for  higher  education, 
and  10  percent  for  vocational  education, 
and  consistent  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  remaining  55 
percent  could  be  used  for  these  or  other 
educational  purposes. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Governor  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  developing  the 
basic  elements  of  a  plan  for  the  sharing 
of  Federal  revenues  with  the  States,  and 
I  am  particularly  glad  that  he  is  focus- 
ing the  initial  thnist  of  such  a  plan  on 
helping  the  States  meet  the  rapidly  ris- 
ing cost  of  education.  In  a  word,  we 
need  a  program  that  reflects  the  msignl- 
tude  of  the  problem. 

This  proposal,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one 
element  in  an  overall  national  approach 
to  the  problems  of  educational  financing. 
Clearly,  the  first  priorities  must  be  full 
funding  of  existing  programs  and  im- 
plementation of  the  relevant  recom- 
mendations on  the  year-old  Riot  Com- 
mission Report.  ESEA  title  I,  for  exam- 
ple, is  funded  in  the  1970  budget  re- 
quest at  $1.6  bilhon  less  than  the  au- 
thorization—a shortfall  of  59  percent. 
The  President's  newly  revised  budget 
cuts  moneys  for  title  HI  of  the  same  act 
by  $56  million  and  reduces  funds  for  li- 
brary books  and  equipment  by  $71  mll- 
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lion.  These  reductions  in  education  ap- 
propriations are  serious  and  should  not 
stand. 

When  these  cuts  have  been  restored 
and  there  is  full  funding  of  existing  au- 
thorizations, we  can  move  on  to  consider 
new  approaches,  such  as  the  one  that 
Governor  Rockefeller  is  putting  forth  to 
encourage  greater  State  efforts  with  Fed- 
eral seed  money.  With  property  taxes 
becoming  increasingly  inadequate  as  the 
financial  basis  for  public  school  systems 
and  with  ordinary  operating  expenses  be- 
coming so  high  that  some  systems  can- 
not afford  to  remain  open  for  the  regular 
school  year,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  need 
a  new  departure  in  the  financing  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  But  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  fact  that  new  ap- 
proaches are  not  a  substitute  for  the  full 
funding  of  existing  programs. 

I  would  caution,  however,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  legislation  to  share  Federal 
revenues  with  the  States  for  education, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  potentially 
troublesome  areas  that  must  be  dealt 
with  very  carefully  if  we  are  to  establish 
a  genuinely  sound  program.  For  exam- 
ple, the  proposed  allotment  formula 
miist  be  examined  with  the  utmost  care, 
because  formulsis  once  enacted  have  the 
tendency  to  perpetuate  forever  undis- 
turbed. Further,  I  have  added  certain 
language  to  the  Governor's  legislation  to 
make  crystal  clear  our  commitment  to 
upholding  the  school  desegregation 
guidelines  which  call  for  an  end  to  all 
dual  school  systems  by  September  1969. 
and  to  guard  against  reopening  the 
church-state  controversy. 

While  any  legislation  in  the  area  of 
education  or  any  other  form  of  Federal 
assistance,  is,  of  course,  subject  to  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which 
requires  nondiscrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs,  f  think  that  this  mat- 
ter is  so  vitally  important  that  an  explicit 
statement  of  compliance  with  this  provi- 
sion should  be  a  part  of  any  program  un- 
der which  funds  go  to  the  States  for 
general  education  purposes.  The  sub- 
terfuges to  avoid  compliance  with  the 
school  desegregation  guidelines  and  to 
subvert  the  intention  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  invalidating  freedom  of  choice 
plans  are  legion,  and  I  believe  that  from 
the  very  beginning  a  new  departure  in 
educational  financing  must  make  it  crys- 
tal clear  that  its  funds  are  not  to  be 
used  in  the  pursuit  of  any  activities  which 
are  not  in  strict  compliance  with  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  church-state  language  would  pro- 
vide equitable  access  to  f  imds  under  this 
legislation  for  children  in  nonpublic 
schools,  provide  a  bypass  mechanism 
where  a  State  legally  cannot  provide  such 
aid.  and  require  that  title  to  all  prop- 
erty acquired  with  these  funds  remain 
in  a  public  agency  and  that  the  public 
agency  will  administer  the  funds.  Op- 
portunity for  judicial  review  is  also  in- 
cluded. As  the  Congress  considers  this 
kind  of  proposal,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  warning  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Education  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  prior  to  his  inaugura- 
tion and  headed  by  Alan  Pifer  of  the  Car- 
negie Corp.  The  task  force  states  that 
the    church-state    issue    could    become 
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"once  again  a  lively  area  of  controversy" 
if  there  is  "an  unsophisticated  effort  to 
rearrange  the  methods  through  which 
Federal  aid  is  channeled  to  the  support 
of  education,  either  through  some  gen- 
eral aid  plan,  a  badly  designed  bloc  grant 
or  a  clumsy  scheme  for  the  consolidation 
of  legislation.  Such  an  effort  could  easily 
upset  the  present  delicate  church-state 
accommodation:  Politically,  by  granting 
the  public  school  such  broad  benefits  that 
the  competitive  position  of  the  private 
schools  would  be  simultaneously  under- 
mined; legally,  by  permitting  private 
schools  to  obtain  a  range  of  services — 
that  is.  payment  of  general  teachers'  sal- 
aries or  ownership  of  real  property — 
which  would  resvflt  in  litigation  testing 
the  legislation's  constitutionality." 

Finally,  the  legislation  provides  that 
55  percent  of  a  State's  allotment  may  be 
used  for  virtually  any  educational  pur- 
pose. I  believe  that  some  limits,  still 
broadly  defined,  are  necessary  to  insure 
that  a  State  is  spending  its  money  on 
the  most  urgent  educational  problems  of 
its  communities,  particularly  aid  to  the 
disadvantaged.  For  example,  while  the 
training  of  museum  aides  or  National 
Guardsmen  is  technically  "education," 
I  do  not  conceive — nor  do  I  believe  that 
the  Governor  conceives — of  these  as  ap- 
propriate, activities  for  the  expenditure 
of  funds  from  this  act.  The  intention  of 
this  legislation  is  to  help  States  and  lo- 
calities close  the  gap  between  rising  edu- 
cational costs  and  their  own  revenues; 
generally  these  will  involve  expenditures 
for  traditional  education  costs,  such  as 
construction  and  equipment,  and  for 
innovative  purposes,  such  as  enrichment 
and  remedial'  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged and  large-scale  attacks  on  the 
special  problems  of  urban  education. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  other  refine- 
ments that  the  Congress  will  want  to 
include  as  it  considers  this  legislation. 
These  may  include  provision  for  advance 
funding,  which  is  so  important  to  mean- 
ingful educational  planning,  and  for  re- 
covery and  reallocation  of  unused  funds. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  take  a 
hard  look  not  only  at  the  salutary  fi- 
nancial effects  of  a  program  of  revenue 
sharing  but  as  well  at  the  dehcate  prob- 
lem areas  involved  in  an  approach  of 
this  sort.  A  block  grant  is  not  a  simple 
matter  of  handing  money  to  a  State  with 
few  strings  attached;  as  representatives 
of  the  American  people  we  are  also 
charged  with  insuring  that  this  money, 
as  much  as  any  other  public  funds,  is 
used  for  its  intended  purpose. 


HITTING  "raE  "PUSHERS"  OF  DRUGS 

HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
narcotics  problem  in  the  United  States 
certainly  deserves  close  scrutiny  by  the 
91st  Congress,  and,  I  think,  demands 
some  reevaluation  of  the  tactics  used  to 
combat  drug  abuse.  An  all-out  war  must 
be  declared  against  the  trafficking   of 
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dope  to  prevent!  further  spread  of  dan 
gerous  drug  usaige  by  thousands  of  citi- 
zens, partlcularljr  young  people. 

Before  the  nftrcotlcs  problem  became 
so  widespread  in  our  Nation,  a  philosophy 
developed  within  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies to  concentnate  primarily  on  getting 
to  the  ultimate  source  of  drug  trafiBc.  In 
other  words,  police  efforts  were  not  aimed 
so  much  at  the  common  "pusher,"  but 
at  the  "big  wheels"  behind  the  massive 
dope  distribution  network.  This  philos- 
ophy continues  |o  transcend  our  present 
policies  regarding  enforcement  of  anti- 
drug statutes.  E»en  in  the  face  of  mount- 
ing   statistics    lowing    ever-Increasing 
usage  of  addlctilve  narcotics,   we  have 
continued  to  play  down  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  the  person  who  actually  puts 
the  drugs  in  the  hands  of  the  user  in 
hopes  of  tracing  the  product  sold  back 
to  its  wholesale  marketer.  Obviously,  this 
policy  has  not  ciirtailed  narcotics  trafHc 
and  may  have  iven  encouraged  people 
to  .believe,  that  id  is  relatively  safe  to  en- 
gage in.DUshing  drugs  at  the  local  level. 
Congress  should  evaluate  our  drug  at- 
tack with  an  eyie  toward  reversing  the 
priorities.  We  should  encourage  and  sup- 
port policies  ani  programs  which  seek 
to  dry  up  all  manifestations  of  the  traf- 
ficking of  drugs.  In  particular,  we  must 
begin  to  apprehend  and  prosecute  the 
•pushers"  wlio  d»ily  make  their  living  by 
leading  others  to^^ard  addiction  and  thus 
dependency.  In  affect,  we  must  toughen 
our  attitudes   aQd  actions  toward  the 
lower  echelons  of  the  dope  distribution 
network. 

I  have  talked  to  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials who  admit  tljat  they  know  who  some 
of  the  "pushers"  jwe  in  various  localities, 
but  who  say  thait  they  have  tended  to 
Ignore  these  arrest  possibilities  in  hopes 
of  being  led  to  ^  bigger  prize.  In  cases 
where  exact  identification  of  "pushers" 
is  not  known  to  the  officials,  the  informa- 
tion could  be  readily  obtained  since  a  vast 
range  of  drug  usefs  and  nonusers  among 
our  youth  know  where  to  go  and  whom 
to  contact  if  doj^e  is  desired.  Yet,  the 
"pushers"  often  go  on  with  their  activity 
relatively  untouched  by  our  legal  system 
because  they  are  considered  to  be  mere 
lackeys  in  the  narcotics  problem.  In  ad- 
dition, the  rathen  astounding  argiunent 
has  been  advanc^  that  we  should  not 
curtail  the  sale  df  drugs  by  the  "ama- 
teurs" because  th|s  will  encourage  more 
participation  in  diistribution  by  the  "pro- 
fessionals," usually  defined  as  the  crim- 
inal underworld,  who  prefer  the  sale  of 
hard  drugs   with;  the  resultant  bigger 
profits,   to   the   s|de  of  so-called  mild 
drugs. 

If  I  may  be  pjermitted  to  draw  an 
analogy,  our  battld  against  dope  distribu- 
tion is  somewhat  {akin  to  a  rather  gro- 
tesque military  strategy.  It  would  be 
unimaginable  fori  a  battlefield  com- 
mander to  instruct  his  troops  not  to  fire 
upon  the  soldiers  bn  the  other  side  but 
take  aim  only  whsn  an  enemy  general 
came  into  view,  however,  the  drug  at 
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ecution  the  persons  back  of  the  bational 
trafficking  of  dope.  This  would  seem  to  be 
a  matter  of  concentration  by  Federal 
narcotics  agents  since  organized  crime 
enters  the  picture  substantially  and  con- 
trol of  the  activities  of  professional  crime 
syndicates  is  certainly  beyond  the  scope 
of  most  local  police  departments.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  also 
deal  forcefully  with  those  who  represent 
the  Immediate  source  of  narcotics  for 
the  growing  numbers  of  dope  users.  Pro- 
grams have  to  be  developed  that  will 
provide  the  law-enforcement  agencies  in 
States,  cities,  and  rural  areas  the  direc- 
tion they  need  to  eliminate  the  pushers 
that  plague  many  areas  throughout  the 
Nation. 

It  is  fine  to  talk  of  solving  problems 
by  eliminating  their  root  causes,  but  re- 
sponsible action  often  must  be  directed 
toward  meeting  immediate  needs.  The 
drug  abuse  problem  now  gripping  the 
country  demands  dealing  with  some  very 
fundamental  and  obvious  factors.  Fore- 
most, the  problem  cries  out  for  strict 
enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
selling  of  narcotics  and  stiff  sentences 
for  persons  convicted  of  supplying  those 
goods  that  lead  toward  drug  addiction. 
My  argument  finds  backing  in  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Lancaster  New 
Era  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  April  1,  1969. 
I  include  that  editorial  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

HrrriNO  the  "Ptjshirs"  of  Drugs 
Dr.  James  Z.  Appel,  of  Lancaster,  a  past 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, put  his  finger  on  elemental  factors  In 
the  campus  drug  symposium  made  up  mainly 
of  educators  Monday  at  Hershey. 

Dr.  Appel  called  for  strengthening  the  laws 
against  the  sellers  of  the  drugs — the  "push- 
ers" who  make  a  living  by  encouraging  others 
to  take  drugs. 

The  "pushers,"  whom  Dr.  Appel  called  the 
"dregs  of  society,"  do  best  financially  with 
those  to  whom  drug  use  becomes  habitual. 
The  "pusher"  commits  crime  himself,  and 
leads  to  commission  of  crimes  by  the  habit- 
ual users,  who  will  steal  or  rob  to  get  the 
cash  to  buy  the  drugs. 

A  start  can  be  made  on  Dr.  Appel's  pro- 
posal In  the  Legislature  of  our  own  Com- 
monwealth. Lawmakers  and  p>ollce  can  review 
the  present  laws  to  see  how  they  can  be 
made  tougher. 

A  national  review  is  also  highly  timely, 
since  organized  crime  operates  across  state 
borders  and  "pushers"  are  often  merely  at 
the  end  of  a  long  s3mdlcate  line. 

Dr.  Appel  made  a  number  of  pertinent 
points  in  his  speech.  To  educators,  he  en- 
trusted the  mission  of  finding  out  why  stu- 
dents use  drugs,  and  what  the  schools  can 
do  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  problem. 

No  sector  of  society  can  stay  aloof  from 
seeking  solutions.  If  there  Is  to  be  any  im- 
provement, everyone  interested  in  youth,  and 
In  the  future  of  the  nation,  should  become 
Involved  In  the  battle. 
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mortal  Church,  342  Stanford  area  scien- 
tists and  engineers  signed  a  statement 
expressing  deep  concern  over  the  pend- 
ing deployment  of  an  anti-balllstlc-mis- 
slle  system. 

The  petition  was  signed  primarily  by 
scientists  and  engineers  as  indicated  by 
the  following  breakdown  of  signatures: 

Physics    88 

Biology    52 

Chemistry 23 

Engineering   43 

Mathematics  and  computer  sciences 18 

Medical  science 17 

These  figures  Include  104  faculty  mem- 
bers and  postdoctoral  fellows,  109  grad- 
uate students,  and  54  industrial  engi- 
neers and  scientists.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
tills  expression  of  public  and  professional 
concern  should  be  taken  into  careful 
consideration  and  it  is  for  this  reason  I 
Include  the  following  petition  In  the 
Record : 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Palo 
Alto-Stanford  scientific  community,  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  the  use  of  limited 
resources  in  unproductive  and  unnecessary 
military  expenditures. 

In  particular,  we  stand  strongly  against 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  Antiballiatic 
system. 

Deployment  of  Sentinel  will  most  certainly 
lead  to  a  drastic  acceleration  of  the  arms 
race. 

Deployment  of  Sentinel  will  waste  billions 
of  dollars  which  are  sorely  needed  elsewhere. 

Deployment  of  Sentinel  Is  questionable  on 
purely  technical  grounds. 

The  problems  of  society — over-population, 
pollution,  education,  hunger  and  urban  re- 
development— should  be  given  greater  pri- 
ority at  this  time  than  the  construction  of 
the  Sentinel  system. 

We  urge  you  to  direct  yotar  energles^  against 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  Antlballistlc 
Missile  System. 


Ajml  16,  1969 


INVOCATION  OFFERED  BY  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION  NATIONAL 
CHAPLAIN  C.  J.  OLANDER,  AT  THE 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRA- 
TION OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION, 
ON  MARCH  15,  1969,  AT  THE 
SHERATON-PARK  HOTEL 


STANFORD  SCIENTISTS  AGAINST 
ABM  DEPLOYMENT 


tack  has  been  w|iged  utilizing   almost 


precisely  that  klnp 
high   time   that  w(e 


of  reasoning.  It  is 
recognize  that  the 


generals  in  drug  traffic  are  only  as  effec 
tive  as  their  troops  |n  the  field. 

I  do  not  mean  tc(  imply  that  we  should 
reduce  our  efforts  to  weed  out  for  pros- 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  4  at  a  convention  on 
science  in  society  in  the  Stanford  Me- 


Hon.G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  privileged  to  attend  the  50th  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  American 
Legion  on  March  15,  1969.  at  which  time 
I  heard  the  national  chaplain.  Rev.  C.  J. 
Olander,  of  Tchula,  Miss.,  deliver  the 
invocation.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
timely  and  eloquent  prayer  with  my 
colleagues  at  this  time: 

Invocation  Oftered  by  the  National  Chap- 
lain, Reverend  C.  J.  Olander,  of  the 
American  Legion 

Almighty  God,  Our  Heavenly  Father  we 
are  grateful  to  Thee  for  the  men  and  women 
whose  love  for  Freedom  and  Justice,  whose 
vision  of  a  nation  of  free  men,  and  whose 
willingness  to  sacrifice  themselves  and  aU 
they  possessed  to  bring  Into  existence  "a 
nation  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people."  Their  faith  In  Thee  and  In  the 
principles  of  Truth  and  Righteousness  has 


made  the  United  States  of  America  the  great- 
est nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  thank  Thee  for  those  of  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  who  have  paid  the  In- 
stallment due  to  preserve  for  posterity  the 
freedom  they  Inherited.  We  would  not  for- 
get our  sons  and  daxighters  who  tire  now 
on  foreign  soil  In  defense  of  Freedom's 
Cause. 

We  pray,  this  evening,  for  all  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  reeponslbility  of  leading 
this  nation.  Give  a  double  portion  of  Thy 
wisdom  and  understanding  and  power  to 
President  Nixon,  to  Vice-President  Agnew, 
and  to  all  who  work  with  them  In  admin- 
istering the  aSalrs  of  state,  to  the  members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  who 
make  our  laws;  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  interpret  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  enacted;  and  to 
all  who  serve  In  offices  of  lesser  Importance. 
Today,  Our  Father,  there  Is  uneasiness  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  war  In  South  Vietnam 
Is  of  great  concern  to  our  people.  In  our 
homeland  there  is  misunderstanding,  con- 
fusion, prejudice,  and  hatred  which  multi- 
ply our  problems.  Some  of  our  people  are 
afraid  and  are  ready  to  succumb  to  the 
enemies  of  Freedom. 

Help  us  to  know  that  our  nation  has  al- 
ways had  problems.  Help  us  also,  to  know 
that  those  who  preceded  us  on  the  scene  of 
action  accepted  their  problems  as  challenges 
calling  for  their  best  thought  and  effort  In 
making  the  United  States  of  America  a  bet- 
ter and  greater  nation.  Give  courage  and 
strength  to  the  last  one  of  us  In  this  hour  of 
testing.  ■" 

We  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  the  American 
Legion,  the  largest  and  most  effective  Vet- 
erans organization  on  earth.  For  her  fifty 
years  of  100%  Americanism  we  are  humbly 
proud.  Forgive  her  If  she  has  failed  Thee. 
Help  her  this  evening  to  begin  the  next 
fifty  years  in  Thy  name  and  for  Thy  glory 
in  "Service  to  God  and  Country." 

Throughout  our  history  the  United  States 
has  given  consideration  to  her  veterans.  For 
twenty-five  years,  now.  our  nation  has  en- 
deavored as  never  before  to  show  her  ap- 
preciation to  the  veterans,  their  widows  and 
orphans.  This  could  not  have  been  done  but 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  StaWls.  For 
this  great  service  we  are  truly  grateful. 

We  are  here  to  honor  this  the  greatest 
legislative  body  In  the  world's  history  with 
this  banquet  given  by  our  aggressive  and 
effective  National  Commander  Doyle.       - 

Long  live  the  United  States  of  America 
and   the   American   Legion. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  loves  us  and 
Inspires  vis  to  greater  "service  to  God  and 
country   we   pray.  Amen. 


LABOR  COURTS:  A  RECIPE  FOR 
DELAY  AND  DENIAL  OF  JUSTICE 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  Member  of  this  House 
knows  of  the  concerted  drive  to  replace 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  with 
so-called  labor  courts.  I  think  that 
everyone  should  know  that  tills  campaign 
is  being  conducted  and  financed  by  some 
of  the  Nation's  biggest  corporations,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I 
seriously  doubt  that  a  combine  like  that 
can  really  hope  to  be  believable  as  the 
protector  and  defender  of  worker's  rights. 
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Their  basic  aim,  I  believe,  is  to  weaken 
and  restrict  the  right  of  workers  to  join 
unions — and  to  bargain  collectively  on 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions 
with  their  employers.  Anyone  who  tliinks 
otherwise  should  read  "Labor  Courts:  A 
Recipe  for  Delay  and  Denial  of  Justice," 
an  article  appearing  recently  in  the  Ad- 
vance, the  official  newspaper  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
APL-CIO.  The  article  is  as  follows: 
Labor  Courts:  A  Recipe  for  Delay  and 
Denial  of  Justice 
(Note. — The  Idea  sounds  reasonable,  but 
It's  filled  with  booby  traps — so  unions  op- 
pose It. ) 

The  nation's  labor  laws  spell  out  the  pol- 
icy of  acceptable  conduct  In  labor- manage- 
ment relations.  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  Interprets  these  rules  and  de- 
cides whether  unions  and  employers  are 
cpmplylng  with  them. 

If  they  are  not.  the  board  seeks  to  remedy 
the  situation  either  through  an  agreement 
between  the  parties  or  through  its  decisions 
which  are  enforceable  In  the  federal  courts. 
The  board  Is  now  under  a  concerted  attack 
by  groups  of  employers  who  want  to  abolish 
it.  These  employers  are  unhappy  with  some 
of  the  decisions  the  board  has  been  making — 
and  propose  that  the  five-member  board 
be  replaced  by  a  permanent  United  States 
Labor  Court. 

On  the  surface,  this  seems  to  have  the 
tinge  of  reasonableness.  Oiu"  Judiciary  Is 
highly  respected  and  such  a  legal  tribunal 
could  be  expected  to  apply  fair  and  reasoned 
Judgments  In  the  settlement  of  conflicts 
in  the  labor-management  arena. 

But  If  you  pursue  the  matter  further,  the 
real  purpose  of  the  management  effort  and 
the  effect  It  would  have  on  labor  relations 
show  through  clearly.  The  imposition  of  a 
labor  court  over  the  conduct  of  unions  and 
employers  would  only  lead  to  a  delay  and 
even  denial  of  Justice — particularly  for 
workers   and   unions. 

These  employer  organizations  staging  the 
attack  on  the  board  make  no  secret  that 
this  Is  the  broadest  combined  effort  they 
have  ever  made. 

A  big  business  drive 
It  is  a  Joint-  campaign  conducted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
'and  actively  supported  by  many  of  the 
nation's  biggest  corporations.  The  strategy 
is  being  devised  by  the  big  public  relations 
firm  of  Hill  &  Knowlton,  which  is  seeking 
to  win  public  support  for  the  labor  court 
proposal. 

The  campaign  Is  built  around  the  theme 
that  the  NLRB  has  a  "pro-union"  bias.  Un- 
der the  past  two  Democratic  administra- 
tions, the  charges  claim,  the  five-member 
agency  has  moved  to  deny  management 
rights"  to  resist  union  organizing,  bargain- 
ing demands,  picketing  and  other  areas  of 
potential  confilct.  It  Is  being  deliberately 
directed  at  the  public  to  win  support  for  a 
package  of  so-called  "labor  law  reform"  pro- 
posals. 

In  attacking  the  board  and  Its  decisions, 
the  businessmen  and  their  public  relations 
advisers  failed  to  point  out  that  a  great 
majority  (80  percent)  of  the  board's  rulings 
have  been  upheld  by  the  courts.  In  those 
highly  controversial  cases  that  have  gone  all 
the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  NLRB 
has  been  sustained  In  its  judgment  in  all 
nine  decisions  that  have  been  reviewed  In 
the  last  two  terms. 

Why,  then,  do  these  management  groups 
seek  a  new  legal  tribunal  to  interpret  the 
labcnr  laws? 

Presumably,  a  reasoning  Judicial  body 
would  reach  similar  conclusions,  since  its 
decisions   would   be   made    from   the    same 
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trilogy  of  labor  laws — the  1935  Wagner  Act 
and  the  two  subsequent  laws  that  amended 
it  in  some  respects,  the  1947  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  the  Landrum-Grlffin  Act  passed  In  1969. 

The  provisions  In  these  laws  guiding  the 
behavior  of  unions  and  employers  are.  In- 
deed, highly  complex.  While  they  provide 
guidelines  lor  the  board,  each  specific  case 
that  reaches  the  NLRB  has  speelal  condi- 
tions that  require  Individual  examination 
and  interpretation. 

The  board  does  not  claim  its  decisions  are 
Incontestlble,  or  that  Its  Judgments  are  not 
sometimes  in  error. 

the  NLRB  IS  FAIR 

But  the  record  of  the  current  NLRB  sup- 
ports its  claim  of  Impartial  administration 
of  a  major  federal  statute.  Indeed,  it  is  an 
astounding  record  of  accomplishment. 

Each  year,  the  NLRB  processes  over  30.000 
unfair  labor  practice  and  representation 
cases.  Each  one  represents  a  potential  labor 
dispute,  but  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
cases  are  quickly  and  peacefully  resolved  by 
agreement  between  the  parties.  Of  the  17,000 
unfair  labor  practice  cases  received  by  the 
board  each  year,  over  90  percent  are  settled 
without  extended  controversy. 

The  rights  of  employers,  unions  and  work- 
ers alike  are  protected  by  the  board  through 
Its  procedures. 

The  board  Is  responsible  for  administering 
the  canons  of  labor  law  which,  essentially, 
protect  employees  in  the  right  to  Join  unions 
and  bargain  collectively — or  to  refrain  from 
such  activities  If  they  choose.  The  law  speci- 
fies "unprotected  activities"  dealing  with  Il- 
legal strikes  and  other  subjects  that  may  be- 
come unfair  labor  practice  complaints  by  an 
employer. 

An  employer.  In  turn,  commits  an  unfair 
labor  practice  If  he  attempts  to  interfere 
with  or  restrain  employees  In  the  exercise  of 
their  rights,  refuses  to  bargain  collectively 
or  attempts  to  encourage  or  discourage  mem- 
bership In  unions. 

In  addition  to  handling  complaints  of  un- 
fair labor  practices,  the  NLRB  also  conducts 
approximately  8.200  secret  ballot  elections 
each  year  among  employees  to  determine 
whether  they  want  to  be  represented  by  a 
union  for  collective  bargaining. 

This  Is  an  enormous  work-load  for  the  la- 
bor agency,  but  it  Is  structured  to  process 
the  cases  as  quickly  as  possible.  An  inde- 
pendent General  Counsel's  office  determines 
whether  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge  has 
sufficient  grounds  to  take  It  to  the  board. 
NLRB  trial  examiners  then  process  these 
complaints  for  ajudlcatlon  by  the  five-mem- 
ber board. 

In  recent  years,  the  agency  has  made  de- 
termined efforts  to  speed  up  Its  case  han- 
dling, with  some  success.  But  it  still  may  take 
two  years  or  more  for  a  decision  to  be  handed 
down.  Court  api)eals  may  further  delay  legal 
redress. 

"Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied"  Is  an 
adage  that  takes  on  sjjeclal  pertinence  when 
you  consider  the  years  of  litigation  carried 
on  by  employers  seeking  to  frustrate  the 
Judgments  against  their  conduct.  Some  cor- 
porations have  earned  unenviable  reputa- 
tions for  such  conduct — Rutter-Rex.  Kohler 
Corp.,  Deerlng-MUUken  and  J.  P.  Stevens 
are  examples. 

NEW     BURDENS    FOR    UNIONS"" 

But  management's  ability  to  side-step  rem- 
edies for  violations  of  the  labor  laws  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  NLRB  were  to  be 
replaced  by  a  labor  court. 

Under  board  procedures,  when  a  complain- 
ant files  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge,  the 
case  Is  taken  over  by  the  Regional  Director, 
who  Is  part  of  the  General  Counsel's  office. 
His  office  not  only  Investigates  the  situation, 
but  also  carries  on  the  legal  case  before  the 
board  If  It  is  determined  that  a  possible 
violation  has  occurred. 

But  If  such  a  complaint  Is  made  before   a 
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labor  court,  the 
charge  would  fall 


burden  of  proceeslng  the 
on  the  employee,  the  em- 


ployer or  the  union.  In  the  case  of  the  Indi- 
vidual worker  ob  small  local  unions,  this 
would  Inevitably  discourage  him  from  pur- 
suing remedies  f^om  the  court  because  he 
would  lack  the  ftnanclal  resources  to  hire 
the  legal  talent  tp  prosecute  the  case. 

Union,  too.  wo\^ld  be  heavily  burdened  by 
such  a  procedure,: lacking  both  the  resources 
and  staff  that  an  employer  could  provide  for 
the  courtroom  tedt.  In  addition,  such  an  In- 
vestment In  funps  and  manpower  would 
clearly  divert  unions  from  their  principal 
goals  of  organlzlmg  and  collective  bargain- 
ing. I 

There  are  oth*:  telling  arguments  that 
refute  the  effectiteness  o^  a  labor  court  as 
an  administrator  ^f  our  labor  laws.  While  the 
delays  in  case-baiidUng  before  the  board  are 
too  long,  these  delays  would  be  of  short  du- 
ration compared  *wlth  the  time  that  case- 
processing  would  take  before  a  labor  ocurt. 

Experience  in  processing  the  labor  laws 
through  the  years  '  vould  also  be  lost.  Through 
the  extensive  handling  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases  at  the  NLRB,  the  staff  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  offlce  has  developed  an  ex- 
pertise sir  the  Inlrlcacies  of  the  statutes — 
as  "well  «8-on  the  practices  of  those  whose 
cases  appear  befoi  e  the  labor  agency. 

Such  experience  Is  invaluable  In  the  proc- 
essing of  cases  and  could  not  be  matched 
within  any  reasonable  period  by  those  who 
would  be  required  to  argue  their  cases  be- 
fore a  labor  court. 

BIG   DtlVE  THIS   YEAB 

Despite  the  Judgments  of  many  disinter- 
ested experts  on  &e  harmful  effects  that  a 
labor  coiirt  would  pave  in  the  labor  relations 
fleld,  supporters  df  the  management  cam- 
paign are  pushing  legislation  in  the  91st 
Congress  to  create  kuch  a  court. 

A  measure  intniduced  by  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Grlffln  (R-Mlch.)  would  establish  a  United 
States  Labor  Court  of  15  Judges,  appointed 
for  a  20-year  per  od.  Griffin's  27-page  bill 
sets  up  procedur<s  to  terminate  the  full 
range  of  activities  i  if  the  ^fLRB  and  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  offlc;;  they  ^ould  be  replaced 
by  the  court  and  an  administrator.  Labor 
coiirt  decisions  imuld  also  be  appealed 
through  the  JudlciM  structure. 

Under  this  leglsatlon,  the  death-knell  of 
the  NLRB  would  bd  sounded  180  days  after  It 
was  approved.  As  the  measure  says,  "on  the 
effective  date  of  tils  act.  proceedings  pend- 
ing before  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  or  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  Itself  shall 
be  suspended  and  thereafter  transferred  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Labor  Coi  irt . 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
been  a  notably  fulr  administrator  of  the 
employees,  employers  and 
To  abolish  the  agency  In 
favor  of  a  labor  ccurt  would  be  to  create  a 
great  Imbalance  against  workers  and  labor 
unions. 

The  wheels  of  Justice  would  grind  to  a  halt. 


labor  statutes — for 
labor  unions  alike 


STOP    CENSUS 


PRIVACY    INVASION 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

ILLINOIS 


OP 


IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday 
Mr.  McCLORY 


April  16,  1969 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 


many  occasions  ivhen  the  responsible 
elements  of  the  American  press  are 
able  to  comment  with  great  objectivity 
on  controversial  ssues  facing  the  U.S. 
Congress. 
The  issue  of  conpulsory  responses  to 
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a  detailed  questionnaire  proposed  to  be 
circulated  by  the  Census  Bureau  next 
year  has  provided  press  objectivity  in  the 
case  of  an  editorial  of  the  Waukegan 
News-Sun,  of  which  P.  Ward  Just  Is  the 
editor  and  publisher. 

This  reputable  dally  newspaper  has 
produced  a  logical  and  meaningful  edi- 
torial, in  which  the  individual's  right  of 
pnVacy  is  given  priority  over  the  Censios 
Bureau's  effort  to  require  a  mandatory 
response  to  the  120  questions  which  the 
Census  Bureau  proposes  to  present  to 
more  than  200  million  Americans  next 
year. 

I  commend  this  significant  editorial  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress; 

[Prom  the  Waukegan   (111.)    News-Sun, 

Apr.   12,   1969] 

Stop  Census  Privacy  Invasion 

In  the  past  few  sessions  of  Congress,  nu- 
merous bills  have  been  Introduced  to  prevent 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  from  requiring  an- 
swers to  questions  considered  to  be  an  Inva- 
sion of  privacy. 

The  Betts  bill  (H.R.  3779)  has  emerged  as 
the  best  of  the  lot,  and  we  hope  It  Is  speedily 
approved. 

The  bill  Is  sponsored  by  Rep.  Jackson  Betts, 
R-Ohlo.  along  with  Illinois  Republican  Rob- 
ert McClory  and  others,  and  would  limit  re- 
quired answers  to  only  six  of  the  120  census 
questions. 

Federal  censuses  are  provided  for  In  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  and  their  main  purpose  Is 
to  guide  House  reapportionment  to  reflect 
the  g^'owth  of  the  nation  and  population 
movement. 

However,  they  have  been  slowly  expanded 
over  the  years,  largely  at  the  request  of  mar- 
keting research  firms,  to  Include  questions 
ranging  far  beyond  the  basic  concept  of 
population  count. 

Lf  the  Betts  bill  Is  defeated,  the  1970  census 
win  require  statements  of  personal  Income 
from  all  sources,  property  value  and  rent 
paid,  and  marital  status.  Including  number 
of  marriages,  their  dates  and  divorce  Infor- 
mation. 

It  win  also  require  Information  on  house- 
hold appliances,  number  of  cars,  place  of 
parents'  birth,  and  whether  you  share  your 
bathroom  with  someone  else. 

Persons  who  refuse  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions will  expose  themselves  to  a  flne  of  $100 
and  60-day  imprisonment.  The  penalty  for 
willfully  giving  false  Information  is  $500  and 
Imprisonment  for  one  year. 

Congressmen  Betts  and  McClory  have  been 
Joined  by  more  than  100  representatives  In 
sponsoring  a  bill  which  would  allow  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  to  ask  anything  It  wants,  but 
would  limit  required  answers  to  questions  In 
only  six  categories: 

"1.  Name  and  address.  2,  relationship  to 
head  of  household.  3,  sex.  4,  date  of  birth. 
5,  marital  status.  6,  visitors  In  home  at  the 
time  of  census." . 

The  bill  would  also  eliminate  the  threat 
of  Imprisonment,  but  would  leave  the  flnes 
at  $100  and  $500. 

According  to  Rep.  McClory,  marketing  re- 
search Arms  which  make  use  of  the  Bureau's 
statistical  Information  are  opposing  the 
Betts  bill.  They  claim  that  only  1  per  cent 
of  the  population  would  refuse  to  answer  the 
questions  if  it  were  mandatory,  whereas  20 
per  cent  would  refuse  if  it  were  voluntary, 
thus  reducing  statistical  validity. 

As  McClory  has  said,  "These  argiiments 
are  persuasive,  but  they  do  little  to  Justify 
the  census  taker's  Invasion  of  the  Individu- 
al's right  of  privacy. 

"Even  assurances  that  the  census  Infor- 
mation will  be  kept  confidential  are  not  too 
convincing  when  It  is  realized  that  leaks  of 
confidential  Information  from  other  govern- 
mental agencies  have  occurred  In  the  past." 
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We  agree,  and  we  add  that  the  government 
is  not,  and  should  not  be  in  the  marketing 
research  business.  Those  who  are  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  a  free  ride  on  the  Census 
Bureau's  back. 


REPORT  FROM  YOUR 
CONGRESSMAN 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 


or    FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keep- 
ing with  my  policy  of  sending  newsletters 
to  my  constituents,  the  following  Is  my 
newsletter  of  April  1969  I  intend  to  send 
to  my  constituents  tomorrow.  I  insert  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

April  1969. 
Dear  Friend  :  New  committee  assignment — 
Ways  and  Means:  Shortly  after  the  91st  Con- 
gress convened,  I  was  elected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  House  to  the  one 
vacant  seat  on  the  Important  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Since  all  tax  legislation 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, this  committee,  through  its  Jurisdic- 
tion over  tax  matters.  Is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  responsible  committees  in  the 
Congress. 

Ways  and  Means  is  also  responsible  for  a 
broad  range  of  legislation  affecting  most 
citizens  Including  social  security,  medicare, 
tariffs.  International  trade  agreements,  wel- 
fare, and  the  national  debt  celling.  The 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee  have 
an  especially  important  role  In  the  organi- 
zation of  Congress  as  they  select  all  other 
Democrats  for  their  committee  assignments. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  a  good 
assignment  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
on  tax  reform  and  other  vital  matters  before 
the  committee. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  working  on 
tax  reform:  The  inequities  and  unfair  pref- 
erences in  our  Federal  Income  Tax  laws 
become  more  noticeable  each  day.  Congress 
has  delayed  tax  reform  too  long.  Glaring  tax 
loopholes  enable  many  high  Income  people 
and  organizations  to  avoid  paying  any  income 
tax.  In  1967,  155  people  filed  tax  returns  on 
adjusted  gross  incomes  of  more  than  $200,000 
and  did  not  pay  one  penny  of  Income  tax. 
Included  in  this  group  were  21  people  with 
annual  Incomes  In  excess  of  1  million  dollars. 
One  very  wealthy  widow  with  annual  Interest 
income  from  tax  free  bonds  of  $1,500,000  did 
not  even  have  to  file  a  tax  return  while  her 
gardener  had  to  pay  $350  Income  tax  on  his 
$5000  wage. 

Under  existing  law,  the  rate  of  taxation  Is 
supposed  to  be  based  primarily  on  the  ability 
to  pay.  An  Individual  taxpayer  In  the  lowest 
tax  bracket  pays  14  percent  of  his  income  in 
taxes;  however,  the  22  largest  oil  refiners 
with  a  combined  net  profit  after  taxes  of 
$5,179  billion  in  1964  paid  only  4  percent  in 
taxes.  The  Atlantic  Oil  Company  had  Income 
of  over  one-half  billion  dollars  from  1962 
through  1967,  but  did  not  pay  one  cent  of 
federal  income  tax. 
Tax  reform  Is  essential  this  year. 
Fairness  and  simplicity  key  to  successful 
tax  reform:  While  there  is  agreement  on 
the  general  need  for  tax  reform,  there  is 
wide  disagreement  on  precisely  what  needs 
to  be  done.  I  think  the  first  priority  should 
be  given  to  legislation  to  more  fairly  dis- 
tribute the  tax  burden.  People  In  approxi- 
mately the  same  economic  circumstances 
should  pay  equal  amounts  of  tax. 

There  should  be  a  minimum  tax  for  all 
persons  with  income  above  a  specified 
amount  such  as  $10,000.  Certainly,  high  In- 
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come  persons  should  not  be  allowed  a  total 
exemption  from  taxation  through  the  use 
of  tax  loopholes  as  we  have  at  the  present. 
In  establishing  a  minimum  tax  rate.  It 
should  be  graduated  on  the  principle  of 
ability  to  pay. 

As  part  of  a  program  to  achieve  tax  fair- 
ness, we  must  consider  not  only  those  who 
pay  too  little  in  relation  to  others,  but  also 
those  who  pay  too  much.  A  maximum  tax 
rate  should  be  established  In  order  that  no 
individual  Is  required  to  pay  more  than 
perhaps  50  percent  of  his  total  income  in 
taxes  to  the  federal  government. 

I  also  support  raising  the  allowable  stand- 
ard deduction  from  10  to  14  percent  and  in- 
creasing the  dollar  limitation  from  $1000  to 
$18000.  This  change  would  greatly  simplify 
the  preparation  of  many  individual  returns, 
eliminate  the  mass  of  records  that  most  peo- 
ple have  to  keep,  and  reduce  the  govern- 
ment's cost  of  processing  tax  returns.  Mak- 
ing the  standard  deduction  more  realistic  is 
certainly  in  the  best  interest  of  both  the 
Individual  taxpayer  and  the  government.  If 
this  recommendation  is  adopted,  upward  of 
80  percent  of  all  taxpayers  would  use  the 
standard  deduction. 

I  am  working  on  other  tax  reforms  to 
Increase  the  $600  individual  exemption,  pro- 
vide better  tax  treatment  for  the  elderly, 
tighten  controls  over  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions, correct  abuses  of  tax  rules  by  "non- 
farmers"  claiming  farm  losses,  and  several 
other  Impoi^nt  changes  in  our  tax  laws. 
Your  comments  and  suggestions  will  be  most 
welcome. 

Congressional  questionnaire  planned:  I 
have  not  sent  you  a  questionnaire  for  the 
first  portion  of  this  Congress  because  the 
new  Administration  has  not  yet  made  major 
legislative  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. As  soon  as  the  Administration's  legis- 
lative program  is  disclosed,  I  will  ask  for 
your  views  on  these  proposals  and  other  is- 
sues of  special  Importance. 

The  response  to  all  of  my  previous  Con- 
gressional Questionnaires  has  been  excellent. 
I  think  they  serve  as  a  very  important  com- 
munication link  that  should  be  kept  open. 

New  congressional  office  opened  in  Plant 
City:  I  have  opened  a  Congressional  Offlce 
in  Plant  City  to  serve  the  growing  needs  of 
the  residents  of  East  Hillsborough  County 
and  the  nine  western  precincts  of  Polk 
County.  The  new  office  is  located  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  HiUsboro  Bank  Build- 
ing at  202  West  Reynolds  Street  in  Plant 
City.  The  telephone  number  is  754-1266.  The 
offlce  will  be  open  from  9:30  a.m.  until  5:30 
p.m.  each  Thursday  and  other  days  if 
needed.  I  plan  to  be  in  the  offlce  in  Plant 
City  as  much  as  possible  when  I  am  not 
required  to  be  in  Washington. 
Sincerely, 

Sam. 


TOWN  OF  EISENHOWER  WOULD 
HAVE  CHALLENGE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   IMSIAI^A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
excellent  newspaper  stories  have  been 
written  about  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower and  more  will  be  written. 

I  would  like  to  share  one  of  these  stor- 
ies with  my  colleagues.  This  was  written 
by  the  fine  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Ben  Cole. 

Cole  recommends  that  a  town  be 
named  for  Eisenhower  but  he  warns  that 
this  town  will  have  to  live  up  to  its  name. 

The  article  follows: 
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Town  Of  Eisenhower  Wotru>  Have 
Challenge 

(By  Ben  Cole) 

Washington. — It  would  be  a  nice  thing 
if  somewhere  in  America  there  could  be  a 
town  called  Eisenhower. 

It  would  be  a  far  better  tribute  to  the  late 
soldler-Preeldent  than  any  other. 

Eisenhower,  USA,  shouldn't  be  a  big, 
crowded  city  but  a  homey  town  with  church 
spires  sticking  up  through  the  hardwood 
trees  and  a  good  basketball  team  the  whole 
town  roots  for. 

Of  course,  most  of  the  towns  in  America 
already  have  names — and  they're  proud  of 
them  and  want  to  keep  them. 

When  the  country  was  expanding  west- 
ward and  new  towns  were  springing  up  like 
mushrooms,  finding  names  for  them  all  was 
a  challenge  If  not  a  chore. 
-  Many  took  their  names  from  some  strong 
men  who  founded  them — hence  places  like 
Logansport,  Sullivan,  CrawfordsvlUe,  etc. 
Some  got  made-up  names  like  Indianapolis 
or  Minneapolis.  A  few  looked  to  a  classical 
age — Athens,  Ithaca,  Syracuse,  Cairo,  Rome, 
Carthage. 

Others  took  their  names  from  geographical 
features — South  Bend.  Crown  Point,  River- 
side. And  the  music  of  foreign  language  re- 
mained to  described  the  features  of  many — 
Terre  Haute,  Buena  Vista,  Montlcello,  Cham- 
pagne. 

Many  new  towns  took  the  names  of  Presi- 
dents out  of  pride  in  the  new  country  and 
the  infant  government — Washington  (every 
state  has  one),  Adams,  JeffersonvlUe.  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  Van  Buren,  Jackson,  Harrison- 
burg, Tyler,  Polk,  Fillmore,  Lincoln  .  .  ." 

In  recent  years  there  have  not  been  many 
new  towns — only  a  few  real  estate  develop- 
ments that  get  named  after  motivational 
psychology — Pine  Manor,  Heather  Hills, 
Cloistered  Woods,  Colonial  Shores,  etc. 

But  if  somewhere  in  America  there  is  a 
neat  and  pretty  town  with  an  ordinary  name 
that  would  like  to  make  of  Itself  a  living 
memorial  to  a  beloved  soldier  and  states- 
man— ^^then  it  ought  to  change  its  name  and 
become  Eisenhower.  And  then  live  up  to  it 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER:  SOLDIER 
AND    STATESMAN 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  text  of  an  article  which  I  wrote  for 
the  local  newspapers  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana : 

Congressional  Corner:  John  Brademas 
Reports  From  Washington 

Pew  Americans  have  been  so  genuinely  re- 
spected and  love.d  not  only  by  their  fellow 
countrymen,  but  by  people  all  over  the  world 
as  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 

Destiny  chose  Dwight  Elsenhower  to  play 
a  leading  role  In  the  drama  of  Twentieth 
Century  history  both  as  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  Allied  Forces  In  World  War  II  and 
as  President  of  the  United  States  for  eight 
years.  He  was  always  equal  to  the  challenge. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  was  a  warm  and  gen- 
erous human  being.  To  millions  of  Americans 
he  was  also  a  symtKDl  of  the  basic  strengths 
and  virtues  of  the  American  character. 

President  Eisenhower  once  said,  "I  come 
from  the  heart  of  America." 

He  did,  and  America  took  him  to  its  heart. 

As  we  mourn  General  Eisenhower's  passing, 
let  our  tribute  to  his  memory  be  a  heightened 
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resolve  to  continue  the  quest  for  peace  which 
dominated  his  extraordinary  career. 

As  one  of  the  greatest  military  leaders  in 
history.  General  Eisenhower  was  all  too  fa- 
miliar with  the  horrors  of  war.  His  experi- 
ences made  him  a  passionate  advocate  of 
peace.  Yet  at  his  final  news  conference,  when 
asked  to  Indicate  what  he  regarded  as  the 
greatest  disappointment  of  his  eight  years 
in  offlce,  he  answered  in  this  way:  "The  big 
disappointment  I  felt  is  one  not  of  mere  inci- 
dent, it  was  the  fact  that  we  could  not  in 
these  eight  years  get  to  the  place  where  we 
could  say  it  now  looks  as  if  permanent  peace 
with  Justice  is  really  in  sight." 

The  Elsenhower  years  were  years  of  cold 
war.  of  armed  peace.  And  no  one  was  better 
situated  than  the  President  who  was  also  a 
general  to  measure  the  effects  upon  the  insti- 
tutions of-  American  democracy  of  a  develop- 
ment which  was  totally  new  to  American 
life — the  growth  of  an  enormous  standing 
military  establishment  in  a  time  of  peace. 

In  his  famous  Farewell  Address  to  the 
American  people  on  January  17.  1961.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  spoke  ^at  some  length  about 
what  he  termed  the  "conjunction  of  an  Im- 
mense military  establishment  and  a  large 
arms  Industry." 

He  solemnly  warned  that  "we  must  not  fall 
to  comprehend  Its  grave  implications."  Here 
Is  President  Eisenhower's  parting  advice  to 
the  American  people: 

■In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted Influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  will  persist. 

"We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this 
combination  endanger  our  liberties  or  dem- 
ocratic processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  Industrial  and  military  machinery 
of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods  and 
goals,  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  pros- 
per together."  ^ 

President  Elsenhower's  statement  seems 
today,  eight  years  later,  to  have  been  truly 
prophetic.  For  we  are  only  beginning  to 
rialize  the  truth  of  his  words.  For  example, 
the  American  people  are  now  being  asked  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  an  expensive  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  which  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  scientists  and  other  experts 
have  criticized  as  useless  or  even  dangerous: 
which  t*iey  warn  would  increase  our  security 
only  minimally.  If  at  all;  and  which  nearly 
everyone  agrees  will  divert  funds  from  vital 
programs  In  our  own  country. 

Moreover,  this  controversy  arises  at  a  time 
when  we  are  learning  that  the  Army  has 
spent  $1  billion  on  developing  a  tank  for 
which  there  is  no  ammunition;  that  the 
costs  of  developing  a  new  Air  Force  transport 
have  exceeded  original  estimates  by  $2  bil- 
lion: and  that  contracts  awarded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  effectively  exempted 
from  the  normal  auditing  processes  of  the 
government. 

Could  such  developments  as  these  be  ex- 
amples of  the  "disastrous  rise  of  misplaced 
power"  of  which  President  Eisenhower 
warned  us? 

Surely  all  of  us  want  a  military  defense 
powerful  enough  to  assure  the  security  of 
the  United  States  against  potential  ene- 
mies— and  so  did  President  Eisenhower. 

But  surely  we  must  also  all  take  to  heart 
President  Eisenhower's  admonition  to  be 
concerned  lest  what  he  described  as  "the 
military  Industrial  complex"  acquire  such 
"unwarranted  Influence"  as  to  "endanger  our 
liberties  or  democratic  processes." 

President  Elsenhower's  plea  for  "an  alert 
and  knowledgeable  citizenry"  that  will  "take 
nothing  for  granted"  may  come  to  be  re- 
garded In  decadfca  ahead  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant legacy  of  wisdom  this  great  man  has 
left  us. 
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THE  STATpS  OF  WOMEN  IN 
GOVERNMENT 


of  the  Algonquin 
Northboro,  Mass., 
year's  awanJ.  My 


need  for  dedicat 
ment  and  with 
how   much   mor 
when   they   are 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    *4AaaACHT7SSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  JOP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  eould  be  nothing  more 
eloquently  said  about  women  in  Govern- 
ment than  the  ijresence  of  the  gracious 
and  capable  gentlewomen  I  see  in  this 
Chamber.  Their  contributions  to  the  de- 
liberations of  Go*'emment  have  been  ex- 
ceptional. They  accomplish  the  work  of 
the  hardest-worUing  men  and  add  some- 
thing more  than  even  the  most  astute  of 
my  male  collea^es  can.  Perhaps  it  is 
their  roles  as  wlives  and  mothers  that 
gives  this  added  dimension  to  their  work 
or  perhaps  it  is  just  that  thing  known 
as  the  "woman'f  viewpoint.'  However, 
I  know  that  I  spetik  for  all  my  colleagues 
when  r  say  that  their  contribution  is 
immeastirable  artd  beneficial  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  Etemocratlt  Women  on  Wheels  of 
Massachusetts  sponsored  a  competition 
for  a  scholarship  award.  The  contest  was 
open  to  all  senior  girls  in  the  State  Pub- 
lic High  Schools.  Each  girl  who  entered 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  status  of  women 
in  Government.   Miss  Barbara  Higgins, 
Regional  High  School, 
was  the  winner  of  this 
.rlgood  friend,  Miss  Mar- 
garet M.  Breen.  scholarship  chairman, 
brought  Miss  Higfins'  essay  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  have  received  permission  to  have 
It  included  in  the  Record. 
Miss  Higgins   understands  the  great 
fd  women  in  Govem- 
eat  discernment  sees 
they  can   contribute 
Active  in  the  political 
arena.  It  gives  meigreat  pleasure  to  share 
this  essay  with  mty  colleagues,  and  par- 
ticxilarly  with  the  gentle  ladies  of  the 
House  who  epitonjize  the  best  attributes 
of  those  women  \^ho  have  taken  valua- 
ble time  in  order  ito  serve  the  Nation. 
The  essay  follows : 
The  Stattts  or  'Women  in  Govkrkment 

(By  Barbs ra  J.  Higgins) 
There  she  sits  In  |a  high-backed  executive 
chair:  her  body  Isj  dwarfed  by  the  seat's 
dimensions.  She  Is  arrayed  In  an  Ul-fltting 
tailored  shirt  with  a  conservative  tie:  her 
shoulders  float  in  a  jacket  of  gray-green 
tweed.  The  anomalj  is  completed  by  a  fluff 
of  smoke  floating  up  from  a  cigar  which  is 
poised  In  her  delicatfc  hand. 

She  is  a  rldiculou^  figure!  This  is  not  the 
role  of  a  woman  inj  government! 

As  woman  at  long  bast  escapes  the  bondage 
of  her  own  apron-strings  to  blossom  in  the 
world  of  politics,  ^he  must  not  lose  the 
charm  and  identity  I  of  her  sex.  She  has  no 
need  to  imitate  the  ^nan  who  has  dominated 
politics  for  so  longJ  Woman  herself  is  en- 
dowed with  an  abiindance  of  vigor,  elo- 
quence, and  stability.  Her  amazing  vitality 
has  been  a  mother  ito  generaUons  of  men. 
She  Is  fully  capable  and  prepared  to  accept 
a  significant  role  la  governing  the  nation. 
In  the  past  man  has  been  Jealously  re- 
luctant to  permit  feminine  ablUty  to  chal- 
lenge his  tradltlona)  monopoly  on  politics. 
The  era  of  colonial  America  has  passed; 
women  are  no  longet  chained  to  their  door- 
steps. They  have  ac^iulred  mobility,  educa- 
tion,   and    employment   opf>ortunitle8   com- 
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parable  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  male.  Women 
ar«  now  educated  with  men,  together  made 
aware  of  governmental  facilities.  Men  and 
women  are  absorbed  together  into  the  fasci- 
nating surge  of  poUtlcal  events. 

The  "emancipated"  woman  has  taken  her 
place  In  the  political  world.  Now  she  is  a 
town  or  county  official,  a  representative,  a 
senator.   Now  she  has   passed   through   the 
processes  of  politics.   She  has  campaigned, 
run,    been    elected,    all    In    the    democratic 
way. — This  woman  wlU  still  be  insecure.  She 
has  earned  the  status  of  an  office  holder;  the 
voters  have  shown  their  respect.  Yet  where 
is  the  confidence  that  should  go  with  it? 
Where  is  the  trust  and  backing  which  an  of- 
fice holder  deserves?   This   woman  has  ac- 
cepted a  status  In  government  so  novel  to 
her  sex  that  she  has  been  put  on  display.  Her 
venture  into  politics  Is  still  so  Impeded  by 
tradition  that  she  becomes  an  example.  The 
"woman    In   government"    is   placed   like   a 
specimen  under  microscopic  view.  Her  move- 
ments may  be  prodded  and  analyzed  In  any 
political   circle.   Observers   are   stUl   curious 
about  the  feminine  presence  in  politics.  The 
woman  Is  set  up  as  in  a  glass  case,  scrutinized 
not  because  she  holds  an  office,  but  because 
she  is  a  woman.  She  exemplifies  all  women 
in  goveriunent.  If  she  falls,  all  women  fall; 
!f  she  achieves,  all  women  gain  an  essential 
bit  of  respect.  This  woman  must  be  strong 
and  brave  with  an  enormous  love  of  mankind. 
The  woman  does  not  have  to  hold  a  govern- 
ment office  In  order  to  satisfy  her  political 
enthusiasm.    Her    presence    is    essential    in 
other  areas  of  Infiuence.  Her  energy  might 
stimulate  a  campaign  or  activate  a  political 
party.  By  voting  she  exercises  the  most  sacred 
right  of  a  democracy.  She  Is  able  to  study  a 
candidate's  qualifications  and  Inform  other 
voters  in  that  regard.  As  an  interested,  irate, 
or   satisfied    citizen,   she   may   petition   and 
correspond  with  public  officials;  senators  and 
congressmen  are  all  too  often  neglected.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  role  of  the  woman  Is  that 
which  she  comes  by  most  naturally,  that  is. 
the  role  of  a  wife  and  mother.  Prom  this  par- 
ticular vantage  point,  she  can  instill  In  her 
family  a  deep  pride  in  country,  a  trust  in 
government,  and  a  vibrant  belief  that  every 
man  possesses  a  unique,  sacred  personality. 
Today  the  world  is  trembling,  frightened 
by  the  shadow  of  bitterness,  prejudice,  vio- 
lence. Devices  of  destruction  now  terrify  their 
creators.  War  destroys  the  respect  of  man; 
lives  are  shattered,  dreams  destroyed.  Young 
men  lose  faith  in  a  country  which  teaches 
them  to  kill.  Love  is  an  unknown  quantity; 
peace,  an  intangible  vision.  Natural  disasters 
ravage  the  earth  leaving  thousands  homeless 
and  starving.  Beauty  and  natural  resources 
are    squandered    and    destroyed.    Campuses 
erupt  in  protest;  violence  Is  repaid  with  vio- 
lence. Prophets  of  love  and  prophets  of  doom 
are   equally   Ignored.    Nations   cry;    there    Is 
no  one  to  hear  the  agony  of  their  suffering. 
If  government  is  a  faltering  child,  flounder- 
ing in  a  sea  of  turmoil,  then  swirling  amid 
the  turmoil  is  an  abundance  of  kindness  and 
sincere   concern.-^Perhaps   a   woman's   out- 
stretched hand  would  not  correct  the  world, 
but  It  may   provide  sufficient  faith   to  stir 
new  life  and  hope. 


April  16,  1969 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  JOUR- 
NAL TAKES  STAND  ON  NATIONAL 
PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  their  April  issue,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  cites  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  why  Congress  and  the 


State  legislatures  should  be  cautious  in 
considering  the  idea  of  a  nationwide 
Presidential  primary. 

To  call  attention  to  the  "serious  major 
objections"  which  they  cite,  I  insert  be- 
low the  lead  editorial  from  the  current 
issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal: 

A  Nationwide  Pkesidential  Primary? 
With  Congress  and  the  state  legUlaturee 
In  session,  we  shall  be  hearing  more  about 
state  and  national  Presidential  primaries.  At 
present,  many  states  have  Presidential  pri- 
maries, some  no  more  than  popularity  con- 
tests, some  with  varied  effects  on  nominating 
convention  delegates.  These  primaries  are 
widely  scattered  as  to  dates,  entered  by  can- 
didates only  on  a  limited  or  selective  basis, 
sometimes  avoided  altogether,  inconclusive! 
Inordinately  expensive  and  available  seriously 
only  to  those  who  can  command  vast  cam- 
paign funds.  Imagine  such  a  primary  In  each 
of  the  fifty  states! 

Hence  there  is  a  revival  of  discussion  about 
a  national  Presidential  primary  for  the  nom- 
ination of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  the  idea.  Con- 
stitutional amendments  to  bring  about  a  na- 
tional primary  in  varying  forms  have  been 
before  the  Congress  during  all  Its  recent  ses- 
sions, Including  the  present  one.  But  the  Idea 
seems  to  gain  more  public  attention  during 
and  immediately  after  Presidential  election 
years. 

A  national  Presidential  primary  is  subject 
to  serious  major  objections.  First,  there  Is  the 
virtually  prohlbiOve  cost  of  conducting  a 
coast-to-coast  primary  campaign.  Injecting  a 
nationwide  Presidential  primary  ahead  of 
the  general  election  Itself  would  require  can- 
didates to  get  financial  backing  of  such  large 
proportions  that  the  public  might  fear,  and 
rightly  so.  that  the  candidates  would  be  un- 
duly beholden  to  their  moneyed  benefactors. 
Edward  S.  Corwin,  long-time  professor  of  gov- 
ernment at  Princeton  and  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  dean  of  modern  political 
scientists,  wrote  In  Tfie  Presidency  Today; 
"Indeed,  the  national  primary,  instead  of 
being  a  democratic  device,  would  be  anti- 
democratic, because  it  woiUd  limit  candidates 
to  those  few  who  could  command  the  big 
money  required  In  the  campaign." 

Second,  there  is  the  threat  to  the  health 
of  the  candidates.  During  the  1968  campaign 
we  saw  headlines  such  as:  "Humphrey  Or- 
dered To  Rest"  and  "Nixon  Tired  and  Rest- 
ing". Add  to  these  strains  the  pressures  of  a 
national  Presidential  primary  Just  ahead  of 
the  general  election  campaign,  for  there 
could  hardly  be  a  let-up  between  the  two 
events,  and  there  would  be  a  system  that 
might  shorten  the  lives  of  the  candidates 
The  use  of  television  would  not  eliminate  the 
burden  of  Innxunerable  personal  appearances 
throughout  the  country.  The  1968  campaign 
certainly  proved  this  point. 

Third,  as  stated  by  Professor  Corwin, 
"equally  serious  is  the  prospect  that  a  na- 
tional primary  would  have  a  devastating  ef- 
fect on  party  cohesion".  A  national  Presiden- 
tial primary  might  vlrtuaUy  destroy  respon- 
sible party  government  and  put  an  end  to 
our  effective  two-party  system.  If  one  be- 
lieves that  party  government,  and  especially 
our  two-party  government,  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  free  institutions,  then  any- 
thing that  weakens  two-party  government, 
as  a  nationwide  Presidential  primary  might, 
should  be  avoided. 

If  one  believes  that  good  government  rests 
on  sound  principles  and  policies  as  espoiwed 
broadly  by  organized  poUtlcal  parties,  then  it 
becomes  plain  that  "voting  for  the  man"  In- 
stead of  the  party's  choice  of  a  man  tends  to 
weaken  party  government  and  ultimately 
leads  to  government  by  individuals,  which  in 
the  wrong  hands  could  lead  to  dictatorship. 
Good  government  does  rest  on  sound  prin- 
ciples and  policies  as  espoused  broadly  by 
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organized  political  partlea.  Might  It  not  be 
said  that  every  qualified  voter  shoiild  have 
gome  political  convictions  and  a  party  affilia- 
tion? To  be  an  adherent  of  a  political  party, 
one  need  not  agree  with  everything  that  a 
party  espouses  at  any  particular  Juncture  U  It 
generally  and  preponderantly  expresses  one's 
political  stance.  The  least  effective  producer 
of  good  government  is  the  person  who  ig- 
nores political  discussions  during  a  cam- 
paign and  forms  his  views  by  the  Image  he 
prefers  on  the  last  day  or  two  before  the 
election   by   watching  television. 

Party  strength  begins  at  the  grasarootai — 
the  precinct  level.  That  point  of  beginning 
Involves  thousands  of  persons  in  the  demo- 
cratic processes  of  government.  Everyone  Is 
free  to  ptartlclpate  at  that  level  either  as  a 
candidate  or  a  voter.  One  who  Ignores  or 
shuns  this  process  is  hardly  In  a  position  to 
criticize  the  end  results  of  the  process.  And 
one  who  does  participate,  but  is  disappointed 
with  the  results,  should  be  willing  to  accept 
defeat  and  resolve  to  work  for  victory  an- 
other day.  The  two-party  system  has  Its 
faults,  but  It  Is  the  best  we  have  devised  so 
far,  and  we  shoiUd  resolve  to  keep  It  healthy 
and  strong. 

The  divisive  effect  of  a  party's  Presidential 
prunary  was  foreshadowed  In  the  last  elec- 
tion. Even  though  the  primaries  were  mere 
state  affairs.  It  was  hard,  after  the  conven- 
tion, to  enlist  for  the  winner  of  the  nonUna- 
tion  the  strength  of  those  who  had  worked 
hard  in  the  primaries  for  the  loser. 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS-m-POLrnCS 
WEEKEND 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CAUVOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
city  of  Hawthorne  for  proclaiming  the 
weekend  of  April  11  to  13  as  National 
Teachers-in-Politics  Weekend.  This  is 
part  of  a  program  urging  teachers  to 
become  more  Interested  and  involved  in 
our  political  process.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  Association  for  Better  Citizenship, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  California  Teach- 
ers Association.  I  would  like  to  include 
the  proclamation  as  a  part  of  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Pbocu^mation 

Whereas  the  teachers  of  Hawthorne,  Cali- 
fornia, members  of  the  California  Teachers 
Association  and  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, to  lift  the  understanding  of  teach- 
ers about  the  need  for  teacher  involvement 
in  politics,  and  to  Inspire  them  to  be  In- 
volved, have  urged  adoption  of  a  proclama- 
tion for  National  Teachers-In-PoUtlcs  Week- 
end; and 

Wbarcas,  It  U  their  wish  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  the  new  programs 
and  poUtlcal  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers;  and  oommunltles  will  benefit  when 
all  educators  accept  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  poUtlcal  citizenship,  becattse  in 
so  doing,  educators  will  be  contributing  that 
which  every  citizen  owes  to  self-government; 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  their  plan  to  make  organized 
teacher  power  visible  where  It  really  counts, 
where  the  results  really  get  tabulated  In  the 
halls  of  congress.  In  the  state  capltols.  In 
city  and  town  council  chambers; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Gregory  Page,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Hawthorne,  California,  do  here- 
by proclaim  AprU  11-13,  1969,  "National 
Teachers-In-PoUtlcs  Weekend."  and  do  caU 
attention  to  the  new  programs  of  political 
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awareness  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  mem- 
bers which  lead  to  Individual  participation 
and  possible  membership  In  political  par- 
ties of  their  choice;  and  that  teachers  fulfill 
one  of  the  best  functions  of  free  citizens 
by  supporting,  serving,  and  advocating,  and 
becoming  candidates  for  the  poUtlcal  party 
of  their  choice. 

GacooBT  Paoi, 
Mayor.  City  of  Hawthorne,  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA   FRUIT   EXCHANGE'S 
CHIEF    RETIRES 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALiroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  16.  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  more  than  a  half  century 
an  old  friend  of  mine  has  been  active 
in  the  fruit  packing  and  shipping  indus- 
try in  the  State  of  California.  During  the 
past  years,  the  California  Fruit  Exchange 
has  become  the  world's  largest  decidu- 
ous tree  fruit  and  grape  marketing  or- 
ganization. Its  recent  growth  and  ex- 
pansion, marked  by  outstanding  service 
to  ttie  agricultural  industry  of  the  State 
of  California  and  to  the  housewives 
throughout  the  Nation,  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  the  inspiration  and  dedicated 
leadership  of  F.  M.  "Bud"  Small,  its  gen- 
eral manager  for  many  years. 

Bud  has  now  retired.  As  he  leaves  an 
active  business  career,  I  feel  that  recog- 
nition should  be  given  to  the  contribu- 
tions which  this  man  has  made  to  the 
industry.  No  better  statement  of  these 
contributions  can  be  made  than  that  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  L.  Hintz,  agricultural  edi- 
tor of  the  McClatchy  Newspapers.  I 
would  like  leave  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Recobd  Mr.  Hint^'  report  from  the 
March  23,  1969,  issue  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee. 

Fecit  Exchange's  Chief  Wili.  Retire 
(By  HamUton  L.  Hlntz) 

P.  M.  "Bud"  Small,  general  manager  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  has  revealed  he 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  March  after  a  varied 
career  of  53  years  In  the  fruit  business. 

His  successor  in  the  top  spot  of  what  is 
claimed  to  be  the  world's  largest  deciduous 
tree  fruit  and  grape  marketing  organization 
wlU  be  named  at  the  68th  annual  meeting  of 
the  exchange  In  the  El  Dorado  Hotel  in  Sacra- 
mento on  April  22. 

Last  fall,  due  to  exp>anded  administrative 
duties  and  In  anticipation  of  Small's  retire- 
ment In  1969,  the  board  of  directors  named 
Walter  M.  Tlndell,  field  department  manager, 
as  assistant  general  manager  to  work  with 
Small. 

STABTED  IN    1917 

Small,  now  69,  got  his  start  In  the  fruit 
packing  and  shipping  business  back  in  1917 
because  of  a  crop  failure  on  his  father's  peach 
and  plum  ranch  at  Loomls,  Placer  County, 
where  he  was  bom. 

He  was  In  hie  second  year  In  the  James 
Lick  High  School  In  San  Francisco  at  the 
time  and  had  to  leave  school  to  help  his 
father  and  support  himself.  He  took  a  labor- 
ing Job  with  the  Pioneer  Fruit  Company  at 
Loomls  and  after  three  years  became  manager 
of  the  packing  shed. 

In  the  next  38  years  Small  spent  about  one- 
half  the  time  as  manager  at  various  times  of 
the  Loomls  Prult  Growers  Association,  the 
Colfax  Fruit  Growers  Association  and  the 
Auburn  Fruit  Exchange,  and  as  an  execu- 
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tlve  for  three  years  of  Bercut-Rlchards  Pack- 
ing Company  in  Sacramento. 

business  vkntxtrkb 

The  other  one-half  of  that  period  was 
spent  In  various  business  ventures — fruit 
ranching  and  fruit  shipping  and  brokering, 
some  of  which  were  successes  and  some  of 
which  was  not. 

Although  be  had  been  associated  several 
times  with  California  Fruit  Exchange  affili- 
ated organizations,  he  Joined  the  exchange 
staff  in  1958  as  manager  of  the  field  depart- 
ment. 

He  was  named  general  manager  on  April  1, 
1963,  after  the  death  of  Fred  W.  Read. 

"I  really  have  had  a  varied  career  In  this 
business  but  each  move  was  a  new  chal- 
lenge," says  SmaU.  He  lists  three  things  as 
representing  his  greatest  satisfactions  dur- 
ing the  six  years  he  has  been  general  man- 
ager. 

One  is  the  exchange  reaching  a  record 
volume  of  $26  million  annually.  Another  la 
the  conversion  to  computerization  of  ac- 
counting, sales  trends  and  crop  projections. 

The  third  Is  the  construction  of  the  new 
Blue  Anchor  Building  on  Howe  Avenue  and 
winning  the  award  for  "The  Finest  Commer- 
cial Office  Building  BuUt  in  America  in  1967" 
from  the  American  Institute  of  Building  De- 
signers. The  building  Is  of  Early  California 
design  with  offices  surrounding  a  landscaped 
courtyard  and  with  the  natural  tree  and 
scrub  growth  maintained  on  the  entire 
property. 

"Times  have  really  chsmged  In  the  fruit 
business  In  my  lifetime,"  says  Small.  "When 
I  started  out  the  farmer  packed  his  own 
fruit  on  the  ranch  and  brought  it  to  the 
shipping  shed  by  horse  and  wagon.  He  was 
the  arbiter  of  grade,  size  and  quality. 

"In  1925  I  had  charge  of  the  first  central 
packing  shed  In  Loomls  where  attention  was 
given  to  grade,  size  and  quality.  Now  there 
are  federal  and  state  laws  and  Industry  reg- 
ulations governing  all  these  things,  and  the 
packing  plants  operate  on  a  mechanized  as- 
sembly line  basis  with  skilled  equipment 
operators,  graders  and  packers." 

period  or  chance 

Small  has  observed  great  changes  In  the 
marketing  of  fruit.  Up  until  a  few  years  ago 
the  auction  markets  In  the  large  eastern  cities 
took  70  per  cent  of  the  nation's  fruit.  Now 
87  per  cent  is  sold  on  an  f  .o.b.  shipping  basis 
to  direct  buyers.  Fifty  big  buyers,  taking 
about  one-half  the  output,  represent  the 
chain  stores. 

Transportation  of  fruit  has  changed  from 
nearly  all  rail  to  piggy-back  refrigerated 
unite,  refrigerated  trucks  and  air  cargo. 

£^IX)rts  fairly  constantly  account  for  10 
per  cent  of  the  crops  but  shift  around  the 
world  depending  on  local  economic,  poUtlcal 
and  trouble  situations.  Right  now  less  is 
going  to  Europe  and  more  to  the  Orient  and 
South  America. 

VIEW   or   I'UTUKE 

How  does  he  view  the  future? 

"I  see  a  continuing  expanding  situation 
for  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  and  for 
California  agrrlculture  In  general.  California 
has  the  climate  and  the  soil  and  the  know- 
how  to  produce  competitively  with  any  other 
section. 

"There  Is  much  new  land  that  Is  being, 
and  can  be  brought  Into  production  to  meet 
increased  demands  and  to  offset  urban  sprawl 
onto  farm  lands.  Agricultural  leaders  are 
working  together  better  to  meet  common 
problems  of  the  Industry. 

"Small  farmers  are  going  to  have  a  tough 
time  competing  with  large  corporate  or  fam- 
ily farms  unless  they  Join  together  to  achieve 
economies  and  bargaining  strength.  Labor 
bargaining,  unemployment  insurance  and 
other  laws  favorable  to  farm  labor  are  sure 
to  oome  and  I  am  sure  the  Industry  will 
adjust  to  the  new  situations." 

The   exchange   has   members   throughout 
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OalUornla  and  Arizona  and  obtains  about 
half  of  Its  volume  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  where  <^e  growth  haa  been  such  as 
to  Justify  the  mabllshment  of  a  branch  of- 
fice In  Fresno.  <^^^ 

GKAOV  aaoTTPS 

Small  has  b^n  active  In  a  long  list  of 
agricultural  tr«de  organizations,  Including 
the  United  Fre*i  Prult  St  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, California  Grape  St  Tree  Fruit  League, 
Sacramento  Valley  Employers  Council,  Cali- 
fornia Perishable  Agnrlcultural  Commodities 
Corporation.  California  Tree  Fruit  Agree- 
ment and  Callfbrnla  Host  Committee. 

In  retirement*  he  plans  to  travel,  look  aifter 
bis  ranch  prooerty  In  Sierra  County  and 
participate  In  the  People-To-People  Pro- 
gram. He  and  his  wife  will  observe  their  49th 
anniversary  in  Ifay. 


BRAY  REPOHTS  TO  CONSTITUENTS : 
NEWSLETTERS  NO.  7  THROUGH 
NO.  12  I 


ilON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

■  ■*"  I  or    tNDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUa  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesiay.  April  16,  1969 


Mr  BRAY 
my    weekly 
through  No.  12 


Mr. 


.  Speaker,  following  are 
newsletter    reports    No.    7 

iKPOST  No.  7 
Reaction  by  tike  Russian  Bear  to  anything 
the  lumbering  frnlmal  doesn't  like  ranges, 
figuratively  spefU^ng,  from  sullen  growls 
(verbose  newspa|>er  or  magazine  broadsides) 
to  a  swipe  of  tha  claws  (moving  troops  to  the 
frontier  of  the  otending  country)  to  the  ulti- 
mate and  final  Embrace  of  the  Bear's  hairy 
arms  (moving  tijoops  across  the  frontier  and 
taking  over  tiie  country).  Sir  Winston 
Cburchlirs  brl^f  and  devastatlngly  apt 
deecrlptlon  of  Rtissla — "A  riddle  wrapped  in 
a  mystery  tnsld^  an  enigma" — means  it  is 
usually  ImpoesHle  to  predict  with  any  cer- 
tainty what  the  reaction  to  any  given  thing 
will  be. 

I  was  somewhj  t  surprised  lately  to  be,  per- 
sonally and  by  name,  on  the  receiving  end 
of  sxillen  growls.  JA  recent  newsletter  in  which 
I  criticized  Sweqen  for  extending  diplomatic 
recognition  to  I^anol,  the  latest  move  in  a 
seriee  of  openly  I  an ti -American  actions,  had 
the  effect  (as  far  as  I  know  to  date)  of  get- 
ting more  respoiise  from  Moscow  than  from 
Stockholm. 

Not  In  a  minor  key,  either:  Izveatia 
("News")  which  Is  the  official  Soviet  Oovern- 
ment  newspaper  J  and  Krasnaya  Svezda  ("Red 
Star")  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  Red 
Army,  both  attacked  me  and.  In  passing,  de- 
fended Sweden 

In  some  fasbloQ  unknown  to  me,  my  news- 
letter or  a  comment  about  it  got  to  Sweden. 
It  was  then  picked  up  by  a  corre8p>ondent  of 
Izvestia  in  Stociholm.  who  In  turn  sent  a 
story  to  his  pape|  In  Moscow.  Izveatia  printed 
under  the  byline  of  one 
I  presumably,  the  Stockholm 
id  Krasnays  Svezda  then 
I  article  on  January  29,  writ- 
\n.  English  versions  of  the 
articles  were  matte  available  to  me  by  a  Wash- 
ington source  soCn  after  they  had  appeared. 

KngUsh  to  Swetllsh  to  Russian  and  back  to 
English  again— something  got  lost  In  the  vari- 
ous translations  along  the  way,  since  some 
statements  glve^  by  the  Soviets  as  direct 
quotes  from  my  Newsletter  only  have  distant 
resemblance  to  w(hat  I  actually  wrote.  For  in- 
stance, the  two  fconcludlng  sentences  of  my 
newsletter  had  r^ad 

"If  you  try  to  make  friends  with  a  dog,  yet 
he  continually  snaps  and  snarls  at  you 
there's  probably  no  reason  to  kick  him  for 
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it.  But  there's  no  reason  to  throw  him  any 
more  bones,  either." 

In  Krasnaya  Evezda.  this  came  out  as: 
"The  American  Legislator  compared  the  ob- 
ject of  his  dissatisfaction  with  a  dog  'who 
snaps  and  growls  at  those  who  want  to  be- 
friend it.'  'Even  if  it  is  not  worth  driving 
such  a  dog  from  the  bouse,'  Bray  concludes, 
'one  certainly  should  not  throw  It  any  more 
bones. '  .   .  . 

Soviet  propaganda  (for  that  matter,  prac- 
tically all  Communist  propaganda)  is  almost 
invariably  Incredibly  dull,  dreary,  shapeless 
and  himiorless.  It  plods  and  lurches  its  way 
across  the  printed  page  with  about  as  much 
style  and  elegance  as  a  drunken  elephant 
hip-deep  In  a  mudbole.  I  have  often  thought 
that  more  people  have  probably  been  driven 
to  defection  from  Communist  countries  on 
account  of  the  dust-dry  propaganda  than  by 
any  other  factor.  Perhaps,  as  I  said  earlier, 
something  is  lost  in  the  translation,  but  such 
an  excuse  says  very  little  for  the  abilities  of 
the  translators. 

But  why  could  my  newsletter  have  pro- 
voked such  a  response?  What,  in  the  vernac- 
ular of  today,  "turned  them  on  "7  All  I  said 
In  my  newsletter,  &b  far  as  suggesting  what 
the  U.S.  might  do,  was  this: 

"There  is  very  little  the  United  States  can 
do  about  any  of  this.  The  new  Administra- 
tion could  refrain  from  appointing  a  new 
Ambassador  to  Stockholm,  and  leave  our  em- 
bassy there  under  a  charge  d'affaires.  .  .  .  We 
owe  such  a  country  absolutely  no  favors  of 
any  sort.  And  the  country  in  question  should 
not  expect — nor  have  the  gall  to  ask  for — 
anything  beyond  the  most  stiffly  formal  and 
correct  treatment  that  is  required  in  normal 
diplomatic  Interchange.  .  .  ." 

I  believe  the  Soviets  saw  In  my  newsletter 
a  "trial  balloon."  To  the  Kremlin,  everything 
done  outside  the  Communist  bloc  is  a  major 
consplrEkcy  of  one  sort  or  another,  aimed  at 
thwarting  Russian  designs.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing,  but  It  well  could  be  that  Soviet 
analysts  saw  my  remarks  as  originally  in- 
spired by  the  White  House  Itself  (which  they 
certainly  were  not!)  to  test  world  reaction  In 
preparation  for  Just  such  a  move.  Then, 
later,  g^  ahead  if  no  one  raised  too  much 
objection. 

The  next  Soviet  assumption,  then,  might 
have  been  that  the  Swedes  would  think  the 
same  thing  and  possibly  [>oetp>one  indefi- 
nitely or  outright  cancel,  their  planned  rec- 
ognition of  North  Vietnam.  Net  result:  a 
propaganda  defeat  of  sizeable  proportions  for 
both  Hanoi  and  Moscow,  which  is  something 
to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

On  balance,  this  incident  has  probably 
been  the  result  of  a  silly  Soviet  miscalcula- 
tion and  misreading  of  one  event.  I  would 
suggest  the  Kremlin  Improve  the  quality  of 
its  U.S.  analysts.  And  while  they're  at  It,  they 
might  sharpen  up  their  translators,  too.  I 
don't  mind  in  the  least  being  quoted — even 
by  Izvestia  and  Krasnaya  Svezda — but  I  do 
wish  it  would  be  quoted  as  It  was  written  1 
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Special  Supplement  to  Report  No.  7 
(  Note. — English    translation    of    the    two 
articles  appearing  In  Izvestia  and  Krasnaya 
Svezda    which    are    referred    to    In    Report 
No.  7.) 

IProm   Moscow  Izvestia,   Jan.   28,   1969] 

BSAT    HAS   BEEN    ANORT 

(Article  by  G.  Deynlchenko) 
Stockholm,  January  27. — The  Kingdom  of 
Sweden  has  seriously  Insulted  the  Republi- 
can, so  seriously  that  he  does  not  even  want 
to  know  this  state.  The  stern  Republican  is 
called  William  Q.  Bray.  He  lives  across  the 
ocean  and  enjoys  considerable  renown  there, 
because  he  represents  the  State  of  Indiana 
In  the  U.S.  Congress.  William  Bray  also  made 
his  statement  about  relations  with  Sweden 
m  this  capacity.  He  proposed  that  Washing- 
ton not  send  an  ambassador  there  any  more 


but  that  It  limit  itself  to  a  temporary  charge 
d'affaires. 

The  Congressman  stated:  'We  are  not 
obliged  to  do  any  service  whatever  for  such 
a  country." 

Bray  timed  his  statement  for  the  moment 
when  the  United  States  In  fact  had  no  am- 
bassador in  Sweden.  The  ambassador  finished 
his  term  of  service  and  left  Stockholm  a  few 
days  afterwards. 

What  was  It  that  disturbed  Bray?  The 
reader  can  easily  guess — the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  Sweden  and 
the  DRV.  The  press  had  already  reported  that 
the  Swedish  decision  to  establish  such  rela- 
tions had  caused  irritation  In  American  ofB- 
clal  circles.  However,  so  far  nobody  had  gone 
as  far  as  Bray.  He  allowed  himself  to  use 
diplomatic  descriptions  and  Images  that  were 
in  no  way  diplomatic. 

The  Congressman  said :  If  you  try  to  make 
friends  with  a  dog  and  It  continues  to  bite 
you,  perhaps  It  Is  not  worth  driving  It  out 
but  It  Is  also  not  worth  throwing  it  an  extra 
bone. 

Bray  Is  resolutely  against  the  "extra  bone." 
that  is.  against  appointing  a  new  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  Sweden. 

It  Is  not  the  first  time  that  Sweden  has 
served  as  the  object  of  crude  attack  by  the 
American  press  and  even  American  officials. 
Washington  has  tried  to  exert  diplomatic 
pressure  on  Sweden,  and  all  this  is  In  con- 
nection with  the  Swedish  position  over  the 
Vietnam  question.  It  Is  not  yet  clear  whether 
Bray's  statement  Is  to  be  Interpreted  as  a 
fiash  of  temperament  or  as  a  sign  of  new 
pressure. 

[From  Moscow  Red  Star.  Jan.  29.  1969] 

There  Is  Dissatisfaction  Across  the  Ocean 

(Article  by  V.  Berezin) 

American  Congressman  William  Bray  was 
extremely  incensed  and  no  more  than  three 
days  ago  he  gave  vent  to  his  wrath  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  electorate.  The  American  Legis- 
lator compared  the  object  of  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  a  dog  who  "snaps  and  gjrowls  at 
those  who  want  to  befriend  it."  "Even  if  It 
Is  not  worth  driving  such  a  dog  from  the 
house,"  Bray  concludes,  "one  certainly  should 
not  throw  it  any  more  bones." 

The  object  of  this  particular  irritation  and 
these  Insulting  attacks  by  the  transoceanic 
Congressman  turned  out  to  be  Sweden, 
which  a  little  over  two  weeks  ago  recognized 
the  DRV  and  decided  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  It.  This  realistic  step  by  the 
Swedish  Government  was  greeted  with  ap- 
proval by  the  world  public,  since  it  Is  clear 
that  such  a  decision  will  only  contribute  to 
the  strengthening  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  a  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  problem 
and,  of  course,  will  have  a  beneficial  Influ- 
ence on  the  Paris  talks  on  Vietnam.  And 
unquestionably,  Stockholm's  Judicious  act  is 
still  another  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
successes  of  the  heroic  Vietnamese  people. 
In  a  prolonged  and -Just  struggle. 

In  Washington,  such  a  realistic  step  by  a 
Scandinavian  Government  elicited  evident 
disapproval.  Even  earlier  Washington  had 
not  concealed  its  displeasure  at  the  fact 
that  Sweden  maintains  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  contacts  with  the  DRV.  Last 
year  Washington  went  to  the  lengths  of 
slamming  the  door  and  recalling — allegedly 
for  "consultations" — its  Ambassador  William 
Heath. 

Sweden's  latest  Eu:tion  has  been  used  by 
Swedish  ill-wishers  to  whip  up  an  antl- 
Swedlsh  campaign  In  the  United  States. 
Strange  as  It  may  seem,  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment appears  to  think  that  "Sweden's 
decision  will  not  assist  the  cause  of  peace 
m  Southeast  Asia."  Such  a  step  by  Stock- 
holm "Vexes  Washington."  the  newspaper 
"The  Washington  Post"  admits.  "The  Swed- 
ish Government's  decision  will  lead  to  an- 
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other  crisis  in  Swedish-U.S.  relations,"  Amer- 
ican political  observers  gloomily  predict. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  exert  pressure 
on  Sweden  from  across  the  ocean.  Unambig- 
uous threats  are  being  resorted  to,  and  we 
found  out  that  there  was  no  standing  on 
ceremony  In  the  choice  of  expressions  used. 
In  the  meantime,  sixty-one-yesu'-old  Ame 
Bemdt  BJonberg,  formerly  newspaper  com- 
mentator, and  subsequently  Sweden's  Am- 
bassador to  Guatemala,  is  preparing  to  take 
up  his  new  duties — this  time  as  Swedish 
Ambassador  to  the  DRV.  The  capitals  of 
various  other  western  states  are  now  seri- 
ously considering  the  possibility  of  follow- 
ing Sweden's  Judicious  example. 


Report   No.   8 

"Here  dead  He  we  because  we  did  not  choose 

To  live  and  shame  the  land  from  which  we 

sprung: 
Life,  to  be  sure,  is  nothing  much  to  lose. 
But  young  men   think   It  Is,   and   we  were 
young." 

There  have  been  over  30,000  to  date — most 
young,  but  some  not;  privates  and  generals, 
draftees  and  Regulars;  all  creeds,  all  races; 
wearing  every  uniform  and  holding  every 
rank:  from  every  corner  of  the  American  Re- 
public— our  Vietnam  dead.  The  last  Journey 
of  their  life  was  to  that  far-off  country,  and 
their  last  Journey  on  this  earth  was  to  return 
home — home,  for  the  last  time — to  the  land 
and  the  community  they  had  known  and 
loved. 

And  so  loved  that  they  chose  to  face — and 
meet — death,  rather  than  live  and  shame  this 
same  land  and  country. 

There  have  been,  to  date,  other  thousands 
more  who  made  a  different  choice.  All  young, 
all  walks  of  life,  all  races,  all  creeds,  all  social 
and  economic  levels  and.  like  their  fellow 
Americans  In  Vietnam,  from  every  comer  of 
the  American  Republic.  Some  put  on  the  uni- 
form of  their  country  and  took  the  oath,  but 
then  broke  it.  Others  did  not,  but  fled,  to 
Canada,  to  Sweden,  no  one  knows  how  many 
or  where.  They  live  today,  beyond  reach  of 
the  laws  of  their  homeland.  Their  existence 
In  exile  )s  a  collective  living  sneer  at.  and  de- 
filement of,  their  country,  their  people,  and, 
most  of  all,  their  30,000  fellow  Americans  who 
have  died  in  Vietnam. 

Not  to  be  counted  are  t}ie  approximately 
800  young  men  who  openly  defied  the  laws 
of  their  country,  yet  had  the  stamina  to 
stand  and  face  their  fate  at  the  bar  of  civil 
Justice  or  of  a  military  court-martial.  I  think 
they  were  wrong — the  draft-card  burners,  the 
draft  resisters,  the  deserters — who  are  now 
serving  prison  terms — and  I  cannot  Join  the 
ranks  of  maudlin  sympathizers  who  snivel 
over  the  fate  of  "fine  young  men  in  prison." 
Their  lives  have  been  Interrupted,  It  is  true, 
but  only  temporarily.  There  are  more  than 
30,000  whose  lives  were  ended.  But,  for  those 
who  did  choose  to  face  the  penalties  they 
knew  their  behavior  would  Invoke,  I  must  say 
they  did  have  true  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions. They  did  not  run  away. 

For  the  rest  of  them.  In  their  self-Imposed 
exile,  pressure  and  propaganda  has  already 
begun  to  seek  for  them  a  general  amnesty. 
This  amnesty  would,  it  seems,  be  delivered 
at  some  future  date,  and  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  it  be  in  the  form  of  an  Executive 
Order  by  the  I»resldent.  It  would  be  Issued 
at  an  appropriate  time,  and  then  clear  the 
way  for  them  to  return  home.  To  return,  no 
doubt,  in  what  would  be  an  attitude  of 
smirking  triumph,  to  be  lauded  for  their 
"moral  courage"  by  every  slack-jawed,  loose 
principled,  meddling  busybody  whose  ener- 
gies in  behalf  of  these  exiles  have  been  con- 
stantly geared  to  the  adulation,  encourage- 
ment, propaganda  for  and  assistance  to  deeds 
which  were  nothing  less  than  treasonous. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  action  such  as 
this  proposed  "amnesty"  which  would  more 
enrage  the  American  people.  I  know  It  would 
not  stand  the  slightest  chance  of  approval  by 
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the  U.S.  Congress  if  presented  as  proposed 
legislation,  and  I  cannot  imagine  such  a  step 
being  taken  by  the  Administration. 

"If  we  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  do  not  sleep,  but  still  we  lie 
In  Flanders  Fields  .  .  ." 

McCrae  wrote  his  poem  for  the  dead  of 
World  War  I  but  the  words  apply  today.  If 
one  chooses  to  break  faith  with  his  country 
and  his  fellow-citizens,  and  flee  to  alien 
shores,  then  let  him  make,  when  the  time 
comes,  one  of  the  two  choices  he  has  left 
open  to  himself:  exist  out  his  days  In  exile, 
or  return  and  face  the  Judgment  of  those  to 
whom  the  words  "Duty^Honor — Country" 
have  a  meaning,  and  for  whom  the  word 
"Loyalty"  has  a  connotation  going  far  be- 
yond Just  taking  an  oath. 

Pericles'  famous  and  moving  Funeral  Ora- 
tion, delivered  over  the  Athenian  dead  in  the 
winter  of  431-430  B.C.,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponneslan  War,  contained  these  stir- 
ring lines  about  bravery,  and  what  it  means: 

".  .  .  the  man  who  can  most  truly  be  ac- 
counted brave  is  he  who  best  knows  the 
meaning  of  what  is  sweet  in  life  and  of  what 
Is  terrible,  and  then  goes  out  undeterred  to 
meet  what  la  to  come." 

The  30,000  dead  knew  this  sweetness  of 
life,  the  blessings  of  their  homeland,  the 
glory  of  its  heritage  and  the  promise  of  Its 
futiire.  They  also  knew  what  was  terrible, 
but  they  met  It  as  It  came.  How  could  any 
nation  grant  amnesty  to  those  whose  arro- 
gant posturing  and  cynical,  twisted  moraliz- 
ing blELsphemes  the  memory  of  brave  men? 
We  must  not  allow  the  courage  of  the  fallen 
to  be  defiled  by  those  who  not  only  reject 
and  mock  what  their  country  stands  for,  but 
also  implicitly  reject  and  mock  those  who 
died  to  preserve  it. 


Report  No.  9 
"C'est    magnifique,    mais    ce    n'est    pas    la 
guerre" — ("It  Is  magnificent,  but  It  Is  not 
war!") 

1854 — Balaclava,  the  Crimea:  The  French 
General  Bosquet  watched  as  Lord  Cardigan's 
VOO-man  Light  Brigade  of  cavalry  thundered 
at  the  gallop  down  North  Valley,  straight 
into  the  flaming  Russian  cannon.  Tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks  as  he  stood  on 
the  Pedioukine  Hills  overlooking  the  valley. 
General  Bosquet  uttered  that  memorable 
phrase  that  has  been  repeated  all  through 
history  ever  since,  when  voices  have  been 
raised  in  protest  against  what  has  seemed 
to  be  useless  expenditure  of  brave  men  and 
their  raw  courage  in  the  face  of  Impossible 
odds. 

Bosquet's  words  have  been  used  in  differ- 
ent form  ever  since  the  return  of  the  Pueblo 
and  its  crew.  As  their  painful  story  unfolds, 
public  reaction  makes  it  clear  that  the 
American  people  are  saying,  in  effect,  "The 
crew  was  magnlflcent,  but  what  brought  this 
about  was  not  war!" 

I  have  been  assigned  to  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  ever  given 
me  since  coming  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives over  18  years  ago:  ranking  Republican 
member  of  a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  to  investi- 
gate all  circumstances  surrounding  the 
capture  of  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew.  My  Sub- 
committee will  consider  the  national  secu- 
rity aspects  as  well  as  what  chaiLges.  if  any, 
should  be  made  in  existing  prisoner  of  war 
codes  of  conduct. 

By  nature  of  its  assignment,  the  Subcom- 
mittee will  be  going  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  Navy's  Board  of  Inquiry.  Our  report, 
which  is  due  before  January  1970,  must  con- 
tain specific  recommendations  for  whatever 
corrective  administrative  or  legislative  ac- 
tion we  feel  should  be  taken  to  prevent  this 
from  happening  again. 

There  Is,  I  think,  another  area  of  equal 
importance.  The  Pueblo  affair  haa  raised  ex- 
tremely grave  questions  in  the  minds  of  the 
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citizens  of  our  Republic.  It  Is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that,  coming  on  top  of  the  "jlcred- 
ibllity  gap"  brought  about  by  the  Viet  Nam 
War,  the  Pueblo  case  has  seriously  damaged 
the  faith  and  confidence  of  our  people  in 
the  country's  top-level  military  and  civilian 
leaders. 

A  change  of  Administration,  by  itself,  is 
not  sufficient  to  erase  this  doubt.  A  public 
opinion  survey  indicates  that  two  out  of 
three  Americans  believe  the  whole  truth  will 
never  be  known.  Such  voluntary  cessation 
of  trust  in  their  Government  by  such  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  is  highly  disturb- 
ing to  me.  To  be  sure,  due  to  national  secu- 
rity requirements,  the  whole  story  about  any 
intelligence  operation  can  never  be  revealed. 
But  I  believe  what  concerns  our  citizens 
goes  much  deeper  than  mere  curiosity  about 
■■James  Bond"  angles. 

I  wonder  if  It  may  be  a  sympton  of  this 
strange,  much-debated  and  much-discussed 
abstraction  called  "alienation  of  the  indi- 
vidual"? Have  we  reached  a  point  in  our 
country  where  doubt  and  mistrust  are  going 
to  be  the  main  governing  factors  In  the  peo- 
ple's relationship  to  their  Government?  Do 
our  people  really  feel  the  Federal  Government 
is  nothing  more  than  a  vast,  impersonal  mon- 
strosity, whose  word  is  worthless,  whose 
deeds  are  vain,  whose  promises  are  hollow, 
whose  Judgment  is  too  questionable  to  be 
reliable,  and  whose  future,  indeed  may  be  in 
doubt? 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  ask 
for  blind  belief  from  any  one  on  any  thing. 
And  let  me  also  make  it  clear  that  I  feel  the 
Federal  Government  has  brought  much  of 
this  upon  itself.  Protestations  by  the 
bureaucracy  to  the  contrary,  the  Federal 
Government  has  all  too  often  let  Itself  seem 
to  be  downright  callous  and  Ignorant  of  the 
human  factor  In  people,  and  more  inclined 
to  view  the  population  as  numbers,  fit  for 
coding  on  punch  cards  or  computer  tapes, 
and  to  be  manipulated  like  does  on  a  graph 
or  symbols  In  some  equation. 

In  essence,  I  believe  what  our  people  are 
trying  to  say  about  the  Pueblo  might  come 
to  this:  "Don't  gamble  needlessly  vrtth  hu- 
man lives.  If  the  risk  has  to  be  taken,  at  least 
make  sure,  by  all  possible  steps,  that  the 
odds  are  in  our  favor  as  much  as  possible  " 

Much  has  come  out  of  the  Pueblo  inquiry 
to  date  to  make  people  think  this  was  not 
observed.  It  makes  no  difference  why — ignor- 
ance, carelessness  or  blind  stupidity — but 
the  feeling  in  the  country  Is  fear  It  may 
happen  again. 

Standing  beside  General  Bosquet,  watching 
the  Light  Brigade  in  its  hour  of  agony  and 
wondering  "the  reason  why"  was  Bosquet's 
fellow  country-man.  General  Brite.  Brite's 
remarks  are  less  well-known  but  apply  as 
well  as  do  Bosquet's: 

"JE  SCIS  VIEDX,  J'AI  VIT  DES  BATAILLES,  MAIS 
CECI  EST  TROP." — ("l  AM  OLD_  I  HAVE  SEEN 
BATTLES.    BUT    THIS    IS    TOO    MtTCHl") 

Our  American  Republic  is  not  an  old 
country,  as  countries  go.  but  we  have  seen 
many  battles  and,  sadly  enough,  we  may  well 
see  more  in  the  course  of  our  national  exist- 
ence. But  let  the  Pueblo  be  to  us  as  was  the 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  to  Generals 
Bosquet  and  Brite:  magnificent,  for  the 
courage  of  the  men,  but  caused  by  nothing 
to  be  found  In  the  common-sense  rules  of 
warfare  or  confilct  between  nations. 

And,  it  is  too  much.  It  must  never  happen 
again. 

Report   No.    10 

The  following  sentence  which  appeared  In 
a  Washington,  D.C..  newspaper  last  week  gave 
me  certain  wry  amusement : 

"With  all  the  unspent  momentum  of  the 
Cold  War,  Berlin  is  once  again  being  pro- 
pelled inexorably  into  an  East-West  crisis 
this  week,  but  nobody  quite  knows  why." 
(Italics  mine.) 
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The  undersconll  pu-t  of  the  sentence  la 
completely  wrong.  It  U  e<ksy  and  sometlmee, 
for  the  sake  of  the  reputations  of  statesmen 
living  and  dead,  oonvenlent,  to  forget.  There 
are  thoee  who  would  very  much  like  to  for- 
get Teheran,  In  1944.  and  Yalta,  In  1M6.  But 
It  waa  at  thoee  two  wartime  conferences 
where  the  United  States  sowed  the  wind  of 
carelessness  that  mesins  we  now  reap  the 
whirlwind  of  crisis,  with  regard  to  Berlin 
and,  for  that  maQter,  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Teheran  produced  very  few  Arm  commit- 
ments for  anything  except  Overlord,  the 
cross-Channel  InvMlon  of  Europe,  and  Anvil, 
the  Invasion  of  Southern  Prance.  The  first 
gave  Stalin  bis  "second  front"  and  the  sec- 
ond, meaning  the  XJA.  and  Britain  would  by- 
pass the  Balkans,  gave  Stalin  eventual  con- 
trol In  that  area.  Conference  records  (I  have 
the  documents  aftd  have  carefully  studied 
them)  are  not  clear  on  exactly  what  Stalin 
was  promised  regarding  post-wu-  occupancy 
of  Central  and  Eadtem  Europe. 

British  General  Lord  Ismay,  Chief  of  Staff 
to  the  Bflnlster  of  Defense  from  1940  to  1946. 
and  present  at  tHe  conferences,  has  noted 
that  "...  the  AAglo- American  forces  were 
commlt^enl  to  withdrawing  to  their  respective 
zones  of  QQcupaUon  as  soon  as  Oermany  sur- 
rendered." General  Elsenhower,  altho  not  at 
Teheran,  was  filled  In  on  what  went  on  by 
Booeevelt.  Elsenhower  wrote  In  1962,  In  an 
article  entitled  "My  Views  on  Berlin,"  that 
"...  by  prior  political  agreement  any  terri- 
tory captTired  by  «s  within  the  planned  So- 
viet zone  would  necessarily  be  surrendered 
to  the  Soviets."       ' 

In  November  19(14  the  European  Advisory 
Committee,  created  at  Teheran,  agreed  to  a 
three-way  division:  of  Oermany  between  the 
UjS  .  Britain  and  Russia.  Later  amended  to 
Include  P*rance,  the  agreement  had  no  plan 
for  guaranteed  aqcess  to  Berlin.  This  was 
noted  at  Yalta.  In  February  1945,  where  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  Berlin  to  be  gov- 
erned Jointly  by  commandants  appointed  by 
respective  zone  Commanders-tn-Chlef.  But 
still,  no  Iron-class  access  to  the  city  waa  pro- 
vided. J 

However,  at  Talfla,  the  U.S.  Joint  Planners 
did  recommend  a  memo  to  the  British  and 
Soviet  General  Staffs,  pointing  out  this  Iso- 
lation, and  citing  ttie  need  for  regular  transit 
by  road,  air  and  rMl.  and  proposing  (here  I 
quote  from  the  m^no)  "...  that  the  general 
principle  be  accepted  of  freedom  of  transit 
by  each  nation  concerned  between  the  main 
occupied  area  and  the  forces  occupying  Ber- 
lin and  similar  ls<^lated  areas."  The  British 
concurred:  the  Sorlets  did  not.  The  matter 
was  dropped. 

General  Lucius  tlay.  who  served  for  four 
years  first  as  Depuiy  Military  Governor,  then 
as  Military  Governor  of  Germany,  said  after- 
wards on  the  Berllii  access  question  that  the 
Great  Britain,  one  of  the 
^C,  felt  ".  .  .  the  right  to 
with  It  the  right  of 
would  only  confuse  the 
snnectlon  with  the  agree- 
Ambassadorj  believed  It 
possible  to  develop! a  mutual  friendly  under- 
standing (with  th^  Soviets]  In  which  differ- 
ences would  disappear.  .  .  ."  Now,  this  was 
the  Ambassador's  opinion  In  1945,  but  in 
1950  the  Ambassatlor's  Executive  Assistant 
denied  this,  saylnrf  the  blame  lay  with  the 
military  and  In  |  Washington.  But  with 
whom?  He  never  said. 

So  Berlin  is  onie  again  tossed  into  the 
East-West  crisis  birrel  because  the  Soviets 
control  access  to  4he  city  and  can  close  it 
off  whenever  they]  wish.  So  much  for  the 
"why"  as  to  constant  crisis,  but  why  was 
this  situation  allofred  to  develop? 

I  am  at  a  loss  td  understand  It  and  there 
will  very  likely  neter  be  a  complete  answer 
to  this  question,  ifelling  who  and  for  what 
reasons  held  off  ffom  pressing  the  Soviets 
for  this  access.  As  t  wrote  in  my  book  Rus- 
sian   Rontlers:    Pfom    Muacovy    to    Khru- 


U.S.  Ambassador  t<i 
members  of  the 
be  In  Berlin  ca 
access  and  that  It 
issue  to  raise  It  in  < 
ment.  ...  He  (thd 
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tfieher:  "Vo  farm  boy,  even  without  formal 
education,  would  consider  purchasing  land 
without  having  a  guaranteed  route  of  access, 
even  though  he  trusted  the  owner  of  the 
surrounding  land." 

Treason?  I  doubt  it;  why  should  Stalin 
have  taken  the  great  risk  of  using  traitors 
when  he  had  what  for  him  was  the  no  doubt 
pleasant  and  amusing  task  of  dealing  with 
thoee  whom  he  considered  fools? 

Naivete?  More  like  If.  in  thoee  days  we 
tragically  relied  on  that  Incredibly  wrong- 
headed  cliche  that  "you  make  a  man  trust- 
worthy by  trusting  him."  But  the  naive.  If 
they  pursue  that  course  long  enough,  soon 
slide  over  into  being  stupid.  We  struggled 
so  hard  to  win  a  war  and  It  seems  that  we 
also  struggled  so  hard  to  lose  the  peace  that 
followed.  The  result  has  been  to  Jeopardize 
the  stability  of  an  entire  continent,  and  the 
whole  world,  for  no  one  knows  how  many 
years  to  come. 

Whether  the  ultimate  reason  Is  ever  found 
or  not,  we  must  never  repeat  the  mistake. 
Because  being  taken  advantage  of  once  too 
often  may  Just  mean  that  the  one  time  too 
often  will  be  the  last.  And  it  won't  be  be- 
cause we  determine  not  to  allow  It  again;  It 
will  be  because  we  will  no  longer  have  any 
say  In  the  matter. 

We  will,  by  that  one  time  too  often,  have 
placed  ourselves  in  a  position  where  alterna- 
tives no  longer  exist,  and  acquiescence  to 
our  enemies  Is  the  only  possible  road  we  will 
be  able  to  follow. 
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Report  No.  II 
"Mtraon   wnx  otrr" 

First  used  by  Chaucer  In  Canterbury  Tales 
and  later  by  Cervant^  in  Don  Qtilxote.  this 
phrase  Implies  that  killers  will  always  be 
known,  caught,  brought  to  Justice  and  the 
case  settled  to  everyone's  satisfaction.  Well. 
It  Ju»t  Isn't  so,  as  any  Prosecutor,  Judge, 
Sheriff,  Chief  of  Police  or  law  enforcement 
official  will  tell  you. 

Even  If  It  seems  all  the  facts  are  known, 
sudden  and  violent  deaths  of  famous  men 
have,  all  through  history,  been  surrounded  by 
speculation  and  theories  generated  by  per- 
sons who  do  not  believe  the  "offid&l"  rea- 
sons. Admittedly,  there  have  been  times  when 
the  theories  were  well-founded. 

But  some  certainly  have  not.  For  instance, 
it  Is  claimed  even  today  by  some  that  John 
WUkea  Booth  was  really  In  league  with  Lin- 
coln's Secretary  of  War.  Stanton,  and  that 
Stanton  had  masterminded  a  plot  to  kill 
Lincoln  which  Involved  high  officials  up  to 
and  Including  General  Grant.  This  of  couraa 
la  totally  ridiculous. 

Some  maintain  that  Tsar  Nicholas  n  of 
Russia,  last  of  the  Romanov  dynasty,  was 
not  really  murdered  with  his  family  but  waa 
seen  In  Paris  In  1930.  Or.  even  if  the  Tsar  and 
most  of  the  family  died,  his  daughter  An- 
astasla  survived  and  is  alive  to  this  day. 

Since  President  Kennedy's  assassination 
there  has  been  a  virtual  flood  of  accounts 
telling  the  'truth"  and  the  end  Is  not  yet 
in  sight.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy's  killer 
seems,  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence,  to 
have  worked  alone,  but  already  there  are 
dark  rumblings  of  a  "terrorist  plot"  and  not- 
too-subtle  hints  that  Slrhan  had  help  from 
some  quarter. 

The  conclusion  last  week  to  the  trial  of 
Jamea  Earl  Ray  for  the  murder  of  Martin 
Luther  King  may  have  ended  a  trial  but  cer- 
tainly did  not  write  finis  to  anything  else. 
Five  books  are  coming  out  on  the  killing;  a 
Congressional  Committee  plane  an  Investi- 
gation and  we  may  be  sure  we  will  hear 
much  more  about  It  for  some  time. 

Just  two  days  after  the  end  of  the  trial, 
where  Ray  pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced 
to  99  years  In  prison,  conflicting  accounts 
began  to  shoiw  up.  Ray  supposedly  regrets  his 
guilty  plea;  he  did  say  in  court  that  he  did 
not  agree  with  the  statement  that  there  waa 
no  conspiracy.  Second,  the  statement  that 


Mrs.  King  and  officials  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Council  had  been  con- 
sulted In  advance,  and  had  approved,  of 
having  Bay  plead  guUty  (a  questionable 
move  In  Itself)  has  now  been  denied  by  SCLC. 

One  point  has  been  made  about  the  King 
murder  that  I  think  Is  well  taken :  Ray,  sup- 
posedly operating  alone,  managed  to  be  In 
the  right  room.  In  the  right  city,  at  the  right 
distance  from  his  Intended  victim,  at  the 
right  time  and  moment  when  he  could  frame 
King  In  the  cross-hairs  of  a  telescopic  sight. 
The  mathematical  odds  against  this  happen- 
ing "by  chance"  are  truly  Incalculable. 

Now.  It  goes  without  saying  that  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  satisfy  everyone  In  such  cases. 
Cranks  and  crackpots  will  continue  to  spin 
fairy  tales  that  have  not  the  sUghtest  basis 
In  truth.  This  Isn't  restricted  to  murders, 
either;  a  prominent  English  historian  re- 
cently quite  cas\ially  (and  carelessly,  I 
think)  tossed  out  his  own  version  of  George 
Washington's  last  and  fatal  illness.  The  "ex- 
planation" Is  Incredible  and  had  never  been 
alluded  to,  even  remotely,  privately  or  In 
print,  by  any  of  Washington's  biographers 
or  any  historians  of  that  period.  It  Is  also 
quite  defamatory  and  I  do  not  care  to  men- 
tion it  here. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  being  pressed 
to  open  Its  own  Investigation  of  the  King 
murder.  But  Ray  is  no  longer  a  fugitive  and 
the  case  against  him  has  been  settled  In  the 
courts.  Justice  oould  become  Involved  only 
under  the  authority  of  a  Reconstruction-era 
dvU  rights  law  that  outlaws  a  conspiracy  of 
"two  or  more  persons"  to  harm  or  threaten 
any  citizen  In  exercise  of  his  constitutional 
rights. 

This  law  was  Invoked  in  the  case  last 
year,  as  soon  as  the  FBI  had  a  definite  lead 
on  Ray.  under  his  aUas  of  Gait.  The  fugitive 
warrant  filed  at  that  time  stated  that  the 
suspect  and  "an  Individual  .  .  .  alleged  to  be 
his  brother  entered  Into  a  conspiracy."  Soon 
after  this,  Gait  was  Identified  by  the  FBI  as 
Ray.  but  the  earlier  conspiracy  allegation 
was  never  formally  dropped. 

So  this  Is  the  only  remaining  basis  for  a 
Federal  investigation,  and  a  very  tenuous 
basis  at  that,  for  there  Is  no  Federal  murder 
statute  that  would  apply.  It  is  understand- 
able why  Justice  does  not  want  to  get  In- 
volved, because  due  to  the  wording  of  the 
statute  Itself  this  would  give  the  Impression 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  material 
on  hand  that  would  prove  a  conspiracy 
existed. 

So  what  should  the  American  citizen  be- 
lieve? He  Is  quite  rightly  concerned  with  see- 
ing Justice  done  and  he  has  every  right  to 
know  the  facts.  But  the  citizen's  attempts 
to  decide  for  himself  are  going  to  be  con- 
fused and  made  quite  difficult  by  the  follow- 
up  to  come,  some  of  which  will  be  substan- 
tive and  serious,  but  most  of  which  will  be 
frivolous  and  undertaken  by  those  who  have 
nothing  but  the  basest  of  motives. 

I  can  only  suggest  a  somewhat  negative 
answer:  we  should  not  let  any  second-guess- 
ing on  King's  murder — or  on  any  other  miir- 
der,  for  that  matter — by  any  one,  shake  our 
faith  In  our  American  Republic  and  Its  laws. 
TTiere  very  well  may  be  Imperfections  In  oiir 
system  of  government,  but  our  duties  as 
citizens  are  to  help  solve  them,  and  not  be- 
come weakened  and  divided  Internally  by 
fighting  over  them. 
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Rkpoht   No.    12 

"Only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond 
doubt  can  we  be  certain  that  they  will  never 
be  employed."  "Today  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  every  year  on  weapons,  ac- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  maWng  sure  we 
never  need  to  use  them.  Is  essential  to  keep- 
ing the  peace." 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  any  question 
but  these  two  statements  are  as  good  as  any 
and  better  than  most  I  have  seen  on  the  need 
for  arms  for  our  Republic's  defense.  President 


Nixon  no  doubt  had  sentiments  like  these  In 
mind  when  he  decided  to  go  ahead  with  a 
limited  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  anti- 
ballistic  mlsMle  system. 

The  President's  decision,  subject  to  Con- 
gressional approval,  means  placing  long- 
range  Spartan  missiles,  short-range  Sprint 
missiles  and  radar  at  12  sites  around  the 
country.  Cost  Is  an  estimated  $6-$7  billion; 
the  entire  plan  Is  subject  to  constant  review. 
For  defense  of  key  segments  of  our  second- 
strike  ability  (our  power  to  retaliate  against 
an  enemy  nuclear  attack)  Sentinel  will  be 
at  remote  missile  bases  except  for  one  site 
close  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Much  heat  and  little  light  has  been  gen- 
erated by  the  controversy  and  the  loudest 
shouting  has  come  from  Sentinel's  opponents, 
running  from  outright  unilateral  disarma- 
ment advocates  to  thoee  whose  reservations 
are  based  on  less  extreme  grounds.  In  many 
instances,  those  favoring  Sentinel  have  been 
placed  In  a  bad  light  by  biased  and  pre- 
judiced reporting.  One  such  story  in  a  major 
East  Coast  newsfwper.  for  example,  referred 
to  Sentinel's  supporters  as  "braided  dlg^nl- 
taries  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  and  "a 
sprinkling  of  prominent  scientists."  The  more 
favorable  adjectives  were  reserved  for  Sen- 
tinel's opponents,  who  were  described  as  "a 
politically  glamorous  clutch  of  Democrats," 
"an  Impressive  array  of  scientists."  and  "a 
glittering  group  of  moderate-to-liberal  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Nixon's  own  party."  Nothing  like 
being  objective.  Is  there? 

I'd  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  major  argu- 
ments against  deployment  of  Sentinel.  I  know 
this  Is  a  highly  emotional  issue  to  many  but 
some  statements  I  have  seen  opposing  the 
system  have  absolutely  no  factual  basis 
whatsoever. 

First,  there  is  the  charge  that  "Sentinel 
means  surrender  to  "the  military-Industrial 
complex.' "  "The  military-industrial  com- 
plex" was  first  mentioned  In  Elsenhower's 
Farewell  address  In  January  1961  and  made 
up  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  topics  covered  In 
that  speech.  However,  It  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  fervent- 
ly quoted  at  every  turn  by  those  very  persons 
who  have  absolutely  no  use  for  nor  good 
words  to  say  about  anything  else  Elsenhower 
ever  said,  thought  or  did. 

I  will  grant  that  an  uncontrolled,  unsuper- 
vised "military-industrial  complex"  could  In- 
deed be  an  evil  Influence  and  there  are  his- 
torical examples  to  bear  this  out.  Krupp,  In 
Germany,  and  Mltsul-Mltsublshl.  In  Japan; 
historians  still  quarrel  over  to  what  extent 
alliance  of  these  Industrial  giants  with  the 
military  in  their  respective  nations  ulti- 
mately led  to  war.  But  In  the  United  States 
there  Is  an  alert,  Inquisitive  Congress,  plus 
public  opinion,  that  acts  as  a  very  strong 
check  on  such  a  combination.  "Military- 
industrial  complex"  has  been  turned  Into  a 
vague  cliche,  faintly  suggestive  of  dark  plots 
In  high  places.  I  am  getting  tired  of  hearing 
it.  as  these  Inferences  have  little  If  any  basis 
In  fact. 

"Sentinel  won't  work."  It  Is  true  that  Sen- 
tinel has  never  been  tested,  because  the  same 
test  ban  treaty  so  avidly  sought  by  Sentinel's 
opponents  prohibit  nuclear  warhead  testing 
in  the  atmosphere.  But  it  certainly  wont 
work  if  it  Isnt  built;  I  believe  It  Is  preferable 
to  take  the  chance  that  It  will.  If  needed. 
Incidentally,  the  "won't  work"  argument  was 
used  against  the  H-bomb  by  nuclear  physi- 
cist J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer.  Years  later  he 
admitted  he  dldnt  know  If  It  would  or  not. 
but  argued  it  would  not  because  he  did  not 
want  it  to  work} 

"Sentinel  antagonizes  the  Russians."  The 
Russians  are  antagonized  by  the  very  fact 
of  our  standing  In  their  path  to  world  domi- 
nation. Besides,  why  should  we  reach  for  a 
handkerchief  every  time  the  Russian  Bear 
sneezes? 

"Sentinel  hinders  arms-control  talks."  The 
Soviets  agreed  to  arms-control  talks  after 
President  Johnson  announced  Sentinel  de- 
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velopment  plans.  The  Soviets  themselves  have 
an  ABM  defense  system  (the  Tallinn  com- 
plex) an  estimated  1020  ICBM's  and  appear 
to  be  developing  a  new  multiple-warhead 
missile  that  could  deliver  10  one-megaton 
bombs  at  a  time. 

"Billions  spent  for  Sentinel  should  be  spent 
on  social  problems  Instead."  To  answer  this. 
I  offer  the  following  from  Sir  John  Slessor's 
book  Strategy  for  the  West: 

"It  is  customary  In  democratic  countries 
to  deplore  expenditures  on  armaments  as 
conflicting  with  the  requirements  of  the  so- 
cial services.  There  is  a  tendency  to  forget 
that  the  most  important  social  service  that  a 
government  can  do  for  its  people  Is  to  keep 
them  alive  and  free." 

"The  Sentinel  decision  should  be  made  by 
expert  scientists,  not  politicians."  In  the  last 
analysis,  politicians  must  decide  on  every- 
thing because  that  Is  what  they  alone  were 
elected  by  the  people  to  do.  They  must  hear 
all  sides,  but  upon  them  lies  the  final,  heavy 
burden  of  decision.  This  Is  basic  to  our  form 
of  government.  Some  persons  who  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  be  periodically  reminded 
of  this. 

"The  President's  Sentinel  decision  means 
his  'honeymoon'  with  Congress  Is  over." 
Those  using  this  argument  were  Just  aching 
for  a  chance  to  go  for  the  Presidential  Jug- 
ular vein,  anyway,  and  If  it  hadn't  been  on 
Sentinel,  It  would  have  been  on  something 
else. 

The  U.S.  now  lead  in  overall  missile  de- 
livery but  the  Soviets  are  working  hard  to 
close  the  gap  and  are  actually  ahead  In  de- 
ployment, If  not  in  technology.  As  President 
Nixon  said.  Sentinel  is  "in  the  interests  of 
peace  throughout  the  world." 

The  two  statements  quoted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  newsletter  neatly  and  precisely 
sum  up  the  very  unpleasant  but  still  vitally- 
essential  "why"  of  it  all.  The  first  was  made 
in  January  1961  the  second  In  June  1963. 
The  author  of  both  was  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


or  IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16.  1969 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Trial  magazine  contained 
an  article  which  indirectly  makes  a  very 
strong  argument  for  HM.  3778,  and  com- 
panion bills  relative  to  census  reform. 
The  article  deals  with  the  increasing 
threat  to  privacy  and  individualism  in 
our  modem  world.  The  article  presents 
an  excellent  case  for  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  limit  the  census  questionnaires 
for  the  1970  census.  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  excellent  article  by 
Justice  Stanley  Mosk  in  the  February- 
March  1969  issue  of  Trial  magazine: 
The  iNDivrouAL  in  a  Crowding  World 
(By  Associate  Justice  Stanley  Mosk,  supreme 
court  of  California) 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  spoke  last  year 
at  a  conference  called  at  San  Francisco  State 
College  to  discuss  "Privacy  In  a  Crowding 
World."  It  Is  a  problem  with  which  we  must 
be  increasingly  concerned,  as  all  of  us  be- 
come enveloped  by  a  world  p>opulatlon  ex- 
plosion, and  by  the  development  of  pervasive 
bigness  here  in  America:  big  government, 
big  business,  big  labor. 

Klan.  the  unique  Individual,  Is  being 
ptacked  Into  the  mold  of  man,  an  Indistin- 
guishable mass.  We  are  being  Inexorably  re- 
duced as  a  person  to  a  mere  cipher,  a  tele- 
phone number,  a  social  security  number,  a 
bank  ntunber,   an   employment  number,   a 


credit  card  number;  in  general,  to  a  number 
In  a  punch-card  machine  which  knows  more 
about  each  of  us  than  we  ourselves  know, 
and  certainly  more  than  we  want  our  neigh- 
bors or  our  government  to  know. 

Justice  Douglas  expreesed  his  fears  of  the 
prof>osed  national  data  center: 

"The  cMnputer  has  taken  its  place  along- 
side the  A-bomb  to  mark  the  second  phe- 
nomenal revolution  of  this  generation.  An 
Idea  can  now  be  transmitted  around  the 
world  In  one-seventh  of  a  second.  And  so  the 
recurring  question  is.  what  ideas  will  be  dis- 
seminated? If  they  concern  people,  what  data 
will  go  into  the  machine,  how  will  people  be 
evaluated,  whose  names  will  come  out  if  the 
subversive  button  is  pressed,  the  lazy  button 
Is  pressed,  the  xinrellable  button  Is  preesed. 
and  the  like?  If  a  centralized  data  center  Is 
established,  as  proposed,  and  all  the  con- 
tents of  personnel  files  are  poured  into  it, 
the  privacy  in  this  nation  will  be  drastically 
diluted." 

What  Is  Douglas'  objection  and  mine 
basically,  to  computerized  data?  It  Is  the 
tendency  to  seek  and  to  obtain  utter  con- 
formity and  uniformity.  The  Iconoclast  will 
automatically  offend  even  the  most  tolerant 
Unlvac. 

Is  there  basis  for  fear  that  liberty  Is 
threatened  today?  There  are  those,  generally 
on  the  extremes  of  the  political  spectrum, 
who  say  It  is.  If  the  origin  of  this  frightful 
prospect  Is:  (a)  we  have  too  many  laws  to- 
day; (b)  morality  has  broken  down  so  more 
restraints  are  Inevitable;  (c)  all  public  offi- 
cials today  are  crooks  ot  morons  or  worse; 
(d)  courts  are  coddling  criminals  and  com- 
munists; (e)  let's  return  to  the  good  old  days 
of  lalssez-falre — meaning  freedom  for  tnists, 
no  labor  unions,  child  labor,  no  minimum 
wage  or  maximum  hours — if  those  elements 
are  believed  to  Indicate  we  are  losing  our 
liberty,  then  I  must  vehemently  dissent.  Un- 
der those  enumerated  theses  liberty  was 
never  more  secure.  I  reject  the  atavistic  doc- 
trine that  modern  government  Is  unneces- 
sary, that  its  services,  including  education, 
are  a  plot  against  the  liberties  of  the  citizens. 

TKKEAT    OF    BTTRBAtrCRACT 

I  do  believe,  however,  liberty  Is  endan- 
gered from  another,  less  obvious,  direction — 
the  evils  of  conformity,  which  I  prefer  to  call 
bureaucracy.  By  "bureaucracy"  I  mean  the 
rigid  and  formal  attitude  which  pervades  the 
levels  of  both  government  and  business — 
the  bureaucracies  of  the  public  and  the  pri- 
vate sectors. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts.  Government,  in 
some  form,  now  employs  one  of  every  ten 
active  workers.  The  job  classifications  vary 
from  those  provided  for  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  the  thousands  being 
drawn  up  every  day  in  the  personnel  depart- 
ments of  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments. One  million  Callfornlans  work  for 
government — codified,  classified,  stratified, 
and  In  some  Instances,  stultified. 

In  the  private  sector,  well  over  80  percent 
of  the  nonfarm  workers  are  in  corporate  em- 
ployment. And  some  500  corporations  today 
control  two-thirds  of  the  nonfarm  economy. 

It  is  not  the  power  situation  which  con- 
cerns me,  however.  It  is  the  tendency  toward 
the  same  rigid  organizational  concept  in 
which  the  individual  is  secondary  to  proce- 
dures. Indeed,  I  have  heard  Ep>eculatlon  that 
the  personnel  departments  of  large  corpora- 
tions and  large  governments  could  be 
switched  in  toto  without  any  Interruption 
in  the  process  of  Interviews  and  personality 
tests.  It  goes  vrtthout  saying  that  the  IBM 
forms  would  be  Interchangeable. 

A  corpwwatlon  Is  generally,  for  Its  em- 
ployees, a  rlskless  and  seemingly  eternal  or- 
ganization which  dominates  the  public  and 
personal  lives  of  thousands  of  people  and 
institutions.  With  the  best  Intentions  In  the 
world,  many  managers  are  still  struggling 
with  the  anonymity  of  corporate  life.  The 
problem  Is  facelessness.  For  the  first  time  In 
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our  hlBtory  self^evelopment  haa  taken  a 
back  seat  to  oeciirlty,  and  security  has  come 
to  be  synonymoi|B  with  the  existence  of  the 
corporation  or  tl»e  government  agency.  The 
corporate  organisation  stresses  the  Individ- 
ual as  a  cipher  over  the  Individual  In  his 
most  noble  role  .a«  a  creator. 

Am.irtirT  amtrica 

This  vast  madhlne  may  be  functioning 
quite  well  at  the  i^ioment.  We  have  more  elec- 
tric can  openers,  ^lor  TVs,  and  garbage  dis- 
posals than  any  liatlon  In  history.  In  afflu- 
ent Beverly  Hills  there  are  13,000  households 
and  70,000  telephones,  and  one  psychiatrist 
for  every  195  cltliens.  But  the  overall  trend 
Is  bad  for  Amerlcf .  The  democratic  liberties, 
the  free  enterprisf  opportunities,  and  the  so- 
cial conscience  o^  this  nation  emerged  not 
from  stratified  entitles  but  rather  from  the 
wellsprlng  of  Indlivldual  thought  and  action. 
Only  after  our  m<jet  cherished  concepts  were 
molded  by  individuals,  who  originally  were 
neither  afraid  to  try  nor  afraid  to  fall,  did 
bureaucracy  take  over. 

And,  lest  you  t^lnk  bureaucracy  threatens 
only  the  Great  Idaa,  look  around  you  at  cur- 
rent public  and  private  architecture.  With 
a  few  nbteworthy  exceptions,  our  metropoU- 
tafi  offlATBuUdings  appear  to  be  stark  struc- 
tures the  architecture  of  which  can  only  be 
described  as  Early  1984. 

The  stress  todf  y  in  bureaucracies,  both 
public  and  private .  Is  to  function  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  most  often  labeled  smooth.  It  Is 
a  stale  of  being  aard  to  describe.  It  bears 
no  apparent  relat  onship  to  creativity,  can- 
dldness,  articulate  less,  quickness,  or  individ- 
uality. Obviously,  the  condition  is  foreign 
to  controversy.  It  »?ould  appear  to  be  direct- 
ly related  to  conformity.  "Conformity  to 
what?"  you  ask.  That,  too,  is  hard  to  define. 
Techniques  and  procedures  are  certainly 
more  evident  than  an  Ideology  or  philosophy. 
In  fact,  bureaucra<  y,  both  public  and  private, 
is  characterized  )y  a  lack  of  ideological 
fervor.  The  metho<  is  the  thing.  Bureaucracy 
was  taking  away  men's  minds  before  automa- 
tion was  threatenli  ig  their  Jobs. 

The  bureaucratic  attitude  invades  any 
area: 

in  law,  it  Utlgat<  s  and  legislates  with  more 
regard  for  techniqies  than  ultimate  accom- 
plishments; 

in  government,  i  ,  revels  in  rule  books  fash- 
ioned by  anonymc  us  bureaucrats  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  the  English  language; 
in  labor,  it  plac>s  organizational  security 
over  concern  for  lal  lor's  needs; 

in  business,  it  rejards  expansion  as  prefer- 
able to  Innovation; 

in  education,  it  stresses  rigidity  of  program 
over  adaptation  tc  the  needs  of  Individual 
pupils. 

GREAT  vriY    STIFLED 

A  system  can  orly  function  well  when  It 
Is  nourished  with  K  leas  and  strength  of  spirit. 
Bureaucracy  is  I  eing  intellectually  and 
spiritually  starved  today  because  there  la 
timidity  and  blind  conformity  on  the  part  of 
those  who  comprise  its  ranks,  both  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  business.  Bureaucracy  does 
not  enroll  persons  1  or  a  period  of  challenging 
employment;  it  iniers  them  for  the  period 
necessary  to  qualifjf  for  a  p>enslon. 

And  those  who  comprise  its  ranks  submit 
to  interment  all  ifco  readily.  They  happily 
avoid  any  opportunity  to  constructively  criti- 
cize, to  daringly  dissent,  to  courageously  ex- 
periment, j 

This  suggests  thit  we  have  failed  to  In- 
culcate the  spirit  df  the  challenging  oppor 
tunitles  designed  b; '  our  magnificent  form  of 
government.  Oh,  ^ea.  we  sing  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  ind  we  recite  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  tte  flag.  But  do  we  really 
mean  what  we  say,  <  ir  do  we  revere  conformity 
over  Individualism?  Certainly  each  person 
has  constitutional  rights,  but  a  dirty  long- 
haired hippie — ? 
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Many  of  us  have  cherished  the  notion  that 
civil  liberties  have  been  under  attack  by  only 
a  few  fanatics — that  the  general  public  re- 
gards our  edifice  of  laws  and  institutions,  de- 
signed to  safeguard  individual  liberties,  with 
respect  and  reverence.  While  this  may  be  true 
in  the  abstract  sense,  I  wonder  how  many 
specific  elements  of  freedom  the  people 
would  fight  to  retain.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
said  in  a  speech  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  a  few  years'  ago  that  If  the  Bill 
of  Rights  were  to  be  voted  on  today,  he 
doubted  that  It  would  pass.  This  Is  a  sober- 
ing thought,  and  yet  can  you  believe  a 
majority  would  vote  for  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment? 

Or,  suppose  a  nationwide  referendum  were 
held  asking  the  American  people  to  vote  on 
the  following  question:  "Should  our  govern- 
ment permit  the  publication  of  newspapers 
that  advocate  the  recognition  of  Red  China?" 
Or  perhaps  this  question:  "Should  the  Con- 
stitution be  amended  to  prevent  an  atheist 
from  becoming  President  of  the  United 
States?"  Or.  "Should  an  avowed  nudist  be 
permitted  to  serve  In  Congress?" 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  would  be  afraid  of 
the  results  of  such  a  poll.  The  people  are 
often  quick  to  react  against  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a  tangible  evil,  even  at  the  price 
of  sacrificing  such  abstractions  as  law  and 
liberty;  Red  China  U  bad,  atheism  and 
nudism  are  also  bad — and  while  the  Con- 
stitution Is  good,  we  may  not  see  the  con- 
nection between  crushing  an  evil,  and  crip- 
pling with  the  same  blow  our  fundamental 
concept  of  democracy. 

CALL      FOR      INDIVroUALISM 

Our  emphasis  In  this  age  of  bigness  must 
be  on  individual  thought,  individual  Initia- 
tive, and  on  individual  courage.  I  reject  the 
argument  that  only  intellectuals  can  under- 
stand the  philosophy  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. The  people  can  understand  it,  and 
they  must  understand  It,  if  our  society  is  to 
endure. 

Does  this  encourage  controversy?  Does 
protecUng  individual  InlUatlve  and  free 
speech  rock  the  boat?  Of  course  It  does.  But 
In  the  words  of  Justice  Douglas  In  the 
Terminiello  case: 

"  ( A]  function  of  free  speech  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  is  to  invite  dispute.  It 
may  indeed  best  serve  its  high  purpose  when 
It  induces  a  condition  of  unrest,  creates  dis- 
satisfaction with  conditions  as  they  are,  or 
even  stirs  people  to  anger.  Speech  is  often 
provocative  and  challenging.  It  may  strike  at 
prejudices  and  preconceptions  and  have  pro- 
found unsettling  effects  as  it  presses  for  ac- 
ceptance of  an  idea.  That  is  why  freedom  of 
speech  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  protected  against  censor- 
ship or  punishment,  unless  shown  likely  to 
produce  a  clear  and  present  danger  of  a  seri- 
ous substantive  evil  that  rises  far  above  pub- 
lic inconvenience,  annoyance  or  unrest.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  room  under  our  Constitution  for 
a  more  restrictive  view.  For  the  alternative 
would  lead  to  standardization  of  ideaa  either 
by  legislatures,  courts,  or  domlntuit  political 
or  community  groups." 


April  16,  1969 


COMMEMORATION  OP  NATIONAL 
COIN  WEEK 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSITTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVES 

Wednesday,  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituent, Brian  E.  Foss,  of  Westborough, 
Mass.,  has  brought  to  my  attention,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Nimiismatic  As- 
sociation and  the  Mail  Order  Coin  Club 


that  the  week  of  April  19  through  April 
26,  next,  has  been  designated  as  National 
Coin  Week. 

As  you  know,  the  field  of  numismatol- 
ogy has  become  a  very  vast  and  interest- 
ing field  with  many  millions  of  collec- 
tors. It  is  estimated  that  one  in  every 
40  people  collect  coins  or  save  them. 

This  year,  the  theme  of  National  Coin 
Week  is  "Coins — Links  in  a  Chain  of 
Peace,"  which  is  being  promoted  by  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  and 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Certainly  this  theme  and  every  other 
activity  that  tends  to  promote  the 
thought  and  the  cause  of  peace  in  this 
turbulent  world  is  most  worthy  of  the 
widest  public  interest,  and  I,  therefore, 
respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  and 
Record  readers  to  take  due  note  of  this 
significant  event. 


April  16,  1969 
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REMARKS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  ON  AMERI- 
CAN POLICIES  TOWARD  EAST- 
CENTRAL  EUROPE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  IS.  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  considerable  renewed 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  East-Central 
Europe  since  the  spring  events  of  Czech- 
oslovakia a  year  ago,  which  led  to  the 
Russian  occupation  of  that  proud  nation 
and  threats  toward  two  other  countries, 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia.  Yet,  despite 
military  occupation,  the  passive  resist- 
ance of  the  Czech  and  Slovak  peoples 
continues  and  Rumania  has,  despite 
token  gestures  of  friendships  toward  the 
Soviet  Union,  preserved  its  semi-inde- 
pendent line  in  international  politics, 
and  Yugoslavia  failed  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  menace  of  a  Soviet  Russian  occu- 
pation. 

The  spirit  of  reform,  at  least  in  the 
economic  sphere,  is  very  much  alive  in 
Hungary  and  unrest  extends  to  Bulgaria 
where  the  party  leadership  has  recently 
undertaken  repressive  measures  against 
the  intellectuals  and  to  Poland  where 
police  had  to  be  used  to  repress  uni- 
versity unrest  last  spring.  The  forces  of 
nationalism  and  humanism  cannot  be 
destroyed  in  the  region  despite  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  power  of  the  protect- 
ing power,  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  increasing  difficulties  with  the  Red 
Chinese  and  the  conflict  will  only  in- 
crease and  not  decrease,  as  Commimist 
China  is  acquiring  the  wherewithal  of 
world  power:  nuclear  armaments  and 
soon  also  missiles  to  deliver  nuclear  war- 
heads. There  is  therefore,  an  incrcEising 
willingness  on  the  Soviet  part  for  a  de- 
tente in  Europe.  Of  course,  the  detente 
to  them  would  mean  that  we  officially 
recognize  the  status  quo  in  East-Central 
Europe,  the  satellite  status  of  these 
countries. 


Perhaps  some  of  us  would  say  what  are 
we  losing  by  such  an  arrangement,  we 
do  not  control  those  coim tries  anyway? 
However,  the  centrifugal  forces  in  the 
region  have  been  operating  for  the  last 
11  years  despite  our  tacit  recognition  of 
the  status  quo  by  nonintervention  in  the 
Hungarian-Soviet  conflict  upon  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Hungarian  revolution  in 
Hungary. 

The  forces  work  despite  our  silence  at 
the  military  occupation  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia by  the  Soviet  Union  last  Augiist. 
The  seeds  of  conflicts  will  not  be  extin- 
guished by  our  discreet  silence  not  to 
mention  our  moral  debasement  if  we  were 
to  become  guarantors  of  the  present 
status  quo  which  means  deprivation  of 
these  nations  of  the  right  of  national 
self-determination.  Russian  power  in  the 
region  is,  however,  manifest  and  no  solu- 
tion can  be  attained  without  Soviet  con- 
sent and  some  consideration  of  the  se- 
curity needs  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  need  for  a  new  policy  therefore, 
cannot  be  either  a  return  to  liberation 
policies,  nor  the  continuation  of  some 
slightly  modified  form  of  bridgebuild- 
ing  which  was  a  soporific  for  inaction, 
the  problem  complex  must  be  confronted 
and  alternative  solutions  found  and  ne- 
gotiated in  the  coming  talks  between  the 
new  administration  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Such  a  possible  solution  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  American  Hungarian  Fed- 
eration in  its  memorandum  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Security  Council,  and 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense.  It 
calls  for  a  possible  neutralization  of  al- 
ready neutral  Austria,  independent 
Yugoslavia,  and  two  to  four  Warsaw  Pact 
nations,  particularly  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia,  re-creating  a  neutral 
zone  roughly  corresponding  to  the  old 
Danubian  monarchy  as  a  buffer  between 
NATO  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  hope  that 
our  policymaker  will  give  the  important 
attention  to  this  document  which  it  de- 
serves in  view  of  the  originality  of  its 
ideas  and  depth  of  its  analysis. 


KILLED  IN  VIETNAM,   1ST  LT.  WIL- 
LIAM J.  TORPIE,  U.S.  ARMY 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  another  one  of 
my  constituents,  1st  Lt.  Wllllsim  J. 
Torpie,  U.S,  Army,  of  Hawthorne,  N.Y., 
died  in  Vietnam  last  month. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  In  the 
Record,  the  following  article: 
Lieutenant  Torpie  Is  Kn.LED  in  Vietnam 

Hawthorne. — First  Lieutenant  William  J. 
Torpie,  25,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J. 
Torple  of  141  Pythian  Ave.  was  killed,  March 
25  while  on  patrol  with  the  9th  Infantry  Di- 
vision In  the  Mekong  Delta,  Vietnam,  his 
parents  learned  yesterday  afternoon. 

A  1961  graduate  of  Archbishop  Steplnac 
High  School,  Lt.  Torpie  was  graduated  from 
Rensselaer    Pol3rtechnlc    Institute    In    1965 
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with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  He  was 
a  member  of  PI  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity  at  col- 
lege. 

He  enlUted  In  the  U.S.  Army  In  January, 
1967,  and  took  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Dlx, 
N.J.  He  then  attended  Officers  Training 
School  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Oa.  and  arrived  In 
Vietnam  on  Oct.  20,  1968. 

Besides  his  parents,  the  lieutenant  is  sur- 
vived by  seven  sisters:  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Hu- 
bertus  of  110  Columbus  Ave.,  Pleasantvllle; 
Mrs.  Patricia  Packowkskl  of  175  MartUng 
Ave.,  Tarrytown;  and  Rosemary,  Bemadette, 
Janice,  Claire  and  Theresa,  all  of  the  home 
address.  He  also  leaves  his  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Fred  Novey  of  the  home  address. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN    LEGION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Nation  celebrate  the  Legion's 
50th  anniversary. 

Often  overlooked  in  discussions  of  the 
L^ion's  role  in  veterans*  affairs  and  its 
concern  with  national  issues  and  pro- 
grams is  the  even  more  outstanding  con- 
tribution it  has  made  in  exposing  several 
generations  of  young  people  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  American  democracy.  Thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women,  myself 
included,  have  gained  their  first  contact 
with,  and  understanding  of,  our  form  of 
government  through  the  American  Le- 
gion's Boys  State  and  Girls  State  and 
Boys  Nation  and  Girls  Nation  programs. 

Each  year  some  30,000  young  men 
gather  in  every  State  in  the  Union  to 
participate  in  the  Boys  State  programs, 
gaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  government  and  an  interest 
in  participating  in  government  at  all 
levels.  They  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  learn  about  government  by  operating 
mock  courts,  legislatures,  and  city  and 
county  governments.  They  establish  their 
own  political  parties,  conduct  elections, 
hold  office,  and  participate  in  the  daily 
functioning  of  representative  institu- 
tions. 

The  Boys  Nation  program  has  brought 
thousands  of  young  men  to  Washington 
to  spend  a  week  meeting  with  Govern- 
ment figures  and  acquainting  themselves 
with  our  Nation's  Capital.  Together  with 
the  auxiliary's  companion  programs  for 
girls,  the  Legion  programs  have  given  the 
Nation  a  generation  of  young  Americans 
aware  of  their  civic  responsibilities  and 
dedicated  to  careers  of  public  service. 

Through  its  broad  education  programs, 
the  American  Legion  has  worked  effec- 
tively to  instill  in  American  young  people 
a  respect  for  democratic  principles  and 
a  desire  to  pass  them  on  to  future  genera- 
tions. Since  its  inception  in  1921,  the  Le- 
gion ha.s  been  one  of  the  prime  sponsors 
of  American  Education  Week,  which 
gives  all  citizens  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  achievements, 
goals,  and  needs  of  our  schools. 

Through  its  concern  with  higher  edu- 
cation, the  Legion  has  helped  deserving 
students  obtain  training  beyond  what 
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would  otherwise  be  available.  The  Legion 
has  sjKjnsored  scholarships,  directed  de- 
serving students  to  scholarship  sources 
for  which  they  are  eligible,  worked  with 
organizations  to  recruit  students  for  ca- 
reers where  personnel  shortages  exist, 
and  sought  out  new  scholarship  oppor- 
tunities. 

Through  the  National  High  School 
Oratorical  Contest,  the  American  Legion 
has  worked  effectively  to  cultivate  essen- 
tial qualities  of  leadership  and  citizen- 
ship. Over  a  third  of  a  million  students 
now  participate  annually.  The  American 
Legion  School  Medal  Awards  honor  stu- 
dents who  have  shown  outstanding  schol- 
arship abilities. 

Throughout  its  history  the  American 
Legion  and  the  auxiliary  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  their  dedication  to  instill- 
ing in  our  young  men  and  women  a  sense 
of  purpose  and  responsibility ;  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  generation  of  Americans 
whose  concern  is  with  the  preservation  of 
our  Republic  and  in  the  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  individual. 

I  am  proud  of  the  work  of  the  Legion 
in  these  and  other  programs  and  join 
my  colleagues  in  saluting  this  organiza- 
tion for  its  half  century  of  service  to 
God  and  man. 


FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP 
CONGRESS 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  editorial  "For  the  Improvement  of 
Congress"  in  the  April  3  issue  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  words  of  praise 
here  for  our  former  colleague.  Senator 
Monroney.  He  worked  long  and  effective- 
ly for  improvement  of  the  Congress  as  a 
vital,  on -going,  and  integral  force  in  the 
shaping  of  our  democracy.  All  of  us  owe 
both  him  and  our  former  colleague  in  the 
House,  Congressman  Tom  Curtis,  a  debt 
of  gratitude  on  the  issue  of  congressional 
reform. 

I  want  to  make  a  further  comment  on 
this  editorial.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
Post-Dispatch  acquired  its  measurement 
of  opposition  to  certain  parts  of  the  bill 
and  support  for  other  parts.  I  have  been 
a  careful  reader  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  in  more  than  2  years  since 
the  bill  F>assed  the  Senate,  I  do  not  recall 
seeing  one  word  of  opposition  to  the  bill 
or  to  any  part  of  the  bill.  If  such  opposi- 
tion exists,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  told 
about  it,  and  that  Information  should  be 
made  available  to  the  American  people. 

We  have  taken  care  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  contents  of  the  bill  and 
the  rationale  for  each  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions, along  with  the  history  of  the 
legislation  and  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  am  heartened  by  the 
growing  number  of  writers  who  are  as- 
sisting the  effort  to  get  information  to 
the  people.  If  there  is  opposition  within 
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Congress  to  this  bill,  it  seems  to  me  the 
people  have  a  right  to  know  what  that 
opposition  consists  of  and  who  the  oppo- 
nents are. 

For  myself.  I  will  strongly  resist  any 
attempt  to  pa48  portions  of  this  bill  while 
deleting  othei».  I  realize,  as  do  my  col- 
leagues, that  amendments  will  be  offered 
when  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor. 

But  in  an  omnibus  measure  of  this 
kind,  one  man's  spoonful  of  sugar  Is  an- 
other mans  paregoric.  A  considerable 
number  of  u^  feel  that  we  would  en- 
danger the  enactment  of  meaningful  re- 
form the  moment  we  start  to  dismantle 
the  bill  and  p«iss  only  those  pieces  that 
engender  the  least  opposition. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  gen- 
eralizing about  various  sections  of  the 
bill,  I  think  It  would  be  a  reasonable  the- 
ory to  suggest— Lf  we  could  measure  It 

that  those  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  there 
is  strongest  resistance  probably  are  those 
parts  that  mo«t  need  to  be  enacted  into 
law. 

-  Mr^  Speaker  ■  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
today,  I  Inclulle  below  the  text  of  the 
editorial : 

For  thk  Ii«t»RovEM»rT  of  Congrxss 
Prospect*  for  Improvement  of  the  orga- 
nization of  Confess  have  brightened  noUce- 
ably  with  the  reported  withdrawal  of  House 
Speaker  McConjiack's  objecUon3  and  the 
emergence  of  a  group  of  reform-minded  Re- 
pubUcans  headed  by  Representative  Rums- 
feld of  nilnols  acd  Senator  Mundt  of  South 
Dakota.  j 

Speaker  McC<*TOack's  about-face  is  re- 
ported due  to  the  shaklng-up  he  took  when 
Representative  Morris  Udall  of  Arizona  chal- 
lenged him  for  J  the  House  speakership  In 
January— and  t<4  his  consequent  desire  to 
better  hl«  stanilng  with  his  Republican 
colleagues. 

If  reorganlzaUon  Is  becoming  that  popular 
in  the  House,  aaother  major  roadblock  be- 
sides Mr.  McCormack  may  be  giving  at  least 
a  little.  Por  it  was  in  the  House  that  the 
proposal  langulsHed  last  year  after  being  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate— though  not  In  the 
best  shape. 

The  recommeniauons  laid  before  Congres« 
year  before  last  i^ere  no  Idle  dreams  of  qulx- 
oUc  and  misty-eyed  reformers.  They  were  the 
studied  pragmatKm  of  a  special  Joint  com- 
mittee of  CongresB  with  Representative  Mad- 
den of  Indiana  and  Senator  Monroney  of 
Oklahoma  as  co-chairmen. 

Senator  Monroney  in  parUcular  has  as 
sharp  an  eye  for,  the  politically  possible  as 
he  has  for  the  paactlcably  necessary.  As  co- 
f"?«°/-  °'  '^*  LaSMUette-Monroney  reforms 
m  1948  he  Is  Congress's  most  knowledgeable 
member  in  these  matters. 

♦w^l!!  ™"*^^  "^  prudently  be  expected  of 
the  Nlnety-flrst  Cjongrese  m  Its  first  session 
the  iMders  of  th#  present  drive  for  reform 
wm  of  course  havfe  to  decide  for  themselves 
«  would  be  regitettable  If  some  measures 
on  which  there  1$  a  substantial  amount  of 
agreement  should  be  stymied  on  account  of 
other  measures  o|»  which  there  Is  an  even 
more  substantial  ^nount  of  opposition 

At  the  very  minimum.  It  seems  to  us  Con- 
gress should  be  willing  to  approve  "these 
three  proposals:  {\)  Enable  Congress  to  move 
closer  toward  equality  with  the  Executive 
branch  in  fiscal  aid  budgetary  analysis  and 
control:  (2)  renjove  the  stranglehold  of 
chairmen  on  committees  by  enactment  of  a 
"committees'  bill  ^f  rights;"  (3)  esUbllsh  a 
permanent  Joint  cfcmmlttee  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  Congress  t^  keep  hanunerlng  away  at 
improvement  of  sfructure  and  method. 

Though     both    iwould     correct    Congress- 
diminution  of  stature  vls-a-vls   the   Execu- 
these  proposals  has  very 
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good  support  in  the  House  whUe  the  second 
Is  probably  the  most  hyaterlcally  opposed  in 
the  whole  kit  of  proposed  reforms. 

A  fight  ought  to  be  made  for  democratising 
committees,  but  U  It  cannot  be  carried  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  down  with  It 
the  means  of  informing  Congress  more  fully 
In  the  facta  about  what  It  Is  doing. 

Representative*  and  Senators  wUl  be 
obliged  In  the  final  an^*ls  to  give  up  their 
mo«ted  castles  of  preivftient  and  power  to 
preserve  the  equaUty  of  their  branch  In  our 
tripartite  form  of  government.  What  Is  good 
for  a  committee  chairman  Is  not  necessarily 
good  for  Congress,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
country;  and  House  and  Senate  will  be  called 
upon  to  readjust  their  organization  contin- 
uously If  they  are  not  to  resign  themselves 
to  sinking  to  secondary  status  in  the  three 
branches  of  government. 
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CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SALUTES 
TELEPHONE  PIONEERS  OP  AMER- 
ICA 


Uve.   the  flrat  of 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  volun- 
teers working  in  hospitals,  collecting 
eyeglasses  for  the  eyebank,  sending 
books  and  material  to  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam—this is  Just  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America. 

April  25  has  been  set  aside  in  New 
York  State  as  'Telephone  Pioneers' 
Day."  It  is  a  day  when  we  can  recognize 
the  great  spirit  and  dedication  of  the 
men  and  women  in  the  telephone 
industry. 

Pounded  in  1911,  the  association  Is  the 
largest  social-industrial  organization  of 
Its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  comprised 
of  over  300.000  men  and  women  who 
have  served  a  minimum  of  21  years  in 
the  communications  Industry. 

I  am  pleased  that  there  is  a  chapter 
of  this  organization  In  my  district — the 
Genesee  chapter  which  consists  of  1,210 
active  and  retired  employees  from 
Rochester  Telephone  Corp..  Stromberg 
Carlson.  New  York  Telephone,  Western 
Electric,  and  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph. 

The  Genesee  chapter  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  a  Pioneer  chapter  serving 
its  community.  It  has  the  highest  mem- 
bership enrollment  among  all  75  chap- 
ters—99.7  percent.  WUliam  O'Hagan, 
chapter  president,  and  John  Robertson, 
chapter  vice  president,  have  worked 
hard  on  the  concept  of  community 
service. 

The  work  of  the  members  is  diverse 
and  meaningful.  Members  of  the  Genesee 
chapter  have  collected  eyeglasses  for  the 
Rochester  Eye  Bank  and  Research 
Center.  They  have  shipped  7,400  books 
and  $2,600  worth  of  ditty  bags  to  service- 
men in  Vietnam.  They  have  a  volunteer 
staffing  of  the  poison  control  center  at 
Strong  Memorial  Hospital.  They  have  re- 
paired 400  talking  book  machines  for  the 
blind.  They  have  collected  and  dis- 
tributed over  550  pounds  of  used  clothing 
to  inner  city  agencies. 

Pioneers  on  a  State  and  national  level 
perform  countless  service  activities.  They 


volunteer  for  hospital  work,  organize 
libraries  for  shut-ins,  and  convert  old 
switchboards  for  use  in  training  handi- 
capped children. 

In  conjimction  with  the  "services  for 
the  blind"  program,  Pioneers  collect  used 
eyeglasses  for  "New  Eyes  for  the  Needy, ' 
and  record  textbooks  which  are  later 
transcribed  into  braille  for  blind 
students. 

The  repair  of  talking  book  machines 
was  recognized  by  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress in  1966,  when  it  presented  an  award 
to  the  Pioneers,  "In  grateful  appreciation 
for  support  of  national  library  service  to 
blind  people." 

In  all  of  these  activities,  Pioneers  apply 
a  personal  interest  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  help  those  less  fortunate.  The  common 
bond  of  feUowship.  dedication  to  com- 
munity service,  and  the  spirit  and  vitality 
of  the  telephone  Pioneers  is  worthy  of 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. "United  to  serve  others."  is  most 
certainly,  the  true  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation. 


EXTRACT  PROM  ADDRESS  BY  HON 
HAMILTON  PISH 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  pleased 
to  include  the  following  extract  from  an 
address  by  Hon.  Hamilton  Pish  at  the 
50th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
American  Legion  post  at  Newburgh,  N  Y 
on  Saturday  evening,  March  29,  1969. 

Mr.  Pish  is  a  former  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House  and  an  outstand- 
ing patriot.  His  remarks  deserve  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  every  American. 

The  extract  follows: 
Extract  From  Speech  or  Hon.  Hamu-ton  Fish 

AT    THE    50th    ANNTVERSART    CELEBRATION    OF 

THE  American  Leoion  Post  at  Newbxjrch, 

N.Y..  ON  March  29,  1969 

I  have  spoken  to  you  on  the  origin  and 
formation  of  the  Preamble  of  the  American 
Legion  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Three  that  wrote  the  Preamble  on  May  10  at 
the  St.  Louis  meeting  in  1919.  I  would  be 
derelict  as  Chairman  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional Committee  to  Investigate  Communism 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  if  I  did  not  warn  the 
American  people  of  their  potential  destruc- 
tion by  the  World  Communist  Conspiracy 
that  seeks  to  destroy  Freedom   everywhere. 

The  paramount  reason  for  the  existence 
of  all  governments  Is  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  Its  people  and  the  security  of  the  nation. 
Some  misguided  Senators  apparently  do  not 
realize  this  and  are  opposing  President  Nix- 
on's constructive  but  limited  proposal  to 
safeguard  and  protect  the  sites  of  our  trans- 
continental nuclear  missiles.  Without  such 
protection  within  the  next  few  years,  Soviet 
Rusiila  could  destroy  by  a  surprise  attack, 
most  of  our  nuclear  missiles  in  a  few  hours 
and  leave  us  naked  and  defenseless  against 
Soviet  Russia's  newest  and  powerful  nuclear 
weapons.  Thank  Ood  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Legion  realizing 
this  awesome  menace  to  all  our  people,  re- 
cently adopted  a  strong  resolution  In  favor  of 
an  adequate  defensive  system  to  safeguard 
our  missiles  sites.  As  General  MacArthur  said 
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a  number  of  years  ago,  "I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  a  nuclear  war  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  United  States  as  each  will  always 
offset  any  advance  by  the  other  resulting  In  a 
stalemate  smd  such  a  war  both  know,  would 
be  suicidal."  Moscow  and  Leningrad  have  al- 
ready established  a  defensive  system  against 
nuclear  attacks.  We  have  delayed  too  long 
and  further  delay  to  protect  our  missile  sites 
might  well  be  suicidal  for  the  American 
people  and  our  nation. 

The  United  States  Is  the  strongest  bastion 
of  Freedom  In  the  world  and  therefore  the 
greatest  enemy  to  the  extension  of  Commu- 
nism which  Is  R  negation  of  all  freedom.  If 
our  missile  sites  are  destroyed  through  lack 
of  a  defensive  system,  the  United  States 
would  be  forced  to  surrender  and  Conunu- 
nism  would  prevail  not  only  In  our  own  coun- 
try, but  throughout  the  world.  No  one  Is  more 
opposed  to  a  suicidal  nuclear  war  with  Soviet 
Russia,  which  would  destroy  both  nations. 
But  even  the  Communist  leaders  admit  that 
the  protection  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  solely 
for  defensive  purposes. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  truth  that  their  lives  are  being  placed  In 
Jeopardy  by  those  who  oppose  President  Nix- 
on's limited  defense  of  our  atomic  sites  and 
should  notify  their  Congressman  and  their 
Senator  that  their  security  and  that  of  the 
nation  has  a  priority  over  everything  else. 

Communists,  fellow  travelers,  radicals,  ex- 
tremists and  left  wing  liberals  have  already 
begun  to  throw  red  hot  political  bricks  at 
President  Nixon  before  he  has  time  to  clean 
up  the  terrible "  mess  that  he  Inherited  from 
the  previous  Adnalnlstratlon.  These  extreme 
liberals  even  among  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators want  to  bring  bloody  fisted  chaotic  Red 
China  Into  the  United  Nations  and  to  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  Mao  for  helping  to 
kill  tens  of  thousands  of  American  boys  In 
Vietnam.  This  Is  Incomprehenslbe  at  the 
present  time.  Those  Democrats  or  Republl- 
cam.  In  the  Senate  should  Join  a  combat 
regiment  In  Vietnam  to  test  the  killing  power 
of  Chinese  produced  machine  guns.  Commu- 
nist China  at  the  present  time  Is  not  a  peace 
loving  nation  and  Is  not  willing  to  comply 
with  decisions  made  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  Nations  In  New  York  City  Is 
already  Infested  by  Communist  spies,  provoc- 
ateurs and  revolutionists  and  if  Red  China 
Is  voted  into  the  United  Nations,  then  It  is 
time  that  either  we  should  withdraw  from 
It.  or  its  headquarters  should  be  moved  to 
Switzerland  or  to  some  other  smaller  nation. 


COLLECTING  TAXES  ON  ELECTION 
DAY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve will  eventually  cause  a  major  de- 
crease in  the  burden  of  American  tax- 
payers. More  and  more  across  this 
Nation,  the  quiet  majority  of  Americans 
are  in  revolt;  they  are  steadily  mount- 
ing a  verbal  assault  on  oppressively  high 
taxes. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  a  long 
tradition  of  supporting  their  Federal 
Government  without  complaint,  but  re- 
cently the  massive  burden  of  taxes  has 
pushed  the  quiet  American  too  far.  Now, 
he  is  starting  to  speak  out  and  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  listen. 
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For  years  I  have  counseled  that  over- 
spending, and  not  undertaxation  is  the 
problem  facing  the  Federal  Government. 
It  has  progressed  to  the  stage  where  the 
people  not  only  agree  but  are  shaking 
off  the  complacency  and  mounting  a 
verbal,  frontal  assault  on  the  anti- 
quated, unfair  tax  system  and  on  the 
yearly  Federal  piracy  which  culminates 
in  the  April  raid.  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  preoccupied  with  spending  all 
they  can  get,  getting  all  they  can,  and 
leaving  little  for  the  man  who  does  the 
earning  will  begin  to  feel  the  heat  of 
this  revolt,  and  I  believe  the  sooner  the 
better. 

The  only  corrective  is  through  select- 
ing Representatives  concerned,  sincerely 
concerned,  with  lightening  the  taxpay- 
ers' burdens.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  I  believe  will  aid  in 
bringing  to  office  such  Representatives. 

I  have  proposed  a  simple  change  in 
the  tax  regulations.  It  asks  that  the 
notorious  tax  collection  day,  April  15,  be 
abolished  and  replaced  by  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember. Election  day  would  also  become 
tax  collection  day. 

I  believe  that  shifting  the  concern 
that  builds  up  yearly  on  April  15  to  elec- 
tion day  will  cause  many  voters  to  think 
twice  about  the  representatives  they 
hope  to  elect.  This  is  the  politics  of  good 
Grovernment.  of  sound  Federal  financ- 
ing, of  fiscal  responsibility  in  contrast 
to  the  politics  of  Federal  excesses,  Gov- 
ernment  by   deficit   and   overspending. 

Many  measures  have  been  proposed 
over  the  years.  Some  have  suggested 
that  tax  withholding  be  abolished,  thus 
indicating  to  the  taxpayer,  in  one  lump 
sum,  the  cost  to  him  of  his  Government. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  practical  and 
would  increase  the  financial  manage- 
ment burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

Another  interesting  proposal  would 
establish  a  Tax  Freedom  Day.  Based  on 
the  average  wage  and  the  average  an- 
nual tax  cost,  1  day  each  year  would  be 
declared  a  national  holiday  indicating 
that  from  the  first  of  each  year  to  that 
date  the  average  Americsm  hsis  been 
working  for  the  Federal  Goveriunent. 
All  the  money  he  had  earned  to  that 
date  had  gone  to  pay  his  taxes.  The  rest 
of  the  year,  what  was  left  of  it,  he  would 
be  earning  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Tax  Freedom  Day  this  year  is  es- 
timated to  be  April  27.  This  includes 
the  cost  of  all  taxes:  State.  Federal,  and 
local.  I  am  sure  such  a  day  would 
demonstrate  the  problem,  but  it  is  im- 
precise. There  are  few  average  Amer- 
icans, and  some  would  have  to  work 
longer,  some  not  £is  long,  and  the  day 
would  lose  meaning  for  most. 

I  believe  that  a  simple  shift  of  the 
final  tax  collection  day  to  the  day  of  na- 
tional elections  wlU  provide  sufficient 
indirect  impact  to  generate  a  lower  tax 
burden  and  thorough  tax  reforms. 

Until  this  proposal  is  adopted,  I  sug- 
gest that  each  taxpayer  simply  jot  down 
the  total  dollar  amount  paid  In  Federal 
taxes  on  his  calendar  in  the  block  des- 
ignating the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November. 
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MRS.  CYNTHIA  LITTELL  WRITES  OF 
THE  REALITY  OP  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often 
said  that  to  many  of  our  citizens  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  not  real,  that  it  means 
little,  or  nothing,  and  that  they  have 
managed  to  escape  its  impact.  This  is 
certainly  not  so  when  the  son.  brother, 
father,  or  husband  is  among  our  fighting 
men  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  the  following 
letter  so  beautifully  points  out. 

It  was  written  by  Mrs.  Cynthia  Littell, 
who  is  employed  on  the  staff  of  one  of 
our  colleagues,  Hon.  William  E.  Min- 
SHALL.  of  the  Ohio  23d  Congressional 
District,  al)out  her  husband,  a  career 
man  with  the  Air  Force.  This  touching 
and  moving  account  of  just  how  real  the 
war  Is  to  Mrs.  Littell  and  her  daughter 
is  the  finest  I  have  ever  read.  It  points 
up  the  truth  In  the  line  written  by  the 
great  English  poet  John  Milton,  that. 
"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait."  Let  us  all  hope  that  the  day  will 
soon  arrive  when  the  waiting  for  Mrs. 
Littell,  and  thousands  who  share  her  ex- 
periences, will  be  over. 

The  letter  follows: 
WIFE  or  Maywood  Airman  m  Combat  Asks 

AND  Answters  :  Is  War  Real? — The  ANSwa 

Is  Yes 

Dear  Len:  Yes,  Vietnam  and  the  war  is  a 
definite  reality. 

Eight  years  ago  my  husband  Joined  the  Air 
Force  and  has  since  chosen  it  as  his  career. 
He's  been  in  that  ominous  sounding  place 
called  "APO  San  Francisco"  nine  months  this 
time  and  was  home  for  only  about  a  month 
after  having  been  there  for  four  months. 

The  war  Is  a  reality  each  time  I  look  at 
my  dresser  and  see  the  picture  of  Bob  and 
me.  each  time  my  little  girl  and  I  sit  down 
for  a  meal  and  there  is  an  empty  chair  at 
the  table,  the  war  becomes  a  reality.  Each 
Ume  my  Uttle  girl  asks  'When  is  Daddy  com- 
ing home  from  work?"  the  war  becomes  real. 
Each  day  when  I  come  home  from  work  and 
check  the  mall  box,  the  war  Is  real.  Each 
time  I  look  at  the  calendar  and  see  my  Uttle 
notations  about  how  many  days  left  until 
Bob  returns,  the  war  is  real.  When  my  daugh- 
ter's wagon  was  broken  I  spent  two  hours 
trjrlng  to  fix  it  and  then  she  turned  and 
said,  "That's  okay.  Mommy,  Daddy  will  fix 
It  when  he  comes  home,"  the  war  Is  real. 
Figuring  out  Income  tax  and  then  deducting 
pay  received  while  in  a  combat  zone,  that 
makes  the  war  real.  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  without  Daddy  made  the  war 
real.  A  piece  of  Jewelry  Bob  has  bought  over- 
seas, a  doll  he  has  gotten  Taml  from  Oki- 
nawa, a  koala  bear  he  got  in  HawaU,  having 
a  broken  stereo  and  knowing  that  if  your 
handy-man  htisband  were  home  he'd  fix  it — 
these  things  shatter  the  protective  shield 
which  I've  tried  to  build  up,  the  drone  of 
radio  and  television  reports  becomes  a  vio- 
lent sound,  there  Is  a  tremble  of  my  body — 
and  the  war  Is  real. 

Last  year  when  I  was  hospitalized  I  had 
the  experience  of  truly  knowing  what  the 
WAR  viras.  I  spent  some  time  In  Fltzslmmons 
Army  Hospital  in  Denver  cnroute  to  the  Air 
Force  Medical  Center.  The  harsh  reality  of 
the  war  was  aU  over.  On  the  flight  to  San 
Antonio   the   other   passengers   were   mostly 
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men  on  their  waj«  to  the  nearest  hospital,  to 
their  homes  and  families.  They  were  coming 
from  the  war.  thiey  know  It's  a  reality  and 
one  look  at  them  will  definitely  tell  you  It's 
so. 

Sometimes  I  f*el  I'm  the  only  one  that 
thinks  the  war  U  real.  Then  the  Oiir  Town 
comes  bringing  pews  of  the  people  back 
home,  that  little  town  I  grew  up  In  that  has 
sometimes  been  M  far  away  as  2200  miles 
because  of  my  hiisband's  chosen  profession. 
The  Our  Town  t^lls  me  that  the  boy  next 
door  that  I  can  cjnly  remember  as  being  In 
about  9th  grade.  ()r  the  boy  I  had  a  crush  on 
when  in  4th  graile.  or  a  boy  I  knew  only 
slightly  from  Colliege  English  class,  has  gone 
to  war.  Suddenly  you  realize,  that  the  town 
may  be  small  but!  It  feels  the  efTecta  of  the 
war  and  knows  it*  real.  I'm  glad  to  be  from 
Maywood,  MaywoOd  cares.  When  the  Febru- 
ary 20  and  27  is^es  of  0\ir  Town  hit  the 
homes.  I  know  Majrwood  felt  a  great  loss,  and 
I  know  now  that  Maywood  feels  as  I  do. 

Pretty  soon  Ma(ywood  will  be  2900  miles 
away  in  actual  mijes,  but  Maywood  will  be  a 


lot  closer  since  It'i 
Sincerely, 


a  place  I  love. 


Cyi«thia. 


REEXAMINE    V.S.    FOREST    POLICY 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

JDP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  DF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHANJ  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  recently  printed  a  very 
sound  editorial  e^iamining  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  policy  »nd  its  effect  on  the 
American  liunbej  industry. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  re- 
cent large  increases  in  lumber  prices 
have  raised  the  (Jost  of  housing  by  him- 
dreds  or  even  thousands  of  dollars  per 
home. 

In  my  district  $nd  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country  the  housing  shortage  is 
becoming  increasingly  acute.  The  situa- 
tion is  deteriorajtlng  partly,  because  a 
deficiency  of  woojd  at  a  reasonable  price 
exists. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  owns  much  of 
the  usable  timberland  in  the  country. 
Therefore,  any  basing  of  the  problem 
would  require  soqie  examination  of  For- 
est Service  policy  land  administration. 

Extensive  fore*  land  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's prime  natuijal  resources.  If  forests 
continue  to  be  mismanaged,  and  their 
products  wasted,  an  important  Industry 
and  a  large  segment  of  the  populace  will 
be  adversely  affected. 
Following  is  the  editorial : 

Reexaminx  U.S.  Forest  Policy 
There  are  so  m«uiy  individual  problems 
wrapped  up  in  the  icurrent  lumber  and  ply- 
wood shortage-prlct  Increase  crisis  that  an 
observer  has  a  ha^d  time  making  out  the 
forest  because  of  the  trees. 

But  there  it  is— k  sprawling,  timber-cut- 
ting industry  in  wttiich  western  hardwoods 
compete  with  soutliern  softwoods:  in  which 
60%  of  the  nationts  total  softwood  timber 
Is  federaUy  owned,  fcut  where  producUon  has 
been  cut  back  and  trees  allowed  to  decay 
Instead  of  forests  btlng  made  more  valuable 
and  productive.        1 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  one  of  the  few 
government  agenclee  that  t\u-ns  a  profit  but 
the  receipts  go  into  the  general  fund  and  the 
Forest  Service  must]  depend  upon  appropria- 
tions from  Congrest  to  operate    Appropria- 
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tlons  are  not  as  large  as  needed  for  a  proper 
Job  of  forest  management  and  this  Is  crlU- 
oally  refiected  in  the  lumber  shortage  affect- 
ing the  housing  industry  and  buyers'  pocket- 
books. 

Contributing  to  the  shortage  also  is  a  law 
restrlcUng  Alaskan  shipping  to  the  U.S. 
mainland  to  U.S.  vessels.  ThU  prices  lumber 
cargoes  out  of  reach.  Consequently  much 
lumber  and  plywood  that  could  ease  housing 
shortages  in  Cleveland  is  sold  to  Japan,  being 
shipped  there  In  Japanese  ships.  The  Ameri- 
can and  Japanese  national  housing  programs 
are  competing  for  wood  head-on.  Current 
American  production  is  1.6  million  housing 
units  this  year.  Japan  is  planning  1.9  million. 
U.S.  Sen.  John  Sparkman.  D-Ala.,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  housing  subcommittee 
and  known  for  20  years  as  "Mr.  Housing," 
recenUy  called  for  means  to  increase  timber 
outputs  in  national  forests  (which  are  not 
wilderness  areas  or  national  parks),  coupled 
with  a  wiser  policy  of  cutting  on  private 
lands. 

The  Sierra  Club,  a  conservation  group  with 
72,000  members,  says  overcutUng  contributed 
to  closing  three-fourths  of  the  Douglas  fir 
mills  In  the  northwest  in  the  last  20  years 
and  to  closing  26  western  plywood  mills  in 
the  last  two  years. 

Sierra  warns  of  a  "raid  on  the  national 
forests,"  while  the  industry  emphasizes  that 
federal  commercial  forests  are  designed  to 
supply  needs  of  U.S.  citizens. 

A  reappraisal  is  needed.  The  nation 
through  Congress,  needs  to  strike  a  proper 
balance  between  managing  forest  resources, 
production  and  requirements. 

Whether  private  mismanagement  and 
waste  are  responsible  for  the  price-supply 
squeeze  should  be  established  or  refuted 
before  Congress  considers  making  drasUc 
changes.  A  national  study  by  an  Independent 
commission,  as  Sierra  suggests,  seems  In 
order. 
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LET  US  ANALYZE  OUR  SYSTEM 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  long  been  a  champion  of  reform  for 
the  Congress.  My  legislation  and  writ- 
ings on  the  subject  make  my  position 
quite  clear.  If  the  Congress  is  to  have  any 
hope  whatsoever  of  keeping  pace  in  our 
rapidly  moving  modem  world,  we  must 
adopt  the  modem  methods  utilized  by 
industry.  A  good  example  is  the  valuable 
tool  of  systems  analysis.  Mr.  Bob  J.  Han- 
sen recently  discussed  this  subject  in  an 
article  in  the  April  1969  issue  of  Govem- 
ment  Executive  magazine.  I  insert  the 
article  in  the  Record,  and  commend  it  to 
all  Members: 

There  Is  a  Role  por  Systems  Analysis  in 

THE  Congress  op  the  UNnxD  States 

(By  Bob  J.  Hansen,  president.  Decision 

Research  Corp.) 

highlights 

1.  The  workload  of  Congress  has  increased 
over  the  years  and  the  trend  is  accelerating; 

2.  Systems  analysis,  considering  politics 
and  constituency  factors,  can  help  weave  the 
entire  fabric  of  legislative  decisions: 

3.  Congress,  for  the  most  part.  Is  still  leery 
of  systems  analysis  and  must  be  sold  on  Its 
potentials; 

4.  Systems  analysis  can  be  a  valuable  tool 
for  the  decision-making  legislator,  aiding 
necessary  human  Judgment. 

A   note   on   history:    This   country's    first 


Congress  had  66  members  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  constituencies  averag- 
ing 33,000  persons.  During  its  Sessions,  lie 
pubUc  and  private  Acts  and  Resolutions  were 
enacted.  At  the  start  of  this  decade,  each 
Congressmsm  represented  an  average  of  450.- 
000  constituents — and  the  number  is  Increas- 
ing. 

The  workload  has  increased  proportion- 
ately. In  a  recent  Congress.  26.566  measures 
were  introduced  and.  of  these.  4,016  were 
passed.  This  suggests  that  the  unlogged,  un- 
numbered hours  each  legislator  spent  at 
Conunittee  Hearings,  in  preparation  for  those 
Hearings,  In  Committee  and  Subcommittee 
attendance  must  be  very  great.  A  clue:  Dur- 
ing the  First  Session  of  last  Congress,  there 
were  182  quorum  calls,  201  "yea  and  nay" 
calls  and  hundreds  of  tcUer  (not  individually 
recorded) ,  division  or  standing  (not  recorded) 
and  voice  votes  in  the  House. 

Congressional  decision-making  Is  a  con- 
tinuing process  between  and  among  each 
Congress.  Decisions  must  be  synthesized  to 
produce  a  reasonable  harmony,  with  the 
more  lmp<«tant  decisions  given  priority  at- 
tention. To  do  this  in  an  effective  manner 
demands  that  the  Congressmen  have  de- 
pendable information  as  indicated  In  the 
chart  below. 

More  and  more,  systems  (or  more  famil- 
iarly, systems  analysis)  will  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  as  a  viable,  dependable  way 
of  reaching  decisions.  The  contrast  between 
a  systems  trend  and  traditional  bodies  in 
Congress  Is  extreme.  However,  systems  may 
help  Congress  provide  a  framework  to  con- 
sider its  role  in  tying  together  all  of  its 
parts.  Explicit  in  this  concept  is  the  effect 
of  decisions  between  all  the  parts  of  Con- 
gress and  to  its  whole  in  the  national  legisla- 
tive problem. 

Most  definitions  of  a  system  are  similar  in 
content.  One  definition  describes  a  system  .is 
"an  array  of  components  designed  to  accom- 
plish a  particular  objective  according  to  a 
plan."  There  must  be  an  objective,  a  design 
or  organization  and  input  according  to  a 
plan. 

There  seems  to  be  no  single  answer  for 
coping  with  the  democratic  process.  If  sys- 
.tems  are  used  in  Congress,  they  must  be 
used  with  discretion.  After  all,  the  systems 
analyst  technician  is  an  advisor,  not  an 
elected  Congressional  decision-maker.  He 
collects  all  the  facts  of  a  problem  and  pre- 
sents alternative  choices  for  decision. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  central 
organization  for  systems  analysis  could  be 
a  supporting  tool  for  Congress."  However,  the 
Individual  Congressman  might  rely  too  much 
on  this  systems  analysis  group  and  by-pass 
his  own  staff  or,  conversely,  set  up  a  dupli- 
cate manual  record  system  to  double-check 
the  systems  analyst.  An  alternative  might 
be  to  contract  for  pilot  applications  of  sys- 
tems In  Congress. 

Congressman  Robert  McClory  (R-Ill.),  In 
an  interview  in  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee chambers,  stated:  "Systems  analysis 
will  eventually  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Con- 
gressman. However,  the  management  science 
community  must  make  systems  analysis 
fashionable  and  sell  Congress  on  the  great 
potentials  of  management  science  and  sys- 
tems analysis — such  as  planning,  program- 
ing, budgeting  systems." 

Development  of  new  ideas  has  been  en- 
coiu'aged  by  outside  groups  studying  the 
Congressman's  activities  and  methods  for 
their  Improvement.  Such  an  effort  was  un- 
dertaken three  years  ago  by  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search. Here,  a  group  of  scholars  was  com- 
missioned to  examine  various  aspects  of 
Congressional  operations  and  prepare  sepa- 
rate studies  on  how  Congress  "might  be 
aided  in  its  work  to  achieve  a  good  society, 
counting  as  part  of  that  good  society  the 
legislative  way  of  life  itself."  These  studies 
were   combined   In   the   book  Congress:   The 
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First  Branch  of  Goi}emment,  pubUab«d  in 
Washington  by  the  Institute. 

Congress  now  has  begun  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  acting  through  legislation  to 
provide  technological  supp>ort  for  Its  own 
activities.  In  the  Second  Session  of  the  89tb 
Congress,  Representative  McClory  Introduced 
H.R.  18428  as  a  bill  to  establish  an  automatic 
data  processing  faculty  to  support  the  Con- 
gress. He  told  the  House  that  Congress  "must 
use  every  p>OB8lble  mechanism  to  insure  that 
Congress  executes  Its  traditional  responsi- 
bilities." 

A  bipartisan  group  of  supporters  of  the 
bill  has  stressed  the  Importance  of  using 
ADP  and  modern  program  evaluation  tech- 
niques in  support  of  Congressional  budgetary 
review.  The  idea  is  to  provide  members  a 
logical  way  to  comprehend  and  respond  to 
the  new  performance  budget  mode  of  oper- 
ation within  the  Executive  branch.  Other 
priority  applications  include  the  preparation 
of  legislative  histories  of  bills  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  selected  Fed- 
eral data. 

Scott's  observation 

In  this  regard.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (D-Pa.) 
prepared  amendment  number  63  to  the  leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1967.  It  waa 
approved  by  the  Senate,  proposing  a  new 
capability  to  assist  Congress.  Said  Scott: 
"The  requirements  of  this  age — reflected  In 
the  broad  spectrum  of  Issues  facing  the  Con- 
gress— can  be  coped  with  only  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  all  available  human  and  technologlced 
resources.  .  .  . 

"The  electronic  computer  and  the  systems 
techniques  connected  with  its  use  are  sim- 
ply tools  for  use  by  the  decision-maker.  They 
are  designed  to  help  provide  that  Informa- 
tion which  Is  necessajy  to  make  balanced, 
accurate  decisions." 

Many  areas  of  Congressional  activity  ap- 
pear to  lend  themselves  to  systems.  In  a  re- 
port prepared  for  general  distribution  to 
the  Congress,  entitled  "Automatic  Data 
Processing  for  Congress,"  a  number  of  fx*" 
slble  applications  were  identified  and  dis- 
cussed. The  report  suggests  that  areas  of 
focus  might  Include  CQngress  as  a  whole, 
the  functioning  committee  and  an  Individual 
Congressman. 

LEGISLATIVE    BILLS 

Other  possible  applications  Included:  (1) 
data  showing  the  status  of  pending  legisla- 
tion; (2)  an  automated  index-catalog  of  Con- 
gressional documents;  (3)  current  informa- 
tion on  issues  up  for  vote;  (4)  an  automated 
schedule  of  committee  meetings  and  hear- 
ings; (5)  histories  of  committee  action  in 
ADP  form;  (6)  appropriations  statistics  in- 
formation; and  (7)  an  automated  Selective 
Dissemination  of  Information  (SDI)  system 
to  retrieve  key  items  of  research  value  for 
Individual  Congressmen. 

There  has  been  evidence  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress showing  that  application  of  systems 
analysis,  operations  research  and  ADP  tech- 
niques to  the  problems  of  the  Congressman 
In  his  legislative  role  merits  consideration. 
Constituent-oriented  activities  of  the  Con- 
gressman also  can  be  made  less  time-consum- 
ing. 

Within  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  89th  Congress,  a  group  of  44  Republicans 
led  by  Rep.  F.  Bradford  Morse  of  Massachu- 
setts strongly  supported  the  concept  of  estab- 
lishing a  National  Commission  on  Public 
Management,  by  Introducing  HM.  17310  and 
other  bills.  Similar  legislation  was  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  by  Scott  and  nine  other  Sena- 
tors (8.3762). 

Morse  and  his  associates  concentrated  on 
the  need  for  further  study  of  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  systems  management  approach 
to  nondefense  and  nonspace  public  pro- 
grams. Said  he:  "Appropriating  money  and 
shuflUng  papers  In  bureaucracy  should  not 
be  confused  with  problem-solving.  The  tra- 
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dltlonal  Ooverhment  approach  to  a  complex 
problem  is  to  divide  It  Into  manageable  parts 
and  to  treat  each  of  them  sejjarately.  A  com- 
prehensive solution  is  th\is  impossible.  The 
bureaucracy  simply  does  not  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  solve  today's  or  tomorrow's  prob- 
lems— but  private  Industry  with  the  new 
approach  is  rapidly  developing  that  capacity." 
Insight  into  the  role  of  systems  analysis 
in  the  public  domain  is  also  found  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science  Research  and  Development,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics chaired  by  Rep.  Emlllo  Q.  Daddario 
(D-Conn.).  The  subcommittee's  recommen- 
dation dealing  with  environmental  p>ollutlon 
stated:  "To  place  pollution  abatement  on  a 
comparable  basis  with  our  national  technol- 
ogy programs,  systems  ancdysls  and  manage- 
ment capability  should  be  established  within 
the  Federal  Government/  This  approach 
should  be  used  along  with  planning,  pro- 
gramming, budgeting  techniques  to  orga- 
nize both  near  and  long-term  Federal  re- 
search and  operational  efforts  In  pollution 
abatement." 

THE    JOINT   RESOLUTION 

Congressional  attention  to  the  significance 
of  systems  was  also  manifest  in  Joint  Res- 
olution 110  sponsored  by  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.)  m  the  90th  Congress.  This 
resolution  would'  authorize  the  Advisory 
Conmiittee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
to  "study  the  feasibility  of  a  computer  sys- 
tem to  help  state  and  local  governments  to 
participate  more  effectively  in  Federally  as- 
sisted programs."  Kennedy  p>ointed  out  that 
Public  Law  86-388  already  gives  authority  to 
employ  the  type  of  technical  consultants 
required  to  perform  such  a  study. 

The  future  need  for  a  Joint  attack  on 
these  problems  by  business  and  Govern- 
ment has  been  identified  and  is  being  exam- 
ined across  the  Nation.  Some  states  are  tak- 
ing the  Initiative  in  supporting  systems  en- 
gineering studies.  California,  for  Instance, 
has  funded  studies  of  state  needs,  being  con- 
ducted by  four  aerospace  companies. 

Congressional  decision-making  and  the  de- 
cision-maker must  be  better  understood: 
they  must  be  studied  and  examined.  If  a 
"yea"  or  "nay"  decision  is  made  In  Congress, 
a  human  decision-maker  must  rate  compet- 
ing systems,  if  not  qualitatively,  at  least 
quantitatively. 

The  Congressional  decision-making  proc- 
ess raises  such  questions  as:  Would  he  make 
the  same  decision  as  another  Congressional 
decision-maker  with  Identical  information 
and  alternatives?  Would  he  make  the  same 
decision  In  this  Congress  as  he  would  have 
in  a  previous  Congress? 

According  to  Kenneth  Janda  in  Congress: 
The  First  Branch  of  Government,  "Informa- 
tion systems  are  not  .  .  .  devices  for  grinding 
out  policy  decision  and  they  are  not  designed 
to  replace  human  Judgment.  Rather,  they  are 
Intended  to  provide  the  human  decision- 
maker— here,  the  Congressman — with  knowl- 
edge for  making  informed   choices." 

Early  last  month,  this  author  Interviewed 
Reps.  Bill  Brock  (R-Tenn.)  and  Donald 
Rumsfeld  (R-Ill.)  for  Government  Execu- 
tive and  was  told  that  more  thorough  legisla- 
tive modernization  is  being  sought.  The  ap- 
plication of  modern  business  management 
techniques  was  referred  to  by  the  two  Con- 
gressmen In  context  with  the  need  to  enact 
H.R.  6278,  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1969.  The  act  has  since  been  co- 
sponsored  by  more  than  70  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Brock  feels  "There  should  be  better  ways 
to  sift,  screen  and  extract  significant  infor- 
mation from  the  accelerated  volvmie  of  data 
Congressmen  receive.  Systems  should  show 
the  way  to  achieve  some  of  these  better  ways. 
There  are  various  systems  tools  available  that 
conceivably  could  be  employed  to  help  Con- 
gressmen. Some  of  these  are  information  re- 
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trieval  and  decision-making  systems  that 
solve  the  problem  of  obtaining  timely,  ac- 
curate and  complete  and  relevant  Informa- 
tion for  decisionmaking." 

Some  private  and  public  research  la  going 
on  In  the  area  of  how  decisions  are  made 
and  the  information  necessary  to  make 
them.  The  Decision  Research  Corp.  of  Wash- 
ington has  embarked  on  a  study  of  the 
systems  approach  in  Congress  and  has  pub- 
lished an  independent  report. 

Rumsfeld  pointed  to  the  need  to  provide 
Congress  with  new  organizational  tech- 
niques, more  modern  procedures  and  Im- 
provements In  the  Lobbying  Act.  He  said, 
"The  last  time  Congress  modernized  wa» 
with  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  There 
have  been  enormous  changes  In  our  society, 
the  nature  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
Nation  and  In  the  tools  available  to  help 
the  Congress  find  solutions  for  these  prob- 
lems. It  Is  important  that  the  methods  of 
modern  management  be  utilized  to  help 
reach  more  rational  decisions  that  reflect 
more  thojjghtfully  ordered  priorities.  The 
problemrf^f  the  Seventies  are  not  going  to  be 
effectively  handled  with  the  rules  devices 
and  procedures  of  1946." 

Title  n  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1969 
would  authorize  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  U.S.  to  develop,  establish  and  maintain 
a  standardized  information  and  data  proc- 
essing system  for  budgetary  and  fiscal  data. 
This  would  be  done  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaexiry  and  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  so  that  the  Congress  could  more 
efficiently  perform  its  overseeing  functions 
and  also  have  avaUable  the  types  of  data 
upon  which  rational  decision-making  must 
rest. 

Dr.  James  A.  Robinson,  professor  of  Po- 
litical Science  at  Ohio  State  University,  em- 
phasizes the  importance  attached  to  this  key 
area  by  commenting  that  "aa  problems  pro- 
liferate, the  amount  of  information  re- 
quired as  a  basis  for  making  policy  decisions 
also  radically  increases.  In  consequence,  no 
legislator  can  be  an  expert  on  more  than  a 
few  pwllcy  issues." 

The  unique  function  of  the  legislative  de- 
cision-maker continues  to  be  required.  If  a 
measure  of  effectiveness  were  to  be  used  in 
systems  methods.  It  must  be  predefined  sub- 
jectively or  objectively  by  the  legislative  de- 
cision-maker alone.  The  benefits  to  constitu- 
ents to  be  derived  from  a  system  are  basical- 
ly the  responsibility  of  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative and  should  be  based  on  their 
criteria. 

In  general,  the  criteria  for  a  decision  orig- 
inates from  the  decision-maker's  definition 
of  the  functional  relationships  benefits,  re- 
sources and  objectives.  The  decision-maker 
approves  and  thus  decides  because  of  his  (or 
his  group's)  incumbent  responsibility  for  a 
decision.  He  also  may  establish  weighting 
factors  known  only  to  him  in  his  mind  to  be 
employed  In  evaluating  the  coet-effectlve- 
ness  of  alternatives. 

The  decision-maker  solely  is  responsible 
to  account  for  the  limitations  In  the  quanti- 
fied analysis.  These  limitations  are  data  In- 
Etdequacles,  modeling  assumptions  and  un- 
certainty which  often  causes  doubts  about 
the  use  of  systems  analysis  data.  The  final 
selection  of  the  best  alternative,  therefore, 
is  primarily  the  decision-maker's  Judgment. 
The  point  is,  that  if  there  were  systems  In 
Congress,  the  information  in  the  array  of 
standard  and  specialized  reports  presented 
to  Congress  would  simply  augment  but  not 
replace  the  individual  Judgment  of  each 
member. 

The  now  classic  method  of  weapons  sys- 
tems analysis,  for  decision-making  is  collec- 
tion, analysis,  recording  and  selection  of 
alternatives  before  a  decision.  This  systems 
approach  can  b»  listed  as  five  steps:  (1)  es- 
tablish the  objective  and  mission;  (2)  spec- 
ify assumptions  and  constraints;   (3)  Identl- 
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tj  altarnsttTM;  ft)  model  th«  aystem;  uid 
(S)  Mlect  from  i^nng  the  altamaUvw. 

Tba  flnt  four  taaks  ar*  acta  that  the 
technician  or  system*  analyst  perfonna.  The 
fifth  i»  the  act  o(  deciding  baaed  on  the  ex- 
perienced Judgment  of  the  Congresalonal 
declaloD  -  maker . 

Old  prejudices  and  outworn  tradltlona 
tend  to  encourage  fragmentaUon  of  systems 
efforta  In  Congr«ae.  Teeterday's  piecemeal 
pattern  cannot  lie  applied  In  dealing  with 
today's  complex  and  Integrated  problems. 
ThU  Is  especially  true  In  the  Intergovern- 
mental eetabllahment. 

Congreaa  needs  to  know  how  to  Increaae 
the  efficiency  ot  Its  software  and  bralnware 
for  better  decleloxja  by  ualng  better  systema. 
Modern  systems  In  Congreealonal  decision- 
making have  a  potentially  powerful  role  to 
play. 
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April  16,  1969 


THE   SPREADIJ^G   IMPACT   OP   AIR 
TRAFFIC  CONGESTION 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IW  THT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesddfi.  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  PASCELli.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miami 
and  other  Florida  cities  are  sunong  the 
few  in  the  countir  planning  and  build- 
ing airports  for  the  future.  Congestion 
at  northern  airports,  however,  has  forced 
flights  to  wait  on  the  ground  at  Miami 
International  evqn  though  no  trafHc  was 
backed  up  at  th^  airport  there. 

Don  Bedwell.  »viatlon  writer  for  the 
Miami  Herald.  p<iinted  this  out  recently 
as  a  striking  exaimple  of  the  spreading 
nationwide  impact  of  airport  congestion 
at  such  hubs  as  New  York,  Wasliington, 
and  Chicago.  Demand  for  scheduled  air- 
line service  continues  to  grow  at  a  phe- 
nomenal rate.  Airline  passenger  trafBc 
will  more  than  double  by  1975.  Air  car- 
go will  double  within  the  next  5  years. 
Such  growth  heightens  the  need  for  a 
truly  adequate  Rational  airports  sys- 
tem. 

I  believe  the  penetrating  analysis  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Bedwell's  article  is  so 
timely  as  to  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  Inse^  it  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  point: 

Cl^MPDOWNS     CAH     bxraT     AlHFOKT 


Bats 


OmciAi, 


(By  Don  Bedwell) 
Miami,  Tampa  anid  other  cities  that  have 
Instigated  forealghtao  Jetport  planning  could 
And  their  investment  frustrated  by  artifi- 
cial restraints,  a  apokeeman  for  the  na- 
tions airline  Indurtry  told  a  Jackaonvllle 
meeting. 

Stuart  Tipton,  pr^ldent  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association,  listed  Miami,  Tampa  and 
Jacksonville  among  a  "select  group  of  U.S. 
cltlee  building  alrpprts  adequate  to  meet 
traffic  demands  of  th^  19708." 

He  told  the  Florida  State  Transportation 
Conference  last  week  that  Houston,  Kansas 
City  and  Dallaa-Forl  Worth  are  other  cities 
that  have  done  thei  necessary  planning  to 
cope  with  the  forth  oomlng  age  of  super  Jets. 

Tipton  warned  ttat  congestion  already 
clogging  major  Northeastern  terminals 
thi-eatena  such  airports  as  Miami.  Atlanta, 
tos  Angeles,  San  F«anclsco  and  Boston  as 
well. 

The  three  cities  selected  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Admlnlstraltlon  for  limitation  of 
fllghte— New    York.    Washington    and    Chi- 


cago— together  with  Atlanta  and  Boston 
constitute  4«  per  cent  of  the  traffic  to  Miami 
laat  year,  and  34  per  cent  of  the  traffic  to 
Jacksonville. 

"Even  that  select  group  of  U.S.  cities 
building  airports  adequate  to  meet  traffic 
demands  of  the  19708  will  see  their  Invest- 
ment partly  wasted  If  artlflcUl  schedule  re- 
stralnta  at  major  air  hubs  are  permitted  to 
take  the  place  of  new  runways  and  radar 
really  needed  nationwide,"  Tipton  cautioned. 

Restraints  proposed  by  the  FAA  are  de- 
signed to  reduce  congestion  at  the  three  crit- 
ically congested  cities.  Because  of  conges- 
tion at  Northern  terminals,  flights  have  been 
forced  to  wait  on  the  ground  at  Miami  In- 
ternational even  though  no  traffic  was  backed 
up  at  the  airport  here. 

Sixty  scheduled  and  supplemental  airlines, 
domestic  and  foreign,  have  adjusted  their 
planned  flights  to  bring  them  within  the 
limits  Imposed  by  the  PAA  at  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Washington. 

While  the  airlines  worked  out  a  voluntary 
schedule-cutting  for  thoee  airports — under 
the  threat  that  the  PAA  would  do  it  for 
them — Tipton  said  the  carriers  consider  the 
restrictions  "shortsighted  and  Inherently 
harmful. 

"In  a  very  real  sense,"  he  said,  ''we  have 
been  closing  the  door  on  potential  business 
In  an  era  when  rising  costs  of  capital,  wages 
and  material  for  every  profit-conscious  In- 
dustry to  reach  out  for  new  market-expan- 
sion opportunities." 

Restrictions  at  the  three  dtlea  take  effect 
In  June. 

Within  the  aviation  Industry,  the  restric- 
tions have  found  little  support,  despite  the 
critical  problems  that  prompted  the  action. 

The  nation's  airlines — represented  by  the 
ATA — have  opposed  the  restrictions,  since 
they  Involve  thousands  of  schedule  adjust- 
ments and  reduce  flight  frequencies.  Private 
and  commercial  aviation  Interests  have  at- 
tacked the  restrictions  In  court,  contending 
they  are  loaded  in  favor  of  the  airlines. 

The  FAA  rule  calls  for  a  maximum  of  70 
air  carrier  flights  an  hour  at  New  York  Ken- 
nedy, 115  at  Chicago  O'Hare.  40  at  Newark 
and  an  equal  number  at  Washington  Na- 
tional. 

"Studies  at  ATA  show  beyond  any  doubt 
that  all  of  the  major  air  hubs  will  need 
present  airports  expanded  or  new  airports 
built  by  1975,"  Tipton  said.  He  cited  an  FAA 
alrporta  plan  which  concluded  that  800  new 
airline  and  general  aviation  fields  must  be 
built  in  the  next  five  years  to  relieve  present 
congestion  and  accommodate  future  growth. 
"But  even  if  we  Include  alrllne-served 
cltlee  of  all  sizes,  only  about  a  dozen  have 
tackled  the  Job,"  he  said,  citing  Miami  and 
Its  proposed  port  In  the  Everglades. 

Even  the  advanced  cities  wUl  find  their 
skies  clogged  "If  we  don't  get  moving  soon 
on  a  meaningful  national  program  to  pro- 
vide adequate  airports  and  airways  throtigh- 
out  the  country." 

"Take  each  of  the  500  or  so  airports  In 
this  country  served  by  alrtlnee,"  "Hpton  said, 
"and  add  up  the  dismal  Impact  of  artificial 
schedule  restraints  on  people  who  want  to 
get  to  and  from  major  air  hubs  at  their 
convenience  and  you  have  the  public  price 
of  Inadequate  airport-airways  development." 
He  urged  ptibllc  support  for  an  airline  In- 
dustry proposal  of  an  airport  development 
trust  fund. 

He  also  asked  the  conference  to  support 
modernization  of  the  airways  system  for  air 
navigation  and  air  traffic  control  "imder  a 
formula  through  which  aU  users  of  the  sys- 
tem contribute  their  fair  share  to  its  sup- 
port." 

User  charges  have  been  staunchly  opposed 
by  private  aviation  Intereeta  which  argue 
that  they  would  be  bUled  for  costly  pro- 
grams of  benefit  primarily  to  the  airlines. 


ALL   HAVE    A    PART   IN    THE 
STRUGGLE  FOR  LIBERTy 


HON.  FRANK  NORTON 

or    WXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  monu- 
ment  to  the  Hungarian  revolutionists  of 
1956  has  been  dedicated  in  Denver.  Colo. 
The  laying  of  wreaths  on  the  statue  of 
a  fleeing  young  man  trying  to  break 
through  a  symbolic  curtain  was  a  sad, 
and  noble  occasion. 

A  man  who  fought  in  the  revolution 
who  went  through  the  hope  and  then  the 
agony  of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
ers, gave  a  speech  that  mai*ed  this  a 
memorable  event. 

Istvan  B.  Gereben,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  copresident  of  the  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters  Federation,  who  has 
adopted  America  as  his  home  after 
struggling  to  gain  freedom  and  justice 
for  his  own  beloved  country,  told  the 
audience: 

The  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1966  was 
fought  for  the  same  Ideals  for  which  this 
Republic  stands. 

This  man,  who  fought  for  what  he  be- 
lieved, knowing  it  could  mean  death  as  it 
did  to  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  said: 
Each   of  ua  has   a   part   In   this   mighty 
struggle  for  liberty  and  Juatlce. 

Mr.  Gereben  pointed  out  the  worth  of 
each  man's  individual  effort.  He  quoted 
the  words  of  Edward  Everett  Hale : 
"I  am  only  one,  but  I  am  one. 
I  cant  do  everything,  but  I  can  do  some- 
thing. 
What  I  can  do,  that  I  ought  to  do. 
And  what  I  ought  to  do. 
By  the  Grace  of  God,  I  shall  do." 
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Today,  I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Gere- 
ben's  fine  speech  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House: 
Addrsss  by  Mr.  Istvan  B.  Gerkbsn,  Coprzsi- 

DkNT  of  the  Hungarian  Preibom  Fiohtbrs 

PEDRRATION.     tI.S.A.,     AT    THE     UnVXILINO    OT 
THE     HDNOARIAN     FREEDOM      PlOHTER'S     ME- 
MORIAL IN  Denver,  Colo.,  October  26,  1968 
Ladles  and  gentlemen:   In  1956,  with  the 
victory  of  National  Communism  In  Poland,  a 
new  chapter  began  In  this  History  of  Com- 
mimlsm  and  of  the  subjugated  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  With  the  Hungarian  Revo- 
lution, a  new  chapter  began  In  the  History 
of  Humanity. 

These  two  events,  each  In  Its  own  way. 
sharply  express  the  Internal  conditions  of  the 
east  European  countries.  If  the  events  In  Po- 
land encouraged  the  aspirations  of  Commu- 
nist Parties,  •  •  •  Particularly  those  of 
Eastern  Europe— for  equality  with  Moecow, 
the  Hungarian  Revolution  made  a  gigantic 
leap  and  placed  on  the  agenda  the  problem 
of  freedom  in  Communism,  that  U  to  say. 
the  replacement  of  the  Communist  System 
Itaelf  by  a  new  social  system.  If  the  former 
event  had  encouraged  both  the  people  and 
certain  Communist  Circles,  the  latter  en- 
couraged the  popular  masses  and  democratic 
tendencies. 

Between  the  two  events,  although  they 
happened  almost  simultaneously,  there  lies 
a  whole  epoch.  The  changes  In  Poland  mean 
the  triumph  of  National  Communism,  which 
in  a  different  form  we  have  seen  In  Yugo- 
slavia. The  Hungarian  uprising  is  something 
more,  a  new  Phenomenon,  perhaps  no  less 
meaningful   than  the  French  Revolution. 


In  short,  these  events  have  brought  to  the 
fore  the  following  new  questions: 

1.  The  further  poealbllltlea  of  National 
Communism. 

2.  The  replacement  of  Commimlsm  by  a 
new  system,  and  along  with  this,  the  right 
of  people  heretofore  under  Communist  rule 
to  chooee  its  own — Non-Coznmunlst — path  of 
development. 

3.  The  problem  of  the  future  foreign — 
and  In  my  opinion,  Internal  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Regime 

Had  the  Hungarian  Revolution  been  saved 
from  Soviet  Intervention,  It  would  have  been 
difficult  Indeed  for  Moecow  to  obscure  Its 
internal  conflicts  by  means  of  foreign  con- 
quest and  the  so  called  "World  Mission."  The 
Soviet  system  would  soon  have  been  confined 
to  Its  own  national  boundaries  and  there, 
too,  the  citizens  would  be  forced  to  reflect  on 
their  position  and  their  destiny.  And  not  only 
the  citizens,  but  the  leaders.  They  would 
have  to  break  up  Into  different  groups  which 
could  no  longer  carry  out  mutual  purges 
within  their  own  closed  circle,  but  would  be 
forced  to  bid  for  popular  support.  This,  new 
processes  would  begin  In  the  Soviet  Union 
too. 

Moecow  could  no  longer  preserve  Hun- 
garian Communism:  it  faced  the  choice  of 
either  leaving  Hungary  or  occupying  it.  Thus, 
the  Russian  Imperialism  dropped  its  last 
Socialist  mask. 

The  events  in  one  Communist  Country 
necessarily  affect  all  other  Communist  coun- 
tries, as  in  one  and  the  same  living  orga- 
nism. And  Just  as  Yugoslav  Communism,  sep- 
arating itself  from  Moscow,  initiated  the 
CrtslB  of  Soviet  Imperialism,  that  Is,  the 
inevitable  birth  of  National  Communism,  In 
the  same  way  the  revolution  In  Hungary 
means  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Commu- 
nism generally. 

As  In  all  other  great  and  decisive  historic 
events,  the  Hungarian  Fighters  for  Freedom, 
struggling  for  their  existence  and  country. 
may  not  have  foreseen  what  an  epochal  deed 
they  had  initiated. The  world  has  rarely  wit- 
nessed such  unprecedented  unity  of  the  pop- 
ular masses  and  such  heroism.  The  unity  of 
the  popular  masses  was  so  strong  that  It  ap- 
peared as  though  there  had  been  no  civil 
strife,  as  though  a  ruling  class  had  not  been 
wiped  out  overnight  as  if  It  never  existed.  And 
the  heroic  intoxication  was  so  high  that  bare 
handed  boys  and  girls  were  stopping  the 
tanks  of  the  interventionists,  who  like  the 
Cossacks  of  Nicholas  the  First  in  1849,  tried 
to  suppress  their  liberty  and  enslave  their 
country. 

Until  now,  the  words  spoken  by  me  were 
not  mine.  They  have  been  written  by  an 
expert  on  Russia  and  Communism:  Profes- 
sor Mllovan  DJllas  of  Princeton  University, 
the  Former  Vice-President  of  Yugoslavia.  I 
could  not  find  better,  clearer  and  more  truth- 
ful evaluation  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution, 
in  which  I  had  the  privilege  to  participate. 

The  Hungarian  people  on  the  bfisls  of  in- 
dependence and  equalltj^and  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Ulifeiarter  wished  to 
live  In  true  friendship  wi^'^helr  neighbors, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  Hungarian  p>eople  deelred  the  consoli- 
dations and  further  development  of  their 
National  Revolution  without  Joining  any 
power  blocks  .  .  .  We  appecUed  to  our  neigh- 
bors and  to  countries  far  and  near  to  respect 
the  unalterable  decision  of  out  people  for  a 
free.  Independent,  democratic  and  neutral 
HungEiry. 

The  citizens  of  Denver  today  pay  tribute  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  nation  and  to 
the  overwhelming  sacrifice  of  her  people  by 
dedicating  this  square  and  monument  to 
freedom  especially  freedom  for  Hungary 
and  her  people  which  values  liberty  more 
than  life  or  love. 

The  history  of  recent  times  undoubtedly 
shows  that  the  trend  throu^out  the  world 
Is  toward  the  recognition  of  Individual  lib- 
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erty  as  essential  necessity  for  social  and  po- 
litical progress.  America  has  been  a  forerun- 
ner In  this  progress,  and  accordingly, 
America's  conceptions  of  liberty,  as  described 
In  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  are 
unique. 

Americana  have  devised  the  beet  govern- 
ment on  earth:  three  branches,  equal,  with 
appropriate  checks  and  balances  between 
each  branch.  A  bill  of  rights  enumerating 
those  essentials  that  make  the  difference 
between  freedom  and  slavery. 

And  Edmund  Burke  expressed  It  so  prop- 
erly: Our  liberties  are  tied  to  "Tangible  ob- 
jects":— Tax  Consciousness,  a  device  to  con- 
trol reckless  government,  the  Habeas  corpus 
and  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury  all  part  of  this 
concept. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Americans  are 
prlvUeged.  at  least  In  this  respect;  But  this 
special  place  in  history  commits  America  to 
certain  things;  we  must  not  only  protect  our 
liberties,  we  must  share  our  spiritual  wealth 
with  others.  Americana  muat  be  convinced 
that  their  course  is  the  right  course.  They 
must  take  their  historic  mission  seriously. 
and  If  they  do  so,  they  wUl  act  accordingly. 

Nowadays,  it  seems  this  American  Mission 
frequently  Is  misinterpreted  and  misrepre- 
sented. This  mission  Is  what  the  citizens  of 
Denver  fulfiil  today  by  showing  imderstand- 
Ing,  respect  and  admiration  of  a  small  na- 
tion which  tried  and  tried  hard  to  achieve 
the  privileges  that  we  inherited  from  our 
forefathers. 

Liet  there  be  no  question  about  it:  America 
Is  a  nation  nurtured  in  the  Age  of  Reason. 
We  have  rooted  In  our  thought  an  abiding 
faith  In  the  rationality  of  man,  we  sincerely 
believe  In  the  capacity  of  men  to  reason  to- 
gether and  Iron  out  differences  according  to 
the  Interests  of  all  concerned.  We  believe, 
that  differences,  however  acute,  can  be  rec- 
onciled. We  take  an  optimistic  view  of 
humanllty,  we  have  faith  in  man's  power  of 
regeneration;  we  have  In  a  word — faith  in 
the  Idea  of  progress.  And  overall  we  have  a 
deep  and  abiding  faith  in  man's  Individual 
capacity  to  achieve  genuine  freedom. 

This  background,  however  admirable,  must 
not  be  Interpreted  aa  a  carte  blanche  for 
Americans  to  arbitrarily  set  the  standards 
of  freedom  In  the  various  areas  of  the  World, 
especially  not  In  the  Communist-dominated 
countries.  America,  merely  by  having  become 
the  moet  powerful  nation  on  this  earth,  has 
committed  herself  to  propagate  thoee  ideal.s 
that  mctde  her  great,  rather  than  to  accept 
tokens  of  material  lm{nt>vement  In  the  cap- 
tive nations  aa  indicators  of  liberty.  America, 
having  won  the  second  World  War,  has  com- 
mitted herself,  expressly  and  officially,  to 
promote  the  liberty  in  those  historically 
sovereign  nations,  that  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  under  the  aegla  of  Soviet  Conmiunlst 
Infiuence. 

Hungary  and  the  rest  of  the  Eastern 
European  countries  have  over  a  thousand 
years  history  of  constitutional  government. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times,  that 
two  nations  In  History  were  able  to  maintain 
constitutional  governments  without  written 
constitutions:  the  British  and  the  Hun- 
garians. It  is  known  that  the  Hungarian 
Golden  Bull,  a  historic  document  guarantee- 
ing the  rights  of  the  individual  and  restrain- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Monarch,  the  Golden 
Bull  was  Issued  only  six  years  after  the 
Magna  Carta. 

Yet,  many  Westerner  Is  talking  about 
Hungary  Just  as  he  talks  about  some  newly 
formed,  underdeveloped  nation.  Hungary 
and  Poland  have  little  to  learn  about  Western 
Ideals;   some  of  them  originated  there. 

Recent  history  In  Central  Europe  confirms 
our  belief  that  Communists  will  never  vol- 
untarily establish  the  crtterlons  of  what  we, 
and  what  the  Hungarians  f<^r  one  thousand 
yecu-s  knew  aa  liberty  .  .  }  They  do  not 
have  to.  The  peoples  of  the  West  are  satis- 
fied with  much  less. 
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As  members  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Federation,  and  aa  proud  citizens 
of  the  United  States  we  have  learned  to 
understand  one  basic  fact : 

The  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956  was 
fought  for  the  same  ideals  for  which  this 
Republic  stands. 

Thla  identity  of  objectives  of  the  American 
people  and  the  Hungarian  people  gives  us 
hope  that  with  the  support  of  the  American 
people  so  Impressively  displayed  here  today, 
we  can  bring  an  end  to  the  Communist  ordeal 
In  Eastern  Europ)e.  The  American  p>eople  are 
coming  to  realize  that  their  dedication  to 
the  American  principles  must  reach  far  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  United  States,  if 
they  want  to  protect  their  spiritual  heritage. 

You  might  be  second  or  third  generation 
Americans — I  am  an  immigrant.  What  you 
must  understand,  however,  that  as  partici- 
pants of  the  1956  Hungarian  Revolution,  we 
have  no  exclusive  rights  to  be  Freedom 
Fighters.  E^ch  of  us  must  take  our  share  in 
fighting  for  freedom,  you  too  must  become 
Freedom  Fighters. 

In  this  mighty  struggle  for  liberty  and 
Justice  each  of  us  have  a  part.  Stand  up 
and  be  counted.  If  you  get  discouraged,  as 
you  certainly  will,  do  what  we  do,  remember 
the  words  of  Edward  Ewerett  Hale,  when  he 
said: 

"I  am  only  one,  but  I  am  one. 
I  can't  do  everything,  but  I  can  do  some- 
thing. 
What  I  can  do,  that  I  ought  to  do. 
And  what  I  ought  to  do. 
By  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  do  I" 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  on  behalf 
of  the  Hungarian  People  and  all  participants 
of  that  glorious,  memorable  Revolution  I 
say  to  the  citizens  of  Denver : 

Thank  voul 


INTELLECTUAL  INCONSISTENCY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  highly  vo- 
cal opponents  of  the  antl-ballistic-mls- 
slle  system  offer  as  one  of  their  objections 
the  position  that  the  cost  of  the  ABM  to 
defend  om*  country  would  nm  in  the 
neighborhood  of  S6.6  billion. 

They  make  an  emotional  pitch  that 
this  money  should  go  to  help  the  im- 
poverished— whatever  that  means. 

Comparison  of  figures  proves  interest- 
ing. Interest  alone  on  the  national  debt 
for  the  current  year  will  exceed  $15  bil- 
lion— S16  billion  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Further,  Americans  are  now  spending 
40  billion  of  dollars  through  Federal. 
State,  and  municipal  agencies  to  help 
poverty.  Would  these  anti-ABM  propo- 
nents feel  that  the  $6.6  billion  for  pro- 
viding defense  would  be  a  suflacient  ad- 
ditional sum  to  cure  poverty  woes? 

Would  not  the  SI 5  billion  contribute 
more?  Yet  the  anti-ABMers  would  be 
strange  hats  at  any  movement  to  retire 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt — which, 
if  paid,  would  make  available  moneys 
for  poverty  uses. 

Seems  as  if  these  errant  intellectuals 
are  more  interested  in  defending  the 
recipients  of  interest  on  the  national 
debt  than  to  defend  our  coimtry — all 
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citizens,  be  thej^  rich,  poor,  or  of  mod- 
erate means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  news  artlclee 
follow : 

(Prom  the  MlaflU  Herald,  Apr.  13,  1960] 
ArrxR  THE  Tax  Pain,  Relikf? 

Sacrlflces  being  made  by  Amerlcaiu  now 
should  bring  ear|y  rewards.  We  say  so  be- 
cause the  best  chabce  for  lower  federal  tazee 
Is  not  merely  to  l^alance  the  budget  but  to 
get  a  surplus. 

Consider,  please,  that  the  Interest  alone  on 
the  national  debt  has  nearly  doubled  In  the 
last  10  years.  It  wbs  97.07  billion  in  1959. 

The  estimate  fof  the  current  year  Is  more 
than  915  billion  knd  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  nearly  916  bll|lon. 

This  Is  an  Inescapable  charge — a  budget 
Item  which  cannot!  be  cut. 

Interest  on  th^  federal  debt  is  directly 
controllable.  Bala^icing  the  budget  would 
mean  no  further  increase  In  this  Item.  Yet 
merely  equalizing  i  income  and  outgo  would 
brtng  no  relief  fr<Jm  that  915-bllllon-a-yeatr 
Interest  on  the  dobt  already  Incurred. 

Any  decline  In  'the  Interest  due  on  the 
pnbllc  debt  Is  the  surest  and  soundest  hope 
for  tav  reduction.;  And  tax  cuts,  as  experi- 
ence has  shown,  leave  more  money  In  the 
hands  of  Indlvldtials  and  corporations  to 
spend  as  they  plea  te,  thus  boosting  biislnees. 


(From  the  Morning  Advocate,  Mar.  29,  1969] 

Now    Hear  This 

(By  Victor  Rlesel) 

Washikcton,  D.  ::. — It  will  surprise  those 
who  have  been  wa;chlng  the  search  and  de- 
stroy tactics  of  tte  war  on  poverty  strate- 
gists— who've  been  in  the  big  city  jungles  for 
almost  five  years — '  hat  this  nation  actually  is 
spending  some  $4C  billion  this  year  to  help 
the  fxaor. 

Positively  now.  these  Jungles  need  swift 
defoliating.  The  c<  ordination  is  amateurish. 
The  supervision  U  unskilled.  The  responsi- 
bility is  diffuse.  Aitd  the  OfDce  of  EkK>nomlc 
Oppwrtunlty,  partliily  to  blame  for  the  chaos, 
has  been  drawing  1  oo  much  of  the  lightning 
criticism.  It  has  be;n  spending  92  billion  an- 
nually. This  is  bub  five  percent  of  the  940 
billion  disbursed  b^  federal,  state  and  mun- 
icipal agencies,  which  is  supposed  to  help  the 
11  million  children  and  15  million  adults  who 
are  the  poor  and  tlie  hungry  of  the  land. 

They  are  the  posr  by  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration standards,  which  say  that  a 
rural  family  of  foir  which  has  a  weekly  in- 
come of  $46  Is  impc  verished,  as  is  its  counter- 
part In  the  city,  wtiere  the  line  rests  on  $61 
weekly. 

Bluntly,  much  oi  the  respwuslbllity  for  the 
dlscombobulatlon,  the  dlscoordlnation,  the 
chaos,  the  failure  to  get  directly  to  these 
poor,  rests  squarely  on  the  White  House  of 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  Congress  se  up  a  watchdog  commit- 
tee, the  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  In 
1964.  It  was  directed  to  coordinate  and  coun- 
sel. It  was  to  supervise  and  direct.  It  was  to 
mesh  all  govemmsnt  agencies  which  pour 
billions  Into  rural  md  urban  slums.  Some  of 
these  agencies  are  rarely  though  of  as  anti- 
poverty  fighters — vrhich  is  why  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  being  blamed  for 
It  all. 

The  other  ageni  ies  Include  the  Veterans 
Administration.  tM  Labor  Dept.,  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Dept.  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultur*. 

But  the  watchdog  oommitee  did  not  watch. 
Its  chairman.  Sarfent  Shrlver,  OEO  chief, 
just  could  not  coordinate  its  members — the 
President's  departdient  heads — much  less  the 
fantastically  Intrlcite  and  Innovative  official 
"war  on  fwverty." 

So  in  December  1967,  the  Congress  recast 
this  Section  604  of  the  original  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  It  wrote  Section  631. 
And  It  said  that  "i  here  I3  established  In  the 
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Executive  Office  of  the  President  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Covmcll,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  director  and  beads  of  such 
federal  departments  and  agencies,  such  presi- 
dential assistants  and  such  other  officials 
of  the  federal  government  as  the  President 
may  from  time  to  time  designate  . 

This  new  council  was  given  the  responsi- 
bility to  assist  the  President  in  coordinating 
the  federal  war  on  poverty. 

This  new  council  was  never  appointed. 
And  the  General  Accounting  Office,  after  a 
15-month,  $500,000  probe  of  the  poverty  war, 
reported  "the  council  has  never  functioned 
effectively  and  as  recast  by  the  1967  amend- 
ments has  not  been  established." 

Thus  there  never  has  been  a  specially 
trained,  specially  aimed,  watchdog  over  the 
government's  spending  of  some  $40  billion  in 
search  of  the  poor  during  1969.  This  sum  will 
rocket  In  the  next  few  years.  Just  as  It  has 
since  1961,  when  It  was  an  unescalated  $9 
bUlion. 

The  federal  government  alone,  which  spent 
924.4  billion  in  fiscal  1969,  projects  the  spend- 
ing of  $27.2  billion  In  1970.  The  other  poverty 
prevention  funds  come  from  the  state  and 
cities.  In  addition,  the  public,  through  its 
churches  and  voluntary  organizations,  spends 
about  92.4  bUllon  a  year. 

There's  no  doubt  that  much  of  this  flood 
of  cash  is  on  target — and  that  some  of  It  Just 
swirled  around  the  poor. 

Without  a  nationally  prestigious  watchdog 
council  centrally  directed,  how  could  this 
have  been  otherwise?  The  OEO  Is  new  and 
itself  is  a  Jungle  within  Jungles.  In  a  few 
years,  it  launches  a  thousand  Community 
Action  Agencies — each  wtih  scores  of  minl- 
agencles  and  "cooperations"  dangling  in  him- 
dreds  of  neighborhoods,  counties,  precincts 
and  "blocks." 

At  the  same  time.  It  had  to  be  innovative 
amidst  ghettos  burdened  with  the  disbelief 
of  the  displaced,  disadvantaged,  unskilled  and 
"hardcore."  It  has  never  happened  before: 

So  the  best  of  the  projects — Head  Start — 
reached  29  per  cent  of  the  people  It  should 
have  aided.  Upward  Bound  got  to  four  per 
cent  of  those  needing  a  lift.  The  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  heavily  looted,  got  to  six 
per  cent  of  its  target  population.  The  Com- 
munity Action  Program  (CAP)  Parent  and 
Child  Centers  got  to  one  per  cent  of  the 
needy.  CAP  Migrant  Day  Care  operaUons 
helped  two  per  cent. 

This  Is  but  a  sample.  The  26  million  poor, 
still  hungry,  still  needy,  stUl  are  there  despite 
the  outpouring  of  $40  billion  a  year. 

Now  let's  get  directly  to  them.  Jungles  are 
out  of  style. 


April  16,  1969 


INCOME  TAX  RETURN  FORMS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  only  too  well  I  am  afraid,  yesterday 
marked  the  deadline  date  for  completion 
of  personal  income  tax  returns. 

The  trauma  perpetrated  by  that  dead- 
line are  widespread  and  devastating.  The 
annual  ritual  of  wrestling  with  tax  forms 
can  reduce  grown  men  to  mere  children. 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  competent 
tax  lawyer,  that  too  few  can  afford,  suc- 
cessful completion  of  a  tax  return  form 
can  truly  be  a  formidable  endeavor. 

I  am  inserting  a  ne.wspaper  article  to- 
day which  pleads  for  relief  from  these 
yearly  struggles.  The  relief  sought  is  In 
the  form  of  more  simplified  tax  return 


forms.  It  appeared  in  the  Reading  Times 
and  was  written  by  my  good  friend.  Martz 
Schoffstall.  The  article  follows: 

Help,  Ous 
(By  Martz  Schoffstall) 

Oood  morning  I  And  this  morning  may  i 
address  myself  to  Rep.  Ous  Yatron,  my  man 
In  Washington — and  yours.  If  you  live  In  the 
6th  Congressional  District? 

Dkak  Gcb:  Along  about  this  time  of  year, 
after  wrestling  for  weeks — yes,  Ous,  weeks— ^ 
with  that  confounded  nuisance,  the  annual 
federal  income  tax  return — I  am  Invariably 
ready  for  the  psychiatrist's  couch.  I  need 
help  and  as  I  know  you're  always  ready  to 
help,  I  appeal  to  you  for  succor.  You're  In 
the  big  time  now  and  are  in  a  position,  as 
the  saying  goes,  to  "do  something."  Now,  I'm 
not  a  tax-yawper.  I  always  have  held  the 
view  that  if  we  expect  our  government,  from 
township  to  Washington,  to  give  use  services, 
we  must  expect  to  pay  for  them  with  o\ir 
taxes.  I'm  not  even,  here  and  at  this  time, 
yammering  about  the  amount  of  taxes  I  pay 
Uncle  Sam.  What  I'm  talking  about  Is  the 
fantastically  complicated  forms  we  have  to 
fill  out  to  pay  our  taxes.  Can't  something  be 
done  about  this,  Ous?  Would  It  be  possible — 
and  I'm  In  dead  earnest  about  this — for  you 
to  Introduce  a  resolution  directing  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  make  a  study-ln- 
depth  of  the  income  tax  form  so  that  mathe- 
matical dolts  and  dullards  like  me  can  work 
with  a  greatly  simplified  form,  do  It  more 
quickly,  and  not  be  expected  to  have  a  Ph. 
D.  In  mathematics  or  statistics  In  order  to 
do  It  without  going  half  daft? 

Before  I  left  the  full-time  staff  of  this 
newspaper  nearly  six  years  ago,  my  IRS  task 
was  nothing  too  onerous.  I  got  my  W2  form 
from  the  front  office.  I  had  my  1040  form 
through  the  malls.  I  had  Instructions  with  It. 
I  filed  Form  1040,  attached  the  W2  and  that 
was  it.  But  since  retiring,  I  now  fill  In  Form 
1040  plus  Form  B,  Form  C,  and  Form  C3. 
There  Is  also  that  cute  little  addition  of  the 
10  per  cent  surtax.  Have  you  done  your  form 
yet.  Ous?  Have  you  seen  that  little  gimmick 
under  "12b,  tax  surcharge.  If  line  12  is  less 
than  9734,  find  surcharge  from  tables  on 
Page  10  of  instructions.  If  Line  12a  Is  $734 
or  more,  multiply  amount  on  Line  12a  by 
.075  and  enter  result  (If  you  claim  retire- 
ment Income  credit,  use  Schedule  B  (Form 
1040)  to  figure  surcharge."  Now  Isn't  that  a 
real  jim-dandy,  Ous?  A  little  gem  in  the 
crown  of  our  sovereign  government?  And  a 
heck  of  a  brick  to  throw  at  taxpayers  (or 
most  of  us)  who  were  never  too  bright  at 
arithmetic  In  the  first  place? 

I  have  a  pretty  fair  education,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman. But  do  you  think  that  helps  me 
through  the  IRS  gobbledygook?  Not  one  lit- 
tle bit.  I'm  Just  as  confused  as  the  fellow 
who  Just  made  It  through  sixth  grade.  More- 
over, I  suspect  that  many  a  college  professor 
with  an  A.B.  an  M.A..  and  a  Ph.  D.  has  Just  as 
much  trouble  translating  these  IRS  docu- 
ments out  of  the  original  Sansklrt  bls  I  do. 
Help  us,  Ous.  Help,  please  I  Get  that  resolu- 
tion ininstanterl 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
series  of  articles  and  editorials  which  re- 
cently appeared  In  the  San  Pedro  News- 
Pllot  in  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  entitled  "The 
Case  Against  Dope." 


Ajyril  16,  1969 

I  wholeheartedly  commend  these  ar- 
ticles on  the  problems  of  drug  use/ and 
abuse  to  parents  and  teenagers  alike.  I 
particularly  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Bob  Beck, 
publisher  of  the  San  Pedro  News-Pilot, 
for  the  fine  job  he  did  in  putting  this 
series  together.  I  am  sure  the  Members 
will  find  the  articles  a  most  interesting 
and  enlightening  commentary  on  this 
troublesome  problem  facing  our  country 
today.  The  articles  follow: 
[Articles  and  editorials  from  the  San  Pedro 
(Calif.)  News-Pilot,  Feb.  20,  1969] 
The  Case  Against  Dope 
(Note. — The  accelerated  use  and  abuse  of 
drugs  In  Harbor  Area  schools  has  become  a 
major  problem  of  the  community,  educators 
and  authorities. 

(The  News-Pilot  feels  that  awareness  of 
the  problem  may  be  a  deciding  factor  in  con- 
trolling and  perhaps  curtailing  the  narcotics 
situation. 

(The  News-Pilot,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Community  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Chamber,  presents  to  its  readers  this  special 
section  of  comprehensive  stories  and  edi- 
torials on  the  drug  problems  In  city,  county 
and  state. 

( We  hope  in  bringing  the  sometimes  shock- 
ing statistics  to  light  that  an  aroused  public 
vrtll  demand — and  receive — an  end  to  a  sordid 
situation.) 

(By  Arthur  Rlbbel) 
Since  1959  in  California,  the  proportion  of 
boys  and  girls  committed  to  Youth  Authority 
institutions  lor  narcotic  and  drug  offenses 
has  doubled. 

Joblessness,  discrimination,  despair  and 
destructive  family  situations  have  combined 
to  spawn  more  crime  and  delinquency  In 
ghettos. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  a  recent  YA 
report  showing  that  some  changes  In  char- 
acteristics of  boys  and  girls  committed  to 
California  Institutions. 

In  1959,  boys  committed  for  drug  offenses 
made  up  only  6  per  cent  of  the  Institution 
inmates,  but  by  1968  that  proportion  had  In- 
creased to  12  per  cent.  The  girls  also  doubled 
In  drug  offenses. 

Atty.  Gen.  Thomas  Lynch  of  California 
also  recently  focused  startling  statistics  on 
the  drug  problem  In  youths. 

Allen  F.  Breed,  YA  director,  said  the  nar- 
cotics figures  "are  simply  another  confirma- 
tion that  Involvement  with  drugs  among 
young  people  in  California  is  a  growing 
problem." 

He  reported  that  In  the  last  eight  years 
there  has  been  a  2000  per  cent  Increase  In 
Juvenile  drug  arrests. 

Drug  arrests  In  some  of  the  larger  counties, 
like  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  and  Orange, 
have  doubled. 

Breed  said  the  YA  is  stepping  up  its  Ju- 
venile delinquency  prevention  efforts  in 
ghetto  areas  of  California.  He  said  new  com- 
munity treatment  programs  for  YA  wards  on 
parole  are  being  developed,  plus  expansion 
of  efforts  to  cooperate  with  organizations 
which  already  have  launched  ghetto  pro- 
grams. 

The  report  also  showed: 
1     In    the    10   years,   girls   In   Institutions 
Increased  from  387  in   1959  to  562  In  1968; 
boys  from  3140  to  4922. 

2.  The  percentage  Institutionalized  from 
Southern  California  increased  substantially, 
while  the  percentage  from  other  areas  de- 
clined. 

3.  In  1959,  66  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  in- 
stitutions were  there  on  there  first  commit- 
ment. In  1968,  only  54  per  cent  were  in  Insti- 
tutions on  their  first  commitment.  Among 
girls,  the  percentage  on  first  commitments 
declined  from  78  per  cent  to  66  per  cent. 
Those  figures,  said  YA,  refiect  an  Increasing 
number  of  parole  violators  in  Institutions. 
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SAN    PKDXO    HIGH    SCHOOL   CONFRONTED    WITH    A 
400-PERCENT    DRUG    USE    HIKE 

(By  Dan  Scanlan) 
San  Pedro  High  Schopl  U  confronted  this 
year  with  a  400  per  cent  increase  In  the  Inci- 
dence of  students   using  dope  in  the  first 
part  of  this  semester  over  all  of  last  year. 

Narcotics  Is  o»ir  biggest  problem  this  year, 
school  administrators  are  saying. 

More  than  70  students  have  been  arrested 
during  school  hours  on  school  grounds  and 
booked  on  narcotic  charges  so  far  this  year. 
Last  year,  only  16  boys  were  arrested  for 
dope  usage.  No  girls  were  arrested  last  year, 
although  there  were  a  couple  of  Incidents  In 
which  girls  would  carry  pills  or  marijuana 
for  their  boy  friends. 

The  story  Is  different  today,  however.  More 
than  five  girls  so  far  have  been  arrested  and 
more  than  63  boys. 

Two  of  those  Incidents  resulted  In  the  near 
deaths  of  two  boys  who  had  taken  an  over- 
dose. 

"That  had  a  pretty  deadening  effect  on  the 
kids,"  Principal  Arthur  Famham  said.  "No 
announcement  was  made,  but  they  knew." 

The  sight  of  ambulance  crews  rushing  dy- 
ing classmates  to  emergency  centers  and  the 
sight  of  policemen  taking  students  into  cus- 
tody does  seem  to  have  lessened  the  on- 
slaught of  dope  usage  experienced  at  the 
school  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  semester. 

Four  days  of  one  week  were  incident-free, 
according  to  Boys*  Vice  Principal  Robert 
Mills,  who  pointed  to  recent  "busts"  and  the 
two  near-deaths  as  possible  causes. 

Dope  usage  at  the  high  school  Is  tending 
to  emerge  In  five  patterns. 

First,  students  who  use  Illegal  drugs  and 
narcotics,  are  switching  from  marijuana  to 
pills. 

"They  (pills)  are  easier,"  Mills  said.  A  kid 
can  pop  a  pill  unseen  during  school  but  It's 
pretty  difficult  to  smoke  a  marijuana  ciga- 
rette and  get  away  with  It." 

According  to  figures  released  by  Atty. 
Gen.  Thomas  Lynch,  this  phenomenon  Is 
statewide. 

Juvenile  ustige  of  marijuana  In  the  first 
half  of  1968  Increased  over  the  same  period 
In  1967  by  126  per  cent.  Dangerous  drugs, 
however,  were  being  used  by  Juveniles  by  a 
323  per  cent  margin  over  last  year. 

Other  offenses,  which  Includes  prescription 
violations  and  possession  of  narcotic  para- 
phenalla.  Increased  In  the  same  period  by 
356  per  cent  among  Juveniles. 

A  second  pattern  that  seems  to  be  emerg- 
ing Is  that  pills  are  constantly  being  used 
by  younger  and  younger  students. 

Only  last  year,  for  example,  the  median 
age  of  the  student  plU-popper  was  around 
17.  Today,  however,  the  predominance  of 
narcotic  users  seem  to  be  In  the  B-10  class. 
Which  means  they're  14  years  old,  and  Just 
barely  out  of  Junior  high. 

Police,  too,  are  recording  a  greater  number 
of  pre-  and  early-teen  arrests  for  narcotic 
usage. 

Police  reported  the  Incident  of  an  11 -year- 
Old  boy  who  staggered  home  and  became  bel- 
ligerent with  his  family.  That  same  day  a 
14-year-old  boy  was  also  arrested  on  a  Wil- 
mington sidewalk,  drunk  from  plU  usage. 

MarUyn  R.  Duncan  girls'  vice  principal  at 
San  Pedro  High  School,  said  that  the  five 
girls  who  had  been  arrested  on  narcotic 
charges,  were  Incoming  freshmen. 

"It  Just  seems  like  they  want  to  be  popu- 
lar," Mrs.  Duncan  said. 

A  third  pattern  emerging  on  the  high 
school  level  Is  the  growing  universality  of 
narcoUc  usage.  Marijuana  and  dangerous 
drugs  were  once  thought  to  be  solely  the 
habits  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  Today, 
however,  the  habit  cuts  across  all  strata  of 
society. 

Affluent  famUles  as  well  as  the  under- 
privileged are  being  caUed  by  police  to  be 
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told    their   son   or   daughter   Is   being   held 
In  a  drunken  stupor. 

A  fourth  pattern  Is  the  shift  from  almost  a 
solely  male  endeavor  W  one  afflicting  both 
sexes.  In  times  past,  teenage  girls  did  little 
more  than  stash  the  dope  for  their  boy-, 
friends.  More  and  more  of  them,  however,  are* 
beginning  to  take  up  the  practice. 

No  longer  can  a  parent  feel  Immune  from 
the  horrors  of  her  child  being  taken  in  by 
pushers,  simply  because  her  child  Is  a  girl. 
The  last  pattern  Is  the  most  terrifying  of 
all — a  conspiracy  of  silence  and  acceptance. 
All  three  San  Pedro  High  School  admin- 
istrators shared  the  fear  that  today's  youths 
are  accepting  drug  abuse  by  their  class- 
mates. 

"What  woxUd  you  do  If  you  found  out 
your  best  friend  was  popping  pills?"  asked 
Mrs.  Duncan.  'Would  you  accept  her  or  him 
anyway?" 

■Today's  youths  seem  to  be  answering  that 
It  wouldn't  make  any  difference. 

The  problem  Is  the  problem  of  the  "so- 
called  good  person  who  knows  what  Is  going 
on  but  who  won't  say  or  do  anything."  said 
Famham. 

This  conspiracy  hampers  both  school  and 
police  officials  who  are  trying  to  probe  the 
narcotic  usage  centers. 

"When  a  kid  is  sitting  in  my  office  under 
the  influence  of  a  drug,"  Mills  said,  "all  he 
will  tell  you  is  'everybody  takes  if." 

The  feeling  among  the  administrators  Is 
that  many  more  students  know  what  activi- 
ties are  taking  place  than  are  coming  for- 
ward. In  fact,  rarely  does  a  student  come 
forward  at  all. 

This  squelching  of  the  rumors  that  used 
to  float  freely  and  voluminously  cross  high 
school  campuses  leads  to  the  Inevitable 
grimace  of  disbelief  on  the  parts  of  both 
parents  and  teachers  who  come  across  a  stu- 
dent under  the  Influence. 

The  silence  has  been  attributed  to  some 
as  a  sidekick  of  the  anti-establishment  at- 
titude prevalent  among  youth. 

"Somebody's  got  to  get  to  the  kids  some- 
how," Farnham  said.  'This  growing  feeling 
on  the  part  of  some — a  considerable  seg- 
ment— who  don't  believe  what  teachers,  par- 
ents or  their  minister  tell  them,  has  got  to 
stop. 

"Someone  who  can  give  them  a  feeling  of 
assurance  and  Integrity  has  got  to  get  to 
them. 

"Someone  has  got  to  get  to  these  kids' 


EIGHT    STtTDENTS    A    DAT     NABBED    FOR    DRDGS 

(By  Jay  Berman) 
Los  Angeles. — Illnesses  caused  by  drugs 
send  as  many  as  eight  high  school  students 
each  day  to  the  Health  Office,  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools'  medical  administrator  told  an 
Assembly  committee  Thursday. 

Dr.  Harriet  B.  Randall  spoke  before  the  As- 
sembly Committee  on  Public  Health,  which 
was  meeting  In  Los  Angeles  to  hear  testimony 
on  the  state's  growing  drug  problem. 

Dr.  Randall  told  the  committee  that  on 
any  given  day  at  any  high  school  in  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Area,  "Between  one  and 
eight"  students  will  report  to  the.  health  of- 
fice, suffering  from  a  drug-related  problem. 
Dr.  Randall  estimated  the  district's  drug 
problem  has  doubled  In  the  last  few  years. 

"District  procedure  specifies  that  the  nurse 
will  contact  the  child's  parents,"  she  said.  "If 
the  symptoms  are  more  than  superficial,  the 
school  physician  is  called  Immediately." 

DlsclpUne  Is  handled  by  the  vice  principal's 
office,  Dr.  Randall  said,  and  it  is  the  vice 
principal  who  decides  whether  to  notify 
police. 

"Most  of  these  youngsters  are  obviously 
under  the  Influence  of  various  types  of 
drugs,"  Dr.  Randall  said,  "but  they'll  often 
tell  the  nurse  they  have  a  cold  and  want  to 
He  down." 

Testifying  at  the  same  time  as  Dr.  Randall 
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WHM  Joseph  Langan.  director  of  drug  abuje 
Information  for  the  fllstrlct. 

lAngan  said  the  Increasing  problem  "can 
only  b«  solved  wltk  a  program  employing 
qualified  health  education  teachers — not 
Ungllsh  teachers  teaching  health  education. 
"They  need  the  proper  audio-visual  and 
teaching  aids  along  inth  planned  curriculum 
structures,  and  the  whole  program  should  be 
In  context  with  oth^r  health  programs." 

Earlier  in  the  day.  the  committee  heard 
from  David  and  Winifred  Kershaw,  former 
drug  users,  who  now  represent  the  Berkeley- 
based  committee  tair  psychedelic  drug  in- 
formation. 

The  husband  an^  wife — both  26  years 
old — said  they  begin  experimenting  with 
USD  and  marijuana  while  undergraduates  at 
Harvard  University,  In  an  att«mpt  to  "find 
some  personal  answers  about  ourselves." 

After  studying  the  teachings  of  Meher 
Baba,  an  Indian  philosopher,  they  turned  to 
eastern  spiritualism  and  abandoned  all  use 
of  drugs. 

Kershaw  told  the  committee,  headed  by 
OOTdon  Diifly,  R-Habford,  he  and  his  wife 
have  been  speaking  against  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics and  drugs  for  two  years. 

He  said' law  enforcement  agencies  are  "do- 
ing the  besl'they  canf'  in  opposing  drugs  but 
said  "the  police  canft  put  a  man  in  every 
home." 

"At  any  given  tlmej  on  a  weekend  night  in 
Berkeley,  there  are  probably  as  many  as  2000 
pot  parties  going  on  The  Berkeley  police  de- 
partment Just  doesn't  have  2000  men  " 

After  the  hearing  mceesed  for  lunch.  Ker- 
shaw told  Copley  News  Service  that  buying 
narcotics — especially  piarljuana — in  Berkeley 
Is  "as  easy  as  buying  a  loaf  of  bread." 

"They  (drug  sellefs)  assume  that  most 
people  on  Telegraph  Avenue  are  Interested  In 
buying  drugs,"  he  sal^.  "I  was  walking  down 
University  Avenue  n^ar  the  camptu  a  week 
ago  and  waa  offered  ■$ome  really  good  stuff'  " 
In  response  to  a  Question  by  Assembly- 
woman Yvonne  Bratiwalte.  D-63rd  District, 
Kershaw  told  the  c<)mmlttee  many  young 
people  have  stopped  using  opiates,  amphet- 
amines. LSD  and  others  but  have  continued 
using  marijuana. 

"They  (the  users i  aren't  convinced  that 
marijuana  Is  harmful."  Mrs.  Kershaw  said. 
"They  have  started  to  worry  about  chromo- 
some damage  caused  by  LSD.  but  they  thliik 
marijuana  is  perfectlj|  acceptable." 

Mrs.  Kershaw  said  tjhe  use  of  marijuana  Is 
so  vast  that  fear  of  being  arreeted  Is  not  an 
effective  deterrent 

"Young  people  think  the  laws  against 
marijuana  are  too  sejvere."  she  said.  "They 
think  marijuana  should  be  legalized,  and 
they  rationalize  thelrl  case  by  claiming  It  Is 
less  harmful  than  alcojiol. 

"We  think  marijuana  Is  more  harmful,  but 
the  kids  don't.  We  h*ar  the  same  thing  all 
the  time.  We  need  mc^e  Information  to  give 
them  to  let  them  know  it  can  be  dangerous." 
Her  husband  told  the  hearing  one  of  the 
main  dangers  of  mailjtiana  Is  not  In  the 
plant  Itself  but  In  Imiurltles.  He  said: 

"Dealers,  In  an  atte^ipt  to  sell  as  much  as 
they  can.  aren't  alwajys  selUng  pure  mari- 
juana. If  there  Is  bellajdonna  In  the  mixture. 
It  oould  even  cause  blindness.' 

Another  speaker.  Dr;  Joel  Port,  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  San  Francisco  StAte  College,  told  com- 
mittee members  present  programs  of  drug 
Information   'are  marl<edly  Ineffective." 

He  said  young  people  are  taking  drugs 
"because  society  encoufages  it." 

"If  the  advertising  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
were  stopped."  he  said,  "along  with  ads  for 
sleeping    pUla    and    catsules   for    everything 
else,  maybe  we  wouldnft  have  this  problem" 
DOPx  ONx  OF  vrpnarr  or  words 
(By  Tom  boulter) 
Dope— a  four-letter  ford  which  has  awak- 
ened  today's  society  apd   Its  conscience— la 
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as  easily  obUined  by  teenagers  In  the  Har- 
bor Area  as  walking  to  the  nearest  super- 
market. 

"In  today's  generation,  the  pusher  concept 
no  longer  exists,"  the  Rev.  Vincent  Cdetta 
aald. 

"Instead  there  seems  to  be  a  sharing  con- 
cept among  the  youth  of  today  In  drug  traf- 
fic. Asking  authorities  to  completely  wipe 
out  the  problem  overnight  would  be  like  try- 
ing to  sweep  the  bottom' of  the  ocean  with 
a  broom." 

Coletta.  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Palos  Verdes,  Is  one  of  four  ministers  who 
are  on  24-hour  call  on  the  highly-acclaimed 
Peninsula  "Hot  Line." 

As  chairman  of  the  Community  Resource 
Committee  of  the  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula 
CoxmcU  of  Churches,  he  helped  initiate  the 
program  nearly  two  years  ago  as  an  effort  to 
provide  Instant  counseling  by  telephone  for 
distressed  parents  and  youths  involved  In 
drug  abuse  In  the  Harbor  Area. 

Today  the  "Hot  Line"  is  averaging  more 
than  60  calls  a  month. 

"We  don't  have  all  the  answers  to  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse,  but  we  have  made 
some  discoveries  during  the  short  time  that 
we  have  been  counseling  youth  and  parents," 
Coletta  said. 

His  committee,  which  consists  of  a  psy- 
chiatrist, psychologist,  physician,  school  ad- 
ministrator (from  another  school  district  to 
avoid  conflict)  and  a  parent,  meets  once  a 
month  to  study  the  moral  and  sociological 
phenomena  of  drug  abuse  amongst  youth. 

Among  the  committee's  findings  in  the 
Peninsula  area  were: 

Widespread  publicity  across  the  nation 
seems  to  have  brought  more  youth  Into  con- 
tact with  drugs  than  would  normally  have 
been. 

Most  of  the  Involvement  with  drugs  by 
youth  In  the  Peninsula  area  seems  to  be  ex- 
perimental— but  this  doesn't  lower  the  risk. 
How  affluent  a  background  a  youth  comes 
from  has  a  lot  to  do  with  his  Involvement 
in  drugs. 

Youths  tend  to  utilize  drugs  as  a  means  of 
coping  with  preasiire. 

Some  become  Involved  In  drug  abuse  be- 
cause of  their  relationship  with  their  peers. 
For  others.  It  becomes  a  way  of  life. 
Expanding  on  the  findings,  Coletta  told 
the  ministers  that  drug  abuse  by  youth  has 
shifted  from  the  poverty  ghetto  to  the  afflu- 
ent ghetto. 

"We  had  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  drug 
abuse  Is  not  a  respecter  of  families  and  stu- 
dents. The  affluence  of  a  family  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  kicks  In  life  for  kids  today.  The 
wealthier  the  family.  It  seems  the  greater  de- 
gree what  will  provide  a  kick  for  the  youths.' 
The  pastor  said  that  many  youths  abuse 
drugs  as  a  method  of  coping  with  the  prob- 
lems of  today. 

"We  had  one  kid  tell  us  that  when  he  was 
using  drugs  was  the  only  time  "I  feel  my  par- 
ents are  off  my  back,"  he  related. 

"We  are  living  in  a  psycho-chemical  age 
of  "Instant  copabillty,'  instant  authenticity," 
Instant  well  being'  through  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals. Parents  are  non-verbally  Influencing 
their  children  by  reaching  for  an  aspirin  to 
quiet  the  nerves,  reaching  for  a  glass  of 
liquor  when  things  aren't  going  right,  or 
reaching  for  a  cigarette.  Our  society  today  has 
told  youth  through  our  actions  that  it  is 
alright  to  scothe  the  Internal  problems  with 
external  help.  Thus,  the  youth  turns  to  nar- 
cotics and  di^gs  sis  a  pressure  release." 

Coletta  said  that  parents  and  youth  should 
keep  the  use  of  chemicals  within  the  benefl- 
clal  realm. 

"We  have  suggested  that  education  In  drug 
abuse  should  begin  In  the  primary  grades  of 
school — not  In  crash  programs  In  high  school. 
Schools  should  offer  youth  creative  ways  of 
escape  other  than  through  chemical  means." 
The  ministers  on  the  Hot  Line  feel  that 
there  are  five  aids  for  parents: 
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(1)  There  is  a  need  for  a  third  point  of  ref- 
erence. Youths  don't  want  to  tell  their  par- 
ents about  their  drug  problem  and  parents 
are  afraid  to  talk  to  their  kids.  A  third  point 
of  reference  offers  an  area  of  release  and 
guidance.  In  the  urban  society  of  the  Harbor 
Area,  fanUUes  don't  have  the  close  relation- 
ships with  aunts  and  uncles  that  they  can 
confide  in  without  telling  dad  or  mom,  Co- 
letta said.  And  they  can't  confide  in  their 
peers.  Parents  don't  want  to  talk  to  their 
friends  about  such  a  personal  family  problem. 
The  "Hot  Line"  serves  this  purpose. 

(2)  It  Is  very  healthy,  Coletta  said.  If  one 
can  succeed  through  personal  counseling  or 
group  discussion  to  discover  what  they  have 
found  out  about  life  on  the  trail  to  inde- 
pendence and  self  reliance.  ""Once  you  can 
convmce  a  youth  that  he  can  not  find  a  place 
In  life  unless  he  can  say  yes  or  no  based  on 
his  own  convictions  and  findings,  then  you 
have  made  progress."' 

(3)  Since  most  teenagers  and  youth  can 
not  be  swayed  by  medical  or  legal  complica- 
tions of  drug  abuse,  attempt  to  reason  with 
them.  "If  the  only  way  they  can  have  a  good 
time  at  a  party  or  get  along  with  their  fellow 
peers  and  withstand  the  problems  of  life 
la  through  the  use  of  chemicals,  then  he's  a 
phony." 

(4)  Parents  do  not  have  to  feel  guilty 
about  over-reacting  to  the  realization  that 
their  teenager  Is  Involved  with  drugs.  "That 
Is  a  perfectly  healthy  feeling  for  parents 
to  have.  But  before  they  talk  with  the  youth, 
they  should  curb  that  tendency  to  over- 
react." 

(6)  The  parents  must  have  authority  in 
their  home. 

If  he  doesn"t  have  authority  over  his  chil- 
dren by  the  Ume  they  are  In  their  teens, 
he  wlU  never  have,  Coletta  said. 

Parents  should  be  pseudo-parents.  Their 
relationship  with  their  children  should  not 
be  with  a  capital  M  for  Mom  and  a  capital  F 
for  Father.  Children  don't  have  a  normal  up- 
bringing In  that  manner.  There  Is  such  a 
thing  as  earned  authority  by  parents.  This 
Is  gained  by  having  a  meaningful  relation- 
ship as  parents,  living  and  laughing  and 
talking  with  their  children  as  they  grow  up. 

Coletta  added  that  too  often  parents  set 
themselves  up  as  perfect.  "We,  as  parents 
know,  we  goof  occasionally  and  It  doesn't 
do  any  harm  to  let  your  children  know  you 
do  goof.  But  let  him  know  that  you  are  do- 
ing something  about  It.  You  are  coping  with 
the  problem.  This  way  he  will  learn  to  tackle 
his  problems  and  not  give  up  and  resort  to 
chemicals  later  In  life. 

"Drug  use  Is  a  growing  phenomenon,  but 
it  Is  no  worse  in  the  Peninsula  high  schools 
than  anywhere  elhe.  It  has  Just  been  more 
widely  publicized,"  Coletta  noted. 

"We  have  attempted  to  keep  only  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  on  the  "Hot  Line"  for  the 
reason  that  information  they  receive  Is  priv- 
ileged and  can  not  be  used  against  them  In 
court.  We  attempt  to  establish  a  good  rap- 
port with  the  caller.  In  80  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  we  are  successful  In  having  them 
come  in   for   personal   consultations." 

The  committee  then  attempts  to  refer  the 
caller  to  every  possible  community  resource. 
including  church  related  or  religious 
oriented  counseling  with  a  priest,  minister  or 
rabbi,  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and  a  new 
program  of  a  4-week  study-therapy  group 
for  parents  and  youth. 

"Our  youth  today  is  faced  with  great 
dilemmas — Vietnam,  academic  excellence, 
concerns  about  the  "established  order' — and 
our  psycho-chemical  age  can  make  it  easy 
for  both  adults  and  youth  to  'get  away 
from  it  all."  " 

But  It  can  also  lead  to  false  notions  of 
mind  expansion  through  chemicals,  Coletta 
bald. 
The  "Hot  Line"  number  is  320-2020. 
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BIG    paOITTS    KIXP    SOUKCKS    MUM    ABOUT   TXBM 
DOPX    PUSHXaS 

(By  Dan  Scanlan) 

A  18-year-old  boy  drops  his  school  books 
in  a  hallway  at  San  Pedro  High  School. 

He  stoops  in  an  effort  to  recover  the  books. 
One  book  Is  two  feet  away  from  him.  He 
reaches  out  from  his  stooped  position  and 
falls  on  his  chest. 

A  second  student  sees  his  classmate's  plight 
and  kicks  the  book  further  away  from  the 
youth,  laughing. 

A  teacher,  attracted  by  the  laughter, 
watches  as  the  boy  tries  to  get  to  his  feet  and 
half  stumbles  In  the  direction  of  the  book. 
The  boy  rests  a  moment,  and  leans  against 
the  wall. 

Before  he  can  move  from  the  wall,  the 
teacher  has  approached  him  and  assists  him 
to  the  nursing  office. 

'Where  did  you  get  the  reds?"  the  police 
will  ask  when  they  arrive. 

""From  a  guy.  I  don't  remember  his  name," 
Is  the  inevitable  answer. 

The  question  is  always  unanswered — where 
do  they  get  the  pills?  Who's  picking  up  the 
profit  on  pills  that  normally  sell  for  $6  per 
thousand  when  they  are  sold  to  high  school 
students  for  25  cents  each? 

The  teenager  who  lives  In  an  electronic 
world  that  blares  the  news  of  wars  and  talks 
of  deaths  and  drafts  and  kldnaplngs  and  mud 
slides  Is  a  sorry  enough  creature  already 
without  Introducing  him  to  the  stuplfylng 
and  distorted  world  of  dangerous  drugs. 

Somebody  is  makmg  more  than  400  per 
cent  profit  on  the  Illegal  sale  of  legally  manu- 
factured drugs  to  teenagers. 

According  to  Walter  Gates,  acting  US. 
customs  agent  In  charge  at  the  San  Ysldro, 
Calif.,  point  of  entry  from  Mexico  Into  the 
United  States,  all  tha  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies In  the  United  States  export  to  Mexico 
dangerous  drugs  which  wholesale  at  $6  to  $9 
per  thousand. 

These  same  pills.  Gates  says,  then  are 
smuggled  back  across  the  border  to  sell  on 
the  street  at  more  than  $60  per  thousand. 
(The  current  rate  for  a  Seconal  capsule  Is  25 
cents  at  San  Pedro  High  School.) 

It  wasn't  until  a  little  less  than  two  years 
ago  that  dangerous '  drugs  actually  made  In 
Mexico  began  to  appear  In  smuggling  cases. 
Before  that,  all  drugs  were  American-made. 
At  the  moment,  officials  are  unable — or  un- 
willing— to  say  how  much  or  what  percentage 
of  the  seizures  are  Mexican  or  American- 
made. 

One  unldenlfled  federal  narcotics  agent  in 
Los  Angeles  told  a  county  probation  officer 
that  moet  of  the  pills  are  manufacttired  by 
legitimate  and  well-respected  pharmaceutical 
companies,  however. 

Gates  said  also  that  no  single  American 
company  is  responsible — there  is  no  partic- 
ular manufacturer  whose  product  Is  con- 
spicuous on  the  border.  The  pills  are  of  all 
brands. 

The  average  monthly  seizure  by  San  Diego 
police  is  10,000.  When  the  smuggling  case  In- 
volves 2000  or  less  tablets  or  capsules  of  a 
dangerous  drug,  the  customs  people  turn  the 
suspect  and  evidence  over  to  the  San  Diego 
Police  Department  for  state  prosecution. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  number  of  cap- 
sules and  pills  of  dangerous  drugs  seized  at 
the  border  was  more  than  2.6  million.  In  one 
case  alone  last  September,  100.000  pills  were 
seized. 

The  average  age  of  the  carriers  of  contra- 
band drugs  is  20  to  30  years.  Sixty  to  70  per- 
cent of  those  arrested  fall  in  that  age  bracket.- 
The  Los  Angeles  Coxmty  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment lists  the  two  major  sources  of  dangerous 
drugs  as  "Illegal  diversion  of  legal  domestic 
drug  production  and  drugs  that  are  legally 
exported  to  Mexico  and  then  Illegally  re- 
turned to  the  United  States." 

Other  sources  Includes  illicit  production  in 
the  United  States — limited  at  the  moment  to 
"backyard  chemists" — and  thefts  from  phar- 
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maceuUcal  plants,  warehouses,  drug  stores 
and  doctors'  offices.  Drug  users  sometimes 
win  forge  prescriptions  and  feign  symptoms 
which  require  the  use  of  the  particular  drug 
they  are  seeking. 

But  the  largest  single  source  remains  the 
legal  drug  manufacturers  themselves.  Once 
the  pills  have  been  packaged  and  placed  on 
a  truck,  their  responsibility  is  over,  one 
county  official  said. 

The  pill  companies  manufacture  more  pills 
than  needed  legally.  They  are  then  trans- 
ported to  Mexico  for  ""charitable"  or  other 
purposes.  Somehow — and  no  one  Is  saying 
how — they  get  back  into  the  country. 

The  pills  the  San  Pedro  High  School  stu- 
dent pHjpped  the  day  he  was  ""busted"  prob- 
ably had  been  manufactured  under  strict 
government  controls  In  a  large  and  respected 
American  company. 

Whether  the  pill  came  from  a  hijacked 
truck  that  was  to  carry  drugs  legally  to  a 
warehouse  or  from  a  backyard  chemist  with 
a  homemade  machine  cannot  be  known. 

But  whether  the  governments — state,  fed- 
eral and  local — should  move  quickly  to  halt 
the  chances  of  legal  drugs  arriving  Illegally 
Into  the  hands  of  an  emotional  high  school 
student  is  certain. 

A  county  probation  officer,  wlio  wished  to 
remain  anonymous  cited  a  large  part  of  the 
problem  besetting  any  beneficial  actions 
when  he  said : 

"There's  a  lack  of  coordination  among  the 
pros.  Each  one  of  us  (involved  in  the  drug 
problem)  has  a  bit  of  knowledge.  Law  en- 
forcement is  developing  Its  techniques.  We're 
working  with  what  to  do  about  a  kid  who 
has  the  habit  and  wants  to  kick  it.  The 
schools  are  working  on  another  angle.  Parents 
are  worried  about  something  else. 

"We  don't  draw  on  one  another's  knowl- 
edge. The  feds  don't  know  what  the  local 
police  do  and  the  local  police  don't  know 
what  the  feds  are  doing. 

"If  we  want  to  lick  the  problems — and  we 
have  to — we  must  get  together.  We've  got 
to  get  together. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  thx  youthtol  user 

or    DANGEROUS    DRUGS 

It's  late  on  a  Saturday  night.  Your  15-year- 
old  son  calls.  You  can't  understand  what  he 
is  saying.  He  sounds  like  a  drunk  man.  You 
drive  to  pick  him  up.  He  stumbles,  has  a 
difficult  time  trying  to  walk.  Just  like  a 
drunk. 

But  there  is  no  alcohol  on  his  breath  .  . 

Or:  You  wake  up  one  night  to  find  your 
boy  literally  trying  to  climb  the  walls.  You 
try  to  put  him  to  bed.  He  can't  lie  still.  He 
thrashes  about.  Soon  it's  so  bad  you  have 
to  rush  him  to  the  hospital  .  .  . 

This  is  how  those  newspaper  stories,  those 
PTA  programs,  those  TV  documentaries  sud- 
denly become  real.  This  is  how  the  nasty 
facts  of  teen-agers  and  dope  quit  being 
statUtlcs  and  start  beigg  part  of  your  life, 
part  of  your  child's  life. 

The  number  of  Juveniles  arrested  In  Los 
Angeles  County  on  drug  charges  In  1967  was 
164  per  cent  higher  than  the  number  arrested 
In  1966.  The  number  of  arrests  continues  to 
Increase.  The  problem  grows  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  police,  the  schools  and  many 
concerned  groups. 

But  those  arrests  represent  not  hardened 
criminals,  but  children,  boys  and  girls  like 
yours.  And  this  is  what  is  so  shocking.  They 
are  like  your  children  and  could  well  be  your 
children.  There  is  no  stereotype  of  the  In- 
dividual who  is  moet  likely  to  start  taking 
pills,  smoking  marijuana. 

The  drug  abusers  come  from  homes  of  the 
wealthy  as  well  as  the  poor,  from  the  homes 
of  educated  as  well  as  the  uneducated.  They 
also  come  from  the  homes  of  parents  who 
are  concerned  about  this  problem  as  well  as 
from  the  homes  of  parents  who  are  not  con- 
cerned. 

'"He  was  in  advance  classes  of  school.  He 
kept  his  room  neat.  He  was  never  a  discipline 
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problem."  This  Is  the  way  one  mother  de- 
scribed her  son.  We  won"t  use  his  name.  The 
police  have  It.  The  boy  Indulged  in  what  Is 
probably  the  most  dangerous  teen-age  fad  of 
all  times — the  taking  of  drugs. 

"We  had  discvissed  drugs  with  our  chil- 
dren," the  mother  said.  She  knew  there  was 
a  problem.  She  tried  to  warn  her  boy. 

But  when  temptation  came,  his  reaction 
was,  "Well,  one  time  won't  hurt  me." 

The   onetime  came  when  he  was  offered 

pUls  by  a  boy  he  had  known  most  of  his  life. 

This  Is' the  story  repeated  In  case  after  case 

with  few  variations — a  "friend"  provided  the 

pills.  .^ 

"FYlends  are  the  problem,"  one  mother 
conceded.  Then  added  bitterly,  '"I  wish  those 
older  boys  would  be  put  away.  They  go 
around  giving  them  away.  Later  they  try  to 
sell  them." 

It's  like  an  epidemic.  It  spreads  from  one 
child  to  another.  Older  brothers  and  sisters 
involve  younger  children  and  the  friends  of 
the  younger  children. 

Another  mother  recounted  the  experience 
her  son  had  with  pills. 

"This  older  boy  came  up  to  my  son.  This 
older  boy  was  the  brother  of  a  boy  my  son 
knows.  He  told  my  boy  of  all  the  vironderful 
feelings  you  get  from  the  pills.  First  he 
wanted  money  and  when  my  boy  said  he 
didn't  have  any  money,  this  boy  gave  my 
boy  the  pills. 

•"He  had  heard  all  the  other  guys  talking 
about  pills  so  he  decided  to  try  them.  He 
wanted  to  find  out." 

Finding  out  almost  cost  the  boy  hla  life. . 
The  normal  dosage  for  the  type  of  drug  he 
took  is  one  pill  In  a  12-hour  period.  He  took 
four.  "He  took  four  because  the  boy  he  got 
them  from  said  you  have  to  take  six  to  get 
any  reaction,"  the  mother  said.  "My  boy 
thoxight  he  would  be  cautious  and  he  took 
only  four. 

•"These  kids  don't  know  anything  about 
what  they  are  taking,  what  they  are  giving 
others  to  take." 

Her  son  almost  died.  In  two  days  he  lost 
10  pounds.  When  he  was  finally  discharged 
•from  the  hospital  he  was  still  pale  and  weak. 
So  the  stories  go.  Drug  abuse  among  teen- 
agers is  a  national  problem.  It's  a  Los  Angeles 
problem.  It  may  well  be  your  problem  some- 
day— or  today. 

You  are  Interested  In  protecting  your 
child.  You  are  concerned.  But  can  the  same 
be  said  of  all  parents?  Tomorrow  we  will  look 
at  the  parents  as  we  continue  to  explore  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse. 

parents  need  info  on  teen  dope  use 
The  ever  Increaislng  use  of  dope  by  teen- 
agers   has    many    puents    alarmed,    many 
frightened. 

These  parents  attend  meetings  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  to  hear  discus- 
sions of  the  problem.  They  listen  to  lectures 
by  ixjllce  officers.  They  attend  seminars  on 
drugs  at  their  church. 

These  parents  are  the  ones  who  need 
such  Information  least. 

True,  they  do  need  It.  Information,  facts 
and  methods  of  combating  the  problem  are 
essential  for  every  parent.  But  those  who  go 
to  the  meetings,  who  take  time  to  find  out 
the  details,  are  demonstrating  the  most  im- 
portant Ingredient  for  the  parent — concern. 
They  know  there  is  a  problem.  They  know 
their  child  is  vulnerable.  And  they  are  wor- 
ried. 

It's  the  parents  who  do  not  go  to  the  meet- 
ings, who  refuse  to  recognize  there  is  a  prob- 
lem— they  are  the  ones  who  need  the  meet- 
ings, the  information,  the  lectures  most. 

Some  parents  adopt  the  attitude  ""not  me. 
not  my  children."  Some  will  cling  to  this 
delusion  all  the  way  to  the  police  depart- 
ment as  they  make  the  trip  to  town  to  get 
their  child  out  oX  police  custody. 

Sgt.  Heber  King  heads  the  Juvenile  Nar- 
cotics Bureau  and  he  can  tell  you  stories 
that  will  touch  your  heart.  And  he  can  tell 
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you  atoriM  of  partnta  that  will  make  your 
blood  boU. 

Some  parents,  according  to  incidents  re- 
lated by  King  will  Ignore  every  bit  of  evi- 
dence tbat  their  c|illdren  are  involved  wltb 
drugs. 

What's  this  golnf  to  do  to  me?"  Is  the  first 
thing  some  parents  say  when  they  hear  their 
child  has  been  arrested  for  using  dope. 

Still  worse  are  t^oee  who  get  over  protec- 
ttve  of  their  children.  These  parents  get  a 
lawyer  Immediately  then  forbid  their  chil- 
dren to  talk  with  police. 

The  police  say  tfcey  want  the  children  to 
have  every  legal  prptectlon  they  are  entitled 
to,  but  they  are  a|lso  concerned  about  the 
teen-ager's  reactlo(i.  'Arent  these  parents 
really  telling  their  thlld  that  be  can  do  any- 
thing and  they'U  Shield  him?"  King  asked. 
This  type  of  reaction  is  not  Just  reserved 
for  the  police.  I 

One  couple  trledj  to  warn  another  couple 
that  their  chlldrenl  were  deeply  Involved  In 
the  use  of  pills,  eve^  to  the  extent  of  passing 
them  out  to  other  c^illdren. 

The  father  being  warned  reacted  "I'll  take 
you  to  court  for  saying  such  a  thing  about  my 
boy."       ...  j 

Of  coivcse.  he  dlda't  take  anybody  to  court, 
but  such  shortsightedness  may  well  mean  his 
son  will  eventually  vind  up  In  coiurt. 

These  parents  can't  see  that  they  are 
harming  their  own  children  by  such  a  re- 
action. The  primary  goal  of  everyone  work- 
ing on  this  problemi  is  to  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem, not  see  how  mjany  people  they  can  lock 
up.  ' 

If  the  problem  1^  Ignored  or  hushed  up 
within  a  family,  th|e  child  will  get  the  idea 
he  can  do  anything  he  wants  and  get  away 
with  it. 

People  have  to  realize  they  can't  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  problem,  when  it  crops  up  wlthla 
their  own  family.  Tke  sooner  it  la  dealt  with, 
the  less  trouble  theite  will  be. 

But  there  is  sttU  4  worse  parent  than  those 
who  refuse  to  help]  guide  and  correct  their 
own  children. 

"Another  mother;  bought  the  glue,"  one 
heartsick  parent  recounted  after  her  son  got 
in  trouble  with  drug^. 

"She  went  to  a  ^tore  and  told  them  she 
was  a  den  mother  and  needed  several  tubes 
of  glue.  She  then  gatve  it  to  her  own  son  and 
his  friends."  1 

The  woman  who  iold  of  the  Incident  said 
to  pills  and  later  to  de- 
There  are  other  cases 
their  children  are  lislng 
round  and  yet  they  do 


the  glue  sniffing  1 
tention  for  her  soi 
where  parents  Icno 
pills,  passing  them 
nothing. 

Evidence  for  a  co' 
ents   is   all   but   Unl 


,  case  against  such  par- 
Bible  to  gather.  The 
tragedy  is  it  is  the  joung  people  whose  lives 
become  ruined. 

While  the  parents  jmay  ignore  the  problem, 
the  law  cannot.  There  are  strict  penalties  on 
use,  possession  and  9ale  of  the  various  drugs, 
and  narcotics. 


DOPE    UNCO    AnI   escape    FROM    LITE 

Teenagers  talking !  about  football  may  not 
be  discxissing  the  bopular  autxunn  sport, 
but  a  deadly  game  Involving  pills. 

If  the  talk  is  of  ydllow jackets,  those  doing 
the  talking  most  llkiy  are  not  worried  about 
insects,  but  somettllng  which  can  pack  a 
much  worse  sting,  a:capsule. 

Almost  every  American  knows  some  of  the 
terms  being  used  l)y  the  drug  cult.  Acid 
head.  p>ot,  grass,  busted,  weed,  hooked,  these 
terms  are  becoming  part  of  the  language. 

The  general  knovrtedge  of  such  terms  is 
an  indication  of  Jusi  how  much  drug  abuse 
has  crept  into  the  U^e  of  this  country. 

The  langtiage  of  fills  and  dope  Is  color- 
ful, clever,  frequency  witty.  This  type  of 
talk  dlsgxxlses  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
subject,  makes  It  "ssiart."  It  also  keeps  the 
unwary  from  realizing  Just  what  he  Is  doing 
and  what  the  result*  will  be  when  he  swal- 
lows a  brightly  colofed  tablet  or  capsule. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

l^e  language  Is  as  much  an  escape  from 
the  remity  of  drug  abuse  as  the  use  of  the 
drug  is  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  reall- 
ttee  of  Ufe. 

There  are  Ave  categories  of  substances 
which  have  the  potential  of  abuse.  These 
are  narcotics,  sedative  tranquilizers,  stimu- 
lants and  hallucinogens. 

In  these  terms  they  lose  a  lot  of  their 
glamour.  They  also  loee  a  lot  of  their  glamour 
after  a  few  days  in  the  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  an  overdose,  or  after  many 
months  in  Jail  for  the  sale  or  possession  of 
Illegal  drugs. 

Hallucinogens  are  used  In  medical  re- 
search. The  others  are  essential  to  the  pntc- 
tlce  of  modem  medicine. 

To  the  abuser,  though,  these  same  medi- 
cally useful  drugs  have  a  compelling  attri- 
bute: they  affect  the  nervous  system,  pro- 
ducing a  change  in  the  individual's  emo- 
tional responses  or  reactions.  The  abuser  may 
feel  intoxicated,  relaxed,  happy  or  detached 
from  a  world  that  is  painful  and  unaccept- 
able to  htm. 

With  repeated  use  many  drugs  cause  phys- 
ical dependence.  This  means  the  abuser  has 
the  habit,  or  in  the  language  of  the  cult, 
he's  hooked.  He's  an  addict.  His  body  must 
have  the  drug  and  if  it  does  not  get  it  he 
will  suffer  severe  physical  reactions.  Some 
teenagers  feel  they  are  safe  from  physical  ad- 
diction if  they  stay  away  from  hard  narcotics 
such  as  heroin.  This  Isn't  true. 

Barbiturates  Including  those  yellow- 
jackets,  create  a  physical  dependence  with 
excessive  use. 

There  is  also  the  psychic  or  psychological 
de(>endence  present  in  many  cases  where 
there  Is  not  a  physical  dependence.  Psychic 
dependence  is  an  emotional  or  mental 
adaptation  to  the  effects  of  the  drug.  The 
user  not  only  likes  the  drug  experience,  he 
feels  he  does  not  want  to  live  without  it. 

Life  can  get  pretty  difficult  for  a  teenager 
at  times  and  he'd  like  to  escape  to  another 
world. 

One  mother  whose  son  has  taken  pills  said, 
"He's  shy  with  girls.  Someone  told  him  If  he 
would  take  the  pills  he  wouldn't  be  shy." 

Another  boy's  mother  reported,  "He  (her 
son)  was  making  low  grades  and  having  to 
work  hard  to  get  those.  He  couldn't  keep  up 
with  the  class.  He  had  nothing  else  to  fall 
back  on  so  he  started  taking  pills." 

Teenagers  fall  to  realize  that  In  grappUng 
with  the  problems  of  school  and  of  getting 
along  with  the  opposite  sex.  they  are  learn- 
ing methods  of  adjustment  to  life  which 
they  must  know.  If  they  don't  learn  to  make 
these  adjiistments  as  teenagers,  they  never 
will.  They  may  wake  up  from  the  drug- 
inspired  dream  world  one  day  and  realize 
they  can  never  face  reality. 

A  reality  they  may  well  have  to  face  some- 
day, if  they  continually  use  drugs,  is  the 
law. 

Anyone  who  produces  or  seUs  dangerous 
drugs  illegally  may  receive  from  one  to  three 
years  in  prison  or  a  fine  of  from  $1000  to 
$10,000  or  both. 

Anyone  over  18  years  old  who  sells  or  gives 
any  of  the  controlled  drugs  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  21  faces  anywhere  from  two  to  six 
years  In  prison,  a  fine  of  from  $5000  to  $15,000 
or  both. 

Adults  who  aid  and  abet  teenagers  in  get- 
ting drugs  had  better  ponder  these  legal 
penalties,  too. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  pills  and  they 
can  produce  a  variety  of  results.  Pills  are 
popular  with  teenagers  because  they  are 
easy  to  take  and  because  many  teenagers  are 
not  aware  of  the  dangers  Involved.  Not  many 
teenagers  have  graduated  to  hard  narcotics, 
but  many  are  involved  with  marijuana  and 
LSD. 

LSD,    MARIHUANA    LEAST    UNDERSTOOD 
OBUO    SUBSTANCES 

The  popular  phrase  of  the  day  among  the 
drug  abusers  is  "take  a  trip"  and  the  most 
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popular  vehicles  for  these  flight  from  reality 
are  LSD  and  marijuana. 

Of  all  the  substances  the  drug  cult  is  tak- 
ing these  days,  LSD  and  marijuana  are  the 
most  discussed  and  the  most  misunder- 
stood— or  least  understood. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  LSD  ( lysergic  acid  diethyl- 
amide).  It  is  the  most  potent  of  the  hal- 
lucinogens and  no  one,  scientist  or  teeny- 
bopper,  knows  everything  LSD  can  do  to  the 
mind  and  body. 

LSD  is  a  tasteless,  colorless  and  odorless 
liquid  which  affects  the  central  nervoiw  sys- 
tem. 

The  LSD  experience  consists  of  changes  in 
perception,  thought,  mood  and  activity. 

It  can  sound  very  thrtlllng  and  If  all  it 
was  were  weird  lights,  colors  and  sounds,  it 
might  be  thrilling.  But  this  Is  only  part  of 
the  LSD  story. 

Many  Individuals  have  had  LSD  experiences 
without  apparent  ill  effect,  but  there  is  grow- 
ing medical  evidence  which  shows  the  drug 
can  cause  serious  and  often  damaging  re- 
actions in  many. 

One  of  the  primary  dangers  of  LSD  U  that 
the  reactions  cannot  be  predicted.  They  are 
different  for  each  individual. 

LSD  heightens  or  reveals  emotional  prob- 
lems, problems  which  the  Individual  may  not 
have  been  aware  of.  Some  users  of  LSD  have 
wound  up  in  the  hospital,  or  killing  them- 
selves. 

Then  there  is  a  delayed  psychotic  reac- 
tion in  some  people. 

Another  danger  Is  that  when  LSD  is  man- 
ufactured illegally,  Impurities  occasionally 
occur  and  the  effects  of  these  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  the  acid  Itself. 

James  L.  Qoddard,  commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs,  said  medically  unsupervised  use 
of  LSD  is  analogous  to  playing  "chemical 
Russian  roulette." 

While  little  Is  known  of  the  full  LSD  story, 
much  is  known  of  marijuana.  Adults  must 
realize  that  when  talking  about  marijuana, 
the  teen-ager  may  know  more  than  the  adult! 

Scare  tactics  built  upon  misinformation 
are  no  good  in  dealing  with  teen-agers  to- 
day. 

First  of  all  marijuana  is  not  a  narcotic, 
although  the  federal  govermnent  treats  it 
like  one  and  punishes  users  with  the  same 
stiff  penalties  It  reserves  for  the  user  of  heroin 
and  opium. 

Marijuana  is  not  physically  addictive.  It 
has  no  known  detrimental  effect  on  a  per- 
son's physical  health,  though  it  Is  possible 
to  become  psychologically  dependent  on  It. 

Teen-agers  are  not  convinced  by  the  ar- 
gument that  marijuana  leads  automatically 
to  heroin.  WhUe  most  heroin  addicts  started 
with  marijuana,  not  all  marijuana  users  be- 
come heroin  addicts.  All  alcoholics  start  with 
one  drink,  but  not  aU  drinkers  become  alco- 
holics, they  argue. 

The  effects  of  marijuana  are  very  much 
like  alcohol  and  the  marijuana  users  say 
that  It  should  be  as  legal  as  alcohol. 

But  alcohol  is  not  legal  for  teen-agers  and 
there  is  no  one  advocating  that  15-year-oldB 
be  allowed  to  drink.  They  are  not  prepared 
to  deal  with  alcohol  nor  are  they  prepared 
to  deal  with  anything  which  can  produce 
similar  reactions. 

Some  people  want  the  same  legal  controls 
put  on  marijuana  as  exist  on  alcohol.  Law- 
rence Kolb.  MH.,  assistant  surgeon  general 
(ret.)  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  an- 
swers this  argument  with: 

"Alcohol,  during  the  past  2600  years,  has 
apparently  become  an  Irreplaceable  part  of 
our  social  structure.  We  know  that  It  does 
much  harm,  but  the  fact  that  we  tolerate 
this  harm  Is  no  reason  for  permitting  the 
Indiscriminate   use   of  another  intoxicant." 

While  people  debate  the  effects  of  mari- 
juana, there  is  no  arguing  with  the  fact  that 
It  is  illegal  and  the  penalties  for  even  the 
possession  of  it  are  stiff. 
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Under  the  federal  law,  possession  can 
bring  two  to  10  years  In  jail  and  a  maximum 
fine  of  $20,000  for  the  first  offense.  Penaltlee 
for  the  sale  of  marijuana  are  even  suffer. 

There  are  tough  laws  governing  LSD,  too. 
All  other  arguments  aside,  the  surest  trip 
you  can  get  from  LSD  or  marijuana  Is  to  Jail. 

DRUG   USE   CALLED    A    CANCER 

(By  Robert  Betts) 
"Drug  abuse  has  become  a  social  cancer." 
said  John  Flnlator,  associate  director  of  regu- 
latory and  scientific  programs  at  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

He  was  referring  not  just  to  the  "Junkies" 
with  their  hypodermic  needles  and  their 
desperate  craving  for  dope. 

The  bureau  is  also  concerned  about  the 
growmg  misuse  of  a  vast  variety  of  drugs 
generally. 

They  Include  the  busy  executives,  hard- 
pressed  salesmen,  long-distance  truck  driv- 
ers, nervous  housewives  and  others  of  all 
classes  and  professions  who  take  pep-pllls  to 
keep  them  going,  or  tranquilizers  to  help 
them  relax — plus  the  frightening  numbers  of 
young  people  who'll  try  any  kind  of  drug  Just 
for  "kicks." 

An  ever-expanding  array  of  drugs  is  avail- 
able to  the  public,  most  of  them  unknown 
30  years  ago.  Most  are  legally  obtainable, 
from  a  doctor  or  a  pharmacist. 

In  addition  to  some  10  million  patients 
taking  drugs  on  medical  prescription,  untold 
numbers  are  self-medlcators. 

Many  find  themselves  so  drug-dependent 
that  they  resort  to  Illegal  means  to  obtain 
something  stronger. 
If  they  cannot  get  it  by  forging  prescrlp- 
^  tlons.  going  the  rounds  of  different  doctors  or 
making  an  arrangement  with  some  unscru- 
pulous pharmacist,  there  are  plenty  of  pill- 
pushers  and  dope-peddlers  eager  to  serve 
them. 

"There  is  widespread  abuse  and  Illegal 
trafficking  in  depressant,  stimulant  and  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs,"  reports  the  bureau. 

It  estimates  that  the  Illegal  sale  of  ad- 
ditive drugs  In  the  United  States — one  of 
the  most  profitable  businesses  In  the  world — 
now  grosses  around  $400  million  yearly.  The 
figure  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent 
a  year. 

"Dangerous  drugs  get  Into  illegal  retail 
trade  through  larceny  from  reputable  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers  or  pharmacies,"  said 
a  narcotics  agent.  "Clandestine  manufac- 
turers operating  Illegally  in  garages,  base- 
ments and  warehouses  produce  substantial 
quantities.  The  illegal  peddler  Is  an  Impor- 
tant link  In  the  traffic.  He  deals  In  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  capsules  and  tablets." 

About  half  the  12  billion  amphetamines 
and  barbiturate  tablets  and  the  50  million 
tranquilizers  manufactured  in  this  country 
are  diverted  into  the  illegal  market. 

The  growing  danger  of  drug  abuse  gave 
rise  to  the  estabUshment  three  years  ago 
of  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  within 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Some  300 
undercover  agents  were  assigned  the  task  of 
suppressing  illegal  drugs  and  keeping  all 
legal  drugs  within  legitimate  channels. 

In  April  this  year  the  bureau  was  merged 
with  the  Department  of  the  Treasury's  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  transferred  to  the 
Departments  of  Justice  under  a  new  name — 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

In  addition  to  the  federal  laws  controlling 
the  movement  of  narcotics,  laws  have  been 
passed  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  other  danger- 
ous drugs  not  covered  by  legal  prescriptions. 
Illegal  possession  for  resale,  failure  to  regis- 
ter as  a  manufacturer  or  wholesalers  of  con- 
trolled drugs  and  falliu-e  to  keep  records  of 
receipt  and  distribution  are  all  punishable 
offenses.  State  laws  vary  greatly,  but  have 
become  increasingly  stringent. 

Anyone  producing  or  selling  dangerous 
drugs  Illegally  is  subject  to  a  maximum  pen- 
alty of  three  years  imprisonment  and/or  a 
$10,000  fine. 


"The  growing  abuse  of  drugs  by  teenagers 
Is  a  parOcxilarly  tragic  and  disturbing  aspect 
of  the  entire  drug  abuse  problem,"  said  the 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  Bureau's 
director,  John  E.  IngersoU. 

There  are  special  penalties  for  peddlers 
and  pushers  over  18  years  of  age  who  sell 
or  give  drugs  to  anyone  under  21.  A  first 
offense  can  Incur  two  years  imprisonment 
and/or  a  $5,000  fine.  Second  violations  can 
carry  a  penalty  of  six  years  Imprisonment 
and/or  a  $15,000  fine. 

Although  marijuana  Is  not  classed  as  a 
narcotic  drug  under  federal  law  It  Is  con- 
sidered a  narcotic  under  state  laws.  In  some 
states,  anyone  who  sells  marijuana  to  a 
minor  risks  the  death  penalty. 

EXPERTS    HAZY    ON    DANGERS 

(By  Robert  Betts ) 
Is  a  pot-head  a  drug  addict?  Can  a  pill- 
popper  become  hooked?  Does  LSD  lead  to 
heaven  or  to  hell? 

The  nation's  drug  addiction  problem  is 
enshrouded  in  an  ever-thlckenlng  fog  of 
misconception,  controversy  and  confusion. 

Experts  themselves  are  hazy  about  relative 
dangers  of  dozens  of  different  drugs,  espe- 
cially the  newer  synthetic  ones  like  LSD. 

"No  really  cold  explanation  for  the  exact 
method  of  action  of  drugs  now  exists,"  ad- 
mitted Dr.  Samuel  Elduson,  chief  research 
biochemist  in  the  Brain  Research  Institute 
at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
"It  has  become  Impossible  In  practice,  and 
Is  scientifically  unsound  to  maintain  a  single 
definition  for  all  forms  of  drug  addiction 
and/or  habituation,"  said  another  medical 
expert  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

"Thousands  of  drugs  and  chemicals  are 
capable  of  altering  perception  and  behavior. 
Some  In  proper  dosage  may  Increase  or  de- 
crease psychological  or  physical  functions 
without  distortion  and  find  a  useful  place  in 
modem  medical  practice.  The  same  sub- 
stances In  greater  dosage,  and  In  certain 
susceptible  individuals  In  almost  any  dosage, 
incite  to  violence  or  Incapacitate  mentally 
and  physically." 

Much  of  the  confusion  arises  from  differ- 
ences in  the  legal,  scientific  and  lay  mean- 
ings of  such  terms,  as  "narcotics,"  "addic- 
tion," habituation,"  "tolerance." 

The  World  Health  Organization  recently 
decided  to  subsUtute  for  "addiction"  and 
"habituation"  the  single  term  "dependence." 
Some  1600  drugs  deemed  dangerous  are 
on  the  official  controlled  list.  They  have  three 
general  classifications. 

Depressants  include  morphine,  heroin,  co- 
deine and  other  opium  derivatives,  and  the 
barbiturates — tranquilizers,  paln-klllers  and 
sleeping  pills,  commonly  called  "goof  balls," 
"candy,"  "barbs,"  "peanuts"  and  various 
other  names. 

All  can  produce  physical  dependence  and 
vrtthdrawal  symptoms  ranging  from  tremors, 
sickness  and  sleeplessness  to  vicious  physical 
and  mental  torture. 

Stimulants  Include  cocaine  and  the  am- 
phetamines— pep-pllls,  weight-reducers  and 
inhalants  ("eye-openers,"  "truck-drivers," 
"co-pilots,"  "bennies,"  "peaches,"  "speed," 
etc.).  Though  not  physically  addictive  they 
are  mentally  hablt-formlng. 

Hallucinogens  form  the  third  category. 
They  Include  peyote  and  other  cactus,  mush- 
room, fungus  and  seed  derivatives,  and  several 
synthetics,  such  as  USD  (lysergic  acid  di- 
ethylamide) and  DMT  (dlmethyltrlptamlne) 
which  have  not  yet  been  proved  medically 
valuable. 

Hard  narcotics  as  defined  under  federal 
law  Include  mainly  the  opium  derivatives. 
But  cocaine,  classified  In  the  pharmacologi- 
cal register  as  a  stlmtUant  rather  than  a 
narcotic  (which  means  stuplfylng).  Is  also 
Included. 

Marijuana,  although  legally  classified  with 
the  narcotics  for  purposes  of  control,  is 
chemically  dlfleremt  from  the  hard  narcotics. 
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Like  cocaine.  It  Is  not  physically  addictive, 
most  experts  say. 

Whether  It  is  "habituaUng"  Is  a  matter 
of  wide  debate.  Many  individuals  and  groups. 
Insisting  that  it  Is  no  more  harmful  than 
alcohol  or  tobacco,  have  constantly  attacked 
the  marijuana  control  laws.  The  official  view, 
however,  based  on  formidable  scientific  evi- 
dence and  wide  experience  with  its  victims, 
is  that  marijuana  is  indeed  harmful.  It  pro- 
duces a  form  of  intoxication  that  can  result 
in  unpredictable  and  occasionally  violent 
behavior. 

"It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
the  smoking  of  a  marijuana  cigarette  Is  a 
dangerous  first  step  on  the  road  which 
usually  leads  to  enslavement  by  heroin," 
warns  Henry  L.  Giordano,  associate  director 
of  the  Narcotics  Bureau. 

The  bureau  listed  62,045  "active  narcotics" 
addicts  in  1967.  These  were  the  ones  who 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities — 
usually  "Junkies"  and  "hopheads"  hooked 
on  hard  stuff. 

How  many  more  persons  are  active  addicts 
or  on  the  dangerous  "high"  road  to  addic- 
tion through  growing  dependence  on  a  wide 
variety  of  other  drugs — drugs  to  sleep,  to 
stay  awake,  to  calm  down,  pep  them  up  or 
ease  theii'  aches  and  pains — is  anybody's 
guess. 

"We  live  in  a  drug-oriented  culture,"  said 
Dr.  Stanley  F.  YoUes,  director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  "From  aspirin  to 
sleeping  pills,  from  tranquilizers  to  'the  pill.' 
Americans  of  all  ages  are  Ingesting  drugs  in 
greater  variety  and  greater  numbers  than 
ever  before." 

All  drugs  are  potentially  dangerous.  They 
upset  the  body's  chemistry  and  can  damage 
the  central  nervous  system.  A  doctor  pre- 
scribing a  particular  drug  for  a  certain  case 
weighs  the  risk  against  ultimate  benefits  he 
thinks  can  result. 

The  danger  lies  In  the  unsupervised  use 
of  drugs.  This,  the  experts  agree,  is  where 
the  drug  addiction  problem  really  starts. 

ADDICTION    SHOWS   IN    EYES,    PULSE 

(By  Robert  Betts) 
First    the    breathing    and    pulse    rate    are 
slowed  down.  Blood  pressure  and  body  tem- 
perature drop.  Eyes  become  reddened,  pupils 
pinpointed,  lids  drooped. 

Dizziness  and  drowsiness  alternate  with 
bouts  of  wakefulness,  lapsing  back  into  sleep. 
Dreams  become  more  fantastic,  more  fright- 
ening. 

These  can  be  the  first  stages  of  acute  drug 
addiction. 

Desire  for  the  drug  grows.  Inability  to  get 
it  gives  rise  to  restlessness  and  irritability. 
Eyes  water,  mucus  runs  from  the  nose, 
muscles  start  to  twitch. 

Seized  with  violent  stomach  pains,  vom- 
iting and  diarrhea,  the  addict  kicks.  Jerks, 
curls  up  in  bed  or  on  the  fioor  with  as  many 
blankets  as  he  can  find,  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  But  sleep  is  impossible.  Unable  to 
retain  anything  in  the  stomach,  he  loses 
weight  rapidly — as  much  as  10  pounds  In  24 
hours. 

About  the  third  day  he  is  In  deep  tor- 
ment— an  unkempt,  disheveled  wretch, 
neglecting  all  thought  of  personal  h)'giene  or 
decency. 

The  description,  culled  from  studies  and 
testimonies  of  hundreds  of  addicts,  was  guxn 
by  Henry  L.  Giordano,  associate  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs. 

"It  Is  not  a  pretty  picture."  he  said  "There 
are  many  angles  to  drug  addiction  and  every 
one  of  them  is  bad." 

Not  all  authorities  on  hard  narcotics  and 
drug  abuse  agree  with  Giordano  when  he 
paints  such  a  distressing  picture. 

They  say  many  people  become  addicted  to 
narcotics  after  campling  them  and  finding 
withdrawal  Is  not  as  bad  as  it  has  been  pic- 
tured. So  they  continue  to  use  narcotics  until 
they  are  hooked  and  develop  a  dependency 
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that  leads  to  thefli  prostitution  or  some  other 
crime  to  pay  for  4rug8.  The  odda  are  against 
their  being  able  to  kick  the  habit  for  good 
even  ir  they  want  to. 

Theae  authorities,  among  them  aome  offl- 
clalB  of  the  California  Rehabtllt&Uon  Center, 
contend  it  would  be  far  better  In  the  long 
run  to  explain  tke  risks  of  drug  abuse  in 
realistic  terms  rattier  than  using  scare  tech- 
niques. The  "tell  It  like  it  Is"  technique 
might  discourage  thousands  of  teenagers 
from  sampling  m«rljuana,  they  reason. 

Studies  show  tiiat  although  fewer  than  3 
per  cent  of  known  addicts  are  under  18,  most 
of  the  73  per  cent  who  are  under  30  began 
the  habit  as  adolescents. 

It  can  start  In  many  ways — from  glue- 
snlfflng  at  the  agt  of  8  or  9  to  a  game  of 
"fruit  saiad"  played  with  different  colored 
pep  piiia  (one  of  each  color  swallowed  all 
at    once). 

Some  start  out  for  a  dare.  Some  are  led 
by  others  who  dabble  In  pills,  "hash"  and 
"stuff."  A  sniff  of  heroin  on  a  handkerchief 
("Just  smelling  it  can't  hurt  you,"  says  the 
pusher) ,  can  be  thp  first  temptation  into  the 
trap.  Heroin  is  thie  No.  1  destroyer  In  the 
tuderworlA  of  dope. 

Many  eoUege  stjudents  start  out  on  an 
"acid"  trip. 

LSD,  a  white  ot  tan-colored  powder  sol- 
uble In  water  or  alcohol,  is  tasteless  and 
odorless,  and  often  deadly.  LSD  precursors 
can  be  obtained  fr^m  morning  glory  seeds  or 
ergot,  the  parasitld  fungus  found  on  wheat, 
rye  or  other  grasses. 

It  can  be  synthesized  by  any  college  chem- 
istry major.  Only  35  micrograms  are  needed 
to  "turn  on"  the  average  person.  Two  as- 
plrln-slaed  tablets  Is  enough  to  send  3000 
people  on  a  trip,  foderal  drug  reports  say. 

Whatever  the  claims  made  by  LSD  users — 
of  Indescribable  delight,  of  terrible  torment, 
or  both — It  can  flare  age  brain  and  bone  mar- 
row cells  or  chromosomes,  trigger  psychosis 
or  suicides,  clinical  studies  show.  Its  use  has 
frequently  ended  in  tragedy. 

Sucking  It  on  a  Sugar  cube  used  to  be  the 
popular  method,  since  possession  of  sugar 
cubes  became  synonymous  with  possession 
of  LSD.  smugglers ,  and  users  have  become 
more  Imaginative  ^SD  has  been  foimd  In 
'animal  crackers,  c^dy,  chewing  gum,  vita- 
mins, vodka,  mouthwash,  perfume,  shaving 
lotions  and  many  otjier  articles. 

Most  adolescents  jget  their  first  high  from 
smoking  marljuanai— Mary  Jane,  also  called 
"pot,"  "grass."  "teal or  "weed."  Cigarettes  are 
known  as  "reefers, "j  "sticks"  or  "Joints." 

An  ounce  costs  «(10  to  $15.  depending  on 
the  grade  and  supi^y,  and  is  good  for  50- 
60  "sticks."  It  Is  rtoUed  in  cigarette  paper 
twisted  at  the  end«,  and  passed  around  at 
teen-age  pot  partiae,  the  pot-heads  taking 
turns  at  drawing  tHe  smoke  deep  into  their 
lungs.  Three  or  foi^r  drags  are  all  that  Is 
usually  necessary  to  start  feeling  high. 

NARCOTICS    KMOWN    TO    CAVEMEN 

(By  I^bert  Betts) 

say  for  sure  that  there 
addicts,    archaeologists 


While  they  canno ; 
were   cavemen   drug 


believe  opium,  cocane  and  marijuana  were 


Drugs   have  been 
subvert,  corrupt  or 
by   the   Japanese   In 
Communists  in  Korei  i 


known  to  Stone  Agii  people. 

The  Chinese,  Ei^ptians,  Persians  and 
Greeks  used  them  housands  of  years  ago, 
to  heal  and  to  hall|iclnate. 

the  Orient  and  Asia 
Minor  were  fought  l>y  warriors  high  on  the 
homicidal  drug  hashish,  which  Is  concen- 
trated form  of  marlj^jana. 

Prom  hashish  caiiie  the  word  assassin — 
originally  a  member  of  the  secret  Muslim 
sect  which  during  the  Crusade  terrorized 
Christians  by  murders  committed  under  the 
drug's  Influence. 

used   more  recently   to 

demoralize  the  enemy — 

World  War  n,  by  the 
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Red  China  is  believed  to  earn  around  9500 
million  a  year  In  hard  currencies  from  the 
illicit  sale  of  drugs. 

Addiction  started  becoming  a  U.S.  problem 
In  the  late  18th  century.  Wounded  Civil  War 
soldiers.  Injected  with  pftln-kllllng  morphine 
by  way  of  the  newly  invented  hypodermic 
needle,  became  addicted.  There  also  was  in- 
creasing self -medication  with  preparations — 
such  as  cough  syrup-7-containlng  opium, 
from  which  morphine  and  heroin  are  de- 
rived. More  opium  was  brought  into  the 
country  by  Chinese  immigrant  laljorers. 

First  U.S.  efforts  to  control  addiction  was 
an  1890  tax  Imposed  on  the  Importation  of 
opium  and  on  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
Its  derivatives  except  for  medicinal  purposes. 
At  the  1912  Hague  Conference,  13  nations 
agreed  to  regulate  domestic  sale  and  use  of 
opiates.  Dope  smuggling  had  become  big 
business. 

Despite  various  treaties  and  United  Na- 
tions protocols  to  control  the  worldwide 
movement  of  drugs,  and  increasingly  stiffer 
penalties  for  drug  trafficking,  prohibited 
drugs  hAve  continued  to  find  their  way  Into 
this   country    In    Increasing   quantities. 

The  opium  poppy  grows  profxisely  In  many 
ptarts  of  the  world,  especially  In  China,  India. 
Turkey  and  the  Near  East.  The  harvest  Is  far 
more  than  needed  for  medical  purposes.  Un- 
der International  agreement,  some  govern- 
ments buy  up  the  surplus  at  a  nominal  price. 
Many  farmers,  however,  withhold  a  sizable 
portion  of  their  over-production  and  sell  it 
on  the  black  market  at  a  much  higher  price. 
Price  climbs  with  distance.  A  kilo  (2.2 
pounds)  of  heroin  can  fetch  up  to  $15,000 
wholesale  in  this  country,  where  Its  use  for 
any  purpose  Is  Illegal.  After  passing  through 
back-street  "cutting  laboratories."  where  It 
Is  diluted  with  lactose  (milk  sugar)  and 
broken  down  Into  white  grains,  it  Is  passed 
out  In  capsule  form  to  peddlers  and  pushers. 
The  strength  varies  from  city  to  dty,  Cali- 
fornia narcotics  officials  say. 

Last  in  line  is  the  desperate  "Junkie"  who 
will  eagerly  pay  $6  for  one  capsule.  One  kilo 
can  produce  up  to  300.000  capsules:  thus  the 
original  kilo  has  a  retail  worth  of  more  than 
$1  million. 

Traffic  In  cocaine — which  comes  from  the 
cocoa  leaf — is  largely  restricted  to  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  originally  mainly  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia. 

Most  marijuana,  which  comes  from  the 
female  hemp  plant.  Cannabis  satlva,  enters 
the  country  across  the  Mexican  border  In 
California. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  say  how  much  dope  gets 
through  the  customs  net,  but  the  amount 
being  seized  Is  Increasing  yearly.  Total  weight 
of  all  narcotics  and  marijuana  taken  by  cus- 
toms and  narcotics  officials  last  year  was  35 
tons.  Commissioner  of  Customs  Lester  D. 
Johnson  reported  that  seizures  In  fiscal  1968 
broke  all  records.  The  amount  of  heroin 
seized  was  up  by  215  per  cent,  cocaine  by  143 
per  cent  and  marijuana  by  166  per  cent  over 
last  year.  More  drugs  destined  for  this  coun- 
try were  seized  by  U.S.  undercover  agents 
overseas  working  In  cooperation  with  the  au- 
thorities of  the  host  countries. 

Johnson  also  said  that  violence  Is  more 
prevalent  in  the  apprehension  of  smugglers. 
"It  has  been  noted  throughout  the  year  that 
an  unusually  large  number  of  pistols  and 
other  weapons  have  been  found  In  the  pos- 
session of  smugglers. "  he  said. 
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PARENTS   MUST   REALIZE  THAT  DRUG  ABT78K  CAN- 
NOT   BE     SWEPT     AWAT IT    IS    PAKT     OF    THE 

SCENE 

It's  obvious  now  that  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  among  the  teen-agers  cannot  be 
wished  away  any  more  than  it  can  be  Ignored. 
Drug  abuse  has  become  as  much  a  part  of 
the  scene  for  the  school  as  a  spring  prom. 

Parents  must  realize  this  and  proceed 
from  there  to  prepare  their  child  for  this 
new  hazard  in  growing  up. 


No  family  is  Immune.  Drug  abuse  is  not 
a  problem  for  Just  one  group  of  citizens  of 
one  area  of  the  city. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  marriage 
of  the  parents  offers  no  clue  as  to  the  like- 
lihood of  a  child  taking  drugs. 

We  cannot  offer  a  foolproof  answer  for 
the  problem.  There  is  none.  There  are  things 
a  parent  can  do  and  the  first  is  to  examine 
his  relationship  with  the  child. 

The  parent  must  determine  whether  or 
not  he  can  communicate  with  his  children. 
This  does  not  mean  talk  at  them,  but  talk 
with  them.  Have  you  listened  lately  to  what 
your  child  has  to  say? 

If  you  want  your  child  to  listen  to  you. 
you  should  pay  him  the  respect  of  listening 
to  him. 

As  for  the  drug  problem,  the  parents 
should  become  Informed.  One  mother  found 
a  package  of  marijuana  in  her  home  and 
did  not  know  at  the  time  what  It  was.  Would 
you  recognize  marijuana  or  some  of  the  pills 
which  can  be  dangerous? 

Become  Informed,  then  make  sure  your 
child  is  Informed.  The  school  has  programs, 
but  these  alone  cannot  do  the  Job. 

The  police  have  been  most  coopjerative  In 
helping  groups  and  individual  famiUes  with 
this  problem. 

One  mother  who  found  her  son  had  been 
smoking  marijuana  called  the  police. 

"Officers  from  the  Juvenile  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau CEmie  out  and  talked  to  us.  They  were 
most  understanding,  most  helpful."  the 
mother  said.  "If  the  parent  Is  even  suspi- 
cious, I  recommend  they  call  the  police  for 
help  in  talking  about  this  to  their  child." 

There  is  a  new  program,  the  Peninsula 
"Hot  Line,"  which  has  been  set  up  In  the 
Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  to  help  parents  deal 
with  the  drug  abuse  problem  and  youngsters 
In  trouble. 

In  all  programs,  though,  parents  must  not 
remain  Isolated  In  groups,  still  not  commu- 
nicating with  the  child. 

Parents  need  to  know  what  their  child 
does,  where  he  goes,  who  his  friends  are 

It's  not  some  mysterious  stranger  who  is 
giving  and  selling  the  children  drugs,  but  a 
fellow  student  or  the  older  brother  or  sister 
of  a  friend. 

"Parents  should  watch  their  children,"  one 
mother  said  after  her  son  had  an  experience 
with  pills.  "Stay  up  until  the  child  comes 
home.  Then  check  him.  Talk  to  him  a  min- 
ute, find  out  what  he  did,  where  he  went." 

This  does  not  have  to  be  an  Interrogation, 
but  can  be  a  friendly  conversation  when  you 
are  Interested  in  your  child  and  what  he 
does. 

While  there  was  no  single  factor  Involved 
m  the  cases  the  News-Pilot  checked.  In  the 
majority  the  child  was  making  poor  grades 
or  having  a  difficult  time  making  average 
grades.  Also,  the  child  participated  In  few  if 
any  extracurricular  activities. 

Several  of  the  children  were  in  classes  for 
slower  students.  This  see«ned  to  make  them 
feel  they  had  already  been  relegated  to  an 
Inferior  position  In  life. 

"My  boy  made  average  grades  until  the 
fifth  grade,"  one  mother  said.  "Then  In  the 
sixth  grade  his  grades  fell  down  and  they 
placed  him  In  Junior  high  according  to  his 
sixth  grade  marks.  This  put  him  in  with  a 
bad  group,  I  believe.  Smoking  marijuana 
seems  quite  prevalent  In  this  group." 

But  there  are  cases  of  students  with  high 
grades  getting  mixed  up  in  drug  abuses  so 
there  Is  no  absolute  guideline.  Girls  are  Just 
as  Involved  as  boys. 

Parents  In  dealing  with  their  child  had 
better  have  the  faith  of  that  child.  If  the 
child  knows  the  parent  Is  hypocritical  on  one 
issue,  the  child  will  tend  to  disbelieve  hU 
parent  on  other  matters. 

Some  parents  will  write  an  excuse  for  their 
child  when  he  misses  school  to  go  to  the 
beach.  The  child  knows  he  was  not  sick  and 
when  his  parents  write  an  excuse  that  says 
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so,  he  knows  his  parent  will  He  to  help  him 
flaunt  the  rules.  The  parent  may  think  he  is 
being  a  good  sport,  but  he  has  actually  de- 
stroyed some  of  the  child's  faith. 

Parents  must  remember  that  children  look 
to  them  for  guidance  and  leadership,  not  Just 
permission,  money  and  the  car. 

"SCARE"    CAMPAIGN    DOESN'T    DO    THE    JOB 

(By  Paul  Corcoran) 

Parents,  alarmed  by  lurid  stories  of  hippies 
and  "pot"  parties,  admonished  their  12-year- 
old  son  he  should  not  use  marijuana  because 
It  is  a  dangerous  drug. 

But,  while  mother  and  da^  say  marljutma  is 
bad,  their  older,  college- age  daughter  tri- 
umphantly produces  statements  from  public 
health  officials  that  marijuana  is  not  ad- 
dictive. The  same  health  officials  cannot 
agree,  even.  If  marijuana  is  more  dangerous 
than  alcohol. 

Who  is  the  12-year-old  boy  supposed  tp 
believe? 

"It  creates  a  credibility  gap,"  says  Peter 
Frank,  who  heads  the  narcotics  education 
program  for  San  Diego  County  schools. 
He  Is  trying  out  a  plan  to  educate  kinder- 
garten-age children — and  their  parents — on 
narcotics. 

FVank  is  one  of  those  who  believes  an  in- 
tensive research  program  to  evaluate  Just 
how  hazardous  marijuana  Is  should  be  con- 
ducted. The  same  type  of  crash  program 
awakened  law  officers  and  health  officials  to 
the  extreme  hazards  of  LSD,  one  of  the  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs,  which  found  favor  a 
couple  of  years  back  with  the  hippies. 

Yet  possession  of  marijuana  is  a  felony, 
while  possession  of  LSD  is  a  misdemeanor. 

This  does  not  mean,  F^ank  is  quick  to  say, 
that  marijuana  should  be  legalized  now.  Its 
use  and  that  of  other  drugs  can  bring  on  a 
"brave  new  world"  in  which  modem  man  Is 
dependent  upon  a  variety  of  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  he  said. 

Whatever  the  disagreements  about  mari- 
juana may  be,  some  points  seem  pretty  well 
established. 

1.  Marijuana  is  harmful,  whether  addic- 
tive or  not.  "Marijuana  is  undoubtedly 
a  .  .  .  harmful  drug,"  says  Dr.  Lawrence 
Kolb,  retired  assistant  surgeon  general  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Alcohol,  taken  to  excess,  also  Is  harmful 
and  is  increasing  as  a  problem  among  young 
people.  But  Kolb  says : 

"Alcohol,  during  the  last  2500  years,  has 
apparently  become  an  irreplaceable  part  of 
our  social  structure.  We  know  that  it  does 
much  harm,  but  the  fact  that  we  tolerate 
this  harm  is  no  reason  for  permitting  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  another  intoxicant." 

2.  The  use  of  marijuana  among  high  school 
and  Junior  high  school  students  far  exceeds 
that  of  LSD  or  any  other  drug.  "It  must 
now  ...  be  recognized  that  drug  abuse  has 
become  a  serious  public  health  problem  and 
that  it  should  be  dealt  with  as  such,"  Dr. 
Lester  Breslow,  California  director  of  public 
health,  recently  told  a  legislative  committee. 

3.  The  use  of  marijuana  cuts  across  socio- 
economic barriers.  It  is  found  among  the 
middle  class  as  well  as  the  poorer  minority 
groups.  A  shortage  of  money  to  pay  the  ever- 
present  pusher  can  Increase  crime  incidence 
among  even  the  younger  marijuana  users. 

4.  Despite  the  absence  of  statistics  on  a  na- 
tional level  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
more  and  more  boys  and  girls  of  Junior  high 
school  age  are  using  marijuana. 

5.  The  majority  of  hard  narcotics — heroin, 
cocaine  and  others — users  flrst  used  mari- 
juana before  becoming  addicted  to  stronger 
drugs. 

On  all  levels — federal,  state  and  local — 
there  is  the  feeling  that  "education"  should 
not  mean  only  Indoctrinating  the  chid  to 
drug  abuses  in  school,  but  should  be  em- 
phasized even  more  in  the  home. 

Kolb.  Breslow  and  many  others  feel  that 
preventing  narcotics  use  Is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  attack  the  drug  problem,  which  has 
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so  many  aspects,  including  the  use  of  drugs 
by  Communists  and  criminals  to  gain  con- 
trol over  the  addict. 

Capt.  L.  L.  DeVore.  chief  of  the  San  Diego 
Police  Department  Juvenile  division,  says. 
"The  problem  is  the  breakdown  with  the 
parent.  The  problem  goes  right  back  to  the 
parent." 

Prank  and  Clifford  J.  Lawrence,  associate 
8ur>erlntendent  of  instruction  for  the  Clark 
County  School  District  at  Las  Vegas,  Nov., 
are  attempting  to  promise  programs  that  In- 
form pupils  at  an  early  age. 

"There  must  be  close  cooperation  between 
parents  and  teachers,"  said  Frank,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  who  has 
been  exposed  to  the  narcotics  problems  in 
England  as  well  as  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego  schools. 

The  sheriff's  office  at  Las  Vegas  assigns 
members  of  the  narcotics  division  to  talk 
to  school  groufw  and  civic  clubs.  Also,  they 
hold  demonstrations  for  teachers  to  train 
them  to  identify  narcotics  users.  The  officers 
burn  marijuana  so  teachers  know  how  "pot" 
smells. 

Prank  believes  many  teachers  and  parents 
are  completely  inadequate  in  background  and 
information  on  drugs,  and  that  many  teen- 
agers know  more  than  their  elders.  That 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  to  present 
the  proper  Information  to  the  youngsters, 
explaining  that  excessive  use  of  all  drugs — 
as  well  as  alcohol — can  destroy  a  life,  he  said. 

Authorities  on  all  levels  agree  that  a 
"scare"  campaign  will  do  little  good.  The  ac- 
tual danger  of  drug  abuse  is  so  acute  that  it 
doesn't  need  exaggeration. 

WHEN    DO     YOU    START    TEACHING    A    CHILD    NOT 
TO    USE    DRUGS? 

(By  Paul  Corcoran) 

When  do  you  start  teaching  a  child  not  to 
use  dangerous  drugs? 

How  can  you  instill  an  awareness  of  the 
dangers  of  abusing  any  drugs  or  alcohol  when 
a  son  or  daughter  sees  parents  drink  too 
much  liquor,  and  use  pills  to  slow  down, 
speed  up,  go  to  sleep  or  stay  awake? 

What  can  be  done  about  drug  pushers, 
some  of  them  in  their  teens,  who  lurk  near 
high  schools  and  Junior  high  schools  when 
students  protect  them  as  their  only  source 
of  Illegal  narcotics? 

The  accelerated  use  of  marijuana,  LSD  and 
other  drugs — particularly  of  an  hallucino- 
genic nature — worries  parents,  and  causes 
both  schools  and  law  enforcement  officers  one 
of  their  biggest  headaches  of  the  1960s 

Some  school  officials  believe  education 
must  start  early,  even  at  the  kindergarten 
level.  Peter  R.  Frank,  who  heads  the  nar- 
cotics education  program  for  San  Diego 
County  schools,  says  a  pilot  program  is  be- 
ginning in  selected  schools  in  kindergarten, 
4th  and  6th  grade  classes.  It  is  also  an  at- 
tempt to  educate  parents,  many  of  whom 
provide  more  misinformation  than  fact. 
Prank  says. 

In  Las  Vegas,  best  known  as  an  enter- 
tainment and  gambling  spa,  mothers  and 
fathers  are  Just  as  worried  as  those  in  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  New  York,  and  other  U.S. 
communities.  The  sheriff's  office  has  devel- 
op>ed  a  community  education  program  start- 
ing with  the  6th  grade  pupils. 

William  Beckett,  a  teachei'-coach  at  San 
Gabriel  High  School  in  Southern  California, 
noted  that  children  In  the  12-14  age  bracket 
are  being  taken  into  custody  for  use  of  every- 
thing from  glue  to  marijuana. 

The  Chicago  Police  Department  was  one 
of  several  agencies  reporting  concern  existed 
for  children  sniffing  glue.  However,  merchants 
there  are  trying  to  avoid  dispensing  glue  to 
youngsters. 

Some  California  police  report  children  as 
young  as  7  and  8  are  using  glue  to  get  high 
instead  of  making  airplanes.  Some  sniff  the 
fumes  of  gasoline. 

The  Narcotics  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  sees  marijuana  usage  at 
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the  age  of  16  or  over  Is  already  regarded  as 
a  problem  by  federal  officials. 

Police  and  school  officials  decry  glamorizing 
hallucinogenic  drugs  or  hard  narcotics  by 
the  hippie  movement,  films  and  news  media. 
They  may  differ  on  the  hazards  of  marijuana, 
for  example,  but  all  are  concerned  about 
misinformation  that  leads  youngsters  to 
sample  different  drugs.  The  parents,  many 
believe,  deserve  much  of  the  blame  for  the 
startling   Increase   in   drug   usage. 

"I  think  I  can  look  back  to  1966  as  the 
time  It  really  became  j.  problem  among  the 
young  people,"  said  Capt.  L.  L.  DeVore  of 
the  San  Diego  Police  Department.  He  said 
there  was  a  "progressively  lower  age  group," 
with  one  child  having  a  record  as  a  drug 
user  at  the  age  of  12. 

The  Department  of  Youth  Authority  for 
the  state  of  California  has  drug  therapy  pro- 
grams at  severfl  institutions,  but  none  for 
those  of  15  or  under.  One  official  said  It  was 
"possible"  some  of  the  younger  Inmates,  at 
8  or  9,  had  taken  marijuana  before  confine- 
ment, although  there  were  no  specific 
records. 

The  most  frustrating  problem  for  those 
confronting  the  narcotics  problem  Is  Just 
that;  The^e  is  so  little  Information  and  so 
few  statistics — such  a  limited,  short  history 
of  drug  education  and  rehabilitation  exists — 
that  they  must  work  from  scratch. 

Vohn  M.  Heslep,  chief  of  the  division  of 
environment  sanitation  for  the  California  De- 
partment of  Health,  said  his  agency  feels  very 
strongly   that  there   is  a   "critical   need   for  - 
investigations  and  research  In  several  areas." 

For  one  thing,  "what  is  the  Incidence  of 
drug  abuse  in  the  ptopulatlon  by  areas,  and 
by  special  iK>pulatlon  groups  .  .  .?" 

Second,  what  segments  of  the  population 
are  most  apt  to  become  drug  abusers  and 
what  techniques  of  education  and  persua- 
sion would  be  most  effective  In  reaching 
each? 

"How  may  we  ignore  early  case  findings  so 
as  to  reach  individuals  before  they  become 
physiologically  or  psychologically  addicted?" 
asked  Heslep. 

The  records  that  are  avEillable  from  law 
enforcement  agencies  do  "Indicate  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  illegal  use  of  drugs,  particu- 
larly among  the  young." 

It  Is  evident  that  the  drug  problem  in  gen- 
eral is  more  acute  In  port  cities  such  as  New 
York.  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
near  the  Mexican  border,  where  it  Is  virtually 
impossible  to  stop  marijuana  from  being 
brought  Into  California,  Arizona  or  Texas. 

But  this  does  not  mean  other  areas  of  the 
nation  are  not  affected. 

The  nature  of  modem  society,  Frank 
stresses,    is   a   major   factor   in   drug   abuse. 

"Let's  face  It,  we're  living  In  a  drug-taking 
age,"  he  said. 

NAR-ANON     CHAPTER     MAKES    DRUG     PROBLEM     A 
GROUP   AFTAIR   IN    THE    HARBOR    AREA 

(By  Tom  Coulter) 

"Let  me  turn  you  on  to  a  bennle.  It  will 
really  pep  you  up  and  make  you  feel  good," 
or,  "Let's  drop  a  red  and  get  high.  It's  real 
crazy,  man." 

Too  often  these  or  similar  statements  are 
being  made  by  teenagers  and  young  adults. 
Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Peter  J.  Pltchess 
warned  today.  "They  make  It  sound  so  inno- 
cent and  harmless  when  the  abuse  of  dan- 
gerous, harmful  drugs  is  involved." 

"The  use  of  drugs  Is  spreading  throughout 
the  community.  It  Is  spread  by  users  them- 
selves to  relatives,  close  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. It  is  not  a  stereotyped  peddler  who  is 
lurking  In  the  shadows  waiting  to  turn  on 
innocent  victims.  The  dangerous  drugs  are 
inexpensive  and  readily  available.  The  teen- 
agers are  quick  to  say,  'They  are  cheaper 
than  booze'." 

"When  prescribed  by  a  doctor,  some  drugs 
do  have  therapeutic  value  and  we  in  law  en- 
forcement are  not  concerned  with  this  legal 
use  of  the  drug,"  Pltchess  noted.  "We  arc 
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ooncemed  with  tl|e  abuse  or  lndlscrlinlnat« 
use,  and  primarily  with  the  traffickers." 

"Dangerous  dru^  abuses  are  difficult  to  de- 
tect because  symptoms  are  similar  to  those 
of  alcohol.  Drug  side  pront  Is  not  the  cause 
of  drug  abuse:  however,  It  does  have  Its  place 
In  the  picture." 

Pltcbess  said  th^t  recently  the  county  has 
experienced  a  tremendous  increase  in  dan- 
gerous drug  use,  particularly  In  schools  and 
coUeges.  "This  Increase  can  be  attributed  to 
the  changing  attitudes  of  society  and  the 
sensational  publicity  by  all  media." 

Pltchess  noted  tliat  the  acceptance  of  drug 
use  by  educated  abd  affluent  persons  also  la 
a  major  factor. 

"Many  persons,"]  the  sheriff  said,  "who  are 
now  being  arrested  for  drug  use  have  no  his- 
tory of  any  prior  (lellnquent  or  criminal  be- 
havior. Thus  the  message  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  deliver  to  the  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles  County  Isj  that  It  could  happen  In 
your  family."  j 

A  Palofl  Verdefe  Peninsula  group  has 
realized  that  dru|;  abuse  Is  very  much  a 
family  affair.  T 

Por  every  user  o<  a  dangerous  drug  or  nar- 
cotic, there  Is  a  family  In  the  shadows — 
waiting  .  aad  waiting — sometimes  with  no 
place  tOk  turn  for  idvlce  or  counsel. 

Por  more  than  ^  year  now,  a  chapter  of 
Nar-Anon  has  be4n  meeting  at  8:15  pjn. 
each  Tuesday  at  S}.  Peter's  by  the  Sea  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Portuguese  Bend. 

Patterned  after  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and 
Narcotics  AnonymAvja.  the  chapter  helps  the 
families  of  narcotl;^  addicts  through  group 
therapy.  So  far  It  1:  as  proved  successful,  with 
as  many  as  50  people  turning  out  for  the 
weelUy  sessions. 

"Everyone  receives  calls  asking  help  with 
the  dope  situation^ — but  no  one  has  an  an- 
swer," said  the  pretty  housewife  who 
founded  the  chapter  out  of  concern  for  the 
families  of  addicts. 

"The  probation  department  gets  calls — so 
do  the  police — they  don't  know  what  to  do. 
Churches  and  ministers  all  get  calls — but 
what  Is  the  answer^ 

"Any  home  wheie  there  Is  dissension,  Ill- 
ness or  alcoholism,  there  Is  more  likelihood 
for  narcotics  addiction."  she  believes. 

"Our  little  grouf  goes  Into  this,  trying  to 
help  the  family  un  lerstand  the  problem  and 
learn  to  adjust  to  tie  situation  so  It  becomes 
more  bearable.  The(  families,  too.  mxist  make 
a  life  for  themselvfes — rid  themselves  of  the 
terrible  emotional  distress  Involved,  and  by 
doing  so  encouragB  the  addict  to  change 
too." 

"Today  many  Nai  -Anon  members  are  find- 
ing serenity  throu  5h  our  program — one  of 
five  chapters  in  ihe  greater  Los  Angeles 
area." 

She  said  that  th-ough  discussion  of  com- 
mon problems,  the  group  members  lose  the 
compulsion  to  critljlze.  Judge,  condemn  and 
retaliate.  "We  learr  that  hostility  can  dam- 
age us  far  more  tha  n  those  against  whom  we 
use  such  weapons.  We  have  found  that  a 
change  of  attltudu  In  the  addict's  home 
helps  the  addict  t<i  find  help." 

"We  try  very  hard  at  our  group  discus- 
sions to  point  out  the  problems  and  what 
we  think  are  solutions,"  she  said.  "When 
families  come  to  Nnr-Anon  they  realize  that 
they  are  not  alone,  but  among  friends  who 
understand  the  projlem  as  few  others  could. 
By  discussing  theli)  problems  with  others — 
with  similar  situations — and  hearing  'pro- 
fessionals' discxiss  ijt.  they  can  reach  a  solu- 
tion for  themselves/' 

The  Tuesday  nig  at  meetings  are  open  to 
anyone  with  a  problem. 

Drug  abuse  Is  ndt  only  a  family  affair — 
it  also  has  becom<!  a  group  affair  in  the 
Harbor  Area. 

PARENTS    NEED    T<  I    KNOW    SYMPTOMS    OF 
DII7G    trSE 

Dttn  Scanlan) 

0  be  more  aware  of  the 
use,"  a  Harbor  Division 
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"Parents  ought 
symptoms  of  drug 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

narootlca  agent  told  the  News-Pilot.  "Too 
many  parents  think  the  aeUons  of  their  sons 
or  daughters  are  simply  a  process  at  growing 
up." 

Detective  Sgt.  Kaye  Palmquist  has  worked 
with  both  adult  and  Juvenile  narcotics  users 
for  the  past  two  years.  She  spent  one  of  those 
years  working  primarily  with  Juveniles.  Since 
that  time  the  police  department  has  created 
a  department  that  is  responsible  for  working 
with  narcotics  suspects  regardless  of  the  vio- 
lator's age. 

One  of  the  major  problems  encounteired  by 
Miss  Palmquist  In  her  work  is  the  lack  of 
parental  knowledge  concerning  the  problem 
of  dnig  usage  among  teenagers  and,  in  some 
cases,  pre-teenagers. 

"Parents  have  to  pay  more  attention  to 
what  their  kids  are  doing,"  she  said. 

There  are  so  many  chiinges  In  personality 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  that  it  is  dlffl- 
cult  to  perceive  abnormal  behavior." 

Worse  yet.  she  says,  many  parents  know 
fully  well  what  is  happening  to  their  child 
and  yet  attempt  to  hide  It. 

Miss  Palmquist  pointed  out  that  It  Is  much 
better  for  a  child  to  have  a  relatively  minor 
drug  Infraction  on  a  record  that  can  be  com- 
pletely cleared  in  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
than  to  allow  a  child  to  "mess  up  his  life" 
by  fighting  the  problem  with  Incompetence 
and  fe<u-. 

Many  pushers  have  begun  to  give  away 
Seconal  and  benzedrine  tablets  in  order  to 
Increase  their  prospective  clientele,  although 
the  going  rate  on  the  streets  remain  at  25 
cents  per  pill. 

A  great  hindrance,  as  was  encountered 
among  high  school  administrators,  is  the 
growing  acceptance  among  teenagers  them- 
selves to  condone  or  at  least  not  react  nega- 
tively toward  those  who  use  drugs. 

"These  kids  don't  want  to  fink  on  each 
other,"  Miss  Palmquist  said.  "If  they  saw  a 
man  on  the  street  waving  a  gun  they  would 
tell  someone.  But  if  they  see  a  man  with  a 
bag  full  of  pills  they  dont — even  though  the 
man  with  the  prtUs  can,  and  usually  does  a 
great  deal  more  harm  than  the  armed  man 
to  a  lot  more  people." 

The  police  department,  as  well  as  a  niun- 
ber  of  agencies,  Is  attempting  to  provide  in- 
structional materials  for  both  parents  and 
teenagers  on  drug  abiise. 

In  order  to  combat  its  growing  usage,  it 
la  necessary  to  educate  parents  as  to  the 
symptoms  of  drug  use  and  the  proper  steps 
to  take  when  the  symptoms  become  visible. 
Pamphlets  can  be  obtained  from  the  Har- 
bor Division  police  station  and  by  writing  to 
the  Office  of  the  District  Attorney,  Hall  of 
Justice.  211  Temple  St..  Room  618,  Los  An- 
geles 90012. 

THE    LINGO    or    USERS A    NX7MBER    OF    WATS   TO 

SAT    TEENAGE    TROUBLE 

Here  is  a  glossary  of  narcotic  and  danger- 
ous drug  slang: 

Acapulco  Gold — A  supposedly  superior 
grade  of  marijuana,  somewhat  gold  In  color 
and  grown  near  Acapulco.  Mexico. 

Acid — Lysergic  Acid  Diethylamide  Tartrate 
(LSD). 

Acidhead — LSD  user. 

Bag — About  one  ounce  of  marijuana  or  a 
"lid."  Also  pertains  to  use  of  small  plastic 
bags  that  are  purchased  in  coin  shops  and 
used  to  contain  either  marijuana  or  powdered 
drugs. 

Balloon — Rubber  toy  balloon  used  for  stor- 
ing or  delivering  heroin. 

Beans — Benzedrine. 

Bennies — Benzedrine . 

Bindle — A  small  paper  packet  of  heroli^ 
morphine  or  cocaine. 

Blow — To  smoke  marijuana. 

Blow  a  vein — Use  too  much  pressure  when 
injecting  a  drug  into  a  vein,  causing  it  to 
rupture. 

Blue  heaven — Amytal,  sodium  petrothal  or 
nimiorphln. 

Blues — Sodium  Pentothal. 
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Blues  &  Reds — Tuinol,  60  per  cent  sodium 
amytal,  60  per  cent  seco-barbltol. 

Brick — Kilo  of  marijuana  In  compressed 
brick  form. 

Bummer— A  bad  or  nightmarish  LSD  ex- 
perience; also,  colloquially,  a  stroke  of  bad 
luck. 

Bum — To  accept  money  and  give  no  nar- 
cotic in  return,  or  to  substitute  a  phony  sub- 
stance Instead  of  the  expected  narcotic. 
Can — One  ounce  of  marijuana. 
Cap — A  capsule  of  heroin,  commonly  a  No. 
5  gelatin  capsule. 

Chippy — An  occasional  user  of  heroin. 
Crystals — Methedrtne. 

Clean — An  addict  who  is  free  from  narcotic 
injection  marks,  or  Is  not  in  possession  o/ 
narcotics:  also,  non-user. 
Coke — Cocaine. 
Connect — To  buy  drugs. 

Cottons — Bits  of  cotton  saturated  with  nar- 
cotic solution  used  to  strain  foreign  matter 
when  drawing  solution  up  into  a  hypodermic 
syringe  or  eyedropper.  These  cottons  are  often 
saved  by  addicts  for  an  emergency,  as  they 
contain  a  residual  amount  of  the  drug. 

Crutch — A  device  used  to  hold  marijuana 
cigarette  when  it  has  burned  to  the  point 
where  It  will  burn  the  fingers. 

Cut — To  dilute  narcotics;  In  heroin  use, 
the  narcotic  Is  mixed  with  milk-sugar,  dried 
and  cut  with  a  razor  blade. 

Dexles — Dexedrlne,  Dexamyl. 

Ditch — The  inside  of  the  elbow  which  has 
two  large  veins. 

Doper — Someone  who  takes  dope. 

Pit — Short  for  "outfit"  needed  for  Injec- 
tion. 

Fix — A  drug  which  is  about  to  be  Injected; 
the  act  of  injecting. 

Flash — The  feeling  immediately  following 
fixing;  to  throw  up  because  of  fixing. 

Flip  out — Go  crazy. 

Freak — Become  afraid;  wild  sex;  a  crazy 
person;  a  fantastic  "trip." 

Frantic — Nervous.   Jittery  drug  user 

Fuzz — The  law. 

Goof  ball — Any  barbiturate  tablet  or  cap- 
sule, combined  with  an  amphetamine. 

Goofer — One  who  drops  pills. 

Goofed  up — Under  the  infiuence  of  bar- 
biturates. 

Gram — Approximately  10  capsules  of  her- 
oin. 

Grass — Marijuana. 

Guide — A  person  who  does  not  use  LSD 
while  sitting  with  a  user  during  a  session 

H— Heroin. 

Hand-to-hand — Delivery  of  narcotics  per- 
son-to-person. 

Head — Marijuana  user. 

Heat — The  law. 

High — Under  the  effect  of  narcotics  or 
drugs:  euphoric  feeling  induced  by  them. 

Hog — An  addict  who  uses  all  he  can  get 
his  hands  on. 

Holding — In  possession  of  narcotics. 

Homing — Sniffing  narcotics  up  the  nose. 

Hype — An  addict. 

Joint — A  marijuana  cigarette. 

Jolt — An  Injection  of  narcotics. 

Joy  pop — An  occasional  injection  of  nar- 
cotics; one  who  is  "Joy  popping"  only  takes  an 
injection  now  and  then. 

Junk — Heroin. 

Kee — Kilo  of  marijuana. 

Kilo — 2.2  pounds  of  marijuana. 

Lid — One  ounce  of  marijuana:  can. 

Main-line — Veins  of  body,  usually  in  arms: 
also  Intravenous  injection. 

Maln-llner — One  who  Injects  narcotics  di- 
rectly Into  veins. 

The  man — The  law;  narcotics  detectives. 
Also,  peddler. 

Manicure — To  prepare  marijuana  for  use 
In  cigarettes. 

Meth — Methedrine. 

Narc,  narco — Narcotics  detectives;  police. 

O.D. — Overdose  of  narcotics — usually 
heroin. 

Outfit — Equipment  for  injection  by  the 
hypodermic  route:  eyedropper.  needle,  spoon, 
small  piece  of  cotton  and  handkerchief. 
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Panic — A  scarcity  of  drugs,  usually  caused 
by  the  arrest  of  a  big  peddler. 

Piece — One  ounce  of  heroin. 

Pill  head — ^Am.phetamine  or  barbiturate 
user. 

Pot — Marijuana. 

Pure — Pure  heroin,  prior  to  cutting. 

Rainbow — Tuinal. 

Red  devil,  redbird,  or  reds — Seconal,  seco- 
barbltol. 

Reefer — Marijuana  cigarette. 

Roach — A  partially  smoked  marijuana  cig- 
arette. 

Scoring — Making  a  purchase  of  narcotics. 

Script — A  prescription,  usually   forged. 

Shooting  gallery — A  place  where  addicts 
congregate  to  inject  their  narcotioe. 

Smack — Heroin. 

Snow — Cocaine. 

Sjjeed — Methedrine. 

Speedball — A  powerful  shot  of  drug,  usu- 
ally heroin  and  cocaine  combined. 

Spike — A  hypodermic  needle. 

Spoon — A  quantity  of  heroin  theoretically 
measured  In  a  teaspoon  (usually  between  one 
and  two  grams). 

Stick — Marijuana  cigarette. 

Stoned — Under  the  influence  of  narcotics 
or  drugs. 

Straight — Under  the  Influence  of  narcotics. 

Strung  out — Addicted. 

Stuff — Heroin. 

Tea — Marijuana. 

Toke  up — To  light  a  marijuana  cigarette. 

Tracks — A  series  of  puncture  wounds  in 
the  veins  caused  by  continuous  narcotic  In- 
jections. 

Trip — A   drug  experience,   often  euphoric. 

Turn  on — To  use  narcotics  or  to  Introduce 
another  person  to  the  use  of  narcotics.  To 
alter  awareness. 

Weed — Marijuana. 

Weed  head — Marijuana  users. 

Whites — Amphetamine:  benzedrine.  Dou- 
ble-scored tablets. 

Yellows,  yellow  Jackets — Nenobutal. 


IS  THE  UNITED  STATES  IMPERIAL- 
ISTIC ?— INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  SAYS 
"NO" 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
far  too  much  careless  and  Irresponsible 
talk  about  how  the  United  States  has  be- 
come "imperialistic"  and,  by  Implication 
is  seeking  world  domination  In  one  form 
or  the  other.  There  has  been  nothing  to 
back  up  these  charges  except  impas- 
sioned fevered  and  totally  wrong  logic. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  April  4, 
1969,  Indianapolis  Star  sets  the  matter 
straight: 

Imperialism:  The  Record 

At  the  height  of  United  States'  military 
victory  In  World  War  11,  our  nation  held  more 
of  this  planet's  surface  and  population  by 
force  of  arms  than  any  conquering  power 
held  in  history. 

American  forces  held  most  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, much  of  North  Africa,  the  strategic  is- 
lands of  the  South  Pacific,  the  Philippines, 
Japan. 

Not  only  did  our  armed  forces  hold  vast 
realms  of  sed,  land  and  peoples,  but  our  na- 
tion had  a  monopoly  of  the  world's  most 
powerful  weapon,  the  atomic  bomb.  Our 
government  had  used  it  twice  to  give  the 
death-blow  to  Japan  and  speed  the  war's  end. 

If  ever  the  opportunity  was  ripe  for  im- 
perialistic conquest,  that  was  it.  If  ever  one 
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nation  had  the  throat  of  mankind  In  Its  grip, 
that  was  the  time. 

The  armies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  then  the 
world's  only  Communist  power,  also  held 
large  territories  in  their  power.  They  held  the 
Balkans  except  for  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
they  held  Hungary.  East  Germany,  the  Baltic 
states  and  Czechoslovakia. 

In  countries  from  which  the  Soviet  troops 
moved  out,  they  left  behind  the  one-party 
ruling  machinery  of  Communist  power. 

The  strength  and  significance  of  the  Soviet 
grip  upon  those  lands  may  be  measured  by 
the  fact  that  when  Hungary  sought  to  over- 
throw it  and  when  Czechoslovakia  attempted 
to  loosen  it  they  were  invaded  by  Soviet  and 
Soviet-bloc  armored  divisions  and  occupied 
by  Soviet  troops. 

What  the  United  States  did  with  its  oc- 
cupied territories  was  unique  In  the  annals 
of  war  and  politics. 

Once  our  military  force  had  destroyed  and 
dismantled  the  enemy  war  machine  and  the 
power  of  its  masters,  the  United  States  re- 
turned the  territories  It  had  conquered  to  the 
peoples — Italy.  North  Africa,  West  Germany 
and  Jaiwn,  all  won  at  tremendous  cost  of 
American  life  and  treasure.  The  Philippines 
had  been  recaptured,  also  at  high  cost,  and 
a  pre-war  promise  of  Independence  was  ful- 
filled. Most  of  the  Pacific  islands  were  sub- 
mitted to  United  Nations  mandate. 

Then  America  poured  billions  of  dollars  In 
food,  equipment  and  money  into  rebuilding 
the  societies,  cities  and  economies  of  the  na- 
tions It  had  defeated  in  war.  Today  those  na- 
tions are  independent  and  thriving.  They  are 
ruled  by  their  own  people.  They  have  many 
parties — even  including  Communist  parties — 
constantly  competing  for  rule. 

America's  nuclear  monopoly  held  for  sev- 
eral years.  But  this  nation  never  used  Its 
ultimate  weapon  for  aggressive  purposes.  We 
have  fought  defensive  wars  and  actions  to 
honor  alliances  and  protect  allies  from  armed 
conspiracies  and  aggression. 

The  costliest  of  these  of  course  have  been 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  We  refrained  from  using 
nuclear  force  in  Korea  although  it  could  have 
ended  the  war  within  a  few  days.  We  have 
used  neither  nuclear  force  nor  the  logical 
strategy  of  conventional  warfare  in  Vietnam. 

Whatever  else  our  conduct  of  the  Vietnam 
war  merits  being  called.  It  cannot  be  called 
the  act  of  an  imperialist  power.  When  Com- 
munist propagandists  smear  it  with  that  tar 
of  falsehood,  it  is  time  to  haul  out  the  record. 

The  record  shows  who  the  Imperialists  are. 
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REPORTS  ON  THE  TROUBLED 
GREEK  DICTATORS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April  5 
Washington  Post  contained  two  articles, 
datelined  Athens,  by  its  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  correspondent,  Alfred  Friendly. 

The  first,  a  news  dispatch,  documented 
some  of  the  incompetence  and  heavy- 
handedness  that  have  characterized  the 
military  regime  that  has  ruled  Greece 
since  April  1967. 

The  second,  an  editorial  column,  dis- 
cussed the  tight  censorship  that  has  de- 
prived the  Greek  people  of  the  right  to 
know  what  is  really  happening  in  their 
country.  In  Friendly 's  words: 

It  is  corrosive  to  a  respKinslble  political  and 
national  life:  moreover,  It  is  probably  doing 
the  dictatorship  more  harm  than  good. 


Both  articles  follow: 

Greece's  Junta  Unable  To  Improve  Its 

Image  at  Home  or  Abroad 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Athens. — The  high  hopes  of  the  Greek 
military  regime  to  vdn  "legitimacy"  through 
last  September's  referendum  have  been  blt- 
erly  disappointed. 

The  referendum,  nominally  for  approval  of 
a  new  constitution,  gave  the  Junta  a  "yes" 
vote  of  92  percent.  Presumably,  that  should 
have  demonstrated  great  popular  support  and 
solved  two  of  the  regime's  main  and  over- 
whelming difficulties:  The  refusal  by  Greeks 
of  prestige,  technical  competence  and  exec- 
utive skill  to  reign  themselves  to  the  perma- 
nence of  the  colonels'  government  and  to  go 
to  work  for  it,  and  the  refusal  of  Western 
governments  to  become  friends. 

No  such  hoped  for  changes  took  place.  As 
almost  everyone  but  the  Junta  members 
themselves  foresaw  at  the  outset,  the  refer- 
endum was  discounted  as  a  phony,  not  be- 
cause it  was  rigged,  which  It  was  not  In  the 
technical  sense,  but  because  it  was  held  In 
an  atmosphere  of  intimidation  and  under 
martial  law,  the  antithesis  of  a  democratic 
electoral  environment. 

The  comment  of  one  canny  Greek  Is  apt, 
if  bitter:  "Everyone  knows  that  throughout 
3000  years  of  history,  92  per  cent  of  Greeks 
have  never  agreed  on  anything." 

incompetency  remains 

Failure  of  the  regime  to  recruit  able  people 
at  the  top  or  near-top  levels  means  that  the 
national  administration  still  wallows  in  In- 
competency. It  turns  out — If  the  p>olnt  still 
needs  demonstrating — that  a  dictatorship  is 
not  necessarily  more  efficient  than  a  de- 
mocracy. 

"The  colonels  promised  to  end  anarchy  in 
the  streets,  and  they  did."  one  opponent  of 
the  regime  remarked  recently,  "but  what 
they  substituted  was  anarchy  in  Government. 

Now,  almost  two  years  after  the  bloodless 
coup,  that  brought  it  to  power,  the  Junta 
presides  over  a  country  stagnant  in  Internal 
development  and  deteriorating  in  its  foreign 
relations. 

From  an  average  annual  growth  rate  of  7 
to  8  per  cent  in  recent  years,  Greece  dropped 
to  about  3.5  per  cent  last  year.  It  may.  with 
luck,  work  up  to  5  per  cent  In  1969.  Its  foreign 
exchange  losses  continue  although  they  are 
masked  by  short-term  loans  at  high  Interest 
rates,  a  phenomenon  that  cannot  continue 
indefiitely. 

At  best,  in  the  Judgment  of  a  neutral  dip- 
lomat whose  information  Is  to  be  credited, 
"The  economy  Is  going  sldewlse,  growing 
neither  much  worse  nor  much  better." 

The  failure  of  the  referendum  to  do  what  It 
was  suppHDsed  to  Is  even  more  evident  In 
foreign  affairs.  The  vote  was  dismissed  abroad, 
and  for  the  same  reasons  as  In  Greece  itself. 

Thus  the  natton>  finds  itself  on  the  verge 
of  being  expelled  from  the  Council  of  Europe, 
boycotted  by  Scandinavian  tourists,  de- 
nounced by  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Holland,  and  regarded  with  great  dubiety  by 
Germany  in  a  way  that  hurts — German  lines 
of  credit  have  yet  to  open  up  In  a  volume 
vital  to  the  Greek  economic  future. 

Finally,  In  a  totally  unnecessary  and  un- 
believably badly  handled  row.  It  Is  making 
an  enemy  of  Italy,  the  neighbor  whose  good 
relations  are  most  Impwrtant  to  It. 

NENNI    and    PAPANDREOU 

The  hurlyburly  began  on  March  6  when 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  Pletro  Nennl,  acting 
In  his  non-governmental  capacity  as  leader 
of  the  Italian  Socialist  Party,  received 
Andreas  Papandreou.  son  of  the  late  Greek 
Prime  Minister  and  now  an  agltator-ln-exlle 
against  the  Junta. 

For  domestic  pwl'tlcal  reasons  Nennl,  who 
had  been  under  fire  for  allegedly  trending  to 
the  right.  Issued  a  statement  expressing  his 
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support  of  Papaqdreou's  cavu«  and.  In  vague 
terms,  promising  material  as  well  as  moral 
support  to  him. 

The  Intelllgenit  response  of  the  Oreek 
government,  to  Veep  the  dsunage  to  a  mini- 
mum and  avoid  building  up  Papandreou  in 
Greece  Itself  to  a  stature  he  does  not  de- 
serve, would  hav^  been  to  pay  no  attention. 
Its  censorship  would  have  prevented  any 
publication  of  Mennl's  statement  and  that 
could  have  been  tbe  end  of  It. 

Instead,  tbe  Jilnta  blew  Its  collective  top. 
Issued  a  denunciation  of  Nennl.  gave  It  maxi- 
mum publicity  atid  demanded  a  denial.  Pri- 
vately. Nennl  gaJire  assurance  that  no  real 
■materlar*  support  was  Intended,  but  reaf- 
flrmed.  as  an  exll^  himself  for  15  years  under 
Mussolini,  his  stmpathy  with  Papandreou 
and  the  dlctatorshlp-rldden  Oreek  people. 

Once  again,  the  Oreek  government  could 
have  let  the  mafter  drop.  Instead.  Its  de- 
mands for  a  puMlc  explanation  grew  more 
frenetic  and  It  bejgan  to  talk  of  an  economic 
boycott.  The  fury  £f  the  attack  gave  Nennl  no 
option  but  to  mate  matters  worse.  On  March 
26  he  replied  thaq  there  was  nothing  to  deny 
and  that.  In  effec|,  Italy  viewed  the  Junta  as 
an  abomination.    I 

In  thtf  last  weeki  or  so.  the  Junta  spokesmen 
htfve  80Tr->edallef  talk  of  a  boycott.  Oreek 
Imports  from  Italjr  cost  much  less  than  any 
subetltutioiu  froEd  other  suppliers  would  and 
Italy  Is  virtually  tne  only  possible  market  for 
Greece's  tobacco  apd  olive  oil. 

But  Greek  Prtijie  Minister  George  Papa- 
dopoulos.  currently  stumping  northern 
Greece,  grows  mere  strident  day  by  day, 
talking  of  Greek  blood  shed  by  ItaUan  In- 
vaders throughout  history,  and  more  recently 
in  World  War  II. 

Foreign  diplomats  here,  as  well  as  many 
thoughtful  Greeki.  And  the  whole  affair  a 
classic  example  of  how  to  conduct  foreign 
affairs  dlsastrouslyl 

With  such  profojind  troubles  abroad  and  at 
home,  some  Greeks  assert  that  the  days  of 
the  colonels'  government  are  numbered. 
Athens  Is  full  of  highly  imprecise  rumors 
that  "something  ls| stirring." 

If  there  Is — an|d  the  proposition  seems 
dubious — It  would  almost  certainly  have  to 
be  from  within  tbe  military  establishment 
Itself.  The  exile  jorganlzatlons  carry  little 
weight  Inside  Greece  (although  the  ]\mta 
seems  to  be  doing  |ts  best  to  build  up  Papan- 
dreou from  a  muclj  dUllked  figure  Into  some- 
thing better) .  AncJ  the  former  poUtlcal  lead- 
ers, who  early  ha4  dreamed  of  some  sort  of 
consolidated  drlvei  to  topple  the  Jtinta,  re- 
main as  divided  as  ever  and  are  getting 
exactly  nowhere. 

But,  according  to  most  Greek  poUtlcal 
observers,  the  Junt|i  also  remains  deeply  split 
within  itself,  torn  by  rival  personal  ambi- 
tions as  well  as  t<y  deep  doubts  about  the 
regime's  effectiveness  and  futtire  prospects. 


TWO  tUXNDS  SEEN 

These  sources  saj  there  are  two  completely 
diverse  trends  wltl^  the  nUlltary  establish- 
ment. One  Is  supposed  to  hold  that  the  Junta 
must  become  more  autocratic  and  dictatorial 
and  abandon  evenj  thinking  about  an  ulti- 
mate restoration  ot  democracy.  The  other  Is 
said  to  be  convinced  that  the  military  dic- 
tatorship will  fall  'and  a  more  traditionally 
democratic  regime  taust  be  substituted. 

In  a  situation  soj  precarious,  these  sources 
insist  that  the  stlbiulus  of  some  as  yet  un- 
foreseen crisis  cojuld  collapse  the  Junta 
structure  into  a  heap. 

Possibly  so.  for  <}reek  poUtlcal  affairs  are 
notoriously  unpredictable. 

But  the  majority  of  observers.  Informed  as 
best  they  can  be  al»out  what  is  a  closed  and 
secret  government,  beUeve  that  not  only  is 
nothing  much  happening  Inside  the  country 
and  the  administration ,  but  also  that  for 
some  time  to  come  nothing  much  will. 

There  Is  not  the  ^ghtest  Indication  of  any 
Intent  of  the  Junti  to  move  toward  demo- 
cratic institutions,  j  to  hold  elections  or,  in 
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fact,  to  do  anything  but  cement  Its  regime 
more  firmly  and  more  permanently  In  power. 

CxNsoBSHip  BT  Greek  Ruless  Feeds  RtnioBS 

AlfS  BllSTBtTST 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 
Athens. — As  a  newspaperman  with  some- 
thing more  than  passing  Interest  In  the  Issue 
of  censorship,  I  find  myself  spellbound  on 
each  visit  here  with  the  workings  of  the  Greek 
version. 

Some  of  Its  aspects  can  be  dismissed  as 
merely  ridiculous  or  sad.  A  couple  of  ex- 
amples : 

The  writings  of  historian  Arnold  Toynbee, 
and  even  his  name,  may  not  be  published  In 
Greece.  The  reason:  he  once  wrote — not  too 
solemnly,  one  asstunes — that  the  Greeks 
made  a  mistake  in  winning  their  war  of  Inde- 
pendence from  Turkey  In  1829  because  they 
were  already  well  on  their  way  to  taking 
over  the  entire  Ottoman  Empire  because  of 
their  superior  abilities.  The  Athens  censor 
deems  the  remarks  denigrating  of  Greece's 
"holy  war." 

The  governor  of  Northern  Greece  recently 
had  a  falling  out  with  Styllanos  Patakos, 
Minister  of  Interior  and  No.  2  man  In  the 
Junta.  On  the  governor's  orders,  the  Salonika 
censor,  independent  of  the  one  In  Athens, 
accordingly  forbade  papers  In  his  area  to 
mention  Patakos  by  name.  For  a  week,  until 
the  row  blew  over,  Patakos  was  a  nonperson 
In  northern  Greece. 

But  for  the  rest,  censorship  Is  no  laughing 
matter.  It  Is  corroelve  to  a  reeponsible  polit- 
ical and  national  life;  moreover,  it  Is  prob- 
ably doing  the  dictatorship  more  harm  than 
good. 

Where  there  is  a  news  vacuum,  rumor  fills 
it.  Yet  rumor  Is  surely  the  most  dangerous 
threat  to  the  goal  the  Junta  most  desires: 
public  confidence  In  It  and  governmental 
stability.  The  more  Insecure  the  colonels' 
regime  senses  Itself  to  be,  the  tighter  and 
more  frantic  Its  censorship.  A  vicious  circle 
comes  Into  being.  Some  serious  examples 
of  Its  operation: 

The  battle  of  the  Greek  tycoons,  the 
former  brothers-in-law  Aristotle  Onassis  and 
Stavros  Niarchos.  over  which  one  will  operate 
the  proposed  new  $400  to  $500  mlUion  Invest- 
ment program  for  a  new  oil  refinery,  alu- 
minum plants  and  several  tourist  projects 
raised  for  the  first  time  the  suspicion  of  cor- 
ruption with  the  Junta. 

The  government's  off-a-galn,  on-again 
handling  of  the  intricate  affair  may  have 
been  merely  clumsy  or  shabby,  testifying 
only  to  Its  administrative  incompetence.  But 
on  its  face,  the  Niarchos  proposal,  which  was 
ultimately  rejected,  seemed  so  much  more 
advantageous  to  the  country  than  that  of 
Onassis  aa  to  suggest  bad  faith  by  the  re- 
gime. 

One  would  have  supposed  that,  once  the 
suspicion  arose,  the  government  would  have 
taken  elaborate  pains  to  demonstrate  clean 
hands.  After  all,  one  of  the  Junta's  most 
loudly  proclaimed  Jxistlflcations  for  its  coup 
two  years  ago  was  the  premise  that  It  would 
end  the  notorious  corruption  of  previous 
governments.  If  it  is  subject  to  the  same  fall- 
ing. It  loses  a  principal  excuse  for  its  ex- 
istence. 

Su^ected  of  sticky  fingers,  the  regime's 
logical  response  would  have  been  to  lay  out 
the  proposals  In  detaU,  argue  them  and  sup- 
ply a  complete  explanation  for  Its  final 
choice.  Instead,  after  a  few  weeks  of  puUlng 
and  hauling,  the  Junta  clamped  complete 
censorship  over  the  whole  matter.  Nothing 
more  may  be  printed  about  it  in  the  Greek 
press.  The  consequence  was  obvious:  what 
was  once  a  smoldering  rumor  Is  now  a  wild- 
fire scandal. 

Publication  of  any  criticism  of  the  regime 
is.  of  course,  taboo  But  the  Junta,  seem- 
ingly driven  by  a  compulsion  to  make  the 
worst   of   every   situation,    cannot   risk   the 
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temptation  to  make  public  answers  to  each 
unpublished  attack. 

Thus,  last  week  when  Greece's  only  Nobel  * 
laureate,  the  poet  George  Seferis,  broke  a 
long  sUence  to  denounce  tbe  Junta,  his  at- 
tack remained  unpublished  In  the  Oreek 
press.  But  the  government  at  once  made  It 
obligatory  on  the  newspapers  to  give  major 
play  to  its  response,  thereby  giving  Infinitely 
more  prominence  to  what  Seferis  and — or  to 
what  a  readership.  Imagining  the  worst,  as- 
sumed Seferis  said. 

The  reply.  Incidentally,  achieved  the  nadir 
of  nastiness.  It  Implied  that  Seferis  was  se- 
nile— he  Is  anything  but — and  said  he  never 
deserved  the  Nobel  Prize  In  the  first  place. 
Its  tone  can  be  appreciated  from  one  pas- 
sage saying  Seferis  had  spit  on  Greece  with 
the  saliva  of  Italian  Foreign  Minister  Pletro 
Nennl. 

The  reference  to  Nennl  recalls  still  another 
instance  of  the  wondrous  workings  of  the 
censorship.  On  March  6,  the  leader  of  the 
Italian  SociaUst  Party  received  Andreas 
Papandreou,  bete  nolr  of  the  Junta  and  its 
most  strident  critic  In  exile.  Speaking  as  a 
private  politician  rather  than  In  his  govern- 
ment role.  Nennl  expressed  his  support  of 
Papandreou's  campaign  to  restore  democracy 
In  Greece. 

Publication  of  his  statement  was  pro- 
hibited in  Greece.  But  ever  since,  the  Junta 
has  flooded  the  country  with  its  replies.  As 
m  the  previous  Instance,  the  Greek  citizenry 
has  only  a  presumption  of  what  Nennl  said 
and  is  left  to  Imagine  the  worst. 

The  consequence  of  the  affair  is  twofold: 
confidence  in  the  regime's  handling  of  for- 
eign relations,  already  Justifiably  low.  is  fur- 
ther reduced,  and  the  one  man  whom  the 
Junta  most  despises  gets  a  publicity  build- 
up in  Greece  that  makes  him  look  like  a 
hero. 

To  use  the  overworked  term  of  the  New 
Frontier,  the  Junta's  censorship  Is  counter- 
productive. To  a  regime  that  wants  nothing 
so  much  as  the  people's  triist.  Its  censor- 
ship breeds  only  doubts. 

A  prominent  Athenian  puts  it  this  way: 
"We  Greeks  simply  cannot  know  what  the 
government  is  doing.  How  can  we  possibly 
trust  it?" 


DISTINGUISHED  ACHIEVEMENT 

AWARD  GOES  TO  UNIVERSITY  OP 
CONNECTICUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  16.  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
located  in  my  congressional  district,  has 
received  considerable  publicity  concern- 
ing expressions  of  campus  dissent.  Un- 
fortunately, the  press  accounts  have 
tended  to  overstress  these  events  which 
in  reality  Involved  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  student  body  and  faculty.  In  all 
fairness,  at  least  equal  notice  should  be 
given  to  the  very  significant  accomplish- 
ments being  made  by  the  university. 

I  am  therefore  extremely  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  the  dlstingiiished  achieve- 
ment award  for  excellence  in  teacher 
education,  given  annually  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education,  has  been  presented  this  year 
to  the  University  of  Connecticut  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  the 
program,  "educating  teachers  for  the 
city." 
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I  am  at  this  point  Inserting  into  the 
Rkcors  an  article  from  the  Merlden, 
Conn.,  Record:  one  from  the  Torrlngton, 
Conn.,  Register,  which  describes  the  pro- 
gram that  brought  this  outstanding 
honor  to  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
and  the  text  of  the  citation.  The  articles 
follow : 

(From  the  Merlden  (C!oim.)  Record,  Mar.  27, 

1969] 

"On-site"  And  Insight 

"On-site"  Involvement  can  lead  to  In- 
sight, especially  when  the  site  involved  Is 
the  Inner  city  ghetto  Itself. 

Such  "on-8ight"  involvement  in  one  of 
Connecticut's  Inner  cities  has  won  for  the 
School  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Ck>nnectlcut  the  Distinguished  Achievement 
Award  for  ExceUence  in  Teacher  Education 
for  1969. 

More  than  100  American  colleges  and 
universities  where  teacher  preparation  Is 
a  major  function  submitted  their  programs 
for  evaluation  to  a  committee  of  distin- 
guished Judges  enlisted  by  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. The  University  of  Connecticut  won  the 
award;  ten  other  institutions  were  recog- 
nized for  distinguished  achievement. 

"Educating  Teachers  for  the  City"  was 
the  program  which  won  top  national  recog- 
nition for  UConn.  The  program  embraced 
an  experimental  project  developed  at  the 
Hamden-New  Haven  Center  for  Eklucatlonal 
Development.  Face-to-face  confrontation 
with  the  ghetto,  its  people  and  problems, 
with  school  and  governmental  officials  and 
with  neighborhood  and  community  orga- 
nizations provided  "on-site"  opportunities 
for  unusual  Insights. 

Such  innovative  and  imaginative  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  teachers  are  a  credit 
to  the  School  of  Education  at  UConn.  Con- 
necticut citizens  can  take  pride  in  the  recog- 
nition accorded  its  achievement. 


[From  the  Torrlngton  (Conn.)  Register, 

Feb.  28.  1969] 

Untversitt  op  CoNNXcnctrT  Wins 

Achievement  Award 

Chicago,  III. — A  teacber-tralnlng  project 
developed  by  the  University  of  Connecticut 
has  won  for  it  the  1969  Distinguished 
Achievement  Award  of  the  American  Assoc, 
of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education. 

On  hand  here  last  night  to  accept  the 
first  place  plaque  for  his  Institution  was 
Pres.  Homer  D.  Babbldge  Jr.  The  university 
had  been  cited  on  the  basis  of  Its  "CONN- 
ED" project  launched  last  fall  at  the  Ham- 
den-New Haven  Cooperative  Education  Cen- 
ter. 

About  120  institutions  across  the  nation 
entered  the  annual  AACTE  competition.  The 
association  lists,  as  members,  some  830  col- 
leges and  universities  which  train  about  92 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  teachers. 

The  CONN-ED  program  Is  an  experimen- 
tal project  of  the  U.  of  C.  School  of  Educa- 
tion. Housed  on  the  Old  Qulnnlplac  Col- 
lege campus  in  suburban  Hamden,  the  proj- 
ect Involves  a  number  of  future  teachers 
In  the  life  of  the  inner  city  as  well  as  its 
classrooms.  It  represents  a  radical  departure 
from  the  traditional  observation  and  prac- 
tice teaching  courses. 

Support  for  the  project  came  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Hamden- 
New  Haven  Center. 

Initially,  12  senior  U  of  C  coeds  left  the 
rural  campus  In  September  to  take  up  resi- 
dence In  an  old  three-story,  grey  stone  house 
at  the  center.  Each  of  them  was  henceforth 
Immersed  in  an  experience  unUke  any  she 
had  ever  known — at  coUege  or  at  home. 

Their  new  "dorm"  was  furnished — beds, 
desks,  the  usual  essentials — and  a  house 
mother  from  the  Inner  City  was  their  guide. 
At  first,  instead  of  visiting  the  city  schools. 
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they  contacted  the  pupils  at  the  center.  The 
chUdren  had  been  bussed  from  the  ghettos 
of  New  Haven  and  Hamden. 

In  addition  to  the  house  mother,  the  tinl- 
verslty  and  center  supplied  two  other  resi- 
dent staff  members — black  lecturers  from 
New  Haven's  Inner  city  whose  credentials 
were  heavy  on  the  practical  side  and  lighter 
on  the  theoretical.  The  trio  had  been  chosen 
In  large  part  for  their  ability  to  translate 
tbe  language  and  behavior  of  Inner  city 
youngsters  Into  terms  a  middle  class  white 
student  could  grasp. 

"Without  them  the  program  would  have 
been  Impossible, "  Insists  Dr.  A.  J.  Pappa- 
nlkou.  U  of  C  project  director  and  one  of  the 
principal  architects  of  the  Innovative  ven- 
ture in  teacher-training. 

"The  reality  of  life  in  the  Inner  City 
could  not  have  been  communicated  to  our 
students  without  their  help,"  he  declared. 

Although  the  project  was  designed  aa  a 
teacher-training  exercise,  the  formal  prac- 
tice In  techniques  was  but  the  top  of  the 
iceberg.  Underneath  was  an  Intensive  expo- 
sure to  lives  of  the  ghetto  children. 

On  Mondays  and  Tuesdays — during  tbe 
six-week  observation  period — the  coeds  vis- 
ited the  Inner  city.  Community  Progress 
Inc.'s  Community  Action  Institute  assigned 
workers  to  each  pair  of  students.  They  took 
them  on  visits  to  Inner  dty  homes,  busi- 
nesses, redevelopment  centers,  and  the  neigh- 
borhoods. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  whitey?  Are 
you  another  do-gooder?"  the  students  were 
asked  brusquely.  But  the  black  CAI  worker 
helped  bridge  tbe  gap  and  misunderstand- 
ings were  averted.  Meantime,  the  U  of  C 
students  began  to  learn  something  about  the 
black  culture  and  acquired  some  insight  Into 
need  for  adapting  teaching  techniques  to  the 
life  experience  of  the  city. 

On  Wednesdays  the  students  worked  in 
the  pre-school  klndergarden  and  grade  one 
at  the  center.  Here  they  observed  the  young- 
sters In  a  real  leao'ning  situation.  Their  role 
was  similar  to  teacher  aides.  By  introducing 
them  to  the  Inner  city  children  at  the  center, 
the  coeds  were  only  gradutdly  exposed  to  the 
learning  problems.  Later  they  were  to  be 
more  responsive  to  the  situation  In  the  city. 
After  observing  the  youngsters,  the  students 
attended  seminars  to  discuss  what  occurred 
in  the  classroom. 

On  Thursdays  the  students  spent  the  en- 
tire day — 9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. — with  a  member  of 
the  faculty  from  Storrs.  These  elementary 
education  professors  taught  the  methods 
courses  In  language  arts,  science  and  so- 
cial studies.  They  also  "entered  actively  into 
dialogue"  with  the  students  and  a  new  glve- 
and-taking  Idnd  of  teaching  occurred. 

Fridays  were  turned  over  to  visiting  lec- 
turers and  meetings  with  parent  groups 
from  the  inner  city.  Among  the  guest  lec- 
turers were  Dr.  Alexander  Plante,  one  of  the 
CONN-EX)'s  foster  parents  and  an  official  in 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  Mrs. 
Trudi  Johnson,  a  Department  of  Community 
Affairs'  official  and  WUUam  Brown,  former 
head  of  the  Hartford  Urban  League. 

John  Rogers,  a  University  of  Hartford 
professor,  lectured  on  black  history:  Henry 
Parker,  a  redevelopment  official  and  one-time 
president  of  the  black  coalition,  attempted  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  moderate  and 
militant  views;  and  CPI  staff  discussed  train- 
ing for  inner  city  work. 

Parents  told  the  U  of  C  students  In  plain , 
talk  what  they  wanted  for  their  chUdren, 
"We  want  our  kids  to  learn  to  read,  write  and 
do  arithmetic.  I  don't  care  If  you  love  my  kid. 
All  I  want  you  to  do  is  teach  him,"  they  de- 
clared. 

But  Professor  Pappanlkou  observed,  "Our 
main  goal  Is  to  get  our  students  to  look  at 
these  youngsters  as  exciting  children  not 
black  kids." 

Asked  if  he  had  any  feedback  with  which 
to  measure  the  success  of  the  project — which 
later  Involved  eight  weeks  of  practice  teach- 
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ing  in  the  inner  city— Dr.  Pappanlkou  pro- 
duced some  Interesting  statistics. 

"When  we  started  out,  only  three  of  the 
girls  had  any  idea  of  teaching  In  the  city.  Al- 
ready three,  who  completed  their  degree  re- 
quirements last  month,  have  taken  Jobs  In 
the  ghetto.  Seven  more,  who  will  graduate 
In  June,  said  they  plan  to  take  Jobs  in  the 
city  in  September — four  of  them  in  New 
Haven. 

"When  the  second  semester  began  this 
month,  23  girls  were  at  the  center  with  two 
more  living  at  home.  In  September  we  didn't 
think  we  would  enroll  our  minimum,  now 
we're  turning  them  away,"  he  smiled. 

Text  of  Citation 

The  Distinguished  Achievement  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Teacher  Education  of  The 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education  for  1969  is  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  program.  Educat- 
ing Teachers  for  the  City. 

This  program  features  facc-to-face  con- 
frontation with  and  immersion  in  the  reali- 
ties of  a  metropolitan  area.  The  ghetto  area 
provides  ninety  percent  of  the  educational 
environment,  whUe  ten  percent  Is  provided 
by  the  formal  seminar.  "The  former  Involves 
observation,  dialogue.  Interview,  and  teach- 
ing; the  latter  revolves  around  formal 
instruction. 

Unique  features  of  this  program  Include 
(a)  full-time,  qualified  lecturers  repr^enta- 
tlve  of  the  ghetto's  Informal  power  structure, 
who  Introduce  and  translate  to  students  the 
sociological  and  psychological  realities  of  the' 
ghetto  and  who  serve  to  articulate  and  inter- 
pret the  styles,  perceptions,  and  reactions  of 
the  families  and  people  to  the  students;  (bi 
cooperative  Investments  of  time  and  money 
by  local  school  districts,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  the  university  with- 
out outside  funding  precipitated  by  ultimate 
benefits  to  inner-city  education;  (c)  contact 
with  the  inner-city  way  of  thinking,  achieved 
by  on-site  residence  durUyi/the  entire  pro- 
gram under  the  geherfl^  supervision  of  a 
housemother-counselor  who  is  a  ghetto  resi- 
dent, and  a  program  characterized  by  dis- 
cussion and  analysis  of  in-the-street  educa- 
tion with  inner-city  leaders  and  representa- 
tives of  community  organizations,  homes,  and 
neighborhood  establishments;  and  (d)  re- 
placement of  the  traditional  lecture-text- 
examples  approach  to  methods  Instruction  in 
the  campus  classroom  by  on-site  methods 
Instruction  dealing  with  real  p>eople,  prob- 
lems, materials,  and  situations. 

Evaluation  indicates  that  this  program  is 
successful  in  providing  an  oppwrtunlty  to 
participate  In  the  social  problems  of  the  city 
and  to  appreciate  the  complexity  of  metro- 
politan educational  problems. 


A  NEW  REPORT  FOR  EXECUTIVES 
WHO  CANNOT  AFFORD  THE  TAX 
CONSEQUENCES  OF  A  BIG  SALARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICmCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16    1969 

Mr.  WILBIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
afe..a  time  when  this  Congress  and  this 
Nation  are  very  much  concerned  with  the 
matter  of  tax  reform,  I  received  an  sid- 
vertisement  in  the  mail  this  week  that 
highUghts  one  very  important  aspect  of 
the  problem. 

This  advertisement,  which  was  prob- 
ably received  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  thousands  of  business  and  pro- 
fessiontil    men    throughout   the   United 
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states,  is  for  a  rkport  entitled,  "10  Ways 
To  Draw  Tax-Sheltered  Money  From  the 
Company." 

The  report  is  ^nothing  more  than  de- 
tailed advice  to  businessmen,  professional 
men  and  corporation  executives  on  how 
to  take  advantage  of  loopholes  in  our 
existing  tax  laws;  in  other  words,  how  to 
avoid  paying  a  f4ir  share  of  the  tax  load, 
and  shift  more  dt  this  load  to  the  "little 
guy,"  for  whom  these  loopholes  do  not 
exist. 

There  is  nothing  illegal  or  wrong  about 
this  publication,  at  merely  demonstrates 
how  the  tax-16ophole  situation  has 
reached  such  a  ^int  that  people  have 
gone  into  the  business  of  making  money 
from  it. 

The  blatant,  arrogant  message  in  this 
advertisement  is  |that  these  loopholes  do 
exist  for  the  beneJRt  of  high-income  indi- 
viduals and  coroorations,  but  the  low- 
and  middle-income  working  man  must 
still  continue  to  I  stagger  under  the  in- 
creasing tax  burden. 

r  thirfic'  this  advertisement,  and  the 
message"  If  bears  show  us  clearly  that 
action  is  not  only  Reeded,  it  is  imperative! 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
have  overlooked  this  advertisement,  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Reoord  : 

A  New  Report  fob  Executives  Who  Cannot 
Atpord  the  Tax  Consequence  of  a  Bio 
Salary 

Dear  Sir:  Today!  few  people  Judge  their 
business  success  by  ialary  alone. 

They  know  that]  under  our  present  tax 
setup  It  Un't  tax-wlB«  to  draw  all  the  money 
you  can  in  the  rorm  bf  salary. 

Instead,  most  successful  businessmen  have 
found  the  Tax  Law)  allows  them  other  ways 
to  get  money  fronl  their  companies — with 
little  or  no  tax.  This  shelters  their  incomes 
from  the  high  tax  bi4icket8. 

This  strategy  glvei  them  far  more  after- tax 
money  with  no  lost  In  deductions  for  the 
company. 

There  are  many  wjays  to  do  this.  But  10  of 
them     are    extraorc^nary — they     stand    out 
as  the  best.  They  ar^  100%  legal  .  .  .  amount 
id  are  readily  available 
ly  owner  and  executive, 
ilalned  In  the  Research 
irt — 10   Ways   To   Draw 
Prom  the  Company: 
your  company  can  de- 
credlt  tax-free   (100% 
company) .   You   pay   no 
,     Including  the  Interest) 
until  you  withdraw  It— and  then  It  can  be 
long-term  Capital  G^lns,  about  '^  the  usual 


to  big  money 

to  most  every  compfl 

They  are  fully  ex, 
Institute's  new  Ret 
Tax-Sheltered  Monej 

1.  It  tells  you  hofl 
posit  money  to  yo\ 
deductible   by   the 
tax  on  this  money 
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can  b«  tax-free  to  you,  deductible  by  the 
company. 

7.  It  tells  you  the  one  kind  of  life  Insur- 
ance the  company  can  buy  for  you,  so  as 
to  by-pasa  the  Tax  Law's  new  tSCOOO  celling 
on  tax-free  life  Insurance.  This  kind  of  policy 
Is  tax-free  to  the  executive,  regardless  of 
size,    and   deductible   by   the   company. 

8.  It  tells  how  the  latest  Tax  Law  treats 
stock  opUons — and  explains  how  you  can 
stlU  get  Capital  Oalns  -breaks  on  old  op- 
tions— how  to  handle  new  options  for  max- 
imum tax  breaks — and  why  closely-held  cor- 
porations need  no  longer  fear  tax  trouble 
when  they  Issue  options. 

9.  It  reveals  what  other  executives  In  your 
own  and  related  fields  draw  In  the  form 
of  salaries — and  the  other  forms  of  compen- 
sation they  benefit  from. 

10.  It  shows  how  to  combine  a  vacation 
with  business  and  get  travel  expenses  paid 
by  the  company,  tax-free  to  you. 

These  methods  are  fully  explained  In  the 
new  Report— 10  Ways  To  Draw  Tax-Sheltered 
Money  Prom  the  Company. 

This  Report  can  help  put  any  executive 
or  company  owner  thousands  of  dollars 
ahead,  each  year,  while  saving  money  for 
his  company. 

A  special  section  In  the  Report  shows 
executives  and  owners  of  non-Incorporated 
firms  how  they,  too,  may  enjoy  these  benefits 
—without  paying  any  corporate  tax,  what- 
ever. The  ways  to  qualify  for  this  tax  break 
are  spelled  out  in  the  Report. 

The  Report  Is  offered  without  charge  to 
Introduce  you  to  the  regular  weekly  Research 
Institute  recommendations  on  business  and 
taxes— the  leading  source  of  business  and 
tax  advice  In  this  country. 

These  are  the  weekly  recommendations 
which  help  over  30,000  executives  lift  part 
of  the  tax  load  off  their  backs. 

Frankly,  we  felt  that  by  offering  you  this 
new  Report— letting  you  see  for  yourself 
how  It  switches  doUars  over  from  taxes  Into 
net  Income,  you'll  then  see  the  type  of  tax- 
saving  help  you  get  with  a  year  of  the 
regular  weekly  recommendations. 

Though  the  recommendations  are  week- 
ly, they  cost  but  (2  a  month,  payable  an- 
nually. But  Its  only  fair  to  tell  you  .  .  .  the 
last  time  we  made  a  comparable  offer,  the 
demand  outstripped  our  supply. 

If  you  want  a  copy  of  10  Ways  to  Draw 
Tax -Sheltered  Money  Prom  the  Company 
the  enclosed  card  should  be  returned  at 
once.  •• 
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THAILAND:    ANOTHER  VIETNAM  IN 
THE  MAKING? 


tax. 

2.  It  tells  how  to 
wise    salary — and 
supplement  it  with 
club  membership,  r 


aetermlne  your  best  tax- 

aen    the    company    can 

business  meals,  lodging, 

creation,  other  expenses 

that  add  up  to  a  tidy  ^um. 

3.  It  explains  wheii  you  can  get  tax-free 
cash  from  the  company,  without  running  the 
risk  of  having  it  co^ldered  a  taxable  dlvl- 
dened.  This  method  can  be  a  life-saver  for 
the  man  who  has  subsUntlal  cash  "locked 
In"  the  company. 

4.  It  reveals  how  e)  ecuUves  can  make  "pri- 
vate arrangements'  irtth  their  companies  to 
guarantee  them  a  god  sum  of  money  when 
they  retire — or  slow  down.  Since  this  money 
comes  when  the  executive  Is  in  a  lower  tax 
bracket,  he  keeps  a  ^eat  deal  more  of  It. 

5.  It  tells  you  ho*  the  Tax  Law  enables 
executives,  for  the  first  time,  to  remain  In 
a  lower  tax  bracket  e  'en  when  their  Incomes 
Jump  dramatically  tiam  bonuses,  dividends, 
or  other  sources. 

6.  It  explains  how  i,ccldent  and  health  in- 
surance (even  a  larga  life  Insurance  policy) 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  con- 
sequences of  our  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam  have  become  more  manifest, 
increasing  attention  has  been  focused 
upon  the  implications  of  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  other  countries.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  initial  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam  involved  only  a  few  hun- 
dred miUtary  "advisers,"  that  lead  to 
greater  and  greater  involvement  to  the 
point  that  today  more  than  some  540,000 
U.S.  military  men  are  serving  in  Viet- 
nam, and  over  33.000  combat  troops  have 
been  killed  since  the  initial  stages  of 
American  involvement  nearly  8  years 
ago. 

The  United  States  today  maintains 
50,000  troops  in  Thailand.  In  a  Wash- 
ington Post  column  of  April  14,  Stanley 


Kamow  has  outlined  the  dimensions  of 
our  involvement  in  Thailand.  As  Mr. 
Kamow  points  out,  the  question  of  our 
military  presence  in  Thailand  is  one  of 
the  questions  which  post-Vietnam  ap- 
praisal of  U,S.  military  commitments 
must  answer. 

As  Mr.  Kamow  notes,  much  of  our  un- 
fortunate involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  resulted  from  the  "cold- war  tendance 
to  tailor  foreign  policy  to  suit  military 
expedients."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
heed  his  call  for  a  reexamination  of  this 
issue  and  to  end  the  domination  of  the 
military  in  the  formulation  of  national 
policy. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  14. 1969) 
Heavy  U.S.  Hand  in  Thailand  Reflkcts 
Influence  of  Militaky 
( By  Stanley  Kamow ) 
Hong  Kono. — Any  reappraisal  of  the  mili- 
tary's Influence  on  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icy should  logically  focus  on  ThaUand.  where 
Washington's  commitments  have  grown  to 
extraordinary  proportions  for  debatable  se- 
curity reasons  never  fully  explained  to  the 
American  public. 

These  commitments,  which  have  escalated 
steadily  over  the  past  two  decades,  are  re- 
flected in  the  current  presence  of  50,000 
American  troops  in  Thailand  and  U.S.  "de- 
fense support"  expenditures  there  of  roughly 
a  billion  dollars  since  1965. 

In  several  ways,  the  basic  military  orienta- 
tion of  the  U.S.  approach  to  Thailand  has 
inhibited  development  of  modem  political 
Institutions  In  the  country  while  Indirectly 
bolstering  the  authority  of  Its  ruling  gen- 
erals, whose  power  remains  undiluted  despite 
a  recent  constitution  and  elections. 

Perhaps  more  significantly,  the  United 
States  has  been  drawn  in  the  course  of  this 
strategy  into  a  pledge  to  protect  Thailand 
through  an  agreement  that  amounts  to  a 
treaty — even  though  It  was  never  ratified  by 
the  American  Senate. 

With  the  Vietnam  war  gradually  drawing 
to  a  close,  the  U.S.  position  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  bound  to  undergo  a  new  assessment. 
Thus  a  key  question  at  present  is  whether 
Washington  alms  to  continue  bulwarking 
Thailand  as  an  antl-Communlst  "bastion," 
or  whether  less  ambitious  and  more  realistic 
plans  are  in  the  offing. 

Seen  in  retrospect  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Thailand  resulted  not  from  any  Pentagon 
plot  but  from  the  Cold-War  tendency  to 
taUor  foreign  policy  to  suit  military  expedi- 
ents. As  so  often  happens,  these  expedients 
eventually  become  Immutable  policy  dogmas. 
After  1950,  alarmed  by  the  Communist 
takeover  of  China  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war.  the  United  States  poured  mili- 
tary aid  and  advisers  Into  Thailand,  match- 
ing that  move  with  propaganda  portraying 
the  Thai  leaders  as  beleaguered  lovers  of  de- 
mocracy threatened  by  subversion  or  Inva- 
sion or  both. 

Since  then,  the  Thai  leaders  have  re- 
peatedly evoked  the  Conununlst  menace  in 
appeals  for  American  aid.  Similarly,  U.S. 
officials  have  frequently  pointed  with  pride 
to  Thailand's  requests  for  aid  as  evidence  of 
Its  firm  antl-Communlst  posture. 

A  major  milestone  In  U.S.  relations  with 
Thailand  was  1954.  when  the  French  defeat 
in  Indochina  prompted  Secretary  of  State 
John  Poster  Dulles  to  promote  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  with  Bangkok  as 
Ite  headquarters.  American  military  aid  to 
Thailand  again  increased,  again  Justifled  by 
warnings  of  Communist  threats. 

In  March.  1962.  following  the  establish- 
ment of  a  neutral  government  in  Laos,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  sought  to  reassure 
the  Thais  by  promising  that  the  United 
States  would  defend  ThaUand  without  the 
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"prior    agreement"    of    the    other    8EATO 
members. 

This  accord,  in  substance,  modified  the 
SEATO  treaty,  which  called  for  unanimous 
decisions  by  Its  eight  signatories.  But  the 
accord  was  not  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
for  approval,  as  the  original  treaty  had  been 
and  hence  Its  legality  seems  cloudy. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  Involvement  In  Thailand 
took  a  quantum  Jump  after  1964,  when  the 
United  States  built  six  airfields  there  as 
bases  to  bomb  North  Vietnam.  Secure  from 
enemy  attack,  these  bases  have  effectively 
been  the  equivalent  ot  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vletcong  sanctuaries  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

That  the  bases  were  built  In  secrecy  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  U.S.  mission  In 
Bangkok  at  news  management.  Had  plans 
to  build  the  fields  been  pubUclzed  prema- 
turely, their  construction  might  well  have 
been  vetoed  by  the  Thais,  who  were  anxious 
to  avoid  appearing  too  committed  to  U.S. 
policy. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  Ironies  over  the  years 
is  that  so  many  high-ranking  Americans 
have  believed  In  Thailand's  total  devotion  to 
antl-communlsm  while  the  Thais,  with  the 
shrewd  diplomatic  talent  that  has  kept  them 
Independent  for  a  mlllenlum.  have  consist- 
ently   retained    their   traditional    flexibility. 

Even  as  they  Joined  SEATO  and  pro- 
claimed their  determination  to  fight  com- 
munism, for  example.  Thai  officials  were 
quietly  in  contact  with  Peking.  Though 
hard  evidence  Is  lacking.  It  is  plausible  that 
such  contacts  still  continue. 

Plainly  aware  of  the  Thai  penchant  for  ac- 
commodation. Mao  Tse-tung  told  visitors  to 
Peking  some  years  ago  that  "It  is  worth 
dealing  tactfully  with  them." 

All  this  suggests,  therefore,  that  the  Thais 
have  been  quite  competent  In  handUng 
themselves  and  that  the  Great  American  ef- 
fort to  save  them  was,  like  some  other  cru- 
sades in  Southeast  Asia,  a  vastly  misguided 
venture. 


ARMY  ENGINEERS  AND  FLOODS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  President  Nixon  activate  the 
Army  Engineers  in  Operation  Foresight 
to  prepare  for  flood  emergencies  that 
may  possibly  plague  some  areas  in  the 
New  England  area  and  elsewhere  if 
spring  thaws  come  too  fast. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  rimofif  can  hap- 
pen without  any  serious  damage. 

Some  time  ago  in  anticipation  of  de- 
veloping flood  dangers  because  of  the 
large  amoimt  of  snow  on  the  drainage 
grounds,  I  communicated  with  the  Engi- 
neers as  a  mesisure  of  flood  forewarn- 
ing,, even  though  I  knew  that  this  great 
organization,  so  experienced  in  coping 
with  floods  and  disasters,  would  be  pre- 
pared for  any  eventuality. 

I  am  informed  that  about  $2  million 
had  been  obligated  by  the  Army  Engi- 
neers for  emergency  work  to  date.  This 
permits  local  flood  emergency  work, 
stockpiling  of  supplies  and  equipment  of 
many  kinds,  including  heavy  construc- 
tion equipment  and  sandbags,  polyethyl- 
ene sheeting,  radio  equipment  and  lum- 
ber and  so  forth,  and  this  materiel  is 
being  deployed  throughout  the  areas  of 
communities  threatened  with  floods. 
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I  am  also  advised  that  the  Eiigineers, 
as  a  precaution,  have  visited  literally 
hundreds  of  communities. 

According  to  the  Engineers  there  are 
potential  trouble  spots  in  22  communi- 
ties or  valley  reaches  that  have  been 
carefully  checked  out  by  the  Engineers 
as  to  adequacy  of  local  protection  sys- 
tems, debris,  snags,  and  other  channel 
blocks  that  might  block  or  reduce  the 
discharge  of  flood  flows. 

Various  communities  have  been  con- 
tacted tnd  technical  advice  rendered  and 
made  available  to  them. 

Coordination  has  been  established  and 
will  be  maintained  with  State,  Fed- 
eral, and  local  agencies. 

Dams  have  been  inspected  and  the 
owners  of  three  whose  outlet  works  are  in 
questionable  condition  are  being  assisted. 

Reservoir  pools  are  being  drawn  down 
when  possible  and  necessary. 

Hood-related  equipment  of  many 
kinds — dam  gates,  pumps,  emergency 
generators  and  the  like — is  being  tested 
and  made  ready  for  emergency  use. 

I  am  told  that  125.000  sandbags  are 
being  pre-positioned,  and  more  are  being 
readied  for  distribution. 

Fortunately,  for  New  England  and 
Massachusetts,  and  my  own  district  in 
particular,  where  in  the  past  floods  have 
been  very  destructive,  the  absence  of 
quick  thaws  accompanied  by  heavy  rain, 
and  the  generally  slow  melting  rate  in 
our  area  have  been  very  favorable  fac- 
tors, and  in  a  real  sense  have  reduced 
the  threat  and  the  fears. 

However,  we  are  not  out  of  the  woods 
yet,  and  we  cannot  rest  on  our  oars.  Con- 
stant vigilance  must  be  exercised  by  all 
local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies.  But  I 
think,  generally,  the  situation  is  in  good 
shape,  and  unless  we  have  some  sudden, 
rapid  melting  and  heavy  rains  coming 
v(dthout  much  notice,  the  prospects 
should  be  good  for  keeping  down  the 
damage  and  bearing  up  under  any  floods 
that  do  occur. 

Certainly  the  Army  Engineers  are  in- 
valuable in  protecting  afltticted  areas 
against  floods  and  providing  suitable  re- 
lief when  they  happen,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  many  communities  may 
well  be  grateful  for  their  readiness  and 
outstanding  work. 


THE  IDEOLOGICAL  POWER  STRUG- 
GLES OF  THE  CHINESE  COMMU- 
NIST PARTY 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Stephen  Pan,  director  of  the  East  Asian 
Research  Institute  in  New  York,  has  pre- 
pared £m  interesting  paper  on  the  fac- 
tional disputes  and  personality  cults 
which  have  developed  within  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  since  its  inception. 

Dr.  Pan  traces  the  history  of  the  party 
to  the  present  day  and  includes  material 
on  the  cultural  revolution,  the  Wuhan 
rebellion  and  the  recent  clash  between 
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the  Soviets  and  Chinese  along  the  Ussarl  . 
River. 

The  material  presented,  I  believe,  can 
assist  the  Members  of  Congress  achieve 
perspective  in  following  the  important 
Ninth  National  Congress  of  the  Chinese 
Community  Party  which  has  just  been 
convened  in  Peking. 

For   that   reason   I   insert   Dr.   Pan's 
article  at  this  point  and  urge  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  it: 
The    Ideological-Power    Struggles    of   ths 
Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP) 
(By  Stephen  Pan) 

Shortly  after  the  creation  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  under  the  Inspiration  and 
encouragement  of  the  Comintern  In  the 
1920s,  splits  and  purges  took  place  within  it. 
Sharp  differences  of  opinion  concerning 
strategy  and  tactics  of  revolution  were  held 
by  its  leaders.  Evidences  of  anarchism,  lib- 
eralism, conservatism,  pluralism,  leftism 
and  rlghtlsm  can  be  found  in  Chinese  Com- 
munist documents  and  publications.  Pac- 
tionlsm  and  personality  cults  have  long 
played  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  Party. 

FROM  1922  TO  1949 

Chen  Tu-hslu.  founder  and  first  secretary 
of  the  Party,  was  purged  at  an  emergency 
conference  on  August  7.  1927.  held  after  the 
August  First  Nanchang  Revolution,  which 
was  led  by  Chu  Teh  and  Ho  Lung.  Chen  was 
replaced  by  Chu  Chlu-pai.  a  faithful  disciple 
of  Moscow.  Shortly  afterwards,  LI  Ll-san.  an- 
other Soviet  trained  cadre,  suceeded  Chu  as 
Party  leader,  but  he  was  subsequently  at- 
tacked for  his  extreme  leftist  tendencies, 
which  were  known  as  "LI  Ll-san  Line."  Chen 
6hao-yu  (Wang  Ming)  and  Chin  Pan-hslen 
(Po  Ku)  succeeded  LI  to  lead  the  Party,  but 
they  too  were  quickly  purged. 

From  1922  to  1949,  there  were  five  serious 
struggles,  two  against  right  opportunism  and 
three  against  left  opportunism.  The  ascend- 
ancy of  one  faction  did  not  necessarily 
render  the  complete  defeat  of  another,  and 
at  times,  the  superseded  faction  would  recoup 
its  strength  to  fight  again. 

FROM  1949  TO  1966 

Since  October  1949.  after  the  seizure  of 
power  in  Peking  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  there  have  been  several  great  jKiwer 
struggles  and  purges,  political  as  well  as  cul- 
tural, among  the  Party  leaders  and 
between  the  authorities  of  the  Party  and 
Government  and  those  belonging  to  the 
opposition. 

(A)  In  1951,  a  campaign  called  the  "Three 
Antl's."  I.e.,  "Antl-Corruptlon,  Anti-Waste, 
and  Anti-Bureaucracy,"  was  launched,  pri- 
marily aimed  at  the  Party-Leaders  who  were 
actually  running  the  Government  by  other 
Party  leaders  exclusively  engaged  In  Party- 
Affairs.  It  was  said  that  this  movemen^was 
also  meant  to  clean  up  those  elements  left 
over  from  the  Kuomintang  and  professional 
government  employees.  Other  Communist 
sources  said  that  the  "Three  Antl's"  move- 
ment was  an  attempt  to  convert  professional 
government  employees  and  Intellectuals  to 
Communist  Ideology. 

(B)  In  1952.  a  new  campaign  known  as  the 
"Five  Antl's  Movement."  took  place.  This 
time,  the  "Five  Antl's"  were:  "Anti-Bribery. 
Anti-Tax-Evasion,  Anti-Fraud.  AnU-Theft 
of  Government  property,  and  Anti-Theft  of 
State  Economic  Secrets  by  Government  em- 
ployees, merchants  and  Intellectuals."  This 
movement  was  essentially  against  the  peo- 
ple outside  the  Government,  but  the  purge 
included  everybody,  except  those  having  high 
authority  In  the  Party.  This  campaign  was 
intended  to  brainwash  intellectuals  and 
bourgeois  leaders. 

(C)  In  1953.  Kao  Kang  and  Yao  Hslu-shlh 
were  purged  for  their  AnU-Party  Alliance  In 
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Manchuria.  This  waa  principally  a  political 
and  military  purge.  Chairman  Mao  aocviaed 
Kao  and  Yao  of  creating  an  "Independent 
Kingdom"  In  Manchuria,  which  might  over- 
throw  the  Mao  rule.  The  "crime"  of  Kao  and 
Yao  was  their  allefed  attempt  to  seize  Party 
and  Oovemment  power  by  forming  an  "Anti- 
Party  Alliance  "  M»o  utilized  the  4th  Plenary 
Session  of  the  7th  Central  Committee  in  1964 
and  the  National  party  Congreos  of  1900,  to 
purge  Kao  and  Ya«  and  their  followers. 

(D)  The  Hundrad  Flowers  Bloom  Together 
Campaign  In  1957  was  outwardly  a  relaxa- 
tion of  Mao's  policy  against  the  InteUectuals, 
who  In  1960  had  aeked  for  some  freedom  of 
ezpreaslon.  It  Is  dlfllcult  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  Hungarian  Revolt  exerted 
an  Influence  on  the  demands  of  the  Chinese 
Intelligentsia.  The  InteUectuals  and  students 
In  Hungary  formed  the  Petofl  Circle  In  Buda- 
pest In  1956  to  seek  for  freedom  of  speech 
just  as  Csechoslov^klans  are  asking  for  de- 
gree of  freedom.  However,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  shortly  after  «he  Hungarian  Revolt,  Nl- 
klta  Krushchev,  fearful  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  might  be  drawn  away  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  paid  a  visit  to  Peking.  Almost 
Immedla^Iy  afterwards,  Peking  announced 
a  softer  jjojlcy  townrds  intellectuaU.  Chair- 
man Mao  declare^  that  each  Intellectual 
could  "say  wha*  hie  knows,  say  It  all."  He 
further  assured  tl^e  Intellectuals:  •'Those 
who  utter  the  truth  cannot  be  criminally 
held  responsible."  His  famous  and  poetic 
words  were:  "Let  one  hundred  flowers  bloom, 
and  one  hundred  achools  of  thought  con- 
tend." ' 

Unfortunately,  those  scholars  and  Intellec- 
tuals who  accepted  Chairman  Mao's  words  In 
good  faith  and  expressed  critical  opinions  on 
many  subjects  foujid  themselves  later  ac- 
cused of  being  "rightist  opportunists."  They 
were  forced  to  admit  their  errors  or  crimes, 
and  some  were  senfl  to  labor  camps  for  cor- 
rection. 

(E)    The  Purge  of  Right  Opportunism  {Re- 
visioniam)    arid    Tine    Anti-Party   Group   in 
1958.  When  Mao  prbpoeed  to  the  Party  the 
launching  of  the  "qeneral  Line,"  to  expedite 
the  realization  of  goclallsm  by  establishing 
the   "Great   Leap   ft>rward    Movement"   and 
the  "Commune   System"   In   1968,   Mao   was 
crlUclzed  by  Peng  TlBh-hual,  Minister  of  De- 
fense and  Huang  Keh-cheng.  Chief  of  Staff. 
In  Avigust  1959,  at  »  Plenary  Session  of  the 
8th  Central   Committee  of  the  Party  In  Lu 
Shan.    Klangsl    Province,   Peng   and   Huang 
were  dismissed   from   their  official   position. 
Chang    Wen-tlen.    p^puty    Member    of    the 
Politburo  and  Peklqg's  Ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow, was  also  dlsml^ed.  This  purge  Involved 
many  other  high  P>rty  members.  Its  effect 
was  still  being  felt  when  the  "Great  Prole- 
tarian Cultural  Revolution"  began  In   1966. 
At  the  8th  Natloijal  Congress  of  the  CCP 
in  1956,  the  rift  between  Mao  Ttee-tung  and 
Liu  Shao-chl  was  apparent.  In  1967.  Chair- 
man Mao  was  openly  criticized  In  Central 
Committee  sessions  IJor  hla  policy  towards  In- 
tellectuals and  favoritism  to  the  proletarians 
and  peasants.  In  Noiwmber  1958.  the  Central 
Committee  dropped  Mao  as  a  candidate  for 
Chief  of  State.  In  August  1959,  Mao  yielded 
this  highest  government  post  to  Liu  Shao- 
chl,  who  was  then  elected  "President"  by  the 
National   People's   Ctingress,   while  Mao   re- 
mained Chairman  of  the  Party.  From  then 
until  August  1966,  mfiet  of  the  full  and  alter- 
nate or  deputy  memljers  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Party  were  dominated  by  Liu 
Shao-chl  smd  Teng  ^iao-plng,  secretary  of 
the  Party  and  member  of  the  Politburo,  who 
sometimes  Issued  orders  In  the  name  of  the 
Party  without  consulting  Chairman  Mao. 

On  October  26,  19jBfl,  Chairman  Mao  ad- 
mitted that  since  19^2,  he  had  "retreated  to 
the  second  line,"  ant^  did  not  conduct  Party 
affairs,  and  that  hlsi  Instructions  were  un- 
enforceable, even  within  Peking,  He  related 
that  several  times  hi*  opinions  were  Ignored 
by  Peng  Chen,  then! Mayor  of  Peking,  Mao 
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concluded  that  he  must  leave  Peking  for 
Shanghai  In  order  to  find  some  new  means 
to  counteract  his  adversaries.  He  decided  that 
the  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution,  using 
the  young  revolutionaries — the  Red  Guards — 
as  a  means,  was  the  only  practical  and  proper 
solution  to  his  problems. 

(F)  The  Present  Purge  inherent  in  the 
Cultural  Revolution  since  1986.  An  editorial 
entitled  "Never  forget  the  Class  struggle,"  in 
the  Liberation  Army  Daily  on  May  4.  1986, 
gave  the  Initial  order  to  launch  an  unprece- 
dented campaign  against  any  and  all  opposi- 
tion elements  to  Mao's  thought.  It  is  a 
struggle  to  purge  Anti-Party,  Anti-Socialism 
and  Anti-Mao  elements. 

It  Is  evident  ttiat  this  purge  Is  far  greater 
In  seope  and  Intensity  than  any  of  the  previ- 
ous purges.  Its  Importance  has  been  admitted 
m  Mao-Un  writings  saying  that  If  this  strug- 
gle Is  not  successful,  they  "may  lose  their 
Party.  Oovemment  and   even  their  heads." 

MISCONCEPTION    OF    THX    "CULTOlAL 

»«voLTrnoN" 

Some  China  experts  In  the  United  States 
say  that  the  Cultural  Revolution  simply  alms 
at  the  restoraUon  of  the  Confucian  Age.  of 
the  "Ta  Tung,"  the  Great  Commimity  of  the 
Universe.  Dr.  John  K.  Falrbank  In  "the  Peo- 
ple's Middle  Kingdom"  in  Foreign  Affairs 
(New  York,  July  1966,  p.  674),  wrote:  "Com- 
munist China,  how  far  Communist,  how  far 
Chinese,  and  what  Is  the  difference  anyway?" 
When  Palrbank  asserted  that  there  la  not 
much  difference  between  Communist  and 
Chinese,  he  overlooked  the  simple  fact  that 
Communism  tmder  Mao  and  Lin  Is  totally 
opposed  to  all  the  Chinese  traditional  cul- 
txu-al  heritages.  Confuclonism  has  been  one 
of  the  first  traditions  to  be  discredited  by 
Communists  In  Mainland  Chinas.  Falrbank 
also  stated  that  "we  should  not  get  too 
excited  over  Peking's  cultural  revolution." 
(U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Hearings,  etc.  Washington,  1966,  pp.  1(X>-1). 

The  great  significance  of  the  Proletarian 
Cultural  Revolution  has  not  been  fully  real- 
ized by  Occidental  observers.  Perhaps  the  Red 
Guards,  who  became  the  principal  means  to 
carry  out  the  cultiu'al  revolution  from  August 
1966  to  1968,  In  their  own  literature  and  Big 
Character  Posters,  have  properly  described 
the  nature  of  this  revolution.  They  said  that 
"the  ciUtural  revolution  has  threatened  the 
Heavens  and  shaken  the  Earth."  The  Red 
Guards  in  their  revolutionary  zeal  have 
caused  much  bloodshed,  destroyed  many  Chi- 
nese cultural  heritages  and  upset  the  social, 
economic,  poUUcal  and  cultural  traditional 
In  Mainland  China.  Their  Impact  has  been 
felt  outside  of  Mainland  China,  especially  In 
Maco.  Hong-Kong,  London,  Paris,  Moscow  and 
some  Japanese  and  Italian  seaports. 
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WHAT    IS    THE    PROLETAKIAN    CTTLTtTRAI, 
RXVOLUTION? 

The  11th  Plenary  Session  of  the  8th  Central 
Committee  of  the  CCP  held  In  Peking,  Augiist 
1  to  12,  1966,  was  dominated  by  the  Mao-Lln 
faction.  Many  members  of  the  Llu-Teng 
group  were  prevented  from  attending  the 
meeUng.  Besides  the  participation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  cadres 
of  some  regions,  provinces  and  cities.  It  was 
also  attended  by  hundreds  of  "Revolutionary 
Teachers  and  Students."  The  latter  shouted 
and  booed  at  speakers  who  were  against  Mao- 
Lln  faction. 

A  communique  Issued  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  session  declared  that  Chairman  Mao  was 
the  greatest  genius  of  modern  time*  and  the 
greatest  Marxist  and  Leninist  of  all  times, 
and  asked  all  the  "Revolutionary  Forces"  to 
help  Mao  defeat  the  "Anti-Revolutionary  Re- 
visionists and  the  LeftUts  and  Rightist  Op- 
portunists." 

The  aim  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  was 
outUned  by  a  Big  Charcater  Poster  displayed 
at  "Hen  An  Men  on  August  18,  1966.  at  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Red  Guards.  The  most 
significant  phrases  on  the  poster  were: 


"Raise  high  the  great  Red  Banner  of  the 
thought  of  Mao  Tse-Tung." 

"Carry  out  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural 
Revolution  to  the  end." 

"Oppoee  old  thought,  old  Culture,  old  Cub- 
toms  and  old  habits." 

"Etabllsh  new  thought,  new  culture,  new 
customs  and  new  habits." 

"Down  with  Imperialism  and  Revision- 
ism." 

The  Peking  press  media  describe  the  rapid 
development  of  the  Cult\iral  Revolution  as 
a  single  spark  growing  into  a  prairie  fire. 
The  People's  Daily  and  the  Bed  Flag  on 
August  18,  1966  declared: 

"The  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion is  a  great  revolution;  a  rebellion  re- 
quires a  series  of  struggles;  ...  its  purpose 
Is  to  overturn  the  old  order.  Thus,  the 
greater  the  disorder,  the  better  It  will  be  for 
the  revolution.  The  world  must  be  turned 
upelde  down." 

SPORADIC    RKSISTANCE    (SEPT.   TO  DEC.    1968) 

The  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution  was 
resented  and  resisted  by  the  Chinese  people 
In  many  cities  and  In  the  countrysides.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  resistance  from  August  to 
December  1966  was  sporadic  and  not  well 
organized.  Conununlst  newspapers,  Includ- 
ing the  People's  Daily  from  October  1  to 
December  15,  1966,  on  several  occasions  ac- 
cused the  "reactionaries"  and  "black  ele- 
ments" of  "carrying  the  Red  Flag  to  oppose 
the  Red  Flag,"  and  "engaging  In  counter- 
revolution by  shouting  rerolutlonwy  tlo- 
gans."  So  great  was  the  confusion  that  Pro- 
Maoists  fought  other  Pro-Maoists,  as  well  as 
Antl-Maolsts.  "IJhere  were  violent  clashes 
among  students,  between  students  and  work- 
en,  betweea  pewants  and  students,  and  oc- 
caslonary  army  units  Joined  opposing  sides. 

NATIONAI,  RXSIBTANCB    (DBO.   l»»9  TO  JOLT 
I9ST> 

The  Red  Guards  Increased  the  tempo  of 
their  activities  from  November  to  December 
1966  and  spread  the  revolution  from  Peking 
to  various  cities.  Shortly  after  mid-December 
1966,  Red  Guard  activities  began  In  factories, 
mines,  conununes  and  on  the  countryside. 
Workers'  strikes  and  peasants  helping  them- 
selves to  rice  and  grain  from  store-houses 
occurred  everywhere.  Delegations  of  workers 
and  peasants  went  to  Peking  to  petition 
Chairman  Mao  for  higher  wages  and  better 
living  conditions. 

Riots,  strikes,  violent  and  bloody  clashes 
between  the  Maoists  and  Antl-Maolsts  took 
place  in  Nanking  and  Shanghai,  between 
Nanking  and  Peking  were  suspended  for  a 
week.  Two  thousand  people  on  both  sides 
were  killed  In  Nanking  in  early  January  1967 
during  the  clashes.  On  January  6,  1967,  the 
Associated  Press  quoted  Yomiuri  Shimbun 
as  saying  that  when  Chairman  Mao  was 
asked  to  explain  at  a  meeting  why  all  these 
troubles  occurred,  he  conceded  that  he  was 
partly  responsible  for  elevating  those  cur- 
rent antagonists  to  high  positions.  This  was 
an  iinusual  admission  from  a  man  considered 
"Infallible  and  almighty."  Violence  also  oc- 
curred in  Chengtu,  Chengchow,  Tslentao  and 
several  cities  in  Manchuria,  Slnklang  and 
Inner  Mongolia.  Actually  resistance  to  the 
Cultural  Revolution  occurred  almost  every- 
where In  the  Nation. 

THE   WURAK    REBELLION,    JXTLY    1967 

Unlike  previous  resistance  to  the  Cultural 
Revolution  In  the  Mainland,  the  Wuhan  Re- 
bellion constituted  a  large-scale,  direct  and 
open  challenge  to  the  Mao-Lln  rule  in  Pek- 
ing. This  rebellion  Involved  about  one  mil- 
lion people  Including  students,  workers, 
peasants,  armed  forces  and  Party  cadres  In 
the  Triple  (titles  of  China's  Heart-land, 
known  as  "Wuhan."  Wuchang  and  Hankow 
are  known  to  Westerners  as  the  "Twin  Cities 
of  China,"  comparable  to  Saint  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  of  the  United  States.  Hanyang, 
the  third  city  of  the  Triple  Cities  is  not  so 
well  known.  In  Chinese  history,  Wuhan  has 
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been  of  great  political  and  military  Impor- 
tance and  It  still  Lb  today. 

Opponents  In  Wuhan  to  the  Mao-Lln  fac- 
tion recruited  workers,  anti-Mao  Red  Guards, 
security  oflksers,  policemen  and  organised 
them  into  the  "One  Million  Strong  Forces." 
They  were  secretly  supported  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  Wuhan  Military  Region. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  Anti-Mao  activ- 
ities in  Wuhan.  Hsieh  Fu-chlh,  Vice  Premier 
and  Minister  of  Public  Security,  and  Wang 
LI.  Member  of  the  Cultural  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  the  Party  and  first  Deputy- 
Editor  m  Chief  of  the  Red  Flag,  were  sent  to 
Hankow  on  July  14,  1967.  Wang  Li  at  a 
military  conference  In  Hankow  on  July  19 
recommended  that  the  "One  Million  Strong 
Forces"  be  considered  conservative  and  rep- 
rimanded. The  local  officers  Immediately  re- 
jected Wang's  recommendation  and  accused 
him  of  falsifying  Premier  Chou  En-Lal's  In- 
tentions and  Instructions.  At  midnight  of  the 
same  day,  Wang  was  arrested  by  the  local 
forces.  Hsieh  Pu-chlh  valaly  Intervened.  On 
the  following  day,  Wang  was  dragged  Into 
the  streets.  Hsieh  was  insulted  and  placed 
under  house  arrest.  When  Peking  learned  of 
the  assault  and  abduction  of  Wang  and 
Hsieh,  airborne  troops  were  sent  to  surround 
the  Triple  cities  of  Wuhan  from  July  20  to 
22,  1967.  Then  Chairman  Mao  unexpectedly 
adopted  a  conciliatory  policy  towards  the 
Wuhan  rebels,  and  Wang  and  Haleh,  together 
with  their  secretaries  and  suites,  were  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Peking.  Mao  Issued  these 
instructions  to  the  Wuhan  authorities: 

"(a)  To  pardon  those  persons  who  were 
involved  In  the  rebellion,  as  long  as  they 
would  not  continue  their  erroneous  acts. 

"(b)  The  'One  Million  Strong  Forcee' 
thereafter  should  follow  Chairman  Mao's  line 
of  thinking  and  action. 

"(c)  All  were  to  be  aware  of  the  'bad  ele- 
ments' who  try  to  destroy  or  upeet  the  social 
order." 

T^e  Wuhan  Rebellion  was  temporarily 
suppressed  by  power  and  persuasion,  but  the 
basic  causes  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  poli- 
cies and  actions  of  the  Mao-Lln  faction  were 
not  removed.  Mao's  policy  In  solving  the 
Wuhan  Rebellion  was  an  adr(^t  piece  of  di- 
plomacy. It  avoided  open  armed  large-scale 
conflict  in  Mainland  China,  which  might 
have  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Mao-Lln 
rule.  The  Mao-Lln  group  which  had  preached 
the  theory  of  "Rebellion  is  Justified  against 
the  authorities,"  began  to  get  Just  a  bit  of 
their  own  medicine. 

THE  THREE-WAT  ALLIANCE  WITH  THE  CADRES. 
THE  ARMT  AND  THE  MASSES  SlSCZ  JULY 
1967 

After  the  Wuhan  RebelUon,  Peking  adopt- 
ed a  policy  known  as  the  "Revolutionary 
Three-Way  AlUance."  hoping  for  cooperation 
among  the  revolutionary  cadres,  the  army 
and  the  masses.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
policy  was  to  calm  down  the  violent  actions 
of  the  extreme  left,  to  Isolate  the  revisionists 
of  the  right,  and  to  Join  the  armed  forces 
with  the  Party  cadres  In  order  to  continue 
the  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution.  This 
policy  is  Intended  to  preserve  the  production 
of  agricultural  and  Industrial  products  and 
to  enable  the  schools  and  colleges  to  be  re- 
opened, at  least  for  the  study  of  Chairman 
Mao's  thought. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  Three  Way  or 
Triple  Alliance,  Peking  has  tried  everything 
possible  to  form  more  revolutionary  commit- 
tees, which  have  temporarily  substituted  for 
the  leadership  at  the  various  levels  of  the 
Party. 

FORMATION     OF     29    PROVINCIAL    AND    REGIONAL 
REVOLUnONABY   COMMITTEES 

In  a  statement  made  In  April  1967,  Chair- 
man Mao  said: 

"In  every  place  or  unit  where  power  must 
be  seized,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  revolutionary  'three-ln-one 
combination'    In    establishing    a    provincial 
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organ  of  power,  which  la  revolutionary  and 
representative  and  enjoys  proletarian  au- 
thority." 

Since  the  formation  of  these  revolutionary 
committees,  most  of  their  leaders  are  mili- 
tary. Of  the  29  Committees.  21  are  now  dom- 
inated by  military  leaders.  This  shows  that 
the  situation  in  Mainland  China  Is  still  far 
from  stable.  Also  the  Committees  are  com- 
posed of  men  who  are  not  altogether  faithful 
to  the  Mao-Lln  faction.  In  eight  of  the  Oom- 
mltteee  which  are  administered  by  non- 
military  men,  three  of  their  chairmen  are 
compromise  choices. 

Another  serious  problem  confronting  the 
Revolutionary  Committees  is  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  cadres.  Their  hostil- 
ity toward  each  other  is  unveiled  and  grow- 
ing. 

The  establishment  of  the  29  Provincial  and 
Regional  Revolutionary  Committees  does  not 
mean  total  victory  for  the  Mao-Lln  group  or 
for  the  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution. 
Mainland  China  is  still  in  a  state  of  turmoil 
with  no  sign  of  an  early  return  to  normalcy. 

WORKERS  AND  PEASANTS  VERSUS  RED  GITAROS 

It  Is  traditional  for  Communists  to  liqui- 
date the  group  with  which  they  have  co- 
operated. Prom  1946  to  the  autumn  of  1968, 
the  Mao-Lln  faction  made  use  of  the  youth- 
ful Red  Guards  to  liquidate  Its  opposition 
elements.  In  so  doing,  the  Red  Guards  be- 
came an  object  of  attack  by  the  workers  and 
peasants.  This  may  be  because  some  Red 
Guards  were  too  zealous  carrying  out  their 
purges.  Also  others  were  carrying  Mao's  ban- 
ner against  Mao's  thought.  The  Red  Guards 
were  divided  among  themselves  and  no  one 
could  really  distinguish  who  was  for  what. 
Mao  and  Lin  finally  decided  to  deal  with  the 
Red  Guards  by  organizing  the  "Worker- 
Peasant  Mao  Tse-tung  Thought  Propaganda 
Teams"  and  using  their  members  to  cope 
with  the  student  Red  Guards.  Such  teams 
were  flrst  organized  in  Peking,  Shanghai. 
Tientsin,  Wuha.  Changsha  and  Canton  to 
suppress  and  calm  down  student  Red  Guards. 
With  the  support  of  some  of  the  local  armed 
forces,  these  worker-peasant  teams  moved 
into  schools  and  colleges  to  "publicize"  Mao 
Tse-tung's  thought.  The  actions  of  these 
teams  have  not  been  confined  to  their  mis- 
sion of  distributing  propaganda  or  publiciz- 
ing Chairman  Mao's  thought;  they  attempt 
to  control  student  activities,  supervise  stu- 
dent meetings,  publications  and  other  activ- 
ities. These  teams  also  have  substituted  for 
some  of  the  defunct  school  Party  Committees, 
which  are  now  to  ensure  the  students  would 
not  deviate  from  Mao's  thought. 

Now  students  In  Mainland  China  are  or- 
dered by  the  Party  through  these  teams  to 
follow  the  leadership  of  the  workers  and  peas- 
ants and  to  learn  and  apply  Mao's  thought. 
A  drastio  change  of  policies  has  been  clearly 
evidenced  since  the  end  of  last  year.  The  new 
Mao  Tse-tung  propaganda  teams  are  replac- 
ing the  Red  Guards  as  the  real  rulers  of  the 
schools  and  colleges.  This  theory  and  prac- 
tice is  based  on  Mao's  latest  advocacy,  which 
has  been  quoted  by  Yao  Wen-yuan,  a  newly 
risen  writer  on  Communist  theories,  quoted 
Mao  as  follows : 

"The  worker-peasant  propaganda  teams 
should  stay  permanentiy  in  the  schools  and 
take  part  in  fulfilling  all  the  tasks  of  strug- 
gle-crlticlsm-transformatlon  in  the  schools, 
and  they  will  always  lead  the  schools.  In  the 
countryside,  the  schools  should  be  managed 
by  the  poor  and  lower-middle  peasants — the 
most  reUable  ally  of  the  working  class." 

These  propaganda  teams  are  outwardly  ad- 
ministered by  the  workers  and  peasants  but 
actually  they  are  controlled  by  the  Army 
cadres.  The  Mao-Lln  faction  needs  the  strong 
backing  of  the  armed  forces  to  suppress  and 
mop  up  all  the  Anti-Maoist  activities  in  the 
schools  and  colleges.  However,  these  teams 
are  encountering  wide-spread  and  violent  re- 
sistance, and  they  are  also  weakened  by  their 
own     contradictions    and     conflicts.     Their 
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chance  of  success  as  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion Is  problematical. 

Since  Chiang  Ching.  Mao's  wife,  has  been 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  Red  Guards,  she  cer- 
tainly must  feel  very  uncomfortable  when 
she  witnesses  the  current  tough  methods  of 
dealing  wlt^  these  young  revolutionaries.  On 
September  7,  1968,  at  the  rally  held  in  Tien 
An  Men  in  Peking,  celebrating  the  formation 
of  the  29  l>rovlnclal  and  Regional  Revolution- 
ary Committees,  she  made  these  unusual  re- 
marks: "It  was  this  morning  that  I  learned 
of  the  plan  to  call  such  a  great  rally  .1  was 
told  at  short  notice  to  say  a  few  words."  This 
was  very  strange  Indeed,  because  since  Au- 
gust 1966,  nobody  could  call  a  rally  In  Pek- 
ing without  first  notifying  Mao's  wife.  In 
addressing  the  raUy,  Chiang  Chlng  then  said 
that  "we  must  not  forget  that  the  revolu- 
tionary youth  and  the  young  Red  Guard 
fighters  have  made  tremendous  contributions 
at  the  initial  and  middle  stages  of  the  revo- 
lution." However,  she  admitted  that  "now 
a  small  number  of  young  fighters  have  com- 
mitted mistakes  of  this  kind  or  that,  and 
It  Is  quite  ridiculous  for  them  to  clash  with 
each  other  in  a  few  units."  She  urged  "the 
working  class,"  backed  by  the  Army  to  "help 
them  correct  these  mistakes."  In  fact,  her 
plea  for  the  Red  Guards  indicates  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  In  policy  between  Chiang 
Ohlng  and  Chou  En-lal  and  possible  between 
Chiang  Chlng  and  Lin  Piao. 

LIU    SKAO-CHl    EXPELLED    FROM    THE    PARTY 

Liu  Shao-chl  from  1958  to  1966  was  Num- 
ber 2  man  In  the  Chinese  Community  Party, 
Chief  of  State,  and  logical  successor  to  Chair- 
man Mao.  His  fall  from  favor  was  apparent 
when  he  became  the  principal  target  of  Mao's 
Cultural  Revolution,  and  was  called  "China's 
Khrushchev." 

The  formal  dismissal  of  Liu  occurred  at  the 
Enlarged  12th  Plenary  Session  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Party  in  October  1968.  This 
session  hailed  the  Proletarian  Cultural  Revo- 
lution led  by  Mao  and  Lin  Plao,  the  desig- 
nated successor  to  Mao.  It  further  decided  to 
call  the  9th  Congress  of  the  Party  as  soon  as 
possible.  Previously,  the  denunciation  of  the 
Chief  of  State  did  not  mention  him  by  name, 
but  at  this  Plenary  Session  Liu  was  called  a 
"traitor,  scab,  and  lackey  of  Imperialism, 
Modem  Revisionism  and  the  Kuomintang."  It 
also  announced  its  Intention  to  "dismiss  him 
from  all  posts  both  Inside  and  outside  the 
Party  and  to  continue  to  setUe  accounts  with 
him  and  his  accomplices  for  their  crimes  In 
betraying  the  Party  and  the  Country." 

Theoretically  and  legally  speaking.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  or  not  the  Party  Central 
Committee  has  the  authority  to  remove  Liu 
as  Chief  of  State,  as  he  was  elected  by  the 
National  People's  Congress,  and  there  has 
been  no  meeting  of  that  Congress  since  his 
election.  The  Communists,  however,  are  not 
particularly  concerned  with  legality,  and  pro- 
cedures. They  can  say  that  they  are  revolu- 
tionaries and  they  follow  revolutionary  strat- 
egy and  tactics  and  do  not  care  about 
bourgeois  legality. 

PEKING'S    IMPACT    ON    THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

As  a  result  of  the  violent  nature  of  the 
Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution,  which  has 
affected  much  of  the  foreign  rights  and  in- 
terests in  Mainland  China,  many  Communist 
and  Non-Communist  nations  have  openly 
criticized  Peking's  policies  and  agitations. 
Peking  owed  Moscow  very  much  of  its  suc- 
cess In  conquering  Mainland  China,  yet  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  more  critical  of  Communist 
China  and  the  Cultural  Revolution  than 
any  other  country. 

Peking's  blundering  use  of  the  Red 
Guards.  Its  revolutionary  activities  and  plots 
In  Indonesia,  Burma,  Vietnam,  Cambodia 
and  other  Asian  and  African  nations,  have 
alienated  the  friendship  and  good  will  of 
many  countries.  Peking's  defiant  attitude 
towards  both  Moscow  and  Washington  and 
Its     vilification     of     the     United     Nations, 
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PKKIMO'S   XENOPHOBIC    AGITATIONS 

Pfekln^  Ttenophcjblc  agitations  were  well 
publicized  since  1946,  yet  xenophobia  Is  not 
traditionally  Chinese  or  Confucian,  as  some 
China  experts  such; as  Dr.  John  K.  Falrbank 
claim.  Confucius  ahd  all  his  disciples  be- 
lieved In  "universal  brotherhood  and  har- 
mony £Lmong  nations."  Some  antl-forelgn  ac- 
tivities, such  as  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  the 
Talplng  Rebellion  of  the  19th  century,  were 
results  or  reactions  ;o  foreign  encroachments 
and  aggressions  In  li^hlna,  rather  than  xeno- 
phobia per  se. 

Since  the  lnaugi|ratlon  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  the  Chinese  Communists  of  the 
Mao-Lln  faction  hi.ve  launched  campaigns 
against  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Soviet  Uiilon,  Portugal  and  some 
other  nations.  Somir  of  these  agitations  are 
well  known  to  the  western  world.  But  Pe- 
king's agitations  agiilnst  Bulgaria,  East  Ger- 
many. Outer  Mongolia  and  Tuogslavla  are 
less  known  facts.  Tlielr  diplomats  have  been 
publicly  lnsul--ed  and  their  property  damaged 
In  Peking.  Aithouga  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle  tendered  rexJgnltlon  to  Peking  In 
1964.  yet  the  French  Ambassador  In  Peking 
was  Insulted  by  the  Red  Guards  In  1967  and 
all  Chinese  personne^l  attached  to  the  French 
Embassy  In  Peking  I  were  arrested  by  them. 
The  United  Klngdjom  In  1950  was  the  first 
Western  Power  to  r  cognize  the  Peking  re- 
gime. But  the  Brltls  i  diplomats  and  consuls 
suffered  tremendous!  y  on  Peking  and  Shang- 
hai. British  newspapermen  were  arrested  and 
a  Reuter  correspom  lent.  Anthony  Grey.  Is 
still  detained  In  Pellng.  British  property  In 
Peking  and  Shanghai  was  damaged.  The  no- 
torious Hong  Kong  Aots  In  1967,  full  of  vio- 
lence and  terror,  ln:ludlng  the  demonstra- 
tions against  the  3ong  Kong  Governor's 
House,  must  be  still  fresh  In  the  minds  of 
many  people. 

India  was  one  of  the  first  Asian  nations 
to  be  friendly  with  1  ilao  Tse-tung  and  Chou 
En-lal:  yet  India  vas  twice  attacked  by 
Peking's  armed  fonee  In  recent  years.  In 
spite  of  India's  advocating  the  admission  of 
Peking  Into  the  U.N.,  fighting  again 
erupted  between  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
Communist  forces  on  the  borders  of  Slkklm 
In  1967. 

Peking  also  had  in  Important  hand  in 
the  Indonesian  coup  d'etat  In  October  1965 
to  overthrow  the  Ji.karta  government  and 
to  create  a  Comm  inist  rule  there.  This 
caused  the  Indonesian  Government  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1967,  to  announce  the  withdrawal 
of  Indonesian  diplomats  from  Peking.  Ja- 
karta's unfriendly  altitude  towards  Peking 
resulted  from  the  antl-Indoneslan  campaigns 
In  Peking  at  that  tlm^. 

Burma  also  had  rikaintalned  very  cordial 
relations  with  Peking  since  1950.  But  because 
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of  Peking's  subversive  activities  In  Burma, 
the  Burmese  Government  denounced  Pe- 
king's (wllcles  and  activities  in  Burma  in 
1967  and  the  relations  between  Peking  and 
Rangoon  have  deteriorated. 

Even  Cambodia's  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk 
on  September  13.  1967,  at  a  rally  publicly 
announced  the  closing  of  two  jwo-Peklng 
newspap>ers  In  his  country.  He  also  denounced 
Peking's  subversive  activities  for  Interfering 
with  the  Internal  affairs  of  Cambodia  and 
accused  the  Chinese  Communists  of  helping 
Cambodia  Communists  to  overthrow  his  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  recent  Slno-Sovlet  clashes  on  the  Is- 
land of  Chen  Pao  or  Damansku  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ussurl  River  have  been  actually  used 
by  the  Peking  regime  as  a  pretext  for  prop- 
aganda against  the  Soviet  Union.  Similarly, 
perhaps  Moscow  also  Is  happy  to  utilize  the 
border  clashes  as  a  means  to  charge  Peking 
for  Its  aggressiveness  In  order  to  get  more 
support  from  the  Communist  Nations  at  the 
meeting  of  Warsaw  Pact  nations  recently 
held  In  Himgary  and  also  for  the  forthcom- 
ing World  Congress  of  Communist  Nations, 
which  was  scheduled  to  be  held  In  May  but 
now  postponed  to  June  this  year. 

All  the  anti-foreign  agitations  and  move- 
ments In  Mainland  China  from  1966  until 
today  are  probably  outgrowths  of  Chinese 
Communist  Internal  disorder,  confusion  and 
power  struggles.  The  leaders  In  Peking  today 
would  utilize  the  antl-forelgn  sentiments 
and  movemenu  to  liquidate  and  unify  their 
opposition  elements  and  their  counter-revo- 
lutionary efforts.  The  Mao-Lln  faction  hopes 
that  such  antl-forelgn  movements  will  be 
able  to  divert  national  attention  from  the 
Internal  troubles. 

THE     DELAYED     NINTH     NATIONAL    CONGRESS     OP 
THE    CCP 

The  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution  has 
practically  paralyzed  the  machinery  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  since  1966.  Most 
of  the  veteran  Communist  leaders  have  been 
either  purged  or  disgraced.  The  regional  bu- 
reaus and  the  provincial  and  municipal  com- 
mittees of  the  Party  cannot  carry  on  their 
normal  functions.  It  is  the  "Revolutionary 
Committees."  which  are  performing  the  nec- 
essary functions  at  the  different  levels  of  the 
Party.  These  Revolutionary  Committees  are 
dominated  by  the  military  leaders  whose 
loyalty  to  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Lin  Plao  Is 
questionable.  According  to  Communist 
theories,  the  Party  Is  supreme  and  the  armed 
forces  and  other  organs  are  subservient  to  the 
Party.  The  existing  Party  Constitution, 
adopted  In  1956,  stresses  the  Importance  of 
"collective  leadership"  exhorts  members  of 
the  Party  not  "to  place  the  individual  above 
the  collective  body  of  the  Party."  This  cer- 
tainly constitutes  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
use  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  thought  as 
guidelines  for  the  Party.  Thus,  It  Is  nattiral 
for  Mao  Tse-tung  himself,  and  Lin  Plao  who 
wants  to  be  Mao's  successor,  to  reorganize  or 
rebuild  the  Party  to  suit  their  needs. 

Furthermore,  the  9th  National  Congress 
of  the  Party  Is  long  overdue  .  .  .  According 
to  Article  31  of  the  existing  Constitution, 
as  adopted  In  1956,  "the  National  Party 
Congress  Is  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years." 
It  also  stipulated  that  "a  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  shall  be  convened  once  a 
year  by  the  Central  Committee."  However, 
the  same  article  states  that  "under  extraor- 
dinary conditions.  It  may  be  postponed  or 
convened  before  Its  due  date,  as  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  may  decide."  The  last  Con- 
gress, the  8th  was  convened  In  September 
1956.  The  present  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  have  perpetuated  their  own 
terms  and  powers  by  not  calling  a  confer- 
ence. This  was  probably  because  of  the 
Ideological-Power  struggles  during  all  these 
years.  The  9th  Party  Congress  has  repeated- 
ly been  delayed,  although  It  was  officially 
announced  that  It  was  to  be  held  In  May.  In 
October,  and  then  at  the  end  of  1968.  But 
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temporarily  at  least,  the  Mao-Lln  faction 
seems  to  have  control  of  most  of  the  "Rev- 
olutionary Committees,"  which  are  sub- 
stituting for  the  different  levels  of  the  Party 
machinery,  and  that  Congress  is  either  be- 
ing held  secretly  or  about  to  begin  in 
Peking  soon.  This  is  borne  out  by  Peking's 
intensification  of  Antl-Sovlet  agitations  and 
movements  throughout  the  Nation,  based 
on  the  Slno-Sovlet  border  clashes  In  order 
to  calm  down  and  to  unify  the  opposition 
elements  and  embody  an  antl-forelgn 
policy  clause  In  the  new  Constitution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  delegates  of 
the  Congress  are  hand-picked  by  the  Mao- 
Lln  faction,  they  will  certainly  approve  in 
toto  the  draft  Constitution  made  by  the  same 
faction.  This  Constitution  will  be  thoroughly 
"proletarian"  In  nature  and  adopt  the 
thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung  as  a  guide  line  for 
action.  One  of  the  provisions  of  this  Consti- 
tution clearly  declares: 

"The  Communist  Party  of  China  firmly  .  .  . 
fights  to  overthrow  Imperialism  headed  by 
the  United  States,  modern  revisionism 
headed  by  Soviet  revisionist  renegade  clique, 
and  reactionaries  of  all  countries,  In  order 
to  build  a  new  world  free  from  Imperialism, 
capitalism  and  system  of  exploitation." 

However,  It  Is  questionable  whether  the 
Mao-Lln  faction  can  continue  to  suppress 
opposition  from  within  the  Party  and  from 
the  masses  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  Is  also 
too  early  to  predict  what  will  be  the  outcome 
of  the  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution, 
which  Is  still  going  on  In  Mainland  China.  It 
depends  on  how  the  Chinese  people  continue 
to  react  to  it  at  home  and  abroad.  The  poli- 
cies of  the  Republic  of  China  could  also  play 
an  Important  role  In  the  outcome.  The  poli- 
cies of  Moscow  and  Washington  can  certainly 
exert  considerable  Influence  In  the  present 
Ideological-power  struggles  In  Mainland 
China  today,  even  though  the  Americans  and 
Russians  may  be  reluctant  to  admit  this 
truth.  Furthermore,  the  peoples  In  adjacent 
territories  to  Mainland  China  could  and 
should  also  be  able  to  exert  a  considerable 
Influence  In  the  outcome  of  the  confusing 
and  disorderly  situation  In  Mainland  China. 
There  are  strong  Indications  that  the  Ideo- 
logical-power struggles  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  will  continue  In  one  way  or 
another  or  even  they  may  be  aggravated  and 
enlarged. 


SP4C.   MICHAEL  POGGI,  U.S.   ARMY. 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGERSMr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  another  one  of 
my  constituents,  Sp4c.  Michael  Poggi, 
U.S.  Army,  of  Peeksklll.  N.Y.,  died  in 
Vietnam  last  month. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man  apd  to  honor  his  memory  by 
inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article: 
CoRTLANDT  OI  Viet  Casualty — Sp4c.  Michael 
POGoi  Victim  of  Cong  Ambush 

Spec./4  Michael  Poggl,  21-year  old  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  L.  Poggi,  of  Birch  Brook 
Road  in  Van  Cortlandtville's  Westchester 
Acres,  was  killed  In  Vietnam  last  Friday,  his 
family  has  been  Informed. 

Spec.  Poggl,  a  telegram  from  the  Army  said, 
lost  his  life  while  riding  In  a  motor  vehicle 
on  combat  operation,  ambushed  by  the 
enemy. 

The  young  soldier,  a  member  of  the  25th 
Division,  was  promoted  to  Spec./4  In  Janu- 
ary and  was  due  for  advancement  to  sergeant 
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soon.  He  had  been  expected  to  return  to  the 
U.8.  in  August. 

Spec.  Poggl.  who  played  football  at  Lake- 
land High  School  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1966,  was  a  sophomore  at  Orange 
Community  College,  Middletown,  N.Y.,  when 
he  enlisted  in  March  1966.  He  had  been  ma- 
joring m  engineering. 

Bom  on  August  30.  1948,  in  the  Bronx, 
the  son  of  Peter  and  Jean  Manglatordl  Poggl. 
the  youth  had  resided  in  Westchester  Acres 
with  his  family  for  the  past  10  years.  He  had 
trained  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

Funeral  services  have  not  been  arranged, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  body  within  7  to 
10  days. 

In  addition  to  this  parents.  Spec.  Poggl  Is 
survived  by  an  sister,  Karen  Jean,  a  senior 
at  Lakeland  High,  and  a  brother,  Peter,  9th 
grade  student  at  Lakeland  Middle  School. 


THE  HARVARD  CRIMSON  GOES  RED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Lance 
Buhl,  the  -intellectuar'  history  in- 
structor at  Harvard,  were  as  dedicated  to 
the  understanding  and  teaching  of  his- 
tory as  he  is  to  revolution  and  SDS,  Har- 
vard would  remain  the  Crimson,  instead 
of  now  having  an  image  as  the  Red  of 
the  East. 

The  assorted  news  accounts  of  the 
death  of  Harvard  as  an  academic  institu- 
tion are  quite  liberal  in  the  estimation  of 
participation.  While  the  involved  an- 
archists are  unidentified  as  to  what  per- 
centage are  from  Harvard,  it  Is  perhaps 
noteworthy  that  the  1969  World  Almanac 
shows  Harvard  with  a  student  popula- 
tion of  15.215  and  a  teacher  population 
of  7,330. 

Most  loving  parents  know  that  the  way 
to  correct  a  disobedient  child  of  insolence 
is  to  cut  off  his  allowance. 

The  responsible  taxpayers  of  America 
abhor  this  mobocracy  on  our  campuses 
and  look  to  us  in  Congress  for  responsible 
leadership.  One  of  the  first  things  we  can 
do  is  to  cut  off  Federal  funds  for  grants 
and  subsidies  to  all  professors  and  stu- 
dents involved  in  this  insolent  strike.  We 
can  also  demand  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Harvard  board  and  if  they  do  not 
comply  then  cut  off  all  Federal  funds 
going  to  Harvard  for  the  duration  of 
hostilities. 

Education  must  remain  education  and 
riots,  strikes,  and  revolution  are  not  ac- 
ceptable standard  college  curriculum. 

How  regrettable  that  the  reputation  of 
Harvard  as  one  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  world  has  been 
shattered  by  a  public  display  of  irrespon- 
sible mob  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  reports  of  the 
Harvard  fiasco  and  the  collegiate  press 
follow  my  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  15,  1969] 

MAJOR     Victory     for     the     SDS — Harvard 

Turns  to  the  Left — Politely,  of  Course 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Cambridoe,  Mass. — The  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  have  won  their  greatest 
victory.  They  have  taken  over  the  oldest, 
proudest  university  In  the  country.  Harvard, 
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which  was  founded  333  years  ago  to  train 
young  men  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
for  the  ministry. 

Five  days  ago,  they  were  a  grubby  and 
despised  minority  whose  language,  tactics 
and  goals  set  Harvard's  teeth  on  edge.  Now 
they  are  the  biggest  men  on  campus  and 
they  celebrated  last  night  with  a  rock  band 
and  a  psychedelic  light  show  that  kept  the 
yard  thumping  half  the  night. 

Their  triumph  was  ratified  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing m  Soldiers  Field  which  a  townswoman 
sympathetic  to  their  opposition  to  university 
expansionism  called  a  "demonstration  of  the 
greatness  of  Harvard." 

All  but  the  details  of  their  demands  were 
voted  closely  at  a  gathering  of  10,000  or  more 
people.  It  was  a  model  of  tolerance,  decorum 
and  restrained  rhetoric,  with  crimson-clad 
monitors  and  an  imperturbable  chairman. 
Lance  Buhl,  29. 

At  one  point,  a  small  band  of  black  stu- 
dents, one  of  them  dressed  In  a  World  War  I 
Army  uniform,  stormed  the  long  tables  set  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  for  moderators,  clerks 
and  counters.  They  shook  their  fists  and  de- 
manded action,  with  obscenities.  But  they 
were  taken  In  hand  by  each  other.  The  only 
creature  clearly  out  of  control  was  a  lost 
black  poodle  who  raced  madly  across  the 
turf,  barking  at  the  applause. 

The  vote  to  continue  the  student  strike  for 
three  days  was  a  surprise  to  almost  everyone. 
After  It  was  taken,  a  young  radical  leaned 
out  of  the  stands  to  shake  the  hand  of  SDS 
co-chairman  Mike  Kazln,  son  of  literary 
crlUc  Alfred  Kazln. 

"All  our  demands  are  legitimized,  Mike," 
crowed  the  boy,  "Wsisn't  It  beautiful?" 

The  revolutionaries  did  not  do  It  alone. 
They  had  an  assist  from  a  remote  and,  they 
said,  intransigent  president,  *lathan  M. 
Pusey.  They  had  the  Innocently  fatuous 
statement  of  the  Harvard  CorporaUon,  which 
after  a  secret  meeting,  declared  that  It  faced 
the  "spectre  of  closing  down  the  university 
with  distaste." 

The  meeting  rose  as  one  when  Alexander 
Korn  of  Washington,  a  graduate  student  In 
economics,  stood  up  and  suggested  a  motion 
to  "repudiate  the  right  of  seven  men  (the 
Corporation)  to  close  down  our  university." 
The  moderates  decided  to  create  a  popular 
front  with  the  radicals  partly  because  they 
knew  that  the  SDS — its  numbers  vastly  aug- 
mented after  the  police  assault  on  occupied 
University  Hall  last  Thvu-sday  morning — was 
going  to  continue  the  strike  anyway. 

As  they  chose  the  SDS  over  the  cops,  they 
chose  SDS  over  the  Corporation. 

The  endless  talks — "coUoqula"  they  are 
called  here — have  brought  the  original  issue 
of  ROTC  to  the  surface. 

Harvard  students,  like  students  everywhere 
else,  are  antl-mllltarlst,  and  during  the  five 
days  since  the  SDS  seized  the  building  and 
got  thrown  out,  the  call  of  abolishing  ROTC 
has  become  a  frenzy. 

During  their  occupation,  the  radical 
raided  the  university  files  and  discovered  a 
letter  from  Dean  Franklin  Ford  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  arts  and  science,  suggesting  to  Presi- 
dent Pusey  how  a  previous  faculty  resolu- 
tion to  cut  down  ROTC  status  could  be  cir- 
cumvented. 

The  publication  of  the  letter  In  the  Har- 
vard Crimson  has  somehow  Justified  SDS  vio- 
lence, for  It  has  been  recalled  that  SDS  tried 
for  nine  months  by  nonviolent  means — meet- 
ings, petitions,  dinner  speakers  at  the 
houses — to  change  the  university's  mind. 

"The  administration  sent  In  the  police 
finally,"  said  one  young  moderate.  "That's 
what  comes  of  protest  In  this  country.  It's  the 
same  thing  as  Chicago." 

A  young  SDS  member  said  proudly  over 
supper  m  Adams  House,  "There  has  been 
more  political  discussion  here  in  the  last  five 
days  than  In  the  last  333  years." 

The  moderates  are  hoping  that  by  making 
a  popular  front  with  the  SDS,  they  can  have 
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control  over  the  strllce.  Their  chances  seem 
dim.  They  are  leaderless.  The  SDS  Is  t^hUy 
organized,  and  while  their  spokesman  say 
they  do  not  Intend  to  get  tough,  the  young- 
bloods  among  them  are  making  plans  to  In- 
vade classrooms  and  say  they  do  not  object 
to  "mlUtance." 

The  V-slgns  which  were  visible  when  the 
moderate  group  of  students  voted  their  first 
strike  last  Thursday,  are  now  clenched  fists. 
The  SDS  Interrupted  their  music  and  their 
sound  and  light  show  last  night  to  appeal  for 
runners  for  their  literature,  their  posters  and 
their  collection  boxes. 

One  young  SDS  member  said,  "people  think 
we  want  to  wreck  Harvard  for  the  hell  of  It. 
We're  Just  trying  to  change  the  system  where- 
by they  train  students  to  accept  Imperialism 
represented   by   the   Corporation." 

Some  bewildered  old  grads  who  had  come 
back  to  celebrate  their  25th  anniversary 
found  themselves  in  the  Yard  pleading  with 
the  inexorable  young  men  to  save  the  school. 

Milton  Binder,  a  dress  manufacturer  from 
the  Class  of  '44,  stood  in  the  sunlight  argu- 
ing with  Emmanuel  Krasner,  Class  of  '69. 

"Why  are  you  more  moral  than  your 
mothers  and  fathers!  Are  your  parents  so 
crass!  Why  am  I  so  devoid  of  sympathy  for 
the  poor?" 


[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  15,  1969] 

Harvard    Strike    Widens    Gap 

(By  Lance  Gay) 

Cambridge.  Mass. — Students  and  fswulty 
groups  appeared  farther  apart  today  as  dis- 
sident students  began  a  new  three-day  strike 
against  Harvard  University. 

Despite  faculty  efforts  to  forge  a  middle 
ground  of  agreement  with  striking  students, 
most  moderates  lined  up  with  militants  In 
response  to  what  they  called  administrative 
recalcitrance. 

At  a  mass  meeting — unprecedented  in 
Harvard's  333-year  history — students  voted 
to  continue  their  strike  for  another  three 
days  and  demand  a  public  reply  from  the 
administration  on  the  use  of  police  to  quell 
militant  students'  occupation  of  the  ad- 
ministration  building   last  Thursday. 

stadium  meeting 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Soldiers  Field. 
Harvard's  stadium,  under  bright  blue  skies. 
An  estimated  10.000  to  12,000  students  and 
faculty  members  turned  out. 

The  session  was  tumultuous  and  by  the 
time  agreement  was  finally  reached,  some  of 
the  students  had  left. 

The  students  heard  six  proposals  ranging 
from  conservative  to  liberal  views  on  the 
splintered  campus.  They  chose  to  support  a 
liberal  motion. 

A  faculty-stiKlent  rapp>ort  seemed  In  the 
offing  when  Prof.  Stanley  Hoffman  read  a 
letter  signed  by  50  faculty  members. 

A  generous  concession  to  student  demands, 
It  announced  the  inclusion  of  five  students 
on  a  15-member  faculty  board  which  will 
study  and  recommend  action  on  key  Issues — 
ROTC.  expMinslon  of  the  university.  Afro 
demands  for  an  Independent  department,  the 
student  takeover  of  University  Hall  and  the 
subsequent  police  action,  and  scholarships 
on  campus. 

greeted  by  ovation 

Hoffman's  statement  was  followed  by  an 
almost  unanimous  standing  ovation. 

"We  as  teachers  demand  that  we  work 
together  In  a  rational  atmosphere  and  com- 
passionate spirit,"  Hoffman  said. 

Hoffman  called  for  time  to  work  out  a 
rapport  and  respect  for  one  another's  views. 
"We  need  a  sense  of  perspective.  Enormous 
things  have  been  changed.  We  must  not  turn 
Into  a  carnival  of  masochism — If  we  do  this, 
then  we  are  wrecked." 

Norm  DanleiE.  chairman  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  told  the  assemblage  that 
on  Sunday  night,  1.200  students  had  backed 
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the  SD6  demanda.  '*We'n  on  strike  for  theee 
demands  and  well  Aay  on  strike  until  they^ 
met,"  be  said. 

The  demands  Include  abolition  of  all  ROTC 
training  at  Harvard,  amnesty  for  200  arrested 
after  400  police  «tormed  University  HaU 
Thursday,  a  halt  to  university  expansion 
until  local  housing  Issues  are  clarified  and 
substitution  of  Harvard  scholarships  for 
ROTC  students. 

Despite  the  enthusiasm  over  the  faculty 
action,  sentiment  at  the  meeting  began  to 
turn  away  from  the  faculty  oonoesalons. 

The  precipitant  was  a  revolution  proposed 
by  Alexander  Korns  of  Washington,  D.C., 
aimed  at  the  seven-man  university  Corpora- 
tion. It  stated:  "We  repudiate  the  right  of 
seven  men  to  close  0ur  university." 

The  speech  was  followed  by  unanimous 
applause  and  cries  with  clinched  fists  of 
•  'Strike — Strike — Strtke. ' ' 

The  moderates'  sympathy  for  the  faculty, 
at  Its  height  during  Prof.  Hoffman's  speech, 
ebbed  further. 

"STAT«»*KNT<   WAS    RHXTOKIC" 

"Hoffman's  statement  was  rhetoric,"  Tom 
Saltonstall,  a  modemte  commented  Just  be- 
fore- the  flaal  vote.  "A  lot  of  people  can  say 
'let  us  reaa«B  together.' 

"This  Is  the  flrs^  time  we  have  gotten 
together  as  a  community.  That  oommiinlty 
has  now  raised  serlotia  Issuee.  We  got  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Corpxiratlon,  that  showed  us 
the  only  way  we  get  a  response  Is  to  strike. 

"For  me.  I  will  st^ke,  I  choose  to  strike, 
I  will  do  so,"  the  former  McCarthy  press  aide 
said.  I 

Following  the  tabling  of  a  motion  to  call 
an  unconditional  strike  a  motion  to  call  a 
three-day  strike  passed  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mike  Kazln.  a  chairman  of  SDS,  called  the 
meeting  "great — the  administration  has  to 
publlcally  state  its  position  on  our  de- 
mands." 

SDS    WU^S    BACXINO 

General  student  response  to  the  gathering 
was  that  SDS  had  won  a  concensus  of  sup- 
port of  the  students. 

The  faculty  appeaited  to  be  the  loeer. 

Late  yesterday,  ift  reaction  to  growing 
fears  of  polarization^  the  faculty  remained 
distant  from  the  stiidents. 

Prof.  Michael  WaltEer  said  he  would  con- 
tinue to  give  classes.  A  member  of  the  liberal 
clique,  Waltzer  stated  that  there  was  no 
strike.  "Students  cant  smke,  students  can 
only  boycott  classes :  they  can  only  boycott 
classes  when  classes  afe  held." 

Prof.  Oeorge  Wald  said  that  before  the 
meeting  yesterday  mkny  of  the  faculty  felt 
ROTC  should  be  deptlved  of  credit,  but  saw 
no  great  objection  t^  its  continuance.  "We 
see  It  differently  no*,"  he  said,  fighting  a 
faculty  move  to  rid  jthe  campus  of  ROTC 
entirely.  | 

Late  last  night,  students  taped  a  bed  sheet 
to  the  spacious  gothjlc  arch  of  Sever  Hall, 
upon  which  they  plaqred  slithering  psyche- 
delic lights. 

Afterward,  studentd  gathered  on  the  steps 
of  Sever  Hall,  then  marched  through  Har- 
vard Yard  singing  "We  Shall  Overcome." 
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marked  what  was  beUered  to  b«  the  first  time 
such  a  substantial  number  of  college  news- 
papers simultaneously  took  the  same  position 
on  a  controversial  Issue. 

The  coordinated  effort  was  Initiated  by 
Jim  Heck,  an  editor  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Dally.  The  cooperating  newspapers 
have  a  combined  readership  of  more  than 
600,000  students. 

ptTBLicATioNs  crm> 

Among  the  papers  cariTlng  the  e<lltorlal 
were  the  Cavalier  Dally  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  Charlotteevllle  and  the  Diamond- 
back  at  the  University  of  Maryland  In  College 
Park,  as  well  as  those  serving  the  following 
schools; 

University  of  California  camptises  In 
Berkaley,  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara;  the 
Universities  of  Colorado,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington  and  Wisconsin;  Rutgers, 
Boston,  Duke,  Tulane,  Ohio  and  Michigan 
State  Universities;  and  Antloch,  Amherst  and 
Harpur  colleges. 

"One  of  the  unintended  domestic  conse- 
quences of  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  been 
the  growing  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  the 
Intimate  connections  between  the  military 
and  academia,"  the  editorial  said. 

"Perhaps  the  most  blatant  example  of 
colleges  and  universities  willingly  perform- 
ing functions  that  are  rightly  the  exclusive 
concern  of  the  military  is  the  ROTC,"  it 
added.  "It  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  blunt 
assertion  that  training  soldiers  whose  ulti- 
mate aim  is  to  kill  la  totally  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  academia." 
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[From  the  Washlngtob  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Apr.  IS,  1909] 

COIXKCIATE    PKE^    HTTS    AT    ROTC 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

Twenty-nine  of  the  nation's  leading  college 
newspapers  today  published  a  joint  editorial 
caUlng  for  the  abolishing  of  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  courses  at  aU  of  the 
country's  college  and  university   campuses. 

Publication  of  the  editorial  came  after  a 
week  of  disturbances  on  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity campus,  touched  off  by  a  demand 
from  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(SDe)  that  all  ROTC  programs  be  Immedi- 
ately and  permanently  halted  at  that  school. 

The    appearance    of    the     editorial    also 


CRKOrr    RrVOCATION 

The  editorial  noted  that  In  recent  months 
such  universities  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Dartmouth  and  Stanford  ""have  all  taken 
steps  toward  revoking  academic  credit  from 
their  ROTC  program."  then  added: 

"'Academla's  traditional  function  Is  to  in- 
spire critical  thinking  about  man  and  his 
society  aloof  from  partisan  or  superficial 
considerations.  But  It  Is  Impossible  for  col- 
leges and  universities  to  even  pretend  to 
perform  this  unique  role  if  they  are  also  sub- 
sidizing the  brutal  militarism  of  the  outside 
world  .  .  . 

"'At  a  time  when  the  military  Is  an  Integral 
element  In  an  expansionist  foreign  policy 
opposed  by  a  sizable  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion both  Inside  and  outside  academia.  It  is 
clear  that  the  ROTC  program  is  as  parti- 
san in  its  own  way  as  SDS." 

The  editorial  said  "the  bulk  of  the  ROTC 
program  consists  of  technical  courses  .  .  . 
the  teaching  methods  employed  tend  to 
emphasize  rote  learning  and  deference  to 
authority  .  .  .  (and)  the  Intellectual  vacu- 
ity of  many  ROTC  courses  Is  directly  related 
to  the  rather  limited  educational  back- 
grounds of  the  preponderance  of  ROTC 
faculty." 

Nevertheless,  the  editorial  added,  "ROTC 
Instructors  are  accorded  a  status  comparable 
to  professors  In  more  rigorous  disciplines. 
And  due  to  the  high  degee  of  autonomy  of 
the  ROTC  program,  colleges  and  universities 
have  little  direct  control  over  the  hiring, 
firing  or  promotion  of  these  ROTC  Instruc- 
tors." 

The  editorial  concluded: 

"It  was  the  simplistic  'my  country  right 
or  wrong'  patriotism  of  the  first  World  War 
which  spawned  the  original  ROTC  program. 
But  one  of  the  clearest  lessons  of  the  Viet- 
nam tragedy  Is  that  such  unquestioning  sup- 
port of  government  policy  Is  not  only  morally 
bankrupt,  but  coimter  to  the  long-range  In- 
terests of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  cam- 
pus .  .  . 

"It  Is  necessary  to  end  the  universities' 
role  as  the  unquestioning  servant  of  govern- 
ment and  military.  The  abolition  of  ROTC 
as  a  sanctioned  course  offering  would  be  a 
major  step  in  this  direction." 


IProm   the   Evening   Star,   April    18,    1969] 
Hasvaso  Calm  as  DntccnoN  or  Strxkx 
Remains  Uncuub 
(By  Lance  Oay) 
CAMBRmcK,  Mass. — An  atmosphere  of  calm 
expectation  pervaded  Harvard  University  to- 
day as  the  strength  and  direction  of  the 
student  strike  remained  unclear. 

Most  classes  were  being  held  as  scheduled, 
but  there  were  no  accurate  figures  on  at- 
tendance. Beet  estimates  of  the  number  of 
students  participating  in  the  strike  were 
around  3,000,  but  some  student  leaders  said 
there  were  as  many  as  5,000.  There  are  15,000 
students  at  Harvard. 

A  second  three-day  strike  was  called  Mon- 
day at  a  meeUng  of  about  10,000  students 
In  the  Btadlimi  at  Soldiers  Field. 

Support  appeared  to  be  rising  In  the  stu- 
dent body  today  for  a  newly  formed  Com- 
mittee For  Radical  Structural  Reform,  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  some  moderates  on 
the  campus. 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  called 
a  general  meeting  for  tonight  reportedly  to 
consider  a  proposal  calling  on  students  to 
occupy  business  and  administrative  offices  of 
the  xinlverslty  tomorrow. 

A  three-hour  special  meeting  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  and  Sciences  ended  In  an  up- 
roar ye8t«-day  after  a  list  of  resolutions  was 
adopted,  among  them  the  Inclusion  of  five 
students  on  a  15-member  committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  causes  of  the  occupation  of 
University  Hall  last  week,  the  subsequent 
police  action  and  the  discipline  of  students. 
The  meeting,  presided  over  by  president 
Nathan  N.  Pusey,  was  business-like  untU  a 
dispute  opened  on  a  motion  to  clarify  faculty 
Intentions  on  student  demands.  Including 
those  for  aboUtlon  of  ROTC  training.  Oppo- 
nents Jumped  up  to  argue  that  It  would  be 
"disgraceful"  to  "rebuke"  the  military. 

Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Franklin  L. 
Ford,  attempting  to  calm  the  meeting,  said 
there  was  "grave  danger  of  destruction"  of 
the  university,  and  called  on  the  assemblage 
not  to  forget  that  the  faculty  held  the  final 
responsibility  to  keep  the  xmlverslty  going. 
He  received  a  standing  ovation. 

But  booe  and  hisses  greeted  his  statement 
that  a  "part  of  a  university  building  Is  still 
occupied."  He  was  referring  to  the  philoso- 
phy buUdlng,  Emerson  Hall,  the  third  floor 
of  which  has  become  the  headquarters  of 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

"That's  not  true — It's  not  occupied  In  the 
same  sense  as  University  Hall,"  Prof.  Morton 
H.  White  said.  White's  office  Is  In  the  build- 
ing, and  faculty  members,  students  and  re- 
porters have  not  been  denied  access  to  the 
floor  since  It  became  SDS  headquarters. 

The  meeting  adjourned  after  adoption  of 
a  resolution  by  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
bralth  postponing  action  on  the  ROTC  pro- 
posal until  a  meeting  tomorrow. 

The  meeting  was  broadcast  live  for  the  first 
time  over  the  campus  radio  station. 

Afterward  Pusey  Issued  a  mimeographed 
statement  saying  that  student  demands 
"will,  of  cotirse,  be  kept  under  considera- 
tion, but  there  can  be  no  hasty  decision- 
making regarding  substantive  Issues  imder 
duress." 

Pusey  also  called  for  the  speedy  restoration 
of  the  educational  and  scholarly  activities  of 
the  community. 


DAY   FOR   DECISION 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TZZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  16.  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago  Allen  N.  Peltier  wrote  a  composition. 
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entitled  "Day  for  Decision."  With  a  musi- 
cal background  it  was  narrated  on  a  re- 
cording by  Johnny  Sea,  of  which  more 
than  a  million  were  sold. 

The  essence  of  this  recording  is  old- 
fashioned  patriotism,  an  apipeal  to  rea- 
son and  realism  in  this  troubled  time  in 
which  we  live.  Having  received  permis- 
sion. I  include  a  copy  of  the  recording.  It 
follows: 

Day   for    Decision 

(By  Allen  N.  PelUer) 

The  other  day  I  heard  someone  say:  'You 
know,  America  is  in  real  trouble!" 

It's  true.  Old  Glory  has  never  fallen  so 
close  to  earth.  Our  embassies  are  being 
stoned;  our  diplomats  are  often  In  fear  of 
their  lives;  and  we're  Involved  in  a  half  dozen 
nameless,  winless  conflicts,  spilling  Ameri- 
can blood  on  foreign  soil.  Our  young  men  are 
dying  for  ideals  which  don't  seem  to  mean 
too  much  to  Americans  any  more. 

The  truth  Is,  America's  real  trouble  doesn't 
lie  In  the  rice  paddles  of  Viet  Nam,  In  the 
masses  of  Red  China,  or  In  the  diabolical  In- 
trigues to  the  south  of  us.  The  real  trouble 
lies  In  the  playgrounds  of  St.  Louis,  the  hill- 
side mansions  of  San  Francisco,  and  In  the 
slums  of  Chicago.  The  disease  which  Is  slowly 
eating  away  at  the  heart  of  America  lives  in 
the  small  southern  towns,  the  fishing  villages 
of  New  England,  and  in  the  hot,  dusty  streets 
of  the  Iblidwest. 

This  Is  the  age  of  the  American  cynic,  the 
year  of  the  unbeliever,  the  day  of  doubt. 
We've  killed  all  the  sacred  cows  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  Images,  and  there's  nothing 
left  to  respect.  Old-fashioned  love  of  God, 
country  and  family  is  pass6. 

We  stare  at  our  shoe  laces  when  they  play 
The  National  Anthem.  We  wouldn'twant  to 
be  seen  at  a  political  rally  or  a  Town  Hall 
meeting,  and  we  don't  want  to  be  caught 
with  our  eyes  closed  during  public  prayers. 
We've  decided  that  the  only  way  you  can  get 
in  public  office  is  to  buy  It.  Our  heroes  are 
the  fast-guys  who  get  away  with  things. 
Patriotism,  the  old  hand-over-the-heart,  flag- 
waving  marching  singing  patriotism  has  been 
condemned. 

Think  about  this:  Patriotism,  when  you 
tear  away  the  fancy  phrases  and  crepe  paper, 
is  plain  and  simple  pride;  a  new  car,  prettier 
girl,  bigger  house,  sort  of  pride  In  your  coun- 
try. Somewhere  along  the  way  we've  lost  that 
pride.  Our  form  of  government  Is  the  same; 
we  still  say  America  stands  for  the  same 
things;  But  next  time  you're  at  a  party,  ask 
someone  to  sing  America  with  you  and  see 
wh^  happens.  The  basic  Ideals  and  struc- 
ture of  America  hasn't  changed;  we  have, 
you  ^nd  me  I 

Our  enemies  know  It.  They've  seen  the 
news-reels  of  the  discontented  marching 
around  the  capltol.  They've  distorted  and 
blown  up  our  mistakes;  they've  been  putting 
wedges  In  the  cracks  In  our  wall  of  solidarity. 
The  new  Idea  Is:  "Don't  attack  America,  wear 
it  down  gradually;  it'll  eventually  fall  under 
the  weight  of  Its  own  corruption".  And  did 
you  know:  It's  working!  ! 

This  sneering  complacency,  once  stamped 
out  by  the  bloody  feet  of  a  tattered  Conti- 
nental Army  In  1776,  once  drowned  beneath 
the  keel  of  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  In  Pearl  Harbor 
Bay,  has  risen  again.  This  deadly  "Let- 
Qeorge-Do-It".  attitude  lights  the  way  for 
the  Viet  Cong  in  the  swampy  Jungles  of  Viet 
Nam.  This  "Better-Red-Than-Dead"  cancer 
is  more  feared  by  the  American  soldier  than 
all  the  Communist  mortar  shells;  It  kills  the 
vitality  and  spirit  of  America.  Democracy  Is 
a  frail  and  fragile  instrument  made  of  hope, 
prayer  and  Yankee  ingenuity.  It  Is  held  to- 
gether by  flag-waving  patriotism,  and  we've 
almost  exhausted  our  supply  of  It. 

Try  this  test.  Lift  your  eyes  to  a  flag,  then 
sing  out  as  loud  as  you  can  that  old,  out- 
worn, antiquated  freedom  hymn  you  learned 
so  many  years  ago: 
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"For  purple  mountain  majesties  above  the 
fruited  plain!  America  I  America!  God  shed 
His  grace  on  thee  I"  Now,  If  you  feel  a  little 
pride  welling  up  inside  you,  if  you  feel  a 
little  mist  In  your  eye;  Then,  Thank  God  for 
you,  mister  You're  still  an  American! 


"WHITE  IMPERIALISM"  AND  "BE- 
NEVOLENT RACISM"  IN  AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
race  relations  is  a  dominant  theme  in  any 
discussion  of  domestic  problems  in  the 
United  States  today,  the  role  of  race  in 
our  foreign  policy  is  seldom  mentioned. 
Yet  race  has  played  and  does  play  an 
important  part  in  American  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  is  dra- 
matically pointed  out  in  the  following 
paper  by  Franklin  H.  Williams,  director 
of  the  Urban  Center  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Race  and  American  Foreign  Affairs 

Despite  the  paramount  importance  of  race 
In  our  domestic  life  very  little  has  been 
written  of  its  role  in  American  foreign  affairs. 
But  every  now  and  then  something  appears 
that  gives  some  Insight  ,into  this  Important 
subject. 

A  small  news  story  In  'the  center  pages  of 
the  February  23rd  Issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  graphically  demonstrates  Africa's 
place  as  a  continent  of  concern  in  shaping 
American  foreign  policy.  The  article  reads: 

"Chelsea  House  Publishers  announced  last 
week  that  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr..  the  his- 
torian, win  be  general  editor  of  a  five- volume 
"Documentary  History  of  American  Foreign 
Affairs,  1945-1970." 

Few  events  have  more  Influenced  the  form 
and  character  of  International  relations  dur- 
ing this  period  than  the  emergence  into 
independence  of  more  than  30  African  states. 
Yet  note  the  titles  of  the  volumes  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  history:  "East  Europe  and  So- 
viet Union  .  .  .  Asia  .  .  .  Western  Europe  .  .  . 
United  Nations  .  .  .  and  Latin  America." 

Africa?  Apparently,  as  far  as  American 
foreign  affairs  Is  concerned,  the  second  largest 
continent  in  the  world,  with  millions  of 
people,  has  not  existed  frOm  1945  to  the  pres- 
ent. This  to  me  Is  especially  upsetting  since 
for  almost  three  years  I  represented  our  na- 
tion as  Ambassador  to  a  Black  African  coun- 
try. It  seems  that  in  the  view  of  Chelsea 
House  and  Professor  Schlesinger,  It  either 
wasn't  there  or  somehow  did  not  count. 

Ralph  Ellison  has  characterized  the  plight 
of  the  Black  man  in  America  as  that  of  the 
"invisible  man."  He  is  simply  ignored  as  a 
living,  breathing,  sentient  person.  This  tend- 
ency to  treat  Black  people  as  if  they  weren't 
there  also  seems  to  apply  to  Africa,  and  to 
the  problems  of  race  in  International  affairs 
generally.  If  you  look  at  practically  any  text- 
book on  International  relations  published  In 
recent  years,  there  is  virtually  no  discussion 
of  racial  factors.  In  eleven  texts  published  In 
America  since  1960,  the  entry  "race."  or  Its 
equivalent,  can  be  found  In  only  five  of  their 
indexes,  and  in  three  of  the  five  the  index 
refers  the  reader  to  less  than  three  para- 
graphs of  text.  Yet  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  Western  European  colonial  em- 
pires, no  nation's  foreign  affairs  have  been 
more  Influenced  by  racial  considerations — 
positive  and  negative — than  America's. 

Domestically,  race  Is  a  matter  of  deep  na- 
tional concern  and  dlvlslveness,  and  Inevl- 
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tably,  our  resolution  of  this  national  prob- 
lem will  directly  effect  our  role  In  world  af- 
fairs and  our  influence  as  a  world  power. 
Though  we  often  refer  to  our  country  as  an 
ethnic  melting  pot,  America  is  invariably 
seen  and  sees  itself  as  a  white  Anglo-Saxon 
Christian  nation.  As  a  result,  our  policies 
towards  non-white  peoples  have  been  marked 
by  what  can  fairly  be  called  "white  imperial- 
ism," on  a  political  level,  and  "benevolent 
racism."  on  an  ethnic  level. 

Domestically,  our  Immigration  laws,  from 
the  early  Oriental  Exclusion  Acts  to  our 
present  statutes,  have  established  national 
immigration  quotas  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  whiteness  of  the  country  of  origin.  Fur- 
ther, the  internment  of  the  Nisei — but  not 
citizens  of  German  descent — during  World 
War  II  reflected  a  national  uneasiness  with 
citizens  of  darker  hue. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  are  matters 
of  contemporary  history:  Asians  were  barred 
from  naturalized  citizenship  until  1946. 
Finally,  the  long-continued,  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  Black,  brown  or  yellow  Americans 
from  our  foreign  policy-making  councils  not 
only  supports  this  uneasiness  but  Invariably 
Influences  our  policy-making  decisions  rela- 
tive to  the  world's  majority. 

Externally,  the  Boxer  rebellion;  our  eco- 
nomic support  or  racist  South  Africa;  our 
military  alliance  with  colonial  Portugal,  and 
our  apparent  readiness  to  resist  colored  In 
contrast  to  white  communist  aggression  sug- 
gest the  existence  of  a  double  standard  In 
our  international  relations.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, that  we  have  a  bi-partisan  ethnic  for- 
eign policy:  one  operating  favorably  for 
countries  most  similar  to  our  own — predomi- 
nantly white — and  the  other  taking  a  more 
negative  posture  toward  those  countries 
whose  Inhabitants  are  predominantly  non- 
white. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  1854,  Martin 
R.  Delaney.  a  physician,  author  and  Negro 
leader,  spoke  these  prophetic  words: 

"The  white  races  are  but  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  globe — or  one  of  them  to 
two  of  us — and  It  cannot  much  longer  con- 
tinue that  two-thirds  will  passively  submit 
to  the  universal  domination  of  this  one- 
third." 

By  1900,  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBols,  a'  distin- 
guished Black  scholar  and  Intellectual,  was  no 
longer  predicting.  He  stated  unequivocally 
that  "the  problem  of  the  twentieth  century  Is 
the  problem  of  the  color  line." 

Contemporary  history  validates  this  predic- 
tion. The  two  great  white  nuclear  powers, 
locked  In  a  battle  for  world  supremacy,  are 
attempting  to  win  the  allegiance  of  the  un- 
committed nations.  But  the  uncommitted — 
with  few  exceptions — are  colored — and 
China's  entry  Into  the  nuclear  fraternity, 
wnth  its  unabashed  effort  to  speak  for  the 
non-white  peoples  of  the  world,  has  compli- 
cated the  struggle.  Russia's  advantage  fiows 
from  its  revolutionary  and  supposedly  non- 
colonial  history.  Ours  comes  also  from  our 
revolutionary  history,  as  refiected  In  the  lan- 
guage of  our  basic  documents  and  the  rhet- 
oric of  our  founding  fathers.  But  this  advan- 
tage has  been  eroded  If  not  totally  offset  by 
past  practices  of  slavery  and  segregation  and 
the  fact  that  America  Is  still  dominated  by 
essentially  racist  Institutional  structures. 

Black  Americans,  who  suffered  and  stlU 
suffer  from  these  conditions,  have  always 
known  that  American  life  was  permeated 
with  racism:  but  it  took  the  Kerner  Report 
to  drive  this  point  home.  At  one  point  the 
repKDrt  states:  "...  White  racism  Is  essen- 
tially responsible  for  the  explosive  mixture 
which  has  bee»  accumulating  in  our  cities 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  .  .  .  What 
white  Americans  have  never  fully  under- 
stood— but  what  the  Negro  can  never  forget — 
is  that  white  socleuy  is  deeply  implicated  in 
the  ghetto.  White  institutions  created  it, 
white  Institutions  maintain  It,  and  white  so- 
ciety condones  it." 
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Today  we  run  tl^e  risk  that  our  Immersion 
In  day-to-day  crls^  may  blur  our  memory  of 
the  past,  and  tbtt  the  press  emphasis  on 
Black  demands  mqy  gloss  over  the  systematic 
and  cruel  exclusioja  of  the  non-white  Amer- 
ican from  the  mal^tream  of  national  {tolltl- 
cal  and  economic  l^fe  throughout  our  history. 
Let  me  refresh!  your  recollection  Just  a 
little. 

In  1901  Isle],  ijresldent  Wilson,  the  man 
who  was  to  make  the  "world  safe  for  democ- 
racy," described  the  colored  American  as  a 
"homeless  class,  u^practiced  in  liberty,  un- 
schooled in  self -control;  never  established  In 
any  habits  of  prudence,  bewildered  and  with- 
out leaders,  and  y^t  insolent  and  aggressive: 
sick  of  work,  coveqous  of  pleasure — a  host  of 
dusky  children  untimely  put  out  of  school." 

The  treatment  'of  Black  Americans — in- 
cluding 360.000  sildiers — during  and  after 
the  war  to  make  ihe  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, proved  that  Wilson  did  not  have  them 
in  mind  when  be  talked  of  defending  free- 
dom. The  last  siJi  months  of  1919  saw  25 
bloody  race  riots,  and  in  that  year  more  than 
70  Black  people  w(ire  lynched.  Including  ten 
soldiers  in  unif  oru  . 

The  despair  thatj  grippyed  the  Black  ghettos 
f Qllowipg  .the  war  spawned  the  Qarvey  Back 
to  Africa  Movement,  which  attracted  over  2 
million  dues-paying  members.  His  goal  was 
similar  to  that  of  some  advocates  of  Black 
pHTwer  today;  econpmic  and  political  control 
by  Black  people  orer  their  own  Black  com- 
munities. But  in  VB33  it  was  estimated  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Harlem  labor  force  was  un- 
eniployed.  World  jwar  II  created  jobs,  of 
course,  but  institutional  racism  Insured,  as 
usual,  that  they  wiere  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  of  opportunity.  The  President  of  the 
North  American  Aviation  Company,  for  ex- 
ample, stated  in  1|41  that  "while  we  are  in 
complete  Eympathyj  with  Negroes,  it  is  against 
company  policy  toj  employ  them  as  aircraft 
workers  or  mechapics,  regardless  of  their 
training.  There  will  be  some  Jobs  as  Janitors 
for  Negroes." 

After  the  war,  returning  Black  veterans 
were  expected  to  fall  back  into  their  tra- 
ditional inferior  places.  The  same  old  con- 
viction, rooted  in  sjavery,  was  still  in  general 
currency:  "Black  jpeople  are  inferior,  and 
we're  going  to  keep  it  that  way."  In  the 
armed  services  itsflf.  Black  volunteers  and 
draftees  had  to  fl^t  for  the  right  to  &ght. 
For  example.  Blacki  soldiers  overseas  were  as- 
signed to  vinslcllled  non-combat  duties  until 
the  Battle  of  the  uulge,  when  they  were  or- 
ganized Into  platoons  and  assigned  to  the 
front,  one  platooni  to  a  white  company.  It 
was  not  until  194f  [sic),  when  our  segre- 
gated army  landed  tn  South  Korea  to  defend 
a  colored  nation,  that  harsh  military  neces- 
sity forced  President  Truman  to  order  the 
elimination  of  thif  embarassLng  contradic- 
tion. I 

It  cannot  be  deilled  that  there  have  been 
major  modlficatiot^  of  our  domestic  racial 
policies  since  that  I  time.  Some  have  been 
fundamental;  for  Example,  the  Judicial  re- 
jection of  the  conititutionallty  of  enforced 
racial  segregation,  ii  the  main  however,  such 
changes  have  affected  more  the  form  of  our 
behavior  than  the  iontent  of  our  racial  ide- 
ologies. From  the  diy  out  founding  fathers — 
some  of  them  slav4  holders — committed  the 
nation  to  the  acnlevement  of  a  domestic 
society  within  whieh  all  men  shall  be  free 
and  equal,  to  the  present  where  Black  Amer- 
icans still  live  in  siibstantlal  insulation  and 
isolation,  it  would  ^  fair  to  say  that  racism 
based  on  color  dUSerences  has  been  an  in- 
cipient, if  not  indigenous  characteristic  of 
our  country.  As  James  Conant  phrased  it. 
slavery  has  the  "congenital  defect"  in  the 
making  of  the  coiintry,  for  it  built  self- 
deception  into  the  )?ery  matrix  of  the  Amer- 
ican image.  I 

The  ancestors  o<  the  more  than  500,000 
Black  Americans  w(ho  survived  the  voyages 
from  Africa  still  s^ek  the  "promised  land" 
of    freedom    and   ilnrestrlcted    opportunity. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mutiny  aboard  ship,  unremitting  slave  re- 
Ijellions,  the  underground  railroad,  experi- 
ments with  resettlement  in  Africa,  sit-ins, 
riots,  and  alternative  present-day  schemes 
for  Black  status  and  Black  communities  with 
Black  capitalism  all  mark  unrelenting  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  Black  Americans  to  find 
some  solution  to  their  American  condition. 
Unless  we  bring  the  Black  American  fully 
into  the  main-stream  of  life  in  our  nation, 
this  Important  body  of  nationals — 13.6%  of 
the  population — will  be  able  to  contribute 
little  to  our  international  relations.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  seem  to  be  making  little  progress 
in  this  direction.  A  new  administration  has 
recently  assumed  leadership  without  a  single 
Black  person  in  a  key  State  Department  poet. 
On  the  international  scene,  we  have  dropped 
from  seven  Black  Ambassadors,  including 
two  in  Europe,  one  in  the  Middle  East,  three 
in  Africa  and  one  at  the  United  Nations  to 
a  total  of  four;  one  in  Malta  and  three  In 
Africa.  Though  there  has  been  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  non-whites  in  the 
Foreign  Service  at  the  Junior  level,  the  num- 
ber of  senior  grade  Black  ofiBcers  is  at  a  stand- 
still, with  less  than  a  dozen  based  In  Wash- 
ington or  abroad. 

The  mounting  domestic  racial  crisis  has 
emerged,  next  to  Vietnam,  as  the  major  in- 
hibiting factor  in  achieving  respect,  com- 
munication and  support  for  America  and  its 
policies  not  only  throughout  the  non-white 
world,  but  in  Scandinavia  and  elsewhere  as 
well.  The  gravity  of  race  as  a  United  States 
domestic  problem  and  as  an  international 
crisis  is  summarized  in  a  recent  statement  of 
the  Institute  of  Race  Relations  in  London: 
"It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  race  as  a  domestic  issue  in  the 
United  States.  In  Britain,  too,  this  has  be- 
come a  national  issue;  we  may  still  be  in  time 
to  learn  from  American  experience  and  pre- 
vent the  problem  reaching  the  gravity  it  has 
in  the  United  States,  but  only  if  exchange  of 
ideas  is  urgently  sought  and  quickly  trans- 
lated into  action. 

"It  is  less  generally  recognized  that  ideas 
about  race  play  a  part  in  every  major  con- 
frontation of  the  world  today.  World  poverty, 
world  hunger,  world  population,  and  the  op- 
eration of  aid  programmes,  are  all  affected; 
efforts  for  peace,  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  working  of  international  agen- 
cies are  frustrated  by  the  suspicions  and  re- 
sentments which  arise  from  race.  Failures  to 
solve  the  domestic  problem  in  the  United 
States  and  Britain:  failure  to  enforce  the 
views  of  the  United  Nations  In  South  West 
Africa  and  in  Rhodesia.  faUure  to  achieve 
peace  in  Vietnam — all  increase  the  sense  of 
frustration  among  the  developing  ^tlons. 
The  line  between  rich  nations  and  poor  and 
the  Une  between  white  and  non-white  are 
dangerously  near  coinciding  and  the  polar- 
ization of  the  world  into  camps  divided  by 
these  lines  becomes  increasingly  serious.  In 
the  power  struggle  between  the  United  States, 
Russia  and  China,  political  use  is  made  of 
this  polarization  and  it  is  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  instability.  There  are  influential  peo- 
ple who  speak  of  a  "race  war'  on  a  world  scale 
as  Inevitable  if  not  already  in  progress.  But 
surely  more  reasonable  courses  are  open  if 
men  apply  their  minds  to  the  possibilities". 
Dr.  James  Moss  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  found  that  in  spite  of 
the  long  tradition  of  African  students  study- 
ing in  the  United  States  most  African  stu- 
dents experience  some  form  of  racial  dis- 
crimination during  their  stay  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  he  reported  that  one  group  of 
African  students  studying  in  the  midwest 
became  more  disaffected  the  longer  they 
stayed  in  the  United  States.  When  we  con- 
sider the  history  of  discrimination  towards 
African  diplomats  and  other  distinguished 
visitors  during  their  stay  in  this  country, 
coupled  with  the  documented  evidence  that 
some  of  the  most  dsimaglng  effects  upon  our 
American-African  relations  derive  from  expe- 
riences   with    racially    and    culturally    un- 
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sophisticated  white  Americans  on  varying 
assignments  in  Africa,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  are  so  disliked  in  that  continent?  Dr. 
Joseph  Kennedy's  research  findings  and  con- 
clusions five  years  ago  are  Just  as  relevant 
today  as  then : 

"Today,  the  entire  world  is  caught  up  in  a 
great  twopronged  struggle — a  struggle  for 
material  and  human  equality.  The  American 
Negro  quest  for  civil  rights,  the  independence 
of  nations,  world  revolutions,  are  a  part  of 
this  larger  struggle.  For  most  countries  the 
dissolution  of  old  alliances  and  the  forma- 
tion of  new  friendships  and  relations  will  be 
determined  by  the  outcome  of  this  great 
struggle. 

"Where  this  struggle  takes  on  racial  over- 
tones, as  It  must  in  Africa,  (for  the  African, 
like  the  American  Negro,  has  lived  with 
minority  status  within  the  concept  of  white 
superiority  and  Black  inferiority)  the  United 
States  finds  itself  in  an  extremely  sensitive, 
tenuous  position — much  more  so  than  the 
Soviet  Union  or  England,  or  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  The  United  States  is  the 
major  force  in  the  'free  world'  standing  for 
democracy,  individual  expression,  and  human 
rights.  The  United  States  has  the  largest 
Black  population  any  place  in  the  world  out- 
side Africa  itself.  Yet,  the  United  States  has 
an  extremely  negative  racial  image  in  Africa 
and  around  the  world." 

If  our  country  therefore  is  to  alter  its 
image  as  one  of  the  most  hated  nations  in 
the  world  by  non-white  peoples,  nothing 
short  of  a  major  transformation  in  our  ra- 
cial posture  and  priorities  domesUcally  and 
internationally  will  suffice. 

The  United  States  and  our  Western  allies 
must  begin  to  deal  vrtth  the  reality  of  an  in- 
ternational community  of  non-white  peo- 
ples, bound  together  in  a  common  struggle 
against  white  racism  and  Imperialism,  in 
which  our  country  Is  one  of  the  major  pro- 
tagonists. I  must  here  confess  my  own 
doubts  on  this  score.  Far  too  many  of  our 
policy-makers  seem  to  consider  that,  in  the 
context  of  world  wide  priorities,  non-white 
pteopies  are  of  too  little  consequence  to  merit 
the  kinds  of  activities  on  the  massive  scale 
that  I  believe  are  essential  If  racial  polariza- 
tion Is  to  be  reversed. 

From  our  fpunding  this  nation  and  the 
Black  man  have  been  Inextricably  committed 
to  each  other.  America's  commitment  rose 
out  of  the  contradictions  of  slavery  and 
democracy — a  contradiction  which  had  to 
be  resolved  If  the  republic  was  to  endure. 
"Indeed.  I  tremble  for  my  country,"  Thomas 
Jefferson  told  the  Virginia  House,  "when 
I  rememljer  that  God  is  Just."  Recognizing 
the  contradiction  inherent  in  his  plight,  and 
using  the  Christian  etblc  and  democratic 
rhetoric  as  his  tools,  the  Black  man  hewed 
his  way  out  of  first  slavery  then  enforced 
segregation.  He  looked  upon  his  activity  as 
self-liberation;  the  deeper  truth  is  that  the 
Black  mtm's  struggle  is  the  struggle  of  Amer- 
ica Itself  seeking  its  true  identity. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  as  America 
came  into  Its  own  as  a  world  power  during 
and  after  World  War  II,  the  Black  man  came 
to  represent  the  conscience  of  the  nation  and 
he  advanced  in  direct  prop>ortlon  to  his 
ability  to  embarass  America  in  times  of  Inter- 
national crises.  My  point  Is  clear,  I  hope; — 
The  fate  of  America  and  the  fate  of  the 
Black  man  are  one  and  the  same.  The  chal- 
lenge to  the  one  is  mirrored  in  the  Increasing 
freedom  of  the  other.  I  submit  that  with 
the  advent  of  national  independence  abroad 
and  increasing  racial  opportunity  at  home 
the  question  of  color  will  steadily  dissolve 
into  a  question  of  economics.  The  residual 
issue  then  that  will  have  to  be  faced  during 
the  remainder  of  the  20th  century  is  the 
struggle  between  the  haves  and  the  have- 
nots. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  his- 
torical events  of  the  past  350  years  have 
doomed  the  majority  of  the  non-white  peo- 
ples of   the  world  to  the  category  of  the 
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have-nots.  Our  domestic  danger  is  that  we 
may  lack  sufficient  national  concern  or  com- 
mitment to  make  of  our  Black  minority  an 
asset  rather  than  a  liability.  It  would  be 
a  pity  If  the  United  States,  which  held  such 
hope  fd^  the  world's  needy  and  oppressed, 
found  itfcelf  isolated  and  alone  because  of 
its  own  Inability  to  root  racism  out  of  its 
national  body  at  a  critical  point  In  its  own 
survival.  Where  then  would  we  turn?  How 
Impregnable  would  our  white  defense  be? 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  race  in  US.  foreign  affairs  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Ford  Foundation, 
which  recently  announced  the  funding 
of  a  center  on  international  race  rela- 
tions at  the  University  of  Denver.  The 
center  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  The  university's  announcement 
of  the  Ford  grant  follows: 

A  8150.000  Ford  Foundation  grant  awarded 
to  the  University  of  Denver  today  (March 
19)  will  establish  a  Center  on  International 
Race  Relations,  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  University  of  Denver's 
Graduate  School  of  International  Studies. 

The  three-year  award  for  the  unique  cen- 
ter will  provide  programs  of  advanced  re- 
search and  training  in  comparative  race  and 
international  relations. 

'■Race  conflicts  are  be(Joming  increasingly 
important  in  world  affairs."  Dr.  Josef  Korbel, 
dean  of  the  DU  Graduate  School  of  Inter- 
national Studies,  declared.  Until  recently, 
he  noted,  race  has  been  considered  "only  a 
national  problem  that  stopped  at  a  country's 
borders."  Examples  of  race  conflicts  with 
international  implications  cited  by  Korbel 
include  South  Africa's  apartheid  govern- 
ment. Chinese  minorities  in  Southeast  Asian 
countries,  and  domestic  race  problems  as 
they  affect  American  foreign  policy. 

"If  we  cannot  understand  the  role  racial 
factors  play  in  international  affairs,  we  can- 
not hope  to  find  solutions  Wi'the  problems 
facing  us,"  Dean  Korbel  said.  "We  are  left 
at  the  mercy  of  one  of  the  key  issues  of  the 
20th  century." 

Dr.  G«orge  W.  Shepherd,  Jr.,  professor  of 
international  relations  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  International  Studies,  will  be  di- 
rector of  the  new  center.  International  race 
specialists  to  be  associated  with  the  center 
include  Profs.  Rupert  Emerson,  a  prominent 
expert  on  African  affairs  of  the  government 
department  at  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.;  James  Rosenau,  chairman  of 
the  political  science  department  at  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.;  Paul  Sea- 
bury,  of  the  political  science  department  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  and 
Franklin  Williams,  director  of  the  Urban 
Center  at  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Associate  fellows  of  the  center  from  Colo- 
rado Include  Profs.  W.  A.  E.  ^kurnlk  and 
James  Scarritt.  political  science  department, 
and  Ragaei  El  Mallakh,  economics,  all  from 
the  University  of  Colorado,  and  Leo  Cefkin, 
p>olltical  science  department,  Colorado  State 
University  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Prof.  All  Mazrui.  a  leading  African  expert 
from  Makerere  College  in  Uganda,  will  Join 
the  center  staff  spring  quarter  as  a  visiting 
fellow.  Author  of  Pox  Africana  and  other 
boolu.  Prof.  Mazrui  will  deliver  three, lectures 
on  race  and  the  changing  British  Oonmion- 
wealth. 

Initially,  the  center  vrtll  suppwrt  and  pub- 
lish research  on  race  factors  in  American 
foreign  policy  and  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween Africa  and  black  Americans  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  Shepherd.  Ex- 
pansion into  other  world  aresis  is  planned. 
Programs  to  train  college  tefichers  and  gov- 
ernment personnel  will  begin  next  fall. 

Publications  underway  Include  "Race  Fac- 
tors in  American  Foreign  Policy,"  edited  by 
Prof.  Shepherd,  with  a  chapter  by  0.  Eric 
Lincoln,  sociology  professor  at  Vassar  Col- 
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lege  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York,  who  wrote  the  first  study  of  Black 
Muslims  in  America.  "Aspects  of  Race  Rela- 
tions In  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,"  another 
book,  will  Include  articles  primarily  by  Colo- 
rado area  faculty. 

A  monograph  series  on  race  will  be  pub- 
lished. "Africa  Today,"  a  periodical  published 
at  GSIS  since  1967,  will  Include  articles  on 
race. 

As  a  preliminary  to  establishing  the  Cen- 
ter, the  DU  Graduate  School  Invited  20  lead- 
ing scholars  to  a  three-day  symposium  Feb. 
6-8  on  the  theoretical  approaches  to  inter- 
national race  studies.  Nationally  known  ex- 
perts attending  included  Prog.  Karl  Deutsch, 
president  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association;  Wayne  Fredericks,  former  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs,  now  director  of  the  Africa  and  Mid- 
dle East  Division  of  the  Ford  Foundation; 
Prof.  John  Letiche,  professor  of  International 
economics.  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley; Prof.  James  A.  Moss,  Associate  Dean  of 
International  Studies  at  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo;  Prof.  Peter  Rose,  chair- 
man of  the  sociology  department.  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton,  Mass. 

The  small  group  of  international  race 
specialists  discussed  research  methods  in  the 
critical  but  seldom  studied  field,  recom- 
mending a  set  of  priorities.  Among  crucial 
topics  they  listed  for  immediate  attention 
are: 

( 1 )  The  economics  of  racism — ^what  groups 
benefit  from  it  and  In  what  ways.  Prof. 
Deutsch  suggested  that  the  theories  of  inter- 
national trade  might  well  apply  to  the  eco- 
nomic relationships  between  races  within  a 
single  country. 

(2)  Academic  supports  of  racism,  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  national  biases  of  civil 
service  and  university  entrance  exams  that 
reinforce  the  dominance  of  privileged  groups, 
was  proposed. 

(3)  Elimination  of  ethnocentrism  from  race 
studies.  American  race  specialists  have  a 
"myopic  concern  with  race  and  ethnic  prob- 
lems In  the  U.S.,  and  with  little  else,"  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Rose. 

(4)  Conditions  under  which  racism  oper- 
ates in  the  International  system.  Prof. 
Rosenau  proposed  a  series  of  hypotheses  to 
test  this. 

(5)  Elimination  of  the  double  standard  in 
American  foreign  policy,  which  Prof.  Moss 
charged  was  racist  in  its  application.  He  cited 
World  War  II  internment  of  American  citi- 
zens of  Japanese  descent  but  not  those  of 
German  origin,  as  one  example. 

(6)  Research  on  the  role  of  the  non-white 
ethnic  groups  on  American  foreign  policy. 
Work  In  this  area  has  been  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  groups  of  European  origin. 

(7)  Research  on  the  Increasingly  critical 
black-white  confrontation  in  Southern  Africa 
and  its  implications  for  American  and  Euro- 
pean foreign  policies. 

"The  conference  has  helped  us  see  more 
clearly  the  tremendous  gaps  in  oiu"  knowledge 
of  how  race  factors  operate  In  world  politics," 
Prof.  Shepherd  said.  "The  center  has  a  big 
Job  ahead,  trying  to  focus  on  Just  a  few  of 
these  problems." 

The  DU  center  Is  contracting  the  Institute 
of  Race  Relations  in  London,  and  a  few  simi- 
lar centers  throughout  the  world,  to  develop 
and  coordinate  research  projects  at  the  inter- 
national level. 


A  MAN  OF  VISION.  FAITH,  ENERGY 
AND  DETERMINATION 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1969  marks  the   100th  anniversary  of 
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Claflin  College,  an  outstanding  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  located  in  Or- 
angeburg, S.C.  which  is  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  its  presi- 
dent, Dr.  H.  V.  Manning,  this  predomi- 
nantly Negro  college  has  made  remark- 
able progress  in  the  past  few  years.  Dr. 
Manning  has  received  well-deserved  ac- 
claim for  his  dedication  to  young  people, 
and  in  my  State  of  South  Carolina,  he 
i.s  numbered  among  our  most  respected 
educators. 

In  an  article  appropriately  titlfd  "A 
Man  of  Vision,  Faith,  Energy  and  Deter- 
mination," which  appeared  in  the  April 
6,  1969,  issue  of  the  Orangeburg,  S.C, 
Times  and  Democrat,  we  can  readily  see 
why  Dr.  Manning  is  so  successful  as  a 
college  president.  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  and  in- 
clude it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  as 
follows : 

A   Man   of  Vision,   Faith.   Energy,   and 
Determination 

Dr.  Hubert  Vernon  Manning,  president  of 
Clafiln  College  in  Orangeburg,  is  determined 
to  make  Claflin  a  school  that  places  the 
greatest  emphasis  possible  on  the  develop- 
ment of  "the  complete  man." 

Dr.  Manning,  a  native  of  Cheraw.  has  been 
in  the  educational  field  for  29  years  and  has 
definite  ideas  as  to  what  course  Claflin 
should- follow  in  the  next  quarter  century. 

"If  we  chart  our  course  carefully,"  he  said 
recently  In  an  exclusive  Interview,  "and  con- 
tinue with  our  basic  philosophy,  I  think 
Claflin  College  will  expand  and  provide  a 
quality  education — but,  it  has  to  be  a  con- 
trolled growth  and  not  one  that  will  suddenly 
put  us  In  a  position  where  we  are  overbur- 
dened vrtth  students  to  whom  we  cannot 
provide  the  necessary  services  of  Instruction, 
living  quarters  and  referral  facilities." 

As  the  president  of  an  Independent  pre- 
dominately Negro  college.  Dr.  Manning  is 
acutely  aware  of  the  task  cut  out  for  him  and 
his  staff.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  conver- 
sant with  the  advantages  of  being  a  small. 
Independent  school. 

"When  you  speak  of  an  lndep>endent 
school,"  he  pointed  out,  "you're  speaking  of 
a  struggle.  In  most  cases,  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient funds  to  fully  exploit  the  respon- 
sibility of  education.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
you've  got  to  recognize  the  more  flexible 
course  an  Independent  school  can  follow  as 
opposed  to  a  college  or  university  that  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  state." 

Dr.  Manning  acknowledged  that  the  role 
of  the  Independent  school  Is  gaining  In  im- 
portance but  pulling  no  punches,  he  also 
pointed  out  that  the  predominately  Negro 
Independent  college  has  the  same  problems 
of  other  like  schools.  "Those  problems  and 
plus,"  he  said. 

A  1940  graduate  of  Claflin  College,  Dr. 
Manning  gained  his  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
Degree  in  1945  from  Gammon  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Not  being  satisfied  to  rest  on  his  achieve- 
ments, he  went  on  to  earn  his  MA  from  Bos- 
ton University  in  1947;  his  Doctor  of  Divinity 
degree  from  Gammon  in  1956  and  took  an  In- 
tensive course  of  study  In  college  adminis- 
tration at  the  University  of  Michigan  In  1958. 

In  1947  Dr.  Manning  joined  Claflin  Col- 
lege as  the  school  chaplain  but  was  ap- 
pointed In  1951  to  serve  as  head  of  Wesley 
Methodist  Church  in  Charleston,  a  position 
he  held  until  1956  when  he  was  elected 
president  of  Claflin  College. 

Dr.  Manning  had  acquired  a  positive  phi- 
losophy concerning  higher  education  during 
his  years  of  study  and  travel — a  philosophy 
he  brought  wholly  to  Claflin  when  he  as- 
sumed the  presidency. 

"I  haven't  changed  that  philosophy,"  he 
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said,   but.   perhaps 


ed  from  maximum 


pected  to  perform 


I've  had  to  forgo  It  at 
times  In  the  face  df  realities  of  the  Instant." 

That  philosophy  Is.  "Education  should  have 
the  purpose  of  dev  sloping  the  whole  man  for 
total   service and    not   luxury." 

Dr.  Manning  cimtlnued.  "The  predomi- 
nately Negro  colle|;e  should  not  be  exempt- 


demands  of  academic  ex- 


cellence,   nor    should    students    not    be    ex- 


at  their  highest  capacity 


Irrespective  of  tlielr,  quote,  'poor  back- 
ground.' unquote,  that  Is  often  referred  to." 
Dr.  Manning  went  on  to  say  he  was  a  firm 
believer  in  a  solid  general  educational  base, 
especially  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years, 
to  expose  studenti  to  the  entire  gamut  of 
educational  possibilities  and  then  urge  them 
to  pick  their  speclulltles  during  their  junior 
year.  | 

However — and  tl  ere  is  always  a  "however" 
according  to  Dr.  M  inning — the  practicalities 
of  educational  realities  have  Interfered  with 
his  philosophy  to  a  degree. 

"Simply  put,"  said  Dr.  Manning  emphasiz- 
ing his  p>oint  witr  a  pencil  tapped  lightly 
on  his  desk.  "wan:-to  and  can-do  are  two 
different  things. 

"An  Independent  college  wants  to  do  the 
best  Job- -possible  and  sets  goals  to  that 
effect.  But  funds,  srlmartly.  dictate  what  a 
school  can  do. 

"For  example."  he  said,  "I  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  majors  from  13  to  7  because  I  felt 
that  with  the  resources  we  had  it  was  better 
to  do  a  creditable  job  in  a  few  select  areas 
than  a  poor  Job  in  i ,  variety  of  areas." 

According  to  Dr.  Manning,  the  reduction 
of  majors  was  a  simple  exercise  in  supply 
and  demand.  "We  (ouldn't  supply  the  funds 
necessary  to  hire  tl;  e  instructors  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  nui  iber  of  majors,"  he  said. 
However,  he  hasn  t  forgotten  those  dropped 
majors.  "I  fully  intend  to  restore  those  ma- 
jors especially  In  t  he  areas  of  science.  The 
science  fields  are  wide  open  and  I  think  that 
In  time  this  collegi  r  could  fully  exploit  the 
tremendous  pwsslbl  Itles  open  to  \is." 

Funds,  the  bugatxK)  of  the  Independent 
school,  also  dictate  the  student  body  level. 
"We  cannot  meet  our  needs  In  full,"  said 
Dr.  Manning,  "due  to  this  lack.  We  operate 
on  an  anticipated  budget  whereas  state  sup- 
ported Institutions  operate  on  regularly  ap- 
proved budgets.  W>  have  to  have  cash  In 
hand." 

But,  being  an  etirnal  optlmUt,  Dr.  Man- 
ning looks  at  the  b-lght  side  of  things.  "We 
have,  since  1956,  It  creased  the  student  en- 
rollment from  330  to  818  ...  it  was  deliber- 
ately held  to  818  dt  e  to  limited  space  facili- 
ties. 

"But  our  studen  -faculty  ratio  is  almost 
ideal.  In  1956  it  wis  one  professor  to  every 
35  students.  Now  ths  ratio  is  one  to  18.  That's 
an  excellent  ratio  iind  allows  a  closer  par- 
ticipation by  the  students  In  the  conduct 
of  the  course,"  said  Dr.  Manning,  referring 
briefly  to  the  large  inlversltles  of  the  nation 
where,  in  some  instances,  there  is  one  in- 
structor for  some  2(0  students  In  each  class. 
Asked  what  was  ane  of  the  major  differ- 
ences lietween  the  Independent  college,  such 
as  Claflln,  and  state  supported  schools.  Dr. 
Manning  chuckled. 

"Besides  the  question  of  funds,  there  Is 
what  we  call  our  Ace — ability  to  choose 
courses." 

He  explained  ClalUn  College  had  the  free- 
dom to  chooee  Its  :urrlculum  on  the  basis 
of  what  their  stucies  indicate  would  best 
benefit  the  student  in  the  future  years. 

"Of  course,  theie  are  certain  required 
courses  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
but  from  that  base  we  can  go  where  we 
choose." 

Dr.  Manning  is  a  moat  between  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  He  lias  a  virtual  flood  of  ap- 
plications for  admll  tance  but  has  chosen  to 
keep  Claflln  Collegi  with  a  relatively  small 
enrollment. 

"You  hate  to  tun  i  down  an  applicant  who 
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is  qualified  for  entrance,"  he  said.  "but.  at 
the  same  time,  as  an  Independent  school 
with  limited  funds,  we  have  to  pick  and 
select  those  persons  we  feel  have  the  poten- 
tial to  develop  further  than  the  degree  they 
earn  from  us." 

ClaSln  College,  according  to  Dr.  Manning, 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  Investigating 
prospective  students  beyond  the  black  and 
white  facts  on  their  academic  records. 

"We  talk  to  people  who  know  them,  and 
hopefully,  try  to  come  to  an  accurate  assess- 
ment of  the  student's  potential  ability. 

"Tests  are  fine,  but  they  don't  really  show 
the  Individual — bis  hungers,  hopes  and 
dreams.  We  try  to  find  those  qualities  and 
hone  them  to  a  sharp  edge  of  Intelligence 
by  adding  the  drive  to  be  curious  about  all 
things  and  to  seek  answers  to  that  curiosity." 

Being  an  educator,  besides  a  minister.  Dr. 
Manning  Is  a  practical  and  realistic  man. 
"We  hope  never  to  become  a  large  Institu- 
tion. Claflln  win  move  into  the  next  25 
year  period  retaining  what  it  has  and  slowly 
adding  on  to  the  physical  prc^erty. 

"The  college."  he  said,  "has  estimated  a 
student  celling  of  1,500  to  1,600  and  will  not 
go  beyond  that  level.  » 

"I  can  foresee  dangers  In  too  rapid  a 
growth,  and  would  rather  have  a  growth 
that  Is  considered  too  slow  by  some  and 
controlled,  rather  than  jump  greatly  In 
numbers  and  end  up  with  uncontrolled  fac- 
tors." he  said. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  Claflln  College 
at  this  time.  100  years  after  Its  founding? 

"Exactly  what  It  was  In  1869."  said  Dr. 
Manning,  "a  larger  endowment." 
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THE  ROAD  TO  RENEWAL 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16.  1969 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Congress  an  article 
in  the  Word,  official  publication  of  the 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women, 
written  by  Miss  Joanne  M.  Moran.  The 
article  is  called  "The  Road  to  Renewal" 
and  it  tells  the  story  of  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  Federal,  State  and  private  agen- 
cies to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  men 
and  women  with  mental  and  physical 
disabilities.  As  a  new  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  I  am  vitally  con- 
cerned with  our  present  efforts  to  provide 
the  best  rehabilitation  opportunities  for 
men  and  women  who  wish  to  return  to 
the  mainstream  of  society.  I  commend 
this  article  to  all  Members: 

The  Road  to  Renewal 

(By  Joanne  M.  Moran) 

"And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide. 

Lodged   with  me  useless,  though  my  soul 

more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker  .  .  ." 

These  despairing  lines  from  Milton's  "Son- 
net on  His  Blindness,"  written  In  the  17th 
century,  seldom  pass  by  the  scrutinizing  eyes 
of  scholars  of  English  literature.  Equally 
pKJlgnant  thoughts,  not  as  richly  poetic  per- 
haps, sear  the  soul  of  any  individual  con- 
fronted with  a  handicap. 

And  yet  how  many  of  the  rest  of  us  pass 
through  life  reflecting  little  on  the  mysteri- 
ous marvels  of  our  own  humanity.  Stop  and 
think  for  a  moment  what  It  would  be  like 


.  .  .  never  to  view  again  a  setting  sun.  the  face 
of  a  friend,  a  work  of  art  .  .  .  never  to  hear 
again  the  roar  of  the  sea,  a  burst  of  laughter, 
the  sound  of  a  symphony  .  .  .  never  to  move 
freely  again,  to  "hop"  a  bus,  take  a  stroll,  or 
to  very  literally  "move  a  flnger."  Unfortu- 
nately these  marvels  take  on  sudden  rele- 
vance only  after  someone  has  been  actually 
deprived  of  one  of  them.  Even  more  striking 
Is  the  fact  that  some  of  us  have  to  go  so  far 
as  to  surmount  a  narrow  brush  with  death 
before  we  can  experience  more  fully  the  pro- 
fundity of  life. 

Having  reflected  on  the  "what  Ifs,"  let's 
transcend  ourselves  and  focus  on  the  prob- 
lems, the  programs  underway,  and  yes,  the 
tremendous  accomplishments  of  those  Indi- 
viduals who  are  handicapped.  According  to  a 
National  Health  Survey  more  than  22  million 
men,  women  and  children  In  the  U.S.  (12  per- 
cent of  the  population)  have  some  chronic 
Illness  or  Impairment  that  is  severe  enough 
to  limit  what  they  can  do.  Of  these,  18  mil- 
lion (12  million  of  employable  age)  are  lim- 
ited in  the  amount  or  kind  of  major  activity 
they  are  able  to  perform,  whether  It  is  work- 
ing, keeping  house  or  going  to  school.  Add  to 
this  some  19  million  Americans  (one  In  every 
ten)  suffering  from  some  form  of  mental  or 
emotional  Illness  and  six  million  more  who 
are  mentally  retarded  and  you  come  up  with 
a  startling  47  million. 

You  might  ask.  who  are  the  people  most 
likely  to  suffer  from  mental  or  physical 
handicaps?  According  to  a  federally-funded 
study  recently  completed  by  Roper  Research 
Association,  "the  poorer  you  are,  the  greater 
your  chance  of  being  handicapped  physically 
or  mentally,"  and  Ironically.  "If  you  are  both 
poor  and  handicapped,  the  greater  your 
chances  of  not  knowing  where  to  go  for  re- 
habilitation or  other  help."  One  could  specu- 
late that  the  reverse  Is  equally  true:  the 
greater  the  handicap,  the  poorer  you  are  apt 
to  be.  Why?  Because  the  road  to  renewal  Is 
usually  a  long  and  rugged  one.  It  requires 
a  courageous  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
traveler  to  shift  the  focus  from  what  has 
been  lost  to  what  remains.  It  requires  a  de- 
termination on  the  ptart  of  rehabilitation 
personnel  to  see  to  It  that  not  only  every 
avenue  of  opportunity  Is  open  to  the  handi- 
capped person,  but  to  strive  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  new  occupational  areas  where  the 
handicapped  Individual  can  engage  in  pro- 
ductive activity. 

FYom  lx)th  a  psychological  and  economic 
point  of  view.  Improving  the  disabled  per- 
son's living  conditions  via  welfare  assistance 
won't  help  for  long  unless  he  can  eventually 
flnd  a  job.  A  job  won't  help  unless  he  Is 
both  suited  and  trained  to  perform  It.  and 
he  cannot  be  trained  without  the  basic  con- 
viction that  he  has  a  chance  to  succeed.  Un- 
derstandably, the  quality  and  quantity  of 
therapy,  of  training  programs  and  of  Job 
placement — the  three  main  spiokes  on  the 
rehabilitation  wheel — cannot  be  overlooked. 

WHAT'S    BEING    DONE 

One  cannot  discuss  the  main  features  of 
rehabilitation  programs  without  describing 
the  agencies  responsible  for  them.  The  fed- 
eral agency  primarily  Involved  In  the  fund- 
ing, planning  and  coordination  of  rehabili- 
tative activities  across  the  country  Is  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration  (RSA). 
RSA  Is  one  of  four  formerly  separate  com- 
ponents of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  which  were 
united  as  the  "Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service"  In  1967.  (The  other  three  units  are: 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  the  Welfare 
Administration  and  the  Division  of  Mental 
Retardation  of   the  Public  Health  Service.) 

The  major  role  of  RSA  Is  to  support  the 
state-federal  program  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. It  does  so  by  allotlng  funds  to  each 
state,  based  on  a  formula  Involving  the  state 
population  and  flscal  capyaclty.  measured  by 
its  per  capita  Income.  RSA's  budget  for  flscal 
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1968  was  $388  mlUlon,  a  substantial  Increase 
over  previous  years.  As  a  result  of  the  1968 
Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  (from  which  RSA  derlvee  Its  au- 
thority), federal  allotments  to  state  agencies 
were  Increased  from  seventy-flve  to  eighty 
percent,  and  a  minimum  rate  of  $1  million 
to  each  state  was  established  In  order  to 
assure  the  smsdler  states  an  equitable  share. 
"We  don't  believe  In  playing  a  big  daddy  role 
concerning  the  utilization  of  funds,"  says 
Norman  Subotnik,  RSA  Information  officer. 
We  believe  that  each  state  can  best  handle 
its  own  unique  rehabilitation  problems  In  an 
atmosphere  which  promotes  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility rather  than  In  a  rigidly  struc- 
tured one."  However,  each  state,  of  course, 
is  obliged  to  provide  RSA  with  detailed  re- 
ports on  the  nature,  extent  and  progress  of 
its  programs.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Associ- 
ate Regional  Commissioner  for  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  In  each  of  the  nine  HEW  geo- 
graphic regions  Is  responsible  for  Improving 
coordination  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  with  volunteer  agencies. 

Among  the  services  provided  by  the  fed- 
eral-state program  are:  comprehensive  evalu- 
ation, including  medical  study  and  diagnosis; 
medical,  surgical,  hospital  care,  and  related 
therapy;  braces  and  limbs;  counseling,  guid- 
ance and  training  services;  construction  and 
maintenance  of  facilities;  sefvlces  to  families 
( when  such  services  will  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped client) ;  Job  placement  and  follow-up 
services. 

Any  Individual  with  a  handicap  serious 
enough  to  Impede  his  chances  of  gainful  em- 
ployment Is  eligible  for  assistance  from  a 
local  agej;iey.  This  includes  handicapped 
youth  as.'well  as  the  aged,  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, the  mentally  111  and  restored,  alco- 
holics, special  disability  groups  (the  blind, 
the  deaf  V^jf' speech -1  mpaired ) .  those  with 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  spinal  Injuries, 
and  even  Juvenile  delinquents  and  convicted 
criminals. 

RSA  also  provides  special  "Project  Grants' 
to  state  agencies  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion, for  expansion  of  services  and  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities,  for  research  and  train- 
ing the  mentally  retarded,  grants  to  better 
serve  disabled  migratory  agricultural  work- 
ers, contracts  or  coojjeratlve  projects  with 
business  and  private  Industry  to  provide 
training  in  a  realistic  work  setting,  and  spe- 
cial grants  for  recruiting  and  training  handi- 
capped and  other  Individuals  who  wish  to 
em.bark  on  careers  In  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. 

The  rehabilitation  of  convicted  criminals 
is  a  relatively  new  area  of  activity  for  RSA. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  raising  the 
quality  of  personnel  who  staff  prisons,  in  1966 
the  agency  awarded  a  $2.1  million  grant  foi 
a  three-year  period  to  the  nonprofit  Joint 
Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training  to  study  problems  of  training  and 
expanding  personnel  for  prison  programs, 
probatlonal  services  and  parole  systems.  In 
*  1967  It  awarded  more  than  $500,000  to  the 
New  York  State  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation for  an  Intensive  four-year  re- 
habilitation project  involving  approximately 
200  maximum -security  prisoners.  The  state 
put  up  almost  $900,000  for  the  project. 

In  1961,  the  agency  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram of  developing  rehabilitation  research 
and  training  centers  in  medical  schools 
around  the  country;  there  are  now  19  centers 
in  18  schools. 

The  pulse  of  progress  In  rehabilitation  has 
been  a  rapid  one.  Over  200,000  cases  were 
successfully  closed  In  fiscal  year  1968;  place- 
ment of  the  handicapped  by  local  public  em- 
ployment offices  reached  303,000,  the  highest 
number  since  World  War  II;  a  record  174,000 
were  rehabilitated  under  the  already  men- 
tioned state-federal  program,  16  percent 
above  the  previous  year;  more  than  8,000 
disabled    veterans    were    In    training    under 
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Veterans'  Administration  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  re- 
ported that  14,600  handicapped  men  and 
women  were  employed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

BARRIERS   TO   GROWTH 

Nevertheless,  there  are  still  many  disabled 
not  reached  by  rehabilitation  programs.  RSA 
estimates  that  there  are  some  two  and  one- 
half  million  disabled  persons  In  need  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  or  Job  oppor- 
tunities. To  this  add  270,000  persons  who 
become  disabled  each  year.  That  means,  ac- 
cording to  RSA  calculations,  300,000  a  year 
must  be  rehablUtated  If  we  are  to  make  an 
Inroad  on  the  problem.  However,  It  seems 
that  If  we  are  to  open  the  road  of  renewal 
to  more  handicapped  Americans,  certain 
weaknesses — certain  cracks  In  an  otherwise 
sturdy  pavement  must  be  obliterated. 

One  distressing  factor  which  struck  this 
writer  In  reading  RSA's  statistical  reports  is 
the  marked  discrepancy  of  total  numbers  re- 
habilitated among  states.  This  was  true  even 
among  states  showing  both  similar  percent- 
ages of  handicapped  In  their  pKjpulatlons  and 
similar  amounts  of  federal  and  state  match- 
ing funds.  The  answer  seems  to  lie  some- 
where on  the  turbulent  battlegrounds  of 
quality  and  quantity. 

The  National  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
on  Vocationa^^RehabiUtatlon  notes  (June  26, 
1968  Report  to  HEW)  that  "a  disabled  per- 
son in  the  more  populous  and  wealthy  states 
sometimes  has  less  chance  for  rehabilitation 
service  than  the  disabled  person  in  the  less 
pMjpulous  and  poorer  states."  For  example, 
"on  a  population  basis,  West  Virginia  re- 
habilitates five  times  as  many  of  its  citizens 
as  New  York  and  seven  times  as  many  as 
California. "  However,  not  forgetting  the  im- 
portance of  quality,  the  Committee  notes 
that  such  factors  as  pressure  for  case 
closures,  the  problems  of  the  Increasingly 
overburdened  counselor,  and  the  amount  of 
monies  available  can  often  lead  to  a  prefer- 
ence for  'relatively  quick,  cheap  service  over 
the  more  expensive,  long-term  service  that 
would  lead  to  greater  personal  and  economic 
Independence."  The  effect  Is  "to  dispose  the 
counselor  to  seek  out  the  "easy"  case,  the  per- 
son who  can  be  made  employable  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  agency  time  and 
money.  As  a  result  the  difficult  case — the 
severely  disabled,  multiple  handicapped  per- 
son who  most  desperately  needs  help — Is 
shunted  aside  as  'not  feasible.'  QuaUty  of 
service  is  thus  sacrificed  for  expediency." 

Yes,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  converse 
of  the  Roper  Report  may  be  equaUy  true: 
the  greater  the  handicap,  the  poorer  you  are 
apt  to  be. 

Other  barriers  to  growth  stem  partially 
from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  rehabilitation 
services  on  the  part  of  the  handicapped  and 
their  families,  and  partially  from  adverse 
misconceptions  of  society  concerning  the 
handicapped. 

To  reach  the  former,  Warwick  and  Legler, 
a  part  of  the  Advertising  Council,  a  volunteer 
group  of  representatives  from  nationally 
known  advertising  agencies,  is  working  close- 
ly with  HEW.  TV  commercials,  bumper  stick- 
ers, newspaper  ads  and  other  media  will  be 
utilized  to  urge  the  afflicted  or  their  families 
to  write  for  help.  One  arresting  headline 
reads:  ■This  man  has  a  disability  and  he's 
giving  it  the  best  years  of  his  life." 

Public  opinion  surveys  cast  a  gloomy 
shadow  on  the  sunny  performance  record  of 
the  handicapped.  In  the  previously  men- 
tioned Roper  Study  persons  Interviewed  were 
shown  three  hypothetical  case  histories — a 
retarded  person,  a  blind  man  and  a  young 
man  crippled  by  a  birth  defect.  "Half  favored 
Institutionalizing  the  retardate;  over  one- 
third  favored  Institutionalizing  the  blind 
man;  over  one-fifth  the  crippled  young  man." 
Concerning  competitive  employment,  "only 
16  percent  believed  the  retardate  should  work 
slde-by-slde  with  others  at  a  regular  job,  44 
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percent  the  blind  man.  and  36  percent  the 
crippled  youth.  A  deplorable  percentage  fa- 
vored sheltered  workshops  Instead. 

What  can  be  done  to  break  through  the 
heavy  ci&rent  of  public  opinion  that  has 
been  Impeding  the  flow  of  rehabilitated 
handicapped  Into  the  mainstream  of  society? 
To  answer  this  question  and  to  put  the 
answers  to  work  Is  the  task  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  the  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  a  non-polltlcal  committee 
founded  In  1947  at  the  suggestion  of  Presi- 
dent Truman.  The  Committee  does  not  du- 
plicate the  activities  of  RSA  and  other  agen- 
cies (I.e.  It  does  not  train,  employ,  reha- 
bilitate or  counsel  people).  It  supplements 
and  complements  them.  It  does  so  by  oper- 
ating In  a  strictly  "missionary"  capacity — 
using  its  public  relations  talents  to  spretul 
the  true  story  of  the  handicapped  across  the 
nation.  Mass  media  is  widely  and  effectively 
used,  handbooks  and  guides  for  the  use  of 
state  and  community  committees  are  pre- 
pared, and  there  Is  continual  communica- 
tion with  federal  agencies  as  well  as  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  the  Handicapped 
in  each  state  to  assure  maximum  coordina- 
tion of  activities. 

Because  the  majority  of  persons  serve  on 
the  committee  as  volunteers — some  750  ap- 
pointed members  and  alternates.  Including 
the  chairman  and  vice  chairman — the  com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  operate  on  an  annual 
budget  of  less  than  half  a  million  dollars. 

HIRING   THE    HANDICAPPED:    MTTHS   AND 

RXALITIXS 

Varlo\is  studies  covering  a  twenty-year 
span  consistently  reflect  the  favorabllity  of 
hiring  the  handicapped.  A  survey  of  ill 
major  corporations,  conducted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  the  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  revealed  that  93.5  percent  of 
the  companies  polled  rated  the  Impaired 
worker  average  or  better  in  Job  performance 
than  the  unimpaired  worker.  A  survey  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  comparing 
large  samples  of  Impaired  and  unimpaired 
workers  gave  the  handicapped  a  slight  1 
percent  edge  in  work  performance. 

Attendance  records  of  the  handicapped  are 
equally  impressive.  Of  the  companies  sur- 
veyed by  the  President's  Conunlttee.  91.5 
percent  rated  the  impaired  worker  average 
or  better  in  attendance.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reported  that  the  handi- 
capped worker  missed  less  than  a  half-a-day 
more  per  year  than  the  unimpaired  worker. 

In  the  realm  of  safety  performance,  the 
President's  Committee  report  revealed  90.4 
percent  of  the  companies  rated  the  impaired 
average  or  better  In  his  accident  record.  In 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey 
the  handicapped  worker  had  an  89  Injury 
rate  as  compared  to  a  9.5  percent  for  the 
unimpaired. 

Despite  these  factors,  many  drawbacks 
persist.  One  of  the  major  ones,  according 
to  the  National  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (June  20, 
1968),  Is  "the  employer's  fear  of  Incurring 
economic  loss  by  hiring  the  disabled."  The 
Committee  notes  that  "there  Is  the  opinion 
that.  In  some  states,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion commissions  and  courts  may  be  going 
beyond  the  original  intent  of  workmen's 
compensation  (to  assure  an  adequate  live- 
lihood after  injury)  and  awarding  exorbi- 
tant cash  grants  to  individuals.  The  case 
of  an  individual  In  California  was  cited  in 
which  the  family  alleged  that  the  worker's 
increased  smoking  and  subsequent  lung 
cancer  were  the  direct  result  of  mounting 
emotional  tensions  on  the  Job.  The  court 
agreed  and  awarded  $150,000.  The  Commit- 
tee heard  evidence  that  the  courts  were  In- 
creasingly Inclined  to  find  for  the  plaintiff, 
even  In  cases  where  the  causal  relationship 
between  work  and  the  disability  was  specu- 
lative at  best."  While  the  Committee  notes 
that    It    Is    m    no    position    to    determine 
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whether  this  Is  "laot  or  fancy,"  it  strongly 
recommends  studl's  In  this  area.  The  Presi- 
dent's Committee  Is  currently  studying  the 
workmen's  compensation  problem  and  Is 
trying  to  convince  employers  that  properly 
placed  handlcapp4d  workers  have  fewer  In- 
juries, that  the  states  should  have  strong 
second-Injury  lavts,  and  that  the  states 
should  establish  machinery  for  the  early 
rehabilitation  of  lijured  workers. 

Related  to  thl^  (workmen's  compensa- 
tion) ,  the  Cltlzenfs  Ckimmlttee  says,  is  the 
problem  of  unrejallstlc  screening  criteria 
adopted  by  certain  firms.  Some  companies 
set  physical  and  {mental  requirements  for 
employment  so  hl|h  as  to  virtually  exclude 
all  handicapped  plersons.  This  Is  frequently 
done  without  reference  to  Job  tasks  within 
the  company.  "Irpnlcally,"  the  Comxnlttee 
points  out,  "such  companies  often  arbitrarily 
screen  out  disable^  persons  whose  skills  the 
company  badly  neids.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  these  rigid  stftndards  may  have  evolved 
as  a  reaction  to  company  losses  In  cases  such 
as  those  Just  clte^l."  One  anxiety  that  has 
no  basis  In  reality  Btems  from  the  employer's 
belief  that  workinen's  compensation  Insur- 
ance rat««  rise  as  t  result  of  hiring  the  dis- 
abled, Tb«  Commli  tee  notes  that  "this  myth 
persists  despite  mai  ly  pronouncements  by  the 
Insurance  companies  indicating  that  Insur- 
ance rates  are  no^  affected  In  the  least  by 
hiring  the  handlcabped." 

In  the  category  of  mental  aberrations,  the 
outlook  Is  gradua:  ly  Improving.  With  good 
treatment  at  least  seven  out  of  ten  patients 
can  leave  mental  hospitals  well  enough  to 
hold  down  Jobs,  lo  assist  the  mentally  re- 
stored, the  President's  Committee  has  been 
encouraging  the  nation's  mental  hospitals 
and  community  riental  health  centers  to 
take  steps  to  involve  employers  In  their  dally 
activities.  Several  hundred  hospitals  have 
formed  employer  (ommlttees  In  which  em- 
ployers provide  ad' rice  and  guidance  on  em- 
ployment to  newly  discharged  patients.  "We 
have  discovered,"  says  Bernard  Posner,  dep- 
uty executive  secietary  of  the  Committee, 
"that  once  emplovers  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  really  Involved,  they  t)e- 
come  so  committed  that  they  usually  volun- 
teer to  hire  th«  mentally  handicapped 
without  having  to  t«  asked." 

Concerning  the  retarded,  25  out  of  every 
30  can  achieve  at  least  marginal  Independ- 
ence through  propxr  employment  placement. 
IQ  Isn't  the  only  way  to  measure  ability.  For 
example.  The  Penisylvania  Department  of 
Employment  Secur  ty  gave  a  battery  of  apti- 
tude tests  to  retariled  men  and  women  and 
found  that  of  109  cases,  90  scored  high  on 
all  Job  aptitudes  e;;cept  general  Intelligence. 
Mr.  Posner  notes  1  hat,  contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  "a  survey  of  2,000  retarded  employed 
by  the  goveriunent  revealed  that  in  most 
cases  no  Job  restructuring  was  required." 
Furthermore,  one*  properly  trained,  re- 
tardates are  better  able  to  cope  with  repeti- 
tive work  than  are  employees  of  average 
intelligence. 

If  you've  read  this  far.  It  may  be  safe  to 
say  that  your  seniitlvity  quotient  is  more 
than  satisfactory,  [fs  people  like  you  this 
country  needs.  It's  people  like  you  who, 
through  total  accep  tance  of  the  handicapped 
and  through  comm  anlty  action,  can  help  the 
handicapped  to  mo:  'e  fully  accept  themselves 
and  to  become  thi!  confident.  Independent 
and  productive  people  that  they  wish  to  be. 
The  road  to  renewd  will  never  be  a  smooth 
one.  However,  as  Nietzsche  once  said,  "He 
who  has  the  WHY  to  live  can  bear  with  al- 
most any  HOW." 
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and  Constitution  Avenues,  Washington,  D.C. 
20210  and  The  RehablUtaUon  Services  Ad- 
ministration, HEW,  330  Independence  Ave- 
nue, S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

2.  Make  your  community  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped;  seek  out  the  handi- 
capped in  your  community  to  inform  them 
of  assistance  available  to  them. 

3.  Consider  the  following  as  possible  com- 
munity projects: 

a.  Elimination  of  architectural  barriers  in 
your  community  inaccessible  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

b.  Enlisting  the  services  of  professional 
people  (retired  teachers,  counselors,  thera- 
pists, artists)  in  creating  and  participating 
in  workshops  for  the  handicapped. 

C-.  Improvement  of  public  transportation 
facilities  in  your  community  which,  in  most 
cases,  are  painfully  inadequate.  Many  dis- 
abled persons  are  unable  to  participate  in 
rehabilitation  programs  because  they  cannot 
get  to  the  source  of  the  service.  You  might 
offer  to  chauffeur  a  handicapped  f>erson  in 
your  area. 

d.  In  addition  to  your  conununlty  get  your 
Immediate  family  Interested.  Some  college 
youngsters  have  started  committees  to  assist 
their  fellow  handicapped  students  on  cam- 
pus. (Reading  for  the  blind,  helping  para- 
plegics, etc.) 

e.  Your  doctor  could  and  should  be  an  im- 
portant source  of  information  concerning 
assistance  available  to  the  handicapped. 
However,  a  recent  study  revealed  that  a  large 
percentage  of  doctors  had  no  idea  of  pub- 
licly-supported rehabilitation  facilities  In 
their  area.  Most  of  them  believe  their  role 
extends  to  seeing  to  It  that  patients  get 
physical  rehabilitation;  only  two-thirds  say 
their  role  extends  to  vocational  training.  You 
might  talk  to  your  doctor  about  the  possi- 
bility of  having  free  brochures  in  his  office, 
all  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  the  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped. 

f.  If  you  are  Interested  in  resuming  your 
education  and  going  into  the  field  of  reha- 
bilitative services,  you  may  write  to  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration  or  local 
agency  to  see  what  grants  might  be  available 
in  your  field  of  Interest.  There  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  occupational  therapists,  speech 
therapists,  social  workers,  counselors,  persons 
trained  In  therapeutic  recreation. 


PUBLIC  CONCERN  FOR  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF    hTEW     YOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Gallup  organization  recently  completed 
a  nationwide  poll  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  designed  to 
determine  what  the  attitude  of  the  public 
really  is  toward  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

It  came  as  no  surprise  to  me  to  learn 
that  the  public — the  voting  public,  I 
might  add — is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  problem.  I  was  interested  to  learn 
that  the  public  feels  that  the  issue  is  so 
important  that  it  is  willing  to  pay  for 
more  adequate  environmental  protection. 
Most  heartening  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  degree  of  concern  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  youngest  members  of  the 
group  sampled — those  In  the  21  to  34  age 
group.  These  are  the  decisionmakers  for 
the  future  and  the  prime  movers  in  the 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  life. 
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The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  to 
be  commended  for  having  sponsored  this 
important  study — Its  value  is  clear  and 
will  become  even  more  apparent  as  time 
goes  on.  Our  duty  is  equally  clear — to  lis- 
ten, and  to  respond,  adequately  and  in 
time. 

The  above  mentioned  follows: 

INTBODUCnON 

Objective  of  the  study 
The  overall  objective  of  the  study  was  to 
provide  information  about  the  public's  at- 
titudes   toward    our    natural    surroundings. 
Specific  objectives  included: 

1.  Pending  out  to  what  extent  the  pubUc 
is  concerned  about  the  degradation  of  our 
environment; 

2.  Investigating  preferences  for  urban  ver- 
sus suburban  or  rural  living; 

3.  Learning  what  Is  considered  the  most 
pressing  problem  with  regard  to  our  natural 
surroundings  and  what  the  public  thinks 
should  be  done  about  the  problems; 

4.  Determining  whether  or  not  the  public 
favors  setting  aside  more  public  land  for 
conservation  purposes. 

Design  of  the  research 

The  objectives  of  the  study  were  carried 
out  by  means  of  a  personal  Interview  survey 
conducted  with  a  national  sample  of  1503 
adults,  21  years  of  age  and  older.  The  inter- 
viewing took  place  during  the  last  ten  days 
in  January,  1969.  The  following  questions 
were  asked: 

1.  You  may  have  heard  or  read  claims  that 
our  natural  surroundings  are  being  spoiled 
by  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  soil  erosion, 
destruction  of  wildlife  and  so  forth.  How 
concerned  are  you  about  this — deeply  con- 
cerned, somewhat  concerned,  or  not  very 
concerned? 

2.  How  much  would  you  be  willing  to  pay 
each  year  in  additional  taxes  earmarked  to 
improve  our  natural  surroundings — a  small 
amount  such  as  $10.00  or  less,  a  moderate 
amount  such  as  $50.00,  or  a  large  amount 
such  as  $100.00  or  more? 

3.  It  has  been  said  that  it  tcill,  at  some 
time,  be  necessary  to  limit  the  human  popu- 
lation {number  of  people)  if  our  present 
living  standards  are  to  be  maintained.  Do 
you  think  this  will  be  necessary  or  not? 

4.  Which  of  these  kinds  of  places  would 
you  find  most  pleasant  as  a  place  to  live? 

Respondents  were  shown  a  card  which  read 
as  follows:  "Mountains,  Seashore,  Rural  area. 
Small  city.  Suburbs,  Large  city,  Somewhere 
else?" 

5.  In  this  country,  which  one  of  these  do 
you  think  is  the  m.ost  pressing  problem  con- 
nected with  our  natural  surroundings? 

Respondents  were  shown  a  card  which  read 
as  follows:  "Air  pollution,  Water  pollution. 
Soil  erosion,  Wildlife  preservation  {birds  and 
animals),  Preservation  of  open  green  spaces. 
Pesticides   [chemicals  used  to  kill  insects)." 

6.  In  your  opinion  what  can  be  done  to 
correct  this  problem?  (Problem  chosen  In 
the  above  question) 

7.  Are  you  in  favor  of  setting  aside  more 
public  land  for  conservation  purposes  such 
as  national  parks,  unldlife  refuges,  bird  sanc- 
tuaries, and  so  forth,  or  not? 

Information  about  the  composition  and  de- 
sign of  the  sample  and  tables  of  sampling 
tolerances  to  have  in  mind  when  reading  the 
report  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  report. 

SOME    HIGHLIGHTS    OF    THE    STUDY 

Concern  About  Our  Natural  Surround- 
ings.— About  half  (51%)  of  all  persons  in- 
terviewed stated  that  they  are  "Deeply  con- 
cerned" about  the  effect  of  air  {xillutlon, 
water  pollution,  soil  erosion,  and  destruction 
of  wildlife  on  our  natural  surroundings. 
About  one-third  (35%)  said  they  are  "Some- 
what concerned"  about  the  problem  and 
twelve  per  cent  said  they  are  "Not  very  con- 
cerned." A  greater  proportion  (63% )  of  those 
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who  have  attended  college  than  of  those  with 
less  formal  education  are  deeply  concerned 
about  these  environmental  problems.  More 
of  the  men  (56%  V  than  of  the  women  (46%  ) 
said  they  were  deeply  concerned.  Also  more 
of  the  people  living  In  the  western  and  mid- 
western  states  than  of  those  In  the  East  or 
South  are  deeply  concerned. 

Willingness  To  Pay  Taxes  To  Improve  Our 
Natural  Surroundings. — When  those  Inter- 
viewed were  asked  aboiit  their  willingness  to 
pay  additional  taxes  to  Improve  our  natural 
surroundings,  almost  three  of  every  four  peo- 
ple interviewed  said  they  would  be  willing 
to  pay  something.  It  was  found  that  those 
who  had  said  they  were  "Deeply  concerned" 
about  our  environmental  problems  were  will- 
ing to  pay  more  In  taxes  to  help  solve  the 
problems  than  those  whq  did  not  express  as 
much  concern. 

The  Most  Pressing  Environmental  Prob- 
lem.— When  those  Interviewed  were  shown  a 
list  of  problems  affecting  the  environment 
and  asked  which  one  they  consider  most 
pressing,  replies  divided  as  follows: 

,  Percent 

Air  pollution I. 36 

Water   pollution 32 

Pesticides    (chemicals   used   to   kill   In- 
sects)         7 

Preservation  of  open  green  spaces 6 

WUdllfe       preservation        (birds       and 

animals)    5 

Soil  erosion 4 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  cities  of  over  1,000,000  In  population  55 
per   cent   said    air   pollution   was    the   most 
pressing   problem   while   only    twenty-three 
per  cent  of  those  .in  small  communities  and 
rural  areas  gave  this  answer.  Preservation  of 
wildlife  was  of  greater  concern  to  people  In 
rural  areas  than  to  those  In  the  urban  areas. 
Those   Interviewed   were   also   asked   what 
they  think  can  be  done  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem chosen  as  most  pressing.  Results  were 
.as  follows: 
Problem  and  most  frequently  mentioned 
corrective  action 

Air  pollution:  Find  way  to  control  auto 
exhaust.  Control  of  chemical  and  industrial 
wastes.  Provide  filters,  smoke  control  devices. 

Water  poUutlon:  Stop  industrial  pollution. 
Enforce  present  laws,  pass  new  legislation. 

Soil  erosion:  Plant  or  maintain  vegetation. 
Use  proper  agriculture  methods. 

Wildlife  preservation:  Enforce  game  laws. 
Reduce  hunting.  Establish  wildlife  reserves, 
parks. 

Preservation  of  open  green  spaces:  Set 
aside  land  for  parks,  forests.  Better  zoning. 

Pesticides:  Use  different.  Improved  pesti- 
cides. Governmen>t  controls,  laws. 

Will  It  Be  Necessary  To  Limit  Human  Pop- 
ulation?— The  U.S.  public  is  evenly  divided 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  will,  at  some  time,  be 
necesary  to  limit  human  population  If  our 
present  living  standards  are  to  be  main- 
tained. Younger  adults,  those  who  have  at- 
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tended  college,  and  those  In  the  upper  in- 
come brackets  are  more  Inclined  to  consider 
limitation  of  human  population  necessary 
than  other  groups. 

Areas  Thought  Most  Pleasant  As  A  Place 
To  Live — If  a  pleasant  place  to  live  were  the 
principal  consideration  infiuencing  the  pub- 
lic there  would  be  a  marked  reversal  of  the 
trend  away  from  rural  areas.  Those  inter- 
viewed were  shown  the  following  list  of  areas 
and  asked  which  of  them  they  think  would 
be  most  pleasant  as  places  to  live.  Results 
divided  as  follows: 

^  Percent 

Rural   area 30 

Small    city -.. —  -     25 

Suburbs 1 18 

Mountains    15 

Seashore   9 

Large  dty 6 

Other A 1 

Analyses  by  size  of  community  show  that 
many  big  city  dwellers  have  a  yearning  for 
smaller  places  and  those  in  rural  Eireas  have 
no  yen  for  the  big  city. 

Should  More  Land  Be  Set  Aside  For  Con- 
servation Purposes? — Three  of  every  four 
people  interviewed  favor  setting  aside  more 
public  land  for  conservation  purposes  such 
as  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  bird  sanc- 
tuaries, etc.  Young  people,  those  who  have 
states  are  more  inclined  to  this  view  than 
attended  college,  and  those  In  the  eastern 
other  segments  of  the  population. 


The  question:  You  may  have  heard  or  read  claims  that  our  natural  surroundings  are  being  spoiled  by  air  pollution,  water  gollution,  soil  erosion,  destruction  of  wildlife  and  so  forth.  How  concerned 

are  you  about  this— deeply  concerned,  somewhat  concerned,  or  not  very  concerned? 


Percent 

Number 
of  inter- 
views 

\ 

Percent 

Some- 
Deeply          what     Not  very 
concerned  concerned  concerned 

No 
opinion 

Total 

Some- 
Deeply          what     Not  very 
concerned  concerned  concerned 

No 
opinion 

Total 

Number 
ot  inter- 
views 

National  results 

51 

35 

31 
38 

41 
38 
28 

32 
37 

34 

34 
38 

12 

10 
14 

7 

10 
16 

6 

10 
20 

8 
8 

2 

3 
2 

1 
2 
4 

'I 
7 

0 

1 

lOO 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

1,503 

744 
759 

403 
476 
605 

395 
748 
352 

449 
336 

By  annual  family  income- 
Continued 

$5,000  to  $6,999 

Under  $5,000 

55 
41 

51 
52 
55 
52 
46 

46 
56 

44 
59 

35 
34 

r 

36 
35 
35 
31 
37 

38 
34 
36 
31 

8 
20 

8 
11 

9 
16 
14 

12 
9 
16 
10 

2 

5 

5 
2 

1 

1 
3 

4 

1 

4 

(') 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

By  sex: 

Men 

56 

46 

51 
SO 

237 
463 

By  age: 

21  to  34  years 

35  to  49  years 

(Undesignated.  18  ) 
By  size  of  community: 

1,000,000  and  over 

250,000  to  999,999 

50,000  to  249,999 

2  500  to  49,999 

277 

50  years  and  older 

(Undesignated,  19.) 
By  education: 

College    

High  school 

52 

62 
62 

296 

235 
233 

Under  2,500.. 

462 

By  region  ot  country: 

East 

Midwest 

South 

West 

Grade  school 

39 

425 

(Undesignated.  8.) 
By  annual  family  income: 

$10,000  and  over 

J7,000  to  J9,999 

58 
53 

400 
428 
250 

>  Less  than  half  of  1  percent. 


WILLINGNESS  TO  PAY  TAXES  TO  ll«PROVE  NATURAL  SURROUNDINGS 


The  question:  How  much  would  you  be  willing  to  pay  each  year  in  additional  taxes  earmarked  to  Improve  our  natural  surroundings— a  small  amount  such  as  $10  or  less,  a  moderate  amount  such  as 

$50,  or  a  large  amount  such  as  $100  or  more? 


In  percent 

Small 
amount 

Moderate 
amount 

Large 
amount 

Nona 

Don't 
know 

Total 

of  inter- 
views 

National  results 

51 

18 

4 

9 

18 

100 

1,503 

In  percent 


By  sex: 

Men 

Women 

By  age: 

21  to  34  years 

35  to  49  years 

50  years  and  older.. 

Undesignated— 19.. 
By  education: 

College.. 

High  school 

Grade  school 

Undesignated— 8 


49 

21 

6 

9 

15 

53 

16 

2 

9 

20 

53 

25 

5 

5 

12 

52 

20 

3 

8 

17 

49 

13 

4 

12 

22 

45 

30 

12 

S 

C 

52 

20 

2 

9 

17 

54 

6 

1 

12 

27 

100 
100 

100 
lOO 
100 


100 
100 
100 


744 
759 

403 
476 
60S 


395 
748 
352 


Number 

Small    Moderate         Large  Don't  of  inter- 

amount      amount      amount      None      know       Total       views 


By  annual  family  Income: 

$10,000  and  over 

$7.(»0  to  $9,999 

$5,000  to  $6,999 

Under  $5,000 

Undesignated— 18 
By  size  of  community: 

1,000.000  and  over... 

250,000  to  999,999... 

50.000  to  249,999.... 

2,500  to  49,999 

Under  2,500 

By  region  of  country: 

East 

Midwest. 

South 

West 


45 
52 
59 
52 


52 
43 

53 
49 
56 

49 
56 
51 

47 


28 
20 
15 
10 


19 
28 

16 
18 
13 

17 
19 
15 
24 


10  6 

3^  10 

2  8 

1  11 


11  100 

15  100 

16  too 
26  100 


4 
8 
12 
12 
9 

9 
11 
6 
9 


20 
15 
17 
17 
20 

19 
11 
25 
17 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 


449 
336 
237 
463 


277- 
296 
235 
233 
462 

425 
400 
428 

250 
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THE  MOST  PRESSING  ENVIRONMCNTAL  PROBLEM 
The  q^stion:  In  this  country,  which  one  of  these  (Respondent  shown  card)  do  you  think  is  the  most  pressing  problem  connected  with  our  natural  surroundings? 

|ln  percent! 


Air  pollution 
Water  pollution 
Pesticides  (chemicals 
Preservation  of  open  grei 
Wildlife  preservation  (bir 


;  us<  i 


Note:  Undesignated,  1! 
Tlw  questk  i 


Air  pollution  

Water  pollfttio'n 

Pesticides  (ctiemicals  us* 
Preservation  of  open  gree 
Wildlife  preservation  (bin 

Soil  erosion 

Don't  krww 


Total 

Number  of  interviews. 

Undesignated 


The  questioi 


Air  pollution  

Water  pollution 

Pesticides  (chemicals  used 
Preservation  of  open  greei 
Wildlife  preservation  (bird 

Soil  erosion 

Don't  know 


Total 

Number  of  interviews. 


Following    the 
Immediately 
heading:      "The 
mental    Problem, 
asked    the 
to  the  problem 

In  your  opinion 
red  this  problem? 

The  following 

Aii 


sm  >ke 


Find  way  to  control 
Control     of 

wastes    

Provide  filters 
Enforce  present  laWs 

latlon 

Careful    study. 
Do  away  with  gasAllne 
Control  burning  oi 
Move   Industry   to 
Educate   the    publ^ 
Other    answers 
Don't    know-- 


Total »  ... 

'  Total  exceeds 
sponses. 

Number  of  interviews:  538. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Na- 
tional 
results 


By  sex 


By  age 


Men 


Wo-  21  to  34  35  to  49    50  years 
men      years      years  and 


older 


to  kill  insects). 

n  spaces 

sand  animals)... 


36 
32 

7 
6 
5 


33 

36 

6 

4 

6 


40 

27 

8 

7 

4 


42 
32 

3 
7 
6 


39 
32 

6 
7 
4 


31 

31 

11 

4 

5 


Na- 

tnnal 

results 


By  sex 


By  age 


Wo-   21  to  34   35  to  49    50  years 
Men        men      years      years  and 

older 


Soil  erosion... 4  6  3  2 

Don't  know 10  9  11  g 

Total 100  100  100  100 

Number  of  interviews 1,503  744  759  403 


6 
12 


100 
476 


100 
60S 


i:  In  this  country,  which  orM  of  these  (Respondent  shown  card)  do  you  think  1$  the  moat  pressing  problem  connected  with  our  natural  surroundings? 

(In  percent) 


By  education 


By  annual  family  income 


College 


High 
school 


Grade 
school 


$10,000 
and  over 


$7,000  to 
»,999 


$5,000  to 
$6,999 


Under 
$5,000 


to  kill  insects). 

spaces  

;  and  animals).. 


40 
34 
5 
8 
4 
3 
6 


39 
31 
8 
5 
5 
4 
8 


29 
31 
7 
4 
7 
5 
17 


42 
32 
6 
9 
3 
3 
5 


42 
32 
7 
5 
5 
1 
8 


36 

28 

33 

30 

6 

8 

S 

3 

7 

7 

5 

7 

8 

17 

100 
(395) 


100 
(748) 


100 
(352) 


100 
(M9) 


100 
(336) 


100 
(237) 


100 
(463) 
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:  In  this  country,  which  one  of  these  (Respondent  shown  card)  do  you  think  is  the  most  pressing  problem  connected  with  our  natural  surroundings? 


By  size  of  community 


By  region  of  country 


1.000.000 
and  over 


250,000  to 
999,999 


50,000  to 
249.999 


2,500  to 
49.999 


Under  2.500 


East 


Midwest 


South 


West 


to  kill  insects). 

spaces 

and  animals).. 


Percent 
55 
22 
6 
6 
1 
2 
8 


Percent 
41 
33 
5 
5 
3 
4 
9 


Percent 

41 

32 

5 

5 

3 

4 

10 


Percent 

29 

34 

8 

8 

6 

4 

11 


Percent 
23 
34 
10 

6 
10 

5 
12 


Percent 

43 

31 

5 

6 

3 

2 

10 


Percent 
34 
38 
6 
5 
5 
4 
8 


Percent 

26 

30 

10 

6 

7 

6 

15 


Percent 
47 
24 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 


100 
277 


100 
296 


too 

235 


100 
233 


100 
462 


100 
425 


100 
400 


100 
428 


100 
250 


What  public  would  do  to  correct 
environmental  problems 

c  uestion   reported    on   the 

precsding    pages    under    the 

Host     Pressing     Environ- 

those    Interviewed    were 

following   question   with   respect 

cliosen  as  most  pressing; 

what  can  be  done  to  cor- 


tpbles  summarize   replies: 
pollution 


Percent 

auto  exhaust 24 

chen^cal     and     Industrial 


control  devices 

or  pass  new  legis- 


research. 


engine 

rubbish  or  garbage, 
the  suburbs 


17 
16 

10 
7 
6 
3 
2 
1 
3 

31 


1)0 


120 

%  due  to  multiple  re- 


Verbatlm  examples  of  answers  concerning 
what  might  be  done  to  prevent  air  pollution 
include: 

"More  federal  money  put  into  this  prob- 
lem." 

"Get  in  a  specialist  and  see  what  he  could 
do  to  get  it  corrected." 

"Move  some  of  the  industry  to  the  sub- 
urbs instead  of  in  the  city." 

"Maybe  if  they  would  take  some  of  these 
chemical  places  way  out." 

"If  there  was  some  way  they  could  con- 
trol filtering  and  doing  away  with  gases  if 
possible." 

"Education  of  the  general  public.  Tax  ac- 
cording to  displacement  of  the  engine  in- 
stead of  weight  of  cars.  Industry  tax  rebate 
to  encourage  new  equipment." 

""Stricter  control  and  very  heavy  fines  on 
offenders — especially  large  corporations." 

"Industry's  the  guiltiest.  Open  burning 
should  be  stopped  by  individuals.  Perhaps  a 
control  center  could  tell  us  proper  air  cur- 
rents to  burn  in." 

"Quit  burning  old  cars — put  things  on  cars 
to  stop  the  gas  pollution." 

"I  wonder  if  they  couldn't  have  an  airplane 
go  over  and  fumigate  everyplace." 

"Get  after  those  technical  facilities  that 
cause  this  in  cities  primarily." 

"Leave  it  up  to  some  government  official 
with  that  knowledge." 

"Apply  the  same  sort  of  policy  here  as  has 


s 


been  applied  to  problems  of  national  de- 
fense— sponsored  research,  an  educational 
element." 

"Let  the  government  get  more  involved  in 
finding  the  solutions." 

"Through  the  federal  government — by 
spending  money.  Make  a  study  of  it." 

"The  present  laws  regarding  air  pollution 
should  be  enforced." 

"I  think  it's  pretty  much  up  to  the  state 
to  make  and  enforce  legislation  to  take  care 
of  it.  Make  whoever  is  causing  this  to  pay 
out  of  the  pocket  for  whatever  they're  con- 
tributing. Each  one  should  take  care  of  what- 
ever he's  causing." 

"Electric  cars  for  less  pollution." 

"Hurry  up  and  put  on  the  market  new  cars 
that  go  gasless:  no  pollution  from  cars  would 
help." 

"They  telk  about  these  new  cars  which 
wouldn't  have  much  exhaust.  That  would  be 
one  thing.  I've  also  heard  that  industry  could 
do  something  different  if  they  wanted  to." 

"Really  I  think  the  auto  manufacturers 
must  do  something  about  it.  We'll  have  to 
pay  dearly  for  It.  It's  up  to  the  auto  makers. " 

"Find  means  of  eliminating  the  poisons 
going  up  in  the  air.  like  burning  garbage, 
gasoline  fumes." 

"Get  rid  of  cars  and  do  something  about 
airplane  fumes." 

■Take  care  of  the  earth  first  and  the  moon 
second." 
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"Well  probably  have  to  start  putting  fac- 
tories way  out  into  the  suburban  areas.  Not 
allow  new  buildings  that  would  pollute  air 
to  build  in  cities." 

"New  highways  to  eliminate  truck  traffic 
in  communities." 

"Start  new  cities  where  there  is  land." 

"Close  down  places  which  do  not  make  an 
honest  effort  to  correct  air  pollution." 

"Educate  people  not  to  pollute  and  respect 
all  forms  of  anti-pollution  requests." 

"Cut  out  all  the  automobiles  and  go  back 
to  horses  and  buggies." 

"More  chemical  research  to  eliminate  by- 
products of  the  combustion  process." 

"Stopping  or  doing  away  with  carbon 
monoxide  ga&  in  cars." 

"Be  more  careful  the  way  they  use  chemi- 
cals and  gases  and  what  you  have  that  cre- 
ates all  this." 

"They  should  find  out  something  about  it. 
The  automobiles  and  the  sewage  Is  terrible." 

The  question:  In  your  opinion  what  can 
be  done  to  correct  this  problem? 

Water  pollution 

Percent 

Stop  industrial  pollution.. 26 

Enforce  present  laws,  pass  new  legisla- 
tion    23 

Keep  sewage  out  of  water 12 

Individuals  should  be  more  careful 8 

Careful  study,  research 5 

Sewage  conversion  plants 5' 

Educate  the  public 3 

Chemically  purify  the  watei" 3 

Use  filters 2 

Other  answers 2 

Don't   know 27 

Total ' 118 

>  Total  exceeds  100  percent  due  to  multiple 
responses. 

Number  of  interviews:  475. 
Verbatim  examples  of  answers  concerning 
what  might  be  done  to  prevent  water  pollu- 
tion Include: 

"Every  city  and  town  should  have  sewage 
conversion  plants;  also  laws  for  factories  to 
quit  dumping  in  rivers." 

Find  another  way  to  get  rid  of  the  scrape 
from  the  factories." 

"Correct  industrial  waste  being  dumped 
into  rivers  and  lakes.  Also  educate  the  farm- 
ers to  take  care  of  streams — insecticides  and 
so  forth  are  allowed  to  enter  them." 

"A  lot  taken  out  of  sea  water  so  that  it 
can  be  used  for  drinking — a  substitute." 

"Watch  fertilizer  and  application  of  herbi- 
cides and  pesticides  getting  Into  our  water 
supply." 

"The  only  thing  I  know  Is  to  spend  a  lot 
of  money  to  try  to  clean  up  the  rivers  and 
the  streams  ahd  then  restrict  the  use  of 
them." 

"Putting  responsibility  to  the  ones  who 
are  polluting  it." 

"Well  all  they  do  is  spend  money!  The  fac- 
tories should  clean  up  their  mess  and  use 
different  soap — no  detergent." 

"'They  should  do  something  to  keep  people 
from  throwing  things  In  the  water,  and  com- 
panies dumping  Junk  in  It." 

""Quit  dumping  all  these  sewers  In  the 
streams."  .^ 

"Give  industry  tax  incentive  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  pollution  dumped  into  streams 
and  force  cities  and  towns  to  cease  dumping 
raw  sewage  into  streams." 

"We  need  to  get  on  to  all  our  big  local 
plants  as  they  are  polluting  our  streams." 

"Stop  throwing  garbage  in  water — especial- 
ly factory  wastes.  Should  be  treated.  Gov- 
ernment should  induce,  not  force,  responsi- 
ble parties." 

"Stricter  law  enforcement  as  to  things  put 
into  the  water  by  factories.  Including  the 
packing  houses." 
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"Big  plants  should  not  dump  waste  In 
water  we  have  to  use." 

"Start  on  largest  amount — Industrial  pol- 
lution—and reduce  It  50%.  That's  what's 
killing  all  the  fish." 

"Put  medicine  in  the  water — chemicals." 

"Clean  up  areas  that  drsdn  Into  main  river. 
Stricter   enforcement   of  litter  laws." 

"All  government  Involved  should  bear  down 
on  those  polluting  our  waters." 

"Just  have  better  laws." 

"Quite  a  bit.  Complicated,  takes  a  lot  of 
money.  Government  control.  Federal  indus- 
try could  help." 

"That  would  have  to  be  attacked  on  many 
fronts.  Stricter  policing.  Well,  those  persons 
that  are  responsible  for  water  pollution  will 
have  to  be  pulled  up  on  a  shorter  leash." 

"Get  after  the  industries  and  have  more 
control  on  the  state  level.  Have  the  state 
control  it." 

"To  use  more  of  our  tax  money  for  this 
purpose  rather  than  war.  Clamp  down  on 
large  corporations  who  pollute  waters." 

"Put  teeth  in  the  law;  increase  fines  to  be 
stiff  enough  so  that  people  won't  throw  waste 
and  garbage  in  the  water." 

"Do  like  Sioux  City  has  done — build  the 
sewage  dlsp>o6al  plant.  These  small  towns  in 
Iowa  are  the  big  offenders." 

"More  educational  programs  to  direct  the 
people." 

"Experts  are  paid  to  do  this." 

"Curb  Industry's  use  of  it  or  make  them 
clean  It  up.  Sewer  facilities — Improve  the  pri- 
vate facilities;  some  of  them  are  Inadequate." 

"Have  a  committee  and  deeply  look  Into 
the  situation  and  correct  It." 

The  question:  In  your  opinion  what  can 
be  done  to  correct  this  problem? 

Soil  erosion 

Percent 

Plant  or  maintain  vegetation 27 

Proper  agriculture  methods 14 

Have  government  sponsored  program —  11 

Research,  new  methods  to  retain  soil —  7 

Other    answers 8 

Don't  know 37 

Total  > 104 

1  Total  exceeds  100%  due  to  multiple 
responses. 

Number  of  Interviews:  74. 

Verbatim  examples  of  answers  concerning 
what  might  be  done  to  prevent  soil  erosion 
include: 

"Let  the  soil  conservation  people  and  the 
county  take  care  of  the  Job." 

"Plant  grass,  trees,  shrubs  to  hold  soil." 

"Starting  with  the  soil— keep  It  In  good 
condition  and  other  things  will  be  helped." 

"'Work  on  this  more  than  they  have 
before." 

"Keep  the  land  planted.  Sow  or  plant 
trees." 

"Leave  more  of  our  hilly  land  covered  with 
grass  or  trees." 

"Plant  more  pastures." 

"Not  give  raises  to  public  officials  and  use 
It  for  conservation." 

"Sponsor  a  program  to  help  make  the  land 
richer  and  more  fertile." 

"Build  levees  or  such  every  so  often  to 
keep  soil  from  washing  away." 

"Tou  would  have  to  control  -all  streams 
that  overflow  and  do  damage.  Proper  planting 
of  vegetation  to  control  the  runoff." 

"I  think  problems  such  as  these  are  best 
taken  care  of  by  following  recommendations 
of  a  good  agriculture  college." 

"People  have  to  learn  to  take  care  of 
property." 

"I  work  with  soil  conservation,  erosion 
control — dam  the  creeks,  contour  plowing, 
cover  crops." 

"Sowing  grass  and  legumes." 

The  question:  In  your  opinion  what  can 
be  done  to  correct  this  problem? 
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Wildlife  preservation 

Percent 

Enforce  game  laws 40 

Reduce  hunting 26 

Establish  wildlife  reserves,  parka 20 

CJontrol  air  and  water  pollution.. _  7 

Other  answers 8 

Don't  know 1* 

Total'   117 

'Total  exceeds  100%  due  to  multiple  re- 
sponses. 

Number  of  Interviews:  76, 

Verbatim  examples  of  answers  concerning 
what  might  be  done  to  preserve  wildlife  In- 
clude: 

"Doing  a  pretty  good  Job  Growing  popula- 
tion causes  loss  of  birds  and  animals.  Better 
himtlng  controls  and  better  park  control — 
danger  of  unbalancing  nature  at  present 
time." 

"Stricter  enforcement  of  game  laws.  Con- 
trol over  snowmobiles." 

"Enforce  the  laws  such  as  hunting  and 
fishing." 

"Make  sure  game  wardens  enforce  the  law 
like  they  should." 

"More   enforcement    of   present   laws." 

"Keep  areas  for  this  purpose.  Have  wild- 
life reserves  wherever  possible." 

"Development  of  areas,  such  as  game  pre- 
serves." 

"Cut  down  on  hunting  and  amount  of 
tags  issued  Control  fishing  and  have  more 
reserves,  more  national  parks." 

"Set  aside  more  places  for  preservation  of 
wildlife  which  Is  becoming  scarce." 

"Shorter  hunting  season." 

"Be  more  careful — not  to  kill  too  numy." 

"We  can  prevent  forest  fires." 

"The  big  industry  leased  all  the  land,  so 
we  have  no  wildlife  to  enjoy.  Stop  this." 

The  question!  In  your  opinion  what  can 
be  done  to  corrpct  thU  problem? 

Preservati^m  of  open  green  spaces 

Percent 

Set  aside  land  for  parks,  forests 31 

Better  zoning —     31 

Limit  the  spread  of  commercialization..     11 

Other  answers * 

Don't  know 3" 

Total « 107 

'Total  exceeds  100%  due  to  multiple  re- 
sponses. 

Number  of  Interviews:  83. 

Verbatim  examples  of  answers  concerning 
what  might  be  done  to  preserve  open  green 
spaces  include: 

"They  should  set  aside  more  government 
property  for  national  parks  for  people  to  en- 
Joy  the  outdoors." 

""More  land  for  parks,  etc." 

'"More  state  and  federal  parks  and  reserva- 
tions maintained." 

"More  sewage  treatment,  better  treatment 
plants,  more  national  forests." 

"Could  give  us  more  parks  for  more  out- 
doors." 

"Create  more  parks  and  plant  more  trees. 
I  miss  the  forest  we  had  in  Germany." 

"Don't  ruin  the  countryside  by  building 
large  throughways.  Better  government  con- 
trol of  scenic  areas.  Don't  allow  conmierclal- 
Ization  of  them  and  keep  them  open  for  all 
citizens  to  enjoy." 

"Should  be  some  type  of  control  for  these 
Juak  heaps,  billboards,  and  the  ruination  In 
areas  by  industry  and  by  waste." 

"Better   planning,   better   zoning." 

"Limit  housing  developments  and  con- 
struction and  better  maintenance  of  It." 

"Limit  population." 

"Laws  are  restricted.  Pass  legislation  for 
parks  and  for  wildlife  reserves.  Air  and  water 
pollution  are  also  very  important.  Limit  ex- 
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panslon  of  cities  atid  making  parks  and  so 
forth."  ^ 

"Zoning." 

The  question:   It.  your  opinion  what  can 
be  done  to  correct  th-ia  problem? 
Pesticides 

Percent 

Use  different,  imprcved  pesticides 36 

Government   controls,   laws 18 

Use   with   discretlo* 14 

Stop  using  peetlcldfce 7 

Other    answers 6 

Don't  know I 31 


Total ' 


'  Total  exceeds 
sponses. 


102 

1^%  due  to  multiple  re- 


The  question:  It  hK  been 


aid  that  it  will,  at  some  time,  be  necessary  to  limit  the  human  population  (number  ot  people)  if  our  present  livini  standards  are  to  be  mainUined.  Do  you  think  this  will 

be  necessary  or  not? 


NatioMi  resutta: 

By  s«i: 

Men....'...'. 

Women 

Byaje: 

2l  to  34  years 

35  to  49  years. 

50  years  and  older.. 

Undesignated,  19 
By  education ; 

College 

Hijh  school 

Grade  school 

Undesignated,  8 


Rural  area.. 
Small  city.. 

Suburbs 

Mountains.. 

Seashore 

Large  city.. 

Other 

Don't  know. 


Total-' 

Number  of  Interviews. 


>  Less  than  one-half  of  1 
•  Totals  exceed  100 


Rural  area.. 
Small  city.. 

Suburbs 

Mountains.. 
Seashore. . . 
Large  city.. 

Other 

Don't  Know. 


Total! 

Number  of  interviews. 


Undesignated. 
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Number  of  interviews:    113. 

Verbatim  examples  of  answers  concern- 
ing what  might  be  done  to  prevent  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  peetlcldea  include: 

"Stronger  government  controls  over  pesti- 
cides. I  don't  use  It  on  this  piece  of  property. 
I'm  a  bird  feeder." 

"They  should  put  a  restriction  on  home 
owners  using  pesticides.  Government  con- 
trolled." 

"Laws  to  control  use  of  sprays  and  con- 
tent of  chemicals  such  as  DDT." 

"Programs  for  eradication  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture." 

"They  are  not  labeled  right.  They  are 
deadly  if  not  used  right.  They  are  improperly 
advertised  and  used  excessively.  The  gov- 
ernment should  regulate  usage." 

WILL  IT  BE  NECESSARY  TO  LIMIT  HUMAN  POPULATION? 
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"The  person  who  uses  pteetlcldee  should  try 
to  understand  the  usee  and  danger  of  these. 
Read  directions  and  use  carefully." 

"Be  careful  of  the  kinds  used,  so  there  Is 
no  harm  to  people  and  our  foods." 

"Stop  using  it." 

"The  sprays  and  the  fertilizers  wash  into 
the  rivers  and  kill  the  fish.  It's  overdone 
entirely.  Go  back  to  good  old  manure  for 
fertilizing." 

"Use  some  space  money  maybe  for  better 
sprays  and  powders." 

"Use  liquids  rather  than  dust — won't 
spread  so." 

"Try  to  find  other  ways  to  eliminate  pests." 

"Correct  pesticides  by  spraying  and  dust- 
ing." 


Percent 


Necessary 


Not 
necessary 


Don't 
know 


Number  of 
Total    interviews 


44 

47 
41 

55 
44 
36 


60 
45 
29 


43 

42 
45 

37 
43 
4« 


34 
44 

51 


13 

11 
14 

8 
13 
16 


6 
11 
20 


100       (1,503) 


f7tJi 


100 
100 

100 
100 
100 


(403) 
(476) 
(60S) 


100  (395 

100  (748' 

100  (352 


Percent 


Necessary 


Not 
necessary 


Don't 
know 


Number  of 
Total    Interviews 


By  annual  family  Income: 

$10,000  and  over 

$7,000  to  J9,999 

$5,000  to  $6,999 

Under  $5,000 

Undesignated,  18: 
By  size  of  community- 

1,000,000  and  over... 

250,000  to  999,999... 

50,000  to  249,999-... 

2,500  to  49.999 

Under  2,500 

By  regwn  of  country: 

East 

Midwest 

South 

West 


S3 
52 
41 
32 


SO 
48 
43 
42 
3> 

45 
44 
36 
54 


38 
39' 
45 
50 


36 

40 
46 
47 
47 

39 
47 
47 
39 


9 

9 

14 

18 


14 
12 
11 
11 
15 

16 
9 

17 
7 


100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 


(277) 
(296) 
(235) 
(233) 
(462) 


AREAS  THOUGHT  TO  BE  MOST  PLEASANT  AS  A  PLACE  TO  LIVE 
The  question:  Which  of  these  kinds  of  places  (respondent  shown  card)  would  you  find  most  pleasant  as  a  place  to  live? 


By  sex 


By  age 


National 

results 

(percent) 


Men 
(percent) 


Women 
(percent) 


21  to  34 

years 

(percent) 


35  to  49 

years 

(percent) 


50  years 
and  older 
(percent) 


30 
25 
18 
15 
9 
8 
1 
1 


30 
24 
17 
17 
10 
5 


30 
27 
19 
12 
9 
7 
1 
1 


27 
20 
16 
20 
11 
8 
1 
2 


32 
22 
22 
15 
U 
4 


30 

31 

17 

11 

6 

6 

I 

1 


105 
(1.503) 


104 
(744) 


106 
(759) 


105 
(403) 


107 
(476) 


103 
(605) 


percent 
percent  since  a  few  respondents  named  more  than  one  area. 

The  question :  Whk:h  of  these  kinds  of  places  (respondent  shown  card)  would  you  find  most  pleasant  as  a  place  to  live? 

|ln  percent) 


By  education 


By  annual  family  income 


College 


High 
school 


Grade 
school 


$10,000 
and  over 


$7,000  to 
$9,999 


$5,000  to 
$6,999 


Under 
$5,000 


20 
24 
18 
15 
19 

9 

1 

1 


31 
24 
20 
15 
8 
5 
1 
2 


as 

29 

14 
14 
3 
6 

0 

1 


23 
22 

23 
16 
17 
6 
1 
1 


31 

24 
19 
15 
7 
8 
0 
2 


32 

32 

23 

30 

14 

16 

17 

12 

9 

• 

1 

1 

107 
395 


106 
748 


103 
352 


109 
449 


106 
336 


103 
237 


103 
463 


18 


'  Totals  exceed  100  perce  t  since  a  few  respondents  named  more  than  1  area. 
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The  question:  Which  of  these  kinds  of  places  (respondent  shown  card)  would  you  hnd  most  pleasant  as  a  place  to  live? 

|ln  percent] 
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By 

size  of  community 

By 

region 

Df  country 

1.000,000 
and  over 

250,000 
to  999,999 

50,000 
to  249,999 

2.500 
to  49,999 

Under 
2,500 

East 

Midwest 

South 

West 

Rural  8r6i..... 

13 

14 

21 

27 

13 

15 

,       13 

1 

1 

16 
35 
22 
15 
11 

4 

1 

1     ^ 

20 
U 
11 
16 
8 
2 

n 

64 

16 
8 

15 
3 

1 

'I 

23 
16 
27 
14 
13 
9 

<■} 
2 

33 
30 
17 
11 

7 
6 

1 
0 

39 

27 

14 

14 

8 

5 

0 

1 

20 

Small  citv                                        - 

22 

32 

Suburbs 

Mountains 

Seashore 

Large  city 

28 

14 

13 

13 

-   10 
24 

Other ».... 

Don't  know 

1 

3 

Total' 

107 

105 

105 

roi 

108 

104 

105 

•    108 

103 

Number  of  interviews.. 

277 

296 

235 

233 

462 

425 

400 

428 

250 

>  Less  than  half  of  1  percent. 

i  Totals  exceed  100  percent  since  a  few  respondents  named  more  than  1  area. 

SHOULD  MORE  PUBLIC  LAND  BE  SET  ASIDE  FOR  CONSERVATION  PURPOSES? 
The  questun:  Are  you  in  favor  of  setting  aside  more  public  land  for  coiRervatwn  purposes  such  as  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  bird  sanctuaries,  and  so  forth,  or  not? 


National  results 

By  sex: 

Men 

Women 

By  age: 

21  to  34  years 

35  to  49  years 

50  years  and  older. 

Undesignated:  19 
By  education 

College— 

High  school 

Grade  school , 

Undesignated:  8. 


Yes 
Percent 

No 
Percent 

75 

19 

76 
74 

19 

19 

83 
76 
69 

13 
18 
24 

82 

78 
64 

15 
18 
26 

Don't 

know 

Percent 


Total 
Percent 


Number  of 
interviews 


3 
4 
10 


100 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


1,503 

744 
759 

403 
476 
605 


395 
748 
352 


Ym 

Percent 


No 

Percent 


OmI 

know 
Percent 


Total 
Percent 


Number  of 
interviews 


By  annual  family  income: 

$10,000  and  over 

$7,000  to  $9,999 

$5,000  to  16,999 

Under  $5,000 

Undesignated:  18. 
By  size  of  community: 

1,000,000  and  over... 

250,000  to  999,999  .. 

50,000  to  249,999.... 

2,500  to  49,999 

Under  2,500 

By  region  of  countty: 

East.. 

Midwest 

South 

West 


81 
81 
75 
66 


79 
78 
80 
78 
66 

82 
76 
68 
75 


16 
15 
18 
25 


15 
17 
16 
19 
25 

12 
20 
24 
21 


100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 


449 
336 
237 
463 


277 
296 
235 
233 
462 

425 
400 
428 
250 


TKCRNICAI,    APPENDICES 

Composition  of  the  sample 

KATIONAL 

Sex  of  respondent:  Percent 

Men    - 46.6 

Women   53.4 

Total    100.0 

Age  of  respondent :  ^== 

21  to  34  years 27.6 

35  to  49  years 32.2 

50  years  and  older 39.2 

Undesignated    1-0 

Total    100.0 

Eiducation  of  respondent:                         ===^ 
(College  (complete  and  incomplete)  -     22.  5 
High  school  (complete  and  incom- 
plete)          50.5 

Grade  school  or  no  schooling 26.8 

Undesignated    -       -2 

Totel    100.0 

Annual  family  Income:  === 

$10,000  and   over —  27.4 

$7,000   to  $9,999 22.5 

$5,000   to  $6,999 16.  1 

$3,000   to  $4,999 13.2 

Under    $3,000 19.5 

Undesignated    1.3 

Total    100.0' 

Size  of  community:  ^== 

1,000,000  and  over,  including  lu-ban 

fringe    19-3 

250,000  to  999,999,  including  urban 

fringe    20.1 

50,000  to  249,000,  Including  urban 

fringe    — 15.8 

2,500   to  49,999 15.0 

Under    2,500 29.8 

Total    - -^—  100.0 


BECION     OF     COTTNTRT 

East:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  District  of 
Columbia   29.6 

Midwest:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Missouri 26.8 

South:  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Louisiana 27.3 

West:  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  California,  Washington,  (Ore- 
gon. Alaska,  Hawaii 16.3 

Total   - 100.0 

Note. — Allowance  for  persons  not  at  home 
was  made  by  means  of  a  "tlmes-at-home" 
technique  rather  than  by  "call-backs."  Either 
procedure  is  a  standard  method  for  reducing 
the  sample  bias  that  would  otherwise  result 
from  under-representatlon  in  the  sample  of 
persons  who  are  dlflBcult  to  find  at  home. 
All  results  reported  including  the  composi- 
tion of  the  sample  are  based  on  data  In 
which  a  "times-at-home"  weighting  has 
been  Incorporated.  The  actual  number  of  in- 
terviews made  for  various  population  groups 
are  reported  in  the  findings. 

DESIGN    OP    THE    SAMPLE 

The  design  of  the  sample  is  that  of  a  repli- 
cated probability  sample  down  to  the  block 
level  in  the  case  of  urban  areas,  and  to  seg- 
ments of  townships  in  the  case  of  rural  areas. 

After  stratifying  the  nation  geographically 
and  by  size  of  community  In  order  to  insure 
conformity  of  the  sample  with  the  latest 
available  estimate  of  the  Census  Bureau  of 


the  dlstributlMi  of  the  adult  population, 
sampling  locations  or  areas  were  selected 
on  a  strictly  random  basis.  The  interviewers 
had  no  choice  whatsoever  concerning  the 
part  of  the  city  or  county  in  which  they 
conducted  their  Interviews. 

Interviewers  were  given  maps  of  the  area 
to  which  they  were  assigned,  with  a  starting 
point  indicated,  and  required  to  follow  a 
specified  direction.  At  each  occupied  dwelling 
unit.  Interviewers  were  instructed  to  select 
respondents  by  following  a  prescribed  sys- 
tematic method  and  by  a  male-female  as- 
signment. This  procedure  was  followed  until 
the  assigned  number  of  interviews  was  com- 
pleted. 

Since  this  sampling  procedure  is  designed 
to  produce  a  sample  which  approximates  the 
adult  civilian  population  (21  and  older)  liv- 
ing in  private  households  in  the  United  States 
(that  is,  excluding  those  in  prisons  and  hos- 
pitals, hotels,  religious  and  educational  In- 
stitutions, and  on  military  reservations) ,  the 
survey  results  can  be  applied  to  this  papu- 
lation for  the  purpose  of  projecting  per- 
centages into  nvimber  of  people.  The  manner 
In  which  the  sample  is  drawn  also  produces 
a  sample  which  approximates  the  population 
of  private  households  in  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  survey  results  can  also  be  pro- 
jected In  terms  of  number  of  households 
when  appropriate. 

SAMPLING    TOLERANCES 

In  interpreting  survey  results,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  sample  surveys  are 
subject  to  sampling  error,  that  is,  the  extent 
to  which  the  results  may  differ  from  what 
would  be  obtained  If  the  whole  papulation 
surveyed  had  been  Interviewed.  The  size  of 
such  sampling  errors  depends  largely  on  the 
number  of  interviews. 

The  following  tables  may  be  used  In  esti- 
mating the  sampling  error  of  any  percentage 
in  this  report.  The  computed  allowances  have 
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taken  Into  accouiit  the  effect  of  the  sample 
design  upon  sampling  error.  They  may  be 
Interpreted  as  Indicating  the  range  (plus  or 
minus  the  figure  shown)  within  which  the 
results  of  repeategd  samplings  in  the  same 
be  expected  to  vary,  95  per 


time  period  could 


RECOMMENDED  ALLOWANCE  FOR  SAMPLING  ERROR  OF  A  PERCENTAGE 
II  n  (wrcentige  points  (it  95  in  100  confidence  level))  • 


Percentages  near  10. 
Percentages  near  20. 
Percental  near  30. 
Percentages  near  40. . 
Percentages  near  50.. 
Percentages  near  60.. 
Percentages  near  70.. 
Percentages  near  80.. 
Percentages  near  90.. 


The  table  would 
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cent  of  the  time,  assuming  the  aame  sampling 
procedure,  the  same  Interviewers,  and  the 
same  questionnaire. 

The  first  table  shows  how  much  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  sampling  error  of  a 
percentage: 


Simple  size 


1,500        1,000 


400 


200 


100 


>  The  chances  are  95  In  1 10  that  the  sampling  error  is  not  larger  than  the  figures  shown. 


be  used  In  the  following 
numner:  Let  us  s^  a  reported  percentage  Is 
33  tOT  a^ioup  whl:h  Includes  1500  respond- 
ents. Thca.  we  go  to  row  "percentages  near 
30"  In  the  table  anid  go  across  to  the  column 
headed  "1600."  Th^  number  at  this  point  Is 
3.  which  means  th^t  the  33  percent  obtained 
In  the  sample  Is  siibject  to  a  sampling  error 
of  plus  or  minus  $  points.  Another  way  of 
saying  It  Is  that  vfery  probably  (95  chances 
out  of  100)  the  average  of  repeated  samplings 
would  be  somewhepe  between  30  and  36,  with 
the  most  likely  fig»re  the  33  obtained. 

In  comparing  sutvey  results  in  two  sam- 
ples, such  as,  for  ekample.  men  and  women, 
the  question  arlsei  as  to  how  large  must  a 
difference  between  them  be  before  one  can 
be  reasonably  suri  that  It  reflects  a  real 
difference.  In  the  fables  below,  the  number 
of  points  which  mijst  be  allowed  for  In  such 
comparisons  Is  Indicated. 

Two  tables  are  arovlded.  One  is  for  per- 
centages near  20  ^r  80;  the  other  for  per- 
centages near  50.  Pqr  percentages  In  between, 
the  error  to  be  allowed  for  Is  between  that 
shown  la  the  two  ta  ales : 

RECOMMENDED  AL:.0WAN(  IE  FOR  SAMPLING  ERROR  OF  THE 


Dl  'FERENCE 


|ln  percentage  points  ( 
TABLE  A.-PERCENTAGES 


95  In  100  confidence  level))  ■ 
«EAR  20  OR  PERCENTAGES  NEAR 


Size  of  sample: 

750 

600 

400 

200 


TABLE  B.— I 


Size  of  sample 

750 

600 

400 

200 


'  The  chances  are  95  In  _ 
arger  than  the  figures  showr 


Here   Is   an 

would  be  used:  Let 
of  men  respond  a 
cent  of  women 
difference  of   10 
them.  Can  we  say 
the  10-polnt 


example 


reepK  ind 


difference 


ence  between  men  and  women  on  the  ques- 
tion? The  sample  contains  approximately  750 
men  and  750  women. 

Since  the  percentages  are  near  50,  we  con- 
sult Table  B,  and  since  the  two  samples  are 
about  750  persons  each,  we  look  for  the 
number  In  the  column  headed  "760"  which 
Is  also  In  the  row  designated  "750."  We  find 
the  number  6  here.  This  means  that  the  al- 
lowance for  error  should  be  6  points,  and 
that  In  concluding  that  the  percentage 
among  men  Is  somewhere  between  4  and  16 
points  higher  than  the  percentage  among 
women  we  should  be  wrong  only  about  5 
per  cent  of  the  time.  In  other  words,  we 
can  conclude  with  considerable  confidence 
that  a  difference  exists  In  the  direction  ob- 
served and  that  it  amounts  to  at  least  4  per- 
centage points. 

If,  In  another  case,  men's  responses 
amount  to  22  per  cent,  say,  and  women's  24 
per  cent,  we  consult  Table  A  because  these 
percentages  are  near  20.  We  look  In  the 
column  headed  "750"  and  see  that  the  num- 
ber Is  5.  Obviously,  then,  the  2-polnt  differ- 
ence Is  Inconclusive. 


LAKE  ERIE 


Size  of  sample 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF   BCICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 
750        600        400  200  .,     „ 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted 

to  give  my  very  strong  support  to  the 

5 amendments  proposed  by  the  gentlemen 

I         I j from  Illinois.  This  amendment  parallels 

8         8         8 io  very  closely  the  legislation  which  I  in- 

.  troduced  last  year.  The  problems  of  pol- 

PEfCENTAGES  NEAR  50  lution  in  the  Great  Lakes  have  been  one 

of  my  central  concerns  since  I  came  to 

sue  of  simple  '^®  Congress.  I  have  been  in  continuous 

contact  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  de- 

750       600      400        200  manding  that  the  dumping  of  polluted 

materials  into  Lake  Erie  be  halted  at 
once.  Although  the  responses  I  received 

7 7 from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  have  been 

I         8 8'::::;::     poUte  and  they  have  assured  me  of  their 

'"        "'        '''         '^     willingness  to  "cooperate  whenever  pos- 

. sible,"  the  dumping  of  polluted  material 

1 »  that  the  sampling  error  is  not     has  not  stopped.  Apparently  assurances 

of  good  will  have  little  effect  on  final 

of  how  the   tables     policy. 

us  say  that  50  per  cent         I  very  strongly  feel  that  the  Congress 

i«rtaln  way  and  40  per     must  take  affirmative  action  now.  After 

that  way  also,  for  a     years  of  attempting  to  halt  the  dumping 

percentage  points  between     of  polluted   materials   through   persua- 

^ith  any  assurance  that     sion,  it  appears  that  only  forceful  legis- 

reflects  a  real  differ-     lation  can  correct  the  problem 
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Certainly  Lake  Erie  is  among  the  most 
seriously  polluted  bodies  of  water  in  the 
world  today.  What  was  once  a  tremen- 
dous fishing  ground  Is  now  nearly  devoid 
of  fish  life.  What  were  once  beautiful  "^ 
beaches  have  now  laeen  taken  over  by 
slime  and  refuse  and  grtissy  growths. 
There  has  been  talk  about  the  problem 
for  years,  both  here  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  in  hundreds  of  meetings  in  the 
Lake  Erie  States.  The  time  for  talk  is 
over.  The  time  for  action  is  now.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  Lake  Erie  de- 
teriorates any  further.  We  cannot  afford 
to  wait  imtil  the  pollution  levels  in  the 
other  Great  Lakes  reach  the  deplorable 
lev§l  of  Lake  Erie. 

There  is  simply  no  excuse  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  willfully  participate  in  the 
further  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In 
<jl967,  more  than  5.5  million  cubic  yards 
of  dredged,  polluted  materials  were 
dumped  in  Lake  Erie  by  the  Government 
or  by  private  firms  imder  Government 
contract.  That  amount  increased  in  1968. 
We  cannot  tolerate  a  situation  by  which 
the  Government  continually  ignores  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation  and  the  na- 
tional commitment  to  halt  water  pollu- 
tion. 

It  would  be  two-faced  for  this  Congress 
to  impose  strict  regulations  and  respon- 
sibilities on  private  firms  polluting  our 
waters  while  refusing  to  accept  equal  re- 
sponsibility for  Government  actions. 

The  stoppage  of  Government  dumping 
of  dredged  materials  will  not.  of  course, 
solve  the  entire  problem.  But  it  will  be  a 
significant  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
will  illustrate  for  once  and  for  all  that 
there  is  a  national  commitment  to  clean 
up  our  waters. 

Clean  water  is  essential  to  continued 
growth  and  well-being  of  the  Nation. 
There  has  never  been  a  better  opporta- 
nity  for  the  Congress  to  recognize  the  re- 
sponsibility for  assuring  that  future. 

I  support  this  amendment  and  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  approve  it. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  BUDGET: 
MORE    OF   THE   SAME 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NXW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  3 
months  of  waiting,  Congress  has  at  last 
been  given  a  glimpse  of  President  Nixon's 
recommended  budget  priorities  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  The  priorities  em- 
bodied in  the  revised  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  leave  little  doubt  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  no  plans  for  effecting 
.the  drastic  reordering  of  our  national 
priorities  that  is  so  urgently  needed. 
Rather,  the  President's  message  indicates 
the  administration  intends  to  pursue  a 
status,  quo  course  that  continues  to  allo- 
cate billions  to  the  Pentagon  and  econo- 
mizes on  already  inadequate  domestic 
programs. 

The  President's  revised  budget  pro- 
vides no  relief  for  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans now  suffering  from  poverty  and  in- 
adequate employment,  housing  and  edu- 
cational opportunities ;  indeed,  the  Presl- 
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dent's  recommendations  provide  no  relief 
for  those  most  affected  by  inflation — the 
aged  and  others  dependent  on  fixed  pay- 
ments and  benefits.  In  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposes  to  take  away  from 
the  elderly  $1  billion  in  social  security 
benefits.  President  Johnson's  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  had  proposed  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits,  effective  January  1.  1970. 
The  Nixon  administration's  budget  re- 
duces the  increase  to  7  percent  effective 
February  1,  1970. 

While  President  Nixon  has  recom- 
mended a  significant  reduction  in  the 
rise  in  social  security  payments  proposed 
by  the  Johnson  administration,  reduc- 
tions in  the  Pentagon's  budget  are  scant 
and  illusory.  In  the  face  of  cuts  in  nearly 
every  domestic  program,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's budget,  nevertheless,  calls 
for  an  increase  in  non-Vietnam  military 
spending  of  about  $6  billion. 

As  economists  have  pointed  out,  the 
greatest  cause  of  our  inflationary  prob- 
lems is  increased  military  spending.  Yet, 
the  revised  budget  totally  ignores  that 
fact.  Instead  the  administration  has  de- 
cided to  economize  on  domestic  pro- 
grams, and  concurrently,  to  pour  more 
billions  in  non-Vietnam  expenditures 
into  the  coffers  of  the  military-industrial 
complex.  The  budget  recommendations 
will  only  aggravate  the  crisis  in  the  cities 
and,  additionally,  will  fail  to  curb  the 
inflation  which  will  only  be  significantly 
reduced  by  the  prompt  termination  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  large  cuts  in 
military  spending. 

I  want  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  coliunn  by  Joseph  Kraft  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  April 
15.  Mr.  Kraft's  cogent  analysis  of  the 
real  effects  of  President  Nixon's  budget- 
ary proposals  emphasizes  the  need  for 
Congress  independently  to  fashion  a 
budget  which  gives  first  priority  to  our 
domestic  needs,  and  which  attacks  infla- 
tion at  its  real  course,  namely,  increased 
military  spending.  Congress  should  take 
seriously  its  own  responsibility  to  estab- 
lish budgetary  priorities  that  reflect  our 
urgent  domestic  crisis: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  15,  1969] 
GOP  No  BETTER  Than  Johnson  at  Curbing 
Defense  Spending 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Hard-nosed  antl-lnflatlonary  Republican 
skinflints  turn  out  to  be  no  better  at  con- 
trolling defense  spending  than  the  unbut- 
toned loose  livers  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration. That  Is  the  basic  message  of  the 
revised  1970  budget  now  being  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Accordingly,  even  sophisticated  men  with 
an  aversion  to  the  indiscriminate  must  now 
consider  the  possibility  that  the  only  way  to 
control  defense  spending  is  through  the  fa- 
vorite crudity  of  the  Congressional  conserva- 
tives. That  Is  by  putting  an  arbitrary  celling 
on  defense  spending  for  next  year. 

The  Nixon  budgetary  revisions  offer  a  par- 
ticularly good  measure  of  Just  how  mon- 
strous the  defense  spending  monster  really  Is. 
For  It  is  possible  to  compart  directly  cuts 
made  in  nondefense  projects  as  against  cuts 
made  In  military  spending. 

On  the  non-defense  side,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  recommended  cuts  of  $2.9 
billion — which  is  nearly  three  times  what  Is 
coming  out  of  the  defense  hide.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  non-defense  cuts  raise  serious 
questions  of  equity,  while  others  raise  politi- 
cal risks. 
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Old  people,  for  example,  are  probably  the 
principal  victims  of  the  Inflation  the  present 
budgetary  cuts  are  supposed  to  arrest.  But 
one  of  the  major  cuts  now  recommended 
comes  from  a  reduction  in  the  scheduled  rise 
In  Social  Security  payments. 

Substantial  reductions  are  also  recom- 
mended for  the  Depwrtments  of  Agriculture 
and  Transportation.  These  cuts  will  adversely 
affect  two  of  the  most  f>otent  political  forces 
in  the  country — the  farmers  and  the  road- 
builders. 

Set  against  the  suggested  cuts  In  non- 
defense  spending,  the  effort  to  make  econ- 
omies In  the  military  field  Is  pathetic.  A  little 
less  than  half  the  $1.1  billion  cut  recom- 
mended in  military  expenses  Is  real.  The  big- 
gest chunk — an  estimated  $600  million- 
comes  from  a  reduction  in  B-52  sorties  flown 
In  Vietnam  that  will  be  very  difficult  to  sus- 
tain. 

Left  Intact  in  the  defense  budget  are  a 
vast  range  of  dubious  expenditures  that 
were  In  fact  sharply  questioned  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  in  the  course  of  the  most 
recent  review  of  military  spending.  Billions, 
for  example,  are  spent  on  dlesel  submarines 
that  do  not  serve  to  meet  any  conceivable 
threat,  and  on  fighter  planes  that  come  at 
several  million  dollars  apiece  whereas  the 
Soviet  planes  ihey  would  presumably  oppose 
cost  about  $800,000  each. 

The  upshot  of  this  unsavlngs  program  can 
perhaps  best  be  felt  when  Vietnamese  costs 
are  abstracted  from  military  spending.  For 
while  reductions  are  being  made  in  Viet- 
namese spending,  and  virtually  everything 
else  in  the  budget  is  either  being  held  or  re- 
duced, non- Vietnamese  defense  spending  will 
g'-  up  this  year — by  nearly  $6  billion. 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  there  are 
available  good,  sophisticated  ways  to  control 
the  defense  budget  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration would  apply  In  time.  But  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird 
using  those  tools.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems 
bent  on  currying  favor  with  the  military 
brass,  and  In  whittling  down  the  clout  of 
the  civilian  skeptics  in  the  offices  of  Systems 
Analysis  and  International  Security  Afflalrs. 

Neither  Is  there  any  sign  that  the  White 
House  has  the  stomach  for  a  confrontation  on 
military  spending.  And  without  White  House 
backing,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  all 
due  respect,  is  not  potent. 

If  a  leash  Is  going  to  be  applied.  It  will  have 
to  be  done  by  the  Congress.  For  practical 
purposes  that  means  an  alUance  between  the 
liberals  who  want  to  cut  defense  spending  to 
get  funds  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the 
conservatives  who  oppose  virtually  all  gov- 
ernment spending. 

It  just  happens  that  the  conservatives  have 
Invented  a  device  for  chopping  expenditures. 
It  is  the  device  of  the  arbitrary  ceiling,  which 
was  enforced  against  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration last  year  as  the  price  for  putting 
through  the  surtax  by  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  Sen.  John  Williams,  the  Repub- 
lican Scrooge  from  Delaware. 

This  year  President  Nixon  has  to  go  to  the 
Congress  for  renewal  of  the  surtax.  And  If 
they  are  serious  about  cutting  defense,  the 
liberals  should  be  thinking  hard  about  strik- 
ing an  aUlance  with  the  conservatives  to 
make  the  Administration  accept  a  flat  celling 
on  defense  spending — a  celling  that  might, 
appropriately,  be  set  at  pre-Vletnam  levels. 


i 


A   PROPOSED   "WORKABLE   ALTER- 
NATIVE" IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  clear-eyed  assessments  of  where 
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we  stand  in  Vietnam  that  I  have  read  in 
some  time  was  a  guest  editorial  in  the 
March  22  Saturday  Review.  Author  of 
the  editorial  was  Arthur  M.  Cox,  a  writ- 
er, consultant,  and  former  senior  fellow 
at  the  Brookings  Institution. 

Mr.  Cox  weighed  several  possible 
means  of  bringing  the  conflict  to  an  end. 
As  a  "workable  alternative."  he  sug- 
gested a  new  interim  government  in  Sai- 
gon that  would  include  representatives 
of  all  major  political  factions,  including 
the  NLF.  An  international  peacekeeping 
force  would  be  an  important  part  of 
such  a  plan,  which  would  be  complex 
and  difficult  to  put  into  effect.  As  Mr. 
Cox  acknowledged: 

This  solution  will  undoubtedly  require 
months  of  negotiations  with  frequent  peri- 
ods of  doubt  and  frustration,  but  if  we  keep 
our  eye  on  the  objective  of  genuine  self-de- 
termination It  may  be  successfully  .ichleved. 
Certainly  the  negotiation  of  such  a  solution 
is  preferable  to  "Other  choices  such  as  an- 
other escalation  of  the  war,  or  unilateral 
withdrawal,  or  the  festering  cancer  of  indef- 
inite stalemate.  This  war  cannot  be  solved 
by  military  victory;  it  must  be  ended  by 
political  compromise. 

Following  is  the  complete  editorial: 

Is  Peace  in  Vietnam  Possible? 

(By  Arthur  M.  Cox) 

There  will  be  no  peace  in  Vietnam  unless 
the  U.S.  jettisons  the  unwarranted  opti- 
mism that  has  characterized  its  policy  up  to 
now.  There  is  still  a  possibility  that  the  war 
can  be  ended  by  a  settlement  based  on  the 
principle  of  self-determination  for  which  the 
U.S.  has  been  fighting.  But  this  can  be 
done  only  if  we  grasp  both  horns  of  our 
dilemma.  This  means  giving  up  the  illusions 
or  military  victory  and  accepting  the  re- 
quirement for  genuine  political  compromise. 
Such  a  political  compromise  can  occur  only 
if  the  Communist  abandon  their  goal  of 
forcible  take-over,  and  only  if  we  accept  t 
Communist  representation  in  the  Saigon 
government. 

It  is  possible  to  envisage  a  settlement 
based  on  the  principle  of  one  man.  one  vote 
v/hlch  the  U.S.  has  always  supported.  The 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Soviets  favor  a 
settlement  based  on  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (NLF).  That  pro- 
gram calls  for  an  election  for  the  people  in 
the  territory  of  South  Vietnam  based  on 
universal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot. 

Unfortunately,  our  position  has  been  am- 
biguous and  inconsistent.  While  always  pro- 
fessing that  our  presence  in  Vietnam  was 
only  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  self-deter- 
mination, we  nevertheless  helped  to  draft  a 
Constitution  that  excludes  Communists 
from  the  political  process.  Article  4  of  that 
Constitution  says:  "The  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam opfKwes  Communism  In  any  form. 
Every  activity  designed  to  publicize  or  carry 
out  Communism  Is  prohibited."  When  Thieu 
and  Ky  won  an  election  In  September  1967 
by  only  34  per  cent  without  any  opposition 
from  the  Communists,  they  were  guaranteed 
power  for  four  years  under  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution.  Last  July  in  Honolulu,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  added-  to  U.S.  backing  when 
he  endorsed  President  Thleu's  plan  for  a 
settlement  of  tbe  war  which  stated  that 
•full  participation  in  political  activities  will 
be  offered  to  all  those  who  abide  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  Vietnam."  In  other  words,  no 
Communists. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  free  election  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Constitution  obviously  will  have 
to  be  amended  or  abandoned.  It  is  Just  as 
obvious  however,  that  Thleu  and  Ky  are  not 
about  to  negotiate  themselves  out  of  office. 
Their  survival  depends  on  a  continuation  of 
the  war.  So  long  as  the  Saigon  government 
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Is  armed  with  a  veto,  a  negotiated  settlement 
la  almost  Inconcelkable. 

At  one  time  our  powerful  Influence  could 
probably  have  inspired  the  formation  of  a 
more  repreeentatlve  government  In  Saigon, 
but  we  supported  Thleu  and  Ky.  at  lee«t 
partly,  because  we  had  decided  to  try  to  win 
the  war.  Our  polity-makers  believed  that  the 
mlUtantly  anti-Communist  Junta  could  pur- 
sue the  objective  of  defeating  the  enemy 
more  8lngle-mln<ledly  and  efficiently  than  a 
government  whlc^  Included  men  who  might 
support  an  accodimodatlon  with  the  Com- 
munists. Now  woj  have  given  up  the  objec- 
tive of  military  vlptory,  but  our  tlee  to  Thleu 
and  Ky  make  the  Alternative  of  political  com- 
promise much  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  two- track  Itheory  advanced  by  Henry 
Kissinger  will  n<^  solve  this  problem.  Mr. 
Kissinger  has  suggested  that  a  withdrawal 
of  forces  be  nego^ated  between  the  U.S.  and 
North  Vietnam,  ^hlle  a  political  settlement 
In  Saigon  Is  workad  out  between  the  NLP  and 
Thleu  and  Ky.  Ibis  will  not  work  because 
the  objectives  of  She  NliP  and  those  of  Thleu 
and  Ky  are  absolutely  Incompatible.  Also,  un- 
less the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troope  Is  directly 
tied  to  ^  political  Solution  the  main  bargain- 
log  lev^cf^e  with  the  Communlste  will  be 
lost. 

There  Is  no  waj  to  straddle  this  dilemma. 
Either  we  opt  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
that  ix'ovldes  sufliclent  compromise  so  that 
a  genuinely  free  election  can  be  held,  or  we 
continue  to  back  Thleu  and  Ky,  recogniz- 
ing, as  we  must,  that  such  a  decision  means 
a  continuation  of  the  war. 

Former  White  House  adviser  McOeorge 
Bundy  has  presented  a  plan  which  repre- 
sents the  thinking  of  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  accept  Communist  participation  in  the 
government  In  Saljon.  In  essence,  Mr.  Bundy 
has  suggested  the  gradual  reduction  of  U.S. 
forces  at  a  rate  o;'  100.000  to  150,000  men  a 
year  with  an  annual  saving  of  $5  bllUon  to 
S8  bllUon.  At  the  ifnd  of  three  or  four  years, 
assuming  that  negotiations  had  failed  to 
bring  satisfactory  results,  we  would  have  a 
small  permanent  force  of  around  100,000 
that,  according  tc  Mr.  Bundy,  would,  with 
a  strengthened  Sc^uth  Vietnamese  Army,  be 
sufficient  to  prevint  Communist  take-over. 
An  appealing  f«ature  of  Bundy's  plan  is 
that  the  drai't  would  be  gradually  replaced 
with  voluntary  ssrvlce.  Volunteer  soldiers 
would  serve  for  loiiger  periods  than  the  pres- 
ent twelve-month  limit,  and  would  be  re- 
warded with  signi:  icantly  increased  f>ay  and 
attractive  veterans  ■  benefits. 

An  argument  akn  be  made  that.  In  any 
case,  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  should  be 
maintained  IndeflE  itely  In  Vietnam  as  a  long- 
term  deterrent  ajiainst  Chinese  aggression 
and  as  an  indicat  on  of  our  continuing  de- 
termination to  pi 'event  the  forcible  over- 
throw of  governmeats  in  Southeast  Asia,  such 
as  Thailand.  The  American  public  has  ac- 
cepted the  deployment  of  a  substantial  force 
of  American  troo|)6  in  West  Germany  for 
more  than  twenty  years  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  U.S.  commltnent  to  the  NATO  shield 
protecting  Western  Europe  from  possible 
Soviet  military  aggression. 

But  the  NATO  Jorce  is  not  analogous  to 
the  force  In  Vietnam.  There  Is  no  war  in 
West  Germany,  \(here  our  troops  live  In 
peace  and  relative  comfort.  In  South  Viet- 
nam, even  if  our  troops  were  regrouped  in 
enclaves  surrounding  the  major  cities  and 
bases,  they  would  bfe  vulnerable  to  rocket  and 
mortar  Are,  and  utould  be  subject  to  con- 
ind  surprise  attack  with 
resultant  casual tleii.  Another  important  dif- 
ference is  that  the  West  German  govern- 
ment Is  strong  tmi  stable.  supp>orted  by  a 
while  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  Is  weak  and  dei>endent 
upon  the  U.S.  for  ijts  political  and  economic 
survival. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  the  U.S.  decided,  as  Bundy  suggests,  to 
maintain  an  Indefinite  presence  in  Vietnam 
with  a  greatly  reduced  force,  the  Commu- 
nists, in  time,  probably  would  control  most 
of  the  countryside,  while  the  major  cities 
would  become  almost  totally  dependent  on 
U.S.  supplies.  The  Saigon  government  would 
become  even  more  corrupt  and  ineHectlve, 
with  social  rot  and  atrophy  setting  in  as  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  became  aware  that 
they  were  living  in  an  unending  state  of 
siege.  This  would  be  less  costly  than  the  pres- 
ent situation,  but  would  still  require  many 
billions  of  dollars.  The  American  public 
might  accept  it  for  two  or  three  years,  but  as 
casualties  and  costs  continued  to  pile  up 
with  no  final  solution  in  sight,  it  is  difficult 
to  Imagine  the  U.S.  Congress  or  the  voters 
tolerating  it  for  long.  President  Nixon,  in- 
terested in  a  second  term  in  office  and  the 
future  of  the  Republican  party,  will  be  acute- 
ly aware  of  the  political  consequences  of  ac- 
cepting  an    indefinite   stalemate. 

A  better  course  would  be  to  embrace  a 
policy  of  negotiating  a  political  compromise 
settled  by  genuine  free  elections.  Such  a 
policy  would  be  dynamic  and  would  capture 
the  support  of  world  opinion.  The  North 
Vietnamese  might  refuse  to  accept  a  solu- 
tion providing  sufficient  assurance  that  free 
elections  would  actually  take  place,  but 
the  pressure  both  external  and  internal 
would  be  substantial.  The  presence  of  540,000 
American  troops  is  a  significant  bargaining 
counter.  Hanoi  and  the  NLP  should  be  made 
aware  that  our  troops  will  be  withdrawn 
only  in  return  for  a  free  election,  and  if 
that  is  not  accepted,  they  should  be  aware 
that  we  will  maintain  a  permanent  pres- 
ence as  Bundy  has  suggested. 

Though  we  started  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam when  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  was  In 
Hanoi,  and  though  we  rebuffed  several  Soviet 
attempts  to  start  negotiations  because  they 
were  predicated  on  a  bombing  halt,  it  may 
still  be  possible  to  obtain  Soviet  help  for  a 
negotiated  settlement.  This  would  probably 
have  to  develop  In  the  broader  context  of 
U.S. -Soviet  diplomacy  including  such  matters 
as  arms  control  and  a  Middle  East  settlement. 
If  U.S.-Sovlet  relations  Improved  the  Soviets 
might  use  their  Influence  in  Hanoi.  They  are 
still  supplying  substantial  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  North  Vietnam.  Also,  the 
Soviets  would  Like  to  see  an  end  to  the  war. 
which  would  curb  Chinese  Communist 
ambitions. 

We  should  have  no  illusions  about  the 
Chinese  Communist  position.  They  are  on 
record  as  vigorously  opposing  any  form  of 
negotiated  settlement,  liiey  want  the  war  to 
continue  until  the  U.S.  has  been,  forced  to 
withdraw.  The  Chinese  are  delightied  to  have 
American  troops  committed  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia  in  a  war  of  attrition  which  bleeds  our 
economy  and  reduces  our  prestige.  Thus, 
there  is  small  prospect  that  the  Chinese  will 
participate,  or  even  accept  the  results  of  any 
negotiated  settlement. 

The  most  difficult  problem  In  the  negotia- 
tions will  not  be  the  op{K>sltlon  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese,  but  rather  the  problem  of 
how  to  govern  South  Vietnam  after  a  cease- 
fire and  during  the  period  leading  to  an 
election.  A  minimum  of  a  year  and  probably 
more  wUl  be  required  while  troops  are  being 
withdrawn  and  political  forces  e^e  being 
organized  to  campaign  for  the  election.  There 
are  several  possible  arrangements,  none  of 
them  very  satisfactory,  which  might  be 
adopted  to  provide  government  during  the 
pre-election  period. 

One  approach  would  be  the  one  adopted 
in  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954.  At  that  time 
the  country  was  temporarily  partitioned  at 
the  17th  parallel  with  the  Communists  mov- 
ing north  and  French  moving  south.  It  be- 
ing understood  that  an  election  would  be 
held  in  two  years  to  settle  the  matter. 
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It  a  new  line  were  drawn  in  South  Vietnam 
it  would  mean  that  the  Saigon  government 
would  temporarily  have  to  give  up  control  of 
several  Important  cities,  and  the  Vietcong 
would  have  to  give  up  Its  strongest  bastion 
in  the  Mekong  Delta. 

Almost  as  unlikely  would  be  a  cease-fire 
and  stand-fast  with  the  territory  held  at  the 
time  of  cease-flre  occupied  by  the  forces  in 
place,  and  the  Incumbent  regime  remain- 
ing in  power  in  Saigon.  This  is  unlikely  be- 
cause so  much  of  the  territory  is  in  contest 
marked  like  leopard  spots  by  areas  that  are 
not  contiguous  and  that  are  not  firmly  con- 
trolled by  either  side.  It  is  also  unlikely  that 
the  Communists  would  risk  a  cease-fire  while 
Thleu  and  Ky  are  in  power  and  in  command 
of  a  large  police  force  capable  of  Influencing 
the  course  of  the  election  campaign. 

A  more  workable  alternative  would  be  the 
formation  of  a  new  Interim  government  in 
Saigon  with  representatives  from  all  major 
factions  of  South  Vietnamese  politics,  in- 
cluding the  NLF.  Obviously  this  process  will 
be  extraordinarily  complex  involving  the 
most  difficult  and  patient  diplomacy.  Once 
the  process  has  been  started,  however,  the 
yeast  of  political  action  will  be  at  work  and 
those  desiring  accommodation  on  both  sides 
will  be  strengthened,  while  those  holding  ex- 
treme positions  will  be  weakened. 

Any  such  process  will  require  a  substantial 
international  peacekeeping  force  with  more 
potent  authority  than  was  granted  to  the 
International  Control  Commissions  estab- 
lished by  the  Geneva  Accords.  The  peace- 
keeping force  would  observe  and  report  on 
the  withdrawal  and  demobilization  of  troops, 
and  would  also  observe  the  implementation 
of  the  pre-election  procedures  and  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  election  Itself. 

This  solution  will  undoubtedly  require 
months  of  negotiations  with  frequent  periods 
of  doubt  and  frustration,  but  If  we  keep  our 
eye  on  the  objective  of  genuine  self-determi- 
nation It  may  be  successfully  achieved.  Cer- 
tainly the  negotiation  of  such  a  solution  is 
preferable  to  other  choices  such  as  another 
escalation  of  the  war,  or  unilateral  with- 
drawal or  the  festering  cancer  of  indefinite 
stalemate.  This  war  cannot  be  solved  by  mili- 
tary victory;  it  must  be  ended  by  political 
compromise. 


RACE-SEX   EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  moth- 
ers and  dads  of  schoolchildren  can  ex- 
pect a  further  innovation  in  sex  educa- 
tion. Apparently  their  children  are  to  be 
educated  not  to  discriminate  sexually 
because  of  race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

According  to  the  reported  discussions 
at  the  recent  American  Association  of 
Sex  Educators  and  Counselors  annual 
conference  we  are  to  believe  that  many 
teenaged  white  female  patients  ex- 
pressed interest  in  interracial  sex  to 
show  their  concern  and  atone  for  white 
guilt.  Our  poor  brainwashed  children. 

What  next  will  the  antimorality  crowd 
come  up  with?  Perhaps  a  "civil  rights" 
amendment  to  prevent  legal  marriage 
of  any  two  people  of  the  same  race,  re- 
ligion, creed,  or  national  origin.  Sound 
impossible?  Nothing  is  beyond  the  chal- 
lenge from  education  these  days. 


April  17,  1969 
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I  present  the  report  on  the  "concern 
and  guilt"  of  our  race-sex  attitudes  which 
appeared  in  tlie  Washington  Simday  Star 
for  April  13  to  follow  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Sunday  Star,  April  13,  1969] 

CONCEKN    A»n>    OtJILT:     RACT-SEX    AlTl'lULIES 

Scored 

American  attitudes  toward  Interracial  sex — 
and  thus  toward  race  Itself — will  never  be 
fully  understood  until  positive  aspects  of 
sexual  attraction  between  races  are  more 
thoroughly  examined. 

That  suggestion  came  yesterday  from  Dr. 
Gertrude  Hunter,  medical  director  of  the  na- 
tionwide Head  Start  program,  as  she  led  a 
free-wheeling  "Sex  and  Racism"  discussion 
at  the  American  Association  of  Sex  Educa- 
tors and  Counselors'  annual  conference  here. 

Dr.  Hunter,  a  Negro,  said  black  militant 
Eldrldge  Cleaver's  recent  writing  on  the  black 
man  as  a  "superbody"  and  the  white  man  as 
an  envious  "supermind"  turned  her  to  one 
of  the  few  scholarly  studies  on  the  topic,  the 
late  J.  A.  Rogers'  three-volume  "Sex  and 
Race."  published  In  1940. 

THE    NEGATIVE    APPROACH 

"We  go  at  this  problem  in  the  negative," 
^    Dr.    Hunter    said,    referring   to    the    Cleaver 


thesis  that  the  black  man  seeks  revenge 
against  the  white  man  by  attracting  the 
white  woman. 

Rogers,  she  said,  indicated  there  may  be 
more  to  interracial  liaisons  than  Just  "getting 
even." 

"He  said  the  white  man  Is  attracted  to 
black  women  but  can't  always  acknowledge 
It,"  Dr.  Hunter  continued.  "Is  this  Just  lust? 
Or  Is  he  afraid  black  women  will  reject  him 
In  favor  of  black  men?" 

Noting  that  white  slaveholders  apparently 
turned  with  some  frequency  to  black  women 
for  their  sexual  outlets.  Dr.  Hunter  suggested 
it  was  possible  these  men  preferred  black 
women,  even  though  the  relationships  were 
admittedly  less  complicated  than  with  white 
women.  If  so,  she  asked,  why? 

Stressing  that  she  is  not  an  expert  in  mat- 
ters of  sex  and  race,  merely  an  intrigued  and 
concerned  citizen,  she  called  for  more  re- 
search on  why  "the  object  of  the  most  In- 
tense hatred  in  our  society  is  the  black  man," 
and  why  such  hatred  is  not  directed  at  the 
black  woman. 

"We  also  have  to  look  at  what  Is  motivating 
whites,"  she  added.  "Most  of  the  analysis  is 
from  the  viewpoint  of  blacks." 

Her  questions  drew  a  wide  variety  of  re- 
actions from  the  predominantly  white  and 
female  audience  of  about  75. 


LEGACY     OF     SLAVERY 

One  black  woman  maintained  that  "sex  is 
sex  anywhere,"  and  that  feelings  about  in- 
terracial sex  are  rooted  in  economic  problems 
and  the  legacy  of  slavery.  This  was  vehe- 
mently denied  by  a  young  black  man,  while  a 
middle-aged  white  man  posed  the  theory  that 
opposltes  attract  ("Capt.  John  Smith  and 
Pocahantas" ) . 

"Until  we  start  to  address  ourselves  to  this 
question  (of  sex  and  race)."  Dr.  Hunter 
warned  In  conclusion,  "we  will  not  have  come 
to  a  final  answer  to  our  current  problem." 

The  extent  of  concern  over  interracial  sex 
was  illustrated  by  a  white  listener,  who  said 
a  local  psychiatrist  had  many  teen-age  white 
female  patients  who  expressed  Interest  In  in- 
terracial sex  to  "show  their  concern"  and 
atone  for  white  guilt. 

A  young  black  man  immediately  retorted 
that  the  white  psychiatrist  had  described  his 
patients'  problems  in  those  terms  rather  than 
admit  white  girls  could  normally  be  at- 
tracted to  black  men.  "We  don't  accept  any- 
thing the  white  establishment  says  any 
more,"  the  young  man  added. 

The  three-day  conference,  attended  by 
some  1.000  sex  education  teachers,  coun- 
selors, Planned  Parenthood  workers  and  oth- 
ers, concludes  today  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

/  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that 
sent  Me,  while  it  is  day. — John  9:  4. 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God, 
cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by 
the  inspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  that 
we  may  truly  love  Thee  and  worthily 
serve  Thee  this  day. 

May  our  hearts  be  with  Thee  as  we 
seek  solutions  to  the  grave  and  global 
problems  that  confront  us  and  our 
Nation. 

In  this  dear  land  of  our  birth,  help  us 
to  close  ranks  in  a  greater  imity  of  spirit 
as  principalities  and  powers  without  seek 
to  destroy  our  heritage  of  freedom,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

Make  us  great  enough  in  spirit  that 
we  may  be  equal  to  every  experience, 
ready  for  every  responsibility,  and  ade- 
quate for  every  activity. 

In  the  name  of  the  Master  Workman, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


WE  HAVE  RUN  OUT  OF  "OTHER 
CHEEKS" 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  North  Korea, 
which  was  allowed  to  wallow  in  propa- 
ganda and  self-glorification  over  the 
Pueblo  incident,  now  has  committed  an- 
other act  of  war  against  the  United 
States.  There  should  be  retaliation  in 
kind.  It  should  be  immediate,  and  suf- 
ficiently drastic  that  there  will  be  no 
further  problems  of   this  nature  with 


North  Korea.  It  is  incomprehensible  that 
we  not  be  aroused  when  Americans  are 
killed  or  tortured  at  will  by  irresponsible 
powers  and  U.S.  planes  and  ships  de- 
stroyed or  captured.  We  took  no  action 
on  the  Pueblo  except  to  prostrate  our- 
selves before  the  world,  and  this  im- 
doubtedly  has  led  to  the  assumption  that 
similar  acts  can  be  committed  at  will.  I 
would  hope  we  have  not  reached  this 
point.  America  must  stand  for  some- 
thing. We  cannot  continue  to  turn  the 
other  cheek.  We  have  run  out  of  cheeks 
to  turn. 

I  trust  that  our  country  has  reached 
the  end  of  the  line  in  patient  acceptance 
of  acts  of  warfare  against  us  by  Com- 
munist nations.  The  Red  Chinese  have 
charged  that  we  do  not  have  the  courage 
to  stand  by  our  principles.  Our  enemies 
must  not  be  permitted  to  be  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  hostile  acts  can  be  com- 
mitted without  forceful  action  from  the 
United  States  to  protect  our  own  inter- 
ests. 

I  have  listened  as  one  commentator 
after  another  has  urged  on  the  networks 
that  there  be  no  retribution  against 
North  Korea.  No  consideration  was 
shown  to  the  fact  that  Americans  were 
shot  down  in  cold  blood,  that  the  flag 
has  again  been  fired  upon,  that  these  are 
acts  of  war  pure  and  simple.  To  me  it 
is  sickening  that  there  are  those  who 
publicly  will  urge  this  country  to  do 
nothing  to  protect  its  own  interests. 
Surely  they  realize  such  a  course  is  a 
deadend  street.  America  must  stand  up 
for  its  flag,  its  people,  its  property.  When 
this  involves  a  retaliatory  strike  against 
the  offenders,  we  must  get  on  with  it. 
That  is  now  the  case.  Otherwise,  we  shall 
soon  find  ourselves  stripped  of  pride  at 
home  and  leadership  in  world  affairs. 

I  am  introducing  a  resolution  which 
states  in  substance  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  armed  protection  should 
be  provided  for  all  manned  U.S.  intelli- 


gence-gathering planes  and  ships  in 
danger  areas.  Neither  the  Pueblo  nor  the 
missing  aircraft  were  afforded  this  pro- 
tection, nor  was  an  effort  made  to  send 
help.  Either  condition  is  intolerable. 
Congress  should  express  itself  at  least  to 
this  degree  in  an  effort  to  insure  a  greater 
interest  in  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
our  servicemen  who  are  assigned  on  dan- 
gerous missions. 


LIBERALIZING     THE     CHILD     CARE 
PROVISIONS  OF  OUR  TAX  LAWS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  re- 
lating to  the  deductibility  of  child-care 
expenses  of  working  mothers  require 
drastic  change. 

There  are  many  women  who  want  to 
work  in  order  to  supplement  their  fam- 
ily's income.  In  a  period  of  inflation, 
many  families  desperately  need  such  ad- 
ditional income.  Yet  our  tax  laws  pro- 
vide no  deduction  for  child-care  expenses 
to  a  family  whose  adjusted  gross  income 
exceeds  $6,000. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  that  com- 
pletely removes  any  family  income  limi- 
tation. If  a  businessman  is  entitled  to 
deduct  expenses  for  wining  and  dining  a 
customer,  surely  any  working  mother 
should  be  able  to  deduct  the  expenses 
for  the  care  of  her  children. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  increase  the 
maximum  deduction  allowed  from  $600 
to  $800  for  one  child  and  from  $900  to 
$1,200  for  two  or  more  children.  This  is 
a  reasonable  increase  considering  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  33  percent 
since  1954  when  the  original  dollar  lim- 
its were  established. 

I  would  venture  to  guess  that  any  rev- 
enue loss  resulting  from  my  amendments 
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would  be  offset  l^  the  revenue  gain  aris- 
ing from  additipnal  income  earned  by 
working  mother$.  But  more  important, 
the  tax  amendiients  I  propose  would 
encourage  womfn  who  want  to  work. 
Why  should  our  tax  laws  continue  to  dis- 
courage them  irom  seeking  to  better 
themselves  and  their  family's  living 
standards? 


GOVERNOR  \iANDEL.  OF  MARY- 
LAND. ADDRtlSSES  INSTITUTE  OP 
SCRAP  IRON  AND  STEEL  ON  THE 
GROWING  PROBLEM  OP  JUNKED 
AND  ABANDONED  CARS 

(Mr.  FRIEDEj  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  a  speech  by  Governor 
Mandel.  > 

Mr.  FRIEDE4.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  at- 
tended a  breakf  a  st  this  morning  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  liearing  the  great  Gov- 
ernor of  Marylaiid  make  a  very  enlight- 
ening jwech  awut  the  problems  of 
junked  automob  les  and  what  adverse 
effects  they  ha  ^e  on  our  cities  and 
States. 

Governor  Man^  lei's  address  covers  this 
subject  much  mare  thoroughly  than  I 
could  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  all  ol  my  colleagues  as  well 
as  to  the  Govern  srs  of  other  States  and 
city  and  local  cfflcials  who  are  faced 
with  the  same  pn  >blems.  Therefore,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  Governor  Mandel 
not  only  E>oints  |out  the  problems,  but 
offers  some  suggestions  for  solving  them, 
lows: 

Mabvin   Mandel,   Before 
ScsAP  Iron  and  Steel, 
April  17,  1969 
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ernment in  Maryland  then  is  one  of  adding 
velocity  to  the  scrap  cycle.  For  some  time 
the  problems  created  by  the  supply  of  tech- 
nologically unacceptable  scrap  and  a  chang- 
ing demand  by  the  steel  industry  for  scrap 
have  been  partially  solved  by  the  private 
sector.  The  additional  problem  of  aesthetics 
Is  being  worked  on  at  the  Federal  level. 

But  despite  all  these  efforts — and  despite 
the  partially  successful  results  across  the 
Nation — 

Cars  continue  to  be  abandoned  at  an  in- 
creasing rate; 

A  huge  Inventory  of  stripped  cars  are 
awaiting  processing  across  the  country; 

Shredding  operations  for  reducing  aban- 
doned cars  to  their  most  technologically  us- 
able form  are  available  In  certain  geographi- 
cal areas  only  and  at  a  high  cost; 

Air  pollution  problems  present  a  consid- 
erable social  cost  to  all  p>ersons. 

But  these  dismal  facts  measure  only  some 
of  the  problems  They  fall  to  reveal  the  fact 
that  no  workable  method  of  supplying  tech- 
nologically useful  scrap  from  the  thousands 
of  abandoned  cars  across  the  country  has 
been  achieved  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  steel 
Industry  for  scrap.  It  Is  not  simply  scrap 
that  junked  cars  represent.  They  also  are  a 
unutilized  resource  until  they  can  be  ade- 
quately converted  into  a  valuable  resource. 
And  this  is  especially  serious  because  of  the 
great  numbers  of  autos  in  Maryland  and  in 
every  State  across   the  Nation. 

By  1970  It  Is  estimated  that  86  million 
cars  will  be  In  use  In  the  United  States; 

By  1970  at  least  10.6  million  cars  will  be 
produced  In  the  United  States; 

By  1970  car  scrappage  is  estimated  at  8.5 
million  cars. 

Clearly  then,  the  main  focus  must  be  on 
providing  for  the  effective  disposal  of  Junked 
and  abandoned  cars  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  task  has  not  yet  begun  nation- 
wide. 

But  Maryland  has  begun  this  task.  And. 
of  course.  It  costs  money.  It  costs  the  citizens 
of  MEiryland.  But  action  is  required  to  al- 
leviate the  problem  of  Junked  cars.  The  pri- 
vate sector  is  unable  to  take  on  the  burden. 

Once  a  car  is  abandoned,  finding  the  owner 
Is  difficult  and  not  always  possible.  But  even 
If  the  owner  Is  found,  how  does  a  person  dis- 
pose of  a  car? 

The  maximum  cost  of  the  program  might 
be  figured  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
Junked  and  abandoned  cars  in  Maryland 
(approximately  160.000)  by  $10. 

If  all  these  cars  were  scrapped  the  total 
cost  would  be  $1,600,000.  If  cars  are  scrapped 
at  the  estimated  rate  of  23.000  per  year  from 
now  on  the  program  would  cost  about  $230,- 
000  a  year. 

Maryland  Intends  to  raise  the  money  by 
imposing  a  $1  "burial  tax"  on  title  registra- 
tions. The  burden  on  the  car  buyer  Is  pres- 
ently 81  in  Maryland.  Each  year  600,000  cars 
are  titled  In  the  State.  By  1970  when  the 
bounty  becomes  effective.  Maryland  will  al- 
ready have  been  collecting  the  burial  tax  for 
a  year.  No  problems  are  seen  in  paying  for 
the  program  under  this  time  schedule. 

The  Maryland  program  is  not  a  panacea, 
but  these  efforts  demonstrate  that  the  prob- 
lem of  Junked  and  abandoned  cars  can  be 
attacked  through  the  cooperation  of  Federal. 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  efforts 
of  the  private  sector. 

But  new  efforts  are  also  needed — efforts  to- 
wards the  solution  of  the  problems  of  air 
pollution  from  burning  Junked  cars  before 
scrapping  them,  of  decreasing  the  high  cost 
and  time  consuming  efforts  of  stripping  a  car 
before  scrapping,  of  reviewing  current  laws 
and  titling  requirements  to  aid  vehicle  col- 
lection and  disposal. 

We  must  somehow  match  the  oversupply  of 
scrap  from  all  these  Junked  cars  with  the 
needs  of  the  steel  Industry.  The  role  of  the 
private  sector  In  this  area  is  either  to  lead 
or  to  complement  the  efforts  of  government. 


But  there  must  be  new  Industry  concern. 
There  must  be  more  research  initiated 
through  which  the  need  of  Industries  which 
are  potential  utilizers  of  scrap  products 
communicate  with  suppliers  of  scrap. 

It  Is  essential  for  the  success  of  the  re- 
search program  that  industry  demands  be 
coupled  with  available  supply. 

Private  corporations  are.  of  course,  re- 
sponsible to  their  stockholders.  Large-scale 
Investment  in  research  towards  utilizing  an 
Inefficient  resource  will  be  costly  and  diffi- 
cult. If  the  private  sector  is  to  play  its  full 
part  In  relation  to  the  problem  of  Junked 
cars  therefore,  It  must  have  the  support  of 
Government  to  help  znake  up  for  the  In- 
creased costs. 

And  most  important  there  must  be  full 
participation  of  both  Government  and  the 
private  sector  In  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  any  program.  Government 
p>ollcles  should  be  shaped  by  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  private  sector.  What  gov- 
ernment seeks  Is  not  Just  greater  programs, 
but  greater  participation — through  the  util- 
ization of  the  talent  and  experience  of  the 
private  sector  which  can  best  determine  how 
to  use  its  own  resources. 

This  Is  the  approach  we  have  aimed  for 
In  trying  to  solve  the  junked  car  problem 
In  Maryland. 


FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  a 
young  American  citizen  from  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  Miss  Carol-Anne  Roberts, 
is  a  winning  contestant  in  the  annual 
"Voice  of  Democracy  Contest." 

This  contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary.  This 
year  the  "Voice  of  Democracy  Contest " 
had  as  its  theme  "Freedom's  Challenge," 
and  attracted  the  participation  of  over 
400,000  students  competing  for  five 
scholarships. 

The  significance  of  Miss  Roberts  being 
a  winning  contestant  is  in  the  fact  that 
she  hails  from  Christiansted,  St.  Croix, 
in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  a  territorial 
possession  of  the  United  States.  Miss 
Roberts  clearly  demonstrates  in  her 
speech  the  attitude  and  loyalty  of  our 
island  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  more  refreshing  to 
know  that  the  majority  of  our  young 
American  citizens  are  not  committed  to 
the  forces  of  unrest  and  violence  so  rife 
in  our  society  today.  Moreover,  It  is  the 
expressions  of  responsible  young  Ameri- 
cans like  Carol-Anne  Roberts,  which  dis- 
play an  intelligent  imderstanding  of 
'Freedom's  Challenge,"  that  reward  our 
confidence  in  the  young  of  our  Nation 
and  the  future  of  its  democratic  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sincere  pleas- 
ure that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  body  of  the  Record  the 
winning  speech  of  Miss  Carol-Anne  Rob- 
erts on  "Freedom's  Challenge." 
Freedom's  Challenge 
Freedom!  A  beautiful  word!  What  do  we 
think  of  when  we  hear  this?  What  pictures 
flash  through  our  minds  as  we  are  con- 
fronted with  this  word?  Do  we  see  a  small 
group  of  ragged  soldiers  struggling  against 
a  larger  and  better  equipped  foe?  Do  we  en- 
vision the  signing  of  a  great  document,  the 
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Declaration  of  Indep>endence7  Does  the  vi- 
sion of  a  cracked  bell  which  symbolizes  our 
freedom  come  before  us  and  remind  us  of 
our  heritage?  Do  we  hear  the  strains  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  and  America  the 
Beautiful  drum  In  our  ears?  Or  are  we  un- 
affected, unmoved  by  a  word  with  such  mov- 
ing connotations? 

Here  Is  another  Important  question!  Are 
we  taking  our  freedom  for  granted?  E>o  we 
realize  how  beautiful  It  all  Is?  Are  we  ac- 
cepting freedom's  challenge? 

But,  then  we  stop  and  think  for  a  mo- 
ment! What  Is  the  challenge  thrown  at  us 
by  our  freedom?  Can  there  possibly  be  such 
a  thing? 

Yes,  Americans !  There  Is  such  a  thing  and 
it  can  be  summed  up  In  one  word.  Responsi- 
bilities! That's  right!  Responsibilities  to  our 
nation,  state,  town,  friends,  family,  ourselves, 
and  God!  For  it  was  He  that  gave  man  free- 
dom. 

We  think  of  freedom  In  terms  of  free 
speech,  free  press,  and  the  right  to  worship 
one's  own  god.  But  do  we  ever  think  of 
freedom  as  being  an  opportunity  by  which 
every  Individual  helps  his  fellow  man  and 
country,  and  contributes  his  Ideas  and  work 
to  each?  This  Is  man's  greatest  freedom! 
The  right  to  give  to  society  his  talents,  his 
uniqueness  of  person,  his  Intelligence,  his 
love.  No  man  may  ever  take  away  this  free- 
dom. 

Then,  again,  do  we  consider  being  free  as 
being  able  to  do  anything  we  want? 

This  is  the  danger  In  our  democracy!  True 
liberty  also  has"  to  have  Its  restrictions.  Can 
you  Imagine  what  would  happen  if  every 
motorist  decided  to  do  what  he  wanted?  Our 
traffic  system  would  collapse  and  come  to  a 
crashing  halt!  This  is  an  example  of  one  of 
freedom's  challenges. 

There  are  many  other  possibilities  that 
are  even  more  dramatic  and  serious.  Freedom 
has  restrictions  because  the  right  of  one 
person  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleases  can  in- 
terfere greatly  with  the  freedom  of  others. 
Men  would  become  "so  free"  that  our  democ- 
racy would  become  an  anarchy  with  no  con- 
trols to  protect  us  from  the  unscrupulous 
persons  In  our  society. 

So.  the  challenge  that  freedom  presents 
Is  man's  ability  to  accept  and  shoulder  his 
responsibilities  toward  his  fellow  man,  his 
nation,  and  his  community. 

Then  up  springs  the  question!  What  are 
our  responsibilities?  One  of  the  main  ones 
m  our  American  society  Is  using  the  voice 
we  have  In  our  government  by  taking  part 
In  It.  Another  Is  responding  to  the  laws  of 
our  society  which  promote  a  true  spirit  of 
well  being  for  all  concerned. 

Don't  you  like  the  feeling  of  being  com- 
pletely free?  Well  you.  your, community,  our 
whole  nation,  and  even  the  world,  can  have 
this  feeling  even  though  we  shoulder  our 
responsibilities,  by  being  citizens  of  our  so- 
ciety, by  participating  In  community  life,  by 
accepting  our  challenge,  the  world's  chal- 
lenge. .  .  .  Freedom's  Challenge! 


WITHDRAW  SUGAR  QUOTA  FROM 
REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing,  with  the  support  of  24 
of  my  colleagues,  a  bill  to  withdraw  the 
sugar  quota  currently  granted  to  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  under  the  1965 
amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act.  Identical 
legislation  will  be  offered  tomorrow  in 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader.  Senator  Kennedy,  also 
with  bipartisan  cosponsorshlp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republic  of  South 


Africa  has  in  recent  years  achieved  a 
tragic  distinction  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  For  South  Africa  is  the  only 
country  whose  legal  structure  Is  frank- 
ly— indeed,  aggressively — based  on  race, 
so  that  its  laws  apply  unequally  to  its 
citizens  according  to  the  color  of  their 
skins. 

We  in  the  United  States  began  our  his- 
tory as  an  independent  nation  with  laws 
which  were  similarly  grounded,  and 
which  permitted  human  beings  to  be 
kept  as  chattel  slaves.  The  pressures  of 
civil  war  struck  down  that  legal  frame- 
work over  100  years  ago.  We  have  spent 
the  ensuing  century  trying  to  cure  the 
evil  consequences  of  slavery,  trying  to 
root  out  the  inequities  and  discrimina- 
tory practices  which  persisted  long  after 
the  ihstitution  of  slavery  was  formally 
abolished.  Today,  we  are  still  far  short 
of  the  society  we  seek,  in  which  full  and 
equal  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
human  potential  will  be  assured  to  all. 
But  we  are  moving  toward  that  goal,  not 
away  from  it. 

Elsewhere  around  the  world,  the  dec- 
ades since  World  War  II  have  seen  a 
similar  trend  of  peoples  toward  self-da- 
termlnation  and  self-fulfilment.  The  rule 
of  European  colonial  powers  has  receded 
from  its  previous  sway  over  nearly  all  of 
South  Asia  and  Africa.  New  nations  have 
emerged — nations  in  which  much  needs 
to  be  done  before  the  dreams  of  their 
pitizens  will  become  reality;  but  never- 
theless nations  which  control  their  own 
destiny  and  are  moving,  however  halt- 
ingly, toward  the  better  life  their  people 
seek. 

There  has  been,  inevitably,  resistance 
to  this  trend.  Some  governments  have 
been  reluctant  to  grant  their  citizens  a 
meaningful  role  in  guiding  the  course  of 
their  own  countries.  Yet  even  in  such 
dictatorships  of  left  and  right  as  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Spain,  the  overall  trend 
clearly  has  been  toward  liberalization, 
albeit  limited,  of  authoritarian  rule. 
Even  the  most  recalcitrant  colonial 
power,  Portugal,  has  merely  stood  on  the 
status  quo  In  its  African  territories  and 
has  not  sought  to  move  perceptibly  back- 
ward In  its  administrative  policies. 

South  Africa  thus  stands  out  glaringly 
as  the  only  country  that  is  moving  mor- 
ally and  politically  against  the  current 
of  events  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Eco- 
nomically, South  Africa  is  very  much  in 
tune  with  other  developed  nations,  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  iiiies  to 
cite  this  economic  progress  as  evidence 
that  its  basic  direction  is  compatible  with 
that  of  the  world  in  which  it  lives.  But 
the  contradictions  between  economic  de- 
velopment and  sociopolitical  retrogres- 
sion are  posing  problems  even  within 
South  Africa,  and  the  smoke  screen  of 
economic  advance  becomes  daily  less 
adequate  to  conceal  the  basically  regres- 
sive nature  of  the  Republic's  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  racial  policies  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  are  anathema 
to  the  conscience  of  the  world.  They  have 
been  condemned,  in  the  United  Nations 
and  elsewhere,  by  nearly  all  the  countries 
on  the  globe.  They  have  grown  steadily, 
inexorably  more  extreme  and  more  au- 
thoritarian since  the  first  Afrikaner  Na- 
tionalist Government  took  power  in  1948 
with  apartheid  as  its  rallying  cry.  On 


three  occasions,  Afrikaner  reformers 
have  raised  fleeting  hopes  that  the  trend 
might  be  reversed;  this  has  never  taken 
place.  The  relentless  course  of  South  Af- 
rican racism  was  clearly  outlined  by  the 
country's  sole  remaining  Progressive 
Party  member  of  Parliament,  Mrs.  Helen 
Suzman,  in  a  bitter  exchange  last  June 
in  the  House  of  Assembly.  Mrs.  Suzman, 
a  woman  of  rare  courage,  is  the  lonely 
spokesman  for  human  dignity  in  that 
once-august  legislative  body,  but  her 
cause  receives  short  shrift  in  its  debates. 
As  a  comment  on  recent  reports  of  en- 
lightenment in  South  Africa.  I  shall 
include  at  the  end  of  my  statement  the 
full  text  of  Mrs.  Suzman  s  remarks  and 
of  an  introductory  note  by  Dr.  Vernon 
McKay. 

In  view  of  this  deplorable  situation,  the 
United  States  has  been  moving  in  re- 
cent years,  though  gradually  and  un- 
certainly, to  loosen  the  close  ties  which 
once  linked  us  to  South  Africa.  We  have 
justified  the  slow  pace  of  our  disengage- 
ment by  citing  our  desire  to  retain  some 
influence  with  the  South  African  leaders 
who  were  moving  in  their  racial  policies 
farther  and  farther  from  the  accepted 
norms  of  the  civilized  world.  It  has  be- 
come evident,  however,  that  South  Afri- 
ca's present  Government  is  basically  un- 
responsive to  world  opinion.  Neither  our 
representations,  nor  the  quiet  pleading  of 
other  longtime  friends,  nor  the  condem- 
nation visited  on  South  Africa  by  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international 
bodies  have  swayed  the  South  African 
Government  from  its  grim  suffocation  of 
human  dignity.  The  hope  that  close  ties 
can  help  us  to  influence  South  Africa 
toward  greater  sanity  has  thus  been 
shattered  by  the  Republic's  own  actions, 
and  consequently  no  longer  offers  a  valid 
justification  for  such  ties. 

Our  remaining  ties  to  South  Africa 
take  several  forms.  We  maintain  full 
diplomatic  and  consular  relations.  Trade 
between  the  United  States  and  South 
Africa  is  flourishing,  and  American  in- 
vestment plays  an  important  role  in 
South  African  economic  growth.  Amer- 
can  airlines  fly  to  South  Africa,  and 
South  African  Airways  has  just  inaugu- 
rated a  reciprocal  service  under  a  1947 
bilateral  agreement.  An  American  space- 
tracldng  station  stands  on  South  African 
soil;  the  atomic  energy  authorities  of 
the  two  countries  cooperate  under  still 
another  bilateral  accord;  and  South 
Africa  benefits  from  a  quota  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  seriously  question 
whether  this  kind  of  business-as-usual 
attitude  is  appropriate  to  the  relations 
between  the  United  States — a  nation 
which  takes  pride  in  its  democratic  heri- 
tage and  practices — and  South  Africa, 
the  only  avowedly  racist  society  on  earth. 
I  share  the  view  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Dices) ,  who  chairs  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  African  Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  that  the  United  States 
should  more  rapidly  disengage  from  this 
relationship  in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors.  I  think  it  behooves  us  to  be- 
gin that  process  of  prompt  disengage- 
ment with  the  oflScial  actions  for  which 
we  in  Congress,  along  with  the  executive 
branch,  bear  direct  responsibility. 
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It  is  for  this  t^ason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  am  today  joining  with  a  bipartisan 
grroup  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  a 
bill  to  withdraw  the  quota  presently 
granted  to  Soutji  Africa  under  the  Sugar 
Act  Amendmen|ts  of  1965.  There  are,  in 
fact,  two  ways  tp  accomplish  this  end.  In 
addition  to  th^  legislative  route  which 
we  are  proposi^ig  today,  the  President 
may  withhold  qr  suspend  a  quota  under 
the  provisions  of  section  202(d)(1)(B) 
of  the  Sugar  AOt  whenever  he  finds  that 
its  continuatioii  "would  be  contrary  to 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States."  In  a  letter  of  February  18,  I 
urged  the  Presic^ent  to  take  just  such  ac- 
tion, but  the  pi|oposal  has  received  only 
a  promise  of  "()areful  scrutiny."  I  shall 
include  both  my  letter  and  the  reply  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  up  to  the  Congress — which 
voted  the  South  African  quota  in  the  first 
place — to  take  accessary  action  to  bring 
to  an  end  this  subsidy  for  apartheid.  Our 
proposed  bill,  incidentally,  would  prorate 
the  Sotrth  Africkn  quota,  according  to  a 
formula  alreadj  spelled  out  in  the  Act, 
to  the  other  nlon-Westem-Hemisphere 
countries — incliiding  independent  Afri- 
can nations — w^o  presently  benefit  from 
quotas  under  tl^e  act. 

I  should  like  ti>  take  just  a  few  minutes 
to  review  briefly  the  history  and  eco- 
nomics of  the  ^uota  for  South  Africa, 
neither  of  which  in  any  way  rebuts  the 
moral  and  political  argimients  which  cry 
out  for  its  abolition.  South  Africa  re- 
ceived its  first  qjiota — in  essence,  its  first 
permission  to  sill  sugar  to  the  United 
States— in  1962.  At  that  time,  it  was  al- 
lotted 0.71  percent  of  the  total  quantity 
reserved  for  forgign  countries  other  than 
five  designated  nations.  Its  basic  quota 
was  thus  quite  $mall,  but  between  1962 
and  1964  Southj  Africa  also  supplied  a 
large  part  of  thi  sugar  which  had  come 
from  Cuba  in  tlje  years  before  relations 
with  the  Castro  I  regime  were  broken.  In 
1965,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  former 
Cuba   allocation]  again   went  to  South 
Africa,  this  tim^  by  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agric^ture.  During  the  first 
3  years  of  South  African  sugar  sales 
in  this  country.  United  States  domestic 
prices   were   lower   than   world   market 
prices,  the  oppo^te  of  the  normal  situa- 
tion,  and  it  hais  been   estimated   that 
South  Africa  prciducers  earned  $3.6  mil- 
lion less  by  selling  in  the  United  States 
than  could  havej  been  earned  elsewhere. 
When  Congresp  came  to  set  new  quotas 
In  the  1965  amendments  to  the  Sugar 
Act.   South  Africa  benefited  from  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  willing  to  supply 
sugar   to   the    united   States   during   a 
period  of  worldwide  shortage.  The  ad- 
ministration rec<^mmended  a  basic  quota 
more  than  four ;  times  that  granted  in 
1962.  After  scaling  down  by  Congress,  it 
still  came  out  io   1.06  percent  of  the 
quantity  reserve4  for  foreign  countries — 
in  tonnage,  morf  than  double  the  basic 
level  of  the  196^  law.  Former  Senator 
Morse  made  an  »£fort  to  scale  the  quota 
down  still  further,  from  the  66.000  tons 
which  the  Senate  proposed — a  figure  of 
48,000  tons  finally  emerged  from  confer- 
ence— to    a    nominal    10,000    tons.    His 
amendment  was  j  defeated  by  voice  vote, 
as    Senator    Loi^c    argued    successfully 
that  we   had   a4   obligation   to   reward 
South  Africa  for  its  fidelity  in  supplying 


us  with  sugar  at  a  time  when  higher 
prices  were  available  elsewhere. 

Insofar  as  such  an  obligation  may 
have  existed  in  1965,  it  has  certainly 
been  amply  met.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  South  Africa 
more  than  recovered  the  $3.6  million  in 
lost  potential  earnings  during  1962-64  In 
the  very  first  year .  after  world  sugar 
markets  returned  to  normal.  In  1965 
alone.  South  Africa  earned  $7.6  million 
more  by  selling  sugar  in  the  United 
States  than  it  could  have  obtained  in  any 
other  market.  This  "bonus"  represented 
the  difference  between  the  United  States 
domestic  price  and  the  world  price,  a  dif- 
ference which  in  1965  was  slightly  under 
4  cents  a  pound,  or  about  $74  a  ton.  This 
windfall  profit  per  ton,  multiplied  by  the 
103,000  tons  which  South  Africa  sold  in 
this  country  in  1965,  make  the  "bonus" 
quite  substantial.  In  each  of  the  2  suc- 
ceeding years.  South  Africa  sold  about 
55,000  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States 
under  its  newly  reduced  quota.  Shifting 
world  and  domestic  sugar  prices,  how- 
ever, moved  the  premium  per  ton  sold  to 
about  $90,  so  that  South  African  growers 
collected  a  windfall  profit  of  about  $4.9 
million  in  each  of  those  years.  Prices  in 
1968  were  about  the  same,  so  the  bonus 
came  to  about  $5.5  million  on  the  60,000 
tons  sold  here  last  year. 

This  extra  profit,  incidentally,  should 
be  about  the  same  in  1969  as  it  has  been 
in  recent  years.  The  adjusted  quota  for 
South  Africa  is  once  again  about  56,000 
tons,  and  the  world  market  price  for 
sugar  remains  significantly  below  our 
domestic  price  level. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  extra 
profit  made  possible  by  the  quota  is  not, 
in  the  purest  sense,  a  governmental  sub- 
sidy. In  some  ways,  it  is  far  worse.  For 
this  is  a  subsidy  paid  by  imknowing 
American  consimiers  to  South  African 
sugar  plantation  owners — a  subsidy 
which  strengthens  the  base  of  an  apart- 
heid policy  which  is  totally  repugnant 
to  most  of  those  who  pay  it.  Nor  does 
any  of  that  subsidy  benefit  South  Afri- 
can plantation  workers,  whose  average 
wage  in  1965,  including  the  value  of  ra- 
tions and  housing,  was  slightly  over  86 
cents  a  day.  Ironically,  the  Sugar  Act  in- 
cludes stringent  provisions  to  protect 
American  workers  in  the  cane  and  beet 
flelcis,  while  at  the  same  time  it  provides 
a  windfall  profit  to  growers  overseas 
whose  laborers  toil  under  far  worse  con- 
ditions than  would  be  permitted  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  preservation  of  the  sugar  quota  for 
South  Africa.  Like  the  other  ties  which 
still  bind  us  to  South  Africa,  the  quota 
looms  large  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as 
evidence  of  serious  contradiction  be- 
tween our  words  about  apartheid  and 
our  deeds.  This  particular  provision  has 
the  further  effect  of  making  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  an  imwitting  supporter  of 
the  South  African  economy  and  thus  of 
the  apartheid  system  which  it  sustains. 
Withdrawal  of  the  quota  would  have 
only  minimal  economic  effects  either 
here  or  in  South  Africa,  since  it  repre- 
sents slightly  over  1  percent  of  our 
sugar  imports  and  only  about  6.5  per- 
cent of  South  Africa's  sugar  exports. 
There   is   consequently    no   reason   for 


delay,  and  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
to  lend  their  suwwrt  to  the  bill  which 
we  are  introducing  today  to  withdraw 
the  South  African  quota. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  particular  appreciation  to  those 
colleagues  who  have  joined  with  me  to- 
day in  presenting  this  bill,  including  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  African 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices) .  The  full  list 
of  cosponsors  is  as  follows : 

Hon.  Frank  J.  Brasco,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Democrat, 
of  California. 

Hon.  Wn,LiAM  "Bill"  Clay,  Democrat, 
of  Missouri. 

Hon.  John  C.  Culver,  Democrat,  of 
Iowa. 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr.,  Democrat, 
of  Michigan. 

Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  Don  Edwards,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota. 

Hon.  William  J.  Green,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  Demo- 
crat, of  Wisconsin., 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  Allard  K.  Lowenstein,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York. 

Hon.  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  Democrat, 
of  New  York. 

Hon.  Abner  J.  MncvA,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois. 

Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  Democrat, 
of  New  York. 

Hon.  Bertram  L.  Podell.  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  Ogden  R.  Reid,  Republican,  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Democrat, 
of  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York. 

Hon.  William  F.  Ryan,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  Fernand  J.  St  Gerbiain,  Demo- 
crat, of  Rhode  Island. 

Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  Robert  O.  Tiernan,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  which  we  have  today  offered  to  the 
House  and  which  will  be  introduced 
tomorrow  in  the  Senate  : 

H.R.  10239 

A  blU  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  to 

terminate  the  quota  for  South  Africa 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  C!on- 
gresa  hereby  finds  that  It  la  not  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  provide  official 
support  In  any  form  to  a  country  whose 
racial  policies  are  anathema  to  the  con- 
science of  the  world  and  have  been  so  de- 
nominated by  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  having  adopted 
such  pK>llcles.  should  therefore  not  enjoy  the 
privilege  and  benefit  of  a  quota  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

Sec.  2.  Section  202(c)  (3)  (B)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  is  amended  by  deleting 

"South   Africa 1.06". 
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Sec.  3.  A  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  quota  withdrawn  from  South 
Africa  shall  be  prorated  In  the  same  manner 
as  deficits  are  prorated  under  Section  204  of 
this  Act. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  my  letter 
to  President  Nixon  on  this  issue,  and  the 
texts  of  the  two  replies  I  have  thus  far 
received : 

Febsuabt  18,  1969. 
The  PBEsroENT. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  racial  policies 
pursued  by  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  are 
anathema  to  the  conBclence  of  the  world. 
They  have  been  condemned,  in  the  United 
Nations  and  elsewhere,  by  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  the  world.  They  are  repugnant 
to  our  own  ideals. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  believe  the 
United  States  has  a  clear  moral  responsi- 
bility to  reduce  to  a  minimum  its  official 
dealings  with  South  Africa.  Through  such 
steps  as  withdrawal  of  the  NASA  tracking 
station,  phasing  out  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  South  African  Atomic  Energy 
Board,  and  termination  of  the  sugar  quota 
for  South  Africa,  we  can  better  suit  our  ac- 
tions as  a  government  to  the  words  we  have 
repeatedly  uttered  about  apartheid.  Once  our 
official  hands  are  thus  cleansed,  we  can  with 
greater  Justification  ask  American  private 
Interests  to  Join  in  a  wider  range  of  actions 
which  will  further  express  our  condemna- 
tion of  South  African  racial  policies. 

I  am  planning  In  the  near  future,  to  Intro- 
duce legislation  which  would  terminate  the 
quota  currently  granted  to  South  Africa  un- 
der the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  The 
legislative  route  to  this  end  will,  inevitably, 
be  slow.  I  would  therefore  urge  that  you  take 
prompt  action  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 202(d)(1)(B)  of  the  Sugar  Act  to  sus- 
pend the  South  African  quota  until  such 
time  as  the  legislation  can  be  considered 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Congress.  We  are 
presently  subsidizing  South  Africa  and  Its 
unacceptable  policies  with  over  $4  million 
per  year  in  quota  premiums  under  the  Sugar 
Act.  This  anomaly  can  be  brought  to  an  im- 
mediate end  only  through  your  action. 

I  also  urge,  Mr.  President,  that  you  take 
the  necessary  Steps  to  remove  our  tracking 
station  from  South  African  soil  and  to  pnd 
Intergovernmental  cooperation  in  the  atomic 
energy  field.  Both  programs  have  become  of 
only  marginal  importance  to  the  United 
States,  but  they  loom  large  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  as  evidence  of  a  serious  contradic- 
tion between  our  words  and  our  deeds. 

We  have  been  moving  gradually  and  un- 
certainly, In  recent  years,  toward  greater  dis- 
engagement from  our  formerly  close  ties  with 
South  Africa.  As  the  racial  policies  of  the 
Republic  become  steadily  more  violative  of 
civilized  principles,  we  must  Increase  our  dis- 
tance from  Its  Government  In  order  to  make 
clear  our  disapproval  of  apartheid  both  to 
South  Africa  and  to  the  world.  The  specific 
actions  I  have  proposed  are  the  logical  next 
steps  In  this  direction.  I  hop>e  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  they  should  be  taken  promptly. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Member  of  Congress. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  February  24,  1969. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear   Mb.   Bingham:    The   President   wel- 
comes   your   observations    respecting    South 
Africa.  They  are  being  most  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  you  will  hear  further  very  soon. 
Tour  thoughtfulness  in  sharing  your  views 
with  the  President  Is  much  appreciated. 
With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Timmons, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  7, 1969. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  Bingham:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond further  to  your  February  18  letter  sug- 
gesting steps  toward  reducing  official  United 
States  commitments  with  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa. 

Your  views  are  thought-provoking  and 
merit  consideration  In  the  new  Administra- 
tion's review  of  existing  policies.  Since  the 
steps  you  urge  may  have  substantial  impac'i. 
on  our  national  interests  and  In  some  cases 
may  Involve  repudiation  of  existing  agree- 
ments, their  advisability  must  be  carefully 
weighed  within  the  context  of  our  overall 
interests  and  objectives. 

The  United  States  should  and  does  go  to 
great  efforts  to  make  clear  Its  concern  over 
apartheid,  as  demonstrated  b^  our  compre- 
hensive anns  embargo.  Whether  severance  of 
specific  relationships  such  as  those  you  men- 
tion would  serve  a  constructive  purpose  Is 
a  matter  for  continuous  review,  and  will,  I 
assure  you,  receive  most  careful  scrutiny.  We 
welcome  your  Interest  and  your  forthright 
comments. 

Sincerely, 

Brtce  N.  Harlow, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  ex- 
change in  the  South  African  House  of 
Assembly  to  which  I  referred  in  my  re- 
marks, in  which  Mrs.  Helen  Suzman 
clearly  depicts  the  relentless  manner  in 
which  apartheid  has  been  applied  to 
ever-wider  areas  of  South  African  Ufe. 
The  exchange  is  preceded  by  an  intro- 
ductory note  written  by  Dr.  Vernon  Mc- 
Kay, one  of  America's  foremost  academic 
specialists  on  the  problems  of  southern 
Africa: 

(From  Africa  Report,  October  1968) 
A  Day   in   the   South   African   Parliament 

(Note. — A  popular  weapon  in  the  world- 
wide propaganda  offensive  of  South  Africa's 
whites  is  the  current  contention  that  a  new 
group  of  Afrikaner  verllgtes  (enlightened 
ones )  are  moving  South  Africa  toward  a  pro- 
gressive racial  policy  under  the  flexible,  prag- 
matic, and  outward-looking  leadership  of 
Prime  Minister  B.  J.  Vorster.  Both  the  local 
and  the  overseas  press  have  given  much  at- 
tention to  a  controversy  between  the  verligte 
and  verkrampte  (narrow-minded)  wings  of 
the  governing  National  Party,  obscuring  the 
fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
party  is  solidly  behind  the  Prime  Minister  In 
his  determination  to  maintain  white  su- 
premacy. 

(Afrikaner  reformers  have  raised  hopes  on 
several  occasions  in  South  African  history.  In 
fact,  the  verligte  effort  might  be  called  the 
third  such  attempt  since  the  National  Party 
took  office  in  1948.  The  founding  of  the  South 
African  Bureau  of  Racial  Affairs  (SABRA) 
by  Afrikaner  Intellectuals  in  1954  seemed  at 
first  to  offer  hope  of  limited  reforms  within 
the  general  framework  of  apartheid.  But 
SABRA's  reform-minded  leaders  were  purged 
in  1961  and  conservatives  took  over  the  orga- 
nization. At  a  recent  SABRA  conference,  they 
made  it  clear  at  the  start  that  the  meeting 
had  been  assembled  not  to  question  apart- 
held,  but  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  mak- 
ing It  work. 

(A  second  ray  of  hope  appeared  fleetlngly 
on  the  horizon  after  the  1960  Sharpevllle 
shooting  when  Paul  O.  Sauer,  then  Minister 
of  Lands.  Forestry  and  P>ubUc  Works,  made  a 
much-publicized  speech  at  Humansdorp  on 
April  19.  1960.  The  "old  book"  of  South  Afri- 
can history  had  been  closed  a  month  ago  at 
Sharpevllle.  he  said,  and  South  Africa  must 
reconsider  its  whole  approach  to  the  native 
question.  For  several  weeks  thereafter,  the 
Rand  Dally  Mall  and  other  English-language 
newspapers  wrote  wishfully  of  an  Impending 


"new  deal"  and  of  a  "split"  In  Nationalist 
ranks  which  might  form  the  basis  of  a  major 
party  realignment  under  Sauer's  leadership. 
On  May  15,  the  Sunday  Times  contended  that 
nearly  50  Nationalist  MPs  had  Joined  the  new 
dealers.  The  government  soon  clamped  down, 
however:  Sauer  kept  discreetly  silent  and  was 
sent  to  Argentina  on  an  official  visit.  And  on 
May  20,  1960  the  Cabinet  put  an  end  to  spec- 
ulation by  informing  Parliament  that  it 
would  not  depart  from  the  policy  of  separate 
development. 

(To  witness  the  verligte- verkrampte  tem- 
pest In  1968  is  therefore  rather  like  seeing 
"Gone  With  the  Wind"  for  the  third  time.  At 
the  least  the  verligte  movement  will  have  to 
produce  much  more  than  an  occasional  visit- 
ing African  diplomat  if  it  is  to  be  taken  se- 
riously. The  government,  however,  gets  its 
Increasing  majorities  not  from  the  intellec- 
tuals but  from  the  rank  and  file  of  Its  sup- 
porters, who  have  moved  to  the  right  in  the 
1960s.  That  is  why  South  African  policy  re- 
mains unenlightened,  as  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  Mrs.  Helen  Suzman,  the  lone  re- 
maining Progressive  Party  MP  in  the  South 
African  Parliament,  In  the  following  speech 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Assembly  on  June 
18,  1968. — Vernon  McKat.) 

Mrs.  Suzman.  We  have  now  had  two  full 
sessions  of  what  I  call  the  Vorsterian  era. 
This  era  commenced  on  September  13,  1966. 
I  will  leave  aside  the  first  short  and  unhappy 
session,  because  one  did  not  know  what  was 
going  to  happen  and  how  the  new  era  was 
going  to  develop.  We  have  now  had  two  full 
sessions'  under  the  new  F>rlme  Minister,  how- 
ever, and  let  us  have  a  look  at  this  era  of  en- 
lightenment and  let  us  try  to  see  Just  where 
It  has  made  any  changes  in  the  internal 
policy  in  South  Africa. 

J.  E.  Potgieter.  It  Is  Just  the  same. 

Mrs.  Suzman.  Yes,  It  Is  Just  the  same,  the 
mixture  as  before.  I  cannot  agree  more  with 
the  honorable  Chief  Whip.  It  Is  the  mixture 
as  before  with  a  little  extra  gall  added.  I  am 
not  Interested  in  the  outward-looking  policy, 
although  I  welcome  it  and  am  all  in  favor 
of  delegates  and  diplomats  from  African 
states.  It  will  be  fine  if  we  can  make  some 
adjustments  which  will  help  us  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  outside  world,  but  let  not  one 
of  us  kid  ourselves  for  one  solitary  second 
that  that  has  made  the  slightest  difference 
to  the  way  in  which  policy  has  been  carried 
out  Inside  South  Africa  or  that  it  has  made 
the  slightest  difference  to  the  race  relations 
of  South  Africa,  except  to  make  It  worse.  I 
am  not  a  believer  In  the  enlightened  era,  be- 
cause it  has  not  dawned  and  It  will  not  dawn 
under  a  Nationalist  government,  irrespective 
of  who  the  prime  minister  is. 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  some  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  passed  In  the  last  two 
years.  I  would  be  very  Interested  if  somebody 
on  either  side  of  the  House  could  tell  me 
where  the  glimmer  of  enlightenment  is  in 
these  laws.  I  want  to  mention  the  laws  by 
name  and  will  leave  it  to  other  people  to  tell 
me  where  the  enlightenment  is.  In  1967  we 
had  further  amendments  to  the  Antl-Com- 
munlst  Act.  which  made  It  possible  to  strike 
lawyers  and  advocates  off  the  roll.  We  had 
the  National  Education  Act.  which  placed  the 
whole  control  of  education  in  the  hands  of 
the  honorable  Minister  and  which  gave  him 
the  powers  to  impose  a  system  of  deadly  uni- 
formity on  education  in  South  Africa.  We 
had  the  Population  Registration  Amendment 
Bill,  and  what  did  that  do?  That  made  It  more 
difficult  for  those  people  who  could  cross  the 
color  line  to  do  so,  because,  for  the  first  time, 
an  absolute  test  of  descent  was  introduced. 
It  also  Introduced  a  whole  lot  of  criteria  to 
make  It  more  difficult  for  those  people  who 
could  perhaps  avoid  the  descent  test. 

The  Planning  Act  was  introduced  last  year, 
which  put  the  whole  of  the  expansion  of  in- 
dustries in  the  existing  metropolitan  areas 
Into  the  hot  little  hands  of  the  honorable 
Minister  of  Planning.  He  Is  the  man  who  Is 
now  responsible  and  decides  whether  an  In- 
dustry may  expand  or  not.  He,  together  with 
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his  friends,  I.e.  ( he  cheerleader  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Party,  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Bantu  Administration  and  Education,  and 
also  the  honoratle  Minister  of  Bantu  Ad- 
ministration and  Development,  who  also  ex- 
ercise the  powers  n  this  regard.  What  experi- 
ence these  gentlemen  have  ever  had  of  in- 
dustrial development  I  honestly  do  not  know. 
All  I  can  say  frori  the  views  that  they  have 
expressed  In  this  House.  Is  that  they  obvious- 
ly do  not  have  tlie  faintest  glimmer  of  un- 
derstanding of  th<  dynamics  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment and  V'hat  Is  required  If  South 
Africa  Is  to  malnttln  Its  flow  of  growth.  They 
only  think  In  tern  is  of  migrant  workers.  They 
have  no  knowledge  of  technological  changes, 
which  mean  mor »  skilled  workers  and  not 
less.  They  make  n(i  real  effort  to  retrain  white 
workers  who  are  g  olng  to  be  displaced  by  the 
technological  changes.  Where  are  the  big 
programs  for  depldyment  of  labor  and  for  the 
retraining  of  labor?  I  do  not  hear  of  any  of 
these,  but  only  of  regulations  to  make  use  of 
migrant  African  1  ibor,  but  I  will  come  back 
to  that  later 

The  Minister  oi  Planning.  Do  not  pretend 
that  you  know  something  about  the  warmth 
of  my  hands. 

Mrs.  SuzMAN.  Oti.  no,  not  a  bit.  I  can  see 
they  are'Eot.  Som(  feminine  instinct  tells  me 
that  they  are.  The;  \  we  had  the  Terrorism  Act 
last  year  which,  going  beyond  90  days  solitary 
detention  and.  wliere  not  even  the  nearest 
relatives  are  infoimed.  tightened  up  every- 
thing and  placed  tremendous  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  hon  arable  Minister  of  Justice 
and  the  police  to  Sold  people  indefinitely  In 
solitary  conflnemdnt.  The  Sobukwe  clause 
came  in  again,  or  course.  (The  "Sobukwe 
clause."  a  provls  on  of  the  General  Law 
Amendment  Act  o  '  1967.  empowers  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  to  ( irder  the  continued  deten- 
tion of  a  person  wl  lo  has  completed  a  term  of 
imprisonment  for  a  political  offense.  Robert 
Sobukwe.  former  I(  ader  of  the  Pan-Afrlcanlst 
Congress,  remains  the  only  person  detained 
under  this  measure. — Ed.]  That  Is  Just  a 
brief  assessment  ol  some  of  the  legislation  of 
1967,  the  first  full  session  of  the  enlightened 
era  under  the  present  Prime  Minister.  This 
session  has  not  b«  en  any  different  as  far  as 
legislation  Is  concerned.  We  had  a  further 
amendment  to  tlie  Prohibition  of  Mixed 
Marriages  Act. 

We  have,  of  cour  le,  had  the  three  measures 
which  completely  removed  the  last  vestige 
of  representation  o:  the  Coloured  people  from 
Parliament  from  tl  le  end  of  the  1971  parlia- 
mentary session.  E  that  Is  enlightenment,  I 
want  someone  to  ecplain  where  it  is  enlight- 
ened. In  return  th(  Coloured  people  received 
a  council,  which  existed  anyway,  with 
slightly  enlarged  p)wer8,  but  no  powers  that 
really  affect  the  liv(s  of  the  people  concerned. 
They  have  no  powers  to  pass  legislation 
touching  on  groub  areas.  Job  reservation, 
separate  amenities,  or  any  of  the  other  things 
that  really  affect  tlielr  everyday  lives.  If  this 
is  enlightenment,  I  must  be  wearing  very 
dark  glasses.  We  have  also  had  the  law  which 
prohibits  multiraclil  political  parties.  Is  this 
an  enlightened  attitude  In  this  day  and  age. 
namely  to  cut  fun  her  the  contact  between 
races  by  legislation?  I  would  like  honorable 
members  on  either  side  of  the  House  to  tell 
me  how  this,  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, can  be  described  as  "verllgte"  legisla- 
tion. We  have  also  lad  the  Imposition  of  the 
pattern  of  the  Baitustans  on  South  West 
Africa.  This,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  once 
again  takes  us  away  from  the  main  stream 
of  thinking  in  the  world,  namely  separation 
In  South  Africa  at  against  the  removal  of 
all  the  actual  racial  barriers  In  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  We  have  also  had  the 
Sobukwe  clause  re-  enacted. 

Let  me  come  to  the  administrative  side, 
which  I  believe  depicts  the  moet  depressing, 
unutterably  depresi  ing  picture  of  the  tight- 
ening up  in  every  possible  respect  of  the 
Implementation  of  the  policy  of  apartheid. 
There  is  no  lessening  up,  but  a  tightening  up 


of  that  policy.  The  Group  Areas  Act  Is  being 
Implemented  up  to  the  hilt.  Ask  Coloured 
people  and  Indian  people  whether  they  think 
matters  are  becoming  easier  for  them  and 
whether  there  has  been  a  lessening  of  the 
tension  and  the  Insecurltlee  they  have  suf- 
fered since  this  government  under  its  new 
Prime  Minister  started  functioning.  I  will 
not  even  mention  the  same  old  nonsense 
with  regard  to  passport  refusals,  visa  refus- 
als, all  those,  what  I  would  call,  examples  of 
"enlightenment"  that  we  have  In  South 
Africa. 

As  far  as  the  Africans  are  concerned,  the 
pass  laws  and  influx  control  have  all  been 
tightened  up.  The  administration  has  been 
tightened  up  In  every  p>08sible  respect.  There 
has  been  the  flve  percent  reduction  of  Afri- 
can labor  In  the  Cape,  the  prohibition  on 
employment  of  African  migrants  In  certain 
categories  of  labor  and  the  great  hardships 
affecting  African  women  In  the  urban  areas, 
who  siitce  the  new  administrative  regulations 
have  been  applied  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  prove  their  right  to  be  in  the 
urban  areas  and  to  stay  in  houses  In  which 
they  have  lived  for  years  with  their  children, 
if  their  husbands  die,  desert  them  or  divorce 
them.  Enlightenment?  Honorable  members 
have  no  idea  of  what  is  going  on  only  10 
miles  outside  of  Cape  Town.  They  would  not 
know.  The  honorable  Deputy  Minister  for 
Bantu  Administration  and  Education  said 
yesterday  again  that  only  people  unlawfully 
in  the  area  were  endorsed  out.  But  I  never 
denied  that  when  I  spoke  previously.  He  said 
"bring  me  the  examples."  I  can  bring  him 
only  the  law  and  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  administered. 

The  Deputt  Minister  of  Bantu  Adminis- 
tration AND  Education.  You  want  the  un- 
lawful to  remain  there. 

Mrs.  SuzMAN.  But  what  Is  "unlawful"? 
This  Is  where  we  differ.  "Unlawful"  today  .  .  . 
I  Interjections.  1  Will  honorable  members  Just 
let  me  finish  what  I  am  saying?  "Unlawful" 
today  has  become  such  that  nobody  can 
prove  that  he  is  lawful  anywhere.  This  is  the 
point.  Has  the  honorable  Deputy  Minister, 
either  of  them,  or  the  Minister,  heard  of  the 
Houghton-Hlshlane  Judgment  of  Judge  Cor- 
bett  in  a  case  that  was  decided  In  1964  or 
1965,  which  affects  the  whole  position  of 
Africans  who  believe  they  had  the  right  to 
be  here  under  section  10?  Not  one  of  those 
gentlemen  has  heard  of  this  case. 

The  Deputy  Minister  or  Bantu  Adminis- 
tration AND  Education.  That  only  applies  to 
women. 

Mrs.  SuzMAN.  It  does  not  only  apply  to 
Bantu  women.  It  affects  every  African  who 
used  to  be  able  to  prove  that  he  or  she  was 
here  lawfuUy  under  section  10.  Now  It  has 
been  made  virtually  impossible,  because  the 
administrative  machinery  to  prove  that  those 
people  were  here  for  15  years  before  1952, 
when  section  10  of  the  Urban  Areas  Act  was 
passed  by  this  government,  did  not  exist. 
There  was  no  administrative  machinery  for 
registration  of  contracts  or  for  the  compul- 
sory registration  of  women,  or  even  the  ref- 
erence books  Introduced  by  the  Abolition  of 
Passes  Act.  So  it  has  become  since  that 
Judgment  virtually  Impossible  to  prove  law- 
ful residence.  Will  honorable  members  now 
tell  me  that  these  people  are  unlawfully  in 
the  area,  when  the  government  passes  a  law 
but  does  not  set  up  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery at  the  same  time  to  enable  people 
to  prove  their  rights  under  the  very  law  that 
the  government  has  passed?  Now  we  are  hav- 
ing another  example  of  this  situation.  On 
April  1,  new  regulations  were  gazetted  which 
mlgratlze  every  African  worker  not  presently 
In  employment,  every  one  who  cannot  prove 
his  rights  under  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances under  section  10,  or  who  Is  not  al- 
ready in  employment.  The  minute  such  a  per- 
son loses  a  Job  he  has  to  go  back  to  the 
reserves  and  register,  except  when  he  Is  In 
the  Transkel.  because  this  has  not  yet  been 
applied  In  the  Transkel.  Now  let  me  tell  the 
honorable  Deputy  Minister  and  the  Minister 


that  the  machinery  for  that  has  not  been  set 
up  properly. 

The  labor  bureaus,  which  had  to  be  set  up 
in  the  regional  authorities,  have  not  been 
set  up.  I  asked  the  honorable  Minister  a 
question  only  the  other  day,  and  he  said  that 
the  Information  was  not  readily  available.  It 
can  only  be  obtained  by  extensive  Inquiries 
from  district  officers.  He  does  not  know  how 
many  depots  for  accommodation  have  been 
set  up.  In  fact,  he  says  none.  He  says  he  does 
not  really  know  what  is  going  on  at  all.  But 
that  does  not  stop  him  from  promulgating 
regulations.  They  were  promulgated  and 
they  came  Into  force  on  April  1.  I  would  tell 
the  honorable  Minister  and  Deputy  Min- 
isters that  there  Is  going  to  be  a  chaotic  sit- 
uation in  the  labor  market  as  the  result  of 
this.  There  are  no  labor  bureaus.  All  Is  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  chiefs  and  head- 
men. They  have  not  the  faintest  idea  how 
to  administer  this  law.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  fill  in  a  form.  There  is  no  accommo- 
dation for  them. 

G.  P.  Van  L.  F'roneman.  It  is  absolute 
nonsense ! 

Mrs.  SuzMAN.  It  Is  not  absolute  nonsense. 
Let  me  tell  the  honorable  member  for  Hell- 
bron:  Already  it  has  been  suspended  In 
Umlazl  because  such  a  chaotic  situation  has 
arisen.  What  sort  of  enlightened  government 
Is  this  that  does  not  set  up  machinery  for 
the  regulations  that  have  been  promulgated? 
How  are  migratory  workers  to  register,  how 
are  they  to  get  work?  These  are  unemployed 
people.  They  have  no  resources  to  fall  back 
on  while  they  are  waiting  for  Jobs.  Their 
whole  family  depends  on  them.  How  are  in- 
dustrialists to  cope  with  the  situation  when 
they  are  not  getting  the  labor  that  they  re- 
quire? I  say  that  the  situation  is  absolutely 
chaotic.  It  is  disgraceful  that  honorable 
ministers  without  any  consideration  what- 
ever of  the  practical  implications  of  the 
regulations  that  they  have  promulgated  and 
the  laws  that  have  been  passed,  insist  that 
these  measures  be  put  into  action.  This  Is 
the  "enlightened"  government  under  Mr. 
Vorster. 

I  could  go  on  like  this  ad  nauseum  to 
show  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  Is 
anything  but  enlightened.  The  removal  at 
Limehill  and  now  in  Pretoria  from  Eersterus 
to  a  place  with  the  charming  name  of  Stink- 
water,  some  35  miles  outside  Pretoria,  has 
taken  place.  Eersterus  was  a  squalid  slum, 
admittedly  a  squatter  camp,  but  where  have 
they  been  put?  Better  conditions?  Oh.  nof 
They  are  put  on  to  the  veld  of  Stinkwater 
with  tents  In  this  icy  Hlghveld  winter,  with 
absolutely  no  preparation  made  to  receive 
those  people.  It  Is  the  same,  a  repetition  of 
the  disgraceful  episode  at  Limehill.  The  gov- 
ernment never  learns. 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Bantu  Adminis- 
tration AND  Education.  Your  allegations  are 
disgraceful. 

Mrs.  SuzMAN.  I  am  disgraceful,  because  I 
expose  these  conditions!  The  people  who 
go  to  help  are  "agitators."  The  churches  that 
do  their  best  to  offset  the  conditions  they 
find  these  people  in  are  "neo-communlsts." 
We  get  sick  and  tired  of  all  this. 

The  Deputy  Minister  or  Bantu  Adminis- 
tration AND  Education.  We  have  heard  all 
these  ridiculous  stories  already. 

Mrs.  SuzMAN.  They  are  not  ridiculous  stor- 
ies. The  honorbale  Minister  can  go  and  have 
a  look  for  himself.  It  is  disgraceful.  I  take  the 
removal  of  the  30-year  leases  from  people 
who  put  all  their  aspirations  Into  owning 
their  little  houses  under  30-year  lease  in 
Johannesburg  and  elsewhere.  They  are  Just 
destroyed  like  that.  The  honorable  Minister 
could  not  care  less.  I  take  the  decisions  not 
to  have  any  more  high  schools  up  to  matrlc 
in  the  urban  areas  so  that  the  Africans  who 
long  for  higher  education  for  their  children 
have  to  send  their  children  out  to  the  coun- 
try schools  at  great  expense,  costing  at  least 
RlOO  to  R120  per  year,  which  they  can  ill 
afford.  Or  go  without  higher  education.  It 
was   easier   for   an   Alrican   child   living  In 
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Durban  or  Johannesburg  to  get  high  school 
education  up  to  matrlc  a  generation  ago  than 
It  Is  today.  When  those  children  go  out  of 
the  towns,  unless  their  parents  have  taken 
every  possible  precaution  to  notify  the  super- 
intendent of  the  township  to  keep  their 
names  on  the  housing  f>ermlt,  to  show  that 
they  have  been  paying  the  school  fees,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  come  back  when  they 
have  finished  school,  because  their  regis- 
tration books  are  Issued  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts and  they  are  not  allowed  to  come  back 
to  the  towns.  The  officials  do  not  warn  the 
parents  concerned  about  these  difficulties. 

As  a  final  little  example  of  "verllgthed," 
or  whatever  one  might  call'  It.  of  this  govern- 
ment, I  want  to  quote  the  speech  made  by 
the  honorable  Prime  Minister  about  no  shop 
apartheid.  Instead  of  Just  saying  that  It  is 
ridiculous  In  this  day  and  age  to  contem- 
plate shop  apartheid,  he  said  that  his  audi- 
ence should  Imagine  what  would  happen  if 
a  law  of  this  nature  was  enforced  In  South 
Africa.  He  said:  "Any  White  who  was  not 
able  to  go  to  a  shop  would  not  then  be  able 
to  send  his  non-white  servant.  One  can  imag- 
ine what  chaos  would  ensue."  I  do  not  need 
to  say  anything  more.  That  Is  an  "enlight- 
ened sentiment."  But  It  Is  not  that  this  goes 
counter  to  every  bit  of  thinking  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  Minister  or  Bantu  Administration 
AND  Development.  Do  you  not  send  your  non- 
white  servant  to  the  shops? 

Mrs.  SUZMAN.  Naturally!  But  I  would  not 
have  shop  apartheid  under  any  conditions. 
Does  the  honorable  Minister  not  understand 
that? 

(Business  suspended  at  12:45  p.m.  and  re- 
sumed at  2:20  p.m.) 

Mrs.  StrzMAN.  When  the  House  adjourned. 
I  had  completed  the  major  part  of  my  speech 
and  I  hope  that  I  have  disposed  of  the  ver- 
llgteverkrampte  myth  fairly  conclusively. 
There  Is  only  one  other  point  I  wish  to  make 
in  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal. 

I  want  to  deal  with  the  interesting  ex- 
change which  took  place  yesterday  between 
the  honorable  Minister  of  Transport  and  the 
honorable  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  regard 
to  the  rate  for  the  Job.  The  honorable  Leader 
of  the  Opf>ositlon  talked  with  about  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  Whites.  I  simply  want  to 
point  out  in  that  regard  that  his  is.  of 
course,  the  dilemma  of  the  United  Party. 
One  cannot  say  In  one  breath  that  one  is 
against  Job  reservation  and,  at  the  same  time 
say  that  one  is  In  favor  of  upholding  the 
Industrial  color  bar.  The  two  things  are  mu- 
tually contradictory,  and  one  must  make  up 
one's  mind.  One  can  have  an  open  economy 
with  free  competition  and  the  rate  for  the 
Job,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  Whites,  because  the  minute 
one  talks  about  a  minimum  wage  for  Whites 
one  has  given  away  the  whole  argument  in 
favor  of  the  rate  for  the  Job.  [Interjection.) 
No,  not  If  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
makes  a  p>olnt  of  saying  there  must  be  a 
minimum  rate  for  Whites,  because  that 
means  that  certain  Jobs  by  virtue  of  having 
a  certain  high  wage  rate,  are  reserved  for 
white  people.  That  is  all  it  can  mean:  the 
rate  for  the  Job  is  a  flat  rate  per  occupa- 
tion. So  one  cannot  talk  about  having  a 
minimum  rate  for  Whites.  One  should  have 
a  minimum  rate  for  every  Job,  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  high  enough  to  cover  the 
poverty  datum  line  for  even  the  most  un- 
skilled and  menial  Jobs.  | Interjections.)  I 
was  talking  to  the  gentleman  behind  me  for 
a  minute.  I  would  pwlnt  out  that  produc- 
tion would  in  fact  increase  because  when 
you  are  dealing  with  a  class  of  people  who 
are  underpaid  and  cannot  feed  themselves 
properly,  then  the  chances  are  that  when 
you  give  them  enough  money  with  which 
to  feed  themselves  properly,  their  produc- 
tion will  Increase.  That  has  been  found 
everywhere.  [Interjections.] 

T.  Q.  HUGRES.  The  Deputy  Minister  said 
there  should  be  a  minimum  wage  for 
everybody. 


Mrs.  SuzMAN.  Of  course  there  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Order!  The  honorable  mem- 
ber for  Transkel  must  play  the  game;  he 
cannot  get  Woo  close  to  the  honorable  mem- 
ber. (Laughter.) 

Mrs.  SuzMAN.  With  respect.  Sir.  he  will 
have  to  play  the  game  much  more  skillfully. 
The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  as  far  as 
the  honorable  Minister  of  Transport  is  con- 
cerned is  that  he  Interjected  at  one  stage 
and  said:  "What  do  I  do  about  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  white  workers  who  do  not 
have  an  education  above  Standard  Six?"  I 
think  I  understood  him  correctly  to  say  that. 
Everybody  sympathizes  with  the  predicament 
of  the  government  in  this  regard,  and  every 
government  has  this  predicament  of  how 
to  look  after  people  who  by  their  own  short- 
comings, for  which  they  cannot  be  blamed, 
are  unable  to  acquire  higher  skills.  Naturally 
such  people  must  be  given  some  form  of 
sheltered  employment,  or  their  housing  must 
be  subsidized,  but  they  have  to  be  cared  for 
by  the  State. 

Sir  De  Villiers  Graaff,  Then  pay  them 
the  minimum  wage. 

Mrs.  SuzMAN.  No.  It  Is  not  only  a  minimum 
wage;  It  is  more  than  that.  They  have  to  be 
looked  after  and  placed  in  certain  types  of 
employment,  but  not  at  the  exp>ense  of  the 
whole  economy.  That  is  the  point.  It  should 
not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  not  training 
the  non-Whites  because  you  want  to  keep 
those  Jobs  reserved  for  Whites  who  cannot 
do  any  better  themselves.  The  point  Is — and 
I  am  talking  now  to  the  honorable  Minister 
and  not  to  the  honorable  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position— that  it  should  not  be  done  at  the 
expanse  of  the  whole  economy.  Sir,  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  In  South  Africa  has  to  make 
sacrifices.  The  apostle,  as  he  calls  himself, 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Bantu  Administra- 
tion, said  that  we  should  rather  have  a  poor 
South  Africa  but  a  white  South  Africa.  [In- 
terjections.) That  Is  absolutely  uncalled  for, 
because  there  Is  enough  for  everybody.  TTiat 
is  why.  This  country  Is  a  rich  country  and 
not  like  some  of  the  African  states.  We  have 
vast  resources  waiting  to  be  developed,  and 
the  one  thing  which  Is  holding  back  our 
really  tremendous  growth  is  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  use  our  manpower  resources  properly. 
We  do  not  need  to  make  any  sacrifices;  not 
that  the  Deputy  Minister  has  any  intention 
of  making  any  sacrifices:  I  am  quite  sure  of 
that,  and  not  that  it  Is  ever  really  Intended 
that  the  white  people  should  make  the  sacri- 
fices. The  sacrifices  have  to  be  made  by  non- 
Whites,  by  keeping  them  In  unproductive 
employment,  or  by  keeping  them  under-em- 
ployed. What  we  should  be  devoting  all  our 
energies  to  is  developing  our  resources  by 
training  our  labor  and  allowing  the  full  pro- 
ductive use  of  our  non-white  labor  to  assist 
white  labor  who  have  been  caught — not  only 
the  unskilled  and  the  semi-skilled  but  the 
skilled  white  labor — in  a  dilemma  because 
they  have  been  caught  between  the  pressure 
of  automation,  for  which  they  are  not 
trained,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  fragmenta- 
tion pressures  on  the  other  side.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  to  retrain  our  white  labor  and- 
give  them  redeployment  allowances  and  so 
on,  so  that  we  can  take  advantage  of  the 
third  industrial  revolution,  which  is  the 
phase  that  South  Africa  should  now  be  en- 
tering ui>on. 


CORRECT  THIS  ERROR 

(Mr.  DADDARIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
disappointed  to  learn  today  that  Dr. 
Franklin  Long,  of  Cornell  University,  had 
been  asked  to  withdraw  his  name  from 
nomination  as  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foimdation.  Dr.  Long  is  highly 
qualified  for  this  post  and  the  adminis- 


tration would  have  been  highly  com- 
mended for  having  named  him. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  un- 
fortunate series  of  events  of  which  we 
have  just  learned  began  when  Dr.  Long 
agreed  to  become  Director  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  the  administration.  Appar- 
ently Dr.  Long  was  subsequently  asked 
if  he  would  agree  to  support  the  admin- 
istration's anti-ballistic-missile  system. 
When  he  refused  to  do  so  he  was  advised 
that  he  could  no  longer  be  considered. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  sacrificing  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  on  the  altar  of  the  ABM, 
and,  by  so  doing,  seriously  affecting  its 
unique  capability  to  be  of  service  to  our 
country. 

Dr.  Long  has  a  distinguished  record 
in  academic  accomplishment,  university 
administration,  and  public  service.  An 
outstanding  physical  chemist  in  his  own 
right,  he  is  presently  vice  president  for 
research  and  advanced  studies  at  Cornell 
University.  Between  1950  and  1960.  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Cornell  Chemistry 
Department.  His  record  of  Crovemment 
service  has  been  truly  outstanding,  and 
includes  participation  in  the  National 
Defense  Research  Committee  during 
World  War  II.  Since  the  Second  World 
War  he  has  made  many  other  contribu- 
tions which  strengthen  our  national  de- 
fense. For  instance,  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Air  Force  Scientific  Advisory 
Board  and  chairman  of  the  chemistry 
advisory  committee  of  the  Air  Force  Of- 
fice of  Scientific  Research.  He  has  been 
a  consultant  for  the  Army's  Ballistics 
Research  Laboratory  and  an  Assistant 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  As  a  member  of 
the  President's'  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee during  the  early  60's  he  mat^e  his 
talents  available  to  our  Government  at 
the  highest  level  in  the  area  of  science 
policy.  One  cannot  even  remotely  con- 
sider Dr.  Long  to  be  unconcerned  about 
the  quality  and  adequacy  of  our  defense 
posture  in  the  light  of  such  a  record. 

I  am  amazed  that  Dr.  Long's  reserva- 
tions concerning  the  Sentinel  ABM  sys- 
tem, which  were  known  to  the  public 
through  his  past  writings,  should  pre- 
clude his  appointment  as  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Are  we  to 
consider  NSF  a  part  of  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment? Many  of  Dr.  Long's,^ol- 
leagues  in  the  scientific  community, 
probably  a  large  majority,  share  his 
views  regarding  the  proposed  ABM  de- 
ployment, whether  in  the  Sentinel  or 
Safeguard  configuration.  I  have  my  own 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  de- 
ploying the  present  Safeguard  system. 
Furthermore,  this  is  a  vital  policy  issue 
upon  which  scientists  have  a  real  duty  to 
study  and  comment.  The  technological 
questions  involved  in  the  present  ABM 
debate  are  truly  staggering,  and  we  find 
many  of  the  foremost  experts  in  the  field 
opposing  deployment  because  of  their 
considered  judgment  that  "it  will  not 
work  "  in  its  present  form.  The  adminis- 
tration, rather  than  penalizing  such 
forthright  scientific  judgments,  should 
encourage  their  presentation  for  careful 
consideration  by  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress. To  involve  selection  of  the  Director 
of  the  Nation's  basic  research  in  the 
ABM  question  is  absurd. 

Since  President  Nixon's  inauguration 
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I  have  been  plensed  with  the  competent 
and  businesslike  Job  Dr.  CmBrldge  has 
done  In  his  portion  as  science  adviser. 
I  am  convinced  'that  he  is  personally  en- 
deavoring to  assure  the  appointment  of 
science  amd  Research  administrators 
solely  on  the  bbsls  of  competence  and 
ability.  This  w^  to  a  large  extent  re- 
flected in  the  original  decision  to  appoint 
Dr.  Long  as  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  fact  that  Dr. 
Long  is  a  Demoorat  emphsisized  the  non- 
partisan character  of  the  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  \tllllngness  of  outstanding 
scientists  from  lall  political  persuasions 
to  offer  the  administration  their  services 
In  the  Interest  of  the  Nation.  The  un- 
happy events  ol  the  past  few  days  cast 
serious  doubt  on  the  ability  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  i^ake  important  decisions 
in  public  pollcjl  for  science  which  can 
attract  the  suppprt  of  the  Nation's  scien- 
tists and  other  Citizens  of  our  country. 

It  is  self-evidtnt  that  recruiting  a  Di- 
rector for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion olTthe  desiiied  competence  and  abil- 
ity and  who  will  have  the  confidence  of 
the  scientific  co«imunity,  will  now  be  ex- 
tremely diCacultj  if  not  impossible.  I  hope 
this  has  only  ^een  a  gross  misunder- 
standing and  t^at  the  administration 
does  not  serlouiy  propose  to  make  sup- 
port of  the  ABM  a  prerequisite  for  public 
service.  The  Nikon  administration  still 
has  an  opportunity  and  a  responsibility 
to  rectify  what  J  believe  is  a  very  serious 
error  in  Executive  judgment,  and  I  hope 
It  will  take  imniedlate  action  to  correct 
this  error.  j 


TRAGIC  DESTRUCTION  OF  RECON- 
NAISSANCE AIRCRAFT  OFF  NORTH 
KOREA  I 

fMr.  MARSH  Rsked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addr^  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  akid  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MARSH.  ^Ir.  Speaker,  the  recent 
tragic  and  unwarranted  destruction  of 
our  reconnaissafice  aircraft  off  North 
Korea  is  continued  evidence  that  North 
Korea  is  a  wors«iing  trouble  spot.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  patt  of  a  plan  to  gradually 
intensify  the  leVel  of  military  activity 
by  the  North  Koreans. 

Although  South  Vietnam  has  had  the 
spotlight  in  thatj  part  of  the  world,  there 
is  growing  evidence  every  day  that  indi- 
cates we  cannot!  Ignore  a  situation  that 
is  growing  more  $erious  in  Korea. 

The  seizure  of]  the  Pueblo  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Navy  EC121  aircraft  are 
serious  international  incidents  that  re- 
ceive worldwide  i  attention.  Not  as  well 
known  is  that  f^r  nearly  2  years,  there 
has  been  a  determined  attempt  to  try 
and  expand  the  War  effort  in  South  Ko- 
rea by  a  stepped|up  infiltration  of  South 
Korea  by  North  Korean  infiltrators.  The 
purpose  of  this  niay  be  to  start  a  guerrilla 
warfare  effort  similar  to  the  type  that 
we  find  now  confronting  us  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

American  forcies  in  South  Korea  are 
required  to  be  m  a  continued  state  of 
readiness  and  th^  efforts  to  infiltrate  the 
southern  portiorj  of  Korea  are  reaching 
the  stage  where  tihey  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  random  and  Isolated  incidents. 

It  is  becominei  increasingly  clear  that 


North  Korea  is  developing  a  highly 
trained  guerrilla  force  and  resorting  to 
all  types  of  clandestine  efforts  to  infil- 
trate these  guerrilla  forces  to  harass  not 
only  American  units  but  to  intimidate 
South  Korean  citizens  and  conduct  raids 
and  ambushes  on  South  Korean  military 
forces. 

A  part  of  this  effort  may  be  to  cause 
the  withdrawal  f rom- Soutl^Vietnam  of 
South  Korean  forces  presently  employed 
there,  or  it  may  be  a  broader  plan  to  try 
and  get  a  full-scale  guerrilla  war  effort 
underway  similar  to  the  type  of  stniggle 
that  is  raging  throughout  Southeast 
Asia.  In  all  events,  the  most  recent  de- 
struction of  our  reconnaissance  aircraft 
points  out  that  we  cannot  take  anything 
for  granted,  nor  can  we  assume  that 
simply  because  an  aircraft  or  vessel  like 
the  Pueblo  Is  operating  well  within  in- 
ternational skies  or  waters  it  is  safe  from 
attack. 

It  seems  certain  that  with  the  attitude 
of  North  Korea,  we  must  furnish  ade- 
quate protection  of  aircraft  and  vessels 
that  are  not  capable  of  defending  them- 
selves, whereby  attacks  such  as  this  can 
be  repulsed,  in  order  to  protect  the  lives 
of  American  service  personnel  as  well  as 
to  insure  successful  accomplishment  of 
these  vital  intelligence  missions. 


PUBLIC    OPINION    STRENGTHENS 
CONSERVATION    EFFORTS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  en- 
vironment is  deteriorating  before  our 
eyes.  We  are  exhausting  the  finite 
amounts  of  clean  air.  pure  water,  and 
available  land  at  a  wastefully  astonishing 
rate.  We  and  our  children  will  pay  a 
prohibitive  price  for  this  activity.  Only 
recently  have  we  begun  to  retillze  the 
menaces  we  face. 

For  years  conservation  organizations 
have  been  voices  In  a  void,  seeking  to 
warn  us.  One  among  them  is  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  which  performs 
marvelous  work  on  behalf  of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  preserving  our  environment  and 
its  inhabitants. 

They  recently  retained  a  major  polling 
organization  to  query  a  cross  section  of 
Americans  on  a  variety  of  environmental 
issues.  Findings  are  revealing,  indeed,  as 
we  see  a  major  upswing  in  public  at- 
titudes towards  pollution  of  all  kinds,  z*^ 
wildlife  preservation,  pesticides  and 
preservation  of  open  green  spaces. 
'  We  must  become  more  aware  of  what 
is  facing  us.  We  must  take  stronger  ac- 
tion against  those  who  pollute  our  air 
and  water — against  thermal,  noise,  and 
oil  pollution — against  those  who  ruin  the 
land  and  take  away  from  the  quality  of 
our  lives.  The  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion has  performed  another  public  serv- 
ice by  having  this  survey  made,  and  I 
insert  highlights  here  in  the  Record  for 
the  enlightenment  of  other  Members  of 
this  body: 

The  U.S.  Public  Considers  Its  Environment 

INTRODtrCTION 

Objectives  of  the  study 
The  overall  objective  of  the  study  was  to 
provide  information  about  the  public's  at- 


titudee   toward   our   natural   surroundings. 
Specific  objectives  Included : 

1.  Finding  out  to  what  extent  the  public 
Is  concerned  about  the  degradation  of  our 
environment; 

2.  Investigating  preferences  for  urban  ver- 
sus suburban  or  rural  Uvlng; 

3.  Learning  what  Is  considered  the  most 
pressing  problem  with  regard  to  our  natural 
surroundings  and  what  the  public  thinks 
should  be  done  about  the  problems; 

4.  Determining  whether  or  not  the  public 
favors  setting  aside  more  public  land  for 
conservation  purposes. 

Design  of  the  research 

The  objectives  of  the  study  were  carried 
out  by  means  of  a  personal  interview  survey 
conducted  with  a  national  sample  of  1503 
adults,  21  yearu  of  age  and  older.  The  Inter- 
viewing took  place  during  the  last  ten  days 
In  January,  1969.  The  following  questions 
were  asked : 

1.  You  may  have  heard  or  read  claims  that 
our  natural  surroundings  are  being  sp>olled 
by  £ilr  pollution,  water  fwUutlon,  soil  erosion, 
destruction  of  wildlife  and  so  forth.  How  con- 
cerned are  you  about  this — deeply  concerned, 
somewhat  concerned,  or  not  very  concerned? 

2.  How  much  woiUd  you  be  willing  to  pay 
each  year  in  additional  taxes  earmarked  to 
Improve  our  natural  surroundings — a  small 
amount  such  as  $10.00  or  less,  a  moderate 
amount  such  as  950.00.  or  a  large  amount 
such  as  $100.00  or  more? 

3.  It  has  been  said  that  It  will,  at  some 
time,  be  necessary  to  limit  the  human  popu- 
lation (number  of  people)  if  our  present 
living  standards  are  to  be  maintained.  Do 
you  think  this  will  be  necessary  or  not? 

4.  Which  of  these  kinds  of  places  would 
you  find  most  pleasant  as  a  place  to  live? 

Respondents  were  shown  a  card  which  read 
as  follows:  Mountains,  Seashore,  Rural  area. 
Small  city.  Suburbs.  Large  City,  Somewhere 
else? 

5.  In  this  country,  which  one  of  these  do 
you  think  is  the  most  pressing  problem  con- 
nected with  our  natural  surroundings? 

Resp>ondents  were  shown  a  card  which 
read  as  follows:  Air  pollution.  Water  Pollu- 
tion. Sou  erosion.  Wildlife  preservation 
(birds  and  animals).  Preservation  of  open 
green  spaces.  Pesticides  (chemicals  used  to 
kill  insects). 

6.  In  your  opinion  what  can  be  done  to 
correct  this  problem?  (Problem  chosen  In 
the  above  question.) 

7.  Are  you  in  favor  of  setting  aside  more 
public  land  for  conservation  purposes  such 
as  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  bird 
sanctuaries,  and  so  forth,  or  not? 

Information  about  the  composition  and 
design  of  the  samples  and  tables  of  sampling 
tolerances  to  have  in  mind  when  reading 
the  repwrt  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
report. 

SOME    HIGHLIGHTS   OF  THE    STUDY 

Concern  about  our  natural  surroundings. — 
About  half  (51%)  of  aU  persons  interviewed 
stated  that  they  are  "Deeply  concerned" 
about  the  effect  of  air  pollution,  water  pollu- 
tion, soil  erosion,  and  destruction  of  wildlife 
on  our  natural  surroundings.  About  one-third 
(35%)  said  they  are  "Somewhat  concerned" 
about  the  problem  and  twelve  per  cent  said 
they  are  "Not  very  concerned."  A  greater  pro- 
portion (62%)  of  those  who  have  attended 
college  than  of  those  with  less  formal  educa- 
tion are  deeply  concerned  about  these  en- 
vlromental  problems.  More  of  the  men  (56% ) 
than  of  the  women  (46%)  said  they  were 
deeply  concerned.  Also  more  of  the  people 
living  in  the  western  and  midwestern  states 
than  of  those  in  the  East  or  South  are  deeply 
concerned. 

Willingness  to  pay  taxes  to  improve  our 
natural  surroundings. — When  those  inter- 
viewed were  asked  about  their  willingness  to 
pay  additional  taxes  to  Improve  our  natural 
surroundings,  almost  three  of  every  four  peo- 
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pie  interviewed  said  they  would  be  willing  to  GRANTING  COURT  LEAVE  TO  EM-  So  that  OUT  colleagues  might  know  the 

pay  something.  It  was  found  that  those  who  PLOYEES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  extent  of  the  Chinese  anti-Communist 

r  rirSe^a^l  p^t^l^m^^^^rrwUliS'to  ^p^?  ?/f  J^^^T^S ''?^'^^  T'""'  ^"'  '^f  •^°^"'"  '""'T'  ^'"^ 

pay  more  in  taxes  to  help  solve  the  problems  WHEN    CALLED    UPON    AS     WIT-  the  masses  of  long  oppressed  people.  I 

than  those  who  did  not  express  as  much  con-  NESSES   IN     CERTAIN     JUDICIAL  include  a  news  release  from  the  Chinese 

cern.  PROCEEDINGS     ON     BEHALF     OP  Information  Service  of  April  7: 

The    most   pressing    environmental   prob-  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  kmt  UNrrs   on   Mainland   Scobe   Victories 

lem. — When  those  interviewed  were  shown  a  ,,,       TT»:TXTT-.T^T-.r,^»T        i    j          ^  Over  red!? 

list  of  problems  affecting  the  environment  ^  <Mr.    HENDERSON    asked    and    was  7_^,  „h    !,       xr         .   ♦ 

and   asked   which   one   they  consider  most  ^ven  permission  to  address  the  House  „J*^''  ^P^    ^ iZP^^''^^^^''^  Kuomlntang 

pressing,  replies  divided  as  follows:  for  1  minute  und  to  revise  and  extend  3/"^^'°°*  in  Tibet  Yunnan  and  Kwang- 

Percent  hit  remarks  )  ^^'^^  scored  a  series  of  victories  In  theU  mil- 

^atr^rtl-o-n--- II  >•  HENDERSON.  Mr.  speaker  I  have  irrnrjrrek?e%^h;'^Snrnrorth1 

^e^fenrmIcalV-G;;i-Vo--ilirin:  ^?!  ^^T^-L\rL%S^' ^^ll  l^'^Z^TL^r^^^.rS'o^'^^^Z^Z 

Preservauono"f"op;n"g'reen"sp'ace8::::::     6  and  the  District  of  Columbia  when  called  ye«tff^«y     ,          ^         V,.     V,      , 

WUdUfe       preservation        (birds       and  ^s  witnesses  in  certain  judicial  proceed-  According  to  reports  reaching  here  from  the 

animals)     -.                                                  5  Ings  on  behalf  of  State  and  local  govern-  ^^^^^  mainland,  the  antl-CommunUt  mlli- 

Soil  erosion l^.-.^lii-^i:      4  ments.  "^l^-.  ^"'"L'S-JD'f  '^'****  ""  '^'^  ^""^ 

TTvtctir.^  Ion,  rA»..w.<+c   .,^   «^„i^ -„  +^  When  armed  KMT  forces  Joined  hands  with 

In  cities  of  over  1,000,000  In  populatloli  66  Existing  law  permits  an  employee  to  3  ooo    anti-Communist   Tibetans    to    attack 

per  cent  said   air  pollution   was   the  most  aPPear  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Fed-  Communist  organizations  in  southern  Tibet, 

pressing   problem  while   only   twenty-three  eral    Government    or    the    District    of  They  fought  three  fierce  battles  with  Com- 

per  cent  of  those  In  small  communities  and  Columbia,    or    in    his    oflBcial    capacity,  munlst  infantry  and  cavalry  units  and  killed 

rural  areas  gave  this  answer.  Preservation  of  without  charge  of  leave  or  loss  of  pay.  ^12  Reds.  They  looted  22  horses  in  addition 

wildlife  was  of  greater  concern  to  people  In  There  is  no  such  protection  for  an  em-  ^°  weapons  and  food.  The  anti -Communist 

rural  areas  than  to  those  In  the  urban  areas,  pioyee  appearing  as  a  witness  on  behalf  ^°"^^  ^^^  suffered  casualties,  but  the  exact 

Those   Interviewed   were   also  asked   what  *         ot^tp    nr    loral    eovprnmpnt     Thl«  iiumber  was  not  given, 

they  think  can  be  done  to  correct  the  prob-  i,:  _i^     if            ^  «f    f  v?  Now  the  vast  grass  plain  in  southern  Tibet 

lem  chosen  as  most  pressing.  Results  were  omiSSlOn  nas  caused  nardsmps.  is  jn  the  hands  of  anti-Communist  forces,  the 

as  follows:  For  exEimple,  one  employee  lost  2  days'  sources  said. 

Problem    and    most    frequently    mentioned  ^°/^    ^*^^"    he    was    subpenaed    by    an  At  the  same  tUne.  anti-Communist  forces 

corrective  action  attorney  general  as  a  witness  to  a  high-  raided  Communist  organizations  at  Tlngrl, 

vices.  robbery  case.  In  still  another  case,  an  sources                              »^i-"'uiub     1,0    me 

Water   pollution.— Stop   Industrial   poUu-  employee  lost  an  aggregate  of  18  days'  m  Yunnan  province,  the  guerrilla  forces  of 

tlon;  Enforce  present  laws,  pass  new  leglsla-  annual  leave  when  he  was  subpenaed  as  a  the  National  Salvation  Army  started  a  series 

^'°P'.,          .          ™  State  witness  in  a  murder  trial.  of    attacks    since    mid-March.    They    raided 

S<^1   erosion.— Plant  or  maintain   vegeta-  ^hese  examples  point  up  the  obvious  Communist  barracks  and  outposts  at  Cheli, 

^  wildUfe  p^XUfon.-EMor"e?re  laws;  '^^^^^  Of  the  existing  law.  My  bill  would  ^^^J-  We^^»en  and  southern  Yunnan  bor- 

Reduce  hunting:  Establish  wildlife  reserves,  f""Ply   amend   the   law   to   grant   court  ^f,.co^unlst  euerriiu  for«P«  Pn.,»~^ 

parks.  leave  to  employees  caUed  as  Witnesses  on  p„m„„n?«T?ronn^  i^t^if      h    ,.^^T? 

^                                                                                                        r,.    .      ,  Oommunist  troops  16  times  and  eliminated 

Preservation   of   open   green   spaces.-Set  behalf  of  State  and  local  governments.  330  Red  soldiers.  They  also  seized  a  big  ouan- 

aslde  land  for  parks,  forests;  Better  zoning.  It  also  provides  that  any  amount  received  tlty  of  weapons,  documents  and  dMtroyed 

Pesticides.- Use  different,  Improved  pestl-  by  such  an  employee  for  service  as  a  wit-  Communist    warehouses,    banks    and    other 

'^"^M,??'J""°™®°**^°'*""°^'^*'^-  ness  shaU  be  credited  against  his  pay.  targets,  the  sources  added. 

uZllL?    '^T^%'''Z^V^lJl^^ZJ!^  ^   these   days   of   deep   concern   over  m  Kwangtung  area.  KMT  workers  In  Can- 

"s  to^hTS  or  no^t  It  win    at  so^me  llm^  ^^^    ^^^     "ime     control,     employees  ^on  launched  a  concerted  attack  on  Com- 

te  'ne:^Tto°\Z\  huS^  'polTuonti  should  not  be  penalized  when  called  upon  ^-^  r°^^TllTr.:^tolutcT2:'S; 

our  present  living  standards  are^  tC  be  main-  by  a  State  or  local  government  to  serve  ^aeSd  thrKwanS  l^o^^^^^^    '^v^^! 

talned.  Younger  adults,  those  who  have  at-  as  witnesses.  I  strongly  urge  passage  of  tionary  Cbmmittee   and   Canton   Municipal 

tended  co  lege,  and  those  In  the  upper  in-  the  bill.  Revolutionary  Committee  simultaneously 

come  brackets  are  more  inclined  to  consider  ^-^~-^-^  Anti-Communist  forces  also  attacked  the 

imitation   of   human   population    necessary  ^^^        PRFFTJom  TTPnT«?TTMri  "propaganda      teams      for      Mao      Tse-tung 

than  other  groups.  CHINESE  FREEDOM  UPRISING  thoughts"  at  seven  colleges  and  unlversltlS 

Areas  thought  most  pleasant  as  a  place  to  (Mr.   RARICK  asked   and   was   given  in  Canton. 

SSL  co^i^emOonTnfl,!^ncire  ^Tnub"  Permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  with  the  support  of  anti-Communi^  ele- 

li?  S  wo^W^  a  mirked  revefs^  of^ th;  POi^t  in  the  RECORD  and  to  include  ex-  '"«°^' ^^«  attacking  forces  blasted  the  newly 

in,,  wiere  woum  oe  a  marsea  reversal  01  tne  ^                   motfcr  1  completed  "peoples  bridge"  across  the  Pearl 

trend  away  from  rural  areas    Those  inter-  traneous  matter.)  ^         ^^^  ^j^^  corporation  at  Changtl,  the 

viewed    were   shown    the    following    list   of  Mr.  RARICK    Mr    Speaker,  receiving  ju^iber  yards  at  Tashatou  and  Shahuo  raU- 

areas  and  asked  which  of  them  they  think  little    fanfare    In    the    communications  way  sutions 

0°"?*  ^.  !5°^*  pleasant  as  places  to  live,  media  was  the  announcement  that  antl-  Then  they  raided  a  reformatory  camp  at 

Results  divided  as  follows:  Communist    freedom    fighters    In    Com-  Kuangchlngtang    near    Shahuo    and    freed 

Rural  area             .                                   ''"so  ™unist  China  had  risen  up  to  free  their  several  hundreds  of  inmates. 

Small  cltv                     25  country  from  tyranny,  oppression,  and  Before  the  March  21  raid,  kmt  agents  in 

Suburbe -:™i:":                                               18  despotism  Of  the  Maoist  Red  regime.  Kwangtung    launched    extensive    attacks    at 

Mountains I.::::::::":::::   i  possiwy  because  the  leftwmg  elements  iZT^nH  ^^h^ih^f  .^''.fnt^^  tn^^"''f ''^- 

c..>».i.„.-                                                       —       X  i_  iw    TT_-i   J  r^i.   i.                   11                  .c  ii-  Paoan  and   Cbuhai   counties   and   destroyed 

fl^^rL «  In  the  Umted  States  are  well  aware  Of  the  ^^ore  than  40  targets  including  the  Maoist 

L^ge  city.— 6  crumblmg    structure    accounts    for    the  revolutionary    committees,    barracks,    radar 

uuier ___  ^   1  efforts  to  suppress  word  of  the  people's  stations,  granaries,  highways  and  bridges. 

Analyses  by  size  of  community  show  that  uprising  to  liberate  themselves  and  re-  ^^_^^^^_^^_ 

many  big  city  dwellers  have  a  yearning  for  store  a  Chinese  Government  responsible            ^„^„  „^.r,c,^».  r,,,*^^,^ 

smaller  places  and  those  In  rural  areas  have  to  the  people  on  the  mainland  and  to  °^^^  PEARSON  SYNDROME 

'^"c^^^/w'^i^- ^i^^ir*  ^-  .«*  -  .,,.    4^   insure  an  enduring  peace.  iMr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 

Should  more  land  be  set  aside  for  conser-  .                 ,             ij      „  ,                   ..■          ,„ •     ■  _   ^        jj           ii.      tt           r       1 

ration  purposes?— Three  at  every  four  peo-  Anyone  who  would  call  for  recogmtion  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

pie  interviewed  favor  setung  aside  more  pub-  "^   ^^  ^^^^a   with  full  knowledge  of  minute   and   to    revise   and   extend  his 

lie  land  for  conservation  purposes  such  as  these  developments  must  be  trying  to  remarks.) 

national  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  bird  sanctu-  divert   public   opinion   from   significant  Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 

aries.  etc.  Young  people,  those  who  have  at-  changes  in  the  China  picture  and  at-  stand  that  columnist  Drew  Pearson  is  ac- 

tended  college,   and  those   In   the   eastern  tempting  to   rehabilitate  the  desperate  cusing  me  of  endorsing  what  he  labels 

states  are  more  Inclined  to  this  view  than  ancf  defunc*^^  totalitarian  government  of  Neo-NazL": 

other  segments  of  the  population.  Mao  Tse-timg.  fearson  is  a  man  whose  whole  career 
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has  been  built  around  slander  for  hire 
and  purpose.  Mt>st  Americans  understand 
that  this  man  smears  only  people  who 
are  trying  to  dt>  something  for  America. 
Any  attack  by  Pearson  at  this  time  must 
be  an  aclinowladgement  that  his  victims 
are  having  sotie  degree  of  success  in 
hurting  the  enamles  of  free  men. 

When  the  people  at  home  read  Ole' 
Drew  for  lauglis  the  way  we  do  here  in 
Washington,  hi  will  have  the  influence 
he  merits — merely  another  senile  ultra- 
left  extremist.  : 

I  am  about  at  concerned  over  this  new 
personal  attack:  from  Pearson  as  I  would 
be  over  one  froih  his  hero.  Castro,  or  any 
of  the  Russian  Communists  he  entertains 
at  his  country  villa. 

But  now  th^t  Drew — who  has  never 
found  any  faul^  in  the  Communist  left — 
suddenly  prombtes  himself  as  a  great 
nghter  of  mythical  Nazis  in  1969,  I  won- 
der what  he  was  doing  to  combat  na- 
tional socialisii  during  World  War  11 
when  i  was  fighting  real  live  Nazis  as  an 
Amertcan  infaotryman — and,  after  the 
Battle  of  the  Biulge  spending  some  time 
as  a  prisoner  i)f  war  in  a  Nazi  prison 
camp. 

If  Drew  Pearfson  is  going  around  the 
country  suggesting  that  John  Rarick  is 
linked  with  any  Neo-Nazi  outfit.  I  sug- 
gest he  make  an  appointment  with  a 
good  psycliiatritt. 


ROGERS   SAT 
TV  RADI 


WORK  NEEDED   ON 
^TION  PROBLEM 


<Mt.  ROGEHS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  pertnission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGER3  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  we  have  found  need  to  ad- 
vise the  Ameridan  public  that  there  are 
potential  dangers  from  radiation  as 
emitted  from  c61or  television  sets. 

A  survey  conqucted  in  New  York  which 
was  released  la4t  week  indicates  that  we 
still  have  much  work  to  do  in  this  area, 
although  we  passed  the  Radiation  Con- 
trol for  Health  pind  Safety  Act  last  year. 

Under  that  I  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Educaltion,  and  Welfare  is 
charged  with  e^ablishing  standards  and 
safe  levels  of  radiation.  And  under  the 
law  the  Secretary  is  charged  with  con- 
ducting studies  to  establish  what  safety 
precautions  arq  needed  for  any  device 
which  has  the  jiotential  to  emit  harmful 
radiation,  and  this,  of  course,  goes  be- 
yond television.  | 

One  of  the  t^sks  which  the  Secretary 
should  consider  jas  soon  as  possible  is  the 


appointment  ol 


the 


15-man  Technical 
Electronic  Proiluct  Radiation  Safety 
Standards  Com  nittee.  This  is  the  tech- 
nically qualifle<  body  which  prescribes 
standards  for  tlie  Secretary's  considera- 
tion. 

Until  that  ctmmittee  is  constituted 
and  working,  we  are  far  from  realizing 
the  goals  which  we  set  when  we  passed 
Public  Law  90-d02. 

I  hope  that  in  the  very  near  futiu-e  the 
House  Interstalje  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's Subcon  mittee  on  Public  Health 
will  conduct  hdarings  and  review  just 
what  has  been  accomplished  since  we 
first  moved  against  the  problem. 


One  item  which  I  think  will  be  helpful 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  included  in  the 
Secretary's  standards  would  be  a  re- 
quirement for  manufacturers  of  televi- 
sion sets  to  fix  the  level  of  voltage  at  a 
position  which  will  not  allow  TV  service- 
men to  increase  that  voltage. 

We  learned  through  hearings  that  this 
is  a  common  practice  and  in  doing  so, 
the  voltage  increases  the  chances  of 
causing  radiation  emmissions.  I  think  it 
will  be  reasonable  for  industry  to  make 
this  adjustment  and  to  hold  down  volt- 
age in  the  same  manner  that  a  governor 
holds  down  the  speed  on  an  automobile. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  watched  closely  the  survey 
conducted  in  New  York  and  has  issued 
a  statement  on  the  proper  distance  for 
people  to  sit  from  a  color  television. 

The  New  York  survey  has  omitted 
some  information  which  would  have 
helped  us  pinpoint  the  problem  in  re- 
gards to  when  the  sets  were  made,  but 
on  the  whole,  I  am  pleased  that  health 
officials  are  also  keeping  a  surveillance 
on  the  problem. 

The  manufacturers  have  been  work- 
ing. I  am  advised  to  check  sets  now 
being  manufactured.  The  best  way  to 
insure  that  sets  previously  built  are 
holding  to  safe  levels  is  to  have  the 
manufacturers  stress  the  development  of 
better  components  parts  for  replacement. 
Some  companies  have  gone  to  solid  state 
circuits  and  have  thus  eliminated  some 
of  the  problem  areas,  and  they  are  to  be 
commended  for  this  improvement. 

But  I  would  hope  that  they  act  now  to 
develop  better  component  parts  for  criti- 
cal areas  so  that  during  replacement, 
the  offending  parts  can  be  eliminated. 


PRESENT  FINANCIAL  CRISIS   MUST 
BE  PACED  BY  THE  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unless  the  American  people  de- 
mand a  halt,  the  Federal  Government 
will  spend  this  country  into  catastrophe. 
After  more  than  6  years  of  congressional 
service,  it  is  my  considered  judgment  the 
present  financial  crisis  is  one  that  must 
be  faced  by  the  people  themselves. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  President  has 
any  intention  of  dealing  with  this  issue. 

The  Federal  Government  is  a  spend- 
thrift one.  This  year  it  will  take  from 
the  American  taxpayers  some  $135  bil- 
lion. Eighty  billion  of  those  dollars  will 
go  to  the  military,  much  of  it  to  be 
wasted.  The  results  of  the  present  spend- 
ing policy  are  and  will  be  Increased  in- 
flation and  a  large  gold  drain.  At  the 
same  time  there  simply  is  not  enough 
money  left  at  home  in  our  cities  and 
towns  to  meet  critical  local  needs. 

The  crisis  faced  by  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district  is  repeated  In  every 
part  of  the  country.  Although  we  enjoy 
one  of  the  highest  average  family  in- 
comes, our  families  are  taxed  to  and 
beyond  their  limits  by  State  and  local 
governments.  Even  so.  not  enough  money 
is  generated  by  these  collections  to  pro- 


vide necessary  services.  We  need  schools, 
public  transportation,  parks,  and  teach- 
ers. We  need  many  millions  for  sewage 
plants  to  stop  the  pollution  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  Air  pollution  is  reaching  a 
crisis  stage.  We  must  have  imjxjrted 
water  to  replenish  underground  supplies 
and  to  halt  land  subsidence. 

The  pattern  is  nationwide.  The  results 
are  poverty  and  hunger  for  the  unskilled 
and  the  minorities.  Housing  becomes 
harder  to  find  for  those  with  the  low 
incomes.  Here  is  the  source  in  our  so- 
ciety for  increases  in  crime  and  disorder. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  10100,  to 
limit  military  expenditures  to  $50  billion 
in  fiscal  1970,  starting  July  1,  1969.  I  am 
seeking  nationwide  support  for  this  leg- 
islation. I  consider  its  passage  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  to  reverse  the  trend 
toward  catastrophe  facing  America 
today. 

Under  my  bill  the  $30  billion  in  sav- 
ings would  be  paid  to  the  country's  local 
governments.  The  formula  is  strictly  pro- 
portional as  to  population  and  $150 
would  be  paid  for  every  inhabitant. 

We  are  talking  about  a  lot  of  money 
going  back  to  the  neighborhoods  of 
America  under  H.R.  10100 — to  be  spent 
for  crying  local  needs  under  local  direc- 
tion. 

Take  Santa  Clara  County,  Calif.,  for 
example:  With  its  1  million  population 
it  would  receive  $150  million.  This 
amount  represents  76  percent  of  all  the 
property  taxes  collected  in  Santa  Clara 
County  in  1967  by  the  county,  cities, 
school  districts,  and  special  districts.  Tlie 
$150  million  is  40  percent  of  the  total 
fiscal  1967  revenues  of  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ty from  all  sources  including  property 
taxes,  other  taxes,  and  State  and  Fed- 
eral contributions.  Other  parts  of  the 
country  would  benefit  thusly: 


Washington.   D.C-- 

$131,000,000 

New  York  City 

1,200.000,000 

State  of  California 

3.000.000.000 

Loe  Angeles 

1.  060.  000.  000 

San  Francisco 

107.  000,  COO 

Alameda  County.  Calif 

154.  000.  000 

San  Diego  County 

180.000,000 

State  of  Massachusetts 

810,  000.  000 

State  of  Pennsylvania 

1.  740.  000.  000 

State  of  Minnesota 

535.  000.  000 

State  of  Illinois 

1.600.000.000 

City  of  Chicago 

810.000,000 

City  of  Detroit 

405.  000,  000 

City  of  San  Jose          

64,000.000 

City  of  MUpltas 

3.  900.  000 

City  of  Fremont.  Calif 

15.000,000 

City  of  Newark.  Calif 

3,900,000 

City  of  Morgan  Hill,  Calif 

800,000 

City  of  Santa  Clara.  Calif 

12.  750,  000 

Union   City.   Calif 

1,725,000 

The  fiscal  1970  military  budget  of  $50 
billion  in  my  bill  would  not  endanger  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  $30 
billion  represents  the  yearly  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  My  proposed  military 
budget  would  give  the  Pentagon  this 
year's  funds,  less  the  Vietnam  war  costs. 
Indeed,  my  bill's  passage  should  encour- 
age the  settlement  of  this  unfortunate 
war,  recognized  now  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  as  a  disastrous  mis- 
take. 

The  military  budget  authorized  by  my 
bill  would  not  endanger  our  security  vis- 
a-vis Russia.  The  $50  billion  represents 
roughly  the  Soviet  military  expenditures 
in  actual  purchasing  power  plus  20  per- 
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cent.  We  should  have  confidence  that  our 
military  people  can  utilize  properly  this 
generous  sum  and  provide  the  protection 
to  which  we  are  entitled. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  conviction  that  a 
$50  billion  budget  is  logical.  In  a  chapter 
on  "Military  Strategy,  Military  Forces, 
and  Arms  Control,"  in  Agenda  for  the 
Nation  published  by  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution late  last  year,  Carl  Kaysen,  for- 
merly of  the  Kermedy  White  House  Na- 
tional Security  staff  and  now  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at 
Princeton,  argues  for  a  post-Vietnam 
budget  of  $50  billion. 

Says  Kaysen: 

The  proper  conclusion  of  such  a  reexami- 
nation Is  that  our  security  Interests  and  needs 
require  great  changes  In  understanding  the 
rationale  of  our  military  policy  and  In  the 
force  structure  which  are  the  concrete  ex- 
pressions of  that  rationale.  Our  policies 
should  determine  our  weapons,  not  vice 
versa. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  pinpoint  in  this 
statement  where  the  military  should  cut 
in  order  to  live  within  the  $50  billion 
budget.  However,  we  maintain  many 
•"  overseas  military  bases  which  are  no 
longer  needed.  For  example,  in  Worid 
War  n  we  needed  the  Azores  as  a  ferry 
base  because  of  limited  range  of  aircraft. 
Fifteen  years  ago  nuclear  submarine  and 
aircraft  bases  in  Spain  seemed  necessary 
because  our  missiles  had  only  a  1,200- 
mile  range.  All  of  these  bases  are  still 
in  expensive  operation  although  un- 
necessary to  our  military  security. 

Of  the  1,500,000  American  military 
men  overseas,  600,000  are  in  Vietnam. 
The  remaining  900,000  are  scattered 
among  330  military  bases  and  ^  himdred 
countries.  Perhaps  half  can  be  brought 
home. 

Is  $350  million  per  year  an  excessive 
expenditure  for  germ  warfare?  Could 
not  the  $75  million  annual  expienditure 
for  defoliation  be  slashed?  Should  the 
Pentagon  have  had  the  funds  to  increase 
its  civilian  employment  by  378,249  in 
1968? 

It  is  now  clear  that  President  ^JttXon 
will  do  no  better  than  President  Johnson 
in  controlling  military  spending.  As  Jo- 
seph Kraft  pointed  out  on  Tuesday: 

This  Is  the  basic  message  of  the  revised 
1970  budget. 

Mr.  Kraft  concludes  that — 

Even  sophisticated  men  with  an  aversion 
to  the  Indiscriminate  must  now  consider  the 
possibility  that  the  only  way  to  control  de- 
fense spending  Is  through  the  favorite  cru- 
dity of  the  Congressional  conservatives.  That 
is  by  putting  an  arbitrary  eeillng  on  defense 
spending  for  next  year. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Kraft.  Unless  the 
American  people  insist  otherwise.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Congress  will  not  reduce 
military  spending  should  the  war  in 
Vietnam  end.  The  ABM  system,  accord- 
ing to  Senator  Symington,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  could  cost  up  to 
$400  billion.  The  Pentagon  has  already 
announced  that  it  has  unmet  needs  re- 
quiring an  increase  in  annual  spending 
of  up  to  $100  billion. 

The  military  and  appropriation  com- 
mittees of  Congress  provide  no  critical 
scrutiny  of  the  military  budget.  Com- 
mittee members  are  the  most  conserva- 


tive and  military  minded  in  Congress. 
The  committee  members  overwhelming- 
ly supported  every  Vietnam  escalation, 
the  Dominican  intervention,  the  draft 
and  the  ROTC.  A  review  of  past  years 
reflects  that  the  Military  Appropriations 
Committee  has  rubber-stamped  military 
budgets  from  the  White  House.  No  mean- 
ingful cuts  are  ever  made. 

No  adverse  witnesses  to  tlie  military 
budget  are  heard  by  the  committee. 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  witnesses  on 
the  military  budget  are  military  officers 
or  Pentagon  civilians.  The  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
greeted  Air  Force  witnesses  thusly: 

If  you  don't  have  any  friends  on  this  Com- 
mittee you  dont  have  any  friends.  We  are 
your  voice  In  Congress.  We  are  the  only  ofiQ- 
clal  voice,  there  arent  any  others. 

In  conclusion  we  have  ignored  our 
people,  our  cities  and  our  land  in  the 
false  belief  that  the  more  we  spend  on 
the  military,  the  more  secure  we  will  be. 
We  have  done  this  at  a  cost  which  can- 
not now  be  calculated  to  our  environ- 
ment, to  our  torn  and  bloody  cities,  to 
the  minorities  and  the  poor  and  to  our 
war  dead  in  Vietnam. 

We  must  bring  our  military  expendi- 
tures under  control  so  that  we  can  treat 
the  cancers  of  our  society.  A  $50  billion 
ceiling  is  adequate.  Tlie  $30  billion  sav- 
ings can  be  used  to  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  the  Nation  and  to  reunite  our  divided 
people. 


O.  ROY  CHALK  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
LIEVED OF  CONTROL  OF  D.C. 
TRANSIT,    INC. 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, O.  Roy  Chalk,  the  president  and  ma- 
jority stockholder  of  D.C.  Transit,  Inc., 
will  make  his  armual  pilgrimage  to  Con- 
gress on  Friday  to  tell  us  why  the  tax- 
payers should  further  subsidize  his  com- 
pany. And  this  less  than  a  year  after 
Congress  granted  him  an  aimual  school 
fare  subsidy  of  over  $1  million. 

Granted,  the  company  appears  to  be 
in  financial  difficulties  but  this  unques- 
tionably is  due  to  Chalk's  unbridled 
avarice  and  total  disregard  for  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Having  studied  the  financial 
machinations  of  the  man,  I  am  absolute- 
ly opposed  to  any  further  handouts  to 
Chalk.  In  fact,  he  should,  in  the  public 
interest,  be  relieved  of  control  of  the 
company  immediately.  Inasmuch  as  the 
public  will  be  ill-served  by  Mr.  Chalk's 
continued  control  of  the  company  and 
inasmuch  as  he  has  gained  back  many 
times  over  his  original  capital  investment 
of  $500,000,  it  is  my  intention  to  find  a 
way  to  relieve  ChsJk  of  control  of  the 
company  and  his  franchise.  There  is  a 
provision  in  the  franchise  which  permits 
Congress  to  lift  the  14-year-old  fran- 
chise from  Chalk  anytime  after  7  years; 
this  provision  I  hope  to  trigger.  Further, 
I  will  look  into  the  possibilities  of  having 
the  company  legally  condemned  without 
compensation  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
it  out  of  Chalk's  hands  and  either  selling 


or  delivering  it  to  a  new  management  or 
to  a  public  authority. 

I  yield  to  no  man  as  a  firm  advocate  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  but  the  Chalk 
operation  has  only  the  barest  resem- 
blance to  free  enterprise.  The  company 
is  heavily  subsidized  directly  and  indi- 
rectly by  the  taxpayers  and  operates 
under  a  franchise  granted  by  Congress 
which  gives  it  exclusive  transportation 
rights  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
And  yet.  Chalk  has  thoroughly  abused 
his  unique  privileges  and  the  public.  He 
has  plundered  the  company  of  its  assets. 
He  has  spun  off,  or  is  attempting  to  spin 
off,  so-called  nonoperating  company 
properties  which  are  estimated  to  t»e  val- 
ued at  over  $18  million.  The  properties 
which  have  already  been  spun  off  are 
now  lodged  in  subsidiaries  designed  to 
secure  them  from  recovery  for  any  tran- 
sit-related operations.  These  valuable 
properties  by  rights  should  be  used  by 
the  company  to  maintain  a  healthy  tran- 
sit operation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
transit  company  now  borrows  funds 
from  some  of  these  subsidiaries  for 
which  the  company  is  required  to  pay  a 
healthy  interest  rate. 

Last  year  Chalk  claimed  that  he  was 
losing  money  by  carrying  schoolchildren 
at  a  reduced  fare.  Congress  caved  in  and 
granted  the  school  fare  subsidy.  This 
subsidy  is  on  top  of  the  generous  indirect 
subsidies  granted  by  Congress  when  it 
gave  Chalk  the  exclusive  franchise.  These 
subsidies  take  the  form  of  forgiveness  ol 
such  local  taxes  as  the  franchise  tax. 
gross  sales  tax,  compensating  use  tax, 
the  motor  vehicles  tflle  tax,  the  tangible 
personal  property  tax,  and  the  mileage 
tax.  Furthermore,  exemptions  are  al- 
lowed for  the  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax,  and 
taxes  on  realty  used  in  transportation 
operations  to  the  extent  needed  to  allow 
a  rate  of  return  on  operations  which  is 
determined  by  the  regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

In  addition  to  the  huge  profits  he  will 
realize  from  the  spinoffs.  Chalk  has  made 
excessive  profits  through  dividends,  pay- 
ing himself  handsome  dividends  even 
while  the  company  was  losing  money 
through  his  own  mismanagement. 

As  easily  as  he  accepted  the  tax  for- 
givenesses granted  in  the  franchise,  he 
has  on  the  other  hand  reneged  on  a 
major  franchise  obligation  imposed  on 
him  which  requires  him  to  remove  the 
remaining  70  miles  of  old  streetcar 
tracks.  It  is  calculated  that  the  track 
removal  will  cost  $18  million  at  present 
prices. 

The  only  removal  Chalk  has  engaged 
in  has  been  to  remove  the  company's 
valuable  assets  through  the  spinoff  pro- 
cedure thus  abstracting  properties  which 
could  be  used  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  company. 

In  addition  to  his  failure  to  remove 
the  tracks.  Chalk  has  also  reneged  on 
his  contractual  obligations  to  the  drivers' 
union  pension  fund  which  at  this  mo- 
ment is  short  approximately  $2  million 
owed  to  it  by  Chalk.  Understandably 
dismayed,  the  union  has  threatened  to 
strike.  The  other  day  Chalk  cavalierly 
informed  the  imion  that  he  will  make 
up  the  pension  deficit  only  if  the  Con- 
gress comes  through  with  a  further  sub- 
sidy. Why  cannot  Chalk  sell  some  of  the 
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spunoff  properties  to  make  up  the  defi- 
cit? In  view  of  Chalk's  past  "crisis"  tac- 
tics, it  is  quiQe  apparent  that  he  is 
deliberately  tryljng  to  precipitate  a  strike 
to  force  the  Coiigress  to  deliver  the  sub- 
sidy. He  has  u^d  these  tactics  before 
with  Congress,  fill  too  successfully. 

The  market  value  of  the  properties 
which  Chalk  hjas  spun  off  plus  those 
which  he  Is  attempting  to  spin  off  is 
estimated  to  bei  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$18  million.  Acid  to  that  the  approxi- 
mately $5  milliori  in  dividends  which  the 
company  has  piaid  to  the  stockholders. 
The  majority  stockholder  is,  of  course, 
himself.  Add  ti  all  that  the  approxi- 
mately $70,000  In  salaries  which  Chalk 
annually  pays  tio  himself  and  his  wife. 
In  sum.  Chalk  ias  milked  thAcompany 
dry  and  incurred  company  inc^tedness 
to  a  point  wher^e  the  net  wortlf  of  D.C. 
Transit  is  zero. 

Now,  with  thk  property  worth  noth- 
ing, Chalk  wank  a  generous  subsidy  to 
be  useff  to  keep  ithe  company  going  and. 
Iricredftily,  to  reinstate  dividends  of  ap- 
proximately $600,000  per  year. 

Indisputably.  Chalk  has  duped  the 
public  auid  the  (Jjongress  much  too  long. 
The  company  a^id  the  franchise  should 
be  taken  from  j  his  responsibility  post 
haste  without  aj  penny  of  further  com- 
pensation. 


Furthermore. 


the  city  and  the  regu- 


latory Commission  should  be  diligent  in 
recovering  for  the  company  and  the 
public  the  properties  which  Chalk  has 
siphoned  off. 


traneous  matter, 

Mr.   COUGHIJIN. 
gratifying    that 


WATER   QUAlilTY   IMPROVEMENT 
ACT 

•  Mr.  COUGmilN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 

) 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
this  House  yesterday 
passed  the  Wat^  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1969  by  a  ivote  of  392  to  1. 

Although  I  w^  present  yesterday  for 
the  debate  in  siijport  of  the  bill,  I  was 
called  from  the  floor  for  an  appointment 
and  my  return  Was  delayed  until  after 
the  roUcall  wasi  complete.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  yea. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  the 
conservation  of  Qur  precious  natural  re- 
sources. Actual  pollution  and  the  threat 
of  even  more  disastrous  pollution  of  our 
water  resources  have  become  intolerable. 
It  behooves  industry,  as  well  as  the 
private  citizen,  t4  recognize  that  despoil- 
ing of  our  najtural  assets  must  be 
stemmed  and  eventually  stopped  before 
we  have  so  debauched  these  resources 
that  all  of  us  wij  have  suffered  irrepar- 
able harm.  I 

Industry  and  t|ie  private  citizen  could 
not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  today's  Ameri- 
can society  had  We  not  been  blessed  with 
the  huge  reservdir  of  natural  resources 
natiu-e  entrusted!  to  us  as  a  nation.  The 
time  has  long  p4ssed  when  we  can  cite 
the  materialistic  accomplishments  of  our 
technological  agp  as  excuses  for  the 
crimes  we  have  perpetrated  against  our 
natural  resources. 

In  this  quest  t«  save  our  envirorunent 
from  pollution  b«yond  recall,  each  of  us 


must  assume  his  responsibility — indi- 
vidually or  corporately — for  doing  his 
utmost  to  reverse  the  unfortimate  trend 
of  past  decades.  The  Water  Quality  Con- 
trol Act  of  1969  is  a  logical  and  reason- 
able effort  to  help  reverse  this  trend.  I 
would  hope  that  all  concerned  abide  by 
and  consciously  act  to  make  this 
measure  every  bit  as- effective  as  we  in- 
tend it  to  be. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  JENSEN  AR- 
TICLE ON  INTELLIGENCE 

(Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
request  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  Harvard 
Educational  Review  carried  a  100-page 
report  written  by  Dr.  Arthur  Jensen, 
School  of  Education  at  Berkeley.  This 
article  deals  with  the  problems  of  hered- 
ity and  environment  as  determinants 
of  an  individual's  IQ.  Some  sections  of 
this  report  have  been  publicly  evaluated 
out  of  context. 

In  response  to  these  evaluations,  the 
Washington  Post  recently  carried  two 
articles  by  Dr.  William  P.  Brazziel,  the 
director  of  general  education  at  Nor- 
folk State  College.  These  articles,  dated 
March  21,  and  April  8.  1969,  not  only 
brought  the  context  to  bear  on  these 
evaluations,  but  also  included  additional 
comments  by  the  author.  Dr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  Dr.  Brazziel  "s  ar- 
ticles have  much  merit  and  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  inserted  into  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 
(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  21. 
1969] 

The    Jensen    Akticle    on    Intelligence 

Joseph  Alsop's  analysis  ot  Arthur  Jensen's 
article  on  Intelligence  (March  12)  deserves 
comment.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
confTision  about  what  Jensen  said,  what  he 
was  actually  trying  to  say  and  even  about 
who  Jensen  Is.  Prom  what  I  can  glean  from 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Jensen,  he  feels  he 
is  being  misinterpreted — at  least  by  the 
Klan  types  who  are  embracing  him  as  their 
very  own. 

1.  Jensen  Is  not  a  professor  In  the  depart- 
ment of  educational  psychology  at  Berkeley. 
He  Is  a  professor  In  the  School  of  Education. 

2.  Jensen's  100-page  article  In  the  Harvard 
Educational  Review  did  not  deal  solely  with 
black-white  differences  In  IQ.  Only  three 
pages  dealt  with  race.  He  should  have  known, 
however,  that  these  three  pages  would  make 
the  headlines  and  that  his  real  story  would 
remain  untold — at  least  by  the  mass  media. 
Ironically,  his  thesis  could  have  been  pre- 
sented without  the  treatment  of  race.  These 
three  pages  could  have  been  omitted. 

3.  In  the  spring  Issue  of  HER,  four  eminent 
psychologists  will  rebut,  or  place  in  what 
they  consider  proper  perspective,  Jensen's 
contentions  regarding  heredity  versus  en- 
vironment in  IQ.  It  was  a  grave  editorial 
blunder  to  postpone  comment  until  spring. 
The  contentions  and  the  rebuttals  should 
have  been  placed  back-to-back. 

4.  Jensen's  main  thesis  was  that  heredity 
plays  a  major  role  In  all  IQ  and  that  the 
"environmentalists"  (this  is  an  extension  of 
an  old-age  feud)   were  leading  people  astray 


by  over-promising  and  under-producing  in 
their  Head  Start,  compensatory  and  mental 
retardation  programs. 

5.  Significantly,  Jensen  also  stated  on  the 
last  two  pages  of  his  article  that  IQ  te8t»'do 
not  tap  the  full  capabilities  of  disadvantaged 
black  kids.  He  stated  that  he  had  developed 
a  test  which  showed  better  than  most  their 
true  potentials. 

6.  He  noted  that  these  kids  rely  heavily  on 
old-fashioned  associative  learning  similar  to 
that  taught  by  basic  educationists  of  the 
1930's  and  that  the  source  of  failure  of  com- 
pensatory education  lay  in  the  fact  that 
since  Sputnik  I  most  American  teachers  re- 
lied heavily  on  abstract  conceptions.  He 
urged  a  greater  individualization  of  Instruc- 
tion and  a  shift  to  highly  intensive  Instruc- 
tional methods  such  as  the  Berelter-Engel- 
mann  program.  He  said  the  programs  of  art 
and  music  for  the  "culturally  deprived"  were 
a  waste  of  money. 

7.  On  race,  Jensen  stated  that  a  higher 
proportion  of  black  than  white  children  were 
apt  to  have  beeen  malnourished,  under-stim- 
ulated and  under-educated  and  that  self 
concepts  and  learning  were  affected  by  3.5 
centiu-lee  of  isolation  and  bigotry.  And  that 
of  these  factors  all  combined  to  produce  low 
IQ's.  He  noted  that  families  who  were  af- 
fected most  by  these  conditions  also  had  the 
large  families,  that  the  black  middle  class 
families  with  high  IQ's  had  small  families. 
He  Implied  that  unless  some  food,  money, 
Jobs  and  family  planning  or  selective  breed- 
ing entered  the  picture  any  statistical  por- 
trait of  black  IQ  would  be  low  and  place  black 
people  In  a  bad  light.  In  fact,  the  statistics 
would  get  worse.  All  of  this  has  been  said 
before. 

8.  In  leading  up  to  these  conclusions  which 
in  general  are  quite  sound  and  deserve  atten- 
tion. Jensen  winnowed  through  40  years  of 
research  on  black-white  IQ,  all  of  which  was 
Inooncliistve.  He  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
of  most  physchologlsts  in  this  area,  i.e.,  black 
people  seem  to  think  in  a  different  fashion 
from  white  people,  our  present  tests  ( his  new 
test  excluded )  don't  measure  the  black  mind 
correctly  and  we  have  no  way  of  ascertaining 
how  much  of  this  difference  is  genetic  and 
how  much  Is  environmental. 

Extremists  and  self-anointed  psychologists 
seem  to  be  seizing  upon  the  report  as  medi- 
cine for  whatever  ails  them.  It  has  already 
been  used  In  a  school  desegregation  case — 
for  the  defense.  New  York  black  nationalists 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  black  people  think 
differently  from  white  people  etc.  They  con- 
sider It  a  blessing.  The  list  is  much  longer. 
Pew  people  have  actually  read  the  article. 

Someone  should  try  to  bring  some  order 
to  the  situation — right  now.  There  are  good 
Implications  In  the  article  for  policy  plan- 
ning   In    school    Integration,    compensatory 
education,  anti-hunger  and  family  planning 
programs,  and  for  the  new  programs  of  In- 
fant stimulation  such  as  are  now  In  progress 
in  the  NTH  complex  and  OEO  demonstration 
centers.    It   would    be   shameful    to   let   the 
thing  slide  into  another  Moynihan  affair. 
WnoiAM  P.  Brazziel, 
Director    of    General    Ediication,    Vir- 
ginia State  College. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Apr.  8, 

1969] 

PuRTHER   Comment   on   the   Jensen 

Articlk 

Joseph  Alsop's  analysis  of  my  letter  on  the 
Jensen  article  deserves  comment.  I  was  hap- 
py to  see  Mr.  Alsop  indicate  that  the  main 
thesis  of  Dr.  Jensen's  article  was  the  heredi- 
tary-environment controversy  and  that,  con- 
trary to  the  impression  many  people  received 
from  his  columns,  black  IQ  was  not  the 
central  theme.  Whether  three  or  16  pages  of 
the  article  directly  dealt  with  racial  differ- 
ences can  be  debated  but  Is  probably  not 
important  here. 

In  Mr.  Alsop's  columns  on  the  matter  the 


most  troublesome  statement  seems  to  have 
been:  "Yet  there  Is  no  use  being  mealy 
mouthed  about  It.  Dr.  Jensen  is  really  say- 
ing that  in  addition  to  the  handicaps  wicked- 
ly Imposed  by  prejudice  and  discrimination, 
the  average  black  American  begins  the  race 
of  life  with  a  detectable  genetic  handicap." 
This  statement  sent  many  hard-line  segre- 
gationists into  orbit. 

In  my  request  for  clarification  from  Dr. 
Jensen  regarding  his  views  on  racial  Inferi- 
ority in  intellect.  I  received  a  letter  with 
the  following  statements: 

1.  Obvious  differences  In  inbm^  mental 
ability  between  races  are  reporters'  words, 
they  are  certainly  not  mine.  Purthermore,  the 
statement  is  quite  Indefensible. 

2.  The  complex  causes  of  differences  In 
mental  abilities  among  Individuals  or  be- 
tween racial  groups  are  not  at  all  obvious.  Re- 
search so  far  has  been  inadequate  as  a  basis 
for  definitive  conclusions  about  racial  differ- 
ences in  Intelligence. 

3.  My  own  work  Is  not  aimed  at  this  aspect 
of  the  problem  but  at  the  description  and 
analysts  of  individual  differences  in  various 
types  of  learning. 

I  want  also  to  express  disappointment  with 
Mr.  Alsop's  decision  to  withhold  analysis  of 
the  rebuttals  of  the  article  although  he  had 
them  in  hand  when  he  wrote  the  column.  He 
Is  engaging  in  the  same  questionable  prac- 
tices which  many  persons  are  now  taking  the 
Harvard  Education  Review  editorial  board 
to  task  for. 

Portunately,  the  New  York  Times  saw  fit 
to  release  the  gist  of  the  rebuttals  In  their 
Sunday,  March  30  pai>er.  Professor  Steven 
Vandenberg,  a  University  of  Colorado  genet- 
icist, said  that  Dr.  Jensen's  interpretation 
may  have  been  overeager  and  that  Jensen 
should  have  been  more  careful  about  the 
racial  question.  Dr.  Lee  Cronback,  a  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  psychologist,  accused  Jen- 
sen of  overstatement  and  misstatement,  and 
Dr.  J.  McVlcker  Hunt,  a  University  of  IlU- 
nols  psychologist,  said  that  odds  are  strong 
that  we  can  boost  both  IQ  and  scholastic 
achievement  substantially.  There  was  dissent 
in  this  vein  from  several  others.  Most  people 
will  never  learn  about  It,  however,  because 
of  the  way  the  article  and  the  rebuttals  were 
handled. 

I  think  Mr.  Alsop  Is  on  the  right  track  in 
urging  that  we  assure  good  nutrition,  pre- 
natal care,  early  stimulation,  early  education 
and  the  best  of  schools  for  all  children  from 
homes  with  modest  Incomes. 

I  believe  this  will  result  in  a  reduction  in 
the  learning  problems  we  are  all  concerned 
about.  We  might  also  buy  Dr.  Jensen's  new 
test  which  he  claims  will  tap  the  potential 
of  poor  children  far  better  than  any  devised 
so  far. 

I  surely  hope  we  can  avoid  arguing  among 
ourselves  until  we  can  get  this  job  done. 
William  P.  Brazziel,  Ph.  D.. 
Director  of  General  Education, 

Virginia  State  College. 

Norfolk. 


ALONG  WITH  THE  SURTAX 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  mall  is 
very  heavy  from  constituents  on  tax  mat- 
ters. Probably,  people  are  more  concerned 
about  heavy  taxes  and  tax  inequities 
than  any  other  domestic  matter.  We  will 
be  faced  soon  with  a  decision  as  to 
whether  the  10-percent  surtax  should  be 
extended,  reduced  or  eliminated  entirely. 
My  vote  will  be  to  eliminate  the  surtax 
and  to  eliminate  the  need  for  it  by  re- 
ducing expenditures. 

The   Free    Lance-Star,    a    newspaper 


published  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  con- 
tained an  editorial  recently  regarding  the 
surtax  which  gives  the  editor's  opinion  of 
the  surtax  which  I  believe  merits  our 
consideration. 

Certainly,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  a  diflBcult  task  in  recommend- 
ing ways  to  eliminate  inequities  in  the 
system  and  providing  that  each  citizen 
pay  his  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden.  I 
believe  they  will  make  progress  in  this 
respect. 

The  editorial  is  inserted  herein  for  the 
information  of  the  House. 
[Prom  the  Prederlcksburg  (Va.)  Pree  Lance- 
Star,  Apr.  14,  19691 
Along  With  the  Sdhtax 

One  hears  more  and  more  variations  on 
the  theme  that,  while  we  must  retain  the 
10  per  cent  surcharge  on  Income  tax,  this 
should  be  accompanied  by  significant  tax 
reform.  The  point  is  well  taken.  Congress 
can  scarcely  justify  keeping  the  surtax, 
which  falls  as  such  a  burden  on  middle- 
Income  taxpayers,  without  acting  against 
devices  whereby  the  rich  get  by  without 
paying  a  fair  share  of  taxes. 

It  is  sometimes  argued,  though  rather 
lamely,  that  this  is  not  really  much  of  a 
problem  because  the  rich  are  stnall  In  num- 
ber. This  attitude  was  disclosed  Ir  recent 
testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  by  Walker  Winter,  vice  president 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  told 
the  congressmen  that  "too  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  taxpayers  who  have  arranged  their 
affairs  so  as  to  minimize  their  tax  llabUltlee." 

If  Congress  heeds  this  siren  song.  It  may 
find  that  talk  of  a  "taxpayers'  revolt"  has 
become  more  than  talk.  Por  If  there  Is  one 
thing  that  galls  the  average  taxpayer  Is  the 
thought  that,  whereas  he  must  dig  deep, 
some  huge  corporations  and  some  enor- 
mously wealthy  men  pay  little  or  no  taxes. 

An  article  published  recently  In  many 
newspapers  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
last  year  21  Americans  with  Incomes  of  a 
million  dollars  or  more  paid  no  taxes  what- 
soever. The  fact  that  this  taxless  status  also 
applied  to  about  150  with  Incomes  In  excess 
of  $200,000  has  been  well  publicized,  too. 
These  are  extreme  examples — but  examples 
of  a  fairly  common  phenomenon,  evasion  of 
proportionate  income  taxes  by  corporations 
and  wealthy  individuals. 

It  Is  a  phenomenon  that  the  American  peo- 
ple increasingly  feel  they  would  like  to  dis- 
pense with.  That  Is  something  for  Congress 
to  consider  with  care  when  debating  whether 
to  retain  the  10  percent  surtax. 


INFLAMMATORY  REMARKS  BY 
JULIUS  HOBSON,  WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL   BOARD   MEMBER 

( Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  from 
the  news  media  that  Julius  W.  Hobson, 
an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  made  a 
recent  talk  before  a  group  of  George- 
town University  students  and  indicated 
that  he  was  a  Marxist  Socialist  who  be- 
lieves that  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  must  be  overthrown  by  force  and 
violence  before  the  gap  can  be  bridged 
between  the  Nation's  haves  and  have- 
nots. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  anyone  over- 
throws the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem by  force  and  violence,  it  would  be 


tantamovmt  to  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  I  am  writing  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  suggesting  that  it 
try  to  ascertain  the  full  text  of  the  Hob- 
son  statement,  investigate  his  other  ac- 
tivities, and  determine  whether  he  is 
violating  any  criminal  statute.  Since  he 
is  also  a  Government  employee,  I  am 
also  contacting  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Waif  are  to  determine 
whether  this  is  a  suitable  person  to  be  on 
the  Government  payroll,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
determine  whether  Mr.  Hobson  has  vio- 
lated any  civil  service  laws  or  regula- 
tions. 

It  seems  imreasonable  to  me  for  a  man 
to  advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  this  country  and  still  be 
on  the  payroll  of  that  Government. 

His  speech  also  states  that  Washington 
students  have  nothing  to  lose  by  raising 
hell,  even  if  they  take  over  control  and 
occupy  schools;  that  nothing  more  can 
happen  to  them  and  they  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  such  activity.  This  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  he  is  inciting  peo- 
ple to  riot  in  conflict  with  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  law. 

Approximately  1  year  ago,  prior  to  the 
so-called  Poor  Peoples'  March  on  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Hobson  complained  of  Fed- 
eral discrimination  in  employment  and 
circulated  a  petition  among  Federal  em- 
ployees seeking  congressional  hearings. 
He  stated  at  that  time  that  in  the  event 
oCQcials  did  not  respond  favorably  to  the 
petition,  he  would  consider  civil  dis- 
obedience tactics  in  Federal  buildings. 

After  learning  of  this,  I  contacted  the 
then  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, urging  investigation  and  the  taking 
of  appropriate  action  against  the 
offender.  Nothing  was  done  by  the  John- 
son administration.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  learn  whether  the  present  administra- 
tion takes  any  action  against  this  mili- 
tant on  the  Federal  payroll  and  the  use 
of  seditious  language  by  a  self-styled 
Marxist  Socialist. 


THE  RUSSIAN  FISHING  OFFENSIVE 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  week  ago  today  I  flew  in  a 
Coast  Guard  plane  out  over  a  group  of 
some  100  Russian  fishing  trawlers  busy 
at  work  in  the  Atlantic  off  the  coast  near 
Norfolk.  Va. 

The  trawlers  themselves  are  supported 
by  at  least  seven  large  factory  ships 
which  process  the  catch  right  there  on 
the  scene.  I  also  saw  a  refrigerated 
freighter  which  carries  the  product 
either  back  to  Russia  for  home  consump- 
tion or  to  Latin  America  or  elsewhere  for 
sale. 

I  am  informed  that  I  saw  only  about 
half  of  the  Russian  vessefs  now  operat- 
ing off  our  Atlantic  coasts.  And  I  under- 
stand also  that  some  25  Polish  trawlers 
are  fishing  in  the  same  area. 

Some  of  the  Russian  trawlers  from  the 
fleet  I  saw  had  violated  the  American 
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early  February,  coming 
miles  of  the  U.S.  coast. 
When  I  saw  tl  lem.  they  all  were  about 
40  to  50  miles  ojitside  the  12-mile  limit, 
but  their  presentee  near  our  shores,  and 
the  great  volum^  of  fish  they  are  taking 
must  be  consideiied  a  signifioant  develop- 
ment. It  is  a  sigh  of  Russia's  great  Ash- 
ing offensive  which  actually  is  a  world- 
wide fact. 

They  are  out  fishing  us  in  our  own 
waters  and  theji  are  rapidly  advancing 
to  become  one  of  the  world's  leading 
fishing  nations,  jt  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  Russian  catch  eventually  is 
imported  into  the  United  States  by  one 
exporter  or  another  in  competition  with 
U.S.  fishermen. 

Incredibly,  we^  import  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  flsh  we  consume,  including 
shrimp,  tuna,  and  rainbow  trout  and 
other  varieties  ti  which  U.S.  fishermen 
have  good  accesa 

The  reason  I  njade  the  flight  last  week 
was  to. obtain  a  firsthand  view  of  Rus- 
sian fishing  in  at  least  one  area  near  our 
coast.  The  Russi^ins  are  also  to  be  seen 
off  the  coasts  tf  California,  Oregon. 
Washington,  and  Alaska  with  increasing 
regularity. 

I  have  heard  a^  report  that  they  have 
also  been  seen  ih  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
but  I  have  no  confirmation  of  this. 

The  trawlers  I  iaw  from  about  300  feet 
of  altitude  were  I  catching  herring  pri- 
marily. But  thejj  are  using  huge  nets 
which  bring  in  wjhatever  fish  are  there. 
My  understanding  is  that  they  are  throw- 
ing nothing  bade.  And  cod.  bluefish. 
and  other  valuable  varieties  are  likely 
to  be  taken.         | 

Our  GovernmeTit  has  signed  fishing 
agreements  with  Ikussia.  But  the  problem 
here  is  that  while  they  have  much  to  gain 
by  extensive  fishiiig  near  our  coasts  we 
have  almost  nothing  to  gain  by  reciprocal 
arrangements  for  American  trawlers  to 
flsh  off  Russian  coasts. 

In  1967  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  several  nations  with  flshing 
interests  in  the  North  Atlantic.  And 
while,  so  far  as  I  know,  this  is  a  useful 
agreement  from  our  national  standpoint, 
experience  tells  us  that  the  overall  world 
flshing  situation  requires  urgent  atten- 
tion beyond  the  natters  treated  in  re- 
gional agreements, 

The  use  of  factory  ships  with  which  to 
process  the  fish  ciitch  introduces  a  new 
element  into  the  expanding  world  fishing 
situation.  This  practice  allows  flshing 
fleets  to  range  fan  and  wide  and,  there- 
fore, the  question  of  territorial  and  flsh- 
ing limits  becomes)  even  more  important. 
I  have  introduc^  a  resolution  to  deai 
with  our  policy  with  regard  to  our  ter- 
ritorial sea  claim.  It  is  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 605  which  calls  for  a  policy  of 
reciprocity  in  the  I  matter  of  claims  to 
territorial  sea.  Instead  of  setting  a  limit 
which  would  applV  to  all  ships  af  all 
countries  our  policy  would  be  to  impose 
on  every  country  t;  le  territorial  sea  limit 
which  that  country  itself  claims.  Of 
course  we  would  ret  ain  our  own  minimum 


miles.  We  now  claim  only  a  3-mlle 
limit  of  territorial  sea.  This  proposed 
policy  would  at  least  serve  the  purpose 
of  preventing  espionage  ships  from  ap- 
proaching  to  within  12  miles  of  our 
coasts. 

But  the  flshing  limit  problem  is  an- 
other matter.  The  picture  of  various  na- 
tional flshing  limits  around  the  world  is 
a  picture  of  great  chaos.  Peru,  Ecuador, 
and  some  other  nations  claim  200  miles, 
and  have  attacked  U.S.  tuna  boats  on 
the  basis  of  that  claim  and  have  gotten 
by  with  it. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  a  new  world- 
wide agreement  on  flshing  limits.  At- 
tempts were  made  in  1958  and  again  in 
1960,  and  they  failed.  But  since  then  it 
has  become  more  obvious  that  worldwide 
flsing  activity  is  growing  fast.  Competi- 
tion is  going  to  become  flerce  as  the  de- 
mand for  flsh  as  a  relatively  cheap  source 
of  protein  grows. 

Even  more  important  we  need  to  re- 
vitalize the  U.S.  flshing  industry.  In  only 
13  years  we  have  slipped  from  second 
place  to  sixth  place  among  the  world's 
flshing  nations. 

We  are  a  nation  blessed  witH  three 
long  coastlines  rich  in  valuable  flsh  re- 
sources. And  yet  we  are  a  nation  which 
centers  its  food  production  attention  on 
land  agriculture  only. 

■Vast  studies  are  being  made  in  this 
country  by  goverment,  by  foundations 
and  other  responsible  institutions  on  the 
subject  of  the  world  food  problem.  And 
they  generaUy  give  only  slight  reference 
to  fish  and  the  vast  source  of  valuable 
protein  represented  by  marine  life.  Some 
of  these  studies  fail  to  even  mention  this 
aspect  of  food  production. 

But  in  a  world  of  swiftly  expanding 
population,  when  the  problems  of  food 
production  are  of  a  critical  nature,  fish  is 
the  food  resource  of  the  future. 

The  Russians,  the  Japanese,  and  some 
others  know  this  and  are  acting  on  it. 
We  have  not  yet  come  to  know  it.  So  we 
are  falling  far  behind  in  the  work  to  build 
and  retain  a  fishing  capability  to  match 
the  times.  It  is  vital  that  we  begin  to  do 
something  about  it. 


REAPPORTIONMENT  AND  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 


limits 

Since  Russia  clams  a  12-mile  zone  as 
territorial  sea.  then  oiir  policy  with  re- 
gard to  Russian  sliips  would  also  be  12 


<Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  latest  ruling  on  reappor- 
tionment further  documents  the  need 
for  a  procedure  to  restrain  the  judiciary 
from  appropriating  legislative  powers. 
The  decision  is  akin  to  its  redistricting 
of  State  legislatures  in  1966,  at  which 
time  Justice  Harlan  said  in  his  dissent- 
ing opinion: 

Had  the  Court  paused  to  probe  more  deeply 
into  the  matter,  it  would  have  found  that 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  was  never  In- 
tended to  Inhibit  the  SUtes  in  choosing  any 
democratic  method  they  pleased  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  their   legislatures. 

This  Is  shown  by  the  language  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  taken  as  a  whole, 
by  the  understanding  of  those  who  proposed 
and  ratified  It,  and  by  the  political  processes 
of  the  States  at  the  time  the  Amendment 
was  adopted. 


It  is  confirmed  by  numerous  State  and 
Congressional  actions  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  by  the 
common  understanding  of  the  Amendment 
as  evidenced  by  subsequent  decisions  of  this 
Court,  before  Baker  vs.  Carr,  supra,  made  an 
abrupt  break  with  the  past  In  1962. 

He  said  further: 

The  Constitution  is  an  Instrument  of  Gov- 
ernment, fundamental  to  which  is  the  prem- 
ise that  in  a  diffusion  of  governmental  au- 
thority lies  the  greatest  promise  that  this 
Nation  will  realize  liberty  for  all  its  citizens. 

This  Court,  limited  in  function  in  accord- 
ance with  that  premise,  does  not  serve  its 
high  purpose  when  it  exceeds  its  authority, 
even  to  satisfy  justified  impatience  with  the 
slow  workings  of  the  political  process. 

In  his  summation  of  the  decision,  Jus- 
tice Potter  Stewart  wrote: 

To  put  the  matter  plainly,  there  Is  nothing 
In  all  the  history  of  this  Court's  decisions 
which  supports  this  constitutional  rule.  The 
Court's  draconlan  pronouncement,  which 
makes  unconstitutional  the  legislatures  of 
most  of  the  50  states,  finds  no  support  In  the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  in  any  prior  deci- 
sion of  this  Court,  or  in  the  175-year  history 
of  our  Federal  union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years  even  more 
severe  criticism  has  come  from  other  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  who  recognize  the 
judiciary's  usurpation  of  powers  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  placed  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  this  Government.  The 
inclination  has  become  more  recogniza- 
ble of  late,  though  the  threat  has  always 
been  latent  and  elicited  this  warning 
from  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1821: 

The  Judges  are.  In  fact,  the  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners,  steadily  working  to  undermine 
the  independent  rights  of  the  States,  and  to 
consolidate  all  power  In  the  hands  of  that 
government  In  which  they  have  so  important 
a  freehold  estate. 

Jefferson  made  this  proposal  even  be- 
fore the  Constitution  was  adopted: 

The  dignity  and  stability  of  government  In 
all  Its  branches,  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
every  blessing  of  Its  society,  depend  so  much 
upon  an  upright  and  skillful  administration 
of  Justice,  that  the  Judicial  power  ought  to 
be  distinct  from  both  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive, and  independent  from  both,  that  so 
it  may  be  a  check  upon  both,  as  both  should 
be  checks  upon  that. 

Because  there  is  not  now  any  check 
whatsoever  upon  the  judiciary  despite  its 
incredible  power  over  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches,  most  Members 
of  Congress  have  come  to  realize  that 
there  is  a  critical  deficiency  in  the  sys- 
tem which  depends  upon  effective  checks 
and  balances  for  its  very  existence.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  82  to  enable  Congress  by 
a  two -thirds  vote  of  each  House  to  over- 
ride any  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  its  5-to-4  decision  on  reapportion- 
ment of  congressional  districts,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  again  whacked  at  con- 
stitutional principle  and  intent.  Ironi- 
cally, tomorrow,  or  next  week,  or  next 
month,  should  a  Justice  die  or  resign  and 
be  succeeded  by  a  person  of  contrary 
opinion,  an  exact  opposite  ruling  would 
be  forthcoming  if  the  same  case  were  at 
issue. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  or  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States 
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may  initiate  amendments  that  do  not  be- 
come effective  unless  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  In  contrast,  a  single 
individual  sitting  on  the  High  Court  can 
make  the  determination — irrefutable  as 
of  now — that  affects  the  lives,  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  rights  of  all  the  people  of 
all  the  States. 

Today  the  general  public  is  crying  for 
relief  from  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
prohibiting  prayers  in  schools,  and  I  am 
confldent  that  Engle  against  Vitale  will 
be  the  first  ruling  to  be  rescinded  if  my 
resolution  is  adopted.  Other  decisions 
marked  for  reversal  by  public  demand 
include  those  which  give  preference  to 
criminals  over  police  officers  and  society 
in  general,  allow  publication  and  distri- 
bution of  obscene  literature,  and  permit 
Communists  to  work  in  defense  plants. 

The  Court's  most  recent  ruling  on  re- 
apportionment is  another  In  a  long  line 
of  decisions  that  accentuate  the  obliga- 
tion of  Congress  to  adopt  House  Joint 
Resolution  82.  It  is  an  invitation  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  encourage  their 
State  assemblymen  to  pass  resolutions 
supporting  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  will  give  the  citizens  of  this  Nation, 
through  their  elected  representatives,  an 
opportunity  to  curb  the  excesses  of  a 
branch  of  Government  that  has  gone  far 
beyond  its  designated  authority. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

<Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  this  week  and 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distlngiiished 
minority  leader,  we  have  no  business  for 
the  balance  of  this  week.  ^ 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day ;  and 
there  are  two  suspensions.  The  first  is 
H.R.  8794,  to  extend  for  1  year  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development;  and  the  sec- 
ond is  H.R.  8434,  to  provide  additional 
free  letter  mail  and  air  transportation 
mailing  privileges  for  certain  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

Beginning  on  Monday  and  continuing 
until  completed  there  will  be  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  514,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1969,  under  an  open  rule,  with  4  hours 
of  debate,  making  it  in  order  to  consider 
the  committee  substitute  as  an  original 
bUl  for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  and 
the  bill  to  be  read  by  titles  instead  of 
by  sections,  and  waiving  points  of  order 
against  lines  10  through  15  on  page  13, 
and  lines  6  through  16  on  page  20. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  ususal  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  any  other  program  may 
be  announced  later. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  there  are  to  be  4  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  under  the  rule.  Would  it  be 
the  intention  to  run  late  and  finish  the 
general  debate,  if  it  does  run  late  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  no  knowledge 
that  we  intend  to  run  late.  We  hope  to 
dispose  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
general  debate. 


DISPENSING         WITH       .  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,  APRIL 
21,   1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOHNSON  RESEARCH  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  want  to  see  the  budget  balanced, 
the  debt  reduced,  and  the  tax  burden 
lightened  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
steps  that  President  Nixon  and  his  as- 
sociates in  the  executive  branch  have 
taken  to  reduce  governmental  spend- 
ing. We  who  serve  in  the  legislative 
branch  must  supplement  the  efforts  of 
the  Chief  Executive. 

Those  who  are  seeking  for  places  to 
economize  should  not  overlook  the  huge 
sums  that  are  being  spent  year  after 
year  for  research  and  development.  As 
I  went  through  the  budget  that  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  few  days  before  he  retired  from 
the  Presidency,  I  was  astounded  when 
I  noted  that  it  calls  for  well  over  $15,- 
000,000,000  for  a  multiplicity  of  research 
and  related  activities. 

Worthy  as  the  goals  of  many  of  these 
programs  are,  it  is  obvious  that  sub- 
stantial sums  can  be  saved  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  overlapping  and  duplication 
and  by  postponement  of  programs  that 
can,  without  harm  to  the  Nation,  be 
deferred  for  a  while. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a  compila- 
tion of  the  research  programs  that  the 
taxpayers  have  been  supporting  and  will 
continue  to  support  if  Mr.  Johnson's 
final  budget  is  put  into  effect  without 
substantial  change.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  owe  it  to  the  taxpayer  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  cut  that  budget  in 


order  that  we  may  achieve  a  surplus 
without  hidden  gimmicks,  trick  book- 
keeping, and  fiscal  legerdemain.  This 
?ist  of  research  prpgrams  and  the  lists 
of  education,  health,  and  manpower 
programs  that  I  inserted  before  the 
spring  recess  should  be  helpful  as  we 
look  for  places  to  cut  expenditures.  While 
there  are  a  few  programs  that  I  did  not 
include  because  funds  for  research  could 
not  easily  be  separated  from  money  for 
other  items,  the  list  that  I  am  inserting 
today  is  about  as  comprehensive  as  is 
possible  to  make  it. 

There  are  other  reasons  besides  econ- 
omy for  a  close  and  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  research  programs.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  words  that  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
addressed  to  the  Nation  on  January  17, 
1961,  3  days  before  he  retired  from  the 
Presidency.  It  was  in  this  speech  that 
President  Elsenhower  stated  that  "we 
must  guard  against  the  acquisition  of  un- 
warranted influence,  whether  sought  or 
unsought,  by  the  military-industrial 
complex." 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  cited  these 
words  during  the  8  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Eisenhower  retired 
from  public  life.  This  afternoon  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  immediately  after 
he  had  warned  his  listeners  about  the 
military-industrial  complex,  he  went  on 
to  tell  them  about  the  "danger  that  pub- 
lic policy  could  itself  become  the  captive 
of  a  scientific-technological  elite." 

Here  are  the  pertinent  paragraphs 
from  his  farewell  address : 

Akin  to,  and  largely  responsible  for  the 
sweeping  changes  in  our  industrial-military 
posture,  has  been  the  technological  revolu- 
tion during  recent  decades. 

In  this  revolution,  research  has  become 
central;  it  also  becomes  more  formalized, 
complex,  and  costly.  A  steadily  Increasing 
share  is  conducted  for,  by,  or  at  the  direc- 
tion of,  the  Federal  government. 

Today,  the  solitary  inventor,  tinkering  In 
his  shop,  has  been  overshadowed  by  task 
forces  of  scientists  In  laboratories  and  test- 
ing fields.  In  the  same  fashion,  the  free  uni- 
versity, historically  the  fountalnhead  of  free 
ideas  and  scientific  discovery,  has  experienced 
a  revolution  In  the  conduct  of  research. 
Partly  because  of  the  huge  costs  Involved,  a 
government  contract  becomes  virtually  a  sub- 
stitute for  Intellectual  curiosity.  For  every 
old  blackboard  there  are  now  hundreds  of 
new  electronic  computers. 

The  prospect  of  domination  of  the  nation's 
scholars  by  Federal  employment,  project 
allocations,  and  the  power  of  money  Is  ever 
present — and  Is  gravely  to  be  regarded. 

Yet.  In  holding  scientific  research  and  dis- 
covery In  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must  also 
be  alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite  danger 
that  public  policy  could  Itself  become  the 
captive  of  a  scientific-technological  elite. 

The  list  of  research  and  related  pro- 
grams follows: 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars| 


1968 
actual 

1969 
esti- 
mate 

1970 
esti- 
mate 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Council  ot  Economic  Advisers: 
Advances  and  reimbursements: 

Economic  research 

Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness: 
Salaries  and  enpenses.  tele- 
communications: Research 
and  development 


30 


M4 


5M 


800 
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Research  and  development.  This  activity 
will  finance  teclinlcal  studies  ot  telecom- 
munications masters  wblch  are  too  broad  In 
scope  to  be  undertaken  by  any  single  depart- 
ment. Examples  of  such  studies  Include  meth- 
ods of  Interconnecting  the  communications 
systems  of  lndlvl<lual  agencies,  and  means  of 
Increasing  the  i  survivability  of  telecom- 
munications resolirces. 

(In  tl  ousandsof  dollarsi 


TO 


■  pre- 


State  and  local  preparediiesx 
and  research  and  dev<  lop 
ment:  Research  and  (^vil- 
opment... 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATE 
THE  PRESIDENT 
Foreign  assistance 
Military  assistance:  Adjust- 
ment of  prior-year 
search  and  development 

obligations 

Economic  assistance: 

Grants  and  other 

grams: 

Intfcnational  orgatiza- 

tions  and  progrfns, 

gVanfs 

World  Health  Or|ani- 
zation,  medn 
search 
Special  Foreign  Currem^ 
activities 
Department  of  Agrlcil; 
ture — Translation 
publications  and 
ti fie  cooperation: 
cultural  and  forest^ 
research 

DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 
Agricultoral  Research  Sendee 
Salaries  and  expenses 
Research: 
Farm  research,  . 
Utilization  research 

development 
Nutrition  and 

use  research. . . 
Marketing  researci 
Construction  of 
Contingencies 


la  I  re- 


Ajri- 


I  cons  imer 


I  tad 


Farm   research. 


1969 
1968       est!-  1970 

actual      mate      ssUmata 


-39 


150 


201 


ISO 


206 


150 


and 


101,308    98.660 
33,155    33.264 


100,786 
33,443 


4, 184  4. 278  5. 453 

9.384  8,558  8.488 

ties.        9.226  19.007  10.294 

1,000  1.000 


Improved  breeding,  feed- 


ing, and  manage:  nent  practices.  Including 
management  of  inlmal  wastes,  are  devel- 
oped for  farm  livestock,  poultry,  and  domes- 
tlce  fur  animals.  Pi  uctlcal  methods  are  sought 
for  control  of  dlstases,  parasites,  and  Insect 
pests  affecting  tbem  and  to  protect  them 
from  toxic  chemical  poisons  and  other  haz- 
ards. 

Investigations  ^e  conducted  to  Improve 
varieties  of  food,  f(  ed,  fiber,  and  other  plants, 
and  to  develop  new  crops;  to  Improve  crop- 
production  practliies.  Including  methods  to 
control  plant  dlstases  and  nematodes,  and 
reduce  cost  of  production;  and  to  develop 
safe  chemical,  biological,  and  other  methods 
for  control  of  hai^nful  pests  affecting  farm 
production. 

Investigations  a|re  conducted  to  improve 
the  management  of  natural  resources,  In- 
cluding Investlg^ations  to  Improve  soil  and 
water  management  (Including  salinity  and 
saline  soils).  Irrigation,  and  conservation 
practices;  to  studjr  hydrologlc  problems  of 
agricultural  waten  heds;  to  determine  the  re- 
lation of  soil  typeii  and  water  to  plant,  ani- 
mal, and  human  nutrition;  and  to  apply  en- 
gineering principle  i  to  Improve  efficiency  and 
reduce  costs  of  agilcultural  production. 

The  research  is  a  Imed  at  the  profitable  pro- 
duction of  an  ade<:  uate  supply  of  food,  feed, 
fiber,  and  other  agricultural  products  of  de- 
sired quality  at  nilnlmimi  costs.  Attention 
continues  to  be  given  to  the  production  of 
agricultural  products  having  Industrial  uses. 
Increased  attentloi .  has  lieen  g^ven  to  studies 
on  protection  of  plants.  Emlmals,  and  natural 
resources  from  harmful  effects  of  polluted 
sold,  water,  and  air.  Research  also  concerns 
the  application  of  remote  sensing  techniques 
In  meeting  agrlculjtural  problems.  The  pro- 
portion of  farm  rfsearch  funds  going  into 
basic  research  is  ciirrently  estimated  at  45% 


of  the  total  funds  for  thU  research.  The  basic 
research  is  ftindamental  to  and  strengthens 
the  other  research  efforts. 

The  increase  requested  for  1970  would  pro- 
vide for  research  In  the  following  areas;  im- 
prove methods  to  control  avian  leukosis  In 
poultry;  study  of  resistant  micro-organisms 
resulting  from  the  use  of  antibiotics  In  live- 
stock and  poultry  production;  studies  on 
low-income  rural  housing;  pollution  research 
concerned  with  animal  waste  management; 
and  expand  remote  sensing  research.  Includ- 
ing the  acquisition  of  an  aircraft. 

Utilization  research  and  development. 
Chemical,  physical,  and  biological  research  is 
conducted  to  develop  increased  Industrial 
uses  of  farm  products,  and  new  and  Improved 
foods,  feeds,  and  fabrics;  and  to  develop  Im- 
proved methods  for  processing  agricultural 
commodities. 

The  research  aim  is  to  expand  the  demand 
for  farm  products  by  developing  new  and  im- 
proved products  and  economical  processes 
tailored  to  the  requirements  of  the  domestic 
and  foreign  markets.  The  research  conducted 
includes  studies  to  protect  food  and  feed 
products  from  harmful  micro-organisms  and 
naturally  occurring  toxins  and  studies  of 
health-related  problems  of  tobacco.  Increased 
effort  Is  being  given  to  the  processing  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  minimize  waste  for- 
mation and  to  utilize  waste  products  to  avoid 
pollution. 

The  Increase  requested  for  1970  would  be 
used  for  research  on  processing  characteris- 
tics of  new  varieties  and  upgrading  the  qual- 
ity of  peach  products. 

Nutrition  and  consumer  use  research. 
Studies  are  made  of  human  nutritional  re- 
quirements, composition  and  nutritive  value 
of  foods,  and  consumer  and  food  economics. 
The  research  aim  is  to  determine  nutrient 
requirements  and  how  foods  can  supply  these 
to  best  assure  nutritional  well-being  of  peo- 
ple throughout  their  lifespan,  to  provide  up- 
to-date  Information  about  food  consumption 
and  nutrition  of  the  population,  and  to  de- 
velop improved  procedures  for  household 
preparation,  care,  and  preservation  of  foods 
which  will  preserve  their  nutritional,  sani- 
tary, and  wholesome  quality.  The  Increase 
requested  for  1970  would  be  used  to  expand 
information  on  the  nutrient  value  of  foods, 
to  identify  factors  contributing  to  poor  nu- 
trition, and  to  provide  guidelines  for  im- 
provement of  programs  to  better  the  nutri- 
tional well-being  of  people. 

Marketing  research.  Practical  answers  to 
reduce  costs  and  maintain  product  quality 
in  moving  products  from  farm  to  consumer 
are  sought  through  research.  For  farm  prod- 
ucts as  they  pass  through  marketing  chan- 
nels, efforts  are  made  to  develop  safe  meth- 
ods to  protect  against  insect  attack,  find 
objective  methods  to  determine  quality,  re- 
duce losses  from  waste  and  spoilage,  and  im- 
prove efficiency  in  physical  handling.  The 
work  includes  research  at  each  stage  of  mar- 
keting, such  as  assembly  points  and  storage 
facilities,  and  of  transportation  at  terminal 
or  central  markets.  Research  Is  also  concerned 
with  mycotoxlns  in  agricultural  products  In 
relation  to  off-farm  handling,  conditioning, 
and  storage. 

Construction  of  facilities.  An  Increase  Is 
requested  In  1970  for  planning,  construction, 
and  improvement  of  research  facilities.  This 
Includes  a  facility  for  bluetongue  research 
and  a  frultfly  laboratory. 

Contingencies.  These  sums  are  to  meet  ur- 
gent research  needs  that  develop  unexpect- 
edly when  such  needs  cannot  be  met  by  re- 
direction  of  resources   from   other  projects. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


1969 

1970 

1968 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

Salaries  and  expenses  (special 

foreign  currency  program): 

Market  devek)pment  research... 

.    1,942 

1.600 

1,400 

Agricultural  and  forestry 

research 

.    4,892 

5,000 

5,600 

Work  U  carried  on  through  agreements,  in 
both  basic  and  applied  fields,  by  research 
institutions  and  organizations  In  foreign 
countries.  In  addition  to  developing  scien- 
tific information  of  great  Importance  to 
American  agriculture,  the  research  under 
this  program  is  making  a  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  agricultural  production  and  re- 
lated problems  of  the  countries  In  which  it 
operates.  It  serves  to  preserve  and  expand 
existing  markets  and  develop  new  ones  for 
agricultural  commodities.  Including  cotton, 
dairy  products,  fats  and  oils,  grain,  feed, 
livestock  and  meat,  poultry,  and  fruit  and 
vegetables.  It  also  provides  for  research  sup- 
plementary to  domestic  programs  on  farm, 
forest,  marketing,  utilization,  agricultural 
economics,  and  human  nutrition  problems. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual      mate        mate 


Construction  of  facilities: 

Construction  of  facilities  (pro- 
gram costs,  funded) 42 

Change  in  selected  resources...      —35 


Total  obligations. 


7 
-6 

1 


These  funds  are  for  construction  of  facil- 
ities for  research.  Including  completion  of  a 
laboratory  for  research  on  biological  control 
of  Insects  and  installation  of  laboratory 
equipment  at  a  soil  and  water  research 
laboratory. 

(In  thousands  of  dollars! 


1969         1970 

1968        esti-         esti- 

actual      male        mate 


Working  Capital  Fund,  Agricultural 
Research  Center,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  central  facil- 
ities and  services: 
Cost  of   materials   sold   or 

applied. 1.371      .1370        1.370 

Otherexpense 3.560     3,620       3,575 

Total     operating     costs, 

funded 4,931      4,990       4,945 

Capital  outlay:  Purchase  of 

equipment 65  55  55 

Total  program  costs, 
funded 4,996     5,045       5,000 

Change  in  selected  re- 
sources        —8 

Total  obligations 4,987     5,045      5,000 


This  fund  finances,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  central  facilities  and  services  furnished 
to  agencies  at  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center. 


|fn  thousands  of  dollars! 


1968       1969         1970 
actual  estimate  estimate 


Advances     and     reimbursements: 

Research.... 1.961      2,861        2,643 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service: 
Payments  and  expenses: 
Payments  to   agricultural  ex- 
periment stations ....49,630    51,684      53,757 

Grants  for  cooperative  forestry 

research 3,369     3,485       3,785 

Contracts  and  grants  for  scien- 
tific research 1,408      1,902        2,070 

Grants  for  facilities. 943     2,114       1,315 

Penaltymail.    310         198  160 

Federal  administration 1,470      1,686       1,878 

Total  program  costs,  funded.  57, 130    61,069     62,965 
Change  in  selected  resources...    1.756—2.158  765 

Total  obligations 58.886    58.911      63.730 


The  Service  administers  funds  for  pay- 
ments and  grants  to  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  and  other  eligible  Insti- 
tutions for  the  support  of  research  In  agil- 
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culture,  the  rural  home,  the  rural  com- 
munity, and  forestry.  This  administration 
involves  supervision  of  the  funds,  and  close 
advisory  relations  with  the  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations,  schools  of  for- 
estry, and  other  Institutions  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funds.  This  agency  participates  in 
planning  and  coordination  of  research  pro- 
grams among  the  States  and  between  the 
States  and  the  United  States  Department 
of   Agriculture. 

Payments  to  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. Grants  are  allocated  to  agricultural 
experiment  stations  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges for  agricultural  research  including  in- 
vestigations and  experiments  to  promote 
a  permanent  and  efficient  agricultural  in- 
dustry and  improvements  in  the  rural  home 
and  rural  community.  In  1970,  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  food  and  nutrition,  community 
improvement,  and  pollution  research. 

Grants  and  cooperative  forestry  research. 
These  are  allocated  to  land-grant  colleges 
or  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  oth- 
er State-supported  colleges  and  universities 
offering  graduate  training  in  the  sciences 
basic  to  forestry  and  having  a  forestry 
school.  In  1970,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
timber  production  and  forest  products  util- 
ization research. 

Contracts  and  grants  for  scientific  re- 
search. These  funds  are  for  the  support  of 
grants  on  specific  research  problems  at  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  education  or 
nonprofit  organizations  whose  primary  pur- 
pose is  the  conduct  of  such  research. 

Grants  for  facilities.  These  funds  provid- 
ing additional  facilities  for  research  are  al- 
located to  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  Assistance  is  available  to  the  States 
for  construction,  acquisition,  and  remodel- 
ing of  buildings,  laboratories,  and  other 
capital  facilities  which  are  necessary  to  more 
effectively  conduct  research  in  agriculture 
and  sciences  related  thereto. 

Penalty  mail.  Funds  to  cover  the  cost  of 
penalty  mailings  for  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  directors  are  provided  un- 
der this  appropriation. 

Federal  administration.  A  coordinating 
and  review  staff  is  maintained  to  examine 
research  projects  and  assist  State  institu- 
tions and  Federal  agencies. 

(In  thousands  of  dollars! 


1968 
actual 

1969 
esti- 
mate 

1970 
esti- 
mate 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE  ' 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Farm  economics 5,718  6,342  6,517 

Marketing  economies 2,989  3,428  3,428 

Domestic  and  foreign  economic 

analysis 3,190  3,617  3,617 

Total  program  costs,  funded...  11,897  13,387  13,562 

Change  in  selected  resources 667 

Total  obligations 12,564  13,387  13,562 


Farm  economics.  Research  Is  conducted  to 
measure,  appraise,  and  analyze  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  economic  changes  that  occur 
In  farming  and  in  the  use  of  human  and 
natural  rural  resources  and  to  Indicate 
needed  adjustments. 

Research  on  the  economics  of  farm  pro- 
duction Includes  the  economics  of  organi- 
zation and  management  of  farms;  adjust- 
ments in  production  to  prospective  demands, 
and  changing  technologies;  appraisals  of 
costs  and  returns  on  farms  representative  of 
important  types,  sizes  and  locations,  and 
the  appraisal  of  costs  of  producing  important 
commodities;  development  of  measures  of 
farm  output  and  productivity;  problems  of 
farm  size  and  capital  requirements;  financ- 
ing of   farm  enterprises;    and   appraisal   of 


alternative  agricultural  production  policies 
and  programs.  •- 

Natural  resources  economics  is  concerned 
with  the  economics  of  use,  conservation,  de- 
velopment, management,  and  control  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  their  relationship  to  eco- 
nomic activity.  It  includes  economic  analysis 
of  land  and  water  resources,  resource  insti- 
tutions, and  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions affecting  use  of  resources. 

Economic  development  is  focused  upon 
the  well-being  and  opportunities  of  rural 
people.  It  includes  a  broad  research  program 
on  economic  development  of  rural  areas,  op- 
portunities and  employment  of  rural  p>eople, 
and  factors  affecting  them,  Including  local 
governments  and  other  organizations.  Sjje- 
clal  attention  is  given  to  the  poor  who  are 
found  in  heavy  concentrations  among  rural 
people. 

The  Increase  requested  in  1970  would  per- 
mit development  of  economic  indicators  of 
change  in  the  rural  economy. 

Marketing  economics.  This  activity  covers 
economic  aspects  of  marketing  farm  prod- 
ucts, including  the  nature  of  farmers'  bar- 
gaining power;  potentials  for  new  products 
and  new  uses;  market  structure,  costs,  and 
margins;  the  economic  effects  of  school  feed- 
ing programs,  food  stamp,  and  direct  food 
distribution  programs. 

Domestic  and  foreign  economic  analysis. 
Domestic  economic  analysis  is  concerned 
with  identifying,  measuring,  and  analyzing: 
the  factors  affecting  demand,  supply,  and 
price  of  agricultural  commodities;  relation- 
ships between  agriculture  and  the  national 
economy;  farm  income  and  the  income  of  the 
farm  population;  demand  and  consumption 
of  farm  products;  long-term  projections  of 
economic  growth  and  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts; and  historical  developments  in  the 
policies,  programs,  and  organization  of  the 
Department. 

FVsretgn  economic  analysis  includes  trade 
studies  and  investigation  of  supply-demand 
relationships.  The  trade  and  market  studies 
focus  on  the  problems  of  developing  foreign 
markets  and  the  effect  of  these  developments 
on  United  States  agricultural  production^ 
Research  Is  carried  on  for  more  than  100 
countries  around  the  world,  focusing  on  the 
forces  affecting  supply,  demand,  and  trade 
in  farm  products,  and  their  impact  on  U.S. 
agricultural  exports. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-        esti- 

actual       mate         mate 


Advances  and  reimbursements: 
Economic  research: 

Agriculture..... 143         139  139 

Other  agencies 917         627  627 

Foreign  agricultural  research  and 
development,  integrated  foreign                          • 
agricultural    development    pro- 
gram: 
Agricultural  research  and  de- 
velopment,costs— obligations 4, 150 


This  program  is  a  new  Initiative  in  agri- 
cultural assistance  that  will  produce  a  rapid 
and  sustained  rate  of  growth  In  the  agri- 
culture of  developing  nations. 

The  approach  rests  on  the  premise  that 
improved  farm  production  can  be  achieved 
only  through  the  detailed  planning  and 
adoption  of  a  system  that  provides  a  con- 
tinuous flow  X)f  technology  to  farmers  and 
to  related  business  in  an  environment  that 
Is  conducive  to  adoption.  An  effective  sys- 
tem will  be  established  by  developing  the 
private  and'  public  Institutions  needed  for 
research,  extension,  and  agribusiness  activity 
and  by  supplementing  existing  technologi- 
cal and  managerial  capacity  so  as  to  operate 
this  effectively. 


|ln  thousands  ot  dollars! 


1968    ~  1969         1970 
actual  estimate  estimate 


Forest  Service: 
Forest  protection  and  utilization: 
Forest  research : 
Forest  and   range  manage- 
ment   16.179    16,537      16.819 

Forest  protection 9,560    10,368      10,748 

Forest  products  and 

engineering 7,735      8,137       8,484 

Forest  resource  economics...    4,624     4,996       5,160 
Forest  research  construc- 
tion     4,784      2,949  474 

ToUl,  forest  research 42,846    42,987     41,685 


Forest  research.  Research  is  conducted  at 
regional  forest  exi>eriment  stations,  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  and  the  Institute 
of  Tropical  Forestry. 

Forest  and  range  management.  This  re- 
search provides  private  and  public  land  man- 
agers and  owners  with  a  sound  basis  for 
management  of  timber,  forage,  and  water- 
shed lands.  Studies  are  conducted  to  main- 
tain a  sustained  yield  of  products  at  the 
lowest  possible  costs;  Increase  forage  for 
domestic  livestock  and  improve  habitat  for 
wildlife  without  damage  to  soil,  watershed, 
or  other  values;  assure  maximum  regular  flow 
of  usable  water,  and  reduce  floods  and  sedl- 
mentatlo"h;  and  improve  methods  for  de- 
veloping and  managing  recreation  resources. 

Forest  protection.  Research  is  conducted 
to  develop  sound  measures  for  the  protection 
of  forests  from  damaged  by  Are,  insects,  and 
diseases.  Forest  Are  research  provides  im- 
proved methods  of  predicting  fire  danger,  and 
preparing  for  and  combating  fire  by  combina- 
tions of  ground  and  aerial  methods.  Insect 
and  disease  research  develojjs  direct  controls, 
sUvlcultural  measures,  and  biological  agents 
to  combat  forest  pests. 

Forest  products  and  engineering.  Studies 
are  conducted  to  develop  new  and  improved 
forest  products,  reduction  and  utilization  of 
waste,  and  use  of  low-quality  wood  and  less- 
desirable  species.  They  include  studies  to  re- 
duce costs  of  logging  and  wood  utilization, 
and  to  develop  basic  knowledge  of  wood  and 
disseminate  this  to  forest  owners,  manufac- 
turers, fabricators,  and  consumers.  Research 
is  also  conducted  to  advance  the  mechaniza- 
tion and  efficiency  of  forestry  operations,  and 
to  develop  and  evaluate  machines  and  simi- 
lar equifHnent  for  such  operations  as  logging, 
planting,  ttmt>er-stand  improvement,  and 
protection  of  forests. 

Forest  resource  economics.  These  investiga- 
tions are  conducted  to  inventory  and  ap- 
praise the  condition  of  forest  lands,  volume 
and  quality  of  standing  timber,  ownership  of 
timber  resources,  annual  growth  and  deple- 
tion, and  the  potential  need  for  timber  prod- 
ucts. Studies  of  the  economics  of  forest  crop 
production  and  of  marketing  of  forest  prod- 
ucts are  also  included. 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual      male        mate 


Advances  and  reimbursements: 
Forest  research  at  experimental 
forests  and  ranges,  and  for  for- 
eign countries 

Cooperative  work  (trust  fund);  Re- 
search investigations 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Business  economics  and  statistics : 
Advancements    and    reimburse- 
ments: Economic  research  in 

water  resource  development 

Bureau  of  the  Census: 
Salaries  and  expenses: 
Operating    costs'    Research 
and  development 


905 

651 


456 


516 


870 

700 


456 


713 


870 

700 


500 


713 


9432 


Research  and 
ducted  on  survey 
Including  sample 
questionnaire 
znent  design  and 
Ing.   analytical 
nlquea  of 
tratlve    operations 
creasing    accurac  f 
at  statistical  data 


development.   This   Is   con- 
methods  and  techniques, 
survey  methods  and  theory, 
de41gn.  response  errors,  equlp- 
utUlzatlon,  computer  edlt- 
tfcchnlques.   Including   tech- 
geogra|>htc  analysis,  and  admlals- 
for    the    purpose    of    in- 
output,    and    usefulness 
per  unit  of  cost. 


[in  tl  ousands  of  dolltn] 


V 


Science  and   technology     Environ- 
mental Science  Service  Adminis- 
tration: 
Researcli  and  develdiment 
Weatlier  toreca^s  and 

warnings--. 
River  and  flood  forecasts 

and  warnings 
Eartti  descriptio  i.  map- 
ping, and  ctia  ting 
Marine  descript  on,  map- 
ping, and  ctia  ting 
^ej^ommunical  ions  and 

space  servicer 
PilVlronmental 


Total  progran 
Depreciation  included  ab  i 


Total  program 
Change  in  selected  rt 


cosi  s, 


Total  obligations.. 


netlc 
preparation 


ocean-atmosphere 
Telecommunica\ 


y 
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1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esli- 

actual      mate        mate 


11,235  11,896 

725  802 

1,738  1,948 

2.  854  3. 192 


12.  559 

818 

2.090 

3.351 


itellite.;^ 

-     6.408 
.     2.562 

5.591 
2.726 

5,838 
2.775 

costs.   -. 
ve 

.  25. 522 
.-1.590 

26, 155 
-1.500 

27, 431 
-1.500 

!,  funded, 
ces 

.  23.932 
.        557 

24. 655 
1.053 

25,931 
75 

24,489    25.708      26,006 


Weather  foreca.  is  and  warnings.  This  con- 
sists of  meteorolQ  ?lcal  research  and  develop- 
Improve  the  weather  fore- 
casting and  wariklng  services  by  gaining  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  composition,  dy- 
namics, and  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  by 
Instrumentation  and  tech- 
niques for  weathjer  observing  and  forecast- 
ing. The  1970  Inc: 'eases  provide  for  extension 
of  forecasting  an  1  data  gathering  programs 
to  a  worldwide  sciile. 

River  and  flooi  forecasts  and  warnings. 
This  Includes  reasarch  and  development  for 
Improver  lents  In  river  and  flood 
forecasting  servioss  and  development  of  spe- 
cialized equipment  related  to  forecasts  and 
water  resources  services.  The  1970  Increase 
acquisition  system  studies. 

Earth  descriptiim,  mapping,  and  charting. 
This  includes  ressarch  directed  toward  un- 
derstanding the  l:itrlcate  processes  and  phe- 
nomena of  the  sclld  earth,  such  as  geomag- 
observatloi  is,  selsmologlcal  studies, 
1  earnings  of  selsmologlcal 
events,  determlnlQg  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  earth,  and  Improvement  In  the  aeronau- 
tical charting  prDgram.  The  1970  Increase 
provides  for  autor  latlon  of  aeronautics  chart 
production. 

Marine  description,  mapping,  and  charting. 
This  Includes  resiarch  directed  toward  the 
further  improvement  of  oceonographlc  data 
systems  and  naut  cal  charting  systems  lead- 
ing to  understai  ding  of  ocean  properties 
and  processes.  Including  ocean  and  environ- 
ment interaction.  The  1970  increase  provides 
for  development  of  Improved  capability  for 


Interaction  studies, 
tons  and  space  services. 
This  Includes  research  leading  to  improved 
understanding  of  i  the  propagation  of  radio 
and  light  waves,  directed  toward  improve- 
ment in  predictions  of  propagation  condi- 
tions, warnings  cf  electromagetlc  disturb- 
ances, and  efTectl^e  use  of  radio  and  light 
waves  for   telecon.municatlons. 

Environmental  fatellite.  This  provides  for 
research  In  the  eiivlronmental  satellite  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  most  beneficial 
method  of  data  selection,  collection,  and  use 
by  operational  programs.  The  1970  Increase 
will  provide  for  expanded  efforts  to  develop 
additional  satellite  sensors. 


jIn  thousands  o(  doHaril 


Research  and  development  (special 
foreign  currency  program): 
Weather  forecasts  and  warnings. 
River  and  flood  forecasts  and 

warnings 

Earth  description,  mapping, 

and  charting 

Marine  description,  mapping, 

and  charting 

Telecommunications  and  space 

services .v^.   . 

Environmental  satellite... 

Total  program  costs 

Change  in  selected  resources —70 

Total  obligations 173         724 


1968 
actual 

1969 
esti- 
mate 

1970 
esti- 
mate 

54 

176 

145 

53  . 

75 

205 
142 

85 

4 

125 

119 
3 

61 
44 

145 
100 

243 
-70 

628 
96 

675 
-75 

600 


The  special  foreign  currency  program 
utilizes  foreign  currencies,  which  are  excess  to 
the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States,  to  supplement  domestic  research  and 
development  activities  and  to  encourage 
greater  international  cooperation  in  environ- 
mental research  and  allied  sciences.  The  pro- 
gram consists  essentially  of  a  succession  of 
Individual  projects  which  fluctuate  from  year 
to  year.  These  are  conducted  under  contract 
by  foreign  government  agencies,  universities, 
and  other  research  organizations,  to  support 
current  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration requirements.  The  program 
planned  for  1970  includes: 

Weather  forecasts  and  warnings.  Study  of 
agricultural  potential  of  arid  areas  where 
rainfall  amounts  are  marginal  and  studies  of 
techniques  for  regional  analysis  and  predic- 
tion of  marine  environmental  factors. 

River  and  flood  forecasts  and  warnings. 
Studies  of  meteorological  characteristics  of 
watersheds  and  river  basins  for  use  in  devel- 
oping hydrologlc  models  and  Improving  river 
forecasting  techniques. 

Earth  description,  mapping,  and  charting. 
Studies  of  the  earth's  magnetic  fleld  and  Its 
secular  changes,  and  studies  of  energy  dis- 
sipated along  fault  lines  as  compared  with 
the  latent  energy  which  Is  built  up  In  other 
areas. 

Marine  description,  mapping,  and  chart- 
ing. Studies  leading  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  large  scale  motions  of  the  ocean 
system  and  its  interaction  with  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Telecommunications  and  space  services. 
Studies  of  the  Influence  of  water  vapor,  Ir- 
regular terrain,  climate,  and  weather  on  radio 
wave  propagation. 

Environmental  satellite.  Utilization  of 
satellite  data  in  studies  of  metorology,  geo- 
magnetism, ionospheric  physics,  and  radio 
propagation. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


National  Bureau  o(  Standards: 
Research  and  Technical  Services: 
Standards  missions: 
Basic  measurements  and 

standards 10,410    11.806      12,965 

Reference  materiab.  - 2,926      3,172        3.406 

Standard  reference  data 1.756      1,860       2,200 

Data  on  properties  of  matter 

and  materials 10,684    12.170      12,472 

Technological  sUndards 3,175     3.774       4,650 

Special  central  missions: 
Computer  science  and 

technology 1,621      1,872       2.142 

Federal  clearinghouse 1,164      1.262       1,279 

Invention  and  innovation 168         184  186 

Total  program  costs, 

funded 31,904    36,100     39,300 

Change  in  selected 

resources 379  800 

Total  obligations 32.283    36,100     40.100 


The  proposed  Increase  will  strengthen  the 
Bureau's  program,  principally  with  regard  to 
the  central  core  of  the  physical  measurement 
system,  materials  measurements  and  stand- 
ards, including  the  Standard  Reference  Data 
System,  technological  measurements  and 
standards,  including  particularly  fire  re- 
search and  safety  and  research  into  the  flam- 
mabillty  of  fabrics,  and  automatic  data  proc- 
essing research.  It  will  provide  also  the  first 
major  budget  Increment  needed  to  Imple- 
ment the  Metric  System  Study  Act. 

Basic  measurements  and  standards.  This 
Includes  research,  development,  analysis  or 
specifications  relating  to  standards  for  phys- 
ical measurement:  method  of  precise  meas- 
urement of  physical  quantities;  and  precise 
values  of  fundamental  physical  constants 
suitable  for  tying  measurement  systems  to- 
gether. Most  of  the  work  In  this  subactivlty 
deals  with  a  basic  core  of  50  physical  quan- 
tities such  as  length,  electric  current,  tem- 
perature, sound  pressure,  etc.,  which  are 
fundamental  to  all  physical  measurements 
and  for  which  a  standard  representing  unit 
magnitude  is  maintained.  Each  quantity 
must  be  measured  over  a  very  wide  range 
from  very  large  to  very  small  magnitudes, 
and  at  each  magnitude  it  must  be  measur- 
able as  accurately  as  the  current  state  of 
technology  requires. 

The  increase  budgeted  will  be  applied  to 
help  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  our 
technologically  oriented  society  to  extend  the 
range  and  Improve  the  accuracy  of  the  meas- 
urement of  many  of  these  basic  quantities. 
The  greatest  emphasis  is  planned  for  meas- 
urements of  length,  frequency,  pressure,  tem- 
perature, and  for  electrical  and  magnetic 
quantities  in  the  higher  frequency  ranges. 
Reference  materials.  This  includes  descrip- 
tion and  development  of  methods  of  descrip- 
tion of  the  essential  features  of  composlUon 
and  structure  of  selected  materials  which 
govern  their  behavior  in  technologically  im- 
portant environments,  preparation  and  de- 
velopment of  methods  to  prepare  materials 
of  precisely  known  composition  and  struc- 
ture, and  preparation  of  reproducible,  stable 
sample  materials  for  use  as  measurement 
standards  and  as  specimens  in  the  measure- 
ment of  behavioral  characteristics  under 
given  conditions. 

The  increase  in  1970  will  be  used  to  pre- 
pare and  characterize  research  or  reference 
materials  including  samples  of  polymers, 
pure  crystals,  and  alloys  containing  known 
trace  amounts  of  impurities,  and  reference 
samples  of  biologically  Important  com- 
pounds. 

Standard  reference  data.  This  Includes 
programs  arising  as  a  result  of  the  Bureau's 
responsibility  for  developing  a  Standard  Ref- 
erence Data  System  and  other  programs  con- 
cerned with  standards  reference  data.  Work 
Is  directed  toward  systematically  obtaining 
from  the  scientific  and  technical  literature 
and  evaluating  critically  numerical  data  in 
the  physical  sciences  needed  by  scientists 
and  engineers.  These  data  are  the  numbers 
that  describe  the  properties  of  nature,  the 
strengths  of  high  temperature  materials,  the 
masses  of  atoms,  the  rates  of  chemical  reac- 
tions, the  wavelengths  of  light  in  emission 
spectra,  and  many  others.  Programs  Involve 
analysis  of  needs,  acquisition  of  data  from 
all  available  sources,  critical  evaluation,  and 
compilation  of  data  for  dissemination. 

Data  on  properties  of  matter  and  mate- 
rials. Data  concerning  the  behavioral  char- 
acteristics of  matter  and  materials  Is  gen- 
erated in  areas  of  technology  where  urgently 
needed  and  not  readily  attainable  elsewhere. 
This  program  is  a  major  resource  for  re- 
search scientists  and  design  engineers  in 
areas  such  as  electronics,  polymers,  metal- 
lurgy, ceramics,  communications,  defense, 
and  nuclear  energy. 
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The  increase  will  be  applied  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  data  in  fields  where  the  need  is  most 
critical  with  particular  attention  to  Infrared 
wavelengths  as  potential  frequency  stand- 
ards, mechanical  characteristics  of  glass  and 
polymer  composites,  and  measurements  of 
the  beat  released  In  reactions  Involving  very 
small  amounts  of  materials. 

Technological  standards.  This  includes  re- 
search and  development  of  test  methods  and 
standards  of  performance  which  serve  as  a 
basis  for  specifications,  standards,  and  codes 
pertaining  to  materials,  (M-oducts,  and  sys- 
tems used  In  Industry  and  commerce;  par- 
ticipation In  technical  committees  for  stand- 
ardizing bodies  such  as  the  United  States  of 
America  Standards  Institute;  administra- 
tion of  procedures  for  voluntary  Industrial 
standardization;  participation  In  interna- 
tional standardization  activities;  and  pro- 
vision of  Information  services  pertaining  to 
standardization  activities. 

The  increase  will  be  used  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  Plre  Research  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968,  and  for  research  on  flanunabllity 
of  fabrics,  building  technology,  and  research 
on  methods  of  analysis  of  technical  prob- 
lems. 

Computer  science  and  technology.  This  In- 
cludes technical  activities  of  the  Bureau 
aimed  at  Improving  the  effective  utilization 
by  Oovernment  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  and  computer-based  data  process- 
ing and  Information-handling  systems.  It  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to.  Investigation, 
design,  and  evaluation  of  complete  systems, 
and  the  rendering  of  advice,  consultation, 
and  technical  assistance  to  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  in  connection  with  the 
design,  selection,  acquisition,  and  utilization 
of  such  systems.  Closely  connected  with  these 
technical  activities  are  the  following:  provid- 
ing technical  leadership  for  and  monitoring 
I  he  Federal  Qovernment's  participation  In 
the  development,  measurement,  and  testing 
of  voluntary  commercial  automatic  data 
processing  standards  in  a  manner  consonant 
with  Government  requirements  for  a  com- 
patible complex  of  equipments,  languages, 
and  practices;  determining  the  need  for  and 
recommending  establishment  of  uniform 
Federal  standards  where  necessary  to  supple- 
ment voluntary  commercial  standards;  and 
maintaining  a  specialized  information  service 
In  support  of  all  of  the  foregoing  activities. 
The  increase  will  be  devoted  to  develop- 
ment of  standards  for  automatic  data  proc- 
essing in  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  to  re- 
search supporting  standards  development. 

Federal  clearinghouse.  The  Clearinghouse 
for  Federal  Scientific  and  Technical  Infor- 
mation provides  the  following  services:  Col- 
lection of  all  technical  reports  generated  by 
the  Federal  Government  except  those  with- 
held for  reasons  of  military  security;  Index- 
ing, reproducing,  abstracting,  announcing, 
and  distributing  these  reports;  analyzing, 
evaluating,  and  digesting  contents  of  these 
reports  and  providing  for  special  dissemina- 
tion to  regional  centers  and  Industries;  and 
maintaining  a  clearinghouse  for  foreign 
technical  translations. 

Invention  and  innovation.  This  includes 
progranM  related  to  the  Bureau's  broad  mis- 
sion which  serve  either  to  encourage  inven- 
tion and  Innovation  or  to  encourage  the 
greater  use  of  technology  by  Government  and 
Industry. 

The  research  program  financed  by  this  ap- 
propriation provides  a  capability  and  com- 
petence for  many  services  performed  by  the 
Bureau  for  the  Oovernment,  science,  Indus- 
try, and  commerce,  including,  for  example, 
publication  of  scientific  Information;  calibra- 
tion of  measuring  Instruments;  tests  of  ma- 
terials, products,  or  systems;  production  and 
f ale  of  standard  reference  materials;  consul- 
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tatlon  and  advice  on  scientific  or  technical 
problems;  and  specialized  research  on  specific 
technical  problems  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

(In  thousands  of  dollars! 


1969         1970 

1968        esti-         esti- 

actual       male        mate 


|ln  thouiands  of  dollersj 


Research   and  Technical  Services 

(Special  foreign  currency  pro- 

gram): 

Standards  missions: 

Basic  measurements  and  stand- 

ards  

40 

32 

23 

Standard  reference  data 

124 

105 

105 

Reference  materials 

75 

209 

514 

Technological  standards 

50 

54 

275 

Total  program  costs,  funded.. 

289 

400 

917 

Change  in  selected  resources. 

155 

500 

-417 

Total  obligations 

444 

900 

500 

1968 
actual 

1969 
estimate 

1970 
estimate 

Ocean  shipping: 
Maritime  Administration: 
Research  and  development: 
Advanced  shipping 

systems  .    

Joint  surface  effect  ship 
program 

427 

2,420 

1,244 

92 

871 

1,592 

3,333 

1,417 
350 
982 

3.451 

Technological  develop- 
ment  

Technology  support 

Administrative  expenses.. 

6.031 
1.281 

Total  program  costs, 

funded-- 

Change  in  selected 
resources           ..  . 

5,054 

900 

5,954 

7,774 

219 

7,993 

10.763 
-3,063 

Total  obligations 

7.700 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  for  basic 
and  applied  research.  Improvement  of  stand- 
ards, collection  and  dissemination  of  stand- 
ard reference  data,  and  the  certification  and 
distribution  of  standard  reference  materials 
are  of  sufficient  breadth  to  encourage  utiliza- 
tion of  research  capabilities  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  foreign  currency  program  supple- 
ments the  Bureau's  existing  program,  allows 
an  acceleration  of  research  effort  in  selected 
areas,  and  permits  economies  to  the  Bureau's 
regular  appropriations  over  the  long  term. 

Foreign  currencies  determined  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  be  excess  to  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  States  will  be 
used  In  non-Soviet  bloc  countries  where  sci- 
entific talent  is  available  to  augment  the  In- 
house  capabllltlee  of  the  Bureau  In  the  areas 
of  standard  reference  materials,  standard 
reference  data,  and  technological  standards. 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1968 
actual 

1969 
esti- 
mate 

1970 
esti- 
mate 

Civilian  industrial  technology: 
Support  of  industrial  research 

(program  costs,  funded) 

Change  in  selected  resources... 

222 
-83 

138  .. 
-99  . 

Total  obligations.. 

139 

39  .. 

Advanced  shipping  systems.  This  activity 
provides  for  long-range  research  directed  at 
the  conceptual  system  approach  to  cargo 
movement,  and  will  provide  new  and  more 
competitive  shipping  concepts,  tools,  and 
systems. 

Technological  development.  Research  un- 
der this  activity  Is  aimed  at  resolving  mari- 
time problems  affecting  the  development  and 
operation  of  ships,  ports,  feeders,  and  their 
interfaces. 

Technology  support.  This  activity  Is  di- 
rected at  increasing  the  basic  knowledge  of 
marine  science  disciplines,  improving  indus- 
try's understanding  of  existing  and  ongoing 
maritime  related  research  and  resolving  the 
attendant  economic  probleme  involved  In 
ship  operation. 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969  1970 

1968         esti-  esti- 

actual        mate  mate 


Salaries  and  expenses:  Research 
and  development  administra- 
tion  


794 


893 


1,000 


Research  and  development  administration. 
This  provides  for  the  cost  of  technical  and 
administrative  support  required  for  research 
and  development  type  contractual  activity. 
An  Increase  in  funds  has  been  requested  to 
This  program  assists  the  textile  and  ap-     support  the  expansion  of  the  research  pro- 

parel   Industries   In   developing  and   making     gram. 

more  deliberate  and  extensive  use  of  sclen-  |ln  thousands  of  dollars) 

tific  and  technological  resources  for  economic — 

growth.  ^_ 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969 

1970 

1968 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


Worthing   capital    fund:    Technical 
program : 

Standards  missions.- 46,149    50,783      53,554 

Special  central  missions 8,517      9,560       9,621 

Miscellaneous  services 1,763      1,575       1,575 


Technical  program.  Research  and  technical 
services  are  conducted  upon  request  of  other 
Government  agencies  and  the  public,  as  well 
as  in  support  ol  the  Bureau's  own  research 
program. 

The  1970  program  calls  for  an  expansion  of 
the  previous  activity  level  to  Improve  the 
competitive  position  of  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  and  maritime  industries. 
The  Government-industry  cooperative  pro- 
gram will  concentrate  on  advanced  shipping 
systems,  development  of  Intermodal  trans- 
portation, modernization  of  cargo  handling 
methods  and  similar  technological  advance- 
ments. 


Advances  and  reimbursements: 
Maritime  Administration:  Re- 
search and  development 


95 


106 


DEPARTMENT   OP   DEFENSE — MILITARY 

Research,  Development.  Test,  and  Evalua- 
tion. The  programs  funded  In  this  title  pro- 
vide the  Department  of  Defense  with  scien- 
tific and  technological  capabilities  for  the 
development,  test,  evaluation,  and  Improve- 
ment of  weapon  systems  and  related  equip- 
ment and  techniques.  Many  investigative 
and  engineering  activities  are  performed.  In- 
cluding scientific  research  of  defense  Inter- 
est, design  and  fabrication  of  weapons  and 
equipment  for  the  future,  and  testing  of 
these  Items  to  evaluate  their  military  utility. 
This  work  Is  performed  by  Government  lab- 
oratories, universities.  Industrial  contractors, 
and  nonprofit  organizations. 

The  Nation's  strategic  forces  are  being  en- 
hanced by  continued  development  and  Im- 
provement  of   the   Air   Force's   Mlnuteman 
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and  the  Navy's  Roseldon  balllBtlc  missile  sys- 
tems and  the  Army's  Sentinel  antlballlstlc 
missile  system.  Other  major  strategic  pro- 
grams Include  Ijhe  advanced  manned  stra- 
tegic aircraft  wfclch  enters  design  competi- 
tion In  1970,  an4  several  alr-to-surface  mls- 
Bllea  which  reqcb  full-scale  development. 
An  airborne  warning  and  control  system, 
designed  to  improve  continental  air  defense, 
begins  englneertog  development  In  1970. 

Some  of  the  major  development  efforts 
contributing  to  [future  general  purpose  and 
tactical  warfare  forces  Include  the  Navy  F-14 
fleet  air  defense  fighter  Interceptor,  the  Air 
Force  F-15  tactOcal  air  superiority  flghtar 
and  the  VSX  Antisubmarine  warfare  air- 
craft. The  advanced  surface  missile  system 
to  enhance  fleet  lair  defense  enters  engineer- 
ing developmeni.  Design  of  a  new  guided 
missile  frigate  li  proposed,  as  Is  design  of  a 
new  submarine,  jother  developments  In  1970 
will  substantially  Increase  Interdiction,  air 
mobility,  count^rlnsurgency,  antisubmarine 
warfare,  and  lantl  air  defense  capabilities. 

Systems  nearllig  completion  of  develop- 
ment m  1970  Include  the  C-6A  transport  air- 
craft, the  Cheyenne  armed  helicopter,  and 
the  Dragon  antitank  and  Standard  antl- 
rndlatton  missile^. 

Vigorous  support  of  Important  applied  sci- 
ences, such  as  plomedlclne.  materials,  and 
social  and  behavioral  research,  continues  In 
1970.  The  Themjs  program  Is  aimed  at  pro- 
viding sound  reiarch  In  support  of  Defense 
needs  and  estapllshlng  new  centers  of  re- 
search excellenc^  at  the  Nations'  universities. 

The  estimated  I  obligations  under  appropri- 
ations In  this  tl|tle  for  the  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force.  Defense  Agencies,  and  the  emergency 
fund  are  summai  Ized  below. 


|ln 


housands  of  dollars! 


iinl 


Military  sciences 

Aircraft  and  related 
equipmer\t. 

Missiles  and  related 
equipment. 

Military  astronautics  i 
related  eouipment.. 

Ships,  small  crat.  and 
related  equipment.. 

Ordnance,  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  related 
equipment.   . 

Other  equipment. 

Programwide  management 
and  support 

Emergency  fund... 


Total  direct  obliga- 
tions- .  


Military 
search    in    the 
vlronmental, 
havioral,  and 
store    of 
and  leading  to  a 
tary  significance 
special    Interest 
blomedlcine. 
pulsion   and   e 
ductlvlty 
matlon  process 

The  principal 
tlons  as  the 
Air    Force    Ca: 
and  some  of 
centers,  is  also 
the   amounts 
activity,  basic 
performed    by 
pwrted   by 
which  may  be 
ed  by  both  the 
and  evaluation 
tlons. 

Aircraft  and 
tlvlty  funds 


ths 


certain 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


540,791 
208,554 
506. 8S8 
073,563 
257,832 


322.  361 
,129.114 

420,804 


l575, 828  632,  541 

996.856  1,338,617 

2,464,683  2.484.918 

1,178,553  1,152.238 

342.  400  345,  500 


324. 400       303, 200 
1.232.104    1,332,233 


486,711 
49.005 


523,  053 
50.000 


7,459,877    7,650,540    8,162,300 


sctendes.  This  activity  supports  re- 
physlcal.    mAthematlcal,    en- 
er  glneering,    biomedical,    be- 
so  :lal  sciences,  adding  to  the 
fundar  lental    scientific    knowledge 
pplications  of  potential  mill- 
Examples  of  phenomena  of 
Include    deep    submergence 
boiindary  layer  turbulence,  pro- 
xplosive  chemistry,  supercon- 
electrc -optics,  acoustics,  and  infor- 
li^g. 

support  for  such  organiza- 
Na\(al  Research  Laboratory,  the 
mliridge   Research   Laboratory, 
Federal  contract  research 
drovided  here.  In  addition  to 
directly   provided   for   in   this 
applied  research  Is  also 
1  ndustrlal    contractors    sup- 
allowable    Indirect    costs 
al  owed  under  contracts  fund- 
research,  development,  test, 
iind  procurement  approprla- 

r  elated  equipment.  This  ac- 
rese^ch,  development,  test,  and 


evaluation  related  to  airframes,  engines,  and 
other  installed  equipment.  Major  programs 
In  1970  Include  continuing  full-scale  devel- 
opment of  an  initial  and  follow-on  version 
of  the  Navy  F-14  fleet  air  defense  fighter/ 
Interceptor,  the  Air  Force  F-15  advanced  tac- 
Ucal  air  superiority  fighter,  the  VSX  anU- 
submarlne  warfare  aircraft,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  development  of  the  F-lllA  strike  air- 
craft, the  C-5A  transport,  and  the  Cheyenne 
armed  helicopter.  Th'e  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft,  the  utility  tactical  trans- 
port aircraft  system  and  a  new  heavy  lift 
helicopter  are  entering  initial  stages  of  de- 
velopment In  1970. 

In  addition,  the  program  supports  devel- 
opment of  components  and  subsystems  to 
improve  existing  aircraft,  demonstrator  en- 
gines, V  STOL  technology,  better  avionics 
equipment,  improved  airborne  ASW  detec- 
tion capability  and  applied  research  In  flight 
dynamics  and  advanced  aircraft  propulsion 
systems.  Research  and  development  centers. 
such  as  laboratories,  are  funded  here. 

Missiles  and  related  equipment.  This  ac- 
tivity provides  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  of  missile  systems  of  all 
types.  The  strategic  ballistic  missile  systems, 
Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman,  remain  high- 
priority  programs.  Development  of  both  the 
Sentinel  antiballlstic  missile  system  as  well 
as  other  antiballlstic  missile  system  con- 
cepts and  subsystems  will  be  pursued  to  as- 
sure maximum  effectiveness  of  both  retalia- 
tory and  defensive  systems.  Tactical  inter- 
diction missile  systems,  such  as  the  Maverick 
alr-to-surface  missile,  continue  in  develop- 
ment, as  does  exploration  of  concepts  lead- 
ing toward  advanced  strike  weapons.  Also 
under  continuing  development  are  tactical 
air  defense  missile  systems  for  protection  of 
both  land-based  and  sea-based  forces,  with 
Increased  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  prob- 
lems of  defending  ships  against  cruise 
missiles. 

In  addition  to  funding  contracts  with  In- 
dustry in  the  missile  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  this  activity  is  a  major  source 
of  financial  support  for  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain test  and  evaluation  facilities,  such  as  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Test  Ranges,  the  White 
Sands  Missile  Range,  the  Naval  Weapons  Cen- 
ter at  China  Lake,  and  the  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  at  the  Army's  Redstone 
Arsenal. 

Military  astronautics  and  related  equip- 
ment. This  activity  provides  for  programs 
directed  toward  the  improvement  of  space 
technology  for  military  purposes  and  inves- 
tigations and  development  of  specific  mili- 
tary applications  of  space  vehicles.  Major 
programs  Include  the  manned  orbiting  labo- 
ratory, military  communications  satellite 
systems,  ballistic  missiles  early  warning,  and 
the  Titan  ni  launch  vehicle.  Support  of 
flight  experiment  programs  and  ground 
based  applied  research  and  technology  de- 
velopment programs  in  such  areas  as  bio- 
astronautics,  secondary  power  sources,  navi- 
gation, guidance,  sensor,  reentry,  and  pro- 
pulsion systems  will  continue.  Both  con- 
tractual and  In-hoiise  efforts  relating  to 
space  technology  are  funded  from  this 
activity. 

Ships,  small  craft,  and  related  equipment. 
This  activity  provides  for  design  of  new  tjrpes 
of  ships  and  for  development  of  shipboard 
equipment.  Funds  are  requested  in  1970  for 
contract  definition  of  a  new  guided  missile 
frigate  ship  and  design  of  a  new  class  of 
submarines.  Antisubmarine  warfare  is  re- 
ceiving increased  emphasis,  with  the  devel- 
opment of  new  and  improvement  of  existing 
sensors  In  this  activity  along  with  mission 
related  aircraft,  weapons,  and  communica- 
tions equipment  under  other  Etctlvities.  De- 
velopment of  Improved  ship  antimissile  de- 
fense systems,  exploration  of  advanced  sur- 
face craft  concepts,  development  of  command 
and  control  equipment  and  improvement  of 


nuclear  and  nonnuclear  propulsion  plants, 
are  also  Included.  A  significant  portion  of 
the  effort  at  the  Naval  Ships  Research  and 
Development  Center  Is  funded  under  this 
activity. 

Ordnance,  combat  vehicles,  and  related 
equipment.  This  activity  provides  for  the 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  im- 
proved artillery,  guns,  rocket  launchers, 
mortars,  small  arms,  mines,  grenades,  tor- 
pedoes, depth  charges,  conventional  air- 
launched  weapons,  combat  vehicles,  and 
landing  craft,  as  well  as  exploration  and 
evaluation  of  new  fuzes,  propellants,  explo- 
sives, detonators,  dispensers,  and  armor. 
Systems  contributing  to  Increased  mobility. 
Improved  firepower,  and  counterlnflltratlon 
In  limited  and  unconventional  warfare  In 
remote  areas  continue  to  receive  major  at- 
tention. The  principal  support  for  research 
and  development  activities  at  several  Army 
arsenals  and  for  the  Naval  Ordnance  Labo- 
ratory Is  funded  here. 

Other  equipment.  This  activity  provides  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  of 
equipment  not  separately  provided  for  under 
other  activities.  Examples  of  the  types  of 
equipment  developed  for  the  three  services 
are  as  follows:  deep  submergence  systems  for 
personnel  rescue  and  underwater  research, 
chemical  and  biological  agent  detection  and 
protective  devices,  combat  clothing,  night 
vision  and  imaging  devices,  tactical  data 
processing  systems,  communications  and 
electronic  warfare  equipment.  Improved 
logistics  and  materiel  handling,  mapping  and 
geodetic  systems,  and  Improved  ocean- 
ographic  Instrumentation.  Major  programs 
supported  by  this  activity  Include  the  air- 
borne warning  and  control  system  and  the 
Mallard  communication  system.  Much  of  the 
support  for  the  research  and  development 
effort  at  the  Army  Electronic  Research  and 
Development  Laboratories,  the  Mitre  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Lincoln  Laboratories  Is  pro- 
vided under  this  activity. 

Programwide  management  and  support. 
For  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  this  activity 
provides  for  those  costs  of  operation,  man- 
agement, and  maintenance  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities  which  are  not 
distributed  directly  to  other  budget  activities. 
For  the  Air  Force  it  provides  for  certain  costs 
of  central  administration  such  as  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command  headquarters  and 
divisions  as  well  as  several  large  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  centers. 

Emergency  fund.  The  emergency  fund  en- 
ables the  Secretary  of  Defense  :o  support  the 
exploitation  of  new  scientific  developments 
and  technological  breakthroughs  and  to  pro- 
vide for  other  unforeseen  contingencies  In 
the  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion programs. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars! 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


Research,  development, 

test,  and  evaluation. 

Army: 
Direct: 

Military  sciences 163,050        172,200        182,500 

Aircraft  and  related 
equipment ..      124,029        132.300        128.800 

Missiles  and  related 
equipment 668,321        745,400        884,600 

Military  astronautics 
and  related  equip- 
ment  9,989  10,500  13,400 

Ships,  small  craft, 
and  related  equip- 
ment   638  400  500 

Ordnance,  combat 
vehicles,  and  re- 
lated equipment.     .      167,607        170,400        I93.20O 

Other  equipment 327,891        359,500        366.100 

Programwide  man- 
agement and 
support 34,196         53,000         52,900 

Total  direct 1.495.721    1.643.700    1,822,000 
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(In  thousands  of  dollars| 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


Research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation, 
Army — Continued 

Reimbursable: 

Military  sciences 

Aircraft  and  related 
equipment  . 

Missiles  and   related 
equipment.     

Military  astronautics 
and  related  equip- 
ment..  .     . 

Ships,  small  craft  and 
related  equipment. . 

Ordnance  combat  ve- 
hicles and  related 
equipment 

Other  equipment 

Programwide      man- 
agement and  sup- 
port       


8.820 
3,822 
16,188 


696 
30 


8,395 
20,516 


3,197 


10,000  13,500 

5,600  2.800 

15.400         18,100 


270 
30 


18.600 
27,800 


3.300 


370 
30 


19,600 
28,000 


3,600 


Total  reimbursable       61,644         81,000        86,000 


Total  obligations..  1.557,385    1,724,700    1.908,000 


Research,  development, 

test,  and  evaluation. 

Navy: 
Direct: 

Military  sciences 

Aircraft  and  related 
equipment 

Missiles  and  related 
equipment.     

Military  astronautics 
and  related 
equipment 

Ships,  small  craft, 
and  related 
equipment  

Ordnance,  combat 
vehicles,  and  re- 
lated equipment  . . 

Other  equipment 

Programwide 
management  and 
support 


141.258 
283.564 
776, 345 

14,863 

257. 194 


154,754 
249,364 


149,000  160.000 
385. 000  580, 000 
702, 000   552, 000 


18,000 


23,000 


342.000   345.000 


154,000 
232,000 


110. 000 
282.000 


99,238       133,000       152,000 


Totaldirect 1,976,580    2.115.000    2,204,000 


Reimbursable: 

Military  sciences    — 

Aircraft  and  related 
equipment 

Missiles  and  related 
equipment. 

Military  astronautics 
and  related  equip- 
ment  -.- 

Ships,  small  craft,  and 
related  equipment.. 

Ordnance,  combat 
vehicles,  and 
related  equipment.. 

Other  equipment 

Programwide  manage- 
ment and  support  .. 


5.535 

127 

15,519 


371 
18,922 


124 
2.069 


8. 000  8. 000 

200  200 

34, 000         28. 000 


400 
18.000 


200 
4.000 


400 
18,000 

200 
4,000 


229. 402       230, 200       230, 200 


Total  reimbursable..     272.069       295,000       289,000 


Subtotal. 2,248,649 

I ntrafund  obligations..  —134,108 


2.410,000    2.493,000 
-135,000    -135,000 


Totalobligations....  2.114,541    2.275,000    2,358.000 


Research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation. 
Air  Force  Direct: 

Military  sciences 143,899 

Aircraft  and  related 
equipment.  793,433 

Missiles  and  related 
equipment 950, 643,_ 

Military  astronautics 

and  related  equip- 
ment   1,046,575 

Other  equipment 282,902 

Programwide  man- 
agement and 
support 277,505 


150,528  159,541 
478,356  629,817 
946,283       975,318 


1,147,253    1,112,738 
389,104       403,733 


289,211       308,153 


Totaldirect 3,494,957    3,400,735    3,589,300 


Reimbursable: 

Military  sciences 

Aircraft  and  related 
equipments 

Missiles  and  related 
equipment 

Military  astronautics 
and  related  equip- 
ment  

Other  equipment 

Programwide  manage- 
ment and  support... 


12,388 

25,214 

22,995 

6,195 

'      2, 382 

1,523 

73,334 

100, 195 

101,450 

88,813 
7,666 

81,690 
6,326 

75,115 
7,898 

16,204         14,193 


21,019 


Total  reimbursable.      204,600       230,000       230,000 
Total  obligations....  3,699,557    3,630,735    3,819,300 


|ln  thousands  ol  dollarsi 


1968 
•dual 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


Research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation. 
Defense  agencies: 

Direct: 
Military  sciences... 

Aircraft  and  related 
equipment . 

Missiles  and  related 
equipment 

Military  astronautics 
and  related  equip- 
ment.. 

Other  equipment 

Programwide  man- 
agement and 
support 


92,584 

7,528 

111,549 


2,136 
268. 957 


9,865 


104,100 

1,200 

71,000 


2,800 
251,500 


11,500 


130,500 


73,000 


3,100 
280, 400 


10.000 


Totaldirect  492,619       442,100       497,000 


Reimbursable: 

Military  sciences 

Aircraft  and  related 
equipment 

Missiles  and  related 
equipment 

Other  equipment 

Programwide  manage- 
ment and  support 


385 

69 

1,150 
573 


550 


550 


2,050 
6,300 

100 


2,050 
6,300 

100 


Total  reimbursable         2,179 


9,000 


9,000 


Total  obligations.. 
Emergency  fund,  Defense: 
Research  and  develop- 
ment contingencies 
(reserve  for  transfer) 

(obligations) 

Civil  defense: 
Research,  shelter  sur- 
vey, and  marking: 
Direct:  Research  and 

development 

Reimbursable:  Re- 
search and  de- 
velopment  


494,798       451,100       506,000 


7,320 
30 


49. 005 

5,350 
30 


50.000 

5,000 
30 


Research  and  development.  This  provides 
for  Improvement  of  the  technical  basis  for 
ongoing  and  potential  future  civil  defense 
programs  and  operations.  Emphasis  in  1970 
will  be  directed  toward  providing  a  basis  for 
evaluating  the  cost,  effectiveness,  and  fea- 
sibility of  future  programs  In  relation  to  the 
Sentinel  ballistic  missile  defense  system  and 
other  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  sys- 
tems. Continued  emphasis  will  also  he  ^Ivon 
to  research  on  radiation  shielding,  fire  prob- 
lems, emergency  medical  care,  and  post- 
attack  problems. 


(In  thousands  ot  dollarsi 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esfi- 

actual       mate        mate 


601      4,055        1.840 


Special  foreign  currency  program: 

Research 

Revolving  and  management  funds: 

Navy  Industrial  Fund:  Research..  175, 445  204.200    211.511 

Air  Force  Industrial  Fund: 
Research  activities 52,045      50,855 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

Department  ol  the  Army: 
General  investigations: 
Research  and  development: 
Coastal  engineering  research 
and  development  studies..     1,770      3,080       3,300 

Hydrologic  studies.. 228         232  235 

Civil  works  investigations....    2,609      3,361        4,100 
Mississippi  Basin  model: 

Construction 8  6 

Maintenance 174         164 

Mississippi  River  compre- 
hensive studies 219         177 

Nuclear  explosives  studies 

lor  civil  construction 1,399      2,513        2,400 

International  hydrological 
decade 62         HI  495 


60 

40 


Research  and  development.  Coastal  engi- 
neering research  and  development  studies 
deal  with  physical  phenomena,  techniques, 
basic  principles,  and  remedial  or  control 
measures,  related  to  shore  protection  and 
Improvement. 

Hydrologic  studies  Include  Investigations 
of   storms,  rainfall,   streamflow,   sedimenta- 


tion, and  other  phenomena  to  provide  basic 
data  used  In  the  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  water  control  structures. 

Civil  works  investigations  are  made  to  Im- 
prove procedures  for  analysis  of  hydrologic 
and  engineering  data,  refine  design  methods, 
develop  better  materials  and  practices  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  hy- 
draulic structures,  and  improve  procedures 
used  in  formulating  plans  for  water  resources 
development. 

The  Mississippi  River  Basin  model  is  being 
utilized  to  improve  opyeratlon  of  the  reser- 
voir system  In  the  basin  and  to  study  poten- 
tial flood  levels  on  the  lower  river.  Funds 
requested  will  be  used  for  maintenance  of  the 
model  and  completion  of  the  reports  on  com- 
prehensive model  tests. 

Nuclear  explosive  studies  for  civil  construc- 
tion are  carried  out  as  part  of  a  Joint  re- 
search program  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  The  objective  Is  to  develop  an 
engineering  capability  to  use  nuclear  explo- 
sives m  construction  of  public  works  proj- 
ects. The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  primary 
resjxjnslblllty  for  chemical  explosive  experi- 
ments and  development  of  engineering,  con- 
struction, and  cost  data. 

The  International  Hydrological  Decade 
(1965-1974)  is  a  Joint  effort  by  some  100 
countries  to  advance  scientific  knowledge 
of  water  to  meet  the  growing  demands  for 
this  resource  more  effectively.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  component  of  the  United  States 
effort  will  be  largely  devoted  to  preparing 
for  and  conducting  studies  relative  to  the 
International  Field  Year  on  the  Great  Lakes 
in  cooperation  with  Canada. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


1968 
actual 

1969 
esti- 
mate 

1970 
esti- 
mate 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  ECU- 
CATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Consumer  Protection  and  Environ- 
mental Health  Service:  Food 
and  drug  control:  Scientific 
research  and  evaluation: 

Grants  _ 870 

Direct  operations 15,320 


870 
15,508 


870 
15,969 


Scientific  research  and  evaluation.  Grants. 
This  activity  awards  research  grants  to  State 
agencies  and  other  qualified  investigators  to 
promote  the  study  of  pestlclde-caused  haz- 
ards. Direct  operations.  Biological  and  chem- 
ical research  Is  conducted  Intramurally  and 
through  contracts,  to  support  the  agency's 
regulatory  mission.  Regulations  are  developed 
and  promulgated  for  p>estlclde  residue  toler- 
ances and  exemptions,  food  additives,  color 
additives,  and  food  standards:  scientific  eval- 
uations are  made  of  the  submissions  required 
by  those  regulations  and  of  the  labeling  of 
hazardous  products.  Methods  and  bases  for 
the  evaluation  of  i>etl tlons  and  the  establish- 
ment of  tolerances  are  develop>ed.  Scientific 
activities  of  the  agency  are  coordinated,  and 
a  scientific  information  system  Is  maintained. 
A  facility  has  been  established  In  the  field  to 
support  regulatory  activities  through  expedi- 
tious analysis  of  drug  samples. 


[In  thousands  ot  dollarsi 


1968 
actual 

1969 

esti- 
mate 

1970 
esti- 
mate 

Air  pollution  control: 
Research,  development,  and 
demonstration: 

Grants  and  contracts 7,614    24,701      31.300 

Direct  operations 14,327    20,943      22,033 


Research,  development,  and  demonstration. 
Grants  and  contracts.  Orants  are  made  to 
public  agencies  and  communities  for  surveys 
to  assess  their  air  pollution  problems  and  to 
demonstrate  control  techniques.  Grants  are 
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Also  awarded  tol  universltiM  and  other  non- 
profit inBtltutlaca  to  conduct  research  Into 
air  pollution  pr^blenos.  Contracts  relating  to 
fuels  and  vehicles  are  used  to  accelerate  re- 
search and  devtlopment  Into  new  and  Im- 
proved methods,  having  Industrywide  appli- 
cation, for  the  greventlon  and  control  of  air 
pollution  resulting  from  the  combustion  of 
fuels.  Direct  operatUmi.  This  activity  in- 
cludes research  into  the  nattire  and  extent 
of  air  pollutlonl;  its  transport  and  atmos- 
pheric behavior;  >  the  effects  on  humans,  other 
biological  systeiiis.  property,  and  the  atmos- 
phere itself:  and  Improvement  in  means  for 
controlling  pollution.  The  1970  program  will 
continue  and  expand  the  ongoing  research  In 
the  three  principal  areas  of  automotive  vehi- 
cle emissions,  Sulfur  oxides  pollution,  and 
development  of  air  quality  criteria,  and  will 
place  primary  frnphasls  on  research  areas 
designated  for  Special  attention  by  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of '  1967.  These  include  accel- 
erated research  ifito  new  and  improved  meth- 
ods, having  industrywide  application,  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution  from 
the  combustion  of  fuels;  development  of  air 
quality  criteria  and  emission  control  tech- 
nique^ as  prellnHnary  to  subsequent  applica- 
flon  ahS'regulatbry  enforcement  measures;  a 
comprehensive  genomic  cost  study;  and  a 
program  of  registration  by  manufactiirers 
and  processors  of  all  additives  placed  In  fuels 
used  for  combuitlon. 

(In  tlMuunds  of  dolUnI 

1969         1970 

1968         <sti-         «sti- 

actual        mate        mate 


Buildings  and  facilities  i 
Solid  waste  research ilacility... 
Arctic  hsaltti  researcl  center 

animal  facility I 

Arctic  healtli  researcl  center. 

Research  laboratory  ko.  1 

Research  laboratory  Ho.  2 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AN( 
HEALTH  AOMINIST 


84 

ISO 
25 


MENTAL 
lATION 


Mental  health,  support  knd  con- 
duct ol  research:  ftants: 

Research 1     72,306 

Hospital  improvement 10.491 

Early  child  care  demfnstrs- 

tions. 

Direct  operations 

Intramural  research 

Planning,  developma 
administration 


1,049 

52 

4,593 

700 


81,159 
10,610 


kand 


14,625 
3,262 


17,339 
5,070 


250 


82,273 
8.000 

1.000 

18,259 
5,775 


Total,  support  afd  conduct 
of  research.. 4..  100.684     114,178    115.307 


Support  and  i;onduct  of  research.  Grants. 
Research.  Grants  are  awarded  on  a  project 
basis  for  behav  oral,  clinical,  psychological, 
and  applied  restarch  in  the  ares  of  mental 
health.  CUixlcal  research  centers  and  general 
research  suppmr:  grants  are  also  supported 
from  this  subacllvity.  Hospital  improvement. 
These  project  (rants  to  State  institutions 
for  the  mentally  ill  are  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  cjire,  treatment,  and  rehabUl- 
tation  in  these  1  nstitutions.  Early  child  care 
deimonstrations.  These  grants  are  designed 
to  demonstrate  and  evaluate  various  meth- 
ods of  contributing  to  early,  healthy  child  de- 
velopment and  preventing  emotional  dis- 
turbances and  tnental  illness  among  yoting 
children  from  poor  and  culturally  deprived 
families.  Direct  operations.  Intramural  re- 
search. Laborat4>ry  and  clinical  research  is 
conducted  in  t^e  behavioral  and  biologic 
sciences;  e.g .  i  pwychlatry,  socioeconomic 
studies,  neurobiology,  and  neurochemistry. 
Additionally  th^e  is  laboratory  and  clinical 
research  in  special  mental  health  problems 
of  neuropharmaicology,  clinical  pwychophar- 
macology,  narcotic  addiction,  and  alcoholism. 
Planning,  development,  and  administration. 
This  subactlvitji  supports  the  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  administration  of  grant  and 
contract  prograais  In  behavioral  sciences  re- 


search, applied  research,  clinical  research, 
and  psychopharmacologlcal  research.  It  also 
Includes  those  multldisclpUnary  programs 
which  foctis  and  coordinate  the  Institute's 
efforts  in  special  areas  of  concern,  such  as 
alcoholism,  suicide  prevention,  crime  and  de- 
linquency, schizophrenia,  and  the  mental 
health  of  children  and  families. 


ices.  This  includes  top  management  and  statT 
services  for  the  national  center,  including 
central  management  servloea. 

(In  thousands  ot  dollani 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


lln  thousands  of  dollars| 

1968         1969 
actual  estimate 

1970 
estimate 

SL  Elizabeths  Hospital: 
Operating  costs    Research... 
Capital  outlay:  Research 

469          585 
25            35 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  conducts  or  co- 
operates with  others  in  scientific  research 
activities  dealing  with  mental  illness. 

Effective  October  30.  1968.  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital  was  reorganized  as  the  National 
Center  for  Mental  Health  Services,  Training, 
and  Research.  The  goal  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion, among  other  things,  is  to  accelerate  re- 
search efforts  to  provide  a  better  understand- 
ing of  mental  Illness. 

Research.  Funds  in  this  activity  support 
the  Division  of  Clinical  Research  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  which  carries  our  coordinated 
research  programs  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  better  understanding  of  the  causes 
of  mental  disorders,  and  of  the  factors  bear- 
ing upon  their  development,  treatment,  and 
possible  prevention. 

(In  thousands  o(  dollars) 

1968         1969  1970 

actual  estimate     estimate 


Health  services  research   and 
development: 
Studies,  training,  and  systems 
development: 

Grants  and  contracts 25,641 

Direct  operations 2,755 

Program  direction  and  man- 
agement services 369 

Total     program     costs. 

funded .    28,765 

Change  in  selected  resources 1,905 

Totel obligations 30,670 


37,362 
2,703 

857 


40,672 
3,312 

991 


40,922       44,975 


40,922       44,975 


The  National  Center  for  Health  Serylces 
Research  and  Development  has  the  general 
mission  of  worUng  with  the  providers  of 
health  services  to  build  a  research  and  devel- 
opment capability  that  will  continuously 
improve  health  services  for  the  benefit  of  all 
people. 

Grants  and  contracts.  Research.  Grants 
and  contracts  are  awarded  to  organizations. 
Institutions,  and  individuals  for  carrying  out 
research  investigations  dealing  with  the 
organization,  financing,  utilization,  qtiallty, 
availability,  and  delivery  of  health  services. 
Training  and  fellowships.  Grants  are  awarded 
to  institutions  and  to  qualified  scholars  for 
supporting  research  training  programs  in  the 
health  services  field. 

Direct  operations.  This  activity  provides 
staff  with  the  operational  capability  for  both 
extramural  and  intramtrral  research  pro- 
grams. The  activity  permits  utilization  of 
Federal  direct  health  services  and  federally 
funded  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  for 
the  development,  testing,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  Improved  health  services  techniques, 
and  alBo  the  strengthening  of  research  and 
development  In  such  areas  as  economic  anal- 
ysis, the  improvement  of  health  service  in- 
stitutions, and  manpower  utilization.  The 
1970  increase  will  provide  for  additional  spe- 
cialized staff  to  concentrate  on  the  above 
areas.  It  will  also  provide  for  consiiltative 
services  associated  with  the  center's  program 
Emd  to  develop  research  training  programs  in 
universities  and  other  appropriate  settings. 

Program  direction  and  management  serv- 


Advaneas  and  reimbursemants: 
Health  services 
research  and 

development 28  

Research  grants 1,250  1,275  1,337 

NATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTES OF  HEALTH 

A  distribution  of 
obligations  for 
research  follows: 
Grants: 

ResMrch 617,086         616,812         634.166 

Regular (461,327)      (454,363)      (464,165) 

Spatial (101,542)      (109,504)      (116,364) 

General 
research 
support  1.  ...        (54,217)        (52,945)        (53,637) 

Fellowships 52,192  56,287  53,582 

Training 134,951  141,440         136,418 

Total,  grants...       804,229         814,539         824,166 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and 

clinical 

research 77,760  85,554  89.161 

Collaborative 

research  and 

development...        111,787  121,306  127,400 

Biometry, 

epidemiology, 

and  held 

studies 9.018  9,550  9.958 

Review  and 

approval  of 

grants 17,629  18,904  19,914 

Other 25,211  28,699  29,177 

Total,  direct 
operations...        241,405         264,013         275.610 
Facility  planning 
and  construction. 500 

Total,  research 
institutes 
and  divisions.    1,045,635      1,079,052      1,099,776 

I  Excludes  the  National  InstHute  of  Mentel  Health's  share 
which  totals  ^5.483.000,  ^,755,000  and  $7,863,000,  respectively. 
(Thousands  already  added.) 

Grants.  Research.  Research  grants  consti- 
tute the  principal  activity  of  the  research 
Institutes  and  di visions  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Regular  grants  are  awarded 
to  Individuals  for  health  related  research 
projects,  following  their  review  for  scientific 
merit  and  relevance  by  discipline-oriented 
and  disease-oriented  study  groups,  and  their 
approval  by  disease-oriented  national  ad- 
visory councils.  Grants  are  also  awarded  to 
support  various  special  programs  designed  to 
enhance  the  Nation's  capability  to  conduct 
research  and  research  training;  these  include 
the  support  of  clinical  and  specialized  re- 
search centers  All  institutes  provide  funds 
for  general  research  support  grants  which  are 
awarded  to  institutions  to  strengthen  their 
overall  biomedical  research  program.  These 
grants  are  of  two  types:  A  formula  grant 
which  provides  funds  in  proportion  to  the 
institution's  involvement  in  biomedical  re- 
search; and  a  project  grant  aimed  at  expand- 
ing the  number  of  outstanding  academic 
research  Institutions  engaged  in  biomedi- 
cal research  throughout  the  Nation.  Fel- 
lowships. Fellowshlpts  are  awarded  to  individ- 
uals in  order  to  Increase  research  manpower 
in  the  medical  sciences.  There  are  several  dif- 
ferent types  of  awards,  such  as  predoctoral. 
postdoctoral,  research  career  development 
awards,  and  foreign  research  fellowships,  each 
designed  to  support  a  specific  phase  in  the 
development  of  a  research  scientist.  Training. 
Training  grants  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  review  to  various  academic  or 
research  institutions  which  have  demon- 
strated the  ability  to  design  and  conduct  suc- 
cessful training  programs  in  one  or  more  of 
the  biomedical  sciences. 
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Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinioal 
research.  The  research  institutes  and  divi- 
sions conduct  research  activities  within  their 
own  latMratorlee  and  in  a  commonly  shared 
clinical  center  facility.  Collaborative  research 
and  development.  Collaborative  research  and 
development  programs  are  conducted  by  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Investigators  in 
collal>oratlon  with  other  Federal  and  non- 
Pederal  institutions  largely  through  con- 
tracts. These  programs  are  strongly  oriented 
toward  the  solution  of  specific  health  prob- 
lems in  certain  categorical  areas  where  the 
state  of  knowledge  is  sufRctently  advanced  to 
permit  a  more  targeted  approach.  Included 
are  such  directed  activities  as  the  develop- 
ment of  artificial  organs,  vaccines,  and  chem- 
otherspeutlc  agents.  Biometry,  epidemiology, 
and  field  studies.  Data  relating  to  the  Inci- 
dence of  disease  in  various  p>opulatlon  groups 
and  regions  of  the  world  are  collected  and 
analyzed  with  the  tools  of  modem  statistics. 
Other.  Additional  activities  under  direct  op- 
erations Include  international  research,  com- 
puter research  and  technology,  and  biologies 
standards.  P\inds  are  also  Included  for  pro- 
gram direction,  research  support  and  service 
activities,  and  review  and  approval  of  grants, 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


spedflo  cancers  or  known  exposure  to  high 
risk  environments,  in  order  to  reveal  sta- 
tlatlcslly  significant  cause-and-effect  asso- 
ciations and  disassociatlons  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  etiologlc  factors  and  agents. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969 

1970 

1968 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

1968         1969 
actual  estimate 


1970 
estimate 


NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 

Grants: 

Research 79,163  80,052  80,488 

Fellowshipt 4,019  4,374  4,201 

Training 11,050  11,641  11.186 

ToUl  grants 94,232     96,067       95,875 

Direct  oparations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

rasaardi. 15,082      16,114       11,778 

Collaborative  research  and 

development 66,719     64,380       66,102 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  aitd 

field  studies 1,265       1,380         1,565 

Review  and  approval 2,427       2,459         2,598 

Program  direction 1,079       1,019         1,084 

Total  direct  operatiom 86,572     85,352       88,527 

Tout  porgram  costs, 

funded 180,804    181,419      184,402 

Change  in  selected  resources..  —4,897 

ToUl  obligations 175,907    181,419      184,402 


Grants.  Research.  Grants  will  be  supported. 
In  addition,  funds  ar^  provided  for  general 
research  support  grants  and  specialized  re- 
search centers.  Fellowships.  Postdoctoral  and 
special  fellowships  will  be  supported,  as  well 
as  career  award  and  career  development  fel- 
lowships. Training.  Grants  are  awarded  to 
accredited  schools  for  the  improvement  of 
instruction  in  the  ciuriculum;  clinical  train- 
ing grants  are  awarded  for  training  in  such 
fields  as  surgery,  pathology,  radioblology, 
radiotherapy,  and  Internal  medicine;  and 
grants  are  awarded  to  research  training  cen- 
ters for  individual  traineeships. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  Includes  laboratory  re- 
search in  the  fields  of  biochemistry,  biology, 
pathology,  and  physiology  and  clinical  re- 
search In  the  fields  of  dermatology,  endo- 
crinology, immunology,  metabolism,  and 
surgery.  Collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment. Research  is  conducted  in  the  areas  of 
etiology  and  cancer  therapy.  This  activity 
includes  several  task  forces  including  breast 
cancer  and  lung  cancer  and  the  si>eclal  virus- 
leukemia  program.  Research  efforts  Include 
field  studies,  investigations,  and  contracts 
with  public  and  private  organizations  and 
universities  for  the  acquisition,  development, 
and  application  of  new  knowledge  pertinent 
to  the  prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of 
cancer.  Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field 
studies.  This  program  Is  designed  to  analyze 
defined  populations  having  unusual  risks  to 


NATIONAL  HEART  INSTITUTE 

Grants: 

Research 104,825  99,666  101,307 

Fellowships 6,769  7,604  7,309 

Training 17,267  18,150  17,442 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical  research..  12,017  13,168  13,641 
Collaborative  research  and  de- 
velopment   10,500  17,354  18,148 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and 

field  studies 1,199  1,692  1,724 

Training  activities 142  225  204 

Review  and  approval  of  grants....    2,253  2,561  2,723 

Program  direction 652  590  643 

Total  program  costs,  funded.. ..155,624  161,010  163,141 

Change  in  selected  resources 5,689 

Total  obligations 161,322  161,010  163,141 


Grants.  Research.  Grants  will  be  supported. 
In  addition,  funds  are  provided  for  general 
research  support  grants,  categorical  and 
specialized  research  centers,  and  the  heart 
cooperative  drug  study.  Fellowships.  Awards 
will  be  supported.  Training.  For  undergrad- 
uate training,  funds  v^ll  provide  assistance 
to  schools  of  medicine,  oeteopMithy,  and  pub- 
lic hecUth.  Funds  wlU  also  provide  for  grants 
for  graduate  research  and  clinical  training. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  is  conducted  to  aid  in  the 
understanding  of  the  cardiovascular  sys- 
tem and  Its  diseases,  with  emphasis  in  ther- 
apeutic agents,  diagnostic  instrumentation, 
surgery,  and  clinical  medicine.  Collabora- 
tive research  and  development.  Funds  will 
support  the  artificial  heart -myocardial  in- 
farction program,  heart  cooperative  drug 
study,  and  a  national  blood  program.  Bi- 
ometry, epidemiology,  and  field  studies.  This 
activity  conducts  and  supports  epidemio- 
logical, biometrics  research,  and  clinical  trial 
studies  to  seek  knowledge  of  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  cardiovascular  disease.  Causal 
factors  are  sought  both  by  intensive  study  of 
"natural  experiments"  in  population  groups 
and  by  experimental  modification  of  sus- 
pected factors.  Training  activities.  Inserv- 
Ice  training  is  provided  for  pweitlons  re- 
quiring unique  ccmblnatlons  of  cardiovas- 
cular training  and  experience. 


]ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969  1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


National   Institute  of  Dentel  Re- 
search: 
Grants: 

Research 15.521    15.055      15.559 

Fellowships 1,724      1.795        1,694 

Training 5,280      5,609        5,390 

Total  grants 22, 525    22, 429     22, 643 

Direct  operations: 

Laboratory  and  clinical  re- 
search     4,394      4,687        4,947 

Collaborative  research  and 
development. 662         845  942 

Biometry,     epidemiology, 
and  field  studies 375         431  436 

Review  and  approval  ol 
grants 608         689  763 

Program  direction 294         338  331 

Totel  direct  operations...    6,333     6,990       7,419 

Totel    program    costs, 

funded 28,858    29,419     30,062 

Change  in  selected  resources 169  

Totel  obligations 29,027    29,419     30,062 


Grants.  Research.  Project  grants  will  be 
supported.  In  addition,  funds  are  provided 
for  general  research  support  grants,  clinical 
research  centers,  and  dental  research  Insti- 
tutes. Fellowships.  FellovTships  will  be  sup- 
ported. Training.  Grants  will  be  awarded  to 
schools  for  training  Individuals  for  academic 
teaching  and  research  careers  in  the  various 
fields  of  dental  science. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  is  conducted  In  the  fields 
of  dental  carles,  peridental  diseases,  growth 
and  development,  oral  surgery,  microbiology, 
histology,  f>athology,  and  biochemistry.  Col- 
laborative research  and  development.  The 
programs  in  this  activity  are  concerned  with 
investigations  and  contracts  with  public  and 
private  organizations  for  the  accumulation, 
development,  and  application  of  new  in- 
formation related  to  oral  health.  Biometry, 
epidemiology,  and  field  studies.  The  pro- 
grams in  this  activity  are  concerned  with 
epidemiologic  activities  or  field  studies  re- 
lated to  oral  diseases  and  conditions. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1968         1969  1970 

actual  estimate    estimate 


National   Institute  of   Arthritis 
and  Metebolic  Diseases: 
Grants: 

Research 94.203     91.691       92,289 

Fellowships 6,574       6,737         6,475 

Training 15,383      16,109       15,480 

Total  granb 116,160    114,537      114,244 

Direct  operations: 

Laboratory  and  clinical  re- 
search     13,774      15,891        15,664 

Collaborative  research  and 
development 4,439       6,498         6,670 

Biometry,  epidemiology, 
and  field  studies 554  706  712 

Review  and  approval  of 
grants 2,101        2.279         2,373 

Program  direction 253  321  305 

Totel  direct  operations...    21,121      25,695       25,724 

Totel     program     costs, 

funded..  137,281    140,232     139,968 

Change  in  selected  resources..      1,617  

Totel  obligations 138,898    140,232      139,968 

Grants.  Research.  Grants  will  be  supported. 
In  addition,  funds  are  provided  for  general 
research  support  grants  and  clinical  research 
centers.  Fellowships  will  be  supported.  Train- 
ing. Grants  will  be  awarded  to  accredited 
schools  for  the  improvement  of  Instruction. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  is  conducted  In  the  fields 
of  arthritis,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  and  other 
metabolic  disorders,  as  well  as  studies  In  the 
major  disciplines  including  pharmacology, 
physiology,  biochemistry,  nutrition,  chemis- 
try, pathology,  endocrinology,  physical  biol- 
ogy, molecular  biology,  chemical  biology,  gas- 
troenterology, hematology,  and  biomaihemat- 
Ics.  Collaborative  research  and  development. 
Collaborative  research  and  development  proj- 
ects are  conducted  cooperatively  and  under 
contract  with  individuals  and  Institutions, 
including  comprehensive  programs  in  scien- 
tific communications,  such  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  abstracts  on  specific  areas  of  research 
interests;  research  and  development  con- 
ducted coop>eratlvely  and  under  contract 
leading  to  improved  metiiods  of  hemodialysis 
and  the  development  of  a  simpler,  more  eco- 
nomical and  less  cuml>ersome  artificial  kid- 
ney; and  projects  directed  toward  the  prep- 
aration and  distribution  of  hormonal  sub- 
stances. Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field 
studies.  Research  and  epidemiological  studies 
are  conducted  on  arthritis,  dlaljetes,  chole- 
cystitis, iodine  metabolism,  and  hypertiremia 
in  special  population  groups,  including  long 
range  studies  in  the  Southwestern  United 
States. 
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\\n  I  lousands  of  donan) 


National  Institute  of  N«i  rologic*! 
Dis«as«3  and  Strok^: 
Grants: 

Rasearth 

Fellowships 

Trainmi 


Total  grants. 


1^1 


I  research, 
and  de- 


Direct  operations 
Laboratory  and  clinil 
Collaborative  reseaiph 

velopment 
Biometi7.  epidemid  Dgy,  and 

field  jtudies      _ 
Training  activities 
Review  and  approv^  of  grants 
Program  direction. 


Total,  direct  oper  itions 23. 468    25, 259     25. 847 


Total  program 
Change  in  selected 


Total  obliptlons 


costs, 


1969         1970 

1968        esti-  esti- 

Ktual       mate        mate 


50.524  59.134  59,506 
2.694  3.213  3.085 
11.130    15,659      15.047 


64.348jiUj(W6 


77.638 


8,488 

9.651 


9,879 
9.742 


2.790  3.016 

66  74 

1.894  2,058 

579  490 


funded..  87.816  103.265  103.485 
esources...  12.365  


.100.181  103.265  103.485 


_GTar\tj^Re3eanh  Grants  will  be  supported. 
In  addition,  funis  are  provided  for  general 
research  suppor ;  grants,  clinical  research 
center  grants,  ano  specialized  research  center 
grants.  Fellowships.  Fellowships  will  be  sup- 
Graduate  training  grants 
will  be  supported.  These  grants  are  made  to 
training  Institutions  to  establish  and  Im- 
prove programs  I  o  train  teachers  and  cllnl- 

in  neurology,  ophthalmol- 
ogy, and  otology.  Tralneeshlpe  will  be  awarded 
to  individuals  t^r  specialized  postgraduate 
training. 

Direct  operatidns.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Researc  i  Is  being  conducted  on  dis- 
orders of  the  brain,  and  spinal  cord  and  pe- 

such  as  epilepsy,  multiple 
sclerosis,  apoplexy,  and  Parkinson's  disease: 
on  neuromuscular  disorders,  such  as  muscu- 

hearlng  impairment;  and 
the  perinatal  pbi^slology  studies  using  pri- 
mates. CollaboraHve  research  and  develop- 
ment. These  studies  Include  the  coordination 
and  central  servlfce  activities  for  the  collab- 
orative project  ot  cerebral  palsy,  mental  re- 
tardation, and  other  neurological  and  sensory 
disorders  of  chl  dhood.  Biometry,  epidem- ' 
iology.  and  field  studies.  These  studies  In- 
clude epidemlolo^cal,  biometrlc,  and  inter- 
national studies  relating  to  cerebrovascular 
disease,  speech  and  hearing  disorders,  and 
research  on  vlruies  and  their  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  iiystem.  Training  activities. 
Support  is  given  for  inservice  training  of 
qualified  staff  menbers  in  subjects  related  to 
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Orants.  Research.  Punds  will  support 
grants.  Including  those  for  the  United  States- 
Japan  cooperative  medical  science  program. 
In  addition,  funds  are  provided  for  general 
research  support  grants,  clinical  research 
centers,  the  Oorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  and 
International  Centers  for  Medical  Research 
and  Training.  Fellowships.  Awards  will  be 
made  for  postdoctoral,  special,  and  research 
career  fellowships.  Training.  Funds  will  pro- 
vide grants  to  train  indtvlduals  in  allergy  and 
immunology,  tropical  medicine.  Infectious 
diseases,  parasitology,  mycology,  and  rlckett- 
slology. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Laboratory  and  clinical  research  Is 
conducted  In  the  broad  fields  of  allergic  in- 
fections and  parasitic  diseases.  The  Increase 
in  1970  provides  for  expanded  research  In 
clinical  allergy  and  Immunology,  chronic  and 
degenerative,  and  viral  diseases.  Collaborative 
research  and  development.  Contracts  are  pro- 
gramed In  the  areas  of  vaccine  development 
and  testing,  research  reagents  development. 
production  and  distribution,  Issue  trans- 
planatlon  Immunology,  and  for  the  geo- 
graphic medical  science  program.  Training 
activities.  This  activity  provides  two-year 
training  of  promising  young  scientists  to 
work  abroad  as  members  of  the  United  States 
biomedical  research  groups  in  medical  re- 
search related  to  problems  of  an  Interna- 
tional nature  which  cannot  ordinarily  be 
undertaken  In  the  U.S. 
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|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


1969 

1970 

1968 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

10,100 

10.092 

3.028 

72 

2,114 

441 


National  Institute  of  Child  Hesltli 
ar)d  Human  Development — Con. 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and 

fieldstudies 481  2,022 

Training  activities 89  89 

Review  and  approval  of 

grants 1.829  1,956 

Program  direction 676  809 

Total  direct  operations 10,128    14.916 

Total  program  costs 

funded.. 56,827    70.800 

Change  in  selected 

resources 9.552 

Total  obligations 66. 379    70. 800 


2,176 
85 

2,037 
807 


18,199 


78.411 


78.411 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1968 
actual 


1969         1970 
estimate  estimate 


neurological  and 


|ln  tl  ousands  Of  dollars) 


NATIONAL  INSTinfE  OF 
ALLERGY  AND  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 
Grants: 

Research 

Fellowships 

Training 


Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 
Collaborative  research 

development 

Training  activities .- 

Review  and  approval  o 
Program  direction 


Total  program  cos! 
Change  in  selected 


Other  sensory  disorders. 


1969         1970 

1968         esti-         estl- 

actual        mate         mate 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
GENERAL  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

Grants: 

Research 83,217  83,717  84,263 

Fellowships... 20.207  21.373  20,040 

Training... 44.729  46.901  45,568 

Totalgrants ...148,153  151,991  149,871 

Direct  operations: 
Collaborative  research  and 

development 3,924  3.295  3.288 

Training  activities 381  449  337 

Review  and  approval  of  grants.  2.741  3.125  3.251 

Program  direction 829  1.095  1,056 

Total  direct  operations 7,875  7,964  7,932 

Total  program  costs,  funded  156.028  159.955  157.803 

Change  in  selected  resources. .  —278 

Total  obligations 155.750  159.955  157.803 


Grants.  Research.  Grants  will  be  supported. 
In  addition,  funds  are  provided  for  general 
research  support  grants,  research  and  train- 
ing resources,  and  research  centers  In  diag- 
nostic radiology  and  anesthesiology.  Fellow- 
ships. Fellowship  awards  will  be  made.  Train- 
ing. Grants  will  be  awarded. 

Direct  operations.  Collaborative  research 
and  development.  Studies  In  the  biomedical 
sciences  and  supp>ortlve  areas  are  conducted 
by  contract  with  Institutions.  Training  ac- 
tivities. This  activity  supports  a  program  for 
training   pharmacologists   and   toxlcologlsts. 


58.520 
3.911 
8,856 


60. 185  60. 582 
4.362  4.191 
9,488       9,118 


(In  ttiousands  of  dollars) 


Totalgrants 71,287      74.035     73.891 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


Grants.  Research.  Orants  will  be  supported. 
In  addition,  funds  are  provided  for  general 
research  support  grants,  clinical  research 
centers,  and  mental  retardation  research  cen- 
ters. Fellowships.  Postdoctoral  and  special 
fellowships  will  be  supported.  Also,  career 
awards  and  career  development  fellowships 
will  be  supported.  Training.  Training  grants 
will  be  supported. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Laboratory  and  clinical  research  Is 
conducted  In  five  major  program  areas  of 
child  health  and  human  development.  Repro- 
dtiction  and  population  research — reproduc- 
tive biology,  endocrlnologry,  and  ecology. 
Perinatal  biology  and  infant  mortality — ma- 
ternal-child interactions;  maturation  of 
motor  and  behavioral  systems;  nutrition  and 
development.  Growth  and  development — 
neurophysiology,  neurochemlstry,  and  nutri- 
tion. Adult  development  and  aging — cellular 
biology,  biochemistry,  physiology,  and  psy- 
chology. Mental  retardation — biochemistry, 
neurophysiology,  and  behavioral  research. 
Collaborative  research  and  development.  This 
activity  supplements  and  complements  the 
Institute's  Intramural  research  programs.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  for  coordi- 
nating program  development  in  family  plan- 
ning, perinatal  blolog^y.  growth  and  develop- 
ment, aging,  and  mental  retardation.  The 
main  thrust  of  the  Institute's  population 
research  program  is  accomplished  by  con- 
tract efforts  within  this  activity.  Program 
liaison  is  maintained  and  advanced  through 
support  of  interdisciplinary  research  confer- 
ences and  symposia  and  through  scientific 
Information  centers.  Biometry,  epidemiology, 
and  field  studies.  Through  contracted  re- 
search, this  activity  supports  the  Institute's 
scientific  staff  in  planning  and  conducting 
studies  dealing  with  the  incidence,  distribu- 
tion, and  control  of  health  problems  in  cer- 
tain popiilatlons.  Efforts  are  also  being  made 
to  develop  more  effective  and  reliable  means 
for  measuring  health  problems,  to  collect  and 
analyze  health  data,  and  to  make  statistical 
studies  for  use  in  initiating  and  evaluating 
scientific  programs.  Training  activities.  This 
activity  represents  the  Institute's  career  de- 
velopment program  designed  to  help  over- 
come the  shortages  of  professional  manpower 
in  pediatrics  and  obstetrics  and  the  lack  of 
the  necessary  cross-disciplinary  training  re- 
quired in  the  basic  research  programs  of  the 
Institute. 


[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


research.  13,530 

nd 

9,677 

154 

grants..  1,394 
269 


14,581  15.182 

12.630  12,855 

165  155 

1.438  1.531 

324  308 


Total  direct  operat  ons 25,024      29.138      30,031 


;<s, funded.  96.311    103,173    103,922 
rces.    .    1.919 


Total  obligations 98.230    103,173    103,922 


National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development: 
Grants: 

Research.i 38,474    41,679      46,564 

Fellowships 2,953      4,193       4,027 

Training 7,272    10,012       9,621 

Totalgrants 46.699    55.884      60,212 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research 5,754      6,065       6,373 

Collaborative  research  and 

development 1,299     3,975       6,721 


1969 

1970 

1968 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

Grants: 

Research 14,086  16,206  19,660 

Fellowships 354  676  650 

Training 2.703  3.603  3.462 

Totalgrants 17.143  20.485  23,772 


Ajml  17,  1969 
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(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1968 
actual 


1969 
esti- 
mate 


1970 
esti- 
mate 


NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE— 
Continued 

Direct  operations: 
Laboratory  and  clinical  research...        610 
Collaborative  research  and  devel- 
opment   168 

Biometry,  epidemiology,  and  field 

studies..  267 

Review  and  approval  of  grants 366 

Program  direction 


737 

349 

303 
366 


754 

349 

317 
466 
120 


Total  direct  operations 1,411      1,755       2,006 


research  training  capabilities;  and  to  expand 
opportunities  for  environmental  he«dth  re- 
search training  In  a  greater  nxunber  of  grad- 
uate Institutions  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  This  activity  supports  the  In-house 
research  programs  in  environmental  health 
sciences  at  the  National  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  Center  In  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Park,  North  Carolina.  Included  are 
research  efforts  In  cell  biology,  pharmacology 
and  toxicology,  analytical  and  synthetic 
chemistry,  biophysics  and  biomedical  instru- 
mentation, animal  science  and  technology, 
pathologic  physiology,  epidemiology,  biom- 
etry, epidemiologic  pathology,  and  scien- 
tific Information  as  well  as  the  supporting 


areas  as  the  development  of  artificial  organs, 
synthetic  materials,  and  the  automation  of 
clinical    and    laboratory    measurements. 

Division  of  Computer  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. This  activity-  conducts  research  In 
mathematics  and  the  computer  sciences  as 
they  relate  to  biomedical  problems,  provides 
professional  advice  to  other  areas  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  serves  as  a 
focus  for  training  activities  In  computation 
and  data  processing  and  operates  a  central 
computing  facility  for  the  Institutes. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1968 
actual 


1969 
esti- 
mate 


1970 
esti- 
mate 


j-^i^^r-^--  -  1:I?5  "■^^."•"'  s^v..;^^  th^  i:b^;o;^  and  =:i;;r 


Change  in  selected  resources 2,612 

ToUl  obligations 21,166    22,240      25,778 


Grants.  Research.  Grants  will  be  supported. 
In  addition,  funds  are  provided  for  general 
research  support  grants  and  clinical  re- 
search center  grants.  Fellowships.  Fellowships 
will  be  supported.  Training.  Graduate  train- 
ing grants  will  be  supported.  These  grants 
are  made  to  training  Institutions  to  estab- 
lish and  Improve  programs  to  train  teachers 
and  clinical  Investigators  in  ophthalmology. 
Tralneeshlps  will  be  awarded  to  individuals 
for  specialized  postgraduate  training. 

Direct  operations.  Laboratory  and  clinical 
research.  Research  is  being  conducted  in  the 
causes  of  blindness  and  disorders  of  the  eye 
Including  glaucoma,  disorders  of  the  cornea. 
Infections  of  the  eye.  disturbances  of  eye 
movements,  and  refractive  errors  of  vision. 
Collaborative  research  and  developm.ent. 
These  studies  Include  contractual  programs 
for  collaborative  research  on  blinding  eye 
diseases  and  visual  disorders.  Biometry, 
epidemiology,  and  field  studies.  Special 
studies  m  the  fields  of  epidemiology  and  bi- 
ometry will  be  developed  to  determine  causes 
of  blindness  and  eye  disorders. 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Review  and  approval  of  grants.  The  scien- 
tific and  administrative  staff  responsible  for 
the  review,  negotiation,  processing,  and 
awarding  of  all  grants  Is  supported  by  this 
activity.  Program  direction.  This  activity 
supports  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision and  scientific  administrative  staff  who 
assist  In  the  planning,  supervision,  and  tech- 
nical direction  of  the  program. 


JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 

ADVANCED  STUDY  IN  THE 

HEALTH  SCIENCES 

Research ZZj 

Fellowships 1.378 


150 
1.636 


150 
1,570 


[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1968 
actual 


1969 
esti- 
mate 


1970 
esti- 
mate 


Research.  Funds  will  support  grants.  In 
addition,  funds  are  provided  lor  scientific 
evaluation. 

Fellowships.  FellowBhlps  will  be  supported. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


60.871 

154 
376 


64,831 
146 
364 


1968 
actual 


1969 
esti- 
mate 


1970 
esti- 
mate 


General  research  and  services: 
Division  of  Research  Facilities 
and  Resources: 
Grants: 

Research 56.797 

Fellowships 148 

Training 368 

Direct  operations: 
Collaborative  research  and 

development 1.193 

Review  a.id  approval  of 

grants     .       .   ^'  ,? 

Program  direction 471 

Division  of  Computer  Research 
and  Technology:  Direct 

operations 3. 395 

Engineering  development: 
Direct  operations: 
Collaborative  research  and 

development ^^^         ^50 

Program  direction —  lUl 


1968 
actual 


1969         1970 
esti-  esti- 

mate       mate 


Dental  Health: 

"^'RMearch 1.121  1.259  1.339 

Fellowshios                       79  1^  '™ 

T?ainTng     .::::::::.: 2.598  3.850  5.276 

Direct  operations 4.200  4.926  5. 123. 


1.488        1.483 


1.533 
643 


1.615 
641 


7,998    18.185 
1.418  


11. C 


Total  program  costs  funded  . 

Change  in  selected  resources.  

Total  obligations 9.416    10.185      11,888 


4,611        4.753 


259 


750 
226 


Environmental  health  sciences: 

Gfa"fs:  „  ,„ 

Research 8.4% 

Fellowships 42 

Training 3.763 


Totalgrants 12.301 

Direct  operations' 
Laboratory  and  clinical 

research.   4,357 

Review  and  approval  of  grants. .  396 

Program  direction 266 


Grants.  Research.  Research  grants  support 
studies  In  the  prevention  and  control  of  oral 
diseases,  more  efficient  methods  for  deliver- 
ing dental  services,  and  the  effective  use  of 
dental  manpower.  Fellowships.  Research  fel- 
lowships support  candidates  for  advanced  de- 
grees to  prepare  them  to  conduct  research  to 
help  Improve  denul  health  by  obtaining  in- 
formation about  preventive  dentistry,  dental 
diseases,  dental  education,  and  more  effective 

methods  of  delivering  dental  services.  Train- 

12  498     12  901         The  appropriations  for  general  research  and     ^        ^^  lOlO,  three  new  dental  schools  will 


8.406 

200 

3,892 


8.967 

194 

3.740 


Total  program  costs 

funded  ..   .-     -  63.596    70,685 

Change  in  selected  resources.    1. 640 


74,809 


Total  obligations 65, 236    70, 685      74, 809 


4.432 
440 
312 


5.322 
443 
338 


Total  direct  operations 5.019     5,184       6,103 


services  finances  the  Division  of  Research 
Facilities  and  Resources  whose  programs  are 
oriented  toward  providing  the  resources  and 
facilities  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  bio- 
medical research;  this  Includes  support  for 
the  maintenance  of  laboratory  animals  and 
the  provision  of  specialized  resources  such  as 


Total  program  costs  funded.  17,320    17.682      19,004      —^--  .  ,„  ,^„,„„.  Tn„itiriiR 

Change  in  selected  resources    -764 large-scale  equipment  to  Improve  multldls- 

clpUnary  research  capabilities  of  Institutions 


Total  obligations 16.556    17,682      19,004 


Grants.  Research.  Regular  research  grants 
win  be  supported.  Environmental  Health  In- 
stitutes will  also  be  supported.  This  activity 
supports  research  on  the  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  the  source,  distribution,  mode  of 
entry,  and  effect  of  environmental  agents  on 
biological  systems  through  grants  to  uni- 
versities, research  institutes,  and  other  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  institutions.  Fellow- 
ships. Under  the  fellowship  program,  pre- 
doctoral.  postdoctoral,  and  special  grant 
awards  will  be  made  to  graduate  students 
and  scientists  for  training  In  the  field  of  en- 
vironmental health  sciences.  Training. 
Grants  will  be  supported.  The  graduate  re- 
search training  program  supports  the  avail- 
ability of  high-quality  training  opportunities 
in  environmental  health.  It  has  a  threefold 
goal:  To  Increase  the  number  of  highly 
qualified  scientists  primarily  concerned  with 
environmental  health;  to  enable  training  in- 
stitutions to  strengthen  and  to  enrich  their 


The  appropriation  also  finances  the  engineer- 
ing development  activity,  and  the  Division 
of  Computer  Research  and  Technology  which 
plans  and  conduct  research,  developmental, 
and  demonstration  programs  in  mathemati- 
cal and  other  computer  related  sciences. 

The  activities  for  the  general  research  and 
services  appropriation  are  described  below: 

Grants.  Research.  Funds  will  provide  the 
following:  General  Clinical  Research  Cen- 
ters. Special  Hesovu-ces,  and  animal  resources 
and  primate  centers  grants.  Fellowships.  Fel- 
lowship awards  will  be  supported.  Training. 
Training  grants  will  be  supported. 

Direct  operations.  Collaborative  research 
and  development.  Research  Is  conducted  in 
collaboration  with  Federal  and  non-Federal 
Institutions  through  contracts.  Included  are 
chemical /biological  Information  handling 
program,  special  research  resources,  surveys 
of  animal  resources,  development  of  stand- 
ards for  laboratory  animal  facilities,  and  the 
applying  of  engineering  and  technological 
Innovations  to  biomedical  problems  In  such 


Initiate  developmental  programs  to  train 
students  to  use  dental  auxiliaries.  The  In- 
creased funds  will  permit  existing  programs 
to  lengthen  the  training  and  to  Include  other 
tvpes  at  auxiliaries  such  a*  dental  hyglenlsts. 
Research  training  grants  enable  institutions 
to  establish  training  programs  In  fields  ur- 
gently in  need  of  researchers  In  dental  sci- 
ence. A  dental  continuing  education  grant 
program  provides  for  upgrading  the  skills  of 
dentUts  and  auxiliaries  through  a  national 
network  of  dental  school  programs. 

Direct  operations.  Funds  are  jirovlded  for 
programs  to  study  the  supply,  utlUzaUon, 
and  distribution  of  dental  manpower,  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  dental  practition- 
ers, and  to  assist  dentists  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  latest  concepts  and  techniques  in  den- 
tistry. Funds  also  provide  for  disease  preven- 
tion control  programs,  for  studies  related  to 
the  organization,  delivery,  and  financing  ol 
denUl  health  care  services,  and  for  research 
and  development  in  dental  technology. 
[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1968         1969 
actual   estimate 


1970 
estimate 


Construction  of  health,  educa- 
tional, research,  and  library 
facil'ties:  Health  research 
facilities 38,368 


20,640 


9440 
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Health  reaearcH  faciHties.  Btetcblng  granta 
an  made  to  pubUc  and  other  nonprofit  In- 
Btltutlona  to  u^t  in  the  construction  at 
new  facUltlee,  and  replacement  of  outmoded 
facilities,  for  the  conduct  of  research  In  the 
adences  related  to  health. 

(In  ttounmh  at  doltani 


library  Including  the  translation  of  medical 
literature;  scientific  photography  and  medi- 
cal arts;  maintenance  and  alteration  of  all 
physical  facilities  Including  utility  services; 
and  environmental  engineering  services. 

|in  thouunds  of  doHara] 


1969  1970 

196S        Mti-  nti- 

aeliMl      matad        matad 


19S8  19C9  1970 

actual   ntimatad    estimatad 


National  Library  of  Mad4iM 
Grants:  Resaarch 
Diract  operations:  Rasiarch 

and  support  contract  1 1.032 

BulMtnis  and  facilities: 

Cancer  rcMarch  facilit ' 3. 695 

ChlM  health  and  huma  i\ 

developinenl  resear^t 

faeilitv . 

Garonloiofy  research  %cility 
Neurotofyrallerpf  viru( 

research  faality. . .  j. 

Neuroto(y-chiM  healthj 

facility,  Puerto  Rico 
Scientifk  activities  ovei 

(special  lorei(n  cu 

proiram):  . 

Foreign  health  rasaarcl — 
-  Total  fm%iim  costs  funded 
Change  iiuelacted  resfufces. 


9<0       1.285 


248 


1.442 


Service  and  supply  fund: 
Research  aniinals: 
Cost  of  goods  sold... 
Ottief 


182 
1.275 


156 
1.208 


160 
1.418 


94 
2,739 


2.331 


383 
655 


eruas 
urrfflcy 


32 


7.830 
5.560 


500 


50 

114 

1.762 


17.460       15,322 


Total  obiigatiofn.i 13.390     17.460       15,322 

The  research  eTorts  supported  with  for- 
eign currencies  are  directed  toward  the  so- 
lution of  disease  »nd  health  problems  which 
hold  promise  of  contributing  Icnowledge  of 
value  and  significance  to  the  advancement 
of  medical  research  in  Che  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Research  projects  In  the 
field  of  human  reproduction  and  family 
planning  will  be  supported.  The  collection 
and  analysis  of  morbidity  and  mortality 
data  as  well  as  other  scientific  activities 
overseas  such  as  research  training,  interna- 
tional conference^,  and  translations  of  re- 
search publlcatlotis  will  also  be  supported. 

|ln  thHisands  of  dollarsi 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


Expired  accounts: 

Construction  of  menlkl 

health-neurology  research 

facility  (program  ctsts 

funded) I 3.229      1,124 

Change  in  selected  r«ourees.     -3.131      —607 

Total  obligations    i 98         517 

General  research  supportkiants. 
obliptions L 59.674    60.700     61.500 

I 
This  provides  giante-in-ald  to  universities, 
hospitals,  laborati^rles.  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  instttutljons  for  the  general  support 
of  research  and  research  training  in  sciences 
related  to  health.  This  program  is  supported 
with  funds  provided  for  research  grants 
through  the  appr()prlatlons  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Appropriation 
for  Mental  Health. 

I  In  thiusands  of  dollars) 


National  Institutes  of  Hea|th 
agement  fund:  Researc 


cl 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

adual      mate        matt 


man- 
services.   12.640    14,897 


15, 181 


Research,  service^.  These  provide  the  central 
administration  and  operation  of  services  for 
the  conduct  of  research  activities  such  as  the 
planning  and  supervising  of  design,  con- 
struction, and  development  of  new  research 
activities;  providiitg  laboratory  animals,  cul- 
ture media,  and  glassware;  design  and  fab- 
rication of  labora  »ry  instrumentation;  op- 
erating   the    Inst  tutes'    medical    reference 


Ite3earch  animals.  The  Institutes'  animal 
faculties  provide  small  and  large  research 
animals  to  the  research  laboratories.  The 
facilities  include  breeding,  holding,  and  con- 
ditioning facilities  for  mice,  rats,  guinea  pigs, 
rabbits,  hamsters,  dogs,  cats,  primates,  and 
ungulate  animals. 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


1968  1969  1970 

actual     estimate      estimate 


Advancements    and     reim- 
bursements: 
National  Institute  ot  Den- 
tal Research 

Office  of  Education: 
Education  for  the  handi- 
capped: 
Research  and  innovation. 


10,794        14.600 


18, 350 


Research  and  injiovatUm.  Orants  and  con- 
tracts are  awarded  for  the  development  of 
new  curricular  materials,  teaching  tech- 
niques, research  and  development  centers, 
and  other  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects including  physical  recreation  and  ed- 
ucation. Orants  or  contracts  are  awarded  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  regional 
centers  to  develop  and  apply  the  best  meth- 
ods of  appraising  the  special  educational 
needs  of  handicapped  children.  Orants  are 
also  made  for  model  centers  to  provide  di- 
agnostic, educational,  and  related  services 
to  deaf-blind  children. 


(In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


1968 
actual 

1969 
estimate 

1970 
estimate 

Research  and  training: 
Research  and  develop- 
ment  

Training 

ConstructJon 

.      73, 565 

6,164 

624 

74.976 

6.750 

29,581 

68.800 

6,750 

585 

Research  and  development.  Contracts  are 
awarded  to  educational  laboratories  and  re- 
search and  development  centers,  and  con- 
tracts and  grants  are  awarded  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  States,  local  educational 
agencies,  and  private  enterprise.  Educational 
laboratories  devote  primary  attention  to  the 
development  and  validation  of  curricular 
and  instructional  alternatives  for  use  in  the 
Nation's  schools.  Research  and  development 
centers  concentrate  on  studying  such  specific 
problem  areas  as  early  childhood  learning, 
teacher  education,  higher  education,  prob- 
lems of  the  disadvantaged,  educational  ad- 
ministration, and  educational  p>ollcy.  In 
1970  research  emphasis  will  be  shifted  toward 
minority  groupis  In  education,  and  toward 
basic  research  in  reading  processes,  learning, 
and  motivation.  Major  development  efforts 
will  Include  work  on  secondary  school  cur- 
riculum systems  and  the  use  of  television  for 
early  childhood  education.  The  amount  In- 
cludes a  transfer  of  $2,000,000  to  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties for  Joint  projects  involving  scholars, 
practitioners,  artists,  and  writers  In  the 
classroom.  It  also  Includes  12,000,000  for  con- 


tinuing support  of  a  national  study  of  the 
educational  attainment  of  the  population. 

Training.  Orants  are  awarded  for  the  train- 
ing of  manpower  to  carry  out  educational  re- 
search, development,  evaluation,  and  re- 
lated activities.  Awards  are  also  made  to 
develop  materials  for  us*  In  such  training 
programs. 

Construction.  Orants  are  made  to  procure 
major  program  equipment  items  and  to  con- 
struct educational  research  and  development 
facilities. 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

aetual      mate        mate 


Research  and  training  (special 
foreign  currency  program); 

Research  in  foreign  education 

Salaries  and  Expenses: 

Research 3,959 

Advances  and  Relmbursemenb: 
Survey  of  research  activities 
(National  Science 

Foundation) 

Educational  and  informatian 
service  research  (NSF). . . 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service: 

Mental  retardation 

Research 


80 


175 
45 


231 


3,932       3.990 


126 


126 


126 


Research.  Orants  are  awarded  to  organiza- 
tions, instltutlona.  and  Individuals  to  provide 
new  knowledge  and  data  relative  to  mental 
retardation.  In  1970,  grants  will  be  awarded 
to  support  appropriate  research  activities  to 
explore  the  health  and  care  needs  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969        1970 
1968        esti-  esti- 

actual      mate        mate 


Maternal  and  child  health:  Research.    5.580     6.200       7.700 

Research.  The  main  focus  of  this  program 
Is  to  Improve  delivery  of  health  services  to 
needy  mothers  and  children  through  re- 
search grants,  contracts,  or  Jointly  financed 
cooperative  arrangements.  In  1970.  projects 
to  be  funded  will  include  those  emphasizing 
Improved  delivery  of  family  planning  services. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 

1969         1970 

1968        esti-  esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


Child  welfare:  Research  and 
demonstration 3,996 


4.400       4.600 


Research  and  demonstration.  Grants,  con- 
tracts, or  other  Jointly  financed  cooperative 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  conduct  of 
research  and  demonstration  projects  In  child 
welfare  which  are  of  regional  or  national 
significance,  demonstrate  new  methods  or 
facilities  or  demonstrate  utilization  of  re- 
search and  research  findings. 

!tn  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual      mate        mate 


Development  of  programs  for  the 
aging:  Research  and  demonstra- 
tion  


3,936      4,155       3.500 


Research  and  demonstration.  Orants  and 
contracts  for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  are  made  with  public,  non- 
profit and  private  agencies,  org^anlzations, 
institutions,  and  Individuals  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  State  ageni;y. 
Orants  and  contracts  are  made  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes:  to  develop  new  knowledge 
about  social,   health,   and   economic   factors 
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affecting  the  aged;  to  determine  what  kinds 
of  services,  resources,  and  living  arrange- 
ments are  needed  to  foster  Independent, 
wholesome,  and  meaningful  living;  and  to 
develop  or  demonstrate  new  approaches, 
techniques,  and  methods  which  can  provide 
older  people  with  increased  opportunities  for 
community  participation,  social  contacts, 
and  productive,  satisfying  retirement  years. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1968 
actual 


1969 
esti- 
mate 


1970 
esti- 
mate 


Rehabilitation  research  and 

^Research  and  demonstrations..  21,304  21,325  21,325 

Special  center  program M0,235  10,275  10,275 

International  research  (domes-  .„  ,„ 

tic  support) 94  100  100 


Research  and  demonstrations.  Grants  and 
contracts  support  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  which  hold  promise  of  making 
a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  problems  common  to  all  or 
several  States.  Grants  are  made  to  public 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  to  cover 
jjart  of  the  costs. 

Special  center  program.  Support  is  provid- 
ed to  special  rehabilitation  research  and 
training  centers  with  the  capability  for  con- 
tinuing comprehensive  programs  of  clinical 
research  and  training  to  advance  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  disabled. 

International  research  (^domestic  support). 
This  is  for  maintenance  in  the  United  States 
of  foreign  scientists  concerned  with  reha- 
bilitation research  projects  supported  by  ex- 
cess foreign  currencies  and  for  the  purchase 
in  the  United  States  of  equipment  for  such 
projects  unobtainable  with  excess  foreign 
currencies. 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1968        1969         1970 
actual  estimate  estimate 


1,750 
4,750 


Cooperative  research  or  demon- 
stration proiects: 

Research  grants 1,981      1,750 

Directed  research. 1.169      1,400 

Total  obligations 3,150      3.150       6,500 


The  Social  Security  Act  authorizes  grants 
to  States,  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
organizations  and  contracts  (including  con- 
tracts with  private  organizations  and  agen- 
cies) or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrange- 
ments for  the  conduct  of  research  or  demon- 
stration projects  relating  to  programs  carried 
on  or  existing  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  related  programs.  The  program  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Social  and  RehabUltatlon 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration. 

Funds  appropriated  are  used  to  support 
cooperative  research  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  areas  such  as:  the  prevention  and 
reduction  of  dependency,  effecting  coordina- 
tion of  planning  between  private  and  public 
welfare  agencies,  and  improving  the  adminis- 
tration and  effectiveness  of  programs  carried 
on  or  existing  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  related  programs.  During  1970.  $3,000,000 
will  be  used  for  Income  maintenance 
experiments. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Research,  demonstration,  and  research 
training  programs  are  supported  primarily 
with  foreign  cvirrencles  accnilng  to  the 
United  States  throtigh  the  sale  of  surpliu 
agricultural  commodities  and  through  other 
sources. 

Rehabilitation.  Research  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  are  directed  to  the  solution  of 
problems  which  bold  promise  of  contributing 
knowledge  to  the  advancement  of  rehabilita- 
tion both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries.  Research  training  and  fellowships 
are  provided  and  exchanges  of  rehabilitation 
experts  are  arranged  between  the  U.S.  and 
cooperating  foreign  countries  to  Increase  the 
rehabilitation  research  resources  both  here 
and  abroad. 

Maternal  and  child  health.  Studies,  re- 
search, research  planning,  and  research  train- 
ing including  the  interchange  of  experts  and 
research  fellowships  in  maternal  and  child 
health  and  handicapping  conditions  are  con- 
ducted in  special  applied  health  fields  to  gain 
Icnowledge  of  value  to  the  United  States,  to 
the  country  Involved,  and  internationally. 

Social  welfare.  Studies  of  urban  social  wel- 
fare and  delivery  of  social  services  are  con- 
ducted in  countries  selected  because  of  coun- 
try experiences  and  research  facilities  In  pro- 
grams such  as  urban  social  services,  com- 
munity development,  methods  to  strengthen 
family  life,  improve  child  care,  control  and 
prevent  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  services 
for  the  aging.  Cooperative  projects  Including 
seminars  and  expert  consultation  contribute 
new  knowledge  valuable  to  social  welfare 
programs  in  the  United  States,  the  country 
concerned,  and  Internationally. 

Aging.  Based  on  methodology  developed  in 
a  study  in  three  industrial  societies,  projects 
in  India.  Israel.  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia  are 
obtaining  basic  knowledge  to  test  assump- 
tions which  have  serious  implications  for 
social  policy  and  for  programs  to  meet  the 
diverse  needs  of  older  persons.  Continuing 
collaboration  among  investigators  from  dif- 
ferent disciplines  engaged  in  this  geronto- 
logical research  maximizes  the  benefit  of 
findings  and  Increases  the  possibility  of  draw- 
ing general  conclusions  of  cross-national  ap- 
plicability. 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969 

1970 

1968 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

Research  and  training  (special  for- 
eign currency  program):  Social 
and  rehabilitation  research  and 
related  activities - 
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1969 

1970 

1968 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

Salaries  and  expenses:  Research 
and  demonstrations 1.882 


2.051 


2.074 


Research  and  demonstrations.  This  activity 
provides  support  for  many  progrtun  activities. 
Representative  of  these  efforts  are  the  intra- 
mural research  program,  the  cooperative  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  related  to 
social  security  programs  research  for  reha- 
bilitation of  the  disabled,  experimental  or 
demonstration  projects  in  public  assistance 
and  medical  assistance,  the  social  work  man- 
power training  program,  and  the  foreign  cur- 
rency research  and  training  program.  Special 
Institutions. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969 

1970 

1968 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

Gallaudet  College: 
Salaries  and  expenses:  Organized 

research 110 

Howard  University: 
Salaries  and  expenses:  Organized 
research 3.161 


143 


204 


4,000        4.000 


4,645      5,936       5.000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Metropolitan  development: 
Urban  transportation:  Research, 
development,  and  demon- 
stration  - 4.143 


2.500       3.960 


Research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tions. The  Dei>&rtment  makes  contracts  and 
grants  to  assist  in  establishing  and  carrying 
on  comprehensive  research  and  investigations 
Into  problems  of  urban  transportation  as  they 
relate  to  comprehensive  urban  development 
or  Increase  understanding  of  transportation 
system  and  service  Impacts  on  urban  areas. 

)ln  thousands  ol  dollars) 


1969' 

1970 

1968 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

Urban  technology  and  research: 
Contracts,  studies,  and  perform- 
ance ot  research 1,258  6,025  11.340 

Housing  and  urban  data  services. .  188  750  760 

Administrative  expenses 330  525  900 

Total  program  costs  iunded 1.776  7.300  13,000 

Change  in  selected  resources 8.192  3.700  12.000 

Total  obliptions 9,968  U.OOO  25.000 


Housing  and  related  legislation  authorizes 
a  program  of  research  into  housing,  urban 
technology,  metropolitan  growth,  and  urban 
problems.  The  program  involves  research  di- 
rected at  basic  areas  of  urban  development 
and  which  are  the  direct  responsibility  of 
the  Department.  These  include  decent  hous- 
ing, adequate  and  efficient  local  public  facili- 
ties and  services,  the  physical  and  social  en- 
vironment of  urban  communities,  and  the 
management  of  governmental  activities  In 
community  development.  Studies  will  also 
test  and  demonstrate  innovations  which 
promise  cost  reductions  and  more  systematic 
ways  of  solving  problems  of  housing  and 
conununlty  development,  as  well  as  encour- 
age and  promote  the  acceptance  and  appli- 
cation of  new  and  Improved  techniques  and 
methods  of  constructing,  rehabilitating,  and 
maintaining  housing  and  advancing  the 
state  of  urban  technology. 

Contracts,  studies,  and  performance  of  re- 
search. The  program  for  studies  and  research 
is  carried  out  primarily  through  contracts 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  educational  in- 
stitutions, nonprofit  private  research  orga- 
nizations, and  private  corporations.  When 
economy  and  effectiveness  would  be  served, 
studies  may  t^e  carried  out  by  staff  of  the 
Department  or  by  a  combination  of  staff  and 
contract  work,  as  best  suits  the  problem. 

Housing  and  urban  data  services.  Sta- 
tistical data  series  refiectlng  current  condi- 
tions and  changes  in  the  housing  and  mort- 
gage markets  of  the  country  are  necessary  to 
help  in  policy  formation  by  the  Secretary 
and  top  officials  of  the  Department.  Starting 
with  1969.  an  annual  report  by  the  President 
to  Congess  will  deal  with  progress  toward 
the  goal  of  providing,  during  the  next 
decade,  by  construction  or  rehabilitation, 
26,000.000  housing  units,  including  6,000,000 
for  low  and  moderate  income  families. 

Administrative  expenses.  This  activity 
covers  the  costs  of  the  Office  of  Urban  Tech- 
nology and  Research  in  coimection  with 
the  general  planning,  supervision,  and  direc- 
tion of  the  reseach  program.  The  office  must 
develop,  review,  and  evaluate  specific  re- 
search proposals,  monitor  and  evaluate  re- 
search activities,  and  other  activities  related 
to  the  direct  performance  of  research.  The 
activity  includes  costs  in  connection  with 
administering  related  research  activities, 
such  as  under  the  low  income  housing 
demonstration  grant  program,  urban  renewal 
demonstrations,  urban  planning  research 
and  demonstrations,  surveys  of  public  works 
planning,  and  studies  and  publications  un- 
der the  open  space  land  program.  In  addi- 
tion, the  activity  includes  a  related  share  of 
certain  overall  supporting  expenses  of  the 
Department. 
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V[  Dusinds  of  dollarsi 


INTERIOR 

Public  land  managamenti 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Racieation: 
Salarlas  and  sip«n^:  Plan- 
ning and  raseafch. 2,554      2.805       2,980 


Pkmntng  and  Research.  P^lnd8  are  pro- 
Tided  for:  preparation  of  a  nationwide  out- 
door recreation  pl»n  encompassing  all  aspecta 
of  outdoor  recreation,  taking  into  consider- 
ation actlvltlee  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government*  and  the  private  sector; 
the  conduct  of  oecreatlon  studies  and  re- 
porting on  river  t>aslns  and  water  resource 
projects,  and  for  the  conduct  of  studies  of 
other  areas  having  significant  potential  for 
meeting  outdoor  recreation  needs;  and  for 
the  conduct  of  re^arch  studies  and  reports 
on  factors  and  conditions  relating  to  cxir- 
rent  and  future  oi^tdoor  recreation  resources, 
uses,  and  needs. 

*"        |ln  thousands  of  dollani 


Mineral  resources:  Geolo|ic3l 
Survey,  surveys,  investigations, 
and  research,  direct  pritaram, 
water  resources  investiiations....  26,836    27.576      28,937 


Water   resourcet 


and      amount      a  I 
chemical      quallt] 
waters,     changes 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


investigations.  The  pro- 
gram Includes  d^ermlnatlons  of  the  flow 
and  sediment  discharge  of  rivers,  location 
underground  waters, 
and  temperature  of 
caused     by     nature     and 


by  man.  availability  and  suitability  of 
water  supplies  :  or  present  and  future 
demands — all  of  which  provide  water  data 
essential  to  planning  and  water  management. 
Research  ts  conducted  to  Increase  our  under- 
standing of  fundainental  principles  of  water 
occurrence,  movenient,  and  Interaction  with 
Its  environment,  aid  also  to  Increase  the  ac- 
curacy and  usefulness  of  water  data  by  Im- 
provements In  technology.  Funds  requested 
for  1970  will  be  uied  to  accelerate  the  Geo- 
logical Survey's  aiitlvltles  under  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  guidelines  for  coordination  of 
Federal  activities  la  acquisition  and  dissem- 
ination of  water  data;  strengthen  the  nation- 
wide effort  in  basic  -data  collection  and  anal- 
ysis; continue  the  automation  of  data  serv- 
ices to  provide  better  service  to  users,  and 
the  development  and  application  of  instru- 
ments and  techniques  for  Improved  data; 
conduct  research  on  basic  principles,  espe- 
cially in  the  fields  of  geochemistry,  geophys- 
ics, limnology,  glaciology,  geomorphology, 
sedlmentology.  groi  ind- water  hydrology:  con- 
tinue support  of  ^ucatlon  and  training  in 
hydrology,  and  tljiely  publication  of  water 
data  and  results  oi  investigations.  Increased 
funds  are  requestec,  In  1970  for  expanding  the 
Federal-State  prog 'am  in  data-deficient  seg- 
ments of  the  natloiial  water-data  system;  for 
flood-plain  delineation  in  urban  areas  vul- 
nerable to  floodlnj;  for  planning  for  water- 
use  data  acquisitic  n;  for  accelerated  Imple- 
mentation of  the  ni  itional  plan  for  coordinat- 
ing data  acquisition;  for  research  and  ex- 
perimentation in  artificial  recharge;  for 
evaluation  of  gr(  rtmd-water  potential  in 
broad  regions;  and  for  studies  in  urban  hy- 
drology. 


|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi      . 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual      matt        mat* 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual      mate        mate 


Bureau  of  Mines:  Conservation  and 
Development  of  Mineral  Re- 
sources: Research: 

Coal 6.893  6.963  6,363 

Petrotaom 2,376  2.494  2,494 

Oilshalt 1.470  2.267  2.567 

Metallurgy 1.  13,377  12.793  11.493 

Mining 4,694  4,736  5.936 

Marine  mineral  mining 1.278  1.478  878 

Explosives 585  606  606 

Coal.  Sclentiflc  research  is  carried  out  on 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  coal 
and  lignite  and  their  preparation,  combus- 
tion, carbonization,  and  gasiflcatlon.  Re- 
search is  emphasized  on  the  development  of 
methods  for  reducing  or  eliminating  indus- 
trial air  pollution  caused  by  sulfur  oxides  re- 
leased to  the  atmosphere  during  combustion 
of  fossil  fuels.  The  1970  estimate  provides  for 
scaling  up  research  on  a  new  coal  hydrogena- 
tlon  process. 

Petroleum.  Research  is  conducted  to  con- 
serve petroleum  and  natural  gas  resources 
by  improving  the  processes  of  recovery  and 
utilization  and  to  promote  Improved  effi- 
ciency in  processing  and  use  of  raw  mate- 
rials produced  from  these  resources.  Re- 
search win  be  continued  on  fuel  combustion 
and  utilization  as  related  to  air  pollution  by 
automotive  emissions.  The  work  is  carried 
out  In  cooperation  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  with  Industry  associations  and 
is  partially  supported  financially  by  many 
of  these  agencies  and   associations. 

Oil  shale.  Research  Is  carried  out  on  oil 
shale  to  determine  the  composition  of  the 
various  products  obtainable,  to  test  the  ap- 
plicability of  those  products  to  different  uses, 
and  to  determine  the  basic  chemistry  and 
physics  essential  to  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  new  retorting  concepts.  The 
1970  estimate  provides  for  an  expansion  of 
research  on  extraction  of  minerals  associated 
with  oil  shale  and  an  increase  in  oil  shale 
processing  and  waste  disposal  research. 

Metallurgy.  Research  is  carried  out  seeking 
Improved  processes  for  extracting  metals  and 
nonmetals  from  their  ores  and  for  reducing 
and  recovering  mineral  wastes.  Multldiscl- 
pline  investigations  develop  better  methods 
to  recover  metals  by  physical,  chemical,  and 
electrical  techniques  and  find  means  to  pro- 
duce superpure  materials.  A  partillel  effort 
integrates  the  structiore  of  metals,  alloys,  and 
ceramic  compounds  with  optimum  prepara- 
tion and  utilization.  Basic  to  all  investiga- 
tions is  fundamental  research  to  delineate 
the  physical  and  thermodynamic  properties 
of  materials  and  to  analyze  the  rates  and 
mechanics  of  high-temperature  chemical  and 
metallurgical  reactions. 

Mining.  Research  effort  applies  physics  and 
mining  engineering  principles  to  all  phases  of 
mineral  mining.  Fundamental  studies  range 
from  the  physical  nature  of  rock  structures 
through  the  application  of  rock  mechanics 
to  exploration,  development,  and  operational 
problems  of  mining.  Highly  specialized  re- 
search is  conducted  on  the  mechanisms  of 
penetrating  and  breaking  rock.  The  problem 
of  ground  control  which  is  attacked  by  devel- 
oping methods  of  stabilizing  underground 
openings  and  techniques  for  designing  effi- 
cient open-pit  slopes  is  of  prime  Importance. 
Work  will  continue  on  extension  of  applied 
rock  mechanics  studies  into  coal  mines  to 
develop  engineering  principles  required  for 
safe  economic  physical  design  of  modern  coal 
mining  systems,  engineering  application  of 
resulta  of  previous  studies  in  iinderground 


metal  mines,  and  studies  of  nature  and  be- 
havior of  rock  and  rock  masses  in  relation  to 
the  mining  processes.  A  research  program  will 
be  initiated  to  develop  a  technology  neces- 
sary for  abating  the  hazards  from  mining  in 
a  methane  environment. 

Marine  mineral  mining.  Research  Is  devoted 
to  the  conception,  development,  tasting,  and 
evaluation  of  Instruments  and  hardware  of 
undersea  mining.  Investigations  are  con- 
cerned with  the  nature  and  extent  of  oceanic 
deposlta  and  the  mining  and  processing  of 
materials  recoverable  from  such  deposits. 

Explosives.  Research  is  conducted  to  pro- 
vide information  and  guidance  to  industry, 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  State  and  local 
governments  on  safe  handling  and  use  of 
commercial  explosives  and  blasting  agents: 
the  safety  characteristics  of  explosives  cer- 
tified for  use  in  underground  coal  mines; 
the  hazards  of  gas  and  vapor  explosives  from 
flammable  liquids  and/or  gases;  and  the 
means  of  controlling  flres  In  mineral  fuels 
and  their  products. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969      -1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual      mate        mate 


Health  and  safety:  Health  and 
safety  research 2,092  2.277       3.337 

Health  and  safety  research.  Research  Is 
conducted  on  the  support  of  mine  roof  and 
control  of  overburden,  ventilation  of  mines, 
methods  of  allaying  harmful  and  combustible 
airborne  duste.  preventing  accumulations  of 
combustible  dusta.  preventing  underground 
fires,  safe  blasting  practices,  and  safe  electri- 
cal installations.  Other  research  Is  directed 
toward  developing  mining  procedures  and 
devices  to  avoid,  detect,  or  control  those  as- 
pects of  mining  and  the  working  environ- 
ment which  Involve  potential  personal  haz- 
ards to  mine  workmen  and  physical  hazards 
to  mine  operations.  Various  machines  and 
devices  are  tested  for  use  in  mines  and  plants 
where  explosive  or  harmful  gas  or  dust  may 
be  liberated  or  encountered.  The  1970  esti- 
mate provides  for  expansion  of  the  Bureau's 
health  research  activities  in  order  to  combat 
the  debilitating  diseases  of  pneumoconiosis, 
silicosis,  and  lung  cancer  which  endanger 
the  health  and  life  of  the  workers  in  our 
mines. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


1969 

1970 

1968 

esti- 

esti- 

dual 

mate 

mate 

Helium  fund:  Research  expense. 


837 


945 


928 


The  Helium  Research  Center  will  continue 
its  program  in  basic  and  applied  research. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  Improvements  In 
processes,  production  methods,  purification, 
liquefaction,  and  utilization,  in  order  to  in- 
crease technical  literature  and  knowledge  of 
helium  and  helium-bearing  gas  mixtures. 


[in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


Contributed  funds:  Health  and 
safety  research 


1 


Funds  contributed  by  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  and  private  sources  are  used 
to   conduct   research   and   Investigations   to 
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promote  the  conservation  and  development 
of  mineral  resqurces  and  health  and  safety 
in  the  mineral  Industries. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 
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1969 

1968       esti- 

actual      mate 


1970 
esti- 
mate 


Office  of  Coal  Research,  salaries  and 

expenses: 
Administration  and  contract 

supervision 354         408  448 

Contract  research 11,537    13,327      12,852 

Total  program  costsfunded....  11,891    13,735     13,300 
Change  in  selected  resources —877  

.      ToUl  obligations 11,014    13,735     13,300 


The  Office  of  Coal  Research  develops, 
through  research,  new  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  mining,  preparing,  and  utilizing 
coal  and  contracte  for,  sp«<nsors,  cosponsors, 
and  promotes  the  coordination  of,  research 
with  recognized  interested  groups  (including, 
but  not  limited  to,  coal  trade  associations, 
educational  institutions,  and  agencies  of 
States  and  political  subdivisions). 

The  Office  is  responsible  for  developing  the 
full  potentiality  and  versatlUty  of  coal  as 
the  Nation's  largest  energy  resotirce  to  the 
maximum  benefit  of  the  United  States.  The 
Office  is  devoting  ite  efforts  to  expand  the 
use  of  coal  through  development  of  new  uses 
as  well  as  within  presently  known  fields  of 
utilization.  The  scientific  and  technical  as- 
pecte  of  the  program  are  performed  through 
a  program  of  contract  research. 

Administration  and  contract  supervision. 
This  portion  of  the  program  performs  all 
necessary  functions  relating  to  contracts. 
This  Includes  drafting,  negotiation,  and  exe- 
cution of  the  contracte.  together  with  review 
and  monitoring  of  technical  and  administra- 
tive phases  of  the  contract  work.  Proposals 
are  evaluated  to  ascertain  technical  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  and  eliminate  possible  du- 
plication with  other  work. 

Contract  research.  The  entire  research  ac- 
tivity cited  above  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  Office  is  represented  in  the  contract  as- 
pect of  the  Office's  operation.  Contract  re- 
search activities  are  conducted  with  profit 
and  nonprofit  research  organizations.  Only 
applied  research  and  development  projects 
are  undertaken.  No  basic  research  or  grant 
research  programs  are  entered  into. 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969         1970 

1968        esti-        esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


Fish  and  wildlife,  parks,  and 
marine  resources:  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries:  Man- 
agement and  investigations  of 

R^^IT'- 12.386    12,859      13,021 

"Tm?.'.".'"'.'"''"'^"-''/-*/-    M93      1,453        1,254 


Research.  Research  Is  conducted:  on  var- 
iations in  abundance  of  important  com- 
mercial food  fishes  and  other  aquatic  ani- 
mals, on  declining  species  and  fishery  re- 
sources, on  cultivation  of  aquatic  animals. 
Including  shellfish,  and  in  the  design  of  fish 
protective  devices. 

Research  on  fish  migration  over  dams. 
Investigations  are  conducted  to  determine 
factors  Influencing  direction  and  rate  of 
movement  of  anadromous  fish  over  dams, 
for  consideration  in  designing  future  dams. 


[In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


1968 
actual 


1969 

esti- 
mate 


1970 

esti- 
mate 


Management  and  investigations  of 
resources  (special  foreign  cur- 
rency program) :  Research 1 57 


120 


55 


Research.  These  funds  finance  biological 
research  conducted  on:  variations  in  the 
abundance  of  important  commercial  food 
fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals,  discovering 
and  conserving  declining  species,  cultivation 
of  fishery  resources,  and  a  translation  pro- 
gram to  gain  biological  research  information 
from  foreign  fishery  publications  and  report*. 

)ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1968 
actual 

1969 
esti- 
mate 

1970 
esti- 
mate 

Federal  aid  for  commercial  fisheries 
research  and  development:  Aid 
to  States                     

5.117 

4.723 

4,353 

Aid  to  States.  States  are  reimbursed  up  to 
75%  of  the  cost  of  approved  commercial 
fisheries  research  and  development  projecta. 
within  their  respective  apportionment  of 
funds  appropriated  for  such  purpoeee. 

[Inthousands  of  dollars) 


1969         1970 

1968        esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        (nate 


Promote  and  develop  fishery 

products  and  research  pertain- 
ing to  American  fisheries: 

Research - 4,891 

Research  on  fish  migration  over 
dams.- *3 


4.154       4,038 


51 


57 


Research  and  Research  on  fish  migration 
over  dams.  These  funds  supplement  moneys 
appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
fisheries  for  the  same  purposes  under  the 
appropriation  for  Management  and  Investiga- 
tions of  Resources. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife:  Management  and  in- 
vestigations of  resources: 

Fishery  research 3,747      3,970 

Wildlife  research 7,245      7,981 


)ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

aetual      mate        mate 


Water  and  power  development: 
Bureau  of  Reclamation:  General 
investigations:  General  engineer- 
ing and  research 5,981 


4,010 
7,981 


7,712        7,210 


General  engineering  and  research.  Studies 
are  directed  toward  Improvementa  in  plan- 
ning procedures  and  In  engineering  methods 
and  materials.  Included  are  studies  of  at- 
mospheric water  resources  and  suppression 
of  losses  due  to  evaporation  as  a  means  of 
increasing  project  water  supplies. 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


9 

Fishery  research.  Research  is  conducted  to 
provide  information  needed  lor  improved 
methods  of  sport  fishery  management.  The 
program  includes:  studies  of  the  factors 
governing  sport  fish  productivity  in  the  nat- 
ural environment,  both  marine  and  fresh- 
water; studies  of  how  hatehery  fish  can  be 
produced  more  efficiently  and  used  more  ef- 
fectively; studies  of  the  effecte  of  pesticides 
on  fish  and  to  develop  methods  of  controlling 
fish  that  are  pests. 

Wildlife  research.  Research  is  conducted  on 
game  and  nongame,  resident,  and  migratory 
forms  of  wildlife.  Results  are  used  by  the  Bu- 
reau as  well  as  cooperating  Federal.  State, 
and  private  agencies  to  Improve  wildlife  man- 
agement and  conservation  practices.  Wildlife 
units  are  also  maintained  to  give  technical 
training  In  wildlife  management,  conduct 
research,  and  demonstrate  improved  manage- 
ment practices. 


1969         1970 

1%8       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


Water  Quality  and  Research.  Office 
of  Saline  Water,  saline  v»ater 
conversion: 

Research  and  development 

Construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance: 
Test  beds  and  facilities  . 
Modules 
Administration  and  coordina- 
tion   - 

Total  program  costs, 
funded-.  .  . 

Change  in  selected  resources... 


20,929    19,500      21,000 


3.274    4.000 
242        750 


4.000 
2.250 


1,729      1,815       2,100 


26.174    26.065      29.350 
-738      -391    -2,350 


Total  operations 25.436    25,674      27,000 


This  program  finances  the  research  on  and 
development  of  low-cost  processes  for  con- 
verting saline  water  to  fresh  water  in  quality 
suitable  for  municipal.  Industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural uses. 

Research  and  development.  Both  basic  and 
applied  research,  engineering  and  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation  work  are  accomplished 
by  means  of  contracts  or  grants  to  Federal  or 
non-Federal  agencies,  institutions,  commer- 
cial organizations,  and  consultants. 

Construction,  operation,  and  maintenance. 
This  activity  provides  for  the  design,  con- 
struction, acquisition,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  modification  of  saline  water  con- 
version test  bed  plants,  facilities,  and  mod- 
ules to  determine  the  practical  application 
of  the  conversion  processes  under  develop- 
ment. 

Administration  and  coordination.  This  ac- 
tivity provides  for  the  necessary  planning, 
supervision,  and  administration  of  the  saline 
water  conversion  program. 

)ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969         1970 

1968        esti-  esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration:  Pollution  control 
operations  and  research:  Re- 
search, development,  and  demon- 
stration    30,255    61.394      49,193 


Research,  development,  and  demonstration. 
Grants  and  contracts  are  made  to  public  and 
private  agencies,  institutions,  and  indi- 
viduals for  research  and  for  field  Investiga- 
tions and  studies  of  an  applied  nature.  Their 
purpose  is  to  test  and  illustrate  the  appli- 
cability of  research  findings  and  newly  de- 
veloped techniques  to  problems  of  water  pol- 
lution and  particularly  those  related  to  in- 
dustrial waste  pollution  problems,  combined 
sewer  problems,  advanced  waste  treatment, 
water  purification,   and  Joint  treatment  of 
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municipal  and  ladustrtal  wastes  problems. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  the  estimate  Is  to  carry  out 
activities  In  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  laboratories,  to  conduct 
field  studies  and  (^monstratlons,  and  to  pro- 
vide technical  muiagement  for  the  grants 
and  contract  programs. 

pn  tti  Niunds  o(  doll«n| 


I  relmbursai  Mnts 


and 


Advances  and  i 
Rnsarth,  d*v«lopm«nt|  i 
demonstration. 
S«cr(tarial  offices:  Underkreund 
•tactric  power  tran$inis|ion 
rasMrch: 
Administration  and  ( 

supervision 

Contract  research. 


1969         1970 

1968        esti-  esti- 

actMl       mate        matt 


87 


95 


cHitract 


95 


462 
538 


Total  profram  cosl|  funded 1.  000 

Change  m  selected  r^urcs* 1.000 

Total  obligations.. 1 7 2.000 


agencies 


The  T>ppartmen' , 
UDdergrouod 
cooperation  with 
and  Federal 

Administration 
The    Office    of 
Water  and  Power 
all  necessary  functions 
Istratlon  of  r 

Contract    researi:h 
will  be  conducte<l 
zatlons,    educational 
research 
mental  agencies 


win  carry  out  research  on 

electric  power  transmission  In 

concerned   private,  public. 


the 


organlzaltions 


and  contract  supervision. 

Assistant    Secretary    for 

Development  will  perform 

related  to  the  admln- 

contracts. 

.   The  contract  research 

with  commercial  organl- 

Instltutlons.    nonprofit 

and    other    govern- 

y  there  expertise  may  exist. 


|ln  Ih  lusands  of  dollarsi 


Advances  and  reimburse- 
ments: 

Coal  research 

Water  resources  ressar^.. 
Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research: 
Salaries  and  expenses: 
Assistance  to  States  %r 

institutes 

Matching  grants  to 

institutes 

Additional  water 

9        research 

Scientific  information 

center 

Administration 


Total  program  cost 

funded 

Change  In  selected 
resources 


1968  1969  1970 

actual     estimate      estimate 


ZIZ 

s 


5, 052  5, 100 
2.621  3.000 
1.005         2.000 


5.100 
3.000 
2,000 


201 
464 

506 
575 

506 

623 

9,343 

1,779 

11.181 

11.229 

ToUl  obligations 11.122       11.181         11.229 


The  objective  ol  this  program  Is  to  stimu- 
late, sponsor,  prqvlde  for,  and  supplement 
present  programsi  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search. Investigations,  experiments,  and  the 
training  of  scientists  in  the  fields  of  water 
and  of  resources  wblch  affect  water,  in  order 
to  assist  In  assurljig  the  Nation  at  all  times 
of  a  supply  of  waiter  sufficient  In  quantity 
and  quality  to  m4et  the  requirements  of  its 
expanding  population. 

Assistance  to  States  for  institutes.  This  ac- 
tivity provides  f^r  specific  grants  to  the 
States  and  Puerfo  Rico  for  assistance  In 
carrying  on  the  irork  of  a  competent  and 
qualified  water  r4source8  research  institute 
at  one  college  or|  university  In  each  State. 
The  function  of  s^ch  institute  Is  to  conduct 
research.  Investigations,  and  experiments  of 
either  a  basic  or  practical  nature,  or  both. 
In  relation  to  wat^ir  resoiu-ces  and  to  provide 
for  the  training  <if  scientists  through  such 
research.  Investigations,  and  experiments. 
States  mar  elect  lo  use  their  grants  in  sup- 


port of  regional  institutes  In  which  several 
States  participate. 

Matchin{f  grants  to  institutes.  This  activity 
provides  for  grants  to  match  funds  made 
available  to  Institutes  by  State  or  other  non- 
Federal  sotirces  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  specific  water  resources  research 
projects  which  could  not  otherwise  be  un- 
dertaken. 

Additional  water  research.  This  activity 
provides  for  grants  to  -  and  contracts  and 
matching  or  other  arrangements  with  edu- 
cational Institutions,  private  foundations,  or 
other  Institutions,  with  private  firms  and  in- 
dividuals whose  traliUng,  experience,  and 
qualifications  are  adequate  for  the  conduct 
of  water  research  projects,  and  with  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Oovemment  agencies,  to 
undertake  research  Into  any  aspects  of  water 
problems  related  to  the  mission  of  the  De- 
partment which  are  deemed  desirable  and 
which  are  not  otherwise  being  studied. 

Scientific  information  center.  This  activity 
provides  for  the  operation  of  a  water  re- 
sources scientific  Information  center.  The  ob- 
jective of  center  operations  are  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  water  resources  scientific  In- 
formation needs  of  Federal  water  resources 
organizations,  to  avoid  replication  of  re- 
search, and  to  Improve  conununlcatlons  and 
coordination  of  efforts  among  all  those  en- 
gaged In  federally  sponsored  water-related 
research. 

Administration.  This  activity  provides  for 
the  administration  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  Including  the  prescribing  of 
rules  and  regulations;  review  and  appraisal 
of  Institute  programs  and  research  proposals, 
making  of  allotments,  contracts,  and  grants; 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  among  the  centers  and 
between  the  centers  and  Federal  and  other 
orgamzatlons  concerned  with  water  re- 
sources. 

II  n  thousands  of  dollarsi 

1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual      mate        mate 


OEPARTMEt«T  OF  JUSTICE 

Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs: 
Salaries  and  expenses:  Research. 


327 


931       1,275 


Research.  The  objective  of  the  research 
program  Is  to  determine  how  drug  abuse  can 
be  prevented.  Studies  are  made  to  ascertain 
the  most  effective  means  of  eliminating  or 
reducing  the  Illicit  supplies  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs,  and  to  explore  the  socio- 
logical and  psychological  factors  which  moti- 
vate the  abuser,  with  a  view  toward  learn- 
ing how  to  neutralize  or  redirect  these 
drives. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         estl- 

actual       mate        mate 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Wage  and  Labor  Standards:  Wage 
and  Hour  Division :  Salaries  and 
expenses:  Research  and  legisla- 
tive analysis 1,725     1,957       1,964 


Research  and  les;islative  analytia.  Research 

Is  conducted  on  the  effects  of  the  provisions 
dealing  with  wages,  hours,  age,  equal  pay.  and 
child  labor  In  the  acts  administered.  This  In- 
volves gathering  meaningful  data  on  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  of  employees 
for  use  In  making  new  legislative  proposals 
and  developing  programs  that  will  achieve 
the  social  and  economic  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  acts  administered.  This  Information  Is 
used  to  assess  appropriate  minimum  wage 
standards,  the  relationship  of  wage  standards 
to  youth  employment,  and  the  problems  re- 


sulting from  wage  discrimination.  Data  Is 
also  collected  and  analyzed  for  use  In  the 
development  of  administrative  policies  and 
In  support  of  litigation  activities. 

(In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Current  authoriiations  out  of  postal 
fund:  Research,  development, 
and  engineering: 
Operating  costs,  funded:  Con- 
tract research  and  develop- 
ment          

Capital  outlay:  Contract  re- 
search ano  development 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        male 


9.238    10.949      14.574 
312  


Contract  research  and  development.  This 
activity  Includes  funds  for  the  design,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  of  new  postal 
equipment,  materials,  and  techniques  re- 
quired to  reduce  costs.  Improve  service,  and 
improve  employee  working  conditions.  The 
work  Is  primarily  performed  by  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  or  by  private  Industry  under 
contract.  Funds  are  also  Included  for  sup- 
plies, materials,  and  equipment  used  In  test- 
ing and  evaluating  equipment  at  postal  labo- 
ratory facilities. 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969 

1970 

1968 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  transporta- 
tion planning,  research,  and 
i,        development: 

Transportation  policy  and  plan- 
ning  

Transportation  fKilitation 


4,154      7,650       8.388 
373  921 


Transportation  policy  and  planning.  Re- 
search and  studies  are  conducted  on  a  broad 
range  of  transportation  policy  problems  to 
determine  national  transportation  require- 
ments and  to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
statistical  planning  information  and  analy- 
ses needed  for  national  transportation  pol- 
icies and  programs.  Included  is  the  on-going 
program  to  develop  plans  for  meeting  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor. The  1970  amount  Includes  funds  for 
carrying  forward  a  study  of  automobile  acci- 
dent compensation  systems. 

Transportation  facilities.  Research  and 
studies  In  tills  area  are  aimed  at  reducing 
the  costs  and  removing  the  Impediments  to 
the  rapid  and  efficient  fiow  of  passengers  and 
cargo  by  modernizing  our  systems  of  trans- 
portation documentation  and  procedures. 
Projects  will  also  be  directed  at  realizing  the 
economic  and  technological  benefits  of  Im- 
portant transportation  developments  which 
can  be  achieved  through  cooperative  research 
and  development  arrangements  with  foreign 
countries. 

|ln  thousands  ol  dollars 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


Advances  and  reimbursements: 
Transportation  research 76         250  500 

Coast  Guard:  Research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation: 

Search  and  rescue 412         388  743 

Aids  to  navigation 415         467  890 

Marinesafety 263  552  613 

Marine  law  enforcement 35         733       1.584 

Oceanography,  meteorology,  and 

polar  operations 41         757        9.800 

Program  support 334      1.103        1.770 

Total  program  costs  funded — 
obligations... 1.500     4.000      15,400 
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This  ^proprlatlon  provides  for  adminis- 
tration and  conduct  of  basic  and  applied  sci- 
entific research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation with  maintenance,  rehabilitation, 
lease,  and  operation  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

Search  and  rescue.  The  program  on  search 
planning  and  survival  equipment  will  l>e  con- 
tinued and  efforts  will  be  intensified  in  the 
development  of  a  detection  system  for  lo- 
cating distressed  persons,  small  craft,  etc. 
A  program  in  domestic  Icebreaker  research 
win  be  undertaken  In  1070. 

Aids  to  navigation.  Additional  effort  will 
be  applied  In  1970  to  development  of  light- 
weight buoys  for  protected  waters.  Further 
developmental  stages  of  a  high-preclslon,  all- 
weather  harljor  approach  will  be  Instituted 
In  1970.  while  continuing  developmental 
work  toward  further  replacement  of  light- 
ships with  more  economical  aids. 

Marine  safety.  The  program  under  this 
activity  Includes  continued  investigation  of 
construction  standards  In  new  fields  such 
as  non-mllltary  submerslbles.  the  operation 
of  the  Shipboard  Fire  Test  Facility  In  support 
of  continued  efforts  In  fire  safety  standards, 
and  the  continuation  of  research  efforts  with 
Interagency  groups  such  as  the  N.A.S.  Ad- 
visory Conmilttee  on  toxic  chemicals  and 
the  Ship  Structure  Committee. 

Marine  law  enforcement.  Under  this  activ- 
ity, the  program  provides  for  Intensified  re- 
search efforts  In  the  control  of  pollution  by 
oil  or  other  wastes  of  our  navigable  waters. 
This  program  Includes  advanced  develop- 
ment of  airborne  sensors  for  detection,  booms 
and  gelling  agents  for  control,  and  containers 
for  defuellng  of  wrecks.  A  companion  project 
will  be  continued  for  development  and  test- 
ing of  systems  to  reduce  pollution  by  the 
Government's  facilities,  including  Coast 
Guard  cutters.  Research  In  support  of  the 
Boating  Safety  program  will  be  undertaken 
in  1970. 

Oceanography,  meteorology,  and  polar  op- 
erations. This  program  Includes  oceano- 
graphlc  research  and  data  collection  In  the 
Arctic  area,  advanced  development  of  ice- 
berg detection  and  tracking  capability,  and 
development  of  Instrumentation  for  data 
collection  on  Coast  Guard  offshore  struc- 
tures, vessels,  and  buoys.  In  1970,  the  ad- 
vanced development  phase  will  commence 
for  the  national  data  buoy  developmental 
project  designed  to  collect  oceanographic 
and  marine  meteorological  data  from 
the  deep  oceans  and  coastal  North  America. 

)ln  thousands  ot  dollarsi 


capital  Items  of  equipment  for  use  In  the 
research  and  development  program. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 

1969  1970 

1968       esti-  esti- 

Ktual      mat*  mate 


1969         1970 

1968        esti-  esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


Federal  Aviation  Admhiistration; 
Operations:  Research  direction. 


10.066    10.702      11,327 


Research  direction.  This  activity  covers: 
the  planning,  direction,  and  evaluation  of 
the  research  and  development  program,  the 
direct  project  costs  of  which  are  financed 
under  the  Research  and  development  ap- 
propriation; and  related  administrative  sup- 
port for  the  operation  of  the  National  Avla- 
Uon  FaclUtles  Experimental  Center. 

jln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


1969         1970 

1968        esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Air  traffic  control 24,376  24.897  35,254 

Navigation... 3,950  5.150  4,500 

Aviation  weather 574  564  450 

Aircraft  safety .'. 4.046  3,350  5.346 

Aviation  medicine 1,705  2,180  1,950 

Total  obligations 34,651    36,141      47.500 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  car- 
ries out  a  program  to  improve  and  modernize 
the  national  system  of  aviation  facilities 
through  the  development  of  new  systems, 
procedures,  and  devices.  The  agency  also  car- 
ries out  a  program  of  medical  research  to  aid 
In  the  development  of  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  certification  of  airmen  and  to 
assure  aviation  safety. 

Research  and  development  is  conducted 
through  contracts  with  qualified  firms,  uni- 
versities, and  Individuals,  or  by  agency  staff 
or  other  Government  agencies.  The  data, 
procedures,  or  equipment  resulting  from  this 
program  are  tested  and  evaluated  to  deter- 
mine their  potential  value  In  meeting  a 
variety  of  needs  of  the  overall  National  Air- 
space System. 

i41r  traffic  control.  This  provides  for  Im- 
proving the  airways  system  by  applying  exist- 
ing technology  to  air  traffic  control  problems 
to  effect  In-servlce  Improvements  as  required, 
by  system  modernization  where  necessary, 
and  by  long-range  research  and  development 
to  meet  future  needs.  Studies  of  present  air- 
ways system  operations  and  future  require- 
ments and  work  In  the  fields  of  data  process- 
ing and  display,  data  acquisition,  and  com- 
munications are  included. 

Navigation.  This  provides  for  moderniza- 
tion, expansion,  and  Improvements  of  the 
common  system  navigation  facilities  In  the 
United  States  and  In  overseas  areas  where 
International  agreements  require  U.S.  par- 
ticipation. Work  In  the  fields  of  landing  sys- 
tems, short  and  long  distance  navigation,  and 
filght  Inspection  Is  included. 

Aviation  weather.  This  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram, coordinated  with  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  Commerce,  to  develop  devices 
and  improve  techniques  for  the  communica- 
tion and  display  of  weather  Information  to 
aviation  users.  The  effects  of  weather  in  air 
traffic  management  techniques  and  systems 
are  also  analyzed. 

Aircraft  safety.  This  activity  provides  for 
a  program,  coordinated  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  to  study,  develop,  and 
evaluate  devices  to  enhance  the  safety  of  civil 
aircraft  by  providing  practical  solutions  to 
critical  safety  problems  and  a  sound  basis  for 
airworthiness  standards  and  safety  regula- 
tions. Also  Included  are  efforts  directed  to- 
ward the  analysis  of  noise  and  sonic  boom 
problems  related  to  aviation  and  the  solution 
of  these  problems. 

Aviation  medicines.  This  provides  for  con- 
ducting an  aeromedical  research  effort  di- 
rected toward  the  Identification  and  elimi- 
nation of  those  physical,  physiological,  and 
psychological  factors  which  may  jeopardize 
safety  In  flight. 

I  In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Facilities  and  equipment:  Research, 
test,  and  evaluation  facilities.  . . 


1,503     2.304 


Research,  test,  and  evaluation  facilities. 
This  activity  provides  for  the  construction 
and  Improvement  of  plant  and  facilities  at 
the  National  Aviation  Faculties  Experimental 
Center.  It  also  covers  the  procurement  of 


This  program  Is  to  assist  the  aviation  In- 
dustry In  the  development  of  a  competitive 
commercial  supersonic  transport  aircraft. 
The  objectives  are  to  develop  a  safe  air- 
plane, superior  to  others  of  Its  class  and  eco- 
nomically profitable  to  build  and  fly.  During 
early  1909^  the  prototype  construction  was 
deferred  to  permit  redesign  for  correction  of 
technical  problems  to  assure  program  objec- 
tives can  be  attained  before  accelerating  out- 
lays. An  evaluation  and  decision  on  the  re- 
vised design  vtnu  be  made  later  In  1969  Rec- 
ommendations for  the  program  In  1970  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  later., 

I  In  thousands  ol  dollarsi 

1969         1970 

1968        esti-  esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


1968 
actual 


1969 
esti- 
mate 


1970 
esti- 
mate 


Civil  supersonic  aircraft  develop- 
ment: Civil  supersonic  air- 
craft research  and  develop- 
ment—costs, obligations 62, 734 


137.538     55,264 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
ADMINISTRATION 

Limitation  on  General  Expenses: 
Program  development:  Research 
and  development 10,484    11.881      15.330 


Research  and  development.  This  is  direct 
and  contract  research  and  development  relat- 
ing mainly  to  traffic  operations,  new  con- 
struction techniques,  and  the  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  highways. 


|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


1969        1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


Other  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion trust  funds:  Contributions  lor 
highway  research  programs 


Contributions  for  highioay  research  pro- 
grams. In  association  with  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  tests  of  highway  equipment  are 
conducted  for  the  pxirpose  of  establishing 
performance  standards  upon  which  to  base 
specifications  for  use  by  the  Government  In 
purchasing  such  equipment. 


jln  thousands  ot  dollarsi 


1968 
actual 

1969 
esti- 
mate 

1970 
esti- 
mate 

FEDERAL  RAILROAD 
ADMINISTRATION 

High-Speed  Ground  Transportation 
Research  and  Development: 
Research  and  development 10,985    14.000      14.000 


Research  and  developm,ent .  This  Includes 
materials,  aerodynamics,  vehicle  propulsion, 
vehicle  control,  communications,  guldeways, 
and  research  testing  on  new  systems,  compo- 
nents, and  techniques. 

jln  thousands  ol  dollars) 


1968 
actual 

1969 
esti- 
mate 

1970 
esti- 
mate 

Railroad  research: 
Railroad  research  (program 

costsfunded) 5         300  500 

Change  in  selected  resources 30         166 

Total  obligations -34         466  500 


This  appropriation  provides  for  research 
which  deals  exclusively  with  railroad  mat- 
ters. During  1969  and  1970  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  conducting  research  studies 
relating  to  railroad  safety,  rail-highway 
grade  crossing  safety,  policy  formulation 
Involving  a  wide  range  of  rail  Indiistry  prob- 
lems. 
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|ln  th  lusands  of  dollars! 


ortatkn 


Urban  Mass  Transpoii 
ministration:  Salaries  i 
p«nses:  Research  administration..        345 


aid 


Research 
covers  the 
vising  the 
search 

projects  desired 
application  of  ne'vi 
terns,  techniques, 


coets 


developtnfcnt 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 


Operating  expenses: 

Ptiysical  research.. 

.BIologx^Ad  medicin«4... 

Civilian   applications  of 

nucl«<T  explosives. 1.. 
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1969         1970 

1968        esti-  osti- 

actual       mat*        mate 


Ad- 
ex- 


250 


796 


admi  listration. 


ThlB    activity 

3f   developing   and   super- 

Admlnietratlon's  program  of  re- 

!nt,     and     demonstration 

to   encourage   widespread 

mass  transportation  sys- 

"  methods. 


end  J 


jln  tlH  usands  of  dollars) 


1968  1969  1970 

actual     estimate      estimate 


264,712 
88,109 


274, 820 
89,480 


17.826   14,450 


286.000 
92,000 

14,000 


Physical  research .  This  program  comprises 
basic  and  applied;  research  in  the  physical 
sciences.  Major  categories  are:  High  energ^y 
physics.  Medium  ebergfy  physics,  Low  energy 
physics.  Mathematics  and  computer  research, 
Chemistry  research.  Metallurgy  and  materials 
research,  and  Controlled  thermonuclear  re- 
search. 

The  Commission  serves  as  executive  agent 
for  the  Nation's  hl(;h  energy  physics  program. 
The  increase  in  reiearch  costs  In  1970  Is  pri- 
marily associated  ^irith  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  200  Uev  accelerator.  Increased 
utilization  of  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelera- 
tor Center  and  use  of  the  Improved  capability 
of  the  Alternating  3radlent  Synchrotron. 

The  increase  in  medlvun  energy  physics 
Is  primarily  to  con  ;lnue  construction  related 
research  and  devel(  ipment  on  the  Los  Alamos 
Meson  Physics  Pad  Uty  and  to  support  opera- 
tion of  the  Massac  lusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology electron  linear  accelerator.  The  In- 
crease In  low  ener(y  physics  will  permit  op- 
eration of  new  res«arch  facilities  such  as  the 
Oak  Ridge  electro  a  linear  accelerator  and 
the  Tandem  Van  de  Graaff  at  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory 

The  Increase  for  chemistry  and  metallurgi- 
cal research  will  te  used  to  advance  basic 
knowledge  related  to  practical  operations  of 
the  atomic  energy  f  rogram. 

The  objective  of  thermonuclear  plasma  re- 
search Is  to  deterialne  whether  the  energy 
released  by  thermc  nuclear  reactions  can  be 
controlled  and  made  useful.  This  research 
Is  expected  to  expmd  in  1970  to  complete 
the  fabrication  of  large  new  experimental 
devices  needed  to  test  recent  concepts  for 
Improved  plasma  confinement  and  expand 
the  research  assocluted  with  these  new  con- 
cepts. ^ 

Biology  and  melicine.  Research  Is  con- 
ducted on  the  effeiits  of  radiation  of  living 
organisms  and  on  ;he  environment,  protec- 
tion against  the  injurious  effects  of  radiation, 
and  development  of  methods  for  using  radio- 
active materials  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  understanding  of  human  diseases  such 
as  cancer.  The  progriam  includes  the  measure- 
ment and  study  of  the  effects  of  radioactivity 
(Including  fallout)  in  the  atmosphere,  soils, 
and  surface  waters  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  to  insure  ':hat  the  Conunlssion's  ac- 
tivities are  conducted  with  safety.  The  pro- 
gram recognizes  thf  responsibilities  of  other 
Government  agencies  conducting  programs 
In  biomedical  research. 

In  1970,  emphasis  will  be  given  to  research 
on  production  and  utilization  of  kilogram 
quantities  of  carboi    13,  and  Isotope  which  Is 


potentially  valuable  for  chemical,  biological, 
and  medical  studies.  Bmphasls  will  continue 
on  hazards  resulting  from  inhalation  of  radon 
and  radon  daughters  by  uranium  miners. 

Civilian  applications  of  nuclear  explosives. 
This  program  provides  for  the  Investigation, 
development,  and  demonstration  of  jjeaceful 
useb  for  nuclear  explosives.  The  1970  budget 
provides  for  research  and  development  aimed 
at  a  fundamental  understanding  of  nuclear 
explosive  design  and  explosion  phenomenol- 
ogy; development  and  testing  of  a  cleaner 
device  for  use  In  nuclear  excavation  projects; 
a  craterlng  experiment  to  extend  the  devel- 
opment of  excavation  technology;  work  on 
special  nuclear  explosives  for  producing 
transuranium  elements;  and  development  of 
underground  engineering  technology  capable 
of  being  used  In  the  recovery  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollar^ 


1968 
actual 


1969 
estimate 


1970 
estimate 


Plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment: Facilities  and 
equipment  for  physical 
fesaarch 63,547       126,600       141,180 

GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Records  activities:  National 
Archives  gift  fund:  His- 
torical research  and  put>- 
lication$.._ 274  344  402 

National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration 
Research  and  develop- 
ment: 
Dirwt  program: 
Manned  space  flight: 

Gemini 4,808 

Apollo 2,489,182    2.310.000    1.675,666 

Apollo  applications..      127,551       216,000       369,000 
Advanced  manned 
mission  studies...         3,933  4,000         10,000 
Scientific  investiga- 
tions in  space: 
Physics  and  astron- 
omy       177.902        158,800        135,200 

Lunar  and  plane- 
tary exploration..      169,177       113,000       152.500 

Bioscience 43,812         37,000        34,000 

Launch  vehicle 
development  and 

support 99,627         60.000         70,050 

Space  applications 107.628       107.000       141.800 

Space  technology 245.096       217,200       203.950 

Aircraft  technology....        70,694         87,000         96,400 
Supporting  activities: 
tracking  and  data 

acquisition 285,002        295,000       321,700 

Sustaining    univer- 
sity program 40.473         26,000         23,000 

Technology  utiliza- 
tion          4.320  4,000  5,000 

Total  direct 
program 
costs  funded.  3,869,205    3,635,000    3,237,600 

Reimbursable  program: 
Manned  space  flight: 

Gemini 1  84     .. 

Apollo 261  709  555 

Apollo  applications..  12  665 

Scientific  investiga- 
tions In  space:  Phys- 
ics and  astronomy..         8.132         11.292  494 

Space  applications 35.386        65,257         34,601 

Space  technology 34.748         26,455         28.300 

Aircraft  technology....         3.234  7,423  2.550 

Supporting  activities: 
Tracking  and  data 

acquisition 243  678  500 

Technology 
utilization 42  4 

Total  reim- 
bursable pro- 
gram costs 82,059        112,567         67,000 

Total  program 
costs  funded...  3.951,264    3,747,567    3,304,600 
Change  in  selected 
resources -69,980    -174,860      -68,700 

Total 
obligations...  3,881,284    3,572,707    3,235,900 

This  appropriation   provides   for  research 
and  development  activities  of  the  National 


Aeronautics    and    Space   Administration    as 
follows : 

Manned  space  flight.  These  estimates  In- 
clude the  Apollo,  Apollo  applications,  and  ad- 
vanced   manned    mission    studies    programs. 
Funding   supports   all   NASA  manned   space 
flight  missions,  the  production  of  space  ve- 
hicles, the  development  of  earth  orbital  and 
lunar  experiments  and  design  studies  of  ad- 
vanced  manned   missions   including   a   low- 
earth  orbit  space  station.  Manned  space  flight 
programs  provide   a  national   capability   for 
manned   operations  In  space.   The  manned 
lunar  landing  Is  a  major  demonstration  of 
this  capability.  Apollo.  The  Apollo  program 
has  created  and  demonstrated  the  capability 
to  perform  major  manned  operations  In  space. 
During  1969,  five  more  manned  Apollo  mis- 
sions are  planned.  The  first  two  will  con- 
duct operational  testing  of  the  Command  and 
Service  Modules  and  the  Lunar  Module  In 
earth   orbit  and   In   lunor  orbit.   Depending 
on  the  progress  of  the  missions,  a  lunar  land- 
ing Is  planned  on  one  of  the  three  remaining 
flights.    Apollo    applications.    The    program 
consists  of  manned  earth  orbital  missions  of 
Increasing  duration.  The  Saturn  I  Workshop 
and   revisit   missions  serve   as   a   means  for 
accomplishing  the  medical,  human  factors, 
engineering  technology  and  operational  ob- 
jectives     established      for      long      duration 
manned   space   flight.   The  solar  astronomy 
mission  Is  designed  to  supjjort  space  science 
through  the  participation  of  trained  scien- 
tist-astronauts In  the  operation  of  a  com- 
plex space  observatory.  Accomplishment  of 
these   objectives   will    contribute   to   design 
and  operation  criteria  for  future  space  ex- 
ploration as  well  as  demonstrates   the  long 
duration  usefulness  and  ability  of  man  in 
performing   complex    scientific,   engineering, 
and    technology    tasks    In    space.    Advanced 
manned  mission  studies.  This  program  will 
examine  advanced  manned  space  flight  pro- 
gram   concepts    and    develop    technical    In- 
formation and  cost  data  upon  which  future 
program    decisions   can    be   based.    Included 
in  these  activities  are  further  design  studies 
and  system,  experiment  and  component  In- 
vestigations for  a  multi-purpose  long-dura- 
tion space  station,  capable  of  several  years 
operation  in  low  earth  orbit,  and  on  econom- 
ical and  practical  methods  of  ferrying  men 
to  and  from  the  station. 

Scientific  investigations  in  space.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  activity  Is  to  Increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  earth.  Interplanetary  space, 
the  moon,  the  sun.  the  solar  system,  other 
stars  and  galaxies,  and  the  effects  of  the  space 
environment  on  living  organisms.  The  flight 
systems  used  are  sounding  rocket  probes, 
orbiting  spacecraft,  and  spacecraft  designed 
for  planetary  and  Interplanetary  missions. 
Physics  and  astronomy .  This  program  is  di- 
rected toward  the  increase  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  space  environment  of  the  earth  and 
the  sun:  the  sun's  relationship  to  the  earth's 
environment  and  to  Interplanetary  space; 
stars  and  nebulae.  It  Is  a  coordinated  research 
program  with  national  and  International  par- 
ticipation. A  variety  of  tools  are  used  in  this 
research  including  automated  observatories, 
manned  spacecraft,  interplanetary  space- 
craft, explorers,  sounding  rockets,  balloons, 
aircraft,  ground  based  observatories,  labora- 
tory and  theoretical  research.  Lunar  and 
planetary  exploration.  Mariner  spacecraft 
flights  to  Mars  are  planned  In  1969  and  1971 
to  photograph  the  Martian  surface,  to  pro- 
vide atmospheric  profile  measurements,  and 
to  Identify  certain  atmospheric  constituents. 
1973  missions  to  Mars  are  planned  using  the 
Titan  III  D/Centaur  launch  vehicle.  These 
missions  will  include  both  orblters  and  soft 
landers  to  make  the  first  direct  measurements 
on  the  surface  of  the  planet.  In  addition. 
Pioneer  spacecraft  will  be  utilized  to  explore 
the  Interplanetary  medium  at  distances  as 
far  out  as  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  In  1972  and 
1973.  A  new  class  of  planetary  explorers  will 
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be  developed  conunenclng  In  1970  for  In- 
vestigations of  both  Mars  and  Venus,  and  a 
Mariner  class  spacecraft  will  be  launched  to 
Mercury  In  1973  utilizing  the  energy  augmen- 
tation available  by  a  Venus  swing-by.  Lunar 
exploration  effort  will  be  devoted  to  continu- 
ing laboratory  Investigation,  theoretical  and 
planning  studies  to  Increase  our  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  moon  and  to  Improve  ex- 
periments on  future  missions.  Bioscience. 
This  program  will  continue  to  Investigate  the 
effects  of  weightlessness,  radiation,  and  other 
space  phenomena  on  animals,  plants,  and 
other  biological  organisms.  Another  major  ob- 
jective Is  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  distribution  of  life  In  the  uni- 
verse. Information  for  these  Investigations 
will  be  obtained  from  blosatelllte  spacecraft, 
planetary  missions,  and  manned  flights. 
Launch  vehicle  development  and  support. 
This  program  includes  those  launch  vehicle 
procurement  activities  which  are  not  spe- 
cifically chargeable  to  spacecraft  missions, 
such  as  range  support,  launch  operations,  and 
maintenance  engineering  necessary  to  sus- 
tain and  improve  the  performance  of  existing 
vehicles. 

Space  applications.  The  objectives  of  this 
activity  Include  development  of  meteoro- 
logical, technological,  earth  resources,  and 
geodetic  satellites,  and  studies  of  communi- 
cation and  navigation  components  and  sys- 
tems. Specific  objectives  are  to  Improve  sat- 
ellite Instrumentation  and  data  handling 
technology;  to  provide  data  for  atmospheric 
earth  resources,  and  geodetic  research;  to 
participate  In  design  and  development  of  op- 
erational satellite  systems  as  required  and, 
to  study  advanced  satellite  systems.  The 
earth  resources  survey  program  will  continue 
to  develop  the  technology  lor  surveying  the 
earth's  resources  from  space.  The  major  areas 
of  Interest  are:  agriculture /forestry,  geology/ 
mineralogy,  hydrology/oceanography,  and 
geography/cartography.  In  1970,  development 
will  begin  on  a  new  Earth  Resources  Tech- 
nology Satellite  for  experimental  application 
of  the  technology  developed  in  the  earth  re- 
sources survey  program.  Flight  experiments 
and  activities  will  also  be  carried  out  with 
the  Tiros.  Nimbus.  Applications  Technology, 
and  Geodetic  Satellites,  on  an  experimental 
synchronous  meterologlcal  satellite,  and  on 
meterologlcal  sounding  rockets.  ^' 

Space  technology.  This  activity  Is  com- 
prised of  research  and  development  effort  re- 
lating to  space  vehicle  systems  and  opera- 
tions, and  associated  equipment  and  com- 
ponents for  space  missions.  Elmphasls  Is 
placed  on  space  vehicle  structures,  auxiliary 
power  systems,  propulsion  systems,  and  life 
support  technology.  The  program  Includes 
development  of  a  flight  type  NERVA  I  nu- 
clear rocket  engine  having  a  thrirst  of  about 
75.000  pounds  to  provide  basic  propulsion 
capability  for  future  high  energy,  high  pay- 
load  missions.  The  Improvement  of  elec- 
tronic systems  for  control,  data  acquisition, 
and  communications  will  be  continued.  Much 
of  this  and  other  basic  research  Is  con- 
ducted in  laboratories  and  special  ground- 
based  test  facilities  located  at  the  various 
NASA  centers. 

Aircraft  technology.  The  objective  of  this 
activity  Is  to  extend  the  national  capability 
In  aeronautics  In  support  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  having  aeronautical  Interests 
and  responsibilities  such  as  the  Departments 
of  Defense  and  Transportation.  Aeronautical 
research  will  continue  in  VSTOL,  subsonic, 
supersonic,  and  hypersonic  technology  in 
support  of  civil  and  military  aircraft  devel- 
opment. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  research 
In  noise  reduction  and  alleviation. 

Supporting  activities.  Tracking  and  data 
acquisition.  Operation  and  equipment  of  the 
stations  of  the  NASA  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition networks  are  provided  for  here,  as 
well  as  research  and  development  to  Increase 
the    capability    of    the    specialized    ground 


equipment.  Sustaining  university  program. 
This  program  Includes  training  grant« 
awarded  for  graduate  studies  In  speclallzecl- 
engineering  and  other  fields,  and  multldls- 
clpllnary  research  grants  to  tinlversltlee. 
Technology  utilization.  The  objective  at  this 
program  Is  to  accelerate  the  transfer  into  the 
economy  of  new  advances  In  technology  gen- 
erated by  NASA  and  NASA  contractors. 

|ln  thousands  of  doltarsi 


1968 
actual 


1969 
esti- 
mate 


1970 
esti- 
mate 


Construction  of  facilities: 
Direct  program: 

Space  technology 14,824    15,000      11.000 

Aircraft  technology 4,910    10.000       6,000 

Space  technology.  Funds  for  this  activity 
win  provide  for  a  computer-instrumentation 
research  laboratory  and  extension  to  the 
center  support  facilities  at  the  Electronics 
Research  Center.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

Aircraft  technology.  This  activity  includes 
funding  for  an  aircraft  noise  reduction  lab- 
oratory at  the  Langley  Research  Center. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1968 
actual 


!969 
nune 


1970 
esti- 
mate 


Research  and  program  manage- 
ment: , 
Direct  program: 
Scientific  investigations  in 

space  77.139     73.600     78,000 

Space  technology 143,026    142,700    142,000 

Aircraft  technology 52,840     55.400     56.000 

Reimbursable  program: Space  ^,_  ,^ 

technology «7  570  600 


This  appropriation  provides  for  expenses  of 
research  In  Goveriunent  laboratories,  qiai^- 
agement  of  programs,  and  other  expenses  for 
the  operation  of  NASA  installations. 


I  In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1968        1969 
actual  estimate 


1970 
estimate 


VETERANS'   ADMINISTRATION 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research: 
Operating  costs,  funded:    t 

Medical  research .< 38.433 

Prosthetic  research 1.354 

Total  operating  costs,  .„ 

funded...     39.787    43.445      51,465 

Capital  outlay,  funded: 

Medical  research 5,364 

Prosthetic  research —         32 

Total  capital  outlay 5.396 

TotalprogramcosU, funded..  45, 183    50,450      59,638 
Change  in  selected  resources.       403  

Total  obligations 45,586 


42.023 
1,422 


6,971 
35 


49.826 
1,639 


8.135 
38 


7,006       8,173 


50,450      59,638 


Medical  research.  Medical  research  projects 
are  conducted  In  Veterans  Administration 
laboratories  or  other  Institutions  on  a  con- 
tract basis,  whichever  Is  more  advantageous 
or  economical.  In  addition  to  amounts  pro- 
vided for  the  medical  research  program  by 
direct  appropriation,  an  amount  of  $15,690.- 
529  was  available  In  1968  in  grants  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  from  other 
organizations  sponsoring  research.  It  is  antic- 
ipated that  approximately  the  same  level  of 
funding  from  these  outside  sources  will  be 
available  In  1969  and  1970. 

Prosthetic  research.  This  Is  a  research  pro- 
gram to  develop  and  test  prosthetic,  ortho- 
pedic, and  sensory  aids  for  the  purpose  of 
Improving  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  eligible  veterans,  including  am- 
putees, paraplegics,  and  the  blind. 


|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


1968 
actual 


1969 
esti- 
mate 


1970 
esti- 
mate 


Construction  of  hospital  and  domi- 
ciliary facilities:  Research  lacili- 


ties. 


1,244      3.758       5.839 


Research  facilities.  This  activity  provides 
for  construction  of  medical  research  facili- 
ties. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsj 


1968 
actual 

1969 
esti- 
mate 

1970 
esti- 
mate 

Advances  and  relmbursemefits: 
Medical  and  prosthetic  research.. 

ARMS   CONTROL   AND   DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 

Arms  control  and  disarmament 
activities:  External  research  and 
field  testing 


435 


400 


400 


4,500      3,498       3,973 


Approximately  42"^.  of  the  1970  request  will 
be  devoted  to  external  research  and  field 
testing  activities  conducted  through  con- 
tracts or  grants  with  nongovernmental  re- 
search organizations  and  through  reimburse- 
ment agreements  with  other  United  States 
Goveriunent  departments  and  agencies.  In 
1970.  the  Agency  plans  to  devote  particular 
attention  to  the  control  of  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  systems. 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


. 

1969 

1970 

1968 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

•  Advances  and  reimbursements:  Ex- 
ternal research  and  field  testing.. 

FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


60 


70 


70 


Salaries  and  expenses:  Research 
and  planning  in  communications 
technology 1.  *35 


2.007       2.732 


Research  and  planning  in  communications 
technology.  The  Commission  undertakes 
broad  studies  designed  to  Improve  the  utili- 
zation of  the  radio  spectrum,  approves  cer- 
tain equipment  for  public  use.  and  licenses 
experimental  radio  stations.  Some  of  the 
studies  being  considered  for  1970  Include  a 
further  study  Into  broadband  communica- 
tions technology,  frequency  assignment 
techniques  for  microwave  radio  systems,  the 
social  and  economic  values  of  communica- 
tions, and  a  study  of  future  requirements  of 
the  public.  Industry,  public  agencies,  and 
Individuals  for  land  mobile  services.  In  1970. 
the  Commission  also  proposes  to  Initiate  a 
program  for  the  development  of  an  aug- 
mented data  bank  to  make  available  addi- 
tional technical  Information  regarding 
licensed  stations  for  use  In  developing  rules 
and  In  communications  systems  planning. 
|ln    thousands    of    dollars) 


1968 

1969 

1970 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE 

FOUNDATION 

Support  of  scientific  re- 

search : 

Scientific  research 

project  support      .. 

170.615 

177.300 

195.000 

Specialized  research 

tacilities  and  equip- 

ment                   

18.942 

7.000 

15.000 

National  research 

programs 

15.483 

13.000 

23.200 

National  research 

centers    .. 

31.464 

25.700 

25.700 

Planning  and  policy 

studies 

2.446 

2.500 

2.900 
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Support  of  acientiftc  research.  The  budget 
provides  for  the  tward  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts In  the  various  activities  as  follows; 
Scientific  researt^  project  support.  The 
Foundation's  support  of  research  In  the  sci- 
ences Is  provided  through  grants  to  Investi- 
gators principally  at  colleges  and  universities. 
Specialised  researcii  facilities  and  equipment. 
The  foundation  provides  support  for  major 
Items  of  speclaUz«d  scientific  facilities  and 
equipment  primarily  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. National  tesearch  programs.  The 
Foundation  supports  broad  national  pro- 
grams of  scientific  research  Including  the 
Antarctic  research  program,  the  International 
biological  research  program,  the  Weather 
modification  progvam,  and  an  Ocean  sedi- 
ment coring  program.  National  research  cen- 
ters. The  Foundation  supports  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  national  research  cen- 
ters for  optical  an4  radio  astronomy  and  at- 
mospheric sciences, 

Planning  and  policy  studies.  This  activity 
supports  surveys  aad  analytical  studies  of  re- 
search and  development  within  the  various 
sectors  of  the  economy  and  the  current  and 
projected  Status  o|  scientific  manpower  and 
oUipr  resources  required  for  the  conduct  of 
scientific  activities.  These  studies  are  related 
to  the  formulatloQ  of  the  national  policies 
concerning  science 

|ln  tlM(  sindsot  dollarsl 


SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATIOI 

StUrm  and  exp«ns«s:  Rnfaich 
contracts 


Reaeofch  contracts. 

signed  to  reveal  mitters 
the   competitive  s 
and  the  effect  on 
laws,  programs,  an( 
under  this  activity 


Research  studies  de- 

materlally  affecting 

tl'ength  of  small   business 

iimall  business  of  Federal 

regulations  are  financed 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITfTION 

Salaries  and  expanses:  Rei^rch 
and  scholarship 


The  Smithsonian 


adequate    research 
tlnued.   Ecological 


1969         1970 

1968        esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


128 


150 


150 


|ln  thoilsands  of  dollarsl 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


7.2i0     7,559       8.724 


Institution  conducts  re- 


search in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences 
and  in  the  history  of  cultures,  technology, 
and  the  arts.  Durli  g  fiscal  1970,  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  Radiation  Biology  Laboratory  to 
quarters  will  be  con- 
research  and  the  man- 
agement of  natural  preserves  will  be  stressed 
at  the  Smlthsonlani  Tropical  Research  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Chfl|Bapeake  Bay  Center  for 
Field  Biology. 

[In  thou^nds  of  dollars) 


1969         1970 

1968        esti.         esti- 

xtual       mate        mate 


Museum  proframs  and  relavd  re- 
search (special  foreign  cufrency 
program):  Grants  for  murium 
programs  and  related  research 
in  the  natural  sciences  an(  cul- 
tural history  (program  co^ 
funded) 

Change  in  selected  resource  . 


Total  obligations. 


Grants  for  museiim 
research  in  the  natural 


2.026 
8 


2.666 

12 


4.977 


2.034     2.678       4.977 


programs  and  related 
sciences  and  cultural 


history.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  will 
continue  the  program  of  awarding  grants  to 
American  universities,  museums,  or  other 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  interested  In 
conducting  research  or  excavations  In  arche- 
ology, research  on  systematic  and  environ- 
mental biology,  and  programs  Ln  museum 
sciences  In  the  excess  foreign  currency 
countries. 

|ln  thousaitds  of  dotliisl 


1969        1970 

1968       esti-  esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


TARIFF  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses: 
Direct  program: 
Research,  investigations,  and 

reports 3.257      3.525        3,466 

ExecuNve  direction  and  admin- 
istration..         423         424  484 

Total  direct  program  costs 

funded 3,680      3,949       3,950 

Change  in  selected  resources...         51      -110 

Total  direct  program 3,731      3,839        3,950 

Reimbursable  program:  Research, 
investigations,  and  reports U  10  10 

Tota  lobllgations 3,742     3,849       3,960 


The  major  responsibility  of  the  Commis- 
sion Is  to  assess  the  Impact  of  foreign  trade 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
countries  on  domestic  Industries  and  to 
provide  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
public  with  reports  on  these  matters.  The 
Increasing  complexity  of  the  Nation's  foreign 
trade  relations,  the  increase  in  Its  foreign 
trade  In  recent  years,  and  the  greatly  chang- 
ing patterns  of  world  trade  continue  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  research,  investiga- 
tions, and  reports  on  tariff  and  trade  mat- 
ters. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual      mate        mate 


TEMPORARY  STUDY 
COMMISSIONS 

Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
pornography,  salaries  and 
expenses:  Investigation  and 
recommendations— obscenity  and 
pornography  (costs— obligations). 


621 


1.249 


Research  Is  directed  toward  analysis  of 
existing  laws  and  their  enforcement,  traffic  In 
obscene  and  pornographic  materials,  and  the 
effects  of  such  materials  on  minors  and  crime 
In  general. 

jln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1969         1970 

1968       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Acquisition  and  construction  of 
radio  facilities:  Research  and 
development 


102 


206 


181 


Research  and  development.  Research  will 
continue  In  engineering  development,  equip- 
ment design,  and  radio  propagation  tech- 
niques applicable  to  the  Voice  of  America. 


jln  thousands  of  dollars) 

1968              1969 
actual        estimate 

1970 
estimate 

Grand  totals 

15,096,535    15  484  971 

15,703.980 

H.R.  10250— THE  SUPPLEMENTAL 
FAMILY  ALLOWANCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pucikski),  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  "the 
welfare  system  is  designed  to  save  money 
instead  of  people  and  trtigically  ends  up 
doing  neither."  This  was  the  view  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  in  March  of  1968,  and  it  is  now 
the  view  overwhelmingly  shared  by  those 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
present  system. 

There  are  approximately  8.5  million 
people  in  the  United  States  receiving  wel- 
fare today.  In  fiscal  1967,  the  total  wel- 
fare cost  was  $6,981,511,000.  In  fiscal 
1968,  it  was  $8,866,220,000  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paying  $4.7  billion,  the 
States  $3  billion,  and  local  governments 
$1.1  biUion. 

Despite  increases  in  payments  and  pro- 
grams £ind  the  unprecedented  and  largely 
unforeseen  expansion  of  welfare  rolls 
throughout  the  Nation,  welfare  In  and  of 
itself  has  not  been  adequate  enough  to 
aid  recipients  to  climb  above  the  poverty 
level. 

The  system,  developed  during  the  de- 
pression of  the  thirties,  is  not  working 
properly,  and  this  view  is  held  by  recipi- 
ents, administrators,  and  the  taxpayers 
who  pay  the  actual  bills. 

To  quote  from  a  study  concluded  re- 
cently by  the  Urban  Coalition,  reviewing 
the  effects  of  the  Kemer  Commission  Re- 
port 1  year  later: 

Between  1959  and  1988,  the  Increase  In 
welfare  caseloads  nationally  was  74.9%.  But 
caseloads  In  the  10  States  with  the  highest 
welfare  benefits  Increased  148.7<T^,  while  case- 
loads In  the  9  States  and  Puerto  Rico  with 
the  lowest  benefits  Increased  only  11.1%. 
SlmUarly,  the  10  high-pay  States  Increased 
their  share  of  the  welfare  dollar  from  21.2% 
to  30.1%  In  the  same  period.  The  other  10 
decreased  their  share  from  30.3%  to  19.2%. 

Our  American  welfare  system  is  de- 
ficient In  two  major  ways: 

First,  it  excludes  large  numbers  of 
people  who  are  In  serious  need  and  who. 
If  provided  a  decent  level  of  support, 
might  be  able  to  become  more  productive 
and  self-sufiQclent,  and 

Second,  the  assistance  provided  is 
well  below  the  minimum  necessary  for 
any  humane  standard  of  existence  and 
it  imposes  penalties  and  restrictions  that 
encourage  continued  dependency  on  the 
welfare  system  itself. 

In  other  words,  our  present  welfare 
system  locks  people  in  to  dependence  on 
the  public  dole. 

Until  recently,  all  wages  earned  by 
adult  welfare  recipients  on  outside  jobs, 
with  the  exception  of  small  allowances 
for  expenses,  were  deducted  directly  from 
the  welfare  payments  the  recipients 
would  otherwise  have  received.  This 
practice,  required  by  Federal  law,  has 
seriously  undermined  and  successfully 
blunted  any  incentive  recipients  might 
have  to  seek  either  part-time  or  full  time 
employment. 

Our  welfare  system  Is  paralyzed  in  the 
ganglia  of  its  own  regulations  and 
standards.  It  thwarts  the  taxpayers  who 
support  It  and  the  recipients  It  Is  prl- 
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marlly  designed  to  help.  Unless  we  com- 
pletely revise  the  present  system,  we  can 
expect  higher  and  higher  costs  with  ever- 
diminishing  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  we  will  find 
no  quarrel  from  any  mayor  in  this  coun- 
try or  any  Oovemor  in  this  country  or 
any  administrator  that  the  rising  cost  of 
public  welfare  is  the  single  Item  that  can 
destroy  the  fiscal  security  of  community 
after  community.  Something  has  to  be 
done. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  proposing  a 
major  revision  of  America's  welfare  sys- 
tem in  the  form  of  legislation  to  be 
known  as  the  Supplemental  Family  Al- 
lowance Act.  Briefly,  this  legislation 
would: 

First,  provide  more  adequate  levels  of 
assistance  of  the  basis  of  uniform  na- 
tional welfare  standards.  This  would  sig- 
nificantly curb  the  current  migration  of 
low-income  people  to  the  urban  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

We  have  a  situation  today  where  one 
State  pays  a  family  of  four  only  $40  a 
month  in  welfare  assistance.  We  have 
other  States  that  pay  that  same  family 
$280  a  month.  So  it  is  no  surprise  that 
we  have  a  great  movement  of  people 
and  a  great  migration  of  people  seeking 
better  opportunities,  particularly  into 
the  urban  areas  of  this  country. 

In  my  own  State,  the  State  of  Illinois, 
49  percent  of  the  welfare  recipients  are 
from  the  single  State  of  Mississippi. 

In  my  judgment,  we  need  uniform  na- 
tional standards  to  arrest  this  migra- 
tion, this  movement  of  people  from  one 
community  to  another  seeking  greater 
opportxmltles  in  the  case  of  public 
assistance. 

Second,  my  bill  would  create  a  new 
incentive  to  work  by  permitting  the  re- 
tention of  a  larger  portion  of  outside 
earnings.  The  supplemental  family  allow- 
ance would  be  reduced  by  only  50  cents 
for  every  dollar  earned  by  the  recipient. 
This  would  mean  that  every  able-bodied 
person  would  participate  in  some  form 
or  another  in  helping  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great  trage- 
dies of  our  time  is  that  today  in  Cook 
County  alone,  County  Commissioner 
Harry  Semrow  recently  made  a  study  of 
6,000  welfare  ADC  mothers  and  found 
that  2,000  of  those  6,000  women  were 
capable  of  working  and  wanted  to  work 
and  who  had  members  of  their  own  fam- 
ilies or  their  relatives  or  neighbors  who 
were  willing  to  take  care  of  their  young- 
sters while  they  were  working.  The  only 
thing  that  was  holding  these  women 
back  from  working  was  the  fact  that 
actually  they  were  receiving  more  money 
from  public  assistance  than  they  would 
receive  from  jobs  for  which  they  had 
not  been  trained. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  Incon- 
gruous that  we  are  providing  welfare  to 
such  an  extent  that  some  Individuals  re- 
ceive more  welfare  assistance  than  they 
would  receive  from  employment. 

Under  my  proposal  we  would  permit 
people  to  keep  their  earnings  and  reduce 
the  money  they  would  be  entitled  to  un- 
der public  assistance  by  only  50  percent 
of  their  earnings  so  that  all  in  all  they 
would  improve  their  economic  status  by 
their  own  initiative. 

Supplemental  family  allowances  are 
designed  to  help  people  first  of  all  earn 


their  way  out  of  public  assistance  and, 
second,  require  that  the  Government 
shall  continue  to  contribute  sotne  share 
to  their  personal  needs  until  such  time 
as  they  earn  enough  to  raise  them 
above  the  poverty  level.  By  giving  this 
family  a  supplemental  allowance,  we 
would  be  doing  just  that,  because  we 
would  be  giving  an  incentive  to  people 
to  augment  and  hopefully  replace  the 
assistance  they  receive  from  the  public 
agencies  through  their  own  capacity  and 
their  own  earning  ability. 

Third,  my  bill  would  free  the  State  and 
local  governments  from  financing  pub- 
lic aid  programs.  In  Illinois  alone  this 
would  mean  that  my  State  could  divert 
$1.4  billion  in  each  blennium  to  other 
uses  or  to  tax  cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  idea  of  the  Federal 
Government  taking  over  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  welfare  programs  makes 
sense  when  we  recognize  the  huge  mo- 
bility of  the  people  in  this  country  today. 
I  do  not  believe  that  host  States— and 
my  own  State  of  Illinois,  for  example — 
should  be  compelled  to  provide  $1.4  bil- 
lion of  State  money  to  provide  assistance 
to  indigent  families  who  have  exercised 
their  Federal  rights,  their  Federal  con- 
stitutional rights,  of  moving  from  one 
State  to  another  or  of  moving  from  one 
community  to  another  so  long  as  we  allow 
tills  free  movement.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  should  not  allow  such  movement. 
This  is  a  Republic  of  50  States,  and  all 
Americans  have  the  right  to  move  from 
one  State  to  another  or  to  move  from  one 
community  to  another.  But  so  long  as 
that  right  exists  as  a  Federal  constitu- 
tional right,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  assume  the 
responsibility  of  providing  welfare  assist- 
ance for  those  people  who  move  from 
one  community  to  another.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  host  community  should  be 
burdened  with  the  total  cost  of  providing 
public  assistance. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wonder  if  the  gentlemtm 
in  the  well  has  thought  this  through  to 
the  extent  that  the  Federal  Goverrunent, 
as  I  understand  It,  would  assume  all  wel- 
fare responsibility,  or  would  there  be 
anything  to  keep  the  States  or  localities 
from  supplementing  the  welfare  pro- 
gram. What  assurance  does  the  gentle- 
man have  that  the  States  and  localities 
would  not  continue  and  that  this  would 
not  be  an  added  benefit  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  eventually  have  to 
assume? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
be  kind  enough  to  listen  to  the  rest  of  my 
statement,  I  believe  these  questions  will 
be  answered  as  we  go  along.  However,  I 
do  thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  his  question. 

My  bill  would : 

First,  provide  more  adequate  levels  of 
assistance  on  the  basis  of  imiform  na- 
tional welfare  standards.  This  would  sig- 
nificantly curb  the  current  migration  of 
low-income  people  to  the  urban  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

Second,  create  new  Incentives  to  work 
by  permitting  retention  of  a  larger  por- 
tion of  outside  earnings.  The  supple- 
mental family  allowance  would  be  re- 


duced by  only  50  cents  for  every  dollar 
earned  by  welfare  recipients.  This  would 
mean  that  every  able-bodied  American 
would  participate  In  some  form  of  em- 
ployment and  earn  at  least  part  of  his 
needs. 

Third,  eliminate  the  burden  on  State 
and  local  government  by  financing  as- 
sistance costs  entirely  with  Federal 
funds.  In  Illinois  alone,  this  would  mean 
the  State  could  divert  $1.4  bilUon  in  each 
blennium  to  other  uses  or  to  tax  cuts. 

This  threefold  approach  is  designed  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos.  By  setting  up 
a  imiform  series  of  standards  on  the 
btisis  of  need,  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  remove 
the  basic  inequalities  in  public  assistance 
programs. 

As  Farris  Bryant,  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  recently  stated : 

The  problem  of  welfare  Is  no  longer  a  local 
one,  but  one  that  has  national  dimensions. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  now 
contributes  about  50  percent  of  the 
money  going  into  assistance  funds — as 
contrasted  to  slightly  over  40  percent  in 
the  early  years  of  the  program — it  has 
not  assumed  resppnsibllity  for  assuring 
that  the  program  is  a  workable  or  just 
one. 

Chairman  Bryant  further  said: 
In  recommending  Federal  assumption  of  all 
public  assistance  costs,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion recognizes  a  fiscal  fact  of  life — the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  Its  superior  fiscal  ca- 
pacity Is  far  better  able  than  hard-pressed 
States  and  local  governments  to  deal  with 
this  pressing  domestic  problem. 

I  would  like  to  add  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
there  is  not  a  State  in  this  Union  that 
today  is  not  faced  almost  with  bank- 
ruptcy simply  because  of  the  rising  costs 
of  public  assistance  programs  in  that 
State.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Gover- 
nor in  America  who  is  not  spending 
sleepless  nights  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  meet  this  great  problem. 

The  cost  of  local  government  is  one  of 
the  problems  that  Americans  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  Is  becoming  an  almost  in- 
surmountable expense.  Chairman  Bryant 
makes  an  excellent  suggestion  in  urging 
the  Federal  Government  to\take  over  this 
responsibility. 

Only  about  one-third  of  those  individ- 
uals defined  as  poor  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration's  poverty  index 
are  now  receiving  welfare.  A  national 
welfare  standard  which  would  increase 
the  payments  in  a  number  of  States 
would  extend  welfare  assistance  to  more 
of  the  poor"  and  by  providing  incentives 
for  the  able-bodied  to  find  and  retain 
full-  or  part-time  employment,  we  will 
provide  the  opportunity  for  needy  recip- 
ients to  pull  themselves  above  the  poverty 
level. 

Basically,  the  States  have  great  auton- 
omy In  setting  income  standards  and  re- 
source levels  under  each  type  of  public 
assistance  program.  At  the  present  time, 
selection  of  the  Income  standard  actually 
expressed  in  dollars  for  each  type  and 
size  of  family,  has  two  important  effects 
on  an  Individual  State's  program: 

F^rst,  It  largely  determines  the  number 
of  people  who  are  potentially  eligible  for 
assistance,  since  all  of  those  whose  In- 
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comes  are  belop  that  standard  are  the- 
oretically to  r^lve  payments  to  bring 
their  work  up  to  standard. 

Second,  the  level  of  the  standard 
clearly  determines  the  amount  of  the  as- 
sistance pa3mients. 

The  Nlzon  administration  task  force 
recently  recommended  a  national  mini- 
mum standard  of  payment  for  the  Na- 
tions 8.5  millioh  welfare  recipients.  For- 
mer Secretary  ^f  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Wilbur  Cohen,  advocated  both 
uniform  PederAl  standards  and  Federal 
assumption  of  a  larger  financial  load. 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
echoed  these  sentiments  at  the  Republi- 
can Governors'  meeting  in  December  and 
repeated  his  support  before  the  Nixon 
administration  >  Urban  Affairs  Coimcll. 
Gov.  Richard  Qgilvie  of  Illinois  also  has 
asked  the  Federal  Government  to  assiime 
a  larger  share.  ' 

The  current  3ecretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation* and  Welfare,  Robert  H.  Pinch,  in- 
drcate*-tfi  his  first  press  conference  that 
national  welfare  standards  were  to  have 
high  administraitlon  priority. 

The  necessity  I  for  national  standards  Is 
borne  out  when]  we  encounter  the  varia- 
tion of  one  Static  paying  $40  to  a  family 
th,  and  another  State 
hat  same  family  of  foiur 


of  four  per  mi 
paying  $280  to 
per  month. 

It  is  well  to  Consider  a  few  pertinent 
statistics  In  discussing  our  present  wel- 
fare system.  Of  the  more  than  8  million 
individuals  receiving  some  form  of  pub- 
lic assistance  each  month  2.8  million  are 
over  65,  blind,  of  otherwise  severely  han- 
dicapped; 3.9  million  are  children  in  the 
aid  for  dependent  children  program 
whose  parents  do  not  or  cannot  provide 
financial  suppor^;  1.3  million  are  the  par- 
ents of  children  on  AFDC.  Of  these,  more 
than  1  million  are  mothers  and  less  than 
200,000  are  fathers.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  fathers  are  ijicapacitated. 

In  addition  to]  the  AFDC  program,  al- 
most all  States  nave  a  program  of  gen- 
eral assistance  to  provide  minimum  pay- 
ments based  lariely  or  entirely  on  need. 
No  Federal  funps,  however,  have  ever 
been  available  for  the  millions  of  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  men  or  women 
in  the  United  Stites  who  are  in  need  but 
are  neither  age^,  severely  handicapped 
or  parents  of  minor  children. 

In  1966  it  was  jestimated  that  this  res- 
ervoir of  human  ibeings  who  are  poor  but 
unassisted  amouhted  to  21.7  million  per- 
sons with  incomes  below  the  poverty  lev- 
el of  $3,445  for  $  family  of  four,  as  de- 
termined by  the  [social  Security  Admin- 
istration. Only  ofie-third  of  these  people 
received  assistai>ce  from  major  public 
welfare  programs. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  1  sted  some  of  the  most 
troublesome  statitory  requirements  and 
administrative  practices  in  our  welfare 
system  that  preclude  its  effectiveness. 
They  are: 

First,  in  most  £  tates  benefits  are  avail- 
able only  when  4  parent  is  absent  from 
the  home.  Thus,  in  these  States  an  un- 
employed father  ♦'hose  family  needs  pub- 
lic assistance  in  |  order  to  survive,  must 
either  abandon  ijiis  family  or  see  them 
go  hungry.  This  feo-called  "man-in-the- 
house"  rule  was  intended  to  prevent  pay- 
ments to  childreii  who  have  an  alterna- 
tive potential  source  of  support.  In  fact. 


the  rule  seems  to  have  fostered  the 
breakup  of  homes  and  perpetuated  re- 
liance on  public  welfare. 

Second,  until  recently  all  amounts 
earned  by  adult  welfare  recipients  on 
outside  jobs,  except  for  small  allowances 
for  expenses,  were  deducted  directly 
from  welfare  payments  they  would 
othewlse  have  received.  This  practice  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  away  from  many 
recipients  the  incentive  to  seek  part- 
time  or  full-time  employment. 

Many  of  the  hard  core  luiemployed, 
because  of  serious  educational  limita- 
tions or  perhaps  because  of  physical  lim- 
itations are  only  capable  of  earning  min- 
imum amounts  of  money.  Some  of  these 
people  can  never  rise  beyond  the  mini- 
mum wage  standard.  In  many  States 
people  receive  more  from  public  assist- 
ance than  they  can  earn  in  private  em- 
ployment. Consequently,  many  of  these 
people  even  if  they  do  go  to  work  find 
that  they  cannot  work  simply  because 
the  welfare  check  itself  would  be  greater 
than  their  own  earning  capacity  would 
indicate. 

Third,  in  most  States,  there  is  a  resi- 
dency requirement,  generally  averaging 
about  1  year,  before  a  person  is  eligible 
to  receive  welfare.  These  regulations  ap- 
pear to  have  had  little  impact  on  migra- 
tion and  have  frequently  served  to  pre- 
vent those  in  greatest  need  from  receiv- 
ing assistance. 

Title  n  of  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  provides  for  supplemental 
family  allowances. 

A  basic  component  in  recovering  the 
wasted  human  resources  that  have  char- 
acterized our  system  of  welfare  up  to 
the  present  would  be  to  provide  eco- 
nomic Incentives — cash,  if  you  will — for 
those  who  will  seek  part-time  or  full- 
time  employment.  My  bill  provides  $50 
per  month  for  the  head  of  families  and 
$40  per  month  for  each  dependent. 

If  a  recipient  locates  a  job  that  per- 
mits him  to  earn  more  than  the  maxi- 
mum provided  in  this  bill,  he  would  be 
permitted  to  keep  his  salary,  as  well  as 
up  to  50  percent  of  his  welfare  allotment 
imtil  he  has  earned  his  way  out  of  the 
poverty  cycle  and  is  able  to  support  him- 
self and  his  family  without  assistance, 
based  on  their  minimum  needs. 

Thus,  a  family  of  six.  the  husband, 
wife  and  foiu-  children,  would  be  entitled 
to  $50  a  month  for  the  father  and  $40 
a  month  for  each  of  the  five  dependents. 
This  would  mean  that  this  family  would 
be  entitled  to  $250  a  month  in  public  as- 
sistance. 

If  the  breadwinner  went  out  and  got  a 
job  paying  the  minimum  wage  of  $64  a 
week  and  earned  $256  a  month  through 
his  own  resources  by  going  to  work,  he 
would  keep  the  $256  and  we  would  then 
deduct  one-half  of  the  $256 — or  $128 — 
from  the  $250  of  the  public  aid  to  which 
he  is  entitled,  and  so  we  would  then  pay 
that  family  the  remaining  $128  so  that 
that  famUy  would  be  receiving  S384  a 
month — $256  from  his  own  earnings  and 
$128  from  the  supplemental  family  al- 
lowance. This  would  bring  this  family 
out  of  the  poverty  cycle.  As  this  family 
earned  more  and  more  money  from  Its 
own  resources,  the  Federal  assistance 
would  be  diminished  by  50  percent  of  the 
amount,  imtil  the  family  reached  the 
pjoint  where,  if  the  breadwinner  earned 


$500  a  month  for  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  himself,  he  would  then  not  become 
eligible  for  any  further  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

In  this  way.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
we  can  have  an  incentive  program  which 
will  be  an  incentive  for  people  to  actively 
seek  and  retain  jobs.  Our  advantage 
would  be  that  instead  of  paying  that 
family  $250  a  month  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  we  would  be  reducing  that 
amount  by  $128.  which  is  half  of  what 
this  man  earned  through  his  own 
resources. 

I  believe  that  unless  we  find  some  way 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  public  welfare-^ 
and,  in  my  Judgment,  this  is  one  way  to 
do  it — we  are  going  to  see  the  American 
taxpayer  look  with  greater  and  greater 
concern  at  the  humane  stnicture  and 
basic  ethics  of  this  country  of  helping  its 
more  needy.  For  that  reason  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  supplemental  family  allow- 
ance is  one  way  to  encourage  people  to 
earn  their  way  out  of  poverty. 

My  hope  is  that  if  this  legislation  Is 
adopted,  we  will  see  the  day  when  every 
able-bodied  American  Is  going  to  con- 
tribute something  to  his  existence.  I 
think  the  American  taxpayer  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  today  some 
able-bodied  people  are  not  doing  any- 
thing. The  original  welfare  program  was 
passed  in  the  middle  1930's  when  we  had 
14  milhon  people  unemployed.  The  whole 
purpose  of  welfare  then  was  to  help 
people  feed  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  clothe  themselves  because  we 
had  the  most  horrible  depression  ever  to 
hit  this  country,  but  that  is  not  the  situ- 
ation today. 

Today  we  have  labor  shortages.  Today 
we  have  industry  looking  for  people.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  Sunday  want 
ads  and  you  will  see  hundreds  of  Jobs 
being  advertised.  Many  of  these  people 
could  fit  into  those  jobs  either  on  a  full- 
time  or  on  a  part-time  basis  if  we  did 
provide  some  incentive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  recognize  that 
when  we  talk  about  the  hard-core  im- 
employed,  when  we  talk  about  the  mi- 
grant who  leaves  the  cotton  fields  of 
Georgia  and  migrates  to  the  industrial 
centers  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
or  New  York,  or  when  we  talk  about  the 
white  Appalachians  who  leave  the  foot- 
hills of  Appalachia  and  move  into  urban 
communities,  those  persons  most  prob- 
ably are  incapable  of  holding  down  any 
meaningful  jobs.  They  are  incapable  of 
making  enough  money  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  their  families  simply  because 
they  do  not  have  the  ability  or  the  prep- 
aration. 

Under  this  supplemental  family  allow- 
ance plan  we  will  continue  to  help  such 
a  person  so  long  as  he  needs  that  help. 
But  w%  want  him  to  help  himself  first. 
I  think  the  American  people  would  be 
willing  to  support  a  program  of  public 
assistance  where  each  recipient  would  in- 
deed help  himself  through  his  own  initia- 
tive and  through  his  own  resources. 

Ben  W.  Heineman,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Income  Main- 
tenance Programs,  testified  before  the 
Senate  earlier  this  week  and  he  said  that 
the  main  problem  facing  the  poor  people 
is  not  a  failure  of  food  programs  but  a 
lack  of  money.  Mr.  Heineman  empha- 
sized his  belief  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  should  provide  cash  allowances  to 
bring  a  family's  income  up  to  a  certata 
minimum  level. 

Last  August  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  began  sending  checks  to  200 
families  in  Trenton.  N.J.,  with  no  strings 
attached  except  the  requirement  that 
once  a  month  they  report  their  full  in- 
come. Soon  this  experiment  will  be  ex- 
panded to  include  1,000  families  in  New 
Jersey's  six  largest  cities.  In  all.  seven 
plans  will  be  tried  with  two  key  varia- 
bles: the  percentage  of  the  gap  between 
family  income  suid  poverty  level  income 
that  is  guaranteed,  and  the  percentage  in 
the  amount  of  support  as  family  income 
rises.  The. families  will  continue  to  receive 
their  checks  even  if  they  leave  New 
Jersey. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  supplemental  family  allow- 
ances would  amount  to  approximately  $4 
billion  annually  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent welfare  cost.  In  other  words,  what  we 
would  be  doing  is  relieving  the  local  gov- 
ernments of  some  $4  billion  they  are  now 
spending  in  the  programs.  The  entire 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for  as- 
suming full  financial  responsibility  for 
public  assistance  programs,  including  the 
supplemental  family  allowance,  would  be 
about  $10  billion  annually.  This  is  the 
cost  to  the  Government.  This  is  not  nec- 
essarily additional  money.  This  is  money 
that  is  now  being  spent  by  the  States. 

What  we  would  be  in  effect  doing  is 
transferring  the  burden  from  the  State 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  stress  the  point  that  supple- 
mental family  allowances  are  neither 
radical  nor  Utopian.  Similar  methods  of 
equitable  and  humane  welfare  assistsuice 
are  provided  today  by  Prance  and  Can- 
ada and  numerous  other  nations. 

I  might  also  add  that  these  forthright 
programs  provide  a  generous  measure  of 
dignity  to  the  entire  public  assistance 
process. 

Nvunerous  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House  and  Senate  in  this  session  and 
in  the  previous  sessions  that  have  been 
designed  to  make  our  own  welfare  system 
more  effective.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  countless  reports  and  studies  pointing 
toward  the  self-perpetuating  despair 
and  enervation  resulting  from  the  pres- 
ent system. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supplemental  Family 
Allowance  Act,  hopefully  will  effectively 
end  the  cycle  of  poverty.  By  establishing 
uniform  national  welfare  standards,  by 
providing  cash  incentives  to  people  to  use 
their  talents  and  initiative  to  earn  their 
way  out  of  poverty,  by  removing  the  in- 
equities and  burdens  of  State  and  local 
governments,  and  by  requiring  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  entire  cost  of  public  assistance, 
we  will  once  again  be  able  to  draw  upon 
the  human  resources  of  this  Nation  which 
have  been  neglected  as  irredeemable  for 
far  too  long.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  bill  carefully  and  to  give  it  their  full 
support. 

In  conscience  America  cannot  afford 
the  caprices  of  today's  public  assistance 
programs.  This  bill  provides  a  compre- 
hensive and  I  believe  an  effective  altern- 
ative to  our  present  confused  and 
inefficient  system. 


There  are  those  who  might  argue  that 
a  person  in  Appalachia  does  not  need 
the  same  amount  of  money  to  feed  a 
family  of  four,  or  five,  or  six,  that  a  per- 
son in  Chicago  does.  I  do  not  share  that 
viey:  I  believe  that  if  there  is  poverty  in 
Appalachia  it  is  only  because  of  the  in- 
sufficient standards  of  assistance,  if  we 
have  national  standards  and  if  we  can 
raise  the  standards  of  living  in  Appa- 
lachia, we  will  bring  that  great  region 
of  America  Into  the  mainstream  of  the 
American  economy. 

I  believe  a  careful  study  of  this  act 
will  show  it  is  designed  to  help  Ameri- 
cans fight  their  way  out  of  poverty  with 
their  own  ability,  with  their  own  re- 
sources, and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
win  actually  be  able  to  save  large  sums 
of  money.  Many  of  the  poverty  programs 
we  now  have,  which  are  being  criticized 
from  all  sides,  might  very  well  be  elim- 
inated if  we  establish  a  program  such 
as  I  h»ve  outlined,  and  if  we  would 
strengthen  the  manpower  programs  In 
the  Labor  Department  to  help  educate 
and  train  these  hard-core  imemployed 
and  prepare  them  for  gainful  employ- 
ment. Working  In  this  direction  it  Is  my 
judgment  we  can  help  people  get  off 
relief  In  this  country. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  know  of 
no  greater  waste  of  human  resources 
than  having  a  family  on  the  public  dole. 
It  is  a  waste  to  the  family  because  It 
destroys  Its  dignity.  It  is  a  waste  to  our 
economy.  This  Nation  Is  going  to  be  a 
trillion  dollar  economy  early  in  1970. 
1971,  and  1972.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
labor  force  of  100  million  people  to  sus- 
tain this  economy,  so  this  Nation  can  no 
longer  afford  an  unemployed  American. 

We  need  these  people  in  the  main- 
stream of  this  economy.  We  need  them 
in  the  labor  force.  The  way  to  bring  them 
into  the  labor  force  is  through  the  In- 
centive plan  I  have  outlined  to  my  col- 
leagues today. 


NATO  TASK   FORCE   REVIEW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiJore  (Mr.  As- 
piNALL).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
FiNDLEY)   is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  selection  by  President 
Nixon  of  Mr.  Robert  F.  Ellsworth  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  NATO,  coinciding  as  It 
does  with  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  makes  timely  a 
review  of  the  work  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican task  force  dealing  with  NATO  and 
the  Atlantic  community  during  the  88th. 
89th,  and  90th  Congresses. 

The  work  of  this  group,  which  most 
recently  was  Identified  as  the  House  Re- 
publican task  force  on  Western  alliances, 
becomes  especially  significant,  because 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  as  a  Representative  from 
Kansas,  helped  to  organize  it  early  In 
1963  and  took  an  active  role  In  Its  work 
until  he  left  the  Congress  at  the  end  of 
1967. 

In  the  spring  of  1965  Representative 
Albert  H.  Quie  and  I  discussed  the  Idea 
of  a  task  force  to  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  state  of  imlty  that  prevailed  within 


that  organization.  Furthermore,  the  task 
force  was  to  have  the  responsibility  for 
making  recommendations  whereby  the 
alliance  could  be  strengthened  and  made 
more  effective. 

Representative  Quie  was  receptive  to 
the  idea.  Disturbed  by  the  decay  of 
NATO,  he  had  spoken  of  the  gradual 
disintegration  of  the  alliance  in  his  own 
Minnesota  First  District,  and  on  college 
campuses. 

The  plan  was  discussed  with  Repre- 
sentative Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan,  and 
Mrs.  Prances  P.  Bolton,  both  of  whom 
strongly  endorsed  the  plan.  Representa- 
tive John  J.  Rhodes,  of  Arizona,  chair- 
man, special  projects  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Republican  policy  committee 
gave  It  his  approval. 

On  August  5,  1963,  the  House  Republi- 
can project  on  NATO  unity  which  was 
later  changed  to  the  task  force  on  NATO 
unity,  was  formed  with  12  members, 
three  of  whom  were  also  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Rep- 
resentative Albert  H.  Quie  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  and  serving  with  him  were 
Representatives  E.  Ross  Adair  of  Indi- 
ana; John  F.  Baldwin,  Jr.  of  California; 
William  S.  Broomfield  of  Michigan; 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  Missouri;  Robert  F. 
Ellsworth  of  Kansasl  Paul  Findley  of 
Illinois;  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan; 
Charles  E.  Goodell  of  New  York;  Hast- 
ings Keith  of  Massachusetts:  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton  of  Maryland,  and  Alexan- 
der PiRNiE  of  New  York. 

For  many  weeks  the  task  force  held 
meetings  with  experts  in  the  various 
fields  that  touched  NATO:  Adm.  Arlelgh 
Burke,  U.S.  Navy  retired,  former  chief 
of  naval  operations  and  Gen.  Lauris  Nor- 
stad,  U.S.  Air  Force  retired,  former 
NATO  commander,  who  discussed  both 
military  and  political  problems  In  NATO. 
Officials  of  the  Embassy  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic  provided  the  task  force 
Insight  into  the  thinking  of  a  NATO 
partner.  Former  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter,  late  chief  trade  nego- 
tiator of  the  administration  and  the 
Honorable  Gabriel  Hauge.  former  chief 
economic  adviser  to  President  Eisen- 
hower, discussed  at  great  length  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  problems  facing  the  al- 
liance. Clarence  Strelt,  distinguished 
editor  of  Freedom  and  Union,  discussed 
the  Atlantic  union  proposal  as  it  applied 
to  NATO.  These  experts  all  prefaced 
their  discussions  with  the  task  force  by 
stating  that  the  alliance  was  in  a  dan- 
gerous state  of  disarray. 

From  these  briefings  there  emerged 
two  basic  problems  Into  which  the  task 
force  must  delve : 

First.  The  basic  causes  of  NATO  dis- 
array. 

Second.  Methods  by  which  the  disunity 
or  disarray  might  be  overcome. 

Creation  of  the  task  force  came  at  a 
period  of  contradictory  events  that  were 
highly  disturbing  to  the  14-year-old 
NATO. 

President  Kennedy  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  on  January  15,  1963,  de- 
clared that  In  his  meeting  with  British 
Prime  Minister  Harold  MacmlUan  at 
Nassau  In  December  recognized  that 
NATO  was  an  "alliance  of  proud  and 
sovereign  nations,  and  works  best  when 
we  do  not  forget  it." 

Five  months  later,  on  June  25.  1963. 
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while  visiting  Europe,  President  Kennedy 
reaffirmed  Americas  guarantee  to  de- 
fend Europe  aod  the  principle  of  part- 
nership. 

But  his  wor^s  were  contnuUcted  by 
U.S.  policy.  In  11963  with  no  prior  discus- 
sion In  NATO  councils,  the  United  States 
and  British  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
appealed  to  ^T.  Khrushchev  for  an 
agreement  on  a!  test  ban  treaty.  In  April 
1963.  again  with  no  prior  discussion  in 
NATO  councils,  the  United  States  and 
Russia  agreed  t<i  establishment  of  a  "hot 
line"  between  Washington  and  Moscow. 

HC5T   UN«  SROTnjD   NOT  BTPA88   NATO   AU.IXS 

On  August  24  the  House  project  com- 
mittee on  NATO  unity  sent  a  letter  to 
President  Kennedy  urging  that  the  hot 
line  agreed  upan  by  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  representatives  at  the  Geneva 
Disarmament  Conference  earlier  this 
year— 1963 — sho(uld  not  bypass  our  NATO 
pcurtners  completely.  It  was  signed  by 
Albert  H.  Qmx.  chairman,  and  all  other 
cwnmitMe  members. 

The  letter  sai^  in  part : 

The  "hot  line"  ttypaeaes  our  NATO  partners 
completely  .  .  ^e  give  the  appearance  of 
treating  our  NATt)  partners  as  Irresponsible 
children  .  .  .  andfmore  Interested  In  estab- 
lishing a  private  |lne  with  oxir  enemlea  than 
with  our  friends,  j 

If  the  Soviets  should  push  the  nuclear 
button.  It  will  be  I  far  more  Important  for  via 
to  have  Instant  '•  communication  with  our 
NATO  partners  . '  .  .  than  with  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, CO  whom  i  words  are  but  weapons  In 
the  cold  war  to  b*  employed  bury  us. 

The  fate  of  the  entire  free  world  may  hang 
on  the  messages  Exchanged  over  the  Wash- 
ington-Moscow "h|»t  line"  but  our  free-world 
partners  apparentiy  are  to  be  left  outside — 
to  wonder,  worry  $nd  wait.  Let's  let  them  lis- 
ten in.  and  at  thf  same  time  create  a  com- 
munications sy8t«n  useful   to  NATO  .   .  . 

We  strongly  urjle: 

A  NATO  "hot  June"  In  addition  to  the 
Washlngton-Moec^w  "hot  line".  It  would  con- 
nect all  NATO  capitals  so  they  could  In- 
stantly communliate  with  each  other.  It 
would  also  have  k  "listening  device"  which 
could  automatlcaiy  relay  to  NATO  capitals 
all  meeeages  carrlad  over  the  separate  Wash- 
ington-Moscow "not  line"  .  .  .  This  action 
would  strengthen  the  NATO  partnership. 

The  reply  to  ithis  suggestion  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  not  entirely  re- 
sponsive to  the  proposal  and  made  no 
change  in  committee  attitude. 

WSXAT    DEAL 

On  October  4  1963.  6  days  prior  to 
President  Kennedy's  announcement  to 
Congress  of  the  pending  unilateral 
wheat  deal  with] Communist  Russia,  the 
GOP  task  force  on  NATO  unity  urged 
President  Kennedy  to  immediately  call 
for  a  top-level  ^ATO  conference  to  dis- 
cuss ways  and  njieans  of  achieving  eco- 
nomic solidarity  within  the  NATO 
alliance.  j 

The  12  Congrgssmen  released  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  recent  CanMl  an -Russian  wheat  deal 
and  a  possible  U.sf  Russian  wheat  deal  point 
up  the  need  for  greater  NATO  unity.  Both 
deals  developed  o4  a  bilateral  basis  and  ap- 
parently without  due  regard  for  their  broad 
implications  on  frpK  world  security. 

The  Communists  use  trade  as  a  weapon 
In  the  cold  war.  .  L  .  They  use  trade  to  "di- 
vide and  conquer,"  create  dlssentlon  among 
the  free  nations,  make  Individual  nations 
dependent  and  therefore  vulnerable,  as  well 
as  to  ail  their  ow^  strategic  shortages. 


We  urge  that  the  authority  of  NATO  be 
increased  so  that  It  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  authority  to  strengthen  and 
develop  free  competitive  practices  In  world 
commerce  and  to  resist  any  monopoUstlc 
state-dominated  trade  warfare  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

NATO  Is  united  In  moral  purpose.  It  must 
also   be   united   In   economic   purix>se. 

Article  II  of  the  original  NATO  treaty 
states  that  the  NATO  countries  will  "seek  to 
eliminate  conflict  In  their  international  eco- 
nomic policies  and  will  encourage  economic 
collaboration  between  any  and  all  of  them." 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson 
was  the  author  of  this  Important  provision. 

We  urge  the  President  to  issue  a  call  for 
an  Immediate  top-level  NATO  conference  to 
give  consideration  to  this  proposal. 

KNKBGT  or  TASK  FOHCE  PRAISED 

In  obtaining  advice  from  experts  on 
all  phases  connected  with  NATO.  10  of 
the  12  members  of  the  House  GOP  task 
force  on  NATO  unity  plus  Representa- 
tive Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Michi- 
gan, member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  held  a  2-hour  secret 
luncheon-conferencs  with  General  El- 
senhower on  November  15  at  Gettysburg. 

Some  weeks  after  the  meeting  with 
General  Elsenhower,  Clarence  Streit, 
editor  of  Freedom  and  Union.  Impressed 
with  the  diligence  of  the  GOP  task  force 
on  NATO  unity,  wrote: 

House  Republicans  who  recently  seized  the 
leadership  in  Washington  for  stronger  At- 
lantic unification  are  energetically  pushing 
forward  with  evidence  of  growing  support  in 
their  party.  When  established  in  September, 
some  thought  that  this  group,  then  entitled 
the  "House  Republican  Project  Conunlttee 
on  NATO  Unity"  had  the  pious  blessing 
rather  than  the  active  backing  of  the  House 
Republican  Policy  Committee. 

I  find  the  creation  of  this  Task  Force  and 
the  energy  it  Is  showing  especially  signifi- 
cant for  two  reasons:  This  Initiative  comes 
from  Midwest  Republicans,  notably  its 
chairman.  Albert  Qule  of  Minnesota.  Gerald 
Pord  of  Michigan.  Paul  Pindley  of  Ullnols 
and  Robert  Ellsworth  of  Kansas. 

SHARE   NUCL£AR  KNOW-HOW   WITH   NATO   ALLIES 

In  a  speech  in  the  House  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  1963. 1  warned: 

Secretary  McNamara  apparently  Is  suffer- 
ing from  the  dangerous  delusion  that  the 
present  NATO  structure  Is  strong  and  dur- 
able .  .  .  The  fact  is  NATO  Is  built  on  sand, 
and  the  sand  shifts  with  each  wind  that 
blows.  The  free-world  alliance  is  today  weaker 
than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II. 

Bdr.  McNamara  would  be  wise  to  concen- 
trate on  building  solid  unity  in  NATO  In- 
stead of  emphasizing  a  detente  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Mr.  McNamara's  appraisal  of  the  relative 
strength  of  NATO  and  Russia  is  grossly  mis- 
leading. NATO  today  is  a  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing paper  alliance.  Its  military  might  is  im- 
pressive only  when  the  parts  are  added  to- 
gether, as  they  were  by  Mr.  McNamara. 

But  the  parts  are  not  truly  unified.  They 
are  unified  only  on  paper,  and  in  a  showdown 
each  member  of  NATO — ourselves  Included — 
will  follow  the  course  of  action  which  at  the 
moment  seems  to  be  most  expedient  .  .  . 

In  nuclear  power,  we  cling  to  the  ridiculous 
policy  of  secrecy  in  dealing  with  our  NATO 
allies.  We  deny  to  the  nations  to  whom  we 
must  look  If  a  showdown  comes  the  know- 
how  and  weapons  which  we  know  the  enemy 
already  p>ossesse8. 

As  a  minimal  first-step  toward  strengthen- 
ing NATO,  we  should  abandon  without  fur- 
ther delay  the  obsolete  policy  and  share 
weapons  and  knowhow  with  our  allies  ...  we 
should  provide  them  with  tactical  nuclear 
weapons .  .  . 

NATO  nuclear  power  Is  actually  U.S.  nu- 


clear power  and  our  nonnuclear  friends  in 
NATO  know  it  .  .  .  Under  present  circum- 
stances, they  may  properly  wonder  If  we  ac- 
tually would  defend  their  cities  with  our 
nuclear  power.  After  all,  they  can  point  with 
alarm  and  concern  to  our  weak  follow- 
through  in  Cuba  and  Berlin,  our  withdrawal 
of  missiles  from  Italy  and  Turkey,  and  our 
avid  promotion  of  a  nuclear  test-ban  agree- 
ment VTltb  Russia  .  .  . 

They  are  at  the  mercy  of  our  own  uncer- 
tain national  policy  and  to  a  lesser  degree, 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  theirs. 

A  report  in  November  1963  advocated 
that  the  United  States  make  available  to 
NATO  member  nations  "smaller  tacti- 
cal— or  so-called  battlefield — nuclear 
weapons  to  be  kept  within  their  care, 
custody,  and  control."  The  report  con- 
tinued : 

Such  weapons  "have  a  strategic  value  of  a 
magnitude  which  would  indicate  that  they 
should  be  thought  of  In  terms  of  conven- 
tional weaponry  and  not  as  weapons  of  re- 
taliation for  massive  nuclear  attack"  .  .  . 
(and)  would  go  a  long  way  towards  strength- 
ening the  Alliance  .  .  .  (which  would  be)  of 
prime  Importance  in  view  of  the  considered 
withdrawal  of  substantial  numbers  of  U.S 
troops  now  stationed  in  Europe. 

Other  conclusions  in  the  report  were: 

The  Alliance  has  been  weakened  by  a  "near 
crusade  to  alleviate  tensions  which  exist  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviets"  now  being 
carried  on  unilaterally  by  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  United  States  attitudes  toward  our 
Allies  is  one  which  would  treat  our  NATO 
partners  as  "minions  who  should  do  our 
bidding  without  question"  Instead  as  as 
equal  partners. 

Trade  disagreements  between  NATO  part- 
ners tend  to  weaken  the  military  alliance. 

The  report  also  called  for  patient  nego- 
tiations of  such  issues  by  a  special  group 
set  up  within  NATO  for  that  purpose. 

The  second  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress followed  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  with  elevation  of 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  the 
Presidency. 

The  second  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress also  saw  an  additional  member 
added  to  the  NATO  task  force,  Charles 
E.  Chamberlain,  who  made  the  fourth 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  join. 

The  task  force  met  on  February  26, 
1964,  with  William  P.  Bundy,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs  for  a  briefing.  Following 
a  few  introductory  remarks,  by  the  Sec- 
retary, he  was  questioned  by  members 
of  the  task  force. 

The  NATO  Foreign  Minister's  Geneva 
meeting  May  14-16.  1964.  was  the  most 
troubled  session  so  far.  Policy  rifts  be- 
tween the  NATO  member-nations  had 
occurred  especially  the  question  of  trade 
with  Communist  nations,  and  the  civil 
war  in  Cyprus. 

On  the  home  front,  a  plea  by  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  NATO 
unity  for  greater  stress  on  economic  and 
political  aspects  of  the  Atlantic  alliance 
by  the  Johnson  administration  had 
proved  fruitless. 

A  letter  to  President  Johnson  on  May 
15  reiterating  the  plea  for  a  "blue  rib- 
bon panel"  and  pledging  bipartisan  sup- 
port was  signed  by  Chairman  Albert 
QuiE  and  the  other  13  members  of  the 
task  force.  Here  are  some  excerpts  from 
the  letter. 
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We  strongly  commend  your  efforts  of  re- 
cent date  to  unify  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  policy  in  reg:ard  to  Cuba  and 
South  Viet  Nam.  and  deeply  regret  they  have 
not  been  more  fruitful. 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  for  an  im- 
mediate and  thorough  study  of  the  NATO 
structure  Iteelf  ...  (to  make)  NATO  more 
durable  and  effective  In  serving  the  many 
common  Interests  of  the  North  Atlantic 
community — economically  and  politically,  as 
well  as  militarily. 

The  task  is  urgent  and  vital.  It  calls  for 
the  very  best  talent  the  United  States  and 
other  NATO  nations  can  offer.  We  therefore 
urge  that  you  Invite  former  Presidents 
Dwlght  B.  Elsenhower  and  Harry  S.  Truman 
to  head  a  blue-ribbon  delegation  of  Xl.B. 
citizens  to  meet  with  similar  groups  from 
other  NATO  nations  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
mulating and  proposing  for  ratification  im- 
provements in  the  structure  of  NATO. 

Our  committee  consists  entirely  of  Repub- 
licans, but  we  view  this  as  a  responsibility 
and  opportunity  which  calls  for  full  bi-parti- 
sanship. We  therefore  offer  our  fullest  coop- 
eration and  would  like  to  meet  with  you  at 
your  convenience. 

Early  in  June  the  task  force  met  with 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  Mr.  Rusk  sug- 
gested the  task  force  leave  the  invitation 
for  a  convention  in  the  hands  of  a  pri- 
vate organization  such  as  the  Atlantic 
Coimcll  rather  than  have  the  President 
initiate  it. 

The  Republican  platform  committee 
was  meeting  in  San  Francisco  prior  to 
the  national  convention.  A  statement  of 
criticism  and  recommendations  by  the 
NATO  task  force  for  consideration  by  the 
platform  conunlttee  was  forwarded: 

NATO  is  in  dangerous  array,  largely  due  to 
faltering  Inept  leadership  by  the  Democratic 
Administration.  During  the  administration 
of  a  Republican  President,  Dwight  D.  Easen- 
hower.  NATO  was  powerful  and  promising. 
Now  it  is  on  the  ropes:  exactly  where  Krush- 
chev wants  It  to  be. 

Structural  changes  are  .  .  .  needed  to  make 
it  more  durable  and  effective  in  serving  the 
many  common  interests  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic community — economically  and  politically, 
as  well  as  militarily. 

The  U.S.  should  take  the  initiative  In  call- 
ing a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 
lating and  proposing  for  ratification  im- 
provements in  the  structure  of  NATO. 

An  early  highlight  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress for  the  House  Republican  task  force 
on  NATO  imlty  was  a  private  conference 
with  former  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  on  March  8,  1965.  Those  attending 
the  morning  session  were  E.  Ross  Adair, 
of  Indiana;  Charles  E.  Goodell,  of  New 
York;  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri; 
James  C.  Cleveland,  of  New  Hampshire; 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan; 
Robert  F.  Ellsworth,  of  Kansas,  and  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  quoted  as  describing 
"the  decline  of  NATO"  as  the  Johnson 
administration's  "worst  foreign  policy 
failure."  To  illustrate  the  decline  of  U.S. 
leadership  in  the  free-world  alliance,  Mr. 
Nixon  declared  that  French  President 
De  Gaulle,  whom  he  described  as  "the 
only  strong  leader  in  free  Europe  today" 
is  "not  on  our  side." 

The  House  Republican  task  force  on 
NATO  unity  in  its  20-month  span  under 
Flepresentatlve  Albert  H.  Quie  hsui  won 
its  laurels.  At  the  reorganization  on 
March  22.  1965.  Representative  Charles 
E.  GooDELL,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  planning  and  research,  an- 
nounced that  task  fores  responsibilities 


would  be  expanded  to  include  long-range 
Republican  examination  of  Atlantic  com- 
munity  problems.   Said   Representative 

GOODELL : 

They  have  demonstrated  their  awareness 
of  the  impact  affairs  in  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity can  have  both  throughout  the  world 
and  here  at  home.  They  have  exceptional 
capability  to  evaluate  the  problems  and^  to 
come  up  with  solid  Republican  proposals  to 
meet  those  problems. 

Resignation  of  his  ttisk  force  chair- 
manship also  was  announced  by  Repre- 
sentative Albert  H.  Quie.  In  moving  over 
as  chairman  of  the  newly  organized  Re- 
publican task  force  on  education  which 
he  had  proposed,  Representative  Quie 
stated  he  thought  it  better  to  bring  in 
new  committee  leadership  with  each 
Congress  thereby  bringing  out  greater 
involvement  of  membership. 

Appointment  of  myself  as  chairman 
of  the  12-member  task  force  was  an- 
nounced with  the  following  members:  E. 
Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana;  John  F.  Bald- 
win, Jr.,  of  California;  Charles  E.  Cham- 
berlain, of  Michigan;  James  C.  Cleve- 
land, of  New  Hampshire;  Robert  F. 
Ellsworth,  of  Kansas;  Hasting.  Keith. 
of  Massachusetts;  James  D.  Martin,  of 
AlalMuna;  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  of  Mary- 
land; Alexander  Pirnie,  of  New  York; 
Albert  H.  Quie,  of  Minnesota;  and  Oc- 
DEN  R.  Reid  of  New  York.  Four  original 
members  resigned:  Representative  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  became  minority  floor  lead- 
er; Charles  E.  Goodell  became  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  committee  on 
planning  and  research ;  Thomas  B.  Cur- 
tis, who  hEwl  been  appointed  to  two  addi- 
tional committees — Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and  Joint 
Committee  on  Organization  of  Congress; 
Representatives  Charles  E.  Chamber- 
lain. James  D.  Martin,  and  Ogden  R. 
Reid  were  new  members;  Jabies  C.  Cleve- 
land had  been  a  member  of  the  task 
force  for  several  months. 

Before  adjourning  the  meeting.  Rep- 
resentative GooDELL  pointed  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  task  force  in  declaring: 

To  me,  this  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  presently 
before  the  Republican  Party  (deterioration 
of  NATO).  Our  committee  will  continue  to 
work  as  a  team,  as  it  did  under  the  excel- 
lent leadership  of  Rep.  Albert  H.  Quie.  draw- 
ing upon  every  available  resource  in  the 
Republican  Party  and  beyond  In  order  to 
develop  constructive  proposals.  We  are  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  be  the  focal  point  for 
exchange  of  ideas  and  Information  in  this 
vital  and  critical  field. 

The  thesis  of  many  task  force  state- 
ments had  pinpointed  UJS.  unilateral  ac- 
tions followed  by  requested  approval  of 
the  NATO  Council  as  one  source  of  alUes 
disunity.  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam 
provided  a  major  test. 

The  NATO  Council  meeting  in  late 
March  1965  revealed  that  consultation  in 
foreign  policy  by  the  United  States  with 
our  European  allies  was  woefuUy  inade- 
quate. Among  Council  members  there 
was  anxiety  and  open  criticism  of  U.S. 
action  in  Vietnam  which  they  felt  was 
of  potential  danger  to  them.  Lack  of  con- 
sultation to  insure  concerted  action  and 
U.S.  unilateral  trside  agreements  with 
NATO  enemies  reaped  its  harvest — free 
world  shipping  4o  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  North  Vietnam  was  steadily 


increasing,  with  Great  Britain  leading 
the  way. 

Against  this  background  the  first 
statement  of  the  newly  organized  task 
force  made  the  following  statement: 

We  submit  that  a  new  far-reaching  strat- 
egy for  the  Vietnam  war  is  badly  needed — 
and  should  be  developed  jolnUy  with  our 
NATO  allies.  Winning  In  Vietnam  would  be 
an  expensive  victory  if  it  is  won  at  the  cost 
of  wrecking  NATO. 

Although  U.S.  power  Is  crucial  In  this 
struggle,  it  need  not  stand  alone.  The  broad 
base  of  power  which  can  confront,  confound 
and  eventuaUy  overcome  Communism  is  the 
Atlantic  Community  of  nations  .  .  . 

The  task  force  advocated: 

That  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion be  used  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  to 
develop  unified  free-world  poUcy  on  critical 
problems  Uke  Vietnam  which  have  world- 
wide Importance  .  .   .   (and) 

Recognizing  that  the  structure  of  NATO 
needs  to  be  improved,  we  strongly  urge  the 
President  to  appoint  a  blue-ribbon  group  of 
U.S.  citizens  to  meet  with  similar  groups  of 
other  NATO  nations  to  study  the  NATO 
structure   and   recommend   Improvements. 

The  following  day.  on  April  6.  the  task 
force  issued  another  critical  statement  of 
administration  policy  in  Vietnam  head- 
lined "Republican  Groups  Warns  That 
Our  Go-It-Alone  Posture  in  Vietnam 
Puts  New  Strains  on  NATO." 

Reiterating  some  points  made  the  pre- 
ceding day: 

The  free  nations  of  NATO  should  act  as 
one  when  they  are  confronted  with  foreign- 
policy  problems  of  common  concern  Uke  the 
Communist  threat  in  South  Vietnam  .  .  . 

We  submit  that  a  new  far-reaching  strat- 
egy is  badly  needed.  It  should  be  developed 
Jointly  with  our  NATO  allies. 

It  should  be  broad  enough  to  assure  unity 
in  meeting  future  thrusts  and  parries  by 
the  Communists.  We  should  reason  together 
with  our  allies  and  permit  them  to  share  In 
making  the  decisions.  Vietnam  is  but  the 
latest  episode  in  the  long-range  struggle  be- 
tween Communism  and  freedom  .  .  . 

After-the-fact  consultation  with  our  allies 
must  be  replaced  by  effective,  durable  team- 
work. 

We  urge  that  NATO  be  used  automatlcaUy 
to  develop  unified  free-world  policy  on  all 
critical  problems  which,  like  Vietnam,  have 
world-wide  importance. 

We  strongly  urge  the  President  to  appoint 
a  blue-ribbon  group  of  U.S.  citizens  to  meet 
with  similar  groups  from  other  NATO  na- 
tions. The  purpose  of  the  meeting  would  be 
to  study  the  alliance  structure  and  recom- 
mend improvements." 

On  April  21,  speaking  for  the  Lost 
Lorie,  I  stated: 

Misunderstanding  between  friends  threat- 
ens to  split  asunder  the  free  world's  most 
essential  Institution— the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization." 

Today  it  is  common  knowledge  that  NATO 
is  nearly  "split  asunder".  National  leaders 
voice  their  concern,  but  nothing  is  done. 

Most  obvious  of  the  forces  splitting  NATO 
are  the  conflicting  policies  and  actions  of 
Prance  and  the  United  States  .  .  .  two  na- 
tions .  .  .  essential  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Community  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
whose  protection  NATO  was  formed 

President  Kennedy  must  have  momentar- 
ily recognized  the  importance  of  close  accord 
with  Prance  when,  in  1961,  he  announced 
that  his  first  state  visit  would  be  to  French 
President  De  QauUe  and  to  him  alone.  But 
this  meeting  was  relegated  to  a  mere  stop- 
over on  a  journey  .  .  to  confer  with  Com- 
munist Leader  Krushchev.  President  De 
Gaulle  was  affronted. 

Despite   this   affront.   France   immediately 
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pledged  us  her  support  In  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  and  President  De  QauUe  later  risked 
personal  safety  t«  attend  the  Kennedy  fu- 
neral. At  that  time  he  paid  his  respects  to 
President  Johnson. 

The  Presidents  .of  Prance  and  the  United 
States  have  not  Iconferred  personally  with 
each  other  for  fojur  long  and  fateful  years. 
During  that  tlm^  each  has  conferred  with 
Che  leaders  of  alpiost  all  other  nations  of 
the  alliance.  Meai»whlle,  the  ley  discord  .  .  . 
has  engendered  ttroader  disunion  In  NATO 
and  thus  endangers  Individual  liberty  every- 
where. 

We  believe  It  U  high  time  for  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  twoi  great  republics  to  confer 
with  each  other,  we  urge  that  the  US.  Pres- 
ident be  the  one  io  break  the  Ice,  and  make 
the  kind  of  visit  tto  President  De  Gaulle  that 
President  Kennedy  originally  planned  but 
failed  to  carry  out. 

We  urge  that  hfc  go  to  Europe  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  dat«  for  the  single  purpose  of 
conferring  with  tl^e  French  executive  .  .  we 
believe  this  mls«l|Dn  has  overriding  Impor- 
tance and  urgency. 

The  discussion  ^Ight  guide  us  to  a  more 
effecUve  way  to  handle  critical  problems  like 
Vietnam  'Our  Pre^dent  could  get  the  French 
Presldenrs  views  JQrsthand,  reason  together 
with  him  .  .  .  woijk  out  a  consensus  ...  on 
how  to  strengthen]  NATO. 

This  Is  not  an  tesy  task,  but  we  are  sure 
President  Johnson]  would  agree  that  the  best 
nsus  on  difficult  problems 
to-man  with  those  who 


way  to  gain  a  co: 
Is  by  meeting  mi 
hold  dlfTerlng  vie 

The  discussion  <nlght  well  be  the  historic 
first  step  down  a  ibng  and  mutually  reward- 
ing road  of  free-wbrld  teamwork. 

On  April  20  the  task  force  released 
a  letter  to  President  Johnson  which 
stated:  j 

Misunderstandings  between  friends  threat- 
ens to  split  asunder  the  free  world's  most 
essential  Institution — the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organlzatlqn. 

President  Kennedy  spoke  of  this  danger  In 
his  Inaugural  additess  when,  alluding  to  our 
NATO  alliance,  hejwarned,  ".  .  .  we  dare  not 
meet  a  powerful  challenge  at  odds  and  split 
asunder." 

A  few  months  laker,  as  Vice  President,  you 
spoke  at  ceremonies  observing  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  SHAPt,  NATO's  military  agency. 
You  declared.  ".  .  [  the  United  States  Is  re- 
solved to  do  everjfthlng  within  Its  power — 
and  I  emphasize  tl^  word  everything — to  en- 
hance the  strengta  and  unity  of  the  North 
AtlBJitlc  Community." 

That  was  the  prdmlse  In  1961.  The  promise 
has  not  been  fulflllfed. 

A  telegram  to'  President  Johnson  on 
May  10,  1965,  from  the  task  force  stated: 

I  respectfully  urge  that  you  send  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk,  as  0rlglnally  planned,  as  the 
United  States  Delegate  to  the  NATO  Min- 
isterial meeting  wnlch  begins  tomorrow  in 
London.  | 

In  substituting  4n  undersecretary  for  our 
top  foreign  policy  official,  you  imply  a  greater 
concern  for  the  DJomlnlcan  crisis  than  for 
the  problem  of  NA'JO  unity. 

The  telegram  may  have  had  effect. 

A  press  release  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration on  June]  2,  1965,  brought  words 
of  praise  from  the  task  force: 


Today's  Washing^ 
United  States  Is  pr 
tabllshment  of  a  ne 
permit  Instantane 
NATO  capitals.  Thlj 
cord  with  and  cc 
made  by  the  Hous 


Dn  Post  reports  that  the 
epared  to  propose  the  es- 
.  of  hot  lines  which  would 
pus  consultation  among 
proposal  is  In  close  ac- 
iplements  a  suggestion 
Republican  Task  Force 
on  NATO  to  F>resl^ent  Kennedy  in  August 
1963,  following  thd  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  v\e  Soviet  Union  to  estab- 
lish a  Washington -Ibloscow  "hot  line". 

Responding    for   the    President,    Secretary 


Rusk  stressed  the  Importance  of  "even 
speedier  communications  with  our  NATO 
allies"  and  indicated  that  a  study  of  im- 
proved communications  would  be  imdertaken 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense 

It  Is  gratifying  to  find  that  this  study  has 
developed  to  the  point  where  a  specific  pro- 
posal can  now  be  made  to  our  allies.  As  you 
consider  this,  we  hope  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  our  Initial  suggestion 
which  stresses  the  Importance  of  having  our 
allies  "listen  In"  on  the  Washington-Moscow 
line  to  allay  any  suspicions  they  might  have 
of  U.S.-Sovlet  dealing  to  which  they  are  not 
privy. 

THE   PARia    MISSION 

When  I  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  House  Republican  task  force  on 
NATO  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance  on 
March  22, 1965, 1  stated: 

NATO  has  been  sadly  neglected.  My  plan 
Is  for  the  Committee  on  NATO  and  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  to  continue  Its  examination 
of  the  alliance,  to  clarify  the  reasons  for  Its 
steady  deterioration  and  to  propose  ways  to 
strengthen  It. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Republican  re- 
search and  planning  committee  chaired 
by  New  York  Representative  Charles  E. 
GooDELL,  now  Senator,  I  suggested  a  fact- 
finding mission  be  sent  to  Paris.  The  plan 
was  strongly  endorsed  by  Representative 
Melvin  Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  now  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  House  Republican  conference.  It  was 
approved  by  the  full  conference  on  June 
2,  1965.  A  press  conference  annoimclng 
the  plan  and  naming  the  members  of 
the  mission  wsis  held. 

Members  were  Hastings  Keith,  of 
Massachusetts;  James  D.  Martin,  of  Ala- 
bama; and  E.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana, 
whose  place  was  taken  by  Alexander 
Pirnie,  of  New  York,  when  the  Indiana 
Representative  was  unable  to  go.  I  was 
designated  chairman.  Mr.  Laird  read  the 
House  Republican  conference  resolution: 

Whereas : 

Misunderstandings  between  friends  threat- 
ens to  break  up  the  free  world's  most  es- 
sential Institution,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

The  growing  rift  between  two  historic  al- 
lies— the  United  States  and  Prance — appears 
to  be  the  major  reason  for  the  grave  diffi- 
culties In  which  NATO  finds  Itself  and  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  rebuilding  and 
strengthening  this  vital  alliance. 

The  decline  of  NATO  is  so  sharp  It  en- 
dangers free-world  security.  This  crisis  deep- 
ens unnoticed  because  It  has  none  of  the 
violence  and  drama  of  trouble-spots  like 
Vietnam  which  monopolizes  Qovernmental 
and  public  attention. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that: 

In  recognition  of  this  grave  and  unmet 
danger,  the  House  Republican  Conference 
hereby  endorses  and  sponsors  a  mission  drawn 
from  its  task  force  on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic 
Community.  The  mission  wlU  make  a  fact- 
finding trip  to  NATO  headquarters  in  Paris 
as  soon  as  scheduling  permits. 

Through  this,  the  Conference  hopes  to — 

1.  Alert  the  American  people  to  the  deep- 
ening crisis  in  NATO  and  contribute  to  a 
better  understanding  of  its  gravity. 

2.  Learn  firsthand  the  basis  and  depth  of 
Franco-American  disagreement  as  viewed  by 
the  French. 

3.  Aid  our  government  in  moving  swiftly 
and  wisely  to  meet  these  problems. 

Following  Mr.  Laird's  statement,  I 
made  the  following  observation: 

NATO's  fall  or  even  the  withdrawal  from 
NATO  of  a  single  nation  like  France  would 


constitute  a  military  and  political  setback  of 
major  magnitude  for  us  and  for  our  allies. 
It  would  reduce  sharply  the  effectiveness  of 
free  world  arms. 

NATO's  decline  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  free-world  unification  Is  greater  than 
before.  Military,  monetary,  nuclear  and  trade 
problems  that  affect  the  vital  interests  of 
the  entire  Atlantic  Community  mount  rather 
than  recede. 

President  De  OauUe  Is  widely  portrayed  In 
the  U.S.  as  the  sole  cause  of  all  American 
difficulties  in  Europe  .  .  .  (however)  many 
Europeans  accuse  the  United  States  of  seek- 
ing to  dominate  all  Europe. 

The  announcement  received  wide  at- 
tention. It  was  the  first  time  such  a  mis- 
sion had  been  undertaken  and  it  was 
likewise  unprecented  that  it  was  entirely 
financed  by  a  political  party — the  Re- 
publican conference.  No  public  funds 
were  involved. 

Detailed  plans  for  the  mission  moved 
rapidly.  A  distinguished  and  authorita- 
tive consultant  for  numerous  organiza- 
tions, author  and  lecturer  on  foreign  af- 
fairs. Dr.  Robert  Strausz-Hupe,  director 
of  the  foreign  policy  research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  was  dispatched 
to  Paris  to  line  up  interviews  for  the 
mission. 

Announcement  of  the  mission  was  sent 
to  all  Republican  Senators  and  Gover- 
nors; to  228  statesmen,  scholars,  and 
other  persons  keenly  interested  in  NATO 
with  a  request  for  suggestions  and  com- 
ments. Editors  and  publishers  of  most 
major  newspapers  and  periodicals  were 
also  contacted.  In  addition  to  responses 
from  Congressmen,  letters  were  received 
from  former  NATO  Ambassador  Bur- 
gess; former  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
manders Gruenther  and  Ridgeway;  Mr. 
Allen  Dulles;  Mr.  George  Meany,  AFL- 
CIO;  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report:  Mr.  Walden  Moore,  di- 
rector of  Atlantic  Unity;  Dr.  Hans  Mor- 
genthau,  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  American  Foreign  and  Military 
Power  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  Mr. 
George  Weaver,  Assistant  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Labor;  Gen.  Mark  Clark; 
Mr.  Will  Clayton,  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  other  knowledgeable 
persons. 

With  few  exceptions  the  100  replies  to 
the  letters  regarding  the  trip  to  Paris 
were  favorable.  It  was  felt  much  good 
might  be  accomplished  by  the  proposed 
factfinding  mission. 

Consultation  was  neld  with  prominent 
and  influential  persons  and  groups  as 
well  as  Government  agencies  directly 
concerned  with  foreign  affairs  in  the 
European  sector  of  NATO.  Nor  were  con- 
gressional committees  bypassed.  These 
Included  Republican  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

At  the  State  Department  the  mission 
was  briefed  by  the  congressional  rela- 
tionr  representative;  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Douglas  MacArthur  II,  who  was 
political  adviser  to  Eisenhower  when  the 
former  President  was  NATO  Com- 
mander; and  the  NATO  political  affairs 
representative,  George  S.  Vest. 

Another  important  meeting  was  with 
Assistant  Defense  Secretary  John  T. 
McNaughton  and  Adm.  Alfred  G.  Ward, 
U.S.    member    of    the    NATO    Military 
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Council  known  as  the  standing  group 
which  Is  located  in  Washington. 

A  conference  was  held  with  former 
Vice  President  Nixon  on  June  8  in  his 
New  York  City  apartment. 

A  2-hour  conference  with  General 
Elsenhower,  first  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, and  frequently  termed  the 
"Architect  of  NATO,"  was  held  at 
Gettysburg  on  June  9  attended  by  Rep- 
resentatives Keith,  Pirnie,  Martin,  and 
myself. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  also  a  member  of 
the  House  Republican  committee  on 
NATO  but  not  one  of  the  Paris-bound 
group  was  also  present. 

PABIS  TRIP  PREPAHATION 

On  June  10,  I  reported  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  fact-finding 
mission  will  leave  tonight  for  NATO  head- 
quarters In  Paris  after  a  week-long  series  of 
briefings  and  conferences  here. 

Sponsored  by  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference, the  mission  consists  of  Repe.  Alex- 
ander Pirnie  of  New  York,  Hastings  Keith  of 
Massachusetts,  James  D.  Martin  of  Alabama, 
and  myself.  The  Republican  conference  Is 
headed  by  Representative  Melvin  R.  Laird 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Includes  the  full  OOP 
membership  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  NATO  mission  was  selected  from  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  NATO  and 
the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

No  government  funds  are  Involved  and 
the  group  Is  taking  Pan  American  filght 
No.  114  from  Kennedy  International  Airport 
In  New  York  departing  at  8:30  p.m.  The 
group  will  board  a  National  Airline  filght 
No.  289  at  Washington  National  Airport  at 
5:55  p.m.  to  connect  with  (the)  plane  in 
New  York. 

The  schedule  of  conferences  in  Paris  Is 
not  complete  but  It  already  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnltzer,  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  In  Europe;  NATO  Secre- 
tary General  Manllo  Broslo;  Ambassador 
Thomas  K.  Flnletter,  U.S.  Representative  on 
the  NATO  Council:  French  Minister  of  De- 
fense Pierre  Messmer,  and  officials  of  the 
French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Final  briefing  In  preparation  for  the  trip 
was  early  today  with  Dr.  Robert  Strausz- 
Hup6,  director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
serves  as  consultant  to  the  mission  and  has 
been  In  Paris  for  the  past  week  arranging 
appointments. 

Yesterday  we  met  with  Assistant  Defense 
Secretary  John  T.  McNaughton  and  Admiral 
Alfred  G.  Ward,  U.S.  member  of  the  NATO 
military  council  known  as  the  Standing 
Group,  which  is  located  in  Washington. 

The  previous  day  we  met  with  NATO's  first 
Commander  former  F>re6ldent  Elsenhower  at 
Gettysburg  and  later  with  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Douglas  MacArthur  II. 

On  Monday  we  were  in  New  York  where 
we  conferred  with'  former  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Our  pretrip  conferences  and  consultations 
have  convinced  us  that  our  concern  over  the 
sharp  decline  In  the  Influence  of  NATO  Is 
widely  shared. 

We  leave  with  the  benefit  of  counsel  from 
high  officials,  past  and  present.  The  encour- 
agement and  advice  of  public  officials  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  aisle,  scientists, 
military  experts,  and  economists  have  been 
most  gratifying  and  helpful. 

This  will  be  a  factfinding,  not  a  fault- 
finding mission.  Our  group  seeks  to  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  French  and  other  offi- 
cials toward  NATO  and  our  role  In  the  al- 
liance. 

Through  this  mission,  we  hope  to  alert 
the  American  people  to  the  deepening  crisis 
in  NATO  and  to  contribute  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  Its  gravity;    learn  firsthand 


the  nature  of  FYanco-Amerlcan  disagree- 
ment as  viewed  by  the  French,  and  hopefully 
to  aid  to  our  government  in  moving  swiftly 
and  wisely  to  meet  these  problems. 

Interest  In  the  factfinding  mission  to 
Paris  continued  high  throughout  the 
United  States  as  evidenced  by  national 
publicity. 

The  factfinding  mission  which  ar- 
rived in  Paris  on  Friday  morning  June 
11  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Mathews,  a  member  of  my  staff,  who 
devoted  his  time  exclusively  to  NATO 
affairs  and  served  ably  for  4  fruitful 
years.  Also  accompanying  the  mission 
was  Dr.  Charels  O.  Lerche,  Jr..  newly 
appointed  dean  of  the  School  of  Inter- 
national Service.  American  University. 
Washington.  D.C.,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed for  the  summer  as  foreign  policy 
consultant  by  the  House  Republicsai 
conference. 

On  the  first  day  of  our  arrival  we  par- 
ticipated in  a  ceremony  honoring  Sgt. 
Russell  Kelly,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  the  first 
American  fatally  wounded  in  the  libera- 
tion of  Paris  in  the  fall  of  1944.  The 
ceremony  was  held  at  the  Invalides.  a 
national  shrine  which  includes  Napo- 
leon's tomb,  a  veterans'  hospital,  and  the 
Kelly  memorial. 

The  fact-finding  mission,  all  members 
of  the  American  Legion,  participated  in 
the  wreath  laying  ceremony  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  French  Unknown  Soldier  at  the 
Arch  of  Triumph  in  Paris  on  June  13. 

On  arrival  in  Paris,  I  told  newsmen : 

We  are  here  on  a  fact-finding,  not  a  fault- 
finding, mission. 

The  statement  made  prior  to  departure 
from  the  United  States — that  no  press 
conferences  would  be  held — was  adhered 
to.  Ground  rules  were  followed  carefully. 

While  on  foreign  soil,  no  comments  to 
the  press  or  otherwise  which  could  be 
interpreted  as  critical  of  either  the 
French  or  United  States  administra- 
tions; no  public  discussion  of  any  topic, 
finding,  or  conclusion  developed  from 
conferences;  no  attributing  of  remarks 
or  ideas  that  were  presented  during  dis- 
cussion with  French  or  NATO  oflBcials 
then  or  at  any  time  in  the  future;  no 
identification  of  people  with  whom  con- 
ferences were  held  unless  approved. 

The  New  York  Times  Service  did  cable 
the  Minneapohs  Tribune  that  the  mission 
had  arrived  and  was  financed  by  the 
House  Republican  organization.  The 
cable  also  included  the  statement: 

U.S.  official  spokesmen  were  at  pains  to 
dispel  any  belief  In  Europe  that  the  legisla- 
tors were  on  an  official  congressional  mission. 

Shortly  after  arrival  in  Paris,  the  mis- 
sion plunged  into  a  heavy  schedule  of 
conferences  and  briefings,  mainly  with 
NATO  and  French  oflScials.  The  few  so- 
cial affairs  given  in  our  honor  provided 
an  opportunity  to  meet  French  citizens 
of  importance  outside  oflScial  circles. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  arrival  in 
Paris,  the  mission  conferred  briefly  with 
NATO's  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe.  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer.  in  his 
oflace,  then  accompanied  him  to  the  staff 
conference  room  for  a  briefing  on  the 
purpose  and  structure  of  NATO.  That 
was  followed  by  another  discussion  with 
General  Lemnitzer  and  his  staff.  Those 
present  were:  Gen.  T.  W.  Parker,  Chief 
of  Staff;  Lt.  Gen.  P.  Montjamont,  Deputy 


Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  and  Adminis- 
tration; Lt.  Gen.  W.  Baudissln,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Operations; 
Maj.  Gen.  A.  U.  Nielsen,  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Operations;  Maj.  Gen.'' J. 
Garot,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans 
and  Policy;  Maj.  J.  M.  F.  Cavin,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence. 

American  oCacials  and  citizens  with 
whom  they  conferred  included  the  fol- 
lowing: Ambassador  Thomas  K.  Flnlet- 
ter. U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to 
NATO;  Gen.  Jacob  E.  Smart,  Chief  of 
Staff  to  General  Lemnitzer,  in  his  sec- 
ondary role  as  commander  in  chief,  U.S. 
European  Command;  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
France,  Charles  Bohlen;  Mr.  Theodore 
Achilles,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Atlantic  Council 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  arrived 
for  a  brief  visit  in  Paris  following  a  Lon- 
don meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  West- 
ern European  Union;  Mr.  Cyrus  L.  Sulz- 
berger, the  well-known  New  York  Times 
columnist  and  an  authority  on  foreign 
affairs,  who  entertained  the  mission  at 
limch;  Mr.  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  editor 
of  the  Western  World  which  was  discon- 
tinued about  1960. 

The  mission  conferred  at  NATO  Head- 
quarters with  Mr.  Manlio  Brosio, 
NATO's  Secretary  General,  in  which 
Gen.  di  Martino  of  Italy,  a  NATO  offi- 
cer participated;  a  second  conference 
with  Mr.  Brosio  was  at  his  invitation 
just  prior  to  leaving  France.  A  confer- 
ence was  also  held  with  Gen.  Jean 
Crepin,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Cen- 
tral European  Command.  NATO. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Newlin,  as- 
sistant for  political  affairs  and  a  mem- 
ber of  General  Lemnitzer's  staff,  a  con- 
ference was  held  with  the  Belgian, 
Canadian,  and  Netherlands  permanent 
representatives  to  NATO,  which  was  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Newlin  and  held  at  NATO 
headquarters. 

A  breakfast  conference  was  held  with 
Dr.  W.  Baron  van  Kessenich,  mayor  of 
Maastricht,  the  Netherlands,  who  came 
to  Paris  especially  to  confer  with  the 
mission. 

The  factfinding  group  held  confer- 
ences with  the  following  high  ranking 
French  officials :  French  Foreign  Minis- 
ter M.  Maurice  Couve  de  Murv-ille  at  the 
Foreign  Ministry;  M.  Maurice  Schu- 
mann, Piesident  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties; Defense  Minister  M.  Pierre  Messmer 
at  the  Defense  Ministry;  Gen.  Andre 
Beaufre,  director  of  the  French  Institute 
of  Strategic  Studies  and  his  staff;  M. 
Jacques  Vemant,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Foreign  Policy  Studies  and  his  staff, 
which  included  former  French  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  Henry  Bonnet; 
Prof.  Leo  Hamon;  Mr.  PhilUppe  Devil- 
lers;  Captain  Eyrand;  Commander 
Lechat;  General  Gallois;  M.  Diomede 
Castroux,  former  Minister  for  Air  and 
later  Armament. 

Conferring  with  the  mission  was  M. 
Jean-Danielle  Jurgenson,  head  of  the 
American  desk,  and  his  staff.  M.  Jurgen- 
son also  hosted  a  dinner  for  the  mission 
and  included  as  guests  M.  Edmond  Gis- 
card  d'Estaing,  M.  Arnaud  Wapler,  and 
M.  de  le  Grandville,  both  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  Gen.  Pierre  Billotte,  M.  de  Bratil- 
lat.  Mr.  Punkhouser.  and  Mr.  McGuire 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy. 
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A  reception  ^d  dinner  honoring  the 
mission  was  gl\^n  by  the  French  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Atlantic  Community  fol- 
lowed by  a  seminar  on  NATO  problems 
to  which  the  following  additional  Influ- 
ential and  prominent  men  were  invited: 
Senator  Georges  Portmann,  M.  Alain 
Montmoreau,  former  Deputy  Pierre 
Mahals,  Frenchi  Deputy  Joel  le  Theule, 
M.  Pierre  Emafiuelll,  M.  Alfred  Coste- 
Ploret. 

At  a  lunchee^n  conference  given  by 
FYance-AmerlqUe,  the  guests  were  M. 
Jacques  Chastenet.  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences;  M. 
Edmond  Giscar0  d'Estalng,  president  of 
the  Intematiorial  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; M.  Henri  Bonnet,  former  French 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States;  M. 
Glllion  GeorgeS-Picot,  former  French 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations;  Mar- 
quis de  Messy;  flaron  Christian  de  Wald- 
ner;  M.  Jean  Oelorme;  Colonel  Brun- 
schwlg. 

A  luncheon  Was  also  sponsored  by 
formei' Ambassador  Walter  DowUng,  di- 
rector geheral  ojf  the  Atlantic  Institute, 
honoring  the  mission  and  Included  Mr. 
A.  E.  M.  Duynsteje  of  the  Netherlands  and 
representative  in  the  Coimcil  of  Europe ; 
M.  Francois  Fontaine  of  Prance,  member 
of  the  Monnet  Committee  and  Director 
of  the  European  Community  Information 
Bureau  in  Paris;  M.  Etienne  Hirsch  of 
Prance,  former  President  of  the  Euratom 
Commission;  M.j Serge  Hurtig  of  France, 
professor  at  the  iStudy  Center  for  Inter- 
national Relatlcms;  M.  Lucien  Radoux 
of  Belgium,  Member  of  the  Psu-liament  of 
Europe  and  Dlijector  of  the  European 
Foimdation  for  International  Exchange; 
M.  Andre  Felix  Hossi  of  France,  Member, 
Chamber  of  Depiities. 

A  reception  i^  honor  of  the  mission 
was  also  held  m  Mr.  Clement  Brown, 
president  of  Oflln-Matheson  Interna- 
tional, to  which  [Paris  representatives  of 
major  Americanl  banking  and  industry 
and  several  ofBcjals  from  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy were  invited. 

Following  the  second  conference  with 
Mr.  Manlio  Bro»io,  23  conferences  and 
briefings  have  been  held  in  9  days,  the 
mission  enplane^  for  the  United  States. 
On  that  same  I  June  19  the  New  York 
Times  Intematiojial  edition  headlined  on 
page  1  a  report  'written  on  the  18th  by 
their  Paris  coritespondent,  Richard  E. 
Mooney,  'GOP  Ends  Staid  Trip."  The 
correspondent  wi-ote; 

The  Republican  jcongresalonal  fact-finding 
mission  to  Paris  had  ended  In  failure.  It 
failed  to  live  up  U^  scornful  predictions.  The 
Congressmen  did  npt  spend  their  night  at  the 
Lido  or  the  PoUes^Bergere. 

Their  behavior  was  Impeccable.  Their  ac- 
tivities were  almost  all  offlcial.  They  had  23 
sessions,  day  and  tiigbt,  with  high,  low  and 
nonranklng  French  and  Americans.  They 
leave  tomorrow,  inipressed  with  the  fact  that 
Paris-Washington  relations  are  not  all  bad 
but  that  there  Is  need  for  more  'dialogue' 
.  .  .  they  stuck  t^i  business  .  .  .  Congress- 
man James  D.  Mavtin  of  Alabama  taped  hla 
weekly  broadcast  to  his  constituents  .  .  . 
and  Congressman  tiastings  Keith  of  Massa- 
chusetts whose  district  Includes  many  Portu- 
guese-Americans. Had  a  date  with  the  Portu- 
guese Ambassador  .  .   . 

The  group  was  dlue  to  see  the  French  For- 
eign Minister,  Maiirlce  Couve  de  Murvllle, 
this  afternoon,  butiat  the  last  minute  they  aU 
went  to  the  alrpdrt  to  see  Vice  President 
Humphrey   and   tl^  astronauts   arrive.   The 


other  highest  ranking  offlcial  on  their  Ilat 
was  Pierre  Messmer,  Minister  of  Defense. 

The  leader  of  the  group,  Representative 
Paul  Plndley  of  Dltnols,  said  today  the  mis- 
sion was  'without  precedent'  as  no  political 
party  had  ever  sent  a  mission  overseas  before. 
The  party  paid,  be  noted.  It  was  estimated 
ahead  of  time  that  the  trip  might  cost  about 
•2,800. 

The  Intent  was  so  strictly  to  avoid  expense 
to  the  taxpayers  that  the  Congressmen  came 
by  commercial  airliner.'  And  to  avoid  being 
caught  having  fun,  they  came  on  an  airline 
that  does  not  show  movies. 

I  gave  a  full  report  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  fact-finding 
mission  to  the  House  Republican  confer- 
ence and  then  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  June  30. 1  pointed  out  the  under- 
lying source — the  root  factor  in  NATO 
disintegration  and  the  Franco-American 
rift  with  an  analysis  of  needed  remedial 
measures: 

"Although  the  possibility  of  Soviet  attack 
remains,  the  situation  otherwise  Is  substan- 
tially changed  The  nations  of  Europe  have 
rebuilt  their  economy  and  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  take  a  larger  responsibility  in  the 
alliance." 

"A  thorough  re-evaluation  of  American 
policy  4s  required." 

"Had  he  (de  Gaulle)  not  Invoked  latent 
forces  that  were  potent  and  durable,  not 
only  In  Prance  but  also  in  the  rest  of  West- 
em  Europe,  the  French  effort  would  not  have 
succeeded." 

"De  Qaulle  Is  not  a  lonely  anachronism. 
His  policies  are  not  apt  to  disappear  from 
the  world  scene  when  he  leaves  office." 

"De  Gaulle  actually  rides  powerful  cur- 
rents of  opinion  which  flow  throughout  all 
of  Western  Europe,  and  the  problem  posed 
by  his  challenge  of  U.S.  p>oliclee  is  only  par- 
tially to  be  formulated  in  exclusively  French 
tenns." 

"The  foremost  problem  Is  to  give  substance 
to  the  ideal  of  partnership.  We  must  shift 
the  structure  of  the  Alliance  from  the  leader- 
foUower  basis — which  was  almost  Inevitable 
In  1949 — to  one  of  true  partnership." 

"The  Burope*n  nations  which  the  United 
States  must  now  recognize  as  ready  for  true 
partnership  are  not  those  of  1949.  The  years 
since  the  war  have  witnessed  the  revival  of 
their  economies  and,  more  Important,  the 
relnvigoration  of  their  intellectual  resources 
and  political  aspirations." 

"The  BMumption  by  Europ>e«n  nations  of 
more  reeponslblllty  for  the  consummation  of 
coomron  purposes  could  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  on  the  horizon  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den American  taxpayers  now  bear." 

"To  accomplish  this,  the  United  States 
should  be  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  make 
necessary  adjustments  in  Its  own  policies." 

Friendly  gestures  are  needed. 

Gestures  of  friendship  are  not  signs  of 
wealcness.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  once 
said,  "Magnanimity  is  more  becoming  in  the 
strong  than  In  the  weak."  If  this  be  true,  any 
overtures  of  friendship  in  this  hour  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  power  will  be  warmly  received. 
Arbitrary  positions  should  be  avoided  if  the 
United  States  Is  to  escape  the  charge  of  try- 
ing to  dominate  its  friends  Instead  of  co- 
operating with  them. 

Any  tendency  to  procrastinate  In  the 
handling  of  common  problems  by  France  and 
the  United  States  can  lead  only  to  deteriora- 
tion of  the  climate  for  successful  negotia- 
tion. 

If  It  is  wise  to  attempt  to  ease  tensions 
with  the  Communist  world,  is  It  less  so  with 
a  friend  and  ally? 

Together  France  and  the  United  States 
.  .  .  should  press  the  search  for  adequate 
and  constructive  solutions.  The  past  of 
neither  nation  is  free  of  errors. 

France  and  the  United  States  have  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  two  world  conflicts 


In  this  centiiry.  Ties  formed  of  common 
peril  should  not  be  broken  by  pettlneaa  or 
neglect. 

Citing  the  need  for  full  partnership 
in  NATO  responsibility  by  our  allies,  the 
fact-finding  chairman  also  supported 
true  partnership  In  technology: 

The  renewed  strength  ...  of  otir  European 
allies  suggests  that  they  are  not  ready  to 
assume  a  larger  share  In  the  responsibilities 
of  the  alliance. 

We  welcome  this  Increased  capability  and 
we  shovild  recognize  the  contributions  our 
Europeans  partners  can  make  and  should 
gladly  grant  them  more  responsible  roles  In 
the  alliance. 

Franco-American  relations  should  be  con- 
ducted In  an  atmosphere  of  greater  cor- 
diality. 

However  small  the  force-de-frappe  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  United  States,  it 
Is  completely  committed  to  the  defense  of  the 
free  world,  and  In  the  spirit  of  the  traditional 
links  between  Paris  and  Washington,  the 
United  States  should  actively  seek  an  under- 
standing that  will  unite  the  two  capabilities 
for  a  common  purpose  .  .  .  Failure  to  cooper- 
ate now  could  further  erode  the  links  that 
tie  France  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  No  task 
is  more  urgent  than  reaching  some  under- 
standing with  France  on  nuclear  matters. 

A  way  must  be  found  to  bring  together  the 
vast  scientific  and  technological  resources 
of  the  entire  Atlantic  community. 

Any  US.  policy  that  deprives  our  Nation 
of  the  fruits  of  the  work  of  the  many  bril- 
liant scientists  of  Europe  is  unwise. 

Without  true  partnership  in  military 
procurement,  our  allies  become  more  depend- 
ent on  the  U.S.,  thus  thwarting  their  scien- 
tific initiative  and  development,  the  Con- 
gressman pointed  out. 

Europeans  generally  question — and  many 
resent — the  recently  accelerated  effort  by  the 
United  States  to  market  arms  and  military 
equipment  in  Europe  .  .  . 

It  defies  common  sense  to  employ  Amer- 
ican strength  in  a  manner  which  weakens 
America's  allies.  The  consequences  of  aggres- 
sive merchandising  of  munitions  are  not  only 
economic,  but  also  psychological  and  scien- 
tific. 

Deprived  of  the  economic  opportunity  to 
experiment  and  develop  new  principles  and 
new  systems,  the  intellectual  resources  of 
a  nation  which  becomes  completely  depend- 
ent upon  American  military  equipment  will 
tend  to  dry  up  .  .  . 

The  United  States  should  get  to  work  with- 
out delay  to  develop  In  coordination  with  its 
allies  a  NATO-wide  system  of  military  pro- 
curement that  will  assure  the  participation 
of  each  member  on  a  level  commensurate 
vrtth  resources. 

True  partnership  with  our  allies  in  mak- 
ing decisions  and  thereby  sharing  costs,  es- 
pecially in  employment  of  nuclear  weapons, 
is  the  decision  facing  the  United  States,  de- 
clared the  speaker. 

A  basic  disagreement  within  NATO  today 
concerns  the  European  desire  to  participate 
more  effectively  in  making  decisions  especi- 
ally in  the  employment  of  nuclear  weapons, 
both  tactical  and  strategic — and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  American  wish  to  have  the 
nations  of  Europe  share,  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  in  the  costs  of  the  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive structure  of  defense. 

True  partnership  presently  exists  in  neither 
field.  And  we  must  recognize  that  the  attain- 
ment of  partnership  in  one  is  impossible 
without  attaining  it  in  the  other  as  well. 

The  French  claim  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  trust  their  security  ultimately  to  the  will- 
ingness of  our  President  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  a  nuclear  war  for  the  de- 
fense of  France.  This  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  complicates  Franco-American  relations. 

A  fuller  partnership  in  decisions  and  costs 
Is  the  only  viable  alternative  to  a  number  of 
unpleasant  costly,   and   possibly  dangerous 
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consequences  for  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  -t 

Conclusions  reached  by  the  fact-find- 
ing mission  were  enumerated  as  unilat- 
eral actions  to  be  imdertaken  by  the 
United  States  in  order  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  more  pressing  diflBcultles  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance: 

1.  Recognize  the  fact  that  France  Is  a  nu- 
clear power,  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  Nu- 
clear p»rollferatlon  of  course  carries  grave 
danger,  but  the  time  for  arguing  whether 
this  is  good  or  bad  In  the  case  of  Prance  is 
long  past. 

The  United  States  should  immediately  re- 
examine its  policy  on  technological  and 
sclentlflc  cooperation.  We  should  take  full 
advantage  of  any  discretionary  provision  of 
our  Atomic  Energy  Act,  and  if  need  be  amend 
It,  to  the  end  that  the  nuclear  capabilities  of 
France  and  the  United  States  may  be  fully 
coordinated. 

2.  Clarify  our  policy  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  defense 
of  Europe  .  .  .  removing  all  doubt  and  un- 
easiness as  to  our  response  in  the  event  of 
an  attack  on  Western  Europe. 

We  should  reaffirm  our  determination  to 
participate  fully  In  the  Joint  defense  of  Eu- 
rope, and  at  the  same  time  declare  our  de- 
sire to  work  out  a  means  for  more  fully 
sharing  decision-making  with  our  allies. 

3.  Propose  the  establishment  of  a  Diplo- 
matic Standing  Group  ...  (to)  aid  the 
NATO  Council  in  political  matters  In  much 
the  same  way  the  Military  Standing  Group 
now  aids  the  Council  In  military  affairs. 

4.  Demonstrate  our  continuing  friendship 
to  France.  The  most  impressive  demonstra- 
tion would  be  a  trip  to  Europe  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  single  pur- 
pyose  of  visiting  the  French  President. 

After  detailing  the  four  specific  sug- 
gestions to  stop  further  erosion  of  NATO 
strength,  I  proposed  the  first  and  man- 
datory action  in  upgrading  our  allies 
from  their  secondary  role  in  NATO: 

As  the  first  step  in  progressing  from  the 
leader-follower  basis  In  the  Atlantic  alliance 
to  one  of  fuller  partnership,  our  mission 
suggests  a  top-level  planning  conference  con- 
sisting of  a  select  few,  highly  qualified,  and 
distinguished  representatives  from  each  of 
NATO's  15  member  nations. 

This  group  would  be  charged  with  devel- 
oping at  the  earliest  possible  date,  a  detailed 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  fuller  part- 
nership among  NATO  nations  In  (a)  techni- 
cal research  and  development;  (b)  military 
procurement;  (c)  financing  of  defense;  and 
(d)  strategic  decisionmaking. 

In  concluding  the  report,  we  declared: 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — 

the  world's  most  essential  institution — is  in 

troubled  waters  ...  It  Is  neglected.  It  must 

have  Immediate  attention. 

Press  reaction  throughout  the  United 
States  centered  mainly  on  the  suggestion 
for  a  face-to-face  meeting  between  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  De  Gaulle;  however, 
major  points  In  the  report  were  well  cov- 
ered by  most  newspapers. 

AFTER  TRX  PARIS   MISSION 

A  special  commission  to  study  NATO 
was  urged  in  a  resolution  introduced  In 
the  House  on  July  13,  1965,  signed  by  10 
members  of  House  Republican  commit- 
tee on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity but  was  not  a  committee  resolution. 
It  followed  by  1  day  an  identical  reso- 
lution introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ators Frank  Carlson,  of  Kansas;  Clif- 
PORD  Case,  of  New  Jersey;  Frank  Church, 
of  Idaho;  Joseph  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania; 


John  Shirman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky;  and 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut.  Signing 
the  House  resolution  were  Representa- 
tives John  F.  Baldwin,  of  California; 
James  C.  Cleveland,  of  New  Hampshire; 
Robert  F.  Ellsworth,  of  Kansas;  Paxil 
PiNDLEY,  of  Illinois;  Charles  E.  Goodell, 
of  New  York ;  Hastings  Keith,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; James  D.  Martin,  of  Alabfuna; 
Alexander  Pihnie,  of  New  York;  Albert 
H.  Quie,  of  Minnesota;  and  Ogden  Reid, 
of  New  York. 
In  the  press  release  we  pointed  out: 
In  our  committee's  letter  of  May  15,  1964. 
we  suggested  that  the  President  invite  former 
Presidents  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  Harry 
S.  Tnmian  to  head  a  blue-ribbon  delegation 
of  U.S.  citizens  to  meet  with  similar  groups 
from  other  NATO  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  and  proposing  for  ratification 
Improvements  in  the  structure  of  NATO. 

We  also  pointed  out  that  the  fact-find- 
ing mission  to  Paris,  among  Its  recom- 
mendations to  President  Johnson,  had 
urged  appointment  of  former  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Truman  to  head  a  blue- 
ribbon  delegation  of  U,S.  citizens  to  meet 
with  similar  groups  from  other  NATO 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
and  proposing  for  ratification  improve- 
ments in  the  structure  of  NATO. 

One  way  of  strengthening  NATO  was 
suggested  by  the  House  Committee  on 
NATO  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance  In  a  let- 
ter to  President  Johnson,  dated  August  6, 
1965.  The  letter  said  in  part: 

We  earnestly  urge  that  you  give  considera- 
tion to  elevating  the  position  ( of  Represent- 
ative to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion) to  cabinet  level,  a  rank  long  accorded 
the  Representative  of  the  United  Nations  .  .  . 
this  action  would  significantly  enhance  the 
prestige  of  this  position  and  thereby  the 
effectiveness  of  our  participation  in  NATO. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Johnson  on 
December  16, 1965,  we  said: 

West  Germany  has  served  an  adequate 
postwar  apprenticeship,  and  has  cooperated 
fully  in  NATO  affairs.  It  deserves  an  equal 
role  in  establishing  and  controlling  whatever 
allied  nuclear  ventures  may  be  undertaken. 

On  Wednesday  (15  December  1965)  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  made  a  very  commend- 
able statement  to  the  NATO  Council,  In 
which  he  gave  assurance  that  Russia  will  not 
be  permitted  a  veto  over  allied  nuclear  ar-« 
rangements.  Certainly  no  rights  of  Ger- 
many— or  any  other  ally — should  be  bar- 
gained away  In  attempts  to  concUlate  the 
Soviet  Union,  (to)  secure  a  pact  regarding 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapwns. 

Your  discussions  this  weekend  (of  17  De- 
cember 1965)  with  Mr.  Ludwlg  Erhard,  West 
German  Chancellor,  present  an  historic  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  to  strengthen  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  organization  .  .  .  (and)  an 
opportune  moment  for  you  to  give  substance 
to  our  NATO  commitment  as  follows : 

Propose  that  NATO  speak  with  one  voice  in 
regard  to  a  pact  on  non-proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  with  that  in  mind,  an- 
nounce that  the  United  States  will  place  the 
pact  question  before  the  NATO  Council  and 
delay  further  discussions  of  the  proposal  at 
Geneva  until  NATO  has  reached  a  policy 
position. 

This  statement  would  eliminate  any  fear 
on  the  part  of  West  Germany  that  the  United 
States  will  participate  in  bargaining  away 
the  rights  of  any  of  its  NATO  allies  in  regard 
to  nuclear  matters.  It  would  also  show  our 
desire  to  utilize  the  alliance  as  a  means  of 
policy  development  on  questions  of  world- 
wide importance. 


A  letter  dated  January  7, 1966,  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  urged  inclusion  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message: 

Policy  on  all  problems  which  have  world- 
wide importance  should  be  developed  auto- 
matically within  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  .  .  .  (and)  U.S.  wUlingness  and 
desire  from  this  day  forward  to  follow  poli- 
cies that  are  developed  Jointly  with  our  allies. 
If  we  are  ever  to  achieve  cooi>eratlve  action, 
we  must  accept  cooperative  policy-making. 
We  must  treat  our  allies  as  responsible  and 
trustworthy  i>artners. 

We  must  set  goals  worthy  of  the  tremen- 
dous sacrifices  now  being  made  in  Vietnam. 
Long-range  objectives  of  the  free  world  must 
be  defined.  Free  world  Institutions  .  .  .  must 
be  brought  together  and  strengthened. 

DEPENSE   PLEDGE   TO    NATO 

Release  by  the  White  House  of  Jan- 
uary 15,  1966,  of  secret  correspondence 
requested  by  the  Government  of  Turkey 
brought  forth  a  statement  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  January  18,  1966. 
The  statement  took  issue  with  a  key  sen- 
tence In  a  letter  dated  June  5,  1964,  to 
Prime  Minister  Inonu  of  Turkey  from 
President  Johnson  which  had  stated : 

I  hope  you  will  understand  that  your 
NATO  allies  have  not  had  a  chance  to  con- 
sider whether  they  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
tect Turkey  against  the  Soviet  Union  If  Tur- 
key takes  a  step  which  results  in  Soviet  in- 
tervention Without  the  full  consent  and  un- 
derstanding of  Its  NATO  allies. 

Mr.  Inonu  wrote  in  reply : 

Our  understanding  is  that  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  imposes  upon  all  member  states 
the  obligation  to  come  forthwith  to  the  as- 
sistance of  any  member  victim  of  aggres- 
sion. 

If  NATO  members  should  start  discussing 
the  right  and  wrong  of  the  situation  of  their 
fellow-member  victim  of  a  Soviet  aggres- 
sion .  .  .  the  foundations  of  the  alliance 
would  be  shaken. 

The  task  force  cited  article  5  of  the 
NATO  obligations  which  pledges  action 
automatically  to  assist  in  defense  of  a 
member  nation  that  is  attacked.  We  then 
declared : 

So  far  as  we  can  determine,  this  Is  the  first 
time  any  member  of  the  NATO  Alliance  has 
questioned  the  automatic  character  of  the 
mutual  defense  pact. 

The  automatic  character  of  allied  respKjnse 
►  was  absolutely  clear  in  the  treaty.  So  far  as 
we  can  learn,  the  NATO  Council  did  not  at 
any  time  authorize  President  Johnson  to  be 
the  lUance  spokesman  in  regard  to  Turkey's 
action  In  Cyprus. 

Pointing  to  reaction  of  our  allies  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  U.S.  ac- 
tion regarding  Turkey,  we  said: 

This  major  treaty  qualification  in  regard 
to  Turkey  .  .  .  may  raise  questions  about 
the  credibility  of  our  commitments  to  other 
allies.  No  doubt.  Soviet  leaders  will  read  with 
Intense  Interest  the  texts  of  these  letters. 

If.  in  a  tight  and  tense  minor  crisis,  the 
most  powerful  member  of  the  alliance  will 
qualify  Its  obligation  to  one  of  the  less  pow- 
erful and  most  vulnerable,  what  may  be  ex- 
pected If  a  major  crisis  arises? 

A  letter  dated  February  22,  1966, 
marked  the  third  request  in  a  year  that 
President  Johnson  visit  President  de 
Gaulle  as  a  "gesture  of  friendship"  be- 
tween the  two  nations  whose  "opposing 
views"  had  "hardened  to  an  idarming 
degree." 

Within  a  month,  on  March  17, 1  again 
wrote  President  Johnson  urging  a  visit 
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-the  fourth  such 


to  President  de  Oaulle 
appeal  in  a  yeaf. 

Deeply  concerned  about  the  crisis  and 
effect  on  all  NAtXD  countries,  I  wrote: 

Prench-Amerlcain  relations  have  plunged 
to  the  lowest  poliit  In  many  years  .  .  .  with 
emotional  outburbts  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  .  .  .  (Which)  may  destroy  In  a  mat- 
ter of  days  the  friendship  built  up  over  two 
centuries  betweei  these  oldest  allies  and 
cause  difficult  new  problems  throughout  the 
Atlantic  alliance.  \ 

The  Coram' inlsts  must  not  succeed  In 
their  major  postwar  objective,  which  of 
course  is  to  brea^  up  the  alliance  of  free 
nations. 

Therefore  I  onc4  again  urge  that  you  visit 
Paris  as  soon  as  foaelble  for  a  long  overdue 
tl|e    French    President 
a  sign  of  responsible  con- 
sense,  not  of  weakness. 


meeting    with 
(Which)  would  be 
cern  and  common 


U.S.  plans  for  -Mnoval  of  NATO  politi- 
cal ofiBces  from  Ih-ance  prompted  a  letter 
on  March  30  to  J^resident  Johnson  from 
the  task  force: 

News,  reports  tiday  Indicate  the  United 
3»ate8  w4H  soon  demand  that  NATO  politi- 
cal oCBces  be  wltndrawn  from  France.  .  .  . 
If  the  proposal  should  come  up  for  review, 
we  urge  that  It  bfc  rejected. 

President  de  Gaiulle  has  stated  repeatedly 
Prance's  desire  tolstay  In  the  alliance,  even 
though  he  flnds  the  present  military  struc- 
ture unacceptable!  If  we  demand  that  the 
NATO  Council  anil  Secretariat  be  removed 
from  Prance,  wouia  this  not  suggest  a  stub- 
bom  our-way-else I  attitude? 

As  leader,  we  ho|)e  you  will  not  only  reject 
this  negative  appijoach  but  step  In  person- 
ally with  affirmative  action  to  bridge  the 
growing  chasm  between  these  historic  friends 
before  it  Is  too  lal 

A  reported  deci^on  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  bar  dhe  annual  ceremony  at 
Napoleon's  tom|)  honoring  the  first 
wounded  in  the  liber- 
the  subject  of  a  cable- 
14,  1966.  from  the  four 
'aris  Pact  Finding  Mis- 
sion. We  had  participated  in  the  wreath- 
laying  ceremony  ijhe  preceding  year  while 
on  a  factfinding  mission  to  Paris  to 
study  NATO  problems  and  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  rift  between  France  and  the 
had  been  entertained 
Idmond  Giscard  d'Es- 
the  Prance-American 
jt  was  to  their  former' 
as  sent  which  said  in 


American  fatallj 
ation  of  Paris  w£ 
gram  dated  April 
members  of  the 


United  States 
in  Paris  by  M 
talng.  president 
Committee  and 
host  the  cable 
part: 

I  hope  your  com 
to  persuade   the 


iittee  will  use  Its  influence 
—  - —  -Tench  government  to  re- 
consider Its  report^  decision  to  bar  the  an- 
nual ceremony  as  L»  Invalldes  In  Paris,  hon- 
oring the  memory  of  Sgt.  RxiaseU  Kelly  .  .  . 

It  has  taken  many  years  to  develop  French- 
American  friendshlb  .  .  .  but  the  goodwill  of 
centixries  can  be  c  estroyed  In  a  very  brief 
period  .  .  . 

Here  Is  an  opportunity  for  France  to  set  a 
tone  of  magnanimity  and  friendship  which 
hopefully  will  inspii-e  our  government  to  fol- 
low suit. 


Our  cable  was 
20  by  M.  Jaques 
Giscard  d'Estaing, 
president 

American  Commiitee 
stated: 


respectively 


Armies 


We  are  asking  a 

Minister  of  the  Aiii 

action  you  advocate 

A  cable,  dated 
from  the  presiden  . 


icknowledged  on  April 
<f  hastenet  and  Edmond 
president  and  former 
of    the    Prance- 
in  Paris.  The  cable 


n^eetlng  with  Mr.  Messmer, 
in  order  to  urge  the 


April  29,  was  received 
and  the  former  presi- 


dent of  the  Prance-American  Committee 
Ln  Paris  who  stated : 

Following  our  telegram  of  19  April  1966  we 
have  been  received  today  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Armies.  Desiring  to  show  sentiments  par- 
ticularly toward  American  soldiers  the  min- 
ister haa  proDolsed  us  to  consider  for  the 
benefit  of  Sergeant  Kelly  poeslble  waiver  of 
the  general  regulation.  He  will  make  known 
shortly  a  definite  answer. 

Wearing  two  hats,  one  as  spokesman 
for  myself  and  20  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  other  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican  com- 
mittee on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity, I  appeared  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Europe  of  which  Representative 
Edna  P.  Kelly,  of  New  York,  was  chair- 
man, on  June  1,  1966.  The  subcommittee 
was  holding  hearings  on  "The  Crisis  in 
NATO." 

I  said: 

In  my  opening  statement  I  said: 

NATO  Is  In  a  period  of  deep  crisis.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  most  significant  documents  that 
I  have  seen  as  a  result  of  this  inquiry  was 
the  letter  presented  to  you  by  former  Presi- 
dent EMsenhower. 

My  testimony  as  spokesman  for  20  of 
my  colleagues  was  critical  of  U.S.  nuclear 
policy  toward  Prance  which  had  led  to 
French-Soviet  collaboration  in  nuclear 
development  and  refinement.  I  ques- 
tioned the  substitution  of  a  "flex- 
ible response"  for  that  of  "massive  retali- 
ation," a  policy  that  had  undermined  our 
allies  confidence  in  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  "press  the  nuclear  button"  if  necessary 
for  defense  of  Western  Europe.  Also 
questioned  were  the  paternalistic  posture 
of  the  United  States  toward  our  allies 
which  left  them  weak,  disarmed  and  de- 
pendent, thus  ignoring  natural  needs  and 
pride  of  progressive  nations. 

In  urging  reform  of  NATO,  mandatory 
to  prevent  further  fragmentation.  I  sug- 
gested abandonment  of  U.S.  insistence 
for  removal  of  NATO  political  headquar- 
ters from  Paris  and  a  personal  trip  to 
Paris  by  President  Johnson  for  discus- 
sion of  the  devisive  issues  between  Prance 
and  the  United  States. 

Donning  my  second  hat.  that  of  chair- 
*  man  of  the  House  Republican  committee 
on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic  alliance,  I 
submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  a 
supplemental  statement  which  reviewed 
specific  recommendations  made  by  the 
NATO  committee  over  a  4-year  period. 
This  supplemental  statement  pointed  up 
the  similarity  of  NATO  committee 
proposals  with  suggestions  made  by  Sen- 
ator Frank  Church,  of  Idaho,  member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, on  his  recent  return  from  Europe. 
Almost  Identical  suggestions  made  by 
Senator  Church  and  prior  and  reiterated 
proposals  by  the  House  Republican  com- 
mittee on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance were:  Summit  meeting  of  Presi- 
dents Johnson  and  De  Gaulle;  European- 
ize  conomand  positions  in  SHAPE,  spe- 
cifically the  appointment  of  a  European 
general  as  SACEUR;  establishment  of  a 
"hot  line"  communication  system  link- 
ing together  heads  of  the  NATO  govern- 
ments which  would  provide  for  immedi- 
ate consultation  in  emergencies;  reten- 
tion of  NATO's  military  function  but 


also  a  unified  policy  on  expansion  Into 
economic  areas. 

AIXANTIC   STUDIES   PROGRAM 

The  Atlantic  studies  program  was  a 
series  of  nine  analytical  studies  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance sponsored  by  our  task  force  with 
the  cooperation  of  26  eminent  scientists, 
military  experts,  and  scholars. 

In  a  press  release  December  8,  1965, 
announcing  the  Atlantic  studies  pro- 
gram, we  stated  in  part: 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  held  last  week  showed 
dramatically  the  need  for  this  type  of  re- 
search .  . 

The  principal  Atlantic-community  topics 
we  will  consider  are  foreign-policy  coordina- 
tion, cooperation  In  advanced  technology.  In- 
ternational monetary  reform,  arms  control 
and  trade  expansion. 

We  believe  the  Atlantic  Community,  broad- 
ly defined,  has  vaat  potential  for  advancing 
peace  and  human  freedom  If  It  can  be  more 
effectively  united.  The  Vietnam  war  and 
other  explosive  world  events  have  monopo- 
lized the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Administra- 
tion and  the  public  to  such  an  extent  that 
storm  clouds  gathering  In  the  Atlantic  have 
been  given  too  little  attention. 

Divisive  .  .  forces  are  growing  within  the 
(Atlantic)  Community,  and  these  have  grave 
ImpUcaUons  for  the  United  States  and  Its 
NATO  allies    .  . 

NATO,  the  Atlantic  Community's  princi- 
pal institution.  Is  undergoing  great  Inter- 
temal  stress.  Its  breakup,  or  even  the  with- 
drawal of  a  single  nation  like  Prance,  would 
be  a  setback  of  grave  proportions  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  whole  western 
world. 

The  broad  goal  we  seek  Is  a  more  perfect 
union  of  the  Atlantic  Community. 

Fashioned  in  1949  to  fit  the  Immediate 
military  needs  of  nations  ravaged  by  war, 
NATO  must  now  be  revised  and  strengthened 
taking  Into  account  progress  In  technology 
and  economic  growth  .  .  .  Now  ways  and 
means  must  be  found  so  NATO  can  serve  this 
great  Community  economically  and  politi- 
cally, and  thus  fulfill  non-mllltary  objectives 
of  the  original  Treaty. 

Although  formation  of  the  panel  was 
still  underway,  we  announced  the  names 
of  those  who  had  accepted  the  invitation 
to  write  a  paper  embodying  their  opin- 
ions on  revltalization  of  NATO  in  their 
respective  areas  of  knowledge.  Those  ac- 
cepting were : 

Prof.  Maurice  Allals,  professor  of  economics 
at  the  Ecole  Natlonale  Superleure  des  Mines 
and  the  Instltut  de  Statlstlque  de  I'Unlver- 
slte  de  Paris;  research  director  at  the  Centre 
National  de  la  Recherche  Scientifiqxie. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Allen,  department  of  his- 
tory, University  College  London;  author 
of  "The  Anglo-American  Predicament." 

Gen.  Pierre  Billotte,  former  Minister 
of  Defense. 

The  Honorable  W.  Randolph  Burgess, 
a  director  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the 
United  States;  U.S.  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative to  NATO  1957-61. 

Adm.  Arleigh  Surge,  director  execu- 
tive board,  the  Center  for  Strategic  Stud- 
ies at  Georgetown  University;  former 
U.S.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  1955-61. 

Prof.  Harold  C.  Deutsch,  Department 
of  History,  University  of  Minnesota; 
radio  and  TV  world  news  analyst;  Ful- 
bright  research  fellow  and  author. 

Dr.  Edgar  Furniss,  director  of  the  Mer- 
shon  Center  for  National  Security  Pol- 
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icy;  lecturer  for  Army,  Navy,  Air,  Na- 
tional War  Colleges;  author  of  "France 
Troubled  Ally"— 1960. 

Gen.  Pierre  Gallois,  Deputy.  French 
National  Assembly,  former  Minister  of 
Defense;   prominent  military  strategist. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Gates, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.;  former  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Dr.  William  R.  Kintner,  deputy  di- 
rector. Foreign  Policy  Research  Insti- 
tute. University  of  Pennsylvania;  author 
of  many  books  relevant  to  the  Atlantic 
community. 

Dr.  Hans  Kohn,  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
search Institute,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: visiting  professor  at  numerous 
universities;  author  of  numerous  books 
dealing  with  history. 

Prof.  Burton  Marshall,  research  asso- 
cate.  Washington  Center  of  Foreign 
Policy  Research  and  visiting,  professor, 
School  of  Advanced  International  Stud- 
ies. Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Ben  T.  Moore,  associate  director,  the 
20th  Century  Fund  and  consultant  of 
the  Atlantic  Institute;  author  of  "NATO 
and  the  Future  of  Europe." 

Vice  Adm.  Friedrich  Ruge,  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Tubingen.  Former 
Chief  of  the  German  Navy. 

Sir  John  Slessor,  Marshal  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force;  vice  president  of  the  institute 
for  Strategic  Studies,  London;  former 
chief  of  the  air  staff;  author  of  many 
books  including  "The  Great  Deterrent" — 
1957 — and  "What  Price  Coexistence?"— 
1962. 

Dr.  Robert  Strausz-Hupe',  founder  and 
director,  Foreign  Policy  Research  In- 
stitute, University  of  Pennsylvania; 
member  of  research  council  of  Atlantic 
Institute;  author  of  many  books  in- 
cluding "Building  the  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity." 

Clarence  K.  Streit,  president  of  Fed- 
eral Union,  Inc.,  and  International 
Movement  for  Atlantic  Union;  editor  of 
"Freedom  and  Union";  author  of  nu- 
merous books  and  articles  on  political 
union  of  the  free  nations. 

Dr.  Ellsworth  Tompkins,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals;  chairman, 
Education  Branch  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty 
Association. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry  1934, 
Davy  Medal,  Royal  Society  of  London, 
1940,  and  numerous  other  awards;  au- 
thor and  contributor  to  scientific  jour- 
nals. 

Ethelbert  Warfield,  lawyer,  firm  of 
Satterlee,  Warfield  &  Stephens.  New  York 
City;  member  American.  New  York  State, 
and  Philadelphia  Bar  Associations. 

The  addition  of  five  foreign-policy  spe- 
cialists to  the  above  named  was  an- 
noimced  on  December  21.  1965,  by  the 
committee : 

Mr.  Christopher  Emmett,  executive 
vice  president,  American  Council  on  Ger- 
many. 

E>r.  Richard  J.  Goodman,  economist 
with  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.;  agricul- 
tural international  trade  specialist;  con- 
sultant to  GATT  on  cereals. 

Prof.  Ruth  C.  Lawson.  chairman,  de- 
partment of  political  science!  Moxmt 
Holyoke  College,  contributor  of  articles 
and  revif:ws  to  political  and  law  jourrials. 


Mr.  Leslie  Llpson,  director  of  studies, 
the  Atlantic  Institute,  Boulogne-sur- 
Selne,  Prance;  lecturer  at  the  National 
War  College. 

Prof.  Eugene  V.  Rostow,  dean.  Law 
School,  Yale  University;  adviser  to  the 
Department  of  State;  author  of  books 
and  articles  on  economics. 

The  five  additional  names  totaled  26 
eminent  experts  in  the  Atlantic  studies 
program  as  Mr.  Ben  T.  Moore  withdrew 
on  ascertaining  that  his  position  as  con- 
sultant to  Ambassador  Dowling  and  the 
Atlantic  Institute  was  bipartisan. 

Nine  reports  pertaining  to  and  within 
the  scope  of  the  designated  categories 
were  completed.  Essays  submitted  that 
were  not  directly  pertinent  to  the  format 
of  the  Atlantic  studies  series  were  not  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  held  for  publication  elsewhere  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  author. 

Gen.  Pierre  M.  Gallois'  essay  en- 
titled "The  Problems  of  the  Atlantic 
Community"  was  the  first  report  de- 
livered In  the  House  by  myself  on  May 
25,  1966.  It  was  followed  by  comments 
made  by  Representative  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb,  Republican,  of  California,  who 
with  his  colleague,  Alexander  Pirnie,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  had  reviewed  the 
paper  submitted  by  General  Gallois.  Both 
statements  were  carried  in  thtir  entirety 
in  the  Congressipnal  Record,  volume 
112,  part  9,  pages  11442-43. 

General  Gallois  pointed  out  that  long- 
range  ballistic  missiles  capable  of  carry- 
ing nuclear  warheads  have  made  the 
United  States  as  vulnerable  as  any  West- 
ern nation  to  nuclear  attack,  intimating 
doubt  of  US.  commitment  to  defense  of 
NATO  nations. 

Building  on  this  basic  thought  he 
maintained  the  United  States  with  nu- 
clear weapons  under  its  sole  control 
should  not  have  the  power  of  life  or 
death  over  Western  Europe  in  a  confron- 
tation with  an  aggressive  Soviet  Union. 
Critical  of  American  diplomacy  he 
stated  that  despite  intellectual,  scien- 
tific, and  industrial  potential,  Europe  has 
been  denied  the  ability  to  develop  mod- 
ern means  of  defense  and  has  been  told 
to  provide  foot  soldiers  and  conventional 
weapons — that  the  United  States  would 
furnish  advanced  armaments. 

As  a  counter  to  U.S.  control  of  nuclear 
weapons,  he  urged  that  NATO  finance 
research  and  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  which  would  be  distributed  to 
member  nations  who  would  then  deter- 
mine what  risks  they  were  willing  to  take 
in  case  of  aggressive  action  against  an 
individual  state  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Dr.  Hendrik  Brugmans'  subject,  "At- 
lantic Policy  in  Perspective"  was  placed 
in  the  Record  on  July  14,  1966.  the  sec- 
ond paper  in  the  Atlantic  studies  series. 
Dr.  Brugman's  essay  was  reviewed  by 
Congressman  Robert  P.  Ellsworth,  of 
Kansas,  whose  comments  were  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  112, 
part  12,  pages  15779-15780. 

Dr.  Brugmans  proposed  an  Atlantic 
Council  for  World  Affairs  to  which  the 
United  States  and  the  states  of  Europe 
would  surrender  part  of  their  political 
and  military  sovereignty,  with  European 
unity  as  a  precondition  of  Atlantic  inte- 
gration. 

With  reference  to  the  pohtical  aspect, 
he  declared  that  the  diminishing  mili- 


tary threat  by  Russia  and  economic  re- 
surgence of  Western  Europe  which  no 
longer  looked  to  Washington  for  "help, 
guidance  and  advice"  has  resulted  in  a 
"Europe — which — already  asks  itself  how 
it  might  ach'ieve  a  position  of  equal  part- 
nership with  America,  not  only  in  words 
but  In  reality." 

He  foresaw  nuclear  defense  systems 
under  control  of  a  number  of  medium- 
sized  states,  despite  U.S.  moral  condem- 
nation, pointing  out  that  pressing  of  the 
atomic  trigger  will  be  done  by  a  small 
team  or  one  man  alone  but  the  action 
"should  not  be  isolated  from  the  com- 
munity in  the  name  of  which  and  for 
the  protection  of  which  they  ask.  with 
the  political  popular  consensus  to  be 
achieved  before,"  and  that  Europeans 
should  have  their  own  frontier  guards 
backed  up  by  Atlantic  nuclear  defenses. 
With  a  reunited— not  fragmented- 
Western  Europe,  the  promotion  of  de- 
tente between  East  and  West  could  be 
escalated  by  an  economic  and  cultural 
"Marshall  plan"  for  Eastern  Europe 
financed  by  the  United  States  and  West 
Europeans  but  administered  by  all  con- 
cerned; added  inducements  would  be 
recognition  of  a  buffer-region  between 
Western  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.  thus 
assuring  Soviet  border  safety,  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  Oder-Neisse  borderline 
by  Bonn  leading  to  reunification  of 
Germany. 

In  presenting  the  third  dissertation  of 
the  Atlantic  studies  series,  I  stated  that 
the  essay  by  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  U.S. 
Navy,  retired  should  be  viewed  in  light 
of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  18-Nation 
Disarmament  Committee,  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland. Entitled  "The  Impact  of  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Proposals  on 
the  Atlantic  Community,"  it  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  112. 
part  13.  page  16883.  Indiana  Congress- 
man E.  Ross  Adair's  review  of  the  essay 
appeared  the  same  date  on  pages  16883- 
16884  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Admiral  Burke  emphasized  that  west- 
ward expansion  by  the  Soviets  had  been 
deterred  by  NATO's  military  power  which 
should  not  be  upset  or  curtailed  by  any 
arms  control  measures  whereby  Russia 
might  decide  military  aggression  would 
not  entail  a  high  degree  of  risk. 

Pointing  out  that  no  political  institu- 
tion existed  that  could  guarantee  protec- 
tion against  aggression,  the  admiral  fa- 
vored specific  arms  control  measures 
conducive  to  cementing  cooperation 
among  NATO  states  thus  decreasing  the 
possibility  of  war  between  the  Soviet  and 
NATO  blocs. 

He  described  the  Communists  as  hard, 
realistic  negotiators  and  said  the  United 
States  should  be  equally  as  hard  and  real- 
istic. That  the  U.S.S.R.  tried  and  fre- 
quently received  advantages  from  nego- 
tiations but  that  conditions  could  be 
established  making  it  clear  that  it  was 
better  to  accept  rather  than  reject  a  pro- 
posal by  presenting  a  more  disadvanta- 
geous alternative,  and  that  the  United 
States  would  follow  through. 

Wary  of  U.S.  unilateral  Initiatives  in 
seeking  agreements  with  the  Soviets,  he 
did  not  foreclose  discussion  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  reducing  dangers  of  surprise 
attack  or  lessening  the  threat  of  nuclear 
attack  on  Western  Europe,  nonprolifera- 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nonnuclear 
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states,  and  of  similar  partial  arms  reduc- 
tion. He  advocated,  however,  that  such 
peace  gestives  or  overtures  should  not 
abrogate  measures  to  alleviate  political, 
economic,  and  social  losses  to  our  NATO 
allies  resulting  from  a  Soviet  nuclear  at- 
tack. [ 

The  fourth  stuCy  of  the  series  was  an- 
noimced  in  the  House  on  August  4,  1966. 
Written  by  Dr.  tugene  V.  Rostow,  and 
entitled  "Prospects  for  the  Alliance,"  It 
was  in  the  Congmssional  Rkcord,  vol- 
ume 112,  part  14,  pages  18257-18259. 
Representative  Ogdkn  R.  Rkio,  of  New 
York,  and  Charlcs  A.  Moshzr,  of  Ohio, 
reviewed  the  commentary  which  the 
latter  Introduced  as  the  spesiker  whose 
remarks  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Rkcori),  volume  U2,  part  14,  page  18259. 

Dr.  Rostow's  critical  commentary  was 
based  on  policy  ohoices  available  to  the 
United  States  from  the  viewpoint  of  na- 
tional seciu-lty  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  Its  relationship  with  other  na- 
tions which  take  an  active  part  In  the 
military  ~and  political  programs  of  the 
cold  war.  As  part  of  worldwide  national 
security,  he  stressed  the  vital  need  for 
geographical  expansion  of  the  alliance 
as  a  counter  to  Communist  ambitions. 

Dr.  Rostow  said: 

Exp>aiislon  of  NA'Jo  Into  a  worldwide  arena 
Is  vital,  due  to,  .  .).  efforts  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement  to  seize  power  in  various 
countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica ...  In  pourlnf  oil  on  the  fires  of  so- 
called  "antl-colonta|  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" (In  Russian  attempts  to  outdo  the 
Chinese  In  the  worl^  Conununlst  movement) . 

Discussing  the  fconfllct  in  NATO  and 
effect  on  worldwide  security,  he  stated: 

It  Is  apparent  thut  the  struggle  for  order 
and  progress  In  the  free  world  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  su<ceed  than  Is  the  case 
at  present  If  It  wert  conducted  by  an  Alli- 
ance working  in  cldse  cooperation  ...  It  Is 
equally  obvious  thajt  continued  friction  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States  would 
give  the  Soviets  .  j  .  hope  that  some  day 
.  .  .  they  might  d^l  separately  with  each 
.  .  and  a  withdrawal  Into  Isolation  here 
(In  the  United  States). 

These  are  risks  of  the  utmost  gravity, 
which  It  should  be  tjhe  first  aim  of  American 
prudence  to  ellmlnite. 

Admiral  Ruge'f  statement  entitled 
"Nature  of  the  Alliance,"  was  delivered 
in  the  House  on  September  29,  1966,  and 
the  entire  text  ma*  be  found  in  the  Con- 
CRzssiONAL  REcoRa.  volume  112,  part  18, 
pages  24506-2450a  It  was  reviewed  by 
Representative,  now  Senator,  Charles  E. 
GooDELL.  of  New  Tork.  and  Representa- 
tive Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  of  Maryland, 
who  discussed  hisj  views  on  the  House 
floor  on  Septembef  29,  1966,  the  text  of 
which  may  be  foimd  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  vjolume  112,  part  18, 
pages  24508-24509. 

Warning  of  the  brief  existence  of  coali- 
tions of  nations  unjless  they  succeeded  in 
evolving  a  close  uhion  with  a  common 
governing  authorlw  responsible  at  least 
for  foreign  policy  ind  defense.  Vice  Ad- 
miral Ruge.  retired,  declared: 

The  first  task  ofl  the  Western  Alliance 
should  be  to  bring  about  closer  cooperation 
with  the  aim  of  cieatlng  a  supranational 
authority.  ...  I 

The  Atlantic  peoples  can  hope  to  survive 
In  their  way  of  life  oiily  when  they  are  united 
in  their  policies  an(|  purp>oses.  Therefore  to 
make  the  Alliance  mare  stable  politically  will 


have  to  be  the  common  goal  In  q>lte  of  all 
temporary  reverses. 

Terming  technological  cooperation  as 
only  one  step  In  a  stronger  NATO,  he 
declared  it  to  be  unsatisfactory  and 
subject  to  Improvement  depending  on 
"political  developments." 

On  September  30,  1966,  the  essay  of 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  famous  for  his  work 
In  the  development  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  was  placed  in  the  Record.  The 
subject  was  "Memorandum  on  Nuclear 
Cooperation  in  NATO."  and  the  full 
text  was  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  112,  part  18,  pages  24651- 
24652,  as  the  sixth  of  the  Atlantic  studies 
series.  The  analysis  of  Dr.  Teller's  mem- 
orandum was  made  by  Representative 
Craig  Hosmer,  of  California,  whose  state- 
ment was  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  112,  part  18,  pages  24652-24653. 

In  his  Introduction,  Dr.  Teller  made 
the  following  observations:  The  weak- 
ened NATO  cooperation  may  be  blamed 
partly  on  De  Gaulle's  policy  but  a  more 
basic  cause  is  dissatisfaction  by  our 
Western  European  allies  with  the  NATO 
structure.  Our  NATO  allies,  excluded 
from  the  nuclear  preparedness  program, 
feel  active  participation  has  been  ruled 
out.  They  knqw  that  the  vital  decisions 
of  life  or  death  for  them  which  rests 
solely  in  U.S.  hands  is  due  to  U.S.  nuclear 
system  restrictions. 

He  regarded  U.S.  space  research  as  a 
popular  area  for  cooperation  with  our 
NATO  allies  and  pointed  out  that — 

E\iropean  contribution  (toward  space  ex- 
ploration) in  scientific  and  technical  talent 
could  turn  out  .  .  .  to  be  decisive  .  .  .  (and) 
result  In  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  field 
of  defense. 

Continuing  his  thesis  of  collaboration 
in  space  research,  he  observed: 

In  the  nuclear  age  surveillance  is  one  of 
the  foremost  safeguards  of  continued  peace. 
Surveillance  as  part  of  the  space  effort  could 
be  carried  out  Jointly  by  the  NATO  allies. 

Such  a  program  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing advantages,  according  to  Dr. 
Teller: 

1.  In  case  of  opposition  by  Russia,  we 
would  not  have  to  stand  alone. 

2.  The  sharing  of  the  technical  effort 
would  Insure  greater  efficiency  and  would  re- 
sult In  lesser  expense. 

3.  The  Joint  enterprise  would  give  our 
allies  a  sense  of  participation. 

4.  Those  of  our  allies  who  are  closest  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  (the  Germans.  Danes,  Nor- 
wegians, and  Italians)  would  have  the  great- 
est possible  interest  In  having  prompt  in- 
formation concerning  any  signs  of  danger — 
(and)  we  could  be  of  particularly  great  serv- 
ice to  some  of  our  allies. 

The  seventh  essay  in  the  Atlantic  study 
series  dealt  with  trade,  written  by  Rich- 
ard J.  Goodman  and  entitled  "Agricul- 
tural Trade  Policy  and  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity." It  was  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  112,  part  19.  page  26297.  Mr. 
Goodman's  paper  was  reviewed  by  Repre- 
sentatives Albert  H.  Quie,  of  Minnesota, 
and  Laurence  J.  Burton,  of  Utah,  both 
of  whom  expressed  their  opinions  in 
House  speeches  on  October  12,  1966.  The 
complete  text  of  their  remarks  is  found 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
112,  part  19,  pages  26299-26300. 

The  October  13,  1966,  Congressional 


Record,  volume  112,  part  20,  page  26701, 
contained  a  study  of  future  NATO  func- 
tions &s  outlined  by  Dr.  Edgar  8.  Fumlss, 
Jr.  The  eighth  of  a  series  of  Atlantic 
studies,  it  was  entitled  "Western  Alliance 
Development  and  Technological  Cooper- 
ation," and  was  reviewed  by  Represent- 
atives Frances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  and 
James  D.  Martin,  of  Alabama,  with  com- 
ments by  the  latter  carried  in  the  same 
Congressional  Record,  volume  112,  part 
20,  page  26704. 

Mr.  Furnlss  discussed  the  minimal 
military  cooperation  by  NATO  allies  of 
the  United  States  which  he  ascribed 
largely  due  to  abeyance  of  military 
threat  by  the  Soviet  Union.  He  pointed 
out  a  larger  concept — a  larger  role — pro- 
vided for  in  the  treaty  and  stated: 

Only  lack  of  Imagination — not  lack  of 
money — stands  in  the  way  of  an  Internal 
revolution  within  the  Alliance. 

His  study  concluded  with  this  obser- 
vation : 

If  mUltary  force  remains  the  sole  func- 
tion of  the  Alliance,  then  at  beet  history  will 
record  that  It  served  its  purpose  and  was 
cast  aside.  At  worst  the  verdict  will  be  that 
a  system  which  remained  unchanged  became 
a  system  hampering,  possibly  preventing  the 
attainment  of  the  very  objectives  for  which 
it  was  formed   .   .   . 

The  ninth  and  final  paper  in  the  At- 
lantic Study  Series,  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Lipson,  was  delivered  in  the  House 
on  November  1,  1966.  Llpson's  paper  was 
entitled  "The  Coordination  of  Foreign 
Policies  in  NATO."  The  entire  text  was 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
112,  part  19,  page  26701,  and  was  re- 
viewed by  Representatives  William  S. 
Broomfield,  of  Michigan,  and  James  C. 
Cleveland,  of  New  Hampshire. 

ENLARGED   SCOPE 

The  House  Republican  conference  of 
the  90th  Congress  enlarged  the  policy 
area  of  the  former  House  Republican 
Committee  on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  to  include  the  Rio  Treaty  states 
of  Latin  America.  This  necessitated  a 
change  in  the  name  of  the  committee 
and  It  became  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Western  Alliances. 

The  reorganized  committee  lost  three 
and  retained  four  Members  of  the  previ- 
ous Congress:  Representatives  Ross 
Adair,  of  Indiana;  Alexander  Pirnie,  of 
New  York;  Albert  H.  Quie,  of  Minne- 
sota; and  Chairman  Paul  Findley,  of 
Illinois.  Newly  appointed  to  the  commit- 
tee by  Representative  Charles  Goodell, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Conference 
Committee  on  Research  and  Planning, 
were:  Representatives  William  O.  Cow- 
GER,  of  Kentucky;  Seymour  Halpern, 
of  New  York;  Sherman  P.  Lloyd,  of 
Utah;  William  S.  Mailliard  of  Cali- 
fornia; William  V.  Roth,  of  Delaware; 
Herman  Schneebeli,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  of  Ohio;  Larry 
Winn,  Jr.,  of  Kansas;  William  C. 
Cramer,  of  Florida;  and  Marvin  L.  Esch, 
of  Michigan. 

The  House  Republican  task  force  on 
western  alliances,  in  its  press  release  of 
April  21,  1967,  demanded  open  hearings 
on  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty. 
In  pointing  to  the  unanswered  questions 
raised  at  the  treaty  negotiations  of  the 
18-Natlon  Disarmament  Committee  at 
Geneva,  it  advocated  public  debate  to 
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ascertain   the   effect  of  the   treaty  ot 
NATO. 

In  this  context,  said  the  committee, 
there  should  be  answers  on  questions  per- 
taining to  possible  foreclosure  of  a  nu- 
clear defense  force  controlled  by  NATO, 
and  elimination  of  any  possible  partner- 
ship with  NATO  nations  in  nuclear  tech- 
nology for  space  exploration  and  other 
peaceful  purposes,  as  well  as  military. 

Also  to  be  determined  would  be  the 
obligation  of  "the  United  States  to  de- 
fend other  nations  against  nuclear  at- 
tack if  the  nuclear  attack  is  actually  pro- 
voked by  conventional  military  action." 

Discusion  should  Include  possible  re- 
versal of  Soviet  or  Communist  China 
policies  toward  the  United  State  or  vice 

versa. 

In  advocating  discussion  now,  the  com- 
mittee observed: 

When  the  treaty  Is  presented  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification,  open-minded  discussion  and 
evaluation  will  be  virtually  Impossible  .  .  . 
the  prestige  of  the  Presidency  will  have  been 
pledged,  and  for  that  reason  some  Senators 
may  forego  the  searching  scrutiny  they  would 
otherwise  give  .  .  .  (and)  support  It  despite 
reservations. 

A  telegram  to  President  Johnson  dated 
May  19,  1967,  from  the  House  task  force 
on  western  alliances  urged  that — 

The  United  States  should  promptly  and 
unequlvocaUy  re-afflrm  its  commitment 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  aid 
Greece  and  other  NATO  nations  automat- 
ically In  case  of  armed  attack,  (and)  .  .  . 
be  accompanied  by  a  strong  expression  of 
hope  for  an  early  return  to  constitutional 
processes  In  Greece  .  .  .  ( but)  leave  no  doubt 
about  our  determination  to  protect  that 
country  from  attack. 

Creation  of  a  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
with  official  status  through  amendment 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  by  the  15 
NATO  nations  was  suggested  in  a  mes- 
sage to  President  Johnson  on  June  9, 
1967.  from  the  task  force. 

The  message  detailed  previous  efforts 
for  establishment  of  such  an  assembly, 
first  Initiated  in  1953. 

The  advantages  and  necessity  were 
cited: 

Such  an  assembly  would  Improve  the  ex- 
change of  Ideas  by  representatives  elected 
directly  by  the  people  ,af  these  nations.  Its 
public  debates  would  tend  to  moderate  na- 
tionalism and  some  of  the  abrasive  tend- 
dencles  of  bureaucracy.  The  need  for  this 
has  Just  been  dramatically  demonstrated  by 
the  disarray  of  the  NATO  nations  In  reacting 
to  the  mid-east  crisis. 

A  critical  in-depth  analysis  depicting 
failure  of  U.S.  leadership  in  NATO  which 
was  prepared  by  Representatives  Sey- 
mour Halpern,  of  New  York,  and  Marvin 
EscH,  of  Michigan,  was  Issued  on  June  13, 
1967.  This  analysis  was  one  of  three  such 
studies  later  incorporated  into  a  booklet 
entitled  "Will  NATO  Survive  1969?"  The 
analysis  stated  in  part : 

Our  perception  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
formed  when  the  Soviet  threat  to  Europe 
was  immediate,  is  being  challenged  on  the 
basis  of  present  date  realities. 

The  United  States,  as  leader  of  the  free 
world,  cannot  afford  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
these  new  and  evolving  developments  .  .  . 
precarious  for  our  future  relations  with  Eu- 
rope would  be  a  stubborn,  Pavlovlan-llke  de- 
fense of  the  status  quo  .  .  .  without  making 
a  consummate  effort  to  Join  our  allies  In  deal- 
ing   with    the    real    NATO    dlfllculUes  .  .  . 


through  joint  discussion  and  declfelon  and 
not  through  unilateral  action. 

The  analysis  pointed  to  the  pohtical 
changes — the  new  nationalism  and  self- 
confidence  fostered  by  economic  resur- 
gence— that  have  taken  place  since 
NATO's  formation  in  1949. 

It  also  asserted  that  another  factor  in 
the  crumbling  walls  of  NATO  is  the 
yearning  by  our  allies  for  detente  with 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  resulting  from 
Russia's  "i5iore  subtle  and  sophisticated 
cast"  of  strategy  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
military  threat  to  their  security. 

As  a  counter  to  Russia's  new  strategy 
the  report  declared: 

Our  NATO  partners  certainly  wish  to  pre- 
serve In  their  own  self-interest,  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  Europe,  which  Is  the  key- 
stone to  their  security. 

The  report  emphasizing  that  although 
the  United  States  has  been  preoccupied 
with  problems  outside  the  NATO  cir- 
cumference, the  destinies  of  the  free 
world  center  on  the  alliance. 

Critical  of  U.S.  failure  to  consult  our 
allies  on  strategic  decisions  affecting 
their  security,  the  report  stated : 

The  difficulty  of  aUgnlng  key  NATO  part- 
ners behind  the  draft  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  testifies  to  the  need  and  the 
practical  wisdom  of  securing  during  the 
formative  stages  the  advice  and  cooperation 
of  the  Alliance.  A  treaty  banning  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  however  desirable  in  the 
context  of  world  stablUty,  relates  to  the 
future  of  the  Alliance,  Its  security,  and  the 
question  of  nuclear  sharing.  These  Important 
matters,  as  well  as  the  treaty's  Inspection 
machinery,  should  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored In  the  NATO  councils  before  and 
during  the  negotiation  period. 

In  diagnosing  the  ills  of  NATO  and 
recommendations  for  rehabilitation,  the 
two  analysts  reported: 

The  political  context  In  which  NATO 
exists  and  functions  has  changed,  and  it  Is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  NATO  nations 
attempt  to  arrive  at  a  common  understand- 
ing of  these  changes  and,  where  appropriate, 
a  common  reworking  of  the  objectives,  obli- 
gations, decision-making  arrangements,  and 
other  Organization  features. 

A  critical  in-depth  assessment  of  re- 
sults of  the  nonproUferation  treaty  ne- 
gotiations with  recommendation  that 
the  slate  be  wiped  clean  for  a  fresh  start 
on  the  treaty  negotiations  was  prepmred 
for  a  task  force  by  Representatives  E. 
Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana  and  Larry  Winn, 
Jr.,  of  Kansas.  The  statement  was  issued 
July  5,  1967. 

The  report  detailed  Russian  actions 
adverse  to  the  cause  of  peace  during 
negotiations : 

The  Soviets  have  stepped  up  their  aid  to 
North  Viet  Nam.  They  have  refused  to  ratify 
the  Consular  treaty.  .  .  .  They  are  reported 
to  be  continuing  to  send  arms  In  great 
quantities  to  the  Middle  East.  .  .  .  They  are 
actively  engaged  in  harrasslng  our  fleet  on 
the  high  seas.  They  are  dally  poaching  In 
our  domestic  fishing  grounds.  The  east  EiU'o- 
pean  satellites  are  assisting  North  Viet  Nam. 
The  Soviets  refuse  to  consider  cutting  back 
on  their  antl-balllstlc  missile  system,  .  .  . 
They  continue  to  arm  Cuba  and  support 
subversion  In  Latin  America. 

The  report  also  cited  reaction  by  our 
NATO  allies  to  United  States  seemingly 
desperate  haste  to  conclude  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  with  the  UJBJSJl.: 


Germany  Is  rapidly  becoming  both  suspi- 
cious and  alienated  .  .  .  forced  to  take  a  back 
seat  In  nuclear  technology  .  .  .  (and)  left  de- 
fenseless from  attack  from  a  nuclear  power. 

Italy  has  expressed  misgivings  concerning 
the  treaty  .  .  .  (and  has  made  an  unconfirmed 
statement)  that  the  treaty  could  become  a 
serious  bar  to  future  unity  moves  In  Western 
Europe  In  the  field  of  political  and  military 
institutions. 

The  question  of  nuclear  weapons  was  a 
significant  factor,  most  people  seem  to  feel. 
In  President  DeOaulle's  decision  to  "go  It 
alone"  .  .  .  and  (Is)  proceeding  on  every 
front  ...  to  become  a  true  nuclear  power  .  .  . 

A  recent  statement  by  George  Ball,  former 
U.S.  Undersecretary  of  State,  suggesting  that 
Great  Britain  should  surrender  her  nuclear 
deterrent  to  America  as  a  'contribution  to 
peace'  brought  a  strong  reaction.  The  Lon- 
don Dally  Express  stated:  "Such  interfer- 
ence in  our  affairs  Is  futile  and  Impertinent". 

This  points  up,  and  the  report  that 
said — 

The  Soviet  Union  is  In  no  hurry  to  sign 
such  a  treaty  ...  as  the  mere  fact  of  nego- 
tiating tends  to  split  the  Alliance  .  .  .  (and) 
the  more  seeming  concessions  we  make  to 
the  Soviets  .  .  .  the  more  suspicions  grow 
among  our  European  NATO  allies  that  they 
are  somehow  to  be  left  out  In  the  cold  .  .  . 
(It  also)  increases  the  stature  of  President 
Charles  DeGauUe  and  his  third  force  con- 
cept of  Europe. 

In  advocating  withdrawal  of  our  pro- 
posed treaty  and  a  fresh  start,  the  task 
force  statement  declared : 

We  could  then  proceed  to  hammer  out  a 
new  treaty  draft  acceptable  to  all  of  NATO 
.  .  .  (With  opportunity  of  achieving  a  truly 
Integrated  NATO  nuclear  command). 

The  task  force  suggested: 

We  should  press  forward  with  plans  for  an 
antl-mlsslle  system — to  close  the  ABM  gap 
.  .  .  (which)  should  be  done  In  collaboration 
with  our  NATO  allies  .  .  . 

The  Indictment  of  the  negotiations  ex- 
pressed by  the  statement  concluded  with 
this  declaration: 

We  should  never  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
a  major  part  of  the  fres  world — NATO — Just 
to  secure  a  signature  on  a  nonproliferatlon 
treaty  that  might  or  might  not  help  the  cause 
of  world  peace. 

A  factual,  chronological  record  of  ad- 
ministration failures  in  its  relationship 
with  NATO,  prepared  by  Representatires 
Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York,  and 
Marvin  L.  Esch,  of  Michigan,  was  issued 
on  July  5,  1967  entitled  "U.S.  Policy  To- 
ward NATO:  The  Long  Retreat  from 
President  Kennedy's  July  4  Declaration 
of  Interdependence,"  It  was  the  second 
such  in-depth  examination  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  indictment  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
NATO  charged: 

United  States  foreign  policy  under  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations,  de- 
spite repeated  verbal  assurances  to  the  NATO 
commitment,  has  served  to  undermine  the 
unity  and  vitality  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
Political  and  military  decisions  taken  by 
our  government  and  the  frequently  unilat- 
eral method  of  reaching  them.  In  disregard 
of  NATO,  have  helped  weaken  NATO's  Impor- 
tance in  a  fast-changing  world. 

The  statement  declared: 

The  decline  of  NATO,  as  an  instrument  of 
diplomacy  and  solidarity.  Is  a  bitter  disillu- 
sionment when  measured  against  the  ex- 
pectations raised  by  President  Kennedy's 
1962  Declaration  of  Interdependence,  when 
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be  called  at  Philadelphia  for  a  renewed  drive 
toward  Atlantic  partnership. 

The  indictment  charged: 

Our  apparent  Iddlfference  to  Alliance  prin- 
ciples stren^hena  the  notion  that  NATO  as 
a  military  pact  aid  political  entity  can  no 
longer  play  a  majjor  role  In  shaping  allied 
policy.  I 

This  apparenlj  indifference,  noted  the 
task  force  statement,  "has  helped  to 
shape  the  apprel^ensions  and  doubts  now 
being  voiced  by  la  resurgent  Europe  and 
concerned  Americans." 

The  report  alio  pointed  out: 

It  is  not  possible  to  reform  our  basic 
approach,  and  p«se  realistic  solutions  to 
NATO's  deterioration,  without  thinking  seri- 
ously about  the  p48t. 

The  detailed  charges  against  these  past 
U.S.  policies  anfl  actions  fall  into  five 
broad  divisions,  some  under  one  or  more 
overlapping  categories  as  follows: 

There  was  inareasing  distrust  of  the 
United  S.tates  copunitment  to  NATO  by 
the  follawing  incidents  or  decisions  de- 
tailed by  the  tasiq  force : 

May  1962:  DefeAse  Secretary  McNamara's 
abrupt  announceident  of  the  new  NATO 
strategy  of  '•flexiblo  response"  as  a  substitute 
for  "massive  resistance"  which  had  empha- 
sized use  of  tactliial  and  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  In  defens!  of  Europe.  The  "flexible 
respKjnse"  strategy  relegated  our  allies  to  a 
beefed-up  conventional  role — a  wall-of- 
flesh — against  aggressors. 

October  23-24,  1B63:  "Operation  Big  Uft 
raised  doubt  about  the  U.S.  commitment  of 
troops  to  NATO."  Operation  "Big  Uft:  14.- 
500  American  soldiers  are  flown  from  the 
United  States  to  3ermany  to  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  Is  able  to  reinforce 
NATO  forces  In  Europe  In  emergency.) 

June  1964:  Presl  lent  Johnson's  qualifica- 
tion of  the  NATO  (ommltment  to  Turkey  In 
the  Cyprus  crisis,  wnlch  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  obligations  was  promptly  challenged 
by  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister. 

December  1965:  "United  States  commit- 
ment to  NATO  put  In  doubt  by  nuclear  non- 
proliferation   negot  ations  in  Geneva." 

There  was  inci  easing  distrust  by  re- 
fusal of  the  United  States  to  utilize 
NATO  for  consult  ition  when  crises  erupt 
or  strategic  decisiDns  are  pending  wliich 
were  cited  by  thej  task  force: 

May  1961:  "The  North  AtlanUc  Council  ex- 
pressed concern  ov(  r  bilateral  consultations 
initiated  by  Preslcent  Kennedy  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  dlsj  rmament." 

PaU  of  1962:  "'Jo  consultation  within 
NATO  prior  to  U.I  5.  ultimatum  to  Soviet 
Union  and  blockade  of  Its  vessels  en  route 
to  Cuba  despite  direct  impact  on  allies  If  war 
ensued." 

January  1963:  "  J.S.  abruptly  withdrew 
missiles  from  Turkeir  and  Italy."  (Apparent- 
ly as  a  unilateral  oncesslon  to  the  Soviets 
by  the  Kennedy  Administration  following 
the  Cuban  crisis,  a(  cording  to  unconflimed 
reports  at  that  time.  ' 

June  1963:  "U.S.  negotiated  nuclear  test 
ban  with  Soviet  Unl(  tn  and  'hot  line'  between 
Moscow  and  Waahln  [ton." 

January  1964:  "US.  sold  wheat  to  Soviet 
Union  at  super  disco  int." 

July  1966:  "Plerrdlatte  overflight  by  U.S. 
NATO  plane  not  adjudicated  through 
NATO  " 

March  1966:  "U.Sl.  Initiated  prc^Kieal  to 
move  the  North  Ulantlc  Council  from 
Prance." 

There  was  incre  using  distrust  by  rou- 
tine employment  oi  allies  as  mere  execu- 
tors of  American  itiilitary  doctrine  cited 
by  the  task  force: 


May  1983:  "NATO  strategy  altered  at  U.S. 
Insistence." 

December  1962:  "U.S.  cancelled  Skybolt 
missile  project  and  proposed  substitution  of 
a  multilateral  force  of  Polaris  submarines." 
(An  official  communique  from  Nassau  an- 
nounced President  Kennedy's  decision  which 
forged  a  new  British-American  nuclear  work- 
ing partnership  with  no  prior  discussion  nor 
official  notice  to  de  OauUe,  who  first  learned 
of  the  deal  through  the  press.  FYance  was 
offered  the  same  Polaris  deal  but  rejected  It; 
when  American  officials  were  questioned,  the 
U.S.  Administration  hedged  about  exporting 
nuclear  data  to  the  French,  thus  refusing  to 
treat  England  and  Prance  as  equals.  In  es- 
sence discrimination  against  an  ally — 
France. ) 

May  1963:  The  MlnUterlal  Meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  In  Ottawa,  Canada, 
approved  the  Nassau  deal  of  the  British  V- 
bomber  force  and  three  American  Polaris 
submarines  assigned  to  SACEUR  who  Is  to 
appoint  a  Deputy  responsible  to  him  for 
nuclear  affairs. 

There  was  increasing  distrust  by  U.S. 
unwillingness  to  adapt  and  adjust  our 
attitude  toward  a  unified.  Western  po- 
sition on  world  problems  cited  by  the 
task  force: 
The  task  force  statement  charged: 
The  US.  evidently  lost  the  power  and  art 
of  productive  leadership  ...  (It  Is  the)  bank- 
ruptcy of  American  diplomacy  toward  the 
West  »hat  Is  wrecking  the  Institutional  ties 
provided  by  NATO. 

In  this  category  emerged  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  discrimination  against  France — 
and  attempt  to  humiliate  and  relegate 
her  to  a  second-class  nation,  not  to  be 
trusted.  The  tfisk  force  statement  ob- 
served : 

Despite  obvious  differences,  however,  a  U.S. 
policy  which  quarantines  Prance  or  abstains 
from  endeavoring  to  reach  accommodation  on 
matters  of  mutual  concern,  is  clearly  detri- 
mental to  the  Interests  of  the  Alliance  as  a 
whole. 

The  task  force  report  spoke  of  U.S. 
"scornful  regard  for  the  French  nuclear 
program,  the  unreadiness  to  cooperate 
fully  with  France  on  nuclear  matters 
when  the  force  de  frappe  became  an  ir- 
revocable fact,  however  negligible  or 
even  dangerous  as  a  deterrent,  which 
served  to  underwrite  De  Gaulle's  claim 
about  Anglo-Saxon  collusion  and  again 
stressed  the  unfettered  dominance  of 
American  interests  in  alliance  politics." 
De  Gaulle's  charge  of  Anglo-Saxon 
collusion  was  clearly  pictured  in  the 
multilateral  nuclear  force — MLF — con- 
cept deal  at  Nassau,  December  21,  1962, 
which  the  report  declared  "was  an  ill- 
conceived  gimmick  aimed  at  broadening 
NATO  control  over  nuclear  deterrence 
without  surrendering  the  American 
veto." 

Following  De  Gaulle's  announcement 
in  1966  of  withdrawal  from  NATO,  the 
task  force  noted : 

American  policy  geared  Itself  to  mobiliz- 
ing European  opinion  in  defense  of  the  status 
quo  and  against  the  French  attitude  ...  In 
any  case  the  tactless  outpouring  of  antl-De- 
GauUe  sentiment  on  the  part  of  highly-placed 
American  diplomats  could  hardly  reverse  the 
situation,  and  It  lidlfficult  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion .  .  .  that  U.S.  policy  prefers  to  cor- 
don off  France  from  further  NATO  concerns. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  France 
withdrew  only  military  cooperation  from 
NATO. 

In    addition    to    the   United    States- 


French  divisive  policies  already  cited,  thp 
task  force  enumerated  the  following: 

June  1961:  "President  Kennedy  down- 
graded his  special  visit  to  President  De 
Gaulle  by  making  it  only  a  stopover  on  his 
trip  to  Vienna  to  meet  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev." 

During  1964:  "U.S.  refused  to  license  ex- 
port of  computer  to  Prance  lest  It  be  used 
to  develop  nuclear  weapons." 

March  1966:  "U.S.  rebuffed  French  request 
for  consultation  on  troop  and  base  agree- 
ments— aligned  other  13  allies  against  French 
position." 

April  1966:  "U.S.  rejected  the  date  for  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  France — U.S.,  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany  formed  a  group  to 
deal  with  France." 

The  task  force  concluded  its  report  ob- 
serving : 

The  overriding  need  Is  to  reform  our  think- 
ing about  the  Alliance  and  g^lve  it  a  mean- 
ingful political  role. 

The  late  former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  was  presented  a  calligiaphic 
scroll  on  July  21,  1967.  by  the  members 
of  the  House  Republican  Committee  on 
Western  Alliances. 

Troop  reduction  and  other  NATO  prob- 
lems were  discussed  during  the  breakfast 
at    the    former    President's   Gettysburg 
ofHce,  the  fourth  such  conference  wit> 
the  general  since  1963. 

A  far-reaching  program  for  revitaliz- 
ing NATO,  issued  August  14,  1967,  by  the 
House  GOP  Committee  on  Western  Al- 
liances, and  prepared  by  Representatives 
Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York  and  Mar- 
vin EscH,  of  Michigan. 

The  statement  entitled  "The  Rebuild- 
ing of  NATO,"  capsuled  the  situation 
saying: 

NATO  Is  at  a  critical  crossroads,  reflecting 
the  state  of  Inter-allled  diplomacy  and  world- 
wide political  change. 

Reported  the  task  force: 

The  withdrawal  of  France  from  the  com- 
mand structure  constitutes  the  most  dra- 
matic and  unnerving  spectacle  of  the  long 
NATO  crUls  .  .  .  (and  to  off-set  the  Impact) 
at  the  Instigation  of  Washington,  the  so- 
called  McNamara  Committee  was  launched  to 
give  some  Europeans  a  closed-door  education 
In  American  nuclear  strategy. 
Othef^bservations  were  made. 
Despite  urgency  for  "profoimd  re- 
examination the  "Atlantic  Debate',  is  cen- 
tered exclusively  in  the  Congress  and 
among  troubled  private  observers." 

The  present  administration  appears 
fogged  out  to  "the  seriousness  of  the 
NATO  problem  and  allied  relations"  and 
bogged  down  in  "entrenched  attitudes" 
and  unable  to  lift  itself  from  the  quick- 
sands of  "familiar  cliches." 

Viewed  as  a  first  and  essential  step  is 
"a  thorough  appraisal  of  the  NATO  sit- 
uation— by  the  U.S.  Government — to- 
ward developing  a  more  realistic  and 
meaningful  policy  toward  NATO  and 
Western  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  the 
European  states  should  be  encouraged  to 
come  forward,  collectively,  with  proposals 
for  improving  allied  diplomacy  and  for 
recasting  NATO  in  a  manner  that  meets 
their  interests  and  concerns." 

The  recommended  reexamination  and 
reappraisal  of  NATO  by  both  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  should  provide  multi- 
lateral decisions  in  these  divisive  ques- 
tions. 

To  determine  if  NATO,  militarily  or- 
ganized, provides  for  present  and  future 


security;  to  determine  if  NATO  and  its 
military  policy  are  a  roadblock  in  cen- 
tral Europe  security,  German  reunifica- 
tion, and  other  political  objectives:  to 
determine  the  need,  if  any,  for  revision 
or  redra.fting  of  any  articles  of  the 
treaty;  to  determine  Europe's  role  in  the 
burden  and  responsibility  for  nuclear 
deterrence;  to  determine  the  advisabil- 
ity for  expansion  of  the  Council's  re- 
sponsibility from  a  purely  military  role 
to  areas  of  common  interest  such  as 
East-West  relations,  aid  to  imderdevel- 
oped  nations,  and  the  international 
monetary  question;  to  determine  the 
NATO  image  as  seen  by  Western  Europe, 
and  ascertain  possible  strengthening  of 
the  Organization  if  necessary. 

To  revitalize  NATO  and  make  it  into 
an  organization  for  true  interallied  ac- 
commodation and  decision,  the  commit- 
tee report,  pinix)lnting  a  basic  defect  in 
the  structure,  advised  "correction  of  the 
psychology  and  reality  of  imbalance, 
brought  about  by  American  power  and 
predominance." 

The  committee  recommendation  for 
establishment  of  a  "strat3gy  council"  in- 
cluded the  following  observations: 

The  prop)Osed  strategy  council  must  have 
the  beneflt  of  expert  staff,  and  Europ)ean 
members  must  have  access  to  American  nu- 
clear planning  information.  This  does  not 
require  that  the  United  States  relinquish 
control  over  strategic  armaments  and  their 
employment.  Rather  It  means  rearing  a  Eu- 
ropean awareness  and  sophistication  suffi- 
cient to  earn  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
evolution  of  deterrent  doctrine  for  the  At- 
lantic area,  and  hence  the  capacity  to  Judge 
and  propose  as  an  intellectual  i)eer. 

For  Instance,  the  European  states  should 
weigh  the  suitability  of  a  cooperatively- 
owned  nuclear  capability  on  the  continent, 
assigned  to  NATO. 

In  explanation  of  its  position,  the  re- 
port explained: 

The  object  Is  not  merely  to  make  Euro- 
I>eans  conversant  in  nuclear  affairs  and  keep 
them  abreast  of  changing  American  doctrine 
.  .  .  (but  also)  to  bridge  the  technological 
gap  and  bring  about  genuine  European  par- 
ticipation m  matters  of  strategy  and  nuclear 
defense  .  .  . 

It  is  time  to  openly  encourage  our  allies  to 
formulate.  In  reply  to  their  own  conceived 
Interests,  a  workable  format  for  continuing 
close  Atlantic  military  cooperation. 

To  further  rectify  the  imbalance  of 
American  predominance  and  power,  the 
committee  advocated: 

The  NATO  Council  or  any  other  agreed-to- 
grouplng,  be  utilized  on  a  continuing  basis 
for  diplomatic  consultation  among  the  allies. 
This  forum  should  emerge  as  the  principal 
Instrument  for  allied  political  decislonlng,  to 
resolve  Alliance  problems,  determine  strategy 
as  recommended  by  the  proposed  strategy 
council,  consult  on  crises  erupting  within  our 
outside  NATO  territory,  harmonize  policy  on 
matters  of  mutual  concern  such  as  East- West 
relations,  and  exchange  and  review  Intelli- 
gence on  a  dally  basis. 

These  heavy  and  diverse  re^wnsibll- 
Ities  for  the  Council,  as  a  factor  in  re- 
vitalizing NATO,  depend  mainly  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  committee  report  which 
warned: 

Clashes  will  occur  and  differences  of  opin- 
ion will  become  more  obvious.  It  means  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  consider  the  advice 
of  allies  on  matters  which  perhafw  affect  us 
more  than  them  .  .  .  our  willingness  to  use 


fully  Alliance  channels  has  been  due,  in  part, 
to  our  apprehension  about  splitting  the  Al- 
liance and  Implanting  the  Impression  of  dis- 
cord. 

An  honest  endeavor  to  utilize  Alliance  or- 
gans fully,  to  make  NATO  a  relevant  Instru- 
ment for  accommodation  and  decision,  car- 
ries Its  own  risks.  The  greater  gamble,  how- 
ever. Is  to  allow  NATO  a  steadily,  diminishing 
Influence. 

The  report  suggests  that  within  the 
frameworK  of  duties  assigned  to  the 
NATO  Council  or  any  other  agreed-to- 
grouping,  a  newly  refurbished  political 
arm,  "an  attempt  be  made  to  reach  posi- 
tive agreements  on  the  broad  questions 
of  East-West  trade,  and  relations  with 
Eastern  Europe  generally,  on  present 
and  future  disarmament  moves,  on  the 
reunification  of  Germany,  on  aid  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  worldwide 
security  problems. 

"The  proposed  group  should  also  be 
equipped  to  bring  allied  thinking  to  bear 
on  crises  which  erupt  anywhere  in  the 
world." 

To  quiet  American  criticism  of  the 
heavier  burden  borne  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer in  costs  of  U.S.  troops  assigned 
to  NATO,  and  other  European  defense 
expenses,  both  a  factor  in  the  unfavor- 
able balance-of-payments  controversy, 
the  committee  suggested  renegotiation. 

To  still  some  U.S.  Government  voices, 
other  voices  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, the  committee  stated. 

Targets,  quotas,  and  force-levels  which  are 
presently  and  patiently  Ignored  should  be 
revised  through  Alliance  negotiation  in  re- 
sponse to  conceived  security  needs  and  do- 
mestic concerns. 

Referring  to  previous  such  recommen- 
dations, the  committee  urged,  that,  com- 
mensurate with  its  ofiQcial  duties,  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  be  official 
status  as  a  part  of  the  NATO  organiza- 
tion. 

The  tight  checkrein  held  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  appoint- 
ment of  SACEUR  should  be  loosened,  was 
a  recommendation  of  the  committee  in 
these  words : 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  NATO  command 
positions.  Including  the  appointment  of  a 
European  officer  as  SACEUR  and  a  revision 
of  existing  practice  under  which  SACEUR 
is  .  .  .  assigned  and  discharged  by  the  U.S. 
President. 

The  report  also  declared  that  machin- 
ery should  be  set  up  for  collection  and 
review  on  a  continuing  basis  of  world- 
wide intelligence  material. 

The  ninth  and  final  step  leading  to 
resurrection  of  the  NATO  that  once 
existed,  was  clarification  of  U.S.  nuclear 
policy  toward  the  alliance.  The  commit- 
tee report  stated : 

As  the  Europeans  emerge  from  their  abdi- 
cated strategic  role,  a  clarification  of  our 
nuclear  course  of  action  must,  of  course,  flow 
automatically. 

The  problem  of  nuclear  sharing  has  been 
pictured  ...  (as  a)  tangible  grant  of  nu- 
clear control  to  our  allies,  who  presumably 
desire  a  finger  on  the  trigger  ...  (as)  the 
sole  answer  to  their  Insecurity  and  Impotence 
.  .  .  (but)  it  does  not  fully  represent  the 
true  situation. 

As  analyzed  in  the  committee  report: 

Europeans'  desire  to  acquire  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  their  own  or  gain  some  authority  over 
the   U.S.    deterrent  ...  is   symptomatic    of 


deeper  frustrations  .  .  .  Many  Europeans 
.  .  .  who  speak  harshly  about  the  U.S. 
hegemony,  would  rather  leave  the  crucial 
decisions  up  to  Washington. 

This  frustratiofi,  observed  the  commit- 
tee, is  due  to,  "misgiving  about  American 
strategic  doctrine  and  doubts  about  the 
American  guarantee  which  have  been  a 
far  more  persuasive  factor  in  convincing 
Europeans  that  a  'hardware'  solution 
may  be  necessary. 

"Our  recommendation  to  develop  a 
genuine  Europe  function  in  the  determi- 
nation of  Atlantic  defense  is  certainly 
urgent  in  redressing  the  European  sense 
of  weakness  and  removing  uncertain- 
ties." 

Warning  against  U.S.  hasty  replies  to 
NATO's  serious  problems  and  urging  the 
necessity  for  solidification  of  official 
Euiopean  opinion,  the  committee  de- 
clared : 

We  believe  that  our  European  allies  should 
share  the  Initiative  in  Jointly  resolving  the 
question  of  a  European  nuclear  role  In  NATO 
which  .  .  .  must  evolve  from  the  thorough 
and  basic  re-evaluation  of  Alliance  affairs 
.  .  .  (furthermore)  American  cooperation  to- 
ward the  erection  of  an  essentially  European - 
owned  nuclear  deterrent.  linked  in  some 
manner  to  NATO,  should  come  only  after 
official   opinion   abroad   has  coalesced. 

The  essential  factor,  as  determined  by 
the  report,  ""is  that  the  European  NATO 
states  should  be  encouraged  to  formu- 
late a  unified  position  on  the  question  of 
obtaining  a  European  nuclear  force  to 
which  the  United  States,  presumably, 
would  render  support  and  assistance." 

With  reference  to  the  review  of  NATO 
objectives  and  enlarged  role  for  Europe 
in  strategy  determination,  the  commit- 
tee report  took  the  position  that: 

A  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty  should 
not  foreclose  a  European  option  to  develop, 
on  the  basis  of  existing  national  capabilities, 
a  European  deterrent  force  which  is  respon- 
sive to  their  conceived  Interests  .  .   . 

In  evaluating  trie  overall  situation,  the 
committee  stated: 

While  the  urgency  of  the  military  threat 
from  Moscow  may  have  receded,  a  closely 
aligned  program  for  defense  of  the  Atlantic 
area  remains  essential. 

It  warned  that  adjustment  to  the  shift 
in  political  interests  and  changing  pat- 
terns of  thought  does  not  negate  the 
need  for  preserving  sound  military 
structure  against  the  Communist  wreck- 
ing crew  and  cautioned: 

The  Soviet  effort  of  today  Is  geared  to 
loosening  French  ties  to  NATO,  to  nourish- 
ing area  of  allied  discord,  and  ultimately  to 
neutralizing  the  military  potency  of  the  Alli- 
ance, as  members  tend  to  go  their  separate 
ways  .  .  . 

In  failing  to  grasp  the  significance  of  con- 
temporary pressures  and  events.  In  allowing 
NATO  to  flounder  and  grow  less  vital  to  the 
member  states,  the  United  States  risks  play- 
ing directly  Into  the  hands  of  Moscow  and 
Its  long-range  strategy  of  disabling  the  At- 
lantic Alliance. 

Pinpointing  the  basic  element  in  de- 
terioration of  the  alliance  as  "lack  of 
political  will",  the  committee  report 
asserted : 

The  real  challenge  in  preserving  NATO  is 
to  reclaim  for  it  a  positive  role  in  shaping 
<_  political  decislonlng  among  the  allies.  In- 
cluding questions  of  nuclear  strategy. 

With  the  comprehensive  re-assessment 
proposed  .  .  .   (and)    institutional  changes 
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gMtfod  to  updating  Europe's  role  In  AUlAnoe 
affairs,  NATO  c«n  regain  an  eaaentlal  rele- 
vance In  dealing  with  needs  and  Interests 
of  Its  membership. 

Research  work  for  these  statements 
was  handled  ably  by  Bill  Vanden  Toom. 

The  Augiist  24,  1967  press  release  by 
the  task  force  kimounced  a  2-hour  con- 
ference that  da(r  with  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  on  detailed  recommendations  for 
revltallzation  of  NATO  made  by  the 
committee  on  AiiKUst  14. 

Members  present  were  William  C. 
Cramxr,  of  Florida:  Makvin  L.  Esch,  of 
Michigan;  Smruoxm  Halpiiin,  of  New 
York;  Shxuian  P.  Lloyd,  of  Utah;  Wil- 
liam S.  MazlliaKd,  of  California ;  Albert 
H.  Quit,  of  Minnesota;  William  V.  Roth, 
of  Delaware;  Charlss  W.  Whalkn,  of 
Ohio;  Larry  WInh,  Jr.,  of  Kansas,  and 
myself. 

EISXNHOWn  I  COMMXMTS    ON    NATO 

The  essence  i>t  the  important  state- 
ments made  by'  Oeneral  Elsenhower  at 
his  Gettysburg  oClce  on  the  July  21.  1967, 
meeting,  with  the  House  GOP  Committee 
on  Western  Alliances  were  released  in  a 
statement  on  August  25  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

General  Eisenhower  opposed  reduction 
of  U.S.  troop  strength  in  Germany  at 
this  time  due  tq  current  NATO  dlfflcul- 
ties. 

Terming 


April  17,  1969 


To  prevent  this  calamity  the  United  States 
must — without  further  delay — explore  fully 
with  her  NATO  allies  the  poeslblllty  ot  devel- 
oping a  NATO  ABM  system  .  .  .  serving  the 
entire  commxuUty  on  the  basis  of  cooperative 
funding  and  construction.  .  .  . 


Echoing  previous  criticism  of  UJ3.  for- 
eign policy — failure  to  consult  our  NATO 
allies — brought  this  observation: 

Despite  the  reported  discussion  by  the 
NATO  nuclear  Planning  Council,  .  .  .  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  basic  concept  (of  an 
ABM  system)  has  been  considered  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Council.  .  .  .  Prominent  for- 
eign policy  analysts  have  reported  that  our 
allies  were  merely  'Iniormed"  not  "con- 
sulted" about  the  ABM  decision.    .  .  . 

With  a  leeway  of  a  5 -year  span  needed 
for  deployment  of  the  "thin"  ABM  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States.  It  provides  an 
opportunity  for  consultation  with  our 
allies,  noted  the  committee,  then  made 
these  pertinent  remarks: 


the 


present  six  U.S.  troop 
divisions  in  Elurope  inadequate  against 
Soviet  aggressiop,  he  said  they  served 
only  as  a  token  of  U.S.  commitment  to 
NATO. 

The  former  President  concurred  in  the 
recent  statement  of  the  House  GOP  Com- 
mittee on  Westerp  Alliances  in  its  recom- 
mendations of  Steps  for  new  life  and 
dedication  throjugh  revltallzation  of 
NATO  with  higher  and  broader  levels  of 
cooperation  thereby  engendering  a  new 
spirit  in  NATO.  He  warned  that  the  al- 
ternative would  be  a  return  of  European 
states  to  purely  national  interests. 

The  general  felt  that  establishment  of 
new  force  levels  provided  for  in  NATO 
revltallzation  recommendations  should 
enable  reduction! of  U.S.  force  levels  in 
Germany  to  two  4ivisions. 

As  the  flrsrt  S^CEUR,  General  Elsen- 
hower had  hope^  NATO  would  expand 
beyond  military  affairs. 

In  discussing  East-West  trade,  he  op- 
posed any  all-inclusive  policy  and  de- 
clared that  only  *when  advantageous  to 
the  United  Stated  should  we  trade  with 
Communist  counthes. 

ABM  STSTEM  MAY  RTTPTXJRB  NATO 

Deployment  of  ihe  "thin"  ABM  system 
could  fatally  rupture  NATO  was  the 
warning  issued  oH  November  6.  1967,  by 
the  committee. 

Pointing  to  the  (jivisive  policy  problems 
in  NATO  created  l>y  the  national  nuclear 
ballistic  missiles  in  the  late  1950's.  the 
committee  hoisted  the  danger  signals  of 
purely  defensive  nUclear  weapons.  It  pre- 
dicted a  widening  pf  the  gap  between  the 
two  superpowers  and  the  nations  of  the 
world.  And  that  inevitably  our  European 
allies  will  develop  positions  of  defen- 
sive neutrality— jfragmented  middle- 
sized  states — vulnerable  to  Soviet  power 
squeezes  which  ha$  been  a  long-standing 
goal  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 
The  committee  ^phasized: 


We  mxist  share  more  responsibilities  so 
that  western  unity  In  international  politics 
may  be  etrengthened.  It  Is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable  that  the  U.S.  counter  the  Soviet 
threat  alone.  Our  unwillingness  to  share  nu- 
clear responsibility  with  our  allies  In  the 
past  has  led  to  the  present  rift  In  NATO.  We 
should  not  seal  NATO's  demise  by  rushing 
Into  the  development  of  an  ABM  system 
alone. 

Antl-mlssUe  defenses  can  be  either  a 
stumbling  stone  or  a  stepping  stone  toward 
western  solidarity  .  .  . 

Announcement  of  the  ABM  deploy- 
ment duplicated  a  previous  gaffe  of  the 
administration  and  a  major  flaw  In  its 
foreign  policy  according  to  the  commit- 
tee. Centering  its  fire  on  President  John- 
son, the  report  continued: 

The  decision  to  proceed  with  an  ABM  sys- 
tem .  .  .  was  certainly  momentous  enough 
to  have  warranted  full  coordination  with  our 
allies  and  use  of  the  fuU  prestige  of  the  Presi- 
dent's office  to  explain  It  to  the  American 
public  and  our  NATO  allies  .  .  .  (Instead  of) 
relegating  the  task  of  Secretary  McNamara 
as  the  subject  of  a  speech  before  a  press  serv- 
ices gathering  of  editors  and  publishers  in 
San  Francisco  .  .  . 

Another  critical  observation  was: 
The  Secretary's  speech  was  .  .  .  assurance 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  Intend  It  no 
harm,  and  a  continuation  of  his  plea  for  a 
non-proliferation  treaty  unpopular  with 
many  of  our  E\iropean  allies. 

The  committee  report  generated  na- 
tionwide news  coverage  and  was  the  sec- 
ond time  In  1967  that  statements  made 
by  the  House  GOP  Committee  on  West- 
em  Alliances  made  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times.  The  November  13  issue 
of  the  Congressional  Newsletter  head- 
lined the  news  story.  "ABM  System  for 
United  States  Should  Not  Preclude  a 
NATO  ABM  System." 

With  recessing  of  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress,  the  House  Republican 
Committee  on  Western  Alliances  inven- 
toried the  year's  work. 

There  had  been  15  conferences.  In 
addition  there  had  been  held  a  number  of 
working  luncheons  where  experts  and 
knowledgeable  persons  had  spoken,  two 
of  whom  were:  Mr.  William  McChesney 
Martin.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  who  discussed  international 
monetary  problems;  Mr.  Clarence  K. 
Streit.  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times  during  the  last  days  of  the  League 


of  Nations,  author  of  several  books  ad- 
vocating federation  of  major  free  world 
nations,  editor  of  Freedom  and  Union, 
who  spoke  on  two  occasions  concerning 
the  International  monetary  crisis. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Research  and  Planning  of  the 
Republican  Conference  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  the  committee  pub- 
lished a  booklet  appraising  the  failure  of 
the  Johnson  administration  to  grasp  the 
evidence  of  NATO  decay,  and  recom- 
mending a  program  to  rebuild  the  alli- 
ance. The  booklet  entitled.  'Will  NATO 
Survive  1969?",  a  condensed  analysis  of 
which  appears  in  this  history,  contained 
three  position  papers  issued  by  the  House 
Republican  Committee  on  Western 
Alliances.  They  were:  "NATO  In  a 
Changing  World  '  released  June  13,  1967- 
"Partnership:  The  Road  Not  Taken"  re- 
leased July  5,  1967;  "The  Rebuilding  of 
NATO,"  released  August   14,    1967. 

The  supply  of  booklets  was  qul<Aly  ex- 
hausted by  requests  for  a  copy  from  indi- 
viduals, governmental  bodies,  organiza- 
tions, educational  Institutions. 

Committee  membership  remained  in- 
tact: Representatives  E.  Ross  Adair  of 
Indiana;  William  O.  Cowcer  of  Ken- 
tucky; William  C.  Cramer,  of  Florida- 
Marvin  L.  Esch.  of  Michigan;  Seymour 
Halpern,  of  New  York;  Sherman  P 
Lloyd,  of  Utah;  William  S.  Ma^liard  of 
California;  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  of 
Maryland;  Alexander  Pirnie,  of  New 
York;  Albert  H.  Quie,  of  Minnesota- 
William  V.  Roth,  of  Delaware;  Herman 
ScHNEEBELi,  of  Pennsylvania;  Charles  W 
Whalen,  of  Ohio;  Larry  Winn.  Jh  of 
Kansas,  and  myself. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican Committee  on  Western  Alliances 
after  the  opening  of  the  second  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  was  a  conference 
February  28,  1968.  with  the  Honorable 
Harlan  Cleveland.  UJ3.  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative to  NATO.  He  discussed  the 
final  communique  of  the  December  1967 
NATO  Ministerial  Meeting  and  also  clari- 
fied statements  in  his  article  which  had 
appeared  In  the  November  1967  "NATO 
Letter." 

Indicative  of  deep  concern  about  the 
strained  United  States-French  relations 
was  the  first  statement  issued  March  1, 
1968.  by  the  House  Republican  task  force 
on  Western  alliances. 

In  attempting  to  prod  President  John- 
son into  filling  the  vacant  post  of  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  France,  the  statement, 
made  these  comments: 

Prance  is  one  of  our  major  allies,  occupy- 
ing a  position  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States  in  military,  monetary  and 
trade  matters.  .  .  . 

Recrimination  has  reached  a  point  where 
the  long-standing  friendship  of  the  French 
and  American  people  is  being  dangerously 
eroded. 

Due  to  the  strained  relations  between 
the  two  countries  and  the  tottering 
NATO,  the  committee  urged  that  the 
post  be  filled  "by  a  person  eminently 
qualified  by  knowledge  of  France,  Europe 
and  the  Atlantic  community,  and  skilled 
as  a  diplomat  for  the  challenging  task 
of  easing  tension  and  building  Franco- 
American  good  will." 
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task  roBO  micBEaa  Bamvo 

At  a  task  force  luncheon  meeting  on 
March  25,  1968,  Sir  Michael  Wright  dis- 
cussed trade  problems  and  opportunities 
In  the  Atlantic  community. 

Sir  Michael,  formerly  Britain's  chief 
negotiator  at  Geneva,  was  chairman  of 
the  Atlantic  Trade  Study  set  up  in  1967 
to  reappraise  basic  trade  policy  and 
search  for  an  alternative  to  Britain's 
failure  of  entry  into  the  Common 
Market. 

In  his  discussion.  Sir  Michael  sug- 
gested a  free  trade  association  without 
an  external  tariff.  He  felt  it  should  have 
an  Atlantic  nucleus  with  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Japan  as  charter 
members  and  that  the  proposed  free 
trade  association  should  maintain  an 
open  door  policy  for  inclusion  of  any 
coimtry. 

Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  UJS.  Navy,  re- 
tired, chairman  of  the  Georgetown  Cen- 
ter for  Strategic  Studies,  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  a  working  luncheon  on  April 
3  of  the  task  force. 

In  his  off-the-record  talk,  the  admiral 
discussed  worldwide  developments  with 
special  emphasis  on  NATO's  problems 
with  the  Soviet  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  third  and  final  briefing  to  pro- 
vide backgroimd  and  to  update  task 
force  members  prior  to  study  of  NATO 
problems  and  offer  suggestions  toward 
solutions  was  held  on  June  10,  1968. 
Speaking  at  this  session  was  Dr.  Robert 
Strausz-Hupe'  who  gave  his  assessment 
of  the  political  situation  In  Greece  fol- 
lowing a  recent  tour  of  the  coimtry. 

BLUX   RIBBON    COMMISSION 

The  first  statement  issued  by  the  10- 
member  House  Republican  task  force  on 
Western  alliances  since  its  reorganiza- 
tion in  March  was  on  June  20,  1968.  It 
was  a  clarion  call  for  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission on  NATO  reform. 

Detailing  the  domestic  turmoil,  finan- 
cial instability,  strikes  and  student  re- 
bellion, political  disintegration  and 
breakdown  of  democratic  processes  in 
various  European  countries;  violent 
crimes  and  riots  in  the  United  States  al- 
ready beset  with  dlvisiveness  over  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  task  force  sternly 
warned : 

The  nations  of  NATO  forget  their  long- 
and-wldely  recognized  Interdependence,  and 
fall  to  deal  effectively  with  common  prob- 
lems. Local  disorder  is  turning  Inward  the 
concern  of  the  people  and  their  national 
governments. 

Characterized  as  a  "bitter  disappoint- 
ment'  was  the  Harmel  exercise,  an  in- 
ward examination  of  NATO,  oriented  to- 
ward Its  self-destruction  by  Indifference 
of  some  allies  to  their  own  self-defense. 

In  falling  to  grasp  the  painful  cactus, 
the  Harmel  exercise,  widely  heralded  as 
a  "blueprint  to  alter  the  basic  nature  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  reform  the  alliance  to  face  new  dip- 
lomatic tasks  foreseen  for  the  1970's,  the 
exercise  has  proven  to  be  almost  totally 
improductlve"  reported  the  task  force. 

In  an  indictment  of  the  Harmel  exer- 
cise's Waterloo,  the  task  force  declared : 

It  could  have  led  to  sptedflc  action  on 
Western  trading  policy  toward  the  East,  Ger- 
man reunification,   NATO- Warsaw  pact-to- 


pact  negotiations,  a  North  Atlantic  parlia- 
ment, and  specific  exploratory  steps  to  test 
the  thesis  of  North  Atlantic  political  Inte- 
gration. 

The  task  force's  clarion  call  was  for 
"a  new  initiative  for  a  stronger  structure 
not  merely  for  defense  but  also  for  the 
advancement  of  individual  freedom." 

In  pursuit  of  this  objective  and  de- 
si>airing  of  NATO's  rejuvenation,  the  re- 
port stressed: 

We  propose  that  the  President,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Congress,  appoint  a  blue- 
ribbon  commission  to  help  organize  an  Inter- 
national conference  of  the  NATO  nations 
apart  from  the  existing  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Recommended  for  study  by  the  pro- 
posed commission  were: 

First: 

The  fundamental  mission  of  NATO  .  .  . 
as  to  membership  and  purpose  .  .  .  several 
nations  and  areas  have  been  suggested  for 
consideration  (In  exp)anslon  of  member- 
ship). .  .  . 

In  detailing  the  possibilities  beyond 
NATO's  military  role,  the  statement  sug- 
gested "coordination  of  global  foreign 
policies  of  its  members;  technological 
cooperation  in  fields  such  as  commiml- 
cation,  computerization,  space,  oceanog- 
raphy; cooperation  in  monetary  ssrstfflis, 
aid  to  imderdeveloped  nations,  and  cul- 
tural affairs;  and  the  liberalization  of 
trade  among  the  Western  nations  and  co- 
ordination of  their  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist nations." 

Second.  Reiterating  the  essence  of 
previous  suggestions,  the  report  urged 
"the  reform  of  NATO  by  giving  official 
status  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
with  specific  responsibility  in  alliance  af- 
fairs, and  by  establishing  a  tribunal  for 
the  adjudication  of  disputes  which  may 
arise  from  alliance  projects." 

Third: 

The  reimlflcatlon  of  Germany! 

Fourth: 

Adjustment  and  settlement  of  World  War  I 
debts — Including  the  matter  of  German  repa- 
rations. 

Fifth: 

The  reconciliation  of  France  with  the  Al- 
liance, and  full  coordination  of  Its  strategic 
mllltaiy  forces  with  those  of  NATO. 

Differences  to  be  encountered  and 
thorough  study  required  In  carrying  out 
the  proposals  were  listed: 

First: 

Evaluation  of  .  .  .  (Oomiuunlst)  threata 
...  to  IndlTldual  freedom  throughout  the 
world  and  of  methods  to  counter  these 
threats  . .  .  (which  would  Include)  the  strug- 
gle In  Vietnam. 

Second: 

Evaluation  of  past  and  future  development 
of  nuclear  weapons,  existing  and  proposed 
treaties  concerning  nuclear  wei^Mns,  the 
proposed  development  of  antlbaUlstlc  mlasUe 
systems,  and  the  future  Implications  of  these. 

Third: 

Study  of  overlap  and  conflict  of  purpose  of 
the  numerous  Institutions  already  estab- 
lished to  coordinate  the  defense,  eoonomles 
and  foreign  relations  of  the  free  nations  .  .  . 

Such  Institutions  of  conflict  would  in- 
clude NATO  and  the  Western  European 
Union;  Organization  for  Ekionomic  Co- 


operation and  Development — OECD — 
and  article  2  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty;  the  Council  of  Europe — which 
includes  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
Common  Market — and  the  European  free 
trade  area. 

Fourth: 

studies  of  the  attitudes  of  the  leaders  and 
the  pubUc  of  these  nations  toward  long-and- 
widely  advocated  reform  of  International  p^ 
litlcal  structure  .  .  . 

The  clarion  call  for  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission reiterated: 

NATO  must  be  more  than  a  military  al- 
liance— a  "tin  LlzBle"  vehicle  that  cannot 
serve  In  a  supersonic  age.   . 

The  report  warned: 

Domestic  fiscal  problems  are  bringing  In- 
sistent demands  for  U.S.  troop  rediiction.  The 
effect  of  such  reduction  wo\ild  not  be  ad- 
verse if  accompanied  by  basic  reform  of 
NATO's  purpose  and  functions. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  passive  or  do- 
nothing  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
would  be  tragic. 

UNITED   STATES-SOVIET    SECBET    TALKS 

Cremation  of  hopes  for  lessening  of  the 
tightly  drawn  chains  now  thrown  about 
Czechoslovakia  and  its  warning  to  any 
other  country  so  inclined  within  the  So- 
viet orbit — is  the  result  of  the  Johnson 
administration's  recent  actions. 

Five  members  of  the  House  Republican 
task  force  on  Western  alliances  and  its 
chairman,  were  joined  by  16  other  Re- 
publican House  Members  in  a  statement 
issued  September  17,  1968,  labeled  "Perils 
of  Secret  Discussions  by  the  President 
With  Top  Soviet  Leadership  on  Arms 
Control  at  This  Time." 

It  has  been  less  than  a  month  since 
the  UBBH.  Invaded  Czechoslovakia 
which  brought  cries  of  moral  indigna- 
tion and  worldwide  repercussion.  But  the 
clamor  did  not  penetrate  the  walls  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  where  President  Johnson 
calmly  persisted  in  seeking  a  conference 
with  top  Russian  leadership  to  begin  dis- 
cussion on  arms  control. 

Assessing  the  political  overtones  of 
President  Johnson's  pressure  for  such 
private  vls-a-vls  talks  with  the  Soviets, 
the  22'  House  Republicans  hoisted  the 
danger  signals  of  such  UJS.  perfidy: 

For  the  President  to  go  to  Moscow  to 
begin  secret  discussions  on  matters  affecting 
European  security  aA'  long  as  Soviet  and  War- 
saw Pact  troops  remain  In  Czechoelovakia 
would  mean  two  things:  (1)  U.S.  acceptance 
of  the  Soviet  occupation;  (2)  political  recog- 
nition by  the  UJS.  of  the  concept  of  an  East 
European  sphere  of  Soviet  Influence. 

Pointing  to  the  inconsistency  of  U.S. 
pronouncements  and  actions,  the  report 
stressed: 

To  pursue  such  discussions  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviets  are  violating  International  law 
and  attempting  to  shift  the  balance  of  forces 
In  Europe  in  their  own  favor  would  weaken 
beyond  repair  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  hasten 
the  development  of  Independent  nuclear  de- 
terrents outside  the  Alliance  for  some  coun- 
tries and  strengthen  the  forces  for  neutral- 
ization In  others  .  .  . 

The  House  group  counseled: 

What  the   President  should   do — and   do 

quickly — Is  make  clear  to  the  Russians  that 

a  policy  of  detente  with  the  U.S.  Is  absolutely 

inconsistent  with  the  expansionist  policy  un- 
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der  which  th«  Bovlets  seek  to  exacerbate  all 
Uutabllltles  anil  tensloiu  they  encounter  in 
Europe,  the  Middle  Bast,  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Lifting  fog  following  the  Czech  crisis 
revealed  to  an  uneasy  world  and  especi- 
ally to  a  fragmented  NATO  Alliance  six 
basic  truths  a«  pointed  out  in  the  report: 

First.  The  tinited  States  would  sacri- 
fice alliance  cohesion  to  achieve  detente 
with  Russia  whereas  Russia  would  sacri- 
fice good  relations  with  the  United  States 
to  maintain  cohesion  in  their  alliance — 
by  force  if  necessary. 

Second.  The  superiority  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countrlee  over  that  of  NATO  In 
organization,  military  force  and  equip- 
ment, and  intelligence. 

Third.  The  Jreedom  of  Western  Europe 
depends  on  mlassive  U.S.  assistance;  the 
French  nuclear  system  Is  too  weak  for 
continental  deterrence. 

Fourth.  Increasing  detente  between 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  free  world  there- 
by setting  a  pattern  for  other  satellite 
stat^'may  have  motivated  military  ac- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fifth.  Unprfedlctable  Soviet  leader- 
ship— capable!  of  rash.  Irrational,  and 
violent  acts.    ; 

Sixth.  Sacralce  of  cohesion  with  our 
allies  by  the  TJnited  States  in  pursuit  of 
detente  with  Russia  has  not  been  recip- 
rocated or  lessened  hostility  toward 
America. 

The  GOP  grbup  declared : 

In  view  of  thieee  developments,  the  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  should  improve  our  political  posi- 
tion in  Westerq  Eiirope  ...  by  announcing 
flrnUy  and  poslljtvely  that  he  will  give  inune- 
dlate  and  continuing  highest  priority  to 
strengthening  Xt.S.  relations  with  our  NATO 
allies  and  will  pot  negotiate  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  arms  control  as  long  as  Soviet  troops 
remain  In  Czec4o8lovalda  .  .  . 

The  GOP  gr^up  also  stated: 

We  believe  thkt  such  discussions  (on  arms 
control)  shoiUdjnot  occur  on  a  bilateral  basis 
between  the  U.$.  and  the  Soviet  Union  but 
...  by  a  Europ^n  Conference  which  would 
Include  representatives  of  the  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pacts  .  «  .  (and)  neutral  nations. 

With  referei^ce  to  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration's piujsiiit  of  detente  with  the 
Soviets,  the  rei^ort  stated  that — 

Such  bilateral  dealings  on  our  part  have 
led  to  suspicion : and  concern  .  .  .  (by)  some 
of  our  allies  antl  encouraged  bilateral  deal- 
ings with  the  Eafet ...  by  others. 

The  joint  statement  reiterated  its  posi- 
tion with  the  IjoUowing : 

The  TTnited  Stfates  should  delay  the  nuclear 
non-proliferation  treaty  in  the  Senate,  sus- 
I>end  plans  for  U.S.  talks  with  the  Soviets  on 
arms  control,  and  initiate  action  on  worsen- 
ing problems  In  NATO  .  .  . 

It  deplored  tqe  rashness  of  our  policy  In- 
duced by  a  tlm|d,  misguided  and  weak  Ad- 
ministration.     [ 

Regretfully  tne  Soviet  Union  was  not 
warned  in  advance  that  Ite  Invasion  woiild 
set  back  U.S.-S(»vlet  relations.  .  .  .  For  the 
President  to  fall  to  act  now  in  taking  politi- 
cal action  to  express  our  disapproval  of  Soviet 
action  and  our  support  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom whenever  1^  is  under  attack  Is  to  invite 
aggression  elsewtiere. 

Joining  in  sljgnlng  the  statement  were 
task  force  members:  E.  Ross  Adair,  In- 
diana; J.  HERmRT  Burke,  Florida;  Wil- 
liam C.  CRAMKit,  Florida;  Seymour  Hal- 
pern,  New  York;  Larry  Winn.,  Jr.,  Kan- 
sas. The  16  Ho«se  Republicans  were  E.  Y. 


Berry,  South  Dakota:  Garry  Brown, 
Michigan;  Don  H.  Clausen,  California; 
James  C.  Cleveland,  New  Hampshire; 
John  N.  Erlenborn,  Illinois;  Paul  A. 
Pino,  New  York;  James  R.  Grover,  Jr., 
New  York;  Craio  Hosmer,  California; 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman,  New  York; 
Chester  L.  Mize,  Kemsas;  Albert  H. 
QuiE,  Minnesota;  John  P.  Saylor,  Penn- 
sylvania; William  A.  Steiger,  Wiscon- 
sin; Fletcher  Thompson,  Georgia;  Law- 
rence G.  Williams,  Pennsylvania;  Bob 
Wilson,  California ;  and  myself. 


WARSAW   GHETTO   UPRISING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  As- 
piNALL).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Farbstein),  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  26 
years  ago  April  19  the  sons  of  David  rose 
up  against  the  murderous  Goliath  of 
Nazism  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  revolt,  the  Jewish  free- 
dom fighters  were  doomed  to  death — 
death,  but  certainly  not  defeat.  Their 
cause  was  one — simply  to  die  a  free  peo- 
ple at  the  highest  possible  cost  to  the 
Nazis.  This  they  did  with  such  bravery 
and  faith  that  I  am  proud  and  honored 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Jewish  faith.  It 
was  indeed  a  superhuman  effort  to  keep 
the  Nazis  at  bay  for  42  days  and  nights 
considering  that  all  of  Poland  lasted  26 
days  in  1939. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  should  remember 
that  the  amount  of  arms  that  the  free- 
dom fighters  had  were  sparse  indeed:  a 
gun.  a  Molotov  cocktail,  even  a  bare  fist. 
These  were  their  weapons.  However,  their 
most  powerful  weapon  was  their  faith. 
It  sustained  them  as  they  saw  their  chil- 
dren die  under  the  treads  of  Nazi  tanks, 
or  when  they  were  gassed  or  burned  to 
death  in  the  bunkers.  Yes,  the  world  for- 
gets too  soon — not  only  about  our  broth- 
ers In  the  ghetto,  but  also  those  six  mil- 
lion who  perished  in  the  death  camps. 

As  Emmanuel  Ringelbaum,  the  author 
of  the  Ghetto  Archives  stated: 

Even  In  times  of  savagery  the  most  brutish 
barbarians  were  not  devoid  of  a  human 
spark,  for  they  did  usually  spare  the  chil- 
dren. This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Hitlerite 
beast  who  Is  out  to  devour  the  most  precious 
ones,  the  ones  who  arouse  the  greatest  com- 
passion— Innocent  children. 

During  the  uprising,  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  ghetto  asked  for  aid  from  their 
Polish  neighbors  and  the  underground. 
This  wsis  not  given  to  them.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  must  say  that  this  was  not  out  of  the 
ordinary,  for  the  Jews  in  Poland  have 
and  still  are  being  persecuted  to  a  de- 
gree which  surpasses  all  stsuidards  of 
moral  and  simple  human  decency.  Polish 
soil  throughout  the  centuries  has  been 
literally  soaked  through  with  Jewish 
blood. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  there  comes  to  my  mind 
a  few  lines  from  Shakespeare  which  ex- 
press my  sentiment  to  a  considerable 
degree: 

Oh  pardon  me  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth 
that  we  are  so  meek  and  gentle  with  these 
butchers. 

The  civilized  world  Is  Indeed  too  "meek 
and  gentle"  with  such  murderers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jewish  people  shall 


never  forget  those  who  were  killed  in  the 
blazing  ghetto  or  the  extermination 
camps.  One  does  not  really  die  if  he  lives 
in  the  minds  of  others.  On  the  eve  of 
the  19th,  many  of  my  fellow  brothers  and 
sisters  shall  lie  awake  seeing  in  their 
minds'  eyes  the  faces  of  their  loved  ones 
as  they  saw  them  for  the  last  time  before 
being  gassed  or  shot  to  death.  These 
thoughts  shall  give  way  to  tears  and  sor- 
row, for  time  heals  the  woun|l  but  does 
not  erase  the  scar  of  pain. 
';  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Jew  I  do  not  ask  for 
pity  for  my  people.  I  do  not  even  ask  for 
compassion,  for  In  today's  world  the  Dow 
Jones  average  is  considered  much  more 
important  than  compassion.  Human 
compassion  has  no  economic  value.  I 
merely  ask  for  justice,  simple  justice,  and 
it  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  dedicate 
my  words,  my  hopes  to  my  brothers  who 
perished  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AFTER 
30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  legislation  to  give  our 
faithful  civil  service  employee  the  option 
of  retiring  after  30  years  of  service  with 
full  annuity,  regardless  of  age. 

Under  present  retirement  law,  which 
Congress  liberalized  in  1966,  a  civil  serv- 
ant can  retire  with  the  full  annuity  that 
the  average  of  his  highest  consecutive  5 
years  of  salary  will  entitle  him  to.  If  he 
is  55  years  of  age  with  30  years  of  service, 
or  60  years  old  with  30  years  of  service, 
or  62  years  old  with  5  years  of  service.  Of 
course,  retirement  for  reason  of  disabil- 
ity. Involuntary  separation,  or  reduction 
in  force  have  special  conditions. 

However,  there  are  many  civil  service 
employees  who  achieve  30  years  of  Fed- 
eral service.  Including  creditable  mili- 
tary duty,  several  years  before  their  55th 
birthday.  I  believe  that  these  employees 
should  be  able  to  retire  on  full  annuity 
if  they  so  elect.  My  bill  would  be  simple 
recognition  of  their  long  and  faithful 
service — recognition  of  their  well-earned 
annuity. 

I  believe  it  is  false  economy  not  to  al- 
low those  30-year  Federal  employees  to 
leave  the  workforce  if  they  are  looking 
forward  to  retirement.  Our  national 
workforce  is  probably  the  most  mobile 
and  highly  trained  In  the  world.  Few 
other  nations  so  well  reward  merit,  or 
have  so  few  encumbrances  to  job  ad- 
vancement. This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
our  economic  strength.  There  must  be  a 
continual,  unrestricted  Influx  of  young 
persons  into  the  labor  force.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  mobility,  openness  and 
vigor  of  our  economy.  This  is  nowhere 
more  true  than  in  the  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice. I  believe  it  Is  bad  economics  to  re- 
strict employees  with  over  30  years  of 
service  from  leaving  Federal  employment 
when  they  desire,  especially  at  this  time 
In  our  history  when  we  have  so  many  un- 
employed young  people  requiring  decent 
jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  trust  that 
Congress  will  Eict  with  all  due  dispatch 
and  deliberation  on  this  legislation. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Brock  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  an 
indefinite  period,, on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuciNSKi),  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Farbstein.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  for  20  minutes,  on 
April  21. 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  for  1  hour,  on  April  22. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHWENGEL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RiEGLE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  McKneally, 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dellenback  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Keith. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pucinski)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  TtTNNEY. 
Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Galifianakis. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Gallagher  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Fascell  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  DuLSKi  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Termessee  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Koch  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  21,  1969,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAllONS,  ETC 

689.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  GenersJ  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  improvement  In  procur- 
ing and  stockpiling  jewel  bearings,  OflSce 


of  Emergency  Preparedness,  Department 
of  Defense,  Department  of  Commerce, 
General  Services  Administration,  was 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  tab}e  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ghi^emment 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  OLBEN:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  HS..  8434  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe 
39,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  additional 
free  letter  mail  and  air  transportation  maiU 
ing  privileges  for  certain  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-148).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H.R.  10236.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Seed  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  10237.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   ARENDS: 
H.R.  10238.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the   Francis   Asbury    statue,    and   for    other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself.   Mr. 
BsAsco,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Clay,    Mr.    Culver,    Mr.    Dices,    Mr. 
DcLSKi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Farbstein,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Green 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.   Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lowenstein,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cartht,   Mr.    MiKVA,    Mr.   Ottinger, 
Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rsm  of  New  York, 
Mr.    RoDtNO,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
and  Mr.  Tiernan  ) : 
H.R.  10239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act 
of   1948   to   terminate   the  quota  for  South 
Africa;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  10240.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204(a) 
of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  au- 
thorize minting  of  all   new  quarter  dollar 
pieces  with  a  likeness  of  tl^e  late  President 
Dwlght  David  Eisenhower  on  one  side;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  10241.  A   bin    to    amend    the    act   of 
March  3.   1905,  relating  to  the  dumping  of 
certain  materials  into  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

HJl.  10242.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  10243.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  work  clothing  for 
postal  field  service  employees  engaged  in  ve- 
hicle repair  or  maintenance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Commltte  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FOREMAN: 
HJl.  10244.  A  bin  to  repeal  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  (relatliig  to  fire- 
arms) ,  to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms  Act, 
and  to  restore  chapter  53  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  as  in  effect  before  Its 
amendment  by  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  10245.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  permit  retire- 
ment of  employees  with  30  years  of  service 
on  full  annuities  without  regard  to  age:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 

H.R.  10346.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Buffalo  National  River  In 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON; 

H.R.  10247.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  grant  court  leave  to  employees 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia when  called  as  witnesses  in  certain 
Judicial  proceedings  on  behalf  of  State  and 
local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  10248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  relation  to  expanses 
for  care  of  certain  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  10249.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  retire- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  10250.  A  bill  to  provide  for  nationally 
uniform  minimum  standards  and  eligibility 
requirements  for  public  assistance,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  supplemental  family  allowance  pro- 
gram, and  to  provide  that  the  cost  of  public 
assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
be  fully  borne  by  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.R.  10251.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  10252.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 

H.R.  10263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to   raise  needed   ad- 
ditional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER; 

H.R.  10254.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  increase 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  comprehensive  community 
colleges;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  10255.  A  bill  to  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  coopera- 
tives and  municipalities  which  own  or  op- 
erate generating  or  transmission  facilities 
used  in  Interstate  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
F\)reign  Commerce. 

HJl.  10256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  to  provide 
that  exclusive  territorial  franchises,  under 
limited  circumsta'hces,  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a  mo- 
nopoly or  attempt  to  monopolize,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  10257.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work,  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
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pooM  for  a  tastHtyer  or  spouse  who  la  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  10368.  A  blU  to  establish  a  procedure 
whereby  all  caadidatee  for  elective  Federal 
office  may  receive  financial  assistance  from 
the  Treasvu-y  to  assist  In  defraying  their  elec- 
tion campaign  expenses,  and  to  repeal  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
19«6.  to  the  Cofunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    fERKINS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Staockks,  Mr.  Moboan,  Sir. 
Wamplsx.  Mr.  Kb,  Mr.  CA«m,  Mr. 
Slack,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Bbat,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr. 
CoKBvrt,  Mr.  Okat,  Mr.  Psicx  of  Illi- 
nois, Mk'.  MooRKXAO,  Mr.  Olsks,  Mr. 
Rootrrt  of   Pennsylvania,   and   Mr. 
YatbonJ)  : 
H.R.  10269.  A  bill  to  provide  Pederal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  to  enable  them  to 
pay  oompensatlfcn  to  cerUln  disabled  Indi- 
viduals who,  as  fi  result  of  their  employment 
In    the   coal   mining   industry,   suffer   from 
pneumoconiosis  and  who  are  not  entitled  to 
compensation  uhder  any  workmen's  compen- 
sation law;  to  t|}e  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

^y  Mr.  QIJILLEN: 
.  HJl,  1Q260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 
caUons  Act  of  1B34  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  removal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  amd  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
HJl.  10261.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  Oun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1964;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON. 
H.R.  10262.  AJbUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  o^  1954  to  extend  the  head-of- 
household  beneJQts  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  ahd  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  35  and  who  have  never  been  mar- 
ried or  who  haite  been  separatd  or  divorced 
for  3  years  or  mpre,  who  maintain  their  own 
households;  to  lihe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  R<^NAN. 
H.R.  10283.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant    visa*    available    for    immigrants 
from  certain  fortlgn  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  10264.  A    blU    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  grants  to  de- 
velop  training  hi  family  medicine;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ipterstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   RDSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  10266.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  Uberallze  the  con- 
ditions governing  eUglblllty  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Cotnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  Rf  AN: 
HJl.  10266.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Higher 
Education  FaciUtles  Act  of  1963  to  provide 
relocation   paynjents   for   persons   displaced 
from  their  placeto  of  residence  or  business  as 
a  reeult  of  const^cUon  financed  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  10267.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  tp  States  to  enable  them  to 
pay  compensauon  to  certain  disabled  indi- 
viduals who,  as  a  result  of  their  employment 
In   the   ooaJ   mlplng   industry,   BUBer  from 
pneumoconiosis;!  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SiRATTON: 
H.R.  10268.  A  hill  to  nxUUfy  the  Interim 
procedures  adopted  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Coinmlsslon  on  December  12, 
1968,  halting  mujor  television  market  pro- 
ceedings involving  community  antenna  tele- 
vision systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R,  10269.  A  bill  to  prohibit  deceptive 
packaging  or  display  of  nondalry  products 
reaembUng  milk;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and  Foreign  Commeroe. 
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My  Mr.  WAMFLEB: 
HJl.  10270.  A  Mil  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual may  become  entitled  to  widow's  or 
widower's  Insurance  benefits  (subject  to  the 
existing  actuarial  reductions)  at  age  60 
whether  or  not  disabled;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHALLBT: 
H.R.  10271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to'  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  10272.  A  bill  to  provide  that  each 
State  which  has  a  toll  road  included  in  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  either  be  given  additional  equiva- 
lent mileage  on  the  Interstate  System  or  be 
paid  the  Federal  share  of  the  construction 
costs  of  the  toll  road;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
HJl.  10273.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Federal 
Medical  Evaluations  Board  to  carry  out  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  biological  prod- 
ucts,  medical   devices,   and   drugs,   and   for 
other  purposee;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  10274.  A  bUl   to   provide  for   the   in- 
veetigatlve  detention  and  search  of  persons 
suspected  of  Involvement  In,  or  knowledge  of. 
Federal   crimes;    to   the   Conunlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10275.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
penalty  provision  applicable  to  a  Federal 
felony  committed  with  a  firearm;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10276.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  authorize 
conditional  pretrial  release  or  pretrial  deten- 
tion of  certain  persons  who  have  been 
charged  with  noncapital  oSenses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dioos, 

Mr.  Praskb,  Mr.  GtJDx,  Mr.  Hobtok, 

and  Mr.  Ktbos)  : 

H.J.  Res.  668.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 

Constitution  to  provide  for  representation  of 

the  District  of  Columbia  in   the  House  of 

Representatives;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUREZ  of  Massachusetts : 
H.J.  Res.  659.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.J.  Res.  660.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to   the  Constitution   of  the 
United   States  to  grant   to   citizens   of   the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
H.J.  Res.  661.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  May  11 
through  May  17,  1969,  as  "Help  Yoiu-  PoUce 
Plght  Crime  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RIEOLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Baring,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Bush, 

Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Couoh- 

LiN,  Mr.  Erlknborn,  Mr.  Oudb,  Mr. 

Halptrn.  Mr.  HORTON,  B4r.  Kutken- 

DALL,    Mr.    LujAN,    Mr.    MoRsx,    Mr. 

SXKMa,  Mr.   Stanton,   Mr.  Stucket, 

Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 

Winn,  and  lir.  Wtlie)  : 

H.J.  Res.  662.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 

the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 

to  its  territorial  sea;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.   Con.  Res.  204.  Concurrent  resolution 


expressing  the  sense  of  C<mgres8  with  respect 
to  the  protection  that  should  be  provided 
ships  and  planes  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  sent  on  Intelligence-gathering 
missions;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON : 

H.  Con.  Res.  205.  Conciirrent  resolution  to 
rescind  certain  actions  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  relating  to  com- 
munity antenna  television  systems;  to  the 
Committee  on  Intersute  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.  Con.  Res.  206.  Conciirrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  I^)r- 
elgn  Commerce  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
and  study  of  Federal  regulation  of  com- 
munlty  antenna  television  systems;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.  Con.  Res.  207.  Concurrent  resolution. 
Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  BIAGGI: 

H.  Res.  367.  Resolution  to  establish  a  special 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  investigate  student  disorders  and  pro- 
pose appropriate  legislation  to  deal  with 
such  disorders;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DXRWINSKI)  : 

H.  Res.  368.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  Captive 
Nation  Week  proclamations  and  pertinent 
material;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIAI^ 
Under   clause   4   of   rule   XXU,   me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

120.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  Federal  indemnity  for  tuberculoels-  or 
brucellosis-reacting  cattle;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

121.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  legisla- 
tion to  permit  the  States  to  consider  revenues 
derived  from  tlUe  I  of  PubUc  Law  81-874  as 
part  of  the  local  contribution  In  development 
of  basic  foundation  programs  for  support  of 
public  schools  In  areas  affected  by  Pederal 
activity;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

122.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  restrict- 
ing minors  from  entering  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


April  17,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  10277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Perrone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  10278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  L. 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEU8TQSKI : 
H.R.  10279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Anagnostopoulos;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ME8KILL: 
HJl.  10280.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  use  of 
the  vessel  Mouette  In  the  coastwise  trade;  to 
the   Committee   on   Merchant   Marine   and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  10281.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Eleanor 
Flshberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WYATT: 
HJl.  10282.   A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Plmpun  Husbumrer;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


LUMBER  AND  PLYWOOD  SUPPLY 
SHORTAGE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

or  onraoN 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
mittees In  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
been  focusing  on  the  lumber  and  plywood 
supply  shortage  and  the  effect  this  short- 
age will  have  on  the  Nation's  housing 
program. 

The  April  21  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  provides  one  analysis  of 
the  problem  of  the  lumber  industry  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  commend  It  to 
my  colleagues  as  a  worthwhile  explana- 
tion of  the  shortage  and  price  problems 
that  confront  us: 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Apr.  21,  1969] 

Wht  Lumber  Stats  Scarce  and  Pricks  Stat 

High 

Portland,  Orbg. — Builders  and  buyers  of 
new  homes  will  find  little  cheer  In  the  news 
from  this  center  of  the  Pacific  Northwest's 
lumber  Industry. 

Lumber  enough  to  ease  the  high  prices 
that  have  staggered  the  homebulldlng  in- 
dustry in  recent  weeks  is  not  to  be  forth- 
coming from  the  forests  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington State,  northern  California,  Idaho  and 
Montana. 

That  is  the  Industry  size-up  in  this  region 
that  supplies  more  of  the  nation's  construc- 
tion lumber  than  any  other  pert  of  the 
coiintry.  A  measure  of  the  nation's  over-aU 
lumber  shortage  is  seen  in  an  Industry  pre- 
diction that  supplies  in  1969  will  be  about  8 
billion  board  feet  short  of  the  nearly  50  bil- 
lion board  feet  that  are  needed  to  meet 
housing  goals  set  by  Congress. 

IN    1    TZAR,    A    STEEP    RISE 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  how  the 
average  price  of  all  types  of  lumber  has  been 
climbing  month  after  month.  Basic  items, 
such  as  plywood  and  framing  lumber,  are 
costing  builders  up  to  70  per  cent  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

This  rising  expense  is  forcing  prices  on  new 
homes  sharply  higher.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  estimates  that  lum- 
ber prices  boosted  a  $25,000  house  by  $1,200 
In  the  13  months  between  December,  1967, 
and  February,  1969. 

Northwest  lumber-Industry  officials  say 
there  may  be  an  occasional  downturn  in 
prices,  such  as  that  In  March  when  standard- 
grade  plywood  dropped  from  (144  per  thou- 
sand square  feet  to  $110.  But  they  do  not 
expect  this  lower  price  to  prevail.  They  say 
many  mills  cannot  afford  to  produce  for 
that  figure. 

The  March  cut  In  prices  for  plywood  and 
some  other  products  Is  attributed  largely  to 
a  wait-and-see  attitude  taken  by  buyers 
when  Congress  started  an  investigation  of 
soaring  lumber  costs. 

Reports  from  aroxind  the  coimtry  appear 
to  bear  out  this  view.  On  April  6,  "The  Los 
Angeles  Times"  quoted  a  southern  California 
builder  as  saying  he  was  ixxtponlng  lumber 
purchases,  hoping  prices  would  go  lower.  He 
admitted,  however:  "It's  a  gamble." 

NEW   BOUNCE   COIONO? 

Another  southern  Callfomla  builder  said: 
"Prices  have  reached  bottom  and  they  should 
go  back  as  high  as  they  were  within  two 
weeks." 


The  shortage  of  lumber  has  been  growing 
for  some  time.  More  and  more  has  been  re- 
quired for  construction.  Home  builders,  for 
example,  produced  1,196,000  housing  unite  in 
1966,1,321,000  m  1967,  and  about  1,560,000  In 
1968. 

But  there's  more  to  the  story.  Exports  of 
softwood  logs — ^mainly  to  JapMUi — ^have  risen 
sharply.  Total  volume  in  1968  was  2J6  billion 
board  feet,  30  per  cent  more  than  In  1967  and 
12  times  as  much  as  In  1960.  These  exports 
now  represent  nearly  7  per  cent  of  total 
U.B.  production  of  softwood  logs  and  veneer 
logs. 

Output  of  U.S.  forests  has  not  been  keep- 
ing pace  with  rising  domestic  use  and  ex- 
ports. Then,  this  past  winter,  a  series  of  de- 
velopments brought  the  lumber  shortage  to 
a  near-crisis  situation  and  sent  prices 
through  the  roof. 

SNOWBOUND  LUMBERJACKS 

"Hie  worst  winter  for  logging  in  60  years 
hit  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Lower  elevations 
In  Oregon,  for  example,  got  6  feet  of  snow 
Instead  of  the  normal  6  Inches  or  so.  It  was 
Impossible  to  get  enough  logs  to  the  saw- 
mills. At  Ebgle  Rock,  Oreg.,  Leo  Oarrignan,  a 
timber- trucking  contractor,  reported: 

"Last  year,  we  worked  all  winter.  This  year. 
We've  done  little  since  the  first  of  December." 

At  the  end  of  March,  only  three  of  Mr. 
Oarrignan's  23  trucking  units  were  at  work. 

The  hard  winter  worsened  the  normal 
shortage  of  railroad  cars  needed  to  ship  lum- 
ber east.  The  problem  was  compounded  by 
the  long  dock  strike  on  East  and  Gulf  coasts. 
Large  quantities  of  lumber  from  British  Co- 
lumbia were  tied  up  on  idle  ships. 

An  average  Increase  of  5  p>er  cent  In  rall- 
frelght  charges,  effective  last  November, 
added  an  estimated  $1.50  per  thousand  board 
feet  to  lumber  prices  in  the  Eastern  UJS. 

Still  another  factor  In  the  lumber  shortage 
has  been  a  threatened  strike  at  sawmills  In 
June,  prompting  some  buyers  to  add  to 
Inventories. 

Out  of  all  this  came  staggering  lncre<ises 
In  price.  By  early  In  March,  Boston  home 
builders  were  paying  $176  per  thousand 
board  feet  for  hemlock  that  had  sold  for 
$100  to  $105  a  year  earlier. 

In  Detroit,  Douglas  fir  used  mainly  for  floor 
Joists  was  priced  at  around  $170  per  thousand 
board  feet,  up  $43  In  one  year. 

A  superintendent  of  Curtis  Building  Com- 
pany in  Detroit  was  quoted  by  the  Associated 
Press  as  saying: 

"A  house  we  built  3V4  years  ago — a  four- 
bedroom  colonial — used  to  run  about  $30,000 
to  $31,000.  Now  the  same  house  on  t]ie  same 
lot  costs  $39,000."  y^^ 

Not  all  of  this  Increase,  of  covfrae.  Is  due  to 
higher  lumber  prices.  The  lot  costs  more, 
and.  according  to  the  Detroit  report,  there 
has  been  a  2  to  3  per  cent  rise  In  the  cost 
of  brick  and  concrete,  3  percent  for  floor  tile, 
5  per  cent  for  copper,  and  higher  costs  for 
labor  and  financing  of  the  mortgage. 

The  Government  in  Washington  Is  moving 
to  increase  output  of  lumber  from  national 
forests.  President  Nixon,  on  March  19,  or- 
dered an  Increased  harvest  of  1.1  billion 
board  feet  from  federal  forests  over  a  period 
of  15  months.  The  President  also  directed  the 
Defense  Department  to  cut  back  lumber 
buying. 

Restrictions  on  the  export  of  saw  logs  from 
national  forests,  voted  by  Congress  In  1968, 
are  being  enforced. 

At  beet,  say  Industry  men  in  the  North- 
west, these  moves  can  bring  only  slight  relief 
to  timber  shortages. 

needed:      a     BIGGER     SOURCE 

In  the  long  term,  the  large  Increases  of 
timber  that  are  needed  to  meet  the  fast- 


growing  demand  for  lumber  la  the  U.S.  are 
going  to  have  to  come  from  the  national  for- 
ests. On  that  point  there  is  broad  agree- 
ment among  forestry  experts  In  Government 
and  in  private  Industry. 

On  March  21,  Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chief  of  the 
X5S,.  Forest  Service,  told  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  thU  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  that 
private  forests  have  been  supplying  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  softwood-timber  har- 
vest. However,  said  Mr.  Cliff,  these  private 
holdings  are  being  overcut  and  supplies  from 
them  must  decline  substantially  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Thus,  said  Mr.  Cliff:  "Any  sxistalned  In- 
crease in  log  harvests  In  the  West  must  comtt 
from  public  lands." 

Over  the  long  pull,  Mr.  Cliff  told  the  Sub- 
committee, annual  timber  output  from  the 
national  forests  could  be  increased  by  about 
two  thirds.  These  forests  now  produce  some 
12  billion  board  feet  a  year.  A  two-thirds  In- 
crease would  mean  8  billion  board  feet  more 
which  would  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
projected  U.S.  needs. 

But,  to  achieve  this  increased  harvest,  Mr. 
Cliff  said  the  Forest  Service  would  have  to 
be  assured  of  increased  funds  to  build  access 
roads  and  Intensify  management  of  national 
forests. 

Since  roads  cannot  be  built  overnight,  and 
trees  take  decades  to  grow  to  marketable 
size,  no  sharp  rise  in  production  of  saw  logs 
from  the  national  forests  Is  to  be  forth- 
coming soon. 

Meanwhile,  buyers  for  sawmills  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  are  bidding  record-high 
prices  on  timber  tracts  offered  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  at  it  headquarters  in  Port- 
land. 

A  tract  of  Douglas  fir  in  the  Willamette 
National  Forest  near  Eugene,  Oreg.,  recently 
brought  $166  per  thousand  board  feet— on 
the  stump.  A  year  earlier,  a  similar  tract 
went  for  less  than  half  that. 

These  are  premium  timber  tracts.  But  the 
average  for  all  tracts  sold  by  the  Portland 
office  more  than  doubled  In  one  year,  going 
from  $41.99  per  thoxisand  board  feet  to  $96.14. 

NO     END     TO    PRICE    HIKXSt 

With  prices  like  these  paid  for  timber  on 
the  stump,  there  seems  to  be  only  one  way 
that  the  cost  of  finished  lumber  can  go — 
up. 

Sawmill  operators  say  they  cannot  pay  such 
high  prices  and  produce  standard  plywood  for 
$110  per  thousand  square  feet,  the  level  to 
which  this  type  of  lumber  dropped  in  lata 
March. 

Said  Cliff  Pratt  of  Rollln  Liimber  Company 
at  Carver,  Oreg.: 

"You  can  go  broke  In  a  hurry  on  a  $165 
to  $175  log.  On  a  small  purchase,  maybe 
you  can  absorb  that  kind  of  costs,  but  In  a 
big  lot  you  Just  can't  gamble  that  high." 

At  Boring,  Oreg.,  Bud  Qualhelm,  assistant 
manager  of  Harris  Lumber  Company,  pre- 
dicted : 

"These  prices  will  probably  stop  us  before 
long.  We  used  to  get  the  logs  the  other  mills 
didn't  want.  Now  they  want  anything  they 
can  get." 

With  the  coming  of  spring  after  the  long, 
hard  winter,  more  logs  are  Sowing  to  saw- 
mills In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Critical  lum- 
ber shortages  are  expected   to  ease. 

But  the  long-term  outlook  Is  for  timber  de- 
mand to  outrun  supply,  lumber  prices  to  in- 
crease, and  a  new  home  to  cost  the  Ameri- 
can family  still  more. 

W.  D.  Hagenstein,  of  Portland,  Oreg., 
who  is  president  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Foresters  and  executive  vice  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Industrial  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, discussed  the  need  for  intensified 
forest  management  on  the  Today  show 
of  April  10,  As  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  |n  this  field  in  the  Nation, 
his  comments  deserve  carefi;!  attention. 

He  notes  that  the  Federal  Government 
owns  54  percent  of  the  softwood  timber 
in  the  United  ^tates,  putting  the  taxpay- 
ers "in  the  biggest  timber-growing  enter- 
prise in  the  woi"ld." 

Hagensteln  Suggests  that  the  Govern- 
ment finance!  its  forest  management 
program  just  4s  it  has  the  highway  pro- 
gram. Said  Hagensteln: 

The  OAtlonal  forests,  which  are  one  of  the 
few  areas  whefe  the  government  makes 
money  from  its  :Of>eratlon.  Instead  of  spend- 
ing It,  has  an  ipp>ortunlty  to  re-Invest  the 
monies  that  It  -ecelves  from  the  sale  of  Its 
timber  Into  cap  tal  improvements  needed  to 
practice  better  lorestry.  By  that,  I  mean  not 
only  to  make  th  •  land  accessible  for  harvest- 
ing timber,  but  to  enable  the  Forest  Service 
to  dcf  B  better  ,  ob  of  reforestation,  to  do  a 
TJettefTob  of  pr<  tection  against  fires,  against 
insects  and  diseiise.  and,  above  all,  to  salvage 
the  old  growth  t  imber  that  is  lost  at  the  rate, 
in  the  National  porests  in  the  West  alone,  of 
ten  billion  boar4  feet  a  year. 


I  offer  the 
discussion  for 


:ull  text  of  this  excellent 
I  he  Record: 


W.  D.  Hagensitin  Intkbvixwed  on  trx 
Today  Show 

Hugh  Downs.  A  Congressional  Committee 
has  estimated  tqat  the  United  States  Is  going 
to  need  26  miUlcii  new  or  rehabilitated  hous- 
ing units  within  jthe  next  ten  years. 

But  unless  something  is  done  to  increase 
the  supply  of  limber  and  plywood  used  in 
residential  consiruction,  we're  not  going  to 
make  it.  And  thi  lumber  and  plywood  indus- 
tries are  Justifiably  concerned. 

This  mornlngj  one  of  their  representatives 
is  here  to  dlsciis  possible  solutions  to  this 
problem.  He  Is  W.  D.  Hagensteln,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Soqiety  of  American  Foresters, 
and  Executive  vice  President  of  the  Indus- 
trial Forestry  A^ociatlon. 

Welcome  to  'WdBiy,  Mr.  Hagensteln. 

Hagenstein.  iJhank  you,  very  much. 

Downs.  What  are  the  principal  causes  of 
this  wood  shortage?  It  surprised  me  to  find 
that  there  is  a  shortage,  because  replanting 
had  been  going; on,  and  I  thought  we  were 
protected  along  those  lines. 

Hagenstdn.  Kvell,  there  really  isn't  a 
shortage  of  timber.  It's  really  a  shortage  of 
access  to  reach  it. 

One  of  the  pitblems  that  we've  had  since 
the  housing  goal  of  26  million,  you  men- 
tion— which  wa4  established  by  law  last  fall 
in  Congress — Is  the  fact  that  we've  had  a  sig- 
nificant incre*8^  in  demand  for  lumber  and 
plywood  In  the  jlast  year,  over  what  we  bad 
had  for  the  pre^tfous  few  years.  As  a  result  oi 
this,  of  course,  we  had  a  significant  Increase 
in  price.  ] 

Congress  can'i  really  effectively  repeal  the 
law  of  supply  afid  demand  When  you  have 
more  bidders  in  the  market  place  than  there 
are  suppll^,  upl  goes  the  price  on  any  com- 
modity, j 

One  of  our  problems  is  that  for  the  first 
350  years  in  the|  United  States,  limaber  that 
has  housed  the  American  people — and  80  per- 
cent of  our  holies  are  made  of  wood — has 
come  from  the  private  forests.  So  today,  we 
have  the  anomafy  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  on  one  hand  has  the  goal  of 
26  million  bousing  tmlts  to  house  our  people 
In  the  next  ten  years,  ts  Itself  the  principal 
owner  of  tlmbei'  In  the  United  Stetes.  For 
example,  54  peraent  of  all  the  softwood  tim- 
ber in  the  United  States  belongs  to  the 
United  States  Government.  You  and  I,  as  the 
citizens,  the  taxpayer,  we're  In  the  biggest 
timber  growing  |  enterprise  in  the  world,  us 
citizens. 
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But  about  50  percent  of  the  land  in  the 
national  forests,  which  are  mostly  in  the 
Western  states,  are  inaccessible  because  the 
Government,  to  this  date,  has  not  been  able 
to  get  enough  money  out  of  the  Congress 
to  build  the  roads  needed  to  really  practice 
forestry. 

Downs.  Are  we  talking,  now,  about  wilder- 
ness areas  that  would  be  protected  other- 
wise, or  this  apart  from  that? 

Hagenstxin.  No,  sir,  we're  talking  about 
the  commercial  land,  the  commercial 

Downs.  Commercial  land. 

Hagknstein.  Forest  land,  of  which  there's 
96  million  acres  In  the  National  Forests. 

And,  of  course,  if  we're  going  to  do  the 
Job,  we've  got  to  figure  out  some  more  effec- 
tive ways  of  financing  it;  of  making  the 
capital  investment.  Just  as  we've  done  in  the 
highway  program,  for  example. 

We've  built  this  wonderful  Interstate 
highway  system  in  the  last  ten  years  we've 
been  working  at  it,  by  earmarking  the  re- 
ceipts from  taxes  on  rubber,  vehicles,  and 
fuel,  in  order  to  finance  this  interstate  high- 
way system. 

The  national  forests,  which  are  one  of  the 
few  areas  where  the  government  makes 
money  from  its  operation,  Instead  of  spend- 
ing it,  has  an  opportunity  to  re-invest  the 
monies  that  it  receives  form  the  sale  of  its 
timber  into  capital  Improvements  needed 
to  practice  better  forestry. 

By  that,  I  mean  not  only  to  make  the  land 
accessible  for  harvesting  timber,  but  to  en- 
able the  Forest  Service  to  do  a  better  Job  of 
reforestation,  to  do  a  better  Job  of  protection 
against  fires,  against  insects  and  disease,  and 
above  all,  to  salvage  the  old  growth  timber 
that  is  lost  at  the  rate,  in  the  National  For- 
ests in  the  West  alone,  of  ten  billion  board 
feet  a  year. 

Downs.  Well,  It's  Just  lost? 

Haoenstein.  That's  lost  because  of  the 
annual  mortality  that  can't  be  reached  and 
salvaged  today  because  of  lack  of  roads. 

Downs.  Ah,  that's  what  leads  me  to  my 
next  question.  If  they  did  get  the  access 
roads,  and  with  this  tremendous  demand  that 
we  see  in  the  next  ten  years,  would  replant- 
ing be  possible  in  a  way  that  would  prevent 
our  being  In  danger  of  running  out  of  wood? 

Hagenstein.  There's  no  danger  of  the 
United  States  running  out  of  wood  if  we 
practice  the  kind  of  forestry  that  the  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  are  dedicated  to,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  the  most  significant  Individual 
owner  of  tlmberland  In  the  United  States, 
and  the  great  corporations  that  own  a  lot  of 
the  land,  and  other  owners,  will  apply  their 
best  efforts  to  really  grow  timber. 

Downs.  Now  my  second  question  is,  would 
this  program  of  getting  the  roads  into  these 
areas,  in  any  way  endanger  those  wilderness 
areas  that  people  concerned  with  conserva- 
tion are  anxious  to  protect? 

Hagenstein.  No,  it  wouldn't,  because  under 
the  law,  the  wilderness  areas  are  not  allowed 
to  have  roads  bvillt  Into  them.  The  areas  we're 
talking  about  are  the  areas  outside  the  wild- 
erness areas,  where  by  law,  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  other  Federal  Agencies  that  have 
some  of  the  other  Federal  land,  are  obliged 
to  practice  forestry. 

For  example,  in  1897,  when  the  National 
Forest  objectives  were  set  forth,  the  Con- 
gress said  that  in  addition  to  water,  the  sec- 
ond purpose  was  to  provide  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  timber  for  the  use  of  the  necessities 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  And  now, 
with  this  housing  goal,  and  the  Government 
being  the  principal  timber  owner,  it's  time 
for  us  to  get  vrtth  It. 

Downs.  What  about  this?  The  Government 
la  the  principal  timber  owner.  Recently, 
didn't  they  threaten  to  dmnp  lumber  on  the 
market  to  force  down  that  price  that  was 
going  up.  that  you  mentioned? 

Hagenstein.  I  wouldn't  call  it  dumping. 
The  Administration  has  asked  the  Congress, 
between  now  and  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
on  June  30,  to  make  more  money  available 
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so  that  tkey  can  put  an  additional  billion, 
one  hundred  million  board  feet  of  timber  on 
the  market,  to  ease  the  current  shortage  of 
lumber  and  plywood  we've  had  because  of 
all  the  unusual  factors  this  year:  the  dock 
strike,  the  bad  winter  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  the  increased  demand. 

Downs.  Will  there  ever  come  a  time,  Mr. 
Hagensteln,  where  other  materials — I  know 
in  certain  areas  stone  would  be  impractical 
because  if  you  don't  have  It  It  would  cost  a 
lot  to  Import  it — but  houses  are  made  of  all 
kinds  of  things,  now,  besides  wood,  even 
though,  I  guess,  they're  predominantly  stlU 
made  of  wood. 

Hagenstein.  You  bet. 

Downs.  Would  it  be  possible  to  stave  off 
any  real  kind  of  real  danger  to  the  lumber 
supplies,  by  examining  other  materials  for 
bxilldlng,  or  is  that  still  in  the  offing? 

Hagenstein.  There's  research  going  on  all 
the  time,  but  the  Interesting  thing  to  me  is 
that  In  the  older  countries  of  the  world,  in 
Central  Europe,  where  for  centuries  the 
buildings  were  made  from  stone,\.XfKlay 
they're  beginning  to  build  houses  out  of 
wood  because  they  find  It  a  more  practical 
material. 

Downs.  It  Is  more  practical.  Is  it  possible 
for  us  then  to  grow  enough  wood  to  keep 
ourselves  supplied  in  the  lumber  necessary 
for  our  housing? 

Hagenstein.  I  think  that  in  a  nation  like 
ours,  with  more  than  500  million  acres  of 
commercial  forest  lands,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, through  intensifying  our  forestry, 
which  we've  been  doing  for  25  years  on  an 
ever  increasing  scale,  of  growing  half  again 
as  much  timber  as  we're  growing  in  the 
United  States  today.  And  that  will  take  care 
of  our  increasing  population  for  housing,  for 
paper,  and  all  the  other  essentials  that  come 
from  wood. 

Downs.  Thank  you,  very  much,  sir.  It's 
good  to  get  a  glimpse  at  what  this  problem 
is  and  what  can  be  done  about  It. 

Our  guest,  W.  B.  Hagenstein,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  forest  Industry,  with  his  recom- 
mendations for  solving  the  shortage  In  wood 
products  available  for  building  our  homes. 

Thanks  again. 

Hagenstein.  Thank  you. 

Another  worthwhile  report  on  the 
lumber  and  plywood  problem  Is  found  In 
the  April  edition  of  American  Forests 
magazine : 

Thk  SoumiiNG  Board 

(By  Ira  J.  Mason) 

caossiNO  AN  historic  divide 

So  you  weren't  able  to  trade  up  to  that 
bigger  house  you  hoped  to  build  last  year? 
Well,  if  it's  any  comfort  to  you,  you  aren't 
alone.  Perhaps  like  many  you  settled  by  tak- 
ing a  longer  camping  trip  in  your  favorite 
national  or  state  park  of  Forest  Service  wil- 
derness. If  you  encountered  an  area  that  was 
crowded  you  probably  deplored  the  fact  that 
there  aren't  more  of  these  areas  for  growing 
swarms  of  campers.  If  you  saw  a  clear-cut 
area  where  the  timber  stood  the  year  before, 
you  may  have  deplored  that  too.  What  many 
campers  and  tourists  don't  realize  Is  that 
there  Is  a  relationship  between  timber  with- 
drawals for  parks  and  recreation  areas  and 
the  fact  your  builder  couldn't  obtain  the 
wood  he  required  to  buUd  your  house.  The 
truth  is  there's  a  timber  pinch  In  this  coun- 
try and  consumers  are  Just  beginning  to  feel 
it.  We  are  about  to  cross  an  historic  divide 
and  there  will  be  fEir-reachlng  repercussions. 
Here's  how  It  works. 

HOUSING  starts 

In  1968  there  were  approximately  16  mil- 
lion housing  starts.  Just  slightly  less  than 
the  level  attained  in  1963,  but  about  twenty 
I>er  cent  more  than  in  1967.  Increased  home 
construction  in  1968  resulted  In  a  tight  sup- 
ply of  lumber  and  plywood.  Prices  soared. 
Until  last  year,  it  had  been  possible  to  find 
enough  timber  to  provide  for  ctirrent  domes- 
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tic  needs  for  wood  products  without  paying 
premiums  to  overcome  scarcities.  Even 
though  some  mills  had  timber  supply  prob- 
lems, the  total  supply  of  lumber  and  plywood 
has  been  adequate  if  not  ample  for  domestic 
needs.  When  lumber  supplies  are  ample  to 
meet  overall  national  needs,  price  Is  the  pri- 
mary restraint  on  lumber  production.  Stump- 
age  supply  problems  for  many  mlllB  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Inland  Empire  States  result 
in  high  production  costs  for  them.  When 
lumber  production  gets  ahead  of  demand  and 
prices  begin  to  drop,  these  mills  slacken  pro- 
duction until  demand  catches  up  with  supply 
and  prices  firm. 

DEMAND    exceeds   StTPPLT 

But  1968  was  the  year  when  lumber  and 
plywood  demand  was  always  ahead  of  supply. 
It  was  a  year  with  constant  price  incentives 
for  manufacturers  to  Increase  production. 
The  reason  production  never  caught  up  with 
demand  Is  that  additional  timber  available 
lor  immediate  cutting  could  not  be  found. 
Hence  1968  was  a  year  In  which  we  found  out 
how  much  lumber  and  plywood  can  be  had 
when  the  only  significant  restraint  on  pro- 
duction is  the  timber  volume  available  for 
Immediate  cutting.  About  fifteen  percent  of 
the  lumber  used  In  the  United  States  comes 
from  Canada,  mostly  from  British  Columbia. 
The  price  incentives  to  Increase  production 
during  1968  were  equally  applicable  to  Ca- 
nadian as  to  United  States  manufacturers. 
In  1968,  lumber  Imports  from  Canada  In- 
creased about  fifteen  percent  to  5.5  billion 
board  feet.  Present  lumber  prices  take  into 
account  the  response  Canadian  lumber  pro- 
ducers could  make  to  1968  lumber  price  in- 
centives. Except  for  totally  undeveloped 
areas  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Peace  River 
drainage  which  will  require  a  long-range  pro- 
gram to  make  commercially  available.  Can- 
ada has  restrains  much  similar  to  ours  in 
expanding  the  supply  of  timber  available  for 
immediate  cutting.  In  1968  lumber  and  ply- 
wood consumption  was  about  ten  percent 
more  than  in  1967,  but  plywood  prices  rose 
by  almost  fifty  percent.  Lumber  price  In- 
creases varied  by  species  with  an  overall  aver- 
age of  around  forty  percent.  Lumber  and  ply- 
wood prices  have  Jumped  to  new  record 
levels,  and  are  still  heading  upward  with  no 
indication  as  yet  that  they  are  topping  out. 
Lumber  consumption  is  only  slightly  higher 
than  the  levels  In  the  three  years  1964-66. 
Domestic  lumber  production  in  1968  was 
slightly  lower  than  that  attained  in  that 
three-year  period.  Softwood  plywood  produc- 
tion and  consxmaption  has  been  increasing 
steadUy  every  since  the  close  of  World  War  n. 
A  ten  percent  year-to-year  Increase  In  its 
production  is  not  unusual. 

SOARING    STtTMPAGE    PRICES 

Prices  for  standing  timber  (stumpage) 
soared  as  much  as  lumber  prices  in  1968. 
Compared  to  1967.  average  prices  for  Douglas- 
flr,  ponderosa  pine  and  western  hemlock  in 
national  forest  sales  In  the  third  quarter  of 
1968  Increased  by  44  to  57  percent.  These 
stumpage  price  increases  clearly  show  that 
scarcity  of  timber  available  for  immediate 
cutting  Is  the  basic  cause  of  the  tight  lum- 
ber supply  In  1968.  This  stumpage  price  rec- 
ord also  shows  that  a  major  share  of  lumber 
price  increases  Is  being  passed  from  manu- 
facturers to  timber  growers.  This  violent 
price  reaction  to  rather  modest  Increases  In 
consumption  In  1968  indicates  there  Is  a 
basic  change  In  supply-demand  relation- 
ships. It  means  that  we  have  crossed  the 
divide  between  ample  and  tight  supplies  of 
softwood  sawtlmber  to  meet  overall  domes- 
tice  needs  for  lumber  and  plywood.  Since 
the  rate  of  home  construction  in  1968  Is 
still  far  below  the  average  needed  to  attain 
2.6  million  units  In  the  next  ten  years,  which 
is  the  goal  established  In  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1968,  It  Is  evident  that  domestic 
needs  for  lumber  and  plywbod  are  going  to 
Increase  greatly.  This  expanding  demand 
means  that  from  here  on  out  there  must  be 
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concern  over  the  annual  supply  ol  timber 
available  for  cutting. 

POHXBT    SERVICE    INVENTORY 

The  Forest  Service  estimated  total  inven- 
tory of  softwood  sawtlmber  in  the  United 
States  as  of  January  1,  1963  to  be  2,068  bil- 
lion board  feet.  The  net  effect  of  growth 
and  drain  since  then  Is  generally  conceded 
to  be  minor.  Timber  requirements  for  pro- 
duction of  softwood  lumber  and  plywood 
In  1968  were  about  36  billion  board  feet.  In 
addition  2.2  billion  board  feet  of  logs  were 
exported  to  Japan.  The  total  for  1968,  In- 
cluding log  exports.  Is  less  than  two  percent 
of  the  softwood  sawtlmber  Inventory.  The 
timber  supply  problem  is  real  and  pressing, 
but  it  is  not  a  timber  scarcity  problem.  Tim- 
ber requirements  to  meet  domestic  needs 
for  lumber  and  plywood  are  not  excessive  in 
relation  to  softwood  sawtlmber  inventory. 
The  real  problem  Is  how  to  manage  existing 
timber  resources  more  effectively  so  that 
current  domestic  needs  can  be  met  without 
the  payment  of  premiums  for  scarcity.  Sixty- 
five  percent  of  softwood  sawtlmber  is  in 
public  ownership,  predominantly  federal, 
fifteen  percent  In  industrial  ownership  and 
the  remaining  twenty  percent  In  miscella- 
neous private  holdings.  The  rate  of  cutting 
on  the  public  ownership  Is  regulated  at  a  low 
ratio  between  cut  and  Inventory.  The  cut 
on  industrial  ownerships  is  also  generally 
held  to  planned  rates  but  at  much  higher 
ratios  between  cut  and  inventory.  Hence 
there  is  liftle  flexibility  In  annual  cutting 
rates  for  about  eighty  percent  of  softwood 
sawtlmber.  The  remaining  twenty  percent  is 
subject  to  widely  varying  management  poli- 
cies. The  sharp  rise  in  stumpage  prices  is  a 
strong  incentive  for  these  miscellaneous 
owners  to  sell.  Mills  also  have  strong  incen- 
tives to  search  out  and  acquire  any  remain- 
ing private  Umber  within  hauling  range.  As 
a  result,  the  ratio  of  cut  to  inventory  is  gen- 
erally high  in  the  miscellaneous  ownership 
category.  The  major  need  for  this  ownership 
category  is  to  Improve  productivity  after 
cutting  rather  than  efforts  to  influence-rates 
of  cutting.  Because  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
softwood  sawtlmber  Inventory  is  on-  public 
lands  and  because  the  ratio  of  cut  to  inven- 
tory Is  lowest  for  this  ownership  category, 
efforts  to  Improve  the  timber  supply  situa- 
tion win  center  on  increasing  the  share  of 
timber  supplied  annually  from  this  source. 
Here  are  some  of  the  main  Issues  which  will 
shortly  be  active. 

INTENSIVE    TIMBER     MANAGEMENT 

National  forests  and  other  Federal  com- 
mercial tlmberlands  are  now  being  managed 
at  a  level  which  provides  little  more  than 
protection,  annual  harvest  cutting  of  about 
one  percent  of  inventory,  and  regeneration 
after  cutting.  Funds  are  available  to  make 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  full  potential 
of  thinning,  salvagefcand  understory  removal 
sales.  Little.  If  any.  Individual  tree  mortality 
salvage,  pre-commerclal  thinning,  advance 
road  construction,  and  fertilization  Is  being 
done.  The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Ed 
Cliff,  told  Senator  Morse's  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  last  November  26.  that  allow- 
able cutting  rates  on  the  national  forests 
could  be  raised  by  about  two  thirds  if  the 
Forest  Service  has  assurance  of  long  term 
funding  for  roads  and  intensive  management 
practices.  Broadly  based  and  intensive  sup- 
port to  establish  a  policy  of  intensive  timber 
management  for  the  commercial  tlmberlands 
In  Federal  ownership  and  to  get  It  financed 
can  be  expected. 

ALLOWABLE  CUT  DETERMINATIO?! 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  making  man- 
agement plans  and  determining  allowable 
cuts  for  the  national  forests  for  more  than 
sixty  years.  During  this  entire  period,  the 
supply  of  lumber  to  meet  total  national  needs 
has  been  ample,  even  though  the  demand  for 
stumpage  exceeded  supply  on  most  national 
forests  m  the  Pacific  and  Inland  Empire 
States.    Hence    one    important    background 
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premise  of  all  national  forest  management 
planning  to  date  is  the  assumption  of  ample 
supplies  to  meet  current  overall  national 
wood  needs.  With  shortage  problems  pre- 
sumed to  be  considerably  in  the  future,  an 
alternative  which  holds  down  cutting  rates 
now  in  order  to  make  It  possible  to  cut  at 
higher  rates  In  the  next  rotation  is  the  pre- 
ferred course  of  action.  Since  1968  this  is  no 
longer  a  valid  premise.  A  vigorous  demand  for 
review  of  the  premises  and  objectives  under 
which  allowable  cut  determinations  are  made, 
particularly  in  respect  to  recognition  of  ro- 
tation ages  appropriate  for  growing  timber 
under  Intensive  management  for  processing 
by  industrial  techniques  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  in  the  early  part  of  the  21st 
century,  will  undoubtedly  develop. 

LOG  EXPORTS 

Log  exports  to  Japan  Increased  by  more 
than  one  third  in  1968  to  around  2  2  billion 
board  feet.  Export  of  logs  from  Federal  lands 
is  now  subject  to  limitations  specified  in  the 
"Morse  Amendment"  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1968.  This  measure,  the  official 
discussions  held  with  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, the  hearings  conducted  by  Senator 
Morse's  Small  Business  Subcommittee  in 
early  1968,  and  other  public  discussions  of 
the  problem  are  all  based  on  concern  over  the 
effects  of  this  export  trade  on  the  economy  » 
of  the  Paciflc  Northwest.  Virtually  no  con- 
sideration has  yet  been  given  to  the  drain 
this  log  trade  is  making  on  resources  now 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
lumber  and  plywood  for  overall  domestic 
needs.  The  loss  of  more  than  two  billion 
board  feet  of  logs  which  would  otherwise  help 
meet  domestic  needs  now  overshadows  the 
issues  over  effects  on  the  economy  of  the  Pa- 
ciflc Northwest.  Obviously  a  full  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  impacts  of  this  log  export  trade 
and  the  measures  needed  to  control  It  must 
be  undertaken  promptly. 

WITHDRAWAI.S 

Ironically  1968  was  also  a  year  of  large 
withdrawals  of  commercial  tlmberlands  from 
timber  use.  Except  for  the  Redwood  Park 
these  vrtthdrawals  had  little  if  any  direct 
effect  on  the  supply  of  timber  available  for 
cutting  In  1968,  but  withdrawals  previously 
made  reduced  the  allowable  cuts  and  timber 
offerings  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
made  from  Federal  lands.  The  withdrawals 
made  in  1968  will  have  similar  annual  effects 
from  now  on  Heretofore  consideration  of  the 
adverse  effects  of  withdrawals  of  commercial 
tlmberlands  has  been  limited  to  local  econ- 
omy considerations.  Hereafter  the  Impacts  of 
retirement'of  commercial  lands  from  timber 
production  must  Include  the  adverse  effects 
of  reduction  of  timber  supply  to  meet  do- 
mestic needs. 

A  HISTORIC  TEAR 

Prior  to  1968  forest  poUcy  decisions,  except 
during  war-time  dislocations,  were  made  in 
an  environment  of  ample  current  supplies  of 
lumber  and  plywood  to  meet  domestic  needs, 
and  shortages  have  always  been  a  problem 
of  the  future.  In  1968  the  divide  into  a  short 
supply  situation  for  lumber  and  plywood  was 
crossed.  This  change  of  environment  brings 
in  new  people  and  new  forces  to  bear  on 
forest  policy  decisions  It  brings  in  new 
urgencies  and  new  priorities  It  requires  re- 
consideration of  many  positions  long  con- 
sidered fixed.  It  will  generate  action  on  many 
Issues  In  1969. 


SP4C.  EDWARD  M.  KACHMAN  KILLED 
SERVING  HIS  COUNTRY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSTLVAOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17.  1969 

Mr.    GAYDOS.    Mr.    Speaker.    Army 
Sp4c.   Edward   M.   Kachman,    a   brave 
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young  man  frbm  North  Braddock,  was 
recently  killed  serving  his  country  In 
Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  hotior  his  memory  and  com- 
mend his  courage  and  valor,  by  placing 
In  the  RicORD  the  following  article: 
Dnnuc^  OI  Kn.i*i)  in  Was 

Army  Spec.  4  fedward  M.  Kaclunan,  son  of 
Desk  Sgt.  G«orge  T.  Kaclunan  of  the  North 
Braddock  police  departznent.  baa  b«en  killed 
In  action  in  Vl«tnam,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  laat  night. 

Spec.  Kachmao.  who  was  31  on  March  16, 
was  killed  April  1—10  days  after  he  had  com- 
pleted six  montlM  service  In  Vietnam.  He  was 
also  wounded  last  November  and  had  been 
hospltaliaed  for  «  month. 

Relatives  had  no  Information  on  how  he 
was  killed  but  In  a  letter  written  a  week 
before  his  death  he  had  said  there  were  1,500 
Viet  Cong  out  In  the  bushes  and  bis  \inlt  was 
going  to  hunt  th«m  down. 

A  1966  graduane  of  Scott  High  School,  Spec. 
Kachman  was  employed  at  the  Westing^ouse 
Slectrlc  Corp.  In  Bast  Pittsburgh  until  May, 
1968,  when  be  Was  drafted.  He  Is  survived 
By  hlrf  ^iarents.  of  a019  South  Ave.,  North 
BTaddoar,  and  two  sisters,  Barbara  at  home, 
and  Mrs.  Stepbeln  (Mary  Ann)  Gardner  of 
Puerto  Rico.  ' 
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pound  can  mean  the  difference  in  winning 
or  losing  an  order.  Since  yam  Is  the  first 
marketable  manufactured  product  beyond 
raw  fiber  stage,  yam  prices  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  fiber  prices.  Thvis,  the  yam  spin- 
ner must  not  only  be  an  efficient  manufac- 
turer and  good  manager,  but  also  a  wise  and 
prudent  fiber  buyer.  Pallure  In  either  can 
mean  substantial  losses. 

OOTTON     TAJINS-  AND     IMPOXTS 

Regardless  of  techniques  employed,  base 
periods  being  compared,  etc..  It  Is  generally 
conceded  that  cotton  yam  Imports  have 
grown  more  rapidly  than  any  other  major 
segment  of  cotton  textiles.  This  growth  has 
been  quite  erratic,  and  has  not  necessarily 
followed  overall  import  trends. 

COTTON  YARN  AND  TOTAL  COTTON  TEXTILE  IMPORTS  BY 
CALENDAR  YEAR 
[Millbns  ol  unHsl 


Cotton  yarn 

imports 

(pounds) 


Cotton  yarn        Total  cotton 

imports    teitila  imports 

(SY£'s)i     (SyPs)! 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 

ilSI: 

1967. 
1968. 


14 
29 

23 
16 
22 

n 

37 
50 


64 
132 
107 

74 
101 
41> 
170 
22> 


720 
1,165 
1,101 
1,058 
1,313 
1,824 
1,485 
1,648 


AMERICAIf  YARN   SPINNERS 
ASSOCIATION 

HON.  NiqK  GAUFIANAKIS 

or    itOBTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


'  SYE's  equals  square  yards  equtvalent 

COTTON  YARN  AND  TOTAL  COTTON  TEXTILE  IMPORTS  BY 
LTA  YEAR 


Thursddy,  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  GALIFIAriAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
former  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Basil  L.  Whitener,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, has  called  to  my  attention  the  re- 
sults of  the  following  study  by  the 
American  Yam  Spinners  Association. 

It  Is  a  very  Impressive,  though  disturb- 
ing, picture.  I  tmnk  this  study  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  tl^e  Members  of  this  body: 

Th»   Spttn    YabnI  Import    Stort,    Fkbsuart 
1960 

BODUCnON 

The  sales  yarn  ^ndustry  Is  a  vital,  dynamic 
segment  of  the  domestic  textile  complex. 
Yam  produced  for  sale,  as  opposed  to  that 
produced  for  Internal  consumption,  repre- 
sents rough tly  23%  of  the  total  spun  yam 
produced  domestically. 

AYSA  represents  sales  yam  producers  op- 
erating on  the  stiort  staple  or  cotton  sys- 
tem of  spinning,  (jut  of  the  total  20.5  million 
spindles  in  this  sjrstem.  It  Is  estimated  that 
4.0  million  are  ptlmary  sales  yarn  spindles. 
At  any  given  tlm9  there  can  be  a  significant 
number  of  splncjles  within  the  Integrated 
concerns  deployed  to  sales  yarn.  These  firms, 
particularly  weav^.  often  switch  back  and 
forth  from  net  Purchasers  of  yam  to  net 
sellers,  as  product  mix  and  balance  change. 

The  customers  bf  the  sales  yam  Industry 
Include  knitters,  j  weavers,  tufters,  thread 
manufacturers,  cordage  and  twine  manufac- 
turers and  a  hostj  of  less  substantial  users. 
By  purctiaslng  a  Ipart  or  all  of  tbeir  yarn 
requirements,  th*e  Industries  are  able  to 
achieve  maximum.  flexlbUlty  and  responsive- 
ness while  at  the  aame  time  minimizing  their 
own  risk  and  capitial  requirements.  The  Inde- 
pendent yarn  splfiner  is  a  hlglily  efficient 
specialist  who  is  at>le  to  provide  his  customer 
with  the  economi^  advantages  of  large  scale 
production  with  a|  minimum  of  commitment 
by  the  customer  h  Imself . 

Sales  yarn  is  so|d  in  a  highly  competitive 
environment  whefe  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a 


Cotton 

yarn 

imports 

(pounds) 

Cotton 

yarn 

imports 

(SYE's) ' 

132 
108 
90 
69 
361 
227 
236 

Total 

cotton 

textile 

imports 

(SYFs)! 

STA  base  vear 

29 
23 
20 
15 
78 
49 
51 

1,111 

1,123 
1,035 
1,232 
1,726 
1  578 

Ist  LTA  (October  1962  to 
September  1963) 

2d  LTA  (October  1963  to 
September  1964) 

3d  LTA  (October  1964  to 
September  1965) 

4tti  LTA  (October  1965  to 
September  1966)...  . 

5th  LTA  (October  1966  to 
September  1967) 

6th  LTA  (October  1967  to 
September  1968) 

1.614 

>  SYE's  equals  square  yards  equivalant 

An  analysis  of  this  data  reveals  tluit  there 
was  little  growth  in  yam  Imports  in  the 
early  1960'8  and  then  fantastic  growth  in  the 
later  years.  The  object  of  the  LTA  was  to 
aciileve  orderly  Import  grtrwth  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  6%  annually.  The  actxial  rate 
has  been  from  three  to  five  time*  this  pro- 
jected rate,  depending  on  the  reference  pe- 
riods used. 

Another  alarming  characteristic  of  the 
yam  import  picture  is  the  growth  in  percent- 
age of  total  cotton  textUe  Imports  repre- 
sented by  yarn.  In  the  six  years  through  1966 
yam  represented  8.6%  of  cotton  textUe  im- 
ports. In  the  most  recent  three  years,  this 
percentage  has  reached  16.6  %  and  was  a 
staggering  23  %  in  1966. 

Perhaps  even  more  damaging  to  the  do- 
mestic Industry  than  direct  volume  displace- 
ment has  been  the  effect  of  yam  Imports  on 
the  domestic  pricing  structure.  As  previously 
noted,  cotton  yarn  is  a  highly  competitive, 
price  sensitive  product.  It  only  takes  limited 
quantities  of  yam  offered  at  lower  than  pre- 
vaUlng  market  prices  to  exert  enough  pres- 
sazt  on  the  market  to  "break"  it.  It  is  Inter- 
esting and  tragic  to  note  that  in  every  period 
of  sustained  market  strength  (as  measured 
by  upward  movement  of  the  price  index) 
yam  imports  increase.  Once  they  reach  a  level 
sufficient  to  reverse  the  price  trend.  Imports 
also  start  to  decline  as  prices  decline.  Un- 
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fartimately,  price  declines  spread  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  yam  producta,  and  oan- 
not  be  effected  on  a  selective  basis. 

What  tiappened  to  the  LTA  control  mecha- 
nism as  It  was  a{>plied  to  cotton  yam?  It  is 
hard  to  arrive  at  any  firm  conclusion  except 
that  it  flailed,  or  was  allowed  to  fail.  If  we  use 
tlie  1961-63  period  as  a  base,  and  oomp&re  it 
to  the  1906-68  period,  yam  Imports  increased 
170%  in  this  equivalent  five  yten  span.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  formula  at  6%  growth 
would  have  petmitted  an  increase  at  27.5%, 
or  rotigtiiy  one-sixth  that  actually  achieved. 
(See  Tbble  l) 

Two  specific  cases  illiutrate  the  failure  of 
the  administration  of  the  LTA: 

1.  Mexico. — Here,  a  country  with  a  very 
low  level  of  imports  up  through  1965  was 
allowed  to  ptunp  In  more  than  26  million 
pounds  of  yam  In  19M,  and  as  a  reward  for 
this  type  performance,  now  has  anefotlated 
annual  yam  quota  of  rowblfiTniillion 
pounds.  ^\ 

a.  BroMil. — In  the  five  years  ending  In  1964, 
this  country  had  exported  a  total  of  2.6  mil- 
lion pounds  of  yam  into  the  U.S.  In  1966 
alone,  they  were  allowed  to  ship  18  million 
pounds.  Having  no  bUateral  agreement  with 
the  U.S.,  Brazil  is  now  under  a  unilateral 
restraining  action  limiting  their  yarn  exports 
at  a  level  of  approximately  6  million  pounds 
annually. 

Very  simply,  country  after  coimtry  was  al- 
lowed to  hit  absurdly  high  levels  of  yam  ex- 
ports before  being  brought  under  any  control, 
either  bilateral  agreements  or  unilateral  re- 
straints. 

Six  countries  in  1968  shipped  almost  84% 
of  all  the  cotton  yam  coming  Into  the  U.S. 
(Brazil,  Colombia,  Egypt,  Mexico,  Portugal, 
Spain) .  It  is  no  accident  that  most  of  these 
countries  grow  (or  have  captive  sources) 
practically  all  of  their  own  cotton.  This  makes 
it  doubly  attractive  to  export  yam  as  a  source 
of  hard  currency.  It  Is  also  worthy  to  note 
that  none  of  these  countries  are  among  the 
principal  Par  Eastern  suppliers  of  texUles. 
Practically  all  of  the  bilateral  agreements 
now  in  existence  have  "merged"  the  four 
yam  categories  into  one  blanket  yarn  cate- 
gory. Consultation  provisions  are  normally 
provided  for  cases  of  undue  concentration 
into  a  single  category,  but  the  lack  of  defini- 
tion has  made  these  provisions  impractical 
to  apply  in  practice.  Tliree  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant yam  exporting  countries  (Colombia, 
Israel  and  Spain)  still  retain  the  so-called 
"unlimited  swing"  provisions  that  allow 
shifting  of  all  cotton  textile  exports  into  yarn 
categories  If  so  desired.  Thus,  a  coimtry  can 
explore  a  nimiber  of  market  possibilities  dur- 
ing Its  agreement  year,  but  always  retain  the 
option  of  using  any  residual  part  of  their 
quoU  for  yarn  In  the  last  periods  of  the 
year. 

Another  very  damaging  characteristic  of 
the  cotton  yam  import  problem  Is  the  con- 
centration of  these  Imports  Into  specific 
products  and  markets.  Over  any  extended 
time  period,  70  7o  of  all  yarn  imports  are  In 
the  carded  singles  category.  In  the  domestic 
market,  this  category  represents  some  40% 
of  total  production.  TaUng  the  case  one  step 
further,  carded  singles  yarn  Imports  tend  to 
concentrate  even  more  in  the  middle  and 
lower-middle  count  ranges.  When  carded 
singles  yam  imports  reached  a  level  repre- 
senting 20%  of  domestic  production  in  early 
1968,  it  can  be  safely  concluded  that  in  these 
middle  and  lower  middle  count  ranger,  the 
ration  was  closer  to  40%.  Market  stebllity  Is 
literally  Impossible  in  this  environment. 

The  yam  industry  must  be  Just  as  con- 
cerned about  the  importation  of  other  textile 
products  as  it  is  of  yam.  The  displacement  of 
oiu'  customer's  markets  will  ultimately  have 
the  same  tragic  whiplash  on  the  yam  pro- 
ducers as  does  the  more  direct  displacement 
of  yarn  itself. 

The  cotton  textile  market  la  now  generally 
conceded  to  be  declining,  or  at  best,  static. 
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Cotton  sales  yarn  production  has  shown  these 
same  trends.  After  several  years  of  growth  in 
the  early  and  middle  1960'8,  cotton  sales  yam 
production  has  declined  significantly  In  the 
last  two  years. 
Domettic  cotton  $aUt  yam  prodvctUm 

Million 
pound* 

1961    - 803 

1963    846 

1963    831 

1964 901 

1966 B88 

1966  .  — i 1,042 

1967  - — 876 

1968  (estimated) 850 

Assuming  that  this  decline  will  continue, 
the  built-in  growth  factors  in  imports  be- 
come even  more  damaging.  A  larger  and 
larger  slice  is  taken  out  of  a  smaller  and 
smaller  pie. 

Cotton  yarn  imports  in  1968  reached  a  level 
of  50  million  pounds,  a  level  that  IncldentaUy 
was  moderated  by  the  threat  and  actual  oc- 
currence of  a  shipping  strike  In  December. 
An  analysis  of  the  various  bilateral  agree- 
ments reveals  that  this  level  could  have  been 
30%  higher  without  any  additional  viola- 
tions of  the  yam  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ments. This  assumes  that  there  would  be  no 
significant  "new  starters,"  and  that  each 
country  \mder  agreement  had  fully  exercised 
their  options  In  cotton  yam.  The  year  1968 
was  not  a  good  year  for  the  cotton  yam  in- 
dustry, and  had  prices  been  at  satisfactory 
levels,  there  is  little  doubt  that  yam  import 
levels  would  have  been  at  66-70  million 
pounds. 

manmade  fiber  spttn  tarn  imports 

Man-made  fiber  textile  imports  have  grown 
almost  fantastically  over  the  past  few  years. 
As  a  component  of  this  total  growth,  spun 
yarn  lmi>ort8  made  from  man-made  fibers 
have  not  reached  the  damaging  proportions 
that  they  have  In  cotton.  Percentage  growth 
has  been  high  but  poundage  levels  are  still 
reasonably  low: 

Million 
pounds 

1966    2.2 

1967    — - 3.8 

1968  (estimate) - 5.1 

Japan  has  exported  about  %  at  this  pKJimd- 
age. 

The  reason  for  the  relatively  low  import 
levels  of  spun  man-made  fiber  yarn  is  simple. 
The  countries  who  have  a  primary  man-made 
fiber  Industry  also  have  the  capability  to  fur- 
ther process  the  yam  into  fabric  and  ap- 
parel. It  is  obviously  to  their  economic  ad- 
vantage to  do  so. 

To  assume  that  the  yam  industry  does  not 
feel  the  impact  of  man-made  fiber  imports 
is  a  gross  mistake,  however.  For  example, 
imported  knit  fabric  and  apparel  has  shown 
one  of  the  highest  rates  of  growth  of  any 
segment.  These  products,  when  made  domes- 
tically, are  produced  by  manufacturers  who 
traditionally  purchase  more  than  80%  of 
their  3ram.  Any  sales  yarn  manufacturer  who 
is  selling  to  the  sweater  trade  can  bear  elo- 
quent testimony  as  to  what  has  happened 
to  this  market,  which  is  now  represented  by 
more  than  50%  imports. 

It  Is  difficult  to  project  the  trends  of  spun 
man-made  fiber  yams  at  this  time.  The  Ken- 
nedy Round  tariff  cuts  of  50%  on  spun  yarn 
will  certainly  provide  an  additional  incentive 
for  Imports.  Whether  the  yarn  Is  Imported 
in  the  form  of  apparel,  fabric  or  yam  Is 
really  of  secondary  importance  as  long  as  the 
market  is  being  displaced. 

CONCLUSION 

The  next  decade  will  be  a  challenging  one 
for  the  sales  yam  Industry.  Combining  new 
teclinology,  new  fibers,  new  products,  new 
management   tectiniques   with   basic  struc- 
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tural  changes  that  are  now  occurring  will  de- 
caand  the  best  in  management.  There  is  more 
than  ample  uncertainty  and  challenge  wlth« 
out  the  Imposition  of  the  threat  of  a  future 
with  more  Imports. 

The  yam  industry,  along  with  other  seg- 
ments of  textiles,  must  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  plan  its  future  with  some  business 
rational.  The  people  with  the  biggest  stake 
are  the  tens  of  thousands  of  employees  whose 
Jobs  and  wage  levels  will  be  dictated  by  our 
government's  policy  on  textile  Imports. 
Olven  a  proper  environment,  these  employees 
can  be  paid  at  competitive  wage  levels  and 
can  look  to  the  future  with  some  certainty. 
Without  such  government  action,  the  indus- 
try faces  a  gradual  dissipation  and 
abandonment. 

The  United  States  government  miist  de- 
velop a  program  that  will  not  only  control 
the  aggregate  fiow  of  textile  imports  into  this 
market,  but  that  will  also  distribute  the 
load  on  a  more  even  basis.  The  only  practical 
way  this  can  be  achieved  is  through  quanti- 
tative controls  on  a  category  by  category 
basis.  Whether  these  controls  t>e  in  the  form 
of  negotiated  volvmtary  agreements,  or  in 
the  form  of  legislated  quotas,  is  almost  sec- 
ondary to  the  attitude  and  posture  taken 
by  the  government  in  administering  these 
programs. 

The  authority  and  mechanism  for  cotton 
textile  Import  relief  has  existed  since  1961, 
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yet  cotton  yam  imports  have  almost  trebled 
during  tills  period.  The  textile  industry  sim- 
ply cannot  take  another  eight  years  of  "con- 
trols" such  as  this,  and  still  be  expected  to 
survive. 

TABLE  1.— AVERAGE  ANNUAL  COTTON  YARN 
EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES 

|ln  thousands  ot  pounds) 


Average,        Average, 
3  years,         3  years,  Percont 

1961-63         1966^  Chang* 


Brazil 30  10,100 

Colombia 1.500  3,400 

Egypt 2.000  3,200 

Greece , 800  3,300 

Israel ! 1.700  2,700 

Malta....,.'. 1.100 

Mexico...! 1.000  15.100 

Portugal 12,000  13.500 

Spain  l.*00  4.300 

Subtotal 20,430  56,700 

Other 470  2.429 

All  countries...  21,900  59.129 


+127 
+80 

+313 
+59 


+1,«10 

+13 

+207 


+178 
+417 


+170 


Using  the  average  annual  yam  Imports  for 
1961-63  as  a  base,  a  5%  annual  growth  factor 
would  have  raised  the  average  level  approxi- 
mately 27^  %  for  the  two  periods.  The  actual 
rate  of  Increase  was  170%,  or  almost  six 
times  the  objective  rate. 


U.S.  GENERAL  IMPORTS  OF  YARN  FROM  MAJOR  COUNTRIES  BY  CALENDAR  YEAR 
(In  millions  ot  pounds) 


Country 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1.3  . 

Cok>nibii                       --.... 

a6 

.9 

2.4 

Eflvot          .  - . 

2.2 

•3.2 

.9 

Itrasl 

_.._ .2 

.8 

2.2 

1963 


1964       1965       1966 


1967 


1968 


0.1 
1.4 
1.9 
1.6 
2.2 


1.1 

2.1 

.2 

.6 

1.4 


Malta --- - r- 

Mexico  ♦  -6         1-^  •'  •" 

portugaT.":: ;:::::::::..: 7.5-   9.3    14.5    10.5    7.5 

Spain. 2.9  .6  .9         2.7         1.0 


5.5 

2.6 

.1 

.5 

1.2 

.1 

1.6 

7.0 

2.0 


17.7 

3.9 

.3 

4.1 

4.0 

1.7 

25.5 

19.8 

4.5 


7.7 
2.3 
2.3 
1.3 
1.6 
.4 
9.8 
7.5 
1.0 


4.5 
4.6 

2.7 
1.5 
2.2 
1.1 
9.6 
12.6 
7.9 


Subtotal 14.5 

All  others 1.0 


12.8 
1.0 


25.8 
2.9 


21.2 
2.0 


14.5 
1.6 


20.6 
1.3 


81.5 
9.3 


33.9 
3.0 


46.7 
3.0 


Total. 

Carded: 
Single.. 
Plied... 


15.5       13.8       28.7       23.2       16.1       21.9       90.8       36.9 


49.7 


9.5 
1.1 


11.7 
.8 


20.1 
1.9 


18.3 
2.2 


14.0 
.8 


18.3 
1.3 


55.9 
9.1 


26.1 
4.2 


33.5 
6.4 


Total. 

Combed: 
Single.. 
PIM... 


10.6 


12.5       22.0       2a5        14.8        19.6       65.0       30.3 


39.9 


4.5 
.4 


1.2 
.2 


5.7 
.9 


2.0 
.6 


1.1 
.2 


1.7 
.6 


21.1 
4,7 


5.7 
.8 


8.3 
1.6 


Total. 


4.9 


1.3 


6.7        2.7 


1.3 


2.3       25.8 


6.6 


9.8 


Total,  all  yarn 15.5       13.8       28.7       23.2       16.1       21.9       90.8       36.9 


49.7 


Note:  Totals  may  not  agree  exactly  due  to  rounding  out  of  figures. 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 


A  BILL  TO  TERMINATE  THE  SUGAR 
QU(DTA  ALLOCATED  TO  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OP  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  and 
several  of  our  colleagues,  a  bill  to  termi- 
nate the  sugar  quota  presently  allocated 
to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and  pro- 
rate that  quota  among  other  non- West- 
em  Hemisphere  countries.  Senator  Kkn- 


NiDY  will  offer  identical  legislation  in  the 
Senate. 

Under  the  quota  system,  which  results 
in  payment  to  the  sugar  producers  of  a 
price  higher  than  the  free  market  price, 
our  annual  subsidy  to  South  African 
sugar  producers  Is  approximately  $4  mil- 
lion. This  subsidy  benefits  not  the  black 
South  African  who  works  on  the  sugar 
plantation,  but  the  white  minority— 
which  already  has  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Our  subsidy,  smd  the  labor  of  the 
black  South  African,  support  that  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  white  South  African. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  Is  essential  that  we 
take  action  to  remove  this  quota  perma- 
nently from  the  Sugar  Act.  The  racial 
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policies  of  Soutn  Africa  are  repugnant  to 
many  citizens  of  this  country,  and  have 
been  condemned  by  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Our  support  for  those 
policies,  through  a  sugar  quota  which  Is 
In  effect  also  a  subsidy.  Is  an  affront 
both  to  our  own  black  citizens  suid  to  the 
nations  of  black  Africa,  whose  friend- 
ship we  seek.  1 1  hope  the  Congress  will 
take  early  actio*!  to  revoke  this  quota, 
which  constitutes  support  for  a  govern- 
ment Intent  on  nerpetuatlng  Injustice. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


AprU  17,  1969 


POREION  DI^CT  INVESTMENT 
CONTROLS 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  ICALXFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
coBmiltt««  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
of  the  House  CoSimlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs has  been  holding  hearings  on  the 
foreign  direct  investment  controls. 

The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  appeared  indicates  that  the  controls 
are  counterproductive  and  that  a  date 
should  be  set  for  terminating  them.  One 
of  the  most  effective  witnesses  was  D.  L. 
Commons,  the  s^or  vice  president  for 
finance  for  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp. 
who  testified  aboUt  the  adverse  effect  of 
the  progam  on  oi4r  balance  of  payments. 

Changes  In  the  regiilatlons  were  an- 
nounced recently,  In  this  vein,  I  would 
refer  to  Mr.  Commons'  remarks  that  no 
one  should  be  fooled  Into  thinking  "that 
so-called  relaxation  of  the  controls  will 
end  their  further  development." 

I  would  just  point  out  that  action  to 
reduce  the  controjls  at  this  time,  even  to 
skeletal  form,  mny  be  changed  in  the 
future,  and  the  skeleton  refleshed. 

A  program  of  such  vast  Importance 
should  be  set  ufl  by  Congress,  not  by 
Executive  flat. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Commons  fol- 
lows: 

SlATMCKNT    or    D.    U    COMMONS,    SBNIOR    VlCK 
P««SIDKNT,  PlNANCE  OCCIDBNTAI,  PETROLETJM 

Corp.,  Betors  SOBcoMMrrrEK  on  Forkon 
Economic  Pouct  or  House  CoMMrma!  on 
FORZIGN    ArrAiRs    in    Sttpport    or    Housk 

CONCURRINT  RESOI-UTION  85.  MARCH  27,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  mj(  name  Is  D.  L.  Commons. 
I  am  Senior  Vice  President,  Finance,  of  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  Cbrporatlon  and  I  appear 
here  this  morning  iti  support  of  House  Con- 
ctirrent  Resolution  $5,  which  was  Introduced 
on  January  14.  19B9.  by  Mr.  Txinney  for 
himself  and  a  great!  many  others.  Tlie  reso- 
lution would  declare  It  the  sense  of  Congreaa 
that  foreign  direct  Investment  controls  are 
tmwlse  and  harmful,  and  would  call  upon 
the  President  to  end  such  controls  as  soon 
as  possible. 


r 


I  would  like  to  befln  my  remarks  today  by 
calling  the  attenUoa  of  the  Committee  to  a 
prominent  feature  ct  the  foreign  Investment 
^ntrola  whlciv  we  ihlnk  clearly  Illustrates 
Uelr  unwisdom  anct  harmfulneea.  I  refer  to 
^treatment  accor4ed  to  exports  of  United 
Status-produced  jp^  and  services  under 
the  OFDI  regui  " 

Oneif^filiraormaJiy  expect  that  In  a  pro- 
gram f^t«m  the  outflow  of  dollars  from  our 
)!:i«f,  a  proposed  foreign  Investment  which 


could  be  made  without  dollar  outflow,  by 
purchasing  the  n<;eded  capital  equipment 
and  services  domestlcaUy.  would  be  moat 
welcome.  A  foreign  inveetment  made  In  this 
way  can  do  nothing  but  benefit  the  balance 
of  payments. 

It  cannot  hurt,  because  no  dollars  are  ex- 
ported, and  there  Is  therefore  practically  no 
way  the  Investor's  expenditure  can  become  a 
drain  on  the  United  States  gold  supply.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  earnings  from  the  Invest- 
ment are  repatriated,  dollars  wUl  flow  Into 
the  United  States,  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments will  be  Improved — sometimes  with 
dramatic  speed.  In  addition,  of  course,  an 
overseas  caplUl  project  In  which  United 
States-made  machinery  and  equipment  are 
originally  Installed  will  produce  lasting  bene- 
flts  to  our  balance  of  payments  through 
subsequent  orders  for  complementary  prod- 
ucts, spare  parts  and  supplies,  replacements 
and  so  forth. 

Despite  the  obvious  desirability  of  structiir- 
Ing  the  foreign  Investment  control  program 
3o  as  to  promote  the  making  of  foreign  In- 
vestments with  exports  of  United  States 
goods  instead  of  dollars,  the  OFDI  regula- 
tions do  not  work  that  way.  They  do  nothing 
to  encourage  such  exports,  and  In  fact  they 
are  not  even  neutral:  they  afllrmatlvely  dis- 
criminate against  such  exports,  by  making 
It  easier  and  more  advantageous  to  purchase 
goods  and  services  of  foreign  origin  to  con- 
struct an  overseas  capital  project.  This  U 
how  It  works: 

The  OFDI  regulations  provide  that  an  ex- 
port of  United  States- produced  goods  or 
services  to  an  overseas  affiliate  of  an  investor 
must  be  treated  as  a  transfer  of  capital,  Just 
as  though  dollars  had  been  lent  to  the  affili- 
ate or  invested  In  Its  capital.  As  a  practical 
matter,  thu  means  the  Investor  must  borrow 
money  abroad  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
exported  goods  and  services,  and  bring  the 
loan  proceeds  back  home— even  when  he  Is 
prepared  to  pay  cash  and  has  no  other  need 
to  borrow. 

The  Imposition  of  this  borrowing  require- 
ment Is  a  needless  penalty,  in  the  case  of 
cash  purchases,  and  It  works  to  the  actual 
disadvantage  of  the  American  supplier  when- 
ever the  investor  has  a  choice  of  buying  from 
either  an  American  or  a  foreign  supplier  on 
substanUally  equivalent  terms:  it  wUl  almoet 
always  be  preferable  for  the  Investor  to  buy 
from  the  foreign  supplier  rather  than  the 
domestic  supplier  imder  the  OFDI  regiila- 
tlons. 

For  example.  If  both  suppliers  are  wlUlng 
to  give  long-term  credit,  the  Investor  will 
clearly  be  better  off  buying  from  the  foreign 
supplier.  He  wlU  have  no  addlUonal  OFDI 
requirements  to  meet.  If  he  were  to  buy  from 
the  domestic  supplier  he  would  stUl  have  to 
negotiate  a  foreign  loan  he  might  not  need, 
or  be  able  to  afford,  and  bring  the  proceeds 
back  home. 

In  the  opposite  situation,  where  neither 
supplier  will  extend  credit,  the  OFDI  regula- 
tions in  effect  require  the  Investor  to  nego- 
tiate a  long-term  foreign  loan  from  someone 
else  to  cover  the  purchase.  Again,  this  will 
almost  Invariably  favor  the  foreign  supplier. 
Most  European  governments — and  It  Is  pri- 
marily E\jropean  competition  we  are  talking 
about— make  export  credits  available  on 
extremely  favorable  terms  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  producers.  Needlees  to  say.  the 
same  credits  are  not  available  If  the  borrower 
Is  simply  seeking  to  finance  a  United  States 
purchase.  Yet  If  the  Investor  wants  to  pur- 
chase United  States  goods,  and  suffer  no 
detriment  xmder  the  OFDI  regulations,  he 
must  borrow  abroad,  except  In  very  limited 
situations — I.e..  where  he  can  obtain  so-called 
"103"  money,  or  Exlmbank  financing,  to  cover 
the  purchase.  Our  experience  is  that  these 
domestic  financing  poeslbllltles  do  not  by  any 
means  put  the  domestic  suppUer  on  equal 
footing  with  his  foreign  competitor.   "103" 


money — bank  loans  that  are  under  the  Fed- 
eral Reserves  Voluntary  Credit  Restraint  pro- 
gram and  outside  the  OFDI  controls — Is  ex- 
tremely hard  to  come  by.  and  Is  available 
only  In  small  quantities,  at  significant  premi- 
um*, when  it  can  be  found  at  all.  Federal  Re- 
serve statistics  Indicate  that  domestic  banks 
In  the  aggregate  have  significant  untapped 
lending  capacity  for  this  type  of  money,  but 
the  statistics  are  misleading:  specific  loan 
Inquiries  we  have  made  Indicate  that  avail- 
abilities are  at  beet  meager  and  In  any  event 
non-competltlve.  By  the  same  token,  our  ex- 
perience Is  that  Exlmbank  financing  is  not 
readily  available  for  exports  which  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  accounted  for  under  the 
OFDI  program,  and  does  not  provide  a  realis- 
tic alternative. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  we  have  been 
forced  to  conclude  that  under  the  OFDI  reg- 
ulations, domestic  procurement  Is  less  at- 
tractive than  foreign  procurement,  and 
accordingly  we  have  specifically  directed  our 
procurement  officials  to  look  first  to  foreign 
sources  for  needed  capital  equipment.  We  do 
not  think  this  Is  In  the  Interest  of  American 
business,  but  we  feel  we  have  no  choice.  And 
we  are  talking  about  procurement  of  goods 
and  services  which  will  run  to  a  total  of 
close  to  $60  million  In  1969.  In  our  own  case 
alone.  What  we  find  baffling  and  frustrating 
about  this  Is  that  factually  the  export  of 
United  States-origin  goods  and  services  for 
foreign  Investments  does  no  harm  to  the 
balance  of  payments,  but  on  the  contrary 
eventually  benefits  It  In  numerous  ways. 
There  Is  apparently  widespread  acceptance 
of  this  truth  within  the  government,  but 
we  are  told  that  nothing  can  be  done  about 
It. 

How  has  It  come  about  that  we  have  a  reg- 
ulatory scheme  which  discriminates  against 
the  furnishing  of  United  States-origin  goods 
and  services  to  no  good  purpose?  As  nearly 
as  we  have  been  able  to  determine.  It  is 
simply  a  result  of  the  adoption  for  current 
purposes  of  statistical  methods  of  Interna- 
tional accounting  devised  at  an  earlier  time 
and  In  different  circumstances,  under  which 
no  provision  Is  made  for  distinguishing 
transactions  which  can  result  In  a  drain  on 
our  gold  supply  from  those  which  cannot. 
This  Is  the  way  the  books  have  been  set  up 
and  are  being  maintained.  So  we  are  using 
a  method  of  accounting  which  appears  not 
to  be  meaningful  or  helpful.  In  terms  of  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments  problem, 
but  instead  of  changing  the  method  of  ac- 
counting to  be  consistent  with  our  goals, 
we  have  evidently  changed  our  goals  to  be 
consistent  with  our  method  of  accounting. 
This  seems  to  be  truly  putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse,  and  Is  a  good  Illustration  of 
the  xinwlsdom  of  our  foreign  direct  Invest- 
ment controls. 

However.  Important  as  It  Is  not  to  dis- 
criminate unnecessarily  against  exports  of 
American-made  capital  goods  and  services. 
I  do  not  want  to  pitch  our  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  85  solely  on  this  nar- 
row ground. 

We  support  the  resolution  for  the  basic 
reason  that  a  policy  of  restricting  foreign 
Investment  Is  fundamentally  shortsighted. 
Repatriation  of  earnings  on  foreign  Invest- 
ments Is  a  major  plus  factor  in  our  balance 
of  payments,  and  we  need  to  keep  building 
it.  There  Is  something  wrong  with  otir  prior- 
ities when  we  cut  back  on  new  foreign  In- 
vestment so  that  we  can  afford  to  continue 
to  spend  dollars  abroad  In  other  ways  which 
will  never  produce  a  return  fiow  of  dollars, 
nor.  In  many  cases,  any  other  equivalent  ad- 
vantage. 

I  would  like  to  take  some  comfort  from 
assurances  that  these  controls  are  tempo- 
rary, but  I  am  unable  to.  We  have  already 
begun  to  see,  once  again,  how  so-called  "tem- 
porary" restrictions  tend  to  stretch  on  and 
on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  the  recent  talk 
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of  "relaxing"  the  controls  more  ominous  tbim 
reassuring.  I  think  we  wlU  find  It  means  the 
structure  and  organization  of  controls  will 
be  retained  Intact,  so  that  they  can  continue 
to  be  applied  to  the  few  and  can  readily  be 
extended  to  the  many. 

This  is  not  what  we  should  be  doing.  The 
organization  and  administration  of  a  control 
program  Is  a  terribly  wasteful,  negative,  and 
never-ending  process.  It  requires  the  ex- 
penditure of  time,  effort  and  money,  not  to 
do,  but  to  avoid  doing,  and  It  continually 
gives  off  unexpected  consequences  which 
make  It  more  and  more  complicated. 
Oape  develop;  unforeseen  side  effects  ap- 
pear; the  regulations  must  be  expanded  to 
deal  with  these;  Inconsistencies  show  up; 
the  regulations  must  again  be  amended  to 
eUminate  these;  paragraphs  expand  to  pages; 
definitions  multiply  and  become  Increas- 
ingly artificial;  a  whole  elaborate  superstruc- 
ture appears,  which  somehow  still  seems  to 
contain  unresolved  problems,  and  the  expan- 
sion process  pushes  relentlessly  forward. 
Meanwhile  companies  gear  up  to  understand 
and  adapt  to  the  developing  body  of  con- 
trols; new  personnel  are  hired;  new  proce- 
dures are  adopted;  some  perhaps  try  harder 
than  others;  the  control  agency  organizes 
Itself  to  verify  and  police  compliance  with 
Its  regulations;  a  new  batch  of  enforcement 
regulations  appears  and  the  prosecutors 
swing  into  action. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  OFDI  regulations  during  the 
past  year  will  recognize  the  foregoing  in- 
stantly. This  Is  no  criticism  of  the  effort  that 
has  been  made.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  pre- 
cisely because  a  high  level  of  dedication, 
competence  and  Intelligence  has  been 
brought  to  the  task  of  developing  a  control 
program  that  it  has  quickly  become  complex, 
unwieldy  and  difficult  to  deal  with.  This  is 
Inherent  In  the  nature  of  controls.  And  let 
no  one  think  that  so-called  "relaxation"  of 
the  controls  will  end  their  further  develop- 
ment, will  simplify  compliance  for  those  who 
remain  subject  to  the  controls,  or  will  dimin- 
ish the  machinery  of  government  which  has 
been  erected  to  administer  them.  On  the 
contrary.  If  precedent  In  prior  control  pro- 
grams is  any  guide,  what  will  happen  Is  that 
many  of  the  most  competent  personnel  will 
lose  Interest  In  the  program  and  move  on; 
regiUatlons,  revisions,  amendments,  Interpre- 
tations .will  nevertheless  continue  to  prolif- 
erate, and  the  program  will  come  to  seem  a 
familiar,  accepted  feature  of  the  governmen- 
tal landscape,  too  complicated  and  too  hard 
to  understand  to  remove. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  live  with  Investment 
controls  Indefinitely  we  must  get  rid  of  them 
now. 

In  this  connection  I  note  that  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  of  phasing  out 
the  controls.  It  seems  to  have  been  widely 
accepted  that  an  abrupt  termination  of 
controls  would  cause  a  massive  dollar  out- 
fiow  which  would  throw  us  back  into  serious 
Imbalance  In  our  International  payments.  I 
wonder  whether  this  is  really  correct?  Per- 
haps at  an  earlier  time  such  an  outflow  may 
have  been  a  substantial  risk,  but  at  present 
or  for  the  foreseeable  future  It  seems  to  me  a 
rather  marginal  risk.  The  fact  Is  that,  as 
money  rates  have  developed,  we  now  have  no 
choice  but  to  continue  to  do  our  borrowing 
In  Europe,  and  to  continue  to  hold  our  out- 
standing European  loans.  Even  if  credit 
tightens  considerably  In  Eiirope,  I  see  no 
reason  to  beUeve  that  the  rate  relationships 
which  have  developed  will  be  reversed,  so  as 
to  make  It  more  advantageous  to  finance  for- 
eign Investments  in  the  United  States  than 
In  Exirojje.  FVsr  this  reason  I  question  the 
need  for  a  "phasing  out"  process.  I  doubt 
that  our  balance  of  payments  would  suffer  If 
Investment  controls  were  removed  in  toto  to- 
morrow, and  I  would  encourage  the  Sub- 
committee to  so  recommend. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and 
attention. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answers  to  a  questionnaire  I  recently  sent 
to  my  constituents  have  just  been  com- 
puter tabulated,  and  the  results  show 
that  the  citizens  of  Michigan's  Sixth  Dis- 
trict want  less  taxation,  less  Gtovemment 
spending,  less  Federal  intrusion  into  their 
private  lives,  and  a  more  direct  voice  in 
choosing  their  President. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  people  are  fed 
up  with  past  Federal  spending  policies 
that  have  Increased  the  crushing  burden 
of  taxes  with  more  taxes  and  that  there 
Is  a  ground  swell  of  public  sentiment  for 
a  more  economical  and  business-like  ap- 
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proach  to  Government  operations.  As 
evidence  of  this,  62  percent  of  those 
polled  want  an  end  to  the  10-percent  tax 
surcharge,  74  percent  are  In  favor  of  a 
self-supporting  corporate  postal  system, 
and  86  percent  wish  to  limit  farm  pro- 
gram payments  to  $10,000  for  any  one 
producer. 

The  overwhelming  desire  to  change  the 
electoral  college  system  seems  to  be  of 
particular  significance  for  I  sense  that 
it  reflects  a  sweeping  demand  for  such 
reforms. 

Also  Impressive  was  the  fact  that  only 
13  percent  believe  the  scope  of  the  Fed- 
eral census  should  be  expanded.  This  too 
brings  a  message  with  regard  to  spon- 
sored legislation  to  limit  the  census  to 
basic  questions  and  put  an  end  to  un- 
warranted prying  under  threat  of  legal 
sanction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  the 
results  of  the  entire  poll  in  the  Record  : 


CONGRESSMAN  CHAMBERUIN'S  1969  QUESTIONNAIRE 
(In  p«rc«nt| 


Yes 


No 


No 
rcsponsa 


Should  wo: 

1.  Lower  the  voting  age  to  187 

2.  Have  leglsiatlon  to  help  prevent  strikes  by  public  employees 

3.  Limit  farm  program  payments  to  $10,000  for  any  1  producer? 

4.  Create  a  Government-owned  self-supporting  corportlon  to  operate  the  postal  system?. . . 
Do  you  tavor: 

5.  The  registration  and  licensing  of  all  firearms  and  users? 

6.  A  Government  guaranteed  annual  minimum  income? — 

7.  The  1970  census  being. 

Percent 

Continued  as  in  past  years 25 

Limited  to  basic  questions 56 

*  Expanded  to  provide  more  data .».. . 13 

No  response - 6 

Do  you  believe:  * 

8.  The  temporary  surtax  should  be: 

Percent 

Continued  for  another  year 21 

Reduced  to  5  percent 12 

Terminated  wnen  law  expires 62 

No  response 5 

9.  Our  space  program  lustifies  its  cost? 

10.  The  electoral  college  should  be: 

(a)  Continued  as  is - 

<b)  Changed  to  divide  a  State's  electoral  vote  In  proportion  to  the  popular  vote 

(c)  Changed  so  that  H  no  candidate  wins  enough  electoral  votes,  a  runofi,  rather  than 

Congress,  would  decide  the  winner 

(d)  Abolished,  with  President  elected  by  popular  vote 


38 
70 
88 

74 

41 
17 


60 

26 

6 

18 

57, 
79 


43 

9 
21 

15 
65 


48 

26 

13 

14 
7 


65 
66 

71 
28 


WORCESTER.  MASS..  AGE  CENTER 
PROVIDES  A  SUPERLATIVE  MODEL 
FOR  THE  COUNTRY 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  If  ABSACHtrSKTTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Age 
Center  of  Worcester  Area,  Inc.,  is  a  pio- 
neering, social  service  agency,  dedicated 
to  the  encouragement  of  and  promotion 
of  confidence  in  our  community's  aged, 
and  the  accomplishments  of  the  center 
have  been  recognized  and  acclaimed 
throughout  the  country. 

As  a  further  forward  step  in  their  dy- 
namic programs,  the  center  initiated 
some  5  years  ago  a  Creative  Hands  Gift 
Shop. 

This  gift  shop  provides  significant  leis- 
ure activities  for  older  citizens  of  our 
community  by  encouraging  them  to  en- 
grage  In  handcrafts,  and  adding  to  their 
seciuity  by  providing  them  with  siddi- 
tlonal  Income  through  the  sale  of  their 
handcrafted  items  to  the  public. 

Seventy-five   percent   of   the   profits 


from  such  sales  are  returned  to  the  older 
craftsmen,  and  the  remaining  profits  are 
used  to  offset  the  operational  expenses 
of  the  shop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Age  Center  of 
Worcester  is,  indeed,  a  most  highly  eCB- 
cient  organization  that  projects  a  super- 
lative model  of  service,  training,  and 
education  for  the  aged,  and  the  officers, 
directors,  and  staff  members  deserve  the 
highest  commendation  for  their  devoted 
and  successful  endeavors. 

The  center,  with  this  most  recent  pro- 
jection, truly  provides  a  model  for  other 
communities  throughout  the  coimtry  to 
follow  in  guiding  and  encouraging  our 
older  citizens  to  a  more  meaningful  and 
satisfying  adjustment  to  the  challenges 
of  later  life. 


THE  LATE  WALTER  K.  LYON 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT     , 

OP    PKNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  with 
deep  regret  the  recent  passing  of  a  good 
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and  respected  fitend.  Walter  K.  Lyon. 
Mr.  Lyon  served  &a  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  at  the  Cigar  Institute  of 
America. 

We  came  to  know  each  other  through 
our  mutual  appreciation  of  a  fine  cigar, 
but  our  acqualntknce  went  far  beyond 
that  simple  pleasure.  My  sympathies  at 
this  time  go  to  Ids  wife,  Patricia,  and 
their  two  sons.  Many  of  us  share  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  4m  attaching  an  article 
about  Walter,  whjch  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  United  States  Tobacco 
Journal: 

Chicaoo,  Iix. — WWter  K.  Lyon,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Clg&r  In- 
rtltut«  of  America,  died  suddenly  here  Mon- 
day afternoon  while  attending  the  annual 
convention  of  the  NaUonal  Association  of 
Tobacco  Dlstrlbuto»B  at  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Lyon,  a  resident  of  New  York  City, 
celebrated  his  70th  birthday  on  March  11. 
One  of  the  most  ]iromlnent  and  widely  re- 
spected flares  In  the  tobacco  Industry,  he 
was  one  of  the  foi^ders  of  the  Clg&r  In- 
stitute of*  America  ind  held  the  then  hon- 
orary office  of  Its  presidency  from  1963 
through  1967.  whefl  he  resigned  upon  the 
sale  of  his  own  njanufacturlng  company, 
Pennstate  Cigar  Coi|>. 

Mr.  Lyon  returned  to  the  Institute  as  Its 
president  on  August)  1,  1966,  that  office  hav- 
ing become  the  orglinlzatlon's  chief  execu- 
tive position. 

During  his  absence  from  the  Institute  he 
had  served  as  preel|dent  of  Michigan  Peat 
Inc.  I 

Bom  In  Hartford.  I  Conn.,  Mr.  Lyon  began 
his  career  In  the  tobacco  Industry  as  sales 
manager  for  the  leal  company  of  M.  March 
&  Sons  of  Wheeling.  'W.  Va. 

It  was  during  Mj,  Lyon's  presidency  of 
Pennatate  Cigar  Corp.  that  he  participated 
In  the  establlshmenf  of  the  Cigar  Institute. 
At  the  time,  he  waa  also  a  director  of  the 
Cigar  Manufacturers  Association. 

He  was  credited  with  originating  many  of 
the  Innovative  pubtlc  relations  programs 
which  have  characterized  the  Cigar  Insti- 
tute's recent  actlvlUaB  on  behalf  of  the  cigar. 
He  also  sought  to  build  the  Institute,  and 
succeeded  to  a  considerable  degree,  by  In- 
viting supporting  memberships  from  allied 
segments  of  the  tobacco  and  merchandising 
trade*. 

Mr.  Lyon  was  to  have  presided  at  the 
traditional  Cigar  Institute  breakfast  and 
marketing  seminar  h»ld  here  Tuesday  morn- 
ing as  part  of  the  NATO  convention  program. 
In  poor  health  in  recent  months,  the  Cigar 
Institute's  president  bad  returned  to  his  Job 
in  January  following  a  leave  of  several 
months,  diu^ng  which  he  imderwent  major 
surgery. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  resided  at  301 
East  4l8t  Street  In  I*ew  York  City. 

He  U  survived  by  his  wife.  Patricia  and 
two  sons,  Peter  and  lUlchael,  both  pilots  for 
Pan  American  Airway*. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  Incomplete  at 
"Tobacco  JoTimal"  pr^as  time. 
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zens  feel  In  their  efforts  to  seek  ways 

they  can  reverse  this  situation. 

Perhaps  the  most  direct  and  Immediate 
action  each  individual  can  take  is  to  pub- 
licly express  their  fullest  support  for  our 
law  officers,  and  to  Instill  In  their  chil- 
dren rei^)ect  for  authority  and  the  right 
of  others. 

Psychological  motivation  is  a  powerful 
force  in  our  age  of  instant  communica- 
tions. When  this  psychological  motiva- 
tion Is  utilized  to  its  fullest,  positive 
action  can  result. 

If  enough  law-abiding,  patriotic  citi- 
zens would  unite  and  make  a  public  com- 
mitment to  stand  for  and  with  their 
law-enforcement  officers,  we  will  have 
taken  a  major  step  in  solving  our  crime 
problem. 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  enthusiasm 
that  I  Join  with  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  In  sponsoring  a  Joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  period  May  11  through  May  17,  1969, 
as  "Help  Your  Police  Fight  Crime  Week." 

During  this  special  week  positive  ef- 
forts could  sustain  a  mood  of  respect, 
cooperation,  and  determination  that 
would  bring  about  a  change  of  attitudes 
and  create  a  solid  psychological  force 
against  crime. 

I  not  only  hope  the  Congress  will  bring 
about  passage  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
but  that  such  a  week  might  become  an 
annual  observance. 


April  17,  1969 


THE  LINCOLN  CHAIR  IN  SOCIAL  AND 
POLITICAL  COMMUNICATIONS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Lincoln  Group  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  its  monthly  meeting  heard 
Clifford  D.  Owsley  speak  on  Lincoln.  He 
presented  an  interesting  dissertation  on 
"The  Lincoln  Chair."  His  observations 
are  worthy  of  notice  and  consideration. 
To  further  that  Interest,  I  ask  all  col- 
leagues and  students  to  ponder  on  this. 
His  address  follows : 
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HELP  YOUR  POLICE  FIGHT  CRIME 
WEEK 


HON.  RICHArd  FULTON 

or  ratmasa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HKPRBSENTATIVES 
Thursday,  j^pril  17,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  linnessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  our 
Nation  today  Is  the  rising  rate  of  crime, 
and  the  frustration  so  many  of  our  cltl- 


Thx  Lincoln  Chais  m  Sociai,  akd  Political 

ColUCXmiCATIONS 

(Address  by  Clifford  D.  Owsley,  Forest  Serv- 
Ice,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  before 
the  Lincoln  Oroup  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, at  the  Capitol,  Washington    D  C 
April  16,  1969)  *         " 

Chaucer,  Shakeepeare,  Samuel  Johnson. 
Napoleon,  BJarlowe,  John  Keata,  Francis 
Bacon,  Jonathan  Swift,  John  MUton,  Dry- 
den,  Pope,  Edmimd  Burke — these  and  other 
Individual  men  of  history  and  their  works 
have  been  taught  in  universities. 

While  we  would  not  disparage  teaching  any 
one  of  these,  it  Is  an  unfortunate  oversight 
that  our  unlverslUes  generaUy  have  failed  to 
take  note  of  the  greatest  man  our  nation,  or 
any  nation,  has  produced— a  man  who  In  his 
own  way  exemplified,  as  few  men  have,  a  life- 
long faith  In  learning.  That  man  waa  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Naturally,  most  of  the  discussion  about 
Lincoln  deals  with  history,  the  past.  Today, 
I  would  turn  your  attenUon  m  the  opposite 
direction,  and  look  to  the  future. 

I  propose  that  we  raise  a  half  million  dol- 
lars and  endow  the  Lincoln  Chair  at  the 
American  University. 


We  may  be  about  140  years  late,  but  It  la 
not  too  late  for  us  to  send  Abraham  Uncoln 
to  the  University. 

TTie  American  University  welcomes  this 
Idea  with  enthusiasm.  I  hope  that  the  Lincoln 
Oroup  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  spon- 
sor the  effort,  and  thus  be  permanently 
Identified  with  It. 

We  are  already  forming  a  non-profit,  edu- 
cational foiujdatlon  to  be  known  aa  The  Lin- 
coln Chair  Foundation. 

There  may  be  those,  and  once  I  would  have 
been  numbered  among  them,  who  would  say 
that  there  are  enough  memorials  to  Abraham 
Lincoln.  There  are  many  fine  ones.  The  Lin- 
coln Memwlal  here  In  the  capital  Is  probably 
the  most  magnificent  structure  In  the  whole 
world.  The  question  Is :  Can  we  make  a  better 
one?  I  think  so.  The  Lincoln  Chair  would  be 
a  living  memorial  that  would  go  on  and  on, 
In  Uncoln's  words,  "lighting  us  down  to  the 
latest  generation." 

The  evolution  of  this  Idea  In  my  own  mind 
la  Interesting.  I  began  with  the  conviction 
that  generally  the  American  people,  though 
recognizing  that  Lincoln  was  a  very  great 
man,  do  not  really  comprehend  his  true 
suture;  that  It  Is  much  bigger  than  a  cas- 
ual knowledge  of  the  man's  life  Indicates. 
So  I  began  to  think  In  terms  of  another 
granite  mountain,  another  Mount  Ruahmore, 
but  one  that  would  convey  some  of  the  rela- 
tive stature  of  Lincoln,  compared  with  some 
of  the  true  giants  of  the  earth. 

In  my  mind's  eye,  I  saw  this  mountain, 
with  Lincoln's  maj^ficent  head  at  the  sum- 
mit. Planking  Lincoln  would  be  other  fig- 
ures, but  at  a  sUghUy  lower  level.  These 
might  be  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Pericles,  Joan 
of  Arc  (we  must  have  a  woman  In  the 
group) ,  Winston  OhurchlU,  and  perhaps  oth- 
ers. I  never  completely  filled  out  the  cast. 

I  carried  this  Idea  around  and  let  It  sim- 
mer. Soon  I  had  second  thoughts.  With  the 
price  of  mountains  today  and  the  price  of 
sculptors,  I  decided  this  might  well  be  the 
Impossible  dream.  So  I  came  around  to 
thinking  of  a  place  where  Lincoln,  hla  char- 
acter and  Ideals,  could  be  taught  to  succeed- 
ing generaUons — a  memorial  that  would 
never  die — The  Lincoln  Clialr. 

An  Interesting  story  unfolda  In  the  history 
of  the  endowed  chair,  or  professorship.  By 
long-standing  tradition,  there  is  a  special 
distinction  attached  to  academic  posts  sup- 
ported by  their  own  endowed  funds.  Many 
endowed  faculty  chairs  have  acquired  fame 
and  usefulness  outlasting  the  brlcka  and 
mortar  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
created. 

Among  the  oldest  such  chairs  are  the  Re- 
gius Professorships  at  Oxford  University,  es- 
tablished in  1546  by  Henry  VIII.  Today, 
more  than  four  centuries  after  their  crea- 
tion, these  are  among  the  most  honored  po- 
sitions in  English  academic  life. 

The  term  "faculty  chair"  can  be  traced 
back  to  Elizabethan  England.  In  the  custom 
of  those  times,  the  common  people  sat  on 
wooden  stools  and  benches,  the  gentry  used 
cushions  on  the  floor,  and  even  the  grandest 
room  in  a  nobleman's  castle  could  seldom 
boast  more  than  a  single  piece  of  furnltvire 
that  could  be  called  a  chair. 

Accordingly,  when  a  man  in  academic  life 
was  raised  to  the  position  of  professor,  with 
an  Income  from  a  named  fund  given  by  some 
monarch  or  wealthy  prelate,  he  was  presented 
with  an  actual  chair,  symbolizing  his  status 
in  the  world  of  learning. 

More  than  200  years  ago,  Thomas  Hollls, 
a  London  merchant,  created  the  first  en- 
dowed university  chairs  at  Harvard,  the  first 
m  America — the  Hollls  Professorships  in  Di- 
vinity, Mathematics,  and  Philosophy.  Harvard 
today  has  more  than  200  professorships  thus 
supported  by  separate  endowments.  The  gift 
of  Thomas  Hollls  began  a  long  tradition  of 
endowed  chairs  at  Harvard  and  most  major 
American  universities. 

A  fuUy  endowed  professorship  or  area  of 
study  provides  many  advantages  to  the  uni- 
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verslty  and  the  Individual  holding  the  poet — 
as  weU  as  generations  of  students  who.  In 
this  case,  will  come  to  know  a  giant  of  the 
ages.  It  assures  the  holder  a  salary  and  sup- 
port of  hla  research  and  scholarly  pubUca- 
tions.  The  permanency  of  the  endowment 
makes  possible  a  continuity  of  effort  In  a 
particular  field  of  research  and  teaching. 
Such  endowed  fimds  create  areas  of  Institu- 
tional distinction  In  special  scholarly  fields, 
thus  adding  to  the  distinction  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

An  appropriate  area  of  study  for  the  Lin- 
coln Chair  would  be  in  a  social  and  poUtlcal 
communications. 

The  American  University  is  now  engaged  In 
a  major  effort  to  achieve  academic  distinc- 
tion and  strengthen  teaching  and  research 
in  all  its  Intellectual  dlsclpUnes.  There  Is  no 
better  way  to  symbolize  this  effort,  and  to 
help  the  University  achieve  Its  aims  than 
through  the  establishment  of  endowed  uni- 
versity professorships.  Where  would  we  ever 
find  a  more  appropriate  place  than  Ameri- 
can University  in  the  nation's  capital?  The 
name  and  the  place  are  peculiarly  fitting. 

Abraham  Lincoln  early  In  life  acquired  a 
desire  for  learning;  it  never  left  him.  He 
called  himself  a  "learner."  He  both  demon- 
strated and  exemplified  In  his  life  the  indi- 
vidual who  never  stops  learning;  thus, 
proving  that  through  learning  one  may  con- 
tinuously grow. 

One  day,  O.  H.  Browning,  a  fellow  Illinois 
politician,  had  a  brief  conversation  with  Lin- 
coln. After  Lincoln  had  gone,  Browning  re- 
marked that  Lincoln  vtras  "always  a  learner," 
and  In  that  respect  was  the  most  notable 
man  he  had  ever  seen.  "I  have  known  him 
for  ten  years,  and  every  time  I  meet  him  I 
find  him  much  Improved  He  is  now  about 
40  years  old.  I  knew  him  at  thirty,  and  every 
time  I  have  seen  him  I  have  observed  extraor- 
dinary Improvement.  Most  young  men  have 
finished  their  education,  as  they  say,  at 
twenty-five;  but  Lincoln  is  always  a  learner." 

Every  state  In  the  Union  Is  a  benefactor  of 
Lincoln's  affinity  with  education.  As  Presi- 
dent, he  recommended  and  signed  the  law 
that  established  the  Land  Grant  Colleges — 
Incidentally,  the  first  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

Not  only  with  learning  and  education,  but 
there  Is  a  close  affinity  between  Lincoln  and 
communications  or  public  relations.  He  often 
referred  to  "pubUc  sentiment"  and  its  power 
a  half  centxiry  before  the  birth  of  public  re- 
lations as  a  business  or  profession. 

He  said,  "I>ublic  sentiment  is  everything; 
with  It  nothing  can  fall,  without  it  nothing 
can  succeed."  President  Nixon  patterned  a 
sentence  after  it  in  his  Inaugural  address. 

Lincoln  also  said,  "What  kills  the  skunk  Is 
the  publicity  it  gives  Itself."  I  don't  know 
how  this  wiU  hold  up  for  today,  since  there 
are  always  some  who  will  take  the  chance. 
And  Lincoln  easUy  ranks  as  the  most  effec- 
tive communicator  among  public  men  in  this 
or  any  nation's  history. 

To  begin  the  fund  drive,  I  plan  to  make  a 
series  of  some  ten  lectures  on  Lincoln.  Some 
of  the  topics  WiU  be: 

"Lincoln  the  Relevant  Man  of  History." 

"The  Secret  of  Lincoln's  Arguments." 

"Lincoln  the  Writer." 

"Lincoln  the  Learner." 

"Lincoln  and  Women." 

"Was  Lincoln  a  Oenius?" 

"Is  Lincoln  Civilization's  TaUest  Figure?" 

This  fall,  T  expect  to  teach  a  course  in 
Abraham  Lincoln  In  the  Northern  Virginia 
Centar  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  This 
will  be  another  step  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  Lincoln  Chair — to  put  the  teaching 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  into  coUege  currlculums. 

As  of  now,  the  Lincoln  Ohalr  Is  a  dream 
but  dreams  of  this  kind  may  be  the  most 
powerful  force  in  the  universe.  They  can  in- 
spire men  and  women  to  sacrifice  for  a  goal 
bigger  than  themselves.  They  can  sustain 
us  in  dark  moments,  and  light  the  fires  of 
hope  when  other  support  has  vanished.  They 
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generate  a  spiritual  energy  that  may  llter- 
aUy  move  mountains.  With  faith  and  per- 
sevenmce,  though  arising  aa  invisible  waves 
of  Imagination,  dreams  come  to  life  in  con- 
crete objects— giant  machines,  maaslve 
buUdlnga  of  brick  and  stone,  In  great  paint- 
ings and  works  of  literature.  In  grand  uni- 
versities and  beautiful  memorials.  Yes. 
dreams  have  done  these  things,  and  they  will 
do  It  again. 

"All  noble  works  Is  at  first  impossible," 
said  Thomas  Carlyle.  This  project  is  surely 
a  noble  work.  Is  It  impossible?  I  don't  think 
so. 

In  this  noble  work,  I  believe  we  can  expect 
to  find  helping  hands  and  generous  hearts 
among  the  American  people.  And  my  aim 
would  be  to  find  some  way  to  permanently 
recognize  all  supporters.  As  a  subject  of  In- 
terest and  study,  Abraham  Lincoln  will  never 
die. 

With  the  help  of  those  who  believe  that 
Abraham  Lincoln — his  life  and  work — is  rel- 
evant for  today  and  the  future,  we  can  cre- 
ate a  living  memorial  to  "the  man  of  the 
ages."  And  down  through  the  years  It  will 
link  the  name  Lincoln  with  learning,  to 
achieve  that  natural  affinity  which  his  life  so 
magnificlently  personified. 


THE  TERRITORIAL  SEA  LIMIT 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE.  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
26,  1969,  I  Introduced  a  joint  resolution 
to  establish  a  new  policy  regarding  our 
territorial  sea  limit.  Today  I  am  pleased 
to  reintroduce  this  legislation  with  20  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  us  to  re- 
evaluate an  outmoded  territorial  sea 
limit  which  permits  aggressor  nations  to 
anchor  spy  ships  only  3  miles  off  our 
shores  while  we  must  keep  our  vessels 
four  times  that  distance  off  their  shores. 
It  Is  Ironic  that  In  an  age  of  electronic 
espionage  we  permit  intelligence  ships  to 
anchor  a  short  3  miles  away  while  we 
insist  that  their  fishing  vessels  maintain 
a  12-mile  limit.  These  coimtries,  such  as 
the  Soviet  Union  and  North  Korea, 
should  be  notified  that  as  long  as  they 
claim  a  12-mile  limit,  we  will  claim  an 
identical  limit. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  resolution 
would  base  our  territorial  sea  limit  on  a 
policy  of  mutuality — we  will  demand  a 
12-mlle  limit  off  our  shores  for  vessels 
of  those  nations  who  require  a  12-miie 
limit  off  their  own  coastline.  And,  for 
those  friendly  nations  who  only  require 
a  3 -mile  limit,  we  will  reciprocate  with  a 
3 -mile  limit  for  their  ships.  However,  we 
will  continue  to  require  a  12-mlle  limit 
for  fishing  vessels  of  all  nations  regard- 
less of  the  limit  we  set  for  other  types  of 
vessels.  It  is  interesting  that  only  29  out 
of  98  coastal  nations  now  observe  a  3- 
mlle  limit.  Most  claim  the  12-mlle  limit. 

But  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
permanent  policy  that  would  apply  sev- 
eral different  sea  limits  to  different  na- 
tions. It  is  in  the  Interest  of  world  peace 
that  we  work  to  make  territorial  sea 
limits  uniform  and  a  i>art  of  interna- 
tional law.  Therefore,  we  have  Included 
a  section  in  our  resolution  which  calls  on 
the  President  to  work  through  the  United 
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Nations  to  convene  an  international  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
uniform,  international  sea  limit  applica- 
ble to  all  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  introduced  this 
resolution  during  the  90th  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  by 
North  Korea.  The  need  for  a  change  in 
our  outdated  policy  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  agreements 
governing  territorial  sea  limits  has  again 
been  underscored  by  recent  incidents 
where  American  fishing  boats  were  seized 
by  Peru  in  waters  25  to  200  miles  off  the 
Peruvian  coast. 

However,  until  such  an  International 
agreement  can  be  worked  out,  there  Is  no 
justification  for  blind  adherence  to  an 
outdated  policy.  The  policy  we  advocate 
today  Is  consistent  with  our  national  se- 
curity needs  and  the  concept  of  freedom 
of  the  seas. 

A  resolution  Identical  to  the  one  we 
are  submitting  today  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Griffin 
and  25  of  his  colleagues.  I  urge  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  consider  this 
most  important  change  in  policy  which 
serves  the  best  interests  of  our  national 
security  and  world  peace. 


GALLAGHER    CONTINUING    CREDIT 
BUREAU  INVESTIGATION 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17,  1969 

Mr,  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21,  1969,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  John 
Spafford,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  request- 
ing a  statement  from  his  association»on 
three  areas  of  concern.  Those  were  first, 
a  report  that  there  Is  an  organization  of 
950  credit  bureaus  imafflliated  with  the 
ACB;  second,  CBS  news  presentation  of 
the  ease  with  which  noncredit  granters 
could  obtain  allegedly  confidential  re- 
ports on  individuals;  and  third,  a  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  article  which  disclosed 
that  Welcome  Newcomer  was  connected 
with  the  Washington  bureau  member  of 
the  ACB  and  that  calls  by  its  hostesses 
resulted  In  credit  data  being  called  from 
the  individual's  previous  residence  with- 
out his  initiating  the  transfer  by  apply- 
ing for  credit  in  his  new  locality. 

As  has  been  customary  in  my  relations 
with  the  ACB  and  Mr.  Spafford,  his  re- 
ply Is  comprehensive  and  forthright.  I 
was  particularly  Interested  to  learn  that 
credit  bureau  files  have  an  underground 
life  of  their  own  which  is  only  tangen- 
tlally  related  to  the  individual  they  de- 
scribe in  such  potentially  damaging 
detail.  I  can  well  understand  the  con- 
venience of  being  able  to  Immediately 
gain  the  privelege  of  credit  in  a  new  lo- 
cality and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Spafford  that 
this  is  socially  beneficial.  But  this  con- 
stant scurry  of  dossiers  from  town  to 
town,  from  credit  bureau  to  credit  bureau, 
from  State  to  State,  is,  in  my  judgment, 
a  legitimate  cause  for  concern.  Mr.  Spaf- 
ford is  apparently  guaranteeing  to  the 
consumer  and  to  the  Congress  that  every 
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person  connect^  with  every  credit  bu- 
reau In  his  association  has  the  same  com- 
mitment to  protection  of  privacy  that  he 
himself  has  demonstrated.  I  hi^M  that 
he  Is  correct  In  this  assumption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Spafford's 
reply  to  my  letter  Is  an  important  jwldl- 
tlon  to  the  record  being  assembled  by  the 
Congress  In  Its  consideration  of  credit 
bureaus.  Therefore,  I  Introduce  Into  the 
Rkcors  at  this  point  my  letter  and  Mr. 
Spafford's:         | 

NlNXTT-PlKST  1  CONCmXSS,  SPECIAL 
STUDOES  Str^COMMITTKC  OF  THB 
COMMmXE  DN  GOVSaNMSNT  Op- 
SBATIONS,        ' 

March  21,  1969. 
Mr.  John  L.  Spai^rd, 

Ixecutive  Vice  Ptesident,  Associated  Credit 
Bureaus,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Deab  Mr.  Spait^so;  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  recent  allegations  Involving  the  activi- 
ties of  member  bureaus  ot  Associated  Credit 
Bureaus.  Inc.  In  v|ew  of  our  constructive  and 
candid  relationship)  which  began  even  before 
the  heafings  of  my  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Invasloii  of  Privacy  In  March  of  1968, 1  would 
like  to  request  frotn  you  an  Immediate  state- 
ment covering  the!  following  issues: 

(1)  The  Arthufl  D.  Little,  Inc.  newsletter 
to  subscribers  stages  that  the  National  AsBo- 
clatlon  of  Credit  Bureaus  has  960  members. 
During  conference^  with  the  ACB,  I  was  fre- 
quently informed  i  that  there  were  no  more 
than  200  credit  bi^aus  which  were  not  as- 
sociated with  you^  organization.  This  assur- 
ajice  was  a  majorj  factor  in  my  decision  to 
greet  the  ACB  "Caedlt  Bureau  Guidelines  to 
Protect  Consumer  Privacy"  with  general  ap- 
proval. If  there  In:  fact  exists  over  900  credit 
bureaus  which  aije  not  affiliated  with  the 
Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  I  woiild  feel 
obligated  to  recan|lder  my  position.  My  staff 
Is  Initiating  dlscMsslons  with  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Bureaus  and  I  will  take 
note  of  the  results  of  those  contacts.  In  the 
meantime,  howevir,  I  would  appreciate  a 
statement  from  tqe  management  of  the  As- 
sociated Credit  Bu^aus,  Inc. 

(2)  On  the  Marfch  17,  1969,  Walter  Cron- 
kite  Show  present^  on  the  Coliunbla  Broad- 
casting System,  ll|  was  once  again  demon- 
strated that  nonfredlt-grantlng  firms  can 
obtain  credit  recoris  on  individuals.  You  will 
recall  that  prior  t<|  the  March  1968  hearings 
of  my  Special  Suboiommlttee,  Dr.  Alan  Westln 
of  Columbia  University  was  able  to  do  the 
same  thing.  In  th^t  case,  however,  there  was 
an  established  an^  respected  entity  named 
Columbia  University;  the  CBS  created  Srm, 
Tr&nsitair  System^,  had  no  such  prestige  or 
history  behind  ill  Further,  credit  reports 
were  gained  for  tliis  "flcticious"  New  Tork- 
based  organlzatloii  from  credit  bureatis  in 
Connecticut.  Keniicky,  West  Virginia.  Uli- 
nols,  Arkansas.  Mississippi,  North  Dakota, 
Georgia,  Massachufetts,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Texas.  This  r^ses  several  specific  ques- 
tions: 

(a)  Do  you  int^ret  the  action  of  those 
bureaus  to  be  In  '  violation  of  the  existing 
rules  and  regulations  of  ACB  before  the 
issuance  of  the  1919  guidelines? 

(b)  Do  you  InUerpret  the  action  of  the 
credit  bureaus  to  l>e  In  violation  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  1969  guidelines  which  state: 

"Credit  bureaus  Ishall  reqxilre  service  con- 
tracts In  which  Ijhe  regular  subscriber  or 
the  occasional  us^r  certifies  that  Inquiries 
will  be  made  only  lor  the  piirpoees  of  credit 
granting  or  other  bona  fide  business  trans- 
actions, such  as  evaluation  of  present  or 
prospective  credit  risks  or  evaluation  of  the 
qualifications  of  present  or  prospective  em- 
ployees." 

(c)  What  has  b^n  the  response  of  credit 
bureaus  to  the  protlsiona  of  the  "Credit  Bu- 
reau Guidelines  t<>  Protect  Consumer  Prl- 
yayV  Have  all  your  member  bureaus  re- 
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celved  copies  of  the  Ouidellnes?  Had  the 
member  bureaus  received  copies  of  the 
Guidelines  at  the  time  the  second  test  was 
run  by  CBS? 

(d)  What  action  has  been  taken  against 
those  credit  bureaus  by  the  Associated  Cred- 
it Bureaus,  Inc.? 

Our  generally  favorable  comments  on  the 
issuance  of  the  1969  Guidelines  were  predi- 
cated on  the  assumption  that  the  ACB  was 
concerned  about  the  acceptance  of  the  Guide- 
lines and  was  willing  to  take  aggressive  ac- 
tion to  assure  compliance.  The  disclosures 
by  CBS  call  into  question  the  effectiveness 
of  the  self-policing  and  self-regulating  ca- 
pacity of  the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc. 

(3)  A  story  in  the  Washington  Dally  News 
of  March  19,  1969,  disclosed  that  the  Wash- 
ington member  cre<llt  bureau  conducted  a 
service  known  as  Welcome  Newcomer.  The 
story  states  that  the  advertising  brochure 
promises  "Credit  reporting  at  its  beet.  You 
are  furnished  written  up-to-date  credit  re- 
ports on  all  newcomers  who  have  favorable 
credit  records,  and  at  a  greatly  discounted 
rate." 

A  central  contention  of  ACB  at  the  March 
1968  hearings  and  in  discrissions  since  that 
time  is  that  no  credit  report  is  transferred 
from  a  previous  residence  until  the  individual 
initiates  such  action  by  applying  for  credit 
in  his  new  locality.  This  advertising  claim 
seems  to  state  quite  the  opposite.  I,  there- 
fore, would  ask  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Does  Associated  Credit  Biureaus,  Inc. 
own  Welcome  Newcomer,  as  the  article  al- 
leges? 

(2)  How  many  member  bureaus  use  Wel- 
come  Newcomer   or   services   similar   to   it? 

(3)  Is  the  information  gathered  by  the 
hostesses  of  Welcome  Newcomer  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  general  credit  files  in  your 
member  bureaus? 

(4)  Under  what  procedures  can  an  indlvld- 
tial's  credit  record  be  sent  to  a  new  area 
other  than  an  application  for  credit? 

When  I  adjourned  the  hearings  Into  com- 
mercial credit  bureaus  on  March  14,  1968, 
an  agreement  was  reached  that  the  ACB 
would  return  to  present  the  proposals  to 
protect  consumer  privacy  and  to  correct  in- 
adequacies which  has  been  disclosed.  On 
January  13,  1969,  that  obligation  was  par- 
tially fulfilled  by  the  issuance  of  "Credit 
Bxueau  Guidelines  to  Protect  Consumer  Pri- 
vacy." Although  I  expect  you  to  rettim  to 
testify  further  on  the  actions  of  the  ACB 
since  our  March  1968  hearings,  these  charges 
and  allegations  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
I  would  formally  request  your  prompt  re- 
ply to  the  issues  raised  In  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

CoaNEUX7s  E.  Gallagkeb, 

Member  of  Congress. 


April  17,  1969 


Associated  CREorr  Bureaus,  Inc., 

April  14. 1969. 
Hon.  Cornelius  E.  Gallaohbk. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Raybum  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Congressman  Gallagher:  Thank  you, 
Congressman  Gallagher,  for  your  letter  of 
March  21,  1969  about  various  matters  con- 
cerning the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc. 
and  its  Credit  Bureau  Policies  to  Protect  Con- 
sumer Privacy. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  several  matters 
covered  in  your  letter  seem  to  have  raised 
questions  in  your  mind  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  privacy  of  the  individual  consumer 
and  our  desire  to  safeguard  this  in  every 
way  possible.  We  hope  this  letter  will  serve 
to  confirm  that  what  we  have  said  to  you 
during  the  hearings  and  during  our  personal 
conversations  is  consistent  with  this  objec- 
tive. 

I  will  comment  on  the  various  questions 
raised  in  your  letter  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  presented.  We  would  like  also  to 
discuss  these  matters  with  you  personally  at 
a  convenient  time  to  make  absolutely  certain 


that  theru  is  no  question  about  our  policies  or 
our  intentions  to  accomplish  our  objectives. 
1.  When  we  saw  a  draft  of  the  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.  Newsletter,  we  contacted  Mr.  Car- 
mody,  the  author,  and  questioned  the 
announcement  that  there  Is  a  National 
Association  of  Credit  Bureaus.  We  have  the 
impression  that  NACB  isn't  in  fact  a  trade 
association  of  credit  bureaus,  but  rather  a 
local  credit  bureau  owned  by  an  individual 
in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania  engaged  In  the 
credit  reporting  business,  who  sells  rosters 
of  membership  to  credit  reporting  agencies, 
credit  bureaus,  collection  agencies  and  others 
in  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  forwarding  net- 
work. 

For  the  past  thirty  days  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  determine  how  many  credit  bu- 
reaus there  are  In  this  country  which  are  not 
members  of  our  Association.  We  still  do  not 
know.  We  do  know  there  are  a  number  of 
credit  bureaus  In  the  country  regularly  re- 
ceiving non-member  service  from  our  mem- 
ber bureaus.  There  are  probably  many  small 
companies  which  do  some  credit  reporting 
but  wtiich  would  not  meet  our  definition  of  a 
credit  bureau. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  has  been  discussed  with  you  and  mem- 
bers of  your  staff  personally.  I  am  sure  you 
understand  the  difference  between  a  credit 
reporting  agency  and  a  credit  bureau.  In  the 
context  of  any  conversation  we  have,  we 
relate  to  credit  bureaus  and  not  to  agencies 
which  concentrate  on  Insurance  reporting  or 
other  specialized  fields  of  character  reports. 
Too  frequently,  others  who  speak  of  the 
credit  reporting  Industry  make  all-inclusive 
statements  that  relate  primarily  to  special- 
ized credit  reporting  agencies,  insurance  re- 
p)ortlng  agencies,  and  other  agencies  that 
supply  reports  on  Individuals.  The  situation 
Is  further  complicated  by  the  use  of  credit 
reporting  names  by  agencies  which  are  for 
collection  of  accounts  or  commercial  debt 
poolers. 

2.  We  were  q\ilte  alarmed  to  see  the  Walter 
Cronklte  News  Show  on  March  17,  1969.  I 
think  our  feelings  are  best  expressed  in  our 
letter  to  Mr.  B.  Russ  Bensley,  Producer  of  the 
CBS  Show.  A  copy  of  this  is  attached. 

When  we  were  asked  to  grant  an  Interview 
it  was  oiu-  understanding  that  a  number  of 
organizations  in  the  credit  reporting  Industry 
were  going  to  be  Interviewed  and  that  an 
overview  of  the  Industry  would  be  presented 
by  CBS.  We  do  know  for  a  fact  that  at  least 
two  other  organizations  were  so  Interviewed. 
The  results  of  such  interviews  were  not  men- 
tioned in  any  way  on  the  program,  and  the 
Interview  with  me  was,  in  our  opinion,  dis- 
torted by  editing. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  a  fair  basis  for 
the  evaluation  of  an  Industry,  Its  practices 
and  policies,  or  those  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Industry  can  be  based  on  the  use 
of  subterfuge.  I  hope  we  have  not  reached  the 
point  where  personal  privacy  is  more  impor- 
tant than  personal  sincerity,  simple  honesty, 
and  fair  dealing.  We  are  trying  to  perform  a 
service  of  value  to  society  without  any  sin- 
ister motives.  We  hope  CBS  can  say  the  same. 
We  are  making  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  Cronkite-Wallace  Incident  and  will  re- 
veal the  results  to  you.  We  have  already  dis- 
covered that  CBS  (Mike  Wallace)  did  not 
have  all  the  facts  in  some  material  particu- 
lars. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  questions  which 
you  asked  concerning  the  CBS  telecast,  here 
are  our  comments: 

(a)  We  are  Investigating  the  actions  of 
those  bureaus  mentioned  In  the  broadcast 
to  determine  whether  they  acted  in  violation 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  ACB  that 
existed  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  1969  Poli- 
cies for  Protection  of  Privacy. 

(b)  The  action  of  these  17  bureaus,  if  the 
facts  are  as  CBS  stated,  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  1969  Policies  referred  to  in  your  letter 
had  these  Policies  been  in  full  official  effect. 
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As  we  told  you  in  our  meeting  on  January  14, 
when  the  policies  were  presented  to  you  and 
Mr.  Witter,  the  Board  had  aK>roved  adop- 
tion of  the  policies. 

We  further  stated,  however,  that  because 
the  policies  represented  a  departure  from 
from  some  of  the  traditions  of  credit 
bureau  operation  a  phase-over  period  would 
be  necessary,  and  that  the  Board  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  June  (during  our  conference) 
would  be  asked  to  make  them  a  requirement 
of  membership.  In  the  meantime,  as  you 
may  recall,  we  have  been  carrying  out  an  ex- 
tensive educational  program  urging  all  mem- 
bers to  adopt  and  implement  the  policies  as 
soon  as  possible. 

( c )  The  response  of  our  member  credit  bu- 
reaus to  these  Policies  for  the  Protection  of 
Consumer  Privacy  has  been  excellent.  We 
are  pleased  to  see  state  bureau  associations 
acting  to  urge  compliance  by  all  credit  bu- 
reaus in  their  respective  states.  Local  credit 
bureaus  In  large  numbers  are  adopting  the 
policies  and  starting  their  own  local  educa- 
tional programs. 

A  copy  of  the  policies  was  mailed  to  all 
members  in  our  management  communica- 
tion. UPDATE,  on  January  25,  1969.  They  also 
appeared  In  the  February,  1969  issue  of  ACB 
Management  (our  membership  magazine). 

Prior  to  that  time  the  broad  outline  of  the 
policies  was  publicized  to  our  general  mem- 
bership during  the  development  stages  In 
overall  concept.  There  were  minor  changes  In 
the  final  policies,  and  although  our  members 
have  been  aware  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
policies  since  last  summer,  only  about  60  who 
serve  on  the  Board  or  the  Credit  Reporting 
Division  Committee  received  the  exact  draft 
prior  to  the  January  25  mailing. 

Thus,  we  believe  that  when  the  second  test 
was  run  by  CBS  late  In  January,  1969  It  Is 
safe  to  say  that  most  of  our  members  had  not 
yet  received  a  copy  of  the  policies  In  the  final 
form  which  we  delivered  to  you  on  Janu- 
ary 14. 

(d)  The  ACB  Board  will  consider  what 
action  should  be  taken  against  those  credit 
bureaus  who  may  have  violated  our  Quali- 
fications and  Requirements  for  Membership 
as  a  result  of  their  responding  to  the  CBS 
fictitious  "Transltalre,  Inc."  inquiries. 

3.  In  answer  to  your  question  relating  to 
the  story  in  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
March  19.1969: 

(a)  The  Association  does  not  own  Welcome 
Newcomer  nor  has  it  ever  owned  this  organi- 
zation. For  a  p)erlod  of  years,  however,  prior 
to  June,  1965,  we  did  endorse  this  organiza- 
tion. 

(b)  Our  files  do  not  show  how  many 
bureaus  use  Welcome  Newcomer  or  services 
similar  to  it. 

(c)  We  are  not  familiar  with  the  current 
policies  or  procedures  of  Welcome  Newcomer, 
but  know  of  no  reason  to  assiime  that  there 
is  any  misrepresentation  or  deception  in- 
volved In  its  operation. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  specifically  Ques- 
tion 4  because  there  are  procedures  by  which 
an  individual's  credit  record  can  be  sent  to 
a  new  area  without  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion for  credit.  Here  are  three  examples : 

(a)  We  have  in  our  Association  a  voluntary 
program  called  the  Automatic  Transfer  Plan. 
About  1550  member  bureaus  participate  In 
the  program. 

Under  this  program  when  it  is  learned 
fen  individual  is  moving  to  a  new  commxinity, 
the  credit  record  is  automatically  transferred 
to  our  member  bureau  in  that  community. 
Credit  bureau  members  who  receive  this  in- 
formation on  new  residents  are  required  to 
follow  all  rules,  regulations  and  qualifications 
and  requirements  for  membership  In  han- 
dling such  Information.  This  has  proven  to 
be  a  very  valuable  convenience  and  service 
to  individual  consiuners  since  it  helps  to 
establish  their  credit  much  more  quickly  and 
conveniently  in  the  new  community. 

(b)  Quite   frequently   when   a   company 
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moves  from  one  community  to  another  it 
will  request  that  the  individual  credit  rec- 
ords of  those  moving  with  the  company  be 
transferred  to  the  bureau  in  the  new  com- 
munity. The  company  Itself  never  sees  the 
records.  This  is  strictly  a  bureau-to-bureau 
transfer.  Again,  the  purpose  is  to  help  those 
moving  to  the  new  community  to  establish 
credit  right  away. 

(c)  In  many  Instances  individuals  will  ask 
the  credit  bureau  to  transfer  their  record  to 
the  new  community,  without  the  filing  of  an 
application.  They  do  this  because  they  rec- 
ognize that  this  procedure  will  save  them 
time  in  the  establishment  of  credit  In  the 
new  community. 

None  of  these  situations.  Congressman 
Gallagher,  are  in  any  way  intended  to  Invade 
anyone's  privacy,  but  rather  are  designed  to 
help  the  consvimer.  To  my  knowledge  we  do 
not  have  any  complaints  of  record  regarding 
this  service  which  is  provided  to  the  con- 
sumer. Rather,  I  think  it  would  be  quite 
easy  to  obtain  many  favorable  comments 
from  those  who  have  been  benefited  by  such 
a  service  when  moving  from  one  community 
to  another. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  was  concerned  to 
read  your  statement  on  page  3  of  your  let- 
ter that  we  had  stated  ".  .  .  no  credit  report 
is  transferred  from  a  previous  residence 
until  the  individual  initiates  such  action  by 
applying  for  credit  in  the  new  locality." 

In  re-reading  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings, I  find  only  one  reference  to  that  sub- 
ject. That  relates  to  regular  inter-bureau  re- 
ports, not  the  automatic  transferring  of 
credit  records  as  covered  above.  Nor  do  I  re- 
call any  conversation  during  any  of  our 
meetings  regarding  the  tansfer  of  records 
when  individuals  move  from  one  community 
to  another. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  our  conoments  re- 
lated to  a  bureau  in  one  community  order- 
ing a  report  from  a  bureau  in  another  com- 
munity as  a  result  of  a  request  from  a  credit 
granter.  It  is  not  known  whether  in  all  such 
Instances  a  credit  application  has  been  taken. 
This,  In  our  opinion,  is  different  from  the 
transfer  of  a  credit  record  from  one  commu- 
nity to  another  when  an  Individual  actually 
moves. 

We  believe.  Congressman  Gallagher,  that 
a  personal  discussion  of  these  matters  with 
you  and  your  staff  would  be  most  advisable. 
We  hope  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
testify  further  on  the  actions  of  our  Associ- 
ation at  your  coming  hearings.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  prior  to  the  scheduling  of 
these  hearings,  we  will  be  glad  to  meet  with 
you  and  your  staff  not  only  about  any  of  the 
matters  raised  In  your  letter,  but  also  In 
connection  with  all  other  programs  and  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Associated  Credit  Bu- 
reaus, Inc.  and  its  members. 
Respectfully, 

JoEno'  L.  Spafforo, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


GIOVANNI  DA  VERRAZANO 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  new  toek 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  has  again  come  around 
when  once  more  we  are  privileged  to 
share  with  our  Italo-Amerlcan  friends 
the  commemoration  of  the  deeds  of  a 
great  Italian  who  ranks  high  among  our 
American  heroes.  On  tomorrow  America 
pays  homage  to  Oiovanni  da  Verrazano 
of  Florence,  one  of  the  gallant  and  in- 
trepid navigators  of  all  time. 
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Not  one  of  the  host  of  explorers  and 
sea  captains  who  sailed  imder  the  flags 
of  Europe  to  probe  the  waters,  the  rivers 
and  the  interiors  of  the  New  World  was 
braver  or  more  thorough  than  the  youth- 
ful Verrazano  sailing  under  the  French 
flag.  This  29-year-old  seaman  is  credited 
with  the  discovery  of  New  York  Harbor 
and  Narragansett  Bay  as  well  as  testing 
and  charting  most  of  the  U.S.  cosistllne 
from  the  Carollnas  to  Newfoundland. 
For  the  400  years  since  this  eager  voy- 
ager traversed  our  shores  his  maps  have 
proven  of  value  to  subsequent  captains 
eager  to  visit  the  bays  and  harbors  so 
meticulously  described  by  Verrazano. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  illustrious  Italian 
seaman  is  held  in  great  admiration  by 
all  New  Yorkers  and  most  particularly 
by  those  of  us  who  live  in  Brooklyn.  We 
have  sought  to  obtain  greater  recogni- 
tion of  this  man's  contribution  to  this 
Nation.  We  take  great  pride  in  having 
the  magnificent  bridge  which  spans  the 
Narrows  between  Brooklsm  and  Staten 
Island  named  after  him.  We  were  proud 
to  have  a  special  U.S.  postage  stamp 
issued  in  his  honor. 

In  the  areas  where  so  many  of  our 
loyal  Americajis  of  Italian  birth  or  de- 
scent are  living  this  day  will  be  ob- 
served with  fitting  patriotic  ceremonies. 
I  hope  that  in  days  to  come  the  public 
and  our  schoolchildren  throughout  the 
land  will  celebrate  Verrazano  Day  with 
honor  and  reverence  akin  to  that  with 
which  they  now  honor  CJhrlstopher 
Columbus. 

One  of  the  real  tragedies  of  history 
is  that  Verrazano  on  a  subsequent  voy- 
age to  chart  the  coast  of  South  America 
lost  his  life.  Whether  or  not  the  4-cen- 
tury-old  rumor  is  true  of  his  having  been 
captured  and  eaten  by  cannibals  is  of 
Uttle  consequence.  What  is  of  impor- 
tance is  that  this  dauntless  navigator 
was  imable  to  duplicate  for  posterity  the 
same  type  of  achievements  and  records 
for  the  Southern  Hemisphere  which  he 
accomplished  for  so  much  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  North  America. 

I  hope  more  and  more  Americans  read 
of  the  exploits  of  this  fabulous  hero  and 
will  then  join  with  their  fellow  citizens 
of  Italian  heritage  in  paying  honor  to 
Giovanni  da  Verrazano. 


UNITED  STATES  TRAPPED  BETWEEN 
UU.,    CTHROMIUM    NEED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
constant  hypocrisy  and  deceit  of  Soviet 
operations  throughout  the  world  and  the 
adverse  complications  upon  the  United 
States  is  dramatized  in  a  Chicago  Trib- 
une article  April  15  by  its  veteran  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  Willard  Edwards. 

The  naivety  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
certainly  underscored  here  and  the  com- 
plications caused  by  the  lack  of  a  realistic 
foreign  policy  is  especially  obvious  when 
we  observe  the  way  in  which  the  Soviets 
brazenly  defy  gentlemen's  agreements. 

The  article  follows: 
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Vtm^  9rATxa  Tkappkd  BmnsN  UJi., 
ChKomittic  Nns 

(By  ^Ihium  BdwanU) 
WASHnraroif,  4prU  14. — On  ICarcb  26,  ac- 
oordlag  to  int«lU(enoe  reports  received  bere, 
a  RuMtan  ahlp  docked  at  tbe  Bast  African 
port  of  MOHunblque  and  began  taking  on 
ohmmliim  ore.  Tbls  event  bad  a  critical  slg- 
ntflcance. 

Tbe  ore  bad  b«en  transported  from  Rbo- 
deala,  bordering  Mozambique  on  tbe  west,  In 
cars  marked  wlt>b  tbe  Rbodeslan  railroad 
emblem.  An  examination  Indicated  tbe  ore 
was  of  Rbodeslan  origin. 

Tbls  tar&naactloo  was,  of  covirse,  a  brazen 
violation  of  tbe  aanctlons  Imposed  on  Rbo- 
desla  by  tbe  nntted  Nations,  wltb  tbe  en- 
tbuslastic  cooperation  of  tbe  United  States, 
tbe  Soviet  Cnloq.  and  Great  Britain.  Tbe 
U.N.  bad  discovered  a  tbreat  to  world  peace 
In  tbe  refusal  of  a  small  wblte  minority  In 
tbe  land-locked  (jountry  to  agree  to  imme- 
diate racial  parity  for  4  million  tribal  Afri- 
cans. 

Tbe  Nlzon  administration  now  is  beginning 
to  wonder  if  another  tbreat — a  tbreat  to  tbe 
national  security  of  tbe  United  States — bas 
daxelop>fd.  from  rigid  African  adberence  to 
tbs  U.lC_e<llct  wiLlle  otber  nations  flout  It 
wltb  Impunity. 

Here  la  an  autborltatlve  analysis  of  wby 
tbe  Mozambique  Incident  aroused  deep  con- 
cern and  bas  strengtbened  demands  in  gov- 
ernment circles  fpr  reappraisal  of  tbe  Rbo- 
deslan policy  InHerlted  from  tbe  Jobnson 
administration. 

Chromium  is  aa  Indispensable  to  stainless 
and  otber  alloy  iteel  essentials  to  defense 
tbat  cbromlum  oqe  and  tbe  American-based 
Industry  to  convert  it  to  a  ferrocbrome  bave 
been  declared  by  tbe  office  of  emergency 
preparedness  as  essential  to  national  security. 
anssiA,  rbodeSa  are  i.argkst  sotthcxs 
Russia  and  Rhodesia  bave  tbe  largest 
■ourcee  of  supply  The  cbromlum  ore  mines 
In  Rhodesia  are  owned  by  two  American 
corporations.  Befote  sanctions  were  Imposed, 
tbeae  companies  imported  tbe  vast  majority 
of  tbe  ore  required  for  tbe  American  ferroal- 
loy industry  and  were  tbe  major  free  world 
competitors  to  Rustla. 

Tbe  Rbodeslan  anbargo  cut  off  these  sup- 
plies. The  two  companies  have  ore  stockpiled 
above  groxind  in  Rhodesia  valued  at  more 
than  eight  mlllloa  dollars.  They  own  It  but 
are  denied  access  to  It.  Great  Britain,  under 
similar  clrcumstaqces,  gave  its  Industries  a 
period  of  six  months  to  obtain  sanctioned 
material,  includlifg  ferrocbrome,  but  tbe 
United  States  lmp<«ed  an  embargo  immedi- 
ately. 

American  Indust^  has  been  forced  to  turn 
to  Riissla,  now  enjoying  a  virtual  monopoly. 
To  nobody's  surprise,  tbe  price  of  Russian 
ore  promptly  rose  from  $32  per  ton  to  $48,  a 
44  per  cent  Increase.  Tbe  profits  are  so  rich, 
the  Mozambique  Incident  indicated,  tbat 
Russia  now  is  buying  ore  from  Rhodesia  il- 
legally. It  came  fro$a  American-owned  mines. 
Tbe  comic  oper^  aspects  of  tbe  situation 
fade  when  these  otber  points  are  considered. 

MINK    WOULD    ILOOD    IF    NOT    WOSKKD 

One  Of  tbe  Ai|ier  lean -owned  mines  In 
Rhodesia,  aecounting  for  one-third  of  tbe 
^-ehrpmluia  deposits  in  the  country,  must  be 
worked  continually  or  It  will  be  flooded.  The 
j  oompiany  kept  it  g«>lng  at  a  cost  of  $900,000 
annilaUy  until  January.  1968,  when  It  no 
longtt  oould  afford  tbe  expense.  Tbe  Rbodes- 
lan fovernment  bas  operated  it  since  then 
but  could  be  forced  to  suspend,  causing  In 
tbe  wor<|s  of  a  gotemment  report,  "tbe  Ir- 
retrievable loea  of  a  significant  and  vital  por- 
tion of  ithe  free  wiorld's  cbromlum  ore  de- 
posllB."  I 

Trte  tileasury  an4  commerce  departments, 
supported  by  tbe  office  of  emergency  pre- 
poreaneQB,  have  urged  strongly  that  tbe  two 
combanlta  be  allowed  to  Import,  as  quickly 
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a«  possible,  tbe  ore  stored  above  ground  in 
Rhodesia. 

Tbe  state  department  bas  objected.  Rho- 
desia must  be  strangled  economically.  It  In- 
sists, disregarding  objections  tbat  Rhodesia 
would  reap  no  profit  from  removal  of  the 
ore. 

Tbls  departmental  dispute  must  be  settled 
by  President  Nixon.  Tbe  state  department 
la  protesting  tbat  the  United  States  would 
be  "embarrassed"  In  the  U.N.  by  any  action 
favoring  of  relaxation  of  tbe  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia 

Tbe  President  must  weigh  this  objection 
against  tbe  massed  opinion  of  tbe  otber  gov- 
ernment departments  tbat  an  Inflexible  stand 
may  menace  the  nation's  security. 


April  17,  1969 


THE  PEDMART  CORP. 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  CAuroRNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVEa 

Thursday.  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  truly  remarkable  records  in  mass 
merchandising  has  been  logged  over  the 
past  15  years  by  the  PedMart  Corp. 
Prom  modest  beginning  in  1954,  the  com- 
pany has  grown  to  the  point  where  it  now 
operates  39  stores  in  four  States:  CaU- 
fomia,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
Sales  this  year  are  expected  to  top  $160 
million. 

But  more  important  than  the  balance 
sheet,  in  my  view,  are  the  enlightened 
policies  pursued  by  PedMart  with  rami- 
fications extending  far  beyond  the  mar- 
ketplace. The  company  has  rattled  some 
timbers  in  a  few  locations  with  its  in- 
sistence on  decent  pay  for  its  employees, 
and  with  its  reputation  for  color  blind- 
ness. 

PedMart  currently  is  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  program  for  training  Navajo 
Indians  in  the  merchandising  trades. 
This  seems  most  appropriate;  for,  as 
PedMart  chairman  Sol  Price  has  noted: 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  Imposition  on  tbe 
Indians  by  traders  and  retailers. 

The  federally  backed  Navajo  training 
program  has  placed  a  substantial  niun- 
ber  of  newly  .skilled  personnel  in  Ped- 
Mart stores  at  Phoenix  and  Window 
Rock,  Ariz. 

With  the  thought  that  Mr.  Price's  re- 
marks at  a  recent  meeting  of  PedMart 
shareholders  may  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues,  I  shall  Include  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

AoDRKss  BT  Sol  Price,  Ceiaomam  and  CHixr 
Executive  Omcni,  the  FkdMabt  Corpora- 
tion, 1969  Shareholders  Mxetino 
The  PedMart  Corporation  was  organized  In 
San  Diego  in   I9S4  as  a  low-margin,  mass 
merchandiser. 

Very  early  we  decided  tbat  ovir  growth  de- 
p>ended  on  our  relationship  to  tbe  customer, 
to  our  employees,  stockholders,  and  the  com- 
munity. We  concluded  that  serving  the  In- 
terests of  one  would  not  require  that  the  In- 
terests of  the  others  be  subordinated,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  tbat  PedMart  bas  fulfilled 
Its  obligations  to  each  of  these  groups  over 
the  past  14  years. 

Oxir  responsibility  to  tbe  ctistomer  Is  a  very 
simple  one :  It  Is  to  be  fair,  not  to  use  devices 
wblcb  mislead,  trick  or  confuse  blm,  give  htm 
tbe  best  values  possible  to  maintain  the 
lowest  gross  margins,  and  not  to  give  one  cus- 


tomer an  advantage  that  anotber  customer 
pays  for.  The  implementation  of  tbls  simple 
pblloeopby  requires  extensive  procedures  and 
techniques. 

We  attempt  to  maintain  tbe  lowest  gross 
margins  by  maintaining  tbe  lowest  exp>ense 
ratloe  and  the  lowest  real  estate  occuptmcy 
costs  and  tbe  lowest  payroll  percentages.  And 
even  though  we  think  we  maintain  tbe  lowest 
payroU  percentages  in  the  retail  Industry,  we 
still  pay  tbe  highest  wages  in  tbe  Industry. 
To  be  fair  to  our  customer,  we  feel  we  must 
have  the  most  liberal  refund  policy  available 
anywhere.  I  think  tboee  of  you  who  shop  in 
PedMart  stores  have  seen  tbe  refund  clerk 
at  tbe  entrance  of  the  store  making  cash  re- 
funds with  no  quibbling,  no  credit  slips,  and 
no  back  talk. 

Our  responsibility  to  the  customer  requires 
tbat  we  not  handle  merchandise  which  is  not 
made  to  the  highest  standards  and  which 
will  not  give  satisfaction  in  its  use.  We  also 
feel  tbat  our  relationship  with  tbe  customer 
requires  tbat  we  analyze  which  products  and 
which  sizes  within  a  product  line  are  tbe  best 
values  for  tbe  customer.  Usually,  tbe  largest 
size  is  the  most  economical. 

The  Implementation  of  this  approach  re- 
sults In  a  customer  loyalty  substantially 
greater  than  normal.  Thus,  it  requires  far  less 
expenditure  for  advertising  and  promotion 
and  none  for  games,  gimmicks,  prizes,  to  at- 
tract new  customers. 

^  a  result  of  the  application  of  tbls  at- 
titude, our  company  bas  grown  In  14  years 
from  an  initial  capital  of  $50,000  to  a  book 
value  m  excess  of  $16  million,  and  assets  ex- 
ceeding $43  million.  Our  retail  sales  for  tbe 
year  ended  August  31,  1968  exceeded  $135 
million,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a 
volume  this  year  in  excess  of  $160  miUion. 

We  operate  39  stores  in  Texas.  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  California — with  several  more 
on  tbe  drawing  boards. 

We  have  brought  many  Innovations  to  tbe 
retail  field.  We  were  tbe  first  in  our  Industry 
to  market  gasoline,  to  engage  in  tbe  phar- 
macy business  and  to  estabUsh  full  food  de- 
partments. To  our  knowledge,  we  were  tbe 
first  in  our  field  to  centrally  warehouse  tbe 
majority  of  items  and  to  develop  our  own 
trucking  and  delivery  system.  Last  year  over 
55%  of  our  total  volume  was  handled 
through  our  wholesale  division. 

We  feel  it  Incumbent  upon  us.  as  respon- 
sible managers  of  this  business,  to  seek  out 
new  services  and  products  for  tbe  conven- 
ience and  benefit  of  our  customers.  Tbls  last 
year  we  established  our  first  laundry  and 
dry  cleaning  operations.  We  also  established 
a  travel  agency.  We  began  operations  of  our 
first  car  wash  and  restaurant.  Each  of  these 
is  a  field  that  has  great  future  for  mass  mer- 
chandising and  low  margin  and  should  fit 
with  what  we  are  now  doing — bring  our  cus- 
tomers a  service  or  product  at  a  lower  price. 
While  we  are  proud  of  tbe  growth  of  our 
company,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  tbe 
strides  wblcb  must  be  taken  to  accomplish 
the  building  of  a  retailing  institution — not 
only  of  great  monetary  value  but  of  great 
social  value. 

There  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction 
and  pirlde  in  the  knowledge  tbat  so  many 
employees  have  grown  with  us  and  assumed 
greater  and  greater  responsibilities  and 
earned  more  and  more  money.  This  Is  part  of 
our  responsibility  to  our  2.500  employees.  Not 
only  must  we  pay  them  tbe  highest  wages 
for  the  particular  work  they  do,  but  we  feel 
obligated  to  make  available  to  them  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  and  for  Insuring 
their  futures. 

We  bave  extremely  liberal  health  plans  for 
our  employees,  and,  over  tbe  past  several 
years,  have  distributed  to  them  over  6%  of 
the  outstanding  stock  of  this  company  In 
stock  bonuses. 

Our  reeponalbUlty  to  the  community  has 
always  been  of  tbe  utmoet  importance  to 
us.  We  feel  tbat  we  are  not  Just  a  money 
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muring  machine,  but  must  contribute  some- 
thing to  tbe  welfare  of  our  community — not 
neceaaarlly  In  cbarlty,  but  In  doing  what  we 
do  to  tbe  best  of  our  ability.  So,  we  recaU 
wltb  pleasure  tbe  fact  tbat  we  were — some 
10  or  11  years  ago — tbe  first  major  retailer 
to  come  Into  Houston  and  take  tbe  beat  for 
not  having  separate  facilities  for  blacks  and 
whites  and  maintaining  a  snack  bar  at  wblcb 
everyone  was  welcome.  And  we  remember 
OMi  first  appearance  in  San  Antonio  when 
we  established  minimum  wages  over  250% 
higher  than  those  being  paid  in  suptermarkets 
at  tbe  time,  and  when  we  brought  revolu- 
tionary pricing  to  cities  like  El  Paso,  San 
Antonio  and  Phoenix  and  proved  to  tbe  busi- 
nessmen In  tboee  ocMnmunltles  tbat  paying 
high  wages  did  not,  per  se,  mean  that  we 
could  not  sell  at  tbe  lowest  prices. 

Recently  our  feeling  of  responslbUlty  to 
tbe  community  brought  to  us  a  most  Inter- 
esting experience.  We  were  requested  by  tbe 
Navajo  Tribal  CouncU  to  establish  a  PedMart 
store  In  tbe  middle  of  tbe  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion on  tbe  northeast  corner  of  Arizona.  All 
of  us  are  aware  of  the  long  history  of  imposi- 
tion on  tbe  Indians  by  traders  and  retailers. 
We  bave  now  established  such  a  store  and 
are  selling  our  merchandise  to  the  Indians 
at  tbe  same  prices  as  we  charge  In  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego  and  Phoenix.  We  spent 
some  $67,000  training  some  of  tbe  Indians 
in  our  Phoenix  store  and  all  but  two  or  three 
of  tbe  employees  of  tbe  Window  Rock  store 
are  Indians.  It  has  been  many  years  since  aU 
of  us  bave  had  tbe  emotional  thrill  at  a  store 
op)enlng  as  we  bad  when  we  opened  the  Win- 
dow Rock  store.  Tbe  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  was  there.  Senator  Clinton  Anderson, 
Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  Udall — all  of  them 
most  grateful  to  PedMart  for  bringing  such 
a  great  help  to  tbe  Reservation.  Someday  we 
hope  that  this  technique  may  be  applied  In 
tbe  "ghetto"  areas. 

So  we  feel  that  over  and  above  the  volume 
we  have  done,  tbe  profits  we  bave  made,  tbe 
people  we  have  developed — that  we  bave 
brought  to  each  community  In  wblcb  we 
operate  an  overall  lowering  of  the  price  struc- 
ture by  reason  of  tbe  strong  and  fair  com- 
petition we  maintain.  And  not  only  bave  our 
customers  benefited,  but  so  bave  tbe  cus- 
tomers of  our  competitors  by  reason  of  our 
presence  In  tbe  community. 


WATER  QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OP  1969 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  16, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  reacting 
responsibly  to  one  of  the  most  pressing 
domestic  problems  of  the  United  States, 
passed  overwhelmingly  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  strong  supporter  of 
water  pollution  control  and  abatement 
programs  since  my  first  election  to  the 
House,  I  was  especially  pleased  to  see 
this  landmark  legislation  approved  by 
the  House,  not  only  because  of  my  Inter- 
est in  the  general  problem  but  more  so 
because  of  my  Interest  In  the  problems 
associated  in  the  rehabilitation  of  small 
destroyed  bodies  of  water,  particularly 
those  in  close  proximity  to  urban  areas. 

Section  5a  of  the  Water  Quality  Act 
will  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  formulate  an  appropriate  research  and 
demonstration  program,  in  consort  with 
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local  governments  and  the  scientific  and 
academic  community,  for  the  restoration 
of  our  once  beautiful  small  lakes.  The 
values  of  restoration  and  rehablUtation 
are  countless,  but  emiong  those  more 
pronounced  and  immediate,  I  might  cite 
three  specifically:  The  reestablishment 
of  ample  consumable  water  supplies  for 
our  spiraling  population  increase;  the 
creation  of  sorely  needed  recreational 
facilities,  especially  for  our  urban-sub- 
urban areas;  and,  the  underscoring  of 
esthetic  principles  in  our  drive  to  preserve 
our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  the  House 
passed  somewhat  similar  legislation,  un- 
der the  guiding  hand  of  our  colleague, 
Congressman  Oeorce  Pallon,  chairman 
of  the  House  PubUc  Works  Committee. 
There  is  no  question  that  he  and  Con- 
gressman John  Blatndc  deserve  the 
thanks  of  every  concerned  American  for 
their  efforts.  Unfortunately,  we  labored 
against  the  calendar,  and  the  matter 
never  became  the  law  of  the  land.  This 
year,  however,  we  are  off  to  a  tremendous 
start.  I  am  hopeful  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  react  with  appropriate 
speed  In  considering  this  legislation. 

I  happen  to  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting a  district  with  one  of  the  water 
pollution  problems  whose  resolution  is 
the  aim  of  this  act.  I  have  within  my 
district  a  destroyed  body  of  water,  Onon- 
daga Lake,  whose  rehabilitation  by  nat- 
ural process  would  take,  by  considered 
professional  judgment,  some  200  years. 
This  Lake  has  been  cited  by  the  FWPCA 
as  one  of  the  worst  examples  of  polluted 
water  in  the  Northeast.  It  lends  itself 
appropriately  to  the  research  and  dem- 
onstration provisions  of  section  5G.  It  Is 
my  fondest  hope  that  upon  enactment 
of  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act, 
Onondaga  Lake  will  become  the  site  of 
a  demonstration  program.  We  have  with- 
in our  community  the  professional  and 
academic  know-how  needed  to  make  a 
demonstration  program  work;  as  a  com- 
munity we  have  the  will  to  make  it  work. 

I  commend  the  House  for  its  judgment 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  do  likewise. 


HOUSE  RADIO-TELEVISION  GAL- 
LERY AND  ITS  SUPERINTENDENT 
TO  OBSERVE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
Menaugh,  a  native  of  Salem,  Ind.,  will 
have  served  30  years  as  superintendent  of 
the  House  Radio-Television  Correspond- 
ents' Gallery  on  the  20th  of  April. 

It  was  on  April  20, 1939,  that  the  House 
first  formally  acknowledged  on-the-alr 
reporters  and  established  a  gallery  for 
them  separate  from  the  long-established 
Press  Gallery. 

Mr.  Menaugh,  who  was  then  a  House 
employee,  was  picked  to  organize  that 
gallery,  and  today  still  serves  as  its  su- 
perintendent. Over  the  years,  he  has  been 
resiwnsible  for  the  accrediting  of  corre- 
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spondents  In  the  media  for  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  conventions  and 
also  the  reporters  who  cover  the  inaug- 
ural ceremonies. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  radio- 
television  industry  on  this  anniversary, 
and  most  especially  po  Robert  M.  Men- 
augh, who  is  a  native  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana. 

In  his  nightly  program.  "Today  in  Con- 
gress," over  WMAL  radio,  which  keeps 
a  close  watch  on  what  goes  on  here  on 
the  Hill,  Joseph  McCaffrey  briefiy  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  House  Radio- 
Television  Gallery: 

On  April  20,  the  House  Radio-Television 
Correspondents'  Gallery  vrtll  be  able  to  cele- 
brate Ita  30tb  birthday. 

On  April  20,  1939,  a  resolution  extending 
to  radio  similar  privileges  accorded  to  the 
press  was  passed  by  the  House.  This  was  a 
resolution  adopting  the  report  submitted  by 
John  J.  Dempsey,  a  member  from  New 
Mexico. 

And  the  man  who  was  named  to  preside 
over  that  Oallery,  Robert  M.  Menaugh,  is 
still   its  superintendent,   30   years   later. 

The  men  who  fought  tbe  Gallery  through 
the  House,  over  opposition  from  the  news- 
paper reporters  who  were  not  about  to  give 
up  their  exclusive  coverage  rights,  were  Pul- 
ton Lewis,  Jr.,  of  Mutual  Broadcasting.  Rex 
Goad  and  Fred  Morrison  of  TransRadlo  Press. 
H.  R.  Baukhage  and  William  McAndrew  of 
NBC  and  Prancls  "Pete"  Tully  of  Yankee 
network. 

Some  months  later  the  first  broadcast  was 
made  from  tbe  new  Oallery.  It  was  made  by 
H.  R.  Baukhage  over  NBC  and  Colorado  Con- 
gressman, Lawrence  Lewis,  Inserted  the  com- 
plete script  in  the  Congressional  Record,  say- 
ing that  the  broadcast  marked  an  Important 
historical  event  in  news  dissemination. 

Baukhage's  broadcast  was  made  the  first 
day  the  new  Gallery  quarters  were  made 
available.  He  pointed  out  tbat  the  Gallery 
numbered  26  official  members  Today,  the 
Gallery  has  more  than  450  members. 

Baukhage  pointed  out  that  the  26  mem- 
bers is  about  the  same  number  the  press 
gallery  had  a  100  years  before  In  1839,  when 
seats  were  first  set  aside  i^ctbe  Senate  gallery 
for  correspondents. 

And  as  Baukhage  reported  from  the  new 
Gallery,  "Our  quarters  here,  our  workshop 
isn't  as  large  as  the  press,  of  course,  and  if 
all  the  members  should  want  to  rush  in  and 
make  use  of  It  at  the  same  time,  we'd  be 
pretty  crowded;  but  of  course  tbe  reporter's 
Job  Is  as  much  to  be  where  the  news  is  hap- 
pening at  his  typewriter  or  at  the  micro- 
phone." Today,  If  all  the  radio-TV  reporters 
tried  to  get  in  the  cramped  House  Oallery 
quarters,  there  would  be  chaos. 

Baukhage.  on  tbls  the  first  broadcast  to 
come  from  the  House  Radio  Gallery,  then  in- 
troduced the  modest  Superintendent.  Robert 
Menaugh,  calling  him  a  tall,  red-headed 
Hoosler,  who  knew  his  way  around  tbe  Hill 
because  he  had  worked  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  many  years. 

And  Menaugh.  In  his  remarks,  proved  to  be 
prophetic,  when  he  said:  "This  method  of 
getting  the  news  out  over  the  air  will  bring 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  closer  to 
the  people,  the  people  they  represent.  And 
I  know  from  experience  that  Is  really  what 
the  Members  of  Congress  want,  closer  con- 
tact wltb  their  constituents,  and  I  know 
from  my  several  years  experience  right  In 
tbe  midst  of  things,  that  It's  what  the  peo- 
ple ought  to  bave.  I'm  glad  radio  is  here  to 
do  the  job  and  I'm  mighty  glad  to  help." 

When  Baukhage  signed  off,  tbe  announcer, 
who  Is  not  Identified,  said,  "This  has  been 
the  first  broadcast  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Radio  Correspondents'  Gallery,  but 
there  will  be  many  more." 
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ijid  haw  right  oe  wm.  ^ 

)n  one  dAjr  la«t  month  on  which  s  raoord 
wa>  kflpt  of  broatfcaat  from  the  Gallery,  two 
neWB  aonfer«nce«  were  held,  covered  by  film 
crelWB.  there  wer»  10  interviews  with  Mem- 
beits  of  Congreaa,  there  were  more  than  30 
radio  tape  Interrlews,  and  there  were  two 
UvJ  raaio  broadcasts. 

the  first  chalnnan  of  the  Radio-TV  Gal- 
lery Correspondents'  Association  was  Fulton 
Lewis,  with  Albert  Warner,  then  of  CoHimbla 
Broadcasting,  as  vice-chairman,  William  Mc- 
AnSrew  of  WRC  and  WMAL  as  secretary  and 
Pr«d  Morrison  as  treasurer. 

The  Drst  ajinutl  dinner  of  the  Correspond- 
entk'  Association  was  held  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  m  1940,  with  the  top  guest  Postmaster 
OepereU  James  parley.  Also  In  attendance 
lho«t  of  Members  of  the  House  and 
I  and  General  George  Marshall,  then 
Chief  df  Staff  of  jjae  U.S.  Army. 

'Bhat  dinner  IBS  now  become  an  annual 
a(l8|r,  and  after  the  first  dinner,  President 
PrafakUn  D.  Rooe^velt  became  a  regular  until 
hlsaeaith  in  194S, 

Tad^y,  the  Hoi^se  Radio-TV  GaUery  has  a 
stairn  df  four,  ivlth  Mr.  Menaugh,  Mike 
Mlcn^^on.  Max  Barber  and  Larry  May. 

_The»»nate  R«dio-TV  Gallery  was  opened 
a'few  months  after  the  House  Gallery,  and 
Its  first  Superintendent  was  D.  Harold  Mc- 
Grath,  who  rettrecl  some  years  ago,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  the*  present  Superintendent, 
Robert  Hough  \^ 

So,  two  weeks  trona  now.  It*  "happy  birth- 
day" to  Robert  Men^tugh  and  the  House 
Radio-TV  Corresiond^ta"  Gallery — 30  years 
of  service.  1 

And  one  ofl  Mr/  Menaugh's  fellow 
Hoosiers,  IndlaUapolis  Star  correspond- 
ent Ben  Cole,  remembered  Mr.  Men- 
augh's  annlvertery  with  the  foUowlng 

article:  , 

Hoos^x  ON  THX  Hn.i. 

Come  the  30th|  of  April  and  radio  broad- 
casting from  th^  national  Capitol  will  be 
30  years  old;  an^  Robert  Menaugh.  a  one- 
time writer  for  The  Indianapolis  Star,  will 
have  served  30  years  as  superintendent  of 
the  House  radio  gMlery. 

People  around   th?  Capitol  who   can   re- 
member  that    far    back   say    Menaugh    has 
changed  In  appetu^mce  not  all  during  that 
period,    nor    ha^    he    gained    an    ounce    of 
weight. 

A  tall,  rawbonad  Hooeler  from  Salem,  Ind. 
(he  swears  there  Is  a  drugstore  In  his  home- 
town where  yo^  can  still  buy  Jap-Rose 
soap ) ,  Menaugh  :  knows  sin  anecdote  about 
practically  everif  congressman  and  news- 
man who  has  dfrelt  In  the  Capital  In  the 
last  three  decades. 

Mr.  Joseph  McCaffrey,  the  distinguished 
radio  commentator,  paid  tribute  to  Me- 
naugh In  a  special  broadcast  last  week. 

Menaugh 's  wlf«  Is  the  former  Miss  Helen 
Hitch  of  Indianabolls.  an  alunma  of  Butler 
University.  Their;  daughter,  Judy,  Is  a  Ueu- 
tenant  In  the  Ulnlted   States    Navy. 

Despite  his  flei^  red  hair,  Menaugh  Is  the 
soul  of  equanimity:  and  his  associates  tried 
unavalllngly  last  week  to  recall  an  Instance 
in  his  30  years'  tenure  on  Capitol  Hill  when 
he  lost  his  temi^r  or  spoke  dlscovirteously 
to  another  hiunait  being. 

The  Menaugh!  live  In  Alexandria,  Va., 
where  they  are  active  In  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church.  Bob  has  discovered  an 
effective  method]  of  tending  his  lawn:  He 
waits  for  somebddy  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  to 
phone  for  Roulhac  Hamilton,  a  member  of 
the  House  radio  gallery.  Then  he  quickly 
inquires,  'Is  It  Balnlng  out  there?"  If  the 
answer  Is  affirmative,  Menaugh  knows  Ifs 
time  to  put  fertilizer  on  his  lawn  because 
It  will  rain  In  Alexandria  24  hours  later. 
He's  got  a  pretty  lawn  and  Insists  his  meth- 
od seldom  fails. 
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NIXON  SOCIAL  SECURITY   CUTS  A 
CRUEL  HOAX 


April  17,  1969 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF   TKNNKSSKS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 
Thursday,  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  administration's  proposal  to  r««r 
duce  Federal  expenditures  by  reducing 
the  proposed  request  for  a  10-percent 
social  security  benefit  increase  to  7  per- 
cent is  one  of  the  cruelest  budgetary 
hoaxes  ever  perpetrated  on  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

The  administration  knows  full  well 
that  any  such  savings  would  not  reduce 
appropriated  Federal  expenditures  one 
cent. 

P*unds  for  the  social  security  trust  do 
not  come  from  general  revenues.  They 
come  from  the  employees  and  employers 
of  this  Nation.  They  go  directly  into  the 
social  security  trust  fund  and  can  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose  other  than  social 
security  benefits. 

Thus  when  the  administration  says  It 
is  going  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures 
by  $1.1  billion  through  a  3-percent  re- 
duction in  proposed  social  security  bene- 
fits, what  it  is  really  saying  is  that  it  Is 
going  to  ask  present  and  future  social 
security  recipients  to  pay  for  a  budget 
surplus  out  of  their  pocketbooks  while 
the  wealthy  continue  to  enjoy  many  tax- 
escaping  privileges  and  the  tax-gobbling 
Department  of  Defense  continues  to  con- 
simie  tax  dollars  at  a  rate  of  nearly  $80 
billion  a  year. 

How  can  the  administration  Justify 
this  proposal  to  the  American  people 
when,  during  the  1968  campaign  and 
earlier,  Mr.  mxon  made  statements  such 
as  these: 

I  proposed  significant  expansion  of  Social 
Security  as  a  Congressman,  a  Senator  and  a 
Vice  President.  I  supported  Social  Security 
then,  and  I  support  It  now.  More  than  that, 
I  want  to  Improve  and  expand  Social 
Security. 

We  ranst  provide  immediately  for  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  In  Social  Security  and 
Railroad  Retirement  benefits. 

This  is  an  adjustment  alright,  an  ad- 
justment downwards.  If  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  this  year  equals  the  4 
percent  Increase  of  last  year,  then  the 
2-year  rise  will  surpass  the  proposed  ad- 
ministration increase  of  7  percent. 

In  addition,  this  7-percent  Increase  prob- 
ably would  not  go  Into  effect  until  1970. 
Thus,  the  Social  Security  recipients  would 
have  seen  their  benefit  dollars  eroded  by  8 
percent  over  a  two-year  period,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Increase  would  be  only  7  percent. 
There  would  be  absolutely  no  remuneration 
for  the  two  years  of  preceding  loss. 

If  this  is  economy  in  the  minds  of  the 
President  and  his  advisers,  then  it  is 
pennywlse,  pound-foolish  economy,  and 
a  cruel  hoax.  It  should  be  disregarded 
Immediately  with  an  apology  to  the 
American  people. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  will  ultimately  deter- 
mine what  will  be  presented  to  Uie  Con- 
gress as  a  social  security  increase,  I  will 


fight  to  maintain  the  10  percent.  In  ad- 
dition, I  will  work  to  expand,  not  reduce, 
the  social  security  program  by  increasing 
the  minimum  benefit,  increasing  the 
outside  earnings  limitation,  and  broaden 
coverage  in  general. 


CONGRESSMAN  EILBERG  INTRO- 
DUCES THE  CHILDREN  WITH 
LEARNING  DISABIUTIES  ACT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  the  Children  With 
Learning  Disabilities  Act.  My  bill  calls 
for  the  creation  of  programs  to  aid  the 
child  that  appears  normal  in  every  way, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  but  who 
has  some  special  learning  problems  which 
prevent  him  from  fully  grasping  the 
learning  process. 

For  too  long,  when  a  child  could  not 
recognize  and  understand  information 
presented  to  him  in  written  form  but 
could  understand  this  same  information 
when  it  was  conveyed  orally,  we  have 
classified  the  child  as  lazy  or  stubborn. 
Why  have  we  done  this?  The  reason  why 
is  the  reason  I  Introduced  this  bill — the 
definition  of  "handicapped"  which  we 
have  been  using  is  not  accurate,  it  speaks 
only  of  medically  determinable  handi- 
caps but  say  nothing  of  the  psychological 
and  educational  handicaps  that  a  child 
might  have  while  to  all  medical  appear- 
ances he  is  normal. 

The  children  who  would  be  helped  by 
enactment  of  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
are  those  whose  parents  and  teachers 
have  become  frustrated  in  their  attempts 
to  teach  them  because  the  child's  prob- 
lem was  misdiagnosed.  This  failure  to 
identify  the  child's  handicap  in  educa- 
tional or  psychological  terms  has  led  to 
these  children  developing  greater  and 
greater  problems  in  learning,  in  emo- 
tional adjustment,  and  it  even  has  af- 
fected their  later  vocational  placement. 

The  programs  which  would  be  sup- 
ported by  my  bill  are  not  designed  to 
service  only  the  poverty  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  assistance  which  my  bill  would 
provide  will  be  available  on  the  basis  of 
where  the  problems  are  and  not  the  av- 
erage annual  income  in  the  area.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  have 
supported  programs  which  are  designed 
to  help  our  disadvantaged  citizens.  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  in  their  behalf  and 
I  will  continue  to  do  so.  But,  I  really  be- 
lieve that  too  many  of  our  educational 
programs  have  become  overly  concerned 
with  reaching  the  poor  per  se  rather 
than  reaching  out  to  solve  problems 
where  they  exist  regardless  of  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  area  or  of  the  persons 
involved. 

The  programs  which  will  be  supported 
by  the  Children  With  Learning  Disabili- 
ties Act  will  place  the  emphasis  on  help- 
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Ing  these  yoimgsters  with  special  learn- 
ing disabilities  where  It  beloQgs— not  on 
fancy  diagnostic  labels,  but  on  an  analy- 
sis of  the  learning  task,  and  on  the  de- 
velopment of  special  teswihing  tech- 
niques and  materials  which  can  be  used 
to  find  the  learning  abilities  of  the  child, 
employ  them,  and  work  around  specific 
barriers  to  learning  that  he  might  have. 
Coming  to  terms  with  these  children 
in  designing  educational  programs  is  go- 
ing to  help  us  learn  more  about  educa- 
tion for  every  child.  It  is  going  to  help 
us  realize  that  children  have  individual 
learning  styles  and  characteristics,  and 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  more 
than  lipservice  to  these  individual  dif- 
ferences. Educators  should  be  able,  and 
will  be  able,  to  design  special,  individ- 
ualized approaches  to  the  learning  tasks 
which  face  children. 

We  can  make  this  possible  by  providing 
support  for  carrying  out  a  program  of 
research  and  related  activities  In  the 
area  of  education  of  children  with  spe- 
cial learning  disabUltles.  We  must  use 
this  research  as  the  basis  for  programs 
of  professional  advanced  training  for 
people  who  are  preparing  to  teach  these 
children,  and  we  must  develop  model 
centers  for  the  evaluation  and  education 
of  oiu:  children.  These  centers  will  in 
turn  assist  our  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  making  more  pro- 
grams available  to  children  with  special 
learning  disabilities. 

Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  which  my  bill 
amends,  provides  specifically  for  the 
education  of  handicaped  children. 

This  progressive  legislation  has  created 
a  breakthrough  In  the  following  three 
areas:  First,  it  provided  Federal  grants 
to  the  States  to  finance  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  handicaped;  second,  it 
established  the  12-member  Advisory 
Commission  on  -Handicapped  Children; 
and.  third,  it  created  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  new  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped.  In  addition,  the  Handi- 
capped Children's  Early  Education  As- 
sistance Act  which  we  passed  in  the  90th 
Congress  authorized  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ar- 
range with  either  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  for  experimental  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  preschool  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  all  our  eiiorts 
to  help  handicapped  children.  The  bill 
which  I  have  Introduced  today  will  en- 
able us  to  help  those  children  who  have 
special  learning  handicaps  which  are 
not  medically  discernible  but  which  at 
the  same  time  are  serious.  Members  may 
ask,  how  many  children  will  this  bill 
help?  I  wish  I  could  answer  that  question 
and  quote  you  an  exact  figure.  But  I 
cannot.  As  stated  in  the  First  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
On  Handicapped  Children,  "the  total 
number  of  children  Involved  cannot  be 
accurately  determined  imtll  more  ade- 
quate diagnostic  procedures  and  criteria 
have  been  developed."  This  is  what  my 
bill  will  enable  us  to  do.  Through  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  we  can  help  open 
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the  doors  of  education  achievement  for 
at  least  500,000  and  perhaps  IVz  million 
schoolchildren  whose  special  learning 
disabilities  have  gone  largely  uncorrected 
because  they  have  not  been  accurately 
diagnosed. 
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GOD  AND  THE  ARMY 


CONGRESS    HONORS    PAN    AMERI- 
CAN COFFEE  DAY 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLouDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
extreme  pleasure  yesterday  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  "coffee  break"  and  recep- 
tioii  in  honor  of  Pan  American  Week  and 
the  Pan  American  Coffee  Day.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  served  with  my 
colleague,  the  Honorable  William  S. 
Mailliard,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  in  sponsoring  this 
informal  occasion. 

Those  who  attended  the  event  included 
distinguished  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  from  Central  and  South  American 
countries,  government  ofBclals  active  in 
Latin  American  affairs  and  coffee  agree- 
ments, representatives  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Coffee  Bureau,  businessmen  with 
Latin  American  coffee  interests,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  members  of  the 
press  who  write  about  Latin  American 
matters.  ' 

We  were  also  honored  by  the  presence 
of  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  this 
body,  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK,  whose  extemporaneous  remarks 
highlighted  the  event,  the  able  and  en- 
ergetic majority  leader,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Albert,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Thomas  Morgan. 

Mr.  McCormack  spoke  eloquently 
about  the  long  tradition  of  friendship 
and  understanding  that  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  its  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors,  and  all  of  those  present 
were  moved  by  his  wisdom  and  sincerity. 
His  excellent  statement  was  splendid 
evidence  of  why  he  has  been  chosen  by 
his  colleagues  for  his  high  leadership 
position. 

Our  gracious  hosts,  the  Pan  American 
Coffee  Bureau,  arranged  an  outstanding 
"buffet"  of  coffee  products,  to  the  de- 
light of  all  of  the  guests.  This  remark- 
able display  in  itself  should  serve  as  a 
tremendous  boon  to  the  coffee  industry, 
since  all  of  these  products  were  so  de- 
licious. Thanks  should  be  extended,  too, 
to  the  bureau's  personable  and  courteous 
personnel,  who  did  so  much  to  make  this 
event  a  success. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  entire 
subcommittee  and  all  of  those  connected 
with  this  event  In  expressing  my  sincere 
gratitude  to  our  Latin  Americans  friends 
for  their  attendance.  This  social  occasion 
was  one  more  indication  of  the  strong 
ties  of  mutual  understanding  and  friend- 
ship in  the  Inter-Amerlcan  region. 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

or    IfEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  17,  1969 
Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  learned  of  the  Army's  decision  to  have 
chaplains  refrain  from  making  any  ref- 
erence to  God  during  its  moral  guidance 
lectures,  I  voiced  my  shocked  disbelief. 
I  asked  what  kind  of  moral  guidance  can 
there  be  without  a  Supreme  Being. 

I  simply  cannot  fathom  the  motive, 
purpose,  or  objective  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  in  pressuring  the 
U.S.  Army  into  such  a  decision.  Cer- 
tainly it  stretches  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  beyond 
rational  limits. 

If,  in  conducting  these  moral  guidance 
lectures,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Army  to 
make  good  soldiers  out  of  these  young 
men,  I  commend  to  the  gentlemen  who 
are  reconsidering  this  policy,  and  to  my 
colleagues,  the  philosophy  of  one  of  the 
greatest  soldiers  ever  to  wear  the  uniform 
of  the  U.S,  Army,  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. 

General  Elsenhower  prepared  the  ar- 
ticle which  follows  before  his  death  and 
It  appeared  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Sunday  Star  on  April  6,  1969: 

A  SoLDiEB  Recalls  "Why  I  Believi" 
(By  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower) 
Of  the  many  Instances  when  faith  and 
Christian  prayer  have  sustained  me  In  life, 
the  first  came  when  I  was  a  teen-ager  and 
marked  a  turning  point  m  my  life.  I  had 
fallen,  skinned  my  left  knee  and.  when  a 
painful  infection  later  became  so  bad  I 
couldn't  do  my  farm  chores,  my  parents 
discovered  my  swollen  and  discolored  leg. 
Old  Dr.  Conklln,  the  family  physician,  took 
one  look  at  the  poisoned  limb  and  immedi- 
ately advised  amputation  to  save  any  part 
of  the  leg  or  even  my  life. 

VThen  the  horror  of  this  prospect  swept 
over  me,  I  raised  my  14-year-old  frame  from 
the  bed  to  shout,  "Not  me  I  I  won't  allow  It  I 
I'd  rather  die  I"  Later  I  made  my  older  brother 
Edgar  promise  not  to  let  the  doctor  cut  off 
my  leg  no  matter  what  happened  and  he 
literally  stood  guard  duty  outside  my  bed- 
room. At  the  same  time  my  parents,  prob- 
ably   recalling    my    River    Brethren    grand- 
father and  his  belief  In  miracles,  began  a 
prayer  vigil  at  my  bedside.  First,  father  and 
mother  prayed,  taking  turns  In  leading  one 
another;   during  the  second  night,  Edgar— 
and  finally  my  other  four  brothers— would 
kneel  from  time  to  time  and  Join  the  prayers. 
The   next  morning  Dr.   Conklln's   experi- 
enced eye  noted  that  the  swelling  was  going 
down  and  the  discoloration  fading.  Later  In 
tMe  day  I  was  able  to  sleep  soundly.  In  two 
weeks  I  was  out  of  bed  and  able  to  walk. 
To  me,  this  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
prayer    did    more    than    save    my    leg;     It 
strengthened  my  faith  for  life. 

Often  during  World  War  U,  I  turned  to 
God  when  I  had  no  one  else  to  turn  to.  Two 
such  crises  involved  our  paratroopers.  One 
night  dvirlng  the  Invasion  of  Sicily  an  ar- 
mada of  American  aircraft  was  reported  off 
course  and  there  was  an  imminent  danger 
that  thousands  of  our  sky  troops  would  be 
dropped  Into  the  sea.  I  remember  praying. 
"Save  them  and  deliver  them,  O  God.  For 
they  are  In  Thy  Almighty  Hand."  Incredibly 
enough,  the  lead  plane  later  regained  its 
bearings  and  the  drop  was  successful. 
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similarly,  on  tlje  ere  of  the  maaaJve  D-D«y 
assault  on  Buropb,  the  •oul-wrmcklng  prob- 
lem arose  aa  to  ittaettaer  to  aend  two  Amerl- 
caxk  airborne  cUtlslona  against  the  Nazl- 
fortlfled  Cherbourg  Peninsula.  British  Air 
Chief  Lelgh-Mallory  himself  advised  against 
what  be  termed  "this  futile  slaughter,"  and 
yet  to  cancel  the'  airborne  attack  would  en- 
danger the  whole  critical  invasion  of  Utah 
Beach.  I  could  oaly  go  to  my  tent  to  think 
and  pray,  to  review  every  step  of  our  elab- 
orate planning  aod  to  ask  Ood's  guidance  In 
making  the  right  decision.  I  finally  decided 
that  the  aerial  attack  would  go  as  pltmned 
and,  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  Almighty's 
Blessing,  the  paratroopers  accomplished  their 
dangerous  mlasion  with  comparatively  light 
casualties. 

When  In  peacetime  it  became  my  high 
honor  to  serve  the  nation  twice  as  President, 
I  tried  to  ensure  that  the  government  and 
every  person  in  It  was  dedicated  to  honesty 
and  moral  prlncli)le8.  To  a  large  extent,  I 
believe,  we  succeeded.  Personally  I  tried  to 
set  the  new  administration's  tone  before  de- 
livering my  Inauggural  address  when  I  asked 
all  present  to  bow  their  heads  and  I  tiered 
a  prayers  I- had  wiStten  that  morning:  "Olve 
uscwe  prmf  oh,  Qod,  the  power  to  discern 
clearly  right  front  wrong  and  allow  all  our 
actions  to  be  governed  thereby  and  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  especially  we  pray  that  our 
concern  shall  be  for  all  the  people  regardless 
of  station,  race  or  calling."  During  the  en- 
siling eight  years  <  I  never  opened  a  cabinet 
meeting  or  madq  a  major  policy  decision 
without  a  minute. of  silent  prayer. 

A  lifetime  of  sotdlerlng  and  public  service 
only  confirms  my  conviction  that  I  am  as 
intensely  religloua  as  any  man  I  know.  No- 
body goes  througU  six  years  of  war  and  two 
terms  of  the  presidency  without  faith.  And, 
although  I  have  seldom  displayed  or  dis- 
cussed my  religloiis  phllosop^hy  with  anyone, 
a  deep  Bible-centered  Christian  faith  has 
colored  my  life  slnte  childhood.  Devout  Evan- 
gelical parents,  wtto  loved  the  Bible  as  dearly 
as  life  itself,  maide  sure  of  that.  Indeed, 
before  I  was  18.  I  had  read  through  the 
entire  bible  and  ,  discussed  it,  chapter  by 
chapter,  with  my  toother. 

Recalling  the  Ic^g  years  and  the  cascade 
of  crisis  through  which  we  have  passed,  I 
realize  that  a  strong  spiritual  experience  has 
literally  been  the  ^taff  of  life  to  me.  Back  in 
Abilene,  Kans.,  mfr  mother,  who  was  never 
happier  than  whep  reading  the  Bible,  and 
my  father,  who  t>alanced  his  career  as  a 
mechanical  engineer  with  the  study  of  scrip- 
tures in  the  original  Greek,  stressed  one 
truth  over  and  over  again:  Religion,  placed 
in  man  by  Ood,  is  (most  natural  to  him.  How 
often,  both  in  waf  and  peace,  was  I  to  re- 
discover this  changeless  truth. 

With  equal  fervor  I  believe  that  faith  in 
Ood  and  the  Judaic -Christian  ethic  Inspired 
the  founding  fathiers  of  the  United  States. 
These  remarkable  men — Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Ha(milton,  Franklin,  Paine. 
John  Adams,  Jolin  Hancock  and  Patrick 
Henry,  to  name  a!  few  of  them — were  men 
of  deep  religious  cbnviction  and  In  the  new 
world  they  were  trying  to  establish  an  en- 
tirely new  form  oif  government.  They  suc- 
ceeded because  during  the  fateful  decade 
of  deliberation  and  decision,  the  1770'8.  they 
put  their  final  truat  in  almighty  God  and  his 
moral  law.  We  are^  a  religious  nation  today 
because  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
they  stated  their  full  reliance  on  "the  laws 
of  nature  and  nature's  God"  and  because 
they  published  befbre  the  world  "these  self- 
evident  truths:  tbat  all  men  are  created 
equal:  that  they  arf  endowed  by  their  creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  ..."      I 

In  contrast  with  ^hls  concept  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  Ufe,  modefn  atheistic  dictatorships 
treat  men  as  nothing  more  than  animals  or 
educated  mules.  Holw  many  materialistic  pay- 
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chologlsts  and  smart-alec  professors  sneer 
that  men  invented  God  in  a  childish  search 
for  security;  yet,  I  have  noticed  that  these 
same  men  In  the  fox-holes  or  at  the  moment 
of  death  turn  to  some  higher  power  for  com- 
fort and  courage.  Thus,  it  is  that  I  believe 
there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  America  today 
that  the  faith,  love  of  freedom,  intelligence 
and  energy  of  her  citizens  cannot  cure. 

Thus,  in  hope  and  eternal  vigilance,  I  re- 
call again  for  America  iny  favorite  biblical 
lines:  "Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  In  vain  that  build  it;  except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in 
vain." 
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TIME  TO  STOP  FINANCING  REVOLU- 
TION ON  THE  COLLEGE  CAMPUS 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or    SOtTTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
have  succeeded  in  virtually  taking  over 
the  Harvard  University  campus,  let  there 
be  no  mistake  in  the  minds  of  those 
weak-kneed  college  administrators  who 
up  until  now  actually  believed  that  by 
accepting  the  demands  of  this  vociferous 
group  things  would  cool  off — things  do 
not  get  better  with  SDS,  they  get  a  lot 
worse. 

If  SDS  can  dictate  policy  for  the  Na- 
tion's best  known  and  oldest  university, 
why  should  they  quit  now?  The  Harvard 
strike  is  only  the  beginning,  and  college 
and  university  officials  had  best  prepare 
themselves  for  a  long  siege.  SDS  and  its 
counterpart  groups  smnoimced  their  in- 
tentions a  long  time  ago;  however,  just 
like  Adolf  Hitler  proved  in  the  case  of  his 
bcok,  "Mein  Kampf,"  no  one  cares  to 
listen. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  Harvard  University 
officials  better  start  listening  and  acting 
with  a  little  gumption,  because  in  10  years 
a  degree  from  Harvard  will  not  be  worth 
a  plug  nickel.  In  fact,  if  SDS  has  its  way, 
a  Harvard  degree  will  be  comparable  to  a 
degree  from  the  University  of  Havana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  September  I  took  the 
floor  to  document  a  case  against  SDS.  I 
described  how  Gus  Hall,  the  Communist 
Party  boss  in  America,  pinned  his  hopes 
on  SDS  and  other  radical  student  groups 
to  perpetuate  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
Quote  after  quote  from  SDS  leaders  were 
contained  in  my  remarks  at  that  time. 
Typical  among  them  were  the  prophetic 
words  of  Tom  Hayden,  who  boldly  stated 
that  SDS  would  close  every  college  in  the 
Nation  unless  college  administrators  be- 
came subordinate  to  SDS. 

Hayden  is  even  more  up  to  date  on  his 
timetable  than  Hitler.  One  year  after 
this  prediction,  several  major  colleges 
and  universities  are  running  the  risk  of 
being  closed  down.  By  comparison,  it  took 
Hitler  about  10  years  after  writing  "Mein 
Kampf"  to  achieve  such  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  I  do  not  want  to 
sound  like  an  alarmist  and  I  claim  no  gift 
of  clairvoyance.  But,  as  we  say  in  South 
Carolina,  It  Is  time  to  fish  or  cut  bait. 
The  American  people,  especially  those 
parents  whose  hard-earned  money  pays 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  are 
disgusted  over  the  namby-pamby  method 


employed  by  many  college  officials  In 
dealing  with  these  student  disorders. 

Now,  I  have  Joined  with  my  good  frlena 
and  esteemed  colleague  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  KtrvKKNDALL)  in  introducing  a  bill 
to  terminate  all  Federal  fimds  to  a  col- 
lege or  university  hit  by  rioting  if  the 
school  administration  falls  to  restore 
order.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. With  the  prodigious  amount  of 
higher  education  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  in  the  past  few  years,  virtually 
every  college  and  university  has  become 
heavily  dependent  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Well,  these  are  tax  dollars  paid 
by  the  American  taxpayer,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  taxpayer  is  getting  a 
poor  return  on  his  investment.  Harvard 
is  a  prime  example.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  financing  an- 
archy on  that  campus  this  very  hour. 

The  fund  cut-off  bill  is  not  Intended  to 
be  vindictive.  It  is  not  Intended  to  be 
used  as  the  Sword  of  Damocles  to  be 
held  over  the  head  of  a  college  president 
and  the  college  finance  office.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  intended  to  restore  some 
sense  of  order  in  the  academic  commun- 
ity and  to  allow  the  student  who  is  sin- 
cerely seeking  an  education  to  pursue 
academic  excellence  without  fear  of  har- 
assment. Intimidation  and  actual  ijodily 
harm.  What  we  seek  to  attain  is  a  com- 
mitment from  school  officials  to  employ' 
every  means  at  their  disposal  to  quell 
student  disruptions.  This  seems  to  be  a 
fair  proposition.  After  all,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  stipulates  that  all 
Federal  funds  can  be  cut  off  to  a  school 
district  not  in  compliance  with  the  act. 
As  they  say,  "what  is  good  for  the  goose 
is  good  for  the  gander."  If  the  Federal 
Government  can  deny  funds  to  school 
districts  supposedly  not  meeting  arbi- 
trary HEW  desegregation  guidelines,  it 
most  certainly  can  deny  them  to  college 
radicals  and  the  college  that  condones 
their  rioting. 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  lives  and  hopes  of  our  stu- 
dent generation  pivot  on  the  wisdom 
and  judgment  of  the  men  of  an  older 
generation  to  whom  power  and  authority 
has  been  entrusted. 

Surely  it  is  not  improper  for  young 
people  to  question  the  wisdom  of  deci- 
sions and  policies  that  affect  their  very 
existence.  When  there  is  legal  dissent — 
and  I  emphasize  legal  dissent — it  is, 
without  a  doubt,  healthy  and  progressive 
because  it  is  both  an  expression  of  inter- 
est and  an  act  of  faith  in  a  democracy. 

It  is  also  the  machinery  for  change 
and  Improvement;  a  guaranteed  process 
that  is  a  cornerstone  of  democracy.  His- 
tory Is  replete  with  vivid  illustrations  of 
how  this  process  has  helped  our  Nation 
grow  strong  and  great.  Like  medicine, 
the  test  of  Its  value  is  not  its  taste  but 
its  effect,  not  how  it  makes  people  feel 
at  the  moment  but  how  it  makes  them 
feel  and  act  in  the  long  nm. 
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However,  I  am  worried  about  the  other 
side  of  the  coin — the  process  of  illegal 
dissent  among  a  minority  of  students 
who  have  turned  the  campus  into  an 
arena  for  oppression  by  revolutionaries, 
vandals,  and  arsonists. 

The  bombings,  the  seizure  and  burn- 
ings of  buildings,  the  window  smashing, 
the  manhandling  atttusks  on  professors, 
college  presidents,  and  students  trying  to 
reach  classes  through  picket  lines — all 
of  these  acts  of  overt  physical  violence 
are  tragic  and  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  most  young  people,  their  parents,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  all  Americans. 

Even  some  of  our  high  schools  have 
been  plagued  by  illegal  disorders,  though 
not  to  the  degree,  of  course,  that  our  col- 
leges have  experienced. 

At  Columbia  University  last  year,  a 
relatively  small  number  of  students 
wrecked  property,  injured  policemen  and 
others,  and  participated  in  campus  dis- 
orders that  caused  the  suspension  of 
classes  for  days  for  some  20,000  students. 
And  that  has  been  pretty  much  the  pat- 
tern since  then  across  the  country. 

One  police  officer,  who  has  children  of 
his  own  to  raise,  was  Injured  so  badly 
at  Columbia  that  he  will  be  paralyzed  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

An  increasing  number  of  good  Ameri- 
cans already  burdened  by  rising  taxation 
are  becoming  more  and  more  disillu- 
sioned as  they  see  colleges  torn  apart  and 
some  of  their  tax  dollars  going  down  the 
drain. 

Consequently,  the  task  is  becoming 
most  difficult  for  those  among  us  who 
have  been  working  to  And  and  encour- 
age the  means  of  providing  greater  Fed- 
eral aid  for  education. 

When  one  considers  all  aspects  of  this 
problem — all  the  grave  consequences  at 
home  and  abroad — it  becomes  patently 
clear  that  America  Is  paying  a  terrible 
price  for  the  illegal  acts  of  those  who 
constitute  no  more  than  a  bare  minority. 

When  so  few  can  do  so  much  to  so 
many — when  they  can  trample  on  our 
rights  and  shake  the  foimdatlon  of  our 
educational  system — we  are  faced  with 
a  moment  of  truth.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves: "Can  democracy  survive  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  onslaught  from  within?" 
I  am  sure  no  responsible  American 
wants  to  incur  the  risk  required  for  an 
answer  to  that  question. 

In  the  context  of  our  President's  state- 
ment of  position  on  March  23  informing 
the  Nation  that  the  problem  of  campus 
disorders  should  be  left  to  the  colleges 
and  imiversitles,  the  administrators  of 
these  institutions  must  understand  that 
weakness  will  not  conquer  strength. 

They  must  also  imderstand  completely 
that  the  pursuit  of  Intellectual  freedom 
is  genuine  and  idealistic  only  when  it  Is 
accomplished  within  the  framework  of 
the  laws  of  our  society.  ' ' 

They  must  react  swiftly  and  sternly 
for  the  singular  purpose  of  ending  as 
fast  as  possible  within  the  process  of  the 
law  any  illegal  campus  disorders  that 
might  arise.  Too  much  is  at  stake  to  do 
otherwise. 

In  conjtmction  with  the  President's 
statement  of  position,  the  administration 
has  called  attention  to  antirlot  amend- 
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ments  permitting  a  cutoff  of  Federal  add 
to  students  convicted  for  involvement  in 
campus  disorders.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  fairness  to  this  procedure.  I  say 
this  because  students  from  rich  families 
do  not  require  any  Federal  aid.  Enforce- 
ment of  these  amendments,  therefore, 
would  be  directed  only  at  students  who 
really  need  help. 

Rich  students — some  of  whom  have 
been  foimd  to  be  among  the  principal 
agitators  of  campus  uprisings — would 
suffer  no  deprivations  and  would  still 
have  the  means  of  continuing  their  edu- 
cation. This  is  surely  onesided  Justice; 
the  kind  of  procedure  that  only  tends 
to  complicate  and  worsen  an  already 
severe  problem. 

I  was  optimistic  not  too  long  ago  when 
President  Nixon  congratulated  Father 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  the  president  of 
the  great  University  of  Notre  Dame,  for 
his  stem  but  sensible  views  about  stu- 
dent disorders.  But  later,  when  our  Pres- 
ident made  his  position  known,  I  found 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  how  he  could  issue 
a  statement  that  bore  no  resemblance  to 
Father  Hesburgh's  action  and  strength. 

I  am  certain  that  Father  Hesburgh — 
through  his  enlightened  words — has 
given  us  basic  guidelines  to  follow  if  we 
are  to  overcome  this  crisis.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  think  we  should  listen  again. 

Father  Hesburgh  said : 

Any  group  that  substitutes  force  for  ra- 
tional persuasion — 

Be  it  violent  or  nonviolent — 
will  be  given  fifteen  minutes  of  meditation  to 
cease  and  desist  ...  If  there  is  not  then  with- 
in five  minutes  a  movement  to  cease  and  de- 
sist, students  will  be  notified  of  expulsion 
from  this  community  and  the  law  will  deal 
with  them  as  non-students. 

Father  Hesburgh  also  said: 

We  can  have  a  thousand  resolutions  as 
to  what  kind  of  society  we  want,  but  when 
lawlessness  Is  afoot  and  all  authority  is  flout- 
ed ..  .  then  we  must  Invoke  the  normal  so- 
cietal forces  of  law  or  allow  the  university 
to  die  beneath  our  hapless  and  hopeless 
gaze. 

Father  Hesburgh's  wisdom  and  under- 
standing of  the  problem  are  reflected  in 
this  statement,  too : 

No  one  wants  the  forces  of  law  on  this 
or  any  other  campus,  but  if  some  necessi- 
tated as  a  last  and  dismal  alternative  to 
anarchy  and  mob  tyranny,  let  them  shoulder 
the  blame  instead  of  receiving  the  sympathy 
of  the  community  they  would  hold  at  bay. 

Yes,  Father  Hesburgh's  words  are  a 
light  in  the  darkness;  he  has  surely 
shown  us  how  to  get  off  the  collision 
course  and  navigate  to  safe  water. 

For  the  welfare  of  this  Nation,  it  is 
my  belief  that  Congress  must  not  only 
pinpoint  the  causes  of  what  is  happen- 
ing but  must  also  provide  the  incentives, 
the  initiatives  and  the  leadership  for  the 
remedy.  I  favor,  therefore,  a  congression- 
al inquiry — and  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
move  too  fast  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this. 

As  an  interim  measure,  I  propose  the 
^evocation  of  military  deferments  for  all 
students  who  are  convicted  of  illegal  acts 
on  college  campuses.  They  would  then 
face  the  normal  process  of  military  in- 
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ductlon — provided  "they  are  foimd  to  be 
physically  and  mentally  fit.  I  consider 
this  implicitly  fair  because  it  applies  to 
all  segments  of  our  student  generation — 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  and  the  mid- 
dle class. 

At  the  same  time,  any  Federal  aid  that 
was  earmarked  for  such  students  would 
be  cut  off  automatically,  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  Americans  would  agree  that 
those  tax  dollars  can  be  put  to  better  use. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  VOICE 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  many 
people  today  are  frustrated  because  they 
believe  that  the  Congress  is  no  longer 
being  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
general  public.  Because  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  most  important  responsibili- 
ties of  a  Congressman  is  to  be  responsive 
to  public  opinion,  I  distributed  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  people  of  the  Seventh 
District  of  Michigan  in  order  to  learn 
how  they  view  the  issues.  The  results  of 
this  questionnaire  appear  in  my  latest 
newsletter  which  I  am  putting  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  because  I  believe 
that  their  opinions  are  representative  of 
the  feelings  of  millions  of  concerned 
Americans  throughout  the  United 
States: 

CONGRESSMAK  DON  RlSCLE'S  REPORT  TO  PEO- 
PLE or  Seventh  District  or  Michigan 
(Special  Note. — We  have  delayed  this 
newsletter  so  you  could  have  a  brief  advance 
report  on  Congressman  Riegle's  mission  to 
Vietnam.  We  are  preparing  a  comprehensive 
report  which  will  be  mailed  to  you  in  the 
near  future. ) » 

evaluating   U.S.   foreign   aid   in   VIETNAM, 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND  THE  MIDEAST 

In  behalf  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  Congressman  Rlegle  was  asked  to 
investigate  U.S.  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  developing  countries.  His  mission  in- 
cluded on-the-spot  evaluation — over  the 
February  Congressional  recess — of  U.S.  policy 
and  foreign  aid  spending  in  Vietnam,  Korea, 
Thailand  and  India.  He  also  received  military 
briefings  at  NATO  headquarters  in  Brussels 
and  in  Istanbul.  Congressman  Rlegle  met 
with  President  Thieu  of  South  Vietnam  and 
top  U.S.  officials  in  Saigon.  He  also  spent  three 
days  traveling  throughout  the  country  by 
helicopter.  Jeep  and  on  foot  assessing  the 
present  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple to  defend  and  rebuild  their  town  country. 
He  concluded:  "While  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  improved  their  fighting  capability,  the 
U.S.  elTort  continues  on  a  massive  scale,  and 
the  military  war  is  far  from  over.  In  frank 
discussions  with  top  South  Vietnamese  lead-  \ 
ers  they  agreed  that  the  Army  of  Vietnam 
must  take  on  more  battlefield  responsibility 
and  that  progressive  'de-Americanization*  of 
combat  operations  and  overall  U.S.  troop  re- 
ductions must  get  underway  soon.  I  believe 
a  beginning  of  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
must  begin  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  1969,  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
leaders  agreed  with  this  opinion." 

On  his  visit  to  rural  areas,  Congressman 
Rlegle  said,  "The  major  problem  continues 
to  be  the  basic  unallgnment  of  much  of 
South  Vietnam's  rural  papulation.  I  learned 
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that  some  vlUagaJ  termed  'pacified'  still  pay 
more  taxes  to  the  Viet  Cong  than  to  the 
Oovemment  of  Vietnam.  The  pacification 
program  has  shown  some  progreas,  but  I  be- 
lieve U.8.  officials  in  Saigon  must  push  the 
South  Vietnamese  harder  on  economic  re- 


(A)  In  Int  5  ytara,  vietii  i«  ol- 
Psttv  crim*.. 


Robbti 
Bodi 


ily  ha'ri 
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form,  refugee  resettlement  and  solving  the 
corruption  problem." 

TOUH    QUXenOKNAIKI    IXSTTLTS 

Over  15,000  people  In  Genesee  and  Lapeer 
Counties    returned   our   last   questionnaire. 
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Here  are  the  tabulated  results.  Because  I 
believe  your  views  are  shared  by  the  majority 
of  Americans  acroes  the  nation,  I  am  entering 
these  results  in  the  Congressional  Record 
where  the  Congress  and  the  public  can  study 
them. 


CRIME 
II  n  peresntl 


(B)  I ncruM  spandlniot  crime  control. 

(C)  li  crime  a  serious  pioblem? 

Nttionil. 
Loeel.... 


60 


No 
23 


piDb 


(D)  CorrectioMl  emphasis  should  b«  on— 

Poverly,  urban  |h«ttos 

Orup,  alcoholism 

Juvenile  delinquency 

Orianized  crime 

Renabilrtation  repeaters 

Increased  poltce  power 


Very      Serious 
78  20 

97  31 


More 
34 
36 
34 
29 
31 
24 


(E>  InfavpLOf  stop  and  frisk  law? 

I  POVERTY,  WELFARE,  HUMAN  PROBLEMS? 


31 

43 
S5 
55 
46 
67 

Yes 

73 


(A)  Are  present  progranfs  adequate?. 


Yes 
28 


No 
17 


No 
70 


Whidi  do  you  favor? 

Reduce  prograrjs 

Continue  preseiit  programs 

Increase  presest  programs 

Emphasiie  self-help  and  mvolve  prhrate  business. 
Spend  whatever  necessary 

(C)  Would  you  favor  a  aiaranteed  income? 

With  work. 
Withoutwork.i 

(D)  Should  these  group  do  more  to  provide  jobs? 


Labor 
Business. 

Government 


GUN  CONTROLS 


Present  control  OK,  nee<|  more  enforcement. 

Ban  mail-order  sales  ol  III  guns 

State  registration,  licensitg 

Federal  registratlon/licersing 

Tougher  penalties  tor  misuse  o(  guns 


INFLATION,  COST  OF  LIVING 


Cut  Federal  spending,  b^anced  budget ^. 

Trim  Federal  spending,  Hlow  small  delcit i 

Voluntary  controls  on  msnagement  and  unions 

Temporary,  strict  wags  apd  price  controls. 
Increase  income  taxes. 


NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 


End  Vietnam  war 

Public  safety 

Get  batter  people  into  go  rernmsnt.. 

Strengthen  U.S.  dollar... 

Air  and  water  pollution. 

A  more  responsive  government.. 

Improve  American  eduction.. 

Poverty  in  America ,. 

Racial  and  social  probleiis — 
Defense,  contain  communism. 

World  hunger 

Urban  problems 


INDIVIDUAL  AND  GOVERNMENT 


Self-government  participftion  should  be: 
Individual  citu en. 

Community  organizations 

Private  enterprise. 4.. 

Labor 

Local  government. 
State  government. 
Federal  Government  . 
Political  parties.. 


Yes 
53 
2.. 

75 
72 

31 


Yss 
64 
84 
U 
20 
87 


Yss 
72 
56 

75 

43 

5 


High 
84 
79 
75 
68 
62 
52 
49 
41 
36 
30 
24 
23 


Less 
1 

10 
11 
34 
7 
13 
44 
37 


No 
38 
95 

9 

9 

35 


No 
18 
12 
46 
71 
7 


No 
13 
27 
16 
37 
86 


Middle 
13 
19 
20 
26 
30 
31 
40 
44 
41 
42 
40 
44 


Same 
9 
32 
29 
25 
26 
35 
27 
31 


Yes 

19 

26 

6 

Unsure 
17 

Moderate 

2 

12 


Same 
35 
21 
11 
16 
23 
9 

Unsure 
13 


Unsure 
12 

14 
2 
2 

78 
4 

Unsure 
9 
3 

16 
19 
34 


Unsure 
18 
4 
10 
9 
6 


Unsure 
15 
17 

9 
20 

9 


Low 

3 

2 

5 

6 

8 

17 

11 

15 

23 

28 

36 

33 


More 
90 
58 
60 
41 
67 
52 
29 
32 


VIETNAM 


Which  atternstives  do  you  favor  in  each  of  the  following? 
(A)  Military  strategy  and  peace  talks: 

Continue  full  US.  military  effort. 


Deescalate  ground  fighting. 

Stop  all  bombin|  of  North  Vietnam. 


Yes 
30 

30 
16 

47 


No 
54 
54 
70 
34 


25 

2« 

76 
59 


47 

52 
13 

24 


Give  fighting  to  South  Vietnamese 
Cut  "search  and  destroy"  efforts— concentrate  on 
population  centers 

(B)  Diplomatic  strategy  and  peace  talks: 

Agree  to  coalition  government 

Guarantee  neutralization  of  South  Vietnam 

Free  elections  in  South  Vietnam,  abide  by  results 

(C)  If  peace  talks  fail: 

Declare  unlimited  war  on  North  Vietnam 

Step  up  military  activity ., 

Continue  present  policy 

Fight  while  seeking  coalitk)n  government 

Gradual  withdrawal,  shift  to  South  Vietnam ^ 

Withdraw  at  once 

(D)  How  important  is  it  to  continue  a  major  commitment  of  $30,000,000,000  per 

year,  525,000  U.S.  troops? 

Extreinely  important 

Very  important 

Important 

Not  very  important 

Unsure .... . 


PUBLIC  STRIKES 


Teachers 

Firemen... 

Pollcamen 

Garbagemen 

Nurses 

Trinsportatkin  workers. 


Right  to  Accept 
strike  arbitration 

23  71 

15  79 

15  79 

26  68 

18  75 

31  62 


VOTING  AGE 


Do  you  agree? 

A  gulf  between  individual  and  government 

Most  public  officials  don't  care 

Your  vote  influences  public  policy , 

Voting  is  your  only  influence 

The  individual  has  no  influence.. 

Government  is  too  complwated 

Something  is  really  wrong  with  the  United  States 

individual  wants  to  do  more 

Moving  away  from  pride,  self-discipline,  and  responsibility. 
No  progress  without  law,  order,  and  safety 


WHO  RETURNED  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Age 


Percent    Occupation 


15  to  29. 
30  to  39. 
40  to  49. 
50  to  59. 
60  up... 


24 
27 
17 
14 
18 


Hourly  wage  earner 

Skilled  trades 

Salaried  employee 

Business  or  profssskin... 

Fanner 

Housswife 

Retiree 

Other 


Unsure 
16 
16 
14 
19 

28 

20 

II 

17 

Yes 

25 

22 

3 

5 

34 

11 


22 
12 
13 
34 

19 


Unsure 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 


Yes 

No 

Unsure 

Should  it  be  towered  to  187 

40 

51 

9 

YOU  AND  AMERICA 

Yes 

No 

Unsure 

80 

10 

10 

57 

28 

23 

64 

42 

46 

49 

37 

71 

21 

60 

29 

u 

58 

21 

21 

83 

8 

90 

5 

Percent 


17 

7 

17 

20 

1 

24 
11 
3 


ACAonfr  NomirATioiro 
As  your  Congressman  It  Is  my  privilege  to 
nominate  young  men  for  appointment  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Acsdemies  to  train  aa  career 
officers.  I  have  eetabllahed  a  committee  of 
community  leaders  to  aaslst  In  recruiting  and 
screening  applicants  and  together  we  select 
the  nominees.  All  men  are  In  competition 
and  every  applicant  Is  asked  to  submit  rec- 
ords of  his  qutillflcatlons — academic  and 
physical  aptitude  motivation  and  character 
references  from  tjeachers  and  friends.  Those 
wbo  Indicate  tba  highest  achievement  from 


this  evidence  are  nominated.  As  a  result  of 
this  process,  12  nominations  have  just  been 
just  made  for  this  year  but  final  appoint- 
ments will  be  made  by  the  academies  them- 
selves. 

All  young  men  who  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  academies  should  contact 
my  district  office  soon  (425  Detroit  St.,  Flint 
48502). 

01     KISS     CHRISTMAS     PAaTT 

My  staff  and  I  were  most  pleased  to  be 
able  to  coordinate  the  second  annual  Q.I. 
Kids  Christmas  Party  for  over  250  children 


and  wives  of  our  overseas  servicemen  on  De- 
cember 20th.  Once  again  your  generous  con- 
tributions of  time,  effort  and  money  made 
It  a  great  success — plenty  of  food  and  gifts, 
splendid  entertainment,  and  free  tickets  to 
the  Shrlner's  circus  on  January  13th.  Fam- 
ily photographs  and  tape  recordings  were 
made  and  mailed  to  the  servicemen. 

During  the  party  It  was  learned  that  one 
family,  whose  father  had  died  in  action, 
wotild  not  be  having  a  Christmas  tree.  An- 
other's Christmas  would  be  scant  because 
"Daddy    was    gone."    Special    arrangements 
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were  made  for  these  and  other  families  from 
the  Christmas  party  fund. 

It  was  deeply  rewarding  for  all  of  us  to 
share  In  making  this  season  a  little  better 
for  these  families — to  show  commtinlty  ap- 
preciation for  such  a  large  sacrifice  on  their 
part.  My  special  thanks  to  Bernard  McOulre, 
volunteer  chairman,  and  all  of  you  who  did 
such  a  wonderful  Job  on  the  party. 

'rRE  BIST  CONCUSS — A  LOOK  AHZAD 

During  the  coming  year.  Congress  and  the 
people,  together  with  President  Nixon  and 
his  administration  must  work  on  these  ma- 
jor Issues  with  a  new  urgency : 

De-Americanize  the  Vietnam  war 

Combat  crime  and  lawlessness  at  home 

Reform  our  tax  system  and  plug  loopholes, 
end  or  reduce  surtax 

Defuse  the  world  arms  race,  himger  and 
population  explosion 

Arrange  a  Just  peace  in  the  Mideast 

Continue  the  quest  for  equal  opportunity 

Eliminate  the  causes  of  poverty 

Overhaul  the  welfare  system 

Fight  air  and  water  pollution 

Create  incentives  for  individuals  and 
groups  to  combat  our  cities'  problems. 

As  a  nation  we  feel  the  frustrations  that 
oome  with  sensing  tirgent  problems  but  not 
yet  seeing  the  solutions.  Real  progress  will 
come — not  from  massive  legislation,  not  from 
bigger  government  programs,  not  from  Just 
spending  more  money — but  from  the  creative 
spirit  and  energies  of  our  citizens.  We  have 
found  that  government  can't  do  everything 
for  everybody.  Instead  we  must  reshape  our 
government — from  the  bottom  up — to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  Individual  and  community 
involvement  and  accomplishments.  People 
want  to  be  heard,  and  to  have  a  hand  in  im- 
proving the  quality  and  direction  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  its  Institutions.  Every  citizen 
can  start  by  looking  around  at  his  own 
neighborhood  or  community  and  volunteer- 
ing his  own  time  and  energy  where  It  will 
do  the  most  good. 

STUDENT  Am  BOOK 

Oolng  to  college?  Write  or  stop  into  our  dis- 
trict office  (426  Detroit  St.,  FUnt — 46502)  for 
our  booklet,  "Federal  Financial  Assistance  to 
College  Students." 

A  PnSONAL  MESSAGE 

On  behalf  of  Nancy,  the  children  and  my- 
self I  want  to  express  our  deep  thanks  for 
the  continued  honor  of  serving  you  In  the 
United  States  Congress.  Your  Interest,  your 
concern,  and  your  commitment  to  good  gov- 
ernment is  a  source  of  strength  to  me,  our 
community,  and  to  our  country. 

We  all  know  that  our  country  has  tough 
and  tirgent  problems  to  solve — but  If  we 
apply  our  best  energy  and  continue  t»  work 
together — I'm  convinced  we  CEin  accomplish 
anjrthlng  we  set  out  to  do. 

As  we  begin  this  new  term  in  Congress  I 
am  reminded  of  the  words  of  John  Kennedy 
who,  in  1960,  said  these  words: 

"With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure  re- 
ward, and  history  the  final  judge  of  our  deeds, 
let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we  love — 

Asking  His  blessing,  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth,  God's  work  must 
truly  be  our  own." 


THE  DAY  OP  THE  FREEDOM 
FIGHTER 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or    NEW    JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
memory  of  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters 
who  are  now  suffering  under  the  yoke 
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of  communism.  I  would  like  to  have  Con- 
gress remember  April  17,  1969,  as  "The 
Day  of  the  Freedom  Fighter." 

On  this  date  in  history,  April  17,  1961, 
1,500  Cuban  patriots,  the  brigade  2506, 
valiantly  attempted  in  a  vsdn  effort  to 
liberate  Cuba.  Although  they  failed  for 
well-known  reasons,  these  patriots  have 
not  given  up  their  struggle. 

Today  we  commend  Ra'ul  Comesaiias, 
La  Nacion  Americana,  the  largest  Span- 
ish speaking  newspaper  in  New  Jersey, 
and  the  many  loyal  Cubans  in  Elizabeth, 
N.J.  They  have  not  given  up  the  struggle 
against  communism.  They  will  not  give 
up  fighting  until  Cuba  is  once  again  free. 


A  SYSTEM  FOR  PEACEFUL 
PLANNING 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse)  is 
noted  for  his  scholarship  and  farsighted 
and  perceptive  proposals.  An  example  is 
foimd  in  his  sponsorship  of  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  national  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  planning  and 
organizing  a  smooth  shift  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy. 

The  gentleman's  proposal  was  recently 
analjrzed  in  a  thoughtful  article  by  Don- 
ald R.  Larrabee,  Washington  correspon- 
dent for  the  Worcester-Telegram. 

I  offer  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  commend  It  to  my  colleagues: 
(From  the  Worcester  Telegram,  Apr.  4,  1969] 
A  Ststem  for  Peacetime  Planning 
(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 

Washington. — U.S.  Rep.  F.  Bradford  Morse, 
the  Lowell  Republican,  has  been  preaching 
for  five  years  about  the  need  for  a  national 
commission  to  conduct  long-range  planning 
so  that  the  economy  can  shift  smoothly  into 
peacetime  production  when  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  over_ 

Morse  introduced  a  bill  In  1964  to  establish 
such  a  commission.  At  the  time  he  was  able 
to  Interest  about  25  of  his  ooUeaigues  but  the 
Johnson  Administration  wouldn't  buy  the 
proposal.  The  legislation  created  little  excite- 
ment in  Congress,  either,  possibly  because 
real  peace  seemed  so  remote. 

Now,  at  the  outset  of  the  91st  Congress,  the 
Fifth  District  congressman  has  filed  hLs  bill 
again  with  more  than  60  other  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Joining  him.  This  In- 
cludes significant  bi-partisan  support  in  the 
Senate  from  George  McOovem,  D-S.D.,  and 
Mark  Hatfield,  R-Ore. 

"Perhaps,"  a  colleague  said  the  other  day, 
"Brad  Morse's  suggestion  for  a  serious  eco- 
nomic conversion  study  Is  one  of  those  ideas 
whose  time  has  come." 

CRrriCAL   LOOK 

The  Nixon  administration.  If  It  is  sensitive 
to  the  winds  that  are  blowing  on  Capitol 
Hill,  wlU  embrace  Morse's  plan.  Against  the 
backdrop  of  a  serious  start  at  peace  discus- 
sions, many  congressmen  are  taking  a  critical 
look  at  heavy  outlay  for  military  spending  on 
such  systems  as  the  Sentinel  anti-l>alllstlc 
missile  (ABM). 

Thwe  Is  more  and  more  talk  that  the  big 
new  defense  systems  which  have  gobbled  up 
huge  chunks  of  the  budget  In  recent  years 
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must  take  their  place  In  line  for  considera- 
tion along  with  scores  of  unmet  needs  In 
the  civilian  eoonomy. 

But  this  feeling  is  coupled  with  a  practical 
Judgment  that  the  military  planners  yiU  not 
stand  by  idly  and  sUlow  all  those  billions  to 
find  their  way  into  anything  but  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  which  seems  to  be 
a  bottomless  budgetary  pit. 

thottghttttl   congressmen 

Some  of  the  more  thoughtful  members  of 
Congress  are  saying  these  days  that  the  big- 
gest mistake  anyone  can  make  is  to  think 
that  when  the  war  ends  in  Vietnam,  all  of 
that  multibilUon  dollar  defense  budget  will 
somehow  automatically  be  shifted  into  such 
things  as  better  transportation  systems,  im- 
proved education,  programs  to  halt  urban 
decay  and  fill  housing  needs,  expanded  health 
research  and  a  greater  attack  on  air  and 
water  pollution. 

Morse  is  saying,  simply,  that  It  won't  hap- 
pen until  there  Is  a  formalized  national  plan- 
ning effort  now  which  will  focus  on  the 
country's  most  urgent  needs. 

His  proposed  commission  would  be  chaired 
by  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  would  be 
composed  of  the  secretaries  of  defense,  agri- 
culture, HEW,  housing,  interior,  labor  and 
transportation,  the  head  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  director 
of  the  Arms  Control  agency  and  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  national  space  program. 

In  addition  to  the  commission's  planning 
work,  Morse  feejs  his  bill  will  provide  the 
machinery  for  'two  Important  conversion 
stepts  by  t>oth  government  and  industry: 

(1)  Defense  contracts  would  be  required 
to  set  up  provisions  In  wKlch  the  contractor 
would  define  his  capability  for  converting  his 
resotirces  to  civilian  uses. 

(2)  The  commission  would  encourage 
similar  planning  by  industry  associations, 
labor  unions  and  professional  societies. 

Morse  recognizes  that  the  basic  decisions 
about  conversion  must  be  made  by  the  in- 
dividual business  firm,  but  he  thinks  gov- 
ernment has  an  Important  role  to  play  In 
helping  businessmen  to  make  Informed,  in- 
tellgent  decisions.  What  he  is  suggesting  Is 
that  the  government  take  a  leaf  from  the 
big  defense  Industries  and  the  big  Pentagon 
machine  to  manage  the  planning  of  our  do- 
mestic program  needs.  Morse  would  use  the 
so-called  systems  management  technique, 
developed  for  the  defense  establishment,  to 
help  solve  nondefense.  nonspace  problems. 

For  example,  he  would  have  the  Merrimack 
River,  which  fiows  through  his  district,  re- 
garded as  a  "system,"  just  like  an  ABM  or  a 
TFX  aircraft.  This  would  mean  looking  at 
the  river  In  terms  of  its  function,  taking 
Into  account  the  diverse  uses  and  needs  that 
the  river  fulfills,  and  seeking  coordinated, 
rather  than  patchwork,  solutions. 

If  civilian  planners  don't  have  a  blueprint 
ready  for  a  river  system,  Morse  says,  the 
military  industrial-establishment  will  in- 
evitably flu  the  void  with  a  weapons  system. 


GRASSROOTS  PHILOSOPHY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  have  had  the  distinct  pleasure 
of  having  present  in  our  fair  city  over 
65  lovely  ladies  representing  the  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau.  They  are  with  us  on  the 
occasion  of  their  annual  visit  to  Wsish- 
ington,  D.C.  On  Tuesday  evening  I  had 
the  distinct  pleasure  of  hearing  a  speech 
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by  Mrs.  H.  A.  flchnekloth,  of  Eldrldge, 
Iowa,  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Her  speech  Ls  the  prime  example  of 
real  graanroots  philosophy  on  fanning 
and  farm  problems.  Mrs.  SchnoUoth's 
speech  follows.  This  speech  is  Informa- 
tive, it  is  based  on  experience  and  thor- 
ough knowledge,  and  deep  conviction.  It 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  aU  wlio  receive  the  Congrss- 
siONAL  Rkcoeo: 

Honorable  Senaitors  and  Representatives 
from  Iowa,  guests  and  Farm  Bureau  women, 
97  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  women  are  very  happy 
to  be  here,  In  our  Nation's  Capitol,  and 
especially  at  this  Congressional  dinner.  Sixty- 
five  of  us  have  never  been  here  before,  and  It 
was  the  first  Jet  trip  for  63  of  us.  I  must 
get  a  little  personal  to  let  you  tnow  why  it  is 
a  special  experience  for  me. 

Ever  since  we  barve  bad  our  two  children  I 
have  expressed  a  dleslre  to  take  a  family  trip 
to  Washington,  D,C.  Oiu-  children  are  now 
20  and  18.  Before,  plans  could  be  arranged 
my  husband  received  a  trip  here  with  the 
Pacm  Bivsau  Natlcftial  Policy  Committee.  One 
of  the  hijff  jtghtj.  of  that  trip  was  our  district 
congreesman's,  the  Hon.  Pred  Schwengel,  tour 
of  the  Capital,  and  I  wanted  to  go  more  than 
ever  so  Fred  could  fehow  me  aroimd  too.  Soon 
8kft«r  our  son  earaed  a  week's  stay  at  the 
National  4-B  Center  through  the  citizenship 
short  coMTse  program,  but  Mr.  Schwengel,  at 
that  time,  had  tak^  a  forced  leave  of  absence 
from  his  ofllce  hera.  So  in  the  fall  of  1964  my 
chances  of  ever  Having  Congressman  Fred 
Schwengel  give  me  a  guided  tour  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol  seem  dim  indeed.  Then  my 
husband  received  inother  trip  when  he  was 
Farm  Bureau  camplalgn  manager  and  reached 
goal  In  our  county.  That  was  Itl  I  knew  my 
chances  of  getting  him  back  at  any  near 
date  was  pure  wlyiful  thinking.  To  top  it 
all  oft  last  summer  our  daughter  earned  a 
covmty  trip  for  t^ie  4-H  citizenship  short 
course  and  she  wlUj  fly  in  again  this  Saturday 
as  one  of  two  low^k  4-H  girls  to  attend  the 
National  4-H  Clubj  Conference.  So — you  can 
see  why  I'm  so  thilled  to  be  here — and  I'm 
especially  glad  thalt  the  voters  of  the  First 
District  put  Fred  back  to  work  again. 

The  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  is  a  family  orga- 
nization. The  Fan|i  Bureau  women,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  said,  are  ncit  an  auxiliary  but  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  entire  program  and  take 
an  active  part  in  ftU  phases  of  it.  They  act 
on  legislative,  resolution  and  special  commit- 
tees, assist  in  program  planning,  promote 
recreational  activiXies,  better  health  pro- 
grams, marketing,  ^d  help  with  membership. 
In  addition,  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  women  ac- 
cept specific  reepoosibility  for  disseminating 
information  and  stimulating  activity  in  Farm 
Bureau.  Our  townsliip  meetings  are  educa- 
tional and  informative,  not  "coffee  clotchea." 
Someone  of  another  organization  once  said, 
"Farm  Biueau  wokien  are  Informed."  They 
are  vitally  interest^  in  government  and  its 
functions.  They  study  State  and  National 
Issues,  they  are  informed  about  taxes,  they 
attend  meetings  tio  meet  their  candidates 
and  have  learned  al>out  their  voting  rights. 
Within  the  last  month  women  from  all  across 
Iowa  have  attended  district  metings  on  leg- 
islation and  national  policy.  Some  of  the 
topics  covered  hav^  been  government  farm 
programs,  marketing  programs,  international 
trade,  inflation,  ftnancing  education  and 
welfare,  tax  treati^ent  for  farm  losses  and 
farm  labor  union^tion.  The  information 
gathered  at  these  meetings  will  be  taken 
back  to  the  county  meetings,  where  the 
township  representatives  will  in  turn  inform 
their  individual  groups.  We  call  this  "grass 
roots  information"  and  this  is  where  our 
resolutions  start.  As  we  farm  women  are  not 
attove  running  a  tractor  in  fields  at  a  busy 
season  or  pitching  in  at  other  masculine 
tasks,   neither   do  our   men   frown   on   our 
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trespassing  in  their  fields  of  policy  forma- 
tion and  implementation.  They  welcome  our 
support  and  aaalstanoe. 

Iowa  Farm  Bureau  families  have  relied 
on  their  organisation  to  serve  theirs  and  the 
Nation's  best  interests  for  a  half  century,  as 
farmers  become  more  of  a  minority  group 
each  year  our  organisations  value  to  us  in- 
creases pn^KJftlonately. 

Farmers  today  live  much  the  same  as 
urban  people.  Their  children  go  to  the  same 
schools  and  churches,  farm  people  are  inter- 
ested in  moat  of  the  same  things.  They  enjoy 
civic  music,  little  theatre,  good  movies, 
bridge,  golf,  cookouts,  art — they  plan  vaca- 
tions, like  nice  homes  with  attractive  yards. 
Many  farmers  are  Klwanlans,  Rotarians  and 
Lions.  Farm  homemakers  give  of  their  time 
to  charities  and  auxiliaries.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt once  said  farming  is  not  a  profession 
it  is  a  way  of  life.  Today  I  would  say  farmers 
are  professionals  who  enjoy  their  way  of  life. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  time  available  to 
me  to  properly  discuss  all  the  issues  that  are 
of  concern  to  farm  women  today.  However 
I  do  feel  one  of  the  problems  of  greatest 
concern  to  farm  women  also  has  the  greatest 
long  term  implications  for  our  Nation:  this 
is  the  threat  of  run  away  inflation. 

Nearly  everyone  seems  to  agree  that  a 
"little"  Inflation  is  Ijetter  than  a  depression. 
Also  most  economists  would  like  to  have  us 
believe  that  you  cannot  have  prosperity  and 
a  reasonably  full  employment  without  some 
inflation.  I  also  know  that  talk  of  a  recession 
or  unemployment  needs  to  curb  Inflation, 
does  not  make  good  campaign  material  for 
a  Congressman  or  Senator  running  for  re- 
election. So  aU  in  all  it  seems  Inflation  has 
a  lot  going  for  it  on  the  surface  at  least. 

Why  then,  is  inflation  so  feared  in  coun- 
tries like  West  Gtermany,  who  have  experi- 
enced its  ruinous  elTects  at  one  time  in  their 
history? 

Why  are  the  older  folks  who  vividly  re- 
member the  boom  of  the  twenties  followed 
by  the  depression  of  the  thirties  so  concerned 
about  today's  spirallng  prices  and  ever  in- 
creasing taxes? 

One  of  the  reasons  is,  I  believe,  that  people 
and  nations  who  tiave  experienced  severe 
inflation  know  ttiat  one  of  its  most  damaging 
aspects  is  the  break  down  of  the  moral  flber 
of  the  Individual  citizen.  Indeed  when  the 
inflation  psychology  gripe  a  nation,  old  fash- 
ioned virtues  of  thrift,  hard  work  and  re- 
straint seem  to  be  a  liability. 

The  mood  of  the  day  becomes  one  of  irre- 
sponsibility, try  and  do  as  little  work  as  possi- 
ble for  as  much  pay  as  the  market  will  bear. 
Why  save  money?  It  will  buy  less  next  year. 
By  all  means  get  into  debt  so  you  can  pay  It 
off  with  cheaper  dollars  in  the  years  hence. 

In  America  today  we  can  see  some  of  the 
results  of  this  living  beyond  our  means  al- 
ready. A  staggering  national  debt,  skyrocket- 
ing interest  rates,  and  our  unfavorable  trade 
balance. 

To  mention  a  few  things  very  close  to 
home,  oiu-  real  estate  taxes  per  acre  have 
tripled  in  14  years.  The  implement  dealer  who 
charged  three  dollars  per  hour  for  shop  labor 
only  five  years  ago  now  charges  six.  A  spring 
coat  I  piuchased  a  year  ago  for  $44.96  Is 
priced  this  spring  at  $49.95,  an  11%  Increttse 
in  one  year. 

That  Inflation  is  the  cruelest  tax  of  all  was 
shown  very  clearly  in  the  February  17  issue 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  A  worker  who 
is  earning  $7,000  is  expecting  a  pay  raise  of 
6%  or  $420.  The  surtax  will  take  $92.  In- 
creased social  security  tax  $46.  Increase  in 
State  and  local  taxes  $9.  7\3tal  increased  taxes 
$149.  The  higher  cost  of  living,  inflation  if 
you  please,  will  take  $220.  These  two  total 
$368,  leaving  $61  out  of  a  $420  raise  in  pay. 

I  have  tried  to  give  some  examples  of  infla- 
tion that  are  very  familiar  to  me.  Also  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  Inflation  reaches  beyond 
purely  flnanclal  considerations  and  actually 
affects  how  people  think  and  live. 


Ajyril  17,  1969 


If  this  Nation  Is  to  remain  flnandaliy 
sound  and  morally  right  it  Is  time  we  take 
stock  of  our  many  Oovernment  programs 
that  seem  to  be  spending  money  for  the  sole 
purpooe  of  keeping  it  in  circ\ilation.  Some 
Oovernment  spending  programs  or  "pump 
priming"  in  times  of  a  lagging  economy 
might,  I  said  might.  t>e  Justified.  But  to  con- 
tinue to  spawn  new  spending  programs  Into 
an  economic  stream  already  running  at  flood 
stage  can  only  lead  to  disaster. 

I  have  a  very  strong  personal  conviction 
that  it  is  up  to  leaders  to  lead.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  always  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  to  have  its  people  get  Just 
what  they  say  they  want  in  the  Oallup  poll. 
(Maybe  I'm  Jiut  Jealous  because  I've  never 
been  polled.) 

America  is  a  great  Nation  today  largely 
because  of  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  its 
leaders.  Now  as  never  before  the  cry  is  for 
statesmanship  and  vision,  we  cannot  afford 
less. 

In  closing  let  me  say.  I  was  bom  and  raised 
on  the  farm.  We  are  living  on  a  farm  part 
of  which  has  been  in  my  husband's  family 
for  110  years.  We  have  a  son  who  hopes  to 
carry  on  this  family  tradition.  Farming  has 
l>een  a  good  way  of  life  for  our  family,  there 
lias  t>een  hard  work  and  setbacks  but  also 
much  satisfaction  and  progress.  This  is  truly 
a  great  Nation  in  which  we  are  privileged  to 
live.  Let  us  all  work  together  to  strengthen 
the  moral,  spiritual  and  flnanclal  flber  of 
this  country  so  that  oiu  children  and  their 
children  may  also  enjoy  this  privilege. 


April  17,  1969 


< 


PROTECTIONS  FOR  PENN  CENTRAL 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  interest  as  well  as  con- 
cern as  to  the  effect  upon  employees  of 
the  merger  Into  the  Penn  Central  of  two 
already-huge  railroads,  the  old  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline 
&  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  &  Station  Employees,  AFL- 
CIO,  has  issued  a  memorandum  con- 
taining the  basic  features  of  the  protec- 
tions which  have  been  negotiated  for  its 
members. 

In  view  of  the  wide  interest,  I  am  in- 
cluding with  my  remarks  the  text  of  the 
union's  memorandum : 
EIKFLOTXX  Protection  :  Penn  Czntbal  Mescex 

Basic  agreement  provides  attrition  type 
protection  for  all  employes  of  former  PRR. 
NYC.  and  NYNH  &  H  who  performed  service 
for  any  of  these  carriers  between  January  I, 
1964  and  March  31.  1965  (both  dates  inclu- 
sive), except  those  who  qualified  for  pro- 
tection under  the  February  7.  1966  National 
Stabilization  Agreement  and  sul>sequently 
forfeited  that  protection.  Employes  who 
quaUfy  for  the  attrition  type  protection  are 
designated  as  "Present  Blnployes."  Those 
employes  who  performed  service  between 
January  1.  1964  and  March  31.  1965  who  do 
not  qualify  as  "present  employes"  and  those 
employes  lilred  on  and  after  April  1.  1966  and 
before  February  1.  1966  (date  of  merger) 
are  entitled  to  protection  under  the  Wash- 
ington Job  Protection  Agreement  of  May 
1936. 

The  basic  merger  agreement  of  May  20. 
1964  gave  the  New  Company  (Penn  Central) 


the  right  to  transfer  work  throughout  the 
merged  system.  The  right  to  transfer  em- 
ployes was  to  be  handled  by  implementing 
agreements  and  our  organization  entered 
Into  a  master  implementing  agreement  on 
October  18.  1966  which  protects  the  "present 
Mnployes"  at  their  home  location  or  "home 
■one"  as  defined  in  the  Agreement. 

If  Penn  Central  elects  to  transfer  work 
from  one  location  to  another,  such  as  Freight 
Claim  wcn-k  from  Boston  to  Buffalo,  and  does 
not  request  employes  to  follow  the  work,  the 
"present  employes"  in  Boston  would  remain 
In  service  at  full  pay  In  a  utility  status  until 
another  regular  position  in  Boston  t>ecomea 
available.  A  non-present  employe,  under  the 
Wa^lngton  Agreement,  if  retained  In  serv- 
ice, would  l>e  guaranteed  full  wages  for  five 
years — and  if  unable  to  hold  a  position 
would  qualify  for  the  60%  coordination  al- 
lowance with  the  option  to  separate  (the 
length  of  time  he  can  receive  the  coordina- 
tion allowance  and  the  amount  of  separa- 
tion pay  are  determined  by  the  formulas  set 
forth  In  the  Washington  Agreement) . 

If  Penn  Central  elects  to  transfer  work 
from  one  location  to  another,  such  as  the 
Marketing  Department  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  and  requests  the  employes  to 
follow  the  work,  the  "present  employes"  have 
the  right  to  exercise  one  of  the  tliree  op- 
tions set  forth  in  the  Implementing  Agree- 
ment of  October  18,  1906;  that  is,  follow  the 
work,  exercise  seniority  to  another  avaUable 
position  In  their  seniority  district,  or  sepa- 
rate from  service.  The  non-present  employes, 
under  the  Washington  Agreement,  are  being 
offered  positions  in  the  coordinated  office  at 
Philadelphia;  therefore.  If  they  refuse  to 
accept  such  position  they  are  not  deemed  to 
have  been  deprived  of  employment  as  a  re- 
siilt  of  merger,  consequently,  they  cannot 
the  Washington  Agreement  with  the  option 
qualify  for  a  coordination  allowance  under 
to  accept  a  separation  allowance.  In  other 
words.  If  a  non-present  employe  refuses  to 
accept  a  position  either  In  Philadelphia  or 
New  York  he  forfeits  any  benefits  to  which 
he  might  otherwise  be  entitled  under  the 
Washington  Agreement. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  explana- 
tion is  merely  a  baric  operation  of  the  Agree- 
ments and  will,  for  the  most,  cover  the  ma- 
jority of  changes;  however,  there  are  varia- 
tions to  fit  other  circumstances  and  any 
employe  having  a  specific  question  should 
seek  the  advice  of  his  local  or  Oeneral  Chair- 
man for  clarification  as  to  how  the  agree- 
ments apply  to  his  particular  situation. 


ESPERANTO:  ONE  ANSWER  TO  THE 
LANGUAGE  BARRIER 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  difficulties  created  by  the 
language  barrier.  One  answer  to  this 
problem  is  the  development  of  a  common 
fimctional  language.  Esperanto  is  such 
a  language.  It  is  now  80  years  old. 

I  am  pleased  that  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Allan  C.  Boschen,  of  Pittsfield,  is  a 
leader  in  this  field.  He  is  the  local  co- 
ordinator for  the  Esperanto  Congress  to 
be  held  at  North  Adams  State  College  in 
North  Adams  on  July  17-20,  1969.  In  ad- 
dition, a  special  summer  course  will  be 
given  in  Esperanto  at  North  Adams  State 
College  in  July.  It  is  expected  that  these 
events  will  be  quite  popular. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  submit  an 
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article  by  Mr.  Boschen  that  appeared  in 
Trend  magazine,  "A  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Thought  and  Action": 
Esperanto:  One  AnswCr  to  the  Language 
Barrier 
(By  Allan  C.  Boschen) 
One  of  the  most  profound  problems  of 
mankind  is  the  international  language  bar- 
rier. TTie  truth  of  this  statement  is  dra- 
matically portrayed  by  the  fact  that  even 
heads  of  state  usually  cannot  converse  di- 
rectly with  each  other.  In  spite  of  all  our 
grand  scientific  acliievements,  and  regardless 
of  all  that  might  be  done  by  use  of  com- 
puters. Doctors,  lawyers,  and  educators,  in 
many  foreign  language  situations,  are 
stripped  of  every  advantage  that  normally 
accrues  to  their  depth  of  knowledge,  for  com- 
munication is  an  essential  part  of  everyttiing 
that  people  do — and  communication  in  turn 
requires  the  vehicle  of  language. 

TTNIVERSAL   SECOND    LANGUAGE 

The  consciousness  of  this  problem  is  as  old 
as  history,  as  documented  by  such  stories  as 
that  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Attempts  to  deal 
with  it  are  Just  as  old,  usually  taking  the 
form  of  the  strong  nation  imposing  its  lan- 
guage upon  the  weak,  for  obvioxisly  the  need 
is  for  the  establistunent  of  one  language  as 
the  language  in  conunon.  One  lesson  should 
be  learned  from  this  history:  that  this  route 
is  fraught  with  trouble  on  the  one  hand,  and 
has  had  only  limited  measures  of  temporary 
success  at  best  on  the  other,  faUing  again 
and  again  in  the  long  run. 

The  sensible  approach  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem  was  postulated  over  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  by  such  great  thinkers  as 
Descartes  and  Liebnitz.  They  prescribed  a 
language  designed  scientifically  to  be  as 
simple  as  possible,  short  of  compromising  its 
functional  capabilities,  thereby  making  it 
feasible  that  one  language  could  serve  the 
world  at  large  as  the  universal  secbnd  lan- 
guage. It  would  become  the  communication 
link  available  in  all  cases  where  anybody 
found  that  his  native  tongue  would  not 
suffice.  Such  a  language  would  also  bypass  the 
problem  of  national  rivalries,  by  virtue  of  ito 
being  native  to  no  one. 

The  merit  of  this  idea  is  so  obvious  that 
there  have  been  some  600  designs  published 
to  date  in  the  effort  to  fill  this  need.  Many, 
of  course,  had  serious  flaws.  No  doubt  there 
have  been  any  number,  also,  which  might 
have  been  adequate  to  fill  the  desired  role. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  has  been  only  one 
which  has  achieved  a  breadth  and  depth  of 
practical  use  and  has  weathered  the  test  of 
time — Esperanto. 

EIGHTY -YEAR   GROWTH 

Esperanto  has  continued  to  Uve  and  grow 
thru  some  80  years,  while  others  have  faded. 
Still,  in  spite  of  phenomenal  measures  of  suc- 
cess. Esperanto  has  not  been  able  to  arouse 
concerned  positive  action  by  world  leaders. 
But  broadly  coordinated  planning  is  required 
to  bring  about  its  general  implementation 
with  anything  approacUng  the  speed  that  is 
generally  expected,  for  though  Esperanto  is 
easier  to  learn  by  the  order  of  four  or  even 
ten  to  one.  still,  even  at  that  rate  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  the  average  individual  to  un- 
dertake on  the  merit  of  ideal  alone. 

In  consequence  of  difiapp>ointment  in  its 
slower  rate  of  growth,  combined  with  per- 
sistent chauvinistic  tendencies  in  some 
quarters,  gross  misconceptions  liave  come  to 
dominate  the  ideas  that  many  i>eople  hold 
on  this  subject.  Many  vwlters  have  added 
to  the  confusion  by  doctunentlng  as  fact 
rumors  that  they  have  neglected  to  check 
out.  (Nor  is  it  a  difficult  matter  to  disprove 
them,  as  this  writer  has  already  undertaken 
to  do  in  a  separate  study) .  It  is  not  xmcom- 
mon.  then,  to  hear  someone  say  that  Esper- 
anto won't  work,  that  it  lias  been  tried  and 
faUed  .  .  .  etc.  The  truth  is  that  to  the  ex- 
tent   that    they    say    that    Esperanto    has 
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failed — to  that  extent  it  haant  even  been 
tried.  To  the  extent  that  it  has  l>een  tried  it 
has  l>een  an  overwhelming  success,  the  only 
element  of  serious  faUure  to  date  being  the 
lack  of  concerted  high-level  action.  Thus 
man  hesitates  and  falters  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  vast  potential  of  this  much  needed 
tool,  while  the  problems  of  international 
communication  l>ecome  ever  more  trouble- 
some. 

GET  INTO  THE  ACT 

This  country,  in  its  emergence  from  polit- 
ical isolationism,  finds  that  it  must  "get 
into  the  act"  and  do  its  share  of  language 
learning.  The  school  currlculums,  already 
overcrowded  by  ever  expanding  tecbnologlcsJ 
and  commercial  demands,  are  forced  never- 
theless to  accommodate  grand-scale  lan- 
gruage  learning  plans.  Yet  this  is,  to  be  sure, 
the  necessary  route  in  answer  today  to  the 
problem-of-today  in  international  commu- 
nication. If  this  route  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  it  is  because  we  have  not  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  highest  order  of  innovation 
on  this  matter  in  the  past. 

Since  the  time  of  Sputnik  the  call  for 
sweeping  educational  reform  has  been  heard 
over  and  over  again.  A  recent  version  lias 
come  from  no  other  than  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  as  part  of  his  presidential  cam- 
paign oratory.  The  magnitude  and  t>er- 
sistence  of  this  cry  would  suggest  that  there 
mtist  be  sometliing  deep  and  fundamentally 
wrong  In  the  system.  However,  the  failure 
to  date  to  identify  any  specific  deficiency  of 
a  scope  sufficient  to  match  the  call  for  re- 
form mggests  that  this  call  is  motivated 
more  by  a  feeling  of  desperate  need — a  need 
to  employ  every  pKssslble  means  for  keeping 
education  apace  with  the  ever  growing  de- 
mands upon  it,  and  possibly  to  find  a  means 
for  reducing  the  strain  that  it  is  currently 
op>eratlng  under.  It  would  ap>pear.  then,  that 
this  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  streamlining 
methods  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  educa- 
tion, but  also  an  attempt  to  put  everybody 
on  the  alert  for  ideas  which  might  lead  to 
something  on  the  order  of  a  breakUirough. 

To  accomplish  anything  on  the  order  of 
a  breakthrough  people  must  be  willing  to 
entertain  and  try  ideas  that  they  might 
otherwise  be  inclined  to  dismiss  as  vision- 
ary and  unrealistic.  They  must  consider  in 
depth  every  possible  ramification  of  such 
ideas.  Still  they  must  not  hasten  to  pump 
extensive  resources  into  projects  of  remote 
or  dubious  merit — there  mxist  be  reasonalile 
promise  of  success.  Out  of  the  pressures  of 
need,  nevertheless,  grow  great  inventions, 
sometimes  Just  from  trying  the  obvious. 
Just  such  an  idea  is  that  of  Esperanto. 

UNILATERAL   ACTION 

Now  certainly  no  one  country  can  uni- 
laterally establish  a  universal  second  lan- 
guage, not  even  the  United  States,  not  even 
by  use  of  Esperanto.  Nor  can  we  afford  to 
gamble  our  resources,  nor  the  time  of  our 
youth,  on  the  mere  hope  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  follow  suit.  A  knowledge  of  the 
facts  about  ^^speranto,  however,  including  its 
many  ramifications,  shows  that  we  have  fer- 
tile soil  to  work  in.  First  Is  the  poeslbility  of 
bringing  together  an  international  confer- 
ence, which  we  would  be  "well  advised  to  try. 
Failing  in  that,  there  still  is  cause  for  uni- 
lateral action,  whether  Jjy  gove/nment,  or  by 
schools  or  individuals,  lor  it  would  directly 
reduce  the  load  on  education,  even  as  It  en- 
hanced the  results  and  as  It  helped  to  pre- 
pare the  groundwork  for  the  breakthrough. 
There  is  even  the  possibility  of  another 
breakthrough  on  top  of  the  first  one,  for  as 
was  indicated  above,  the  scope  of  language  is 
broad  indeed,  and  success  with  Esperanto 
would  point  the  way  for  other  develop- 
ments— but  that  is  another  subject. 

The  essential  facts,  in  this  context,  hinge 
upon  the  pomt  that  E^speranto  is  the  living 
example  of  the  successful  scientific  design  of 
a  language,  a  language  with  a  living  world- 
wide community  and   a  t>eautiful  interna- 
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tlonal  literature.  li  U  a  langtiage  with  la? 
8p>«claLll«t  dictionaries,  over  100  perlodlcale. 
and  on  the  order  of  10,000  books.  It  la  a  lan- 
guage which  sustains  regular  dally  and 
weekly  radio  broadcasts  In  various  places  in 
the  world.  It  Is  a  language  that  it  ueed  by 
hundreds  of  buslneea  concerns  In  dally  af- 
fairs. It  Is  the  one  language  by  use  of  which 
people,  numbering  iisually  around  3000,  from 
upwards  of  forty  cfcuntrles,  meet  In  confer- 
ence every  year  wlihout  the  need  of  Inter- 
preters. (There  ar^  also  numerovis  smaller 
conferences.)  Esperanto  has  the  potential  for 
enhancing  one's  eiijoyment  of  his  vacation 
trip  abroad.  If  he  isat  all  interested  In  meet- 
ing people  In  th^  places  that  he  visits, 
whether  the  native^,  or  other  tourists  frc»n 
far  and  wide.  (To  this  end  it  is  only  neces- 
sar>  to  contact  an  (speranto  organization  to 
learn  about  scheduled  events  and  tours.)  In- 
deed Esperanto  is  tlte  one  language  by  use  of 
which  people  from  all  over  the  world  may  dis- 
cuss matters  of  mutual  Interest  on  an  equal 
footing  and  with  aj  mlnlmvmi  of  misunder- 
standing. 

ELEMENT    or   REALISM 

The   factors   whl^h    make   Esperanto   ap- 
plicable oow  to  the  purposes  of  education 
are  Xhat  lUls  ideal  ks  the  introductory  "for- 
eign" language,  and   that  in  step  with  Its 
appropriation  4n  thkt  role  It  can  add  a  new 
element  of  realism  {to  such  clsisses  as  geog- 
raphy and  social  studies — by  correspondence 
with  children  of  slinllar  age  from  the  areas 
under  study.  Beyon^  these  areas  of  obvious 
applicability,  Esperanto  simplifies  the  study 
of  grammar.  Including  that  of  English,  and 
It  Is  an  excellent  axerclse  In  logic.  Results 
reflecting  these  factp  are  documented  In  re- 
ports from  San  Mateo.  California,  published 
In  articles  In  Read  Magazine  (March  16, 1967) 
and   the  California   Teachers  Journal   (May 
1968).    (This  CTA  frtlcle.  Incidentally  was 
presented    to    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States  by  Rep.  Rhotfes  of  Pa.,  and  read  In  its 
entirety  Into  the  Congressional  Record  ( Sept. 
17) .    the    second    ptesentatlon    of    such    an 
article  to  the  Congress  In  as  many  months.) 
The  governments  of  Poland  and  New  Zealand, 
moreover,  have  actqd  In  recent  months  to 
"encourage"  their  sc^iools  to  teach  Esperanto. 
Governments  hesljtate  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action  to  bridge  the  language  barrier, 
and  they  continue  k>  fumble  because  of  It. 
In  their  busy-ness  \^th  cold  wars,  hot  wars, 
ftnd  other  petty  fueds,  even  as  the  ticking 
away   continues   on   any   number   of   time- 
bombs  which  Esperanto  might  very  well  help 
to  de-fuse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  In  this  tige  of  anxiety,  are  found 
to  be  quite  warm  to(  the  Idea  of  a  universal 
second  language,  as  toroven  by  over  80%  en- 
dorsement     In     polfs     taken     In     various 
countries,  including  |  the  U.S. 

Never  mind,  then,^  the  cynical  cant  about 
".  .  .  panacea  .  .  ."  tpat  is  so  often  heard  in 
response  to  proposal^  that  are  broad  In  the 
scope  of  their  effectsjand  side  effects,  but  let 
the  Judgment  of  reaaon  prevail.  For  this,  in 
truth.  Is  one  kind  of  idea  that  Is  sought  in 
answer  to  existing  broblems.  in  education 
and  out.  Then  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who 
are  conscientious  tq  apply  this  marvelous 
language  wherever  t^ey  may  find  It  currently 
useful,  thus  at  the  4ame  time  to  hasten  its 
growth  toward  fulfliment  of  the  role  that 
would  end  this  serious  void  in  the  channels 
of  International  conimunicatlon. 


NORTH    KORE^    AGGRESSION 

HON.  JOHN  p.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  T^acnnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  JUpril  17,  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mi».  Speaker,  the  tragic 
and  unwarranted  attack  on  our  recon- 
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nalfisance  aircraft  demonstrates  dra- 
matically the  deteriorating  situation  in 
Korea. 

In  addition  to  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo 
and  the  loss  of  the  reconnaissance  air- 
craft, we  And  an  increase  in  the  effort 
to  infiltrate  guerrilla  forces  into  South 
Korea  by  North  Korea.  The  following 
item  which  appeared  in  the  February  14 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
William  D.  Hartley  points  out  a  lesser- 
known  effort  by  North  Korea  to  carry 
their  aggression  into  South  Korea. 

Because  it  shows  another  dimension 
of  North  Korean  aggression,  I  think 
other  Members  would  find  It  of  interest. 

The  article  follows: 
Kim's  Agents:  North  Korea  Dispatches 
Elite  Red  Guxrullas  To  Subvert  the 
South.— Seoul  Sats  Intiltrators  Pail  To 
Spark  Vibtcono-Sttle  Revolts — Mant 
Captured — Ploatino  in  on  Waterwinos 

(By  William  D.  Hartley) 
Seoul,  South  Korea. — During  the  final  two 
nights  of  last  October  and  the  first  two  of 
November,  four  30-man  guerrilla  teams  led  by 
North  Korean  Lt.  Chong  Dong-choon  slipped 
ashore  on  South  Korea's  rugged  and  bleak 
eastern  coast.  They  quickly  faded  Into  the 
mountains. 

The  North  Koreans  came  well-prepared.  Lt. 
Chong.  a  slight  but  muscular  25-year-old, 
had  undergone  months  of  rigorous  mountain 
and  field  training,  plus  hours  of  classroom 
work  in  tactics  and  political  ideology.  He 
wore  a  fake  South  Korean  army  sergeant's 
uniform  and  carried  a  veritable  arsenal — a 
Soviet-made  submachine  gun.  three  pistols, 
hand  grenades  and  an  antitank  grenade. 

Lt.  Chong,  now  prisoner,  recalls  that  one 
of  the  first  South  Koreans  he  encountered 
was  an  eight-year-old  boy  He  asked  the  boy 
which  men  in  his  village  were  landowners 
and  capitalists  who  oppressed  the  people.  "If 
they  had  any,  we  were  going  to  kill  them," 
he  says  ezpressionlessly. 

Lt.  Chong,  a  trained  infiltrator.  Is  an  In- 
strument of  a  new  kind  of  warfare  designed 
to  raise  havoc  on  the  troubled  Korean  penin- 
sula. 16  years  after  the  armistice  that  ended 
the  Korean  war.  His  personal  effectiveness  is 
ended,  to  be  sure,  now  that  he  is  a  captive 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK).  But  the 
government  here  says  North  Korea's  124th 
army  unit,  an  elite  outfit,  has  6,000  such  in- 
filtrators trained  for  action. 

campaign  or  stealth 
U.S.  Army  Gen.  Charles  H.  Bonesteel,  com- 
mander of  American  and  United  Nations 
forces  here,  calls  the  infiltration  struggle  "the 
porous  war."  The  combat  differs  from  that 
of  the  Korean  war.  but  the  objective  of 
Kim  ll-sung.  premier  of  North  Korea,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same — unification  of  the 
peninsula  on  his  terms.  He  seems  unwilling 
now  to  launch  another  all-out  attack  across 
the  demilitarized  zone.  But  American  and 
Korean  analysts  here  say  he  Is  stepping  up 
a  campaign  of  infiltration  by  hundreds  of 
agents. 

South  Korean  spokesmen  say  gim  is  frus- 
trated by  the  progress  of  his  southern  an- 
tagonists toward  building  a  sound  economy 
and  capturing  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  In- 
filtration is  said  to  be  his  new  stratagem  for 
shaking  the  stabUlty  of  the  south. 

South  Korea  is  trying  to  cope  with  the 
threat.  It  propagandizes  its  citizens  heavily. 
All  aroimd  Seoul,  grisly  posters  depict  atroci- 
ties allegedly  committed  last  fall  by  Commu- 
nist agents.  At  checkpoints  along  roads  lead- 
ing Into  Seoul  from  the  north,  police  and 
army  men  Inspect  papers  and  search  vehi- 
cles for  infiltrators.  Signs  calling  for  Infor- 
mation on  northern  agents  are  everywhere. 
A  few  days  ago.  a  citizens'  group  suggested 
that  even  children's  comic  books  should 
stress  the  Importance  of  turning  In  Commu- 
nist agents. 
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NEW  TACTICS 

A  Korean  government  official  says  the  num- 
ber of  known  Infiltrators  into  and  across  the 
DMZ,  plus  those  entering  along  South 
Korea's  1,560-mile  coastline,  rose  to  1,274  last 
year  from  841  in  1967. 

Until  last  year,  the  North  Koreans  had 
seemed  satisfied  with  land  Infiltration  routes 
across  the  DMZ,  usually  sending  small  groups 
of  men.  But  capture  of  the  U.S.  intelligence 
ship  Pueblo  and  the  abortive  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate President  Park,  both  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1968,  prompted  sweeping  improve- 
ments of  South  Korean  defenses  along  the 
DMZ,  according  to  American  observers.  In- 
filtration was  hampered. 

Though  one  U.S.  military  commander  on 
the  DMZ  says  he  expected  "more  probing" 
there,  the  Communists  recently  have  fo- 
cused on  coastal  entry  points.  Lt.  Cheng's  rel- 
atively large  groups  of  30  men  each  came  in 
fast  boats  disguised  as  fishing  boats,  landing 
at  Ul-Jin  on  South  Korea's  east  coast. 

Analysts  here  point  out  that  cold  and 
snow,  now  hampering  movement  through  the 
countryside,  will  be  diminishing  in  the 
months  to  come.  They  expect  the  North  Kor- 
eans then  to  resume  the  two-pronged  ap- 
proach, making  probes  across  the  DMZ  in  ad- 
dition to  strikes  at  the  coastline. 

ErroRT  roR  south  korea 
The  North  Korean  guerrilla  offensive  is 
forcing  Seoul  Into  expensive  precautions.  The 
government  has  created  a  civilian  home 
guard  force,  budgeted  this  year  at  $51  mil- 
lion. Tracking  down  guerrillas  is  difficult.  It 
took  tens  of  thousands  of  troops  more  than  a 
month  in  the  mountains  to  capture  or  kill 
117  of  the  120  North  Korean  agents  Involved 
in  the  Ul-jm  landings  (the  remaining  three 
are  presumed  dead) . 

The  U.S.,  committed  to  South  Korea's  de- 
fense, also  Is  increasing  its  spending.  U.S. 
helicopters  have  been  delivered  to  help 
South  Korean  soldiers  fiush  out  Communist 
infiltrators.  American  troops  here  number 
55.000. 

Kim,  say  observers,  is  reaping  good  returns 
from  a  relatively  small  Investment  of  men. 
Some  say  that  President  Park  might  be 
prompted  to  recall  for  home  defense  the 
55.000  South  Korean  troops  serving  in  Viet- 
nam. "If  I  were  In  Pyongyang  (the  North 
Korean  capital),"  says  one  American  here, 
"I  would  hope  the  ROK  government  would 
overreact  to  my  raids  and  clamp  down  with 
some  repressive  measures  to  meet  the  threat. 
This  would  cause  some  unrest." 

Some  see  this  happening  already.  There 
are  plans  to  create  a  "strategic  hamlet"  pro- 
gram in  parts  of  South  Korea.  The  Intent, 
says  a  senior  Korean  official.  Is  to  move  citi- 
zens from  some  remote  villages  Into  more 
secure  locations,  whether  they  want  to  go  or 
not. 

Officials  here  speculate  that  Kim  might 
shift  his  emphasis  from  raids  on  villages  and 
troops  In  the  DMZ  to  strikes  on  Industry. 
"There  has  been  a  question  In  the  minds  of 
many  people  here  why  Kim  hasn't  hit  Indus- 
try yet,"  says  one  economist.  "It  would  seem 
this  would  be  better  suited  to  his  desires 
than  these  terror  tactics." 

South  Korea's  economy  leans  heavily  on 
foreign  investment.  Foreign  capital  Invest- 
ment has  totaled  $450  million  in  the  last  six 
years.  There  are  fears  that  terrorist  raids 
might  stem  the  investment  flow.  "We  know 
that  the  units  who  do  the  landings  hold 
training  exercises  against  factories,"  says  an 
American  military  source. 

But  South  Korea  spokesmen  discount  the 
danger.  The  factories,  they  point  out.  are  In 
heavily  guarded  population  centers.  Still, 
even  attempted  sabotage  might  discourage 
potential  Investors.  One  American  close  to 
the  Seoul  business  community  says  the  at- 
tempt on  President  Park's  life  last  year 
caused  some  compMinles  to  reconsider  invest- 
ment plans. 
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In  Pyongyang's  version  of  the  story,  there 
are  no  northern  infiltrators;  the  unrest  origi- 
nates with  dissatisfied  southerners.  "Today 
the  broad  sections  of  the  South  Korean  peo- 
ple are  waging  a  victorious  struggle  in  all 
fields."  Kim  has  said.  "I  send  warm  revolu- 
tionary greetings  to  the  revolutionaries  and 
democratic  parsonages,  to  all  patriots  In 
South  Korea  who  are  putting  up  a  valorous 
fight  in  various  parts  of  South  Korea,  under- 
g^oiind,  in  mountains  or  even  In  the  prisons." 

The  flowery  rhetoric  from  North  Korea 
shows  Kim's  hope  of  fomenting  a  Vletcong- 
style  Insurrection  in  the  south.  South  Korean 
officials  say.  North  Koreans  captured  in  the 
Ul-Jln  landing  say  their  mission  was  to  or- 
ganize villages  into  "revolutionary  bauies," 
propagandizing  the  people  and  turning  them 
into  collaborators.  Other  captured  infiltra- 
tors have  said  they  Intended  to  set  up  guer- 
rilla bases  for  an  eventual  revolution  against 
Mr.  Park's  government. 

CONrlDENT     SEOUL 

There  is  little  evidence  that  such  an  up- 
rising will  materialize.  "The  atmosphere  Just 
Isn't  conducive  to  a  Vietcong  movement," 
says  one  diplomat.  "People  remember  the  war 
vividly.  You  can't  talk  with  anyone  here  who 
didn't  have  some  member  of  his  family  killed 
in  the  war." 

ROK  officials  say  that  90%  of  the  agents 
killed  or  captured  last  year  were  spotted  and 
reported  by  sharp-eyed  civilians.  Stories  of 
such  captures  abound.  A  railroad  clerk  iden- 
tified one  agent  when  the  man  asked  for 
cigarets  but  didn't  know  the  names  of  the 
South  Korean  brands.  Another  was  turned 
In  when  a  waitress  noticed  that  he  wielded 
his  chopsticks  In  an  unfamiliar  manner. 
However,  patriotism  is  bolstered  by  a  reward 
of  $3.600 — about  25  times  the  per  capita  in- 
come last  year — for  each  infiltrator  turned  In. 

The  North  Koreans  apparently  have  been 
Indoctrinated  to  expect  broad  cooperation 
among  the  South  Korean  citizens.  "Before 
I  came,"  Lt.  Chong  says,  "I  heard  every  day 
that  the  situation  of  life  In  the  Republic 
of  Korea  is  very  poor  and  that  every  farmer 
dies  of  hunger."  A  few  days  befoie  his  mis- 
sion began,  Lt.  Chong  heard  a  rousing  talk 
from  Kim  Jung-tae,  the  three-star  general 
said  to  be  the  chief  of  guerrilla  operations. 
"He  said,  'When  you  land,  every  Korean  vil- 
lager will  help  your  guerrilla  activities  and 
you  can  easily  make  them  collaborators,' " 
Lt.  Chong  recalls. 

But  the  villagers  resisted,  and  the  guer- 
rillas reacted  violently,  to  the  detriment  of 
their  missionary  effort.  Twenty-five  civilians 
were  killed,  Including  a  four-year-old  boy 
whose  jaw  was  ripped  off.  "That  Is  a  hell  of 
a  way  to  make  friends,"  says  one  American 
officer. 

But  the  North  Korean  effort  may  have  pro- 
duced some  successes.  Last  summer  the 
South  Korean  central  Intelligence  agency 
broke  up  an  espionage  ring  called  the  Unifi- 
cation Revolution  Party.  Members  included 
southerners  and  some  aPommunist  agents. 
Observers  suspect  that  cAher  groups  may  still 
be  operating.  -  >  ^ 

THX  SELECT  UNIT 

North  Korea's  Infiltration  outfit,  the  124th 
unit,  has  grown  to  Its  present  size  of  6,000 
from  2,400  men  a  year  ago.  South  Korean 
officials  say.  All  Its  men  are  officers.  In  good 
physical  shape,  and  all  are  Communist  party 
members.  Lt.  Chong,  the  son  of  a  wood- 
worker from  a  Manchurlan  border  village  on 
the  Yalu  river.  Joined  the  124th  In  September 
1967  after  spending  six  years  in  the  regular 
army. 

In  training,  all  members  rise  at  6  ajn.,  ac- 
cording to  Lt.  Chong.  "Before  taking  break- 
fast, we  had  to  do  cross-country  running  and 
mountain  climbing  carrying  30  kilograms  (66 
pounds)  of  sandbags  in  a  knapsack."  he  says. 
"Then  we  studied  the  ideology  of  Kim  H- 
sung  for  one  hour."  This  was  followed  by 
classes   on   operational    tactics,   topography, 
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Intelligence  studies  of  South  Korea  and  radio 
communications. 

After  dinner,  there  was  more  mountain 
climbing  and  training  In  night  Infiltration 
tactics.  "Then  we  would  run  10  kilometers 
(6.2  miles)  with  the  sandbags,"  Lt.  Chong 
says.  Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest.  "We  used  to 
sleep  all  day."  Men  of  the  124th  get  rations 
double  those  of  the  regiilar  army,  plus  good 
quarters. 

So  Intense  Is  the  training,  say  U.S.  ob- 
servers, that  the  guerrillas  tend  to  become 
fanatical.  Bach  carries  a  hand  grenade  that 
explodes  the  second  the  handle  is  released 
(standard  grenades  have  a  delay  of  several 
seconds).  This  device  often  is  used  for  sui- 
cide to  prevent  capture. 

Infiltrators  use  some  unusual  tactics  to 
get  across  the  VtiZ.  Some  have  strapped  on 
waterwlngs  and  fioated  with  the  incoming 
tide  up  the  Imjln  river  that  crosses  the  DMZ 
from  the  north.  Northern  agents  used  to 
burrow  underneath  the  fence  that  marks  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  DMZ,  until  the 
Americans  planted  18-lnch  stakes  to  halt  the 
tunneling. 

"They  are  trained  as  much  as  nine  months 
for  a  mission,"  says  a  young  American  major 
stationed  along  the  DMZ.  "They  spend  weeks 
reconnolterlng  routes  and  weeks  at  the  fence, 
looking  for  gaps.  Probably  they  have  escorts 
who  have  been  In  and  out  of  the  zone  for 
years.  And  they're  not  foolhardy.  When 
they're  discovered,  they  abort  the  mission 
and  go  back  across." 
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Mr.  President,  the  young  men  of  America 
are  not  afraid  to  fight  and  die  If  they  know 
they  will  win.  Not  one  American  should  die 
unless  it  is  in  a  quest  for  Victory  I  I  urge  you 
to  fully  commit  this  Nation  to  total  and 
Immediate  Victory  In  Viet  Nam.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  only  have  to  whip  one  bully  and 
the  rest  will  fall  Into  line. 

I  pray  you  will  have  the  strength  to  act  in 
a  resolute  manner. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)  Martin  P.  Broderick,  Jr. 


A  CITIZEN  SPEAKS  OUT 


AMERICAN  POLICIES  TOWARD  EAST 
CENTRAL  EUROPE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARltK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Apnl  17,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin P.  Broderick,  Jr.,  of  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  a  small  businessman,  father,  and 
taxpayer  from  my  congressionEil  district, 
has  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  compliment  Mr.  Broderick  for  ex- 
ercising his  privilege  of  citizenship  to 
express  his  opinion  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  can  only  hope  that  more  and 
more  of  those  people  of  the  silent  ma- 
jority will  follow  his  lead  in  telling  their 
President  what  they  expect  from  the 
leader  of  thetr  coimtry. 

The  letter  follows: 

April  14,  1969. 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  President  Nixon  :  This  nation  yearns 
for  you  to  display  strong  leadership  qualities. 
It  Is  time  for  us  to  stop  talking  about  giving 
anyone  rights  or  special  privileges  and  to 
talk  about  each  individual  earning  his  right 
to  be  a  citizen  of  this  fine  nation. 

If  we  continue  to  let  our  Universities  be 
taken  over  by  mobs  seeking  to  destroy  these 
Institutions,  without  punishing  the  leaders 
because  they  claim  to  do  It  In  the  name  of 
free  speech,  we  are  not  only  going  to  lose 
these  places  of  learning  but  also  the  Republic 
Itself.  This  is  an  attack  on  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  government. 

Mr.  President,  the  young  men  of  America 
are  puzzled  by  our  policies.  We  are  in  a  War 
that  three  Presaents  and  their  Congress  have 
been  afraid  to  declare.  People  commit  treason 
In  the  name  of  free  speech  and  the  /fctorneys 
General  of  three  Presidents  are  afraid  to  act. 
American  men  are  dying  today  In  what  Is 
called  a  limited  war  that  we  are  not  allowing 
the  military  to  win. 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NEW    JER8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  my  colleagues  in  discussing 
American  policy  toward  East  Central  Eu- 
rope spurred  on  by  the  recent  memoran- 
dum of  the  American  Hungarian  Federa- 
tion pointing  toward  the  twin  alms:  the 
promotion  of  Atlantic  partnership  lead- 
ing to  an  Independent,  but  politically 
well -coordinated  and  friendly  Western 
Europe  and  the  creation  of  a  Central  Eu- 
ropean buffer  zone  Including  Austria, 
Yugoslavia,  Himgary,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, possibly  also  Rumania  and  Poland. 
In  this  regard  I  came  across  the  arti- 
cle of  the  editorial  board  chairman  of  the 
Studies  on  a  New  Central  Europe  pub- 
lished in  New  York  by  political  and  eco- 
nomic experts  from  the  Central  European 
countries.  This  article  goes  even  further 
in  analyzing  the  possibility  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  buffer  zone  with  interna- 
tional guarantees  of  Its  neutrality  as  a 
result  of  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  our  NATO  allies. 

I  insert  the  article  at  this  point  into 
the  Congressional  Record: 
Toward  a  Constructive  Ideoloct  and  Policy 
IN  A  New  Central  Europe 
(By  Eugene  Padanyl-Gulyas) 
An  historic  course  began  half  a  century 
ago.  In  retrospect.  It  can  be  generally  char- 
acterized as  a  disintegration  of  post-feuda^ 
emplree.  First   Czarism   was   overthrown   in 
Russia,  then  the  Hohenzollern  German  em- 
pire collapsed  and  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
feU  apart.  The  latter  was  engineered  by  the 
Western  powers  In  accordance  with  the  war- 
time   objective    expressed    In    the    political 
writings  of  the  Czech  Edward  Benes.'  Twen- 
ty years  later,  with  Germany's  rise  to  greater 
power  he  had  to  emigrate   a  second   time 
Thirty  years  later.  In  1948  under  heavy  po- 
litical pressure  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Benes 
became  helpless,  embittered  and  died  a  dis- 
appointed man.  Czechoslovakia's  case  is  not 
extraordinary,    but    typical    of    the    fate    of 
smaU  states  in  Central  Europe.  The  results 
of  political  disintegration  were  fatal. 

Octoi»er  1968  was  the  date  set  to  celebrate 
"fifty  years  of  independence"  for  Czecho- 
slovakia. Greater  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia. 
Flags,  posters,  books,  pamphlets,  commemo- 
raUve  speeches  and  festivals  had  been 
readied  for  the  occasion.  Then  the  Inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  by  Soviet  and  four 
other  Warsaw  Pact  Countries  demonstrated 
to  the  whole  world  that  Independence  does 
not  and  did  not  exist  In  the  Central  Euro- 


>  Edward     Benes:      "Wtrulsez     I'Autrlche 
Hongrte".  Parts,  1917. 
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p«an  u<M.  B««w»#n  1930  and  less  Edward 
B«nM  formed  tb«  Uttla  Entente  as  a  satellite 
aystam  dlreetod  >g*»nt  Hungary,  Auatrla. 
and  Oermany,  bMed  on  French  military 
power,  loan*  and  diplomacy.  With  Hitler's 
rtae,  however,  OBetthoslovakla  broke  Into  two 
parts,  both  beeonlng  satellltea  of  Germany 
together  with  the  other  Central  European 
small  state*.  Befon  his  return  from  hla  sec- 
ond exile  Bene*  concluded  a  pact  with  Stalin 
and  Molotov  in  Moscow  and  ousted  more 
than  three  mlllloo  Oermana  from  Czecho- 
slovakia. Thia  pace  led  to  such  reliance  on 
the  Soviet  Union  ttiat  hla  whole  country  be- 
came its  satellite  and  Jan  Maaarvk,  son  of 
OBeeboslorakla's  drat  president,  committed 
sulotde  or,  aa  It  Is  said,  waa  murdered.  Hun- 
dreds of  Ceech  and  Slovak  leaden  emigrated 
for  a  second,  and  aome  for  a  tlilrd  Ume. 

No  matter  how  great  the  efforts  of  small 
states  In  Central  Europe  were  to  achieve 
parliamentary  democracy,  economical  de- 
velopment, culturtri  Improvement,  the  faulty 
International  political  system  engulfed  the 
leading  poUtidane  together  with  thousands, 
even  millions  of  families.  Tbe  suicidee.  exe- 
cutions, imprisonment,  repeated  emigration 
of  national  leaders  d\irlng  these  fifty  years 
are_proo<  Jhat  the  "Independence"  of  these 
small  states  was  azid  is  an  illusion — with  one 
exception.  The  only  independent  coxintry  in 
Central  Europe  at  |>reseat  is  the  neutral  and 
federal  Austria  whisse  neutrality  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  gre»t  powers  together  with 
sixty  other  states. 

After  1918  a  few  transitional  years  of  dem- 
ocratic parliamentarian  experimentation  fol- 
lowed the  disintegration  of  the  empire.  Then 
came  military  dictatorships  and  police  states 
flzst  tiom  the  extreme  right  and  then  from 
the   extreme   left,  Hitler   and  Stalin.   Some 
anomalies  occurred  at  a  ntmiber  of  elections 
in   the   twenties   afid    thirties;    but   In   the 
forties   and   after  no   elections  at  all   were 
held  worth  this  nailie.  There  was  no  freedom 
from  the  military  powers  and  their  "spheres 
of  influence"  centared  first  in  Berlin,  then 
In  Moscow.  The  dsvelopment  of  new  tech- 
nics,  means   of   transp>ortation   and   indus- 
trialization continued   throughout  the   last 
decades  although  tHey  greatly  lagged  behind 
the  West.  But  the  advantages  of  Industrial 
development   were  Counterbalanced  by  loss 
of    religious    freedom,    Marxist    dominated 
churches,  the  muring  of  writers  and  other 
Intellectuals,     Mar^t- Leninist     dictatorial 
monopolization   of  the   press  and  all  other 
means  of  communication,  and  by  a  generally 
low  level  of  subsistence.   "Building  Marxist 
Socialism"  did  not  mean  building  homes  for 
the  people.  The  elementary  need  for  shelter, 
housing  Is  still  on«  of  the  sorest  spots  in 
the  economy  of  all  satellite  states  and  also 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Germany  of  the  Kaiser  and  Hitler  was 
replaced  by  a  dlvlde4  Germany  and  a  divided 
Berlin  with  Its  W»ll,  and  the  long  Iron 
Curtain  behind  ♦hlch  the  population 
seethes.  Discontent  »lth  the  "dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat"  bro^e  out  in  the  uprisings 
of  1953.  1956  and  no$v  in  Czechoslovakia.  "In 
our  Czechoslovakia  »f  yesterday,"  writes  the 
Prague  Literamy  Haty  ot  March  28.  1968, 
"people  were  driven  to  trials  like  cattle  to 
the  slaughter  house,  their  heads  covered 
with  sacks.  Hands  apd  legs  tied,  they  were 
beaten  up  till  they  l^st  consciousness.  Teeth 
knocked  out,  skin  brtended  with  red-hot  Iron 
happened  to  many.  Who  will  guarantee  that 
such  things  shall  nek  reoccur?"  The  Slovak 
Alexander  Dubcek.  newly  elected  First  Sec- 
retary of  the  Czechoslovak  Communist 
Party,  demanded  equal  rights  for  the  Slovaks 
with  the  Czechs  The  federalization  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  decided  upon.  But  then 
Hungarians.  Ukranlatia.  Germans  in  Czech- 
oslovakia also  demanded  equal  rights. 

Between  the  two  World  Wars,  the  League 
of  Nations  became  »ubmerged  in  troubled 
intemaUonal  waters  and  the  first  promising 
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Idea  of  International  Jurlsdiotion  went  down 
vrith  it.  Hundreds  of  national  leaders  were 
persecuted  and  killed  by  the  so-called  "lib- 
erators of  the  people."  Ironically  this  was 
only  the  start  of  persecuting  and  killing  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  same  people  who  were 
supposed  to  be  liberated.  Famine,  starvation, 
executions,     concentration     oamps,     purgea, 
genocide,  class  war.   "liberation   wars," — all 
kinds  of  wars  followed.  Freedom  of  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  gathering,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion,  or   In   one   word:    freedom   was   de- 
stroyed or  so  manipulated,  that  the  result 
was  equivalent  to  its  destrucUon.  The  rela- 
tive  peace   of   the   world   guaranteed   by   a 
shaky  balance  of  power  waa  replaced  by  a 
"balance  of  terror"  with  its  nuclear  deter- 
rent. It  is  clear  now,  that  other  diplomatic 
ways  must  be  found.  A  Conference  on  Euro- 
pean Security  would  achieve  better  results 
than  theoretical  decisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  organization,  with  the  "veto  par- 
agraph" in  its  charter  and  with  its  member- 
ship of  questionable  good-standing,  without 
an  international  police  force  and  due  to  big- 
power  rivalries,  has  repeatedly  proved  lUelf 
incapable  of  solving  major  problems — with 
a    special    impotence    in    Central    European 
affairs.  Cold  war  methods  with  their  inefll- 
clent  practices  wUl  bring  no  solutions  either. 
But,  while  looking  for  new  ways,  we  have 
to  admit  that  a  century  ago  the  theory  of 
Marxism  could  be.  and  actually  was  attrac- 
tive to  a  good  many  dissatisfied  people.  What 
might  have  been  attractive  to  the  leaders  of 
suppressed  peoples  of  Russia  60  years  ago,  or 
of  China  30  years  ago,  did  not,  however,  mean 
progress  for  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  20 
years  ago.  although  Marxist-Leninism  took 
over.  Oiir  question  is:    how  was  It  possible 
that  political  parties  proclaiming  class  strug- 
gle could  attract  milliona  In  countries  where 
the  standard  of  living  was  high?  How  could 
union    leaders    with    princely    incomes    and 
trade  union  members  with  adequate  social 
security  and  pension  systems  organize  Marx- 
ist parties  all  over  the  civilized  world,  to  take 
part  in  coalition  governments  only  to  over- 
throw them?  How  Is  It  stlU  possible  that  pro- 
fessors and  their  textbooks  favor  Marxism  as 
a  progressive  movement  in  countries  where 
a  high  level  of  Industrialization  was  accom- 
plished without  the  people  being  deprived  of 
decent  housing:  where  reforms  in  agriculture 
were  achieved  without  reducing  Its  produc- 
tivity, and  illiteracy  was  cured  by  an  educa- 
tional system  that  did  not  require  the  killing 
of  ten  millions  In  revolutions — "cultural"  or 
other.  How  could  the  Marxist  political  parties 
in  the  past  be  so  successful  In  spite  of  terror, 
"dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,"  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Berlin  Wall,  censorship,  "socialist  real- 
Ism"  In  art  and  literature  against  the  will  of 
the  majority  or  the  real  desire  expressed  by 
their  conscientious  writers?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  seems  to  be  essentially  that 
It  was  possible  because  of  their  International 
organization.  Calling  their  movement  inter- 
national meant  real  progress  In  a  time  when 
other  political  parties  restricted  themselves 
to  one  nation,  not  to  mention  those  parties 
which  were  even  more  restricted  to  the  goals 
and  problems  of  chauvinistic  groups  within 
a  nation.  By  organizing  their  movement  in- 
ternationally, both  the  Commxmists  and  So- 
cial Democrats  showed  foresight  In  the  past 
decades  durlng«ftnd  after  the  dlssoluUon  of 
empires  In  aU  cAtlnents.  Their  theoreticians 
saw  the  inevltabll  trend  toward  International 
global  cooperation  many  years  before  Pierre 
Tellhard  de  Chardln.  whose  philosophy  em- 
phasized "social  infolding."  "universal  soli- 
darity" and  "coordinated  planetary  systems" 
toward  which  the  formidable  creative  power 
of  evolution  forces  mankind  to  fare. 

It  Is,  however,  also  a  fact  that  Marxist  po- 
litical parties  tried  to  restrict  their  inter- 
national movement  to  "the  worker's  class" 
or  "the  proletariat."  to  "the  present  clumsy 
and  Incomplete  application  of  a  totallza- 
Uon"— to  use  Teilhard's  words.  Today  Marx- 


ists fulminate  against  the  kind  of  capitalism 
which  doea  not  exist  anymore.  Their  "Inter- 
national" methods  became  antiquated. 

It  is  shortsighted  to  use  all  the  discoveries 
made  available  by  technical  progress  for  po- 
litical aggrandizement  or  economic  exploita- 
tion of  others,  by  a  superpower  striving  for 
world  domination.  An  ImmeMurable  amount 
of  material  wealth  and  uncounted  millions 
of  innocent  lives  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  this  false  god.  To  ask  for  more  destrucUon 
to  call  for  a  global  "class  struggle"  Instead  of 
a  global  struggle  against  Ignorance  and  pov- 
erty  seems  utterly  outdated.  An  International 
movement  works  better  when  its  program  Is 
replaced  by  updated  goals  and  Is  adjusted  to 
changed  demands.  A  truly  InternationaUy 
organized  political  movement  to  achieve  the 
common  goals  of  mankind  In  an  evolutionary 
progress  Is  right.  To  try  to  achieve  today's 
goals  with  narrow-minded  nationalism  and 
chauvinism  or  with  class  prejudices  of  yes- 
terday is  doomed  to  failure. 

A   NrW  ERA    OF   POLmCAL   IhfTZOaATION   AND 
CONSTRtrcnVISM 

Construction  rather  than  destruction.  In- 
tegration rather  than  division,  evolution 
rather  than  revolution  Is  the  idea  of  our  day 
These  Ideas  are  In  the  air.  The  desire  for 
change  is  very  real.  But  to  find  the  right 
words  expressing  the  new  trend  Is  not  easy 

It  was  foxir  years  before  Alexander  Dubcek 
first  Secretary  of  the  Czechoslovak  Commu- 
nist Party,  started  his  democratic  reforms 
when  the  Alliance  of  Czechoslovak  Demo- 
cratic Associations  caUed  for  positive  con- 
structive movements.  The  program  was  slg- 
mficant.  Its  title  U  less  fortunate.'  Searching 
for  "nobler  and  deeper  causes,"  for  "new 
types  of  International  action."  Henry  Owen 
refers  to  a  Warsaw  philosopher's  concept* 
which  would  eventually  replace  past  national 
slogans:  that  of  "Community"— and  which 
Is.  Indeed,  comprehensive  and  attractive 

Before  looking  for  more  words  or  slogans 
however,  and  assuming  that  the  nations  of  a 
reintegrated.  "Helvetislzed"  new  Central 
Europe  will  sooner  or  later  be  in  the  position 
of  defining  their  own  policies,  let  us  review 
the  goals  of  such  a  movement.  After  the  Hun- 
garian uprising  In  1966  and  the  recent  "de- 
mocratization" movement  in  Czechoslovakia 
one  thing  seems  clear:  the  people  living  in 
this  area  are  looking  for  a  realUtic  Third  Way 
in  foreign  policy,  economy  and  In  Ideology 
WMt  *°*  ^'o™  t*ielr  neighbors  to  the  East  or 

NXUTEAUZATION    Am    HM.VmzATION 

The  foreign  policy  should  be  based  on  the 
demand,  that  the  zone  between  Russia  and 
Germany  be  militarily  neutral,  like  Austria 
or  Switzerland  and  the  neutrality  of  this 
zone  should  be  internationally  guaranteed 
This  was  the  idea  expressed  by  the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  in  1956  and  by  the  prime 
minister  of  their  short-lived  free  govern- 
ment. Imre  Nagy,  who  died  a  martyr  for  It 

One  cannot,  indeed,  expect  that  more 
martyrs  pronoimce  this  demand-  conse- 
quently we  must  not  wait  till  the  'heads  of 
the  existing  sateUlte  governmento  declare 
their  Independence  from  the  Warsaw  Pact 
Such  a  declaraUon  was  made  on  behalf  of 
all  the  so  called  "sateUltes"  by  the  only  free 
goverimient  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  was 
sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  Hungarian  martyrs 
The  people  In  the  whole  region  remember 
this.  On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Imre  Nagy's 
execution  the  "Llterarny  Llsty"— the  peri- 
odical of  the  Federation  of  the  Writers  In 
Czechoslovakla^reminded  its  readers  of  the 
merits  of  this  great  leader,  whose  Ideas  on 
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'  "Positive  Antlcommunlsm"  (Studies  for  a 
New  Central  Europe,  Vol.  1,  No.  3). 

'  "Foreign  PoUcy  Premises  for  the  Next  Ad-- 
minlstratlon"  by  Henry  Owen,  chairman.  Pol- 
icy Planning  Council,   Department  of  State 
USA   ("Foreign  Affairs".  July  1968). 


neutrality  were  premature  in  his  time,  but 
acceptable  today.< 

The  wisdom  of  establishing  a  neutral  zone 
Is  obvious.  This  is  the  only  way  for  both  the 
American  and  Russian  armies  finally  to  dis- 
engage and  to  pull  back  to  their  respective 
homelands.  After  this  movement — long 
awaited  by  taxpayers  of  both  countries — no 
Warsaw  or  NATO  military  pacts  can  be  Jus- 
tified, nor  will  they  be  necessary.  Eighty  to 
a  hundred  million  people  in  the  "Helveti- 
slzed" area  will  take  care  of  their  own  affairs 
and  will  be  ready  to  safeguard  the  peace  of 
the  region,  which  means  a  very  significant 
guarantee  of  the  peace  of  whole  Europe.  This 
will  be  also  the  time  for  the  major  nuclear 
powers  to  adjust  the  objectives  of  their  for- 
eign policies  to  a  realistic  assessment  of  their 
own  capabilities. 

The  economy  of  the  "Helvetislzed"  region 
would  probably  be  neither  Communist,  nor 
Capitalist.  As  Judged  today,  the  region  might 
have  a  mixed  economy.  De-etatlzatlon  of 
state  enterprises  and  cooperatives  are  al- 
ready on  the  way,  but  state  and  federal  eco- 
nomic planning  would  continue.  This  prac- 
tice Is  accepted  also  In  the  West.'  MitLlng, 
heavy  Industry,  railway,  postal  service  and 
other  means  of  communication  would  be  state 
or  federally  owned  enterprises  with  self- 
management.  Many  economic  organizations 
for  cooperation  of  states  already  exist.  Be- 
sides the  COMECON  and  Its  committees, 
there  are  specialized  agencies  for  cooperation 
In  transportation,  electrification,  finances, 
etc.  These  would  be  fully  developed,  but  with- 
out the  membership  of  any  outside  major 
powers,  whose  presence  only  would  distort 
the  balance  and  harmony  of  the  Central 
Eviropeem  community.  Terms  of  trade  and 
contracts  would  be  concluded  on  an  equal 
basis  toward  the  East  and  West.  The  principle 
of  "participation  on  all  levels" — demanded 
by  the  Yugoslav,  Czech,  Slovak  and  Hun- 
garian workers  and  students — would  prevent 
unhealthy  dictatorship  of  any  of  the  In- 
flated capital  cities  and  would  pave  the  road 
toward  equality  of  the  member  nations,  to 
real  democracy  without  overcentrallzatlon. 

Thanks  to  Its  guaranteed  neutrality,  the 
economy  of  a  New  Central  Europe  might  be 
an  example  of  prosperity  without  giving  large 
sums  for  massive  military  budgets  that  would 
achieve  nothing  constructive;  an  example  of 
continuous  full  employment  without  depriv- 
ing workers  of  a  decent  standard  of  living, 
good  housing,  cars  and  traveling.  Considering 
the  world-wide  need  for  construction  of 
homes,  roculs.  power  plants,  dams  and  fac- 
tories: for  an  updated  International  system 
of  transportation  and  communication;  for  re- 
building the  delapldated  cities  and  for  biilld- 
Ing  new  cities  according  to  the  global  trend 
of  healthy  urbanization — It  api>ears,  that 
making  peace  profitable  is  within  the  reach 
of  mankind.  The  existing  giants  In  their 
struggle  for  world  domination  have  failed  to 
give  an  example  of  the  prosperity  described 
above.  The  third  way  of  neutral  coxintrtes 
may  lead  us  to  It. 

THmO  WAT  m  IDEOLOOT 

The  ideology  of  a  New  Central  E^irope  may 
also  pioneer  an  Interesting  third  way.  Like 
standing  on  an  Ice  block  with  the  right  foot 
and  on  a  red-hot  plate  with  the  left,  one 
would  not  feel  an  average  temperature;  a 
neutralized.  "Helvetislzed"  zone  between 
Germany  and  Russia  very  probably  would 
have  its  own  way  of  thinking,  its  own  phl- 


•  Oswald  Machatka  in  the  May.  1968  issue 
of  the  "Literamy  Llsty",  Prague. 

•Otto  Schlecht,  chief  of  the  policy  divi- 
sion of  the  West  German  Economics  Minis- 
try: "The  ad  hoc  economy,  the  economy  of 
the  light  hand.  Is  dead.  We  have  a  new  eco- 
nomic system  now — a  tailored  economy.  We 
have  learned  a  lot."  For  further  clarification 
we  refer  to  previous  issues  of  the  "Studies", 
especially  to  Vol.  I,  No.  1  and  n.  No.  1. 
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loeophy.  Historic  and  recent  experiences  of 
these  iieople  are  quite  unique.  An  Ideology, 
different  of  that  of  their  neighbors,  would 
be  a  natural  consequence.  Considering  the 
ideological  bankruptcy  and  confusion  around 
the  world,  it  is  time  to  have  some  fresh  ideas. 

Since  the  World  Wars,  nations  and  their 
best  men:  writers,  thinkers,  statesmen  are 
labouring  on  the  problem  of  how  to  find  the 
path  of  peaceful,  normal,  healthy  life  of  man- 
kind, leading  away  from  extremities.  It  seems 
now,  that  neither  the  promises  of  the  "rugged 
Individualism,"  nor  those  of  a  Marxist  col- 
lectivism resulting  in  an  omnipotent  state 
are  any  longer  attractive. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  honest 
statements  in  this  respect,  while  admitting 
the  seeming  success  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, attributes  it  to  the  fact,  that  a  number 
of  basic  Christian  principles  were  used  rfor 
Communist  propaganda  all  through  its  fifty 
years  of  history.  These  principles:  the  soli- 
darity and  brotherhood  of  all  men,  the 
brotherly  love  of  the  poor,  the  freedom  and 
peace  on  earth,  however,  were  emphasized 
though  sometimes  betrayed  by  Christendom 
throughout  the  centuries;  and  the  crisis  of 
Communism  today  originated  from  its  own 
rebellious  Intellectuals,  who  discovered  that 
these  great  principles  were  betrayed  by  Com- 
munism too.  Thus  the  search  for  a  new  way 
starts  again." 

Millions  In  Central  Europe  have  learned 
on  their  own  expense,  that  In  concordla 
parvae  res  crescunt.  in  dlscordla  maxlmaeque 
dllabimtur — llttie  things  may  grow  united, 
great  ones  diminish  In  discord.  The  feeling 
of  their  solidarity,  of  their  natural  com- 
munity of  destiny,  was  recentiy  expressed 
more  than  once.  This  Is  the  force  behind 
their  struggle  for  Independence  from  out- 
side pKTwers  and  for  Intensified  cooperation 
among  themselves.  The  chimera  of  world 
domination  makes  them  anxious  to  separate 
their  way  from  those  who  are  still  pursuing 
this  costly  dream.  Solidarity,  masters  In  their 
own  home,  not  domination  by  others,  is  their 
dream. 

To  start  with  such  a  Joint  venture  In  this 
region  means  that,  while  preserving  the  na- 
tional characters  of  the  respective  peoples — 
their  language,  their  culture,  their  pride  of 
accomplishment  throughout  history — their 
energy  will  be  united  to  build  a  new  home  for 
themselves  according  to  a  plan  which  would 
accommodate  them  at  the  best  contem- 
porary standards.  This  new  home  has  to  l>e 
large  enough,  so  that  its  household  could 
be  well  organized.  Agriciiltural  and  indus- 
trial production  modernized;  the  best  use 
of  the  labor  force  and  the  forces  of  nature; 
tariff-free  distribution  of  goods  and  smooth 
flow  of  traffic  on  the  super  high-  and  rail- 
ways, on  Improved  waterways  and  In  the  air; 
free  exchange  of  Ideas  through  all  channels 
of  modem  communication;  good  schools, 
good  institutions  for  arte  and  sciences,  open 
for  everyone — this  is  what  a  "Helvetislzed," 
Integrated  New  Central  Europe  means.  If 
an  industrialist  in  Prague  Invents  a  new 
product,  he  could  sell  it  to  seventy  to  a 
hundred  million  customers.  A  new  song  re- 
corded by  Slovaks.  Ruthens  or  Rumanians 
could  soon  be  popular  also  in  Vienna  or 
Belgrade.  A  poem,  a  book,  or  a  new8pa{>er 
printed  in  Budapest,  in  Zagreb  or  in 
Kolozsv&r  could  reach  readers  or  subscribers 
anywhere  in  a  territory  of  about  one  ralllion 
square  kilometers.  Free  trade,  free  competi- 
tion, mutual  respect  and  6upp>ort  of  every 
effort  in  pursiilng  the  common  goal  are  pre- 
requisites for  the  progress  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  region. 

Such  endeavor  is  unthinkable  without  ef- 
fective i>olitical  changes  and   international 
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guarantees.  To  construct  the  new  homes  ac- 
cording to  old  fashioned  blue  prints;  by 
means  of  narrow-minded  policy  of  mini- 
states  based  on  Jealousy  and  chauvinism,  or 
on  internationally  organized  movements 
aimed  at  destruction,  dictatorship  or  world 
domination  is  impossible.  Neither  can  it  be 
designed  by  the  limited  vision  and  controlled 
imagination  of  some  dusty  old  principles  of 
"socialist  realism."  Therefore  a  Constructive 
Central  European  Internationale  Is  needed, 
with  national  parties  In  the  Individual  coun- 
tries, to  carry  a  Joint  program  among  the 
different  people.  To  avoid  many  difficulties 
arising  from  too  many  small  parties  cam- 
paigning and  possibly  forming  Inefficient  co- 
alition governments.  It  was  suggested  that 
in  a  "Helvetislzed"  New  Central  Europe  a 
two-party  system  is  desirable.  It  would  per- 
haps be  premature  to  go  Into  such  details 
as  to  restrict  the  number  of  parties  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  so  many  different  nationali- 
ties. But  it  seems  that  one  of  the  two  or 
more  national  political  parties  In  every  mem- 
ber state  should  be  organized  between  the 
states,  campaigning  on  similar  platforms  and 
directed  by  principles  and  guidelines  estab- 
lished at  periodical  congresses  of  a  Construc- 
tive Central  European  Internationale.  This 
term  is  used  partiy  for  want  of  a  better;  but 
partly  because  we  believe  that  construction 
is  a  concept  best  characterizing  the  epoch  to 
come.  At  the  risk  of  repetition,  we  mtist 
point  to  the  fact,  that  after  a  long  period  of 
destruction,  disintegration,  separation  by  na- 
tional or  tariff  boundaries,  by  Iron  Curtains 
and  by  walls  in  Berlin  or  elsewhere — the 
time  has  come  for  integration  and  construc- 
tion. Construction,  in  the  basic  sense  of  this 
word,  of  homes  for  crowded  or  homeless 
families.  Construction  of  an  integrated  New 
Central  Europe  for  the  people  of  this  trou- 
bled region.  Construction  of  a  better  world 
on  our  planet  for  all  men  of  good  will. 

After  all.  a  good  example  to  prove  the  pos- 
sibility of  close  cooperation  and  effective  gov- 
ernment of  peoples  of  different  languages, 
nationalities  and  religious  affiliations  Is  long 
overdue.  Similar  problems  are  waiting  for 
solution  In  all  Europe,  in  Asia.  In  Africa,  in 
many  places  across  the  world.  Our  globe,  as 
a  whole,  presents  the  same  problem  today. 
We  have  to  start  somewhere.  Why  not  In  a 
region  where  such  a  new  beginning  would 
be  only  one  more  in  a  long  series  .  .  .  maybe 
better  than  any  of  the  previous  ones.  An  in- 
spiring example  for  all. 


THE  P-111  AIRCRAFT 


•P.  Werenfrted  van  Atraaten  in  the  "Ost- 
priesterhllfe"  (10-11,  1968).  See  also  the 
FVDurth  Dialog  of  Marxists  and  Christians 
(Marianskl  -  Lazne  -  Marlenbad,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 1968) . 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TZZAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  unfortunate  confusion  re- 
garding the  F-111  aircraft.  Recently  our 
coUeagTie  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright), 
wrote  letters  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  the  objective  being  to  present  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  the  F-111.  He 
enclosed  articles  from  two  magazines, 
both  of  which  appeared  to  be  authori- 
tative and  threw  much  light  on  the 
subject. 

This  Impresses  me  as  an  excellent  way 
to  meet  unfoimded  criticism  and  set  the 
record  straight.  It  is  said  there  is  noth- 
ing quite  as  obstinate  as  a  fact,  and  Mr. 
Wright's  communication  Is  loaded  with 
factual  information.  He  has  taken  the 
major  criticisms  of  the  F-111  and  an- 
swered them  in  a  flat,  unequivocal  man- 
ner. He  points  out,  for  example,  that  of 
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the  seven  combat  aircraft  in  the  so- 
called  Century  Series,  the  F-111,  at 
20,000  hours  of  flight,  had  the  best  safety 
record  of  all  these  aircraft.  Some  others 
in  the  Century  Series  had  experienced 
more  than  twice  as  many  accidents  for 
the  first  20,000  hours,  and  some  had  al- 
most three  times  as  many  accidents.  Ask 
yourself  whether  you  ever  saw  in  the 
press  or  heard  any  comment  about  the 
accidents  of  the  P-100  or  the  P-101  or 
the  P-105  or  the  P-103,  or  In  fact  any 
of  these  aircraft;  other  than  the  P-111. 
Your  answer  moet  probably  will  be  the 
same  as  my  owr^:  If  I  ever  did  hear  of 
these  accidents,  they  certainly  did  not 
stick  in  my  minid.  Then  ask  yourself 
what  you  heard  atid  read  about  the  P-IU 
accidents,  and  your  answer  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  same  as  my  own:  It  seems 
that  I  heard  llttje  else  about  the  P-lll. 

But  what  is  tlje  real  story:  It  is  just 
as  I  have  stated  U  to  be,  the  best  safety 
record  of  any  of  ^lem,  matched  by  none 
of  the  others,  and  far  better  than  most 
of  ihen(.l'. 

If  you  have  nqt  done  so,  let  me  urge 
you  to  read  Jik:  Wright's  letter.  It  is 
filled  with  vital,  meaningful  information 
about  the  F-IU  Idrcraft. 


CONGRESSIONAL    REFORM:    LIGHT 
IS  DIM,  THOUOH  need  IS  GREAT 


i 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    NX^    HAKPSHIBX 

m  THE  HOUSE  0P  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdatt,  April  16,  1969 

Mr.  CLEVELAl^D.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Wall  Street  Jourtial  of  March  27,  Nor- 
man C.  Miller  h&i  written  a  lengthy  and 
provocative  artlcje  on  the  continuing 
failure  of  the  Hobse  of  Representatives 
to  take  action  op  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  bf  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl  has  been  before 
the  Rules  Committee  now  for  nearly  2 
months.  The  issue,  of  course,  has  been 
before  the  committee  for  a  much  longer 
time — since  March  9.  1967,  to  be  exact. 
I  will  not  take  Ithe  time  of  the  House 
today  to  recount  the  long  history  of  the 
efforts  of  some  of  jus  to  move  this  legis- 
lation through  thfe  Congress.  I  do  want 
to  reiterate  two  cdnsistent  points  of  con- 
cern to  most  of  ui,  however.  One  is  that 
Republicans  havei  asked  repeatedly  for 
action  on  a  reforin  package  embodying 
no  less  than  the  equivalent  of  the  1967 
bill  passed  by  the  $enate,  and  the  second 
is  that  we  have  aaked  repeatedly  for  the 
legislation  to  be  brought  to  the  House 
floor  under  a  combletely  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  carefully  Mr.  Miller's  article. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Updatino  Conghsss:  F^ressuse  Is  Mounting 
To  Oterhadl  Psoceddrzs  op  House  and 
Sbnatb — RsTOBM  FOBCES  Seek  To  Cut 
Committee  Chiefs'  Power — New  Budget 
Checks  Asked — McCosmack  Eases  Oppo- 
sition 

(By  Nom^an  C.  MUler) 
Washington. —  'Tae    House    Is    like     the 
Black    Hole    of    Cal<utta,"   says    one    of    Its 
baraber  critics.  Pres  im&n  Congressman  Al- 
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lard  Lowensteln  fully  agrees:  "Nothing  pre- 
pares you  for  Its  horrors." 

Mr.  Lowensteln's  pungent  remark  sums  up 
bis  shock  at  the  deeply  embedded  Congres- 
sional customs  and  rules  that  channel  almost 
all  power  to  veteran  legislators  and.  In  his 
view,  prevent  Congress  from  responding  ef- 
fectively to  many  current  problems. 

ConsequenUy.  the  New  York  Democrat,  a 
leader  of  last  year's  "dump  LBJ"  drive,  now 
vows  to  turn  his  organizing  talents  to  the 
less  flashy  but  fundamentally  Important 
cause  of  changing  Congressional  proce- 
dures— commonly  known  as  the  Congres- 
sional "reform"  effort.  He  hopes  to  rally  a 
grass-roots  "coalition  of  concerned  people," 
encompassing  liberals  and  conservatives 
alike,  to  pressure  reluctant  members  of  Con- 
gress to  back  reforms. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  Mr.  Lowensteln  Is 
far  from  alone  In  demanding  change  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  He  Is  Joining  the  growing  ranks  of 
a  reform-minded  Congressional  group  led  by 
House  Republicans.  After  years  of  effort,  the 
bipartisan  forces  Anally  seem  headed  for  at 
least  modest  success  this  year,  both  In  Im- 
proving Congressional  efficiency  and  In  shift- 
ing some  power  from  senior  lawmakers  to 
the  rank  and  flle. 

looking  \t  computers 
The  efficiency  effort  alma  at  Installing 
computers  and  other  machines  to  help  legis- 
lators with  tasks  ranging  from  answering 
their  mall  to  analyzing  the  President's 
budget  proposals.  Now.  Congressmen  often 
feel  helpless  In  the  face  of  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  their  work.  At  least  some  hopeful 
signs  are  evident  on  the  efficiency  front. 
House  leaders  currently  are  Inspecting  a 
computer  system  that  could  store  an  array 
of  Information  and  answer  legislators' 
queries  by  flashing  data  on  TV- like  screens 
In  Congressional  offices. 

The  much  more  difficult  reform  objective 
Is  to  limit  the  power  wielded  by  committee 
chairmen  and  other  senior  Congressmen, 
while  opening  up  more  opportunities  for 
rank-and-flle  legislators  to  make  their  In- 
fluence felt.  But  here,  too,  there  are  Indica- 
tions of  movement — notably  Intraparty  pres- 
sure that  recently  prompted  the  once-remote 
House  Democratic  leadership  to  begin  hold- 
ing monthly  party  caucuses  for  discussion  of 
Issues.  Potentially,  a  caucus  majority  now 
will  be  able  to  press  recalcitrant  committee 
satraps  to  move  legislation  favored  by  most 
House  Democrats. 

Moreover,  reformers  In  both  parties  are 
wearing  down  the  resistance  of  Congres- 
sional elders  to  a  general  reform  bill — the 
first  since  1946 — which  the  House  let  die  last 
year  after  It  had  passed  the  Senate.  Among 
other  things,  the  long-languishing  bill  would 
curb  arbitrary  actions  by  the  powerful  com- 
mitee  chairmen,  requiring  them  to  establish 
written  rules  of  procedure;  this  would  help 
keep  the  chairmen  from  refusing  to  call 
committee  meetings  or  hold  hearings  or  vote 
a  bill  out  of  committee.  The  reform  measure 
would  also  modernize  antiquated  Congres- 
sional methods  of  controlling  the  budget. 
Reform  advocates  are  confident  the  Senate 
win  again  pass  such  legislation  If,  as  now 
seems  likely,  the  House  finally  acts. 

MR.    M'CORMACK'S    switch 

Elderly  Speaker  John  McCormack's  ap- 
parent desire  to  Improve  his  standing  with 
his  coUeagues  Is  a  key  reason  reformers 
think  House  roadblocks  to  a  bill  may  be  re- 
moved. The  Speaker,  newly  sensitive  to  rank- 
and-file  unrest  following  a  January  chal- 
lenge to  his  leadership  by  liberal  Democrat 
Morris  Udall  of  Arizona.  Is  passing  word  that 
he  now  favors  reform  legislation.  Close  Mc- 
Cormack  associates  are  convinced  the 
Speaker  Is  willing  to  swallow  his  past 
objections. 

"Congressional  reform  has  become  a  sym- 
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boUc  thing  to  many  members,  and  It's 
awfully  difficult  to  resist  It  under  those  cir- 
cumstances." says  one  McCormack  Intimate. 
"I  think  the  Speaker  has  become  reconciled 
to  having  a  bill" 

Even  such  a  strong  opponent  of  change 
as  Mississippi's  William  Colmer,  the  79-year- 
old  Rules  Committee  chairman,  now  grudg- 
ingly Indicates  he  won't  try  to  bury  reform 
legislation  as  his  panel  did  last  year.  Mr. 
Colmer  hints  he  may  soon  form  a  special 
subcommittee  to  consider  a  reform  bill, 
which  unlike  most  legislation  Is  under  the 
Immediate  control  of  the  Rules  Committee 
In  the  House. 

Just  how  much  reform  any  legislation 
will  actually  provide  Is  another  matter. 
Certainly  the  reform  forces'  Immediate  ob- 
jectives are  rather  modest.  They  hope  initial 
steps  would  lead  to  more  action  later,  and 
their  bill  would  establish  a  permanent  Joint 
committee  on  Congressional  operations  as 
a  base  for  further  efforts. 

Many  veteran  legislators,  on  the  other 
hand,  hope  passage  of  a  watered-down  meas- 
ure this  year  might  sidetrack  the  drive  for 
substantial  change  for  many  more  years. 
Indeed,  It's  widely  believed  that  House  lead- 
ers were  acting,  In  part,  to  undercut  demands 
for  major  reform  when  they  recently  agreed 
to  allow  a  brief  August  vacation — long  an 
appealing  part  of  the  total  reform  package. 
In  any  event,  senior  Congressmen  In  both 
parties,  Including  conservatives  and  liberals, 
win  attempt  to  weaken  the  pending  reform 
proposals  greatly  before  they  assent  to  a  bill. 
Veteran  California  Democrat  Chet  Holl- 
fleld.  In  a  47-page  memorandum  to  other 
senior  House  members,  attacks  several  key 
reform  measures  as  "mischievous."  He  con- 
tends they  would  Infringe  on  legitimate  com- 
mittee powers  and  expose  House  leaders  to 
potshots  by  dissidents.  California  Rep.  H. 
Allen  Smith,  the  senior  Rules  Committee 
Republican,  Is  ready  to  push  a  bill  of  his 
own  that  would  soften  or  nullify  most  pro- 
posed changes  In  committee  procedures. 

The  reformers'  demand  for  a  conunlttee 
"bin  of  rights"  Is  perhaps  the  most  contro- 
versial aspect  of  their  legislative  package. 
While  the  hallowed  seniority  system  of  choos- 
ing chairmen  would  remain,  the  power  of 
committee  chieftains  would  be  clipped.  Be- 
sides requiring  written  procedural  rules  for 
all  committees,  thus  opening  more  avenues 
for  a  committee  majority  to  override  a  chair- 
man, the  changes  would: 

Restrict  proxy  voting  by  absent  committee 
members,  a  device  that  now  allows  some 
chairmen  and  other  senior  members  to  con- 
trol absentees'  proxies  to  use  as  they  wish. 
Give  members  of  the  minority  party  the 
right  to  hire  a  few  committee  staff  assistants 
of  their  own. 

Open  committee  meetings  to  the  public, 
with  few  exceptions,  and  aUow  radio  and  TV 
coverage  of  open  hearings.  (The  House  now 
generally  forbids  broadcasting,  and  Its  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  for  one,  holds  almost 
all  meetings  behind  closed  doors.) 

Require  public  disclosure  of  all  committee 
votes. 

Simply  curbing  committee  secrecy  could 
produce  significant  changes,  reformers  be- 
lieve. "People  are  going  to  behave  differently 
when  they  have  to  act  in  the  open,"  main- 
tains niinols  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  leader 
of  the  House  Republican  reform  group. 

EFFECT    OF    WRITTEN    RtTLES 

But  the  reformers  are  also  pinning  con- 
siderable faith  on  the  requirement  for  writ- 
ten rules  of  procedure.  Without  them,  critics 
complain,  committee  chairmen  have  some- 
times managed  to  delay  or  defeat  legislation 
that  committee  members  have  favored. 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
James  Eastland  of  Mississippi,  for  one.  haa 
been  accused  of  faUlng  to  caU  committee 
meetings  to  act  on  antitrust  or  civil  rights 
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legislation.  Back  in  1966,  House  Banking 
Committee  Chairman  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas  repeatedly  refused  to  hold  a  meeting 
to  act  on  a  bank  merger  bill  he  opposed; 
finally  an  angry  group  of  committee  mem- 
bers met  without  his  authorization  and  ap- 
proved the  measure  for  floor  action. 

While  pressing  for  committee  reforms,  the 
advocates  of  change  now  seem  ready  to  com- 
promise on  other  controversial  parts  of  their 
legislative  package.  Rep.  Rumsfeld  indicates 
willingness  to  negotiate  on  proposals  to 
tighten  controls  over  lobbying:  Republican 
Sen.  Karl  Mundt  of  South  Dakota,  chief  spon- 
sor of  reform  legislation  in  the  Senate,  has 
dropped  lobbying  controls  from  his  bill. 

Reformers  also  have  discarded  proposals  to 
alter  the  Jurisdiction  of  some  committees — 
proposals  that  had  caused  overwhelming  op- 
position by  House  chairmen.  Most  Important, 
Republicans  are  offering  assurances  they 
wont  renew  attempts  to  split  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  into  two 
panels.  Such  a  proposal  had  caused  many 
liberal  Democrats  to  shy  from  a  reform  bill; 
they  deemed  It  a  threat  to  their  control  of 
the  strategic  committee. 

CHECKING    ON    THE    BUDGET 

Perhaps  the  least  controversial  reform  pro- 
posals are  those  designed  to  Improve  Con- 
gressional control  of  the  budget.  Among 
other  things,  the  Executive  branch  woiUd  be 
required  to  project  its  planned  spending  over 
several  years  instead  of  Just  one;  such  a  pro- 
jection might  help  Congress  foresee  and  re- 
strain the  cost  of  big  but  slow-starting  new 
programs.  The  Administration  would  also 
have  to  update  Its  January  budget  proposals 
at  mid-year;  since  the  early  spending  fore- 
casts turn  out  to  ix  too  low,  the  updating 
would  g;lve  Congress  a  more  accurate  basis 
for  action  on  appropriations  requests. 

Moreover,  the  general  reform  bill  would 
direct  the  establishment  of  a  computer  sys- 
tem to  aid  Congressional  assessment  of  the 
budget.  Younger  Congressmen,  in  particular, 
chafe  at  Congress'  lack  of  computers.  GOP 
Rep.  Chester  Mlze  of  Kansas  voices  a  typical 
complaint:  "The  Federal  budget  is  suffi- 
ciently complex  to  frustrate  any  individual 
member's  systematic  analysis.  We  can  only 
grasp  at  straws"  without  the  assistance  of 
computers. 

Congress  is  moving  slowly  toward  equip- 
ping Itself  with  computers,  quite  apart  from 
the  general  reform  drive.  The  House  has  In- 
stalled a  computer  to  handle  its  payroll  and 
Internal  accounting.  The  Senate  is  Installing 
another  computer  to  address  mall  to  lists  of 
constituents,  and  the  House  Intends  to  follow 
suit. 

Beyond  these  housekeeping  machines. 
House  leaders  are  considering  the  computer- 
ized "Information  retrieval"  system  that 
would  store  and  serve  up  data  on  legislation, 
the  budget  and  other  topics.  The  House 
Banking  Committee  InstaUed  a  rudimentary 
version  of  such  a  system  In  January :  it  feeds 
information  about  banking  legislation  into 
a  Library  of  Congress  computer,  which  pro- 
vides data  via  teletypewriter  when  the  com- 
mlttee'staff  requests  it. 

Machinery  to  Improve  Congressional  effi- 
ciency also  has  poUtical  significance,  some 
Congressmen  argue.  "At  present,  we're  so  be- 
leaguered with  detaU  that  our  capacity  as 
politicians  In  the  House  is  diminished,"  says 
Indiana  Rep.  John  Brademas,  a  leader  of 
Democratic  Uberals.  "Computers  will  help 
get  the  burden  of  Indispensable  trivia  off 
our  backs  so  we  can  operate  more  effectively 
on  doctrinal  Issues." 

There  may  be  other  electronic  Innovations 
even  in  the  tradition-steeped  Senate  and 
House  chambers.  The  Senate  may  soon  in- 
stall what  it  calls  "a  voice  reinforcement  sys- 
tem with  auxiliary  appvirtenances":  that 
means  microphones.  The  House  Is  looking 
Into  an  electronic  voting  setup  comparable 
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to  a  racetrack  toteboard;  it  wouldn't  speed 
up  time-consuming  roll  calls,  but  it  would 
help  prevent  tabulation  errors  amid  the 
normal  hubbub  in  that  unruly  body.     " 


THE  VERY  REVEREND  JOSEPH  T. 
CAHILL  AWARDED  DOCTOR  OF 
LETTERS  DEGREE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  had  the  honor  and  priv- 
ilege of  witnessing  an  impressive  cere- 
mony at  the  Chinese  Embassy.  The  Very 
Reverend  Joseph  T.  Cahill,  president  of 
St.  John's  University  in  Jamaica,  N.Y.. 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  doctor  of  let- 
ters by  the  China  Academy.  A  buffet  re- 
ception followed  the  ceremony.  I  was 
very  pleased  and  proud  to  attend  the 
conferment  as  Father  CahlU  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Vincentlan  Seminary. 

The  citation  to  accompany  the  award- 
ing of  the  degree  to  Father  Cahill  was 
as  follows: 

Cn-ATiON  To  Accompany  the  Award  of  an 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  to 
the  Vert  Reverend  Joseph  T.  Cahill,  CM., 
BY  the  China  Academy,  Hwa  Kang.  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  Republic  of  China,  April  1969 
Confucius  said:  "In  teaching,  there  should 
be  no  discrimination."  In  visualizing  the  Idea 
of  a  cooperative  world,  the  Chinese  sage  again 
said:    "Throughout   the   kingdom,   carriages 
have  all  wheels  of  the  same  size;  all  writing 
Is  with  the  same  characters;  and  for  all  con- 
duct there  are  the  same  rules."  These  words 
Indicate  the  Importance  of  International  edu- 
cation Ip  relating  to  the  advancement  of  a 
new  world  community.  It  applied  to  ancient 
days:   it  Is  even  more  valid  at  the  present 
time.    Since    the    Inception    of    the    China 
Academy,  we  have  received  sustained  support 
for  International  cooperation  from  Institu- 
tions   of    higher    learning    throughout    the 
world,  particularly  from  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity in  New  York. 

This  great  institution  founded  by  the  Vin- 
centlan Fathers  In  1870,  win  begin  Its  year- 
long centennial  celebration  in  1969.  The  Uni- 
versity has  sent  forth  thousands  of  dynamic 
and  well-educated  alumni  into  all  walks  of 
life;  Its  achievements  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences have  become  increasingly  extensive  and 
notable  with  the  passage  of  time.  In  recent 
years,  higher  education  throughout  the 
world,  because  of  the  dynamic  changes,  of  the 
times,  has  experienced  all  kinds  of  problems 
and  difficulties.  However,  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  Very  Reverend  Joseph  T.  Cahill, 
CM.,  St.  John's  University  has  remained  as 
the  mainstay  of  OathoUc  American  education 
and  through  the  process  of  self-evaluation, 
has  been  able  to  advance  Internal  improve- 
ments with  impressive  results.  These  meas- 
ures towards  progress  constitute  not  only  a 
new  page  in  the  one-hundred-years'  glorious 
history  of  St.  Joseph's  University,  but  also  a 
timely  model  to  be  followed  by  Catholic 
higher  education  on  the  international  level. 
St.  John's  University's  determined  efforts  to- 
ward International  cultural  and  educational 
cooperation  present  a  dynamic  example  of  Its 
lofty  goals. 

Very  Reverend  Joseph  T.  Cahill  was  bom 
m  1919  in  Phnadelphla,  Pennsylvania.  At- 
tracted by  the  example  of  the  great  apostle 
of  charity,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  he  pursued 
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theological  studies  at  the  Vincentlan  Sem- 
inary and  In  1946  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  He  devoted  himself  unstlntlngly 
to  others  both  as  a  priest  and  as  an  educa- 
tor. His  first  assignment  was  as  Superior  and 
President  of  St.  Joseph's  College  in  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  then  later  as  Superior  and 
President  of  Niagara  University.  New  York. 
Since  1965,  he  has  been  President  of  St. 
John's  University. 

Because  of  his  deep  faith  In  God  and  his 
fellow  men  and  his  effective  leadership,  the 
University  has  achieved  Impressive  progress 
even  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances. 
Despite  his  onerous  burden  as  President, 
Father  CahiU  has  reserved  to  himself  the 
pleasure  of  teaching.  He  conducts  a  course 
in  Western  Civinzation  and  a  course  in 
Christian  Living,  thus  providing  us  with 
an  illuminating  model  for  a  tireless  and 
selfless  teacher.  Menclus  said:  "When  we 
examine  the  sages — both  the  earlier  and  the 
later — their  principles  are  found  to  be  the 
same."  Father  Cahill  walks  In  their  august 
company. 

Recognizing  his  deep  splrltuaUty,  his  high 
purpose  and  selfless  motivation,  his  love  for 
others,  his  untiring  dedication  and  distinc- 
tive achievements  in  education,  and  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  lnterp>enetra- 
tlon  of  Eastern  and  Western  cultures  which 
benefit  greatly  the  spiritual  unification  of 
mankind,  the  China  Academy  has  the  honor 
to  bestow  upon  Very  Reverend  Joseph  T. 
Cahill,  CM.,  honoris  cause  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Letters.  'j 

Done  this  seventeeth  day  of  fourth  month 
of  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  the  Republic  of 
China  (Aprn  17,  1969). 

Immediately  following  the  citation. 
Father  Cahill  very  graciously  gave  the 
following  acceptance  speech: 

Your  Excellency  Ambassador  Chow,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
is  with  a  great  sense  of  honor  and  humility 
that  I  accept  the  academic  honor  conferred 
upon  me  by  The  China  Academy.  The  world 
In  which  we  live  has  changed  greatly  In  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Because  of  the  mar- 
velous strides  in  Communication  distances 
have  shrunk  to  almost  nothing,  countries 
have  become  neighbors;  and  the  need  for 
Interdependence  has  grown.  All  this  has 
brought  about  a  radical  change  in  the  social 
function  of  the  University.  Because  the  uni- 
versity educates  for  the  world  of  tomorrow, 
its  students  must  grasp  what  It  means  to  be 
citizens  of  the  world.  Research  and  study 
can  no  longer  concern  Itself  solely  with  one's 
own  country  and  people  but  must  reach  out 
to  other  countries  and  other  p>eople8.  To  this 
end,  cooperation  among  Institutes  In  all  parts 
of  the  world  is  essential. 

As  long  ago  as  1959,  St.  John's  University 
began  to  develop  area  studies  progrEims  with 
special  emphasis  on  Asia  and  Africa.  In  Its 
study  of  the  Asian  world.  It  has  received  the 
sustained  and  generous  cooi)eratlon  of  many 
educational  and  cultural  institutions  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  particularly  The  China 
Academy. 

We  are  confident  that  what  we  have  been 
able  to  do  at  St.  John's  in  this  field  is  only 
a  beginning.  The  China  Academy,  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  Dr.  Chang  Chl-yun, 
has  already  contributed  greatly  to  the  Inter- 
flow of  Eastern  and  Western  cultures.  We 
axe  sure  that  the  future  efforts  of  the  Acad- 
emy and  Dr.  Chang  for  the  advancement  of 
International  cooperation  will  bear  even 
greater  fruit,  and  St.  John's  University  la 
happy  to  cooperate  with  them. 

May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  to  con- 
vey to  Dr.  Chang  and  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  China  Acad- 
emy my  sincere  gratitude  for  thelr^lndness 
In  bestowing  upon  me  this  rare  honor  which 
I  shall  always  cherish. 
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UNITED  STATES   CANNOT   APTOl 
NOT  TO  CONTINUE  ORDERLY  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  SST 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASBXVOroV 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSKNTATIVB8 

Thursdat.  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  recently 
was  pointed  out  by  Robert  L.  Twlss,  as- 
sociate editor,  Seattle  Times,  that  the 
exports  of  o(»nmtrcial  airliners  from  one 
company  alone,  the  Boeing  Co.,  now  total 
$2.3  billion.  I  repeat  that  this  Is  export 
btislness;  sales  to  foreign  coimtrles  which 
brought  money  Into  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  vita]  issue  today  when  our 
balance  of  payments  reads  more  like  an 
"unbalance  of  payments." 

And.  at  the  sa«ie  time.  President  Nix- 
on is  faced  with  i  decision  on  whether  or 
not  to  «ontinue  prototype  development 
of  the  SST.  The  following  article  by  Mr. 
Twlss  clearly  incticates  the  need  for  the 
aircraft  from  sm  economic  point  of  view, 
defines  a  highly  respected  aviation 
leader's  analysis  of  the  Russian  SST, 
and  again  gives  reason  for  our  develop- 
ment of  the  supersonic  transport. 

Jobs  for  additional  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans In  the  mid-t970's  must  be  of  para- 
mount concern  to  all  of  us,  and  the  SST 
will  help  provide  that  employment  all 
over  the  country. 

For  the  informlation  of  my  colleagues 
and  with  the  deep  conviction  that  the  de- 
velopment of  thla  siircraft  is  vital  to  our 
economy  and  our  security,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  submit  the  article  by 
Robert  L.   Twlss   for  inclusion   In   the 
RzcoRD  at  this  point: 
Trans  Woru)  Execqtivk  Cms  Need  for  n.S. 
SxTPxasoNiO  Planr  Pro<3ram 
(By  Robert  L.  TwIbs) 
The  United  Statta  "almply  cannot  afford 
to  default   the   era   of  supersonlcs  to   other 
countries,"  CHiarles  C.  TUUnghast.  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  TranB  Wodd  Airlines,  Inklsts. 

nuinghast,  long  $n  enthusiastic  supporter 
for  development  ot  an  economically  sound 
American  S8T,  out&lned  his  concern  about 
thla  nation's  apparently  lagging  program  In 
a  recent  speech  in  Cttleago. 

"We  dare  not  give  the  Russians  an  exclu- 
sive Instrument  wltb  which  they  can  control 
and  determine  the '  trade  routes  of  the  fu- 
ture," TUUnghast  said. 

"While  technology  often  does  not  progress 
smoothly  and  In  accordance  with  some  pre- 
determined schedule,  as  evidenced  by  the 
United  States  supersonic  program  to  date, 
we  must  see  to  it  ttiat,  when  the  day  of  ex- 
tensive supersonic  travel  arrives,  United 
States  aircraft  lead  the  way.  just  as  the  Boe- 
ings, the  Douglases  and  the  Lockheeds  have 
set  the  pace  In  more  than  three  decades  of 
world  aviation,"  he  said. 

TUUnghast  said  that  only  the  Russians 
appear  to  have  been  making  conspicuous 
progress  In  the  SST  field,  "and  how  good 
their  ship  Is  we  really  do  not  know." 

"HlstorlcaUy,  thejr  have  not  excelled  In 
producing  efficient  commercial  transports, 
and  their  SST  may  prove  to  be  no  exception," 
he  said.  "But  the  Russians'  ablUty  to  master 
areas  to  which  they  give  priority,  such  as 
space  technology,  hae  been  sufficiently  proved 
that  it  would  be  JoUy  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  th^y  are  destined  to  faU  at 
th«  task." 

TUUnghast  said.  \A  aU  probablUty,  our  first 
commercial  SST  wl]|  have  to  compete  with 
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a  second -generation  Soviet  product.  He  noted 
the  Anglo- French  Concorde  SST  program  has 
had  'Serious  problems." 

The  Boeing  Co.  wUl  develop  the  United 
States  faster-than-sound  airliner  If  the  pro- 
gram moves  ahead. 

Taking  note  of  criticism  in  some  quarters 
of  the  American  program,  TUUnghast  said 
"there  is  no  factual  basis  for  characterizing 
supersonic  travel  either  as  dangerous  or  as 
lacking  in  popularity." 

"It  should  be  as  safe  afe  ordinary  flight, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  Its 
popularity,"  he  said. 

TUUnghast  also  placed  great  emphasis  on 
the  nation's  balance-of-payments  and  bal- 
ance-of-trade  problems. 

"U  one  excludes  the  merchandise  we  have 
given  away  In  our  various  aid  programs,  we 
had  a  net  unfavorable  balance  of  $3.4  bll- 
Uon  (in  trade)  in  1968 — this  despite  a  favor- 
able balance  of  $3  6  bUUon  with  re^>ect  to 
aviation  and  aerospace  products,"  he  said. 

"Over  the  last  decade,  again  excluding 
giveaways,  our  net  favorable  trade  balance 
was  $11.3  bllUon.  Net  exports  of  aviation 
and  aerosptu:e  products  during  this  decade 
reached  $16.4  bllUon. 

"Simple  arithmetic  shows  that  without 
America's  enormous  aviation-export  busi- 
ness, our  total  VS.  balance  of  trade  would 
have  suffered  a  $6  1  bUlion  deficit,"  he  added. 
TUUnghast  contended  that  if  this  nation 
lets  the  markets  for  such  highly  technical 
products  as  supersonic  transports  go  "our 
defenses  of  the  dollar  wlU  cnmible  fast." 
It  is  interesting  to  consider  Boeing's  role 
In  the  nation's  aviation-exports  since  the 
Seattle  firm  re-entered  the  commercial 
transport  field  in  the  mid-1960s. 

A  survey  shows  that  Boeing  exports  of 
commercial  airliners  have  climbed  to  about 
the  $2.3  billion  mark. 

Boeing  last  year  alone  exported  96  air- 
craft for  $640  mllUon — 48  707s,  17  727s  and 
80  737s.  This  was  a  record  export  year  for 
the  Seattle  firm. 

Out  of  89  airline  customers  for  Boeing 
transports,  66  are  non-United  States  car- 
riers. Airlines  have  announced  orders  for 
more  than  2,030  Boeing  Jets  so  far,  with 
about  510  of  the  number  or  about  26  per 
cent  going  to  the  export  market. 

Add  to  the  export  sales  the  value  of  spare 
parts,  totaling  $190  mllUon  since  1969,  and 
Boeing's  export  total  for  commercial  planes 
and  spare  parts  reaches  the  $2.3  bUlion  mark. 
The  company  has  substantial  export  vol- 
ume on  the  books,  too. 

In  the  case  of  the  747,  out  of  179  planes 
for  which  airUnes  have  announced  orders 
63  or  about  36  per  cent  are  for  export.  This 
Is  more  than  $1.2  billion  in  export  backlog 
alone,  and  the  company  also  is  contlniUng 
production  of  7078,  727s  and  7378  for  the 
overseas  carriers. 
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THE  WELFARE  PARADOX 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  problems  of  welfare  grow  more  acute 
virtually  from  day  to  day.  In  the  past  5 
years  the  annual  costs  of  welfare  pro- 
grams In  New  York  City  have  soared 
from  $340  million  to  $1.3  billion.  The 
situation  Is  similar  In  most  of  the  other 
large  cities.  We  must  press  for  realistic 
solutions  to  the  hopelessly  mismanaged 
welfare  quagmire.  An  editorial  from  the 
April  10,  1969,  edition  of  the  ZanesvUle, 
Ohio,  Times  Recorder  offers  some  In- 
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cislve  views  on  this  subject.  I  am  Insert- 
ing the  text  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Thk  Wxlfask  Paradox 
Some  may  find  it  odd  that  a  nation  boast- 
ing the  highest  stazwlard  of  living  in  the 
world,  a  nation  in  which  more  people  enjoy 
more  of  the  good  things  of  life  than  ever 
before  In  history,  a  nation  whose  people  have 
a  tradition  of  generosity  unequaled  by  any 
other  people  and  a  nation  whose  elected  olS- 
clals  have  long  been  pledged  to  the  widest 
possible  dispersal  of  material  well-being  now 
finds  welfare  to  be  its  number  one  problem. 
Futvire  historians  may  oome  up  with  some 
unflattering  answers  to  the  paradox  of  VS. 
wealth  amidst  expanding  dependency  on 
pubUo  welfare.  However,  the  findings  of  fu- 
ture historians  are  of  no  help  in  grappling 
with  this  problem  of  the  present.  Judging 
by  the  experiences  of  the  manifold  relief 
agencies  and  the  despair  of  administrators 
who  continually  fight  the  unequal  equation 
of  too  many  needy  people  and  too  Uttle 
money,  welfare  can  be  described  as  nothing 
less  than  a  monster  that  had  demonstrated 
all  too  forcibly  that  handouts  and  hopeless- 
ness go  hand  in  hand.  The  state  of  New  Tork 
and  the  city  of  New  York  present  a  portrait 
of  welfare  In  its  advanced  stages  that  aU 
too  clearly  reveals  what  other  communities, 
states  and  localities  wlU  be  up  against  in  the 
years  to  come — If  they  are  not  already. 

In  a  sympathetic  and  thoughtful  article  In 
The  New  York  Times  Iifagazine,  Mr.  Julius 
Horwltz,  a  novelist  who  has  worked  In  gov- 
ernment and  social  welfare,  delves  deeply 
Into  the  human  and  monetary  side  of  the 
Empire  State's  welfare  tragedy — and  It  Is 
nothing  less  than  a  tragedy.  Mr.  Horwltz 
points  out  that  welfare,  as  a  form  of  pa- 
temallam  In  New  York,  began  In  the  1940's 
and  50*8  with  the  Influx  of  low-income 
Puerto  Rican  families  who  used  welfare  as 
an  economic  stabilizer.  The  paternalism  ex- 
panded with  the  migration  of  low-lnoome 
famlUes  to  New  York  City  from  the  South. 
They  considered  welfare  as  a  "bank"  on 
which  they  could  draw  to  compensate  for 
lack  of  Jobs. 

In  stark  detail,  Mr.  Horwltz,  through  per- 
sonal interviews  with  welfare  recipients,  de- 
scribes the  human  disintegration  which 
seems  to  Inevitably  accomf>any  the  loss  of 
the  win  or  the  opportunity  to  obtain  pro- 
ductive employment.  It  Is  a  deeolate  tale  of 
drug  addiction,  family  abandonment,  illeg- 
itimacy, theft,  violence,  moral  and  financial 
bankruptcy.  He  can  find  no  concrete  sug- 
gestions to  oOer  for  improvement. 

What  is  the  answer  to  welfare?  A  great 
many  thoughtful  citizens  are  asking  this 
question.  A  part  of  the  answer  may  be  found 
in  the  intensified  efforts  of  government  and 
business  leaders  to  provide  Jobs  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  unemployment  and  under- 
employed in  private  industry.  A  part  of  the 
answer  lies  in  removing  all  artificial  and 
legal  barriers  to  employment  that  have  arisen 
through  cixstom,  tradition,  prejudice  and  the 
relaxing  of  the  unduly  restrictive  employ- 
ment rules  and  regiUations  of  industry,  gov- 
ernment and  unions.  Companies  aU  over  the 
country  are  stressing  "Equal  Employment 
Opportunity"  poUcies. 

The  chairman  of  a  major  oil  company  went 
to  the  heart  of  weUare  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion when  he  said,  "People  on  welfare  and 
unemployed  minority  groups  are  really  an 
undeveloped  himian  resource.  Developing 
this  resource  by  helping  these  people  become 
productive  through  employment,  whenever 
there  are  requirements  for  Jobs,  is  a  major 
answer  to  the  problem  ...  it  must  be  solved 
mainly  by  individuals  in  our  local  communi- 
ties and  biislnesses."  Obviously,  the  answer 
to  welfare  does  not  Ue  in  simply  adding 
more  and  more  people  to  the  weUare  rolls 
and  multiplying  the  burden  on  the  already 
generous  taxpayers. 
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CAMPUS  DISCIPLINE 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MABSACHTTSrrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  air  is 
filled  these  days  with  reports  of  univer- 
sity students  participating  In  the  so- 
called  politics  of  "confrontation."  This 
mania  has  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  recently  affected  the  students  at 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  finest  institu- 
tions for  higher  learning.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  Is  legiti- 
mate cause  for  protest  from  our  youth. 
Legitimate  protest,  however,  does  not 
give  any  individuals,  whether  or  not  they 
are  students,  the  right  to  violate  the  law. 
If  the  law  is  broken  those  that  partici- 
pate must  accept  the  consequences. 

This  is  part  of  the  question  at  Harvard 
today — and  it  is  not  yet  settled.  A  recent 
editorial  in  the  Quincy  Patriot- Ledger  of 
Quincy,  Mass.,  states  very  well  the  case 
for  appropriate  action  concerning  the 
small  minority  of  students  who  believe 
themselves  above  the  law  at  Harvard. 
Its  basic  points  should  be  heeded  by  all 
university  administrators,  faculty,  and 
students: 

No  university  should  refuse  to  discuss 
student  problems  and  to  find  ways  of  resolv- 
ing them.  But  no  university  should  t>ow  to 
force,  to  illegal  and  undemocratic  power 
plays,  to  disruption  and  lawlessness. 

Part  of  the  process  of  education  must  be 
the  development  of  self-discipUne  and  re- 
sponsibility as  a  citizen  in  a  democracy. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that 
Members  of  Congress  read  this  message 
in  the  Quincy  Patriot-Ledger.  They  may 
want  to  pass  it  on  to  the  academic  com- 
munity within  their  constituencies. 

The  editorial  follows:  - 

Camptjs  Discipline 

What  happened  at  Harvard  University  this 
week  was  tragic.  A  small  minority  of  stu- 
dents and  others  have  succeeded  in  disrupt- 
ing the  entire  campus,  dividing  the  student 
lx>dy,  the  faculty  and  the  administration. 

This  minority  has  succeeded  In  escalating  a 
list  of  "demands,"  with  which  there  appar- 
ently was  little  sym.pathy  from  the  majority 
of  Harvard  students.  Into  a  serious  situation. 
They  have  managed  to  transfer  the  focus  of 
attention  away  from  their  own  Ulegal  activi- 
ties to  the  Harvard  administration's  reaction 
after  the  college  administration  building  was 
seized  and  Harvard  deans  were  evicted. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Harvard  must 
act  firmly  but  Justly  with  those  guilty  of 
illegal  conduct.  The  university  is  completely 
Justified  in  prosecuting  under  civil  law  those 
who  took  part  in  the  seizure  of  the  buUding 
and  in  taking  firm  disciplinary  action  against 
Harvard  students  who  have  violated  univer- 
sity regrulations.  To  retreat  under  pressure 
or  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  will  only  en- 
courage future  disorder. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  nonsense  about 
"jxjllce  brutaUty,"  or  about  the  "right  to  pro-^ 
test"  or  about  "alienated  youth."  It  is 
fortunate  that  police  had  to  be  caUed  in  to 
clear  Harvard's  University  Hall,  but  why  is 
the  onus  not  put  where  it  belongs — on  the 
students  who  seized  and  occupied  the  haU, 
refused  to  leave,  threw  out  the  university 
deans,  chained  the  doors,  formed  a  cordon 
of  students  to  obstruct  police,  and  then 
claimed  to  be  "peacefvilly  resisting"  arrest? 
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Clearly,  the  whole  incident  was  a  manvi- 
factured  provocation.  The  list  of  demands 
was  a  pretext.  If  these  students  had  been 
honest  in  their  "cause" — allegedly  the  aboU- 
tion  of  ROTC  at  Harvard — they  could  have 
presented  their  grievances  to  luilversity  olB- 
clals  in  a  proper  manner.  If  unsatisfied  with 
the  resiUts,  they  could  have  followed  this  up 
with  petitions,   or   with   peaceful   picketing. 

The  tactics  employed  by  this  minority — 
against  the  advice  and  vote  of  their  own  or- 
ganization— suggest  that  their  main  intent 
was  to  disrupt  the  university,  not  to  gain  "re- 
forms." It  suggests  that  they  knew  their  list 
of  grievances  would  attract  little  attention  or 
support  without  dramatic  action. 

No  university  should  refuse  to  discuss  stu- 
dent problems  and  to  find  ways  of  resolving 
them.  But  no  university  should  bow  to  force, 
to  Illegal  and  undemocratic  power  plays,  to 
disruption  and  lawlessness.  When  such  inci- 
dents take  place,  university  officials  must  act 
decisively  and  firmly. 

Part  of  the  process  of  education  must  be 
the  development  of  self-discipline  and  re- 
sponsibility as  a  citizen  in  a  democracy.  If 
students  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  mind 
that  university  education  demands,  they 
miist  also  reaUze  that  civilization,  the  art  of 
living  together  harmoniously,  demands  a 
discipline  of  personal  behavior.  And  part  of 
this  discipline  means  an  appreciation  of  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  other  individuals. 

Whatever  their  motivations,  their  politics 
or  their  philosophy  of  life,  no  group  of  stu- 
dents should  be  permitted  to  deny  the  rights 
of  other  students  to  be  educated.  Students 
who  cannot  accept  the  legitimate  processes 
of  democracy,  or  who  cannot  accept  the  dis- 
cipline of  conduct  in  the  university  com- 
munity, have  no  business  remaining  in  that 
school. 

There  are  many  young  people  who  are 
willing  to  accept  the  obligations  of  univer- 
sity life  and  who  are  looking  for  places  in 
our  overcrowded  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Those  who  have  demonstrated  their 
inability  to  accept  these  obligations,  and  who 
have  shown  their  contempt  for  their  col- 
leagues, the  Institution  and  society,  should 
be  expeUed  from  the  campus,  whether  it  Is  ut 
Harvard  or  elsewhere. 


MARK  ROEMER  WINS  STATEWIDE 
AWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  especially  proud  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
achievements  of  one  of  my  constituents, 
15-year-old  Mark  Roemer  from  Men- 
asha.  Wis.  Mark  was  recently  named  first 
place  winner  of  the  statewide  Ability 
Counts  essay  writing  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Governor's  committee  on  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped. 

Because  of  the  interest  every  Member 
of  Congress  has  in  our  handicapped  citi- 
zens, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mark's 
essay.  I  think  we  all  agree  with  Mark 
that— 

A  handicapped  person  is  merely  a  new  kind 
of  specialist — a  man  who  has  become  pro- 
ficient in  a  field  which  requires  the  use  of 
his  unimpaired  abilities. 

I  congratulate  Mark  Roemer  and  salute 
as  well,  Bette  Kay  Kleinschmidt  and 
Nancy  Pratt,  both  of  Oshkosh,  who  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  in  the  contest. 
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At  this  point  In  my  remarks  I  should 
like  to  include  this  excellent  essay,  fol- 
lowed by  an  article  on  the  contest  from 
the  Paper,  Oshkosh,  Wis.: 

SruDXNT's  Pbize-Winning  Essat 
(By  Mark  Roemer) 

What  should  every  employer  know  about 
handicapped  workers?  When  a  handicapped 
person  applies  for  a  Job  (for  instance,  a 
deaf  person),  the  employer,  if  interviewing 
the  p>erBon,  should  not  Immediately  deduce 
which  Jobs  in  his  business  the  person's 
handicap  would  prevent  him  from  doing 
(such  as  holding  the  position  of  a  telephone 
operator) .  Rather,  he  should  concentrate 
on  what  the  applicant's  disability  does  not 
bar  him  from  (In  this  case  the  deaf  person 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  marvelous  account- 
ant). The  employer  should  be  aware  of  the 
person's  attitude  toward  working.  If  the 
will  to  work  is  there,  the  person  can  fre- 
quently be  adapted,  with  possibly  some 
special  equipment,  to  many  Jobs.  If  the 
negative  attitude  toward  work  is  present, 
however,  there  is  usually  not  much  that  can 
be  done,  even  with  the  newest  and  best 
adaptational  device. 

As  I,  myself,  am  a  handicapped  student 
and  will  need  a  Job  in  the  future  to  support 
myself,  and  perhaps  a  family,  I  -vrXU  not 
want  to  be  turned  away  from  employment 
offices  as  "helpless,"  as  the  visually-handi- 
capped segment  of  society  was  con*aered 
not  too  long  ago.  I  would  like  my  p^spec- 
tive  employer  to  know  about  the^speclal 
devices  which  could  help  me  to  adapt  to  my 
particular  position,  instead  of  having  him 
deduce.  "Because  you  are  blind,  you  cannot 
possibly  perform  any  of  thejobs  in  my  com- 
pany." I  naturally  hope  that  the  employer 
will  be  aware  of  my  good  qualities,  and  not 
merely  dwell  on  my  limitations.  For  'exam- 
ple, I  am  very  punctual.  The  only  occasions 
on  which  I  have  shown  up  late  for  a  class 
were  caused  by  transportation  inconsisten- 
cies and  not  by  any  loitering  on  my  part. 
I  strive  to  be  efficient  and  prepared  dally 
with  my  schoolwork.  I  do  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  a  test  average  of  99  in 
mathematics,  my  favorite  subject.  This  is 
the  subject  I  believe  I  shall  need  most  for 
the  business  field  I  plan  to  enter.  But  most 
important  of  all.  I  believe  I  have  the  will 
to  work.  I  realize  that  in  order  to  earn  a 
living  I  will  have  to  perform  some  type  of 
work  exceptionally  well. 

In  other  related  fields  of  disability,  deaf 
p>eople  could  be  employed  in  machine  as- 
sembly plants  or  other  factories  where  the 
noise  level  might  be  abnormally  high.  A 
deaf  girl  might  become  an  excellent  tran- 
scription typist.  A  person  who  has  had  all 
of  his  limbs  amputated  might  be  a  boon  to 
the  world  of  science,  or  have  an  extremely 
good  head  for  business  because  of  his  high 
mental  abilities. 

There  is  much  manpower  In  the  handi- 
capf>ed  section  of  our  population,  and  all 
employers  should  investigate  the  benefits 
to  be  had  by  hiring  disabled  workers.  A 
handicapped  person  is  merely  a  new  kind 
of  specialist — a  man  who  has  becorpe  pro- 
ficient in  a  field  which  requires  the  use  of 
his  unimpaired  abilities.  If  employers  look 
at  handicapped  p>eople  In  this  optimistic 
perspective,  their  corporations  will  both 
progress  and  prosper. 


OHS   Hanbicafped   Youth   Wins   EssAt 
Contest 

Mark  Roemer,  a  15-year-old  Oshkosh  High 
School  Junior  and  himself  a  handicapped 
person,  has  been  named  first  place  winner  of 
the  statewide  Ability  Counts  essay  writing 
contest,  sponsored  by  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

Roemer,  who  has  a  severe  visual  dlsablUty 
and  is  enrolled  in  the  public  school  system's 
visually  handicapped  program,  is  the  son  of 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Roemer,  233  Kaxikaun* 
St.,  Menaaba. 

Aa  state  wlnnor,  the  OHS  student  receives 
a  taOO  savings  bond  and  a  cash  award  of 
•200  from  the  AWj-CIO. 

He  and  other  lirlnners.  together  with  their 
parents  and  teacbers,  will  attend  a  luncheon 
on  April  14  at  tUe  Park  Motor  Inn.  Madison. 

The  group  wll^  tour  the  capltol  and  meet 
with  Gov.  Warren  P.  Knowles. 

Roemer  will  a^o  be  Invited  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  df  the  President's  Oommlttee 
on  Employment  3f  the  Handicapped,  sched- 
uled for  May   l-!l  In  Washington,  D.C. 

The  AFL-CIO  ^ward  will  cover  his  expenses 
tn  Washington,    i 

First  place  a^ard  In  the  national  essay 
contest  on  employment  of  the  handicapped  Is 
$1,000. 

Roemer,  whose}  English  teacher  at  OHS  Is 
Mrs.  Marilyn  WlLe,  Is  the  first  Oshkosh  stu- 
dent to  be  named  flrst  place  winner  In  the 
annual  state  competition. 

James  Bearss.  son  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Bearss.  Wfis  third  place  state  winner 
last  year. 

In  addition  to  Jaia  victory  In  the  state  em- 
ploymaol.  of  the  Ihandlcapped  essay  contest. 
Roemer  has  qualified  as  one  of  OHS's  top  U 
mathematics  students  and  will  compete  Sat- 
urday In  the  Wls(Jonsln  sectional  testing  con- 
test of  the  Mathematics  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. ! 

In  his  award  irlnnlng  essay.  Roemer  ob- 
served that,  as  aj  handicapped  student  who 
will  need  a  job  j  In  the  future  to  support 
himself  and  perhaps  a  family,  "I  will  not 
want  to  be  turn  sd  away  from  employment 
ofBces  as  belpleis.'  as  the  visually  handi- 
capped segment  a  r  society  was  considered  not 
too  long  ago." 

Pointing  out  tiiat  he  does  not  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  malntalr.  a  test  average  of  99  In 
mathematics,  bis  favorite  subject,  Roemer 
wrote,  "I  naturally  hope  that  the  employer 
will  be  aware  of  my  good  qualities  and  not 
merely  dwell  on  riy  limitations." 

"A  handlcappe<,  person,"  the  student's  es- 
say added.  "Is  merely  a  new  kind  of  speclal- 
las  become  proficient  in  a 
field  which  requlr  is  the  use  of  his  unimpaired 
abilities. 

"If  employers  l^ok  at  handicapped  people 
perspective,  their  corpora- 
tions will  both  pijogress  and  prosper.' 

Two  Oshkosh  senior  girls  received  honor- 
able mention  In  ;he  state  essay  competition 
on  employment  ct  the  handicapped. 
They  are  Bette  ^y  Klelnschmidt,  daughter 
M.  C.  Klelnschmidt.  2017 
Nancy  Fratt.  daughter  of 


of   Mr.   and   Mrs. 
Doemel   St.,  and 


test. 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  HAGAN. 
the  attention  ol 


Reddick  served 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hon  er  Pratt,  630  Relchow  St. 

Miss  Pratt  was  named  In  January  as  first 
place  winner  of  ihe  Winnebago  Easter  Seal 
Society's  1968  hlilng  the  handicapped  con- 


THE  JACK  C.  REDDICK  FAMILY 


HON.  G.  iiLLIOTT  HAGAN 


qr    GEORGIA 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April  17.  1969 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to 
my  colleagues  a  family 


from  my  hornet  3wn  of  Sylvania,  Ga. — a 
family  that  has  shown  what  real  service 
can  mean  to  th;  community  and  to  the 
country — the  Ja  ck  C.  Reddick  family. 

For   a   total    )f   66   years,   the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  late  Jack  C. 


the  court  with  dignity 


and  honor  beginning  with  Jack  C.  Red- 
dick. who  servec  as  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Screveti  County,  Ga.,  from  1903 
until  his  death  in  1937.  He  was  succeeded 
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by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lina  Evans  Reddick: 
then  followed  their  son,  Jack  C.  Reddick, 
Jr.,  who  was  elected  to  serve  as  clerk  In 
1941  until  he  entered  the  armed  services 
In  World  War  n  a  short  time  thereafter; 
and  the  Reddick  family  service  con- 
cluded with  another  brother,  J.  H.  Red- 
dick, who  served  24  consecutive  years 
until  his  retirement  In  1968. 

During  all  those  years  there  was  never 
any  worry  that  the  job  was  not  being 
handled  efficiently.  There  was  confidence 
that  the  job  was  carefully  and  properly 
done,  as  evidenced  by  the  petition  pre- 
sented to  the  Superior  Court  of  Screven 
County  which  is  described  in  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Screven  County 
News  of  January  30,  1969: 

Har61d  W.  HolUngsworth.  In  behalf  of  the 
Screven  County  Bar.  presented  to  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Screven  County,  the  follow- 
ing petition,  the  design  of  which  was  to 
honor  J.  H.  Reddick,  recently  retired  as  Clerk 
of  Court,  and  other  members  of  his  family, 
who  together  filled  the  office  of  Clerk  for  a 
continuous  period  of  66  years: 

"SCREVIN  COUNTT,  OA. 

"To  the  Superior  Court  of  Screven  County, 
Ga. 
"We.  the  undersigned  taiembers  of  the 
Screven  County  Bar  do  hereby  bring  this 
petition  to  the  Court  and  respectfully  show 
the  following : 

"1.  That  J.  H.  Reddick  did  most  honorably 
serve  as  Clerk  of  this  Court  for  a  period 
of  twenty-four  consecutive  years,  and  that 
he  retired  from  the  office  at  the  end  of  1968. 

"2.  That  bis  late  father.  Jack  C.  Reddick, 
deceased,  served  as  Clerk  from  1903  until 
his  death  In  1937. 

"3.  That  the  late  mother  of  said  J.  H. 
Reddick.  Mrs.  Llna  Evans  Reddick.  deceased, 
served  as  Clerk  after  the  death  of  the  ssdd 
Jack  C.  Reddick. 

"4.  That  the  brother  of  said  J.  H.  Reddick. 
Jack  C.  Reddick,  Jr.,  was  elected  to  serve 
as  Clerk  In  1941,  and  served  until  he  went 
Into  the  Armed  Services  of  the  United  States 
m  World  War  II,  a  short  time  theretifter. 

"5.  That  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  this 
Court,  therefore,  was  held  for  a  continuous 
period  of  slxty-slx  years  by  members  of  the 
family  of  said  J.  H.  Reddick,  all  of  whom 
served  the   Court   with   dignity  and   honor. 

"6.  That  we  especially  appreciate  the  kind 
and  gentlemanly  manner  In  which  the  said 
J.  H.  Reddick  served,  his  good  character, 
and  his  willingness  to  help  not  only  the  law- 
yers and  other  officers  of  the  Court  but  also 
each  and  every  person  who  called  upon  him. 

"7.  That  we  are  proud  of  his  service  to  the 
people  of  Screven  County,  and  that  It  has 
been  our  pleasure  and  privilege  to  have 
worked  with  him  through  the  past  years. 

"8.  That  we  wish  him  continued  success, 
good  health  and  happiness  in  the  future. 

"Now,  therefore,  we  do  respectfully  pray 
that  the  Court  allow  the  filing  of  this  pe- 
tition and  that  the  same  be  recorded  in  the 
minutes. 

"Limerick  Odem, 
"Haeold  Hollingsworth, 
"E.  W.  Hill. 
•'Harry  Hunter, 
"L.  H.  Hilton, 
"W.  C.  Hawkins." 

Order : 

The  above  and  foregoing  petition,  read 
In  Open  Court  and  considered,  the  same 
Is  hereby  ordered  filed  and  recorded  upon 
the  mlnutee  of  this  Court. 

This  —  day  of  January,  1969. 
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Judge,  Screven  Superior  Court. 

The  way  the  country  is  going  these 
days  it  seems  we  should  get  back  to  the 
long -held  concept  of  service  and  quality 


of  service  such  as  has  been  given  our 
community  by  the  Reddick  family. 

The  Reddicks  are  a  truly  remarkable 
family  and  they  should  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  all  individuals  who  enter 
public  office,  by  remembering  that  any- 
thing worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well  and  to  the  best  of  one's  ability. 

The  Reddicks  are  the  very  fiber  and 
heart  of  American  principles  and  ideals. 
They  have  given  real  service  and  con- 
ducted the  duties  of  office  as  they  are 
supposed  to  and  they  have  given  atten- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  elected. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  have  the  won- 
derful Reddick  family  as  my  friends  and 
constituents. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter 
Kravitz  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
prepared  a  short  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  This  his- 
tory is  available,  of  course,  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  It  follows: 

EARLY      HISTORY,      SIZE,      AND     COMPOSITION 

Prom  the  First  Congress,  In  1789,  there  has 
always  been  a  Committee  on  Rules  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  ninety  years 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  House  to  set  up 
a  select  committee  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress  authorized  to  report  a  system  of 
rules.  During  this  period  the  committee  ex- 
ercised little,  if  any,  Influence  over  the  leg- 
islative program  or  the  content  of  policies. 
So  minor  a  role  did  the  committee  play  in 
early  days  that  no  appointments  were  made 
to  it  in  the  15th.  16th,  18th,  19th,  and  21st 
Congresses.  And  for  many  years  In  the  early 
history  of  the  House  the  Rules  Committee 
made   no  reports. 

The  committee  continued  to  be  a  select 
committee  until  the  rules  revision  of  1880 
when  it  was  made  a  standing  committee, 
with  its  membership  fixed  at  five,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  usage.  And  It  has  re- 
mained a  standing  committee  down  to  the 
present  time. 

In  Its  composition  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  apparently  always  been  bipartisan,  with 
the  majority  party  in  the  House  having  a  ma- 
jority of  Its  members.  Its  size  was  increased 
to  10  members  In  1910.  to  11  In  1911.  to  12 
in  1917,  and  to  14  in  1935.  Between  1935  and 
1944,  the  party  ratio  was  10  majority  to  4 
minority,  except  during  the  78th  Congress 
(1943-1944)  when  It  was  9  and  5.  In  1945 
the  size  of  the  committee  was  reduced  to  12. 
with  a  majority-minority  party  ratio  of  8  to 
4.  On  January  31,  1961,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  session  under  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration, the  House  voted  217  to  212  to 
enlarge  the  committee  for  the  duration  of 
the  87th  Congress  to  15  members.  10  major- 
ity and  5  minority.  That  Increase  was  made  a 
part  of  the  permanent  rules  on  January  9, 
1963,  by  a  235-196  vote. 

development     of     COMMITTEE     POWERS 

The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  Rules 
Committee  developed  gradually  over  the 
years.  Until  1841  Ita  responsibility  ceased  for 
all  practical  purposes  after  it  reported  a  code 
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of  rules  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress. 
In  1841  the  Speaker's  ruling  that  the  com- 
mittee might  "report  from  time  to  time"  was 
sustained  on  appeal  by  the  House.  This  was 
the  flrst  in  a  series  of  innovations  that  trans- 
formed the  Committee  on  Rules  into  an  in- 
strument through  which  the  House  may  ex- 
ercise special  power  for  a  particular  piece  of 
legislation.' 

The  next  step  came  in  1853  when  the 
House  adopted  a  resolution  providing  that 
this  committee's  report  "shall  be  acted  upon 
by  the  House  until  disposed  of.  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  business,  anything  in  the 
rules  hereby  temporarily  adopted  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding."  = 

In  1858  the  House  authorized  appointment 
of  a  select  committee,  of  whom  the  Speaker 
was  to  be  one,  to  revise  the  rules  and  report 
at  the  next  session.  This  was  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  House  that  its  presiding 
officer  had  served  on  one  of  its  committees. 
Prom  1858  to  March  19.  1910,  the  Speaker 
continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, serving  as  Its  chairman  and  exercis- 
ing its  authority.  From  1789  to  1911  the 
Speaker  also  made  all  committee  assign- 
ments. Including  those  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  Thus,  after  1858.  the  powers  of  the 
committee  and  the  authority  of  the  Speaker 
were  closely  connecte4,  a  circumstance  which 
served  both  to  enhance  the  role  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  strengthen  the  Influence  of  the 
Chair. 

Another  major  step  in  the  development  of 
the  powers  of  the  Rules  Committee  took  place 
In  1883.  In  that  year  the  House  upheld  a 
Speaker's  ruling  that  the  committee  might 
properly  report  a  special  order  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  a  particular  bill.'  This 
ruling,  In  which  the  Speaker  supported  the 
authority  of  a  committee  of  which  he  was 
himself  chairman  ex  officio,  initiated  the 
modern  practice  whereby  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  reported  special  orders,  resolutions, 
or  "rules" — the  terms  are  Interchangeable  in 
this  context — providing  times  and  methods 
for  the  consideration  of  special  bills  or  classes 
of  bills.  Under  this  procedure  the  House  may 
take  up  particular  legislation  by  majority 
vote  Instead  of  being  forced  to  rely  on  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  which  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  or  unanimous  consent.  After 
1883.  points  of  order  made  against  reports 
of  the  Rules  Committee  were  seldom  upheld 
by  the  Chair.  Prior  to  that  time  it  had  been 
the  custom  for  each  committee  desiring  to 
bring  a  bill  to  the  House  floor  to  propose  Its 
own  special  order.  By  1890  the  function  of 
proposing  special  orders  for  the  considera- 
tion of  business  had  become  the  exclusive 
prerogative  of  the  Rules  Committee.  Hinds 
tells  us  that  this  procedure  was  not  In  great 
favor  during  the  48th.  49th.  and  50th  Con- 
gresses, but  that  it  was  used  frequently  in  the 
51st  Congress,  "and  since  1890  has  been  in 
favor  as  an  efficient  means  of  bringing  up 
for  consideration  bills  difficult  *p  reach  In  the 
regular  order  and  especially  as  a  means  for 
confining  within  speclfled  limits  the  con- 
sideration of  bills  Involving  Important  poli- 
cies for  which  the  majority  party  In  the 
House  may  be  responsible."  • 

In  1891  the  right  to  report  at  any  time  was 
conferred  upon  the  Rules  Committee,  and  In 
1893  it  was  given  the  right  to  sit  during  ses- 
sions of  the  House.' 

During  the  period  1890-1910,  the  Rules 
Committee  rose  to  a  pre-eminent  position  in 
the  congressional  committee  system  under 
the  masterful  leadership  of  chairmen  like 
Speakers  Thomas  Brackett  Heed  and  "Uncle 
Joe"  Cannon.  Thanks  to  a  series  of  favorable 
rulings  by  themselves  and  other  Speakers, 
which  were  sustained  on  appeal  by  the  House 
Itself,  the  Committee  on  Rules  acquired  the 
power  (a)  to  consider  and  report  special 
orders,  (b)  to  sit  during  sessions  of  the  House, 
(c)   to  report  matters  not  previously  Inl 
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duced,  reported,  or  committed  to  it,  and  (d) 
to  have  its  reports  immediately  considered. 

Even  after  the  Speaker  was  removed  from 
the  committee,  its  powers  Increased.  In  1920, 
Speaker  Qlllett  ruled  that  the  committee 
might  "report  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  a  bill  which  has  not  yet 
been  introduced."'  And  in  1933  Speaker 
Rainey  upheld  the  committee's  right  to  re- 
port a  resolution  for  consideration  of  a  bill 
on  which  the  House  had  refused  to  act  un- 
der suspension   of   the   rules.' 

By  the  exercise  of  these  powers  the  Rules 
Committee  can  sift  most  of  the  business 
coming  from  the  other  committees  of  the 
House,  decide  which  bills  shall  have  the 
right-of-way  to  consideration  on  the  floor, 
and  slgniflcantly  influence  the  order  in  which 
they  shall  be  taken  up.  Through  its  power 
to  report  new  business,  it  has  original  as 
well  as  secondary  Jurisdiction  over  the  legis- 
lative agenda.  It  has  the  power  to,  and  on 
occasion  does,  substitute  its  own  Judgment 
for  that  of  the  legislative  committees  of 
the  House  on  matters  of  substantive  policy 
by  forcing  amendments  to  bills  as  a  condi- 
tion for  giving  them  a  "green  light"  to  the 
floor. 

The  Rules  Committee  can  also  determine 
the  procedural  conditions  under  which  the 
House  considers  most  substantive  measures, 
including  the  duration  of  debate  and  the 
extent  to  which  a  measure  may  be  amended. 
It  does  this  through  special  "rules,"  of  which 
there  are  at  least  three  kinds:  (1)  closed 
rules  limiting  the  amendment  of  pending 
measures;  (2)  open  rules  permitting  their 
amendment;  and  (3)  rules  providing  that 
all  points  of  order  against  a  proposition  be 
considered  as  waived. 

Moreover,  since  the  committee  Is  the  usual 
channel  through  which  amendments  to  the 
rules  of  the  House  reach  the  floor,  it«ls  able 
to  promote  or  inhibit  changes  In  House  par- 
liamentary procedures. 

In  short,  the  Committer  on  Rules  is  to  a 
large  degree  the  governing  committee  of  the 
House.  To  it  the  House  has  largely  delegated 
the  power  to  regulate  procedure  vested  in  the 
House  itself  by  the  Constitution.  Further- 
more, by  virtue  of  Its  Influence  in  determin- 
ing the  order  and  the  content  of  floor  busi- 
ness, the  committee  may  also  function  as  a 
"steering"  committee,  steering  the  House  in 
whatever  direction  the  exigencies  of  the  hour 
appear  to  demand. 

To  what  extent  the  committee  exercises  Its 
powers  In  association  with  or  Independently 
of  the  formal  leadership  of  the  House  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment. Sometimes  the  leadership  has  domi- 
nated the  committee.  On  other  occasions,  the 
committee  has  exercised  Its  prerogatives  in- 
dependently and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  leadership. 

TWENTIETH      CENTURY      DEVELOPMENTS 

In  1909,  the  House  adopted  a  potential 
restriction  on  the  Rules  Committee's  power 
to  control  access  to  the  House  floor  when  it 
provided  for  Calendar  Wednesday.  Under 
the  rule,  each  Wednesday  is  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  the  various  standing  committees 
to  call  up  for  consideration  bills  and  resolu- 
tions not  otherwise  privileged.  The  leader- 
ship of  the  House  has  generally  Ignored  this 
procedure  for  bringing  up  measures  blocked 
in  the  Rules  Committee.  For  many  years,  the 
"call  of  the  committees"  has  usually  been 
dispensed  with  by  unanimous  consent,  on 
motion  of  the  Majority  Leader.  The  rule  was 
last  Invoked  in  1962. 

The  "revolution  of  1910."  which  reduced 
the  powers  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  left 
those  of  the  Rules  Committee  Intact.  But 
the  Sp>eaker  lost  his  seat  on  that  committee 
and  it  was  Increased  In  size  from  5  to  10 
lembers. 

In  1924  the  "pocket  veto"  power  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  was  curbed 
after  Chairman  Campbell  had  exercised  hla 
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discretion  to  the  extent  of  holding  In  bis 
pocket  a  number  of  resolutions  which  he  had 
been  authorized  by  the  committee  to  report 
some  weeks  before.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  such  arbitrary  action,  the  House 
Rules  were  amended  in  1924  by  adding  the 
following  paragraph : 

"The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  present  to 
the  House  repKjrts  concerning  rules.  Joint 
rules,  and  order  of  business  within  three 
legislative  days  of  the  time  when  ordered  by 
the  Committee.  If  such  rule  or  order  Is  not 
considered  Immediately  it  shall  be  referred 
to  the  calendar  and  If  not  called  up  by  the 
member  making  the  report  within  nine  days 
thereafter,  any  member  designated  by  the 
Committee  may  call  it  up  for  consideration." 

Subsequently,  this  paragraph  was  amended 
to  provide  that  if  such  rule  or  order  is  not 
called  up  within  seven  legislative  days,  "any 
memlier  of  the  Rules  Committee  may  call  it 
up  as  a  question  of  privilege  and  the  Speaker 
shall  recognize  any  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  seeking  recognition  for  that  pur- 
pose."' 

Another  change  in  the  rules  of  the  House 
was  adopted  In  1924  which,  while  it  applies 
to  every  standing  committee,  was  designed 
in  part  to  restrict  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  The  Discharge  Rule, 
first  adopted  on  June  17.  1910.  was  amended 
in  1924.  so  as  to  set  at  150  the  number  of 
signatures  required  on  discharge  petitions. 
This  number  was  raised  to  218  in  1935  where 
it  remained  until  1959  when  the  admission  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  raised  it  temporarily  to 
219.  When  the  size  of  the  House  returned  to 
435  in  1963.  the  number  of  signatures  re- 
quired dropped  back  to  218. 

Under  this  rule  It  is  in  order  to  file  a 
motion  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee 
from  the  further  consideration  of  special 
orders  of  business  provided  that  the  special 
order  has  been  before  the  committee  for  at 
least  seven  days  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
motion  to  discharge.  Twice  a  month  it  is  in 
order  to  call  up  the  motions  which  have 
been  placed  on  the  discharge  calendar.  When 
the  House  begins  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
under  this  rule,  it  remains  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  House  until  fully  disposed  of 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  adjourn. 

Traditionally,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
functioned  as  the  agent  of  the  majority 
party  in  the  House,  using  its  powers  to  fa- 
cilitate the  legislative  program  of  that  party, 
the  wishes  of  Its  leadership,  and  the  program 
of  the  Administration.  In  1937,  however,  the 
New  Deal  lost  control  of  the  Rules  Com'mlt- 
te  when  three  of  Its  Democratic  members 
Joined  with  the' four  Republican  members 
to  block  or  dilute  floor  consideration  of  con- 
troversial Administration  bills.  Prom  1945  to 
1960  the  coalition  consisted  of  two  Demo- 
crats and  four  Republicans,  exactly  half  of 
the  committee's  12  members.  From  1955  to 
1966  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
himself  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  leader 
of  the  coalition. 

This  bipartisan  coalition  controlled  the 
Committee  on  Rules  from  1937  to  the  be- 
ginning of  1961,  except  during  the  80th  Con- 
gress (1947-1948)  and  the  83d  Congress 
(1953-1954)  when,  dominated  by  Repub- 
licans, the  committee  again  functioned  as  the 
agent  of  the  majority  party  in  the  House. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  87th  Congress 
(1961),  and  after  a  dramatic  confrontation 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  between  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  and  Rules  Committee  chair- 
man Howard  W.  Smith,  the  House  voted  by 
a  narrow  margin  to  enlarge  the  committee. 
Two  Democrats  and  one  Republican  were 
added,  giving  the  Democratic  leadership  a 
majority  on  most  committee  votes  from  the 
87th  through  the  90th  Congresses. 

As  a  result  of  repeated  complaints  of  the 
"obstructive  tactics"  and  the  "undemocratic 
and  arbitrary  dictatorship"  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  House  amended  its  rules  at 
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the  iMgtalng  of  iht  81st  Congresa  (January  3, 
1940)  by  adopting  tbe  so-called  "31-day 
rule."  This  rule  stipulated  ttiat  a  resolution 
providing  for  tbe  Immediate  consideration 
of  a  public  bill  already  reported  and  which 
bad  been  before  the  Rules  Committee  ai 
days  without  b#lng  given  clearance  to  the 
House  floor  could  be  called  up  on  discbarge 
days  (second  tnd  fourth  Mondays  each 
month)  by  the  chairman  of  tbe  committee 
which  had  reported  the  bill,  and  that  "the 
Speaker  shall  recognize  the  Member  seeking 
recognition  for  Oiat  purpose  .  .  ." 

Altogether,  elg^t  measures  were  brought  to 
the  House  floor  «nder  the  ai-day  rule  during 
the  8l8t  Congreai;  seven  of  them  passed.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  ilile  declared  that  without  It 
these  measures  ifould  never  have  reached  the 
floor,  that  Its  veiy  existence  forced  the  Rules 
Committee  to  aci  In  other  cases,  and  that  the 
general  effect  of]  the  rule  had  been  to  break 
the  Rules  Committee  bottleneck  on  legisla- 
tion desired  by  i  majority  of  the  House.  Op- 
ponents of  the  iTule  argued  that  it  gave  the 
Speaker  unreasonable  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities, and  thiat  it  had  stripped  the  com- 
mitter of  Its  useful  power  to  prevent  consld- 
eratlop_Qf  popular  but  unwise  measures  up- 
on which  Members  did  not  want  themselves 
recorded.  Some  isalntalned  that  the  rule  en- 
couraged unbrlcted  spending  and  adoption 
of  socialistic  measures.  Moreover,  they  In- 
sisted the  rule  v^bjb  unnecessary  because  the 
committee  usually  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  leadership  and.  In  any  event,  the 
House  could  by^pass  tbe  committee  If  It 
wished  by  use  of:  the  Calendar  Wednesday  or 
discharge  petltlo|i  rules.  After  hearing  these 
arguments,  the  kouse  abolished  the  21-day 
rule  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  82d  Congress.* 

It  was  resurrected  in  a  modified  form  at 
the  beginning  oi  the  89th  Congress  (Janu- 
ary 4,  1966) .  Und^r  the  new  regulation,  when 
any  resolution  pqovldlng  for  consideration  of 
a  bill  had  been  in  the  Rules  Committee  for 
21  days.  It  was  iji  order  for  the  Speaker,  on 
discharge  day,  to  recognize  a  committee 
chairman  or  ol^er  authorized  committee 
member  to  call  ^p  the  resolution  for  action. 
Whereas  the  rul0  of  the  8l8t  Congress  re- 
quired the  Spealder  to  recognize  the  member 
who  rose  to  call  up  tbe  resolution,  the  rule  of 
the  89th  CongresA  gave  the  Speaker  authority 
to  act  "In  his  discretion."  The  rule  was  used 
eight  times  durliig  the  89th  Congress.  It  was 
rescinded  at  the  beginning  of  the  90tb  Con- 
gress (January  10,  1967)  by  a  vote  of  232 
to  186.  ] 

Debate  on  thei  resclslon  of  1967  was  rela- 
tively brief;  the  iarg\iments  were  not  spelled 
out  in  any  detail  for  either  side.  Opponents 
of  the  rule  seenied  to  argue.  In  effect,  that 
the  rule  had  been  abused.  The  Intent,  it  was 
Implied,  had  bean  to  prevent  unreasonable 
delay  of  Important  measures  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  but  In  practice,  some  chairmen 
had  flled  resolutions  under  the  rule  on  al- 
most every  measure  reported  from  their 
committees,    oft^n    on    the    same    day    the 
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measure  was  reported  and  before  there  was 
any  evidence  that  the  Rulee  Committee  In- 
tended to  delay  its  consideration.  Proponents 
of  the  rule  offered  no  arguments  during  the 
debate,  but  It  may  be  assumed  their  views 
were  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  Some 
Members  who  had  voted  for  the  rule  In  1965 
voted  to  repeal  It  In  1967." 

Prior  to  1966,  the  Committee  on  Rules  had 
the  power  under  certain  conditions  to  pre- 
vent bills  from  going  to  conference.  It  exer- 
cised that  right,  for  example,  late  In  1960  on 
an  education  bill.  In  1966,  at  the  same  time 
the  House  adopted  the  second  21-day  rule,  it 
also  curbed  that  power. 

raE  coMMrrrKE's  BtrLxs  of  psocEDtras 
Under  Rule  XI,  clause  27(a),  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  tbe  rules 
of  It^s  pommittees  so  far  as  applicable.  The 
clajM^l^vides  further  that  committees  may 
adopt  ynditional  rules  not  Inconsistent 
thereWlth^knd  many  committees  have  done 
so.  T4ie  Committee  on  Rules  first  adopted 
such^addltlonal  regulations  on  February  28, 
1967.  X^d  again  on  January  7,  1969,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Rule  1.  Meetings 

"The  Conunlttee  on  Rules  shall  meet  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday  of  each  week  while 
tbe  Congress  is  in  session.  Meetings  shall  be 
called  to  order  and  presided  over  by  the 
Chairman  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man, by  the  ranking  Majority  Member  of  the 
Committee  present  as  acting  chairman. 

"Meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  determine  that 
testimony  received  may  bear  upon  matters 
affecting  the  national  security.  Executive  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee  shall  be  closed. 

"For  the  purpxjse  of  hearing  testimony,  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

"A  printed  transcript  of  any  bearing  or 
public  meeting  of  the  Committee  may  be 
had  If  tbe  Chairman  decides  it  is  necessary, 
or  If  a  majority  of  the  Members  request  it. 

"A  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  Committee  may 
be  dispensed  with  where,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Chairman,  there  is  no  need  therefor,  and 
additional  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  written  request  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Conmilttee  duly  flled  with  the 
counsel  of  the  Committee. 

"Rule  2.  Voting 

"No  measiue  or  recommendation  shall  be 
reported  or  tabled  by  the  Committee  unless 
a  majority  of  tbe  Committee  is  actually 
present. 

"A  roll  call  vote  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  may  be  had  upon  the  request  of 
any  Member. 

"Rule  3.  Reporting 
*  "Whenever  the  Committee  authorizes  the 
favorable  reporting  of  a  bill  or  resolution 
from  the  Conmilttee,  the  Chairman  or  act- 
ing Chairman  shall  report  the  same  or  des- 
ignate some  Member  of  the  Committee  to 
report  the  same  to  the  House,  as  provided  In 
the  Rules  of  the  House. 
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"Rule  4.  Committee  Staffing 
"The  professional  and  clerical  staffs  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Chairman,  who 
shall  establish  and  assign  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  members  of  the  staffs 
and  delegate  such  authority  as  tbe  Chairman 
deems  appropriate,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Minority  staff,  who  shall  be  selected  by  and 
tmder  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Conunlttee. 

"Rule  5.  Miscellaneous 
"Tbe  Committee  shall  prepare,  maintain, 
and  publish  for  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, BO  far  as  practicable,  a  calendar  list- 
ing all  matters  formally  before  It.  Informa- 
tion on  the  Calendar  sbEdl  Include  the  num- 
bers of  the  bills  or  resolutions,  a  brief 
description  of  a  bill's  contents,  including  the 
legislative  committee  reporting  it  and  the 
name  of  the  principal  sponsoring  Member. 
For  purposes  of  this  rule,  matters  formally 
before  the  Committee  Include:  bills  or  reso- 
lutions over  which  the  Committee  has  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction  and  bills  or  resolutions  from 
other  conmilttees  concerning  which  the 
chairman  or  designated  member  of  such 
committee  has  requested  a  hearing  in  writ- 
ing and  forwarded  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules 
a  copy  of  such  bill  or  resolution  as  reported, 
together  with  the  final  printed  conunlttee 
report. 

"Upon  adoption  of  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Committee  at  the  opening  of 
each  Congress,  the  Chairman  may  have  these 
rules  and  procedures  printed  in  an  early 
Issue  of  The  Congressional  Record." 

STAFF 

Until  1960  the  professional  staff  of  the 
committee  iisually  consisted  of  a  single 
clerk  with  occasionally  an  assistant  clerk. 
The  minority  party  was  first  assigned  a  clerk 
of  its  own  in  1950.  By  1967  the  staff  Included 
a  counsel,  an  assistant  counsel,  a  minority 
counsel,  and  two  additional  staff  members. 
The  committee  also  frequently  consults  the 
House  Parliamentarian  In  drawing  up  the 
technical  language  of  "rules"  it  reports  to  the 
floor. 

coMMrmx  juKisDicnoN 

The  Committee  on  Rulee  has  jurisdiction 
over  (a)  the  rules,  joint  rulee,  and  order  of 
business  of  the  House  and  (b)  recesses  and 
final  adjournments  of  Congress.  Primarily 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  conunlttee  is  over 
propositions  to  make  or  change  the  rules, 
for  the  creation  of  committees,  and  author- 
izing and/or  directing  them  to  make  Investi- 
gations. It  also  reports  resolutions  relating 
to  the  hour  of  dally  meeting  and  the  days  on 
which  the  House  shall  sit,  and  orders  relating 
to  the  use  of  of  the  galleries  during  the  elec- 
toral count."  In  addition,  it  has  been  held 
as  recently  as  August  19,  1964,  that  the  com- 
mittee may  report  a  resolution  fixing  the 
order  of  buslees  and  the  manner  of  consider- 
ing a  measure,  even  though  adopting  that 
resolution  would  have  the  effect  of  discharg- 
ing another  committee  from  a  matter  pend- 
ing before  It. 
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Political  affiliation       State 


Term  of  service  in  House 


Term  of  servica  as  chairman 


Oamocrat Pennsylvania 1863-90 1875-81  (44fh  to  Wlh  Cong.). 

Republican Ohio 1877-85;  1901-U.„ 1881-83  (47th  Cons) 

Democrat Kentucky 1877-90 1883-89  (48th  to  50th  Cong  ) 


Republican Maine 
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Republican Maine.. 
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LIQUOR  AND  MORALITY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOmSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1969    i 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  becoming  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  increased  sexual  promis- 
cuity, reliance  on  narcotics  and  hard 
liquor,  all  of  which  tend  to  erode  moral- 
ity and  lower  social  standards. 


In  the  welfare  state  of  Sweden,  al- 
coholism is  labeled,  "a  national  disease," 
and  "the  most  democratic  of  all  sick- 
nesses." 

Here  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
a  report  by  Father  Lyons,  provocative 
magazines  such  as  Playboy,  Look,  and 
many  other  slick  paper  publications 
which  appeal  to  sensuality  and  perver- 
sion are  subsidized  by  huge  amounts  of 
advertising  moneys  from  the  alcohol 
industry. 

The  hard  liquor  people,  approaching  a 
monopoly  in  the  United  States  operate 
a  tax-free  foundation  identified  as  the 
Samuel  Bronfman  Foimdation  of  New 
York  City  whose  principal  donor  is 
Joseph  Seagram  of  Seagram's  whisky. 

Among  the  most  liberal  grants  made 
by  this  foundation  are  to  "organiza- 
tions concerned  with  health,  recreation, 
and  child  welfare."  Makes  one  wonder 
if  this  can  include  promotion  of  licen- 
tiousness through  current  programs  of 
sex  education.  Can  they  feel  that  by  sub- 
sidizing immorality  they  can  increase 
liquor  sales? 

In  any  event,  it  would  appear  that  our 
parents,  our  educators,  and  our  minis- 
ters need  only  look  to  the  tragic  plight 
of  the  young  people  in  Sweden  to  see 
where  we  are  going  if  we  do  not  give 
wholesome  leadership  to  stop  this  delib- 
erate crusade  _against  our  national 
moral  fiber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  AP  release 
from  Stockholm,  Sweden,  dated  April  15, 
Father  Lyons'  "View  of  the  News"  for 
September  29,  1968,  and  an  excerpt  from 
the  "Foimdation  Directory,"  page  520,  as 
follow : 

Reverse  Sales  Campaign  Hrrs  Swedish 
Alcoholism 

Stockholm. — In  Sweden  a  company  Is 
trying  to  cut  down  its  sales — and  Is  bragging 
that  it  is  succeeding. 

This  Is  part  of  an  official  temperance  pol- 
icy to  change  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
Swedes  and  stem  the  use  of  alcohol  among 
the  youth. 

Nya  Systembolaget,  the  state-owned  mo- 
nopoly which  runs  all  the  retail  outlets  for 
spirits,  wines  and  strong  beers,  Is  happy  be- 
cause its  liquor  sales  dropped  sharply  in 
1968. 

^  Its  advertisements  say:  "the  sale  of  spirits 
dropped  by  2.3  million  liters  (607,602  gal- 
lons) compared  with  1967."  Distilled  liquor 
dropped  most  of  all.  More  and  more  people 
are  choosing  good  wine  in  place  of  expen- 
sive spirits.  Even  we,  whose  cash  registers 
suffered,  think  that's  wonderful.  Keep  it  up 
in  1969." 

Drunkenness  and  alcoholism  are  among 
the  greatest  social  problems  In  this  welfare 
state.  Heavy  drinking  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  a  national  disease. 

For  40  years  Sweden  tried  a  liquor  ration- 
ing system.  Depending  mainly  ou  income 
and  social  status,  some  40  per  cent  of  the 
Swedes  over  21  years  of  age  had  permits  to 
buy  one  to  four  liters  of  spirits  monthly. 


Opponents  said  the  system  encouraged 
Swedes  to  buy  the  full  ration  and  go  on 
binges.  It  resulted  in  moonshinlng  and  a 
thriving  black  market. 

In  October  1956  Sweden  dropped  this  ex- 
periment. Anyone  over  age  21  could  buy  as 
much  to  drink  £is  he  wanted — provided  he 
wasn't  blacklisted  for  abuses.  Authorities 
switched  to  other  ways  of  trying  to  bring 
alcohol  under  control — mainly  through  high 
taxes.  Prices  today  are  from  90  to  100  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  last  year  of  ration- 
ing. Taxes  make  up  89  per  cent  of  the  price 
of  a  bottle  of  aquavit,  a  Swedish  schnapps 
which  Is  a  fixture  on  every  smorgasbord.  The 
retail  price  is  $6.50  to  $7.  A  t>ottle  of  whiskey 
taxed  about  as  heavily,  retails  at  $10  for  most 
standard  brands.  Wines  and  strong  beers 
carry  around  half  the  tax  load.  A  good  bottle 
of  wine  retails  at  about  $2.  Wines  mainly  are 
bought  by  the  monopoly  in  casks  and  bottled 
here. 

Aside  from  pricing  policy.'  a  campaign  to 
drink  more  wine — "it's  cheaper  and  better" — 
has  been  pushed.  Systembolaget  recently  ad- 
vertised "We  Swedes  are  getting  smarter"  and 
jxjinted  out  that  by  buying  a  bottle  of  wine 
instead  of  whiskey  a  Swede  could  save  S5  to 
$6  in  tax  per  Ijottle. 

Instruction  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  Is 
required  In  the  schools  and  In  the  armed 
forces.  Official  temperance  boards  are  charged 
with  an  intensified  program  of  treatment 
for  alcoholics  and  others  who  misuse  spirits. 
Temperance  societies  are  strong.  Restaurants 
may  dispense  spirits  only  under  a  strict  li- 
censing system.  Driving  under  the  influence 
is  heavily  penalized.  Parliament  has  under 
consideration  a  bill  to  ban  liquor  advertis- 
ing. 

All  this  Is  bound  to  have  an  effect  on 
Swedish  drinking  habits.  Yet  Systembolaget 
has  an  annual  sales  turnover  of  around  $500 
million,  about  half  of  what  the  state  spends 
on  defense  annually. 

Statistics  show  Swedes  are,  in  fact,  drink- 
ing more  wine  and  beer  at  the  expense  of 
stronger  spirits.  The  consumption  of  liquor 
per  Swede  15  years  of  age  and  over  dropped 
from  nine  liters  In  1957  to  8.5  liters  10  years 
later.  In  the  samie  period  wine  consumption 
rose  from  3.4  to  6.3  liters  while  beer  Jumped 
from  26.7  to  51.3  liters  per  person. 

Even  so,  published  estimates  put  the  num- 
ber of  Swedes  "with  an  alcohol  problem"  at 
250,000,  or  more  than  1  in  every  30.  Social 
workers  report  a  rising  rate  of  misuse  of  al- 
cohol among  teen-agers.  They  attribute  the 
trend  lo  looser  discipline  and  the  fact  that 
youth  today  have  more  spending  money. 

Why  is  there  heavy  drinking  in  the  Swed- 
ish welfare  society,  where  the  state,  theo- 
retically at  least,  is  well-equipped  to  combat 
the  social  and  personal  disorganization  which 
often  takes  the  form  of  alcohol  addiction? 

Doctors  and  social  workers  cite  a  rising 
standard  of  living. 

"The  rise  in  our  standards  has  brought 
with  it  a  demand  for  unessential  goods,  and 
alcohol  is  one  of  them,"  commented  Ooesta 
Nordstroem.  chief  of  the  temperance  bureau 
In  the  goverrunent's  social  welfare  depart- 
ment. 

"Social  adversity  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
eliminated  in  Sweden  and  prosperity  is  on 
the  increase,"  said  a  doctor  at  Maria  Poly- 
clinic. "But  BO  is  drunkenness  among  the 
youth  and  among  women." 
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But  what  about  Herbert  Marcuse?  He  Is 
a  70-year-old  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego,  where 
he  propounds  the  message  of  Marx  with  a 
strong  admixture  of  Freud.  His  contempo- 
rary Marxism  stresses  a  conspiracy  theory 
which  purports  to  see  a  well -directed  ruling 
class  behind  our  social  problems.  This  greatly 
appeals  to  the  New  Left,  which  subscribes 
to  a  devil  theory  of  history.  It  attributes  all 
of  society's  Ills  to  "the  -establishment."  or  to 
the  "military-industrial  complex."  If  you 
think  that  some  of  the  Par  Right  thrives  on 
a  theory  of  conspiracy,  you  ought  to  look  at 
the  Left. 

Marcuse's  appeal  is  to  the  "outcasts  and 
outsiders,"  those  "outside  the  democratic 
process."  They  should  be  the  saviors  of  our 
civilization,  he  urges,  but  In  order  to  save 
It  they  will  first  have  to  destroy  It.  He  en- 
thrones violence  as  a  virtue,  urging  the 
students  across  America  to  carry  out  their 
high  moral  commitment  to  attack  and  de- 
stroy the  American  school  system  and  every- 
thing else  that  Is  American. 

Dostoevsky  spoke  about  starting  with  lib- 
erty and  ending  with  despotism.  The  freedom 
of  the  New  Left  is  of  a  very  peculiar  sort.  It 
does  not  mean  equal  liberty  for  everyone  to 
go  about  his  business  peacefully.  It  only 
means  the  liberty  of  the  New  Left  to  do 
exactly  as  It  pleases,  especially  to  deny  the 
right  of  anyone  else  to  oppose  Its  program. 
It  Is  the  liberty  of  the  despot. 
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[From  the  Foundation  Directory] 

Bronfman  (The  Samuel)  Foundation,  Inc.. 
375  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Incorporated  In  1951  in  New  Tork. 

Donor.-  Joseph  E.  Seagram  and  Sons,  Inc. 

Purpose  and  Activities:  Formed  to  perpe- 
tuate the  Ideals  of  American  democracy; 
finances  research  programs  for  the  study 
of  democratic  business  enterprise  by  means 
of  fellowships  and  professorships  In  col- 
leges and  universities;  grants  also  to  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  health,  recreation, 
and  child  welfare. 

Financial  Data  (year  ended  31  December 
1964)  :  Assets.  $3,976,464  (M) ;  expenditures. 
$217,439,  Including  $217,089  In  grants. 

Officers  and  Trustees:  Frank  R.  Schwen- 
gel.  Chairman;  Edgar  M.  Bronfman,  Presi- 
dent; Victor  A.  Flschel,  Vice-President; 
Frederick  J.  Llnd,  Secretary;  Joseph  Q.  Prlel, 
Treasurer;  Murry  Cohen. 


HUNGER  IN  CHICAGO 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   nXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  sometimes 
eases  our  conscience  to  thinlc  that  hunger 
is  the  other  fellow's  problem.  We  in  the 
North  like  to  pretend  it  exists  only  in  the 
South,  and  we  ki.jthe  cities  make  believe 
it  exists  only  in  thfe-  rural  areas. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  performed 
a  useful  service  to  all  America  by  sending 
one  of  its  reporters,  Miss  Linda  Rockey. 
out  in  the  streets  of  Chicago  to  measure 
problems  of  hunger  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  our  country.  Her  findings  make 
grim  but  important  reading.  The  series 
on  hunger  in  Chicago  is  "must"  reading 
for  everyone  who  claims  a  conscience.  I 
am  privileged  to  insert  the  articles  as 
follows: 

Hunger — How   It   Shows  Up   Here 
(By  Linda  Rockey) 
There  is  hunger  In  Chicago. 
No  one  can  point  down  a  street  where  you 
will  find  children  with  distended  beliles  and 


scrawny  limbs.  The  face  of  hunger  In  this 
city  manifests  Itself  in  subtle  ways: 

His  brothers  and  sisters  so  crave  food  that 
•  •  •  and  giggling,  an  infant  sits  listlessly 
for  hours,  not  uttering  a  sound. 

At  an  age  when  well-fed  babies  are  bouncy 
they  eat  lead  paint  chips  off  the  walls  of  rot- 
ting slum  tenements.  Their  pregnant  mother 
staves  off  hunger  pangs  with  laundry  starch. 

By  mldmoming  the  heads  of  children  In 
a  ghetto  school  flop  down  wearily  on  their 
desks. 

A  Puerto  Rlcan  mother  of  nine,  whose  hus- 
band cannot  find  work,  cooks  potato  peelings 
on  a  hot  plate  for  supper. 

A  social  worker  describes  the  plight  of  the 
elderly  poor  In  this  city  "a  slow  death  from 
malnutrition  that  goes  on  dally." 

Physicians,  nurses,  nutritionists,  welfare 
workers  and  teachers  report  that  hunger  is 
a  dally  fact  of  life  among  Chicago's  poor. 
"And  where  there's  hunger,  malnutrition  is 
not  far  behind,"  said  Dr.  Jack  Metcoff.  chair- 
man of  pediatrics  at  Michael  Reese  Hospital 
and  an  authority  on  nutrition.  But  no  one 
really  knows  the  extent  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition In  Chicago. 

Officially.  It  does  not  exist. 

"As  I  go  through  Chicago,  I  don't  see  any- 
one who  has  to  go  without  food.  I  don't  think 
a  state  of  hunger  as  such  exists,"  said  Dr. 
Morgan  J.  O'Connell,  acting  commissioner  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  However,  the  Board's 
chief  nutritionist  said  that  her  staff  of  10 
works  from  the  assumption  that  there  is 
malnutrition  In  this  city. 

The  appearance  of  the  malnourished  Is 
misleading.  Adolescents  and  adults  are  usual- 
ly overweight  because  they  subsist  on 
starches  and  carbohydrates,  which  are  low  in 
cost,  high  in  calories  and  filling.  As  one  wel- 
fare mother  put  It.  "We  may  look  healthy; 
we're  Just  fat  off  of  beans."  Hungry  children 
are  often  pale,  lethargic  and  underweight, 
but  they  look  fairly  healthy  unless  the  mal- 
nutrition Is  severe. 

The  problem  Is  not  only  one  of  visibility, 
but  also  lack  of  Information.  Hunger  In  Chi- 
cago has  never  been  subjected  to  scientific 
scrutiny.  "We  know  It's  there  but  we  don't 
know  how  much,"  said  a  West  Side  nutri- 
tionist. "No  matter  how  many  health  sta- 
tions we  have,  we  don't  see  the  worst  because 
people,  especially  the  poor,  are  crlsls-orl- 
ented.  They  come  to  us  when  there's  blood 
and  pain." 

However,  the  little  data  that  exists,  though 
fragmentary,  Is  startling. 

1.  An  unpublished  196d  Chicago  Board  of 
Health  survey  found  iron  deficiency  anemia 
in  24  per  cent  of  the  1.604  infants  and  pre- 
school children  surveyed.  Percentages  ran  as 
high  as  41  per  cent  in  Station  15  (the  all- 
black  West  Side)  and  46  per  cent  In  Station 
9  (a  near  northwest  Latin  American  com- 
munity). 

2.  Nearly  one-third  of  Chicago  preschool 
children  enrolled  in  Project  Head  Start  had 
iron  deficiency  anemia,  according  to  a  1965 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  study. 

(Although  there  are  no  figures  on  the  in- 
cidence of  iron  deficiency  anemia  among  mid- 
dle- and  upper-class  children,  private  physi- 
cians suspect  that  It  Is  quite  low,  "probably 
less  than  1  per  cent,"  said  Dr.  Robert  S.  Men- 
delsohn, a  former  top  adviser  to  Head  Start 
for  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  He 
also  pointed  out  how  little  It  takes  to  avoid 
this  anemia — "a  bowl  of  Iron-fortlfied  cereal 
and  a  little  red  meat  or  egg  each  day.") 

3.  Dr.  Werner  F.  Cryns.  an  Evanston  pedia- 
trician who  made  home  visits  to  retarded 
chlKIren  in  1968  for  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Public  Health,  reported  that  malnutrition 
played  "a  significant  role"  In  more  than  half 
the  cases. 

4.  Physicians  at  the  Woodlawn  Child 
Health  Center  see  many  Infants  suffering 
from  what  they  call  "failure  to  thrive."  Their 
weights  are  well  under  the  normal  range 
for  their  ages,  they  suffer  repeatedly  from 
colds,  infiuenza  and  pneumonia  and  they  are 
often  severel.v  anemic. 
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"There  may  be  a  medical  reason,  but  It's 
more  often  due  to  Inadequate  food  intake. 
What  tips  us  off  is  that  they  thrive  very  well 
on  a  -hospital  diet,"  said  Dr.  Audrey  Forbes, 
a  pediatrician  and  assistant  director  of  the 
Woodlawn  clinic.  She  also  reported  that  "the 
Iron  deficiency  anemia  In  this  neighborhood 
is  quite  startling  and  severe." 

r-S.  Anemia  and  vitamin  deficiencies  are 
"common"  among  children  examined  in  Cook 
County  Hospital,  said  Dr.  Ira  Rosenthal, 
chairman  of  pediatrics.  He  also  sees  "a  fair 
amount  of  rickets"  (stunted  bone  growth 
from  vitamin  D  deficiency) . 

8.  According  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 85  per  cent  of  school-age  children  and 
60  per  cent  of  preschoolers  have  dental  cavi- 
ties, many  with  severe  carles.  (Recent  re- 
search indicates  that  they  are  related  to  lack 
of  proper  food.) 

7.  The  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Op- 
portunity, which  serves  low  Income  people 
who  do  not  quaWy  for  public  aid,  initiated 
a  homemaker  service  In  June,  1968.  By  De- 
cember 4.266  families  were  reached,  and  "In 
almost  every  Instance  there  was  a  problem  of 
an  Inadequate  diet  and  Inadequate  funds  to 
afford  the  proper  diet,"  the  semi-annual  re- 
port said. 

In  the  next  six  moths,  2.000  low-Income 
families  In  New  York  City  will  submit  to  de- 
tailed clinical  exams,  biochemical  measure- 
ment and  food  Intake  studies  as  part  of  the 
government's  National  Nutrition  Survey, 
which  Is  being  extended  Into  10  more  states. 
Illinois  Is  not  one  of  them,  yet  the  most  dis- 
turbing aspect  of  hunger  In  Chicago  is  the 
lack  of  scientific  data  on  It. 

QtTESnONS    raised 

Metcoff,  Mendelsohn,  other  physicians  and 
nutritionists  raise  these  questions: 

With  a  large  Indigent  population,  why  are 
there  no  records  of  growth  among  Chicago's 
poverty  children  to  compare  with  normal 
growth  curves? 

Why  hasn't  someone  found  out  If  Chicago's 
high  Infant  mortality  rate  Is  related  to  hun- 
ger? In  Chicago's  poverty  areas  the  Infant 
mortality  rate  Is  38.5  per  1,000  births,  as  high 
as  In  Lima,  Peru,  and  75  per  cent  higher  than 
Chicago's  nonpoverty  areas.  The  major  causes 
of  Infant  death — influenza  and  pneumonia — 
are  7.9  In  poverty  areas  and  2.2  in  nonpoverty 
areas.  The  premature  birth  rate  Is  13  per  cent 
vs.  6  per  cent. 

"We  ought  to  be  sure  that  these  figures  are. 
not  the  result  of  preventable  malnutrition," 
said  Metcoff. 

Why  has  no  one  attempted  to  correlate 
pica  (the  craving  for  unnatural  food  such 
as  lead  paint  chlpe  and  laundry  starch)  with 
hunger?  Instances  of  children  who  eat  lead 
paint  chips  off  the  walls  of  rotting  slum 
tenements  and  pregnant  women  who  con- 
sume large  quantities  of  laundry  starch  oc- 
cur most  In  the  poor  black  community.  The 
results  of  lead  poisoning  are  brain  damage 
and  even  death. 

Starch  eating,  a  cultural  habit  among 
urban  black  women  whose  Southern  ances- 
tors ate  clay  during  pregnancy,  causes  severe 
anemia.  As  Mendelsohn  puts  It,  "I  never 
heard  of  rich  people  who  ate  lead  or  starch." 

A  StmVET  PLANNED 

The  Board  of  Health  plans  to  survey  the 
city  late  this  spring  or  early  summer  "to 
determine  If  we  have  a  problem,"  said  O'Con- 
nell. He  declined  to  elaborate  further,  but 
the  board's  chief  nutritionist.  Virginia 
Jauch,  said  she  knew  nothing  of  the  study 
plans. 

Metcoff  Indicated  that  a  year's  study  coiild 
be  done  for  "a  couple  hundred  thousand, 
which  is  not  much  when  you  consider  that 
wo  may  be  talking  about  2,000,000  children." 

The  study  should  focus  on  preschool  chil- 
dren, esp>eclally  under  age  2,  he  said.  School 
and  Head  Start  studies  are  limited  because 
they  refiect  "the  hardiest  children — the  worst 
examples  have  died  by  age  2."  Pi'rthermore 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Head  Start  children  are  not  the  most 
deprived. 

A  study  of  younger  children  would  also 
pick  up  malnutrition  before  It  was  a  factor 
In  Irreversible  brain  damage. 

Recent  animal  studies  Indicate  that  mal- 
nutrition during  brain  formation  can  per- 
manently stunt  mental  growth.  Mental  re- 
tardation Is  more  common  in  poverty  areas, 
and  many  teachers,  as  well  as  physicians, 
have  observed  that  hunger  hampers  learning 
ability. 

NO  CONTEOLLED  TESTS 

No  one  has  taken  a  control  group  of  poor 
people  and  fed  them  adequately  without 
changing  other  factors  (clothing,  shelter)  to 
determine  how  diet  affects  well-being  "I 
suspect  a  great  deal,"  said  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Swartwout,  an  obstetrician  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  who  also  suspects  that  "close  to 
100  per  cent  of  Chicago's  Indigent  pregnant 
women  are  malnourished."  He  found  sl*rch- 
eatlng  among  16  per  cent  of  these  women  In 
1968.  An  earlier  study  at  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital uncovered  35  per  cent. 

"How  much  of  this  you  could  cure  with 
good  nutrition  is  anybody's  guess,  but  it's 
high  time  we  were  finding  out,"  he  said.  He 
would  like  to  do  such  a  study,  but  can't  get 
the  money.  "Nutrition  Is  a  second-rate  scien- 
tific endeavor,  yet  with  the  undernourish- 
ment of  the  poor  and  over-nourishment  of 
the  rich.  It  Is  probably  the  nation's  greatest 
health  proBT 


Adults  AveragA30c  a  Meal:  Welfare  Pood 

Allotment  Under  FniE 

(By  Linda  Rockey) 

When  Dr.  Albert  D.  Kllnger  studied  medi- 
cine m  the  '50's.  his  teachers  told  him  that 
no  malnutrition  exists  In  this  country  except 
as  a  result  of  food  faddlsm. 

"And  I  believed  It  until  I  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Health  and  saw  kids  with 
rickets,  low  blood  counts  and  stunted 
growth,"  said  Kllnger,  a  South  Side  Internist 
who  has  worked  with  welfare  patients  since 
1960. 

Jacqul  Alberts,  a  young  nutritionist  for 
Miles  Square  Health  Center  on  the  West  Side, 
said,  "None  of  what  I  learned  in  school  works 
here.  Everything  is  applicable  to  the  white 
middle  class  only.  Even  the  low-cost  diet  we 
studied  and  lived  on  for  a  week  wasn't  near 
as  low  as  the  welfare  allotment." 

Miss  Alberts  belong  to  the  committee  on 
nutrition  and  hunger  of  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee for  Hvrnian  Rights,  which  Is  working 
toward  elevating  the  public  aid  allotment  for 
food. 

"I  don't  see  how  welfare  mothers  manage 
on  the  food  allowance.  I  couldn't  do  It,"  she 
said.  Since  she  Joined  Miles  Square  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  more  than  1,000  patients  have 
been  referred  to  her  for  dietary  problems. 
"Most  of  them  are  malnourished  and  need  a 
hlgh-proteln,  hlgh-vltamln  diet,  but  they 
can't  afford  It,  so  It's  ridiculous  to  talk  about 
It." 

Kllnger,  who  heads  the  committee  on  nu- 
trition and  hunger,  tried  In  1963,  when  the 
state  welfare  allowances  were  set.  to  persuade 
the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  to  call  for 
an  Increase  In  food  allowances. 

"The  society's  nutrition  committee  rec- 
ommended such  a  resolution,"  he  recalled, 
"but  the  hoxise  of  delegates  wouldn't  pass  It 
because  It  would  embarrass  Harold  O.  Swank 
(head  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Aid)  to  have  to  ask  for  more  money." 

Swank  maintained  that  the  current  welfare 
allowances  provide  for  "a  minimum  adequate 
standard  of  living  In  keeping  with  decency 
and  good  health.  It  Is  not  my  position  to  de- 
termine If  the  food  Item  is  adequate.  It  was 
thoroughly  reviewed  in  1963-4.  and  from  the 
Information  I  have  from  technicians  In  the 
field  and  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society, 
It  Is." 

However,  a  spokesman  for  the  Society  said, 
"Hunger  Is  a  difficult  subject  In  general,  com- 
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plicated  by  political  Infiuence  and  educa- 
tional needs.  The  society  has  been  reluctant 
to  say  that  so  many  cents  are  adequate  or 
Inadequate  for  food  because  of  these  and 
other  Infiuencing  factors." 

Kllnger  has  also  tried  without  success  to 
urge  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  to  toke  a 
stand  favoring  higher  food  allowances. 

"The  Chicago  Pediatric  Society  said  that  the 
allowance  was  In  keeping  with  health  and  the 
CMS  said  that  it  couldn't  take  a  different 
stand  because  of  its  Involvement  with  physi- 
cians In  CPS."  he  said.  Officials  of  CMS  re- 
fused to  coment  on  the  subject  of  hunger  In 
Chicago. 

For  those  who  don't  find  the  welfare  food 
allotment  adequate.  Swank  said  that  It  Is 
"a  problem  of  management." 

This  attitude  Infuriates  Mrs.  Catherine  Or- 
stead.  nutritionist  at  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Health  Center,  who  said,  "They're  hungry  be- 
cause they  don't  have  enough  moMy.  It's 
ridiculous  to  say  that  we  should  teacn  them 
how  to  stretch  a  dollar.  If  I  wanted  to  know. 
I'd  ask  them.  They're  the  experts." 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid  bases 
Its  food  allowances  on  the  economy  plan  of 
the  Agriculture  Department's  Family  Food 
Plana  and  Food  Costs.  The  welfare  check  Is 
computed  by  the  case  worker  on  the  basis  of 
a  $5.37  weekly  food  allowance  for  adylts. 
$6.09  for  teen-agers,  $4.86  for  children  ages 
6-12  and  $3.45  for  children  under  6.  For  the 
adult  this  means  an  average  of  26  cents  per 
meal. 

The  amount  Is  supposed  to  be  adjusted  ac- 
cording to  the  cost  of  living  (up  8  per  cent 
m  Chicago  in  the  last  two  years) ,  and  SwajJk 
said  that  it  has  been  elevated  accordingly. 
However,  numbers  of  physicians,  nutrition- 
ists, case  workers  and  welfare  recipients  argue 
that  It  never  has  been  enough  for  a  proper 
diet. 

To  find  out,  the  task  force  on  public  aid 
of  the  Church  Federation  of  Greater  Chi- 
cago, headed  by  Douglass  Cater,  a  case  worker 
for  the  Cook  County  Department  of  Public 
Aid,  challenged  well-to-do  families  to  live  on 
the  welfare  budget  for  a  week. 

Rep.  Abner  Mlkva  (D-Ill.),  whose  family 
took  part,  concluded,  "I  would  guess  that 
there  Is  not  one  family  within  100  who  Is  liv- 
ing on  the  amount  allocated  to  them  for  food 
and  still  staying  within  the  nutritional 
standards  set  up   by   the   experts." 

The  Church  Federation  reported  responses 
from  families  who  felt  that  the  allowances 
were  definitely  too  low,  and  from  many  who 
Indicated  that  they  were  adequate  provided 
the  following  circumstances  were  present: 

1.  Auto  and  newspaper  available  to  take 
advantage  of  sales  in  different  stores. 

2.  Adequate  storage  space. 

3.  The  homemaker  is  proficient  in  calculat- 
ing nutritional  values  and  bargain  prices. 

4.  No  members  of  the  family  had  unusually 
large  appetltles  or  special  dietary  needs  such 
as  those  imposed  by^  diabetes,  pregnancy  and 
ulcers. 

5.  The  family  Is  able  to  use  the  whole 
allowance   for   food. 

Cater  pointed  out  that  most  welfare  recip- 
ients do  not  have  autos  or  newspapers. 
Neighborhood  stores  In  poverty  areas  do  not 
offer  the  supermarket  prices  available  in 
higher-income  nelghborhods.  Storage  space, 
especially  freezer,  is  limited.  Rats  and  roaches 
make  it  impractical  to  leave  groceries  on 
shelves.  The  homemaker  usually  has  no  train- 
ing In  nutrition  and  math.  There  are  often 
large  appetites  and  special  dietary  needs. 

Most  Important,  the  famll.v  is  unable  to  use 
the  whole  allowance  for  food  because: 

1.  The  rent  Is  often  more  than  the  rent  al- 
lowance, and  food  money  must  be  added. 

2.  Because  of  faulty  heating,  cooking  gas 
must  be  used  for  fuel.  Excessive  gas  bills 
cause  amounts  to  be  deducted  from  future 
welfare  checks  corresponding  to  amounts  paid 
by  Public  Aid  to  the  utility  company. 

3.  Pood  money  Is  frequently  used  for  Items 
such  as  bus  fare  because  the  personal  essen- 
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tlaia  allowance  ^  Inadequate  ($4  or  $S  per 
person  per  montjh ) 

The  result  of  fell  thla.  said  Dr.  KUnger.  is 
that  somebody  g<>e8  without,  "usually  Mama, 
often  the  kids." 

The  Church  Federation  is  now  Involved  In 
a  food  pricing  project.  Its  preliminary  find- 
ings doctiment  ^e  Impressions  of  many — 
that  food  prices;  are  higher  In  low- income, 
primarily  ghetto  areas.  In  a  survey  of  21 
ghetto  stores  an«  36  stores  In  more  affluent 
areas.  It  was  Impossible  to  buy  the  Ingredi- 
ents needed  for  a  weekly  menu  plan  designed 
by  the  Cook  Co*nty  Department  of  Public 
Aid.  In  one  ghetJto  store,  they  cost  74  cents 
over  the  allowance.  In  Ave  higher-Income 
stores  they  cost  less  than  91  over.  In  five 
ghetto  stores.  an|  nine  higher-Income  stores 
between  91  and  ^2  over.  In  12  ghetto  stores 
and  only  three  (ilgher-lncome  stores,  more 
than  |3  over. 

As  a  baromet^  of  price-gouging  on  the 
West  Side.  Mrs.  Otstead  used  a  special  canned 
milk  for  "failure  to  thrive"  Infants.  She  paid 
26  cents  a  can  in  ^er  home  suburb  of  Aurora. 
The  people  she  prescribed  It  to  paid  33  cents 
on  the  West  Side.l"Poor  people  know  they  f>ay 
more  for  everything."  she  said. 

-The  Board  of  pealth  has  found  not  only 
htfher  prices,  bufl  also  poorer  quality  food  in 
the  ghetto,  accor<^ing  to  its  chief  nutritionist. 
State  Rep.  Robert  Mann  (D-Chlcago)  said 
that  some  ghetto  stores  understock  and  raise 
their  prices  the  d^y  that  welfare  checks  come 
out.  I 

Swank's  response?  He  admitted  that  all 
these  problems  <xist.  but.  he  said,  "They 
are  not  a  general  [pattern,  and  we  cannot  set 
a  standard  based:  on  the  exceptions.  People 
who  do  not  eat  adequately  on  the  food  allow- 
ance use  it  for  otier  things  "such  as  cigarets 
and  comic  books.  He  pointed  as  evidence  to 
the  fact  that  only  one- third  of  those  on  pub- 
lic aid  participatejin  the  food  stamp  program 
(under  which  a  fimlly  spending  80  per  cent 
of  its  food  budget  at  once  can  get  27  per  cent 
extra  with  food  stamps ) .  "I  can  only  assume 
that  the  other  two-thirds  are  not  spending 
80  per  cent  of  the  Allowance  for  food." 

It's  not  that  simple.  Many  welfare  recip- 
ients said  they  doi't  participate  because  they 
don't  want  to  giv^  up  that  80  per  cent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  i^onth  in  case  an  emergency 
arises  later.  Punliermore.  the  food  stamp 
program  is  full  of  .red  tape.  One  has  to  apply 
In  person  at  1841  W.  Madison,  weekdays  only, 
and  bring  a  raftl  of  receipts  verifying  his 
poverty.  Authortzttlon  comes  by  mall  but 
he  must  go  to  a  purrency  exchange  to  buy 
the  stamps.  | 

Critics  of  the  's^elfare  program  also  argue 
that  agencies  use  I  white,  middle  class  home 
economists  who  art  insensitive  to  the  cultural 
patterns  of  the  pHD^r.  For  example,  during  the 
West  Side  riots  fbllowlng  the  death  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  the  government  dis- 
tributed surplus  qrled  skimmed  milk,  which 
public  aid  home  economists  also  recommend- 
ed for  the  welfare  diet. 

"It's  ridiculous. 7  said  Mrs.  Orstead.  "Black 
people  know  evaporated  milk.  Their  children 
won't  drink  the  piwdered  stuff."  (Nor  would 
Abner  Mlkva's  children  during  their  week  on 
the  welfare  diet.)   I 

A  disenchanted  plack  member  of  the  home 
economics  division  of  the  Cook  County  De- 
partment of  Pub^c  Aid  said  that  most  of 
her  co-workers  doi|'t  begin  to  understand  the 
needs  of  their  clients.  "They  try  but  they  Just 
don't  know,  she  said.  "How  do  you  condition 
the  mind  to  want  qroccoU  or  tuna  salad  when 
It's  used  to  green^  and  ham  hocks?" 

"Home  economists  can  afford  to  be  crea- 
tive with  new  stovjes  and  refrigerators,"  said 
Bob  Taylor,  president  of  the  Chicago  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organisation.  He  maintains  that 
half  the  people  h^  works  for  are  "starving 
to  death." 

"Public  aid  recommends  that  they  use 
chicken   wings. "   tie  added     'What's  wrong 
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with  a  drum  stick  once  In  a  while?  We're 
tired  of  beans  and  rice  and  potatoes." 

Taylor  alao  had  a  question  about  the  fed- 
eral surplus  commodities  sent  into  the  West 
Side,  where  his  office  is.  after  the  1968  riots. 
"Where  is  that  food  during  the  rest  of  the 
year?" 

Unavailable  to  hungry  Chlcagoans.  the 
Rev.  Father  Peter  J.  Powell,  director  of  Saint 
Augustine's  Center  for  American  Indians,  has 
found. 

He  has  been  trying  for  seven  years  to 
make  federal  surplus  foods  available  to  In- 
dians, Latin  Americans  and  Southern  whltee 
In  Uptown  "nearly  aU  In  immediate  need  of 
food." 

The  response  from  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment was  that  "legislation  does  not  permit 
U8  to  distribute  commodities  In  food  stamp 
areas  except  in  temporary  emergency  situ- 
ations." 

"We  have  an  emergency  need  right  now. 
We  hare  to  get  food  In  stomachs  right  now," 
retorted  the  Rev.  Fr.  Powell,  who  has  found 
that  most  of  the  400  new  families  arriving 
In  Uptown  each  year  do  not  qualify  for  pub- 
lic assistance  or  the  food  stamp  program. 
"This  area  can  be  declared  a  disaster  area 
as  far  as  hunger  is  concerned,"  said  Jim 
Grisham,  director  of  the  Chicago  Southern 
Center  in  Uptown.  "An  average  of  24  families 
are  Uvlng  in  buildings  designed  for  six,  and 
I  would  guess  that  these  24  are  Uvlng  on 
the  amount  of  food  once  consimied  by  six." 
Regarding  the  federal  government's  refusal 
to  distribute  surplus  commodities  in  the 
area,  he  said,  "Apparently  the  war  on  poverty 
is  not  in  league  with  the  war  on  hunger." 
Although  the  majority  of  Uptown's  resi- 
dents are  not  on  welfare,  moet  of  the  men 
are  imderemployed  as  a  result  of  the  vicious 
circle  perpetuated  by  daily  pay.  A  man  moves 
his  family  into  the  area  and  has  to  have 
money  right  away,  so  he  goes  to  work  for 
one  of  the  20  daily  pay  agencies.  At  the  end 
of  a  working  day  he  is  paid  about  $11.  His 
rent  Is  about  $7  a  day. 

"If  he  gets  a  Job  that  pays  twice  as  much," 
said  Grisham,  "he  gets  paid  every  two  weeks. 
TTie  first  two  weeks  he  goes  home  to  a  htin- 
gry  family.  What  choice  does  he  have  but 
to  go  on  daily  pay.  He  wants  to  break  the 
cycle  but  he  can't  without  starving  in  the 
process." 

To  meet  the  emergency  needs  of  newcomer 
families,  parents  out  of  work  and  families 
waiting  for  welfare  checks,  several  public 
and  private  agencies  organized  the  Uptown 
Community  Pantry  in  the  Montrose  Urban 
Progress  Center.  In  one  6-month  period.  It 
assisted  2.380  families  and  201  individuals, 
but  during  seven  weeks  of  the  same  period, 
Its  food  supply  was  completely  exhausted. 

Many  chizrches  and  settlement  houses  op- 
erate free  food  distribution  centers,  but  there 
Is  never  enough  for  all  who  seek  It. 

Need    Knows    No    Color    Line:    How   Some 

Poor  Families  StrEVivE 

(By  Linda  Rockey) 

Juanlta  Slaton  lives  In  an  all-black  West 
Side  housing  project  with  her  seven  children 
and  her  daughter  Shirley  Ann's  four.  She 
will  probably  never  know  Lula  Couch,  who 
resides  with  her  husband  and  six  children 
In  poor  white  Uptown,  or  Maria  Lopez,  who  Is 
awaiting  the  birth  of  her  second  child  in  a 
Spanish-speaking  Wicker  Park  tenement. 

Yet  they  share  one  common  trait — their 
families  are  hungry.  Their  stories  provide 
ample  evidence  that  hunger  in  Chicago  knows 
no  color  line. 

Nor  Is  it  restricted  to  public  aid  recipients. 
The  Slatons  are  hungry  because  they  are  on 
Welfare.  The  Couches  are  hungry  because 
Mrs.  Couche  is  111  and  cannot  work.  The 
Lopezes  are  hungry  because  Mr.  Lopez  Is 
underemployed. 

The  Slaton  home  at  2145  W.  Lake  Is  a  tiny 
3-bedroom  apartment  with  cement  walls  and 
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cheap  tile  floors.  It's  not  large  enough  for 
the  13  people  who  occupy  It  but  Mrs.  Slaton 
keeps  It  neat  and  attractive  with  plastic  cov- 
erings on  the  furniture,  candle  holders  on 
the  walls,  artificial  fiowera  in  the  comers 
and  colorful  throw  pillows  on  the  sofa. 

"Almost  everything  we  have  I  bought  when 
I  was  working,"  said  Mrs.  Slaton,  41,  a  tall, 
heavy  woman  who  must  have  been  pretty 
once,  before  she  gained  weight  and  lost  her 
front  teeth.  She  worked  as  a  sewing  machine 
operator  for  seven  years,  making  good  money 
until  April  of  1967  when  her  diabetes  got  so 
bad  she  had  to  quit.  She  applied  for  public 
aid  right  away,  but  by  the  Ome  her  first 
welfare  check  came  In  August,  the  family 
had  been  evicted  from  their  apartment. 

"I  never  knew  what  it's  like  to  be  poor 
until  I  got  too  sick  for  work,"  she  said.  Now 
she  knows  poverty  and  Its  ever-present  com- 
panion, hunger. 

The  Slatons  are  hungry.  It  doesn't  take 
long  to  detect  the  symptoms. 

The  youngest  In  the  family,  Shirley  Ann's 
13-month  old  twins,  ought  to  be  lively  and 
noisy,  but  they  sit  listlessly  for  hours,  not 
uttering  a  sound.  The  older  children  are 
almost  as  lethargic,  bringing  to  mind  the 
medical  evidence  that  children  deprived  of 
adequate  food  appear  dull  and  lifeless, 

Mrs,  Slaton  and  her  daughter  Shirley  are 
overweight,  a  sign  that  their  diets,  though 
adequate  in  calories,  may  be  deficient  In 
Important  nutrients.  They  are  eating  the 
food  that  comes  cheapest,  starches  and 
carbohydrates,  which  are  also  the  most 
fattening. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the  Slatons 
are  hungry  because  they  are  Ignorant  of 
proper  dietary  habits.  On  the  early  spring 
day  of  this  Interview,  it  was  past  noon  before 
anyone  in  the  family  had  anything  to  eat. 

However,  Mrs.  Slaton  knows  that  her 
family  should  eat  breakfast.  She  should  fol- 
low her  doctor's  instructions  to  have  three 
small,  nonfattenlng  meals  each  day.  She 
cannot  afford  it.  She  gives  priority  to  milk 
for  the  children  and  a  big  dinner  meal  for 
the  entire  family.  Beyond  that,  there  isn't 
enough  money. 

She  receives  $293  a  month  from  the  Cook 
County  Department  of  Public  Aid.  Her 
daughter  Shirley  is  paid  $96  a  month  In 
child  support  through  a  court  order.  Welfare 
Is  supposed  to  supplement  that,  but  since 
Dec.  24,  when  she  was  burned  out  of  her 
apartment  and  came  to  live  with  her  mother 
she  has  received  only  $30. 

MUST  SPEND  FOOD  ALLOWANCE  AT  ONCE 

Mrs.  Slaton's  food  allowance  Is  $122  a 
month.  With  food  stamps,  she  can  buy  $160 
worth  of  food.  But  to  take  advantage  of  the 
stamp  program,  she  must  spend  80  per  cent 
of  her  food  allowance  at  once. 

"There's  a  store  across  the  street  and 
another  around  the  corner,  but  they're  too 
expensive,"  she  said.  (A  food  pricing  survey 
by  the  Church  Federation  of  Greater  Chicago 
has  confirmed  that  food  costs  are  higher  in 
low-income  areas.)  However,  she  must 
patronize  these  stores  for  items  that  she 
needs  dally,  like  milk,  which  sells  for  81.09 
a  gaUon  in  her  neighborhood  and  98  cents 
farther  west. 

Out  of  her  food  budget  also  must  come  37 
cents  a  day  for  each  of  five  children  in  school. 
Only  one  gets  a  free  lunch  because  "she  has 
a  nice  counselor  who  asked  for  it."  Under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  all  five  chil- 
dren should  qualify  for  free  lunches,  but 
Mrs,  Slaton  said  she  had  never  heard  of  a 
free  program  at  the  schools  the  other  four 
attend. 

After  food.  Mrs.  Slaton  has  $171  a  month 
which  is  supposed  to  cover  rent  ($86.50)  and 
all  the  other  essentials  of  life.  Sometimes  it 
doesn't,  and  she  has  to  dip  Into  the  food 
money,  a  regular  habit  among  welfare  recipi- 
ents. 
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Mrs.   Slaton  hates  being  on  welfare  and 

wants  to  go  back  to  work.  "I  love  to  sew 
and  I'm  tired  of  staying  in  the  house  all 
day,"  she  said.  "But  I  can't  work  as  long 
as  my  diabetes  is  this  bad.  The  doctor  says 
it  would  be  better  if  I  dldnt  worry  so  much." 

SICK    PAT    DOESN'T    CO    FAB 

Dewey  Couch,  33.  worries,  too.  Maybe  that's 
why  he  hsis  bleeding  ulcers  and  lost  the  Job 
in  a  Greyhound  garage  that  gave  him  a 
weekly  take-home  pay  of  $118  or  more.  Now 
he  draws  $65  a  week  In  sick  pay,  $30  of  which 
must  go  to  rent  a  5-room  apartment  at 
4527  N,  Racine.  What's  left  is  not  enough  to 
keep  his  wife  and  six  children  properly  fed 
and  clothed. 

And  that's  why  his  wife  Lula  often  goes 
to  the  Chicago  Southern  Center  for  free  food 
and  clothing.  Sometimes  she  gets  It.  Other 
times,  the  supply  has  already  been  exhausted 
by  other  poor  white  families  who  came  to 
Chicago  because  they  thought  they  oould 
make  a  living. 

"We  don't  eat  half  as  well  as  we  did  In 
Kentucky."  said  Mrs.  Couch.  "We  grew  our 
own  food,  raised  our  own  chickens  and  some- 
one always  had  a  cow." 

Why,  then  did  they  leave? 

"Same  reason  as  everybody  else,"  she  re- 
plied. "There's  no  more  work  down  there. 

"I  worked  in  the  coal  mines,  but  It  was 
too  dangerous,"  her  husband  added.  "We 
thought  we  could  do  better  here." 

He  did,  until  he  had  to  quit  work  Jan. 
31.  His  sick  pay  didn't  start  until  March  17. 
In  the  meantime,  he  went  to  public  aid  and 
received  $64  in  emergency  assistance.  He  has 
since  been  told  that  welfare  can't  help  him 
If  he  draws  more  than  ^200  a  month  In  sick 
pay. 

The  Couches  are  a  close  family  where  affec- 
tion flows  freely  and  pride  inhibits  candor 
about  their  plight — until  Mrs,  Couch  gets 
mad  enough. 

What  makes  her  angry?  Prejudice  against 
Southern  people,  crime  In  Uptown,  Junked 
cars  and  drunks,  and  the  United  States' 
beautlflcatlon  program,  "If  you  want  to 
beautify  America,  fatten  up  a  child.  Trees 
won't  flu  his  stomach  or  put  a  smile  on  his 
mother's  face." 

The  Couches  eat  "mostly  ground  beef,  hot 
dogs,  rice  and  greens."  "The  children  have 
been  getting  free  lunch  at  school  since  their 
father  stopped  working,  but  their  teeth,  like 
their  parents',  have  the  telltale  dark  stains 
of  dietary  deficiencies.  They  rarely  eat  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  Southern  Center 
cannot  give  away  that  kind  of  food. 

Dewey  Couch  knows  that  he  could  rent 
a  place  cheapter  on  a  monthly  basis,  but  he 
has  never  been  able  to  save  enough  money 
for  all  the  necessary  deposits.  What  he  tmd 
his  family  would  really  like  to  do  is  go  back 
to  Hazard,  Ky.  "The  South  is  home  to  me," 
said  his  wife. 

Maria  Lopez's  husband  is  working,  but  he 
doesn't  have  enough  either.  He  Is  a  skilled 
machine  operator,  but  since  a  hernia  opera- 
tion, he  has  not  felt  well  enough  to  handle 
more  than  a  $60-a-week  mesenger  Job  In  the 
Loop, 

During  his  illness,  the  family  was  on  public 
aid,  but  after  the  surgery  he  was  disquali- 
fied, "even  though  his  Spanish  doctor  said 
he  shouldn't  go  back  to  work  yet,"  said  hla 
wife  Maria,  mother  of  one  and  about  to  have 
another. 

"I've  gained  too  much  weight  during  my 
pregnancy,  so  the  clinic  (Board  of  Health) 
put  me  on  a  low  salt  diet.  I'm  supposed  to 
have  meat,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  once  a 
day,  but  I  cant." 

The  Lopezes  don't  have  enough  money  for 
food  now,  but  Maria  said  that  it  was  even 
worse  when  they  received  $155  a  month  on 
welfare. 

"I  iisually  ran  out  of  food  a  week  before 
the  check  was  due  and  had  to  borrow  money 
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firom  the  Latin  American  Defense  Organiza- 
tion for  the  baby's  milk.  Most  of  the  people 
In  this  neighborhood  are  hungry  because 
most  of  them  are  on  welfare." 


LxTNCH  Programs  Inadequate;  Teachers  See 

Daily  Evidence  That  HtTNORy  Pupils  Don't 

Learn 

(By  Linda  Rockey) 

Mrs.  Sadie  Nesbltt  has  been  a  teacher  for 
many  years,  and  she  can  cope  with  Just  about 
any  discipline  problem. 

But  one  day  6-year-old  Henry  was  too 
much  to  handle.  His  anger  and  restlessness 
was  disrupting  the  entire  class.  Mrs.  Nesbltt 
sent  him  to  the  principal's  office. 

Herschel  Rader,  principal  of  the  Johnson 
Elementary  School  in  the  north  Lawndale 
neighborhood,  asked  Henry  what  was  bother- 
ing him.  The  child  scowled  and  was  silent. 

"What  did  you  have  for  dinner  last  nght?" 
Rader  asked. 

"Beans  and  cornbread."  was  the  mumbled 
reply. 

"No  meat?" 

Henry  shook  his  head. 
..  "Did  you  have  breakfast  this  morning?" 

Again  Henry  shook  his  head. 

Then  Rader  was  distracted  by  a  phone  call, 
and  Henry  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  for  the 
afternoon. 

"Whenever  we  have  a  behavior  problem,  we 
find  it  helpful  to  review  the  last  24  hours 
of  a  child's  life,  especially  what  he  ate," 
said  Rader. 

About  one-third  of  the  children  In  John- 
son School.  1420  S.  Albany,  live  on  welfare 
budgets,  Moet  of  the  others  are  from  low- 
income  families. 

No  scientific  study  has  established  a  rela- 
tionship between  hunger  and  the  hostility, 
fatigue  and  inability  to  concentrate  that  Is 
prevalent  In  poverty-area  schools. 

However,  recent  animal  studies  indicate 
that  malnutrition  affects  learning  ability. 
And  an  unpublished  1965  survey  of  2.000 
Woodlawn  first-graders  found  that  children 
who  went  without  breakfast  had  trouble  so- 
cializing In  school. 

"It  didn't  matter  what  the  child  ate."  said 
Dr.  Sheppard  O.  Kellam,  co-director  of  the 
Woodlawn  Mentel  Health  Center.  "If  he  had 
something,  even  Just  liquid,  he  was  better 
able  to  socialize." 

Inability  to  socialize,  one  of  the  basic 
first-grade  tasks,  also  correlated  with  pre- 
mature birth,  pregnancy  complications,  un- 
derweight and  childhood  Illness,  according 
to  the  Woodlawn  study. 

Teachers  only  know  what  they  see:  Chil- 
dren like  Henry  who  are  alternatively  frus- 
trated and  angry,  listless  and  weary.  Hungry 
children. 

"We  learn  to  carry  candy  with  us  because 
it  makes  a  difference  In  discipline,"  said  Mrs. 
Nesbltt.  (Physicians  say  that  Inattentive 
schoolchildren  could  be  suffering  from  hypo- 
glycemia, a  low  level  of  sugar  In  the  blood, 
caused  by  Inadequate  food.) 

Mrs.  Jean  Komaiko.  a  volunteer  reading 
teacher  In  the  Johnson  School  since  last 
fall,  said  It  took  only  a  week  to  realize  that 
"hungry  kids  don't  learn." 

She  was  even  more  appalled  to  find  that 
when  federally  subsidized  milk  arrived  at 
mldmomlng,  children  who  couldn't  pay  4 
cents  sat  and  watched  their  more  fortunate 
classmates  drink  milk. 

She  organized  a  group  of  volimteers  who 
raised  $5,400  and  began  giving  free  milk  to 
each  of  the  school's  850  children. 

(All  other  Chicago  schoolchildren  pay  4 
cente  for  a  half-pint  of  midmornlng  milk.  It 
coste  7  cents,  so  schools  without  free-lunch 
programs  receive  a  3-cent  federal  subsidy. 
However,  schools  In  poverty  areas  that  par- 
ticipate in  the  free-lunch  program  receive  a 
4-cent  subsidy  so  that  the  school  can  make  a 
penny  profit  to  support  the  program.) 
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Rader  agreed  that  every  child  should  re- 
ceive free  milk.  "Otherwise  you  have  to  prove 
you're  p>oor  to  get  milk.  That's  the  way  the 
free-lunch  program  is  run  and  it's  unfair." 

Under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
poverty-area  schools  are  allotted  a  certain 
number  of  free  lunches.  The  federal  govern- 
ment contributes  24  cents  to  the  total  cost 
of  a  lunch  (39.2  cents).  The  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  makes  up  the  difference. 

Chicago  school  served  13,455  free  lunches 
in  March.  However,  between  130.000  and 
180,000  schoolchildren  qualify,  aooordlng  to 
federal  guidelines,  which  recommend  that  all 
children  on  welfare  or  at  comparable  income 
levels  be  Included. 

"Principals  decide  which  children  receive 
free  lunches,"  said  Edward  U.  Oaidzek,  direc- 
tor of  lunchrocwns  for  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education.  "Federal  guidelines  are  sent  hcwne 
and  parents  go  to  the  school  and  sign  up  if 
they  qualify." 

"We  give  them  to  everyone  we  think  shoxild 
have  them  until  we  run  out,"  said  Rader. 
"There  is  always  a  waiting  list." 

Johnson  School  gives  about  160  free 
lunches  a  day,  but  Mrs.  Nesblt  estimates  that 
"easily  75  per  cent"  of  the  850  students  need 
a  free  lunch  and  breakfast. 

At  nearby  Howland  School,  1616  S.  Spaul- 
dlng,  school  officials  agree  that  the  applica- 
tion form  for  free  lunches  Is  "degrading." 

"The  parent  has  to  ccrnie  into  the  ofBce  and 
take  what  amounts  to  a  poverty  oath,"  said 
Mrs.  Komaiko.  Already  registered  as  a  welfare 
recipient,  he  has  to  answer  questions  about 
Income  and  welfare  assistance  and  explain 
"any  special  situation  which  makes  the 
family  exp>enses  greater  than  normal." 

breaktast   oiten   skipped 

Howland  gives  free  lunches  to  600  of  Its 
1,867  students,  but  "nearly  all  the  children 
need  it."  said  Mrs.  Ida  Moore,  assistant  prin- 
cip>al.  "There's  no  question  that  they're  un- 
dernourished. They  may  come  to  school  with 
a  full  stomach,  but  not  a  balanced  meal." 

Some  do  not  even  come  with  a  full  stom- 
ach. Breakfast  is  one  of  the  first  things  a 
welfare  family  does  without  when  the  money 
is  running  low. 

Under  the  National  School  Breakfast  Pro- 
gram, which  opierates  In  70  Chicago  schools 
on  a  pUot  basis,  the  federal  government  pays 
15  cente,  the  child  10  cente. 

Both  Johnson  and  Howland  schools  have 
the  breakfast  program,  which  Mrs.  Komaiko 
terms  "a  cruel  hoax"  because  moet  of  the 
children  can't  afford  the  10  cente. 

For  those  at  Howland  who  can.  however, 
the  breakfast  prografn  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous difference  In  attendance. 

"No  matter  how  early  I  come  to  school. 
there  are  children  waiting  for  breakfast." 
said  Mrs.  Nina  Jones,  principal. 

"No  one  is  teken  out  of  the  breakfast  line 
if  he  doesn't  have  10  cente."  added  Mrs. 
Moore,  "If  necessary,  the  teachers  pay  for 
the  kids'  breakfast." 

Before  the  breakfast  program,  many  chil- 
dren had  no  breakfast  or  subsisted  until 
lunch  on  a  5-cent  bag  of  potato  chlfis  and 
hot  sauce. 

"Teachers  go  to  the  breakfast  line  first 
thfhg  in  the  morning  for  a  doughnut  and 
coffee,"  said  Mrs.  Moore.  "If  our  need  is  that 
great,  think  what  it  must  be  for  the  chil- 
dren." 

SCHOOL    board    AMAZFD 

Like  Mrs.  Komaiko  and  others,  she  urges 
a  completely  free  breakfast  and  lunch  pro- 
gram in  Chicago  public  schools, 

"Pood  means  love."  said  Mrs.  Komaiko, 
"If  this  society  has  any  love  for  ite  children, 
give  them  a  free  breakfast'  and  lunch  at 
school." 

The  notion  stuns  the  Board  of  Education. 

"If  we  wanted  to  do  everything  in  our 
wildest  dreams,  it  would  cost  us  millions." 
said  Galdzek.   * 
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In  other  stat«a,  ftderal  school-lunch  grants 
are  supplemented  by  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA). 

According  to  Arlhur  Lehne,  the  Board  of 
Education's  asslsiant  superintendent  In 
charge  of  gover»ment-funded  programs, 
Chicago  receives  $31,000,000  In  ESEA  money. 

GOBS    rOR    EDUCATION 

"This  Isn't  enough  for  educational  and 
food  programs,  so  nearly  all  of  it  is  spent  on 
education."  Lehne  said. 

Mrs.  Komalko  contacted  the  office  of  Ray 
Page,  state  superln  endent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion, about  the  possible  use  of  ESEA  funds 
for  food  programs. 

"I  was  told  that  much  of  the  money  was 

needed     for    seventh-grade     social     studies 

she   said.    'JHow   can    we   teach   kids 

they're  hungry?" 


texts 

social  studies  when __  „.^  . 

Chicago  receives  ess  than  one-third  of  the 
federal  lunch  mone  y  appropriated  to  Illinois, 
even  though  two-ttilrds  of  the  state's  chil- 
dren on  welfare  llv  ■  in  Chicago.  The  federal 
lunch  money  is  I  unneled  through  Page's 
office. 

"There  is  a  dancer  that  this  money  will 
run  out  In  the  b  ;glnnlng  of  June."  said 
Gatdzek.. '-'In  that  case  the  school  board  Is 
committed .  to  s\  pportlng  the  program 
through  Its  own  funds.  I  think  it  has  done 
well  to  feed  as  ma  ly  kids  as  It  has." 

The  question  Is  Qot_  only  how  many  but 
how  well. 

Nearly  half  the  Chicago  schools  do  not 
have  lunchrooms.  One  of  these  is  Howland. 
Hot  lunches  come  from  nearby  Parragut 
High  School  In  steimed  containers  and  are 
served  In  a  makeshl  t  lunchroom  in  the  base- 
ment next  to  the  bays'  washroom. 

Schools  were  originally  built  to  feed  only 
I  couldn't  go  home  for 
lived  too  far  away.  "Pov- 


those   children    whi  i 

lunch  because  they  1 ^. 

erty  has  forced  a  rew  role  that  the  schools 


aren't    prepared    to 
"We  need  a  regulai 
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handle."    Galdzek    said. 

restaurant  operation  in 
many  of  our  schools." 

The  Near  West  J  Side  Concerned  Citizens 
Organization,  a  gro  ip  of  parents  headed  by 
Mrs.  Mabel  Lear,  his  complained  about  the 
lack  of  lunchroom  ijacllltles  for  a  niunber  of 
reasons. 

Children  at  the  Allen  School.  1321  3. 
Paulina,  have  to  WEdk  three  blocks  to  the 
Gladstone  School,  l:!31  S.  Damen,  for  lunch. 
"Parents  don't  like  small  children  out  on  the 
streets  alone,"  she  said.  "We  want  food 
brought  Into  the  AI  en  School." 


THOUGH    LUNCH 

that  children  at  the 

W.  13th,  which  has  only 

in    shifts    and    "are 

;hrough  lunch  and  have 

streets  for  45  minutes." 

served  in  Chicago  pub- 

u^Jder  fire. 

too  little  meat,"  said 

more  spaghetti,  spam 

dogs    than    anything 


hsard  that  schools  didn't 
pinper  menu,   she  paid  a 

Gladstone  School. 

Ediicatlon  menu  called  for 

and    vegetables,"    she 

children  eating  hot  dogs 

ct  ildren  prefer  to  run  to 

tp  eating  the  lunchroom 
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la  not  a  prescription  Item,  and  we're  not  In 
the  business  of  dispensing  food." 

The  trouble  Is  that  nobody  U.  Aside  from 
a  handful  of  churches  and  settlement  houses 
which  give  out  free  food  (not  nearly-enough 
for  all  who  seek  It),  there  Is  no  place  In 
Chicago  where  hungry  families  can  go  for 
food. 

Physicians  who  work  In  Chicago  poverty 
areas  have  testified  in  state-sponsored  hear- 
ings that  hunger  U  a  dally  fact  of  life  among 
the  poor.  But  their  hands  are  tied  when  It 
comes  to  doing  anything  about  it. 

SOCIAL,    NOT    medical,    PROBLEM 

"Hunger  Is  a  social,  not  a  medical  prob- 
lem," said  Dr.  Audrey  Forbes,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Woodlawn  clinic. 

"There  are  many  problems  we  can't  solve. 
Hunger  Is  one  we  can.  We  know  the  solu- 
tions, "  said  Jacqul  Alberts,  a  West  Side  nu- 
tritionist. 

"It's  »o  easily  preventable — people  must 
have  enough  food, "  said  Dr.  Jack  MetoofT, 
chairman  of  pediatrics  at  Michael  Reese  Hos- 
pital and  an  authority  on  nutrition. 

Then  what  stands  in  the  way  of  adequately 
feeding  the  hungry? 

Groups  and  Individuals  concerned  about 
hunger  In  Chicago  blame  bureaucratic  red 
tape  and  a  deficient  welfare  system. 

For  example,  Individuals  in  Uptown  have 
tried  for  seven  years  to  make  surplus  food 
available  to  low-Income  families. 

U.S.  restricts  distribution 

Federal  restrictions  prohibit  the  distribu- 
tion of  commodities  In  Cook  County  because 
of  the  federal  food-stamp  program,  even 
though  many  hungry  families  do  not  qualify 
for  stamps.  Among  those  on  public  aid  who 
do,  only  one-third  participate. 

Restrictions  of  the  food-stamp  program, 
which  require  a  family  to  spend  80  per  cent 
of  its  food  budget  at  once  for  food,  make  It 
Impractical.  Many  welfare  recipients  use  part 
of  their  food  allowance  to  meet  other  livin' 
expenses.  * 

Critics  of  the  welfare  system  argue  that 
the  food  allowance  is  too  low  and  falls  to 
take  Into  account  conditions  In  low-income 
areas,  such  as  the  lack  of  storage  space  and 
higher  food  prices. 

But  their  efforts  to  raise  the  allowances 
have  been  as  fuUle  as  the  attempts  to  brlnp 
surplus  food  Into  Chicago. 

The  problem  Is  essentially  one  of  attitude 
Sen.  George  S.  McGovern  (D-S.D.),  who 
heads  a  special  Senate  committee  on  nutri- 
tion and  human  needs,  has  said  that  solving 
the  problem  of  hunger  "requires  a  commit- 
ment to  feeding  the  undernourished." 

In  Chicago,  Health  Comr.  Morgan  J.  O'Con- 
nell  doesn't  think  "a  state  of  hunger  as  such 
exists"  in  the  city. 

approves  welfare  standards 

Harold  O.  Swank,  director  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Aid,  thinks  the  wel- 
fare allowances  provide  for  "a  minimum 
adequate  standard  of  living." 

"Most  (Illinois)  legislators  are  hung  up 
on  the  work  ethic  and  object  to  the  whole 
Idea  of  welfare,"  said  Rep.  Robert  Mann 
(D-Chlcago). 

Despite  the  efforts  of  individual  members, 
local  and  state  medical  societies  have  stead- 
fastly refused  to  support  an  Increase  In  the 
welfare  food  allowances  or  to  take  a  stand 
on  the  subject  of  hunger  In  Chicago. 

The  testimony  of  the  poor  and  the  Im- 
pressions of  those  who  work  In  poverty  areas, 
plus  a  handful  of  fragmentary  studies,  have 
not  convinced  those  In  a  position  to  effect 
change  that  there  Is  hunger  in  Chicago. 

CrtYWlDE    STUDY    URGED 

"We  need  real  scientific  evidence,"  said 
Metcoff.  He  favors  a  comprehensive  cltywlde 
study  of  the  poor,  along  the  lines  of  the  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Survey,  that  would  Include 
detailed  clinical  exams,  biochemical  meas- 
urement, growth  and  food-Intake  studies 
He  sald: 
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"A  year's  study  could  be  done  for  $200,000, 
which  Isn't  much  when  you  consider  that  we 
may  be  talking  about  2,000,000  children." 

O'Connell  has  promised  a  study  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Health  of  malnutrition  in 
this  city  by  the  late  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, but  he  declined  to  elaborate  further. 

The  board's  chief  nutritionist  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  study  plans  and  said  the  board 
doesn't  have  the  staff  to  undertake  such  a 
study. 

Dr.  Robert  Mendelsohn,  former  top  advisor 
to  Project  Head  Start  for  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics,  has  publicly  called  for  "an 
Immediate  investigation  under  state  auspices 
to  document  and  further  define  the  extent 
of  hunger  In  Illinois." 

studies  are  decried 

However,  he  said  In  an  Interview:  "It's 
ridiculous  that  we  need  a  study  to  prove 
hunger.  I  wouldn't  permit  the  use  of  kids 
for  any  more  studies  unless  the  appropria- 
tion Included  money  to  do  something  about 
the  problem  right  then,  not  six  months 
later." 

Raising  the  welfare  food  allowance  Is  the 
Immediate  goal  of  the  newly  formed  com- 
mittee on  nutrition  and  hunger  of  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  Committee  on  Human  Rights. 

"The  present  welfare  allowance  is  the 
kind  used  to  feed  starving  people  when  the 
ports  are  blocked,  the  crops  In  the  field  are 
rotten  and  corn  is  at  a  premium."  said  Dr. 
Alfred  D.  KUnger,  committee  chairman. 

He  advocates  raising  the  food  allotment 
to  the  liberal  diet  plan  of  the  U.S.  Agricul- 
ture Department  Family  Food  Plans  and 
Food  Costs,  an  average  of  45  to  50  cents  per 
person  per  meal. 

The  present  allotment  Is  based  on  the 
department's  economy  diet  plan,  an  average 
of  26  cents  per  person  per  meal. 

Present  welfare  allowances  do  not  account 
for  the  5  per  cent  sales  tax  and  do  not  al- 
ways provide  an  Increase  to  match  the  cost- 
of-living  Index. 

prices  outstrip  aid 

Since  the  public-aid  allowances  were  set 
In  1963,  a  12  per  cent  Increase  has  been  al- 
lotted, but  the  Consumer  Price  Index  shows 
nearly  a  15  per  cent  Increase. 

In  Its  February  statement  to  the  legisla- 
tive advisory  committee  on  public  aid,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  called  for  a  full  ad- 
justment in  welfare  payments  at  each  six- 
month  review  of  the  Index.  Increases  now 
are  permitted  only  when  the  Index  rises  3 
per  cent  or  more. 

The  statement  said:  "By  denying  an  In- 
crease to  match  the  Increase  In  the  cost-of- 
living  Index,  we  are  actually  depriving  a 
family  of  four  of  $2.25  per  month  In  food- 
buying  power." 

However,  Kllnger  objects,  as  do  many  phy- 
sicians, to  determining  that  people  should 
live  on  so  many  cents  per  meal.  He  said: 

"We  are  all  different  inside  as  well  as  out- 
side, especially  our  children.  The  retention  of 
protein,  the  body's  biUldlng  material.  Is  dif- 
ferent from  child  to  child.  We  can't  legislate 
that  everyone  live  on  26  cents  a  meal." 

Mrs.  Catherine  Orstead.  nutritionist  at  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Health  Center,  cited 
another  reason  why  raising  food  allowances 
Isn't  enough: 

"Ghetto  stores  would  probably  raise  their 
prices   accordingly,"   she   said. 

prices  higher  in  poor  areas 
A  pricing  survey  by  the  Church  Federa- 
tion   of   Greater    Chicago   found    that    food 
prices  in  low-income  areas  are  higher  than 
In    more     affluent     neighborhoods. 

KUnger's  committee  also  favors  raising 
other  welfare  allowances  because  so  many 
recipients  dip  into  the  food  budget  to  meet 
other  living  expenses,  such  as  rent,  clothing 
and  transportation. 

An  increase  In  welfare  payments  would  re- 
quire a  change  in  the  attitudes  of  many  leg- 
islators, according  to  Mann,  who  recently  In- 
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troduced  a  package  of  bills  designed  to  do 
this.  The  legislator  said: 

"Most  legislators  think  that  If  people  dont 
like  welfare,  they  should  get  a  Job,  even 
though  90  per  cent  of  thoee  on  welfare  are 
unemployable  (blind,  medically  disabled  or 
dependent  children).  I  would  hope  that  the 
public  would  rather  pay  for  a  reformed  wel- 
fare system  than^for  reformatories  and  con- 
centration camps."  ' 

Easing  of  federal  restrictions  to  allow  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  food  In  low-Income 
areas  Is  the  goal  of  the  Rev.  Peter  J.  Powell, 
director  of  St.  Augustine's  Indian  Mission  In 
Uptown. 

wants  to  use  surplus 

"Using  normal  voluntary  channels,  we  can- 
not begin  to  accumulate  enough  food  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  400  new  families  who  arrive 
annually  In  Uptown,"  he  said.  "Our  only  real 
hope  lies  In  making  surplus  food  available 
to  these  people. 

The  Uptown  Community  Pantry,  which 
provides  food  for  some  of  the  newcomers, 
wasvmoved  to  the  Montrose  Urban  Progress 
Center,  an  agency  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  In  the  hc^e  that  It  would  en- 
courage federal  Involvement  (i.e.  surplus  food 
distribution),  according  to  Jim  Grisham  Its 
first  chairman. 

Grisham  said:  "It  didn't.  Apparently  the 
war  on  poverty  Is  not  in  league  with  the  war 
on  hunger." 

Grisham  Heads  the  Chicago  Southern  Cen- 
ter, which  also  distributes  food  to  needy 
families.  It  never  has  enough  for  all  who 
seek  the  food,  so  he  has  suggested  a  new 
method — stocking  food  on  loan. 

Under  this  plan,  a  family  would  fill  a 
shopping  bag  with  food  and  take  30  days  to 
repay  It  with  an  equal  amount  of  groceries 
from  a  store,  thereby  qualifying  for  another 
loan.  Grisham  plans  to  Initiate  the  service 
as  soon  as  the  center  receives  enough  dona- 
tions. 

lunch  program  could  expand 

Another  oft-mentioned  solution  to  hunger 
In  Chicago  Is  the  expansion  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program, ,  which  presently 
provides  free  lunches  for  18,000  Chicago 
school  children.  Between  130,000  and  180,000 
children  qualify  for  the  program  because 
their  families  are  on  welfare  or  at  compar- 
able Income  levels. 

"If  a  massive  health-welfare-educatlon 
program  Is  not  put  on  by  big  cities,  the 
substitute  will  have  to  be  free  lunch  and 
free  breakfast  for  poverty-area  school  child- 
ren." said  Dr.  Irving  Abrams,  director  of 
medical  and  health  services  tor  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education. 

Mendelsohn  has  urged  not  only  free  school 
lunch  programs,  "available  without  restric- 
tion in  a  dignified  manner  in  all  schools  in 
areas  where  poverty  and  hunger  exist,"  but 
also  "the  Immediate  use  of  lunchrooms  In 
schools  and  day'care  and  Head  Start  centers 
to  offer  three  meals  a  day  tp  children  and 
parents,  at  a  charge  of  26  cents  per  meal 
In  accord  with  the  present  food  allowance." 

urge  guaranteed  income 

He  Is  quick  to  add,  however,  that  these 
solutions  don't  diminish  "deeper,  more  sub- 
stantial answers." 

Mendelsohn  and  most  other  people  con- 
cerned about  hunger  In  Chicago  point  to  a 
guaranteed  annual  Income  as  the  Ideal  solu- 
tion. University  of  Chicago  economist  Milton 
Preldman  said  It  could  be  low  enough  so 
that  the  total  cost  would  be  no  more  than 
the  nation's  current  annual  welfare  bill  of 
$7  billion. 

Ben  W.  Heineman,  chairman  of  the  presi- 
dential commission  on  Income  maintenance, 
told  Sen.  McCfcvern's  committee  In  Wash- 
ington this  week  that  all  food  programs  en- 
croach on  Individual  freedom  and  avoid  the 
central  problem:  The  poor  don't  have  enough 
money. 

The  commission  '  Is  expected  to  recom- 
mend In  September  that  welfare  and  antl- 
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poverty  programs  be  replaced  or  augmented 
by  a  more  fundamental  Income-support 
program. 

Short  of  a  guaranteed  annual  wage,  Mann 
favors  a  federalized  welfare  program.  "States 
no  longer  want  nor  are  able  to  finance  wel- 
fare," he  said. 

Reluctance  to  solve  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  poverty  has  ominous  Implications. 

"Anyone  who  says  that  there  Is  no  hunger 
In  Illinois,  or  that  existing  programs  are 
adequate,  is  either  a  fool,  a  liar  or  a  racist," 
Mendelsohn  said. 

"The  poor  have  no  lobby,  which  Is  why 
welfare  is  the  first  to  go  when  the  budget 
Is  cut,"  said  Mann,  "but  the  poor  are  very 
articulate,  and  they  are  beginning  to  Insist 
that  living  comfortably  In  America  Is  a  right, 
not  a  privilege." 
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PEARL  HARBOR  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 
WORKERS  BENNETT,  SCHENA. 
AND  WONG  CITED  FOR  MERITORI- 
OUS SERVICE  IN  REPAIR  OF  U.S.S. 
"ENTERPRISE" 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  KAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
on  January  14, 1969,  the  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Enterprise  suf- 
fered tremendous  damage  to  its  aft  deck 
and  the  tragic  loss  of  27  of  her  crewmen 
as  a  consequence  of  accidental  explosions 
of  bombs  intended  for  Vietnam,  the 
whole  world  learned  of  the  event  through 
newspaper  banner  headlines  and  lead 
stories  over  radio  and  television.  Many 
chapters  of  heroism  and  valor  were 
written  by  the  men  of  the  Enterprise  in 
the  wake  of  the  tragedy.  But  very  little 
has  been  written  or  said  about  the  sequel 
to  the  accident — which  is  equally  note- 
worthy. 

The  saga  of  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise  would 
be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the 
dedicated  civil  servants  and  servicemen 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  who  established 
a  most  enviable  repord  of  repairing  the 
vital  aircraft  carrier  and  refitting  it  for 
full  combat  duty  in  about  half  the  time 
estimated  to  be  necessary. 

The  near-miraculous  job  was  per- 
formed by  a  determined,  loyal,  and  dedi- 
cated group  of  Americans  who  literally 
worked  around  the  clock,  day  and  night, 
without  any  real  rest  until  the  mission 
was  accomplished  in  only  8  short  weeks. 

Three  of  these  men  were  appropriately 
recognized  in  ceremonies  held  at  Pearl 
Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  on  March  14, 
1969,  when  Adm.  John  J.  Hylan,  Pacific 
Fleet  Commander  in  Chief  presented 
them  with  certificates  of  commendation. 
These  three  men,  William  D.  Bennett, 
group  structural  superintendent:  Joseph 
A.  Schena.  chief  planner  and  estimator; 
and  Alfred  Y.  K.  Wong,  superintendent 
of  sheetmetal  workers;  are  all  personal 
friends  of  mine  and  as  their  Congress- 
man I  am  truly  proud  to  offer  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
citations  which  were  accorded  them.  I  do 
this  iff  the  fervent  hope  that  other  Fed- 
eral workers  may  be  inspired  by  their 
deeds.  It  is  my  hope  also  that  the  vital 
role  which  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Ship- 
yard plays  and  must  continue  to  play  in 
our  national  defense  posture  will  have 
been  dramatically  reemphasized. 


The  citations  read  sis  follows: 

Commander  in  Chief 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet 

The  Commander  In  Chief,  United  States 
Pacific  Fleet,  takes  pleasure  in  commending 
Mr.  William  D.  Bennett,  Group  Superintend- 
ent Structural,  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Ship- 
yard, for  service  as  set  forth  In  the  following 
citation: 

"For  meritorious  service  performed  as  over- 
all Production  Department  Coordinator  for 
rip  out,  reconstruction  and  check  cmt  of  the 
damaged  portions  of  the  ship  and  ship's  sys- 
tems of  U.S.S.  Enterprise  (CVA(N)65)  fol- 
lowing a  serious  fire  aboard'  the  ship  on 
14  January  1969.  Ip  a  matter  of  hours  and 
with  great  enthusiasm  Mr.  Bennett  organized 
a  construction  crew  for  the  required  repairs. 
He  was  eminently  qualified  having  knowledge 
of  ship's  structure,  welding  and  outfitting! 
which  was  derived  from  many  years  of  serv- 
ice at  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard.  The 
long  hours  and  tireless  devotion  to  duty  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Bennett  were  a  magnificent 
example  to  others  associated  with  the  project 
in  the  Shipyard.  His  relatlonehlp  with  the 
officers  and  men  of  Enterprise  was  superb. 
There  was  total  and  complete  harmony  be- 
tween the  operating  forces  and  shore  es- 
tablishment through  the  entire  spectrum  of 
industrial  effort  from  firie  watches  to  com- 
partment' close  out,  from  rigging  service  to 
temporary  power  and  from  paint  out  to  sys- 
tem tests.  Mr.  Bennett's  minute  attention  to 
detail  in  the  planning  of  repairs  was  so  com- 
plete that  no  work  stoppages  or  bottlenecks 
were  encountered  in  spite  of  requirements  to 
work  around  material  and  plan  shortages. 
The  early  return  of  Enterprise  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet  was  due  largely  to  Mr.  Bennett's  ability, 
skill,  effort  and  personal  drive.  Mr.  Bennett 
contributed  to  the  vitality  and  spirit  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet- and  the  Navy  Department." 
John  J.  Hyland. 
Admiral.  U.S.  Navy. 

Commander,  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet 

The  Commander  In  Chief,  United  States 
Pacific  Fleet,  takes  pleasure  In  commending 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Schena.  Chief  Planner  and  Esti- 
mator Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  for  serv- 
ice as  set  forth  In  the  following  citation: 

"For  meritorious  service  as  Chief  Planner 
and  Estimator  In  connection  uith  the  U  S.S. 
Enterprise  (CVAC^N)  65)  fire  damage  repairs. 
In  this  capacity  Mr.  Schena  demonstrated 
outstanding  leadership,  having  organized 
and  personally  managed  a  team  to  accom- 
plish the  task.  He  quickly  developed  initial 
estimates  for  repairs;  expeditiously  ordered 
all  material  required;  and  on  a  daily  b^ls, 
monitored  the  status  of  material,  and  ^en 
required  ordered  substitute  material.  \TOen 
substitute  material  was  not  available,  he  di- 
rected local  shipyard  manufacture  In  order  to 
maintain  the  fast  tempo  of  repair  progress. 
Mr.  Schena  kept  the  supply  expeditors  in- 
formed as  to  which  material  was  required  Im- 
mediately for  support  of  the  waterfront  ef- 
fort; Insured  that  planners  and  estimators 
maintained  daily  contact  with  the  Production 
Department  shops  and  key  ship's  personnel. 
He  Insured  that  the  planners  and  estimators 
kept  the  shops  informed  of  the  availability 
and  status  of  material:  thus,  when  shop  per- 
sonnel Identified  hard  spots  In  material,  the 
planners  and  estimators  took  immediate  ac- 
tion to  solve  the  problems.  Under  his  guid- 
ance and  coordination,  Mr.  Schena  and  his 
team  worked  approximately  seven  days  a 
week  an  average  of  12  hours  per  day.  Insur- 
ing correction  of  every  Item  of  damage  repair 
work  with  a  minimum  of  Job  order  paper- 
work. Mr.  Schena's  dedication  to  duty,  skill, 
and  personal  drive  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  returning  Enterprise  to  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  and  is  a  credit  to  himself,  the 
Pacific  Fleet  and  the  Navy  Department." 
John  J.  Hyland, 
—  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 
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CoMMANim  IN  C^rar,  VS.  Pacitic  PLKrr 
The  Commandeij  In  C^f,  United  States 
Pacific  Fleet,  take*  plea^n  in  commending 
Mr.  Alfred  Y.  K.  Wong.  Superintendent  n 
Sheetmetal  Worker,  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Ship- 
yard, for  service  as  set  forth  In  the  following 
citation : 

"For  merltorloua'  service  as  CTompartment 
Completion  Coordinator  on  the  U.8.S.  Enter- 
prise from  18  January  to  4  Jtorch  1969  follow- 
ing a  serious  fire  wjilch  occurred  aboard  En- 
terprise  on  14  January  1969.  This  was  a  most 
dlfllcult  task  involving  many  heavily  dam- 
aged ship's  compartjnents  and  associated  sys- 
tems. Tracing  out  the  affected  systems,  re- 
storing structure,  hfcbltabillty  and  system  In- 
tegrity was  a  major  task.  Mr.  Wong's  out- 
standing enthuslas|n,  drive,  constant  atten- 
tion to  detail,  leattership  and  personal  zeal 
served  as  outstanding  examples  to  all  trades 
Involved  in  the  repadr  effort.  His  leadership  in 
all  the  Industrial  Areas  was  exemplary.  Mr. 
Wong  establUhed  ^  detailed  scheduling  of 
compartment  repairs  which  served  as  a  con- 
stant goal  to  all  concerned  to  produce  a 
finished  product  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
despite  complications  by  factors  such  as  ma- 
terial prQb4«ms,  plan  inconsistencies  and  ab- 
noraaal  e««6tion  sequences.  All  obstacles  were 
overcome  by  Mr.  Wong's  spirit.  Initiative  and 
drive.  He  demonstrated  technical  skill  by  his 
ability  to  improvise  where  more  formal  means 
of  direction  were  lacking.  Through  his  man- 
agement the  Joint  effort  exerted  by  the  ships 
personnel  to  survey*  compartments  and  cor- 
rect deficiencies  was  most  efficiently  executed, 
and  was  indicative  of  the  outstanding  rela- 
tionship with  the  ship's  officers  and  men.  Mr. 
Wong  contributed  g^tly  to  the  early  return 
of  Enterprise  to  the|  operating  forces,  adding 
stature  to  himself,  jthe  Pearl  Harbor  Naval 
Shipyard,  and  the  NJivy  Department." 
John  J.  Hyland, 
Admiral,  US.  Navy. 


PHILADELPHIA'S  POLICE  ATHLETIC 
LEAGUE  PLEDGE 


>1 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Apn7  17,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
April  18,  1969,  173  PhUadelphia  young- 
sters will  visit  wilh  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  in  the  Rose  Garden  of  the 
White  House. 

They  will  present  to  the  President 
scrolls  with  the  Signatures  of  250,000 
other  Philadelphia  youngsters  all  en- 
dorsing the  Polce  Athletic  League 
pledge. 

In  major  Ameri<  an  cities  like  my  own 
city,  Philadelphia,  we  adults,  too,  fre- 
quently despair  at  (he  interests  and  prog- 
ress of  our  youth. 

But  in  the  Industry  and  purposes  of 
PAL,  we  have  foun(d  that  despair  is  self- 
indulgent;  that  th^re  is  cause  for  hope  if 
we  adults  are  willing  to  accept  our  proper 
responsibilities  ancj  show  the  way. 

Formally  chartered  in  March  1949, 
the  Police  Athletid  League  of  Philadel- 
phia is  a  highly  [regarded  cooperative 
venture  between  $  group  of  dedicated 


citizens    and    the 
Through  the  years, 


police  department. 
PAL  has  grown,  and 
at  the  end  of  1964,  there  were  22  PAL 
centers  in  operati  m,  most  of  them  in 
reconverted  police  stations,  fire  stations, 
and  church  basements. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Each  center  has  gymnastic  equipment 
to  keep  boys  from  9  to  18  busy  learning 
the  rudiments  of  boxing,  bowling,  bfise- 
baU.  basketball,  football,  track  and  field, 
table  tennis,  chess,  and  checkers,  hobby 
clubs,  camera  clubs,  talent  contests,  and 
a  junior  cadet  dnmi  and  bugle  corps 
rounds  out  the  activities  for  boys. 

There  are  25,000  youngsters  enrolled 
In  PAL,  and  in  recent  years,  PAL  opened 
its  doors  to  girls.  Now  2,000  girls  are 
learning  such  homemaklng  skills  as  cook- 
ing and  sewing,  arts  and  crafts,  and  ballet 
and  social  dancing.  A  dedicated  staff  of 
25  full-time  police  officers,  carefully  se- 
lected and  specially  trained  for  their 
assignments — serve  as  PAL  supervisors. 
Many  other  policemen — and  police- 
women— volunteer  their  time  as  coaches 
and  asdstants. 

Police  Commissioner  Prank  L.  Rizzo 
serves  as  PAL  president  and  many  promi- 
nent civic  leaders  serve  on  its  board  of 
directors.  Since  1962,  PAL's  day-to-day 
activities  have  been  directed  by  Sgt. 
Vincent  E.  Furlong,  himself  a  PAL 
"graduate." 

For  the  yoimgsters,  for  their  parents, 
and  for  the  community  at  large,  PAL  has 
been  a  force  for  good,  promoting  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  policeman  and 
the  youngster  and  instilling  in  the 
youngsters  a  desire  for  good  citizenship, 
sportsmanship,  loyalty  to  American  tra- 
ditions, and  a  respect  for  authority. 
Thus,  youngsters  are  kept  morally  and 
physically  fit. 

In  1968.  to  encourage  additional  thou- 
sands of  Philadelphia  children  to  these 
high  ideals.  PAL  asked  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  in  its  public  and 
diocesan  schools  to  sign  scrolls  contain- 
ing the  PAL  pledge.  In  which  they  prom- 
ised to  uphold  the  precepts  of  good  citi- 
zenship and  respect  for  authority.  Some 
150,000  signatures  were  collected.  The 
scrolls,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  were  taken  to  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  and  in  formal  ceremonies,  pre- 
sented to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
in  March,  in  the  Rose  Garden  of  the 
White  House.  Much  impressed,  the  Presi- 
dent commended  the  Police  Athletic 
League  and  said  such  a  program  in  these 
turbulent  times  was  a  hopeful  sign  for 
the  Nation's  future. 

In  recent  weeks,  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  were  again  asked  to  af- 
firm their  belief  in  these  ideals,  and  this 
time,  were  joined  by  elementary  school 
students  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades.  These  scrolls  contain 
250.000  signatures  of  boys  and  girls  of 
PhUadelphia  dedicating  themselves  to 
PAL's  precepts  and  are  addressed  to 
President  Nixon. 

PAL's  effectiveness  can  be  summed  up 
by  Police  Commissioner  Rizzo  when  he 
says  that  in  his  wide  experience,  boys 
and  girls  who  take  part  in  PAL  rarely 
get  into  difficulties  with  the  law  and  in- 
variably go  on  to  become  productive 
citizens. 

PAL's  credo:  "It's  Par  Better  To  Build 
Boys  Than  To  Mend  Men." 

Pledge:  "I  pledge  to  learn  and  practice 
the  rules  of  fair  play,  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others,  to  obey  the  laws  of  oui- 
city.  State  and  Nation,  to  be  a  credit  to 
my  family,  friends,  and  myself,  to  be  a 


April  17,  1969 


leader  for  the  good  things  of  life  and 
thereby  prepare  myself  for  the  task  of 
responsible  adulthood.  All  this  I  pledge, 
for  I  am  a  PAL." 


THE  EC-121— WHAT  CAN  WE 
EXPECT? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  tense  moments  following  the  down- 
ing of  the  EC-121,  a  U.S.  reconnaissance 
aircraft  by  North  Korea  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  the  world  awaits  the  reaction  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  just 
as  we  waited  after  the  capture  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  by  the  same  "fourth  rate 
power"  in  1968. 

This  time  we  hope  that  the  President 
will  act  decisively  in  retaliation  for  this 
dastardly  and  cowardly  act  of  war 
against  an  unarmed  airplane. 

Had  the  United  States  followed  former 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  philos- 
ophy of  "speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick"  this  latest  act  of  aggression  would 
not  have  occurred  and  31  missing  Ameri- 
can boys  would  be  safe. 

In  reflecting  the  possible  reaction  of  our 
leader,  we  have  only  to  look  at  statements 
made  by  President  Nixon,  then  civilian 
citizen,  regarding  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
seizure.  / 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  these  statements 

taken  from  Washington  and  New  York 

newspapers  following  my  remarks: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28,  1968] 

NntON  Is  Critical  of  Ship  Sxizurk 

(By  Murray  Schumach) 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nlxon 
yesterday  termed  the  Pueblo  Incident  an 
"Incredible  blunder"  by  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, but  said  it  should  not  be  a  subject 
for  political  partisanship. 

The  comment  was  made  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  shortly  before  a  rousing  meeting  for 
Republican  unity  arranged  at  the  47th  an- 
nual luncheon  of  the  Women  National  Re- 
publican Club.  Some  1.800  persons  were  at 
the  luncheon. 

ship's  PRESENCE  BACKXO 

The  vessel  was  seized  on  Tuesday  oB  the 
coast  of  North  Korea  by  patrol  boats  of  the 
North  Korean  Navy. 

Mr.  Nlxon.  in  a  prepared  statement,  as  well 
as  at  a  news  conference  before  the  luncheon 
started,  said  that  the  Pueblo  "had  a  right  to 
be  there  to  protect  our  own  interests." 

"The  Incredible  blunder,"  he  said,  "was  not 
that  our  ship  was  there.  The  blunder  was  our 
failure  to  have  some  protection  for  our  ship 
"after  repeated  harassment  and  specific  warn- 
ings by  the  North  Koreans  had  made  its 
danger  clear." 

The  vessel  he  said,  which  was  "almost  un- 
armed" and  not  capable  of  much  speed, 
should  have  had  support  from  warships  and 
air  cover  on  its  "regular  reconnalsance  patrol 
within  sight  of  the  North  Korean  shore." 

The  first  step  now  should  be  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  crew,  he  declared.  In  this, 
he  said,  the  United  States'  policy  should  be 
"firm  diplomacy,"  but  not  "rash  action."  The 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo,  he  said,  had  Impaired 
the  credibility  of  the  United  States'  foreign 
policy,  which  had  "already  been  Impaired." 


April  18,  1969 
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(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Jan.  28, 
1968] 

Rkds  Tbsting  Global  Powkb  or  United 
States,  Nixon  Sats 

New  York. — Richard  M.  Nlxon,  a  likely 
prospect  for  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination,  warned  yesterday  that  the 
Pueblo  incident  was  part  of  a  worldwide 
Communist  test  of  the  "credibility  and  util- 
ity" of  U.S.  global  power. 

"The  Communist  world  has  been  jointly 
testing  the  proposition  that  the  United  States 
is  over-extended,  over-committed,  and  un- 
derprepared  to  act,"  the  former  vice  presi- 
dent said  in  a  statement. 

"Whether  these  Communist  powers  have 
been  acting  in  concert,  or  whether  they  have 
acted  independently,  the  effect  has  been 
jointly  to  take  the  measure  of  the  United 
States,"  Nixon  said.  "What  Is  being  tested  is 
not  the  quantity  of  America's  power — but  Its 
credibility  and  its  utility."      ^ 

Nlxon  charged  the  government  with  a  "tac- 
tical blunder"  in  failing  to  provide  air  and 
sea  cover  for  the  reconnaissance  ship  U.8.S. 
Pueblo  on  its  patrol  "within  sight  of  the 
North  Korean  shore." 

"But  the  longer-range  need  is  to  re-estab- 
lish the  credibility  of  American  policy  by  re- 
establishing the  credibility  of  American 
power,"  he  said. 

"The  Pueblo  seizure  has  further  under- 
mined that  credibility.  What  we  have  to  en- 
sure is  that  it  has  not  been 'irrevocably  un- 
dermined," he  said. 

Nlxon  said  Americans  should  recognize  that 
an  incident  like  the  Pueblo  should  never  have 
happened  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  hap- 
pen again. 

"We  need  make  no  apology  for  the  Pueblo's 
presence  in  the  waters  off  North  Korea,"  he 
said.  "The  repeated  belligerent  acts  and  true 
violations  by  North  Korea  presented  a  clear 
and  present  threat  to  the  peace. 

"But  it  seems  all  but  incredible  that  we 
should  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  tactical 


blunder:  that  an  almost  unarmed,  low-speed 
craft,  crammed  with  supersecret  equipment, 
should  have  been  sent  alone  on  regular  re- 
connaissance patrol  within  sight  of  the  North 
Korean  shore  without  taking  the  elementary 
precaution  of  having  adequate  air  and  sea 
cover  available — even  after  repeated  barass- 
raents  and  specific  warnings  by  the  North 
Koreans  had  made  its  danger  clear." 

Nixon,  who  Is  expected  to  announce  his 
candidacy  for  the  OOP  presidential  nomina- 
tion shortly.  Issued  the  statement  from  his 
New  York  law  oflSce. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  6,   1968]  - 
Nixon   CRmcizES  Curb  on   Bombings,   Says 
United  States  Must  Prosecute  War  More 

ErrECTIYELY 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  February  5. — Richard  M. 
Nixon,  accleratlng  his  attack  on  President 
Johnson's  handling  of  the  Vietnam  war,  said 
today  that  the  Administration  had  been 
wrong  to  suspend  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  before  the  recent  Conununlst 
offensive. 

He  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  fact  that 
the  bombing  pause  had  been  followed  almost 
immediately  by  a  renewed  Conmiunlst  of- 
fensive merely  demonstrated  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  win  over  the  Communists 
through  peace  overtures.  Referring  to  the 
recent  Vletcong  attacks  In  Saigon,  he  de- 
clared : 

"I  believe  that  these  latest  actions,  the 
most  aggressive  of  the  war.  coming  on  top 
of  the  recent  peace  offensive — cutting  back 
on  the  bombing,  and  softening  the  San 
Antonio  formula  [for  ending  the  war) — 
points  clearly  to  the  fact  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  are  not  going 
to  change  their  attitude  by  virtue  of  the 
U.S.  protesting  for  peace." 

Air.  Nlxon  went  on  to  say  that  "the  only 
effective  way  to  convince  Hanoi  that  "peace 
Is  in  their  interests"  is  to  "prosecute  the  war 
more  effectively." 


The  former  Vice  President  has  often  said 
that  he  shared  the  Administration's  com- 
mitment to  the  war  In  Vietnam  but  disagreed 
with  its  methods  of  prosecuting  the  war.  His 
comments  today  represented  the  sharpest 
and  most  specific  presentation  of  that  gen- 
eral thesis. 

Mr.  Nlxon  also  said  the  Vletcong  attacks 
had  exposed  what  he  suggested  was  the 
fraudulence  of  the  Administration's  own 
public  statements  on  the  war.  The  Admin- 
istration, he  "Charged,  has  too  often  told  the 
country  that  the  "war  is  going  better"  and 
that  "peace  Is  around  the  corner." 

Mr.  Johnson  would  be  "much  better  ad- 
vised to  tell  the  truth,"  the  former  Vice 
President  added. 

SUGCES'TS  PDEBLO  APOLOGY 

Asked  about  the  Pueblo  Incident,  Mr. 
Nlxon  suggested  that  the  United  States 
might  "apologize"  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
If  It  would  help  secure  the  safe  return  of 
the  83  crewmen  on  the  captured  ship. 

In  the  1960  campaign.  Mr.  Nlxon  berated 
his  oppoent,  John  F.  Kermedy,  for  suggest- 
ing that  United  States  apologize  to  the 
Soviet  Union  when  an  American  U-2  recon- 
naissance plane  was  shot  down  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  that  if  the  Pueblo  had 
strayed  within  the  12-mile  limit  off  the 
North  Korean  coast,  "without  permission 
and  without  notice,"  it  was  "a  direct  viola- 
tion." 

"I'm  not  suggesting  under  any  circum- 
stances," he  went  on,  "that  tBere  should  be 
an  apology  unless  it  Is  clear  that  that  was 
done.  Under  those  circumstances.  I  think  we 
could  consider  it." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  25.  1968) 
He   (Mr.   Nlxon)    termed   the  capture  tmd 
detention  of  the  American  Intelligence  ship 
Pueblo  by  North  Korea  "an  Incredible  hu- 
miliation of  the  United  States." 
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SE^ATE^ Friday,  April  18,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  whom  to  know  aright  is  life 
and  peace,  deliver  us  now  from  the  tur- 
bulent world  about  us  and  the  vexing 
problems  which  lay  hold  upon  us  here 
that  in  this  moment  we  may  focus  upon 
Thy  sovereignty.  Thy  holiness,  Thy  com- 
passion, and  Thy  love.  Bestow  upon  us 
the  gift  of  the  quiet  soul,  the  serene 
spirit,  the  disciplined  mind  that  each  of 
us  may  be  channels  of  Thy  grace  and 
power.  And  if  at  times  we  have  been 
cruel  when  we  should  be  kind,  vindictive 
when  we  should  be  charitable,  little  when 
we  should  be  magnanimous,  forgive  us. 
Free  us  forever  from  all  the  vices  of  the 
spirit  that  blight  the  life,  tarnish  the 
character,  and  dim  the  holy  vision. 

Bless  our  Nation,  O  Lord,  and  make 
us  a  blessing  to  others.  Renew  within  us 
pure  religion  and  a  lofty  patriotism  that 
we  may  be  fit  sponsors  of  freedom  under 
Thine  eternal  law.  Through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, April   15.   1969,  be  dispensed  with. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yuka  Awa- 
nfUra;  and 

S.  672.  An  act  for  the  reHef  of  Charles 
Richard  Scott. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate:  " 

H.R.  1507.  An  act  conferring  jurisdiction 
under  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine,- and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  John  T.  Knight;  f 

H.R.  1632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 
da  la  Torre  Sanano  and  his  sister,  Julleta 
de  la  Tore  Sanano; 

H.R.  2005.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
M.  Arrant; 

H.R.  2218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
John  Moher; 

HJl.  2336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Kaczmarskl; 

H.R.  2464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ellsa- 
beta  Horwath; 


H.R.  2940.  An  act  for  the  rellfff  of  Henry 
E.  Dooley; 

H.R.  3040.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
In  Sook; 

H.R.  3348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Pierre  Samuel   du  Pont  Darden; 

H.R.  4148.   An   act   to   amend   the   Federal 
Water   Pollution    Control   Act.   as   amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  4546.   An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Del  Bagllvo; 

H.R.  5136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Tllson  Weed: 

H.R.  6366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Aranka  Mllnko; 

H.R.  6585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Elgin; 

H.R.  6607.  An  act  to  fconfer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Sp4c.  Klaus  Josef 
Strauss; 

H.R.  66^0.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teresina 
F'ara; 

H.R.  6931.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gul- 
seppe  De  Stefano;  and 

H.R.  10158.  An  act  to  provide  mall  service 
for  Mamie  Doud  Elsenhower,  widow  of  form- 
er  President   Dwlght   David   Eisenhower. 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  1507.  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction 
under  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  renaer  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  John  T.  Knight;  . 

H.R.  1632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 
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and  his  sister,  Julleta  de 
for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
for  the  reUef  of  WUllam 
for  the  relief  of  Adela 

for  the  relief  of  Ellsabeta 

for  the  relief  of  Henry 

for  the  relief  of  Lee  In 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-126),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUEPOSE    OF    THB    BOX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
Pont  Darden; 
Act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 


GMDNG  SING  HOM 


for  the  relief  of  George 

tct  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 

for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 


to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
udon     Sp4c.      Klaus      Joeef 


ac  t  for  the  relief  of  Tereslna 

;  for  the  relief  of  Oulseppe 
Committee  on  the  Judl- 

^t   to  amend   the  Federal 

Control    Act.   as    amended, 

pui  poses:    to  the  Committee 


LIMITATION  OK  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BySINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIFJ.D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cons<  nt  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  businesji  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes, j 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE 


]  .lEETINGS      DURING 
SENA":  "E  SESSION 

3FIEIJ3 


Mr.  MANS 
unanimous  consent 
be  authorized  to 
of  the  Senate  tod 

The  VICE 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  all  committees 

1  neet  during  the  session 

y. 

PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 


THE  CALENDAR 


lEZD 


Mr.  MANSFI 
unanimous  conseiit 
ceed   to  the  con 
Nos.  115,  116.  and 

The  VICE 
jection,  it  is  so  or(|ered 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  the  Senate  pro- 

^ideration  of  Calendar 

117  only. 

PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
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The  bUl  (S 
(Giovanni)   Denato 
dered  to  be 
read  the  third 
lows: 


engros  sed 
tine 


Be  it  enacted  by 
Reipresentatives    of 
America  in  Congress 
purposes  of  the  Immigration 
Act,  John   (Glovani^ 
and  considered   to 
mltted  to  the  United 
residence  of  of  Octo  )er 


JOHN  iGIOi'ANNI)  DENARO 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1625)  for  the  relief  of  Gong  Sing 
Hom,   which   had   been   reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert:   "That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  203(a)(4)  and 
204  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Gong  Sing  Hom  shaU  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  son  of  Mrs.  Tom  Wah,  a  United 
States  citizen,  and  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  212(a)  (19)   of  the 
said  Act,  he  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  if  he  is  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migration   and    Nationality    Act:    Pro- 
vided. That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
said  Gong  Sing  Hom  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of    such    parentage,    be    accorded    any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration   and    Nationality    Act:    And 
provided  further.  That  the  exemption 
granted  herein  shall  apply  only  to   a 
ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-127),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  a  fourth  preference  Im- 
migrant to  the  adpoted  son  of  a  U.S.  citizen, 
which  is  the  status  normally  enjoyed  by  the 
alien  married  sons  and  daughters  of  U.S. 
citizens.  The  bill  also  provides  for  a  waiver  of 
the  excluding  provision  of  existing  law  re- 
lating to  one  who  has  misrepresented  a  ma- 
terial fact  in  applying  for  a  visa.  The  bill 
was  amended  to  conform  the  language  to 
established  precedents. 


for  the  relief  of  John 

was  considered,  or- 

for  a  third  reading, 

and  passed,  as  fol- 
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he  Senate  and  House  of 
the    United    State$    of 
assembled.  That,  for  the 
and  Nationality 
)   Denaro  shall  be  held 
have  been   lawfully  ad- 
States  for  permanent 
23,  1962. 


CHI  JEN  FENG 


mltted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  1,  1054. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-128) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


The  bm  (S.  1531)  for  the  relief  of 
Chi  Jen  Feng  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S. 1531 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House^of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Chi  Jen  Peng  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have   been  lawfully  ad- 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


OZARK  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
E.  L.  Stewart,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  Fed- 
eral cochalrman  of  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
John  D.  J.  Moore,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extradordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Ireland. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


CONVENTION  ON  CONDUCT  OP 
FISHING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE 
NORTH  ATLANTIC— REMOVAL  OF 
INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Injunction  of  secrecy  be 
reqioved  from  Executive  D,  91st  Con- 
gress, first  session,  the  Convention  on 
Conduct  of  Fishing  Operations  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate, on  April  16,  1969,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  Conven- 
tion, together  with  the  President's  mes- 
sage, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations   and   ordered   to   be 
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printed,  and  the  President's  message 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  in  execu- 
tive session,  the  request,  without  objec- 
tion, is  granted. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of 
the  Convention  on  Conduct  of  Fishing 
Operations  in  the  North  Atlantic,  done 
at  London,  June  1,  1967.  The  Convention 
has  been  signed  on  behalf  of  seventeen 
governments,  including  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  represent  the  great 
majority  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  fish- 
eries In  the  area. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
also  transmit  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  establishes  a  gen- 
erally imlform  system  of  identification, 
marking,  light  signals,  conduct,  and  en- 
forcement for  fishing  vessels  and  sup- 
port vessels  in  a  large  part  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  The  Convention  is  sufficiently 
fiexible  that  it  might  be  extended  to  other 
areas  of  the  Atlantic  if  developments  In 
the  fishery  pattern  make  this  desirable. 

Many  European  fishing  vessels  have 
followed  a  code  of  conduct  laid  down  in 
the  1882  Convention  for  Regulating  the 
Police  of  the  North  Seas  Fisheries,  even 
though  many  of  the  European  govern- 
ments did  not  actually  become  party  to 
the  Convention.  This  code  was  gradually 
extended  throughout  the  Northeast  At- 
lantic as  congestion  on  the  fishing 
grounds  gradually  spread  beyond  the 
North  Sea.  Eventually,  the  code  extended 
to  the  Northwest  Atlantic. 

Since  foreign  fishermen  rarely  oper- 
ated close  to  our  Atlantic  coast,  such  a 
code  was  of  little  direct  concern  to  our 
fishermen.  This  situation  has  changed 
dramatically  during  the  past  few  years. 
Complaints  of  harassment  or  impaired 
operating  freedom  due  to  congestion  on 
the  fishing  grounds  have  become  fre- 
quent. As  a  result,  our  fishermen  have 
called  for  a  modem  code  of  conduct  to 
assist  them.  Their  needs  in  this  respect 
were  made  known  to  our  negotiators. 

I  believe  that  the  requirements  of 
American  fishermen  in  dealing  with 
problems  caused  by  the  heavy  concen- 
tration of  vessels  on  the  fishing  grounds 
in  the  Convention  area  are  substantially 
met  by  the  terms  of  the  Convention. 
The  Convention  will  also  assist  us  In  our 
continuing  effort  to  promote  harmony  in 
the  international  fisheries  through  agree- 
ments with  other  governments. 

Proposed  legislation  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Convention  will  be 
submitted. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
Convention. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  16,  1969. 
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slon  of  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness and  the  morning  hour,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  be  recognized  for  35  minutes, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD)  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE,  SENATOR  DODD, 
AND  SENATOR  HARTKE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  condu- 


it 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  15,  1969,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  April  16,  1969,  and  April 
17,  1969,  received  messages  in  writing 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

( For  nominations  received  on  April  16, 
1969,  and  April  17,  1969,  see  the  end  of 
the  proceedings  of  today,  April  18, 
1969.) 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  15,  1969,  the  follow- 
ing report  of  a  committee  was  submitted 
on  April  16,  1969: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  85.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  relative  to  commitments  to 
foreign   powers    (Rept.   No.   01-129). 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  administration  and  man- 
agement of  the  biology  and  medicine  re- 
search program  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission (AEC),  dated  April  16,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  for  improvement  In 
procuring  and  stockpiling  Jewel  bearings 
produced  at  the  Government-owned  William 
Langer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant,  RoUa,  N.  Dak., 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, dated  April  17.  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Builder's  Cost  Certification  for  Rossmoor 
Leisure  World  Development 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  pertaining  to  the  decision 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, not  to  require  builder's  cost  certifica- 
tion for  Rossmoor  Leisure  World  develop- 
ments (with  an  accompanying  letter) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Deferral  of  Construction 
Charoes  for  the  Eden  Project,  Wtomino 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, reporting  on  the  deferral  of  con- 
struction chEirges  for  the  Eden  project,  Wyo- 
ming, due  in  1960,  1970,  and  1071. under  re- 


payment contract  with  the  Eden  Valley  Ir- 
rigation and  Drainage  District  In  the  total 
amount  of  $49,620  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  Providing  Mail 
Service  for  Mamie  Doud  Eisenhower 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  mall  service  for  Mamie  Doud  El- 
senhower, widow  of  former  President  Dwight 
David  Elsenhower  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  * 
Civil  Service. 

Atomic  Energy   Commission  Authorization 
OF   Appropriations,   Fiscal   Year   1970 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,,  regarding  the 
US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  proposed 
bin  for  authorization  of  Appropriations,  fiscal 
year  1970  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  11 

"Whereas,  the  General  Court  Is  greatly 
concerned  with  the  cost  of  financing  Title 
IV  the  Aid  to  Families  witli  Dependent  Chil- 
dren Program,  and 

"Whereas,  the  present  provisions  will  im- 
pose upon  the  St.ite  beginning  July  1.  1969. 
because  of  the  'Freeze'  portion  of  said  title, 
a  great  financial  burden, 

"Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  Concurring: 

"That  it  respectfully  requests  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  re-evaluate  the  pres- 
ent and  prospective  costs  of  Title  IV,  the 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
Program,  which  under  the  present  federaV 
legislation  will  be  excessive  and  require  un- 
realistlcally  large  contributions  by  t'ne  state, 
and  to  make  revisions  In  said  federal  statutes 
to  repeal  the  'freeze*  portion  so  as  to  bring 
state  costs  of  the  same  within  realistic 
bounds,  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  clerks  of 
the  House  and  Senate  of  the  General  Court 
of  New  Hampshire  be  directed  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  to  all  four  members 
of   the   New   Hampshire   congressional   dele- 
gation, to  the  clerks  of  the  federal  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate,  to  Senator  Rus- 
sell Long  and  Representative  Wilbur  Mills. 
"WiLMONT  S.  White, 
"Clerk,  Senate. 
"J.  Milton  Street. 
"Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  House  joint  memorial  by  the  ways  and 
means  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho:  to  the  Commltee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  3  by  the  Ways 
AND  Means  Committee  op  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  / 

"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  Fortieth  Session 
thereof,  do  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  the  range  livestock  Industry  Is 
a  major  Industry  of  the  State  of  Idaho:  and 

"Whereas,  the  public  lands  comprise  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  land  area  of  the 
State  of  Idaho:  and 

"Whereas,  the  r^tfige  livestock  Industry  Is 
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dependent  upon  ^uch  public  landa  for  gns- 
Ing;  and 

"Whereas,  the  t)ropoeed  Increased  grazing 
fees  upon  such  pi^Uc  lands  shall  cause  great 
economic  hardship  and  business  failures 
within  such  rang«  livestock  Industry. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Senate,  the  Hou4e  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, that  we  most  respectfully  request 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  direct 
and  require  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Interior  to  hold  in 
abeyance  all  Increases  in  the  rates  to  be 
charged  as  grazing  fees  upon  the  public  lands 
until  such  time  as  Congress  has  had  sufficient 
time  to  study  and  review  the  final  report  of 
the  Public  Land  L»w  Review  Commission. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Cleric  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorize^  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  State$.  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Idaho  Congrefslonal  E>elegatlon." 

Petition  by  the]  Inventions  to  Order  peti- 
tioning Congress  [to  allow  open  hearings  on 
the  development  of  a  new  type  of  automobile 
Internal  combustion  engine  which  materially 
reduces*  smog,  et:.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commefcv. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  wtrcester.  Mass..  requesting 
the  President  and  Congress  to  take  action 
to  provide  that  January  15  of  each  year  shall 
be  celebrated  as  a  national  holiday  In  mem- 
ory and  m  honor  tot  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  dp  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted:   I 

By  iSi.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  iServlcee,  without  amend- 
ment ;  I 

HJl.  3832.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  prpvlde  the  grade  of  general 
for  the  Assistant  Commandant  erf  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  when  tlie  total  active  strength  of 
the  Marine  Corp^  exceeds  200,000  (Rept. 
No.  91-130). 


EXEC 


UTivi 


REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 


As  in  executivi  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  wert  submitted : 

By  Mr.  DOMIN^CK,  from  the  Committee 

on  Armed  Services  1 

Curtis  W.  TarrI  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

By  Mr.  McINTTRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services; 

Lt.  Gen.  Robe^  E.  Cushman,  Jr.,  U.S, 
Marine  Corps,  to  ibe  Deputy  Director,  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 


t 


BILLS  AND  J0INT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  jointi  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  ^rst  time  and.  by  imani- 
mous  consent,  tl)e  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  followsl: 

By  Mr.  MASSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Spabk- 
MAN)  ( for  plmself .  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Hatfdbld,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr  Tower,  Mr.  Mansweuj, 
Mr.  Pkoxi^ire,  Mr,  Percy,  and  Mr. 
Brooke)  : 

S.  1832.  A  bUl  (to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  improved  man- 
agement of  national  forest  commercial  tlm- 
berlands.  to  establish  a  high  timber  yield 
fund,  and  for  othisr  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlculti  re  and  Forestry. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Manstiklo  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1833.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  motor  vehicle  tires,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  1834.    A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Rafael 
Martinez  Echeverrla;  and 

S.  1835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
N.  Habiby;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina; 
S.  1836.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
Act    (93    SUt.    1276),    as    amended;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
8.  1837.   A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ting  Kan 
Cheung  aka  Kam  Tin  Cheung; 

S.  1838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sul  Wah 
Cheng;    and 

S.  1839.   A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Shul  Yin 
Cheung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1840.    A    bUl   for   the  relief   of   Cheong 

ip; 

S.  1841.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Shlu  Hung 
To; 

S.  1842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sheung 
Kam  Wong; 

S.  1843.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Heung  Mau; 
and 

S.  1844.  A  bin  for  the  reHef  of  Ping  Kam 
Hui;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1845.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr,  and  Mrs, 
Joseph  D.  Hilbert;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.   Percy,  Mr.  Risicorr,  Mr. 
Williams   of    New   Jersey,    and   Mr. 
Yarborough)  : 
S.  1846.  A  bin  to  revise  the  system  of  con- 
gressional nominations  for  appointments  to 
the   U.S.   MlUtary  Academy,   the   U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1847.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Rob- 
ert L.  King  (retired);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  1848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  St.  Johns' 
College  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1849.  A  bin  to  amend  title  19  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States  greater 
flexibility  in  establishing  and  modifying  med- 
icaid plans;  and 

S.  1850.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  certain  tools  and  equipment  Imported  for 
the  use  of  Eastern  New  Mexico  University  in 
establishing  a  program  of  training  In  watch 
repairing;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when  he 
Introduced  the  second  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mondalz,  Mr.  Mansfielo,  Mr.  Young 
of       South       Dakota,       and       Mr. 
McCarthy;  : 
S.  1851.  A  bill  to  enable  honey  producers  to 
finance    a    nationally    coordinated    research 
and    promotion   program    to    improve    their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  honey;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  1862.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Emmanuel 
FragouUs;      to     the     Committee     on      the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
S.  1853.  A  bin  to  terminate  price  support 


operations  on  tobacco  and  to  discontinue  the 
export  subsidy  on  tobacco  under  Public  Law 
480  of  the  83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU: 
S.    1864.   A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   MatUe 
Nagel  Grlnnell;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  1866.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Charles  F. 
Leahy;    to    the    Committee    on    Post    Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PROUTY: 
S.  1866.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prouty  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1857.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion pursuant  to  Public  Law  81-507,  a/« 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  wiilch  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By    Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Goodell.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  jAvrrs, 
Mr.   MONDALK,   Mr.   Moss.  Mr.   Pell. 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Willlams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mr.  Youno  of  Ohio) : 
S.  1858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  to  terminate  the  quota  for  South  Africa; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    w<hlch    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1859.  A  bUl  to  establish  and  develop  the 
Chesapeake   and   Ohio  Canal   National  His- 
torical Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mathias  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  1860.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Marin  N. 
Callnescu;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hruska  )  : 
S.  1861.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  infiltration  or 
management  of  legitimate  organizations  by 
racketeering    activity    or    the     proceeds    of 
racketeering    activity,    where    Interstate    or 
foreign  commerce  is  affected,  and  for  other 
purpooee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  1862.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(c)  (6)  (I) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937  to  permit  projects  for  paid  adver- 
tising under  marketing  orders  applicable  to 
tomatoes;  and 

S.  1863.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act, 
1930,  to  authorize  an  Increase  In  license  fee, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  1864.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadce  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Cook,   Mr.   Dole,   Mr.  Goodell,  Mr. 
Hatfield.     Mr.     Percy,     and     Mr 
Scott) : 
S.  1865.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
programs   designed    to   provide    for    the   ad- 
vancement of  medical  knowledge  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  causes  and  effects  of  malnutri- 
tion and  to  facilitate  the  detection  and 
treatment  of  malnutrition  and  conditions 
resulting  therefrom;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jaytts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVIT8  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Goodell) : 
S.  1866.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Vocational 
Eklucatlon  Act  of   1963  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  State  advisory  councils;    to 
the  Committee  on  Lat>or  and  Public  Welfare. 
ByMr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  from 
gross   Income   for  social   agency,   legal,   and 
related  expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer; 

S.  1868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  separate  oc- 
cupational tax  for  limited  retail  dealers  In 
distilled  spirits; 

S.  1869.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  credit  against 
income  tax  for  an  employer  who  employs 
older  persons  in  his  trade  or  business;  and 
S.  1870.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  fair  and  reasonable  minimum  wage  rates 
for  workers  employed  on  sugar  farms,  and 
for  other  purposes;  toHhe  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  1871.  A  bill  to  provide  that  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  retired  pay,  retirement 
pay,  or  retainer  ]>ay  payable  to  any  enlisted 
man,  all  services  shall  be  counted  which 
would  have  been  counted  for  the  same  pur- 
pose if  he  were  a  commissioned  officer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services; 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Inouye  when  he 
introduced  the  first  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    INOUYE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Church,  Mr.   Cranston,  Mr.  Good- 
ell,   Mr.    Hughes,    Mr.    jAvrrs,    Mr. 
Jordan    of    Idaho,    Mr.    Jordan    of 
North     Carolina,     Mr.     McCarthy, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Mundt,    Mr. 
Murphy,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Proxmire, 
Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Wn.LiAMS  of  New 
Jersey,    Mr.    Yarborough,    and    Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) : 
S.  1872.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  of  1950  (title  II  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Inouye  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear  un- 
der a  seperate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1873.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  and  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  to  provide  for  the  submission  of  certain 
claims  and  the  reinstatement  of  certain 
claims; 

S.  1874.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  years  of  service  as  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  territory  of  Hawaii  In  the 
computation  of  Federal  Judicial  service  of 
the  Honorable  Martin  Pence;  and 

S.  1875.  A  bin  to  provide  cost-of-nvlng 
allowances  to  Judicial  employees  stationed 
outside  the  continental  United  States  or  In 
Alaska  and  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1876.  A  bin  to  provide  credit  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  for  periods  of 
separation  from  the  service  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  Japanese  ancestry  during  World 
War  II;  and 

S.  1877.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944  to  persons 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  during  peacetime;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE : 
S.  1878.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  18  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastore  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (by  request)  : 

S.  1879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  provide  that  life 
Imprisonment  shall  be  the  maximum  crimi- 
nal penalty  for  certain  offenses,  to  increase 
the  criminal  penalties  for  unauthorized 
diversion  of  special  nuclear  material  and  re- 
lated offenses,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1880.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  170  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1881.  A  bill  to  amend  section  182  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1882,  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  18  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  a  finding  of  practical 
value  and  abolish  the  distinction  between 
commercial  licenses  for  facilities  and  certain 
research  and  development  licenses  for  facili- 
ties and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1884.  A  bill  to  auttiorize  appropriations 
to  ''the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastore  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    PASTORE    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Anderson,  and  Mr.  Bennett)  : 

S.  1885.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastore,  when  he 
introduced    the    above    biU,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  HARTKE: 

S.  1886.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Max 
Ruetger  Hasche;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 

S.  1887.  A  bin  to  provide  reUef  for  Enuna 
Zlmmerll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DiRKSEN )  : 

S.  1888.  A  bin  to  change  the  composition 
of  the  Commission  for  extension  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Manstieu)  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    ap^ar 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
ByMr.  HART: 

S.  1889.  A  bni  to  provide  parQal  reim- 
bursement for  losses  Incurred  by  commercial 
fishermen  as  a  result  of  State-imported  re- 
strictions on  commercial  fishing;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1890.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  to  review  orders  of  administrative 
officers  and  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  1891.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  to  exchange  fingerprint 
Information  with  registered  national  security 
exchanges  and  related  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1892.  A  bill  to  limit  and  prevent  certain 
concerted  activities  by  labor  organizations 
which  interfere  with  or  obstruct  or  Impede 
the  free  production  of  goods  for  commerce  or 
the  freev  flow  thereof  In  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1893.  A  bill  to  limit  the  categories  of 
questions  required  to  be  answered  in  decen- 
nial censuses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  1894.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  with 
respect  to  the  premium  pay  of  certain  em- 
ployees performing  irregular  and  unscheduled 
duty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  1896.  A  bill  to  reorganize  and  coordinate 
control  of  the  narcotic  and  drug  abuse  laws 
under  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  Department  of  Justice;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  E>odd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  blU,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Randolph,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 

S.  1896.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  dental  care, 
eye  care,  dentures,  eyeglasses,  and  hearing 
aids  among  the  benefits  provided  by  the  in- 
surance program  established  by  part  B  of 
such  title;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javits.  and  Mr.  Prouty)  : 

S.  1897.  A  bill  to  remove  financial  barriers 
BO  that  all  individuals  will  have  equal  op- 
portunity for  a  postsecondary  education  of 
good  quality,  to  strengthen  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  uq- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE : 

S.  1898.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Orlando 
J.  S.  Mendonca;  .  . 

S.  1899.  A  bin  for  the  "S-eUef  of  Manuel  C. 
DaSilva; 

S.  1900.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Norberto  B. 
Santos; 

S.  1901.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Sllvelra  Soares;  •> 

S.  1902.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Aldlno  Avlla 
Bettencourt; 

S.  1903.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joao  Tomas 
Bettencourt; 

S.  1904.  A  Mil  for  the  reUef  of  Carlos  M. 
Ferrelra;  and 

S.  1905.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Judite'da 
Concelcao  Prias;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.   1906.  A  bin  for  the  rehef  of  Chlgusa 
Tsuzukl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

SJ.  Res.  94.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  professional  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
restoring  the  west  front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
with  particular  attention  to  and  analysis  of 
the  risk,  cost  and  disruption  factors  of  a 
restoration  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
Introduced  Ae  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Russell)  : 

S.J.  Res.  95.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
In  commemoration  of  the  completion  of  the 
carving  on  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


S.  1832— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  TIMBER  SUPPLY  ACT 
OP  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senato?  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  he  in- 
tended to  make  today  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  the  bill  and  other 
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material.  The  jSenator  from  Alabama  is 
unable  to  deliyer  the  statement  at  this 
time  because  of  his  absence  from  the 
Chamber  temporarily  on  oflacial  business. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
suid.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  the 
other  material  wUl  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  reqi^ested  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  bill  (S.  1832)  to  provide  for  the 
more  efflcient  development  and  improved 
management  if  National  Forest  com- 
mercial timberiands,  to  establish  a  high 
timber  yield  fUnd,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Sparkman  and  other  Senators) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  asj  follows: 
S.  1832 
>2/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  the  United  States  of 
Congiess  assembled.  That  this  Act 
die  "National  Timber  Supply 
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Be  it  enacted 
Representatives 
Jtineria»4in 
nny  b»  «U«d  as 
Act  of  1969". 


STATKSIKNT   OF   FINDINGS 


Sec.  2.  The 
Is    necessary    to 
timber  yield 
clal  timberiands 
ply  of  wood 
meet  Increasing 
the  demand  for 
gress   further 
provide  a  reliable 
funds  required  tc 
on  such  natlonaJ 
lands. 


Congress  hereby  finds  that  It 
Increase    substantially    the 
frofc  national  forest  commer- 
n  order  to  Increase  the  sup- 
pro  lucts  which  are  needed   to 
■Rational  demands.  Including 
construction.  The  Con- 
that   It   Is   necessary   to 
and   adequate   source   of 
Increase  timber  yield  rates 
forest  commercial  timber- 


home  ' 
finds 


SDTNTriON 


In  this  Act  the  term  "corn- 
Includes    timberiands 
commercial  In  the  Forest  Survey 
the  Act  of  May  22.  1928,  as 
::.  581-581-1)  and  which  are 
reserved  from  commercial 


Sec.  3.  As  used 
merclal    timberiands 
classed  as 
conducted  under 
amended  (16  U.S. 
not  withdrawn  oi' 
timber  productloi  i 

HIGH    TIMBER    YIELD    FUND 


Sec.  4.  There 
Treastu-y  of  the 
yield    fund,    here 
"fund".  Except  ai 
Ing  the  period 
ending  June  30, 
to  the  fund   all 
timber  and  othei 
national  forests 
construed  as 
vision  of  law  that 
Income  from   the 
forest  products 
for  a  specific 
tinue    to    be 
specified  by  law 
into  the  high 


;  purp  Me 


.  timter 


Sec.  5.  Moneys 
available  for  expenditure 
this  Act  only   wlien 
Such  moneys  as 
available  until  exifended 
to  the  fund  and 
for  expenditure 
fiscal  j^ears  foUow^g 
such  E(ioney  was  c 
transferred  to  miscellaneous 
Treasury. 


br 


AIXOCATION    Ol 

Sec.  8.  Moneys 
shall,  unless  otheiirlse 
poses  of  this  section 
Act  making  them 
each  fiscal  year 
tional  forest  in 


far 


hereby  established  In  the 
T^nited  States  a  high  timber 
nafter   referred   to   as   the 
hereinafter  provided,  dur- 
b^ginnlng  July   1,   1969,  and 
^94,  there  shall  be  credited 
receipts   from   the  sale  of 
forest  products  from  the 
The  foregoing  shall  not  be 
amending  or  repealing  any  pro- 
authorizes  and  directs  that 
sale  of   timber  and  other 
fr^m  national  forests  be  used 
Such  Income  shall  con- 
utlllzed    for    the    purposes   so 
iind  shall  not  be  deposited 
yield  fund. 


API  ROPRIATIONS 


credited  to  the  fund  shall  be 

for  the  purposes  of 

appropriated  therefor, 

be  appropriated  shall  be 

Any  money  credited 

subsequently  authorized 

the  Congress  within  two 

the  fiscal  year  In  which 

edited  to  the  fund  shall  be 

receipts  of  the 


njt 


MONET    IN   THE    FUND 

ajppropriated  from  the  fund 

allocated  for  the  pur- 

in  the  Appropriation 

available,  be  allocated  in 

expenditure  in  each  na- 

sxlbstantlally  the  same  pro- 


portion as  the  amount  of  money  contributed 
to  the  fund  from  such  national  forest  In  the 
Immediately  preceding  two  flacsl  years  bears 
to  the  total  amount  of  money  contributed  to 
the  fund  from  all  the  national  forests  In 
such  preceding  two  fiscal  years.  Money  al- 
located to  any  national  forest  under  this 
section  shall  be  used  only  for  increasing  tim- 
ber yield  in  such  national  forest  by — 

(1)  obtaining  regeneration  at  the  earliest 
practical  date  after  harvesting,  and  for  re- 
foresting unsatisfactorily  stocked  high  site 
lands; 

(2)  pre-commerclal  thinning  to  control 
spacing  or  stand  composition; 

(3)  semi-commercial  thinning  both  to 
control  spacing  or  stand  comp>06ltlon  and 
to  produce  material  with  commercial  value 
in  excess  of  the  additional  costs  required  for 
its  harvesting  and  processing; 

(4)  pruning,  if  Justified  by  a  subsequent 
reduction  in  age  at  which  the  trees  become 
marketable: 

(5)  preparation.  Including  marking,  fur 
thinning,  salvage,  and  understory-removal 
sales; 

(6)  road  construction  In  advance  of 
planned  harvest  cutting  to  standards  neces- 
sary for  facilitating  thinning,  salvage,  and 
understory-removal  sales; 

(7)  fertilization; 

(8)  development  and  procurement  of  seed 
or  stock  with  superior  growth  characteris- 
tics; and 

(9)  such  other  timber  production  im- 
provement practices  as  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultvu*e  deems  appropriate. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
immediately  establish  programs  to  carry  out 
the  policy  and  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall 
specifically — 

(1)  develop  into  optlmimi  timber  pro- 
ductivity as  soon  as  possible  the  national  for- 
est commercial  timberiands;  and 

(2)  revise  the  allowable  annual  harvesting 
rates  In  national  forests  to  take  into  account 
(A)  rotation  ages  appropriate  for  conversion 
technology  and  anticipated  market  require- 
ments at  the  exptected  time  of  harvest,  (B) 
the  need  for  and  benefits  from  use  of  high 
level  current  harvest  rate  options  available 
within  sustained  yield  limitations,  and  (C) 
Increased  timber  yields  which  will  result 
from  application  of  the  measures  author- 
ized by  section  6  of  this  Act. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field, follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Sparkman 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  establish  a  self-supporting  govern- 
ment fund  to  provide  for  more  intensive 
management  of  our  national  forests'  com- 
mercial timberiands.  The  bill,  entitled  The 
National  Timber  Supply  Act  of  1969,  would 
authorize  that  timber  receipts  from  the  na- 
tional forests  be  "plowed  back"  into  the 
forest  to  increase  timber  yields  in  order  to 
assure  a  continuous  supply  of  lumber  to  meet 
our  ever-growing  national  needs.  By  crediting 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  timber  in  the  na- 
tional forests  to  the  fund  to  be  called  "the 
high  timber  yield  fund"  the  Federal  govern- 
ment would  have  an  ever-ready  supply  of 
funds  to  update  forest  management  practices 
and  to  apply  them  Intensively  and  continu- 
ously to  the  national  forests. 

Our  national  forests  are  one  of  the  nation's 
greatest  natural  resources  which  belong  to  all 
of  our  people  and  deserve  the  best  and  most 
advanced  management  treatment  to  enable 
them  to  produce  the  lumber  needed  for  our 
growing  housing  and  other  needs  without 
disturbing  their  invaluable  contribution  to 
our  nation's  needs  for  conservation,  beau- 
tlficatlon  and  recreation. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  as  a  result  of 
hearings  conducted  last  month  by  my  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  on 


critical  shortages  and  skyrocketing  prices  of 
lumber  and  softwood  products.  We  heard 
testimony  that  there  is  a  current  annual 
shortage  of  2  to  3  billion  board  feet  of  soft- 
wood lumber  and  plywood  and  that,  in  less 
than  one  year's  time,  lumber  prices  had  gone 
up  50  percent  and  plywood  prices  had  risen 
over  100  percent.  The  homebuilders  told  us 
that,  not  only  were  the  rising  prices  prohibi- 
tive for  home  construction  purposes,  but  the 
lumber  suppliers  were  refusing  to  promise 
future  delivery  at  any  price.  Furthermore, 
we  were  told  that,  unless  some  action  was 
taken,  the  price  and  supply  situation  would 
continue  to  get  worse  and  could  be  the  means 
for  frustrating  the  nation  In  meeting  Its  na- 
tional housing  goals. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Senate  on  April  3, 
1969,  I  reported  on  the  hearings  and  gave  10 
recommendations  about  the  action  that 
needed  to  be  taken  to  resolve  our  current 
crisis  and  to  avoid  a  more  serious  crisis  in 
the  future. 

In  my  statement,  I  referred  to  national 
housing  policy  and,  particularly,  the  1968 
Housing  Act  which  calls  for  a  10-year  build- 
ing program  of  26  million  housing  units,  for 
an  average  of  2.6  million  units  a  year.  Last 
year  our  housing  starts  were  1.5  million,  so 
we  are  talking  about  an  increase  of  over  70 
I>ercent  on  the  average  over  existing  con- 
struction levels. 

HUD  Secretary  Romney  testified  that  if  we 
were  to  meet  our  goals,  the  lumber  supply 
must  be  increased  by  15  billion  board  feet 
per  year  In  10  years.  By  1978  he  said  we 
would  have  to  double  today's  lumber  supply 
going  into  residential  building. 

Secretary  Bomney  made  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations and  also  explained  the  action 
taken  by  President  Nixon's  Task  Force  which 
he  believed  would  help  provide  relief  In  the 
current  crisis.  In  fact,  during  the  Subcom- 
mittee hearings,  we  heard  that  the  combina- 
tion of  the  hearings  and  the  President's  di- 
rectives had  already  caused  a  cutback  on 
lumber  prices  by  as  much  as  30  percent. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  hearings,  however, 
that  this  was  a  long-range  problem  which 
demanded  immediate  attention  or  we  would 
be  faced  with  a  more  serious  crisis  In  the 
future. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  softwood 
timber  is  on  federal  public  lands.  Industrial 
and  other  private  timber  holdings  are  already 
being  harvested  at  close  to  maximum  Justi- 
fiable rates  compatible  with  sound  forest 
management.  This  is  not  true  of  national 
forest  comhierclal  timberiands,  principally 
because  the  federal  appropriation  process 
does  not  provide  a  system  for  assured  in- 
vestment of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving timber  growth  and  yield,  and  partly 
because  present  Federal  timber  management 
policies  are  not  firmly  and  permanently  ori- 
ented to  Improvement  of  timber  growth  and 
yield. 

Edward  C.  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, testified  before  a  Senate  Committee  on 
November  26,  1968: 

"In  addition  to  the  Douglas-fir  Supply 
Study  still  under  way,  other  studies  have 
been  made  of  Investment  opportunities  on 
National  Forests  throughout  the  country. 
They  show  that  allowable  cuts  could — In 
time — be  increased  about  two-thirds  by  In- 
tensifying timber  culture  on  the  more 
productive  portions  of  National  Forest  com- 
mercial timberiands.  Substantial  invest- 
ments would  be  required  to  accomplish  this, 
but  the  returns  in  terms  of  increased  wood 
supplies  and  other  benefits  of  forest  man- 
agement would  more  than  offset  the  costs." 
He  further  stated  that  he  could  not  sanc- 
tion these  Increases  in  harvest  until  he  could 
be  assured  of  the  necessary  Investment. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  create  a 
responsible  and  continuing  method  for  the 
federal  government  to  provide  the  compe- 
tence necessary  to  increase  timber  growth  so 
that  forest  products  can  be  harvested  at  rates 
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that  will  meet  public  requirements  for  build- 
ing and  other  needs. 

Past  experience  clearly  shows  that  the 
normal  annual  appropriation  process  cannot 
be  relied  on  to  provide  either  the  level  or 
the  stability  of  funds  required  to  operate  an 
intensive  timber  management  on  the  na- 
tional forests. 

On  September  21,  1961.  President  Kennedy 
sent  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  report 
entitled  "Development  Plan  for  the  National 
Forests."  The  plan  Included  a  work  schedule, 
part  of  which  was  a  provision  for  $417,891,000 
over  a  ten-year  period  for  reforestation  and 
timber  stand  improvement.  Appropriations 
for  this  activity  have  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $16,000,000  for  the  last  several  years, 
or  Just  two-fifths  of  the  annual  average  of 
the  requirements  of  the  systematic  plan  en- 
dorsed by  the  late  President. 

The  national  forests  contain  over  one  tril- 
lion board  feet  of  sawtlmber.  which  is  more 
than  half  of  the  nation's  present  inventory. 
The  national  forests,  therefore,  merit  inten- 
sified scrutiny  to  insure  that  they  are  man- 
aged for  high  level  effectiveness  in  meeting 
the  nation's  timber  needs. 

These  lands  and  their  forests  were  reserved 
from  the  public  domain  almost  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  ago  largely  because  of  an 
unjustified  concern  about  an  Impending  na- 
tional timber  famine.  With  projected  de- 
mands for  wood  product  consumption  show- 
ing a  steady  rise,  the  national  forests  must 
play  an  increasingly  important  role  In  grow- 
ing and  supplying  the  necessary  timber.  De- 
spite Federal  ownership  of  more  than  half 
of  the  nation's  present  softwood  timber  re- 
sources, only  about  one  of  every  three  logs 
made  Into  lumber  or  plywood  now  comes 
from  the  national  forests.  Although  large 
volumes  of  timber  are  sold  from  the  national 
forests  with  substantial  receipts  estimated 
at  over  $300  million  for  next  year,  it  Is  none- 
theless true  that  the  commercial  timberiands 
In  the  national  forests  are  an  underutilized 
and  underdeveloped  resource.  With  a  wood 
products  scarcity  now  at  hand,  the  nation 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  semi- 
management  for  more  than  half  of  Its  soft- 
wood sawtlmber  supply.  I  believe  that  my 
bin,  the  proposed  National  Timber  Supply 
Act.  If  approved  by  the  Congress,  will  provide 
the  solution  to  this  vexing  problem.  It  would 
provide  Congressional  directives  for  creating 
and  Implementing  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  timber  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  Increasing  supplies  of  wood 
to  meet  Increasing  demands. 

Its  basic  premise  Is  that,  once  the  funds  are 
made  available  and  the  Forest  Service  em- 
barks on  an  intensive  management  program, 
the  allowable  cut  can  be  Increased  Itamedl- 
ately  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

The  proposed  Act  conttains  three  broad 
directives  upon  which  allowable  cuts  are  to 
be  premised.  It  would  require  the  Forest 
Service  to  take  into  account:  (1)  tree  size 
requirements  of  market  and  Industrial  tech- 
niques of  the  21st  Century  as  these  become 
apparent;  (2)  comparison  of  gains  and  losses 
caused  by  withholding  the  harvest  of  over- 
mature timber  with  the  gains  and  losses 
which  could  result  from  conversion  of  the 
acres  now  serving  as  storehouses  for  over- 
mature timber  Into  growing  new  timber 
crops;  and  (3)  the  effects  of  intensive  man- 
agement measures  for  which  financing  provi- 
sions are  made  in  the  proposed  Act.  r 

By  placing  the  available  receipts  into  a 
special  fund,  called  the  "high  timber  yield 
fund,"  the  Forest  Service  could  be  assured 
of  long-term  financing  for  Its  management 
and  development  of  the  forests. 

Establishment  of  such  a  high  timber  yield 
fund  in  the  Treasury  to  finance  optimum 
timber  productivity  on  the  commercial  tim- 
beriands of  the  national  forests  Is  necessary 
for  assuring  continuity  of  effort  and  objec- 
tive. The  intensive  management  measures 
necessary  to  increase  timber  yield  must,  to  be 


effective,  be  applied  continuously,  and  not 
on  a  stop-and-go-basls.  If  harvest-rate  deter- 
minations are  made  on  the  premise  that  fu- 
ture yields  will  be  those  obtainable  from 
Intensive  management  there  must  be  assur- 
ance that  Intensive  management  will  occur. 
The  high  timber  yield  fund  supplies  this 
assurance. 

The  plan  to  finance  the  high  timber  yield 
fund  from  timber  receipts  assures  that  ex- 
penditures will  be  kept  in  step  with  the 
significance  of  national  forest  timber  to  the 
economy.  Other  safeguards  In  the  proposal 
are: 

(1)  The  life  of  the  fund  is  limited  *o  25 
years.  This  limitation  will  force  a  review 
based  on  accumulated  experiehce  before  the 
fund  is  renewed;  otherwise  a  full-scale  re- 
view might  never  occur. 

(2)  Section  5  of  the  bill  requires  that 
exF>enditiJ^res  from  the  fund  be  made  only 
after  appropriation.  This  insures  regular 
Congressional  review  and'  approval  of  the 
program  of  activities  to  be  financed  from 
the  fund. 

(3)  Section  5  also  provides  that  funds  not 
appropriated  within  two  years  be  transferred 
to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 
This  provision  insures  that  defKwlts  in  excess 
of  needs  vr\ll  not  be  accumulated  In  the 
fund.  It  will  be  an  effective  but  more, flexible 
limitation  than  a  stated  maximum  dollar 
amount. 

The  portion  of  national  forest  receipts 
which  under  existing  law  are  paid  to  the 
States  or  other  special  funds  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Timber  Supply  Act.  This,  the  25  per  cent  of 
national  forest  receipts  payment  to  States 
(16  use  600)  and  10  per  cent  of  national 
forest  receipts  for  roads  and  trails  (16  USC 
501 )  weruld  not  be  changed. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  specifies  that  alloca- 
tions from  the  fund  will  be  made  by  na- 
tional forests  In  amounts  substantially  pro- 
portionate to  contribution  to  the  fund  from 
each  forest  during  the  preceding  two  fiscal 
years.  This  provision  will  put  65  per  cent  of 
timber  receipts  back  for  expenditure  on  the 
forest  where  they  were  earned,  (Twenty-five 
per  cent  of  each  forest's  receipts  are  turned 
over  to  the  counties  in  which  the  forest  is 
located  and  ten  per  cent  are  available  for 
forest  roads  and  trails  within  the  State  in 
which  the  forest.ls  located.) 

Timber  receipts  are  the  product  of  the  vol- 
ume of  timber  cut  and  its  average  unit  price, 
subject  to  minor  annual  variations  due  to 
changes  in  the  level  of  advance  deposits 
maintained  by  timber  purchasers.  The  provi- 
sion for  use  of  a  two  year  average  will  iron 
out  effects  from  fluctuations  In  advance  de- 
posit levels. 

Volume  cut  and  Its  average  unit  price  are 
guides  to  the  areas  with  better  rates  of 
growth  and  better  quality  species.  Hence 
timber  receipts  by  forests  are  a  simple  and 
reliable  Index  of  opportunities  and  needs  to 
Increase  tlniber  yields. 

Other  slnaple  indices,  such  as  commercial 
forest  area  or  volume  cut,  would  result  In 
some  diversion  of  funds  from  areas  with  bet- 
ter growth  potential  for  preferred  quality 
species  to  areas  where  unit  timber  values  are 
low  and  where  intensive  management  meas- 
ures would  result  In  less  than  average  yield 
increases. 

The  bill  establishes  allocations  in  propor- 
tion to  receipts  as  a  basic  guideline,  but  rec- 
ognizes that  variations  may  be  necessary  In 
a  few  Isolated  cases  to  Justify  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  funds  going  into  a  forest  that  has 
outstanding  potential  for  Increased  yield. 
Thus,  if  the  allocation  by  receipts  formula 
should  fall  to  meet  the  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties on  any  forestis.  It  can  be  modified  with- 
out amending  the  basic  act. 

There  were  50  forests  which  had  receipts 
of  less  than  $100,000  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
Forty  of  these  forests  are  In  eastern  Mon- 
tana,    the     Rocky     Mountain     and     Inter- 


mountaln  states,  In  southern  Arizona  and 
in  New  Mexico.  All  of  these  forests  have  a  low 
proportion  of  commercial  forest  land  and 
their  commercial  lands  are  relatively  arid  and 
of  low  productivity.  The  opportunities  and  ^ 
needs  for  intensive  timber  management  on 
these  forests  Is  roughly  proportionate  to  the 
low  level  of  receipts  they  have  attained.  In 
addition  to  this  group  of  40  forests  there 
are  ten  other  forests  with  less  than  $100,000 
annual  timber  receipts.  These  are:  a)  the 
four  southern  and  one  east  side  Sierra  forests 
In  California  where  timber  production  Is 
minor  and  Incidental  to  watershed  and  rec- 
reation management;  b)  three  acquired 
forests  In  Missouri.  Illinois  and  Indiana- 
Ohio.  Two  of  these  have  the  two  smallest 
areas  of  commercial  forest  land  (except  for 
extremely  arid  western  forests)  In  the  na- 
tional forest  system.  The  Missouri  forest  is 
made  up  primarily  of  acquired  hard  cut 
lands  which  because  of  low  growth  rates  have 
been  slow  in  recovery  to  full  productivity; 
and  the  two  forests  In  Alaska.  The  Chugach 
Forest  is  still  close  to  marginal  operablllty 
and  has  very  limited  opportunities  for  In- 
tensive management  in  the  immedlate^f  uture. 

The  Tongass  forest  In  Alaska  Is  a  special 
case  because  under  the  Tongass  Timber  Act 
of  1946,  all  timber  receipts  are  deposited  into 
a  special  fund  to  be  held  for  dlsbursal  until 
Indian  claims  on  the  Tongass  forest  are  ad- 
judicated. Hence  there  are  no  deposits  from 
timber  cutting  Into  the  national  forest  re- 
ceipt fund.  While  the  cut  on  this  forest  Is 
now  close  to  500  million  board  feet  annually, 
the  opportunities  and  need  for  intensive 
management  measures  are  neither  large  or 
pressing.  It  Is  probable  that  either  a  portion 
of  the  Tongass  timber  fund  will  be  released 
to  national  forest  receipts  by  special  au- 
thorization or  that  the  Indian  claims  will  be 
adjudicated  before  It  becomes  urgent  to  have 
funds  available  for  Intensive  management 
measures  on  this  forest. 

There  are  nine  listed  broad  purposes  for 
which  allotted  funds  could  be  used.  These 
purposes  are : 

(1)  Obtaining  regeneration  at  earliest 
practical  date  after  harvesting  and  for  re- 
foresting unsatisfactorily  stocked  high  site 
lands.  This  would'permlt  planting  or  seeding 
of  cut-over  lands  In  the  first  planting  sea- 
son after  slash  disposal  or  after  termination 
of  harvesting  operations  where  slash  disposal 
Is  unnecessary.  The  objective  Is  to  establish 
full  stocking  with  a  minimum  delay  in  re- 
generation. Reforestation  of  unsatisfactorily 
stocked  high  site  lands  Is  also  Included.  Such 
seeding  or  planting  of  unsatisfactorily 
stocked  areas  would  be  limited  to  timber- 
lands  of  good  potential  for  commercial  tim- 
ber production. 

(2)  Pre-commerclal  thinning  to  control 
spacing  or  stand  composition.  Such  thin- 
nings are  the  primary  means  to  accelerate 
growth  at  an  early  age.  They  are  also  an 
effective  means  to  favor  production  of  desir- 
able species. 

(3)  Seml-commerclal  thinnings  both  to 
control  spacing  and  composition  and  to  pro- 
duce material  with  value  for  commercial 
utilization  In  excess  of  additional  costs  re- 
quired for  Its  production.  Seml-commerclal 
thinning  Is  a  step  between  pre-commerclal 
thinning  and  commercial  thinning.  Pfe-com- 
merclal  thinnings  deal  with  material  that  Is 
unusable  because  of  Its  small  size.  Seml-com- 
merclal thinnings  produce  material  accept- 
able for  commercial  utilization  especially 
pulpwood  but  for  which  full  production  and 
delivery  costs  exceed  its  market  value.  Suth 
thinned  material  should  be  utilized  so  long 
as  the  added  cost  to  produce  and  deliver  It 
(minus  the  cost  of  any  work  such  as  limb- 
ing made  unnecessary  by  utilization)  does 
not  exceed  Its  value. 

(4)  Pruning  if  justified  by  a  subsequent 
reduction  In  th»  age  at  which  the  trees  be- 
come marketable.  Some  desirable  tree  species 
retain  juvenile  limbs  on  the  lower  bole  for 
excessive    periods.    In    such    circumstances 
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pruning  »t  an  early  age  U  a  necessary  and 
JusUflable  activity  to  obtain  loga  suitable  for 
sawing  or  peeling  at  a  younger  rotation  age. 
(6)  PreparatloQ,  Including  marking,  of 
thinning,  salvage  and  understory-removal 
sale*.  Unit  oosta  for  thinning  and  salvage 
sales  are  higher  tban  for  harvest  sales.  Such 
sales  have  never  Deen  financed  to  the  extent 
of  their  full  potential  by  regular  timber  sale 
appropriations.  Ploanclng  of  sale  preparation 
for  thinning  and  aalvage  sales  from  the  high 
timber  yield  fund  Is  needed  to  market  the 
very  significant  timber  volumes  now  being 
loat  through  overcrowding  or  deterioration. 

(S)  Road  oonsfcructlon  In  advance  of 
planned  harvesting  to  standards  necessary 
for  facilitating  thinning,  salvage  and  under- 
story-ramoval  aalel  and  for  protection  against 
ravages  of  fire  an4  Insect.  Thinning  and  sal- 
vage sales  alone  '  can  rarely  support  road 
construction.  Hei^ce,  thinning  and  salvage 
cutting  Is  now  generally  limited  to  roaded 
areas. 

This  provision  would  finance  road  con- 
•truotlon  to  stand|u-ds  necessary  to  facilitate 
thinning  and  salvage  cutting  In  unroaded 
areas,  and  would  Incidentally  supply  access 
needed  for  protection  purposes.  It  Is  not  con- 
templatad- that  tUe  high  timber  yield  fund 
would  ba..u8ed  to  finance  regular  timber 
access  road  construction. 

(7)  Pertlllzatloq  of  good  sites  to  Increase 
timber  growth  rat^  Is  now  being  undertaken 
by  several  major  Industrial  tlmberland  own- 
ers In  the  Northwest  and  the  South.  Fertiliza- 
tion Is  a  promising  avenue  to  Increase  yields 
and  shorten  rotatlfins.  As  further  knowledge 
of  costs  and  returnjB  develop,  It  Is  logical  that 
the  high  timber  y(eld  fund  be  used  for  fer- 
tilization on  suitable  federal  tlmberlands. 

(8)  Developmeni  and  procurement  of  seed 
or  stock  with  superior  growth  characteristics. 
Work  Is  underway  ty  both  the  Forest  Service 
and  Industry  to  Idebtlfy  superior  seed  sources 
and  develop  seed  orchards  for  volume  produc- 
tion of  superior  se4d.  The  high  timber  yield 
fund  would  finance  Intensification  of  this 
activity  on  the  national  forests. 

( 9 )  Implementln  j  other  methods  and  prac- 
tices that  are  demc  instrated  to  Increase  tim- 
ber production. 

The  common  purpose  of  all  nine  of  these 
listed  cultural  pradtlces  is  to  Increase  timber 
yields  on  the  national  forests  above  those 
yields  presently  attainable  from  the  regu- 
larly financed  activities  The  high  timber  yield 
fund  Is  designed  lo  provide  the  additional 
effort  to  work  towards  optimum  yields.  It  Is 
not  expected  to  dlsi  lace  the  regular  financing 
of  federal  timber  sales,  protection  from  fire 
and  pests,  or  the  I'orest  Development  Road 
Program. 

Of  the  nine  lis  ed  activities  for  use  of 
financing  from  th(  high  timber  yield  fund 
all  but  two  are  sUu  Icultviral  measures  which 
could  also  be  financed  from  funds  regularly 
appropriated  for  rational  forest  reforesta- 
tion and  timber  ntand  Improvement.  The 
high  timber  yield  fund  must  be  expended 
only  on  measures  for  Increasing  timber  yield 
and  must  be  allot  ;ed  to  Individual  forests 
in  amounts  proportionate  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  forest  to  the  fiuid.  Hence  the 
high  timber  yield  rund  Is  not  available  to 
finance  reforestatlo  a  for  scenic  or  watershed 
protection  purposes.  Needs  in  these  areas  or 
activities  not  adeiuately  covered  by  the 
high  timber  yield  find  must  continue  to  be 
financed  from  regularly  appropriated  fvmds. 

Preparation  for  thinning,  salvage  and 
understory  remova;  sales,  which  is  an  au- 
thorized high  tlmb«  r  yield  fund  activity  un- 
der Section  6  of  the  bill,  can  also  be  financed 
fix)m  regularly  appropriated  funds  for  na- 
tional forest  timber  sales.  A  small  volimie  of 
thinning  and  salvfge  sales  are  now  being 
made  by  this  meani;.  Such  sales  unavoidably 
have  a  poorer  ratld  between  costs  and  re- 
turns than  regulai  harvest  sales.  Progress 
has  been  disappointingly  slow  in  obtaining 
appropriations  for    ;lmber  sales  in  amounts 


which  will  take  care  of  the  regular  harvest 
cut  sale  program  and  leave  more  than  a 
token  amount  for  salvage  and  thinning  sales. 
These  sales  are  desirable  even  If  costs  equal 
returns  because   yields  are  Increased. 

Large  salvstge  sales  should  continue  to  be 
financed  from  regular  timber  sale  appro- 
priations. Sale  preparation  for  only  small 
salvage  sales  of  scattered  trees  should  be 
financed  from  the  high  timber  yield  fund. 
Much  the  same  distinctions  between  use 
of  regularly  appropriated  funds  and  the  high 
timber  yield  fund  applies  to  road  construc- 
tion Ln  advance  of  planned  harvest  cutting 
which  Is  also  an  authorized  high  tlml>er 
yield  fund  activity.  Regularly  appropriated 
forest  road  funds  are  available  for  advance 
road  construction  but  it  is  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  Justify  such  construction  In  com- 
peUtlon  for  appropriated  funds  with  other 
pressing  road  needs.  Such  advance  road  con- 
struction is  essential  for  full  scale  operation 
of  thinning  and  scattered  tree  salvage  sales. 
Use  of  high  timber  yield  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose will  generally  be  the  only  practical 
means  to  get  advance  roads  built.  High  tim- 
ber yield  funds  should  not  be  used  to  con- 
struct access  roads  into  large  salvage  sales 
acreas. 

Reforestation  and  timber  stand  improve- 
ment are  conducted  on  recently  cut  over 
areas  with  funds  obtained  from  timber  pur- 
chasers under  the  provisions  of  the  Knutsen- 
Vandenberg  Act  (16  USC  576).  Deposits  of 
more  than  $23  million  were  thus  obtained  in 
Fiscal  Year  1967.  These  funds  must  be  used 
on  cut  over  areas  within  a  few  years  after 
cutting.  The  principal  use  of  these  funds  Is 
to  obtain  regeneration  on  sale  areas.  For  all 
practical  purposes  K-V  funds  are  an  author- 
ized diversion  of  payments  from  timber  pur- 
chasers which  otherwise  would  be  timber 
receipts.  Enactment  of  the  National  Timber 
Supply  bin  would  make  lise  of  the  K-V  act 
obsolete.  If  the  K-V  act  Is  not  used,  timber 
receipts  will  be  oorrespondingly  increased 
and  65  percent  of  such  Increase  will  go  into 
the  high  timber  yield  fund. 

High  timber  yield  funds  are  not  subject 
to  the  location  and  time  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  K-V  funds.  The  counties  do  not 
get  a  26  percent  share  of  the  moneys  which 
go  into  the  K-V  fund.  This  has  been  a  soiirce 
of  long  standing  irritation.  With  substitution 
of  the  high  timber  yield  fimd  for  the  K-V 
act  the  25  percent  fund  for  payments  to 
counties  will  automatically  Include  the 
moneys  formerly  diverted  from  timber  re- 
ceipts. A  source  of  much  hard  feeling  would 
thus  be  removed. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  explicitly  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Immediately  to  car- 
ry out  the  therein  stated  policy  and  pur- 
poses. This  provision  should  dispel  any  ques- 
tion that  there  may  be  delays  In  full  use  of 
the  high  timber  yield  fund  as  soon  as  It  be- 
comes available.  This  directive  also  requires 
early  action  on  the  review  and  revision  of  al- 
lowable cut  determinations  under  the  guide- 
lines established  in  this  section. 

These  revisions  cannot  be  accomplished 
overnight  but  should  be  completed  In  closer 
to  90  days  than  half  a  year.  Expanded  sale 
programs  would  then  be  developed.  Provi- 
sion for  financing  the  Increased  volume  of 
limber  offerings  would  have  to  be  obtained. 
But  there  should  be  no  lengthy  delay  in  In- 
creasing the  allowable  cut  once  the  neces- 
sary funding  is  at  hand  and  the  process  for 
improved  timber  management  is  well  under- 
way. 

Mr.  President,  the  advantages  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  manyfold.  Most  impor- 
tantly it  will  make  a  significant  contribution 
towards  fulfllling  the  nation's  housing  policy. 
This  policy  Is,  in  fact,  the  law  of  the  land  and 
every  resource  of  our  nation  should  be 
mobilized,  to  attain  the  goal  dictated  by  this 
policy.  More  than  this,  however,  the  legisla- 
tion makes  good  economic  sense.  It  is  a 
money-making  proposition   for   the   Federal 


Government.  Mr.  Cliff,  Chief  Forester  of  the 
UJ3.  Forest  Service,  reported  to  us  his  esti- 
mate that  tl  million  invested  in  intensive 
management  practices  would  net  a  return  of 
•215.000  aimually.  Where  else  could  one  get 
a  better  investment  with  a  higher  yield  and 
at  the  same  time  produce  material  so  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  our  people?  Fur- 
thermore. Improved  forests  will  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  for  the  benefit  of  all  for 
recreational,  conservation  and  beautiflcation 
purposes. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  forests  shoiild 
be  managed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  the  same  degree  of  intensity  that  the 
Department  advocates  for  other  crop  lands. 
The  Department  has  done  miracles  in  de- 
veloping the  techniques  and  the  manage- 
ment practices  for  crops  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  our  forest  lands  should  not  be  treated 
the  same  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  six  benefits  if 
the  Federal  forests  were  managed  at  the  level 
the  Department  Is  capable  of  once  it  receives 
the  necessary  funding  support  from  the  Con- 
gress. I  base  this  not  on  hearsay,  but  what 
is  already  being  accomplished  by  some  of 
our  best-managed  private  forest  lands.  I 
would  list  these  as  follows : 

1.  Enough  reasonably-priced  building  ma- 
terials to  meet  all  of  our  housing  goals. 

2.  More  and  better  camping  and  recreation 
facilities. 

3.  More  wildlife. 

4.  More  dependable  water  supplies  for  our 
cities. 

5.  Better  grazing  lands. 

6.  Healthy,  vigorous  forests  that  can  sup- 
ply all  of  out  nation's  wood  needs  forever. 

Mr.  President,  assuming  that  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  timber  are  approximately 
$300  million  in  the  coming  year,  and  that  65 
percent  of  this  amount  would  flow  Into  the 
high  timber  yield  fund,  we  can  expect  that 
whis  fund  would  start  out  initially  with  ap- 
proximately $200  million.  As  K-V  collections 
are  eliminated  and  timber  sale  volumes  In- 
crease with  possibly  a  decline  In  unit  values 
for  stumpage,  the  annual  high  Umber  yield 
collections  may  rise.  Based  on  the  approxi- 
mately 100  million  acres  of  commercial  forest 
land  owned  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the 
fund  would  start  with  an  average  of  $2.00 
per  acre  per  year  Investment  in  Increasing 
timber  yields  spread  over  the  total  national 
forest  commercial  timber  acreage.  It  should 
rise  m  the  future  These  are  not  excessive 
rates  of  expenditure  to  Install  and  maintain 
an  intensive  timber  management  system 
which  will  make  It  possible  to  Increase  yields 
by  about  10  million  board  feet,  or  netirly 
double  current  cutting  rates  on  the  national 
forests. 

It  is  not  considered  feasible  to  put  a  strict 
cost  benefit  check  on  expenditures  into  the 
bill  at  this  time.  The  bill  limits  expenditures 
to  those  which  will  Increase  timber  yields. 
The  basic  motivation  for  establishment  of 
the  high  timber  yield  fund  Is  to  reduce  and 
if  possible  eliminate  payment  of  scarcity 
premiums  for  lumber  and  plywood  by  do- 
mestic constimers.  A  good  deal  more  experi- 
ence and  research  is  needed  before  progress 
toward  this  objective  can  be  translated  into 
monetary  terms  for  comparison  with  costs 
of  work  performance  in  the  nine  activities 
listed  In  Section  6  of  the  bill. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  the  an- 
nual requests  for  appropriations  from  the 
high  timber  yield  fund  will  be  reviewed  and 
must  be  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  That  agency  is  now  greatly  con- 
cerned with  coot  benefit  ratio  tests.  Hence 
pressure  to  develop  techniques  to  apply  cost- 
benefit  ratio  tests  to  activities  under  the 
high  timber  yield  fund  are  virtually  assured. 
Finally,  the  objective,  workability  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  National  Timber  Supply  bill 
would  be  destroyed  if  there  Is  any  significant 
broadening  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
high  timber  yield  fund  may  be  used.  The 
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prospective  amounts  which  would  go  into 
the  high  timber  jrleld  fund  appear  to  be  ap- 
proximately adequate  for  the  job  to  be  done. 
These  amounts  will  clearly  not  be  adequate 
if  diluted  by  assignment  of  additional  pur- 
poses to  the  fund.  The  National  Timber 
Supply  bill  is  a  proposal  to  put  the  national 
forests  on  a  timber  management  level  which 
can  yield  sufficient  raw  materials  to  cope 
with  the  domestic  consumer  shortage  In  lum- 
ber and  plywood.  These  management  meas- 
ures would  be  financed  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  timber  made  available  for  this  purpose. 
If  the  funds  were  turned  Into  an  all-purpose 
jackpot,  it  would  deteriorate  into  a  purpose- 
less device  to  make  receipts  available  to  sup- 
plement appropriations  in  supporting  na- 
tional forest  administration. 

The  time  has  come  to  manage  the  na- 
tional forests  for  the  full  timber  yields  which 
they  can  produce  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
of  the  American  people.  This  has  always  been 
a  basic  purpose  of  the  national  forests.  It 
was  stated  well  by  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt on  March  26,  1903,  when  be  said: 

"First  and  foremost,  you  can  never  afford 
to  forget  for  one  moment  what  is  the  ob- 
ject of  oiir  forest  policy,  lliat  object  is  not 
to  preserve  the  forests  because  they  are  beau- 
tiful, though  that  is  good  in  itself;  nor  be- 
cause they  are  refuges  for  the  wild  creatures 
of  the  wilderness,  though  that,  too.  Is  good 
In  Itself;  but  the  primary  object  of  our  forest 
policy,  as  of  the  land  policy  of  the  U.S.  is 
making  of  prosperous  homes. 

"It  Is  part  of  the  traditional  policy  of  mak- 
ing in  our  country.  Every  other  considera- 
tion comes  as  secondary.  The  whole  effort 
of  the  government  in  dealing  with  the  for- 
ests must  be  directed  to  this  end,  keeping  in 
view  the  fact  that  it  Lb  not  only  necessary 
to  start  the  homes  e^  prosperous,  but  to 
keep  them  so." 

StrpPLT  AND  Pkick  or  SorrwooD  Lttmbis 

(Statement    by    Senator    Spaskman    in    the 

Senate  on  April  3,  1969) 

Mr.  Spabkman.  Mr.  President,  I  address  the 
Senate  today  on  a  subject  which  Is  vital  to 
the  success  of  our  Nation's  housing  pro- 
gram— that  is,  the  supply  and  price  of  soft- 
wood lumber.  i 

Skjrrocketlng  lumber  prices  In  recent 
months  have  reached  such  serious  propor- 
tions to  threaten  our  batsic  housing  program 
and  our  efforts  to  meet  the  national  bousing 
goal  established  by  the  1968  Housing  Act. 

On  March  19.  20.  and  21.  the  Subconamlttee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  held  hearings 
to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  current 
crisis  in  dumber  and  what  could  be  done 
about  It.  We  received  verbal  testimony  from 
a  large  number  of  witnesses  representing  all 
segments  of  private  and  government  groups 
involved  In  producing  and  distributing  lum- 
ber for  homebullding  purposes,  as  well  as 
consumer  and  conservation  groups. 

The  witnesses  were  excellent,  and  I  believe 
that  the  hearing  record  Is  the  best  ever  re- 
corded on  this  very  Involved  subject.  Al- 
though we  do  not  pretend  to  be  experts  on 
the  subject,  we  feel  that  we  were  able  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Issue  and  to  understand 
it  well  enough  to  identify  the  problem  and  to 
make  recommendations  on  Its  solution. 

Mr.  President.  I  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  because  I  believe  that 
It  Is  a  nationwide  issue  covering  not  only 
those  States  having  large  timber  resources, 
but  every  State  in  the  Union  Involved  in 
housing  programs  and  the  rebuilding  of  our 
cities.  In  my  statement  today,  I  will  explain 
the  Issue  briefly  and  make  some  tentative 
reconmiendations.  Later  on,  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  will  submit  a  report  contain- 
ing a  more  thorough  explanation  of  the  sub- 
ject and  final  recommendations  on  the  best 
course  of  action  to  take  to  remedy  this  serious 
problem. 

The  committee  undertook  the  hearings 
primarily  because  of  otir  concern  that  mount- 


ing lumber  prices  and  shortages  could  frus- 
trate our  endeavors  to  meet  the  Nation's 
housing  goals.  A  few  days  after  we  announced 
the  hearings,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
President  had  established  a  task  force  to 
make  recommendations  for  a  course  of  ac- 
tion to  meet  this  serious  problem.  The  day 
before  our  hearings  started,  the  President 
announced  a  four-pronged  program  to  relieve 
the  current  pressure  on  lumber  prices.  Also  a 
few  days  after  we  announced  the  hearings, 
we  learned  that  plywood  prices  had  taken  a 
20 -percent  drop. 

These  actions  may  represent  only  tem- 
porary relief,  and  It  is  obvious  that  our  prob- 
lem is  more  than  a  temporary  one.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  satisfied  that  our  hearing  did 
prompt  forthright  action  to  help  solve  the 
current  crisis. 

In  the  past  year,  softwood  prices  have  In- 
creased by  100  percent  for  plywood,  and  by 
50  to  80  percent  for  2  by  4'8  and  Other  soft- 
wood lumber  products  used  In  homebullding. 
The  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
reported  that  the  Increased  lumber  prices 
pushed  up  the  cost  of  a  $25,000  house  by 
$1^68  on  a  national  average.  However.  In  one 
area,  the  homebullders  reported  to  us  that 
the  lumber  Increases  have  caused  a  $2,000 
rise  in  a  $20,000  house.  Furthermore,  we  are 
told  that,  not  only  are  the  limiber  prices 
exorbitant,  but  the  entire  marketing  system 
for  limiber  Is  In  a  state  of  chaos.  The  lumber 
dealers  will  not  commit  themselves  on  ad- 
vance prices  and.  in  many  cases,  the  home- 
builders  are  unable  to  rely  on  deliveries  of 
this  essential  product  at  any  price.  Obviously, 
such  conditions  cause  serious  delays  in  pro- 
duction schedules,  disrupt  labor  forces,  and 
place  many  small  homebullders  in  serious 
financial  difficulties. 

Not  only  is  this  a  serious  matter  for  in- 
dustry. It  Is  even  more  serious  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  are  seeking  decent  housing 
at  reasonable  costs.  P^lrthermore,  it  may 
represent  a  critical  blow  to  attaining  our  na- 
tional housing  goals  as  spelled  out  so  forcibly 
In  the  1968  Housing  Act. 

To  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  price  issue 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  looked  into  the 
functioning  of  the  entire  marketing  process 
of  lumber  from  the  forests  to  the  mill  and 
to  the  wholesaler,  to  the  retailer,  and  to  its 
use  in  the  construction  of  a  home.  We  learned 
that  the  flnal  price  was  a  product  .of  each 
step  in  this  process,  but  that  the  price  rise 
to  the  consumer  was  basically  the  result  of 
rising  stumpage  prices  established  l)y  auc- 
tion. Furthermore.  beca\ise  the  government 
is  by  far  the  largest  single  seller  of  saw- 
timber,  the  current  auction  prices  are  those 
set  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  Govern- 
ment-owned logs.  The  Government  has  a 
procedure  for  establishing  an  appraised  value 
of  logs  and  will  not. accept  a  bid  for  less 
than  the  appraised  value  but  has  no  com- 
punction about  the  bid  going  far  above  this 
value.  In  fact,  in  recent  bids,  the  final  sell- 
ing price  of  Government-owned  timber  has 
been  2»4  times  the  value  established  by  the 
Government  itself  as  the  appraised  value. 

I  understand  that  this  system  has  been 
used  for  a  long  time  and  has  years  of  experi- 
ence behind  it,  but  I  believe  that  the  ap- 
propriate committee  should  look  Into  this 
process.  The  result  Is  truly  Inflationary  caus- 
ing higher  prices  all  along  the  Uhe.  Further- 
more, now  that  our  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  subsidizing  housing,  I  wonder  if  we 
are  not  going  around  In  circles.  In  the  long 
run,  the  profits  of  one  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  borne  by  subsidies  paid  by  another 
agency  of  the  Government. 

Another  Important  factor  related  to  the 
sharp  price  Increase  Is  the  disappearance  of 
many  small  lumber  mills  which  traditionally 
have  been  the  balance  wheel  in  the  lumber 
Industry.  For  example,  the  number  of  lumber 
mills  in  western  Washington  and  western 
Oregon,  the  center  of  softwood  production, 
has   dropped    to   about   one-quarter   of    the 


number  In  existence  20  years  ago  In  previous 
periods  of  lumber  shortages,  these  mills 
would  quickly  come  to  life  because  of  the 
Improved  economic  climate  and  often,  vrtth 
their  increased  production,  would  be  Tery>. 
effective  In  making  up  the  shortage. 

Secretary  Romney  showed  his  concern 
about  the  high  lumber  prices  and  the  closing 
of  so  many  Email  sawmills  and  has  requested 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  determine 
whether  there  Is  a  cause  for  action  in  con- 
nection with  the  absorption  of  so  many  mills 
by  the  giant  lumber  Interests. 

The  Secretary's  conclusion,  however,  In 
which  I  heartily  concur,  is  that  the  solution 
to  the  problem  does  not  rest  on  the  issue  of 
prices.  The  price  structure  is  a  product  of 
Supply  and  demand  and  the  sure  way  of 
correcting  excessively  high  prices  Is  to  in- 
crease the  supply  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand. 

Last  year.  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1968  we 
established  a  10-year  goal  of  housing  con- 
struction and  thus  have.  In  fact,  established 
the  level  of  demand  for  lumber  products  for 
the  next  10  years. 

The  10-year  goal  calls  for  an  average  of 
2.6  million  units  built  annually.  This  com- 
pared with  current  production  of  about  1.6 
million  units,  so  you  can  see  that  we  need 
to  Increase  production  by  more  than  60  per- 
cent m  the  years  ahead.  This  2.6  million 
units  goal  was  not  haphazardly  arrived  at 
and  should  not  be  taken  lightly.  It  is  the  law 
of  the  land  to  use  this  Nation's  resources  to 
meet  this  goal. 

■  Unless  we  develop  new  substitute  ma- 
terials for  homebullding.  the  demands  for 
lumber  in  the  next  decade  must  match  the 
60-{>ercent  increase  in  housing  starts.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  match 
the  supply  to  meet  this  demand. 

This  can  be  done.  It  Is  not  an  Impossible 
task.  We  have  the  basic  resources  and  It  Is 
now  a  matter  of  aggressively  working  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  these  resources.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  simple  matter  of  eco- 
nomics and  good  business  practices  to  Invest 
In  our  national  forests  the  same  kind  of 
research  and  up-to-date  cultural  and 
management  practices  that  we  so  successfully 
used  in  developing  our  agricultural  lands. 

Amazing  success  has  already  been  denv 
onstrated  through  the  latest  techniques  of 
"tree  farming"  or  "silviculture."  The. im- 
portant thing  is  to  use  these  technlqufes  na- 
tionwide, particularly  in  Government-owned 
forests,  and  there  would  be  no  doubt  about 
meeting  o\ir  production  goals. 

The  trees  are  there  to  prodiffce  the  amounts 
of  limaber  and  plywood  we  need  but.  for  the 
most  pairt.  they  are  in  national  forests  and 
other  Federal  tlmberland  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Government.  It  was  evident  to  us 
that  the  increased  production  required  of  our 
Federal  tlmberlands  is  impossible  under  the 
presently  restricted  appropriations  in  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  in  the  , Department  of 
Agrlculttu-e  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Industrial  forests  operated  by  private  com- 
panies, and  the  other  tlmberlands  in  private 
ownership,  are  now  producing  to  their  full 
capacity.  If  not  perhaps  a  little  over  their 
true  capacity,  under  prudent  forestry 
management.  In  fact,  we  were  a  little  startled 
to  learn  that  the  forest  industries,  with 
ownership  of  17  percent  of  softwood  saw- 
timber.  Is  harvesting  33  percent  of  the  total 
softwood,  that  other  private  ownerships  with 
18  percent  of  softwood  standing  timber  are 
producing  28  percent  of  the  total  output,  but 
that  the  Forest  Service,  with  ownership  of  54 
percent  of  all  softwood  timber  In  the  Nation, 
is  only  producing  30  percent  of  total  output. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  forest  Indus- 
triee  are  harvesting  3,8  percent  of  their 
standing  timber  Inventory  annually;  other 
private  ownerships  are  harvesting  at  the  rate 
of  2.8  percent  of  inventory,  but  the  Forest 
Service,  the  greatest  forest  owner  of  all,  is 
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ftble,  under  pr««i  nt  condltlonB,  to  harvest 
only  nine-tenths  i  of  1  percent  of  Its  huge 
Inventory. 

The  Imbalance  lln  the  harvesting  between 
Oovemment  and  private  lands  has  many  ex- 
planations. One  lb  that  many  private  own- 
ers are  overcuttl|ig  their  forests  and  de- 
stroying their  use  :f or  the  future. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  condition  cannot 
continue  for  lon^  Mr.  Edward  Cliff,  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Servlc*.  said  : 

"The  softwood  {resources  in  private  own- 
ership are  being  |Dvercut.  .  .  .  Log  supplies 
from  these  lands  imust  decline  substantially 
over  the  next  fete  decades.  .  .  .  Any  sus- 
tained Increase  In  log  harvests  In  the  West 
thus  must  come  irom  public  lands." 

There  are  mansj  reasons  why  the  National 
Forests,  comprtslng  the  greatest  reservoir  of 
Umber  in  the  Napon.  can  account  for  only 
one-third  of  thej  production  of  softwood. 
Chief  among  then^  seems  to  be  the  fact  that 
the  Forest  Servlc^  has  been  obliged  to  oper- 
ate with  Insufflcle^t  funds  to  reach  the  nec- 
essary softwood  output  to  support  our  hous- 
ing programs.         \ 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. It  has  some  if  the  most  dedicated  for- 
esters lB-<he  wokd.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  fxinds  made  available,  It  has  protected 
and  managed  the  Kreat  forest  empires  under 
Its  jurisdiction.  But  It  simply  has  not  been 
given  the  funds  n^essary  to  meet  our  overall 
national  wood  redulrements  and.  In  partic- 
ular, to  make  available  and  market  the  saw- 
logs  required  for  the  housing  programs  we 
have  authorized. 

It  was  because  fof  the  handicaps  Imposed 
on  our  housing  jprograms  by  the  critical 
shortage  of  softwlood  lumber  and  plywood 
and  consequent  irlce  spurts  that  we  con- 
ducted our  hearings. 

We  beard  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  rep- 
resenting every  Element  In  the  picture — 
homebullders.  conjtractors.  Federal  agencies, 
the  forest  indusltles,  the  carpenters'  and 
sawmill  unions,  ;onservation  groups,  for- 
esters and  others  concerned  with  the  avail- 
able sawtlmber  and  housing  dilemma  con- 
fronting the  Natlo  a. 

The  Secretary  ol  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  George  Romney, 
put  the  problem  cl  jarly  In  his  appearance  be- 
fore our  subcomifilttee.  Secretary  Romney 
told  us  that,  in  orler  to  sustain  the  housing 
programs  we  have  established,  we  will  need 
an  additional  anni  al  production  of  15  billion 
board  feet  of  soft'irood  lumber  and  plywood 
by  1978.  Softwood  lumber  consumption  last 
year  ran  to  a  record  35.1  billion  board  feet. 
The  Secretary  said  that  there  are  three 
ways  to  Increase  the  supply  domestically. 
He  would  have  the  private  companies  do  a 
more  efBclent  Job  without  Jeopardizing  the 
future  supply.  He  (  ave  the  private  companies 
credit  for  doing  letter  with  their  harvest- 
ing practices  than  public  managers,  but  be- 
lieves there  Is  furtt  er  room  for  improvements. 
Furthermore,  he  r<  cognized  the  vast  areas  of 
privately  owned  voods  and  forests  in  the 
hands  of  farmers  and  small  plot  owners 
which.  If  efficient  ,y  managed,  would  make 
a  significant  contlbutlon  to  make  up  the 
shortage. 

Secondly,  Secret  iry  Romney  believes  that 
we  should  look  at  the  Alaskan  supply  which 
Is  jiow  all  going  t  d  Japan.  This  is  a  trans- 
portation problem  compUctaed  by  the  Jones 
Act.  which  required  the  shipment  of  Alaskan 
Itimber  or  logs  In  American  bottoms. 

Third— and  this  is  by  far  the  most  Im- 
portant— Secretary  Romney  says  we  must 
take  steps  to  makd  the  harvest  of  our  pub- 
licly owned  lands  more  efBclent.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  the  15  billon  board  feet  that  the 
Secretary  reports  l!  needed  by  1978  can  come 
out  of  the  nationally  owned  forests  without 
Jeopardizing  the  jirotection  of  the  natural 
resources  necessar]  for  recreation  or  conser- 
vation purposes. 
Secretary  Rommsy  also  Informed  us  that 


the  President,  acting  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  special  White  House  task  force 
on  the  problem,  has  directed  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to  In- 
crease Immediately  the  sales  of  Federal  tim- 
ber for  manufacture  Into  lumber  and  ply- 
wood by  1.1  billion  board  feet. 

The  President  Is  to  be  commended  for  his 
prompt  action.  But.  with  a  need  for  15  billion 
more  board  feet  per  yeaf,  it  Is  obvious  that 
the  President's  action  is  only  a  first  step, 
and  that  other  actions  are  required  to  bring 
the  production  of  softwood  lumber  and 
plywood  up  to  the  annual  15  billion  addi- 
tion feet  required  for  housing  for  our  people. 
The  Chief  Forester  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Edward  Cliff,  confirmed  to  our  subcom- 
mittee his  previous  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Small  Business,  on  which 
I  serve,  last  November,  that  on  many  national 
forest  lands,  production  could  be  Increased 
by  two-thirds  If  the  Forest  Service  were  given 
sufficient  funds,  on  a  continuing  basis,  to 
build  needed  forest  access  roads  and  trails, 
and  to  employ  sufficient  personnel  to  In- 
tensify forest  management.  Many  witnesses 
pointed  out  to  us  that  forest  management 
performance  on  industrial  forest  lands  Is  su- 
perior to  those  presently  p>osslble  on  Federal 
lands,  but  that  Federal  management  prac- 
tices can  be  upg^raded  if  assured  long-term 
funding  Is  provided. 

The  Chief  Forester  told  us  that,  in  response 
to  the  rapidly  Increasing  needs  for  lumber 
and  plywood,  the  Forest  Service  Is  seeking 
shortrun  increases  In  timber  sales  through 
salvage  and  thinnings,  but  that  this  would 
require  additional  funds  and  personnel.  It  Is 
worth  noting  that.  In  his  directives  to  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  the 
President  Instructed  both  Departments 
promptly  to  present  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  supplemental  budget  estimates 
to  enable  them  to  speed  up  their  operations 
and  make  more  sales  of  Federal  timber 
p>os6lble. 

Chief  Forester  Cliff  Indicated  that  appro- 
priations for  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service 
have  been  running  far  behind  authorizations. 
For  example,  in  fiscal  1970,  the  Forest  Service 
requested  $170  million  for  access  roads  and 
trails,  but  only  some  $91  million  had  been 
appropriated. 

He  said  that  more  access  roads  are  needed 
to  make  Increased  timber  harvest  possible 
and  that  other  management  tools  are  needed, 
such  as.  use  of  genetically  superior  planting 
stock  for  reforestation;  commercial  thinnings 
which  would  utilize  timber  otherwise  lost  to 
mortality;  noncommercial  thinnings  to  re- 
lease trees  in  stagnated  stands;  Increased 
salvage  of  fire-and-lnsect-destroyed  timber 
and  closer  utilization  of  the  timber  that  is 
harvested  to  use  residuals  not  now  used 
commercially. 

Mr.  Cliff  reported  that,  in  1970.  his  budget 
would  be  only  29.5  percent  of  the  level  that 
he  said  was  needed  to  carry  out  an  effective 
reforestation  and  stand  Improvement  pro- 
gram. With  such  limited  funds,  his  agency 
could  not  nearly  carry  out  the  Intense  forest 
management  program  so  badly  needed. 

Mr.  cuff,  in  answers  to  questions  from 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  said  that  the 
reduced  appropriations  for  his  agency  have 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  availability  of 
timber.  Furthermore,  he  said  Increased 
spending  is  alDsolutely  essential  to  increasing 
the  output.  However,  it  is  not  money  loet 
but  is,  in  fact,  an  excellent  investment.  He 
said  that  for  each  $1  million  Invested  In 
planting  and  timber  culture,  we  can  add  II 
million  board  feet  of  annual  production, 
worth  $215,000  yield  annually  at  current  sales 
prices. 

On  the  consumer  level,  the  most  signifi- 
cant witness  appearing  before  us  was  Mr. 
Eugene  Gulledge.  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  which  repre- 
sents 75  percent  of  all  housing  constructed 
in  the  United  States. 


The  residential  construction  industry,  of 
course,  represents  the  largest  single  consum- 
er of  softwood  lumber  and  wood  products  in 
the  country.  Shortage  of  supply  and  uncer- 
tainty of  lumber  and  plywood  deliveries,  Mr. 
Gulledge  stated,  is  seriously  affecting  the 
ability  of  the  homebuUdlng  Industry  to  pro- 
duce the  volume  of  housing  required  by  the 
over-expanding  demand  for  new  homes. 
Other  types  of  construction,  he  said,  also 
are  being  held  back  by  the  crisis. 

While  the  housing  Industry's  projection 
of  private  nonfarm  housing  starts  for  1969 
was,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  in  the 
range  of  1.6  million  new  housing  units  as 
comptared  to  1.5  million  starts  in  1968,  It  now 
appears,  according  to  Mr.  Gulledge,  that  we 
may  not  reach  the  1.6  million  unit  figure, 
which  Itself  is  one  million  units  short  of  our 
national  housing  production  goal. 

This  Is  a  serious  situation,  when  the  need 
for  new  housing  is  at  an  historic  peak. 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers declared  that  it  appears  that  a  shortage 
in  available  lumber  of  about  10  percent  may 
already  have  developed.  If  this  Is  true,  Mr. 
Gulledge  testified,  then  we  are  heading  for 
even  more  serious  price  and  supply  problems 
as  we  undertake  to  reach  higher  housing 
production  levels. 

A  clear,  reasoned,  and  convincing  case  was 
presented  to  us  by  representatives  of  the 
Nation's  lumber  and  plywood  manufacturing 
and  timber-growing  Industries.  Spokesmen 
who  formed  a  panel  In  presenting  state- 
ments and  answering  questions  included  ex- 
pert witnesses  from  the  National  Forest 
Products  Association,  Western  Wood  Prod- 
ucts Association,  American  Plywood  Asso- 
ciation, Southern  Pine  Association.  North 
West  Timber  Association,  Industrial  Forestry 
Association,  Western  Liunber  Manufacturers, 
Inc.,  National  Woodwork  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  Western  Forests  Industries 
Association.  In  addition,  we  also  received 
testimony  from  representatives  of  the 
Architectural  Woodwork  Institute,  National 
American  Wholesale  Lumber  Association, 
and  the  National  Lumber  and  Building 
Materials  Dealers  Association. 

We  therefore  had  evidence  from  virtually 
every  sector  of  the  forest  industries  and  the 
principal  distributors  and  users  of  lumber 
and  plywood.  All  expressed  great  concern 
about  the  problems  we  face,  and  made  many 
suggestions  for  short-term  and  long-term 
solutions. 

Basically,  the  forest  Industry  spokesmen 
asserted  that  the  current  domestic  situation 
can  be  blamed  mostly  on  an  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  logs  to  meet  growing  domestic  require- 
ments and  pressures  for  exjjorts.  Increased 
demand  for  lumber  and  plywood  for  house 
construction,  they  said,  to  meet  needs  for  the 
1.6  million  new  housing  units  projected  for 
this  year,  plus  a  record  export  volume  of  2.2 
billion  board  feet  of  logs  in  1968,  have  re- 
sulted In  shortages  of  logs  and  timber  avail- 
able for  immediate  harvesting.  They  em- 
phasized that  the  1968  total  softwood  log 
production  of  about  38  billion  feet,  a  record, 
was  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  softwood 
timber  Inventory  of  more  than  2  trillion 
board  feet.  Higher  total  log  production  to 
meet  current  demand  levels,  they  testified, 
Is  Justified  by  present  timber  Inventory  and 
growth  rates. 

Industry  witnesses  were  unanimous  in 
pointing  out  that  since  privately  owned 
forest  lands  are  now  operated  at  peak  ca- 
paclUes,  the  necessary  increase  must  come 
from  the  great  timber  reservoirs  of  the  Fed- 
eral forests  which  are  being  operated  at  far 
below  capacity.  As  one  witness  put  It: 

"The  federal  government  holds  the  key  to 
the  log  supply  and  to  domestic  wood  prices 
In  the  way  It  chooses  to  manage  this 
timber." 

He  declared  that  the  additional  timber  re- 
quired for   our   housing   goals   will   not   be 
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available  for  cutting  unless  national  timber 
policies  are  adjusted. 

Testimony  the  committee  received  from 
Industry  witnesses  and  others  about  Alaskan 
forests  as  a  possible  source  of  some  relief 
from  the  shortages  was  disturbing.  There  Is  a 
fairly  extensive  federally  owned  timber  re- 
source in  southeastern  Alaska,  but  It  Is  un- 
available to  the  domestic  market  because  of 
the  Jones  Act  requirements  on  intercoastal 
shipping. 

The  Jones  Act  requires  that  products 
moving  in  coastal  and  intercoastal  ship- 
ping— see  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1927,  as  amended — between  U.S. 
ports  be  shipped  in  American  ships.  Tills 
Imposes  a  disadvantage  of  substantially 
higher  freight  rates  than  the  rates  prevail- 
ing for  foreign  registry  shipping.  The  cost 
effect  on  lumber  and  plywood  appears  to  be 
about  a  $20  per  thousand  board  feet  Increase. 
The  lack  of  a  U.S.  merchant  fleet  compounds 
the  Issue. 

Consequently,  the  sizable  amount  of  avail- 
able Alaskan  lumber  that  can  be  produced 
Is  unable  to  reach  consuming  markets  In  the 
United  States  without  a  prohibitive  competi- 
tive disadvantage. 

Consequently,  Alaskan  timbers  and  lum- 
ber are  sold  to  Japan,  thus  depriving  domes- 
tic users  of  this  untapped  domestic  source 
of  timber  sui>ply. 

Suggestions  were  advanced  by  Industry 
witnesses  that  the  Jones  Act  should  be  re- 
pealed, or  at  least  modified.  Their  objective 
Is  to  allow  Alaskan  lumber  to  be  moved  to 
market  In  this  country  at  the  same  rates, 
for  example,  as  are  enjoyed  by  Canadian 
lumber  producers,  who  can,  and  do,  move 
their  lumber  to  Eastern  United  States  mar- 
kets In  forelg^n  fiag  ships. 

The  Industry  witnesses  recommended  six 
short-term  proposals  to  relieve  lumber  and 
plywood  availability  problems: 

First.  Inamedlate  sale  offerings  of  the  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  unsold  allowable  cut  on 
national  forests. 

Second.  Sale  offerings  of  the  full  current 
annual  allowable  cut  by  stepping  up  road 
construction  and  timber  preparation  activi- 
ties on  national  forests. 

Third.  National  Forest  timber  sale  offer- 
ings where  little  or  minimum  access  road 
construction  Is  needed. 

Fourth.  Exemption  of  Forest  Service  per- 
sonnel from  replacement  restraints  to  assure 
the  staff  required  for  timber  sale  adminis- 
tration. 

Fifth.  Establishment  of  a  team  of  special- 
ists within  the  Forest  Service  to  devise  and 
execute  an  accelerated  national  timber  sales 
program. 

Sixth.  Support  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  recent  general  order  for  the 
retvirn  of  boxcars  suitable  for  lumber  and 
plywood  shipments,  which  has  been  a  chronic 
to  acute  problem  for  forest  products  manu- 
facturers. 

On  a  long-term  basis,  the  witnesses  agreed 
that  the  only  practical  solution  offering  last- 
ing relief  from  supply-demand  crises  Is  a 
national  determination  to  utilize  the  Na- 
tion's forest  resources  In  a  way  directly  re- 
lated to  other  national  goals  established  in 
the  Interest  of  all  the  people — mainly,  in- 
tensive and  scientific  management  of  our 
Federal  timber. 

They  also  emphasized  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice should  have  assurances  of  the  long-term 
financing  needed  for  roads  and  intensive 
management  practices.  In  the  past,  they  said, 
with  ample  or  surplus  availability  of  forest 
product';,  funds  to  apply  intensive  timber 
management  on  the  national  forests  have 
been  denied.  Now,  they  pointed  out.  with 
untold  millions  of  dollars  in  scarcity  pre- 
miums at  stake  each  year,  a  new  look  at  pro- 
viding the  means  for  long-term  financing  for 
such  intensive  timber  management  Is  Im- 
perative. 

The  same  point  was  stressed  by  the  home- 
buUdlng Industry  in  Its  presentation.  The 


national  goal  of  26  million  housing  units 
over  the  next  decade  by  new  construction 
or  rehabilitation,  and  a  goal  within  this  of  6 
million  units  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families,  as  set  forth  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968,  necessarily  Implies  com- 
patible and  concurrent  national  timber  pol- 
icies and  resource  requirements.  Mr.  Gul- 
ledge, the  housing  Industry  representative 
also  added  that  the  current  experience  of 
lumber  and  plywood  shortages  shows  the 
need  for  far  more  perceptive  timber  and 
resource  management  planning  In  conjunc- 
tion with  national  housing  needs.  They  are 
convinced,  he  told  our  subcommittee,  that 
strong  protection  can  be  given  to  our  con- 
servation and  preservation  Interests  In  the 
continued  life  of  our  national  forests,  which 
they  fully  support,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
forests  are  put  to  work  much  more  usefully 
for  the  Interests  of  all  the  people  In  the 
Nation. 

Conservation  Interests  were  represented 
before  our  subcommittee  by  witnesses  from 
the  Sierra  Club,  a  large  organization  devoted 
to  preserving  wilderness  and  scenic  areas 
throughout  the  country.  They  raised  no  ob- 
jections to  the  proposals  that  the  Forest 
Service  increase  its  output  of  sawlogs  from 
the  commercial  forest  areas,  provided  this 
Increase  Is  carried  out  within  the  limits  of 
sound  forest  management.  Mr.  Brock  E^vans. 
the  Club's  Pacific  Northwest  representative, 
stated  that  It  would  approve  Federal  com- 
mercial forest  lands  development  to  a  greater 
extent  If  the  best  type  of  Intensive  forest 
management  was  pursued. 

Testimony  was  also  r^elved  from  a  rep- 
resentative of  labor,  Mr.  Peter  E.  Terzick, 
general  treasurer  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  Mr. 
Terzick  was  forthright  In  his  statement  that 
wages  have  very  little  effect  on  the  dramatic 
Increase  ii  lumber  and  plywood  over  the  iMt 
year.  In  reply  to  a  question  he  pointed  out 
that  the  union's  3-year  contract  expires  this 
year  but  that,  based  on  past  experience,  la- 
bor's wage  demands  are  very  small  In  relation 
to  other  prices.  He  also  replied  that  there 
Is  no  shortage  of  labor  for  the  mills  nor  for 
lumbermen  who  do  tlve  cutting  and  logging 
In  the  forests.  He  also  urged  a  study  of  pric- 
ing policies  and  the  development  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  mechanism  for  maintaining  sta- 
bility over  a  period  of  time. 

A  further  suggestion  was  advanced  by  sev- 
eral witnesses  that  some  way  should  be 
found  to  permit  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  at  Land  Management  to  plow  back 
a  substantial  part  of  their  receipts  from 
timber  sales  Into  more  intensive  timber  man- 
agement. This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  re- 
quiring legislation  that  is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  but  we 
are  convinced  the  proposal  has  high  merit. 
We  feel  that  It  should  be  done,  that  this  Is 
one  of  the  haslc,  necessary  steps  to  put  the 
forest  policies  of  the  Natlcfn  Into  phase  with 
our  hoioslng  programs  and  national  require- 
ments for  softwood  products. 

We  therefore  strongly  recommend  that 
Congress  carefully  study  this  matter  and 
consider  bringing  about  the  necessary  ad- 
justments through  legislation. 
■  The  conclusion  is  Inescapable  that  our  Fed- 
eral forests,  containing  such  vast  amounts  of 
sawtfmber,  are  woefully  under-producing  the 
amounts  of  logs,  the  Nation  needs,  and  are 
perfectly  capable  of  stepping  up  their  outputs 
to  the  necessary  levels  If  sustained,  long- 
term  funding  for  Intensified  forest  manage- 
ment Is  made  available — funding  that  can  be 
repaid  to  the  Federal  Treasury  from  timber 
sales. 

This  Is  what  Is  done  In  Industrial  forests 
and  on  certain  State-owned  tlmberlands  It 
IS^lso  the  system  used  on  Department  of  De- 
fense forest  lands  It  has  enabled  them  to 
reach  excellent  production  levels  far  above 
the  production  levels  of  Federal  forests  As  I 
understand  It,  Senator  Richard  Russell 
sponsored   a   provision   In 'the   Defense  De- 


partment's 1961  Appropriations  Act  which 
authorized  the  Department  to  use  a  portion 
of  Its  timber  sales  revenue  to  effect  manage- 
ment costs  As  a  result  of  this  authority 
which,  in  effect,  provided  assured  funds  for 
up-to-date  management  of  Department  of 
Defense  forests,  the  Income  from  these  for- 
ests has  Increased  2>/2  times  and  has  resulted 
In  a  substantial  return  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Another  unfortunate  fact  that  was  devel- 
oped In  our  hearings  Is  the  lack  of  funds  has 
hampered  construction  of  access  roads  In  the 
Federal  forests,  with  the  result  that  In  many 
areas,  overmature  trees,  or  stands  damaged 
by  windstorms,  fire,  disease,  or  Insects  cannot 
be  harvested  or  salvaged  and  simply  go  to 
waste,  reaching  an  estimated  annual  loss  of 
10  billion  board  feet  of  timber,  nearly  as 
much  as  is  produced.  This  is  a  form  of  gross 
waste  of  a  valuable  natural  resource.  Not  cut- 
ting trees  that  are  ready  lor  harvest,  or  which 
have  been  damaged  by  natural  causes,  is 
much  like  not  harvesting  fruit,  wheat  or 
other  valuable  foodstuffs  when  they  are  ripe 
for  harvest.  Just  like  growing  food,  over- 
mature timber  rots,  or  salvageable  tlnjber 
decays  and  rots,  and  goes  to  complete  waste. 

Scholars  have  termed  this  type  of  waste 
"waste  by  underuse." 

In  some  areas,  Federal  timber  management 
agencies  have  not  had  a  chance  even  to  in- 
ventory their  st.inding  timber.  Or  personnel 
Is  not  available  to  prepare  nece.^sary  bid 
schedules  for  selling  trees  that  should  be 
harvested. 

Our  problem  In  the  South  Is  somewhat 
different  from  that  In  the  West.  The  large 
amount  of  Interspersed  tlmberlands  In  pri- 
vate hands  calls  for  an  even  greater  degree 
of  cooperation  by  all  concerned. 

The  Southern  Pine  Association  advised  our 
subcommittee  that  the  South  produced, 
mainly  through  large  producers,  7  billion 
board  feet,  which  was  higher  than  the  aver- 
age 10  years  prior  thereto.  This  amounts  to 
more  tlian  20  percent  of  the  total  softwood 
lumber  and  plywood  produced  In  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  the  pulpwood  In- 
dustry In  the  South  quadrupled  its  produc- 
tion, and  this  Industry,  of  course,  draws  upon 
the  softwood  reserve  supply. 

Since  much  of  the  timber  supply  In  the 
South  Is  In  private  hands,  large  and  small, 
there  Is  need  for  progressive  cooperation  In 
projects  such  as  the  Southern  Forest  Re- 
sources Analysis,  combining  the  Interests 
of  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  producers 
toward  the  objective  of  accelerated  tree 
planting  and  timber  stand  Improvements. 
There  is  a  need  also  for  the  Government  to 
Increase  Its  efforts  for  cooperation  between 
Industry,  government,  and  private  landown- 
ers, sponsoring  at  the  same  time  efforts  that 
can  take  advantage  of  education  and  ad- 
vances in  procedures  and  technology  that 
can  come  from  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

The  problems  Involved  In  bringing  about 
solutions  to  our  demand-supply-price  prob- 
lems fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
committees  of  the  Congress,  particularly  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Appropria- 
tions. I  am  reviewing  these  issues  In  this 
manner  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
these  most  effective  committees  so  they  will 
be  aware  of  the  problems  and  can  bring  their 
outstanding  expertise  to  bear  on  finding  so- 
lutions so  that  our  housing  goals  are  not 
thwarted. 

I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations:  ^ 

First.  The  urgent  needs  oj  our  housing 
programs,  and  the  high  goals  we  have  estab- 
lished as  national  policy  require  that  prompt 
action  be  taken  to  Increase  the  tlhiber  out- 
puts of  our  forests. 

Second.  The  greatest  source  of  timber  Is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and.  thus, 
our  shortage  can  be  relieved  only  by  a  greater 
utilization  of  the  forest  resources  owned  and 
operated    by   the   Federal    Government. 

Third.    Increasing    the    allowable    cutting 
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from  federally  9wned  lands  can  b«  made 
without  sacrlflclttg  the  sustained  yield  prin- 
ciple provided  tftere  Is  proper  funding  and 
adoption  of  th4  lateet  silviculture  tech- 
nique*. 

Fourth.  Prope*  funding  can  only  be  ef- 
fective If  It  Is  sitstalned  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  Sustataed  fiindtng  Is  an  urgent 
necessity  to  enatjle  Federal  agencies  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  intense  forest  manage- 
ment without  ^lich  we  will  never  obtain 
the   wood   to   meet  our   housing   needs. 

Fifth.  Conside^ble  more  resources  must 
be  directed  to  developing  advanced  tech- 
niques for  Improlvlng  our  knowledge  of  for- 
estry. The  E)epartment  of  Agriculture  should 
supply  some  of  (ts  great  knowledge  on  in- 
creasing crop  ylekls  to  the  Nation's  forests. 

Sixth.  More  attention  must  be  paid  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  privately  owned  forests 
and  wood  lots.  Fl<ty-nlne  percent  of  all  forest 
lands  are  owned  Privately  and  although  such 
lands  only  have  |8  percent  of  the  Inventory, 
I  should  think  tfiat  a  nationwide  campaign 
to  educate  the  pirivate  owners  to  the  lateet 
foreetry  techniques  would  bear  fruit  in 
future  years. 

-eevem«b.  A  thorough  analysis  should  be 
dlrected~to  the  pricing  of  lumber,  starting 
at  the  Federal  Government's  own  appraising 
and  auctioning  6t  saw-timber. 

Eighth.  The  C<toimerce  Committee  should 
investigate  the  Jones  Act  in  connection  with 
shipping  of  lumber  from  Alaska  and  the 
Western  States.  As  It  is  working  now,  the 
only  beneficiary  (s  Japan.  Is  there  not  some 
way  to  protect  .Atmerlcan  shipping  cmd  still 
not  deny  domestic  markets  in  the  U.S.  main- 
land from  having  access  to  Alaskan  and 
Western  liimber?'  Other  transportation  dlffl- 
culUea.  including  the  shortage  of  boxcars, 
must  be  resolved]  also.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  action  taken  by  President  Nixon  in  this 
regard,  but  I  hope  this  is  not  Just  a  tem- 
porary measure. 

Ninth.  We  shpuld  examine  the  Import 
of  lumber  from  Canada  which.  In  1968, 
amounted  to  5.3  billion  board  feet.  Consid- 
ering the  great  potential  untapped  supply 
from  our  neighbor  to  the  North,  there  Is 
no  reason  why  t|ils  could  not  be  substan- 
tially increased.  6ne  Impediment  to  increas- 
ing the  Import  o^  plywood  is  the  20  percent 
tariff.  I  believe  that  we  should  study  the 
tariff  requirement  and  see  whether  our  short 
supply  of  plywood  needed  to  meet  our  na- 
tional housing  g()als  does  not  demand  a  re- 
peal of  this  proviafon. 

Tenth.  The  exjiort  of  logs  to  Japan  needs 
Immediate  attention.  We  have  a  major  con- 
flict of  interests  Ithat  must  be  resolved  be- 
tween Japan's  housing  plans,  estimated  at 
1.9  million  unlt$  for  1969,  and  the  U.S. 
current  productlbn  of  16  million  units  per 
year.  This  has  both  shortrun  and  longrun 
implications.         I 

In  the  short  ru^,  witnesses  before  our  sub- 
committee suggested  that  the  United  States 
explore  with  Jap^  the  possibility  of  "bor- 
rowing" several  aoillion  feet  of  logs  it  has 
purchased,  but  wfiich  are  stockpiled  in  West 
Coast  ports  because  of  a  shipping  glut.  This 
propoMl  suggests  that  the  "borrowed"  logs 
could  be  replaced  :later  with  other  logs  when 
a  better  flow  of  ra|w  materials  begins  to-  come 
off  the  Federal  forests.  I  feel  this  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  exploring,  and  could  provide  some 
temporary  relief  df  our  domestic  shortage. 

The  Morse  ametidment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1968,  which  I  help>ed  sponsor, 
has  set  a  limitatlc  <n  of  360  million  board  feet 
on  logs  which  can  b»  sold  from  western  Fed- 
eral forests  after  iJanuary  1,  1969  for  export 
to  Japan.  This  figure  is  considered  by  most 
authorities  to  be  ^  normal  amount  of  exjxjrt 
that  could  be  supplied  without  serious  effects 
on  the  domestic  forest  industries. 

The  Morse  amendment  also  provides  that 
logs  not  covered  tjy  the  act  can  be  prevented 
from  being  substituted  for  logs  by  covered 


logs  within  the  discretion  of  the  Department. 
Apparently  it  will  be  some  liUle  time  be- 
fore the  relief  envisioned  by  the  amendment 
can  become  effective. 

This  is  a  complicated  issue.  I  fully  recog- 
nize, but  I  urge  that  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  consider  the  early 
Implementation  of  the  Morse  amendment  in 
relation  to  the  Nation's  housing  needs  and 
the  recent  crises  in  lumper  and  plywood  price 
and  supply. 

Eleventh.  Substitutes  for  lumber  products 
in  construction  of  both  residential  and  non- 
residential buildings  must  be  developed.  The 
plastic  and  concrete  products,  steel  and  alu- 
minum industries  have  already  come  forth 
with  many  innovations  that  should  be  en- 
oooraged. 

A  fundamental  issue  we  face  lies  in  strik- 
ing a  proper  balance  between  the  manage- 
ment of  our  forest  resources,  and  their  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  timber,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  American  people  for  forest  prod- 
ucts. The  two  elements — national  needs  and 
management  and  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources— are  utterly  out  of  phase.  They  must 
be  meshed  and  put  Into  phase  in  order  to  ac- 
complish our  national  housing  goals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
very  able  collea^e,  the  Honorable  John 
J.  Sparkhan,  Senator  from  Alabama,  has 
just  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish  policy 
for  more  efficient  development  and  im- 
proved management  of  natlonad  forest 
commercial  timberlands  and  to  establish 
a  higher  timber  yield  fund. 

This  bill  is  of  vital  importance  to  my 
constituents  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
where  the  Federal  Government  owns 
68.2  percent  of  all  pommerclal  forest 
land  in  the  State. 

Certainly  few  States  in  this  Nation  are 
more  cognizant  of  the  need  for  better 
management  leading  to  greater  timber 
yield  from  the  Federal  forests  than  is 
the  State  of  Montana.  Although  Mon- 
tana is  not  faced  with  the  immediate 
problem  of  finding  housing  for  the  many 
millions  of  urban  dwellers,  we  in  the 
State  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
providing  the  basic  raw  material — lum- 
ber and  plyTvood — to  provide  that  need- 
ed housing. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1968  was  a  great 
stride  forward  in  establishing  the  na- 
tional goal  of  2.6  million  housing  units 
annually  for  the  next  decade  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  Nation.  It  was  with 
a  great  shock  that  we  in  the  Senate  dis- 
covered that  not  only  was  there  not  ap- 
propriate availability  to  a  supply  of  tim- 
ber, the  basic  raw  material  for  housing, 
but  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  Federal 
Government  itself.  This  fact  was  brought 
out  in  the  week -long  hearings  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  are 
chaired  by  our  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Alabama,  and  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  his  single- 
minded  purpose  and  clear  perception  in 
determining  the  problem  and  seeking  an 
equitable  solution  to  it. 

Of  great  importance  to  me  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Montana  is  that 
Senator  Sparkman's  bill  provides  for  in- 
tensive management  of  commercial  for- 
est land  now  under  Federal  ownership. 
We  in  Montana  recognize  the  need  for 
family  recreation  In  the  outdoors,  and 


praise  the  Forest  Service  for  providing, 
within  its  present  limited  budget,  both 
comercial  forestry  and  developed  outdoor 
recreation  on  the  national  forests  as  well 
as  grazing,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  water- 
shed values. 

We  also  recognize  that  there  is  need 
for  wilderness  areas  specifically  set  aside 
for  man  to  enjoy  the  great  exiaerlence  of 
solitude  in  the  magnificent  high  alpine 
country  of  Montana.  We  have  now  in 
Montana  more  than  3  million  acres  in  re- 
served classification,  including  the  first 
of  the  wilderness  areas,  the  Bob  Marshall 
Wilderness,  named  for  that  great  con- 
servationist and  forest  ranger,  Bob  Mar- 
shall, and  established  as  one  of  the  very 
first  wilderness  areas  under  Forest  Serv- 
ice administration  edict  in  1940. 

It  therefore  is  a  great  compliment  to 
my  colleague  that  his  bill  provides  for 
adequate  and  intensive  management  of 
commercial  forest  land  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing requirements  of  the  Nation,  and  yet 
recognizes  that  existing  wilderness  areas 
also  serve  a  purpose.  As  a  nation  we  have 
carefully  considered,  and  provided  for 
man's  spiritual  and  recreational  needs. 
It  is  appropriate  now,  in  the  face  of  ur- 
gent housing  requirements,  that  we  ful- 
fill man's  housing  needs.  This  can  be 
done  through  Senator  Sparkman's  bill. 

The  actions  of  Senator  Sparkmam  in 
first,  defining  the  problem  through  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  subject,  and  then  fol- 
lowing through  with  legislation  to  solve 
that  problem,  are  a  fine  example  of  his 
outstanding  statesmanship  and  devotion 
to  his  responsibilities  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  has  done  so  much 
for  all  our  people  in  this  area. 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  many 
dedicated  men.  anxious  tc  do  the  job 
that  their  country  demands  of  them  in 
meeting  the  wood  needs  of  the  Nation. 
This  bill  provides  the  tools  for  them  to 
do  their  job.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  will 
combine  to  enable  these  dedicated  For- 
est Service  personnel  to  do  the  job  of 
which  they  are  capable  and  provide  them 
with  the  legislative  and  fiscal  needs  to 
doit. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ad- 
dress the  Senate  today  on  a  matter  of 
importance  to  the  residents  of  my  own 
great  State  of  Illinois  as  well  as  to  the 
Nation.  This  is  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  which  would 
establish  a  policy  for  the  more  efficient 
development  and  improved  management 
of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
serves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle, 
his  concern  for  the  shelter  needs  of  the 
Nation  transcends  political  boundaries. 
So  must  that  of  all  of  us.  President  Nixon 
has  demonstrated  the  national  concern 
for  housing  and  its  components  through 
the  establishment  of  a  Cabinet-level  task 
force  to  study  softwood  lumber  and  ply- 
wood supply  which  are  directly  relative 
to  fulfilling  that  housing  goal. 

That  task  force,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  the  Honorable  Robert  P.  Mayo, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has 
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made  some  specific  recommendations 
which  the  President  has  ordered  carried 
out.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
trail  leading  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  Both  the  task  force  and  the 
Senate  hearings  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Spark- 
man  ) .  have  found  that  there  is  a  short- 
age, not  in  timber  itself,  for  we  are 
blessed  with  vast  potential  forest  acre- 
ages. The  problem  is  availability  of  that 
timber. 

The  problem  was  brought  Into  sharp 
focus  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  That 
law,  sponsored  by  Senator  Sparkman,  es- 
tablished a  n&tional  goal  of  26  million 
new  housing  units  to  be  built  during  the 
next  10  years.  We  have  no  great  com- 
mercial forests  in  Illinois  of  the  size  of 
which  Senator  Sparkman's  bill  speaks — 
Indeed,  we  are  more  familiar  with  rolling 
cornfields  rather  than  acres  of  housing — 
but  the  use  of  lumber  Itself  is  of  great 
concern  in  our  gigantic  metropolitan 
areas.  We  In  Illinois  are  deeply  euid 
greatly  concerned  with  the  needs  of  our 
city  and  suburban  dwellers  for  adequate 
housing  at  a  price  they  can  afford.  The 
Sparkman  bill  provides  the  answer  to 
those  needs  which  has  been  determined 
both  by  the  extensive  hearings  his  sub- 
committee has  held  and  by  the  studies 
conducted  by  the  Cabinet-level  task  force 
of  President  Nixon. 

Trees,  like  any  other  replenlshable 
vegetation,  are  a  crop,  and  as  such,  must 
be  cared  for,  even  sis  we  in  Illinois  care 
for  our  fields  of  corn  to  provide  lush, 
productive  and  financially  contrlbutive 
stands. 

I  notice  with  great  interest  that  Sen- 
ator Sparkman's  bill  makes  provision  for 
the  development  and  procurement  of  seed 
or  stock  with  superior  growth  charac- 
teristics for  the  creation  of  what  might 
be  termed  a  "supertree." 

I  presume  we  have  not  thought  of  it 
quite  in  that  light,  but  having  been  nur- 
tured close  to  the  soil  and  still  trsring  to 
keep  my  feet  planted  on  the  bosom  of 
this  sweet  earth,  I  think  of  all  these  liv- 
ing and  growing  things  as  crops,  and  that 
is  true  of  the  tree.  It  is  only  that  it  takes 
longer  to  produce  a  tree,  and  I  would  as- 
sume it  is  going  to  take  longer  to  produce 
a  supertree. 

I  am  not  like  the  lady  who  went  to  the 
grocery  store  and  asked  the  proprietor, 
"Do  you  have  tree  seed?" 

He  said,  "Yes,  madam." 

She  said,  "Well,  give  me  a  couple  of 
packages." 

Then,  she  said,  "While  you  are  about 
it.  throw  in  a  couple  of  hooks  for  our 
hammock."  She  thought  she  was  going 
to  get  the  hammock  hitched  up  "like 
right  now."  I  am  afraid  she  did  not  know 
how  nature  works.  But  there  must  be 
something  like  a  supertree,  and  that,  of 
course,  fits  into  this  scheme  of  things. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama.  Inciden- 
tally, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennetj)  .  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 


Banking  and  Currency,  had  developed  a 
bill  of  his  own  but  I  think  he  substan- 
tially concurs  m  the  Sparkman  bill.  We 
do  not  mesin  by  this  commendation  and 
thl§  endorsement  that  there  will  not  be 
some  amendatory  language  that  might 
be  engrafted  in  that  bill  when  it  comes 
to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
State  of  Illinois  is  a  leader  in  the  growth 
and  harvest  of  the  magnificent  hybrid 
com  which  graces  our  dinner  tables  here 
and  around  the  world  today.  Certainly  it 
is  no  less  important  that  the  techniques 
of  bybridization  which  have  proven  so 
valuable  in  the  production  of  our  golden 
corn  also  be  utilized  in  the  production  of 
mighty  new  trees  from  which  will  come 
the  needed  lumber  and  plywood  products 
to  provide  shelter  for  even  the  smallest 
resident  of  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
so  that  he  may  grow  and  mature  in  that 
home  atmosphere  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
development  of  all  citizens  of  this  proud 
Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  the 
softwood  lumber  supply  to  the  home- 
building  industry  Is  well  known.  What  is 
not  perhaps  appreciated  so  much  but 
what  should  be  of  serious  concern  to  all 
of  us  here  has  been  the  very  marked 
sharp  Increase  in  the  price  of  lumber.  In 
some  instances,  in  the  price  of  a  $20,000 
home,  plywood  has  increased  in  price  100 
percent  and  2-by-4  and  other  softwood 
lumber  products  have  gone  up  from  50 
to  80  percent. 

The  increase  in  cost  is  serious  but  even 
more  critical  are  the  difficulties  involved 
In  contracting  and  making  construction 
commitments  because  of  advancing 
prices.  Nondelivery  of  lumber  because  of 
price  fiuctuation  causes  serious  delays  In 
production  schedules  and  the  scheduling 
of  labor  requirements.  This  has  resulted 
in  many  small  homebuilders  finding 
themselves  in  a  straitened  financial  con- 
dition. 

I  certainly  do  hope  that  action  can  be 
taken  to  improve  the  prospects  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  seeking  decent  housing  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  Lumber  is  a  basic  com- 
modity required  in  construction  and  its 
shortage  has  resulted  in  the  accelerated 
construction  cost-squeeze  exp)erience.  A 
concentrated  and  serious  effort  should  be 
made  to  utilize  wisely  the  existing  re- 
sources to  alleviate  housing  shortages. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  measure  to  provide 
sufficient  timber  from  Federal  commer- 
cial lands  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Na- 
tion to  attain  its  projected  housing  goal 
of  26  million  units  in  the  next  decade  and 
to  guarantee  our  people  all  the  benefits  of 
well  managed  forests  forever.  I  believe 
that  the  homes  of  America  will  deter- 
well-managed  forests  forever.  I  believe 
God  willing,  that  we  will  realize  and 
execute  those  laws  which  make  them  so. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  with  the  chairman  of  our  Bank- 
ing Committee  (Mr.  Sparkman)  in  spon- 
soring a  bill  titled  "The  National  Tim- 
ber Supply  Act  of  1969,"  because  I  believe 
that  an  approach  of  the  type  contem- 
plated in  this  bill  could  greatly  increase 
the  productivity  of  our  national  forests. 


The  need  £or  additional  production  has 
already  been  recognized  by  the  White 
House.  Last  month  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced a  series  of  actions  aimed  at 
making  1.1  billion  board  feet  of  lumber 
available  for  sale  immediately  to  ease 
the  pressures  on  the  building  materials 
market.  He  also  ordered  restriction  of 
Defense  Department  procurement  of 
softwood  lumber  and  pljrwood,  and  di- 
rected the  Interior  Department  to  in- 
crease the  sale  of  timber  from  land  con- 
trolled by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
These  actions  may  provide  a  measure  of 
temporary  relief.  But  they  will  not  do  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done.  If  there  is  to 
be  an  increase  in  harvesting  from  our 
forests,  there  must  also  be  an  increase  in 
production,  and  restricting  the  use  of 
wood  products  cannot  be  considered 
other  than  for  a  very  short  period. 

Secretary  Romney  testified  before  the 
Senate  and  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees  that  it  will  take  15  billion  ad- 
ditional feet  of  timber  armually  to  meet 
the  Nation's  housing  demands  by  1978. 
This  is  in  line  with  testimony  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Others  show 
these  figures  to  be  conservative. 

This  Congress,  last  year,  set  the  Na- 
tion's 10-year  housing  goals  at  26  mil- 
lion imits,  2.6  million  units  a  year,  with 
6  million  to  be  built  for  low-income 
families.  Such  goals  cannot  possibly  be 
met  unless  we  take  action  to  provide  the 
necessary  resources. 

We  can  meet  the  timber  needs  of  this 
Nation.  We  can  increase  the  yields  of 
our  national  forests.  And  do  it  all  with- 
out— and  I  repeat,  without — jeopardiz- 
ing the  long-range  ability  of  those  for- 
ests to  become  continually  more  pro- 
ductive in  perpetuity. 

In  the  private  sector,  forest  yields  have 
already  been  increased  substantially. 
These  methods  must  now  be  applied  to 
our  Federal  lands.  The  techniques  being 
employed  to  increase  yields  on  many  of 
our  private  forests  have  been  used  for 
years.  In  the  field  of  agriculture,  for 
example,  harvest  increases  have  been 
spectacular  since  1950:  wheat  yields 
have  increased  from  19  to  25  bushels  an 
acre.  Rice  jields  have  grown  from  2,300 
pounds  to  4,400  pounds  an  acre.  Peanut 
yields  have  increased  from  900  to  1,800 
pounds  an  acre,  and  corn  yields  have 
gone  from  48  to  73  bushels.  Many  of  our 
major  crops  have  doubled  in  yield  since 
Worid  War  II. 

The  private  forest  industry  is  now  ap- 
plying the  same  techniques  to  trees.  In 
the  South,  the  International  Paper  Co. 
has  already  launched  its  dynamic  forest 
program  based  on  a  "supertree."  And  as 
a  result,  the  company  has  developed 
trees  that  mature  faster,  grow  taller,  and 
contain  more  and  higher  quality  usable 
wood  than  ever  before. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  in  the  far  West, 
as  the  result  of  what  it  calls  a  "high  yield 
forestry  program,"  has  reported  similar 
Increases  in  forest  production.  As  a  result 
of  its  efforts,  the  firm  will  be  able  to  in- 
crease the  harvest  of  wood  fiber  on  its 
forests  £is  much  as  33  percent. 
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supervision  of 
Interior  and  thi 
written  to  Secret 
expressing  my 


Before  I  was  liade  aware  of  the  efforts 
leading  to  the  bill  which  the  chairman 
has  Introduced  today,  I  had  begun  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  what  could  be 
done  most  appropriately  to  improve  the 
management  of;  our  forests  under  the 
jth  the  Department  of 
Forest  Service.  I  had 
iries  Hickel  and  Hardin 
Dncem  over  the  rapidly 
rising  cost  of  lu|nber  to  the  housing  in- 
dustry. I  mentiotied  In  those  letters  that 
I  wsis  considering  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  use  of  the  funds  received 
from  timber  in  our  forests  for  the  man- 
agement of  thos^  forests.  I  did  not  have 
sufficient  data  qn  which  to  determinne 
whether  all  of  thje  funds  other  than  those 
which  are  presently  earmarked  for  other 
purposes  could  ;be  appropriately  used, 
whether  they  woiild  be  sufficient  to  do  the 
job  which  could  ]be  done,  or  whether  the 
revenues  would  |  be  in  excess  of  the 
amoiuit  needed '  for  intensive  forestry 
management.  I  asked  these  two  Depart- 
ments tQ.provide  me  with  some  guidelines 
regarding  the  fi|nds  needed  and  provide 
me  with  information  as  to  what  they 
could  do  to  improve  their  present  prac- 
tices. I  have  not  iet  received  the  informa- 
tion necessary  lor  me  to  make  a  final 
determination  ^s  to  how  the  funding 
could  best  be  I  accomplished.  In  the 
absence  of  that  Information,  I  have  de- 
cided it  would  bfe  appropriate  for  me  to 
cosponsor  the  bjll  which  has  just  been 
introduced  with  ^  few  comments  on  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  is 
presently  drafte(  I  which  concern  me  and 
others  who  have  aecome  its  cosponsors. 

In  order  for  tlie  forests  to  be  properly 
managed,  it  is  necessary  that  those  who 
are  in  charge  o'  their  management  be 
able  to  depend  en  the  funds  required  to 
accomplish  theirj  goals.  This  bill  sets  up 
a  system  whereby  a  trust  fund  would  be 
used  to  provide  sich  funds.  Then  it  limits 
the  use  of  the  rioneys  credited  to  that 
fund  by  requiring  that  they  can  be  used 
only  if  appropria  ted  by  the  Congress.  The 
very  problem  wlich  has  resulted  in  the 
present  deficieni  level  of  production  is 
the  lack  of  appn  ipriations.  We  should  be 
careful  not  to  go  through  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  setting  up  b  trust  fund,  yet  restrict 
the  use  of  the  fu>ids  therein  so  that  they 
are  not  readily  ajvailable.  I  feel  sure  that 
this  provision  wis  included  in  order  to 
allay  criticism  tiat  Congress  would  not 
have  the  power  1o  control  the  use  of  the 
funds.  The  appr(  »priations  process,  how- 
ever, could  destn  jy  the  very  purpose  of  a 
trust  fund.  And  I  believe  it  might  be  a 
better  approach  ;o  provide  congressional 
review  over  the  program  instead  of  the 
necessity  for  annual  appropriations.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  Congress  to  set  up  guidelines  for 
the  use  of  the  funds  and  then  authorize 
the  Forest  Servic  e  to  manage  the  forests 
within  those  guidelines.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  the  provision  in  the  bill 
which  requires  t  lat  the  funds  "be  allo- 
cated in  each  flsi  :al  year  for  expenditure 
in  each  national  forest  in  substantially 
the  same  propoition  as  the  amount  of 
money  contribuK  d  to  the  fund  from  such 
national  forest  ii  the  immediately  pre- 


ceding 2  fiscal  years  bears  to  the  total 
amount  of  money  contributed  to  the  fund 
from  all  the  national  forests  in  such  pre- 
ceding 2  fiscal  years."  We  hsid  testimony 
relating  to  this  provision  during  our 
hearings,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  Edward  P.  Cliff,  explained  that 
if  this  were  to  be  the  case,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  California  would  be  getting 
most  of  the  attention  and  some  of  the 
places  where  we  have  a  job  of  building 
a  forest  almost  from  scratch  would  not 
receive  the  funds  necessary  to  take  care 
of  their  development. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  suggestion  made  earlier  in 
my  remarks  that  It  would  be  more  appro- 
priate for  Congress  to  set  up  guidelines 
making  money  available  to  the  areas 
from  which  the  funds  are  derived  in 
order  that  they  be  intensively  managed 
but  that  the  Forest  Service  have  author- 
ity to  use  any  additional  funds  for  the 
establishment  or  rebuilding  of  other 
areas  which  may  be  producing  very  little 
or  perhaps  no  revenue  at  the  present 
time. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  there  is  no  question  that  our 
timber  resources  are  being  strained  at 
the  present  time  and  that  demands  on 
them  will  increase  significantly  in  the 
future.  It  is  imperative  that  we  recognize 
this  as  a  national  problem.  The  land  we 
live  in  oan  be  characterized  as  the  land 
of  plenty  only  if  we  husband  and  man- 
age our  resources  with  extreme  care  and 
with  a  high  degree  of  professional  skill. 
In  this  way  we  can  both  conserve  them 
and  use  them  to  meet  the  challenging 
needs  of  this  Nation.  These  needs  can 
only  be  met  if  we  are  willing  to  provide 
funds  for  intensive  forest  management 
which  could  increase  production  by  as 
much  as  two-thirds.  It  is  my  view  that 
we  can  increase  the  lumber  productivity 
of  our  forests  without  diminishing  their 
use  for  other  important  purposes.  As  I 
have  expressed,  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  our  Banking  Committee, 
Senator  Sparkman,  is  an  important  step 
in  this  direction.  I  have  explained  my 
differences  with  the  bill  as  drafted  and 
intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  see  that  the 
proposal  and  the  alternative  recommen- 
dations get  early  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  adequate 
housing  for  all  Americans,  particularly 
lower  income  families,  has  been  a  com- 
pelling spur  to  my  activities  ever  since 
the  citizens  of  Illinois  accorded  me  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  this  distinguished 
body. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
widespread  unrest  in  our  Nation  today 
has  many  of  its  roots  in  the  overcrowding 
imposed  upon  the  less  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  our  society  by  the  failure  of  the 
Nation  to  keep  pace  with  housing  de- 
mands. 

Neither  can  there  be  any  question  that 
the  worthy  purposes  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968,  specifically  designed  to  overcome 
this  national  housing  deficiency,  will  be 
thwarted  unless  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  acts  positively  to  support 


the  Housing  Act  by  providing  the  mate- 
rials necessary  to  erect  and  rehabilitate 
2.6  million  units  annually. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  in  a  crisis  with 
respect  to  the  price  and  availability  of 
America's  fundamental  construction  ma- 
terials— lumber  and  plywood.  The  Senate 
Banking  and  Cunency  Committee  has 
conducted  extensive  hearings  to  deter- 
mine the  root  cause  for  the  sharp  esca- 
lation of  prices  for  these  building  prod- 
ucts and  their  apparent  insufficiency. 

It  became  evident  as  the  record  devel- 
oped that  the  Federal  Government  itself 
may  be  responsible  for  the  current  short- 
ages and  high  prices  for  softwood  lumber 
and  plywood.  Sixty  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's softwood  timber  inventory  is  owned 
and  administered  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. Many  of  the  witnesses  testified 
that  the  principal  reason  for  the  current 
softwood  crisis  resides  in  the  fact  that 
Federal  softwood  timber  has  not  been 
available  for  product  manufacture  on  a 
scale  dictated  by  the  Nation's  housing 
needs. 

Even  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
has  testified  that  the  timber  harvest  in 
the  national  forests  can  be  increased  by 
as  much  as  two-thirds  with  assurances 
of  sustained  investment  for  stand  im- 
provement, access  roads,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  modem  management  and 
sale  techniques. 

The  principal  action  that  remains  to 
bring  wood  building  materials  avail- 
ability into  line  with  national  housing 
goals  is  positive  action  by  the  Congress. 
It  would  be  paradoxical  indeed  if  those 
of  us  who  strove  to  hammer  out  a  work- 
able national  housing  law  were  to  fall 
now  to  make  available  from  Federal 
lands  the  timber  necessary  to  make  that 
law  workable. 

I  therefore  endorse  the  National  Tim- 
ber Supply  Act  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  supported  by  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett). 

I  shall  work  for  passage  of  this  meas- 
lu-e  which  holds  the  key  to  realization 
of  our  national  housing  goals.  Unless 
we  solve  the  problem  of  material  supply 
which  is  now  upon  us  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  realize  the  promise  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1968.  Availability  of  housing 
for  our  people  is  a  national  obligation. 
We  must  act  positively  to  rebuild  Amer- 
ica's homes  and  communities  and  we" 
must  do  it  now. 

As  Senator  Bennett  has  so  ably 
pointed  out,  there  are  two  provisions 
of  this  bill  that  concern  me. 

Making  expenditures  from  the  trust 
fund  contingent  upon  annual  congres- 
sional appropriations  would  undermine 
the  theory  of  a  trust  fund.  The  problem 
in  the  past  in  obtaining  adequate  timber 
supply  from  Federal  lands  has  been  this 
very  lack  of  congressional  appropria- 
tions. I  believe  that  Congress  could  well 
limit  itself  to  the  legislative  oversight 
function. 

The  provision  that  allocations  of  funds 
from  the  trust  fund  be  in  proportion  to 
receipts  contributed  from  each  national 
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forest  seems  backwards'.  This  would 
mean  that  those  forests  that  are  well 
managed  would  receive  the  bulk  of  the 
funds,  but  those  that  are  undeveloped 
would  not  receive  assistance. 

I  believe  that  these  problems  can  be 
corrected  in  the  committee  and  there- 
fore endorse  this  step  to  help  meet  the 
urgent  limiber  needs  so  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Nation's  housing  program. 


S.  1836— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILX, 
TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  SEED 
ACT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer,  for  consideration  and 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  amending 
the  Federal  Seed  Act  to  establish  uni- 
form standards  for  certification  of  seed 
moving  in  interstate  or  international 
commerce. 

The  legislation  which  I  propose  would 
require  that  the  certification  be  accorded 
only  by  an  agency  specifically  authorized 
by  a  State,  territory  or  possession  for  that 
purpose  and  which  operates  under  stand- 
ards and  procedures  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assure  genetic 
purity  and  identity  of  the  seed  certified. 

Certification  for  international  com- 
merce under  my  amendment  could  be 
made  only  by  an  agency  of  a  foreign 
country  determiped  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  adhering  t^tandards  comparable  to 
those  set  for  domestic  certification. 

Advertising  or  labeling  of  seed  as  cer- 
tified which  has  not'  been  approved  by 
such  a  qualified  agency  would  be  pro- 
hibited under  the  amendment. 

The' need  for  imiform  standards  seems 
obvious  in  light  of  the  vast  volume  of 
seed  now  moving  in  interstate  or  interna- 
tional commerce  and  which  under  exist- 
ing law  might  meet  the  standards  set  by 
one  State  or  coimtry  but  be  unac- 
ceptable in  another  area.  Uniformity 
would  also  better  protect  the  interests 
of  both  seed  producers  and  consumers. 

My  proposal  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  Association  of  Official  Seed  Certify- 
ing Agencies,.,  the  American  Seedman's 
Association,  and  the  North  Carolina 
Crop  Improvement  Association  and  will, 
I  believe,  be  favorably  received  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1836)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Seed  Act  (93  Stat.  1275),  as 
amended,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


S.  1846— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL- 
REVISION  OF  SYSTEM  OF  NOMI- 
NATIONS TO  THE  U.S.  SERVICE 
ACADEMIES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  revise 
the  system  of  nominations  to  the  U.S. 
service  academies. 

Joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation are  Senators  Eagleton,  Hart, 
Hughes,  Kennedy,  Moss,-  Packwood, 
Pell.  Percy,  Ribicoff,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Yarborough. 


Basically,  the  bill  does  nothing  but 
eliminate  Members  of  Congress  from 
participation  in  the  academies'  selection 
process.  Authority  for  nominating  is 
transferred  to  the  appropriate  Secre- 
taries of  the  armed  services,  who  will 
select  candidates  based  on  geographical 
distribution  and  admission  standards  es- 
tablished by  them  in  .cooperation  with 
the  academic  boards  of  the  various 
academies. 

I  introduce  this  bill,  because  I  can  see 
no  substantial  reason — which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress— to  justify  the  role  which  Members 
of  Congress  presently  play  in  the  acad- 
emies' admissions  procedures. 

I  firmly  believe  that  every  young  man 
in  this  country  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  attend  one  of  the  service 
academies  and  admission  should  be 
based  solely  on  the  merit  of  each  appli- 
cant's qualifications.  Establishment  of 
uniform  standards  by  the  academies 
themselves  would  be  the  best  means  of 
assuring  the  acceptance  of  the  best  qual- 
ified candidates. 

Aside  from  insuring  the  high  quality 
of  our  future  military  leaders,  however, 
a  more  strictly  competitive  selection 
process  would  be  more  equitable  to  the 
applicants  themselves.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system,  a  Member  of  Congress  can 
make  a  principal  nomination,  and  if  the 
applicant  passes  his  examination,  he  is 
appointed.  An  alternate  nominee,  how- 
ever, who  might  score  much  higher  on 
the  examination  will  be  rejected  unless 
the  principal  fails.  In  the  new  system, 
all  candidates  will  compete  on  an  equal 
footing. 

In  surrendering  our  congressional  pre- 
rogative in  these  appointments,  we  shall 
lose  the  opportunity  to  reward  outstand- 
ing young  people  from  the  areas  we  rep- 
resent in  the  Congress.  I  am  well  aware 
that  we  shall  probably  lose  some  politi- 
cal advantages,  but  will  gain  much  more. 
Until  very  recently,  we  held  the  same 
special  right  or  privilege  of  appointment 
with  regard  to  post  office  positions.  But^ 
these  procedures  within  the  Post  Office 
Department  have  now  been  reformed  on 
the  basis  that  politics  has  no  rightful 
place  in  the  efficient  operation  of  our 
postal  service.  Leadership  of  the  armed 
services  is,  of  course,  even  more  crucial, 
and  politics  has  no  place  in  the  selection 
of  our  military  leaders. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
the  risk  inherent  in  a  procedure  where 
others  than  the  best  qualified  may  be 
appointed  to  our  service  academies.  The 
danger  in  this  system  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall 
entered  the  career  military  service 
through  the  back  door  as  he  was  denied 
an  appointment  to  West  Point  because 
of  political  differences  between  his 
father  and  l)is  Congressman. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  main- 
taining the  obsolete  system  of  congres- 
sional nominations  and  appointments  to 
the  U.S.  service  academies  is  totally 
unjustifiable.  It  undermines  efficiency. 
It  promotes  inequity.  It  defies  logic. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  prompt  and  favorable  action 
•  on  this  legislation. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  1846)  to  revise  the  sys- 
tem of  congressional  nominations  for 
appointments  to  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  introduced  by 
Mr.  DoDD  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


S.  1849— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  introduce  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  I  hope  wili  be  helpful  in  the  pres- 
ent discussion  about  adequacy  and  avail- 
ability of  medicare,  medicaid,  and  the 
Kerr-Mills  legislation. 

Many  States — including  New  Mexico — 
have  been  driven  to  the  wall  by  the  fan- 
tastic costs  of  medicaid.  Other  States, 
which  do  not  now  have  medicaid,  are 
apprehensive  over  their  prospective  entry 
into  the  program.  States  must  have  medi- 
caid programs  by  January  1,  1970.  or 
else  become  ineligible  for  Federal  match- 
ing funds  toward  any  medical  vendor 
payment  expenditures. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
the  present  chaos  in  medicaid.  Certainly 
the  investigation  now  being  conducted 
into  medicaid  as  well  as  medicare,  by 
the  Finance  Committee  will  help  pin- 
point many  of  the  specific  trouble  spots. 
But  the  principal  problems  have  already 
surfaced;  namely,  we  are  frequently  pay- 
ing too  much  for  too  many  kinds  of  care 
for  too  many  people.  «' 

Costs  have  assumed  stratospheric  pro- 
portions for  one  thing  because  liberalized 
reimbursement  procedures  for  medical 
and  other  services  under  medicaid  have 
been  accompanied  by  almost  geometric 
jumps  in  the  costs  of  hospital,  nursing 
home,  medical  and  dental  care. 

Under  present  law  a  State  which  does 
not  as  yet  have  medicaid  cannot  enter 
the  program  as  carefully  as  it  might  want 
to — it  cannot  test  the  medicaid  water 
with  a  cautious  foot.  Under  present  law 
States  which  have  had  their  medicaid 
programs  immerse  them  in  water  far 
over  their  heads  face  obstacles  in  irying 
to  reach  a  point  where  they  can  stand 
up. 

My  own  State  of  New  Mexico  is  now 
going  through  an  agonizing  period  of 
fiscal  crisis  and  indecision  brought  about 
by  the  costs  of  a  medicaid  program  which 
far  exceeded  cost  estimates  and  appro- 
priations. New  York.  Massachusetts,  and 
other  States  have  undergone  and  are 
undergoing  this  same  fiscal  frustratiorL 
Confronted  with  this  situation  our  legis- 
lature voted  to  drop  the  whole  program. 
They  authorized  reentry  into  medicaid 
at  a  later  date  but  only  on  the  most 
minimal  basis  necessary  to  qualify  for 
Federal  matching  funds. 

But  even  this  most  minimal  basis  poses    ^ 
problems  for  New  Mexico.  Under  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  interpretation  of  section  1902 
(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  New  Mex- 
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loo  cannot  exclude  from  Its  medicaid 
plan  any  of  the  medical  or  other  health 
services  which  U  provided  under  Its  most 
liberal  program^  for  any  category  of  wel- 
fare recipients  prior  to  medicaid.  Fur- 
thermore, under  that  section  It  cannot 
even  limit  the  extent  of  a  service  pre- 
viously provided.  For  example,  If  New 
MexMD  covered  all  prescribed  drugs  for 
people  on  welfare  before  It  entered 
medicaid  It  cannot  now  say  that  we  will 
exclude  tranqulazers  or  aspirin  or  what- 
have-you.  ' 

This  means  Niew  Mexico  Is  locked  into 
the  program  with  a  vengeance.  It  can- 
not modify  or  idjust  Its  medicaid  plan 
to  meet  changing  needs  or  available 
fimds. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which 
I  will  Introduce  today  repeals  section 
1902(c) .  States  ^ill  thereby  gain  breath- 
ing room.  They  pan  still  have  broad  pro- 
grams and  secure  full  Federal  matching 
funds — but  they  will  not  be  required  to 
have  such  programs.  States  will  still  be 
retjulretf" to  proivlde  five  basic  services: 
Inpatient  hospljal  care,  outpatient  hos- 
pital care,  othef  laboratory  and  X-ray 
services,  skilled  nursing  home  care;  and 
physician  serviqes.  They  will  not  be  re- 
quired, however.  If  my  amendment  Is 
adopted,  to  go  l^yond  provision  of  those 
services. 

A  related  provision  Is  also  repealed  by 
my  amendmen^.  Section  1903(e>  says 
that  States  m|iy  not  receive  Federal 
matching  for  medicaid  now  unless  they 
are  moving  now  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding comprehensive  care  and  services 
and  liberalized  i  eligibility  requirements 
by  1975  including  coverage  of  people 
not  even  eligible  for  Federal  matching 
payments.  A  ni^ber  of  States  view  this 
provision   as  mbndated   bankruptcy   no 


later  than  1975 


any  State  in  the 
ing  payments, 
signed  simply 
opportunity  to 


Repeal  of  tho$e  two  provisions  will  in 
no  way  reduce  ^he  amounts  available  to 
form  of  Federal  match- 
lis  amendment  Is  de- 
give  our  50  States  an 
letermlne  what  kind  of 
medicaid  progrim  they  are  capable  of 
financing. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  that  this  biU  be 
received  and  ajppropriately  referred.  I 
sincerely  hope  J  this  urgent  and  emer- 
gency proposal  will  be  acted  upon 
promptly  and  favorably  by  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  wiU 
be  received  anq  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1849)  to  amend  title  19  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States 
greater  flexibility  In  establishing  and 
modifying  medicaid  plans,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  was  received,  read  twice 


by  its  title,  and 
tee  on  Finance 


referred  to  the  Commit- 


S.  1856— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL- 
NATIONAL  $CIENCE  FOUNDATION 
ACT  OF  196^ 

Mr.  PROUTYl  Mr.  President,  as  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Educlition,  I  am  happy  to  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  the  administration, 
for  appropriate^  reference,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1969. 


After  careful  deliberation,  Congress 
revised  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's organic  statute  by  the  ptissage  of 
PuWlc  Law  90-407  In  July  1968.  The  act 
assigned  new  areas  of  responsibility  to 
the  Foundation,  Including  the  authoriza- 
tion to  initiate  and  support  applied  re- 
search in  academic  institutions;  broad- 
ened authority  for  carrying  out  certain 
Important  activities  In  international  sci- 
ence and  computers  for  research  and 
education;  and  strengthened  the  Foun- 
dation's organizational  structure. 

Congress  also  opened  new  pathways  of 
communication  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  brsinches  by  requiring  an 
annual  report  frc«n  the  National  Science 
Board,  and  by  providing  for  specific  au- 
thorizations for  future  Foundation  ap- 
propriations. 

In  accordance  with  this  new  legislative 
framework,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Foundation  for  fiscal  year 
1970  is  the  first  bill  submitted  to  Con- 
gress under  this  new  act.  It  is  my  hope 
that  authorization  hearings  wiU  follow 
promptly  and  that  these  hearings  will 
not  only  provide  an  Improved  informa- 
tion channel,  but  will  also  create  better 
understanding. 

In  the  course  of  its  19  years  of  exist- 
ence the  National  Science  Foundation 
has  evolved  a  complex  and  interlocking 
system  of  support  mechanisms  for  ob- 
taining scientific  information  through 
scientific  research  and  science  education 
and  by  Improving  and  upgrading  science 
facilities  and  institutions. 

The  purposes  of  this  system,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  are  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  to  advance  the  na- 
tional welfare  through  the  search  for  new 
knowledge  and  the  training  of  scientific 
manpower.  These  objectives  of  the  sci- 
ence and  education  enterprise  are  of 
unique  importance  to  our  whole  society, 
both  today  and  for  the  future. 

However,  the  benefits  and  opportimi- 
ties  to  our  society  generated  through  sup- 
port of  science  and  education  also  create 
new  problems.  Accordingly,  it  is  Intended 
that  Congress,  through  its  armual  hear- 
ings on  authorizations  for  the  Foimda- 
tlon,  will  evaluate  and  examine  in  detail 
the  programs  proposed  by  the  Founda- 
tion to  implement  its  continuing  and 
newly  authorized  responsibilities. 

Because  this  is  the  first  appropriation 
authorization  under  the  new  act,  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  desirable  to  provide 
funding  authorization  for  but  1  year,  in 
keeping  with  past  armual  appropriation 
procedures  in  similar  situations.  Further- 
more, since  it  is  important  to  sJlow  the 
Foundation  the  maximum  degree  of  flex- 
ibility and  discretion  in  using  Its  re- 
sources to  best  fulfill  its  mandate — an 
authority  it  has  had  in  the  past — the  bill 
provides  an  authorization  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  Foundation. 

As  we  gain  more  experience  imder  the 
new  act,  Mr.  President,  Congress  can 
determine  whether  this  broad  coverage 
adequately  meets  its  legislative  purposes 
or  whether  more  detailed  provisions  are 
needed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 


tion analysis  of  this  measure  be  printed 
in  the  RzcoRD. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  the 
section-by-sectlon  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1856)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Prouty,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1856 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the  fls- 
cal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  Its  powers  and  duties  under  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  and  under  title  DC  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, $487,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  In  section  1  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation,  for  expenditure,  or 
for  obligation  and  exp>endlture,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  in  Acts  ' 
maldng  such  appropriations.  •  ' 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$2,500,  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses  upon  the  approval  or  authority 
of  the  Director,  and  his  determination  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting  y 
officers  of  the  Government.  ' 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  1  hereof,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  expenses  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion incurred  outside  the  United  States  to  be 
paid  for  in  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  excess 
to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1969". 

The  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Prouty, 
follows : 

Sectional  Analysis  of  the  Bill 
section    i 

This  section  authorizes  NSP  appropria- 
tions for  FY  1970  in  the  amount  of  $487  mil- 
lion. This  authorization  conforms  to  the 
totals  shown  in  the  President's  budget  pres- 
entation except  that  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$20,000,000  which  appear  in  the  budget  are 
not  Included  In  this  bill  because  the  money 
is  available  from  prior  appropriations.  It  does 
not  Include  authorization  for  appropriations 
under  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and 
Program  Act  of  1966  which  has  already  been 
authorized  for  FY  1970. 

SECTION    n 

This  section  provides  that  when  specified 
in  an  Appropriation  Act,  amounts  appro- 
priated may  remain  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation. 

SECTION    m 

This  section  authorizes  an  allowance  of  up 
to  $2,500  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses  to  be  authorized  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Director. 

SECTION     IV 

This  section  authorizes,  In  addition  to  the   » 
funds  appropriated  by  Section  I,  an  appro- 
priation of  up  to  $3  million  for  expenses  of 
the  National   Science  Foundation   Incurred 
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outside  of  the  United  States,  to  be  financed 
from  foreign  cxurencles  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Treasury  Department  to  be  In 
excess  of  the  normal  operating  requirements 
of  the  United  States  Government.  These 
funds  would  be  spent  In  foreign  countries  to 
support  programs  mutually  determined  b> 
N8F  and  the  State  Department  to  be  In  the 
interests  of  Improving  international  rela- 
tions through  scientific  endeavor. 

SECTION    v 

This  section  cites  the  title  of  the  Author- 
ization Act. 


S.  1859— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL 
ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  ,estab- 
lish  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  In  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  legislation  would  give  proper 
status  and  full  recognition  to  the  his- 
toric 185-mile  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal.  It  would  expand  the  canal  prop- 
erty enough  to  permit  the  full  develop- 
ment of  its  vast  recreational  potential, 
the  restoration  and  interpretation  of 
,  its  historic  assets,  and  the  conservation 
and  protection  of  its  great  scenic  and 
natural  resources. 

Toward  these  goals,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  framework  for  cooperative  action 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  State 
and  local  governments,  and  private  in- 
dividuals and  groups,  under  the  general 
guidance  of  a  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  Commis- 
sion, to  include  representatives  of  the 
basin  States  and  the  counties  through 
which  the  canal  runs. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today  as  a 
vehicle  for  concrete  discussion  smd  as  a 
starting  point  for  the  action  which 
should  not  be  further  delayed.  Next 
weekend,  for  example;  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Association,  which  has 
worked  for  over  15  years  to  rescue  the 
csmal,  is  holding  its  armual  reimion  and 
hike.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  now 
reviewing  many  projects  before  sub- 
mitting park  proposals  to  Congress. 
Next  week  the  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings 
and  Monuments  will  be  meeting  with  the 
Secretary  to  discuss  many  significant 
possibilities.  Meanwhile,  citizens  groups 
throughout  the  basin  have  been  meet- 
ing to  refine  their  thinking,  review  al- 
ternatives, and  shape  concrete  recom- 
mendations and  priorities  for  action. 

The  last  several  years  have  been  ones 
of  great  activity  and  discussion  in  the 
Potomac  Basin.  We  have  gained  a  new 
public  appreciation  of  the  basin's  vast 
resources — ample  water,  beautiful  and 
varied  scenery,  fish  and  wildlife,  open 
space,  and  more  than  300  years  of  his- 
tory. We  have  focused  public  attention 
on  the  problems  of  pollution,  rapid  pop- 
ulation growth,  and  haphazard  develop- 
ment which  have  already  created  severe 
problems  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area,  and  have  alreadj'  begun  to 
spread  Into  the  upper  and  lower  basin 
as  well. 
Most  Important,  we  have  gEilned  a  new 


sense  of  urgency.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 
We  will  not  have  another  chance. 

From  my  many  discussions  with  basin 
ofBcials  and  citizens,  I  have  sensed  grow- 
ing agreement  that  a  comprehensive 
program  for  tiie  Potomac  should  be 
based  on  several  principles.  These  emerge 
from  the  character  of  the  basin,  its  long 
history  of  human  activity,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  cooperation  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  the 
citizens  who  have  so  often  taken  the 
lead  in  basin  conservation. 

As  I  enunciatrd  these  principles  in 
January,  they  include: 

First,  immediate  restoration,  protec- 
tion, and  improvement  of  valuable  prop- 
erties, such  as  the  C.  &  O.  Canal,  which 
are  already  in  public  ownership; 

Second,  a  well-financed,  farsighted  at- 
tack on  the  many  forms  of  water  pollu- 
tion which  plague  the  river; 

Third,  a  framework  which  recognizes 
citizen  initiatives  and  local  and  State 
governments'  roles,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
ihterest,  and  gives  all  parties  an  active 
voice  in  planning  and  administration; 

Fourth,  a  park  structure  which  is  com- 
patible with  other  present  and  future 
efforts  in  the  basin,  such  as  the  proposed 
water  resources  compact.  State  recrea- 
tional plans,  and  the  activities  of  regional 
groups,  and  will  encourage  cooperation 
rather  than  competition ;  and 

Fifth,  imaginative  use  of  many  land 
conservation  and  protection  methods, 
such  as  easements,  zoning,  and  private 
voluntary  action,  with  incentives  for 
local  action. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  Is  in- 
tended to  advance  the  first  of  these  ob- 
jectives, by  establishing  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
to  meet  immediate  recreational  and  con- 
servation needs  and  provide  a  central 
strand  for  more  comprehensive,  cooper- 
ative park  development.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  this  bill  is  only  a  first 
step — but  it  Is  a  step  which,  from  all 
indications,  the  vast  majority  of  basin 
residents  and  governments  support. 
Given  this  backing,  I  believe  that  this 
work  should  go  forward  now,  even  as  we 
continue  to  design  more  comprehensive 
plans  for  meeting  the  basin's  long-range 
needs. 

Given  the  current  economic  condition 
of  the  Nation,  this  is  one  of  the  few 
park  initiatives  which  can  realistically 
be  undertaken  at  this  moment.  The  hour 
is  tailormade  for  the  project,  and  the 
project  is  tailormade  for  the  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  develop- 
ment of  the  canal  should  not  wait  until 
the  millenlum  when  all  of  the  divergent 
interests  and  groups  in  the  basin  come 
together  behind  one  grand  master  design. 
By  the  same  token,  I  believe  that  other 
works  should  continue — and  indeed  be 
accelerated — while  we  seek  congressional 
and  public  consideration  of  canal  legisla- 
tion. 

As  one  basin  official,  I  am  continuing 
my  review  of  many  ways  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Potomac  and  its  estuary,  to 
combine  and  refine  the  best  thinking  of 
all  Interested  governments  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  employ  al^  of  our  energies 


and  resources  not  only  to  save  the  Poto- 
mac, but  to  Insure  its  future  health. 

I  shall  be  speaking  on  these  questions 
in'the  coming  weeks.  Meanwhile,  I  shall 
seek  prompt  congressional  hearings  and 
wide  public  discussion  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  the 
text  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Act  of  1969  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1859)  to  establish  and  de- 
velop the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mathias,  . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1859 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Mie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  th^  "Chesapeake  and 
Ohio    Canal    Act    of    1969."  '' 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Park"  means  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park,  as  here- 
in established. 

(b)  "Canal"  means  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  including  its  towpath. 

(c)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  > 

(d)  "State"  means  any  State,  and  Includes  ^ 
the  District  of  Columbia.  ' 

(e)  "Local  government"  means  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State,  including  a 
county,  municipality,  city,  town,  or  a  school 
or  other  special  district  created  pursuant  to 
State  law. 

(f)  "Person"  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, or  club. 

(g)  "Landowner"  means  any  person,  local 
government,  or  State  owning, jor  on  reason- 
able grounds  professing  to  own,  lands  or 
Interests  in  lands  adjacent  to  or  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Park. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  realize  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  for 
public  recreational  use  and  enjoyment,  and 
to  preserve,  restore  and  interpret  the  historic, 
scenic  and  natural  features  of  the  Canai, 
there  Is  hereby  established  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park,  in 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  park  as 
initially  established  shall  comprise  those  par- 
ticular properties  In  Federal  ownership,  con- 
taining approximately  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  including  those 
properties  along  the  line  of  the  Canal  In  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  apptirtenances  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  designated  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  No.  3391  (75  Stat.  iqgSi 
as  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Monument,  and  those  properties  along  the 
line  of  the  Canal  between  Rock  Creek  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  terminus  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Monument  near  the  mouth  of  Seneca  Creek 
in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  park  shall  also 
include  such  additional  lands  and  interests 
in  lands  as  may  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
acquire  through  donation,  purchase,  ease- 
ment, lease  for  terms  of  up  to  fifty  years,  or 
exchange  such  lands  and  Interests  In  lands 
adjacent  to  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  park  as 
he  deems  appropriate  for  development  and 
expansion  of  public  recreational  facilities, 
for  the  restoration  and  interpretation  of  ma- 
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Jor  historical  and  eqglneertng  features  of  the 
Canal,  and  for  the  protection  of  scenic  and 
natural  values:  Provided,  That  the  total  land 
area  of  such  park,  liicludlng  land  already  In 
Federal  ownership,  ehall  not  exceed  fifteen 
thousand  acres. 

(c)  In  keeping  wfth  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  \s  authorized  to  convey 
such  lands  presently  in  Federal  ownership 
which  may  be  determined  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  park  in  exchange  for  other  lands 
or  interests  therein  of  approximately  equal 
value,  except  that  n  no  instance  may  the 
continuity  of  the  c(.nal  be  Interrupted.  The 
Secretary  may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to 
the  grantor  in  such  an  exchange  in  order  to 
equalize  the  valuei  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed. 

(d)  Any  portioaror  the  lands  and  interests 
In  lands  comprising  the  park  shall  be  made 
available  upon  speclQc  Federal  statutory  au- 
thorization for  put  lie  nonpark  uses  when 
such  uses  shall  have  t>een  found  to  have  a 
greater  public  neceosity  than  the  uses  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  As  so>n  as  possible  after  the 
enactment  of  this  i^ct.  the  Secretary,  In  co- 
operatioiu«»ith  appropriate  local  authorities, 
shaU-  iBltiate  a  cociprehensive  title  search 
and  survey  to  detern  Ine  the  exact  boundaries 
of  the  Federal  lands  initially  comprising  the 
park.  The  results  of  said  search  and  survey, 
with  accompanying  maps,  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  Inspection,  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  allow  tb(  public  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dayi  i  to  comment  on  or  ques- 
tion any  of  the  flndl  igs.  and  shall  attempt  to 
resolve  any  conflicts  before  filing  the  results 
of  the  survey  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Adialnistration. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
or  restrict  a  landowner  or  the  Secretary  in 
seeking  adjudication  or  resolution  of  con- 
flicting claims  to  Irnd  in  connection  with 
any  donation,  purchsae.  easement,  lease,  ex- 
change or  agreement   authorized  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  cooperati  ire  programs  and  agree- 
ments with  persons,  local  governments  and 
States  to  carry  out  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  lacludlng  public  recrea- 
tion, historic  restora  blon  and  Interpretation, 
conservation  of  agricultural  or  forest  lands, 
preservation  of  scenic  values,  wildlife  propa- 
gation, and  related  o  jjectlves. 

(b)  In  carrying  ojt  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  i  hall  take  into  account 
local  £ind  State  development,  land  use,  con- 
servation and  recreational  plans  affecting 
or  relating  to  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
canal,  and  shall,  cQDslstem  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  exercfse  the  authority 
granted  by  this  Act  in  a  manner  that  will 
not  conflict  with  su  ;h  local  or  State  plans. 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  not  aSect  adversely  any  valid  rights 
heretofore  existing,  or  any  valid  permits 
heretofore  Issued,  wl  iiln  or  relating  to  areas 
authorized  for  Indus:  on  in  the  park. 

(b)  The  authorlts  granted  In  the  Act  of 
^gust  1,  1953  (67  S^at.  359).  to  grant  ease- 
ments for  rights-of  way  through,  over,  or 
under  lands  along  th ;  line  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  is  hereby  continued  and 
shall  hereafter  be  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  lands  included  in  the 
park. 

(c)  Where  privately  owned  lands  are  lo- 
cated between  the  jark  and  the  Potomac 
River,  the  owners  of  those  lands  shall  have 
access  to  their  land  i.  subject  only  to  such 
restrictions  or  requ!  rements  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  find  essen  lal  to  the  preservation 
and  sound  management  of  the  park. 

(d)  Authority  is  lereby  granted  for  in- 
dividuals to  cross  the  park  by  foot  and  by 
the  most  direct  route  at  any  point  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  iccess  to  the  Potomac 
River  or  to  non-park  lands  for  bunting  pur- 


pyoses,  in  accord  with  State  law,  provided  that 
while  such  individuals  are  on  park  lands  fire- 
arms are  unloaded,  bows  are  unstrung,  and 
dogs  are  on  leash. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
park  under  the  general  laws  and  require- 
ments governing  areas  of  the  national  park 
system,  in  such  manner  as  to  advance  the 
purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  Commission  established  by  section  8  of 
this  act,  may  make  such  modifications  and 
changes  in  the  general  regulations  and  re- 
quirements as  are  within  his  statutory  dis- 
cretion, and  are  made  appropriate  or  neces- 
sary by  the  unique  character  of  the  park. 

(b)  No  fees  shall  be  charged  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  public  day  use  of  the  park  for  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park  Commission  (hereafter  in  this 
section   referred    to   as    the    "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-one  members  appointed  for  terms  of 
five  years  each,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Eight  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
boards  of  commissioners  or  the  county  coun- 
cils, as  the  case  may  be,  of  Montgomery, 
Frederick,  Washington,  and  Allegany  Coun- 
ties, Maryland,  two  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  such  board  or  council,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(2)  Eight  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  two  members  to  be  appointed  by 
each  such  Governor  or  Commissioner,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(3)  Five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  regularly  constituted  conserva- 
tion organizations,  and  one  of  whom  shall 
be  designated  Chalrma^  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  pay,  upon  vouchers  signed 
by  the  Commission,  the  expenses  reasonably 
incurred  by  the  Commission  and  its  members 
in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under 
this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time 
but  at  least  semiannually,  meet  with,  report 
to  and  consult  with  the  Commission  on  gen- 
eral policies  and  specific  matters  related  to 
the  development  and  administration  of  the 
park.  The  Secretary  shall  also  consult  with 
the  Commission  before  establishing  any  reg- 
ulations or  requirements  of  general  appli- 
cability pursuant  to  section  6  or  7(a)  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  the  Commission  may  advise  and  con- 
sult with  other  Federal  agencies.  State 
agencies,  local  governments  and  persons  on 
matters  relating  to  public  recreation,  historic 
preservation  and  interpretation,  scenic  pro- 
tection, wildlife  propagation,  and  conserva- 
tion and  protection  of  natural  resources,  in- 
cluding water  resources,  within  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  park. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  act  and  advise 
by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  thereof. 

(h)  (1)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  service  bringing  such  individual 
within  the  provisions  of  sections  203.  205. 
207.  or  209  of  title  IB  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(2)  The  exemption  granted  by  paragraph 
(1)    of    this   subsection   shall   not   extend — 


(1)  To  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary 
In  connection  with  the  appointee's  govern- 
ment service  from  any  sources  other  than 
the  private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment;   or 

(\X)  during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment, and  the  further  period  of  two  years 
after  the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prose- 
cution or  participation  in  the  prosecution, 
by  any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  Involving  any  mat- 
ter concerning  which  the  appointee  had  any 
responsibility  arising  out  of  his  appointment 
during  the  period  of  such  appointment. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  funds  that  may  be  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  Administration  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  property  may 
hereafter  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  park. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


S.  1867— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  ADOPTION  OF  A  CHILD 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  allow 
a  taxpayer  who  adopts  a  child  to  receive 
a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  the 
medical,  legal,  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  adoption  process.  As  you 
are  aware,  natural  parents  are  permitted 
to  deduct  the  medical  expenses  incurred 
in  the  birth  of  their  child.  Since  their 
expenses  are  often  substantial,  the 
natural  parents  of  a  child  often  receive 
a  sizable  deduction.  The  costs  of  adopt- 
ing a  child  have  risen  steadily  and  ac- 
cording to  recent  figures,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  these  costs  are  becoming^ 
prohibitive  and  discouraging  many  from 
the  adoption  of  a  child.  Since  parents 
are  permitted  to  deduct  the  medical 
costs,  related  to  the  birth  of  their  child, 
I  believe  that  adoptive  parents  should 
be  given  equal  treatment  to  that  af- 
forded natural  parents.  Therefore,  this 
measure  would  permit  a  maximum  de- 
duction of  $1,000  for  expenses  incurred 
in  the  adoption  of  a  child. 

I  also  believe  that  the  passage  of  this 
measure  will  facilitate  the  placement 
of  homeless  children  in  adoptive  homes. 
Not  only  is  there  a  need  for  a  child  to 
have  a  home  of  his  own,  but  the  costs 
of  raising  a  child  in  foster  homes  and 
in  State  and  local  government  institu- 
tions are  steadily  rising.  This  measure,  I 
believe,  will  partially  help  to  accelerate 
the  placement  process  for  homeless 
children  and  reduce  some  costs  incurred 
by  State  and  local  government  agencies. 

My  bill  is  a  companion  measure  to  that 
introduced  by  Representative  Zablocki. 
He  has  received  the  endorsement  of  a 
large  number  of  adoption  agencies 
throughout  the  Nation  for  his  proposal. 
I  am  hopeful  that  during  the  considera- 
tion of  tax  reform  proposals  by  this  Con- 
gress, serious  study  be  given  to  this 
measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1867)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  social 
agency,  legal,  and  related  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  adoption 
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of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Inouye,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  France. 


S.  1872— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  REPEAL  THE  EMERGENCY  DE- 
TENTION ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  title  li- 
the emergency  detention  provision — of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  popu- 
larly called  the  McCarran  Act. 

Title  II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
gives  the  President  the  power  to  proclaim 
an  "internal  security  emergency"  in  the 
event  of  any  of  the  following:  First,  in- 
vasion of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions;  second,  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress;  and  third,  in- 
surrection within  the  United  States  in 
aid  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Following  the 
declaration  of  an  internal  security  emer- 
gency, title  II  gives  the  President  or  his 
agent  the  power  to  detain  persons  "if 
there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that 
such  a  person  will  engage  in  or  probably 
will  with  others  engage  in  acts  of  espio- 
nage or  sabotage."  Following  the  person's 
arrest,  title  II  details  the  procedures  for 
the  continued  detention  of  a  person. 
Generally,  this  course  of  action  is  at  odds 
with  normal  judicial  procedure. 

As  you  may  remember,  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  became  law  over 
President  Truman's  veto.  In  referring  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  President  Truman  declared  that 
they  "would  strike  blows  at  our  own  lib- 
erties." Title  II,  I  believe,  violates  a  num- 
ber of  our  established  freedoms  and  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  procedures  de- 
tailed in  the  act  are  at  odds  with  our 
established  judicial  procedures. 

In  addition,  widespread  rumors  have 
circulated  throughout  our  Nation  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  readying  con- 
centration camps  to  be  filled  with  those 
who  hold  unpopular  views  and  beliefs. 
These  rumors  are  widely  circulated  and 
believed  in  our  urban  ghettos.  Additional 
credence  was  added  by  a  House  Un- 
American  Activities  report  of  May  1968, 
which  contained  a  recommendation  for 
the  possible  use  of  these  detention  camps 
for  certain  black  nationalists  and  Com- 
munists. Many  dissidents  in  oOr  society 
fear  the  use  of  title  II.  It  stands  as  a 
barrier  of  trust  between  some  people  and 
our  Government.  As  President  Truman 
stated  in  his  veto  message : 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  this  probably 
would  not  be  done.  The  mere  fact  that  It 
could  be  done  shows  clearly  how  the  bill 
would  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  opportunities 
for  official  condemnation  of  organizations  and 
Individuals  for  perfectly  honest  opinions  .  .  . 

Many  would  respond  to  these  rumors 
of  concentration  camps  with  the  refrain 
"This  couldn't  happen  in  America."  How- 
ever, in  times  of  stress  and  crisis  Ameri- 
can justice  has  not  always  withstood 
these  pressures.  I  am  naturally  reminded 
that  during  World  War  H,  109.650  Amer- 
icans of  Japanese  ancestry  were  arrested, 
their  property  confiscated  and  were  de- 
tained in  various  "relocation  camps"  for 
most  of  World  War  H. 


The  constitutionality  of  title  II  of  the 
McCarran  Act,  unlike  that  of  title  I, 
has  never  been  tested  in  the  courts.  It 
is  believed  by  most  lawyers  that  someone 
must  be  detained  under  this  title  before 
there  is  Just  cause  for  judicial  review. 
Therefore,  I  propose  that  it  is  the  Con- 
gress' responsibility  to  repeal  title  II,  and 
I  am  introducing  this  measure  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1872)  to  repeal  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  of  1950  (title  II  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  19500  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Inouye  (for  him^lf 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  1878,  S.  1879,  S.  1380.  S.  1881,  S.  1882, 
S.  1883,  S.  1884,  AND  S.  1885— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  BILLS  TO  AMEND 
THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  by  request,  six  legislative 
proposals  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Five  of 
these  bills  would  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954;  a  sixth  would  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  AEC  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

The  five  AEC  bills  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  were  all  submitted  to  the 
Congress  early  in  this  session  in  exactly 
their  present  fbrm.  However,  because  the 
new  administration  had  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  and  approve  them. 
I  refrained  from  introducing  these  bills 
at  the  time  of  their  submission.  I  am  now 
informed  that  the  new  administration 
supports  these  measures.  The  five  bills 
would  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  to  accompUsh  the  following: 

Provide  that  life  imprisonment  shall 
be  the  maximum  criminal  penalty  for 
certain  offenses,  and  to  increase  the 
criminal  penalties  for  imauthorized  di- 
version of  special  nuclear  material  and 
other  offenses; 

Authorize  the  AEC  to  enter  into 
agreements  of  indemnification  for  ocean 
transport  of  materials; 

Modify  the  requirement  for  mandatory 
review  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards  of  certain  facility 
license  applications; 

Eliminate  the  requirement  for  a  find- 
ing of  practical  value  and  abolish  the 
distinction  between  commercial  and  cer- 
tain research  and  development  licenses 
for  facilities; 

Authorize  the  imposition  of  civil  mon- 
etary penalties. 

The  sixth  AEC  proposal — a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Commission 
in  fiscal  year  1970 — was  also  submitted 
earlier  this  session.  Again,  however,  be- 
cause the  bill  did  not  have  the  approval 
of  the  new  administration,  I  refrained 
'  from  introducing  it.  I  am  now  informed 
that  the  bill,  with  certain  amendments 
made  by  the  new  administration  as  a 
result  of  its  budgetary  review,  has  been 
approved  for  submission  to  Congress. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  also  in- 
troducing today  two  measures  identical 


to  bills  which  i  fiitroduced  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  but  on  which  no 
final  action  was  taken.  These  bills  are 
not  being  introduced  by  request;  they 
represent  my  views  and  those  of  any 
others  who  have  joined  with  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  measures.  One  bill,  which 
I  have  introduced  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Anderson  and  Bennett,  would 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  author- 
ize the  AEC  to  make  peaceful  nuclear 
explosion  services  available  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  A  companion  measure — 
H.R.  477 — was  introduced  in  the  other 
body  on  January  3,  1969.  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  Representatives  Hosmer, 
HoLiFiELD,  Price  of  Illinois,  Aspinall, 
Young,  Bates,  Anderson  ed  Illinois,  and 

McCULLOCH. 

The  other  bill,  which  I  have  introduced 
on  my  own  behalf,  would  amend  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  Among  other  things,  * 
the  bill  would  effect  corrective  amend- 
ments to  certain  penalty  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  which  are  neces- 
sitated by  last  year's  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  United  States  igainst  Jackson ; 
increase  the  criminal  penalties  which 
may  be  imposed  imder  the  act  fof  diver- 
sion of  special  nuclear  materials;  and 
confer  on  the  AEC  authority  to  impose 
civil  penalties  for  certain  violfitions  of 
the  act  or  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto.  In  the  interest  of  time  I  will  not 
elaborate  on  the  purport  of  this  leglsla- 
tion  today,  butxio  ask  imanimous  con- 
sem?:^;iiave  iiwluded  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  explanatotr  statement  which 
I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
August  1,  1968,  when  I  first  introduced 
this  measure.  *" 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bills  tS.  1878)  to  amend  chapter 
18  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pastore,  (S.  1879)  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  to  provide  that  life  im- 
prisonment shall  be  the  maximum  crimi- 
nal penalty  for  certain  offenses,  to  in- 
crease the  criminal  penalties  for 
unauthorized  diversion  of  special  nuclear  ■ 
material  and  related  offenses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  (S.  1880)  to  anrend  sec- 
tion 170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; cS.  1881)  to  amend  section  182 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  iS. 
1882)  to  amend  chapter  18  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  'S.  1883)  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  for  a  find- 
ing of  practical  value  and  abolish  the 
distinction  between  commercial  licenses 
for  facilities  and  certain  research  and 
development  licenses  for  facilities  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  <S.  1884)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Pastore,  by  re- 
quest, and  <3. 1885)  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
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other  purposet.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Pastork  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr. 
Pastork,  follows: 

(Prom  the  Congressional  Rkcord,  vol.   114, 
pt.  19.  pp.  24630-34621 1 

Amendments  to  Entosoemxnt  Provisions 
or  THE  ATOMit;  Eneiot  Act  or   1964 

Mr.  Pastoee.  Blr.  President,  today  I  In- 
troduced a  bin  toj  amend  various  sections  of 
Chapter  18  of  the  JAtomlc  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  the  e|iforcement  chapter  of  that 
Act.  I  believe  It  wpiUd  be  helpful  If  I  briefly 
explained  the  prliiclpal  pxirpo6«s  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  qnd  why  these  amendments 
are  being  offered. 

One  major  purploee  of  the  bill  Is  to  correct 
shortcomings  In  (Hiapter  18  brought  about 
by  the  U.S.  Suprefne  Court's  recent  decision 
In  United  States  v.  Jackson,  36  L.W.  4277 
(April  8.  1968).  li  was  there  held  that  the 
death  penalty  protrislon  of  the  Federal  Kld- 
nspplDg'  Act  Is  unconstitutional  because  In 
permitting  Imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
only  upon  defendants  who  assert  their  right 
to  be  tried  by  a  Jui^r,  It  discourages  assertion 
of,  and  thereby  Eposes  an  Impermissible 
cerclse  of,  a  constitutional 


burden  upon  the 
right. 

This  decision  w(j 
leant  Impllcatlor 


ild  appear  to  hold  slgnlf- 
for,  and  raise  very  sub- 
stantial questions  |  about,  somewhat  similar 
provisions  In  sectliins  222,  224  a.,  226  and  226 
of  the  Atomic  Enefgy  Act  of  1954.  These  sec- 
tions provide  that  |where  there  Is  a  violation 
thereof  with  Intent  to  Injure  the  United 
States  or  to  secure]  an  advantage  to  a  foreign 
nation,  there  mayj  be  Imposed  punishment 
by  a  One  of  not  aiore  than  $20,000  or  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  20  years,  or 
both,  or,  upon  the  f'ecommendatlon  of  a  Jury, 
life  Imprisonment  I  or  death. 

These  penalty  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  and  the  death  penalty  provision 
of  the  Federal  Kidnapping  Act  operate  In 
the  same  manner;  therefore,  the  effect  of  the 
Jackson  decision  (in  the  former  would  ap- 
pear to  be  similar  \o  Its  effect  on  the  latter. 
Indeed,  In  certain  ^respects  the  decision  has 
more  far-reachlng{  effects  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  Inasmuch  as  both  the  life  Im- 
prisonment penalty  as  well  as  the  death 
penalty  provided  ftr  therein  are  contingent 
uf)on  a  Jury  reconimendatlon,  whereas  only 
the  death  penalty  provision  of  the  Federal 
Kidnapping  Act  wajs  affected  by  the  Jackson 
decision. 

The  bill  which  :  have  Introduced  would 
retain  the  life  Imp-lsonment  penalty  In  the 
affected  sections,  but  delete  the  capital  pun- 
ishment penalty  and  the  requirement  for  a 
specific  recommendation  by  the  Jury  before 
the  maximum  pena  ity  prescribed  may  be  im- 
posed upon  an  offender.  As  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  the  qu^tlon  of  whether  capital 
punishment  for  Federal  crimes  should  be 
abolished  by  generiU  legislation  (S.  1760)  is 
one  that  Is  now  under  active  consideration 
within  the  Congresp.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  necessary  corrections  to  sections 
of  the  Atomic  Enersy  Act  dealing  with  pen- 
alties for  offenses  CDmmltted  with  Intent  to 
injure  the  United  States  or  with  Intent  to 
secure  an  advantage  to  a  foreign  nation 
should  await  enactment  of  this  general  leg- 
islation. Nor  do  1  believe  the  legislative 
branch  should  cont  nue  to  await  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  executive  branch  as  to 
whether,  and.  If  sc ,  what  amendments  are 
necessary  to  effect  corrections  to  sections  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Vet  dealing,  among  other 


things,  with  the  theft  by  foreign  agents  of 
highly  sensitive  atomic  information.  There- 
fore, I  have  Introduced  the  minimum  amend- 
ments required  to  give  effect  to  the  Intent 
of  Congress  presently  reflected  In  the  sections 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  thrown  into  seri- 
ous question  by  the  Jackson  decision,  but  at 
the  same  time  striking  therefrom  the  pro- 
vision for  capital  punishment  which  has 
never  been — and  In  all  probability  never 
would  be — employed. 

A  second  principal  purpose  of  my  bill  Is 
to  amend  section  223  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  increase  the  criminal  penalties 
which  could  be  Imposed  for  unauthorized 
diversion  of  special  nuclear  material,  and  for 
certain  related  offenses.  This  material  is  the 
principal  ingredient  In  nuclear  and  thermo- 
nuclear weapons.  However,  If  a  willful  diver- 
sion of  this  material  were  committed  by  a 
person  in  this  country  under  circumstances 
where  the  Oovemment  was  unable  to  prove 
that  the  person  charged  specifically  Intended 
to  Injure  the  United  States  or  to  secure  an 
advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  which  could  be  Imposed  under 
section  233  would  be  a  fine  of  $10,000  and 
Imprisonment  for  5  years.  Thus,  a  thief,  a 
terrorist,  an  Insurrectionist,  or  a  criminal 
group  might  commit  such  a  diversion  and. 
in  the  absence  of  proof  of  the  requisite  in- 
tent, would  be  subject  to  a  maximum  pen- 
alty under  section  222  of  Imprisonment  for 
5  years  and  a  $10,000  fine.  For  example,  if 
the  diversion  were  made  for  financially  re- 
warding criminal  purposes  rather  than  out 
of  political  motivation,  or  If  the  unlawful  sale 
were  to  the  agent  of  an  undisclosed  princi- 
pal and  the  unldentlfled  principal  was  a  for- 
eign nation,  the  specific  Intent  to  Injure  the 
United  States  or  gain  an  advantage  to  a  for- 
eign power  might  well  be  lacking.  Section  1 
of  my  bill  would  amend  section  222  to  In- 
crease from  Ave  to  ten  years  the  maximum 
Imprisonment  for  such  willful  violations  of 
the  section.  No  Increase  In  the  maximum  fine 
appears  necessary. 

An  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Panel  on  Safeguard- 
ing Special  Nuclear  Material  appointed  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  1967 
pointed  up  the  weakness  of  the  Act  in  this 
regard  and  recommended  that  it  be  amended 
to  increase  the  penalties  for  unauthorized 
diversion  of  such  material.  The  Panel  noted 
that  the  maximum  penalties  presently  pro- 
vided for  ".  .  .  may  not  be  a  sufficient  de- 
terrent to  Illicit  transactions  Involving  ma- 
terials valued  in  excess  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. .  .  ."  and  observed,  "The  threat  of  de- 
tection and  more  severe  criminal  penalties 
should  help  deter  organizations  and  Individu- 
als from  attempting  to  divert  materials  to 
unauthorized  uses."  Moreover,  Increased 
maximum  penalties  for  unauthorized  diver- 
sion of  these  materials  would  make  them 
more  nearly  comparable  to  those  for  crimes 
of  similar  gravity. 

A  third  principal  purpose  oi  this  proposed 
legislation  is  to  confer  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  authority  to  impose  civil  pen- 
alties In  addition  to  the  Commission's  pres- 
ent authority  to  modify,  suspend,  or  revoke 
a  license  for  violations  of  AEC  health  and 
safety  regulatory  requirements.  Specifically, 
the  bill  would  authorize  the  ABC  to  Impose 
civil  fines  of  up  to  $2,500  for  Individual  In- 
fractions, and  not  to  exceed  $7,500  for  two  or 
more  violations  occurring  within  a  30-day 
period,  of  certain  sections  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  and  rules,  regulations,  orders,  or 
licenses  Issued  thereunder.  I  understand  that 
similar  authority  to  Impose  civil  penalties  Is 
pKissessed  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

It  Is  not  my  Intent  In  Introducing  this 
legislation  to  In  any  way  suggest  that  serious 


violations  of  the  Aot  or  of  rules,  regulations, 
orders  or  licenses  Issued  thweunder  are  to 
be  penalized  by  a  mere  fine.  I  particularly  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  this  where  the  violation 
Is  one  Involving  health  and  safety  matters. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  In  some  Instances 
the  revocation  of  a  license  or  suspension 
thereof  may  be  too  harsh  a  penalty  under  the 
circumstances.  Moreover,  In  certain  cases  a 
suspension  may  penalize  the  licensee's  em- 
ployees through  loss  of  Income  without  hav- 
ing any  significant  Impact  on  the  licensee 
Itself.  At  the  present  time,  the  ABC  In  such 
cases  essentially  must  choose  between  Issu- 
ing a  revocation  or  suspension  order,  on  the 
one  hand,  or,  on  the  other.  Issuing  a  cease 
and  desist  order  which  U  little  more  than  a 
direction  to  a  licensee  to  refrain  from  doing 
whatever  it  was  that  the  Ccwnmlsslon  found 
objectionable.  Injunctions  may  also  be  ob- 
tained In  appropriate  cases,  but  here  again 
the  enforcement  action  may  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  infraction.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  Imposition  of  a  fine  may  be  the 
more  appropriate  enforcement  action  in  some 
cases. 

Conferring  on  the  AEC  authority  to  Impose 
civil  fines,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining 
the  authority  to  Impoee  more  severe  penal- 
ties either  In  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  a  civil 
flne,  should  afford  the  Commission  ample 
flexibility  to  deal  with  Infractions  of  varying 
severity.  1  believe  the  AEC  should  have  such 
authority.  I  also  believe  the  Commission 
wants  such  authority.  When  queried  about 
the  matter  In  1967  the  Commission  Indicated 
that  It  was  then  preparing  proposed  legisla- 
tion along  these  general  lines  for  submission 
to  the  Congress.  Apparently  due  to  the  In- 
evitable delays  involved  in  the  administra- 
tive review  process  no  such  legislative  pro- 
posal has  as  yet  been  cleared  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  by  the  executive  branch.  For 
this  reason,  and  In  view  of  the  limited  time 
remaining  for  congressional  consideration  of 
such  legislation  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  Included  language  in  section  4 
of  my  bill  designed  to  accomplish  the  in- 
tended puipose. 


S.  1896— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  EYE,  EAR,  AND  DEN- 
TAL CARE  UNDER  MEDICARE 
PART  B 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Hart,  Senator  Moss,  Senator 
Randolph,  and  Senator  Young  of  Ohio, 
a  bill  which  would  bring  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program 
for  the  aged  the  areas  of  eye.  hearing,  and 
dental  care.  It  will  include  the  provision 
of  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  and  dentures 
where  they  are  needed,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  attendant  examinations  and 
treatment  of  other  conditions  related  to 
these.  Under  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program  for  the  aged,  popu- 
larly known  as  part  B  of  medicare,  in- 
dividuals are  voluntarily  enrolled  for 
monthly  premiums  of  $4  at  pifesent. 
matched  by  payments  from  the  general 
treasury.  For  these  sums,  amounting  to 
a  premium  of  $48  per  year  paid  by  each 
covered  Individual,  benefits  provided 
cover,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  'medi- 
cal and  other  health  services."  These 
are  defined  explicitly  in  11  numbered 
items  imder  section  1861  (s) ,  and  they  in- 
clude among  other  things  the  services  of 
physicians.  X-ray  and  laboratory  tests, 
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rental  of  wheelchairs  and  hospital  beds, 
and  so  on. 

But  there  are  also  some  important  ex- 
clusions to  the  items  for  which  the  sepa- 
rate trust  fund  for  this  program — the 
•'Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,"  to  use  the  full  name — 
will  pay.  Under  "exclusions"  are  listed 
specifically  three  areas  of  health  care  of 
very  considerable  importance  to  the  el- 
derly. Indeed,  these  three  areas  of  afflic- 
tion are  all.  by  testimony  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  more  common  in  those 
over  65  than  in  any  other  age  group. 
These  are  the  areas  of  eye,  hearing,  and 
dental  care.  Yet,  although  their  incidence 
is  more  frequent  in  the  elderly,  the  el- 
derly receive  in  proportion  to  these  prob- 
lems less  care  than  other  groups.  The 
reason  is  plain — and  it  is  the  same  rea- 
son which  was  pervasive  when  we 
adopted  the  part  B  p>rogram.  That  is  sim- 
ply that  the  costs  are  beyond  the  means 
of  millions  of  those  who  are  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  latest 
available  statistics  on  the  needs  which 
my  bill  would  care  for.  A  February  1967 
publication  of  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  titled  "Decayed,  Miss- 
ing, and  Filled  Teeth  in  Adults"  reports 
data  from  the  National  Health  Survey 
secured  during  the  period  1960-62.  Two 
factors  appear  to  be  at  work  here — age 
and  income,  and  both  of  them  work 
against  the  elderly. 

Among  those  in  the  age  range  25  to 
44  the  mean  number  of  filled  teeth  is 
highest — averaging  about  eight  per  per- 
son. But  for  those  over  65 — and  under 
80 — that  average  drops  to  about  five.  At 
the  same  time,  the  number  of  missing 
teeth  increases  from  about  eight  to  19. 
These  figures  apply,  of  course,  only  to 
those  in  all  ages  who  retain  some  of  their 
own  teeth.  Another  study  in  the  same 
series,  published  October  1965,  is  per- 
haps even  more  significant.  A  survey  of 
dental  visits  conducted  during  a  1-year 
period  of  1963-64,  shows  that  persons  25 
to  44  go  to  the  dentist  more  than  twice 
as  often  as  those  over  65,  even  though 
it  is  apparent  that  the  need  is  greater  in 
the  elderly.  Part  of  the  reason  for  less 
frequent  visits,  however,  is  that  the  el- 
derly are  most  often  those  who  have  lost 
all  their  teeth — the  siurey  estimates  that 
60  percent  of  those  over  65  are  in  that 
category  of  the  "edentulous."  Many  of 
these,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  know  some 
of  them,  are  entirely  without  dentures 
and,  because  they  can  manage  only  soft 
foods,  their  general  health  is  often  im- 
paired to  some  extent.  Many  others  have 
a  need  for  denture  repairs  or  replacement 
of  badly  fitting  dentures,  but  because  of 
their  income  limitations  go  without  see- 
ing a  dentist  for  these  corrections. 

That  this  is  true  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  reduced  nimiber  of  dental  visits 
among  the  elderly,  but  also  by  the  much 
lower  number  of  dental  visits  among  the 
elderly,  but  also  by  the  much  lower  num- 
ber of  dental  visits  by  those  with  low  in- 
comes. For  persons  with  family  incomes 
of  $7,000  per  year  the  incidence  of  visits 
to  the  dentists  is  more  than  twice  that 
of  persons  with  family  incomes  below 


$4,000.  There  is  no  need,  in  view  of  the 
common  knowledge  we  have  acquired  in 
recent  years  as  to  the  income  status  of 
the  elderly,  to .  /:ite  statistics  on  that 
score;  it  is  well  known  that  the  largest 
low-income  group  in  the  Nation  is  com- 
posed of  the  elderly,  many  of  whom  try 
to  exist  on  nothing  more  than  their  social 
security  income. 

One  more  survey  in  the  dental  series 
deals  with  periodontal  disetise.  which  is 
the  commonest  cause  of  tooth  toss  when 
left  unattended.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
report,  which  discusses  the  proportion 
of  the  population  with  periodontal  dis- 
ease, or  gingivitis  which  afifects  the  gums 
and  becomes  ultimately  a  destroyer  of 
the  teeth: 

Although  at  ages  19-24  years,  for  example, 
70.9  percent  of  men  and  63.2  percent  of 
women  already  had  either  gingivitis  or  de- 
structive disease,  by  ages  75-79  years  the 
group  with  disease  included  as  many  as  93.7 
percent  of  men  and  80.1  percent  of  women. 

The  increase  in  severity  with  age  was  even 
more  striking,  with  destructive  disease  far 
more  likely  to  be  encountered  In  older  persons 
than  In  younger  ones.  Among  both  men  and 
women  18-24  years  of  age  who  had  periodontal 
disease,  only  about  15  percent  had  periodon- 
titis. By  ages  75-79,  however,  the  percentage 
with  obvious  pocket  formation  had  risen  to 
64.0  and  60.4  respectively. 

These  figures,  it  might  be  noted,  ap- 
ply only  to  those  who  still  have  some  re- 
maining, teeth,  not  to  those  who  have 
current  dentures  or  denture  needs. 

A  second  area  of  need  covered  by  my 
bill  is  that  of  eye  care.  Again,  the  basic 
facts  are  the  same:  it  is  the  elderly  who 
are  in  the  greatest  need  because  they 
have  the  greatest  sight  impairment,  but 
because  of  their  limited  income  they  are 
far  more  likely  to  live  with  their  dis- 
ability rather  than  have  it  properly  cared 
for  to  make  their  latter  years  as  enjoy- 
able as  they  might  be.  Again,  data  from 
the  National  Health  Survey. of  1963-65 
reveals  the  facts. 

Here  the  survey  is  quite  specific: 

About  56  percent  of  all  cases  of  visual  im- 
pairments were  among  persons  with  a  family 
Income  of  less  than  $4,000.  The  high  prev- 
alence of  visual  defects  among  persons  In 
the  lower  Income  groups  Was  Influenced  by 
the  older  age  composition  of  these  popula- 
tion groups. 

An  accompanying  chart  shows  that  at 
the  time  of  the  survey  24.4  percent  of 
those  over  65  had  incomes  below  $3,000 
and  another  12  percent  were  under 
$4,000.  At  the  same  time,  the  over-65 
age  group  comprised  nearly  half— 46.4 
percent — of  all  those  with  visual  impair- 
ment. I  quote  again: 

The  nimiber  of  visually  Impaired  persons 
per  1,000  population  Increased  sharply  with 
age.  From  a  rate  of  0.6  among  young  people 
under  25,  the  rate  of  severe  visual  Impair- 
ments Increased  to  97.5  among  persons  75 
years  and  older.  The  corresponding  rates  for 
other  visual  Impairments  were  from  6.9  to 
77.4  and  131.3. 

As  may  be  judged  from  this  wording, 
the  study  makes  a  distinction  between 
"severe  visual  impairments"  and  "other 
visual  impairments."  The  "severe"  im- 
pairment means  that  glasses  will  still  not 
give  sufficient  help  to  allow  the  reading 


of  ordinary  newspaper  print.  In  this 
group,  more  than  55  percent  of  those 
affected  over  65  years  of  age  have  some 
degree  of  limitation  of  their  activities  as 
a  result.  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  there 
are  an  estimated  1,342.000  with  the  "se- 
vere" impairment,  an  average  rate  of  6.6 
per  1,000  of  the  population;  but  as  the 
citation  shows,  this  jumps  to  23.6  per 
thousand  in  the  65  to  74  age  bracket  and 
nearly  one  in  10  are  among  those  over 
75. 

The  leading  cause  of  severe  impair- 
ment among  the  elderly  is  the  presence 
of  cataracts,  which  is  more  than  three 
times  as  frequent  as  in  those  imder  65. 
In  fact — and  this  figure  may  be  surpi-is- 
ing — nearly  40  percent  of  all  visual  im- 
pairments among  those  over  65  are  due 
to  cataracts.  This,  of  course,  is  a  condi- 
tion which  can  be  relieved  by  surgery  at 
the  proper  stage,  and  such  surgery  is 
covered  under  the  law  as  in  any  other 
surgery. 

But — and  this  is  an  important  part  of 
the  problem — it  is  obvious  that  a  cataract 
must  be  diagnosed  before  it  can  be 
treated  by  surgery  or  otherwise.  And  at 
this  point,  the  law  leaves  the  expense 
of  a  diagnostic  visit  to  the  individual, 
without  coverage  under  part  B  as  I  am 
proposing.  Specifically  excluded  sec- 
tion 1862a7 — are  "procedures  performed 
during  the  course  of  any  eye  examination 
to  determine  the  refractive  state  of  the 
eyes,"  as  well  as  exclusion  of  expenses 
for  "eyeglasses  or  eye  -examinations  for 
the  purpose  of  prescribing,  fitting  or 
changing  eyeglasses." 

The  result  is  obvious:  thousands  of 
the  elderly  whose  vision  is  impaired  by 
cataracts  do  not  know  they  have  them 
and  are  thus  barred  from  the  treatment 
by  surgery  which  the  law  provides.  This 
is  a  situation  which  cries  out  for  change. 
Providing  the  opportunity  for  the  elderly 
to  vi.sit  an  ophthalmologist,  or  an  optom- 
etrist under  part  B  medicare  would  lead 
to  the  discovery  arid  treatment  of  un- 
counted oases  of  cataract  now  unde- 
tected. ■ 

Quite  unrelated  to  the  problem  of  the 
patient-  in  need  of  eye  care,  or  at  least 
of  most  importance  from  another  view- 
point, is  that  of  the  present  evasion  of 
the  law,  which  I  am  told  by  those  in  the 
profession,  takes  place  on  a  fairly  expen- 
sive scale.  Some  of  the  more  sophLi^ticated 
among  those  under  medicare,  or  perhaps 
even  more  re^onsible  for  the  situation 
are  some  in  the  ophthalmology  profes- 
sion, now  secure  eyeglasses  at  the  expense 
of  medicare  by  means  of  subterfuge.  I 
have  no  notion  how  widespread  the  prac- 
tice is,  but  I  am  sure  that  any  doctor  of 
ophthalmology  will  tell  you  that  there  are 
some  who  provide  the  excluded  services 
but  list  their  work  as  in  the  area  of 
pathology  and  hence  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement because  their  claim  states  the 
patient  has  received  eligible  treatment 
for  disease  of  the  eye.  Certainly  it  is 
understandable  that  a  doctor  in  tl|is  field 
has  a  little  difficulty  making  the  dis- 
tinction between  diagnosing  ana  treating 
a  patient  who  comes  to  him  with  cata- 
racts or  glaucoma  and  prescribing  glasses 
which    will    help    the    condition,    even 
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though  a  refractory  examination  is  out- 
side the  law's  care  provisions. 

The  third  area,  In  which  my  bill  re- 
moves the  present  exclusion  is  that  of 
hearing  impairment.  Actually,  the  rate 
of  hearing  impairment  is  considerably 
greater  than  ttiiat  of  visual  impairment, 
although  I  venttire  that  most  people,  see- 
ing so  many  more  eyeglasses  than  hear- 
ing aids  In  use,  would  be  much  surprised 
to  know  that  fact.  Whereas  there  are  an 
estimated  5.39(\000  persons  in  the  Na- 
tion with  eye  problems  at  least  severe 
enough  to  mak*  them  unable  even  with 
glasses  to  recogtiize  a  friend  walking  on 
the  other  sideT)f  the  street,  more  than 
8V2  million  havf  by  their  own  or  a  fam- 
ily member's  account  In  answering  the 
health  survey  questions — "deafness  or 
serious  trouble  bearing  with  one  or  both 
ears."  The  incidence  per  1,000  of  the  pop- 
ulation is,  respectively,  28.8  for  "all 
visual  impairments"  as  defined  and  de- 
scribed earlier,  $md  45.7  for  hearing  im- 
pairments. 

-Agakti!  the  burden  of  this  disability 
falls  heaviest  oi  the  elderly.  Indeed,  in 
comparison  to  tbe  rest  of  the  population, 
this  is  an  even  ^eater  problem  for  them, 
as  the  figures  atjtest.  Among  those  under 
25  years  of  age  the  incidence  of  hearing 
impairment  is  bnly  9.5  per  1,000,  but 
among  those  ovfer  75  the  figure  is  more 
than  33  times  a^  great,  317.2  per  1,000  or 
nearly  a  third  of  all  persons  in  that  age 
bracket.  The  ra^e  for  those  in  the  65  to 
74  bracket  is  lei,  but  stlU  more  than  17 
times  the  rate  fpr  the  yoimg,  or  162.1  per 
1,000.  And  again,  there  seems  to  be  some 
statistical  signihcance  to  the  income 
factors: 

Among  persons  ItBder  65  yean  of  age,  those 
with  a  family  Income  less  than  $3,000  had  a 
relatively  high  rajte  or  hearing  Impairment. 
For  persons  with  higher  Incomes,  there  were 
only  slight  dlflerances  between  the  rates  ol 
hearing  loss  .  .  .  Among  older  persona,  the 
rate  of  hearmg  lm|)alrment  decreased  steadily 
Irom  242.5  per  LCxJo  persons  with  a  family  In- 
come of  less  tha4  $3,000  to  173.3  per  1.000 
with  a  famUy  Incime  of  $7.000-$9,999. 

There  is  littld  need  to  say  more;  the 
argiiment  and  tbe  circumstances  are  aU 
but  identical  with  those  concerning  den- 
tal and  eye  cara  Why  should  we  retain 
the  present  exclusions  in  the  medicare 
law?  The  only  reason  I  can  suggest  is  the 
^ter  time  pulls  up  short 
;  for  increasing  the  na- 
-imless  it  is  considered 
I  Military  Establishment, 
linor  its  claim  to  neces- 
sity— and  that  is  the  cost. 

There  are  presjently  under  part  B,  pay- 
ing in  their  monthly  $4 — or  rather,  hav- 
ing It  deducted  ftom  their  social  security 
checks — some  ISf'/s  million  persons  over 
65.  From  the  geheral  funds  of  Govern- 
ment matches  tnat  amount,  which  totals 
thus  nearly  Sl4i  million.  Estimates  I 
have  received  frim  the  OflQce  of  the  Ac- 
tuary in  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion Indicate  that  the  cost  of  the  three 
services  I  propKise  would  run  approxi- 
mately $750,0001)00.  Of  this.  $500  mil- 
lion would  go  fof  dental  care,  $150  mil- 
lion to  meet  visual  problems,  and  $100 
million  for  heariig  care.  Under  the  pres- 
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ent  financing,  this  would  necessitate  an 
Increase  in  the  cost  to  those  electing 
part  B,  an  Increase  from  the  present  $4 
to  approximately  $6  per  month,  with  an 
equivalent  increase  in  the  Federal  share. 
Consequently,  and  because  I  believe  we 
should  bear  the  burden  through  Federal 
financing  rather  than  increasing  the 
load  of  the  social  security  beneficiary, 
my  amendment  also  includes  a  change  in 
the  financing  of  part  B  from  a  50-50 
sharing  to  a  one-third  and  two-thirds 
sharing.  This  would  fully  cover  the  ad- 
ditional financing  for  those  covered 
without  increasing  the  present  $4  as  now 
fixed  for  fiscal  1970. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  need  for  these 
three  services,  now  excluded  not  on  the 
basis  of  whether  or  not  this  is  tnie  but 
solely  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  their 
provision  will  cost  more  in  an  era  when 
we  are  holding  the  budget  line  In  a  tight- 
fisted  maimer  at  every  point. 

It  Is  the  fervent  hope  of  America  that 
the  great  costs  of  Vietnam  will  be  lifted 
at  least  in  part  with  the  earliest  possible 
conclusion  of  active  hostilities.  But  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  $750  million 
for  which  my  bill  calls  is,  after  all.  less 
than  a  day's  cost  for  that  war — more 
precisely,  the  cost  of  about  19  hours  of 
that  special  expense.  For  that  money 
we  would  be  able  to  provide  help  to  great 
numbers  of  the  4  million  old  persons  who 
are  hard  of  hearing,  the  700,000  or  so 
with  a  difficult  visual  impairment,  and 
the  vast  nimibers  who  need  dental  care 
they  are  not  receiving.  The  benefit  In 
Improved  health  will  be  significant,  the 
last  years  of  our  older  citizens  will  be 
made  less  difQcult  and  more  endurable, 
and  we  will  have  come  closer  to  complet- 
ing the  full  package  of  health  benefits 
imder  medicare's  volimtary  Insurance 
program  whose  potential  remains  to  this 
extent  unfulfilled. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1896)  to  amend  title  XVIU 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  den- 
tal care,  eye  care,  dentures,  eyeglasses, 
and  hearing  aids  among  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  insurance  program  es- 
tablished by  part  B  of  such  title.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  864), 
providing  for  the  expansion  of  trade  in 
manufactured  products. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 


Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1290),  to  in- 
corporate the  College  Benefit  System  of 
America. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1076) , 
to  establish  in  the  Department  or  the  In- 
terior £ind  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1520) 
to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  cer- 
tain combinations  and  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  failing 
newspapers. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1635)  to  exempt 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  serv- 
ice in  a  combat  zone  when  such  mem- 
ber is  the  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouyb)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
(S.  1816)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
centers  for  drug  addicts  and  drug 
abusers,  and  to  carry  out  drug  abuse 
education  curriculum  programs,  and  to 
strengthen  the  coordination  of  drug 
abuse  control  programs  by  establishing 
the  National  CoimcU  on  Drug  Abuse 
Control. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BE3JNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
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Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakes)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1384),  to  protect 
the  freedom  of  choice  of  Federal  em- 
ployees in  employee-management  rela- 
tions! 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Ooldwater)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (8.  1449).  to  pro- 
vide for  an  appropriation  of  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $250,000  with  which  to  make  a 
survey  of  a  proposed  Golden  Circle  Na- 
tional Scenic  Parkway  complex  connect- 
ing the  national  parks,  monuments,  and 
recreation  areas  in  the  southern  parks, 
monuments,  and  recreation  areas,  monu- 
ments, and  recreation  areas  situated  in 
northern  Arizona,  northwestern  New 
Mexico,  and  southwestern  Colorado. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  berfidded  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
70) ,  to  provide  that  the  nuclear  acceler- 
ator to  be  constructed  at  Weston,  111., 
shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear Accelerator"  In  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


RESTORATION  OF  FREDERICK 
DOUGLASS  HOME  AS  A  HISTORIC 
MUSEUM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 
bill,  S.  835.  to  appropriate  needed  funds 
for  the  repair  and  refurbishing  of  the 
home  of  Frederick  Douglass,  a  slave  who 
rose  to  become  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Negroes  of  his  day. 

In  1962,  Congress  established  the 
Douglass  home,  called  Cedar  Hill  and 
located  in  Anacostla  at  the  southeast 
edge  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  part 
of  the  National  Capital  park  system.  It 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  Cedar 
Hill  be  restored,  refurbished,  and  devel- 
oped as  a  historic  home  museum.  The 
$25,000  which  was  originally  authorized 
for  this  purpose,  however,  proved  insuflS- 
cient  because  of  unanticipated  hurricane 
and  other  damage  to  Cedar  Hill.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  estimated,  in 
August  1968,  that  full  restoration  would 
cost  $450^000,  the  sum  which  S.  835 
would  make  possible. 

I  support  the  establishment  of  Cedar 
Hill  as  a  historical  museum  so  that 
Americans  and  visitors  from  abroad,  who 
come  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  can  see 
the  home  of  a  man  hailed  as  one  of  the 
most  influential  Negroes  of  his  time.  The 
paper  he  founded,  the  North  Star,  has 
been  generally  recognized  as  the  most 
important  newspaper  demanding  eman- 
cipation and  elevation  of  the  Negro  be- 
fore the  Civil  War.  This  great  journalist, 
orator,  and  antislavery  leader  cam- 
paigned for  the  Presidency  of  Abraham 


Lincoln,  and  later  served  him  as  an  ad- 
viser. E>ouglass  also  served  as  Marshal 
and  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  In  1888  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Haiti,  a  position  he  held  for 
2  years. 

Frederick  Douglass  was  never  told  the 
date  of  his  birth,  but  in  his  adult  life, 
he  selected  February  as  his  birthday  so 
that  it  would  fall  in  the  same  week  as 
that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  February  4  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced legislation.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 41,  to  designate  Negro  History  Week 
as  a  national  observance.  Negro  History 
Week,  which  has  been  celebrated  locally 
in  some  communities  since  1926,  is  ob- 
served during  the  7-day  period  contain- 
ing the  birthdays  of  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
lass. 

In  further  recognition,  I  am  proud 
today  to  add  my  name  to  S.  835,  legis- 
lation to  make  sure  that  Cedaj  Hill  truly 
takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  important 
historical  landmarks  of  the  Greater 
Washington  area. 


S.  CON.  RES.  19— CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION ENDORSING  THE  EF- 
FORTS OF  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
JAYCEES 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted,  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  Mr.  Hollincs,  a  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  19)  en- 
dorsing the  efforts  of  the  South  Carolina 
Jaycees;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Thurmond,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
19— RESOLUIION  ENDORSING  EF- 
FORTS OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  JAY- 
CEES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  a 
concurrent  resolution;  and  I  ask  for  its 
appropriate  reference. 

Mr.  President,  the  Jaycees  of  my  home 
State  of  South  Carolina  are  currently 
engaged  in  a  most  noteworthy  project 
which  deserves  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  the  Congress.  This  project 
has  as  its  goal  the  elimination  of  adult 
illiteracy  in  the  United  States.  The  South 
Carolina  Jaycees  have  begim  by  estab- 
lishing a  volunteer  program  aimed  at 
seeking  out  illiterates  and  encouragipg 
their  enrollment  in  various  existing 
adult  education  programs. 

Although  begun  on  a  State  level  in 
South  Carolina,  the  Jaycees  in  our  State 
are  asking  the  U.S.  Jaycees  to  adopt  this 
as  a  national  project  with  the  aim  of 
reducing  the  number  of  adult  Illiterates 
from  8  million,  which  is  the  present 
number,  to  4  million  by  1980.  This 
program  has  the  widespread  endorse- 
ment of  leaders  in  Government  and  civic 
groups  and  in  various  religious  denom- 
inations. It  is  an  excellent  example  of 
private  citizens  working  in  a  free  society 


to  solve  himian  problems.  The  financing 
of  this  project  will  be  sought  not  from 
the  Government  but  from  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  is  Important 
that  the  South  Carolina  Jaycees  receive 
all  the  encouragement  we  can  give  them 
in  this  worthwhile  endeavor.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  19),  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

S.   Con.   Res.    19 

Whereas,  the  South  Carolina  Jaycees  have 
been  engaged  In  a  project  that  has  as  Its  aim 
the  elimination  of  illiteracy  by  enrolling 
adults  In  established  education  programs: 
conducting  a  door  to  door  education  census; 
by  organizing  for  those  who  caimot  attend 
classes,  volunteer  literacy  groups  with  a  goal 
of  "'Each  One  Teach  One";  and 

Whereas,  said  project  has  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of  that  State's  Department  of 
Education,  all  existing  education  programs, 
leaders  of  all  major  religious  denominations, 
numerous  civic  groups  and  public  officials  in 
that  State;  and 

Whereas,  funding  of  said  project  Is  being 
sought  from  the  private  sector  of  this  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  Uie  South  Carolina  Jaycees  will 
seek  this  month  (March)  to  have  said  proj- 
ect adopted  by  the  United  States  Jaycees  with 
the  aim  of  reducing  by  one-half  the  number 
of  functional  Illiterates  In  this  Nation  by 
1980,  which  nimiber  Is  now  over  eight  mil- 
lion adults:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  does  hereby  endorse,  en- 
courage and  support  said  project. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  AMEND- 
MENT TO  OUTER  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  together  with  all  other 
citizens,  is  deeply  troubled  by  the  recent 
disastrous  oil  spill  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel,  and  all  of  us  are  concerned 
that  there  should  be  no  recurrence  of 
such  a  tragedy. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  has  sponsored 
proposed  legislation,  S.  1219.  that  would 
deal  with  the  situation  on  both  a  short- 
term  and  a  long-term  basis.  Senator 
Cranston's  bill  would  amend  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953, 
under  which  the  sea  bottom  lands  on 
which  the  Santa  Barbara  leak  occurred 
were  leased  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill  that  became  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Act  was  considered  and 
worked  out  by  the  Interior  Committee  In 
the  83d  Congress,  and  quite  properly  the 
proposed  legislation  amending  the  act 
was  referred  to  the  Interior  Committee. 

On  behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals.  Materials  and  Fuel  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, I  wish  to  annoimce  that  public 
hearings  on  S.  1219  have  been  scheduled 
for  Tuesday,  May  13,  in  the  Interior 
Committee  room,  3110  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  commencing  at  10  o'clock. 
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Any  interested  Member  of  the  Senate 
Is  invited  to  participate  in  these  hear- 
ings, or  to  submit  a  statement.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  being  invited  to 
present  his  viev^s  personally  as  are  oflB- 
cials  of  Calif ortua.  Any  spokesmen  for 
other  coastal  sitates  or  private  citizens 
who  have  pertinent  information  will  of 
course  be  welcoiie. 

It  is  requesteq  that  the  committee  staff 
be  advised  of  witnesses  who  wish  to  ap- 
pear in  person  at  our  hearings. 

Problems  connected  with  oil  and  gas 
operations  in  the  offshore  areas  along 
our  coasts  are  ixtremely  complex,  both 
technically  and  jenvironmentally.  On  the 
one  hand  our  country  needs  the  oil.  gas, 
and  other  minerals  that  are  produced 
from  them,  ana  our  National  Treasury 
needs  the  revenues  derived  from  these 
operations  under  our  traditional  Ameri- 
can system  of  liivate  enterprise. 

At  a  recent  axecutive  briefing  before 
the  Interior  Committee  on  op)erations 
under  4Jie  Outei  Shelf  Act.  Dr.  William 
Pecora,-Directoi  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  testifledj  that  the  total  value  of 
production  of  all  materials  under  the  act 
had  come  to  neirly  $6  billion.  The  Fed- 
eral Treasury  ia  $4.4  billion  richer.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  pas  invested  billions  of 
dollars  and  haf  property  values  that 
must  be  respected  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  StAtes. 

On  the  other  fiand,  we  must  not  have 
our  shorelines  rliined,  our  ocean  waters 
polluted,  our  fist  and  wildlife  destroyed, 
and  our  environment  changed  devastat- 
ingly.  These  are  among  the  issues  with 
which  the  Sub<  lommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  will  attempt  to 
come  to  grips  at  the  May  13  hearing. 

Mr.  President]  Senator  Cranston  was 
joined  in  his  sponsorship  of  S.  1219  by 
the  Senator  frori  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
eld,  the  Senatjor  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield  J ,  th^  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MondIale),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Wn.LiAMs),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  YotmC). 

The  bill  is  short,  and  in  view  of  its 
potentially  far-reaching  effects,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  text  be 
printed  in  the  Hecord. 

There  being  na  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 

S.  1219 

Be  it  enacted  b;r  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  af  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong 'ess  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  Immediately — 

(1)  order  term,  nation  of  all  drilling  for 
oil,  gas,  or  otbe'  minerals  In  the  Santa 
BarbEira  Channel  off  the  coast  of  the  State 
of  California  under  leases  issued  pursuant 
to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Landa  Act; 

(2)  order  the  si^spenslon  of  all  such  drlll- 
Inf?  under  all  othel-  leases  issued  pursuant  to 
such  Act  for  areat  off  the  coast  of  the  State 
of  California  until  the  completion  of  the 
Investigation  and  study  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secietary  of  the  Interior  shall 
as  soon  as  practice  ble  (1)  make  an  Investiga- 
tion  and    study    '  o   determine   methods    of 


drilling  for,  producing,  and  transporting  oil 
under  leases  issued  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  which  will  re- 
move the  threat  of  pollution  and  other  dam- 
age to  the  environment  and  ecological  com- 
munity. (2)  make  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  methods  of  phasing  out  oil  produc- 
tion under  said  Federal  leases  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  and  (3)  report  the  results 
of  such  Investigations  and  studies  to  the 
I>reeldent  and  the  Congress. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Herbert  F.  Travers,  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Paul  F.  Markhtim. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Friday,  April  25,  1969,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL 
SUPPORT  OF  PROJECT  GRANTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Governmental  Research  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  "Federal  Support  of  Proj- 
ect Grants:  Indirect  Costs  and  Cost 
Sharing"  on  April  22,  1969,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  1318,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  hearing  will  continue  on  April  23 
at  the  same  time  and  place  and  on  May  1 
in  room  457,  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

A  second  set  of  hearings  on  the  same 
subject  is  tentatively  planned  for  the 
latter  part  of  May. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARING    ON    INDIAN 
CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  I  wish  to  annoimce  that 
public  hearings  on  the  nomination  by 
President  Nixon  of  Mr.  Brantley  Blue,  of 
Tennessee,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  have  been 
scheduled  for  Thursday,  April  24,  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  3110  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Any  interested  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  public,  are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  hearings,  or  to  submit 
a  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  biography  of  Mr.  Blue 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Brantley  Bltte 

Born  October  11,  1925  In  Pembroke,  North 
Carolina. 


■DtrCATION 

Attended  public  schools  of  Pembroke, 
North  Carolina.  Attended  Pembroke  State 
College,  and  received  L.L.B  from  Cumberland 
University  In  1949. 

OCCtTPATIONAL    BACKGROTTND 

Montgomery  Ward  (Company,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  1942-43.  United  States  Navy,  1944- 
46.  CJlty  Judge  in  Klngsport,  Tennessee,  1955- 
59.  Engaged  In  the  general  practice  of  law  In 
Klngsport,  Tennessee,  1949-present. 

OROAKIZATIONAL    AFFILIATIONS 

Blue  Key  Honorable  Fraternity  (Law 
School). 

Phi  Alpha  Delta  Legal  Fraternity  (Law 
School). 

American  Legion,  Hammond  |*ost  #3  (For- 
mer Commander) . 

Vice  Chairman,  National  Americanism 
Council,  American  Legion. 

Klngsport  Exchange  Club  (Past  President) . 

Klngsport  Bar  Association  (Past  President) . 

Klngsport  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Tennessee  Bar  Association. 

Former  Judge  Advocate,  American  Legion, 
Department  of  Tennessee. 

FAMILY    DATA 

Married  to  former  Dorothy  Milam  of  Kings- 
port.  Tennessee.  Two  children:  Janet  and 
Patricia,  both  living  at  home. 
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THE  GAP  BETWEEN  THE 
GENERATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  April  29,  1969,  issue  of  Look  maga- 
zine is  an  article  entitled  "To  an  Angry 
Old  Man,"  by  Leo  Rosten.  I  have  read 
the  article  several  times,  and  I  must  say 
that  in  my  view  Mr.  Rosten's  comments 
are  to  the  point  of  what  is  happening  in 
the  world  today  with  respect  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  older  and  yoimger 
generations. 

There  have  been  serious  difficulties 
among  young  people,  to  be  sure,  but  there 
has  also  been  a  good  deal  of  fanaticism 
in  reaction.  In  this  situation,  there  is  no 
justification  for  pomposity  on  the  part  of 
the  older  generation  anymore  than  there 
is  for  anarchism  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  generation. 

That  there  is  a  gap  between  the  old 
and  young  is  an  inescapable  biological 
reality.  Nothing  can  be  done  about  that 
except  to  accept  it.  That  there  is  a  lack 
of  credibility  or  of  mutual  tolerance  of 
ideas  between  the  generations  is  also  a 
fact.  That  difference,  too,  has  a  certain 
inevitability;  down  through  the  genera- 
tions, it  has  been  more  the  norm  than 
the  abnorm  between  old  and  young. 

We  need  only  go  back,  in  all  honesty, 
to  our  own  younger  days  to  sense  the 
similarity  between  past  and  present. 
There  were  strains  and  tugs  then  as  there 
are  now.  The  principal  difference  is  that 
we  who  are  older,  now,  were  yoimger  then 
and  were  doing  most  of  the  straining  and 
tugging. 

The  older  generation  has  its  faults 
which.  In  my  judgment,  tend  to  center  on 
a  shirking  of  responsibilities  toward  the 
young  who,  in  their  own  way,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  are  striving  to  grapple  with 
a  world  which  they  did  not  make.  The 
faults  of  the  younger  generation,  in  turn 
seem  to  me  to  center  on  a  tendency  to 
reject  whatever  has  gone  before  as,  at 
best,  irrelevant.  On  the  part  of  the  mini- 


minorities,  moreover,  there  is  an  appar- 
ent determination  not  merely  to  reject 
the  past  but  to  rampage  over  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future  and  reduce  them  all  to 
a  rubble  heap. 

What  is  needed  is  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  situation.  The  present  generation 
of  youngsters  was  born  into  a  world 
which  they  did  not  make  and  which  we 
elders  helped  to  make.  These  kids  are  not 
to  be  dismissed  as  some  sort  of  monsters 
from  another  planet.  They  are,  after  all, 
our  progeny.  If  we  start  from  that  point, 
perhaps  we  can  bridge  the  gaps  between 
the  generations  with  a  degree  of  honesty 
and  humility,  even  if  we  cannot  close 
them. 

I  would  also  have  the  temerity  to  sug- 
gest to  young  people  that  they  resist  the 
temptation  to  blame  everything  on  the 
previous  generation.  Those  of  us  who  are 
older  should,  in  turn,  act  our  age  and 
stop  the  flatulent  berating  of  youngsters 
when  we  ourselves  are  not  without 
blame.  Young  people  have  to  make  their 
own  lives.  They  have  to  find  a  way  to 
face  the  responsibilities  which  go  with 
life.  They  have  to  make  and  correct  their 
own  mistakes  along  with  the  accumulated 
mistakes  of  the  past  and,  in  that  way,  to 
come  forward,  as  we  tried  in  our  turn  to 
do,  with  a  responsible  and  reasonable 
way  of  life  of  their  own. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Ros- 
ten's article.  In  my  judgment,  he  has 
a  lot  to  say  that  is  worth  saying  about 
the  difficulties  which  confront  us  and 
about  our  most  profound  obligation — 
young  and  old — which  is  to  keep  this 
society,  this  Nation  and  this  world  liv- 
able not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  those 
many  generations  which  will  come  after 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "To  an  Angry  Old  Man," 
written  by  Leo  Rosten. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  AN  Angry  Old  Man 

(Note. — I  could  massage  your  heartstrings 
or  curl  your  hair,  depending  on  your  poli- 
tics, by  quoting  from  the  torrential  reac- 
tion (laudatory,  furious,  flattering,  venom- 
ous) to  my  evangelical  letter  To  an  Angry 
Young  Man  (Look,  November  12,  1968).  Be- 
fore It  was  printed,  a  friend  urged  me  to 
soften  my  stand,  saying.  "It  may  play  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Right!"  And  of  the  ser- 
mon you  are  about  to  read,  others  may 
say,  "It  win  play  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Left!" 

(Both  positions  seem  to  me  Indefensible. 
Surely,  the  validity  of  an  Idea  has  nothing 
to  do  with  who  agrees  or  disagrees  with  It. 
To  censor  the  expression  of  your  thinking 
because  of  whom  It  majKplease  or  displease 
is  simply  to  let  others  do  your  thinking  for 
you.  I  detest  thought  control.  Here,  sans 
apology,  is  my  answer  to  some  overheated 
letter  writers  from  the  Right.) 

Dear  Mr.  X:  Thank  you  for  writing — 
and  thafs  about  all  the  thanks  you'll  get  from 
me.  You  say,  "Let's  throw  all  these  young 
rebels  out  of  college!"  Over  my  dead  body. 
Free  speech  does  not  stop  at  the  gates  of 
a  campus.  On  the  contrary.  It  should  find  a 
special  sanctuary  there,  for  it  Is  Indispen- 
sable to  the  search  for  truth.  A  student  has 
a  perfect  right  to  protest,  picket,  petition. 


dissent.  When  students  riot,  set  fires,  throw 
rocks,  stop  others  from  attending  classes, 
use  bullhorns  to  disrupt  the  peace — they  are 
acting  not  as  students  but  as  hoodlums. 
Let  the  law  attend  to  them — the  swifter 
the  better. 

But  you  want  students  "thrown  out" 
simply  for  protesting,  which  is  what  the 
Communists  and  Fascists  do — from  Russia 
to  Spain,  China  to  C^iba.  They  expel.  Intim- 
idate or  Imprison  those  who  question  or 
complain.  Don't  emulate  them. 

You  say,  "Draft  these  college  punks  Into 
the  Army  and  let  our  OI"s  knock  sense 
Into  their  heads!"  You  horrify  me.  I  don't 
want  anyone  to  "knock  sense"  Into  anyone's 
head.  To  put  the  point  sharply,  I  quote  a 
great  jurist:  "Your  freedom  to  move  your 
fist  ends  at  the  point  where  my  nose  be- 
gins." I  have  a  long 'nose. 

As  for  the  draft:  I  consider  the  present 
draft  Impractical,  unnecessary  and  morally 
Indefensible  (It  would  take  more  than  this 
page  to  explain  why.  The  young  have  every 
right  to  speak,  petition  and  argue  against  it 
>  (this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Vietnam)  — 
pyeacefully. 

"Why  let  these  creeps  wear  stinking  clothes 
and  beards?  Line  them  up,  hold  them  down, 
bathe  them,  shave  them,  wash  out  their 
mouths  with  soapl!"  I  loathe  your  bullyboy 
views  more  than  their  childish  flight  into 
dirtiness.  Kooky  clothes  break  no  laws 
(though  courts  have  ruled  on  schoolboard 
regulations  governing  dress,  hair,  etc.). 
Young  slobs  pollute  the  nearby  air — but  the 
ODurts  have  not  yet  ruled  on  that. 

The  defiant  cultivation  of  filth  Is,  of  course, 
a  clinical  sign  of  psychological  disturbance. 
I  feel  sorry  for  the  kids  who  cannot  know  the 
psychological  price  they  will  pay  for  re- 
gressing to  the  anal  level.  But  your  excessive 
response  to  the  dirty  Is  as  distasteful  to  me 
as  their  sad  glorification  of  discomfort  als- 
guised.as  "freedom." 

You  praise  me  for  "speaking  out  for  those 
students  who  are  not  newsworthy  because 
they  don't  riot"  and  add:  "Defend  our  won- 
derful Establishment!"  Well,  the  only  Estab- 
lishment I  defend  is  the  one  callea  Reason. 
I  find  violence  abhorrent,  fanaticism  dis- 
gusting, and  demagoguery  unspeakable.  The 
terrorist  tactics  of  adolescents  may  parade  as 
"Idealism,"  but  they  shatter  that  consensus  of 
civility  that  Is  the  very  hpart  of  a  civiliza- 
tion. Your  blind  veneratlOT  of  the  status  quo 
cannot  help  us  solve  problems  that  must 
and  can  be  solved — by  Intelligence,  not  force. 

You  ask,  "What  do  students  have  to  be  so 
unhappy  about  in  our  colleges?".  A  great 
deal:  gargantuan  classes  and  bursting  dor- 
mitories; professors  who  hate  teaching  be- 
cause it  interferes  with  their  research:  edu- 
cator-bureaucrats who  reward  the  publica- 
tion of  trivia  much  more  than  dedication  to 
students  and  teaching;  academic  tenure, 
which  encourages  some  pedants  to  "goof  off" 
In  lectures  and  subsidizes  others  to  indulge 
their  nonacademlc  hobbies. 

But  this  does  not  mean  we  should  tun! 
our  colleges  over  to  self-dramatizing  mili- 
tants whose  most  conspicuous  talent  is  a 
capacity  to  oversimplify  problems  whose 
complexity  they  do  not  begin  to  comprehend. 
Rabble-rousers  (Right  jar  Left)  are  rabble- 
rousers,  no  matter  what  songs  they  sing,  with 
what  lumps  in  their  throats,  with  whatever 
ambiguous  dreams  in  their  eyes.  Nazi  stu- 
dents also  flaunted  "rights"  they  held  supe- 
rior to  the  lawful  processes  of  "hypocritical," 
"fake"  democracy — and  many  of  their  pro- 
lessors,  in  Germany  and  Austria,  cheered 
them  on. 

Rebels  who, think  they  should  prevail  be- 
cause they  dissent  are  deluded:  Dissenters 
have  no  greater  moral  of  political  rights  than 
non-dissenters. 

You  ask,  "What  has  basically  bugged  these 


hippies,  anyway?"  First,  their  parents,  I  sus- 
pect, who  confused  political  liberalism  with 
Indeclsiveness;  who  felt  so  guilty  about  dis- 
cipline that  they  appeased  temper  tantrums 
and  rewarded  rage  with  concessions  (forget- 
ting that  Infants  want  boundaries  placed  on 
their  freedom) ;  who  never  gave  their  progeny 
a  clear  model  of  responsible  conduct.  I  think 
many  militant  students  are  unconsciously 
searching  for  adults  who  will  act  as  adults — 
without  apology  or  ambivalence  or  guilt; 
adults  who  will  not  be  bamboozled  by  ado- 
lescent Irrationality;  adults  who  respond 
with  swift  rebuffs  to  those  challenges  to  au- 
thority that  are,  at  bottom,  a  testing  by  the 
young  of  the  moral  confidence  at  their  elders. 
Prof.  David  Rlesman  says  we  are  witnessing 
the  rebellion  of  the  first  generation  in  his- 
tory "who  were  picked  up  whenever  they 
cried." 

You  say,  "Why  not  show  the  young  how 
wonderful  our  education  system  Is?"  It  Is 
remarkable  In  what  It  has  done  (the  greatest, 
widest  mass  education  in  history)  and  in 
what  It  can  achieve.  But  I  hold  a  very  gloomy 
view  about  schools  that  can  produce  stu- 
dents (and  teachers)  who  are  so  strikingly 
Ignorant  about  (1)  how  this  society  actually 
works;  (2)  what  the  economic  bases  of  a  de- 
mocracy must  be;  (3)  what  the  Irreplaceable 
foundations  of  freedom,  and  the  Inviolable 
limits  of  civil  liberties,  must  be;  (4)  how 
conflicts  between  minorities  and  majorities 
must  be  managed.  (Suppose  that  Ku  KIux 
Klanners  In  Alabama  occupied  classrooms, 
asserted  the  right  to  appoint  faculty,  threat- 
ened to  burn  down  buildings,  and  demanded 
total  amnesty  in  advance?) 

Immature  students  are  mesmerized  by  Uto- 
pian slogans  that  rest  on  fantasies;  and  they 
are  ill-educated  enough  to  mouth  the  obso- 
lete cliches  of  anarchism,  the  "revolution- 
ary" nostrums  even  Lenin  called  "infantile 
leftism,"  the  grandiose  "demands"  that 
demonstrate  a  plain  lack  of  sense  and  a  mas- 
sive Ignorance  of  history.  ("Stvident  power" 
has  simply  ruined  Soutli  and  Central  Amer- 
ican universities.) 

You  ask,  "Why  doesn't  anyone  brand  these 
troublemakers  as  the  Communists  they 
are?!"  That  organizers  plan  and  foment 
trouble,  going  from  campus  to  campus.  Is 
becoming  clearer  each  day.  That  they  are 
professed  Communists  is  neither  clear  nor 
likely.  Student  incantations  about  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  Che  and  Mao  are  not  so  much  ertdence 
of  Communism  as  of  naivete.  The  yoyng  en- 
joy baiting  their  elders  with  shocking  sym- 
bols, and  Ignore  what  Che.  Ho  and  Mao  stand 
for — total  despotism  over  the  mind.  Dicta- 
torship is  no  less  vicious  because  it  claims  to 
seek  "superior"  freedom. 

Students  who  are  not  Communists  are, 
alas,  employing  Communist/Fascist  tactics: 
"confrontations"  designed  to  force  the  au- 
thorities to  call  in  the  police — and  then  to 
force  the  police  to  use  force,  which  Is  de- 
cried (and  televised)  and  used  for  propa- 
ganda purposes.  They  dar^  not  reflect  on 
what  Mao  has  done  to  the  Chinese  "student 
cadres"  he  encouraged;  or  on  what  happens 
to  students  who  criticize  the  Establishment 
In  Moscow  or  Havana. 

You  say,  "Professor  Marcuse  should  not  be 
allowed  to  teach  at  San  Diego!"  Dr.  Mar- 
cuse has  a  right  to  say  or  write  whatever  he 
wants — how^ier  mushy,  opaque,  unsup- 
ported by  data,  insupportable  in  logic  and 
ludicrous  as  economics  it  Is.  His  competence 
and  Integrity  as  a  teacher  are  for  his  col- 
leagues— not  you  or  me — to  decide.  And  if 
San  Diego  has  no  professors  who  are  able  to 
punch  holes  In  old  Herbert's  gaseous  ballooBS, 
it  should  promptly  hire  some. 

Incidentally.  Marcuse.  like  you.  wants  to 
deny  freedom  of  speech  to  "certain"  people; 
you  and  he  differ  only  <3n  ulinm  you  want  to 
confer  the  blessings  of  dictator:;hlp:  Marcuse 
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has  publicly  sala  (at  Rutgers.  June.  1965) 
tb*t  slnc«  Negroes  are  "brainwashed,"  and 
presumably  vote  In  a  hypnotized  manner.  "I 
would  prefer  that  they  did  not  have  the 
right  to  choose  wrongly."  Such  thinking  flUs 
prisons  and  concentration  camps. 

PlnAlly,  to  my  angry  old  and  young  com- 
patriots:  If  we  cannot  pursue  knowledge 
with  moderation  and  mutual  respect  In  our 
colleges,  then  wfcere  on  earth  c*n  we?  "So- 
ciety cannot  exist."  wrote  Burke,  "(without) 
M  controlling  power  upon  will.  .  .  .  The  less  of 
It  there  is  within,  the  more  there  must  be 
without  .  .  .  Men\  of  intemperate  minds  can- 
not be  free.  TVieir  paasiona  forge  their 
fetters."  I 

I  LK>  ROSTKIf. 

P.S. — Once,  after  long  and  sober  research.  I 
estimated  that  31.6%  of  the  human  race  are 
mad.  I  was  wron^.  I  am  now  convinced  that 
33.6%  are.  ; 

Mr.  AIKEN  j  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  rlBe,  first,  to  express  my 
wholehearted  agreement  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  majority  leader, 
which  -were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
morning- hour.  ' 

I  would  like  to  add  further,  however, 
that  I  hope  the  bublic  is  not  condemning 
the  youth  of  today.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
a  very  small  percentage  of  youth,  the 
lawless  and  thq  extremists,  who  under- 
take to  commit  acts  and  demonstrations 
which  could  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  gov- 
ernment, or  at  least  to  a  breakdown  in 
the  management  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  jthey  are  attending. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  the  worst  element 
that  gets  most]  of  the  publicity.  Some- 
times I  think  tnis  worst  element  monop- 
olizes the  news  paedia.  I  am  sure  that  90 
percent  of  youths  attending  college  or 
other  educatlonjal  institutions  today  are 
seriously  concerned  not  only  with  the 
functioning  of  their  government  but  also 
with  their  own  Welfare  and  the  welfare  of 
the  world  generfilly. 

P^xrthermore,  it  is  not  always  the  stu- 
dents who  create  difficulties.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  management  of  the  institutions. 
I  am  sure  of  that.  Sometimes  it  is  mem- 
bers of  the  faqulty.  I  might  point  out 
that  a  few  daysl  ago  I  read  a  report  that 
the  faculty  of  Tufts  College  voted  to  do 
away  with  the  t^TC,  when  a  great  ma- 
jority of  its  students  asked  that  the 
ROTC  be  retained. 

I  feel  that  w4  should  be  very  careful, 
and  not  conden^n  the  great  majority  of 
law-abiding  students  for  the  reckless  and 
irresponsible  acts  of  a  smaU  percentage 
of  them. 

Mr.  Presidentt,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prijited  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  an  excerpt  from  the  annual 
report  of  Lymali  S.  Rowell,  president  of 
Vermont  University,  entitled  "The  Chal- 
lenge to  Our  Nation's  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities." 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows : 
The  CHAi.r.FNOE 

AN'D 

(Excerpt  from  th« 

Rowell,  president 

mont) 

Colleges    and 
country   are   bel 
sometimes  confilqtlng 


lo  objection,  the  excerpt 
k  printed  in  the  Record, 

TO  OxTB  Nation's  Coixeges 
UNrvERsrriKS 

annual  report  of  Lyman  S. 
of  the  University  of  Ver- 


ing 


universities   all    across   our 
challenged  -  by   new   and 
forces. 


Students  have  made  clear  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  colleges  the  way  they  are, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  compete  In  ever 
greater  numbers  and  ever  greater  Intensity 
to  enter  college. 

Perhaps  unfairly,  those  students  who  have 
made  the  moet  noise,  who  have  been  most 
disruptive,  and  who  are  least  representative, 
least  sincere  In  their  desire  to  win  construc- 
tive changes — those  students  have  won  most 
of  the  headlines,  most  of  the  tocua  of  televi- 
sion cameras. 

Less  known  to  those  constituencies  who  are 
not  closely  associated  with  college  life  today 
are  the  more  significant  efforts  of  a  majority 
of  today's  students  to  obtain  a  meaningful 
and  constructive  dialogue  by  which  they  may 
work  with  administrators  and  faculty  to 
make  the  college  and  university  of  today  and 
tomorrow  a  better,  more  responsive  Institu- 
tion. Perhaps  it  Is  wrong  to  limit  this  to  col- 
lege and  university  students,  for  today's  high 
school  students  are  very  much  a  part  of  this 
student  activity. 

Traditionally,  faculty  members  hav& 
tolerated  administrators  as,  at  best,  necessary 
evils.  Today,  teachers  are  more  concerned 
with  participating  In  the  administration  of 
colleges  and  universities.  They  are  seeking 
membership  on  board  of  trustees,  participa- 
tion In  all  levels  of  decision  making  Including 
key  roles  In  the  selection  of  college  presi- 
dents. 

Part  of  the  renewed  action  by  teachers  for 
a  greater  role  Is  the  result  of  an  awakened 
understanding  by  tesichers  that  students  are 
often  more  critical  of  faculty  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  attitudes  than  they  are  of  col- 
lege and  imlverslty  adnjlnlstrators. 

Students  wish  to  p&rtlclpate  In  faculty 
evaluation,  In  changing  curricula,  and — In 
particular.  In  Introducing  more  courses  re- 
flecting current  social  and  political  concerns. 

Colleges  and  imlversltles  are  being  chal- 
lenged as  well  by  a  free  enterprise  society 
which  more  than  ever  recognizes  a  depend- 
ency on  U.S.  higher  education  not  Just  for 
a  continuing  supply  of  recruits,  but  for  a 
growing  program  of  research  and  service.  Any 
county,  state  or  regional  development  orga- 
nization can  attest  that  business  and  In- 
dustry today  more  than  ever  prefer  to  locate 
In  communities,  counties,  states  or  regions 
where  there  are  strong  higher  education  In- 
stitutions— preferably  with  graduate  and  re- 
search programs. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  to  higher 
education  today  comes  from  government — 
from  the  smallest  local  to  the  largest  fed- 
eral unit.  More  and  more  do  governments 
look  to  higher  education  to  provide  resources 
which  government  may  bring  to  bear  on  the 
most  pressing  array  of  problems  which  so- 
ciety has  faced. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rising  costs  which 
have  affected  all  sectors  and  activities  of  our 
free  enterprise  economy  have  greatly  com- 
plicated the  relationship  between  govern- 
ment and  education.  At  the  same  time  that 
education  is  seen  as  a  cornerstone  upon 
which  continued  freedom  and  prosperity  rest, 
the  cost  of  funding  quality  programs  of  edu- 
cation from  kindergarten  through  post-doc- 
toral levels  has  increased  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

The  federal  government,  since  WWn,  has 
invested  vast  new  siuns  in  support  of  higher 
education.  This  support,  however,  has  tended 
to  go  to  areas  and  programs  of  special  In- 
terest to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
and  the  men  and  women  In  this  Cabinet.  It 
has  tended,  as  well,  to  go  to  the  nation's  larg- 
est and  strongest  universities. 

It  is  significant.  I  think,  that  In  November 
seven  major  U.S.  higher  education  associa- 
tions Joined  in  urging  direct  federal  Institu- 
tional grants  to  all  accredited  higher  educa- 
tion Institutions,  public  and  private,  two 
year  and  four,  colleges  and  universities.  Their 


statement,  which  I  endorse,  called  Institu- 
tional support  "the  number  one  unmet  need 
In  the  pattern  of  federal  relations  with  the 
academic  community,"  and  s&ld  a  new  pro- 
gram of  institutional  grants  should  comple- 
ment, not  supplant  or  diminish  present  fed- 
eral programs. 

Never  has  our  futtire  been  more  uncertain. 

But  I  choose  to  Interpret  that  positively. 
Never  have  we  enjoyed  a  greater  opportunity 
to  seek  and  find  in  an  uncertain  future  those 
certainties  which  advance  the  continuing  po- 
tential that  tomorrow's  children  shall  have 
a  greater  opportunity  than  today's. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DWIOHT  DAVID  EISEN- 
HOWER BY  MRS.  CHARLOTTE  T. 
REID 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  April  14,  some  5,000 
women  began  the  17th  annual  Republi- 
can Women's  Conference,  convening  at 
the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  At  the  supper  gala  that 
night  one  of  the  first  items  on  the  pro- 
gram was  a  beautiful  tribute  paid  to  our 
former  President  and  Commander  In 
Chief,  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  by  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mrs.  Charlotte  T.  Reid, 
of  Illinois.  Through  the  years  and  espe- 
cially during  the  past  weeks,  respect, 
appreciation,  love,  and  compassion  have 
been  poured  on  General  Eisenhower,  but 
I  believe  you  will  join  me  in  feelLog  that 
no  finer  and  more  appropriate  tribute  has 
been  paid  than  the  one  so  elegantly  ex- 
pressed by  Mrs.  Reid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tribute  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Super  Oala — Repttbucan  Women's  Confeb- 
ENCE.  Washington,  D.C,  April  14,  1969 
It  was  Just  two  weeks  ago  tonight — as 
dusk  settled  over  the  Capitol,  that  ofiSclal 
Washington  said  a  final  farewell  to  perhaps 
the  best-loved  Amerlcsm  of  this  century.  The 
slow-paced  cortege,  with  its  caisson  bear- 
ing the  simple  O.I.  coffin,  followed  by  the 
riderless  horse,  symbol  of  the  fallen  hero — 
had  come  to  a  halt.  The  solemn  processions 
of  the  State  I^ineral  had  reached  Union  Sta- 
tion. The  last  echoes  of  the  cannon  and 
bugles  had  faded  away.  Now  Dwight  David 
Elsenhower  was  going  home  to  Abilene  for 
the  last  time — home  to  his  chosen  resting 
place  In  the  heartland  of  America  from 
whence  he  had  come. 

For  three  da3rs.  Heads  of  State  and  Minis- 
ters— great  men  and  women  from  every  part 
of  the  world — had  come  to  mourn  with  citi- 
zens from  all  walks  of  life —  of  all  races  and 
religions — at  the  somber  Lincoln  Catafalque 
In  the  hvished  vastness  of  the  Capitol  Ro- 
tunda— and  to  raise  their  voices  In  the  tri- 
umphant words  of  "Onward  Christian  Sol- 
diers" and  "Gkxl  of  Our  Fathers"  In  the 
majesty  of  the  Washington  Cathedral.  And 
as  the  funeral  train  began  Its  long  and 
lonely  Journey  across  mountain  and  plain, 
river  and  farm,  an  entire  Nation  stood  at  at- 
tention In  final  salute — hat  In  hand,  and 
for  most  of  us  a  lump  In  the  throat.  Yes.  in 
death  Just  as  so  often  in  life,  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  had  once  again  touched  his 
jjeople  deeply. 

Each  of  you  here  tonight  will  always  l\_ave  a 
special  memory  of  Qeneral  Elsenhower — and 
each  his  own  personal  tribute  to  one  who 
so  Joyously  took  the  Journey  of  life,  who 
took  It  with  vision  and  foresight,  and  with 
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all   the  courage  and  determination  at  his 
command. 

His  deeds  were  great  and  many,  and  his- 
torians win  so  record  them.  They  will  tell 
of  Elsenhower  the  soldier,  whoee  devotion  to 
his  country  was  the  motivation  of  a  lifetime 
in  Its  service — Elsenhower,  the  Commander 
of  the  mightiest  exp>editlonary  force  ever  as- 
sembled In  the  cause  of  freedom — and  Elsen- 
hower, the  General,  receiving  the  surrender 
of  the  Hitler  armies  in  World  War  n. 

They  will  tell.  also,  of  Elsenhower  the  edu- 
cator, as  President  of  Columbia  University — 
one  of  the  Nation's  great  center  of  learning 
and  culture. 

They  will  tell  of  Elsenhower,  the  crusader 
for  world  peace  and  International  under- 
standing and  brotherhood  while  Supreme 
Commander  of  NATO. 

And  they  will  tell  of  Elsenhower,  our  34th 
President,  with  bis  mag^netlc  grin,  who 
brought  to  the  Nation  a  welcome  period  of 
peace  and  order — and  a  strength  of  purpose 
and  conviction  In  America. 

Yee,  every  trust  we  Americans  had  In  our 
power  to  bestow  was  freely  given  him.  It 
was  bestowed  because  he  reflected  In  his  own 
life  and  personality  the  best  traditions  of  a 
free  p>eople — and  our  Nation's  faith  and  hope. 
We  admired  his  oourage  of  mind  and  heart, 
his  strength  of  character,  bis  Idealism,  his 
devotion  to  his  family,  his  belief  In  the  worth 
of  his  fellow  man,  his  simplicity,  his  under- 
standing warmth,  and  his  candor.  Everyone 
"liked  Ike" — for  moet  seemed  to  see  In  him 
and  his  homely  virtues  some  small  reflection 
of  themselves.  He  was  so  typical  of  America 
that  each  In  his  own  way  could  see  a  bit  of 
himself  In  the  soldier-President. 

And  even  In  death.  I  think  that  General 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  performed  one  last 
service  which  must  not  go  unheeded.  Sad ' 
though  it  has  been,  this  period  of  mourn- 
ing— with  all  its  memories  of  the  simple 
heritage  of  this  man  from  Abilene  who 
brought  such  Inspiration  to  so  many — of  his 
belief  In  the  creed  of  "duty,  honor,  covm- 
try" — of  his  devotion  to  the  principles  on 
which  this  Republic  was  built — of  the  peace 
and  tranquility  which  characterized  his 
years  In  the  White  House — all  this  has  re- 
minded millions  not  only  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  great  fellow  American,  but  of  our 
own  achievements  as  well.  It  has  reminded 
us  of  QUI  own  priceless  heritage  and  the  hard 
fought  origins  of  our  country. 

And  as  he  faded  quietly  away — as  old  sol- 
diers are  said  to  do — he  left  with  each  of  us 
who  kept  vlg^l  with  him  a  little  of  his  pride 
In  America,  a  little  of  his  awareness  of  God, 
and  a  little  of  his  respoiLslblllty  to  mankind. 

May  the  Lord  bless  his  memory — and  may 
the  Lord  give  to  each  of  us  the  strength  and 
oourage  to  carry  on  those  Ideals  and  goals 
which  he  lived  In  life  and  which  were  his 
legacy  In  death. 

Yes — America  and  the  world  like  Ike.  There 
can  be  no  finer  tribute ! 


INCOME  TAX:    REFORM  AND 
REALITIES 

Mr.  DIRKSENi  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago  in  a  course  of  testimony  on 
several  bills,  including  tax  measures 
which  were  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  I  suggested,  and  the 
chairman  concurred  in  the  suggestion, 
that  the  committee  hear  Roger  A.  Free- 
man of  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stan- 
ford University  in  California  with  respect 
to  matters  relating  to  taxes  and  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Freeman  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  refreshing  and  knowledgeable  wit- 


nesses ever  to  come  before  the  commit- 
tee. He  is  a  student  and  a  scholar  who 
not  only  does  his  homework  but  does  it 
extremely  well. 

He  has  written  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  12.  1969,  issue  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  under  the  cap- 
tion "Topical  Comment:  Unhappy  Re- 
turns." The  subhead  for  the  article  Is 
"Income  Tax:  Reform  and  Realities." 

When  Mr.  Freeman  first  entitled  this 
article  he  called  it  "Many  Unhappy  Re- 
turns of  the  Day."  I  thought  the  latter 
title  was  certainly  appropriate  and  quite 
significant.  I  will  let  the  article  speak 
for  itself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  It  will 
not  only  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  but  also  to  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
everjrwhere. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Topical  Comment:    Unhappy  RETtmNS — 

Income  Tax:  Reform  and  Realities 

(By  K6ger  A.  Freeman) 

(Note. — Economist  Roger  A.  Freeman  Is  a 
senior  stoff  member  of  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace  at  Stan- 
ford University.  Among  his  publications  are 
"Crisis  In  College  Finance?"  and  "Taxes  for 
Schools.") 

Last  Jan.  17,  three  days  before  he  left  office. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Joseph  W.  Barr 
Issued  a  stern  warning  to  Congress : 

"We  now  face  the  possibility  of  a  taxpayer 
revolt  If  we  do  not  soon  make  major  reforms 
In  our  Income  taxes.  The  revolt  will  not  come 
from  the  poor  but  from  the  tens  of  millions 
of  middle-class  families  and  Individuals  with 
Incomes  from  $7,000  to  $20,000  .  .  . 

"The  middle  classes  are  likely  to  revolt 
against  Income  taxes  not  because  of  the  level 
or  amount  of  the  taxes  they  must  pay  but 
because  certain  provisions  of  the  tax  laws 
unfairly  lighten  the  burdens  of  others  who 
can  afford  to  pay." 

Are  middle-class  taxpayers  about  to  resort 
to  violence  after  the  manner  of  militants  on 
our  campuses  and  In  our  urban  centers?  Not 
really.  But  taxpayers  are  In  a  belligerent 
mood,  as  evidenced  by  the  flood  of  enraged 
letters  that  swamped  the  Treas\iry  and  Con- 
gress early  In  1969.  That  their  ire  is  not  di- 
rected at  "the  level  or  amount  of  taxes  they 
must  pay,"  as  Secretary  Barr  suggested,  I  for 
one  doubt.  The  "take"  of  all  governments  In 
the  United  States  (federal,  state  and  local), 
which  Just  hit  a  new  high  at  40%  of  the  na- 
tional Income,  Is  still  headed  upward,  and  the 
federal  Income  tax  is  by  far  Its  largest  com- 
ponent. 

Contrary  to  Barr's  implication,  however, 
the  middle  class  does  not  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  federal  Income  tax.  It 
receives  55%  of  the  Income  and  pays  52%  of 
the  tax: 

FEDERAL  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX,  1966 

|ln  p«reent| 


Adjusted  gross  Income 
bncket 


Adjusted 
gross  income 


Tax 
liability 


Underr,000 29.5                  17.5 

J7.000  to  under  $20,000 55.3                  51.9 

J20.000 and  over. -Cf 15.2 306 

ToUl 100.0                 100.0 


This  does  not  at  all  mean  that  the  tax 
treats   everybody   fairly.   At  last   count,    in 


1966,  the  federal  income  tax  applied  to  less 
ttian  half  of  all  jjersonal  Incon^e — 49%  to 
be  exact.  Exemptions,  deductions,  exclusions, 
credits  and  underreporting  accounted  foi* 
the  other  half.  The  Treasury  could  gather 
about  as  much  revenue  through  a  flat  10% 
tax  on  all  p*sonal  Income  as  it  does  from 
our  14%  to  70%  rate  schedule  on  half  the 
Income.  

STOBT'S    OTHER    SmE 

Who  escapes  the  federal  income  tax?  The 
rich,  Barr  replies.  There  were,  he  said,  "165 
tax  returns  in  1967  with,  adjusted  gross  In- 
comes above  $200,000  on  which  no  federal 
Income  taxes  were  paid,  including  21  with 
Incomes  above  $1  million." 

This  U  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  It  Is  not 
the  whole  story.  Barr  did  not  mention  that 
the  21  millionaires — whose  combined  incoinp 
exceeded  $60  million— had  given  It  away 
under  a  little  known  clause  which,  ipermits 
unlimited  deduction  of  charitable  contribu- 
tions to  persons  who  so  donated  more  than 
90%  of  their  income  in  at  least  8  of  the 
preceding  10  years.  There  were  626  million- 
aires in  1966  who  did  pay  Income  tax— 
at  an  average  rate  of  56%  of  their  taxable 
Income. 

Less  than  half  of  the  $687  billion  personal 
income  in  1966  was  taxable,  $301  blUlon  went 
untaxed.  Could  we.  by  eliminating  some  of 
thoee  "loopholes."  recoup  enough  revenue 
to  lower  tax  rates  substantially? 

Let  us  look  what  that  $301  billion  tax- 
free  income  consists  of:  $117  billion  Is  for 
personal  exemptions  ($195  million  exemp- 
tions of  $600  each) .  $63  billion  Is  for  Social 
Security  and  other  welfare  payments  and 
exempt  labor  Income.  $54  billion  is  for  Item- 
ized deductions  (state  and  local  taxes.  In- 
terest payments',  medical  expenses,  charitable 
contributions,  casualty  losses.  etc.K  $22  bil- 
lion is  for  standard  deductions:  $33  billion 
is  merely  "imputed"  income  such  as  rental 
value  of  owner-occupied  homes.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  most  of  the  nontaxed  Income  ac- 
crues to  persons  In  the  low  to  mlddl*  Inqome 
brackets.  For  example,  of  $182  billion  deduc- 
tions and  exemptions.  $168  billion  Is  claimed 
by  the  under  $20,000  Income  group. 

If  we  reUte  taxable  income  (line  lid  on 
form  1040)  to  adjusted  gross  income  (line  9 
on  form  1040)  we  find  that  persons  under 
$3,000  income  pay  taxes  on  27%  of  their 
income,  those  In  the  $5,000  to  $7,000  bracket 
on  53%,  those  between  $10,000  and  $15,000 
on  66%  From  $20,000  to  $100,000  79%  is  tax- 
able, and  at  an  income  of  $100,000  and  over 

To  be  sure,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
contains  many  clauses  that  enable  wealthy 
persons  to  escape  the  full  impact  of  the  tax 
rate  schedule.  But  there  are  also  benefits  for 
the  middle  class  and  the  poor,  for  the  young 
and  the  old.  for  the  owners  and  executives 
and  for  the  workers.  Most  of  those  provi- 
sions were  Intended  by  Congress  to  afford 
relief  to  low-Income  persons  or  for  special 
burdens,  to  avoid  a  detrimental  impact  on 
certato  industries  or  on  the  whole  econ- 
omy, or  to  stimulate  desirable  activities. 

It  Is  true  that  genuine  loopholes,  that  is 
unintended  benrtflts.  have  developed  over  the 
years  and  abusls  have  crept  In.  That  Is  why 
tax  reform  Is  such  a  never-ending  Job.  Prob- 
ably no  subject  has  been  studied  more  thor- 
oughly by  Congress  and  numerous  amend- 
ments have  been  passed  to  stop  leakages  or 
provide  new  benefits.  That  no  major  struc- 
tural reform  was  enacted,  subjecting  to  taxa- 
tion multl-biUlon  dollar  amounts  of  pres- 
ently tax  free  Income,  does  not  mean  that 
Congress  Is  not  eager  to  take  such  action.  But 
Congress  Is  no  less  divided  than  the  public  on 
the  quesUon  which  specific  benefits  should 
be  cut. 
4i  What  results  can  we  expect  from  the  tax 
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tlon.   But  caplt 
severely  tlghtene 
sliding  scale  gear 
an  asset.  Capital  { 


reform  hearings  which  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Commltt«  Is  presently  conducting? 

If  past  experience  and  the  mood  of  Con- 
gress are  any  guide,  some  seepage  around  the 
edges  will  be  stopped,  certain  loose  provi- 
sions will  be  tlgHtened,  several  abuses  ended. 
But.  unless  I  mllread  the  signs,  there  will  be 
no  major  structural  reform  of  the  Income  tax 
In  1969-70.  The  tialance  of  power  Is  too  evenly 
distributed  for  en  significant  breakthrough. 

Where  Is  actlofc  most  likely  to  take  place? 
Will  the  tax  ex^ptlon  of  foundations  and 
other  nonprofit  Institutions  be  abolished? 
Not  likely,  but  ijhelr  privileges  will  be  more 
closely  prescribed  and  the  use  of  the  founda- 
tion gimmick  fo|-  personal  gain  or  political 
ends  cut.  If  not  I  endedr- Charitable  purposes 
may  be  more  precisely  defined  and  limita- 
tions Imposed.     | 

Will  a  floor  b4  established  for  charitable 
contributions  an^  other  Itemized  deductions, 
similar  to  the  present  3%  rule  on  medical 
expenses?  Only  iver  the  dead  bodies  of  in- 
fluential forces  l|  expect  to  remain  alive  for 
a  long  time.  . 

Will  long-term  icapltal  gains  be  subjected  to 
normal  Income  tkx  rates?  That  Is  extremely 
unllkelj. because  it  could  have  a  detrlmehtal 
impact;  oo  econo^ilc  expansion  and  Job  crea- 
galns   treatment  may  be 
and  there  could  even  be  a 
ed  to  the  length  of  holding 
ilns  taxation  at  death  may 
be  added  sometlnie.  If  not  now. 

Will  Congress  Repeal  the  percentage  deple- 
tion on  oil  production?  No.  because  that 
might  dlscouragelexploratlon  and  coul(i^boost 
gasoline  prices.  But  rates  could  be  reduced 
and  depletion  liciited. 

The  tax  exemption  of  interest  on  state  and 
local  bonds  poses  k  number  of  hard  questions. 
Is  the  end  near  If  or  that  exemption?  Prob- 
ably no  nearer  tUan  it  has  been  for  the  past 
30  years,  if  govtrnors.  mayors  and  school 
boards  have  any  Uay  about  It — and  they  do. 
Tax  reform  mleans  to  most  people  that 
they  will  pay  lowfer  taxes.  Thus,  If  revenue  is 
gained  from  tighienlng  loopholes,  It  Is  likely 
to  be  used  for  lll^erallzlng  other  benefits. 

The  personal  dxemption  has  remained  at 
8600  since  1948,  |  while  in  the  same  period 
consumer  prices  liave  risen  50"^^;  to  setain  its 
value  the  exemption  should  now  be  $800.  But 
this  Is  the  most  Expensive  form  of  tax  relief 
there  Is:  every  J ^00  Increase  In  personal  ex- 
emptions costs  thJB  Treasiory  at  least  $3.6  bil- 
lion a  year.  j 

A  boost  In  the  (standard  deduction  to  14% 
and  to  a  maxlmkm  of  $1,800  for  a  couple 
would  simplify  tix  returns  for  many  people. 
What  It  might  do  to  some  religious  or  charit- 
able organization  \  and  whether  It  would  im- 
prove equity  Is  ar  other  question.  Like  higher 
personal  exemptions  It  would  increase  the 
Incidence  of  "re]  iresentatlon  without  taxa- 
tion" which  is  a  perilous  trend  In  a  democ- 
racy. 

There  will  be  a  strong  drive  for  tax  credits 
in  education — for  tuitions  and  other  expenses 
and  for  donations— as  well  as  for  training  the 
unskilled  and  hiring  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. It  could  succeed:  President  Nixon  has 
long  advocated  si  ch  plans  and  Congress  ap- 
pears to  be  favorably  inclined  toward  the 
idea. 

Federal  revenu  ;  sharing  with  states  and 
cities  has  been  ge  ting  growing  attention  and 
governors  and  mi  yors  are  clamoring  for  it. 
Others  object  be  lause  they  feel  that  "the 
pleasure  of  spendl  ng  public  money  should  be 
tied  to  the  pain  o  raising  It."  Revenue  shar- 
ing could  possibly  be  used  to  replace  many  of 
the  more  than  50  0  categorical  grants-in-aid 
to  states  which  now  total  $25  billion. 

A  more  effective  way  of  giving  relief  to 
taxpayers  and  aid  ng  state  and  local  govern- 
ments while  maintaining  fiscal  and  political 
responsibility  wov  Id  be  to  allow  federal  tax 
credits  for  proper  ;y.  Income  and  sales  taxes 


instead  of  permitting  only  deductions  from 
the  tax  base. 

WODU>    INCREASE    UNBALANCE 

Should  the  "temporary"  10%  surtax  be 
made  permanent,  as  the  governor  of  one  of 
our  largest  states  proposed  at  a  White  House 
meeting  a  few  weeks  ago? 

That  would  make  the  U.S.  tax  structure 
even  more  lopsided  than  It  already  is:  we  rely 
more  heavily  on  Inconoe  taxes  and  go  more 
lightly  on  consumption  taxes  than  any  other 
country.  A  permanent  raise  in  the  oppressive 
Income  tax  rates  would  make  our  tax  system 
even  more  punitive  than  it  is. 

We  are  now  the  only  industrial  country 
which  does  not  levy  a  broad-based  national 
consumption  tax.  A  value-added  tax  on  the 
European  pattern  could  provide  a  badly 
needed  balance  in  our  tax  system. 

If  American  taxpayers  were  asked  what 
they  want  most  in  regard  to  taxation,  most  of 
them  would  certainly  answer:  "Less."  That 
wish  could  be  realized  if  at  least  part  of  the 
national  Increase  In  revenues  were  devoted  to 
tax  reduction  rather  than  to  the  expansion  of 
public  services. 

A  plan  to  cut  income  tax  rates  in  annual 
steps  over  a  period  of,  say,  five  years  would 
not  only  help  to  promote  stable  economic 
growth  and  general  prosperity;  It  might  even 
be  good  politics.  It  would  of  course  require 
fiscal  restraint  and  tight  expenditure  con- 
trol— which  Congress  has  been  hard  put  to 
accomplish  in  the  past — but  it  could  prove 
to  be  the  best  kind  of  tax  reform. 


HAYAKAWA  ON  THE  HARVARD 
/        DISORDERS 

Mr.  DOiHD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
interview  with  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  act- 
ing president  of  San  Francisco  State 
College,  which  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  and  after  listen- 
ing to  the  distinguished  majority  leader's 
remarks  a  few  moments  ago  on  this 
subject.  I  believe  that  this  article  will  be 
of  interest  to  everyone. 

President  Hayakawa,  because  of  his 
own  courageous  refusal  to  knuckle  under 
to  his  own  campus  extremists,  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  national  resistance  to 
campus  extremism  everywhere 

Unfortimately,  as  Prof.  Sidney  Hook 
pointed  out  in  a  speech  which  I  entered 
into  the  Congressional  Record  this  last 
January  28,  there  are  too  many  "spine- 
less administrators  and  cowardly  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty"  who  are  prepared  to 
yield  to  extremist  blackmail. 

In  much  the  same  vein.  Dr.  Hayakawa 
took  the  Harvard  faculty  to  task  for 
failing  to  back  President  Pusey. 

A  bunch  of  kids  come  in  tmd  bodily  carry 
out  the  dean — 

He  said,  in  a  reference  to  last  week's 
takeover  of  Harvard's  University  Hall  by 
a  group  led  by  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society. 

They  occupy  the  building  and  start  rifling 
secret  files.  That's  the  time  and  place  to  call 
the  cops,  so  why  the  hell  doesn't  the  faculty 
back  him  up? 

Hayakawa  said  that  the  tendency  of 
some  faculty  members  to  condone  vio- 
lence by  students  but  to  condemn  it  on 
the  part  of  the  police  is  "one  of  the  real 
psychological  puzzles  of  our  time."  Pie 
said  that  this  dual  standard  was  related 
to  "an  unconscious  cultural  snobbery  on 
the  part  of  the  college  educated  against 


those  who  are  not  college  educated,  a 
deep-rooted  prejudice  among  some  intel- 
lectuals that  they  are  a  superior  order  of 
being  because  they  are  intellectuals.  Some 
of  them  believe  the  world  has  no  damn 
business  being  run  by  politicians,  gen- 
erals, and  businessmen.  They  think  it 
should  be  run  by  literary  critics  and 
philosophers." 

Dr.  Hayakawa  gave  some  advice  to 
President  Pusey  that  every  college  presi- 
dent would  do  well  to  study. 

His  first  advice  was  that,  whenever 
there  is  a  threat  of  disorder,  police  should 
be  brought  onto  the  campus  in  such  num- 
bers that  those  who  want  to  teach  and 
study  know  they  will  be  protected. 

His  second  piece  of  advice  was  to  avoid 
faculty  meetings. 

Until  the  crisis  is  over — 

He  said — 
every  decision  made  by  the  faculty  should 
be  by  secret  ballot  distributed  to  the  entire 
faculty.  Eton't  let  anything  be  decided  in  a 
meeting.  The  radical  faculty  packs  the  meet- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  concerning  the  interview  with  Dr. 
Hayakawa  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  April  18,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Harvard  "Dottble- Crossed"  by  Pactti-tt, 

Hayakawa  Says 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

San  Francisco,  April  17. — Dr.  S.  I.  Hava- 
kawa,  the  acting  president  of  San  Francisco 
State  College,  today  condemned  Harvard  Uni- 
versity faculty  members  for  their  failure  to 
support  Harvard  President  Nathan  M.  Pusey's 
decision  to  use  police  against  campus  demon- 
strators. 

He  said  their  attitude  was  typical  of  the 
"deep-rooted  prejudice"'  many  Intellectuals 
harbor  against  those  less  educated. 

In  an  interview,  the  plain-spoken  semantl- 
clst,  who  kept  police  on  his  campus  for  four 
months  this  winter  to  handle  student  and 
faculty  strikes,  said,  "Pusey  was  doing  the 
right  thing,  but  he  was  double-crossed  by 
his  faculty. 

"A  bunch  of  kids  come  in  and  bodily  carry 
out  the  dean,"  he  said,  in  a  reference  to  last 
week's  takeover  of  Harvard's  University  Hall 
by  a  group  led  by  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  "They  occupy  the  building  and  star, 
rifling  secret  files.  That's  the  time  and  place 
to  call  the  cops,  so  why  the  hell  doesnt  the 
facility  back  him  up." 

DISTORTED    REFLEX 

The  answer,  Hayakawa  said,  lies  In  the 
same  distorted  psychological  and  political 
reflex  he  saw  on  his  own  campus  during  the 
winter  confrontation  that  won  him  national 
reknown. 

The  San  Francisco  campus  Is  calm  today, 
but  despite  his  apparent  victory  over  student 
militants,  Hayakawa  still  speaks  with  open 
bitterness  of  the  "cultural  snobbery"  of  fac- 
ulty members  who  supported  the  students, 
as  their  counterparts  across  the  continent  at 
Harvard  are  doing  now. 

Noting  that  Harvard's  star-studded  faculty 
has  used  the  student  strike  to  pressure  Pusey 
to  grant  some  old  demands  of  their  own, 
Hayakawa  said.  "It's  exactly  the  same  thing" 
his  own  college  went  through. 

chain  reaction 
"First    you    have    the    uproar    created    by 
students,"  he  said.  "Then  an  element  In  the 
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faculty  has  to  defend  the  students.  The  more 
they  have  to  show  the  students  are  Justified, 
the  more  they  have  to  find  out  reasons  they 
(the  faculty)  have  got  problems  and  griev- 
ances, too." 

Hayakawa  offered  "the  beginning  of  an 
answer"  to  what  he  called  "one  of  the  real 
psychological  puzzles  of  our  time,"  the  tend- 
ency of  some  faculty  members  to  condone 
violence  by  students  but  to  condemn  It  on 
the  part  of  police. 

"Professors,  In  a  way,  love  their  students." 
he  said,  "so  they  want  earnestly  to  believe 
that  whatever  their  students  do  Is  rationally 
motivated  .  .  .  They're  willing  to  condone 
anything,  because,  after  all.  they've  been 
devoting  their  lives  to  teaching  students  ra- 
tional behavior.  So  If  the  students  violate  the 
common  courtesies  and  even  resort  to 
violence,  they  sit  around  agonizing  and  say 
there  must  something  terribly  wrong  with 
the  world  If  the  students  feel  that  way." 

DOUBLE    STANDARD 

But.  Hayakawa  continued,  such  faculty 
members  "are  not  willing  to  give  the  police 
that  much  of  a  break.  If  the  police  get  rattled 
and  start  striking  out,  then  that's  goddam 
police  brutality.  That's  the  nature  of  the  dirty 
sons  of  bitches. 

"There's  an  unconscious  cultural  snobbery 
on  the  part  of  the  college-educated  against 
those  who  are  not  college-educated,"  he  said, 
"a  deep-rooted  prejudice  among  some  In- 
tellectuals that  they  are  a  superior  order  of 
being  because  they  are  Intellectuals.  Some  of 
them  believe  the  world  has  no  damn  business 
being  run  by  politicians,  generals  and  busi- 
nessmen. They  think  It  should  be  run  by 
literary  critics  and  philosophers." 
PLATO  cited 

With  a  wry  grin,  Hayakawa  said  Plato,  who 
advocated  rule  by  philosopher-kings,  was 
"the  first  and  most  brilliant  example  of  the 
disgruntled  Intellectual.  If  he  were  alive  now, 
he'd  have  been  president  of  our  campus  chap- 
ter of  the  APT."  referring  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  union,  which  led  the 
San  Francisco  State  strike. 

Hayakawa  said  he  would  offer  only  two  bits 
of  advise  to  Pusey.  One  was  to  have  police  on 
campus,  whenever  there  Is  a  threat  of  dis- 
order, in  such  numbers  that  those  who  want 
to  teach  and  study  know  they  will  be  pro- 
tected. The  other  was  to  avoid  faculty 
meetings. 

"Until  the  crisis  Is  over."  he  said,  "every 
decision  made  by  the  faculty  should  be  by 
secret  ballot  distributed  to  the  entire  faculty. 
Don't  let  anything  be  decided  in  a  meeting. 
The  radical  faculty  packs  the  meeting." 

He  recalled  that  a  predecessor  of  his  at  San 
Francisco  State  had  once  pledged  to  make 
it  "the  Harvard  of  the  West." 

"Now."  Hayakawa  said.  "Harvard  looks  like 
the  San  Francisco  State  of  the  East." 


In  light  of  this  incident,  however,  I 
was  particularly  pleased  to  see  that  an- 
other side  of  the  American  college  stu- 
dent was  given  attention  on  network 
television  this  week.  I  refer  to  a  newscast 
relating  recent  activities  by  a  group  of 
students  from  Fairfield  University  in 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

These  students  spent  their  sprirlg  vaca- 
tion in  a  poor,  rural  area  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

Their  goal  was  to  register  a  protest 
against  the  conditions  under  which 
many  of  their  fellow  men  are  forced  to 
Uve. 

Their  means  of  protest  was  concrete 
action  in  the  form  of  unsparing  physical 
exertion. 

The  result  of  their  labor  is  more  than 
the  land  which  they  cleared.  It  is  a  deep 
impact  on  the  people  with  whom  they 
worked  in  Appalachia,  and  a  new  aware- 
ness within  themselves.  It  is  a  greater 
perception  of  the  meaning  of  poverty  and 
of  their  own  role  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  it  engenders  in  the  community. 

I  believe  this  incident  is  indicative  of 
the  spirit  with  which  a  great  many  young 
people  are  approaching  the  need  for 
change.  It  is  imfortunate  that  we  often 
tend  to  overlook  the  worthwhile  efforts  of 
so  many  in.  our  concern  with  the  dissi- 
dent minority. 

I  commend  these  students  for  their 
willingness  to  imdertake  this  task  and 
for  their  mature  and  practical  outlook. 

I  also  congratulate  the  president  of 
Fairfield  University,  Rev.  WiUiam  C. 
Mclnnes,  S.J.,  and  the  members  of  the 
administration  and  faculty  who  were 
instrumental  in  encouraging  and  execut- 
ing the  Appalachia  project. 

I  am  proud  to  know  that  one  of  Con- 
necticut's fine  educational  institutions 
has  taken  the  leadership  in  promoting 
constructive  social  action  among  its 
students. 

ORDPR  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


FAIRFIELD    STUDENTS    TAKE 
ACTION  IN  APPALACHIA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  once  again, 
the  newspapers  are  filled  with  deplorable 
accounts  of  campus  disorder.  This  week, 
the  student  body  of  one  of  the  finest  uni- 
versities in  the  world  has  turned  to  vio- 
lence as  the  means  of  bringing  about 
changes  within  the  university  and  within 
their  country. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  present 
time,  Mr.  President,  that,  although  this 
is  an  issue  of  national  focus,  few  people 
find  it  truly  shocking.  Instead,  it  is  re- 
garded £is  merely  another  link  in  a  long 
chain  of  similar  occurrences.  Appalling 
as  they  are,  these  outbreaks  have  become 
commonplace. 
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INACCURATE  STATEMENT  RE  THE 
PROPOSED  SPANISH  BASE  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  sto- 
ries in  the  press  this  morning  concerning 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  the  national  commitments 
resolution.  Senate  Resolution  85,  refer  to 
a  passage  in  a  classified  memorandum 
regarding  the  Spanish  bases.  The  com- 
mittee report  stated  that  the  memoran- 
dum was  given  to  Spanish  authorities  by 
"a  high  American  military  official."  The 
committee  report  did  not  name  the  U.S. 
military  official  involved  nor  did  it  imply 
that  he  or  any  other  military  official, 
acted  improperly  or  outside  guidance 
supplied  by  higher  civilian  authorities. 

A  grave  injustice  iias  been  done  by 
any  reporter  who  went  beyond  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conunlttee  report.  The  front 
page  article  in  this  morning's  Washing- 


ton Post  uses  the  name  of  Gen.  David  A. 
Burchlnal,  deputy  chief  of  U.S.  forces'" 
in  Europe,  In  connection  with  the  mem- 
orandum. In  fact  the  story  implies  the 
committee  "rebuked"  General  Burchlnal. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth, 
and  to  my  knowledge  no  member  of  the 
committee  or  its  staff  has  in  any  way  im- 
plied that  General  Burchlnal  was  the 
military  official  involved.  In  fact,  he  was 
not. 

The  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad, 
and  the  lull  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, sought  from  the  beginning  to  avoid 
dealing  in  personalities.  The  committee's 
purpose  in  using  that  particular  sentence 
was  to  emphasize  its  view  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  this  case  acted  through 
its  highest  military  officer,  Gen.  Earle 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  to  redefine  in  secret  negotia- 
tions with  Spanish  military  officials  the 
relationship  that  has  developed  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain.  We  did  not 
use  General  Wheeler's  name,  even 
though  we  were  given  specific  permission 
to  quote  precisely  that  language,  because 
we  were  interested  in  the  thrust  of  the 
remarks  and  not  the  person  who  made 
them. 

Therefore,  the  press  conclusion — as- 
sumed without  checking  with  the  com- 
mittee— has  done  what  may  be  irrepara- 
ble damage  to  General  Burchlnal,  a  fine 
officer  and  a  man  who,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  acted  in  the  best  tradition,  taking 
orders  from  his  superiors  and  following 
the  policy  guidance  directly  to  General 
Wheeler  by  forper  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk. 


MINUTEMEN  FAIL  TESTS — ADDI- 
TIONAL REASON  TO  GO  SLOW  ON 
ABM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  stated  in  the  press  this  morning  that 
doubts  were  being  expressed  about 
whether  the  Minuteman  missiles  will 
really  work;  and  that  these  doubts  arose 
when  a  Minuteman  test,  scheduled  for 
October  19,  1966.  at  Michigan,  N.  Dak., 
failed  because  a  substandard  resistor  was 
discovered  in  the  launching  power 
supply. 

Also  that  the  test  was  rescheduled  for 
October  28.  but  failed  a  second  time  be- 
cause of  a  miniature  capacitor  in  the 
guidance  system  going  out  of  whack. 

It  was  then  asserted  that  in  Augijfet 
1968  another  test  was  scheduled,  but 
failed  because  of  a  faulty  pin  in  one  of  its 
connectors. 

All  this,  it  was  said,  has  made  the  peo- 
ple begin  to  wonder  whether  the  Minute- 
men  missiles  are  really  worth  the  billions 
"the  Pentagon  has  spent  on  them,  espe- 
cially as  the  Minutemen  tested  were  sup- 
posed to  leave  their  silos  for  only  a  7- 
second  fiight,  and  to  land  some  100  miles 
away. 

The  press  says  that  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Alexander  Flax  wrote 
Senator  Milton  Young,  as  follows: 

In  order  to  verify  the  adequacy  of  our  new 
procedures.  Flax  explained  on  March  9,  "we 
must  conduct  actual  launches  from  stand- 
ard launch  facllUles.  We  have  prepared  plana 
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for  ahort  range  (7-8«cond)  launches  from 
•eyeral  alloe.  Tbesa  plana  also  Include  testing 
of  launch  faculties  with  dummy  missiles.  In 
which  the  Ignltor*  and  other  ordnance  are 
disabled.  The  specific  sites  in  which  the  tests 
are  to  be  conducted  will  be  selected  within 
the  next  few  weeMs.  The  first  tests  are  ex- 
pected to  be  condiacted  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

As  one  of  my  colleagues  said  to  me, 
"If  this  system  csinnot  go  100  miles  on  its 
third  test,  how  can  we  expect  it  to  go 
5,000  miles  and  land  squarely  on  target?" 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  Minute- 
man  system  wil^  eventually  have  the 
bugs  out  of  it  ai^d  work  within  reason. 
But  all  this  sho^s  only  too  clearly  why 
the  infinitely  more  complicated  Sentinel- 
Safeguard  system,  which  could  turn  out 
to  be  a  modem  technological  maglnot 
line,  should  be  researched  and  developed 
more  before  it  is  actually  deployed. 

I  do  not  believe  this  country  can  remain 
secure  by  cutting!  back  heavily  on  its  of- 
fensive weapons  j  and  digging  a  lot  of 
def«nslve-boles  in  the  ground. 

Let  u« -never  forget  that  as  a  result 
of  the  sad  and  tojtal  failure  of  the  mag- 
inot  line.  Franca  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed If  others:  had  not  come  to  the 
rescue  of  that  gr^t  country. 


THE  LATEST  ABOUT  OUR  DEFENSES 
AND  THE  30VIET  THREAT 

Mr.  SYMINGTbN.  Mr.  President,  the 
press  reports  this! morning  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  told  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspapet  Editors  yesterday  that 
the  Soviets  are  bttilding  a  lot  more  sub- 
marines than  is  tme  United  States. 

If  this  is  correot,  why  do  not  we  build 
more  submarineaj  instead  of  currently 
cutting  back  sonje  $105  million  out  of 
our  submarine  pijogram  in  the  recently 
presented  Defense  budget? 

According  to  Uje  press,  the  Secretary 
then  continued :     j 

The  Russians  have  gone  ahead  of  us  In 
the  number  (of  ICBMs)  on  launch  pads  and 
under  construction.!  We  are  now  in  a  position 
where  they  have  gon(e  beyond  us. 

If  this  is  true,  then  why  is  the  Defense 
Department  slowing  down  the  production 
of  Mlnuteman  ni  by  currently  cutting 
some  $150  million  from  the  original 
budget  request  for  these  missiles? 

Because  of  my  Conviction  with  respect 
to  the  theory  of  ojirerkill,  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily say  we  shoiuld  increase  this  pro- 
duction. But  If  this  is  emphasized  as  be- 
ing so  important,  lit  is  logical  to  ask  the 
question. 

In  this  address,! it  was  mentioned  that 
"the  Russians  sloped  down  last  year  the 
deployment  of  a  missile  defense  for  Mos- 
cow, now  consisti|ig  of  67  missiles.  But 
he  said  this  was  t<^  allow  time  to  test  the 
advsuice  system."  i 

Perhaps  the  Soviets  are  now  having 
the  same  trouble  with  their  single  de- 
ployment around  lone  city — the  Galosh 
around  Moscow — that  we  had  with  our 
Nike-Hercules,  Nil^e-Zeus,  and  then  Nike 
X;  therefore  are  testing  rather  than  de- 
version  of  something 
Sentinel — now  Safe- 


ploying  their  own 
comparable  to  the 
guard. 
In  summary,  it 


would  appear  the  So- 


viets have  reduced  their  planned  single 
deployment  around  Moscow,  and  are 
testing  a  new  system. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  unilaterally 
starting  a  new  escalation  in  the  arms 
race  by  announcing  that  we  Intend  to 
deploy  this  Safeguard  missile  system  all 
around  the  United  States,  and  then  put- 
ting this  announcement  into  practice  by 
asking  for  the  money-  to  purchase  the 
land  for  12  sites,  why  do  we  not  limit  our 
own  efforts  to  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  effective  ABM  system? 


THE  15TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
INVENTORY  OF  DELINQUENT  TAX- 
PAYER ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  present  my  15th  an- 
nual report  on  the  inventory  of  delin- 
quent taxpayer  accounts. 

Referring  to  taxes  In  this  report  as 
delinquent,  written  off,  or  abated  in  1968 
does  not  mean  the  normal  tax  obligations 
for  calendar  year  1968;  these  would  not 
be  due  until  April  15,  1969.  These  delin- 
quencies refer  to  recognized  tax  obliga- 
tions for  prior  periods  that  are  past  due, 
and  even  then  they  were  only  classified  as 
delinquent  in  1968  after  a  series  of  un- 
successful attempts  had  been  made  to 
collect. 

At  the  end  of  calendar  year  1968  tax- 
payer accounts  carried  as  delinquent 
totaled  $1,586,611,000.  an  increase  of  $190 
million  over  the  $1,398,623,000  in  delin- 
quencies at  the  end  of  1967.  This 
$1,586,611,000  carried  as  delinquent  on 
December  31,  1968,  does  not  include, 
however,  the  $326,787,000  which  were 
marked  off  as  uncollectable  in  that  year, 
nor  does  it  include  the  $236,444,000  which 
were  abated  in  the  same  period.  When 
these  writeoffs  and  abatements  are 
taken  into  consideration  it  means  that  a 
total  of  $2,149,842,000  in  past  due  taxes 
remained  uncollected  in  1968. 

What  makes  this  report  even  more  dis- 
turbing is  the  fact  that  on  December  31, 
1968,  employment  tax  dehnquencles 
totaled  $339,428,000,  an  Increase  of  32 
percent  above  the  $255,768,000  carried  as 
delinquent  in  that  same  category  in 
1967.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  em- 
ployment taxes  represent  taxes  deducted 
from  the  pay  envelopes  of  the  employees 
by  the  employers  and  that  these  moneys 
do  not  belong  to  the  employer.  The  ex- 
panded delinquencies  in  this  category, 
therefore,  are  indefensible.  These  moneys 
should  be  treated  as  trust  funds,  and  the 
Government  should  not  condone  these 
continuous  delinquencies,  ofttimes  of  the 
same  companies. 

I  am  incorporating  in  this  report  a 
series  of  charts  to  show  how  each  oflQce 
is.  functioning.  Chart  No.  1  is  an  item- 
ized breakdown  of  these  accounts  still 
carried  as  delinquent,  the  taxes  written 
off,  and  the  amounts  abated  in  each  of 
the  respective  collection  districts  along 
with  a  comparison  as  to  how  that  district 
performed  the  preceding  year. 

Chart  No.  2  is  a  Treasury  report  of 
amoimts  carried  in  inventory  as  delin- 
quent in  each  of  the  collection  districts 
at  the  end  of  1967  and  1968.  This  chart 
gives  a  breakdown  of  the  delinquent  in- 


come taxes,  delinquent  employment 
taxes,  and  delinquencies  in  other  cate- 
gories. Both  the  active  and  the  inactive 
accounts  referred  to  In  this  chart  are  in- 
cluded in  the  grant  total  of  tax  delin- 
quencies. The  inventory  of  delinquent  ac- 
counts does  not  include,  however,  any 
of  the  amounts  written  off  as  uncollect- 
able or  abated. 

The  third  chart  is  a  Treasury  break- 
down of  the  amounts  written  off  as  un- 
collectable and  the  amounts  abated  in 
each  of  the  collection  districts  in  1968 
and  1967.  The  category  of  abated  taxes 
represents  the  writeoffs  due  to  recom- 
putatlons  of  tax  liabilities  or  court  de- 
cisions as  to  the  actual  amounts  of  taxes 
owed  as  compared  to  the  amounts  origi- 
nally assessed.  Abatements  also  include 
the  amounts  written  off  in  compromise 
settlements. 

Chart  No.  4  represents  the  Treasury 
report  showing  the  total  amount  of  reve- 
nue collections  for  the  period  July  1, 
1967.  to  July  1,  1968,  in  each  of  the  re- 
spective offices.  This  latter  chart  is  in- 
cluded in  order  to  show  a  comparison  as 
to  the  amounts  collected  and  the 
amoimts  uncollected  or  written  off  in  the 
various  offices  of  comparable  size  and 
can  be  used  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which  the  respective  offices  are  perform- 
ing as  compared  to  the  national  average. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
above-described  charts,  Nos.  1,  2.  3,  and 
4,  be  printed  following  my  remarks. 

■the  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  charts  1.  2,  3.  and  4.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
now  discuss  the  performance  record  of 
the  various  offices. 

NORTH-ATLANTIC    REGION 

Albany.  N.Y.:  Uncollected  taxes  in 
1968  in  the  Albany  office  totaled  $21.- 
963,000,  an  increase  of  40  percent  over 
the  1967  period.  The  Albany  office  wrote 
off  as  uncollectable  $5,134,000  in  1968,  or 
nearly  seven  times  the  $780,000  written 
off  as  imcollectable  in  1967.  The  remain- 
ing inventory  of  tax  delinquencies  in 
1968  in  this  office  increased  from  $14,- 
195,000  in  1967  to  $15,341,000  in  1968. 

Augusta,  Maine,  has  a  fairly  good  re- 
port. Uncontrolled  taxes  in  1968  totaled 
$3,402,000  as  compared  with  $3,042,000  in 
1967,  but  the  amount  written  off  as  un- 
collectable dropped  from  $266,000  in  1967 
to  $193,000  in  1968. 

Boston,  Mass.,  does  not  have  a  good 
report.  Total  uncollected  taxes  for  1968 
in  the  Boston  office  were  $75,383,000.  an 
Increase  of  over  33  percent  over  the  $54,- 
806,000  in  1967.  In  the  same  year  Boston 
wroteoff  as  uncollectable  $10,127,000,  or 
three  times  the  $2,943,000  written  off  as 
uncollectable  in  1967.  At  the  same  time 
the  Boston  office  abated  $15,074,000  as 
compared  with  $5,720,000  in  1967.  A  fur- 
ther disturbing  factor  in  this  office  is 
that  employment  tax  delinquencies 
jumped  from  $12,390,000  in  1967  to  $17.- 
518,000  in  1968.  Again  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  these  employment  taxes 
represent  income  taxes,  social  security 
taxes,  et  cetera,  that  are  withheld  from 
the  paychecks  of  the  employees.  They 
are  in  effect  trust  fimds  and  should  be 
treated  as  such. 
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Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  This  Is  another  office 
that  needs  attention  since  the  delin- 
quencies and  the  amounts  marked  off  as 
uncollectable  are  exorbitant  as  compared 
to  the  national  average.  In  the  past  2 
years.  1967  and  1968.  the  Brooklyn  office 
has  written  off  as  uncollectable  over  $58 
millioh.  Another  $34  million  has  been 
abated  or  marked  off  in  the  sa6ie  2-year 
period  while  the  delinquent  accounts  at 
the  end  of  1968  still  stayed  at  $87,036,000. 
What  makes  these  total  delinquencies 
more  serious  is  the  fact  that  nearly  one- 
third,  or  $25,901,000,  of  the  amount  car- 
ried as  delinquent  at  the  end  of  the  year 
represent  uncollected  employment  taxes. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.:  This  office  has  a  mixed 
report.  The  total  for  uncollected  taxes  in 
1968  is  $27,133,000  as  compared  with 
$25,307,000  in  1967,  but  both  the  amounts 
abated  and  the  amounts  written  off  as 
uncollectable  are  lower  as  compared  with 
the  earlier  years.  The  disturbing  factor 
is  that  over  one -half  of  the  accounts  car- 
ried in  this  office  as  delinquent  at  the 
end  of  1968  represented  employment  tax 
delinquencies.  These  employment  tax  de- 
linquencies in  1968  totaled  $11,656,000, 
more  than  double  the  $4,982,000  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Burlington,  Vt.:  This  office  has  not 
done  so  well.  Uncollected  taxes  in  1968 
have  jiunped  from  $1,732,000  in  1967  to 
$2,840,000  in  1968,  while  the  amount  car- 
ried as  delinquent  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
after  writeoffs  and  abatements,  is  nearly 
double  the  preceding  period.  Employment 
tax  delinquencies  jumped  from  $415,000 
in  1967  to  $666,000  in  1968.  When  these 
delinquencies  are  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  they  are  too  high. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  is  another  office  which 
does  not  have  a  good  report.  Delinquent 
accounts  as  of  December  31.  1968,  total 
$37,222,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $8 
million  over  the  preceding  year;  but  even 
this  figure  was  arrived  at  only  after  the 
Hartford  office  had  written  off  as  un- 
collectable $2,160,000  in  1968 — as  com- 
pared with  $846,000  in  1967— and  had 
abated  $3,170,000  in  1968 — as  compared 
to  $2,533,000  in  1967. 

Manhattan,  N.Y.:  The  delinquent  ac- 
counts in  this  office  at  the  end  of  1968 
totaled  $221,706,000  a,S  compared  with 
$181,633,000  in  1967.  During  the  year  1968 
the  Manhattan  office  wrote  off  as  uncol- 
lectable $26,903,000.  This  heavy  writeoff 
came  on  top  of  the  $87,673,000  that  this 
office  wrote  off  in  1967.  Abatements  In 
1968  totaled  $21,652,000  as  compared  with 
$27,260,000  In  1967.  A  question  may  well 
be  asked.  Why  should  the  Manhattan  of- 
fice write  off  as  uncollectable  a  totsd  of 
$114  million  in  a  2-year  period  plus  an 
additional  $48  million  being  abated? 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
the  Manhattan  office  emplos^nent  tax  de- 
linquencies jumped  to  $52,348,000  in  1968 
as  compared  to  $30,611,000  in  1967.  This 
is  a  $22  million  increase  in  emplosmient 
tax  delinquencies  during  the  12-month 
period.  This  office  needs  attention;  there 
Is  no  excuse  for  such  large  amounts  be- 
ing written  off  in  either  Manhattan  or 
Brooklyn. 

Portsmouth,  N.H.:  The  total  of  un- 
collected taxes  in  Portsmouth  for  1968  is 
$3,014,000  as  compared  with  $2,140,000 


imcollected  in  1967.  Emplojrment  tax  de- 
linquencies in  this  office  jumped  to  $926,- 
000  in  1968  as  compared  to  $479,000  in 
1967. 

Providence.  R.I.:  The  Inventory  of  de- 
linquent accounts  as  of  December  31. 
1968.  totaled  $5,468,000  while  total  taxes 
uncollected  in  1968,  Including  the 
amounts  written  off  and  abated  during 
the  year,  were  $7,541,000  as  compared  to 
$5,879,000  in  1967.  This  entire  North- 
Atlantic  region  needs  special  attention 
since  the  amoimts  being  writlen  off  as 
uncollectable,  the  amounts  abated,  and 
the  Inventory  of  delinquent  taxes  at  the 
end  of  the  year  after  these  large  write- 
offs are  significantly  higher  percentage- 
wise than  the  national  average. 

Mm-ATLANTIC     REGION 

Baltimore,  Md.:  Tax  delinquencies  at 
the  end  of  1968  in  Baltimore  totaled 
$38,267,000,  or  an  increase  of  $3  million 
over  the  preceding  year  while  amounts 
written  off  as  uncollectable  totaled 
$6,055,000  as  compared  with  $4,884,000 
in  1967.  Total  taxes  uncollected  for  1968 
were  $49,061,000,  an  increase  from  the 
$44,898,000  uncollected  in  1967. 

Newark,  N.J. :  This  office  does  not  have 
a  good  report.  In  1968  it  reported  $92,- 
858,000  as  the  total  taxes  uncollected  as 
compared  to  $82,800,000  in  1967.  Em- 
ployment tax  dehnquencles  in  the 
Newark  office  totaled  $14,422,000  in  1968 
as  compared  with  $13,389,000  in  1967. 
Newark  handles  less  revenue  than  Phila- 
delphia yet  its  amount  of  uncollected 
taxes  is  considerably  higher. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Philadelphia  re- 
ports a  reduction  in  its  delinquent  ac- 
counts with  $42,331,000  reported  delin- 
quent as  of  the  end  of  1968  as  compared 
with  $47,253,000  in  1967;  however,  to 
arrive  at  this  reduced  figure  the  Phila- 
delphia office  wrote  off  as  uncollectable 
$15,169,000  in  1968,  or  nearly  three  times 
the  $5,622,000  written  off  as  uncollectable 
in  1967.  During  the  same  period — 1968 — 
$7,105,000  were  abated  as  compared  to 
$6,644,000  in  1967.  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies in  the  Philadelphia  office  at 
the  efid  of  1968  were  $9,663,000  as  com- 
pared to  $9,335,000  in  1967. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Delinquent  accounts 
in  the  Pittsburgh  office  at  the  end  of  1968 
jumped  from  $16,459,000  in  1967  to  $24,- 
007,000  in  1968.  A  substantial  part  of  this 
increase  is  represented  by  an  increase  in 
employment  tax  delinquencies,  which 
jumped  from  $4,772,000  in  1967-  to  $7,- 
667,000  in  1968.  During  the  year  1968  the 
amounts  written  off  as  uncollectable  and 
the  amounts  abated  were  slightly  lower 
than  the  preceding  year. 

Richmond,  Va.:  Delinquent  taxes  at 
the  end  of  1968  totaled  $16,502,000,  an  in- 
crease from  the  $13,922,000  reported  de- 
linquent at  the  end  of  1967:  however,  the 
total  amount  of  uncollected  taxes  in  the 
Richmond  office  for  1968  was  lower  than 
the  preceding  year  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  amounts  ^^Titten  off  as  uncollectable 
and  abated  were  less  than  the  preceding 
year.  The  Richmond  office  does,  however, 
show  an  increase  in  its  employment  tax 
delinquencies,  or  $5,031,000  at  the  end 
of  1968  as  compared  to  $3,904,000  at  the 
end  of  1967. 


Wilmington,  Del. :  Slnc^his  is  the  of- 
fice in  my  home  State  I  am  proud  to  re- 
port that  it  Is  one  of  the  offices  that  has 
a  much  better  record  for  tax  collections 
than  the  national  average.  The  1968  total 
for  uncollected  taxes  in  the  Wilmington 
office  was  $4,763,000  a  reduction  from 
$6,549,000  reported  In  1967,  while  the 
amounts  written  off  as  abated  and  uncol- 
lectable in  1968  were  $1,877,000,  a  reduc- 
tion from  the  $3,158,000  written  off  and 
abated  in  1967.  Employment  tax  delin- 
quencies in  the  Wilmington  office  were 
reported  at  $531,000  in  1968  as  compared 
to  $520,000  in  1967.  This  is  far  below  the 
national  average  for  uncollected  taxes,  as 
related  to  the  revenue  collections.  The 
Wilmington  office  reported  99.6  percent 
of  assessed  taxes  being  collected.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  reports  in  the  country. 

Compare  this  with  other  offices  in  the 
northeast  region,  some  of  which  showed  a 
collection  rate  as  low  as  96  percent.  For 
example,  total  revenue  collections  In 
Brooklyn  in  fiscal  1968  were  $3,372,823,- 
000,  or  about  three  times  the  $1,114,987,- 
000  total  revenue  collections  for  Wil- 
mington, Del.;  but  in  the  2-year  period 
1967-68  the  Brooklyn  office  wrote  off  as 
uncollectable  over  30  times  as  much  as 
was  written  off  in  the  Wilmington  office. 
During  this  same  2-year  period  the 
Brooklyn  office,  which  collected  about 
three  times  as  much  as  the  Delaware  of- 
fice, abated  over  $34,000,000  in  taxes,  or 
nearly  10  times  the  amount  abated  in 
the  Wilmington  office.  At  the  end  of  1968 
after  all  these  large  abatements  and 
writeoffs,  the  delinquent  accounts  still 
totaled  $87,036,000  in  the  Brooklyn  office, 
or  30  times  the  amount  of  delinquent  ac- 
counts in  the  Wilmington  office. 

When  one  considers  that  the  Brooklyn 
office  is  only  responsible  for  about  three 
times  the  collections  of  the  Delaware  of- 
fice it  emphasizes  the  inefficiency  in  that 
area  and  the  need  for  attention. 

SOUTHEAST    REGION 

Atlanta,  Ga.:  Uncollected  taxes  In  1968 
in  this  office  totaled  $25,267,000,  of  which 
amount  $16,896,000  were  still  carried  as 
delinquent  at  the  end  of  the  year  after 
amounts  written  off  as  uncollectable  and 
abated.  This  compares  with  $23,174,000 
uncollected  taxes  in  1967,  EmplojTnent 
tax  delinquencies  in  Atlanta  rose  from 
$2,855,000  in  1967  to  $4,427,000  in  1968. 

Birmingham,  Ala.:  Employment  tax 
delinquencies  in  this  office  doubled  in 
1968,  rising  from  $1,715,000  in  1967  to 
$3,638,000  in  1968,  while  the  total  for  un- 
collected taxes  dropped  from  $17,325,000 
in  1967  to  $15,016,000  in  1968.  The 
amounts  written  off  as  uncollectable  in 
this  office  dropped  from  $4,560,000  in 
1967  to  $1,980,000  In  1968. 

Columbia,  S.C.,  reports  a  50  percent 
increase  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies, or  a  rise  from  $1,076,000  in  1967  to 
$1,629,000  in  1968.  The  amount  carried 
as  delinquent  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
after  writeoffs  and  abatements  of  $2,- 
604,000,  rose  from  $6,869,000  in  1967  to 
$8,176,000  at  the  end  of  1968. 

Greensboro,  N.C.:  This  is  another  of- 
fice reporting  a  60  percent  incrca.<;e  in  de- 
linquent employment  taxes,  or  a  jump 
from  $2,054,000  in   1967  to  a  total  of 
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$3,213,000  in  1068.  Delinquent  accounts 
after  all  writeol^s  and  abatements  in  the 
Greensboro  offlte  rose  from  $12,406,000 
in  1967  to  $16,*90,000  in  1968.  Greens- 
boro's total  for  uncollected  taxes  in  1968 
was  $22,228,000- 

Jackson,  Mls3.,  reports  a  rise  in  em- 
ployment taxes  from  51,040,000  In  1967 
to  $1,378,000  in  |968.  Delinquent  accounts 
after  deducting  writeoffs  for  uncollecta- 
ble  accounts  and  abatements  rose  from 
$4,466,000  in  1967  to  $4,769,000  in  1968. 
This  increase  isi  substantially  accounted 
for  by  the  rise  in  delinquent  employment 
taxes. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.:  This  is  another 
ofQce  which  doei  not  have  a  good  collec- 
tion record.  Employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies are  still  latrge — $12,691,000  at  the 
end  of  1968  as  c(»npared  with  $11,984,000 
at  the  end  of  196v. 

During  1968  I  the  Jacksonville  office 
wrote  off  as  uicollectable  $19,316,000, 
and  this  foUoweq  a  writeoff  of  $19,368,000 
as^  uncollectablei  in  1967.  In  1968  the 
JacksoriviJle  office  abated  an  additional 
$23,743,000  in  tapces,  or  three  times  the 
abatements  of  the  $7,351,000  in  1967.  The 
Jacksonville  officiB  In  fiscal  1968  had  total 
revenue  collecticins  of  52,986,346,000, 'or 
about  the  same  lamoimt  as  the  $2,914,- 
748.000  in  the  Sti  Paul.  Minn.,  office,  yet 
Jacksonville  wrote  off  as  uncollectable 
and  abated  a  totil  of  $43  million  in  1968 
and  still  reporteq  a  remaining  delinquent 
tax  accoimt  of  $93,684,000.  This  repre- 
sents a  total  of  $136,743,000  in  uncol- 
lected taxes  at  tlie  Jacksonville  office  in 
1968,  which  is  aver  10  times  the  S12,- 
001,000  uncollected  taxes  in  the  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  offlc( .  The  Jacksonville  office 
needs  urgent  attention.  Why  are  these 
accounts  being  ^.^ritten  off  or  abated  so 
freely? 

Nashville,  Tenii. ;  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies in  tha  Nashville  office  jumped 
60  percent,  or  fram  $2,709,000  in  1967  to 
$4,560,000  in  19€8i  During  1968  the  Nash- 
ville office  wrott  off  as  uncollectable 
$4,671,000  as  coihpared  with  $2,812,000 
written  off  in  19 S7.  Abatements  during 
1968  dropped  from  $4,259,000  in  1967  to 
52.576.000  in  1968. 

CBNIRAL    REGION 
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with  nearly  all  of  this  Increase  being 
represented  by  an  increase  in  employ- 
ment tax  delinquencies,  which  rose  from 
$5,001,000  in  1967  to  $7,010,000  in  1988 
Detroit,  Mich.:   The  total  for  uncol- 
lected taxes  in  Detroit  for  1968  is  $67,- 
595,000  as  compared  to  $59,053,000  in 
1967.  The  amount  marked  off  as  uncol- 
lectable in  1968  was  $3,849,000  as  com- 
pared   with    $3,279,000    in    1967    while 
abatements  during  the  same  year  were 
about  $2  million  higher  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  or  $7,118,000  against  $5,016,- 
000.  Again  we  find  the  same  pattern  of 
increase  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies  with    $14,046,000   delinquencies   in 
1968  as  compared  to  $12,330,000  in  1967. 
However,  when  we  consider  the  amount 
of  revenue  handled  in  the  Detroit  office 
this  is  a  good  report.  The  total  revenue 
collections  for  Detroit  in  fiscal  1968  were 
$12,649,256,000.  Tax  collections  in  the  De- 
troit office  were  considerably  better  than 
the  national  average.  Revenue  collections 
in  Detroit  were  over  four  times  the  total 
collected  In  the  Jacksonville,  Fla..  office 
yet    Jacksonville    reported    nearly    five 
times  as  much  written  off  as  uncollectable 
as  did  the  Detroit  office. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.:  In  1968  the  Indian- 
apolis office  wrote  off  as  imcollectable 
$6,487,000  representing  a  50-percent  in- 
crease over  the  $4,017,000  written  off  in 
1967.  In  the  same  year  1968  the  Indian- 
apolis office  abated  $3,716,000  as  com- 
pared to  $3,446,000  in  the  preceding  year. 
Employment  tax  delinquencies  in  Indian- 
apolis rose  from  $5,298,000  in  1967  to 
$6,142,000  in  1968.  The  total  for  uncol- 
lected taxes  in  the  years  were  $35,591.- 
000  in  1968  as  compared  to  $31,529,000  in 
1967. 

Louisville.  Ky. :  Employment  tax  delin- 
quencies in  Louisville  rose  over  50  per- 
cent in  1968.  or  from  $2,046,000  in  1967 
to  $3,222,000  in  1968.  The  total  uncol- 
lected taxes  in  1968  rose  from  $14,620.- 
000  in  1967  to  $17,856,000  in  1968. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. :  Employment  tax 
delinquencies  rose  about  60  percent  in 
this  office,  or  from  $1,044,000  in  1967  to 
$1,623,000  in  1968.  thus  bringing  its  total 
of  uncollected  taxes  to  $7,785,000  as  com- 
pared to  $6,206,000  in  1967. 

MIDWEST    REGION 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.:  Employment  tax 
delinquencies  in  the  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak., 
office  rose  from  $154,000  in  1967  to  $284,- 
000  in  1968  with  the  total  for  uncollected 
taxes  rising  from  $1,269,000  in  1967  to 
$1,632,000  in  196S. 

Chicago,  111.:  In  1968  the  Chicago  office 
wrote  off  as  uncollectable  $19,128,000,  an 
increase  of  nearly  $3,000,000  over  the 
$16,868,000  written  off  in  1967.  Abate- 
ments in  the  Chicago  office  were  lower  in 
1968.  or  $8,698,000  as  compared  to  $12.- 
028,000  in  1967.  The  inventory  of  delin- 
quent accounts  in  Chicago  minus  the 
writeoffs  and  abatements  was  $48,210,- 
000  in  1968  as  compared  to  $50,102,000  in 
1967.  but  delinquent  employment  taxes 
rose  spectacularly  in  this  office,  or  from 
$8,602,000  in  1967  to  $14,185,000  in  1968. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  a  good  report, 
but  it  does  report  an  increase  in  its 
employment  tax  delinquencies  with  the 
1968  total  rising  to  $1,249,000  as  com- 
pared to  $879,000  in  1967;  however,  the 


Des  Moines  office  as  a  whole  has  a  good 

report.  The  amounts  written  off  as  un-, 

collectable   dropped   from   $2,311,000   in 

1967  to  $696,000  in  1968  while  abate- 
ments dropped  from  $1,586,000  in  1967 
to  $1,118,000  in  1968.  The  total  uncol- 
lected taxes  for  the  Des  Moines  office  in 

1968  including  the  writeoffs  were  $6,- 
941.000.  a  drop  from  the  $8,274,000  re- 
ported In  1967.  When  we  consider  that 
In  fiscal  1968  the  Des  Moines  office's  to- 
tal revenue  collections  were  $1,304,909,000 
this  is  considerably  below  the  national 
average  for  uncollected  taxes.  This  of- 
fice should  be  complimented. 

Compare  Des  Moines  report  with  that 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  which  handled 
about  two-and-one-half  times  the  col- 
lections of  the  Des  Moines  office,  yet 
Jacksonville's  total  for  uncollected  taxes 
were  nearly  20  times  that  of  the  Des 
Moines  office.  Furthermore,  the  amounts 
written  off  as  uncollectable  and  the 
amounts  abated  in  the  Jacksonville  of- 
fice totaling  over  $43  million  in  1968 
as  compared  with  less  than  $2  million 
written  off  and  abated  in  the  Des  Moines 
office. 

Fargo.  N.  Dak.:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies rose  from  $246,000  in  1967 
to  $389,000  in  1968  while  the  total  for 
uncollected  taxes,  including  writeoffs 
and  abatements,  in  this  office  is  $1,423,- 
000  in  1968  as  compared  to  $1,233,000  In 
1967. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.:  This  office  has  a 
good  report  although  it  reports  the  same 
trend  of  increased  emplojmient  tax  de- 
linquencies with  $2,957,000  reported  at 
the  end  of  1968  as  compared  to  $2,422,- 
000  delinquent  in  1967;  however,  the  Mil- 
waukee office  shows  an  overall  decline 
in  its  reported  total  for  uncollected  taxes. 
In  1968  $2,384,000  was  written  off  as  un- 
collectable as  compared  to  $3,943,000 
written  off  in  1967.  Abatements  were 
slightly  higher  than  those  in  1967,  but 
the  inventory  of  delinquent  accounts 
minus  writeoffs  was  lower.  The  total  of 
uncollected  taxes  in  the  Milwaukee  of- 
fice dropped  from  $17,361,000  in  1967  to 
515,896,000  in  1968.  Overall  this  Is  an 
excellent  report  for  this  office  when  we 
we  consider  that  the  total  revenue  col- 
lections for  the  year  in  Milwaukee  were 
$3,079,873,000,  about  equal  to  the  $3.- 
372,823,000  revenue  collections  in  the 
Brooklyn  office;  yet  Brooklyn  reported 
uncollected  taxes  of  $138,540,000  in  1968, 
or  over  eight  times  the  $15,896,000  uncqjj? 
lected  in  Milwaukee. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  has  a  good  report  with 
its  total  of  uncollected  taxes  dropping 
from  $10,690,000  in  1967  to  $7,358,000  in 
1968.  Delinquent  employment  taxes  were 
$741,000  in  1968  as  compared  to  $670,000 
in  1967.  Abatements  dropped  from  $3,- 
205.000  in  1967  to  $1,734,000  in  1968  while 
the  amounts  marked  off  as  uncollectable 
dropped  from  $710,000  in  1967  to  $562,- 
000  in  1968. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  while  reporting  a  high- 
er total  of  uncollected  taxes  in  1968,  still 
has  a  good  report  as  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average.  Total  revenue  collections 
in  St.  Louis  office  in  fiscal  1968  were 
$4,314,622,000  or  about  30  percent  larger 
than  the  Brooklyn  office  collections,  yet 
its  total  for  uncollected  taxes  in  1968  is 
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126,000  as  compared  to  $138,540,000 
Tincollected  taxes  In  the  Brooklyn  office. 
The  collection  record  for  St.  Louis  is  far 
above  the  national  average. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  a  good  report.  This 
office,  which  has  total  revenue  collections 
in  1968  of  $2,914,748,000  reports  a  drop 
in  Its  total  of  uncollected  taxes  from 
$13,796,000  in  1967  to  $12,001,000  in  1968. 
Jacksonville  and  Brooklyn,  each  with 
about  the  same  amount  of  revenue  col- 
lections, had  10  times  as  many  writeoffs 
and  uncollected  taxes  as  St.  Paul. 

Springfield,  111.,  also  has  a  report  bet- 
ter than  the  national  average.  This  office, 
which  handled  $1,887,006,000  in  revenue 
collections  last  year  reported  only  $8,- 
910,000  total  uncollected  taxes  in  1968 
as  compared  to  $8,508,000  in  1967.  The 
amounts  being  written  off  as  uncollected 
In  1968  dropped  from  $2,377,000  in  1967 
to  $712,000  in  1968.  This  is  a  good  report 
for  an  office  of  this  size. 

SOTTTHWEST   REGION 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. :  Employment  tax 
delinquencies  rose  from  $867,000  in  1967 
to  $1,147,000  in  1968  while  the  total  of 
uncollected  taxes,  including  amounts 
written  off  and  abated  rose  from  $7,541,- 
000  in  1967  to  $8,511,000  in  1968. 

Austin,  Tex.:  This  office  does  not  have 
a  good  report.  Employment  tax  delin- 
quencies jumped  from  $5,771,000  in  1967 
to  $8,585,000  in  1968.  The  amount  writ- 
ten off  as  uncollectable  jumped  from 
$7,202,000  in  1967  to  $12,140,000  in  1968 
while  the  amount  abated  rose  from  $4,- 
652,000  in  1967  to  $5,690,000  in  1968.  The 
total  uncollected  taxes  in  the  Austin  of- 
fice rose  from  $72,093,000  in  1967  to  $81,- 
573,000  in  1968. 

This  is  far  above  the  national  average 
for  uncollected  taxes;  for  example,  the 
total  annual  revenue  collections  of  the 
Austin  office  were  $3,764,738,000  as  com- 
pared to  the  $4,314,622,000  in  revenue 
collections  in  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of- 
fice. Yet,  Austin,  which  handled  less  rev- 
enue, reported  uncollected  taxes  in  1968 
of  $81.5  million,  or  over  three  times  the 
$26.1  million  uncollected  taxes  in  the 
larger  St.  Louis  office. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.:  Uncollected  taxes  in 
the  Cheyenne  office  showed  a  slight  in- 
crease, rising  from  $1,527,000  in  1967  to 
$1,559,000  in  1968  with  the  most  of  this 
increase  representing  an  increase  in  em- 
ployment tax  delinquencies,  which  rose 
from  $329,000  in  1967  to  $432,000  in  1968 

Dallas,  Tex.:  This  office  does  not  have 
a  good  report.  Employment  tax  delin- 
quencies in  the  Dallas  office  jumped  from 
$4,935,000  in  1967  to  $6,486,000  in  1968. 
The  amount  written  off  as  uncollectable 
rose  from  $5,831,000  in  1967  to  $7,919,000 
in  1968  while  the  amount  of  abatements 
rose  from  $3,646,000  in  1967  to  $4,071,000 
in  1968.  The  total  for  uncollected  taxes 
in  Dallas,  including  writeoffs,  in  1968 
was  $72,082,000  as  compared  to  $71,- 
072,000  in  1967. 

This  is  far  above  the  national  aver- 
age; for  example,  the  total  revenue  col- 
lections in  the  Dallas  office  were  $2,- 
943,214,000,  or  considerably  less  than  the 
$3,436,792,000  revenue  collections  for  the 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  office;  yet  the  total  of 
uncollected  taxes  in  the  Dallas  office  was 


more  than  double  that  of  the  Cincinnati 
office. 

There  are  far  too  many  writeoffs  and 
uncollected  taxes  in  both  Dallas  and 
Austin.  They  need  attention. 

Denver,  Colo.,  has  a  good  report.  The 
amounts  written  off  as  uncollectable  in 
the  Denver  office  dropped  from  $4,068,- 
000  in  1967  to  $2,246,000  in  1968  while 
the  amounts  abated  in  the  same  period 
dropped  from  $3,564,000  in  1967  to  $1,- 
908,000  in  1968.  The  total  uncollected 
taxes,  including  writeoffs,  in  the  Den- 
ver office  in  1968  were  $16,472,000.  Em- 
ployment tax  delinquencies  in  the  Den- 
ver office  rose  from  $3,149,000  in  196"^  to 
$3,703,000  in  1968. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.:  The  total  for  the 
uncollected  taxes  in  Little  Rock  dropped 
from  $13,117,000  in  1967  to  $11,589,000 
in  1968;  however,  the  amounts  written 
off  as  uncollectable  showed  a  substantial 
increase,  rising  from  $752,000  in  1967  to 
$2,315,000  in  1968.  In  this  same  period 
delinquent  employment  taxes  jumped  by 
40  percent,  or  from  $1,015,000  in  1967 
to  $1,444,000  in  1968. 

New  Orleans,  La.:  This  office  has  a 
bad  report.  Employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies in  the  New  Orleans  office  jumped 
from  $4,178,000  in  1967  to  $7,372,000  in 
1968.  The  amgunts  written  off  as  un- 
collectable rose  from  $2,897,000  in  1967 
to  $4,496,000  in  1968,  and  abatements 
during  the  year  rose  from  $1,345,000  in 

1967  to  $2,864,000  in  1968.  Its  remaining 
inventory  of  delinquent  taxes,  after  these 
writeoffs,  rose  from  $15,693,000  in  1967 
to  a  total  of  $21,871,000  in  1968.  This 
brought  the  total  for  uncollected  taxes 
in  the  New  Orleans  office  in  1968  to  $29,- 
231,000.  This  office  handles  about  40 
percent  more  revenue  collections  than 
the  Wilmington,  Del.,  office,  yet  their 
amoimt  of  imcollected  taxes  is  over  six 
times  larger  than  the  Delaware  office. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.:  This  is  another 
office  reporting  a  rise  in  employment  tax 
delinquencies,  or  from  $2,551,000  in  1967 
to  $3,184,000  in  1968  with  the  total  for 
imcollected   taxes   during   the   year   of 

1968  rising  to  $16,891,000  from  the  $14,- 
547,000  figure  reported  in  1967. 

Wichita,  Kans.:~  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies in  Wichita  rose  nearly  50 
percent,  or  from  $1,397,000  in  1967  to 
$2,096,000  in  1968  while  its  inventorj-  for 
delinquent  accounts  rose  from  $7,006,000 
in  1967  to  $10,487,000  in  1968,  thus  bring- 
ing its  total  for  uncollected  taxes  in  1968 
to  $12,628,000  as  compared  to  $10,422,000 
in  1967. 

WESTERN    REGION 

Anchorage,  Alaska:  When  compared 
with  the  total  amoimt  of  revenue  col- 
lections for  an  office.  Anchorage  has  a 
poor  report.  The  total  revenue  collections 
for  Anchorage  were  $118,827,000  while  its 
total  for  uncollected  taxes  in  1968  was 
$2,939,000  as  compared  to  $2,694,000  in 
1967.  The  amount  of  uncollected  taxes 
as  related  to  the  total  revenue  collections 
in  that  office  were  considerably  above 
national  average.  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies in  Anchorage  rose  over  35 
percent,  from  $683,000  in  1967  to  S946,- 
000  in  1968. 

Boise,  Idaho,  does  not  have  too  good 


of  a  report.  The  total  revenue  collections 
in  this  office  were  $337,240,000  while  its 
total  for  uncollected  taxes  in  1968  wsis 
$4,096,000  as  compared  with  $3,761,000 
in  1967.  Employment  tax  delinquencies  in 
Boise  rose  from  $757,000  in  1967  to 
$826,000  in  1968. 

Helena,  Mont.:  This  office  has  shown 
improvement  although  employment  tax 
delinquencies  had  a  slight  increase,  from 
$361,000  in  1967  to  $368,000  in  1968,  but 
the  total  for  the  amount  of  taxes  not 
collected  dropped  from  $2,743,000  in  1967 
to  $2,494,000  in  1968.  The  amounts  writ- 
ten off  as  uncollected  in  Helena  likewise 
dropped  from  $766,000  in  1967  to  $4'86.000 
in  1968. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii:  Employment  tax 
delinquents  rose  over  50  percent,  from 
.5780,000  in  1967  to  51.199.000  in  1968 
while  the  amount  carried  as  delinquent 
at  the  end  of  1968  had  risen  from  S2.395.- 
000  in  1967  to  $3,738,000  in  1968.  The 
amount  written  off  as  uncollectible  in 
Honolulu  rose  from  S227.000  in  1967  to 
S581.000  in  1968.  but  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial drop  in  the  amount  abated  in 
this  office,  this  figure  being  S579.000  in 
1968  as  compared  to  S2.756.000  in  1967. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.:  This  office  has  a 
high  ratio  of  uncollected  taxes  in  1968. 
It  marked  off  as  uncollectible  566,107,000 
in  i968  as  compared  to  $45,011,000 
marked  off  in  1967.  Taxes  abated  during 
1968  totaled  S6. 782.000  as  compared  to 
S5.927.000  in  1967. 

Even  after  these  substantial  writeoffs 
and  abatements  the  remaining  inven- 
tory^ carried  as  delinquent  taxes  on  De- 
cember 31,  1968,  totaled  $118,685,000  as 
compared  to  $92,522,000  in  1967.  Em- 
ployment tax  delinquencies  in  1968  were 
$16,021,000,  slightly  less  than  the  S17,- 
744,000  carried  as  delinquent  in  1967. 
This  means,  however,  that  the  Los  An- 
geles office,  whose  annual  revenue  collec- 
tions totaled  88,812,169,000,  was  report- 
ing a  total  of  uncollected  taxes  in  1968 
of  $191,754,000. 

This  is  not  a  good  report  as  compared 
to  other  offices;  for  example,  the  Detroit 
office,  which  has  annual  revenue  collec- 
tions totaling  512,649,256.000  only  re- 
ported uncollected  taxes  in  1968  of  $67.- 
595,000.  Yet  the  Los  Angeles  office,  which 
is  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  Detroit  of- 
fice in  revenue  collections,  reports  a  total 
for  uncollected  taxes  in  1968  of  S191,- 
574,000,  or  nearly  three  times  that  of 
Detroit.  The  Los  Angeles  office  needs 
attention. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies in  Phoenix  jumped  nearly  40 
percent,  or  from  $1,517,000  in  1967  to  $2.- 
113.000  in  1968.  The  amount  written  off 
as  uncollectable  in  1968  was  nearly  dou- 
ble the  amount  written  off  in  1967,  or  $3.- 
380.000  in  1968  as  compared  to  $1,875,000 
in  1967.  The  amount  abated  during  1968 
totaled  $1,767,000  as  compared  to  $1,- 
316,000  in  1967.  The  remaining  carried 
as  delinquent  accounts  at  the  end  of 
1968  totaled  S9.290.000.  an  increase  from 
the  $7,460,000  carried  as  delinquent  at 
the  end  of  1967.  Altogether  the  total  for 
uncollected  taxes  in  the  Phoenix  office 
for  1968  was  nearly  40-percent  higher 
than  the  total  for  uncollected  taxes  for 
1967. 
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Portland,  Oreg.:  Employment  tax  de- 
linquencies in  f^rtland  were  more  than 
double  the  delinquencies  In  the  preced- 
ing year,  or  $2360,000  in  1968  as  com- 
pared with  $l,3'72,0OO  in  1967;  however, 
the  amount  marked  off  as  uncollectable 
In  Portland  in  1968  dropped  substan- 
tially, or  from  $2,585,000  in  1967  to 
$1,268,000  in  1968.  Abatements  likewise 
declined  in  1968,  with  $1,778,000  listed 
for  abatements  in  1968  as  compared  to 
$2,703,000  in  1967.  However,  after  these 
writeoffs  the  balance  carried  as  1968 
delinquent  accounts  in  Portland  showed 
a  50-percent  increase,  rising  from  $6.- 
082,000  in  1967  to  $9,962,000  in  1968, 
bringing  the  total  for  uncollected  taxes 
in  the  Portland  offlce  to  $13,008,000. 

Reno.  Nev.:  This  office  has  a  bad  re- 
port. Emplojrmeint  tax  delinquencies  in 
the  Reno  offlce  i  rose  from  $1,897,000  in 

1967  to  $2.038J000  in  1968.  Amounts 
marked  off  as  uncollectable  in  Reno  like- 
wise jumped  from  $2,348,000  in  1967  to 
$3,636,000  in  196B  while  abatements  were 
correspaadingly  higher,  rising  from 
$699,000  in  1967  to  $947,000  in  1968.  Even 
after  these  increased  writeoffs  and 
abatements  the  balance  carried  as  delin- 
quent accoimtslon  December  31,  1968, 
was  still  nearly  Rouble  the  delinquent  ac- 
count balance  ii  1967,  or  $12,140,000  in 

1968  as  comparM  to  $6,452,000  in  1967. 
The  total  for  uacoUected  taxes  In  Reno 
in  1968  was  $1$, 723,000.  Total  revenue 
collections  in  ttie  Reno  offlce  in  fiscal 
1968  was  only  $308,093,000,  or  about  one- 
fourth  the  size  Of  the  collections  in  the 
Wilmington,  De\.,  office,  yet  the  amount 
of  uncollected  flaxes  in  Reno  was  over 
three  times  thos^  of  Delaware. 

Salt  Lake  City;  Utah:  Emplojmient  tax 
delinquencies  raise  about  20  percent,  or 
from  $852,000  i|i  1967  to  $1,032,000  in 
1968.  This  offlce  inarked  off  as  uncollecta- 
ble $991,000  in  1968  as  compared  to 
$1,299,000  in  19^7,  but  abatements  dur- 
ing the  year  ware  sharply  higher  with 
$1,928,000  abated  in  1968  as  compared  to 
$711,000  in  1967. 

San  Franciscto,  Calif.:  Employment 
tax  delinquencies  in  San  Francisco  rose 
from  $8,446,000  In  1967  to  $9,752,000  in 
1968  while  during  the  same  year  it 
marked  off  as  uncollectable  and  abated  a 
total  of  $19,463, 600  in  1968  as  compared 
to  $15,202,000  ia  1967.  Even  after  con- 
sidering these  Increased  writeoffs  and 
abatements,  however,  the  balance  carried 
as  delinquent  accounts  at  the  end  of  1968 
had  risen  from  $50,441,000  in  1967  to 
$59,372,000  in  1$68.  A  total  of  $78,835.- 
000  in  1968  taxes  remained  uncollected 
in  this  offlce. 

Seattle,  Wash.:  Delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  incneased  50  percent,  from 
$1,830,000  in  19$7  to  $2,754,000  In  1968 
while  the  total  fl>r  uncollected  taxes  rose 
from  $13,112.00o(in  1967  to  $15,362,00  in 
1968;  however,  \^hen  the  size  of  this  of- 
flce, whose  annual  collection  totaled 
$2,302,670,000,  is  taken  into  consideration 
its  report  for  t^  collections  is  better 
than  the  national  average.  For  example, 
Seattle,  with  its  $2.3  billion  revenue  col- 
lections reporte<i  a  total  of  only  $15,362,- 
000  in  uncollected  taxes  In  1968  as  com- 
pared with  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  its 
$2.9  billion  revenue  collections  which  re- 
ported $136,743,000  as  uncollected  in 
1968.  Thus  the  Jacksonville  offlce,  which 


is  about  30  percent  larger  in  total  rev- 
enue collections  than  the  Seattle  offlce, 
reported  delinquent  and  uncollected 
taxes  over  eight  times  that  of  the  Seat- 
tle offlce. 

IMTKRNATTONAI.    OPXRATIONS 

Puerto  Rico:  Employment  tax  delin- 
quencies dropped  from  $1,946,000  in  1967 
to  $1,441,000  in  1968.  but  the  total  for 
imcollected  taxes  in  1968,  including  the 
$1.2  million  marked  off  as  uncollectable 
and  abated,  wtis  $3,902,000,  or  about  the 
same  as  the  preceding  year.  Yet  this 
offlce  only  handled  $199,297,000  in  annual 
revenue  collections,  and  the  $3.9  million 
being  reported  as  uncollected  taxes  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

All  others :  This  category  under  Inter- 
national Operations  includes  delinquent 
accounts  of  American  citizens  who  are 
stationed  abroad,  and  it  is  alarmingly 
high.  The  annual  revenue  collections  of 
the  Federal  Government  from  this  classi- 
fication were  $450,866,000.  yet  the  total 
for  uncollected  taxes  in  this  same  cate- 
gory in  1968  is  $77,778,000.  This  repre- 
sents a  14-percent  loss  in  collections. 
This  is  10  times  the  national  average  and 
needs  considerably  more  attention  than 
has  been  given  to  this  area  in  the  past. 

In  this  report  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  offices  of  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan, 
N.Y.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  both  offices  in 
Texas,  Aiistin,  and  Dallas;  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.;  and  Reno,  Nev.,  are  mentioned 
as  having  a  poor  record  of  collections. 
Some  explanations  should  be  forthcom- 
ing as  to  why  people  in  those  areas  have 
not  been  paying  their  taxes. 

The  collection  of  taxes  classified  under 
International  Operations  have  likewise 
been  very  poor  as  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average.  This,  too,  needs  attention. 

CHART    1.— INVENTORY    OF    TAXPAYER    DELINQUENT 

ACCOUNTS,  AS  OF  DEC.   31,   1968,   AND   1967 
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1967 


NORTH-ATLANTIC  REGION 

Albany,  N.Y.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible $5,134  $780 

Abated  during  year 1,488  628 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 15.341  14,195 

Total  uncollected  taxes 21.963  15.603 

Augusta,  Maine: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 193  266 

Abated  during  year 643  316 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 2,566  2.460 

Total  uncollected  taxes 3.402  3,042 

Boston.  Mass.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 10,127  2.943 

Abated  during  yeer 15.074  5  720 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 50.182  46.143 

ToUl  uncollected  taxes 75.383  54,806 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  ====== 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 25,836  32,354 

Abated  during  year 25,668  8  572 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 87,036  89,287 

Total  uncollected  taxes 138,540  130,213 

Buffak),  N.Y.:  =^=== 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 1,974  2,719 

Abated  during  year 3,035  4  382 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dee.  31 22,124  18,206 

Total  uncollected  taxes 27,133  25,307 

Burlington,  Vt.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 176  133 

Abated  during  year 247  232 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 2,417  1,367 

Total  uncollected  taxes 2.840  1,732 
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NORTH-ATLANTIC  REGION— Con. 

Hartford,  Conn.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible $2,160  $846 

Abated  during  year 3,170  2,533 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 37,222  29,011 

Total  uncollected  taxes 42,552  32,390 

Manhattan,  NY.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 26,903  87,673 

Abated  during  year 21,652  27,260 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31. 221,706  181,633 

Total  uncollected  taxes 270,261  296,566 

Portsmouth,  NH: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 233  398 

Abated  during  year 581  155 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 2,200  1,587 

Total  uncollected  taxes 3,014  2,140 

Providence,  R.I.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 1,493  1,100 

Abated  during  year _ 580  541 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 5,468  4,238 

Total  uncollected  taxH 7,541  5,879 

MID-ATLANTIC  REGION  ^=^=== 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 6.055  4.884 

Abated  during  year 4.739  4  871 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 38,267  35,143 

Total  uncollected  taxes 49,061  44.898 

Newark,  NJ.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 7,392  9  040 

Abated  during  year 10,236  12.249 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 75.230  61.511 

Total  uncollected  taxes 92.858  82,800 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 15,169  5,622 

Abated  during  year 7,105  6  644 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 42,331  47,253 

Total  uncollected  taxes 64,605  59,519 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 1,790  2,448 

Abated  during  year 4,499  5,729 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 24,007  16,459 

Total  uncollected  taxes 30,296  24,636 

Richmond,  Va.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 1,858  1.960 

Abated  during  year 2.881  6  942 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 16,502  13,922 

Total  uncollected  taxes 21,241  22.824 

Wilmington,  Del.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 1,273  298 

Abated  during  year 604  2,860 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 2,886  3,391 

Total  uncollected  taxes 4,763  6,549 

SOUTHEAST  REGION 

Atlanta,  Ga.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 3.612  4.828 

Abated  during  year 4,759  4  404 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 16,896  13^942 

Total  uncollected  taxes t...  25.267  23.174 

Birmingham,  Ala.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 1,980  4,560 

Abated  during  year 4,061  3  109 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 8,975  9,656 

Total  uncollected  taxes 15,016  17,325 

Columbia,  S.C: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 1,147  1,903 

Abated  during  year 1,457  1,286 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 8,176  6.869 

Total  uncollected  taxes 10,780  10.058 

Greentboro,  N.C.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 2,073  3.027 

Abated  during  year 3,665  4.679 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 16,490  12.406 

Total  uncollected  taxes 22.228  20,112 

Jackson,  Miss.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 1,982  1,504 

Abated  during  year 926  1449 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 4,769  4,466 

Total  uncollected  taxes 7,677  7  419 

f 
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CHART    1.— INVENTORY    OF    TAXPAYER    DELINQUENT 
ACCOUNTS.  AS  OF  DEC.  31.  1968,  AND  1967— Con. 

(Figures  in  thousands) 


1968 


1967 


SOUTHEAST  REGION— 

Continued 

Jacksonville,  Fla.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible $19,316  $19,368 

Abated  during  year 23,743  7,351 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 93,684  89,704 

Total  uncollected  taxes 136,743  116,423 

Nashville,  Tenn. : 

Marked  oft  as  uncollectible 4,671  2,812 

Abated  during  year 2,576  4,259 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 16,249  14,379 

Total  uncollected  taxes 23,496  21,450 

CENTRAL  REGION 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 7, 642  4, 219 

Abated  during  year 4.840  3,220 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 18,954  18,744 

ToUl  uncollected  taxes 31.436  26,183 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 4,096  4,986 

Abated  during  year 4,436  9,487 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 44,399  36,150 

Total  uncollected  taxes 52,931  50,623 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible ^  3,849  3,279 

Abated  during  year    7.118  5.016 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 56.618  50,758 

Total  uncollected  taxes 1 67,595  59,053 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 6.487  4,017 

Abated  during  year 3.716  3,446 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 25,388  24,066 

Total  uncollected  taxes 35,591  31.529 

Louisville,  Ky.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible :...  1,532  2,731 

Abated  during  year 1.673  2,642 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 J4.651  9.247 

Total  uncollected  taxes 17,856  14,620 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 568  ,    897 

Abated  during  year 623  764 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 6,594  4,545 

Total  uncollected  taxes 7.785  6.206 

MIDWEST  REGION 

Aberdeen, S.  Dak.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 94.  196 

Abated  during  year 293  164 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 1,245  909 

Total  uncollected  taxes -  1,632  1,269 

Chicago,  III.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 19,128  16,868 

Abated  during  year —  8,698  12,028 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31_ 48, 210  50, 102 

Total  uncollected  taxes 76,036  78,998 

Des  Moines,  Iowa:  '' 

Marked  oft  as  uncollectible 696  2, 311 

Abated  during  year — .  1,118  1,586 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 5,127  4,377 

Total  uncollected  taxes .,-  6,941  8,274 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 135  92 

Abated  during  year 245  156 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 1, 043  985 

Total  uncollected  taxes 1,423  1.233 

Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 2,384  3,943 

Abated  during  year 2,960  2,354 

Balance  delinquent  a 'c  Dec.  31 10,552  11,064 

Total  uncollected  taxes 15,896  17,361 


CHART    1.- INVENTORY    OF    TAXPAYER    DELINQUENT 
ACCOUNTS,  AS  OF  DEC  31,   1968  AND   1967— Con. 

[Figures  in  thousands] 


1968 


1967 


MIDWEST  REGION— Con. 

Omaha,  Nebr. :  ' 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible $562  $710 

Abated  during  year... 1,734  3,205 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31..,. 5,062  6,775 

Total  uncollected  taxes....'. 7,358  10,690 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible : 3,099  6,718 

Abated  during  year...       2,930  4,495 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 20,097  13,919 

Totenincollected  taxes.. 26, 126  25, 132 

SL  Paul,  Minn.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 1,131  3,678 

Abated  during  year 2,167  3.201 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 8,703  6,917 

Total  uncollected  taxes 12,001  13,796 

Springfield,  HI.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 712  2.377 

Abated  during  year 1,484  1.052 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 6.714  5,079 

Total  uncollected  taxes 8,910  8,508 

SOUTHWEST  REGION 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible '        686  656 

Abated  during  year 1,414  1,096 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 6,411  5,789 

Total  uncollected  taxes 8.511  7,541 

Austin,  Tex.: 

Marked  oft  as  uncollectible 12,140  7,202 

Abated  during  year 5,690  4,652 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 63.743  60,239 

Total  uncollected  taxes 81,573  72,093 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible. 171  249 

Abated  during  year 349  153 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 1,039  1,125 

Total  uncollected  taxes 1,559  1,527 

Dallas,  Tex.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 7,919  5,831 

Abated  during  year 4,071  3,646 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 60,092  61,595 

Total  uncollected  taxes 72,082  71,072 

Denver,  Colo:. 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 2,246  4,068 

Abated  during  year 1,908  3,564 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 12,318  9,736 

Total  uncollected  taxes 16,472  17,368 

Little  Rock,  Ark.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectable 2,315  ?62 

Abated  during  year 918  1,178 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 8,356  11,187 

Total  uncollected  taxes 11,589  13,117 

New  Orleans,  La,:  /  ) 

Marked  off  as  uncollectable 4,49»  2<897 

Abated  during  year 2,864   /'^1,345 

Batance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 21, 8^^  15,693 

Total  uncollected  taxes ^^^^it^il  \    19^^985 

Oktahoma  City,  Okla.:   n«__— / 

Marked  off  as  uncollectaWeTr. 2,414  3,244 

Abated  during  year 1,656  2,060 

Batance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 12,821  9,243 

Total  uncollected  taxes 16, 891  14, 547 

Wichita,  Kans.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectable 878  850 

Abated  during  year 1,263  2,566 

Batance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 10,487  7,006 

Total  uncollected  taxes 12,628  10,422 
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ACCOUNTS,  AS  OF  DEC  31,    1968  AND   1967— Con. 

[Figures  in  thousands] 


1968 


1967 


WESTERN  REGION 

Anchorage,  Alaska: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectable $424  $883 

Abated  during  year... , 266  197 

Balance  delinquent  a 'c  Dec.  31.. 2,249  1,614 

Total  uncollected  taxes 2,939  2,694 

Boise,  Idaho: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectable 148  208 

Abated  during  year 455  872 

Balance  delinquent  a'c  Dec.  31... 3,493  2,681 

Total  uncollected  taxes... 4,096  3,762 

Helena,  Mont  :  > 

Marked  off  as  uncollectable 486  766 

Abated  during  year... 443  405 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 1,565  1,572 

Total  uncollected  taxes... 2,494  2,743 

Honolulu,  Hawaii: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 581  227 

Abated  during  year 579  2,756 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 3.738  2.395 

Total  uncollected  taxes 4.898  5.378 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 66,107  45,011 

Abated  during  year 6,782  5,927 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 118,685  92,522 

Total  uncollected  taxes 191,574  143,460 

Phoenix,  Ariz.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 3,380  1,875 

Abated  during  year 1,767  1,316 

Balance  delinquent  a.'c  Dec  31 9,290  7,460 

Total  uncollected  taxes 14,437  10,651 

Portland,  Oreg.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 1.268  2,585 

Abated  during^ear 1,778  2.703 

Batance  delindlient  a/c  Dec.  3^ 9.962  6.082 

Total  uncollected  taxes 13.008  11.370 

Reno,  Nev.:  _^^ 

Marked  oft  as  uncollectible 3,636  /?.348 

Abated  during  year 947  699 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 12,140  6,452 

Total  uncollected  taxes 16,723  9,499 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

Marf(ed  off  as  uncollectible 991  1,299 

Abated  during  year 1,928  711 

Batance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 4,159  5,076 

Total  uncollected  taxes 7,078  7.086 

San  Francisco,  Calif.:  ^ 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 11,896'-  12,277 

Abated  during  year 7,567  2,925 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 59,372  50,441 

Total  uncollected  taxes 78,835  65.643 

Seattle,  Wash.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 2.107  2.357 

Abated  during  year 2,293  3,199 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 10,962  7,556 

Total  uncollected  taxes R,362  13,112, 


INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS 


Puerto  Rico: 

Marked  off  as  uncoHectible 292  262 

Abated  during  year 914  852 

Batancedelinquent  a/c  Dec  31 2,696  2,793 

Total  uncollected  taxes 3,902  3,907 

All  other: 

Marked  oft  as  uncollectible, 7.536  2,768 

Abated  during  year 3.171  4,493 

Batance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 67,071  69.501 

Total  uncollected  taxes 77,778  76,762 
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Rcfion  «nd  district 


ToUI. 


North  Atlmtie 

Mid-Atl«ntie 

Southeast 

Central 

Midw«5t 

Southwest 

Western 

International  operations. 
North  Atlantic  region: 

Albany.... 

Augusta 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Burlington 

Harttord 

Manhattan 

Portsmouth 

Providence 

Mid-Atlantic  region: 

^Baltimore 

"Newarlf.'.'. 

"^itadeiphie....... 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 

Wilmington 

Southeast  region : 

Atlanta 

Birmingham 

Columbia 

Greensboro 

Jackson 

Jacksonville ... 

Nashville 

Central  region: 

Cincinnati   

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

Parkersburg 

Midwest  region: 

Aberdeen 

Chicago 

Des  Moines 

Fargo 

Milwaukee 

Omaha 

SL  Louis 

St  Paul 

Springfield 

Southwest  region: 

Albuquerque 

Austin 

Cheyenn* 

Dallas 

Denver 

Little  Rock 

New  Orleans -. 

Oklahoma  City 

Wichita 

Western  region: 

Anchorage 

Boise.- 

Helena. 

Honolulu. 

Los  Angeles 

Phoenix 

Portland 

Reno   

Salt  Lake  City. 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

International  operatnns: 

Puerto  RkM 

A4I  other 


Regwn  and  district 


Total. 


North  Atlantic 

Mid-Atlantic 

Southeast 

Central 

Midwest     

Southwest     

Western  

International  operations. 
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Tax  groups 


Income 


Employment 


Other 


Number 


Amount  (tlwusand 
dollars) 


Number 


Amount  (thousand 
dollars) 


Number 


Amount  (thousand 
dollars) 


1968 


1967 


1968 


1967 


1968 


1967 


1968 


1967 


1968 


1967 


1968 


1967 


558.967      619.511      1.003.955      946.788      246.845      222,740      339.428      255,768       53.805       32.383      243.232        196.067 


123.893 
97,474 
69,308 
76.957 
52.357 
56.687 
77.452 
4,839 

7,936 

2,205 

19,938 

30,677 

12,018 

999 

10,878 

35,449 

1,810 

1,983 

23,334 
23.937 
23.829 
10, 123 
13.183 
3.608 

10.218 
6.770 
5,842 

12, 160 
4,162 

19,925 

10.231 

12,759 
13,941 
28.303 
10.666 
8.306 
2.982 

1.116 
19. 169 
3.782 
880 
5,692 
2.156 
9,800 
4,922 
4,840 

1,785 

14,624 

858 

13,100 

4,568 

3,860 

6,724 

6,314 

4,854 

949 

1,372 
1,462 
1,554 

27,854 
3,938 
6,165 
1.814 
2.364 

23.339 
6.641 

794 
4,045 


141,758 
108,481 
69,  723 
88,154 
57,997 
63,392 
85,206 
4,800 

7,966 

2,064 

28, 923 

40,  777 

11,774 

944 

9,551 

35, 955 

1.665 

2.139 

26,535 
28,152 
23.881 
11.114 
15. 374 
3.445 

10.684 
6.421 
5.377 

10.874 
4,691 

21,704 
9,973 

13,272 
16,344 
35,207 
12.046 
8,542 
2,743 

990 
24.329 
4,112 
1.084 
6.435 
1,910 
9,668 
5,157 
4,312 

2,052 

14,917 

919 

13,644 

6,385 

3,921 

9,487 

7.298 

4,769 

1,159 
1.297 
1,159 
1.316 

32.089 
4.000 
5.653 
2,153 
2,314 

28, 595 
5,471 

834 
3.966 


254.750 
131,461 
117,858 
98,985 
65,858 
137,954 
133.425 
63,664 

6,688 

1,909 

27,865 

48,757 

7,512 

1,422 

12,759 

144,165 

1,184 

2,489 

27,845 
50,835 
26,794 
14,080 
9,786 
2,121 

8,122 

4,287 

5,394 

12,289 

2,973 

74,691 

10. 102 

11.767 
29,874 
28,565 
15,647 
9,913 
3,219 

850 

31,329 

3,149 

456 

6.473 

3.826 

10.523 

5,201 

4,051 

4,928 

42, 131 

533 

50, 974 

6,663 

6,642 

11,799 

7,087 

7,197 

979 
2,508 
1,081 
2,191 

74.011 
5.032 
5.757 
4.937 
2.433 

28,484 
6,012 

1.256 
62.408 


255. 233 
114.141 
110.473 
92.978 
69.321 
135,588 
102, 174 
66,380 

5,614 

2,152 

31,628 

55,  759 

10,704 

878 

8.728 

136. 318 

1,093 

2,359 

24,  779 

39, 391 

30,200 

9,791 

8,328 

1,652 

8.564 
5.610 
5,384 
9,520 
3,128 
69,453 
8.814 

11,942 
26.684 
30.877 
14.362 
6.759 
2.354 

609 

36.942 

2.624 

663 
7.193 
5.170 
8.775 
4.474 
3.371 

4.227 

41.379 

685 

53. 937 

5.472 

10.004 

9.179 

5.685 

5,020 

861 
1.838 
1.053 
1,507 

50,910 
5.347 
4,253 
3,442 
3,661 

24, 771 
4,531 

834 
65,546 


57, 395 
34,027 
35.666 
30,900 
23,647 
31.699 
30.555 
2.956 

3.471 

930 

10. 269 

12.014 

6.443 

744 

4.147 

17.069 

851 

1,457 

4,956 
10,024 
7,499 
4,606 
6,139 
803 

5,697 
3,934 
2,726 
4,384 
2,242 
11,022 
5,661 

4,609 
5,988 
9,712 
4,942 
3.893 
1,758 

542 
7,931 
1,746 

563 
2,727 

870 
4,947 
2,391 
1,930 

1,234 
7,493 
560 
6.112 
3.248 
2.145 
5.100 
3.304 
2,503 

496 

845 

648 

748 

9.791 

1.605 

2.854 

1.C69 

1.155 

8.635 

2.709 

2.576 
380 


52.366 
32. 419 
29.508 
28. 274 
19.383 
27.241 
30.040 
3.509 

2.208 

681 

10.859 

11.905 

4.496 

608 

3,288 

16,612 

576 

1,133 

4,885 
10,656 
6,937 
3,965 
5,205 
771 

3,980 
3,283 
1,977 
3,460 
2,117 
10,416 
4,275 

4,378 
5,044 
10,389 
4,415 
2,682 
1,366 

362 
7,172 
1,338 

385 
2,101 

787 
3,591 
2,015 
1,632 

1,152 
6,080 
522 
5,424 
2,950 
1,687 
4,288 
3,000 
2,138 

448 

639 

586 

604 

11,450 

1.337 

1.859 

1.102 

1.116 

8.728 

2.171 

3.251 
258 


120,847 
44,225 
31,  536 
36,828 
29,  441 
34,449 
39,909 
2,193 

4.639, 

576 

17,518 

25,901 

11,656 

666 

5,240 

52,348 

926 

1,377 

6,911 
14,422 
9,663 
7,667 
5,031 
531 

4,427 
3,638 
1,629 
3,213 
1,378 
12,691 
4,560 

4,785 
7,010 
14,046 
6,142 
3,222 
1,623 

284 

14, 185 

1,249 

389 
2,957 

741 
5,375 
2,531 
1,730 

1,147 
8,585 
432 
6,486 
3,703 
1,444 
7,372 
3,184 
2,096 

946 

826 

368 

1,199 

16,021 

2,113 

2,860 

2,038 

1,032 

9,752 

2,754 

1,441 
752 


82,346 

38,118 
23, 433 
29,542 
19,586 
24. 192 
36,239 
2,312 

3,598 

292 

12,390 

24,000 

4,982 

415 

4,183 

30,611 

479 

1,396 

6,198 
13,389 
9,335 
4,772 
3,904 
520 

2,855 
1,715 
1,076 
2,054 
1,040 
11,984 
2,709 

3,823 
5,001 
12,330 
5,298 
2,046 
1,044 


154 
8,602 
879 
246 
2,422 
670 
700 
566 


3 
1 
1,347 

867 
5,771 

329 
4,935 
3,149 
1,015 
4,178 
2,551 
1,397 

683 

757 

361 

780 

17,774 

1,517 

1,372 

1,897 

852 

8,446 

1,830 

1,956 
366 


9,410 
6,868 
7,594 
8,475 
3,879 
6,461 
10,958 
160 

464 

246 

1,777 

1,993 

771 

293 

647 

2,897 

117 

205 

1,234 
2,037 
1,359 
1,215 
862 
161 

1,468 
987 
748 
675 
490 

2,451 
775 

1,433 
2,026 
2,589 
1,184 
779 
464 

122 
925 
543 
116 
323 
215 
631 
658 
346 

234 

1,290 

111 

1,381 

1,006 

430 

573 

791 

545 

110 

207 

227 

126 

3,390 

700 

930 

485 

227 

3,397 

1,159 


160 


4,583 
5,950 
5.836 
3,671 
2,961 
3,991 
5,239 
152 

280 

41 

680 

852 

331 

53 

380 

1,659 

20 

287 

940 
1,950 
1,214 

925 

751 

170 

1,017 
607 
485 
695 
565 

1,490 
977 

464 
834 
1,396 
621 
240 
116 

64 
855 
555 

52 
275 
106 
466 
375 
213 

167 
817 
91 
841 
656 
191 
453 
443 
332 

31 
148 
150 

66 

1,720 

236 

392 

93 

189 

1,889 

325 

1  . 

151 


70,668 
23, 538 
15,845 
30,800 
11,454 
24,735 
62,281 
3,911 

4,014 

81 

4,800 

12,378 

2,957 

329 

19,224 

25, 193 

90 

1,602 

3,511 
9,973 
5,874 
2,260 
1,685 
235 

4,347 
1,050 
1,153 
988 
418 
6,302 
1,857 

2,402 
7,516 
14,016 
3,599 
1,515 
1,752 


111 

2,695 

728 

199 

1,122 

495 

4,199 

972 

933 


335 

13,027 

75 

2,632 

1,952 

270 

2,700 

2,550 

1,194 

324 

160 

116 

348 

28,653 

2,145 

1,344 

5,164 

694 

21,137 

2,1% 


3,911 


50,547 
25,420 
17,515 
20,990 
10,718 
21,835 
45, 440 
3,602 

4,982 

16 

2,125 

9,528 

2,520 

74 

16,099 

14,704 

16 

483 

4,166 
8,731 
7,718 
1,896 
1,690 
1,219 

2,523 

2,330 

409 

832 

297 

8,268 

2,856 

2,980 
4.464 
7.551 
4.408 
442 
1.147 

145 
4.557 

875 

76 

1.449 

934 
1.443 

878 

361 

695 
13.089 

112 
2.723 
1.115 

168 
2.336 
1.008 

589 

70 

86 

158 

109 

23,867 

5% 

457 

1,113 

564 

17,225 

1,195 

13 
3,589 


Tax  groups— Total 


Inactive 


Number 


Amount  (thousand  dollars) 


Number 


Amount  (thousand  dollars) 


1968 


1967 


1968 


1967 


1968 


1967 


1968 


1967 


859.617 


874. 634 


1.586.611 


1.398.623 


117.630 


146.515 


638.  361 


621,157 


190.698 

138.369 

112.568 

116.332 

79.883 

94,847 

118.965 

7.955 


198. 707 

146.850 

105.067 

120.099 

80.341 

94.624 

120. 485 

8.461 


446. 262 
199.223 
165.239 
166.614 
106.753 
197, 138 
235,615 
69,767 


388, 127 
177.679 
151.422 
143.510 
100. 127 
181,613 
183,851 
72,294 


28, 527 
17,431 
13,721 
15.344 
12,806 
11,680 
16, 381 
1,740 


34. 374 
25.  757 
17.603 
19.141 
15.7:6 
13.077 
18,827 
2,010 


163,028 
73. 261 
85. 288 
57.297 
29.813 

109.822 
92. 592 
27.260 


162. 285 
82.719 
82.970 
53.882 
29.153 

112.115 
69,048 
28.985 
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Tax  groups— Total 


Inactive 


Number 


Amount  (thousand  dollars) 


Number 


Amount  (thousand  dollars) 


Region  and  district 


1968 


1967 


1968 


1967  J* 


1968 


1967 


1968 


North  Atlantic  region:  ., 

Albany 

Augusta - 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Burlington 

Hartford 

Manhattan 

Portsmouth -*■ 

Providence. 

Mid- Atlantic  region: 

Baltimore 

Newark.. 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond ; 

Wilmington 

Southeast  region: 

Atlanta 

Birmingham 

Columbia.  

Greensboro - 

Jackson 

Jacksonville 

Nashville 

Central  region: 

Cincinnati _ 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

Parkersburg -^-■ 

Midwest  region:  ^ 

Aberdeen 

Chicago 

Des  Moines 

Fargo. 

Milwaukee 

Omaha. .: - 

St.  Louis -- 

St.  Paul .- ■ 

Springfield 

Southwest  region: 

Albuquerque 

Austin 

Cheyenne '- 

Dallas 

Denver 

Little  Rock - 

New  Orleans 

Oklahoma  City - 

Wichita  ..  

Western  regk>n: 

Anchorage 

Boise ». 

Helena .'■ 

Honolulu , -^ 

Los  Angeles...'. 

Phoenix 

Portland 

Reno 

Salt  Lake  City - 

San  Francisco 

Seattle ^ 

Internatranal  operations: 

Puerto  Rico 

Another 


Note:  Rounded  figures  may  not  add  to  the  totals  which  are  based.on  unrounded  figures. 


CHART  3.-TAXPAYER   DELINQUENT  ACCOUNTS   REPORTED  AS  UNCOLLECTABLE  AND  ABATED,  CALENDAR  YEARS  I%8 

AND  1%7 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Uncoliectable 


Abated 


Number 


Amount ' 


Number 


Amount 


Region  and  dtstrict 


1968 


1967 


1968 


1%7 


1968 


1967 


1968 


1967 


Total 252,622 

North  Atlantic 52,002 

Mid-Atlantic 29,859 

Southeast --  38, 193 

Central 28,269 

Midwest - 28,948 

Southwest - 28, 745 

Western *3.936 

International  operations 2,670 


305,224    $326,787    $347,100      131,025      162,411     =$236,444     2  >  $216, 305 


63, 433 

74, 230 

129,212 

33,366 

33,  539 

24,249 

45,  599 

34, 781 

38,001 

31,503 

24, 176 

20, 128 

35,778 

27,942 

36,892 

32, 257 

33,265 

25, 752 

60,348 

91,026 

69,836 

2,940 

7,827 

3,031 

22,282 
23, 200 
19, 707 
17, 039 
16,678 
13,316 
16,288 
2.515 


34, 801 
31,217 
23,089 
22,265 
19, 499 
13,616 
15,890 
2,034 


72, 136 
30,065 
41, 185 
22, 404 
21,632 
20, 134 
;  24, 805 
4,083 


50,  339 
39,293 
26,  538 
24,  576 
3  28, 241 
20,262 
21,710 
5,346 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1967 


11,871 

10,454 

15,341 

14, 195 

1,487 

1,873 

3,163 

2,558 

3,381 

2,786 

2,566 

2,460 

544 

623 

1,035 

1,078 

31,984 

40,462 

50,182 

46. 143 

3,163 

5,070 

10.454 

9,943 

44,684 

53,534 

87,036 

89,287 

7,443 

7,700 

36,197 

37,238 

19,232 

16,601 

22,124 

18,206 

2,531 

2,977 

6,767 

6.725 

2,036 

1,605 

2,417 

1,367 

299 

433 

360 

398 

15,672 

13,219 

37,222 

29,011 

2,398 

2,572 

22, 126 

19,536 

55,415 

54,226 

221,607 

181,633 

9,642 

12, 147 

80,964 

83,161 

2,778 

2,261 

2,200 

1,587 

516 

377 

632 

714 

3,645 

3,559 

5,468 

4,238 

504 

602 

1,330 

934 

29,  524 

32,360 

38,267 

35, 143 

3,309 

4,387 

16,249 

18,138 

35,998 

40,758  ,» 

75, 230 

61,511 

5,021 

8,145 

29,943 

32, 781 

32,687 

32,012 

42, 331 

47,253   lo 

4,362 

6,598 

14.258 

19,446 

15,944 

16,004 

24,007 

16,549 

2,110 

2,670 

6.932 

6,163 

20,184 

21,  330 

16,502 

13.922 

2,168 

3,241 

5.165 

5,479 

4,032 

4,386 

2,886 

3.391 

461 

716 

714 

712 

17,383 

15,681 

16,896 

13,942 

2,238 

2,800 

6.103 

5,493* 

11,691 

10,311 

8,975 

9,656 

1,740 

1,885 

2.846 

3,952 

9,316 

7,839 

8,176 

6,869 

782 

1,200 

3.145 

3,921 

17,219 

15,029 

16,490 

12,406 

1,914 

2.811 

7.351 

6,556 

6,894 

7,373 

4,769 

4.466 

678 

973 

1.388 

1,707 

33,398 

33,610 

93,684 

89.704 

4,361 

5,169 

60.867 

57,633 

16,667 

15,224 

16, 249 

14.379 

2,008 

2,765 

3.589 

3,708 

18,801 

18,114 

18,954 

18. 744 

2,588 

3,124 

3,824 

5,548 

21,953 

22, 222 

44,399 

36,150 

2,843 

3,448 

18.268 

17,149 

40,604 

46, 992 

56,628 

50.758 

5,161 

6,981 

17.695 

•  15,807 

16,792 

17,082 

25,388 

24.066 

2,193 

2,853 

11.097 

10,623 

12,978 

11,464 

14,641 

9. 247 

1,987 

2,070 

4.892 

3,430 

5,204 

4,225 

6,594 

4.545 

572 

665 

1.521 

1,325 

1,780 

1,416 

1,245 

909 

190 

264 

290 

286 

28,025 

32,356 

48,210 

50, 102 

3,829 

4,269 

9,894 

8,931 

6,071 

6,005 

5,127 

4,377 

1,171 

1,606 

1,498 

1,973 

1,559 

1,521 

1,043 

985 

356 

398 

174 

430 

8,742 

8,811 

10, 552 

11,064 

1,623 

2,018 

3,407 

4,137 

3,241 

2,803 

5,062 

6,775 

783 

-  719 

3,417 

4,528 

15,378 

13,725 

20,097 

13,919 

2,436 

3,073 

6,721 

4,709 

7,971 

7,547 

8,703 

6,917 

1,3J7 

1,810 

2,341 

2,116 

7,116 

6,157 

6,714 

5,079 

1,111 

1,569 

2,070 

2,043 

3,253 

3,371 

6,411 

5,789 

442 

563 

3,067 

2,246 

23,407 

21,814 

63, 743 

60, 239 

1,938 

2,247 

38, 442 

38,260 

1,529 

1.532 

1,039 

1.125   ^ 

335 

342 

286 

378 

20, 593 

19,909 

60.  092 

61.595 

2,636 

2,663 

46. 432 

48.474 

8,822 

9.991 

12,318 

9.736 

1,389 

1,432 

3.205 

3,801 

6,435 

5.799 

8,356 

11.187 

880 

975 

5.342 

8.488 

12,497 

14.228 

21,871 

15.693 

1,697 

2,046 

8,404 

6,241 

10,409 

10.  741 

12,821 

9,243 

1,099 

1,417 

2,231 

2,377 

7,902 

7.239 

10,487 

7,006 

1,264 

1,392  '-. 

2.413 

1,850 

1,555 

1,638 

2,249 

1,614 

113 

189 

399 

315 

2,424 

2,034 

3,493 

2,681 

571 

572 

1.925   . 

969 

2,337 

1,895 

1,565 

1,572 

354 

440 

359 

673 

2,428 

1,986 

3,738 

2,395 

373 

457 

1.568 

915 

41,035 

45, 259 

118,685 

92,522 

5,650 

6,291 

54.774 

38,606 

6,243 

5,573 

9,290 

7,460 

746 

862 

3.417 

2,477 

9,949 

7,904 

9,962 

6,082 

1,292 

1,167 

2.485 

2,169 

3,368 

3,348 

12, 140 

6.452 

551 

518 

4.458 

1,943 

3,746 

3,619 

4,159 

5.076 

632 

729 

1.718 

2,843 

35, 371 

39,212 

59, 372 

50.441 

4,416 

5.807 

18.229 

15.572 

10,509 

7,967 

10,962 

7,556 

1,683 

1,795 

3.260 

2.566 

3,370 

4,086 

2.696 

2,793-? 

829 

1,038 

1,569 

1,368 

4,585 

4,375 

67,071 

69,501 

911 

973 

25.691 

27,617 
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R*|ion  and  distr  rt 


North  Atlantk  ration: 

Albany 

Augusta 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Burlington 

Hartford 

Manhattan 

Portsmouth 

PiovkJonco 

Mid- Atlantic  ration: 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 

Wilmington , 

Southeast  region: 

Atlanta. 

Birmingham 

Columbia 

-   GraewMra 

_  JacksQ,,^. 

Jackunvnl* , 

Nashville , 

Central  region: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland , 

Detroit...  

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

Parkersburj , 

Midwest  region: 

Aberdeen.. , 

Chicaio  , 

Oes  Moines 

Fargo 

Milwaukee.. , 

Omaha , 

SL  Louis 

St  Paul , 

SpringfieM 

Southwest  region: 

Albuquerque 

Austin 

Cheyenne 

Dallas 

Denver 

Little  Rock 

New  Orleans 

Oklahoma  City 

WichiU 

Western  region: 

Anchorage 

Boise 

Helena 

Honolulu. 

Los  Angeles 

Phoenix. 

Portland 

Reno 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

International  operations 

Puerto  Rico 

Another 
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AND  1967— Continued 
Potter  amounts  in  thousands) 


Uncollectabte 


Abated 


Number 


Amount  ■ 


Number 


Amount 


19n 


1967 


1968 


1967 


1968 


1967 


1968 


1,611 
S2S 

7.110 
17.663 

4,900 
353 

2,372 

15,895 

650 

923 

7.107 
7.326 
6.828 
2,900 
4.942 
756 

5.279 
3.877 
2,U5 
5.S73 
3,041 
12.582 
5.096 

5,485 
6.824 
7,504 
5,162 
2.350 
944 

270 

13,605 

1.431 

430 
3.429 

839 
4.843 
2.394 
1,707 

865 
6.060 

413 
7.430 
2.903 
1,423 
3,995 
4,099 
1,557 

530 

541 

786 

589 

16.712 

2,467 

2.515 

1.179 

920 

14,780 

2,917 

798 
1.872 


1.459 
752 

5,450 
25,117 

4,783 
361 

2,249 

21,756 

724 

782 

8.345 
10,408 
5.796 
3.260 
4.821 
738 

7,059 
5.256 
3.253 
7.207 
2,534 
14.619 
5,671 

6,366 
6,784 
8,723 
5.343 
2.984 
1.303 

487 

17,686 

1,704 

375 
3,887 

824 
5,776 
3.288 
1.751 

1.295 
6.674 
624 
9.213 
2.258 
1.821 
4.024 
4.536 
1,812 

1,061 

839 

1,072 

601 

21,042 
2.800 
4.927 
1.750 
1.500 

20,434 
4,242 

1.015 
1,925 


^,134 
193 

10. 127 
25.836 

1.974 
176 

2,160 

26.903 

233 

1,493 

6,055 
7,392 
15,169 
1.790 
1.858 
1,273 

3,612 
1,980 
1,147 
2.073 
1,982 
19. 316 
4,671 

7,642 
4,096 
3,849 
6.487 
1,532 
568 

94 

19. 128 
696 
135 

2.384 

562 

3.099 

1.131 

712 

686 
12.140 

171 
7.919 
2.246 
2.315 
4.496 
2,414 

878 

424 

148 

486 

581 

66,107 

3.380 

1,268 

3.636 

991 

11.896 

2,107 

292 

7.536 


■V 


P80 

266 

2.943 

32,354 

2,719 

133 

846 

87,673 

398 

1,100 

4,884 
9,040 
5,622 
2,448 
1,960 
298 

4.828 
4,560 
1.903 
3.027 
1,504 
19.368 
2,812 

4.219 
4.986 
3.279 
4.017 
2.731 
897 

196 

16.868 

2.311 

92 

3.943 

710 

6.718 

3,678 

2,377 

656 
7.202 

249 
5.831 
4,068 

752 
2.897 
3.244 

350 

883 

208 

766 

227 

45.011 

1.875 

2,585 

2,348 

1,299 

12,277 

2,357 

262 
2,768 


$1,171 

415 

3,711 

5,036 

2.153 

456 

1.812 

6,928 

174 

426 


059 
124 
270 
683 
701 
363 


3.466 
1.982 
1.695 
3,395 
1,152 
5.113 
2,904 

2.409 
3,534 
4.%1 
3.136 
2.258 
741 

435 

4.275 
1,809 
453 
2.340 
1,094 
2,699 
1.870 
1,706 

644 

3,151 
273 
2.108 
1.639 
952 
1.717 
1.509 
1.323 

219 
601 
505 
385 

4,846 
986 

1,419 
310 
727 

4,361 

1,929 

1.184 
1,331 


$1,054 
463 

4.516 

8,214 

3,064 

466 

2.854 

13.822 

68 

280 

4,433 
7.112 
12.318 
3.181 
3.653 
520 

3.796 
2.581 
2,154 
4.243 
1,487 
5.645 
3.083 

2,964 
4,809 
6,240 
4.108 
3.134 
1.010 

337 
7.646 
1.554 

346 
2.298 

850 
3.527 
1,702 
1.239 

854 
3.757 

225 
1.673 
1.262 
1.427 
1,077 
1.798 
1.543 

189 

798 

553 

505 

2.030 

1.061 

1,622 

320 

690 

6,056 

2,066 

1.017 
1.017 


$1,488 
643 

15.074 

25,668 

3,035 

247 

3,170 

21,652 
581 
580 

4.739 
10.236 
7.105 
4.499 
2.881 
604 

4,759 
4,061 
1.457 
3,665 
926 
23. 743 
2.576 

4.843 
4,436 
7,118 
3.716 
1.673 
623 

293 
8.698 
1.118 

245 
2.960 
1.734 
2.930 
2,167 
1.484 

1.414 
5.690 

349 
4.071 
1.908 

918 
2,864 
1.656 
1,263 

266 
M55 

443 

579 
6.782 
1,767 
1,778 

947 
1.928 
7.567 
2,293 

914 
3.171 


$628 

316 

5,720 

8,572 

4,382 

232 

2.533 

27,260 

155 

541 

4.871 
12.249 
6,644 
5,729 
6,942 
2.860 

4.404 
3.109 
1.286 
4.679 
1,449 
7,351 
4,259 

3,220 
9,487 
5,016 
3.446 
2.642 
764 

164 

12.028 

1.586 

156 

2.354 

»3,205 

4,495 

3.201 

1.052 

1,096 
4.652 
153 
3.646 
3.564 
1.178 
1.345 
2.060 
2.566 

197 
»872 

405 
2,756 
5.927 
1.316 
2.703 

699 

711 
2.925 
3.199 

852 
4,493 


1  In  calendar  year  1968  $34,041,000  were  collected  on  accounts  previously  reported  uncollectable.  In  calendar  year  1967  these 
additional  collections  amCunted  to  $27,948,000. 

•  The  amount  ot  abatements  in  Boise  for  1967  has  been  adjusted  to  compensate  lor  invalid  assessments  which  were  erroneously 
closed  as  abatements  in  calendar  year  1%7  and  subsequently.  In  calendar  year  1968,  properly  reversed. 

•  As  explained  in  the  rjporton  this  subject  to  Senator  Williams  dated  Apr.  24.  1968.  the  corrected  calendar  year  1967  abatement 
figure  tor  Omaha  is  JSjgMOO  instead  of  the  -$498,000  previously  reported. 

Note:  Rounded  figuresimay  not  add  to  the  totals  which  are  based  on  unrounded  figures.  CP:C:A:  Jan.  28. 1969. 
CHART  4.-INTERNAL  RtVENUE  COLLECTIONS  BY  INTERNAL      CHART  4.— INTERNAL  REVENUE  COLLECTIONS  BY  INTER- 


REVENUE    REGIONS. 
AREAS 

(States  represented  by 
totals  for  other : 


DISTRICTS,    STATES,    AND    OTHER 


sihgle 
Sates 


lln  ttousandsof  dollars) 


Internal  revenue  ragionsj  districts.  States,  and 
other  areas 


districts  indicated  in  parentheses; 
shown  at  bottom  of  table) 


NAL    REVENUE    REGIONS,    DISTRICTS,    STATES,    AND 
OTHER  AREAS— ConUnued 

[States  represented  by  single  districts  indicated  In  paren- 
theses; totals  for  other  States  shown  at  bottom  of  table] 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Total  internal 

revenue 

collectkins 


Internal  revenue  regions,  districts.  States,  and 
other  areas 


Total  internal 

revenue 

collections 


TotaL  United  Statis 153,636,838 


North  Atlantic  region. 

Albany  (see  (c)  bekif). 

Augusta  (Maine) , 

Boston  (Massachusetts).. 
Brooklyn  (see  (c)  below). 


39,766.833 

1.849.222 

411.057 

4,755,100 

3,372,823 


North  Atlantic  region — Continued 

Buffato (see (c)  below) 3.300,953 

Burlington  (Vermont) 189  566 

Hartford  (ConnectKut) 3,056  857 

Manhattan  (see  (c)  below) 21,669  454 

Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire) 386,395 

Providence  (Rhode  Island) 775,407 


NAL    REVENUE    REGIONS,    DISTRICTS,    STATES.    AND 
OTHER  AREAS— Continued 

[States  represented  by  single  districts  Indicated  In  paren- 
these*;  totals  for  other  States  shown  at  bottom  of  table] 

( In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1967 


Internal  revenue  regions,  districts.  States,  and 
uthef  areas 


Total  internal 
-  revenue 
collections 


Mid-Atlantic  region 24,080  351 

Baltimore  (Maryland  and  District  of  Cdum- 

bia). 4.092,512 

Newark  (New  Jersey) 5,855,707 

Philadelphia  (see  (e)  betow) 6.363,812 

Pittsburgh  <see  (e)  bek)w) 4, 140. 157 

Richnnond  (Virginia) 2  513  176 

Wilmington  (Delaware) 1.114  987 

Southeast  region  _ 13, 166,006 

Atlanta  (Georgia) 2,488.051 

Birmingham  (Alabama) 1,122  438 

Columbia  (South  Carolina) 829,953 

Greensboro  (North  Carolina) 3,567  050 

Jackson  (Mississippi) 53l]311 

Jacksonville  (Florida) 2  986  346 

Nashville  (Tennessee) 1.640,857 

Central  region 29.690,441 

Cincinnati  (see  (d)  below)..  3.436.792 

Cleveland  (see  (d)  betew) 6,692.291 

Detroit  (Michigan) 12.649.256 

Indianapolis  (Indiana) 3,860,905 

Louisville  (Kentucky) 2,491,416 

Parkersburg  (West  Virginia) 559, 782 

Midwest  region 26, 199,055 

Aberdeen  (South  Dakota) 199.651 

Chicago  (see  (b)  below) 11,366,734 

Oes  Moines  (Iowa) 1,304  909 

Fargo  (North  Dakota) 187,735 

Milwaukee  (Wisconsin) 3.079.873 

Omaha  (Nebraska) 943, 777 

SL  Louis  (Missouri) 4.314.622 

St.  Paul  (Minnesota) 2.914.748 

Springfield  (see  (b)beh)w) 1.887.006 

Southwest  region 13,804, 137 

Albuquerque  (New  Mexico).. 340.048 

Austin  (see  (f)  below) 3.764.738 

Cheyenne  (Wvoming) 121.969 

Dallas(see(f)  below) 2.943.214 

Denver  (Colorado) 1.936,202 

Little  Rock  (Arkansas) 542. 122 

New  Orleans  (Louisiana) 1.524.387 

Oklahoma  City  (Oklahoma) 1.564.460 

Wichita  (Kansas) 1.066.998 

Western  regwn 21,376,268 

Anchorage  (Alaska) 118, 827 

Boise  (Idaho) 337,240 

Helena  (Montana) 244, 276 

Honolulu  (Hawaii) 440,237 

Los  Angeles  (see  (a)  below) 8,812, 169 

Phoenix  (Arizona) 613, 180 

Portland  (Oregon) 1,151,313 

Reno  (Nevada) 308  093 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 404,623 

San  Francisco  (see  (a)  below) 6, 643, 639 

Seattle  (Washington).. ; 2,302,670 

Office  ol  International  Operations 650, 162 

Puerto  Rico 199,297 

Other 450,866 

Undistributed: 

Federal    tax    deposits    and    depositary 

receipts -15,581,913 

Transferred  to  government  of  Guam —7,114 

Gasoline,  lubricating  oil,  and  excess  FICA 

credits .' 365,453 

Withheld  taxes  of  Federal  employees 127, 157 

TOTALS  FOR  STATES  NOT  SHOWN  ABOVE 

(a)  California 15, 455, 808 

(b)  Illinois 13,253,740 

(c)  New  York 30, 192, 452 

(d)Ohk).... _  10.129,083 

(e)  Pennsylvania 10, 503. 969 

(f)  Texas 6.707,952 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  IVlr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  Mr.  President, 
I  conimend  the  distingLiished  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  having  made  this 
presentation,  as  he  has  done  each  year 
for  many  years.  It  is  an  excellent  con- 
tribution, to  make  the  Senate.  Congress, 
and  the  country  aware  of  this  very  im- 
portant matter. 

I  point  very  proudly  to  page  8  of  the 
Senator's  remarks.  In  discussing  the 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  oflBce,  the  Senator  says: 
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The  total  of  uncon«cte<l  taxes  In  the  Mil- 
waukee office  dropped  from  $17,361,000  in 
19«7  to  $15,896,000  In  1968.  Overall,  this  la  an 
excellent  report  for  thla  office  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  total  revenue  collections  for 
the  year  in  Milwaukee  were  $3,079373.000, 
about  equal  to  the  $3,372,833,000  revenue 
collections  in  the  Brooklyn  office;  yet  Brook- 
lyn reported  uncollected  taxes  of  $138,540.- 

000  In    1968.   or  over  eight   times  the   $16.- 
896,000  uncollected  in  Mllwatikee. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  making  this  particu- 
lar reference.  As  a  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, I  am  very  proud  of  the  record 
this  o£Qce  has. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  every  right  to 
be  proud  of  his  State's  record.  There  are 
several  offices,  including  the  one  in  my 
own  State,  which  I  have  cited  as  having 
excellent  reports.  There  are  other  o£Qces 
to  which  I  have  called  attention  which 
have  very  poor  collection  records  as 
compared  to  the  national  average,  and 

1  have  suggested  that  they  should  be 
given  particular  attention. 

For  example,  in  this  report  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  offices  of  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan  in  New  York;  Jacksonville, 
Fla.;  both  of  the  offices  in  Texas.  Austin 
and  Dallas;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Reno, 
Nev.;  and  the  New  Orleans  office  are  all 
mentioned  as  having  a  poor  record  of 
collections;  and  I  have  suggested  that 
some  explanation  should  be  forthcoming 
as  to  why  the  people  in  those  areas  have 
not  been  paying  their  taxes  as  have 
others.  I  might  also  say  that  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  collection  record  in  my  own 
State,  which  is  likewise  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country  inasmuch  as  the  record 
shows  that  in  Delaware  they  collected 
99.6  percent  of  the  assessed  taxes  that 
were  due  last  year.  Like  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  I  am  very  proud  to  cite  our 
State  as  having  an  excellent  record  of 
payment  of  taxes. 

I  have  asked  the  Treasury  Department 
to  give  their  special  attention  to  those 
areas  where  taxes  are  not  being  paid  in 
line  with  the  national  average  because 
there  is  an  exceptionally  large  amount 
being  written  off  in  many  of  these  offices 
as  imcollectible.  I  do  not  think  we  can  let 
it  go  by  unnoticed  because  to  the  extent 
that  these  taxes  are  not  paid  by  the 
respective  taxpayers  who  owe  them, 
other  taxpayers  have  to  make  up  the 
deficiency. 

I  was  particularly  critical  of  the  high 
increase  of  delinquency  in  employment 
taxes  over  almost  the  entire  Nation.  I 
cite,  for  example,  that  $339,428,000  was 
carried  as  delinquent  in  1968,  as  com- 
pared with  $255,768,000  delinquent  in  the 
same  category  the  year  before.  That  is  a 
32-percent  increase  in  the  delinquency 
for  emplosrment  taxes.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  this.  These  are  trust  funds  and 
do  not  belong  to  the  employers. 

It  should  be  emphasized  over  and  over 
that  the  employment  taxes  do  not  belong 
to  the  employer.  These  moneys  withheld, 
the  Income  taxes,  social  security  taxes, 
and  so  forth,  are  withheld  by  the  em- 
ployers, but  they  belong  to  the  employees. 
They  are  trust  funds,  and  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  Qovemment.  I  have 
been  greatly  concerned,  over  the  years, 
at  the  manner  in  which  this  delinquent 


accoimt  seems  to  be  expanding  In  this 
category. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


MAIL    SERVICE    FOR    MRS.    MAMIE 
DOUD  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  10158. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senafe  H.R.  10158.  a  bill  to  provide  mall 
service  for  Mamie  Doud  Elsenhower, 
widow  of  former  President  Dwlght  David 
Eisenhower,  which  w&s  read  twice  by  Its 
title. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure,  which  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives yesterday,  provides  for  mail 
service  to  Mrs.  Eisenhower  during  the 
rest  of  her  natural  life.  It  will  permit  her, 
by  her  signature  or  signature  facsimile, 
to  use  the  malls  within  the  continental 
United  States,  and  also  within  Puerto 
Rico,  free  of  postage.  For  the  cost  of  that 
mall  service,  the  Post  Office  will  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  Treasury. 

This  proposal  follows  a  long  estab- 
lished precjedent,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  most  appropriate  for 
the  Senate  to  act  upon  it  expeditiously. 
I  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  obvi- 
ously this  measure  has  the  full  concur- 
rence of  the  minority. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


S.  1857— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF   1970 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  Congress  passed  Public  Law  90-407, 
a  major  revision  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdation's  organic  statute,  to 
strengthen  the  Foundation's  structure 
and  reemphasize  and  extend  its  respon- 
sibilities for  research.  This  year,  our 
continuing  commitment  is  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Foundation  has  the  legislative 
support  and  funding  needed  to  carry  out 
its  new,  as  well  as  its  continuing  tasks. 

To  achieve  these  ends,  there  must  be 
an  exchange  of  ideas  and  opinions  be- 
tween the  parties  involved.  Congress  has 
now  provided  a  time  and  a  place  for  such 
a  dialog,  by  requiring  congressional  au- 
thorization as  a  prelude  to  appropriation. 
Consequently,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  statute,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  a  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  has 
been  formed.  At  some  point,  it  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  first  National  Science 
Foundation  authorization  bill,  which  I 
am  introducing  today.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. \ 

During  these  authorization  hearings. 


we  win.  of  course,  hear  from  Dr.  Leland 
J.  Haworth,  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foimdatlon,  who,  I  regret  to 
inform  the  Senate,  has  announced  his 
intention  to  leave  the  Foundation  when 
his  term  expires  in  June  of  this  year. 
Although  it  might  be  more  appropriate 
for  a  later  occasion,  I  cannot  let  this 
moment  pass  without  saying  that  Dr. 
Haworth  has  been  a  source  of  integrity, 
insight  and  inspiration  during  his  out- 
standing career.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the 
fine  tradition  and  exemplary  record  of 
statesmanlike,  nonpartisan  leadership 
of  the  NSF  established  by  its  first  direc- 
tor, Dr.  Alan  Waterman,  and  carried  on 
so  ably  by  his  successor.  Dr.  Haworth, 
be  continued  imblemished  into  the  fu- 
ture. For  if  there  is  one  area  of  this 
Nation's  activities  that  should  transcend 
political  divlslveness.  it  is  the  scientific 
pursuit  of  truth  through  research  and 
the  education  of  our  yoimg  people  to 
pursue  this  honorable  profession.  Sci- 
ence, with  its  untold  benefits  for  human 
betterment,  constitutes  a  major  national 
resource  that  belongs  equally  to  all  seg- 
ments of  our  scxjiety,  and  that  has  al- 
ways operated — and  should  continue  to 
operate — outside  the  arena  of  political 
pressures.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion needs  this  kind  of  leadership;  the 
Nation  demands  it. 

I,  therefore,  share  the  distress  of  the 
scientific  commimity.  as  outlined  in  the 
April  18  issue  of  Science  magazine,  that 
the  administration  appeared  to  have 
chosen  an  outstanding  leader  of  the  sci- 
entific community.  Dr.  Franklin  A.  Long, 
to  serve  as  the  next  Director  of  NSF, 
and  then  had  reversed  its  decision.  The 
NSF  is  engaged  solely  in  civilian,  non- 
military  research;  it  will  benefit  no  one  if 
the  apolitical  status  of  the  NSF  is 
changed. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  wit- 
nesses we  should  hear  are  Dr.  Philip 
Handler,  Chairman  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board  and  President-elect  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences;  Dr.  Lee 
DuBridge.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  in  the  Executive 
Office ;  and  other  informed  scientists  and 
educators  as  well. 

With  such  a  diverse  and  knowledge- 
able group  of  witnesses,  I  am  sure  that 
the  subcommittee  will  benefit  from  a 
broad  range  of  views  and  advice,  so  that 
our  recommendation  will  be  groimded  on 
the  most  reliable  and  informed  judg- 
ments. 

Fortunately,  when  we  convene  it  will 
be  more  as  a  factfinding  than  a  fault- 
finding committee.  Of  course.  American 
science  has  problems  of  funding,  cjoordi- 
nation.  and  competing  demands  for  lim- 
ited resources,  as  do  other  elements  of 
our  complex  Government  and  society. 
But  at  the  s^ae  time,  basic  research  in 
the  United  States  has  never  been  more 
important  or  vital  than  it  is  right  now. 
Scientific  results  have  contributed  di- 
rectly, and  through  technology,  to  the 
improvement  of  national  security,  health 
and  longevity,  and  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  society.  One  need  only  see 
the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
American  Nobel  laureates,  the  doml- 
nance    of    American    journals    in    the 
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world's  scientifld  literature,  and  the  per- 
vasive expansion  of  technology  through 
all  facets  of  our  society  to  conclude  that 
our  Investment  has  been  sound. 

I  say  it  has  been  sound  because  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
each  scientific  iovestlgatlon  represents  a 
leap  Into  the  ui^own,  which  is  by  no 
means  a  siure  thing.  It  Is  this  driving 
thirst  for  knowljedge,  not  the  assurance 
of  utility,  which  distingiiishes  and  ele- 
vates the  pursuiQ  of  science.  In  testimony 
before  the  Houst  committee  on  this  au- 
thorization bill.  Dr.  Handler  described 
some  interesting^  advances  which  illus- 
trate the  point.  Recently,  scientists  syn- 
thesized ribonuclease,  an  important  en- 
zyme produced  In  the  body,  and  other 
scientists  have  produced  organic  com- 
pounds which  cfin  withstand  tempera- 
tures of  800  degrees  centigrade  without 
turning  to  charcoal.  Whether  these  prod- 
ucts have  any  vajue  is  not  known  today — 
but  we  do  kndw  that  science  grows 
from  d^ppsits  or  knowledge  of  this  sort, 
and  th^L.we  mutt  continue  to  lay  down 
these  deposits  if  lour  technology  and  sci- 
entific knowledge  is  to  continue  to  ad- 
vance. For.  whil^  the  value  of  each  sci- 
entific investiga^on  Is  an  unknown,  the 
overall  value  of  general  scientific  advance 
is  definitely  knojwn — and  it  amounts  to 
continued  prospJErity  and  progress  for 
our  society.         i  ; 

A  qiwtation  frfcm  Dr.  Handler'^  House 
testimony  vividlj  portrays  the  challenge 
currently  confronting  our  scientific 
enterprise : 

There  are  those  jwho  say  science  Isn't  rele- 
vant to  all  our  Important  and  pressing  social 
problems.  But  It 'seems  to  me  that  their 
attitude  doesn't  irlse  from  the  failure  of 
science  and  technology  so  much  as  from  Its 
wholesale  success;  jthat  It  Is  precisely  because 
of  our  great  capabilities  which  have  so  ex- 
panded the  gross  national  product  and  life 
for  eighty  percent  [of  the  people  .  .  .  that  we 
have  twenty  percent  whose  aspirations  quite 
naturally  rose  an^  perhaps  they  rose  more 
rapidly  than  our  iatlon  knew  how  to  meet 
them.  But  the  reakon  for  these  social  prob- 
lems is  not  the  failure  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. It  is  the  si^ccess  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. And  we  efe  not  through.  Whether 
you  are  concernea  with  the  public  health, 
with  pollution  problems,  with  urban  sprawl, 
the  national  defense,  transportation,  com- 
munication, age  <Jr  population  control.  In 
every  one  of  these  areas  what  Is  required  Is 
more  science,  to  provide  new  technologies, 
not  less. 

In  face  of  thii  challenge  and  despite 
the  enviable  portion  of  leadership  de- 
veloped by  the  tJnited  States  over  the 
past  25  years,  the  scientific  establish- 
ment is  current!^.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Jerome  Wiesner^  the  provost  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
in  "a  state  of  dikarray.'  This  condition 
is  the  result  of  budgetary  cuts  for  re- 
itles  and  national  re- 
reduction  in  support 
ce  education;  and  de- 
ferral of  the  acquisition  of  many  vital 
research  facilities  and  much-needed 
equipment.  Is  it  tiny  wonder  that  scien- 
tists and  concerned  citizens  alike  are 
worried  that  the  structure  of  science,  so 
laboriously  erected,  is  being  undermined? 
Dr.  DuBridge  sain  recently: 

Scholarship  and  research  have  shed  light 
on  many  problem^  which  have  puzzled  the 
human  intellect,  why  are  some  problems 
unsolved?  .  .  .  Tqday  we  are  overwhelmed 
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with  knowledge — and  we  screcun  with  pain 
because  we  don't  know  everything  .  .  .  Suc- 
cess bad  thus  led  only  to  rising  expectations 
and  to  mounting  accusations  of  failure. 

Given  these  conditions,  it  is  both  time- 
ly and  propitious  that  our  subcommittee 
consider  for  the  first  time  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. In  the  past,  the  triumphs  of  science 
and  its  contributions  to  the  national  wel- 
fare and  society  made  for  rapid,  almost 
unquestioning  support.  Although  accep- 
tance of  science  on  such  grounds  con- 
tinues to  be  widespread,  we  have  come  to 
be  more  aware  that  we  need  'wisdom  to 
deal  with  knowledge. "  Perhaps  if  we  had 
come  to  this  realization  sooner,  we  might 
have  avoided  the  adverse  consequences 
mentioned,  and  been  better  able  to  help 
malntiUn  a  better  legislative  balance  be- 
tween economy,  urgent  national  needs 
clamoring  for  attention,  and  the  scien- 
tific programs  on  which  progress  de- 
pends. 

The  authorization  hearings  we  are 
about  to  undertake  offer  a-uew  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Senate  to  be  better  in- 
formed. At  the  same  time,  it  will  provide 
a  new  iforum  for  the  Senate  to  express 
its  views  and  secure  specific  answers  to 
its  questions.  As  such,  these  hearings 
should  be  the  indispensible  first  step  to 
responsible  and  purposeful  action  by  the 
Senate  when  it  considers  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act  of  1970, 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  a  sectional  anlysis 
of  it,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  the  sectional  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  bill  (S.  1857)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  81-507,  as  amended,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1867 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the  fol- 
lowing progmms  : 

(1)  Support  of  scientific  research $248.6 

(2)  Computing   activities  In   educa- 

tion and  research 22.0 

(3)  Institutional  support  of  science.  89.0 

(4)  Science  education  support 112.5 

(5)  Science  information  activities —  13.0 

(6)  International  cooperative  science 

activities 2.0 

(7)  Planning  and  policy  studies 2.9 

(8)  Program  development  and  man- 

agement           17.0 

Sec.  2.  (a)  When  so  specified  In  an  Appro- 
priation Act,  any  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation. 

(b)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed  $2,500.  for 
official  reception  and  representation  expenses 
upon  the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Direc- 
tor, and  his  determination  shall  be  final  and 
conclxisive  upon  the  accounting  officers  of 
the  Government. 


Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

(a)  No  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 

(b)  No  amount  in  excess  of  5  per  centum  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  any  program 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  for  any 
program  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually 
authorized  for  that  particular  program  by 
Section  1;  and 

(c)  No  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee,  unless — 

(A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after 
the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Director  or  his  deslgi^i^  con- 
taining a  fuU  and  complete  statement  of  the 
action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts  and 
circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of  such 
proposed  action;  or 

(B)  each  such  committee  before  the  expi- 
ration of  such  period  h&s  transmitted  to  the 
Director  written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
Foundation  proceeding  with  the  proposed 
action  before  -^e  expiration  of  the  thirty 
days. 

Sec.  4.  Section  14  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  90-407.  82  Stat.  360,  is  amended  by 
adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  authorization  of  any  appropria- 
tion to  the  Foundation  shall  expire  (unless 
an  earlier  expiration  is  specifically  provided ) 
at  the  close  of  the  third  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  authorization 
was  enacted,  to  the  extent  that  such  appro- 
priation has  not  theretofore  actually  been 
made." 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are  au- 
thorized by  section  1  hereof,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  is  authorized  to'  be  appropriated 
for  expenses  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation incurred  outside  the  United  States  to 
be  paid  for  in  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  ex- 
cess to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act 
of  1970." 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, follows: 

Sectionai,  Analysis  or  the  Bill 

Section  I:  This  section  breaks  the  NSF 
appropriation  authorization  into  seven  pro- 
gram sub-appropriations  and  one  manage- 
ment sub-appropriation.  These  Items  con- 
form to  the  line  items  shown  in  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  budget  presentation  except 
that  funds  in  the  amount  of  $20,000,000 
which  appear  in  the  budget  are  not  being 
authorized  because  the  money  is  available 
from  prior  appropriations.  This  $20  million 
reduction  is  spread  through  deductions  of 
$10  million  from  Scientific  research,  $5  mil- 
lion from  Institutional  support  for  science, 
and  $5  million  from  Science  education  sup- 
port. 

Section  II:  (a)  Provide  that  when  spe- 
cified in  an  Appropriation  Act.  amounts  ap- 
propriated may  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation. 

(b)  Section  2b  authorizes  an  allowance  of 
up  to  $2,500  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses  to  be  authorized  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director. 

Section  ni:  This  section  prohibits — 

(a)  the  restoration  of  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress; 

(b)  the  addition  of  program  amounts,  in 
excess  of  5  %  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
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use  In  any  program  in  excebs  of  the  amount 
authorized  by  Section  I;  and 

(c)  the  use  of  funds  for  any  program  not 
previously  presented  to  either  committee; 
unless  the  Director  notifies  the  House  and 
Senate  of  such  transfers  and  waits  thirty 
days,  Or  receives  earlier  written  notice  of  no 
objection  to  earlier  action. 

Section  IV:  This  section  amends  the  N8P 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended  by  PL,  90-407,  to 
provide  that  all  outstanding  unfunded  au- 
thorization would  automatically  expire  at  the 
close  of  the  third  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  authorization  was  en- 
acted. This  provision  would  not  be  required 
in  subsequent  annual  authorization  acts. 

Section  V:  This  section  authorizes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  funds  appropriated  by  Section  I, 
an  appropriation  of  up  .to  $3  million  for  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Science  «Poundatlon 
incurred  outside  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
financed  from  foreign  currencies  which  are 
determined  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
be  In  excess  of  the  normal  operating  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  Government. 
These-  funds  would  be  spent  in  foreign  coun- 
tries to  support  programs  mutually  deter- 
mined by  NSF  and  the  State  Department  to 
be  in  the  interests  of  improving  interna- 
tional relations  through  scientific  endeavor. 

Section  VI:  This  section  c^tes  the  title  of 
the  Authorization  Act. 


S.  1858— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  SUGAR  ACT  OP 
1948 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  11  other  Senators — 
Senator  Brooke,  Cooper,  Cranston, 
GooDELL,  Hart,  Javits,  Mondale,  Mo^, 
Pell,  Scott,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Young  of  Ohio — I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  to  terminate  the  sug- 
ar quota  presently  allocated  to  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa.  Identical  leg- 
islation was  introduced  yesterday  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Represent- 
ative Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New 
York. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  terminate  a  special  economic 
benefit  now  conferred  on  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  by  the  United  States.  The 
present  racial  policies  of  South  Africa 
are  repugnant  to  the  principles  and  ideals 
of  all  Americans.  They  have  been  con- 
demned by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  both  in  the 
United  l^ations  and  elsewhere.  They  vio- 
late the  basic  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  they 
threaten  to  plunge  the  entire  African 
continent  into  racial  conflict.  Under  these 
circumstances.  I  believe  it  is  morally 
wrong  for  the  United  States  to  continue 
a  program  of  special  financial  assist- 
ance under  which  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  has  received  millions  of  dollars  in 
sugar  subsidies  from  the  United  States 
in  recent  years. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  however, 
that  nothing  in  the  proposed  legislation 
seeks  to  impose  diplomatic,  economic  or 
other  afHrmative  sanctions  against  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  The  bill  is  not 
an  attempt  to  place  economic  quaran- 
tine or  trade  isolation  on  that  nation.  Its 
sole  purpose  is  to  withdraw  a  positive 
privilege  now  bestowed  on  South  Africa, 
not  to  impose  a  negative  sanction  or  oth- 
er punitive  mesisure. 


Although  the  goal  of  the  bill  is  nar- 
row, its  principle  is  important.  At  a  time 
when  other  types  of  disengagement  from 
South  Africa  are  finding  increasingly 
broad  support  in  this  country,  I  believe 
we  in  Congress  can  at  least  reach  wide 
and  bipartisan  agreement  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  United  States  should  not 
now  be  conferring  a  direct  economic 
benefit  on  a  nation  whose  basic  policies 
are  at  war  with  the  fundamental  values 
of  mankind.  We  must  recognize  that  the 
Sugar  Act  is  foreign  aid,  not  foreign 
trade,  and  we  must  act  to  adjust  our 
policies  accordingly. 

Traditionally,  we  have  always  given 
the  closest  scrutiny  to  our  foreign  aid 
programs,  to  insure  that  they  are  con- 
sistent with  our  overall  moral,  political, 
and  economic  interests.  To  continue  a 
program  of  direct  foreign  aid  to  South 
Africa  is  intolerable.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  the  goals  of  our  domestic  policy  at 
.  home  and  our  foreign  policy  abroad.  And, 
even  apart  from  the  crucial  moral  prin- 
ciple involved,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
basic  theory  of  our  foreign  economic 
assistance  programs. 

At  home,  support  for  South  Africa  is 
an  insult  to  millions  of  Americans  and 
an  affront  to  the  precious  goals  of  equal- 
ity and  social  justice  we  pursue.  Abroad, 
support  for  South  Africa  impairs  our 
efforts  to  improve  relations  with  the 
emerging  nations  of  the  world.  Econom- 
ically, financial  support  for  South  Africa 
makes  no  sense,  because  South  Africa  Is 
already  a  highly  developed  nation,  with 
one  of  the  strongest  economies  of  the 
world. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  South 
Africa  today  receives  substantial  finan- 
cial benefits  from  the  United  States 
through  the  sugar  subsidy.  At  present 
market  values,  South  Africa's  quota  for 
1969  is  worth  more  than  $5  million  in 
subsidies  above  the  world  market  price. 
Over  the  past  7  years,  the  large  sugar 
producers  of  South  Africa  have  received 
more  than  $19  million  in  special  benefits 
generated  by  the  subsidy. 

Although  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  is  com- 
plex in  its  detail^  its  general  outlines  may 
be  simply  stated.  The  overall  purpose  of 
the  legislation  is  to  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  United  States  by  set- 
ting quotas  on  the  amounts  of  sugar  that 
can  be  sold  in  this  country  by  domestic 
and  foreign  producers.  The  basic  statu- 
tory plan  was  enacted  in  Congress  in 
1948.  Over  the  years,  the  act  has  been 
amended  on  a  number  of  occasions — 
most  recently  in  1965 — to  extend  its  op- 
eration and  to  meet  changing  circum- 
stances. 

Under  the  present  act.  domestic  sugar 
growers  are  guaranteed  the  dominant 
share — approximately  60  percent — of  the 
total  annual  sugar  requirement  of  the 
United  States.  In  general,  the  remainder 
of  the  annual  requirement  is  assigned 
uncler  the  statute  to  some  30  foreign 
countries,  based  on  percentages  specified 
in  the  law.  At  the  presedt  time,  as  in 
recent  years,  most  foreign  sugar-produc- 
ing nations  are  anxious  to  participate  in 
the  progra^,  since  the  current  protected 
sugar  price  in  the  United  States  is  about 
6  cents  per  pound,  or  4  cents  per  pound 
higher  than  the  world  market  price  of 
2  cents  per  pound. 


Under  the  amendments  adopted  in 
1965.  domestic  and  foreign  quotas  were 
adjusted  to  their  present  levels  and  the 
operation  of  the  act  was  extended 
through  1971.  South  Africa's  statutory 
share  was  set  at  1.06  percent.  Based  on 
the  most  recent  determination  by  the 
DeiDartment  of  Agriculture  that  U.S. 
sugar  requirements  for  1969  are  10.7  mil- 
lion tons,  and  adjusted  upward  because 
of  deficits  in  the  quotas  of  other  nations. 
South  Africa's  quota  is  56,000  tons  for  the 
current  year.  At  the  present  time.  14  for- 
eign nations  have  larger  quotas  than 
South  Africa's,  ranging  from  57,000  tons 
for  the  French  West  Indies  to  1.1  million 
tons  for  the  Philippines.  Sixteen  nations 
have  current  annual  quotas  smaller  than 
South  Africa's. 

Under  section  202(di  of  the  act.  the 
administration  has  the  power  to  suspend 
a  foreign  nation's  sugar  quota  by  Execu- 
tive action  if  it  finds  that  continuation 
of  the  quota  is  contrarj'  to  our  national 
interest.  Congressman  Bingham  has  al- 
ready urged  the  administration  to  Invoke 
this  provision  to  suspend  the  South 
Africa  quota.  Both  the  Congressman  and 
I  agree,  however,  that  it  is  essential  for 
Congress  to  take  the  necessary  legislative 
steps  at  this  time  to  remove  the  quota 
permanently  from  the  statute. 

There  are  clear  precedents  under  the 
Sugar  Act  for  suspension  or  withdrawal 
of  foreign  sugar  quotas  because  of  moral, 
political  and  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions. Under  the  terms  of  the  Sugar  Act 
itself,  the  entire  quota  for  Cuba  is  with- 
held during  the  current  suspension  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba.  The  Cuban  quota  was 
originally  canceled  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  July  1960.  pursuant  to  authority 
requested  by  the  President  and  granted 
by  Congress  in  response  to  the  expropri- 
ation of  American  property  by  the  Castro 
regime. 

In  addition,  in  Novembe'r  1965,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  took  administrative  action 
under  the  act  to  suspend  the  sugar  quota 
for  Rhodesia.  The  President  acted  in 
response  to  Rhodesia's  unilateral  decla- 
ration of  independence  from  Great  Brlt- 
,  ain  and  to  the  repressive  racial  policies 
of  the  Rhodesian  Government.  In  addi- 
tion to  suspending  the  sugar  quota,  a 
number  of  other  actions  were  also  taken 
against  Rhodesia  at  about  that  time,  in- 
cluding the  imposition  of  an  embargo  on 
arms  and  on  the  shipment  of  petroleum 
products  to  Rhodesia,  a  prohibition  on 
certain  imports  from  Rhodesia,  and  the 
recall  of  our  consul  general  from  Salis- 
bury. Subsequently,  as  is  well  known,  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  adopted 
a  resolution  denouncing  the  actions  of 
the  Rhodesian  Government  as  a  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security,  and 
calling  for  the  imposition  of  mandatory 
economic  sanctions  against  that  nation. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba  and  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  I  believe  that  continuation 
of  South  Africa's  sugar  quota  is  not  in 
our  national  interest.  The  racial  policies 
of  South  Africa  have  been  condemned  by 
a  long  line  of  resolutions  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  For  far  too  long,  v.e  have 
waited  and  watched  and  hoped  that  our 
existing  policies  toward  South  Africa 
might  somehow  allow  us  to  influence  the 
regime  to  eliminate  or  modify  its  detest- 
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able  doctrine  of  afpartheld.  While  we  have 
waited,  we  have  seen  no  perceptible  bene- 
ncial  change  in  that  doctrine  in  South 
Africa,  and  we  have  stood  by  while  South 
Africa  exported  the  doctrine  to  South- 
west Africa.  Indee4>if  anything,  we  have 
seen  the  hated  doctrine  grow  stronger 
and  more  repressive  with  the  passage  of 
time. 

The  tragedy  of  apartheid  In  South 
Africa  was  clearly  brought  home  to  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  on  Ijis  visit  to  that  nation  in 
1966.  Traveling  trom  Pretoria  to  Cape- 
town, to  Johannesburg,  and  along  the 
Indian  Ocean  coast  to  Durban,  he  was 
everywhere  impnessed  with  the  warmth 
and  vitality  of  fll  the  people  of  South 
Africa,  of  whatever  political  persuasion 
or  race.  As  he  tbld  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Cajjetown: 

In  the  world  we  jwoiUd  like  to  build.  South 
Africa  could  play  Ian  outstanding  role.  .  .  . 
This  la  without  question  a  preeminent  reposi- 
tory of  the  wealtlj  and  Itnowledgef  and  skill 
of-the  continent,  ^ere  are  the  greater  part  of 
Africa's  jxeearch  scientists  and  steel  produc- 
tion, most  of  Its  reservoirs  of  coal  and  elec- 
tric power.  Many  ^outh  Africans  have  made 
major  contrlbutloi^s  to  African  technical  de- 
velopment and  wcA'ld  science;  the  names  of 
some  are  known  wherever  men  seek  to  elimi- 
nate the  ravages  Tof  tropical  diseases  and 
pestilence.  In  yotir  faculties  and  councils, 
here  In  this  very  audience,  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  meDjwho  could  transform  the 
lives  of  millions  f»r  all  time  to  come. 

But  the  help  anjd  the  leadership  of  South 
Africa  or  the  United  States  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted if  we — within  our  own  countries  or 
In  our  relations  with  others — deny  Individual 
Integrity,  human  tllgnlty.  and  the  common 
humanity  of  man.j  If  we  would  lead  outside 
our  borders;  If  we  would  help  those  who  need 
our  assistance.  If  we  would  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities to  manklf  d.  we  must  flrst,  all  of  us, 
demolish  the  bajrlers  which  history  has 
erected  between  liien  within  our  own  na- 
tions— barriers  of !  race  and  religion,  social 
class,  and  ignorance. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  to  begin  a  re- 
assessment of  our  overall  policy  toward 
South  Africa.  Whatever  further  steps  we 
take,  we  can  at]  least  now  embrace  the 
sound  principle  ^hat  nothing  in  our  ofB- 
cial  governmental  actions  should  lend 
positive  economijc  support  to  the  South 
Africa  regime.  Ill  is  especially  deplorable 
that  we  continue  to  provide  even  the 
current  modest  sugar  subsidy  to  South 
Africa  in  view  of  the  advanced  state  of 
South  Africa's  economic  development. 
There  are  many  j  young  sugar-producing 
nations  In  Africa!  and  in  the  world  whose 
pment  is  far  less  ad- 
^h  Africa's  but  who  pur- 
Jlicies  far  more  con- 
policies  of  the  United 
lese  nations  whom  we 
should  be  assisting  through  subsidies 
such  as  the  sug^r  program,  not  nations 
whose  policies  w^  abhor. 

In  the  legislation  I  have  proposed,  the 
quota  now  available  to  South  Africa 
would  be  prora^d  among  other  quota 
nations  according  to  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  I  Under  those  provisions, 
the  President  wo(ild  have  broad  authority 
to  transfer  part — or,  in  some  circum- 
stances, all — of  the  South  Africa  quota 
to  the  most  deserving  nations  under  the 
act,  nations  whcjse  economies  would  re- 
ceive major  benetfit  from  increased  sugar 
quotas. 


economic   develc 
vanced  than  Soi 
sue  multiracial 
genial    to    the 
States.    It   is   it 


To  be  sure,  our  action  in  terminating 
the  South  Africa  quota  could  not  realis- 
tically be  expected  to  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  South  Africa,  either  on  its 
economy  or  its  policy  of  apartheid.  The 
policy  is  too  deeply  entrenched  and  the 
value  of  the  subsidy  is  too  small,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  light  of  the  fact  that  South  Af- 
rica's economy  is  highly  developed  and 
Its  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States 
accoimt  for  only  a  small  proportion — 
about  7  percent — of  its  total  sugar  ex- 
ports. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  tried  to  indi- 
cate, termination  of  the  South  Africa 
sugar  quota  would  have  at  least  four  im- 
portant benefits : 

First,  the  action  would  be  a  significant 
moral  gesture  from  our  Govemmen*;  to 
£dl  our  citizens.  It  would  bring  new  con- 
viction to  our  determination  to  seek 
justice  and  racial  equality  at  home,  and 
a  new  sense  of  dedication  to  the  entire 
range  of  our  domestic  programs  designed 
to  reach  these  goals. 

Second,  the  action  would  be  a  signifl- 
cant  moral  gesture  from  the  United 
States  to  the  world  community  at  large. 
As  the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the 
world,  it  is  vital  that  we  maintain  a 
strong,  consistent  and  correct  position 
on  the  great  moral  issues  of  our  genera- 
tion. If  we  are  ambivalent  in  our  atti- 
tude, if  our  deeds  belie  our  principles, 
then  we  lose  stature  in  the  eyes  of  na- 
tions who  look  to  us  for  leadership.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  strong  in  our 
moral  resolve  and  our  house  is  in  order, 
then  we  set  an  example  for  other  nations 
and  peoples,  especially  the  new  nations  of 
Africa  and  the  black  majority  in  South 
Africa,  and  we  strengthen  their  trust  in 
our  commitment  to  their  interests.  As 
Julius  K.  Nyerere,  President  of  Tanzania, 
stated  in  a  perceptive  article  in  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1966: 

Free  Africa  is  now  waiting,  with  some  im- 
patience, to  see  whether  the  West  really 
Intends  to  stand  on  the  side  of  human 
equality  and  human  freedom. 

Third,  by  terminating  the  South,  Africa 
sugar  quota,  we  remove  a  favorite  argu- 
ment of  many  who  refuse  to  assert  their 
opposition  to  South  Africa's  policy  of 
apartheid,  because,  they  say,  our  own 
Government  itself  continues  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  regime.  In  the 
United  States,  for  example,  there  is  grow- 
ing pressure  on  private  businesses  and 
other  institutions  to  withdraw  their  in- 
vestments in  South  Africa  in  protest 
against  the  policy  of  apartheid.  The  total 
investment  of  American  firms  in  South 
Africa  now  totals  over  $700  million.  The 
pressures  to  withdraw  are  especially 
strong  in  the  case  of  firms  with  major 
operations  in  South  Africa,  or  institu- 
tions lending  money  directly  to  the  South 
Africa  Government.  Too  often,  American 
firms  have  been  able  to  resist  such  pres- 
sures simply  by  pointing  to  the  sugar 
subsidy  available  to  South  Africa,  and 
asserting  that  our  Government  itself 
continues  to  subsidize  the  regime.  By  ter- 
minating that  subsidy,  we  can  give  new 
impetus  to  the  current  movement  toward 
private  economic  disengagement  from 
South  Africa. 

And,  fourth,  by  terminating  the  South 
Africa  quota,  we  can  provide  substantial 


economic_^A8^tance  to  other,  more 
deserving  sugar-producing  nations  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  at  no  cost  to  the 
current  operation  of  our  sugar  system  or 
our  other  limited  foreign  aid  programs. 

In  sum,  the  bill  that  I  am  proposing  is 
a  modest  first  step  toward  greater  wis- 
dom in  our  South  Africa  policy.  Al- 
though its  direct  impact  on  South  Africa 
may  be  negligible,  it  will  have  significant 
moral  Influence  in  our  relations  at  home 
and  overseas.  Suspensions  of  the  sugar 
quota  for  South  Africa  is  a  step  of  moral 
leadership  we  should  take  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  and  I  look  forward  to 
prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  In  addition,  I  have  here 
certain  materials  relating  to  South  Af- 
rica and  the  Sugar  Act  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
principal  item  is  a  passage  from  a  recent 
book  by  Prof.  Rupert  Emerson  of  Har- 
vard University  in  which  he  deals  with 
apartheid  and  American  and  United  Na- 
tions policy  toward  South  Africa,  includ- 
ing the  involvement  of  American  lousi- 
ness in  South  Africa.  Other  materials 
are:  a  publication  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  explaining  the  operation  of 
the  Sugar  Act,  and  a  recent  press  release 
by  the  Department  establishing  current 
sugar  quotas;  an  excerpt  from  Africa  Di- 
gest assessing  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
today;  a  recent  news  article  discussing 
the  proposed  "tribal  homelands"  legis- 
lation in  South  Africa;  and  a  brief  ar-' 
tide  by  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  pro- 
posing a  series  of  steps  to  disengage 
American  Government  and  business  from 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  materials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  material  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1858)  to  amend  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  to  terminate  the  quota  for 
South  Africa,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    1858 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Con- 
gress hereby  finds  that  it  is  not  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  provide  official 
support  In  any  form  to  a  country  whose 
racial  policies  are  anathema  to  the  conscience 
of  the  world  and  have  been  so  denominated 
by  the  United  Nations,  and  that  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  having  adopted  such  policies, 
should  therefore  not  enjoy  the  privilege  and 
benefit  of  a  quota  under  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948. 

Sec.  2.  Section  202(c)  (3)  (B)  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  Is  amended  by 
deleting  "South  Africa 1.06". 

Sec.  3.  A  quantity  of  sugar  ^ual  to  the 
amount  of  the  quota  withdrawn  from  South 
Africa  shall  be  prorated  In  the  same  manner 
as  deficits  are  prorated  under  Section  204  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
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The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Kkn- 
N«DY,  follows: 

[Prom  the  "Africa  and  United  States  Policy" 

(Prentloe-Hall,  1967) .  pp.  84-9*1 

SOtTTH  AraicA 

The  Republic  of  South  Africa  is  on  all 
counts  the  country  which  Is  the  most  difficult 
to  fit  Into  an  antl-colonlallst  world  dedicated 
by  the  Charter  of  the  UN  to  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all  "without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lan- 
guage, or  religion."  With  the  doctrine  of 
apartheid  as  its  guiding  star.  South  Africa 
Is  a  society  uniquely  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  distinctions  of  race  as  the  l^aals  of 
its  existence.  The  separation  of  race  from 
race  and  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  and 
supremacy  of  the  white  race  are  the  f  ounda> 
tions  of  the  system  which  the  Afrikaner- 
dominated  South  African  government  has 
brought  into  being.  It  can  be  a  matter  of  no 
surprise  that  South  Africa  has  been  more 
frequently  and  more  consistently  censured  by 
the  UN  than  any  other  country,  that  It  Is 
the  country  on  which  the  Independent  Afri- 
can states  look  with  the  greatest  abhorrence, 
and  that  It  is  here,  rather  than  anywhere 
else  in  Africa,  that  the  United  States  Is  likely 
to  be  confronted  by'  the  gravest  decisions 
and  the  most  threatening  conflicts. 

Apartheid  has  met  with  almost  universal 
denunciation.  Indeed,  a  recent  American 
study  asserts  that  with  the  exception  of 
South  Africa  itself,  every  government  in  the 
world  has  declared  it  to  be  wrong,  unde- 
sirable, and  at  odds  with  International  stand- 
ards of  human  rights  and  Justice.*  Many  of 
those  who  have  attacked  apartheid  have  iised 
far  more  vigorous  language;  and  even  the 
delegate  from  Great  Britain,  still  presumably 
South  Africa's  closest  friend  among  the 
Powers,  attacked  it  In  a  General  Assembly 
committee  in  1962  as  "morally  abominable, 
intellectually  grotesque,  and  spiritually  In- 
defensible." 

Primarily  for  foreign  consumption,  but 
also  for  the  squeamish  and  idealists  at  home. 
South  Africa  has  devised  a  formulation  of 
apartheid  which  Is  not  without  a  certain^ 
seductive  api>eal  when  it  Is  divorced  from 
the  harsh  reality  of  present-day  South  Afri- 
can life.  This  version  rests  upon  the  propo- 
sition that  the  races  of  man  differ  so  pro- 
foundly from  each  other  that  each  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  sepa- 
rately and  thus  achieve  Its  distinctive  cul- 
tiu-al  destiny.  In  essence  this  is  a  radical 
translation  to  the  African  scene  of  the  now 
discredited  American  principle  of  "separate 
but  equal"  as  the  guideline  for  race  rela- 
tions, and  it  has  as  Uttle  likelihood  of  fur- 
nishing a  satisfactory  solution  In  Africa  as 
it  had  In  the  United  States.  Prom  this  racial 
starting  point.  It  follows  that  South  Africa 
does  not,  and  should  not,  constitute  a  single 
nation  but  that  It  contains  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct nations,  including  several  Bantu  peo- 
ples, each  of  which  deserves  an  autonomous 
territory  of  its  own.  These  are  the  so-called 
Bantustans,  of  which  only  one,  the  ^ranskel, 
has  so  far  been  brought  into  being  as  a 
subordinate  African  political  system  to  which 
distant  hope  Is  held  out  of  self-government 
and  association  on  more  equal  terms  with 
white  South  Africa.  The  emphasis  which 
apartheid  has  placed  on  the  tribal  distinc- 
tions within  the  African  community  Is 
counted  on  to  fragment  the  opposition  to 
white  supremacy,  but  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
momentum  of  the  swing  away  from  tribalism 
generated  by  white  rule  can  now  be  re- 
versed, particularly  since  the  modem  sectors 
of  the  economy  are  still  drawing  African 
labor  away  from  the  tribal  reserves.  Apart- 
heid might  be  portrayed  as  a  fulfillment  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination,  but  not 
If  the  element  of  consent  plays  a  role,  since 
only  the  white  minority  has  been  consulted 
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%s  to  whether  It  wants  the  kind  of  self- 
determination  thrust  upon  all  South  Afri- 
cans. 

The  fatal  flaw  in  apartheid  Is  that  Its 
prime  motivating  force  Is  the  desire  of  the 
white  community,  led  by  the  Afrikaner  ma- 
jority, to  hold  on  to  Its  privileged  position, 
to  maintain  Its  separate  identity,  and  to  se- 
cure to  Itself  the  benefits  flowing  from  the 
highly  productive  society  which  It  has  cre- 
ated with  the  aid  of  cheap  African  labor. 
These  are  goals  which  the  governing  Na- 
tionalist Party  is  prepared  to  pursue  with 
ruthless  zeal,  as  experience  has  amply  dem- 
onstrated. Probably  no  scheme  of  apartheid 
could  have  succeeded  in  South  Africa,  no 
matter  how  equitably,  generously,  and  ideal- 
Istlcally  conceLved  and  administered.  Cer- 
tainly ultimate  failure  is  inevitable  when 
some  3,600,000  whites  hold  the  whlphand 
over  more  than  12,000,000  Africans,  1.800,000 
Coloreds  (persons  of  mixed  blood),  and 
500,000  Indians.  The  true  nature  of  the  re- 
lationship between  white  and  black  South 
Africans  is  vividly  illuminated  by  two  fig- 
ures which  are  In  good  part  no  more  than 
two  sides  of  the  same  South  African  coin. 
The  minority  white  community  has  reserved 
to  Itself  87  per  cent  of  the  land  of  South 
Africa,  while  the  African  majority  is  en- 
dowed with  the  remaining  13  per  cent.  This 
gross  Imbalance  renders  incredible  the  Idea 
that  Africans  might  be  persuaded  to  settle 
for  the  reserves  or  Bantustans  into  which 
they  are  now  being  crowded.  The  second 
figure,  showing  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  re- 
veals that  only  some  40  per  cent  of  the 
African  population  Is  found  in  the  "Bantu 
homelands,"  and  that  despite  apartheid  the 
remaining  60  per  cent  live  and  labor  In  the 
white  domain,  more  or  less  evenly  divided 
between  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  these 
areas  they  have  no  status  as  of  right  and 
are  at  the  disposition  of  the  white  authori- 
ties who  do  not  accept  them  as  even  poten- 
tial members  of  a  single  South  African  so- 
ciety. 

Since  the  African  leaders  have  been  Jailed, 
exiled,  or  otherwise  silenced.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  the  African  re- 
action, but  the  constant  tightening  of  the 
official  security  measures  presumably  reflects 
the  pressure  from  below.  The  transformation 
of  South  Africa  into  a  police  state  Is  already 
far  advanced,  although  both  the  Judiciary 
and  the  press  continue  to  have  a  surprtsing 
degree  of  freedom.  The  government  Is  equip- 
ped with  extraordinary  powers,  with  a  large, 
well-organized  and  well-equipped  police  force 
and  with  a  network  of  Informers  black  as 
well  as  white,  which  have  crippled  all  efforts 
to  construct  opposition  political  movements. 
The  military  forces  have  expanded  to  the 
point  where  Internal  security  and  defense 
expenditures  have  Increased  fourfold  since 
1960  and  now  absorb  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  budget.  The  ruling  circles  evidently 
regard  their  regime  as  being  under  severe 
attack:  but  the  preparations  which  they 
have  taken  leave  no  doubt  that  both  Internal 
and  external  opponents  of  the  regime  face 
a  grim  struggle. 

The  direct  American  concern  with  South 
Africa  Is  somewhat  greater  than  with  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  continent,  but  It  does  not 
begin  to  measure  up  to  that  of  the  British, 
whose  deep  involvement  Inevitably  Influ- 
ences American  policy.  Politically  and  stra- 
tegically. In  the  ever-present  setting  of  the 
Cold  War,  South  Africa  Is  an  ardently  anti- 
Communlst  power  whose  position  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa  still  gives  It 
potential  strategic  Importance.  If  prime  sig- 
nificance Is  attached  to  the  Communist  issue, 
then  It  may  well  seem  folly  to  take  any  steps 
which  endanger  the  present  South  African 
government,  although  it  is  also  arguable  that 
its  racist  t)ractice3  are  sure  to  act  as  a  major 
stimulant  to  Communism  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  spokesmen  for  the  existing  re- 
gime make  much  of  the  stability  and  pros- 


perity of  South  Africa  as  contrasted  with 
the  rest  of  Africa's  Independent  states  and 
stress  the  relative  material  well-being  and 
educational  advance  of  its  African  popula- 
Uon.  In  May,  1962.  Prime  Minister  Verwoerd 
expressed  somewhat  scornful  doubt  that  the 
United  States  would  cut  Itself  off  from  the 
benefits  which  it  derives  from  Its  relations 
with  South  Africa  and  would  allow  the  coun- 
try to  "be  thrown  to  the  wolves  or  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  fluctuating  ideological 
streams  which,  inspired  partly  by  ccwnmu- 
nlsm,  flow  across  Africa,  rather  than  accept 
her  as  being,  by  nature,  a  safe  and  siire  and 
permanent  friend."  ™ 

It  Is  In  this  latter  light  that  American 
businessmen  and  investors  have  been  in- 
clined to  view  South  Africa.  Thus,  General 
Norstad,  billed  by  the  South  African  In- 
formation Service  In  May,  1965  as  'retired 
NATO  supreme  commander  and  now  a  top 
American  businessman,"  coming  to  South 
Africa  with  a  big  Investment  blueprint,  was 
quoted  as  stating  that  "We  have  full  con- 
fidence in  South  Africa — not  only  we  as  In- 
dividuals but  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people  as  well."  »  Such  a  statement, 
of  course,  sharply  contradicts  the  official 
American  position;  but  It  Is  also  noteworthy 
that  while  the  State  Department  and  Ameri- 
can delegates  to  the  UN  used  strong  words 
about  South  Africa,  the  Depau-tment  of  Com- 
merce continued  to  promote  American  trade 
with,  and  Investment  In,  the  country  or  at 
least  to  regard  It  with  benevolent  neutrality. 

Estimates  as  to  American  private  Invest- 
ment In  South  Africa  differ  widely,  but  a  fre- 
quently cited  figure  Is  $600  million  to  $700 
million  or  some  15  per  cent  of  the  total  for- 
eign Investment  In  the  country,  while  the 
British  Investment  Is  estimated  to  come  to 
more  than  $2.5  billion,  or  well  over  half  the 
total. »i  The  South  African  economy  has 
proved  attractive  to  American  Investors,  and 
the  return  on  Investment  has  been  unusually 
high.  The  matter  was  succinctly  put  by  a 
correspondent  of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  December  10,  1965  In  answer  to  a 
query  as  to  what  American  Interests  profit 
from  apartheid: 

"What  they  are  Is  simply  a  who's  who 
among  corporations  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  All  the  big  names  are  there  as  in- 
vestors operating  plants  In  a  booming  econ- 
omy— Ford,  General  Motors.  General  Elec- 
tric, Minnesota  Mining,  IBM,  Standard  Oil 
of  California,  Borden,  Chrysler,  Coca-Cola, 
etc. — over  80  big  corporations  were  recently 
listed."  '■ 

It  Is  the  customary  plea  of  the  concerns 
undertaking  Investment  In  South  Africa  that 
their  problem  is  profit  and  not  politics. 
Whether  they  appreciate  the  kind  of  order 
and  stability  which  has  been  Imposed  or  re- 
gret the  obligatory  racial  discrimination, 
ihelr  activities  in  fact  serve  to  bolster  the 
Nationalist  government  and  therefore  Its  uni- 
versally condemned  system  of  apartheid.  The 
unusual  rate  of  profit  which  has  attracted 
them  to  the  country  derives,  at  least  In  part, 
from  the  low  wages  of  African  workers,  which 
are  inherent  in  the  system.  Since  new  Invest- 
ment from  both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  hail  been  slight  or  nonexistent  in 
recent  years.  It  is  this  high  return  which  has 
made  the  expansion  of  Investment  possible 
through  the  plowing  back  of  profits. 

American  Investment  In  South  Africa 
comes  to  Just  over  1  per  cent  of  total  Ameri- 
can foreign  investment,  and  American  trade 
with  South  Africa  represents  approximate- 
ly the  same  percentage  of  total  American  for- 
eign trade.  In  1963  the  value  of  American 
exports  to  South  Africa  was  $276  million 
while  the  Imports  from  South  Africa  came 
to  $259  million.  The  British  share  In  South 
African  trade  has  been  more  than  double  the 
American,  and  the  more  vulnerable  British 
economy,  5  per  cent  of  whose  exports  go  to 
South  Africa.  Is  far  more  dependent  on  this 
trade  and  the  return  from  Its  Investment 
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than  U  the  Unltfcd  States."  In  terms  of  the 
magnitude  both  Of  British  Investment  In  the 
country  and  of  tfte  purchase  of  British  goods, 
South  Africa  staida  fourth  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  great  bulk  of  both 
British  and  Ameflcan  exports  to  South  Afri- 
ca falls  In  the  category  of  manufactured 
goods:  machlneri  and  vehicles,  textiles,  and 
chemicals;  whllelthe  Imports,  In  addition  to 
gold,  are  primarily  minerals  and  other  raw 
materials  and  foqdstuffs. 

In  most  sumn»ary  terms  it  may  be  said 
that  the  cutting  off  of  all  economic  Inter- 
course with  Souflh  Africa,  which  has  become 
at  least  a  speculjatlve  possibility  since  more 
and  more  UN  members  have  called  for  sanc- 
tions, would  Impose  only  relatively  Incidental 
burdens  on  the  anlted  States.  Such  a  cutting 
off  would,  howiver,  seriously  Impair  the 
British  economy]  which  has  already  suffered 
heavy  losses  because  of  the  Rhodeslan  sanc- 
tions. Prime  Mliilster  Wilson  Informed  the 
Commonwealth  iconference  In  London  in 
September.  1966.J  that  the  cost  of  the  sanc- 
tions to  Britain  |iad  risen  to  £100  million.  A 
survey  of  Britlsl|  Interests  In  South  Africa 
undertaken  und*  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Instltijtfi  of  International  Affairs  in  1965  con- 
ciuded,  that  a  tot|il  Interruption  of  commerce 
would  cause  "th«  Immediate  loss  of  a  twen- 
tieth of  Britaln'slexport  trade,  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  traditional  source  of  supply  for  a 
number  of  Itemsl  and  the  sudden  drying  up 
of  £60  million  a  ^ear  in  foreign  exchange."  =* 
Some  150.000  workers  would  be  thrown  out 
of  work;  the  eardlnga  derived  from  the  trade 
In  gold  would  diy  up;  and  British  shipping, 
banking,  and  Insurance  operations  would  be 
hard  hit.  These  ire  consequences  which  no 
British  government  could  lightly  face,  par- 
tlcxilarly  at  a  Urns  when  balance  of  payments 
problems  are  alreidy  grave. 

If  one  looks  at  the  matter  from  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  It  Is,  of  course,  evident  that 
South  Africa  Is  eionomlcally  much  more  de- 
pendent on  Britain  than  Britain  Is  on  South 
Africa.  About  o^e-thlrd  of  South  Africa's 
foreign  trade  Is  c0nducted  with  Great  Britain, 
which  also  furnlihes  South  Africa  a  nunaber 
of  Important  ser'ices,  but  It  mxist  be  taken 
Into  account  tha  t  any  damage  Inflicted  on 
South  Africa  might  also  have  serious  conse- 
quences for  Botswana,  Lesotho,  and  Swazi- 
land. 

-  Although  the  direct  American  stake  In 
South  Africa  Is  lot  great,  for  the  last  two 
decades  the  Unltid  States  has  been  unavoid- 
ably entangled  l:i  that  country's  affairs,  in 
part  through  the  UN  where  South  Africa  has 
been  habitually  under  attack.  Three  major 
Issues  have  been  Involved:  the  treatment  of 
Indians  In  Soutli  Africa,  apartheid,  and  the 
relations  with  So  ithwest  Africa.  As  the  years 
have  gone  by,  attention  has  come  to  be 
focused  more  anc  more  on  the  central  theme 
of  apartheid.  whl(  h  also  figures  In  the  charges 
against  South  African  policy  toward  South- 
west Africa,  whose  problems  have  occupied 
much  Intematloi  al  Court  attention. 

When  the  lssu«  of  racial  conflict  in  South 
Africa,  which  memt  apartheid,  appeared  on 
the  General  Assdmbly  docket  In  1952,  the 
United  States  fo  •  some  years  abstained  on 
resolutions  attacking  It,  contending  both  that 
the  UN  was  not  authorized  to  Intervene  in 
South  Africa's  do;  nestle  affairs  and  that  such 
Intervention  was  not  likely  to  achieve  the 
desired  results,  u  change  came  in  1958  as 
Washington  was  t  ecomlng  aware  that  It  could 
no  longer  evade  the  emergence  of  a  new 
Africa.  Then  the  Dnlted  States  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  Assembly's  right  to  chide  South 
Africa  for  actloni  Inconsistent  with  the  hu- 
man rights  provisions  of  the  Charter;  and. 
In  keeping  with  1  a  new  attack  upon  Its  own 
race  problems  ai  home,  It  specifically  ex- 
pressed Its  dlsllic<  of  a  society  based  on  seg- 
regation and  discrimination.  On  such 
grounds.  It  voted  for  the  first  time  for  a  res- 
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olutlon  which  mildly  expressed  "regret  and 
concern"  about  South  Africa's  racial 
policies. 

The  next  major  turn  In  American  policy 
came  as  a  result  of  the  notorious  Sharpe- 
vllle  Incident  when,  on  March  21,  1960,  the 
police  fired  into  a  crowd  of  African  demon- 
strators, reportedly  killing  67  and  wounding 
186.  This  shooting  down  of  Africans  caused 
worldwide  consternation  and  led  to  an  Im- 
mediate official  statement  In  Washington 
deploring  violence  and  the  tragic  loss  of  life. 
The  Security  Council  was  called  Into  action 
and  adopted  a  relatively  strong  resolution, 
backed  by  the  United  States  although  Britain 
and  Prance  abstained,  which  deplored  South 
Africa's  policies  and  eu:tlons  and  held  that 
the  situation  might  come  to  endanger  Inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

The  coincidence  of  Sharpevllle  with  the 
multiplication  of  African  states  In  the  UN 
led  to  pressure  for  stronger  action  to  force 
South'  Africa  to  abandon  Its  racial  practices 
and  move  with  the  winds  of  change  which 
Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  had  evoked  In  his 
speech  to  the  South  African  Parliament  on 
February  3.  1960.  Resolutions  of  the  conven- 
tional type,  regretting  and  deploring,  were 
obviously  Ineffective  In  Inducing  South 
Africa  to  yield.  As  a  result,  the  United  States 
now  found  Itself  confronted  by  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  an  Increasingly  Insistent 
demand  for  sanctions.  As  one  pamphlet  put 
it: 

"It  appeared  that  no  sooner  had  the  United 
States  moved  to  the  point  where  It  could.  In 
good  conscience,  vote  for  a  mildly  condemna- 
tory resolution,  than  the  majority  of  world 
opinion  took  another  long  stride  ahead,  leav- 
ing the  US.  again  In  the  minority,  along  with 
the  "colonialist"  nations."  » 

In  1961  the  United  States  and  Its  associ- 
ates were  able  to  defeat  a  resolution  calling 
for  sanctions,  but  In  the  following  year  the 
more  Intransigent  foes  of  South  Africa  suc- 
ceeded In  passing  a  sanctions  resolution 
which  requested  the  breaking  off  of  diplo- 
matic relations  and  a  boycott  of  South  Afri- 
can shipping  and  aircraft  as  well  as  of  trade 
In  both  directions,  specifically  Including  a 
ban  on  the  export  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  antl-colonlallsts  mustered  60  votes  for 
this  resolution,  but  the  fact  that  16  members 
opposed  and  21  abstained  Indicated  how  wide 
a  difference  of  opinion  existed.  Even  more 
Important  was  the  fact  that  the  16  states 
which  voted  against  the  resolution  embraced 
the  leading  Western  {xjwers.  Including  the 
United  States.  Britain,  and  Prance,  as  well  as 
Japan,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
South  Africa's  Foreign  Minister,  Eric  Louw, 
took  pleasure  In  pointing  out  the  salient  fact 
that  "The  nations  not  supporting  sanctions 
absorb  79.6  per  cent  of  South  Africa's  exports 
and  send  her  63.7  per  cent  of  her  Imports."  " 
Since  the  resolution  was  only  a  recommen- 
dation, lacking  binding  force.  It  was  Idle  to 
expect  that  In  such  circumstances  It  could 
have  much  Impact  on  South  Africa,  and 
even  some  of  the  African  states  have  been 
accused  of  not  observing  Its  provisions. 

The  United  States  had  for  some  years  ex- 
pressed Its  disapproval  of  South  Africa's 
course  In  strong  language — In  1962.  for  ex- 
ample, declaring  It  to  be  a  policy  which 
could  lead  to  "bloodshed,  war,  and  disaster 
for  all  races."  On  October  19,  1962,  It  went 
a  step  further  when  Adlal  Stevenson  In- 
formed the  General  Assembly  that  the  United 
States  was  forbidding  the  sale  to  the  South 
African  government  of  arms  and  military 
equipment  which  could  be  used  to  enforce 
apartheid  either  In  South  Africa  or  In  South- 
west Africa.  On  August  2,  1963,  he  told  the 
Security  Council  that  the  United  States  ex- 
pected to  stop,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  sale  of  all  military  equipment  to  the 
South  African  government  apart  from  the 
need  to  honor  certain  existing  contracts,  and 
the  British  Immediately  thereafter  an- 
nounced that  they  would  ban  all  export  of 
arms   which   could   be   used   to  further   the 


policy  of  apartheid.  The  setting  for  these  an- 
nouncements was,  however,  a  futile  antl- 
colonlallst  effort  to  obtain  Security  Council 
endorsement  for  a  boycott  of  South  Africa 
which  won  only  five  votes.  The  resolution 
which  finally  passed  on  August  7,  1963.  "sol- 
emnly calls  upon  all  states"  to  cease  the  sale 
and  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
military  vehicles  to  South  Africa.  Nine  Coun- 
cil members.  Including  the  United  States. 
voted  for  this  resolution,  while  Britain  and 
France  abstained.  Stevenson  contended  that 
to  apply  mandatory  sanctions  would  be  both 
bad  policy  and  bad  law.  The  Security  Coun- 
cil, he  held,  was  not  empowered  to  apply 
coercive  measures  In  such  a  situation,  since — 
although  South  Africa  failed  to  live  up  to 
certain  of  Its  Charter  obligations — It  did  not 
aggressively  threaten  the  peace. 

As  Is  true  of  so  much  of  Its  African  policy, 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  South 
Africa  are  marked  by  a  cautious  gradualism 
which  can  either  be  praised  as  a  sensible  and 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  situation  or  criti- 
cized as  a  refusal  to  face  up  to  the  hard  facta 
of  life  as  Africans  and  Asians  see  them.  The 
readiness  of  the  United  States  to  take  drastic 
action  against  China,  Cuba,  and  other  Com- 
munist regimes  Is  Inevitably  contrasted  with 
Its  scruples  and  hesitations  about  doing  more 
than  entering  verbal  and  diplomatic  protests 
in  other  cases.  As  American  critics  put  it: 
"The  United  States  presently  boycotts  and 
embargoes  countries  in  which  over  a  third  of 
the  world's  population  lives.  Yet  it  has  been 
unwilling  to  go  beyond  a  ban  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  implement  UN  resolutions 
against  apartheid."'' 

With  almost  the  sole  exception  of  its 
prompt  hostile  reaction  to  the  Sharpevllle' 
incident,  the  United  States  has  followed 
along  well  behind  the  UN  majority  and  has 
continued  on  the  whole  to  maintain  normal 
and  friendly  relations  with  South  Africa, 
including  the  presence  in  South  Africa  of 
American  satellite  tracking  facilities.  If  a 
number  of  private  American  groups  and  orga- 
nizations have  given  valuable  aid  to  Africans 
within  the  country  and  In  exile,  a  number 
of  other  Americana  and  corporations  have 
participated  in  white  South  Africa's  prosper- 
ous economy.  Apartheid-minded  South  Afri- 
cans, while  p»alned  at  American  condemnation 
of  their  government's  policies,  have  taken 
comfort  from  American  participation  in  the 
Stanleyville  ptaratroop  landing  and  its  back- 
ing for  Tshombe  and  his  white  mercenaries 
as  well  as  from  the  general  unreadiness  of 
the  United  States  to  break  with  their  country. 

A  worsening  of  relations  with  South  Africa 
came  in  the  aftermath  of  the  deplorable  fail- 
ure of  the  International  Court  in  Its  decision 
of  July  18.  1966,  to  rule  on  the  substantive 
issues  which  had  been  so  long  argued  before 
it  in  the  case  brought  by  Ethiopia  and  Libe- 
ria against  South  African  rule  in  the  man- 
dated territory  of  Southwest  Africa.  On  July 
27,  the  Department  of  State  pointed  out  the 
limited  nature  of  the  Court's  ruling  and  em- 
phasized that  the  mandate  continued  in 
force,  as  the  Court  had  affirmed  in  earlier 
advisory  opinions,  and  that  South  Africa  re- 
mained responsible  to  the  UN  for  Its  admin- 
istration of  the  territory.  A  mAjor  manifesta- 
tion of  the  disaffection  aroused  by  the  Court's 
ruling  was  a  resolution  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  a  number  of  African  and 
Asian  states,  which  condemned  South  Africa 
and  called  upon  the  UN  Itself  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  Southwest  Africa.  On  Oc- 
tober 12,  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
speaking  for  the  United  States,  took  the  un- 
expected step  of  declaring  In  the  Assembly's 
debate  on  this  resolution  that  South  Africa 
had  forfeited  "all  right  to  continue  to  ad- 
minister the  territory  of  Southwest  Africa."  " 
and  a  fortnight  later  Joined  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Assembly  in  voting  for  a 
resolution  which  asserted  that  South  Africa's 
mandate  was  terminated  and  that  Southwest 
Africa  was  henceforward  a  direct  responsi- 
bility of  the  UN.  The  South  African  Foreign 
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Minister  prwnptly  responded  that  his  coun- 
try would  resist  with  all  the  power  at  Its  dis- 
posal any  moves  which  endangered  the  safety 
of  peoples  conunltted  to  its  care. 

That  the  Africans  have  legitimate  griev- 
ances against  the  usual  passivity  o^  the 
Western  attitude  toward  the  fatherland  of 
apartheid  and  that  there  are  a  number  of 
untried  ways  In  which  the  United  States 
might  bring  pressure  to  bear  on,  South  Africa 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lead  Without  very 
serious  examination  to  the  rt>nclU3ion  that 
mandatory  sanctions  would  provide  the 
proper  answer.  It  may  be  that  such  sanctions 
will  prove  to  be  Inescapable  If  apartheid's  evils 
are  to  be  rooted  out,  but  they  would  con- 
stitute a  drastic  step  whose  consequences 
for  the  United  States,  its  major  allies,  and 
the  world  at  large  would  surely  be  very 
serious.  Conf ronted ,  by  the  threat  of  sanc- 
tions or  other  hostile  operations,  South  Afri- 
ca has  done  much  to  improve  its  ability  to 
stand  by  Itself.  The  Minister  of  Defense  has 
declared  that  the  country  Is  practically  s^f- 
sufficient  in  armaments  production,  and  the 
ability  to  survive  an  oil  embargo  seems  much 
greater  than  a  few  years  ago.  Undouhtedly, 
serious  damage  could  be  infiicted  on  ^outh 
Africa  if  subOT^ntially  all  countries  lived  up 
to  the  call  for  sanctions,  but  this  is  a  con- 
dition which  can  derive  little  support  from 
the  available  precedents.  Including  the  Rho- 
deslan case.  For  Britain,  the  breaking  off  of 
economic  relations  would  have  such  dire  im- 
plications as  to  make  the  adoption  of  sanc- 
tions highly  improbable.  This  would  obvi- 
ously be  a  matter  of  great  concern  for  the 
United  States,  as  would  the  likelihood,  that 
American  forces  would  have  to  play  a  major 
role  in  imposing  a  blockade  on  what  might 
come  to  be  some  3,000  miles  of  coastline,  If 
the  Portuguese  territories  are  added  to  South 
and  Southwest  Africa,  in  order  to  make 
sanctions  effective. 

Even  assuming  effective  sanctions,  one 
must  still  entertain  doubts  as  to  what  the 
results  would  be.  Would  the  Nationalists  and 
their  supporters  cave  in  under  pressure,  or 
would  they  be  driven  to  a  last-ditch  resist- 
ance; and,  if  the  latter,  what  kind  of  South 
Africa  would  be  left  at  the  end,  and  who 
would  pick  up  the  pieces?  C.  W.  de  Kiewiet 
has  pointed  out  that  "The  past  decade  has 
given  Americans  a  painful  experience  In 
bringing  men  to  compliance  with  the  verdict 
of  even  the  highest  court,"  adding  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  expect  unanimity  in  Amer- 
ican opinion  over  Involvement  in  the  racial 
affairs  of  a  distant  country ."" 

One  of  the  possibilities  which  must  enter 
into  the  calculation  Is  that  the  United 
States,  hesitating  to  take  decisive  steps, 
might  at  some  point  find  Itself  confronted 
by  a  coalition  of  African  states,  with  much 
of  Asia  and  of  the  Communist  world  behind 
them,  for  action  against  South  Africa  to 
break  the  back  of  apartheid.  At  this  distance 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  grouping  of 
states  could  bring  very  effetclve  pressure  to 
bear  upon  South  Africa,  but  the  mere  fact 
that  the  United  States  resorted  to  neutralist 
abstension  would  make  its  moral  and  polit- 
ical position  difficult  and  unhappy.  The  prob- 
able result  would  be  to  alienate  many  African 
countries  already  bitter  over  the  Rhodesian 
situation,  and  push  them  toward  an  align- 
ment with  the  Communist  powers. 

In  the  interim,  as  sanctions  arc  debated 
and  rejected  by  the  United  States  and  its 
partners,  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  South  Africa  become  somewhat 
more  difficult,  with  neither  side  prepared 
to  seek  a  showdown  with  the  other."  Thus 
the  United  States  has  maintained  full  diplo- 
matic relations  with  South  Africa  but  has 
since  1963  held  multiracial  receptions  at  the 
American  Embassy  which  have  been  pro- 
tested and  boycotted  by  the  South  African 
government  as  In  violation  of  the  customs 
of  the  country;  but  the  United  States  has 
sent  no  Negro  Foreign  Service  officers.  The 


Prime  Minister  has  announced  that  his  gov- 
ernment would  not  permit  Negroes  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  satellite  tracking  facilities 
which  the  United  States  continues  to  op- 
erate In  South  Africa,  and  the  American  air- 
craft carrier  "Independence"  bypassed  Cape- 
town when  the  South  African  government 
decreed  that  no  Negroes  could  be  landed 
from  the  ship.  On  both  sides,  positions  have 
been  taken  which  leave  no  doubt  of  sharp 
opposition  m  matters  of  basic  policy,  but 
there  was  a  deliberate  refusal  to  spell  them 
out  In  detail  and  in  public.  At  least  to  out- 
ward appearance.  South  Africa  remained 
confident  that  the  United  States,  despite 
verbal  attacks,  would  not  abandon  the  ad- 
vantages and  profits  of  various  kinds  it 
draws  from  continued  friendly  Intercourse, 
as  It  remained  confident  that  Britain  would 
not  endanger  Its  larger  economic  stake  and 
Its  agreed  access  to  the  Slmonstown  base, 
north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  Lon- 
don Indicated  In  1966.  Britain  was  prepared 
to  abandon 

The  lesser  Rhodeslan  affair  has  perplexed 
statesrpen  and  sharpened  racial  antagonisms. 
The  far  greater  South  African  issue,  which 
might  turn  Into  a  major  catastrophe,  was 
still  only  gathering  Its  explosive  force  In  the 
mld-1960's. 

FOOTNOTES 

-■•  Amelia  C.  Lelss  and  Vernon  McKay  in 
Apartheid  and  United  Nations  Collective 
Measures,  ed.  Amelia  C.  Leiss  (New  York: 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
1965) ,  p.  5.  Waldemar  A.  Nielsen  comments  in 
African  Battleline  (New  York:  Harper,  1965), 
p.  64:  "Today,  even  though  diplomatic  and 
economic  relationships  with  South  Africa  are 
generally  maintained,  its  moral  Isolation 
from  the  world  community  is  virtually  total. 
Never  In  modern  times,  and  perhaps  never 
in  history — not  even  In  the  case  of  Hitler 
Germany  or  Stalinist  Russia — has  a  govern- 
ment brought  down  upon  itself  so  unani- 
mously the  moral  disapproval  of  the  world." 

-"Cited  in  South  African  Crisis  and  United 
States  Policy  by  Collin  Gonze,  George  M. 
Houser,  and  Perry  Sturges  (New  York:  Amer- 
ican Committee  on  Africa,  1962).  p.  46. 

■'"South  African  Scope  (New  York:  Infor- 
mation Service  of  South  Africa,  May,  1965). 
p.  12.  He  was  Joined  In  this  statement  by 
Harold  Boeschenstein.  who  was  identified  as 
"Chairman  of  the  biggest  fiberglass  manu- 
facturing organization  in  the  world." 

"■'  Survey  of  Current  Business,  Department 
of  Commerce  (Washington,  September,  1966) 
states  American  direct  private  investment  in 
South  Africa  to  be  $528  million  in  1965.  Much 
valuable  information  on  economic  relations 
is*  contained  In  United  States-South  African 
Relations  (Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, House  of  Representatives.  89th  Cong., 
2nd  session.  Part  1).  See  particularly  the 
testimony '  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Williams,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Trowbridge  on  March  1  and  2.  1966.  I 
am  indebted  to  Dr.  Sanford  D.  Greenberg  for 
allowing  me  to  consult  his  unpublished 
Harvard  doctoral  dissertation,  submitted  in 
1965:  "United  States  Policy  Toward  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  1945-64." 

•■°The  correspondent.  Earl  W.  Poell,  added 
that  the  New  Jersey  financier.  Charles  W. 
_  Englehard,  listed  as  a  director  of  23  South 
African  companies,  "Is  also  a  heavy  contribu- 
tor to  the  Democratic  Party  and  a  friend  ot 
President  Johnson,"  Drew  Mlddleton,  writ- 
ing from  Johannesburg,  stated  that  there  are 
247  U.S.  companies  In  South  Africa,  "most 
of  them  profiltable  and  some  making  profits 
of  20  i>er  cent  on  their  Investments."  (The 
New  York  Times.  April  30.  1966.)  See  the 
1966  United  States-South  African  Relations 
hearings,  pp.  15-26,  for  a  list  of  U.S.  subsidi- 
aries, affiliates,  and  branch  offices  in  South 
Africa. 

»  The  UN  Secretariat  In  a  report  dated  Aug. 
22,  1966,  prepared  for  the  Special  Committee 


on  Apartheid,  estimated  that  the  earnings  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  its  direct  investment 
In  South  Africa  rose  from  11  per  cent  In  1961 
to  16  per  cent.  In  1964.  of  all  Its  earnings 
from  direct  overseas  Investment.  The  com- 
parable American  figures  were  1.4  and  1.7 
per  cent  (Tables  13  and  15  In  UN  Doc. 
A/AC.115/L.56/Rev.  2  )  , 

**  rk|pnls  Austin,  Britain  and  Soui^  Africa 
(London.  New  York,  Toronto:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, 1966),  p.  160.  Other  estimates  of  the 
probable  Impact  of  sanctions  may  be  found 
in  Sanctions  Against  South  Africa,  ed.  Ron- 
ald Segal  (Middlesex.  England:  Penguin 
Books,  1964).  particularly  pp.  167-203;  Lelss, 
Apartheid  and  United  Nations,  Chapter  6; 
and  the  Report  of  the  Expert  Committee 
Established  in  Pursuance  of  Security  Council 
Resolution  S/5773  (S/6210). 

■'•Gonze.  Houser.  and  Sturges,  South  Afri- 
can Crisis,  p.  44. 

■"*  A  New  Course  in  South  Africa  (New 
York:  United  Nations,  1964),  p.  29.  This  Is 
the  report  of  the  Group  of  Experts,  headed 
by  Alva  Myrdal.  which  was^established  by 
the  Security  Council  in  resolution  S/5471  on 
December  4.  1963.  to  examine  methods  of 
resolving  the  South  African  situation. 

'■"Partners  in  Apartheid:  United  States 
Policy  on  South  Africa,"  Africa  Today, 
March,  1964,  p.  11. 

»•  The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  13.  1966. 

^  C.  W.  de  Klewlet.  "South  Africa's  Gamble 
with  History,"  Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  XL, 
No.  1  (Winter,  1965),  6.  Waldemar  A.  Nielsen 
concludes  his  brief  and  well-balanced  analy^ 
6ls  of  the  problem  with  the  assertion  that 
for  the  United  States  to  adopt  any  course 
other  than  a  rejection  of  mandatory  sanc- 
tions "would  t)e  a  violation  of  its  own  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  world  leader  and  contrary 
to  the  Interests  of  its  own  citizens  and  of  all 
mankind."  (African  Battleline,  p.  86.) 

"  For  the  following  incidents,  see  The  New 
York  Times.  March  10.  June  27-28.  July  3. 
and  August  18.  1965. 


The  U.S.  SXTGAR  Program — iNCLtroiNC  Sttgar 
Act  Amendments  of  1965 

The  United  States  Sugar  Program  has  a 
three-fold  purpose: 

To  protect  the  welfare  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
industry. 

To  provide  U.S.  consumers  with  ample 
sugar  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

To  promote  and  strengthen  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  Sugar  Act  estab- 
lishes a  quota  system  (shares  of  the  U.S. 
market! .  thus  regulating  supplies  of  sugar 
sold  in  the  United  States.  The  largest  part 
of  the  sugar  consvuned  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  domestic  areas  and  the  remainder 
from  foreign  countries. 

The  U.S.  program  is  not  unique.  The  gov- 
ernment of  nearly  every  sugar-producing 
country,  both  Importers  and  exporters,  exer- 
cises some  degree  of  control  over  the  pro(iji<;- 
tlon.  refining,  and  marketing  of  sugar.  World 
trade  in  sugar  is  characterized  by  special 
marketing  arrangements.  More  than  half  of 
total  world  exports  enters  international  trade 
channels  under  preferential  arrangements. 

The  U.S.  Sugar  Act  has  six  main  features: 

1.  Setting  U.S.  Sugar  Requirements:  The 
quantity  of  sugar  needed  to  maintain  ade- 
quate supplies  at  reasonable  pfices  for  U.S. 
consumers  and  to  as.';ure  fair  prices  to  U.S. 
producers  is  determined  for  each  year. 

2.  Establishing  Sugar  Quotas:  This  yearly 
sugar  requirement  Is  divided  among  specified 
domestic  and  foreign  prodflclng  areas 
through  quotas  assigned  to  each. 

3.  Pro\^dlng  Marketing  Allotments:  Within 
domestic  quotas  allotments  are  established 
for  domestic  processors,  when  needed,  to  keep 
the  sugar  movement  in  marketing  channels 
an  orderly  one. 

4.  Setting  Farm  Proportionate  Shares:  Do- 
mestic farm  production  Is  limited,  as  needed, 
within  acreage  required  to  produce  the  sugar 
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needed  to  meet  d<>nestlc  quotas  and  to  maln- 
tailn  sugar  Inventories. 

5.  Making  Grower  Payments:  Payments  are 
made  to  growers  to  augment  farm  Income 
and  as  a  means  of  compensating  them  for 
adjusting  their  production. 

8.  Obtaining  E<iultable  Division  of  Sugar 
Returns :  Provisions  to  assure  an  equitable  di- 
vision of  returns  from  sugar  among  beet  and 
cane  growers,  far^  workers,  and  processors. 

HOW    THE    C.S.  I  SUGAS     PXOGRAM    WORKS 

(1)  Determlnli^  Sugar  Requirements:  A 
determination  of  how  much  sugar  will  be 
needed  by  consilmers  In  the  Continental 
United  States  Is  liiade  each  year.  The  deter- 
mination Is  announced  between  Oct.  1  and 
Dec.  31  for  the  following  year  and  may  be  re- 
vised as  the  year  progresses  If  sugar  needs 
change.  This  esta|>llshes  the  amount  of  for- 
eign sugar  that  eiay  be  imported  and  the 
amount  of  domestic  sugar  that  may  be  mar- 
keted in  the  Unlttid  States  during  the  coming 
year.  J 

The  amount  ot  sugar  distributed  during 
the  preceding  12-|north  period  ending  Sept. 
30  is  used  as  a  ba*e  in  making  the  first  esU- 
mate.  Allowances  are  made  for  deficiencies 
orsurplusss  In  th^  Nation's  sugar  inventories 
and  for"  shifts  in  use  caused  by  changes  in 
population  and  dfcmand.  Also  considered  is 
the  relationship  l>etween  the  price  for  raw 
sugar,  which  may  Result  from  the  determina- 
tion, and  the  parity  index  (index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers)  *o  that  sugar  prices  will  be 
neither  excessive  |to  consumers  nor  too  low 
to  give  adequate  t)rotectlon  to  the  domestic 
sugar  producing  Industry. 

In  recent  years,  the  U.S.  sugar  requirement 
has  ranged  around  10.000,000  tons  and  In 
1968  was  10.375.0O*  tons. 

(2)  Establlshinf  Quotas:  After  the  over- 
all requirements  Have  been  determined,  each 
domestic  and  foreign  area  supplying  the 
United  States  wlta  sugar  is  assigned  a  quota 
or  share  of  the  U.Sl  market. 

The  statutory  ftormula  Is  shown  on  page 
6  end  the  quantities  assigned  to  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  areas  for  the  years  1963 
through  1966  appefcr  on  page  9. 

DOMXS'tIC  AJUA  QUOTAS 

Under  the  provisions  enacted  In  1965,  the 
five  US.  producing  areas  (continental  U.S. 
cane-produclng  aiea.  continental  U.S.  beet- 
producing  area,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands)  ^re  assigned  basic  quotas 
totalUng  6.390,00<i  ^on  tons,  raw  value. 
(Raw  value  Is  th*  term  used  in  the  Sugar 
Act  to  express  in  a  common  unit  the  types 
of  raw  and  refined  sugars  that  move  in  com- 
merce. One  ton  ot  refined  sugar  equals  1.07 
tons  of  sugar,  raw  value. ) 

Continental  canfc  and  beet  quotas  are  in- 
creased by  65  percent  of  requirements  In 
excess  of  10.4  mlUjon  tons  and  decreased  by 
the  same  percentage  of  requirements  falling 
below  9.7  mllUoni  tons.  These  increases  or 
decreases  are  shar^  by  the  two  areas  in  pro- 
portion to  their  basic  quotas — this  figures 
out  to  be  appro3Blmately  three-fourths  for 
beet  sugar  and  on«-fourth  for  mainland  cane 
sugar.  1 

Within  limits,  the  quotas  for  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  are  a4justed  upward  when  pro- 
duction exceeds  their  basic  quotas.  These  in- 
creases are  offset  ^y  reducing  the  quotas  of 
foreign  countries.  1  other  than  the  RepubUc 
of  the  PhillpplnesJ  Ireland,  and  the  Bahama 
Islands.  | 

THB    RKPtTBLld  OF    THI    PHILIPPINES 

Beginning  in  li62,  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines'  quotji  was  fixed  at  1.060,000 
tons  of  sugar.  Tl^s  was  about  70,000  tons 
more  than  prevloilsly  provided  in  either  the 
Philippine  Trade  lAgreement  'or  the  Sugar 
Act.  The  1965  an^endments  increased  that 
quota  by  10.86  percent  of  any  Increase  in  re- 
quirements above  ».7  mllllonHons  up  to  10.4 
million  tons. 


OTHEm  romxioit  covtmzta 
Quotas  for  30  other  foreign  coiintrles  are 
established  as  fixed  percentages  of  U.S.  re- 
quirements above  the  amounts  set  for  quotas 
for  (1)  domestic  areas,  (2)  the  RepubUc  of 
the  Phlllpplnea,  (3)  Ireland,  and  (4)  Bahama 
Islands. 

Ireland  has  a  fixed  quota  of  5,351  tons  and 
beginning  in  1968  the  Bahama  Islands,  which 
are  currently  producing  no  sugar,  will  be  en- 
titled to  10,000  tons  If  the  sugar  can  be 
produced. 

QUOTAS   MAT   BE   WITHRKLJ)   IN   NATIONAL 
INTSRBST 

The  1965  amendments  provide  that  the 
President  may  In  the  national  Interest  with- 
hold or  suspend  all  or  any  part  of  a  quota 
for  a  foreign  country. 

During  the  current  suspension  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba,  its  entire  quota 
is  withheld.  When  U.S.  sugar  requirements 
are  not  more  than  10  million  tons,  the  with- 
held quota  is  prorated  to  foreign  countries, 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
Ireland,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  entitled  to 
quotas.  When  U.S.  requirements  are  more 
than  10  million  tons,  the  Cuban  share  of 
the  amount  over  10  million  tons  Is  prorated 
only  to  member  countries  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  In  proportion  to 
their  basic  quotas. 

The  1966  quota  for  Southern  Rhodesia  was 
withheld  and  prorated  to  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries. 

OTHER  MODIFICATION  OF  QUOTAS 

No  quota  is  to  be  established  for  any 
country,  other  than  the  Bahama  Islands, 
Bolivia,  Honduras,  and  Ireland,  which  im- 
ported a  total  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  or 
in  excess  of  Its  exports,  excluding  those  to 
the  U.S.,  during  a  period  of  24  months  end- 
ing June  30  prior  to  the  calendar  year  for 
which  quotas  are  established. 

If  any  country  without  adequate  Justifi- 
cation fails  to  fill  its  quota  for  any  year,  the 
quota  for  future  years  will  be  reduced.  The 
reduction  would  equal  the  lesser  of  the  short- 
fall or  the  difference  between  115  percent  of 
the  preceding  year's  quota  and  actual  Im- 
ports In  the  shortfall  year. 

Quotas  are  established  for  a  calendar  year. 
However,  limitations  may  be  applied  to  Im- 
ports from  foreign  countries  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  (on  a  quarterly  basis)  when- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  law's 
objectives. 

XMKRGXNCT    PROVISION 

If  under  unusual  circumstances  adequate 
supplies  of  sugar  cannot  be  obtained  by  in- 
creasing foreign  quotas,  authority  is  pro- 
vided to  obtain  supplies  on  a  first-come  first- 
served  basis  from  covintrles  in  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  U.S.  with  special  consid- 
eration to  countries  agreeing  to  piirchase 
for  dollars  additional  agricultural  products. 

IMPORTS  LIMITED  TO  RAW  SUGAR 

The  sugar  to  fill  the  quotas  for  foreign 
countries  must  be  In  raw  form,  except  the 
quota  for  Ireland  and  small  quantities  from 
the  Philippines  and  Panama  may  be  refined 
sugar.  Limitations  apply  also  to  the  quanti- 
ties of  sngar  In  refined  form  within  quotes  of 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

For  quota  ptirposes,  sugar  not  more  than 
99  percent  pure  Is  regarded  as  raw  sugar, 
provided  it  is  subjected  to  designated  refin- 
ing processes.  Other  sugar  is  called  "direct- 
consumption  sugar,"  and  includes  primarily 
white  refined  and  other  types  of  sugar  simi- 
lar to  that  for  home  consumption. 

STATUTORY  QUOTA  FORMULA 

For  the  domestic  areas  and  three  foreign 
countries,  the  law  provides  for  specified 
tonnage  quotas  as  shown  in  the  following 
table.  For  the  other  30  countries,  quotas  are 
shown  as  a  percentage  of  remaining  U.S. 
sugar  requirements. 


Of  the  U.S.  sugar  requirements  remaining 
after  specified  tonnage  quotas,  SO  percent  is 
allocated  to  29  foreign  countries.  The  other 
50  percent  Is  allocated  to  the  Cuban  reserve, 
which,  as  previously  noted,  Is  withheld  from 
Cuba  until  such  time  as  diplomatic  relations 
are  resruned.  The  Cuban  reserve  is  appor- 
tioned as  temporary  quotas  among  the  2ft 
countries. 


Increases  or  decreases 

related  to  each  100,000 

tons  of  sugar  requirements 


ONintry 
oraru 


Basic 

quota 
(tons) 


In  excess 

of  10,400.- 

OOfJtons 


Less  tliae 

9,7W000 

tons 


-47,667 

-17,333 

0 

0 

0 


DOMESTIC  AREAS 

Domestic  bf«t  sugar..  3,025.000  +47,667 

Domestic  cane  sugar. .  1,100,000  +17,333 

Hawaii 1,110.000  0 

Puerto  Rico .-.  1,140,000  0 

Virgin  Islands 15,000  0 

Totll 6,390,000  +65,000 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Republic  of 

Philippines 11.050,000  0 

Ireland 5,351  0 

Bahama  Islands >  10.000  0 

Total  specified 

tons 7,455,351  +65,000 


-65.000 


-65,000 


>  Plus  10.86  percent  of  the  increase  in  requiremenb  between 
9,700,000  tons  and  10,400,000  tons. 

'  Effective  In  calendar  year  1968  and  subsequent  years  If 
assurances  are  given  that  quotas  will  be  filled. 

Note:  Remaining  U.S.  Sugar  Requirements:  50  percent  to 
Cuban  reserve:  50  percent  to  specified  foreign  countries. 


|lfl  percenti 

Permanent 
quota 

Temporary 

quota  from 

Cuban 

reserve' 

FOREIGN  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE  COUNTRIES 

Mexico 

Dominican  Republic 

Brazil 

Peru 

British  West  Indies 

7.73 

7.56 

7.56 

6.03 

3.02 

1.10 

.95 

.93 

.89 

.89 

.80 

•     .75 

.56 

.55 

.42 

.38 

.22 

.09 

.09 

7.73 
7.56 
7.56 
6.03 
3.02 

Ecuador 

French  West  Indies 

1.10 
.95 

Argentina 

Costa  Rica 

.93 
.89 

Nicaragua 

Colombia 

Guatemala 

Panama 

El  Salvador 

.89 
.80 
.75 
.56 
.55 

Haiti ' 

Venezuela 

British  Honduras 

.42 
.38 
.22 

Bolivia 

Honduras 

.09 

.09 

Subtotal 

40.52 

40.51 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

OUTSIDE  THE  WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE 

Australia 

Republic  of  China 

3.60 
1.50 
1.44 
1.06 
.79 
.33 
.33 
.17 
.13 
M3 

3.60 
1.50 

India 

1  44 

South  Africa 

1.06 

Fiji 

Thailand 

Mauritius 

Malagasy  Republic 

.79 
.33 
.33 
.17 

Swaziland 

Southern  Rhodesia 

.13 

«,13 

Subtotal 

9.48 

9.48 

Total 

50.00 

50.00 

>  When  U.S.  requiremenb  are  over  10  million  tons,  the  Cuban 
share  of  the  amount  over  10  million  tons  is  prorated  only  to 
member  countries  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  in 
proportion  to  their  basic  quotas. 

'  Proration  of  quota  for  Southern  Rhodesia  was  withheld  lor 
1966  in  accordance  with  a  Presidential  Finding  of  November  20, 
1965,  pursuant  to  Section  202(dXlXB)  of  the  Sugar  Act  This 
quota  for  1966  was  prorated  among  Western  Hemisphere 
countries. 
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ALLOCA'nON     OF     OETTCTrS    IK    QTTOTAS 

(1)  If  any  domestic  producing  area  or  for- 
eign country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  (ex- 
cept the  Bahama  Islands)  cannot  market 
its  full  quota,  the  deficit  Is  allocated  by  as- 
signing an  amount  equal  to  47.22  percent 
of  the  deficit  to  the  Philippines.  The  balance 
Is  assigned  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
other  than  the  Bahama  Islands  on  the  basis 
of  their  quotas  then  in  effect  with  one  ex- 
ception. This  Is  that  any  deficit  in  the  quota 
for  a  country  which  Is  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market  will  be  al- 
located only  to  the  other  member  countries. 

In  making  allocations  of  deficits  to  West-  ' 
em  Hemisphere  countries,  special  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  those  countries  pur- 
chasing U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

(2)  If  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  is 
unable  to  fill  its  quota,  the  deficit  Is  allo- 
cated to  Western  and  Eastern  Hemisphere 
countries  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 

The  Philippines'  share  of  any  deficit  from 
any  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
which  it  is  unable  to  fill  will  be  reallocated 
to  other  countries  in  that  Hemisphere. 

(3)  If  any  country  in  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, or  the  Bahama  Islands.  Is  unable  to 
fill  its  quota,  the  deficit  will  be  allocated  by 
prorating  47.22  percent  of  the  deficit  to  the 
Philippines  and  the  remainder  to  countries 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  (excluding  Ire- 
land). 

The  share  of  any  deficit  from  any  country 
In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  which  the  Philip- 
pines is  unable  to  fill  will  be  allocated  to 
Eastern  Hemisphere  countries  except  Ire- 
land. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  none  of  the  eligible 
countries  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1  and  3 
are  able  to  fill  a  deficit,  the  unfilled  amount 
may  be  apportioned  on  such  basis  and  to 
such  countries  as  needed  to  fill  the  deficit. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  the  methods  of  allo- 
cating deficits  as  provided  above,  the  Presi- 
dent may  in  the  national  lnt«trest  allocate 
any  part  of  any  deficit  to  one  or  more  coun- 
tries with  a  quota  on  such  basis  as  he  finds 
appropriate,  except  for  any  deficit  alloca- 
tion to  which  the  RepubUc  of  the  Philippines 
Is  entitled  and  can  fill. 

IMPORT       LIMITATIONS       OF       SUCAR-CONTAININO 
PRODUCTS 

If  It  Is  determined  that  the  prospective 
Importation  or  bringing  into  the  continen- 
tal U.S.,  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico,  of  any  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  substantially 
Interferes  with  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  limits  may  be  put  on  quan- 
tities of  such  product  or  mixture  that  may 
be  Imported  or  brought  In. 

QUOTA-EXEMPT   SUGAR 

The  Act  makes  certain  exemptions  for 
sugar  imported,  brought  into,  or  produced  or 
manufactured  In  the  United  States  In  any 
calendar  year,  as  follows: 

1.  The  first  ten  short  tons,  raw  value,  of 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  imported  from  any  for- 
eign country,  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines; 

2.  The  first  ten  short  tons,  raw  value,  of 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  Imported  from  any  for- 
eign country,  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  for  religious,  sac- 
ramental, educational,  or  experimental  pur- 
poses; 

3.  Liquid  sugar  Imported  from  any  foreign 
country,  other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  in  individual  sealed  con- 
tainers of  such  capacity  as  determined  not  in 
excess  of  one  and  one-tenth  gallons  each; 
and 

4.  Any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  Imported, 
brought  In,  or  produced  or  manufactured  In 
the  United  States  (a)  for  livestock  feed  or  for 
the  production  of  livestock  feed,  or  (b)  for 
distillation  of  alcohol  (Including  all  poly- 
hydric  alcohols) ,  or  for  the  production  (other 
than  by  distillation)  of  alcohol.  Including  all 


polyhydrlc  alcohols,  but  not  Including  any 
alcohol  or  resulting  by-products  for  human 
food  consumption  or  (c)  for  export  as  sugar 
or  in  sugar-containing  products. 


ACTUAL    SHARE    OF   U.S.    SUGAR    MARKET 

The  following  table  shows  the  fin|[l  ad- 
Justed  quotas  for  domestic  areas  and  fjprelgn 
countries  for  the  period  1963  through\  1966. 


FINAt  ADJUSTED  SUGAR  QUOTAS,  1963-66  (SHORT  TONS,  RAW  VALUE) 


5h\196e 


Area 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


3,025,000 
1.100.000 
L 136, 753 
■^815,000 
5,232 


3,025,000 
1.100.00 
1,200,' 
711 


6,081.985 


Domestic: 

Beet...!... 2.698.590  2,698,590 

Cane ....» 1,009,873  911,410 

Hawaii 1,070,000  1,110,000 

Puerto  Rico 870,000  951,000 

Virgin  Islands 15.000  15,832 

Total,  domestic  areas 5,663,463  5,650,832 

Foreign : 

Republic  of  Philippines 1,247,618  1,219.790 

Argentina 229.701  20.000 

Australia 223,706  215.098 

Belgium : 7.547  182 

Bolivia 0  0 

Brazil ._...  447,489  182,363 

British  Honduras .%..  10,758  5,988 

British  West  Indies 141,630  142,524 

Republic  of  China 71,269  82,613 

Colombia 77,611  30,346 

Costa  Rica 40,637  -58.119 

Dominican  Republic 605.103  402.822 

Ecuador 57,805  58,039 

El  Salvador '. 19,659'  20,551 

Fiji  Islands 48.704  54,556 

France 22,-935  845 

French  West  Indies 94,297  34,290 

Guatemala 51,050  45,023 

Haiti i 40,540  20,326 

India : 119,461  110,553 

Ireland 10.000  10,000 

Malagasy  Republic 0  11,559 

Mauritius 66,605  0 

Mexico 387,041  479,425 

Nicaragua 42.224  50.454 

Panama : 16,524  19,216 

Paraguay 10,758  0 

Peru 414,224  234,391 

Reunion 9,893  0 

South  Africa 132.272  119,960 

Southern  Rhodesia 10,589  10,260 

Swaziland 0  0 

Thailand 0  0 

Turkey -  6,578  0 

Venezuela .11,907  0 

Unallocated '30,402  509.875 

Total,  foreign  areas 4, 736, 537  4, 149, 168 

Total  requirements 10,400,000  9,800,000 


269, 

5,115 

148,605 

72.436 

34,182 

42,459 

469,244 

60,  233 

21,091 

48,823 

6,103 

.    52.248 

42.734 

22. 603 

103.919 

2.398 

7,871 

16.008 

475,017 

49, 416 

17,655 

0 

292.892 

2.373 

103.862 

0 

9.648 

0 

1.574 

2.873 

0 


202,978 

581820 

187. 786 

0 

4.681 

478. 143 

12.884 

176.886 

78.243 

50, 597 

71,527 

602,931 

69. 570 

44/204 

41,209 

0 

55,644 

60,277 

26.564 

73,403 

5,351 

8.867 

17,213 

488,896 

19.000 

13.000 

0 

381.  375 

0 

55,292 

0 

6,781 

17.213 

0 

24. 033 

'  0 


3.829,798 


4.333.368 


9.911,783 


10,375,000 


HOW   IMPORTS    AND    MARKETINGS   ARE   KEPT 
WITHIN    QUOTAS 

Importers  of  sugar  file  an  application  for 
approval  by  the  Department  specifying  the 
quantities  to  be  Imported,  the  cotjintry  of 
origin,  and  the  port  of  arrival,  among  other 
details.  The  approved  application  is  the  basis 
on  which  the  Bureau  of  Customs  p>ermits 
entry  of  foreign  sugar  Into  the  U.S. 

Approval  of  the  application  by  the  Depart- 
ment is  keyed  to  the  actual  shipment  and 
the  earliest  date  an  application  becomes 
eligible  for  approval  Is  5  days  before  the 
scheduled  sailing  date  of  the  vessel. 

The  approval  of  applications  provides  the 
basis  on  which  the  Department  keeps  a  rec- 
ord of  quota  balances  for  each  country. 

This  procedure  Is  also  followed  for  ship- 
ments from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
processors  submit  monthly  reports  of  their 
sugar  distribution.  This  provides  the  record 
for  charging  sugar  to  quotas  and  to  indi- 
vidual processor  allotments  when  in  effect. 

(3)  Establishing  Marketing  Allotments: 
One  important  function  of  the  sugar  program 
is  to  promote  orderly  marketing.  V  a  domes- 
tic area  has  more  Eugar  available  for  market- 
ing than  its  quota,  processors  might  nish 
sugar  on  the  market  so  that  they  could  sell 
their  sugar  before  the  area  quota  Is  filled. 
This  could  bring  about  temporary  over-sup- 
ply, anxious  sellers,  a  weakened  price  struc- 
ture and  deprive  other  ai£a  processors  of  an 
equitable  share  of  the  market. 

If  the  supply  pressure*  are  likely  to  cause 
disorderly  marketing,  the^^quota  Is  allotted 
among  the  processors.  The  allotment  is 
based  on  three  factors:  past  marketings, 
ability  to  market,  and  on  sugar  processings 


from  beets  or  cane  to  which  "farm  propor- 
tionate shares"  pertained. 

(4)  Farm  Proportionate  Shares:  In  addi- 
tion to  marketing  allotments  for  processors 
when  needed,  the  law  also  provides  for  farm 
proportionate  shares  If  necessary  to  restrict 
sugar  production  In  any  area.  This  avoids 
a  build  up  of  sugar  supplies  in  a  given  year 
beyond  that  needed  to  meet  the  area's  quota 
and  to  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory. 

This  determination  Is  made  for  the  coming 
crop  year  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  an  Informal  public  hearing. 

When  the  crop  is  restricted  as  for  the  1965 
and  1966  crops  In  continental  U.S.,  each 
sugar-producing  farm  In  the  area  gets  its 
fair  share  of  the  market.  To  fcccomplish  this 
individual  farm,  proportionate  shares  are 
established. 

In  mainland  cane  sugar  and  sugar  beet 
areas,  shares  are  established  in  terms  of  sicres. 
However,  In  Puerto  Rico  farm  shares  are  In 
term  of  sugar  recoverable  from  the  sugar 
cane.  In  establishing  farm  shares,  considera- 
tion Is  given  to  past  production  and  the 
farm's  ability  to  produce  the  sugar  crop. 

In  establishing  shares,  the  Act  requires  pro- 
tection of,  insofar  as  practicable,  the  Interests 
of  small  producers  -«nd  new  producers,  of 
producers  who  are  tenants  or  sharecroppers, 
and  of  producers  whose  past  production  was 
seriously  affected  by  abnormal  and  uncon- 
trollable natural  conditions. 

The  Act  also  requires  protection  of,  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  three  years  for  use 
in  establishing  proportionate  shares,  the 
sugar  beet  production  history  for  farm  oper- 
ators (or  farms)  who  are  unable  to  use  all 
or  part  of  their  proportionate  share  acreage 
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because  of  crop-rc^tatlons  or  for  reasons  be- 
yond their  controlj 

Producers  are  nit  required  to  comply  wltb 
their  assigned  proportionate  shares.  However. 
they  must  do  so  J  they  wish  to  qualify  for 
payments  authorl*d  under  the  Act. 

Generally,  too,  processors  will  not  purchase 
sugarcane  or  sugai)  beets  marketed  above  the 
farm  proportional^  share  because  sugar  pro- 
duced cannot  be  tonaldered  In  establishing 
the  processor's  mtu-ketlng  allotment.  How- 
ever, this  sugar  can  be  sold  for  livestock  feed 
outside  the  allotm«  nt. 


ACREAGE 

The    1962 
provided  acreage 


REsi  :kve 


FOR    NEW    .AREAS 

amendments   to   the   Sugar   Act 
the  growth  and  expan- 


f  3r 


Locality 


Mendot»,  Calif 

Hereford,  Tex 

Drayton,  N.  Dak 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Prasque  Isle.  Malna. 
Phoenix,  Ariz 


Ottawa^  Ohio 

Idaho  flails,  Idaho 

Carrollton  and  Croswell, 


slon  of  the  sugar  beet  Industry.  The  sugar 
beet  acreage  reserve  was  for  allocation  pri- 
marily to  new  producing  localities. 

The  Act  authorized  reserving  each  year 
from  the  national  sugar  beet  acreage  require- 
ment the  acreage  required  to  yield  6S,000 
short  tons,  raw  value  of  sugar.  All  reserve 
acreage  has  l>een  committed  and  the  1965 
amendments  to  the  Act  do  not  provide  for 
reserving  any  acreage  after  1966. 

The  acreage  was  committed  to  farmers  In 
new  localities  and  to  farmers  In  localities 
served  by  expanded  existing  plants. 

After  public  hearings,  commitments  were 
made  to  farms  served  by  factofles  In  the 
following  localities: 


PROORAIC    ADMINISTRATION 


LOCALITIES  SERVED  BY  NEW  FACILITIES 


Effective 
Acreage         year 


Processing  company 


19.000  1963  American  Sugar  Co. 

24, 730  1964  Holly  Sugar  Co 

31,000  1965  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 

29,500  1965  Empire  State  Sugar  Co. 

33,000  1966  Maine  Sugar  Industries.  Inc. 

20, 000  1966  American  Sugar  Co. 


LOCALITIES  SERVED  BY  EXPANDED  FACILITIES 


hkh. 


2.415  1964  Buckeye  Sugars.  Inc. 
8.140  1964  Utah- Idaho  Sugar  Co. 
4. 030         1964         Michigan  Sugar  Co. 


legislation,  the  acreage 
the  new  areas  are  pro- 
reduction   for    the   first 


Under  the  reserve 
levels  established  far 
tected    against   anj 
three  years  of  operation. 

STTCAR  BEET  ACREAGE   UISERVE  FOR  SMAIX  PLANTS 

The  Act  authorises  reserving  from  the  na- 
tional sugar  beet  ficreage  requirements  for 
1966,  1967  and  19*  crops,  an  acreage  esti- 
mated to  yield  no<  more  than  25,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  This  acreage  Is  to 
be  used  to  enable  any  non-afflUated  single 
plant  company  to  market  up  to  25^0  short 
tons,  raw  value.       { 

Under  the  provisions,  acreagelias  been  al- 
lotted for  the  196  5  crop  to  Colorado  and 
Kansas  for  allocatic  n  to  farms  served  by  the 
National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Sugar  City,  Colo.,  a  ad  to  Ohio  for  allocation 
to  farms  served  by  Ituckeye  Sugar  Inc.  of  Ot- 
tawa, Ohio. 

SUGARCANE    ACREAGE    RESERVES    FOR    HARDSHIP 
CASES 

The  Act  also  authorizes  reserving  for  the 
1965  and  1966  cro|)s  of  sugarcane  In  the 
mainland  cane  areM.  the  acreage  eqtilva- 
lent  of  16,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar 
to  relieve  hardships  on  the  part  of  new 
producers.  This  acreige  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  adjust  for  iie  1965  and  1966  crops 
of  producers  who  pi  anted  sugarcane  for  the 
flrst  time  for  1962,  1963,  1964  or  1965  har- 
vest. 

1 5 )  Grower  Payme  ats :  Sugar  Act  payments 
help  to  maintain  firm  Income  from  sugar 
crops  and  provide  ai  i  Incentive  to  growers  to 
adjust  their  producllon  to  quota  and  carry- 
over needs.  Condi tliinal  payments  of  about 
$83.3  million  were  nade  on  the  1965  crop 
to  about  54,000  sugai  beet  and  sugarcane  pro- 
ducers In  26  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  I 

The  payment  rata  declines  as  the  volume 
of  sugar  in  the  ciine  or  beets  marketed 
from  the  farm  Increases  above  350  tons.  The 
basic  rate  of  0.8  ce  its  f)er  pound  of  sugar 
commercially  recoverable,  raw  value,  $16.00 
per  ton  Is  paid  on  ;he  flrst  350  short  tons. 
This  rate  Is  reduce<.  by  successive  steps  to 
a  minimum  of  0.3  Dents  per  pound  ($6.00 
per   ton)    on  production   above  30.000  tons. 

SPECIAL    CONDI  nONAL    PAYMENTS 

The  program  also  jlves  limited  benefits  to 
growers  through  sj  eclal  conditional  pay- 
ments for  crop  defi  ;lency  or  abandonment 


caused  by  drought,  flood,  storm,  freeze,  dis- 
ease, or  Insects.  For  a  farmer  to  be  eligible, 
the  natural  disaster  must  cause  damage  to 
all  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  crop  through- 
out the  local  producing  area  In  which  his 
farm  Is  located. 

nNANCINO   or  PAYMENTS 

Payments  to  producers  are  financed  out  of 
the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury.  However, 
sugar  taxes  (an  excise  tax  of  one-half  cent 
per  pound,  raw  value,  on  all  sugar  marketed 
within  the  quota  system)  provide  funds  for 
the  Treasury  which  more  than  offset  all  costs 
of  the  program.  The  revenue  from  this  tax 
from  1938  through  fiscal  year  1966  exceeded 
total  sugar  program  expenditures  by  about 
$550  million. 

(6)  Equitable  Division  of  Returns:  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  an  incentive  to  growers 
to  adjust  their  production  to  quota  and 
carryover  needs,  the  payments  have  three  ob- 
jectives: (a)  to  help  give  growers  adequate 
Income  from  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet  pro- 
duction; (b)  to  assure  growers  and  their  field 
workers  a  fair  share  of  the  returns  to  the 
sugar  Industry;  and  (c)  to  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  child  labor  In  field  work  on 
sugar  crops. 

The  first  objective  Is  met  by  the  payment. 
The  second  objective  Is  attained  by  requir- 
ing growers  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ments to  pay  field  workers  in  full  for  work 
done  on  cane  and  beets  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  determined  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 
These  minimum  rates  are  determined  and 
announced  by  the  Department. 

In  addition,  processors  If  they  are  also 
growers  are  required  to  pay  fair  prices  for 
cane  and  beets  purchased  from  other  growers 
to  be  eligible  for  payments  on  their  produc- 
tion. 

The  child  labor  provisions  require  that 
growers  must  not  employ  children  under  the 
age  of  14  nor  permit  them  to  work  on  sugar 
beets  or  sugarcane.  Children  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  may  not  be  employed  or 
permitted  to  work  for  more  than  8  hours 
a  day.  Growers  who  own  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  crop  they  are  cultivating  are  exempted 
from  these  provisions  with  respect  to  their 
own  children.  A  grower  falling  to  ob.serve 
these  provisions  Is  penalized  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  $10  from  his  payment  for  each  day 
or  part  of  a  day  during  which  each  such  child 
was  employed  or  permitted  to  work. 


State  and  county  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  (ASC)  committees  are 
responsible  for  local  administration  of  both 
the  farm  proportionate  share  (acreage  allot- 
ment) and  the  pajrment  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  local  admlnistraton  is  based  on 
procedures  developed  by  ASCS  and  on  pro- 
gram regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  such  other  person  so  dele- 
gated by  the  Secretary. 

Generally,  regulations  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Sugar  Act  are  announced 
publicly  through  a  press  release  Issued  by 
the  Department.  Subsequently,  the  regula- 
tions are  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 
They  are  codified  as  Title  7  Chapter  Vin  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

Certain  regulations  are  preceded  by  public 
hearings.  These  are  marketing  allotment 
orders,  fair  price  and  fair  wage  determina- 
tions, proportionate  share  regulations,  and 
the  determination  of  processes  and  quali- 
ties which  distinguish  raw  sugar  from  direct- 
consumption  sugar. 

The  Collectors  of  Customs  control  the 
entry  of  offshore  sugar  supplies  by  per- 
mitting shipments  of  sugar  to  enter  only 
upon  an  authorization  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

PRICES    AND    CONSUMER    BENEFITS 

When  sugar  prices  have  been  extremely 
high  In  the  free  world  market  In  some  past 
periods,  the  quota  system  has  assured  U.S. 
consumers  adequate  supplies  of  sugar  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  the  limita- 
tion that  the  quota  system  puts  on  total 
marketings  of  teugar  In  the  United  States 
brings  about  what  Is  called  a  "quota  pre- 
mium." The  premium  is  the  difference,  over 
and  above  duty  and  freight  between  the 
price  at  which  raw  sugar  Is  sold  In  the  United 
States  and  the  so-called  "world  free  market 
price"  for  sugar. 

Thus,  the  quota  system  under  most  cir- 
cumstances does  make  prices  to  consumers 
higher  than  might  otherwise  prevail.  How- 
ever, this  system  Insures'  the  production  of 
a  substantial  part  of  our  sugar  requirements 
within  the  continental  United  States  In  the 
Interests  of  national  security.  Retail  prices 
of  sugar  In  the  United  States  are  about  the 
same  as  the  average  for  other  countries 
where  price  information  is  available — these 
countries  consume  most  of  the  world's  sugar. 

WORLD    FREE    MARKET    PRICE 

In  reality,  the  world  free  market  price  Is 
actually  a  residual  or  marginal  price  at 
which  only  a  small  part — about  10  percent — 
of   the  world's  sugar  production  is  sold. 

Most  sugar  Is  consumed  in  the  countries 
where  It  Is  produced  and  usually  the  growers 
and  processors  In  these  countries  are  paid 
a  much  higher  price  for  their  product  than 
the  world  market  price,  Just  as  U.S.  pro- 
ducers are. 

Countries  not  self-sufficient  in  sugar  gen- 
erally require  the  payment  of  mlnlmiun 
prices  to  growers  of  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets, 
and  impose  some  form  of  restrictions  on 
Imported  sugar  for  the  protection  of  their 
domestic  producers.  Price  pooling  to  dis- 
tribute the  impact  of  the  different  prices  in 
different  markets  in  common  among  export- 
ing countries. 

PREFERENTIAL    SUGAR    TRADING    SYSTEMS 

Several  countries  other  than  the  U.S.  have 
comprehensive  trading  systems  involving 
preferential  arrangements  with  dependent 
overseas  territories  or  with  independent 
countries  with  close  political  ties.  These  ar- 
rangements are  in  addition  to  domestic  poli- 
cies which  usually  have  as  their  goal  some 
degree  of  self-sufficiency  through  fostering 
and  protecting  home  sugar  Industries. 

Less  tlian  25  percent  of  the  world's  sugar 
production  moves  in  International  trade, 
and  about  half  of  this  movement  Is  under 
these  special  marketing  arrangements. 
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WORLD       "FREE       MARKET"      PRICE      FLUCTUATES 
WIDELY 

The  price  for  this  residual  or  homeless 
sugar  tends  to  fluctuate  widely.  It  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  any  major  International 
disturbance  or  threat  to  world  peace.  It 
moves  up  sharply  when  supplies  are  tight 
and  drops  precipitously  when  supplies  are 
large.  For  example,  the  price  for  sugar  at 
Caribbean  ports  went  as  low  as  1.40  cents 
per  pound  in  November  1966  to  as  high  as 
12.45  cents  in  November  1963.  During  the 
flve-year  period  from  1962  through  Novem- 
ber 1966,  the  yearly  average  of  monthly 
prices  at  these  ports  has  ranged  from  less 
than  2  cents  per  pound  to  8.50  cents  per 
pound.  In  contrast,  the  yearly  average  of 
monthly  prices  for  raw  cane  sugar  at  New 
York  has  varied  less  than  2  cents  per  pound 
during  the  same  period.  With  the  exception 
of  1963.  a  year  of  tight  sugar  supplies  when 
the  yearly  average  wegt  to  8.18  cents  per 
pound,  prices  have  ranged  from  6.45  cents 
per  pound  for  1962  to  6.98  cents  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1966.  Aboxit  one  cent  a 
pound  of  the  domestic  price  represents  ocean 
shipping  and  tariff  and  should  be  deducted 
when  comparison  is  made  to  prices  at  ports 
of  shipment. 

U.S.  PRICE   STABILITY   BENEFICIAL 

The  quota  system  serves  to  eliminate  both 
the  extremely  high  prices  for  sugar,  which 
hurt  U.S.  consumers,  and  the  exrtemely  low 
prices  which  are  disastrous  to  U.S.  producers. 
While  assuring  U.S.  consumers  an  adequate 
supply  of  sugar,  the  U.S.  system  also  enables 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  role  of 
a  "good  neighbor"  to  many  foreign  sugar- 
producing  areas,  particularly  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  program  assures  these 
areas  of  a  stable  market  for  their  sugar  at 
remunerative  and  stable  prices  with  a  re- 
sulting favorable  Impact  on  an  extremely 
Important  sector  of   their  foreign  trade. 

BACKGROUND   ON   U.S.    SUGAR   INDUSTRY   AND       ^ 
SUGAR    ACT 


products  of  this  flrst  processing  of  sugar- 
cane Juice.  Blackstrap  molassee  is  used  In 
cattle  feed  and  in  making  ethyl  alcohol, 
yeast,  vinegar,  and  citric  acid.  Bagasse,  the 
fibrous  portion  of  sugarcane.  Is  used  as 
fuel  for  the  cane  mills  and  as  raw  material 
for   building   boards,  cardboard,   and   paper. 

Most  of  the  cane  sugar  brought  to  the 
mainland  from  offshore  Ste&s.  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  Is  In  the  raw  form.  The  second 
process — the  refining  process — is  done  In 
'  refineries  usually  In  large  port  cities.  A  few 
refineries,  however,  are  In  producing  areas 
and  a  few  are  at  Interior  cities.  Refined  sug- 
ars, refiners'  sirups,  and  refiners'  blackstrap 
molasses  come  from  this  second  process. 

Sugar  from  Beets:  In  contrast  to  the  two- 
step  process  ior  cane  sugar,  sugar  from  beets 
Is  processed  In  one  plant.  The  main  by- 
products are  beet  molasses  and  beet  pulp. 
The  pulp  Is  used  for  cattle  feed.  Beet  molas- 
ses, like  blackstrap,  is  used  In  cattle  feed,  and 
to  make  yeast  and  citric  acid.  Most  beet 
molasses  is  put  through  the  Steffen's  process 
to  raise  the  sugar  yield.  The  resultant  Stef- 
fen's waste  is  used  In  making  monosodlum 
glutamate — used   to   highlight  food  flavors. 

How  the  Sugar  Act  Developed:  For  almost 
150  years  the  United  States  protected  and 
regulated  its  sugar  Industry  almost  solely 
by  tariff  duties.  By  the  early  1930's.  however, 
the  U.S.  sugar  industry  had  become  so  rami- 
fied and  the  price  and  production  relation- 
ships among  domestic  and  foreign  produc- 
ing areas  so  complex  that  tariffs  no  longer 
were  an  adequate  answer  to  the  sugar 
problem. 

To  help  solve  the  U.S.  sugar  problem.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Jones-Costigan  Act.  The 
President  signed  it  into  law  on  May  9.  1934. 
Although  there  have  been  modifications  made 
in  various  operating  provisions,  the  basic 
philosophy  underlying  this  Act  has  been  car- 
ried forward  in  the  subsequent  legislation. 

The  Jones-Costigan  Act  was  superseded  by 
the  Sugar  Act  of   1937,  which  In  turn  was 


sup)er8eded  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  The 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  with  changes  made  by 
amendments  In  1951,  1956,  1960,  1961,  1962, 
and  1965.  has  been  extended  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971. 

The  amendments  in  1960,  1961,  1962,  and 
1965  provided  for  suspyending  the  quota  for 
any  country  with  which  the  United  States  is 
not  in  diplomatic  relations.  These  amend- 
ments were  prompted  by  the  actions  of  the 
Castro  Government  In  Cuba  which  had  been 
our  principal  foreign  sugar  supplier  since 
early  In  this  century. 


Sugar  Requirements  Increased  and  Deficits 
Reallocated 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  today 
announced  an  Increase  of  100,000  tons  In  the 
determination  of  domestic  sugar  require- 
ments (total  quotas), ^o  a  total  of  10.7  mil- 
lion torts  for  this  calendar  year.  The  Depart- 
ment also  declared  a  deficit  of  300.000  short 
tons,  raw  value.  In  the  sugar  quota  for  Puerto 
Rico,  and  15.000  tons  in  that  for  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Information  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment ind4cates  that  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  will  be  unable  to  participate  in 
servicing  deficits  arising  in  other  areas.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  deficits  declared  at  this  time 
have  been  reallocated  in  their  entirety  to 
western  hemisphere  countries. 

The  quota  for  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area 
is  increased  by  47,667  tons  and  that  for  the 
mainland  sugarcane  area  by  17,333  tons.  The 
quotas  and  prorations  of  foreign  countries 
are  increased  by  350,000  tons. 

Because  of  delayed  production  from  the 
current  crop,  receipts  of  raw  sugar  from 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  will  be  somewhat  less 
than  normal  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  Today's  action  will  enable  foreign  coun- 
tries to  increase  the  rate  of  their  sugar  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.   " 

Quota  increases  and  deficit  prorations,  to- 
gether with  revised  quotas  are  shown  in  the' 
following  table; 
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The  Sugar  Industry:  Per  capita  consump- [Short  Ions,  raw  value| 

tlon    of    refined    sugar    In    the    continental 

United  States  averages  about  97  pounds  per 

year.    Domestic    sugarcane    and    sug^r    beet  Change 

growers  supply  slightly  over  half  of  our  sugar  .                                in  "         Basic 

needs.   The  balance,   almost  all  cane  sugar,  Production  area                                                   quota  .     quota 

Is  Imported.  Further  details  for  1963-66  are 

shown  In  the  table  on  page  9.                                    Domestic  beet  area 47.667  3,168,000 

About  50  percent  of  our  domestically  pro-     Mainland  cane  area 17,333  1.152,000 

duced  sugar  comes  from  sugarcane,  the  rest  puer1oRiVo7;.::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::-----366.'666"  [mm 

from   beets.   Louisiana  and   Florida  are   the     virgin  islands -15.000  15,000 

mainland    sugarcane   producing    areas.   The  ' '■ '- — 

offshore   domestic   sugarcane   areas   are   Ha-              Total,  domestic-areas .- -250, 000  6, 675,  OOP 

wall,  the  Commonwealth  of  t»uerto  Rico,  and  Philippines  •,  ,-,  Q-n 

the  Virgin  Islands.  The  sugar  beet  producing     Mexico.. ..."'I"!"!"!!!]"!!""""""?!!]]" 67.i6i'  '222!905 

area  Is  the  following  21  States  (arranged  in     Dominican  Republic 651683  218] 002 

decreasing  order  of  production  importance     frazil 65.683  218. 0O2 

in  the  1965  crop) :  California.  Idaho,  Colo-  & wesVindies:::::::::::!:::::::::::::::::      llm  "f.m 

rado,  Washington,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Ne-      Ecuador.. i jz,^i 9]556  31.720 

braska,   Montana,   North   Dakota,   Wyoming,     French  West  Indies IT. 7!o49  27.395 

Texas,    Ohio,    Utah,    Oregon,    Kansas,    New     Argentina g,080  26,818 

York,  New  Mexico,  Iowa,  Nevada,  Illinois,  and     Sagu"::::::;:::;:::>:;:::: 7731  25664 

Maine.                                                                                      Colombia 6.951  23.069 

Almost  40.000  domestic  farms  grow  sugar-      Guatemala 6.516  21.627 

cane  or  sugar  beets.  To  cultivate  and  harvest     f???["!j  - i?5S  !MJ5 

..                   °          .        ^     nnr,  «nn     x                     .              El  Salvadof 4.779  15.860 

these    crops    about    230.000    farm    workers     Haiti               .                   3  649  12  ill 

(mostly    seasonal)     are    required.    Total    In-  Venezuela'. ^!.!""!.'".lJJI^.'^IJJJir""!"'"             3.301  10.958 

vestment   In   the  sugar  Industry   is  over  $3      British  Honduras 1,632  6!344 

bUllon.    The    farm    Investment    utilized    In     S2!!!!'^,V Ill  lltl 

,                                       J    L      .,..«..,.    *-       Honduras 782  2.595 

growing    sugarcane    and    beets    Is    about    $1      Australia 1.260  103  811 

billion.                                                                                  Republic  of  China '525-  43!  254 

In  1965  the  United  States  had  61  beet  su-     '"'*''-;;■ - I?f  ^'flf 

gar  factories,  110  raw  cane  sugar  mills,  and     FHi'siandf 277  22  781 

29  refineries  In  operation.  Approximately  62,-  Thailand. ...'."!]!!'"]!!"""""""""IiIII               115  9,516 

000  workers  were  employed  In  these  sugar-      Mauritius 1 115  9!516 

making  plants.                                                              Malagasy  Republic 58  4.902 

Sugar  from   Cane:    The"  refined   sugar  we  ire?and\  ;^^^^^^"^"^^^^^^^^^^"".^".^^■:::II"                    .  SJSl 

use  In  our  homes  goes  through  two  process-  Bihamai' '."""""""""""""""[""I" """"]"  10.000 

Ing  stages.  The  flrst  process  extracts,  bolls,  ,       .     .                                         

crystallizes,  and  centrifuges  cane  Juice  and               Total,  foreign 350.000  2.579.436 

yields  raw  oane  sugar.  This  process  Is  done              Total 100.000  9.254,436 

In  raw  cane  mills  not  far  from  the   cane 

fields 

4i     w  i                ,                  J   ..                        •-  '  Proration  of  the  quotas  withheld  from  Cuba  and  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Blackstrap  molasses  and  bagasse  are  by-  i  Direct-consumption  limits  in  tons:  Hawaii,  36,594;  Puerto  Rico,  160,500;  Phihppines,  59,920;  Panama,  3,817;  Ireland,  5,351 
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[Prom  Africa  Digest.  Jan.  19,  1909) 
APABTHXp  Coma  OF  Aoa 
The  policy  of  apartbeld  became  the  official 
policy  of  tbe  Soutb  African  Ctovemment 
twenty-one  years  ago  when  the  Natlonallat 
Party  led  by  Dr.  Halan  came  into  power.  In 
theee  twenty-one  fears  South  Africa's  indus- 
trial economy  baa  expanded  steadily  except 
for  the  setback  in  I960  caused  by  the  Sharpe- 
vllle  shootings.  Legislation  Imposing  apart- 
heid on  every  asp«ct  of  the  nation's  life  has 
been  passed  with  ever-increasing  speed  as  tbe 
Nationalist  majority  has  grown  in  Parlia- 
ment. And  yet  th«  growing  number  of  Afri- 
cans in  the  urban  areas  and  the  slow  devel- 
opment of  the  Batktustan  system  show  that 
the  achievement  ef  total  racial  separation 
throughout  the  Republic  is  no  nearer  today 
than  It  was  In  1M8.  Despite  the  enormous 
weight  of  oppressive  legislation  the  percent- 
age of  Africans  in  the  Industrial  labour  force 
has  Increased  fromj  70  to  75  per  cent  over  the 
past  ten  years,  and  it  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. Tbe  industrial  labourer  Is  essentially 
resident  In  the  wtilte  urban  areas  of  South 
Africa. 

In  the  view  of  Stanley  Uys  (O.  9/1) :  "The 
record  of  these  21  tears  is  of  a  steady  expan- 
sion of  tns'might  ofT  the  apartheid  State,  and 
yefapartnwd  today  is  a  washed-up  Ideology. 
Everyone  here  knows  this,  even  the  Qovem- 
ment-supportlng  Afrikaner  Intellectuals — 
and  clergymen,  editors,  academics,  and  oth- 
ers— whose  warniiigs  that  the  apartheid 
policy  is  becoming  a  farce  have  become  too 
strident  to  Ignore.  'A  whole  philosophy  and 
way  of  life  is  now  at  stake,  and  with  It  the 
foundation  of  Afrl|:aner  nationalism."  wrote 
Dagbreek,  the  largast-selling  Afrikaans  Sim- 
day  newspaper.  'It  is  this — or  integration.'  " 
In  the  Transkei.  South  Africa's  showpiece 
Bantustan.  Paramount  Chief  Kaiser  Matan- 
zlma's  ruling  party^  has  defeated  the  opposi- 
tion Democratic  Party  which  rejects  the  Oov- 
emment's  policy  c^T  apartheid.  Stanley  Uys 
wrote  (OPNS  6/12>  :  "With  a  second  flve- 
year  term  of  office  afhead  of  him  now.  Matan- 
zima  must  see  wljether  he  can  make  the 
Bantustan  experiment  work.  If  he  cannot  the 
whole  apartheid  ideology  falls  apart.  The 
question  which  the  elections  pose  is  why 
should  Africans  vqte  for  apartheid?  There 
are  several  answers.* 

"First,  although  t^Iatanzlma  now  holds  82 
of  the  seats  In  tQe  109-member  Transkei 
Legislative  Assembly,  most  of  his  support 
comes  from  the  hereditary  chiefs  whose  of- 
fice entitles  them  automatically  to  member- 
ship of  the  Assembly.  There  are  64  chiefs  in 
the  Assembly,  and  ajt  least  54  support  Matan- 
zlma.  It  works  In  a  fcircle :  the  chiefs  support 
Matanzlma.  who  subports  Vorster,  who  sup- 
ports the  weakeneq  tribal  system  and  i>ays 
the  chiefs  their  salaries.  The  chiefs,  too,  are 
in  a  position  to  iiifluence  the  tribesmen, 
many  of  whom  ard  Illiterate.  In  the  recent 
elections,  with  thel^  help.  Matanzlma's  can- 
didates won  28  of  t&e  45  elected  seats  in  the 
Assembly.  This  Is  stUl  only  Just  over  half  the 
electorate,  but  In  Ifie  last  election  in  1963 
Matanzlma  won  onfy  15  of  the  45  elected 
seats.  Undoubtedly.  !he  has  made  progress. 

■Plnally,  the  protnise  of  ultimate  inde- 
pendence for  the  Tijanskel  obviously  appeals 
to  many  Africans.  iThe  Democratic  Party's 
defeat,  therefore.  Isl  a  defeat  for  the  cause 
of  multi-racialism.  ^  the  last  Assembly,  the 
Democratic  Party,  leil  by  a  highly  InteUlgent 
lawyer.  Mr.  Knowle^lge  Quzana.  held  27  of 
the  45  elected  seats  j  today  it  holds  only  14. 
With  the  10  hereditary  chiefs  who  support 
it.  the  Democratic  darty  thus  controls  only 
24  votes  in  the  109-member  Assembly.  On 
the  face  of  it.  therefore,  the  Democratic 
Party's  multl -racialism  exercises  a  dwin- 
dling appeal  for  the! Transkei  s  1,500.000  cit- 
izens. The  Democratic  Party  rejects  the 
whole  concept  of  separate  development  and 
of  ultimate  Independence  for  the  Transkei. 
It  considers  that  thej  African  reserves  should 
be  treated  as  provlAces  of  the  RepubUc  of 


South  Africa,  and  their  citizens  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  central  Government  in  Pre- 
toria, and  that  the  chiefs  gradually  should 
surrender  their  powers  to  the  democratic 
will  of  the  people.  .  .  ." 

Reviewing  the  development  of  South  Afri- 
ca's Bantustan  policy,  as  seen  in  the  Trans- 
kei, Stanley  Uys  said:  "The  Transkei,  about 
16,500  square  miles  in  extent,  supports  a 
population  of  about  1.500,000  African  peas- 
ants engaged  in  subsistence  farming.  The 
Vorster  Government's  task  is  to  assist  the 
Transkei  to  develop  economically  so  that  it 
can  support  not  only  its  own  t>opulation  (at 
present  tens  of  thousands  of  Transkei  men 
work  as  migratory  laboxirers  in  the  'white' 
areas  of  South  Africa) ,  and  the  natural  in- 
crease in  its  own  population,  but  also  more 
and  more  Africans  who  will  be  sent  to  it  from 
the  'White'  areas.  After  20  years  of  National- 
ist Government  rule,  and  after  Ave  years  of 
limited  Transkei  'self-rule',  very  little  prog- 
ress has-  been  made  in  the  realization  of  this 
aim.  The  Transkei  Is  still  a  country  of  peas- 
ants who  cannot  support  themselves. 

"The  Government's  basic  blueprint  re- 
quires that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  should  be  taken  off 
the  land  so  that  the  farming  units  can  be 
enlarged  and  made  viable.  But  even  if  this 
is  accomplished  it  will  be  sucked  Into  the 
migratory  flow,  unless  industrial  and  other 
Jobs  are  created  for  them  in  the  Transkei 
Itself." 

According  to  figures  quoted  in  the  South 
African  Parliament  by  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position, Sir  de  Vllllers  Graaf,  only  1,700 
Industrial  Jobs  have  been  created  In  the 
Transkei  so  far.  Yet  private  White  capital 
cannot  be  Invested  In  the  Transkei  so  far. 
Yet  private  White  capital  cannot  be 
Invested  in  the  Transkei  and  in  the 
similar  "homelands."  The  Vorster  Gov- 
ernment does  not  permit  this,  because  It 
would  entail  an  influx  of  Whites  into  the 
'homelands,"  the  re-establishing  of  'econ- 
omic colonialism",  and  the  blurring  (and 
ultimately  eradication)  of  the  dividing  line 
between  White  and  Black  areas,  crucial  to 
the  apartheid  Ideology. 

Stanley  Ulys  pointed  out  that  the  num- 
ber of  government  supporters  expressing 
doubts  about  the  workability  of  "separate 
development"  Is  growing.  If  the  Btintxistana 
cannot  be  made  to  work,  where  will  the 
Whites  In  South  Africa  then  turn  for  a 
policy?  Will  they  revert  to  controlled  in- 
tegration (which  the  Vorster  Government 
has  rejected  already  as  spelling  the  doom 
of  the  White  man)  or  will  they  rule  simply 
as  supremacists  discarding  the  thin  moral 
veil  of  "separate  development"?  Paramount 
Chief  Kaiser  Matanzlma  is  as  anxious  to 
know  the  answers  to  these  questions  as  any- 
one else.  He  has  cornplalned  already  that 
he  does  not  want  unemployed  Africans  from 
the  White  areas  dumped  in  his  territory, 
where  there  are  no  Jobs  for  them;  he  has 
demanded,  too,  more  land — land  presently 
held  by  Whites;  he  wants  more  Industries 
established  In  the  Transkei.  And,  embarras- 
singly, some  of  his  supporters  want  him  to 
hasten  the  pace  towards  ultimate  Independ- 
ence— a  prospect  which  certainly  will  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  many  of  Mr.  Vors- 
ter's  own  White  supporters.  The  next  five 
years  in  the  Transkei.  then,  will  be  the 
testing  time  for  apartheid.  If  the  Transkei 
experiment  does  not  work,  nothing  else  about 
apartheid  will  work. 

"If  the  theoretical  framework  of  apartheid 
is  collapsing,  can  Matanzlma  look  idly  on?" 
asks  Stanley  Uys  In  his  Guardian  article 
(9/1).  "Originally  apartheid  was  simply  an- 
other word  for  White  supremacy.  Then,  in 
about  1958 — 10  years  after  the  beginning  of 
apartheid  rule — Dr.  Verwoerd.  yielding  in- 
ternational pressure  to  demonstrate  a  moral 
case  for  apartheid,  announced  that  the  Afri- 
can reserves  in  South  Africa  would  be  turned 
into  potentially    self-governing    and    Inde- 


pendent homelands — to  compensate  the  13,- 
570,000  Africans  for  being  denied  a  stake  in 
the  so-called  White  areas." 

The  Bantustan  system  has  itself  created 
a  double  dilemma  for  the  supporters  of 
apartheid.  First  by  creating  a  Legislative  As- 
sembly for  the  Transkei  with  an  electorate, 
a  public  service  and  a  cabinet  it  is  inevitably 
undermining  the  tribal  system.  In  time  as 
the  electorate  becomes  politically  educated, 
and  the  landholdlng  system  is  changed,  as 
the  Government  intends  it  should  be,  from 
the  present  one-man-one-plot  system  of 
subsistence  agriculture  to  a  system  of  viable 
farming  units,  with  the  displaced  peasants 
re-employed  In  secondary  and  tertiary  In- 
dustries, the  tribal  system  will  disappear, 
and  the  political  influence  in  support  of 
apartheid  exercised  by  some  chiefs  will  also 
go.  The  economic,  political,  and  social  differ- 
ences between  a  Bantustan  and  its  neigh- 
bouring White  area  will  then  have  disap- 
peared. 

Stanley  Uys  continued:  "There  is  another, 
even  more  Important,  flaw  in  the  whole 
homelands  concept:  the  White  Government 
insists  that  private  White  capital  should  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  homelands  freely  for 
Investment.  Otherwise,  It  is  argued,  the 
Whites  will  simply  engulf  the  homelands.  The 
dilemma  is  genuine  and  fundamental:  with- 
out the  investment  of  private  White  capital, 
the  homelands  will  never  reach  even  the 
economic  launching  pad,  and  yet  with  the 
help  of  private  White  capital,  the  home- 
lands and  the  White  sector  will  become  so 
intertwined  economically  that  the  lines  di- 
viding them  will  become  blurred  to  the  point 
where  they  will  eventually  disappear — and 
bang  will  go  the  whole  apartheid  concept  ol 
'separate  development'." 

He  described  the  alternative  before  the 
Government  as  either  surrender  to  Black- 
White  Integration  or  the  return  to  White 
supremacy,  pre- 1958,  plain  and  unadorned. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  ID,  1969) 

SoTJTH  Atbica  Wni  Isstrx  Papers  Tying 

"Homelands"  and  Africans 

JOHANNESBTTRG,     SOUTH     AFRICA,     April     9. 

citizenship  papers  Unking  all  Africans  with 
their  tribal  "homelands"  will  be  issued  by 
the  South  African  Government  regardless  of 
whether  the  Africans  live  In  these  territories. 

The  Bantu  Homelands  Citizenship  Bill,  In- 
troduced by  the  Minister  of  Bantu  Adminis- 
tration, M.  C.  Botha,  has  begun  moving 
through  Parliament  in  Capetown.  It  is  part  of 
the  policy  of  strengthening  apartheid,  or 
racial  segregation,  and  giving  status  to  the 
homelands. 

The  Transkei  is  the  only  homeland  in  ex- 
istence after  20  years  of  the  apartheid  policy. 
Granted   internal   rule   in    1963,   it   provides 

territorial  citizenship  for  3.5  million  Xhosa 

members  of  the  largest  tribe  in  South 
Africa — most  of  whom  live  and  work  outside 
the  territory. 

The  new  bill  seeks  to  extend  citizenship  to 
all  other  tribes  and  to  establish  homelands, 
known  officially  as  Bantustans,  as  fast  as 
p>osslble. 

Two  more  Bantustans  are  being  prepared. 
One  is  for  the  Ovambos  In  South-West 
Africa,  or  Namibia  as  It  Is  called  by  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  other  is  for  the  Zulus  In 
eastern  Natal.  " 

Besides  being  expensive,  the  process  is 
slow,  partly  because  the  homelands  cannot 
provide  enough  Jobs  for  the  Africans  and 
industry  In  reluctant  to  relocate  because  of 
the  extra  cost  of  transporting  flnlshed  prod- 
ucts. 

The  program  to  provide  employment  near 
the  homelands  has  cost  $440-mllllon  In  the 
last  eight  years,  a  report  to  Parliament  said 
today  In  that  time,  54,000  Jobs  have  been 
created — a  cost  per  Job  of  more  than  M,000. 
The  report  said  that  135  companies  had  been 
started  and  74  expanded. 
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The  covmtry's  Afrlcap  population  totals  12.6 
million  and  moet  of  its  work  force  Is  con- 
centrated in  the  Industrial  Wltwatersrand 
region  centering  in  Johannesburg,  and  In 
the  ports  coastal  Industrial  areas  and  large 
cities. 

GREAT  ANXITTT  BEPOETED 

The  establishment  of  Bantustans  has  been 
opposed  by  many  Africans  who,  while  iden- 
tifying themselves  as  ZvUus  or  Xhosa,  for  in- 
stance, have  never  seen  the  homelands  and 
are  urbanized. 

Mr.  Botha's  bill  alms  to  give  Africans  a 
sense  of  Identification  with  their  homelands, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Information 
in  Pretoria. 

According  to  the  Institute  of  Race  Rela- 
tions, however,  the  bill  U  arousing  great 
anxiety  among  Africans,  particularly  urban 
ones.  -They  were  said  to  fear  that  to  get  a  Job 
they  may  have  to  apply  In  their  homelands 
and  that  thU  might  affect  the  urban  resi- 
dence of  their  families. 

Discussing  the  bill,  the  Institute  said,  "It 
Is  dlfflcvilt  to  see  what  purpose  the  bill  will 
fulfill  other  than  to  symbolize  in  a  new  docu- 
ment that  the  Government  regards  all  Afri- 
cans as  aliens." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Poet, 

Sept.  13,  1968]  '' 

The  United  States  Shoui-d  Sevee  All  Ties 

With  South  Africa 

(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 

In  light  of  South  Africa's  unyielding  and 
intensified  policy  of  apartheid — so  abhorrent 
to  our  commitment  to  equality  for  all  races — 
the  United  States  Government  immediately 
should  disentangle  Itself  from  remaining  eco- 
nomic, military,  and  scientific  ties  with  that 
country. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  South  Afri- 
can race  policies  offend  human  dignity  today 
and  might  threaten  peace  tomorrow.  We  have 
long  sought  through  diplomatic  channels  to 
Induce  changes  in  South  Africa  raciaj  poli- 
cies. Unfortunately,  our  efforts  have  had 
little  impact  of  consequence. 

The  South  African  government  has  ignored 
United  States  representations  while  contin- 
uing to  build  its  repugnant  system  of  total 
racial  segregation — apartheid.  It  has  in- 
creased Its  suppression  of  democratic  liber- 
ties for  Its  people,  blacks  and  whites  alike. 

Now,  even  at  some  cost  to  ourselves,  our 
Government  should  take  steps  which  would 
visibly  disengage  us  from  South  Africa. 
protect  our  moral  position 

By  so  doing  we  will  protect  our  moral  and 
political  position  In  the  world.  We  will  also 
lend  practical  support  to  those  who  are  work- 
ing toward  the  reconciliation  and  equality  of 
the  races  In  South  Africa.  And  we  will 
strengthen  the  defense  of  American  Interests 
in  the  rest  of  Africa  and  the  non-white 
world — including  tne  high  level  there  of  U.S. 
investments  and  trade. 

Among  these  fast-growing,  large-magni- 
tude economic  American  interests,  are  oil  in 
Libya  and  Nigeria,  copper  in  Zambia,  rubber 
and  iron  ore  In  Liberia,  bauxite  In  Ghana. 

We  often  overlook  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  these  Interests  in  Africa  north  of  Rho- 
desia now  substantially  exceeds  our  economic 
interests  In  Southern  Africa.  And  we  tend 
also  to  overlook  the  political  value  of  foster- 
ing the  good  will  of  more  than  30  black  Afri- 
can governments  representing  150  million 
people.  This  should  not  be. 

I  propose  the  following  major  governmen- 
tal steps: 

Arms  embargo 

Stricter  enforcement  of  the  South  Africa 
arms  embargo,  including  a  ban  on  sales  of 
American  "dual-purpose"  Items  such  as 
trucks  and  executive-type  planes  which  can 
be  used  by  their  military. 


We  should  close  loopholes  such  as  the  re- 
cent authorization  for  sale  of  American  com- 
ponents In  some  "non-weapons"  military 
equipment  sold  to  South  Africa  by  other 
countries. 

Vfe  should  use  our  infiuence  to  halt  such 
sales  by  Japan,  Prance  and  other  countries. 
In  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  we 
should  see  that  such  violations  are  cited  by 
name  if  they  do  not  cease.  By  so  doing,  we 
could  help  assure  that  orders  not  filled  by 
American  suppliers  are  not  thereby  lost  to 
foreign  competitors. 

Missile  and  space  program 

We  should  close  our  missile  and  space 
tracking  stations  in  South  Africa  and  shift 
to  facilities  elsewhere  as  soon  as  physically 
^sslble. 

Nuclear  agreement 

We  should  carefully  examine  whether 
continuance  of  the  U.S. -South  African  nu- 
clear cooperation  agreement  Is  in  our  over-all 
Interest. 

Fueling  by  official  ships 

No  American  official  ships  should  use  South 
African  ports.  Alternative  fueling  arrange- 
ments should  be  provided  for  research  and 
communications  vessels  as  well  as  Navy  ships 
such  as  the  aircraft  carrier  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  The  additional  expense  Is  worth 
bearing. 

(The  carrier  FDR  stopped  in  segregated 
Capetown,  South  Africa,  In  February,  1967. 
After  protests  by  U.S.  Negro  leaders  and  40 
members  of  (Congress,  shore  leave  for  3800 
sailors  was  cancelled.) 

Economic  ties 

Government  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
an4  investment  guarantees  for  South  Africa 
should  be  disallowed  across  tbe  board.  The 
present  case-by-case  consideration  should  be 
(flscontlnued. 

The  United  States  Government  should  ac- 
tively discourage  private  loans  and  invest- 
ment by  American  businessmen  and  bankers 
in  South  Africa.  Those  who  engage  in  such 
enterprises  are  profiting  from  and  strength- 
ening a  system  which  ( as  our  official  speeches 
have  made  clear)  U  built  on  racism. 

Commerce  Department  trade  promotion 
publications  for  South  Africa  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

The  United  States  sugar  quota  for  South 
Africa  should  be  abolished. 

We  also  should  support  a  realistic  and 
peaceful  United  Nations  program  of  bring- 
ing Independence  to  the  Territory  of  South- 
West  Africa,  now  Illegally  held  by  South 
Africa. 

FOLLOW    suit    on    PORTUGAL 

As  in  the  case  of  South  Africa,  I  urge 
visible  disengagement  from  Portugal  in  the 
Portuguese-ruled  African  territories  of  An- 
gola, Mbzambique  and  Portuguese  Guinea. 

We  should  make  It  an  announced  pwlicy  to 
reject  AID  Investment  guarantees  for  Portu- 
guese African  ventures. 

We  should  reject  Export-Import  Bank  par- 
ticipation in  Portuguese  Africa  in  the  futiue. 
The  reduction  of  Ex-Im  participation  in  the 
recent  large-scale  American  project  for  An- 
gola did  not  go  far  enough. 

As  a  result  of  UN  Security  Council  action, 
we  have  embarked  upon  a  similar  jxilicy  of 
disengagement  and  disassociatlofi  with  re- 
gard to  Rhodesia.  We  should  under  no  cir- 
'cumstances  relax  our  suppwrt  for  this  UN 
embargo. 

All  that  I  propose  with  respect  to  Southern 
Africa  Is  peaceful  action.  I  do  not  advocate 
the  use  of  force;  on  the  contrary,  I  oppose 
it. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  we  reject  force, 
we  must  offer  more  than  words  to  prove  our 
moral  abhorrence  of  the  racist  cancer  in 
Southern  Africa. 

We  must  take  all  peaceful  and  practical 
steps,  within  the  capacity  of  our  Govern- 


ment, to  help  stop  the  spread  of  that  cancer 
and,  with  all  reasonable  speed,  to  eradicate 

it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  It  was  my 
honor  to  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  at 
its  fall  session  in  1968,  and  to  have 
charge,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, of  the  item  in  the  General  Assem- 
sembly  last  fall,  I  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  South 
Africa."  I  ask  unanlntous  conseiit  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  my  "speech 
to  the  Special  Political  Committee  of 
November  8. 1968. 

In  accordance  with  the  p>osition  I 
stated  in  my  speech  in  the  General  As- 
sembly :ast  fall.  I  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  *" 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy).  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  foundation  of 
the  statement  I  made  on  apartheid  was 
based  on  the  proposal  made  in  the  Senate 
last  year  by  the  jimlor  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Brooke). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement     by     Senator     John     Sherman 
Cooper,   U.S.   Representative   to   the   23d 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  in  the  Special  Political  Com- 
mittee, ON  the  Poucies  of  Apartheid  of 
THE    Government    of    the    Republic"  of 
South  Africa.  November  8,  1968 
It  has  been  an  informative  experience  to 
sit  as  a  member  of  tills  Committee,  and  to 
hear   the   report   of   the   Special   Committee 
and  general  debate  on  the  policy  of  apart- 
held  of  the  Gov^nment  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  Whatever  views  may  be  held 
by  member  states  upon  the  correctness  of  its 
recommendations,  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee      is      markedly      comprehensive, 
factual  and  objective.  The  Delegation  of  the 
United  States  Joins  others  who  have  spoken 
in    commending    the    Committee    upon    its 
report.  "^ 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee know  the  jjoeltion  of  the  United 
States  on  this  issue.  Nevertheless  I  think  it 
will  be  useful  to  slate  again  the  policy  of 
my  Government  concerning  apartheid. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  the  large  ma- 
jority of  member  states  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  apartheid  and,  as  a  concrete 
demonstration  of  our  attitude  knd  policy, 
the  United  States  has  prohibited  the  sale  and 
shipment  to  South  Africa  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, military  vehicles,  and  equipment  and 
materials  for  their  manufacture  and  main- 
tenance. I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  reiterate  that  the  United 
States  has  faithfully  kept  and.  Intends  to 
continue  keeping  its  commitment  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  and  shipment  to  South  Africa 
of  all  forms  of  military  equipment. 

It  has  been  the  view  of  the  United  States 
in  the  past  that  by  maintaining  normal 
diplomatic  and  economic  relationships  with 
South  Africa  we  would  be  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  urge  upon  South  Africa  the  reforrrj 
of  its  policy.  Thus,  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  urged  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  to  change  Its  policies  both  at  home 
and  in  South  West  Africa.  These  efforts,  how- 
ever, have  not  produced  the  desired  results. 
I  must  say  further  that  there  Is  a  body 
of  opinion  In  my  country  which  questions 
the  wisdom  of  a  state  or  even  this  peaceful 
organization  undertaking  to  in'tervene  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  country  unless 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  Chapter  VII  of 
the  Charter  obtain.  This  opinion  cannot  help 
but  be  Influenced  bv  events  elsewhere  in  the 
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world,  as  nations  do  find  special  justifica- 
tions for  forcible  and  coercive  Intervention. 
Having  commenjted  briefly  upon  the  policy 
of  my  Government  with  respect  to  this  Is- 
sue. I  would  not  want  to  proceed  without 
giving  the  members  of  the  Committee  and 
the  governments  they  represent  some  under- 
standing of  public  opinion  In  the  United 
States  on  the  practices  of  apartheid  In  South 
Africa. 

he   vast   majority  of  the 
ted   States   condemn   the 


I   believe  that 
people   of   the   U 


cruel   policy   of   apartheid   imposed    on    the 


nonwhlte  and.  In 
pies  of  that  count 
progress  which  ha 


some  cases  the  white  peo- 
ry,  In  contradiction  of  the 
I  been  made  in  other  coun- 
tries and  in  conti^dlctlon  of  the  principles 
of  the  Charter  aqd   human  decency. 

Since  World  Wai'  n  many  countries  have 
become  lndep€nd4nt.  Many  of  these  new 
countries  have  enacted  constitutional  and 
statutory  measurei  to  declare  and  enforce 
by  law  the  equality  of  political,  economic 
and  social  rights  lor  all  their  citizens.  And 
beyond  the  legal  declaration  of  political, 
economic  and  social  rights,  many  countries 
are  seeking  meana— private  as  well  as  gov- 
ernmental— to  seciire  these  rights  and  to 
give  thefoi' content  and  meaning  in  actual 
Ufe7 

Despite  all  the  pi  ogress  that  has  been  made 
In  these  nations,  a:  id  despite  the  condemna- 
tion of  apartheid  ty  world  opinion,  and  now 
In  a  year  In  which  human  rights  ought  to  be 
considered  of  paifemount  Importance,  the 
Oovernment  of  South  Africa  has  determined 
to  maintain  Its  pc  Icies.  to  enforce  and  fur- 
ther entrench  disc -iminatlon  and  racism  by 
governmental  authority  and  power. 

The  report  of  tae  Special  Committee  is 
comprehensive  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  re- 
p>eat  Its  contents  and  to  detail  the  measures 
which  the  Oovemiaent  of  South  Africa  has 
undertaken.  Their  consequence  has  been  to 
set  apart  the  large  it  segment  of  its  popula- 
tion— the  non-whll  es — as  an  inferior  people, 
outside  the  politlca  I,  economic  and  social  life 
of  the  country. 

And  then,  in  a  s  :udied  process.  It  has  en- 
acted measures  in  an  attempt  to  hide  the 
facts,  and  to  stifle  t  be  inevitable  cries  of  pro- 
test. The  Govemme  nt  has  made  provision  for 
political  arrest  anc  imprisonment  for  those 
who  disagree.  It  has  Imposed  restrictions  on 
enlightened  white  ^ople,  but  its  restrictions 
have  the  most  crufel  eSect  against  the  ma- 
jority who  are  held  in  thrall  by  the  cruel  im- 
pact of  the  policy   }f  ap>artheld. 

The  trend  of  thei  e  measures  over  the  past 
two  decades  has  been  to  deprive  all  persons 
in  South  Africa  or  the  protection  of  the 
courts  in  an  increasingly  widely  defined  area 
tn  which  Parllamen  t  has  vested  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  and.  pirtlcularly  in  the  police, 
wide  power  over  th#  individual.  The  General 
Assembly  last  year  had  reason  to  examine 
carefully  the  most  recent  legislation  of  this 
Itind — the  Terrorism  Act  of  1967 — as  applied 
to  South  West  Africa.  This  trend  was  docu- 
mented by  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  In  its  public  ition.  The  Brosion  of  the 
Rule  of  Law  in  Soith  Africa.  The  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africi  presented  Its  own  views 
In  a  pamphlet  entl  ;led  The  Rule  of  Law  in 
South  Africa  which  has  been  given  wide  dis- 
tribution. The  pam  jhlet  serves  to  Illustrate 
the  Inflexible  attltu  le  of  the  Government  of 
South  Africa,  and  snly  draws  attention  to 
the  deterioration  of  the  rule  of  law  in  South 
Africa.  Even  the  So^ith  African  Law  Journal 
carried  a  critique  ol  the  claims  made  by  the 
Government's  publK  atlon,  I  quote  in  part: 

"The  crisp  que6tl(>n  Is  whether  these  fun- 
damental safeguard^,  implicit  in  the  Rule  of 
Law,  are  at  aU  tlmia  assured  by  the  South 
African  courts.  The  truth  of  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  very  legislation  which 
the  author  seeks  t)  justify,  precludes  the 
courts  from  assuring  these  rights — and  the 
courts,  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  our  Con- 
stitution (which  lacks  a  "Bill  of  Rights"), 


are  themselves  precluded  from  questioning 
the  validity  of  these  preclusions. 

"By  reason  of  a  variety  of  legislative  pro- 
visions .  .  .  our  courts  In  certain  resp>ects 
have  been  effectively  pinioned  and  rendered 
powerless  to  insure  that  no  person  be  de- 
tained or  punished  without  charge  or  trial." 
There  are  many  forms  and  practices  of  dis- 
crimination throughout  the  world.  In  some 
countries  as  In  South  Africa  discrimination 
is  in  force  against  men>bers  of  society  be- 
cause of  their  race,  color,  religious  or  polit- 
ical beliefs.  In  some  states  it  is  designed  to 
repress  the  expression  of  opinion  by  citizens 
who  do  not  agree  with  those  in  authority. 
In  other  countries  repression  is  directed  by 
the  authorities  of  a  state  against  other 
states — there  la  the  assertion  of  a  superior 
right  to  determine  the  policies  of  another 
state  and  Its  people,  to  repress  free  expres- 
sion, an  arrogance  directed  by  fear  and  en- 
forced by  power.  But  in  whatever  form,  these 
practices  go  against  the  trend  of  events,  the 
principle  of  the  Charter  and  Ignore  world 
opinion.  They  are  practices  against  decency 
and  against  the  human  spirit.  It  cannot  be 
challenged.  I  believe,  that  the  apartheid  pol- 
icy practiced  by  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  represents  one  of  the  most  callous  and 
Inhuman  forms  of  discrimination. 

A  hopeful  sign  within  South  Africa  Is  that 
some  elements  of  its  people  and  particularly 
Its  religious  community  are  expressing  in- 
creasing concern  and  disagreement  with  the 
Inhumanity  of  the  Government's  policy — 
built  upon  the  separation  of  its  peoples,  be- 
cause of  race  or  color,  and  maintained  by 
governmental  dictate  and  force. 

I  do  not  suggest  any  Information  that  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  Is  about  to  re- 
verse its  policy,  but  even  small  signs  are  wel- 
come as  the  distinguished  representative 
of  Mexico  has  said.  And  these  small  signs 
emphasize  the  necessity — as  many  in  this 
Committee  including  oiu-  rapporteur  have 
urged — of  laying  before  the  world  and  indeed 
the  people  of  South  Africa  the  true  portrait 
of  apartheid. 

Earlier  I  discussed  the  policy  of  my  Gov- 
ernment briefly  and  the  considerations  upon 
which  it  is  based.  I  would  point  out,  however, 
there  is  a  growing  concern  among  many  ele- 
ments of  the  United  States  about  the  re- 
fxisal  of  South  Africa  to  correct  its  policy 
of  apartheid.  While  there  have  been  no  ex- 
press calls  for  coercive  measures  against  the 
Government  of  South  A/rlca,  one  current  of 
opinion  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  I  share,  Is  that  the  United  States 
should  disengaged  Itself  from  South  Africa 
in  trade  and  investment  as  long  as  South 
Africa  continues  its  policy  of  apartheid. 

In  a  speech  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  on  April  29  of  this  year, 
reporting  on  a  trip  to  Africa,  my  colleague 
Senator  Edward  Brooke  of  Massachusetts 
said,  "I  believe  we  must  make  clear  to  South 
Africa  that,  lacking  evidence  of  that  Govern- 
ment's willingness  to  move  toward  social  Jus- 
tice and  equality  for  the  African  population 
it  controls,  the  United  States  will  begin  to 
disengage  from  its  burgeoning  economic  ties 
to  that  country." 

I  cannot  as  one  individual  predict  what 
the  eventual  result  of  this  particular  opinion 
will  be  because  there  are  diverse  views  as  to 
the  beet  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  and 
because  a  new  Administration  In  my  country 
will  want  to  reexamine  the  situation.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  must  take  into  account  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  its  people 
have  not  in  the  past,  and  wUl  not  In  the 
future.  Ignore  South  Africa's  continuing  re- 
fusal to  move  with  the  rest  of  mankind  to- 
wards equalltyt-Dlscrimlnation,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  human  rights  and  the  human  spirit, 
whether  directed  by  the  governing  authori- 
ties of  the  state  against  its  own  people,  or  by 
one  nation  against  another,  must  not  and 
will  not  prevail,  and  cannot  be  supported. 


S.  1865— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  INSTITUTE  COURSES  IN  THE 
STUDY  OP  MALNUTRITION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference. 
The  certainty  now  that  there  are  at 
least  some  pockets  of  hunger — and  of 
malnutrition  amounting  to  hunger — in 
our  country  has  shocked  the  conscience 
of  our  Nation  as  nothing  else  in  the  war 
on  poverty.  Testimony  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  on  which  I  serve  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  has  indicated  that  our 
medical  schools  have  not  been  adequate- 
ly preparing  their  students  for  detect- 
ing and  treating  malnutrition  and  its 
related  illnesses.  Even  though  many  of 
our  medical  schools  do  have  courses  in 
which  some  attention  is  given  to  mal- 
nutrition, few  make  the  study  of  mal- 
nutrition an  identifiable  part  of  their 
curriculum.  We  have  learned  that  too 
few  doctors  have  a  background  which 
equips  them  to  recognize  and  treat  mal- 
nutrition as  it  exists  in  our  poverty  areas. 
For  too  long,  the  study  of  malnutrition 
has  been  given  secondary  attention  In 
our  medical,  graduate,  and  nursing 
schools  to  the  shame  and  dismay  of  us 
all.  My  bill  is  designed  to  rectify  this 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  will  provide 
fimds  to  medical,  nursing,  and  appro- 
priate graduate  schools  for  instituting 
courses  in  the  study  of  malnutrition  or 
which  make  such  study  an  identifiable 
part  of  their  curriculums.  The  bill  will 
also  provide  for  grants-in-aid  to  such 
schools  as  well  as  hospitals,  laboratories, 
and  other  public  or  private  institutions, 
individuals,  or  groups  of  individuals  for 
research  into  malnutrition,  its  causes, 
effects,  and  means  for  detection  and 
treatment  of  conditions  resulting  there- 
from. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  will 
provide  funds  for  special  projects 
designed  to  provide  students  in  courses 
in  malnutrition  with  practical  training 
and  work  experience  and  with  fellowships 
to  encourage  such  students  to  work  in 
poverty  areas  to  help  combat  condi- 
tions of  malnutrition  and  its  related 
illnesses. 

The  select  committee  has  foimd,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  its  hearings,  that  mal- 
nutrition is  an  acute  problem  in  poverty 
areas,  often  to  the  degree  of  inhibiting 
mental  and  physical  development:  this 
is  especially  tragic  for  prenatal  mothers 
and  infants.  It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  bill  will  give  priority 
to  those  schools  and  institutions  which 
are  located  in  poverty  areas.  Many 
medical  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  example,  are  located  in,  and  have 
clinics  in,  such  areas.  These  clinics  pro- 
vide an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
schools'  students  to  pursue  practical 
training  and  gain  experience  in  this  most 
impoj-tant,  and  for  too  long  neglected, 
area  of  medical  training. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  months  ago  I 
brought  together  in  New  York  a  state- 
wide committee  of  medical  school  deans 
to  investigate  hunger  in  New  York.  I  will 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  which  fully 
describes  the  committee.  I  feel  that  every 
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Member  of  the  Senate  should  consider 
forming  a  similar  group  in  his  State, 
because  we  must  surely  do  all  that  we  can 
in  our  own  States  to  see  that  conditions 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  are  recog- 
nized and  eliminated.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  Senators  Cook  and  Dole,  who 
have  joined  in  cosponsoring  this  bill,  plan 
to  establish  similar  statewide  groups  in 
Kentucky  and  Kansas,  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  suflBciently 
broad  to  include  such  statewide  groups 
and  would  provide  funds  to  assist  them 
in  their  efforts.  Also,  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Robert  Pinch,  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Clifford  Hardin, 
have  indicated  that  they  support  the 
foimation  of  such  groups  and  will  do  all 
they  can  to  aid  in  their  work. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope 
that  my  bill  will  help  to  produce  more 
physicians  like  Dr.  Donald  Gatch  of 
Beaufort  and  Jasper  Counties,  S.C,  and 
'•  Dr.  John  Kerr  of  Buncombe  County, 
N.C.,  both  of  whom  have  been  crusaders 
in  the  fight  against  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  their  communities.  Their 
outstanding,  selfless  and  dedicated  work 
is  a  fine  example  of  how  the  medical  pro- 
fession can  help  in  the  fight  against  mal- 
nutrition in  the  United  States. 

I  will  also  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
Mr.  President,  two  brief  articles  which 
describe  the  work  of  these  men.  The  first 
is  from  the  April  3d  issue  of  Jet  maga- 
zine and  tells  how  Dr.  Gatch,  who  for  so 
long  helped  to  rid  his  patients  of  para- 
sites, finally  became  infested  tumself. 
The  second  article  is  from  the  Charlotte 
Observer  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  offers  a 
fine  description  of  the  work  of  Dr.  John 
Kerr.  Mr.  President,  we  should  all  be 
proud  of  these  two  physicians  as  they 
represent  the  dedication  and  tireless  ef- 
forts that  are  so  necessary  in  the  fight 
against  malnutrition  and  hunger.  I  sub- 
mit this  bill  with  the  greatest  confidence 
that  our  medical,  nursing,  and  graduate 
schools  today  have  among  their  students 
hundreds,  and  perhai>s  thoussuids,  of  po- 
tential Dr.  Gatches  and  Dr.  Kerrs.  I  am 
equally  confident  that,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity and  financial  assistance,  they  wUl 
come  forward.  It  is  with  this  confidence 
and  in  this  spirit  that  I  submit  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  I  am 
joined  In  sponsoring  this  bill  by  Senator 
George  McGovern,  chsilrman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Himian 
Needs,  and  Senators  Baker,  Brooke, 
Cook.  Dole,  Goodell,  Hatfield,  Percy, 
and  ScoTT,  whose  States  are  representa- 
tive of  a  broad  cross-section  or  our  Na- 
tion. The  problems  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition recognize  no  geographic  boimd- 
ary  and,  therefore,  our  attack  on  these 
problems  must  similarly  recognize  no 
such  boundary. 

Mr.  President,  Initially,  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  bill  would  be  im- 
plemented in  a  total  of  approximately 
100  medical,  nursing,  and  appropriate 
graduate  schools  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  Informed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  that  such  a  program  would  have 
an  estimated  yearly  program  cost  of  $32,- 
000,000.  These  funds  would  be  allocated 
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In  the  following  manner:  Curriculum, 
$10  million,  administrative  costs  for 
groups  of  schools,  hospitals,  institutions, 
or  individuals  in  50  States,  $150,000; 
special  project,  such  as  on-the-job  train- 
ing for  students  in  neighborhood  health 
center  projects,  $20  million;  and  fellow- 
ships, including  postdoctoral  and  pre- 
doctoral,  two  at  each  of  the  100  schools, 
$1.2  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  give  early  attention  to  the  measure. 
I  am  very  proud  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
chairman  of  our  Select  Committee,  has 
joined  with  me  in  the  sponsorship  of  the 
biU. 

I  believe  that  such  a  program  Is  needed 
in  our  Nation  and  is  long  overdue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  various  supporting  articles  and 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  material  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1865)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  programs  designed  to  provide 
for  the  advancement  of  medical  knowl- 
edge with  respect  to  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  malnutrition  and  to  facilitate 
the  detection  and  treatment  of  malnutri- 
tion and  conditions  resulting  therefrom, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1865 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asseTnbled,  That  part  A  of 
title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  310a.  (a)  In  order  to  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  malnutrition  In  the  United  States, 
to  advance  medical  knowledge  In  the  causes 
and  effects  of  malnutrition,  and  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  provision  of  early  detection 
and  effective  treatment  of  malnutrition  and 
the  conditions  which  result  therefrom,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized,  out  of  the  funds 
available  for  cjfrrylng  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  to: 

"(1)  make  grants-in-aid  to  and  enter  In- 
to contracts  with  medical  schools,  appro- 
priate graduate  schools,  and  nursing  schools 
to  assist  such  schools  in  establishing  courses, 
dealing  with  malnutrition,  its  causes  and 
effects,  means  for  Its  early  detection,  and 
effective  treatment  of  malnutrition  and  con- 
ditions resulting  therefrom; 

"(2)  make  grants-in-aid  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with  universities,  medical  schools, 
hospitals,  laboratories  and  other  public  or 
private  institutions,  and  Individuals  and 
groups  of  individuals  for  research  into  mal- 
nutrition. Its  causes  and  effects,  means  for 
its  detection,  and  Into  the  effective  treat- 
ment of  malnutrition  and  conditions  result- 
ing therefrom; 

"(3)  establish  special  projects  designed  to 
provide  to  students  of  courses  In  malnutri- 
tion practical  training  and  experience  In  the 
field  of  malnutrition;  and 

"(4)  provide  fellowships  and  otherwise  fl- 
nanclally  assist  students  to  encourage  and 
enable  them  to  pursue  studies  and  engage 
In  activities  In  poverty  areas  relating  to  mal- 
nutrition. 

"(b)  In  selecting  schools  and  institutions 


to  carry  out  the  purposes  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  pri- 
ority shall  be  accorded  to  those  schools  and 
institutions  which  are  located  In  poverty 
areas. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year,  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary." 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Javits, 
follows: 

Medical  School  Deans  To  Studt  Extent 
or  Malnutwtion  in  State:  Javits  An- 
nounces Forming  of  a  CoMMrrTEE — 
DotTBTS  It  Will  Find  Wide  Httnger 

(By  Thomas  P.  Brady) 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  announced  yester- 
day the  formation  of  a  comfnlttee  of  the  12 
deans  of  New  York  medical  schools  to  in- 
vestigate possible  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  the  state. 

Dr.  Lewis  Thomas,  dean  of  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Medicine,  Joined  Mr. 
Javits  in  a  news  conference  In  the  Senators 
olBce  here. 

Announcing  that  the  new  committee  would 
meet  within  the  next  two  weeks,  they  said 
it  would  survey  poverty  areas  and  report 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  which  Is  about  to  begin  a  nutrition 
survey  in  the  state.  Then,  they  added,  the 
committee  will  help  in  carrying  out  its  own 
recommendations  and  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment's survey. 

Senator  Javits  said  he  believed  the  com- 
mittee's work  would  draw  medical  students 
into  poverty  areas  to  "help  Identify  and  root 
out  cases  of  malnutrition." 

LITTLE  STARVING  HERE  SEEN 

The  Senator  predicted  that  only  isolated 
cases  of  malnutrition  would  be  found  in  New 
York  because  of  what  he  called  an  efficient 
welfare  program. 

But.  he  said,  "we  must  meet  the  charge 
that  we  are  always  zeroing  in  on  the  South-' 
em  states — we  must  make  the  case  that  we 
are   also  examining  ourselves." 

Senator  Javits  also  outlined  his  program 
in  a  speech  later  in  the  day  at  the  annual 
Alumni  Day  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

He  announced  the  following  legislative 
proposals  that  he  said  he  would  Introduce 
in  the  Senate: 

Subsidize  medical  and  nursing  students  In 
malnutrition  work. 

Provide  grants  to  medical  schools  for 
courses  that  deal  exclusively  with  malnutri- 
tion and  related  diseases. 


[Prom   Jet  magazine,  Apr.   3,   1969] 
Angered  Whites  by  Exposing  Black  HtrNCEB 

Dr.  Donald  E.  Gatch  catalogued  the  horrors 
of  hunger  In  South  Carolina  to  prod  the 
cons'iience  of  Congress.  For  his  efforts,  he 
said,  he  was  vilified  by  his  fellow  physicians 
in  the  Beaufort.  S.C,  area,  subjected  to  a 
campaign  of  Intimidating  telephone  calls  and 
lost  nearly  all  his  white  patients. 

Exhausted  from  working  almost  round- 
the-clock.  Dr.  Gatch,  38,  was  reported  in 
"satisfactory"  condition  at  Preedmen's  Hos- 
pital.  * 

He  suffered  from  malnutrition.  His  body 
was  infested  with  worms,  characteristic  of_ 
many  of  the  undernourished  Negro  patients' 
he  treated.  But  he  pledged  to  go  back  to 
South  Carolina  to  continue  fighting  hunger 
In  the  poverty  pockets  of  the  world's  most 
affluent  nation. 

Dr.  Gatch  rose  beyond  the  status  of  a  small- 
town doctor  when  he  served  as  the  "contact 
man"  for  Sen.  Ernest  P.  Hollings  (D.,  S.C). 
The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  credited -Or.  Gatch  with 
perhaps  doing  more  than  a&yone  to  attract 
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national  attenUob  to  the  problem  of  hunger 
among  the  Negnoes  be  treated.  After  Sen. 
HoUlngs  teotlfledl  before  the  committee,  the 
panel  persuaded  the  Agriculture  Department 
to  experiment  w|th  giving  free  food  stampe 
for  the  poorest  of  the  poor  In  rural  Beaufort 
and  Jasper  Counjtles,  S.C. 

Dr.  Gatch  said  he  began  researching  hun- 
ger and  parasitic  Infestation  shortly  after  he 
opened  practice  In  South  Carolina  ten  years 
ago.  But  the  recsnt  publicity  resulted  In  a 
loss  of  white  patients,  upon  whom  he  de- 
pended for  suppirt.  Then  he  was  forced  to 
sell  his  home  Irj  Beaufort,  S.C,  Dr.  Gatch 
said,  and  move 

I  Prom  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  Mar.  18. 

19691 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON  RECEIVES 
PLEDGE  FKOM  PHILADELPHIA 
YOUNGSTEI^ 

Mr.  SCOTT,  ^ir.  President,  today  I  had 
the  great  privilefee  of  escorting  125  mem- 
bers of  the  Pofiice  Athletic  League  of 
Philadelphia — PAL — to  the  White  House 
to  make  a  presentation  to  President 
Nixon.  1 

PAL  presented  the  President  with 
scrolls  containipg  over  300,000  names 
gathered  from!  over  500  elementary, 
junior,  and  senior  high  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia subscrwjing  to  the  following 
pledge: 

To  the  Honoralile  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unlt^  States  of  America  and  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  affirm  our 
dedication  to  upholding  law  and  order  and 
promise  to  follow  the  precepts  set  forth  In 
the  Police  Athletic  League  pledge,  which 
reads: 

"I  pledge  to  learn  and  practice  the  rules  of 
fair  play,  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  to 
obey  the  laws  of  our  city,  state,  and  country, 
to  be  a  credit  to  my  family,  friends,  and  my- 
self, to  be  a  leader  for  the  good  things  of  life 
and  thereby  prepare  myself  for  the  tasks  of 
adulthood." 

It  is  heartening  to  see  the  overwhelm- 
ing response  generated  by  this  pledge  at  a 
time  when  respect  for  authority  among 
the  young  seems  to  be  breaking  down  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Each  boy  and  girl  who  signed  the  pledge 
received  a  PAL  emblem  ahd  membership 
card,  enabling  him  to  take  part  in  PAL 
programs,  in  sports,  hobbies,  arts  and 
crafts,  and  other  special  programs,  under 
the  guidance  of  specially  trained  police- 
men. There  are  27  full-time  policemen 
staffing  21  PAL  facilities  throughout  Phil- 
adelphia. The  board  of  directors  of  PAL 
is  made  up  of  leading  Philadelphia  busi- 
ness £ind  civic  leaders. 

By  coming  into  contact  with  the  man 
in  blue  in  this  type  of  program  the 
youngsters  learn  that  he  is  a  good  friend 
instead  of  an  enemy.  The  constructive 
example  offered  by  the  police  helps  to 
erode  prejudices  and  advances  the  cause 
of  community  cooperation. 

In  addition  to  recreation  programs, 
PAL  also  has  a  scholarship  program 
which  has  enabled  several  worthy  young- 
sters to  attend  college. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  94— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION ON  RESTORING  WEST 
FRONT  OF  U.S.  CAPITOL 

WnX    THE    FUTURE    REPRESENT    THE    PAST? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
west  front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  suffers 
from  a  structural  decay  that  is  nearing 
its  terminal  phase.  Shoring  and  other 
corrective  measures  bring  about  terfl- 
porary  remission  of  symptoms,  and 
nothing  more. 

The  Capitol  requires  structural  recon- 
struction in  the  near  future,  but  the  only 
reconstruction  scheme  advanced  so  far 
envisions  an  extension  of  the  west  front 
that  would  cost  $35  million  and  entomb 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  original  Capitol 
Building  in  marble. 

Since  no  one  knows  what  restoration 
would  entail  in  risk,  cost,  and  disruption. 
Congress  cannot  now  make  an  informed 
choice  between  restoration  and  exten- 
sion, although  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  believes  the  west  front  can 
and  should  be  restored  in  its  present  lo- 
cation, using  existing  sandstone  where 
possible  or  new  sandstone  where  neces- 
sary. 

In  my  view,  the  precious  time  gained 
by  stopgap  mending  of  the  west  front 
will  have  been  wasted  unless  the  possi- 
bility of  restoring  it  is  professionally 
studied  and  thoroughly  evaluated.  Fail- 
ure to  explore  this  alternative  will  allow 
the  extension  scheme  to  win  by  default. 

Study  of  restoration  by  an  imp>artlal 
expert  should  start  right  away — before 
the  condition  of  the  west  front  takes  a 
sudden  turn  for  the  worse  and  we  are 


I 


told  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  give  it  a 
marble  burial. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  authorizing  a 
professional  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
restoring  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol, 
with  particular  attention  to  and  analysis 
of  the  risk,  cost,  and  disruption  factors 
of  a  restoration  project. 

It  would  direct  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  select  a  consultant  firm  of 
architects  and  engineers  from  a  list  of 
such  firms  submitted  by  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  approved  by  that 
agency's  National  Advisory  Panel  on 
Architectural  Services,  and  to  enter  info 
a  contract  with  that  firm  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  study  and  analysis  of 
the  feasibility  of  restoring  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol.  Any  such  contract  shall 
provide  that — 

First,  the  consultant  firm  enter  into  a 
contract  with  a  recognized  specialist  in 
the  restoration  of  old  buildings  to  ad- 
vise it  during  the  course  of  the  study; 

Second,  during  the  course  of  its  work 
the  consultant  firm  shall  maintain  closf 
liaison  with  the  Architect  of  the  Capltoi 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress;  and  ^ 

Third,  a  report  containing  the  findingseju- 
and  recommendations  of  the  consultant 
firm  shall  be  submitted  in  200  copies  not 
later  than  4  months  after  the  firm  ha.s 
been  notified  to  proceed  with  the  work, 
for  the  information  and  review  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional /Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
other  agencies  or  organizations  having 
an  historic  or  technical  interest  in  struc- 
tural reconstruction  of  the  Capitol. 

Further,  the  resolution  provides  that 
no  contract  shall  be  entered  into  unless 
the  terms  and  conditions  thereof  have 
been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  west  front,  last  re- 
maining exterior  portion  of  the  original/ 
Capitol  Building,  remains  substantially 
unchanged  frogi  its  appearance  in  1825. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  the  Capitol  cal- 
endar can  be  turned  back  to  1825.  The 
only  question  is  whether  we  can  phys- 
ically bequeath  to  the  future  a  reliable 
representation  of  an  original  portion  of 
the  Capitol  in  the  place  where  it  was 
built. 

If  study  shows  that  we  can,  then  the 
Congress  will  know  that  the  multimil- 
lion-dollar marble  mausoleum  approach 
to  Capitol  reconstruction  is  not  the  only 
one. 

STEWART'S    SONIC    BOOM-DOCGLE 

In  1967,  a  group  of  advisers  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  J.  George 
Stewart,  took  a  stand  against  restora- 
tion. It  was  an  Interesting  but  unsub- 
stantiated opinion,  not  accompanied  b^ 
the  facts  and  figures  the  Congress  needs 
to  make  a  judgment.  The  advisory  group 
also  contended  that  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  west  central  portion  of  the 
Capitol  was  nothing  "but  a  travesty,  a 
poor  travesty,  in  fact,"  of  its  original 
architecture,  and  asserted. 
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For  many  years  it  has  become  divested 
of  all  of  the  qualities  which  would  make 
It  a  distinguished  relic.  The  precise  rela- 
tion of  each  part  to  every  other  part  so 
necessary  In  classic  architecture.  Is  com- 
pletely negated  by  the  many  thick  coats  of 
paint.  Mouldings  are  distorted  out  of  rec- 
ognition, while  all  marks  of  handicraft  and 
age  are  lost. 

Mr.  President,  the  advisory  group 
nonetheless  saw  clearly  the  Capitol's  dis- 
tinguished history,  for  it  branded  "un- 
thinkable" a  proposal  that  Government 
functions  connected  with  the  legislative 
branch  be  moved  to  a  new  building  of 
plate  glass,  concrete  and  steel,  and  that 
the  abandoned  Capitol  become  a  lifeless 
monument  to  past  glories. 

I  agree  there  should  be  no  pretext  of 
preserving  original  architecture  exactly 
as  it  appeared  so  many  years  ago.  At 
the  SEime  time,  I  think  we  all  concur  in 
the  advisory  group's  view  that  the  Capitol 
is  historically  valuable.  The  point,  then, 
is  whether  restoration  is  feasible: 
Whether  justifiable  historical  interest 
can  be  translated  into  a  reliable  repre- 
sentat  on  of  the  past. 

The  advisory  group  alleged  that  at- 
tempting to  restore  tiie  west  front  would 
lequirfe  vacat'ng  interior  rooms  for  as 
long  as  10  years,  but  failed  to  buttress  its 
statement  with  facts.  I  urge  that  we 
obtain  them  now.  On'y  with  detailed 
knowledge  of  cost,  lisk,  and  disruption 
factors  can  the  Congress  make  a  mean- 
ingful choice  between  restoration  and 
extension. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  told  that 
the  shock  wave  from  an  explosion  or 
sonic  boom  could  cause  great  damage 
to  the  Capitol.  So  far,  the  only  plan  ad- 
vanced for  the  preventive  reconstruc- 
tion envisions  a  costly,  88-foot  extension 
of  the  west  front.  Unless  we  act  now  to 
explore  alternatives,  we  could  be  stuck 
with  a  sonic  boom-doggle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  94)  to 
provide  for  a  professional  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  restoring  the  west  front  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  and  analysis  of  the  risk,  cost,  and 
disruption  factors  of  a  restoration  proj- 
ect, introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.J.  Res.  94 

Whereas  the  West  Front  of  the  United 
States  Capltoi  suffers  from  a  structural  decay 
that  is  nearing  Its  terminal  phase;  and 

Whereas  shoring  and  other  corrective 
measures  bring  about  temporary  remission 
of  symptoms  and  nothing  more;  and 

Whereas  the  Capitol  requires  structural 
reconstruction  In  the  near  future,  and  the 
only  reconstruction  scheme  advanced  so  far 
entails  a  costly  extension  of  the  West  Front; 
and 

Whereas  the  West  FYont  Is  the  last  remain- 
ing exterior  i>ortlon  of.  the  original  Capltoi 
building,  substantially  unchanged  from  its 
appearance    In    1825,    and    such    extension 


scheme  would  bury  ^these  vestiges  beneath 
marble;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects believes  that  the  West  Front  can  and 
should  be  restored  In  Its  present  location 
using  existing  sandstone  where  possible  or 
new  sandstone   where  necessary;    and 

Whereas  no  one  knows  what  restoration 
would  entail,  and  the  Congress  cannot  now 
make  an  effective  comparison  between  resto- 
ration and  extension;  and 

Wherea*  the  Congress  could  choose  be- 
tween restoration  and  extension  if  It  knew 
after  study  by  an  Impartial  structural  en- 
gineer what  risk,  cost,  and  disruption  factors 
restoration  would  entail;  and 

Whereas  the  precious  time  gained  by  stop- 
gap mending  of  the  West  Front  will  have 
been  wasted  unless  the  possibility  of  restor- 
ing it  Is  professionally  studied  and  thor- 
oughly evaluated;  and 

Whereas  failure  to  examine  restoration  as 
a  means  of  reconstructing  the  West  Front 
implies  endorsement  of  the  extension  scheme, 
allowing  it  to  acquire  respectability  by  de- 
fault: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  enter 
iiJto  a  contract  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
with  a  consultant  Arm  of  architects-engi- 
neers of  national  reputation  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  analysis  of  the 
feasibility  of  restoring  the  West  Front  of  the 
United  States  Capitol,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  risk,  cost,  and  disruption  factors 
of  a  restoration  project,  said  contract  to  be 
entered  into  not  more  than  four  months  after 
the  approval  of  this  Joint  resolution.  The 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  select  the  con- 
sultant firm  from  a  list  of  qualified  firms 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Public  Buildings 
Service  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  approved  by  the  National  Advisory 
Panel  on  Architectural  Services  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  Any  such  con- 
tract shall  contain  provisions  requiring 
that — 

(1)  the  consultant  firm  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  recognized  specialist  In  the 
restoration  of  old  buildings  to  advise  It  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  restoring  the  West  FYont; 

(2)  during  the  course  of  its  work,  the 
consultant  firm  shall  maintain  close  liaison 
with  the  Architect  of  the  Capltoi  and  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress;  and 

(3)  a  report  containing  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  consultant  firm 
shall  be  submitted  in  two  hundred  copies 
not  later  than  foxir  months  after  the  firm 
has  beej\  notified  to  proceed  with  the  work 
for  the  Information  and  review  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Pine  Arts,  and  other  agencies  or 
organizations  having  an  historic  or  technical 
Interest  In  structural  reconstruction  of  the 
United  States  Capitol. 

Sec.  2.  NotwlUistanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  no  contract 
shall  be  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  reso- 
lution unless  the  terms  and  conditions  there- 
of have  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Jol^jt 
resolution. 


FINANCIAL     HOLDINGS     OF     SENA- 
TOR PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 3,  1963,  January  29,  1965.  and 


again  on  January  12,  1967,  I  submitted 
for  the  Record  the  history  of  my  finan- 
cial holdings  from  the  time  I  was  first 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  August  1957  until 
January  1967. 

In  order  to  bring  the  full  record  up  to 
date.  I  submit  herewith  the  history  of  my 
financial  holdings  since  January  1967. 

There  has  been  no  significant  change 
in  the  makeup  of  my  assets.  The  bulk  of 
my  assets  are  still  in  U.S.  Treasury  bonds 
and  notes,  as  they  have  been  since  late 
1963.  The  value  of  these  holdings  is  about 
$130,000. 

My  other  assets  include  ownership  of 
my  home  and  furnishijigs  in  Washing- 
ton, on  which  I  owe  a  substantial  mort- 
gage to  the  Perpetual  Building  Associa- 
tion of  Washington,  D.C.;  ownership  of 
my  home  and  furnishings  in  Madison. 
Wis.,  on  which  I  owe  a  mortgage  to  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association  in 
Madison.  Wis.,  and  from  which  home  I 
receive  $200  a  month  rental;  ownership 
of  one  1967  automobile;  ownership  of 
checking  accounts  in  two  Washington 
and  one  Madison  bank  with  balances  of 
about  $2,000. 

I  have  trust  custody  of  a  small  sav- 
ings account  of  my  daughter,  Elsie;  and 
trust  custody  over  10  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Milwaukee — now  Atlanta — Braves,  10 
shares  in  American  Motors,  and  four 
shares  in  AUis-Chalmers,  all  for  my  son. 
Ted;  and  four  shares  of  stock  in  Asso- 
ciated Dry  Goods  for  my  daughter.  Elsie. 

The  value  of  my  holdings  has  dimin- 
ished since  my  Isist  report  2  years  ago  by 
about  $20,000.  I  estimate  them  to  be 
under  $175,060. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  to  achieve  the  goal  of  human  rights 
for  the  citizens  of  this  country,  we  must 
remember  that  the  issue  is  nonpartisan. 
This  question  cannot  be  argued  over  by 
parties,  sects,  classes,  or  creeds.  It  is  a 
basic  issue. 

It  is  becoming  of  increasing  impor- 
tance in  the  contemporary  world.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  work  together  to 
reach  the  goal  of  human  rights  for  all. 
or  we  may  fail  to  secure  these  rights  for 
even  a  few. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
declared  their  support  for  the  goal  of 
achieving  human  rights  for  all  men — 
Presidents  of  all  parties,  of  all  creeds  and 
from  all  clEisses.  The  luster  of  such 
names  as  Lincoln,  the  two  Roosevelts, 
Wilson,  Truman.  Eisenhower.  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson  serves  to  illuminate  the 
bright  hope  of  the  achievement  of  human 
rights.  And  now.  President  Nixon, 
through  his  nominee  to  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  Mrs.  Rita  Hauser. 
has  lent  support  to  the  goal  of  human 
rights  for  all,  and  to  the  passage  of  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions.  Mrs.  Hauser 
has  stated  her  support,  and  is  helping 
:us  in  the  campaign  to  improve  human 
rights  for  all.  I  wish  her  well  in  her 
efforts,  and  I  am  glad  she  has  joined 
us  in  urging  the  passage  of  the  three 
most  Important  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions— on  Forced  Labor.  Genocide,  and 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 

The  Senate  has  been  nonpartisan  in 
its  deliberations  on  the  issue  of  human 
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rights.  When  Uie  United  Nations  Charter 
came  before  ua  In  1965,  we  ratified  the 
Charter  by  a  vote  of  89  to  2,  with  strong 
support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In 
1967  we  ratified  the  Supplemental  Con- 
vention on  Slavery  and  In  1968  we  rati- 
fied the  ReftiKee  Protocol,  both  by 
strongly  biptuUsan  votes.  I  am  glad  to 
see  such  a  record  continued  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  Hauser  by  President 
Nixon.  While  I  am  proud  of  our  record 
in  human  rights  we  must  not  stop  now. 
We  have  befora  us  three  Conventions  to 
be  ratified — Conventions  that  are  sup- 
ported on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  hope 
we  will  soon  come  to  a  vote  on  these  im- 
portant questio^. 


■+■ 


THE  MIL^  PROGRAM  FOR 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Mr.  PROXMplE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Nixoh  administration  decided 
to  eliminate  the  special  milk  program  for 
schooletiildren  by  merging  it  with  the 
cRild  nntrition '  and  special  food  assist- 
ance programs.  Traditionally,  the  school 
milk  program,  ^hlch  puts  Federal  fimds 
to  work  feedinf  the  young,  has  been  a 
viable  alternative  to  using  tax  dollars  to 
buy  up  surplus  milk  for  storage  In  pow- 
dered form.  The  fluid  milk  that  this  pro- 
gram has  taken  off  the  market  for  use  in 
the  schools  woiild  otherwise  have  been 
bought  up  for  storage  under  the  price 
support  program. 

In  effect,  elimination  of  the  school  milk 
program  will  mean  that  surplus  milk  will 
once  again  be  going  into  storage  sheds 
rather  than  cmldren's  stomachs.  Even 
an  increase  in  tjie  school  lunch  program 
will  not  be  enoufeh  to  offset  the  decline  in 
the  use  of  milk,  resulting  from  elimina- 
tion of  the  school  milk  program. 

Mr.  President!  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  has  calculated  that 
some  1.9  billioq  half -pints  of  milk  will 
be  denied  schoolchildren  if  the  recom- 
mended budget  f  uts  are  permitted  to  take 
effect.  I  ask  unslnimous  consent  that  the 
federation's  statement  before  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  lioint. 

There  being  ^o  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordeijed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
STATxatENT  or  TH^  Nationai.  Milk  PBOoucns 

^BOXRATION 

Mr.  Cbalrman  and  membera  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration— representing  dairy  fanners  In  49  of 
our  50  states — defply  appreciates  the  oppor- 
tvmlty  to  present  Its  recommendations  on  ap- 
propriations relating  to  Important  programs 
In  the  fiscal  year  )970  budget. 

The  Federation  represents  American  dairy 
farmers  and  the  dairy  cooperative  associa- 
tions which  they  own  and  operate.  These  co- 
operatives range  from  small  groups  to  very 
large  federated  organizations.  They  operate 
throughout  the  continental  United  States 
and  Alaska. 

Today,  our  z^atlon — as  we  believe  it 
should — is  revleWng  and  reevaluating  pri- 
oritiea  in  our  naQonal  life.  In  agriculture — 
particularly  dairying — there  are  several  pro- 
errams  of  great  siyilflcance : 

To  our  dairy  fhrmers  and  their  coopera- 
Uves:  I 

To  our  more  tQan  200  million  consumers; 
and 


To  our  agrlcultiire  and  national  economy. 

These  programs,  we  believe,  merit  high 
priority. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  hlgh- 
Ughts  of  programs  of  special  significance  to 
dairy  farmers  in  the  FT  1970  budget,  and 
then  request  that  more  detailed  statements 
be  Incorporated  at  the  end  of  my  discussion. 

SCHOOL    LT7MCH    PBOOBAM 

The  School  Liinch  Program,  In  our  judg- 
ment, merits  the  Increased  support  recom- 
mended at  a  level  of  $288,541,000 — an  in- 
crease of  $107,260,000  over  FY  1969.  This  pro- 
gram continues  to  be  highly  eflfectlve  (a)  In 
Improving  the  diets  of  America's  children 
and  (b)  in  providing  a  good  outlet  for  sur- 
plus foods  acquired  under  the  Price  Sup- 
port Program. 

rOOD     STAMP     PLAIC 

Under  the  Pood  Stamp  Plan,  an  estimated 
3.6  nUlllon  people  will  benefit  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969.  Although  realis- 
tic estimates  of  scope  of  malnutrition  and 
hxinger  in  our  nation  are  hard  to  come  by, 
we  beUeve  that  the  additional  860  million 
recommended  In  the  budget  would  make  a 
constructive — If  modest — contribution  to- 
ward meeting  the  needs  of  hungry  people. 

pxsncniEa  nronunrT  PROoaAM 
The  Federal  program  should  be  continued 
to  provide  indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers  whose  milk  and  other  dairy  products 
have  been  barred  from  the  market  because 
it  contained  residues  of  chemicals  regis- 
tered and  approved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. To  insure  adequate  protection  under 
the  program,  we  recommend  that  1600,000 — 
Instead  of  $200,000  proposed  in  the  budget — 
be  approved  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

TARMXR     COOPXRATIVK     SXSVICS 

The  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  Program 
continues  to  be  extremely  valuable  to  dairy 
farmers  In  helping  to  develop  and  Improve 
operations  of  their  cooperatives. 

The  Technical  Assistance  to  Cooperatives' 
feature  has  been  an  especially  effective  pro- 
gram. Because  of  this,  we  would  urge  the 
Congress  to  approve  $1.5  million — instead  of 
the  recommended  $741,000 — for  the  coming 
year. 

SECTION  32  ITTNOS 

The  removal  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities through  the  use  of  funds  appro- 
priated from  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1936,  continues  to  be  an  essential  func- 
tion in  our  agricultural  programs.  Again  we 
urge,  however,  that  these  fimds  be  utilized  as 
directly  as  possible  in  removal  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodltlee  rather  than  as 
fiuidlng  for  programs  which  merit  support 
separately — such  as  School  Lunch  and  other 
programs. 

AORICTTLTTTBAl,  RESEABCH 

Carrying  forward  research  is  essential  to 
progress  in  dairying.  The  areas  in  which  re- 
search is  urgently  needed  Include:  nutri- 
tional value  of  milk  and  dairy  products  and 
their  relationship  to  a  proper  diet;  expand- 
ing market  outlets;  broadening  utilization  of 
dairy  products;  dairy  economics;  Improving 
distribution  techiLlques  for  milk  and  dairy 
products;  promoting  greater  use  of  technol- 
ogy In  milk  production,  processing  and  mar- 
keting; and  for  research  In  other  aspects  of 
dairying. 

Of  special  significance,  the  Federation 
urges  approval  of  adequate  funds  for  eradica- 
tion of  communicable  livestock  diseases:  (1) 
at  least  $21,587,000  recommended  in  the 
budget  for  the  brucellosis  eradication  pro- 
gram; and  (2)  at  least  $1  million  for  mastitis 
and  abnormal  milk  program. 

SPBCIAL  MILK  PBOGXAM  FOB  CHILDBXN 

For  16  years,  the  Special  Milk  Program  for 
Children  has  proven  a  tremendously  useful 
and  successful  program. 

(1)   It  ham  contributed  substantlaUy  to  Im- 


proving the  health  of  America's  chUdren. 
During  1968,  for  example,  about  17  million 
children  of  school  age  benefitted  from  the 
program. 

(2)  It  has  provided  a  highly  beneficial 
outlet  for  milk  production,  with  consump- 
tion in  1968-69  estimated  at  three  billion 
half  pints — or  about  1.6  billion  pounds — of 
milk.  As  a  result,  it  ha/  reduced  the  cost  of 
the  Price  Support  Program. 

(3)  By  increasing  milk  consumption,  the 
program  has  proven  to  be  of  great  Importance 
to  the  dairy  farmer. 

For  your  reference,  we  have  prepared  two 
tables.  The  first  discloses  the  number  of 
schools  and  Institutions,  and  the  nxunber  of 
children,  participating  in  the  program  for 
fiscal  years  1965  through  1968.  The  second 
table  shows  the  amount  of  milk  served  each 
year  and  the  amount  of  butter  and  nonfat 
dry  milk  represented  by  this  volume.  I  re- 
quest permission  to  have  the  tables  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  Recosd  without  taking  time  to 
read  them. 

TABLE  I.— SPECIAL  MILK  P1«)GRAM  FOR  CHILDREN- 
NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  NUMBER 
OF  CHILDREN   PARTICIPATING,  FISCAL  YEARS   195&-68 
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Fiscal  year 


Number  ot 

Number  ot  cJiildren 

schools  and        participating 

institutions  >  (millions)' 


1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


41.094        - 

2.5 

62,266 

7.7 

71,239 

9.7 

76, 478 

10.7 

81.587 

12.1 

83.922 

13.2 

86,494 

13.8 

88,188 

14.6 

90.486 

15.4 

91.890 

16.3 

92.005 

16.5 

97,437 

17.0 

95,139 

17.0 

94,422 

17.0 

>  Peak   month   nationally.    Child  care  institutions  did   not 
participate  in  program  during  fiscal  years  1955  and  1956. 
'  Estimated  on  basis  of  180  schooldays  per  year. 
Source:  Reports  CFPSS,  C.  &  M.S..  USDA. 


TABLE  II.— SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

Amount  of  milk  served,  and  milk  served  in  terms  ot  butter  and 
nonfat  dry  milk,  fiscal  years  1955-68 


(Thousands  of  pounds) 


Milk 

Milk  served  in 

terms  ot— 

Nonfat 

Fiscal  year 

served 

Butter 

dry  milk 

1955 

241,773 

11,182 

21,166 

1956 

749, 395 

34,660 

65,606 

1957 

942,066 

43,  571 

82,474 

1958 

1.031,016 

47,684 

90,261 

1959 

1,169.685 

54.098 

102,401 

1960 

1,281,776 

59,282 

112,214 

1961 

1,331.239 

61, 570 

116,544 

1962 

1,414,150 

65,404 

123, 802 

1963 

1,486,487 

68,750 

130, 135 

1964 

1,574,354 

72.814 

137, 828 

1965 

1.594,637 

73,752 

139,603 

1966 

1.644.280 

76,048 

143,949 

1967 

1.627,123 

75,256 

142.447 

1968 

1,631.682 

75,465 

142,846 

CUBKXNT    STATUS 

As  you  know,  Congress  appropriated  funds 
not  to  exceed  $104  mlUlon  for  this  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  The 
law  also  provides  authorization  not  to  ex- 
ceed $120  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970. 

BUSCrr  PBOPOSAL  FOB  riSCAL  7KAB  1870 

To  the  great  distress  of  America's  dairy 
farmers,  however,  no  funds  were  requested  In 
the  flscai  year  1970  budget  for  this  program. 
As  proposed,  rather,  the  Department  indi- 
cates that  only  $30  million  would  be  used 
to  operate  the  program  In  schools  without 


lunch   facilities.  The  milk   program,   Itself, 
would  be  phased  out  In  1970. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  thinking — certainly 
not  the  wise  planning — Is  that,  by  expansion 
of  the  School  Lunch  Program  and  other 
feeding  programs,  milk  consumption  would 
not  decrease;  rather,  the  milk  previously 
served  in  the  School  Milk  Program  would  be 
consumed.  This  thinking  contradicts  simple 
arithmetic   as   will    be  shown. 

SXCBTTAKT    OF   AGRICtTLTURX    HABOIN'S    POSITION 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Clifford  Hardin — in  response  to  a 
question — stated  that  the  Department  was 
going  along  with  the  budget  proposal. 

JUSTIFICATIOK      FOB      CONTUTnATION      AlCD      EX- 
PANSION OF  THX  PROGRAM 

Mr.    Chairman:    In    our    Judgment,    this 
rationale  does  not  stand  the  test  of  reason. 
Why?  For  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  proposed  budget  will  seriously 
reduce  consumption  of  milk.  For  FY  1970, 
the  budget  proposes  to  eliminate  the  Special 
Milk  Program.  Under  the  umbrella  of  "Child 
Nutrition  Programs"  would  be  the  School 
Lunch,  Special  Assistance  to  Needy  Schools, 
School  Breakfast,  Special  Pood  Service  Pro- 
grams for  Children  and  Nonschool  Food  Pro- 
gram. Under  all  these  programs,  however, 
the  estimated  consumption  for  FY  1970  will 
still  be  reduced  by  an  estimated  1.905  billion 
half  pints. 

(2)  Economically,  as  well  as  humanly,  the 
proposed  shift  of  emphasis  would,  in  our 
Judgment,  be  costly.  By  falling  to  provide 
appropriations  for  the  School  Milk  Pro- 
gram, it  could — for  moderate  difference  in 
cost — literally  take  1.905  billion  half  pints 
of  milk  out  of  the  mouths  of  children  and 
put  It  into  the  surplus  stockpiles.  The  1.905 
billion  half  pints  equal  10,239.375  hundred- 
weight of  milk;  converted  into  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  purchased  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  the  1969  rate  of  $5.12 
per  hundredweight,  the  cost  would  be 
$52,425,600. 

(3)  Nutritionists  maintain  that  a  child 
should  have  a  minimum  of  one  quart  of  milk 
per  day.  Even  under  the  present  two  pro- 
grams— School  Milk  and  School  Lunch— the 
consumption  of  milk  provides  only  half  this 
recommended  minimum.  It  would  be  even 
less  under  the  proposed  termination  of  the 
School  Milk  Program  and  the  expanded 
School  Lunch  Program  with  only  one-half 
pint  required  with  each  Type  A  lunch. 

(4)  Currently,  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  hearings  pro- 
vide evidence  of  malnutrition  among  our  Na- 
tion's youth,  including  middle  and  higher 
Income  levels  of  our  papulation.  The  avail- 
ability of  milk  to  more  than  37  percent — the 
present  level  of  participation — of  our  srmll- 
lion  school  children,  would.  In  our  Judgment, 
serve  the  national  Interest. 

(5)  With  an  expanding  population — and  a 
Nation's  growing  concern  for  hunger  and 
malnutrition — this  is  no  time  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  a  program  which  for  15  years  has 
proved  Its  value  by  Improving  the  diet  and 
health  of  the  youth  of  this  country. 

(6)  In  terms  of  public  expenditures  the 
milk  program  is  a  good  investment  in  child 
health;  the  dairy  and  farm  economy;  and  the 
national  interest. 

As  authorized  in  present  law,  therefore,  we 
urgently  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  program  be  funded  as  a  sepa- 
rate program; 

(2)  That  appropriations  be  approved  at 
least  at  the  authorized  level  of  $120  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  Preferably,  our  Judgment 
Is  that  appropriation  should  be  Increased  to 
$125  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  meet 'the 
needs  of  expanding  population,  as  proposed 
In  bills  S  745  and  H.R.  7996  now  pending 
before  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  considering  such  legis- 
lation, we  would  respectfully  urge  that  the 


Congress — as  In  the  past — would  work  its 
own  will;  rather  than  accept  the  recommen- 
da'tlons  of  the  Executive  Branch  as  Inflexible 
edicts  making  far-reaching — and,  in  this 
case,  We  believe  unwise — changes  in  this 
program. 

I  respectfully  request  p>ermiS8ion  of  this 
distinguished  Committee  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  hearings  additional  state- 
ments by  the  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration supporting  appropriations  for  other 
programs  of  significance  to  agricultural  prog- 
ress in  this  country. 

CHILD     NtmUTION     PROGRAM       (SCHOOL      LTTNCH 
PBOGBAM) 

Over  the  years,  the  School  Lunch  Program 
has  proved  a  highly  effective  and  beneficial 
program; 

For  improving  a  good  outlet  for  purchases 
of  food  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  the  Price  Support  Pro- 
gram; and 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  now  being  in  a 
forefront  of  the  Nation's  growing  concen- 
trated battle  against  malnutrition  and 
hunger. 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  cash  payments  will 
have  been  made  to  states  operating  the  pro- 
gram for  19  million  children  In  71,750  schools; 
they  will  have  been  serv«l  3,370.000  lunches 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $162  million. 

For  fiscal  year  1970,  the  budget  proposes 
to  Include  several  programs  under  the  new 
title,  Child  Nutrijbion  Program;  these  Include 
the  School  Lunch,  Special  Assistance  to 
Needy  Schools,  School  Breakfast  and  Special 
Food   Service   Programs   for   Children. 

The  budget  recommends  about  $288,541,- 
000 — $107,250,000  more  than  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  comparative  1969-70  figures  are  as 
follows : 


1969 


1970 


Schoollunch $162,041,000  $168,041,000 

Special  assistance  to  needy 

schools 10,000,000  90,000,000 

School  breakfast  program 3.500,000  10,000,000 

Special  food  servKe  program 

tor  children 5,750,000  20,500,000 

Total 181,291,000  288,541,000 


In  our  Judgment,  these  programs  merit  this 
level  of  support. 

Furthermore,  it  is  our  opinion  that  more 
efficient  use  of  agricultural  commodities  such 
as  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
are  donated  to  the  School  Lunch  F>rogram 
when  available.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  allocate  definite  quantities  of  these 
commodities  to  the  School  Lunch  Program 
and  then  make  such  quantities  available  to 
schools  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Inventory  or.  If  necessary,  from  opwn  market 
purchases.  This  procedure  would  serve  to 
stabilize  the  program  and  allow  school  of- 
ficials to  plan  on  a  long-term  basis.  It  would 
also  be  of  significant  benefit  to  farmers  by 
providing  a  more  dependable  market  for  their 
product. 

FOOD     STAMP     PLAN 

With  the  moet  productive  agricultural  sys- 
tem and  the  most  efficient  farmers  in  the 
world,  we  cannot  tolerate  malnutrition  and 
hunger  in  this  country.  The  Pood  Stamp 
Plan,  in  our  Judgment,  operates  as  an  ex- 
tremely useful  program  In  meeting  dietary 
needs  of  low-income  or  impoverished  groups. 

Under  the  present  program,  an  estimated 
3.6  million  people  will  benefit  in  the  flscai 
year  ending  June  30,  1969.  The  cost  will  be  an 
estimated  $280  million. 

For  flscai  year  1970,  the  budget  requests  an 
additional  $60  miljion,  for  a  total  of  $340 
million,  for  the  Pood  Stamp  Plan.  This  would 
cover  the  full-year  costs  at  the  June  30,  1969, 
level,  plus  expansion  In  new  areas  in  1970. 

As  yet.  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(which  administers  the  program)    has  not 


been  able  to  develop  realistic  estimates  on  the 
total  Bcop>e  of  malnutrition  and  hunger.  For 
the  time  belilg,  then,  we  would  support  in  the 
United  States  expansion  of  the  program  to 
the  $340  million  level. 

The  Federation  has  consistently  supported 
the  Food  Stamp  Plan.  Unfortunately,  many 
program  participants  do  not  properly  utilize 
their  stamps.  This  Is  because  they  are  given 
too  broad  a  range  of  products  from  which  to 
choose.  For  example,  instead  of  purchasing, 
at  reduced  prices,  nature's  most  perfect  food, 
the  stamps  are  frequently  exchanged  for 
imitations  of  dairy  products  and  do  not  pro- 
vide a  nutritious  well-balanced  meal. 

Through  proper  nutrition  education,  ac- 
companied by  an  Increased  sense  of  family 
responsibility,  many  lower  Income  families 
could  more  wisely  use  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. Stamps  should  be  exchangeable  only 
for  a  limited  list  of  the  most  highly  nutri- 
tious foods. 

The  Federation  suggests  that  the  Congress 
authorize  studies  to  be  made  toward  making 
the  Food  Stamp  Plan  more  adaptable  to  the 
needs  of  the  recipients  and  to  encourage  them 
to  become  more  productive  members  of  our  . 
economy. 

The  Federation  continues  to  oppose  pres- 
ent provisions  of  the  Pood  Stamp  law  which 
prohibit  the  present  direct  food  distribution 
program  In  countries  where  a  Pood  Stamp 
Plan  Is  In  effect.  Distribution  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corpofation  stocks  could  be  combined 
with  the  -Food  Stamjfi  Plan  without  disrupt- 
ing the  local  commercial  market  atid,  thus, 
provide  maximum  distribution  of  food  to  low- 
income  families. 

» 

INDEMNITT    PAYMENTS    TO    DAIRY     F.^RMERS 

The  Indemnity  payments  program  has 
proven  extremely  valuable  to  dairy  farmers. 

In  recent  years,  unfortunately,  a  limited 
number  of  farmers  have  had  milk  barred 
from  markets  because  of  minute  traces  of 
pesticide  residue.  This  occurred  even  though 
the  pesticides  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  contamina- 
tion resulted  from  factors  outside  the  control 
of  the  farmer,  these  could  include  wind 
drift  of  pesticide,  spray,  contamination  of 
purchased  feed,  etc.  So  long  as  farmers  can 
suffer  extreme  economic  loss  even  though 
following  Government  procedures,  it  would 
be  Inequitable  to  discontinue  the  program. 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  the  budget  estimates 
that  indemnity  payments  will  total  about 
$300,000. 

For  flscai  year  1970,  however,  the  budget 
proposes  only  $200,000 — a  reduction  of  3100,- 
000.  In  our  Judgment,  this  is  inadequate. 

To  ensure  protection  for  dairy  farmers,  the  ■ 
Federation  urges  approval  of  an  appropria- 
tion of  8500.000  for  the  next  flscai  year.  If 
the  level  of  pesticide  contamination  should 
Increase,  it  Is  Important  that  the  farmers 
be  able  to  recover  indemnities.  If  the  money 
is  not  spent.  It  goes  back  to  the  treasury. 

The  Federation  also  continues  to  urge  that 
laboratories  be  established  to  test  feeds  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  intended  for, 
consumption  by  livestock.  When  such  con- 
tamination occurs.  It  often  is  transmitted 
through  purchased  feed  for  milk  cows.  How- 
ever, the  farmer  has  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  purchased  feed  is  free 
of  pesticide  residue.  Therefore,  it  Is  essential 
th.-it  a  method  be  established,  for  dealing 
effectively  with  this  problem.  "This  is  espe- 
cially necessary  since.  If  It  occurs,  regul.itory 
agencies  can  step  in  and  prohibit  dairy 
farmers  from  selling  their  products. 

If  laboratory  facilities  were  estabUshed  to 
test  feeds  for  jjestlcide  residues  before  these 
were  transmitted  into  milk,  thli  would 
markedly  Improve  capabilities  for  controlling 
such  residue. 

The  Federation  ebtlmates  that  18  'testing 
laboratories  would  be  needed.  These  would 
beneflt  not  only  dairy  farmers  but  also  live- 
stock producers. 
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PAXMm  qoopaiATivz  smvicc 

Over  the  year^,  the  Farmers  Cooperative 
Service  has  madfe  significant  contrlbutiona 
toward  unprovlnjg  and  advancing  the  co- 
operative system.  Generally,  the  activities  In- 
clude: 

Advising  cooperative  leaders  and  others 
on  problems  and  operations  of  specific  co- 
ops: 

Encouraging  fiirther  co-op  development 
and  organization; 

Helping  farmers  get  better  prices  for  their 
products  throug  1  reduced  marketing  ex- 
penses: 

Enabling  dairy  land  other  farmers  to  better 
meet  growing  con  .petition:  and 

Providing  a  useful  resource  for  general 
guidance,  counsel  and  technical  assistance  in 
development  and  Improvement  of  coopera- 
tive organization! 

For  1969,  the  budget  for  this  program 
totaled  about  $l.'rl4.000.  For  fiscal  year  1970, 
the  budget  propdses  an  expenditure  of  $1,- 
696.000,  an  Increise  of  (281.000. 

Generally,  the  jxpendltures  would  be  pro- 
portioned as  follows 


Marketing  efficiency  and 
farm  income  researcti. 

Community  improvemen 
research 

Housing  researcti 

Teclinical  assistance  to 
cooperatives 

Market  supervision 


Total. 


•Includes  $1,341,000 
proposed  1969  supplem^i 
pay  costs. 


The  Federation 


In  thousands) 


1969* 


1970      Increase 


^6 

33 
14 

541 
None 


J826 

93 

14 

741 
21 


None 

KO 
None 

200 
21 


1.414 


1,695 
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1969  appropriations  plus  $73,000  in 
ntal  appropriations  to  meet  enacted 


According  to  tJSDA  figures,  the  net  busl- 
neea  volume  of  fiirmers  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing cooperatives  has  risen  from  $9V2  bll- 
wlthin  the  last  15  years — 
89  percent.  In  addition,  there  has  been  an 
Increase  in  the  sc  jpe  and  complexity  of  oper- 
ations of  cooperaives.  Because  of  these  fac- 
tors, the  Pederaton  strongly  feels  that  the 
appropriations  fcr  Technical  Assistance  to 
Cooperatives  should  be  substantially  In- 
creased, from  $7f  1,000  to  (l.S  million  for 
FY  1970. 

Although  coojj^ratives  are  specifically  or- 
ganized to  help  t&elr  members,  the  benefits 
actually  are  wideipread.  Because  cooperative 
employees  in  their  plants, 
they  provide  addl  ;ional  jobs  in  the  conmiun- 
Ity.  Cooperative  iiervlces  enable  farmers  to 
operate  at  lower  c  )sts;  by  so  doing,  they  make 
ilgher  farm  income.  Since 
cooperatives  operi  te  on  a  cost  basis,  they  are 
an  effective  Instrument  In  maintaining  rea- 
sonable prices  for  consumers. 

For  these  reaso  is,  we  believe  that  expaod- 
Ing  the  Technical  Assistance  to  Cooperative 
Programs  would  lerve  the  best  Interest,  not 
only  of  the  farme:',  but  also  the  communities 
in  which  they  op*  rate  and  the  general  econ- 
omy. 

SECTION    3  2    FUNDS 


diversion  to  the  School  Lunoh,  Child  Nutri- 
tion, and  similar  programs.  Although  we  sup- 
port these  programs,  we  believe  that  they 
should  be  funded  by  separate  appropriation. 

The  Federation,  moreover,  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  one  recommendation  under 
Section  32  in  the  FY  1970  budget  relating 
to  costs  of  administering  marketing  agree- 
ments and  orders.  The  budget  states  that: 
"Legislation  will  be  requested  for  payment 
of  approximately  $3  million  of  the  Federal 
administrative  costs  of  this  program  by  pro- 
ducers and  handlers." 

In  the  past,  these  costs  have  been  borne 
by  the  Government  as  a  justified  expenditure 
for  a  public  program  administered  in  the 
Interests  of  the  farmer  and  the  Nation.  Pres- 
ently, the  parity  level  for  dairying  Is  only 
about  83  percent,  evidence  that  the  cost  of 
labor,  equipment,  and  other  operating  ex- 
penses are  17  percent  below  the  level  of  dairy 
prices. 

Obviously,  transferring  the  burden  of  an 
additional  $3  million  expenditure  to  produc- 
ers and  handlers  would  result  In:  (a) 
greater  economic  burdens  on  the  dairy  farm- 
ers already  facing  serious  problems;  or  (b) 
higher  costs  to  consumers. 

Because  of  these  factors — and  because  we 
believe  that  these  are  normal  admiitlstratlve 
expenditures  Justifiably  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment— we  strongly  oppose  any  change  of  ex- 
isting procedures  that  would  impose  an 
additional  economic  burden  on  the  dairy 
farmer. 

AGRICULTtrRAL    RESEARCH 

Research  in  dairying  is  essential:  (1)  to 
provide  ways  for  finding  solutions  to  unre- 
solved problems;  (2)  to  establish  a  founda- 
tion of  new  knowledge  for  progress. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Federation  urges  ap- 
proval of  adequate  appropriations  for  re- 
search in  dalrjring  and  agriculture. 

Unfortunately  the  dairy  farm  prices  have 
been  too  low  for  too  long.  Because  of  this 
situation  the  dairy  industry  needs  assistance 
for  necessary  research — research  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  authority  for  sm-help 
research  whereby  dairy  farmers  and  their 
cooperatives  could  utilize  funds  out  of  the 
Federal  order  milk  market  pool  for  research 
and  other  projects  to  improve  or  promote  the 
marketing  and  consumption  of  milk  and  Its 
products. 

However  dairying  continues  to  be  an  im- 
portant resource  for  healthful  nutritional 
food  and  a  major  source  of  income  for  the 
Nation's  farmers;  consequently  It  is  Impor- 
tant that  dairy  research  be  supported  at  an 
adequate  level  In  our  Federal  programs.  The 
areas  In  which  research  is  urgently  needed 


include:  nutritional  value  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  and  their  relationship  to  a  proper 
diet;  expanding  market  outlets;  broedemng 
utilization  of  dairy  products;  dairy  econom- 
ics; improving  distribution  techniques  for 
milk  and  dairy  products;  promoting  greater 
use  of  technology  In  milk  production  proc- 
essing and  marketing;  and  for  research  in 
other  aspects  of  dairying. 

Of  greater  significance  to  the  dairy  In- 
dustry also  are  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture efforts  to  eradicate  communicable  live- 
stock diseases.  Portxmately  progress  is  be- 
ing made  for  example  in  eradication  of  bru- 
cellosis. According  to  USDA  all  but  seven 
states  of  the  Nation,  Louisiana.  Florida, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
and  HawaU,  have  achieved  Modified-Certlfled 
statiiB.  A  record  number  of  counties,  3,001  In 
the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  have  reached  this  intermediate 
goal  in  eradicating  brucellosis. 

A  total  of  1,207  counties  are  certified 
Brucellosis-Free.  This  total  Includes  all  coun- 
ties in  14  States,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Washington,  Nevada. 
Utah,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  All  except  ten 
counties  in  the  Nation,  are  participating  in 
efforts  to  eradicate  brucellosis. 

For  FY  1970,  the  Department  reports  that 
It  proposes  to  allocate  $21 ,587,00^an 
amount  similar  to  FY  1969 — for  the  brucel- 
losis eradication  program.  Although  the  De- 
partment indicates  that  this  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  its  objectives,  we  would 
urgently  recommend  that  the  Congress  care- 
fully consider  whether  or  not  the  eradication 
program  can  be  operated  effectively  at  this 
level  of  expenditure;  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
additional  funds  should  be  approved. 

MasUtls  also  continues  to  be  a  major  cause 
of  economic  loss  to  dairy  farmers.  Accord- 
mg  to  USDA  estimates,  losses  amount  to  $600 
million  or  more  annually.  In  addition,  masti- 
tis results  in  shorter  productive  life  for  af- 
fected cows:  and  often  results  in  culling  of 
mastitic  cows  from  dairy  herds. 

Unfortunately,  research  efforts  have  re- 
sulted m  a  conflict  of  viewpoints  as  to  the 
methodology  of  mastitis  detection,  the  spe- 
cific causes  of  mastitis,  and  the  degree  and 
severity  of  a  problem  which  may  exist  even 
if  mastitis  Is  present.  Coordinated  research 
is  essential  to  provide  a  full  understanding 
of  the  problem. 

We  would  respectfully  urge,  therefore, 
that  the  Congress  earmark  at  least  $1  mil- 
lion for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  masti- 
tis and  abnormal  milk. 


BUDGET    CUT    TO    DECREASE    MILK    CONSUMPTION-1.905  BILLION  HALF  PINTS  OF  MILK  WILL  BE  DEf<IED 
SCHOOLCHILDREN  UNDER  RECOMMENDED  BUDGET  CUTS 

In  the  budget  for  fiscal  1970  the  school  milk  program  will  be  terminated  and  the  schooHunch  and  other  feeding  programs  increased 
This  will  decrease  milk  consumption  by  1,905,000.000  half  pints. 


Fiscal  year  1969 
(half  pints) 


Fiscal  year  1970 
(hall  pints) 


1970  increase  or  de- 
crease (half  pints) 


School  milk  (estimated  consumption) 3,000  000  000(1) 

School  lunch  and  other  feeding  programs  with    3,445,000  000(3)' 
1  half  pint  of  milk  each.  g 


...  581.000,000(2) 2,419.000.000  decrease. 

...  3,959.000,000(4) 514,000.000.000  increase. 


Net  decrease. 


1,905,000,000 . 


continues  to  support  the 


Objectives  of  Section  32  of  Public'^LTw  32o':     .^SIZ^^XJ^'J^:^:';!^^.'?}^:^^^^ 


Seventy-Fourth  jCongress.  We  laelieve  a 
greater  effort  shoi  id  be  made  to  fulfill  one  of 
the  main  purposes  of  Section  32,  that  is,  the 
reestablisbment  o: '  farmers'  purchasing  power 
In  connection  witi  the  normal  production  of 
agricultural  comfnodities.  In  view  of  this 
pxu-pose.  it  is  undesirable  to  end  the  fiscal 
year  consistently  returning  unused  funds  to 
the  Treasury.  Su<  h  funds  could  be  used  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

In  the  FY  1970  budget,  however,  substan- 
tial Section  32  furids  have  been  earmarked  for 


S.  1 861— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
CORRUPT  ORGANIZATIONS  ACT 
OF  1969 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  on 
January  15,  1969,  along  with  two  of  my 
distinguished    colleagues,    the    Senator 


from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ^Mr. 
Hruska),  I  introduced  S.  30,  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  of  1969, 
which  win  strengthen  the  procedural 
aspects  of  Federal  law  enforcement  ef- 
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forts  to  stamp  out  organized  crime  in  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing 
today,  the  Corrupt  Organizations  Act 
of  1969,  is  in  part  a  product  of  testi- 
mony developed  in  4  days  of  hearings 
onS.  30. 

There  is  a  rising  awareness,  in  ofiBcial 
circles  and  among  all  our  people,  of  the 
depth  of  penetration  of  organized  crime 
into  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

Paul  J.  Curran,  chairman,  New  York 
State  Commission  of  Investigation,  tes- 
tified before  the  subccipimittee : 

In  our  Investigations,  the  Commission  has 
found  that  the  means  used  by  racketeers 
to  penetrate  and  to  gain  control  cf  legitimate 
business,  or  simply  to  engage  in  extortion, 
ranged  from  old  fashioned  muscle  and  vio- 
lence 10  such  more  sophisticated  techniques 
as  using  a  big  underworld  name  as  a  sales- 
man, or  merely  mentioning  such  a  name  as 
being  connected  with  a  particular  company, 
or  "borrowing"  money  with  no  Intention  of 
even  repaying  the  "loan."  Of  course,  many 
other  techniques  were  and  are  utilized. 

Organized  crime  business  penetration, 
moreover,  is  not,  as  some  would  be- 
lieve, a  process  by  which  the  racketeers 
will  eventually  be  legitimized.  Criminals 
use  racketeering  methods  in  legitimate 
fields  of  endeavor.  They  corrupt  others, 
instead  of  becoming  legitimized.  The 
only  way  in  which  this  cancer  can  be 
removed  from  our  economy  is  by  direct 
attack,  by  forceable  removal  and  preven- 
tion of  return. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  crme  for 
such  a  frontal  a.'-sault  to  be  made  on 
the  b8.st1ons  of  organized  crime.  Our 
present  laws  are  inadequate  to  remove 
criminals  from  legitimate-endeavor  or- 
ganizations. Constant  references  have 
been  made  to  the  frustration  resulting 


The  bill  uses  the  most  direct  route  to 
accomplish  this  result.  If  an  organiza- 
tion Is  acquired  or  rim  by  the  proscribed 
racketeering  method,  then  the  persons 
involved  are  removed  from  the  organiza- 
tion. This  legislation — possibly  for  the 
first  time — develops  the  use  of  other 
techniques  and  approaches  as  a  means 
to  remove  organized  crime  influences 
from  legitimate  organizations. 

The  bill  draws  heavily  upon  the  rem- 
edies developed  in  the  field  of  antitrust. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it 
necessary  to  make  several  clarifying  re- 
marks on  the  antitrust  remedies  this  bill 
provides.  The  first  is  that  the  equitable 
remedies  used  in  the  field  of  antitrust 
always  existed.  Because  the  remedies 
have  been  effective  in  removing  and  pre- 
venting harmful  l>ehflvior  in  the  business 
segment  of  our  economy,  they  show  great 
promise  as  tools  for  attacking  organized 
crime.  There  is,  however,  no  intention 
here  of  importing  the  great  complexity 
of  antitrust  law  enforcement  into  this 
field.  Nor  is  there  any  intention  of  using 
the  antitrust  laws  for  a  purp>ose  beyond 
the  legislative  intent  at  the  time  of  their 
psissage. 

The  many  references  to  antitrust  cases 
are  necessary  because  the  particular 
equitable  remedies  desired  have  been 
brought  to  their  greatest  development  in 
this  field,  and  in  many  instances  they 
are  the  primary  precedents  for  the  rem- 
edies in  this  bill.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  limit 
the  remedies  available  to  those  which 
have  already  been  established.  The  abil- 
ity of  our  chancery  courts  to  formulate 
a  remedy  to  fit  the  wrong  is  one  of  the 
great  benefits  of^  our  system  of  justice. 
This  ability  is  not  hindered  by  the  bill. 

My  second  point  is  that  this  bill  in  its 
when  the  only  consequence  of  a  convic- P  particular  provisions  is  an  innovating 


tion  is  that  organized  crime  and  its  in- 
filtrated organizations  are  run  by  a  new 
leader,  and  the  organizations  which  are 
the  real  threat  are  not  affected.  Attorney 
General  John  A.  Mitchell  has  called  for 
new  ideas  in  this  area,  and  I  have  been 
in  contact  with  him  in  the  preparation 
of  this  legislation.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
has  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
apply  certain  approaches  from  other 
areas  of  Government  activity,  such  as 
taxation  and  antitrust,  to  the  problem  of 
organized  crime.  He  also  joins  me  in  the 
introduction  of  this  bill.  Congressman 
PoFF  of  Virginia  has  also  been  in  contact 
with  me  in  reference' to  this  bill.  It  is, 
Mr.  President,  bipartisan  legislation. 

The  problem,  simply  stated,  is  that  or- 
ganized crime  is  increasingly  taking  over 
organizations  in  our  country,  presenting 
an  intolerable  increase  in  deterioration 
of  our  Nation's  standards.  Efforts  to  dis- 
lodge them  so  far  have  been  of  little 
avail.  To  aid  in  the  pressing  need  to 
remove  organized  crime  from  legitimate 
organizations  in  our  country,  I  have  thus 
formulated  this  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Cor- 
rupt Organizations  Act  of  1969."  This  bill 
is  designed  to  attack  the  Infiltration  of 
legitimate  business  repeatedly  outlined 
by  investigations  of  various  congressional 
committees  and  the  President's  Crime 
Commission.' 


approach  to  the  problem  of  organized 
crime.  As  such,  it  must  be  subjected  to 
searching  analysis  in  order  to  forge  its 
underlying  ideas  into  the  most  effective 
tools  possible.  I  assume  that  it  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  then  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  in  which 
event  I  would  expect  to  schedule  early 
hearings  in  order  to  expedite  processing 
and  consideration  of  the  bill.  Its  provi- 
sions might  well  be  incorporated  by  way 
of  amendment  into  S.  30  Itself  . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conqlusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  creates  a  new  chapter  95  in  title  18, 
entitled  "Racketeer  Influenced  Organi- 
zations," containing  sections  which  I 
shall  briefly  highlight  in  order  to  show 
the  response  to  organized  crime  con- 
tained in  this  proposed  legislation. 

Section  1961,  definitions,  in  subsections 
(1)-(12)  defines'the  type  of  activity  sub- 
ject to  actions.  These  were  based  on  the 
President's  Crime  Ctommision  report 
which  stated: 

Control  of  business  concerns  has  usually 
been  acquired  through  one  of  four  methods: 


(1)  investing  concealed  profits  acquired  from 
gambling  and  other  illegal  activities;  (2) 
accepting  business  interests  In  payment  of 
the  owner's  gambling  debts;  (3)  foreclosing 
on  usurious  loans  and  (4)  using  various 
forms  of  extortion. 

In  addition,  various  methods  of  cor- 
ruption used  by  organized  crime  to  con- 
duct ordinarily  legitimate  businesses  are 
included. 

Section  1962  sets  forth  the  forbidden 
activities,  which  are  to  acquire,  control  or 
operate  organizations  by  the  use  of^a 
pattern  of  racketeering  activity  as  de- 
fined in  section  1961,  or  to  acquire  an 
organization  by  the  collection  of  unlaw- 
ful debt.  I  emphasize  that  this  is  not 
aimed  at  the  isolated  criminal  act.  I 
note,  too,  that  at  least  one  act  occurring 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  legislation 
must  be  shown  to  make  out  a  violation. 

Section  1963  provides  that  any  viola- 
tion of  section  1962  provable  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  will  i;esult  in  a  forfei- 
ture of  the  violators'  interest  in  the  or- 
ganization to  the  United  States.  This  is 
a  powerful  weapon,  which  will,  I  hope, 
effectively  remove  the  organized  crime 
element  from  a  particular  field  of  ac- 
tivity, as  well  as  remove  the  illegal  profit 
potential  which  makes  certain  fields  so 
attractive  today.  Precedent  for  forfeit- 
ures, of  course,  runs  deep  in  our  com- 
mon law  heritage.  It  thus  calls  on  the 
past  to  meet  the  problems  of  today. 

Section  1964,  civil  remedies,  provides 
for  divestiture  of  interest  and  other 
remedies  as  to  persons  found  to  have 
violated  section  1962.  Ample  precedent 
here  exists  in  the  antitrust  law's,  and  I 
quote  from  the  landmark  decision  United 
States  V.  DuPont  &  Co.,  366  U.S.  316, 
326-27  (1961): 

The  key  to  the  whole  question  of  antitrust  ^ 
remedy  Is.  of  course,  the  discovery  of  meas-  ' 
ures  effective  to  restore  competition.  Courts 
are  not  authorized  in  civil  proceedings  to 
punish  antitrust  violators,  and  relief  must 
not  be  punitive.  But  courts  are  authorized, 
Indeed  required  to  decree  relief  effective  to 
redress  the  violations,  whatever  the  adverse 
effect  of  such  a  decree  on  private  interests. 
Divestiture  Is  Itself  an  equitable  remedy  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  interest. 

If  the  Court  concludes  that  other  measures 
will  not  be  effective  to  redress  a  violation, 
and  that  complete  divestiture  Is  a  necessary 
element  of  effective  relief,  the  Government 
cannot  be  denied  tli^mtter  remedy  because 
economic  hardship, 'however  severe,  may  re- 
sult. 

One  must  remember  that  this  is  a  court 
speaking  of  remedying  an  economic  con- 
centration of  power,  which  potentially 
might  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  our 
economy.  This  bill  attacks  a  far  more 
heinous  offense,  the  use  of  force,  threats 
of  force,  enforcement  of  illegal  debts,  and 
corruption  in  the  acquisition  or  opera- 
tion of  business.  If  DuPont  and  other 
related  companies  can  be  forced  to  rid 
themselves  of  General  Motors  ownership, 
almost  without  regard  for  the  economic 
consequences,  then  it  most  surely  follows 
that  the  removal  of  criminal  elements 
from  the  organizations  of  our  society  by 
divestiture  is  justified.  The  situation  may 
be  said  to  cry  for  legislation  to  accom- 
plish that  result.  The  criminal  surely  can 
lose  his  right  to  own  a  business  or  other 
enterprise  ^s  easily  as  can  the  essentially 
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honest,  but  potentially  too  powerful  busi- 
nessman. 

This  provlsliin  will.  I  trust,  effectively 
remove  the  crl^ilnal  figure  from  the  par- 
ticular corrupt  organization.  As  used  in 
connection  with  the  remedy  of  prohibi- 
tion of  engaging  in  the  same  kind  of  busi- 
ness in  the  future,  the  criminal  element 
is  not  only  removed  from  an  area  of  ac- 
tivity, he  is  alfco  prohibited  from  using 
the  luiowhow  acquired  to  start  the  same 
business  again  under  a  different  name. 
Again  the  antitrust  laws  furnish  ample 
precedent. 

In  United  Stutes  v.  Grinnel  Corp.,  384 
U.S.  563.  579  (1966).  Judge  Wyzanskl. 
the  district  couH  Judge,  had  decreed  that 
one  Fleming  ihould  be  enjoined  from 
working  for  ahy  of  the  corporate  de- 
fendants to  an  antitrust  suit  because  of 
constant  flouting  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
even  though  no  predatory  practices  were 
found  to  exist.  The  Supreme  Court,  while 
it  reversed  on  factual  xmderplnning  to 
support-  the  legal  judgment,  acknowl- 
edged-that  the  remedy  itself  was  clearly 
available  If  appropriate  facts  were  found : 

Defendants  urge  and  the  Oovermnent  con- 
cedes tbat  the  barring  of  Mr.  Fleming  from 
the  employment  I  of  any  of  the  defendants  Is 
unduly  harsh  an|d  quite  unnecessary  on  this 
record.  While  relief  of  that  kind  may  be  ap- 
propriate where  I  the  predatory  conduct  Is 
consplclous,  we  cannot  see  that  any  such  case 
was  made  out  onjthls  record. 

I  submit  thait  if  predatory  conduct  is 
the  basis  for  |uch  a  prohibition,  then 
surely  miu-detf,  extortion  and  other 
crimes  are  moije  than  equal  grounds  for 
the  prohibition. 

Additional  ajuthority  for  prohibiting 
persons  or  corporations  from  engaging 
in  certain  typ^  of  legitimate  activities 
may  be  found  14  United  States  v.  Swift  & 
Co.,  286  U.S.  lie  (1932),  and  Deveau  v. 
Braisted,  363  US.  144  (1960).  as  well  as 
numerous  dlsbairment  cases. 

In  all  of  the(e  cases,  the  courts  have 
emphasized  that  the  prohibition  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  against  any 
individual.  It  i^  instead  in  the  nature  of 
protection  of  the  public  against  parties 
engaging  in  certain  types  of  businesses 
after  they  ha?e  shown  that  they  are 
likely  to  run  thje  organization  in  a  man- 
ner detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  In 
the  spirit  of  th^s  background,  this  provi- 
sion is  remedial  rather  than  penal.  It  is 
based  upon  judgment  that  parties  who 
conduct  organizations  affecting  inter- 
state commerce  through  a  pattern  of 
criminal  activHy  are  acting  contrary  to 
the  public  interest.  To  protect  the  pub- 
lic they  must  be  prohibited  from  con- 
tinuing to  engage  in  this  type  of  busi- 
ness in  any  capacity. 

In  the  event  kn  organization  is  so  cor- 
rupt that  divestiture  does  not  provide  an 
effective  remedy,  then  the  court  is  au- 
thorized to  reqilire  dissolution.  Authority 
for  dissolution  Is  foimd  in  International 
Boxing  Club  ofVNew  York,  Inc.  v.  United 
States,  358  U.sl  242  (1959).  Again  I  em- 
phasize that  trie  remedies  are  not  con- 
fined to  those  listed. 

Estoppel  specifically  is  provided  be- 
tween a  criminil  suit  won  by  the  United 
States  and  a  civil  suit,  but  in  no  other 
instance. 

Section  1965  brovldes  broad  venue  and 
process,  similaj  to  that  set  out  in  the 
antitrust  laws.  ■ 


Section  1966  provides  for  expedition  of 
actions  due  to  the  crucial  nature  of  the 
actions. 

Section  1967  provides  for  open  deposi- 
tions, on  the  theory  that  publicity  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  suctions  we  have  for 
use  against  the  organized  criminal.  An 
immunity  section  similar  to  that  of  S.  30 
is  also  in  section  1967. 

Section  1968.  "Investigations,"  is  pat- 
terned after  the  civil  investigative  de- 
mand used  by  the  E>epartment  of  Justice 
with  great  effect  in  civil  antitrust  investi- 
gations. In  the  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  smd  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee concerning  S.  167,  which  created  the 
civil  investigative  demand,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  testified  that  If  there  are 
both  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  the 
same'  conduct,  many  problems  occur  if 
a  civil  precharge  investigation  is  not  au- 
thorized. I  quote; 

As  this  conunlttee  knows,  In  many  cases, 
the  grand  Jury  cannot  be  used  to  Investigate 
antitrust  violations.  The  Supreme  Ckjurt  held. 
In  United  States  v.  Proctor  &  Gamble,  356 
U.S.  677  (1958),  that  Is  an  abuse  of  process 
to  use  a  grand  jury  In  an  antitrust  Investi- 
gation where  there  Is  no  Intention  to  bring 
a  criminal  case.  This  decision  Is  now  being 
used  to  harass  the  Department  in  situations 
where  grand  Jury  Investigations  have  led  to 
civil,  rather  thsin  criminal  cases.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  the  Department  may  not 
seek  an  indictment  in  these  Instances.  The 
evidence  uncovered  may  not  be  strong 
enough  to  meet  the  strict  standard  of  proof 
m  criminal  cases.  The  antitrust  violations 
uncovered  may  not  Involve  such  willful  dis- 
regard for  the  law  as  to  warrant  the  imposi- 
tion of  criminal  penalties  and  the  stigma 
which  attaches  to  those  penalties.  Another 
reason  for  bringing  only  a  civil  suit  Is  that 
the  public  Interest  may  require  the  prompt 
Invocation  of  civil  remedies  such  as  divesti- 
ture or  Injunction.  The  bringing  of  a  crim- 
inal case  will  often  delay  this  civil  relief. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  proceeding  only 
by  civil  case,  the  decision  to  so  do  now  sub- 
jects the  Department  to  great  potential  har- 
assment. In  United  States  v.  Carter  Products, 
Inc.,  a  civil  case  was  brought  In  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  after  a  grand  Jury  pro- 
ceeding In  which  no  Indictment  was  returned. 
The  court  ordered  answers  to  Interrogatories 
requesting  the  names  of  all  persons  Involved 
In  the  decision  not  to  proceed  criminally  and 
all  persons  who  assisted  In  drafting  the  com- 
plaint. After  those  names  were  supplied,  13 
attorneys  and  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Including  the  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. William  P.  Rogers,  were  subpenaed  to 
give  depositions.  Similar  tactics  are  now  being 
tried  In  a  number  of  other  cases. 

We  must  avoid  an  occurrence  of  this 
type  activity  in  the  area  covered  by  the 
instant  bill. 

The  bill  also  adds  interception  of  com- 
munications to  the  weapons  available  to 
the  conununlty  in  combating  organized 
crime  infiltration,  provides  that  it  shall 
be  construed  so  as  to  effectuate  its  broad 
remedial  purposes,  and  contains  a  sepa- 
rability clause. 

Mr.  President,  in  introducing  S.  30,  I 
made  it  quite  clear  that  neither  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  of  1968,  nor  S.  30. 
would  be  suflBcient  to  remedy  the  crime 
problems  facing  our  country.  Nor  will 
this  bill  completely  solve  the  problem. 
But  all  of  this  legislation  will  be  helpful 
in  stamping  out  the  organized  crime 
parasites  preying  upon  our  society.  We 
need  even  more  imaginative  legislation; 
we  need  as  much  money  as  we  can  find 
to  fund  the  fight;  we  need  cooperation. 


not  only  between  various  governmental 
authorities,  but  also  between  citizens  and 
law  enforcement  authority;  and  we  need 
to  inform  the  citizenry  as  to  when  and 
where  they  are  pouring  their  funds  into 
the  coffers  of  organized  crime,  which 
funds  are  then  used  to  destroy  the  so- 
ciety which  produced  them.  Organized 
crime  can  and  must  be  stamped  out.  This 
bill  is,  I  hope,  another  useful  tool  which 
law  enforcement  desperately  needs  for  its 
fight  against  organized  crime.  Organized 
crime  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  over 
our  country's  economy,  or  any  significant 
portion  of  it. 

The  bill  (S.  1861)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  in- 
filtration or  management  of  legitimate 
organizations  by  racketeering  activity  or 
the  proceeds  of  racketeering  activity, 
where  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  i.*^ 
affected,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McClellan  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1861 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Corrupt  Organiza- 
tions Act  of  1969." 

CONGRESSIONAL     FINDINGS     AND     STATEMENT     OF 
POLICY 

The  Congress  finds  (1)  that  organized 
crime  In  the  United  States  is  a  highly  so- 
phisticated, diversified,  and  nation-wide 
Illegal  activity  that  annually  drains  blUlonf 
of  dollars  from  the  nation's  economy  while 
operating  by  corruption  and  the  Illegal  use 
of  violence  (2)  that  organized  crime  derives 
a  major  portion  of  its  power  through  money 
and  property  obtained  from  such  Illegal  en- 
deavors as  syndicated  gambling,  loan  shark- 
ing, the  theft  and  fencing  of  stolen  property, 
the  Importation  and  distribution  of  narcotics 
and  other  dangerous  drugs,  and  other  formf 
of  social  eitploltatlon;  (3)  that  this  money 
and  power  are  being  Increasingly  used  to  In- 
filtrate legitimate  businesses,  trade  organi- 
zations, labor  unions,  and  other  associations; 
(4)  that  the  danger  of  organized  crime  activ- 
ities m  the  nation  threatens  the  domestic 
peace,  security  and  stability  of  Its  economic 
system,  harms  innocent  Investors  and  com- 
peting organizations.  Interferes  with  free 
competition,  and  seriously  burdens  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce;  and  (5)  that 
organized  crime  continues  to  grow  despite 
efforts  to  deal  with  it.  In  part  because  of  the 
past  Inadequacy  of  remedies  designed  to  deal 
with  It. 

It  Is.  therefore,  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  eradicate  the  baneful  Influence 
of  organized  crime  in  the  United  States  by 
the  enactment  of  remedial  legislation  which 
will,  through  fine.  Imprisonment,  criminal 
fortfelture.  and  civil  divestiture,  dissolution. 
Injunction  and  other  relief,  enlarge, 
strengthen  and  vitalize  the  tools  available 
to  arrest  and  reverse  the  growth  of  organized 
crime  In  the  United  States,  Its  Infiltration  of 
legitimate  organizations,  and  its  interfer- 
ence with  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
after  chapter  95  thereof  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"CHAPTER    B6 RACKETEER   INFLUENCED 

ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec. 

"1961.  Definitions. 

"1962.  Prohibited  racketeering  activities. 

"1963.  Criminal  penalties. 

"1964.  ClvU  remedies. 

"1965.  Venue  and  process. 
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"1966.     Expedition  of  actions. 
"1967.     Evidence. 
'n9^.     Investigations. 
"S  1961.     Definitions 

"Aa  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  "racketeering  activity" 
means  (A)  any  act  Involving  the  danger  of 
violence  to  life,  limb  or  property.  Indictable 
under  State  or  Federal  law  and  punishable 
by   imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year; 

(B)  any  act  which  is  Indictable  under  any 
of  the  following  provisions  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code:  section  201  (relating  to  bribery) , 
section  224  (relating  to  sports  bribery),  sec- 
tions 471,  472,  and  473  (relating  to  counter- 
felting),  section  664  (relating  to  embeajJe- 
ment  from  pension  and  welfare  funds),  sec- 
tion 669  (relating  to  theft  from  Interstate 
shipment),  sections  891-S94  (relating  to  ex- 
tortionate credit  transactions),  section  1084 
(relating  to  the  transmission  of  gambling 
transformation),  section  1503  (relating  to 
obstruction  of  justice),  section  1510  (relat- 
ing to  obstruction  of  criminal  investiga- 
tions), section  1951  (relating  to  Interference 
with  commerce,  robbery  or  extortlop),  sec- 
tion 1952  (relating  to  racketeering),  section 
1954  (relating  to  welfare  fund  bribery),  sec- 
tions 2314  and  2316  (relating  to  interstate 
transportation  of  sjolen  property),  sections 
2421-24  (relating  to  white  slave  traffic),  sec- 
tion 501(c)  of  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  (relating 
to   embezzlement  from  union  flinds),  and 

(C)  any  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the 
foregoing  offenses. 

"  ( 2 )  The  term  'Interstate  commerce'  means 
commerce  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any 
possession  of  the  United'  States,  or  between 
any  place  in  a  State  and  any  place  in  an- 
other State,  or  between  places  In  the  same 
State  through  another  State. 

"(3)  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone  and  American 
Samoa. 

"(4)  The  term  'person'  Includes  any  Indi- 
vidual or  entity  capable  of  holding  a  legal 
or  beneficial  Interest  in  property. 

"(5)  The  term  'enterprise'  includes  any  In- 
dividual, partnership,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  other  legal  entity,  and  any  union 
or  group  of  individuals  associated  In  fact 
although  not  a  legal  entity. 

"(6)  The  term  'pattern  of  racketeering  ac- 
tivity' Includes  at  least  one  act  occurring 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Chapter. 

"(7)  The  term  'unlawful  debt'  means  a 
debt  (A)  which  Is  unenforceable  under  State 
or  Federal  law  in  whole  or  in  part  as  to 
principal  or  Interest  because  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  gambling  or  usury,  and  (B)  which 
was  Incurred  In  connection  with  the  business 
of  gambling  or  the  business  of  lending  money 
or  a  thing  of  value  at  a  usurious  rate. 

"(8)  The  term  'racketeering  order"  means 
any  final  order,  decree,  or  Judgment  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  duly  entered  In 
any  case  or  proceeding  ^arising  under  this 
Chapter. 

"(9)  The  term  'racketeering  Investigation' 
means  any  Inquiry  conducted  by  any  racket- 
eering Investigator  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  person  has  been  en- 
gaged  in  any  racketeering  violation. 

"(10)  The  term  'racketeering  violation" 
means  any  act  or  omission  in  violation  of  this 
Chapter  or  any  racketeering  order  hereunder. 

"(11)  The  term  'racketeering  Investigator' 
means  any  attorney  or  Investigator  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  who  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  or  carrying  Into 
effect  this  Chapter. 

"  ( 12 )  The  term  'documentary  material'  In- 
cludes the  original  or  any  copy  of  any  book, 
record,  report,  memorandum,  paper,  com- 
munication, tabulation,  chart,  or  other  docu- 
ment. 
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"I  1962.  Prohibited  racketeering  activities. 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  has  knowingly  received  any  Income  de- 
rived, directly  or  Indirectly,  from  a  pattern 
of  racketeering  activity  to  use  or  Invest,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  any  part  of  such  Income, 
or  the  proceeds  of  such  Income,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  interest  In,  or  the  establish- 
ment or  operation  of,  a*iy  enterprise  which 
Is  engaged  in,  or  the  activities  of  which 
affect,  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

"(b)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  acquire  or  mamtaln,  directly  or  indirectly. 
anyJ^interest  in  or  control  of  any  enterprise 
which  is  engaged  in,  or  the  activities  of 
which  affect,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
through  a  jwttern  of  racketeering  activity 
or  through  collection  of  unlawful  debt. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
employed  by  or  associated  with  any  enter- 
prise engaged  in,  or  the  activities  of  which 
affect.  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  to 
conduct  or  participate,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  conduct  of  such  enterprise's  affairs 
through  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activity. 

"5  1963.  Criminal  penalties 

•"(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
section  1962  of  this  Chapter  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  20  years,  or  both,  and  shall  for- 
feit to  the  United  States  all  interest  in  the 
enterprise  engaged  in,  or  the  activities  of 
which  affect,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

"(b)  In  any  action  brought  by  the  United 
States  under  this  section,  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  enter  such  restraining  orders  or  prohibi- 
tions, or  to  take  such  other  sictions,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  the  acceptance  of 
satisftetory  performance  bonds.  In  connec- 
tion with  property  subject  to  forfeiture  un- 
der this  section,  as  It  shall  deem  proper. 

"(c)  Upon  conviction  of  a  person  under 
this  section,  the  court  shall  authorize  the 
Attorney  General,  or  any  Assistant  Attorney 
General  designated  by  the  Attorney  General, 
to  seize  all  property  declared  forfeited  under 
this  section  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  court  shall  deem  proper.  Al^provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  disposition  of  property, 
or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  or  the 
remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeitures  for 
violation  of  the  customs  laws,  and  the  com- 
promise of  claims  and  the  award  of  compyen- 
sation  to  informers  in  respect  of  such  for- 
feitures shall  apply  to  forfeitures  Incurred, 
or  alleged  to  have  been  Incurred,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  insofar  aa  applica- 
ble and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
hereof.  Such  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  the 
collector  of  customs  or  any  other  person  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  property  under 
the  pustoms  laws  shall  be  performed  under 
this  Chapter  by  the  Attorney  General,  or 
any  Assistant  Attorney  General  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

'§  1964.  Civil  remedies 

"(a)  "The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  prevent  and 
restrain  violations  of  section  1962  of  this 
Chapter  by  Issuing  appropriate  orders,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to:  ordering  any 
person  to  divest  himself  of  any  interests,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  in  any  enterprise;  prohibit- 
ing any  person  from  engaging  in  the  same 
type  of  business  or  other  activity  as  the 
enterprise  engaged  In,  the  activities  of  which 
affect  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce:  or  or- 
dering dissolution  of  any  such  enterprise. 

"'(b)  The  Attorney  General,  or  any  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  designated  by  the  At- 
torney General,  may  Institute  proceedings  to 
prevent  and  restrain  such  ylolations.  In  any 
action  urought  by  the  United  States  under 
this  section  the  court  shall  proceed  as  soon 
as  may  be  to  the  hearing  and  determina- 
tion thereof.  Pending  final  determination 
thereof,  the  coart  may  at  any  time  enter 
such  restraining  orders  or  prohibition*,  or 
to  take  such  other  actions,  including,  but 


not  limited  to.  the  acceptance  of  satisfactory 
performance  bonds,  as  it  shall  deem  proper. 

"(c)  A  final  judgment  or  decree  rendered 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  In  any  criminal 
proceeding  brought  by  the  United  States  un- 
der this  Chapter  shall  estop  the  defendant 
from  denying  the  essential  allegations  of  the 
criminal  offense  in  any  subsequent  civil  pro- 
ceeding brought  by  the  United  States. 
"§  1965.  Venue  and  process 

"'(a)  Any  civil  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  chapter  against  any  person  may  be  in- 
stituted in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  \fi  which  such  per- 
son resides.  Is  found,  has  an  agent,  or  trans- 
acts his  affairs. 

"'(b)  In  any  action  under  section  1964(b)' 
of  this  Chapter  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
ends  of  justice  require  that  other  parties  re- 
siding In  any  other  district  be  brought  be- 
fore the  court,  the  court  may  cause  such 
parties  to  be  summoned,  and  process  for  that 
purpose  may  be  served  in  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States  by  the  marshal 
thereof. 

'"(c)  In  any  civil  criminal  action  or  pro- 
ceeding instituted  by  the  United  States  un- 
der this  Chapter  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  Judicial  district,  sub- 
penas  Issued  by  such  court  to  compel  tb«^ 
attendance  of  witnesses  may  be  served  In 
any  other  Judicial  district,  except  that  In 
any  civil  action  or  proceeding  no  such  sub- 
pena  shall  be  Issued  for  service  upon  any  in- 
dividual who  resides  in  another  district  at 
a  place  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  place  at  which  such  court  Is  held  without 
approval  given  by  a  Judge  of  such  court  upon 
a  showing  of  good  cause. 

"(d)    All   process   In   any  action   or  pro- 
ceeding under  this  chapter  may  be  served 
in  any  Judicial  district  In  which  such  per- 
son Is  an  Inhabitant  or  is  found.  y 
"§  1966.  Expedition  of  actions 

"In  any  civil  action  Instituted  by  the 
United  States  in  any  district  court  off  the 
United  States  under  this  chapter,  the  At- 
tornev  General,  or  any  Assistant  Attorney 
General  designated  by  the  Attorney  General, 
may  file  with  the  clerk  of  such  court  a  cer- 
tificate stating  that  In  his  opinion  the  case 
Is  of  general  public  importance.  A  copy  of 
that  certificate  shall  be  furnished  Immedi- 
ately by  such  clerk  to  the  chief  Judge  or  In 
his  absence  to  the  presiding  district  Judge 
of  the  district  in  which  such  action  is  pend- 
ing. Upon  receipt  of  such  copy,  such  Judge 
shall  designate  immediately  a  Judge  of  that 
district  to  hear  and  determine  such  action. 
The  Judge  so  designated  ghall  assign  such 
action  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  participate  in  the  hearings  and  deter- 
mination thereof,  and  cause  such  action  to 
be  expedited  In  every  way. 
"5  1967.  Evidence 

"(a)  In  the  taking  of  depositions  for  use 
in  any  civil  action  Instltutedvby  the  United 
States  under  this  chapter,  and  In  the  gear- 
ings before  any  examiner  or  special  master 
appointed  to  take  testimony  therein,  the 
proceedings  shall  be  open  to  the  public  as 
freely  as  are  trials  in  open  court,  and  no 
order  excluding  the  public  from  attendance 
at  any  such  proceeding  shall  be  made  or 
enforced. 

"(b)  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Attorney  General,  or  any  Assistant  Attorney 
General  designated  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  testimony  of  any  witness,  or  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  or  other  evi- 
dence by  any  witness,  in  any  case  or  pro- 
ceeding before  any  grand  Jury  or  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  civil  proceed- 
ings under  this  chapter  Involving  a  viola- 
tion of  section  1962  of  this  chapter,  U  neces- 
sary to  the  public  Interest,  the  United  States 
attorney,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General,  or  any  Assistant  Attorney  0«ner»l 
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dMlgna|«d  by  th4  Attorney  General,  shall 
make  ajlpllcatlon  fo  such  court  that  the  wit- 
ness shall  be  Instrticted  to  testify  or  produce 
evidence,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Upon  ortler  of  the  court  no  such 
witness  shall,  aftet  having  claimed  his  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  be  excused 
from  testifying  or  Irom  producing  books,  pa- 
pers, or  other  evidence  on  the  ground  that 
the  testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him 
may  compel  him  t9  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self In  a  criminal!  case.  Such  testimony  or 
evidence  so  comfielled  or  any  evidence, 
knowledge,  or  information  which  is  come 
at  by  the  exploitation  of  such  testimony  or 
evidence  so  compelled  shall  not  be  used  as 
evidence  In  any  criminal  case  against  such 
witness  except  a  ptoeecution  for  giving  false 
testimony  or  for  k  faUure  to  comply  with 
the  order.  I 

"J  1968.  Investigations 

■•(a)   Civil   investigative  demand. 

"  (1 )   Issuance. 

"Whenever  the  Attorney  General,  or  the 
Assistant  Attorney  iGeneral  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General,  fi&a  reason  to  believe  that 
any  person  or  enjterprise  under  investiga- 
tion may  be  in  poBsession.  custody,  or  con- 
troi  of  aa-y- documentary  material  relevant  to 
investigation,  he  may. 
tion  of  a  civil  or  criminal 
issue  in  writing,  and 
cause  to  be  served  |upon  such  person,  a  civil 
Investigative  demaiid  requiring  such  person 
to  produce  such  mfiterlal  for  examination. 

"(2)    Contents. 

"Each  such  demajnd  still — 

"(1)  state  the  nature  of  the  conduct  con- 


a   aivU   lacketeerlr 
prior  to  the  Instit 
proceeding    thereof 


stituting   the  alle 
which   is  under  ir 
vision  of  law  appllj 


racketeering  violation 
estigation  and  the  pro- 
able  thereto: 

"(il)  describe  th^  class  or  classes  of  docu- 
mentary material  tb  be  produced  thereunder 
with  such  deflnltebess  and  certaUnty  as  to 
permit  such  material  to  be  fairly  identified; 

"(111)  prescribe  i  return  date  which  will 
provide  a  reasonaqle  period  of  time  within 
which  the  materlil  so  demanded  may  be 
assembled  and  maae  available  for  Inspection 
and  copying  or  reproduction;   and 

"(Iv)  identify  thft  custodian  to  whom  such 
material  shall  be  fnade  available. 

"(3)    Reasonabletiess;    privilege. 

"No  such  deman^i  shall — 

"(1)  contain  any  Requirement  which  would 
be  held  to  be  unreasonable  If  contained  In 
a  subpena  duces  tejcum  issued  by  a  court  of 
the  United  States  in  aid  of  a  grand  Jury  In- 
vestigation of  such  alleged  racketeering  vio- 
lation; or 

"(11)  require  the  [production  of  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  ■v^hlch  would  be  privileged 
from  disclosure  If  demanded  by  a  subpena 
duces  tecum  Issued  by  a  court  of  the  United 
States  in  aid  of  a  grand  Jury  investigation 
of  such  alleged  ra<keteerlng  violation. 

"(4)    Territorial    limits  of  service. 

"Any  such  demand  may  be  served  by  any 
racketeering  Invest  gator,  or  by  any  United 
States  marshal  or  deputy  marshal,  at  any 
place  within  the  territorial  Jiirlsdlctlon  of 
any  court  of  the  t'nited  States. 

"(5)    Service  upqn  legal  entity. 

"Service  of  any  s^ach  demtmd  or  any  peti- 
tion filed  under  this  section  may  be  made 
upon  a  person  by — 

"(1)  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy  there- 
of to  any  partner,  eitecutlve  officer,  managing 
agent,  or  general  igent  thereof,  or  to  any 
agent  thereof  authdrized  by  appointment  or 
by  law  to  receive  se;-vice  of  process  on  behalf 
of  such  person,  or  upon  any  individual 
person; 

"(11)  dellverying  a  duly  executed  copy 
thereof  to  the  principal  office  or  place  of 
business  of  the  per^n  to  be  served;  or 

"(ill)  depositing  puch  copy  in  the  United 
States  mails,  by  refistered  or  certified  mall 
duly  addressed  to  sUch  person  at  its  princi- 
pal office  or  place  of  business. 


"(6)   Return. 

"A  verified  return  by  the  individual  serv- 
ing any  such  demand  or  petition  setting 
forth  the  manner  of  such  service  ahall  be 
proof  of  such  service.  In  the  case  of  service 
by  registered  or  certified  mall,  such  return 
shall  be  accompanied  by  the  return  post  of- 
fice receipt  of  delivery  of  such  demand. 
"(7)  Racketeering  document  custodian. 
"(1)  Designation;  deputy  custodians. 
"The  Attorney  General,  or  any  Assistant 
Attorney  General  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  shall  designate  a  racketeering 
Investigator  to  serve  as  racketeer  document 
custodian,  and  such  additional  racketeering 
investigators  as  he  shall  determine  from 
time  to  time  to  be  necessary  to  serve  as  dep- 
uties to  such  officer. 

"(11)  Compliance  with  civU  investigative 
demand;  original  documentary  material. 

"Any  person  upon  whom  any  demand  Is- 
sued under  this  section  has  been  duly  served 
shall  make  such  material  available  for  in- 
spection and  copying  or  reproduction  to  the 
custodian  designated  therein  at  the  principal 
place  of  business  of  such  person,  or  at  such 
other  place  as  such  custodian  and  such  per- 
son thereafter  may  agree  and  prescribe  in 
writing  or  as  the  court  may  direct,  pursuant 
to  this  section  on  the  return  date  specified  in 
such  demand,  or  on  such  later  date  as  such 
custodian  may  prescribe  In  writing.  Such  per- 
son may  upon  written  agreement  between 
such  person  and  the  custodian  substitute  for 
copies  of  all  or  any  part  of  such  material 
originals  thereof. 

"(ill)  Possession  of  documentary  material: 
responsibility  for  use  and  return;  copies  for 
official  use:  examinations. 

"The  custodian  to  whom  any  documentary 
material  Is  so  delivered  shall  take  physical 
possession  thereof,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  use  made  thereof  and  for  the  return 
thereof  pursuant  to  this  chapter.  The  custo- 
dian may  cause  the  preparation  of  such  copies 
of  such  documentary  material  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  official  use  under  regulations 
which  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Attorney 
General.  While  in  the  possession  of  the  cus- 
todian, no  material  so  produced  shall  be 
available  for  examination,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  person  who  produced  such  ma- 
terial, by  any  individual  other  than  a  duly 
authorized  officer,  member,  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Under  such  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  as  the  Attorney 
General  shall  prescribe,  documentary  mate- 
rial while  in  the  possession  of  the  custodian 
shall  be  available  for  examination  by  the 
person  who  produced  such  material  or  any 
duly  authorized  representatives  of  such 
person. 

"  (iv )  Delivery  of  documentary  material  for 
use  in  presentation  of  case  or  proceeding; 
return  to  custodian  of  material  not  In  con- 
trol of  court  or  grand  Jury. 

"Whenever  any  attorney  has  been  desig- 
nated to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  before  any  court  or  grand  Jury  in  any 
case  or  proceeding  involving  any  alleged  vio- 
lation of  this  chapter,  the  custodian  may 
deliver  to  such  attorney  such  documentary 
material  in  the  possession  of  the  custodian 
as  such  attorney  determines  to  be  required 
for  use  in  the  presentation  of  such  case  or 
proceeding  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  any  such  case  or 
proceeding,  such  attorney  shall  return  to  the 
custodian  any  documentary  material  so 
withdrawn  which  has  not  passed  into  the 
control  of  such  court  or  grand  Jury  through 
the  introduction  thereof  into  the  record  of 
such  case  or  proceeding. 

"(V)  Return  to  producer  of  documentary 
material  not  in  control  of  court  or  grand 
Jury. 

"Upon  the  completion  of  (1)  the  racket- 
eering Investigation  for  which  any  docu- 
mentary material  was  produced  under  this 
chapter,  and  (2)  any  case  or  proceeding 
arising   from    such   investigation,    the   cus- 


todian shall  return  to  the  person  who  pro- 
duced such  material  all  such  material  other 
than  copies  thereof  made  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  which  has  not  passed  Into  the  con- 
trol of  any  court  or  grand  Jury  through  the 
Introduction  thereof  Into  the  record  of  such 
case  or  proceeding. 

"(vl)  Demand  by  producer  for  return  of 
documentary  material  upon  failure  to  insti- 
tute case  or  proceeding  within  reasonable 
time  after  completion  of  examination  and 
analysis  of  evidence. 

"When  any  documentary  material  has 
been  produced  by  any  person  under  this 
chapter  for  use  in  any  racketeering  Investi- 
gation, and  no  such  case  or  proceeding  aris- 
ing therefrom  has  been  Instituted  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  completion  of  the 
examination  and  analysis  of  all  evidence  as- 
sembled In  the  course  of  such  investigation, 
such  person  shall  be  entitled,  upon  written 
demand  made  upon  the  Attorney  General,  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  designated  by 
the  Attorney  General,  to  the  return  of  all 
documentary  material  other  than  copies 
thereof  made  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
so  produced  by  such  person. 

"(vll)  Successor  custodian;  notice  to  pro- 
ducer of  documentary  material;  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  successor. 

"In  the  event  of  the  death,  disability,  or 
separation  from  service  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  the  custodian  of  any  docu- 
mentary material  produced  under  any  de- 
mand issued  under  this  chanter,  or  the  of- 
ficial relief  of  such  custodian  from  respon- 
sibility for  the  custody  and  control  of  such 
material,  the  Attorney  General,  or  any  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  designated  by  the  At- 
torney General,  shall  promptly  (1)  desig- 
nate another  racketeering  Investigator  to 
serve  as  custodian  thereof,  and  (2)  trans- 
mit notice  In  writing  to  the  person  who 
produced  such  material  as  to  the  Identity 
and  address  of  the  successor  so  designated. 
Any  successor  so  designated  shall  have  with 
regard  to  such  materials  all  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities lmpK)sed  by  this  chapter  upon 
his  predecessor  In  office  with  regard  thereto, 
except  that  he  shall  not  be  held  responsible 
for  any  default  or  dereliction  which  occurred 
before  his  designation  as  custodian. 
"(b)  Judicial  proceedings. 
"(1)  Petition  foj  enforcement;  venue. 
"Whenever  any  person  falls  to  comply  with 
any  civil  Investigative  demand  duly  served 
upon  him  under  this  section  or  whenever 
satisfactory  copying  or  reproduction  of  any 
such  material  cannot  be  done  and  such  per- 
son refuses  to  surrender  such  material,  the 
Attorney  General,  or  any  Assistant  Attorney 
General  designated  by  the  Attorney  General, 
may  file.  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  Judicial  district  In  which  such 
person  resides.  Is  found,  or  transacts  business, 
and  serve  upon  such  person  a  petition  for 
an  order  of  such  court  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  chapter,  except  that  If  such  person 
transacts  business  in  more  than  one  such 
tUstrlct  such  petition  shall  be  filed  in  the 
district  in  which  such  person  maintains  his 
principal  place  of  business,  or  in  such  other 
district  in  which  such  person  transacts  busi- 
ness as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
to  such  petition. 

"(2)  Petition  for  order  modifying  or  setting 
aside  demand;  time  for  petition;  suspension 
of  time  allowed  for  compliance  with  demand 
during  pendency  of  petition;  grounds  for 
relief. 

"Within  twenty  days  after  the  service  of 
any  such  demand  upon  any  person,  or  at  any 
time  before  the  return  date  specified  In  the 
demand,  whichever  period  Is  shorter,  such 
person  may  file.  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Judicial  district  within 
which  such  person  resides,  Is  found,  or  trans- 
acts business,  and  serve  upon  such  custodian 
a  p>etltlon  for  an  order  of  such  court  modify- 
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ing  or  setting  aside  such  demand.  The  time 
allowed  for  compliance  with  the  demand  in 
whole  or  In  part  as  deemed  proper  and  or- 
dered by  the  court  shall  not  run  during  the 
pendency  of  such  petition  In  the  court.  Such 
petition  shall  specify  each  ground  upon  which 
the  petitioner  relies  in  seeking  such  relief, 
and  may  be  based  upon  any  failure  of  such 
demand  to  comply  with  the  provisloru  of  this 
chapter,  or  upon  any  constitutional  or  other 
legal  right  or  privilege  of  such  person. 

"(3)  Petition  for  order  requiring  per- 
formance by  custodian  of  duties;  venue. 

"At  any  time  during  which  any  custodian 
is  In  custody  or  control  of  any  documentary 
material  delivered  by  any  person  In  com- 
pliance with  any  such  demand,  such  person 
may  file,  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Judicial  district  within  which 
the  office  of  such  custodian  Is  situated,  and 
serve  upon  such  custodian  a  petition  for  an 
order  of  such  court  requiring  the  perform- 
ance by  such  custodian  of  any  duty  Imposed 
upon  him  by  this  chapter. 

"(4)   Jurisdiction:   appeal:  contempts. 

"Whenever  any  petition  Is  filed  In  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  under  this 
section,  such  court  shall  have  Jturlsdlctlon  to 
hear  and  determine  the  matter  so  presented, 
and  to  enter  such  order  or  orders  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  Into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter.  Any  final  order  so 
entered  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  pursuant 
to  section  1291  of  title  28.  Any  disobedience 
of  any  final  order  entered  under  this  section 
by  any  court  may  be  punished  as  a  contempt, 
thereof. 

"(5)  Applicability  of  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

"To  the  extent  that  such  rules  may  have 
application  and  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  shall  apply  to  any  peti- 
tion under  this  chapter." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  Part  I  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
analysis  designating  chapter  95  the  following : 

"96.  Racketeer  Influenced  and  corrupt 
organizations.  .  .  .  1961." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2516(1)  (C)..  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  between  the  paren- 
thesis and  the  comma,  the  following: 

"section  1963  (violations  with  respect  to 
racketeer  Influenced  and  corrupt  organiza- 
tions) " 

(b)  Section  2517(3),  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"criminal"  therefrom. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
liberally  construed  so  as  to  effectuate  Its 
remedial  purposes. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of  this 
Act  or  any  amendments  made  thereby  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances be  held  invalid,  the  provisions  of 
the  other  parts  and  their  application  to  other 
p>ersons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the   Senator   from    Georgia    <Mr.   Tal- 

MADGE) , 


S.    1864— INTRODUCTION    OF    THE 
FOOD  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry,  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  suffer 
from  some  degree  of  hunger  or  malnu- 
trition. 

As  one  who  has  always  attempted  to 
stay  attuned  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 


my  fellow  Georgians,  I  have  also  known 
that  many  of  my  own  constituents  are 
undernourished. 

During  my  tenure  as  Governor  of 
Greorgta  for  two  terms.  State  payments 
for  public  assistance  Increased  three 
times  over  what  they  had  been  when  I 
took  ofiBce.  The  Talmadge  administra- 
tion recognized  the  State's  obligation  to 
the  sick  and  the  aged,  to  the  blind  and 
the  disabled,  and  to  abandoned  and  ne- 
glected children  who  are  unfortunate 
victims  of  their  environment  or  Improvi- 
dent parents. 

We  tried,  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
within  the  means  available  at  that  time, 
to  do  what  we  could  to  help  people  help 
themselves.  And  we  have  done  so  since 
coming  to  the  Senate  more  than  12  years 
ago. 

On  the  Agriculture  Committee  we  have 
continued  to  show  concern  about  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  the  United  States, 
not  just  by  word  but  by  deed,  and  by 
positive  legislative  action. 

We  helped  formulate  the  commodity 
distribution  program  In  1959. 

We  helped  write  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  1964.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
served  on  the  conference  committee  that 
steered  this  legislation  through  to  enact- 
ment. 

We  likewise  worked  for  adoption  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1965. 

This  is  only  a  F>art  of  the  overall  pic- 
ture. There  has  been  a  vast  array  of  Fed- 
eral efforts  through  the  OflBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Appalachla  pro- 
gram, social  security,  public  health  and 
housing,  and  greatly  Increased  educa- 
tional expenditures  for  needy  children. 

Billions  upon  billions  have  been  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  addi- 
tional billions  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— not  just  to  assuage  poverty  by 
giving  people  money  to  spend,  but  more 
important,  to  increase  opportunities  for 
everyone  in  education  and  job  training. 

I  regard  the  latter  approach  as  far 
more  important  than  anything  that  can 
be  done.  We  are  going  to  see  in  the  final 
analysis  that  only  by  educating  more 
people  and  better  training  them  for  gain- 
ful employment  are  we  ever  going  to 
break  the  poverty  cycle. 

I  have  said  all  this  because  I  have  been 
somewhat  amazed  by  all  the  clamor  in 
recent  months  over  poverty  in  America. 
It  is  as  though  the  Congress  and  even 
the  American  people  have  suddenly  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  that  there  are 
poor  people  in  our  midst. 

Worst  yet,  public  ofiQcials  are  accused 
of  having  been  silent  on  the  issue  all 
these  many  years.  Very  often  such  ac- 
cusations have  come  from  sanctimonious 
critics  of  the  American  society  who  do  a- 
great  deal  of  talking,  but  very  little  of 
anything  else.  And  the  victims  of  their 
unjust  attacks  are  frequently  those  who 
have  been  doing  something,  who  have 
been  passing  laws  and  appropriating 
huge  sums  for  programs  primarily  de- . 
signed  to  aid  the  poor. 

I  submit  that  the  record  will  not  sup- 
port claims  that  poverty  has  suddenly 
been  discovered  as  something  new  under 
the  sun  in  the  United  States.  Spending 
for  Federal  social  programs,  including 
education,  welfare,  and  housing,  comes  to 
some  $60  billion  a  year,  ranking  second 


only  to  defense  as  the  highest  budget 
item. 

The  Congress,  then,  has  been  neither 
silent  nor  inactive  on  this  problem.  And 
neither  has  the  American  public,  which 
has  worked  hard  to  help  pay  for  these 
programs  through  their  taxes. 

My  position  Is  well  known.  It  has  been 
consistent.  I  have  favored  and  supported 
efforts  to  help  people  who  are  unable  to 
help  themselves  because  of  their  ad- 
vanced years  or  physical  disability.  I  am 
concerned  about  children  caught  in  cir- 
cumstances over  which  they  have  no 
control. 

I  have  also  backed  programs  to  help 
people  help  themselves  out  of  their  pre- 
dicaments by  offering  more  educational 
opportunities  and  more  of  a  chance  to 
learn  skills  for  a  job. 

But  I  do  not  now,  and  I  have  never 
favored  the  dole  or  the  handout.  I 
have  no  patience  with  anyone — ^man  or 
woman — who  is  able  but  unwilling  to 
work.  I  bring  no  brief  for  ablebodied 
people  who  fail,  because  of  their  own 
shiftlessness  or  lack  of  personal  respon- 
sibility, to  avail  themselves  of  jobs  that 
are  offered,  or  educational  and  training 
opportunities  within  their  reach. 

It  is  no  secret  that  we  have  such  people 
in  our  midst,  and  I  guess  we  will  have 
some  for  all  time.  But  I  do  not  bleed  for 
them.  I  feel  no  compulsion — and  neither 
should  American  taxpayers — to  look  after 
their  care  and  feeding.  If  they  are  able 
to  look  after  themselves,  to  take  what- 
ever action  necessary  to  improve  their 
lot  in  life,  theii  they  should  do  so.  There 
is  no  room  for  them  on  welfare  rolls  any- 
where in  any  State.  State  and  local  au- 
thorities should  make  sure  such  people 
do  not  become  wards  of  society  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  other  people's  labor,  when 
they  have  refused  to  do  anything  them-  S 
selves. 

There  is  of  course  room  for  improve- 
ment in  our  efforts  to  alleviate  poverty. 
We  can  and  should  expand  opportunities 
for  education  and  training.  We  can  do  ''^ 
more  to  lift  the  oppressive  burden  of  dep- 
rivation carried  by  the  old  and  the  in-  "  • 
firm.  We  must  especially  see  to  the  needs 
of  children  to  whom  we  must  look  for  the 
future  of  the  Nation. 

This  is  not  only  our  humane  duty.  It 
is  commonsense.  For  unless  we  help  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  children — who  other- 
wise would  be  unfed,  ragged,  and  ill- 
housed — and  give  them  every  chance  to 
go  to  school  and  learn,  we  can  never  hope 
to  make  any  meaningful  progress  in  com- 
bating poverty  iind  reducing  the  cost  of 
welfare.  , 

To  this  extent,  all  the  current  public- 
ity about  the  poverty  and  hunger  prob- 
lem has  served  a  useful  purpose.  It  has 
dramatized  the  need  and  intensified  pub- 
lic interest.  The  hearings  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  have  also  been  productive. 
They  have  focused  greater  attention  on 
the  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of 
himger  and  malnutrition  in  a  nation  of 
great  agricultural  abundance  and  tre- 
mendous prosperity. 

Publicity  has  been  suflacient.  Eiiough 
trips  have  been  taken.  We  have  ample 
evidence  in  hand.  What  we  need  now  is 
less  talking  and  more  doing. 
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I  am  today  Introdueizig  a  bill,  to  be 
called  the  Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1969, 
to  modify  the  food  stamp  program  and  to 
improve  lt«  operation  In  order  to  better 
serve  the  food  ne«ds  of  extremely  low  in- 
come families. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  I  do  not  regard  food  assistance  pro- 
grams as  a  panatea.  This  is  no  poverty 
cure-all.  We  cantiot  zero  in  on  only  a 
small  fraction  of  a  family's  need  and 
hope  to  solve  this  problem.  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize my  view  that  the  surest  way 
and  the  only  way  to  end  poverty  is  to 
provide  and  prot^ote  more  Job  trsdning 
for  nonproductive  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety, and  to  maUitain  a  viable  economy 
that  will  continue!  to  increase  job  oppor- 
tunities. I 

Neither  do  I  consider  food  assistance 
programs  as  a  first  step  toward  a  national 
income  maintenance  system.  I  for  one  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  it  would 
be  either  practical  or  wise  to  establish 
any  kind  of  national  income  mainte- 
nance prt)p-am  th^t  would  provide  a  cer- 
tain staJidard  o^  living  for  everyone 
whether  he  works  ior  attempts  to  work  or 
not.  I 

First  of  all.  I  f^l  that  this  would  de- 
stroy the  individual's  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  And  this,  after  all,  is  the  most 
fundamental  need  of  our  welfare  recipi- 
ents— the  need  foe  pride  and  himian  dig- 
nity. Only  a  job.  k  satisfying  productive 
job.  and  the  ability  to  earn  one's  way 
through  this  worlq  can  meet  this  need. 
Second,  and  najt  the  least  considera- 
tion, such  a  cosCy  giveaway  program 
would  eventually  Virtually  bankrupt  our 
economy. 

Testimony  befofe  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  has 
brought  vividly  to;  my  attention  the  im- 
portance of  using  jfood  to  break  the  pov- 
erty cycle.  The  hijman  brain  attains  its 
maximum  growth  In  the  first  5  to  6  years 
of  a  child's  life,  aid  severe  malnutrition 
in  children  under  2  years  of  age  can  per- 
manently impair  ihe  brain  development 
and  lead  to  retardation,  and  ultimately 
dependency.  And  i|i  many  cases,  children 
suffer  from  dietary  inadequacies  even 
before  they  are  bofn. 

It  takes  no  imagination  to  readily  see 
that  a  child  who  isThungry  and  who  is  re- 
tarded will  have  little  chance  of  learn- 
ing the  skills  necessary  to  function  in  to- 
day's highly  technical  society. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  on  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  to  work  firsthand 
from  the  beginning  in  the  development 
of  surplus  food  iistribution  and  food 
stamp  programs. 

The  progess  we  i  have  made  in  recent 
years  has  been  substantial  indeed.  In 
1960.  the  U.S.  D^artment  of  Agricul- 
ture offered  only  five  food  Items  worth 
$2.20  per  month,  per  person,  for  distri- 
bution to  famille#.  The  selection  was 
limited  to  lard,  rice,  flour,  nonfat  dry 
milk,  and  commeal. 

Only  about  1,20P  counties  and  areas 
distributed  these  cbmmodltles  and  aver- 
age participation  for  that  year  was  3.5 
million  persons.  The  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  in  his  first  Executive  order 
doubled  the  number  of  commodities  and 
the  amount  of  food  for  the  program. 

At  the  present  time,  22  commodities 
worth   $12.70  per  person   monthly   are 


offered.  The  program  operates  in  1.419 
counties,  cities,  and  administrative  units. 

More  important,  however,  has  been 
the  evolvement  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. It  began  in  1961  with  eight  pilot 
projects  and  50,000  persons  participat- 
ing. In  1968,  the  food  stamp  program 
reached  almost  2^  million  people  at  a 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  $173 
million. 

According  to  the  standards  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  a  family 
of  four  with  an  Income  of  less  than  $2.- 
200  per  year  is  classified  as  hard  core 
poor.  The  figures  indicate  that  there  are 
12  to  15  million  hard  core  poor  In  the 
Nation. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  $2,200  for 
a  family  of  four  is  the  upper  income  lim- 
it for  this  group  of  12  to  15  million  peo- 
ple. The  average  income  of  families  with 
incomes  under  $2,200  is  about  $1,220, 
and  the  average  income  for  1.8  million 
families  under  $1,000  was  only  $630  per 
year. 

I  have  never  been  one  to  place  un- 
reserved faith  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty.  How- 
ever, even  allowing  for  a  certain  margin 
of  error,  these  statistics  indicate  that 
there  are  millions  of  citizens  who  need 
more  food  assistance  and  are  not  getting 
it. 

The  problem  is  basically  one  of  in- 
sufHcient  funds. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous job  with  the  funds  and  re- 
sources available  to  it.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  waged  a  long  and  un- 
popular battle  in  trying  to  extend  the 
commodity  distribution  program  and  the 
food  stamp  program. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  some 
critics  have  attempted  to  make  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  the  whipping 
boy  for  all  the  Nation's  nutrition  prob- 
lems. I  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  administrators  are  some  of 
the  most  efficient  in  Government.  I  know 
that  they  have  achieved  considerable  ex- 
pertise through  the  years  in  administer- 
ing our  food  programs. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  there  has 
never  been  a  major  scandal  in  connection 
with  the  USDA's  administration  of 
food  assistance  programs.  This  Is  the 
case  because  the  Department  has  in- 
sisted on  strong  supervision  over  its  pro- 
grams. Contrast  this  with  the  record  of 
some  other  agencies  involved  in  assisting 
the  Nation's  poor. 

Moreover,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  never  attempted  to  cut  off  Fed- 
eral food  assistance  funds  as  a  means  of 
social  engineering. 

Here  again,  contrast  this  with  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  which  has  seen  fit  to 
cut  off  funds  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram in  desegregation  noncompliance 
cases.  All  school  lunch  assistance  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  untouched  by  such  controversy. 
Hungry  and  iimocent  children  have  not 
been  penalized  by  Agriculture  as  they 
have  by  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
My  study  of  the  problem  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  America  indicates  sev- 
eral flaws  in  the  commodity  distribution 
program.  One  of  them  is  the  inability 


of  many  families  without  transportation 
to  get  to  the  distribution  point  and  carry 
their  food  home.  In  many  large  coun- 
ties, there  is  only  one  point  of  distribu- 
tion for  the  entire  county.  A  family's 
monthly  supply  of  food  Is  a  very  bulky 
parcel.  This  is  a  serious  problem  yet  to  be 
resolved. 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  program  Is 
the  Inflexibility  of  available  foods.  Often 
the  food  items  available  are  not  the  ones 
needed  by  persons  on  special  diets — such 
as  the  elderly  or  the  very  young. 

Not  the  least  of  the  flaws  of  the  com- 
modity distribution  program  is  that  It  Is 
a  dole,  a  complete  giveaway.  It  tends  to 
be  destructive  of  human  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram requires  that  every  participant 
must  pay  into  the  program  a  certain 
percentage  of  his  Income.  The  food  stamp 
program  requires  a  person  to  budget  his 
income  and  to  make  a  contribution. 

However,  under  the  present  food  stamp 
system,  the  contribution  that  is  required 
is  sometimes  so  high  that  it  discourages 
participation  in  the  program  by  families 
in  the  great  need  of  food  assistsuice.  For 
Instance,  under  the  present  system,  a 
family  in  the  Southeast  with  an  income 
of  $70  per  month  must  pay  $30  in  order 
to  obtain  $64  worth  of  food  stamps. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  family  in  this 
predicament  finds  it  extremely  difficult 
to  allocate  $30  of  its  income  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  to  purchase  food 
stamps.  Doing  so  greatly  reduces  the 
family's  ability  to  pay  for  other  essen- 
tials, such  as  rent  and  utilities. 

Another  drawback  of  the  food  stamp 
program  as  presently  constituted  is  the 
inaccessibility  of  points  of  sale-  As  in  the 
case  of  the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram, there  is  often  only  one  point 
where  food  stamps  can  be  sold  in  an 
entire  county. 

Although  the  food  stamp  participant 
does  not  have  the  added  burden  of  lug- 
ging home  large  parcels  of  food,  it  is 
difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  for 
destitute  people  to  travel  across  a  county 
to  buy  food  stamps  every  month. 

Before  leaving  office.  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Freeman  said  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  attempting  to  phase  out  com- 
modity distribution  programs  in  favor  of 
food  stamp  programs.  This  policy  should 
be  continued.  However,  in  the  interim, 
we  should  continue  to  allow  local  au- 
thorities to  determine  which  program 
they  prefer. 

If  the  bill  which  I  am  now  offering  la 
enacted  into  law,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram will  be  far  more  attractive  than 
the  commodity  distribution  program.  It 
will  be  less  cumbersome  to  operate  and 
less  costly  from  the  county  administra- 
tive standpoint. 

The  major  proposals  of  my  legislation 
are:  First,  to  Improve  food  stamp  dis- 
tribution and  make  them  more  accessi- 
ble: second,  to  lower  the  piu-chase  price 
of  food  stamps  and  to  Increase  the  bonus 
to  participating  households:  and  third, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  issue  free  coupons  to  households 
with  no  incomes  or  extremely  minimal 
incomes. 

A  key  part  of  my  plan  Is  designed  to 
resolve  one  of  the  major  problems  in  the 
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food  stamp  program.  We  need  to  make 
them  more  readily  accessible  to  partici- 
pants, particularly  those  of  extreme  age 
and  physical  disability. 

I  propose  to  have  food  stamps  sold  at 
post  offices  throughout  the  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve the  post  office  to  be  the  most  logical 
agency  to  handle  this  assignment,  and 
I  know  that  we  can  rely  on  postal  em- 
ployees to  do  an  efficient  job  of  issuing 
and  accounting  for  these  coupons. 

The  reasoning  behind  my  making  this 
decision  is  simple.  Everyone  knows 
where  his  post  office  Is  located,  and  post 
offices  are  usually  within  fairly  close 
proximity  of  everyone's  home. 

Also,  in  a  further  effort  to  enhance  the 
accessibility  of  food  stamps,  my  bill  would 
give  welfare  recipients  an  option  of  hav- 
ing the  cost  of  their  food  stamps  de- 
ducted from  their  monthly  welfare 
checks,  and  the  coupons  mailed  to  them 
along  with  the  checks.  Local  welfare 
agencies  would  assume  the  administra- 
tive responsibility  of  deducting  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  coupons  from  the  wel- 
fare checks. 

I  am  firmly  committed  to  this  self- 
help  principle  embodied  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  This  approach  provides 
poor  families  with  the  opportunity  to 
convert  their  current  food  expenditures 
into  food  stamps,  which  in  turn  will  buy 
more  food  than  otherwise  would  be  avail- 
able and  insure  dietary  gains. 

However,  current  food  stamp  purchase 
requirements  are  so  high  that  they  pre- 
vent many  needy  families  from  partici- 
pating in  the  program.  Under  the  exist- 
ing Food  Stamp  Act,  households  are 
charged  an  amount  equivalent  to  their 
normal  expenditure  for  food.  This  should 
be  liberalized  to  some  degree  to  refiect  a 
more  reasonable  investment  on  the  part 
of  needy  households,  and  to  reduce  the 
disproportionate  bite  it  presently  takes 
out  of  their  total  incomes. 

Under  my  bill  no  family  would  be  re- 
quired to  invest  more  than  25  percent  of 
its  total  income  for  food  stamps.  This 
would  not  be  a  fixed,  uniform  standard. 
It  would  be  a  maximum  level  with  suit- 
able adjustments  for  families  of  various 
sizes  and  incomes. 

This  approach  will  bring  increased 
food  stamp  assistance  to  the  families 
and  children  who  need  it  most.  This  is  my 
recommended  No.  1  change  In  the  food 
stamp  program.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
given  the  highest  priority. 

To  families  with  no  income  or  with  ex- 
tremely minimum  incomes,  even  a  small 
purchase  price  is  prohibitive  of  food 
stamp  participation.  My  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
issue  food  stamps  at  no  cost  to  such  fam- 
ilies. Households  with  an  income  of  more 
than  $40  a  month  would  not*  be  eligible 
for  free  stamps. 

In  recent  months,  there  have  been  in- 
creasing pressures  to  remove  the  admin- 
istration of  food  programs  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  place  them 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  or  some  other  agency. 

I  cannot  imagine^  any  action  more  un- 
warranted, or  that  would  have  a  more 
unsettling  effect  on  our  food  assistance 
programs.  The  record  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  administering  food  pro- 


grams is  a  good  one.  The  Department  has 
done  an  exemplary  job  with  the  resources 
available  to  it.  However,  the  limitations 
of  the  current  Food  Stamp  Act  and  the 
inadequateness  of  appn^riations  have 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Department 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem 
of  himger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United 
States. 

My  legislation  would  give  the  Depart- 
ment the  tools  it  has  needed — and  indeed 
asked  for — in  order  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  food  stamp  program,  and  to 
make  mooe  adequate  nutrition  available 
to  truly  needy  families. 

We  should  leave  food  assistance  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
But  some  additional  changes  are  needed 
to  insure  better  coordination  of  all  the 
food  programs.  For  this  reason,  I  propose 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  estab- 
lish within  his  department  a  subagency 
Co  be  known  as  the  Federal  Pood  Admin- 
istration. 

It  would  be  the  responsibility  of  this 
agency  to  coordinate  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram, the  school  lunch  program,  the  nu- 
tritional education  programs  now  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  any  other  food  assistance  programs 
of  the  Department. 

Not  all  of  the  problem  of  malnutrition 
can  be  solved  simply  by  providing  more 
food. 

We  need  increased  education  and 
training  In  the  proper  means  of  prepar- 
ing nutritious  food.  Already  the  agricul- 
tural extension  services  of  Georgia  and 
other  States  are  dolhg  an  excellent  job 
In  expanding  the  nutritional  educa- 
tion program  for  low-income  families 
throughout  America.  We  should  do  more. 
We  cannot  attack  this  problem  in  a 
vacuum.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  course  is  not  the  only  agency  with  an 
interest  in  seeing  that  more  food  and 
better  nutrition  are  available  to  needy 
people.  The  Department  must  work  with 
other  agencies  in  attacking  the  poverty 
problem  and  all  the  other  social  ills 
which  plague  our  Nation. 

To  strengthen  the  overall  effort,  I  pro- 
pose to  establish  an  interdepartmental 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Nutrition  Committee.  This  committee 
shall  be  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
serving  as  members. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  appoint 
such  persons  from  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  he  determines  exceptionally  well 
qualified  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  the 
committee.  ' 

The  Secretary  will  also  appoint  to  the 
committee  representatives  of  the  private 
sector.  The  Nation's  food  industry  has 
much  to  offer  the  Federal  Government 
in  picking  better  ways  to  attack  mal- 
nutrition. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  a  total 
program  to  insure  that  low-income  fam- 
ilies in  the  United  States  can  obtaiil  a 
diet  that  Is  more  adequate  and  nutritious 
if  they  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program. 
My  bill  will  cure  many  defects  of  the 


present  system  by  making  food  stamps 
more  accessible  and  by  bringing  purchase 
requirements  more  within  the  means  of 
deserving  families  in  real  need. 

The  food  stamp  program  cannot  com- 
pletely solve  the  poverty  problem. 

In  closing,  I  reiterate  my  strong  con- 
viction that  the  only  way  to  make  signif- 
icant progress  against  poverty  and  un- 
emplosmient  in  America  is  to  provide 
more  and  better  educational  oppor- 
tunities, particularly  in  the  area  of  job 
training.  Even  this,  of  course,  cannot 
accomplish  our  goals  overnight. 

We  must  continue  to  seek  ways  to  im- 
prove our  schools,  to  get  more  people 
into  school,  and  to  keep  them  there.  We 
must  particularly  do  everything  posssible 
to  promote  occupational  training.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  also  impress  upon  all 
our  people  that  they,  too,  have  obliga- 
tions to  keep,  such  as  a  sense  of  individual 
responsibility,  initiative,  and  above  all  a 
willingness  to  work  and  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  that  are  available  in 
great  abundance. 

In  fact,  it  is  written  into  my  bill  that 
the  Secretary  shall  require  the  State 
agencies  of  each  participating  State  to 
encourage  and  assist  physically  and 
mentally  able  adults  receiving  food 
stamps  to  obtain  employment.  The  intent 
of  this  is  clear.  All  people  have  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  secure  employment,  if  they 
are  able  to  do  so  and  if  employment  is 
available.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  State 
agencies  to  see  that  they  do  so  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

As  we  continue  to  strive  for  the  at- 
tainment of  these  goals,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  neglect  the  nutritional  needs  of 
our  citizens,  the  old  and  disabled  and 
especially  our  small  children  who  must 
at  all  costs  be  educated  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible. 

The  Talmadge  Food  Stamp  bill  will 
help  meet  this  problem.  It  is  a  moderate 
plan  that  can  be  kept  within  reasonable 
but  effective  bonds. 

I  believe  this  bill  can  be  enacted  into 
law  now — during  this  session  el  Con- 
gress. 

The  poor  of  this  Nation  have  had 
enough  promises. 

They  have  had  enough  investigation. 

Theyuie  not  need  any  more  television 
coverage. 

They  do  not  need  any  more  Senators 
going  around  the  country  telling  them 
how  poor  they  are. 

What  the  poor  and  hungry  of  this  Na- 
tion need  is  a  practical,  workable  plan 
which  will  put  food  in  their  stomachs 
now,  and  give  them  more  of  an  incen- 
tive to  do  more  for  themselves. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  meets  this  need. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  summary 
of  the  bill,  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis 
and  the  bill.  I  send  to  the  desk  the  bill 
for  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without'  objection,  the  bill 
and  material  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1864)  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Talmadge,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
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title,  referred  toj  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Hecord,  as  follows: 

I  S.  1864 
Be  it  enacted  b|^  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  if  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  b«  clt«4  as  the  "Food  Assistance 
Act  of  19«8". 

Sxc.  2.  The  seco|id  sentence  of  section  5(b) 
of  the  Food  Staii)p  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  tt>e  period  and  (xisertlng  in 
lieu  thereof  a  c<)mma  and  the  following: 
"except  that  the  ^tate  agency  may  not  take 
Into  conslderatloi)  income  standards  estab- 
lished for  the  piirpose  of  title  19  of  the 
SoclAl  Security  A()t.". 

Sbc.  3.  Section!  7(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  is  an^ended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(b)  Household^  shall  be  charged  such  por- 
tion of  the  face  Value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment Issued  to  thfcm  as  Is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  represent  a  reasonable  invest- 
ment by  such  households,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  number  of  persons  in  such 
households,  the  income  of  such  households, 
[tors  as  the  Secretary  deems 
|n  no  case  shall  a  house- 
br  a  coupon  allotment  an 
amount  greater  tnan  an  amount  equal  to  25 
per  centum  of  tl^e  Income  of  such  house- 
uivalent  to  the  period  for 
nt  is  issued.  The  Secretary 
Issuance  of  a  coupon  al- 
lotment without  charge  to  any  household  de- 
termined to  have  lllttle  or  no  income;  but  a 
ent  may  not  be  Issued 
with  an  income  greater 


and  such  other  f: 
appropriate;  but 
hold  beb  «harged 


hold  for  a  period 
which  such  allot: 
may  authorize  th 


free  coupon  alio' 
to  any  househol 
than  $40  per  mon 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The 
lOte)  of  the  Poi 
amended  by  strlk: 
the  end  of  clau8< 


Second  sentence  of  section 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  is 
ig  out  the  word  "and"  at 
(3);  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  endj  of  clause  (4)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereolj  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and":  and  by  adolng  after  such  clause  (4) 
a  new  clause  as  fcillows:  "(5)  that  the  State 
agency  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  iqstitute  procedures  under 
which  any  household  p>artlclpatlng  in  the 
food  stamp  progran  may.  If  It  so  elects,  have 
the  charges,  if  any,  for  its  coupon  allotment 
deducted  from  any  grant  or  payment  such 
householc"  may  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
a  federally  aided  public  assistance  program 
of  the  State." 

(b)  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  addln;  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(h)  The  Secret iry  shall  require  the  State 
agency  of  each  pwticlpatlng  State  to  en- 
courage and  asslsl;  physically  and  mentally 
able  adult  membej-s  of  households  receiving 
coupon  allotments  under  this  Act  to  obtain 
employment." 

Sec  5.  The  third  sentence  of  section  15(b)- 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  following  the  semicolon  In 
clause  (2),  and  Iniertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "(3)  th(e  direct  costs  incurred  In 
the  issuance  of  coupons  to  eligible  house- 
holds: and  (4)  ai  amount  not  to  exceed 
25  percentima  of  the  costs  computed  under 
(1)  and  (2)  above.  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe general  guidelines  and  minimum  re- 
quirements with  tespect  to  the  quality  of 
certification  and  lisuance  services  to  be  pro- 
vided by  State  ageu  cles  to  eligible  households, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  matters  re- 
lating to  the  place^,  times,  and  frequency  of 
coupon  Issuance  iiervices  In  political  sub- 
divisions approved  for  participation  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  In  no  case  shall  the 
Secretary  approve  the  issuance  of  coupons 
less  often  than  twliie  monthly.  The  Secretary 
may  withhold  or  leny  payment  under  this 
subsection  to  any  State  agency  which  falls 
to  comply  with  su^h  guidelines  or  minimum 
standards." 


Sec.  6.  Section  15  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  in  any  local  subdivision  in  which  the 
food  stamp  program  is  in  operation,  the 
postmaster  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  post  office  In  such  local  sub- 
division shall,  without  reimbursement  by  the 
State  agency,  assume  responsibility  (1)  for 
the  acceptance,  storage^  and  protection  of 
coupons  after  the  delivery  thereof  to  such 
poet  office,  (2)  for  the  issuance  of  such 
coupons  to  eligible  households  within  the 
local  subdivision  in  which  such  post  office  is 
located,  and  (3)  for  the  control  and  account- 
ing for  such  coupons." 

Sec.  7.  The  first  sentence  of  section  16  (a) 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  everything  immediately  following 
"June  30,  1969:"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "not  in  excess  of  $525,- 
000,000.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970;  not  in  excess  of  $900,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971;  and  not  in 
excess  of  such  sum  as  may  hereafter  be 
authorized  by  Congress  for  any  subsequent 
fiscal  period." 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Pood  Stamp  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section   as   follows: 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
a  separate  Eigency  to  be  known  as  the  'Fed- 
eral Pood  Administration'.  The  Secretary 
shall  administer  and  coordinate  through 
such  agency  the  food  stamp  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act  and  other  similar  and 
related  food  assistance  and  nutritional  ed- 
ucation programs  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary, including,  but  not  limited  to,  thoee 
programs  carried  out  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966.  clause  (2)  of  section  32  of  Public 
Law  320  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
and  clause  (3)  of  section  416  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  In- 
terdepartmental committee,  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  'National  Nutrition  Commit- 
tee,' to  advise  him  on  matters  relating  to 
the  administration  of  this  Act  and  other 
programs  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
such  persons  from  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
he  determines  are  exceptionally  well  quali- 
fied by  virtue  of  their  background,  training, 
education,  and  experience  In  matters  relat- 
ing to  food,  diet,  and  nutrition.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  serve  as  members  of  such 
committee.  The  Secretary  shall  also  appoint 
to  such  committee  one  or  more  representa- 
tives  from    the   food    Industry." 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr 
Talmadge,  follows: 

Brief  Summakt  of  the  Talmaixse  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1969 

My  bill  would  make  three  basic  changes 
In  the  Pood  Stamp  Program: 

(1)  Purchase  price  of  food  stamps  shall 
be  lowered  so  that  no  eligible  household  will 
have  to  pay  more  than  26%  of  its  income 
for  food   stamps. 

(2)  Free  food  stamps  will  be  available  to 
families  with  no  Income  or  minimal  Income. 

(3)  Distribution  of  food  stamps  will  be 
improved  by:  (a)  Sale  of  food  stamps  in  the 
Post  Office,  and,  (b)  Mailing  of  food  stamps 
to  recipients  of  public  assistance. 

PTTRCHASE    PRICE    WHX    BE    LOWERED 

Under  the  present  Pood  Stamp  Program, 
the  purchase  price  is  too  high.  Many  families 
In  the  greatest  need  of  food  assistance  are 
unable  to  participate  in  the  Program.  For  ex- 


ample, under  the  present  system,  a  South- 
eastern family  of  four  with  Income  of  $140 
I>er  month  must  pay  948  In  order  to  get  food 
stamps  worth  |72.  Thus,  getting  a  bonus  of 
$24.  Under  my  plan,  the  same  family  would 
pay  only  $24  for  food  coupons.  Therefore, 
the  bonus  would  be  Increased  to  $48  per 
month.  To  use  another  example,  a  North- 
ern family  of  eight  persons  with  an  Income 
of  $75  per  month  must  pay  $34  to  receive  a 
food  stamp  allotment  of  $100  monthly.  Under 
my  plan,  the  purchase  price  to  this  family 
would  be  cut  to  $16.  Therefore,  this  needy 
family  would  receive  a  bonus  of  $84  rather 
than  $66. 

My  plan  will  bring  increased  food  stamp 
assistance  to  the  families  who  need  It  most. 

FREE    FOOD    STAMPS 

For  families  with  no  income  or  with  mini- 
mal income,  even  a  small  purchase  price 
may  be  prohibitive.  Therefore,  my  plan  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Is- 
sue food  stamps  free  to  families  with  little 
or  no  Income.  Households  with  an  Income 
of  over  $40  per  month  would  not  qualify 
under  this  provision. 

IMPROVED     METHODS     OF    DISTRIBtn'ION 

In  the  present  program,  there  is  often 
only  one  point  of  food  stamp  distribution 
In  a  large  area.  My  plan  would  provide  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  shall  assume  the 
responsibility  for  selling  food  stamp  coupons. 
Everyone  knows  where  the  Post  Office  is  and 
there  Is  usually  a  Post  Office  In  every  com- 
munity. 

My  bill  would  also  give  the  recipients  of 
public  assistance  the  option  of  having  the 
purchase  price  of  food  stamps  deducted  from 
their  monthly  check  and  the  stamps  mailed 
to  them.  This  would  be  especially  beneficial 
to  elderly  families  with  no  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

FEDERAL    FOOD    ADMINISTRATION 

My  amendments  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  a  Federal  Pood  Ad- 
ministration to  coordinate  all  federal  food 
assistance  programs.  Including  the  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Nutrition  Education 
Programs  of  the  Extension  Service. 

NATIONAL    NUTRITION    COMMITTEE  ' 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  es- 
tablish an  Inter-departmental  National  Nu- 
trition Committee  to  coordinate  the  nutri- 
tion efforts  of  all  departments  of  the  Federal 
government  and  the  efforts  of  the  private 
food  industry.  This  Committee  would  utilize 
the  technical  expertise  and  imaginative 
Ideas  of  private  industry  in  attacking  the 
problem  of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

ESTIMATED    FINANCING 

Careful  analysis  and  cost  projection  by 
experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicate  that  $525  million  would  be  needed 
for  current  fiscal  year  1970.  This  proposal 
takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
modified  program  could  not  be  implement- 
ed before  January  1970.  We  are  assuming 
that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970,  partici- 
pation in  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  would 
reach  5.5  million  people. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  the  estimated  cost 
would  be  $900  million.  This  assumes  year- 
end  participation  of  6,580,000  people. 

Section  by  Section  Analysis  of  the  Food 
ASSISTANCE  Act  of  1969 
Section  2:  Under  Section  2.  states  wUl  con- 
tinue to  set  eligibility  standards  for  partici- 
pation in  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Under 
present  law,  states  set  the  eligibility  levels 
in  conformity  with  the  Income  standards 
used  by  the  Individual  state  in  Its  Federally 
aided  public  assistance  programs.  I  amend 
the  present  law  to  provide  that  states  shall 
not  take  into  consideration  Income  stand- 
ards established  for  the  purpose  of  Title  19 
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of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  provision 
Insures  that  state  agencies  will  not  use 
standards  of  the  Medicaid  Program  In  set- 
ting eligibility  levels  for  food  stamp  assist- 
ance. The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to 
insure  that  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  will 
never  get  out  of  reasonable  bounds  as  the 
Medicaid  Program  has  in  some  states. 

Section  3:  This  section  provides  that  no 
eligible  household  will  be  required  to  devote 
more  than  25  percent  of  Its  Income  to  the 
purchase  of  food  stampw.  The  25  percent 
figure  will  be  calculated  on  a  monthly  basis. 
In  other  words,  if  the  average  monthly  In- 
come of  a  family  Is  $100,  this  family  could 
be  charged  no  more  than  $25  per  month  for 
food  stamps.  The  25  percent  figure  Is  only 
an  upper  limit.  The  Secretary  would  have 
discretion  In  setting  purchase  prices  and 
would  take  Into  consideration  such  factors 
as  family  size  and  family  income. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  issue 
free  food  stamps  to  households  having  little 
or  no  income.  He  would  have  some  discretion 
in  the  issuance  of  these  free  stamps  but 
would  not  be  able  to  issue  free  stamps  to 
any  household  having  monthly  income 
greater  than  $40. 

Section  4:  State  agencies  are  required  to 
give  recipients  of  public  assistance  the  op- 
tion of  having  the  charges  for  food  coupons 
deducted  from  their  public  assistance  pay- 
ments. The  state  agency  would  be  responsi- 
ble In  sending  food  stamps  to  the  recipients. 

Another  provision  of  Section  4  directs  the 
Secretary  to  require  state  agencies  to  en- 
courage and  assist  able  adult  recipients  of 
food  assistance  In  obtaining  employment. 
The  Secretary  should  use  every  reasonable 
means  to  insure  that  sufficient  emphasis  is 
placed  on  getting  able-bodied  participants 
off  the  relief  rolls  and  into  the  work  force. 

Section  5:  This  section  provides  for  addi- 
tional reimbursement  for  the  direct  cost  of 
issuing  coupons  to  households  who  are  not 
receiving  public  assistance.  Also,  it  gives  the 
Secretary  additional  authority  to  set  guide- 
lines and  minimum  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  quality  of  certification  and 
Issuance  service.  It  states  that  In  no  case 
shall  the  Secretary  approve  the  Issuance  of 
coupons  less  than  twice  monthly. 

Section  6";  My  bill  provides  that  the  United 
States  Post  Office  shall,  without  reimburse- 
ment, assume  responsibility  for  Issuing  food 
stamps.  The  Post  Office  would  assume  this 
responsibility  in  any  local  subdivision  where 
a  food  stamp  program  Is  in  operation. 

Section  7:  This  section  authorizes  $525 
million  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  $900  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971. 

Section  8:  Under  my  plan,  the  Secretary 
would  establish  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  sub-agency  to  be  known  as 
the  Federal  Pood  Administration.  This  sub- 
agency  would  be  charged  with  the  Adminis- 
tration and  coordination  of  all  food  assist- 
ance programs  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  including  the  nutrition  educa- 
tion programs  of  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  Department. 

Under  this  section,  the  Secretary  would 
establish  an  inter-departmental  committee 
known  as  the  National  Nutrition  Committee, 
to  coordinate  the  nutrition  efforts  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  government  and 
the  efforts  of  the  private  food  industry.  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  api>olnt  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  the  Committee.  However,  he 
would  have  discretion  In  app>olntlng  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  Including 
the  representatives  of  the  private  food  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a  few 
questions  concerning  his  bill? 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  u^ 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  l5©uld 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  how  and  why  the 
25  percent  maximum  level  he  has  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  was  determined  for 
the  purchase  price  of  the  stamps. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  average  family 
in  the  United  States  spends  approxi- 
mately 17  percent  on  their  food.  It  was 
my  thought  and  the  thought  of  the 
others  who  were  working  with  me  on  this 
problem  in  drafting  the  bill  that  the  very 
lowest  income  bracket  should  have  a 
greater  allowance  for  food  than  the 
average  for  the  Nation  of  17  percent. 
Therefore,  we  thought  25  percent  was  a 
reasonable  figure. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Would  the  food  stamps 
be  sold  whenever  the  Post  Office  was 
open? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Under  the  bill  they 
would  be  sold  any  time  at  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary,  but  not  less  than  2  days 
in  each  month.  They  wduld  have  at  least 
two  opporttinities  in  any  given  month  to 
buy  food  stamps  at  the  Post  Office  if  the 
measure  becomes  law. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  imder  the 
bill,  would  a  person  still  have  to  pur- 
chase a  month's  supply  of  stamps  at  one 
time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No;  he  would  not. 
Presumably,  if  the  Secretary  made  it  the 
minimum  amount,  they  would  purchase 
2  weeks'  supply  at  a  time  in  li^u  of  a 
month's  supply.  It  would  depend  on 
what  the  Secretary  determined  in  the 
matter. 

Frankly,  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  administrators  of  the  pro- 
gram— local,  State,  and  Federal — that  if 
they  could  buy  the  stamps  anytime  they 
wanted  to,  any  day  in  the  week,  it  might 
result  in  a  lower  expenditure  of  their 
food  budget  for  food.  Some  improvident 
parents  might  buy  food  stamps  and  take 
some  of  the  money  to  buy  a  quart  of 
liquor. 

We  are  trying  to  see  that  the  maxl-^ 
mum  amount  of  the  money  flows  into 
the  purchase  of  a  good  diet  that  would 
be  nutritious  to  a  family.  ^ 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  was  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  with  regard  to 
the  relation  between  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  the  commodity  food  distribu- 
tion program. 

The  Senator  made  the  statement  that 
the  food  stamp  program  is  less  expensive 
than  the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram from  the  county  administration 
standpoint. 

I  assume  this  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
personnel,  transportation,  and  storage 
costs. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Commodities,  stor- 
age cost,  and  all  of  those  things.  Of 
course,  if  the  food  stamp  program  is 
maximized,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
commodities  would  be  purchased  in  the 
normal  channels  of  trade,  and  the  vari- 
ous stores  would  assume  the  burden  of 
warehousing  the  food  and  the  commod- 
ities, the  sales,  and  checkoff. 

It  would  be  much  less  costly  to  the  lo- 
cal government  and.  in  my  judgment.  In 
the  long  run  it  would  be  less  costly  to 
the    commodity    distribution    program. 


The  commodity  distribution  program,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  is  a  complete  dole  or 
giveaway.  * 

Under  the  food  stamp  program  an  in- 
dividual would  pay  at  least  a  portion  of 
his  income  for  stamps. 

In  the  distribution  program,  the  com- 
modities are  shipped  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Under  the  food  stamp  program,  in- 
dividual grocers  would  assume  that  re- 
sponsibility, t  * 

The  food  stamp  program  has  many 
other  advantages.  It  lets  the  individuals 
purchase  food  any  time  they  want  to  and 
in  any  quantity  they  want  to  purchase 
it,  and  whatever  item  they  deem  they  are 
in  the  greatest  need  of,  whereas  the 
commodity  distribution  program  has 
limited  flexibility. 

I  think  that  in  the  long  run  if  the  bill 
becomes  law,  the  food  stamp  program 
would  prove  much  more  attractive  than 
the  commodity  distribution  program. 

I  point  out  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  tell 
the  local  government  whether  they  ought 
to  have  a  food  stamp  program  or  any  pro- 
gram at  all. 

In  my  own  State,  we  have  159  coun- 
ties, and  each  of  those  counties  has  a 
food  program,  except  one.  So  we  have 
159  food  programs  within  the;  State  of 
Geoi-gia."'They  are  ilmost  evenly  divided 
between  a  commodity*  distributioh  pro- 
gram and  a  food  stamp  program.  In  the 
areas  I  have  visited,  the  people  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  what  they  have — those 
who  are  handling  commodities  like  their 
program,  and  those  who  are  handling 
stamps  like  their  program.  But,  in  my 
judgment^  if  we  make  stamps  more  avail-  . 
able  and  more  accessible,  with  greater 
premiums  to  the  people  in  extremely  low 
income  circumstances,  we-  will  have 
greater  utilization  of  the  stamp  program 
and  less  utilization  of  the  commodity 


program. 


/ 


Mr.  SPONG;  Mr.  President,  how  muq^ 
timft  remains  under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement?' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair ) .  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  agreement 
be  amended  in  order  that  I  may' proceed 
for  an  additional  12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  • 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his 
answers  to  my  inquiries. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  Georgia  has  "' 
rendered  a  service  to  the  Senate  in  pro- 
posing changes  in  the  present  food  stamp 
program.  In  seeking  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  the  stamps  and  the  bonus  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  stamps,  he  has  rec- 
ognized some  of  the  major  problems 
presented  poor- 1  and  marginal-income 
families  by  the  program  as  presently  op- 
erated. Now  l£^  the  time  for  a  thorough 
and  complete  review  by  Congress  of  the 
food  stamp  program,  as  well  as  the  com- 
modity distribution  program.  The  legisla- 
tion proposed  today  is  a  vehicle  for  that 
review. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  made 
references  ta^ffects  of  malnutrition  u^n 
the  growth  and  development  of  children. 
Medical  evidence  I  have  received  from 
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some  of  the  ojost  distinguished  pedlatrl- 
clanfi  in  Virginia  Indicates  that  protein 
deficlences  experienced  by  a  child  for  a 
period  of  over  6  months  during  pre- 
school years  frill,  to  some  degree,  mark 
that  child  for  life. 

I  commend  Senator  Talmaoci.  I  agree 
that  an  Inter4epartmental  National  Nu- 
trition Committee  is  desirable/ 

I  believe  television  media  can  be  used 
constructively  to  combat  malnutrition. 

I  agree  that  educational  opportimlties 
for  more  of  our  people  must  be  provided, 
but  would  observe  that  other  short-range 
education  endeavors  to  explain  the  food 
programs  shoUld  be  considered  imme- 
diately. 

I  agree  that' no  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment should  be  empowered  to  cut  off 
fimds  for  school  lunch  programs. 

Earlier  this  week  I  filed  some  pre- 
liminary viewa  on  a  tour  I  made  of  Vir- 
ginia during  the  Easter  recess  to  study 
food  programs:  and  the  extent  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  bpportunlty  to  make  some  further 
observations — this  time  concerning  three 
recurrent  thenies  of  that  tour. 

One  of  thesfl  was  the  need  for  educa- 
tion. Time  an4  time  again  I  heard  the 
words,  "Education  is  the  answer."  In  a 
way,  it  is.  But  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  education  itself  must  be  under- 
stood. Many  Ipmes  when  people  spoke 
of  education,  II  think  they  envisioned 
education  over] a  long  period — use  of  the 
schools  to  teath  health  and  nutrition, 
home  economics  and  similar  subjects. 
Certainly  the  schools  can  contribute 
greatly  through  the  teaching  of  such 
subjects,  and  this  means  of  education 
should  be  pursued. 

But  there  ace  other,  short-range  ed- 
ucational endeavors  which  can  be  under- 
taken now.  AJid,  these  too  should  be 
pursued. 

In  various  seqtions  of  the  State,  I  found 
a  number  of  ijersons  who  qualified  for 
the  food  stamp  and  commodity  distribu- 
tion programs,  but  who  were  unaware 
of  their  existente.  There  were  others  who 
had  heard  of  the  programs  but  did  not 
understand  them  or  what  they  meant. 

However,  mqdical  evidence  is  slowly 
accumulating  o^  the  physical  and  men- 
tal consequenc^  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. This  etidence  suggests  that  if 
we  allow  hunger  and  malnutrition  to 
continue,  we  contribute  to  the  raising 
of  children  who  are  not  capable  of  full 
physical  and  mental  development.  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  cannot  allow 
hunger  and  malnutrition  to  continue  and 
we  should  not  j  permit  the  existence  of 
these  programs]  to  go  unnoticed,  when 
they  can  help  i  rectify  diet  deficiencies 
which  exist. 

Likewise,  for '  the  elderly  who  live  on 
pensions,  social jsecurity,  and  other  fixed 
incomes,  and  w|io  often  are  incapable  of 
working  and  Contributing  further  to 
their  own  supbort,  the  knowledge  of 
these  programs]  can  be  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

To  acquaint  persons  with  these  pro- 
grams, advertisements  might  be  placed 
in  participating  grocery  stores  as  far  as 
the  food  stamp  program  is  concerned  or 
In  DOst  oflQces.  B^t  an  even  more  effective 
publicizing  these  pro- 
television. 


instrument    for 
grams  would  be 


According  to  the  1960  census,  only  12.7 
percent  of  the  Nation's  households  were 
without  television.  In  Virginia,  only  17.4 
percent  of  the  households  lacked  sets. 
Undoubtedly,  this  number  has  decreased 
in  the  time  period  since  the  census  was 
completed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  read 
only  yesterday  that  this  had  been  re- 
duced to  about  5  percent.  Indeed,  tele- 
vision sets  were  in  evidence  in  almost  all 
the  houses  visited  during  the  tour.  Con- 
sequently, I  believe  public  service  spot 
announcements  could  be  used  to  inform 
the  public  of  these  food  programs. 

'Ewea  popular  network  programs  and 
commercials  could  include  brief  refer- 
ences to  nutritional  needs  and  problems. 
But  television  can  be  employed  on  an 
even  larger  scale.  Educational  television 
can  be  used  for  programs  to  explain  nu- 
trition, proper  diet,  and  the  preparation 
of  foods.  In  a  number  of  cases  where  the 
commodity  distribution  and  food  stamp 
programs  are  in  use,  the  foods  which  are 
available   are   not   properly   used.   One 
story  currently  making  the  rounds  in  my 
State  concerns  a  family  whose  chickens 
were  dying.   Finally,  it  was  discovered 
that  instant  mashed  potatoes  were  being 
thrown  to  the  chickens  to  eat.  The  chick- 
ens then  drank  water,  with  unfortunate 
results.  The  story,  of  course,  will  bring 
smiles,  just  as  the  one  where  powdered 
milk  was  used  for  face  powder.  But  these 
examples  point  to  real  problems,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  families  are   dependent   upon   these 
foods  for  their  nutrition. 

A  program  in  nutrition  education 
would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  quite  adaptable 
for  educational  television.  It  would  in- 
volve "talk"  and  discussion,  which  seem 
to  be  the  format  for  many  educational 
television  programs.  It  would  be  fairly 
easy  to  organize.  It  would  be  relatively 
inexpensive  to  produce.  Furthermore, 
such  a  program  would  be  a  true  public 
service. 

On  a  more  sophisticated  level,  a  similar 
program  already  exists.  On  a  weekly 
basis,  the  French  Chef,  Julia  Child,  is 
presented  from  Boston.  Why  cannot  a 
similar  program  be  developed  to  explain 
how  to  prepare  beans  without  destroying 
the  iron  content  and  how  to  use  the 
foods  which  are  available  under  the  com- 
modity distribution  program?  Why  can- 
not a  program  be  devised  to  demonstrate 
how  food  stamps  can  be  used  most 
wisely? 

Furthermore,  such  programs  them- 
selves could  be  advertised  at  commodity 
distribution  centers  and  the  places  where 
food  stamps  are  sold. 

It  can,  of  course,  be  argued  that  direct 
teaching  is  preferable.  In  many  ways  this 
is  true.  A  teacher  working  with  a  student 
can  observe  errors  and  correct  a  mistake 
which  a  television  program  may  not  an- 
ticipate. Indeed.  I  have  been  impressed 
by  th^xpanded  nutrition  program  being 
operated  by  the  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  with  funds  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Under  this  program,  home  economists 
working  for  the  VPI  extension  service 
select  persons  from  low-income  areas, 
give  them  an  intensive  course  in  nutri- 
tion and  food  preparation  and  send  them 
back  into  their  communities  to  help  other 
low-income  families.  I  believe  that  this 


program  should  be  extended,  that  funds 
should  be  made  available  for  it  in  fiscal 
1970  and  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
expand  it  into  additional  low-income 
areas.  I  have  written  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  concerning  this. 

I  see  no  conflict  between  this  approach 
and  the  use  of  television.  The  expanded 
nutrition  program  cannot  reach  as  large 
a  number  of  persons  as  tel^lslon  can. 
Where  the  two  would  overlap,  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  would  supplement  and 
complement  each  other. 

A  second  theme  which  recurred  dur- 
ing my  travels  was  the  lack  of  compre- 
hensive surveys  and  information  on 
hunger  and  malnutrition— their  inci- 
dence, causes  and  consequences.  People 
are  inclined  to  believe  these  subjects 
have  been  overstudled,  but  they  overlook 
the  fact  that  most  studies  have  been 
based  on  peripheral  statistics  rather 
than  on  such  medical  factors  as  labora- 
tory tests  and  physical  examinations. 

The  National  Nutrition  Survey  under- 
way in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  a  commendable 
start.  Its  present  scope  is.  however,  lim- 
ited to  10  States.  The  Nixon  budget  con- 
templates expansion  of  the  study  next 
year,  and  I  would  certainly  support  this. 
The  other  information  available  to  me 
concerning  the  anemia  rates  at  the  Head- 
start  center  at  northern  Virginia,  at  the 
University  of  Virginia's  clinic  and  at  the 
southwest  Virginia  clinic  are,  however, 
examples  of  the  type  of  data  which  is 
needed  to  supplement  the  National  Nu- 
trition Survey  as  it  currently  exists  and 
to  provide  the  basis  for  local  action. 
Since  the  Virginia  data  to  which  I  have 
referred  concern  a  limited  group — that 
is,  those  in  the  Headstart  program  or 
those  who  came  to  the  clinics — some 
studies  should  be  conducted  on  a  broader 
basis,  to  include  a  representative  sam- 
pling of  all  the  members  of  one  age  group 
in  a  selected  locality.  Because  there  Is 
so  little  data  on  nutrition  and  because 
we  must  begin  with  information,  I  plan 
to  introduce  legislation  to  encourage  sur- 
veys and  to  permit  us  to  develop  the  data 
to  indicate  what  action  is  needed  to  re- 
move the  problems  which  are  found  to 
exist. 

The  third  reciu-rent  theme  I  would 
like  to  discuss — and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  already  spoken  of  tMs— is 
the  Importance  of  the  national  school  " 
limch  program.  I  supported  an  expan- 
sion of  this  program  last  year,  although 
I  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  significance 
of  it  when  I  did.  During  my  tour  it  was 
often  repeated  that  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram was  a  "llfesaver."  In  many  areas 
its  benefits  have  been  so  widely  recog- 
nized that  funds  under  tttle  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
have  been  employed  for  school  lunch 
purposes  to  supplement  funds  from  the 
Agriculture  Department,  pilot  breakfast 
programs  have  been  initiated,  and  meals 
provided  by  Federal  funds  have  been 
supplemented  by  efforts  of  private  groups 
such  as  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

Several  teachers  told  me  that  children 
who  participated  in  the  programs  were 
more  alert  than  before  they  became  par- 
ticipants. In  one  school  where  breakfast 
is  offered,  a  teacher  noted  that  she  had 
many  less  discipline  problems  during  the 
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morning  now  that  breakfast  was  pro- 
vided. In  addition,  a  survey  conducted 
by  a  clinic  in  southwest  Virginia  revealed 
that  the  anemia  rate  for  schoolchildren 
was  about  30  percent  below  that  for  pre- 
school children,  a  drop  which  is  at  least 
partially  attributable  to  the  school  lunch 
program. 

A  program  which  is  as  beneficial  as  the 
school  lunch  program  should  be  allowed 
to  operate  imobstructed.  Children,  whose 
physical  and  mental  development  is  re- 
lated to  diet,  should  not  be  deprived  of 
the  one  nutritional  meal  which  some  of 
them  receive  during  the  day.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
has,  however,  noticed  a  flaw  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  not  terminate  funds  for  the  school 
lunch  program  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has, 
however,  been  terminating  funds  over 
which  it  hsis  jurisdiction  for  failure  to 
comply — even  when  these  funds  have 
been  used  to  provide  free  lunches  for 
needy  children.  In  fiscal  1969,  the 
amount  which  could  be  terminated 
totaled  $32  million.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  opposes  this  approach  and 
has  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  prevent 
the  termination  of  these  particular 
fimds. 

In  Virginia,  $1,471,544  in  title  I  ESEA 
funds  are  being  used  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  provide  school  lunches  over 
and  above  those  provided  under  the 
Agriculture  Department  program.  With- 
out Senator  Talmadge's  amendment, 
this  $1,471,544  is  subject  to  cutoff.  Al- 
tliough  I  support  the  basic  intent  of  the 
civil  rights  legislation.  I  agree  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  that  these 
funds,  funds  which  aid  children — both 
black  and  white — should  not  be  subject 
to  termination  and  I  will  support  his 
amendment. 

By  terminating  these  funds,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  only  be  hurting 
children,  depriving  those  who  are  often 
most  in  need.  Such  a  move  is  ridiculous 
in  light  of  the  recently  developed  infor- 
mation concerning  the  medical  conse- 
quences of  malnutrition.  It  is  like  cutting 
off  our  noses  to  spite  our  faces.  The 
school  lunch  program  provides  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  seeing  that  foods  are 
properly  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  chil- 
dren. If  we  are  to  enable  our  Nation's 
children  to  make  the  most  of  their  school 
years — to  help  provide  them  with  the 
proper  diet  to  give  them  the  physical 
stamina  and  the  mental  alertness  to 
learn  and  benefit  from  their  educational 
experiences — then  we  should  make  sub- 
stantial use  of  this  program.  In  this  way 
we  may  make  some  inroads  in  enabling 
these  children  to  grow  into  productive, 
independent  citizens  capable  of  contrlb- 
ting  to  their  own  well-being  and  to  the 
life  of  their  community  and  Nation. 

While  there  are  undoubtedly  cases 
where  negligence  and  Indolence  con- 
tribute to  the  conditions  of  poverty  and 
malnutrition,  there  are  also  cases  where 
this  is  not  true  And,  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren, we  are  only  increasing  the  welfare 
requirements  and  problems  of  the  future 
if  we  do  not  seek  to  enable  these  chil- 


dren to  participate  and  compete  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  trom  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  .  President,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  "d^inguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  on  tie-speech 
he  has  made.  He  has  rendered  ^'service, 
in  my  judgment,  to  his  State  and  to  the 
Nation.  I  particularly  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  generdus  personal  references  to 
me. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 


/ 


S.  1895— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
OMNIBUS  NARCO-nC  AND  DAN- 
GEROUS DRUG  CONTROL  AND 
ADDICT  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  help  Federal  and  State  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  control  and  reduce  the 
serious  drug  problem  in  this  Nation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  and  a  chart  of  its  provisions  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  chart  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  illegal 
traflic  in  narcotics  and  the  illegal  posses- 
sion and  abuse  of  drugs  has  skyrocketed 
in  recent  years.  If  we.  in  Congress,  are 
going  to  do  anything  to  improve  the 
situation,  to  help  the  police,  the  addict, 
or  a  society  beset  by  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse,  then  we  must  see  things  as  they 
are. 

We  must  look  at  the  vast  amoimt  of 
narcotics  and  other  drugs  available,  even 
to  grade-school  children. 

We  mxist  look  at  the  large  numbers  of 
people  victimized  by  drugs,  the  lives  de- 
stroyed and  the  vast  amount  of  crime 
visited  on  our  communities  by  those  who 
need  money  for  their  drug  supply. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  drug  abuse 
has  run  away  with  our  youth  despite  the 
existing  laws  on  the  books. 

In  truth,  then,  existing  laws  have  failed 
to  reduce  or  even  control  drug  use  and 
addiction. 

They  have  failed,  miserably,  to  even 
hold  the  line  on  the  smuggling  of  opiimi, 
heroin,  marihuana,  hashish,  cocaine, 
peyote,  and  other  foreign  products 
smuggled  into  this  country. 

They  have  failed  in  controlling  the  di- 
version of  billions  of  American-made 
dangerous  drugs,  the  pep  pills,  sleeping 
pills,  tranquilizers,  and  hundreds  of  com- 
binations of  each  that  schoolchildren  are 
"popping"  into  their  mouths  like  peanuts 
across  this  country. 

They  have  failed  in  tre'ating  and  re- 
habilitating the  sick  addict,  yielding  in- 


stead to  know-nothing  demands  to  throw 
him  into  overcrowded  prisons  and  puni^ 
him  instead  of  treat  him. 

We  are  behind  the  times  in  finding 
means  to  treat  and  rehabilitate  addicts. 

The  result  is  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  have  turned  to  the 
use  of  drugs  during  the  last  20  years. 
They  are  discouraged  by  society's  lack- 
luster track  record  on  the  drug  problem 
They  will  no  longer  accept  the  old 
homilies,  the  bogeyman  theories,  and  the 
emotional  threats  about  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse  repeated  by  rote  by  their 
elders. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  day,  and  in  the 
day  of  many  of  us,  the  drug  problem  was 
something  remote.  We  thought  it  was 
confined  to  the  opium  dens  in  the  slums 
of  some  city,  and  I  guess  that  pretty 
generally  it  was. 

During  the  past  several  years  many 
things  have  changed.  Today  drug  addic- 
tion is  a  new  problem  and  a  changed 
problem.  We  should  see  the  whole  prob- 
lem, see  the  problem  in  all  of  its  ramifi-^ 
cations,  and  acknowledge  that  existing" 
controls  are  obviously  not  working. 

How  has  it  been  going  with  this  drug 
problem?  How  bad  is  it?  Let  us  take  a 
look. 

The  story  is  the  same  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Let  me  recite  a  few  typical  exam- 
ples of  the  problem : 

In  California  alone  juvenile  arrests 
for  drug  offenses  increased  from  1,271 
in  1961  to  14,112  in  1967. 

While  we  have  experienced  substan- 
tial increases  in  the  abuse  of  all  drugs, 
we  are  faced  with  an  alarming  crisis  with 
respect  to  marihuana.  For  example,  of 
the  14,112  juvenile  arrests  in  California, 
during    1967,    10,987    were   arrested   for       ^ 
marihuana  violations.  To  understand  the      ' 
full  significance  of  this  figure  let  me 
point  out  that  this  compares   to  only 
408  arrests  in  1961.  A  further  shocking 
fact  is  that  in  this  one  year  alone,  there 
were  over  2.000  more  arrests  than  in  the 
6  previous  years  combined. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  sei- 
zures of  Marihuana  increased  from  2,928 
kilograms  in  1963  to  27,914  kilograms  in 
1967. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  prob- 
lem is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  State 
of  California. 

Marihuana  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of 
the  Nation. 

On  January  1.  1968.  police  undercover 
work  in  Hialeah.  Fla..  resulted  in  the  sei- 
zure of  600  pounds  of  marihuana.  On 
April  15.  1968.  1,000  pounds  of  marihuana 
was  seized  in  New  York  City:  In  July  of 
1968.  400  pounds  were  confiscated  in  Chi- 
cago. And  in  Septemt>er  of  1967.  $2  mil- 
lion worth  of  marihuana  was  confiscated 
in  North  Bergen,  N.J..  which  was  the 
largest  seizure  of  this  drug  in  U.S.  history. 

Last  year,  I  conducted  hearings  on  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  on 
Drug  Abuse.  We  sought  testimony  from 
the  foremost  authorities  in  the  drug  field 
and  we  obtained  the  most  recent  infor- 
mation on  drug  studies  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Dr. 
Stanley  Yolles,  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute, reported  that  some  20  percent 
of  the  Nation's  college  students  had  ex- 
perience  with   marihuana   and   he   re- 
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ferred  to  studies  showing  that  in  some 
high  schools  a^  many  sis  75  percent  of 
the  students  hfid  used  marihuana. 

This  means  t^iere  are  currently  2  mil- 
lion students  tasing  or  experimenting 
with  marihuana. 

The  problem  has  not  subsided  since 
last  year  and  students  themselves  feel 
that  the  oflQcial  estimates  are  low,  that 
the  true  extent  of  drug  abuse  among 
young  people  Js  even  higher.  Indeed, 
statements  prepared  by  the  National  Stu- 
dent Associatioh  project  the  possibility 
of  nearly  1  million  drug  arrests  of  young 
people  by  1972 

I  am  fully  ai^are  that  some  of  these 
figures  are  only  representative,  not  com- 
pletely accurate^  But  from  all  of  the  sta 
we  can  conclude  that 
conservative   data   are 


can  select  any  place  in 
find  that  these  figures 


tistics  we  havi 
even  the  mos 
frightening. 

So  it  goes.  Wi 
the  coiuitry  ani 
will  apply, 

-The. truth  is  that  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  fuU extent  o^  drug  abuse  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  long  I  been  known  that  only  a 
small  portion  ol  criminal  and  antisocial 
behavior  comes  to  ofiQclal  attention.  Like 
the  iceberg,  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
appears  above  ihe  surface. 

Nowhere  is  tl|is  more  so  than  in  the 
area  of  drugs  where  the  victim  and  the 
offender  are  often  the  same.  In  drug 
transactions  both  parties  to  the  crime 
attempt  to  avoi($  the  police.  And  the  in- 
visibility of  dru^  crimes  is  accentuated 
today  when  drug  abuse  has  spread  to 
segments  of  the  population  whose  posi- 
tion has  traditionally  isolated  them  from 
routine  police  s^irveillance.  It  is  now  in 
the  lush  suburbs  and  other  places  where 
police  surveillance  has  been  relatively 
unknown.  ! 

In  recent  yefits,  both  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  and  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Drugs  have  called  for  a 
reassessment  of  our  drug  laws  and  drug 
penalties. 

That  Is  one  of  the  principal  objectives 
of  the  bill  I  introduce  today.  We  have 
been  working  on  it  for  more  than  a  year. 
I  do  not  say  it  Is  letter  perfect  but  it  is 
the  best  that  we  ( :an  do. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  no  firm 
agreement  on  haw  to  control  the  drug 
menace. 

What  we  ha\e  had  on  the  Federal 
level  is  a  combination  of  tradition- 
bound,  severely  punitive  narcotic  en- 
forcement procedures  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  more  liberal  new 
laws  aimed  at  t>-eatment  of  addicts  on 
the  other.  The  contradictions  in  the  poli- 
laws  resulted  in  con- 
their  purpose  and  in- 
fcheir  application. 
he  inconsistencies  more 
glaring  than  in  the  penalty  structure  ap- 
plicable to  dangerous  drug  violations. 
And  iJerhaps  no  topic  has  created  more 
controversy  thanithe  penalties  applicable 
to  marihuana. 

Under  presenii  law,  we  still  impose 
more  severe  penalties  for  certain  viola- 
tions involving  marihuana,  which  is  a 
relatively  mild  dfug,  than  we  do  for  vio- 
laUons  regarding  LSD,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  powerful  mind- 
destroying  drugs  known. 


cies  behind  the 
fusion  regardin 
consistencies  in 
Nowhere  are 


We  heard  that  in  the  hearings.  I  read 
it  in  the  newspapers.  I  hear  it  all  the 
time :  The  argument  as  to  whether  mari- 
huana is  really  a  dangerous  drug,  or  a 
relatively  harmless  drug,  whether  it  is 
addictive  or  not,  or  whether  it  is  dan- 
gerous. As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  the 
testimony  is  conflictmg.  but  under  pres- 
ent drug  laws,  we  Impose  severe  penal- 
ties for  certain  violations  involving  mere 
possession  of  marihuana  which  is,  so  far 
as  I  can  say,  a  relatively  mild  drug,  than 
for  a  violation  with  respect  to  LSD  which 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  power- 
ful mind-destroying  drugs  known. 

A  youngster  or  teenager  found  to  pos- 
sess a  handful  of  marihuana  cigarettes 
goes  to  prison  for  2  years  as  a  first  of- 
fender. This  thing  is  out  of  kilter.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  young  people  of 
this  country  have  become  alienated  be- 
cause of  the  absurdity  of  a  mandatory 
2-year  prison  sentence  for  possession  of 
a  handful  of  marihuana  cigarettes,  es- 
pecially when  the  experts  cannot  decide 
among  themselves  whether  marihuana  is 
a  truly  dangerous  drug  or  not. 

Because  of  this  controversy  we  are 
facing  ideological  warfare  between  seg- 
ments of  our  college  youth  who  view 
marihuana  use  on  a  par  with  human 
freedom  itself,  and  police  agencies  whose 
enforcement  tactics  have  litUe  respect 
for  what  they  regard  as  immature  ideal- 
ism and  extreme  philosophical  positions. 
This  controversy  will  have  to  be  re- 
solved if  we  hope  to  control  the  abuse  of 
marihuana.  The  growing  violations  with 
respect  to  this  drug  show  that  excessive 
penalties  cannot  solve  the  problem. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  danger- 
ous dn«  or  not.  That  is  why,  under  my 
bill,  I  am  asking  the  Attorney  General 
to  set  up  a  first-class  committee  of  ex- 
perts and  say  to  them,  "Sit  down  and 
study  this  thing  and  tell  us  whether 
marihuana  is  harmful,  relatively  harm- 
ful, dangerous,  or  mUd." 

I  do  not  see  that  we  can  reach  an  in- 
telligent decision  with  respect  to  mari- 
huana until  we  know  that.  So  that  is  why. 
I  say,  it  has  to  be  resolved.  We  have  got 
to  determine  the  true  effects  of  mari- 
huana, and  if  we  find  that  it  is  less  dan- 
gerous than  has  been  supposed,  we  must 
make  the  needed  changes. 

We  must  resolve  the  marihuana  con- 
troversy. We  must  determine  the  effects 
of  marihuana  and  if  we  find  that  it  is 
less  dangerous  than  other  drugs,  we  must 
reevaluate  the  penalty  structure  for  its 
use  and  possession.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  drug  proves  to  be  more  harmful 
than  what  we  know  today,  we  must  pro- 
vide treatment  for  the  young  people  who 
abuse  it  in  growing  niunbers.  In  the 
meantime,  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
study,  strict  controls  will  be  maintained. 
This  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
I  have  prepared. 

After  the  hearings  on  drug  abuse  I 
conducted  last  year,  we  could  only  con- 
clude that  there  is  a  basic  and  very  seri- 
ous conflict  between  those  engaged  in 
controlling  the  dnag  problem.  On  the  one 
side,  we  have  the  law-enforcement  oflQ- 
clals  who  continue  to  request  more  severe 
penalties  for  drug  law  violations.  On  the 
other  side  there  are  the  scientists,  the 
researchers  and  the  educators  who  main- 


tain that  harsh  penalties  do  not  and  can- 
not reduce  drug  abuse.  I  think  the  ex- 
tremes of  these  positions  have  to  be 
brought  together  and  I  believe  that  is  an- 
other objective  which  we  will  achieve 
with  this  legislation. 

Among  the  other  provisions  the  bill 
will  revise  the  mandatory  minimum  pen- 
alty provisions  which  have  restricted  the 
treatment  of  thousands  of  drug  offend- 
ers. For  years  progressive  penologists 
have  fought  against  the  mandatory  min- 
imum concept. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  it  is  just  out- 
rageous. I  do  not  see  any  sense  in  a  man- 
datory sentence  in  the  statutes.  I  do 
not  know  what  we  have  judges  for,  if 
they  are  not  going  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration all  the  circumstances,  the 
kind  of  individual,  and  so  forth,  but 
must  give  him  a  2-year  mandatory  sen- 
tence. It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me. 
Human  beings  are  not  all  the  same, 
neither  are  the  circumstances,  in  the 
field  of  drug  addiction,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  any  field. 

This  was  well  expressed  by  former 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
James  Bennett,  testifying  before  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee. 
He  said : 

Mandatory  penalties  are  universally  od- 
ious to  courts  and  Judges.  Why  have  a 
Judge  If  he  has  no  discretion?  Furthermore, 
mandatory  penalties  have  been  shown  time 
and  again  to  be  self-defeating.  Why  retain 
a  procedure  which  kills  all  incentive,  all 
motive    to    reform. 

I  think  those  were  wise  words. 

Another  provision  of  this  bill  will  be 
to  improve  the  eligibility  requirements 
under  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act.  As  that  act  wai  passed,  it  denied 
some  or  all  of  th«  treatment  estab- 
lished imder  this  law*  to  a  large  class  of 
addicts.  The  present  bill  broadens  the 
coverage  to  include  those  most  in  need 
of  help. 

Dnigs  make  the  addict  lazy  and  in- 
different, unable  to  hold  an  honest  job. 
Without  legitimate  resources,  he  must 
seek  money  for  his  drugs  in  crime.  Tradi- 
tionally, his  lazy  indifference  led  him  to 
nonviolent  crime.  But  crime  has  always 
been  the  principal  source  of  money  for 
the  addict  and  so  most  genuine  addicts 
have  a  record  of  two  or  three  felony 
convictions.  Drug  addicts  have  not  been 
prone  toward  violent  crime.  Lately, 
though,  there  are  more  signs  of  it  than 
before.  I  think  it  Is  a  factual  statement 
that,  generally,  they  only  commit  crimes 
in  order  to  get  funds  with  which  to 
supply  themselves  with  their  drug. 

Nevertheless,  many,  many  genuine  ad- 
dicts have  a  record  of  two  or  three  felony 
convictions.  Before  I  go  further,  let  me 
say  that  I  do  not  condone  crime — I  do 
not  know  anyone  who  does — and  I  am 
not  soft  on  felons,  ex-convicts,  and  peo- 
ple who  have  been  in  trouble  much  more 
than  once.  But  we  are  facing  a  peculiar 
problem  here.  We  have  the  case  of  a  per- 
son who  commits  a  crime  in  order  to  buy 
heroin,  or  whatever  other  drug  he  uses. 
He  is  not  a  criminally  disposed  person; 
he  is  an  addict.  The  way  to  straighten 
that  fellow  out  is  to  cure  his  addiction 
and  keep  working  on  it,  rather  than 
throw  him  into  a  jail  or  lock  him  up  in 
a  box  and  forget  him. 
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The  trapped,  the  cornered,  the  pan- 
icked sick  addict  historically  is  the  one 
who  resorts  to  violence.  Because  there 
are  more  addicts  today,  there  are  more 
of  them  involved  in  violent  crimes. 

And  there  is  ample  testimony  that 
three  prior  civil  commitments  do  not 
preclude  an  addict's  ability  to  benefit 
from  treatment  the  fourth  or  fifth  time 
around. 

This  is  an  important  point.  Many  per- 
sons say.  "Why  should  we  be  concerned 
about  this?  He  has  had  three  or  four 
chances."  My  view  is  that,  even  if  there 
have  been  convictions  three  or  four  or  five 
times,  we  should  never  give  up,  because 
there  is  always  hope4_as  long  as  the  ad- 
dict wants  to  try  to  cure  himself.  The 
fact  that  he  has  failed  three  or  four  times 
is  no  reason  for  abandoning  him. 

Indeed,  research  shows  that  he  may 
have  benefited  from  the  experience  and 
stands  a  better  chance  of  rehabilitation. 

Addiction  is  a  chronic  disease  where 
relapse  is  the  expected  rather  than  ex- 
ceptional behavior.  We  know  that  every 
relapse  may  bring  the  addict  closer  to 
ultimate  rehabilitation.  And  we  know 
that  with  proper  help  addicts  tend  to 
grow  out  of  their  dependence  on  drugs 
as  they  get  older.  Even  more  Important, 
since  treatment  program  for  addicts  dif- 
fer throughout  the  country,  both  in  na- 
ture and  quality,  and  since  all  such  pro- 
grams can  be  expected  to  improve  as  we 
gain  more  experience,  failure  under  any 
program  in  the  past  should  not  deny  an 
addict  the  improved  treatment  methods 
of  the  future. 

Now  that  the  act  has  been  In  opera- 
tion, we  have  received  increasingly  more 
evidence  that  the  original  restrictions 
often  exclude  those  very  addicts  who 
could  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  treatment  offered  under  this  act. 

Because  of  those  early  restrictions,  the 
act  has  been  called  self-defeating  and 
the  criteria  for  eligibility  has  been  termed 
absurd  by  witnesses  before  Congress  as 
recently  as  last  week.  Let  me  emphasize 
this  by  pointing  out  that  during  the  first 
21  months  the  act  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, only  74  addicts  have  been  civilly 
committed  under  title  I  in  lieu  of 
prosecution. 

This  is  the  record  of  a  law  that  was 
hailed  as  a  "breakthrough"  in  our  efforts 
to  treat  addicts. 

I  thiitk  it  is  a  sorry  record  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  there  may  be  as 
many  as  100,000  addicts  in  the  United 
States. 

I  consider  the  amended  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Act.  title  Vin  of  this  bill, 
to  be  of  great  significance.  When  this 
act  was  passed.  I  warned  of  several  fea- 
tures which  I  considered  inimical  to  its 
success.  I  said  on  October  19,  1968,  that 
I  would  try  to  amend  this  law  and  I  think 
this  is  the  appropriate  time  to  do  it. 

The  current  legislation  will  also  elim- 
inate one  of  the  major  objections  I  had 
to  the  1966  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  In  that  it  would  now  be  possible 
for  yoimg  marihuana  users  and  addicts 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  progressive  treatment  afford- 
ed all  other  Federal  youthful  offenders 
under  the  Youthful  Offender  Act. 

This  will  be  done  only  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court  which  means  that  society 


will  still  be  protected  from  the  hardened 
addict  offender  while  the  young  offender 
who  is  more  amenable  to  correction  can 
receive  the  best  treatment  the  coimtry 
has  to  offer. 

Finally,  in  amending  the  Narctoic  Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation  Act,  I  have  called  for 
a  provision  that  would  allow  setting  aside 
the  conviction  of  those  who  successfully 
complete  the  treatment  program  estab- 
lished under  the  act. 

It  holds  out  some  incentive,  partic- 
ularly to  the  yoimg  person  who  has  be- 
come addicted  and  who  successfully  com- 
pletes the  course  of  treatment.  Why 
should  we  not  expunge  his  narcotic  con- 
viction? It  was  his  only  offense,  and  we 
have  straightened  him  out. 

If  an  individual's  criminality  in  a  spe- 
cific instance  is  a  product  of  his  narcotic 
addiction,  once  the  addiction  is  cured,  I 
see  no  reason  to  saddle  him  with  a  crim- 
inal record.  We  have  heard  time  and 
again  from  correctional  experts  that  a 
criminal  record  often  proves  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  ex-addict  in 
starting  a  new  productive  life  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Surely,  they  are  addicted,  but  they  are 
not  criminals.  They  are  criminals  because 
they  are  addicts. 

I  believe  the  changes  contained  in  the 
bill  I  propose  today  will  improve  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  we  will  begin  to  get  somewhere 
in  our  efforts  to  solve  this  problem. 

However,  let  me  stress  that  effective 
treatment  is  only  a  partial  solution  to  the 
drug  menace.  The  second  phase  of  this 
effort  should  be  the  effective  control  of 
the  traffic  in  drugs,  particularly  of  the 
importation  of  drugs  across  our  southern 
border  from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States. 

We  have  importation  of  marihuana 
and  some  other  drugs  across  the  Mexican 
border;  and  to  control  that  traffic  into 
this  country,  this  bill  directs  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  consult  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  purposes  of  establishing 
through  negotiation  with  Mexican  au- 
thorities, a  Joint  Mexican-United  States 
Narcotic  Commission.  Such  a  Commis- 
sion would  be  most  helpful  in  controlling 
the  drug  traffic  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Mexico  has  become  by  far  our  larg- 
est supplier  of  illegal  marihuana  and  it  is 
also  the  source  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  our  other  drugs. 

Incidentally,  this  effort  is  not  new.  I 
tried  to  do  something  about  the  problem 
some  years  ago.  I  know  our  friends  in 
Mexico  feel  the  same  way.  They  do  not 
want  this  traffic.  With  a  joint  effort  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  I 
believe  we  could  get  somewhere  in  our 
efforts  to  solve  it. 

After  extensive  hearings  in  1962,  with 
broad  bipartisan  support,  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  65  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  joint  Mexican - 
American  Commission  to  get  at  one  of 
the  prime  sources  of  the  illicit  narcotics 
on  the  American  market. 

After  extensive  public  hearings  on  the 
same  subject  in  1965,  again  in  1966  I 
introduced  a  similar  resolution.  And  I 
followed  that  in  April  of  1966  with  a 
meeting  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  offi- 
cials In  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  assess  drug 
smuggling  along  the  Mexican  border. 


In  recent  weeks  I  conducted  r>€rsonal 
discussions  on  the  problem  with  high- 
ranking  Mexican  public  officials  and  civil 
leaders. 

I  am  convinced  that  nothing  else  than 
a  close  cooperative  effort  on  both  sides  of 
the  border  will  be  required  to  suppress 
the  vicious  traffic  in  drugs  across  our 
southern  border. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  basic  goals 
and  objectives  of  this  legislation.  In  con- 
clusion. I  want  to  summarize  for  my  col- 
leagues the  specific  contents  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  vests  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs — primary  jurisdiction 
over  the  Implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  all  Federal  laws  concerning  drug 
abuse :  ' 

It  gathers  together  the  various  present 
laws  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  Code  into  one  comprehensive  act. 
It  jilaces  all  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  into  three  classes,  with  penalties 
corresponding  to  thfe  severity  of  the 
offense.  ,  * 

It  directs  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Commission  with  Mexico  to  investigate 
and  to  provide  appropriate  solutions  to 
control  the  illicit  traffic  in  marihuana 
into  the  United  States. 

It  absorbs  the  provisions  of  the  Nar- 
cotic Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966  and 
amends  it  to:  first,  broaden  the  definition 
of  the  eligible  offender;  second,  change 
the  definition  of  an  ineligible  individual 
to  include  a  person  convicted  of  two  or 
more  felonies  and  a  person  who  has  been 
civilly  committed  because  of  narcotic 
addiction  on  three  or  more  occasions; 
and.  third,  provide  for  setting  aside  the 
conviction  of  any  addict  who  has  been 
cured  of  his  addiction  by  the  programs 
established  under  the  act. 

Finally,  the  legislation  implements 
President  Johnson  s  Advisory  Commis- 
sion's task  force  recommendations  on 
narcotics  and  drug  abuse  by  first,  call- 
ing for  an  increase  in  the  enforcement 
personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs;  second,  calling  for  an 
increase  in  the  enforcement  jjersonnel  of 
the  Bureau  of  Customs;  third,  directing 
the  Attorney  General  to  assist  and  co- 
operate with  States  in  the  enactment  of 
effective  drug  legislation;  fourth, 
strengthening  the  recordkeeping  provi- 
sions regarding  drugs  by  requiring  that 
a  person  subject  to  this  act  must  keep 
the  records  segregated  and  easily  acces- , 
slble  to  the  Attorney  General.  In  addi- 
tion, every  2  years  a  summary  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  Attorney  General 
regarding  drug  transactions,  inventories, 
and  so  forth;  fifth,  revising  the  sentenc- 
ing laws  by  eliminating  any  mandatory 
minimum-  provisions  and  returning  to 
the  judiciary  its  discretion  in  sentenc- 
ing; sixth,  directing  that  extensive  re- 
search and  educational  programs  be 
conducted  in  order  to  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  all  drugs;  seventh,  directing  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to 
conduct  an  intensive  2-year  study  of  all 
of  the  ramifications  of  marihuana  and 
Its  effects. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  the  drug 
problem  grow  worse  year  after  year.  It 
affects  college  students,  it  affects  chil- 
dren in  high  schools  and  it  is  even  now 
affecting  children  in  elementary  schoo.ls. 
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We  know  tfiat  we  need  more  nutn- 
power  In  law  ^forcement  to  deal  with 
thlAsltuatloD.  I 

We  know  tjiat  we  need  better  con- 
trol over  the  liatlonal  and  international 
traffic  In  dnig$. 

We  know  thftt  we  need  more  research 
to  determine  the  social,  physical,  and 
psychological  effects  of  drugs. 

We  know  that  we  need  to  improve 
both  the  judicial  and  the  medical  trectt- 
ment  of  addicts  and  drug  abusers. 

I  think  It  li  time  to  decide  whether 
we  will  allow  (he  drug  problem  to  grow 
even  worse  or  i  whether  we  are  going  to 
take  effective  ajction  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill  can 
help  us — this  Js  all  it  can  do — reverse 
the  trend  of  tl^e  last  20  years.  It  repre- 
sents the  work  I  and  the  wisdom  of  many 
people.  I  woul()  like  to  acknowledge  the 
excellent  techhical  advice  I  have  re- 
ceived in  its  preparation  from  members 
of  the  previotis  and  current  adminis- 
trations, j 

,  Thii_'legisla|ion  has  broad  support, 
Mr.  I*resident.  being  endorsed  by  sev- 
eral outstanding  Senators,  and  for  that 
reason  I  ask  that  it  be  given  favorable 
consideration  py  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude  I 
would  like  to  t'ecord  here  some  of  the 
history  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee 'f  interest  in  the  narcotics 
problem,  some  iof  the  work  it  has  done 
and  some  of  the  results  of  that  work. 

Since  I  becaoie  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee in  1961  we  have  conducted 
21  days  of  public  hearings  on  narcotics 
and  other  drugs.  We  have  taken  testi- 
mony from  lOq  witnesses  ranging  from 
addicts  and  convicts,  through  doctors, 
lawyers,  attorneys  general,  and  Gover- 
nors. We  hava  heard  from  experts  at 
every  step  along  the  way. 

As  a  direct  result  of  that  effort  on 
July  8.  1965.  Congress  adopted  the  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965. 
which,  incidentally  established  the  Bu- 
reau of  Drug  Abuse  Control  under  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

That  Burea^  was  recently  merged 
with  the  Federil  Bureau  of  Narcotics  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  by  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  President  Johnson  was 
moved  to  the  J^tice  Department  as  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs.  The  legislation  I  introduced  to- 
day requests  a  )arge  increase  in  person- 
nel for  that  nev^  agency. 

In  1966,  I  introduced  S.  2152,  the  Nar- 
cotics Rehabilitation  Act  which  was 
signed  into  law  ion  November  8,  1966. 

Both  of  thes*  measures  incidentally, 
are  brought  together  as  a  part  of  the 
omnibus  bill  I  introduced  today. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  played 
a  large  part  in  tjhe  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Narcotics  in  1961.  One  of  the 
major  recommebdations  to  come  out  of 
that  conference  was  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Mex|csm-Amerlcan  Commis- 
sion on  Narcoti(te  which  Is  also  a  part  of 
the  legislation  I  introduced  today. 

All  of  this.  XJr.  President,  presents  a 
very  urgent  problem,  and  I  think  It  is 
a  worthwhile  ^ort  to  bring  together 
and  straighten  qut  all  of  the  very  mixed- 
up  statutes  and;  policies  with  respect  to 
these  dangerous  drugs. 


The  chart,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Dodd, 
Is  as  follows: 

TABLE  OF  OFFENSES  AND  PENALTIES  UNDER  SENATOR 
DODD'S  OMNIBUS  NARCOTIC  AND  DANGEROUS  DRUG 
CONTROL  AND  ADDICT  REHABILITATION   ACT  OF  1969 


Unlawful  distribution,  possession 
with  Inlenl  to  distribute,  minu- 
ficture,  dispensation,  importa- 
tion, and  exportation 


Islolfem* 


2d  offense  > 
(or  subsequent) 


Class  I:  Narcotics 

Class  II:  Danferous  drugs. 

Class  III:  Drags 

Simple  possession  at  any 
narcotic  or  dangerous 
drug.! 

Licensee  offenses  (com- 
mercial intentional  or 
KnowinglyX 

Distribution  of  class  I  and 
II  drugs  (not  pursuant 
to  order  form),  etc. 

Other 

Attempt  and  conspiracy 


Distribution  to  minors. 


10  yr..  CS.O0O. .  20  yr.  tSO.OOO. 

5  yr.,  $15,000...  10  yr.,  J50.000. 

1  yr.,  $5.000....  2  yr..  $10,000. 

lyr..  $5,000....  2  yr..  $10,000. 


2  yr.,  $50,000 
(civil  fine). 

$50,000  (civil 
line). 


1  yr.,  $25,000. 


$25,000  (civil 
fine). 


3  yrs.,  $30,000. .  6  yrs.,  $60,000 
Any  person  who  attempts  to  com- 
mit any  offense  is  subject  to  up 
to  yj  the  maiimum  penalty  as 
proscribed  tor  committing  the 
act.  Any  person  who  conspires  to 
commit  an  offense  Is  subject  to 
the  same  penalty  as  proscribed 
(or  committing  the  act. 
The  distribution  of  a  controlled 
dangerous  substance  by  a  person 
over  18  years  ot  age  to  a  person 
under  18  is  punishable  by  twice 
the  sentence  otherwise  pro- 
vided. 


'  The  district  court  may  provide  that  the  defendant  will  not  be 
eligible  lor  parole 

'  Delendant  is  eligible  for  1st oltender treatment;  i.e.,  probation 
without  a  ludgment  ot  guilt 

The  bill  (S.  1895)  to  reorganize  and 
coordinate  control  of  the  narcotic  and 
drug  abuse  laws  under  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.   1896 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  ttils 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Narcotic 
and  Dangerous  Drug  Control  and  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1969." 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 
AND  DEFINITIONS 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATIONS 

Sec  101  Congress  finds  that  the  wide- 
spread increase  In  the  Illicit  traffic,  use  and 
abuse  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs, 
especially  by  Juveniles,  threatens  the  public 
health  and  safety,  and  therefore  Is  of  critical 
national  concern. 

Congress  also  finds  that  because  Mexico 
Is  a  primary  source  of  marihuana  within  the 
United  SUtes  It  is  necessary  to  establish  a 
Joint  United  States-Mexican  Commission  to 
investigate  and  to  recommend  appropriate 
solutions  concerning  the  flow  of  marihuana 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Congress  further  finds  that  although  drug 
control  is  essentially  a  local  responsibility, 
which  must  be  dealt  with  by  State  and  local 
governments,  the  Federal  Government  must 
coordinate  and  Intensify  Its  efforts  if  inter- 
state and  International  control  is  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

Congress  therefore  declares  that  there  is 
a  need  for  a  central  Federal  agency  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  oontrol  of  drug  abuse  affect- 
ing interstate  commerce  through  the  Im- 
plementation of  a  comprehensive  Federal 
code  and  through  research,  education,  and 
rehabilitation  designed  primarily  for  juve- 
niles. 


DETlNmONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Addict"  means  any  Indlvldxial  who 
habitually  uses  any  narcotic  drug  as  defined 
by  this  Act  so  as  to  endanger  the  public 
morals,  health,  safety,  or  welfare,  or  who  is 
so  far  addicted  to  the  use  of  such  narcotic 
drugs  as  to  have  lost  the  power  of  self-con- 
trol with  reference  to  his  addiction. 

(b)  "Administer"  means  to  deliver,  by  a 
practitioner,  in  his  presence,  a  narcotic  or 
dangerous  drug  to  the  ultimate  user  or 
human  research  subject  by  Injection,  inha- 
lation. Ingestion,  or  by  other  means. 

(c)  "Agent"  means  an  authorized  person 
who  acts  on  behalf  of  or  at  the  direction  of 
a  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  dispenser  and 
Includes  a  common  or  contract  carrier,  pub- 
lic warehouseman,  or  employee  thereof. 

(d)  "Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs"  means  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  Department  of  Justice. 

(e)  "Control"  means  to  add.  remove,  or 
change  the  placement  of  a  drug,  substance, 
or  precursor  under  Title  IV  of  this  Act. 

(f)  "(Conviction"  and  "convicted"  mean  the 
final  Judgment  on  a  verdict  or  finding  of 
guilty,  a  plea  of  guilty,  or  a  plea  of  nolo 
contendere,  but  do  not  Include  a  final  judg- 
ment which  has  been  expunged  by  pardon, 
reversed,  set  aside  or  otherwise  rendered 
nugatory. 

(g)  "Counterfeit  drug"  means  a  drug 
which,  or  the  container  or  labeling  of 
which,  without  authorization,  bears  the 
trademark,  trade  name,  or  other  Identifying 
mark.  Imprint,  number,  or  device,  or  any 
likeness  thereof,  of  a  manufacturer,  distribu- 
tor, or  dispenser  other  than  the  person  or  per- 
sons who  In  fact  manufactured,  distributed, 
or  dispensed  such  drug  and  which  thereby 
falsely  purports  or  is  represented  to  be  the 
product  of.  or  to  have  been  distributed  by, 
such  other  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  dis- 
penser. 

(h)  "Crime  of  violence"  includes  voluntary 
manslaughter,  murder,  rape,  mayhem,  kid- 
naping, robbery,  extortion  accompanied  by 
threats  of  violence,  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon  or  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  any 
offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
more  than  one  year,  arson  punishable  as  a 
felony,  or  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit any  of  the  foregoing  offenses. 

(1)  "Deliver"  or  "delivery"  means  the  ac- 
tual, constructive,  or  attempted  transfer  of 
a  narcotic  or  dangerous  drug  whether  or  not 
there  exists  an  agency  relationship. 

Ij)  "Department"  means  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice. 

(k)  "Depressant  or  stimulant  drug" 
means — 

(1)  a  drug  which  contains  any  quantity  of 
(A)  barbituric  acid  or  any  of  the  salts  of 
barbituric  acid;  or  (B)  any  derivative  of 
barbituric  acid  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  habit  forming  under  section  502(d) 
of  the  "Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act"    (52  Stat.   1050;   21   U.S.C.  352(d>); 

(2)  a  drug  which  contains  any  quantity 
of  (A)  amphetamine  or  any  of  Its  optical 
isomers;  (B)  any  salt  of  amphetamine  or 
any  salt  of  an  optical  isomer  of  ampheta- 
mine; or  (C)  any  substance  which  the  At- 
torney General,  after  investigation,  has 
found  to  be.  and  by  regulation  designated 
as,  habit  forming  because  of  its  stimulant 
effect  on  the  central  nervous  system:   or. 

(3)  lysergic  acid  diethylamide  or  any 
other  drug  which  contains  any  quantity  of 
a  substance  which  the  Attorney  General. 
after  investigation,  has  found  to  have,  and 
by  regxUation  designates  as  having,  a  poten- 
tial for  abuse  because  of  its  depressant  or 
stimulant  effect  on  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem or  Its  hallucinogenic  effect. 

(1)  "Dispense"  means  to  deliver  a  ntwcotlc 
or  dangerous  drug  to  the  ultimate  user  or 
human  research  subject  by  or  pursuant  to 
the  lawful  order  of  a  practitioner.  Including 
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the  packaging,  labeling,  or  compounding  nec- 
essary to  prepare  the  drug  for  such  delivery. 
"Dispenser"  is  a  practitioner  who  delivers  a 
narcotic  or  dangeroiu  drug  to  the  ultimate 
user  or  human  research  subject. 

(m)  "Distribute"  means  to  deliver  a  nar- 
cotic or  dangerous  drug.  "Distributor"  means 
a  person  who  delivers  a  narcotic  or  danger- 
ous drug. 

(n)  "Drug"  means — 

(1)  articles  recognized  in  the  official 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  official  Homeo- 
pathic Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States, 
or  official  National  Formulary,  or  any  sup- 
plement to  any  of  them;   and, 

(2)  articles  Intended  for  use  in  the  diag- 
nosis, cure,  mitigation,  treatment,  or  pre- 
vention of  disease  in  man  or  other  animals; 
and, 

(3)  articles  (other  than  food)  intended  to 
affect  the  structure  or  any  function  of  the 
body  of  man  or  other  animals;  and, 

(4)  articles  Intended  for  use  as  a  com- 
ponent of  any  article  sp>eclfied  In  clause  ( 1 ) . 
(2),  or  (3)  of  this  paragraph;  but  does  not 
include  devices  or  their  compionents.  parts, 
or  accessories. 

(0)  "Eligible  Individual"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual who  is  charged  with  an  offense  against 
the  United  States,  but  does  not  include — 

( 1 )  an  individual  charged  with  a  crime  of 
violence. 

(2)  an  Individual  charged  with  unlawfully 
importing,  selling,  or  conspiring  to  Import 
or  sell,  a  narcotic  drug. 

(3)  an  Individual  against  whom  there  Is 
pending  a  prior  charge  of  a  felony,  which  has 
not  been  finally  determined  or  who  Is  on 
probation  or  whose  sentence  following  con- 
viction of  such  a  charge,  including  any  time 
on  parole  or  mandatory  release,  has  not  been 
fully  served:  Provided.  That  an  Individual 
on  probation,  parole,  or  mandatory  release 
shall  be  Included  If  the  authority  author- 
ized to  require  his  return  to  custody  consents 
to  his  commitment. 

"Eligible  offender"  means  any  Individual 
who  is  convicted  of  an  offense  against  the 
United  States,  but  does  not  Include — 

( 1 )  an  offender  who  Is  convicted  of  a  crime 
of  vlolence:___ 

(2>'«fi'"offender  who  is  convicted  of  unlaw- 
fuHy  importing  or  selling  or  conspiring  to 
import  or  sell  a  narcotic  drug,  unless  the 
court  determines  that  such  sale  was  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  enabling  the  offender  to 
obtain  a  narcotic  drug  which  he  requires  for 
his  personal  use  because  of  bis  addiction  to 
such  drug. 

(3)  an  offender  against  whom  there  is 
pending  a  prior  charge  of  a  felony  which  has 
not  been  finally  determined  or  who  Is  on 
probation  or  whose  sentence  following  con- 
viction of  such  a  charge,  including  any  time 
on  parole  or  mandatory  release,  has  not  been 
fully  served:  Provided,  That  an  offender  on 
probation,  parole,  or  mandatory  release  shall 
be  Included  If  the  authority  authorized  to 
require  his  return  to  custody  consents  to  his 
commitment. 

(p)  "Felony"  includes  any  offense  in  viola- 
tion of  a  law  of  the  United  States  classified  as 
a  felony  under  section  1  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  further  Includes  any 
offense  in  violation  of  a  law  of  any  State, 
any  possession  or  territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  offense  was  classified 
.OS  a  felony  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  that 
offense  wtis  committed. 

(q)  "Hospital  of  the  Service"  means  any 
hospital  or  other  facility  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  especially  equipped  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  addicts,  and  any  other  appro- 
priate public  or  private  hospital  or  other 
facility  available  to  the  Surgeon  General  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  addicts. 

(r)  "Marihuana"  means  all  parts  of  the 
plant  Cannabis  sativa  L.,  whether  growing  or 
not;   the  seeds  thereof:   the  resin  extracted 


from  any  part  of  such  plant;  and  every  com- 
pound, manufacture,  salt,  derivative,  mix- 
ture, or  preparation  of  such  plant.  Its  seeds 
or  resin;  but  shall  not  Include  the  mature 
stalks  of  such  plant,  fiber  produced  from  such 
stalks,  oil  or  cake  made  from  the  seeds  of 
such  plant,  any  other  compound,  manufac- 
ture, salt,  derivative,  mixture,  or  preparation 
of  such  mature  stalks  (except  the  reetn  ex- 
tracted therefrom) ,  fiber,  oil,  or  cake,  or  the 
sterilized  seed  of  such  plant  which  Is  In- 
capable of  germination. 

(s)  "Manufacture"  means  the  production, 
preparation,  propagation,  compounding,  or 
processing  of  a  narcotic  or  dangerous  drug, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  by  extraction 
from  substances  of  natural  origin,  or  Inde- 
pendently by  means  of  chemical  synthesis 
or  by  a  combination  of  extraction  and  chem- 
ical synthesis.  "Manufacturer"  includes  any 
person  who  packages,  repackages,  or  labels 
any  container  of  any  narcotic  or  dangerous 
drug,  except  practitioners  who  dispense  or 
compound  prescription  orders  for  delivery  to 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

(t)  "Narcotic  drug"  means  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing, whether  produced  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  extraction  from  substances  of  vege- 
table origin,  or  independently  by  means  of 
chemical  synthesis,  or  by  a  comblnatloq  of 
extraction  and  chemical  synthesis; 

(1)  opium,  coca  leaves,  and  opiates; 

(2)  a  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  de- 
rivative, or  preparation  of  opium,  coca  leaves, 
or  opiates; 

(3)  a  substance  (&nj  compound,  manufac- 
ture, salt,  derivative,  ar  preparation  thereof) 
which  Is  chemically  identical  with  any  of  the 
substances  referred  to  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2) , 
except  that  the  words  "narcotic  drug"  as  used 
In  this  Act  shall  not  include  decocalnized 
coca  leaves  or  extracts  of  coca  leaves,  which 
extracts  do  not  contain  cocaine  or  ecgonlne. 

(u)  "Net  disposal"  means  the  quantity  of 
a  narcotic  or  dangerous  drug  In  class  I  or  II 
or  any  narcotic  drug  distributed,  dispensed, 
used  In  the  production  of  another  narcotic 
drug  for  which  the  manufacturer  is  licensed, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  (as  such  or  con- 
tained In /or  combined  with  other  drugs 
compounded  by  the  manufacturer  of  such 
narcotic  drug)  by  the  manufacturer  during 
a  stated  period,  less  the  quantity  of  any 
narcotic  or  dangerous  drug  in  classes  I  and 
II  or  other  narcotic  drug  returned  to  ^he 
manufacturer  by  a  customer  and  any  quan- 
tity distributed  or  dispensed  to  another 
licensed  manufacturer  of  the  same  narcotic 
drug. 

(v)  "Opiate"  means  any  substance  having 
an  addiction-forming  or  addiction-sustain- 
ing liability  similar  to  morphine  or  being 
capable  of  conversion  into  a  drug  having  such 
addiction-forming  or  addiction-sustaining 
liability. 

(w)  "Opium  poppy"  means  the  plant  of 
the  species  Papaver  somniferum  L.,  except 
the  seeds  thereof. 

(xi  "Patient"  means  any  person  with  re- 
spect to  whom  a  petition  has  been  filed  by  a 
United  States  attorney  as  provided  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  302  of  this  title. 

(y)  "Poppy  straw"  means  all  parts,  ex- 
cept the  seeds,  of  the  opium  poppy,  alter 
mowing. 

(z)  "Posthoepltallzatlon  program"  shall 
mean  any  program  providing  for  the  treat- 
ment and  supervision  of  a  pierson  established 
by  the  Surgeon  General  pursuant  to  section 
815  of  this  Act. 

(aa)  "Practitioner"  means  a  physician, 
dentist,  veterinarian,  scientific  investigator, 
pharmacy,  hospital,  or  other  person  licensed 
or  otherwise  permitted  to  distribute,  dis- 
pense, conduct  research  with  respect  to,  or 
administer  a  narcotic  or  dangerous  drug  in 
the  course  of  professional  practice  or  re- 
search by  the  United  States  or  the  jurisdic- 
tion In  which  he  practices  or  does  research. 

(bb)  "Production"  includes  the  manufac- 
ture, planting,  cultivation,  growing,  or  har- 
vesting of  a  narcotic  or  dangerous  drug. 


(oc)  "Precursor"  means  a  substance  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  found  to  be  and  by 
regulation  designates  as  belag  the  principal 
compound  commonly  used  or  produced  pri- 
marily for  use,  and  which  Is  an  immediate 
chemical  Intermediary  used  or  likely  to  be 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  a  narcotic  or 
dangerous  drug,  the  control  of  which  Is  nec- 
essary to  prevent,  curtail,  or  limit  such 
manufacture 

(dd)  "Related  Individual"  means  any  per- 
son with  whom  the  alleged  narcotic  addict 
may  reside  or  at  whose  house  he  may  be,  or 
the  husband  or  wife,  father  or  mother, 
brother  or  sister,  or  the  child  or  the  .nearest 
available  relative  of  the  alleged  narcotic 
addict. 

(ee)  "Surgeon  General"  means  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

(ff)  "Treatment"  Includes  confinement  and 
treatment  In  an  institution  and  under  su- 
pervised aftercare  In  the  community  and 
Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  medical,  edu- 
cational, social,  psychological,  and  vocational 
services,  corrective  and  preventive  guidance 
and  training,  and  other  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices designed  to  protect  the  public  and  ben- 
efit the  addict  by  correcting  his  antisocial 
tendencies  and  ending  his  dependence  on 
addicting  drugs  and  his  susceptibility  to 
addiction. 

(gg)  "Ultimate  user"  means  a  person  who 
lawfully  possesses  a  narcotic  or  dangerous 
drug  for  his  own  use,  for  the  use  of  a  mem- 
ber of  his  household,  or  for  administration 
to  an  animal  owned  by  him  or  by  a  member 
of  his  household. 

(hh)  "United  States"  means  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession,  including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwe^th 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific,  or  the  Canal  Zone.  • 

TITLE  n— EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH 
Sec.  201  (a)  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  carry  out  educa- 
tional programs.  e8p>eclally  among  JuveiJlles, 
designed  to  prevent  and  deter  misuse  and 
abuse  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs.  In 
connection  with  such  programs  he  is  au- 
thorized to — 

( 1 )  promote  better  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lems of  misuse  and  abuse  of  dangerous 
drugs  within  the  regulated  Industry  and 
among  Interested  groups  and  organizations; 

(2)  assist  the  regulated  Industry  and  in- 
terested groups  and  organizations  in  con- 
tributing to  the  reduction  of  such  misuse 
and  abuse: 

(3)  consult  with  interested  groups  and 
organizations  to  aid  them  in  solving  admin- 
istrative and  organizational   problems: 

(41  evaluate  procedures,  projects,  tech- 
niques, and  controls  conducted  or  proi)08ed 
as  part  of  educational  programs  on  such 
misuse  and  abuse; 

(5)  disseminate  the  results  of  research  on 
misuse  and  abuse  of  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs  to  promote  a  better  public  un- 
derstanding, especially  by  Juveniles,  of  the 
problems  that  exist  and  the  means  of  com- 
batting such  problems:  and, 

(6)  assist  In  the  education  and  training 
of  State  and  local  law  enforcement  officials 
In  their  efforts  to  control  the  misuse  and 
abuse  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  encourage  research  on  mis- 
use and  abuse  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs.  In  connection  with  such  research  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act,  he  Is  authorized  to— 

(1)  establish  methods  to  assess  accurately 
the  effects  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
and  to  identify  and  characterize  drugs  with 
potential  for  abuse; 

(2)  make  studies  and  undertake  programs 
of  research  to — 

a.  develop  new  or  Improved  approaches, 
techniques,  systems,  equipment  and  devices 
to  strengthen  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
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b.  determine  pfcttema  of  mlBiiae  and  ab\i8e 
of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  and  the 
social  effects  flB*»eof ,  especially  on  Juveniles; 

c.  Improve  methods  for  preventing,  pre- 
dicting, understamdlng  and  dealing  with  the 
misuse  and  abu8#  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs:  and, 

(3)  enter  Into  icon  tracts  with  public  agen- 
cies, institution^  of  higher  education,  and 
private  organizations  or  Individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  coqductlng  research,  demon- 
strations, or  special  projects  which  bear  di- 
rectly on  misuse  i  and  abuse  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  jwlthout  performance  bonds 
and  without  regard  to  section  5  of  Title  41, 
United  States  Co^e. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  may  authorize 
persons  engaged  |ln  research  on  the  use  and 
effects  of  dangeitius  substances  to  withhold 
the  names  and  other  Identifying  characteris- 
tics of  persons  wpo  are  the  subjects  of  such 
research.  Persond  who  obtain  this  authoriza- 
tion may  not  be  compelled  In  any  Federal 
or  State  civil,  cnlmlnal,  administrative,  leg- 
islative, or  otherf  proceeding  to  Identify  the 
subjects  of  research  for  which  such  author- 
ization was  obtained. 
-  (d)  Xbe  Attorney  General  may  authorize 
tlM  poabesslon  add  distribution  of  dangerous 
drugs  by  persons  engaged  In  research.  Per- 
sons who  obtain  this  authorization  shall  be 
exempt  from  3t»te  or  Federal  prosecution 
for  possession  aid  distribution  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  to  the  extent  author- 
ized by  the  Attoroey  General. 

GOVERN  KINTAL    COOPERATION 

Sec.  202(a).  The  Attorney  General  shall 
cooperate  with  k  cal.  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies In  discharging  the  national  and  Inter- 
national obUgat  ons  of  the  United  States 
concerning  traffl:  In  dangerous  substances 
and  In  suppressing  the  abuse  of  dangerous 
substances.  To  tt  Is  end,  he  is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  arrange  f o  r  the  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion between  governmental  officials  concern- 
ing the  use  anc  abuse  of  dangerous  sub- 
stances; 

(2)  cooperate  In  the  Institution  and 
prosecution  of  ( ases  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  before  the  licensing  boards 
and  courts  of  the  several  States; 

(3)  conduct  tr lining  programs  on  danger- 
ous drug  law  enforcement  for  local.  State, 
and  Federal  i)ers3nnel; 

(4)  maintain  ,n  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugb  a  unit  which  will  ac- 
cept, catalogue,  lile,  and  otherwise  utilize  all 
information  and  statistics,  including  records 
of  dangerous  dru  g  addicts  and  other  danger- 
ous drug  law  ol'enders,  which  may  be  re- 
ceived from  Fed'tral,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  make  such  Information  available 
for  Federal.  Stat< .  and  local  law  enforcement 
purposes; 

(5)  conduct  programs  of  eradication  aimed 
at  deslBoylng  wild  or  Illicit  growth  of  plant 
species  from  whl:h  dangerous  drugs  may  be 
extracted; 

( 6 1  cooperate  <  iritb  and  assist  States  which 
do  not  have  ad  iquate  drug  abuse  control 
legislation  in  enacting  such  legislation. 
( b )  When  reqv  ested  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
the  duty  of  any  agency  or 
3f  the  Federal  Government 
to  furnish  assistance,  including  technical 
advice,  to  him  fc  r  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

ADVIiORT    COMMITTEE 


eral,  it  shall  be 
Instrumentality 
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•ducatlonal  programa  conducted  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  this  title  shall  be 
transmitted  to  Congress  within  a  reasonable 
period  together  with  propoeals  for  legislation. 

TITLE  HI — liABJHVANA 
Sec.  301.  The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  In  cooperation  with  the  Attorney 
General,  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  exe- 
cute a  plan  of  research,  to  be  carried  on 
both  an  Intramural  and  extramural  basis, 
covering  all  aspects  of 'marihuana  use. 

(a)  The  research  shall  Include — 

(1)  Identification  of  existing  gaps  In  our 
knowledge  of  marihuana; 

(2)  an  intensive  examination  of  the  Im- 
portant medical  and  social  aspects  of  mari- 
huana use; 

rS)  surveys  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
marihuana  use; 

(4)  studies  of  the  pharmacology  and  ef- 
fects of  marihuana; 

(5)  studies  of  the  relation  of  marihuana 
use  to  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(6)  studies  of  the  relation  between  mari- 
huana and  the  use  of  other  drugs. 

(b)  The  study  shall  be  completed  within 
24  months  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  302.  The  Attorney  General,  based 
upon  the  NIMH  study.  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  either  place  marihuana  within 
one  of  the  three  classifications.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  or  ex- 
clude marihuana  from  any  classifications  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  303.  Until  such  study  Is  completed  and 
the  Attorney  General  has  acted  as  pre- 
scribed In  Sec.  302.  marihuana  shall  be 
treated  as  a  Class  n  Dangerous  Drug  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  304.  The  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  consult  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Joint 
United  States-Mexican  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate and  to  recommend  appropriate  solu- 
tions concerning  the  flow  of  marihuana,  nar- 
cotic drugs,  and  dangerous  drugs  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

TITLE  IV — CLASSIFICATIONS 

AUTHORITY    TO    CONTROL 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
control  all  drugs  enumerated  In  Section  402 
of  this  Act.  He  may,  with  the  advice  of  the 
committee  of  experts  referred  to  in  Sec  203. 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  of  subchapter  n 
of  Chapter  5  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  add.  delete,  cr  reschedule  a  drug  as  a 
narcotic  or  dangerous  drug  The  Attorney 
General  shall  consider  with  respect  to  each 
drug  hereafter  controlled: 

( 1 )  its  actual  or  relative  potential  for 
abuse; 

(2)  scientific  evidence  of  its  pharmacologi- 
cal effect  If  known: 

i3)  the  state  of  current  scientific  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  substance:  J 

(4)  its  history  and  current  pattern  of 
abuse; 

(5)  the  scope,  duration,  aod  significance 
of  abuse: 

( 6 )  what.  If  any,  risk  there  is  to  the  public 
health; 

(7)  Its  psychic  or  physiological  depend- 
ence liability; 

(8)  controls  required  based  on  United 
States  obligations  under  International 
treaties,  conventions  or  protocols;   and, 

(9)  whether  the  substance  is  a  precursor 
of  a  substance  already  controlled  under  this 
Title. 

(b)  If  the  Attorney  General  designates  a 
substante  as  a  precursor,  substances  which 
are  precursors  of  the  controlled  precursor 
shall  not  be  subject  to  control  solely  because 
they  are  precursors  of  the  controlled  pre- 
cursor. 

^^XASSIFICATIONS 

Sec.  402.  The  following  classes  Include  the 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  listed  or  to  be 


listed  by  whatever  official  name,  common  or 
usual  name,  chemical  name,  or  trade  name 
designated. 

(a)  Class  I — Narcotics. 

(1)  Any  of  the  following  opium  deriva- 
tives, their  atHts.  Isomers  and  salts  of  Isomers. 
uiLless  specifically  excepted,  whenever  the 
existence  of  such  salts,  isomers  and  salts  of 
isomers  is  possible  within  the  specific  chemi- 
cal designation:  Acetylocodone,  Benzylmor- 
phlne.  Codeine  methylbromlde,  Codelne-N- 
Oxlde.  Desomorphlne.  Heroin.  Hydromor- 
phlnol  Methydesorphlne.  Methylydromor- 
phlne.  Morphine.  Methylbromlde,  Morphine 
methylsulfonate.  Morphlne-N-Oxlde,  Myro- 
phine,  Nlcocodelne,  Nlcomorphlne,  Normor- 
phlne,  Thebacon. 

(2)  Any  of  the  following  substances 
whether  produced  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
extraction  from  substances  of  vegetable  ori- 
gin, or  Independently  by  means  of  chemical 
synthesis,  or  by  combination  of  extraction 
and  chemical  synthesis: 

a.  Opium,  coca  leaves,  and  opiate: 

b.  Any  salt,  compound,  derivative,  or  prep- 
aration of  opium,  coca  leaves,  or  opiate: 

c.  Any  salt,  compound,  derivative,  or  prep- 
aration thereof  which  Is  chemically  equiva- 
lent or  Identical  with  any  of  the  substances 
referred  to  in  clauses  J  and  2,  except  that 
these  substances  shall  not  Include  decocaln- 
ized  coca  leaves  or  extraction  of  coca  leayea, 
which  extractions  do  not  contain  cocaine  or 
ecognlne;  and  shall  not  Include  the  Iso- 
qulnollne  alkaloids  of  opium; 

d.  Opium  poppy  and  poppy  straw. 

(3)  Any  of  the  following  opiates.  Including 
their  Isomers,  esters,  ethers,  salts  of  Isomers. 
esters  and  ethers,  unless  specifically  excepted, 
whenever  the  existence  of  such  Isomers, 
esters,  ethers  and  salts  Is  p>osslble  within  the 
specific  chemical  designation:  Alphaprodlne, 
Anllerldlne.  Bezltramlde,  Diphenoxylate. 
Fentanyl.  Isomethadone.  Levomethorphan, 
Levorphanol.  Metazoclne,  Methadone,  Meth- 
adone-Intermediate  (4-cyano-2-dlmethyl- 
amlno-4,  4-dlphenly  butane)  Moramlde-In- 
termedlate  (2-methy-3-morphollne-l,  1- 
dlphenylpropane-carboxyllc  acid)  Pethidine. 
Pethidine  -Intermedlate-A  ( 4-cyano- 1  -meth- 
yl-4-phenyIplperdlne)  Pethldlne-Intermedl- 
ate-B  (ethyl-4-phenylplDerldlne-4-carbox- 
ylate)  Pethldlne-Intermedlate-C  (1-methyl- 
4-phenylpiperidlne-4-carboxyUc  acid)  Phen- 
azoclne.  PhencycUdlne.  Plmlnodlne.  Race- 
methorphan.  Racemorphan.  any  substance 
which  contains  any  quantity  of  methamphet- 
amlne.  Including  Its  salts.  Isomers,  and  salts 
of  Isomers,  unless  specifically  excluded,  ex- 
cept those  compounds,  mixtures,  and  prepa- 
rations specifically  listed  In  other  schedules. 

(b)  Class  II — Dangerous  Drugs — High  po- 
tential for  abiise  and  little  or  no  medical  use. 

( 1 )  Any  of  the  following  substances.  In- 
cluding their  isomers,  esters,  ethers,  salts  and 
salts  of  isomers,  esters  and  ethers,  unless 
specifically  excepted,  whenever  the  existence 
of  such  isomers,  esters,  ethers  and  salts  is 
possible  within  the  specific  chemical  desig- 
nation: Acetylmethadol,  allylprodlne,  al- 
phactylmethadol.  alphameprodlne.  alpha- 
methadol.  benzethldlne.  betacetylmethadol 
betameprodine.  betamethadol,  betaprodlne, 
clonitazene.  dextromoramlde,  dextrorphan, 
dlampromlde.  dlethyllambutene,  dlmenoxa- 
dol,  dlmepheptanol,  dlmethyllambutene, 
dloxaphetylbutyrate.  dlplpanone,  ethyl- 
methylthlambutene.  etonltazene.  etoxerdlne, 
furetbldlne,  hydroxypethldlne.  ketobeml- 
done.  levomoramlde,  levophenacylmorphan, 
morpherldine.  noracymethadol.  norlevorpha- 
nol,  normethadone.  norplpanone,  phenadox- 
one.  phenampromlde.  phenomorphan.  pheno- 
pertdine.  plrltramide.  proheptazine.  projjerl- 
dlne.  racemoramlde,  trimeperidine. 

(2)  Any  nuiterlal.  compound,  mixture  or 
preparation  which  contains  any  quantity  of 
the  following  hallucinogenic  substances, 
their  salts.  Isomers  and  salts  of  isomers,  un- 
less specifically  excepted,  whenever  the  exist- 
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ence  of  such  salts.  Isomers,  and  salts  of  isom- 
ers Is  possible  within  the  specific  chemical 
designation:  Bufotenlne;  diethyl tryptamlne, 
dlmethyltryptamlne,  4-methyl  1-2,  6-dl- 
methoxyaphetamlne,  ibogalne,  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide,  mescaline,  peyote,  psUocybln, 
psllocyn.  tetrahydrocannabinol. 

(3)  High  potential  for  abuse  and  estab- 
lished medical  use — Any  material,  compound, 
mixture,  or  preparation  which  contains  any 
quantity  of  the  following  substances  having 
a  potential  for  abuse  associated  with  a  stimu- 
lant effect  on  the  central  nervous  system : 

a.  Amphetamine.  Its  salts,  optical  Isomers, 
and  salts  of  Its  optical  Isomers. 

b.  Phenmetrazine  and  Its  salts. 

c.  Methamphetamlne  Including  Its  salts. 
Isomers,  or  salts  of  Isomers,  but  only  when 
In  timed  release  sustained  release  dosage 
from,  or  tablets  or  capsules  containing  not 
more  than  five  milligrams  of  methamphet- 
amlne per  one  hundred  milligrams  of  the 
total  dosage  unit. 

(4)  Any  material,  compound,  mixture  or 
preparation  which  contains  any  quantity  of 
the  following  substances  having  a  potential 
for  abuse  associated  with  a  depressant  effect 
on  the  central  nervous  system:  Any  sub- 
stance which  contains  any  quantity  or  a 
derivative  of  barbituric  acid,  or  any  salt  of 
a  derivative  of  barbituric  acid,  except  those 
substances  which  are  specifically  listed  In 
other  schedules;  chloral  betalne,  chloral  hy- 
drate, chlordlazepoxlde,  cblorhexadol.  dia- 
zepam, ethychloroynol.  ethlnamate.  glutehtl- 
mlde.  lysergic  acid,  lysergic  acid  amide, 
meprobamate,  methylphenldate.  methy- 
pr>-lon.  pareldehyde.  petrlchloral.  sulfon- 
dlethylmethane,  sulfonethylmethane,  suN 
fonmethane. 

(5)  Nalorphine. 

(6)  Any  material,  compound,  mixture,  or 
preparation  containing  limited  quantities  of 
any  of  the  following  narcotic  drugs,  or  any 
salts  thereof: 

a.  Not  more  than  1.80  grams  of  codeine  per 
100  milliliters  or  not  more  than  90  milli- 
grams p^r  dosage  unit,  with  an  equal  or 
greater  -quantity  of  an  Isoqulnoline  alkaloid 
of  opium, 

b.  Not  more  than  1.80  grams  of  codeine 
per  100  milliliters  or  not  more  than  90  milli- 
grams per  dosage  unit,  with  one  or  more 
active  non-narcotic  Ingredients  In  recognized 
therapeutic  amounts. 

c.  Not  more  than  300  milligrams  of  dl- 
hydrocodelne  per  100  milliliters  or  not  more 
than  15  milligrams  per  dosage  unit,  with  a 
fourfold  or  greater  quantity  of  an  isoqulno- 
line alkaloid  of  opium. 

d.  Not  more  than  300  milligrams  of  dl- 
hydrocodelne  per  100  milliliters  or  not  more 
than  15  milligrams  per  dosage  unit,  with 
one  or  more  active,  non-narcotic  Ingredients 
In  recognized  therapeutic  amounts. 

e.  Not  more  than  1.80  grams  of  dlhydroco- 
delne  per  100  milliliters  or  not  more  than 
90  milligrams  per  dosage  Onlt.  with  one  or 
more  active,  non-narcotic  Ingredients  in  rec- 
ognized therapeutic  amounts. 

f.  Not  more  than  300  milligrams  of  ethyl- 
morphine  per  100  milliliters  or  not  more 
than  15  milligrams  per  dosage  unit,  with  one 
or  more  active,  non-narcotic  ingredients  in 
recognized  therapeutic  amounts. 

g.  Not  more  than  500  milligrams  of  opium 
per  100  milliliters  or  per  100  grams,  or  not 
more  than  25  milligrams  per  dosage  unit, 
with  one  or  more  active,  non-narcotic  In- 
gredients in  recognized  therapeutic  amounts. 

h.  Not  more  than  50  milligrams  of  mor- 
phine per  100  milliliters  or  per  100  grams 
with  one  or  more  active,  non-narcotic  in- 
gredients in  recognized  therapeutic  amounts, 

(7)  The  Attorney  General  may  by  regula- 
tion except  any  compound,  mixture,  or  prep- 
aration containing  any  stimulant  or  depres- 
sant substance  listed  in  Class  n  above  from 
the  application  of  all  or  any  part  of  this 
Act  if  the  compound,  mixture,  or  prepara- 


tion contains  one  or  more  active  medicinal 
Ingredients  not  having  a  stimulant  or  de- 
pressant effect  on  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem; Provided,  That  such  admixtures  shall 
be  Included  therein  in  such  combinations, 
quantity,  proportion,  or  concentration  as  to 
vitiate  the  potential  for  abuse  of  the  sub- 
stances which  do  have  a  stimulant  or  de- 
pressant effect  on  the  central  nervous 
system. 

(c)  Class  ni — Drugs — Low  potential  for 
abuse  and  current  accepted  medical  use. 

(1)  Any  compound,  mixture,  or  prepara- 
tion containing  limited  quantities  of  any  of 
the  following  narcotic  drugs,  which  shall  in- 
clude one  or  more  non-narcotic  active  medic- 
inal ingredients  In  sufficient  proportion  to 
confer  upon  the  compound,  mixture,  or 
preparation  valuable  medicinal  qualities 
other  than  those  possessed  by  the  narcotic 
drug  alone: 

a.  Not  more  than  200  milligrams  of  co- 
deine  per   100  milliliters  or  per   100  grams; 

b.  Not  more  than  100  milligrams  of  dlhy- 
drocodelne  per  100  milliliters  or  per  100 
grams; 

c.  Not  more  than  100  milligrams  of  ethyl- 
morphine  p)er  100  milliliters  or  per  100 
grams: 

d.  Not  more  than  2.5  milligrams  of  di- 
phenoxylate and  not  less  than  25  micro- 
grams of  atropine  sulfate  per  dosage  unit: 

e.  Not  mpre  than  100  milligrams  of  opium 
p>er  100  milliliters  or  per  100  grams,  or  not 
more  than  5  milligrams  per  dosage  unit. 

TITLE  V— REGULATION  OP  IMPORTATION, 
EXPORTATION,  MANUFACTURE,  DIS- 
TRIBUTION. AND  DISPENSATION  OF 
NARCOTICS  AND  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 

IMPORTATION      OF     NARCOTICS     AND     DANGEROUS 
DRUGS 

Sec.  501(a).  It  Is  unlawful  to  Impwrt  or 
land  into  the  United  States  or  its  Territories 
any  narcotic  or  dangerous  drug  listed  In 
classes  I  and  n  of  title  IV  of  this  Act,  or 
any  other  narcotic  d^ug  listed  in  class  III 
unless  pursuant  to  such  exceptions  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  provide  by  regulation 
as  being  necessary  for  medical,  scientific,  or 
other  legitimate  purposes.  No  crude  opium 
may  be  Imported  or  brought  In  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  heroin  or  smoking 
opium, 

(b)  Non-narcotic  dangerous  drugs  listed 
in  class  III  may  be  Imported  for  medical  and 
other  legitimate  uses  only,  pursuant  to  such 
notification  requirements  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

IMPORTATION   OF  COCA  LEAVES 

Sec.  602.  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  coca 
leaves  which  may  be  authorized  to  be  Im- 
ported under  section  501(a)  of  this  title,  the 
Attorney  General  may  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  additional  amounts  of  coca  leaves 
provided,  that,  after  entry  Into  the  United 
States,  all  cocaine,  ecgonlne,  and  all  salts, 
derivatives,  and  preparations  from  which  co- 
caine or  ecgonlne  may  be  synthesized  or 
made,  contained  In  such  additional  amounts 
of  coca  leaves,  shall  be  destroyed  under  the 
supervision  of  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

EXPORTATION  OF  NARCOTICS  AND  DANGEROUS 
DRUGS 

Sec.  503(a).  No  person  shall  export  or 
cause  to  be  exported  from  the  United  States 
or  from  any  of  Its  Territories,  any  narcotic 
drug  listed  In  class  I  of  title  IV  of  this  Act 
to  any  other  country  except — 

( 1 )  to  a  country  which  has  become  a  party 
to  the  International  Opium  Convention  of 
1912  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Abuses  of 
Opium.  Morphine,  Cocaine,  and  Derivative 
Drugs,  or  to  the  International  Opium  Con- 
vention signed  at  Geneva  on  February  19, 
1925;  or, 

(2)  to  a  country  which  has  become  a 
party  to  the  Convention  for  Limiting  the 
Manufacture  and  Regulating  the  Distribu- 


tion of  Narcotic  Drugs  concluded  at  Geneva. 
July  13,  1931.  and  entered  Into  force  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  of  America.  July 
9.  1933.  as  amended  by  the  protocol  signed 
at  Lake  Success  on  December  11,  1946.  and 
the  protocol  bringing  under  International 
control  drugs  outside  the  scope  of  the  con- 
vention of  July  13.  1931.  for  limiting  the 
manufacture  and  regulating  the  distribution 
of  narcotic  drugs  (as  amended  by  the  proto- 
col signed  at  Lake  Success  on  December  11. 
1946)  signed  at  Paris.  November  19,  1948,  and 
entered  Into  force  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  September  11.  1950;  or. 
(3)  To  a  country  which  has  become  a  party 
to  the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs. 
1961,  which  entered  Into  force  with  respect  to 
the  United  States  on  June  24,  1967:  and  with 
respect  to  any  such  country,  in  subsections 
(1).  (2),  or  (3)  only  If— 

a.  such  country  has  Instituted  and  main- 
tains, in  conformity  with  the  conventions 
to  which  it  Is  a  party,  a  system  for  the  con- 
trol of  Imports  of  narcotic  drugs  which  the 
Attorney  General  deems  adequate; 

b.  the  narcotic  drug  is  consigned  to  a 
holder  of  such  permits  or  licenses  as  may  be 
required  under  the  laws  of  the  country  of 
Import; 

c.  substantial  evidence  Is  furnished  to  the 
Attorney  General  by  the  exporter  that  the 
narcotic  drug  Is  to  be  applied  exclusively  to 
medical  and  scientific  uses  within  the  coun- 
try of  import,  and  that  there  is  an  actual 
need  for  the  narcotic  drugs  for  medical  and 
scientific  uses  within  such  country;   and. 

d.  a  permit  to  export  the  narcotic  drug  in 
each  Instance  shall  have  b?en  Issued  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Attorney 
General  may  authorize  the  exportation  of 
any  narcotic  drug  (including  crude  opium 
and  coca  leaves)  to  a  country  which  has  rat- 
ified and  become  a  party  to  any  of  the  in- 
ternational Instruments  mentioned  in  sub- 
section (a)  If  the  particular  drug  is  to  be 
applied  to  a  special  scientific  purpose  in  the 
country  of  destination  and  the  authorities  of 
such  country  will  permit  the  Importation  of 
the  particular  drug  for  such  purpose. 

(c)  -No  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  shall  export  or  cause  to 
be  exported  from  the  United  States  or  its 
Territories  any  non-narcotic  dangerous  drug 
listed  in  class  II  of  title  IV  of  this  Act  to 
any  other  country  unless — 

'  (II  such  country  has  Instituted  and  main- 
tains a  system  which  the  Attorney  General 
deems  adequate  for  the  control  of  imports 
of  such  substances: 

(2)  the  dangerous  drug  Is  consigned  to 
a  holder  of  such  permits  or  licenses  as  may 
be  required  under  the  laws  of  the  country  of 
Imports; 

(3)  substantial  evidence  Is  furnished  to 
the  Attorney  General  that  the  dangerous 
drug  is  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  medical, 
scientific,  or  other  legltlmat<e  uses  within  the 
country  to  which  exported,  that  It  will  not 
be  exported  from  such  country,  and  that 
there  Is  an  actual  need  for.  the  dangerous 
substance  for  medical,  scientific,  or  other 
legitimate  uses  within  the  country;   and, 

(4)  a  permit  to  export  the  dangerous  drug 
in  each  Instance  shall  have  been  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
may  authorize  the  exportation  of  any  non- 
narcotic dangerous  drug  if  the  particular 
substance  Is  to  be  applied  to  a  special  sci- 
entific purpose  in  the  country  of  destina- 
tion and  the  authorities  of  such  country 
will  permit  the  Importation  of  the  particu- 
lar drug  for  such  purpose. 

(e)  No  person  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  shall  cause  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  or  from  any  of 
Its  Territories  any  dangerous  drug  not  re- 
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quiring  an  export  permit  provided  by  thli 
Mctlon  to  any  otlier  country  unleu  the  laws 
of  the  country  to  which  the  controlled  dan- 
gerous substance^  are  consigned  permit  the 
Importation  Into  ^e  country,  and  then  only 

If— 

( 1 )  there  Is  furbished  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  prior  to  export  documentary  proof  that 
Importation  Is  n<)t  contrary  to  the  laws  or 
regxUatlons  of  th^  country  of  destination: 

(2)  a  special  dangerous  drug  invoice,  in 
triplicate,  accompcinies  the  shipment  setting 
forth  such  Infonnatlon  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  prescribe  to  Identify  the  parties  to 
the  shipment  an0  the  means  of  shipping. 
Two  copies  of  the:  Invoice  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Attorney  0«neral  before  the  dangerous 
drugs  are  exported  from  the  United  States  or 
any  of  the  Terrltc^les. 

TKANSSHIPMENT   A 

NAaconca 

Sxc.  504.  No  nar(^tlc  or  dangerous  drug  list- 
ed In  class  I  or  IIj  shall  be  admitted  Into  the 
United  States  or  Into  any  of  Its  Territories 
for  transportatloi^  to  another  country,  or  be 
transferred  or  trafisshlpped  from  one  vessel, 
vehicle,  or  aircraft,  to  another  vessel,  vehi- 
cle or  ^praft,  w^ln  the  United  States  for 
Immediate,  exportation  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose except  for  stlentlflc,  medical,  or  other 
legitimate  purposes  In  the  country  of  destina- 
tion, and  then  oily  with  the  prior  written 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  which  shall 
be  granted  or  defied  within  21  days  of  the 
request.  No  dangefous  drug  listed  in  class  III 
may  be  so  admitted,  transferred,  or  trans- 
shipped except  u]  ion  advance  notice  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

Rin.ES  AND  RXCtn  ATIONS  BEGARDING  MANXT- 
FACTX.TII.  DISmmtmON,  AND  DISPENSATIOM 
OP    NARCOTICS    Al  FD    DANGEROUS    DRUGS 

Sec.  505.  The  A  ;tomey  General  Is  author- 
ized to  promulgati  i  rules  and  regulations  and 
to  charge  reasonable  fees  relating  to  the  li- 
cense and  control  sf  the  manufacture,  distri- 
bution, and  dlsp!nsation  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs. 

LICXNSntO  requirxmxnts 
Sec.  506.  (a)  E'ery  person  who  manufac- 
tures, distributes,  or  dispenses  any  narcotic 
or  dangerous  drug  or  who  proposes  to  engage 
in  the  manufactue,  distribution,  or  dispen- 
sation of  any  na  -cotlc  or  dangerous  drug, 
shall  apply  annua]  ly  for  a  license  to  be  Issued 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  tuicordance  with 
the  rules  and  re  [ulatlons  promulgated  by 
him. 

(b)  The  Attorn*  y  General  may,  by  regula- 
tion, waive  the  requirement  for  a  license  of 
certain  manufacturers,  distributors,  or  dis- 
pensers if  he  flnda  it  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic health  and  saf«ty. 

(c)  A  separate  license  shall  be  required  at 
each  principal  pli.ce  of  business  or  profes- 
sional practice  whisre  the  applicant  manufac- 
tures, distributes,  or  dispenses  narcotics  or 
dangerous  drugs  listed  In  the  classes  in  Utle 
IV. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
Inspect  the  establishment  of  a  licensee  or  ap- 
plicant for  a  llceiBe  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  him. 

I ICBNSINO 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Tie  Attorney  General  shall 
grant  a  license  to  an  applicant  to  manufac- 
ture or  distribute  narcotics  or  dangerous 
drugs  Included  in  class  I  or  II  of  title  IV  of 
this  Act  if  he  determines  that  such  license 
is  consistent  wltt  the  public  interest  and 
with  treaty  or  ol  her  International  obliga- 
tions of  the  Unitsd  States.  In  determining 
the  public  interest,  the  following  factors 
shall  be  consldere^l: 

(1)  maintenance  of  effective  controls 
against  diversion  (>f  particular  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  a0d  any  class  I  or  n  drug 
compounded  therefrom  Into  other  than  legit- 
imate medical,  ^lenttflc,  or  industrial 
channels: 


(3)  compliance  with  applicable  State  and 
local  law: 

(3)  promotion  of  twsbnlcal  advances  In  the 
art  of  manufacturing  these  drugs  and  the 
development  of  new  drugs: 

(4)  prior  conviction  record  of  applicant 
under  Federal  and  State  laws  relating  to 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  or  dispensa- 
tion of  such  drugs: 

(5)  past  experience  in  the  manufacture  or 
distribution  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs,  and  the  existence  in  the  establish- 
ment of  effective  controls  against  diversion; 
and, 

(6)  such  other  factors  as  may  be  relevant 
to  and  consistent  with  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

(b)  A  license  granted  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  entitle  a  licensee 
to  manufacture  and  distribute  narcotics  or 
dangerous  drugs  In  class  I  or  n  other  than 
those  specified  In  the  license,  or  any  quan- 
tity of  those  narcotics  or  dangerous  drugs  in 
excess  of  the  quota  assigned  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 510. 

(c)  Practitioners  shall  be  granted  a  license 
to  dispense  drugs  in  class  I,  n  and  m  if  they 
are  so  authorized  to  dispense  under  the  law 
of  the  State  in  which  they  practice.  How- 
ever, as  to  those  drugs,  which  the  Attorney 
General  designates  as  having  no  accepted 
medical  usage,  practitioners  shall  be  treated 
as  distributors  and  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  apply.  An  application  for  a  li- 
cense by  a  practitioner  who  wishes  to  con- 
duct research  with  those  drugs,  which  the 
Attorney  General  designates  having  no  ac- 
cepted medical  usage  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  advice.  The  Secretary 
shall  promptly  advise  the  Attorney  General 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  each  prac- 
titioner applying  for  a  license.  Before  giving 
such  advice,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
qualifications  of  the  person  or  persons  who 
will  conduct  the  research,  the  drugs  to  be 
used,  the  place  where  research  will  be  per- 
formed, and  the  design  of  the  research  pro- 
tocol. Any  license  granted  shall  be  subject  to 
revocation  and  suspension  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  section  508. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  permit 
persons  to  register  who  own  or  operate  any 
establishment  engaged  in  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  or  dispensing  of  any  narcotic 
or  dangerous  drug  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  and  who  are  registered  or  licensed 
under  section  510  of  the  Drug  Amendments 
of  1962  (76  Stat.  794;  21  U.S.C.  360),  section 
8  of  the  Narcotics  Manufacturing  Act  of 
1960  (74  Stat.  62;  21  U.S.C.  506),  and  sec- 
tions 4721,  4722.  4751.  4752,  and  4753  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (68  Stat. 
31:  26  use.  4721,  4722,  4751.  4752,  and  4753). 
Such  registration  shall  be  the  basis  for  the 
issuance  of  a  license. 

(e)  A  license  granted  under  this  Act  does 
not  relieve  a  licensee  of  any  obligation  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (52  Stat.  1040.  as  amended,  21 
U.S.C.  301  et  seq)..  or  by  any  other  Acts  of 
Congress. 

DENIAL,    revocation,    OR    SUSPENSION    OF 
LICENSE 

Sec.  508.  (a)  An  application  for  a  license 
or  a  license  granted  pursuant  to  section  507  to 
manufacture,  distribute,  or  dispense  a  nar- 
cotic or  dangerous  drug,  may  be  denied,  sus- 
pended, or  revoked  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral upon  a  finding  that  the  licensee: 

( 1 )  has  materially  falsified  any  applica- 
tion filed  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  required 
by  this  Act: 

(2)  has  been  convicted  of  violating  or  con- 
spiring to  violate  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  relating  to  any  drug 
defined  herein:  or, 

(3)  has  had  his  State  license  suspended  or 
revolted  by  competent  State  authority  and 
is  no  longer  authorized  by  State  law  to  en- 


gage in  the  manxifacturlng,  distribution,  or 
dispensation  of  narcotics  or  dangerous  drugs. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  limit  revo- 
cation or  siupension  of  a  license  to  the  par- 
ticular narcotic  or  dangerous  drug  with  re- 
spect to  which  grounds  for  revocation  or  sus- 
pension exist. 

(c)  Before  taking  action  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  Attorney  General  shall  serve  upon 
the  applicant  or  licensee  an  order  to  show 
cause  why  a  license  should  not  be  denied, 
revoked  or  suspended.  The  order  to  show, 
cause  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  basis  ' 
thereof  and  shall  call  upon  the  applicant  or 
licensee  to  appear  before  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  a  time  and  place  stated  in  the  order, 
but  in  no  event  less  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  the  order.  Proceedings 
to  deny  or  revoke  or  suspend  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  section  In  accord- 
ance with  subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5.  of  the  United  States  Code.  Such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  Independent  of,  and  not  In  lieu 
of.  criminal  prosecutions  or  other  proceedings 
under  this  Act  or  any  law  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, suspend  any  Meense  simultaneously 
with  the  institution  of  proceedings  under 
this  section,  in  casea,^ where  he  finds  that 
there  Is  an  Imminent  ilanger  to  the  public 
health  or  safety.  Such  suspension  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  CffitU  the  conclusion  of  such 
proceedings,  Including  Judicial  review  there- 
of, unless  sooner  withdrawn  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  dissolved  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

(e)  The  siispenslon  or  revocation  of  a  li- 
cense under  this  section  shall  operate  to  sus- 
I>end  or  revoke  any  quota  applicable  under 
section  510. 

(f )  In  the  event  the  Attorney  General  sus- 
pends or  revokes  a  license  granted  under  sec- 
tion 607,  all  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
owned  or  possessed  by  the  licensee  pursuant 
to  such  license  at  the  time  of  suspension  or 
the  effective  date  of  the  revocation  order,  as 
the  case  may  be.  may  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  be  placed  under  seal. 
No  disposition  may  be  made  of  drugs  under 
seal  until  the  time  for  taking  an  appeal  has 
elapsed  or  until  all  appeals  have  been  con- 
cluded unless  a  court,  upon  application 
therefor,  orders  the  sale  af  perishable  sub- 
stances and  the  deposit  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  with  the  court.  Upon  a  revocation 
order  becoming  final,  all  such  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
Government. 

marking  op  containers 
Sec.  509.  Commercial  containers  of  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs,  where  appropri- 
ate,, shall  be  identified  "by  *  symbol  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

QUOTAS    applicable   TO   CERTAIN    DRTTCS 

Sec.  510.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
determine  the  total  quantity  and  establish 
production  quotas  for  each  drug  In  classes  I 
and  n  to  be  manufactured  each  calendar 
year  to  provide  for  the  estimated  medical, 
scientific,  and  Industrial  needs  of  the  United 
States,  for  lawful  export  requirements,  and 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
reserve  stocks. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  limit  or 
reduce  individual  production  quotas  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  prevent  the  aggregate  of 
individual  quotas  from  exceeding  the  amount 
determined  necessary  each  year  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  subsection  (a).  The 
quota  of  each  licensed  manuf 8u:turer  for  each 
drug  In  class  I  or  II  shall  be  revised  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  limitation  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  aggregate  of  the  quotas.  However, 
If  any  licensee,  before  the  Issuance  of  a  limi- 
tation or  reduction  in  quota,  has  manufac- 
tured In  excess  of  his  revised  quota,  the 
amount  of  the  excess  shall  be  subtracted 
from  his  quota  for  the  following  year. 
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(c)  On  or  before  July  1  of  each  year,  upon 
application  therefor  by  a  licensed  manufac- 
turer, the  Attorney  General  shall  fix  a  manu- 
facturing quota  for  the  drugs  In  classes  I 
and  II  th^  the  manufacturer  seeks  to  pro- 
duce. The  quota  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section.  In  fixing  such  quotas,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  determine  the  manufactxirer's 
estimated  disposal.  Inventory,  and  other  re- 
quirements for  the  calendar  year;  and,  in 
making  his  determination,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  consider  the  manufacturer's  cur- 
rent rate  of  dls^xisal,  the  trend  of  the  na- 
tional disposal  rate  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year,  the  manufacturer's  production 
cycle  and  Inventory  position,  the  economic 
availability  of  raw  materials,  yield  and  sta- 
bility problems,  emergencies  such  as  strikes 
and  fires,  and  other  factors. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  upon  ap- 
plication and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  fix 
a  quota  for  drugs  in  class  I  or  II  for  any 
licensee  who  has  not  manufactured  that  drug 
during  one  or  more  preceding  calendar  years. 
In  fixing  such  quota,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  take  Into  account  the  licensee's  reason- 
ably anticipated  requlremente  for  the  current 
year;  and,  in  making  his  determination  of 
such  requirements,  shall  consider  such  fac- 
tors specified  in  (c)  of  this  section  as  may 
be  relevant. 

(e)  At  any  time  during  the  year  any  li- 
censee who  has  applied  for  or  received  a 
manufacturing  quota  for  a  drug  in  class  I 
and  n  may  apply  for  an  Increase  in  that 
quota  to  meet  his  estimated  disposal,  inven- 
tory, and  other  requirements  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  year.  In  passing  upon  the 
application  the  Attorney  General  shall  take 
into  consideration  any  occurrences  since  the 
filing  of  the  Ucensee's  intlal  quota  applica- 
tion that  may  reqtilre  an  increased  manufac- 
turing rate  by  the  licensee  during  the 
balance  of  the  year.  In  passing  upon  the  ap- 
plication the  Attorney  General  may  also  take 
into  account  the  amount.  If  any,  by  which 
the  determination  of  the  Attorney  General 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  exceeds 
the  aggregate  of  the  quotas,  of  all  licensees 
under  this  section. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  no  license  or  quota  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  manufacture  of  such  quan- 
tities of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  in 
class  I  and  II  that  Incidentally  and  neces- 
sarily result  from  the  manufacturing  process 
used  for  the  manufacturing  of  a  drug  duly 
licensed  under  this  title.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   may,    by   regulation,    prescribe   restric- 

.  tlons  on  the  retention  and  disposal  of  such 
Incidentally  produced  drugs. 

records  and  reports  or  licensees 
Sec.  511.  (a)  Upon  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  each  licensee  manufacturing,  dis- 
tributing or  dispensing  narcotics  or  danger- 
ous drugs  in  class  I,  11,  or  III  shall  make  a 
complete  and  accurate  record  of  all  stocks  of 
such  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  on  hand. 
Thereafter,  a  complete  and  accurate  cumula- 
tive record  of  all  such  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs  shall  be  maintained.  Each  2 
year  period  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  each  licensee  manufacturing,  distribut- 
ing or  dispensing  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  shall  prepare  an  inventory  of  each 
narcotic  and  dangerous  drug  In  his  posses- 
sion. Records,  and  inventories  shall  contain 
such  Information  as  shall  be  provided  by 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

(b)  Records  and  Inventories  required  to 
be  prepared  under  this  section  shall  be  seg- 
regated or  maintained  In  a  manner  to  enable 
the  records  to  be  promptly  identified  and 
Inspected.  In  addition,  a  summary  of  thoee 
records  and  inventories  shall  be  filed  p>erlod- 
Ically  as  shall  be  provided  by  rules  and  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Attorney 
General.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  prac- 


titioners who  lawfully  prescribe  or  adminis- 
ter, but  not  otherwise,  dispense,  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  listed  in  class  I,  II,  or 
III  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  may  by  regula- 
tion require  the  submission  of  reporta  nec- 
essary to  conform  to  International  obligations 
of  the  United  States. 

OTHER    FORMS 

Sec.  512.  (a)  Narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  in  class  I  and  II  shall  be  distributed 
only  by  a  licensee,  pursuant  to  an  order 
form  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply. 

(1)  to  the  administering  or  dispensing  of 
such  drufs  to  a  patient  by  a  practitioner  in 
the  course  of  his  professional  practice:  how- 
ever, such  practitioner,  must  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  section  507  of  this  f^^ 

(2)  to  the  distribution  or  dispensing  ol 
such  drugs  by  a  pharmacist  to  an  ultimate 
user  pursuant  to  a  written  prescription  is- 
sued by  a  practitioner  authorized  by  State 
law  to  issue  such  prescription;  however,  such 
pharmacist  must  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  511  of  this  Act. 

prescriptions 

Sec.  513.  Except  when  dispensed  directly 
by  a  practitioner,  other  than  a  pharmacist, 
to  an  ultimate  user,  or  In  emergency  situa- 
tions as  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General 
by  regulations,  no  narcotic  or  dangerous 
drug  Included  in  class  I.  n,  or  III  may  be 
dispensed  without  a  written  prescription  in 
conformity  with  regulations  to  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Attorney  General. 

TITLE  VI— ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 

ENFORCEMENT  PROVISIONS 

delegation  or  authoritt 

Sec.  601.  The  Attorney  General  may  dele- 
gate any  o(  his  functions  under  this  Act  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  He  may  promulgate  and  enforce 
any  rules,  regulations  and  procedures  which 
he  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  efficient  execution  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act. 

administrative    HEARINGS 

Sec.  602(a) .  In  carrying  out  his  functions, 
the  Attorney  General  may  hold  hearings, 
sign  and  issue  subp>oenas.  administer  oaths, 
examine  witnesses  and  receive  evidence  at 
any  place  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  notice  shall  be  given  and  hearings  shall 
be  conducted  under  appropriate  procedures 
of  Subchapter  II  of  Chapter  5,  Title  5,  United 
States  Code.  * 

POWERS    OF   ENFORCEMENT    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  603.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  designated  by 
the  Attorney  General  may : 

(a)  Carry  firearms: 

(b)  Execute  and  serve  search  warrants, 
arrest  warrante,  administrative  inspection 
warrants,  subpoenas,  and  summonses  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States: 

(c)  Make  arrests  without  warrant  for  any 
offense  against  the  United  States  committed 
in  his  presence,  or  for  any  felony,  cognizable 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  if  he 
has  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  per- 
son to  be  arrested  has  committed  or  Is  com- 
mitting a  felony; 

(d)  Make  seizures  of  property  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  and, 

(e)  Perform  such  other  law  enforcement 
duties  as  the  Attorney  General  may  desig- 
nate. 

increase    ok   ENFORCEMENT    PERSONNEL    > 

Sec.  604(a).  The  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  studies  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  increase  of  enforcement 
I>er8onnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangero\is  Drugs   and   the   Bureau   of  Cus- 


toms, respectively,  Is  necessary  to  effectively 
implement  this  Act; 

(b)  The  studies  shall  be  completed  and 
transmitted  to  Congress  within  twelve 
months  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act: 

(c)  In  the  interim,  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  Increase  the  number 
of  enforcement  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  Bureau 
of  Customs,  respectively,  and  the  amounts 
necessary  for  the  Interim  Increase  are  also 
authorized. 

SUBPENAS 

Sec.  605  (a)  In  any  matter  relating  to  the 
control  of  dangerous  drugs,  the  Attorney 
General  is  empowered  to  subpena  witnesses, 
compel  their  attendance  and  testimony,  and 
require  the  production  of  any  records  (in- 
cluding books,  papers,  documents  and  tan- 
g^ible  things  which  constitute  or  contain 
evidence)  which  the  Attorney  General  finds 
relevant  or  material  to  the  investigation.  The 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  records  may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
any  State  or  In  any  Territory  or  other  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing: 
provided,  that  a  witness  shall  not  be  required 
to  appear  at  any  hearing  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  the  place  where  he 
was  served  with  subpena.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned by  the  Attorney  General  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  In  the  courte  of  the  United  States. 

( b )  A  subpena  of  the  Attorney  General  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  in  the 
subpena  to  serve  it.  Service  upon  a  natural 
person  may  be  made  by  i>ersonal  delivery  of 
the  subpena  to  him.  Service  may  be  m.ide 
upon  a  domestic  or  foreign  corporation  or 
wpon  a  partnership  of  other  unincorporated 
association  which  Is  subject  to  suit  under  a 
common  name,  by  delivering  the  .=ubpena  to 
an  officer,  a  managing  or  general  ag^t.  or  to 
any  other  agent  authorized  by  appointment 
or  by  law  to  receive  service  or  process.  The  af- 
fidavit of  trie  person  serving  the  subpena  en- 
tered on  a  true  copy  thereof  by  the  person 
serving  it  shall  be  proof  of  service. 

(c)  In  case  of  contumacy  by  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person,  the  At- 
torney General  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  the  investigation  Is  carried 
on  or  of  which  the  subpenaed  p)erson  is  an  in- 
habitant, carries  on  business  or  may  be 
found,  to  compel  (jompllance  with  the  sub- 
pena of  the  Attorney  Gieneral.  TTie  Court  may 
issue  an  order  requiring  the  subpenaed  per- 
son to  appear  before  the  Attorney  General  to 
produce  records,  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give  tes-" 
timony  touching  the  matter  under  investiga- 
tion. Any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the^ourt  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof.  All  process  in  any  such  case 
may  be  served  in  any  Judicial  district  In 
which  such  person  may  be  found. 

SEARCH    warrants 

Sec.  606.  (a)  A  search  warrant  relating  to 
offenses  involving  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  may  be  served  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night  if  the  Judge  or  .United  States  Magis- 
trate Issuing  the  warrant  Is  satisfied  that 
there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
grounds  exist  for  the  warrant  and  for  its 
service  at  such  time. 

(b)  Any  officer  authorized  to  execute  a 
search  warrant  may.  without  notice  of  his 
authority  and  purpose,  break  open  an  outer 
or  inner  door  door  or  window  of  a  building, 
or  any  part  of  the  building,  or  anything 
therein.  If  the  Judge  or  United  States  Magis- 
trate issuing  the  warrant  Is  satisfied  that 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  if  .'uch 
notice  were  to  be  given  the  property  sought 
in  tUe  case  may  be  easily  and  quickly  de- 
stroyed or  disposed  of.  or  that  danger  to 
the  life  or  limb  of  the  officer  or  another  may 
result,   and   has   Included   in   the   warrant  a 
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officer  executing  It  shall 
ve  such  notice. 


tDMrNISTRATrVX    n^SPECnONS    AND    WARRANTS 

Sbc.  607.  (a)  iWiance  and  execution  of 
administrative  Insbectlon  warrants  shall  be 
as  follows :  i 

(1)   Any  Judge  df  the  United  States  or  of 
a  State  court  of  reiord.  or  any  United  States 
magistrate  may,  w(thln  his  Jurisdiction,  and 
upon    proper    oatl^    or    affirmation    showing 
probable  cause,  tsaiie  warrants  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  administrative  Inspections  au- 
thorized by  this  A^t  or  regulations  thereun- 
der, and  seizures  cf  property  appropriate  to 
such  Inspections.  P<>r  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion "probable  caiise"  means  a  valid  public 
interest  in  the  eff<  ctlve  enforcement  of  the 
Act  or  regulations  *afficlent  to  JustKy  admin- 
istrative   Inspection    of    the    area,    premises, 
building  or  conveyi  nee  In  the  circumstances 
specified  In  the  api  illcatlon  for  the  warrant. 
( 2 )    A   warrant  a  lall   Issue   only   upon   an 
affidavit  of  an  office  r  or  employee  duly  desig- 
nated  and   knowledge   of   the   facts   alleged, 
sworn  to  before  th(   Judge  or  magistrate  and 
establishing    the    i  rounds    for    Issuing    the 
warrant.  If  the  Judge  or  magistrate  is  satis- 
fled,  that,  .grounds    for  the   application   exist 
or   that  there   is   probable   cause   to   believe 
they  exist,  he  shall  I  isue  a  warrant  identifying 
the  are^a,   premises,   building,  or  conveyance 
to  be  Inspected,  th<  purpose  of  such  Inspec- 
tion,   and,    where    i  .pproprlate,    the    type    of 
property  to  be  insp«  cted,  if  any.  The  warrant 
shall  Identify  the  Hems  or  types  of  property 
to  be  seized.   If  an(r.  The  warrant  shall  be 
directed  to  a  person  authorized  by  section 
603   to   execute   it.    The   warrant   shall   state 
the  grounds  for  its   ssuance  and  the  name  of 
the  person  or  persoc  b  whose  affidavit  has  been 
taken  in  support  tl  ereof.  It  shall  command 
the  person  to  whon    it  is  directed  to  Inspect 
the  area,  premises,   building,  or  conveyance 
identified    for    the    purpose    specified,    and. 
where  appropriate,  i  hall  direct  the  seizure  of 
the    property    sped:  led.    The    warrant    shall 
direct  that  it  be  served  during  normal  busi- 
ness hours.  It  shall    designate  the  Judge  or 
magistrate  to  whom  it  shall  be  returned. 

(3)  A  warrant  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion must  be  execu^d  and  returned  within 
ten  days  of  its  date.  If  property  Is  seized  pur- 
suant to  warrant,  the  person  executing  the 
warrant  shall  give  t)  the  person  from  whom 
or  from  whose  prenises  the  proi>erty  was 
taken  a  copy  of  the  warrant  and  a  receipt  for 
the  property  taken  or  shall  leave  the  copy 
and  receipt  at  the  plfcce  from  which  the  prop- 
erty was  taken.  Th^  retxirn  of  the  warrant 
shall  be  made  prombtly  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  written  inventory  of  any  prop- 
erty taken.  The  inventory  shall  be  made  in 
the  presence  of  ths  person  executing  the 
warrant  and  of  the  person  from  whose  pos- 
session or  premises  the  property  was  taken, 
if  they  are  present,  or  In  the  presence  of  at 
least  one  credible  pe  rson  other  than  the  per- 
son making  such  laventory,  and  shall  be 
verified  by  the  perso  i  executing  the  warrant. 
The  Judge  or  magistrate  upon  request,  shall 
deliver  a  copy  of  the!  Inventory  to  the  person 
from  whom  or  fron  whose  premises  the 
property  was  taken  ind  to  the  applicant  for 
the   warrant 

(4)  The  Judge  or  n  aglstrate  who  has  Issued 
a  warrant  under  tlils  section  shaU  attach 
to  the  warrant  a  co4y  of  the  return  and  all 
papers  filed  In  connection  therewith  and 
shall  file  them  with  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  inspection  waa  made. 

(b)  The  Attorney  jeneral  is  authorized  to 
make  administrative  inspections  of  certain 
premises  In  accordaice  with  the  following 
provisions  : 

(1)  The  following  premises  are  concluded: 

a.  Places  where  persons  licensed  or  ex- 
empted from  llcenslag  requirements  under 
this  Act  are  require^  to  keep  records;   and. 

b.  Places  lncludln|;  factories,  warehouses, 
eetabllsbments,  and  ;onveyances  where  per- 


sons  licensed  or  exempted  from  licensing  re- 
quirements under  this  Act  are  permitted  to 
hold,  manufacture,  compound,  process,  sell, 
deliver,  or  otherwise  dlsjxwe  of  narcotics  or 
dangerous  drugs. 

(2)  When  so  authorized  by  an  administra- 
tive inspection  warrant  issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  an  officer  or 
employee  designated  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, upon  presenting  the  warrant  and  ap- 
propriate credentials  to  ttie  owner,  operator, 
or  agent  In  charge,  shall  have  the  right  to 
enter  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting an  administrative  inspection. 

(3)  When  so  authorized  by  an  adminis- 
trative Inspection  warrant,  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee designated  by  the  Attorney  General 
shall  have  the  right — 

a.  To  Inspect  and  copy  records  required  by 
this  Act  to  be  kept; 

b.  To  Inspect,  within  reasonable  limits  and 
in  a  reasonable  manner,  premises  and  all  per- 
tinent equipment,  finished  and  unfinished 
material,  containers  and  labeling  found 
therein,  and,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(5)  of  this  section,  all  other  things 
therein  (Including  records,  files,  papers,  proc- 
esses, controls,  and  facilities)  bearing  on 
violation  of  this  Act;  and 

c.  To  inventory  any  stock  of  any  narcotics 
or  dangerous  drugs  therein  and  obtain  sam- 
ples of  any  such  drug. 

(4)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  inspection  without  a  warrant  of 
books  and  records  pursuant  to  an  adminis- 
trative subpena  issued  in  accordance  with 
section  605  of  this  Act,  nor  shall  this  section 
be  construed  to  prevent  entries  and  adminis- 
trative Inspections  (including  seizures  of 
property)  without  a  warrant — 

a.  With  the  consent  of  the  owner,  opera- 
toiy  or  agent  In  charge  of  the  premises: 

b.  In  situations  presenting  imminent  dan- 
ger to  health  or  safety; 

c.  In  situations  Involving  inspection  of 
conveyances  where  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  mobility  of  the  convey- 
ance makes  It  impracticable  to  obtain  a  war- 
rant: 

d.  In  any  other  exceptional  or  emergency 
circumstance  where  time  or  opportunity  to 
apply  for  a  warrant   is   lacking;    and 

e.  In  all  other  situations  where  a  warrant 
is  not  constitutionally  required. 

(5)  Except  when  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  In  charge  of  the  premises  so  consents 
in  writing,  no  inspection  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  extend  to — 

a.  Financial  data; 

b.  Sales  data  other  than  shipment  data; 
or 

c.  Pricing  data. 

FORFEITURES 

Sec.  608.  (a)  The  following  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  to  the  United  States  and 
no  property  right  shall  exist  In  them: 

(1)  All  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
which  have  been  manufactured,  distributed, 
dispensed  or  acquired  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act; 

(2)  All  raw  materials,  products  and  equip- 
ment of  any  kind  which  are  used,  or  in- 
tended for  use.  in  manufacturing,  com- 
pounding, processing,  delivering,  importing, 
or  exporting  any  narcotic  or  dangerous  drug 
in   violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(3)  All  property  which  is  used,  or  Intended 
for  use.  as  a  container  for  property  described 
in  subsections  (1)  and  (2); 

(4)  All  conveyances  Including  aircraft, 
vehicles,  or  vessels,  which  are  used,  or  In- 
tended for  use,  to  transport,  or  In  any  man- 
ner to  facilitate  the  transportation,  sale,  re- 
ceipt, possession,  or  concealment  of  property 
described  in  d)  or  (2)  except  that: 

a.  No  conveyance  used  by  any  p>erson  as 
a  common  carrier  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness as  a  common  carrier  shall  be  subject 
to  forfeiture. 

b.  No  conveyance  shall  be  forfeited  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section   by  reason  of 


any  act  or  cmilsslon  established  by  the  owner 
thereof  to  have  been  committed  or  omitted 
by  any  person  other  than  such  owner  while 
such  conveyance  was  unlawfully  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  person  other  than  the  owner  in 
violation  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State;  and 

(6)  All  books,  records,  and  research.  In- 
cluding formulas,  microfilm,  tapes,  and  data 
which  are  used,  or  Intended  for  use.  In  viola- 
tion of  this  Act.  ♦ 

(b)  Any  property  subject  to  forfeiture  to 
the  United  States  under  this  Act  may  be 
seized  by  the  Attorney  General  upon  process 
issued  pursuant  to  the  Supplemental  Rules 
for  Certain  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Claims 
by  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  property  except 
that  seizure  without  such  process  may  be 
made  when — 

( 1 )  The  seizure  is  Incident  to  an  arrest  or 
a  search  under  a  search  warrant  or  an  Inspec- 
tion under  an  administrative  inspection 
warrant; 

(2)  The  property  subject  to  seizure  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  prior  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  in  a  criminal  in- 
junction or  forfeiture  proceeding  under  this 
Act; 

(3)  The  Attorney  General  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  property  is  directly 
or  indirectly  dangerous  to  health  or  safety; 
or. 

(4)  The  Attorney  General  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  property  has  been 
used  or  Intended  to  be  used  In  violation  of 
this  Act. 

In  the  event  of  seizure  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection,  pro- 
ceedings under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
shall  be  instituted  promptly. 

(c)  Property  taken  or  detained  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  retrievable,  but  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General,  who  shall — 

(1)  Place  the  property  under  seal; 

(2)  Remove  the  property  to  a  place  desig- 
nated by  him;  or, 

(3)  Require  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration take  custody  of  the  property 
and  remove  it  to  an  appropriate  location  for 
disposition  in  accordance  with  law. 

(d)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary  and  Judicial  forfeiture,  and 
condemnation  of  property  for  violation  of 
the  customs  laws,  the  disposition  of  such 
property  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  there- 
of, the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such  for- 
feitures, and  the  compromise  of  claims  and 
the  award  of  compensation  to  informers  in 
respect  of  such  forfeittires  shall  apply  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  Incurred  or  alleged 
to  have  been  incurred,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  insofar  as  applicable  and  not  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  hereof:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  duties  as  are  imposed  upon 
the  collector  of  customs  or  any  other  person 
with  respect  to  the  seizure  and  forfeiture 
of  property  under  the  customs  laws  shall  be 
performed  with  respect  to  seizures  and  for- 
feitures of  property  under  this  Act  by  such 
officers,  agents,  or  other  persons  as  may  be 
authorized  or  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

(e)  Whenever  property  is  forfeited  under 
this  Act  the  Attorney  General   may — 

(1)  Retain  the  property  for  official  use; 

(2)  Sell  any  forfeited  property  which  is 
not  required  to  be  destroyed  by  law  and 
which  is  not  harmful  to  the  public,  provided 
that  the  proceeds  be  disposed  of  for  payment 
of  all  proper  expenses  of  the  proceedings 
for  forfeiture  and  sale  Including  expenses  of 
seizure:  maintenance  of  custody,  advertising 
and  court  costs; 

(3)  Require  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration take  custody  of  the  property 
and  remove  it  for  disposition  in  accordance 
with  law;  or 

(4)  Forward  It  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  for  disposition.  Such 
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disposition  may  Include  delivery  for  medical 
or  scientific  vise  to  any  Federal  or  State 
agency  under  regulations  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

(f)  All  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
listed  in  class  I  or  II  which  are  possessed, 
transferred,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  contraband  and  seized  and  sum- 
marily forfeited  to  the  United  States.  Simi- 
larly, all  substances  listed  in  class  I  and  II, 
which  are  seized  or  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  Government,  the  owners  of  which  are 
unknown,  shall  be  deemed  contraband  and 
summarily  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

(g)(1)  All  species  of  plants  from  which 
narcotics  or  dangerous  drugs  in  class  I  or  n 
may  be  derived  which  have  been  planted 
or  cultivated  in  violation  of  this  Act.  or  of 
which  the  owners  or  cultivators  are  un- 
known, or  which  are  wild  growths,  may  be 
seized  and  sximmarlly  forfeited  to  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  failure,  upon  demand  by  the  At- 
torney General,  or  his  duly  authorized  agent, 
of  the  person  In  occupancy  or  In  control  of 
land  or  premises  upon  which  such  species 
of  plants  are  growing  or  being  stored,  to 
produce  an  appropriate  license,  or  proof  that 
he  is  the  holder  thereof,  shall  constitute 
authority  for  the  seizure  and  forfeiture. 

(3)  The  Attorney  General,  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized agent,  shall  have  authority  to  en- 
ter upon  any  lands,  or  Into  any  dwelling  pur- 
suant to  a  search  warrant,  to  cut,  harvest, 
carry  off,  or  destroy  such  plants. 

INJITNCnONS 

Sec.  609.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  all  courts  exercising  gen- 
eral Jurisdiction  in  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  shall  have  Jur- 
isdiction In  proceedings  In  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure  to  en- 
join violations  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  case  of  an  alleged  violation  of  an 
Injunction  or  restraining  order  Issued  un- 
der this  section,  trial  shall,  upon  demand 
of  the  accused,  be  by  a  Jury  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

ENTOHCEMENT    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  610  Before  any  violation  of  this  Act 
Is  reported  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  to  any  United 
States  Attorney  for  institution  of  a  crimi- 
nal proceeding,  the  Director  many  require 
that  the  person  against  whom  such  pro- 
ceeding is  contemplated  be  given  appropriate 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
views,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  with  re- 
gard to  such  contemplated  proceeding. 

IMMITNITY    AND    PRIVILEGE 

Sec.  611.  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
United  States  Attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
witness,  or  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
or  other  evidence  by  any  witness,  in  any  case 
or  proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or  court 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  a  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  is  necessary 
to  the  public  interest,  he,  upon  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General,  shall  make  applica- 
tion to  the  court  that  the  witness  shall  be 
instructed  to  testify  or  produce  evidence 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
upon  order  of  the  court  such  witness  shall 
not  be  excused  from  testifying  or  from  pro- 
ducing books,  papers,  or  other  evidence  on 
the  grounds  that  the  testimony  or  evidence 
required  of  him  may  tend  to  Incriminate  him 
or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture. 
But  no  such  witness  shall  be  prosecuted  or 
subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for 
or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or 
thing  concerning  which  he  is  compelled,  af- 
ter having  claimed  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  to  testify  or  produce  evidence, 
nor  shall  testimony  so  compelled  be  used 
as  evidence  in  any  criminal  proceeding,  ex- 
cept prosecution  described  In  the  next  sen- 
tence, against  him  In  any  court.  No  witness 
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shall  be  exempt  under  this  section  from 
prosecution  for  perjury  or  contempt  com- 
mitted while  giving  testimony  or  producing 
evidence  under  compulsion  as  provided  In 
this  section. 

BTTRDEN    OF    PROOF,    LXABILTrtBb 

Sec.  612.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  negate  any  exemp- 
tion or  exception  set  forth  in  this  Act  In  any 
complaint,  information,  indictment  or  other 
pleading  or  In  any  trial,  hearing,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  of  any  such  exemption  or  exception 
shall  be  upon  the  person  claiming  its  benefit. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  proof  that  a  person 
Is  the  duly  authorized  holder  of  an  appro- 
priate license  or  order  form  Issued  under 
this  Act,  he  shall  be  presumed  not  to  be  the 
holder  of  such  license  or  form,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  him  to  rebut 
such  presumption. 

(c)  The  burden  of  establishing  that  a  ve- 
hicle, vessel,  or  aircraft  used  in  connection 
with  the  drugs  listed  in  Class  I  or  n  of  this 
Act  was  used  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  on  the  persons 
engaged  In  such  use. 

(d)  No  liability  shall  be  imposed  by  vir- 
tue of  this  Act  upon  any  duly  authorized 
Federal  officer  engaged  In  the  enforcement 
of  this  Act,  or  upon  any  duly  authorized 
officer  of  any  State,  Territory,  political  sub- 
division thereof,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  possession  of  the  United  States,  who  shall 
be  engaged  In  the  enforcement  of  any  law 
or  municipal  ordinance  relating  to  narcotics 
or  dangerous  drugs. 

PAYMEHfTS     AND     ADVANCES 

figc.  613.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thtJrlzed  to  pay  any  person,  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  for  information  concern- 
ing a  violation  of  this  Act.  such  sum  or  sums 
of  money  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  Moneys  expended  from  appproprlatlons 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  for  purchase  of  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs  and  subsequently  recovered 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  current  appro- 
priation for  the  Bureau. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 
direct  the  advance  of  funds  by  the  Treasury 
Department  In  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act. 

JUDICIAL     REVIEW 

Sec.  614.  All  final  determinations,  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Attorney  General  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
decisions  of  the  matters  Involved,  except 
that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  deci- 
sion of  the  Attorney  General  may  obtain  re- 
view of  the  decision  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  for  the  Circuit  In  which  his  principal 
place  of  business  is  located  upon  petition 
field  with  the  Court  and  delivered  to  the 
Attorney  General  within  30  days  after  notice 
of  the  decision.  Findings  of  fact  by  the  At- 
torney General,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 

TITLE  Vn— OFFENSES  AND  PENALTIES 
Sec  701.   (a)   Except  as  authorized  by  this 
Act,  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly 
or  Intentionally: 

(1)  to  distribute,  or  to  possess  with  intent 
to  distribute,  a  narcotic  or  dangerous  drug; 

(2)  to  manufacture  a  narcotic  or  danger- 
ous drug; 

(3)  to  import  any  narcotic  or  dangerous 
drug  classified  In  Class  I  or  II  into  the  United 
States; 

(4)  to  export  any  narcotic  or  dangerous 
drug  classified  in  Class  I  or  II: 

(5)  to  bring  or  possess  on  board  any  ves- 
sel, vehicle,  or  aircraft  under  the  special 
maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  a  narcotic  or  dangerous  drug 
classified  in  Class  I  or  II.  not  constituting 
part  of  the  cargo  entered  In  the  manifest  or 


part  of   the  official  supplies   of   the   vessel, 
vehicle,  or  aircraft. 

(b)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  manu-  ^ 
facture  or  to  distribute  a  narcotic  or  dan- 
gerous drug  In  Class  I  or  II; 

(1)  intending  that  such  substance  be  un- 
lawfully Imported  into  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  knowing  that  such  substance  will  be 
unlawfully  imported  Into  the  United  States. 
This  section  Is  Intended  to  reach  acts  ot 
manufacture  or  distribution  committed  out- 
side the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  Any  person  who  violates  this  Section 
shall  be  tried  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  the  point  of  entry  where  such  per- 
son enters  the  United  States,  or  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(c)  Any  person  who  violates  this  Section 
with  respect  to:  . 

(1)  A  narcotic  drug  In  Class  I  shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  fined  not  more  than 
$25,000.  or  both. 

(2)  Any  dangerous  drug  classified  in  Class 
II.  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  fined 
not  more  than  $15,000,  or  both. 

(3)  A  drug  classified  in  Class  III  shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  both. 

(d)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly or -intentionally  to  possess  a  narcotic  or 
dangerous  drug  unless  such  substance  was 
obtained  directly,  or  pursuant  to  a  valid  pre- 
scription or  order  from  a  practitioner  while 
acting  in  the  course  of  his  professional  prac- 
tice, or  except  as  otherwise  authorized  by  this 
Act.  Any  person  who  violates  this  Section 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000,  or  both.  Sec.  702.  (a)  It  Is 
unlawful  for  any  person: 

(1)  who  Is  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
Title  V  of^thls  Act  to  distribute  or  dispense 
a  narcotic  or  dangerous  drug  in  violation  of 
Section  513. 

(2)  who  is  a  licensee  to  manufacture,  dis- 
tribute, or  dispensed  a  narcotic  or  dangerous 
drug  not  authorized  by  his  license  to  another 
licensee  or  other  authorized  person; 

(3)  to  bring  a  narcotic  or  dangerous  drug 
classified  in  Class  I  or  II  into  the  United 
States  or  the  special  maritime  or  territorial 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  trans- 
shipment to  another  country,  or  to  transfer 
or  transship  such  a  substance  from  one  vessel 
to  another  within  the  United  States  for  im- 
mediate exportation  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose— In  violation  of  Section  504  of  this  Act; 

(4)  who  is  a  licensee  to  omit  from  any  con- 
tainer of  a  narcotic  or  dangerous  drug  the 
symbol  required  by  Section  509  of  this  Act; 

(5)  to  remove,  alter,  or  obliterate  a  symbol 
required  by  Section  509  of  this  Act; 

(6)  to  refuse  or  fall  to  make,  keep  or 
furnish  any  record,  report,  notification,  order 
form,  statement,  invoice  or  information  re- 
quired under  this  Act;  or 

(7)  to  refuse  any  entry  Into  any  premises 
or  Inspection  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  who  Is 
a  licensee  to  manufacture  a  narcotic  or 
dangerous  drug  which  is — 

( 1 )  not  expressly  authorized  by  his  license 
and  by  a  quota  assigned  to  him  pursuant 
to  Section  510  of  this  Act:  or 

(2)  in  excess  of  a  quota  assigned  to  him 
pursuant  to  Section  510  of  this  Act. 

(C)  Any  person  who  violates  this  Section 
Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$25,000.  Provided,  that  if  the  violation  Is 
prosecuted  by  an  Information  t-r  indictment 
which  alleges  that  the  violation  was  com- 
mitted knowingly  or  intentionally  and  the 
trier  of  fact  specifically  finds  that  the  viola- 
tion was  committed  knowingly  or  intention- 
ally, such  person  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $25,000,  or  both. 
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Sac.  70S.  (a)  It  qball  b«  unlawful  for  any 
person  kno-wlngly  or  intentionally — 

(1)  to  dlatrlbutf  a  narcotic  or  dangerous 
drug  clafislfled  In  (;ias8  I  or  n,  except  pur- 
suant to  an  order: form  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 513  of  this  Adt; 

(2)  to  use  in  the  course  of  the  manu- 
facture or  dlstrlqutlon  of  a  narcotic  or 
dangerous  drug  a  license  number  which  Is 
fictitious,  revoked;  suspended  or  Issued  to 
another  person; 

(3)  to  acquire  ir  obtain  possession  of  a 
narcotic  or  danger(>u8  drug  by  misrepresen- 
tation, fraud,  forgery,  deception  or  subter- 
fuge: [ 

(4)  to  furnish  false  or  fradulent  material 
Information  In,  or  i  omit  any  material  Infor- 
mation from,  ani  application,  report,  or 
other  document  rMjulred  to  be  kept  or  filed 
under  this  Act.  or  any  record  required  to  be 
kept  by  this  Act;  1 

(5)  to  use  any  (Communication  facility  In 
committing  or  In  qauslng  or  facilitating  the 
commission  or  any  act  or  acts  constituting 
an  offensive  under  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
Bach  separate  use  ^f  a  communication  facil- 
ity shall  be  a  sejiarate  offense  under  this 
section.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "cdliimunlcat  Ion  facility"  means  any 
anfTall  jWBUc  and  private  Instriunentalltles 
iised  or  useful  In  thje  transmission  of  writing, 
signs,  signals,  pictures  or  sounds  of  all  kinds; 
it  includes  mall,  telephone,  wire,  radio,  and 
all  other  mean  of  communication;  and, 

(6)  to  make,  distribute,  or  possess  any 
punch,  die,  plate.  Stone,  or  other  thing  de- 
signed to  print,  imprint,  or  reproduce  the 
trademark,  trade  name,  or  other  Identifying 
mark.  Imprint,  or  ievlce  of  another  or  any 
likeness  of  any  of  [the  foregoing  upon  any 
drug  or  container  pr  labeling  thereof  so  as 
to  render  such  diuk  a  counterfeit  drug. 

( b )  Any  person  i»pio  violates  this  section  Is 
punishable  by  Impi-lsonment  for  not  more 
than  three  years,  4  f^e  of  not  more  than 
•30,000,  or  both. 
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Six;.  704.  (a)  Any]  person  who  attempts  to 
commit  any  offense  defined  In  this  title  Is 
punishable  by  Imp^sonment  and/or  a  fine 
which  may  not  exceM  '^  the  maximum  pun- 
ishment prescribed  for  the  offense,  the  com- 
mission of  which  w)as  the  object  of  the  at- 
tempt. I 

(b)  Any  person  ^ho  conspires  to  commit 
any  offense  defined  in  the  title  is  punishable 
by  imprisonment  arjd/or  fine  which  may  not 
exceed  the  maxlmudi  punishment  prescribed 
for  the  offense,  the  qommlsslon  of  which  was 
the  object  of  the  coris piracy. 

705.  Any  penalty  imp>osed  for  vlola- 
1  be  In  addition  to.  and 
civil  or  administrative 
authorized   by   law. 


Sec 
tlon  of  this  title  sh 
not  In  lieu  of.  an; 
penalty   or  sanctlo: 


DISTRIBTmON  TO  PBl 

Skc   706.  Any  per: 
een  years  of  age  wh 
( 1 )  of  section  701  b; 
or  dangerous  drug 
een  years  of  age  whi 
his  Junior  Is  punish 


INS  UNDER  AGE  EIGHTEEN 

)n  who  Is  at  least  eight- 


rOR  POSSESSION  AS 
OmNSE 


violates  subsection  (a) 
distributing  a  narcotic 
a  p>erson  under  eight- 
is  at  least  three  years 
able  by  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment up  to  tirlce  that  authorized  by 
subsection  (c)  of  ssctlon  701,  by  the  fine 
authorized  by  subseftlon  (c)  of  section  701, 
or  by  both. 

CONDmONAL  DISCHARGE 

nasT 
Sec.  707.  Whenever 
previously  been  convicted 
der  this  Act   or  un^er 
United  States  or  of 
cotlc    drugs,    marihujana 
pressant,    or 
guilty  to  or  is  found 
a  narcotic  or  dangeitau; 
tlon  701(d)    the  cou^t 
Ing  a  Judgment  of 
sent  of  such  person. 
Ings  and  place  him 


any  person  who  has  not 
"of  any  offense  un- 
any  statute  of  the 
State  relating  to  nar- 
or   stimulant,   de- 
halluc|nogenlc    drugs,    pleads 
guilty  of  possession  of 
is  drug  under  subsec- 
may,   without  enter- 
gullt  and  with  the  con- 
defer  further  proceed- 
probatlon  upon  such 


<n 


reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  It  may 
require.  Upon  violation  of  a  term  or  condi- 
tion, the  cotut  may  enter  an  adjudication  of 
guilt  and  proceed  as  otherwise  provided.  Upon 
fulfillment  of  the  terms  and  conditions,  the 
court  shall  discharge  such  person  and  dis- 
miss the  proceedings  against  him.  Discharge 
and  dismissal  imder  thU  section  shall  be 
without  court  adjudication  of  guilt  and  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  conviction  for  purposes  of 
disqualifications  or  disabilities  Imposed  by 
law  upon  conviction  of  a  crime  (Including 
the  additional  penalties  imposed  for  second 
or  subsequent  convictions  under  section  708 
of  this  Act).  Discharge  and  dismissal  under 
this  section  may  occur  only  once  with  re- 
spect to  any  person. 

SECOND    OR    SITBSXQCrtNT    OFTENSX 

Sec.  708.  (a)  A  secoOtf  or  subsequent 
Offense  shall  be  punishable  hy^up  to  double 
the  maximum  penalty  provided  for  the  par- 
ticular offense.  The  court  may.  in  its  discre- 
tion, provide  that  no  parole  shall  be  granted 
to  the  second  or  subsequent  offendsr. 

(b)  Por  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  offense  shall  be  considered  a  sec- 
ond or  subsequent  offense  if,  prior  to  the 
commission  of  the  offense,  the  offender  has 
at  any  time  been  convicted  of  an  offense  or 
offenses  under  this  Act  or  under  any  statute 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  narcotic,  de- 
pressant, stimulant,  or  hallucinogenic  drugs. 

(C)  After  conviction  of  any  offense  the 
penalty  for  which  is  provided  in  this  Act 
(but  before  pronouncement  of  sentence) ,  the 
court  shall  be  advised  by  the  United  States 
Attorney  whether  the  conviction  is  the 
offender's  first  or  subsequent  offense,  if  it  Is 
not  a  first  offense,  the  United  States  Attorney 
shall  file  an  information  setting  forth  the 
prior  convictions,  and  the  offender  shall  have 
the  opportunity  In  open  cotirt  to  affirm  or 
deny  that  he  Is  the  person  previously  con- 
victed. If  he  denies  the  Identity,  sentence 
shall  be  postponed  to  permit  a  trial  before  a 
Jury  on  the  sole  issue  of  the  offender's  Iden- 
tity with  the  person  previously  convicted.  If 
the  offender  is  found  by  the  Jury  to  be  the 
person  previously  convicted  or  If  he  acknowl- 
edges that  he  is  such  person,  he  shall  be 
sentenced  as  prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section,  as  the  case  may  be. 

TITLE    Vin— ADDICT   REHABILITATION 

Crvn-  COMMITMENT  IN  LIETT  OF  PROSECUTION 

Sec  801.   (a)    If  the  United  State  district 
court  believes  that  an  eUglble  individual  Is 
an  addict,  the  court  may  advise  him  at  his 
first  appearance  or  thereafter  at  the  sole  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  that  the  prosecution  of 
the  criminal  charge  will  be  held  In  abeyance 
if  he  elects  to  submit  to  an  Immediate  ex- 
amination  to  determine   whether  he   Is   an 
addict    and    is    likely    to    be    rehabilitated 
through  treatment.  In  offering  an  individual 
an  election,  the  court  shall  advise  him  that 
If  he  elects  to  be  examined,  he  will  be  con- 
fined during  the  examination  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  sixty  days;  that  if  he  is  determined 
to  be  an  addict  who  Is  likely  to  be  rehabili- 
tated,  he   will    be   civilly   committed   to   the 
Surgeon  General  for  treatment;  that  he  may 
not  voluntarily  withdraw  from  the  examina- 
tion or  any  treatment  which  may  follow;  that 
the     treatment     may     last     for     thlrty-slx 
months:   that  during  treatment,  he  will  be 
confined  in  an  institution  and,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Surgeon  General,  he  may  be  con- 
ditionally  released   for   supervised    aftercare 
treatment  in  the  community:  and  that  if  he 
successfully  completes  treatment  the  charge 
will  be  dismissed,  but  if  he  does  not,  prosecu- 
tion on  the  charge  will  be  resumed.  An  in- 
dividual   upon   being   advised    that   he   may 
elect  to  submit  to  an  examination  shall  be 
permitted   a  maximum  of  five  days  within 
which  to  make  his  election  EStcept  on  a  show- 
ing that  a   timely  election  could   not  have 
been   made,    an    Individual   shall    be   barred 
from  an  election  after  the  prescribed  period. 
An  individual  who  elects  civil  commitment 


shall  be  placed  In  the  custody  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  the  Surgeon  General,  as  the 
court  directs,  for  an  examination  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  during  a  period  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days.  This  period  may,  upon  notice  to 
the  court  and  the  appropriate  United  States 
attorney,  be  extended  by  the  Surgeon  General 
for  an  additional  thirty  days. 

(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  report  to 
the  court  the  results  of  the  examination 
and  recommend  whether  the  Individual 
should  be  civilly  committed.  A  copy  of  the 
report  shall  be  made  available  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  United  States  attorney.  If 
the  court,  acting  on  the  report  and  other 
Information  coming  to  its  attention,  deter- 
mines that  the  individual  Is  not  an  addict  or 
is  an  addict  not  likely  to  be  rehabilitated 
through  treatment,  the  Individual  shall  be 
held  to  answer  the  abeyant  charge.  If  the 
court  determines  that  the  Individual  is  an 
addict  and  Is  likely  to  be  rehabilitated 
through  treatment,  the  court  shall  commit 
him  to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  General 
for  treatment,  except  that  no  individual 
shall  be  committed  under  this  chapter  if 
the  Suregon  General  certifies  that  adequate 
ftu:llltles  or  personnel  for  treatment  are  un- 
available. 

(c)  Whenever  an  Individual  is  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  for 
treatment  under  this  title  the  criminal 
charge  against  him  shall  be  continued  with- 
out final  disposition  and  shall  be  dismissed 
If  the  Surgeon  General  certifies  to  the  court 
that  the  individual  has  successfully  com- 
pleted the  treatment  program.  On  receipt 
of  such  certification,  the  court  shall  dis- 
charge the  individual  from  custody  and  dis- 
miss the  charge  against  him.  If  prior  to  such 
certification  the  Surgeon  General  determines 
that  the  individual  cannot  be  further 
treated  as  a  medical  problem,  he  shall  ad- 
vise the  court.  The  court  shall  thereupon 
terminate  the  commitment,  and  the  pending 
criminal  proceeding  shall  be  resumed. 

(d)  An  Individual  committed  for  exami- 
nation or  treatment  shall  not  be  released  on 
ball  or  on  his  own  recognizance. 

(e)  Whoever  escapes  or  attempts  to  escape 
while  committed  to  institutional  custody 
for  examination  or  treatment,  op  whoever 
rescues  or  attempts  to  rescue  or  instigates, 
aids,  or  assists  the  escape  or  attempt  to  es- 
cape of  such  a  person,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  provided  In  sections  751  and 
752  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  802.  (a)  An  individual  who  is  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral for  treatment  under  this  title  shall  not 
be  conditionally  released  from  institutional 
custody  until  the  Surgeon  General  deter- 
mines that  he  has  made  sufficient  progress  to 
warrant  release  to  a  supervisory  aftercare 
authority.  If  the  Surgeon  General  Is  unable 
to  make  such  a  determination  at  the  ex- 
piration of  twenty-four  months  after  the 
commencement  of  institutional  custody,  he 
shall  advise  the  court  and  the  appropriate 
United  States  attorney  whether  treatment 
should  be  continued.  The  court  may  affirm 
the  commitment  or  terminate  it  and  resume 
the  pending  criminal  proceeding. 

(b)  An  individual  who  is  conditionally 
released  from  institutional  custody  shall, 
while  on  release,  remain  in  the  legal  cus- 
tody of  the  Surgeon  General  and  shall  re- 
port for  such  supervised  aftercare  treatment 
as  the  Surgeon  General  directs.  He  shall  be 
subject  to  home  visits  and  to  such  physical 
examination  and  reasonable  regulation  of 
his  conduct  as  the  supervisory  aftercare  au- 
thority establishes,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Surgeon  General.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may.  at  any  time,  order  a  conditionally 
released  individual  to  return  for  Institutional 
treatment.  The  Surgeon  General's  order  shall 
b"  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  supervisory 
aftercare  authority,  a  probation  officer,  or 
any  Federal  officer  authorized  to  serve  crim- 
inal process  within  the  United  States  to  ap- 
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prebend  and  return  the  Individual  to  In- 
stitutional custody  as  directed.  If  it  la  de- 
termined that  an  Individual  has  returned 
to  the  use  of  narcotics,  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  inform  the  court  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  return  occurred  and  make  a  rec- 
ommendation as  to  whether  treatment  should 
be  continued.  The  court  may  affirm  the  com- 
mitment or  terminate  it  and  resume  the 
pending  criminal  proceeding. 

(c)  The  total  period  of  treatment  for  any 
individual  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  not  exceed  thirty-six 
months.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  such  maxi- 
mum period,  the  Surgeon  General  Is  unable 
to  certify  that  the  Individual  has  success- 
fully completed  his  treatment  program  the 
pending  criminal  proceeding  shall  be  re- 
sumed. 

(d  t  Whenever  a  pending  criminal  proceed- 
ing against  an  Individual  Is  resumed  under 
this  title,  he  shall  receive  full  credit  toward 
the  service  of  any  sentence  which  may  be 
Imposed  for  any  time  spent  in  the  Institu- 
tional custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  or  the 
Attorney  General  or  any  other  time  spent  in 
institutional  custody  In  connection  with  the 
matter  for  which  sentence  is  Imposed. 

Sec  803.  The  determination  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction and  the  subsequent  civil  commit- 
ment under  this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
criminal  conviction.  The  results  of  any  tests 
or  procedures  conducted  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral or  the  supervisory  aftercare  authority  to 
determine  nariotic  addiction  may  only  be 
used  in  a  further  proceeding  under  this  title. 
They  shall  not  be  used  against  the  examined 
Individual  in  any  criminal  proceeding  except 
that  the  fact  that  he  is  a  narcotic  addict  may 
be  elicited  on  his  cross-examination  as  bear- 
ing on  his  credibility  as  a  witness. 

Sec  804.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  may 
from  time  to  time  make  such  provision  as  he 
deems  appropriate  authorizing  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
title  by  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  or  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, by  any  Federal  or  other  public  or 
private  agency  or  officer  or  employee  thereof. 

(b)  The  Svirgeon  General  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  any  public  or 
private  agency  or  any  person  under  which 
appropriate  facilities  or  services  of  such 
agency  or  person  will  be  made  available,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  for  the 
examination  or  treatment  of  Individuals  who 
elect  civil  commitment  under  this  chapter. 

Sec  806.  The  failure  of  a  court  to  offer  a 
defendant  an  election  under  section  801(a) 
of  this  title  or  a  detennjnatlon  relative  to 
civil  commitment  under  fhls  title  shall  not 
be  reviewable  on  appeal  or  otherwise. 

SENTENCING    TO    COMMITMENT    rOB    TREATMENT 

Sec  806.  If  the  court  believes  that  an  eli- 
gible offender  Is  an  addict,  it  may  place  him 
in  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
an  examination  to  determine  whether  he 
Is  an  addict  and  is  likely  to  be  rehabilitated 
through  treatment.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  report  to  the  court  within  thirty  days, 
or  any  additional  period  granted  by  the 
court,  the  results  of  such  examination  and 
make  any  recommendations  he  deems  desir- 
able. An  offender  shall  receive  full  credit 
toward  the  service  of  his  sentence  for  any 
time  spent   in  custody  for  an  examination. 

Sec  807.  (a)  Following  the  examination 
provided  for  in  section  806,  if  the  cotirt  de- 
termines that  an  eligible  offender  is  an 
addict  and  Is  likely  to  be  rehabilitated 
through  treatment.  It  shall  commit  him  to 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
treatment  under  this  chapter,  except  that 
no  offender  shall  be  conunltted  under  this 
chapter  if  the  Attorney  General  certifies 
that  adequate  facilities  or  personnel  for 
treatment  are  unavailable.  Such  commit- 
ment shall  be  for  an  Indeterminate  period 
of  time  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  but  In  no 
event  shall  It  exceed  the  maximum  sentence 
that  could  otberwlM  have  been  Imposed. 


(b)  If.  following  the  examination  provided 
for  in  section  806,  the  court  determines  that 
an  eligible  offender  is  not  an  addict,  or  is 
an  addict  not  likely  to  be  rehabilitated 
through  treatment,  it  shall  impose  such 
other  sentence  as  may  be  authorized  or  re- 
quired by  law. 

Sec  808.  An  offender  committed  under 
section  807(a)  may  not  be  conditionally  re- 
leased until  he  has  been  treated  for  six 
months  following  such  commitment  in  an 
Institution  maintained  or  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  treatment.  The  Attor- 
ney General  may  then  or  at  any  time  there- 
after report  to  the  Board  of  Parole  whether 
the  offender  should  be  conditionally  released 
under  supervision.  After  receipt  of  the  At- 
torney General's  report,  and  certification 
from  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  the  offender  has  made 
sufficient  progress  to  warrant  his  conditional 
release  under  supervision,  the  Board  may 
in  its  discretion  order  such  a  release.  In  de- 
termining suitability  for  release,  the  Board 
may  make  any  investigation  it  deems  neces- 
sary. If  the  Board  does  not  conditionally  re- 
lease the  offender,  or  If  a  conditional  release 
Is  revoked,  the  Board  may  thereafter  grant 
a  release  on  receipt  of  a  further  report  from 
the  Attorney  General. 

Sec  809.  An  offender  who  has  been  con- 
ditionally released  shall  be  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Board  as  if  on  parole  under 
the  established  rules  of  the  Board  and  shall 
remain,  while  conditionally  released,  in  the 
legal  custody  of  the  Attorney  General.  The 
Attorney  General  may  contract  with  any 
appropriate  public  or  private  agency  or  any 
person  for  supervisory  aftercare  of  a  condi- 
tionally released  offender.  Upon  receiving 
information  that  such  an  offender  has  vio- 
lated his  conditional  release,  the  Board,  or 
a  member  thereof,  may  issue  and  cause  to 
be  executed  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension 
and  return  to  custody.  Upon  return  to  cus- 
tody, the  offender  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  Board,  a  member 
thereof,  or  an  examiner  designated  by  the 
Board,  after  which  the  Board  may  revoke 
the  order  of  conditional  release. 

CIVIL    COMMITMENT    OP    PERSONS    NOT    CHARGED 
WITH  ANY  CRIMINAL  OPTENSE 

SEC.  810.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  section  819  of  this  title,  whenever  any 
narcotic  addict  desires  to  obtain  treatment 
for  his  addiction,  or  whenever  a  related  in- 
dividual has  reason  to  believe  that  any  per- 
son Is  a  narcotic  addict,  such  addict  or 
related  Individual  may  file  a  petition  with 
the  United  States  attorney  for  the  district 
In  which  such  addict  or  person  resides  or 
is  found  requesting  that  such  addict  or  per- 
son be  admitted  to  a  hospital  of  the  Service 
for  treatment  of  his  addiction.  Any  such 
petition  filed  by  a  narcotic  addict  shall  set 
forth  his  name  and  address  and  the  facts 
relating  to  his  addiction.  Any  such  petition 
filed  by  a  related  Individual  with  respect  to 
a  person  believed  by  such  Individual  to  be 
a  narcotic  addict  shall  set  forth  the  name 
and  address  of  the  alleged  narcotic  addict 
and  the  facts  or  other  data  on  which  the 
petitioner  bases  his  belief  that  the  person 
with  respect  to  whom  the  petition  is  filed  Is 
a  narcotic  addict. 

(b)  After  considering  such  petition,  the 
United  States  attorney  shall.  If  he  determines 
that  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  person  named  in  such  petition  is  a  nar- 
cotic addict,  and  that  appropriate  State  or 
other  facilities  are  not  available  to  such 
person,  file  a  petition  with  the  United  States 
district  court  to  commit  such  person  to  a 
hospital  of  the  Service  for  the  treatment  as 
provided  In  this  title.  In  making  his  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  the  rtonavallablUty 
of  such  facilities,  the  United  States  attorney 
shall  consult  with  the  Stirgeon  General,  and 
other  appropriate  State  or  local  officials. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition 
by  a  United  States  attorney,  the  court  may 
order  the  patient  to  appear  before  It  for  an 


examination  by  physicians  as  provided  under  ~ 
section  811  of  this  title  and  for  a  hearing. 
if  required,  under  section  812  of  this  title. 
The  court  shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  petition 
and  order  to  be  served  p)ersonally  upon  the 
patient  by  a  United  States  marshal. 

eEC.811.  The  court  shall  Immediately  ad- 
vise any  patient  appearing  before  it  pursu- 
ant to  an  order  Issued  under  subsection  (c) 
of  section  810  of  his  right  to  have  ( 1 )  coun- 
sel at  every  stage  of  the  Judicial  proceedings 
under  this  title  and  that.  If  he  is  unable 
because  of  financial  reasons  to  obtain  coun- 
sel, the  court  will,  at  the  patient's  request, 
assign  counsel  to  represent  him;  and  (2) 
present  for  consultation  during  any  exam- 
ination conducted  under  this  section,  a  qual- 
ified physical  retained  by  such  patient,  but 
in  no  event  shall  such  physician  be  entitled 
to  participate  in  any  such  examination  or 
in  the  making  of  any  report  required  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  such  examina- 
tion. The  court  shall  also  advise  such  pa- 
tient that  if,  after  an  examination  and  hear- 
ing as  provided  in  this  title,  he  is  found  to 
be  a  narcotic  addict  who  is  likely  to  be  re- 
habilitated through  treatment,  he  will  be 
civilly  committed  to  the  Surgeon  General 
for  treatment;  that  he  may  not  voluntarily 
withdraw  from  such  treatment;  that  the 
treatment  ( including  posthospltallzatlon 
treatment  and  supervision)  may  last  forty- 
two  months:  that  during  treatment  he  will 
be  confined  In  an  Institution;  that  for  a  I>e- 
rlod  of  three  years  following  his  release  from 
confineiiient  he  will  be  under  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  for  treat- 
ment and  supervision  under  a  posthospltall- 
zatlon program  established  by  the  Surgeon 
General:  and  that  should  he  fall  or  refuse  to 
cooperate  In  such  posthospltallzatlon  pro- 
gram or  be  determined  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  have  relapsed  to  the  use  of  narcotic 
drugs,  he  may  be  recommitted  for  additional 
confinement  in  an  institution  followed  by 
additional  posthospltallzatlon  treatment  and 
supervision.  After  so  advising  the  patient, 
the  court  shall  appoint. two  qualified  physi-  ' 
clans,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  psychiatrist, 
to  examine  the  patient.  For  the  purpose  of  ^ 
the  examination,  the  court  may  order  the 
patient  committed  for  such  reasonable  pe- 
riod as  It  shall  determine,  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days,  to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon 
General  for  confinement  In  a  suitable  hos- 
pital or  other  facility  designated  by  the 
court.  Each  physician  appointed  by  the  court 
shall,  within  such  period  so  determined  by 
the  court,  examine  the  patient,  and  file  with 
the  court,  a  written  report  with  respect  to 
such  examination.  Each  such  report  shall 
Include  a  statement  of  the  examining  physi- 
cian's conclusions  as  to  whether  the  patient 
examined  Is  a  narcotic  addict  and  is  likely 
to  be  rehabilitated  through  treatment.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  reports,  the  '  patient  so 
examined  shall  be  returned  to  the  court  for 
such  further  proceedings  as'lt  may  direct 
under  this  title.  Copies  of  such  reports  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  patient  and  his 
counsel. 

Sec.  812.  (a)  If  both  examining  physicians 
(referred  to  In  section  811)  conclude  In  their 
respective  written  reports  that  the  patient 
Is  not  a  narcotic,  or  is  an  addict  not 
likely  to  be  rehabilitated  through  treatment, 
the  court  shall  immediately  enter  an  order 
discharging  the  patient  and  dismissing  the 
proceedings  under  this  title.  If  the  written 
report  of  either  such  physician  Indicates 
that  the  patient  is  a  narcotic  addict  who  is 
likely  to  be  rehabilitated  through  treatment, 
or  that  the  physician  submitting  the  report ' 
Is  unable  to  reach  any  conclusion  by  reason 
of  the  refusal  of  the  patient  to  submit  to 
a  thorough  examination,  the  court  shall 
promptly  set  the  case  for  hearing.  The  court 
shall  cause  a  written  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  such  hearing  to  be  served  person- 
ally upon  the  ftatlent  and  his  attorney.  Such 
notice  shall  also  Inform  the  patient  that 
upon  demand  made  by  him  within  fifteen 
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days  aTt«r  h«  haa  been  served,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  atl  Issues  of  fact  with  re- 
spect to  his  alleged  narcotic  addiction  deter- 
mined by  a  Jury.  \i  no  timely  demand  for 
a  jury  Is  made,  the  icourt.  In  conducting  such 
hearing,  shall  det4rnilne  all  Issues  of  fact 
without  a  Jury. 

(b)  In  conducting  any  hearing  under  this 
title,  the  court  shall  receive  and  consider  all 
relevant  evidence  and  testimony  which  may 
be  offered,  including  the  contents  of  the  re- 
ports referred  to  la  section  811.  Any  patient 
with  respect  to  whoBn  a  hearing  Is  held  under 
this  Utle  shall  be  ^mtltled  to  testify  and  to 
present  and  crosaf-examlne  witnesses.  All 
final  orders  of  compiltment  under  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  tevlew  In  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  asctlons  1254  and  1291  of 
title  28  of  the  Unlied  States  Ckxle. 

(c)  Any  pmtlent  with  respect  to  whom  a 
hearing  has  been  u  t  under  this  title  may  be 
detained  by  the  court  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  In  a  suitable  hospital  or  other 
facility  designated  by  the  court  until  after 
sucl^hearlng  has  b«en  concluded. 

(rf)  Witnesses  subpenaed  by  either  party 
under  the  provlslo  is  of  this  title  shall  be 
paid  the  /!$une  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid 
to  QLher  nrlipesses  la  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

S*c.  813.  If  the  :ourt  determines  after  a 
hearing  that  suet  patient  Is  a  narcotic 
addict  who  Is  Uksly  to  be  rehabilitated 
through  treatment  the  court  shall  order 
him  committed  to  the  care  and  custody  of 
the  Surgeon  Qene-al  for  treatment  In  a 
hospital  of  the  Serv  ce.  The  Surgeon  General 
shall  submit  to  the  court  written  reports 
with  respect  to  suet  patient  at  such  times  as 
the  court  may  dlre<t.  Such  reports  shall  in- 
clude Information  as  to  the  health  and  gen- 
eral condition  of  tt  e  patient,  together  with 
the  recommendatloiis  of  the  Surgeon  General 
concerning  the  continued  confinement  of 
such  patient. 

Sec.  814.  Any  patient  committed  to  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  Surgeon  General 
pursuant  to  sectloi,  813  of  this  title  shall 
be  committed  for  a  j  >erlod  of  six  months,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  such  posthospltallzatlon 
program  as  may  le  established  pursuant 
to  section  815  of  th  s  title;  except  that  such 
patient  may  be  released  from  confinement 
by  the  Surgeon  Oeaeral  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  expiration  oi  such  six-month  period 
If  the  Surgeon  Gensral  determines  that  the 
patient  has  been  cired  of  his  drug  addic- 
tion and  rehablllt  ited,  or  that  his  con- 
tinued confinement  Is  no  longer  necessary 
or  deslreable. 

Sec.  815.  (a)  Whebever  any  patient  under 
the  care  and  custod;  of  the  Surgeon  General 
pursuant  to  this  tit  e  Is  to  be  released  from 
confinement  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions thereof,  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
give  notice  of  such  pending  release  to  the 
committing  court  within  ten  days  prior 
thereto  and  shall,  lit  the  time  of  the  pa- 
tient's release,  promptly  return  him  to  that 
court.  The  court,  af  *r  considering  the  rec- 
ommendations of  ths  Surgeon  General  with 
respect  to  posthospl  ^allzatlon  treatment  for 
any  such  patient  so  returned,  may  place 
such  patient  under  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  Surgeon  Geteral  for  the  three- year 
period  Immediately  following  the  patient's 
release,  for  treatment  and  supervision  under 
such  posthospltallzdtlon  program  as  the 
Surgeon  General  may  direct. 

(b)  If,  at  any  tlmfl  during  such  three-year 
period,  any  patient  j(l)  falls  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  the  directions  and  orders  of  the 
Surgeon  General  Ini  connection  with  such 
patient's  posthosplt411zatlon  treatment  and 
supervision,  or  (2)  ls{ determined  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  b(  again  using  narcotic 
drugs,  the  Surgeon  (}eneral  may  order  such 
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six  months,  and  may  require  such  patient 
thereafter  to  submit  to  a  posthospltallzatlon 
program  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  816.  The  court,  upon  the  petition  of 
any  patient  after  his  confinement  pursuant  to 
this  title  for  a  period  In  excess  of  three 
months,  shall  Inquire  Into  the  health  and 
general  condition  of  the  patient  and  as  to  the 
necessity.  If  any,  for  his  continued  confine- 
ment. If  the  court  finds, 'with  or  without  a 
hearing,  that  his  continued  confinement  Is 
no  longer  necessary  or  desirable.  It  shall  order 
the  patient  released  from  confinement  and 
returned  to  the  court.  The  court  may.  with 
respect  to  any  such  patient  so  returned,  place 
such  patient  under  a  posthospltallzatlon  pro- 
gram. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  815  of  this  title. 

Sec.  817.  Any  determination  by  the  court 
pursuant  to  this  title  that  a  patient  is  a 
narcotic  addict  shall  not  be  deemed  a  criminal 
conviction,  nor  shall  such  patient  be 
denominated  a  criminal  by  reason  of  that 
determination.  The  results  of  any  hearing, 
examination,  test,  or  procedure  to  determine 
narcotic  addiction  of  any  patient  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  used  against  such  patient  In 
any  criminal  proceeding. 

Sec.  818.  Any  physician  conducting  an 
examination  under  this  title  shall  be  a  com- 
petent and  compellable  witness  at  any  hear- 
ing or  other  proceeding  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  title  and  the  physician-patient  privi- 
lege shall  not  be  applicable. 

Sec.  819.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  person 
against  whom  there  is  pending  a  criminal 
charge,  whether  by  indictment  or  by  informa- 
tion, which  has  not  been  fully  determined 
or  who  Is  on  probation  or  whose  sentence 
following  conviction  on  such  a  charge.  In- 
cluding any  time  on  parole  or  mandatory 
release,  has  not  been  fully  served,  except 
that  such  provision  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  such  person  on  probation,  parole,  or 
mandatory  release  if  the  authority  author- 
ized to  require  J;ils  return  to  custody  con- 
sents to  his  commitment. 

Sec  820.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  no  patient  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  a  hospital  of  the  Service  under 
this  title  If  the  Surgeon  General  certifies  that 
adequate  facilities  or  personnel  for  treatment 
of  such  patient  are  unavailable. 

Sec.  821.  Physicians  app>ointed  by  the  court 
to  examine  any  person  pursuant  to  this  title 
and  counsel  assigned  by  the  court  to  repre- 
sent any  person  In  Judicial  proceedings  under 
this  title  shall  be  entitled  to  reasonable 
compensation,  in  an  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  court,  to  be  paid,  upon  order 
of  the  court,  out  of  such  funds  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

Sec.  822.  (a)  The  Stirgeon  General  may 
from  time  to  time  make  such  provisions  as 
he  deems  appropriate  authorizing  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  his  functions  under  that 
title  by  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  Department  or  Agency 
concerned,  by  any  Federal  or  other  public  or 
private  agency  or  officer  or  employee  thereof, 
(b)  The  Surgeon  General  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  any  public  or 
private  agency  or  any  person  under  which 
appropriate  facilities  or  services  of  such 
agency  or  person  will  be  made  available,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  for  the 
examination  or  treatment  of  individuals  pur- 
suant   to   the   provisions   of   this   title. 

Sec.  823.  Whoever  escapes  or  attempts  to 
escape  while  committed  to  institutional  cus- 
tody for  examination  or  treatment  under  this 
title,  or  whoever  rescues  or  attempts  to  res- 
cue or  instigates,  aids,  or  assists  the  escape 
or  attempt  to  escape  of  such  a  person,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  provided  in  sec- 
tions 751  and  752  of  title  18,  United  States 
Cod°. 

Sec.  824.  Any  person  who  knowingly 
makes  any  false  statement   to   the   United 


States  attorney  In  any  petition  under  section 
810(a)  of  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  the 
penalty  prescribed  in  section  1001  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

REHABn.rrATION  AND  POSTHOSPrTALlZATION  CARE 
PaOGRAMS  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  AND 
LOCAUTIK8 

Sec.  824.  The  Surgeon  General  is  author- 
ized to  continue,  as  an  Integral  i>art  of  the 
program  of  treatment  for  narcotic  addiction 
authorized  by  secUon  341  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  outpatient  services  to  ( 1 )  pro- 
vide guidance  and  give  psychological  help 
and  supervision  to  patients  and  other  Indi- 
viduals released  from  hospitals  of  the  Serv- 
ice after  treatment  for  narcotic  drug  addic- 
tion, utilizing  all  available  resources  of  local, 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  (2)  assist 
States  and  municipalities  In  developing  treat- 
ment programs  and  facilities  for  individuals 
so  addicted.  Including  posthospltallzatlon 
treatment  programs  and  facilities  for  the 
care  and  supervision  of  narcotic  addicts  re- 
leased after  confinement  under  this  or  any 
other  Act  providing  for  treatment  of  drug 
addiction.  The  Surgeon  General  shall  take 
into  consideration  in  supplying  such  services 
the  extent  of  drug  addiction  in  the  various 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof  and 
the  willingness  of  such  States  and  subdivi- 
sions to  cooperate  In  developing  a  sound  pro- 
gram for  the  care,  treatment,  and  rehabllt- 
t-ition  of  narcotic  addicts. 

Sec  825.  It  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  sums  necessary  to  continue 
to  enable  the  Surgeon  General  (1)  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  and  to  private  organizations  and  In- 
stitutions (A)  for  the  development  of  field 
testing  and  demonstration  programs  for 
the  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction,  (B) 
for  the  development  of  specialized  training 
programs  or  materials  relating  to  the  pro- 
vision of  public  health  services  for  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addiction,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  In-servlce  training  or  short  term 
or  refresher  courses  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  such  services.  (C)  for  tralnlag 
personnel  to  operate,  supervise,  and  admin- 
ister such  services,  and  (D)  for  the  con- 
ducting of  surveys  evaluating  the  adequacy 
of  the  programs  for  the  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic addiction  within  the  several  States 
with  a  view  to  determining  ways  and  means 
of  improving,  extending,  and  expanding  such 
programs;  and  (2)  to  enter  into  Jointly  fi- 
nanced cooperative  arrangements  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  institutions  with  a 
view  toward  the  developing,  constructing, 
operating,  staffing,  and  maintaining  of 
treatment  centers  and  facilities  (Including 
posthospltallzatlon  treatment  centers  and 
facilities)  for  narcotic  Eiddlcts  within  the 
States. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  determined  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Surgeon  General  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

(c)  The  Surgeon  General  is  authorized 
to  Issue  appropriate  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

REVIEW    or   PREVIOUS    CONVICTIONS 

Sec  826.  The  Board  of  Parole  Is  hereby 
directed  to  review  the  sentences  of  any  pris- 
oner who  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  was  made  ineligible  for  parole  by  section 
7237(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  (1)  who  was  convicted 
of  a  violation  of  a  law  relating  to  marihuana 
or  (2)  who  was  convicted  of  a  violation  of  a 
law  relating  to  narcotic  drugs  and  had  not 
attained  his  twenty-sixth  birthday  prior  to 
such  convictions.  After  conducting  such  re- 
view the  Board  of  Parole  may  authorize  the 
release  of  such  prisoner  on  parole  pursuant 
to  section  4202  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
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If  the  Board  of  Parole  finds  that  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  such  pris- 
oner may  benefit  from  the  treatment  provided 
under  the  Federal  youth  Corrections  Act 
(18  U.S.C,  ch.  402),  it  may  place  such  pris- 
oner in  the  custody  of  the  Youth  Corrections 
Division  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  treatment 
and  supervision  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act.  Action 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Parole  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  cause  any  prisoner  to  serve  a 
longer  term  than  would  be  served  under  his 
original  sentence. 

REHABILrrATED    ADDICTS 

Sec  827.  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  title  an  addict  committed  pur- 
suant to  section  807(a)  may  at  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  his  final 
discharge  petition  the  district  court  within 
the  Jurisdiction  and  venue  of  his  conviction 
to  set  aside  his  conviction.  If  the  court 
grants  the  petition,  the  petitioner  shall  be 
deemed  not  convicted  of  a  crime  for  any 
purpose  including  disqualification  or  dis- 
abilities Imposed  by  law  for  the  conviction 
of  a  crime,  additional  penalties  Imposed  for 
second  and  subsequent  convictions  under 
Federal  or  State  statutes.  A  petitioner  under 
this  section  although  he  may  apply  more 
than  once,  may  only  have  one  adjudication 
setting  aside  his  conviction. 

Sec  828.  In  considering  the  p>etltlon  under 
section  827,  the  District  Court  shall  review 
the  entire  record  of  the  i>etltloner.  Including 
his  medical  record  and  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  granting  a  petition  under  this  section 
shall  find  as  a  fact  that  the  petitioner  Is  no 
longer  an  addict.  This  procedure  shall  be 
conducted  In  an  Informal  mannef  and  the 
petitioner  has  the  burden  of  proving  by  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  that  he  Is  no 
longer  an  addict. 

COOPERATION    WITH   STATE   AND   LOCAI,  OmCIALA 

Sec.  829.  The  Surgeon  General  and  the  At- 
torney General  are  authorized  to  give  repre- 
sentatives of  States  and  local  subdivisions 
thereof  the  benefit  of  their  experience  In  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotic addicts  so  that  each  State  may  be  en- 
couraged to  provide  adequate  facilities  and 
personnel  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic addicts  In  Its  Jurisdiction. 

TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS 

PENDING    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec  901.  (a)  Prosecutions  for  apy  violation 
of  law  occurring  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected  by  these 
repealers  or  amendments,  or  abated  by  rea- 
son thereof. 

(b)  Civil  seizures  or  forfeitures  and  injunc- 
tive proceedings  commenced  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
by  these  repealers  or  amendments,  or  abated 
by  reason  thereof. 

(c)  All  administrative  proceedings,  except 
those  placing  drugs  under  control  pending 
before  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  on  the  effective  date  of  this  enactment 
shall  be  continued  and  brought  to  final  deter- 
mination In  accord  with  laws  and  regulations 
In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  this  enactment. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  violations  of  law  seizures  and  for- 
feitures injunctive  proceedings  administra- 
tive proceedings  and  Investigations  which 
occur  following  Its  effective  date. 

CONTINUATION    OF    REGULATIONS 

Sec.  902.  Any  orders,  rules,  and  regulations 
which  have  been  promulgated  under  any  law 
affected  by  this  Act  and  which  are  in  effect 
on  the  day  preceding  enactment  of  this  title 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modifled^super- 
seded  or  repealed  by  the  Attorney  General. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec  903.  If  a  provision  of  this  Act  Is  held 
Invalid  all  valid  provisions  that  are  severable 
shall  remain  In  effect.  If  a  provision  of  this 


Act  is  held  invalid  in  one  or  more  of  Its 
applications  the  provision  shall  remain  in 
effect  in  all  its  valid  applications  that  are 
severable. 

AUTHORIZATION    OK    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  904.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  905.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  following  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

repealers 

Sec  906.  (a)  The  following  laws  or  provi- 
sions of  law  are  hereby  repealed : 

(1)  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 23,  1887,  as  amended  (title  21.  sections 
191  through  193); 

(2)  Act  of  February  9.  1909,  as  amended 
(title  21,  sections  171.  173.  174  through  184, 
185); 

(3)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  28,  1928, 
as  amended  (title  31,  section  529a); 

(4)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  June  14,  1930 
(title  21,  section  173a); 

(5)  Sections  7  and  8  of  the  Act  of  June 
14.  1930.  as  amended  (title  21,  sections  197, 
198): 

(6)  Act  of  July  3.  1930  (title  21,  section 
199); 

(7)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  August  7. 
1939   (title  31.  section  529g); 

(8)  Act  of  December  11.  1942,  as  amended 
(title  21.  sections  188  through  188n); 

(9)  Sections  4701  through  4776  of  title  26, 
United  States  Code; 

(10)  Sections  7237  and  7238  of  title  26, 
United  States  Code; 

(11)  Section  7491  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code; 

(12)  Sections  1  through  3  of  the  Act  of 
August  11,  1955  (title  21,  sections  198a 
through  c); 

(13)  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1956  (title  48.  section  1421m); 

(14)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  18,  1956, 
as  amended  (title  21,  section  184ai; 

(15)  Act  of  April  22,  1960  (title  21,  sec- 
tions 501  through  517) ; 

(16)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  15.  1965, 
as  amended  (title  21.  sections  321  (v).  360a); 

(17)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1965. 
as  amended  (title  21,  section  331  (q)  ); 

(18)  Sections  2901  through  2906  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code;  / 

(19)  Sections  4251  through  4255  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code: 

(20)  Sections  301  through  316  of  the  Act 
of  Nov.  8.  1966  (title  42,  sections  3401 
through  3426) ; 

(21)  Sections  401  and  402  of  the  Act  of 
Nov.  8,  1966  (title  42,  sections  3441  and 
3442); 

(22)  Section  502  of  the  Act  of  Nov.  8,  1966, 
80  Stat.  1449; 

(23)  Section  603  of  the  Act  of  Nov.  8,  1966, 
80  Stat.  1449; 

(24)  Sections  1401  through  1407  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code; 

(25)  Section  3616  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  However,  no  rights  and  duties  which 
matured,  penalties  which  were  Incurred  and 
proceedings  which  were  begun  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  prejudiced 
because  of  the  repeal  of  the  above  Acts. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  907.  (1)  Section  1114  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Bureau  of  Narcotics"  and  inserting 
"the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs"'. 

(2)  Section  1952  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  In  subsection  (b)(1)  the 
words  "dangerous  drugs,"  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  word  "narcotics". 

(2)  striking  subsection  (c)  and  substitut- 
ing the  following  new  section : 


"(c)  Investigation  of  violations  under  this 
Section  involving  liquor  shall  be  conducted 
under  the  Supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Investigation  of  violations  under 
sections  involving  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  shall  be  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Attorney  General." 

(3)  Section  4251(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  Stites  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "section  4731  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended,"  and  sub- 
stituting "the  Omnibus  Narcotic  and  Danger- 
ous Drug  Control  and  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1969". 

(4)  Section  584  of  the  Act  of  June  17.  1930. 
as  amended  (title  19.  section  1584).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
tlie  second  paragraph  and  substituting  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  words  opiate 
and  marihuana  as  used  In  this  paragraph 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  defined  in 
the  Omnibus  Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug 
Control  and  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act~o^ 
1969." 

(5)  Section,  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  Act 
of  July  15.  1965  (title  21,  section  333).  in 
amended  by  deleting  all  words  and  markr 
beginning  with  "Provided,  however  .  .  .'' 
after  the  word  "fine"  and  inserting  In  llei' 
thereof  a  period. 

(6)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Act  of  Julv  15. 
1965  (title  21.  section  334(a).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  2(A).  and  2(D) 
and  the  words  "of  such  a  depressant  or 
stimulant  drug  or"  In  subsection  2(C)  and 
reletterlng  (B).  (C),  and  (E)  as  (A).  (B), 
and  (C). 

(7)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  15, 
1965  (title  21.  section  334(d)  (3)  (Hi) .  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  subsection   (3) 

(ill)  the  words  "depressant  or  stimulant 
drugs  or". 

(8)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1965 
(title  21,  section  360),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsections  (a)(2),  (b),  (c),  (d>  and 
renumbering  subsection  (a)(3),  (a)(4).  (a) 
(5),  (a)  (6).  and  (a)  (7)  as  (a)  (  (2) ,  (a) ,  3) . 
(a)(4),  (a)(5),  and  (a) (6). 

(9)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1965, 
(title  21,  section  372(e)),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "to  depressant  or  stim- 
ulant drugs  or". 

(10)  Section  801(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  25. 
1938,  as  amended.  (Title  21,  section  381(a)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "sec- 
tion 173  of  this  title"  and  substituting  "tlie 
Omnibus  Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug  Con- 
trol and  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1969." 

(11)  Section  4901(a)  of  title  26.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "4721  (narcotic  drugs),  or  4751  (mari- 
huana)" and  by  Inserting  the  word  "or"  be- 
fore the  number  "4461". 

(12)  Section  4905(b)  of  title  26,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "narcotics,  marihuana."  and  "4722. 
4753". 

(13)  Section  6808  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(8)  and  renumbering  subsections  (9),  (10). 
(11).  (12),  and  (13),  as  (8).  (9).  (10).  (11), 
and  (12). 

( 14)  Section  7012  of  title  26,  United  States, 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections 

( a )  and  ( b )  and  renumbering  (c),  (d),  (e), 
(f),  (g),  (h,  (1),  and  (J)  as  (a),  (b).  (c). 
(d),  (e),  (f),  (g),and  (h). 

(15)  Section  7103  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)(3)(D)  and  renumbering  (E)  and  (F)  as 
(D)  and  (E). 

(16)  Section  7326  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 

(b)  and  reletterlng  (c)  as  (b). 

(17)  Section  7607  of  tlUe  26.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  all  words  prior 
to  the  word  "officers"  and  by  capitalizing  the 
word  "officer";  and  by  deleting  in  subsection 
(2) the  words  "bMtlon  4731"  and  "section 
4761"  and  Insertln^n  subsection  (2)  In  lieu 
thereof   the   words   "Omnibus   Narcotic   and 
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Dangerous  Drug.  <^ntrol  and  Addict  Re- 
habUiUtlon  Act  of  IMB." 

(18)  Section  7051  of  UUe  3fl.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subchap- 
ter and  in  sections  4706(b).  4735,  and  4762 
(relating  to  taxes,  on  narcotic  drugs  and 
marihuana).".  i 

( 19 1  Section  765^  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  bv  strtklng  out  subsections 
and  (4 1.  J 

(20)  Section  760^  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  bV  striking  out  subsections 
(a)(3)  and  (a)(4)  fnd  renumbering  (5)  and 
(6)   as  (3)  and  (4) 

(21)  Section    7' 
States  Code.  Is  sun 
words       "opium 
purposes.". 

(22)  Section  290ll(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  am^ded  by  striking  out  the 
words  'section  473li  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  as  an^ended."  and  substituting 
"the  Omnibus  Naro^tic  and  Dangerous  Drug 
Control  and  Addldt  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1969"  I 

(23)  Section  3  of  jthe  Act  of  August  7,  1939. 
) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 

or  the  Commissioner  of 
e  may  be," 
f  the  Act  of  August  7. 
1939.  (title  31.  section  529e)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  \(jords  "or  narcotics"  and 
"or  narcotic". 

(25)   Section  5  of  |the  Act  of  August  7.  1939, 

f)   is  amended  by  strlk- 

or  narcotics". 

c)(2)   of  the  Act  of  Au- 

40,   section   304(m))    Is 

out  the  words  "as  de- 

of  title  21."  and  substl- 
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(title  31.  section  5 
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(title  31,  section  5 
ing  out  the  words 

(26)  Section  308 
gust   27.    1935    (tlU 
amended  by  stri! 
flned  in  section  17 
tuting     'Omnibus 
Drug  Control  and 
of  1969'. 

(27)  Section  302 da)  of  the  Act  of  July  1. 
1944  (tiUe  42,  section  242(a))  as  amended 
by  striking  out  thi  words  "Narcotic  Drugs 
Import  and  Export  Act"  and  substituting 
"Omnibus  Narcotld  and  Dangerous  Drug 
Control  and  Addict  RehabUltation  Act  of 
1969".  [ 

(28)  SecUon  301(a)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 8.  1966  (title  42,  section  3411)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "section 
4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954" 
and  substituting  "tJ^e  Omnibus  Narcotic  and 
Dangerous  Drug  C<4itrol  and  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1969". 

(29)  Section  l(a)rof  the  Act  of  July  15, 
1954  (title  46.  sectlbn  239a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  wjords  "paragraph  (a)  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Narcotic  Drugs  Im- 
port and  Export  Act.  as  amended,  21  U.S.C, 
section  171  (a)  )  "  and  substituting  "the  Omni- 
bus Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug  Control  and 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1969":  and  by 
striking  out  the  w(>rda  "section  3238(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code"  and  substituting 
"the  Omnibus  Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug 
Control  and  Addict  RehabiUtatlon  Act  of 
1969". 

(30)  Section  7(d) I  of  the  Act  of  August  9. 
1939  (title  49,  section  787)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  wohls  "Narcotic  Drugs  Im- 
port and  Expwrt  A^t,  the  Internal  revenue 
laws  or  any  amendments  thereof,  or  the  reg- 
ulations Issued  thereunder";  and  substitut- 
ing "Omnibus  Narc<»tlc  and  Dangerous  Drug 
Control  and  Addict  Rehabllltatton  Act  of 
1969":  and  striking  out  the  words  "Jdarl- 
huana  Tax  Act  of  1937  or  the  regiilations 
Issued  thereunder"  *nd  substituting  "Omni- 
bus Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug  Control 
and  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1969". 


U.S.  POLICY  tm  THE  MIDEAST 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Big 
Pour  conference  oi^  the  Middle  East,  now 
In  progress  In  New  York,  constitutes  a 


very  serious  threat  to  the  vital  Interests 
of  America's  only  ally  In  that  area,  the 
State  of  Israel.  I  rise  today  to  call  upon 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  to  resist  proposed 
"compromises"  that  would  serve  only  to 
compromise  Israel's  vital  interests,  and 
with  them  our  own. 

Two  of  the  participants  in  the  present 
conference,  FYance  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
are  openly  hostile  to  Israel  and  have  re- 
peatedly demanded  that  it  submit  itself 
to  a  return  of  the  intolerable  conditions 
that  existed  prior  to  the  6-day  war  of 
1967.  A  third  participant.  Great  Britain, 
appears  eager  to  achieve  "peace  at  any 
price"  In  the  Middle  East — but  the  price 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  Israel.  Only  the 
United  States  among  the  Big  Pour  can 
prevent  the  kind  of  sellout  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Israel  so  justifi- 
ably fear  will  be  the  bitter  fruits  of  cur- 
rent negotiations.  And  sellout  there  will 
be  if  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Rogers  permit  the  traditional  pro-Arab 
interests  in  the  State  Department  to  seize 
the  iratiative  in  New  York. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  about  the  basic 
facts  of  the  situation.  First  of  all,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  Israel  is  America's 
only  ally  in  the  Middle  East,  The  Arab 
States  are  either  open  clients  of  the  So- 
viet Union — as  they  were  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many during  World  War  n — or  else  they 
are  available  as  clients  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. Israel  alone  is  fully  a  democracy, 
fully  committed  to  the  Ideals  of  Western 
civilization,  and  unwilling  to  sell  its 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  armaments  and 
oil  contracts. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  Israel  is  the 
one  ally  we  have  outside  Western  Eu- 
rope that  can  sftand  on  its  own  feet  eco- 
nomically and  militarily  in  the  face  of 
threats  from  its  own  neighbors.  That  is 
an  immensely  sobering  fact  when  we 
consider  the  price  we  have  paid  for  such 
other  allies  as  South  Korea  and  South 
Vietnam.  Por  us  now  to  join  Its  enemies 
in  forcing  Israel  into  a  position  where  it 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  defend  itself 
against  a  renewed  onslaught  by  Soviet- 
armed  Arab  forces,  would  be  a  blunder 
of  colossal  proportions.  It  would  be  a 
Munich  all  over  again.  And  we,  like  the 
British  and  French  of  three  decades  ago, 
would  find  ourselves  faced  with  the  im- 
possible choice  of  either  allowing  a  faith- 
ful ally  to  be  overwhelmed  by  an  aggres- 
sor or  having  to  commit  our  own  blood 
and  treasure  to  the  defense  of  what  we 
ourselves  had  rendered  indefensible. 

The  third  basic  fact  we  must  confront 
is  that  America's  own  vital  interests  are 
at  stake  today  in  the  Middle  Elast.  The 
destruction  of  Israel — the  professed  goal 
of  the  Arab  States  for  the  past  22  years — 
would  be  a  disaster  for  America  second 
only  to  the  collapse  of  Western  Europe. 
To  understand  this  fully,  we  need  first 
to  recognize  just  how  dangerous  the  pres- 
ent situation  really  Is — how  close  that 
tormented  region  Is  to  a  renewal  of  full- 
scale  fighting.  I  do  not  say,  "how  close  to 
being  at  war."  for.  of  course,  the  Middle 
East  is  at  war.  Arab  terrorists  declared 
war  on  Israel  over  a  year  ago,  and  have 
had  time  and  money  to  turn  10,000  ir- 
regulars, in  four  terrorist  organizations. 
Into  a  fighting  force  which  actually  does 


make  war  on  Israel.  They  have  bases  in 
E^pt,  Jordan.  Syria,  and  Lebanon,  they 
openly  proclaim  their  deeds — even  to  the 
point  of  falsely  but  monstrously  claim- 
ing credit  for  the  death  of  Israel's  late, 
great  Premier  Levi  Eshkol — and  cease- 
lessly proclaim  their  intent  "to  dismem- 
ber Israel  as  a  state." 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  they  want  "to 
dismember  Israel  as  a  state."  Those  are 
the  words  of  the  man  who  calls  himself 
Abu  Amar,  the  leader  of  the  terrorist 
group,  Al  Fatah.  He  spoke  them  in  an 
interview  with  the  official  Cairo  news- 
paper El  Ahram.  and  went  on  to  say  that 
Israel  has  a  "racial  character"  which  is 
"Fascist"  and  "must  be  removed." 

To  be  sure,  far  more  savage  threats 
have  been  hurled  against  Israel  over  the 
years,  not  alone  by  terrorists  but  by  the 
heads  of  Arab  States.  But  what  lends 
special  menace  to  the  words  of  terrorists 
is  that,  unlike  the  legitimate  and  politi- 
cally responsible  leaders  of  nations,  such 
as  President  Nasser  and  King  Hussein, 
who  can  never  ignore  the  military  reali- 
ties that  confront  them,  terrorist  lead- 
ers can  indulge  in  virtually  any  act  of 
provocation  so  long  as  it  promises  at 
least  a  propaganda  payoff.  So.  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  terrorist  attack  on  an  Is- 
raeli commercial  airliner  in  Athens  was 
answered  by  a  surgically  clean  Israel  re- 
taliatory raid  against  the  home  base  of 
the  attackers,  the  United  Nations 
promptly,  and  hypocritically,  condemned 
Israel,  to  the  general  applause  of  that 
portion  of  world  public  opinion  which  is 
notable  more  for  its  sanctimony  than  for 
its  logic.  And  a  subsequent  terrorist  at- 
tack on  an  Israel  plane  in  Switzerland 
met  with  no  response  at  all.  either  from 
the  United  Nations,  which  prefers  to  look 
the  other  way  in  such  cases,  or  by  Israel 
itself,  which  was  under  enormous  pres- 
sure from  Washington  and  London  to 
"show  restraint." 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  while 
Arab  government  leaders  can  be  expected 
to  be  effectively  deterred  from  attacking 
Israel  so  long  as  Israel  maintains  its 
present  military  superiority,  terrorist  or- 
ganizations operate  under  no  such  calcu- 
lable constraints.  They  are  free  to  per- 
petrate outrage  after  outrage  with  fear 
of  no  greater  penalty  than  the  possible 
loss  of  a  few  lives — a  loss  which,  in  their 
view,  is  amply  repaid  by  the  propaganda 
triumph  it  invariably  brings. 

But  how  long,  Mr.  President,  can  we 
expect  Israel — or  any  other  state — to 
tolerate  the  intolerable?  How  long  can 
we  expect  this  brave  and  vigorous  nation 
to  submit  to  having  war  waged  against 
it  and  refrain  from  striking  back  In  the 
only  way  that  can  bring  the  conflict  to  a 
successful  and  definitive  conclusion? 
Arab  governments  are  either  imwilling 
or  unable  to  halt  terrorist  activities  with- 
in their  own  borders.  I  suspect  it  is  more 
a  case  of  inability  than  of  unwillingness, 
but  even  If  true,  that  is  cold  comfort 
to  the  beleaguered  people  of  Israel. 
Sooner  or  later  they  are  going  to  have 
to  strike  down  terrorism  at  its  source — 
within  the  protective  confines  of  Arab 
State  borders.  And  thus  full-scale  fight- 
ing will  once  again  engulf  the  whole 
unhappy  region. 

Adding  still  greater  menace  to  the  sit- 
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uation  Is  President  Nasser's  recent  threat 
to  employ  regular  military  forces  In  at- 
tacks on  Israel  by  way  of  retaliation  for 
Israel's  retaliatory  and  preemptive 
strikes  against  terrorist  bases  in  Arab 
States.  It  takes  little  foresight  to  rec- 
ognize that  such  an  act  on  Nasser's  part 
would  provoke  an  immediate  resump- 
tion of  hbstillties.  with  little  or  no  pros- 
pect that  either  side  would  be  willing  to 
settl^  for  yet  another  thoroughly  un- 


Economlcally  and  commercially,  the  Arab 
world  is  very  important  to  the  United  States 
and  vital  to  all  of  Europe. 

And  so  it  is.  Not  even'  the  stanchest 
friends  of  Israel  have  ever  denied  it. 
But  contrary  to  what  Marxist  theoreti- 
cians and  certain  American  bankers  and 
editorialists  appear  to  believe,  a  great 
nation's  foreign  policy  must  take  into 
account  more  than  the  monetary  value 
of  its  investments  in  a  given  area.  Espe- 


conflict  sit  down  together  and  together 
resolve  their  differences.  This,  in  turn, 
will  come  when,  and  only  when,  the  Arab 
States  are  prepared  to  concede  the  most 
elementary  point  in  international  rela- 
tions: Israel's  right  to  exist.  And  that, 
Jinally,  will  come  when,  and  only  when, 
Israel's  own  strength  and  America's 
firmness  of  purpose  make  it  finally  and 
unequivocally  clear  that  Israel  is  not 
going  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  weight 
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then  be  faced  with  the  grim  consequences 
of  either  of  two  outcomes:  total  Israel 
victory  over  and  occupation  of  most  of 
its  neighbors — a  result  absolutely  unac- 
ceptable to  the  Soviet  Union— or  total 
Arab  victory  over  Israel — a  result  equal- 
ly unacceptable  to  the  United  States. 

This  brings  me,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
central  point  I  want  to  make  on  this 
whole  matter.  It  is  that  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict  has  ramifications  extending  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  Middle  East. 
It  involves  the  vital  interests  of  the  So- 
viet Union  as  well  as  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore,  quite  literally, 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Throughout  its  modern  history.  Russia 
has  striven  to  achieve  a  position  of  power 
and  influence  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Middle  East  generally. 
Given  its  geographical  position  and  given 
the  economic  and  mihtary  stakes  in- 
volved, this  \v^  not  an  unreasonable  am- 
bition. At  least  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  the  case  that  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  now  the  United  States  have 
some  sort  of  "natural  rights"  in  that  area 
that  Russia  did  not  or  does  not  have.  But 
Russian  claims  were  successfully  resisted 
throughout  the  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies, and  it  was  not  until  very  recent 
years — barely  a  decade  ago— that  the 
Soviet  Union  finally  established  itself 
unchallengeably  as  a  Middle  East  power. 
And  that  is  the  reality  we  must  now  con- 
front, like  it  or  not.  Not  only  is  the  Soviet 
Union  firmly  entrenched  economically, 
politically,  and  militarily  in  the  area;  it 
has  chosen  to  tie  its  prestige  and  position 
to  the  fate  of  the  Arab  States.  As  a  re- 
sult, any  definitive  Arab  defeat  by  Israel 
would  inescapably  entail  a  setback  of  his- 
toric dimensions  to  Soviet  po^cy  and  po- 
sition in  this  strategically  crucial  region. 
It  would  be  foolhardy  of  us  to  suppose 
tiiat  the  Russians  would  accept  any  such 
disaster  in  their  own  backyard. 

How  then  are  American  vital  interests 
involved  in  the  Middle  East?  Let  us  put 
to  one  side — though  without  forgetting — 
the  profoimd  moral  commitment  we  have 
to  the  State  of  Israel  and  to  its  2^/2  mil- 
lion Jewish  citizens  who  would  face  ex- 
termination or  slavery  in  the  event  of  a 
conclusive  Arab  victory.  Let  us  instead, 
Mr.  President,  consider  only  the  direct 
material  consequences  to  the  United 
States  of  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

Hardeyed  realists  among  us  like  to 
point  out  that,  in  the  words  of  one  edi- 
torialist: 

The  Arabs  have  nine  times  the  Israeli 
gross  national  product,  and  represent  an 
Incalculably  greater  amount  of  VJ8.  invest- 
ment p>otentlal  as  well  as  actual. 

Others  are  tireless  in  their  reminders 
to  us  that,  as  another  commentator  re- 
marked: 
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for  influence  in  the  area,  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  regard  economic 
relations  as  strictly  secondary  to  other 
values — military  security,  for  example, 
or  national  independence. 

This  is  precisely  the  case,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Middle  East  today,  where 
the  Soviet  Union  has  shown  itself  deter- 
mined to  achieve  not  only  influence  but 
dominance,  and  willing  to  pay  almost 
any  price  for  it  short  of  nuclear  war.  To 
this  we  must  add  the  fact  that  most 
Arab  States  have  demonstrated  time  and 
again  a  willingness  to  subordinate  eco- 
nomics to  ideology.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  peace  in  the  area  would  long 
since  have  been  achieved,  and  Arabs 
and  Israelis  would  today  be  working  to- 
gether in  one  of  mankind's  most  fruit- 
ful partnerships.  The  very  fact  that, 
for  more  than  two  decades,  Arab  leaders 
have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  orderly 
economic  growth  to  military  adventurism 
in  their  lust  to  destroy  Israel  should 
make  even  the  most  shortsighted  among 
us  dubious  about  the  value  and  security 
of  American  investments  in  those  na- 
tions. 

This  much  is  certain:  if  the  Arab 
States,  bearing  Soviet  arms  and  operating 
under  Soviet  auspices,  should  succeed  in 
destroying  Israel,  Western  influence  in 
the  Middle  East  will  be  at  an  end.  We  will 
have  lost,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  one 
and  only  dependable  ally  we  have  there — 
dependable  not  only  in  the  sense  of  its 
Commitment  to  the  same  political  and 
spiritual  ideals,  but  in  the  sense  as  well 
that  It  has  the  one  thoroughly  stable 
government  and  the  one  first-class  army 
In  the  whole  region.  The  result  would  be 
a  Soviet  flefdom— a  Middle  East  in  which 
no  Western-oriented  counterbalance 
would  exist  to  inhibit  the  deployment  of 
Soviet  mUitary  and  economic  power 
throughout  the  area  from  Algeria  to 
Iraq.  How  longl  in  those  circumstances, 
could  we  realistically  expect  Iran  and 
Turkey  to  remain  outside  the  Russian 
orbit?  What  possible  incentive  could  they 
have  for  resisting  the  immense  weight  of 
Soviet  Infiuence  that  would  then  be 
brought  to  bear? 

Plainly  put,  Israel  is  the  linchpin  of 
America's  position  in  the  Middle  East. 
And  that  Is  why  It  is  imperative  that  our 
negotiators  at  the  Big  Pour  conference 
in  New  York  must  resist  any  proposed 
"compromise"  along  the  lines  made  so 
tiresomely  familiar  by  Soviet  and  Arab 
spokesmen  in  the  United  Nations.  We 
must  not  attempt  to  force  Israel  to  sur- 
render the  substance  of  military  security 
for  the  shadow  of  vague  big  power  "guar- 
antees." 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  President, 
peace  will  come  to  the  Middle  East  when, 
and  only  when,  the  direct  parties  to  the 


That,  Mr.  President,  should  be  the 
message  that  is  heard  loud  and  clear 
when  the  Big  Four  meeting  is  over.  That 
is  the  message  that  will  bring  lasting 
peace  to  the  Middle  East.        ^ 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
<Mr.  ScHWEiKER  in  the  chair),  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  May  I  interrupt 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  at  this  time  to  state  that  he 
has  delivered  a  magnificent  address,  a 
very  important  address,  one  which 
should  appeal  to  all  Americans.  I  desire 
to  associate  myself  with  every  statement 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  made. 

We  Americans  have  reason  to  be  proud 
that  we  helped  create  the  State  of  Israel. 
We  are  proud  of  Israel  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  great,  brave  people. 

The  Senator  has  rendered  a  real  and 
needful  public  service  in  the  Senate  tjo- 
day.  by  speaking  out  boldly,  as  he  has.  in 
support  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  To  have  his 
endorsement  is  to  have  the  endorsement 
of  one  of  the  most  fearless,  hard-work- 
ing, and  perceptive  minds  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  treasure  his  comments. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  my  neighbor  State  for  his 
comments.  I  desire  to  associate  myself 
^th  every  statement  he  has  made  today. 


THE  PROPOSED  COMMUTER  TAX  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA     ■„< 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Washington  City  Council  has  pro- 
posed a  payroll  tax  on  the  earnings /)f 
Virginia  and  Maryland  residents  who 
work  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
Is  the  second  time  in  little  over  a  year 
that  this  "commuter  tax."  as  it  is  called, 
has  ijeen  recommended  by  the  Council. 

Such  a  commuter  tax  would  be  unjust. 
I  opposed  the  tax  when  it  wsts  recom- 
mended in  E)eceraber  of  1967.  I  shall  op-  ' 
pose  it  again. 

The  citizens  of  Virginia  ahd  Maryland 
who  work  in  Washington,  like  all  other 
American  taxpayers,  help  support  the 
city  through  general  Federal  taxation. 

The  current  Federal  budget  carries 
the  figure  of  $173  million  as  the  outlay 
from  Federal  taxes  which  will  be  given 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
Indeed,  payments  probably  will  greatly 
exceed  this  figure. 

Advocates  say  many  other  cities  levy  a 
commuter  tax ;  but  they  do  not  point  out 
that  other  cities  do  not  receive  the  Fed- 
eral subsidy  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia does.  The  money  for  this  large  sub- 
sidy comes  from  the  pockets  of  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
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Besides  pajrlH?  their  share  of  District 
expenses  through  general  Federal  taxes, 
residents  of  Vir^nla  and  Maryland  who 
work  in  Washington  pay  sales  taxes  when 
they  make  purchases  in  the  city. 

The  le  /el  of  the  proposed  commuter 
tax — one-fourtn  of  1  percent  of  earn- 
ings— may  seem  low,  but  I  feel  that  once 
established  in  principle,  the  tax  would 
rise  rapidly  in  amount. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  before  the  tax 
proposal  has  come  before  Congress,  the 
Washington  City  Council  is  talking  about 
raising  the  level  jto  1  percent. 

TBiis  proposed  tax  on  Virginians  and 
Marylanders  should  be  rejected. 


XNTRlODUCTION     OF     THE 
ElbUCATION      BILL      OF 


S.      1897 
HIGHER 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  KENNEEY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduced today,  or  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits)  and  the 
^natqii'from  Viirmont  (Mr.  Prouty).  a 
"education  bill  of  rights.  This 
strengthen  and  expand 


higher 
measure 


would 


cation.  It  would 
and  universities 


Federal  programs  of  financial  assistance 
to  low-income  students,  insuring  an 
equal  opportuni;y  for  all  Americans  to 
pursue  a  high-quality  postsecondary  edu- 
also  strengthen  colleges 
through  cost-of-educa- 
tion  allowances  ^nd  other  supplementary 
funds. 

In  1967,  the  (Jarnegie  Foundation  for 
the  advancement  of  education  created  a 
15-member  comtnission  on  higher  edu- 
Dy  a  distinguished  edu- 
cator, Clark  f:err,  the  commission's 
mandate  was  to  [examine  and  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  vital  issues 
of  higher  education  which  we  face  today 
and  for  the  futiye.  In  December  1968. 
the  commission  published  a  report  en- 
titled "Quality  aid  Equality:  New  Levels 
of  Federal  Respo  isibility  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation." The  rejiort  discusses  the  com- 
mission's finding  s  to  date  with  regard  to 
the  needs  of  higher  education,  and  it 
recommends  spe;ific  Federal  action  nec- 
essary to  meet  these  needs. 

The  bill  whico  I  introduce  today  in- 
corporates the  major  recommendations 
of  the  cDmmission.  While  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily endorse  all  of  the  specifics.  I  feel 
that  their  stress  )n  greater  Federal  effort 
in  education.  an(  I  their  basic  suggestions 
on  new  direction!  which  this  effort  should 
take,  are  sound  and  constructive.  The 
report  and  the  rssulting  legislation  pro- 
vide the  basis  f  )r  a  full  review  of  our 
Federal  higher  e<  lucation  programs.  Con- 
gressmen Ogden  Reid  and  John  Brademas 


have  introduced 


?uite  similar  legislation. 


based  on  the  Cdrnegie  Commission  re- 
port in  the  Hous<  of  Representatives,  and 
I  am  hopeful  thit  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  will  move  ahead  to  consider 
these  and  other  :  deas.  I  plan  to  continue 
to  work  on  issues  in  the  field  of  higher 
education,  and  p(  rhaps  to  submit  further 
legislation  at  a  iater  time. 

The  urgency  is  clear.  Today's  enroll- 


ment in  higher 
students  will  rise 
9  million  if  the 
remove  financial 


education  of  6  million 
to  8  mUllon  by  1976.  or 
necessary  programs  to 
barriers  for  low-income 
students  are  cairied  out.  And  the  im- 
balance at  present  is  shocking:  almost 
half  of  the  undergraduate  students  in 


the  United  States  come  from  the  Nation's 
highest  family  quartile.  while  only  7  per- 
cent come  from  the  lowest  income 
quartile. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  and  especially 
when  our  heavy  expenditures  in  Vietnam 
are  reduced,  our  priorities  must  include  a 
massive  commitment  to  education  at  aU 
levels — compensatory  and  higher.  I  sup- 
port and  will  strongly  work  for  such  a 
commitment. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Dr.  Kerr  and  the  members  of 
his  commission — including  two  distin- 
guished educators  from  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pusey, 
president  of  Harvard  University,  and  Dr. 
David  Riesman,  professor  of  social 
sciences  at  Harvard — for  the  impressive 
work  they  are  doing  in  pointing  the  way 
to  meet  tomorrow's  needs.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  Dr.  Kerr 
on  this  bill,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
commission's  further  ideas  and  findings 
in  this  vital  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
brief  summary  of  the  bill,  the  report  of 
the  Carnegie  Commission,  and  a  copy  of 
the  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
summary  of  the  bill,  and  report  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1897)  to  remove  financial 
barriers  so  that  all  individuals  will  have 
equal  opportunity  for  a  postsecondary 
education  of  good  quality,  to  strengthen 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors ) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1897 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education  Bill  of 
Rights." 

STATEMENT  OP  PtJRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  assist 
in  making  It  financially  possible  for  qualified 
individuals  from  all  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds to  receive  the  benefits  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  assist  Institutions  of  higher 
education  in  assuring  that  quality  higher 
education  is  available  throughout  the  entire 
Nation. 

amendments  to  educational  OPPOBTTJNrr?' 
GRANT    PHOCRAM 

SBC.  3.  Effective  after  Jime  30,  1970,  part  A 
Of  title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  sections  401 
throxigh  407  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"STATEMENT    OP    PURPOSE    AND    APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide  educational  opportunity  grants  to 
assist  In  making  available  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  to  qualified  individuals  who 
need  financial  assistance  to  obtain  such 
benefits. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971;  $1,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972;  $1,100,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973; 
$1,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974;  $1,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975;   students  who  receive 


educational  opportunity  grants  under  this 
part. 

"AMOUNT     OP     EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTUNITY 
GRANT 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  Prom  the  funds  available 
to  carry  out  this  part  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  make  payments  through 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  students 
who  receive  educational  opportunity  grants 
under  this  part  for  each  academic  year  during 
which  the  grant  recipient  is  in  need  of  finan- 
cial aid  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  in  an  amount 
which  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,  in  the  C8ise  or 
full-time  students  or  such  lesser  amount  in 
the  case  of  part-time  students,  as  the  Com- 
missioner shall  by  regulation  determine. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
basic  criteria  and  schedules  for  determining 
the  eligibility  of  applicants  for  educational 
opportunity  grants  and  for  determining  the 
amount  which  each  such  grant  recipient 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  each  year  for  the 
duration  of  the  grant,  subject  to  annual  re- 
determination where  circumstances  change. 
In  prescribing  such  basic  criteria  and  sched- 
ules, the  Commissioner  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  objective  of  making  aid  under  this 
part  available  to  students  whose  family  in- 
comes do  not  exceed  the  level  below  which  are 
the  incomes  of  three-fifths  of  the  families  in 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
other  factors  as  he  may  deem  relevant,  in- 
cluding the  number  and  ages  of  dependents 
In  the  student's  family,  the  number  of  such 
dependents  attending  an  institution  of  higher 
education  at  the  same  time,  total  family  in- 
come over  the  past  several  years  and  total 
family  assets.  Priority  shall  be  given  to  under- 
graduate students,  but  the  program  shall 
also  be  available  to  graduate  and  profes- 
sional students.  No  payment  shall  be  made 
under  this  part  to  a  student  otherwise  eli- 
gible to  receive  payments  pursuant  to  an  ed- 
ucational opportunity  grant  unless  the 
amount  of  the  payment  for  that  academic 
year,  as  determined  in  accordance  with  this 
section,  would  be  at  least  $200. 

"ELIGIBILmr      FOR     AND     DURATION      OF     EDUCA- 
TIONAL   OPPORTUNITT    GRANTS 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  An  individual  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  an  educational  opportu- 
nity grant  under  this  part  and  shall  not  con- 
tinue to  be  entitled  to  receive  payments 
thereunder  this  part  unless — 

"(1)  that  individual  has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  as  a  student  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  or  In  the  case  of  a  student 
already  attending  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  is  in  good  standing  there,  as  an 
undergraduate  student  or  as  a  graduate  or 
professional  student;  and 

"(2)  such  student  is  carrying  at  least  one- 
half  the  normaf  full-time  academic  work- 
load as  determined  by  the  institution. 

An  individual  shall  not  be  eligible  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  payments  under  this  part  if 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  the  re- 
cipient no  longer  shows  evidence  of  aca- 
demic or  creative  promise  and  capability  of 
maintaining  good  standing  In  his  course  of 
study,  or  that  he  no  longer  Is  of  exceptional 
financial  need. 

"(b)  The  duration  of  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  under  this  part  shall  be  the 
period  required  for  completion  by  the  re- 
cipient of  his  undergraduate  course  of  study 
and  two  years  of  graduate  or  professional 
study,  except  that  such  period  shall  not  ex- 
ceed six  academic  years  less  any  period  with 
respect  to  which  the  recipient  has  previously 
received  pajrments  under  this  part  pursuant 
to  a  prior  educational  opportunity  grant. 

"APPLICATION  FOB  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITT 
GRANTS 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  Application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  In 
such  manner,  and  shall  contain  or  be  sup- 
ported by  such  information,  as  may  be  pre 
scribed  by  the  Commissioner. 
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"(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  one  or  more  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  carry  out 
functions  or  make  determinations  on  his  be- 
half, prescribed  In  this  part,  and  to  carry  out 
such  other  functions  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, related  to  the  determination  of  eli- 
gibility of  individuals  for  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  and  the  amounts  of  payments 
to  them.  The  Commissioner  shall  reserve  the 
right  to  review,  upon  his  own  Initiative  or 
that  of  any  Interested  party,  any  finding, 
determination,  or  other  action  by  such 
agency.  Each  such  agreement  shall  provide 
for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund-accounting 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
funds  paid  to  the  agency  under  paragraph 
(2),  and  for  the  making  of  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
part. 

•(2)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
pay  each  agency  with  which  he  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  such 
amounts  as  the  Commissioner  determines  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  exe- 
cution by  such  agency  of  Its  functions  under 
this  part  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
approprla^d  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  such  payments. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  notify  both 
the  applicant  and  the  institution  of  higher 
education  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  or  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment,  of  the  award  of  the 
educational  opportunity  grant  and  the 
amount  thereof  for  each  year.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  utilize  the  services  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  paying  to  students 
attending  them  the  amounts  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

"SUPPLEMENTARY    MATCHING   GRANTS  TO   EDUCA- 
TIONAL    OPPORTUNITY     GRANT     RECIPIENTS 

"Sec.  405.  In  addition  to  payments  which 
educational  opportunity  grant  recipients  are 
entitled  to  receive  in  accordance  with  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  part  for  any  year, 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  a 
supplementary  grant  equal  to  the  total 
amount  of  grant  assistance  made  available 
to  such  recipient  from  non-Federal  sources 
for  study  nt  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion; but  the  amount  of  such  supplementary 
grant  may  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  total 
grant  assistance  available  to  the  student 
under  this  part  (not  including  this  section  or 
section  406).  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  section,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $110,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $140,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972;  $180,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973;  $230,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  and  $280,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"FEDERAL    GRANTS    FOR    INSTITUTIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIP     FUNDS 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
,  thorlzed  to  make  annual  payments  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  (other  than  pro- 
prietary Institutions  of  higher  education)  in 
amounts  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  sum 
of  all  payments  for  that  year  pursuant  to 
educational  opportunity  grants  (not  Includ- 
ing supplementary  grants)  to  students  who 
are  pursiUng  their  courses  of  study  at  each 
such  Institution.  Such  payments  shall  be 
used  by  the  Institution  for  making  scholar- 
ship grants  to  students  whom  the  Institution 
finds  to  be  In  financial  need  thereof  (wheth- 
er or  not  such  student  receives  aid  under 
other  provisions  of  this  part.) 

"(b)  An  Institution  of  higher  education 
which  desires  to  obtain  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Commissioner.  Such  agreement  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  Institution.  In  co- 
operation with  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  where  appropriate,  will  make  vigor- 
ous efforts   to  Identify  qualified  youths  of 


excepltonal  financial  need  and  to  encourage 
them  to  continue  their  education  beyond 
secondary  school  through  programs  and  ac- 
tivities such  as — 

(A)  establishing  or  strengthening  close 
working  relationships  with  secondary  school 
principals  and  guidance  and  counseling  per- 
sonnel with  a  view  toward  motivating  stu- 
dents to  complete  secon^lary  school  and 
pursue  poat-secondary-school  educational  op- 
portunities, and 

(B)  making,  to  the  extent  feasible,  condi- 
tional commitments  for  scholarship  grants 
to  qualified  secondary  school  students  with 
special  emphasis  on  students  enrolled  in 
grade  1 1  or  lower  grades  who  show  eviilences 
of  academic  or  creative  promise; 

(2)  provide  assurance  that  the  institu- 
tion will  continue  to  spend  In  its  own  schol- 
arship and  student-aid  program,  from 
sources  other  than  funds  received  under  this 
part,  not  less  than  the  average  expenditure 
per  year  made  for  that  purpose  during  the 
most  recent  period  of  three  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  the  agreement; 

(3)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971;  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $110,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973; 
$130,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974;  and  $140,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975. 

cost   OP  EDUCATION   SUPPLEMENTS  TO  INSTHTJ- 
TIONS   OP    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating parts  E  and  F  as  parts  F  and 
G,  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  part 
D  the  following  new  part: 

"Part   E. — Cost-of-Education    Supplements 

TO  Institutions 

"purpose  op  supplements 

"Sec.  455.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
each  institution  of  higher  education  (except 
a  proprietary  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion) at  which  an  educational  opportunity 
grant  recipient  under  part  A  is  enrolled  a 
cost-of-educatton  supplement  that  may  be 
used  for  the  general  operating  expenses  of 
the  Institution.  Including  the  Increased  In- 
structional costs  of  meeting  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  increased  numbers  of  dis- 
advantaged students  attending  the  institu- 
tion. . 
"amount  of  supplement 

"Sec.  456.  (a)  For  each  undergraduate  stu- 
dent recipient  of  an  educational  opportu- 
nity grant  under  part  A.  the  Commissioner 
shall  pay  to  the  institution  at  which  each 
such  student  Is  enrolled  an  amount  for  each 
academic    year    equal    to    the   sum    of — 

"(1)  $200,  and 

"(2)  60  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
educational  opportunity  grant  for  that  year 
In  excess  of  $200,  except  that,  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1972.  the 
amount  of  the  payment  attributable  to  this 
clause  shall  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  60 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  for  that  year  In  ex- 
cess of  $200. 

"(b)  For  each  graduate  or  professional 
student  recipient  of  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  under  part  A.  the  Commissioner 
shall  pay  to  the  institution  at  which  each 
student  Is  enrolled  such  amounts  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported programs. 

"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  457.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appi^oprlated  $1,130,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 


ending  June  30,  1971;  $1,280,000,000  for'' the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972;  $1,530,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973: 
$1,940,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974;  and  $2,170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975." 

(b)(1)  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  408  and  409  and  re- 
ferrals thereto  as  sections  407  and  408.  re- 
spectively. 

(2)  Section  408,  as  redesignated  by  this 
subsection,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  408,  As  used  In  thU  part — 
"(1)    the  term  "academic  year'  means  an 
academic  year  or  its  equivalent  as  defined  in 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner; 

"(2)  the  term  'institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion' means  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  defined  in  section  1201  (a)  of  .this 
Act  and  Includes  a  propletory  Institution  of 
higher  education  as  defined  in  section  461 
(b)  of  this  Act," 

(3)  Section  461(b)    of  the  Higher  Educa-       , 
tion  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Part  C"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "parts 

A  and  C". 

AMENDMENT    TO    WORK-STyDY    PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  Section  441(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking.^ 
out  "$285,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  •"$510,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $540,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972;  $620,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973;  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974;  and  $775,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975," 

AMENDMENTS     TO     TITLE     IV     OP    THE     NATIONAL 

DEFENSE  EDUCATION    ACT  " 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  402 
(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows':  "The 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  award  four- 
teen thousand  fellowships  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  fifteen  thousand 
fellowships  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972;  sixteen  thousand  fellowships 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973; 
eighteen  thousand  fellowships  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974;  and  twenty 
thousand  fellowships  during  the  fiscal  year  ^ 
ending  June  30.  1975,  to  be  used  for  study 
In  graduate  programs  at  Institutions  of 
higher  education." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  402(a)  (2)  '  * 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "or  for  a  period  of  study  and 
research  (including  preparation  of  a  doc- 
toral thesis)  not  to  exceed  two  such  years". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  403(ai 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Of  the  total  nimiber  of  fellowships  awarded 
during  any  fiscal  year,  (1)  half  shall  be 
awarded  to  Individuals  accepted  for  study  in 
graduate  programs  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  this  section,  and  (2)  half  shall 
be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  national  competi- 
tion, based  on  such  criteria  as  theX;ommls- 
sioner  may  prescribe.  (The  Commissioner 
may  enter  into  agreements  with  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  to  assist  in  con- 
ducting such  national  competition.)" 

(d)  Section  403(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  approving  such 
programs,  the  Commissioner  shall  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  expanding  oppwrtunltles 
for  graduate  study  In  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences." 

(e)  Section  403(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Recipients  of  fellowships  under  this 
title  shall  be  persons  who  are  pursuing,  or 
Intend  to  pursue,  a  course  of  study  leading  to 
a  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or  an  equiv- 
alent degree." 
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(f)  The  amendment  of  thla  section  shall 
take  effect  after  June  30.  1970. 

AMnnMRNllB    TO    RIORR    EDUCATION 
fUdLITIKS    ACT 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Bff^tlve  after  June  30,  1970.  the 
second  sentence  of  section  303(c)  of  the 
HlKher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1M3  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  purpose 
of  making  loan*  under  this  title,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  tSSO,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  30, 
1971:  t^go.OOO.OQO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972;  »|30.000.000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  J973;  $880,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  iune  30.  1974;  and  9890,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1975: 

(b)  Section  3i)6(c)  f2)  of  such  Act  (relat- 
ing to  annual  liiterest  grants  to  reduce  the 
coet  of  borrowing  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities )  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  foUowUig:  "and  by  annual  Incre- 
ments of  $30,000,000  for  each  of  the  next 
four  fiscal  years." 


AMENDMENTS    TO 


THE    HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT 


S«Cj  8.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
U  amended  by   | 

( 1 )' redesignating  title  XII  as  title  XIV, 
and  sections  1201  through  1206,  and  refer- 
ences thereto,  ai  sections  1401  through  1406, 
respectively,  and 

(2)  Inserting  I  after  title  XI  the  following 
new  titles:  j 

"TITLE      Xn— $TART-UP      GRANTS      FOR 

PUBLIC    COIipfUNTTT    COLLBGBS    AND 

URBAN  INSTITUTIONS 

"G&ltNTS    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  1201.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grantsj  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  St^te  commissions  for  higher 
education,  to  netr  public  community  colleges, 
public  technical  institutes,  and  other  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  (especially  Insti- 
tutions which  eke  located  in  or  serve  urban 
areas ) ,  for  the  ptupose  of  assisting  In  meet- 
ing planning  and  other  nonconstructlon 
costs  assoclatedj  with  the  establishment  of 
such  instltutloi^  (including  but  not  limited 
to  land  acquisition,  site  clearance,  and  de- 
sl|M  for  renov^ion  of  facilities) . 

"CRrrERl4   FOR    MAKING   GRANTS 

"3ec.  1202.  Tbe  Commissioner  shall  pre- 
scribe such  criteria  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, after  consulting  with  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  con- 
cerning those  I  institutions  and  activities 
which  shall  qualify  for  assistance  under  this 
title,  taking  Inio  account  the  high  initial 
cost  of  establishing  two-  and  four-year  insti- 
tutions as  an  Integral  part  of  the  urban 
community  whcfse  residents  they  will  serve. 
Grants  under  tihls  title  may  not  exceed  a 
Federal  share  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
costs  approved  \n  accordance  with  the  cri- 
teria prescribed  junder  this  section  and  in  no 
case  may  a  grant  to  a  single  institution  ex- 
ceed $10.000,000l 

"APPROPJUATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  1203.  Fot  the  pxirpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  therelare  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $lfe6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30j  1971.  and  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years.'and  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  Jtine  30,  1974,  and  June  30, 
1975. 


"TITLE  Xin— I 
GRADUATE 

LUMS 


'ROVEMENT  OF  UNDER- 
ACHING   AND   CITRRICU- 

koject   orants 

"Sec.  1301.  (1)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  mafce  grants  to  Institutions  of 
higher  educatlcli  to  pay  part  of  tbe  cost  of 
planning,  developing,  or  carrying  out  projects 
or  activities  deigned  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  quail' 7  of  undergraduate  teaching 
and  currlculun  B. 


"(b)  Such  grants  may  be  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  experimental,  innovative,  or  Interdis- 
ciplinary projects  or  activities  such  as — 

"(1)  the  strengthening  or  expansion  of 
undergraduate  faculties,  improving  their 
academic  or  professional  qualifications,  or 
increasing  the  number  of  disciplines  In  which 
they  are  skilled; 

"(3)  the  expansion  or  Improvement  of  ex- 
isting undergraduate  programs,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  undergraduate  pro- 
grams: 

"(3)  the  acquisition  of  appropriate  equip- 
ment or  currlcular,  research,  or  other  mate- 
rials required  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of 
projects  or  activities  meeting  the  purpose 
of  this  Utle; 

"(4)  the  development  or  carrying  out  of 
cooperative  arrangements  among  institutions 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title; 
or 

"(9)  the  strengthening  of  administration 
of  the  institution. 

"APPROPRIATIONS     ATTTHORIZED 

"Sec.  1302.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1971,  and  each  of  tbe  next 
six  fiscal  years." 

3USTAININ0    GRANTS    TO    SUPPLEMENT    RESEARCH 
rUNDfl 

Skc.  9.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  amounts  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  of  funds  received  from  the 
Federal  Government  by  each  such  Institu- 
tion through  grants  and  contracts  for  re- 
search. These  grants  may  be  used  for  sup- 
porting addltioiLal  research  which  the  insti- 
tutions deems  to  be  significant  as  well  as  for 
any  other  project  or  activity,  including 
teaching,  selected  by  the  institution  as  de- 
serving of  support.  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  piupose  of  carrying  out 
this  section. 

STUST    OF    EXPANDED    STUDENT    LOAN    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  acting  Jointly,  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  the  most  expeditious 
meahs  of  financing  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  Such  study  shall  p>articularly 
Include  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 'fol- 
lowing : 

( 1 )  various  meajis  by  which  a  loan  fund 
may  be  established  to  assist  students  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  higher  education; 

(2)  the  feasibility  of  repayment  by  stu- 
dents of  such  funds  through  the  device  of 
an  ihcrease  in  Federal  Income  tax  rates  dur- 
ing their  more  productive  years; 

(3)  specific  recommendations  for  the 
establishment  suid  conduct  of  a  pilot  project 
for  a  self-sustaining  national  student  loan 
bank  providing  for  mutualization  of  risk. 

In  making  such  study,  the  committees 
shall  consider  such  factors  as: 

(1)  the  cost  effectiveness  of  alternative 
plans; 

(2)  the  Immediate  and  the  longrun  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  alternative  plans; 

(3)  financial  and  social  implications  to 
individual  students  participating  under 
alternative  plans; 

(4)  Institutional  Implications  for  poet- 
secondary  education  or  training  facilities 
under  alternative  plans; 

(5)  the  Impact  of  alternative  plans  upon 
tuition  and  fees;   and 

(6)  the  appropriate  role  of  agencies  with- 
in the  Federal  Government  in  carrying  out 
alternative  plans. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  In  making  the  study  under  this 
resolution,  the  committees  shall  hold  such 
public  bearings  as  they  deem  necessary. 

(b)  Each  meeting  of  the  committees  under 
this  resolution,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  public  hearings  or  otherwise,  shall 


be  held  alternatively  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  or  their 
designee. 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  committees  shall  report  the 
results  of  the  study  under  this  resolution, 
together  with  their  recommendations,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

STUDT    OF    CONSOLIDATION    OF    HIGHER 
EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  11.  The  Commissioner  shall,  not  later 
than  January  31.  1971.  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  making 
such  recommendations  as  he  shall  deem  ap- 
propriate concerning  the  desirability  of  legis- 
lation consolidating  various  categorical  pro- 
grams of  suppmrt  for  higher  education  into 
broader  programs  of  institutional  support  for 
higher  education  which  would  provide 
greater  flexibility  to  such  institutions  to 
meet    their    most   critical    needs. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  "Higher  Education  Bill  of 
Rights" 

1.  Educational  Opportunity  Grants:  Tbe 
Education  OpF>ortunlty  Grant  Program  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  would  be  expanded 
to  provide  assistance  to  "qualified  individu- 
als who  need  financial  assistance  to  obtain" 
the  benefits  of  higher  education.  The  num- 
ber of  participants  in  the  program  would  be 
Increased  several  times  over,  with  federal 
scholarships  available  to  students  from  fami- 
lies whose  income  is  in  the  lower  three-fifths 
of  the  family  Income  range.  The  program 
would  be  extended  to  graduate  students.  Ap- 
plications and  grants  would  be  processed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  rather  than 
by  particular  colleges. 

2.  Institutional  Scholarship  Funds:  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  would  receive 
funds — equal  to  ten  percent  of  the  total 
sum  of  educational  opportunity  grants  held 
by  students  at  each  institution — to  be  used 
by  the  institutions  for  scholarships  to  any 
students  in  need. 

3.  Supplementary  Matching  Grants:  Recip- 
ients of  Educational  Opportunity  GraBts 
would  receive  additional  matching  grants, 
not  to  exceed  one-half  the  amount  of  the 
original  EOG,  for  funds  received  from  non- 
federal sovirces. 

4.  Work-Study  Program:  The  Work-Study 
Program  is  increased  so  that  three  and  one- 
half  times  the  present  number  of  students 
can  participate. 

5.  Cost  of  Education  Supplements:  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  would  receive  sup- 
plementary unrestricted  funds  as  a  function 
of  the  number  and  amount  of  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  held  by  students  at  each 
institution. 

6.  Graduate  Fellowship  Program:  The  num- 
ber of  National  Educational  Defense  Act 
Pellowshlijs  is  Increased  from  7.500  to  14.000 
In  fiscal  1971  up  to  20,000  in  fiscal  1975.  Half 
of  the  Fellowshljjs  would  be  awarded  by  na- 
tional competition,  and  half  by  universities 
with  deserving  gr^iduate  programs. 

7.  Academic  Construction:  Authorizations 
for  academic  loans  are  Increased  from  the 
present  $400,000,000  to  $530,000,000  In  fis- 
cal 1971  up  to  $890,000,000  In  fiscal  1976. 

8.  Start-up  Grants:  A  new  program  of 
start-up  grants  for  new  public  community 

.  colleges  and  other  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cfttlon  located  in  or  serving  urban  areas 
Is  established.  Grants  up  to  $10,000,000,  not 
to  exceed  50  p>ercent  of  the  planning  and 
construction  of  these  new  Institutions,  are 
authorized . 

9.  Teaching  and  Curriculum  Development: 
A  new  project-grant  program  is  authorized 
to  assist  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
planning,  developing,  and  carrying  out  ac- 
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tlvitles  to  strengthen  the  quality  of  under- 
graduate teaching  and  curricuTums. 

10.  Unrestricted  Research  Funds:  Institu- 
tions would  receive  funds  for  unrestricted 
research  for  teaching  purptoses  In  an  amount 
equal  to  ten  percent  of  the  total  federal  re- 
search grants  at  each  Institution. 

11.  National  Student  Loan  Bank:  The  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  are  directed  to 
study  various  new  loan  programs  for  students, 
and  in  particular  the  feasibility  of  a  self- 
sustaining  national  student  loan  bank  with 
repayments  tied  to  incoi^ie  tax  payments 
after  graduation. 

12.  Consolidation  of  Higher  Education  Pro- 
grams: The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is 
directed  to  study  and  make  reconunenda- 
tlons  to  Congress  on  ways  to  consolidate 
higher  education  programs. 


qualitt  and  equality:  new  lxvxls  of 
Federal  Responsibility  for  Higher  Ed- 
ucation 

forewoS 


In  early  1967  the  Carnffgie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  created  a  16- 
member  Comlhlsslon  on  Higher  Education  to 
examine  and  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  many  vital  issues  facing  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  as  we  approach 
the  year  2000.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  made 
clear  to  the  Commission  that  it  was  not  be- 
ing asked  to  speak  for  higher  education  but 
rather  about  higher  education  and  its  needs 
and  contributions  in  relation  to  the  nation's 
social  concerns  and  purposes. 

The  Commission  then  mapped  out  these 
major  areas  of  higher  education  for  study  and 
investigation:  structure,  function,  and  gov- 
ernance; innovation  and  change;  demand, 
resources,  and  expenditures;  and  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  resources.  Resfarch  projects  have 
already  been  initiated  in  several  of  these 
areas,  and  studies  being  conducted  elsewhere 
are  under  review.  The  Commission  will  issue 
a  final  report  containing  its  findings  and 
recommendations  at  the  conclusion  of  its 
activities  several  years  from  now. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  some  problems 
in  the  sphere  of  higher  education  and  the 
need  for  early  action,  the  Commission  has 
decided  to  Issue  sp>ecial  reports  on  such  topics 
as  soon  as  data  are  available  to  indicate  de- 
sirable short-run  measures  and  the  Com- 
mission has  had  the  opportunity  to  clarify 
its  views  and  to  develop  specific  recommen- 
dations. 

This  Report,  Quality  and  Equality:  New 
Levels  of  Federal  Responsibility  for  Higher 
Education,  is  the  first  in  the  series.  The  Com- 
mission hopes  that  It  will  prove  useful  and 
persuasive  to  those  members  of  the  1969  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  of  tks  execu- 
tive branch  who  have  key  responsibilities  in 
the  area  of  higher  education. 

The  recommendations  in  this  Report  are 
supported  by  all  the  present  members  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 
Although  individual  members  differed  occa- 
sionally on  details  and  wording,  there  was 
surprising  unanimity  on  the  need  for,  and 
the  general  levels  of,  federal  aid  and  on  the 
broad  directions  of  implementation. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Roy  E. 
Larsen,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  Time.  Inc.,  and  an  original  member  of 
the  Commission,  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
in  mld-1968  because  of  the  pressure  of  other 
commitments.  We  wish  to  record  here  our 
deep  appreciation  of  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  early  planning  sessions  of  the 
Commission  and  to  our  initial  considerations 
of  the  topic  of  federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

We  wish  also  to  express  our  gratitude  for 
the  many  helpful  suggestions  of  those  con- 
sulted during  the  development  of  our  pro- 
posals. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  thank  the  members  of 
our    stair,    and    particularly    Miss    Virginia 


SiQlth,  for  their  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  Report.  i 

Ralph  M.  Besse,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  ' 
The   Cleveland   Electric   Illuminating   Com- 
pany. 

Joseph  P.  Cosand.  President,  The  Junior 
College  District  of   St.  Louis. 

William  Friday,  President,  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

David  D.  Henry,  President,  University  of 
Illinois. 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  CSC,  President, 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Carl  Kaysen,  Director,  Institute  fbr  Ad- 
vanced Study  at  Princeton. 

Katharine  E.  McBride,  President,  Bryn 
Mawr  College. 

James  A.  Perkins,  President,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. * 

Clifton  W.  Phalen,  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Marine  Midland  Banks. 

Nathan  M.  Pusey,  President,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

David  Riesman,  Professor  of  Social  Sci- 
ences, Harvard  University. 

The  Honorable  William  W.  Scranton. 

Norton  Simon.  Hunt  Pood  and  Incfustries, 
Inc. 

Clark  Kerr,  Chairman. 

1.  the  nation's  needs  for  higher  education 

From  the  beginnings  of  the  Republic,  edu- 
cation at  Various  levels  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  the  building  of  a  strong  democratic 
society.  At  earlier  stages  in  the  fiatlon's  de- 
velopment, this  role  was  chiefly  the  responsli 
bility  of  the  primary  and  secondary  instltu* 
tlons.  Now.  as  education  through  high  school 
has  become  almost  univej^l,  as  knowledge 
has  increased,  as  the  professional  and  Intel- 
lectual demands  of  modern  society  have  be- 
come ever  more  complex  and  exacting,  the 
responsibility  has  shifted  increasingly  to 
America's  colleges  and  universities. 

Today,  the  nation  looks  to  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  to  meet  many  of  our  most 
Important  needs: 

More  and  more  Americans,  with  aspirations 
for  a  better  life,  assume  the  necessity  of  a 
college  education 

Equality  of  opportunity  through  educa- 
tion, including  higher  education,  is  begin- 
ning to  appear  as  a  realistic  goal  for  the  less 
privileged  young  members  of  our  society. 

The  economy  is  dependent  upon  basic  re- 
search and  advancing  technology,  and  upon 
the  higher  skills  needed  to  make  that  tech- 
nologfy  effective,  to  assure  national  economic 
growth  i&d  well-being. 

More  managers,  teachers,  and  professionals 
of  al/sorts  are  required  to  serve  our  complex 
society.  More  health  personnel  are  essential 
to  staflL  the  fastest-growing  segment  of  the 
natlonat>endeavor. 

The  cultural  contributions  of  higher  edu- 
cation take  on  wider  dimensions  as  rising 
levels  of  education  and  growing  affluence  and 
leisure  make  possible  greater  concern  with 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

Above  all,  the  nation  and  the  world  depend 
crucially  upon  rigorous  and  creative  Ideas  for 
the  solution  to  profoundly  complex  issues. 

What  the  American  nation  needs  and  ex- 
pects from  higher  education  in  the  critical 
years  Just  ahead  can  be  summed  up  in  two 
phrases:  quality  of  result  and  equality  of 
access.  Our  colleges  and  universities  must 
maintain  and  strengthen  academic  quality  if 
our  Intellectual  resources  are  to  prove  equal 
to  the  challenges  of  contemporary  society  At 
the  same  time,  the  nation's  campuses  must 
act  energetically  and  even  aggressively  to 
open  new  channels  to  equality  of  educational 
opportunity. 

2.  higher  EDUCA'nON'S  POTENTIAL  TO  MEET 
NEEDS 

Does  American  higher  education  have  the 
necessary  resources  to  meet  at  the  same  time 
the  nation's  expectations  for  protection  of 
academic  quality  and  for  expansion  of  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity?  Can  our  col- 


leges and  universities  find  ways  to  encourage 
and  accommodate  growing  numbers  of  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  will  need  special  finan- 
cial and  acadeiblc  assistance,  while  preserv- 
ing essential  margins  of  academic  excellence? 

In  January,  1968,  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  andc  Land-Grant  tol- 
leges'  ha&  this  to  say  about  the  response  of 
public  Institutions  to  the  shortage  of 
resources :  '• 

"To  maintain  quality,  they  have  raised  stu- 
dent charges  substantially,  turned  aviray 
qualified  students,  limited  enrollment,  and 
refused  requests  for  urgently  needed  public 
servjce." 

Three  months  later  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  issued  this  statement: 

"Aiperlcan  higher  education  Is  experienc- 
ing critical  and  widespread  financial  pres- 
sures. Virtually  every  type  of  college  and 
university  faces  a  widening  gap  between  an- 
nual income  and  the  level  of  expenditures 
required  to  undertake  needed  expansion  and 
improvement — or  even,  in  many  cases,  to 
sustain  normal  operation." 

To  evaluate  the  present  and  potential 
financial  strength  of  higher  education,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  fpur  essential  factors: 
growth  in  size,  growth  in  functions,  rising 
costs,   and   sotp-ces   of   funds.  ' 

Growth  in  size 
'Higher  education  is  currently  encounter- 
ing pressures  created  in  large  part  by' its  own 
record  of  accomplishments.  A  century  ago, 
enrollment  in  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  was  only  about  50,000  students.  To- 
day's enrollment  is  almost  6  million  students 
on  a  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  basis.  More 
than  half  of  this  growth  took  plane  in  the 
decade  from  1958  to  1967.  Estimates  indicate 
that  enrollment  will  pass  8  mlUfon  by  1976, 
and  this  figure  may  well  rise  to  9  million 
if  Carnegie  Commission  or  other  proposals 
are  adopted  to  remove  financial  barriers  for 
students'^om  low-Income  families.  ■" 

These  enrollment  data  reflect  not  only  the 
growing  population  of  the  United  States  and 
the  grovrtng  share  of  that  papulation  in  the 
younger  age  bracket,  but  also  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing proportions  of  young  people  who 
seek  higher  education.  A  century  ago.  2  per- 
cent of  young  Americans  entered  college. 
Now  the  figure  Is  over  40  p>ercent  and  Is  still 
rising. 

Parental  exp>ectations  or  hopes  of  chil- 
dren's college  attendance  are  now  widespread. 
A  Gallup  i)oll  shows  that  97  percent  of  all 
parents  questioned  want  their  children  to 
enter  college.  The  national  trend  appears  to 
be  toward  extending  universal  education 
beyond  high  school  and  through  at  least 
some  years  of  higher  eduction. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  pro* 
portions  of  young  p)eople  enrolled  in  higher 
education  vary  considerably  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.  Percentages  are 
more  than  twice  as  high  for  the  Western 
states  of  Arizona,  Utah,  and  California,  as 
those  for  the  Southern  states  of  Mississippi. 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama. 

It  Is  appwrent  that  the  nation's  colleges 
and  universities  and  those  responsible  for 
their  financial  support  must  provide  new 
facilities  for  3  million  additional  students 
by  1976-77.  To  fall  short  of  this  goal  would 
be  to  limit  the  movement  toward  greater 
equality   of  access  to   higher   education. 

Enrollment  will  continue  to  rise  after 
1976-77  for  about  another  decade,  but  at  a 
slower  rate,  and  will  then  level  off  until  the 
yekr  2000.  The  heaviest  costs  of  further  ex- 
pansion will  be  met  in  the  period  ending 
about  1980. 

Growth  in  functions 
Sheer  numbers  of  students  "do  not.  of 
course,  tell  the  entire  story  of  Institutional 
growth,  Colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  have  also  grown  s^teadily  in 
the  number  and  complexity  of  functions 
they  have  assumed  In  response  to  both  the 
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expansion  of  knowledge  and  the  needs  of 
society. 

Instruction  his  Increased  In  total  dura- 
tion, In  currlculjar  range,  and  In  specializa- 
tion. Research  h{u  burgeoned.  Graduate  and 
professional  programs  have  multiplied.  Col- 
leges and  unlveriBltles  are  performing  a  wide 
variety  of  Important  public  services  directed 
toward  meeting  ^ivlc  and  social  problems. 

This  trend  will  continue  In  the  future  as 
higher  education  responds  to  new  public 
needs.  Today  oui)  Institutions  are  being  asked 
to  extend  their -Research  efforts  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cltle^.  They  are  expected  to  train 
additional  doctoi's  and  medical  support  per- 
sonnel to  meet  the  nation's  expanding  ac- 
tivities In  the  Important  field  of  health  care. 
There  Is  a  growlnjg  obligation  to  provide  post- 
doctoral tralnlni  and  continuing  education 
in  a  variety  of  fast-developing  fields. 

These  expanding  functions  have  brought 
our  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  a 
central  role  In  the  well-being  of  our  society. 
But  they  have  alio  added  greatly  to  the  pres- 
sures of  rising  numbers  of  students  and 
rising  costs. 

i  tising  costs 
The  contlnuln?  expansion  of  our  higher 
e»lucatl6h  facUlt  es  will  be  expensive  in  any 
d&ae.  BQt  the  fipanclal  problems  are  made 
more  severe  by  tlhe  fact  that  higher  educa- 
tion costs  per  stu  lent  are  rising  rapidly.  Total 
Institutional  expenditures  for  higher  edu- 
cation climbed  from  »5.2  billion  In  1957-58 
to  about  $17.3  bl  Hon  In  1967-68,  an  increase 
of  231  percent  as  :ompared  with  a  119  percent 
Increase  In  enrollments  for  the  same  period. 
It  Is  estimated  that  expenditures  of  higher 
education  institutions  will  total  about  841 
billion  In  1976-17  for  a  projected  FTE  en- 
rollment of  9  million  students. 

Institutional  etpenditures  are  the  major 
costs  but  not  thu  total  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Certain  g[>vernment  and  private  ex- 
penditures for  hl|  [her  education  purposes  are 
not  refiected  fully  or  at  all  In  Institutional 
spending  data.  Federal  administrative  costs 
for  various  high  ;r  education  programs  are 
not.  of  course,  prssed  on  to  the  Institiitlon. 
Federal  student  aid  under  the  GI  Bill  and  the 
Social  Security  A:t  and  some  forms  of  state 
student  aid  go  directly  to  the  student,  and 
only  a  portion  o(  that  aid  enters  the  Insti- 
tutional revenue-  sxpendlture  data  via  tuition 
and  Institutional  room -and -board  pa3rments. 
Expenditures  of  OIs  and  other  students  for 
books,  supplies,  differential  living  expenses, 
and  other  assocla  ted  higher  education  costs 
which  are  Incuned  outside  the  institution 
also  do  not  appes  r  in  the  Institutional  data. 
Unfortunately,  the  determination  of  the 
total  cost  of  hlghi  t  education  Is  difficult  and, 
inevitably,  somev  hat  arbitrary,  and  no  reli- 
able estimates  of  the  total  cost  are  currently 
available.  This  Bieport,  therefore,  will  rely 
primarily  on  use  cf  the  fairly  well-established 
data  on  institutional  expenditures  for  higher 
education.  It  Is  tl  e  Institutional  expenditure 
total  that  the  Coi  unlsslon  estimates  will  rise 
to  841  billion  In  1£  76-77. 

In  terms  of  tie  gross  national  product 
(GNP),  expenditures  by  higher  education  In- 
stitutions rose  frcm  approximately  1  percent 
In  1957.  when  ths  GNP  was  8432  billion,  to 
slightly  more  than  2  percent  In  1967,  when 
the  G^fP  was  8733  billion.  Institutional  ex- 
penditures will  njeed  to  be  about  3  percent 
by  1976-77,  at  wlilch  time  the  GNP  will  be 
about  81,400  blllK  n. 

Many  factors  ailde  from  the  general  level 
of  Inflation  have  contributed  to  rising  costs 
per  student.  Pa<  ulty  salaries,  which  had 
lagged  for  some  yi  lars,  have  been  rising  faster 
than  the  general  level  of  wages  and  salaries. 
Graduate  work  hi  .a  Increased  In  Importance, 
and  It  Is  more  ex  Knslve.  More  sophisticated 
and  costly  resear:h  and  teaching  tools  are 
required. 

For  many  othei  activities  of  society,  rising 
costs  are  offset  In  substantial  part  by  accom- 


panying rises  In  productivity.  Unfortunately, 
higher  education  has  not  and  perhaps  cannot 
offset  Its  rising  costs  In  this  manner.  Despite 
Improvements  In  college  management  and 
experiments  In  programmed  learning  and 
other  new  techniques,  no  major  ways  are 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  short  run  which 
will  make  It  p>osslble  to  educate  more  stu- 
dents at  the  same  level  of  expenditures  with- 
out lowering  academic  quality.  The  search  for 
techniques  to  improve  educational  pro- 
ductivity without  endangering  quality  should 
be  actively  pressed  forward:  as  was  Indicated 
In  the  Foreword  to  this  Report,  efficiency  In 
the  use  of  resources  is  one  of  the  major  areas 
of  higher  education  mapped  out  for  study  by 
the  Carneg^le  Commission.  In  the  meantime, 
It  Is  Inevitable  that  costs  per  student  will 
continue  to  rise. 

Sources  of  funds 

Higher  education  has  long  received  some 
federal  assistance,  but  the  chief  financing 
burden  has  been  borne  by  state  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector.  It  Is  a 
striking  testimonial  to  their  faith  In  higher 
education  that  they  have  financed  the  enor- 
mous expansion  to  date,  and  that  they  are 
girding  to  do  still  more  In  the  future.  But 
there  are  limits. 

Many  state  and  local  governments  whose 
expenditures  for  higher  education  are  already 
large  would  experience  great  difficulties  in 
providing  the  additional  support  needed,  both 
because  of  tax  base  limits  and  because  of  the 
other  essential  needs  for  public  funds.  Some 
states  whose  past  expenditures  for  higher 
education  have  lagged  should,  of  course,  pro- 
vide additional  funds  In  substantial  amounts. 
State  support,  however,  has  been  a  falling 


share,  and  It  Is  realistic  to  expect  It  to  fall 
still  more. 

Private  resources,  Initially  the  major  sup- 
port for  all  higher  education  In  this  country, 
have  provided  about  half  of  the  Institutional 
funds  required  for  higher  education  In  re- 
cent years.  With  expectations  of  rising  per 
capita  Income,  and  with  a  relatively  high  In- 
come elasticity  for  educational  expenses,  pri- 
vate resources  should  continue  to  provide 
half  of  the  expanded  financial  support  for 
higher  education — a  heavy  Increase  In  abso- 
lute dollar  amounts.  It  would  be  unrealistic 
to  assume,  however,  that  the  private  share 
can  be  increased  In  percentage  terms  over  the 
next  few  years.  This  continued  heavy  reliance 
on  private  sources  of  support  for  higher  edu- 
cation will  be  helpful  to  the  preservation  of 
autonomy  and  diversity  in  American  higher 
education. 

The  federal  government,  with  revenue 
available  from  the  graduated  Income  tax.  Is 
the  major  source  now  realistically  able  to 
raise  Its  general  revenues  faster  than  the 
gross  national  product  and  thiis  be  able  to 
offset  the  decline  in  the  share  borne  by  the 
states. 

State,  local,  and  private  sources  combined 
now  pay  about  four-fifths  of  total  higher 
education  Institutional  expenditures,  and  the 
federal  government  pays  one-fifth.  While  the 
absolute  amounts  paid  by  all  sectors  must 
continue  to  rise  substantially,  federal  sup- 
port levels  In  dollar  terms  will  need  to  triple 
In  the  Immediate  future.  The  federal  govern- 
ment's proportionate  share  of  Institutional 
support  will  need  to  rise  from  about  one-fifth 
at  present  (almost  84  billion)  to  about  one- 
third  (over  813  billion)  of  the  new  total  by 
1976-77. 


lOollar  amounts  in  billfonsl 


1957-58 


1967-68 


1976-77 


-.  .        .  ,     ,  Amount 

State  and  local ji  7 

Private I" 28 

Federal II"""IIII"II  .7 

Total _  5  2 


Percent 

Amount 

33 

$4.7 

54 

9.0 

13 

3.5 

Percent 
27 
52 
21 


Amount 
J7 
21 
13 


Percent 
17 
51 
32 


100 


17.2 


100 


41 


100 


Further  federal  support  necessary  to  achieve 
goals  of  quality  and  equality 

The  Carnegie  Commission  believes  a  much 
greater  federal  Investment  Is  now  essential 
if  the  growth  of  higher  education  Is  not  to 
be  curbed  at  the  very  time  that  the  na- 
tional need  is  so  crucial  for  our  best  Ideas 
and  Intellectual  skills  and  for  the  broadest 
possible  extension  of  equality  of  opportunity. 

The  severity  of  the  problem  Is  not  uniform 
throughout  higher  education.  Some  Institu- 
tional levels,  some  geographical  areas,  some 
kinds  of  Institutions  face  more  critical  fi- 
nancial needs  than  others.  Overall  data  may 
disguise  the  serious  nature  of  the  problems 
for  many  Institutions  and  students.  Capacity 
not  fully  utilized  In  some  areas  Is  neverthe- 
less Inaccessible  to  students  being  turned 
away  from  overcrowded  local  facilities  If 
those  students  lack  the  financial  means  to 
travel  to  and  live  in  other  areas.  Available 
financial  resources  at  one  Institution  or  sys- 
tem of  Institutions  are  not  transferable  to 
others.  Improved  resource  planning  on  one 
campus  does  not  help  solve  financial  short- 
ages at  another  whose  resources  are  already 
being  inventively  utilized  to  the  maximimi. 

Although  the  financial  impacts  have  dif- 
fered, most  institutions  have  by  now  had  to 
absorb  so  many  of  these  pressures  that  for- 
merly available  margins  In  facilities  and  re- 
sources have  been  depleted.  These  Institu- 
tions are  now  being  forced  to  choose  among 
the  alternatives  of  limiting  enrollments,  rais- 
ing tuition  fees,  postponing  expansion  and 
new  programs,  or  allowing  quality  to  de- 
teriorate. These  alternatives  are  already  being 
employed  In  varying  degrees  throughout 
higher  educatloiL, 


The  adverse  effects  upon  national  nee^  are 
all  too  clear.  Enrollment  limitations  and 
higher  tuition  fees  (unless  offset  by  grants 
and  loans  to  those  with  low  Incomes)  penal- 
ize first  the  very  group  of  students  for 
whom  the  goal  of  greater  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity Is  Intended.  Postponing  expansions 
and  new  programs  means  deferring  activities 
that  may  be  among  the  most  urgently  needed 
at  the  present,  such  as  the  training  of  addi- 
tional health  science  personnel  or  research  on 
urban  problems.  Sacrificing  general  quality 
weakens  the  vital  Intellectual  resources  of 
the  nation. 

We  believe  that  national  needs  In  the  areas 
of  academic  quality  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity require  new  levels  of  federal  support 
for  higher  education. 

3.    THE  FEDERAL  CONCERN  WfTH  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

The  well-being  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  is  a  concern  which  the  federal 
government  shares  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  individuals  and  organi- 
zations charged  with  primary  responsibility 
for  our  colleges  and  tmlversltles.  Higher  edu- 
cation fulfills  purposes  which  are  national 
as  weU  as  regional  and  local,  and  public  as 
well  as  private,  in  their  scope  and  impacts 
College  graduates  and  holders  of  advanced 
ana  professional  degrees  are  highly  mobile 
geographically:  they  are  participants  In  what 
is  essentially  a  continental  market.  And  It  Is 
precisely  this  broad  market  which  has  been 
an  Important  factor  In  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Thus  It  Is  appropriate  that 
federal  as  well  as  state  and  local  support  be 
given  to  the  nation's  Institutions  of  higher 
education. 
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The  federal  government  has,  In  fact,  helped  vitality  and  effectiveness  of  the  Institutions  the  GI  Bill),  the  Commission  proposes  a 
to  support  higher  education  over  the  years,  of  higher  education  themselves.  substantially  expanded  program  consisting 
with  such  federal  actions  as  the  land-grant  The  forms  of  federal  aid  employed  should  of  educational  opportunity  grants  based  on 
movement  of  post-Clvll  War  days.  National  satisfy  the  following  requirements:  need,  a  work-study  program,  student  loans,  a 
Youth  Administration  programs  for  needy  Draw  forth  to  the  extent  possible,  rather  counseling  and  information  program,  a  grad- 
students  during  the  Depression  of  the  1930's,  than  merely  replace,  state  and  private  uate  talent  search  and  development  program, 
aid  for  science  programs  during  and  after  support:  and  doctoral  fellowships  based  on  ability. 
World  War  II,  student  aid  to  returning  vet-  Provide  for  fiexlblllty  and  periodic  re-  The  Commissjon's  program  of  student  aid 
erans  through  the  GI  BUI,  and  In  recent  years  evaluation  to  determine  whether  changing  ■  is  based  upon  these  premises : 
a  growing  range  of  measures  to  assist  various  national  needs  warrant  reallocations:  1.  Student  aid  must  t>e  adequate  to  re- 
aspects  of  higher  education.                                          Assist    both    public    and    private    instltu-  move  effectively  the  financial  barriers  which 

By  1967-68,  federal  aid  given  directly  to  tlons — the  latter,  of  course,  for  nonsectarlanp,  now  prevent  many  qualified  students  from 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  to  var-  purposes  only;  ,^  entering  or  continuing  higher  education, 
lous  student  aid  programs  (not  Including  Improve  equality  of  educational  oppor-  2.  Basic  grants  supplemented  by  work- 
veterans'  and  social  security  education  bene-  tunlty  for  all  able  young  people:  study  payments  should  be  scaled  to  dlffer- 
flts)  had  reached  a  total  of  almost  84  billion  Rely  heavily  upon  market  processes  Ing  educational  expenses  In  the  lower  dlvl- 
and  was  being  channeled  through  a  variety  through  free  student  choice  of  Institution  slon,  upper  division,  and  graduate  years, 
of  programs  to  some  2,100  colleges  and  unl-  and  field  of  study;  With  the  growth  of  the  community  college 
versltles  and  several  hundred  thousand  stu-  Preserve  Institutional  autonomy  and  In-  movement  and  urban  facilities,  most  stu- 
dents throughout  the  United  States.  tegrlty;  dents  will  be  able  to  attend  low-cost  Instltu- 

But  the  nation's  needs  for  higher  educa-         Encourage  diversity;  tlons  near  home  for  at  least  the  first  two 

tlon,  and  thus  the  needs  of  higher  education         Provide  an  Incentive  for  Innovation;  years. 

for  more  resources,  continue  to  climb.  In  the          Maintain  among  distinguished  Institutions  3.  The  grant  program  should  be  augmeated 

next  few  years   federal  support  levels  should  of  learning  a  margin  for  excellence,  a  pre-  by  a  loan  program  making  possible  greater 

be   tripled   if  Ihe   feder^   government  Is   to  m.urn  for  quality..  flexibility  In  choice  of  college  to  the  needy 

assist  state  and  local  governments  and  the         Use  competitive  principles  In  the  support  student    and    providing   a    readily    available 

prlvati* sector  In  expanding  higher  education  of    academic    quality,    through    nationwide  source  of  college  financing  with  repayment 

as   an   essential   Investment  in   the  nation's  competition  for  graduate  fellowships  and  for  deferred  for  all  students  regardless  of  need, 

future  Institutional    proposals    In    various    special  4.  Maximum  flexibility  and  fullest  utlUza- 

In  urging  ttiese  support  levels,  the  Car-  program  fields.  tlon  of  aid  funds  will  be  accomplished  If  the 
negie  Commission  Is  not  unmindful  of  the  It  Is  the  Carnegie  Commission's  judgment  major  portion  of  these  funds  Is  kept  In  one 
other  and  pressing  national  needs  for  which  that  the  best  Immediate  means  of  federal  aid  national  reservoir  and  granted  to  Individual 
federal  funds  must  be  allocated.  In  the  broad  to  higher  education  are:  students  who  exercise  free  choice  of  Instltu- 
area  of  education  alone,  there  are  urgent  calls  Grants  and  loans  to  individual  students  to  tlon  and  dlsclpUnarj'  fields.  If  funds  are  al- 
for  aid  at  primary  and  secondary  levels  and  move  toward  the  nation's  goal  of  equal  edu-  located  by  Institution  or  region  or  field.' 
for  vocational  training.  Institutions  Involved  catlonal  opportunity;  problems  of  over-  and  under-use  will  in- 
In  these  levels  of  education  face  an  array  of  Support  to  Institutions  to  meet  Increased  evltably  arise  and  qwul^e  time-consuming 
urgent  problems,  and  we  warmly  support  ccsts  of  expanding  enrollment  and  to  and  costly  transfer  psocedures.  The  "national 
higher  levels  of  aid,  including  more  federal  strengthen  areas  of  particular  national  reservoir"  approach  has  worked  very  success- 
assistance,  for  these  other  segments  of  educa-  concern:  fully  under  the  GI  Bill.  For  administrative 
tlon.  Our  focus  in  this  Special  Report,  how-  Extension  of  support  for  research,  for  con-  purposes,  however,  grant  payments  would  be 
ever.  Is  the  financial  problems  of  our  colleges  structlon,  and  for  special  programs.  made  to  students  by  their  selected  insUtu- 
and  universities.  We  believe  that  federal  aid  Two  other  widely  discussed  approaches  are  tlons  rather  than  directly  by  the  government, 
to  higher  education  warrants  a  high  priority  considered  by  the  Commission  as  far  less  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
among  other  federal  programs,  both  because  desirable  than  extension  of  existing  pro-  Equality  of  opportunity  In  the  United 
of  the  importance  of  the  specific  national  grams.  One  such  approach,  tax  credits  to  Ji  '  increasfhelv  related  to  eaual- 
needs  which  higher  education  serves  and  be-  P-ents  of  children  m  colleg^  wouM  not  aid  f^^^^'^^^^^  '^  X^^of  Andlfe  havHit 
cause  intellectual  resources  are  Indispensable  ^^"i'if-.X,  tT^ir«,^^^^^^^  f.  thpMv^i  yet  acBleved  equality  of  access  to  education: 
to  the  resolution  of  so  many  other  hlgh-prl-  *«*/'^°"^ff:  f!^"^V'"^,!^pV^L*°n^^rrt.natTon  financial  barriers  and  racial  barriers  block 
orlty-hational  Issues.  ^^^^^-  would  fall  to  provide  the  ccwrdlnatlon  ^^^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^^  potentially  able  young 

The  proposed  net  Increase  in  federal  aid  to  ^^^  if  !?,^„„.!,=  ^f^^f^L  r,«.t^nriVnn^rn  Amerlca?js.  Almost  half  of  the  undergraduate 

institutions  of  higher  education  by  1976-77  sion  of  programs  of  primary  national  concern.  ^^^^^^^  students  in  the  United  States  now 

is  approximately  $10  billion  over  current  fed-                         S-  federai-  ai"  proposals              ^  come  from  the  country's  highest  family  in- 

eral  support  levels.  Projected  growth  of  fed-         The  following  proposals  are  those  whRsh  come  quartlle;  only  7  percent  come  from  the 

eral    revenue    would    indicate    that    the   net  the  Carnegie  Commission  believes  will  best  lowest  income  quartlle._ 

increment   to   federal   revenue    (over   "work  meet   the  most  urgent  financing   problems  Complete    figures    are    not    available    for 

load"  Increases  in  costs )  will  reach  about  870  associated    with    higher    education    through  socioeconomic  distribution  of  graduate  en- 

bllllon  by  1976-77.  Thus  the  proposed  Increase  1976-77.  While  most  of  the  recommendations  roUment,    but   fragmentary    figurw   suggest 

ir.  f«/^«™i  airt  ^•,^  inQHf.iHnTTp  rvf  v,t<,v,or  art,,  would  rssult  In  BxpansloH  or  augmentation  that  an  even  lower  proportion  of  graduate 

cat^  would  r^SSsevemh  Of  the  exl  -'  ^^^^'^^  P-^^«^'  ^'^  P^^^"-  -'^^'^^  ^^^'^^^^^  ^^'"^^  ^^T  ^^^  *"°  ''^"^  ^""- 

cation  would  require  one  sevenin  oi  tne  ex  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  short-run  period  are  also  pro-  tiles.                          ^ 

pected  additions  to  available  federal  reve-  ^^^j  j^^  attempt  Is  made  here  to  Incorporate  The  proportion  of  Negroes  In  the  American 
nues  over  the  next  few  years  for  new  pro-  ^^  comment  upon  all  existing  federal  aid  college  population  is  less  than  half  the  pro- 
grams. The  Commission  Is  convinced  that  the  activities  relating  to  higher  education.  portion  of  Negroes  In  the  population  as  a 
federal  government  can  meet  tills  new  level  institutional  grants  whole,  and  half  the  Negroes  In  college  attend 
of  responsibility  for  higher  education  with-  •»''""^«^'"  "»"-  "*  »  predominantly  Negro  colleges, 
out  penalty  to  other  urgent  national  prior-  The  Carnegie  Commission  believes  that  one  pmanclal  barriers,  to  higher  education  re- 
Ities  °^  ***e  most  urgent  national  priorities  for  ^^j^  ^^  ^  demonstrable  loss  of  national  taN 
r  *i™„*»w  ^hn^n^i^r,.  /o,  >,<„h»,  ^w,„v,f,o«  higher  education  between  now  and  1976-77  ^  j  ^^^^  highest  socioeconomic  quartlle. 
Estimated  obi  gauonso^^^^^^^  l3  ^^e  removal  of  financial  barriers  for  all  l'^^^^  ^^\q  It^iA^nt,  ranking  In  the  top 
and  related  activities,  1967-68  yo^th  who  enroll  In  our  diverse  colleges  and  ^^^j  ^^he  highest  20  percent)  enter 
(In  billion  of  dollars]  universities,  whether  in  academic  or  occupa-  j^nggg  within  five  years  after  high  school 
Research    and   development    (42   per-  tlonal  programs.  A  second  important  priority  graduation;     in    the    lowest    socioeconomic 

cent)    —     1.45  is  support  for  talented  graduate  students  who  quartlle,  only  10  out  of  20  In  the  highest 

Construction   (17  percent)... .57  can  meet  the  nation's  needs  for  a  wide  variety  ability  group  enter  college. 

Student  aid  (18  percent) .62  of    professionals,    technical    specialists,    re-  Although  the  federal  government.  In  the 

Institutional  support  (13  percent).-.       .44  searchers,  and  college  teachers.  p^^^^  jj^^  provided  financial  aid  to  college 

Other  (10  percent) .  37          The  federal  government  presently  provides  students  through  the  GI  Bill,  loans,  and  stu- 

limited  amounts  of  student  aid  under  a  num-  ^^^^  ^^^^  programs  in   the  Depression.   It 

Total 3.  45  ber  of  separate  programs,  some  restricted  to  ^^  ^^^  yjj^„  ^^^  Higher  Education  Act  of 

one   or   another   major   subject   field,    some  ,„-_  ty^a*  «  n<-n>n-<>m  r.f.  ortumtinnjii  onnor- 

(NoTE.-Pederal  funds  of  $698  million  for  ^ased  on  need,  some  on  ability,  some  chan-  1965  that  *  P'^°P^»'"  °f'.  ^"^"°;?^'  °PP?' 

research    centers    managed    by    universities,      neled  through  the  GI  Bill  Today's  graduating  t"°"y   ^^^   ^^   established.    Under    this 

8412    million    for    veterans'   education.   8409  hjh  sch^l  s^dent  of  ten   h  J  d^culty   in  Program     225.000     undergraduate     students 

million  for  construction  loans,  and  8266  mil-      d^ermlnlng  what  student  aid  Is  available  to  ^^o™  low-Income  families  receyed  grants  In 

lion  for  student  loans  are  not  Included.)           hto  Eadj  program  has  separate  requirements  1966-67.  Adoption  of  a  clear  policy  to  remove 

4.  roEMS  OF  federal  support                    and  applications.  Otten  he  must  enroll  In  a  financial  barriers  should  make  grants  avall- 

The  Carnegie  Commission  believes  that  fed-      coUege  or  university  and  then  see  If  that  in-  able  to  ^^^"»J:;^„^""°f  .f  "f_^^^^^^  *"  P^^- 

eral  support  of  higher  education  should  be     stitutlon  stUl  has  funds  available  under  par-  cent  of  ^^  "^f  ";"^«"*'  '^^^^^f-^,  ^^^rcent 

based  upon  the  related  concerns  of  contrlbu-     tlcular  programs.  To  replace  these  separate  proximately  2.9  million  students  (32  percent 

tlona   to   the   national   welfare  and   to  the     and  limited  programs  (though  not,  of  course,  of  total  enrollment)   in  1876-17. 
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Percent  undergraAUate  students  enrolled  full 
time  by  size  of  family  income,  19t$-e7 

Average 
Approximate   family    Income  family 
quartlle;                                            income 
High     (above    $io.OOO)     (48    per- 
cent)  -I $16,016 

Second   ($6.0OO-4lO.0O0)    iM  per- 
cent)     I 8.869 

Third     ($3,00<MB.OOO)      (17    p«- 

cent)    1 6,649 

Low  (below  »3,0<K))    (7  percent)-.       2,321 

Recommendation 
The  CommlMlon|  recommends  strengthen- 
ing and  expanding  the  present  program  of 
educational    opportunity    grants    based    on 
need  by  providing; 

1.  That  the  leve)  of  funding  be  increased 
so  that  all  coUegJB  students  with  demon- 
strated need  will  b»  assured  of  some  financial 
aid  to  meet  expenses  at  Institutions  which 
they  select. 

2.  That  grants  l^sed  on  need  be  available 
for  a  period  not  td  exceed  four  years  of  un- 
dergraduate studyj  and  two  years  of  study 
toward  a  graduate  i  degree. 

Determination  oi  need.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  -derlvs  a  simply  need  formula  based  on 
sueta  faci«M  as  total  family  income  over  the 
past  several  years^  total  family  assets,  and 
number  and  ages  pi  children.  The  Commis- 
sion assumes  that  a  maximum  grant  would 
often  be  necessary  at  the  lowest  Income 
quartlle.  that  perhfipe  half  of  the  maximum 
grant  would  be  thp  average  requirement  at 
the  second  lowest  iquartlle.  and  that  only  a 
few  grants  would  be  made  to  students  from 
families  on  the  lo^er  borders  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  incom*  range. 

Amount  of  grants.  Assuming  full  need, 
maximum  grants  i^ould  be: 

(a)  t750  per  yeair  to  a  student  during  his 
first  two  years  of  ^rk  toward  an  undergrad- 
uate degree  or  cen^flcate. 

(b)  tl.OOO  per  y^ar  to  a  student  during  his 
third  and  fourth  years  of  work  toward  an 
undergraduate  degree. 

(c)  tl.OOO  per  y^  for  a  maximum  of  two 
years  to  a  student  working  toward  a  graduate 
degree. 

No  grant  would  I  be  made  unless  the  stu- 
dent Is  eligible  for  I  a  grant  In  an  amount  of 
6200  or  more.  I 

It  should  be  noied  that  the  amounts  In 
(a)  and  (b)  abovfe  may  be  augmented  by 
supplementary  majtchlng  grants  and  work- 
study  payments  Provided  In  the  recom- 
mendations below." 

Level  of  fundinf^  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
program  of  educational  opportunity  grants 
set  forth  above  would  require  federal  fund- 
ing as  follows: 

(In  billions  of  dollars] 
Year: 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 


from     low-Income 
conunltment    of 


The  Commission 


0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

— 1.3 

1.4 

- 1.6 

-- 1.6 

Supplementary  Matching  Grants 
Institutions  are  espected  to  seek  additional 
funds  from  private,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ment sources  for  u  Ddergraduate  educational 
opportunity  grants  It  Is  estimated  that  over 
$600  million  in  student  aid  funds  was  ob- 
tained from  these  sources  In  1966-67.  It  is 
not  known  what  pioportlon  of  these  student 
aid  funds  was  usep  for  grants  to  students 
families.  To  encourage 
itoore  funds  from  these 
sources  for  such  gra  nts  and  to  provide  greater 
choice  of  selection  )f  college  for  the  student, 
the  Commission  proposes  a  program  of  sup- 
plementary matchi|ig  grants. 

Recoi  imendation 

recommends  that  an  un- 
dergraduate student  holding  an  educational 
opportunity  grant  8  Qd  receiving  added  grants 


from  nonfederal  sources  be  given  a  supple- 
mentary federal  grant  In  am  amount  match- 
ing the  nonfederal  grants  but  not  exceeding 
one-half  of  the  student's  original  educational 
opportunity  grant. 

An  upper-dlvlslon  student  with  full  need 
might,  for  example,  bold  a  $1,000  educational 
opportunity  grant.  If  he  were  awarded  an 
additional  state  or  private  grant  of  $400,  he 
would  thereby  become  eligible  for  a  federal 
supplementary  matching  grant  of  $400. 
bringing  his  total  grant  level  for  the  year 
to  $1,800.  If  a  holder  of  a  $1,000  educational 
opportunity  grant  were  to  be  given  an  added 
$700  from  state  or  private  sources,  he  could 
receive  a  federal  supplementary  matching 
grant  of  $600  (the  upper  limit  of  one-half  of 
the  amount  of  his  original  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant),  for  a  total  grant  level  of  $2,- 
200  per  year. 

Level  of  funding.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
program  would  require  federal  funding  as 
follows: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Year: 

1970-71... 110 

1971-72.. 140 

1972-73 180 

1973-74 230 

1974-75 280 

1975-76 i 340 

1976-77 . 380 

Federal  Scholarship  Grants  to  Institutions 
The  Commission  recognizes  that  any 
formula  for  need  applied  on  a  nationwide 
basis  may  not  adequately  cover  individual 
hardship  cases.  To  provide  some  greater  de- 
gree of  flexibility  In  the  allocation  of  grants 
of  students  with  financial  need,  the  Com- 
mission proposes  that  some  additional 
scholarship  funds  be  given  directly  to  insti- 
tutions where  holders  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  are  enrolled.  The  college  or 
university  would  then  allocate  these  funds 
to  students  as  determined  by  the  Institu- 
tion's own  definition  of  student  need. 

Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  that  each 
college  and  university  be  given  a  scholarship 
fund  for  needy  students  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  total  sum  of  educational  opportunity 
grants  (not  including  supplementary  match- 
ing grants)  held  by  students  at  that  insti- 
tution. 

Level  of  funding.  Federal  funding  require- 
ments for  this  program  are  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  In  millions  of  dollars) 
Year: 

1970-71    90 

1971-72   96 

1973-74   120 

1973-74 120 

1974-75    135 

1975-76    160 

1976-77   160 

Work-Study  Program 

D\irlng  the  Depression,  the  federally 
funded  National  Youth  Administration  pro- 
vided payment  for  part-time  Jobs  to  more 
than  10  percent  of  all  students  then  enrollltd 
In  higher  education.  More  recently,  the  col- 
lege work-study  program  was  established. 
C)rlglnally  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  It  was  continued  as  a  part  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  piu'pose 
of  the  program  is  to  stimulate  and  promote 
part-time  employment  for  students — partic- 
ularly those  from  low-Income  families — who 
need  the  work  to  stay  in  school.  Through 
federal  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, the  program  provides  work  oppor- 
tunities on  campus  and  In  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  engaged  in  community 
service  off  campus.  Students  may  work  an 
average  of  15  hours  a  week  while  classes  are 
in  session  and  not  more  than  40  while  they 
are  not  in  session. 

During  fiscal  1968.  310,000  students  par- 
ticipated in  this  program,  the  federal  share 


costing  an  estimated  $112.6  million.  The 
work-study  program  has  generated  enthusi- 
asm among  participating  students,  colleges 
and  agencies,  especially  at  the  state  and 
community  college  levels.  Significant  num- 
bers of  economically  disadvantaged  youths 
are  enabled  to  enter  and  stay  in  college. 
These  students  perform  tasks  important  to 
academic  institutions  and  agencies  serving 
the  community.  In  tangible  and  practical 
ways  they  develop  an  additional  framework 
of  relationships  with  the  academic  com- 
munity. Work-study  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  forms  of  student  aid  and  ought  to 
be  Incorporated  in  any  federal  program  to 
assist  students. 

Recommendation 
The  Conunlsslon  recommends  that  federal 
funds  be  provided  to  finance  institutionally 
administered  part-time  employment  for 
undergraduate  students.  Institutions  should 
use  these  funds  to  enable  students,  who  meet 
in  general  terms  the  federal  need  criteria,  to 
earn  up  to  $600  per  year.  Off-campus  assign- 
ments of  educational  importance,  such  as 
tutorial  work,  should  be  encouraged. 

Because  students  from  lower  socio- 
economic groups  may  experience  educational 
disadvantages  in  their  initial  college  years, 
it  might  be  desirable  to  place  some  limits  on 
their  work-study  program  p>artlclpation  at 
the  lower-division  level.  Upper-dlvlslon  stu- 
dents, and  lower-division  students  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  their  educational 
needs)  should  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in 
the  work-study  program. 

Level  of  funding.  This  program  would  re- 
quire estimated  levels  of  federal  funding  as 
follows: 

I  In  millions  of  dollars] 
Year: 

1970-71    _ 510 

1971-72    ^ 540 

1972-73 620 

1973-74 700 

1974-75    775 

1975-76    850 

1976-77    870 

Counseling  and  Information  Program 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  authorized  establishment  of  a  broad 
program  throughout  all  levels  of  education 
for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  of  stu- 
dents and  for  identification  and  encourage- 
ment of  able  students  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. One  of  the  stated  purposes  of  that 
program  was  to  encourage  students  with  out- 
standing aptitudes  and  ability  to  complete 
secondary  school,  take  the  necessary  courses 
for  admission  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  enter  such  institutions.  In  1959 
$7.4  million  was  initially  appropriated  for  the 
program.  The  appropriation  for  1967  was 
$24.5  million. 

The  Commission  believes,  because  of  the 
importance  of  decisions  made  at  the  high 
school  level  about  college  attendance,  that 
it  is  imperative  to  strengthen  counseling  and 
Information  programs.  Students  who  tx>ssess 
the  ability  to  go  to  college-level  academic 
work  should  be  identified,  assisted  in  find- 
ing the  right  college,  and  advised  on  the 
availability  of  financial  aid.  Identification  of 
these  students  early  in  their  high  school 
careers  would  make  it  possible  to  channel 
them  into  curricula  which  would  better  equip 
them  for  higher  education.  Those  with  other 
Interests  and  qualifications  who  can  benefit 
either  from  further  development  before  their 
prospects  are  clear  or  from  more  vocationally 
oriented  education  should  be  guided  into 
courses  at  the  appropriate  institution.  But 
not  every  high  school  graduate  should  be 
guided  toward  further  formal  education  at 
that  time,  and  this  decision  too  Is  an  im- 
portant counseling  responsibility. 

The  federal  program  should  Include  sup- 
pwrt  of  research  activities  to  develop  better 
ways  to  identify  qualified  students,  particu- 
larly those  from  disadvantaged  groups.  Fed- 
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eral  training  courses  should  be  established 
for  high  school  teachers  and  counselors  to 
keep  them  up  to  date  on  financial  aid,  col- 
lege programs,  and  career  p>osEibllltiea.  Infor- 
mation centers  should  be  established  In  met- 
ropolitan centers  so  that  parents  and  stu- 
dents may  obtain  Information  about  career 
possibilities  and  opportunities  for  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Colleges  and  universities  should  be  encour- 
aged to  use  a  portion  of  their  work-study 
program  funds  to  enable  their  students  to 
work  with  high  school  and  elementary  school 
students  in  various  tutoring  and  counseling 
programs. 

Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
present  federal  aid  program  of  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  for  identification  and 
encouragement  of  able  students  be  expanded 
to  include  the  elements  described  above  and 
that  funding  for  the  program  be  increased 
to  $30  million  In  1970-71,  rising  to  $40  mU- 
llon  in  1976-77, 

Graduate  Talent  Search  and  Development 
Program 

The  nation's  2,300  institutions  of  higher 
education,  \ary  greatly,  not  only  in  func- 
tion, but  also  in  educational  effectiveness. 
As  a  result,  some  students  have  earned  their 
bachelor's  degre<>  at  institutions  that  have 
found  it  difficult,  often  because  of  financial 
pressures,  to  attain  a  desirable  level  of  qual- 
ity in  their  educational  programs.  Colleges 
of  this  type,  often  found  in  the  economically 
depressed  areas  of  the  nation,  may  be  the 
only  facilities  accessible  to  many  students 
from  low-income  families  and,  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  to  students  from  racial 
minorities.  The  developing  institutions  pro- 
gram, mentioned  later  in  these  prof>oeals. 
is  concerned  with  improving  the  quality  of 
these  colleges.  But  this  Improvement  cannot 
be  quickly  achieved. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  nation  has 
growing  needs  for  specialized  personnel  In 
health,  welfare,  technical,  and  professional 
fields  and  in  elementary  and  secondary 
teaching,  it  Is  particularly  unfortunate  that 
some  students  who  have  completed  their 
undergraduate  training  find  that  they  are 
not  aaequately  prepared  to  undertake  grad- 
uate programs  in  these  and  other  needed 
areas.  It  is  equally  unfortunate  that  some  of 
these  students  came  from  the  very  groups 
of  the  population  that  need  opportunities 
to  participate  more  fully  and  at  Increasingly 
higher  levels  in  the  nation  work  force. 

As  a  partial  remedy  to  this  situation,  the 
Commission  urges  that  a  federal  program  be 
funded  under  which  certain  universities,  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  specific  program  pro- 
posals, undertake  the  task  of  Identifying 
pMStentlally  able  graduates  who  have  not  re- 
ceived undergraduate  training  adequate  to 
permit  Immediate  pursuit  of  graduate  stud- 
ies. The  programs  could  vary  considerably  In 
nature,  but  each  would  provide  up  to  one 
year  of  intensive  work  to  enable  program 
participants  to  undertake  their  graduate 
studies  more  successfully.  Students  selected 
would  receive  a  stipend  based  on  need  for 
the  duration  of  the  program. 

Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  that  certain 
universities  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
gram proposals  submitted  to  national  panels 
to  undertake  specific  graduate  talent  search 
and  development  program,  and  that  federal 
funding  be  made  available  for  such  programs 
In  the  amount  of  $25  million  in  1970-71.  ris- 
ing to  $100  mllUon  In  1976-77. 

Doctoral  Fellowship  Program 
For  several  years,  various  federal  agencies 
have  offered  doctoral  fellowships  and  traln- 
eeships  to  students  selected  largely  on  the 
basis  of  achievement.  Grants  of  this  type 
were  made  to  over  30,000  doctoral  students  In 
1967. 


The  Commission  has  recommended  above 
that  educational  opportunity  grants  based  on 
need  should  be  made  available  to  first-level 
graduate  students  for  a  maximum  of  two 
years  during  work  toward  a  graduate  degree. 
In  addition,  the  Commission  proposes  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  (see  the  reconamendatlon 
below)  to  assist  students  at  all  levels  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  study. 

Because  of  the  great  Importance  of  encour- 
aging the  most  able  of  our  young  students  to 
continue  their  graduate  studies  at  the  highest 
level,  the  Commission  projMses  a  federally 
financed  doctoral  fellowship  program  based 
on  ability  for  students  in  all  fields  of  intel- 
lectual endeavor.  This  program  would  provide 
stipend  to  talented  students  working  toward 
the  Ph.D.  or  equivalent  Vesearch  doctorate 
degree  during  the  intensive  period  of  their 
research  for  the  doctoral  thesis. 

Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  establish- 
ment of  a  doctoral  fellowship  program  with 
selection  based  upon  demonstrated  academic 
ability  without  reference  to  need,  with  fellow- 
ships In  the  amount  of  $3,000  annually  for  a 
maximum  of  two  years  to  graduate  students 
advanced  to  candidacy  for  a  Ph.D.  or  equiv- 
alent research  doctorate,  the  total  number  of 
such  first-year  fellowships  to  equal  three- 
fourths  of  the  national  total  of  earned  doc- 
torates in  the^previous  year. 

Selection.  Of  the  total  ntmiber  of  fellow- 
ships to  be  awarded  annually,  half  would  be 
selected  by  national  competition.  The  other 
half  would  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  allo- 
cations to  institutions  for  certain  depart- 
ments or  interdepartmental  major  programs 
designated  by  national  panels  of  exjjerts.  and 
the  institutions  and  departments  would  then 
apply  their  own  ability  criteria  for  selection 
of  recipients.  Selection  would  be  extended 
into  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  and 
not  limited  to  the  sciences  and  health  pro- 
fessions as  is  largely  true  at  present. 

Teaching  assistantships.  A  graduate  stu- 
dent holding  a  doctoral  fellowship  would  be 
expected  to  devote  full  time  to  his  academic 
work,  but  could  be  required  by  the  university 
as  a  part  of  his  degree  program  to  hold  a 
teaching  asslstantshlp  and  would  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  a  teaching  asslstantshlp 
stipend  from  the  university. 

Level  of  funding.  It  Is  estimated  that  fed- 
eral expenditures  for  this  program  w(^ld  be: 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 
Year: 

1970-71  105 

1971-72  .- 110 

1972-73  120 

1973-74  130 

1974-75  - 150 

1975-76  -  160 

1976-77  ..-- 165 

National  Student  Loan  Bank 
The  Commission's  opportunity  grant  and 
work-study  recommendations  are  designed 
to  remove  financial  barriers  to  higher  educa- 
tion for  students  from  low-Income  families. 
However,  this  Is  not  the  only  kind  of  stu- 
dent assistance  that  Is  needed  In  a  situation 
of  rising  educational  costs.  Grant  recipients 
might  wish  to  attend  institutions  far  from 
their  homes  or  with  high  tuitions,  at  costs 
greater  than  the  ceilings  appropriate  to  a 
grant  program  based  on  need.  For  many 
middle-Income  families,  especially  those 
with  several  children  in  college,  the  burdens 
of  meeting  the  costs  of  higher  education  out 
of  current  Income  are  large.  Older  students 
increasingly  assimie  the  role  of  lndei>endent 
adults,  and  continued  financial  dependence 
on  their  families  poses  significant  problems. 
For  all  these  reasons,  a  widely  available  stu- 
dent loan  program  In  which  need  Is  not  a 
condition  to  eligibility  Is  desirable  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  programs  alreeuly  proposed. 
Economic  considerations  reinforce  this 
Judgment.  On  the  whole,  members  of  the 
population  who  have  more  education  enjoy 


significantly  higher  earnings  than  those  with 
less,  and  this  correlation  holds  broadly  over 
the  whole  educational  spectrum.  In  one 
respect,  therefore,  higher  education  en- 
hances '  the  earning  |>ower  of  Individuals, 
thus  providing  the  economic  basts  for  repay- 
ment of  debts  Incurred  to  finance  that  ed- 
ucation. In  this  sense  such  loans  can  be 
viewed  as  financing  individuals'  investments 
In  productive  though  nontanglble  capital. 

F*urther,  the  social  benefits  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  affect  the  whole  nation,  over 
and  above  those  accruing  to  the  individuals 
receiving  It,  Justlfy^a  federal  government  ef- 
fort in  this  area.  Additionally,  higher  Incomes 
result  In  higher  tax  payments  to  the  federal 
government.  , 

The  desirability  ot  federal  participation  in 
loan  programs  has  already  been  recognized 
In  such  past  programs  as  the  National  Stu- 
dent Defense  Loan  program  established  in 
1958  and  the  Guaranteed  Loan  program  es- 
tablished In  1965.  These  together  had  out- 
standing loans  of  over  a  billion  dollars  by 
1966-67. 

However,  the  existing  loan  programs  have 
important  difficulties,  the  greatest  of  which 
is  an  inadequate  level  of  funding.  Others 
include  limitations  of  eligibility  in  terms  of 
need,  10- year  repayment  periods  which  have 
imposed  high  burdens  and  discouraged  appli- 
cants, and  ineffective  attempts  to  make  them 
recruiting  devices  for  such  occupations  as 
teaching.  What  is  needed  Is  a  much  larger 
loan  program  of  a  quite  different,  character. 

A  particular  kind  of  loan  program^ 
namely,  one  with  contingent  repayment  pro- 
visions under  which  the  borrower  contracts  to 
pay  back  a  fixed  {jcrcentage  of  his  income 
per  $1,000  of  debt  each  year  for  a  long  period 
(30  to  40  years) — has  a  number  of  important 
additional  advantages  which  .-recommend  it 
strongly  over  a  conventional  fixed-contract 
type  of  loan. 

First,  such  a  loan  program  would  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  a  further  equalization 
of  educational  opportunity.  If  the  loan  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  were  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  (as  defined  below),  those  whose  post- 
education  Incomes  were  highest  would  help 
pay  for  the  costs  of  education  of  those  whose 
posteducation  incomes  were  lower.  Since 
,  posteducation  incomes  are  correlated  among 
other  things  with  incomes  of  the  students' 
'  families,  this  would  spread  the  cost  of  equali- 
zation of  opportunity  over  both  the  current 
and  the  succeeding  generations. 

Second,  the  prospect  of  repayment  would 
be  a  lesser  deterrent  under  a  contingent  loan 
program  than  under  a  conventional  fixed- 
contract  program.  This  would  lead  to  a  wider 
use  of  loans  since  risks  would  be  shared. 

Third,  the  program  would  further  empha- 
size the  Independence  of  the  student  by  en- 
couraging him  to  meet  a  larger  proportion  of 
his  educational  coits  through  a  loan. 

Certain  difficulties  which  such  a  contingent 
loan  proposal  appears  to  raise  are  manageable. 
Two.  In  particular,  hay^e  received  wide  at- 
tention: the  possibility  of  adverse  selection 
of  applicants  that  would  prejudice  the  sol- 
vency of  the  program  and  the  so-called  nega- 
tive dowry  of  college-educated  women  who 
marry  and  leave  the  labor  force.  Detailed 
studies  of  the  design  of  such  a  program  (for 
example,  that  by  Karl  Shell  and  others) 
show  that  these  difficulties  can  be  met. 
Further  careful  study  and  drafting  of  such  a 
program   are,  however,  highly  necessary. 

The  Commission  recommends  this  loan 
program  as  a  supplement  to  our  other  pro- 
posals, rather  than  as  the  basic  or  sole  pro- 
gram for  both  student  and  institutional 
support.  » 

Recommendations 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a  fed- 
eral contingent  loan  program  be  created  for 
which  all  students,  regardless  of  need,  would 
be  eligible.  With  interest  figured  on  the  basis 
of  federal  borrowing  costs,  the  program 
should  be  self-sustaining,  except  for  admln- 
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Istratlve  ooets  which  would  b«  met  out  of 
appropriations,  uidergraduates  would  be 
eligible  to  borrow  ♦p  to  t2.500  per  year,  and 
graduate  students  up  to  $3,500  per  year,  for 
educational  purp>o4es.  No  student  should  be 
entitled  to  receive  i  more  In  loans,  all  types 
of  grants,  and  wor^-study  payments  In  any 
year  than  the  cost*  of  education.  Including 
subsistence  costs,  iis  officially  recognized  by 
which  he  Is  enrolled, 
urould  be  administered 
through  the  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
which  will  have  th  s  relevant  Information  on 
grants  and  work-iitudy  payments  to  loan 
applicants. 

Level  of  funding.  A  loan  program  of  this 
sort  must  be  viewed  as  clearly  experimental; 
It  Is  difficult  to  pndlct  the  extent  to  which 
It  will  be  used.  Bu ;  If  loans  are  to  be  made 
available  to  students  without  reference  to 
need.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  Initial 
level  of  funding  fcr  the  loan  program  high 
enough  to  eliminate  any  requirements  for 
setting  priorities  ariong  loan  applicants.  The 
Commission  suggests  that  funding  be  made 
available  to  provide  student  loans  totaling 
•2  5  billion  in  19T0-71,  possibly  increasing 
to  as  much  as  $5  bll  lion  In  new  student  loans 
in  1576-77,,. 

It  Is  aj5p.  dlfflcu  t  to  predict  the  level  of 
federal  expendlturss  which  would  be  re- 
quired by  this  loan  program.  Although  de- 
signed to  be  self-supporting,  the  program 
would  require,  pa: -tlcularly  In  the  initial 
years,  annual  federal  appropriations  amount- 
percent  of  new  loans 
tear  for  administrative 
costs  and  contlnger  des.  This  would  amount 
to  about  »125  million  In  1970-71,  rising  to 
•250  million  in  197<-77. 

Part-time  stxtdents 

Growing  requlrenents  for  retraining  dur- 
ing a  person's  lifetime  and  the  probability 
that  low-income  st  jdents  will  have  to  worlt 
part-time  suggest  that  the  importance  of 
part-time  enrollment  may  increase  in  the 
future.  All  the  prog-ams  recommended  above 
are  stated  in  terras  of  full-time  students. 
The  programs  should,  however,  through  the 
Implementing  legislitlon,  be  adapted  to  pro- 
vide proportional  ad  to  part-time  students. 
Cost-of-educition  supplements 
to  ii^titutions 

The  proposed  exjanslon  of  financial  aid 
programs  to  make  t  possible  for  more  stu- 
dents to  attend  unlirerslties  and  coUeges  will 
add  to  the  present  flhanclal  problems  of  these 
Institutions.  The  fiill  costs  of  education  are 
not  met  through  ultlon  payments.  More- 
over,   the    Increase    in    numbers    of    dlsad- 


ing    to    perhaps    5 
committed     that 


vantaged    students 


will    tend    to   raise    per- 


student  Instructlotal  costs,  because  many 
of  these  students  vill  need  special  educa- 
tional assistance  sucih  as  tutoring,  counseling, 
and  perhaps  remedial  training  in  special 
areas.  Cost  consldferatlons  should  not  be 
permitted  to  dlscoui^ge  colleges  and  univer- 
sities from  effectlviy  recruiting  and  assist- 
ing potentially  ablt  young  people  no  mat- 
ter what  their  socioeconomic  background 
might  be. 

At  the  doctoral  let  el.  the  gap  between  tui- 
tion levels  and  fujl  instructional  costs  is 
even  greater.  To  soine  extent,  this  problem 
has  been  recognizil  in  the  past  through 
federal  programs  wl>lch  provide  coet-of-edu- 
catlon  supplements  I  to  Institutions  attended 
by  students  holding  federal  graduate  fel- 
lowships. ; 

The  Commission  l^lleves  that  this  concept 
should  be  continu(<l  for  the  doctoral  fel- 
lowship program  ai  d  extended  to  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  program  as  well. 
Recom  mendation 


The  Commission 
eral  government  grant 
plements  to  college) 
on  the  numbers  and 
Ing  federal  grants  enrolled 


ijecommends  that  the  fed- 
coet-of-educatlon  sup- 
and  universities  based 
levels  of  students  hold- 
In  the  Institutions. 


Amount  of  grants.  Accredited  colleges  and 
universities,  and  institutions  deemed  i>o- 
tentlally  eligible  for  accreditation  except  for 
their  recent  date  of  establishment,  would  re- 
ceive the  following  amounts  for  each  federal 
grant  holder  enrolled: 


Medical  education 


Student  level 


1970-71 


1976-77 


Lower  division 

Upper  division 

First-level  graduate. 
Doctoral 


$525 

J750 

700 

1.000 

l.OSO 

1.500 

3.500 

5,000 

Educational  assistance  progrtrms.  As  the 
student  aid  program  brings  into  higher  edu- 
cation a  greater  number  of  disadvantaged 
students,  the  problem  of  providing  them  with 
special  educational  assistance  such  as  coun- 
seling and  tutoring  will  become  increasingly 
Important.  The  Commission  assumes  that  a 
portion  of  the  cost-of-educatlon  supplement 
would  be  used  by  the  Institution  to  under- 
take programs  giving  special  attention  to  the 
educational  needs  of  students  who,  largely 
because  of  socioeconomic  factors,  have  been 
under   an   educational   disadvantaige. 

Cost-of-education  supplements  as  guides  to 
future  institutional  support  programs.  These 
supplements  could  be  used  by  the  institu- 
tions at  their  own  discretion  to  meet  general 
operating  costs.  Thus  they  would  provide 
some  useful  body  of  experience  with  general 
federal  support  of  institutions — experience 
which  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  considera- 
tion of  the  many  proposals  now  being  made 
for  such  institutional  grants.  The  cost-of- 
educatlon  supplement  program  is  proposed 
to  meet  Immediate  short-run  needs,  but  it 
win  also  give  the  Commission  and  others 
both  time  and  valuable  data  for  analysis  of 
the  Impacts,  benefits,  and  problems  Involved 
in  proposed  programs  for  long-range  institu- 
tional support  and  in  the  particular  formulas 
t>elng  suggested  for  such  programs. 

This  experience  will  augment  the  valuable 
consideration  and  study  which  have  already 
been  given  to  broad  programs  of  institutional 
support  by  state  study  groups  such  as  that 
prop>osed  for  New  York  and  by  several  educa- 
tion associations.  Statements  of  the  various 
education  associations  have  been  reprinted 
in  the  Carnegie  Commission  publication 
Alternative  Methods  of  Federal  Funding  for 
Higher  Education,  prepared  by  Ronald  Wolk. 
In  addition,  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion has  recently  issued  a  comparison  of 
several  proposed  formulas  for  Institutional 
grants. 

The  Commission  hopes  and  expects  that 
many  students  with  grants  would  be  drawn 
into  the  smaller  colleges  across  the  nation, 
where  they  would  receive  more  individual 
attention  and  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  total  campus 
community.  Many  of  these  colleges  would 
have  the  capacity  to  receive  more  students  If 
they  were  given  financial  support  to  offset,  in 
part,  their  added  costs.  They  would  thus  also 
have  a  greater  opportunity  to  diversify  their 
student  bodies,  as  so  many  of  them  now  wish 
to  do. 

Level  of  funding.  It  Is  estimated  that  fed- 
eral expenditures  for  cost-of-educatlon  sup- 
plements would  be: 

(In  billions  of  dollars] 
Year: 

1970-71  1.13 

1971-72  1.28 

1972-73  1.53 

1973-74  1.94 

1974-75  2.17 

1975-76  2.51 

1976-77  2.71 

The  Carnegie  Commission  hopes  In  the 
near  future  to  make  a  study  of  and  recom- 
mendations on  state  support  to  private  col- 
leges and  universities. 


Medical  and  health  services  education  is 
the  one  major  subject  area  in  higher  educa- 
tion that  the  Carnegie  Commission  has  sin- 
gled out  for  specific  federal  aid  proposals. 
The  reasons  are  several:  the  great  needs  of 
the  nation  in  the  health  field,  the  growing 
public  concern  with  these  needs  as  evidenced 
by  Medicare  and  the  many  state  and  local 
health  programs,  the  high  cost  of  medical 
training  facilities,  the  fact  that  new  medical 
education  facilities  are  needed  to  serve  geo- 
graphical region^  without  reference  to  state 
boundaries,  and.  finally,  the  high  mobility  of 
medical  school  graduates,  many  and  even 
most  of  whom  do  not  remain  to  practice 
within  the  states  that  provided  their  Instruc- 
tion. 

It  is  estimated  that  facilities  to  provide 
spaces  for  about  75  percent  more  medical  stu- 
dents will  be  required  by  1976-77  to  meet  the 
nation's  rapidly  growing  need  for  medical 
services  over  and  above  the  spaces  available 
in  1966.  when  Medicare  came  into  operation. 
In  contrast  to  the  rapid  increase  of  enroll- 
ments in  most  other  fields  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  supply  of  medical  school  graduates 
has  g^own  relatively  slowly  since  the  1920s, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  vigorous  new  efforts 
must  be  made  to  provide  more  training  fa- 
cilities and  to  encourage  more  students  to 
undertake  training.  At  the  present  time.  20 
percent  of  the  new  doctors  starting  practice 
in  the  United  States  each  year  have  received 
their  training  abroad,  and  sometimes  it  is  of 
a  distinctly  lower  quality  than  that  provided 
by  medical  schools  in  the  United  States.  Ad- 
ditionally, health  care  is  not  now  adequately 
available  In  many  rural  areas  and  urban 
ghettos. 

Instructional  and  capital  outlay  costs  for 
medical  schools  far  outstrip  the  levels  in 
other  schools  of  professional  education,  in- 
cluding schools  in  which  other  health  per- 
sonnel are  trained;  and  financing  the  major 
part  of  the  needed  expansion  of  such  facili- 
ties from  state  and  private  resources  is  almost 
impossible. 

Studies  now  underway  give  some  promise 
that  reorganization  of  medical  education  and 
of  medical  practice  itself  can  lead  to  reduced 
costs  of  both  medical  education  and  medical 
care.  Federal  funds  shotUd  be  made  available 
to  support  the  development  of  expanded 
training  programs  for  health  support  per- 
sonnel. But  these  possibilities  do  not  provide 
full  solutions  to  the  financing  problems  con- 
fronting medical  education. 

The  federal  government  has  been  under- 
taking increasing  levels  of  support  for  med- 
ical school  construction  ($18  million  in  1966- 
67  and  $55  million  in  1967-68)  and  training 
($42  million  In  1966-67  and  $53  million  In 
1967-68).  but  the  Carnegie  Commission  be- 
lieves higher  federal  levels  are  required. 

Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  establish- 
ment of  a  substantial  program  of  federal  aid 
for  medical  education  and  health  services  for 
the  purposes  of: 

Stimulating  expansion  of  capacity  at  exist- 
ing medical  schools; 

Planning  additional  medical  schools  dis- 
tributed on  a  geographical  basis  to  provide 
needed  service  to  areas  not  now  served; 

Expanding  educational  facilities  and  de- 
veloping new  programs  for  the  training  of 
medical  care  support  personnel: 

Increasing  availability  of  health  services  in 
the  community  of  the  medical  school  and  the 
quality  of  health  care  delivery. 

Student  aid.  A  student  aid  program  for 
medical  students  should  be  adopted  to  pro- 
vide grants  on  the  basis  of  need  in  amounts 
up  to  $3,500  per  year  for  tour  years,  with 
free  choice  of  institution. 

It  should  be  noted  that  medical  students 
also  have  access  to  loans  under  the  expanded 
loan  program  recommended  above. 
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Institutional  payments.  Payments  to  insti- 
tutions wotUd  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
following  amounts: 

1.  The  institution's  enrollment  of  students 
working  toward  the  MX),  multiplied  by 
$4,000; 

2.  That  pwrtlon  of  the  enrollment  working 
toward  the  MD.  In  excess '  of  such  enroll- 
ment in  the  fall  of  1966  multiplied  by  $2,000; 

3.  The  total  number  of  residents  and  in- 
terns mtiltlplled  by  $2,260,  provided  that  no 
individual  student  shall  be  counted  for  more 
than  four  years,  and  provided  further  that 
the  resident  and  Intern  program  is  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  an  accredited 
medical  school  either  at  its  own  or  at  an 
affiliated  hospital. 

The  amounts  in  (1)  and  (2)  above  should 
be  adjusted  for  medical  schools  with  three- 
year  programs  to  enable  those  schools  to  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  of  institutional  aid  as 
four-year  schools. 

Institutions  would  be  free  to  use  these  In- 
stitutional payments  for  support  of  any  pro- 
gram which  has  as  Its  major  purpose  the 
instruction  of  medical  students. 

Construction  funds.  Construction  funds 
should  be  made  available  at  the  level  of  100 
percent  for  creation  of  new  places,  with  ad- 
ditional funds  for  renovation  and  replace- 
ment. 

Start-up  grants.  Start-up  grants  should  be 
made  available  for  non-construction  costs  for 
approximately  20  new  medical  schools  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  year  for  five  years,  not  to 
exceed  $10  million  per  school.  These  schools 
should  be  located  in  geographical  areas  not 
now  adequately  served  by  existing  medical 
schools,  with  a  sufficient  population  base  to 
warrant  a  medical  school,  and  with  a  univer- 
sity capable  of  providing  a  good  environ- 
ment for  a  medical  school. 

Community  health  service  programs.  Fed- 
eral  support  should  be  made  available  for  de- 
velopment of  programs  by  medical  schools 
designed  to  extend  the  availability  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  community  health  programs. 

Training  of  support  medical  personnel. 
Federal  funds  should  be  made  available  for 
programs  designed  to  Increase  the  number  of 
support  medical  personnel.  Such  personnel 
can  be  trained  comparatively  quickly  and 
inexpensively.  In  some  fields,  such  as  pedi- 
atrics, they  can  assume  a  substantial  share 
of  the  services  now  performed  by  M.D.s  if 
they  are  given  proper  supervision  by  an  M.D. 
Level  of  funding.  It  is  estimated  that  fed- 
eral expenditures  for  the  medical  and  health 
services  education  program  outlined  above 
would  be: 

[  In  billions  of  dollars  ] 
Year: 

197&-71    - 0.33 

1971-72 .35 

1972-73 .37 

1973-74   .39 

1974-75    .42 

1975-76 .40 

1976-77   -- 43 

Medical  education  today  is  undergoing 
more  constructive  self-examination  than  It 
has  since  the  Plexner  report  of  1910  and 
more  than  is  going  on  in  any  other  field 
of  higher  education.  This  Is  both  Impressive 
and  commendable.  The  new  medical  schools 
recommended  here  can  take  advantage  of 
the  new  Ideas  being  born.  Expansion  of 
Existing  schools  can  provide  opportunities 
for  the  new  types  of  training  for  new  tjrpes 
of  doctors  and  support  personnel  now  being 
envisioned.  The  medical  profession  as  a  whole 
is  welcoming  expansion  of  personnel  and  ex- 
jjerlmentation  in  training  of  personnel  and 
delivery  of  health  care  as  never  before,  to 
its  great  credit  and  the  nation's  great  ad- 
vantage; and  the  medical  students  of  today 
encourage  these  progressive  tendencies. 

This  op>enne68  to  new  concepts  and  new 
horizons  of  service  should  be  fully  encour- 


aged as  the  federal  government  extends  the 
basic  support  to  medical  education  which  it 
has  given  so  successfully  in  the  past  to  med- 
ical research.  The  second  great  transforma- 
tion of  medical  education  and  research  (the 
Plexner  report  having  given  rise  to  the  first) 
is  now  Tonderway.  and  the  United  States 
once  again  will  greatly  benefit.  The  new 
schools  of  medicine  can  be  new  in  program 
as  well  as  in  physical  identity;  the  expanded 
schools  can  be  greater  in  tha|^  variety  and 
relevance  to  modern  needs  a^i'well  as  greater 
in  size.  Medical  schools  are  on  the  threshold 
of  becoming  as  Important  to  the  quality  of 
urban  life  as  the  colleges  of  agriculture  un- 
der the  land-grant  movement  have  been  to 
rural  life. 

New  money  can  now  be  matched  by  new 
ideas.  Both  are  Important — but  the  new  ideas 
are  the  more  important.  The  Carnegie  Com- 
mission hopes  subsequently  to  make  sug- 
gestions on  the  future  of  medical  education 
and  its  financing,  and  fully  realizes  that 
better  use  of  health  care  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel Is  as  Important  as  the  enlargement 
of  facilities  and  personnel. 

Construction 
During  the  late  1950s  and  the  19608  the 
great  surge  in  college  enrollment  led  to  a 
growing  deficiency  In  facilities.  It  was  in 
recognition  of  this  deficiency  that  the  Higher 
Education  Facilltlee  Act  was  passed  in  1963. 
But  the  increased  federal  aid  came  late  and 
at  too  low  a  level  to  close  the  gap.  By  1967 
college  and  university  instructional  facilities 
would  have  had  to  be  expanded  by  20  per- 
cent to  provide  fully  adequate  space  for  the 
new  levels  of  enrollment.  This  continuing 
deficiency  resulted,  in  part,  from  the  federal 
budgetary  stringency  which  led  to  decreas- 
ing levels  of  support  for  college  construc- 
tion at  a  time  when  enrollment  continued 
to  rtse. 

Protected  levels  of  enrollment  suggest  a 
further  Increase  In  this  deficiency  unless 
levels  of  federal  support  under  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  can  be  increased.  To 
keep  pace  with  expanding  enrollment,  while 
holding  the  existing  deficiency  at  its  20  per- 
cent level,  about  $2  billion  of  federal  funds 
should  be  available  annually  for  college  and 
university  construction. 

At  present,  funds  are  channeled  principally 
into  new  construction.  We  believe  more  at- 
tention should  be  directed  to  the  use  of  con- 
struction grants  for  renovation,  an  approach 
which  might  provide  some  additional  facili- 
ties more  quickly  and  at  lower  costs. 

During  the  last  academic  year  72  new  col- 
leges were  established.  Many  more  new  cam- 
puses will  be  needed  over  the  next  few  years, 
and  campuses  of  particular  types. 

The  advance  of  the  Junior  college  move- 
ment over  the  last  decade  has  greatly  In- 
creased the  accessibility  of  higher  education 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  youth. 
A  further  extension  of  the  growing  junior 
college  movement  will  continue  this  signifi- 
cant trend. 

Colleges  to  serve  the  inner-city  youth  are 
urgently  required  in  many  of  our  major  met- 
ropolitan areas.  To  meet  this  need,  it  is 
estimated  that  500  community  colleges  and 
50  urban  four-year  colleges  should  be  estab- 
lished by  1976. 

These  new  colleges,  particularly  in  urban 
areas  where  land  is  expensive,  will  have 
heavier  than  usual  Initial  costs.  The  Com- 
mission's proposals  for  construction  aid  in- 
clude start-up  grants  for  these  institutions. 
The  Commission  believes  that  suppyort  for 
construction  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
mechanisms  for  channeling  federal  aid  to 
college?  and  universities.  Such  support  car- 
ries with  It  very  limited  opportunities  for 
control  of  educational  policy;  it  increases  the 
real  assets  of  the  nation;  and,  combined  with 
matching  requirements,  it  stimulates  rather 
than  replaces  other  sources  of  financial  sup- 
port for  higher  education. 


Recommendation 


Construction  grants:  1.  The  Commission 
recommends  that  the  amount  of  federal 
grants  for  academic  construction  be  in- 
creased from  the  present  provision  (Iwo- 
flfths  of  construction  costs  for  junior  col- 
legs  and  one-third  for  other  institutions) 
to  one-half  of  the  total  amounts  required  by 
all  institutions  for  construction,  renovation, 
and  replacement  of  facilities. 

2.  In  addition,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  start-up  grants  be  provided  for 
planning  and  nonconstructlon  costs  for  new 
Junior  college  and  urban  institutions,  not 
to  exceed  $10  million  per  institution  but  av- 
eraging more  nearly  $1  million  per  Institu- 
tion. 

Construction  loans:  The  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  funding  levels  for  the  aca- 
demic facilities  construction  loan  program 
be  Increased  to  provide  sufficient  loan  funds 
for  an  additional  25  percent  of  needed  new 
construction  costs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  institutions  could 
thus  finance  up  to  75  percent  of  new  con- 
struction through  a  combination  of  federal 
grants  and  loans. 

Level  of  funding:  It  Is  estimated  that 
federal  expenditures  for  construction  grants 
and  loan  obligation  levels  would  be; 

[In  billions  ol  dollarsl 


Year 

Gniiis 

Loan 

obligations 

1970-71 

1971-72          

1.26 

1.58 

0.53 
.69 

1972-73 

1.86 

.83 

1973-74            

1.87 

.88 

1974-75  

1.88 

.89 

1975-76        

1.92 

.91 

1976-77  

1.22 

.61 

Funding  levels  will  continue  to  decline 
after  1976-1977  as  enrollment  levels  stabilize 
in  the  1980s. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  major  Im- 
provements are  possible  In  the  Intensity  of 
space  utilization  and  assumes  that  some  of 
the  estimated  20  percent  deficiency  across  the 
nation  can  be  offset  by  Improved  utilization. 

Loans  for  student  housing.  For  several 
years,  federal  loans  for  student  housing  have 
constituted  an  important  form  of  federal 
aid  to  higher  education.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  this  support  is  important  to  the 
educational  effectiveness  of  many  colleges 
and  universities  and  urges  continuation  of 
the  student  housing  loan  program.  This  Re- 
piort  does  not,  however.  Include  any  recom- 
mendations on  future  levels  of  support  for 
housing  loans.  The  comparative  emphasis  on 
college  hovislng  and  on  privately  supplied 
housing  requires  careful  study  campus  by 
campus.  College  housing  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  private  liberal  arts  college 
with  a  residential  character. 
Research 

One  of  the  most  essential  functions  of 
higher  education  is  its  contribution  to  the 
advance  of  knowledge  in  the  nation.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  contribution  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  played  a  substantial  role  in  pro- 
viding major  support  for  university-based 
research. 

Since  the  federal  government  first  under- 
took massive  support  of  research  in  the  uni- 
versities during  World  War  II.  research  ex- 
penditures have  been  a  very  large  part  of 
total  federal  expenditures  on  higher  educa- 
tion. In  the  early  postwar  years,  nearly  half 
of  the  total  federal  support  for  higher  edu- 
cation wais  directed  to  science  research,  and 
by  1958  the  proportion  had  risen  to  two- 
thlrcls.  Research  now  accounts  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  federal  funds  fiowlng  to 
higher  education  institutions. 

More  significantly,  federal  funding  has 
been  the  primary  source  of  support  for  \xnl- 
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verslty-baa«d  re^arch  activities.  Today  ap- 
proximately tbroe-quartcra  of  all  university 
research  Is  federally  financed.  In  some  hlgbly 
researcb-orlente^J  universities,  the  figwe  Is 
almost  90  percent. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  federal  support 
to  university  research  Is  thus  the  key  ele- 
ment In  Its  ability  to  expand.  During  the 
period  from  19618  to  1963.  federal  support 
of  academic  reaearcb  Increased  at  a  rate 
of  about  25  percent  per  year,  but  the  rate 
of  Increase  has  slowed  sharply  since  1962. 
Last  year's  Increase  In  federal  support  for 
academic  research  was  only  2  percent. 

It  Is  the  Conlmisslon's  belief  that  uni- 
versity research,  |ind  thus  federal  support  for 
university  researth.  must  Increase  substan- 
tially over  the  i^xt  several  years.  Both  the 
past  Increase  (l>ifore  the  recent  slowdown) 
and  the  proposed  increase  in  federal  support 
are  based  on  several  factors: 

1  Enrollment  \ot  doctoral  candidates  has 
risen  sharply  ofer  the  last  several  years 
and  will  contlnufe  to  rise  at  an  average  rate 
of  6.6  percent  annually  through  1976. 

2  Costs  of  research,  like  costs  of  instruc- 
tion, are  rising  z^ore  rapidly  than  the  costs 
of  the  general  ecbnomy. 

■3  Tlwnew  tedhnology,  which  makes  con- 
siderable expansion  possible  in  the  scope,  na- 
ture, and  qualltji  of  research,  Is  also  adding 
to  the  cost  of  reseiarch. 

4.  Critical  soclil  problems  demand  greater 
research  efforts  li  many  areas,  including  the 
social  sciences.      ' 

Reqpm-meTidation 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  level 
of  federal  funding  for  university  and  college 
research  be  incr^ised  over  the  next  several 
years  but  with  Uhe  annual  rate  of  increase 
declining  from  Ip  percent  in  1970-71  to  10 
percent  In  1976-'t7.  This  rate  of  Increase  re- 
flects expanding  floctoral  enrollments,  use  of 
more  costly  tecUnology,  and  the  need  for 
expansion  Into  Hew  fields  of  research. 

The  Commlsslcii  further  recommends  that 
a  grant  amountiiig  to  10  percent  of  the  total 
research  grants  nN»lved  annually  by  an  in- 
stitution be  mac^B  to  that  institution  to  be 
used  at  its  discretion.  The  sum  required  for 
this  purpose  is  tojbe  Included  within  the  per- 
centages  noted   ^nmedlately   above. 

Procedure!.  Thfc  present  federal  system  for 
awarding  research  grants  through  multiple 
agencies  based  oi  review  and  determination 
of  merit  of  each  proposal  seems  to  work 
relatively  well;  the  Cwnmlssion  doee  not, 
therefore,  recommend  any  basic  change  In 
the  present  proc^ure.  However,  It  might  be 
desirable  for  all  granting  agencies  to  adopt 
the  practice  no^  sometimes  used  of  giving 
low  priority  to  infcluslon  of  funds  for  released 
faculty  time,  particularly  at  universities 
where  the  teaching  load  is  relatively  low; 
conversely.  efforlB  should  be  made  to  In- 
crease the  teaching  services  of  research  per- 
sonnel, and  fedenil  policy  can  encourage  this. 

The  present  sj^tem  does  sometimes  make 
it  difficult  for  colleges  and  universities  to 
obtain  federal  research  funds  for  small  proj- 
ects and  for  plapnlng  projects,  and  young 
faculty  membersjmay  be  under  considerable 
disadvantage  in^  competing  for  research 
funds.  The  proposed  10  percent  supplemen- 
tary grant  to  Institutions  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  ^>  provide  grants  for  these 
purposes.  , 

Level  of  fundittg.  With  one  modification, 
the  current  leveU  of  federal  funding  for  re- 
search can  propesly  be  used  as  a  base  for  pro- 
jecting desirable  future  levels  of  support.  To 
some  extent  rtaeArch  funds  are  now  used  to 
provide  tralijKesltips  for  candidates  for  re- 
search doctorate^.  If  the  Commission's  pro- 
posal for  researcl^  doctoral  fellowships  Is  ac- 
cepted, this  need  ^11  be  met  directly  through 
that  program.  Ini  projecting  future  levels  of 
federal  funding  for  research,  the  Commis- 
sion has  started  from  a  base  lower  than  the 
present  level   of  support,   thus  eliminating 


possible  duplication  between  the  present  um 
of  research  funds  and  the  pr(^>oeed  research 
doctoral  fellowship  program. 

It  Is  estimated  that  federal  funds  for  sup- 
port of  research  as  outlined  above  would  be: 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 
Year: 

1970-71 a.  00 

1971-72 2.30 

1973-73 , 2.62 

1973-74 2.96 

1974-75 3.32 

1976-76 3.68 

1976-77 -.  4.06 

Special  programs 
The  federal  government  has  been  both 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  areas  of  par- 
ticular need  in  higher  education  and  has 
established  a  number  of  special  programs  to 
provide  federal  assistance  for  these  areas. 

Recommendation 
The  Commission  has  not  given  consider- 
ation to  all  of  these  special  programs,  but 
does  reconunend  Increased  funding  for  the 
following  three  programs:  aid  to  develop- 
ing institutions,  library  support,  and  Inter- 
national studies. 

Aid  to  Developing  Institutions 
Many  of  the  nation's  existing  colleges  have 
failed  to  reach  their  full  capability  because 
of  limitations  of  resources.  If  expanded  edu- 
cational opportunity  is  to  be  provided  in  the 
United  Stiates,  these  colleges  must  become 
full  participants  in  the  academic  commu- 
nity. Since  1965,  the  Office  of  Education, 
through  its  developing-coUege  program,  has 
given  some  financial  aid  to  such  colleges, 
starting  with  $5  million  in  1966  and  increas- 
ing to  $30  million  in  1967.  In  too  many  in- 
stances the  level  of  aid  to  Institutions  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  enable  significant  de- 
velopment, but  only  to  tide  them  over  for 
another  year.  Through  this  program  some 
of  these  colleges  might  well  be  encouraged 
to  combine  with  each  other  or  with  neigh- 
boring institutions.  This  program  in  its  en- 
tirety can  be  of  particular  value  to  areas 
which  are  deficient  in  educational  oppor- 
timlty.  The  Commission  reconmiends  that 
funding  for  the  developing  college  program 
be  Increased  from  its  present  level  of  $20 
million  to  $100  million. 

Library  Supfwrt 

A  basic  tool  of  any  college  or  university 
is  its  library.  The  current  expansion  of 
knowledge,  with  the  resultant  massive  ex- 
plosion In  literature  in  all  fields,  has  sharply 
increased  the  cost  of  even  the  minimal 
library  for  an  undergraduate  college.  Major 
universities  with  their  heavy  emphasis  on 
graduate  education  and  research,  face  even 
greater  Increases  In  their  annual  library  ex- 
penditures. The  higher  education  law  does 
provide  support  for  college  and  research 
libraries,  but  the  level  of  funding  has  been 
low  In  1966,  although  $50  million  was  au- 
thorized, only  $10  million  was  appropriated. 
In  1967  and  1968  the  appropriation  was  in- 
creased to  $25  million.  The  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  the  full  authorization  of  $60 
million  be  made  available  in  1970-71  and  be 
increased  to  $100  million  by  1976,  and  that 
libraries  which  serve  a  regional  need  be  given 
a  high  priority  for  grants  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

International  Studies 

The  years  since  World  War  II  have  wit- 
nessed an  unprecedented  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  and  Independent  nations  In  the 
world.  The  problems  of  their  economic  and 
political  development  and  of  their  accom- 
modation Into  the  International  sphere  have 
accentuated  the  need  for  stronger  university- 
based  programs  of  International  studies. 
The  International  Education  Act  of  1966 
authorized  some  grant  programs  in  this 
area,  but  no  funds  have  yet  been  appropri- 
ated. More  centers  for  comprehensive  train- 


ing and  research  both  on  specific  geographi- 
cal areas  and  on  particular  fields  or  Issues  In 
world  affairs  should  be  encouraged.  The 
Commission  recommends  that  the  $90  mil- 
lion authorized  for  this  program  be  appro- 
priated in  1970-71  and  that  funding  be  In- 
creased to  $100  million  by  1976-77. 

Level  of  funding.  The  National  Foundation 
for  the  Development  of  Higher  Education 
would  be  Initiating  new  special  programs 
which,  after  their  developmental  phases, 
would  be  transferred  to  appropriate  federal 
agencies. 

Total  funding  for  these  special  programs 
described  above  and  for  the  others  now  in 
prospect  might  require  $800  million  by  1976- 
77. 

National  Foundation  for  the  Development  of 
Higher  Education 

Research  and  graduate  instruction  in  tho 
nation's  universities  have  been,  greatly 
strengthened  over  the  past  two  decades,  in 
large  part  because  of  substantial  research 
support  by  the  federal  government.  Parallel 
gains  of  this  magnitude  have  not  l^een  made 
In  other  areas  of  higher  education,  such  as 
undergraduate  curriculum  development.  In- 
structional techniques,  utilization  of  re- 
sources, and  new  program  areas. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  federal 
government  can  play  an  extremely  valuable 
role  in  encouraging  developmental  programs 
in  higher  education  by  providing  Initial 
funds  for  such  undertakings.  The  continuing 
rise  In  the  costs  of  higher  education  makes 
it  particularly  important  to  develop  existing 
facilities  to  their  greatest  potential  and  to 
try  out  new  methods  and  techniques  In 
order  to  Improve  operational  efficiency  and 
quaUty.  But  many  Institutions  find  that  they 
do  not  have  a  margin  of  funds  for  such 
undertakings. 

The  Commission  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Foundation  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Higher  Education  to  provide 
encouragement,  advice,  review,  and  financial 
support  for  institutional  programs  designed 
to  provide  new  directions  in  curricula, 
strengthening  of  essential  areas  that  have 
fallen  behind  or  that  have  never  been  ade- 
quately developed  because  of  Inadequate 
funding,  and  development  of  programs  to 
Improve  educational  processes  and  tech- 
niques. The  Foundation  would  be  a  govern- 
mental agency  operating  under  the  direction 
of  a  board  and  organized  along  the  lines  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

It  is  intended  that  all  programs  funded 
through  the  Foundation  would  be  short-run 
or  developmental  in  character.  Programs  once 
experimented  with,  developed,  and  proved 
successful  under  the  National  Foundation 
would  be  transferred  into  the  special  pro- 
grams category  mentioned  earlier  and  admin- 
istered on  a  permanent  basis  by  other  agen- 
cies of  the  federal  government,  usually  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Examples  of  developmental  programs  which 
might  be  funded  by  the  Foundation  are  the 
following: 

Improvement  of  Undergraduate  Education 
Criticism  of  the  quality  of  undergraduate 
education  has  become  widespread  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  recent  focus  of  national 
attention  on  research  needs  and  associated 
graduate  instruction  has  undoubtedly  oc- 
casioned some  neglect  of  the  undergraduate 
area.  In  addition,  many  undergraduate  stu- 
dents across  the  nation  have  evinced  new  In- 
terest In  undergraduate  programs  which  min- 
imize the  fragmenting  effects  of  specializa- 
tion and  which  emphasize  relevance  to  the 
current  problems  of  our  society.  A  healthy 
mood  of  reform  is  evident  on  many  campuses 
and  could  be  encouraged  through  the  Na- 
tional Foundation. 

Services  to  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education 
The  quality  of  education  at  the  primary 
and  secondary  levels  has  an  obvious  bearing 
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on  the  number  and  quality  of  students  who 
enter  oiir  colleges  and  universities,  and  it  is 
particularly  Important  in  assuring  greater 
equality  of  access  to  higher  education.  In 
recent  years,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion have  begun  to  assume  more  responsibil- 
ity for  assistance  to  the  earlier  levels  in  the 
educational  process,  providing  supplemen- 
tary training  programs  for  teachers,  help  In 
curriculum  design,  consultation  in  connec- 
tion with  school  problems  such  as  integra- 
tion, and  other  similar  services.  The  federal 
government  has  given  support  to  these  pro- 
grams in  particular  areas.  In  1967-68,  for  ex- 
ample, the  National  Science  Foundation 
awarded  grants  of  $46  million  for  teacher 
training  programs  in  the  sciences,  and  the 
Office  of  Education  provided  over  $12  million 
for  a  program  of  experienced-teacher  fellow- 
ships. The  National  Poimdation  could  review 
new  service  programs,  which  through  im- 
proving the  quality  of  education  at  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  levels  would  have  valu- 
able consequences  for  higher  education  as 
well. 

Regional  Liberal  Arts  Centers 

Many  undergraduate  liberal  arts  colleges 
have  formed  consortia  to  permit  them  to  use 
more  effectively  the  resources  available  to 
each  institution.  This  development  could  b& 
encoureiged  through  the  National  Founda- 
tion. The  Commission  urges  that  federal 
funds  be  made  available  to  regional  liberal 
arts  centers  which  would  be  established  by 
groups  of  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing quality,  scope,  and  diversity  in  under- 
graduate education,  of  stimulating  more  eco- 
nomical and  effective  use  of  administrative 
and  teaching  personnel,  and  of  sharing  li- 
brary and  computer  facilities. 

The  New  Technology 

The  newly  created  program  of  Networks 
for  Knowledge  and  on-going  programs  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  for  computer  use 
at  universities  and  colleges  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  National  Foundation  could  be 
particularly  helpful,  however,  in  evaluating 
proposals  for  experimental  or  pilot  programs 
designed  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
new  educational  uses  of  the  whole  range  of 
modern  technology. 

Urban-Grant  Activities 

The  land-grant  college  movement  had  a 
significant  effect  on  the  nature  of  the  public 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  private  university. 
Today,  the  pressing  problems  of  the  city  are 
calling  for  a  new  evaluation  of  the  univer- 
sity's relationship  to  the  city. 

If  universities  and  colleges  are  to  aid  in 
the  solutions  of  the  complex  problems  of  the 
inner  city,  they  will  have  to  develop  new 
currlcular  programs  an*  new  concepts  of 
public  service.  Such  developmental  pro- 
grams, during  their  early  phases,  could  be 
funded  under  the  National  Foundation. 

Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Foundation  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Higher  Education  whose  func- 
tions would  be  to  encourage,  advise,  review, 
and  provide  financial  support  for  institu- 
tional programs  designed  to  give  new  direc- 
tions in  curricula,  to  strengthen  essential 
areas  that  have  fallen  behind  or  never  been 
adequately  developed  because  of  Inadequate 
funding,  and  to  develop  programs  for  im- 
provement of  educational  processes  and 
techniques. 

Level  of  funding.  The  Commission  sug- 
gests that  the  Foundatlon^lor  the  Develop- 
ment of  Higher  Education  be  funded  at  a 
level  of  approximately  $100  million  in 
1970-71,  rising  to  $200  million  in  1976-77. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Carnegie  Commission  has  undertaken 
an  independent  analysis  of  the  needs  of 
higher  education  and  the  needs  of  the  nation 
ss  related  to  the  Eervlces  of  higher  education. 
Our  analysis  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that 


federal  aid  to  higher  education,  beyond  the 
needed  expansion  of  existing  programs, 
should  be  directed  toward  the  meeting  of 
two  urgent  national  priorities. 

One  of  these  priorities  Is  to  achieve  greater 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  able  young 
people,  both  for  their  own  benefit  and  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Today,  young  per- 
sons whose  families  are  in  the  top  half  of 
the  income  range  have  a  three  times  greater 
chance  of  entering  college  than  those  whose 
families  are  In  the  lower  half.  We  believe  it 
is  a  realistic  goal  to  improve  this  ratio  of 
two  to  one  by  1976,  the  two-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
with  Its  promise  of  equality.  Our  proposals 
would  draw  1  million  additional  students  into 
college  attendance  through  what  might  be 
called  a  "Civilian  Bill  of  Educational  Rights" 
for  qualified  youth  without  adequate  finan- 
cial means. 

TTie  second  priority  is  a  substantial  expan- 
sion of  health  service  personnel.  Specifically 
we  recommend  federal  support  to  Increase 
medical  school  places  for  the  training  of  doc- 
tors by  three-quarters  by  1976  and  to  develop 
programs  for  training  new  typ>€s  of  medical 
support  personnel.  This  will  require  the  en- 
largement of  existing  medical  centers  and  the 
creation  of  as  many  as  20  new  centers. 

We  also  propose  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  a  number  of  existing  programs: 
for  construction — Including  start-up  grants 
for  500  new  two-year  community  colleges  and 
50  four-year ,  urban  colleges;  for  research — 
including  substantial  extension  of  support 
beyond  the  sciences;  for  the  training  of 
Ph.  D.s  in  all  academic  areas  rather  than 
primarily  in  the  sciences;  and  for  new  en- 
deavors to  strengthen  the  system  of  higher 
education — Including  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Development  of 
Higher  Education,  which  will  encourage  ex- 
perimental programs  such  as  those  for  the 
Improvement  of  undergraduate  instruction 
and  for  urban-grant  activities. 

These  new  priorities  and  the  expansion  of 
existing  programs  will  cost  approximately 
$10  billion  per  year  by  1976.  or  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  $70  billion  In  additional  fed- 
eral revenues  prospectively  available  by  that 
year  for  new  national  priorities.  We  recog- 
nize the  many  other  valuable  purposes  for 
which  this  increment  will  be  needed,  but  we 
consider  that  a  one-seventh  share  for  higher 
education  is  warranted. 

Our  proposals  envision  keeping  the  share 
of  private  funds  for  the  support  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  at  their  present 
level  of  one-half.  We  feel  that  this  level  of 
private  support  is  Important  for  the  au- 
tonomy and  diversity  of  higher  education. 
To  assure  that  federal  suppwrt  Is  given  in 
forms  compatible  with  this  private  emphasis, 
we  recommend  an  expanded  student  aid  pro- 
gram giving  the  student  freedom  of  choice 
among  institutions,  a  feature  which  proved 
so  cfiective  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  This 
freedom  of  choice  would  be  further  broad- 
ened through  a  proposed  student  loan  bank. 

The  total  governmental  share  would  re- 
main at  one-half,  with  the  federal  p>ortion 
rising  and  the  state  portion  falling,  as  has 
been  true  for  the  past  decade.  The  federal 
government  has  the  greater  ability  to  in- 
crease its  contribution.  Also  the  new  em- 
phasis on  equality  of  opportunity,  the  in- 
crease In  health  care  personnel,  the  training 
of  Ph.D.s  for  employment  throughout  the 
nation,  the  support  of  scientific  discovery, 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  whole  system 
of  higher  education  as  a  great  national  re- 
source all  reflect  Increasing  national  concern 
and  responsibilities. 

The  Commission's  proposals  anticipate 
that  the  percentage  of  the  GNP  spent 
through  Institutions  of  higher  education  will 
rise  by  one-half  from  2  to  3  percent.  In  the 
past  decade  the  percentage  doubled,  from 
1  to  2  percent,  as  enrollments  doubled,  and 
It  now  seems  reasonable  that  the  percentage 


should  rise  by  one-half  In  the  period  to  1976, 
when  enrollments  will  rise  by  one-half. 
Throughout  this  period  the  forms  of  service 
to  society  are  taking  on  new  dimensions  In 
response  to  changing  needs  of  society.  There 
have  been  and  there  will  be  more  knowledge, 
more  training,  and  more  service  as  higher 
education  provides  the  intellectual  sources 
of  technical  and  social  advance. 

The  prospects  beyond  1976  are  not  clear. 
But.  as  enrollments  stabilize,  it  would  seem 
likely  that  subsequent  support  will  rise 
roughly  with'- the  rise  in  GNP  and  will  not 
require  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of 
the  GNP.  The  period  from  1966  to  1976  will 
be  viewed  as  the  great  period  of  expansion 
for  higher  education — the  period  in  which 
the  tidal  wave  of  students  was  accommo- 
dated, and  adjustment  was  made  to  the  im- 
pact of  greatly  augmented  scientific  research. 

We  believe  that  the  nation  has  a  great 
stake  In  a  dynamic,  healthy,  and  flexible  sys- 
tem of  higher  education,  and  our  recom- 
mendations are  intended  to  add  to  the 
strength  and  the  progress  of  the  system  as 
well  as  to  make  possible  greater  service  to 
society.  The  major  aims  of  the  proposals  are: 
To  provide  student  aid  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  assure  that  no  qualified  student  must  for- 
go or  cut  short  his  pursuit  of  higher  educa- 
tion because  of  financial  barriers; 

To  assist  institutions  of  higher  education 
with  funds  for  expansion  of  physician  facil- 
ities and  for  added  Instructional  costs  to 
assure  the  necessary  places  for  all  qualified 
students; 

To  encourage  graduate  training  of  profes- 
sional personnel,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
medical  education,  to  fill  critical  national 
needs  for  practitioners  in  the  health  sciences; 

To  support  the  most  talented  Ph.D.  candi- 
dates and  the  institutions  that  train  them 
at  levels  which  will  preserve  and  enhance  the 
highest  academic  quality; 

To  continue  support  of  university  research, 
a  function  which  has  already  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  national  welfare  and  which 
holds  the  best  promise  of  solutions  to  new 
problems  of  vital  public  concern: 

To  provide  special  aid  for  new  directions  In 
curricula,  for  imjjortant  areas  that  have  fal- 
len behind  through  inadequate  fvindlng,  and 
for  programs  to  improve  educational  proc- 
esses and  techniques. 

The  total  cost  of  the  various  federal  aid 
programs  recommended  in  this  Report  would 
be  almost  $7  billion  in  1970-71  and  would  rise 
to  almost  $13  billion  in  1976-77.  The  current 
cost  of  comparable  federal  aid  programs  is 
about  $3.5  billion.  The  federal  share  of  the 
funding  of  higher  education  institutions 
would  rise  from  21  to  32  percent,  and  the 
state  share  would  fall  from  27  to  17  percent. 
The  private  share  would  remain  at  approxi- 
mately 50  percent. 

Even  with  the  levels  of  federal  support 
proposed  here,  state  and  private  sources  will 
find  the  financial  burden  of  basic  support 
of  higher  education  extremely  heavy  over 
the  decade  ahead.  Institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation for  their  part  will  find  It  absolutely 
essential  to  make  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  their  available  resources,  to 
exercise  the  utmost  restraint  and  care  in  the 
provision  of  new  programs  and  facilities,  and 
to  reexamine  their  budgetary  standards  and 
practices.  The  Commission  believes  that 
quality  can  be  maintained  during  a  difficult 
fiscal  period  by  scrupulous  evaluation  of  all 
current  and  proposed  educational  programs. 

Federal  policy  toward  higher  education  and 
support  of  higher  education  require  constant 
and  careful  overall  review.  We  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Advisers 
on  Higher  Education  attached  to  the  White 
House  to  undertake  studies  and  recommend 
policy  on  the  model  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

American  higher  education  Is  today  a  basic 
national  resource.  It  affects  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  total  population. 
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I  In  bill  ons  o(  doll«rs| 


1970-71        197S-77 


granb. 


Basic  student  grants 

Supplementary  mashing  grants. 
Institutional  scholarship  funds. 


Work-study  program. . 
Counseling  program... 
Graduate  talent  seardi 
Doctoral  lellowships... 
Loan  program 


Cost-of-education  suppleme  its. 
Medical  education  program 


Student  aid. 

General  support  grants 
Construction 


Construction 

Research 

Foundation    for    the 
Higher  Education.. 
Special  programs 


Oeve  Dpment   a( 


-Totrt..-.- 


ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  LOAr 
SION  PROPOSAL: 


|ln  bill 

mso 

1  dollars) 

1970-71 

1976-77 

Construction 

0.53 

0.61 

Student  loans.  . .         ... 

2.50 

5.00 

As  education 
come  almost 
panded.  as  the 
demands    of    moder^ 
ever  more  complex 
tion    has    looked    1 
colleges   and    unlv 
our  most  Important 

For  fiirtherance  ( 

For    equality    of 
economic   and   socii 

For  sclentiflc   and 
to  stimulate  econom  c 

For   highly   train*  d 
complex  society 

For  cultural 
life: 

And  for  the  Ideas 
profoundly  complex 


Research  and  development 

Student  aid 

Institutional  support  cost  ol 

supplements 

Construction 

Other 


Total. 


Note:  The  total  ot  $13,022 


1.91 

3.56 

1.10 

2.14 

.90 
.11 
.09 

1.60 
.38 
.16 

.51 
.03 
.03 
.11 
.13 


.87 
.04 
.10 
.16 
.25 


1.13 

2.71 

.33 

.43 

.03 

.04 

.23 

.35 

.07 

.04 

1.28 
2.00 

.10 
.30 


1.22 
4.05 

.20 
.80 


7.03 


12.97 


COMMITMENTS  UNDER  COMMIS- 
1970-71  AND  1976-77 


thrdugh  high  school  has  be- 
univer:  al,  as  knowledge  has  ex- 
protesslonal  and  Intellectual 
society    have    become 
and  demanding,  the  na- 
t  creaslngly    to    America's 
er^tles   to   meet   many   of 
national  n«eds: 
Individual  aspirations: 
educational     and     thus 
opportunity; 
technological   advances 
growth: 
personnel    to   serve   a 

enrlc  timent  of  the  quality  of 

so  crucial  to  solution  of 
issues. 


billionsl 


1967-68       1976-77 


education 


J1.45 
0  62 

0.44 
0.57 
0  37 


{4.05 
3.60 

3.06 
1.26 
1.25 


3.45 


13.22 


!  000,000  tor  1976-77  includes  Fed- 
eral enpenditures  tor  Commission  proposals  and  an  estimated 
$250,000,000  lor  certain  profams  ot  Federal  support  to  higher 
education  institutions  not  coitared  in  Commission  proposals  but 
expected  to  be  continued.  The  1967-68  institutional  support 
figure  includes  an  estimated  amount  lor  fellowship  and  trainee- 
ship  program  expenditures  through  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  are  retained  by  institutions  to  defray  partially  the 
costs  of  the  training  program$. 

What  the  Americaii  nation  now  needs  from 
higher  education  caii  be  stumned  up  in  two 
words:  quality  and  equality.  Our  colleges 
and  universities  n|ust  preserve  academic 
quality  If  our  intellectual  reoourcee  are  to 
prove  equal  to  the  ihallenges  of  contempo- 
rary life.  And  the  ceimpuses  must  act  boldly 
to  open  new  channels  to  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity. 


But  these  essential  national  needs  will  not 
be  fully  met  unless  the  federal  government 
assumes  new  levels  of  responsibility  for 
higher  education.  The  Carnegie  Commission 
believes  that  a  much  greater  federal  Lnveet- 
ment  is  now  essential  if  the  growth  of  higher 
education  is  not  to  be  curbed  at  the  very 
time  that  the  national  need  demands  our 
best  ideas  and  IntellectuaJ  skills  and  the 
broadest  possible  extension  of  equality  of 
opportunity. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  Senators  Kennedy  and  Javits 
in  sponsoring  a  higher  education  bill  in- 
corporating many  of  the  proposals  set 
forth  in  the  recent  Carnegie  Commission 
Report.  This  bill  represents  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  three  of  us  to  make  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  types  and  magni- 
tude of  programs  needed  in  order  to 
equalize  educational  opportunity  at  the 
college  and  university  level.  Our  purpose 
in  introducing  the  bill  at  this  time  is  to 
acquaint  the  members  of  Congress  with 
the  severe  financial  needs  of  our  college- 
age  students  and  the  imiversities  which 
will  be  educating  them.  In  no  sense  should 
the  bill  be  viewed  as  a  finished  product, 
but  hopefully,  it  will  act  as  a  catalytic 
agent  to  encourage  discussion  and  debate 
in  the  Senate  and  will  result  in  the  i>as- 
sage  of  financially  feasible  and  realistic 
legislation  which  will  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  making  a  higher  education 
available  to  all  qualified  Americans  who 
desire  it. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARY  OF 
SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  AND  REFER 
MESSAGE  AND  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  i' FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  KENI'ffiDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  CB|iser^  that  on  Monday, 
April  21,  1969,  aUring  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  and  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  they  may 
be  appropriately  referred.  I  also  ask 
Lmanimous  consent  that  on  that  day  all 
committees  may  file  reports,  including 
minority,  individual,  and  additional 
views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  22,   1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Lmanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  noon  on  Tuesday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  FULBRIGHT 
AT  DENISON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  Senator  J.  W. 
F*ULBRiGHT.  is  to  deliver  an  address  to- 
night at  Denison  University  in  Granville, 
Ohio,  on  the  subject  of  militarism  and 
American  democracy. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  of  in- 
creasing interest  to  the  Senate  and  mem- 
bers of  the  American  public  over  the  past 


few  months  and  I  hope  that  Members 
will  read  Senator  F'dxbright's  careful 
and  thoughtful  remarks  with  care. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Is  to  be  commended 
for  making  such  a  significant  statement 
at  this  time.  I  ask  Lmanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed- in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mn.rrARisM  and  American  Democract 
(Statement  by  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbhight, 
chairman.  Committee-  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Owens-Corning  Lecture, 
Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio,  April 
18,  1969,8:15  p.m.) 

Perhaps  the  hardest  thing  for  the  older 
generation  to  understand  about  the  student 
generation  Is  the  Intensity  with  which  It 
perceives  the  cruelty  and  Insanity  of  our 
modern  world.  One  might  have  thought  that, 
having  grown  up  In  quieter  times,  the  men 
who  now  run  this  country  would  be  more 
appalled  by  the  dangers  of  the  present  than 
the  young  who  never  knew  anything  else. 
But  that  seems  not  to  be  the  case:  time  and 
continuing  turmoil  seem  to  dull  the  capac- 
ity for  feeling  shock  and,  with  It,  moral  in- 
dignation. Perhaps  also,  having  known 
quieter  times,  we  old  folks  find  It  possible 
to  believe  that  the  current  crisis  is  temporary 
and  transitional,  and  that.  If  only  we  will 
forebear  and  endure,  life  will  return  to  a 
kind  of  normalcy. 

I  suspect  that  experience  Is  a  bad  teacher 
in  this  case.  As  Margaret  Mead  pointed  out 
recently,  "All  of  us  who  grew  up  before  the 
war  are  immigrants  in  time.  Immigrants 
from  an  earlier  world  living  In  an  age  essen- 
tially different  from  anything  we  knew  be- 
fore." '  It  is  the  native  born  of  the  atomic 
age  who  seem  to  be  its  more  perceptive  diag- 
nosticians. "It  is  you  of  the  student  genera- 
tion who  seem  to  have  recognized  that  Viet- 
nam and  the  nuclear  balance  of  terror  are 
not  Just  an  aberration  but  part  of  a  pro- 
found and  irreversible  upheaval  in  human 
affairs,  to  which  the  old  methods  of  politics 
have  become  grotesquely  irrelevant.  Perhaps 
that  is  because  you  never  knew  the  world  in 
which  the  old  ways  made  some  sense.  Or 
perhaps,  as  Professor  George  Wald  of  Har- 
vard put  it  In  a  memorable  speech,  it  Is 
because  you  are  a  generation  that  Is  by  no 
means  sure  that  it  has  a  future." '  I 
would  like  to  reassure  you  but  I  cannot. 
I  don't  know  either  whether  there  is  going  to 
be  a  future,  because  the  Invention  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  given  an  entirely  new  meaning 
to  death.  Prom  the  time  man  appeared  upon 
the  earth  to  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century  coming  to  terms  with  death  was  an 
individual  matter.  Now  death  has  become  a 
prospect  not  Just  for  the  individual  but  for 
the  human  species.  With  varying  degrees  of 
insight  into  its  revolutionary  meaning  every 
one  of  us  carries  the  knowledge  that  it  Is 
possible — technologically  and  politically  pos- 
sible— that  at  any  moment  our  civilization 
may  be  all  but  annihilated.  It  la  this  knowl- 
edge which  constitutes  the  revolution  of  our 
time;  and  It  is  the  sensitivity  of  Its  meaning 
which  separates  the  generations — dividing 
those  who  grew  up  with  it  from  those  who 
grew  up  before  it  by  a  chasm  of  outlook 
and  attitude. 

I.  THX  asm:  power  poutics  as  usual 
The  recent  and  continuing  debate  over 
the  antl-balllstic  missile  provides  a  striking 
example  of  the  survival  of  outmoded  atti- 
tudes into  an  era  In  which  they  are  not 
only  meaningless  but  extravagantly  dan- 
gerous. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Sitting  as  I  have  in  recent  weeks  through 
long  hours  of  Committee  hearings  and  de- 
bate on  the  ABM,  I  was  struck  again  and 
again  by  the  thought:  we  are  talking  about 
the  possible  destruction  of  entire  societies, 
including  our  own,  as  if  this  were  a  hazard 
not  fundamentally  different,  except  in  scale, 
from  more  familiar  misfortunes  such  as 
earthquakes  or  fires  or  an  epidemic  of  Asian 
flu;  and  we  arc  talking  about  the  death  of 
fifty  or  so  million  people — give  or  take  ten 
million;  it  doesn't  matter  much  when  you 
are  talking  about  "megadeaths" — as  If  this 
would  mean  no  more  than  a  temporary  dis- 
location In  our  affairs.  It's  not  that  we  have 
become  insensate  monsters.  It's  more  as 
though  we  didn't  really  believe  our  own 
words.  We  are  talking  about  these  things — 
these  fifty  million  deaths — as  if  they  were 
unreal;  we  are  talking  about  them  In  the  ab- 
stract, and  In  the  abstract  they  are  unreal. 
We  are  acknowledging  possibilities  that  we 
do  not  really  feel  to  be  possibilities  because 
they  are  so  far  outsider  anything  we  have 
ever  experienced.  Even  a  word  like  "mega- 
death"  has  an  antiseptic  sound.  It  doesn't 
sound  like  blood  and  pain  and  burns  and 
mutilations.  •' 

Listening  to  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
ABM.  I  have  been  filled  with  this  sense  of 
unreality.  I  don't  think  it  is  very  hard  to 
show  the  unsoundness  of  the  arguments 
made  by  the  proponents  of  the  ABM:  what 
I  do  find  unfathomable  is  their  apparently 
sincere  belief  that  we  can  seek  security  from 
a  nuclear  weapxjns  system  In  the  same  way 
that,  before  the  nuclear  age,  we  sought  se- 
curity from  our  fleet  or  from  our  air  force. 
Allow  me,  very  briefly,  to  review  the  main 
arguments  made  for  the  ABM: 

It  is  said  that  a  "thin"— that  is  to  say, 
a  $9  billion — ABM  system  would  deter  an 
attack  by  China.  But,  as  one  expert  witness 
told  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  an  at- 
tack by  China  with  the  modest  forces  at  its 
disposal  would  be  wildly  irrational  in  any 
case  because  it  would  certainly  provoke  a 
retaliatory  blow  which  would  destroy  China. 
Should  the  Chinese  be  so  irrational  as  to 
attack  the  United  States  anyway,  they  would 
not  be  deterred  by  so  "rational"  a  deterrent 
as  the  ABM — which,  in  any  case,  they  would 
probably  be  capable  of  penetrating.' 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  professes  to  be- 
lieve— although  he  has  since  qualified  the 
assertion — that,  with  their  powerful  new  SS9 
missile,  the  Russians  are  committed  to  a 
strategy  of  first-strike,  which  Is  to  say,  a  pre- 
emptive attack  to  destroy  our  retaliatory  ca- 
pacity. How  Mr.  Laird  knows  this  Is  not  made 
clear;  he  Just  says  he  does.  But  his  own  Ad- 
ministration seems  not  to  share  this  alarm- 
ing assessment  of  Soviet  strategy.  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  March  27  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  would  be  "delighted" 
to  negotiate  a  mutual  dismantlement  of  de- 
fensive missiles  with  the  Russians — a  posi- 
tion the  Administration  could  hardly  take  if 
it  were  convinced  the  Russians  had  adopted 
a  first-strike  strategy.  Indeed,  in  his  press 
conference  of  March  14,  President  Nixon 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  was  not  persuaded 
of  a  Soviet  first-strike  strategy.  The  Russians, 
he  said,  "have  always  thought  in  defensive 
terms,  and  if  you  read  not  only  their  political 
leaders,  but  their  military  leaders,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  defense. 

Even  if  the  Russians  were  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  build  a  force  capable  of  destroying 
our  retaliatory  power  in  a  first  strike,  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  they  could  do  so.  Our 
strategic  forces  are  now  capable  of  delivering 
over  four  thousand  nuclear  warheads,  less 
than  one-tenth  of  which,  according  to  form- 
er Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  could  de- 
stroy over  75  percent  of  the  Industry  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  kill  over  30  percent  of  the 
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population.  As  one  expert  witness  told  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee,  "I  would  not 
claim  that  the  development  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  such  a  first-strike  capability  Is  Im- 
possible, but  it  is  at  worst  a  distant  pros- 
pect." ' 

Finally,  It  Is  urged  that  the  ABM  will  be 
a  useful  bargaining  lever  in  disarmament 
negotiations  with  the  Russians.  All  previous 
experience  shows  that,  far  from  facilitating 
agreement,  the  introduction  of  a  new  weap- 
ons system  by  one  side  invariably  provokes 
the  other  side  Into  matching  or  exceeding  it. 
It  was  indeed  our  own  apprehension  about 
Soviet  antl-balllstic  missile  capacity  that 
gave  us  the  idea  of  a  missile  with  seVeral 
warheads  on  It,  an  idea  which  has  blossomed 
into  the  glorious  new  Invention  known  as 
MIRV — the  multiple  independent  reentry 
vehicle — whichUs  now  being  readied,  at  great 
cost,  for  our  Minuteman  missiles  and  Polaris 
submarines.  £ach  side  tends  to  assume  the 
worst,  planning  for  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  greater-than-expected  threat. 
When  you  acquire  a  new  weapons  system, 
you  must  assume  that  It  may  not  work  as 
planned  while  your  adversary  must  assume 
that  It  win.  The  result  Is  the  stepping  up  of 
the  arihs  race,  with  mounting  danger,  sky- 
rocketing costs,  and  rapidly  diminishing  se- 
curity. As  a  bargaining  lever  for  disarma- 
ment, the  ABM  is  likely  to  be  as  effective  as 
gasoline  shot  through  a  fire  hose. 

All  th^e  arguments  for  the  ABM  are  made 
In  the  vocabulary  of  the  old  power  politics. 
Lost  to  view  is  any  kind  of  awareness  that 
we  have  passed  through  a  revolution  In  the 
conditions  of  life  and  politics  upon  the 
earth,  as  a  result  of  which  the  old  methods 
will  no  longer  serve  us.  They  had  indeed 
ceased  to  serve  us  before  the  nuclear  age 
began,  having  collapsed  In  the  carnage  of  the 
two  world  wars.  Now  the  ancient  techniques 
of  the  power  politics  are  not  only  discred- 
ited but  intolerably  dangerous,  but  we  do 
not  seem  able  to  part  with  them,  much  less 
devise  new  forms  appropriate  to  the  times. 
Our  public  rhetoric  Is  full  of  assertions 
about  a  "new  age"  and  "uncharted  seas," 
about  world  community  and  the  importance 
of  disarmament.  We  say  these  things  but  we 
say  them  without  conviction,  without 
urgency  and  commitment,  without  the  sin- 
cerity that  could  only  be  demonstrated  by 
acting  on  them.  We  have  spwDken  so  much 
about  disarmament  and  community  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  that  they  all  now  seem 
like  cliches:  we  have  grown  weary  of  the 
words  without  ever  having  really  grasped 
their  meaning. 

The  old,  discredited  methods  still  domi- 
nate our  thinking  and  behavior.  We  still 
.ctudy  and  still  practice  nineteenth  century 
power  politics  as  if  its  techniques  were  tried 
^and  tested  and  proven,  as  If  the  two  world 
wars  had  never  happened.  We  commend 
these  disastrous  anachronisms  to  ourselves 
as  guidelines  to  prudence  and  "realism. - 
Perhaps  this  is  because  of  the  difficulty 
people  have  in  grasping  the  enormity  of  the 
changes  brought  by  the  nuclear  age  and  the 
enormity  of  the  disaster  with  which  we  are 
threatened.  We  are  hobbled  in  our  thinking 
by  a  failure  of  imagination,  the  inability  to 
conceive  of  the  disaster  of  thermonuclear 
war — and  of  tens  of  millions  of  dead;  of 
burned,  maimed  and  radiation-poisoned 
survivors;  of  the  collapse  of  public  services 
and  the  breakdown  of  economic  life;  of  dis- 
ease and  epidemics;  of  a  furious  struggle  for 
life  by  tortured  and  debilitated  people. 

The  ability  to  contemplate  these  horrors 
with  equanimity  is  properly  credited  not  to 
strong  nerves  but  to  a  weak  mind.  We  are 
Indeed  afloat  upon  unchartered  seas  and  we 
must  learn  somehow  not  Just  to  say  it  but 
to  know  It  and  to  act  upon  it.  We  mtist  learn 
somehow  that  the  old  "realism"  has  become 
a  dangerous  delusion.  As  Professor  Wald  put 


it:  "We  have  to  get  rid  _of  those  nuclear 
v.eapons.  There  is  nothing  worth  having  t)hat 
can  be  obtained  by  nuclear  war:  nothing 
material  or  ideological,  no  tradition  that  It 
can  defend.  It  is  utterly  self-defeating."  » 

n.    "MERCHANTS    OF    DEATH" 

There  are  some  less  arcane  reasons  for  our 
stubborn  adherence  to  the  old  methods. 
Dangerous  though  it  may  be,  the  arms  race 
is  also  exceedingly  profitable.  It  is  profitable 
not  only  to  the  "Strange^oves  of  the  military- 
Industrial  complex,"  as  I.  F.  Stone  calls 
them,'  but  to  millions  of  honest,  decent 
Americans  whose  primary  concern  Is  with 
nothing  more  than  earning  a  decent  living 
for  their  families.  The  industries  and  busi- 
nesses which  fill  military  orders  have  become 
the  largest  single  producer  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  the  United  States,  pouring  some  $45 
billion  a  year  Into  over  five  thousand  com- 
munities where  more  than  eight  million 
Americans,  including  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  comprising  10  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  earn  their  living  from  defense 
spending. 

Violence  has  become  the  naUon'^  leading 
industry.  We  are  now  spending  about  $80 
billion  a  year  on  the  military,  which  is  more 
than  the  profits  of  all  American  business,  or. 
to  make  another  comparison,  is  almost  as 
much  as  the  total  spending  of  federal,  state, 
and  local  governments  for  health,  education! 
old  age  and  retirement  benefits,  housing  and 
agriculture.  Drawing  their  Income  from  the 
$80  billion  military  budget,  the  defense  In- 
dustry forms  what  amounts  to  a  giant  con- 
centration of  socialism  in  our  nominally  free 
enterprise  economy.  As  one  writer  who  has 
made  S  study  of  the  political  and  economic 
effects  of  defense  spending  has  noted,  the 
federal  budget  has  become  a  dominant 
"growth  Industry"  and  ".  .  .  it  Is  defense  ex- 
penditures and  not  welfare  programs  that 
have  so  greatly  enlarged  the  federal  govern- 
ment's role  in   the  economy."  • 

It  Is  not  an  enthusiasm  for  war  but  simple 
economic  self-interest  that  has  drawn  mU- 
llons  of  workers,  their  labor  unions  and  their 
elected  representatives  into  the  mlliury-ln- 
dustrlal  complex.  For  ail  of  them  the  antl- 
balllstic  missile  means  prosperity  not  war. 
For  the  Industrialist  it  means  higher  profits 
not  war;  for  the  wot)^t  new  Jobs  and  the 
prospect  of  higher  wages:  for  the  politician 
a  new  Installation  or  defense  order  vrtth 
which  to  ingratiate  himself  with  hU  con- 
stituents. These  benefits,  once  obtained,  are 
not  easily  parted  with.  Every  new  weajxins 
system  or  military  installation  soon  ac- 
quires a  constituency — a  process  which  is 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  perspicacity  with 
which  Pentagon  officials  award  lucrative  con- 
tracts and  establish  new  plants  and  instal- 
lations in  the  districts  of  Influential  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  if  the  antl-balllstic  missile  Is 
deployed,  'thick"  or  "thin,"  it  will  soon 
acquire  its  own  powerful  constituency, 
whereupon  we  will  be  saddled  with  It— for 
reasons  wholly  Independent  of  its  ostensible 
military  uUllty. 

The  defense  industry  and  the  military  es- 
tablishment are  coming  under  a  kind  of  in- 
terlocking directorate.  According  to  a  survey 
made  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  and 
Government  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Prox- 
mlre  of  Wisconsin,  the  one  hundred  biggest 
defense  contractors  now  employ  2,072  former 
high-ranking  military  officers.  Among  these 
the  ten  largest  companies,  which  received 
$11.6  billion  in  defense  contracts  last  year, 
now  employ  1.065  former  high-ranking  offi- 
cers. The  nine  major  producers  of  the  Senti- 
nel antl-balllstic  missile,  as  initiated  by  the 
Johnson  Administration,  employ  465  former 
military  ofllcers.  All  this,  as  Senator  Proxmire 
said  In  something  of  an  understatement, 
points  to  "the  increasing  Influence  of  the  big 
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contractors  with  thfe  military  and  the  mili- 
tary with  the  big  oon tractors."  ' 

Spawned  by  our  global  military  involve- 
ments, the  mliltary-lndustrlal  complex  has 
become  a  powerful  fbrce  for  the  perpetuation 
of  those  Involvements.  Millions  of  Americans 
have  acquired  a  veetsd  interest  In  the  ex- 
I>ensive  weap>ons  systems  which  provide  their 
livelihood  and,  indirectly  therefore,  in  a  for- 
eign policy  that  Mas  plunged  the  United 
States  Into  a  splrallng  arms  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union:  madte  us  the  world's  major 
salesman  of  armame|its:  and  committed  us  to 
the  defense  of  "fre(Bdom" — very  loosely  de- 
fined— In  almost  fl^ty  countries,  including 
Vietnam,  Spain  andl  Greece  with  their  "free- 
dom-loving" regime^. 

I  would  not  equate  the  vested  Interest  of 
the  Pentagon  generals  and  the  leaders  of 
the  aerospace  industry  with  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary wage-earner  t)ut,  lest  we  become  too 
sanctimonious  abou^  the  fat-cats,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that,  in  |  armaments  as  in  other 
lines  of  work,  it  is  not  the  price  received  but 
the  service  rendered  that  gives  a  profession 
its  name.  And  that Ibrlngs  me  to  the  role  of 
the  universities  In  the  military-industrial 
complex. 

A  university  in  thi  classic  sense  is  an  Ideal- 
istic rathiF'than  a  "pragmatic"  institution, 
primarily  commltte<  1  to  moral  rather  than 
expedient  piuposes,  to  the  pursuit  of  truth 
and  meaning  rathet  than  the  sale  of  goods 
and  services.  In  reoognition  of  this  special 
status,  universities  ire  generously  supported 
by  tax  exemptions  aind  both  public  and  pri- 
vate contributions.  The  university  in  turn 
has  a  responsibllityl  to  protect  its  status  as 
an  "idealistic"  institution,  not  to  the  point 
of  remoteness  or  irrelevance  to  the  problems 
of  society,  but  by  maintaining  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  detachment  Irom  political  authorities 
to  make  certain  thdt  it  does  not  become  a 
"pragmatic"  Institui  ion.  a  paid  producer  of 
goods  and  services,  a  hireling  of  the  state. 

It  is  difficult  to  ss  y  exactly  where  the  line 
should  be  drawn  in  practical  application  but 
the  general  principli!  seems  clear:  a  univer- 
sity maintains  its  i  :itegrUy  only  insofar  as 
Its  preponderant  ressurces  are  committed  to 
the  education  of  its  students  and  the  disin- 
terested pursuit  of  knowledge — not  only  that 
knowledge  which  contributes  to  the  solution 
of  technical  and  social  problems  but  the 
whole  range  of  nonutllltarlan  scholarship 
which  contributes  to  man's  understanding  of 
himself.  Other  activities — including  the  per- 
formance of  sjjecific  iiervlces  to  the  state — are 
appropriate  only  insofar  as  they  are  subordi- 
nate in  scale  and  (ompatibl^  in  character 
with  the  university's  primary  responsibilities. 
To  a  far  greater  e:[tent  than  its  European 
counterparts  the  A  nerican  university  has 
always  had  a  penchant,  in  Alfred  North 
Whitehead's  phrase,  for  "mating  itself  with 
Eictlon, "  and  this  has  contributed  both  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  and  the  vitality  of 
the  university.  But  coupled  with  an  un- 
precedented need  for  funds  in  the  years  since 
World  War  II,  the  j  enchant  for  action  has 
also  turned  out  to  te  a  serious  weakness  of 
our  universities.  Teripted  by  lucrative  gov- 
ernment contracts,  many  universities — espe- 
cially the  big  and  farious  ones — have  become 
neglectful  of  their  paramount  responsibili- 
ties and  have  gone  dangerously  far  toward 
becoming  servants  ol  the  state.  Because  the 
major  source  by  far  of  government  contract 
funds  is  the  military  establishment,  the  uni- 
versities have  been  drawn  primarily  into 
military,  or  militarllj|  useful,  research  in  the 
physical  and  social  s(  iences.  becoming  in  the 
process  card-carrying  members  of  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial comp  ex. 

The  government  by  and  large  has  been 
well-satisfied  with  the  contributions  of  aca- 
demic experts — although  my  Committee  has 
come  across  more  tl  an  a  few  instances  in 
which  it  seemed  to  lis  that  the  government 
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had  been  defrauded.  And,  In  the  Irreverent 
words  of  a  report  written  by  two  profes8(»s 
from  Michigan  State  for  the  United  States 
Advisory  Conxmlseion  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs,  the  govern- 
ment's delight  "has  been  matched  by  squeals 
of  Joy  in  the  academy."  The  attractions,  say 
the  two  professors,  are  profit,  prestige,  and 
"opportunities  to  orbit  deans  around  the 
world."  ' 

Even  more  irreverently,  -Dean  Don  K.  Price 
of  the  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at 
Harvard  offered  a  limerick  apropos  of  the 
universities'  response  to  government  blan- 
dishments: 

"There  was  a  young  lady  from  Kent. 
Who  said  that  she  knew  what  it  meant, 
When  men  took  her  to  dine 
Gave  her  cocktails  and  wine 
She  knew  what  it  meant — but  she  went." 

What  it  has  meant  Is  the  wholesale  neglect 
of  studefits  by  prominent  faculty  members, 
the  wholesale  neglect  of  unsalable  forms  of 
scholarship,  the  distortion  of  curriculum  and 
research  toward  merchantable  activities,  and 
the  taking  Into  camp  of  leading  academics 
by  the  military-industrial  complex.  No  one 
of  course  requires  this  of  the  universities;  it 
comes  about  not  as  a  result  of  direct  federal 
control  but  simply  from  the  Influence  pur- 
chased by  lavish  government  funds.  Lacking 
a  use  for  philosophy  and  poetry,  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  offer  no  funds  for  these  disciplines: 
the  government  is  a  patron  only  of  the  more 
lethal  arts. 

The  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
according  to  a  student  publication,  receives 
almost  90  percent  of  Its  research  grants  In 
the  physical  sciences  and  almost  70  percent 
of  its  research  grants  in  the  social  sciences 
from  the  federal  government.  Berkeley,  as 
you  know,  is  also  one  of  the  centers  of  stu- 
dent rebellion.  I  think  there  Is  a  relationship. 
I  also  think  there  is  a  relationship  between 
student  dissent  and  the  fact  that  the  Naval 
Biological  Laboratory  administered  by  Berke- 
ley's School  of  Public  Health  is  engaged  in 
research  for  the  Navy  in  biological  warfare. 
With  the  participation  of  faculty  members 
of  the  School  of  Public  Health,  research  is 
conducted  in  the  field  of  "aerobiology." 
which  has  to  do  with  the  transmission  of 
communicable  diseases. 

Research  in  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare Is  not  one  of  those  activities  than  can 
be  regarded  as  appropriate  to  an  "idealis- 
tic" Institution.  Nor  is  Pentagon-sponsored 
field  research  in  counterinsurgency  an  appro- 
priate activity  for  social  scientists  who  ought 
to  be  acting  as  independent  and  critical  com- 
mentators on  their  government's  policies. 
Par  from  being  victims  of  antl-lntellectual- 
Ism  as  some  of  these  scholars  complain  when 
their  activities  are  criticized,  they  themselves 
are  perpetraUng  a  virulent  form  of  anti-in- 
tellectuallsm.  They  do  so  by  contributing  to 
the  corruption  of  their  universities,  the  mili- 
tarization of  American  society,  and  that  per- 
sistent degradation  of  values  which  goes  by 
the  polite  name  of  "credibility  gap." 

m.    AMERICAN    MILrrARISM 

In  a  society  whose  leading  industry  Is  vio- 
lence, one  of  the  leading  professions,  inevita- 
bly, is  soldiering.  Chronically  at  war,  or 
threatening  war,  or  being  threatened  with 
war,  with  a  million  and  a  half  American 
military  people  stationed  outside  of  our  own 
borders,  with  a  huge  and  costly  military  es- 
tablishment and  a  gigantic  defense  Industry, 
"America,"  as  former  Marine  Corps  Com- 
mandant David  M.  Shoup  recently  wrote, 
"has  became  a  militaristic  and  aggressive 
nation."  ' 

Militarism  is  new  to  America.  Prior  to 
World  War  n  we  never  maintained  more 
than  a  token  peacetime  army;  even  In  1940, 
on  the  eve  of  World  War  n,  there  were  less 
than  half  a  million  men  in  the  armed  forces. 
In  those  days  the  military  had  little  prestige 


or  Influence.  "For  In  my  youth,"  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  once  recalled,  "we  all  assumed  that 
the  money  spent  on  battleships  would  better 
be  spent  on  schoolhouses,  and  that  war  was 
an  affair  that  'militarists'  talked  about  and 
not  something  that  seriously-minded  pro- 
gressive democrats  paid  any  attention  to."'* 
Nor,  in  those  years,  was  there  anything  re- 
sembling the  military-Industrial  complex 
which  looms  so  large  in  our  affairs  today.  Al- 
legations made  in  the  thirties  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  had  been  maneuvered 
into  World  War  I  by  munitions  makers,  by 
the  "merchants  of  death"  as  they  were  called, 
turned  out  to  be  unfounded. 

World  War  II  gave  birth  to  American  mili- 
tarism, and  the  cold  war,  the  Korean  War 
and  the  Vietnamese  war  nourished  it  into  the 
giant  force  of  today.  These  wars  conferred 
upon  military  leaders  the  power  and  prestige 
which  previously  they  had  been  denied.  Mili- 
tary leaders,  as  General  Shoup  points  out. 
became  not  only  popular  heroes  but  respected 
opinion  makers. 

In  addition  we  have  become  a  nation  of 
veterans — over  twenty- three  million  as  of 
1968.  This  means  that  one-fifth  of  our  adult 
population  have  been  subjected  to  some  de- 
gree of  indoctrination  in  military  values  and 
attitudes.  The  great  veterans  organizations, 
with  over  four  million  members,  have  grown 
into  one  of  the  most  powerful  lobbies  in 
Washington  primarily  working  for  veterans' 
benefits  but,  often  too,  lobbying  for  chauvin- 
ist and  belligerent  foreign  policies. 

There  Is  much  that  Is  valuable  In  military 
experience:  it  encourages  loyalty,  honor  and 
courage.  But  it  also  fosters  less  wholesome 
attitudes — conformlsm,  elitism,  authoritar- 
ianism, and  a  certain  romanticism  about  war. 
As  time  passes,  memories  are  revised,  and  the 
veteran  Is  likely  to  remember  the  comrade- 
ship and  excitement  while  forgetting  the  kill- 
ing and  the  fear;  he  may  remember  the 
music  and  pageantry  while  forgetting  how 
hot  and  smelly  and  boring  it  is  In  a  column 
of  marching  men.  Most  of  all,  as  nostalgia 
sets  in,  the  veteran  is  likely  to  remember  the 
thrill  of  adventure  while  forgetting  its  lethal 
purpose.  As  General  Shoup  puts  It:  "Soldier- 
ing loses  appeal  for  some  of  the  relatively 
few  who  experience  the  blood,  terror,  and 
filth  of  battle;  for  many,  however,  including 
far  too  many  senior  professional  officers,  war 
and  combat  are  an  exciting  adventure,  a 
competitive  game,  and  an  escape  from  the 
dull  routines  of  peacetime."  " 

At  the  core  of  the  new  American  militar- 
ism is  the  professional  officers'  corps  made  up 
of  a  few  thousand  high-ranking  officers  of 
unusual  ability  and  energy.  Marked  as  men 
of  talent  by  their  rise  to  the  highest  ranks 
through  the  rigorous  competitiveness  of  the 
military  services,  they  bring  to  bear  a 
strength  of  conviction  and  near  unanimity  of 
outlook  that  gives  them  an  Influence  on  pub- 
lic ix>llcy  disproportionate  to  their  numbers. 
Disciplined  and  loyal  to  their  respective 
services,  with  added  prestige  in  the  case  of 
many  of  them  deriving  from  heroic  combat 
records,  they  operate  with  an  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  not  often  found  among  civilian 
officials.  In  addition,  as  General  Shoup  p>oints 
out.  they  always  have  a  plan  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  that  can  be  very  beguiling  to 
anxious  politicians  and  frightened  people. 

The  danger  arises  from  the  narrowness  of 
outlook  of  so  many  professional  soldiers,  an 
outlook  amounting  to  an  Inveterate  prefer- 
ence for  the  use  of  force.  As  one  social  psy- 
chologist. Professor  Ralph  K.  White  of 
George  Washington  University,  points  out. 
every  profession  tends  to  overvalue  Its  own 
stock  In  trade  and  it  Is  only  natural  that 
soldiers  lay  great  stress  on  theirs,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  weapons."  To  the  "professional" 
soldier  It  Is  axiomatic  that,  if  you  make 
enemy  "hurt"  enough,  he  will  eventually  give 
In.  If,  as  In  Vietnam,  the  enemy  does  not  give 
In  to  superior  power,  that  Is  attributed  to  an 
insufficiency  of  force  and  can  be  remedied 
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by  applying  more  force.  To  this  military  pro- 
totype, there  Is  "no  substitute  for  victory" 
and  the  failure  to  apply  the  necessary  force 
to  achieve  It  Is  taken  as  the  result  of  a  fail- 
ure of  will,  a  lack  of  courage,  and  even  a 
deficiency  of  virility.  Excluded  from  serious 
consideration  is  the  possibility  that  force 
may  fall,  as  In  Vietnam,  not  because  you 
didn't  use  enough  of  It,  but  because  it  was 
the  wrong  thing  to  use  in  the  first  place. 

The  critical  deficiency  in  the  soldier's  out- 
look. Professor  White  suggests,  is  a  lack  of 
empathy  with  the  enemy,  and  a  consequent 
lack  of  ability  to  predict  the  enemy's  be- 
havior." Assuming  a  perfect  Inverse  rela- 
tionship between  the  amount  of  force  you 
apply  and  the  enemy's  will  to  resist,  the  mil- 
itary planner  takes  grossly  insufficient  ac- 
count of  psychological  factors.  The  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was  a  brilliant  stra- 
tegic success;  it  virtually  destroyed  the  Amer- 
ican Pacific  fleet,  but  the  Japanese  totally 
failed  to  foresee  how  the  attack  would  unify 
the  American  people  and  galvanize  the  enor- 
mous resources  and  energies  which  were  to 
bring  ruin  to  the  Japanese  Empire.  In  sim- 
ilar fashion,  the  think-tank  strategists  and 
Pentagon  planners  failed  to  gauge  the  psy- 
chological effects  of  our  military  Interven- 
tion In  South  Vietnam  and  our  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  and.  In  the  wake  of  this  fail- 
ure, their  pseudo-scientific  theories  of  limited 
war  and  "graduated  escalation"  have  gone 
hopelessly  awry.  Fighting  In  their  own  home- 
land against  an  enemy  whom  they  regard  as 
a  foreign  Invader,  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  failed  inexplicably  to  re- 
spond to  scientifically  Inflicted  punishment 
with  scientific  displays  of  pain. 

Our  greatest  military  miscalculation  was 
not  as  to  the  enemy's  behavior  but  our  own. 
It  was  not  foreseen  that  the  American  people 
would  not  Indefinitely  sustain  a  war  against 
a  small,  distant  and  backward  country,  a  war 
without  valid  or  attainable  purpose,  a  war 
in  which  success  Is  measured  not  by  the  at- 
tainment of  positive  objectives  but  by  the 
barbarous  standard  of  "kill  ratios."  What  no 
one  foresaw — neither  the  military  nor  the 
rest  of  us — was  that  we  would  become  trapped 
in  a  conflict  matching  the  enemy's  willing- 
ness to  die  against  our  willingness  to  kill. 
For  us  the  choice  has  become  one  between 
victory  and  decency — an  awkward  choice  in- 
deed, suggesting  that  somewhere  along  the 
line  there  was  a  failure  in  our  military 
planning. 

Just  as  force  Is  the  professional  soldier's 
stock  in  trade,  war  is  his  best  opportunity 
for  advancement.  I  do  not  think  that  mili- 
tary professionals  consciously  seek  or  yearn 
for  war,  but  they  can  hardly  be  blamed  if 
they  do  not  abhor  it  as  civilians  do.  Peace- 
time duty  is  dull.  An  army  in  peacetime  is 
like  Congress  during  adjournment — without 
the  same  opportunities  for  travel.  Combat 
provides  a  soldier  with  the  opportunity  for 
distinction,  advancement  and  command. 
General  Shoup  takes  note  of  this  tendency," 
and  so  Indeed  did  that  most  perceptive  ob- 
server of  America,  Alexis  de  TocquevlUe,  who 
took  note  over  a  hundred  years  ago  of  the 
special  dangers  and  susceptibilities  of  mili- 
tary establishments  in  democracies.  In  aris- 
tocracies, TocquevlUe  points  out,  the  no- 
bility become  officers  as  a  matter  of  duty  and 
their    ranks    are    foreclosed    by    birth,    but, 

"In  democratic  armies  all  the  soldiers  may 
become  officers,  and  that  fact  makes  desire 
for  promotion  general  and  opens  almost  In- 
finite doors  to  military  ambition. 

"Desire  for  promotion  Is  almost  universal 
in  democratic  artoles;"  TocquevlUe  continues, 
"it  is  eager,  tenacious,  and  continual.  All 
other  desires  serve  to  feed  It,  and  It  Is  only 
quenched  with  life  Itself.  It  is  therefore  easy 
to  see  that  promotion  in  times  of  p>eace  must 
be  slower  in  democratic  armies  than  In  any 
other  armies  in  the  world. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


"Therefore  all  the  ambitious  minds  in  a 
democratic  army  ardently  long  for  war,  be- 
cause war  makes  vacancies  available  and  at 
last  allows  violations  of  the  rule  of  seniority, 
which  is  the  one  privilege  natural  to  a 
democracy. 

"We  thus  arrive  at  the  strange  conclusion 
that  of  all  armies  those  which  long  for  war 
most  ardently  are  the  democratic  ones,  but 
that  of  all  peoples  those  most  deeply  attached 
to  peace  are  the  democratic  nations.  And  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  about  the  whole 
matter  is  that  It  is  equality  which  is  respon- 
sible for  both  these  contradictory  results." '' 

The  military  have  become  ardent  and  dan- 
gerous competitors  for  power  in  American 
society.  The  services  compete  with  each  other 
for  funds,  for  the  control  of  new  weapons 
systems,  and  for  the  privilege  of  being  "first 
to  fight."  Constantly  improving  their  tech- 
niques for  rapid  deployment,  they  not  only 
yearn  to  try  them  out  but  actively  seek  op- 
portunities by  pressing  their  proposals  on 
political  authorities,  who  all  too  often  are 
tempted  by  the  seemingly  quick,  "surgical" 
courses  of  action  proposed  by  the  military  In 
preference  to  the  endless,  wearisome  methods 
of  diplomacy.  For  a  variety  of  reasons — to  test 
new  plans  and  equipment,  to  try  out  the 
techniques  of  counterinsurgency,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  Marines,  says  General  Shoup,  Just 
to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  being  left  out " — all 
of  the  military  services  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  initial  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  By 
now  they  should  have  had  their  fill,  but  they 
still  seem  game  to  go  on,  trying  out  new 
weapons  and  strategies,  although  up  to  now 
the  only  military  principle  which  has  been 
vindicated  In  Vietnam  is  Tocqueville's  maxim 
that,  "There  are  two  things  that  will  always 
be  very  difficult  for  a  democratic  nation:  to 
start  a  war  and  to  end  it."  '■ 

Even  though  there  is  probably  not  a  single 
top-ranking  officer  in  any  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices who  would  consider  an  attempt  to  over- 
turn constitutional  government  in  the  way 
of  Seven  Days  in  May,  militarism  poses  a 
distinct  threat  to  our  democracy.  At  the  very 
minimum  It  represents  a  dangerously  con- 
stricted and  highly  Infiuentlal  point  of  view 
toward  our  foreign  relations — a  viewpoint 
which  takes  little  account  of  political  com- 
plexities, even  less  of  social  and  economic 
factors,  and  Just  about  none  of  human  and 
psychological  considerations. 

But  the  military  is  more  than  a  benign 
repository  of  parochial  political  views.  It  has 
become  a  vigorous  partisan  in  our  politics, 
exerting  great  Influence  on  the  executive,  on 
the  military  committees  of  Congress,  on  the 
"think-tanks"  and  universities  to  which  It 
parcels  out  lucrative  research  contracts,  and 
on  public  opinion.  A  few  weeks  ago  it  came 
to  my  attention  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  was  planning  a  national  publicity  cam- 
paign, involving  exhibits  and  planted  maga- 
zine articles  to  be  solicited  from  tame  civilian 
scientists,  in  order  to  sell  the  ABM  to  the 
American  public  and  to  counteract  the  criti- 
cisms of  Congressmen  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

Only  very  rarely  does  a  general  invoke  the 
higher  loyalty  of  patriotism — his  own  con- 
cept of  it.  that  is — over  loyalty  to  civilian 
F>olltlcal  authority,  as  General  MacArthur  did 
in  his  defiance  of  President  Truman.  But  If, 
as  time  goes  on.  the  country  continues  to  be 
chronically  at  war.  continues  to  sustain  a 
huge,  largely  autonomous  military  establish- 
ment, and  continues  to  neglect  its  domestic 
problems,  militarism  will  surely  Increase, 
and  even  if  the  military  does  not  take  over 
the  government  directly,  It  could  come  to 
acquire  power  comparable  to  that  of  the 
German  General  Staff  in  the  years  before 
World  War  I.  It  may  not  seem  likely  now. 
but  It  is  by  no  means  so  inconceivable  that 
we  need  net  warn  against  It  and  act  to  pre- 
vent it. 

The  root  cause  of  militarism  Is  war.  and  as 
long  as  we  have  the  one.  we  will  be  menaced 


by    the    other.    TocquevlUe    expressed    it    as 
follows: 

"War  does  not  always  give  democratic  so- 
cieties over  to  military  government,  but  it 
must  Invariably  and  immeasurably  increase, 
the  power  of  civil  government;  it  must  al- 
most automatically  concentrate  the  direction 
of  all  men  and  the  control  of  all  things  In 
the  hands  of  the  government.  If  that  does  not 
lead  to  despotism  by  sudden  violence,  it  leads 
men  gently  in  that  direction  by  their  habits. 

"AH  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  democratic  nations  must  know  that 
war  is  the  surest  and  shortest  means  to 
accomplish  this.  That  is  the  very  first  axiom 
of  their  science." 

IV.    DEFENDING    AMERICAN    DEMOCRACY 

The  best  defense  against  militarism  is 
p>eace;  the  next  best  Is  the  vigorous  practice 
Of  democracy.  We  are  not  having  much  suc- 
cess in  making  peace,  but  we  are  pr.ACtlclng 
democracy.  The  dissent  against  Vietnam,  the 
opposition  to  the  ABM.  and  the  growing 
willingness  of  Congress  to  look  Into  the  hith- 
erto sacrosanct  military  budget  are  all  en- 
couraging. 

I  have  Indeed  been  gratified — and  frankly 
somewhat  surprised — by  the  change  in  the 
Senate's  attitude  on  military  matters.  A  new 
Foreign  Relations  subcommittee  under  Sen- 
ator Symington  is  beginning  a  general  in- 
quiry into  military  Influences  on  our  foreign 
policy.  And  Senator  Gore's  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  has  held  public,  televised 
hearings  on  the  anti-ballistic  missile.  Four 
Republican  Senators  recently  Issued  a  state- 
ment protesting  the  ABM  and  other  wasteful 
military  projects.'"  And  Senator  EUenjler  of 
Louisiana,  who  is  not  usually  regarded  as  an 
apostle  of  the  New  Left,  said  recently  that 

"...  For  almost  20  years  now,  many  of  us 
in  the  Congress  have  more  or  less  blindly 
followed  our  military  spokesmen.  Some  have 
become  captives  of  the  military.  We  are  on 
the  verge  of  turning  into  a  militaristic  na- 
tion. .  .  .  We  have  forgotten  many  of  the 
traditions  and  values  which  made  tlils  coun- 
try great,  and  we  have  flung  men.  arms, 
and  material  almost  heedlessly  about  the 
world."*" 

Congressional  concern  with  militarism  re- 
flects a  mounting  concern  in  the  country  as 
a  whole  The  drift  Into  militarism  and  im- 
perialism has  elicited  a  fKDwerful  reaction 
from  millions  of  our  citizens,  especially  our 
youth,  and  I  ani  much  Inclined  to  the  view 
that,  no  matter  how  radical  they  regard 
themselves,  our  youth — except  for  a  very 
few — have  become  the  defenders  of  tradi- 
tional American  values.  Having  believed  In 
the  principles  they  were  brought  up  to  be- 
lieve In — such  as  Jefferson's  Idea  of  liberty, 
Lincoln's  Idea  of  equality,  and  Wilson's  Idea 
of  a  peaceful  community  of  nations — the 
present  generation  of  young  Americans  have 
seen  these  ideas  betrayed,  and  they  are  pro- 
testing against  It. 

They  do  so  with  a  motivation  that  older 
people  lack — even  If  they  share  the  Insight — 
because  it  is  you  of  the  student  generation 
who  are  called  upon  to  fight  your  coun- 
try's battles.  I  have  some  awareness  of  the 
anguish  that  Vietnam  and  ttfe  draft  Impose 
upon  so  many  of  you.  And  whfle  I  wish  that 
you  did  not  have  to  bear  this  unfair  burden. 
I  must  admit  that  I  take  a  certain  hope  for 
the  future  from  the  moral  sensibilities  that 
underlie  your  anguish. 

In  his  notable  decision  voiding  the  con- 
viction of  a  non-rellgious  conscientious  ob- 
jector, Judge  Wyzan.ski  of  Boston  may  have 
eased  the  prospect  for  some  young  people 
who  will  be  faced  with  the  draft  and  with 
Vietnam,  and  I  hoi>e  that  will  be  the  case. 
At  the  very  least  he  has  enunciated  a  civilized 
democratic  principle  In  asserting  the,  right 
of  selective  conscientious  objection,  because, 
unless  it  is  believed  that  all  wars  are  equally 
Just  or  unjust,  and  unless  It  Is  believed  that 
only  organized  religions  provide  valid  bases 
for   moral    conviction,    the    rule    overturned 
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by  Judge  Wyzanajcl  makes  neither  senae  nor 
Justice.  Aa  Judge  Wyzanskl  put  It,  "Indeed  a 
selective  conscientious  objector  might  reflect 
a  more  dlacrlmln^tlng  study  of  the  problem, 
a  more  sensitive  conscience,  and  a  deeper 
spiritual  understanding." 

In  the  courts,  In  the  universities  and  in 
Congress  democracy  Is  reasserting  Itself.  It  Is 
engaged  In  a  holclng  action  against  the  new 
militarism.  But  ai  long  as  we  remain  at  war, 
it  can  only  be  a  holding  action,  because — If  I 
5ld  military  axiom — In  a 
Is  no  substitute  for  peace. 


may    adapt    an 
democracy  there 
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RECONNAISSANCE  PLANE 
THE  SEA  OF  JAPAN 


Mr.  MANSFII LD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  faft  that  the  adminlstra- 
coimtrles  are  making 
every  effort  thrbugh  search  missions  to 
locate  possible  wreckage  and  to  save,  if 
possible,  the  live  s  of  any  survivors  of  the 
Navy  reconnaiseance  plane  which  was 
shot  down  off  North  Korea.  I  commend 
the  President  fo(r  his  cool  and  deliberate 
approach  to  thi4  crisis. 

The  incident.!  however,  raises  several 
questions  in  myj  mind.  Rrst,  let  me  say 
that  it  is  my  belief  that  this  particular 


intelligence  operation  was  carried  on 
without  the  personal  knowledge  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  even  as  the  incident  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  was  carried  on  without  the 
personal  knowledge  of  President  John- 
son. ITie  questions  I  have  in  my  mind 
are:  First,  why  was  this  trip  necessary; 
and,  second,  why  are  relatively  unarmed 
ships  like  the  Pueblo,  and  unarmed 
planes,  like  this  one,  sent  into  areas 
where  the  risk  of  incidents  of  this  kind 
is  very  high? 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  has  hap- 
pened has  resulted  from  a  carryover  of 
an  intelligence  policy  and  procedure 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  some 
years  and  which  has  been  continued 
automatically  into  the  present,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  orders  to  the  contrary  from  the 
new  administration. 

The  President  and  the  Nation  require 
protection  from  that  sort  of  situation. 
We  need  to  make  certain  that  the  activi- 
ties of  the  diverse  intelligence  agencies 
are  in  accord  with  present  need,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  responsible  elected  leader- 
ship and  that  the  agencies  do  not  work 
at  times  at  cross  purposes.  They  must  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  serious  consideration  be  given, 
therefore,  to  the  creation  of  a  headquar- 
ters element  within  the  White  House.  It 
could  evaluate  the  numerous  continuing 
intelligence  programs  of  the  agencies  and 
departments  so  that  the  responsible 
elected  administration  will  know  what 
intelligence  activities  are  being  carried 
on  by  whom,  where,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose. This  information  should  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President  if  he  chooses  to 
have  it  or  at  the  disposal  of  someone 
directly  responsible  to  him  on  a  daily 
basis  so  that  the  elected  administration 
will  be  fully  aware  of  what  is  happening 
throughout  the  world  and  would  not  be 
placed  in  the  diflQcult  position  of  its 
predecessors  as  in  the  cases  of  the  U-2 
incident  and  the  Pueblo. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER- 
RESOLUTION  OF  LEGISLATURE 
OF  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
Maine  iMr.  Muskie),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
Maine  in  memoriam  of  Gen.  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower,  34th  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  Memoriam 

Whereas,  we  are  deeply  grieved  by  the 
death  of  General  Dwight  David  Elsenhower 
the  thirty-fourth  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  truly  a  great  Ameri- 
can: and 

Whereas,  the  spirit  of  his  firm  but  com- 
passionate leadership  shall  forever  remain  in 
the  hearts  of  all  peace-loving  people 
throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  hla  every  act  reflected  an  Inspir- 
ing sense  of  enduring  devotion  to  duty,  to 
honor  and  to  country  long  to  be  cherished 
by  all  free  men;  and 

Whereas,  In  his  passing,  not  only  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State,  but  a  nation  of  states  and 


a  world  of  nations,  have  suffered,  as  history 
will  record,  an  Irreparable  loss;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring,  that  the  Legislature  stand  and 
tender  a  moment  of  sUent  prayer  and  upon 
adjourning  this  day,  it  do  so  out  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  our  beloved  General 
I>wlght  D.  Elsenhower;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

In  Senate  Chamber,  read  and  adopted, 
ordered  sent  forthwith,  April  1,  1969. 

Sent  Down  For  Concurrence. 

Jerrolo  B.  Speers, 

Secretary. 

House  of  Representatives,  read  »"•< 
adopted,  April  1,  1969. 

In  concurrence. 

Bebtha  W.  Johnson. 

Clerk. 


SHARING  OF  TAXES  WITH  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  Congress 
to  adopt  a  program  providing  for  a  shar- 
ing of  taxes  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. So  that  Senators  may  be  aware  of 
the  views  expressed  by  the  legislature  of 
my  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtn'iON  H.    1418 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  insti- 
tute   a    tax-sharing    progn^'am   with   State 

and  local  governments 

Resolved.  That  the  general  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  »nd  Providence  Plan- 
tations respectfully  r^uests  the  Congress  of 
the  UrUted  States  to  institute  a  tax-sharing 
program  with  state  and  local  governments; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  to  transmit  a 
duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
senator  and  representative  from  Rhode  Is- 
land in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In 
the  hope  that  they  will  use  every  effort  to 
Institute  and  expedite  such  a  program. 

Attest: 

August  P.  LaFrance. 

Secretary  of  State. 


DWIGHT    DAVID    EISENHOWER 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  "Dwight 
David  Eisenhower":  The  name  evokes 
the  title  "President"  and  rank  of  "gen- 
erar*  and  at  once  something  more, 
something  simpler.  For  to  his  time  and 
his  people,  he  was  simply  "Ike,"  in  a 
word,  a  most  likable  man. 

We  marched  with  "the  general"  across 
North  Africa,  then  on  to  Sicily  and  Italy. 
We  embarked  with  him  on  the  "great 
crusade"  that  began  on  the  beaches  of 
Normandy  and  ended  in  that  school- 
house  in  Rheims. 

We  followed  him  eagerly,  for  he  was 
a  brilliant  strategist  and  something 
more.  He  had  that  ability  to  weld  to- 
gether the  greatest  alliance  of  armies 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  was  able  to 
sustain  victory  with  modesty,  extend  a 
hand  and  grin  to  the  troops.  "My  name's 
Eisenhower"  was  all  he  said. 
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After  the  war,  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
was  to  call  him  "the  great  and  humble 
soldier."  Great  he  was,  and  more.  He 
was  an  authentic  hero,  and  the  Nation 
embraced  him  while  he  shunned  heroics. 

He  was  able  to  evade  the*  early  "Draft 
Ike"  boomlets  that  sprung  up  around  the 
country,  but  a  large  body  of  Americans 
were   persistent — they   wanted   "Ike." 

In  the  winter  of  1952,  I  joined  with  a 
number  of  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  urging  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  to  return  from  Europe 
and  seek  our  party's  nomination  for  th^ 
Presidency.  As  a  freshman  Representa- 
tive, I  was  flattered  to  be  included  in 
this  entreaty. 

Ike  answered  our  urgings  in  a  letter 
dated  March  10,  1952.  I  shall  never  for- 
get his  reply.  It  showed  the  two  charac- 
teristics that  were  the  mark  of  his  great- 
ness: candor  and  humility.  At  once  he 
pointed  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
lack  of  a  popular  call  for  his  candidacy 
and  his  obligations  to  SHAPE;  but  he 
quahfied  this  latter  point  humbly: 

Of  course,  I  am  not  Indispensable  to  the 
success  of  NATO  and  SHAPE — even  if  at  one 
time  many  may  have  thought  me  so.  If  1 
were,  then  I  should  actually  be  to  some  ex- 
tent a  failure,  for  one  of  my  primary  objec- 
tives here  has  been  the  development  of  an 
organization  that  can  carry  on  despite  any 
loss  of  personnel — from  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander through  all  the  levels  of  the  staff. 
With  the  help  »f  devoted  and  able  associates, 
that  sort  of  organization  has  been  perfected. 
I  firmly  believe  that,  should  I  walk  out  of 
this  headquarters  tomorrow,  the  mission 
would  be  carried  on  by  competent  hands — 
carried  on  successfully. 

I  admired  General  Eisenhower's  mod- 
esty and  sense  of  duty,  but  I  disagreed 
with  his  conclusion.  He  humbly  over- 
looked his  irreplaceable  contribution 
which  was  his  extraordinary  ability  to 
understand  others'  viewpoints,  to  work 
in  harmony  with  them,  and  to  bring  their 
divergent  opinions  together. 

As  his  unparalleled  cohesive  talents 
were  needed  in  wartime,  they  were 
needed  during  the  early  cold  war  years 
in  Europe.  Likewise  and  perhaps  to  an 
even  greater  extent,  they  were  needed  at 
home. 

He  reexamined  his  March  10  posi- 
tion and  returned,  and  what  we  now  refer 
to  as  "the  Eisenhower  years"  began. 

He  was  a  soldier,  yet  he  dedicated  his 
Presidency  to  seeing,  in  his  words,  "peo- 
ple in  my  profession  permanently  put  out 
of  a  job."  He  ended  the  war  in  Korea  and 
waged  peace  for  the  8  years  of  his  in- 
cumbency, 

"The  Eisenhower  years"  are  only  a  dec- 
ade past,  yet  they  seem  even  further 
removed.  Now  they  seem  a  simple  time, 
yet  our  nostalgia  is  deceptive. 

It  is  now  fashionable  to  dismiss  "the 
Eisenhower  years '  as  merely  a  period  of 
consolidation,  but  this  ignores  the 
crises  and  conflicts,  programs,  and  prog- 
ress which  marked  the  era. 

What  we  seem  to  remember  most  at 
this  time  is  the  fact  that  the  challenges 
of  those  years  were  met  with  the  reas- 
surance that  President  Eisenhower 
brought  to  the  Nation,  the  feeling  that 
Eisenhower  was  in  the  White  House  and 
all  was  well  with  the  world. 

We  placed  our  faith  in  him  and  he 


sustained  it,  and  the  world  seemed  so 
much  simpler  as  long  as  he  was  with  us. 

Now,  therefore,  the  parting  is  difficult, 
because  what  he  was  is  as  Important  as 
what  he  did. 

Farewell,  General;  goodbye,  Mr.  Presi 
dent.  You  served  us  well  and  gave  us 
much,  and  we  asked  so  much  of  you. 


THE   MARIHUANA  MENACE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "Beware  of  the  Mari- 
huana Menace,"  published  in  the  April 
1969.  issue  of  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin. 

The  article,  written  by  John  G.  Mc- 
Namara,  Chief  of  Police  in  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  is  concerned  primarily  with  nar- 
cotics abuses  in  his  community.  Never- 
theless, its  message  is  valuable  for  all  of 
us  and  for  all  communities  throughout 
the  country. 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  article  is  the 
fact  that  although  there  is  serious  and 
widespread  drug  usage  among  our  youth, 
too  many  communities  are  unaware  that 
the  situation  exists  in  their  very  midst. 

But  as  the  article  illustrates,  in  the 
present  day,  no  area  and  no  socioeco- 
nomic class  is  immune  to  youthful  drug 
addiction,  and  the  sooner  we  accept  the 
reality  of  this  situation,  the  sooner  we 
can  take  constructive  steps  toward  its 
solution. 

As  Chief  McNamara  points  out,  there 
is  a  great  need  for  full  community  co- 
operation in  coping  with  the  marihuana 
menace.  Efforts  by  law  enforcement 
agents  alone  are  insufficient  for  handling 
a  crisis  of  such  magnitude,  for  the  drug 
problem  is  an  issue  which  involves  the 
family,  the  school,  the  church,  and  other 
organizations  in  the  community  at  large. 

I  commend  Chief  McNamara  and  the 
citizens  of  Cheshire  for  their  timely  and 
wholehearted  efforts,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Chief  Mc- 
Namara's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Beware  or  the  Marihuana  Menace 

(By  John  G.  McNamara,  Chief  of  Police. 
Cheshire.  Conn.) 

"Alcohol  is  out;  marihuana  is  In  I" 

This  response  to  a  question  asked  at 
our  drug  and  nsu-cotlcs  symposium  held  in 
Cheshire.  Conn.,  on  January  22,  1968,  became 
the  headline  In  the  three  major  newspapers 
serving  our  community. 

That  a  chief  of  police  would  make  this 
statement  at  a  public  meeting  of  adults  and 
teenagers  made  our  community  aware  of  the 
pxDllce  department's  dilemma.  The  threat  of 
widespread  use  of  drugs  and  narcotics  came 
upon  us  almost  unnoticed,  and.  truthfully, 
we  were  not  prepared  to  cope  with  the  threat. 

This  situation  came  to  our  attention  when 
we  received  requests  for  medical  assistance. 
One  youngster  seemed  to  be  intoxicated,  but 
we  took  the  necessary  precautions  and  had 
the  boy  examined  at  a  hospital  for  possible 
drug  overdose.  The  youth  later  admitted  tak- 
ing a  drink  made  of  milk  and  a  nonprescrip- 
tion medicinal  preparation  for  Individuals 
suffering  from  asthma.  Up  to  this  pwlnt  the 
problem  centered  around  drug  abuse. 

Suddenly,  word  came  to  our  department 
that  marihuana  was  being  sold  in  Cheshire. 


Cheshire  is  a  small  residential  town,  in- 
habited by  more  than  16,000  people  and  situ- 
ated between  the  heavily  populated  cities  of 
New  Haven  and  Waterbury  in  southern  Con- 
necticut. Bordering  Cheshire  are  the  com- 
munities of  Hamden,  Wallingford,  and 
Merlden. 

Marihuana  could  be  carried  In  from  any  of 
the  surrounding  towns.  Our  problem  was  to 
locate  the  source  of  this  marihuana  Infiow. 
but  we  felt  we  were  not  prepared  to  handle 
this  problem  because  we  knew  too  little 
about  drugs  and  narcotics. 

acquiring  literature 
As  chief,  it  was  my  responsibility  to  see 
that  my  18  men  became  familiar  with  drugs 
and  narcotics,  the  terminology  or  nicknames 
given  them  by  users,  and  the  apparatus  used 
by  addicts.  My  first  step  was  to  contact  drug 
companies  and  ask  for  literature  describing 
the  various  drugs  used  for  "getting  high" 
and  the  symptoms  and  effects  associated 
with  their  misuse.  Then,  turning  to  other 
law  enforcement  agencies,  I  acquired  exten- 
sive literature  on  narcotics,  together  with 
addresses  of  companies  selling  teacher's  kits 
which  Illustrated  and  described  the  more 
popular  narcoflcs. 

te\ch  officers 

I  gave  each  sergeant  literature,  pictures, 
and  plastic  replicas  of  narcotic-producing 
plants  with  the  request  that  he-  teach  e^h 
man  under  his  command  wlurt  to  looKfor, 
what  to  listen  for.  and,  paEKjcularly/how  to 
distinguish  the  odor  of  manhuana.  ^ 

Later,  we  surveyed  the  physicians  in  our 
town  and  found  that  between  90  and  100 
people  had  been  treated  recently  after  tak- 
ing an  unprescrlbed  drug  or  narcotic. 

We  had  a  dilemma:  We  knew  we  had  drug 
users.  We  knew  marihuana  was  being  used, 
but  we  did  not  know  that  so  many  p>eople 
were  Involved. 

In  looking  for  a  plan  to  protect  the  towns- 
people from  the  harm  of  drug  and  nar- 
cotic use.  I  asked  our  detective  sergeant  for 
his  ideas. 

The  sergeant  satd,  "Chief,  the  best  place  to 
control  this  problem  Is  In  the  homes.  Let  us 
tell  the  parents  the  dangers  of  imarihuana 
and  drug  abuse  and  how  widespread  the 
problem  has  become." 

Certainly  the  idea  was  sound,  and  we  began 
drafting  a  plan  to 'help  educate  our  residents. 
After  discussing  the  plan  with  our  first  se- 
lectman, who  gave  us  his  full  support,  we  de- 
cided to  bring  people  knowledgeable  in  the 
narcotics  field  to  Cheshire  and  have  them 
conduct  a  symposium  for  the  townspeople. 
Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  the  following:  The  chief  of  the  Nar- 
cotics Control  Section  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Department  of  Health,  the  head  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Police  Narcotics 
Squad,  the  head  of  the  Hartford  City  Police 
Narcotics  Division,  and  the  Chief  Prosecutor 
of  Connecticut's  Seventh  Circuit  Court. 

We  next  appealed  to  our  local  service  and 
fraternal  organizations  to  help  create  an  In- 
terest In  the  symposium  we  were  sponsoring. 
Without  hesitation  the  clubs  helped  publi- 
cize the  town  meeting  through  advertise- 
ments and  personal  contact,  Each  group,  in 
Its  own  way,  displayed  readiness  to  back  Its 
police  in  conducting  the  attempt  to  unite  the 
community  against  the  growing  threat  of 
drug  abuse. 

When  we  announced  the  panel  members 
for  our  planned  symposium,  the  regional  and 
local  newspapers,  as  well  as  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  gave  wide  coverage  to  our 
conference.  Our  only  concern  was  whether 
the  townspeople  would  attend. 

On  the  scheduled  evening,  the  adults  ^nd 
teenagers  did  indeed  come.  While  the  people 
were  filing  into  the  auditorium,  a  few  offi- 
cers passed  out  literature  describing  the 
types  and  effects  of  the  drugs  and  narcotics 
that  were  to  be  discussed.  The  800-seat  high 
school  auditorium  was  completely  filled. 
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We  began  the  Bytnposlum  by  showing  the 
mm,  "Narcotice — Pit  of  Despair."  The  movie 
depicted  a  young  sgudent-athlete  who  began 
smoking  marihuana  which  led  to  his  using 
the  addictive  drug,  heroin  Following  a  scene 
showing  the  youth  »ufferlng  from  withdrawal 
pains,  the  movie  coficluded  with  the  "cured" 
young  man  revlsftlng  his  buddies,  the 
"pushers."  which  suggested  the  never-ending 
cycle  of  narcotic  addiction. 

Following  this,  the  chief  of  our  State 
Health  Departments  Narcotics  Control  Sec- 
tion described  the  \trlous  categories  of  drugs 
and  chemicals.  The!  expert  told  of  narcotics, 
sedatives,  depressants,  stimulants,  tranquil- 
izers, hallucinogenic  substances,  and  organic 
volatile  solvents.  Atfter  giving  the  common 
trade  names  and  nicknames  of  the  com- 
pounds that  compose  each  category,  the  offi- 
cer described  the  congers  of  abusive  use  of 
the  materials  and  concluded  his  talk  by  tell- 
ing of  a  16-y^ar-oia  boy  who  died  from  ex- 
cessive Inhalation  c^  cleaning  fluid  fumes. 

Next,  the  State  tnooper  presented  statistics 
concerning  the  nuiiber  of  crimes  committed 
by  drug  addicts.  Hb  mentioned  such  vlola- 
tlone  as  xuu:  theftA,  shoplifting,  and  rape, 
and-suddaiaiy  be  fras  Interrupted  by  loud 
applause  that  foUt>wed  his  telling  of  145 
pushers  arrested  ti^  the  act  of  selling  nar- 
cotics to  his  undercpvermen. 

The  Hartford  police  narcotics  expert  de- 
scribed the  changeai  to  watch  for  in  addicted 
young  people:  a  lo4s  of  weight,  a  change  in 
the  texture  of  the  pkin,  and  an  inability  to 
cope  with  normal.  Everyday  matters.  The  de- 
tective shocked  thelaudlence  with  the  state- 
ment that,  of  the  18  people  In  the  Greater 
Hartford  area  who!  died  of  drug  abuse,  13 
took  overdoses,  tnree  developed  chronic 
hepatitis,  and  two  committed  suicide. 

The  chief  prosecutor  concluded  the  formal 
portion  of  the  symposium  by  suggesting  rea- 
sons why  teenager^  turn  to  drugs.  He  said 
they  cannot  cope  wljth  pressures;  they  protest 
against  the  hypocrisy  of  adults:  they  attempt 
to  avoid  the  dlfflcuiltles  of  impending  adult 
life.  Therefore  thejf  seek  security  and  self- 
esteem  from  using  drugs  or  narcotics. 

The  prosecutor  d*crlbed  the  almost  unbe- 
lievable actions  of  boys  who  had  taken  a  mix- 
ture of  milk  and  a  patent  medicine.  He  said 
the  boys  had  to  be  lorclbly  removed  from  the 
police  station  and  tjaken  to  a  hospital. 
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class  prejudice  against  a  drug  that  was 
largely  used  In  the  past  by  lower  Income 
groups?" 

"How  do  you  draw  the  line  between  simple 
sleeping  pills  and  pain  relievers  that  might 
lead  to  addiction  to  other  drugs?" 

"Do  many  of  the  pec^le  who  are  dependent 
on  drugs  have  records  of  previous  psychiatric 
help?" 

"One  assumes  that  none  of  the  panelists 
tonight  have  taken  any  of  the  drugs  just 
discussed.  In  this  sense,  how  do  you  know 
what  it  is  like  to  be  high  on  pot,  except 
from  observations?  Some  authorities  claim 
that  in  controlled  dosage  it  Is  not  harmful 
for  an  individual  who  can  restrain  himself." 

"How  does  it  feel  to  take  a  'trip'?" 

"Would  someone  on  (h^  panel  outline  the 
possible  long-term  effecW  of  lysergic  acid?" 

"Has  there  been  an  increase  in  homegrown 
psilacybin?" 

The  scope  of  Ideas  presented  by  the  panel 
and  the  serious  concern  shown  by  the  au- 
dience made  this  conference  a  valuable  eve- 
ning for  all.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of 
a  community  action  program  designed  to  pro- 
tect young  people  from  the  dangers  of  drugs 
and  narcotics. 

SERIES    OF    MEETINGS 

In  the  days  that  followed  our  symposium, 
the  headmaster  of  a  local  private  school  be- 
gan In  his  office  a  series  of  meetings  with 
concerned  residents  In  an  attempt  to  search 
for  answers.  A  priest,  a  minister,  a  nurse,  a 
teacher,  a  reformatory  g^ard.  and  interested 
adults  and  teenagers  joined  in  the  exploratory 
meetings  to  exchange  ideas  about  marihuana 
control. 

High  school  students  who  attended  the 
symposium  and  the  meetings  at  the  private 
school  conducted  a  survey  within  their 
school.  As  a  result  of  their  survey,  they  and 
their  principal  asked  the  board  of  education 
to  incorporate  educational  programs  on  drugs 
into  biology  courses. 

The  finest  response  to  our  educational  sym- 
posium was  the  cooperation  of  our  towns- 
p)eople.  They  came  to  our  station  to  ask  ques- 
tions. They  called  us  when  they  suspected 
the  use  of  marihuana.  The  assistance  they 
gave  was  far  beyond  our  expectations.  This 
cooperation  resulted  In  the  arrest  of  two 
young  people  possessing  marihuana  and  one 
"mainllner."  a  term  for  an  Individual  who 
uses  a  syringe  to  administer  drugs  to  himself. 

We  continue  to  tell  our  townspeople  that 
we  are  not  Interested  In  simply  arresting 
teenagers,  but  however,  our  aim  is  primarily 
to  prevent  them  from  harming  themselves. 

Today,  in  Connecticut,  addiction  is  con- 
sidered an  Illness,  and  the  arrested  addicts 
are  not  jailed  If  they  prove  dependency  on 
narcotics  and  that  they  sought  medical  help. 
Why  arrest  an  addict  possessing  narcotics  if 
with  parental  cooperation  you  can  prevent 
a  youngster  from  reaching  the  addictive 
stage? 

Fortunately,  our  townspeople  believe  in 
our  sincerity  and  many  do  not  hesitate  to 
openly  discuss  their  suspicions  concerning 
the  possible  use  of  narcotics  or  drugs  by  their 
youngsters.  This  open  communication  be- 
tween parents,  teenagers,  and  policemen  has 
been  a  most  important  result. 

Following  the  symposium,  our  detective 
sergeant  received  Invitations  to  speak  before 
the  high  school  student  body,  the  students 
of  a  private  school,  discussion  groups,  and 
some  service  and  fraternal  clubs  In  Cheshire. 
HIS  meesage  Is  basic:  The  police  are  aware  of 
the  drug  and  narcotic  activity  occurring  In 
public  places,  but  it  is  up  to  the  parents  to 
become  aware  of  the  activity  taking  place 
within  the  home. 

Just  recently,  on  two  separate  occasions, 
a  parent  approached  our  desk  sergeant, 
handed  over  an  envelope,  and  asked,  "What 
is  It?"  In  both  Instances  the  sergeant  replied, 
"Looks  like  marihuana,"  In  both  instances 
the  sergeant  was  correct. 

The  drug  and  narcotics  problem  still  per- 


sist*, but  the  problem  Is  diminishing  in 
Cheshire  because  it  is  being  attacked  by 
both  the  police  and  concerned  citizens. 


POWER  OUTAGE  IN  CENTRAL 
MONTANA 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
serious  power  outage  occurred  in  central 
Montana  on  April  4  due  to  a  malfunc- 
tion of  the  Montana  Power  Co.  system. 
Many  areas  were  without  electricity  for 
2  hours  or  more.  The  total  impact  of  the 
outage  has  not  yet  been  evaluated.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  damage  to  civil- 
ian and  military  activities  in  the  State. 
Minuteman  missile  complexes  have  aux- 
iliary power  units,  but  despite  this,  one 
missile  complex  was  incapacitated  for 
an  8-hour  period,  the  Air  Force  informs 
me. 

This  was  only  one  missile  complex  in  a 
system  of  180,  but  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency  a  single  missile  could 
conceivably  be  pivotal. 

President  Nixon  has  presented  his  re- 
visions of  the  fiscal  1970  budget,  and  I 
leam  that  he  has  slashed  nearly  $4  mil- 
lion from  the  earlier  proposed  budget  for 
Lower  Snake  River  transmission  for  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  reduc- 
ing the  total  of  that  transmission  budget 
to  $10  million.  This  is  the  most  false  kind 
of  economy  measure,  as  I  shall  show. 

The  reduction  in  the  budget  will  delay 
the  construction  of  the  Asotin-Umatilla 
500,000-volt  transmission  line  on  the 
Washington-Idaho  border  approximate- 
ly 1  year  from  the  presently  scheduled 
date  of  April  1972.  This  delay  will  cause 
an  extremely  serious  power  supply  con- 
dition in  northeastern  Washington, 
northern  Idaho  and  western  Montana. 
Without  this  new  line,  a  fault  on  another 
line,  the  Lower  Monumental -Little  Goose 
500,000-volt  line,  could  cause  cascading 
outages  of  interconnected  lines  and  sys- 
tems. After  1973,  when  the  Lower  Snake 
plants  will  feed  800,000  kilowatts  into  the 
system,  the  loss  of  this  line  could  cause 
an  electrical  disaster  on  a  huge  scale. 

In  the  event  of  such  an  outage,  a 
large  surge  of  power  will  flow  eastward 
into  western  Montana.  Because  the  sys- 
tems in  western  Montana  cannot  pos- 
sibly accommodate  this  load,  the  result 
will  be  a  massive  breaking  apart  of  the 
systems  there  and  in  eastern  Washing- 
ton and  northern  Idaho.  Engineers  esti- 
mate that  there  could  be  a  loss  of  2,750,- 
000  kilowatts  and  a  blackout  of  the  total 
area. 

Mr.  President,  we  already  have  very 
serious  problems  with  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  system  in  MontJina,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  April  4  outage.  I  am  asking 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  do  all 
within  its  power  to  require  the  company 
to  remedy  the  deficiencies  within  its 
system  which  caused  the  outage. 

But  if  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, a  utility  operation  far  more  re- 
sponsible than  Montana  Power  Co.  and 
far  more  responsive  to  public  need, 
should  be  denied  the  funds  necessary  to 
build  urgently  needed  facilities,  the  re- 
sults could  be  disastrous,  especially  if 
they  are  compounded  by  the  inadequa- 
cies of  the  power  company  system. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  Adminis- 
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tration  and  Congress  to  provide  the  funds 
it  needs.  BPA  has  an  extremely  serious 
responsibility  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  its  systems  in  the  northwest,  and  BPA 
personnel  are  willing  and  able  to  meet 
this  responsibility — if  we  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  this  agency  with 
the  funds  it  needs. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  budget 
cut  by  President  Nixon  is  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious and  thoughtless.  A  utility  sys- 
tem is  not  a  toy;  it  has  grave  duties  to 
the  people  it  serves.  Facilities  for  this 
service  must  be  provided. 

President  Nixon  also  slashed  $3,040,000 
from  the  BPA  buffet  for  construction  of 
an  urgently  needed  500,000-kllowatt  line 
which  would  provide  for  exchanges  of 
power  with  Canada  and  to  supply  the 
400,000-kilowatt  Intalco  Aluminum  Co. 
load  in  the  event  of  an  outage  on  another 
line.  Loss  of  its  power  could  have  ex- 
tremely severe  consequences  to  the  alu- 
minum company,  resulting  in  costly 
damage  to  its  equipment.  Without  this 
new  line,  firm  power  cannot  be  provided 
to  Intalco  as  per  contractual  agreements, 
and  the  Government  will  be  in  danger 
of  violating  the  contract  and  incurring 
large  liabilities. 

Thus,  I  urgently  request  the  adminis- 
tration to  restore  these  two  items  to  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  state;^ 
ment  from  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, released  earlier  at  a  press  con- 
ference, which  describes  in  detail  the 
impact  on  electric  reliability  of  the 
budget  cuts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bonneville  Power  Administration 
B.I.  117  Lower  Snake  Transmission : 

1970  budget-  — $14,060,000 

Reduction 3,960,000 


Revised  budget 10,100,000 

A  reduction  of  $3,960,000  In  FY  1970  will 
delay  the  Asotin-Umatilla  500-kv  line  one 
year  from  the  presently  scheduled  date  of 
April  1972.  This  delay  will  create  an  extremely 
serious  transmission  and  power  supply  con- 
dition In  Northeastern  Washington,  Northern 
Idaho  ahd  Western  Montana.  Without  this 
line,  a  fault  on  the  Lower  Monumental-Little 
Goose  500-kv  line  creates  a  system  condition 
with  resultant  loss  of  generation  and  cascad- 
ing outages  of  Interconnected  lines  and 
systems. 

In  January  1973.  the  Lower  Snake  River 
plants  feed  800,000  kw  Into  the  Lower  Colum- 
bia River  area.  Frequency  disturbance  by  loss 
of  this  generation  can  cause  the  opening  of 
ties  with  Canada.  California,  and  the  East. 
The  loss  of  power  supply  to  the  mam  grid 
would  be  the  result  of  the  Lower  Monumen- 
tal-Little Goose  line  opening  due  to  a  fault. 
Simultaneously,  a  large  surge  of  power  would 
be  forced  into  the  Western  Montana  system. 
This  tendency  of  the  generation  to  overspeed 
would  cause  the  systems  In  Western  Mon- 
tana. Northern  Idaho,  and  Northeastern 
Washington  to  break  apart  as  well  as  create 
interconnected  system  disturbances.  System 
oscillation  would  result  in  the  loss  of  gen- 
eration at  Little  Goose.  Dworshak.  Hungry 
Horse.  Noxon.  Cabinet  Gorge.  Boundary. 
Thompson  Falls,  and  Kerr  generating 
plants — a  total  of  approximately  2,750,000 
kw.  Until  the  plants  could  be  brought  back 
on  the  line,  the  area  would  be  blacked  out. 


B.I.  142  Monroe -Custer: 

1970  budget $3,440,000 

Reduction — -     3,040,000 


Revised  budget 


400,000 


This  line  has  already  been  delayed  one  year 
because  of  reductions  in  the  1969  appropria- 
tions. With  another  year's  delay,  the  increas- 
ing load  growth  of  the  Belllngham  area  could 
not  be  adequately  served  over  the  existing 
system. 

This  facility  also  provides  transmission 
capacity  for  exchanges  of  power  with  the 
Canadian  systems.  An  extended  outage  on 
the  existing  500-kv  system  would  require  in- 
stantaneous dropping  of  the  400,000  kw  In- 
talco Aluminum  Company  load  and  a  pro- 
longed reduction  of  200,000  kw  of  company 
load.  An  outage  of  two  hours  or  more  could 
result  In  freeze-ups  of  one  or  more  potllnes 
with  loss  to  the  Company  of  $375,000  for 
chipping  out  and  reactivation  and  $1,000,000 
In  loss  of  production  per  potllne.  Without 
this  facility,  firm  transmission  capacity  will 
not  be  furnished  Intalco  In  accordance  with 
contractual  agreements. 


WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE?— 
THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  1969  AS  SEEN 
IN  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  IN  THE 
HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  De- 
cember of  last  year  the  Hearst  news- 
papers published  a  series  of  articles  by 
outside  contributors  concerning  Amer- 
ica's problems  and  potentials  for  the  year 
1969.  Mayor  Joseph  Alioto,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, discusses  the  problems  of  the  cities: 
Gov.  Daniel  J.  Evans,  of  Washington, 
writes  of  the  outlook  for  the  States;  Prof. 
Paul  McCracken,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  reports  on  the 
national  economy;  Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes, 
of  Cleveland,  writes  on  race  relations; 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Thompson,  national  editor 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  discusses  the 
1960's  as  a  time  of  transition;  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy),  discusses  the  involve- 
ment of  youth  in  national  affairs.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent an  article  concerning  my  views  on 
future  trends  in  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 

We  are  passing  through  a  strange,  turbu- 
lent period  In  our  history — riots  In  our  cities, 
crime  in  our  streets,  revolt  among  our  young 
and  a  tragic  war  far  from  our  shpres. 

More  Americans  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  their  country  than  at  any  time  in 
this  century.  But  I,  for  one,  am  not  pessimis- 
tic about  our  future. 

I  do  not  share  the  view  of  some  that  this 
Republic,  which  has  achieved  so  much  In 
less  than  200  years,  Is  either  doomed  or 
damned. 

The  American  people  and.  their  leaders  al- 
ways have  been  able  to  rise  above  adversity, 
to  solve  their  problems,  defeat  their  enemies 
and  move  on  to  greater  accomplishments. 

lu  my  lifetime,  we  have  conquered  diseases 
that  forced  previous  generations  to  live  in 
fear  and  danger.  We  have  made  Important — 
If  long  overdue — strides  toward  guarantee- 
ing equality  of  opportunity  and  justice  to 
all  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  religion  or 
ethnic  background. 


Pour  times  in  this  century,  we  have  sent 
American  boys  abroad  to  flght  aggression 
and  in  the  laat  20  years  we  have  channeled 
our  resources  of  manpower  and  money  into 
the  rehabilitation  of  nations  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

We  have  led  the  world  in  the  fight  against 
poverty  Illiteracy,  disease  and  hunger. 

Yet,  much  remains  to  tie  done  and  I  think 
we  would  be  deluding  ourselves  if  we  sat 
back  complacently  and  counted  our  achieve- 
ments without  recognizing  our  shortcomings 
and  our  problems. 

It  no  longer  is  sufficient  to  report  that  we 
are  the  most  powerful  and  affluent  nation  in 
the  world,  with  a  gross  national  product 
approaching  the  trillion  dollar  mark. 

We  must  determine  how  l>etter  to  utilize 
our-affluence  and  productivity  to  correct  the 
wrongs  that  exist  within  our  society  and  to 
promote  peace  In  the  world. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  society  from 
which  the  young,  the  black,  the  American 
Indian,  the  Spanish-speaking  and  the  poor 
feel  alienated.  Nor  can  we  be  satisfied  with  a 
world  in  which  war.  hunger  and  poverty  are 
constant  threats  to  life. 

Because  this  Is  such  a  time  of  searching, 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  asked  a  group  of  out- 
standing citizens  to  explore  the  problems 
that  confront  us  and  project  "where  we  go 
from  here." 

I  am  proud  to  offer  this  series  of  articles 
to  Americans  everywhere  In  the  hope  that 
the  ideas  propounded  by  the  contributors 
will  help  us  move  toward  tomorrow  with 
greater  enlightenment. 

William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.. 
Editor-in-Chief.  The  Hearst  Newspapers. 

December  1968.  ' 

Problem  op  the  CrriES 
(By  Joseph  Alloto,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco) 

(Note. — Last  year  San  Francisco  made  po- 
litical news:  A  Democratic  challenger  for  the 
city"s  mayoralty  scored  a  surprise  victory  over 
a  well-known  Republican  opponent.  The  win- 
ner was  Joseph  Alioto,  son  of  a  Sicilian  im- 
migrant who  once  made  his  living  as  a 
fisherman.  Alloto.  52,  Is  San  Francisco's 
thirty- third  mayor.  He  attended  St.  Mary"s 
College.  Berkeley,  and  later  earned  a  law  de- 
gree at  Catholic  University.  Washington.  DC. 
Joining  the  United  States  Attorney's  office 
In  San  Francisco,  he  swiftly  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  energetic  enforcement  of  antitrust 
statutes.  During  World  War  II  Alioto  served 
on  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  helping 
to  pinpoint  targets  in  Italy,  Germany  and 
Japan.  Last  August  he  delivered  the  nomi- 
nating speech  for  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.) 

The  destiny  of  our  nation  is  shaping  In 
our  cities. 

Whether  the  United  States  continues  to 
be  a  great  and  prospering  democracy  is  being 
determined  In  the  crowded  streets  of  New 
York.  Boston,  Chicago  Dallas,  Los  Angeles, 
S'^n  Francisco  and  other  major  cities. 

Right  now,  historic  currents  are  on  the 
move  which  will  determine  whether  the  na- 
tion divides  Irrevocably  Into  hostile  racial 
camps,  whether  the  nation's  young  withdraw 
into  the  twilight  world  of  drugs  or  into  the 
bloody  one  of   street  rebellion. 

Monumental  decisions  are  taking  form  this 
very  minute,  and  no  American  can  avoid 
their  Implications  to  him  personally. 

The  nation's  cities  burst  with  problems — 
and  with  hope — and  the  call  is  clear  for  ac- 
tion on  many  fronts. 

Cities  alone  can't  cope  with  the  problems 
that,  if  unchecked,  can  burn  them  down,  and 
with  them  the  dreams  axd  aspirations  of  the 
whole  nation. 

State  and  federal  governments  are  removed 
from  the  firecracker  string  of  exploding  cri- 
ses that  daily  rattle  in  city  halls.  Yet  sute 
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and  the  federal  governments  rake  off  more 
than  85  percent  of  the  taxes  raised  In  the 
cities,  leaving  cltlas  Id  second  class  citizen- 
ship to  deal  with  their  needs.  City  revenues 
are  Inadequate  for  police  and  flre  protection, 
garbage  collection,  street  repair  and  other 
traditional  service^,  let  alone  the  urgent  so- 
cial programs  for  better  bousing,  expanded 
education,  and  the  rest. 

The  problema  oJT  the  cities  are  not  the 
exclusive  concern  or  government.  There  must 
be  total  community  mobilization.  Business 
must  recruit  and!  train  ghetto  residents. 
Churches  must  cQusade  for  social  Justice. 
Civic  groups  muB^  champion  constructive 
change  In  tax  la^s  so  that  the  weight  of 
urban  change  doe^  not  fall  Increasingly  on 
homeowners. 

Suburbia  must  $e  enlisted  In  the  battle 
to  save  the  citle84— regional  taxes  or  com- 
muter payroll  taxas  will  contribute  toward 
vital  big  city  servlcis. 

Above  all.  cltle4  must  Involve  all  their 
residents  In  an  adventurous  coalition  for 
achievement  and  ej^ellence.  This  should  have 
special  appeal  to  yduth. 

The  Peace  Corps  land  other  volunteer  pro- 
grams have  demoiistrated  the  constructive 
dyrtamlsiR'of  the  nation's  young,  and  this 
force  tncr^rslngly  |nust  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  problems  thit  threaten  our  cities.  The 
vote  should  be  glvep  to  18-year-olds. 

Militants  who  seek  change  through  non- 
violence should  be  brought  into  the  chain 
of  declslon-maklnf ;,  and  not  Isolated  and 
forced  Into  alllan<e  with  the  lawless  and 
anarchic.  The  strutting  militarism  of  the 
Black  Panther  and  other  movements  has  lit- 
tle appeal  if  genuite  progress  is  being  made 
toward  social  Jiistlcs. 

Always,  city  government  as  a  central  and 
unlfjring  agency,  siould  reach  out  and  open 
lines  of  communication  and  participation  to 
all  possible  groups.  City  Hall  must  never  be 
the  Isolated  citadel  of  a  smug  ertabllshment, 
but  should  be  one  (if  many  places  where  city 
officials  can  meet  with  concerned  citizens. 
Neighborhood  hallii,  churches  and  schools 
can  be  Just  as  f orce)  ul  a  fulcrum  for  decision. 

The  problems  on  which  the  fate  of  cities 
hang  are  many,  bul  the  following  burn  with 
incredible  urgency: 

Maintaining  a  so(  ial  equilibrium  of  a  city. 
Middle-income  fart  ilies  are  moving  in  in- 
creasing numbers  lo  suburbia  where  hoiw- 
ing  is  cheaper  and  i  nore  attractive.  Cities  are 
left  to  the  poor  and  the  rich.  This  tide  must 
be  stemmed  by  Inventive  housing  programs, 
by  equitable  taxe*  that  will  relieve  the 
homeowner,  by  providing  the  most  in  mod- 
em education. 

Law  and  Order,  ('rime  soars,  symptomatic 
of  the  deep  unrest  in  the  cities.  Law  and 
order  comes  not  f-om  repression,  but  de- 
pends on  three  insi  parable  pillars — vigorous 
enforcement,  enllglitened  community  rela- 
tions, and  an  unrelenting  war  on  the  social 
evils  that  breed  cririe. 

Police  are  doing  &  heroic  Job  in  the  face 
of  enormous  provocation.  They  must  be 
given  pay  and  training  commensurate  with 
their  duties.  They  must  receive  modem  com- 
puters and  communication  equipment  so 
they  can  deploy  mare  swiftly  and  effectively 
in  high-crime  areas.  And,  above  all,  they 
must  receive   the   hacking  of  all   citizens. 

There  are  two  aieas  of  law  enforcement 
that  require  special  attention: 

1.  Drug  abuse.  To  3  many  young  people  are 
indulging  themseli^s  in  the  indolence  of 
narcotics.  A  nationiil  commission  should  be 
set  up — either  by  t|»e  President  or  the  Sur- 
geon General — to  study  why  youth  turn  to 
drugs  and  how  the?  are  affected  physically 
and  psychologically.  Furthermore,  medical 
and  community  seivice  organizations  must 
be  mobilized  to  feat  persons  who  have 
plunged  into  the  wcrld  of  drugs. 

2.  Civil  disorder.  Dissent  must  be  pro- 
tected, but  vlolencd  must  be  quickly  con- 


trolled with  whatever  force  Is  needed.  Public 
oftlcials  must  make  clear  the  distinct  line 
between  forceful  advocacy  and  raw  force. 
The  principle  is  impregnable:  anyone  can 
say  what  he  wants,  no  matter  how  unpop- 
ular, when  he  wants.  But  no  one  has  the 
right  to  block  a  street,  seize  a  college  admin- 
istration building,  or  disrupt  a  meeting. 

Freedom  to  Act.  Cities  must  be  free  to 
enact  legislation  for  their  own  well-being 
and  protection.  They  should  not  be  deterred 
from  acting  on  their  own  "problems — whether 
they  relate  to  weapons  control,  taxes,  civil 
disorder,  pornography  or  other  matters  pe- 
culiar to  cities — on  the  theory  that  state  or 
federal  legislation  is  preemptive. 

Tax  reform.  The  property  tax  no  longer 
can  continue  to  support  the  increased  costs 
of  local  government.  Distinction  must  be 
made  between  income  property  and  non-in- 
come residential  property,  and  taxes  miist  be 
developed  that  are  more  equitably  related  to 
ability  to  pay. 

Urban  funds.  Local  taxes  alone  aren't  suf- 
ficient to  meet  city  needs,  and  will  require 
massive  federal,  state  and  especially  private 
assistance  to  accelerate  needed  programs 
particularly  in  low  and  moderate  priced 
housing.  Furthermore,  the  federal  and  state 
governments  must  share  large  portions  of 
their  revenues  with  cities.  Revenue  should 
be  shared  directly  with  cities  based  on  a  per 
capita  formula  adjusted  to  recognize  the  tax 
effort  and  revenue  needs  of  individual  cities. 
Social  action.  Truly  monumental  programs, 
of  the  scope  undertaken  when  the  nation  is 
in  great  peril,  must  be  mounted  against  bad 
housing,  inadequate  employment  and  infe- 
rior education.  These  are  evils  that  deny 
equality  of  opportunity. 

Heritage  of  Beauty.  Cities  must  preserve 
their  beauty  and  that  sophisticated  climate 
of  culture  that  attracts  the  artists,  the  crea- 
Ive  men  and  the  man  with  ideas.  Historic 
buildings  must  be  retained,  and  parks  must 
be  allowed  to  flower  and  should  not  be  sac- 
rificed to  freeways.  At  leasrt  that's  the  atti- 
tude in  San  Francisco  where  the  views  and 
vistas  are  the  inalienable  birthright  of  all 
their  residents. 

The  list  of  priorities  may  be  endless,  but 
no  city  will  make  progress  against  her  prob- 
lems unless  she  can  count  on  two  overrid- 
ing and  paramount  factors — vital  economic 
growth  that  opens  Jobs  and  opportunities 
and  orderly  government  that  allows  all  to 
speak  and  no  one  to  obstruct. 

The  goals  stand  beyond  narrow  partisan- 
ship, and  the  pressure  for  their  achievement 
builds  forcefully  in  every  city — and  applies 
equally  on  whomever  sits  in  the  White  House. 
President  Nixon  will  have  to  confront  them 
Just  as  vigorously  and  as  conscientiously  as 
has  President  Johnson. 

There  is  a  dream  in  the  cities  as  old  as  this 
nation.  It  is  this — to  give  every  American  an 
equal  opportunity  to  achieve  the  best  of  the 
human  experience.  In  accordance  with  his  or 
her  capacity  In  an  urban  environment  that 
Is  at  once  peaceful,  harmonious,  beautiful 
and  healthful. 

Foreign  Affairs 
(By  John  Sherman  Cooper,  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee) 
(Note. — An  outstanding  American  public 
servant  for  more  than  two  decades.  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.)  was  born  67 
years  ago  in  Somerset,  Ky.  An  alumnus  of 
Yale  University  and  Harvard  law  school,  he 
■began  his  political  career  as  a  member  of  the 
Kentucky  legislature,  and  then  served  as  a 
county  and  circuit  court  Judge.  His  role  in 
national  affairs  developed  when,  on  three  oc- 
casions— In  1946,  1952  and  1956 — he  filled  out 
the  unexpired  terms  of  other  United  States 
senators  from  Kentucky.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  I960  and  1966  with  record 
pluralities.  Although  a  Republican,  he  was  a 
close  friend  and  associate  of  the  late  Presi- 


dent John  P.  Kennedy.  Senator  Cooper  was 
appointed  aa  a  member  of  the  United  States 
mission  to  the  United  Nations  In  1949,  and 
holds  a  similar  post  this  year.  He  Is  also  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO).  In 
1955  and  1966  he  was  ambassador  to  India 
and  Nepal.  He  is  a  senior  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  Sena- 
tor Is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  a  holder 
of  the  bronze  srtar. ) 

In  suggesting  the  Immediate  tasks  and  fu- 
ture trends  of  American  foreign  policy,  one 
must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent-elect Richard  Nixon  will  make  the  deci- 
sions upon  issues  as  they  arise — at  times  In 
consultation  with  the  Congress — and  that  he 
will  set  out  long-term  policies  and  goals  for 
our  country. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  that  private 
citizens  and  members  of  Congress  give  their 
views,  for  our  foreign  policy  must  express  the 
will  and  have  the  support  of  the  people.  Al- 
though my  views  cannot  be  comprehensive, 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  three  urgent  talks: 
First,  and  of  critical  Importance,  is  the  set- 
tlement of  several  dangerous  situations  in 
the  world  which  continuously  threaten  war, 
with  the  pyossiblllty  of  an  American  confron- 
tation with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  nuclear 
catastrophe. 

The  second  task  is  to  examine  means  to 
avoid  future  military  engagements  through- 
out the  world,  unless  it  is  determined  by  both 
branches  of  our  government  to  be  clearly  in 
our  national  interest  and  within  the  scope 
of  our  national  resources. 

Third  Is  the  imperative  task  of  reducing 
the  arms  race,  and  of  fostering  peaceful  at- 
sociations  throughout  the  world,  if  we  are  to 
have  any  reasonable  and  poeltive  hope  of  a 
stable  and  peaceful  world.  ' 

Since  World  War  II.  the  United  States  has 
grappled  with  situations  of  danger  all  around 
the  world.  They  remain  unsettled — the  wa." 
in  divided  Vietnam,  the  potentially  explosive 
situation  In  the  Middle  East,  the  problems 
of  a  divided  Korea  and  China,  and  the  se- 
curity of  Western  Eiwope  and  the  United 
States  under  the  NATO  shield.  It  may  be 
argued  that  as  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained a  constant  and  fairly  successful  policy 
toward  these  problems,  no  radical  changes 
are  required.  But  new  developments  have  oc- 
curred In  all  of  these  situations  in  the  past 
year.  There  are  new  necessities,  and  new  op- 
portunities to  deal  with  them  now  In  a  more 
radical  and  effective  way  than  in  the  past. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  remains  the  most 
troubling  Issue.  Great  credit  is  due  President 
Johnson  for  his  unselfish  Initiative,  In  ceas- 
ing the  bombing,  as  many  of  us  advocated  In 
order  to  bring  about  talks  in  Paris,  and  we 
hope  that  progress  will  be  made  during  the 
remainder  of  his  term.  Advances  have  beer 
made,  and  if  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  will  discuss  with  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  matters  of 
substance,  and  If  the  level  of  fighting  Is  re- 
duced by  the  North  Vietnamese,  true  nego- 
tiations and  a  settlement  may  be  reached. 

If  progress  Is  not  made  In  Paris  and  the 
heavy  fighting  continues,  I  would  urge,  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  that  the  United  States  take 
the  initiative  in  proposing  that  the  Vietnam 
question  be  referred  to  a  reconvened  Geneva 
Conference.  "^ 

Such  an  initiative  would  determine  wheth- 
er the  Soviet  Union  is  genuinely  interested 
In  a  settlement,  and  whether  Communist 
China's  recent  statement  about  co-existence 
has  any  substance.  A  reconvened  conference 
should  Include  all  the  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries and  the  National  Liberation  Front,  and 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  problems  of  the  entire  area  as 
well  as  Vietnam.  The  participation  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China  and,  I  would  hope,  France,  would  give 
authority  for  the  establishment  of  an  effec- 
tive   international    body,    baclced    by    these 
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powers,  to  supervise  and  to  assist  In  imple- 
menting the  terms  of  any  settlement. 

But  whether  from  the  Paris  meetings,  or  a 
reconvened  Geneva  Conference,  a  final  agree- 
ment emerges  for  free  and  adequately  su- 
pervised elections  in  South  Vietnam,  I  would 
consider  that  the  United  States  had  per- 
formed its  full  duty,  that  the  securing  for 
South  Vietnam  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion of  Its  form  of  government  and  institu- 
tions, and  that  our  country  could  then 
honorably  withdraw  its  forces. 

We  know  that  President-elect  Nixon  will 
support  strongly  negotiations  for  an  honor- 
able political  settlement.  As  he  is  not  com- 
mitted to  any  particular  formulation  for  a 
settlement,  or  to  the  support  of  any  person- 
ality in  South  Vietnam,  he  enjoys  the  free- 
dom to  lead  in  the  formulation  of  a  settle- 
ment through  which  the  processes  of  self- 
determination  may  be  commenced. 

The  second  obvious  area  of  danger  is  in 
Europe.  The  deployment  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  ten  divisions  in  Eastern  Europe  during 
and  before  its  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
increasing  its  forces  to  32  divisions,  upset 
any  assumed  balance  of  power  between  the 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 

Implications  of  the  invasion  were  made 
more  ominous  by  the  statements  of  Soviet 
leaders  and  Pravda.  claiming  the  right  'to 
Intervene  in  the  affairs  of  nations  within 
the  "socialist  commonwealth"  in  the  name 
of  the  "class  struggle,"  whenever  the  Soviet 
Union  determines  to  do  so.  It  Is  a  declaration 
of  policy  unknown  in  any  concept  of  in- 
ternational law.  It  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  stability  of  Soviet  leadership,  and 
their  intentions  toward  the  areas  protected 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
and  the  nearby  states  of  Rumania  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

The  purpose  of  NATO  is  essentially  de- 
fensive. Its  objectives  are  to  maintain  forces 
suflSclent  to  deter  military  aggression  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  to  meet  and  restrain  an  at- 
tack if  it  comes.  But  its  purpose  also  is  to 
provide  the  security  necessary  to  seek  de- 
tente with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  eventual 
settlement  of  the  issues  left  from  World  War 

n. 

The  immediate  and  urgent  task  of  the 
United  States  and  its  NATO  partners  is  to 
restore  the  credibility  of  the  NATO  mission. 

I  have  obtained  an  estimate  from  our  De^ 
fense  Department,  and  I  believe  it  Is  the  first 
made  public  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  our 
forces  In  Europe,  including  the  Sixth  Fleet, 
and  backup  forces  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $12  billion  an- 
nually. 

Despite  this  vast  expenditure  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  its  ground  forces,  but  the  test  of  NATO's 
future  lies  with  our  allies  who  have  never 
met  their  military  requireme.nts.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  indicated  that  he  vrtll  Insist  strongly 
that  our  NATO  allies,  who  for  the  most  part 
are  quite  prosperous,  take  the  required  steps 
to  Increase  their  strength,  manpower,  train- 
ing, equipment,  and  reserve  forces.  Unless 
our  NATO  allies  take  these  steps,  I  foresee 
opposition  in  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  our  forces  in  Europe. 

To  prevent  future  involvements  such  as 
Vietnam,  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
should  examine  critically  the  multi-lateral 
and  bilateral  security  agreements  to  which 
the  United  States  has  become  a  party  since 
World  War  II — the  essential  party,  since  Its 
major  allies.  Great  Britain  and  France,  are 
disengaging  themselves  from  many  burdens 
of  responsibility. 

I  do  not  propose  that  the  VS.  abandon 
constitutional  agreements  essential  to  our 
security,  but  I  do  propose  that  we  find  out 
to  what  degree — whether  by  treaty  of  execu- 
tive agreement — the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  provide  assistance,  and  par- 
ticularly troops,  to  the  defense  of  other 
countries.  We  shotild  know  if  t^ese  agree- 


ments are  constitutional,  are  in  the  Interest 
of  our  national  security,  and  within  the 
capabilities  of  our  resources. 

Generally,  the  agreements  require  that  In 
the  event  of  an  armed  attack  upon  a  party 
to  the  treaty,  the  other  signatories  will  assist 
in  meeting  the  danger  "in  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  processes."  The  term  "con- 
stitutional processes"  is  not  defined,  but  it 
should  mean  congressional   approval. 

The  deployment  of  large  American  forces 
on  the  territory  of  another  country,  even  in 
peacetime,  increases  the  danger  of  an  Amer- 
ican engagement,  for  if  they  are  fired  upon 
they  must  be  defended  and  our  national 
honor  becomes  an  issue.  This  is  the  lesson  of 
Vietnam.  The  manpower  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  committed  to  the  territory  of 
another  country  without  the  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

These  suggestions  do  not  restrict  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President — his  au- 
thority to  dispatch  forces  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  and  property,  to  defend  our  troops, 
and  to  defend  our  country.  But  my  proposal 
would  provide  to  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  the  opportunity  to  de- 
termine. In  advance,  under  what  conditions 
we  should  commit  our  military   forces. 

I  believe  that  my  suggestions  are  in  accord 
with  the  statements  of  the  President-elect. 
For  if  one  reads  Mr.  Nixon's  statements 
closely  and  In  connection  with  his  plans  to 
"review  our  commitments,"  he  makes  a  dls- 
'  tlnctlon  between  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  the  defense  of  a  region,  such  as 
the  NATO  area  and  the  western  hemisphere, 
on  one  hand,  and  becoming  involved  mili- 
tarily in  other  areas  which  are  not  in  the 
scope  of  our  security  Interests  or  within  the 
capability  of  our  resources. 

A  further  step  should  be  taken  to  reduce 
tensions  and  the  chance  of  war  between  the 
divided  countries.  The  time  is  near  when 
we  should  support  the  admittance  of  North 
and  South  Korea.  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
and  of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, while  continuing  our  support  of 
the    membership     of     Nationalist    China. 

The  United  States  has  discharged  faith- 
fully its  obligations  to  South  Korea  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  its  obligations 
to  Nationalist  China  and  to  South  Vietnam. 
It  is  time  to  transfer  at  least  part  of  our  vast 
responsibilities  to  the  world  community  rep- 
resented in  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  could  bring  to  bear  on  these  divided 
states  a  considerable  Infiuence  toward  the 
settlement  of  their  problems,  the  protection 
of  their  integrity  as  states,  and  without 
prejudice  to  their  ultimate  reunification. 

These  Immediate  tasks  and  long-range 
f>olicies  which  our  country  must  examine  and 
undertake  do  not  suggest  any  return  to  iso- 
lationism. The  United  States  will  look  more 
closely  at  its  capabilities  and  the  purpose  of 
Its  foreign  policy  and  this.  I  believe,  will 
bring  a  larger  involvement  and  appreciation 
of  our  people  in  the  development  of  a  more 
realistic  and  constructive  foreign  policy. 

They  Include  our  commitment  to  assist 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  through  the 
Alliance  For  Progress;  the  strengthening  of 
our  ties  with  Western  Europe  through  sup- 
port of  the  Common  Market  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  workable  international  mone- 
tary system:  the  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan 
and  the  strengthening  of  our  naval  and  mer- 
chant marine  fieets  to  deter  hostile  pres- 
sures In  Asia  as  well  as  E^urope. 

Otrn-ooK  FOR  the  States 
(By  Daniel  J.  Evans,  Governor  of 
Washington) 
(Note. — Much  of  the  young  and  energy  of 
the  nation's  northwest  seems  to  be  personi- 
fied in  Gov.  Dan  Evans  of  Washington.  He 
was  elected  to  his  second  term  by  the  largest 
margin  given  to  an  incumbent  chief  execu- 
tive In  the  state  in  more  than  30  years.  Dan 
Evans  wa£  a  civil  engineer  for  13  years  before 


he  turned  to  politics.  He  began  his  public 
career  as  a  state  representative  in  1956  and 
served  in  the  legislature  until  elected  gover- 
nor In  1964.  His  leadership  qualities  drew 
early  recognition  aijd  he  is  now  chairman  of 
the  Western  Governors'  Conference.  He 
served  as  keynoter  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  which  nominated  Richard 
M.  NlxonVor  President  in  Miami  Beach  last 
August.  Born  in  1925.  Evans  holds  a  master's 
degree  In  civil  engineering  from  the  Univer- 
Blty  of  Washington.  He  served  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  from  1943  through  1946. 
and  was  recalled  to  active  duty  from  1951 
through  1958  during  the  Korean  War.) 

The  year  1969  promises  to  be  one  of  great 
challenge  and  great  oppwrtunlty  for  a  rebal- 
ancing of  the  federal  system.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  the  Great  Depression,  the  role  of  the  i 
states  in  the  governmental  process  has  been 
in  a  period  of  decline. 

In  most  cases,  this  occurred  not  so  much 
because  of  a  deliberate  design  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  state  functions  as  by 
the  seeming  unwillingness  and  in  some  In- 
stances the  inability  of  the  states  to  solve 
the  problems  within  their  own  borders. 

A  feeling  grew  up,  particularly  in  the  big 
cities,  that  any  help  would  be  forthcoming 
not  from  the  states  but  rather  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Thus,  for  many  years,  a 
close  relationship  has  developed  between 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  local  governments  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  participation  by  the 
states. 

Although  this  federal-local  relationship 
along  with  the  vastly  Increased  power  exer- 
cised by  the  Federal  Government,  has  been 
the  most  significant  development  in  the  fed- 
eral system  over  the  past  35  years.  It  is  now 
apparent  to  even  the  most  casual  observer 
that  to  eliminate  the  role  of  the  states  Is 
shortsighted  and  a  grave  error. 

Even  the  current  national  Administration 
has  come  to  realize  that  the  states  have  an 
Important  role  to  play  and  that  they  provide 
a  unit  of  government  which  Is  both  large 
enough  to  do  an  effective  Job  yet  small 
enough  to  be  close  to  the  people  It  serves  and 
responsible  to  their  needs. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  willingness 
on  the  part  of  federal  officials  to  listen  to 
state  officials  and,  of  equal  Importance,  state 
officials  are  taking  the  time  to  make  their 
views  known.  As  a  consequence  of  this  new 
approach,  the  most  vital  and  Active  part  of 
the  federal  system  can  be  at  the  level  of  state 
government. 

None  of  this  means  we  should  hoist  the 
tired  and  tattered  banner  of  "states'  rights." 
Usually  those  who  promote  this  phrase  are 
more  Interested  in  inactivity  on  the  part  of 
state  government  th^n  in  asserting  any 
rights  of  the  states.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  if  the  federal  system  Is  to  survive  and  if 
government  is  to  serve  the  people,  all  govern- 
mental resources  must  be  applied  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  problems  of  our  country. 

Although  there  are  many  areas  in  which 
great  opportunities  exist  for  the  states  to 
play  a  more  important  role  in  the  federal 
system.  I  believe  the  most  significant  are  In 
the  area  of  federal-state  financing;  urban 
problems  and  local  government;  and  the 
unique  opportunity  we  now  have  for  states  \, 
to  become  truly  innovative  and  flexible  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  responding  to  thie  particu- 
lar priorities  of  individual  states 

The  present  system  of  federal  revenue  shar- 
ing with  the  states  Is  through  single-pur- 
pose categorical  grants  which  go  only  to 
specific  programs.  These  grants  are  generally 
hedged  in  by  federal  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations and  many  times  are  not  responsive  to 
a  state's  needs. 

I  believe  it  Is  essential  that  we  develop  a 
better  way  of  sharing  federal  revenues  and 
revenue  sources.  This  can  be  accomplished 
both  through  the  Federal  Government  giving 
up  some  of  its  tax  sources  so  they  can  be  as- 
sumed by  the  states  and  by  returning  a  por- 
tion of  the  federal  Income  tax  to  the  states  In 
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ordinate  activity 
the  same  time 
together  and  wilj 
to  help  manage 
With   specific 


the  form  of  bloak  granta  rather  than  cate- 
gorical grant*.     ] 

Punds  which  frould  come  to  the  states  In 
block  grants  foii  broad,  general  purposes — 
such  as  health,  education,  public  welfare — 
would  allow  the!  individual  states  to  make 
the  decisions  as  to  how  the  money  should 
best  be  spent. 

By  tislng  bloclq  grante  and  by  giving  states 
the  direct  use  of  some  federal  tax  sources,  we 
not  only  allow  a^  better  use  of  resources  by 
the  states  but  ako  avoid  the  danger  of  fed- 
eral rules  which  search  for  the  lowest  com- 
mon denomlnatof  In  their  application,  which 
often  tend  to  stifle  sUte  Initiative,  and  which 
do  not  allow  sta^  solutions  that  may  be  an 
Improvement  on! the  federtU  standards. 

I  believe  stated  must  exercise  greater  con- 
cern for  urban  aroblems  and  Improve  their 
relationship  wltq  local  governments.  For  too 
loilg,  the  states  i  have  forced  locsU  govern- 
ments to  seek  fe|leral  aid,  primarily  because 
of  the  default  ot  states  to  help  with  local 
problems.  As  a  cqnsequence.  many  local  gov- 
ernments have  biillt  up  a  distrust  of  the  abil- 
ity of  states  to  function  adequately  In  helping 
to  solve  their  proilems. 

I  believe  with  ihe  sizable  preponderance  of 
Republican  goveinors.  that  there  will  be  an 
Increasing  drive  ^n  the  part  of  state*  to  work 
both  directly  with  local  communities  In 
helping  solve  thar  problems  and  to  see  to  It 
that  both  state  financial  aid  and  legislation 
to  authorize  locial  sources  of  financing  Is 
made  available. 

Their  position  lietween  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  local  governments  allows  the  states 
to  perform  a  unique  function.  Because  of 
their  size,  they  |are  far  better  able  to  co- 
at the  local  level,  yet  at 
ij  are  large  enough  to  work 
the  Federal  Government 
national  goals. 
Reference  to  urban  affairs, 
states  can  assumi  leadership  so  that  together 
with  the  private!  sector  and  citizen  volun- 
teers It  can  worl|  to  solve  the  serious  social 
problems  which  ^me  with  urban  growth. 

Perhaps  as  Impfirtant  as  any  specific  action 
that  can  be  taketo  by  the  states  is  the  role 
they  can  play  aa  50  laboratories  In  the  art 
of  government.  Apthough  many  of  our  prob- 
lems are  natlonlrtde  In  scope,  their  solu- 
tions are  In  most  instances  more  readily  sus- 
ceptible to  a  stale  and  local  rather  than  a 
federal  solution.  ] 

UntU  the  advint  of  the  New  Deal,  the 
states  had  been  donslstently  In  the  forefront 
of  developing  neV  Ideas  for  the  solution  of 
social  and  governmental  problems. 

I  believe  this  innovative  tradition  can  be 
recaptured  and  that  in  the  next  four  years 
we  will  see  each  of  the  states  working  as 
a  full  partner  wl  ;h  the  Federal  Government 
In  developing  so!  utlons  responsive  to  state 
and  local  needs  which  will  be  far  superior  to 
static  and  Inflexible  federal  programs  and 
directives  which  do  not  take  account  of 
local   conditions. 

But  uone  of  this  can  be  done  easily  nor 
can  it  be  done  without  a  price. 

In  my  "State  oi'  the  State"  message  to  the 
Washington  Legislature  in  1967.  I  said: 

"If  we  are  not|  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
if  we  cannot  change  where  change  Is  re- 
quired, if  we  cannot  prepare  and  carry  out 
the  programs  so  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
expanding  state  ^iffalrs — If  these  things  are 
not  possible  then]  we  have  only  one  remain- 
ing recourse,  and  that  is  to  prepare  for  an 
orderly  transfer  of  our  remaining  respon- 
sibilities to  the  federal  Government." 

This  Is  the  chal  enge  to  the  states:  To  meet 
the  demands  of  oi  •derly  change  within  a  vital 
and  growing  socjety.  With  the  new  Nixon 
Administration,  ^ith  an  Increased  recogni- 
tion both  as  to  the  need  for  action  and  an 
Increased  regard  Ifor  its  ability  to  perform, 
I  believe  state  Government  will  seize  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  full  partner  with 
the  Federal  Government,  with  local  govern- 


ment, with  the  private  sector  and  with 
citizen  volunteers  to  develop  the  solutiona 
to  the  problems  facing  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion. 

The  next  four  years  can  show  the  rebirth 
of  the  federal  system  with  the  states  lead- 
ing the  way. 

Involvkmknt  of  Youth 
( By  Eowjuto  M.  Kenkkot,  Senator  from 
Massachusetts) 
(Note. — In  the  nation  and  the  Congress, 
the  name  of  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  36, 
evokes  deep  emotion  and  respect.  He  Is  the 
sole  surviving  son  of  ailing  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy, former  Ambassador  to  Britain,  follow- 
ing the  assassination  of  his  brothers.  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy  and  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  A  former  brother,  Joseph  Jr.,  was 
killed  in  World  War  n.  The  senior  senator 
from  Massachusetts.  Edward  Keimedy,  was 
elected  in  1962  to  finish  out  the  last  two  years 
of  his  brother's  term  when  JFK  became 
president.  He  was  re-elected  in  1964  with  a 
75.6  per  cent  majority  after  a  campaign  that 
was  conducted  by  friends  while  the  young 
senator  lay  in  bed  with  a  broken  back  suf- 
fered as  result  of  a  plane  crash.  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy has  become  an  expert  on  the  Viet- 
namese refugee  problem  and  is  outspoken 
in  the  cause  of  civil  rlgbt»r  He  played  only 
a  minor  role  in  the  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign following  the  death  of  RFK  early  In 
June,  and  declined  to  try  for  either  the  presi- 
dential or  vice  presidential  nominations. 
However,  he  is  considered  a  strong  possibility 
for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination 
In  1972  or  thereafter.) 

On  a  mild  spring  evening  in  Indianapolis, 
during  the  primary  election  campaign  this 
year.  22  young  Americans  sat  down  to  talk. 

After  riding  many  hours  In  buses  and 
sleeping  on  benches  In  campaign  headquar- 
ters, they  had  spent  a  grueling  Saturday  on 
the  sidewalks  of  the  city  taking  the  Issues 
to  the  people.  Now  it  was  time  to  take  stock. 

They  talked  of  Republicans  who  reftised 
to  hear  them  out,  of  Democrats  who  would 
not  budget  on  Vietnam,  of  black  children 
fiocklng  to  pass  out  campaign  buttons,  of 
whites  in  streets  as  grubby  as  any  Negro 
ghetto  showing  quiet  pleasure  that  an  ed- 
ucated visitor  wanted  to  hear  what  they 
thought. 

The  canvassers  for  Robert  Kennedy  that  I 
met  with  that  night  were  engaged  in  the  kind 
of  active  political  work  by  young  people  that 
characterized  this  year's  primary  elections. 
When  they  started  that  morning  they  had 
been  novices.  The  next  morning  they  would 
return  to  the  sidewalks  older  by  more  than 
a  day. 

At  about  the  same  time  last  spring,  an- 
other group  of  young  people  was  pursuing 
a  different  course  at  Columbia  University. 
The  Issues  they  held  up  to  the  university — 
construction  of  a  college  gymnasium  In  a 
Negro  neighborhood,  Columbia's  affiliation 
with  a  Defense  Department  research  orga- 
nization— reflected  beneath  their  surface  real 
questions  about  the  right  of  students  to  a 
share  In  the  governing  of  their  school. 

The  Columbia  protest  added  up  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  five  campus  buildings,  the  ran- 
sacking of  admimstrative  offices,  and  a 
bloody  confrontation  with  police  with  more 
than  100  seriously  Injured  and  nearly  700 
arreets. 

It  would  be  comfortable  to  conclude  that 
the  young  folks  in  Indiana  were  working 
responsibly  within  the  established  system 
while  those  at  Coltxmbia  were  working  Irres- 
ponsibly against  it. 

It  Is  more  Important  to  realize  that  both 
were  working  for  what  they  believed  In.  One 
group  hoped  fKJsltive  efforts  would  be  effec- 
tive: the  other  had  concluded  that  they 
wouldn't. 

The  distance  between  confidence  and  fu- 
tility is  growing  small  with  American  youth 
today.  Some  believe  our  society  will  always 


work,  and  some  believe  it  will  never  work 
again.  Most,  I  sxispect,  are  in  the  middle. 

Today's  young  people  don't  share  the  his- 
toric guldeposts  of  their  elders.  They  did  not 
know  the  mobilisation  of  resources  and  pa- 
triotism brought  on  by  the  two  world  wars. 
They  did  not  feel  the  comradeship  of  disaster 
created  by  the  Great  Depression.  They  were 
too  young  to  gra^  the  national  fear  of  global 
communism  in  the  early  1950s. 

They  eire  spared  the  emotions  of  the  past. 
They  come  to  us  with  fresh  vision.  And  with 
all  the  right  questions. 

They  want  to  know  why  the  war  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  South  Vietnam  kills 
or  Injures  more  than  200,000  civilians  of  that 
country  each  year. 

They  want  to  know  why,  with  the  United 
Nations  more  than  23  years  old,  the  world  is 
stockpiling  nuclear  weapons,  enough  to 
destroy  civilization  several  times  over. 

They  want  to  know  why  Negroes  can  fight 
In  America's  wars  but  often  can't  live  In 
America's  suburban  neighborhoods. 

They  want  to  know  why,  in  the  wealthiest 
and  most  highly  educated  society  In  history, 
the  poor  are  expected  to  break  out  of  the 
ghettoes  with  no  money  and  no  education. 

The  young  are  told,  "It's  much  better  than 
It  used  to  be."  And  they  reply,  "But  why  Is 
it  still  as  bad  as  it  Is?" 

They  are  not  only  asking  disturbing  ques- 
tions. They  are  also  suggesting  to  America 
that  the  legacy  they  will  inherit  is  worth 
saving,  but  not  by  much. 

To  say  that  the  younger  generation  is  going 
to  the  dogs  Is  not  only  foolish  but  futile.  For 
one  thing,  whatever  the  young  choose  to  be 
is  a  reflection  of  what  their  elders  have 
taught  to  be,  by  direction  or  by  neglect.  For 
another,  writing  off  the  young  Is  like  saying 
that  our  nation  will  come  to  a  noble  but  sad 
end  In  30  or  40  years. 

The  way  to  appeal  to  the  young  is  not  to 
deplore  them,  but  to  put  faith  In  them.  The 
Peace  Corps  put  faith  In  them,  and  they 
responded.  VISTA  put  faith  in  them  and  they 
responded.  The  Teacher  Corps  put  faith  In 
them,  and  they  responded. 

For  there  Is  no  question  that  the  young 
people  of  today  are  a  remarkable  generation. 

They  are  independent  and  skeptical  and 
confident.  They  look  at  the  world  with  the 
characteristic  honesty  of  the  young,  and 
what  they  find  does  not  inspire  them. 

This  year  they  put  their  remarkable  abil- 
ities into  politics.  They  worked  for  their 
candidates  from  New  Hampshire  to  Califor- 
nia. They  took  their  civics  lessons  at  face 
value,  believing  that  a  democracy  could  func- 
tion only  If  everyone  participated.  And  they 
brought  to  the  political  process  far  more 
energy  and  dedication  than  most  of  their 
elders  ever  had. 

In  Chicago,  they  felt,  their  hopes  had 
turned  to  ashes.  Outside  the  convention  hall 
the  young  demonstrators  were  being  battered 
and  beaten.  Inside,  the  mandate  for  change 
that  they  fought  for  and  won  In  every  pri- 
mary election  was  being  voted  down  In  the 
platform  committee  and  on  the  floor. 

But  although  the  young  people  in  their 
urgency  thought  the  battle  had  been  lost, 
on  measure  it  had  largely  been  won. 

Their  conviction  had  helped  bring  the  na- 
tion face  to  face  with  the  tragic  nature  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Their  hard  work  had  helped  demonstrate 
that  politics  really  can  work  at  the  grass- 
roots level. 

Their  skills  had  helped  convince  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  to  institute  reformo  which 
will  open  party  processes  to  the  young  in  the 
future. 

And  their  example  had  helped  ptersuade 
the  White  House  and  both  presidential  can- 
didates that  the  young  have  a  definite  and 
valuable  role  in  government. 

Americans  who  have  always  preached  the 
virtues  of  democracy  without  practicing  them 
should  take  note.  Americans  who  have  never 
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rung  a  doorl>ell  for  a  candidate  or  given  an 
hour's  time  for  an  Issue  should  think  again. 
Their  children  evidently  believe  what  they 
have  learned  aliout  participation  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  the  ability  of  one 
person  to  Influence  society. 

Early  this  year,  before  a  college  audience, 
Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  characterized  the  spirit 
of  youth: 

"It  does  not  accept  the  failures  of  today  as 
a  reason  for  the  cruelties  of  tomorrow.  It 
believes  that  one  man  can  make  a  difference — 
and  that  men  of  good  will,  working  together, 
can  grasp  the  future  and  mold  it  to  our  will." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  young  people  of 
today  believe  they  can  grasp  and  mold  the 
future. 

So  the  question  Is  not,  "Where  are  our 
young  people  going?"  But  rather,  "Can  we 
keep  up  with  them?" 

The  National  Economy 
(By  Prof.  Paul  McCracken,  appointed  to  be 
Chairman    of    the    Council    of    Economic 
Advisers) 

(Note. — Paul  Winston  McCracken.  52,  who 
has  been  named  to  head  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  In  the  Nixon 
Administration,  is  considered  one  of  the  na- 
tion's top  fiscal  experts.  He  currently  is 
chairman  of  19  task  forces  Mr.  Nixon  has 
appointed  to  assist  In  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional policies  and  programs.  A  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Dr. 
McCracken  received  his  Ph.  D.  at  Harvard 
University  In  1948.  He  is  a  native  of  Rich- 
land, Iowa,  served  as  a  government  econo- 
mists In  World  War  II,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Economic  Advisory  Council  In  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration.  Dr.  McCracken  Is  the 
author  of  numerous  books  and  a  member  of 
several  leading  economic  organizations  here 
and  abroad.) 

The  performance  of  the  U.S.  economy  In 
the  decade  ahead  must  come  close  to  match- 
ing the  beat  of  this  century.  If  it  Is  to  be  an 
era  of  reasonably  full  employment.  That  was 
decreed  early  in  the  postwar  period  when 
those  now  of  the  "middle  generation"  decided 
to  have  that  large  crop  of  postwar  babies. 

The  figures  are  impressive.  In  the  last  dec- 
ade (the  1950's)  the  labor  force  was  increas- 
ing by  740,000  per  year.  In  the  1970's.  on 
whose  threshold  we  are  now  standing,  the 
nation's  work  force  will  be  growing  by  close 
to  1.5  million  each  year.  Clearly  the  Job- 
creating  capacity  of  the  economy  must  per- 
form far  more  vigorously  than  during  most 
of  the  postwar  period,  or  during  our  history 
going  back  for  about  a  ce,:ptury. 

If  we  succeed,  the  dividends  will  be  sub- 
stantial. By  the  end  of  the  1970's  the  average 
family's  Income,  In  terms  of  today's  prices, 
will  approach  $1000  per  month,  and  our  gross 
national  product  will  be  in  the  $1,500  billion 
zone,  compared  with  $860  billion  for  1968. 

There  will  be  no  lack  of  demand  for  this 
enlarged  output.  As  levels  of  living  rise,  levels 
of  aspiration  also  rise.  With  each  rise  in  pur- 
chasing power,  new  things  come  within  our 
horizon  that  we  had  never  considered  seri- 
ously before.  To  the  newlyweds,  their  aspira- 
tion may  be  owning  a  home  in  the  suburbs. 
Once  the  home  is  bought,  other  things  come 
into  view — a  second  car,  a  cottage  at  the 
lake,  a  trip  abroad. 

A  few  (usually  quite  affluent)  social  phi- 
losophers may  worry  about  what  will  hap- 
pen when  f)eople's  wants  are  all  satiated. 
This  never  worries  the  consumer  whose  list 
of  things  to  buy  next  never  seems  to  get  much 
shorter. 

Can  we  realize  this  promise  in  the  years 
ahead?  It  will  all  depend  on  how  we  handle 
three  major  problems  of  economic  pvoUcy. 

First,  we  must  cool  down  the  recent  Infla- 
tion vTlthout  producing  a  large  and  sus- 
tained rise  in  unemployment.  Since  1964  the 
consumer  price  index  has  been  rising  at  a 
rate  which  would  cut  the  piurchaslng  power 


of  the  dollar  50  percent  every  18  years.  And 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year  the  price 
level  was  rising  at  a  5.7  percent  per  year  rate, 
a  rate  that  would  double  the  price  level  every 
12 '/j  years. 

This  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  It  is 
de-stabllizlng  because  mounting  inflatlon- 
mlndednesls  distorts  orderly  business  deci- 
sions. It  also  is  inequitable  because  It  shifts 
wealth  and  net  worth  from  the  people  of 
moderate  means  to  the  wealthy. 

Yet  a  policy  of  disinflation  must  be  ad- 
ministered delicately  to  avoid  a  substantial 
and  persistent  rise  In  unemployment  (whose 
victims  are,  of  course,  also  those  of  modest 
means) . 

The  1958-64  period  proved  that  we  could 
have  price-level  stability,  but  the  unem- 
ployment rate  was  unacceptably  high.  In 
recent  years  we  have  had  lower  unemploy- 
ment, but  Inflation  has  been  unacceptably 
rapid.  Neither  was  sustainable.  The  task  Is 
to  ease  the  economy  over  the  path  of  a  more 
stable  price  level  and  reasonably  full  em- 
ployment. 

Whether  the  technology  of  economic  pol- 
icy is  up  to  this  delicate  task  Is  as  yet  not 
demonstrated,  but  this  is  the  problem  we 
face.  It  is  a  problem  made  far  more  difficult 
because  of  over  three  years  of  large  Increases 
in  our  price-cost  level. 

Second,  the  1970's  could  easily  become 
an  era  of  international  economic  and  finan- 
cial warfare.  This  must  not  be  allowed  to 
happen.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  set 
about  to  build  a  system  that  would  facilitate 
the  expansion  of  international  trade.  This 
made  economic  sense.  As  world  incomes 
grew,  products  and  services  available  to  con- 
sumers could  also  Include  Increasingly  those 
produced  abroad.  And  each  nation  could 
more  nearly  concentrate  on  what  it  could 
produce  best.  Production  became  thereby 
more  efficient,  and  patterns  of  consumption 
became  richer  and  more  varied.  The  policy 
succeeded.  During  most  of  this  p>eriod  world 
trade  expanded  even  more  rapidly  than  world 
Incomes. 

In  recent  years  things  have  not  worked 
out  so  well.  To  preserve  the  formalities  of 
the  system,  the  U.S.  has  Imposed  direct  con- 
trols limiting  the  outflow  of  capital  to  a 
capital-short  world.  It  has  worked  out 
quotas  to  limit  certain  imports.  It  has 
threatened  to  curtail  foreign  travel — Just 
when,  to  the  great  advantage  of  Americans, 
English  was  becoming  a  world  language. 

There  have  been  recurring  monetary  crises 
that  have  already  Involved  the  pound,  the 
dollar,  the  franc,  and  the  Deutschemark 
(whose  undervaluation  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  International  financial  dis- 
order ) . 

Each  nation,  to  defend  Its  own  position, 
has  responded  with  internal  deflation.  Yet 
these  must  be  managed  carefully  to  avoid  a 
round  of  international  deflation,  economic 
stagnation  and  unemployment. 

The  international  financial  disorder  of  the 
1930's  made  Its  contribution  to  the  world  dis- 
array that  erupted  into  World  War  II.  The 
nations  of  the  world  must  not  start  down 
that  road  again. 

Finally,  we  must  give  specific  attention  to 
policies  that  will  assure  an  ever-widening 
diffusion  of  the  fruits  of  progress  to  all 
people.  There  is  an  essential  morality  to  an 
economy  where  the  route  to  success  is 
through  performance.  Yet  we  must  realize 
that  people  begin  the  game  unevenly  posi- 
tioned around  the  starting  line.  Some, 
through  inherited  wealth  or  simply  from  a 
favorable  home  environment,  begin  the  race 
considerably  ahead  of  the  starting  line.  Oth- 
ers— through  circumstances  that  they  had  no 
part  in  choosing — begin  so  far  behind  the 
line  that  it  would  be  monstrous  to  talk  about 
equal  availability  of  opportunity.  The  1970's 
must  be  a  decade  in  which  we  make  a  major 
break-through  toward  giving  all  people  full 


access  to  the  social  and  economic  mainstream 
of  our  national  policy. 

Thus  the  years  ahead  constitute  an  era  of 
great  economic  promise.  Whether  we  realize 
this  potential  depends  on  the  Ingenuity  and 
candor  that  we  can  bring  to  laear  on  some 
formidable  problems  of  national  policy. 

There  is  this  reassurance.  In  our  nation  the 
optimists  have  been  the  realists. 

Race  Relations  ^ 

(By    Carl    B     Stokes,    mayor    of   Cleveland) 

(Note.— When  Carl  B  Stokes.  41.  was 
elected  mayor  of  Cleveland  last  year  a  mile- 
stone was  achieved  in  the  American  Negro's 
march  toward  full  participation  in  American 
life.  The  election  made  Stokes  the  first  Negro 
mayor  of  a  large  American  city.  He  launched 
a  massive  program — "Cleveland  Now!"^ — de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  city's  pressing  prob- 
lems and  vitalize  its  urban  life  over  the  next 
10  years.  He  was  elected  three  times  to  the 
Ohio  state  legislature  and  once.  In  1965,  ran 
unsuccessfully  lor  the  mayoralty  office  he 
now  holds  ) 

Toward  more  progress  in  eradicating  pov- 
erty and  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  urban 
crisis — that  is  the  direction  America  should 
go  in  race  relations. 

On  the  federal  level,  the  necessary  and  de- 
sirable legislative  steps  have  been  taken  in 
the  civil  rights  area  The  speeches  have  been 
made,  the  goals  clearly  set.  But  full-  citizen- 
ship is  still  denied  a  great  many  Americans 
because  of  the  color  of  their  skin. 

In  my  own  city  of  Cleveland,  there  are 
50,000  substalidard  housing  units,  many  of 
them  occupied  by  Negroes.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area 
is  less  than  three  percent,  but  in  ghetto 
areas — both  black  and  white — the  Jobless 
rate  is  as  high  as  15.6  percent,  and  one  re- 
calls that  President  Kennedy  called  a  "dis- 
aster area"  any  section  of  the  country  where 
unemplovment  reached  six  percent 

In  my  own  city,  there  are  children,  many  ' 
of  them  black,  who  go  to  bed  hungry.  School 
attendance  rates  in  the  Inner-city  are  poor 
because  families  are  p)00r  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, their  children  lack  adequate  cloth- 
ing to  venture  from  house  to  school. 

What  kind  of  race  relations  can  we  expect 
when  there  are  large  pockets  of  poverty  and 
misery  in  Cleveland  and  other  large  cities? 
Compassion  and  understanding  are  Impor- 
tant, but.  like  rhetoric,  they  will  not  serve 
themselves  to  elevate  race  relations. 

In  the  words  of  the  Kerner  Commission 
Report  we  must  turn  to  "the  major  unfin- 
ished business  of  this  nation — making  good 
the  promise  of  American  democracy  to  all 
citizens — urban  and  rural,  white  and  black. 
Spanish-surname.  American  Indian,  and 
every  minority  group." 

Progress  in  race  relations  Is  Inextricably 
interwoven  with  progress  toward  eradicating 
poverty.  The  dignity  and  pride  that  r^nly  a 
job  with  upward  mobility  and  a  decent  house 
in  which  to  live  can  provide  are  essential 
to  Improving  rate  relations,  although,  for  a 
tim^.  the  struggle  tor  dignity  and  pride  may 
seem  to  widen  the  gulf  between  .ol-^ck  and 
white. 

In  the  cities  generally,  black  citizens  are 
demandicg  the  things  they  deem  necessary  to 
dignltv  and  pride — representation  on  city 
councils,  representation  in  Congress,  repre- 
sentation on  everv  level  of  government  eco- 
nomic power  so  that  the  Negro  ber.efits  di- 
rectly from  the  growing  Negro  market  Negro 
history  in  the  school  curriculum,  entrance 
into  the  bul'.dlng  trades,  opportunitv  in  the 
profersions  and  in  business  management. 

Thus,  the  confrontations,  the  bitterness, 
often  open  hostility  between  black  and 
white.  Integration  has  become  a  dirty  word 
to  some  militant  blacks',  and  the  sociologists 
talk  about  the  increased  "polarization"  of 
the  black  and  white  communities. 

Sometimes  I  am  accused  Tof  being  .in  in- 
curable optimist,   but  I  do  not  believe   the 
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confrontations,    nb   matter    bow   angry    and 


be,  mean   that  race  rela- 


tions are  deterloijatlng  and  that  we  should 
desperately  seek  I  some  magic  formula  for 
avoiding  such  enfcounters  and  for  quieting 
the  angry  statemdnts. 

Instead,  I  view]  the  encounters,  the  con- 
frontations, as  In  ectlng  a  necessary  note  of 
honesty  and  rea  Ism  Into  an  area  where 
heretofore  there  asls  been  much  Up  service 
to  brotherly  love  and  knowing  your  neigh- 
bor but  Insufflcler  t  genuine  attention  to  im- 
plementing the  democratic  principles  of 
equal  opportunltr  and  equal  protection  of 
the  law. 

Implementing  ihese  principles — "making 
good  the  promises  of  American  democracy" — 
win  do  more  for  constructive  race  relations 
In  this  country  tian  a  century  of  Brother- 
hood Weeks,  sermons,  conferences,  and 
seminars. 

We  have  to  deinonstrat*  that  the  Amer- 
ican system — ecor  Dmic,  political  and  social — 
Is  viable,  flexible  and  strong,  and  this  can 
be  demonstrated  anly  by  substantive  prog- 
ress toward  solut  on  of  the  basic  problems 
Of  the  poor,  the  disenfranchised  and  the 
disadvantaged. 

The  pb6r  black,  like  the  poor  white,  wants 
the  oppftPCUnlty  6)  earn  the  respect,  dignity 
and  pride  that  cor  le  with  the  opportunity  to 
win  the  good  thiags  of  life.  And  If,  given 
the  opportunity,  ae  falls,  the  failure  must 
be  his.  not  society'  i. 

That  Is  why  we  In  Cleveland,  for  Instance, 
have  established  a  Department  of  Human 
Resources  and  Economic  Development.  It  will 
coordinate  and  assist  more  than  20  Job- 
placement  prograDis  and  work  to  expand  and 
retain  business  and   industry. 

We  are  establish  Ing  a  network  of  neighbor- 
hood based  day  cure  centers  where  mothers 
can  leave  their  children  while  they  pursue 
gainful  employme  It.  In  the  absence  of  such 
facilities,  these  msthers  really  lack  the  op- 
portunity to  worls  and  are  Involuntarily  on 
welfare  rolls.  Pour  such  centers  have  received 
"Cleveland  Now!"  funds;  the  goal  Is  10  and 
we  win  reach  It. 

The  Cleveland  community  relations  board 
checks  Arms  bldMng  for  city  business  to 
make  sure  tiiey  are  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployers, and  the  :lty  is  continuing  to  put 
Its  own  house  In  o  rder  with  respect  to  hiring 
and  promotion  practices  so  that  we  ask 
nothing  of  private  Anns  that  we  are  not 
doing  ourselves. 

A  problem  provl(  Ling  money  and  know-how 
to  expand  small  business  Is  well  under  way 
In  Cleveland  with  unprecedented  assistance 
from  many  sectois  of  our  community.  We 
have  furnished  the  Greater  Cleveland 
Growth  Corporation  with  8500.000  of  "Cleve- 
land Now!"  funds  (o  that  small  businessmen, 
black  and  white,  can  obtain  loans  or  loan 
guarantees  that  o  ;herwlse  might  be  denied 
them. 

"Cleveland  Now!"  perhaps  it  should  be  ex- 
plained, is  a  comprehensive  program  an- 
nounced early  in  1168,  addressed  to  the  city's 
immediate  presslrg  needs  in  the  areas  of 
Jobs,  housing,  ne  ghborhood  improvement, 
health  care,  econonic  revltalizatlon  and  city 
planning.  The  first  18-month  phase  envisions 
the  expenditure  a'  $165  million  in  federal, 
state  and  local  go  rernment  funds  and  more 
than  $11  million  fiom  the  private  sector.  In- 
dividuals— from  s<;hool  children  who  con- 
tributed nickels  luad  dimes  to  a  wealthy 
couple  who  contril  uted  $1  million — and  cor- 
porations are  aheiid  of  schedule  with  sub- 
scriptions from  th(  I  private  sector. 

Small  buslnesseii  already  assisted  by  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Corporation  In- 
clude a  soap  company,  aiming  Initially  at  a 
substantial  share  c  f  the  black  market,  a  fur- 
niture store,  and  e!  ectronlc  parts  and  service 
enterprise,  and  a  decal  manufacturer. 

Technical  asslstince  is  furnished  by  busi- 
nessmen volunteeiB,  including  members  of 
the  Harvard  Buslne  as  School  Club,  and  Cleve- 


land banks  and  the  Federal  Small  Business 
Administration  are  cooperating  fully  with 
the  Growth  Corporation. 

The  40-member  board  of  trustees  is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  city  and  county 
government,  of  bankers  and  businessmen,  at- 
torneys and  accountants,  black  and  white,  so 
that  the  two  races  are  working  together  In 
the  vital  task  of  expanding  small  business 
enterprise  throughout  Cleveland,  thereby 
strengthening  the  clty'a  economic  base  and 
providing  additional  employment  opportu- 
nities. 

In  the  housing  field,  at  this  writing,  we 
are  Just  about  to  announce  a  Community 
Housing  Corporation  with  a  board,  also  black 
and  white,  that  will  include  representatives 
of  the  non-profit  housing  groups  already 
fornied  with  church,  union,  foundation  and 
business  sponsorship.  The  Community  Hous- 
ing Corporation  is  to  receive  a  $1.2  million 
"Cleveland  Now!"  commitment  for  its  first 
year  and  $1.4  million  annually  for  three  years 
thereafter.  It  will  use  the  funds  as  seed  money 
to  accelerate  housing  development  for  low 
and  middle  Income  families. 

Toward  broadening  of  opportunities,  to- 
ward programs  assisting  the  disadvantaged  to 
make  use  of  opportunity,  toward  dignity  and 
pride  for  our  Negro  citizens — this  Is  the  direc- 
tion America  should  go,  not  only  to  improve 
race  relations  but  also  to  preserve,  strengthen 
and  enrich  the  fabric  of  American  life. 

A  Time  of  Tbansition 

(By  Robert  E.  Thompson,  national  editor, 
Hearst  newspapers) 
(No-rE. — Robert  E.  Thompson,  47,  has 
covered  all  major  Capital  personalities  and 
news  stories  since  1952  when  he  Joined  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  International  News 
Service.  Seven  years  later  he  shifted  to  the 
N.Y.  News  Washington  Bxireau  and  in  1962 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  as  White  House 
Correspondent.  In  1966  he  was  named  Chief 
of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  Washington  Bu- 
reau. In  1961-62  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents  of 
the  House  and  Senate  and  In  1966-67  was 
president  of  the  White  House  Correspondents 
Association.  Thompson  has  covered  all  polit- 
ical conventions  tmd  traveled  with  the  major 
candidates  on  their  cross  country  campaigns. 
He  has  traveled  abroad  with  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  and  witnessed  the  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  shooting  from  a  range  of  20 
feet.  Thompson  was  named  National  Editor 
of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  in  1968.) 

The  tide  of  change  that  has  swept  across 
this  land  in  the  1960's  will  continue  to  swell 
and  heave  Into  the  1970's — slashing  at  the 
old  ways  of  life  and  destroying  some  of  the 
orthodox  patterns  of  the  past. 

When  it  finally  ebbs,  and  that  may  not  oc- 
cur until  well  into  the  next  decade,  Amer- 
ican society  will  be  as  drastically  transformed 
as  It  was  after  the  Civil  War,  after  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  and  after  the  fiamboyant 
Prohibition  era. 

Those  who  voted  for  Richard  M.  Nixon  with 
the  expectation  that  he  could — or  would — 
stem  this  turbulent  tide  will  not  find  their 
hopes  fulfilled.  Those  who  voted  against 
Nixon  because  they  feared  he  would  seek  to 
stifle  change  will  not  see  their  anxieties 
realized. 

For  President  Nixon,  even  if  he  so  desired, 
could  not  stop  the  dynamic  forces  of  transi- 
tion that  have  come  into  play  in  this  nation 
in  recent  years. 

The  best  option  open  to  him — and  it  is  in- 
deed an  Illusive  option — Is  to  keep  the  mo- 
mentum of  this  epic  transition  within  the 
limits  of  orderly  progress. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  the  American  people  may 
be  able  to  slow  the  movement  of  change.  But 
they  cannot  stop  it.  Above  all,  they  cannot 
turn  the  clock  back. 

To  do  so  would  require  mass  repression  of 
young  people;  magical  overnight  trans- 
formation of  our  cities;  return  of  the  Negro 


to  a  condition  of  bondage;  rejection  of  the 
economic  lessons  of  the  last  decade,  and  a 
blotting  of  the  Vietnamese  War  from  the 
American  conscience. 

None  of  these  Is  possible. 

Therefore,  the  American  people  and  their 
leaders  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  trans- 
formations within  our  society  in  the  recent 
past  form  but  a  prologue  to  further  trans- 
formation In  the  future. 

Millions  of  citizens  will  be  aghast  at  the 
prospect  that  the  old  traditions  and  cus- 
toms— some  good,  some  bad — will  suffer  fur- 
ther erosion  In  the  days  ahead. 

Yet,  they  must  understand,  first  of  all, 
that  a  sizeable  bloc  of  Intelligent,  active 
young  people  deeply  desire  change.  And, 
those  young  people  have  age  and  energy 
on  their  side. 

They  want  an  end  to  war  and  the  draft. 
They  want  the  fruits  of  American  progress 
and  productivity  to  be  extended  with 
equality  to  citizens  of  all  races  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  They  want  to  have  a  voice  In 
the  decisions  made  by  their  country. 

One  of  the  great  challenges  facing  Mr. 
Nixon  is  to  establish  rapport  with  these 
young  people,  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
are  full-fledged  participants  In  their 
society. 

But  whether  or  not  Mr.  Nixon  Is  able  to 
achieve  this  breakthrough,  the  young,  with 
their  own  special  values  and  modern  con- 
cepts, eventually  will  prevail — simply  be- 
cause they  are  young  and  because  the  United 
States  one  day  must  be  theirs. 

Civil  strife  will  continue  and  possibly  even 
Increase  in  urban  areas  unless  drastic  action 
is  taken  to  Improve  the  way  of  life  for  city 
dwellers. 

President  Johnson  set  in  motion  more  im- 
portant programs  to  benefit  the  cities  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Yet,  because  of  ris- 
ing expectations  in  a  period  of  unparalleled 
affluence,  the  Johnson  programs  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  dramatic 
change. 

Mr.  Johnson  sought  to  do  more.  And  Mr. 
Nixon  may  seek  to  do  more.  But,  despite 
their  lofty  objectives,  presidents  are  captives 
of  a  Congress  that  continues  to  hold  the 
purse  strings. 

Many  members  of  Congress  find  it  far  more 
popular  with  their  constituencies  to  sup- 
port legislation  to  control  the  activities  of 
troubled  citizens  than  to  support  legisla- 
tion that  gets  at  the  root  causes  of  despair 
and  deprivation. 

If  the  transition  within  our  cities  Is^to  be 
made  more  tranquil,  it  therefore  Is  up  to 
Congress  and  to  the  resources  made  avail- 
able by  the  priv.ite  sector — business,  indus- 
try, labor,  the  foundations,  churches. 

Congress  and  the  new  President  also  are 
challenged  to  bold  action  on  the  economic 
front.  They  must  reduce  the  Inflationary 
trend  within  the  nation.  But,  If  they  seek 
to  retxirn  to  economic  policies  practiced  prior 
to  the  "new  economics"  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  era,  they  could  find  themselves  en- 
meshed in  a  new  recession — a  recession  that 
would  further  inflame  tempters  In  the  ghetto. 

For,  in  this  p>erlod  of  violent  transition,  the 
poor  who  dwell  in  the  cities — and  who  sxiffer 
most  in  times  of  high  unemployment — are 
not  likely  to  accept  a  recession  with  old- 
fashioned  equilibrium. 

The  problem  confronting  Mr.  Nixon  In 
dealing  with  young  people,  Negroes,  and  the 
underprivileged  is  to  provide  enough  hope 
and  Incentive  to  prevent  rabid  militants  from 
capturing  the  leadership  of  these  groups. 

Not  many  young  Americans  are  now 
aligned  with  the  radical  elements  nor  are 
many  Negroes  affiliated  with  the  Black 
Panthers.  But  if  dreams  and  promises  are  not 
fulflUed,  the  militants  will  become  more 
powerful. 

Finally,  there  is  the  change  Involving  Amer- 
ica's position  abroad.  The  Vietnam  conflict 
has  demonstrated  that  the  p>eople  as  a  whole 
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lack  the  patience  to  fight  a  small,  limited 
war  far  from  their  shores. 

Since  there  is  a  renewed  birth  of  national- 
ism elsewhere  In  the  world,  it  seems  certain 
that  nationalism — and  its  corollary,  isola- 
tionism— will  tighten  its  hold  on  the  United 
States. 

Although  Mr.  Nixon  is  an  Internationalist 
who  will  attempt  to  carry  forward  the  basic 
foreign  policy  concepts  of  the  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions, he  will  And  Congress  and  the  public 
drawing  away  from  international  commit- 
ments, both  military  and  economic. 

Liberals  will  argue  that  money  designated 
for  projects  abroad  can  be  spent  better  at 
home.  Conservatives  will  argue  that  aid  to 
other  nations  is  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. 

Many  influential  voices  already  are  urging 
a  retreat  to  protectionism  in  trade  and  fur- 
ther diminution  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
It  will  require  both  statesmanship  and  lead- 
ership for  Mr.  Nixon  to  attempt  to  reverse 
this  tide,  for  there  may  be  short-run  p)olitlcaI 
advantage  to  be  gained  if  he  were  to  swim 
with  it  rather  than  against  it. 

So,  the  next  four  years  will  not  be  easy— 
for  Mr.  Nixon  or  for  the  nation  he  seeks  to 
guide.  At  all  levels  of  American  society,  dras- 
tic changes  are  in  progress.  The  great  task  is 
to  keep  those  changes  within  manageable 
bounds. 


THE    MIDDLE    EAST— ADDRESS    BY 
SENATOR    TYDINGS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21,  1969,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tydings)  spoke  before  the 
American-Israel  Society  in  Baltimore. 

The  topic  of  his  speech  was  the  Mid- 
dle East.  His  concern — which  all  of  us 
share — is  for  a  just  settlement  of  the 
many  problems  in  this  troubled  area  of 
the  world  and  a  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
speech.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Mn>DLE  East 

The  accession  of  a  new  administration  in 
Washington  provides  a  particularly  appro- 
priate time  for  reexamining  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Middle  E^st  and  reviewing  U.S. 
policy  In  that  part  of  the  world.  For  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  like  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, represents  a  volatile  and  terribly  dan- 
gerous international  problem  which  has 
shown  few  signs  of  significant  improvement 
over  the  past  year. 

Based  on  brieflngs  I  received  from  State 
Department  officials  on  Wednesday  and  a 
careful  reading  of  the  President's  public  re- 
marks on  the  matter,  I  detect  little  diff- 
erence to  date  between  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's Middle  East  policy  and  that  pur- 
sued by  President  Johnson.  The  overriding 
U.S.  objectives  continue  to  be  the  preven- 
tion of  hostilities  that  might  lead  to  a  con- 
frontation between  the  U.S.  and  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  maintenance  of  Amer- 
ican influence  in  the  area. 

As  the  land  bridge  spanning  three  con- 
tinents with  the  richest  oil  deposits  in  the 
world,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  In- 
tense political,  strategic,  and  economic  in- 
terest the  great  powers  have  shown  In  the 
Middle  East.  If  any  one  power  were  to  domi- 
nate the  region  the  global  balance  of  pow- 
er would  shift  sharply  in  its  favor. 

Thus  when  the  British  began  their  steady 
withdrawal  of  troops  and  ships  from  the 
Mideast  after  World  War  n.  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviets  would  seek  to 
fill  the  resulting  strategic  power  vacuum.  It 


is  this  cold  war  competition  which  has  given 
the  current  Arab- Israeli  conflict  its  addition- 
al elangerous  dimension — the  possibility  of 
direct  U.S. -Soviet  confrontation  and  the 
triggering  of  a  nuclear  war. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel 
in  1948,  the  U.S.  has  sought  to  Implement 
a  two-pronged  pwllcy  In  the  Middle  East:  We 
have  supported  Israel  in  her  flght  to  sur- 
vive, while  seeking  to  maintain  our  influence 
with  the  Arab  governments.  Obviously,  these 
two  aspects  of  our  policy  have  conflicted 
more  often  than  not. 

When  circumstances  forced  us  to  decide 
between  them — with  the  exception  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  decision  in  the  Suez  crisis 
in  1956 — we  have  always  chosen  to  stand 
behind  Israel. 

We  have  done  so  for  two  princlpMl  rea- 
sons. First,  the  U.S.  is  morally  committed  to 
the  preservation  of  Israel  as  a  Jewish  home- 
land. History  has  made  tragically  clear  the 
necessity  for  a  place  to  which  Jews  may  turn 
m  the  face  of  the  persecution  which  has  con- 
tinued to  infect  western  history.  The  spec- 
tacle of  Jews  vainly  seeking  a  haven  from 
Hitler's  death  camps  must  never  be  repeated. 
No  man  of  conscience  can  believe  otherwise. 

Second,  it  has  been  our  position  that  the 
best  deterrent  to  open  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East  Is  an  Israel  strong  enough  to  maintain 
a  regional  balance  of  power  vis-a-vis  her 
Arab  neighbors.  The  decision  of  the  Johnson 
administration  to  sell  fifty  F-4  fighter  planes 
to  Israel  is  further  evidence  of  our  commit- 
ment to  ensure  Israel  the  means  to  defend 
herself  successfully. 

Israel's  extraordinary  six-day  victory  in 
1967  shattered  what  remained  of  our  two- 
pronged  strategy.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Arab  governments  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.S.  and  turned 
increasingly  to  Moscow  for  aid  and   advice. 

Therefore,  to  return  the  balan(^  to  our 
Middle  East  pwlicy  which  American  security 
requires,  it  is  increasingly  imperative  that 
we  secure  a  settlement  that  assures  Israel's 
freedom  and  survival  while  enabling  the  U.S. 
to  reestablish  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Arabs. 

It  is  toward  this  end  that  the  keystone  of 
our  current  Middle  East  policy  remained  in 
support  of  the  United  Nations  mission  of  Am- 
bassador Jarring  and  his  effort  to  Implement 
the  U.N.  resolution  of  November  22,  1967.  For 
that  resolution  represents  the  only  guideline 
for  a  settlement  of  the  1967  war  that  has 
been  endorsed  in  principle  by  all  parties 
Involved. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  examine  the  provi- 
sions of  that  resolution  with  you,  offering 
some  p>ersonaI  interpretations  and  recom- 
mendations for  their  implementation. 

The  first  two  steps  towards  a  settlement 
prescribed  by  the  resolution  are  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  all  nations  in  the  region 
to  exist  in  peace,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  armed  forces  from  occupied  territories. 
However,  a  major  obstacle  to  their  realization 
has  been  chronology. 

For  good  reason,  Israel  is  hesitant  to  yield 
occupied  territories  without  first  receiving 
assurances  that  the  Arabs  concede  Israel's 
right  to  exist  peacefully  and  have  abandoned 
the  illusion  of  someday  driving  the  Jews 
into  the  sea.' 

Likewise.  Internal  political  pressures  make 
it  difficult  for  President  Nasser  and  Kllng  Hus- 
sein to  make  or  ever  entertain  such  con- 
cessions without  the  prior  certainty  that  at 
least  part  of  their  occupied  lands  will  be  re- 
turned. Thus,  one  of  the  major  tasks  facing 
the  Jarring  mission — perhaps  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  big  four  pnjwers — is  to  engineer 
the  simultaneous  execution  of  these  two 
steps. 

As  for  the  question  of  which  occupied  ter- 
ritories Israel  should  yield,  former  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  has  pointed  out  that  the  UN 
resolution  simply  calls  for  the  "withdrawal 
of  Israeli  armed  forces  from  occupied  terri- 


tories." The  word  "all"  before  occupied  ter- 
ritories was  purjKJsely  omitted. 

Clearly,  Israel  Intends  to  make  and  should 
make  her  borders  more  defensible  than  they 
were  prior  to  June  of  1967.  The  U.S..  Britain, 
and  Prance  have  publicly  acknowledged  that 
Israel  may  Justly  insist  on  retaining  certain 
strategic  conquered  areas  like  the  Golan 
Heights  and  parts  of  Gaza.  However,  p>arts  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Sinai  which  are  not  vital 
to  Israel's  defense  will  have  to  be  returned  to 
Jordan  and  Egypt  respectively. 

The  third  principle  for  settlement  set  forth 
in  the  resolution  Is  the  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion. Israel  must  be  assured  free  passage  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Straits  of  Tlran. 
After  Nasser's  pledge  to  permit  Isaell  use  of 
the  Suez  in  1956  was  so  fiagrantly  broken, 
it  is  difficult  to  expect  Israel  to  accept  new 
Arab  promises.  It  may  well  fall  to  the  big 
four  p)owers — whose  role  I  shall  discuss 
shortly — to  serve  as  the  guarantors  of  anjr 
agreement. 

The  fourth  principle  is  the  Just  settle- 
ment of  the  refugee  problem.  With  the  June 
war,  their  number  has  swollen  to  1.7  million. 
Humanitarian  considerations  demand  action 
be  taken  immediately.  For  the  vast  majority 
live  in  conditions  of  the  worst  imaginable 
squallor  and  disease  not  to  mention  political 
agitation. 

Obviously,  Israel  cannot  absorb  all  or  even 
mo6t  of  these  refugees  and  remain  a  Jewish 
state.  Therefore,  Tel  Aviv  will  have  to  help 
comp>ensate  these  people  for  the  loss  of  their 
property  and  participate  in  a  program  to 
resettle  them  throughout  the  Middle  East. 

Territorial  Inviolability  is  the  final  settle- 
ment principle  laid  down  in  the  November  22 
resoluclon.  To  rely  on  trust  and  good  will  to 
preserve  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  naive. 
Hate  and  suspicion  still  dominate  Arab- 
Israeli  relations. 

Therefore,  I  am  urging  the  President  to 
propKjse  that  any  Mideast  settlement  must 
provide  for  demilitarized  zones  along  the 
Arab-Israeli  frontiers  to  be  actively  and  con- 
tinuously patrolled  by  U.N.  peacekeeping  • 
forces.  In  this  way  the  border  cLishes  and 
terrorist  incursions  that  keep  tensions  high 
in  the  area  may  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

Let  me  now  turn  briefly  to  the  question  of 
the  big  four  powers — U.S..  Britain.  France, 
and  the  Soviet  Union — in  a  Middle  East  set- 
tlement. I  am  convinced  the  major  pKJwers 
can  play  a  constructive  part  In  the  search 
for  peace  providing  we  recognize  the  limita- 
tions Inherent  in  their  role. 

The  four  powers  cannot— I  repeat  cannot — . 
Impose  the  terms  of  a  peace  settlement  on 
Israel  or  the  Arabs.  They  possess  neither  the 
right  nor,  in  reality,  the  Influence  to  do  so. 

We  and  the  other  powerful  nations  of  the 
world  must  work  to  create  the  environment 
which  can  lead  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  The 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  particular,  must 
urge  the  parties  to  be  flexible  In  their  ap- 
proach. The  Soviets  must  Influence  the  Arabs 
to  talk,  to  adopt  no  rigid  views  on  procedures. 
In  addition,  the  big  four  powers  may  guar- 
antee the  compliance  of  all  parties  with  the 
terms  of  the  final  settlement. 

The  proposed  four  power  conference  also  is 
important  as  an  opportunity  for  us  to  work 
out  with  the  Russians  then  necessary  under- 
standings to  avoid  a  direct  military  confron- 
tation and  to  limit  the  arms  buildup  In  the 
area. 

I  wish  I  could  predict  an  Imminent  settle- 
ment of  all  outstanding  issues  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  onset  of  a  just  and  permanent 
peace.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot.  The  hates  and 
hostilities  still  run  loo  deeply. 

The  best  we  can  hope  for  in  the  coming 
decade  Is  a  policy  which  prevehts  the  out- 
break of  a  fourth  round  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
war  and  which  buys  more  time.  Time  to  heal 
the  bitterness  and  salve  hurt  pride.  Time  for 
dialogue  and  communication.  Time  for  the 
mutual  trust  and  understanding  to  take  root 
which  are  the  foundations  of  lasting  peace. 
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GOVERNMENT  SUBSIDIZED  PRESS 
FOMENTS  RACE  HATRED 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  since 
President  Nixon  Submitted  his  domestic 
proposals  in  general  outline  form  to  Con- 
gress several  days  ago,  a  great  hue  emd 
cry  has  arisen  that  he  is  cutting  essen- 
tial programs  that  are  vital  to  the  inter- 
ests of  particular  groups. 

There  have  been  some  not-so-veiled 
threats  that  "iht  cities  may  explode" 
if  a  particular  program  is  not  extended. 
It  would  appear  from  these  critics  that 
every  dollar  mus<  have  been  spent  with 
the  utmost  wisdoi^  and  judiciousness  and 
that  there  Is  abs<^utely  no  room  for  im- 
provement exceptlto  "send  more  money." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  taxpayers 
are  tired  of  this  wlhlning  plea.  They  have 
sent  more  money,  but  they  are  now  de- 
manding that  these  programs  be  im- 
proved and  that  t^ose  who  have  the  ca- 
pability to  help  thiemselves  begin  to  do  so. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  pov- 
erty in  th«  Unlteti  States.  There  is,  and 
I  Itftow  ©f -no  one  i  who  is  not  in  favor  of 
eliminating  it.  Sojthe  question  should  be 
switched  from  "who  is  for  poverty  and 
who  is  against  itj?"  to  "Which  are  the 
best  methods  for  eliminating  poverty  to 
the  degree  we  ca|i,  and  how  may  we  do 
itmostefiflciently?'' 

Mr  President.  %  have  before  me  an  ex- 
ample of  the  way  In  which  poverty  funds 
have  been  misspell t.  Not  only  have  these 
cted  from  the  purpose 
to  which  they  wire  originally  intended 
by  the  Congress,  put  they  have  actually 
been  used  for  purposes  inimical  to  the 
original  intent. 

I  am  quoting  fjom  a  front  page  story 
in  the  March-April  1968  issue  of  the 
Spokesman,  a  pubfllcation  produced  with 
the  encouragemept  and  financial  sup- 
port of  the  OCBcq  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  San  Frajicisco: 

Black  people  wak4  up:  we  are  all  In  prison: 
we  are  all  Huey  N^wtons.  He  may  be  doing 
tame  In  Jail  but  we  are  doing  it  In  the 
ghetto  ...  If  you  want  action,  come  Join 
me  In  my  fight  fct  identity,  equality,  not 
civil  rights  but  hum^n  rights. 

The  article  is  sijned  by  Adam  Rogers. 

The  same  papei-,  the  Spokesman,  has 
accused  the  Nation's  cities  of  arming  to 
genocide  against  black 
the  United  States  is 
preparing  concentration  camps  for 
blacks.  It  also  quotes  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  OEO  s  San  Francisco  Fam- 
ily Service  Agencjj  as  making  the  state 
ment: 


carry  out  plans  of 
people,  and  said 


A  civil  war  Is  all 
pwwers  of  white 
that  they  have  a 
all  children  have 
economic  income, 
health  assurances 
children. 


irioet  inevitable  unless  the 

America  face  up  to  the  fact 

rssponslblllty  to  see  that 

iome    guarantee — decent 

lousing,    education    and 

( hat  exist  for  their  own 


Mr.  President,  these  attempts  to  fo- 
ment racial  strife  and  imrest  are  being 
carried  on  at  the  tiaxpayers  expense.  The 
OEO  is  sprcificanj  prohibited  from  pub- 
but  these  tabloid  size 
.get  by  under  the  tech- 
nical designation  cf  "newsletters."  What- 
ever their  specific  or  generic  designation, 
Mr  President,  thefr  are  not  a  proper  use 
of  tax  money. 


This  kind  of  activity  is  particularly 
indicative  of  the  tangled  mess  that  has 
been  allowed  to  grow  In  the  name  of  the 
vast  majority  of  American's  genuine 
compassion  for  the  less  fortunate.  How- 
ever, the  generosity  and  genuine  concern 
of  most  Americans  is  not  without  its 
limit.  While  I  think  no  nation  has  ever 
attempted  to  do  so  much  for  so  many, 
and  while  I  believe  Americans  to  be  the 
most  generous  people  in  the  world,  I  will 
say  this:  That  while  their  compassion 
and  generosity  is  unexcelled,  it  is  not 
imlimited. 

When  we  have  obvious  cases  of  well- 
educated  people,  people  who  are  cap- 
able of  contributing  to  their  own  sup- 
port, "demanding"  that  the  taxpajrlng 
citizen  take  on  more  and  more  of  their 
burden,  then  we  are  coming  to  an  end. 
Add  to  this  the  realization  that  people 
are  being  taxed  to  provide  their  own 
scourges,  so  to  speak,  and  the  situation 
becomes  intolerable. 

Mr.  President,  most  Americans  have 
just  undergone  the  traumatic  experience 
of  putting  out  a  tremendous  slice  of 
their  income  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ments at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels.  A  taxpayer  looks  at  that  total  fig- 
ure he  is  contributing  to  the  Government 
and  begins  to  wonder  what  he  is  getting 
for  his  money.  In  this  instance,  he  is  ap- 
parently paying  somebody  to  "cuss"  him. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  newspaper  editor 
who  flred  a  reporter  after  establishing 
that  the  reporter  was — to  use  his  term — 
'bad  mouthing"  the  paper  all  over  town. 
Said  the  editor: 

Cussln'  I  get  for  free — no  need  to  pay 
somebody  to  do  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  may  properly 
say  that  is  the  burgeoning  attitude  of 
the  American  taxpayer.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  need  for  the  U.S.  Government 
to  subsidize  this  kind  of  activity.  I  am 
absolute  in  my  determination  that  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  America  shall  not 
be  restricted.  By  the  same  token.  I  agree 
with  my  esteemed  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin), 
who  has  said : 

When  the  press  Is  supported  or  subsidized 
by  federal  funds.  It  Is  disabled  to  perform 
Its  rightful  fvmctlon  as  a  great  Interpreter 
between  the  government  and  the  people. 
This  is  so  because  the  press  is  no  longer  free. 
On  the  contrary,  it  Is  enslaved  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  press  will  inevitably  be  followed 
by  enslavement  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  efforts  to  see 
that  the  money  to  help  the  poverty 
stricken  goes  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended,  not  to  fatten  bureaucrats  or 
subsidize  hatred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Mrs.  Shirley  Scheibla  and 
published  in  Barron's  weekly  for  April  14, 
detailing  these  monetary  abuses,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Subsidized  Press;    The  Poverty  Program   Is 
Building  Its  Own  Propaganda  Machine 
Senator   Sam   J.   Ervin.   Jr..   Democrat,   of 
North    Carolina:    "When    the   press    Is    sup- 
ported or  subsidized  by  federal  funds,  it  Is 


disabled  to  perform  its  rightful  function  as 
a  ^at  interpreter  between  the  government 
and  the  people.  This  is  so  because  the  press 
is  no  longer  free.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  en- 
slaved and  enslavement  of  the  press  will  in- 
evitably be  followed  by  enslavement  of  the 
pet^le." 

(By  Shirley  Scheibla) 
"\  Washington. — Commenting  on  the  vlo- 
lance-rldden  strike  at  San  Francisco  State 
College,  a  leading  story  in  a  San  Francisco 
newspaper  In  February  ran  as  follows:  "The 
only  reason  the  strike  was  called  was  as  a 
last  reeort  to  bring  out  into  the  open  their 
(the  students')  grievances  and  the  present 
injustices  and  Irrelevances  on  the  campus 
of  a  school  which  belongs  to  this  commu- 
nity. .  .  .  The  basic  truth  of  the  strike  is 
the  freedom  of  self-determination  of  stu- 
dents in  their  education  versus  the  present 
misuse  of  the  schools  by  Irrelevant  and  out- 
side political  forces  such  as  the  office  of  the 
governor,  statf>  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  like  in  trustees  and  such  boards  of 
directors  who  are  totally  alien  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  Black  and  Third  World  stu- 
dents. Tlie  activities  and  grievances  of  the 
students  deserve  the  sympathy  of  the  local 
community." 

civtL  disruption 

The  publication  which  featured  the  story 
is  The  Spokesman,  one  of  a  growing  number 
of  newspap>ers  published  with  the  encourage- 
ment and  financial  support  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Issued  by  commu- 
nity action  groups  all  over  the  country. 
many  of  the  newspapers  are  promoting 
black  militancy,  racial  hatred,  civil  disrup- 
tion, the  cry  of  police  brutality,  community 
control  of  schools  and  colleges,  and,  not 
least,  the  war  on  poverty  and  all  its  works. 

Congress  has  prohibited  the  use  of  federal 
anti-poverty  funds  for  establishing  or  op- 
erating general  coverage  newspapers.  How- 
ever. OEO  claims  that  the  publications  really 
are  "newsletters,"  aimed  at  bridging  "the 
communication  gap  often  existing  between 
the  community  action  program  and  the 
people  it  serves." 

According  to  a  Public  Affairs  Handbook. 
The  Printed  Word,  published  by  OEO  last 
year  and  distributed  to  community  action 
agencies,  a  publication  is  a  "newsletter"  if 
it  "has  a  specific  information  objective  and 
a  limited  audience."  is  not  sold  for  profit, 
carries  no  paid  advertising  and  is  run  by  the 
local  anti-poverty  program.  "Grantees."  the 
Handbook  declares,  "are  encouraged  to  pub- 
lish newsletters  or  house  organs  which  assist 
local  anti-poverty  efforts.  These  publications 
are  generally  financed  under  the  administra- 
tive budget  of  the  local  agency." 

Pictured  In  the  Handbook,  to  Illustrate 
what  OEO  means,  is  the  front  page  of  a 
"newsletter"  called  The  Crusader,  a  product 
of  the  United  Community  Corp.,  top  com- 
munity action  agency  of  Newark,  N.J..  which 
says  it  is  "a  free  city-wide  community  news- 
paper for  the  promotion  of  community  ac- 
tion." Looking  remarkably  like  a  tabloid 
newspaper,  the  page  carries  a  story  about 
Newark  citizens  marching  In  front  of  the 
White  House.  In  another  issue.  The  Crusader 
called  the  McClellan  Committee's  investl- 
eratlon  of  the  role  of  anti-poverty  workers  in 
Newark's  riots,  "a  witch  hunt  and  a  shocking 
misuse  of  public  funds." 

The  OEO  Handbook  also  Includes  elemen- 
tary instructions  for  publishing  "newslet- 
ters." With  OEO  funding,  the  Community 
Action  Training  Institute  at  Trenton,  N.J;, 
has  gone  a  step  further  by  publishing  The 
CATI  News  Man.  which  the  subheadHfll  Iden- 
tifies as  "A  Manual — In  Newspaper  Form — 
On  How  To  Produce  A  Community  Action 
Newspaper."  The  essentials,  it  says,  are  com- 
munity problems,  angry  people  and  publish- 
ing facilities.  A  good  community  action 
newspaper,  it  declares,  "makes  people  mad." 
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Enlarging  on  the  Handbook's  Idea  of  not 
selling  the  newspapers  for  profit,  the  manual 
advises  soliciting  donations.  "Be  sure  you 
don't  ask  people  to  buy  a  subscription  to  your 
paper,  since  this  will  catise  dUBculties  with 
Income  tax  and  licensing  laws,"  it  explains. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  so 
pleased  with  the  work  of  CATI  that  it  has 
asked  the  Institute  to  provide  assistance  to 
community  action  training  centers  all  over 
the  country,  at  federal  expense,  of  course. 
(There  are  10  training  centers  to  serve  over 
1,000  community  action  centers.)  While  the 
exact  number  and  circulation  of  community 
action  newspapers  in  existence  are  unknown, 
it  Is  abundantly  clear  that  they  constitute  a 
vast  propaganda  network. 

Specifically,  anti-poverty  newsletters  churn 
out  vast  quantities  of  propaganda  for  the 
war  on  poverty.  For  instance,  the  TEOC  News, 
published  by  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Economic 
Opportunity  Council,  Inc..  recently  declared 
that  an  independent  OEO  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

CHRISTMAS     ISSUE 

Referring  to  OEO,  Community  Action 
News,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Knox 
County  Economic  Opportunity  Council  at 
BarbourviUe,  Ky.,  said  in  its  Christmas  Issue: 
"Our  country  cannot  afford  to  risk  an  Inter- 
ruption of  a  program  experiment  which  Is 
the  last  link  of  communication  between  the 
poor  and  non-poor."  An  offer  to  fund  the 
1969  anti-poverty  programs  of  Wayne  County, 
Mich.,  at  the  same  level  as  1968  is  unac- 
ceptable, according  to  a  front  page  story  in 
the  Wayne  County  OEO  Newsletter,  a  slick, 
printed  publication  of  the  Ek;onomic\3ppor- 
tunity  Committee  of  Eloise,  Mich. 

"Do  not  panic  with  the  cAnlng  of  the 
Nixon  Administration,"  a«n  a  recent  Commu- 
nity Action  Newsletter  published  by  the 
Ninth  District  Opportunity,  Inc.,  of  Gaines- 
ville, Ga.  "America,"  it  declared.  "Is  a  coun- 
try of  compassionate  people,  and  humanitar- 
ian programs  will  not  be  stopped  by  any  ad- 
ministration." 

Publications  which  have  lavished  praise 
on  OEO  projects  include  With  the  People, 
issued  by  half-a-dozen  community  action 
agencies  in  Chicago;  the  Neighborhood  Jour- 
nal, by  Community  Progress,  Inc.  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  STOP  Newsletter,  by  the 
Southeastern  Tidewater  Opportunity  Proj- 
ect of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  The  Advisor,  by  the 
Charleston  County  Economic  Opportunity 
Commission  at  Charleston,  S.C. 

HAPPY     BIRTHDAT,     RTTET 

Black  power  and  race  hatred  are  also  fa- 
vorite themes  of  OEO-subsldlzed  Journalism. 
On  this  score,  the  story  on  the  San  FYan- 
clsco  State  College  strike  was  not  the  only 
one  worthy  of  notice  in  the  February  Issue  of 
The  Spokesman.  It  also  carried  an  announce- 
ment of  a  birthday  celebration  in  honor  of 
Black  Panther  leader  Huey  P.  Newton,  now 
Jailed  for  allegedly  killing  a  man  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Scheduled  as  a  speaker  at  the  Black  Pan- 
ther celebration  was  Kathleen  Cleaver,  wife 
of  Black  Panther  Eldridge  Cleaver.  (Mr. 
Cleaver  was  Jailed  In  1958  after  conviction 
for  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  miirder. 
He  was  paroled  in  1966,  but  had  his  ptarole 
revoked  in  connection  with  a  gun  battle  with 
Oakland  ptolice  officers.  Subsequently  he  was 
released  by  a  Judge  who  ruled  Mr.  Cleaver  was 
"a  political  prisoner."  This  action  subse- 
quently was  overruled;  both  California  and 
federal  authorities  have  been  seeking  Mr. 
Cleaver  since  December  27,  1968.) 

According  to  The  Spokesman,  tickets  for 
the  affair  were  available  at  Black  Panther 
Party  Headquarters  at  1419  Fillmore  and 
More's  Books,  1435  Fillmore,  and  for  (2.50 
at  the  door.  It  added  that  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds would  be  used  for  the  Newton-Cleaver 
Defense  Committee  and  the  Eldridge  Cleaver 
Ball  Fund. 


The  same  issue  sought  contributions  to 
the  Malcolm  X  Educational  Center,  advised 
its  readers  to  write  or  call  the  Black  Draft 
Counseling  Union  and  Join  the  Welfare 
Rights  Movement.  In  addition,  it  announced 
a  community  meeting  to  "amend  the  city 
charter  to  forbid  the  creation  of  para-mlU- 
tary  squads  (by  the  San  Francisco  po- 
lice). .  .  ." 

Such  Inflammatory  contents  are  nothing 
new  for  The  Spokesman.  In  1968.  the  Febru- 
ary-March issue  decried  the  Jailing  of  Huey 
Newton  for  alleged  murder  and  reported 
"some  very  significant  ideas"  of  the  Black 
Panthers,  which  Included  freeing  Mr.  New- 
ton or  bringing  about  "retribution."  freeing 
of  imprisoned  black  men  not  tried  by  their 
peers  and  exempting  all  Negroes  from  mili- 
tary service. 

(The  latest  word  on  the  Black  Panthers 
came  on  April  2,  when  a  New  York  grand 
Jury  Indicted  21  members  for  conspiring  to 
bomb  five  department  stores,  a  police  station 
and  a  railroad.) 

A  front-page  story  In  the  March-April  1968 
issue  of  The  Spokesman  said,  "Black  people 
wake  up;  we  are  all  in  prison;  we  are  an 
Huey  Newtons.  He  may  not  be  doing  time  in 
Jail  but  we  are  doing  it  in  the  ghetto."  Signed 
by  Adam  Rogers,  it  declared,  "If  you  want 
action,  come  Join  me  In  my  fight  for  iden- 
tity, equality,  not  civil  rights,  but  human 
rights." 

The  Spokesman  has  accxised  the  nation's 
cities  of  arming  to  carry  out  plans  of  geno- 
cide against  black  people,  and  said  the  U.S. 
is  preparing  concentration  camps  for  blacks. 
It  also  quoted  Richard  Roberts,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  San  Francisco  Family  Service 
Agency,  as  saying,  "A  civil  war  Is  almost  in- 
evitable unless  the  powers  of  white  America 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  they  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  all  children  have  some 
guarantee— decent  economic  income,  hous- 
ing, education  and  health  assurances  that 
exist  for  their  own  children." 

Copies  of  all  the  aforementioned  issues  of 
The  Spokesman  are  in  the  files  at  OEO  head- 
quarters. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  August  15,  1968.  Is- 
sue of  the  Marin  City  ((Jalif.)  Memo,  pub- 
lished by  the  Marin  City  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Council,  printed  an  editorial  by  Area 
Director  James  W.  Coleman,  who,  after  visits 
to  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  found: 
"The  social  revolution  continues  to  move 
across  this  nation.  .  .  .  There  must  be  dras- 
tic social  changes  In  the  society  now.  .  .  . 
I  talked  to  many  black  youths  who  still  had 
anger  and  revenge  for  the  white  power 
structure."  The  same  Issue  quoted  black  ac- 
tivist Dick  Gregory  as  saying,  "Riots  are 
nothing  new.  They're  Just  a  ghetto  version 
of  a  fire  sale." 

NEED   POWER 

"Power  is  the  essential  for  the  pwor,"  ac- 
cording to  the  tabloid  newspaper.  The  New 
Day,  published  by  the  Human  Development 
Corp.  of  St.  Louis.  "If  you  want  to  beat  the 
small  store  cheating  you.  If  you  want  to 
keep  'the  man'  off  your  back.  If  you  want  to 
get  a  Job.  If  you  want  to  get  decent  housing 
out  of  the  slum  lord.  You  .have  to  have 
Power,"  proclaimed  the  March  1968  is- 
sue of  The  New  Day. 

From  a  sister  publication  in  Elizabeth,  N.J., 
comes  a  similar  theme.  The  May  1968  Com- 
munity Action  News,  published  by  Commu- 
nity Action  for  EcononHc  Opportunity,  Inc  , 
carried  a  letter  to  the  editor  signed  by  Jose- 
phine Nleves,  acting  director  of  the  North- 
east Regional  Office  of  OEO  in  New  York, 
which  s&ld,  "Jobs  alone  will  not  necessarily 
solve  the  problems  of  the  poor  in  America 
since  it  Is  to  a  large  extent  a  question  of 
power." 

The  same  Issue  featured  a  story  which  said 
that  a  teenage  community  action  group  had 
petitioned  the  city  to  incorporate  black  his- 
tory Into  the  regular  school  curriculum.  An- 
other story  said,  "The  Black  Power  Confer- 


ence held  July  20  through  July  23  was  an  in- 
spirational and  educational  gathering." 
Among  the  proposals  reported  were  "develop- 
ing Liberation  Schools,  setting  up  a  Black 
Teachers  Union — Separate  From  The.  White 
Summer  Camps  for  Blacks  only,  develop- 
ment of  Black  Political  Power.  .  .  ."  Th«» 
Washington  Evening  Star  called  that  same 
conference  "a  festival  of  hate." 

The  tabloid  newspaper.  The  Neighborhood 
Journal,  states  in  its  masthead  that  it  is 
owned  and  op>erated  by  the  five  Denver  com- 
munity action  councils  and  "funded  by  a 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity." The  September  20.  1968.  Issue  devotes 
half  a  page  to  the  views  of  "resident  partici- 
pants" in  the  Model  Cities  program.  It 
charges  that  minority  persons  are  abused 
when  arrested,  charged.  Jailed  and  sentenced, 
and  calls  for  "greater  protection  from  unjust 
police  and  Judicial  action"  to  command  top 
priority  after  planning  in  the  Model  Cities 
program. 

WASHINGTON   DOESN'T   KNOW 

No  one  in  Washington  seems  to  know  how 
many  anti-poverty  "newsletters"  are  being 
published,  or  how  many  more  will  be 
launched  in  response  to  OEO's  Handbook. 
Besides  those  mentioned,  others  have  come 
out  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
Miami  and  Pensacola.  Fla.;  New  York; 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  many  Indian  reserva- 
tions. OEO  headquarters  have  three  filing 
cabinet  drawers  packed  with  samples  of  the 
newsletters. 

Almost  unbelievably,  they  are  being  dis- 
tributed In  slums  all  over  the  country  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Congress.  That  body 
thought  It  had  made  its  Intent  amply  clear 
when  it  set  up  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Congress  banned  SBA.  loans  to  news- 
papers to  avoid  government  Interference  with 
the  press.  In  1967  an  amendment  to  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  act  said 
flatly:  "None  of  the  federal  government  anti- 
poverty  funds  may  be  used  for  establishing 
or  operating  a  general  coverage  newspaper, 
magazine.  radio  '  station  '  or  television 
station." 

When  he  introduced  the  amendment. 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  (D.,  Va.)  stated: 
"I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  government 
ownership  or  control  of  newspapers  because 
it  leads  Inevitably  to  government  control  of 
the  news.  I  believe  we  have  too  much  gov- 
ernment management  of  the  news  already 
without  this  additional  weapton  being  put 
into  the  hands  of  federal  officials." 

Enactment  followed  disclosure  that 
WAMY-Communlty  Action,  Inc.,  of  Boone. 
N.C.,  proposed  to  establish  a  newspaper  and 
radio  station  with  $179,000  from  OEO  in  re- 
sponse to  OEO  pressure  to  emphasize  com- 
munications instead  of  Job  training.  At  the 
time.  Senator  Ervin  commented  that  the 
proposal  was  wholly  "incompatible  with  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  a  free  press." 

Senator  Strom  TTiurmond  (R.,  S.C.)  de- 
clared: "If  every  pcwerty  agency  were  to 
get  a  100.%  subsidy  for  the  publication  of  its 
own  propaganda — freed  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  business  losses  and  restrictions — 
then  a  medium  would  be  created  to  promote 
social  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale." 

As  noted.  OEO  maintains  that  the  publi- 
cations It  now  subsidizes  are  "newsletters" 
which  do  not  engage  In  "general  coverage," 
cited  in  the  wording  of  the  1967  ban  on  sub- 
sidized newspapers.  Newsletters  or  news- 
papers, the  publications  are  only  one  seg- 
ment of  a  vast  OEO-subsldlzed  propaganda 
network — encompassing  television,  radio, 
films  and  even  speakers'  bureaus — now  in 
operation  and  growing  dally. 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower  was  a  great  man.  The 
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very  mention  of  his  name  evokes  emo- 
tions In  the  heart  of  every  American. 
Men  who  were  In  the  European  Theater 
In  World  War  II  remember  him  as  the 
commander  In  chi«f  who  led  the  Allied 
forces  to  victory.  Those  who  are  espe- 
cially Identified  wilth  the  years  from 
1953  to  1961  rem^nber  him  as  a  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  tiipse  who  identify  with 
his  earlier  years,  oi  with  his  presidency 
of  Columbia  University.  But  everyone 
who  thinks  of  I>;fight  D.  Eisenhower 
thinks  of  a  man  of  humility,  yet  a  man 
of  stature,  a  great  leader  but  not  a  de- 
mander.  a  man  wl^o  was  a  peer  in  his 
own  time,  yet  a  m4n  who  was  a  friend 
of  all.  I 

I  was  fortunate  In  being  a  part  of  the 
organization  in  London  that  General 
Elsenhower  led  whie  preparing  for  the 
Normandy  invasion^  As  a  very  junior  of- 
ficer I  knew  of  thel  admiration  and  re- 
spect he  elicited  froin  all  ranks.  His  abil- 
ity to  jnedifitc  between  the  prima  donnas 
of  hls-comciand  and  his  ability  to  obtain 
the  utmost  from  his  associates  were 
facets  of  his  character  that  made  all 
ranks  his  friend.      j 

I  came  to  Congreis  in  the  first  year  of 
President  Eisenhower's  administration 
and  was  a  part  of  the  legislative  branch 
while  he  led  the  executive  department. 
He  was  always  understanding,  ever  con- 
siderate. He  brought  to  the  civilian  ad- 
ministration the  feeling  that  he  had  for 
his  troops  under  hi^  military  command. 
He  wanted  to  imprqve  the  status  of  the 
people  he  governed:!  while  he  recognized 
that  they  were  going  to  be  subjected  to 
risks  and  dangers,  he  wanted  to  mini- 
mize those  risks  anq  dangers. 

He  was  a  great  general,  a  distinguished 
president,    an    admirable    citizen:    but 
more,  he  was  a  mighty  American  in  all 
hat  term.  The  world 
11  of  us  who  were 
egret  his  death,  but 
is  faded  and  gone 


the  connotations  of 
will  miss  him  and 
associated  with  him 

even  after  our  mem  ^ 

this  man  will  be  remembered  as  a  states 
man  of  grandeur  an|d  dignity. 


THE   WAY  WEJ  GO  TO  WAR 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT. 
question    uppermost] 
Americans  today  is 
end  the  war  in  Viel 
supersedes  the   rela 
earlier,  which  is  wh 


Mr.  President,  the 
In  the  minds  of 
low  we  are  going  to 
lam.  This  question 
d  question,  asked 
we  went  to  war  in 


the  first  place.  But  la  third  question  is 
p^sed  by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  a  question 


tal  importance  for 
try,  and  that  ques- 
war. 

associate  editor  of 

and  author  of  a 

ig     biography     of 

Evans  Hughes,  ad- 


that  Is  of  fundame 
the  future  of  our  co 
tion  is  how  we  went  t 

Merlo  J.  Pusey. 
the  Washington  Po 
Pulitzer     Prize-wi 

Chief  Justice  Charle^ „ 

dresses  himself  to  thii  question  hx  a  lucid 
b-'ok  entitled  "The  Way  We  Go  To  War." 
which  Is  scheduled  to  be  published  in 
mid-April.  Having  read  the  galley  proofs. 
I  recommend  that  eve  ry  Senator  examine 
the  book  carefully.  After  examining  the 
way  we  have  gone  to  '  v&t  in  the  past,  and 
the  way  we  went  to  ^&t  in  Vietnam 

Pusey  concludes  that         

Fathers  did  leave  thi  President  the  au 
thority  to  repel  sud{  en  attacks  on  the 
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United  States,  Its  forces  and  its  people, 
"to  extend  that  authority  so  as  to  allow 
the  Commander  in  Chief  to  send  Ameri- 
can troops  to  the  defense  of  other  coun- 
tries half  way  around  the  globe,  because 
the  President  believes  that  their  security 
is  related  to  our  own.  is  to  rip  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  into  meaningless 
shreds." 

Mr.  Pusey  goes  on  to  state  his  belief 
that  the  new  doctrine  that  seems  to  have 
arisen  under  which  the  President  can 
commit  the  Nation  to  war  without  the 
approval  of  Congress  "is  a  far  greater 
peril  to  the  future  of  American  democ- 
racy than  the  Vietnam  war  itself." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  chapter  I  of  "The 
Way  We  Go  To  War."  written  by  Merlo 
J.  Pusey.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excepts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tht  Way  We  Go  to  War 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 
Can  the  United  States  be  committed  to 
war  without  action  by  Congress?  In  1787 
the  Pounding  Fathers  resolved  that  It  could 
not  be.  and  the  country  held  to  that  prin- 
ciple with  little  deviation  for  a  century  and 
a  half.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  F>resl- 
dent  has  been  exercising  the  power  to  make 
war  with  alarming  consistency.  One-man  de- 
cisions involving  the  lives  of  citizens  and 
the  fat^  of  the  nation  have  become  the  rule 
at  a  time  when  the  President  has  at  his 
command  more  power  than  any  other  hu- 
man being  has  ever  had. 

The  fEicts  about  this  momentous  transi- 
tion in  American  government  are  scarcely 
open  to  challenge.  The  President  sends 
American  troops  to  any  part  of  the  world — 
whenever  he  thinks  they  may  be  needed  In 
the  national  Interest.  Three  times  In  the 
last  quarter  century  one  man  In  the  White 
House  has  taken  the  United  States  Into 
war — once  In  advance  of  congressional  ac- 
tion, once  without  any  congressional  action, 
and  once  with  only  a  casual  nod  from  Con- 
gress. In  defense  of  these  historic  acts  the 
executive  branch  has  laid  claim  to  "Inherent 
powers"  broad  enough  to  determine  the  fate 
of  the  nation  In  any  future  crisis. 

Several  years  of  war  in  Vietnam  brought 
the  country  an  acute  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem. Deeply  troubled  by  the  war,  people  be- 
latedly woke  up  to  the  fact  that  It  had  never 
really  been  authorized  by  Congress,  although 
Congress  In  1964  went  through  the  motions 
of  supporting  the  President  In  whatever 
action  he  might  decide  to  take.  Later  some  of 
the  legislators  who  sponsored  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  resolution  almost  tore  their  hair  In 
chagrin  over  the  fact  that  they  had  let  the 
war  power  slip  through  their  Angers.  The 
result  Is  an  executive-legislative  clash  which 
may  evolve  Into  the  most  Important  consti- 
tutional  contest  of   this   centiuy. 

The  President  has  always  been  the  key 
figure  In  any  national  crisis  since  the  fed- 
eral government  came  Into  being,  and  he 
doubtless  always  will  be.  Under  the  specific 
terms  of  the  Constitution,  he  Is  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  In  addition  to 
being  the  Chief  Executive,  the  director  of 
foreign  policy,  the  leader  of  his  party  In  all 
spheres  of  policy-making,  and  the  chief 
molder  of  public  opinion.  His  sway  over  the 
country  Is  especially  great  In  times  of  emer- 
gency or  public  danger.  And  with  the  emer- 
gence of  nuclear  fission,  science  has  thrust 
Into  the  President's  hands  power  to  destroy 
the  world. 

AU  t  lis  has  come  about  through  Industrial, 
scientific,  and  political  evolution.  The  flower- 
ing of  technology  has  brought  with  It  an  al- 
most Inevitable  centrallzailon  of  power.  Pru- 


dence suggesta  that  such  a  trend  In  a  demo- 
cratic country  should  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  tlghtw  safeguards  against  abuses  of 
power.  Instead,  the  accretion  of  power  In  the 
White  House  has  encouraged  the  President 
and  his  associates  to  develop  a  cult  designed 
to  Justify  any  use  he  may  make  of  the  coun- 
try's armed  forces.  Under  the  new  doctrine 
now  openly  reached  he  may  bring  the  might 
of  America  to  bear  upon  any  other  country 
without  seeking  authority  from  Congress — 
without  the  restraints  of  what  was  once  sup- 
posed to  be  a  government  of  checks  and 
balances. 

The  President  thus  tends,  as  Shakespeare 
said  of  Caesar,  to  "bestride  the  narrow  world 
like  a  Colossiia."  He  enters  Into  foreign  com- 
mitments or.  at  his  discretion,  enlarges  the 
commitments  made  by  treaty  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  deter- 
mines when  the  country  shall  go  to  wm.  how 
the  war  shall  be  carried  on,  and  whether  It 
shall  be  extended  to  other  countries.  Of 
course  he  also  exercises  enormous  Influence 
over  what  the  people  at  home  must  do  to 
support  the  war.  An  egoUstlcal  and  stubborn 
President  could  lead  the  country  Into  a  series 
of  self-defeating  wars  In  remote  corners  of 
the  globe  In  an  effort  to  enhance  his  own 
prestige  or  to  cover  failures  In  his  domestic 
policies.  Under  the  practices  that  have  come 
to  prevail.  Congress  would  have  little  pros- 
pect of  stopping  such  ventures.  And  what  is 
there  to  prevent  a  President  obsessed  by  the 
righteousness  of  his  own  cause  from  holding 
down  the  accelerator  until  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust would  be  unavoidable? 

The  basic  question  Is  not  the  good  Inten- 
tions of  the  President.  We  may  assume  that 
any  Chief  Executive  elected  by  the  people 
win  be  guided  by  what  he  deems  to  be  the 
best  Interests  of  the  country.  But  Presidents, 
even  more  than  other  men,  are  likely  to  be 
caught  in  rushing  streams  of  clrciunstances, 
and  even  If  they  could  always  be  trusted  to 
make  wise  decisions,  our  system  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  many  minds  are  more  trust- 
worthy than  one  on  matters  of  war  and 
peace. 

Not  all  the  extravagant  claims  to  Presi- 
dential power  and  not  all  the  abuses  of  that 
power  have  been  concentrated  In  recent  dec- 
ades, as  we  shall  see.  But  until  World  War  II 
the  deviations  from  constitutional  doctrine 
could  be  looked  upon  as  aberrations.  Under 
several  recent  Presidents,  both  theory  and 
practice  have  sought  to  make  presidential 
commitments  to  war  the  norm  Instead  of 
highly  dubious  exceptions.  It  now  seems 
clear  that  useless  (slc)  some  drastic  shift 
can  be  brought  about.  In  attitudes  and  In 
the  law  of  the  land,  our  country  will  be  as 
much  at  the  mercy  of  one  man  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  as  were  the  ancient  king- 
doms and  empires  before  the  dawn  of  demo- 
cratic government. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S   REVIEW  OP 
THE  1970  BUDGET 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  President  Nixon  for  his  review 
of  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget,  which  he 
released  on  April  15.  His  summary  is  a 
responsible  effort  to  restrain  inflation  in 
the  economy  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  our 
urgent  domestic  social  needs. 

To  slow  down  inflation.  Federal  fiscal 
restraint  is  vitally  important.  This  the 
President  recognizes  by  proposing  to  re- 
duce fiscal  year  1970  outlays  by  $4  billion 
from  the  corrected  estimates  submitted 
by  the  outgoing  administration.  Budget 
outlays  will  be  reduced  from  $196.9  bil- 
lion to  $192.9  billion. 

The  President  proposes  to  reduce 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1970  by 
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$5.5  billion,  from  S211.4  billion  to  $205.9 
billion.  Of  the  $5.5  billion,  over  $3  billion 
is  in  military  programs. 

The  President  hsis  been  unabe  to  re- 
duce fiscal  year  1969  outlays  significantly 
as  he  came  to  ofiQce  after  7  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  had  already  gone  by.  I 
strongly  applaud  his  efforts  though  to 
pare  what  he  can  from  1969  outlays  as 
well. 

Even  with  the  cuts  from  the  budget 
left  behind  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion. President  Nixon  fully  recognizes  the 
many  urgent  needs  of  our  society.  Pro- 
posed outlays  of  $192.9  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1970  will  be  $8  billion  higher  than 
those  for  fiscal  year  1969.  Selected  neces- 
sary and  vital  domestic  programs  will 
have  their  funds  increased. 

It  is  essential  to  the  growth  and  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment put  its  money  where  its  goals 
and  priorities  are.  Our  first  priorities  in 
these  difBcult  days  are  to  meet  the  hu- 
man needs  of  our  people — poverty, 
hunger,  education,  and  cultural  depriva- 
tion, ix>or  housing  and  the  lack  of  em- 
ployment skills.  This  present  administra- 
tion has  taken  important  steps  toward 
insuring  that  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams express  and  meet  the  Nation's 
needs  in  its  proposals  regarding  the 
fiscal  1970  budget. 

In  its  review  of  the  1970  budget,  the 
administration  proposes  to  hold  the  in- 
crease in  total  outlays  to  4.3  percent  over 
that  estimated  for  fiscal  1969.  Yet  this 
does  not  mean  it  intends  to  have  all  pro- 
grams and  departments  grow  at  this  rate. 
Programs  to  improve  oiu"  human  re- 
sources and  aid  our  poor  will  increase  10 
percent,  or  more  than  twice  the  average. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  spend  over  5  percent  more  in  fiscal 
1970  than  it  did  in  fiscal  1969,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare 9  percent  more,  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  40 
percent  more. 

At  the  same  time,  many  programs  of 
lesser  priority  are  slated  to  reduce  their 
outlays  in  fiscal  1970.  Spending  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  NASA  face 
significant  reductions.  Spending  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  decline 
over  14  percent,  and  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  General  Services  Administration 
outlays  wiU  also  drop. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  a  significant  indi- 
cation that  this  administration  intends 
to  reorient  the  Federal  budget  to  meet 
the  human  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  fact  that  it  is  being  done 
within  the  context  of  budget  restraint 
makes  it  all  the  more  admirable. 

The  following  table  shows  percentage 
changes  in  agency  spending  in  fiscal  1970 
over  fiscal  1969: 
Review    of    the    1970    budget — Changes    in 

agency  spending  in  fiscal  1970  over  fiscal 

1969 

Percent 

Agency  Change 

Agriculture    —14.4 

CCC   -18.4 

Commerce    +23.  7 

Defense-military  and  military  assist- 
ance         —.6 

Corps  of  Engineers —2.8 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare +9.3 

Trust    funds +7.1 

Housing   and   Urban   Development..   +40.0 


Review  of  the  1970  budget — Chan<fes  in 
agency  spending  in  fiscal  1970  over  fiscal 
1969 — Continued 

Percent 
Agency  Change 

Interior —6.7 

Justice    +41.2 

Labor +6.3 

Unemployment    trust   funds +4.3 

Post    Ofllce --  —55.7 

State    -- -1.4 

Transportation   +8.7 

Treasury   +5.8 

Interest  on  public  debt +6.  1 

Atomic    Energy    Commission +2.2 

General    Services    Administration —1.5 

NASA  -- -8.2 

Veterans'    Administration —2.  1 

All  other: 

Foreign  economic  assistance —8.6 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity —  —.4 

Other   agencies +27.3 

Undistributed  Intragovemmental 

transactions +12.5 

Total +4.3 

The  President  has  acted  responsibly 
in  his  proposals  to  meet  the  country's 
needs.  Now  it  is  up  to  Congress.  As  the 
President  points  out,  almost  85  percent 
of  the  recommended  budget  changes  re- 
quire congressional  concurrence,  either 
as  new  legislation  or  revised  appropria- 
tions. 

Will  Congress  have  the  courage,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  political  nerve  to  follow 
through  on  these  proposals?  I  believe  we 
must  follow  in  the  path  laid  out  by  the 
President  to  restrain  inflation  yet  meet 
our  urgent  domestic  needs. 

I  commend  the  President  and  now  say 
that  we,  in  Congress,  must  do  our  part. 


THE  TAX-DODGE  FARMING   BILL 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  just  the 
other  day  one  of  my  constituents  sent  me 
some  materials  he  had  received  in  the 
mail  concerning  my  tax-dodge  farming 
bUl,  S.  500. 

The  material  consisted  in  part  of  a  form 
letter  from  the  American  Hereford  Asso- 
ciation. The  association  also  provided 
him  with  a  list  of  11  supposed  adverse 
effects  which  the  bill  would  have  on  my 
constituent.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  several  arguments  should  be  selected 
from  the  list  and  incorporated  into  letters 
to  the  members  of  the  Montana  delega- 
tion. Finally,  instructions  were  provided 
detailing  how  to  write  letters  and  the 
need  to  "concentrate  on  House  delegates 
now;  particularly  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee." 

In  its  form  letter,  the  American  Here- 
ford Association  stated  that  it  was  speak- 
ing not  only  for  itself  but  for  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Tax  Committee  and  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, as  well.  I  am  certain  that  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  these  three  groups  will 
doubtless  result  in  an  influx  of  mail.  I 
want  other  Senators  to  be  able  to  say 
they  saw  a  preview  of  coming  attractions 
in  the  Record  first. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  form 
letter  and  attachments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
from  the  American  Hereford  Association 
and  attachments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 


THE  American  Hereford  Association. 

April  9.  1969 

Dear  Prieito:  The  next  thirty  days  are  criti- 
cal to  all  our  Hereford  operations!  You  have 
doubtless  read  or  heard  &bout  legislation 
currently  being  considered  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  regarding  the  offset- 
ting of  farm  losses  against  other  Income. 
(Metcalf  Bill  and  Treasury  proposals  ) 

The  National  Livestock  Committee,  of 
which  your  Association  is  a  member,  and  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Assn..  are  vig- 
orously opposing  this  legislation  because  Its 
present  form  could  potentially  damage  every- 
one In  farming.  Your  AHA.  the  Tax  Commit- 
tee, and  the  ANCA  are  each  on  record  In 
Washington  as  being  In  favor  of  singling  out 
ani  discouraging  a  small  minority  who  enter 
the  livestock  field  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  tax  avoidance.  The  Tax  Committee  has 
made  specific  proposals  to  both  House  Ways 
and  Means  and  Treasury  officials  to  tax  live- 
stock Investors  at  ordinary  Income  rates  In- 
stead of  capital  gains  rates  on  excessive  de- 
preciation, and  to  lengthen  the  holding  pe- 
riod to  qualify  cattle  for  capital  gains  treat- 
ment to  two  years. 

Right  now.  we  need  your  help.  Attached, 
you  win  find  two  sheets.  The  first  lists  your 
state  delegations  to  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
The  second  sheet  lists  several  reasons  why 
the  legislation  now  being  considered  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
breeders.  We  strongly  urge  you.  If  any  of 
these  arguments  appeal  to  you.  to  select 
from  that  list  several  that  you  can  Incorpo- 
rate Into  letters  to  your  delegations.  Also,  if 
you  so  Incline,  the  Tax  Committee  would 
appreciate  your  voicing  your  support  of  their 
proposals. 

Of  Immediate  priority  Is  your  House  dele- 
gation, which  could  have  legislation  reported 
out  to  It  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  this  month.  Within  the  House, 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
should  have  your  first  attention,  by  remem- 
ber, they  all  have  to  vote  eventually! 

The  Tax  Committee  and  your  Associations 
can  do  just  so  much,  but  all  they  can  do 
pales  by  comparison  with  the  force  you  can 
exert!  P'.ease,  If  this  legislation  Is  of  vital 
concern  to  you  and  your  Hereford  business, 
take  these  tools  we  have  furnished  you  and 
translate  them  into  expressions  which  will 
guide  yoiu'  elected  representatives! 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wayne  Nauole, 

President. 
W.  T.  Berry,  Jr.. 

Secretary. 

Adverse   Effects   of   Metcalf  Bill   and 
TREAStriiY  Proposals 

1.  While  the  legislation  proposed  so  far 
seeks  to  eliminate  an  acknowledged  minority 
who  invest  primarily  to  avoid  tax.  Its  method 
is  so  sweeping  that  It  threatens  the  business 
of  all  ranchers  and  farmers,  large  and  small. 

2.  The  need  Is  for  legislation  that  will  single 
out  the  undesirable  practices  and  eliminate 
them  with  a  minimum  of  disturbance  to  the 
rest  of  the  farm  economy.  The  solution  may 
lie  in  striking  speclflcaUy  at  planned  "short- 
term"  Investors,  as  opposed  to  more  stable 
operators. 

3.  The  Metcalf-cype  legislation  has  the 
effect  of  forcing  those  with  outside  Income 
over  $15,000  to  an  accrual  system  of  account- 
lug,  from  the  rancher's  traditional  cash  basis. 
Impractical  from  the  standpoint  of  true  in- 
ventory values  and  too  complicated  for  the 
average  farmer,  it  would  place  yet  another 
undu6  hardship  on  him. 

4.  The  decision  not  to  permit  the  off -setting 
of  farm  losses  against  other  income  seems 
discriminatory  against  farming  itself.  In  that 
no  such  restriction  Is  proposed  against  the 
comparable  practice  of  other  individuals  de- 
ducting business  and  professional  losses. 

5.  The  arbitrary  selection  of  $15,000.  a 
figure   below   the   outside   Incomes  of   many 
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family  farmers  (w|io  are  actually  being  en- 
couraged by  the  government  to  diversify 
their  Incomes)  apbears  dUcrlmlnatory  and 
calculated  to  cut  Jnto  a  major  segment  of 
solid  farm  product.  $15,000  Is  also  far  be- 
low the  outside  incjomes  reported  by  most  of 
those  purported  toi  be  abusing  the  tax  laws. 

6.  The  few  special  tax  incentives  provided 
by  law  to  farmers  4nd  ranchers,  by  reason  of 
the  nature  of  thelri  business,  accord  them  no 
more  than  tax  equity.  To  deprive  the  farmer 
of  these  would  be  lo  place  him  in  a  position 
of  inequity,  at  a  tUie  when  his  Industry  Is  in 
dire  need  of  stlmult  tlon. 

7.  A  side  effect  of  the  Metcalf-type  legisla- 
tion would  be  to  actually  block  the  success- 
ful farmer  from  b*ng  able  to  diversify  into 
non-farming  buslz  esses  producing  outside 
Income,  for  fear  of  (losing  his  right  to  deduct 
farm  losses,  thus  effectively  Isolating  the 
farmer  from  the  t  alance  of  the  industrial 
economy. 

8.  To  discourage  the  flow  of  outside  capi- 
tal Into  farming  In  the  hope  that  it  will  pro- 
tect existing  small  farmers  seems  a  poor 
risk,  m  that  all  faifners  depend  on  this  free 
flow  of  capital  \ntb  agriculture  to  buUd  It 
into  a  competitive  industry. 

9:  Proponents  of  the  legislation  suggest 
that  prsrentlng  outsiders  from  investing 
will  tend  to  lower  jfarm  land  prices.  Is  this 
wise,  when  ranchers  are  borrowing  to  pay 
for  land,  and  when  many  small  farmers 
depend  on  appreciation  as  the  only  source 
of  profit  In  farmlngt  J 

10.  Much  of  tha  reseaich  which  has  so 
vastly  Improved  the  tech|iology  of  agricul- 
ture was  accompli shefi-^by  investors  with 
enough  outside  inaome  to  bear  the  expense 
of  such  research.  To  discourage  these  in- 
vestors will  strike  i  blow  to  agriculture  in 
another  vital  sector 

11.  The  Metcalf -1  ;ype  legislation  examines 
the  man  and  how  much  money  he  has.  re- 
sulting Inevitably  In  discriminatory  legisla- 
tion. When  the  Uglslatlon  abandons  this 
trend  and  examlnss  the  potential  of  the 
enterprise  itself,  it  'rtll  be  on  the  right  track. 

CONCaESSMEN     FOB    hrHE     STATE     OF     MONTANA 

Address   yo\ir   le^er   as   follows; 

For  Senators:  Address:  The  Honorable 
(name).  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  20510.  Salutation:  Dear  Senator  (name). 

For  Representatives:  The  Honorable 
(name).  The  Hotse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  30615.  Dear  Congressman 
I  name).  1 

SENATE 

Democrat :    Mike    Mansfield,    Lee    Metcalf. 

HOUSE 

Democrat:  Arnold Olsen. 

Republican:  Jam^s  F.  Battln.* 

Note. — Concentrate  on  House  delegates 
now:  particularly  members  of  Hotise  Ways 
and  Means  Committjee. 


THE  AIM  DISPUTE 

Mr.  FXJLBRIGIT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
David  S.  Broder  has  written  an  inter- 
esting article  on  t^ie  ABM  system,  wiiich 
was  published  in '  tlie  Wasliington  Post 
of  April  15.  1969.!  Because  I  thinlc  it  Is 
worthy  of  the  attejition  of  all  Senators,  I 
£isk  unanimous  cofisent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ABM  Dispute  Bkab^  Echob  of  Fickt  That 
Destroyed  L.  B.  J. 

(By  Da^d  S.  Broder) 
Like  the  Vletnami  war  before  It,  the  Safe- 
guard ana-balllatlc  Inlsalle  system  has  proved 


to  be  too  Important  an  lasue  to  be  left  to 
the  generals  and  the  military  experts.  It  has 
now  become  a  test  of  strength  between  the 
President  and  the  coalition  of  critics  who  are 
challenging  the  economic  and  political  as- 
sumptions of  our  present  national  security 
policy. 

There  is  a  stunning  similarity  between  the 
arguments  now  being  voiced  by  Republicans 
opposed  to  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
begin  deployment  of  the  ABM  and  the  warn- 
ings anti-Vietnam  Democrats  were  gflvlng 
President  Johnson,  say,  two  years  ago. 

Now,  Just  as  then,  the  fellow-partleans  of 
the  Incumbent  President  are  pleading  with 
him  not  to  pursue  what  seems  to  them  a  mis- 
taken policy  and  not  to  make  adherence  to 
that  policy  the  prime  test  of  party  loyalty. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  predict  at  this  Junc- 
ture that  the  ABM  fight  will  prove  as  costly  to 
Mr.  Nixon  as  Vietnam  ddd  to  his  predecessor. 
But  It  might  be  equally  mistaken  to  tissume 
that  the-oppoaltlon  cannot  prevail. 

Many  of  us  believed  two  years  ago  that  a 
party  would  never  repudiate  an  Incumbent 
President  on  a  basic  Issue  of  foreign  policy  or 
national  security.  That  assumption  proved 
wrong.  The  revulsion  in  the  Democratic  Party 
against  the  expansion  of  the  Vietnam  war 
proved  so  strong  that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
could  no  longer  contemplate  continuing 
either  as  President  or  party  leader. 

Mr.  Nixon,  obviously.  Is  a  long  way  from 
that  point.  Conventional  wisdom  suggests 
that  his  advisers  are  right  when  they  assert 
that — In  a  murky  technical  argument — the 
public  will  look  to  and  trust  the  President's 
good  judgment. 

They  are  right,  too,  when  they  say  that  In 
the  crunch,  conscientious  Senators — particu- 
larly Republicans — will  find  it  hard  to  repu- 
diate the  President.  His  popularity  Is  high, 
his  term  has  barely  begun,  he  must  speak  for 
a  united  country  If  arms  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  and  the  peace  talks  In  Paris  are 
to  succeed.  Balking  a  President  at  such  a 
moment  as  this  Is  no  casual  act. 

And  yet  .  .  .  and  yet  .  .  .  one  Is  struck  by 
the  passionate  conviction  with  which  Repub- 
licans opposed  to  ABM  argue  (as  did  the  anti- 
Vietnam  Democrats  two  years  ago)  that  they 
are  ahead  of  their  President  and  party  and 
party  leader  in  recognizing  that  the  voters 
will  refuse  to  support  decisions  that  are  so 
costly  and  that  return  so  few  visible  divi- 
dends as  fighting  In  Vietnam  or  building  the 
ABM. 

In  the  case  of  the  ABM,  thank  God,  we  are 
talking  only  about  the  commitment  of  dol- 
lars, not  of  lives.  But  even  in  this  case,  costs 
have  major  pralltlcal  consequences. 

Opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  suddenly 
spread  from  the  left  wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  the  breadth  of  the  political  spectrum 
when  Mr.  Johnson  in  1967  was  finally  forced 
to  ask  for  a  tax  Increase  to  finance  Its  costs. 

Now,  Mr.  Nixon  has  asked  to  keep  the 
Johnson  surtax  In  effect  for  another  year — 
partly  to  finance  the  war,  partly  to  curb  the 
inflationary  pressures  it  unleashed,  and 
p>artly  because  he  has  not  been  able  to  bring 
the  military  budget,  symbolized  by  ABM. 
under  control. 

The  campaign  against  ABM  is  not  simply 
a  hlghmlnded  liberal  effort  to  rethink  the 
Cold  War  or  to  redefine  national  priorities.  It 
also  has  strong  elements  of  an  old-fashioned, 
conservative  tax  rebellion. 

And  that  is  one  more  reason  why  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  about  who  will  win  this 
fight  may  prove  to  be  wrong. 


*  Indicates  memljer  of  House  Ways   and 
Means  Committee. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  NATIONAL  PARKS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  year  I 
made  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
which  I  discussed  the  need  to  open  up 
our  national  parlu  to  a  greater  extent 
than  has  been  done,  while  at  the  same 
time   maintaining    protection    of    their 


most  precious  values.   At  that  time  I 
stated: 

We  are  forgetting.  I  believe,  that  our  na- 
tional parks  are  for  people,  and  that  a  vast 
majority  of  Americans  see  most  of  our  nat- 
ural wonders,  and  the  greatest  part  of  our 
magnificent  scenery,  from  the  window  seats 
of  their  automobiles,  or  after  a  short  hike 
from  a  Tlsltor's  use  area.  They  come  Into 
our  national  parks,  not  with  a  pack  on  the 
back,  but  with  a  row  of  children,  and  perhaps 
grandma  or  grandpa  as  well.  In  the  back 
seats  of  their  cars.  They  are  much  more  In- 
terested In  getting  an  unobstructed  view  of 
Old  Faithful  than  finding  a  remote  camping 
site  In  Kings  Canyon. 

Three  questions  which  I  asked  at  that 
time  remain  highly  relevant  today: 

Are  we  overemphasizing  wilderness  and 
underemphaslzlng  people? 

Are  we  forgetting  the  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple? Those  who  seek  refreshment  and  re- 
vltallzatlon  from  an  outdoor  experience  but 
who  keep  near  graded  roads  and  manmade 
shelter.  And  are  we  favoring  the  minority 
who  have  the  time  and  the  money  to  seek 
nature  In  its  pristine  state  far  from  roads 
and  manmade  camp>s? 

In  1968,  the  National  Parle  System  was 
host  to  just  over  151  million  visitations,  a 
truly  phenomenal  total,  representing  a 
strikingly  high  rate  of  incresise.  Visita- 
tions exceeded  the  predicted  totals  by  5 
million.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  trend  will  reverse  Itself.  I.  for  one, 
am  much  pleased  that  more  and  more 
Americans  are  getting  out  to  experience 
these  priceless  natural  wonders,  and  to 
breathe  the  fresh,  invigorating  air  which 
characterizes  our  national  parks. 

I  continue  to  believe,  as  I  stated  last 
year,  that  we  must  achieve  a  greater  de- 
velopment of  our  national  parks  in  order 
to  serve  all  Americans — in  order  that  we 
can,  in  Director  Hartzog's  words: 

Extend  more  broadly  to  all  Americans  the 
many  values  and  opportunities  represented 
In  their  national  park  system. 

Because  of  my  views,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  remarks  of  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation,  Congressman  Roy 
Taylor.  Recently  Mr.  Taylor  chaired  a 
hearing  of  his  subcommittee,  before 
which  appeared  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Pish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks,  Dr.  Les- 
lie Glasgow,  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Mr.  George  Hartzog. 
In  the  discussion  at  that  time.  Repre- 
sentative Taylor  stated  that  he  was  very 
disappointed  over  the  inadequate  devel- 
opment of  the  existing  national  parks 
and  recreation  facilities.  Chairman 
Taylor   said : 

Our  park  areas  should  be  developed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  visitors — those  who  come  to 
study  nature  through  car  windows  as  well  as 
the  rugged  ones.  "* 

He  lamented  the  inability  of  the  Park 
Service  to  provide  needed  developed  fa- 
cilities at  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  and  other  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

Mr.  President,  the  visitation  increase 
which  we  are  experiencing  in  our  na- 
tional parks  and  recreation  areas  must  be 
met  by  the  provision  of  more  developed 
facilities.  Certainly  we  must  provide  more 
roads  in  the  parks  in  order  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people,  who  come  to  the 
parks  by  car  and  rely  upon  their  automo- 
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biles  to  carry  them  to  the  pieces  of  pic- 
turesque landscape,  may  be  better  served. 

I  was  much  pleased,  in  this  connection, 
to  hear  that  the  Park  Service  will  surface 
slightly  more  than  16  miles  of  road  lead- 
ing into  Canyonlands  National  Park  this 
simimer.  Their  action  will  serve  to  pro- 
vide access  for  the  public  to  the  spectacu- 
lar scenery  of  that  park,  and  will  also 
attract  the  tourist  trade  in  that  region 
which  was  expected  at  the  time  the  park 
was  established. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  words  of  Repre- 
sentative Taylor  at  the  House  subcom- 
mittee hearing,  and  heartened  by  the 
support  which  I  have  received  in  my 
efforts  to  achieve  a  park  system  which 
will  serve  the  interests  of  the  using  pub- 
lic. As  I  said  a  year  ago : 

...  we  must  keep  part  of  our  national 
parks  and  monuments  In  their  natural  state. 
Certainly,  we  should  encourage  our  citizens 
to  pack  Into  these  unique  areas  and  enjoy 
them  to  the  fullest.  For  those  whose  "Inner 
receiver"  needs  solitude  and  miles  between 
them  and  anyone  else  we  should  provide  the 
place  and  the  means. 

But,  we  cannot  Ignore  the  Interest  of  the 
majority  of  our  citizens,  the  majority  which 
gets  their  enjoyment  out  of  the  wilderness 
by  seeing  It  from  the  road,  and  their  refresh- 
ment from  nature  by  eating  and  sleeping 
under  big  trees. 

What  they  want  is  more  roads — hard-tops, 
or  low-grade  scenic  roads,  as  conditions  dic- 
tate— but  more  access  to  our  parks,  and  more 
campgrounds  to  stay  there 

Without  this  greater  development,  our 
efforts  to  provide  the  outdoor  scenic  ex- 
perience we  sought  for  our  people  will 
have  failed. 


DENIAL    OF    EDUCATIONAL    FUNDS 
TO  A  RURAL  GEORGIA  COUNTY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Associated  Press  made  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  the  cutoff  of  educational  funds 
to  a  rural  Greorgla  county  by  the  UJ3. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  report  finds  that  those  who  are 
hurt  the  most  by  the  punitive  action  of 
HEW  "were  hundreds  of  disadvantaged 
schoolchildren,  most  of  them  poor  and 
Negro." 

The  funds  were  denied  because  local 
officials  and  HEW  officials  disagreed  on 
Integration  plans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, published  in  various  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation  on  April  16,  1969, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Denial  of  Funds  to  a  Rural  Oeobgia  County 

Vienna,  Ga. — Refusal  to  accept  Integration 
guidelines  cost  rural  Dooly  County  $359,000  a 
year  In  federal  funds,  a  figure  equal  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  school  budget,  and  crippled  en- 
richment programs  at  Negro  schools. 

The  cutoff  helped  force  a  tax  raise. 

But  hurt  worst  were  hundreds  of  disad- 
vantaged school  children,  most  of  them  poor 
and  Negro. 

Losers  were  not  the  five  school  board  mem- 
bers who  rejected  an  Integration  plan  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare — HEW — two  years  ago. 

The  losers  were  school  children:  those 
needing  special  preschool  help  and  remedial 
training  but  now  without  a  program. 

And  sick  children,  who  lost  a  school  nurse. 


Hungry  children,  who  were  getting  hot 
lunches  free. 

"My  biggest  problem?  Not  being  able  to 
feed  the  children,"  said  Negro  Principal 
Prank  E.  Williams  at  Paul  Vance  School  In 
Dooly  County. 

E>ooly,  the  state's  top  cotton-growing 
county  located  In  south  Georgia,  and  Jones 
County,  a  sparsely  populated  pulpwood  area 
near  Macon,  show  the  pattern  of  what  results 
from  cutting  off  federal   funds  for  schools. 

Most  of  the  money  went  to  Negro  schools 
since  they  have  by  far  the  most  low- Income 
families,  a  key  qualification  for  the  larger 
grants.  Withdrawal  of  funds  was  felt  sharply 
in  these  schools,  while  the  situation  In  pre- 
dominantly white  schools  was  not  signifi- 
cantly chEuiged. 

That  has  been  the  main  effect  in  Georgia 
systems,  which  authorities  say  are  losing  up- 
wards of  $7.6  million  a  year.  Some  Georgians 
argue  that  HEW's  cutoff  of  funds  penalizes 
children  because  of  actions  of  school  boards. 

But  an  HEW  official  says  the  school  au- 
thorities must  take  the  blame  for  not  com- 
plying with  "the  law  of  the  land." 

Regardless  of  blame,  the  effects  are  the 
same. 

Dooly  County,  50  miles  south  of  Macon,  Is 
bisected  by  Interstate  75,  the  major  north- 
south  tourist  route.  The  county's  11,000  pop- 
ulation Is  60  per  cent  Negro,  as  is  the  school 
enrollment  of  3,100. 

School  Supt.  W.  F.  Stone  gave  this  break- 
down of  the  federal  funds  It  received  before 
termination  In  1967: 

Remedial-enrichment  programs — under 
Title  I  of  1964  Civil  Rights  Act^— $278,000. 

Antlpoverty — Head   Start,   others — $40,000. 

"Impact  area"  funds  based  on  the  number 
of  military  dependents   In   schools,   $26,000. 

Vocational  education,  $15,000. 

The  total  of  $359,000  Is  equal  to  nearly  40~ 
per  cent  of  the  1967  school  budget  of  $904,- 
876.  But  since  the  bulk  of  the  federal  fluids 
were  for  added,  enrichment  programs,  the 
county  had  to  make  up  only  about  $60,000  in 
Its  budget.  Stone  said. 

This  was  done  by  raising  property  taxes  $4 
per  $1,000  valuation  last  year,  producing 
about  $86,000  for  schools. 

A  pressing  problem  was  that  of  hot  lunches 
for  many  Negro  pupils,  farm  children  whose 
families  fall  below  the  poverty  level  of  $3,000 
a  year  Income  and  often  must  be  trained  to 
like  milk  because  they  have  none  at  home. 
Stone  said. 

Principal  Williams  and  bis  teachers  at 
Vance  elementary  have  taken  It  on  them- 
selves to  raise  money  in  their  community.  A 
pilot  program  of  special  state  aid  has  helped. 

"Sometimes  we  have  only  19  children  out 
of  404  at  this  school  who  can  pay  for  lunch," 
Williams  said.  "The  majority  still  eat  free." 

Stone  said  that  with  federal  funds  733 
meals  per  day  had  been  provided  free.  Local 
efforts  have  kept  the  free  lunch  program  go- 
ing, but  on  a  curtailed  basis. 

Lost  with  the  federal  money  also: 

A  special  reading  teacher,  a  physical  edu- 
cation teacher  and  six  teacher  assistants,  a 
nurse,  a  band  Instructor,  three  lunchroom 
workers  and  two  janitors — all  for  the  Negro 
schools. 

Dooly  County's  school  board  balked  two 
years  ago  when  HEW's  formula  demanded 
150  pupils  and  14  teachers  cross  the  color 
line.  Stone  said. 

Under  a  freedom  of  choice  plan,  about  36 
Negroes  had  transferred  to  white  schools. 
"You  just  don't  change  overnight,"  Stone 
said,  arguing  that  HEW  had  asked  too  much. 

There  now  are  nine  Negroes  In  two  other- 
wise white  schools,  he  said,  though  the  sys- 
tem has  dropped  its  Integration  plan  alto- 
gether. 

No  public  battle  has  resulted  from  the  loss 
of  funds  and  the  recession  In  Integration.  But 
the  Department  of  Justice  notified  the  school 
board  four  months  ago  that  a  Negro  parent 
had  complained  of  discrimination. 


The  school  board.  In  reply,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  compliance  requirements  to 
be  "established  by  Judiciary  directives." 
Under  federal  law,  the  Justice  Department 
may  go  Into  federal  court  to  force  compli- 
ance. 

Jones  County,  which  lies  Immediately 
northeast  of  Macon,  has  3,000  school  chil- 
dren, with  a  slight  white  majority.  There  are 
seven  schools,  four  of  them  all-Negro.  About 
65  Negroes  attended  predominantly  white 
schools. 

Federal  aid  totaling  more  than  $150,000 
was  cut  off  In  October  1966  when  the  school 
board  rejected  HEW's  proposal  to  abolish  the 
dual  school  system.  Included  tn  the  loss, 
state  records  show,  were  $111,836  in  enrich- 
ment funds  and  $21,677  In  funds  for  mili- 
tary dependents  in  schools. 

•'Actually  it  seems  like  it  brought  things 
to  a  standstill,"  said  Negro  Principal  Charles 
Adams  of  Bradley  Elementary,  also  plagued 
with  hunger  problems.  He  said  classroom 
equipment,  such  as  reading  machines  and 
projectors,  were  still  in  use  but  there  were 
no  maintenance  funds,  no  new  filmstrlps. 

"Actually  some  of  the  machines  are  Idle," 
he  said. 

Schools  in  Jones  County  are  crowded  and 
the  critical  need  is  more  room,  said  Supt. 
Linton  Jordan. 

What  was  the  effect  of  cutting  off  federal 
funds?" 

"The  difference  Is  In  things  we  might  have 
done,"  he  said. 

"We're  operating  like  we  always  operated 
before  we  got  the  funds." 

Jordan  said  $50,000  was  spent  tn  a  reading 
program  for  Negro  schools.  Other  federal 
money  went  Into  science  equipment,  text- 
books, physical  plan,  limches,  a  band  with 
Instruments  costing  $6,000,  record  players 
and  four  pianos. 

All  this  went  to  Negro  schools.  And  there 
were  ambitious  plans  for  more  programs  be- 
fore the  money  was  cut  off.  said  Marie  H. 
Oolllns,  a  Negro  teacher  who  coordinated  the 
federal  programs. 

Principal  Jerome  Ouy  of  Maggie  Callff 
High  School  said  Negro  schools,  like  this, 
were  "defimtely  retarded''  "Scademically  by 
the  termination  of  funds. 

He  said  If  he  bad  to  make  a  choice  be 
would  rather  have  Improved  education  than 
school  integration. 

A  federal  official  defended  the  cutoff  of 
funds. 

"The  theory  of  cutting  off  funds  was  that 
the  federal  government  in  such  situations 
was  In  the  position  of  subsidizing  segrega- 
tion," said  Paul  Rilling,  regional  civil  rights 
director  for  HEW  In  Atlanta. 

The  theory  that  federal  aid  might  be  used 
to  "encourage"  compliance  was  Involved  also 
RUllng  said.  This  has  worked  in  many  In- 
stances, he  said,  citing  the  fact  that  most 
school  systems  have  compiled  with  the  law. 

"There  has  been  substantial  progress  In  the 
Deep  South,"  said  Rilling.  In  the  11  South- 
em  states  in  1964,  he  said,  integrated  schools 
had  only  2  per  cent  Negro  pupils,  but  now 
the  figure  Is  20  per  cent. 
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MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  AND 
AMERICAN  TRADITIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  1  year  ago. 
the  eloquent  voice  of  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. — raised  in  the 
cause  of  human  justice  and  peace  for  a 
decade  and  a  half — was  forever  stilled. 

In  memory  of  this  great  man,  another 
distinguished  black  American,  Dr.  John 
Hope  FYanklin,  head  of  the  history  de- 
partment at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
spoke  at  a  memorial  service  held  at  the 
Department  of  Lat»r  on  the  anniversary 
of  Dr.  King's  death.  Said  Dr.  Franklin: 

A  young  nation,  once  the  hope  of  the  old 
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King  and  American 

"l^lADITIONS 

(By  John  Hope  Prankllni 


Some  years  ago^  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  wa4  considering  a  civil  rights 
bill,  a  young  blacl^  man — not  yet  thirty  years 
vigorously  and  eloquently 
bill.  Referring  to  the  nu- 
merous forms  of  injustice  and  discrimination 
from  which  his  people  suffered,  he  said.  "If 
this  unjust  disciiminatlon  Is  to  be  longer 
American  people  .  .  .  then 
I  can  only  say  w  th  sorrow  and  regret  that 
our  boasted  civilization  is  a  fraud;  our  re- 
publican Institutions  a  failure:  our  social 
system  a  dlsgrac^;  and  our  religion  a  com- 
plete hypocrisy."  ;The  speaker  was  John  R. 
Lynch,  a  mem  bet  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Alississippi;  and  be  was  urg- 
ing his  colleague^  In  1875  to  put  an  end  to 
racial  discnmlnatkon  in  the  public  schools, 
on  the  railroads,  ^nd  in  other  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodatloti. 

Congress  passecj  the  act  after  Ave  years  of 
debate  and  after  deleting  the  provision  cov- 
ering the  public  {schools.  A  few  years  later 
the  Supreme  CoArt  struck  down  the  law, 
with  the  neat  butj  unconvincing  remark  that 
the  law  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  all  peo- 
ple had  not  been]  authorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution. The  decision  was  hailed  throughout 
the  land  as  a  Jufct  decision.  Whites  in  the 
South  praised  thp  "falrmindedness"  of  the 
Court  In  striking  down  the  work  of  a  "set  of 
political  fanatics^'  A  New  York  newspaper 
advised  Negroes  t^  "act  wisely"  and  "accept 
the  result  with  paltlence."  Only  Negro  Ameri- 
cans and  a  very  fe'  ir  white  Americans  deplored 
the  decision.  T.  '[Tiomas  Fortune  said  that 
his  fellow  blacks  felt  as  if  they  had  been 
"baptized  in  Ice  iirater."  Frederick  Douglass, 
commenting  on  tl  le  ultimate  indivisibility  of 
justice,  observed  that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  wife  o  '  the  Chief  Justice  was  pro- 
tected "not  by  laM  .  but  solely  by  the  accident 
of  her  color  .  .  .  The  lesson  of  all  the  ages 
on  this  point  is  ihat  a  wrong  done  to  one 
man  !s  a  wrong  dDne  to  all  men.  It  may  not 
be  felt  at  the  moment  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  the  harvest 
of  evil  will  come." 

Thus  began  the  third  century  of  racial  In- 
justice In  the  New  World  Utopia.  Those  ear- 
lier years — from  tfce  seventeenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth centuries —had  been  marked  not 
merely  by  the  batbarlsm  of  slavery  but  also 
by  the  denial  of  ^ual  rights  to  those  blacks 
who  were  alread]  free.  Those  earlier  years 
had  witnessed  th  s  struggle  of  white  Ameri- 
cans to  win  their  political  Independence  and 
their  simultaneous,  determination  to  deny 
even  the  rudlmen  :s  of  freedom  to  their  black 
compatriots  who  had  also  fought  to  make  the 
country   strong   snd   free.    Long    before   the 


great  numbers  of  E^iropeans  had  poured  into 
the  American  cities,  white  America  had  de- 
veloped the  fine  art  of  ghettoizlng  the  Ameri- 
can urban  community  by  placing  beyond  the 
pale  those  Negroes  who  lived  in  eighteenth 
century  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
And  when,  in  the  ripeness  of  time,  the  United 
States  found  it  necessary  to  fight  to  save  its 
own  life,  it  faltered  time  and  again  between 
1861  and  1865  on  the  fundamental  questions 
of  human  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  all 
men. 

But  it  was  in  this  third  century — these  last 
hundred  years — that  this  country,  through 
ite  laws  and  its  practices,  would  formalize, 
Institutionalize,  and  even  intellectualize  its 
racial  doctrines.  It  would  segregate  its  labor 
foroe  on  the  basis  of  race.  Race  would  dic- 
tate the  separation  of  the  armed  forces  into 
white  and  black  outfits  that  would  fight  sep- 
arately to  save  the  world  for  democracy.  The 
etiquette  of  race  relations  would  require 
separate  housing,  separate  entrances  and 
exits  in  buildings,  separate  public  parks, 
separate  schools,  separate  churches,  separate 
toilets,  sepmrate  Bibles  on  which  to  take 
the  oath  in  courts  of  law.  separate  tele- 
phone booths,  separate  drinking  fountains, 
and  separate  warehouses  for  the  storing  of 
school  books  of  white  and  black  children. 
Segregation  would  encourage  and  justify  dis- 
crimination. Discrimination  would  facilitate 
the  brutalizing  and  dehumanizing  of  an  en- 
tire race.  The  doctrine  of  racial  inferiority, 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  very  ethos  of  white 
America  by  three  centuries  of  preaching, 
would  rationalize  every  act  of  bestiality  per- 
petrated against  black  men  by  white  Ameri- 
cans. 

By  the  time  that  Martin  Luther  King 
appeared  on  the  American  scene  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twentieth  century,  American  at- 
titudes toward  race  had  hardened  into  a 
firm  doctrine  of  racism  that  p>ervaded  every 
aspect  of  American  life.  It  had  Itself  become 
a  powerful  American  tradition,  even  if  It  was 
not  a  good  American  tradition.  It  must  have 
been  a  painful  sight  for  a  man  such  as 
Martin  Luther  King,  deeply  committed  to  a 
life  of  love,  to  view  a  society  so  committed 
to  the  denial  of  equality.  Even  though  he 
admonished  his  followers  to  love  their  en- 
emies— "and  let  them  know  that  you  love 
them."  he  would  say — he  was  doubtless  hurt 
by  the  regular  and  persistent  reciprocation 
of  hate.  But  this  was  an  old  American  tradi- 
tion, this  blind  hatred,  with  a  basis  so 
ephemeral  as  color  and  employing  violence 
whenever  necessary  to  preserve  the  tradi- 
tion and  Martin  Luther  King  knew  his  his- 
tory as  well  as  his  theology.  He  knew  how 
far  back  race  hatred  went,  how  deeply  it  was 
embedded,  how  pervasive  it  was.  He  would 
confront  this  tradition,  and  be  would  give 
his  entire  life  to  its  obliteration. 

There  were  other  powerful  American  tradi- 
tions on  which  King  could  rely  as  he  fought 
the  tradition  of  racism  in  all  its  forms.  One 
was  the  tradition  of  protest — to  be  sure,  not 
always  as  peaceful  in  the  past  as  King  would 
have  liked,  but  sanctified  by  the  Constitu- 
tional provision  guaranteeing  the  "right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  pe- 
tition the  government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances." If  Patrick  Henry  could  cry  "Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death,"  when  England 
Imposed  a  stamp  tax,  surely  King  could 
protest  the  indignities  heaped  on  his  p>eople 
by  forcing  them  to  enter  a  bus  by  a  rear  door. 
If  Henry  David  Tlioreau  could  denounce 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  en- 
acting laws  that  interfered  with  his  com- 
plete freedom,  surely  King  could  protest  the 
failure  of  the  federal  government  to  protect 
black  citizens  against  the  dogs,  fire  hoses, 
and  bull  whips  of  the  racist  keepers  of  the 
peace.  If  women  could  protest  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  the  inequalities  of  the  sexes, 
surely  King  could  protest  the  discriminations 
in  employment,  bousing,  voting,  and  edu- 
cation. 


And  so  Martin  Luther  King  embraced  the 
great  American  tradition  of  protest,  rejecting 
that  portion  of  it  that  countenanced  violence. 
For  his  efforts  he  was  jailed,  an  eventuality 
that  he  invited  and  expected  in  order  to  test 
what  he  viewed  as  unjust  and  unconstitu- 
tional laws  For  his  efforts  he  was  denounced 
as  "communistic"  by  a  Southern  newspaper 
and  was  called  "the  most  notorious  liar  In 
the  country"  by  the  Director  of  the  F.B.I. 
This.  too.  he  accepted  with  equanimity, 
realizing  that  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  for 
Justice,  men  Ijecome  desperate  when  their 
defenses  become  weak.  But  he  could  not  and 
would  not  accept  the  violence  and  barbarity 
of  his  adversaries  who  could  bomb  scores  of 
churches  where  defenseless  Negroes  met  to 
protest  Injustices,  who  could  murder  men 
and  women  whose  only  crime  as  they  worked 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights  was  their  search  for 
decency,  who  could  murder  little  children 
whose  only  offense  was  that  they  attended 
Sunday  School.  His  adversaries  had  taken 
that  part  of  the  American  tradition  that  he 
had  rejected  and  with  it  they  had  defamed 
and  defiled  a  cause  that  was  worthy  and 
just. 

He  was  not  daunted,  however,  for  his 
optimism  was  boundless;  and  his  faith  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  cause  was  un- 
shakeable.  Long  before  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  made 
its  report,  King  knew  and  had  said  that 
racism  was  deeply  Imbedded  In  the  vital 
organs  of  American  life;  but  he  believed  that 
It  could  be  uprooted.  He  had  seen  hatred,  and 
he  had  seen  violence;  but  he  believed  that 
there  was  enough  decency  left  that  could  be 
aroused  and  used  to  dispel  those  forces  that 
were  on  the  verge  of  destroying  the  country. 
He  believed  that  a  combination  of  Christian 
militancy  and  the  American  concept  of 
equality  could  strengthen  each  other  and,  in 
the  process,  could  Indeed  overcome  the 
forces  of  evil.  He  had  said  as  much  In  his 
"Letter  from  a  Birmingham  Jail."  He  was  to 
say  it  again  in  his  book.  Why  We  Cant  Wait. 

There  was  yet  another  American  tradition 
on  which  Martin  Luther  King  counted  and 
of  which  he  became  a  part.  It  was  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Negro  American  serving  as  the 
corrective  to  the  one-sided,  myopic  view  of 
Justice  so  often  manifested  by  white 
Americans,  even  in  their  finest  hour.  When 
they  were  fighting  for  independence  against 
England,  it  was  the  Negroes  of  Massachusetts 
who  reminded  them  of  their  inconsistency 
if  not  their  hypocrisy  in  keeping  black  men 
in  bondage  while  esp>ouslng  the  cause  of 
freedom.  It  was  a  voteless  black  man,  Paul 
Cuffe,  who  refused  to  p>ay  his  taxes  and  went 
to  jail  in  1780  in  order  to  point  up  the 
shallow  speciousness  of  the  claim  of  the 
patriots  that  "taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyranny."  It  was  Frederick  Douglass 
who  reminded  President  Lincoln  that  the 
cause  of  Union  was  tenuous  and  uncertain  so 
long  as  slavery,  the  cause  of  the  Civil  War, 
was  permitted  to  exist.  It  was  a  company  of 
black  Union  soldiers  who,  in  1865,  told  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson  that  it  was  strange 
that  former  Confederates,  returning  from 
doing  battle  against  the  Union  for  fovu:  years, 
were  allowed  to  vote  while  Negro  soldiers  who 
had  fought  to  save  the  Union  were  denied  the 
vote,  prestmiably  because  they  did  not  possess 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  the  powers  of  dis- 
crimination to  understand  the  problems  of 
the  society. 

This  was.  indeed,  a  great  American  tradi- 
tion; and  one  wonders  how  the  country 
could  have  retained  Its  sanity  or  its  soul 
without  it.  It  sustained  a  country  virtually 
gone  mad.  at  th^  turn  of  the  century,  as 
it  glorified  segregation,  discrimination, 
lynchings.  and  rioting.  A  T.  Thomas  For- 
tune, a  Monroe  Trotter,  and  a  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bols  spoke  gently  to  the  conscience  of  the 
nation  and  reminded  it  that  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  civilized  society  and  should  act 
like  one.  When  this  country  embarked  on 
a  war  to  save  the  world  for  democracy  and 
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sent  a  racially  segregated  army  overseas  to 
right  that  war.  only  Negro  Americans  point- 
ed out  the  awkwardness  and  the  incon- 
gruity of  such  a  posture.  It  was  Negro 
Americans  who  first  suggested  that  the  dis- 
ingenuous doctrine  of  separate  but  equal 
not  only  insulted  the  Constitution  but  blas- 
phemed the  human  spirit  as  well.  It  was  a 
difficult  task  always  to  be  pointing  out  In- 
consistencies, pleading  for  an  end  to  hypoc- 
risy, calling  on  the  great  democratic  nation 
to  correct  its  own  weaknesses,  but  they  faced 
the  task  and  tried  to  discharge  it  not  merely 
for  their  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  their 
country. 

And  now.  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century,  it  was  the  task  of  young  Martin 
Luther  King  to  reach  back  thcpugh  the  years 
and  join  with  young  John  R.  Lynch,  who 
fought  for  civil  rights  in  1875.  and  to  Join 
with  the  countless  Negro  Americans  who. 
for  centuries,  had  kept  alive  the  tradition 
of  trying  to  endow  this  nation  with  a  soul. 
It  was  a  rich  tradition  and  a  formidable 
task  from  which  King  did  not  shrink.  For 
almost  fifteen  years,  his  voice  was  the  world's 
most  eloquent  voice  to  speak  for  all  man- 
kind. And  he  worked  as  hard  as  he  spoke: 
for  an  end  to  suffering  In  Nigeria,  for  the 
eradication  of  slums  in  urban  America,  for 
equal  justice  under  law.  for  equality  In 
employment,  housing,  and  educational  op- 
portunities, for  decency  in  all  human  rela- 
tions, for  peace  at  home  and  in  the  world. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  his  efforts — and 
before  this  nation  could  fully  understand 
the  meaning  of  his  life  and  work — he  had 
fallen.  In  death  he  was  the  victim  of  one 
of  America's  strongest  and  most  enduring 
traditions,  that  of  violence.  The  sniper, 
in  a  very  real  way.  symbolized  the  mood  of 
the  nation;  an  unwillingness  and  a  lack  of 
courage  to  face  the  problems  that  Martin 
Luther  King  worked  so  bard  to  solve.  The 
murderer  was  too  cowardly  to  confront  King 
and  argue  against  his  program  of  justice 
and  brotherhood;  and  so  he  resorted  to 
violence,  the  easy  way  out.  For  three  cen- 
turies this  nation  had  lacked  the  courage 
to  face  up  to  Its  racial  problems.  Instead  of 
facing  them  in  King's  time,  it  sought  to  ra- 
tionalize, justify,  and  even  defend  its  own 
derelictions.  Those  who  sought  fair  employ- 
ment were  branded  as  dupes  of  the  commu- 
nist conspiracy,  while  the  victims  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment  continued  to  go 
hungry.  Those  who  sought  ,4>etter  schools 
in  the  ghetto  were  being  used,  so  the  ar- 
gument went,  by  the  anarchists  and  others 
who  did  not  care  for  the  American  way.  As 
a  nation  we  have  been  too  cowardly  to  face 
the  isgpes;  it  has  been  much  easier  to  snipe 
at  the  advocates  of  change. 

At  the  time  of  King's  death  a  year  ago, 
a  great  deal  was  said  about  the  meaning 
of  his  life  and  the  possible  impact  of  his 
death  on  the  causes  for  which  he  fought. 
It  was  even  suggested  that  perhaps  he 
achieved  in  his  martyrdom  what  he  could 
not  achieve  In  life:  a  national  sense  of  out- 
rage against  violence  as  well  as  injustice, 
and  a  national  commitment,  at  long  last,  to 
attack  the  race  problem  with  resources  as 
well  as  resolution.  This  was.  of  course,  a 
misreading  of  the  national  mood.  Some 
mourned  his  death;  others  were  elated.  Some 
children  in  an  Alabama  town  were  taught 
to  rejoice  In  his  death.  In  a  score  of  cities 
across  the  land  even  many  of  his  own  de- 
spairing followers  forgot  the  teachings  of 
their  leader  and  vented  their  outrage  in  a 
thousand  senseless  acts  of  violence.  In  a 
Chicago  suburb  a  white  family  was  hounded 
out  of  town  because  they  fiew  their  flag 
at  half-mast  on  the  day  of  King's  funeral. 

The  nation's  flags  were  offlcially  at  half- 
mast,  but  there  was  yet  no  Indication  that 
the  dream  of  Martin  Luther  King  would  be 
fulfilled  or  that  there  was  a  national  resolve 
to  work  at  It.  It  was  a  simple  dream — that 
men  shall  dwell  In  peace  and  mutual  respect. 
The  dream  would  not  come  true  simply  be- 


cause a  few  of  the  wealthy  spent  the  Monday 
following  his  death  washing  windows  in  the 
ghetto  and  then  retreated  into  their  own 
gilded  ghetto,  satisfied  with  the  penance 
they  had  done.  It  would  not  come  true  so 
long  as  the  nation  expended  more  of  lt.s 
resources  and  energies  on  the  shot  to  the 
moon  than  on  hunger  and  disease  In  Amer- 
ican communities.  It  would  not  come  true 
so  long  as  companies  that  select  their  em- 
ployees on  the  irrelevant  basis  of  race  receive 
favors  and  contracts  from  the  government 
that  IS  supposed  to  be  the  government  of 
all  the  p>eople.  The  dream  of  Martin  Luther 
King  would  not  come  true  so  long  as  the 
nation  drained  its  resources  and  offered  the 
fiower  of  its  manhood  in  a  war  that  few 
people  fully  countenanced  or  understood. 
And  his  dream  turns  into  a  nightmare  with 
the  realization  that  in  Germany.  Korea.  Viet 
Nam.  and  elsewhere,  white  American  soldiers 
and  black  American  soldiers  do  battle  with 
one  another  and  contribute  to  that  polariza- 
tion of  the  races  of  which  King  despaired. 

And  surely  the  dream  of  Martin  Luther 
King  would  not  come  true  if  the  trial  of 
his  accused  assassin  were  permitted  to  sink 
into  a  mockery  of  the  admlnlBtratlon  of 
Justice.  With  good  reason  Negro  Americans 
have  always  believed  that  Justice  in  the 
United  States  was  neither  even-handed  nor 
color  blind.  They  had  early  fallen  victims 
of  two  sets  of  laws^-one  for  whites  and  one 
for  blacks.  Then  they  had  seen  the  highest 
courts  of  the  land  sanction  laws  that  made 
racial  distinctions.  They  had  seen  the  ccurts 
turn  their  backs  on  discrimination  In  so 
sacred  an  exercise  of  citizenship  as  voting. 
They  were.  thus,  fully  prepared  to  believe, 
on  the  basis  of  their  long,  agonizing  experi- 
ence with  law  and  justice,  that  King's  mur- 
derer would  not  come  to  trial  and  be  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence.  How  were  they 
to  know  that  he  would  be  tried,  convicted, 
sentenced.  and  imprisoned — all  within 
twenty-four  hours — with  a  thousand  un- 
answered questions  including  the  one  raised 
by  the  prisoner  himself  that  clearly  Implied 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy.  It  was  enough 
to  shake  the  faith  of  any  American.  It  was 
too  much  to  ask  black  Americans  to  have 
faith  in  this  bizarre  administration  of 
American  Justice  where  so  little  faith  already 
existed. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
search  for  some  meaning  for  us  of  his  life 
and,' death.  It  Is  no  easy  task.  We  lack  per- 
spective; our  emotions  betray  us.  A  few 
things  seem  clear,  however.  What  national 
anguish  his  death  brought  was  shortlived, 
if  indeed  it  existed  at  all.  We  do  not  seem 
to  have  moved  significantly  toward  the  goals 
he  sought  or  even  in  the  direction  of  those 
goals.  There  has  been  no  large  enlistment 
of  Americans  in  the  causes  for  which  he 
gave  his  life,  no  great  national  resolve  to 
finish  the  task  of  creating  a  decent  social 
order. 

But  his  death  can  be  viewed  as  a  warn- 
ing that  the  time  is  running  out  when  we 
can  solve  any  of  our  major  problems  peace- 
fully. The  violent  death  of  a  man  of  peace 
triggered  a  period  of  convulsive  and  tragic 
violence.  It  provided  yet  another  example  of 
America's  living  and  dying  by  the  sword. 
The  strain  on  our  legal  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  murder  of  a  President,  and 
then  a  great  national  leader,  and  then  a 
United  States  Senator  is  incalculable.  It 
pushes  us  closer  to  the  brink  of  anarchy: 
and  the  alarming  deterioration  of  the  rule 
of  law  Is  strrely  related  to  these  violent  and 
untimely  deaths. 

A  young  nation,  once  the  hope  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  grows  old  and  weary  be- 
fore its  time.  It  seems  unable  to  cope  with 
the  forces  that  propel  It  toward  Its  own 
demise.  It  is  the  nature  of  its  own  life  that 
has  done  this  to  it.  A  nation  cannot  be 
profligate  and  incontinent  in  its  regard  for 
its  own  people  without  draining  Itself  of  its 
own  vitality  as  well  as  Its  own  humanity. 


Perhapw  it  can  recover,  but  not  without  some 
strong  resolve— ^stronger  than  anything  we 
have  yet  witnessed — to  become  the  vessel  in 
which  the  lives  and  hopes  of  all  its  people 
can  flourish  and  thereby  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  its  own  vitality.  Is  this  re- 
quiring too  much? 

When  a  young  poet  of  another  nation 
learned  of  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  Klng^ 
he  wrote : 

"That  bullet  killed  him. 
But  by  that  bullet  I  was  reborn. 
And  I  was  reborn  a  Negro." 

No  one  requires  that  of  any  nation,  surely 
not  tliis  nation;  but  those  lines  may  contain 
the  key  to  our  salvation.  If  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther  King  can,  somehow,  mean 
that  the  nation  will  experience  a  rebirth  of 
simple  humanity,  then  It  can  save  itself 
and  all  of  his  dreams  can  then  come  true. 


RESIGNATION  OF  EDWARD  CRAFTS 
AS  DIRECTOR  OF  BUREAU  OF 
OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7,  I  expressed  some  concern  that 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hickel  was  so 
slow  in  naming  his  Assistant  Secretaries 
and  Department  heads  that  we  might 
lose  some  of  the  dedicated  conservation- 
ists who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
public  interest. 

I  singled  out  Mr.  Edward  Crafts,  the 
immensely  capable  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation.  He  stuck 
around  for  a  while  without  an  Assistant 
Secretary  who  could  define  Department 
policy,  then  resigned  in  frustration  to 
take  a  more  lucrative  and  challenging 
position. 

For  the  Record,  I  have  the-  letter  of 
resignation  that  Mr.  Crafts  wrote  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  to  Secre- 
tary Hickel.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

BuREAt;  OP  Outdoor  Recreation. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  24,  1969. 
To   Members   op  the   Senate   Interior   and 
Insular  Appairs  Committee. 
Dear  Senator  Metcalp:  This  is  a  letter  of 
special  thanks  and  appreciation  to  my  many 
friends   on   the   Senate  Interior  Committee 
with  whom  I  have  worked  for  so  many  years. 
It  has  been  about  25  years  since  I  first  testi- 
fied before  your  Committee.  Working  In  har- 
mony with  my  Congressional  friends  on  both 
sides  of   the  aisle  on  so  many  matters  of 
mutual  Interest  has  been  the  richest  reward 
of  36  years  of  government  service. 

I  am  resigning  from  my  position  as  Director 
of  the  Bureatfof  Outdoor  Recreation  at  the 
end  of  February.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  my 
letter  of  resignation  to  Secretary  Hickel. 

It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  appear 
before  the  Senate  Committee  and  I  have 
always  been  treated  cburteously.  Somehow  I 
had  hoped  that  the  Committee  would  hold 
a  briefing  hearing  on  the  activities  of  the 
Department  agencies  before  the  end  of  this 
month.  This  would  have  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  personally  thank  all  of  you  for  what 
you  have  done  in  the  Interests  of  conserva- 
tion and  the  good  of  the  country  over  the 
past  years. 

I  hope  not  to  retire,  but  to  continue  work 
In    conservation    In    the    Washington    area. 
With  good  fortune,  possibly  I  may  be  appear- 
ing before  you  again  in  another  capacity. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  C.  Crapts, 

Director. 
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U.S.  DEPABTJCBNT  OrXHB  lNTTR10«, 

BmucAU  OF  OorroooB  Recrxation, 
Washington,  p.C.  February  25,  1989. 
Hon.  Waltxb  J.  HicitxL, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C.      | 

Dbah  M«.  SBCHETAiT :  Thls  Is  to  advls©  that 
I  am  resigning  froni  my  position  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  effec- 
tive the  end  of  the  month. 

I  believe  this  actlpn  automatically  carries 
with  It  resignation  from  my  other  poeltlons 
as  Executive  Dlreotor  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty 
chaired  by  the  Vlc^  President,  and  as  Ex- 
ecutive Offlcer  of  tUe  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
Commission.  Accordingly,  copies  of  this  letter 
are  going  to  the  Chjalrmen  of  thoee  two  or- 
ganizations. 

On  February  8,  tJader  Secretary  Train  told 
me  that  he  had  choked  with  you  and  you 
wished  to  have  "your  own  man"  as  Director 
of  this  Bureau.  He  could  give  me  no  Indica- 
tion as  to  when  m|  dismissal  would  be  ef- 
fective. At  the  time  of  my  dismissal.  I  had 
not  seen  nor  met  yoa. 

On  February  7,  following  a  New  York  Times 
report  of-  «hls  dlsct^lon.  you  called  me  to 
your-  officer  said  yoi|  were  not  familiar  with 
the  circumstances  atid  had  no  recollection  of 
telling  the  Under  Secretary  to  dismiss  me. 
You  asked  what  I  wbnted  to  do  and  told  me 
that  1(  I  wished  I  (iould  stay  until  May  31, 
a  possible  retlremeiit  date.  You  did  not  ex- 
press your  own  dealfe.  but  pressed  for  a  de- 
cision. I  said  I  wotild  probably  stay  for  a 
few  months  hoping  f.  could  perform  a  useful 
service  during  the  tt'ansltlon  period. 

My  other  reasons  s^t  the  time  were  two- fold. 
First,  I  hoped  this  I  Incident  might  help  to 
stabilize  the  status  t>f  professional  conserva- 
tion career  officials  In  such  agencies  as  the 
Forest  Service,  Natlqn&l  Park  Service,  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  4nd  Wildlife.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  ,and  my  own  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation.  Conservation  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  anil  the  Congrees  has  been 
traditionally  bi-partisan  and  non-polltlcal. 

Second  was  my  fe^ent  wish  that  the  first 
change  in  Dlrectorsl^lp  of  this  Bureau  would 
not  be  nearly  simultaneous  with  a  change  of 
Administration.  DlsitilSsal  at  this  time  might 
be  construed  as  prec^ent-setting  action  that 
would  make  a  political  football  of  this  young 
conservation  agency]  consisting  of  dedicated 
professional  career  {^rsoiuiel.  It  is  especially 
Important  that  the  1200  million  a  year  grant- 
in-aid  Land  and  W^ter  Conservation  Fund 
continue  to  be  administered  with  the  States 
In  a  non-partisan,  j  non-polltlcal,  non-pork 
barrel  manner. 

For  these  reasons  t  earneetly  hope  my  suc- 
cessor may  be  a  dlttin^xilshed  professional. 

Up>on  further  rejection  on  the  way  the 
matter  was  handle^,  including  the  abrupt 
action  and  differing  discussions  with  you 
and  the  Under  Secretary,  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  I  do  not  ftave  your  confidence  and 
thus  could  be  of  llitle  value  to  you  or  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Becreatlon  between  now 
and  May  31.  Furthermore,  although  every 
Secretary  for  whom;  I  have  worked  has  had 
my  loyalty.  I  can  appreciate  your  deelre  to 
have  a  man  of  yourjown  choice  and  have  no 
wish  to  stand  In  youi  way. 

There  Is  one  iteia  of  unfinished  buBlness 
that  deserves  mention.  Secretary  Udall  des- 
ignated me  as  the  sole  negotiator  for  the 
Department  of  the,  Interior  with  the  four 
major  redwood  oombanles  whose  lands  were 
taken  by  creation  or  the  Redwood  National 
Park.  At>out  ninety  million  dollars  are  In- 
volved plus  allocatldn  of  the  Northern  Red- 
wood Purchase  Unit  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Negotiations  are  complex  and  well  under  way. 
If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  In  this 
matter,  I  am  available  at  yovir  wish. 

My  direct  oonneqtlonft  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interiv  and  the  other  Federal 
organizations  that  |  serve  In  an  official  ca- 
pacity are  severed  wftth  deep  regret.  It  la  my 


hope  and  Intention  to  continue  working  In 
the  fields  of  outdoor  recreation,  environ- 
mental quality,  conservation,  and  forestry  If 
the  opportunity  offers  in  either  public  or  pri- 
vate service.  This  has  been  my  life  work  for 
36  years,  28  with  the  Forest  Service  and  7 
with  this  Department.  I  believe  the  further- 
ance of  these  goals  Is  of  utmost  importance 
to  the  United  States. 

Much  has  been  accompllkhed  In  conserva- 
tion in  recent  years.  Much  more  remains  to 
be  done.  May  you  administer  well  the  tre- 
mendous natural  resources  of  this  Depart- 
ment that  are  entrusted  to  your  care. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  C.  Craits, 

Director. 


ALASKA  NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  of  a  problem  that  has  its  roots 
deep  in  Alaskan  history.  This  problem  is 
the  native  land  claim  settlement,  and 
its  resolution  is  of  the  highest  priority 
for  Alaska. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  legislation — S.  1830 — with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  Mr.  Jackson, 
that  will  resolve  this  long-standing  con- 
flict. I  hope  that  this  year,  in  contrast 
to  past  years,  the  legislation  prolifera- 
tion problem  has  been  solved.  Too  often 
in  the  past  the  issue  has  been  confused 
and  obfuscated  by  conflicting  pieces  of 
legislation  pressed  by  various  groups. 
Many,  many  people  have  worked  long 
and  hard  drafting  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  Native  leaders,  State  ofiflcials,  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  have  worked  together  to  acquire 
a  bill  that  will  not  only  be  acceptable 
to  all  concerned,  but  also  a  just  and  fair 
settlement  of  the  claims.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  Congress  will  act  quickly  on 
the  proposed  legislation  that  is  so  vital 
to  Alaska  and  her  people.  All  Alaskans 
are  indebted  to  Senator  Jackson  for 
scheduling  hearings  on  the  bill,  to  com- 
mence on  April  29, 1969. 

Let  me  make  one  point  clear :  I  believe 
all  concerned  with  the  bill  have  an  open 
mind.  We  are  not  wedded  to  any  particu- 
lar settlement.  What  we  seek  is  a  fair, 
honorable,  and  just  settlement.  And  the 
more  generous  this  settlement  is,  the 
better  chance  our  Alaskan  native  popu- 
lation will  have  to  catch  up  with  our  na- 
tional standard  of  living. 

My  recent  trip  home  to  Alaska  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
dramatically  underscored  the  tremen- 
dous lack  of  facilities  for  Alaska's  rural 
native  population.  Over  70  percent  of 
our  native  population  live  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  State,  existing  on  a  food- 
gathering  economy.  The  only  cash  in- 
come to  these  areas  is  through  seasonal 
employment  and  welfare  increments. 
Thus,  they  depend  for  their  very  lives 
on  the  land  on  which  they  live.  If  the 
caribou  do  not  migrate  properly,  some 
people  are  near  starvation.  If  the  sal- 
mon run  is  light,  some  people  are  near 
starvation.  There  is  not  enough  cash  in 
the  economy  of  these  villages  to  support 
them  if  the  land  itself  cannot.  The  sani- 
tary conditions  in  the  villages  are  de- 
plorable. Sewage  facilities  and  drinking 
water  are  usually  linked  by  a  common 
source.  Currently,  only  8  percent  of  the 


native  homes  in  Alaska,  representing 
only  3,260  people  have  adequate  sani- 
tation facilities — running  water  and 
water-carried  sewage. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  lack  of 
sanitary  facilities,  coupled  with  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  lack  of  proper  nutri- 
tion? For  one,  a  death  rate  that  is  al- 
most three  times  higher  than  that  of 
white  America.  Further,  debilitating 
diseases  such  as  pneumonia,  bronchitis, 
influenza,  and  other  respiratory  diseases 
are  rampant.  Infectious  and  parasitic 
disease  infect  numerous  natives,  short- 
ening the  native  Alaskan's  expected  life- 
span to  only  34  years,  less  than  half  that 
of  other  Americans.  The  death  rate  for 
influenza  and  pneumonia  are  10  times 
that  of  white  Alaskans,  and  the  suicide 
rate  is  twice  that  of  white  Alaskans. 

These  people  are  my  people.  They  are 
incredibly  poor,  undernourished,  and 
diseased.  What  chance  for  the  future  do 
these  people  have — what  chance  to  es- 
cape this  cycle  of  poverty  and  disease? 
At  present,  the  answer  is  none.  Much 
has  been  made  in  the  national  press  con- 
cerning the  "poverty  cycle."  But  no- 
where in  the  Nation  is  that  cycle  so 
nearly  circular  and  so  nearly  inescapa- 
ble as  it  is  in  Alaska.  The  unemployment 
rate  among  Alaska  native  adults  is  50 
to  60  percent  in  the  spring  and  fall,  in 
winter  well  over  80  percent,  and  only  in 
the  summer  Ashing  season  does  it  go  as 
low  as  25  percent.  This  is  contrasted 
with  an  unemployment  rate  of  5  to  11 
percent  among  white  Alaskans  during 
these  same  times  of  the  year.  Per  capi- 
ta income  among  natives  is  between 
$500  and  $600,  wliile  for  white  Alaskans 
It  is  $3,629  per  capita.  Natives  receive 
the  lion's  share  of  the  public  assistance 
programs:  65  percent  of  aid  to  the  dis- 
abled. 71  percent  of  the  old-age  assist- 
ance, 80  percent  of  the  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  90  percent  Oi  the  aid  to 
the  blind. 

Further,  the  educational  levels  of 
Alaska's  natives  are  abysmally  low.  The 
median  level  of  edi  cation  for  Alaska  na- 
tives is  eighth  grade.  White  Alaskans 
have  a  median  figure  of  12.4  years  of 
education.  Forty-six  percent  of  the  na 
tlve  population  have  completed  the 
fourth  grade  or  less.  Only  9  percent  have 
completed  high  school.  And,  even  for 
those  with  high  school  diplomas,  the 
achievement  levels  are  alarmingly  low: 
the  quality  of  native  education  is  sim- 
ply far  below  that  of  the  rest  of  Alaska 
and  the  coimtry. 

The  factors  involved  In  the  native  pov- 
erty cycle  are  complex,  taking  In  all  of 
the  above  situations.  Perhapjs  a  hypo- 
thetical example  may  serve  to  integrate 
the  statistics  into  something  more  im- 
mediately meaningful.  Let  us  take  the 
example  of  a  young  Eskimo  boy  whom  we 
will  ooll  Joe.  He  lives  in  a  small  village 
in  Alaska  with  about  150  inhabitants. 
His  father  and  mother  iiave  little  or  no 
education ;  he  has  three  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  who  are  attending  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  school  In  the  village. 
Joe's  father  fishes  in  the  sxmimer,  earn- 
ing a  few  hundred  dollars  for  his  catch : 
in  good  years  he  may  make  as  much  as 
a  thousand  dollars.  But  on  the  average, 
and  even  in  good  years,  he  does  not  make 
nearly  enough  money  to  provide  food  and 
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clothing  for  his  family.  Consequently,  the 
family  depends  heavily  on  hunting  and 
fishing  to  provide  food  and  the  material 
for  clothing.  If  the  himting  and  flshlng 
are  good,  then  the  family  can  count  on  a 
good  diet  of  protein  and  carbohydrates. 
However,  many  vitamins  provided  by  veg- 
etables and  fruit  are  missing.  In  the  event 
that  the  hunting  and  fishing  are  poor, 
then  it  is  often  a  question  of  quasl-star- 
vation  for  the  winter  months.  Only  wel- 
fare payments  keep  them  alive  in  such 
times.  The  cost  of  purchased  food  in  the 
village  Is  over  100  percent  higher  than 
In  Alaska's  cities  because  of  transporta- 
tion, handling,  and  storage  costs. 

The  BIA  school  in  the  village  goes 
through  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade.  If 
any  of  the  children  wish  higher  educa- 
tion, they  must  leave  the  village  for  one 
of  the  regional  high  schools  or  the  BIA 
boarding  schools  in  Oregon  and  Okla- 
homa. Joe  has  been  attending  the  village 
school  for  9  years.  His  achievement  lev- 
els are  very  low.  One  reason  is  that  he 
suffers  from  otitis  media — an  ear  dis- 
ease that  affects  numerous  native  chil- 
dren and  causes  substantial  hearing  loss. 
Incidence  of  otitis  media  in  villages  like 
Joe's  is  16  times  higher  than  the  rest  of 
America.  Further,  Joe  has  missed  a  great 
deal  of  school  in  his  9  years  of  education. 
When  hunting  season  or  fishing  season 
comes,  he  must  help  the  family.  If  he 
does  not,  the  family  cannot  survive.  For 
Joe  and  others  like  him,  education  is  a 
sometime  luxury  that  c£in  only  be  af- 
forded when  the  pressures  of  a  hostile 
environment  p>ermit.  And,  finally,  Joe 
has  had  9  years  of  education  consisting 
of  standard  textbooks  and  teaching 
methods.  When  he  learned  to  read,  he 
learned  such  things  as:  "Dick  and  Jane's 
daddy  went  to  the  oflBce  every  morning." 
Joe  lias  never  seen  an  oflSce  and  no  one 
hsis  told  him  what  one  is.  Even  if  they 
had,  he  has  no  frame  of  reference  with 
which  to  assimilate  it.  Dick  and  Jane 
have  a  dog  named  Spot,  whom  they  pet 
and  feed,  even  though  Spot  does  not 
work  and  does  not  pull  a  sled.  And  when 
Dick  and  Jane  go  to  school,  they  always 
talk  to  a  policeman  who  stands  on  a 
street  comer  and  directs  traffic.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Joe's  grasp  of  his  edu- 
cational material  is  limited:  it  was  not 
designed  for  him,  nor  has  any  effort 
been  made  to  help  him  undertsand  the 
world  that  produced  it. 

Joe  and  his  other  classmates  are  "un- 
derachievers."  Joe  has  gained  the  idea 
through  his  education  that  he  is  some- 
how not  as  good  as  other  Americans.  His 
pride  has  suffered  because  of  his  lack 
of  scholastic  achievement.  Further,  he 
feels  he  cannot  leave  the  village  because 
he  is  becoming  a  man,  and  his  family 
carinot  spare  him  from  the  food-gather- 
ing activities.  So  Joe  does  not  continue 
his  education.  He  stays  in  the  village 
and  eventually  raises  a  family  of  his  own. 
Joe,  despite  his  9  years  of  education,  will 
be  little  better  off  than  his  father.  There 
are  no  jobs  in  the  village,  save  seasonal 
fishing,  and  Joe  has  neither  the  training 
nor  the  self-confidence  to  move  away 
from  the  village  and  attempt  to  make  it 
in  the  outside  world.  Joe's  children  will 
be  in  the  same  situation  as  he  was  at  a 
comparable  age:  undereducated,  ill-pre- 


pared for  the  outside  world  and  suffering 
from  a  variety  of  physical  deficiencies. 

This  is  Alaska's  poverty  cycle.  It  is 
brutal  and  harsh  and  practically  ines- 
capable. The  people  not  only  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  get  out  of  it,  they  lack  any 
comprehensive  understanding  of  What  Is 
happening  to  them.  This  is  the  problem 
we  face,  and  it  is  one  we  must  solve. 

This  is  the  situation  that  S.  1830  is 
designed  to  solve.  The  large  amount  of 
money  involved,  properly  invested  by  the 
corporations  envisioned,  will  free  the  na- 
tive population  from  the  dependence  on 
welfare  which  destroys  pride  and  self- 
respect.  It  will  also  free  them  from  their 
complete  dependence  on  the  land  and 
the  subsistence  mode  of  existence.  Then, 
with  proper  educational  and  medical 
care,  we  can  expect  the  poverty  cycle  to 
be  broken.  Once  this  occurs,  the  native 
population  will  have  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic mobility  to  become  viable  con- 
tributors to  Alaska's  and  the  Nation's 
economy. 

We  have  made  many  grievous  errors 
in  our  dealings  with  America's  Indian 
population.  The  conditions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  in  many  parts  of  America 
are  a  source  of  national  shsune.  It  is  my 
firm  resolve,  and  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation, that  the  same  thing  shall  not 
happen  to  Alaska's  natives.  Passage  of 
this  bill  will  be  a  just  and  equitable  set- 
tlement of  a  long-standing  dispute:  its 
rapid  passage  will  mean  that  the  Alsis- 
kan  native  will  have  the  leverage  to  pro- 
pel him  into  the  20th  century.  Never 
have  we  had  so  great  an  opportunity  not 
only  to  help  a  poor  and  helpless  people 
but  also  do  what  is  right  and  good.  We 
are  impelled  to  rapid  action,  not  only 
because  of  the  present  injustice  of  the 
situation,  but  because  every  day,  every 
hour  that  we  delay  will  mean  further 
hardship  for  a  group  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  Alaska's  native  popula- 
tion has  stood  faithfully  by  America 
through  a  hundred  years  of  neglect  and 
ignorance.  They  have  rallied  to  America's 
defense  in  four  wars,  while  their  families 
went  hungry  at  home.  We,  in  America's 
name,  can  surely  repay  this  faith  by  act- 
ing as  quickly  as  possible  to  settle  the 
native  land  claims,  once  and  forever. 


MR.    NATIONAL   PARK   SERVICE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  is  known  to  most 
Members  of  Congress,  Representatives  as 
well  as  Senators. 

Because  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
Mr.  Hartzog  is  held  by  all  who  know 
him,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  than  an 
unusually  fine  article,  entitled  "Mr.  Na- 
tional Park  Service,"  written  by  Edward 
W.  O'Brien,  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat, and  published  in  that  newspaper 
in  its  weekend  edition  of  April  12-13,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  National  Park  Service 
(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 

Washington. — To  most  Americans  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  means  Yellowstone  Park, 
friendly  grizzlies,  and  Old  Faithful. 


But  In  fact  the  park  service  has  been 
changing  with  breath-taking  speed  as  it  as- 
sumed a  mission  going  far  beyond  preserva- 
tion of  scenic  grandeur. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Park  Service  Director 
Oeorge  B.  Hartzog  Jr  expressed  the  new  phi- 
losophy reflecting  both  his  own  thinking  and 
a  number  of  congressional  mandates. 

"The  search  for  a  better  world  must  begin 
with  man  himself,"  Hartzog  said. 

"It  is  he,  primarily,  who  has  made  the 
mess,  and  it  Is  he  who  will  have  to  live  with 
whatever  else  he  makes  of  it. 

"Essentially,  then,  what  we  pursue  is  a 
man-centered  environmental  ethic.  Whether 
we  call  It  that  or  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment  or  something  yet  unthought  of, 
makes  little  difference. 

"Prom  the  concerned  rooms  of  the  national 
legislature  to  the  backyards  of  concerned 
suburbanites,  the  search  bolls  down  to  mak- 
ing the  earth  an  attractive,  meaningful,  hab- 
itable home  for  man. 

"What  we  are  everywhere  seeking  is  sur- 
vival of  the  human  spirit,  a  sense  of  'being 
at  home'  and  'at  peace'  with  the  world  " 

It  Is  one  thing  to  speak  eloquently,  and  It 
can  be  something  else  to  transform  govern- 
ment policy  into  action.  Hartzog,  a  tirelessly 
dynamic  man  with  a  rare  capacity  for  lead- 
ing and  inspiring  others,  has  succeeded  in 
doing  so. 

In  testifying  the  other  day  before  a  Senate 
committee,  Hartzog  used  Yellowstone,  the 
world's  first  national  park,  as  an  example  of 
the  new  method. 

Formerly,  park  Interpretive  programs  for 
visitors  dealt  separately  with  wlldflowers, 
wildlife,  geology  and  the  like. 

"We  are  now  taking  an  environmental  ap- 
proach. Our  theme  is  the  ecology  of  the 
Yellowstone  River,"  he  said. 

"This  enables  us  to  bring  into  meaningful 
harmony  the  geology  and  formation  of  the 
river,  the  wildlife  which  lives  along  the  river, 
and  the  aquatic  life  in  the  river,  the  human 
history  along  the  river  of  the  Indians,  the 
explorers,  the  fur  traders — all  elements  relat- 
ing to  one  another. 

"We  seek  to  encourage  our  visitors  to  be- 
come more  vitally  aware  of  the  environment 
In  which  they  live,  and  to  participate  In  pro- 
grams whose  goal  is  to  help  man  live  in  bet- 
ter harmony  with  his  environment." 

Another  example:  In  the  service's  historical 
areas,  a  new  kind  of  national  park,  Hartzog 
wants  to  make  history  come  alive,  so  that 
visitors  can  appreciate  their  heritage  and 
thus  advance  In  what  he  calls  "soul  conser- 
vation." 

Last  year  Hartzog's  agency  converted  four 
historical  farm  areas,  which  had  been  static 
monuments,  into  actual  functioning  farms 
with  crops  and  animals.  In  all,  41  parks  par- 
ticipated in  "living  history"  programs  of  var- 
ious kinds. 

Though  he  was  born  48  years  ago  In  a 
small  South  Carolina  village  and  loves  open 
spaces,  it  has  not  escaped  Hartzog  that  ours 
is  an  increasingly  urbanized  nation,  and  that 
the  park  service  has  serious  responsibilities 
to  millions  who  have  little  chance  of  ever 
backpacking  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Grand 
Tetons,  or  another  of  the  magnificent  natural 
parks  In  his  domain. 

With  the  backing  of  Congress.  Hartzog  has 
pushed  creation  of  many  more  recreation 
areas,  a  third  park  category  which  combines 
natural  conservation  of  seashores,  riverways 
and  other  resources  with  outdoor  fun — all 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  large  popula- 
tion centers. 

Hartzog  also  has  worked  to  bring  parks 
into  the  life  of  the  inner  city.  Last'year,  with 
a  special  appropriation,  he  Inaugurated  an 
urban  park  concept  in  and  around  this  city 
called  "summer  in  the  parks." 

By  every  standard  the  program  was  a 
smash  hit.  In  three  months,  some  250,000 
adults  and  children  took  part  in  events  from 
puppet  shows  and  pottery  making  to  movies 
and  dances. 
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One  community  park  which  previously  had 
little  use  was  gracec^  by  a  local  family's  wed- 
ding reception. 

These  achlevemet  ts  and  his  many  others 
require  immense  effdrt  by  Hartzog. 

A  career  park  sen  Ice  employe  who  started 
as  an  attorney  and  served  for  three  years  as 
head  of  St.  Louis  JeUerson  Memorial.  Hartzog 
scorns  the  governj  nenfs  regular  working 
hours.  His  normal  m  ork  day  Is  from  7  In  the 
morning  to  8  or  9  lii  the  evening,  six  days  a 
week.  His  office  pace  s  non-stop. 

In  1957  he  was  chiieen  to  attend  a  manage- 
ment training  program  In  New  York  City.  He 
has  been  applying  t  le  lessons  ever  since. 

After  he-  became  c  Irector  In  1964.  the  park 
service  for  the  first  time  charted  Its  long- 
term  objectives  and  each  year's  goals.  On  any 
day  he  can  tell  his  superiors  In  the  Interior 
Department  exactly  where  each  of  the  270 
national  parks  stands  on  the  way  to  Its 
planned  development  and  utilization. 

Since  1964.  52  areas — a  record — have  been 
added  to  the  national  park  system  because  of 
the  public's  awakened  Interest  In  conserva- 
tion and  environment  and  also  to  the  confi- 
dence of  Republlcah  and  Democratic  con- 
gressmen In  Hartzod  as  an  exceptionally  tal- 
ented ancf  tredlcatea  steward  of  public  inter- 
est tend  mnrnger  of  the  public  domain 

The  number  of  vliltors  to  the  park  system 
has  soared  from  103  million  In  1963  to  151 
million  last  year.  Dasplte  Inflation,  the  park 
service's  expendltuije  for  physical  mainte- 
nance and  operatloii  dropped  from  31  cents 
per  visit  a  decade  agb  to  20  cents  In  1968. 

Hartzog  was  sadd  ;ned  last  fall  when,  de- 
spite his  money-saving  management,  he  had 
to  announce  curtalli  aent  In  the  operations  of 
most  parks  because  of  still  further  budget 
tightening.  But  for  this  summer  all  the  parks 
will  be  back  In  full  operation  with  the  help 
of  temporary  employes,  and  no  one  Is  happier 
than  George  Hartzof . 

In  Hartzog's  Judgnent  the  officials  on  the 
firing  line  are  not  those  In  the  park  service's 
Washington  headquarters  but  the  superin- 
tendents out  In  the  lield. 

"I  know  them  all. '  he  says.  "They  are  the 
key  to  the  qualltv  of  our  services  to  the 
public." 

Hartzog  spends  m  jch  time  meeting  in  the 
field  with  his  superintendents  "in  small 
groups  so  we  can  communicate,"  as  he 
puts  It. 

Unlike  most  government  meetings,  there 
is  no  agenda. 

"I  won't  allow  It,"  he  explains.  "The  whole 
purpose  is  to  talk  airer  their  problems — not 
mine.  I  want  to  learn  from  them  and  help 
them." 

Any  superintendeiit  can  see  him  privately, 
and  he  meets  also  with  the  wives,  whom  he 
regards  as  equal  partners  with  the  men  in 
maintaining  the  quality  of  park  services. 

Six  months  from  now  the  park  service  will 
have  an  especially  notable  accession — the 
lovely  farm  of  the  I«  te  President  Eisenhower 
at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

In  1967  Hartzog  assisted  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  late  piesldent  to  deed  the  farm 
to  the  government  as  a  gift.  The  deed  speci- 
fies that  the  farm  will  be  administered  as  a 
part  of  the  National  Park  Service  beginning 
six  months  after  the  General's  death. 

On  the  basis  of  Ha  -tzog's  administration  of 
the  National  Park  Strvice  and  his  extremely 
high  standing  amoi  ig  conservatlonist.s,  the 
Eisenhower  memorial  could  not  be  in  better 
hands. 

A  year  ago.  Harts  og  was  selected  by  the 
Blue-ribbon  Amerlc  m  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  for  its  gold  medal  as  an 
outstanding  conservationist. 

Hartzog  had  becon  le  head  of  the  park  serv- 
ice at  "a  most  critics  1  time"  and  "his  Impact 
upon  the  national  pi  rk  system  and  upon  na- 
tional conservation  f  rograms  was  Immediate, 
substantial  and  heneflcial,"  the  society 
declared. 

"Mr.  Hartzog  brought  to  this  position  a 
unique  talent  for  liiaginatlve  planning,  an 


Infinite  capacity  for  bard  work,  and  a  re- 
markable ability  to  move  people  to  action. 

"He  has  brilliantly  directed  the  alTalrs  of 
the  National  Park  Service  through  the  most 
difficult  years  of  its  history,  and  has  earned 
the  high  regard  and  confidence  of  all  with 
whom  he  is  associated." 

If  Hartzog  has  a  favorite  park,  he  won't 
admit  it.  "I  like  whatever  one  I'm  in."  he 
says. 

But  he  does  confess  to  a  certain  fondness 
for  a  small  park  an  hour's  drive  In  Virginia. 
On  a  rare  spring  day  away  from  work,  he 
likes  most  of  all  to  slip  off  with  his  six-year- 
old  son.  Edward,  and  watch  the  boy  fish  for 
brim  and  t>a8s. 

"The  thrill  of  being  six  Is  going  fishing." 
says  Hartzog. 


CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  Utah  proj- 
ect is  not  just  an  irrigation  project;  it 
is  a  multipurpose  project  which  is 
planned  to  provide  an  essential  supply  of 
municipal  and  industrial  water  to  a  rap- 
idly growing  area  on  the  Wasatch  front 
in  Utah  and  Salt  Lake  Coimties. 

If  the  1970  fiscal-year  budget  figure 
is  adopted,  Utah's  economy  will  suffer  a 
serious  setbaclc;  since  appropriations  for 
the  Bonneville  unit  have  already  been 
shortchanged  from  previous  appropria- 
tions. In  order  to  assure  that  the  unit  is 
completed  on  a  realistic,  progressive,  and 
economic  schedule,  a  minimum  construc- 
tion program  will  require  at  least  $15 
million. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Central 
Utah  Water  Conservancy  District  has 
transmitted  to  me  a  resolution  on  the 
need  for  increased  funding  of  the  Bonne- 
ville unit.  So  that  Senators  may  be  more 
fully  informed  on  the  matter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas  the  capability  for  growth  in  the 
State  of  Utah  Is  directly  related  to  Its  ability 
to  provide  a  water  supply  to  meet  Its  munici- 
pal and  Industrial  needs,  with  the  key  to 
progress  being  Utah's  ability  to  utilize  its 
legal  entitlements  to  Colorado  River  water; 
and. 

Whereas  to  meet  the  municipal  water  re- 
quirements of  the  expanding  f)opulatlon  in 
Salt  Lake  and  Utah  Counties,  a  need  for  de- 
livery of  Colorado  River  water  through  the 
authorized  Bonneville  Unit  of  the  Central 
Utah  Project  is  required  and  has  been  pro- 
grammed by  the  Central  Utah  Water  Con- 
servancy District  for  1972  with  water  de- 
mands to  Increase  thereafter;    and. 

Whereas  the  funds  previously  appropriated 
and  utilized  for  construction  on  this  vital 
water- resource  project  have  not  permitted  a 
progressive  or  economic  construction  pro- 
gram; and.  if  continued  will  result  In  a  de- 
lay in  meeting  essential  water  needs  with 
a  reduction  in  economic  growth  to  the  State 
of  Utah,  an  increase  in  total  project  costs. 
and  a  resulting  increase  in  the  District's 
repayment  obligation  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and. 

Whereas  the  reimbursable  costs  of  this 
project,  which  represent  more  than  90%  of 
its  total  costs,  will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  with  funds  from  the  Central  Utah 
Water  Conservancy  District  In  compliance 
with  a  contract  between  it  and  the  Federal 
Government,  from  power  revenues  from  the 
Bonneville  Unit  Power  Complex,  and  from 


a  portion  of  Utah's  share  of  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  power  revenues;  and. 

Whereas  the  President's  Budget  recom- 
mended only  an  $8  million  construction  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1970,  which  is  unrea- 
sonably low,  and  represents  a  reduction  from 
the  $11,444  million  construction  program 
recommended  for  fiscal  year  1969,  and  an 
$11,145  million  construction  program  for  fis- 
cal year  1968;  and 

Whereas  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act  (PL  90-537)  directs  that  the  planning 
report  for  the  Ute  Indian  Unit  of  the  Central 
Utah  Project  shall  be  completed  on  or  before 
December  31,  1974  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  commitments  heretofore 
made  to  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Indian  Reservation  under  the 
agreement  dated  September  20,  1965:  Now, 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict, does  hereby  unanimously  request  that 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  construction  on  the  Bon- 
neville Unit  of  the  Central  Utah  Project  for 
fiscal  year  1970  be  increased  to  a  minimum 
of  $15  million;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict, again  requests  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  President,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  accelerate  the  con- 
struction of  the  authorized  units  of  the  Cen- 
tral Utah  Project  so  that  they  may  be  com- 
pleted on  a  realistic,  progressive,  and  eco- 
nomic schedule,  and  to  schedule  and  provide 
funds  so  that  the  planning  report  for  the 
Ute  Indian  Unit  be  completed  in  compliance 
with  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act 
(Public  Law  90-537);   be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
delivered  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation,  Members  of  the 
Congressional  Appropriations  Committees, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah,  Utah's  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Utah  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Director  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission, Director  of  the  Utah  Division  of 
Water  Resources.  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  other 
interested  parties. 

CERTmcATE 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  and 

accurate  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central  Utah  Water 

Conservancy  District  on  February   14.   1969. 

Lynn  S.  Ltjdlow. 

Secretary. 


BREAKDOWN    OP    NORMAL    SOCIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  more  and 
more,  we  are  aware  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  man's  attack  on  the  environ- 
ment. Water  and  air  pollution,  disfigura- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  nature,  seem  to  be 
a  way  of  life.  It  even  appears  that  man 
might  well  have  allowed  himself  to  be- 
come an  endangered  species. 

Just  as  important  as  the  biological  ef- 
fect of  the  degradation  of  the  environ- 
ment by  a  rapidly  growing  population  i» 
the  breakdown  of  normal  social  relation- 
ships— more  diflBcult  to  analyze— caused 
by  the  density  of  the  population. 

Because  of  our  increasing  awareness  of 
these  problems — and  none  too  soon,  I 
think — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
paper  written  by  Dr.  Durward  L.  Allen, 
professor  of  wildlife  ecology  at  Purdue 
University,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
"Population,  Resources,  and  the  Great 
Complexity,"  a  pessimistic  view  of  what 
we  have  done  and  what  we  face  unless 
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preventive  action  is  taken,  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Allen  at  the  34th  North  American 
Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Confer- 
ence in  Washington  last  month. 

As  chairman  of  the  new  Commerce 
Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  Environment,  I  found  the 
article  timely  and  thought  provoking. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PoPtn-ATioN,  Resources,  and  the  Great 

COMPLEXITT  ' 

(By  Durward  L.  Allen,  professor  of  wildlife 
ecology.  Department  of  Forestry  and  Con- 
servation, Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind.) 

Over  the  past  quarter-century,  an  increas- 
ing body  of  scientific  leadership  has  been 
concerned  with  the  accelerating  increase  of 
world  population.  Since  the  early  forties  it 
is  evident  that  major  advances  in  the  control 
of  infant  mortality  and  epidemic  disease  (see 
Newman,  1965),  as  well  as  aid  to  areas  of 
food  shortage,  have  reduced  death  rates  in 
many  tropical  countries  by  about  half.  Hu- 
manity as  a  whole  is  in  a  logarithmic  phase 
'of  the  population  curve.  The  3.5  billion  peo- 
ple now  inhabiting  this  globe  are  on  the 
way  to  doubling  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
Unless  strenuous  counter  measures  are 
taken,  in  the  United  States  our  200  million 
citizens  will  be  more  than  300  million  In 
the  same  period. 

In  1968  approximately  70  million  people 
were  added  to  this  earthly  habitat.  The  rate 
of  addition  is  increasing,  and  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  there  will  be  a  billion  more 
people  to  support  in  another  decade.  It  is 
a  looming  threat  that  already  more  than  half 
the  world's  people  are  underfed,  and  there 
is  literally  nothing  to  spare  for  those  up- 
coming millions.  A  great  volume  of  recent 
literature  has  treated  the  subjects  of  world 
food  supply  and  population.  Notable  sum- 
maries are  Borgstrom's  book.  "The  hungry 
planet."  (1965).  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  report.  "The  world  food 
problem."  (1967).  and  "Famine  1975"  by 
William  and  Paul  Paddock. 

Although  food  production  technology  has 
made  important  recent  gains  and  food  scien- 
tists are  making  every  effort  to  rescue  man- 
kind from  major  disaster,  there  appear  to  be 
few  authorities  who  expect  such  efforts  to 
overtake  the  corruption  of  human  numbers. 
There  is.  Instead,  a  growing  concensus  that 
the  chance  of  avoiding  a  demographic  reck- 
oning in  the  so-called  "developing"  countries 
is  small,  and  within  twenty  years  hundreds 
of  millions  will  be  faced  with  a  debacle  of 
starvation  and   its  associated  ills. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  we  must  con- 
sider oixr  policies  and'  programs  In  North 
America.  Many  have  pointed  out  that  we 
are  inextricably  entangled  in  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  amplified  scale  of  human 
misfortune  is  our  doing — through  acts  of 
beneficence  to  nations  who  could  not  control 
their  birth  rates,  especially  without  the  help 
we  were  unwilling  to  give. 

We  are  deeply  Involved  at  present  In  food 
shipments  to  the  needy,  and  technology  is 
being  exported  at  an  increasing  rate.  For- 
tunately, there  is  growing  appreciation  that 
population  limitation  is  essential  and  Inev- 
itable in  this  nation  and  elsewhere.  The 
United  Nations  has  finally  become  active  In 
the  field,  and  commendable  progress  has  been 
made  In  our  own  Congress  and  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government.  This  Is  In 
contrast  to  the  apathy  that  long  blocked  ac- 
tion while  the  problem  grew  to  pro- 
portions that  could  not  be  denied. 


'  Presented  at  the  34th  North  American 
Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Conference, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  5.  1969. 


It  Is  still  a  fact  of  life  that  our  leadership 
is  not  In  depth.  It  is  a  leadership  of  in- 
formed and  concerned  individuals,  diluted 
by  the  attitudes  of  the  many  who,  with  an 
ear  to  the  political  ground,  do  not  yet  hear 
the  tramp  of  approaching  millions.  As  this 
situation  changes,  we  may  expect  to  see 
greater  appropriations  for  blo-medlcal  and 
social  studies  of  population  control.  There 
will  be  demographic  aid  to  other  nations  on  a 
scale  demanded  by  the  world  crisis.  Intimate- 
ly Involved  with  these  approaches  must  be 
further  enlightened  consideration  of  the  en- 
vironmental problems  that  appear  on  every 
side. 

BIOLOGICAL    ANALOGIES 

Although  some  sociologists  and  economists 
will  not  agree,  I  postulate  that  the  problems 
of  human  welfare  are  btological,  behavioral, 
and  economic — in  that  order.  There  are  no 
Interfaces  where  one  leaves  off  and  another 
begins.  The  whole  gamut  of  conditions  and 
variables  Is  something  new  in  the  way  of  an 
ecological  complex.  Understanding  and  solu- 
tions require  the  detailed  knowledge  of  spe- 
cialists and  also  the  broad  appraisal  of  the 
generallst.  Such  a  generalist  usually  Is  a  biol- 
ogist who  has  extended  his  Interests  into  the 
problems  of  human  society  enough  to  com- 
municate with  the  speclaliBts.  The  time  is 
not  far  ahead  when  generallsts  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  high  government  commissions 
and  committees. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  suggest  relation- 
ships that  can  help  understand  the  nature 
of  the  vast  array  of  Issues  and  problems  that 
plag^ue  mankind  Increasingly  with  each  pass- 
ing year.  It  may  be  that  we  do  not  fully 
grasp  what  Is  happening  to  us  and  that  a  re- 
examination of  primordial  adjustments  will 
be  profitable.  It  can  be  assumed  that  long 
before  the  human  line  became  human  there 
were  millions  of  years  of  evolution  In  which 
the  ancestral  stock  occupied  its  functional 
niche  in  the  ecosystems  in  which  It  was 
found.  Probably  we  pay  penalties  when  the 
primitive  inner  man  is  outraged  too  far, 
and  there  could  well  be  clues  to  rights  and 
wrongs  In  the  social  and  habitat  adaptations 
of  common  animals.  A  few  of  these  char- 
acteristics are  so  nearly  universal  they  are 
worth  reviewing. 

In  our  latitude,  the  young  most  species 
are  bom  In  spring  and  summer,  and  they  de- 
velop to  a  "subadult"  stage  in  late  summer 
and  fall.  These  adolescents  commonly 
wander  widely  in  a  "fall  shuffle,"  evidently 
seeking  a  place  to  live.  The  farther  such  in- 
dividuals move  in  strange  country,  the  high- 
er their  mortality  rate.  They  are  at  every 
kind  of  disadvantage,  including  the  need  to 
Invade  desirable  space  already  occupied  by 
their  own  kind. 

When  the  wanderer  finds  a  location  where 
food  cover  and  other  requisites  are  in  useful 
combination,  it  settles  down  into  a  "home 
range."  This  is  a  unit  of  habitat  where  the 
animal  becomes  familiar  with  the  terrain,  de- 
velops its  routes  of  travel,  knows  the  location 
of  every  necessity,  and  is  best  able  to  escape 
from  enemies.  Seasonally,  at  least,  it  does 
not  leave  the  security  of  Its  home  range.  Here 
It  has  relationships  of  tolerance  with  other 
individuals  of  the  same  species  whose  ranges 
overlap.  A  high  quality  home  range  is  a  small 
one,  where  daily  needs  can  be  fulfilled  with 
a  minimum  of  movement.  Both  economic  se- 
curity and  behavioral  ease  are  found  by  the 
animal  in  its  own  familiar  surroundings. 
Residents  tend  to  display  antagonistic  be- 
havior toward  strangers. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  human  analogy — the 
resident  of  a  small  town  In  rural  America, 
perhaps  In  the  more  simple  times  of  40  years 
ago.  Obviously,  this  selection  of  a  scene  is  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  useful  contrasts  and 
parallels.  The  person  in  question  has  a  high 
degree  of  self-sufficiency.  He  has  a  garden  and 
a  cellar  stocked  with  food.  He  has  a  well,  his 
own  outdoor  plumbing,  and  his  supply  of  fuel 


for  heat  and  lighting.  He  disposes  of  his  own 
trash  and  garbage. 

His  home  range  is  small;  he  commonly  gets 
to  his  work  or  wherever  else  he  needs  to  go  by 
walking.  He  has  recognition  relationships 
with  most  of  the  people  of  his  community. 
Here  he  has  feelings  of  security  and  comfort. 
There  is,  he  says,  no  place  like  home.  The 
high  degree  of  Independence  of  this  indi- 
vidual becomes  particularly  evident  under 
"emergency"'  conditions.  He  can  ride  out  a 
winter  blizzard  with  composure,  and  most  of 
the  dislocations  that  affect  him  can  be  met 
with  his  own  efforts.  He  needs  a  minimum  of 
public  service. 

I  think  we  can  make  a  further  suggestive 
comparison  wi,th  the  situation  of  a  dweller 
in  one  of  our  large  cities.  Passing  over  the 
social  and  economic  enclaves  that  produce 
something  akin  to  small-town  conditions,  I 
select  an  individual  who  probably  is  more 
representative.  Wherever  he  lives,  he  is  de- 
pendent on  a  wide  range  of  public  services. 
His  food,  water,  fuel,  and  power  are  brought 
to  him,  and  his  wastes  of  every  kind  are 
taken  away.  His  work  is  likely  to  be  many 
miles  removed.  To  fulfill  a  specialized  func- 
tion in  his  community,  he  must  meet  a  rigid 
transportation  schedule  in  getting  to  the 
place  of  employment  and  returning  home 
daily.  Likely  enough,  he  passes  through  ter- 
ritory that  is  largely  unexplored  and  unfa- 
miliar, and  he  has  continual  contacts  with 
individuals  with  whom  he  is  unacquainted. 
He  has  lurking  anxieties  In  dealing  with  a 
wide  range  of  unpredictable  situations.  He 
may  develop  the  social  callouses  and  ag- 
gressive t>ehavior  frequently  observed  In  the 
residents  of  large  cities.  In  a  measure,  the 
city  dweller  has  lost  his  Identity  in  a  social 
melange  that  is  diffuse  and  uncertain. 

This  individual  Is  dependent  for  many 
things.  He  Is  vulnerable  to  every  kind  of  pub- 
lic emergency.  A  drought  or  power  failure,  a 
strike  or  riot,  a  heavy  snow  that  ties  up 
traffic,  can  Immobilize  him  and  Jeopardize 
his  security.  In  this  aggregation  of  largely 
strange  humanity,  he  finds  many  of  his  activ- 
ities organized  and  regulation.  In  turn,  he 
needs  protection  from  his  fellow  men.  In 
concentrations  of  people  it  is  evident  that 
aberrant  and  anti-social  behavior  must  be 
dealt  with.  There  are  health  hazards  to  be 
guarded  against.  It  exemplifies  the  unusual 
adaptability  of  the  human  being  that  many 
can  tolerate  these  essentially  unnatural  con- 
ditions reasonably  well. 

THE      DENSITT      DETERMINANT 

Since  all  "higher"  animals  are  socialized  in 
some  degree,  a  measure  of  association  between 
individuals  is  beneficial.  It  follows  that  with 
the  increase  of  numbers  an  optimum  density 
is  reached  in  terms  of  behavioral  needs  and 
available  habitat  resources.  At  still  higher 
concentrations  we  see  the  development  of 
competition  for  space  and  other  necessities 
and  the  breakdown  of  normal  social  relation- 
ships. 

The  behavioral  and  logistic  attrition  that 
builds  up  can  be  described  conveniently  by 
the  term  "stress."  Eco-social  stress  is  an 
elusive  phenomenon — difficult  to  define,  ana- 
lyze, and  quantify.  For  good  reasons,  scien- 
tists have  largely  avoided  this  baffling  uni- 
verse of  Inquiry  In  their  Investigations  of 
population  mechanics  and  animal  relation- 
ships, although  the  physiology  of  stress  is 
somewhat  better  understood  (see  review  by 
Thlessen.  1964).,  The  physical  and  psychic 
well-being  of  the  individual  is  tied  closely 
to  environmental  conditions. 

To  appraise  the  nature  of  high-density 
stress  in  human  society,  we  may  review,  for 
want  of  more  appropriate  terms,  some  of  the 
findings  of  Alfred  Korzybskl.  known  for  his 
innovations,  several  decades  ago,  in  the  field 
of  general  semantics.  In  a  paper  of  1943, 
largely  drawn  from  three  earlier  sources, 
Korzybskl  explored  the  Increase  In  complex- 
ity of  functional  relaOouships  or  problems  as 
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Indlvldiiala  ve  ad<|e<l  to  a  managerial  system. 
He  dted  the  worle  of  V.  A.  Oralcunas,  who 
c&lciUat«d  the  grotrth  of  problems  faced  by 
m  supervisor  as  assistants  with  related  work 
were  added  to  hla  responsibilities.  Deriving 
an  appropriate  fortoula,  Oralcunas  solved  for 
the  Increasing  relationships  as  follows: 


1 

Number  of 

possibit 

,rtUtio«niiips 

Number  al  anMants  or  fu 

ctiofls: 

1 

6 

18 

44 

100 

222 

490 

1,080 

2,376 

5.210 

We  need  go  no  further  than  10  In  the 
•erlee,  since  It  Uljistrates  beyond  question 
that  the  addition  ^  individuals  or  functions 
In  this  relatively  klmple  organization  gives 
rise  to  an  exponential  Increase  in  relatlon- 
ahlpe.  "At  the  ro4t  of  the  problem,"  said 
Korzybe]ei;'*'lle8  the  significant  fundamental 
dlffSrencft'tn  the  rate  of  growth  between 
arithmetical  progre^on,  which  grows  by  ad- 
dition, for  example.  2,  4,  8.  8.  10.  etc.,  and  geo- 
metrical progressloti,  which  grows  by  multi- 
plication, for  exan^ple,  2,  4,  8.  16,  32,  etc." 
He  stated  further,  |"My  whole  life  work,  and 
particularly  since  1921.  has  been  based  on 
the  life  implicatioiu  of  this  neglect  to  dif- 
ferentiate between!  the  laws  of  growth  of 
arithmetical  and  )of  geometrical  progres- 
sions." In  effect,  hq  despaired  that  thoee  who 
govern  oould  find  the  wisdom  and  means  to 
meet  their  prollferaltlng  managerial  tasks  sat- 
isfactorily. 

It  seems  evident  that  concentrations  of 
people  and,  more  generally,  the  growth  of 
nations,  produce  a,  vast  complexity  that  ex- 
pands out  of  proi>^rtlon  to  the  build-up  of 
population  density.;  If,  for  example,  our  pres- 
ent world  of  3.5  biillons  doubles  by  the  year 
2000,  It  might  be  siipposed  that  the  problems 
of  government  an^  social  affairs  would  be 
twice  as  great  Thlslwould  Indeed  be  sufficient 
unto  the  day  but  jsuch  a  concept  probably 
falls  far  short  of  reality.  If  we  use  the  scale 
of  the  Korzybskl  example,  which  seems  a 
conservative  comparison,  we  might  assume 
that  the  complexity  of  relations  among  one 
bUlion  people  is  represented  by  an  index  of 
one:  then  the  flgurfc  for  three  billions  would 
potentially  be  18  a4d  for  6  billions  222! 

The  build-up  of  .stress  undoubtedly  takes 
place  correspondingly.  This  phenomenon  has 
not  been  measured]  or  even  dealt  with  theo- 
retically. It  Is  the  rc^lution  of  many  density- 
dependent  tension^,  competitions,  stimula- 
tions, and  Interactions.  It  Is  a  plexios  of 
curves  that  rise  ^ponentlally  with  every 
increase  In  population.  Potentially,  the  com- 
puter is  Ideally  flljted  to  reveal  how  these 
many  variables  syderglze,  but  programming 
anything  but  a  simple  model  using  highly 
"psychic"  estimate^  is  beyond  present  tech- 
nology in  the  field. 

THE    lELl^SrVE    OPTIMUM 

Americans  are  a^JUstomed  to  thinking  of 
mass  production  as;  a  means  of  attaining  ef- 
ficiency and  lowerliig  the  cost  per  unit.  This 
clearly  does  not  ap^)ly  to  human  beings.  As 
people  multiply  ai|d  concentrate,  they  re- 
quire more  protection  and  service  of  every 
kind,  and  they  aije  correspondingly  more 
costly.  I 

Which  raises  significant  quesUons  about 
our  present  population  level  and  the  issues 
that  spring  up  on  every  side.  Is  this  great 
and  burgeoning  complexity  related  to  our 
always-increasing  costa  of  government,  our 
deficits,  our  Inadequacies  in  deaUng  with 
social  problems — especially  the  rUing  rates  of 


mental  and  pyschoeomatlc  disease  and  crime? 
Does  it  help  to  explain  why  municipalities 
and  state  governments  find  It  progressively 
more  difficult  to  oollect  enough  taxes  to  carry 
out  their  commitznents  to  education  and 
other  multiplying  functions?  Adding  Tnore 
land  to  the  tax  base  does  not  solve  problems 
where  it  adds  erumgh  people  to  create  a  dis- 
proportionate demand  for  public  expendi- 
tures. 

We  may  reflect  also  that  the  labor  force  is 
gJTOwlng  with  the  population — at  a  time  of 
increasing  industrial  autocnaUon.  We  are 
committed  to  a  policy  of  full  employment, 
and  surplus  labor  must  be  added  to  private 
and  government  payrolls.  This  contributes 
to  the  tax  burden  and  the  cost  of  goods  and 
degrades  the  effects  of  technology  as  a  means 
of  raising  living  standards. 

If  population  growth  beyond  an  optimum 
begets  problems  that  increase  more  rapidly 
than  human  numbers,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  this  only  bespeaks  the  Immaturity  of 
our  social  and  economic  science — that  in  due 
time  man  and  his  computers  will  handle  the 
problem  and  produce  a  high  living  standard 
despite  the  difficulties.  To  an  extent,  this  un- 
doubtedly is  true.  But  whether  management 
skills  can  overtake  a  problem  that  Is  grow- 
ing geometrically,  and  especially  whether  It 
can  be  done  in  a  degree  and  In  Ume  to  be  a 
relief  to  this  generation  and  thoee  inunedl- 
ately  ahead  Is  highly  questionable. 

It  Is  evident  that  many  of  the  high-density 
problems  of  humanity  pertain  espteclally  to 
cities.  Some  70  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple now  live  In  ciUea  of  more  than  50,000 
and  the  proportion  Is  increasing.  This  has 
relevance  also  to  the  common  outlook  for 
help  to  the  "underdeveloped"  two-thirds  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  common  economic  view 
that  rural  populations  of  these  countries 
must  be  gathered  into  cities  and  their  land 
given  over  to  large-scale  mechanized  agri- 
culture. It  Is  assumed  that  Industrialization 
in  our  Image  will  bring  them  the  blessings 
of  modernity. 

Even  assuming  a  drastic  Malthusian  reduc- 
tion of  population  in  the  next  20  years,  as 
seems  inevitable,  one  wonders  whether  gov- 
ernments of  the  countries  In  question  can 
achieve  a  sophistication  that  could  make 
such  a  change  of  life  possible  for  their  re- 
maining citizens.  In  an  important  degree, 
we  ourselves  have  fallen  short  in  dealing 
with  the  challenge  of  complexity.  The  Pres- 
ident's Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty  remarked  (1968)  that  "No  major 
urban  center  In  the  world  has  yet  demon- 
strated satisfactory  ways  to  accommodate 
growth.  In  many  areas  expanrllng  popula- 
tion is  outrunning  the  readily  available  sup- 
ply of  food,  water,  and  other  basic  resources 
and  threatens  to  aggravate  beyond  solution 
the  staggering  problems  of  the  new  urban 
society." 

The  concept  that  Industrialization  can  be 
the  salvation  of  over-populated  and  impov- 
erished peoples  seems  also  to  neglect  the  fact 
that  our  own  system  Is  based  on  an  abun- 
dance of  native  and  Imported  wealth.  The 
Inhabitants  of  North  America — only  7  per- 
cent of  humanity — are  using  about  half  the 
world's  yield  of  basic  resources.  Sociologist 
Philip  M.  Hauser  (i960)  has  stated  that,  at 
our  standard  of  living,  the  total  products 
of  the  world  would  support  about  half  a 
billion  people.  This  seems  a  dim  outlook  for 
the  3.5  billions  now  alive  and  those  yet  to 
come. 

At  a  cost,  Americans  have  shown  little  un- 
derstanding or  reepect  for  the  cultures  of 
other  peoples.  It  might  become  us,  and  avoid 
responsibility  for  further  great  errors  in 
dealing  with  the  "developing"  nations,  if  we 
proceed  slowly  in  overhauling  their  social 
and  economic  systems. 

There  appears  to  be  unmistakable  evidence 
that  the  world  at  large  has  passed  the  opti- 
mum level  of  population.  It  has  been  widely 


assumed  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
Umted  States;  but  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions seem  to  indicate  that  we  should  be 
diminishing  our  problems  at  the  source 
rather  than  always  trying  to  outrun  them.  As 
Hardin  (1968)  emphasizes,  the  population 
problem  has  no  technical  solution. 

The  technological  "explosion" — termi- 
nology that  suggests  a  consciousness  of  some 
of  the  exponentials  Involved — has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  re-worklng  of 
the  face  of  the  land.  The  widespread  pollu- 
tion of  water  and  air,  and  the  despoliation  of 
nat\iral  beauty  need  no  particular  documen- 
tation here.  The  solid  wastes  to  be  disposed 
of  now  aggregate  4.6  pounds  per  person  per 
day.  Thermal  modification  of  natural  waters 
as  a  result  of  power  production  is  doubling 
in  10  years.  There  Is  ample  evidence  that  In 
North  America  we  have  exceeded  the  capacity 
of  the  biosphere  to  degrade  and  assimilate 
our  wastes.  Not  only  should  we  be  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  avoid  further  population 
Increases,  but  real  and  rapid  progress  toward 
better  standards  of  life  in  America  probably 
must  await  the  attaining  of  a  negative  birth 
rate. 

OUB   OBOWTH    OBSESSION 

Nowhere  In  the  state  of  nature  do  we  find 
animals  prospering  so  well,  stirvlving  in  such 
large  numbers,  living  so  long,  and  reproduc- 
ing so  abundantly  as  when  a  population  is 
expanding  to  fill  a  vacant  environment.  Of 
course,  this  Is  what  happened  In  North 
America  during  the  past  300  years.  The  white 
man  displaced  the  Indian  and  took  over  his 
resources  for  use  at  a  "higher"  cultural  level 
that  could  support  many  more  people.  It  is 
perhaps  understandable  that  modern  Ameri- 
cans have  developed  an  expansionist  euphoria 
that  attributes  collective  weal  to  the  growth 
process  Itself,  rather  than  to  the  availability 
of  resources  on  which  growth  can  take  place. 
The  "expanding  economy"  Idea  has  passed 
from  the  stage  of  useful  realism  to  one  of 
economic  dogma. 

Two  of  the  "easy"  approaches  to  success 
In  business  and  Industry  have  become  rou- 
tine. First,  we  have  assumed  the  right  to 
pollute  air,  water,  and  land  or  to  mutilate 
the  scenery  as  a  valid  part  of  the  profit- 
taking  process.  Secondly,  and  because  we  have 
always  had  It  this  way.  It  is  assumed  that 
every  enterprise  has  the  "right"  to  expand 
through  continuous  Increases  In  customers — 
which  takes  place  through  additions  to  the 
population.  The  view  that  this  process  goes 
on  indefinitely  and  that  it  holds  the  key  to 
the  "American  dream"  Is  behind  the  huge 
promotion  now  under  way  to  "attract  new  in- 
dustry" and  build  population  in  practically 
every  community  that  can  support  more  peo- 
ple through  private  or  public  development. 

It  needs  to  be  understood  clearly  that  hu- 
man numbers  do  not  grow  In  thin  air.  They 
are  a  response  to  the  broadening  of  the  re- 
source base  and  the  opening  of  vacant  or 
sparsely  occupied  areas  through  develop- 
ments that  support  new  communities.  This 
is  one  way  In  which  population  can  be 
manipulated — by  creating  more  centers  of 
buUd-up  or.  In  the  other  direction,  by  delib- 
erately preserving  our  open  spaces  for  less 
Intensive  uses.  It  seems  evident  that  we  have 
no  public  incentive  to  Increase  population, 
yet  our  planning  Is  consistently  in  that 
direction. 

One  who  reads  the  transactions  of  the 
Western  Resources  Conferences  will  learn 
that  as  of  1960  there  were  22  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  water  development  projects  for  sev- 
enteen states  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of 
ReclamAtlon — plans  that  engineers  consid- 
ered "feasible."  These  are  planned  for  con- 
struction by  the  year  2000  (see  McGee,  I960: 
Schad,  1960) .  It  Is  assumed  that  every  river 
system  must  come  under  complete  control, 
with  the  total  water  supply  utilized  to  estab- 
lish new  agriculture,  new  Industry,  and  more 
people  (estinaated  at  25  million)  in  all  of  the 
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"undeveloped"  open  space  tb«t  can  be  found. 
There  are  enthusiastic  promoters  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  Congress  and,  needless  to  say. 
in  the  local  electorates  involved.  Plans  for 
more  "economic  development"  for  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  going  forward  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  do  not  imply  that  all  such  enterprises 
are  not  In  the  public  Interest,  but  to  make 
these  far-reaching  resource  decisions,  our 
representatives  in  the  Congress  must  have 
access  to  every  kind  of  information.  They  are 
frequently  reminded  that  they  represent  the 
construction  beneficiaries  who  move  the 
earth  and  pour  the  concrete.  But  they  like- 
wise represent  every  taxpayer  who  supports 
the  great  works,  with  their  wonderful  and 
baffling  cost-benefit  ratios.  The  harried  Con- 
gressman must  be  the  dependence  of  the 
people  at  large  who  make  use  of  ^xtce, 
scenic,  and  recreational  features  of  this 
land — people  who  have  little  concept  of  what 
is  happening.  They  know  only  that  we  are 
dedicated  to  "progress."  Where  that  progress 
leads,  or  what  kind  of  world  is  being  con- 
trived, they  are  never  told.  Has  someone  de- 
cided for  them  that  we  are  to  have  no  hin- 
terland? Are  there  to  be  smokestacks  In 
every  wilderness,  a  smog  over  every  country- 
side, the  threat  of  extinction  over  every  flow- 
ing stream? 

There  is  another  concept  of  resource  man- 
agement that  sees  our  continent  as  a  com- 
posite of  environmental  tsrpes,  e«u:h  with  its 
own  character  and  its  particular  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  scene.  The  latter  pre- 
supposes that  there  are  many  and  diverse 
ways  to  achieve  a  pleasant  life  and  that  vari- 
ous regions  have  much  to  offer  in  their  exist- 
ing features  and  natural  assets. 

The  wild  creatures  of  this  earth  have  sur- 
vived because  each  f)erforms  a  useful  func- 
tion in  a  reasonably  stable  ecosystem.  Any 
living  thing  that  is  too  successful  destroys 
the  sources  of  its  livelihood  and  disappears 
with  the  community  on  which  It  depends. 

The  1968  report  of  Congressman  I>addarlo 
and  his  Subconunlttee  on  Science,  Research, 
and  Development  observed  that  "...  the 
population  explosion  is  fundamental  to  the 
requirement  for  environmental  management. 
Population  must  come  under  control  and  be 
stabilized  at  some  number  which  civiliza- 
tion can  agree  upon.  Otherwise,  the  best  use 
of  natural  resources  will  be  Inadequate  and 
the  apocalyptic  forces  of  disease  and  famine 
will  dominate  the  earth." 

Stability  and  an  "agreed-upon"  popula- 
tion level  are  indeed  worthy  objectives  in  re- 
alistic planning  for  the  future.  This  can  not 
be  a  cookbook  approach  with  flat  rules  and 
precise  standards.  Conditions  in  both  space 
and  time  are  too  uncertain  and  variable.  But 
In  ecological  perspective  it  is  p>oesible  to  ap- 
praise the  direction  of  trends  and  Influences. 
Tot  now,  a  curb  on  birth  rate  by  every  ac- 
ceptable means  and  a  major  reduction  of  the 
government-sponsored  environmental  on- 
slaught are  two  requisites  of  the  greatest 
urgency.  It  is  heartening  to  see  signs  that 
these  are  getting  attention  in  the  Congress. ., 

DEMANDS  OF  CRISIS 

We  have  come  to  a  threshold  in  world  and 
national  affairs  where  there  Is  Immediate 
need  to  apply  sophisticated,  up-to-date 
thinking  if  we  are  to  mitigate,  rather  thsm 
augment,  the  growing  miseries  of  mankind. 
Around  the  earth,  much  that  needs  to  be 
done  is  blocked  by  a  massif  of  ignorance. 
However,  it  certainly  Is  true  that  the  wars 
of  history  have  made  greater  personal  de- 
mands on  men  of  many  countries  than  what 
must  be  asked  of  the  world's  people  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  population  issue  does  not 
brutalize  the  masses  and  inflict  hardship  on 
the  innocent.  It  calls  for  an  appeal  to  reason 
backed  by  all  the  skills  social  science  can 
muster.  In  our  own  nation  public  acceptance 
of  new  Ideas  is  of  such  great  urgency  that 
real  resources  need  to  be  applied  in  bringing 
it  about.  Many  of  our  old  traditions,  assun^- 
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tlons,  and  slogans  need  a  searching  review 
with  open-minded  willingness  to  Innovate. 

Most  of  us  are  all  too  aware  of  the  unrest  of 
the  new  generation  of  our  citizenry.  I  make 
no  case  for  thoee  who  march  and  protest  with 
no  real  effort  at  problem  solving.  But  we 
probably  can  ascribe  some  of  their  social 
malaise  to  the  frustrating  complexity  of  the 
world  in  which  they  find  themselves — a  world 
In  which  there  is  no  reassuring  guidance  to- 
ward recognizable  goals,  no  convincing  rea- 
sons to  assvune  that  the  Individual  has  a 
defensible  purpose  In  being. 

There  Is,  to  be  sure,  an  "establishment"  de- 
voted to  high-sounding  maxims  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  worthy  and  venerable  by  defini- 
tion, but  which  seem  to  confuse  rather  than 
simplify  our  human  problems.  In  the  sum- 
total  of  their  ecological  malpractice,  the  el- 
ders are  heading  humanity  toward  the  dam- 
nation of  the  lemmings.  If  youth  does  not 
see  this  at  once,  there  are  g;ood  reasons;  for 
no  one  has  g^ven  them  any  rational  concept 
of  man's  relationship  to  the  earth  or  any 
basic  ethos  of  human  respectability.  In  our 
overgrown  institutions  of  higher  education 
the  husbandry  of  their  intellects  is  monit<M-ed 
by  humanists  who  are  not  biologists  and  biol- 
ogists who  are  not  humanists.  Tbey  learn 
how  to  do  great  things  but  the  why  of 
nothing. 

This  is  to  identify  one  of  our  overshadow- 
ing difficulties.  In  this  Ume  of  televl^on, 
moon  exploration,  and  the  imminent  avail- 
ability of  nearly  iinllmited  sources  of  energy, 
it  is  obvious  that  accomplishments  in  engi- 
neering and  its  supporting  sciences  are  awe- 
inspiring  testimony  to  the  capacity  of  the 
human  mind. 

Attending  all  our  technical  triumphs,  how- 
ever, is  a  growing  realization  that  we  have  a 
critical  area  of  weakness.  While  we  know  how 
to  do  fantastic  things,  we  frequently  do  not 
know  when  and  where — nor  indeed  why — to 
do  them.  TTie  problem  transfers  itself  from 
physical  science  in  the  development  and  use 
of  hardware  to  another  sphere  in  which  we 
are  less  competent — that  of  the  biology  and 
ecology  of  man. 

The  nature  and  proportions  of  this  prob- 
lem actually  bespeak  the  relative  complexity 
of  the  systems  of  nature.  Even  though  the 
physical  characteristics  of  matter  and  energy 
are  inconceivably  Involved,  they  are  far  less 
so  than  the  limitless  intricacies  of  the  world 
of  living  things.  Biological  systems  include 
all  the  variables  of  physical  science  plus  the 
endless  elaborations  of  more  than  two  bil- 
lion years  of  organic  evolution.  To  the  struc- 
ture and  physiology  of  the  living  organism 
are  added  the  organization  of  ecosystems  and 
the  behavioral  adaptations  that  are  essen- 
tial to  survival.  In  these  dimensions  were  the 
origins  of  man,  and  now  his  cultture  has 
taken  over  to  reorient  his  own  speciatlon  and 
vastly  modify  the  habitat  in  which  he  de- 
veloped. If,  with  the  tools  now  at  his  disposal, 
he  'blunders  xinaware  into  the  throes  of  over- 
population and  environmental  ruin,  he  could 
In  a  tick  of  the  geological  time  clock  be 
carried  away  to  oblivion  by  the  mechanical 
monster  he  has  created. 

Pessimism  always  has  a  hollow  ring.  But. 
where  so  much  is  at  stake  there  is  more  safety 
In  planning  for  the  worst  rather  than  always 
hoping  for  the  best.  The  truth  Is  that  today's 
greatest  problems  will  not  be  solved.  We  are 
too  late,  and  we  failed  for  lack  of  foresight. 
Only  tomorrow's  problems  can  be  solved,  and 
only  if  we  of  today  agree  to  be  res[x>nsible  for 
tomorrow. 


REFORM  OF  WELFARE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  President  Nixon,  in  his  message 
to  Congress  concerning  his  proposals 
and  policies,  called  for  "a  complete  re- 
appraisal and  redirection"  of  our  present 
welfare  system,  and  said  he  would  be 


submitting  a  program  for  our  considera- 
tion which  would  reform  the  system. 

The  welfare  system,  which  has  contin- 
ued relatively  unchanged  for  a  number 
of  years,  is  a  classic  example  of  a  pro- 
gram which  has  been  foimd  in  practice 
to  be  not  achieving  its  goals.  I  share 
the  President's  concern  for  making  Gtov- 
emment  programs  effective,  and  I  look 
forward  to  his  proposals  and  his  leader- 
ship in  bringing  about  meaningful  re- 
forms. 

At  the  present  time  the  President's 
Commission  on  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  is  conducting  hearings  around 
the  country  on  welfare  reform.  They  are 
going  into  the  areas  where  the  welfare 
system  operates  directly,  and  hearing  the 
opinions  of  the  men  and  women  who 
administer  the  programs,  and  who  re- 
ceive the  benefits.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  find  out  how  welfare  works,  in 
my  opinion,  and  I  commend  the  Com- 
mission for  this  initiative  and  look  for- 
ward to  its  report. 

During  the  recent  recess,  while  I  was 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  President's  Com- 
mission held  hearings  in  Philadelphia, 
and  I  was  privileged  to  appear  before 
them  and  present  my  views. 

I  basically  feel  that  we  must  change 
the  welfare  system  so  that  it  operates  to 
help  the  poor,  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas,  to  achieve  levels  of  self-depend- 
ency, both  economically  sind  psychologi- 
cally. I  also  feel  that  the  welfare  pro- 
gram can  work  hand-in-hand  with  other 
programs,  both  private  and  public,  to 
attack  the  problems  of  poverty  in  a  broad 
attack. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Commission  on  April 
11,  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  of  Senator  Richard  S.  Schweik- 

eb,  rjepttblican  of  pennsylvania.  before 

THE  President's  Commission    on  Income 

Maintenance  Programs,  Pctblic  Hearings, 

Apsn.  11,  1969.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  testify  today  be- 
fore this  important  Commission.  I  congratu- 
late the  President  'for  appointing  a  distln- 
gruished  Commission  to  study  our  welfare 
system,  and  I  congratulate  you  for  conduct- 
ing your  hearings  in  the  communities  where 
these  systems  operate.  I  look  forward  to  a 
significant  report. 

It  is  clear  that  the  American  welfare  sys- 
tem is  not  working. 

Essentially,  I  think  our  welfare  system  has 
been  an  abysmal  failure  in  two  major  areas: 

First,  it  does  not  encourage  welfare  re- 
cipients to  move  upward  on  the  economic 
ladder.  Rather  than  bringing  about  self- 
dependency.  It  results  In  dependency  on  the 
welfare  system. 

Secondly,  it  r^^dties  only  one-fourth  of  the 
over  32  million  poor  people  In  America  who 
are  below  the  pwverty  income  standtu^  of 
$3,000  a  year  few  a  family  of  four. 

There  are  other  problems  as  well: 

Often  heads  of  welfare  families  are  actually 
encouraged  to  not  take  paying  Jobs  because 
every  dollar  earned  is  deducted  from  the 
welfare  payments. 

In  some  states,  husbands  In  welfare  fami- 
lies must  live  apart  from  their  wives  and 
children  because  this  is  the  tmly  way  they 
can  collect  welfare  payments. 

Unequal  welfare  policies  In  different  states 
create  unnecessary  pressures.  For  Instance, 
Pennsylvania,    which    has    high    payments. 
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receives  people  drlvsn  out  by  other  states 
where  the  level  of  jiayments  Is  cruelly  low. 

One  particular  failure  has  been  the  "Aid 
to  Pamllles  with  Dependent  Children"  pro- 
gram, the  largest  wtelfare  i»'ogram.  For  In- 
stance, In  many  statiM,  outside  Income  must 
be  deducted  from  the  welfare  check.  This 
amounts  to  a  100^.^  tiix  on  what  a  poor  family 
tries  to  earn  on  its  pwn.  In  addition,  many 
states  refuse  aid  if  {the  father  lives  in  the 
home,  or  in  some  caiee,  if  he  even  visits  the 
home.  These  are  exacnples  of  stringent  "bu- 
reaucratic" ftolicles  which  operate  to  defeat 
the  aim  of  eliminatUng  poverty,  and  result 
Instead  in  the  perpetuation  of  poverty. 

I  would  like  to  b»iefly  make  four  specific 
recommendations : 

(1 )  I  propose  thi  it  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment eliminate  the  tortuous  requirements 
to  qualify  for  AFDC  and  replace  them  with 
a  simple  test  of  "need,"  established  by  a  fam- 
ily's affidavit.  This  xrould  give  poor  people 
more  dignity  and  se'  f-respect.  and  allow  so- 
cial workers  to  sp<nd  their  time  helping 
families,  and  not  Eoliclng  their  qualifica- 
tions. New  York  City  Incidentally,  instituted 
such  a  program,  and  out  of  4,000  welfare 
applicants  in  the  firs  ;  three  months,  only  two 
cases-  of  suspected  f rjaud  were  turned  up. 

(2>-  I  pcopose  thai  families  on  welfare  be 
allowed  to  keep  oulslde  earnings  of  up  to 
•85  a  month  plus  3(i'~r  of  the  remainder  of 
their  earnings,  witho  at  deductions  from  their 
welfare  checks.  The  1969  Federal  Standard 
allows  retention  of  the  first  $30  earned  in 
a  month,  plus  one-tliird  of  the  rest,  but  the 
formula  I  propose  wll ;  provide  an  even  greater 
incentive  for  welfare  recipients  to  earn 
outside  income  and  become  self-dependent. 

(3)  I  propose  that  minimum  national 
standards  of  welfare  benefits  be  established 
so  that  all  states  ci  rry  their  fair  share  of 
the  load,  and  so  thit  no  state  escapes  its 
responsibilities  in  thik  area. 

(4)  I  propose  the  Institution  of  a  crash 
program  for  adequate  child  day-care  facili- 
ties in  low  income  lelghborhoods  to  allow 
welfare  mothers  to  tike  Jobs  to  supplement 
their  family  income. 

Of  course,  welfare  reform  is  not  the  only 
way  to  combat  the  ui  gent  problems  of  urban 
poverty.  We  need  to  make  greater  progress 
in  creating  more  3ch(»ols,  more  Jobs  and  bet- 
ter housing.  We  need  more  efforts  to  combat 
crime,  which  drains  poor  people  of  their 
meager  resources. 

But  progress  in  these  areas  takes  time,  and 
poverty  does  not  wilt  for  government  or 
private  programs.  In  I  act.  poverty  often  wipes 
out  the  effects  of  gains  before  they  are  felt. 
However,  we  can  tale  Immediate  action  to 
reform  the  welfare  sy  item.  Implementing  the 
four  Federal  reforms  I  have  outlined  would. 
I  believe,  be  a  major  1  rst  step  in  modernizing 
our  welfare  system.  By  reforming  welfare, 
we  can  turn  It  into  a  positive  force  which 
directly  tackles  the  p-oblems  of  poverty,  and 
which  at  the  same  tine,  works  to  the  direct 
end  of  making  poor  people  self-sufficient. 


FCC  COMMISSIONER  JOHNSON— 
AN  EFFECTTVE  MEMBER 


Mr.  McINTYRE. 


Mr.  President,  vigor- 


ous proponents  of  tljje  public  interest  who 
sit  on  regulatory  agencies  often  come 
under  attack   by   tthe   industries  which 


they  regulate.  The 
tack  is  usually  in 
the  effectiveness  ol 


sharpness  of  the  at- 

direct  proportion  to 

the  agency  member 


in  challenging  con^lacent  industry  at- 
titudes. 

Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson,  of 
the  P^eral  Communications  Commis- 
sion, is  an  effective  member.  He  has  been 
a  potent  force  on  the  PCC  in  urging  it 
to  fulfill  its  congressional  mandate  to 
see  that  the  public;  is  the  beneficiary  of 
private  use  of  the  mass  media.  He  has 


been  especially  effective  In  urging  the 
Commission  to  examine  the  growing 
concentration  of  control  of  mass  media. 

The  Commission  is  presently  planning 
hearings  on  newspaper-owned  broadcast 
licenses  in  Minneapolis  and  San 
Francisco  and  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  It  has 
designated  newspaper  applications  for 
new  broadcast  facilities  for  hearings  in 
a  number  of  markets  and  is  studying  the 
issue  of  conglomerate  control, 

I  welcome  these  studies  and  applaud 
the  Commission  for  pursuing  this  im- 
portant concern.  I  am  distressed,  how- 
ever, by  the  virulence  of  attacks  by  some 
industry  publications  against  members 
of  the  Commission,  particularly  Mr, 
Johnson, 

The  harshness  of  the  trade  press  lan- 
guage h^  provoked  comments  in  other 
publications.  The  Saturday  Review  re- 
cently published  a  story  by  Robert  Lewis 
Shayon  criticizing  the  vitriolic  state- 
ments of  Broadcasting,  the  industry 
trade  magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  April  12  article  entitled, 
"PCC's  Teenybopper  Under  Fire,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nicholas  Johnson  Versus  Broadcasting  : 

FCC's  "Teenybopper"  Under  Fire 

( By  Robert  Lewis  Shayon ) 

In  June  1966,  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
appointed  Nicholas  Johnson  (no  relation) 
to  the  seven-man  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  a  seven-year  term.  Commis- 
sioner Johnson's  tenure  to  date  has  been 
marked  by  an  activist  regulatory  phlloeophy. 
The  main  thrust  of  the  work  by  this  form- 
er professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia ( he  was  also  national  maritime  ad- 
ministrator, and  prior  to  that  a  law  clerk 
serving  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Hugo  L,  Black)  has  been  directed  at 
the  achievement  of  a  healthier  level  of  com- 
petition in  the  communications  industry, 
particularly  broadcasting.  He  haa  been  a 
vigorous  dissenter,  often  alone,  against  ma- 
jority FCC  decisions  that  sustained  multi- 
ple-ownership media  practices,  and  he  has 
objected  to  conglomerates  that  merge 
broadcasting  structures  with  other  corporate 
Interests. 

It  was  Commissioner  Johnson  who  wrote 
the  majority  opinion  In  the  Carter  Phone 
Case,  as  a  result  of  which  independent  com- 
panies have  been  permitted  to  attach  their 
gear  to  the  AT&T  switching  network.  With 
other  commissioners,  he  has  helped  to  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  public  broadcast- 
ing as  another  option  for  viewers  and  listen- 
ers. The  promotion  of  diversity  through  the 
greater  use  of  UHP  channels  has  been  among 
his  objectives.  He  has  supported  the  general 
principle  that  citizen  groups  ought  to  know 
of  their  right  to  compete,  at  license  renew- 
al time,  for  franchises  that  are  granted  to 
station  owners — privileges  heretofore  re- 
newed largely  pro  forma  by  the  rubber-stamp 
Broadcast  Bureau  of  the  FCC. 

Currently,  he  Is  at  the  center  of  a  pattern 
of  intense  regulatory  activity  at  the  Com- 
mission, along  with  his  colleagues,  particu- 
larly Kenneth  A.  Cox  and  Robert  T.  Bartley. 
but  the  PCC  has  known  activist  phases  be- 
fore. Other  so-called  rebel  commissioners, 
such  as  Fly,  Durr,  Hennock,  Minow.  and 
Henry,  have  come  and  gone.  Nicholas  John- 
son may  not  have  helped  to  achieve  signifi- 
cant competition  In  broadcasting  by  1973, 
when  his  term  expires,  but  he  will  have 
contributed  to  the  general  recognition  among 
broadcasters  and  communications  lawyers 
that  the  industry  badly  needs  a  new  trade 
Journal  to  compete  with  Broadcasting,  the 


magazine  that  now  dominates  the  press  of 
this  important  field.  Published  since  1931, 
Broadcasting  provides  the  most  complete 
coverage  available  of  the  FCC.  Vital  Industry 
statistics  may  be  more  quickly  found  in 
Broadcasting's  annual  review  Issues  than  In 
the  Commission's  files,  J)ut  in  a  deeper  sense, 
the  magazine  Is  out  of  touch  with  the  com- 
plex realities  of  today's  rapidly  changing 
oommunlcations  world.  It  feeds  its  sub- 
scribers, especially  in  its  editorials,  a  mix  of 
Images  compounded  of  fantasy  and  propa- 
ganda. Its  highly  selective  packages  of  in- 
formation may  support  the  biases  and  self- 
fulfilling  prophecies  of  its  readers,  but  these 
serve  more  to  gratify  the  reader's  emotions 
than  to  render  them  real  service  by  inde- 
pendent, tough-minded  analysis. 

Such  a  performance  Is  generally  the  rule 
in  any  trade  press,  and  this  fact  Is  not  over- 
looked in  evaluating  Broadcasting.  Success- 
ful trade  media  mute  the  obvious  nature  at 
their  role  with  acceptable  rhetorical  manners 
that  are  temperate  In  tone  and  accent.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  this  has  been  true  in  the 
past,  even  of  Broadcasting,  but  the  magazine. 
In  Its  treatment  of  Commissioner  Johnson, 
has  dropped  Its  mask  of  good  manners  and  re- 
vealed an  ad  hominem  stridency  that  grows 
ever  more  shrill,  to  the  uneasiness'  of  more 
thoughtful  broadcasters.  This  situation  has 
come  about  because  Johnson  has  refused  to 
quit  the  agency  despite  the  barrage  of  at- 
tacks leveled  at  him  by  the  magazine.  He 
hasn't  been  bought  off  by  a  better  Job.  Broad- 
casting suggested  this  in  an  editorial  In  Its 
March  17,  1969  issue:  "To  remove  a  commis- 
sioner appointed  for  a  specific  term  without 
substantial  cause  ,  .  is  a  sticky  business. 
Perhaps  the  offer  of  another  position  in  gov- 
ernment or  on  the  bench,  paying  as  well, 
would  do  It,  and  that  prospect.  It's  hoped, 
win  be  pursued  " 

A  look  at  the  record  is  instructive — thirty 
pieces  of  news  and  editorials  (the  two  are 
often  hard  to  separate) ,  beginning  December 
5.  1966,  and  ending  March  17,  1969.  They 
reveal  a  pattern  that  emphasizes  slogan  and 
invective  rather  than  the  serious  debate  of 
issues  on  their  merits.  The  pattern  begins 
with  scorn  and  disdain,  and  escalates  to  al- 
most pre-emptory  commands  to  President 
Nixon  to  fulfill  his  campaign  promises  to 
rein  in  the  Government's  regulatory  agen- 
cies. In  1966,  the  magazine  took  early  edi- 
torial notice  of  Commissioner  Johnson  in 
connection  with  his  objections  to  the  aborted 
ABC-ITT  merger.  Although  the  editorial  an- 
swered briefly  a  point  about  a  conflict  of  in- 
terests between  the  conglomerate  and  the 
network,  it  made  three  Irrelevant  thrusts.  It 
said  that  both  Johnson  and  Commissioner 
Cox  "seem  to  dote  on"  publicity:  it  noted 
that  Johnson  was  Mr.  Cox's  "thirty-two- 
year-old  disciple":  and  it  warned  them  that 
"the  Administration  wouldn't  relish  action 
that  would  frustrate  more  aggressive  com- 
petition among  the  three  major  networks." 
The  magazine  generally  kept  its  cooloin  fu- 
ture editorials  and  news  briefs,  when  deal- 
ing with  Johnson,  but  Its  tone  grew  in- 
creasingly sharp,  as  the  Commissioner,  often 
with  Cox  and  Bartley,  challenged  routine  li- 
cense renewals,  fought  against  concentration 
of  media  control,  and  wrote  and  spoke  out 
publicly  about  program  surveillance  by  the 
Commission, 

Broadcasting  warned  the  Commissioner 
that  he  was  "not  winning  friends":  it  called 
him  a  "teenybopper"  and  "the  shrill  and 
frequent  critic  of  the  actions  of  his  elders." 
It  rebuked  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, the  major  trade  group,  for  providing 
"a  plaform  for  an  PCC  member  who  makes 
a  practice  of  beating  his  captive  audiences 
over  the  head  "  It  charged  unethical  conduct 
by  Johnson  in  several  situations,  and  printed 
replies  by  him  and  others  that  counter- 
charged misinformation  and  Inaccurate  quo- 
tation. In  the  summer  of  1968.  Broadcasting 
abandoned  any  efforts  to  deal  with  the  merits 
of    the    positions    taken    by    Commissioners 
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Johnson  and  Cox.  An  editorial  In  the  June 
10  issue  looked  with  favor  on  "various  pro- 
proposals  for  riper  legislation  [which]  would 
enable  the  President  to  appoint  a  new  com- 
mission, eliminating  those  who  want  only  to 
attack  and  destroy."  Commissioner  Cox  was 
accused  of  "espousing  rigid  control  of  pro- 
gram and  business  affairs,  in  defiance  of  the 
,  law — a  sort  of  socialism."  It  said  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  "his  number  should  be  up." 

In  Its  Issue  of  February  17.  1969.  the  mag- 
azine asserted  that  "an  erstwhile  reasonably 
safe  majority  |at  the  PCC)  had  lost  control 
to  a  makeshift  radical  minority."  The  article 
continued : 

"It  Is  shameful  that  at  the  root  of  most 
of  the  trouble-making  is  Nick  Johnson,  who, 
in  his  two-and-one-half  years  as  a  commis- 
sioner, has  made  a  fetish  of  throwing  sand 
In  the  PCC  machinery.  .  .  .  This  brash,  thirty- 
four-year-old  self-anointed  savior,  who  was 
removed  from  his  last  Job  as  maritime  ad- 
ministrator. Jams  the  FCC  processing  lines 
with  his  dissents,  automatically  opposes 
routine  renewals,  personally  woos  reporters, 
editors,  and  pundlt-columnlsts  with  his 
double-space  documents  [SOP  is  single-spac- 
ing to  save  paper  and  money),  maintains  a 
private  mailing  list  at  government  expense, 
and  stands  accused  of  brow-beating  PCC  per- 
sonnel," 

Interest  in  Broadcasting's  treatment  of 
Johnson  is  heightened  when  one  considers 
the  credibility  of  the  magazine's  past  can- 
tankerousness.  The  trade  journal  said  In  its 
first  editorial  (1931):  "Broadcasting  In  the 
U.S.  today  stands  in  grave  Jeopardy.  Political- 
ly powerful  and  efficiently  organized  groups, 
actuated  by  selflshness  and  with  a  mania  for 
power,  are  now  busily  at  work  plotting  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  Industry  we  have 
pioneered  and  developed."  Somehow  the 
plotters  were  foiled,  and  the  AM-FM-tele- 
vislon  broadcasting  Industry  went  on  to 
achieve  an  annual  revenue  of  $3.2  billion  in 
1967.  Nevertheless.  In  the  June  10.  1968. 
editorial  cited  earlier,  the  apocalyptic  strain 
surfaced  again:  "The  nation  is  witnessing 
the  most  audacious  and  unethical  assault 
upon  broadcasters  ever  contrived.  It  could 
spell  the  end  of  American-Plan  'free'  broad- 
casting." 

As  of  March  17.  1969.  the  situation  was 
still  at  emergency  level.  "TTie  regulation  of 
communications — particularly  broadcast- 
ing— has  reached  a  critical  point,  and  Is 
threatened  with  a  breakdown.  When  the 
PCC  takes  actions  that  encourage  reckless 
applications  for  occupied  facilities  worth 
millions,  anarchy  lies  ahead  unless  remedial 
measures  are  invoked." 

The  truth  or  falsity  of  pictures  in  our 
heads  may  be  tested  against  reality:  we  must 
ask  whether  or  not  they  correspond  with  the 
pictures  in  other  peoples'  heads.  Television, 
Age,  an  advertising  trade  journal,  comment- 
ing on  Johnson  in  its  January  2,  1967  issue, 
wrote: 

"He  has  kept  out  of  the  public  glare,  spend- 
ing his  time  ibstead  devouring  Information 
on  communications,  talking  to  Industry 
leaders,  and  observing  his  FCC  colleagues  in 
action.  Even  his  detractors  agree  that  he  has 
strong  assets:  he's  Intellectually  curious,  and 
he  is  intellectually  honest." 

Newsweek,  on  April  20.  1967.  reported:  "He 
professes  to  prefer  the  role  of  a  young  com- 
munications don.  working  monkishly  over  his 
long  opinions,  and  returning  each  evening  to 
his  wife  and  three  children  In  quiet  sub- 
urban Maryland."  ITie  Christian  Science 
Monitor  noted  In  an  Interview,  on  June  12, 
1967:  "Nearly  95  percent  of  the  time  he  has 
voted  with  the  Commission  majority,  for 
whose  chairman  he  has  great  respect  and 
affection.'  "  The  National  Association  of  Tele- 
vision and  Radio  Announcers  in  August  1968, 
gave  Johnson  an  award  with  this  citation: 
"A  bold,  fearless,  and  humane  man  who  has 
made  the  Industry  aware  of  its  legal  and 
moral  obligation  to  serve  the  communities 
of    America,    malting    them   cognizant    that 


broEUlcastIng  Is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right." 
The  U.S.  Jaycee  voted  him  one  of  its  Ten 
Outstanding  Young  Men  for  1967.  noting 
that  he  had  "consistently  worked  to  achieve 
a  more  coherent  communications  policy  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  general  public. 
Within  a  short  time,  he  has  Injected  life  and 
Imagination  into  the  workings  of  a  crucial 
gox'ernment  agency." 

Broadcasting  has  responded  by  harking 
back  to  the  good  old  days  when  the  maga- 
zine's editors,  linked  Importantly  with  major 
corporate  Interests  In  broadcasting,  gave 
marching  orders  to  a  complacent  Commission 
that  knew  its  place.  Participatory  democracy 
is  in  the  air:  the  people  want  in.  even  in 
broadcasting,  and  the  magazine  cannot  grasp 
the  change. 

In  the  context  of  a  democracy,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  phenomenon  of 
strong  views  In  real  conflict — even  views  that 
cannot  be  reconciled  in  agreement  or  con- 
sensus. It  is  entirely  in  order  for  a  trade  jour- 
nal to  present  the  views  of  Its  constituents  as 
vigorously  as  it  can,  and  to  attack  the  views 
of  its  opponents,  but  the  times  demand  rea- 
son In  the  trade  press.  Broadcasters  help 
shape  our  images  of  the  world  with  the  pic- 
tures and  words  they  package  on  TV  and 
radio,  but  the  Images  of  the  world  that  the 
broadcasters  have  in  their  minds  are  shaped 
in  large  measure  by  their  sources  of  informa- 
tion. The  purity  of  their  wells  of  information 
are  of  grave  import  to  the  public  at  large. 

Station  owners  who  have  read  Broadcast- 
ing's attacks  on  Johnson  are  surprised  to 
find,  when  they  meet  him  at  conferences  and 
discuss  industry  problems  with  him.  that  he 
Is  as  reasonable  as  the  next  fellow,  intent 
on  seeking  out,  with  them,  rational  policies 
for  an  astonishingly  complex  communica- 
tions world. 

The  dissonance  gives  them  pause,  and  has 
set  some  to  doubting  whether  their  major 
trade  Journal  adequately  meets  "their  needs. 
Even  prophets  are  necessary  in  our  society  to 
proclaim  their  passionately  held  private 
truths,  but  we  desperately  need  ground  rules 
for  the  process  of  opposition  as  we  confront 
change.  Broadcasting  seems  unable  to  toler- 
ate opposing  views  without  hostility;  it  de- 
mands that  its  truth  alone  must  pres^ail. 

A  responsible  trade  press  should  maintain 
a  creative  sense  of  confrontation,  channel- 
ing opposition,  rather  than  allowing  it  to 
engulf  all  other  values  and  all  other  parties. 
Should  Broadcasting  succeed  in  "dumping" 
Commissioners  Johnson,  Cox,  and  Bartley, 
the  Issues  will  not  disappear.  Even  President 
Nixon  cannot  exercise  the  very  real  challenges 
that  beset  the  Industry.  Total  control  Is  an 
obsession :  It  can  destroy  not  only  the  opposi- 
tion but  the  would-be  controller.  What  the 
broadcasters  and  the  public  need  is  not  "an 
enemy,"  but  better  data  about  the  issues  at 
stake,  alx>ut  the  estimated  costs  and  possible 
effects  of  alternative  courses  of  action.  Con- 
science ought  to  be  persuaded,  not  manipu- 
lated or  coerced.  If  Broadcasting's  treatment 
of  Nicholas  Johnson  of  the  PCC  has  brought 
about  even  a  glimpse  of  this  truth,  and  if  a 
competitive  responsible  trade  Journal  is  the 
result,  then  whatever  else  he  may  accomplish 
before  1973,  an  enduring  contribution  will 
have  been  left  behind  to  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry by  the  embattled,  young  "teeny- 
bopper" commissioner. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HAWAn  STATEHOOD 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  lOth  anniversary  of 
Hawaii's  campaign  to  win  statehood,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wrote  to 
Senator  Pong. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  letter  and  his  statement  to 
the  people  of  Hawaii  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

■'  The  White  House, 

Washington,  April  16,  1969. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Pong, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hiram:  During  this  tenth  anniversary 
of  Hawaii's  successful  campaign  to  win  State- 
hood, one  man  in  particular  deserves  our 
special  recognition  and  his  people's  thanks. 
That  man,  Hiram,  is  you. 

As  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii,  you  have 
tirelessly  sought  to  translate  the  expecta- 
tions shared  by  Its  citizens  ten  years  ago  Into 
the  reality  of  progress  they  have  now 
attained. 

You  have  spoken  well  for  them.  And  you 
have  merited  their  confidence.  You  have 
given  them  a  strong  voice  in  national  affairs, 
and  consistently  sought  to  bring  them  the 
fullness  of  the  prosperity  we  enjoy. 

I  can  certainly  understand  why  the  people 
of  Hawaii  have  returned  you  to  Washington. 
And  I  am  confident  that  they  will  do  so 
again. 

Please  extend  my  warmest  good  wishes  to 
them  on  this  milestone,  and  commend  them 
for  the  good  judgment  that  has  earned  them 
the  gratitude  of  the  countless  fellow  citizens 
who  respect  your  leadership  and  admire  your 
ability  to  get  things  done. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Nixon. 

,  The  WHrrE  House. 

Washington,  April  16. 1969. 
To  the  People  of  Hawaii. 

My  warmest  greetings  go  out  to  my  fellow 
citizens  in  Hawaii  as  you  celebrate  your  tenth 
anniversary  of  Statehood. 

I  know  that  I  am  -not  alone  in  my  good 
wishes.  I  am  Joined  by  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  grateful  for  the  contributions  of  our 
fiftieth  Sta^e.  and  proud  of  the  splendid  ex- 
ample you  set  by  your  devotion  to  social 
Justice  and  true  human  brotherhood. 

TTie  harmony  In  your  dally  lives,  the  hard 
work,  high  ideals  and  cooperative  spirit 
which  have  been  hallmarks  of  your  progress — 
all  of  these  are  sources  of  deepest  satisfaction 
to  us  all. 

Within  a  decade  you  have  made  your  State 
a  showcase  of  the  best  of  America.  And  you 
have  expressed  in  fullness  the  founding 
principles  on  which  this  nation's  greatness 
rests. 

No  task  could  be  more  plea^nt  or  bring 
me  greater  pride  than  that  of  wishing  you 
continuing  success  as  you  carry  forward 
Hawaii's  role  in  the  life  of  our  Republic. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  which  provided 
statehood  for  Hawaii,  it  gives  me  a  great 
dfeal  of  personal  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
call  this  material  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  Moreover,  as  a  colleague  and 
great  admirer  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  I  wish  to  point  to  some  of  the 
highlights  of  his  very  distinguished 
career. 

He  was  Vice  President  of  the  Hawaii 
Constitutional  Cpnvention  in  1950. 

As  speaker  of  the  Hawaii  Territorial 
House  of  Representatives,  Hir.^m  Fong 
led  the  legislative  delegation  to  Congress 
to  press  for  early  enactment  of  state- 
hood. 

He  was  always  a  strong  advocate  for 
statehood  for  Hawaii  and  spent  his  tkne 
and  energies  on  all  occasions  to  win 
congressional  and  Presidential  support 
for  statehood. 

In  his  time,  he  amawed  an  outstanding; 
record  of  public  service  and  achievements 
in  the  world  of  commerce. 
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He  served  14  ye^rs  in  the  Legislature 
of  Hawaii  before  st«tehood.  This  includes 
4  years  as  vice  spiaUcer  and  6  years  as 
speaker  of  the  house. 

Hiram  Pong  Is  a  Harvard  Law  School 
graduate,  a  World  War  II  veteran,  and 
is  at  present  a  retired  colonel  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

He  is  an  indefatifable  worker  for  com- 
munity betterment^  a  member  of  numer- 
ous civic  and  charitable  organizations. 
He  is  a  vociferous  backer  of  the  under- 
privileged and  is  oiie  of  the  most  active 
supporters  in  Hawlaii  of  candidates  of 
the  Republican  P^rty.  His  support  of 
loyal  party  members  is  legendary. 

He  has  twice  been  a  favorite  son  can- 
didate at  national  conventions. 

Hiram  Fong  is  t(^ay  among  Hawaii's 
most  successful  bi^sinessmen.  He  holds 
the  distinction  of  ^Ing  founder,  presi- 
dent, and  board  chairman  of  a  family  of 
companies,  namel^  Finance  Factors, 
Orand  Pacific  Lifa  Insurance  Co..  Fi- 
nance Re^ty,  Finance  Home  Builders. 
Finance  IqYfiStment.  Highway  Construc- 
tion, Market  City,  and  others. 

He  Is  very  proud! to  point  out  that  he 
Is  the  founder  of  the  cosmopolitan  law 
firm  of  Fong — Chinese,  Mlho — Japanese. 
Choy — Korean,  k  flobison — Caucasian- 
Hawaiian.  I 

But  I  believe  tl^e  people  of  Hawaii 
should  realize  in  wliat  great  esteem  he  is 
held  by  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Hiram 
Fong  looms  large  in,  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
we  in  the  Senate  turn  to  him  often  for 
counsel  and  advlc^,  especially  In  the 
area.s  of  his  expertise  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Appropriation^  Committees  and  In 
his  capacity  as  highest  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

As  minority  whip  of  the  Senate,  it  is  a 
high  honor  for  me  to  speak  these  words 
of  tribute  to  the  great  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 


IOWA  PARTNERS  loF  THE  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mi^.  President,  the  fine 
work  being  done  by!  Iowa  citizens  in  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program  was 
recognized  in  a  receiit  editorial  published 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register. 

Since  1965,  Iowa  and  Yucatan,  Mexico, 
have  been  joined  in  xhis  imique  program 
in  which  private  oitlzens  are  working 
together  on  mutually  beneficial  projects 
involving  an  exchange  of  students  and 
teachers;  also  in  the  fields  of  agricul- 
ture, health,  business,  and  culture. 

The  Partners  of  liie  Alliance  program 
now  operates  in  37  of  our  States  and  37 
areas  of  16  Latin  American  countries. 
Literally  thousands  jof  ijeople  represent- 
ing business  and  pitofessional  organiza- 
tions, associations.!  laboo-,  civic  and 
service  groups,  as  v^ell  as  students,  Eire 
giving  time  and  talfent  to  develop  close 
personal  working  relationships  through- 
out the  hemisphere.! 

I  wish  to  commehd  these  people  for 
their  voluntary  eilo^  and  initiative  In 
helping  to  promote)  friendship,  under- 
standing, and  greater  cooperation  among 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Americas.  Their 
unselfish  work  clear  y  reflects  their  con- 
cern for  the  well-b«!ing  of  others. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Iowa  Foreign  Aid  Agency,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Des  Moines  Register  of 
March  28,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Iowa  Forbgn  Aid  Aoknct 

A  bill  Introduced  In  the  Towa  Senate  glvea 
the  Leglalature  an  opportunity  to  put  Itaelf 
on  record  In  support  of  International  co- 
operation. 

The  bill,  co-sponaored  by  Senators  John 
M.  Walsh  (Rep.,  Dubuque)  and  James  A. 
Potgeter  (Rep.,  Steamboat  Rock),  would 
create  a  ID-member  "Iowa  Lends-a-Hand 
Agency  to  co-ordinate  activities  of  Iowa  or- 
ganizations that  provide  aid  for  people  of 
underdeveloped  countries  or  of  countries 
stricken  by  natural  disasters. 

The  lieutenant  governor  would  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  agency,  and  Its  nine  other 
members  would  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
on  a  "nonpartisan  basis." 

The  agency  would  be  empowered  to  ap- 
point an  executive  secretary  who  "may  be 
the  employe  of  another  agency  of  state  gov- 
ernment." It  would  be  authorized  to  receive 
"gifts,  grants  or  donations,"  but  no  state 
tax  funds  could  be  used  to  support  It. 

Among  the  agency's  functions  would  be 
to  "organize  and  co-ordinate  procedures  for 
the  transporutlon  and  distribution  of  mate- 
rials and  aid  to  other  countries"  and  to  de- 
termine foreign  countries  which  can  be  bene- 
fitted by  a  variety^  Items  "that  are  manu- 
factured, grown  orfamiable  In  Iowa." 

Since  Iowa  Partners  of  the  AlUance  was 
organized  In  the  /fall  of  1965,  many  lowans 
have  participated'  In  a  people-to-people  pro- 
gram with  the  Mexican  state  of  Yucatan.  The 
state's  universities  have  participated  In  pro- 
grama  abroad  under  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  many  Iowa  busi- 
ness firms  have  contacts  overseas. 

The  new  agency  proposed  In  the  Walsh- 
Potgeter  bill  could  facilitate  the  work  of  these 
groups  and  direct  the  concerns  of  other 
lowans  to  areas  with  the  greatest  needs. 

Walsh  and  Potgeter  have  offered  the  Leg- 
islature an  excellent  chance  to  foster  good 
win  and  understanding  between  the  people 
of  Iowa  and  their  neighbors  abroad.  But  U 
this  Is  a  good  Idea,  as  we  think  It  Is,  why 
not  a  small  state  appropriation  to  support 
It? 


A  FORMIDABLE  AOCHIGAN 
ATTORNEY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  our  legal 
tradition,  attorneys  rarely  wear  robes, 
but  today  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  formidable  Michigan 
attorney  who  never  appears  in  court 
without  one. 

She  Is  a  Dominican  nun,  Sister  Ann 
Joachim,  OP.,  aptly  described  by  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  as  a  "tall,  slender  woman 
with  the  demeanor  of  a  grandmother  and 
the  mind  of  a  Clarence  Darrow." 

She  is  currently  engaged  in  a  legal 
battle  to  prevent  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railroad  from  discontinuing  a  passenger 
train,  the  Wabash  Cannonball.  that  runs 
between  St.  Louis  and  Detroit. 

Both  the  Detroit  FYee  Press  and  the 
Detroit  News  recently  printed  delightful 
articles  about  Sister  Joachim  amd  her 
crusade.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Apr.  8.  1969] 

Gkntlk  Nttn  Lkads  Chaboi  at  Battlk  or  trx 

Caknokbaix 

(By  Barbara  Stanton) 

A  gentle  Dominican  nun  of  70-some  years 
tangled  with  a  $2.&-bUIlon  railway  corpora- 
tion Monday,  and  the  corporation  emerged  a 
bit  dented. 

Sister  Ann  Joachim,  OJ>.,  a  tall,  slender 
woman  with  the  demeanor  of  a  grandmother 
and  the  mind  of  a  Clarence  Darrow,  wants  to 
keep  the  Wabash  Cannonball  running.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  wants  to  close  it 
down. 

The  two  sides  clashed  head-on  at  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  hearing  on  the 
railroad's  petition  to  discontinue  the  Detrolt- 
St.  Louis  train  as  of  July  4. 

Spokesmen  for  the  railway  contend  that  the 
Cannonball,  the  last  namesake  of  the  historic 
train  that  traveled  the  Midwestern  plains  In 
the  19th  century,  Is  unprofitable  and  under- 
patronised.  They  said  the  Cannonballs  car- 
ried fewer  than  40  passenge'rs  each  way  daUy, 
and  lost  •570,000  in  1968. 

But  Sister  Ann  Joachim,  attorney  for  tba 
Dominican  Motherbouse  at  Adrian.  Mloh.,  a 
community  served  by  the  train,  called  a 
stream  of  witnesses  to  testify  that  the  only 
thing  wrong  with  the  Cannonball  is  that 
Norfolk  it  Western  wants  to  get  rid  of  It. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Sponhauer  of  Detroit,  a  fre- 
quent rider  and  a  stockholder  In  N&W, 
quoted  from  the  company's  own  annual  re-  ^ 
port  to  argue  that  passenger  service  was 
profitable.  She  cited  figures  showing  revenue 
from  "passengers,  mall  and  express"  went  up 
from  »10  million  in  1967  to  $22  million  In 
1966. 

[From  the  Detroit  News] 

The  Laooes  Explode  Over  Cannonbalx 

(By  Al  Stark) 

The  ladies,  led  by  a  lawyer-nun,  socked  It 
to  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  yesterday 
In  an  effort  to  save  the  Wabash  Cannonball. 
a  train  which  runs  between  Detroit  and  St. 
Louis. 

There  is  one  Cannonball  each  way,  each 
day.  It  travels  497  miles  through  towns  like 
Adrian;  Montpeller.  Ohio,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Peru,  Ind.;  Danville  and  Granite  City,  111. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  which  says  It  lost 
$467,000  on  the  Cannonball  In  1967  and 
$570,000  in  1968,  has  petitioned  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  for  per- 
mission to  eliminate  the  passenger  run.  The 
final  hearing  was  held  yesterday  in  Federal 
Court  in  Detroit  and  the  ladles  were  there 
early. 

They  rallied  behind  Sister  Ann  Joachim. 
OP,  of  Siena  Heights  College  in  Adrian,  an 
attorney  at  law.  who  admits  she  is  old  enough 
for  medicare,  but  who  once  won  trophies  in 
tennis,  basketball  and  swimming  and  was 
even  a  stunt  pilot. 

Sister  Ann,  who  refers  to  herself  as  "a 
teacher  of  the  truths  of  history,  economics, 
political  science  and  the  law,"  called  a  series 
of  witnesses.  To  the  railroad's  contention 
that  its  passenger  load  has  dropped  so  low 
that  even  heavier  losses  are  inevitable,  the 
ladies  to  a  man  answered  that  they  need  the 
Cannonball  to  get  where  they're  going. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Oroom,  71,  of  Roeevllle,  said, 
"Look,  with  me  it's  personal,  I  just  want  a 
way  to  get  to  Decatur,  111.,  to  see  my 
daughter. 

"Oreyhound  has  no  bus  there.  And  when 
I  called  Trallways  I  got  some  flip  young  guy 
who  said  I  could  go  by  Toledo  and  Chicago. 
I  felt  like  spanking  him." 

Mrs.  Carrie  Sfxjnhauer.  62.  of  Detroit,  com- 
plimented the  Norfolk  &  Western  on  a  couple 
of  things,  then  pulled  from  a  pile  of  papers 
on  her  lap  the  company's  1968  annual  report 
and  proceeded  to  read  the  black  figures  to 
the  railroad's  attorney.  George  Saunders,  of 
Chicago. 
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When  Mrs.  Sponhauer,  who  rides  the  Can- 
nonball to  her  farm  in  Fort  Wayne  practi- 
cally every  weekend  from  spring  until  Christ- 
mas, got  to  the  part  that  reveals  that  Norfolk 
Sc  Western  is  top-rated  for  Investors,  she  as 
much  as  told  Saunders,  "Why  the  fuss  over 
this  train  that  we  all  need?" 

Sister  Pauline  Marie,  another  Dominican 
nun  from  Adrian,  testified  that  she  rides  the 
Cannonball  once  a  month  to  Fort  Wayne  to 
visit  her  aged  parents  (her  father  an  old 
trainman.) 

Asked  by  Sister  Ann  what  service  is  like  on 
the  Cannonball,  she  brought  a  smile  from 
Saunders  when  she  said  she  couldn't  say 
enough  for  the  railroad  personnel  on  the 
train. 

His  smile  faded  a  moment  later  when  she 
said,  however,  that  all  too  often  there  were 
no  paper  towels  in  the  ladies  room  at  the 
station  In  Fort  Wayne. 

Just  before  testimony  resumed  In  the 
afternoon.  Sister  Ann  leaned  across  the  coun- 
sel table  and  lectured  the  37-year-old  Saun- 
ders about  smlUng  at  the  statements  of  wit- 
nesses "and  opposing  counsel." 

She  said,  "I  think  It  is  discourteous  and 
unethical." 

Saunders,  summing  up  the  railroad's  posi- 
tion, said  that  the  Cannonball,  which  leaves 
Detroit  for  St.  Louis  every  morning  at  7:15 
a.m.,  has  shown  growing  losses  for  four  years. 

He  said  that  market  studies  indicated  that 
this  was  a  trend  that  would  continue,  and 
that  there  was  little  the  railroad  could  do  to 
reverse  it. 

He  said  there  is  an  "inherent  decline  In 
demand"  for  what  the  railroad  offers. 

The  ICC  will  announce  their  decision  be- 
fore July  3. 

THE  ABM  OR  THE  RISK  OF  WAR? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  syndicated 
columnist  Joseph  Alsop  places  In  f)er- 
spective  the  President's  decision  on  the 
ABM  system  concerning  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  step  to  protect  our  future  se- 
curity. 

In  calling  attention  to  Mr.  Alsop's  col- 
umn, I  would  like  to  add  that  I,  too. 
like  many  other  Senators,  wish  it  were 
possible  for  our  Nation  to  begin  disarm- 
ament and  a  reduction  in  weaponry 
without  waiting  for  corresponding  action 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps  those  who  believe  we  should 
proceed  with  unilateral  disarmament  are 
correct — that  if  we  take  the  first  step, 
and  scrap  the  ABM,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  then  do  likewise.  But  what  if  they 
are  wrong? 

Unfortunately,  we  need  more  than 
public  statements,  educated  guesses,  and 
wishful  thinking  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
make  determinations  involving  our  na- 
tional security.  Until  we  have  more  than 
this,  until  we  have  ine  type  of  success- 
ful negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  President  Nixon  is  earnestly  trying 
to  obtain,  we  may.  by  scrapping  the  ABM 
without  reciprocal  action,  be  walking  a 
very  precarious  pwith  with  respect  to  pro- 
tecting our  people  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Alsop's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nixon  Has   Good  Abcttments  To  Back  Up 
Decision  on  ABM 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Before  very  long,  his  opponents  will  dis- 
cover they  have  figured  out  the  President 


qiate  wrongly.  The  role  they  expect  him  to 
play  Is  quite  clear  from  the  developing  pat- 
tern of  the  very  first  test,  which  is  the  debate 
about  the  ABM. 

The  whole  character  and  thrust  of  the 
senatorial  attack  on  the  ABM  system  rather 
clearly  reveal  an  unspoken  but  confident 
expectation  of  continued  presidential  passiv- 
ity. Since  the  inauguration,  Richard  M.  Nixon 
has  seemed  like  a  very  hard-working  Chesh- 
ire cat,  laborious  but  far  above  the  dust  of 
battle;  and  more  of  the  same  Is  obviously 
being  counted  upon. 

This  Is  obvious  in  turn,  simply  because  of 
the  character  of  the  battleground  the  Presi- 
dent's opponents  have  chosen.  With  a  Presi- 
dent who  truly  leads,  nothing  Is  harder  or 
more  dangerous  to  argue  about  than  a  ques- 
tion involving  the  future  security  of  the  Na- 
tion. On  this  particular  battleground,  it  is 
even  difficult  to  attack  a  President  for  doing 
too  little,  as  the  Elsenhower  years  showed. 

But  attacking  a  President  for  doing  too 
much — for  being  too  careful  of  the  Nation's 
security — is  something  else  again.  Such  an 
attack,  which  Is  now  going  on.  actually  in- 
vites the  kind  of  response  from  the  White 
House  to  which  there  is  almost  no  possible 
answer,  as  follows: 

"I  am  the  President;  I  have  to  judge  the 
risks;  and  if  the  event  shows  that  I  have 
Judged  wrongly,  the  whole  blame  for  the  re- 
sulting disaster  will  fall  upon  me.  In  the 
present  case,  as  far  as  mere  politics  go.  I  had 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  at  ail  to  lose 
by  shoving  the  whole  ABM  project  to  the 
back  of  the  stove. 

"The  truth  Is,  I  had  hoped  that  I  would  be 
able  to  do  just  that.  I  have  no  hankering  to 
make  needless  additions  to  the  defense 
budget.  I  have  been  desperately  trying  to 
cut  that  budget.  I  have  no  liking,  either,  for 
the  kind  of  controversy  that  is  now  going  on. 
All  my  Interests  and  preferences  were  on  the 
side  of  doing  nothing  about  the  ABM. 

"The  only  trouble  was  that  all  the  facts 
were  on  the  other  side,  as  far  as  I  could  as- 
certain those  facts  after  I  came  to  the  White 
House.  I  do  not  doubt  the  good  faith  of  those 
who  deny  the  Soviets  are  now  trying  to  build 
a  first-strike  capabUlty.  But  I  have  come  to 
the  opposite  conclusion  after  the  most  care- 
ful review  of  all  the  data — Including  much 
data  very  recently  acquired,  which  Is  per- 
haps not  understood  by  the  opponents  of 
ABM  deployment. 

"We  are  talking  here,  please  remember, 
about  a  potential  Soviet  capability  to  destroy 
this  Nation  at  a  single  stroke.  I  do  not  think 
the  present  Soviet  government  has  the  actual 
Intention  of  iislng  that  capability.  If  and 
when  they  are  permitted  to  attain  it.  But  I 
can  give  no  guarantee,  and  no  one  else  can 
possibly  give  any  guarantee  to  me  against  a 
very  different  sort  of  Soviet  government  com- 
ing to  power  within  the  next  four  years. 

"With  the  present  Soviet  government,  I 
hope  to  negotiate  this  whole  field  of  prob- 
lems at  a  fairly  early  date.  But  meanwhUe  I 
would  be  derelict  In  my  duty — criminally 
derelict.  In  truth — if  I  stood  idly  by,  leaving 
undone  the  things  that  can  easily  be  done, 
while  a  potentially  hostile  power  acquired 
the  future  capability  of  destroying  our  coun- 
try in  one  stroke."  • 

Coming  from  the  Prewbent  himself,  these 
are  argimients  that  cannot  easily  be  an- 
swered, except  perhaps  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  SDS.  And  the  point  Is  that  these  are 
Just  the  sort  of  things  President  Nixon  can 
now  be  expected  to  say.  with  maximum  pub- 
licity and  probably  on  Nationwide  television, 
before  the  ABM  debate  reaches  its  climax. 

Just  which  line  of  attack  the  President 
will  choose,  is  of  coxirse  a  White  House  secret. 
But  two  things  are  not  secret.  The  NATO 
foreign  ministers  Included  nearly  the  same 
proportion  of  doubters  of  the  ABM  as  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  President's  long.  Informal 
meeting  with  the  foreign  ministers  was 
mainly  concerned  with  this  topic,  and  his 
explanation  of  his  ABM  decision  was  gener- 


ally accepted  as  outstandingly  lucid  and 
wholly  persuasive. 

So  the  first  thing  that  is  known  is  that 
the  President  can  make  a  powerful  case  for 
his  ABM  decision,  whenever  he  chooses  to  do 
so.  And  the  second  thing  known  is  that  he 
has  already  made  that  choice.  The  question 
at  the  White  House  now  is  not  whether  the 
President  will  intervene  in  the  ABM  debate; 
the  question,  rather,  is  when  to  Intervene. 

For  the  future,  moreover,  this  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance.  As  a  leader,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  great  weakness  was  that  he 
always  left  his  opponents  to  take  the  offen- 
sive, whereas  putting  the  opposition  on  the 
defensive  is  one  of  the  Presidency's  strongest 
prerogatives.  Mr.  Nixon  alms  to  exploit  that 
prerogative. 


A  SALUTE  TO  TED  WILLIAMS 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  senior  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Bostonian. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  month,  Ted  Wil- 
liams broke  in  as  a  rookie  for  the  Boston 
Red  Sox.  With  time  out  for  outstanding 
military  service  in  two  wars,  Ted  Wil- 
liams thrilled  the  fans  of  our  hometown 
for  15  years  from  his  first  time  at  bat  to 
his  last  home  nm. 

Now  Ted  Williams  has  moved  to  Wash- 
ington where  he  celebrates  his  30th  an- 
niversary In  major  league  baseball.  It 
gives  me  great  plesisure  to  join  in  the 
praise  which  will  be  heaped  upon  him  on 
this  occasion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tribute 
written  for  this  occasion  by  Bob  Addie. 
sportswrtter  for  the  Washington  Post,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

'twere  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in'  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A   Tribute  to   Ted   Williams   on  the  30th 
Anniversary  or  His  Major  League  Debut 

(ByvBob  Addle) 

Our  newest  Senator  was  nevec  elected  and 
in  a  sense  he  was  never  appointed.  But  he 
was  "selected"  to  fill  a  vacancy  and  Wash- 
ington welcomes  the  Junior  Senator  repre- 
senting the  millions  of  baseball  fans  In  this 
country — Ted  Williams,  manager  of  the 
Washington   Senators   ^>aseball    team. 

It  seems  to  have  gotten  around  that  Ted 
Williams  was  a  great  baseball  player  who 
batted  .344  during  his  illustrious  career  that 
spanned  three  decades — from  April  20,  1939. 
when  he  broke  in  as  a  19-year-old  rookie  to 
Sept.  28.  1960  whenlfe  finally  put  away  his 
playing  spikes.  (He  wears  rubber  soled  shoes 
with  his  manager's  uniform  now.) 

It  Is  significant  that  Williams  ended  his 
career  with  a  home  run  in  his  last  time  at 
bat  and  before  the  Boston  fans  who  had 
thrilled  to  his  heroics  for  so  many  seasons. 
It  is  also  known  that  Williams  was  elected 
to  Baseball's  Hall  of  Fame  the  first  year  he 
was  eligible — in  1966. 

Williams  proved  himself  a  vote-getter  in 
that  election  by  polling  one  of  the  highest 
totals  ever  recorded.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  his  "constituents"  were  the  sportswrlters 
with  whom  the  great  player  had  often  feuded. 
But  no  petty  feud  could  keep  him  out  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame. 

In  p>olltical  parlance.  Ted  Williams  was  "a 
man  who  .  .  ."  He  was  a  man  who  won  six 
American  League  batting  championships:  a 
man  who  batted  .406  in  1941  (and  the  last 
man  who  attained  the  unbelievable  .400  pla- 
teau) ;  a  maxi  who  played  in  18  All-Star  games; 
a  man  twice  named  his  league's  Most  'Valua- 
ble Player,  and  a  man  who  hit  521  home  runs. 

All  this  Is  known  and  duly  recorded  by  the 
sports  historians.  But  there  Is  another  Ted 
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Williams— Ted 
trlot.  war  hero  and 

With  only  a  high 
enrolled   In   the  Navy 
World  War  11  and 
graduating  as  a  flght^: 
the  Marines. 

Williams  was  recalled 
and  It  l3  a  matter  cf 
the  fastest  transition 
to  Jets  ever  recorded 

He  was  cited  for  a 
In    Korea    during    thfc 
brought  In  his  burning 
enemy  bullets.  In  typical 
he  walked  away  from 
was  embarrassed  by 
feat  received  through^ 

Williams  endured  bis 
ness.  It  cost  him  val|iabl 
to  every  young  man 
competition — Ave  yeat's 
him    on    an    unprecid 
never  to  be  reached. 

But  there  was  Ted 
tarian.  too.  He  was  a 
chairman    of    the 
organization  dedicated 
children.  WlTttams  dicl 
work.  "He  soltWted 
thousands  of  dollars 
sonal   appearances   oi 
for  speeches.   He  literal 
$1  million  with  his 
unflagging  devotion 
children. 

All  of  Boston,  all  <^ 
of  America  Is  grateful 
Senator    of    the    United 
America. 

Long  may  he  be  In  ajDce 
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New  England  and  all 

We  welcome  the  Junior 

States    of    Baseball 


STtTDENT  SUPPOUT  FOR  SLEtPING 
BEAR  DUNES 


Mr.    HART.     Mi 


President,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  ;o  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  John  R. 
Luton,  a  student  in  ithe  school  of  natural 
resources  at  the  Uniiversity  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  and  published  in  the  Mich- 
igan Daily  of  April  18.  1969.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  plaice  in  the  Record  also 
the  covering  letter  from  John  Luton,  in 
which  he  explains  the  background  of  the 
article  and  his  motivation  in  writing  it. 

No  words  of  mina  would  so  eloquently 
make  the  case  for  [the  Bear  or  for  the 
quality  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  young  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  folloprs: 

«N  Arbos,  Mich., 

Apnl  9,  1969. 

ling,  t. 

Enclosed   Is   a   page 
'atZv   of   April   8,    1969 


Senator  Philip  A.  Hah-^ 
New  Senate  Office  Buil 
Washington.  DC. 

DeaK    SKN.^TOR    Har^ 

from    the   Michigan 

which  contains  an  editorial  written  by  me 
In  support  of  Immediate  creation  of  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  I  would 


like    to   thank   your 


:  Detroit  staff  for  their 


assistance  which  was  i  eadlly  given  and  which 
provided  me  with  lu'ormatlon  that  helped 
me  better  prepare  my  article.  I  would  also 


like  to  extend  thanks 
Ingly  tireless  support 


to  you  for  your  seem- 
3f  the  Dunes  proposal. 


At  the  risk  of  boring  you,  I  should  like  to 


give  some  explanation 
my  article.  I  am  In 


of  the  reasons  behind 
;he  School  of  Natural 


Resources  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
am  concerned  about  a  most  any  conservation 
controversy.  When  I  graduate  I  hope  to  work 
in  the  National  Park  ^rvlce.  Consequently,  I 
watch  very  closely  areas  under  considera- 
tion for  Inclusion  li^to  the  National  Park 
System. 


Only  too  often  I  am  frustrated  by  the  great 
deal  of  delay  that  slows  Improvement  and 
expansion  In  our  outdoor  recreation  facil- 
ities— delay  sometimes  exacting  costly  tolls 
to  rare  or  unique  areas  In  terms  of  values 
and   lands  lost  or  despoiled. 

I  feel  strongly  that  areas  of  the  quality 
of  Sleeping  Bear  need  to  be  preserved  now. 
for  with  each  passing  year  there  Is  an  In- 
crease m  demand  for  open  spaces  with  no 
corresponding  Increase  In  }ands  and  facili- 
ties to  meet  the  demands.  Each  year  brings 
Instead  a  decrease  In  high  quality  land  for 
outdoor  recreation — a  decrease  In  the  amount 
of  unspoiled  land  that  is  a  great  part  of 
America's  heritage.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice can  best  preserve  the  values  and  In- 
tegrity of  this  legacy  of  primitive  America. 
But  In  order  for  them  to  meet  the  future 
demands  of  my  generation  and  other  gener- 
ations to  come,  they  must  be  allowed  more 
of  these  unique  landscapes. 

My  generation  has  been  criticized  for  be- 
ing politically  too  radical  and  for  wanting 
only  to  destroy  our  society  or  at  least  to 
escape  from  It.  A  portrait  of  my  generation 
usually  consists  of  hippies,  drug  users  and 
students  striking  or  demonstrating.  This 
picture,  to  my  father's  and  grandfather's 
generations  represents  the  majority  of  my 
generation.  Fortunately,  the  true  majority 
of  today's  students  are  not  tearing  apart 
colleges  but  are  studying.  Yes,  we  want  to 
change  the  world,  for  we  are  the  recipients 
of  a  heritage  of  generations  who  seemingly 
put  no  thought  toward  the  future.  Our 
legacy  Is  only  partly  unspoiled,  a  very  small 
part.  We  want  to  change  the  world  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  In  a  way  that  will  halt 
the  decay  of  the  environment  and  provide 
a  better,  more  pleasing  place  for  our  children 
and  grandchildren  to  live  In. 

I  wrote  my  article  In  the  hopes  that.  In 
a  very  small  way,  I  can  help  'Jhe  cause  of 
building  a  better  society.  I  have  tried  through 
the  main  media  on  my  campus  to  expose 
more  students  to  conservation  Issues,  and 
I  hope,  rather  naively,  that  more  students 
will  more  actively  work  for  a  better  society 
and  environment.  I  hoped  to  draw  more 
support  for  your  Sleeping  Bear  proposal  and 
other  conservation  proposals. 

I  realize  that  I  have  digressed  to  a  seem- 
ingly superfluous  tangent,  but  I  did  so  to 
demonstrate  that  many  of  my  generation 
cares  and  desires  only  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  help  change  and  Improve  our  heritage, 
and  provide  future  generations  with  a  leg- 
acy that  Is  a  credit  to  ourselves  and  Amer- 
ica. We  are  waiting  to  take  the  reins  from 
others,  and  are  trying  to  prepare  ourselves 
to  adequately  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
future. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
valuable  and  continued  support  of  Sleeping 
Bear,  and  for  your  concern  for  the  future. 
I  also  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to 
listen  to  my  rambllngs.  I  hope  that  you 
will  lend  yotir  help  to  other  conservation 
proposals  and  continue  to  be  a  leader  In  the 
fight  to  preserve  our  natural  heritage  for 
now  and  for  posterity. 
Sincerely 

John  R.  Luton. 

[From  the  Michigan  Dally,  Apr.  8,  1969] 

FiGH'nNG  To   Save   a   Sijxpinc   Beak  From 

Dtino 

(By  John  R.  Luton) 

(EorroE's  Note. — John  Luton  is  a  Junior  In 
the  School  of  Natural  Resources  majoring  In 
wildlife  management.  He  has  done  extensive 
research  Into  the  Sleeping  Bear  controversy, 
backing  the  research  up  with  several  field 
tripe  to  the  Dunes  area.) 

The  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians  used  to 
say  the  precipitous  bluSs  rising  from  Lake 
Michigan's  eastern  shore  were  the  immobile 
hulk  of  a  mother  bear  pining  for  her  two 
drowned  cubs.  The  huge  Sleeping  Bear  Dune 
and  her  cubs — the  off  shore  North  and  South 


Manltou  islands  still  lie  Immobile  25  miles 
west  of  Traverse  City  In  the  northwestern 
reaches  of  the  Lower  Peninsula. 

But  the  bear  is  not  sleeping;  It  is  dying. 

The  National  Park  Service  and  several 
Michigan  legislators  have  been  trying  un- 
successfully to  make  the  dunes  area  a  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  But  each  time  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  last  ten  years  It  has 
been  killed  by  local  opposition  and  political 
Influence. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  region  has  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  and  striking  landscap>es  found 
along  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  Is  an 
area  of  startling  contrasts.  Huge  dunes  He 
atop  the  moraines  forming  parallel  headlands 
400  feet  above  the  lake  waters.  Between  ridges 
are  lowlands  with  concave  bays  and  small, 
very  crystalline  inland  lakes. 

A  fascinating  variety  of  plant  life  accentu- 
ates the  diversity  of  the  area.  Beach  grass 
and  bog  plants,  pine  forest  and  broad  leaved 
trees  often  grow  together,  sometimes  spread 
apart. 

Receding  glaciers  carved  the  lowlands  and 
ridges  11-20.000  years  ago  and  wind  and 
waves  still  re-shape  the  coast  and  move  the 
dunes  today. 

This  beautiful  landscap>«  makes  the  dunes 
an  Ideal  vacation  spot.  Development  of  pri- 
vate and  commercial  summer  cottages  began 
early  in  this  century  and  has  continued  at  an 
accelerating  rate,  threatening  the  unspoiled 
lakeshore  with  unplanned,  overcrowded  ugli- 
ness, an  extension  of  our  urban  sprawls. 

Rampant  subdivision,  land  speculation  and 
uncontrolled  tourist  developments  have  ac- 
companied the  advance  of  urban  families. 

In  1969  the  National  Park  Service  made 
a  survey  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  recognized 
the  Sleeping  Bear  region  as  one  of  the  twelve 
most  Important  areas  to  be  preserved  for  Its 
scientific  and  recreational  values. 

The  long  battle  to  try  to  save  the  area  as 
a  National  Lakeshore  was  begun  In  1961 
by  Michigan  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart.  Eight 
years  have  passed  since  then,  and  private 
developers  continue  to  destroy  the  scenery, 
while  some  legislators  foment  controversy  by 
misinforming  the  area's  people. 

Recognizing  the  urgency,  conservation  and 
civil  groups  In  Michigan  and  nationwide  are 
demanding  Immediate  attention  to  the 
Bear.  Last  fall  the  powerful  Sierra  Club — 
having  won  Its  long  battle  for  a  Redwood 
National  Park — adopted  a  strong  resolution 
In  support  of  the  National  Lakeshore. 

The  reasons  for  creating  a  National  Lake- 
shore  are  obvious. 

The  proposed  lakeshore  lies  In  Benzie  and 
Leelanau  Counties,  both  of  which  could 
benefit  from  a  boost  to  their  lagging  econ- 
omies. Logging  days  have  passed,  and  al- 
though manufacturing  and  agriculture  have 
increased,  they  are  slipping  to  second  and 
third  place  In  Importance. 

Tourism  Is  the  booming  business.  The 
region's  proximity  to  the  20  million  Inhab- 
itants of  the  Detroit  and  Chicago  areas.  Its 
appeal  to  sportsmen — particularly  the  Coho 
Salmon  fishermen — and  its  sheer  beauty, 
make  Sleeping  Bear  an  attractive  vacation 
area. 

National  Park  Service  Studies  estimate 
that  by  the  fifth  year  of  operation,  the  lake- 
shore  would  draw  more  than  three  million 
annual  visits  and  add  as  much  as  $20  million 
to  the  area's  economy  every  year. 

Part  of  the  money  would  come  directly 
from  tourists,  part  from  government  pay- 
rolls and  contracts  and  the  rest  from  private 
construction  of  motels,  restaurants,  service 
stations  and  stores.  Although  the  park  serv- 
ice would  preserve  the  dunes'  natural  fea- 
tures, the  region  would  be  developed  to  ac- 
commodate the  vacationers  It  Is  bound  to 
draw. 

But  opposition,  led  by  Rep.  Guy  Vander 
Jagt  (R-9th  District),  the  area's  Congress- 
man, has  blocked  creation  of  the  lakeshore. 

Many  opponents  of  Sleeping  Bear  Lake- 
shore  are  summer  residents,  people  who  live 
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In  the  area  only  a  few  months  of  the  year. 
They  refuse  to  realize  every  American  can- 
not have  40  acres  and  a  mule  on  an  un- 
developed lakeshore.  They  have  succeeded 
In  blocking  the  proposal  by  a  campaign  of 
real  and  threatened  reprisals. 

Businessmen  In  the  area  who  spoke  out 
In  favor  of  the  proposal  have  been  hurt 
financially  by  boycotts  by  the  summer  resi- 
dents. Thus  many  businessmen  refuse  to 
support  the  park  because  boycotts  could  ruin 
their  already  marginal  operations. 

And  some  legislators  still  sought  to  mis- 
lead the  local  residents.  In  1963  residents 
wrote  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands  claiming  they  had  been  told  that 
the  Park  Service  would  suddenly  take  land 
that  had  been  In  the  family  for  generations. 

The  Impressslon  was  given  that  after  the 
initial  acreage  was  acquired,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice would  continue  to  condemn  and  add 
land  to  the  lakeshore's  size — that  the  Park 
Service  administrators  were  land-grabbers 
who  would  not  be  satisfied  until  every  scrap 
of  land  was  In  their  hands. 

Opponents  of  the  lakeshore  claim  that  the 
present  61,000  acres  is  too  much.  They  op- 
pose setting  aside  areas  that  are  not  specifi- 
cally the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes.  The  North  and 
South  Manltou  Islands,  several  bays  and 
some  Inland  lakes  would  be  part  of  the  pro- 
posed park. 

II  Just  the  Dunes  were  preserved,  the 
varied  landscape  would  be  lost  to  land- 
grabbers.  Alongside  the  natural  dunes  would 
be  motel  strips  and  subdivisions.  And  many 
of  the  reasons  for  keeping  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  In  the  National  Park  System  would  be 
lost. 

Sen.  Hart  has  strongly  championed  the 
Importance  of  preserving  this  total  landscape 
and  environment  of  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes. 

Sen.  Hart's  bill  to  create  the  lakeshore 
goes  overboard  to  protect  private  owners. 
Sleeping  Bear  would  not  be  a  national  park 
per  se,  but  a  national  lakeshore,  and  the 
Intent  of  the  Park  Service  would  be  to  sta- 
bilize development,  not  remove  It. 

The  bill  provides  for  zoning  to  Include 
improved  private  property  In  the  Lakeshore 
area.  This  property  could  be  condemned 
only  If  the  owner  used  It  for  purposes  such 
as  subdividing  or  commercial  enterprise  that 
would  adversely  affect  the  lakeshore's 
quality. 

The  bin  would  allow  the  private  owners 
who  have  already  built  a  home  to  stay.  Their 
property  will  be  permanently  protected  from 
condemnation  by  the  Park  Service,  and  may 
be  sold  or  transferred  to  heirs.  Pair  market 
value  will  be  paid  for  any  private  property 
that  is  acquired. 

As  Sen.  Hart  points  out,  "It  Is  not  pro- 
posed that  homes  fall  to  the  bulldozers:  the 
basic  objective  Is  to  preserve  the  beauty  and 
values  which  make  this  area  so  matchless." 

Park  foes  have  created  a  furor  by  claiming 
that  the  proposal  would  remove  $70,000  in 
tax  revenues  every  year,  part  of  which  would 
normally  go  to  support  the  area's  schools. 
But  Improved  private  property,  which  pays 
most  of  the  taxes,  will  not  be  acquired  by  the 
federal  government,  and  the  tax  loss  will 
actually  be  very  minor.  Efforts  are  under  way 
to  have  te  state  make  up  any  temporary  tax 
loss  which  may  occur. 

Besides,  creation  of  a  National  Lakeshore 
would  increase  revenues  and  also  make  the 
area  eligible  for  federal  aid  to  schools.  Insur- 
ing that  the  proposed  park  would  not  cause 
erosion  of  the  tax  base. 

Since  the  Initial  cries  of  outrage,  many 
local  residents — their  fears  allayed — have 
recognized  the  ipajor  benefits  that  would 
come  from   establishing  the  park. 

But  despite  growing  local  support.  Rep. 
Vander  Jagt  has  continued  his  stubborn  op- 
position to  the  bill. 

Although  Rep.  Vander  Jag^t  agrees  that  the 
Dunes  should  be  saved,  he  has  Insisted  that 


this  can  best  be  done  through  the  Michigan 
State  Park  system.  But  as  Michigan  Parks 
administrators  have  pointed  out.  Sleeping 
Bear  Is  much  too  unique  to  be  preserved  on 
a  state  level.  Sleeping  Bear  deserves  federal, 
not  state,  administration  standards. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  region  was  first  recognized  na- 
tionally. Ten  years  of  p>olltlcal  bickering  and 
controversy,  from  the  town  of  Frankfort, 
south  of  the  Dunes,  to  Washington.  Ten 
years  that  had  seen  land-grabbers  despoil 
the  countryside  and  force  land  prices  up. 

Both  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations, supported  by  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  Udall,  backed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Sleeping  Bear  proposal.  The  new 
legislation  Introduced  by  Sen.  Hart  and  Rep. 
Luclen  Nedzl  (D-14th  District),  has  the 
backing  of  a  majority  of  the  local  residents, 
and  many  Michigan  legislators. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  Hlckel  has 
stated  he  Is  In  favor  of  additions  to  the  park 
system,  especially  near  urban  areas.  Rep. 
Vander  Jagt  has  presented  Hlckel  with  a 
compromise  that  would  significantly  decrease 
an  area  needed  for  the  lakeshore.  If  Hlckel  is 
truly  In  favor  of  conservation  he  must  deny 
Vander  Jagt's  proposal  and  support  Imme- 
diate passage  of  Sen   Hart's  bill. 

Rep.  Vander  Jagt  has  said  that  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  have  gone  through  many 
years  of  political  torture.  If  he  will  accept 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  his  constituents, 
that  torture  can  end. 

The  last  bin  passed  the  Senate,  but  not  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Now  Is  the  time 
for  the  House  to  ignore  Rep.  Vander  Jagt  and 
act. 

Sen.  Hart's  bl^l  has  twice  passed  the  Senate. 
It  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Interior  Committee.  But  well-placed  oppo- 
nents have  managed  to  keep  it  from  coming 
to  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Further  delay  means  further  desecration  of 
the  land  by  profit-motivated  developers.  If 
"the  Bear"  Is  to  be  saved  for  future  genera- 
tion!? It  Is  mandatory  that  Congress  act  now. 


PRESroENT   NOTES    CONFUSION   IN 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  COMPLIANCE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
from  the  President's  news  conference 
this  morning  that  the  problems  of  com- 
plying with  the  intent  of  title  VII  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  have  gained  na- 
tional attention. 

If  I  recall  correctly  what  the  President 
said,  he  mentioned  that  the  South  Caro- 
lina textile  contracts  that  have  received 
attention  were  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
OfBce  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance — 
OFCC— while  the  North  Carolina  textile 
concern  in  question  is  under  scrutiny  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission— EEOC— and  the  enforce- 
ment powers  which  derive  from  the  1964 
act  and  are  administered  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  President  noted  that  under  these 
circumstances  one  might  well  get  the 
impression  that  this  administration's 
record  has  been  mixed  so  far  in  the 
emplojmient  discrimination  field. 

Therefore  I  invite  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion once  again  to  the  bill,  S.  931,  which 
I  introduced  on  February  7  of  this  year 
and  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  The  bill  would  have 
the  effect  of  eliminating  the  confusion 
and  overlap  that  presently  exists  between 
the  EEOC  and  the  OFCC.  Our  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  noted  the 


difficulties  involved  here  and  been  at- 
tacked because  he  has  attempted  to  de- 
fend businessmen  from  harassment  by 
overzealousness  in  these  agencies.  I 
placed  in  the  Record  on  April  1  this  year 
some  of  the  examples  of  harassment 
that  have  been  reported  to  me. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  can  per- 
form a  considerable  service  to  the  Nation 
if  we  move  forward  toward  removing  the 
confusion  that  presently  exists  in  this 
area.  I,  therefore,  renew  my  request  that 
S.  931  be  given  consideration  as  a  means 
to  the  end  of  creating  an  atmosphere  in 
which  we  can  achieve  a  genuinely  fair 
approach  to  this  significant  problem. 


DEATH  OF  ROBERT  E.  JOHNSON, 
MALIBU,  CALIF. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  learned 
earlier  this  week  of  the  death  of  Robert 
E.  Johnson,  of  Malibu,  Calif.,  on  Friday, 
March  28,  1969.  He  was  an  informed  and 
articulate  authority  on  military  procure- 
ment. Mr.  Johnson  was  born  in  Iowa  on 
September  14,  1925,  and  grew  up  in  Go- 
wanda,  N.Y.  He  received  a  B.A.  in  busi- 
ness administration  in  1951  and  an  M.A. 
in  economics  in  1952  from  George  Wash- 
ington University.  During  this  period  he 
was  a  member  of  the  economics  faculty 
at  that  institution.  In  1953  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Logistics  Department  at  the 
Rand  Corp.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  In 
1956,  he  began  ser\1ce  as  department 
chairman  with  the  Combat  Operations 
Research  Group,  a  unit  of  Technical  Re- 
search, Inc.  He  returned  to  the  Rand 
Corp.  in  1960  and  for  the  past  several 
years  had  served  as  leader  of  its  procure- 
ment group.  His  recent  work  involved 
military  transportation,  foreign  econom- 
ic aid,  missile  test  systems,  ground  com- 
bat simulation,  and  command  and  con- 
trol systems. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Johnson  when  he  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  during  the  summer 
of  1968  on  the  need  for  greater  com- 
petition in  the  procurement  by  the  mili- 
tary services  of  military  hard  goods  and 
the  desirability  of  competition  in  the  re- 
procurement  process.  His  testimony 
proved  him  to  be  an  innovative  thinker. 
A  particular  proposal  of  his  which  dem- 
onstrated this  was  his  description  of  the 
desirability  of  providing  improved  access 
to  technology  by  military  contractors 
through  a  new  form  of  compulsory  li- 
censing which  would  be  combined  with 
commercial  transfer  techniques. 

Mr.  President,  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
service  which  Robert  Johnson  performed 
as  a  teacher,  an  economist,  and  a  leader 
among  thinkers  on  the  military  pro- 
curement process.  He  was  fearless  where 
the  public  need  was  concerned.  He  had 
many  friends  among  military  contrac- 
tors, yet  did  not  draw  away  from  offer- 
ing ideas  which  some  might  think  to 
be  to  the  economic  detriment  of  these 
and  other  contractors.  He  saw  no  reason 
to  refrain  from  criticizing  policies  of  the 
military,  though  his  employer  was  itself 
a  contractor  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
possibly  subject,  therefore,  to  pressures 
from  individual  officers  who  might  feel 
such  criticism  applied  to  them  person- 
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ally.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  personal 
convictions  with  the  public  Interest  con- 
stantly in  the  forefront  of  his  thinking. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Betty  Abbott,  his  daughters,  Linda  and 
Leslie,  and  his  father,  R.  J.  Johnson  of 
Oowanda,  N.Y.  To  them  I  send  my  deep- 
est sympathy. 


i4i 


ARMY  S.  SOT.  LESTER  HUDSON.  OP 
POINT  PLEASANT,  W.  VA..  CHOSEN 
ONE-MILLIONTH  MAN  TO  PARTIC- 
IPATE IN  REST  AND  RECUPERA- 
TION LEAVE  FOR  VIETNAM 
VETERANS,  UNDER  AIRLIPT  AR- 
RANGEMENTS WITH  PAN  AMER- 
ICAN    WCMILD     AIRWAYS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  conftici  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  been  debated  in  this  Chamber  many 
times.  I  have  exprtessed  my  feelings  on 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  negotiations  In  Paris  will  be 
successful  and  that  genuine  peace  and 
stabfllty  can  be  achieved  soon. 

Regardless  of  the  individual's  feeling 
concerning  the  wat,  surely  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  continue  to  give  the  highest 
priority  to  supporting  the  needs  of  our 
valiant  servicemen  involved  in  it. 

Next  to  coming  Jiome  to  rejoin  their 
loved  ones,  our  baittle-weary  men  look 


forward  to  their  rest  and  recuperation 
leave.  This  R.  &  R.  5-day  vacation,  as 
developed  by  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways, has  reached  a  new  milestone — the 
carriage  of  the  1  millionth  serviceman 
from  Vietnam  to  Hawaii. 

On  April  8,  1969,  Army  S.  Sgt.  Lester 
Hudson  of  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  ar- 
rived in  Honolulu  on  board  a  special 
R.  &  R.  flight.  He  was  chosen  as  the 
millionth  man,  although  there  were  four 
"millionth"  men,  one  from  each  of  the 
four  military  services  in  Vietnam. 

Each  branch  of  service  having  men 
coming  to  Hawaii  for  R.  ti  R.  was  asked 
to  nominate  a  contender  for  the  mil- 
lionth man  title  and  of  the  four  names 
drawn  by  lot.  Sergeant  Hudson  won  the 
honor.  The  other  honored  servicemen 
selected  were  Navy  Gunner  Specialist 
Mate  Thomas  A.  Bruemer  of  St.  Louis, 
Air  Force  Sgt.  Joseph  O.  Durrance  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Marine  Sgt.  Rich- 
ard L.  Jaramlllo  of  Eagle  Mountain, 
Calif.  Their  wives,  who  had  all  been  flown 
to  Hawaii  the  day  before  by  Pan  Am, 
were  at  planeside  to  greet  their  husbands. 
They  were  all  escorted  to  the  Governor's 
Loimge  at  Honolulu  International  Air- 
port along  a  red-carpeted  route,  past  a 
military  color  guard  and  a  reception  line 
which  included  top  military  and  civilian 
leaders  who  were  present  to  honor  those 


men  as  representatives  of  their  respective 
services. 

Sergeant  Hudson,  a  West  Virginia  con- 
stituent, was  an  excellent  choice.  This 
much-decorated  serviceman  typifies  the 
high  caliber  of  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam. His  awards  include  the  Bronze  Star, 
the  Purple  Heart,  the  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal,  the  Air  Medal  and  the  Com- 
bat Infantryman's  Badge. 

Because  of  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways  with  our 
Government,  I  feel  this  event  is  note- 
worthy £ind  newsworthy. 


REPORTS  ON  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 
AND  U.S.  DOLLARS  UTILIZED  BY 
COMMITTEES  IN  1968  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  fxesident,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutmd  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  reports  of  the  committees  of  the 
Senate,  certain  joint  committees,  and 
parliamentary  bodies  concerning  the  for- 
eign currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized 
by  those  committees  in  1968  in  connec- 
tion with  foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


RETORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY.  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN    1 

AND  DEC.  31,  1968 


Nam*  tnd  country 


J«ck  R.  MUI«r: 

Australia 

New  Zealand. 

India 

Pakistan 


TobL.. 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  •  )uivalent) 


Mar.  4. 1969. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES 


NaiM  aad  country 


Lodgini 


MMb 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  of  currency 


US.  dollar 

aquivatent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foretgn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Australian  dollars... 
New  Zealand  dollara. 

RupeM 

do 


186.47 
24.98 


207.00 
27.50 


74.30 


8.80 


90.00 
30.00 
50.00 
40.00 


100.00 

33.82 

6.74 

4.70 


15.00 


16.65 


17.17 
2.38 

21 00 
7.70 


20.47 

3.00 

3.06 

.90 


308.64 
57.36 
75.00 

122.00 


344.12 

64.32 

9.80 

14.40 


243.30 


145.26 


16.65 


27.43 


432.64 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
.  432.64 


ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


3F  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,   U.S.  SENATE,   EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN     1  AND 

DEC.  31.  1968 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  at  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
orU.S 
currency 


Senator  Gordon  Altott: 

France-Switzerland 

France 

Switzerland 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd: 

U.S.S.R 

Inland 

U«ited  Kingdom 

Air  travel:  Washington, 
intermediate  poinb,  and  return. 
Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender: 

Transportation 

Transportation 

Australia 

Hong  Kong 

Indonesia 

Japan 

New  Zealand 

Taiwan 


DM 

Fr.  franc.. 
Sw.  franc. 


608.75 


121. 7S 


Rnble.=Jl.ll 

Pound=J2.40. 

do 

Netheriand  guilder 
=.».27579. 


2S9.46 

28.14.7 

38.7.9 


288.00 
68.95 
92.13 


303.14 
122.65 

105.88 
28. 16. 0 
67.19.2 


61.24 
28.46 

117.50 
69.12 
163.10 


832.40 


108.90 


22.00 


81.08 
9. 19. 0 


9a  00 
23.88 


3,997.30       1,102.40 


51.35 
14.13.9 
27.18.0 


57.00 
35.25 
66.96 


Sonalor  Roman  L  Hruska: 

Franc* 

Germany.. 

Austria 


Russian  rubles 

Netherlands  guilders.. 

Australian  dollars 

Hong  Kong  dollars... 

Rupees 

Yon 

New  Zealand  dollars.. 
North  Taiwan 
dollars. 


Franc 

Deutsche  mark. 
Shilling 


1,966  2,184.66. 

8,957  2,475.11  . 
179.32  179.32 

42. 35  6. 93 


lo: 


8,853 
^.04 


24.59 
120,04 


1,218 
21,150 


200 
50 


6,000 


150 


441.00 

35.75 

3,354.00 


90.00 

9.07 

130.00 


22a  50 

19.25 

1,806.00 


45.00 
4.88 

7a  00 


73.50 
124.60 
489.96 


15.00 
31.60 
19.04  . 


122.65 

497.  75 

82.3.4 

134.4.11 

3,997.30 


1,966 

8,957 

179.32 

1,260.35 

21,150 

8.853 
107.04 

6,000 


735.00 

179.60 

5,649.96 


832.40 

204.99 

28.46 

552.50 

197.  20 

322.19 

1.102.40 


2, 184. 66 

2.475.11 

179.32 

206.93 

5a  00 

24.59 

12a  04 

15a  00 


15a  00 

45.55 
219.04 
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Lodging 


MmIs 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits: 

Belgium Franc , 

France do , 

England Pound  sterling 

Germany .'. DM , 

Italy Lire 

Senator  John  C.  Stennis: 

Germany DM 

United  Kingdom Pounds 

Italy Lire 

France Francs 

Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarboroufb: 

Vietnam Piasters 

Thailand Baht 

Hong  Kong  and  Macao Dollar , 

Transportation Marks 

Defense  expenditures  in  Vietnam 

Kenneth  J   Bousquet: 

Curacao,  Netherlands  Antilles Guilders 

Robert  B.  Clark: 

Lebanon Lebanese  pounds.. 

Pakistan Rupees 

India do 

Hong  Kong HK$ 

Japan Yen 

Philippines Pesas 

Italy    U.S.  dollars 

United  States U.S.  dollars 

Transportation _ Pakistan  rupees... 

Pual  J.  Cotter: 

England Pound 

(1  Pd.=J2.40) 
Germany D-Mark 

(4  DM={1.00) 
France Franc 

(4.95F  =  J1.00) 
Italy Lira 

(622L=$1.00) 
Tunisia T.  Dinar 

(.525O=»1.00) 
Turkey T.  Lira 

(9L=$1.00) 
Lebanon L.  Pound 

(L.  Pd.  3.165= 

$1.00) 
Pakistan p.  Rupee 


108.00  . 

iiaoo 

None 

loaoo 

50.00 


80.00  . 

6a  00 
4a  00 
2a  00 
4a  00 


144 

37.2 

19.063 

24>.  50 

14,855 
902.25 
644.54 


36.00 

259.80 

64.95 

145.70 

89.45 

22.3 

53.66 

11.1 

3a  60 

11.438 

18.36 

5.719 

49.90 

14^.  50 

29.90 

21§.60 

958. 10 
132.77 

laoo 
laoo 
2a  00 

36.44 

26.84 

9.18 

44.38 


125.09  1.429 

43.65       1,171.99 

105.79  305.50 


12.50 
56.70 
5a  00 


434.07 

183.30 

7,54183 


21.00 
3a  00 
1,877.12  . 


28.80 

3.7 

1.906 

24.75 

1,673 
596.40 
145.66 


62.00 
39.00 

laoo 
laoo 
2a  00 

7.21 
8.95 
3.06 
4.95 

14.61 
28.65 
23.84 


578.40 

74.5 

38, 127 

e4a  35 

17.960 
3.100 
1,279 


250 

142.36 
264 
215 
320 

27.244 
243 


141.00 

45.00 
55.00 
28.28 
52.54 
75.68 
62.04 
46.00 
24.00 


200 

257. 26 

317 

117 

485 

35.466 

552. 95 


112.80 

81.33 
66.04 
15.40 
79.83 
98.50 
141.16 
49.00 
23  00 


205.00 


49 

28' 
29,588 

11 


ia2o 


4.60 

82.19 

2.81 


15.35 

44.28 
28 
18 
35 

2,288 
100 


55.10 
8.70 

14.00 
5.41 
2.37 
5.75 
6.35 

25.53 


465.35 

443.90 

658 

350 

868 

94,586 

906.95 


India. 


Thailand. 


(7  Rp.=J1.00) 
I.  Rupee 

(7.60Rp.=$1.00) 
Baht 

<20.67B=$I.OO) 
tKr 


=»1.00) 


Hong  Kong HK  Dollar 

(HK$6.105  = 

Philippines Peso 

(3.9125P=J1.00) 

Japan Yen 

(360Y=J1.00) 

International  transportation  (air-     Indian  Rupees 

line  ticket). 
Gene  L  Godley: 

Vietnam Piasters 

Thailand Baht 

Hong  Kong Oollsr 

German Marks 

Defense  expenditures  in  Vietnam 

Joe  E.  Gonzales: 

Argentina Pesos 

Uruguay , Pesos 

Brazil New  Cruzeiros 

Paraguay ; Guaranis 

Peru Soles 

Bolivia .■ Pesos 

Ecuador Sucres 

German  marks 

William  H.Jordan.  Jr.: 

Hong  Kong,  British  Crown  Colony..  Hong  Kong  dollar 

Do U.S.  dollars 

South  Vietnam ^i  Piastres 

Do U.S.  dollars 

ThaHaod Baht. 

Do U.S.  dollars 

Indoneste Rupiah 

Singapore U.S.  dollars 

Philippines Peso 

Korea Korean  won r.... 

Japan Yen 

Do U.S.  dollars. 

San  Francisco U.S.  dollars 

Washington,  O.C do 

Transportatnn  (airline  tld(at) Marks 

William  J.  Kennedy: 

Brazil Cruzeiros 

Argentina Pesos 

Transportatwn Cruzeiros 

Deutschemarks 

Brazil Cruzeiros 

Republic  of  South  Africa .'...  Rands 

Angola Escudos 

Liberia do 

Sierra  Leone Leoni 

Senegal do 

Madeira  Island do 

Transportation Cruzoiros 


25/17/8 
197. 45 
283.80 
42,580 
8,019 
245.00 
137. 050 

332.12 
877.63 
828.40 
285.24 
107.28 
13.860 


62.11 
49.35 
57.33 
68.46 
15.27 
27.22 
43.30 

47.31 
115.48 
4a  08 
46.72 
27.42 
38.50 


4/15/0 
114.60 

66.53 

23.797 

.499 

68.04 
5a  007 

84.00 
465.87 
304.96 
161.88 
56.74 
6.030 


11.40 
28.65 
13.44 
38.26 
9.52 
7.56 
15.80 

12.00 
61.30 
14.75 
26.52 
14.50 
16.75 


6.008.64 

5/5/0 

2a  00 

9.15 

,      5.906 

.787 

15.74 

5.064 


16.00 
1.247.90 

12.59 

5.00 

1.85 

9.50 

1.50 

1.75 

1.60 


89.30 
1,431.00 
ia99 
5.87 
1.188 
12. 22a  42 


11.75 
69.23 
1.80 
1.50 
3.30 
1,607.95 


1/5/0 
'26.00 
17.32 
7.937 
1.575 
42.72 
8.167 

22.04 
lia20 
69.04 
27.27 
21.99 
2,372 


3.00 
6.50 
3.50 
12.75 
3.00 
4.75 
2.58 

3.15 
14.50 
3.34 
4.46 
5.62 
6.59 


13,522 

1,202 

618.85 


114.58 

58.15 

101.28 


3.116 

1,131 

303.21 


28.42 

54.70 
50.57 


397 
33.61 
7.529 


19.20 

5.50 

1,877.12 


944 

374 

18.38 


8.00 

18.00 

3.00 


17,700 

ia925 

100 


50.57 
43.70 
26.21 


524 

261 

1,025 


11.80 
21.75 
51.25 


12,250 
7,500 
35 
630 
444 
159 
680 


35.00 

3a  00 

8.50 

5.00 

laoo 

13.11 
24.88 


3.500 
2.000 


laoo 

8.00 


4.049 
1.412 


51.49. 

11.57 
5.65 


132 


3.00 


96 

i3,'366' 


15.71 

"lu'iy 


K.15 
■2,'9i2' 


13.45 


2,591 
21 


645.97 
3.43 


370 
119 
35 
45 


3.00 
2.11 
2.90 
2.57 


1,190 
"2i'320' 


57.57 


193.49 
12,100 
30,880 


52.25 
14.00 
49.48 

a.  00 

85.77 


965 


24.68 
22.75 
46.69 


1.135 


1.86 
4.25 
8.15 


6.008.64 
37/2/8 
358.00 
376.  80 
8a  220 
15.375 
37b50 
200.30 

437. 25 

1.543.00 

2.633.40 

485.35 

191.88 

23.450 

12, 22a  42 

17,700 

3,100 

974 

7,529 

37,  a9 

21.837 

135 

1.000 

1,220 

455 

1.749 

2,591 

2ia50 

""i7.'246' 


215.56 

5,420 

23,597 


176 
8,750 


1^00 


55.00 
25.00 


227.2 
11,550 


11.40 
12.65 
55.13 
19.71 
65.54 
16.50 
12.25 


71.00 
33.00 


4a  30 


9.88 
13.50 


4a  50 
'i,"274" 


4,925 


13.68 


1,850 
1,250 
2,950 


1.96 
3.25 
3.12 
1.20 
4.73 
4.54 
8.19 


2, 195.  50 

■"'31. 275" 

■  "■42."755" 
18.770 
62.350 


77.95 
64 


21.25 
89.50 


276.02 

53 

4W 

202 

as 
lis 

17.7 


75.25 
72.80 
15.00 
6.30 
16.25 
18.75 
21.25 


7,841.60 

32 

5,950 

5,060 

1.680 

118.11 

15 

328 

181 

6.2 

7.7 

6.0 

12,790.8 


6.70 

5.70 

1,647.52 

laoo 

17.00 


448 
8,750 


1.40 


14.00 
25.00 


2,000.83 

32.20 

19.75 

ia25 

5.65 

7.40 

9.25 

7.25 

3.523.64 


98.30 
12 
203 
206 
12.4 
7.5 
5.4 


26.80 
17.95 
6.35 
6.45 
14.85 
9.00 
6.5b 


480 

35,000 

5,060 

1,680 

570.  38 

144 

1,011 

589 

32.1 

3a  8 

29.1 

12,790.8 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1.208.10 
341.77 
6a  00 

uaoo 

130.00 

144.60 
178.90 
61.20 
129.13 

152.20 

15a  00 

209.63 

1.877.12 

55.10 

467.50 

140.33 

136.65 

46  05 

142.72 

262. 72 

231.54 

95.00 

63.00 

1,247.90 

89.10 

89.50 

76.12 

128.97 

29.29 

41.28 

63.28 

62.46 

203.  03 

127. 40 

79.50 

49.04 

65.14 

1.607.95 


151.00 

150.05 

I6a  35 

1.877.12 

51.49 

107. 14 
87.35 
34.71 
8.00 
26.91 
37  76 
78.70 

645. 97 

34.45 

4.25 

146.16 

22.75 

106.22 

3.25 

76.65 

41.35 

109.34 

68.25 

173. 18 

16.50 

32.35 

5.70 

1,647.52 

150.00 
100.00 


2,000.83 

155.50 

200.00 

31.60 

18.40 

38.50 

37.00 

35.00 

3,523.64 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE 


Name  and  country 


J  S  Kimmitt: 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 

Italy  

France  , 

Albert  A  Lakeland: 

England 

Germany 

Italy 

Italy 


Germany. 


Guy  G.  McConnell: 

USSR 

Ireland 

United  Kingdom. 


Air  travel:  Washington 
intermediate  points, 
James  Minotto: 

Panama  

Brazil.     

Un»guay.^„r. 

Pauguay.,_. 

Argentina 

Chile 

Peru  

Venezuela 

Trinidad 

Guyana 

Trinidad 

Barbados 

Oominican  Republic... 

Jamaica  

Panama  

Costa  Rica 

Nicaragua 

Honduras 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Panama  

Me«ico      

Puerto  Rico        

Transportation 

Do       

Vorley  M.  Rexroad: 

Belgium.. 

Germany 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal... 

England 

Expenses  in  United  SMe  i. 
Raymond  L  Schafer: 

United  Kingdom. 

Ireland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

France 

Italy. 

Turkey 

Lebanon 

Israel 

Greece 

Spain..  

Portugal 

Mexico 

Transportatioa.. 
William  Spell: 

Germany 

Belgium... 

United  Kingdom.. 

lUly 

France 

Mary  L.  Vaughan: 

England 

Germany 


.  I  loscow, 
ai  d  return 


Frmca... 

Italy 

Tunisia.. 
Turkey... 
Lebanon. 


Pakistan. 
India 


Thailand 

Hong  Kong. 

Philippines. 


Japan 

International  transportat|)n  (air- 
line ticket). 


ToUI. 
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Lodging 


Meals 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

eqirivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


D.M.... 
Pounds. 

Lire 

Francs.. 


Pounds 

Marks 

Ura 

Lira  (paid  by  US. 
Embassy  in  Rome). 

Marks  (air  trans- 
portation). 

Ruble  =  $l.ll 

Pound  =  J2.40 

Pounds  and  US 

dollars. 
Netherland, 

Guilder  =  {.27579 


US  dollars 
N.  cruzleros. 

Pesos      

Guaranies... 

Pesos 

Escudos 

Sols 

Bolivars 
US.  dollars.. 
do 


211.80 

37.2 

19063 

247.50 

39.1.6 
117.70 
15.990 


52.95 
89.45 
30.60 
49.90 

95.00 
29.42 
25.75 


373 

22.3 

11438 

148.50 

26 

610O 

17,150 


93.25 
53.66 
18.36 
29.90 

63.00 
15.25 
27.45 


259.46 
28. 14.  7 


288.00 
68.95 
92.13 


105.86 
28.  7. 10 
58.17.9 


117.50 
68.14 
160.60 


179.  70 

II.  1 

5719 

74.25 

4.4 

2000 

9,345 

4,950 

2, 660. 20 


81.08 
38.7.2 
23.1.3 


44.94 

26.84 

9.18 

14.95 

10.00 
5.00 

15.00 
7.96 


45.60 

3.7 

1906 

24.75 

2.4 

1132 

3,115 


11.30 
8.95 
3.06 
4.95 

5.20 
2.83 
5.00 


809.70 

74.5 

38127 

495 

71.% 
210.02 
45,600 

4,950 


668.22 2,660.20 


90.00 
92.06 
55.35 


51.35 

3.4.6 

7. 12. 9 


57.00 

7.74 

18.33 


497.  75 
98. 14. 1 
89.11.9 


4,052.43       1,117.62 4,052,43 


1.008 
14,500 

3,780 
86,450 

2,290 

2,502 
714.85 


do 

.    do 

Pesos      

U.S.  dollars... 

.    do.     

Colones 

Cordobas 

Lempiras 

Colones. 

Suetzales 
S  dollars.... 

do.- 

do 

do      

German  marks. 


114. 75 


304 
99.50 


15.00 

315.00 
58.41 
30.00 

247.00 

286.61 
57.52 

159.38 
13.47 
25.38 
28.60 
14.67 

114.75 
65.28 
56.40 
41.26 
14.22 


853 

14,633 

2,625 

67, 130 

1,980 

2,296 

399.70 


74.50 


123 
42 


49.20 

42.00 

12.00 

101.88 


225 

60.50 

18 

110 

43 


3.50 

266.56 

59  04 

20  84 

191.80 

247. 81 

52.78 

89.12 

13.99 

23.35 

21.  70 

13.48 

74.50 

54.00 

53.85 

30.52 

8.64 

9.00 

44.00 

43.00 

11.75 

91.72  . 


90 

1.241 

630 

4,200 

120 

150 

49.34 


11.25 


50 
28 
15 
15 
9 


1.00 

28.13 

5.00 

5.00 

12.00 

15.00 

3.45 

11.00 

10.00 

5.13 

4.50 

2.00 

11.25 

13.20 

7.00 

6.78 

4.00 

7.50 

6.00 

9.00 

218.00 

26.00  . 


184 
1,986 

528 
11,340 

253 

520 
69.52 


9.00 


55 
15 
42 
10 
6 


Belgium  Iranc. 

Mark 

Ura 

Peseta 

Escudo 

Pound 

Dollar 


1,000 

160 

31.200 

6,275 

1,430 

29 


20.00 

40.00 
50.00 
90.00 
50.00 
70.00 


450 
380 

37,440 

6,620 

1,144 

31 


9.00 
95.00 
60.00 
95.00 
40.00 
75.00 


850 

, 122. 80 

18,720 

690 

143 


186.60 
2,493.30 

17.00 

1,028.15 

30.00 

10.00 

5.00 


2.00 

57.50 

8.00 

4.00 

32.40 

31.68 

12.00 

15.50 

4.00 

4.15 

7.10 

2,50 

9.00 

8.58 

16.95 

7.46 

3.14 

21.00 

4.00 

6.00 

4.00 

10.00  . 

5.00 


2,135 

32,360 

7,563 

169, 120 

4,643 

5,465 

1,233.41 


290.50 


634 
210 
75 
258 
100 


200 

60 

6,240 

340 

143 

2 


English  pound... 

Irish  pound 

Danish  krone 

Deutsche  marks. 

Guilders 

French  francs... 

Ura 

.do. 


Pounds 

Israel  pounds. 

Drachmus 

Pesetas 

Eacuedos 

Pesos 

U.S.  dollars^;! 


35-12-1 

32-13-6 

740.80 

273.40 

241.64 

425. 32 

80,814 

...  706.50 

325.80 

347.38 

3,709 

'  2, 169. 62 

2.825.24 

1,856.01 


84.90 

78.00 
98.80 
68.35 
67.20 
88.80 

130. 10 
78.50 

103.20 
99.25 

123.63 

174.60 
98.75 

148.60 


34-0-3 

18-15-0 

554.85 

215.00 

199.72 

371.66 

66,589 

513.00 

227.94 

224. 17 

2,359 

8.859.57 

1.931.18 

1.090.75 


81.10 
44.76 
74.00 
53.75 
55.54 
75.85 

107. 20 
57.00 
72.20 
64.05 
78.65 

127.11 
67.50 
87.33 


30-6-7 

28-18-6 

927.04 

61.80 

46.03 

144.11 

91.653 

41.40 

40.72 

4,167.31 

965 

2.003.87 

546.45 

760.99 


D.M.... 
Francs. . 
Pounds. 

Lire 

Francs.. 


Pound(lPd.=$2.40). 
D-Mark(4  0M  = 

Jl.OO). 
Franc(4.95F  =  Jl,09). 
.  Lira  (622L  =  Jl.OO)... 
Dinar(.525D  =  J1.00). 
.  T.  Lira (9L  =  Jl.OO)... 
.  L.  pound  (L  Pd. 
3.165=J1.00). 
.  P.  rupee  (7  Rp.= 

Jl.OO). 
.  I.  rupee  (7.60  Rp.= 

Jl.OO). 
.  Baht(2O67B=J1.00). 
.  H.K.  dollar  (HK 
J6.105  =  J1.00). 
Peso  (3.9125P= 

Jl.OO). 
Yen(360Y=J1.00)... 
Indian  rupees 


211.80 

6.250 

37.2 

19.063 

247. 50 

25/17/8 
197. 45 

283. 80 
42.580 
8.019 
245.00 
137.  050 

332. 12 

877.63 

828.40 
285.24 

107. 28 

13.860 


52.95 
125.00 
89.45 
30.60 
49.90 

62.11 
49.35 

57.33 
68.46 
15.27 
27.22 
43.30 

47.31 

115.48 

40.08 
46.72 

27.42 

38.50 


373 

3.750 

22.3 

11.438 

148.50 

4/15/0 
114.60 

66.53 

23. 797 

.499 

68.04 
50.007 

84.00 

465.87 

304.96 
161.88 

56.74 

6,030 


93.25 

75.00 
53.66 
18.36 
29.90 

11.40 
28.65 

13.44 

38.26 

9.52 

7.56 

15.80 

12.00  . 

61.30 

14.75 
26.52 

14.50 

16.75 


179. 70 

1,875 

11.1 

5,719 

74.25 

5/5,1) 
20.00 

9.15 
5,906 

.787 
15.74 
5.064 


72.32 
69.05 

123.64 
15.45 
12.80 
29.41 

147.  55 
4.60 
12.90 
1,190.66 
32.15 
28.75 
19.10 
60.96 

493.06 

44.94 
37.50 
26.84 
9.18 
14.95 

12.59 
5.00 

1.85 
9.50 
1.50 
1.75 
1.60 


9-*-7 

7-6-7 

161.96 

49.80 

32.61 

116.13 

20, 374 

89.10 

36.94 

62.30 

447 

1,847.05 

419. 13 

470. 25 


4.00 
15.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
42.86 

22.60 
17.50 
21.60 
12.45 

9.07 
23.70 
32.80 

9.90 
11.70 
17.80 
14.90 
26.50 
14.65 
37.65 


2,500 

4, 722. 80 

93,600 

13,925 

2,860 

62 


109-8-6 

87-13-7 

2,384.66 

600.00 

520.00 

1,057.22 

259^430 

1,350.00 

631.40 

4,801.16 

7,480 

24,880.11 

5,722.00 

4, 178. 00 


89.30 

31.00 
32.64 

5.87 

1,188 
12,220.42 


U.7S 

1.50 
5.34 

1.50 

4.30 
1.607.95  , 


45.60 

625 

3.7 

1.906 

24.75 

1/5/0 
26,00 

17.32 
7.937 
1.575 
42.72 
8.167 

22.04 

110.20 

69.04 
27.27 

21.99 

2,372 


11.30 
12.50 
8.95 
3.06 
4.95 

3.00 
6.50 

3.50 
12.75 
3.00 
4.75 
2.58 

3.15 

14.50 

3.34 
4.46 

5.62 

6.59 


809.70 

12.500 

74.5 

38. 127 

495 

«      37/2/8 
358.00 

376.80 
80.220 
15.375 
371.50 
200.30 

437. 25 

1. 543. 00 

1,233.40 
507.00 

191.88 

23.450 
12. 220. 42 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


202.44 
178.90 
61.20 
99.70 

173.20 

52.50 

73.20 

7.96 

668.22 


552.  50 
236.89 
326. 41 


1  117.62 

21.50 

667.19 

130.45 

59.84 

483. 20 

581.10 

125.75 

275.00 

41.46 

58.01 

61.90 

32.65 

209.50 

141.06 

134.20 

86.02 

30.00 

37.50 

103. 20 

100.00 

245.  75 

229.60 

5.00 

186.60 

2.493.30 

50.00 
1.178.15 
150,00 
200.00 
100.00 
150.00 

42.86 

260.92 
209.31 
318.04 
150.00 
1U.61 
215. 76 
417.65 
150.00 
200.00 
1.371.76 
249.33 
356.96 
200.00 
334.54 
493.06 

202.44 

250.00 

178.90 

61.20 

99.70 

89.10 
89.50 

76.12 
128. 97 
29.29 
41.28 
63.28 

62.46 

203. 03 

59.67 
83.04 

49.04 

66.14 
1.607.95 


9.247.87 6,946.13 


33.741.29 2,362.77 


52,298.06 
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RECAPITULATION 

-^  Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 49,897.27 

Appropriated  funijs: 

Government  department:  \ 

Defense  Department 480.60 

State  Department : 1.269.13 

Agriculture  Department •. 493.06 

AID 158.00 

Total '. .-. 52.298.06 

RICHARD  6   RUSSELL, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Mar   31,  1969. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMIHEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES.  US.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.   1  AND 

DEC.  31.    1968 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Senator  Stephen  M.  Young: 

Hawaii United  States 

Japan Yen 

Hong  Kong HKJ 

Thailand Bahl 

Laos Kip.  • 

Vietnam Piaster 

Israel Pounds 

Airline  ticket Israeli  pounds... 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.: 

Italy Lira 

Greece. Drachma , 

United  Arab  Republic Pounds 

Turkey Lira 

Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr  : 

Cyprus Pounds 

Israel do 

West  Germany Marks 

Jack  R.  Miller; 

Singapore Singapore  dollar. 

Lebanon LI 

Israel l IL.  

West  Germany Marks 

Venezuela Bolivar 

Brazil Cruzeiro 

Argentina Peso...; 

Chile Escudo 

Peru Sol 

Senator  Jack  R  Miller:  Panama Dollar 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre: 

Venezuela Bolivar 

Brazil..  Cruzeiro 

Argentina .-.  Peso. 

Chile Escudo 

Peru Sol... 

Panama Dollar 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd: 

Venezuela Bolivar 

Brazil Cruzeiro 

Germany DM 

Stuart  P.  French: 

Korea Won , 

Japan Yen 

Stuart  P.  French,  airline  fare Deutsche  marks. 

Ben  Gilleas: 

Germany Marks 

Belgium... Francs 

United  Kingdoi* Pounds 

Italy Lira , 

France Francs , 

Col.  Paul  B.  Henley: 

Italy. : Lira 

Greece  Drachma , 

United  Arab  Republic Pounds , 

Turkey Lira... , 

Cyprus Pounds. 

Israel do 

Col.  Paul  B.  Henley,  West  Germany Marks.. 

Gordon  A.  Nease: 

Belgiurn B.  Francs 

Germany Marks 

Italy Lira 

Spain Pesetas 

Portugal - Escudos 

England Pounds... 

LL  Col.  James  F.  Senechal: 

Korea rS.,j^Won 

Japan ir  Yen» , 

Deutsche  marks  (airline  fare)...^ 

Gen.  Samuel  R.  Shaw:  \ 

Korea wn 

Japan Yen 

Gen.  Samuel  R.  Shaw,  airline  fare Deutsche  marks.. 

Jack  Stempler: 

Germany Marks 

Belgium Francs 

United  Kingdom Pounds 

Italy     Lira.... 

France Francs 

Cdr.  Gordon  R.  West: 

Japan. Yen 

Hong  Kong HKJ 

Thailand Baht 

Laos ..Kip 

Vietnam Piaster 

Israel Pounds 


31.20 


137.50 
6.60 


22.65 
32.00 


42.35 


12.00 


7,560 

242.80 

721. 70 

10,000 

3.540 

87.50 


30.50  . 
21.00 
40.00 
35.00  . 
20.00 
30.00  . 
25.00  . 


7.983.      1.993.44 


10.440 
226  71 
639. 22 
15.000 
2,242 
7>.00 


28  30 
29.00 
37.35 
31.00 
30  00 
19.00 
22.00 


5,100 
478 

15.50 
140 

7.634 
109.10 


8.17 
15.93 
27.93 
15.55 

18.47 
31.17 


6,100 
122 

11.05 
146 

2.696 
97.90 


9.78 
4.07 
19.91 
16.22 

.6.53 
27.97 


189.65 
43.25 
118.80 
55.00 
170.00 
240. 26 
23,315 
329. 40 
881  40 


120.  00 
272. 96 
26,454 
462.48 


63.22 
13.65 
34.00 
13  75 
37.94 
75.05 
66.70 
48.05 
22.45 
37.50 

46.89 
85.25 
75.85 
67.45 


90.00 


30.00 


5.437.36 
21.00 


1,359.00 
7.00 


87.50 
12.00 
101.85 
98.71 
13.540 
296.70 
917.40 


170.00 
354.66 


45.  oa . 

37.94 
110.80 


172.06 

228. 83 

5,915 

343.88 

230 


79.28 
197.82 


25.00 
3.00 
22.72 
30.50 
38.75 
43.30 
23.40 
26.40 

38.40 
71.05 
16.90 
50.20 
5.90 
39.05 

17.70 
61.82 


7. 191. 75       2, 140.  50 


69.33 
6,807 


21.69 
19. 45 


38.35 
15.10 
11.95 
23  00 
16.40 
57.70 
7,549 
151.30 
570. 10 


12.78 

4.75 

3.30 

5.75 

3.67 

17.90 

21.60 

22.05 

14.65 

5.30 


180.00 
607  01 

98.00 
25.000 

57.82 

206.85 

7,983.22 

11,200 
600 

26.550 
286 

10.330 

207 

5,437.36 

339.00 

58  35 

7, 720.  50 

90.00 

288.25 

466.00 

51,211 

777.40 

2,368.90 


69.33 
6,807 
135. 70 


21.69 
19.45 
19.80 


^63.00 

%V.  25 

1,100 

83.23 

155 


14.05 

445.06 

14.78 

618.37 

3.15 

40. 276 

12.15 

1.025.29 

3.95 

385 

5.85  .. 

51,729 
69, 433 


189.03 
192. 87 


35,  027 
53,460 


128. 00 
148.50 


211.80 

6.250 

37.2 

19,063 

247.  50 

5,100 
478 

15.50 
140 

7.634 
109.10 


52.95 
125.00 
89.45 
30.60 
49.90 

8.17 
15.93 
27.93 
15.55 
18.47 
31.17 


373 

3.750 

22.3 

11,438 

148.50 

4,000 
122 

11.05 
119 

2.697 

87.90 


93.25 
75.00 
53.66 
18.36 
29.90 

6.41 
4.07 
19.91 
13.22 
6.53 
25.11  . 


69.33 
13,221 

61,57 

10.080 

6,466 

179.70 

1,875 

11.1 

5,719 

74.25 


21.69 
339.00 

22.50 

28.00 

1.616.50 

44.94 
37.50 
26.84 
9.18 
14.95 


7,484 
11,520 


27.35 
32.00 


45.60 

625 

3.7 

1,906 

24.75 


11.30 

12.50 

8.95 

3.06 

4.95 


2,100 

3.37 

200 

6.67 

27 

3.00 

5,437.36       1,359.00 


10.00 


2.86 


1,000 

160 

31,200 

6,275 

1,430 

29 

51.729 
69.432 


20.00 
40.00 
50.00 
90.00 
50.00 
70.00 

189.03 
192.87 


450 

380 

37.440 

6.620 

1.144 

31 

12.220 
6.550 


9.00 
95.00 
60.00 
95.00 
40.00 
75.00 

44.66 

18.19 


850 

,  122. 80 

18,720 

690 

143 


17.00 

1,028.15 

30.00 

10.00 

5.00 


51.729 
69.433 


189.03 
192.87 


36,397 
55.269 


133.00 
153.50 


211.80 

5,850 

37.2 

19,063 

247.50 


52.95 
117.00 
89.45 
30.60 
49.90 


139.61 
660 


23.00 
32.00 


42.35 


12.00 


373 

3,510 

22.3 

11,438 

148.50 

9.000 
2.428 

721. 70 

10.000 

5.782 

87.50 


93.25 
70.20 
53.66 
18.36 
29.90 

25.00 
40.00 
35.00 
20.00  . 
30.00 
25.00  . 


4.800 
3.340 
6.700 

6.157 
10.530 
6,466 

179.  70 

1,755 

11.1 

5.719 

74.25 


17.54 

9.53 

1,660.50 

22.50 

29.25 

1,616.50  . 

44.94 
35.10 
26.84 
9.18 
14.95 


200 

60 

,240 

340 

143 

2 

.880 


4.00 
15.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

17.83 
8.55 


6,799 
10.980 


24.85 
30.50 


45.60 

585 

3.7 

1,906 

24.75 

9.000 
224.  59 
639.  2? 
15,000 
2,242 
77.00 


11.30 

11.70 

8.95 

3.06 

4.95 

25.00 
37.00 
31.00 
30.00 
19.00 
22.00 


249.  28 
621.81 
13.221 

100.  397 

144. 493 

6,466 

809.70 

12  500 

74.5 

38. 127 

495 

11,200 
800 

26,550 
286 

10,331 
207 
5. 437. 36 

2,500 

4, 722. 80 

93,600 

13,925 

2,860 

62 

73,629 

82,492 

6.700 

101.082 

146.203 

6.466 

809.70 

11.700 

74.5 

38, 127 

495 

1,800 

607 

2, 020.  76 

25,000 

8,024 

206.50 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


90.00 
50.00 

lOOrOO 

98.00 
50.00 
49.00 
59  00 
1,993.44 

17.95 
20.00 
47.84 
31.77 

25.00 

59.14 

1.359.00 

113.00 

18.40 

2, 202. 80 

22.50 

64.33 

145. 14 

146.50 

113.40 

60.50 

69.20 

99,34 
192.  77 
115.35 
149.60 
9.85 

89.90 

55.64 
194.31 
339.  00 

366.88 

401.37 

1.616.50 

202.  44 

250.00 

178.90 

61.20 

99.70 

•  17.95 
26.67 
47.84 
31.77 
25.00 
59.14 

1.359.0 

50.00 
1.178.15 
150.00 
200.00 
100.00 
150.00 

269.06 

229.14 

1.660.50 

369.38 

406.12 

1.616.50 

202. 44 

234.00 

178.90 

61.20 

99.70 

50.00 
100.00 
98.00 
50.00 
49.00 
59.00 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENOITURI 


Nam*  and  country 


Comdr.  Gordon  R.  West  »if*'  i«l»rt Israati  pound 7,983.22       1,993.44 

Total 


Forailn  eurrtney  (U.S.  dollar 
OtAar  Lafislative  Raorpnizal  eh  Act 


RECAPITULATION  Amount 

•^"i^"*) 22.481.36 

69.20 


Total. 


Mar.  14,  1969. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE 


Name  and^awntry 


Sanatof  Edward  W.  Brooka: 

Garmany 

Ivory  Coast 

Ghana.. 

Tanzania 

Kanya 


Total. 


Clarenca  Elam: 

Garmany 

Guinea  

Ivory  Coast.. 
Giuna 

Claranca  Elam: 

Nijeria 

Congo 

Zambia 

Tanzania 

Kenya 


Total. 


Marilyn  Oaxhaimar: 

Germany 

Ivory  CoMt. 

Gkana 

Congo 


Tanzania. 
Kanya 


Total. 


Walter  F  Mondale: 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Romania 

U.S.S.R 
Senator'Walte'rF'  'Mo'nd'ala: 

Poland 

Garmany 


Total. 


Duane  C.  Scnbnar: 

Belgjum 

United  Kingdom 

Franca  

Switzerland... 

Austria 

Romania 

USS.R     -. 

Duane  C.  Scribner:  Germany. 


Total. 


Carl  A.  S.  Coan: 
Australia... 
Ptiilippines. 

Taiwan 

Hong  Kong., 
ailand... 


Than 

India. 

Pakistan. 

miy 


OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.   1  AND 

DEC.  31,   1968— Continuwi 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportatten 


MiscallaiMOus 


Total 


Nameof  curiency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       ctirraney 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


7,983.22 


1,993.44 


3,424.28 2.625.71 


15,692.54 


808.03 22,550.56 


22, 550. 56 


OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  COMMITTEE    ON    BANKING   AND    CURRENCY, 

AND  DEC.  31,  1968 


JOHN  C.  STENNIS. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


U.S.    SENATE,    EXPENDED   BETWEEN   JAN.    1 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  o(  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


DM... 
CFAF. 


KSk. 


600 


80.00 


14,700 

61.30 

355.48 

300 


60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00  . 


6, 624.  40   1, 654. 45 


40.70 
300.00 


40.00 
42.60 


9800 

51.06 

355. 47 

165 


40.00 
50.00 
50.00 
20.00 


6, 624. 40 
24,500 
153.06 

1,010.95 
1.065 


1,654.45 
100.00 
150.00 
142.  60 
150.00 


8a  00 


220.00  1,737.05 


160.00 2,197.05 


gjl 6,680.40 

.  Qrr. 12  000 

CFAF 14,700  6aOO  4,900        '    20.do" 

t 76.20            75.00            30.80            35.00  14.80" 


1,668.43 
48.68 


N  

02 

ZK. ^.. 

Is* 

KSh 


25 

75.00 

450.00 

600.00 


50.00 
100.00 
65.00 
80.00 


20. 10.  0 

7.50 

40.00 


40.00 
15.00 
60.00 


300.00 


50  (X) 


9.0.0 
6.50 

62.  5C 
650.95 
57a  00 


14.62 

19.98 
13.00 
869.28 
90.38 
80.46 


4,900 

3a  00 
7.ao 


2a  00 

34.13 
15.00 


26.16 


40.00 


165.00 


2a  00 


6,680.40 

24,500 
151.80 

36.  lao 

39.00 

761.66 

1100.95 

1635. 00 


1,668.43 

100.00 
158.71 

74.98 

78.00 

1,069.28 

155.38 

23a  46 


430.  W 


22{. 


2804.83 


129.13 


3,583.96 


DM 

CFAF 14,70a00  60.00  4900.00  "    "m.OO" 

« 76.50  75.00  25.50  25.00 

.  CZ 25.00  50.00  7.50  15.00 


6624.40 


1654. 45 


.,.  T»h.. 
...  KSIi. 


600.00 


80.00 


300.00 


50.00 


2a  40 
6.50 

655.48 


2a  00 

13.00 
92.60 


49oaoo 

30.66 


2a  00 
3a  00 


355. 47 
165.00 


50.00 
2a  00 


6624.40 

24500.00 

153.06 

'9.00 

l,0ia95 
1,065.00 


1,654.45 

100.00 

150.00 

78.00 

142.60 
150.00 


265.00 


Uaoo 1.780.05 


120.00 2,275.05 


BF... 
L.... 
Fr... 
SwF. 
S.... 
Lm.. 


21.. 
DM. 


600.00 
16.6.6 
414.00 
138.00 
205.25 
576.00 
54.00 

37a  60 


12.00 
39.18 
84.49 
31.79 
7.96 
48.49 
60.00 


225.00 
19.  la  0 
474.03 
246.30 

82.50 
475.00 

38.00 


5. 70       2. 600. 00 


4.50 
46.80 
96.74 
56.75 

3.20 
39.98  . 
42.22  . 

4a  00 


18.5.6 
193. 16 
398.80 
765.96 


43.86 
39.42 
91.89 
29.70 


2,242.50 
5, 146.  58 


34.50 
1,337.05 


4. 19. 3 

143. 81 
223.30 
561.29 
258.00 
37.45 

1,286.90 


11.91 
29.35 
51.46 
21.66 
21.72 
41.61 

19.80 


825.00 
59. 1. 3 
1,225.00 
1,006.40 
1,615.00 
1,309.00 
129.45 

6,500.00 
5, 146.  58 


16.50 
141.75 
250.00 
231.89 

62.52 
liai9 
143.83 

100.00 
1,337.05 


289.61 


33ai9 1,576.42 


197. 51 


2,393.73 


BF 

Pound. 

Fr 

SwF... 

S 

Lei.... 
Riibio.. 
DM.... 


600.00 
16. 6. 6 
414.00 
138.00 
205.25 
576.00 
36.00 


12.00 
39.18 
84.49 
31.79 
7.96 
48.49 
40.00 


195.00 
18. 8. 4 
398.86 
227.45 

75.50 
443.00 

32.00 


3.40 
44.20 
81.40 
52.40 

2.93 
37.29 
35.56 


16.  a  1 
193. 16 
390.60 
759.77 


38.41 
39.42 
90.00 
29.46 


5,146.58   1,337.04 


8.6.4 
218.98 
242.23 
574.48 
263.00 

61.45 


19.96 
44.69 
55.81 
22.17 
22.13 
68.27 


795.00 

59.1.3 
1,225.00 

988.24 
1,615.00 
1,282.00 

129. 45 
5. 146.  58 


15.40 
141.75 
250.00 
23a  00 
62.52 
107.91 
143.83 
1,337.04 


263.91 


257.18 1,534.33 


233.03 


A$ 141.50  157.82  86.85  96.86  14.00  15.61 

Pgp 225.24  57.58  122.61  31.35  26.00  6.64 

NT| 2,200.00  55.00  345.00  8.63  2ia  00  5.25 

HW 332.20  54.41  137.00  22.44  18.00  2.95 

Brttt 880.00  42.58  114.40  5.53  122.00  5.90 

Ihipea 474.48  7a  33  24a  55  35.65  12.50  1.85 

--.--*) 180.00  25.66  89.90  12.81  21.50  3.06 

Ufl 8a  480  129.18  29,120  46.75  24.00  3  85 


2,288.45 


44.79 

56.15 

445.00 

106.70 

225.60 

32.47 

40.10 

12.600 


49.96 
14.36 
11.12 
17.48 
ia91 
4.81 
5.72 
2a  22 


287.14 
43a  00 

3,200.00 
593.90 

1,342.00 

760.00 

331.50 

124,600 


32a  25 

109.93 
8a  00 
97.28 
64.92 

112.64 
47.20 

200.05 
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AND  DEC.  31,  196a— Continued 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


U.S.  dolUr 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Carl  A.  S.  Coan: 

Tunisia Dinar. 

United  Kingdom £ 

Germany DM... 


15,330 
2,315/ 


29.20 
57.00 


ia945 
1,410/0 


2a  85 
34.80 


1,050/0 
5,759.60 


25.80 
1,435.95 


20, 225 
93/0 


5.52 
21.96 


46,500 

583/ 

5.759.60 


88.57 

139.56 

1. 435. 95 


Total. 


678. 76 


315.67 1,506.86 


195.06 


2,696.35 


Senator  Charles  H.  Percy: 

Germany Dollars.. 

France Francs.. 


I,2ia82 


249.50 


504.18 


100.50       1,852.31 


67.20 
372.40 


3,567.31 


67.20 
722.40 


Total. 


249.50 


100.50 


439.60 


789.60 


Senator  Edward  V.  Long: 

Japan Yen 

Hong  Kong H.K.$ 

Senator  Ldward  V.  Long: 

Thailand Baht 

India Rupees 

Nepal do 

Afghanistan Afghanis 

Iran Rials 

Lebanon LL 

Turkey Liras 

Italy Lire 

Spain Pesetas 

Germany Marks 

England Pounds 

Senator  Edward  V.  Loaf : 

France Franc 

Switzerland Swiss  (ranc 

Denmark Danish  kroner 

Sweden Swedish  kroner... 

Norway Norwegian  kroner. 

Netherlands ;  ( 


25,841 
336.17 

14.33 

475.80 

311.88 

573 

2,491 

9.480 
729.00 
78, 498 

2,506 

289.55 

42. 32, 7 

506.00 
180.50 
582.93 
165. 12 
178.25 


71.80 
55.00 

69.25 
62.60 
31.00 
8.00 
33.00 
3a  00 
81.00 

126.00 
36.00 
72.35 

101.00 

102.00 
42.00 
77.60 
32.00 
25.00 


36,720 
305. 25 

1.240 
516.  85 


102.00 
50.00 

eaoo 

68.00 


27.00 
244.20 

723 
342 


75.00 
4a  00 

35.00 
45.00 


143 
830 

iiaeo 

450.00 

623.  00 

2.088 

280.00 

25.16.0 

388.00 

257. 85 

232.87 

51.60 

85.56 


2.00 
11.00 
35.00 

saoo 

100.00 

3a  00 
7a  00 
eaoo 

78.00 
60.00 
31.00 

laoo 

12.00 


375 

79 
247.50 
373.80 

1.392 
12a  00 

laoo 

187.00 
128.93 
157. 75 


5.00 
25.00 
27.50 
6a  00 

2a  00 
3a  00 

24.00 
37.50 

3a  00 

21.00 


49.91 
8,091.32 


7.00 
2,084.80 


72.00 
213.68 

620 

243.  20 

155.40 

375.50 

750 

31.60 

135,00 

186.90 

835 

72.00 

7.00 

124.00 
85  95 

112.68 
25.80 
71.30 


2a  00 
35.00 

3a  00 

32.00 

15.00 

5.00 

7.50 

laoo 

15.00 

3a  00 

12.00 
18.00 
16.80 

25.00 

2a  00 

15.00 

5.00 

laoo 


96,761 
1,099.30 

4.016 

1,577.85 

467. 28 

1,091.50 

4.446 

316 

1.561  50 

196.868 

6.821 

761.55 

84. 48. 0 

1,205.00 
653.23 
108.623 
242.  52 
385.02 

8,091.32 


268.8 
180.00 

194.25 

207.  60 

46.00 

15.00 

56.50 

100.  CO 

173.55 

316.00 

98.  UO 

190.30 

201.80 

242.50 

152.00 

144.60 

47.00 

54.00 

2, 084. 80 


Total .....: 1.055.60 


829.00  2,566.80 


321.30 


4,772.70 


Helen  Ounlop: 

Japan Yen 

Hong  Kong H.K.J 

Thailand Baht 

Helen  Duntop: 

India Rupees 

Nepal .....do 

Afghanistan Afghanistan 

Iran Rials 

Lebanon LL 

Turkey Liras 

Italy Lira 

Spain Pesatts 

Germany Marks 

England Pounds 

France Franc 

Helen  Ounlop: 

Switzerland Swiss  franc 

Denmark Danish  franc 

Sweden Swedish  kroner... 

Norway Norwegain  kroner. 

Netherlands f 


21,276 
341.88 

1,384 

292. 60 

318.06 

573 

2.475 

79.00 

585.00 

747. 60 

1,237.33 

290.00 

25.19 

340.19 

180.49 

236.62 

103.20 

97.68 


59.00 
56.00 
67.00 

38.50 
31.00 
8.00 
33.00 
25.00 
65.00 
12a  00 
46.50 
72.50 
61.00 
68.45 

42.00 
31.50 
2a  00 
13.70 


18,000 
152.62 
826. 

342.00 


50.00 
25.00 
4a  00 

45.00 


90.00 

183. 15 

413 

271.32 


25.00 
3a  00 

2a  00 

35.70 


36,00 

3,663 

103 

76.00 


laoo 

6.00 
5.00 

laoo 


143 

750 

63.20 

315.00 

467.25 

1,044.30 

89.80 

2a  16 

273. 35 

171.90 

187.80 

25.80 

71.30 


2.00 

laoo 
2a  00 

35.00 
75.00 
15.00 
22.45 
48.00 
55.00 

40  00 

25.00 

5.00 

laoo 


37.92 
198.00 
155.75 
696.20 

80.00 
8. 

99.40 

64.46 
90.14 


12.00 
22.00 
25.00 

laoo 
2a  00 

19.20 

2a  00 

15  00 
12.00 


15.80 

72.00 
934.5 
522.15 

48.00 
6. 

2,485 

3a  08 
67.60 


5.00 

8.00 
15.00 

7.50 
12.00 
14.40 

5.00 

7.00 
9.00 


7,609.62      2,084.80 


51,876 

714.28 

2,726 

981.92 

318.06 

716 

3225 

195. 92 

1.170  00 

1.464.05 

5,499.98 

507.80 

59.  55.  0 

737.  79 

446.93 
582.16 
129.10 
168.98 
7,609.62 


144.00 

117.00 

132.0 

129.20 
31  00 

laoo 

43.00 
62.00 

13a  00 

235.00 
79.00 
126.95 
142.60 
148.45 

104.00 

77.50 

25.00 

23.70 

2.084.80 


Subtotal. 
Total.... 


858.15 


522.45 2.350.70 


113.90 


3, 845.  20 


4, 17a  53 


2,904.99 16,296.64 1,469.93 24.842.09 


RECAPITUUTION 


Amount 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) » $24,842.09 

JOHN  SPARKMAN, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Feb.  27,  1969. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.   1  AND  DEC.  31,  1968 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


Barksdale,  Thomas: 

Germany D.  Marks. 

Hong  Kong H.K.J 

Japan Yen , 

Vietnam Piastres.. 


610 
2a  000 
13,354 


100.83 
55.55 
113.17 


400 
12,000 
2,295 


66.11 
33.33 
19.44 


7.454 
12.70 


1,861.64 
2.10 


209.07 

4,000 

219 


7,454 

34.56  1.231.77 

11.12  36.000 

1.85  15.868 


1.861.64 
203. 60 
100.00 
134.46 


Subtotal. 


269.55 


116.88    --.      1,863.74 


47.53 


Sevan,  Donald: 

USSR Rubles. 

Netherlands DF 


180 


199.80 


71.30 


79.15 


43.60 
5, 085. 55 


Subtotal. 


199.80 


79.15 


48.40 
1,408.35 

14,56.75 


2a  40 


22.65 


315.30 
5.085.55 


22.65 


2.299.70 


350.00 
1.408.35 

1.758.35 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITUlES 


Name  and  country 


Cotton,  Norrij: 

Republic  of  Panama. 

Dili,  Clarence 

USSR 

Netherlands 


Subtotal. 


Lordan,  Frederick: 

Belgium 

France 

Netherlands.. 


Subtotal. 


Moss,  Frank  L: 

Germany 

Hong  Kong.. 

Japan 

U.S.S.R 

Netherlands. 


Subtotal. 


ScottrHugh:.-. 

Denmark 

U.S.S.R 

England 

Netherlands. 


Subtotal. 


Trice,  J.  Mark:  Republic  oi 
Total 


'anama. 


•If  foreign  currency  is  i^,  enter  U.S.$  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

RECAPITULATION 
lent) 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  equi 
Appropriated  funds: 

S.  Res.  252 


Total. 


Mar.  24. 1969 


Name  and  country 


Hartke(July): 

England   

(Local  transportation). 
Hartke  (December): 

England 

Belgium  

Netherlands 

(Local  tfansportation). 

Switzerland 

(Local  transportation). 

Austria  

(Local  transportation). 

Turkey 

(Local  transportation). 


Total  .. 
Hartke  (Dec): 
Greece. 
Germany.. 


Total. 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


Feb.  28,  1969. 


OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY   COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.   1  AND  DEC.   31, 

1968 — Continued 


Lodfint 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


U.S.J. 


Rubles. 
OF.... 


236 


100.00 
263.00 


202.70 
56.58 


30.00 

225.00 
15.63 


1.338.10 
36.20 


517.63 

1,486.73 
10.00  . 


11.09 


5.85 
12.31 


1,787.89 
92.78 


263.00 


240.63 


1.496.70 


12.31 


653.  48 

1,987.  Jl 
25.63 

2,  312. 64 


BF. 
Fr.. 
DF.. 


5.625. 
330.75 


112.50 
67.50 


4,500. 
274. 40 


90.00 
56.00 


1500. 

78.40 

2.899.56 


30.00              875.             17.50  12,500 

16.00            51.45              10.50  735. 

802.98 2.899.56 


250.00 
150.00 
802.98 


180.00 


146.00 


848.98 


28.00 


1.202.98 


0.  Marks. 
H.K.J.... 

Yen 

Rubles... 
DG 


610. 

20.000 

100. 


100.83 

55.56 

111.11 


400. 

12.000. 

50. 


66.11 
33.34 
55.56 


4,794.        1,197.31  4.794.  1.197.31 

412.60             68.54               200.              33.06  1,622.60  268.54 

12.516.             34.77           4.000.             11.12  48,516.  134.79 

- 6.               6.66  156  173.33 

4,605.20       1,270.05 4,605.20  1,270.05 


267.50 


155.01  2.570.67 


50.  &( 


3. 044.  02 


Okr 

Rubles.. 
Pounds. 
DF 


ia.25 

114.40 
33.00 


19.25 
127. 15 
79.20 


150 
114.41 
33.00 


20.00 
127. 15 
79. 20 


40.79      5.37      40.79      5.38  375.83  50.00 

62.95     69.95     85.70     94.49  377.46  418.74 

17.15     41.60  83.15  200.00 

4.264.36       1,178.00 4.264.36  1.178.00 


225.60 


226.35  1.253.32 


141.47 


1.846.74 


U.S.$. 


100.00 


22.00 


464.35 


S.0O 


591.35 


1.605.45 1.018.02 


10.472.14 


313.65 13.409.26 


A/nounJ 
}12, 164.43 

1,244.83 


13,409.26 


WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDI   URE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE,  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1969 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Transportation 

.  U.S.  dollar 

•"^  equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Forelcn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent- 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Pounds. 


50.4.9 


120.00 


41.17.2 


100.00 


Pounds. 
Francs. . 
Fhirins.. 


31.8.0 

2,500 

270. 65 


75.00 
50.00 
75.00 


20.18.8 

1,500 

180.44 


50.00 
30.00 
50.00 


Francs... 
Schiliing. 
"LiraL^^"; 


214,95 

"2.' 574' 

"     "966" 


50.00 

ioo.oo" 
"ioo.od" 


128.97 
882.' 20' 
225.66' 


30.00 
'36.66" 
25.66" 


6.5.7 
5.12.0 

4.3.9 

250 

54.13 

353.  07 

42.99 

124.50 

128.70 

2.647.6 

135.00 

403. 25 


15.00 
13.35 

10.00 

5.00 

15.00 

97.37 

10.00 

28.98 

5.00 

102.70 

15.00 

44.81 


6.5.7 


15.00 


Drachmas... 

Marks  (transporta- 
tnn). 


2.250  00 


570.00 
75.00 


1,800.00 


315.00 
60.00 


300.00 
4,697.20 


362. 21 

10.00 
1.171.08 


6.5.7 

750 

36.09 

+  15.00 
15.00 
10.00 

42.99 

10.00 

386.10 

15.00 

90 

10.00 

90.00 

150.00 

5.00 

104.13.1 
5.12.0 

62.16.0 

5.000 

541.31 

353.,a7 

429. 90 

124.50 

3.861 

2.647.6 

1.350 

403. 25 


J250.  00 
13.35 

150.00 
100.00 
150.00 

97.37 
100.00- 

28.93 
150.00 
102.70 
150.00 

44.81 


4.  500.  00 
4^97.  20 


1.337.21 

150.00 
1,171.08 


645.00 


375.00  1.543.29 


95.00 


2.658.29 


RECAPITUUTION 


Amount 
$2. 658. 29 


RUSSELL  B.  LONG. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance. 


April  18,  1969 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  COMMITTEE    ON    GOVERNMENT   OPERATIONS,    U.S.    SENATE,    EXPENDED    BETWEEN   JAN.    1 

AND  DEC.  31,   1968 


Lodging 


Meals 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dolla 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


/- 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Dorothy  Fosdick: 

United  Kingdom Pounds     .   40            96.00                  20             48.00  10  24.00 

Belgium          Belgian  francs 3.000            60.00            1,000            20.00  500  10.00 

Netherlands Dutch  guilder 2,727.40  759.30 

West  Germany Marks 271.45  68.10 


9.8.0 
350 


22.56 
7.00 


79. 8. 0 

4.850 

2, 727. 40 

271.45 


190.56 
97.00 

759.  30 
68.10 


Subtotal. 


156.00 


68.00 


861.40 


29.56 


Belgium Belgian  francs 3.500  70.00  3,750  75.08  1.500  30.00 

Netherlands Guilders 97  26.70  50  13.76  20  5.51 

West  Germany Marks 1,662.56  417.10 


1.250 
14.63 


25. 00  10, 000 

4.03  181.63 

1.662.56 


1.114.96 

"^loaoo 

50.00 
417.10 


Subtotal. 


96.70 


88.76 


452.61 


29.03 


Total 

Albert  A  Lakeland: 

Belgium Francs.. 

Italy.- Lira 

Germany Marks... 

England Pounds. 

France Francs.. 


1,775 
13, 230 


252.  70 

$35. 25 
21.00 


5.10 
175 


13.17 
35.00 


1.400 

17, 132 

20 

7 

70 


156.76 

$28.  00 

27.50 

5.00 

17.79 

15.00 


475 
7,476 


1.314.01 

$9.50 
12.00 


350 
8,722 


58.59 

$7.00 
14.00 


14.00 


2.4 


3.44 


4,000 

46, 460 

20 

20.50 

245 


J79. 75 

74.50 

5.00 

48.40 

50.00 


Subtotal. 


104.42 


93.29 


35. 50 


24.44 


257.65 


Or.  William  0.  Farber: 

Belgium... BF.. 

Germany DM. 

Subtotal 


4,000 


80.00 


3,500 


70.00 


500 
2, 065.  40 


10.00                 800             16.00  8,800 

518.16 - 2,065.40 


176.00 
518. 16 


80.00 


70.00 


528. 16 


16.00 


694.16 


Total 184.42 

Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya: 

Peru.  Sol 2,512.09  62.30 

Bolivia Peso 

Argentina .do 38,501.92  110.00 

Brazil .  New  Cruzeiro 384  120.00 


887. 19 
355. 87 
8,001.40 
176 


163.29 

22.00 
30.00 
80.00 
55.00 


563.66 


23.72 

4, 900.  24 

220. 19 


2.00 
14.00 
68.81 


71.77 

22.06 

1.281.06 

19.81 


40.44 


1.78  3,470.97 

1.86  401.66 

3.66  69,184.45 

6. 19  800. 00 


Subtotal. 


292. 30 


187.00 


84.81 


13.49 


Switzerland Franc.. 

Germany Mark.. 

United  Kingdom Pound. 

France Franc.. 

Transportatwn .do. 

Belgium 

Subtotal. - 

Total . 


129.64 

200.00 

8.7.4 

147.  00 


.do- 4,250.00 


30.00 
50.00 
20.00 
30.00 

85.00" 


108.04 
104.00 
6.5.6 
100.01 


2,750 


25.00 
26.00 
15.00 
20.41 

55.00 


140.00 

83.76 

46.13.5 

977.99 

2,651 

300.00 


32.40 
20.94 
111.56 
199.  59 
532. 97 
6.00 


11.28 

12.16 
1.8.9 


2.61  388.98 

3.06  400.00 

.44  62.15.0 

1,225.00 


200.00 


4.00       7,500.00 


951.81 

86.08 

33.86 

207.66 

250.00 

577.60 

~90.oT 

100.00 
150.00 
782. 97 
532. 97 
150.00 


141.41 


903.46 


13,11 


507.  30 


328.41 


988.27 


26.60 


1,272.98 

T,  850. 58 


Mar.  14.  1969. 


JOHN  L  McCLELLAN, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent)..- J4.  584  45 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  COMM  IHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1968 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Birch  Bayh: 

Hong  Kong HK$. 

Indonesia RP... 

Japan Y 

Thailand B 

Vietnam VN$. 

Denmark DKR. 

Norway NKR. 

Germany DM.. 


200 
17.760 
21.600 
1.175 
31,270 
%0 
928. 20 


33 

60 

60 

56 

265 

128 

130 


107 
10,468 
8,380 

302 
12,036 

450 
464.10 


15.33 

'  35.  36 

23 

15.69 

102 

60 

65 


150 
4,736 
1,590 


25 

16 

4.42 


2.478 

553. 41 

1.100 

7,841.60 


21 

73.74 

154.17 

1.958.44 


94 
4.736 
1.800 

84 
1.416 
91.70 
34.70 


16 

16 

5.28 

4 
12 
12 

5 


547 

37. 700 

33.  370 

1,562 

47. 200 

2.055.11 

2.527 

7,'841.60 


89  33 

127.36 

92.70 

75  69 

400 

273.74 

354.17 

1.958.44 


Subtotal. 


732 


316.38 2.252.77  x. 


70.28 


3.371.43 


Jason  Berman: 

Hong  Kong. HK$. 

Indonesia RP... 

Japan Yen.. 

Thailand B 

Vietnam VNJ. 

Germany DM.. 


400 
8.800 

21.660 
1.176 

21.270 


66 

30 

60.17 

56 

265 


125 
3.550 
7,200 

567 
11.800 


300 


50 


20 

11.72 ! 

20 - 

28  214  11 

100  2.714  23 

8,472.36       2,115.43 


55.50 

1.140 

105 

1.416 


9.02 

3.16 
5 

12 


880.50 
12,352 
30. 000 
2.062 
47.  200 
8, 472.  36 


145.02 

41.72 

83.33 

100 

400 

2,115.43 


Subtotal. 


477. 17 


179.72  2.199.43 


29.18 


John  M.  Blair: 

United  Kingdom Pound.... 146.16.5  350  83.18.0  200  67.14.0  161.59  92  12.11  220.84  391.1.2 

Germany Deutsche  mark 995.25  250  398.10  100  3.585.05  900.54  199.05  50.00  5.177.45 

Italy Lire 31,150  50  18,690  30  71,115.45  114.15  12.460  20.00  133.415.45 


2,885.50 


932. 43 

1.300.54 

214.15 


Subtotal. 


650 


330... 1,176.28 


290.84 


2.447.12 


David  Burke: 

Vietnam VNJ 

Philippines. 

Germany  Deutsche  mark. 

Subtotal 


41.300 
97.5 


350 
25 


23.600 
58.5 


200 
15 


8.850 

39 

8. 402. 80 


75.00  8.850  75.00  82.600 

10.00 195.85 

2.098.60  8,402.80 


700.00 

50.00 
2.098  60 


375 


215 2,183.60 


75.00 


2.848.60 


9648 
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1968 — Continued 


Name  and  country 


Dale  S.  deHaen: 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom. 
Germany 


Subtotal. 


.  Albert  Figinshi: 

Germany 

England 

Chile 

Peru 

Argentina 

Brazil 


Subtotal. 


John  M.  Levinson: 

Germany , 

Vietnam 


Subtotal. 


Fred  ICMesm^ri. 

Austria 

France... 

Germany 

Groece 

Itaty 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 


Subtotal. 

John  Nolan,  Jr.: 

Germany... 


Courtney  C.  Pace: 

Austria 

France 

Gormany 

Greece 

ItalY 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 


Subtotal 

Thompson  Powers: 

Germany 

VMaaffl 

iaptn 


Subtotal. 


E.  Barrett  Prettyman,  Jr.: 

Germany 

Vietnam 


Subtotii. 

John  Sommer: 
Germany. . 
Vietnam... 


Subtotal. 


Julian  G  Sourwine:  Germany. 
Joseph  D.  Tydings: 

Germany 

France 

and 


EMrian 
Cmm.. 


Peru. 
Argentina. 
Brazil 


Subtotal. 
Totol... 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  t  luivalent) 


Mar.  29, 1969. 


Lodging 


Meals 


TransportathM 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  ol  currency 


Forvign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dolUr 

U.S.  dollar 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

equivaleflt 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


Francs 258.90 

GuiUan 205.99 

Pounds. 45.73.30 

DM... 


60         323.625 

57  234.89 

no       51.97.03 


75 

65 

125 


21. 575 

50.59 

23.47.61 

3,858.00 


5.00 

14.00 

57.78 

963.54 


43.15 

50.59 

13. 48. 35 


10.00 
14.00 
32.60 


647.25 

542.06 

134.66 

3. 858. 00 


227 


265 1,040.32 


56.60 


Pounds U6.ia4  279.48  49.10  118.34                 15            35.85  22.3.5  55.19  i04  3  9 

Eae 296.38  40.44  643.16  88.40          209.46            28.88  111.26  30.39  1,260.26 

Sd 2,595.84  66.38  1,908.47  48.81           135.00              3.33  2,616.89  69.45  7  256  20 

PmM 24,565  69.44  17,400            50.71  10.710  30.35  52675 

NCr 224.73  70.23  333.27  104.15          316.21            98.81  261.16  81.61  1,135.37 


S25.97 


410.41 1,964.43 


266.99 


DM 

Piastres. 


40,120 


340 


15,930 


135 


7,469.44 
4,130 


1,865.49 
35.00 


8,024 


67.63 


7,469.44 
68,160 


340 


135 1,900.49 


67.63 


Schilling 1,161.50  45.10  1,548  60.00  503  19.20  656 

French  franc 257  52.74  331  66.98  2,218.56  446.03  147 

Mark 256  64.00  352  88.00  2,395.60  597.26  192 

Drachma 1,575  52.50  2.025  67.50  360  12.00  540 

Ura 31,707.50  51.39      41.052.50  66.52  8,476  13.87  12,214 

Guilder 108.13  29.86  146  40.05  37  10.20  72 

Swiss  Franc 501.93  116.28  566.28  131.63  1,819  423.42  218.79 

Pound 20  4&00  29.05  70.00  5  12.00  8.10 


25.70 
30.28 
48.00 
18.00 
18.22 
19.89 
52.09 
20.00 


3,868.50 

2,953.56 

3, 195. 60 

4,500.00 

93,450 

363.13 

3,106 

62.15 


459.87 


Deutsche  mark. 


590.68 1.533.98 

7,454       1.861.64 


232.18 


7,454 


Schilling 1.161.50 


French  franc. 

Mark 

Drachma... 

Ura 

Guilder 

Swiss  franc. 
Pound 


257 

256 

1.575 

31.707.50 

108.13 

501.93 

20 


45.10 
52.74 
64.00 
52.50 
51.39 
29.86 
116.28 
48.00 


1.548 

331 

352 

2.025 

41.052.50 

146 

566.28 

29.05 


60.00 
66.98 
88.00 
67.50 
66.52 
40.05 
131.63 
70.00 


503 

218.56 

395.60 

360 

8.476 

37 

1.819 

5 


19.20 

446.03 

597. 26 

12.00 

13.87 

10.20 

423.42 

12.00 


656 

147 

192 

540 

12.214 

72 

218. 79 

8.10 


25.70 
30.28 
48.00 
18.00 
18.22 
19.89 
52.09 
20.00 


3.868.50 

2. 953. 56 

3.195.60 

4.500 

93.450 

363.13 

3.106 

62.15 


459.87 


590.68 1.533.98 


232.18 


Marks... 
Piastrts. 
Yen 


25.960 


220 


23.600 


200 


7.454 
2,950 


1.861.64 
25.00 
12.80 


12,390 


105 


7,454 
64,900 


220 


200 


1,899.44 


105 


Marks... 
Piastres. 


31,913 


329 


9.821 


101.24 


7.454 
3,154 


1.861.64 
32.51 


1,972 


19.  U 


7.454 
46.860 


329 


101.24 1.894.15 


19.11 


Marks... 
Piastres. 


86.000 


733.30 


32.250 


275 


7.454       1,861.64 


10,750 


91.70 


7,454 
129,000 


733.30 


275 


1.861.64 


91.70 


Mark. 


48.05 


9.81 


143.50 


29.28       3.459.95 


858.17 


50.35 


10. 28       3. 701. 85 


Mark 

Francs 316.72 

Pounds 65.16.8 

Esc 490.53 

Sol 2,509.74 

Pesos 32.265 

NCr 345.06 


64.64 
157.40 
73.05 
64.69 
92.09 
108.56 


329.09 

74.12.6 

517 

2,908.47 

16.843 

417.74 


4,184        1.044.96  1975.47 

67.16          660.85          132.86  89.19 

179.10         134.1.3          319.65  26.16.10 

77.00  106.22 

74.83  3.031.79 

48.22  3.567 

130.69 184 


483 
18.20 
63.50 
15.73 
77.84 
10.19 
56.62 


6.159.47 

1.395.85 

301.7.3 

1.113.75 

8,450 

52.675 

946.80 


560.43 


577.00 1.497.47 


725.08 


150.00 
150.00 
325.38 
963.54 


1, 588. 92 


DM... .-;i-.-i-: 7.278.31   1,797.56 7.278.31 


1,797.56 
488.86 
188.11 
187.97 
150.50 
354.80 


3. 167. 80 


1,865.49 
577.63 


2.443.12 


150.00 
596.03 
797.  26 
150.00 
150.00 
100.00 
723. 42 
150.00 


2.816.71 
{1.861.64 


150.00 
596.03 
797. 26 
150.00 
150.00 
100.00 
723.42 
150.00 


2.816.71 

1.861.64 

550.00 

12.80 


2.424.44 


1,861.64 
481.86 


2. 343. 50 


1.861.64 
1.100.00 


2.961.64 


907.54 

1.527.96 
282.88 
719.65 
165.78 
217.36 
150.50 
295.87 


3.359.98 


6.099.42 4.215.39  25.657.79 2.272.05 


38.244.65 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
»8.244.65 


JAMES  0.  EASTLAND, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


April  18,  1969 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS,  U.S.  SENATE.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1968 


_ 

Name  ol  currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Tola 

Name  and  eotintiy 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

arU.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent* 
orU.S. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dolUr 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Spong,  William  B.,  Jr.: 

England 

Pounds 

Kroner 

Deutsche  mark 

£31.15.0 
208.00 
100.00 

76.83 
40.33 
25.00 

£29. 10. 0 
158.00 

70.75 
30.61 

£1.0.0 
28a  00 
747.20 

2.42  . 
54.16  . 
186.61 

£62.5.0 
646.00 
938.32 

150.00 

Sweden 

Germany 

9i.J2" 

""I'h'io' 

125.  10 
234.41 

ToUl 

142.16 

101.36  . 

243. 19  . 

22.80  .. 

509.51 

I  Excess  baggage  charges. 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) .*... 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
..  $509.51 

JENNINGS  RANDOLPH, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate. 


Feb.  10, 1969. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY   COMMITTEE   ON 
JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1968 

RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION,    U.S.    SENATE. 

EXPENDED 

BETWEEN 

Name  of  currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Gordon  F.  Harrison: 

Great  Britain 

£.: 

48 

$115.20 

35 

$84.00 

26.11.11 
1.727.20 

$39.85 
431.37  . 

5.2.9 

$11.92 

98.2.9 
1,727.20 

$250.97 

Air  transportation,  Washington  to 
London  and  return. 

DM 

DM 

.  Lire 

£ 

.  DM 

.  DM 

Ure 

.  £ 

.  DM 

431.  37 

Subtotal 

115.20 

84.00  .. 

471.22  . 

11.92  . 

682.34 

William  M.  Cochrane: 

Germany 

Italy 

England 

Air  travel 

16 

44.000 

10 

4.00 
70.62 
24.00 

142 

41.000 

15 

35.50 
65.82 
36.00 

20 

2,000 

5 

5.00 

3.21 

12.00 

930.70  . 

25 

10,000 

4 

6.25 
16.05 
9.60 

203 

97.000 

34 

50.75 
155.70 

81.60 
930.70 

Subtotal 

98.62 

137.32  .. 

950.61  . 

31.90  . 

1,218.75 

John  F.  Haley: 

Germany 

Italy 

England 

John  F.  Haley:  Air  travel 

78 

55.000 

16 

19.50 
88.00 
38.40 

165 

52,500 

15 

41.25 
84.00 
36.00 

66 

14,000 

11 

16.50 

22.40 

26.40 

930.70  . 

69 

15,000 

6 

17.25 
24.00 
14.40 

378 

136,500 

48 

3,723 

94.50 
218.40 
115.20 
930.70 

Subtotal 

145.90 

161.25  .. 

996.00 

55.65  . 

1,358.80 

Total 

359.72 

382.57  . 

2,418.13  . 

99.47  . 

3, 259. 89 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalen 

t) 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
$3,259.89 

Feb.  28, 1969. 


8.  EVERETT  JORDAN. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY.   U.S.  SENATE,   EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.   1 

AND  DEC.  31,   1968 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
( currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


H.  Agnew: 

Germany D.Marks 210.00 

Turkey T.  Lira 314.00 

Greece Drachmas 1,045.00 

Italy Lire 12,500.00 


England Pounds 

J.  B.  Anderson: 

Korea Won 

Vietnam Piastres 

Thailand Baht 

W.  F.  Bennett: 

Peru Soles 

Argentina Pesos 

Brazil Cruzeiros 

Cotombia... Pesos 

Germany D.  Marks 

J.  T.  Conway: 

U.S.S.R Rubles 

Austria A.  Schillings. 

Switzerland S.  Franc 

U.K... Pounds 

Germany D.  Marks 

Austria A.  Schillings. 

B.  B.  HkkenkMper: 

France Franc 

Belgium B.  Franc , 

Germany D.  Marks 

T.  G.  Morris; 

Korea. Won 

Vietnam VN  $ 

Thailand Baht 


28.6 

6,924 

19.  780 

1,280 

2.225 
23.100 
350.20 

1,068 


50.00 
35.00 
35.00 
-'  20. 00 
40.00 

25.00 

168.00 

64.00 

50.00 
66.00 
90.00 
63.00 


296.00 

583.00 

1.495.00 

9,400.00 

28.6 

8,260 
8,000 
1,390 

1,869 

8,529 

103.00 

571 


70.00 
65.00 
50.00 
15.00  . 
40.00 

30.00 
68.00  . 
69.50 

42.77 
24.00 
26.00 
34.83 


4,311.00 
18.00 
60.00 


•1,075.43 
2.00 
2.00 


4.00 

45.00 

209.00 


9  60 

5.00 
7.00 


3.6 
2,214 


5.00 
8.36 


280 
6,002 


14.00 
1|S<61 


3.9 

2,762 

2,000 

350 

223 


5.40 

10.00 
16.37 
17.50 

5.00 


4,018      '1,014.00 


14.30 
175 


8.15 
10.00 


135.00 

1, 155. 00 

80 

12.2 


146.00 
45.00 
18.50 
17.00 


165.00 

900.00 

90 

9.3 


180.00 
35.00 
20.50 
13.00 


1,328.00 

366.85 
.855 


51.79 

74.87 
17.00 


900.00 

100.00 
.300 


35.23 

20.41 
6.50  . 


13.004 

16.982 

1,059.60 


48.00 

143.44 

5a  33 


10,246 
8.558 
1,500 


37.00 
73.00 
71.25 


200.00 

258.00 

22 

7.2 

4.  598. 40 

5.050.00 

62.90 

"3'567.66" 

1,345 

1,180 

450 


222. 22 

laoo 

<     5.50 

laoo 

1.153.64' 
196.27 

12.65 


10 

258.00 

22 

7.2 


laoo 

10.00 
5.50 

laoo 


889.45' 

5.00 

laoo 

21.37 


129.00 

34.00 
25 


5.00 

7.00 
.50 


2,770 

1.180 

368.40 


laoo 
laoo 

2a  78 


4,821.00 

96a  00 

2, 809.  00 

21,900.00 

64.7 

2a  160 

29. 780 

3,300 

ia319 

31.629 

467.50 

1,814 

4.018 

501.00 

2,571.00 

214 

35.9 

4,598.40 

7. 407. 00 

563.75 
1.180.00 
3, 567. 00 

27,365 

27,900 

3,378 


1,205.03 
107.00 
94.00 
35.00 
9a  40 

73.36 
252.37 
165.00 

236.38 

9a  00 

124.15 

107.83 

1.014.00 

558.22 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 

1,153  64 

288.29 

114.93 

24.00 

889  45 

100.00 
238.44 
163.73 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  (JF 


Name  and  country 


G.  F 


Hosmer: 
Korea 

Vietnam 

Thialand 

Austria 

Germany 

England. 

Colombia 

Peru. 

Chile 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Murphy: 

Korea  

Vietnam 

Thailand 

Turkey  

Greece 

Italy 

Belgium 

England 

Austria 

France.. 

Germany 

Colombia..!'." 
F  Marphy:    ■  -• 

Peru      

Argentina 

Brajil 

B.  Radcliffe: 

Belgium 

Italy 

Germany 


Total. 


'Commercial  Air  Transportation 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  eqlilvalent). 


Mar.  6,  1969. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDltURE 


Name  and  country 


Martha  W.  Griffiths: 

Australia.     

Hong  Kong ... 

Singapore 

Taiwan 

Thailand 


Subtotal. 


Jacob  K.  Javits: 

France. 

Germany 

Italy 

United  Kingdom. 


Total. 


William  S  Moorhead: 

France        

Portugal 

Spam 

United  Kingdom.. 


Subtotal 

Henry  S  Reuss;  Germany. 


John  R.Stark: 

United  Kingdom. 
Netherlands 


Subtotal.... 
Total 


■  Round-trip  transportation 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equkale 


Feb.  28,  1969. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY,  U.S.   SENATE    EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN    1 

AND  DEC.  31,  196S— ContinuKi 


Lodging 


MmIs 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Won 

Piastres 

Baht 

A.  Schillings. 
D.  Marks.... 

Pounds 

Pesos^ 

Sol« 

Esc 

Pesos.. 

Cruzeiros 


...  Won 

...  Piastres 

..  Baht 

..  T.  Ura 

-.  Drachmas.. 

—  Lira 

^.  B.  Franc 

..  Pounds 

.^.  Shillings. 

.JSranc 

.^.  Marks... 
-.  Pesos 


Soles 

Pesos 

Cruielros. 

B.  Francs. 

Lira 

D.Marks.. 


9,000 

16,067 

1,064 

1.932 

120.00 

14.00.0 

650 

2,826.50 

508.10 

35,868 

39,070 

6,016 

18,584 

1,172.80 

371 

1,103 

4,710 

2,906 

17.14.6 

1,881.60 

273 

12 

840.00 

1,837 
27,913 
327.00 

1,332 

52,400 

145.2 


32.00 
136.00 
52.00 
75.00 
30.00 
40.00 
38.00 
63.00 
59.00 
102.00 
105.29 

$21.49 
157.00 
58.60 
41.30 
36.75 
7,50 
57,50 
43.20 
72,36 
55.00 
3.00 
52.00 

34.50 
80.00 
80.00 

26.00 
83.84 
36.44 


6,200 

9,753 

1,609 

1.672 

90 

9.11.9 

1,008 

3,238.50 

177.00 

22, 132 

28, 435 

7.119 

6.990 

1,091.20 

328 

977 

8.370 

3.505 

28.  OO.  0 

1.170 

119 

60 

1.050.00 

2,458 
15,662 
370.00 

2,135 

110,000 

132 


2200 1.365 

82.81 1,180 

76.91  200            10.00  200 

65.00  4,020           156.24  260 

22.50  4,882.00       1,223,89  40 

26.00  2.02.2              5.00  1.01.1 

60.00  168            10.00  94 

72.36  890            20.00  445 

20.00 51  40 

63.71  3,500            10.00  3,500 

76.50  3,740            10.00  3,740 

J26.00 1,365 

59.00  556     $5.00  559 

54.06  100      5.00  100 

36.40  45      5.00  45 

32.65  150 

13.40 3.120 

70.10  250      5.00  500 

75.00  4.04.4      10.00  5.00.0 

45.00  260      10. 00  260 

25.00  62.90     12.65  50 

15.00  10.463,01   2,605.75  20 

63.00  175.00     10.00  175.00 


50.50 
44.50 
90.00 

42.00 
178.80 
33.13 


41.11 

300 

23,000 

2, 878.  80 


10.00 

6.00 

37.12 

•  772.  23 


445 
3,500 
41.11 

1,320 

30,000 

57 


6.07 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

3.96 

5.53 
10,00 

6.44 
10.00 
10.00 

J5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.23 

14.68 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

10.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

26.00 
46.15 
11.71 


16,565 

27,000 

3,073 

7,884 

5,132 

26.15.2 

1,920 

7,400 

736.50 

65,000 

74,985 

14,500 

26,689 

2,464 

789 

2.230 

16,200 

7.161 

54. 19. 0 

3,571.60 

504.90 

10.555.01 

2, 240. 00 

4,740 
47,075 
779.22 

4,347 

215,400 

3, 172. 80 


60.07 

228. 81 

148.91 

306.26 

1,286.39 

74.96 
113.53 
165. 36 

85.44 
185.71 
201,  79 

$52.49 

226.00 

122.66 

87.70 

74.40 

25.90 

142.83 

142.88 

137.  36 

102. 65 

2,628.75 

135. 00 

104.00 
134.  50 
190.00 

100.00 
346.00 
803.  51 


3.005.70 2,568.32 


9,  684. 47 


478.57  15,737.06 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
15,737.06 


CHETHOLIFIELD 
Chairman,  Committee  on  JCAE. 

OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  JOINT  ECOIHOMIC  COMMITTEE,  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN   1  AND 

DEC.  31,  1968 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


Australians... 
Hong  KongJ.. 
Singapore!. . . 
New  Taiwan}. 
Baht.  


78.77 

603.50 

432. 12 

1.377 

1.069.20 


87.75 
98.77 
142.  38 
34.43 
51.73 


51.39 

282. 47 

159.70 

423 

894.39 


57.25 
46.23 
52.62 
10.57 
43.27 


96.89 
25.21 
123.60 


107.93 

4.13 

40.72 


4.49 

30,55 

15.18 

200 

103, 35 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


231.  54 

941.73 

730. 60 

2.000 

.066.94 


257. 93 
154.13 
240.  72 
50.00 
100.00 


415.06 


209.94 


152.78 


25.00 


802.78 


Franc... 

DM 

Lira 

Pound.. 


147.00 
120. 12 


30.00 
3a  00 


98.00 
80.08 
15.575 
10-8-4 


20.00 
20.00 
25.00 
25.00 


2,924.40 


- 245.00  50.00 

'730.37  3,124.60  780.37 

6,230     10.00  21.805  35.00 
4-3-4      10.00  14-11-8  35.00 


60.00 


90.00 


730.  37 


20.00 


900.37 


Franc... 
Escudos. 
Pesetas. 
Pound.. 


1.122.10 

2,373.21 

7.951 

63-5-10 


229.00 

82.93 

114.24 

151.90 


519.  40 

1,475,89 

4,900 

31-14-2 


106.00 
51.57 
70.40 
76.10 


1.199.91 

3.266 

24-18-0 


41.93 
46.92 
59.76 


73.50 

445.  20 

1.069 

9-3^ 


15.00 
15.56 
15.36 
22.00 


1.715 

5,494.21 

17,186 

129-1-4 


350.00 
191.99 
246.92 
309.76 


578. 07 


304.07 


148.61 


67.92 


1.098.67 


DM. 


22.10 


5.52 


92.00 


22.98 


114. 10 


28.50 


5.52 


22.98 


28.50 


Pound.. 
Guilder. 


39-11-8 


95.00 


48-6-8 


116.00 


14-3-4 
1.576.07 


34.00 
•434.66 


2-1-8 


5,00 


104-3-4 
1.576.07 


250.00 
434. 66 


95.00 


116.00 


468.66 


5.00 


684. 66 


1,148.13 


725.53  1.523.40 


U7.92 


3,514.98 


purchased  by  State  Department 
nl) -. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
3.514.98 


WRI&IT  PATMAN, 
Chairman,  Joint  Ecotwmic  Committee. 


April  -18,  1969 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS   BY   BRITSH  AMERICAN   PARLIAMENTARY   CONFERENCE   (BERMUDA.    FEB    25-29.    1968)   EX- 
PENDED BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1968 


Name  of  currency 

Lodfing 

Meals 

Transportatnn 

Miscellaneous 

Tota 

. 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Bourke  6.  Hickenlooper:  Bermuda 

Vance  Hartke:  Bernfuda 

Edmund  Muskie:  Bermuda 

Pound  sterling 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

41-6-5H 
41-6-5H 
41-6-5>i 
41-6-5H 
41-6-5« 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

44-8-5 
45-13-3 

38-8  7 
28-18-6 
37-12-1 

107. 50 
110.50 

93.00 

70.00  . 

91.00 

6-1-11 
4-2-3 
6-7-3 

14.75 
10.00 
15.39    . 

11-9-4)^^ 

12-3-9). 

12-3-11 

2-16-2H' 

2-11-8 

17-3-0 

27.75 
29.50 
29.51 
6.80 
6.25 
41.50 

103-6-2 

103-6-2 

97-18-184 

73  1-2 

86-3  2 

17  3-0 

250.00 
250.00 
237.90 
176.80 

Mary  M.  McLaughlin:  Bermuda 

Delegation     expenses:     Telephones, 
newspapers,  and  periodicals,  stamps. 

4-13-0 

11.25 

208.50 
41.50 

•    ■ 

Total 

500.00 

472. 00  . 

51.39  .. 

141.31 

1. 164. 70 

Foreicn  currencv  (U.S.  dollar  eouivalent 

) 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
Jl.164.70 

B.  B.  HICKENLOOPER, 
Chairman,  Senate  Delegation. 
December  31,  1968 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  AMERICAN  GROUP,  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1968 


' 

Name  of  currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Gordon  Allott: 

Trinidad 

Senegal  . 

Colombia. 

Peru 

Peru-United  States 

Howard  W  Cannon; 

Colombia 

..  TTJ 

.    CFA .     .     . 

..  Pesos 

..  Soles.... 

..  DM 

- .   Pesos. 

..  Soles 

.  TTJ 

..  CFA 

..  Pesos 

..  Soles 

-  TTJ 

..  CFA 

..  Pesos 

..  Soles 

..  Pesos 

..  Soles 

..  Pesos 

..  Soles 

..  TTJ 

..  USJ 

-  USJ 

..  TTJ 

--  UJ 

..  TTJ 

..  USJ 

USJ 

88.00 
30,100 
660.00 
13,029 

660.  00 
10,  590 

S8.00 
30, 100 
660.03 
10.714 

88.00 
30,100 

450.00 
9,672 

450.00 
5,861 

88.00 
68.66  " 

45.80 
122. 85 

40.07 
296.12 

40.07 
240. 68 

«.  80 
122.  85 

40.  C7 
243. 50 

45.80 
122.85 

27.32 
219. 83 

26.94 
132.82 

45.80 
35."46  " 

5.06 

8,850 

1,343.00 

2,437 

59.00 
2,532 

42.05 
6.720 
79.00 
3.796 

3^.72 
6,955 

86.70 
666 

583.  85 
7,780 

131.29 

"244.13 

24,66" 

2.63 
36. 12  . 
81.55 
55.38 

3.58 
57.54 

21.90 

2?.  42 

4.80 

86.27 

17.04 
28.38 

5.28 
15.00 

33.76 
181.80 

63.38 

4.10 

"  ""i27."i5" 

i2.58" 
130.00 

i.408.40  ■ 

""  "35I.'i3". 

12.050 
794.00 
3.147 

1.549" 

20.00 
13.150 

'  "     1.205 

48.97 
48.00 
71.65 

35.  32 

10.42 
53.67 

27.50 

93.06 

51. 100 
2. 797.  00 

18.614 
1,408.40 

719.00 
14.671 

150.05 
49,970 
739.  00 

15.715 

120.  72 
49,305 

536.70 
21,209 

1,089.00 
14.490 

1.972.50     - 
120.  564 

219. 29 

"344.83 

725. 03 

24.00 

25."  6o" 

71.375 

2i6,"956" 
33,050 

"""98,756 

"""46.556"' 
14.150 

48.43 
207  94 
169.62 
423.15 
351.13 

43.65 
333.  54 

B  Everett  Jordan: 

78.12 

Senegal T 

Colombia 

203.94 

44.87 
3-37.  27 

A.  S.  Mike  Monroney: 

62.84 

Senegal  

Ralph  Yarborough: 

Colombia 

12,250 

50.00 

201.23 

32.60 

10,871 

75.15 
737 

247. 18 

4.50 
17.25 

482.01 

Milrae  Jensen: 

Colombia 

Peru 

Delegation  expenses. 
Transportation: 

Colombia 

Peru 

DarrellSt  Claire: 

Trinidad 

Delegation  expenses: 

Meals 

Supplies 

Hotel  offices 

Transportation 

Staff  meals 

Commissary 

65.20 

290 

1,972.50 
120.564 

6.80 

121.38  . 
2.664.42  . 

338.67 
121.38 

2.664.42 

109.18 

""""725."63" 

■"  364.67 

22.76 

85.75": 

11.82 

2."i6": 

12.70 
143.91 

44. 38  . 

4.10 

85.75 

174.37 

364.67 

.    12.58 

130. 00 

2.10 

Do 

Senegal 

Delegation  expenses: 

Supplies    

Hotel  offices 

Transportatun 

Do 

Delegation  and  staff  meals. 

Embassy  receptions 

Communications 

Gratuities,  etc 

Germany 

Colombia 

Delegation  expenses: 

Supplies 

Hotel  offices 

Tiansporfation 

Do... 

Embassy  reception 

Do 

Delegation  and  staff  meals. 

Commissary 

Gratuities,  miscellaneous. . 

Peru 

Delegatnn  expenses: 

Supplies - 

Do 

-TTJ 

..  CFA 

..  USJ 

..  CFA 

..  CFA 

-  USJ 

CFA 

"  ""32.'966" 
"""2i6,"956" 

""'i34."28"' 

""  86i.6o  ; 

3,"2i5" 

ii'ii" 

33,056" 

98,'756' 

■  134.89" 
458.35 
403.00 
30.00 

1,715.00 

""  "584."75". 

25.00 
35.260 

12.70 
291.31 

44.38 
861.00 
134.89 
458.  35 
403.00 

..  USJ 

do 

..  CFA 

do 

..  USJ 

..  Pesos 

..  USJ 

..  Pesos 

■"""666.'o6' 

"'3,"8i4."96' 

47."  66"" 

40.07 

"""231.65". 

7i.i6 

5.12 

"'"'io.'sso  " 

14.150 
"168.70 

""     165.51" 
58.31 
42.00  . 
11.43  . 

15.00  . 

30.00 

1.715.00 

165. 51 

58.31 
745.75 

84.00 

56.62 

9,"666.66 

"■""568.35" 
29.16 

""3.'8i4.90" 
9.660.00 

15.00 
231.65 
568.35 

USJ 

29.16 

..  Pesos 

..  USJ 

...  Pesos 

..  USJ 

...  USJ 

..  Pesos 

..  Soles 

USJ 

".i6,"339'66" 

234."98  ■ 

6,669.00 
""2."726.'66 

"8."956.66 

404.90 

274. 91 

167.86 

20.00 

34.00 

"""263."46" 

6.669.00 
""2.726:66 

404.90 

274.91 
167.86 
20.00 
34.00 

680.00 
3.938.00 

41.32 
89.95 

93.00  . 
12.41 

680.00 
23. 227. 00 

550" 

V5.245 
7,738 
2,620 

41.32 
528. 33 

93.00 

Soles 

» 

550 

12.41 

do 

75,245 

1.761.63  . 

1.761.63 

rin 

7,738 

174.78 

174.  78 

do 

2,620 

60.24 
524. 37 

60.24 

Do — 

—  USJ - — 

524.  37 

9652 

REPORT  OF  EXPENOITUm 


Name  and  country 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


April  18,  1969 


OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  AMERICAN  GROUP,  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC  31.  1 968-Con. 


Lodflnf 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Nam*  of  cuiTMcy 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


ToUl 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


13,424 


Darrell  St   Clair— Continiiad 

Delegation  expenses- — Con 

Detegation  dinnerl Soles.. 

Commosary L.. USJ.,„ 

Embassy  staff  ovemnM Sotes „ jO  gu 

Embassy  personn^ ..do 1""~' " ""  l  mO 

Embassy  services, do 1V.V--"V.1"  28  763 

CrafuitiM*   miWAllan«Aii«  ^U«  I'ocA 


30S.11 
137. 55 


13.424 


Gratuities,  miscelllneous SoIm. 


Total. 


Note:  )17I.0S  reimbui  «d  to  IPU  funds  by  Darrell  SL  Claire  for  personal  expenses. 


dolMr 


Foreign  currency  (US 
Appropriated  funds:  Other 

Total 


r  equivalent) 

?2  use.  276 ---^---i"""^"iirri""."."."i"."iiir"""ii:i:;;::r;i 


Mar.  11.  1969. 
REPOITT  OF-fXPENDITUllE 


Nun*  and  country 


261.75 
22.79 

649.28 
45.60 


10,950 
1,010 

28,763 
1,960 


305.11 
137.  55 
261.75 

22.79 
649.28 

45.60 


5.206.08 3.217.34 


7.606.68 


2.423.47 


18,453.57 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
3. 658. 80 
14. 794. 77 


--- - - 18.453.57 

ALEXANDER  PIRNIE, 
Chairman  of  Delegation  and  President  of  the  Group. 

OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE-HONOLULU     HAWAII 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  11  AND  APR.  17,  1968 


Lodginf 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  o(  currency 


Foreisn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dolUr 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


0.75 


5.24 


Senator  John  Sparfcman;  Urited  States.  Dollar. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin,  Uiiited  States do 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening;  Utited  States do 

Senator  Len  8.  Jordan;  United  Stales- do. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield;  Jilted  States do 

Senator  Franl<  E.  Moss:  United  States do. 

Robert  Dockery;  United  States do. 

Joann  Green:  United  States  J.   .  do 

Pat  Holt;  United  States        I do. 

Milrae  Jensen.  United  Statel do 

Art  Kuhl;  United  States I -...do. 

Mrs.  Martha  Sotomon:  UnitatI  States do. 

Elmira  Vogtmann:  United  States Dollar.. 

Delegation  expenses: 

Official  luncheons  and  dinners 4  900  22 

T        :..  .:^::.:::::;::;;:;:... 3,772.06 

-. ,  ^      ,  ,     t 577.39 

Telephone  and  telegrap  i iii'n 

Stationery  supplies.       '  

Interpreter  s  fees. 


234.00 
131.04 
131.04 
131.04 
131.04 
131.04  . 
117.00  . 
117.00  . 
131.04  . 
195.  00  . 
195.00  . 
117.00  . 
117.00  . 


28.54 
55.17 
46.77 
60.00 
106.45 
41.27 
76.84  . 
12.27  . 
71.63 
132.65 
161.93  . 
24.62  . 
5.80  . 


17.35 

laso 


14.66 
23.98 
19. 30 
.25 
18.73 
17.78 
23.33 


.25 


Typewriter  rental. 
Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Appropriated  funds:  Public 


Law  86-420. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDIT  IRE 


Name  and  country 


Sen.  George  D.  Aiken,  United  States 


171.80 
1.472.39 
44.00 
70.72 


263.29 
186.21 
183.  OS 
191.04 
252. 15 
196.29 
213.14 
129.52 
221.40 
362.78 
390.56 
141.62 
123.  05 

,900.22 

,  772. 06 

577.39 

265.  78 

171.80 

,472.39 

44.00 

70.72 


Z.«5.63 5,724.16 3.799.71 2,148.96 14,128.46 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
14,128.46 


JOHN  SPARKMAN, 
Chairman,  Senate  delegation. 

;  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE-WASHINGTON    DC   AND 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.-EXPENOED  BETWEEN  MARCH  20  AND  MARCH  24.  1968 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


VS.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


States.. 
States.. 


Sen.  Robert  P  Griffin,  United 
Sen.  Allen  J  Ellender,  Unitec 
Sen.  Hiram  L.  Fong,  United  States 
Sen.  Len  B  Jordan,  United  Slates 
Sen.  W.  B  Spong,  Jr    United  States 
Art  Kuhl,  United  States 
Milrae  Jensen,  United  States 
Delegation  expenses 


Official  luncheons  and  diilners  i  ku  qc 

Transportation.  raacw 


Stationery  supplies. 

Reporting  fees 

Telephone  charges. 

Hotel  offices 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Dollar 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


53.00 
53.00 
42.40 
53.00 
53.00 
53.00 
42.40 
26.50  . 


5.00 
2.60 
3.64 
4.93 
24.78 
4.00 
3.37 
1.56  . 


1.57 


2.62 
2.09 


922.67 


188.57 


143.87 
26.77 
13.78 


112.13 


58.00 
55.60 
47.61 
57.93 
77.78 
57.00 
48.39 
3a  15 

4,556.95 
922. 67 
143.87 
26.77 
13.78 
188.57 
112.13 


564.87 4.606.83 


922.67 


302.83 


6. 397. 20 


April  18,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY   CANADA  UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE— WASHINGTON, 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LA.— EXPENDED   BETWEEN   MAR.   20  AND   MAR.   24,    1968 


9653 


D.C.   AND 


Other  Public  Law  86-42. 


RECAPITULATION 

Amount 

, -  J6.397.20 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Senate  Delegation. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  COMMITTEE  DELEGATION  TO  14TH  CONFERENCE,  COMMONWEALTH  PARLIAMENTARY  ASSO- 
CIATION, U.S.  SENATE,  NASSAU.  BAHAMAS,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  30  AND  NOV.  3.   1968 


Lodging                            MmIs 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Tola 

Name  and  country                         Name  ot  currency 

US.  dollar 
equivalent 
Foreign          or  U.S.         Foreign 
currency       currency       currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency        currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency        currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Senator  B  Evsrett  Jordan'  Bahamas 

17.85  .. 

.80.. 

5.00.. 

26.65  .. 

27.84  .. 

2.00. 

^.20 

23.05 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph:  Bahamas 

Senator  Stephen  M  Young:  Bahamas 

Senator  Thomas  J  Mclntyre:  Bahamas.... 

Pat  M  Holt   Bahamas 

74.00. 

122.40. 

74.80 

127. 40 

2.00. 

28.65 

...  .    ...          10.00  . 

14.73  . 

52.57 

Delegation  expenses: 

Official  dinners  and  receptions 

Local  transportation ^ 

446.02.. 

'.'.""■.'.".".•' " " "  18'  ob" ". 

443.  88 
18.00 

Total 

524. 16  .. 

228.40. 

17.93  . 

770. 49 

ADorooriated  funds:  S.  Res.  115 

RECAPITULATION 

S770.49 

B.  EVERETT  JORDAN, 
Chairman,  Senate  Delegation. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMIHEE  ON  SENATE  DELEGATION,  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY,  14TH  CONFERENCE 
NOV.    10-23,   1968,  BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM;  BERLIN  AND  BONN,  GERMANY;  LONDON,  ENGLAND;  AND  PARIS,  FRANCE;  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1968 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


ToUl 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


John  Sparkman: 

Belgium. Dollar 

Belgium Franc 

England. Pound 

France Franc 

John  Stennis: 

Belgium Dollar 

Germany do 

Mike  Mansfield: 

Belgium do 

France. do 

Albert  Gore: 

Belgium do 

France do 

Henry  M. Jackson: 

Belgium do 

Lee  Metcail: 

Belgium Dollar 

Germany ; do. 

England -do 

France do 

Claiborne  Pell: 

Belgium do 

France Franc 

Thomas  J  Mclntyre: 

Belgium Dollar... 

Germany -.. do 

France do 

France .-.  Franc.  

Birch  Bayh: 

Belgium Dollar 

France.   do 

Joseph  D.  Tydinp; 

Belgium Dollar 

Do do 

William  B.  Spong: 

Germany do 

England do 

France '. ...do 

Karl  E.  Mundt: 

Belgium Franc 

Netherlands...' Guilder 

United  States Dollar 

Belgium do 

Germany.. -. do 

Do Deutsche  mirk., 

England Dollar 

France 1 do 

Roman  Hruska: 

Belgium Dollar , 

Germany do 

John  Sherman  CoopCf: 

Belgium do 

France -.do 

Belgium Belgian  francs.. 

Germany Deutschmarks. . 

United  States Dollar 


60.30 


128.56 


60.8.6 
340.10 


145. 12 
69.41 

105.60 
82.23 

61.82 
34.70 

60.30 
69.41 

60.30 

74.80 
73.90 
56.70 
69.41 

60.50 


56.8.0 
353. 30 


135.36 
72.09 


1,180 

118.3.9 

564.71 


22.87 
281.80 
113.97 


27.50 


8.2.0 
41.60 


19.44 
8.50 


1.180 
■243.2.3 
1.299.71 


83.48 

30.  IS 

14.49  

70.82 

-20 

19.94  

202.10 


75.38 
62.58 
69.41 


86.34  . 
85.53  . 

76.80  . 

163.50 
27.54 
39.72 
34.87 

90.18 
42.83 

142.40 
68.66 
74.33 


2.26 
54.23 

.20 

17.00 
4.03 


18.45 


3.60 
24.90 


371.65 


1.452 


65.56 
34.70  . 

60.30 
61.84 

70.43 
56.70 
69.41 

29.04 


928 


165.66 
35.34 

151.00 
8&22 

63.15 
44.36 
50.11 

18.56 


75.01 
9.50 


22.60 

3.74 

14.60 
12.63 
12.33 


220.  55 


371.65 


41.34 


2,853.5 


794.40 


220 


98.12 
6.62 

20.54 

5.76 

.20 

4.40 


75.38 
71.74 


88.38 

45.32 


5. 55. 
3.70 


2,600 
2.853.5 


56.70 
69.41 

51.56 
72.33 

66.12 
20.83 


32.82  . 
61.93 

96.72  . 
60.41 

76.92 
19.06 


92.00 


22.94 


2.28 


92.00 


997 
1,58S 


19.32 

398.89 

33.00 


7.72 
6.30 

27.68 
6.30 


997 
1.588 


216.36 

22.87 

581.72 

263.97 

319. 24 
96.72 

132.84 
54.64 

1W.90 
209.17 

137.30 

255. 30 
105.47 
96.42 
104.28 

173.28 
46.57 

235. 98 

168.77 

156.07 

75.01 

282.06 

70.04 

309.42 
153.68 

154.12 
106.82 
119.72 

52.00 

794.40 

5.55 

167.46 

117.06 

22.94 

91.80 

131.34 

156.00 
139.04 

170.72 
46.19 
19.32 

398.89 
33.00 


9654 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


April  18,  1969 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITUI^ES 
NOV.    10-23,    1968 
DEC.   31. 


196ft— C  »nt 


Name  and  country 


Jacob  K.  Javits:  Belgium 
Charles  Percy: 

Belgium 

Germany 

France 

Donald  G.  Henderson: 

Belgium  

France 

England 

Netherlands 

United  States 

Belgium 

Do 

Germany 

Do 

France 

Milrae  iensen: 

Belgium  

Germany 

Milrae  Jensen: 

Germany 

England.^-.-. 

Eonce.,^.^ 

Mildred  Mitchel: 

Belgium 

France 

Belgium  

Marian  Kay  Lovell: 

Germany 

England 

France 

J.  Stanley  Kimmitt:  Belgiun 
Octa  Watson: 

Belgium 

Germany 

England  

France.- 

William  Farber: 

Belgium 

Germany 

Do.... 

Albert  Lakeland: 
William  Miller: 

Belgium 

Germany 

England 

France. 

Clark  Norton: 

Belgium 

Germany 

England  

France 

Delegation  expense:  Belgium 
Ofhual  luncheons  and  df 

Official  luncheons 

Hoteloffice  rental 

Office  machines  rental.. 

Office  supplies 

Telephone  charges 

Overtime,  Embassy  personnel 
Gratuities-- 
Oelegation  expense.  German 

Official  luncheons  and  dpners 
Hotel  office  rental. 
Telephone  charges. 

Office  supplies 

Overtime,  Embassy  personnel 
Local  transportation... 

Do 

Gratuities 

Delegation  expense,  England 

Official  meals 

Hotel  office  rental 

Local  transportation... 

Gratuities 

Delegation  expense.  Franca: 

Official  meals 

Hotel  office  rental 

Local  transportation 

Telephone  charges 

Overtime,  Embassy  personnel. 
Gratuities . 


Betgli  m Dollar. 


ToUI. 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar 

Appropriated  funds:  Other—  >ublic  Law '84-689. 


Total. 


Mar.  4.  1969. 


OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SENATE  DELEGATION,  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY  14TH  CONFERENCE 
BRUSSEUS,  BELGIUM;  BERLIN  AND  BONN,  GERMANY;  LONDON,  ENGLAND;  AND  PARIS,  RANGE;  U.S.  SENATE,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1,  AND 
inued 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  o(  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US. 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency         currency 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Belgian  Franc. 

Franc 

Pound 

Guilder 

Dollar 

.do. 


2,828 

414 

9. 15.  a 


58.22 

74.58 
57.16 
69.41 

30.  30 

84.49 
23.40 


2,397 

393 

12.15.6 


40.00 

137.56 
51.88 
33.72 

47.94 
80.20 
30.66 


794. 40 . 


20.00 
31.20 


341.50 

1.17.6 

2.853.5 


Belgian  Franc.. 
Deutsche  mark. 

Dollar 

Franc 


63.36 


82.20 
"5i7.'47" 


Dolbr  . 
do. 


2a  62 
42.89 

106.12 

52.80 
42.87 


4.8Sa0O 
96.10 

'     440.'i4" 


29.14 
97.00 
23.96 
46.36 

90  12 

66.20 
54.31  . 


69.70 

4.50 

794. 40 

18.00 


695 

80 

3.10.2 


2.91 

13.90 
16.33 
8.42 


175.50 


43.76 


150.00 
21.70 


17.39 


5.55 
13.52 
3.00 
5.42 
1.51 
3.50 


5.920 
1,228.50 
27.18.2 
2.853.5 


5,000 
375.50 


975.00 


Deutsche  mark. 

Dollar 

do 


.do. 
.do- 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


39.66 
41.64 

53.00 
62.48 
52.80 

41.08  . 
39.66  . 
41.64  . 
75.38  . 

52.80  . 
42.05  . 
39.66  . 
41.64  . 


12.06 
33.91 

60.32 
38L45 
52.04 

44.31  . 
26.66 

28.00  . 
U4.36  . 

65.32  . 
49.27  . 
16.77  . 
38.48  . 


92.00 


22.94 


12.50 
""7."i4" 


92.00 


.10 
38.30 


9.80 

.40 
5.00 


912.62 

243.  34 
109.04 
106.04 

118.40 
250  72 

66.98 
794.40 

23.55 
106.02 
100.00 

93.76 

90.76 
199.74 

119.00 
109.68 

22.94 
58.86 
75.55 

113.32 

101.03 
143.14 

85.39 
66.32 
69.64 
199.54 

118.52 
96.32 
56.43 
80.12 


Dollar 52.80 45.54 

----do 24.59 15.60 

Deutsche  mark \  348  07 

"-"--  52.80 76.04"... .'.... ■.— 


6.74 


338.20 _  -.      1,348.07 

24.32 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


[dollars): 
ners 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


52.80 
42.68 
39.66 
41.64 

52.80 
42.00 
39.96 
41.65  . 


393.45 


71.62 
45.31 
22.53 
63.34 

34.66 
13.93 
18.  00 
23.97 

.  187.  04  . 
434.20  . 


92.79 

58.07 

949.93 

25.00 


61.81 


850.84 


Dollars 

..    do 

.-.-do 

----do 

..-.do 

...do 

DMaflw - ■  3.i4i.'45' 

Dollars 


19.05 

21.70 

193.46 

20.00 

783.21  3.141.45 

45.46 


45.87 


do 

do 74.28 

P«"n<' iiii3.4 

Dollars 


283.08 


11.66 


118.13.4 


90.71 


Dollan 

do - 104.12 :;.-.. 

Franc -.- ----      2  185.99 

Dollars 

do 

do 


443.34 - 2  185.99 

1.71  — 

48.98  

4.06 


850.84 
61.81 
19.05 
21.70 

193.46 
20.00 

783.21 
45.46 

45.87 

74.28 

283.08 

11.66 

90.71 

104.12 

1.71 

443.34 

48.98 

4.06 


-      4  717.02 7,100.60 5.415.73  2,257.84 

RECAPITULATION 


equivalent). 


19.491.19 


Amount 

5.946.44 

13. 544. 75 

19.491.19 


JOHN  SPARKMAN. 
Chairman,  Senate  Delegation,  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 


April  18,  1969                        CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 
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SENATE, 

4 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN 

9655 

.   I.  AND 

Name  and  country 

Name  ol  currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Joseph  Clark: 

Indonesia 

Vietnam 

Hong  Kong - 

Germany  • - 

Albert  Gore: 

Venezuela 

Brazil - 

Argentina 

Chile 

Peru 

Panama 

Czechoslovakia 

USSR.- 

Denmark.     

Netherlands' 

Belgium 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield: 

U.S.S.R 

Czechostovakia 

France.- 

Rumania 

Germany 

Netherlands' 

Yugoslavia' 

Italy - 

France 

England : 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell: 

Czechoslovakia 

France - 

Austria 

Germany ' 

U.S.S.R 

Denmark 

Netherlands' 

Belgium 

Pat  M.  Holt: 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Argentina 

Chile 

Peru — - 

Panama 

Morella  R  Hansen: 

Senegal 

..-  Rupiah 

...  Piaster 

--.  Dollar - 

--.  Mark 

..     Bolivar 

...  Cruzeiro 

--.  Peso - 

..    Escudo 

...  Sol 

..    Dollar 

--.  Koruna 

...  Ruble    

...  D.  Kroner 

.. .  Guilders 

-.-  B.  Franc 

--  Ruble 

.-.  Crown 

.--  Franc 

...  Lei 

...  D.M 

.--  Guilder 

New  Dinar 

■  2,891  " 
28>.40 

210.00 
272.26 
27,719 
462.48 

■■"i68.oo  ' 

187.63 

18 

623.40 

406 

762. 05 

94.85 

■"452.i6" 

348 

344.40 
313. 11 
515.40 

24.56 
••      47.36 

46.89 
85.07 
77.70 
67.45 

45."66  - 

"     '120.66 
25.00 

20.00  - 

43.44 
83.20 
63.50 
27.00 

36.17  " 

7i."66' 

24.00 
63.00 
20.00 

2,950 
182.10 

186.01 
196.92 
16.020 
390.55 
560 

384.72 
180.22 
142.60 

"    25.00  . 

30.00  . 

41.53  . 

61.53 

45.75 

57.01  - 
14.30  - 
40  45  . 
26.81 

200.25 
19.00 

9.035 

34.75 

14.317 
33,539 
210  35 

9.00 

60.20 

8.971 

135.  20 

194 

215,25 

9.00 

45.03 

55.07 

284.23 

34.33 

2.01 
18.71 
25.60 
19.65 

4.95 

6.05  . 
15.00 
10  00 

6.00 

23,  352 

39,380 

670.  85 

7,842 

405. 01 
598.  71 
58,977 
988.  23 
754 

811.40 
339. 72 
531.59 
1.780.85 
541.00 

23 

1,197.40 

2, 579. 99 

1,482.05 

294.85 

89.82 
333  73 

■      7.842 

69.33 
6.807 

1.960.40 

"    21.65 
19.45 

111.69 
1,960.40 

90.43 
186  96 
168.50 
144  11 

19  25 

2il.43 

42.50 

156.33 

1.780.85 

541.00 

4.25 

14.73 

47.22 

20.83 

492.08 

95.75 
56.54 

377  47 
70  83 

492.08 

10  48 

10.48 

5 
287 
343 
288 
80 

5.56 

20.00 
70.00 
24.00 
20.00 

25.56 

287 

303.80 

432 

120 

75  " 

26,000 

245 

41.4.12 

945.  53 
101.29 
274. 95 

20.00  . 
62.00 
36.00  . 
30.00  . 

6.66" 

41.73  . 

50.00 

75.00 

65.89 
20.38  - 
10.67 

83.44 

1,527.19 

307.28 

522.48 
123.  50 

77,00 

4,196.04 
7.830.85 

"  1.044." 36  " 
35. 4.  3 

601. 45 

1.157.21  .. 

1,157.21 

626.48 

""""269.96" 
83.96 

41.91 

25 

5.300 

147 

20. 16.  7 

455. 18 
44.73 
154.62 

2.00 

8.50 

30.00 

50.00 

31.72 
9.00 
6.00 

8,383.15 
31,300 

1,784.36 
975. 10 

2,346.56 
459. 13 

1,451.01 

3,487.20 
339. 72 
531. 59 

1,780.85 
541.00 

349.90 

578.  38 

75,  592. 10 

715.40 

2. 127. 10 

670  65 

—  Lire 

New  Franc      

50.23 
360  96 

.--  Pound 

---  Koruna 

---  Franc 

---  Schilling 

D  Mark 

208.96 

163.  52 
92  38 

506.04 

3,487.20 

42.50 

156.33 
1, 780. 85 

541.00 

19.67 
874.86  -- 

56.34 
874  86 

.--  Ruble - 

...  D.  Kroner 

Guilders 

108.00 
187.63 

120.00 
25.00 

180.22 
142.60 

200. 25 
19.00 

47.22 
20.83 
492,08  - 
10.48  -- 

9.00 
45.03 

10.00 
6.00 

377.47 

70  83 

492.08 

10  48 

...  Bolivar 

...  Cruzeiro 

...  Peso.. — 

...  Escudo - 

—  Sol - — 

...  Dollars 

CFA  Francs       

170.00 
167.86 
23,975 
3».40 
881.40 

7,660 

35.70 

20.750 

162.55 

468.50 

37.94 
52.40 
68.50 
48.05 
22.45 
37.50  . 

30.89 
42.59 
84.17 
65.54 
65.54 

141.90 
227. 19 
19.800 
295. 40 
687.65 

31.68  - 
70.87 
56.70 
43. 12  . 
17.58  . 
51. 25  . 

10.24 
19.23 
98.50  . 
75.70 
30.02 

38.00 
114.00 
8,410 
90.60 
558.05 

8.47 
35.59 
24.46 
13.20 
14.20 
24.86  . 

2,42 
7,16 
11,68 
6.35 
5.16 

78.09 

69.33 
23,407.10 

21.69 
67.16 

180.55 
216.82 
104.37 

54,23 

10.50  -. 

12,10 
31,02 

124.11 

2,540 

16.12 

24.465 

188.00 

214.65 

3,000 
26 

600 

6 

2.910 

15.76 

36.90 

13.800 

83.82 

48, 125 

546.31 

1. 324. 45 

1,629.24 

2,938 

66,060 

1,369.25 

312.50 
542.18 
59. 538 
608.60 
1.979.05 

55.65 

S.L.  Leones- 

100.00 

CFA  Francs 

194.  35 

Ethiopia 

Kenya 

Ghana' 

Norvill  Jones:  . 

Thailand--". — 

South  Vietnam .-. 

Hnnff  Konff 

Ethiopian  W 

....  Kenya  Shilling 

Npw  Ghanian  cedis 

180.00 

604.40 

1,692,24 

103. 10 

580 

48.56 

72.47 

84.55 

1,589.50  - 

5.00 
5.00 
8.00 

220  06 

1S5.28 

1,589.50 

...  Baht 

...  Piastre — 

H  K$p           — 

989. 76 
48,  576 
485.60 

170.00 
167.86 
23.975 
329.40 
881.40 

48.00 

410.00 

80.00 

37.94 
52.40 
68.50 
48.05 
22.45 
37.  50  . 

886.66 
11.832 
338. 35 

133.00 
212.  49 
21.100 
219.  20 
682. 15 

43.00 

102.00 

55.75 

29.67  . 
66.58 
60.20 
32.00 
17.40  . 
34.33  . 

958. 52 

6,072 

496. 74 

9.50 

92.50 

7,656 

60.00 

415. 50 

46.49 
52.35 
81.85 

2.12 
28.74 
21.80 

8.70 
10.65 

7.81  . 

142.  49 
569.35 
225. 60 

Arthur  M.  Kuhl: 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Argentina 

Chile 

...  Bolivar 

....  Cruzeiro 

Peso 

69.73 

69.33 
6.807 

21.69 
19.54 

169.41 

169. 95 

88.75 

Peru - - 

Panama 

Bader,  William: 

....  Sol 

—  Dollar 

50  50 

8.25  .. 

1!  633. 80  - 
14.08 
4.76  . 
14.28 

87.88 

583.77 

56 

2 

50 

46 
720 

37 

432 

3.570 

615 

63 

11,848 
768.6 
221.9 

621,07 

2,  727  56 

4,142.60 

4,753.82 

2. 963. 29 

2,  750  52 

271.85 

5, 957.  50 

740. 96 

192.00 

531.59 

148 

1.123.30 

1,178.25 

109.6.4 

1.633.80 

Germany 

Britain 

Israel 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

U.A.R 

Ferris,  Charles: 

Belgium 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

France 

James  G.  Lowenstein: 

France 

Czechostovakia 

Germany' - 

Austria - 

Poland 

U.S.S.R 

Yugoslavia 

Romania 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Francis  R.  Valeo: 

U.S.S.R- 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

England 

Netherlands' 

Belgium 

Yugoslavia '                   ..... 

....  D.Mark 

Pound 

1.  Pound 

Dinar 

L.  Pound 

E.  Pound 

...  Franc 

....  D.Mark 

....  Pound 

Franc 

Franc 

Koruna 

....  D.Mark 

Schilling 

....  ZIotys 

....  Ruble-- 

Dinar 

....  Lei 

Guilders 

D.  Kroner 

....  Ruble 

Crown 

364 

22 

180 

2ii"' 

33 

4.558 

211.3 

95.6 

244.51 

730. 59 
258.30 

""i,'39i."58  ■ 
648.00 
108.00 
423. 75 
712.80 

"■""i35."09" 

98 

348.40 

467.75 

45.17.4 

i,"656" 

518. 65 

■■"■375.34" 
15.6.7 

1,000.95 

91.43 
52.36 
51.42 

6i"76" 

59.41 

91.16 
52.95 
39.66 
49.90 

147. 00 
18.00 

54.66' 

27.00 

120.00 

33.90 

40.00 

18.66" 

20.00 

24.27 

95.45 

100.00 

2i."i2  " 

41.48 

76.'56" 

36.00 

301.25 

260 

13 

150 

3.570 

181 

30 

4,920 

357.1 

78,1 

256.76 

1,000.41 
2, 268. 02 

324.22 

1,262.73 

1,123.92 

62.50 

7_66.  25 

65.31 

30.94 

42.86 

1000  - 

57.22 

54.00 

98.40 
89.50 
32.40 
52.40 

201. 29 
158.05 
81.34 
49.00 
46.83 
69.44 
61.30 

40 

10.04 

180.86 
88.06 

52 

14.85 

123.41 

10  00 

123 
2 

1.660 

166.6 

25.1 

96.04 

648.66 
1,247.20 
4.405.60 

39.00 
3.60 

33.20 
41.63 

10.40 
19.60 

130.49 

86.91 

1, 104. 39 

101 

30.00 

192. 92 
117.01 

710 

33.9 

23.1 

23.76 

347. 90 
369. 08 
24.00 
308.98 
168.00 
4.50 
112.50 
28.16 

14.20 
8.50 
9.60 
4.85 

70  00 

25.72 
6.00 

11.99 
7.00 
5.00 
9.00 

1.58 

236.96 

192.58 

92.06 

126.  75 

548.78 

288.68 

1.191.73 

114.99 

810. 60 

96.85 

4.655.00 

33.78 
107.  61 
372.40 

114.61 

302. 05 

476.60 

41.58 

""""i42'66' 

30 
344.40 
367.  50 
35.  5. 0 

2,'466' 

222 

26, 165 

306.25 

17.10.0 

636.79 

19.66" 

33.34  . 
24.00 
75.00 
85.00 

48.66" 

18.00 
42.00 
61.50 
42.00 

196.00 

192.00 
208.87 

53.05  . 
27.83 

53.05 

45.03 

20 

430.  50 

343 

28.4.0 

6.00 

22.22 
40.00 
70.00 
68.00 

70  83 
75.56 

78.27 

Franc 

Pound 

Guilder 

B.  Franc 

New  Dinar 

' 

240.45 

253  00 

4, 196. 04 
600 

7,906.25 
7,787 
24.50 
4.3.5 

185.36 
3, 354.  35 

1,157.21  . 

12.00 

632.50 

12.50 

5.00 

10.00 

57.00 
928.93  . 

1.157.21 

2,000 

312 

12.848 

58.80 
10.7.5 

119.4b 

40.00 
25.00 
20  62 
12.00 
25.00 

36.75 

6.056 
8,958,90 
46.800 
764. 90 
47.7.5 

1,942.50 
3. 354. 35 

121.12 
716.98 

Italy 

France 

England 

Robert  H.  Dockery 

Brazil 

Netherlands 

See  footnote  at  end  of  ta 

....  Lire 

N.  Franc 

Pound 

Cruzeiro 

75.12 
155.00 
113.00 

591.00 
928.  93 

ble. 

9656 
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N«m«  and  country 


Tillman,  S«tti: 
Germany  ■.. 

Japan 

Honi  Kon|. 
Thailand... 
India 


rVMCS.  - 
EmlMd. 

Total.. 


Forajgn  currtncy  (U.S.  delta  equivalwit). 
S.  R«.  226. 


Total 

UJted  taiuuchant 

Mar.  6,  1969 


Lodgint 


Transpertatioti 


Mljealtan«o«M 


Total 


Nam*  ot  currmcy 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalant 

Forai|n  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Forelfn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Fo  reign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U,S.  ddtar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

curreiMy 


.mark ,,^ ..-,.. --,.:,-     6.475,M 


Yen 

Dollars. 

Baht 

Rupees 

Rials 

Kip 

Franc - 

PMnd — 


8.ZM 
72.00 
1,050 
350 
2,265 
4,200 

'iaiTo" 


23.00 
11.82 
50.80 
46.05 
30.20 
8.40 

'25.'65" 


23,466 
237. 25 
167.80 
513. 80 
5.550 
1.524 
154.67 
11.0.8 


65.18 
38.96 
153. 26 
67.61 
74.00 
3,05 
31.30 
26.33 


1,350 

21.61 

280 

230 

400 


1,626.57 

3.75 

3.55 

13.54 

30.26 

5.33 


24.70 
3.18.9 


5.00 
9.39 


2.496 

38.64 
480.20 

70.00 

485.00 

926.00 

5.43 

6.1.6 


6.94 
6.34 

23.23 
9.21 
6.47 
1.85 
1.10 

14.46 


6.475.38 

35.492 

369.50 

4.978 

1,163.80 

8,700.00 

6,650.00 

184.80 

31.15.11 


1.626.57 

98.87 

60.67 

240.83 

153.13 

116.00 

13.30 

37.40 

75.83 


.42a57 4,448.19 16,717.50.. 1.841.96 27.428.22 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 

t27. 120.48 
307.74 

27.428.22 


con  nercial  air  ticket  to  countries  visited. 


Mr.  RUSSELL. 


^^ Mr.  President,  the  re- 
ports which  I  havie  placed  In  the  Record 
show  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  by 
the  committees  of  the  Senate  and  certain 
joint  committees  during  the  calendar 
year  1968.  Thete  UJ3.  Gtovemment- 
owned  foreign  ci|rrencies  are  available 
in  the  various  countries  for  use  by  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  without  re- 
imbursement to  ithe  Treasury  Depart- 
ment This  is  In  ftccord  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Uiw  86-628,  section  105 
(b),  and  22  U.S.C.  1754,  as  amended.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  pro- 
visions of  law  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  provi- 
sions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 
Provisions  of  Law  Kklating  to  tbs  Rkport- 

mG  or  ExPiNSKS  Ihcujolsd  m  Connsction 

With  Travxl  OtirsiD*  ths  Unttbd  Statss 

MXJTCAl,    BKCV^r    ACT    AS    AMSUDD) 
33    tT.S.C.    1754 

"(b)  NotwlthstaAdlng  section  724  of 
title  31,  or  any  otUer  provlaion  of  law,  local 
currencies  owned  bjr  the  United  States,  wmch 
are  in  excess  of  thi  amounts  reserved  vinder 
section  612(a)  of  tie  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  and  of  the  requirements 
of  the  United  Statep  Oovemment  In  payment 
of  Its  obUgatlons  qutslde  the  United  States, 
as  such  requirements  may  be  determined 
from  time  to  tlm*  by  the  President  (and 
any  other  local  (jurrenclee  owned  by  the 
United  States  In  amounts  not  to  exceed  the 
equivalent  of  $50  per  day  per  person  exclu- 
sive of  the  actual!  cost  of  transportation), 
shall  be  made  avaiable  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  engaged  In  carrying 
out  their  duUes  ui|der  section  190d  of  title  2, 
and  to  the  Jolnl  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  the  Joint  Economic  Conmilttee 
and  the  Select  Committees  on  SmaU  Busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tlvee  and  the  Select  Committee  on  Astro- 
nautics and  Space  Exploration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Space  and  Astronautics  of  the  Senate, 
for  their  local  cuirency  expenses:  Provided, 
That  each  member  or  employee  of  any  such 
committee  shall  i^ake.  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  Ui  accordance  with  regula' 
tlons    prescribed   jby    such    committee,    an 


Itemized  report  showing  the  amounts  and 
dollar  eqvUvalent  values  of  each  such  foreign 
currency  expended  and  the  amounts  of  dol- 
lar expenditures  made  from  appropriated 
funds  m  connection  with  travel  outside  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  purposes  of 
the  expenditure.  Including  lodging,  meals, 
transportation,  and  other  purposes.  Within 
the  flrst  sixty  days  that  Congress  Is  In  ses- 
sion In  each  calendar  year,  the  chairman  of 
each  such  committee  shall  prepare  a  con- 
solidated report  showing  the  total  Itemized 
exi>endlture8  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  of  the  committee  and  each  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  and  of  each  member  and  em- 
ployee of  such  committee  or  subcommittee, 
and  shaU  forward  such  consolidated  report 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (If  the  com- 
mittee be  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  a  Joint  committee  whose 
funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Cleric  of  the 
House)  or  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  (If  the  committee  be  a 
Senate  committee  or  a  Joint  oomm.lttee  whose 
funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate ) .  Each  such  report  submitted  by  each 
committee  shall  be  published  In  the  Con- 
greaslonal  Record  within  ten  legislative  days 
after  receipt  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate." 

LBCISLATTTK    BRANCH    APPROPRIATION    ACT.     1961 
SEC.   105  (B),  PDBLIC  LAW   8S-S2S 

"Each  member  of  the  United  States  group 
or  delegation  to  the  Interparliamentary  Un- 
ion, the  NATO  Parliamentarian's  Conference, 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group,  the  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group,  or  any  similar  Inter- 
parliamentary group  of  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  member,  and  each  employee  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  by  whom 
or  on  whose  behalf  expenditures  are  made 
from  funds  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of 
such  group  or  delegation,  shall  file  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  In  the  case  of  Members 
or  employees  of  the  Senate,  or  with  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  the  case  of  Members 
or  employees  of  the  House,  an  Itemized  re- 
port showing  all  such  expenditures  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  each  Member  or  employee 
together  with  the  purposes  of  the  expendi- 
ture, Including  lodging,  meals,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  purposes.  Within  sixty  days 


J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 
Clialrman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session 
of  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall  pre- 
pare consolidated  reports  showing  with  re- 
sp)ect  to  each  such  group  or  delegation  the 
total  amount  expended,  the  purposes  of  the 
expenditures,  the  amount  expended  for  each 
such  purpose,  the  names  of  the  Members  or 
employees  by  or  on  behalf  of  whom  the  ex- 
penditures were  made  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  or  on  behalf  of  each  Member  or 
employee  for  each  such  purpose.  The  con- 
solidated reports  prepared  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
consolidated  reports  prepared  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House.  Each 
such  consolidated  report  shall  be  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  within  ten  days 
after  receipt  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
these  currencies  accrue  to  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  because  of  interna- 
tional agreements  that  deal  primarily 
with  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  foreign  purchasers  for  local  currencies, 
or  loans  which  may  be  repaid  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  borrowing  coimtry. 

The  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  are  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories. "Excess  currencies"  are  currencies 
for  which  the  Treasury  Department  de- 
termines that  the  supply  is  great  enough 
to  more  than  cover  U.S.  requirements  for 
2  years.  "Nonexcess  currencies"  are  cur- 
rencies of  all  other  countries  not  desig- 
nated as  "excess."  In  many  of  these  "non- 
excess  currency"  countries,  our  supply  is 
far  below  our  needs  and  it  is  necessary 
for  the  U.S.  Government  to  purchase  cur- 
rencies commercially  to  meet  our  require- 
ments. 

A  great  amoimt  of  the  currencies  which 
were  utilized  by  Senate  committees  last 
year,  and  which  are  itemized  in  the  re- 
ports I  have  placed  in  the  Record,  are 
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"nonexcess  currencies,"  By  reason  of 
Congress  utilizing  these  currencies,  it 
means  that  the  Treasury  Department 
must  use  U.S,  dollars  to  purchase  these 
types  of  foreign  currencies  for  other  U,S. 

uses.  .  ,  , 

I  have  before  me  a  tabulation  which 
iB  from  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
It  shows  that  the  "excess"  countries  are: 
Burma.  Ceylon,  Guinea,  India,  Israel, 
Morocco,  Pakistan.  Poland,  Tunisia, 
Egypt,  and  Yugoslavia.  All  other  coun 
tries  are  in  the  "nonexcess"  "^t^o-orv 


This  tabiilation  gives  the  estimated  sup- 
p^  of  "nonexcess  currencies"  as  $362,- 
700,000,  whereas  the  estimated  require- 
ments for  "nonexcess  currencies"  are 
$2,589,300,000.  The  requirement  for 
commercial  purchases  in  fiscal  year  1970 
of  "nonexcess  currencies"  is  $2,277,- 
400,000.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  page  from  the  budget  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


category. 

TABLE  H-2.-F0REIGN  CURRENCIES  AVAIUBLE  TO  MEET  U.S.  REQUIREMENTS 
(In  fflllltons  ot  dollar  equlvalentsi 


1970  estimated  require- 
menta  (expenditures) 


Country 


Estimated 


other  than 

special 

programs 


SpecUl 
programs 


Excess  currencies: 

Burma 

Ceylon 

Guinea 

India 

Israel 

Morocco • 

Pakistan 

Poland 

Tunisia ...—... 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt).. 
Yugoslavia ■ 


15.7 

6.S 

7.3 

912.  S 

27.6 

31.9 
200.3 
453.9 

25.0 
182.5 

82.2 


0.5 

.4 

.1 

11.5 

17.5 

8.1 

3.6 

2.2 

2.8 

1.2 

4.4 


0.6 
1.3 
.4 
19.8 
5.3 
1.6 
9.0 
6.3 
2.0 
2.6 
9.4 


LouU  O.  Bechtle,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Drew 
J.  T.  0*Keefe,  resigning. 

U.S.  Mabshal 

William  L.  MarUn.  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  l)e 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Robert 

O.  Doyle. 

Board  or  Pabolx 

George  J.  Reed,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  mem- 
b«  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term  ex- 
piring September  30.  1974. 

Post  OmcE  Department 

Henry  Lehne,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 
Assistant    Postmaster    GeneraJ. 

Ronald  B.  Lee.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General. 

Prank  J.  Nunlist.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Poetmastex  General. 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 

Senate  April  17,  1969,  under  authority 

of  order  of  Senate  of  April  15.  1969: 

vs.  Marshal 

Charles  D.  Loos,   of   Indiana,  to  be  VS. 

marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 

881.2  "I"r.II"".".I      for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Dale  C.  Stone. 

4^8  .'.'..... resigned. 

187.7  '.lllllir."-"-"        Executive  nominations  received  by  the 

*2o:  2 ::::::::::::::   senate  Apru  i8. 1959 : 

178!  7  '" Commissioner  of  Patents 

William  E.  Schuyler,  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to 


Amounts 

available 

tor  use 

after  1970 


Requirements 
for  commer- 
cial purchase 
In  1970 


14.6 
4.8 
6.8 


68.4 


Total,  excess  currencies.. 


1,945.4 


52.3 


58.3 


Nonexcess  currencies: 

Bolivia  1 

Canada 

France -,v---^;.i"V 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of. 

Ghana i 

Indonesia  i 

Italy 

Japan - 

Korea 

Philippines 

Spain 

Sudan ' 

Thailand 


Turkey 

United  Kingdom. 

Vietnam 

Other  countries.. 


6.5 

5.9 

1.6 

6.6 

1.7 

4.5 

1.9 

24.1 

13.2 

6.7 

IS.  8 

.5 

7.5 

38.9 

4.1 

35.6 

187.6 


6.8  . 
102.9  . 
40.5 
944.5 
.8  . 
2.5  . 
62.7 
246.6 
84.1 
99.0 
38.6 
1.5 
151.3 
29.6 
105.6 
342.7 
328.6 


1,834.8 be  Commissioner  of  Patents,  vice  Edward  J. 

===^===^      Brenner. 

In   the   Armt 

The  foUowing-named'Medical  Corps  officers 
for  temporary  appointment  In  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  to  the  grades  Indicated 
under  the  provUlons  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  major  generaU,  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  Oscar  EnUott  Ursln,  021687, 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.    Gen.    Frederic    John    Hughes,    Jr., 


.9 

1.9 

"22."o' 


0.3 

97.0 

38.9 

938.1 


60.8 
244.4 
71.0 
,92.3 
23.0 
1.0 
143.8 


1.0 
'i5.'7 


102.3 
307.1 
157.4 


Total,  nonexcess  currancles. 
TotiL 


362.7 


2,588.3 


1.0 


50.8 


2,277.4 


2,308.1 


2,640.6 


59.3 


I  Currently  deslenated  a$  "near-excess"  currency  countries. 
>  Less  than  ^50,000. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  desirable  to  present  his  information 
to  the  Senate  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding  about  these  foreign 
currencies,  which  are  often  referred  to 
as  counterpart  funds.  In  most  instances, 
the  use  of  these  currencies  is  comparable 
to  spending  U.S.  dollars. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  untU  Tuesday.  AprU  22.  1969. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


9.'3" -f^--     026370,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

""  '     Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Dew  Orr.  031042,  Medi- 
cal (3orp6,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Arista  Wier.  026416.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical  Corps. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Hal  Bruce  Jennings,  Jr„  026995, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (col^el,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

To  be  brigadier  generals,  Medical  Corps 

Col.  John  Boyd  Coatee.  Jr..  020924.  Medl- 


1.885.4 


2.277.4 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY. 
APRIL  22,  1969 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  untU  12  noon  on  Tuesday 
next. 

CnCV 606— Part  7 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  16, 1969.  under  authority  of 
order  of  Senate  of  April  15,  1969: 
Dkpabtmknt  or  Justice 

Shiro  Kashiwa,  of  HawaU,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  vice  Cylde  O.  Martz, 
resigned. 

U.S.  Attornitb 

Stewart  O.  H.  Jones,  of  CJonnecUcut.  to  be 
UJB  attorney  for  the  District  of  Connecticut 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Jon  O.  Newman. 

P  L  Peter  Stone,  of  Delaware,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Delaware  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Alexander  Greenfeld. 

Robert  K.  Pukuda,  of  HawaU,  to  be  U.B. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  HawaU  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Yoahlml  Hayaahl. 
resigning.  « 


cal  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  David  Edward  Thomas.  022700.  Medi- 
cal Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Wilson  Hughes,  058018,  Medical  Corps, 

Col  Louis  Joseph  Hackett,  Jr.,  066622, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Richard  Ray  Taylor,  062786,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Army ) . 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  33t)6 : 

To  be  bHgOaier  generals.  Medical  Corps 

Col.  David  Edward  Thomas,  022700,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederic  John  Hughes,  Jr., 
026370.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army) .  ^„„^. 

Brig  Gen.  Hal  Bruee  Jennings.  Jr..  026988. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army). 
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The  foUowlng-namM  otRcen  of  the  Nayy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades  as 
Indicated : 

cafta:^,  Lzm 


Adama,  Lynn  "W" 

Adklsson.  Hubert  K. 

Alexander,  Robert  J. 

Allred,  Jimmle  "B" 

Althoff,  William  B. 

Altz,  Leroy  V.,  Jr. 

Anders,  Samuel  O., 
Jr. 

Anderson.  James  R. 

Anderson,  Raymond 
M..  Jr. 

Anderson.  Vernon  F. 

Ashley,  Llnsey  S. 

Atkinson,  Bert  M,  Jr. 

Aubert,  Oeorge  A. 
Auger,  Thomas  E. 
Ayers.  George  "L",  Jr. 
Babbit,  Pranklln  O. 
Bachert.  John  O. 
Bagley,  Worth  H. 
Bailey.  John  B. 
Bailey,  John  D. 
Baker,  Royal  W. 
Barker.  Edwin  P.,  Jr. 
Barlow.  Joha  y. 
Bartorr.  CharlM  A. 
Baylla.  John  R. 
Bayly,  Donald  C. 
Bean,  Oeorge  P. 
Bellah.  James  C. 
Bennett,  Arthur  K , 

Jr. 
Bennett.  Jack  W. 
Bent.  Jack 
Bergner,  Robert  B. 
Berude.  John  B. 
Bettls.  Alfred  M. 
Blschof .  WllUam  W. 


Cooke,  Edward  W. 

Cooley,  Homer  K.,  Jr. 

Coulter,  Pred  W. 

Coursln.  Jack  T. 

Cox,  Channing  H. 
jCrangle,  Eugene  V. 
{ Cravener.  Leahmon  A. 
( Crawford,  Robert  E. 

Cummlngs.  Arthur  H., 
Jr. 

Cutchall,  Lee  O. 

Damrow,  Julius  P. 

Dehn,  Emerson  C. 

Delbler,  Robert  R. 

Delaware,  Joseph  L. 
Dickey,  George  L.,  Jr. 
Disc,  Robert  L. 
Doss,  Robert  P. 
Doty,  WllUam  K. 
iDowUng,  Patrick  S. 
ttowney,  Denis  J.  J. 
poyle,  James  H.,  Jr. 
buberg.  Carl  N. 
Dudley,  Harrison  G. 
punning,  Richard  A. 
feckhart,  Myron,  Jr. 

Idelman.  Sidney 

nils,  George  W. 

Ingel,  Wilson  P.,  Jr. 

Ivans.  Jack  R. 

verhart,  Charles  D. 

:xum,  John  D. 

'agan.  John  P.,  Jr. 

'aulders,  Cyril  T.,  Jr. 
Ferguson.  William  P. 
field,  Prancls  E. 
I^nlay,  Robert  W.. 
jitzgerel,  John  H. 


,  Jr. 


Blackwelder.  Buren  L.  ftorgy,  WlUlam  J. 


Blair,  Marvin  S 
Bodnaruk,  Andrew 
Boniface.  John  O. 
Bond.  Vernon  C. 
Booker,  Thomas  P. 
Boule.  Arthur  E.,  Jr. 
Boutte,  Lester  H. 
Bowen,  Alva  M.,  Jr. 
Bowen,  Llewellyn  D. 
Bowling,  Roland  A. 
Boyd.  Carl  J. 
Boyd,  Paul  C. 
Boyle,  Paul  A. 
Brandenburg.  John  H. 
Brazzell.  Robert  J. 
Brlte.  Murrel  C. 
Brooks.  Richard  S. 
Brown,  Ian  P. 
Brown.  Keith  P. 
Brozo.  John  O. 
Brumsted,  Robert  B. 
Bryce,  Thomas  A. 
Burns,  William  L. 
Burrell.  Robert  E. 
Bvirrlll.  James  T. 
Cadenas,  Ernest  M.  M. 
Caldwell.  Jack 
Camp,  Herbert  E. 
Cannon.  Herbert  "B" 
Cantwell,  William  P., 

Jr. 
Carneghl,  Albert  J. 
Carrier.  Prancls  A. 
Carroll.  Eugene  J.,  Jr. 
Clark.  GUbert  L. 
Clausen,  Paul  K. 
Cobean,  Warren  B.,  Jr. 
Cody,  Harold  R. 
Coffey,  Claude  C,  Jr. 
Collins,  John  T. 
Colllster.  Louis  J. 
Connelley.  Ernest  C, 

Jr. 


branch,  Ardwln  G. 
prancls,  Samuel 
iVeeman.  DeWltt  L. 
frledman.  Robert 
Pries.  William  D. 
fromknecht,  George 
,  W. 

^ately.  Donald  E. 
(?atewood.  Walter  P. 
0autler,  Robert  H. 
'  erhard,  Harry  "E", 
Jr. 

imert,  Harold  P. 
lllee.  Donald  A. 
lorgls.  Albert  S. 
tlenzer.  Hubert,  Jr. 
less.  Richard  D. 
fUndeman,  Henry  P., 
Jr. 
^rtney.  William  M. 
ay,  Julian  P. 
^reene,  Joseph  M. 
irlffin.  Thomas  H. 
^rlfflths.  Charles  H. 
gnu.  Robert  W. 
Qrojean,  Charles  D. 
(Juliette,  John  O. 
Outhrle.  Charles  A. 
daak.  Prank  S. 
Ifahs,  Orrle  A. 
Bamberg,  Harold  A. 
I|anks,  Robert  J. 
^ansen,  John  E. 
Ian,  Wick  R..  Jr. 
■per,  Oeorge  A. 
■tley,  Paul  J..  Jr. 
lUgb.  Edward  M. 
[ayes,  Arthur  M..  Jr. 
yward,  Thomas  B. 
imler.  Prank  T. 
inderson.  Jerome  E. 
inrlques.  David  N., 
Jr. 


Herzog.  John  J. 

Heuer,  Edward  H. 

Hlhn.  Don  E. 

Hoke,  Charles  H. 

Holschuh,  Howard  W. 

Horn,  Maurice  A. 

Howard,  George  D. 

Hoy.  Hugh  A. 

Hubert,  WUUam  E. 

Huff,  Andrew  P. 

Hugus,  James  E. 

Jackson,  Laurence  L., 
Jr. 

Johnson,  Dean  R. 

Johnson,  Keith  V. 

Jones,  Robert  S. 

Joelln,  Harold  E. 

Joy,  Harmon  R. 

Kaufman,  Robert  Y. 

Kaye.  Alan  J. 

Kearns,  John  S. 

Kelly,  George  R. 

Kennedy,  Alfred  P. 

Kenyon,  Eugene  C 

Kldd,  John  D. 

Klley,  Donald  W. 

KUpatrlck,  David  D. 
Klmmons,  George  W. 
King,  Herbert  T. 
Kingsbury,  Edward  J 

Jr. 
Klrkemo,  Leland  E. 
Koch,  Perdlnand  B. 

Komorowskl,  Ray- 
mond A. 
Koons.  Jack  L. 
KuUk,  Adam  P. 
Lademan.  Dixon 
Lane.  Dwlght  A.,  Jr. 
LanglUe.  Justin  E 
Laws.  Walter  T. 
Lessmann,  Walter  O. 
Leuschner.  Robert  J. 
Levi.  Burna  D.,  Jr. 
Lewis,  Oeorge  H. 
Lilly.  Crelghton  D. 
Lindberg,  Charles  H. 
Llnder,  Isham  W. 
Lindsay,  John  R. 
LlnvUle,  James  C. 
Long,  David  A. 
Lonnquest,  Theodore 

C,  Jr. 
Lowell,  John  E. 
Lowen,  Ernest  E. 
Lyon,  Harvey  E. 
Lyon,  James  O. 
Lyons,  Kenneth  H. 
Lyons,  Richard  T. 
MacmiUan,  Harold  R. 
Mahlnske,  Edmund  B 
Malone,  Walter  J. 


Moore,  WUUam  V. 

Moorhead.  Kenneth 
W. 

Morgan,  Henry  8.,  Jr. 

Morgan.  Walter  N. 

Morgan.  WllUam  H. 

Morse,  Kenneth  L. 

Mouton.  Edison  E. 

Moyer,  Eugene  H. 

Muncle,  Wendell  B. 

Murphy,  Prancls  J. 

Newbern,  Robert  O. 

Nicholson.  John  H. 

Nlcklas,  WUUam  C.  Jr. 

Nlehaus,  Herbert  H. 
Norln.  Robert  A. 

Nott,  Hugh  O. 

Nutt,  Thomas  A.,  Jr. 

O'Hopp.  Michael 

Oshlek,  Robert  R. 

Overman.  Dana  C,  Jr. 

Ovem,  John  A. 
Palkovlc,  Richard  M. 
Jr.  Parady,  James  T. 
Parker.  George  A. 
Parrlsh.  Harvey  S..  Jr. 
Pavls.  George  P. 
Pearson,  Prancls  E., 

Ill 
Peed.  Oeorge  P. 
Penny,  Harmon  C. 
Peters,  Bernard 
PhUUps,  Chester  G. 
Platek,  John  A. 
Pltz.  Marcellus  T. 
Pond,  Robert  B. 
Porter,  Edward  M.,  Jr. 
Potter.  Horace  S. 
Price,  Arthur  W.,  Jr. 
in  Purlnton,  David  P. 
Putman,  Orlln  N. 
Quarton,  Thomas  J. 
Quelland,  Obed  R. 
Qulsenberry,  William 

R. 
Bacette,  Henry  J., 

Jr. 
Ray.  Charles  E. 
Redden,  Lawrence  E. 
Redgrave,  Dewltt  C, 

m 

Relnhart,  Leonard  J. 
Renn,  John  E. 
Rlggs,  WaUace  M. 
Robeson,  Robert  H., 

Jr. 
Rogers,  Harris  G.,  Jr. 
Rogerson,  Reuben  Q. 
Rooney,  Frederick  T. 
Rose,  Albert  E.,  Jr. 
Roulstone,  Don  J. 
Roiuc,  Vernon  K. 


MarshaU,  Daniel  V.,  Jr.Ruebsamen,  Darrel  D. 


Marshall.  Leo  J.,  Jr. 
Matthes,  Harold  K. 
Maulden,  Hoyt  P. 
Maupln,  Elwln  C. 
May.  Robert  C. 
Mayer,  WllUam  3. 
Mayes.  Luther  E..  Jr. 
McCaU.  Robert  E. 
McCaulley,  Henry  B. 
McCormlck,  Gordon 

H. 
McCullough,  wmiam 

P. 
McDonnel.  James  L. 
McDonnell,  John  C. 
McElwee.  Robert  E. 
McKenzle.  Robert  P. 
Melln,  Kenneth  L. 
Meyer,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 


BuBsell,  Joseph  W. 
RusseU,     Thomas     B., 

Jr. 
Sandeford,  William  H. 
Sanderson.  James  R. 
Savage,  Richard  A. 
Schwemley,  Paul  A, 
Sch witters.  Merlin  J. 
Soott.  Richard  Y. 
Scott,  WUey  A. 
Searle,  Wlllard  P.,  Jr. 
Sellers,  Harry  S. 
Sells.  Warren  H. 
Setzer.  Brooks  W.,  Jr. 
Shaffer,  James  B. 
Sharer,  Keith  W. 
Sharp,  Wallace  E. 
Sherman,     Benjamin 

P..  Jr. 


Mlkhalevsky,  Nicholas  Simpson,  WlUlam  E. 


MlUer.  John  "X".  Jr. 
MUler,  Kirk  C.  Jr. 
Mills,  Herbert  D.,  Jr. 
Monthan.  Oeorge  R. 
Moore,  Robert  E. 


Sims,  Wilbur  N. 
Skldmore,  Edward  O. 
Smith,  Edwin  P.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Gerald  W. 
Smith,  Lloyd  S.,  Jr. 


Snowden,  Maoon  S. 
Stahl,  Lawrence  E. 
St.  Clair,  Robert  H  , 

Jr. 
St.  Oeorge,  WlUlam 

R. 
Stufflebeem,    John  D. 
Sullivan,  WUUam  P. 
Tallent.  Carson  R. 
Tesh,  Charles  P. 
Thlgpen,  Prancls  Y. 
Thompson,  Bruce  R. 
Thompson,  Robert  D. 
Tldd,  Emmett  H. 
Tlderman.  Otto  D. 
Tlerney,  John  M. 
Tlsdale,  Robert  S. 
Tolson,  George  P.,  Jr. 
Tonkovlc,  Andrew  A. 
Travers,  Edward  P. 
Trlbble.  Robert  J. 
Turk,  Carl  P. 
Turner,  Stansfleld 
Upshur,  Giles  C,  Jr. 
Van  Train.  WllUam  A., 

Jr. 
Vaught,  WUUam  J. 
Wade,  WUUam  D. 
Wahl,  Clyde  P. 
Walery,  Kenneth  P. 
Walsh,  John  A. 
Warner.  Robert  L. 
Weatherford,  Jack  E. 
Welander,  Robert  O. 
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Werdelman,  Egon  H. 
Werner,  Paul  P. 
Werthetm.  Robert  H. 
West.  Earle  L. 
Westfall,  Elmer  T. 
Wettlauf er,  Warren  H. 
White,  Allan  E. 
White,  Arthur  T. 
Whittle.  Alfred  J..  Jr. 
WUcox,  Burr  C,  Jr. 
WUklns.  James  C.  Jr. 
Wilkinson,  Roland  F. 
WUlett,  Elbert  H. 
WUUams,  Charles  8.. 

Jr. 
Williams,  "D"  Hunt 
Williamson,  Robert.  II 
WlUson.  Lawrence  E., 

Jr. 
Winter,  Homer  A. 
Wltham,  Burton  B., 

Jr. 
Wolf.  Jerome  L.,  Jr. 
Wondergem.  John  M. 
Wood.  Robert  D. 
Woods.  Charles  E. 
Woolston,  John 
Work,  David  D. 
Worrall.  Alton  H.,  Jr. 
WorraU.  David  J. 
Wyman,  Charles  L. 
Zartman,  Walter  F. 
Zenl,  Levlo  E. 


ooMMANSiat,  um 


Abbott.  WUUam  B.,  HI 
Ackerman,  Richard  P. 
Adair,  Frederick  S. 
Adams,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Adler,  Robert  E. 
Akagl,  Joe  L. 
Aldern,  Donald  D. 
Alexander,  Marvin  O. 
Alexander,  Adam  G.. 

Jr. 
Alexlch,  Milton  P. 
Allen.  Douglas  A. 
Allen,  John  B. 
Allen,  Richard  C. 
AUender,  Gene  T. 
Alley,  Lester  L. 
Altwegg,  David  M. 
Anderle,  Charles  K. 
Anderson,  Charles 

L.  R. 
Anderson,  Norrls  O., 

Jr. 
Anderson.  Paul  L. 
Anderson,  Stanley  J. 
Anderson,  WllUam  J., 

ni 

Angler,  Donald  L. 
Anthony,  David  J. 
Applegarth,  Samuel 

H.,  Jr. 
Arglro,  Vincent  J. 
Am,  Robert  W. 
Arnold,  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Arnold,  John  E. 
Ashurst.  Albert  J. 
Asmus.  Paul  A. 
Aston.  WllUam  J. 
Atherton,  Robert  P. 
Avallone,  Eugene  M. 
Averyt,  HoweU  D. 
Axthelm.  Charles  E. 
Ayres,  James  H. 
Bablne.  Arthur  L..  Jr. 
Bachtold.  James  R. 
Backman.  FVed  M. 
Bacon.  James  A. 
Badgett,  John  J. 
Bahm,  John  J. 
Balllle.  Richard  H. 
Baker,  James  O. 
Baker,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Bakke,  Harlan  J. 


•^ 


Balchunas,  Robert  C. 
Baldrldge,  Louis  D., 

Jr. 
Baldwin.  Robert  A. 
Barker.  Merle  M. 
Barnes,  Clifford  P. 
Barnes.  James  P. 
Barnett,  Gerald  P. 
Barney.  Glenn  P. 
Barrett.  Gardner  S. 
Barrett,  Roy  P. 
Barrow.  Robert  W. 
Bar\mas.  George  A., 

Jr. 
Batten.  Charles  O. 
Bauer.  Edward  C. 
Beasley,  James  W. 
Beates,  James  K. 
Beatty,  Lloyd  D. 
Beck,  Stuart  M. 
Beech,  Wayne  "L" 
Beecher,  John  D. 
Beem,  Jack  M. 
Belk,  Reece  G.,  Jr. 
Bell.  Gerald  R. 
Bender.  Albert  P.,  Jr. 
Benton,  Hugh  A. 
Berg,  Frederick  H. 
Bergesen.  Andrew  J. 
Blbby,  Lowe  H.,  rn 
Bills.  Robert  G. 
Bird,   Charles  S. 
Blades,  Lawrence  T. 
Blake,  Harry  R..  Jr. 
Blaney,  WllUam  C, 

Jr. 
Boakes,  WllUam  H. 
Boles,  Lee  R. 
Boles,  Richard  L. 
Bos.  Roger  C. 
Boschen,   Henry  C, 

Jr. 
Bosse,  Joseph  H.,  Jr. 
Bowen.  Jack  W. 
Bowling,  WUUam  H. 
Bradford.  Gerald  R. 
Bradshaw,  Brlce  L. 
Brady,  Allen  C. 
Brandel,  WlUlam  J., 

Jr. 
Bres,  John  H. 
Bress,  Allyn  V. 
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Brewer.  Glenn  M. 
Bridge.  Daniel  T. 
Brldgham,  Russell  B. 
BroadweU,  Edward  A. 
Brogan,  Robert  ,C. 
Brooks,  Walter  A. 
Brown,  Bobby  J. 
Brown,  Charles  H. 
Brown,  Gideon  L.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Peter  Q. 
Brown,  Robert  L. 
Bryan,  Gordon  R.,  Jr. 
Bryant,  WllUam  R. 
Buchanan.  Alvln  J., 

Jr. 
Buck,  John  A. 
Buckholts,    Walter 

H..  Jr. 
Bucklln,  Jerald  W. 
Burkemper, 

Raymond   O. 
Burkhalt^-,  Edward 

A.,  Jr. 
Burnett,  James  A. 
Burnett,  John  H. 
Burton,  Herbert  O. 
Butler,  Charles  A. 
Butts.   John   L. 
Buzzell,  Carlisle  W., 

Jr. 
Byrd,  Paul  R. 
CahlU,  WllUam  A., 

Jr. 
Callff,  Toxey  H. 
Callahan,  Earle  R. 
Campbell,  Nell  V. 
Campbell,  Ronald  A. 
Campbell,  WllUam 

E.,  Jr. 
Campion,  Robert  P., 

Jr. 
Carlson,  Burford  A. 
Carter,  Edward  W.,  HI 
Case,  Richard  W. 
Caskey,  Donald  L. 
Cassanl,  Henry  L. 
Caswell,  Frederic  C, 

Jr. 
CaudlU,  WlUlam  E. 
Cecil,  Durward  C. 
Cernan,  Eugene  A. 
Chambers.  Lawrence 

C. 
Chandler,  Albert  N., 

Jr. 
Cbarbonneau,  Oeorge 

L. 
Chasse.  Robert  L. 
Cheatham,  Augustus 

B. 
Cherrler,  Herbert  A. 
Chertavlan.  Armen 
Chesser,  Samuel  L. 
Chewnlng.  Robert  W. 
Chllders,  Donald  J. 
Chlsmn,  Oscar  C. 
Chrlstenson,  Donald 

A. 
Christie.  Prancls  J. 
Clare,  James  S. 
Clarke,  Walter  L.,  Jr. 
Clausner,  Edward,  Jr. 
Clermont,  WUUam  J., 

Jr. 
Coale,  WllUam  A. 
Cobern.  Ernest  L. 
Coffman,  Charles  L. 
Coiner,  John  A. 
Colenda,  Herbert  P. 
ColUns,  Charles  H. 
Collins,  Prank  C,  Jr. 
Collins,  Harold  E. 
Combs,  Robert  E. 
Condon,  Edward  J. 
Conlon,  Frank  S. 
ConnaUy,  Robert  P., 

m 

Connell,  Lewis  E. 


,  Jr. 


,  Jr. 


Connelly,  Robert  B. 
Connors,  Ehjgene  T. 
Conrad.  Charles,  Jr. 
Conrad,  Peter  C. 
Cooney,  David  M. 
Corbett,  WllUam  J., 

in 

Cornelius.  Winston  W. 
Cornwell,  Robert  R. 
Corseplus,  Everett  D. 
Coskl,  Bernard  J. 
Coetlgan,  Robert  A. 
Cotter,  Charles  L. 
Crawley.  Don  E. 
Crlner,  James  E. 
Cromwell,  John  P., 
Cross,  William  P. 
Crowder.  James  P., 
CulUns,  Peter  K. 
Cunningham,  Melville 

D. 
Cunningham,  Richard 

B. 
Cunningham,  Alan  R. 
Dallaire,  Richard  P. 
Dalla  Mura,  Richard 

A. 
Danis,  Anthony  L.,  Jr. 
Danner.  William  P. 
DaRodda.  Aldo  J. 
Darren.  Charles  O. 
Darwin,  William  C. 
Davis,  Henry  J.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Jay  K. 
Davis,  Michael  C. 
Davis,  Paul  H.,  Jr. 
Deaton,  Paul 
DeCook,  David  W. 
De  Mun,  Taylor  K. 
DeVlew,  Joseph  R. 
Diers,  Charles  E. 
Dietrich,  Henry  T.,  Jr. 
Dletz,  Richard  C. 
Dittmar,  Louis  C. 
Dobbins,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Dodd,  Charle's  A. 
Dodd,  Robert  L. 
Doering.  Eugene  R. 
D'Orso.  James  N. 
Drews,  Sheldon 
Duke,  Marvin  L. 
Dungan,  John  D. 
Dunn,  Robert  P. 
Dwyer,  Laurence  A. 
Dykers,  Thomas  M., 

Jr. 
Eakle,  Burke  E. 
Earl,  William  C. 
EasterUng,  Crawford 

A. 
Eastman,  Alfred  C, 

in 

Ebbert,  Edwin  L. 
Eckert,  Richard  H. 
Eckstein,  John  R. 
Edmonds,  Hobart  J., 

Jr. 
Edmimds,  PhlUp  H. 
Edwards.  Chester  C. 
Ekman.  Roger  E. 
Elder,  James  C. 
EHfelt,  James  S. 
ElUnghausen,  Walter 

A.,  Jr. 
ElUott,  Charles  L. 
Ellison,  David  J. 
Englehart.  Harry  J. 
Engqulst,  Gordon  W. 
Enos.  Ralph  L. 
Erkelens,  Clarence 
Eshman,  John  R. 
Estes,  Dana  n 
Etchlson,  Prank  L., 

Jr. 
Evans,  DarUel  H.,  Jr. 
Parley,  James  W. 
Pederlco,  Charles  D. 
Penton,  Robert  E. 


Finn,  Gerard  P.,  Jr. 
Fltzpatrlck,  Joseph 

A. 
Fletcher.  Charles  D. 
Fontaine.  Richard  K. 
Ford,  James  M.,  Jr. 
Forsyth,  Robert  J. 
Poster,  Johi^  F. 
Poster.  WlUlam  P. 
Fowler,  John  W. 
Fox,  Kenneth 
Pox.  Raymond  G.,  Jr. 
Frame,  Edward  L. 
FYancls,  John  P. 
Prancls,  Thomas  A. 
Pranke,  Richard  D. 
PrankUn.  Billy  D. 
Fremd,  Harry  L. 
Frost,  WUUam  L. 
Puller.  Robert  B. 
Gahafer,  Joseph  O. 
Galr,  Bruce  O. 
Galing,  Searcy  G. 
Gamber,  Harold  W. 
Garcia,  Jaime 
Gardner,  Richmond 
Gaskln,  Richard  O. 
Gatje,  George  C. 
Gearhart,  Norman  R. 
Oelger,  Eugene  D. 
Gibbins,  Oareth  W. 
Gilchrist,  John  P.,  U 
GiUcrlst,  Paul  T. 
GiUasple,  Charles  R., 

Jr. 
Glancy,  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Goetschlus,  Forrest  D. 
Gordon,  David  E. 
Ooslow,  Paul 


Herblg,  Henry  P. 
Herndon,  WllUam  J., 

Jr. 
Hesslon.  James  M. 
Hetu,  Herbert  E. 
Hlbson,  Leo  A.,  Jr. 
Hiehle,  Frank  O.,  Jr. 
Hill.  James  C. 
Hines.  Qulmer  A.,  Jr. 
Hlnkley,  Harold  L. 
Hodnett,  Robert  A. 
Hoffman,  Merle  L. 
Holgren,  Marvin  A. 
Holland,  James  S. 
Holler,  Edward  R. 
HoUlck,  Frederick  B. 
HoUoway,  Floyd,  Jr. 
Holmberg,  Lennart  G. 
Holt.  Nell  O. 
Hoover,  Richard  M. 
Hoppier,  Richard  S. 
Home,  Charles  P.,  Ill 
Hovater,  James  D. 
Howe,  Richard  B. 
Hughes,  Peter  P.  H. 
Hughes,  Wayne  P.,  Jr. 
Hull,  George  T. 
Hume,  Robert  J. 
Hunt,  Albert  M. 
Ingley,  Edmund  W. 
In  man,  Bobby  R. 
Ismay,  Arthur  P. 
Jaburg.  Conrad  J. 
Jackson,  Thomas  L. 
James,  Charlie  N.,  Jr. 
JanuUs,  Oeorge 
Jarvles,  John  E. 
Jarvis,  Donald  H. 
Jayne,  Gordon  H. 
Jett,  William  S.,  Ill 


Oottschalk,  Arthur  W.,  Jewell,  Thomas  A. 


Jr. 

Goulds.  Ralph  J. 
Govan,  Oeorge  W. 
Orandfleld,  Francis  J., 
■     Jr. 

Grant,  Richard  T. 
Grant,  Thaddeus  R. 
Oranum,  Bradford  8. 
Orappl,  Robert  L. 
Oreathouse,  David  M. 
Green,  Robert  E. 
Oreenleaf ,  Wilbur  E. 
Oreff,  Clarence  H.,  Jr. 
Oriffln,  Jack  R. 
Oroehn,  Gerhard  C. 


Johns,  Forrest  R. 
Johnson,  Donald  L. 
Johnson,  Guy  D. 
Johnson,  Joseph  J. 
Johnston,  Maurice 

M.,  Jr. 
Johnstone,  Richard  / 
Joiner,  Orrln 
Jones,  Carol  W. 
Jones,  John  E. 
Jones,  Samuel  O.,  Jr. 
Kaczmarek,  Carl  C. 
Karvala,  Curtis  A. 
Kaulback,  Russell  D. 
Keach,  Donald  L. 


Oumey,  Charles  E.,  mKeane,  James  P. 


Quyer,  Robert  A. 
Haff,  William  B. 
Hahnert,  WllUam  P., 

Jr. 
Hale,  WllUam  T. 
HaU,  HarreU  W. 
Hamilton,  John  W. 
Hansen,  Merle  C. 
Hansen,  Ronald  R. 
Harblck,  Donald  L. 


Keathley,  Charles  C. 
Kehoe,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Kelley,  Frederick  W. 
Kelln,  Albert  L. 
Kelsey,  Robert  L. 
Kemble,  John  R. 
Kemble,  Richard  E. 
Kennedy.  Nevln,  III 
Kennedy,  Ronald  W. 
Kennedy,  Robert  C. 


Hardlsty,  Huntington  Kennedy,  Walter  J. 


Hamden,  Charles  O. 
Harper,  Lorren  O. 
Hart,  Donald  P. 
Hart,  Richard  L. 
Hart,  WUUam  D. 
HarteU,  Ronald  D. 
Hartley,  Jack  H. 
Hartnett,  Bernard  E., 

Jr. 
Hawkins,  PhU  "R" 
Hayes,  Morris  L. 
Hayman,  Robert  B. 
Head,  John  L. 
Healy,  Richard  H. 
Hedges,  Ralph  R. 
Heenan,  Richard  D. 
Heffernan,  Oeorge  A. 
Helgl,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Helgerson,  Warren  A. 
Heon,  Robert  H. 


Kilmer,  Donald  A. 
Klnnebrew,  Thomas  R. 
Kinsley,  Donald  T. 
Klrchner,  David  P. 
Klrschke,  Ernest  J. 
Klett,  Oeorge  J. 
Knopp.  WlUlam  A. 
Knutson,  Donald  W. 
Knutson,  Wilbert  D. 
Koehler,  Walter  C,  Jr. 
KoUmorgen,  Leland  S. 
Koear,  WUUam  S.,  Jr. 
Kovarlck,  Frank  L. 
Kraft,  Leroy  M. 
Kuehner.  Karl  E. 
Kuhn,  Edwin  A. 
Kully,  Sheldon  D. 
Lacy,  James  E. 
Lacy,  Joe  R. 
Lalghton,  Robert  H. 


Lake,  Charles  M.,  Jr. 
Lamb.  Derwln  T. 
Lancaster.  Robert  W. 
Langton,  Charles  E., 

Jr. 
Larocque,  George  N. 
Lasowskl,  Donald  T. 
Latimer,    Samuel   E., 

Jr. 
Lautermllch,  Paul  A., 

Jr. 
Layman,  Lawrence 
Leach,  Ralph  W.,  Jr. 
Leahy,  John  P. 
Lenox,  Glen  W. 
Leppln,  WUUam  P.. 

Jr. 
Lewis,  Charles  G. 
Lewis,  James  T. 
Lewis,  James  R. 
Llbey,  John  D. 
Lldel,  Carl  J. 
Lighter,  Elbert  D. 
Liston,  John  M. 
Loberger,  James  C. 
Lockhart,  Olenn  S. 
Lofton,  Freeman  L. 
Logner,  Robert  L. 
Longhl,  WllUam  J. 
Lopoeer,     Avery     K., 

Jr. 
Lounsberry,  Jack  A. 
Luckett,  Thomas  W. 
Ludwlck,  Louis  L. 
Lukas,  Thomas  E. 
Lunt,  Vernon  S. 
Luskin,   Arthur  O. 
Macfle,  Richard  B. 
MacKercher.  John  C. 
MacPherson,  John  J. 
Madden,  Raymond  A. 
Malce,  Lee,  Jr. 
Mains.  Homer  O.,  Jr. 
Malone,  Roy  W. 
Manara,    Vincent   J., 

Jr. 
Mann,  Robert  E. 
Manrlng,  Charles  D. 
Marbott,  Henry  W. 
Marin,  WUUam  T. 
Martin,   WlUlam  R. 
Masslml,  Robert  P. 
Matberson.  Richard 
Mattlonl,  Blasco 
Mau.  George  W ,  Jr. 
May,  Porter  E. 
Maynard,   Donald   J. 
McBumey,  WlUlam  J. 
McCarthy,  Prancls  X. 
McCormlck,  Daniel 

O.,  in 
McCutcheon,  Edwin 

L. 
McDanlel,  Clarence  L. 

L. 
McDonough,  WllUam 

D.,  Jr. 
McPadden,  Grafton 

R. 
McGaughy,  Richard 

W. 
McGeachy,  Francis  L. 
McGIohn,  Robin  H., 

Jr. 
McOrath,  Harold  A. 
Mclntyre,  John  J. 
McKee,  Klnnalrd  R. 
McKee,  Robert  X. 
McLaughUn,    Robert 

P. 
McMlUan,  Donald  O. 
McNeely,  James  S. 
JJcNemey,  James  P. 
McQueston,  Jack  E. 
McQuiUin.  John  P. 
McWey.  Russell  B. 
Mead,  Theodore  E. 
Meader,  Bruce  I. 


Meadows,  Okey  I. 
Meek,  Kenneth  L. 
Meeks,  Robert  B..  Jr. 
Meeks.  TTiomas  L. 
Mehl,  James  P. 
Mellm.  Robert  D. 
Meltzer,  Melvln 
Mench.  Leland  E. 
Merrill.  Forest  "J" 
Merrltt,  Glen  C. 
Meserve,  Charles  L. 
Messina,  Sylvester  C. 
Metcalf,  Joseph.  Ill 
Metcalf,  Louis  E.,  Jr. 
Michaels,  Robert  J. 
MiUus,  Paul  L. 
Miller.  Donald  A. 
Miller.  Floyd,  H.,  Jr. 
Miller,  James  P. 
Miller,  James  L. 
Miller.  Kenneth  R. 
MlUer.  Robert  L. 
Miner.  Duane  A. 
Mlnnlgerode.  John 

H.  B. 
Mlschke,  Gayland  J. 
Mitchell.  Edgar  D. 
Mitchell.  John  R.  C. 
Mitchell.  Leland  G. 
MoSltt.  Russell  L. 
Montgomery, 

Stephen  C. 
Montgomery,  Graden 

L. 
Moody,  Thomas  J. 
Moore,  Charles  J. 
Moore,  Ernest  M.,  Jr. 
Moore.  Loren  I. 
Moore.  Tommy  C. 
Moore,  Virgil  W..  Jr. 
Morgan,  James  E. 
Moriarty.  Peter  M. 
Morln,  Richard  J. 
Morris,  Howard  L. 
Morris,  Robert  E.    • 
Morris,  Robert  E. 
Morrow,  Charles  D. 
Morse,  Jack  L. 
Mountford,  Edward  J. 
Mow,  Douglas  P. 
Moyer,  Donald  R. 
Mueller.  George  E. 
MuUin.  James 
Muncy,  William  E. 
Murphy,  Douglas  C. 
Murphy.  Gilbert  P., 

Jr. 
Murphy.  Ray  D. 
Murray,  Douglas  V. 
Muto,  Charles  J. 
Myers,  Carroll  E. 
Myers,  William  S. 
Nation,  WllUam  C. 
Naugle,  James  O. 
Naylor.  Charles  K. 
Neff,  Richmond  B.,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Eric  A.,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Jack  H. 
Nesky.  Anthony,  Jr. 
Nevlus,  William  B. 
Newsome.  James  W. 
Nolan,  Joseph,  D. 
Norman.  Thomas  V., 

Jr. 
Norton,  Richard  J. 
Nunneley,  James  K. 
Nunneley,  John  K. 
Nyce,  William  E. 
O'Brien.  Jerome  L. 
Oder,  Howard  W. 
O'Donnell,  John  W. 
O'Oara,  Patrick  E. 
Ogden,  Howard  "A", 

Jr. 
O'Hara.  Jack  P. 
O'Leary,  WlUlam  E. 
Olson,  James  W. 
Olson,  WlUard  R. 
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Onm.  John  B.,  Jr. 
Organ.  Jamea  W. 
Orrlk,  Frederick  J., 

Jr. 
Orrla.  Peter  H 
OmOli,  John  B. 
OToole,  Kevin  J. 
Outlaw,  Tburber  A., 

Jr. 
Orerdorf ,  Thomaa  Ri 
Paddock.  Charlea  O. 
Palatini,  Olenn  L.     ! 
Palmer,  Wallace  C.   ' 
Pandera,  Vincent  W. 
Pappas,  George  T. 
Parka,  WUUam  W. 
Patch.  Irwin,  Jr. 
Pattee,  Richard  8. 
Patten,  Michael  A. 
Paul,  Raymond  B. 
Paul,  Robert  F. 
Pauly,  Donald  E. 
Pearce,  Earl  H. 
Pearaon,  John  F.,  Jr. 
Pendell,  Carl  R. 
Penney,  William  R. 
Pennypacker,  William 

8. 
Pentony,  John  F. 
PeteraoB.  Mehard  E. 
Pheasant.  Alan  Q. 
Phllllpa,  Alan  R. 
PhllUpe,  WUllam  R. 
Pierce,  Ray  E. 
Pierce.  WUllam  H..  J*'. 
PUon,  Jerome  R. 
Piper,  Harold  L. 
Plralno,  Daniel 
Plrrone,  Anthony  P. 
Plow.  Arthur  E. 
Pogue,  David  W. 
Polatty.  Donald  B.     , 
PoUak,  Charles  D. 
Porter,  Thomas         { 
Potter,  WUUam  W.    1 
Pouls,  Michael  C.  Jri 
PoweU,  William  V.    { 
Powers.  Trent  R, 
Prezloeo,  Ronald 
Prlsby,  Donald  E. 
Proeser.  Walter  B. 
Purvis,  Elvis  E. 
Qulnn,  Robert  T. 
Qultmeyer,  Herman 

C. 
Rabim,  Floyd  K. 
Radja,  James  E. 
RalnvlUe.  Duane  D. 
Ralthel,  Albert  I^,  Jr. 
Ramsey,  David  O. 
Rankin,  Oeorge  M., 

Jr. 
Raynee,  Robert  R. 
Rea,  Maurice  W. 
Redfleld.  John  M. 
Reed,  Richard  W. 
Reed,  William  H. 
Reeder.  Ralph  J. 
Remsen,  "T"  Schenck 
Renlcky.  Donald  D. 
Rentz,  Frank  L.,  Jr. ; 
Reynolds,  Roy  S. 
Rlcardo,  Benny  J.     ' 
Rice,  James  O.         J 
Richards,  WUllam  CL 
Rles.  Allen  L. 
Rlgsbee,  Clifford  M. 
RllUng.  Alexander  W. 
Riordan,  Edward  S. 
Rltchey,  Donald  D. 
Rivers,  Wendell  B. 
Roane,  Donald  P. 
Roberts,  Charles  T. 
Roberts,  John  A. 
Roberts.  WUllam  K. 
Robertson,  Douglas 

B. 
Robinson,  Donald  0., 

Jr. 
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Robinson,  Robert  B. 
Roby,  Orady  H. 
RocMord,  John  M. 
Rockwell,  Nevln  L. 
Rockwell,  Richard  F. 
Rockwood,  Jerred  R. 
Rodgera,  Frederick  A. 
Rogers,  James  O. 
Roaaoe,  John  W.  F. 
Rough,  Jlmmle  L. 
Rowden,  William  H. 
Rowland,  James  C. 
Rowley,  Reginald  C. 
Ruecker,  Kenneth  H. 
Rueff,  Eugene  C. 
Rush,  ThomweU  F. 
Rushing.  Charlas  F. 
Russ,  Jack  E. 
Sagerholm,  James  A. 
Salln.  Robert  S. 
Sassone,  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
Saunders,  WUllam  H., 

m 

Sayers,  Robert  M.,  Jr. 
Saylor,  Eugene  H. 
Scaralone,  Ronald 
Schack,  Edwin  R.,  Jr. 
Schaer,  Oscar 
Schonenberg,  Hans  P. 
Schuller,  Gordon  J. 
Schultz,  Ford  J.  E. 
Schutz,  Walter  J. 
Schwartz,  Sheldon  O. 
Scott.  John  H.,  Jr. 
Scull,  John  D. 
Sears,  Glen  R. 
Sease,  Hugh  S..  Jr. 
Seay,  Wesley,  H.,  Jr. 
Seeger,  Charles  E. 
Service,  James  E. 
Seymour.  Ernest  R. 
Shabe,  Gerard  P. 
Shaf  er,  Lawrence 
Shaffer,  George  W. 
Shaffer,  Ouy  H.  B. 
Shald,  Robert  A. 
Shanahan,  Thomas 

L. 
Shaver,  Frank  T. 
Sheehan,  WUUam  F., 

Jr. 
Sheldon,  Robert  E. 
Shellman,  Curtis  B., 

Jr. 
Sherar.  Robert  C. 
Sherman,  Peter  W. 
Shrine,  Bertram,  Jr. 
Shutty,  Michael  S. 
Slerer,  Payson  D.,  Jr. 
Slgmon,  Harold  F. 
Slgsworth,  David  E. 
Simon.  PhlUp  C. 
Sims,  Clifford  M..  Jr. 
Sims.  Qelxer  L..  Jr. 
Sinclair,  Alexander  M. 
Sisson,  Donald  E. 
Skube,  Edward  A. 
Skyrud.  Jerome  P. 
Small.  Robert  H. 
Smedberg,  WUUam  R., 

IV 
Smeltser,  John  L., 

Jr. 
Smith,  Carol  C,  Jr. 
Smith,  Hugh  T. 
Smith,  Kenneth  G. 
Smith,  Ordell 
Smith,  Robert  O. 
Smith,  Scott  L. 
Smith,  St.  Clair 
Smith,  William  F. 
Smoot,  WlUlam  N. 
Sobieski,  Leonard  J. 
Solterer,  Carl  P. 
Soracco,  David  L. 
Span,  WUUam  P. 
Speer,  Richard  T. 
Springer,  Howard  C. 


Sprunk.  WllUam,  Jr. 
Squiree,  Walter  G., 

Jr. 
Stader,  John  F. 
Stalder,  Roy  F.,  Jr. 
Stanley,  Joseph  K. 
Stanley.  Richard  M. 
Stark,  Peter  A.,  Jr. 
Stam,  Harrison  F., 

Jr. 
Stein,  George  D.,  Jr. 
Stewart,  Rodney  L. 
StUl,  Donald  A. 
St.  Lawrence,  Wil- 
liam P.,  Jr. 
Stocklmeir,  Dean 
Stoehr,  Leonard  A. 
Stornetta,  Wakefield 

S.M. 
Stout,  Edward  N. 
Stovall,  Walter  W. 
Straney,  Charles  N. 
Strelghtiff,  Charles  W. 
Strohm,  Jamea  J. 
Strunk,  Arthur  A. 
Sugg,  Ross  E. 
SuUlvan,  Edward  T. 
SulUvan,  Robert  H. 
Summers,  Howard  P. 
Surman,  WlUiam  V., 

Jr. 
SutherUn,  Benjamin 

T.  W. 
Swank,  Donald  E. 
Sylvester,  Gerald  D. 
Tallet,  Arthur  J. 
Tallman,  Elmer  C. 
Tate,  Charles  O. 
Taylor,  Clinton  W. 
Taylor,  Edmund  B.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Jamea  D.,  Jr. 
Tetrlck,  Claude  J. 
Thamm,  Tom  B. 
Thiel,  Louis  H.  C,  Jr. 
Thomas,  David  H. 
Thomas,  Gerald  E. 
Thomas,  John  K. 
Thomas.  Kenneth  G. 
Thomas.  Richard  T. 
Thomas,  Robert  J. 
Thomas.  Robert  P. 
Thompson,  Archibald 

8. 
Thompson,  WUllam  S. 
Till,  Ernest  A. 
Tlllerson,  Leonard  E. 
TiUson,  John  Q. 
Tomb,  Paul  D. 
Traub,  Charles,  in 
TreadweU,  Lawrence 

P.,  Jr. 
Trelber,  Arthxir  E. 
Trens,  Mike  J. 
Trimble.  Richard  W. 
Troffer.  George  J.,  Jr. 
Troutman,  Burl  A.,  Jr. 
Tvimage,  Robert  L. 
Tuzo,  Lamar  W. 

Tuzo,  Paul  B.,  rn 

Tyson.  Billle  C. 
Uehllnger,  John  C. 
Utterback.  Paul  W. 
Vahsen,  oisorge  M. 
Vail,  Harold  W. 
Valade,  Larry  O. 
Van  Arsdol,  Robert  A. 
Van  Bvisklrk,  George  F, 
Van  Hook,  Gordan 
Varley,  Jamea  F. 
Verser,  John  K. 


Victor,  Francis  W. 
Voegelein,  Gordon  R. 
Wadsworth,  Francis  L. 
Walden,  John  W. 
Wales,  John  R. 
Walker,  George  D. 
Wallace,  Robert  J. 
Wandres,  Victor,  C. 
Ward,  Arthur  T. 
Ward,  Carl  B. 
Ward,  Thomas  M.,  Jr. 
WasUewski,  Alex,  Jr. 
Watson,  Thomas  W. 
Watts,  Charles  R.,  jr. 
Webber,  Gene  D. 
Webster,   Edward   W. 

V. 
Weeks,  Robert  H. 
Weishelt,  Burton  A. 
Wellman,  Harold  N. 
Wenzel,  Robert  F. 
Wettroth,  John  R. 
Wheeler,  Robert  A. 
Whelan,  Edward  C,  Jr. 
Whelohel,  Henry  C, 

Jr. 
Whistler,  Ralph  N., 

Jr. 
Whltaker,  Robert  M. 
White,  Maurice  G. 
White,  Paul  O..  Jr. 
White,  Steven  A. 
Whorton,  WUUam  R. 
Whyte,  Kent  E. 
WUde.  Stanford  R. 
Wilhelml,  Quentln  E. 
WUklnson,  Edward  L. 
WUklnson,  Joseph  B., 

Jr. 
WUIlams.  Allen  D. 
WUUams,  Charles  K. 
WUIlams,  Charles  D. 
WUUams,  John  T. 
WUUams,  Ross  N. 
WUUard,  Bobbie  D. 
Willis,  Francis  R. 
Wilson,  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  Donald  K. 
Wilson,  Jack  L. 
Wilson,  Jamea  E.,  Jr. 
Wimberly,  Tommy  O. 
Wlnberg,  WlUlam,  m 
Winfrey,  John  A.,  Jt. 
Wlnkel,  Raymond  N. 
Winkler.  Richard  C. 
Winnefeld,  Jamea  A. 
Wisdom,  Jessie  R. 
Wiseman,  Charles  H. 
Withers,  Christopher 
Wolff,  Kenneth  E. 
Wood,  Ralph  E. 
Wood,  Stephen  0. 
Woodbury,  John  L., 

Jr. 
Woodbury.  Robert  E. 
Wright,  Richard  L. 
Wright,  Roes  W. 
Wright,  Sidney  V.,  JT. 
Wynkoop,  Tbomaa  E. 
Yamnicky,  John  D. 
Yeager,  George  E. 
Yetman,  WUllam  B. 
Yocom,  Ernest 
Yoran,  George  F.,  Jr. 
Young,  Robert  A. 
Youngqulst,  John  A. 
Yount,  Tim  B. 
Zacharias,  Jerrold  M. 
Zoehrer,  Herbert  A. 
Zvanovec,  Tiadlmir  J. 
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Baker,  Robert  L. 
Beer,  David  C. 
Buechel,  Donald  R. 
Christiansen,  David 

V. 
Drips,  Robert  C. 
Dunn,  Seldon  O. 


Garrett,  Robert  I. 
Oaylor,  Donald  H. 
Latham,  Ernest  F. 
McGreevy,  John  J. 
Neptune,  Edgar  M., 
Jr. 


Prescott,  Eustace  H.,  Sigel,  Carter  B. 

Jr.  Steen,  Frank  O. 

Richardson,  Pred  W.  WUber,  Martin  C. 
Rosenwinkel,  Norbert  Youngman,  Samuel 

E.  A. 
Sanderlln,  Joseph  M. 

COMMANDB,  KEDICAI,   CORPS 


Aiken,  Robert  J. 
Alexander,  Charlea  B., 

Jr. 
Andersen,  Martin  G. 
Atkins,  Claude  C. 
Baker,  Richard  A. 
Balyeat,  George  E. 
Barcay,  Stephen  J., 

Jr. 
Bargatse,  Fred  O. 
Barreca.  Joseph  P., 

Jr. 
Belser,  Robert  D. 
Best,  WllUam  C. 
Bingham,  Elmer  L. 
Blackburn,  Laurence 

H.  Jr., 
Borowsky,  Melvln 
Boyden,  Douglas  O. 
Bramlett,  Chamer  W. 
Brisbin,  Robert  L. 
Brown,  Robert  A. 
Carver,  Michael  O. 
Clarke,  Eugene  J.,  Jr. 
Colbum,  Jamea  E. 
Cooke,  James  K.,  Jr. 
Cooper,  Paul  D.,  Jr. 
Crews,  Qulntoua  B., 

Jr. 
Daane,  Thomas  A. 
Davis,  MUton  D. 
Dean,  PhiUp  J. 
de  Arrlgoitiaro- 

Driguez,  Enrique 

M. 
Dempsey,  WllUam  C. 
Dewaal,  Jan  O. 
Deyton,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Easterllng,  Jamea  F. 
Emlcb,  Charlea  H. 
Escajeda,  Richard  M. 
Fairfax,  George  T. 
Posburg,  Richard  O. 
German,  Roy  B. 
Olass,  James  L. 
GUck,  Herbert  B. 
TTitmHn,  Charles  R. 
Harrison,  Lucius  A., 

Jr. 
Hart,  George  B. 
Houston,  Harry  B. 


Hughes,  James  L. 
Jones,  Warren  J.,  Jr. 
Kawaguchi,  Toshlyukl 

P. 
Klbbey,  lanthua  I. 
Kinneman.  Robert 

E.,  Jr. 
Knab,  Douglas  R. 
Kostohryz,  Francla  T, 
Labudovlch,  Marco 
Lambdln,  Charlea  S. 
Lee,  Dixon  A. 
Linaweaver,  Paul  O., 

Jr. 
Lowery,  CUnton  H. 
Maher,  Francis  L. 
Mazzarella,  Italo  C. 
McOrew,  Clinton  J., 

Jr. 
MUler,  Alan  Q. 
MlUerlck,  Joseph  D. 
MUls,  Mitchell 
MuUen,  Joseph  T. 
MuUln,  Robert  L. 
Neugebauer,  Marlon 

K. 
Plaut,  Martin  R. 
PraU.  Hugh  8..  Jr. 
Proulx,  Ronald  A. 
Ralston,  John  "C", 

Jr. 
Rlnaldl,  "J"  Jerome 
Rivas,  Hector  M. 
Robinson,  Donald  W. 
Royal,  Orren  L. 
Rudlnger,  Edwin  A. 
Schanberger,  John  E. 
Schom,  Victor  G. 
Seaton,  Lewis  H. 
Stotka,  Victor  L. 
TenByck.  David  B. 
Trons,  Jamea  N, 
TVumble,  Theodore  J. 
Upton,  Richard  T. 
Varon,  Myron  I. 
Wenger,  Norman  B. 
WhetseU,  Joe  E. 
WUlett,  Leo  v.,  Jr. 
Woodstein,  Ira  J. 
York.  Ellhu 
Young,  Jamea  M. 


CAPTAIN.   BUPPLT   CORPS 


Adrian,  Rodger  J. 
Baird.  Richard  S. 
Clements,  Daniel  J., 

Jr. 
DeUasega,  Joseph  L. 
Doucette,  Forrest  H. 
Elmore,  John  W. 
Forrest,  Jamea  E. 
Harbaugh,  Norman 

R. 
Haslett,  Robert  H. 
Holbert,  KeUey  V. 
Jonee,  Joe  L. 
Josselyn,  Allan  H.,  Jr. 
Keldel,  Charlea  J. 
Knight.  Richard  H. 
Larson.  Albert  O. 
Larson,  LesUe  O.,  Jr. 

COMMAMDEK, 

Baker,  Clovis  M. 
Barrett,  Charles  W. 
Benedict,  Joseph  W. 
Boyce,  Thomas  A. 
Boyle,  John  J. 
Brady,  James  A. 
Bray,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Brett,  Justin  D. 


Lewis,  Raymond  O. 
MacDonald,  Albert 

P.,  Jr. 
McHenry,  WendeU,  Jr. 
Peffley,  John  P. 
Randolph,  Karl  W. 
Renfro.  Edward  E., 

ni 

Rodgers,  Wallace  F. 
Small,  Joseph  T. 
Stafford,  Dean  C,  Jr. 
Surran,  Charles  R. 
Thurman,  Horace  E., 

Jr. 
Walther,  Frederick 

W. 
Woolard.  Kenneth  A. 

STTPPLT  CORPS 

Bruch,  Herbert  W. 
Burbank,  Donald  D. 
Calais,  Clifford  A. 
Callman,  Wayman 

G.,  Jr. 
Carpenter,  Norman 

E. 
Carson,  Donald  B. 


April  18,  1969 

Cavanaugh,  Alfred 

O. 
Conrad,  Stanley  J. 
Crane,  Barrett 
Cuson,  Charles  E. 
Dickey,  William  H. 
Donnelly,  Goodwin, 

in 
Drake,  WUUam  D. 
Dreese,  Richard  N. 
Dunlevy,  John  H. 
Durham.'Oraydon 

M.,  Jr. 
Edsall,  Van  T. 
Panelty,  William  C. 
Foster,  Robert  W. 
Francisco,  Dick  H. 
Frost,  Shirley  D. 
Galvez,  Richard  M. 
Gillespie,  James  A., 

Jr. 
Giordano,  Andrew  A. 
Goeres,  Gerald  F. 
Gordon,  Donald  B. 
Gudbranson,  Larry 

G. 
Guffy,  Wellard  R. 
GustavEon,  Arthur  R. 
Hamilton,  OUver  W., 

Jr. 
Hamilton,  Walter  S. 
Harris,  Emerson  M. 
Hendershot.  Theodore 

R. 
Henderson,  John  S. 
Hill,  Robert  E. 
Hulslng,  Don  L. 
Hurt,  Richard  O. 
Jackson,  Arthur  D. 
Jerich,  Frank  J. 
Kauder,  Robert 
Kelly,  Robert  C. 
Kerwath,  Richard 

C.  P. 
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Kick,  David  L. 
King,  Gerald  H. 
Kirch,  Frederick  J. 
Klatt,  Ivan  J. 
Kohl,  Jacob  D. 
Landfalr,  Robert  W. 
Luoto,  Hugo  M.  Jr. 
Margason.  Bernard  L. 
Mayer,  WllUam  H. 
Miller,  Eric  H,  Jr. 
Mitchell.  WllUam  F. 
Morrison,  Qulnn  B. 
Nehez,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Newman,  WllUam  H. 
Phleger,  Charles  P. 
Plcht,  George  C. 
Postak,  John  N. 
Postich,  George 
Potter,  David  W. 
Eleynolds,  Richard  F. 
Rice,  Charlea  B. 
Ryan,  William  J, 
Samuelson,  Charles  H. 
Sandrock,  John  E. 
Schriner,  James  A. 
Searles,  Donald  W. 
Short,  Carl  W. 
Smith,  Charles  E. 
Smith,  Herbert  R. 
Spears,  Laurence 
Stansbury,  George  L., 

in 

Stratton,  Dene  B. 
Tesch.  Donald  A. 
Thomas,  Magnus  R. 
Thompson,  Gerald  J. 
Trueblood,  Howard  G. 
Umstead,  Walter  W.. 

Jr. 
Wadsworth,  Ben  A.,  Jr. 
Waller,  Edmund  M., 

Jr. 
Welsskopf ,  William  M. 
White,  George  H. 
York,  William  B.,  Jr. 


Myers,  dayman  C,  Jr.  Whitehurst,  MarshaU 


CAPTAIN,    CHAPLAIN    CORPS 


Bonner,  Robert  A. 
Cloonan,  Joseph  F. 
Keeley,  John  A. 
Lavin,  Henry  T. 


Parham,  Thomas  D., 

Jr. 
Ray,  Milton  U. 
Trower,  Ross  H. 
Vincer,  John  D. 


COICMANDER,   CHAPLAIN    CORPS 


Bevan,  Leroy  A. 
Bontrager,  Jobn  K. 
Carr,  John  F. 
Geeza,  Borla 
Goad,  John  T. 
Hogan,  Jamea  J. 
Johns,  Harry  D. 
Kensta.  Felix  L. 
Letten,  Lloyd  W.,  Jr. 


Unzey,  Stanford  E. 

Jr. 
MUler,  Harry  R. 
Morrill,  Giles  D. 
Schmld,  Calvin  F. 
Simmons,  Etavld  E. 
Smith,  Richard  R. 
Tillberg,  Harlin  E. 
Titley,  Richard  K. 
Zeller,  Dwight  F. 


CAPTAIN,    CIVIL    ENGINEER   CORPS 


LaLande,  Albert  M., 

Jr. 
Miller,  Charles  G.,  Jr. 
Mltter,  Wayne  S. 
More,  David  C. 
Patrick,  Donald  A. 
Saunders,  Edward  M. 
Souder.  Charlee  L. 
Spangler,  William  8. 
Sturman,  William  H. 
Van  Leer,  Blake  W. 
Walton,  Albion  W.,  Jr. 
Yount,  George  R. 


Ashley.  Donn  L. 
Baker.  Carlyle  J.,  Jr. 
Cunning,  David  P. 
Devlin,  John  G. 
Porquer,  Charlee  J. 
Prancy,  WUUam  J. 
Gault,  Alan  C. 
Griffiths,  William  H., 

Jr. 
Hansen,  Bernard  L. 
Iselin,  Donald  G. 
Jones,  Whitney  B. 
Kaloupek,  William  E. 
Klingenmeler,  Russell 

J.,  Jr. 

COMMANDER,   CIVIL   ENGINEER  CORPS 

Armatrout,  Merrltt  F.   DeGroot,  Ward  W.,  m 


Bannister,  WUUam  H. 
Biederman,  Richard 

J. 
Biederman,  Jack  C. 
Calhoun,  Charles  W. 
Church,  Archer  E., 

Jr. 
Coughlln,  Richard  D 
Courtright,  Carl 


Olson,  Paul  D. 
Sara  via,  Benjamin  L 
Stevens,  Warren  G. 
Sutherland,  Andrew 

G. 
Sutley,  Robert  M. 
Tombari,  Henry  A. 


Dixon,  Clin  L.,  m 
Field,  Robert  T. 
Gates,  Paul  R. 
Geoly,  Charlee 
Green,  Lawrence  J. 
McCoy,  Arley  E.,  Jr. 
Mlddleton,  WlUlam  D., 

Jr. 
Mooney,  Malcolm  T, 


N.,Jr. 
WiUlams,  Curtis  R., 

Jr. 
WllUams,  Edward  J., 

Jr. 
Wilson,  WUUam  L. 
Zobel,  WlUiam  M. 


CAPTAIN,  jmXiE  ADVOCATE   GENERAL'S  CORPS 

Johnston,  Frank  S.  Robertson,  Horace  B., 

Morgan,  Horace  H.  Jr. 

Neely,  WUUam  E.  Valentine,  Andrew  J. 

Parks,  Larry  G.  WUder,  Jamea  D. 

COMMANDER.    JUDGE    ADVOCATE   GENERAL'S   CORPS 

Bridges,  Kenneth  K.  Newton,  Robert  B. 

Evans,  La  Verne  E.  O'Donnell,  John  H., 

Fink,  Edward  R.  Jr. 
Fruchterman,  Richard  Rogers,  Richard  J. 

L.,  Jr.  Salomon,  Ferdinand 

Halght,  Gardiner  M.  L. 
Higgins.  Clinton  K., 

Jr, 

CAPTAIN,    DENTAL    CORPS 

Bartlett,  Stephen  O.     Lehmann,  WUUam  G. 
DeLaurentis,  Carlo  A.  Mahoney,  Jack  D. 
Didion,  Robert  W.         Samuels,  Homer  3. 
Echols,  Archie  D.,  Jr.    Scribner,  James  H. 
Gregory,  Worth  B., 

Jr. 
Holmes,  Corey  H. 
Kramer,  Howard  S., 

Jr. 


Stephenson,  Thomas 

D. 
Wortham,  Maury  E. 


COMMANDER,   DENTAL  CORPS 


Allensworth,  Thomas 

M.,  Jr. 
BlUotte,  Alfred  C. 
Brault,  Alfred  O. 
Clark,  Charles  N.,  HI 
CoUevecchlo,  Emidio 

J. 
ColUer,  Richard  D. 
Corderman,  Roy  G., 

Jr. 
Cotton,  WUUam  R. 
Davidson,  Richard  S. 
PiUcher,  Clyde  L. 
Gaston,  Robert  A. 
HaU,  OlUe  V.,  Jr. 
Hayes,  Daniel  E. 
Kaneshiro,  Kenneth 

K. 
Keene,  Harris  J. 
Kelly,  James  P. 
Koutrakos,  John 


Lawrence,  Joseph 

J.,  Jr. 
Lommel,  Tennyson 

J. 
Longton,  Robert  W. 
Loo,  Wallace  D. 
MuUer,  Henry,  HI 
Prince,  Richard  D. 
Russell.  John  R. 
Sand,  Ralph  E. 
Schultz,  Chester  J., 

Jr. 
Scott,  Jamea  F. 
ShUler,  William  R. 
Strauss,  PhUip  W. 
Timby,  Robert  E. 
Tugwell,  Howard  S. 
Ulrey,  Richard  D. 
Vessey,  Robert  A. 
Watkins,  Eugene  A., 

Sr. 
Workman,  James  L. 


CAPTAIN,    MEDICAL    SBIVICE   CORPS 


Baldridge,  Henry  D., 

Jr. 
Burr.  Leonttfd  W. 
Caldwell,  Charlie  C. 
Clauss,  Edward  L. 
Coggburn,  Manfred 

W. 
Combs,  Harrison  T. 
Eastman,  Robert  W. 
Elsman,  Leon  P. 
Essman,  Frederick  B. 
Pennell,  Chester  C. 
Hull,  William  B. 
Mason,  Anderson  T. 


May  berry,  Frank  L. 
McLellan,  David  J. 
Miller,  Lloyd  W. 
Moeller,  Ruth 
Moore,  Daniel  D. 
Rasmussen,  John  E. 
Ray.  Jewel  P. 
Shepherd.  WlUiam  H. 
Smith,  OrviUe  E. 
Teller,  LeslieW.,  Jr. 
TennUle,  Robert  M., 

Jr. 
Von  Radesky,  Horace 
Young.  John  L. 


COMMANDER,    MEDICAL    SERVICE    OOBP8 


Akers,  Thomas  G. 
Asche.  Clifton  A. 
Bean,  WUIU  E. 
Boudreaux,  Joseph 

C,  Jr. 
Bower,  Harold  R. 
Browne,  Weldon  G., 

Jr. 
Chansky.  Ralph  D. 
Daniel,  Harold  E. 
Dowling.  James  H. 
Drake,  Wilbur  R. 
Garver,  Richard  M. 
Green,  GaleR. 
Green,  WUUam  J.,  Jr. 
Harris,  Albert  C. 


Howard,  Wallace  R. 
Hughes,  Robert  G. 
Jordan,  Robert  D. 
Karrer,  John  L. 
Leonard,  RusseU  D. 
Lewis,  Thomas  "W" 
Lltallen,  Robert  V. 
Mateik,  Edward  D. 
McClendon,  Prank  O., 

Jr. 
McConvUle,  WUUam 

E. 
Mcintosh,  Francis  W. 
McKay,  Charles  E. 
Meyer,  Robert  E. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  G. 


Peppier,  Leonard  A. 
Reynolds,  Donald  C. 
Robinson,  Donald  J. 
Rudolph,  Henry  S. 
Schlndele,  Rodger  F. 
Shaffer,  Weller  J.,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN,    NURSE   CORPS 

Houp,  Geraldlne  A. 


Summerour,  Thomas 

J. 
Tedford,  Charlea  F. 
Verme,  Dominic  A. 
Williams,  Daniel  N. 


COMMANDER 

Boring,  Martha  L. 
Corcoran,  Anna 
Hall,  Lucy  E. 
HUl,  Gretchen  8. 
McKay,  Bemadette  A. 
Murasheff,  Lina  D. 
Nielubowicz,  Mary  J. 


NURSE    CORPS 

Osborne,  Leah  V. 
Prencipe,  Edith  A, 
RoUer,  Helen 
Searcy,  Owedia  M. 
Taylor,  Anna  8. 
Tyler,  Mary  R. 
Zabel,  Kathryn  E. 


LIEUTENANT 

Adams,  Ben  L, 
Adams,  Frederick  O. 
Adams,  Harold  W. 
Adams,  Jamea  J. 
Adams,  Jeaole  W. 
Adams,  Thomas  C. 
Addison,  Carl  W.,  Jr. 
Adgent,  Robert  B. 
Ahrensteln,  Monroe  J. 
Ake,  Charles  F. 
Alberg,  Donald  J- 
Albritton,  David  L. 
Alexander,  Sherman 

G. 
Aliard,  Prank  A. 
Allemang,  John  D. 
AUen,  Archie  E. 
Allen,  David  L. 
Allen,  John  E. 
Allen,  Rlcharrt  O.,  Jr. 
Allen,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Allen,  Scott 
Allison,  William  R., 

Jr. 
Alves,  Arcenlo,  Jr. 
Ames,  Laverne  W. 
Anderson,  Charles  R. 
Anderson,  Edwin  K. 
Anderson,  Franklin 
W. 

Anderson.  Gary  M. 

Anderson,  Jerry  P. 

Anderson,  Jeimes  B. 

Anderson.  Peter  N. 

Anderson,  Richard  W 

Anderson,  Thomas  A. 

Anderson,  Thomas  J. 

Andrade,  Allan  L. 

Andrews,  Bobie 

Androksi.  Prank  N. 

Angiis,  Marvin  S. 

Anthony,  Phillip  D. 

Appelhof ,  Gilbert  A. 

Apple.  John  D.,  Jr. 

AquUino.  SsJvatore 
P. 

Araki.  Makoto 

Armor.  Jack  M. 

Armstrong,  Clarence 
E.,  Jr. 

Arnold.  David  L. 

Arnold,  James  G. 

Arnold,  Thomas  F. 

Artuso,  Michael  A. 

Arvln,  Vernon  E. 

Atkins,  Allan  L. 

Aucoln,  James  B. 

Audllet,  Garland  O. 

Ausley,  Joe  H.,  Jr. 

Avery,  Paul  R. 

Aydt,  Roger  D. 

Ayres,  David  R. 

Baakkonen,  Ronald 
R. 

Bsials.  John  R. 

Bachman,  Robert  A. 

Balles,  Ralph  T. 

BaUey,  Donald  C,  Jr. 

Bailey,  George  M. 

Bailey,  James  E. 

Bailey,  William  B. 

Baker,  Donald  A. 


J.. 


COMMANDER,    LINE 

Baker,  Jack 
.     Baker,  John  K. 
Baker,  Robert  C. 
Baker,  Robert  E. 
Baker.  Robert  G. 
Baldwin,  Oa  P. 
Balsley,  Joseph  W. 
Bandy,  CUfford  W. 
Bankowskl,  Walter  F. 
Banks,  WUUam  K. 
Barbour,  William 

Jr. 
Barenti,  Jerome  C. 
Barll,  Robert  F. 
Barlow,  John  R. 
Barnes,  James  A. 
Barnes,  James  H. 
Barnes,  Joel  F. 
Barnett,  Charles  E. 
Barney,  Charles  R. 
Earnhardt.  David  F. 
Barnhart,  Harold  D. 
Barrlgar,  Donald  B. 
Barrlnger,  Robert  A. 
Barrish,  Paul  D. 
Bartholomew,    James 

H. 
Hartley,  Robert  H. 
Barton,  Robert  L. 
Bass,  WlUiam  H.,  m 
Bassett,  Charles  G. 
Bate,  Ronald  D. 
Bauer,  Paul  P.,  Jr. 
Bauman,  John  M. 
Baumgartner,    James 

A. 
Baumstark,    Richard 

B. 
Bauschka,  Patrick  P. 
Beach.  Milton  D. 
Beagle,  Clyde  A.,  Jr. 
BeaU,  Thomas  J. 
Beamon,  Joseph  E.,  H 
Beck,  Llston,  C,  Jr. 
Beck,  Richard  E. 
Bedow,  Robert  J. 
Belisle,  Gerald  M. 
Bell,  Roger  Q. 
BeUinger,  John  R. 
Belto,  Meryl  A. 
Bendlt.  Billy  L. 
Benedlktsson,    Philip 

W. 
Bennett.  Charlea  P. 
Bennett,  Peter  C. 
Bentley,  Robert  E. 
Bergfeld,  Rudolph  P., 

in 

Bergstrom,  Kenneth  I. 
Bernard,  Eugene  C. 
Bertrand,  Jon  S. 
Bess.  George  D. 
Best,  Albert  H.,  m 
Bethea.  Carl  L. 
Bethel.  Roberto. 
Betts,  Roger  S. 
Betts.  WilHam  M. 
Beversdorf. 

Donald  W. 
Beving,  Duane  U. 
Bewley,  Jack  D. 
Beyl,  David  D. 
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BlggB,  Robert  R. 
Blgler.  William  W. 
Biles,  George  E. 
Blllckl,  Daniel  R. 
Bird.  Ralph  O. 
Bird.  Richard  E. 
Bird.  Thomas  C. 
Blsek,  Dennis  O. 
Blsh<:^,  Jack  D. 
Bishop,  Larry  D. 
Blair,  David  B. 
BlAladell.  Richard  W. 
Blanchard,  Ralph 

W..  Jr. 
Blankenshlp, 

James  M.,  11 
Bley.  John  E.,  Jr. 
Blolse,  James  E. 
Bloom,  Donald  D. 
Blouln.  Robert  E. 
Blum,  Brandon  B. 
Blumle.  John  A. 
Boebert.  Frank  L..  3i . 
Boelter,  Dan  A. 
Boguslawskl. 

WlUlam  T. 
Bolte,  William  S. 
BoltoD,  jQba  M. 
BoD»,  John-S.,  Jr. 
Bonhag,  Walter  D., 

Jr. 
Booth,  Peter  B. 
Borclk,  Andrew  J.,  Ji . 
Boasert.  John  L. 
Bouder.  Raymond  S 
Bovey,  Paul  E 
Bowers,  John  P. 
Bowers,  Richard  P. 
Bowman,  Henry  C. 
Box,  Roger  E. 
Boyd,  Richard  M. 
Boyle,  Ronald  R. 
Boyles,  Harlan  H. 
Bradford.  "J"  "W" 
Branscomb.  Bfax  "CJ" 
Braunschwelger,  An(- 

drew  E. 
Bredderman,  Rudoll 

T. 
Breeding  Leslie  E. 
Breland.  Edgar  A. 
Bremser,  William  J. 

Jr. 
Brennan,  John  P.,  J]' 
Brennan,  Richard  J. 
Brenneman,  Harold 

R. 
Brennen.  William  L. 
Breetle,  Charles  A. 
Brlegel.  Charles  V. 
Brlggs.  Braden  R. 
Brlggs,  Stanley 
Bright,  Richard  A. 
Bright.  Thomas  B. 
Brlsbols,  Marshall  B. 
Brltton,  Jack  B. 
Brltton.  Vernon  J., 

Jr. 
Bronson,  Hiram  S., 

in 

Brooks,  Bernard  A. 
Brooks,  Charles 

G.  W. 
Brooks,  Otis  M. 
Breton,  Chester  P. 
Brown,  Danlell  M. 
Brown,  Donald  B. 
Brown,  Donald  L. 
Brown,  Frederick  J. 
Brown,  Howard  A. 
Brown,  Nicholas 
Brown,  Ora  D..  ni 
Brown,  Peter  J. 
Brown,  Ralph  N. 
Brown,  Ralph  E..  Jr. 
Brown.  Roger  W.,  Jr. 
Brown,  WUllam  S.,  jj" 
Brown.  William  M. 
Browning,  Elmer  L 
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Browning.  Wayne  B. 
Broyles,  Bill  R. 
Bruso,  James  W. 
Bruyere,  Thomas  E. 
Bryan,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Bryans,  Brian  K. 
Bryant,  Don  M. 
Buchsleb,  Louis  D. 
Buchwald,  Robert  D. 
Buckland,  Rann  K. 
Bueche,  Arthur  H.,  Jr. 
Buehler,  William  S. 
Buggy,  Joseph  S.,  Jr. 
Burdlck,  Howard  P., 

Jr. 
Biirgeas.  Eric  C. 
Burke,  Francis  J. 
Burke,  Joseph  S. 
Burke,  Michael  T. 
Burkel.  John  F. 
Burleson.  Prank  M. 
Bums.  Gerald  J. 
Bums.  James  W. 
Burpo,  James  H. 
Burrows,  Donn  T. 
Burrows.  Jack 
Burson,  Donald  L. 
Burt.  Russell  H. 
Burton.  James  L.,  Jr. 
Busby.  Richard  E. 
Bush,  Vemon  R. 
Bushnell,  l^lcolm  W. 
Butler,  Clarence  B. 
Butler,  Francis  M.,  Jr. 
Button.  Ralph  L. 
Butts,  Richard  P. 
Byng,  Weston  H. 
Byrom,  James  T. 
Caccivlo,  John  D. 
Calne,  Paul  B. 
Caldwell.  Leland  C. 
Caldwell.  Theodore  E. 
Calhan.  James  R. 
Callaway,  Jack  M. 
Camacho,  Richard  G. 
Camp,  Joe  D. 
Campbell,  Carl  E. 
Campbell,  John  R. 
Campbell,  Norman  D. 
Campbell.  Ronald  K. 
Campbell,  Thomas  O. 
Canada,  Donald  E. 
Cannon,  James  R. 
Capley.  Joe  H. 
Carder,  Denny  M. 
Carlson,  Richard  A., 

Jr. 
Carlson,  Walter  G. 
Carmlchael.  Eddie  I. 
Carre,  David  M.,  Jr. 
Carriagan,  Richard  C. 
Carroll,  Peter  A. 
Carson.  James  T. 
Carswell,  Michael  S. 
Casey.  Richard  P. 
Casey,  Ronald  C. 
Castle,  Ronald  G. 
Gates,  Gus  V. 
Catoe,  Ralph  D. 
Catola.  Stanley  G. 
Catron,  Jerry  M. 
Cecelskl,  Arthur  R. 
Cellar,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Chalmers,  William  C. 
Chancellor,  Dean  H. 
Chancy.  Thomas  M. 
Chang.  Ming  E. 
Charneco,  Carlos  M., 

Jr. 
Chase.  Henri  B..  in 
Chase,  Warren  T.,  Jr. 
Chatham,  Walter  L. 
Chauncey,  Arvin  R. 
Chester,  Scott  A. 
ChUton,  Holly  H. 
Chitty,  Charles  M.,  Jr. 
Chrans,  Ronald  L. 
Christensen,  Charles 

C. 
Christensen,  Cjtus  R. 


Christopher,  Richard 

V. 
Chumley,  Sylvester  G. 
Clark.  Arthur  R.,  Jr. 
Clark.  Bruce  A. 
Clark,  George  E. 
Clark,  George  G. 
Clark,  James  M. 
Clark,  Thomas  B. 
Clark.  William  E..  Jr. 
Clay.  Jack  D. 
Cleary,  Patrick  R. 
Clock.  Richard  V. 
Cloud.  Bruce  L. 
Clower.  Claude  D. 
Clynes.  Charles  E. 
Cobb,  Roy  L. 
Cochran,  Thomas  L. 
Cochran,  William  P. 
Cocotls,  Bruce  T. 
Coffey,  Robert  C. 
Cole,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Coleman.  Douglas  C. 
Coleman  Joseph  S.,  Jr. 
Coll,  William  A. 
CoUard.  Keith  P. 
Collier.  Lacey  A. 
Colvllle,  Robert  E. 
Combs.  Robert  L. 
Comstock.  George  W. 
Connell,  Earl  W. 
Connell,  Laurence  M. 
Connell,  Philip  J. 
Connelly,  James  H..  Jr. 
Connelly,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Connery,  John  D. 
Connolly.  Leo  J. 
Connor,  Ronald  L.  P. 
Contl.  Francis  A. 
Cook.  John  H.,  m 
Cook.  Richard  D. 
Cooke.  Vincent  E. 
Cooley.  David  L. 
Coons,  Henry  A. 
Cooper,  Daniel  L. 
Cooper.  Estill  A.,  Jr. 
Cooper,  Ross  E. 
Cooper,  Scott  E. 
Corkins,  Charles  W., 

Jr. 
Corkrum,  Richard  C. 
Cornell,  John  P. 
Cornett,  Charles  S.. 

Jr. 
Corrlgan,  Richard  W. 
Costello.  Donald  H. 
Costllow.  Kenneth  L. 
Cotsonas.  John  P. 
Covey,  Edward  J. 
Cowling,  Cecil  G. 
Cox.  Edward  P. 
Cox,  Henry 
Coyle,  Charles  A. 
Coyne,  Thomas 
Coyne.  William  L. 
Cracknell.  William  H., 

Jr. 
Crafton.  Robert  W. 
Craig.  John  E.,  Jr. 
Crain.  Carroll  O..  Jr. 
Cramer,  Dean  E, 
Cramer,  Edward  A.. 

Jr. 
Cramer.  Erich  H.  E. 
Crater.  George  H.,  Jr. 
Crawford,  Paul  G. 
Cremo,  John,  Jr. 
Cress.  Robert  B. 
Crew.  Perry  L. 
Crlm.  Billy  R. 
Crook,  Bernard 
Crouse.  David  R. 
Grouse,  James  U.,  Jr. 
Crowell.  George  T.. 

Jr. 
Crowson,  Christopher 

a. 

Crudup,  Everett  H., 
Jr. 


Grutchfleld.  Claud  C. 
Culberson,  George  W., 

Jr. 
Gullen.  Joseph  P. 
Gumming.  Richard  S., 

m 

Cummins,  Clarence 
M. 

Cunningham,  John 

H. 
Cunningham,  Joseph 

F. 
Cunningham,  Donald 

E. 
Curry,  Keith  R.  W. 
Gurry,  Thomas  H. 
Curtis.  Joe  C,  Jr. 
Gushing.  Earl  H. 
Gust,  Harlan  R. 
Cutting,  Cvirtls  B. 
Cyr,  Byron  A. 
Czar.  Raymond  J. 
Dage,  Jerry  D. 
Dahlll,  Edward  E.,  IH 
Dahl,  Lowell  D. 
Dailey,  Kugene  O. 
Daly,  John  S. 
Dangelo,  Anthony  V., 

Jr. 
Daniels.  Hal  B. 
Dankel.  Kenneth  M. 
Darling.  David  D. 
Darnell,  Jack 
Dsugberty,  Donald  N. 
Daulton,  James  T. 
Daum,  Richard  A. 
David,  Ralph  H. 
Davis,  Jimmy  W. 
Davis,  Norman  E. 
Davis,  Robert  B. 
Davis,  Robert  G. 
Davis,  Thomas  A. 
Davison,  Gregory  L. 
Day,  James  O. 
Dean.  Robert  V. 
Deangelo.  Mark  J. 
Dearie.  Cyril  O. 
Debode.  Donald  G. 
Deboxtel,  Lawrence  L. 

Jr. 
Dechant,  John  A. 
Deerlng.  Robert  M. 
Degroot,  Henry,  Jr. 
Demarco,  Anthony  R. 
Denison.  William  P. 
Dennlson,  James  R. 
Denoon.  Norman  L. 
Denton,  Douglas  J. 
De  Nunzlo.  Nicholas  J. 
Destelguer.  John  R. 
Deutermann.  David 

W. 
DeWeese.  Everette  D. 
Dewey,  Richard  P. 
Dewltt,  Michael  T. 
Dickens.  Russell  J. 
Dlckerson,  Kenneth 

A. 
Dickey,  John  E. 
Dlllard.  John  S. 
Dllcreto,  Luclo 
Dixon.  Jewel  L.  Jr. 
Dodge.  Richard  H. 
Doebbler.  Gordon  B. 
Doerr,  Peter  J. 
Doherty.  Richard  S. 
Domvllle,  Gompton 

N.,  Jr. 
Donahue,  John  F. 
Donlan,  William  J. 
Dormegan,  Richard 
Donohue.  Douglas  J. 
Dore.  Stanley  M.,  Jr. 
Dorow,  William  R. 
Dorsey,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Doubroff,  Jerome  S. 
Dowd.  Gregory  P. 
Downs.  Eugene  H. 
Drake,  Donald  L. 


Draper,  Tim  L. 
Drewry,  Dean  T. 
Duben,  Edward  M. 
Duckworth,  Jess  "R" 
Duffle,  Charles  L. 
Duffleld,  Frederick  H., 

Jr. 
Dumas.  Jaul  J. 
Dunbar,  Predrlc  A. 
Dimcan,  John  O. 
Dungan,  David  A. 
Dunleavy,  Richard  M. 
Dunmire.  Ranee  D. 
Dunnam,  William  L. 
Durckel,  Ronald  E. 
Dvorak,  Robert 
Dwyer.  WUllam  L. 
Dyer,  Nathaniel  B. 

Jr. 
Dyer.  William  E. 
Dyro,  Stanislaus  G. 
EUigye,  Vemon  A. 
Earhart,  Kay  E. 
Elamest,  Charles  "M" 
Eason,  William  O. 
Easterbrook,  Charles 

W.,  Jr. 
Eaton,  Robert  H. 
Eck,  Billy  C. 
Eckert,  John  D. 
Edmonds,  Donald  C. 
Edwards,  Claude  E., 

Jr. 
Edwards.  James  C. 
Edwards,  Joe  D. 
Edwards,  Leslie  R. 
Edwards,  Walter  J. 
Edwards,  William  P. 
Egan,  Robert  W. 
Egerton,  James  W. 
Ehret.  James  D. 
Ehrman,  Robert  G. 
Elzenhoefer.  David  J. 
Elie,  Gayle  O. 
EUnskl.  Michael,  Jr. 
Eller.  James  B. 
EUlngson,  Norman  D. 
Elllngwood.  Arthur 

R..  Jr. 
EUis.  Hall  R..  ni 
Elpers,  WiUlam  W. 
Elwell.  William  D. 
Emerlck.  Charles  D. 
Emery,  William  P. 
Emmerson,  Mllo  E. 
Emsley.  Albert  P.,  Jr. 
Endo,  Norlo  B. 
Englehardt,  James  H. 
English,  Glenn  A. 
Epstein.  Julian  D. 
Erdel.  Edward  J. 
Erie.  Carl  R. 
Ermls,  Leroy  G. 
E^kew.  Perry  R..  Jr. 
Estes.  Edward  D. 
Etheredge.  Teddy  B. 
Evans.  Frederic  H. 
Evans.  Gene  O. 
E:vans.  James  A. 
Evans.  Philip  R. 
E^vans,  Ronald  E. 
Everly.  Vemon  R. 
Eylar.  Frederick  P. 
Eyler.  Armand  T..  Jr. 
Pahey.  William  P. 
Pair.  Thomas  W. 
Fairbanks,  Wayne  K. 
Palrcloth,  Gerald  P. 
Fallon,  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 
Pantry.  William  T.,  Jr. 
Paris.  William  E. 
Parnsworth.  John  F. 
Parris,  John  H. 
Peatherston.  Rex  W. 
Pelngersch.  Allen 
Pelkins,  Charles  G. 
Fellowes,  John  H. 
Fenzl,  George  J..  Jr. 
Ferguson,  Van  L. 
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Perm,  Dennis  W. 
Perrarlnl,  Richard  L. 
Perry.  James  M. 
Peuerhelm.  Duane  L. 
Pleser,  Arnold  K. 
Filbert,  Arthur  S. 
Pink.  George  E. 
Pink,  Siegfried  A. 
Pinley,  Dean  M. 
Flore,  Adolph  A. 
Plrey,  Roger  S. 
Fischer,  Robert  J. 
Fischer,   Theodore   A., 

Jr. 
Pish,  Benjamin  L.,  Jr. 
Pishback.  Frederick  I-. 
Pishbum,  Lewis  R. 
Fisher,  Norman  E. 
Fisher,   Walter   L.,  Jr. 
Pitch,  Dee  N. 
Pitch.  Edward  S. 
Fitzgerald.  John  F. 
Fitzgerald,  Maurice  D. 
Fltzslmmons,  Eugene 

W. 
Fltzslmmons.  Harry  S., 

Jr. 
PltzwllUam,  Peter  K. 
Flanary,  Thomas  N.,  V 
Flannery,  Gerard  J.. 

Jr. 
Flather.  Charles  R. 
Flatley,  James  H.,  IlJ 
Fleak,  Walter  H.,  Jr. 
Fleming.  Bruce  S. 
Fleming.  WUllam  J. 
Fleshman,  Samuel  A., 

II 
Plorko,  Donald  J. 
Flory.  Richard  L. 
Flower,  John  R. 
Floyd.  Rodney  R. 
Flynn,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Flynn,  John  J. 
Plynn,  Samuel  C.  Jr, 
Plynn,  WUllam  J. 
Flyvmi.  James  K. 
Foley.  Jerold  W. 
Fontanesi,  Francis  D. 
Poote.  Everett  W. 
Ford,  Alvls  S. 
Ford,  Lyndall  C. 
Ford,  Randolph  W. 
Porderhase,  Larry  A. 
Pordham,  Barton  W., 

Jr. 
Pordlce.  James  E. 
Forest,  Robert  E. 
Forster,  Johann  R. 
Forster.  Robert  M. 
Fortenberry.  Thomas 

N. 
Fosko,  Paul  D. 
Possett.  Birchard  C. 
Poster,  Charles  R. 
Poster,  Paul  E. 
Foumler,  Joseph  O. 
Poumier.  Paul  R. 
Fowler.  Jim  B. 
Fox,  George  R. 
Pox,  John  P.  J. 
FYank,  Thomas  P. 
Prank.  Vernon  E. 
Frankenberger,  Paul 

P. 
Franklin.  WUllam  P. 
FYankoskl.  John  P 
FYanzen.  Richard  D. 
Frazler.  Donald  L. 
Fredrick.  Russell  E. 
Freeman,  George  H. 
Freeman.  Thomas  L. 
French,  Douglas  "E" 
Prey,  Robert  D. 
F^les.  Charles  L. 
Prilchtenicht, 

Richard  D. 
Froehllch,  Kenneth  R. 
Frontz,  Leroy,  Jr. 
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Pudala,  Ernest  M. 
Puld,  Charles  L. 
Fuller,  Dale  G. 
P^iUerton,  Frank  E. 
Funderburk,  Jeryl  D. 
Furey.  Edwin  M. 
Furrow,  Donald  E. 
Furtado,  Francis  J. 
Pyles,  Roderick  A. 
Oagne,  Wilfred  C. 
Gallo.  Henry  A..  Jr. 
Gallagher,  Joseph  G. 
Galllon,  Lawrence  B. 
Gallotta.  Richard  A. 
Galvln,  Robert  J. 
Garber,  Cecil  E. 
Gardella,  John  K. 
Oarman,  Glen  E. 
Garretson,  Arthur  S. 
Garrett.  Roger  D. 
Garrison,  Charles 

H.,  Jr. 
Garvey,  James  J. 
Gash,  John  A. 
Gates,  Richard  L. 
Gault,  Harry  R. 
Oaylor,  Elvin  L. 
Gearln.  BUly  D. 
Gehrig,  Jerome  O. 
Geike,  John  J. 
George,  Troy  H..  Jr. 
Gero.  Richard  L. 
GesUng.  Marlon  L. 
Glaccfilno,  Louis  P. 
Gibson,  Clifford  W. 
Gibson,  James  C,  Jr. 
Glfford,  Robert  M. 
Gilbert,  Donald  B. 
Gilbert,  James  C. 
Gilbert,  Robert  L. 
Gilchrist,  Craig  G. 
Gilchrist.  James  L. 
Gilfry,  Mason  C. 
Gilkison,  Edward  R., 

Jr. 
Glnn,  James  T. 
Glnther.  Larry  L. 
Glulla^.  Leonard  E. 
Glasgow,  Billy  R. 
Glasson,  William  A., 

Jr. 
Glenn.  WiUlam  A.,  H 
Gluse.  Michael  R. 
Godbey,  Thomas  N. 
Godefroy,  Pierre  L. 
Goewey.  Lee  E. 
Goggln,  Richard  E. 
Golden.  Edward  E. 
Golder.  Thomas  V. 
Gonzalez.  Robert  N. 
Goodale,  Charles  N. 
Goodall,  Thomas  A. 
Goodwin,  James  B. 
Gordon.  Stewart  R. 
Grady.  Roger  D. 
Graham.  Frank  M. 
Gralow,  Richard  T. 
Grandjean,  Charles  A. 
Grant.  Freeman  A., 

Jr. 
Grant,  Gerry  D. 
Grant,  Howard  W.,  Jr. 
Grant,  Richard  L. 
Graves,  William  S. 
Gray,  Anthony  W.,  Jr. 
Gray,  Robert  K. 
Green,  Gerald  E. 
Green,  William  H. 
Greene.  George  C. 
Greene.  Richard  O. 
Greene,  WUllam  H., 

Jr. 
Greenhaw.  Karl  J., 

Jr. 
Greenwood.  Richard 

L. 
Greer,  Robert  E. 
Gregory.  Kenneth  A. 
Grewe,  Webster 
Qrler,  Thomas  C,  Jr. 


GrUnn,  Robert  P. 
Griffin,  Thomas  R. 
Grlmmell,  Robert  L. 
Grlswold,  Gale  M. 
Groff.  Peter  J. 
Groscup,  William  D. 
Gross,  Sidney  L. 
Grossoehme,  Clyde 
Grove,  Ronald  R. 
Grow.  Robert  L. 
Gulmond,  Louis  P. 
Guttery,  Thomas  H. 
Haack,  Norman  E. 
Hahn,  Gary  E. 
Hahne,  Dayton  R. 
Hale,  Bill  J, 
Hale,  Frederick  W. 
Haley,  George  K. 
Hallday,  George  W. 
Hall,  Don  L. 
Hall.  Joe  L. 
HaU, John  O. 
Hall.  Robert  A. 
Hall,  Thomas  J. 
HamUt,  Arthur 
Hamilton,  Edward  A. 
Hamilton.  VerUe  M. 
Hamman,  Kenneth  A. 
Hammock,  Donald  P. 
Hammon,  Colin  P. 
Hancock,  Gus  H.,  Jr. 
Hanley,  WUllam  L., 

Jr. 
Hannaford,  WllUam 

H. 
Hannah,  Elmore  K.. 

Jr. 
Hansen,  Herbert  L. 
Hlanson,  David  P. 
Hanson,  Deroy  L. 
Hanson,  Donald  C. 
Hanson,  Edwin  E. 
Hanson,  Morton  H. 
Hardt.  Hugo  A. 
Harkins,  Vyron  V.,  Jr. 
Harmon,  Jack  E. 
Harney,  Patrick  F. 
Harris,  Buford  A.,  Jr. 
Harris,  Robert  H. 
Harris,  William  R. 
Harscheld,  David  O. 
Hart,  Raymond  J. 
Hartley,  Donald  A. 
Hartley,  Donald  H. 
Hartman,  Anthony  Q. 
Hasch.  Ralph  H. 
Haskell,  Hugh  B. 
Hastings,  Ralph  H. 
Haswell,  Fremont  Q., 

Jr. 
Hatch,  Philip  B.,  Jr. 
Hatch,  Ross  R. 
Haupt,  Elmer  H.,  Jr. 
Hawkins,  Charles  D.. 

Jr. 
Hawkins,  Sam  H. 
Hay.  Donald  G. 
Hayes.  Michael  F. 
Hayes,  Newton  G. 
Hayman,  Douglass  F., 

Jr. 
Hedstrom,  Carl  W. 
Heekln,  John  P. 
Hegeman.  Joey  W. 
Helland,  Charles  E. 
Helm.  George  J. 
Helnlein.  Joseph  E., 

Jr. 
Heinz.  Paul  R. 
Heisinger.  Duane  L. 
Hellman,  John  S. 
Henderson.  Mark  D., 

Jr. 
Hennessey,  John  P. 
Hennlck,  Raymond  J. 
Henry,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Hensley,  James  V. 
Herd,  Robert  V. 
Herlng.  Frederick  L. 
Herring,  Paul  E. 


Hesse.  Gerald  H. 
Hewitt,  Paul  E. 
Hlatt,  WUllam  D. 
Hlbbard,  Grant  W. 
Hlckerson.  James  M. 
Hlckey,  John  P.,  in 
Hickman,  Jlmmle  E. 
Hickman,  Thomas  W. 
Hlgglns,  John  J. 
Hlgglnson,  John  J. 
HUalre,  Paul  D. 
Hill,  Raymond  W. 
Hill,  Richard  L. 
HUl.  Rollln  L. 
HiUs,  WUlard  A. 
Hlppard,  Clyde  M. 
Hlpps,  Carl  E. 
Hobbs,  WUllam  L.,  Jr. 
Hodge,  William  R. 
Hodgklnson,  John  T. 
Hodgsklss,  WUllam  L. 
Hoffman,  Chauncey 

P. 
Hoffner,  Conrad  C. 
Hogg,  James  R. 
Hogue,  Robert  L. 
Hohenstein,  Clyde  G. 
Holland.  John  O. 
Holland,  Tommy  L. 
Holland,  Wylen  R. 
Hollandsworth,  Paul 

P.,  Jr. 
HoUoway,  Richard  V. 
Holm,  John  P. 
Honea,  Milton  D. 
Honslnger,  Vernon  C. 
Hood.  Joseph  W..  Jr. 
Hoover,  Cameron  L. 
Home.  Roger  B.,  Jr. 
Home.  Ronald  G. 
Horsley,  George  W., 

Jr. 
Horton,  Jerry  D. 
Houglum,  Leon  P. 
House.  Wayne.  Jr. 
Howard.  Charles  B. 
Howard.  Harlan  C. 
Howard.  John  A. 
Howe,  John  E. 
Howell.  Thomas  A., 

Jr. 
Hoyee.  Donald  J. 
Hueber,  Fred  P. 
Hugglns,  Andrew  C. 
Huhn,  Samuel  P. 
Hullander,  Robert  A. 
Humphreys,  David 

W. 
Hunter,   Wallace  R. 
Hurd.    Devon    "H" 
Husted,  Murl  E.,  Jr. 
Huston,  William  G. 
Hutchinson.  Charles 

K. 
Hutton.  James  L. 
Hyatt.  Charles  E. 
Hyatt,  Robert  G. 
Hyde,  Ronald  P. 
Ingram,  William  A. 
Inman,  Ronald  C. 
Innes.  Alexander  R. 
Ion,  Dalton  L. 
Isenhour.  WUllam  J. 
Jackets.  Michael  E. 
Jackson.  Jack  M. 
Jackson.  L«ster  T., 

Jr. 
Jackson,  WilUam  I. 
Jaeger,  Robert  H. 
James,  Elmest  W. 
James,  James  E.  M. 
Jamison,  Kermlt 
Jarratt,  Guy  C,  in 
Jarwln,  Raymond  J, 
Jauss,  Charles  W. 
Jellison,  Harry  E. 
Jensen.  Richard  S. 
Jeremiah,  David  E. 
Johannesen.  Allen  C. 
Johe,  Richard  E. 


Johns,  Alan  D. 
Johns.  Clifford  M. 
Johnson,  David  R. 
Johnson,  James  E. 
Johnson.  Jerome  L. 
Johnson.  Joseph  W. 
Johnson.  Phillip  S. 
Johnson,  Robert  B. 
Johnson,  Ronald  J. 
Johnson,  Verlyn  D. 
Johnson,  Walter  E. 
Johnson,  Wendell  N. 
Johnston,  Donald  H., 

Jr. 
Johnston.  Donald  W. 
Johnston,  Harold  B., 

Jr. 
Jones,  Clyde  W. 
Jones.  Jack  E. 
Jones.  Jerry  E. 
Jones.  Stanley  W. 
Jordan,  Henry  M. 
Jourden,  Bud  A.,  Jr. 
Julf,  Robert  J. 
Jumper,  Vernon  L. 
Jurgens.  Robert  A. 
Kalinowski.  Raymond 

S. 
Kallnyak.  Paul  P. 
Kantor.  Clifford  8. 
Karas,  Robert  E. 
Karn.  Alvln  R..  Jr. 
Karnakis.  Nicholas 
Kassebaum,  David  L. 
Kato,  Haruo 
Katz,  Robert  E. 
Katzmann.  Gerard  H. 
Keast,  Paul  H. 
Keathley,  James  W. 
Keegan.  Arthur  E. 
Keene,  Charles  R. 
Keiffer,  Leo  H. 
Keith,  John  P. 
Keller,  Harry  R. 
Keller,  WUliam  E.,  Jr. 
Kelso.  Prank  B.,  n 
Kemp.  Ernest  E. 
Kemper,  Ralph  C. 
Kemper,  Robert  D. 
Kenaston.  George  W. 
Kennedy.  Raymond  J. 
Kennedy,  Thomas  C. 
Kennedy,  Thomas  L. 
Kennelly.  Bernard  J. 
Keimey,  Richard  A. 
Kenney,  Theodore  C, 

Jr. 
Kent,  Ronald  H. 
Keough,  Edward  P. 
Keough,  Robert  J. 
Kerslake,  Ronald  W. 
Kerstlng,  WUllam  H. 
Kesteloot,  Robert  W. 
Ketchum,  WUliam  H. 
Keyes.  James  L. 
KUgore.  WlUlam  H. 
Kilpatrlck,  Thomas  E. 
Kilpatf  Ick,  Paul  G., 

Jr. 
Kimball,  Paul  E.    _ 
Kinert,  John  H. 
King,  Charles  C. 
King,  John  D. 
King.  Ural  W. 
Kinney,  Ben  J. 
Kinney.  Charles  H. 
Klper.  WlUlam  D. 
Klrkpatrlck,  John  H. 
Klrkpatrlck.  Vf&yne  A. 
Kirk  wood,  Robert  L. 
Klttleman,  Donald  L. 
Kltzelman.  Glenn  E. 
Kizer,  Theodore  L. 
Klein,  Argyle  G. 
Klein,  Harry  L. 
KUsh,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Kloman.  John  H. 
Knapp.  Ralph  E. 
Knaus,  Vincent  L. 
Knef .  Andrew  L. 


Knight.  Biirton  L. 
Knight.  E>ennl8  K. 
Knott.  Howard  E.,  Jr. 
Knowles,  Russell,  Jr. 
Kolstad,  Thomas  G. 
Komlsarclk,  Adam 
Kordek,  Walter  A. 
Korthe,  James  D. 
Kraemer,  Kenton  K. 
Krallk,  Simon  C. 
Kramer,  James  B.,  Jr. 
Kramer,  Rex  W.,  Jr. 
Kratch,  David  A. 
Krekel,    Lyman    E. 
Kremln.  Richard  A. 
Kristof,  John  J. 
Krogh,  David  E. 
Kronnagel,  Julius 
Krueger,  Milton  E. 
Krueger,  Richard  G. 
Kruger.  Allen  L. 
Kuck.  Donald  L. 
Kuehler,  Donald  E. 
Kuehmeler.  Joseph  K 
Kuhn,  Wendel  S.,  Jr. 
Kulo.  Thomas  B. 
KuBhner,  David  A. 
Kuykendall,  Herbert 

B. 
Kvederls.  James  P. 
Lacy.  WUUam  A. 
Lamb,  Larry  R. 
Lambert,  Raymond  A. 
Lamberth,  Billy  C. 
Lambrlght,  Harold  R. 

Jr. 
La  Motte,  Francis  J. 
Lang,  WUllam  R. 
Lange,  Christian  A.,  Jr 
Langenhelm,  John  P. 
Langley,  Charles  R. 
Langley,  Thomas  R., 

Jr. 
Langston,  Nicholas  D. 
Lannlng,  Richard  J. 
Lapham,  Joseph  G. 
Larlson.  John  D..  Jr. 
Larsen.  James  L. 
Lassetter,  Keith  M. 
Lattlg,  Edward  C. 
Laurance.  James  D. 
Laux,  Amo  H. 
Lavelle,  Thomas  J. 
Lawrence.  Donald  W. 
Lawson,  Ramsay 
Leban.  Carl 
LeBlanc.  James  B. 
LeBlanc.  Thomas  D. 
Lee,  Dennis  B. 
Lee,  John  J. 
Lee,  Kenneth  C. 
Leech,  Robert  J. 
Leeds.  Rene  W. 
Lees,  Forrest  A..  Jr. 
Lelrd,  WUllam  A. 
Lengel,  Robert  C. 
Lenhardt,  Harry  P., 

Jr. 
Lerner,  Albert  M. 
Lewedag.  Loren  M. 
Lewey.  Ira  D. 
Lewin.  Theodore  E. 
Lewis,  Harold  S. 
Lewis,  Norman  H. 
Lewis,  Tom  A. 
Lightsey.  James  L. 
Llnch,  Etonald  T. 
Lincoln.  John  R. 
Lindqulst,  Donald  E. 
Lipscomb,  Jack  C. 
Llttlewood,  Lyle  E. 
Livingston,  John  O., 

Jr. 
Locke,  Jerry  L. 
Logan,  David  E. 
Lohr,  James  R. 
Lomhelm,  Louis  O. 
Longley,  William  N. 
Loos,  Donald  O. 
Loscavlo,  John  M. 


Loudon,  Richard  8, 
Lovdal,  Rodney  H. 
Lowe,  WUliam  L. 
Lown,  Paul  C. 
Lowry,  Abner  P. 
Lubberstedt,  Richard 

L. 
Luetschwager,  Edward 

E. 
Lumbert,  Albert  W. 
Lund.  John  R. 
Lundqulst,  Donald  R. 
Lybrand,  Joe  D. 
Lynch,  Robert  B..  Jr. 
Lyons,  James  E. 
Macan.  John  J. 
MacaskUl.  Everett,  Jr. 
MacOable.  Van  L. 
MacDonald,  Richard 

W. 
Mackay,  Gerald  W. 
Mackln,  Louis  B..  Jr. 
MacLaren.  John  H. 
.MacNlchol,  Malcolm 

S. 
MacQuarrie,  Gary  L. 
Magnese.  Eddie  R. 
Magnus.  Ralph  S. 
Mahler,  George  B. 
Malberger,  George  L. 
Majors,  Prances  D. 
Majors,  WUliam  T, 
Malloy,  Maloolm  A. 
Maloney.  John  J. 
Malvln,  Frederick  B. 
Manes,  WilUam  C. 
Mann,  John  P. 
Mans&eld,  James  L. 
Marcantonlo, 

Anthony  W. 
Marcus,  Robert  V. 
Mares,  Ernest 
Markley,  Wade  E. 
Marks,  Arthur  J. 
Marovlch,  Michael 
Marriott,  Michael  J. 
Marryott,  Ronald  P. 
Marshall,  Raymond 

E. 
Marthlnson.  Detlow 

M.,  Jr. 
Martin,  FYank  P. 
Martoskl,  Robert  W. 
Maston.  Joseph  H., 

ni 

Mater.  Bernard  E. 
Maticko.  Eugene  R. 
Matson,  Bruce  W. 
Matt,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Matteson,  Kelvin  L. 
Matthews,  John  B. 
Mattson,  John  A. 
Maurer,  Earl  T. 
Mautlno,  Richard  L. 
Maxwell,  Matthew 

T.,  m 
May,  James  L. 
May,  Robert  C. 
Mavbee,  Dan  C. 
McAllister,  Richard  C. 
McAvenla,  Harold  O., 

Jr. 
McBrlde,  Michael  A. 
McBurnett,  Kenneth 

S. 
McCabe,  George  J. 
McCaffery,  Robert  A. 
McCampbell.  Richard 

L. 
McCarter,  Kenneth  W. 
McClenahan,  Tom  P. 
McClure,  Dale  R. 
McConnell,  Edward 

W..  n 
McCormick,  Bruce  A. 
McCracken,  David  J. 
McDanlel,  Eugene  B. 
McDanlel,  Rodney  B. 
McDermott,  John  G. 
McDlvltt,  Ronald  M. 
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MltcheU,  Clyde  L. 

Jr. 

Mitchell,  Kenneth 

McOonaad.  Richard  R. 

MltcheU,  Oscar  B. 

IfcOonough,  Vlnc«nt 

Mir/<.hell,  Ralph  U. 

P. 

Moke,  Paul  D. 

ilcBachen.  Angus  D., 

Molenda,  PavU  H. 

m 

Monk.  Samuel  W. 

McKnaney.  Thomas 

Monroe.  Vincent  D. 

J.,  Jr. 

Monteleone.  Vlto  J. 

KcSwen.  Richard  D. 

Montgomery,  George 

Mr.Padden,  John  H., 

C,  Jr. 

Jr. 

Moore.  Harold  A.,  Jr. 

McOahan,  John  P. 

Moore.  John  W. 

McOarry,  John  O. 

Moore,  Kelson  E. 

liicOIynn.  James  R. 

Moore.  Paul  M. 

McOratb,  James  J. 

Moore.  Robert  W. 

McHenry.  William  O. 

Moore.  Rowland  W. 

McHugh,  Charles  B. 

Moran,  Thomas  J. 

McHugh.  John  T. 

Moravec,  Henry  J.,  Jr. 

Mclndoe,  James  S. 

Morgan,  Gamer  E.. 

Mclntlre.  WUton  H. 

Jr. 

Mcintosh,  Charles  E. 

Morris,  Charles  8. 

MrKamey,  John  B. 

Morris.  Hal  B..  Jr. 

McKenzle,  John  H., 

Morris.  Jesse  B.,  Jr. 

Jr. 

Morris.  John  D. 

McKlnney,  Oale  A. 

Morrison,  Jon  K. 

McKlnnon,  Patrick  C. 
McKluatry,  T^tpmas 

Morsches,  Robert  W. 

Mortimer,  Edmund  C. 

W. 

Morton.  Stewart  M. 

Mouser,  Hugh  P. 

J. 

Moyers.  Gilbert  E. 

MrKI  trick,  Edward 

Moeler.  Richard  A. 

R,  Jr. 

Mueller,  John  A. 

McKnlgbt,  James  D. 

Mullen.  Cornellits  W. 

McLeUan.  Char  lee  A. 

Muller,  Robert  C. 

McMillan,  Edward  W. 

MuUoy.  Charles  S. 

McMlUan.  Lee  Q. 

Mulvlhlll,  James  H. 

McMurry,  William  T. 

Munn,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 

McNelU.  Richard  J. 

Munro,  William  S. 

McPherson.  Albert 

Mimsey,  William  D. 

A. 

Murphy,  David  R. 

McRae,  James  P. 

MtuT>hy,  John  A. 

McTlghe.  Roger  P., 

Murray,  Prank  S. 

Jr. 

Murray,  James  C. 

Mead.  Gerald  R. 

Murray.  Paul  A. 

Meadows.  Landon  O. 

Muslck,  Wayne  O. 

Mecaughey.  Robert 

Myers,  Charles  E. 

W. 

Myers,  Dale  P. 

Medwedeff,  Chan- 

Myers.  William  K..  Jr. 

nlngW. 

Nagel,  "L"  "D" 

Meehan,  James  P. 

Nash,  Michael  J. 

Meier,  Leonard  M. 

Neeley,  Wallace  W. 

Melcher.  Roland  O. 

Nelson.  Bobby  C. 

Melvln,  Edmund  W. 

Ne'-on,  Carl  A. 

Melvln.  Virgil  B. 

Nelson,  Glenn  T. 

Mendenhall,  Ivan  P. 

Nelson.  Paul  J.,  Jr. 

Mercer,  William  C. 

Nelson.  Robert  E. 

Meslmer,  Orady  P., 

Nelson,  Robert  L. 

Jr. 

Nelson.  Sven  D. 

Metzler,  Charles  D. 

Neuhard,  Henry  H. 

Meyer.  Allan  O. 

Newbury,  Alfred  C. 

Meyer,  "J"  "D" 

Newcomb,  James  W., 

Meyer,  Richard  E. 

Jr. 

Meyers,  Roger  A. 

Newcomb,  Zeanlous 

Mlcell.  Joseph  D. 

L. 

Michaels,  Danny  J. 

Newell,  Richard  E. 

Mlef ert,  Milton  D., 

Newman,  Alvln  S. 

Jr. 

Newsom.  Joe  R. 

Mlkltarlan.  Samson 

Newton,  Robert  L. 

Miles,  DeWlttC,  Jr. 

L.,  Jr. 

Millard,  David  R. 

Nicholson,  Robert  C. 

Miller,  Charlea  H..  Jr. 

Nicholson.  Harry  E. 

Miller.  David  O. 

Nicholson,  Herb4rt 

Miller,  Forrest  R. 

H.J. 

Miller.  George 

Nlckell.  Herbert  E..  Jr 

Miller.  James  T. 

Nofzlger.  Larry  B. 

Miller,  John  L. 

Noggle.  George  A..  Jr. 

MlUer.  John  A. 

Norrlngton.  Charles 

Miller,  Robert  H. 

G. 

MUler,  Walter  W. 

Northam,  Thomas  A.. 

Miller,  Wayne  W. 

Jr. 

Miller,  Wendell  K. 

Norton.  William  8. 

Mills,  Albert 

Notarglacomo, 

Mills.  Leon  R. 

Joseph  M. 

MUls.  Tbad  W. 

Nuccl.   Eugene   M. 

Mllner,  Harry  M. 

O'Berle,  Ronald  J. 

Mlnton,  David  C,  UI 

OTBrlen,  Donald  W. 

Mtrlse,  Kerry  W. 

O'Connell,  Jerome  A. 

Mlron,  James  J. 

O'Connor,  Edwin  A. 

Mlsura,  Paul 

O'Connor,  Nell  P. 
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O'Connor.  WllUam  J. 
M. 

O'Donnell,  Daniel  T. 
CDonovan,  James  P. 
ODwyer,  Kyran  M. 
Ogle,  Peter  W. 
Ohmen,   Doiiglass   J 
O'Keefe.    Martin    P. 
O'Keefe.  Timothy  R. 
O'Kelly,  James  R. 
OUverlo,  Theodore  B. 
Olmer,  Lionel  H. 
Olson,  Albert  W.,  Jr. 
Olson,  Carroll  A. 
Olson,  Darryl  D. 
Ondak,    Gerald    S. 
Onhalzer,  Jerry  E. 
Opgrand,  David  A. 
Oppedahl.  Phillip  B. 
Ord,  Donald  C. 
Ore,   WlUlam   E. 
Orrlk.  David  N. 
Oraech,  Bernard  P. 
Osbom,  Oakley  E. 
Osborne,  Dale  H. 
Osgood,  Wayne  R. 
Ostrom.    Joseph    S., 

Jr. 
Otto.  Max  W. 
Overstreet,  George  H. 
Owen,  William  L.,  Jr. 
Owens,  Darrel  D. 
Owens.  John  O. 
Owens,  Robert  8. 
Owens,  Sherman  H. 
Oyler,  Charles  C,  Jr. 
Oyler,  Donald  R. 
Oyler.  Jlmmle  O. 
Page.   Arthur  "M" 
Palmer.  Edward  J. 
Palmer,  Gerald  A. 
Palmer,  Jerry  J. 
Pape.  Prank  P. 
Pappas,  Jimmy 
Parker,  Jackson  K. 
Parker.  Ronald  H. 
Parks,  Charles  L. 
Parks,  Jack  J..  Jr. 
Parsons,  Marland 

W..  Jr. 
Pasqvilnelll.  Prands 

C. 
Patrick.  Andrew  K. 
Patterson.  Donald  R. 
Pattln,  Stephen  M. 
Patton.  James  M. 

Peabody.  James  P. 

Peake,  Stephen  R. 

Pearl  gen.  Jare  M. 

Pearson.  James  W. 

Pearson,  John  E. 

Pearson,  Merton  A. 

Pedersen,  Dan  A. 

Peebles.  Baker  L. 

Peek,  Robert  P. 

Peeples.  John  M..  Jr. 

Pellock,  Lyle  E. 

Penders.  Joseph  W. 

Pendleton.  Benjamin 
L. 

Perlolat.  John  J. 

Perrella.  Albert  J..  Jr. 

Perro.  Michael  A.,  Jr. 

Perry.  Albert  J. 

Perry.  Leonard  O. 

Person,  Herbert  P. 

Persons.  George  R. 

Peters.  Prank  J.,  Jr. 

Peters,  Vernon  W. 

Peterson,  Bob  L. 

Peterson,  John  R. 

Petersc»i.  Karl  L. 

Peterson,  Laiirel  O. 

Peterson.  Peter  C,  Jr. 

Petree,  Noel  H..  Jr. 

Petrlch.  Horst  A. 

Pflster.  WllUam  J. 

Phelps.  Preddle  J. 

PhlUlps.  George  L.. 
Jr.. 

Phillips,  John  M. 


Phillips.  Ronald  IL 
PhllUps,  Richard  W. 
Phllo.  Arthur  R. 
Plccluolo,  Stephen 

A.  D. 
Plche.  Paul  D. 
Plckel.  Theodore  C, 

Jr. 
Pickett.  Ronald  B. 
Plersall,  Charles  H,  Jr. 
Pletrzak.  Edward  S.. 

Jr. 
Pinion.  David  B. 
PlotU.  Walter  T..  Jr. 
Pippins,  Elery  H. 
Plrotte.  James  H. 
Pltzen,  John  R. 
Plzzo.  Philip  J. 
Plasameyer,  Joseph  D. 
Pockllngton,  William 

D. 
Polfer,  Clarence  R. 
Pollard,  Ronald  T. 
Poole,  Thomas  E. 
Poore,  Thomas  W. 
Porcaro,  Anthony  P. 
Porter.  Robert  W. 
Potentl.  John  P..  Jr. 
Potter.  Clare  E. 
Powell.  Stewart  G. 
Powell.  Wendell  W. 
Powell.  WllUam  C. 
Poyet,  Elmer  P. 
Presley.  Jack  C. 
Prevl.  WaUace  M. 
Prlen.  Richard  K. 
Prltchard,  Joseph  R. 
Proctor.  Allen  D. 
Prokop.  Phil  G. 
Promersberger.  Ed- 
ward S. 
Proper.  Vance  D. 
Propper.  Ronald  M. 
Propst,  WUllam  P. 
Pundt.  Cameron  A. 
Purdy.  Dale  C. 
Pursley.  John  E. 
Pyle,  Loyd  E. 
I^le,  Roger  G. 
Queen,  Ronald  J. 
Qulgley,  Francis  J. 
Qulnn.  James  E..  Jr. 
Qulnn.  Robert  N..  Jr. 

Raab,  Charles  P. 

Rabuck.  Leo  V. 

Rae.  Paul  O. 

Ragan,  Charles  P. 

Raines,  Frederick  L. 

Ransom.  James  P.,  II 

Ray,  WUlard  D. 

Rayome.  Prands  L. 

Read.  Benton  M. 

Ream.  Ronald  L. 

Redder,  Lawrence  P. 

Redhage,  James  L. 

Redlngton,  Jerome  J. 

Reed,  Jesse  L. 

Reese,  Russell  R. 

Reich.  MerrlU  D. 

Reld.  Ralph  G.,  Jr. 

Relley.  Ralph  H..  Jr. 

Relnhardt.  EUwood  B., 
Jr. 

Rels,  Joseph  J..  Jr. 

Rennaker.  Charles  L. 

Renner.  Lorraine  E. 

Rentschler.  Richard  L. 

Repass.  Donald  E. 

Rettlg,  Godfrey  A. 

Reynolds,  Robert  L. 

Rhoads.  John  D. 

Rice.  Robert  P. 

Rich,  WlUls  8. 

Richards.  Warren  D. 

Richardson,    Fred    D., 
Jr. 

Rledemann,  Walter  J., 
Jr. 

Rlefler.  George  B. 

Rlgg,  Richard  O. 

Rlggs,  Selby  B. 


RlJ.Mlchael  A..  Jr. 
RUnson.  Ira  J. 
Ring,  Stewart  A. 
Rlnkel.  Richard  A. 
Robblna.  PhlUp  D. 
Roberts.  Charles  R. 
Roberts.  Gordon  W. 
Roberts.  Ned  C. 
Roberts,  Tcxnmle  W. 
Robertson.  Hollls  E. 
Robins,  John  R. 
Roche,  Peter  A. 
Rodgers,  Joseph  L. 
Rodgers,  Robert  D. 
Rogers,  David  T. 
RoUe,  Clair  E. 
RoUman,  Gordon  L. 
Romano,  Oennaro  J. 

Jr. 
Ronnl,  James  A. 
Roper,  Vincent  W. 
Rotbe,  Jack  P. 
Roundtree,  Jack  L. 
Rowell,  George  W. 
Rower.  Jay  A. 
Rowsey,  James  M.. 
Jr. 

Ruchala.  Joseph  F. 
Ruhle.  Robert  C. 

Ruland.  Donald  O. 
Rubs,  WllUam  M..  Jr. 

Russell.  Kay 

Russell,  Richard  E 

Ruthrauff,  Clifford 
B. 

Ryan,  Gerald  P. 

Ryan,  Patrick  F. 

Ryan,  Thomas  M. 

Saavedra.  Robert 

Sabln.  James  P. 

Sabine.  Frederick  R. 

Sachtjen.  Jerry  W. 

Sackett,  Dean  R.,  Jr. 

Sage,  Robert  A. 

Sale.  WllUam  L. 

Saleb.  Richard  E. 

Salisbury.  Jack  S. 

Salo.  Lennart  R. 

Salo.  WlUard  H. 

Saltz.  Newell  J..  Jr. 

Sanders,  WUbur  P 

Sandler,  Charles  A. 

Sarphle,  Jack  E.,  Jr. 

Saunders.  Richard  E. 

Saurey.  Russell  M. 

Savage.  Jimmy  R. 

Savllle,  Robert  E. 

SavUle.  Terry  D. 

Sayers,  Samuel  L. 

Scarborough.  John 
R.  L. 

Schade.  Eric  H..  Jr. 

Scbaedel.  Joseph  A. 

Schaeffer.  George  R. 

Schafer.  Alfred  E. 

Schaffert.  Richard  W. 

Schalble.  David  L. 

Schtiler.  John  D. 

Schatz.  Robert  G. 

Scherer.  Francis  H. 

Scheyder.  Elmest  J. 

SchUllng.  George  F. 

Schmidt.  Arnold  C. 

Schmidt,  Robert  H. 


Scott.  Charles  H. 
Scott.  PhUlp  J. 
Scott.  Thomas  P. 
Scott.  Thomas  W. 
Scovel.  Prank  D. 
Scruggs,  Richard  M. 
Seacat,  Ralph  L. 
Sears,  Johnny  M. 
Securest,  Edward  A. 
Seesholtz.  John  R. 
Seller,  Melvln  E. 
Selberg,  John  W. 
Senden.  Paul  W. 
Sesma.  Ramon  A. 
Shafer,  Richard  W. 
Shaffer,  Clyde  H. 
Shannon,  PhlUp  M. 
Shaw,  Charles  I. 
Sheehan,  John  P. 
Sheets,  James  R. 
Shelso,  David  A. 
Sheppard,  Donald  E. 
Sheubrooks.  WllUam 

L. 
Shlnn,  Robert  A. 
Shipley.  Carl  N. 
Shirley,  Pred  E..  Jr. 
Shirley,  Vernon  D. 
Shores,  Howard  V. 
Short,  Benjamin  P. 
Short,  John  S. 
Short,  Leroy  A.,  Jr. 
Shultz,  Theodore  B. 
Sibley,  David  N. 
Siegrlst,  Edward  A., 

Jr. 
Sierra,  Edward  P. 
Slgmond.  Arle  C.  A. 
Slkes.  James  H. 
Sllbersteln,  George  W. 
Slmerly.  Glen  E. 
Slmone.  Thomas  J. 
Simpson.  Benjamin 

M.,  ni 
Simpson,  George 

T.  K. 
Simpson,  James  H. 
Simpson,  John  E.,  II 
Simpson,  Jon  D. 
Sinclair,  Leonard  A. 
m  Slrch,  Richard  W.  F. 
Skelly,  Arthur  R. 
Slaughter,  WUllam  T. 
Sleeman,  Charles  F. 
Sllngerland.  Ray- 
mond D. 
Sloan,  John  H. 
Sloan,  WllUam  D. 
Smetheram,  Herbert 

E. 
Smith.  Bernard  J. 
Smith,  Bradley  G. 
Smith,  Frederick  H., 

Jr. 
Smith,  Gene  A. 
Smith,  John  P. 
Smith.  Joseph  C. 
Smith.  Lee  O. 
Smith,  Leo  B. 
Smith,  NeU  D. 
Smith,  Paul  J. 
Smith,  PhllUp  D. 
Smith.  Ronald  E. 
Smith,  Thomas  C. 


Schmltt,  Arthur  P.,  Jr.  Smith,  Thomas  P. 
Schmltt,  Robert  W.       Smith,  Vernon  C. 
Schnltzer.  Lawrence  E.Smlth.  WlUlam  C. 
Schoeff.  Kendall  "E"     Smith.  WllUam  L. 
Schreadley,  Richard  L.  SneU.  Robert  L..  Jr. 
Schrelner.  Raymond  J.  Snider,  Donald  M. 
Schroder,  Donald  C.       Snow,  Kennedy  B. 
Schroeder,  John  H.        Snyder,  Richard  C. 
Schulz.  Paul  H.  SoklU,  George  H. 

Schulze.  John  M..  Jr.     Somers,  David  W.,  Jr. 
Schumacher,  Duane  O.Sommer,  Leroy  G. 


Schussler,  Gerald  A. 
Schutte.  John  J. 
Schwaab,  Denis  T. 
Schwartz.  Hugh  L. 
Schwartz,  Ralph  C. 
Scoffleld,  Gary  A. 


Songster,  John  H. 
Sonnabend,  Jerome  R. 
Soriano,  Joseph  R. 
Spellman,  Fred  G. 
Spencer,  Barry  W. 
Spencer.  Charles  H. 
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Spencer.  Lane  L.  Taylor.  Lawrence  H., 

Spero.  Joseph  R.  Jr. 

Spink.  Peter  J.  Taylor,  Lewis  H. 

Spitz,  Gerald  A.  Taylor.  Robert  C  Jr. 

SpUtt,  Robert  P.  Teachout.  David  8. 

Spoto,  Victor  S.  Teague,  Poster  S. 

Spousta.  Allen  P.  Templeton. 

Springer,  Emerson  T.  WUbur  D..  Jr. 

Squires,  Howard  J.  TerreU.  Jerry  L. 

Stalcup,  Jlmmle  M.  Teter,  Eugeng  V. 

Stalllngs,  Arthur  C,  Tettelbach,  \i 

Jr  Frederick  M. 

Stammer.  Walter  H.,  Thall,  Raymond  L. 

Jr  Thaubald,  Edward  J 

Stanford,  Robert  L.  Thearle .  WllUam  J . 

Steckel,  John  H.  Theodorelos. 
Steele.  WllUam  M..  Jr.     Pete  "J" 
Stefanou,  Christopher  Thlbault. 


M. 

Stelnbrlnk.  Earl  E. 
Stelly,  John  M. 
Stennett.  William  A. 
Stennett.  WllUam  A. 
Stephens.  John  A. 
Stephenson,  Paul  D. 
Sterling,  John  C. 
Stevenson,  Connelly 

D. 
Stevenson.  Barr  S. 
Stewart.  Charles  O. 
Stewart,  Dennis  J. 
Stewart,  George  W 


George  E.,  Jr. 
Thomas,  James  W. 
Thomas,  James  G. 
Thomas,  John  H.,  IV 
Thomas,  Richard  L. 
Thompson,  Jimmy  P. 
Thompson,  James  K. 
Thompson,  Jack  D. 
Thompson, 

RusseUN. 
Thompson. 

Theodore  R. 
Thompson. 

Tommy  L. 


Stewart,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.  Thomsley.  John  T. 


Stlers.  Lawrence  W 
Stocking.  Sigurd  I. 
Stoeckel.  Anthony  W. 
Stokes.  Bobby  J. 
Stone.  Elmer  M. 
Stone,  George  P. 
Stone.  Lowell  P. 
Stophel.  Joseph  E. 
Storey.  WllUam  D. 
Stover.  Richard  C. 
Stowell.  Marshall  A. 
Stratford,  Robert  H. 
StrevUl,  Joseph  W. 
Strey,  Dennis  W 
Stromeyer, 

J. 
Strommen.  Gene  A. 
Strong.  Henry  H.,  Jr. 
Strong,  Paul  L. 
Stuart.  Charles  J.,  Jr 
Stutz,  James  D. 
SulUvan,  Eugene  J., 

Jr. 
SuUlvan,  Gerald  T. 
SulUvan.  Gene  F. 
SulUvan.  Robert  G. 
SulUvan,    Thomas 

Jr. 
SulUvan.  WUllam  K. 
Sumner.  Donald  M. 
Swan.  Robert  S. 
Swan.  WUUam  R. 
Swanson,  Harlan  D., 

Jr. 
Swsmson,  Matthew  C 
Swarthout.  Gerald  L. 
Swartz,  Theodore  R. 
Swlnnerton, 
Ronald  H. 
Sykes.  Floyd  E. 
Sylvester.  Vincent 
Taff .  Clarance  O.,  Jr. 
Tager.  Bruce  A. 
Taggart,  Donald  J. 
Talbert,  Joseph  T.. 

Jr. 
Talbott.  McrrlU  L. 
Tamblnl,  Anthony 

L.,n. 
Tarbuck.  Richard  R. 
Tasker,  WlUlam  Q. 
Taylor,  Gaylen  D. 
Taylor,  Hugh  R. 
Taylor.  James  E. 
Taylor.  James  M. 
Tayor.  Jeremy  D. 
Taylor,  John  D 


Thorpe,"  Gordon  L. 
Thorpe.  Jack  C. 
Thurber,  John  D. 
Thurneysen,  Jon  8. 
Tlbbltts.  Barrlck  F. 
Tlbbs,  John  C. 
Tletgen,  Charles  A., 

Jr. 
Tlmberlake,  David  W. 
TlmUn.  Joeeph  W.,  Jr. 
Tlmm.  Dwlght  D. 
Tinker,  Chstfles  L. 
TVtus.  Edward  D.,  Jr. 
Tobey.  Stephen 
Anthony  Toehlke.  Walter  A. 

TolUnger,  John  N.,  Jr. 
Tomlon,  Jack  W. 
Touchton,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Tracy,  Theodore  R. 
Traylor,  Harold  K. 
Trelber,  Maurice  L. 
Trupp,  Adam  R. 
Tubbs,  Kenneth  A. 
Tucker,  Edwin  B. 

Tucker,  James  E. 

TuUey,  Cecil  R. 
j.,TulUs.  James  V. 

Tully.  Joseph  F. 

Turner.  Charles  W. 

Turner,  Robert  O. 

Turner.  Warren  D. 

Turner.  Wilson  C. 

Turpln,  Thomas  R. 

Ulrlch.  Thomas  R. 

Ustlck,  John 

Ustlck.  Richard  C. 

VaUera,  Rocco  D. 

Vanoe,  Walter  N.,  HI 

Van  Home,  Alfred  L. 

Van  Metre,  James  M. 

Vanoy.  WllUam  E. 

Vemaillllon,  John  E. 

Vescellus,  MUton  J. 
Jr. 

Vestal,  Leroy  N. 

Vezlna,  George  R. 

VlUemalre,  Grant  J., 
Jr. 

VlUenave.  Robert  A. 

Volden.  Thelmar  O. 

Vollmer,  William  E., 
Jr. 

VonHendy,  Richard 

D. 
Vonler,  Richard  L. 
Wacbob.  James  R. 
Wages,  Clarence  J.,  Jr 


Wagner,  John  A. 
Wakatake,  Clifford 

K. 
Walden.  Warren  L. 
Walder,  Edward  P., 

Jr. 
Wales,  George  E. 
Walker.  Jimmy  W. 
Walker.  Richard  A. 
Wall,  Arthur  D.,  Jr. 
Wallace.  Earl  D. 
Wallace,  Laird  E. 
Wallace,  Richard  J. 
Walling.  Samuel  E. 
Walsh,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Walston,  Jerry  D. 
Walter.  Clyde  M. 
Walter,  Dale  J. 
Waltzer.  Jacob 
Ward.  Compton  E. 
Ward.  James  A. 
Ward.  John  A. 
Warden.  WlUlam  L., 

Jr. 
Waring.  James  D. 
Watklns,  Robert  L. 
Watts.  Henry  A. 
Watts,  Jasper  B. 
Way.  Edward  R. 
Weaks,  WlUlam  O. 
Webb,  Kenneth  H. 
Weber,  Burtland  B. 
Weber,  Gerald  M. 
Weber,  Oustave  A., 

Jr. 
Webster,  John  A..  Jr. 
Wehner,  George  D. 
Welchman,  Denis  R. 
Weldman,  Russell  H. 
Welnfleld,  Richard  M. 
Weir,  Richard  W. 
Welsman.  Burton  S. 
Welch,  Richard  D. 
Wells,    Charles    T. 
Werenskjold.  Gary  W. 
Werner,  Marshall  D. 
Weseleskey,  Allen  E. 
Wesolowskl,  Walter 
West,  Charles  T. 
Westall,  Kenneth  W. 
Westfall,  Ronald  O. 
Westfall,  Van  P. 
Wheat.  Elbert  E. 
Wheeler,  James  R. 
Whelan.  Mathew  J., 

Jr. 
White.  Charles  A. 
White.  Laurence  A., 

Jr. 
White,  Richard  P. 
White,  Robert  S. 
Whiting,  Donald  W. 
Whlttaker,  Robert  L. 
Wlchmann,  WlUlam 

H. 
Wlcke,  James  O. 
Widen,  Rlchsu^  D. 
Wlebelhaus,  Clarence 

J. 
Wler.  Ronald  L. 
Wleschhoff.  Keimeth 

H. 
Wlgglna,  Larry  O. 
WUbem,  Jack  M. 
WUd,  Ronald  A. 


WUde.  John  H..  Jr. 
Wiley.  Byron  A. 
WUklns,  George  H. 
WUklnson.  Wilfrid  P., 

in 

WUklnson,  Thomas  A. 

R. 
wni.  Robert  A. 
Williams,  Carl  E. 
WllUams,  Doyne  O. 
Williams,  Forrest  R. 
WUUams,  Richard  E. 
Wllaon,  Billy  J. 
Wilson,  Donald  C. 
Wilson,  Leonard  O. 
Wilson.  Robert  M. 
Winchester,  Morton  8. 
Windsor,  Arthur  D. 
Wlngerter.  Edward 

W..  Jr. 
Winn,  Perry  R..  Jr. 
Wlnalow,  Myron  B.. 

Jr. 
Winter.  Richard  A. 
Wlrth,  Charles  Q. 
Witt,  Robert  P. 

Wolfe,  Robert  E. 

Wolfe,  William  P. 

Womack.  David  R.,  Jr. 

Wood.  Clarence  W. 

Wood,  Forrest  H. 

Wood,  Joseph  V. 

Wood,  Richard  O. 

Woodbury,  Orpheus 
L,  ni 

Woodllef .  Prank  L. 
Woods.  Brian  D. 
Woods.  Herbert  P. 
Wood  worth,  Ben- 
jamin B. 
Woolam,  John  E. 

Workman,  Charles  E. 

Works,  WllUam  W. 

Worst.  Dale  R. 

Wright.  Frederick  E. 

Wright.  Harry  W. 

Wright,  Joeeph  M.  P., 
Jr. 

Wright,  Keith  M. 

Wright,  Marsh  E. 

Wright,  OrvUle.  Jr. 

Wuthrlch.  Richard  E. 

Wylle.  Clayton  R. 

Wylle.  Ronald  P. 

Wyly,  James  R..  Jr. 

YeUe,  "A"  Courtney 

Tetter,  WUUam  8. 

York,  David  A. 

Yost,  David  A. 

Young,  Edward  B. 

Young,  Howard  I. 

Young,  PhlUp  M. 

Zackowskl,  Terrence  L. 

Zagortz,  Leonard  "A", 
Jr. 

Zaludek,  George  M. 

Zechlln.  Prank  P. 

Zelna.  Denis  P. 

Zerwas.  Richard  L. 

Zimmerman.  WUlard  C. 

Zlpperer,  WllUam  R. 

Zlpse,  Robert  V. 

ZUrbel.  WllUam  D. 

Zwlck.  John  E. 

Zwlck.  Stephen  L. 


Carpenter.  Jack  R. 
Chapman,  Melvln  E. 
Christopher,  AUyn  C. 
Clcchetto,  Mario  J. 
Clark,  Orris  V. 
Clayton,  George  H., 

Jr. 
Cohen,  Milton  N. 
CoUlns,  Jay  R. 
Cookson,  Robert  H. 
Corsl,  Joseph  A. 
Davis,  Howard  C. 
Day,  Earl  P. 
Dement,  Ira  B. 
Dennis,  Paul  L. 
Dwyer.  John  L. 
Elfsten,  Robert  N. 
England,  Robert  N. 
Errlckson,  John  J. 
Farrar,  Charles  E. 
Parrel  1.  Edward  J. 
Pehrs,  Walter  H. 
Pestag,  Albert  P. 
Ford,  Homer  L.,  Jr. 
Porgy.  James  P. 
Gerrald.  Benjamin  W. 
GUI.  Russell  R. 
Glaeser,  Frederick  W. 
Hall.  Roy  V. 
Hampton,  Robert  A. 
Harmon,  Oliver  E. 
Heath,  Edmund  W. 
Hebert.  Donald  P. 
Hicks.  Clarence  A.,  Jr 
Hipp,  WllUam  J. 
Hoppenjans,  Law- 
rence G. 
Hudson.  Joe  A. 
Hughes.  John  W. 
Hunt,  Klrby  P. 
HuBted.  Richard  C. 
Ingalls.  Frederick  O. 
James  Edgar  L. 
Jebb.  Roberto. 
Johnson,  Myron  S. 
Kasnlckl,  Edward  J. 
Kear.  Donald 
Keeley.  Edward  C. 
Klnsel,  Herman  L. 
Kreutzberger,  Don- 
ald J. 
Kurz,  Walter  C. 
Lacklen,  Albert  J. 
Landroche,  WUUam 

J..  Jr. 
Lane,  Robert  W. 
Leach,  WUUam  J. 
Lowrey,  Clifford  A. 
MaUczowskl,  WUUam 
Martin,  Harry  C. 
McCann,  Joeeph  D. 
McCarthy,  Charles 

J.,  Jr. 
McCarthy,  Gerald  D. 
McClure,  John  S. 
McGlamery,  James  L. 
McKlnnon,  John  D. 
MlUer,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
MUlon,  Donald  H. 
Morgan,  WllUam  N. 


LIKUTINAHT   CXSMMANDEK    (LDO) 

Allen,  BlU  R.  Berry,  Roy  A. 

Ashbacher.  Raymod  W.BUUngs,  Alfred  J. 
Augustynlak,  Edward  Borden,  Archie  D. 
J. 


Ballou,  James  E. 
Barker.  Monroe  W. 
Barnett.  Stephen  B. 
Barret,  Lee  E..  Jr. 
Battles,  Roy  E. 
Beltz,  RusseU  C. 
Benjamin,  Charles  L. 
Bentley.  Arthxir  L. 
Berg.  MUfreda 


Borden.  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Boyle,  James  T. 
Brecheen,  John  A. 
Brooks,  James  W. 
Brown.  Claude  C. 
Brown.  James  E. 
Brown.  Robert  C. 
Brunlck.  Gerard  P. 
BuUder.  Gustav  P. 
Ofehlll.  WttltwA. 


Myer,  Charles  W. 
Myers,  Ashley  A. 
Naddy,  Llewellyn  L. 
Nations,  Travis  D. 
Nowak.  Edward  M. 
Ochs,  Dorance  L. 
O'Donnell,  Robert  G. 
O'Halloran,  WUUam 

J. 
Ostlund,  Roes  G. 
OToole,  Walter  D.  J. 
Paine.  Francis  S..  Jr. 
Palmer,  Howard  L. 
Pardue,  James  I.,  Jr. 
Parker.  Prank 
Peetz,  Robert  E. 
Perry,  Henry  B. 
Pollard,  WlUlam  A. 
Pruden,  Nell  "S" 
Rebello,  Kenneth  R. 
Reed,  WUUam  C. 
Relfschnelder,  Jack 

L. 
Repta,  Robert  8 
Richardson,  Ronald 

W. 
Rlchter.  John  H. 
Roach.  John  C. 
Robinson,  Clifford  V. 
Rutherford,  Harry  M. 
Salo,  Elmer  E. 
Schmidt,  Robert  P. 
Schreck,  MUton  W. 
Schuster,  Eugene  J. 
Scranton,  Herbert 

•H" 
Sexton.  Delbert  A. 
Shand,  WUUam  F. 
Shelton,  Donald  D. 
Sheppy.  Clayton  L. 
Shupe.  Gordon  B. 
Skelton.  WaUace  A. 
Slawson.  Bruce  L. 
Smith.  George  O. 
Smith.  Kenneth  E. 
Sousae,  Jack  F. 
Staats,  Michael  C. 
Stanwlck,  Stanley  W. 
Thompson.  Ernest  T. 
TreUord.  Wallace  E. 
Tucker,  John  E. 
tJUman,  Robert  W. 
Ulrtch,  John  H. 
Vaimlce,  James  R. 
Vincent,  Robert  P. 
Vlspo,  Peter  P. 
Wagner,  Harry  A. 
Warren,  James  W. 
Watts,  James  W. 
Wear.  Richard  J. 
WeU,  Calvin  M. 
West,  Norman  P. 
Whltbeck,  Charles  J. 
Windham,  Paul  M. 
Wltherspoon,  Charles 

R. 
Worrock,  Bryce  K. 
Yarbrough,  WlUlam 

P.,  Jr. 
Young,  Clinton  H. 
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Aubrey.  Royal  G. 
Austin,  David  A. 
Bailey,  Albert  G. 
Bailey,  Robert  J. 
Balding.  Thomas  L. 
Basfiham,  Harold  L. 
Bates,  Thomas  R. 
Benolt,  Richard  P. 
Bertuch.  Albert  W. 
Blehl,  Robert  P. 
Blstrong,  Herbert  W. 
Boorstln,  James  B. 
Bowlds,  Joseph  H. 
Brierre,  Joseph  T..  Jr. 
Budd.  Frank  W..  Jr. 
Burkett,  Patrick  R. 
CantreU,  Robert  W. 
Carattl,  John  P. 


Cardoso,  Norman 
Carson,  Thomas  E. 
Case,  Jerry  L. 
Cassells,  Joseph  S. 
Castell.  Donald  O. 
Chrlstensen.  Harvey 

E. 
Cochran.  Robert  C. 
Conrad,  Robert  N. 
Cowherd,  Donald  W. 
Cramer,  Adelbert  D. 
Diamond,  Evans 
Draper,  WUmot  S. 
Early,  Calvin  B. 
Essex,  Francis  X. 
Penning,  John  B. 
Flynn,  Patrick  W. 


oxv a<»— p«rt 
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Fr*nkhou8«r,  Oeorge 

v..  Jr. 
O&rel^,  Frank  J. 
Qto^I,  ThomM  A. 
Heoert,  Pet«r  W. 
Heller,  Warren 
Hlehle,  John  P. 
Hlx.  William  R. 
Johnson,  David  W. 
Jones,  Daniel  "M" 
Julian,  Sydney  R.,  Jr. 
Kamel,  Robert  F.,  Jr. 
Koatluk,  Eugene  S. 
Lelsse.  Fred  C. 
Leeher,  Robert  C. 
Lewis,  Frederick  D. 
Lopez,  Domingo  A. 
Lord,  James  M. 
Luehrs,  James  O. 
Lynch,  John  I.,  Jr. 
Manrlng,  Daniel  A. 
Markham,  Thomas  N. 
McClaln.  Garvin  H. 
McClean,  Walter  L. 
McMahon.  David  J. 
Monell,  William  C. 
Murphy,  Eugene  L. 
Nicholas.  William  R. 
Norton.  John  W. 


I 
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'olglase.  Van  N.,  Jr. 
Pope,  Herbert  L. 
Eamlo,  John  H. 
Reed,  Jerome  M. 
Rivers,  Leslie  D. 
rtobltallle,  Oeorge  A. 
RoUng,  Gerald  T. 
Hoy.  Donald  E. 
Rutland,  Eugene  D., 

'  Jr. 
hnelder,  Paul  J. 
hwartz,  Ronald  A. 
al,  Robert  B. 
:hler,  Leslie  I. 
apnn,  James  P. 
ghea,  David  W.,  Jr. 
*iultz.  Richard  R. 
atlnner.  Wendell  L. 
S^nlth,  Franklin  A. 
Sinlth.  Raphael  F. 
aknlth,  William  W. 
Spaur.  William  H. 
Stelmel,  Herbert  A. 
Strickland,  Oeorge  T. 

I  Jr. 
S^ensson,  Norman  L. 
Utbanc,  Andrew  N. 
Oi-schel,  William  P. 
Vbndewyngaerde, 

Oeorge  A. 
vblcjak,  Charles  B. 
Wachter,  Francis  W. 


Lantsberger,  Robert  E.  Ridley,  David  E 


OTksnneU,  Joseph  E 
OToughlln.  Joba  M 
O'Rellly.-RlchaBd  R.       „„ 

O'SulUvan,  Michael  J.,  Wall,  Norman  R. 

Jf  Weber.  David  M. 

Pedersen,  Carl  M.  Wilkes,  Harman  D. 

Petway,  Malcolm  L.  W^olfe,   Wayne   H. 

Pine,  Robert  H.  WJoodall,  Martin  A 
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Allnutt,  Alvln  H. 
Ault,  William  U. 
Banas.  John  M. 
Harnett.  Andrew  P., 

Jr. 
Baxter,  John  W. 
Beck,  Kermlt  "B" 
Bedenbaugh.  Jack  R. 
Blllcke,  Eric  W.  H. 
Blttner,  Burton  P., 

Jr. 
Bolke.  Robert  J. 
Booth,  Stanley  L. 
Borchardt,  Heinz  R. 
Bosco.  Clement,  Jr. 
Bradley,  Donald  A. 
Brookes,  Jack  B. 
Brown,  Alan  S. 
Brown,  Leo 
Brown,  Troy  L. 
Buckley,  John  E. 
Buffonl,  Thomas  J. 
Bulluck,  Edgar  G. 
Butts,  Whltmore  S., 

Jr. 
Carenza,  John  L. 
Carson.  Francis  W. 
Chafey,  WlUlam  D. 
Chlpley.  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
Connolly,  Oeorge  S., 

Jr. 
Coombs,  Dou^as  F. 
Gorbltt.  James  B. 
Cornett,  Fred  O, 
Crawford,  James  L. 
Cronln,  George  W., 

Jr. 
Crutchfleld,  Rranklln 

D. 


in.  Bernard  D. 
sley,  Richard  P. 

Iton,  Thomas  E.,  Jr. 

jen,  Thomas  D. 
Eipen,  Eugene  D. 
Eqlckson,  Douglas  L. 
E«es,  Arthur,  Jr. 
Evans,  Uoyd  B. 
PVIey,  Charles  V. 
Flfld,  Joseph  A. 
Plslds.  Simeon 
Fl  abraaten.  Laurence 

Fltzpatrlck,  Edmond 

I.  Jr. 
Fliujh,  Lynn  R. 
^ey,  Donald  P. 
yrfcmpton,  Robert  T. 
PHes.  Paul  A.,  Jr 
Gaiddls,  Carl  K. 
Ge^stenberger,  Wayne 

Olivary,  Daniel  J. 
Gliman,  Robert  J. 
Gofe,  Bobby  J. 
Gofenflo,  Louis  W. 
Goiilette,  James  D. 
Greene,  Walter  C,  Jr. 
Grton.  Edward  J. 
Outopert,  LeRoy  C. 
Ha^en,  I>ale  N. 
Harmon,  Robert  G. 
Hairkey,  WUllam  C. 
Hliglns,  Ernest  C.  M. 
Hl4ds.  Duane  E. 
HlAkle,  Otis  R. 
Hopkins,  Richard  B. 
Horner,  Raymond  N., 

Hotoghton,  Donald  W 


Cunningham,  John  H.  Hutnmel,  Don  P 


Daddona,  John  M. 
I>amm,  John  A. 
Daughtrld^.  Oorald 

R. 
Dennis,  Ward  "J" 
Dewey,  Edward  P. 

Dickey.  James  A.  .,.„, ^„,..  „  ^. 

Dickinson,  Thomas  D.   Kr<4eger,  Lloyd  W 
Dodds,  Richard  E.         Knlse,  William  E. 
Dolenga,  Harold  E.         Ku<ikle,  John  H. 
Drlggers,  Richard  A.      LaiMer,  Gerald  D. 


Huttt,  HMvey  R. 
Irofcs,  Johv  H. 
JaqtE,  Jack  L. 
Jones,  Charming  e. 
Juicker,  Carl  P. 
Kaiafut,  Oeorge  W. 
Kn^th,  Robert  L. 


Larsen,  Henry  O 
LeBlanc,  John  P.,  Jr. 
LeMay,  Jerome  8. 
Llnehan,  Daniel  J.,  Jr 
Locke,  Olive  C. 
LoftuB,  Raymond  P 
Loveday,    William 

Jr. 
Lubben,  Vernon  L. 
Luther,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Magee,  Gilbert  L. 
Malzahn,  Walter  G. 
Marino,  Leonard  J. 
Martin,  Michael  J. 
Martin,  William  J. 
McCuUers,  Lawrence 

E. 
McFarland,  Wayne  B. 
McGarvey,  John  J. 
McHugh,  Thomas  H 


Roimds,  Richard  N. 
Rubensteln.  Ralph  S. 
Ruehlln,  John  H. 
Rupe,  Charles  H. 
Rusch,  Donald  R. 
Scbaaf,  Alvln  D.,  Jr. 
0.,Sechler,  John  L. 
Sellars,  James  B. 
Shaughnesey,  John 

M. 
Smith,  Franklin  D. 
Smith,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Sofley.  Billy  R. 
Stanton,  James  M. 
Starrett,  William  I., 

Jr. 
Steadman,  Wlllard 

O..  in 
Stoeffler,  John  A. 
Stone,  Donald  R. 


McKlnnon,  Daniel  W.,  Szwed,  James  A. 


Jr 
McMullen,  Franklin 

D,  Jr. 
Melners,  Arthur  C 

Jr. 


Tannone,  Rocco  J. 
Terry,  Victor  W. 
Thomas,  Gary  B. 
Thompson,  Robert  L. 
Tobln,  Isidore  L.,  ni 


Mllburn,  Raymond  P.  Trawlck,  George  L 


Miller,  James  E. 
Mitts,  Joseph  P, 
Morgan,  Richard  E. 
Moss,  Stephen  A. 
Munkres.  Glenn  R. 
Murphy,  Joseph  J. 
Murray,  Harlan  E.,  Jr. 
Naughton,  Thomas  j! 
Nichols,  Gerald  M. 
Oaks,  Jacob  G.,  Jr. 
O'Connell,  Arthur  B 
Olivier,  Denny  R. 
Olson,  Gene  P. 
Osgood,  Douglas  C. 
Otto,  Ronald  E. 
Pace,  Earl  H. 
Peck,  Joe  D. 
Peters,  William  A. 
Petras,  George  A. 
Plstolessl.  Vincent  J. 
Plante,  Rene  B. 
Piatt,  Stuart  P. 
Pllska,  Robert  P. 
Pope,  Jere  P. 
Prokop,  Jan  S. 
Quartana,  Joseph  P. 
Raffels,  John  F. 
Ranlerl,  Richard  A.  J. 
Raymond,  James  A. 
Reed,  Dale  H. 
Rice,  Henry  L.,  Jr. 


Tudor,  Clyde  E. 
VanHouten,  Richard 

E. 
VanNaman,  Thomas 

L. 
Walker,  Richard  C, 

Jr. 
Wallace,  Edwin  R. 
Walsh,  Richard  S. 
Walters,  Robert  A. 
Webb,  James  R. 
Webster,  John  C. 
Weinberg.  Harry  H. 
Westmoreland,  Perry 

L. 
White,  Donald  B. 
White,  James  A. 
Whitman,  Earl  K. 
Williams,  Robert  L. 
Williams,  Thomas  C , 

Jr. 
Willis,  John  J. 
Wilson,  Roger  C. 
Wright,  James  H. 
Youmans,  Raymond 

W. 
Young,  Benjamin  L. 
Young,  Jack  L. 
Young,  Ronald  A. 
Youngblood,  Norbert 
V. 
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Mclnnls,  William  H. 
Murray,  Robert  E. 
O'Donnell,  WUUam  P. 
Parr,  Harold  S. 
Shuler,  Jettle  C. 
Smith,  Allen  P. 


BUka,  Joseph  L. 

Bonnett,  Herschel  J. 

Hart.  James  J.,  Jr. 

Hatcher,  Harold  S. 

Holland,  Ralph  L. 

Hughes,  Horald  M.         __  ,„.  ^.^„  ^ 

Krletemeyer,  Dledrlch  TOdd,  Blaxton  V. 

,,^,      „  Vedra,  Charles  A. 

Martin,  Winston  L.        Wright,  Cary  P. 

LIEDTENANT    COMMANDER,    CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Baggott,  Prank  B.  Kase,  Mark 

Baker,  Robert  E.  Keefe,  Lawrence  P 

Bedlngfleld,  Robert  W.  Kelly,  Henry  T 


Berg,  Vernon  E.,  Jr. 
Bertullo,  Caesar  J. 
Black,  Gerald  W. 
Bray,  William  E. 
Bredemeler,  George  P 
Brown,  Rc^rt  G. 
Craven,  Alleu  B. 
Davis,  Eugene  B. 
Donan,  William  E 
Dumas,  John  P. 
Fallon,  Edward  P. 
Fountain,  David  B. 
Franklin,  Robert  C. 
Gaughan,  Geoffrey  E. 
Gordon,  Robert  E. 
Jeratild,  Philip  E. 


Kennard,  William  E. 
MacCall,  Harry  P.,  Ill 
McDermott,  Thomas  J, 
McMorrow,  James  E. 
McPhall,  Clark  B. 
Murray,  Frederick  J. 
Murray,  Oeorge  P. 
O'Brien,  Eugene  C. 
Jr.  Parker,  Joe  H. 
Patton,  Darren  P. 
Pllrto,  John  A. 
Respess,  Thomas  B 

Jr. 
Six,  Jack  E. 
Tate,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Van  tassel,  Lowell  W. 


Voth,  Murray  H. 
Wendler,  Herman  P. 
Westlund,  Orvllle  A. 
Whltaker,  Frederick 
E. 


April  18,  1969 

Yeleh,  John  D. 
Young,  Christopher 

B. 
Young,  Robert  J. 


CIVIL     ENCUfEXR 


LIEUTENANT    COMMANDER, 
CORPS 

Landes,  William  O. 


Ahrens,  WUllam  N. 
Anderson,  Walter  I. 
Ayers,  Charles  D. 
Baggs,  Charles  C. 
BradtmlUer,  Paul  H. 
Brockwell,  Sterling 

M.,  Jr. 
Burton,  Joseph  T., 

Jr. 
Carle,  Barry 
Cerreta,  Ralph  M.,  Jr. 
Collins,  Allan  W. 
Cope,  Ronald  P. 
Crisp,  Hugh  A. 
Crosson,  William  E. 
Dlckpeddle,  John  X. 
Dobler,  Leland  R. 
Endebrock,  Prank  L., 

in 

Flack,  Frederick  P. 
Ford,  James  E. 
Glllam.  Harold  R. 
Glover,  WUllam  P. 
Godsey,  Jack  L. 
Goodman,  Robert  P. 
Oroff,  James  B. 
Jacob,  Richard  E. 
Johnson,  Don  P. 
Jones.  Darren  E. 
Kartalts,  Andrew 
Kelch,  John  A.,  Jr. 


Ledder,  WUUam  R. 
Lonegan,  Thomas  L. 
Lukacz,  John,  Jr. 
MacDonald,  Malcolm 

J. 
McCorkle,  William  J. 
McHugh,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
McNeill,  James  E. 
McPartland,  Eugene  J. 
Merrltt,  Frederick  D. 
Miller,  Robert  K. 
Morris,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Mosher,  Thomas  P. 
Nash,  Archie  R. 
Newcomb,  Prank  M. 
Petersen,  Norman  W. 
Popowlch.  Clyde  V.  W. 
Qulnn,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Resnlck,  Rudolf 
Schade,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Schattner,  Bernard  L. 
Schumann,  James  P. 
Seeber,  Earl  R.,  Jr. 
Shanley,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Shirley,  Ronald  O. 
Shumate,  James  W. 
Slegle,  Richard  L. 
Tobln,  James  M. 
Totten,  John  C. 
Uber,  Charles  B. 
Weir,  James  W.,  Jr. 


Ajyril  18,  1969 


Keppel,  Henry  E.,  Jr.       , 

Klrkwood,  Kenneth  K. Wilson,  Robert  B 
Klein,  Dale  M. 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDEE,  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 
(LDO) 

Kenny,  Robert  E.  Monnler,  WlUlam  P, 

Klmmons,  Victor  H. 

LIEUTENANT       COMMANDER,       JUDGE       ADVOCATZ 
GENERAL'S     CORPS 

Abemathy,  Kenneth     Grunawalt.  Richard 

L.  J. 

Alien,  Walter  S. 
Brown,  Charles  E., 

n 

Christian,  Alvern  D. 
Elsele,  Roderick  L. 
Eoff,  Albert  W.,  II 
Parrell,  Lawrence  M. 
Pasanaro,  Michael  F 

Jr. 
Flynn,  Thomas  E. 
Gladls,  John  T. 
Gresens,  Larry  W. 


Howay,  John  W. 
King,  Melbourne  P. 
Laltsch,  Lowell  C. 
Legg,  Billy  J. 
Mario,  David  A. 
Palmer,  WlUlam  R. 
Plnsoneault,  Richard 

J. 
Pope,  Charles  E  ,  III 
Toms,  James  E. 
WUle,  Paul  A. 
Woods,  Theodore  K., 

Jr. 


LIEUTENANT   COMMANDER,    DENTAL    CORPS 


Annls,  Robert  B. 
Baker,  Terrance  W. 
Ballard,  Gerald  T. 
Benn,  Barry 
Besley,  Keith  W. 
Blsson,  Roger  E. 
Box,  John  M. 
Brown,  Charles  A. 
Brown,  Max  W. 
Buckls,  David  C. 
Clegg,  Milton  C. 
Cowen,  Carlton  R. 
,    Crawford,  John  D. 
*■  Cronln,  Thomas  J. 
Cushlng,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Charles  M.,  Jr. 
Douglas,  Robert  J. 
Drake,  David  L. 
Ebert,  Walter  H. 
Eden,  George  T. 
EkUnd.  Ronald  R. 
Espoelto,  Richard  A. 
Plshel.  David  L. 
Fitzgerald,  Donald  £. 


/ 


Foley,  John  M. 
Greeley,  WUUam  E. 
Hansen,  Duane  A. 
Howarth.  Hugh  C. 
Hube,  Albert  R. 
Hudson,  Elmer  R.,  Jr, 
Huelster,  Peter  C. 
Johnson,  Charles  M. 
Kasenchak,  Peter 
Kozma,  Ernest  S. 
Kravets,  Thomas 
Krzemlnski,  Arthur  E. 
Lekas,  James  S. 
Llnkenbach,     Charles 

R. 
Lolzeaux,  Alfred  D. 
Lowe,  Cameron  A. 
Luke,  Alan  B. 
Mason,  BUUe  M. 
Maw,  Ralph  B. 
McCall,  Frank  J.,  Jr. 
McWalter,  Oeorge  M. 
Monasky,  George  E. 
Mosby,  Edward  L. 


Mulr,  Theodore  E. 
Murphy,  Richard  A. 
Oshlelds,  Paul  W. 
Rochford,  Philip 
Rucker.    WlUlam    H. 

Jr. 
Scott,  Oale  L. 
Shaffer,  Richard  O. 
Shelln,  Ronald  A. 
Short,  George  A. 


Stevens,  Mark  M. 
Terhune,  Raymond  ( 
Toth,  Wayne  J. 
Turner,  Donald  W. 
Vernlno,  Arthur  B. 
Wlillams,    Robert    I 

'Jr. 
Wlngard,  Charles  E. 
Yacabuccl,  James  E. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LIEUTENANT    COMMANDER,    NURSE    CORPS 


LIEOTENANT   COMMANDER,    MEDICAL    SERVICE 
CORPS 


Barboo,  Samuel  H.,  Jr. 
Boone,  Harry  M.,  Jr. 
Boudreau,  Harold  J. 
Breldensteln,      FYed- 

erlck  W. 
Clark,  James  L. 
Cooper,  Thomas  G. 
Davis,  WlUlam  P. 
Devane,  James  J. 
Fletcher,  WUUam  E. 
Pormeller,   Prank   J., 

Jr. 
Fowler,    Ephralm   E., 

Jr. 
Fussell,  Edsel  M. 
Gallagher,  Thomas  J. 
OlUenwaters,  John  D. 
Halverson,  Charles  W. 
Hammel,  James  W. 
Hawkins,  Kenneth  L, 
Hunt,  James  A. 


Jones,  George  D. 
Joseph,  Sammy  W. 
Lachapelle,  Norman 

C. 
Mobbs,  PhUlp  H. 
Myers,  James  I. 
Nelson,  Paul  D. 
Nichols,  Lloyd  B. 
Palmer,  Jack  J. 
Plttlngton,  Francis  C. 
Roberts,  Billy  D. 
Roberts,  BlUle  O. 
Ryan,  WUUam  A. 
Shuler.  Donald  E. 
Sickles,  Porman  J. 
Sollman,  John  R. 
Van  Hooser,  Russel  P. 
Wilcox,  Jemes  G. 
Zlegler,  Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Zseltvay,  Andrew  J., 

Jr. 


Effner,   Dorothy  J. 
Perreault,  Madelon 

M. 
Cordell,  BlUle  E. 
Gendron,  Marie  M.  T. 
Marble,  EUa  E. 
Dyer,  Norma  O. 
Martin,  Ruth  S. 
Krlsanda,  Sylvia  M. 
Olson,  Marilyn  P. 
Nicholson,  Anna  B. 
Schley,  Doris  C. 
Tudor,  Betty  L. 
Melcer,  Marjorle  I. 
Tohanan,  Barbara  J. 
Carleton,  Ethel  R. 
DeClcco,  Virginia  A. 
King,   Dorothy   C. 
Dunn,  Dorothea  J. 
Elsass,  Phyllis  J. 
Hassell,  June  R. 
Elliott,  Ruth  L. 
Mason,   Ruth   A. 
Rudd,  Donna  B.  E. 
Oampper,  Mary  E. 
Brakus,  Josephine  D. 
Millard,  Arlys  M. 
Mack,  Beverly  T. 
Hinckley,  Colleen 
Johnson,  Patricia  R. 
Guzman,  FYances  'B^ 
Stelnocher,  Anne  >^. 
Joyce,  Jane  P.    < 


MacClelland,  Dorla 

C. 
Nylin,  Esther  D. 
Jones,  Kathaleen  R. 
Nlckerson,  Lois  E. 
Verdler,  Ellin  P. 
Walker,  MarUyn  J. 
Butler,  Phyllis  A. 
Shaw,  Joan  8. 
Dennis,  Joan  T. 
McOuckln,  Dorothy  E. 
Trudgeon, Joyce  A. 
Parker,  Helen  C. 
Nelson,  Marilyn  V. 
Lindsay,  Magdalene  A. 
Morton,  Jo  A. 
Slater,  Patricia  A. 
Mclntyre,  Lora  J. 
Barker,  Elizabeth  A. 
Weiss,  Jean  C. 
Fitzgerald.  Helen  M. 
Boone,  Kathleen  L. 
Long,  Rose  M. 
Parnell.  Maryann  C. 
Patmore,  Nancy  M. 
Garlutzo,  Kathryn  R. 
Blrkhlmer,  Marlon  L. 
Gaughan,  Rose  A. 
Altenhof  el,  Dorothy  A. 
Adams,  Louise  "J" 
Moris,  Patricia  J. 
Wilson,  Lela  B. 
Chlsholm,  Marie  A. 


Butler,  Lois  J. 
Prazler,  Prances  M. 
Williams,  Erlene  I. 
Gillespie,  Jacquelln  C 
Thomas,  Betty  A. 
Schulze,  Charlotte  I. 
Walsh,  Eileen  C. 
CBelrne,  Eileen  B. 
Halsema,  Grace  M. 
Noble,  Frances  A. 
Elslmlnger,  Vetah  M. 
Durlan,  Emma  T. 
Jacobson,  Dorothy  M. 
Slsk,  Elizabeth  A. 
Gomes,  Alma  M. 
MacEnery,  Joan  M. 
Bosenqulst,  Hllde- 

garde 
Rohde,  Esther  J. 
Bell,  Lou  E. 
Whltesell,  Margaret  L 
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Oolebiewskl,  Rita  J. 
Kinney,  Eleanor  J. 
Sabold,  Sarah  R. 
Allen,  Patricia  M. 
Schrelber,  Marilyn  T. 
Herrlngton,  Daisy  J. 
Miller,  Eleanor  J. 
Miller,  Eva  P. 
Jones,  Beverly  J. 
Beran,  Irene  L. 
Yelle,  Dorothy  A. 
Kearns,  Joyce  C. 
Oedrys,  Patricia  C. 
Emond,  Lucille  O. 
Hlggins,  Margaret  J. 
Marcotte,  NataUe 

MO. 
Morlock,  Ruth  E. 
Cabay,  Cecelia  H. 
PechuUs,  Verna  M. 
,  Burrell,  Margaret  M. 


by 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed 
the  Senate  April  18.  1969: 

OzARKS   Regional   Commission 

E.  L.  Stewart,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  Federal 
cochaU-man  of  the  Ozarks  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

DEPARTMENT   OP   STATE 

John  D.  J.  Moore,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Ireland. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LETTTER  FROM  A  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA FATHER  WHOSE  SON  WAS 
K-TT.T.TJD    IN    VIETNAM 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  18.  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
editor  which  appeared  in  the  March  16, 
1969,  issue  of  the  Anderson  Independent 
newspaper  concerning  the  views  of  a 
father  whose  son  was  Icilled  in  action 
against  Communist  forces  In  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  letter  that  cannot  be  read  with- 
out experiencing  a  feeling  of  great  com- 
passion for  this  man  and  his  family, 
and  this  compassion  is  compoimded  by 
the  sad  realization  that  had  this  Na- 
tion, the  most  powerful  military  force 
in  the  world,  applied  the  full  might  of 
that  military  power,  this  unfortimate 
sacrifice  could  probably  have  been  avoid- 
ed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Father  Writes:  Heroes  Die,  Hippies  Ltve 
AND  Heartbreak  Is  Bitter 

Mr.  Edttor:  Forgive  my  bitterness,  but  to- 
day my  son's  personal  belongings  came  to  us 
from  Vietnam,  Just  six  months  after  we  laid 
his  body  in  Its  resting  place  to  await  the 
Pinal  Assembly  caU. 

The  sum  total  of  his  earthly  possessions, 
other  than  two  winter  uniforms,  were  one 
pair  of  shoes,  one  pair  of  socks,  one  fountain 
pen,  one  sUver  identification  bracelet,  one 
14K  gold  ring,  one  Confederate  flag,  riddled 
and  torn  and  one  battered,  wrinkled  blUfold, 
with  half  a  dozen  pictures.  Some  one  had 


washed  his  blood  from  the  billfold  and  had 
carefully  tried  to  wipe  it  from  the  pictures, 
but  had  not  been  successful  In  doing  so. 

These  Items  could  be  held  In  one  hand, 
palm  up.  His  other  things  had  been  lost  or 
stolen  while  he  was  under  siege  on  HUl  861  at 
Khe  Sanh. 

My  bitterness  grows  when  I  think  back 
and  recall  that  the  sum  total  of  all  his  earthly 
possessions,  other  than  clothing  and  shoes, 
could  be  carried  on  his  battered  old  bike.  My 
bitterness  grows  deeper  and  wider  when  I 
look  at  his  Income  tax  forms  that  come  to  my 
mall  box  promptly  on  Jan.  1. 

It  almost  goes  beyond  my  power  to  control 
when  I  think  of  the  people  In  Washington 
who  would  tax  a  man  fighting  for  what  he 
believes  Is  his  country,  yet  wUl  sit  Idly  by 
while  the  scum  of  the  earth  tear  down  our 
colleges  and  wreck  our  educational  process. 

These  same  people  In  government  will  cry 
and  wring  their  hands  about  poverty  and  at 
the  same  time  vote  themselves  a  thousand 
dollars  a  month  raise.  And  our  sons  go  on 
fighting  and  dying  and  having  their  shoe 
string  salary  taxed. 

I  wonder  if  these  sons  of  ours  who  gave 
their  all  could  look  back  on  the  scene  and 
see  Just  what  Is  happening,  would  they  be 
willing  to  go  through  It  again?  Would  they 
be  proud  to  be  called  Americans?  What  would 
they  think  of  the  stinking  bum  who  only 
last  week  on  a  nation  wide  television  network 
proudly  showed  some  of  his  North  Vietnam 
movies  and  bragged  about  showing  them 
across  the  nation  on  the  college  campuses? 

And  there  is  where  my  bitterness  reaches 
Its  peak.  Mr.  Editor,  it  Just  wouldn't  do  for 
me  to  meet  this  filthy  looking  rascal  face  to 
face.  When  I  see  this  type,  I  see  the  man 
who  ambushed  my  son  on  the  trail  northwest 
of  Camp  Corral. 

I  thank  God  for  the  fact  that  my  son's 
earthly  possessions  were  not  and  could  not 
be  measured  In  material  things.  A  humble 
home  with  love  was  all  he  owned,  yet  he 
would  proudly  tell  anyone  that  he  was  rich 
beyond  measure. 

He  was  a  man's  man,  a  Marine's  Marine, 
who  could  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends. 


The  heartbreak  will  never  mend,  the  bit- 
terness grows  deeper,  sleep  only  comes  from 
exhaustion.  And  daily  we  watch  our  other 
two  sons  as  they  grow  closer  to  the  time  when 
some  politician  decides  to  boost  the  economy 
with  a  "step-up"  in  Vietnam  or  a  "holding- 
action"  somewhere  else  thousands  of  miles 
away,  whUe  the  "hippie  types"  keep  chipping 
away  here  at  home. 

Heartbroken?  Yes.  Bitter?  Yes.  And  I'm 
sure  that  thousands  of  other  parents  feel  Just 
as  deeply  as  we  do.  So  I  would  beg  you,  please 
ask  your  readers  to  pray  for  all  of  us  who 
have  lost  a  son.  And  for  those  whose  sons  are 
still  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  And  especially 
for  our  country  that  we  may  some  day  stop 
this  senseless  down-hill  rush  toward  destruc- 
tion. 

PaulL.  Petttt. 

Route  2,  Liberty,  S.C. 


NORTH  KOREAN  AGGRESSION 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
lingering  memories  of  the  shameful 
Pueblo  incident  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  Americans,  our  country  has  suffered 
another  outrageous  attack  by  North 
Korea  when  they  wantonly  destroyed 
one  of  our  military  aircraft  in  which  the 
lives  of  31  Americans  were  taken. 

We  cannot  afford  to  stand  idly  by  and 
permit  these  unprovoked  assaults  with 
impunity.  Diplomatic  protest  and  ex- 
haustive oratory  will  not  bring  back  31 
American  lives,  nor  will  it  deter  any  fu- 
ture hostile  acts.'Insurance  against  these 
contemptible  acts  of  aggression  can  only 
be  realized  by  immediate,  firm,  and  posi- 
tive action. 
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Lact  fall  In  Mlanii,  Mr.  Nixcm  promised 
prompt  and  effective  reaction  to  such 
Incidents  and  pledged  that  the  Ameri- 
can flag  will  not  be  a  doormat  tor  any- 
body at  home  or  abroad. 

North  Korea  hae  Just  wiped  her  feet 
on  the  American  flftg.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans hope  Mr.  Ntxon's  pledge  will  be 
honored. 


UTTLIZATION  OP  LICENSED 
PRACTICAL  NURSES 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Nfw  TOkx 
IN  THE  SENATE  O^  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  AprU  18.  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  delivery  of  health  care  serv- 
ices to  our  people  b  Impaired  by  short- 
ages of  vital  personnel.  It  is  Important 
to  note  the  role  of  the  licensed  practical 
nursa — thaLPN  or  tVN — who,  along  with 
the  registered  nurse — R.N. — the  med- 
ical doctor,  and  the  medical  technician, 
is  a  key  member  of  the  health  service 
team.  The  January/February  1969,  issue 
of  Bedside  Nurse  (ontalns  an  informa- 
tive article  on  this  subject,  written  by 
E^relyn  Hamil,  R  JJ.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows:  '■ 

Brrxcnvx  Usx  or  t^  LVN's  Makt  Talsmts 
(By  Evelyn  ^.  Hamll.  RJT.) 

I  bave  no  Illusion^  about  an  end  to  the 
"abortage  In  nursing'  problem  during  my 
lifetime.  I  believe,  unlike  many  of  my  friends, 
tbat  tbe  tremendous  Eulvancements  In  medi- 
cal science  will  accelerate  not  decline  and 
bacauae  of  this,  the  0eed  for  more  and  more 
numbers  and  kinds  of  health  workers  will 
continue.  To  stand  l^le,  waiting  for  numbers 
to  solve  this  problem)  Is  Indeed  to  wait. 

TRX    fROBLXM 

In  a  complex  medical  community  tbe  size 
and  scope  of  tbe  Los  Angeles  County  U.S.C. 
Medical  Center,  thl4  problem  Is  of  course 
magnified.  I  believe,  however,  tbat  the  prac- 
tical solutions  we  itave  found  should  be 
shared  since  they  In-^lve  better,  more  imag- 
inative use  of  a  large  I  segment  of  our  nursing 
staff,  the  licensed,  vocational  or  practical 
nurse. 

Let  me  give  you  soqie  figures,  m  September 
1965,  we  had  688  RNfc  and  400  LVNs  on  our 
staff.  Tbe  average  datly  lnp>atlent  census  was 
3,867.  Three  years  later.  In  September  1968, 
we  bad  846  RNs  and  435  LVNs  on  our  staff 
and  a  smaller  dally  cqnsus — only  1,908.  None- 
theless, even  though  we  have  162  more  nurses 
(RNs  and  LVNs)  and  259  fewer  patients,  all 
reports  tell  us  that  ^e  are  J\ist  as  short  of 
help  as  we  ever  wer^.  I'm  sure  you  can  see 
why  I  have  little  booe  of  solving  any  short- 
age. ! 

What  does  such  a  situation  mean?  I  sus- 
pect It  represents  a  father  general  trend  In 
health  care,  partlculltrly  tbat  part  centered 
In  a  hospital.  It  probably  means  a  combina- 
tion of  a  number  of  factors. 

(1)  Expectations  for  the  quality  of  nursing 
have  gone  up  by  b^tb  patients  and  phy- 
sicians, j 

(3)  Patients  need  imore  complex  and  in- 
volved procedures  su^b  as  neurological  diag- 
nostic procedures  antf  organ  transplants. 

(3)  More  specialty  units  now  are  being 
used  which  require,  concentrated  nursing 
care  Including  inten^ve  care,  coronary  care, 
renal  dialysis  and  vaflous  research  units. 
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(4)  Tbe  emergency  room  visit  and  admit- 
ting load  has  increased  even  though  the 
average  daily  cens\u  is  down.  Hospitals  are 
replacing  visits  to  the  family  physician  who 
Is  no  longer  available  around  tbe  clock  seven 
days  a  week. 

(5)  Clinic  visits  have  increased  and  even 
m<»e  important,  hospitalization  Is  looked 
upon  generally  as  only  part  of  a  patient's 
existence — he  came  from  a  home  or  com- 
munity and,  hopefully,  will  return  to  one. 
Oai  role  Is  to  help  blm  move  In  and  out  of 
the  hospital  environment  successfully. 

OnS    ATTACK    OK    THX    PROBLKM 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  new  re- 
sponsibilities for  tbe  LVNs?  Just  this — In  ac- 
cepting tbe  Idea  tbat  we  do  not  have  and 
cannot  expect  to  have  enough  nurses  to  take 
care  of  our  patients,  we  have  been  forced  to 
look  at  our  use  of  all  levels  of  penonnel, 
from  our  boiisekeeplng  aides  through  our 
nursing  attendants,  our  LVNs,  oxir  RNs — even 
the  bead  nurses  and  nursing  supervisors.  In 
doing  so,  we  first  broke  down  reep>onsibllltles 
Into  those  tasks  which  could  be  performed 
by  any  level  of  nursing;  those  which  re- 
quired special  sklUs;  and  those  which  re- 
quired professional  Judgment  and  knowledge 
and  could  not  be  delegated. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  looked  at  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  all  our  employ- 
ee groups.  In  looking  at  the  LVN  group,  cer- 
tain conclusions  were  reached. 

(1)  This  was  our  most  stable  nursing 
group.  They  lived  in  our  hospital  community 
and  had  families  or  ties  which  kept  them 
from  moving  frequently. 

(3)  Tbe  LVNs  were  eager  to  learn  and  to 
accept  new  challenges. 

(3)  They  were  loyal  to  nursing  and  to  the 
hospital. 

(4)  They  were  mature  adults  with  an  aver- 
age age  of  35  to  40. 

(6)  A  rather  high  jiercentage  were  active 
In  their  churches,  community  groups  such  as 
PTA  and  in  social  action  groups. 

(6)  Although  a  minimum  of  10th  grade 
education  is  required  for  an  LVN.  we  had 
many  people  with  one  or  two  semesters  of 
college  work  and  several  with  college  degrees. 
A  number  of  them  had  completed  two  years 
or  more  of  professional  nursing  programs. 

We  believed  that  our  LVNs  were  being  used 
to  maximum  capacity — that  is,  they  all  gave 
medications  and  even  some  treatments  but 
we  decided  to  look  at  some  of  the  things  we 
did  not  allow  them  to  do  and  why.  Our  find- 
ings surprised  us.  It  may  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  you  to  know  that  many  of  their 
capabilities  lay  dormant  and  I  am  sure  the 
following  experiences  will  be  as  pleasing  to 
you  as  they  were  to  us.  Here  are  some  of  the 
services  which  we  found  LVNs  well  able  to 
perform  although  they  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  do  so  before. 

PRX-TRANSrUSION    BLOOD    CHECK 

In  some  cases,  we  could  not  remember  any 
vaUd  reason  for  the  restrictions  we  made  on 
LVNs  duties.  A  very  simple  example  comes  to 
mind.  In  our  hospital,  a  doctor  must  start 
the  blood  transfusion.  But  the  blood  which  Is 
brought  from  the  blood  bank  must  be  double- 
checked  by  a  doctor  and  an  RN  before  the 
transfxision  is  started.  This  means  verifying 
name,  identifying  numbers,  type  and  so  on. 
Since  this  required  only  ability  to  read  and 
record,  there  was  no  reason  why  an  LVN  could 
not  do  this  equally  well.  The  rule  was 
changed. 

TEAM  LEADEK 

We  thought  that  only  RNs  were  trained 
teEtm  leaders  but  we  found  LVNs  had  leader- 
ship skills  and  could  direct  and  assist  aides 
In  giving  patient  care.  To  do  this  well,  help 
was  needed  in  assigning,  correcting,  demon- 
strating, managing  and  evaluating.  Selected 
LVNs  were  taught  Basic  Management  with 
exactly  the  same  content  as  courses  given  to 
young  RNs  who   were  to  be   team  leaders. 
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LVNs  sbowed  their  concern  for  quality  care 
and  were  very  critical  of  aides  who  could  not 
or  would  not  do  a  quality  Job.  They  also 
proved  most  willing  to  help  those  who  were 
truly  Interested  In  doing  a  good  Job.  On  the 
general  medical  services  night  shift,  one  RN 
supervises  three  wards,  averaging  35-40  pa- 
tients. One  LVN  Is  in  charge  of  each  ward. 
We  do  not  believe  that  patient  care  has  be«n 
at  all  jeopardized  by  this  arrangement. 

SPXCIAI.TT  HWSE 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  developed 
special  advanced  programs  for  LVNs  in  psy- 
chiatric nursing,  in  communicable  disease 
nursing,  in  nursing  of  the  bum  patient  and 
in  nursing  of  the  premature  Infant.  A  second 
communicable  disease  program  has  Just 
started.  We  have  some  LVNs  who  are  also 
s\irglcal  nursing  technicians.  We  plan  an  ad- 
vanced program  for  them.  Out  of  these 
groups,  LVNs  In  psychiatry  are  most  helpful 
In  providing  the  therapeutics  environment 
necessary  for  the  disturbed  patient.  LVNs  are 
now  under  the  direction  of  an  RN  doing  spe- 
cialized nursing  of  acutely  ill  meningitis  pa- 
tients. They  are  doing  simple  burn  debride- 
ment and  applying  bum  dressings.  They  are 
doing  expert  nursing  on  premature  Infants 
in  all  kinds  of  equipment,  both  standard  and 
research. 

WARD    TEACHKR 

To  me,  the  most  exciting  change  has  been 
in  the  use  of  LVNs  as  teachers.  We  are  really 
only  beginning  to  explore  this  field  but  I  feel 
there  are  many  poeslbiUtlee  here  for  the  fu- 
ture. Since  LVNs  live  In  the  hospital  com- 
munity, they  have  a  real  understanding  of 
our  patient  population  and  of  tbe  problems 
of  tbe  untrained  worker  who  comes  into  the 
hospital  setting.  They  can  relate  to  them 
easily  with  great  warmth  and  compassion 
and  yet  can  be  very  strict  when  the  need 
arises. 

Our  first  LVN  teacher  was  a  negro  woman 
in  her  forties,  a  woman  with  obvloxis  "inner 
strength,"  a  gentle  but  firm  manner  and  a 
great  love  for  nursing.  She  was  assigned  to  a 
"Master"  Inservlce  teacher  on  the  surgical 
specialties  and  was  her  shadow  throughout 
the  entire  attendant  training  program.  As 
these  trainees  left  the  classroom,  she  went 
with  them  to  their  work  assignments,  help- 
ing them  to  do  properly  what  had  been 
taxigbt  and  reinforcing  their  classroom  learn- 
ing. She  wrote  notes  on  their  performance, 
retaught  when  it  was  needed  and  became 
their  friend  and  confidant.  Tbe  attitudes  and 
skills  of  her  students  more  than  Justified  her 
selection.  The  RNs  and  LVNs  on  the  service 
can't  say  enough  about  the  improvement  In 
tbe  quality  of  care  given  by  tbe  attendants 
since  she  started  her  Job. 

This  nurse  will  become  progressively  mora 
Involved  in  the  formal  teaching  and  will  be 
given  help  In  teaching  techniques.  She  is  part 
of  the  Inservlce  staflf  which  Is  made  up  of 
RNs  with  either  a  BS  or  a  Master's  degree. 
She  attends  all  meetings  on  tbe  programs 
for  the  non-professional  staff  and  has  been 
most  helpful  in  g^lvlng  these  skilled  teachers 
the  benefit  of  her  common  sense,  down-to- 
earth  knowledge. 

Two  more  LVNs  are  now  being  added  to 
the  program,  one  for  tbe  general  medical 
service  and  one  for  tbe  general  surgical  serv- 
ice. In  time,  we  hope  to  have  one  as  an  assist- 
ant to  the  Inservlce  instructor  In  each  of 
the  clinical  areas.  Our  one  difficulty  has  been 
with  a  title  but  we  have  settled  finally  on 
Ward  Teacher. 

CXJOnC    TBACH^ 

A  second-expanded  teaching  role  Is  In  the 
clinics.  We  have  tried  to  hire  public  health 
nurses  for  the  clinics  because  we  believe 
tbat  tbe  teaching  of  patients  is  a  major  part 
of  the  clinic  nurse's  job.  Now,  we  wonder  If 
an  LVN  would  understand  tbe  patients  bet- 
ter? With  continued  help  and  sui>ervlsion 
could  they  teach  procedures  to  small  groups 
of  patients?  Would  they  have  greater  Insight 
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Into  why  instructions  are  not  followed,  ap- 
pointments not  kept?  We  think  so. 

DSMONffrRATOR   OF   XQUIPMKWT 

About  a  month  ago,  one  area  had  an 
"equipment  fair"  to  bring  tbe  staff  up-to- 
date  on  new  equipment  available  and  bow 
to  use  It.  The  hit  of  the  show  was  the  LVN 
who  demonstrated  the  circular  bed.  Since 
most  of  the  people  being  taught  were  RNs, 
you  can  see  that  her  knowledge  of  tbe  equip- 
ment and  her  skill  in  presenting  it  bad  to  be 
exceptional. 

We  train  aides  for  tbe  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Indian  girls  from  many  reservations 
all  over  the  United  States  come  for  these 
programs.  We  found  we  were  woefully  lacking 
In  knowledge  of  Indians,  their  cultural  dif- 
ferences and  especially  their  communication 
problems.  Tbe  instructors  had  a  difficult  Ume 
in  presenting  material  to  them  and  were  not 
at  all  sure  that  they  were  being  understood. 
Now,  an  Indian  LVN,  interested  in  her  people 
and  in  their  adjustment  within  a  complex 
urban  society  who  Is  willing  to  share  In- 
formation with  the  teachers,  assists  In  tbe 
Initial  orientation  program. 

AOVISORT    COMMrrrEE    XEMBEB 

Perhaps  one  of  tbe  most  exciting  things 
from  my  standpoint  Is  my  direct  Involve- 
ment with  LVNs  through  an  LVN  Advisory 
Committee.  This  consists  of  20  people,  se- 
lected from  the  various  work  areas  who  meet 
with  me  once  a  month.  They  come  with 
questions  and  problems  involving  large 
groups  not  just  individual  problems  which 
should  be  solved  In  the  work  area.  I  listen 
to  them  and  they  listen  to  me  as  I  expound 
on  my  personal  philosophy  of  nursing  care 
and  my  own  feelings  about  the  worth  of  each 
Individual  employee  £is  an  individual.  I  have 
great  respect  for  them,  for  their  mature  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  problems  and 
for  the  careful  Interpretation  which  they  take 
back  to  their  peers.  This  Is  probably  the 
monthly  meeting  I  enjoy  more  than  any  I 
attend  and  it  has  certainly  helped  me  to  see 
the  expanded  horizons  available  to  such  able, 
sincere  people. 

CONCLUSIOK 

I  am  so  proud  of  my  LVNs  and  tbe  able 
contributions  they  make  to  patient  care  both 

'  In  everyday  skilled  nursing  care  and  In  some 
of  the  special  areas  I  have  mentioned.  I  hope 
that,  by  opening  up  new  vistas  and  exploring 

~  new  horizons  for  and  with  them,  quality  care 
VTlll  Indeed  be  a  reality,  deeplle  our  so-called 
shortages!  > 


SILVER   STAR  AWARDED  TO   SP4C. 
GEORGE  J.  GOTTWALD,  JR. 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   ICASSACHITSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  8,  1969,  the  Silver 
Star  was  awarded  posthumously  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Sp4c. 
George  J.  Gottwald,  Jr.  The  citation  by 
the  President  was  as  follows: 
Bt  Direction  or  the  Presidknt,  the  Silver 

Stab  Is  Awarded  for  Gaixantrt  in  Action- 

Against  a  Hostile  Force  to  Sp4c.  George 

J.  Gottwald.  Jr.,  RAl  1618618 

On  this  date  (2  February  1968) ,  Specialist 
Gottwald  was  leading  a  five  man  reconnais- 
sance patrol  west  of  the  village  of  An-Wy. 
He  had  volunteered  to  lead  the  patrol  into 
an  area  where  large  Viet  Cong  forces  were 
known  to  be  operating.  As  the  small  patrol 
was  moving  through  the  thick  underbrush, 
they  were  suddenly  engaged  by  a  large,  well, 
concealed  Viet  Cong  force.  The  Initial  burst 
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of  fire  wounded  tbe  medic  and  the  patrol 
was  forced  to  move  back.  Specialist  Gottwald 
quickly  positioned  the  other  men  and  ad- 
vanced under  their  cover  power  to  his 
wounded  medic.  With  complete  disregard  for 
bis  personal  safety.  Specialist  Gottwald 
crawled  across  36  meters  of  open  rice  paddy. 
Ignoring  tbe  heavy  enemy  fire,  his  only  con- 
cern was  the  welfare  of  his  wounded  com- 
rade. His  advance  was  met  by  a  ball  of  Viet 
Cong  small  arm  fire  and  be  was  wounded 
twice  but  continued  to  crawl  on.  Finally,  he 
fell  mortally  wounded  to  tbe  concentrated 
enemy  fire.  Specialist  Gottwald  gave  his  life 
In  an  effort  to  save  a  fellow  soldier.  Special- 
ist Four  Gottwalds"  unquestionable  valor  in 
close  combat  against  numerically  superior 
hostile  forces  is  In  keeping  with  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  military  service  and  reflects 
great  credit  upon  himself,  tbe  1st  Infantry 
Division,  and  the  United  States  Army. 

Authority:  By  direction  of  the  President, 
as  established  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  9  July 
1918  and  USARV  Message  16695,  dated  1  July 
1966. 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Headquarter  a,  1st  Infantry  Division, 

APO  San  Francisco  96345. 

The  last  line  of  that  citation  says  that 
Specialist  Fourth  Class  Gottwald's  cour- 
age and  valor  reflects  great  credit  upon 
himself,  the  1st  Infantry  Division  and 
the  U.S.  Army.  But  to  those  of  us  in  the 
greater  Boston  area,  there  is  a  greater 
feeling  of  pride  in  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  his  courageous  service  to  his  coun- 
try. It  was  not  Just  that  George  Gott- 
wald was  a  faithful  soldier,  for  every 
young  man  who  serves  In  Vietnam  and  In 
Korea  and  has  ever  served  in  our  Na- 
tion's wars  has  certainly  fulfllled  his 
duty  to  his  country,  but  George  Gott- 
wald went  beyond  Just  doing  his  duty, 
following  orders,  and  serving  the  Nation. 
His  actions  were  what  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  bravery  beyond  the  call  of 
duty. 

What  gave  Specialist  Fourth  Class 
Gottwald  the  Incentive  to  perform  so 
courageous  an  act  vtas  his  love  for  his 
fellow  man  and  his  realization  of  the 
importance  of  the  life  of  each  human 
being.  He  died  in  the  service  of  his  coxm- 
try  by  crawling  to  the  rescue  of  a 
wounded  medic.  Every  man  sometime  in 
his  life  wonders  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  forfeit  his  life  in  order  to  save  that 
of  another.  I  am  sure  that  George  Gott- 
wald often  wondered  himself,  but  when 
the  time  came  for  action,  there  was  no 
question  in  his  mind  and  he  rushed  Into 
the  field  to  save  a  comrade.  We  will  nev- 
er know  exactly  what  it  was  that  mawie 
George  Gottwald  the  kind  of  man  who 
could  do  such  a  thing.  Peter  L.  Caparell 
was  the  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  ded- 
ication ceremonies  of  George  Gottwald, 
Jr.,  Square  in  Roslindale,  Mass.  His  eul- 
ogy points  out  the  influence  that  a  com- 
munity like  Roslindsde  would  have  on  a 
young  man.  Roslindale  Is  a  small  com- 
munity wlUi  representatives  of  practi- 
cally every  ethnic  group  that  has  built 
this  Nation.  There  are  differences  in  cus- 
toms, but  the  same  strong  moral  and 
ethical  values  that  made  this  Nation 
great  are  found  in  each  and  everyone  of 
these  groups.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he 
saw  how  well  the  people  of  Roslindale 
worked  together  and  how  successfully 
various  typeB  of  people  built  a  commu- 
nity that  he  understood  the  moral  fiber 
that  has  made  America  great. 
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I  8isk  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  eulogy  for 
Sp4c.  George  J.  Gottwald,  Jr.,  by  Peter 
L.  Cwtarell,  the  cable  sent  to  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  by  our  beloved  Speak- 
er,   John    W.    McCormack,    and    the 
memorial  tribute  published  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  George  J.  Gottwald,  Jr.,  Square. 
I  am  sure  these  messages  will  inspire  my 
colleagues  as  the  actions  of  George  Gott- 
wald, Jr.,  should  inspire  the  Nation: 
A  Piece   of  America 
(By  Peter  L.  Oaparell) 
George  J.  Gottwald.  Junior,  was  reared  and 
educated  In  Roslindale. 

Roslindale  was  bis  corner  of  America. 
It  was  here — knitted  vtntbln  the  social 
fabric  of  this  ethnic  community — that  he  de- 
veloped the  moral  and  the  spiritual  values 
that  was  to  be  put  to  the  supreme  test  in  a 
primitive  jungle — some  8000  miles  from  this 
Intersection. 

I  said  that  Roslindale  Is  an  ethnic  com- 
munity. By  that,  I  mean,  George  Gottwald 
grew  up  with,  sat  in  classrooms  with,  mingled 
with  and  worked  elbow  to  elbow  with  decent 
Americans  of  Irish,  German,  Italian,  Greek 
and  Lebanese  extraction. 

Right  here  on  this  little  dead  end  strip 
of  Metropolitan  Avenue,  where  he  lived  and 
romped  as  a  youngster:  where  there  are  no 
less  than  eleven  homes — do  we  find  the  ethnic 
composition  of  families  of  which  I  Just  spoke. 
More  than  that,  we  find  represented  in 
those  eleven  houses,  Veterans  of  World  War 
1,  2,  Korea  and  now  Viet  Nam. 

His  next  door  neighbor  was  a  World  War 
2  Combat  Medic.  A  neighbor  who  depended 
on  George  as  a  youngster  to  do  many  chores 
for  him — ana  who  sat  for  hours  on  the  porch 
telling  George  stories  of  World  War  2. 

Is  it  Ironic  then,  that  George  Gottwald, 
Junior,  died  In  the  service  of  his  country  by 
crawling  to  tbe  rescue  of  a  wounded  Medic? 
This  is  the  typical  American  story  of  a 
large  or  small  community,  whether  It  be 
Roslindale — or  Sweetwater,  Texas,  and  George 
Gottwald,  Junior,  was  the  typical  American 
boy,  who  bung  out  at  the  comer  drug  store, 
lounged  In  the  coffee  shop,  raised  caln  In  the 
playground  and  pumped  gas  for  bis  neigh- 
bors at  the  filling  station  just  up  the  street. 
Only,  what  he  did  in  Viet  Nam — was  not 
typical. 

No  one — who  forfeits  his  life — In  an  effort 
to  save  tbe  life  of  a  wounded  comrade — can 
be  classified  anything — but  extraordinary. 

And  so,  we  are  assembled  here  today,  on  a 
holy  sabbath,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  an  outstanding,  religious  and  dedicated 
young  American,  who  left  his  home  on  this 
dead  end  strip  as  a  boy  and  died  as  a  hero 
on  a  remote  Jungle  trail. 

It  is  this  greatness  of  young  Americans 
like  tbe  George  Gottwalds,  tbat  keep  Amer- 
ica Great. 

As  his  neighbor  and  adult  friend,  I  salute 
his  memory  with  this  sentiment: 

The  drum  beats  have  roUed 

The  rlfies  have  barked 

Tbe  bugle  has  sounded 

and  in  George  Gottwald,  Junior, 

A  Piece  of  America  has  left  tis. 

A  Piece  of  America — a  chip — 
of  tbe  fibre  of  Plymouth  Rock; 
has  drifted  Uke  a  twinkling  star 
Into  tbe  vastness  of  Eternity. 

George  J.  Gottwald,  Junior,  has 
returned  to  his  maker — 
Maker  of  all  Men. 

Recited  by  City  Councillor  Patrick  F.  Mc- 
Donough,  Father  of  tbe  George  J.  Gottwald, 
Jr.,  Square  at  the  Dedication  Ceremonies  at 
the  intersection  of  Metropolitan  Avenue  and 
Washington  Street,  Roslindale,  on  March 
23rd  at  2:30  pjn.  as  tbe  Principal  Speaker. 
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Oaomts  J.  OoTTWAU>   Jt.,  Who  Did  in  thi 
Skxtick   of!  His   CotnrniT 

A  Soldier  who  falls  i  In  the  line  of  duty,  de- 
serves our  humble  respect  and  profound 
gratitude. 

George  J.  Gottwall,  Junior,  was  such  a 
soldier. 

His  Spirit  and  Courage,  His  DedlcaUon  to 
duty,  place  him  among  the  hallowed  ranks 
of  Patriotic  Amerlcads  whose  unfailing  Love 
of  Country  and  Loyal  ly  to  their  Comrades  In 
Arms;  have  since  the  birth  of  our  Country, 
secured  the  blessings  of  Liberty  for  All 
Americans. 

Specialist  Fourth  CJlass  George  Gottwald 
never  planned  great  battles  nor  did  he  lead 
an  Army  in  the  field,  fie  did  more  than  that: 
He  gave  his  life  for  hla  Country. 

There  Is  no  greater  Sacrifice. 

There  can  be  no  hoftor  paid  to  his  Memory 
that  can  fully  express  ;how  much  we  revere  It. 
Yet.  the  Cecil  W.  Pogg  Post  of  the  American 
Legion,  of  Hyde  Pari:.  Massachusetts,  and 
their  Affiliates:  Is  doling  what  It  can  by  Dedi- 
cating the  George  J.  Cjottwald,  Jr.,  Square,  to 
the  memory  of  this  brive  boy. 

The  Legions  Natlon|il  Commander  William 
C.  Doyle  has.  said  of  I  the  Patriotism  exem- 
pllfle<l  by  George  J.  pdttwald,  Jr. : 

"It  Is  a  Respect  for  t|ie  Rights  of  oxu-  Fellow 

or  Freedom  of  Man,  as 

but  a  recognition  also 


Man.  It  Is  a  Concern 
our  God  given  Rights 
that  every  Right  car: 
panylng  Responslblllt; 

George   Gottwald   d: 
sponslblllty 

By  his  heroic  act  hi 
and  TradlUon  of  the 
United  States  of  Ame 

May  every  Bostonla 
the  George  J.  Gottwa 


les  with  it  an  accom- 
not  shirk  that  Re- 
has  upheld  the  Honor 
tlUtary  Services  of  the 
lea. 
as  he  passes  through 
,  Jr.,  Square,  remem- 
ber the  Man  for  whoii  It  Is  named  and  Sol- 
diers like  him  who  hive  Sacrificed  In  order 
that  others  can  enjoy  tthe  blessings  of  Democ- 
racy and  Freedom.       J 

My  heart  goes  out  io  Family  and  Friends 
assembled  at  this  Ded^tlon. 

I  salute  the  Cedl  \y.  Fogg  Post  and  their 
Afllllates  the  V  J  W.  All]  Boston  Post  of  Roslln- 
dale,  the  William  Doylfe  and  Irving  K.  Adams 
Post  of  the  Legion  an|l  the  Boston  Fire  De- 
partment Band  for  the^  participation  at  this 
worthy,  patriotic  cerei|iony. 

It  Is  my  prayer  that  this  fine  American  will 
not  have  died  In  vain — that  through  his 
heroism  we  have  been 'brought  a  little  closer 
to  a  just  and  lasting  pekce. 

John  m.  McCobmack, 
Speaker,  U.S.  Hovjk  of  Repreaentatives. 

(By  cable.) 

Read  by  Master  of|  Ceremonies  Peter  L. 
Caparell  at  the  opening  of  the  Dedication 
Ceremonies  at  the  Gdorge  J.  Gottwald,  Jr., 
Square,  Sunday,  MarclJ  23rd  at  2:15  p.m. 

Bom:  Boston,  Mass. I 

Educated:  Boston  piabllc  Schools. 

Parish :  St.  John  Chr^sostom. 

Enlisted:  U.S.  Army,  October  1986. 

Parents:  George  J.  a(nd  Caroline  Gottwald, 
6  Metropolitan  Avenue^  Rosllndale. 

Specialist  Foxirth  Qlass  George  J.  Gott- 
wald, Jr..  volunteered  to  lead  his  Platoon  on 
a  hazardous  mission  in  Viet  Nam  and  was  in- 
tercepted. Intermittently,  by  enemy  machine 
gun  fire,  while  crawling  to  the  aid  of  a 
wounded  Medic.  | 

Wounded  three  tlmte  by  enemy  machine 
gun  fire,  he  remained,  undaunted — and  fell 
mortally  wounded  unc(er  heavy  concentrated 
enemy  fire  In  his  foiurth  attempt  to  reach  the 
side  of  his  Comrade. 

Posthumously  awar4ed  the  Silver  Star  by 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  March  8, 1968. 

This  Memorlam  Tribute  published  by  hla 
Brothers  and  Slstersj  Frederick,  William, 
Richard,  Thomas,  Bttward,  Caroline,  Jean 
and  Denlse  Gottwald  aiid  distributed  In  com- 
memoration of  the  Qiorge  J.  Gottwald,  Jr., 
Square. 

Dedication:  Sunday,  March  23,  1969,  2  pjn. 
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at  the  Intersection  of  Washington  Street  and 
Metropolitan  Avenue,  by  the  Cecil  W.  Fogg 
American  Legion  Peat  and  Affiliates. 
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PSYCHEDELIRIUM  TREMENS: 
BY    JANE    GOODSELL 


POEM 


And  making  a  scene  was  a  rude  thing  to  do? 
Words  once  so  sensible,  sober,  and  serious, 
Are  making  the  freak  scene  like  psycbedellr- 

lous. 
It's  groovy,  man,  groovy,  but  English  it's  not, 
Methlnks  that  the  language  has  gone  straight 

to  pot. 

Jane  Goodseu.- 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  IB.  1969 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senators  Neuberger,  first  Dick,  then  his 
gracious  widow,  Maurlne,  demonstrated 
their  ability  with  words.  The  ability  to 
write  is  a  Neuberger  family  trait.  Dick's 
sister,  Jane  Goodsell,  Is  at  home  with 
poetry  or  prose.  Recently  I  read  her 
"Psychedelirium  Tremens,  "  a  light  treat- 
ment of  a  serious  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  poem 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

PSTCHEDELEarUM    TREMENS 

Remember   when   hippie   meant   big   in   the 

hips. 
And  a  trip  Involved  travel  in  cars,  planes,  and 

ships? 
When  pot  was  a  vessel  for  cooking  things  In, 
And  hooked  was  what   Grandmother's  rug 

might  have  been? 
When  fix  was  a  verb  that  meant  mend  or  re- 
pair. 
And  be-ln  meant  simply  existing  somewhere? 
When  neat  meant  well  organized,  tidy  and 

clean. 
And    grass    was    a    ground-cover,    normally 

green? 
When  lights  and  not  people  were  switched 

on  and  off. 
And  the  pill  might  have  been  what  you  took 

for  a  cough? 
When  camp  meant  to  quarter  outdoors  In  a 

tent, 
And  pop  was  what  the  weasel  went? 
When  groovy  meant  furrowed  with  channels 

and  hollows. 
And  birds  were  winged  creatures,  like  robins 

and  swallows? 
When  fuzz  was  a  substance  that's  fluffy  like 

lint. 
And  bread  came  from  bakeries,  not  from  the 

mint? 
When  squEire  meant  a  90-degree  angled  form. 
And  cool  was  a  temperature  not  quite  warm? 
When  roll  meant  a  bun,  and  rock  was  a  stone. 
And  hang-up  was  something  you  did  to  a 

phone? 
When  chicken  meant  p>oultry,  and  bag  meant 

a  sack. 
And  Junk,  trashy  cast-offs  and  old  bric-a- 
brac? 
When  Jam  was  preserves  that  you  spread  on 

your  bread. 
And  crazy  meant  balmy,  not  right  In  the 

head? 
When  cat  was  a  feline,  a  kitten  grown  up. 
And  tea  was  a  liquid  you  drank  from  a  cup? 
When  swinger  was  someone  who  swings  In  a 

swing, 
And  pad  was  a  soft  sort  of  cushiony  thing? 
When  way  out  meant  distant  and  far,  far 

away. 
And  a  man  couldn't  sue  you  for  calling  him 

gay? 
When  dig  meant  to  shovel  and  spade  in  the 

dirt. 
And  put-on  was  what  you  would  do  with  a 

shirt? 
When  tough  described  meat  too  unyielding  to 

chew. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COUNCILMAN  JULIUS 
LENHART,  OP  McKEESPORT,  PA. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  17.  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  times  of  civil  unrest,  turmoil,  and 
in  some  instances,  outright  revolt 
^gainst  law  and  order  and  the  funda- 
mental precepts  on  which  this  great 
country  was  founded,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  significant  activities  and  af- 
fairs receive  due  recognition  in  order 
that  all  Americans  will  not  be  misunder- 
stood and  unjustly  criticized.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  still  individuals  and 
associations  who  maintain  high  princi- 
ples, social  obligation,  and  dedication  to 
what  is  good  in  America.  One  of  these 
citizens  is  Councilman  Juhus  Lenhart 
of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  who  recently  re- 
ceived the  first  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  McKeesport  Hungarian  Social 
Club,  a  nationality  fraternal  organiza- 
tion that  has  affected  the  lives  of  many 
McKeesporters  and  niuibers  among 
those  associations  that  love  America. 

On  Saturday,  April  12,  1969,  the  Mc- 
Keesport Hungarian  Social  Club  hon- 
ored an  outstanding  public  servant  and 
community  leader  as  the  recipient  of  the 
club's  first  Man  of  the  Year  Award.  A 
special  banquet  provided  the  setting  for 
the  presentation  of  a  distinguished  serv- 
ice plaque  to  Councilman  Lenhart,  which 
honored  ills  social,  political,  cultural  and 
charitable  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments in  and  among  the  citizenry  of 
McKeesport  and  the  surrounding  area. 

Outstanding  dignitaries  attended  this 
auspicious  occasion  to  honor  Council- 
man Lenhart.  Mayor  Albert  Elko  of  the 
city  of  McKeesport  delivered  the  official 
greetings  and  the  president  of  the  Hun- 
garian Social  Club,  Steve  Breda,  pre- 
sented an  address  of  welcome.  The  well 
known  and  very  popular  bishop  of  the 
Free  Hungarian  Reform  Church,  Bishop 
Lewis  J.  Nagy,  served  as  toastmaster 
and  the  Hungarian  Social  Club  vice  pres- 
ident. Alec  S.  Meszar,  was  also  present. 
The  national  secretary  of  the  William 
Penn  Fraternal  Association,  Albert  J. 
Stelkovics,  was  present  and  paBticipated 
in  the  presentation  program.  Invocation 
was  deUvered  by  Basil  Shereghy  and  con- 
vocation by  Rev.  Dr.  Laszlo  Brezeviczy. 

Coimcllman  Lenhart  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  city  of  McKeesport  and 
the  metropolitan  area  as  a  dedicated 
public  official  who  has  been  responsible 
for  innovating  the  entire  McKeesport 
recreation  program.  The  youth  of  Mc- 
Keesport now  enjoy  unprecedented  ath- 
letic facilities  which  have  stimulated  a 
rededlcation  to  athletic  activities  of  all 
kinds  including  baseball,  football,  soccer. 
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hunting,  fishing,  swimming  and  like 
sports.  The  city  of  McKeesport  is  nestled 
in  the  Steel  Valley  and  because  of  Coun- 
cilman Lenhart's  official  and  charitable 
contributions  the  Steel  Valley  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  dedicated  and  outstand- 
ing athletes  to  the  world  of  sports. 

It  wa,s  my  pleasure,  as  the  Congress- 
man from  the  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, to  participate  in  these  ceremonies 
honoring  Councilman  Lenhart.  The 
Honorable  Edward  P.  Zemprelll  and  the 
Honorable  John  T.  Walsh  were  also 
participants. 


DEFENSE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE 
1970'S 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  18,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Repre- 
sentative John  J.  Rhodes,  of  Arizona, 
one  of  my  esteemed  colleagues  in  the 
Arizona  delegation  of  legislative  repre- 
sentatives, presented  a  very  timely  and 
cogent  speech  recently  to  the  Armed 
P\)rces  Communications  and  Electronics 
Association. 

The  general  thrust  of  his  remarks 
coincides  with  my  own  views  along  this 
line,  specifically  where  I  recently  said 
in  the  Senate: 

The  semantic  chimera  often  used  In  dis- 
cussing the  ABM  problem  ...  Is  the  military- 
industrial  complex.  The  frequency  and  sin- 
cere conviction  with  which  liberal  Journal- 
ists damn  this  nightmarish  "monster"  would 
convince  a  newcomer  to  our  shores  that  the 
name  Is  capitalized  and  engraved  at  a  Con- 
necticut Avenue  address  .  .  .  Inhabited  by 
retired  generals,  admirals,  and  corporate 
presidents  who  sit  around  all  day  gleefully 
figuring  out  new  ways  to  get  America  In- 
volved In  policing  the  world  .  .  .  This  picture 
Is  a  trifle  stale  and  very  shopworn  and  I 
would  Implore  those  who  feel  they  must 
knock  a  straw  man  to  at  least  give  him  a 
new  name. 

Now  John  Rhodes  has  exposed  some 
of  the  myths  in  regard  to  our  defense 
contractors.  He  has  said  something  that 
has  needed  to  be  said  for  a  long  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  remarks  before  the  AFCEA  on 
Thursday,  April  3,  1969,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Defense  Requirements  fob  the  1970'b 
Our  Defense  programs  in  the  1970's  will  be 
heavily  influenced  by  what  people  believe  In 
two  Important  areas: 

First,  by  what  people  believe  as  to  the 
principal  threats  and  needs  of  our  country; 
and 

Second,  by  what  people  believe  as  to  the 
performance  of  the  Defense  Industrial  team. 
By  "people,"  I  mean  Just  that — people 
everywhere,  including  of  course  the  535 
people  who  must  cast  their  votes  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

In  our  few  minutes  together  today,  I  want 
to  share  with  you  some  thoughts  on  four 
aspects  of  people's  thinking  about  Defense 
programjB. 

First,  let's  talk  about  what  people  believe 
as  to  future  threats  to  our  country.  As  I 
move  around  among  Members  of  Congress 
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and  around  the  United  States  more  broadly, 
people  seem  to  be  using  two  quite  different 
crystal  balls,  and  these  two  crystal  balls 
show  them  two  very  different  worlds  in  the 
years  directly  ahead  of  us. 

One  crystal  ball  seems  to  show  a  reason- 
able world  full  only  of  reasonable  people,  in 
which  we  say  to  the  Russians,  the  Chinese 
and  the  Cubans,  "We  want  to  disarm." 
Thereupon  they  throw  down  their  arms,  em- 
brace lis,  and  hand  In  hand  we  all  go  off 
together  looking  for  all  the  world  like  the 
proverbial  lions  and  lambs  cuddling  down 
together  In  the  same  haymow. 

These  people  are  entitled  to  their  views. 
In  a  way  I  envy  their  happy  optimism.  But 
some  of  us  see  an  entirely  different  Image 
in  our  crystal  ball.  We  cannot  seem  to  over- 
look the  long  record  of  brutalities  visited  by 
the    Communist    world    on    Us    own    people, 
which  resulted  in  death  by  starvation  and 
other  causes  of  at  least  20  million  Russians 
since  the  advent  of  Communism.  We  retain 
the   Image   of   other   brutalities   to  Finland, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  most  recently  Czecho- 
slovakia. We  remember  the  words  of  Lenin, 
who  said  that  the  United  States  of  America 
would  fall  to  the  Communist  world  like  a 
"ripe  plum."  We  also  recall  the  more  recent 
words  of  Nlklta  Khrushchev  when  he  told  us 
"We  will  bury  you."  We  remember  the  type 
of  irresponsible  foreign  policy  which   egged 
the  Arab  nations  on  to  play  Russian  Roulette 
with  the  safety  of  the  whole  world  In  the 
Middle  East.  We  fear  that  this  type  of  Ir- 
responsibility could  be  manifest  In  another 
deadly   adventure,   such    as    the   one    which 
brought  about  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  We 
realize  that  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  re- 
solved In  our  favor  only  because  our  strength, 
as  compared  to  the  strength  of  the  Com- 
munist world  was  overwhelming.  That  un- 
fortunately. Is  not  necessarily  the  case  today. 
We  also  have  not  forgotten  the  fact  that 
Yugoslavia  was  able  to  reform  Its  "type  of 
Communism"  and  do  so  successfully,  where 
Czechoslovakia  tried  and  failed   because  of 
the  harsh  tread  of  the  Russian  soldier.  What 
Is   the   difference   between   these  countries? 
The  only  difference  was  that  Yugoslavia  had 
the  physical  facilities  to  put  up  a  creditable 
fight,  and  had  indicated  unmistakably  that 
she    would    do    so.    Czechoslovakia,    on    the 
other  hand,  had  neither  the  physical  force 
nor  the  moral  conviction  to  do  ansrthlng  but 
succumb  to  the  will  of  the  master.  These  les- 
sons of  recent  history,  unfortunately,  have 
been   lost   on   many   of   our   people.    In    the 
past,  this  nation  has  been  able  to  maintain 
physical  force  which  acted  as  a  deterrent  to 
any  enemy.  Its  existence  was  real,  and  its 
credibility  was  undoubted.  Now,  the  credibil- 
ity of  this  deterrent  is  threatened.  The  threat 
does  not  come  from  a  lack  of  ability  on  our 
part  to  stay  well  ahead  of  the  Communist 
world  In  technologry,  know-how,  and  In  the 
use  of  the  products  of  that  technology  and 
know-how.  Instead,  it  will  come,  if  it  comes, 
from  a  malaise  which  has  attacked  our  peo- 
ple. The  symptoms  manifest  themselves  In 
this  way. 

1.  The  Russians  are  really  "good  guys"  and 
If  you  don't  "bug"  them,  they  will  not  hurt 
you.  The  Chinese  are  really  the  bad  guys. 

2.  All  defense  is  Irrelevant.  The  only  rele- 
vance Is  the  expe(Uture  of  huge  sums  of 
money  to  allow  everyone  to  enjoy  the  good 
life  now. 

The  people  who  believe  that  the  Russians 
are  good  guys  have  been  with  us  a  long  time. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  them.  Their  num- 
bers are  dwindling,  as  it  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  that  the  Russians  have  not 
changed  their  spots,  and  that  they  are  the 
same  old  Leopards  of  the  days  of  Stalin  and 
Khrushchev.  However,  the  people  Infected 
with  the  malaise  described  In  number  2  really 
create  a  new  problem. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  one  In  this  room  who 
would  not  welcome  enthusiastically  any 
cogent  scheme  to  end   poverty  everywhere 
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forever.  Naturally  we  would  like  to  do  this. 
We  abhor  some  of  the  conditions  we  see  in 
our  core  cities.  We  know  there  is  malnutrition 
m  the  country,  largely  caused  by  ignorance 
rather  than  lack  of  food  and  fiber.  There  Is 
lack  of  education  and  lack  of  training.  We 
long  to  get  at  these  problems  and  to  solve 
them.  Solve  them  we  will.  The  hard  thing  to 
understand  Is  the  cavalier  manner  in  which 
the  victims  of  this  malaise  completely  dis- 
miss the  threat  to  our  national  security  In 
their  zeal  to  solve  our  domestic  problems. 
We  eternally  hear  complaints  by  people  that 
we  are  "spending  too  much  money  on  de- 
fense, and  not  enough  on  elimination  of  pov- 
erty." I  suggest  that  comparing  these  two 
types  of  expenditures  Is  about  as  sensible  as 
comparing  horses  with  rabbits  or  apples  with 
oranges.  They  are  completely  dissimilar,  each 
Is  necessary  in  its  own  way,  and  each  must 
be  pursued. 

How  anyone  can  feel,  however,  that  the 
long-run  benefit  of  the  rich  or  poor  American 
can  be  served  by  national  weakness  In  the 
face  of  aggression  is  utterly  beyond  me.  Are 
these  people  really  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
national  weakness  would  result  In  substitut- 
ing slavery  for  what  they  cali  poverty?  Are 
they  really  unaware  that  the  American  sys- 
tem, which  has  put  us  In  a  position  to  dream 
the  dreams  of  poverty  elimination  would  be 
done  unto  death  by  conquest  from  without 
ending  the  dream  forever?  Do  they  really  not 
understand  that  even  those  who  live  in  our 
core  cities  are  better  off  than  the  great  ma- 
jority of  workers  in  any  other  nation  in  the 
world  today?  Would  they  really  like  to  ex- 
change the  lot  of  even  our  disadvantaged 
persons  for  the  less  palatable  existence  of 
the  average  citizen  In  Communist  countries? 

Many  people  will  say  "lets  negotiate."  I 
agree  that  we  should  do  this,  and  we  will. 
However,  experience  teaches  again  that  ne- 
gotiation from  a  position  of  weakness  leads 
only  to  defeat  and  disgrace — negotiation  from 
a  position  of  strength  leads  to  Just  and  hon- 
rable  decisions  which  can  be  lived  with  by 
all  parties.  Let's  speak  softly,  but  let's  carry 
at  least  a  sufficient  stick  so  that  our  soft 
words  may  not  be  mistaken  for  physical  or 
moral  weakness.  ' 

You  see  what  I  am  saying:  The  defense 
programs  of  the  70's — and  the  world's  his- 
tory in  the  70's  and  the  80's — wUl  to  an  im- 
portant degree  be  determined  by  the  contest 
between  those  two  views  for  the  minds  of  our 
citizens. 

Now  as  our  people  evaluate  the  threats 
from  abroad,  they'll  be  Influenced  by  their 
views  as  to  the  performance  of  our  defense 
officials  and  our  defense  programs  In- 
cluding of  course  the  performance  of  defense 
contractors. 

These  days  a  great  deal  of  criticism  is  being 
levelled  at  the  performance  of  defense  pro- 
grams. In  the  process  we're  seeing  the  crea- 
tion of  Instant  Myths.  By  Instant  Myths,  I 
mean  the  generation  of  stories  that  "every- 
body knows  are  true" — except  they  happen 
to  be  wrong — dead  wrong.  In  the  rest  of  our 
time  today,  I  want  to  discuss  two  of  these 
Instant  Myths: 

1.  All  defense  contractors  are  profiteers 
who  are  making  too  much  money! 

2.  Electronic  contractors  don't  give  the 
Government  what  the  contracts  specify! 

There  are  others,  but  those  are  two  of  the 
worst.  You  know,  and  I  know,  that  those 
statements  simply  are  not  true.  Too  many 
people  believe  them  though;  that  is  part  of 
our  problem.  Let's  consider  these  two  myths 
a  bit  more  fully. 

First,  are  defense  contractors  profiteers 
gouging  Uncle  Sam? 

The  myth  is  grounded  In  various  allega- 
tions, each  of  which  is  misleading  or  untrue. 

One  allegation  asserts  that  a  OAO  study 
showed  that  actual  profits  on  defense  con- 
tracts rose  some  26  percent  after  the  Penta- 
gon began  to  use  Weighted  Guidelines.  The 
fact  is  that  the  GAO  study  wasn't  even  talk- 
ing about  actual  profits.  It  covered  only  the 
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oontncton'  profee^  proflu,  before  they 
even  signed  the  contrwsta.  We  all  icnow  that 
projected  proflta  beflore  a  contract  U  started 
are  leldom  borne  o«t  In  the  actiial  proflts. 
More  on  that  In  a  moment.  For  now  we 
simply  note  the  untruth  of  the  allegation 
that  a  OAO  study  has  shown  an  increase  of 
any  28  percent  In  actual  profits.  That  story 
la  simply  untrue. 

itOKt  of  our  citizens  are  unaware  of  the 
RenegottaUon  Board  and  Its  duties.  As  all 
of  you  Itnow,  It  Is  tfte  business  of  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board  to  niake  certain  that  defense 
contractors  do  not  profiteer.  They  have  the 
function  of  poet-auflltlng  defense  contracts, 
and  In  the  event  that  an  unconscionable 
profit  Is  made,  they  have  the  power  to  force 
the  contractor  to  reUnburse  the  Government. 

As  a  matter  of  fa^t.  the  return  to  defense 
contractors  has  gonje  down  considerably  In 
the  last  thirteen  yeafs.  In  19M,  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  flgur^  Indicate  that  proflts 
for  defense  contractors  totalled  $1.89  billion, 
or  6.3  percent  of  tha  sales.  Ten  years  later  in 
1987,  proflts  were  dowra  to  $1,171  billion,  and 
the  rate  of  profit  w«w  3.64  percent.  In  1968. 
sales  were  At  almost  $39  billion,  but  the  rate 
of  profit  .was  still  *nly  4.34  percent. 

In  fact,  the  Congress  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment should  be  worrying  about  attract- 
ing the  most  talentefl  companies  and  consor- 
tia for  defense  busKess.  In  many  Instances, 
our  best  equipped  Industrial  groups  can  make 
far  more  profit  In  producing  for  the  private 
market  than  they  can  by  expending  a  com- 
parable effort  for  nhe  Government.  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  Indiqatlng  that  proflts  have 
gotten  down  to  the  'point  that  this  fear  Is  a 
real  and  present  onej  but  I  certainly  do  Indi- 
cate that  It  Is  an  eletnent  to  be  considered  in 
determining  futxire  <&ovemment  policies. 

Myth  two  has  blossomed  before  our  eyes  In 
the  recent  past.  It  e*serts  that  defense  con- 
tractors don't  deliver  what  their  contracts 
specify;  it  goes  on  *o  assert  that  electronic 
firms  are  especially  guilty. 

As  we  examine  tils  myth,  let's  note  In 
passing  that  It  comef  from  a  graduate  school 
paper  done  by  a  man  without  personal  ex- 
perience In  defense  Contracting.  No  one  can 
read  this  school  pappr  without  being  struck 
by  Its  superficiality.  ] 

But  let's  go  on  ti  examine  the  facts  re- 
garding electronic  reliability.  When  we  look 
at  the  facts,  we  find  that  they  refiect  credit, 
not  blame,  on  etecttioiUc  companies. 

Pew  Industries  ha^  made  such  great  prog- 
ress In  achieving  rdllablllty.  The  Bell  Sys- 
tem, for  example,  designs  equipment  for  use 
In  Its  trans-Atlantic  circuits  to  perform  flaw- 
leasly  for  20  years  without  any  maintenance 
whatever;  and  the  performance  exceeds  the 
design.  Again,  I  saw)  a  chart  the  other  day 
showing  the  improv^ent  since  1945  In  cer- 
tain types  of  radar.  The  1946  radar  had  less 
than  300  active  element  groups.  It  could  only 
look  forward,  and  Ifc  had  a  mean-tlme-to- 
fsaiure  of  10  hours.  Its  current  equivalent 
can  scan  360  degreesj,  and  It  can  detect  very 
small  targets  underi  adverse  conditions.  It 
has  more  than  20  tltoes  as  many  active  ele- 
ment groups,  but  notwithstanding  that  far 
great  complexity,  Itsimean-tlme-to-fallure  Is 
20  times  as  great. 

We  have  come  to  Expect  such  tremendo\is 
feats  from  our  engineers  that  we  have  be- 
come blas6.  However!  we  really  ought  to  stop 
and  reflect  on  the  Electronic  reliability  In- 
volved In  Apollo  8  ^nd  Apollo  9.  Are  we  so 
blas6  that  we  rttamtiy  entirely  the  reliability 
Involved  In  these  shqts?  Let's  remember  they 
Involved  sending  m^  from  here  to  the  far 
side  of  the  rapidly  nioving  moon  and  back  to 
a  rapidly  moving  iarth  which  Itself  had 
moved  millions  of  miles,  here  to  splash  down 
within  a  mile  of  tl^e  target  spot — without 
even  using  the  bulit-ln  corrective  factors! 

We  ought  to  give  tjhe  Electronic  Industries 
great  credit  for  the  itrogress  they  have  made. 
Instead  they  are  being  attacked  for  alleged 
faulty  reUabUlty. 

Oii«  main  reason  for  these  attacks  Is  the 
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fact  that  the  Electronic  Industries  are  among 
the  few  which  have  quantified  their  relia- 
bility. Their  engineers,  in  a  quest  for  per- 
fection, have  found  ways  to  measure  relia- 
bility, ways  to  specify  reliability,  and  ways 
to  insure  that  the  customer  actually  gets 
reliability.  I  am  told  that  the  Electronic  In- 
dustries have  gone  further.  They  have  devel- 
oped parts  specifications  designed  to  give 
customers  whatever  degree  of  reliability  they 
want  and  are  willing  to  pay  for. 

One  last  illustration  Is  reconnaissance 
eq\iipment  to  allow  the  military  to  obtain  as 
much  Information  as  possible  about  enemy 
locations  and  activities  with  a  minimum  of 
risk.  Existing  equipment  could  not  solve  the 
problems  presented  by  the  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam. One  of  the  most  useful  Items  for  this 
task  is  infrared  reconnaissance  equipment 
which  produces  Imagery  of  the  terrain  over- 
flown by  an  aircraft. 

I've  recently  seen  a  diagram  showing  the 
performance  of  the  best  such  eqtilpment 
available  in  1963  compared  to  what's  now 
available.  The  Improvement  in  these  5  or  6 
years  has  been  40  to  1 1 

Before  I  sit  down  I  would  like,  however,  to 
suggest  a  deficiency  in  Industry  which  deals 
particularly  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
As  a  member  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  have  seen 
too  many  research  and  development  projects 
started,  which  several  years  and  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  later,  have  proved  to  be  com- 
pletely without  merit.  I  suspect  that  a  more 
thorough  evaluation  of  these  projects  at  the 
outset  by  professionally  competent  people 
would  have  indicated  that  from  the  first 
many  of  these  projects  had  little  chance  of 
resulting  in  anything  of  value  to  anyone. 
MllUons  of  dollars  have  been  squandered  Just 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  by  these  proj- 
ects over  the  last  several  years. 

I  suggest  that  it  Is  the  responsibility  of 
Industry  to  give  the  red  flag  to  such  projects 
before  they  are  started  and  to  convince  DOD 
personnel  that  their  money  can  be  spent  bet- 
ter elsewhere.  After  all,  all  of  you  are  tax- 
payers and  many  of  you  represent  com- 
panies which  are  taxpayers  and  big  taxpayers. 
Important  dollar  savings  in  the  government 
can  certainly  turn  out  to  be  Important  tax 
savings  to  you  and  to  your  employers. 

Now,  In  summing  up,  we  need  to  ask  our- 
selves some  questions. 

You  and  I  know  that  these  myths  are  tin- 
true.  It  Is  not  true  that  defense  contractors 
are  profiteers.  It  is  not  true  that  electronic 
contractors  fall  to  live  up  to  their  contracts. 
Yet,  many  Members  of  Congress  sincerely  be- 
lieve these  myths,  and  other  almost  as  far 
from  the  facts.  Why? 

May  I  suggest  that  your  Industry  has  not 
told  Its  story  adequately?  I  suggest,  too,  that 
many  of  us  on  Capitol  HUl  would  welcome 
visits  from  our  constituents,  especially  when 
we're  at  home,  to  give  tis  the  facts  on  matters 
like  these.  We  get  surprisingly  few  visits  from 
businessmen  like  yourselves,  and  we'd  wel- 
come more.  Of  course,  we're  all  very  busy, 
but  we  know  we  must  have  facts  If  we're  to 
vote  wisely.  We  want  to  vote  wisely,  so  bring 
us  the  facts! 


AprU  18,  1969 


TEXAS  A.  &  M.  AGRICULTURAL  AD- 
VISORY TEAM.  DOMINICAN  RE- 
PUBLIC—AID 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  18.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  received  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Concrkssional  Rzcord,  I 
wish  to  include  a  letter  which  was  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Earl  Rudder,  president  of  the 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University  by  Mr.  Virgil 


W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  an  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic consultant  located  in  Washington, 
D.C,  relative  to  the  work  being  done 
under  the  AID  program  in  Dominican 
Republic  by  Texas  A.  &  M.  University.  I 
believe  the  contents  of  the  letter  speaks 
for  itself: 

April  14,  1989. 
Be  Texas  A.  A  M.  agricultural  advisory  team, 

Dominican  Republic — ^AID  Contract. 
Dr.  Eaki.  RxTDOxa, 

President,  Texas  A.  A  it.  University, 
College  Station,  Tex. 

Dkab  Da.  RrooER:  Because  we  are  associ- 
ated with  a  private  group  making  a  serious 
inquiry  into  the  prospects  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial investment  into  an  integrated  beef 
development  program  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, we  have  developed  very  friendly  re- 
lations with  Dominican  nationals  and  we 
have  picked  up  some  information  which 
might  hearten  you  at  Aggieland. 

Without  soliciting  his  comments,  one  of 
the  D.R.'s  leading  and  most  Influential  bank 
presidents  offered  these  comments  regards 
the  work  of  the  A&M  team.  "The  n.S.  has 
plowed  a  huge  amount  of  money  Into  the 
economy  of  the  country,  many  people  have 
come  down  for  the  purpose  to  straighten  out 
our  shortcomings.  We  do  appreciate  all  of 
thla  effort;  however,  the  most  effective  work 
is  being  done  by  the  A&M  people." 

The  banker  told  about  field  men  working 
with  the  farmers,  aU  classes  and  sizes,  help- 
ing them  m  matters  related  to  doing  a  Job 
to  make  the  life  of  living  in  rural  areas  more 
profitable.  He  told  of  stories  coming  to  him 
about  these  fleldmen  showing  little  farmers 
how  to  cull  chickens,  how  to  feed  and  care 
for  swine  so  they  would  produce  larger  litters 
of  pigs,  how  these  men  assisted  people  living 
on  the  land  to  feed  dairy  cows  a  better  feed 
ration  so  as  to  produce  a  larger  quantity  of 
milk.  This  banker  said  that  his  people  are 
impressed  for  none  of  them  had  ever  been 
showed  how  to  do  these  things. 

Our  banker  friend  told  about  the  work 
being  done  to  p>oint  up  the  need  for  a  better 
agricultural  marketing  system  in  the  coun- 
try so  that  the  farmer  living  on  the  land  can 
sell  his  products  and  the  city-dweller  can 
purchase  a  better  product  at  a  more  economi- 
cal price. 

Very  important,  too,  he  told  of  the  very 
valuable  assistance  given  to  government  of- 
ficials reg^ards  an  agricultural  policy  which 
encourages  a  healthy  and  progressive  agri- 
cultural economy. 

The  banker  particularly  complimented  the 
efforts  of  A&M  to  develop  a  professional 
group  of  agriculture  professional  workers  by 
providing  a  4-year  program  on  the  A&M 
campus  and  obtain  a  degree  in  the  various 
agricultural  flelds.  These  professional  trained 
men  will  return  to  Dominican  Republic  and 
provide  a  service  to  the  coiintry  which  has 
not  heretofore  been  available.  In  partictilar. 
he  said,  the  DJl.  Is  badly  In  need  of  pro- 
fessionally trained  agricultural  workers  and 
he  estimates  that  this  start  will  have  lasting 
favorable  beneflts  to  fut\ire  grovrth  of  a 
profitable  agricultural  economy  in  the 
country. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  letter  to  persons  Indicated  below. 
Respectfully, 

Vkgil  W.  Johnson. 


April  18,  1969 


POLLUTION  CONTROL:  ADDRESS  BY 
MAURICE  B.  TOBIN 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or  TJTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TEE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  18,  1969 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Maurice  B. 
Tobln,  long-time  congressional  aide,  re- 


cently joined  other  environmental  ex- 
perts in  giving  a  paper  at  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  and  Exhibition  on 
Water  Pollution  Control  held  in  Rome, 
Italy.  Over  35  coimtrles  participated 
which  shows  the  tremendous  world  con- 
cern for  the  vital  resource  called  clean 
water.  Mr.  Tobln  was  counsel  to  the 
House  Congressional  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  legislative  assistant  to 
Representative  John  A.  Blatnik  at  the 
time  he  gave  this  paper.  For  5  years  he 
had  firsthand  experience  In  helping  for- 
mulate legislation  regarding  the  Nation's 
clean  water.  He  is  now  a  private  consult- 
ant in  the  field.  Since  clean  water  is  so 
vital  to  all  of  us,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Tobin's  paper  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INDUSTET    AND  GOVEHNMENX:     PARTNERSHIP 

FOB   Pollution   Control 
At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  make  it  un- 
mistakably clear  that  I  intend  to  talk  pol- 
lution and  not  politics,  though  at  times  it  is 
difScult  to  divorce  the  two. 

As  you  know,  our  country  will  soon  (in 
1976)  celebrate  her  200th, Anniversary.  So 
we  are  by  European  standards  a  very  young 
country.  We  have,  however,  come  of  age  in 
many,  many  areas.  Our  frontier  spirit  has 
driven  us  outward  to  extend  man's  realm  to 
the  moon  and  inward  to  extend  man's  Ufe 
Itself  through  the  transplanting  of  vital 
organs. 

Now  on  the  threshold  of  Century  21, 
gratified  by  these  fantastic  technological  ad- 
vances, we  are  also  disquieted  by  some  of 
their  consequences.  We  once  viewed  billow- 
ing smoke  stacks  and  belching  blast  fur- 
naces as  plumes  and  banners  of  success.  We 
once  viewed  the  outpovulng  of  waste  from 
cities  and  slaughter  houses  as  the  inescap- 
able penalty  of  an  exploding  population.  But 
this  is  history.  Today,  the  proximity  In  which 
we  are  now  living  to  one  another  and  the 
dependence  we  all  have  on  the  air  we  breathe 
and  the  vrater  we  drink  dictates  a  new  men- 
tality and  a  new  course  of  action.  We  are 
here  today  because  we  are  concerned  and 
Involved  In  this  new  course  of  action.  We 
are  concerned,  for  Instance,  that  on  our  his- 
toric Potomac  River  in  our  Nation's  Capital, 
if  your  boat  were  to  catch  fire  there  Is  some 
queetlon  as  to  whether  you  should  accept  im- 
molation or  rtsk  death  In  the  pollution  of 
the  Potomac. 

ABSOLXmON   FOR    WHOM 

This  new  concern  for  pollution  control  Is 
thrust  on  us.  The  Inventory  has  been  taken. 
We  know  the  number  of  fish  killed,  birds 
dead,  children  sick  from  getting  froth  In- 
stead of  fresh  water  at  the  fountain.  But. 
we  need  not  belaloor  the  neglect  of  the  past — 
let's  talk  about  prospects  for  the  future. 

WILL   OTJE  WISDOM    MATCH   OUR   WEALTH 

We  must  match  the  wealth  of  oiir  world's 
resources  with  the  richness  of  our  wisdom 
In  using  these  resources. 

Fortunately,  we  have  finally  accepted  the 
fact  that  our  basic  llfeblood  resource  of  so- 
caUed  clean  water  is  fast  becoming  a 
scarcity.  Many  of  the  men  who  can  reverse 
this  trend  are  with  us  today.  You  Industri- 
alists with  your  vast  technological  wisdom 
must  provide  many  of  the  answers.  No  one 
depends  more  heavily  on  clean  water  than 
industry  Itself.  From  your  great  research 
centers  have  come  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery for  clean  water  that  we  see  at  this 
exhibition.  But  there  is  more  to  do — and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ovir  wisdom  will 
match  our  wealth  if  Indiistry  provides  the 
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same  strong  leadership  that  has  given  us 
plastics.  Jet  travel  and  a  look  at  the  far 
side  of  the  moon. 

ROMAN    AQUEDUCTS 

As  we  stand  in  this  great  city  of  Rome, 
we  are  standing  on  history.  The  ancient 
aqueducts  can  still  be  seen.  Our  pollution 
program  in  many  ways  has  not  advanced 
much  from  the  ancient  underground  sys- 
tems. Our  space  programs  have  skyrocketed 
but,  somehow,  our  pollution  programs  have 
never  really  surfaced.  In  many  areas,  pollu- 
tion control  is  still  on  a  subterranean  level. 

It  is  you  Industrial  leaders  who  must  lead 
us  out  of  the  basement  and  into  the  light 
of  the  realities  of  1969.  Yours  Is  a  magnifi- 
cent opportunity  to  participate  In  the  ac- 
celerated Interest  and  demand  for  pollution 
control  techniques,  equipment  and  chem- 
icals. 

The  question,  "Will  there  be  water  pollu- 
tion control?",  haa  been  settled  by  the 
American  people.  This  is  no  longer  the  Issue. 
The  responsibility  now  rests  squarely  on  your 
shoulders.  You  hold  the  technological 
solutions. 

PARTNERSHIP 

As  part  of  the  legislative  team  that  helped 
pass  the  hUtorlc  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
and  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966, 
I  saw  first-hand  the  meshing  of  govern- 
mental and  Industrial  gears  that  hopefully 
will  turn  forward  the  wheel  for  clean  water. 
The  problem  of  clean  water  is  too  vast  for 
either  government  or  industry  alone.  There 
must  be  a  dialogue  between  the  two  result- 
ing in  reasonable  controls  which  do  not 
purify  Industry  out  of  business.  The  Federal 
Government  has  already  authorized  over  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  pollution  control. 
Now  Industry  must  come  forward  with  the 
machinery  to  achieve  this  mastery  over  our 
environment. 


BILLION   DOLLAR  X7PSUR0E 

The  Federal  Government  as  well  as  mu- 
nicipalities must  clean  up  their  own  houses. 
Some  of  our  worst  offenders  in  pollution  are 
Federal  installations.  But  we  all  need  help 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  that  pollu- 
tion creates.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  up- 
surge in  control  demands,  let  me  cite  a  few 
highlights  from  the  recent  report  on  the 
national  requirements  for  the  cost  of  treat- 
ing municipal,  industrial,  and  other  waste 
during  the  coming  five  years.  To  meet  the 
new  quality  standards,  the  cost  Is  esti- 
mated at  26  to  29  bllUon  dollars.  This  enor- 
mous Investment  in  clean  water  is  part  of 
the  cost  of  living  in  1969.  Every  expansion 
plan  from  here  on  must  Include  considera- 
tion of  pollution  controls.  So,  more  and 
more,  we  look  to  you  Industrial  leaders  for 
guidelines.  We  look  to  your  track  record  of 
proven  answers  and  we  know  that  you  can 
and  v?lll  supply  the  answer  to  a  25  billion 
dollar  outcry  for  help.  We  need  It  If  our 
common  goal  of  clean  water  is  to  be  realized. 
Without  your  reaearch  skills  and  manufac- 
turing power,  we  cannot  move  forward  in 
pollution  control. 

GOVERNMENT  RESEARCH  NEEDS  BOOST 

Of  particular  Interest  to  the  waste  manage- 
ment community  and  to  Industry  Is  the  re- 
search program  operated  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration. 

The  program  Involves  direct,  contract,  and 
grant  research  to  develop  more  efficient  and 
economic  techniques  and  technologies  for 
attaining  and  msdntalning  water  quality. 
Included  are  grants  to  industry — totaling  820 
million  a  year— to  aid  In  finding  new  ways 
to  treat  and  prevent  indiistrial  waste. 

Research  is  the  real  key  to  solution  of  the 
pollution  dilemma.  Society  must  learn  to 
limit  and  control  the  waste  which  It  gen- 
erates. Adequate  research  will  enlarge  our 
perspective.  Already  It  has  shown  that  yea- 
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terday's  fragmented  approach  to  the  pollu- 
tion problem  must  be  replaced  by  broad 
comprehensive  programs. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  Supersonic  Trans- 
port. The  project  began  with  no  thought 
beyond  blueprint  and  budget.  Speed  Is  so 
much  a  part  of  the  American  approach  that 
we  plunged  ahead  without  really  knowing 
what  the  consequences  of  sonic  booming 
would  be.  The  results  were  unfortimate  and 
there  are  still  spokesmen  in  responsible 
perches  of  authority  who  see  research  as  an 
expense  rather  than  an  Investment. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  society 
will  adjust  to  the  sonic  boom  Just  as  we 
have   learned   to   live   with   dirty   water. 

Look  at  the  automobile.  We  have  enjoyed 
It  for  half  a  century,  but  only  now  are  we 
applying  research  to  avoid  the  deadly  pollu- 
tion caused  by  automobile  exhaust. 

CALL    FOR    COOPERATION 

Fortunately,  we  are  beginning  to  catch  up 
in  pollution  research.  Within  American  In- 
dustry, there  is  growing  concern  over  Indiis- 
trlal  effluents  and  Increased  expertise  In  their 
elimination. 

In  many  industries,  this  knowledge  Is  be- 
ing put  to  use  in  dynamic  control  programs. 

Industry  is  investing  more  and  more  of 
Ite^wn  resotirces  in  study  of  new  pollution 
control  methods  and  spending  vast  funds  to 
improve  existing  processes  and  chemicals. 

We  are  seeing  more  cooperation  between 
Industries  and  local  communities  In  planning 
and  operating  Joint  treatment  plants — 
plants  that  are  often  the  most  efficient — and 
Inexpensive  solutions  to  pollution  problems 
of  a  large  Industry  in  small  towns. 

The  Federal  and  State  Governments  must 
also  do  more  to  prevent  Industrial  pollu- 
tion— with  funds,  technical  assistance  and 
information.  We  must  Join  the  resources  of 
both  Industry  and  government  to  prevent 
pollution  and  to  clean  It  up  where  It  occurs. 

NEED    FOR    GOOD    COMMUNICATION 

Good  communication  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  this  whole  effort.  We 
must  be  able  to  know,  talk  and  to  under- 
stand each  other. 

As  part  of  this  effort  to  develop  better  com- 
munication between  government  and  Indus- 
try at  all  levels,  I  would  Uke  to  see  Informal 
seminars  held  throughout  the  country  to 
explore  various  Industrial  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

These  informal  seminars  would  involve 
people  from  industry  and  the  federal,  state 
and  local  governments.  Their  purpose  would 
be  to  develop  better  definition  of  specific 
pollution  problems,  and  better  understanding 
of  government  and  Industry  proposals  to  cope 
with  these  problems. 

As  a  product  of  these  meetings,  I  would 
foresee  better  cooperation,  better  communi- 
cation, and  better  solutions  to  many  of  the 
complex  poUution  problems  confronting  us 
today. 

A  quick  look  at  our  major  periodicals  shows 
industry  taking  a  lead  in  advertising,  promo- 
tion and  instruction  in  methods  of  prevent- 
ing pollution. 

The  Federal  Government,  cities  and  coun- 
ties are  sponsoring  radio  and  T.V.  "spots"  to 
educate  the  public  In  ways  of  preventing 
pollution.  The  corporate  structure  now  In- 
cludes Vice  Presidents  in  charge  of  anti- 
pollution. 

The  United  Nations  is  sponsoring  in  1972 
an  International  Conference  on  environ- 
mental control.  Many  countries  realizing  that 
pollution  has  no  boundaries  are  ready  to  co- 
operate in  programs  for  pollution  prevention. 

PROGRESS    IN    FINANCINO    POLLUTION    CONTROL 

Ouz  national  water  poUution  control  pro- 
gram U  now  at  the  stage  where  most  of  the 
water  quality  standards  have  been  approved. 
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The  next  stage  will  be  to  implement  these 
standards,  with  leadership  In  Industry  and 
government.  Implenjentlng  the  correction 
schedules  with  the  accessary  financing  and 
construction.  [ 

Let's  talk  a  little  a|>out  costs,  because  con- 
trols coat  money  and  someone  will  have  to 
pay  these  costs.  Thej  American  consumer  Is 
ready  to  do  this.  I  thliilc. 

The  American  people  are  getting  tired  of 
the  even  greater  price] which  they  now  pay  for 
the  absence  of  adequ4te  environmental  man- 
agement. They  are  iettlng  tired  of  closed 
beaches,   poisoned  flati   and   unclean  air. 

Americans  will  no  longer  allow  any  private 
Interest  to  use  our  Water,  air.  and  land  as 
free  disposal  areas  fon  untreated  wastes. 

Low  water  quality!  standards  allowing  a 
state  to  attract  Industries  which  pollute  will 
not  be  tolerated.  Sikch  economic  growth, 
based  on  environmental  destruction,  is  dis- 
guised, long-range  suicide.  We  do  not  intend 
to  allow  any  one  partlfcular  state  or  region  of 
the  United  States  to  ittract  Industry  by  lax 
pollution  control  staadards  and  regulations, 
while  others  are  acting  to  protect  and  en- 
hance their  waters.       i 

The. days. qX  the  cliolce  of  "Jobs  or  clean 
waters"  are^a^er.  We  lean  and  we  will  have 
both,  and  we  can  and!  we  will  do  It  without 
having  to  purify  induitry  out  of  business. 

Polls  show  that  anyjwhere  from  85  to  93% 
of  the  American  peoaie  support  a  vigorous 
water  pollution  contril  program.  Americans 
mean  business  about  clean  water.  They  are 
willing,  I  think,  to  pay^a  few  cents  more  for  a 
product  which  won't  ioUute  or — and  this  Is 
so  Important  to  you— Ihey  are  ready  to  stop 
buying  products  whlca  do  pollute.  Today,  in- 
dustry must  realize  thit  a  clean  water  pubUc 
Image  Is  a  business  ass^t.  One  paper  company 
president  In  explaining  his  expanded  anti- 
pollution program  called  it,  "An  Investment 
in  goodwill  In  the  comiiunlty." 

Industry  Is  responding  to  the  public  de- 
mand for  clean  water,  land  Its  own  corporate 
need  for  It.  Manufactui^ers  are  recognizing  the 
stark  fact  that  our  subplles  of  good,  usable 
water  are  not  llmltlea^,  as  the  demand  for 
water  continues  to  spiral  upward 

A  former  president 
Commerce  put  it  this 
they  cannot  afford 
pollution  measure,  I  sa 
to." 

No  longer  Is  Indus 
our  problem" — the  ma 

natural  environment  ^  —  .^„  v.«»^^„u  m 
all.  If  the  Industrial  Revolution  declared  the 
right  to  pollute— that  i  right  has  now  been 
rescinded— and  Industry  has  accepted  the 
challenge.  i 

Here  are  some  concrete  examples: 
The  Pord  Motor  Corioratlon  has  Just  an 
nounced  It  will  spend  $io  million  within  four 
years  for  air  and  watei  pollution  control  In 
and  around  its  manuf 
facilities. 

Kodak  is  building  a 
ment  plant  at  Roches 

Last  spring,  the  M 
published  a  survey  sh 
outlay  to  cut  poUutlo 

nearly  $400  million  to       

billion.  Here  Is  a  partlaf  breakdown : 

Chemical  industry — a^  estimated  42%  In- 
crease in  pollution  contitol  spending,  from  986 
million  to  $112  milUon  li  1968. 

Textiles— an  estimated  136%  rise,  from  $11 
million  In  1967  to  $26  inilllon  in  1968. 

Mining — an  Increase  off  51%,  from  $56  mil- 
Uon In  1967  to  $83  mlUi^  in  1968. 

Electric  and  gas  utilises— a  32%  Increase, 
from  $364  mllUon  in  1907  to  $481  milUon  In 
1968 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  metal  fabri- 
cators and  Instrument  tnakers  will  Increase 
their  antl-poUutlon  outlays  by  64%  in  1968. 

Detergent  manufacturers  have  gone  to  bio- 
degradable products.  P(»r  example,  this  In- 
dustry is  looking  for  possible  replacements 
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3tenance  of  a  decent 

the  real  concern  of 


pturlng  and  assembly 

pw  $6.5  million  treat- 
New  York. 
3raw-Hlll    Company 
rtng  that  Industry's 
climbed  In   1968  by 
total  of  about  $1.5 
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for  phosphates  in  detergents,  as  part  of  the 
solution  to  the  eutrophlcatlon  problem. 

Major  oil  companies  have  instituted  oil 
pollution  safeguards  on  their  tankers,  some 
specially  training  their  employees  in  pollu- 
tion control. 

These  facts  are  most  encouraging  and  re- 
flect the  new,  refreshing  and  enlightened 
point  of  view  and  spirit  in  the  business 
community. 
And,  I  think,  they  deserve  greater  publicity. 
The  business  community  produces  many  a 
clvlc-mlnded  industrial  leader.  One  of  the 
fast-growing  forest  producing  companies  in 
America.  Potlatch  Forests,  Inc.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  a  dynamic  president,  Ben  Cancell, 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  and  former 
president  of  the  Clean  Streams  Improvement 
Council.  This  forward-looking  company  re- 
cently built  its  own  research  center  to  help 
answer  some  of  the  pollution  problems. 

Another  fast-expanding  company  con- 
cerned with  pollution  is  Western  Research 
Company  of  Dallas,  TexA*  Recently,  its  re- 
search teams  have  fouiyfl  break-through  pre- 
vention techniques  In/oil  pollution  and  de- 
veloped a  friction-inducing  chemical  which 
will  help  solve  the  combined  storm  sewer 
problem.  All  these  accomplishments  are  fur- 
ther signals  of  the  new  water  pollution  con- 
trol awareness  that  we  are  finding  In  business. 

OPPORTUNrriES    FOR    tNDUSTBT 

with  tax  incentives  for  fast  write-off  of 
pollution  equipment.  Industry  has  a  real  op- 
portunity In  the  market  place.  I  hope  1970 
will  see  many  bold  new  adventures  in  some 
of  the  following  challenges: 

To  recover  and  reuse  waste  products; 

To  remove  pollutants  before  dumping  efflu- 
ents; 

To  develop  non-polluting  energy  sources 
and  to  control  waste  heat; 

To  modify  Industrial  processes  to  treat 
wastes  at  each  stage  In  the  process  and  to 
recover  valuable  elements; 

To  redesign  industrial  systems  to  reduce 
producUon   of  pollutants  such  as  chemical 
residues  and  heat,  and  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  water  required  in  the  system; 
To  replace  pollutanta; 

To  help   solve  such   problems  as  oil   pol- 
lution,  acid  mine  drainage,   and  eutrophl-  ■ 
cation; 

To  create  chemicals  and  equipment  for 
municipal  control  systems,  for  farms  and 
boats; 

To  develop  more  efficient  and  less  costly 
methods  for  tertiary  waste  treatment; 

To  discover  new  techniques  for  ultimate 
waste  disposal; 

To  develop  techniques  and  equipment  for 
the  monitoring,  storing,  and  evaluation  of 
information  concerning  pollution; 

To  perform  systems  analysis  and  refine 
techniques  and  systems  for  managing  our 
resources,  our  water  and  our  waste. 

Many  new  pollution  control  techniques  are 
already  In  commercial  use — for  example: 
Removal  of  phosphates  by  polyelectrolytes: 
Organic  waste  treatment  without  biologi- 
cal oxidation; 

Sludge  treatments  that  aid  dewaterlng  and 
disposal  of  waste  and  that  recover  usable 
fuels,  fats,  and  proteins; 

Packaged  waste  treatment  units; 
Improved  mechanical  aeration  of  wastes; 
Automated    monitoring    and    analysis    of 
waste  streams. 

In  closing  then,  I  Just  want  to  point  out 
that  we  have  the  resources  at  hand  to  con- 
quer the  menace  of  poUutlon.  We  can  be  the 
master  and  not  the  victim  of  pollution.  We 
can  take  down  the  warning  signs  on  our 
beaches  and  lakes  and  rivers  and  put  up  new 
banners  proclaiming  that  Government  and 
Industry  have  Joined  hands  to  prevent  pol- 
lution. We  can  do  this  by  being  reminded 
of  the  saying  of  the  noted  architect,  "Make 
no  little  plans;  they  have  no  magic  to  stir 
men's  blood". 
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FAMILY    PLANNING    AMONG    MOST 
EFFECTIVE  OEO  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 


OF   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  believe  the  recently  Issued  GAO  report 
on  Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs 
generally  fails  to  acknowledge  the  true 
Importance  and  accomplishments  of 
many  antipoverty  efforts,  I  was  pleased 
to  note  that  it  does  acknowledge  the 
enormous  potential  of  the  family  plan- 
ning program  to  enhance  the  dignity  and 
well  being  of  family  life  for  low-income 
Americans. 

The  report  states : 

There  are  significant  health  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  family  planning.  These  are  as- 
sociated with  controlled  timing  and  spacing 
of  births  and  can  be  measured  by  lower 
maternal  and  Infant  mortality  rates,  fewer 
premature  births,  and  a  lower  incidence  of 
both  mental  and  physically  crippling  dis- 
eases in  infants.  In  addition,  there  are  Im- 
portant economic  benefits— in  contrast  to 
other  health  programs — which  offer  the 
analyst  the  opportunity  to  related  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services  directly  to  the  re- 
duction of  poverty.  Finally,  the  program  has 
social  and  mental  advantages  which  are  for 
the  most  part  the  result  of  giving  families 
the  opportunity  to  have  the  number  of  chil- 
dren they  desire,  when  they  desire. 

It  has  been  recognized,  for  many  years, 
that  the  poor  have  more  children  than  the 
nonpoor  and.  in  addition,  have  more  children 
than  they  desire.  No  study  or  evaluation  Is 
necessary  to  know  that  a  large  family  in- 
creases both  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  being  poor.  Nonetheless,  because  of 
legal  barriers  and  religious  objections,  state 
and  federal  governments  In  the  past  have 
left  family  planning  services  to  local  agen- 
cies and  private  groups  such  as  Planned 
.  Parenthood. 

However,  during  the  last  five  to  ten  years 
the  elimination  of  legal  barriers,  changes  in 
social  attitudes,  some  softening  in  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  religious  objection  and  rec- 
ognition of  family-planning  services  as  an 
extension  of  health  care  have  enabled  the 
federal  and  state  governments  to  play  a 
more  active  role  in  the  delivery  of  such 
services. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can 
deny  the  popularity  and  success  of  OEO's 
family  planning  program  to  date.  Since 
January  1968,  160  family  planning  proj- 
ects in  36  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Puerto  Rico,  have  reached  over 
200.000  women.  By  any  measure — hu- 
mane or  economic— the  $13  million  ap- 
propriated for  this  program  in  1969  has 
been  very  little  money,  very  well  spent. 

I  am,  therefore,  astounded  by  the  19'70 
budget  request  for  this  program— it  is 
barely  enough  to  refund  existing  proj- 
ects—and distressed  to  learn  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  turned  down  an  urgent 
request  for  reconsideration  of  the  figure. 
The  need  has  not  diminished.  The  pro- 
gram is  efifective  and  popular.  There  is 
no  logic  in  this  action,  and  I  urge  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  authorize 
the  funds  necessary  for  expansion  of  this 
program. 

Although  OEO's  stewardship  of  its 
family  planning  program  has  been  ex- 
cellent, has  served  an  obvious  and  press- 
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Ing  need  and  must  be  continued,  no  one 
has  ever  presumed  that  this  should  be 
the  only  Federal  program  operating  in 
this  area.  OEO's  neighborhood  centered 
approach  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
provision  of  services  through  the  major, 
established  health  facilities,  for  exam- 
ple, hospitals,  health  departments,  med- 
ical schools,  and  so  forth.  The  responsi- 
bility for  provision  of  family  planning 
services  through*  these  medical  facilities 
falls  within  the  purview  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  fact,  however,  the  history  of  family 
planning  in  HEW  has  been  marked  by 
high-level  pronouncements  and  low-level 
performance. 

In  1967  former  Senator  Gruening  con- 
ducted a  series  of  hearings  on  the  popu- 
lation crisis  that  brought  out  the  vast 
need  for  family  planning  services  and 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  Federal  aids. 
In  a  statement  before  that  committee  I 
stated  that  the  pressing  need  for  Federal 
family  planning  programs  was  in  low- 
income  areas  and  that  "the  Establish- 
ment agencies  have  failed  totally  in  pro- 
viding any  real  leadership  effort  to 
deliver  these  services  where  they  are 
desperately  needed.  Virtually  no  leader- 
ship has  come  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  responded 
to  the  need  for  Federal  leadership. 

Family  planning  was  made  a  national 
emphasis  program  of  OEO  by  an  amend- 
ment which  I  was  proud  to  offer. 

Title  IV  and  title  V  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1967  established  an 
impressive  legislative  mandate  for  the 
provision  of  family  planning  services. 
Under  title  V.  at  least  6  pecent  of  all 
funds  available  for  maternal  and  child 
health  grants  and  maternal  and  infant 
care  grants  must  be  allocated  to  family 
planning. 

Important,  if  not  totally  adequate, 
funding  has  been  provided  for  these  pro- 
grams and.  let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  Congress  stipulated  last  year 
that  at  least  10  percent — not  the  mini- 
mum 6  percent — of  the  funds  available 
under  title  V  should  be  spent  on  family 
planning  project  grants. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  responded  to 
the  need  for  Federal  leadership  in  fam- 
ily planning,  160  projects  are  providing 
services  to  over  200,000  women. 

And  what  has  been  the  response  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  the  need  for  Federal  leader- 
ship in  family  planning? 

Two  years  after  the  Gruening  hear- 
ings—2  years  after  the  official  promises 
of  action — 2  years  after  enactment  of 
title  V— the  sum  total  of  HEW's  response 
is  some  administrative  reshuffling  and 
more  high  level  pronouncements. 

In  the  summer  of  1967  the  Department 
proudly  announced  the  establishment  of 
the  Office  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Family  Planning  and  Population. 
This  Office  was  to  bring  new  leadership 
to  the  family  planning  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment. It  was  to  formulate  family 
planning  policy,  communicate  that  pol- 
icy to  the  public,  the  Congress  and  pro- 
fessional groups,  and  to  serve  as  a  center 
within  the  Department  for  planning,  co- 
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ordination,  and  evaluation  of  programs. 
In  fact,  the  Office  has  done  none  of  these 
things.  It  has  almost  no  staff.  It  has  al- 
most no  funds.  But  most  importantly  it  is 
totally  isolated  from  the  operating  locus 
of  the  major  family  planning  programs. 
The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Population  and  Family  Planning  reports 
directly  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  who  over- 
sees the  bulk  of  the  Federal  health  pro- 
grams. However,  the  title  V  family  plan- 
ning project  grants  program  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  Nei- 
ther the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  nor 
the  Assistant  Secretary  has  any  control 
or  effective  jurisdiction  over  the  policy 
making  or  fundings  processes  of  the  proj- 
ect grants  program. 

.  The  title  V  program  represented  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  for  HEW  to  take 
the  reins  of  Federal  leadership  in  this 
field  and  to  provide  a  vital  service  to  mil- 
lions of  American  women.  It  has  been  an 
opportunity  unappreciated,  and  largely 
unused.  The  law  has  been  in  effect  for  15 
months.  The  program  is  not  yet  operative 
in  any  real  sense  of  the  word — not  one 
woman  is  presently  receiving  services  un- 
der it.  Only  10  projects  have  been  funded. 
To  date  only  $2.6  of  the  $12  million  avail- 
able in  fiscal  1969  has  been  committed. 

In  the  beginning  a  large  number  of 
communities  rushed  to  apply  for  the 
project  grant  funds.  The  Children's  Bu- 
reau responded  with  a  series  of  conflict- 
ing statements  of  purpose  and  endless 
delays.  Many  Institutions  and  agencies, 
unable  to  receive  £iny  meaningful  guid- 
ance from  the  Children's  Bureau,  never 
filed  formal  applications.  Those  which 
did  are  still  uninformed  about  the  merit 
or  status  of  their  proposals. 

Although  the  family  planning  project 
grant  program  is  a  sizable  one,  it  does  not 
have  one  full-time  family  planning  staff 
member  either  in  Washington  or  in  the 
regional  offices  to  help  interested  institu- 
tions in  applying  or  to  review  applica- 
tions submitted. 

Lack  of  adequate  staff  and  demonstra- 
ble interest  in  the  family  planning  field 
is  not  limited  to  the  Children's  Bureau. 
Although  the  Medical  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  Assistance  Payments  Admin- 
istration, the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  the  Office  of 
Education  all  have  substantial  responsi- 
bilities in  this  field,  not  one  of  them  has 
any  full-time  staff  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
grams. Nor  is  there  even  one  Federal 
employee  in  any  regional  office  desig- 
nated as  a  full-time  family  plsuming  spe- 
cialist whose  duty  is  to  advise  commvml- 
ties  in  developing  plans  for  Federal  as- 
sistance imder  existing  programs. 

The  need  for  family  planning  programs 
is  obvious  and  urgent.  An  efficient  ad- 
ministrative structure  is  desperately 
needed.  There  is  no  reason  for  family 
planning  programs  and  policies  to  be 
scattered  helter-skelter  all  over  the  De- 
partment, or  for  them  to  remain  bogged 
down  in  one  office  or  another  that  has 
primary  or  even  exclusionary  interest  in 
another  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  my  rolein 
seeking  to  expand  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts  in  the   family   planning 
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field,  and  I  intend  to  continue  to  work  in 
this  area.  I  have  been  searching  for 
alternatives  that  will  genuinely  meet  the 
Federal  Government's  responsibilities  in 
providing  family  planning  services.  For 
almost  a  year,  I  have  sought  the  advice 
of  leading  family  planning  and  popula- 
tion experts  and  consulted  with  inter- 
ested congressional  colleagues.  A  number 
of  constructive  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations have  come  forth  and  I  Intend 
to  make  some  specific  legislative  pro- 
posals in  this  regard  in  the  near  future. 
At  the  very  least.  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  the  administration  of  family  plan- 
ning programs  and  research  must  be 
consolidated  and  given  the  statutory 
power  to  operate  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively. Adequate  staffing  levels  must  be 
guaranteed.  Additional  training  oppor- 
tunities must  be  made  available  and  far 
greater  sums  must  be  earmarked  both 
for  service  programs  and  for  research  de- 
voted specifically  to  investigation  of  re- 
productive physiology;  development  of 
safe,  improved  methods  of  contraception 
and  the  study  of  population  dynamics. 


SCHWEIKER  PRAISES  "PAL" 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  18,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day more  than  100  young  people  from 
Philadelphia,  all  members  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Police  Athletic  League,  are  con- 
ducting their  annual  Washington  visit. 

February  was  "PAL  Month"  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  organization  sponsored 
a  "law  and  authority"  program,  in  coor- 
dination with  the  Pliiladelphia  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Philadelphia  diocesan 
school  system.  In  conjunction  with  this 
program,  student  leaders  solicited  signa- 
tures in  more  than  500  schools  to  a  pledge 
in  support  of  their  communities,  and  ob- 
tained subscriptions  from  more  than 
300,000  students. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pledge  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pledge 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  affirm  our 
dedication  to  upholding  law  and  order  and 
promise  to  follow  the  precepts  set  forth  In 
the  Police  Athletic  League  pledge,  which 
reads: 

"I  pledge  to  learn  and  practice  the  rules  of 
fair  play,  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  to 
obey  the  laws  of  our  city,  state,  and  country, 
to  be  a  credit  to  my  family,  friends,  and  my- 
self, to  be  a  leader  for  the  good  things  of 
life  and  thereby  prepcire  myself  for  the  task 
of  adulthood." 

Mr.  President,  the  PAL  program  is  a 
higlily  constructive  effort  to  build  bridges 
between  the  police  forces  and  the  com- 
munities they  serve.  Their  community 
cooperation  helps  to  eliminate  prejudices 
within  a  commurdty,  and  serves  as  a  base 
for   greater   community  understanding. 
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The  police.  In  addition,  serve  their  c<un- 
munltles  with  v&tIoua  recreational  and 
educational  proframs  which  are  avail- 
able to  the  younf  sters  who  pcu-tlclpate  in 
PAL. 

It  1«  a  pleasure  for  me  to  salute  this 
worthwhile  program. 


TAX  REFORM,  KEY  ISSUE  OF  91ST 
CONGRESS 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNBCnCCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursda^,  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ON0E.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Press  International  recently  re- 
quested members  of  the  Connecticut  con- 
gressional delegation  to  state  what  in 
their  opinion  wae  the  key  domestic  Issue 
facing  tfxf  91st  Congress. 

In  resppnse  t4)  this  request,  I  stated 
that  the  need  to  reform  our  tax  structure 
was  one  of  the  most  important.  If  not  the 
most  Important  Issue,  confronting  Con- 
gress at  this  tlm^.  My  remarks  were  sub- 
sequently published  In  a  number  of  news- 
papers throughout  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  wish  to  Insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  my  article  on  tax  reform  as  pub- 
lished in  the  WUlimantlc  Dally  Chroni- 
cle, Wlllimantic.  Conn.,  In  the  issue  of 
April  2,  1969.  Th^  article  follows: 
St.  Ongx  Skxs  J^ekd  To  Cttt  Taxes,  End 
Loopholes  as  Ket  IsstrE 
(By  Rep.  ^xlliam  St.  Ongc) 

A  oonstltuent  iTroin  Waterford  recently 
wrote  to  me:  "It'sjtlme  you  and  every  other 
representative  did  something  to  help  ease 
the  tax  bxirden  fof  the  middle  Income  fam- 
ilies. You  are  taxl^  us  to  death  and  we're 
getting  sick  and  tilled  of  It  all." 

Another  from  SJorrs  was  very  much  dis- 
tressed over  the  ^inequitable  and  tujust" 
tax  structxire  and  Emphasized  that  "continu- 
ation of  the  present  tax  policies  can  only 
prove  detrimental  to  the  country  as  a  whole." 

A  lady  from  NeW  London  became  "Infuri- 
ated" when  she  hoard  about  the  various  tax 
loopholes  which  benefit  only  certain  In- 
terests, and  a  gentleman  from  Clinton  started 
bis  letter  to  me  1^  these  words:  "This  Is  a 
warning  letter  to  4ou  that  our  Federal  taxes 
are  getting  too  higii." 

Some  simply  a^:  "What  are  you  doing  to 
stem  the  tide  of  t^ation?"  while  others  feel 
they  will  "be  bett^  off  on  relief."  There  are 
those  who  tell  md:  "I  am  proud  to  be  an 
American  and  am  willing  to  pay  my  fair 
share  of  taxes,  but  •  •  •."  And  there  are  the 
less  obedient  ones  who  openly  speak  of  a 
"tax  rebellion."  And  so  the  letters  keep 
coming  every  day  Vp  my  office  in  ever-Increas- 
ing numbers.  [ 

TA^  axroBM 

The  steady  Increase  In  all  typ>es  of  taxa- 
tion In  recent  yeai^  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment— federal,  st4te  and  miuilclpal — has 
focused  the  attentljon  of  the  entire  nation  on 
this  Issue.  In  my  estimation,  high  taxes  and 
the  need  to  refom)  oiu-  whole  tax  system  Is 
one  of  the  most  li^portant — if  not  the  most 
Important — issue  fkclng  the  Congress  today. 
Tax  reform  Is  verj^much  in  the  news,  and 
on  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington  one  frequent- 
ly hear  remarks  about  the  need  for  plugging 
tax  loopholes,  establishing  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  tax  burden.  Increasing 
Income  tax  exemptions,  etc. 

There  appears  to  be  widespread  eigreement 
on  the  need  for  a  ttuijor  overhaul  of  our  tax 
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system.  It  U  generally  conceded  that  the 
federal  government  Is  losing  much  revenue 
each  year  through  the  many  tax  loopholes 
and  that  too  many  people  who  can  and 
should  contribute  their  fair  share  toward 
the  nation^  tax  burden  are  dodging  their 
responsibility.  This  burden  has  become  espe- 
cially unbearable  for  middle  and  lower  In- 
come families. 

A  labor  publication  widely  circulated  In 
Congress  recently  pointed  to  21  persons  who 
had  an  Income  of  91  million  each  in  1967  but 
failed  to  pay  any  Income  tax  because  of  these 
loopholes;  while  134  others  who  earned  over 
$200,000  each  similarly  paid  no  taxes.  The 
comment  that  followed  was  brief  and  to  the 
point:  "These  are  the  rich  who  free-load, 
while  you  pay  the  full  rate." 

Congress  Ik  well  aware  of  this  situation 
and  the  first  steps  are  being  taken  to  deal 
with  It.  Considering  our  legislative  process, 
I  would  guess  that  the  legislative  remedy 
will  not  take  place  until  late  In  the  session, 
probably  late  summer  or  fall,  and  perhaps 
not  until  next  year.  As  to  the  natiire  and 
shape  of  possible  tax  reforms,  It  Is  too  early 
to  even  attempt  a  guess. 

EXPERTS    TXSnrYXNO 

Right  now  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  conducting  extensive  bearings 
on  the  subject.  £bcperts  are  testifying,  top 
government  officials  are  presenting  their 
views,  but  It  may  not  be  until  June  or  later 
before  we  get  any  idea  as  to  the  committee's 
sp>eclflc  proposals.  I  know  what  I  would  like 
to  see  done.  If  I  bad  my  way. 

A  group  of  us  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 29  members,  to  be  exact,  and  all 
Democrats — Introduced  a  bill  In  February 
known  as  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  It  con- 
tains 13  specific  proposals  to  seal  off  various 
tax  loopholes,  which  now  serve  as  escape 
hatches  and  constitute  a  loss  in  revenue  for 
the  government  of  some  $9  billion  annually. 
If  these  loopholes  could  be  closed,  the  ac- 
crued revenue  would  make  It  unnecessary  for 
the  10  per  cent  tax  surcharge  to  be  continued 
and  thus  would  be  a  direct  help  to  all  tax- 
payers. 

Pollowlng  are  some  of  the  major  loopholes 
we  seek  to  close : 

1.  Tax  capital  gains  presently  untaxed  at 
death,  which  only  favors  those  with  large 
amounts  of  accumulated  wealth  to  pass  on 
to  their  heirs.  Closing  this  loophole  would 
mean  a  gain  of  $2.5  billion  In  additional 
taxes. 

2.  Repeal  the  7  per  cent  investment  tax 
credit,  which  permits  business  firms  to  sub- 
tract from  their  tax  bills  7  per  cent  worth  of 
new  equipment.  This  contributes  to  inflation 
and  deprives  the  government  of  some  $3 
billion  In  taxes. 

3.  Reduce  the  oil  and  mineral  depletion 
allowance  from  27 '/2  per  cent  to  15  per  cent. 
This  loophole  permits  oil  producers  to  receive 
more  than  a  fourth  of  their  gross  income 
from  oil  wells,  tax  free.  If  reduced  to  15  per 
cent,  the  government  would  receive  an  addi- 
tional $900  million  in  taxes  annually. 

Prom  these  three  sources  alone  the  gov- 
ernment could  gain  nearly  $6.5  billion,  while 
another  $2.5  billion  could  be  derived  by  clos- 
ing ten  other  loopholes.  Among  the  latter 
are:  limit  the  hobby  farmers'  use  of  farm 
losses  to  offset  other  income  ($400  million), 
provide  a  federal  interest  subsidy  to  states 
and  localities  as  a  substitute  for  tax-exempt 
bonds  ($900  million),  eliminate  special  tax 
treatment  for  stock  options  ($150  million), 
eliminate  tax  benefits  derived  from  multiple 
corp>orations  of  a  single  firm  ($200  million) 
and  others. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  see  several 
other  steps  taken  to  reform  our  tax  system 
and  bring  it  up-to-date:  1.)  I  favor  increas- 
ing the  Income  tax  exemption  from  the  pres- 
ent $600  per  dependent  to  $1200.  The  $600 
allowance  Is  most  unrealistic  in  the  light  of 
the  high  cost  of  living.  An  Increase  In  the 
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exemption  would  be  beneficial  to  all  tax- 
payers, but  most  helpful  to  lower  Income 
families. 

2.)  Parents  should  receive  a  tax  credit  of 
at  least  $1,000  per  year  for  college  expenses 
for  every  cbUd  attending  an  instruction  of 
higher  education,  to  cover  tuition,  fees, 
books,  and  equlpunent.  The  cost  of  a  college 
education  has  risen  tremendously  in  recent 
years,  and  many  lower  and  middle  Income 
families  find  It  difficult  to  enable  their  chil- 
dren to  get  such  an  education. 

3.)  A  "Small  Tax  Division"  should  be  set 
up  in  the  Tax  Court  of  the  U.S.  to  help  small 
taxpayers  who  have  claims  against  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  (under  $3600)  and 
cannot  afford  to  hire  an  attorney  or  an 
accountant. 

4.)  We  should  remove  the  tax  advantages 
which  are  encouraging  conglomerate  mergers. 
There  Is  a  rising  tide  of  such  mergers  and  It 
is  beginning  to  affect  our  economy  adversely, 
especially  the  smaller  business  firms. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  tax  reform  is  long 
overdue.  Congress  must  therefore  seek  ways 
to  lighten  the  tax  burden  for  our  citizens, 
restore  public  confidence  In  our  tax  laws  and 
tax  system,  and  safeguard  our  national 
economy. 


THE  CLAMOR  FOR  DISARMAMENT 


HON.  JAMES  B.  ALLEN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  18,  1969 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Alabama  are  deeply  concerned  by  the 
present  clamor  to  forgo  the  expense  of 
an  adequate  defense  of  our  interconti- 
nental ballistic  system.  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  such  concern. 

Following  World  War  I,  this  Nation 
dismantled  its  defenses  In  the  belief  that 
the  world  was  made  safe  for  democracy 
and  pursuant  to  a  belief  that  we  could 
safely  rely  upon  a  genuine  desire  on  the 
part  of  all  nations  for  lasting  peace.  Much 
faith  WEis  then  placed  In  the  efficacy  of 
International  organizations,  compacts 
£md  covenants,  treaties  and  agreements, 
loans  and  promises  to  maintain  the 
peace.  Yet,  there  was  hardly  time  for  a 
new  generation  to  grow  into  maturity  be- 
fore we  were  in  another  war. 

Following  World  War  n  we  heard  the 
same  clamor  for  disarmament  and  for 
the  same  policies  and  the  same  actions. 
Once  again  we  misplaced  our  faith  in  the 
same  kind  of  agreements  and  arrange- 
ments to  maintain  peace.  World  War  n 
had  hardly  ended  before  we  had  dis- 
armed and  we  had  hardly  disarmed  be- 
fore we  found  ourselves  in  the  Korean 
war.  After  that  we  repeated  the  same 
mistakes  under  the  same  urgings  and 
with  the  same  catastrophic  results  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  President,  war  has  followed  war 
after  war  after  war.  Now  wj^th  the  pros- 
pect of  peace  in  Vietnam,  we  are  once 
again  treated  to  the  same  clamor  for  dis- 
armament, we  hear  the  same  urgings  to 
place  our  reliance  in  International  or- 
ganizations, treaties,  covenants,  and 
conventions. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  we  would  not 
have  learned  a  lesson  from  the  failures  of 
our  past  policies  and  past  actions.  It  Is 
equally  incredible  that  we  should  now  be 
urged  to  repeat  the  past  mistakes  which 
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have  lead  to  four  major  wars  in  the 
course  of  the  past  50  years.  How  can  we 
account  for  this  situation? 

I  cannot  account  for  It.  Neither  do 
I  understand  the  mysterious  compulsion 
which  drives  lemmings  perlodlcsilly  to 
mass  destruction.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
validity  of  the  lemming -disarmament 
analogy.  But,  neither  am  I  sure  that  the 
analogy  is  not  valid. 

If  history  teaches  anything,  it  teaches 
that  national  weakness  invites  attack.  If 
we  can  draw  lessons  and  guides  to  social 
life  from  the  laws  of  nature,  we  would 
do  well  to  pause  and  carefully  consider 
the  fact  that  in  nature,  life  and  the  will 
to  live  are  one  and  the  same,  and  that 
life  ceases  when  the  struggle  to  live 
ceases. 

Our  nuclear  deterrent  is  deliberately 
structured  for  massive  retaliation.  The 
capability  of  massive,  overwhelming 
retaliation  serves  as  a  deterrent  only  so 
long  as  it  retains  that  capability. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  anything 
which  diminishes  our  capability  for  mas- 
sive retaliation  also  diminishes  the  de- 
terrent. If  our  retaliatory  capability  is 
diminished  to  the  point  that  it  no  longer 
deters,  we  will  have  then  placed  ourselves 
in  the  dreaded  position  of  choosing  to 
risk  a  preemptive  strike  against  us  or 
else  to  accept  abject  terms  of  surrender 
Imposed  by  those  who  are  capable  of  such 
a  preemptive  strike. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Alabama 
believe  in  a  strong  national  defense.  In 
the  order  of  national  priorities,  we  place 
national  defense  first  by  reason  of  hard, 
realistic,  and  unpleasant  circumstances 
of  present  world  conditions. 

We  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
highly  regarded  national  syndicated 
columnist  William  S.  White  is  perform- 
ing a  valuable  public  service  in  inform- 
ing the  American  people  of  the  folly  and 
dangers  inherent  In  the  current  drive  to 
block  Federal  spending  necessary  for  ef- 
fective defensive  measiu'es  to  protect  our 
deterrent,  and  particularly  spending  for 
an  antl-balUstlc-missile  system  which  is 
essential  to  that  defense. 

I  ask  imafilmous  consent  that  Mr. 
White's  column  on  this  subject,  published 
in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  of  April 
14,  1969,  be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Montgomery  Advertiser, 
Apr.    14,    1969] 
In  Washdjoton 
(By  William  8.  White) 
Washington. — ^The  new  isolationists  of  the 
Senate   are   attacking   more   than   the   antl- 
balllstlc   missile   system    (ABM)    and   more 
even  than  the  whole  philosophy  of  adequate 
mUltary  preparation  in  a  world  where  dan- 
ger still  manifestly  lives. 

They  are  challenging  the  very  realities  of 
the  present  In  a  headlong  retreat  to  a  past 
which,  even  after  all  this  time,  they  still 
cannot  understand.  They  are  in  fact  turning 
the  clock  back  by  three  decades  to  the  late 
30s,  when  the  old  Isolationists  Were  aU  but 
disarming  this  country  while  Hltlerlsm  was 
visibly  rising  in  Europe. 

And  what  of  today?  The  current  Chinese 
Communist  Party's  congress  shows  mUltary 
extremists,  even  by  the  standards  of  that 
already  bellicose  power,  moving  Into  even 
higher  positions  of  influence. 
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The  new  words  of  the  new  isolationists, 
of  such  as  Senators  Mike  Memsfield  and  Wil- 
liam Fulbrlght  and  Edward  Kennedy,  have 
the  same  old  meaning  as  of  the  words  of 
the  old  isolationists  of  the  distant  yesterday. 
Now,  In  the  late  '60s,  the  assault  Is  nomi- 
nally upon  President  Nixon's  decision — and 
President  Johnson's  before  him — to  build  a 
minimal  ABM  against  the  confirmed  and 
undeniable  reality  of  far  bigger  Soviet  work 
In  this  field. 

Actually,  It  Is  an  assault  upon  fundamen- 
tal and  bipartisan  national  policies  going 
back  through  four  previous  Administrations 
and  based  upon  the  conviction  that  a  great 
power  must  deal  from  positions  of  strength 
and  realism  rather  than  of  vague  hope  and 
amiable   weakness    tied   to   good   intentions. 

Then,  in  the  late  30s,  the  old  isolationists 
were  nominally  attacking  the  alleged  exces- 
sive profits  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
weapons  of  defense,  and  In  truth  attacking 
the  whole  philosophy  of  national  strength 
as  the  best  deterrent  to  international  war. 

Those  who  remember  those  days  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  wheel  has 
turned  full  circle.  The  old  isolationist,  Sen. 
Gerald  Nye,  operated  a  prolonged  and  klieg- 
llt  circus  of  a  "Senate  Investigation,"  aided 
and  shepherded  by  the  best  "public  relations" 
men  then  in  the  business,  against  those  he 
was  pleased  to  call  "the  merchants  of  death." 

Today's  new  isolationists  are  no  less  rich 
In  assistance  from  modern  "public  relations" 
types,  who  see  the  contemporary  equivalents 
of  "merchants  of  death"  in  those  who  will — 
one  profoundly  hopes — ultimately  erect  an 
ABM  shield,  and  also  even  In  those  senior 
officers  who  wear  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  in  Its  effect,  in  its  sentlmentallsm 
and  emotional  demagoguery,  a  hucksters' 
game  in  Nye's  time,  no  matter  how  honest  In 
motive  It  may  have  been.  It  is  In  effect  a 
similar  game  now,  no  matter  how  "sincere" 
may  be  the  new  Isolationist  semi -pacifist 
group  now  gathered  about  Mansfield  and 
Fulbrlght  and  Kennedy  and  the  rest. 

Nye  got  the  headlines  then.  For  then  as 
now  It  was  Infinitely  easier  to  repeal  war  and 
danger  than  to  defend  the  hard  necessity  for 
national  preparation,  with  Its  inevitable 
corollary  of  national  sacrifice.  The  new  isola- 
tionists get  the  headlines  now.  For  who 
would  not  rather  hear  promises  of  more 
goodies  at  home,  accompanied  by  more  and 
more  "peace"  abroad,  than  stolid  warning  of 
the  harsh  actualities  of  our  time? 

Three  decades  ago  the  old  Isolationists 
seized  an  captured  all  the  "good"  and  sooth- 
ing words;  today  the  new  isolationists  have 
seized  and  captured  all  the  "good"  and  com- 
forting words.  The  trouble  In  the  old  days 
was  that  so  many  were  so  willing  to  be  com- 
forted; so  few  were  prepared  to  look  at  it  like 
It  was.  So,  too,  today. 

The  Senate  swarmed  then,  as  It  swarms 
now,  with  "advisers"  and  "experts"  and 
"scientists"  eager  to  pit  private  Judgment, 
resting  most  of  all  on  mere  private  hope, 
against  the  toixgh  evidence  of  professional 
InteUlgence.  No  "public  relations"  types  now 
assist  the  pro-ABM  men;  none  were  at  hand 
30  years  ago  for  those  other  men  who  bravely 
struggled,  until  it  was  almost  too  late,  to  dis- 
pel evangelistic  emotionalism  and  good-guy 
rhetoric  from  the  somber  councils  of  a  na- 
tion. 
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of  a  very  close  friend  and  former  col- 
league of  mine,  Alvln  M.  Bentley. 

Al  and  I  came  to  Congress  together 
back  in  1952,  and  I  can  say  sincerely  that 
he  was  a  man  who  was  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  his  country  and  to  the  effective 
representation  of  his  constituents  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  who  elected  him  for 
three  successive  terms  as  their  Congress- 
man. 

Al  Bentley  is  remembered  by  some  as 
the  flrst-term  Congressman  who  was 
critically  wounded  in  this  Chamber,  just 
a  few  feet  from  where  I  now  stand,  by 
those  who  would  effect  their  political  will 
by  violence  and  assassination.  But  he  is 
best  remembered  by  all  who  knew  him  as 
one  who  consistently  opposed  such 
hostile  ideologies  and  courageously  de- 
fended freedom  and  the  preservation  of 
our  constitutional  system. 

Al  Bentley  displayed  his  personal 
courage  until  his  death  in  the  face  of  be- 
ing confined  to  a  wneelchalr  since  under- 
going two  operations  in  1967.  At  the  age 
of  50,  he  died  on  April  11,  1969,  in  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

I  pay  my  respects  to  a  man  I  feel 
fortunate  to  have  called  my  friend,  Alvln 
M.  Bentley,  and  express  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 


*      ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  14,  1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  this  week  of  the  passing 


THE  FIGHT  OVER  THE  ABM: 
DEBATE   OR   WITCH   HUNT? 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  18,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
past  few  days  an  article  has  come  to  my 
attention  pertaining  to  the  question  of 
the  President's'  decision  to  deploy  the 
ABM.  This  article,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Claude  Wltze,  senior  editor.  Air  Force/ 
Space  Digest  magazine,  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  competent  look  at  this 
matter. 

As  other  Senators  have  noted,  this 
question  has  highly  technical  aspects 
about  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
decide  for  certain.  Therefore  I  think  it 
particularly  appropriate  that  we  look  at 
material  prepared  by  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar and  comE>etent  observers  with  this 
whole  defense  question,  such  as  Mr. 
Witze. 

I  think  it  worthy  of  particular  note 
that  my  good  friend  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  <Mr.  Jackson),  has 
made  several  very  cogent  observations  on 
this  question,  but  apparently  because  his 
stance  is  not  the  currently  popular  one 
with  the  preponderantly  liberal  press,  his 
'  observations  have  not  attracted  many 
headlines. 

Therefore,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  an  article  published  in  the  April  is- 
sue of  Air  Force  magazine  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  a  column  writ- 
ten by  William  S.  White  and  published 
in  the  Saturday,  April  12,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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[From  the  Air  IPorce  magazine,  April  19691 
Tm  PicRT  OvsR  THE  ABM:    Debate  or 
'VrrcH  Hunt? 
(BJ  Claude  Wltze) 
(Not*. — President  Nixon  has  decided  on  the 
limited  deployvlent  of  an  antiballistic  missile 
system.  The  nation  has  not  seen  such  an  in- 
tense wave  of  e-lfiotionaliam  engulf  any  issue 
since  the  troubled  era  of  Joseph  McCarthy. 
Much  of  the  cMticism  of  ABM  deployment 
seemed  to  dismiss  the  most  relevant  factor — 
the  importance  tf  an  ABM  system  to  national 
security.   Since  Vthat   criterion   should   be   a 
prerequisite  to  (^y  proposed  national  defense 
project,  and  sinde  responsible  evaluation  and 
criticUm  are  vital  to  the  national  interest, 
the  matter  raiseh  a  serious  question  concern- 
ing ..  .) 

In  the  fortnight  that  preceded  President 
Nixon's  final  hours  of  travail  over  the  deci- 
sion to  deploy  ai  anUballlstlc  missile  (ABM) 
system,  Washington  was  the  scene  of  an 
Ideological  uprising  unmatched  In  the  mem- 
ory of  this  generation. 

To  begin  wlthv  there  was  no  debate  about 
the  ABM  issue.  Bome  people  called  It  a  de- 
bate. In  truth.  It  was  a  verbal  orgasm  staged 
by  frustrated  critics  of  all  that  Is  military, 
who  sayln  ABM]  a  "war  &guie."  Their  flagel- 
Istlon  -of-  this  liiage  brought  out  the  worst 
In  otherwise  calrf  and  sensible  men.  For  sheer 
unreasonablenesi,  the  things  they  said  have 
bad  no  equal  Ir^  this  capital  since  attorney 
Joeeph  Welch,  tioved  to  tears  during  the 
so-called  Army-^McCarthy  hearings,  asked 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  If  he  had  no  shame. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  point  this  out 
again,  but  the  I^nes,  If  they  were  any,  were 
drawn  between  tlkose  who  would  spend  money 
on  social  securltjj  and  those  who  would  spend 
It  on  national  s*:urlty.  Yet.  that  generality, 
like  all  generalities,  U  false.  There  were  tra- 
ditional liberals, lor  at  least  men  who  never 
falter  when  It  )s  Ume  to  vote  funds  for 
Uberal  causes,  w^io  looked  at  the  threat  and 
said  we  must  sta^^t  on  ABM.  There  were  men. 
reputed  for  yeafts  to  be  reactionaries,  who 
screamed  epltheifc  at  the  military-industrial 
complex  and  plcttired  the  Pentagon  as  a  mon- 
strous coliseimi  f  jill  of  war-makers. 

The  press  did  tot  distinguish  Itself.  There 
were  moments  ^hen  genuine  news  was 
thrown  into  the  j  laps  of  reporters  and  they 
(or  their  editors)  ignored  It  while  their  per- 
sonal sympathies  Interfered  with  the  fiow  of 
professional  julcos. 

The  outstanding  example  of  this  came  on 
February  20.  whet  Melvln  Laird,  Secretary  of 
Defense,  testified'  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
BelaUons  Committee.  He  spoke  there  about 
the  Fractional  Oitltal  Bombardment  System 
(FOBS),  known  tio  be  under  development  In 
Russia.  He  spoke  lof  it  as  ".  .  .  the  new  FOBS 
system,  which  Is  l^elng  deployed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  at  this  tln^e"  (emphasis  added). 

Not  many  days  later,  on  March  2.  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jacksofc  appeared  on  "Meet  the 
Press."  There  he  was  grilled  by  a  lees  than 
friendly  reporter  |from  the  New  York  Times. 
who  wanted  to  ktiow  why  ABM  deployment 
should  not  be  Relayed  while  we  seek  an 
arms  agreement  with  the  Russians.  One  of 
the  reasons  Mr.  |Jack8on  cited  was  FOBS, 
and  he  said.  "Thty  [the  Soviets)  have  now 
deployed  that  system,  which  Is  a  first-strike 
system,  not  a  reta:  latory  system." 

If  there  has  b«en  a  headline  announcing 
that  Russia  Is  dej  loylng  a  system  capable  of 
putting  bombs  in  orbit.  In  violation  of  an 
already-existing  treaty,  it  has  not  been  in 
any  American  nevrspaper  that  we  have  seen. 
While  we  are  on  the  subject.  Senator  Jack- 
son, who  has  an  untarnished  Uberal  record 
on  spending  for  S(cial  welfare  programs,  and 
who  never  has  n  ade  a  speech  In  favor  of 
water  pollution,  or  ghetto  living,  or  war  It- 
self, also  told  •Heet  the  Press"  that  the 
Russians  are  continuing  to  Improve  their 
own  ABM  system  and  have  it  now  in  the 
"third  phase  of  dsployment."  This  is  a  de- 
ployment program  that  started  In  1962.  Fur- 
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ther,  be  said  they  are  building  Polaris-type 
submarined  In  seiiea  production,  "which  was 
something  we  had  not  anticipated  as  of  six 
months  ago." 

That  was  more  news,  but,  like  the  FOBS 
Item,  not  designed  for  the  antl-ABM 
scenario. 

Mr.  Jackson  also  said  he  believes  that  "on 
a  military  basis  and  on  a  diplomatic 
basis  ...  we  must  move  ahead  In  order  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  not  leave  this  country  naked."  Later,  he 
added  that  "the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  one  that 
has  accelerated  this  race.  They  are  the  ones 
that  moved  first  on  the  ABM.  I  think  If  they 
really  have  no  first-strike  intentions  they 
should  not  complain  about  the  right  of  each 
side  to  protect  their  own  deterrent,  and  this 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do." 

The  Senator  placed  great  emphasis  on  this 
factor  of  deterrent  protection.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  agreement  with  the  Russians  at  this 
time,  he  came  up  with  the  suggestion  that 
an  agreement  on  ABM  deployment,  or  non- 
deployment,  might  be  the  "best  hope."  Even 
there,  there  are  problems  because  Moscow 
seems  to  be  orienting  its  ABM  to  cover  a 
possible  Chinese  attack  In  the  19708.  In  the 
area  of  pure  speculation.  Mr.  Jackson  feels 
"maybe  they  would  be  willing  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  us  whereby  there  would  be  a 
limitation  as  to  the  number  of  ABMS  which 
would  cover  them  in  connection  with  an 
Irrational  move  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  against  Russia  as  well  as  against 
our  own  country." 

It  is  since  his  appearance  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  that  the  Slno-Sovlet  pot  has  started 
to  boll  over  with  serious  border  Incidents 
and  anti-Chinese  demonstrations  in  Moscow. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  not  been  asked  for  a  revised 
opinion. 

The  Congressional  Record  contains  a 
paucity  of  support  for  the  ABM,  such  as  that 
given  to  the  TV  audience  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  In  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  the  fioor  time  was  taken  up  almost 
exclusively  by  the  incensed  opponents,  the 
men  former  Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clifford 
characterized  as  "primarily  concerned  with 
the  economic  and  social  costs  of  the  program" 
as  contrasted  with  those  "who  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  threat."  Even  what  the 
opponents  said,  however,  was  not  fully  re- 
ported In  the  press.  The  oversights,  signif- 
icantly, included  accounts  of  the  most  un- 
balanced opinions  placed  in  the  Reeord. 

One  of  these  has  to  be  the  astonishing 
speech  made  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  February  26  by  Representative  Bertram  L. 
Podell,  a  liberal  Democrat  from  New  York 
City.  It  Is  Impossible  to  Improve  on  his  own 
language : 

"The  military-Industrial  complex  of  this 
country,"  he  said,  "Is  preparing  its  greatest 
ooup,  one  that  will  make  all  previous  rob- 
bery of  the  public  purse  seem  like  petty 
thievery.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  ABM  sys- 
tem. It  will  stop  little,  accomplish  less  for 
the  people  it  Is  supposed  to  protect,  and  only 
serve  to  enrich  those  who  are  already  per- 
petrating astronomical  assaults  upon  na- 
tional solvency  In  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense." 

He  then  reviewed  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  ABM  critics  and  CEime  up  with  some 
conclusions  that  are  reminiscent  of  the  late 
unlamented  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  Mr 
Podell  boiled  it  down: 

"What  It  bolls  down  to  Is  simple,"  Mr. 
Podell  declared.  "A  vast  complex  of  defense- 
oriented  firms  have  made  a  fortune  from 
supplying  armaments  to  the  US  govern- 
ment. Their  lobbyists  swarm  In  this  city  as 
bees  around  a  hive.  A  steady  stream  of  high- 
ranking  officers  from  all  military  services  find 
employment  In  high  places  among  these 
firms  when  they  leave  the  service.  .  .  ." 

Then  Mr.  Podell  put  a  finger  on  his  list  of 
evils  for  which  he  holds  the  defense  Industry 
responsible : 
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"In  return  for  this,  and  because  of  this 
Insanity,  our  waters  have  grown  more  pol- 
luted; our  air  Is  becoming  Increasingly  dan- 
gerous; our  transportation  network  Is  grind- 
ing to  a  halt;  our  cities  are  cesspools  of  poor 
housing,  crime,  narcotics  addiction,  and  filth; 
and  we  are  on  the  verge  of  racial  conflict 
which  will  assume  the  form  of  urban  guer- 
rilla warfare." 

No  doubt  this  came  as  good  news  to  In- 
dustries previously  blamed  for  air  and  water 
pollution,  and  guUty  thereof.  The  other  social 
Ills  mentioned,  their  existence  denied  by  no 
reasonable  man,  remain  equally  remote  from 
the  exclusive  responsllbllty  of  the  people  who 
design  and  build  airplanes,  missiles,  and  the 
equipment  used  for  space  exploration.  What 
Mr.  Podell  is  saying  Is  that  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry, and  that  Industry  alone,  has  created 
our  social  aliments.  No  fellow  member  of  the 
House  endorsed  his  Indictment,  but  some  of 
them  came  close. 

Another  New  Yorker  and  Democrat,  Rep- 
resentative Leonard  Farbsteln,  told  the  House 
why  he  voted  against  the  ABM.  The  reason 
la  that  on  the  same  day  the  appropriation 
came  up  for  a  vote  In  the  last  session,  "young 
men  were  demonstrating  in  front  of  the  city 
hall  in  New  York  because  they  had  no  Jobs." 
Mr.  Farbsteln  looked  at  this  suffering,  con- 
trasted It  with  the  case  for  the  ABM,  and 
concluded  that  "the  needs  of  our  people 
come  first."  The  Congressman  then  reviewed 
the  case  against  ABM.  He  found  It  techno- 
logically not  feasible.  He  found  It  undesir- 
able, mainly  because  Its  real  aim  Is  to  secure 
more  money  for  what  President  Elsenhower, 
President  Nixon's  chief  mentor  In  govern- 
ment, called  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex. He  found  It  will  prolong  the  arms  race 
"at  the  expense  of  our  cities  and  of  the  poor 
and  underprivileged. " 

Finally.  Mr.  Farbsteln  concluded  that  "a 
comparable  Investment  In  cleaning  up  our 
cities,  air,  water,  and  so  forth,  training  our 
youth  for  Jobs,  strengthening  our  natural 
resources,  and  attacking  the  misery  that 
breeds  disorder  both  In  our  own  society  and 
in  the  developing  countries  will  do  far  more 
to  bvUld  American  security  and  our  leader- 
ship for  peace." 

At  another  point  In  the  House  discussion, 
not  a  debate,  but  a  lengthy  recitation  by 
ABM  opponents.  Congressman  Henry  S. 
Reuss.  a  Wisconsin  Democrat,  Indicated  he 
thinks  the  United  States  erred  when  it  de- 
ployed so  many  iCBMs  In  the  first  place  and 
that  ABM  deployment  would  be  another 
error.  Like  many  Americans,  Mr.  Reuss  feels 
this  Is  the  time  to  start  negotiating  with  the 
Russians  about  disarmament,  but  he  does 
not  agree  with  Defense  Secretary  Laird  that 
there  first  must  be  progress  In  Paris,  where 
the  Vietnam  talks  are  under  way,  and  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Talks  with  Russia  should  start  now,  Mr. 
Reuss  says,  "before  contractors  get  a  vested 
Interest  In  the  deployment  of  the  ABM."  He 
then  turned  the  demand  for  social  action 
over  to  the  contractors  by  name: 

"If  we  do  not  deploy  the  ABM,  this  will, 
no  doubt,  disappoint  those  units  of  the  In- 
dustrial complex — Western  Electric,  General 
Electric,  McDonnell  Douglas,  Raytheon, 
Martin-Marietta,  and  some  others — that  have 
been  banking  on  a  multimillion-dollar  pro- 
gram. 

"I  would  hope  that  the  scientific  genius  of 
these  great  industrial  companies  could  in- 
stead be  turned  loose  on  the  great  problems 
of  the  American  people,  to  problems  of  air 
and  water  pollution,  the  problems  of  new 
metliods  of  building  homes  and  schools,  and 
working  toward  some  of  the  great  scientific 
breakthroughs  which  are  so  desperately 
needed." 

There  was  no  one  on  the  floor,  that  day 
or  since,  to  give  a  listing  of  what  these 
and  other  companies  In  aerospace  have  done 
and  are  doing  In  these  areas.  The  Aerospace 
Industries  Association    (1725   De   Sales   St., 
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N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20036)  has  available 
a  report  on  the  subject,  entitled  "Aerospace 
Technology:  Creating  Social  Progress."  A 
copy  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  who  requests 
it.  Including  Congressmen.  One  can  say  In 
passing,  however,  that  no  other  segment  of 
American  Industry  Is  doing  as  much  or 
nearly  as  much. 

The  House  discussion  of  February  26  was 
led  by  Representative  Jeffery  Cohelan.  Demo- 
crat of  California,  who  acknowledged  at  one 
}x>int  that  "our  little  g^roup"  circulated  a 
letter  Inviting  House  members  to  take  part 
In  the  assault.  He  regretted  that  ABM  pro- 
ponents did  not  accept  the  challenge  with 
any  enthusiasm.  To  Mr.  Cohelan's  credit.  It 
must  be  said  that  he  eschewed  the  tendency 
of  his  conferees  to  blame  the  national  secu- 
rity requirement  for  all  the  social  ills  the 
nation  laments,  but  he  did  betray  his  own 
conviction  that  nuclear  parity,  not  superior- 
ity or  sufficiency.  Is  a  reasonable  goal.  The 
floor  leader  for  the  House  assault  said  only 
that  "defense  expenditures  can  no  longer  be 
treated  as  sacred  cows."  But  he  also  re- 
gretted that  technology  threatens  to  "coax 
us  off  the  plateau"  where  both  sides  stood 
"relatively  secure  in  the  credibility  of  their 
deterrent."  He  did  not  refer  to  the  news 
that  the  Russian  ABM,  the  Russian  FOBS, 
and  the  Russian  MIRV,  fired  from  Riisslan 
submarines,  represent  technological  advances. 
More  typical  than  Mr.  Cohelan's  view  was 
that  of  Rep.  Frank  Thompson,  Democrat  of 
New  Jersey,  who  appieared  most  Incensed  at 
the  military  side  of  the  complex,  because 
the  Army  saw  a  need  to  educate  the  public 
on  the  ABM  program  "much  the  same  way 
detergents  and  automobiles  are  sold  In  com- 
mercial advertising."  This,  Mr.  Thompson 
said,  did  not  give  the  citizens  a  fair  break. 
Said  he:  "They  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
determine  whether  they  want  decent  hous- 
ing and  decent  schools  for  their  children, 
rather  than  more  rockets  and  missiles." 

One  of  the  few  voices  of  reason  was  raised 
by  Representative  Durward  O.  Hall,  Repub- 
lican of  Missouri,  himself  a  physician  and 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Dr.  Hall  opined  that  too  many  peo- 
ple have  taken  sides  in  this  discussion  who 
are  not  well  informed  about  the  Sentinel 
system.  After  discussing  some  of  its  promise 
as  a  defensive  system,  he  then  put  his  finger 
on  the  opponents  who  would  spend  the 
money  instead  on  rebuilding  cities  and  fi- 
nancing social  projects.  "I  suggest,"  he  said, 
"that  this  particular  question  Is  not  relevant 
to  the  basic  Issue  of  national  security."  It 
may  have  been  the  most  Incisive  comment  of 
the  entire  House  discussion. 

Serious  discussion  In  the  Senate  got  under 
way  on  February  4,  when  a  bipartisan  group 
led  by  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  a 
Republican  from  Kentucky,  made  speeches 
urging  the  Nixon  Administration  to  recon- 
sider the  ABM  deployment  ordered  by  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  before  he  left  the  post  of 
Defense  Secretary.  On  February  6.  Mr.  Laird 
announced  a  freeze  In  construction  and  a 
review  of  the  program.  In  between,  on  Febru- 
ary 5.  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
told  the  Pentagon  It  would  hold  hearings  on 
the  Army's  plans  to  acquire  Sentinel  sites  In 
the  Chicago  and  Seattle  areas. 

It  was  at  this  point  In  early  February  that 
the  opponents  of  ABM,  for  the  most  part 
legislators  and  scientists,  cheered  on  by  a 
wlde^  range  of  traditional  opponents  of  ovu- 
military  effort,  smarted  to  plan  the  outburst 
that  was  to  ^*t  Washington  before  the  end 
of  the  month,  xo  them,  the  mlUtary-lndiis. 
trial  complex  and  the  horrendous  figures  of 
men  In  imlform  were,  generally,  an  easier 
target  than  the  more  basic  Issues  that  seemed 
clear  to  men  like  Congressman  Hall. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  hold  forth  at 
length  on  the  nitty-gritty  technical  argu- 
ments about  the  Sentinel  system.  The  ex- 
perts disagree  on  Its  capabilities.  Its  possi- 
ble cost.  Its  general  effectiveness.  To  many 
observers,  this  part  of  the  dispute  is  less  Im- 
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portant  than  the  philosophy  of  national  se- 
curity that  tempers  our  national  decision. 
Some  of  the  experts,  it  Is  suspected,  have 
their  technical  opinions  wEirped,  to  one  de- 
gree or  another,  by  what  even  Donald  Bren- 
nan  cannot  define  as  anything  but  "atti- 
tude." 

Dr.  Brennan,  who  haUs  from  the  Hudson 
Institute  and  pleads  for  an  ABM,  does  not 
believe  our  defense  effort  Involves  any  kind 
of  unending  spiral  or  arms  race.  He  says  It 
ain't  necessarily  so.  If  we  think  the  United 
States  must  be  able  to  kill  4.000.000  Russians 
and  If  they  put  up  an  ABM  that  will  prevent 
us  from  doing  It.  then  the  answer  Is  that  we 
must  Increase  our  offensive  forces.  That's 
what  Secretary  McNamara  set  out  to  do,  and 
It  Is  not  unreasonabble  to  charge  that  he  was 
escalating.  To  Dr.  Brennan.  It  would  make 
more  sense  to  deploy  an  ABM  and  forget 
about  this  fixation  that  we  have  to  kill  a 
certain  number  of  Russians.  The  Idea  Is  to 
deter  a  Russian  attack  on  the  United  StfffW. 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  President  Nixon 
and  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  to  mention 
only  two  adherents  of  the  idea,  believe  f>eace 
Is  the  mission  of  the  Defense  Department. 
It  WM  about  two  years  ago,  at  the  Air 
Force  Association  Convention  in  San  FYan- 
clsco,  that  AFA  adopted  a  Statement  of  Pol- 
Icy  taking  Issue  with  the  McNamara  thesis 
that  more  missiles  and  warheads,  "a  solu- 
tion advanced  by  the  same  leaders  who  have 
rei>eatedly  warned  against  provoking  an  arms 
race,"  would  prove  our  salvation.  AFA  looked 
at  the  "electromagnetic  shield-type  defense," 
an  ABM  tool  that  Russia  had  tested  with 
hlgh-altltude  nuclear  explosions  denied  to 
us  under  terms  of  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty 
and  expressed  concern  about  the  vulnera- 
bility of  our  ICBMs. 

"We  are  concerned,"  the  AFA  Statement 
said  then,  "about  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet 
antiballistic  missile  system  which  would  not 
permit  our  warheads  to  reach  their  targets." 
That  was  In  1967.  The  last  posture  state- 
ment offered  by  Secretary  McNamara  was  the 
one  that  accompanied  the  current.  Fiscal 
1969,  budget.  It  cannot  be  Interpreted  as  any- 
thing but  a  plea  for  Congress  to  accept  a 
standard  of  parity  with  the  Russians  In  stra- 
tegic strength.  There  was  no  disposition  to 
do  this  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  Mr.  McNamara 
later  endorsed  the  "thin"  ABM,  which  he 
said  was  designed  to  deter  the  Chinese,  11 
not  the  Russians. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  McNamara  estimated 
that  a  "relatively  small  number  of  warheads 
detonated  over  fifty  Chinese  cities  would  de- 
stroy half  the  urban  population  (more  than 
fifty  million  people)  and  more  than  one-half 
of  the  Industrial  capacity."  This,  certainly, 
contributed  to  his  credibility  gap.  For  our 
strategic  arsenal,  the  Job  should  be  easy. 

Returning  to  the  Senate,  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, brother  of  John  and  Robert  Ken- 
nedy and  a  close  personal  associate  of  Robert 
McNamara,  is  In  the  forefront  of  the  effort. 
As  Democratic  Whip,  potential  presidential 
rival  of  Mr.  Nixon  in  1972,  and  darling  of 
the  New  Left  In  his  own  party,  Mr.  Kennedy 
Is  In  a  position  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  the  ABM  dispute. 

He  started  on  February  19  by  declaring 
that  the  review  of  ABM  promised  by  the 
Nlzon  Administration  would  not  be  dispas- 
sionate, exhaustive,  and  conclusive.  His  rem- 
edy Is  to  ensure  a  dispassionate,  exhaustive, 
and  conclusive  study  by  commissioning  Dr. 
Jerome  B.  Wlesner  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  Professor  Abram 
Chayes  of  Harvard  to  write  a  report. 

Now  Dr.  Wlesner  and  Professor  Chayes 
both  worked  for  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion, as  scientific  and  legal  advisers.  They 
are  know  opponents  of  the  Sentinel  system 
which  explains  why  "Meet  the  Press."  which 
Is  under  some  ccxnpulslon  to  present  both 
sides  of  a  public  question,  had  them  on  the 
air  March  9.  a  week  after  Senator  Jackson's 
appearance.   In  that  program.  Dr.   Wlesner 
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said  flatly  that  Sentinel  "won't  work"  and 
that  his  report  on  the  subject  for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy win  come  from  people  who  are  "not  part 
of  the  bureaucratic  machinery,"  such  as  he 
and  Professor  Chayes  were  only  a  few  years 
ago.  They  made  It  clear  to  the  TV  audience 
that  their  dispassionate  study  starts  with 
the  consideration  that  military  men  have 
been  making  the  weapons  decisions  for  too 
long.  Dr.  Wlesner  says  the  decisions  should 
result  from  considerations  that  go  through 
the  "responsible  democratic  process."  He  did 
not  say  which  process  he  thought  was  In  ef- 
fect during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  years. 
It  was  in  that  |>erlod  that  the  proved  mili- 
tary decision-making  process,  involving 
weapon  evaluation  and  source-selection 
board  procedures,  was  brushed  aside,  to  the 
distress  of  men  In  uniform.  If  Dr.  Wlesner 
has  met  Dr.  Alain  Enthoven.  the  Pentagon's 
recent,  unlamented  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Systems  Analysis,  he  did  not  betray  It.  He 
did,. however,  make  the  flat  statement  that 
our  Mlnuteman  silo  installations,  whose  op- 
erational readiness  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Air  Force,  do  not  need  ABM  protection 
"at  this  time." 

Another  major  political  angle  to  the  ABM 
controversy  centers  around  a  number  of 
congressional  committees  and  their  Juris- 
diction. A  key  figure  Is  Senator  Stuart  Sym- 
ington of  Missouri,  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  now  a  member  of  both  the  Armed 
Service  and  Foreign  Relations  Committees. 

New  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Is  Senator  John  Stennls  of  Mississip- 
pi. In  moving  to  the  position,  he  would,  un- 
der normal  circumstances,  be  exptected  to 
surrender  his  post  as  Chairman  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee.  He 
did  not.  Mr.  Stennls  has  retained  that  chair 
and.  In  doing  so,  has  prevented  Senator 
Symington  from  advancing  to  the  seat. 

Mr.  Symington  Is  opposed  to  the  ABM  pro- 
gram. He  told  the  Senate  recently,  with  a 
straight  face,  that  the  cost  of  this  program 
could  exceed  $400  billion,  a  figure  that  is 
four  or  five  times  the  most  extravagant  thus 
far  suggested.  Senator  Stennls  has  announced 
that  the  full  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
examine  the  ABM  Issue,  and  he  has  prom- 
ised to  hear  from  both  sides  in  the  dispute. 

In  the  face  of  this.  Senator  William  Ful- 
brtght.  of  Arkansas,  also  a  foe  of  ABM.  has 
named  a  subcommittee  of  his  Foreign  Policy 
Committee  "to  make  a  detailed  review  of  the 
international  military  commitments  of  the 
United  States  and  their  relationship  to  for- 
eign policy."  The  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee: Senator  Symington. 

The  lineup  here  has  brought  the  comment 
from  at  least  one  Capitol  Hill  sophisticate 
that  there  is  an  accident  loose,  waiting  for 
a  time  to  happen.  Mr.  Stennls  feels  strongly 
that  the  ABM  question  is  In  his  Jurisdiction. 
The  appearance  of  Mr.  Symington  at  the 
head  of  a  Foreign  Policy  Inquiry  that  seems 
surely  destined  to  get  into  military  affairs — 
the  ABM  as  well  as  other  issues— does  not 
rest  well  with  the  veteran  from  Mississippi. 

The  Fulbrlght  insistence  that  ABM  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  him  was  brought  out  at 
the  February  20  session,  where  Mr.  Laird 
testified  The  subject  of  the  hearing  was  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty,  but  the  testimony 
dealt  with  this  only  in  a  passing  sense  Mr. 
Fulbrlght  used  the  meeting  to  probe  the 
ABM  issue.  This  performance  was  repeated 
on  March  6  when  a  I^lbrlght  subcommittee 
on  disarmament  held  a  hearing  on  the  Sen- 
tinel system.  It  was  chaired  by  Senator  Albert 
Gore  of  Tennessee. 

On  top  of  this,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  hold  hearings,  as  will  also  a 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Policy 
and  Scientific  Developments  of  the  House 
Committee  on  FVsreign  Affairs,  It  is  headed 
by  Representative  Clement  J.  Zablockl  of 
Wisconsin. 

Other  committees  that  will  take  a  look  at 
Sentinel  are  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
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mlttee,  and  tb«  defense  approprtationa  aub- 
oommlttees  of  botb  bouiea. 

Wblle  President  Nixon  was  struggling  wltb 
tbls,  bis  llrst  major  encounter  wltb  a  volatile 
Issue,  botb  Congress  and  tbe  press  continued 
to  seetbe.  Tbe  output  is  almost  exclusively 
ana-ABM;  muca  of  It  Is  vltuperaUve,  and 
too  mucb  of  ItJ  in  tbe  political  arena,  Is 
demagogic. 

Of  course,  a  ztiajor  sttmuiant  beblnd  tbe 
congressional  outbreak.  In  addition  to  tbe 
general  uprising  against  military  opinion.  Is 
tbe  reaction  of  alarmed  constituents  over  tbe 
location  of  Sentlpel  sites  near  some  cities. 

Tbere  bave  be«n  town  meetings,  in  places 
like  Boston  and  Cblcago  and  Llbertyvllle,  HI., 
wbere  tbe  cttlzetiry  Is  asked  to  express  an 
opinion,  and  listen  to  a  great  many  of  tbem. 
On  tbe  basis  of  wbat  tbey  read  and  bear.  In 
tbe  clrc\imstanc4s  described  above,  tbey  can- 
not  be  blamed  for  not  knowing  more  about 
tbe  requirement  for  an  ABM  and  tbe  capabil- 
ity of  tbe  Armyi  projxjeed  system.  Tbe  In- 
dignation, tben,  jOnda  Its  roots  In  tbe  alleged 
peril  of  bavlng  npclear  weajwns  In  tbe  nelgb- 
borbood.  It  remains  a  fact  tbat  some  of  tbese 
sites  bave  been  Itouslng  tbe  earlier  Nike  sys- 
tem, and  nuclear  warbeads  bave  been  nesting 
tbere  tt»  several  years.  Tbere  Is  no  record  of 
any  nualear  detlce  bavlng  been  triggered 
accidentally,  and  tbere  Is  nothing  new  about 
tbls  ABM  tbat  should  alter  tbat  record. 

It  Is  fortunate  tbat,  unlike  people,  weapons 
know  no  emotloQal  stress. 

(From  the  Wasl^ngton  Post,  Apr.  12,  1969) 
Sknatx  Foes  of  'aBM  Rxsemblk  U.S.  Isola- 

TIDNE^S   OF   THX    1930'S 

(By  WlUlam  S.  White) 

The  new  Isolajtlonlsts  of  tbe  Senate  are 
attacking  more  tban  tbe  antl-balllstlc  mlssUe 
system  and  mor^  even  than  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  adeq\iate  military  preparation  in 
a  world  where  dabger  still  manifestly  lives. 

They  are  cballjenglng  tbe  very  realities  of 
tbe  present  in  a  headlong  retreat  to  a  past 
which  even  aft^r  all  this  time  tbey  still 
cannot  understand.  They  are  m  fact  turning 
the  clock  back  t^  three  decades  to  tbe  late 
Thirties,  when  the  old  Isolationists  were  all 
but  disarming  this  country  while  Hltlertsm 
was  visibly  rising  in  Europe.  And  what  of 
today?  The  cujrent  Chinese  Communist 
Party  Congreee  shows  military  extremists, 
even  by  tbe  standards  of  that  already  belli- 
cose power,  moving  into  even  higher  positions 
of  Influence. 

The  new  word4  of  the  new  isolationists,  of 
such  as  Senators  Mike  Mansfield  and  William 
Fulbrlght  and  Sdward  Kennedy,  have  the 
same  old  meaning,  as  the  words  of  tbe  old 
Isolationists  of  tlbe  distant  yesterday.  Now, 
In  the  late  Slxti^,  the  assault  is  nominally 
upon  President  l^lxon's  decision — and  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  bfcfore  him — to  build  a  mini- 
mal ABM  against  tbe  confirmed  and  tbe 
undeniable  reall^  of  far  bigger  Soviet  work 
In  this  field.  Act^ially,  it  is  an  assault  upon 
fundamental  and!  bipartisan  national  policies 
going  back  through  four  previous  Adminis- 
trations and  bas^  upon  tbe  conviction  that 
a  great  i>ower  iqust  deal  from  poeitlons  of 
strength  and  realism  rather  than  of  vague 
hope  and  amial^le  weakness  tied  to  good 
intentions.  i 

Then  in  the  lane  Thirties,  the  old  Isolation- 
ists were  nominally  attacking  the  alleged 
excessive  profits  ^f  tbe  manufacturers  of  the 
weapons  of  defease,  and  in  truth  attacking 
tbe  whole  philosophy  of  national  strength 
as  tbe  best  deterrent  to  war. 

Those  who  remember  those  days  sboiild 
bave  no  difficulty  in  seeing  bow  the  wheel 
has  t\imed  full  circle.  The  old  isolationist 
Sen.  Gerald  Nye  operated  a  prolonged  and 
klelg-llt  circus  cif  a  "Senate  Investigation," 
aided  and  shepiierded  by  tbe  beet  "public 
relations"  men  then  In  the  business,  against 
those  be  was  plefMed  to  call  "the  Merchants 
of  Death." 

Today's  new  isolationists  are  no  less  rich 
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In  assistance  from  modem  "public  relations" 
types,  who  see  tbe  contemporary  equivalents 
of  "Merchants  of  Death"  in  those  who  will — 
one  profoundly  hopes — ultimately  erect  sm 
ABM  shield,  and  also  even  in  those  senior 
olllcers  who  wear  the  uniforms  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  in  Its  effect.  In  its  sentlmentallsm, 
and  emotional  demagoguery,  a  huckster's 
game  in  Nye's  time,  no  matter  how  honest 
in  motive  it  may  have  been.  It  Is  in  effect 
a  similar  game  now,  no 'matter  how  "sincere" 
may  be  tbe  new  iBolatlonist-seml-paclfist 
group  now  gathered  about  Mansfield  and 
F'llbrlgbt  and  Kennedy  and  tbe  rest. 

Nye  got  the  headlines  tben;  for  tben  as  now 
it  was  Infinitely  easier  to  repeal  war  and  dan- 
ger than  to  defend  the  hard  necessity  for 
national  preparation,  with  its  inevitable  cor- 
ollary of  national  sacrifice.  The  new  Isola- 
tlonlsts  get  the  he«dllnes  now.  For  who 
would  not  rather  bear  promises  of  more  and 
more  goodies  at  home,  accompanied  by  more 
and  more  "peace"  abroad,  than  stolid  warn- 
ings of  tbe  harsh  actualities  of  our  time? 

Three  decades  ago  tbe  old  isolationists 
seized  and  captvired  all  the  "good"  and  sooth- 
ing words;  today  the  new  isolationists  have 
seized  and  captured  all  tbe  "good"  and  com- 
forting words. 

The  Senate  swarmed  then,  as  it  swarms 
now,  wltb  "advisers"  and  "experts"  and  "sci- 
entists" eager  to  put  private  judgment 
resting  most  of  all  on  mere  private  hope 
against  the  to\igh  evidence  of  professional 
Intelligence.  No  "public  relations"  types  now 
assist  the  pro-ABM  men;  none  were  at  hand 
30  years  ago  for  those  other  men  who  bravely 
struggled,  until  it  was  almost  too  late,  to 
dispel  evangelistic  emotionalism  and  good- 
guy  rhetoric  from  tbe  somber  councils  of  the 
Nation. 
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HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOTTTR   CABOLENA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Friday,  April  18,  1969    , 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  Gladstone's  famous 
maxim:  "Justice  delayed  is  justice 
denied."  It  often  occurs,  however,  that 
a  well-known  phrase,  repeated  many 
times  over  the  years,  will  be  reduced  in 
men's  minds  to  a  mere  cliche.  When  this 
happens,  the  substance  is  lost,  regardless 
of  how  valuable  and  profound  the  origi- 
nal thought  had  been. 

I  fear  that  this  is  partially  true  of  the 
above  phrase.  We  can  all  quote  it  glibly, 
but  can  we  really  understand  how  it  has 
its  application  to  an  individual  case?  Do 
we  really  have  any  concept  of  the  hard- 
ships that  can  arise  under  an  unwieldy 
system  of  justice?  I  think  that  in  many 
cases  we  do  not,  and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  I  have  recently  received  from  Mr. 
John  Harding  Ballance  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  The  contents  should  be  of  genu- 
ine interest  to  all  concerned. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  in  no 
way  judging  the  merits  of  his  case,  since 
I  do  not  have  access  to  all  of  the  facts 
involved,  nor  do  I  attempt  to  influence 
the  outcome  in  any  way.  Rather,  my  only 
objective  is  to  show  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  how  an  individual  citi- 
zen may  be  affected  when  justice  is  de- 
layed. 

I  am  calling  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery  and  the 


Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  their  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Strom  THtraMOND, 
United  States  Seiiator,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  TauRitotro:  As  one  of  your 
constituents  who  has  bad  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  you  for  many  years  as  a  customer  in 
the  Holloway  House,  I  feel  that  I  must  call  the 
deplorable  condition  that  exists  in  our  courts 
to  your  attention  based  upon  my  own  per- 
sonal experience. 

On  March  36,  1966,  I  was  beaten  by  the 
parking  lot  manager  for  Parking  Manage- 
ment, Inc.  at  742 — 13th  Street,  N  W.  in  an 
entirely  unprovoked  attack.  Tbe  manager 
was  merely  transferred  to  another  lot  and 
when  I  learned  tbls  I  had  my  attorney,  Wil- 
liam A.  Maim,  308  Colorado  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  file  suit  against  Parking  Man- 
agement, Inc.  This  was  done  promptly. 

On  January  9,  1969,  I  was  advised  to  have 
my  three  witnesses  and  my  doctor  to  be 
ready  for  trial.  I  did  this  and  was  advised 
later  in  the  day  that  the  case  would  be  reset 
due  to  no  Judges  being  available.  This  per- 
formance was  repeated  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions during  January  and  February  1969 
causing  a  full  day's  loss  and  overtime  pay  for 
my  day  manager. 

Finally,  I  was  advised  that  the  oase  was 
scheduled  for  trial  on  March  3,  1969.  I  kept 
my  day  manager  on  duty  for  every  day  last 
week  at  considerable  expense  plus  having 
three  witnesses  standing  by  each  morning  at 
9:30  ajn.  We  were  told  around  10:30  each 
day  tbat  no  civil  judge  was  available  but 
were  also  told  to  be  ready  at  1:30  pjn.  in 
the  afternoon.  My  attorney,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  was  forced  to  delay  other  trials 
scheduled  in  the  courts  of  Maryland  and  the 
General  Sessions  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  well  as  cancel  several  deposi- 
tions previously  scheduled  in  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  Friday,  for  example,  my  attorney  had 
very  Important  clients  flying  in  from  London, 
England  but  was  forced  to  call  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  Assignment  Office  frequently  and 
It  was  not  until  3:00  pjn.,  Friday  tbat  we 
were  told  that  we  were  free  until  Monday, 
March  10,  1969.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  today,  March 
10,  11  and  12,  1969.  Until  3:00  pjn.  each  day 
I  was  forced  to  have  three  witnesses  standing 
by  and  was  forced  to  again  keep  my  day 
manager  on  duty  overtime.  My  attorney, 
when  I  became  very  upset,  explained  to  me 
that  only  tbe  retired  Judges  sat  on  civil  cases 
in  tbe  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  that  they  were  free  to  pick  and 
choose  the  cases  they  woijld  hear.  Finally,  I 
was  told  by  my  attorney  on  Wednesday  that 
the  Assignment  Office  would  try  to  get  a  crim- 
inal Judge  to  hear  my  case.  As  of  2:00  pxa., 
Wednesday,  March  12.  1969,  we  are  still 
standing  by.  I  am  scheduled  for  an  operation 
Saturday  morning. 

Senator,  I  can  afford  this  but  what  about 
a  seriously  Injured  man  trying  to  obtain  his 
day  in  court.  It  makes  Justice  a  mockery. 

If  your  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  sub- 
p>oenaed  personnel  from  the  Assignment  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  District  Coxirt  it  would  seem 
tbat  the  real  truth  as  to  why  these  conditions 
exist  could  be  determined.  I  have  learned  that 
the  actual  trial  days  each  of  these  judges  sit 
on  the  bench  and  hear  cases  in  both  the 
U.S.  District  Court  and  the  General  Sessions 
Coiirt  is  a  national  disgrace.  My  informant 
also  said  that  tbey  would  explain  this  paucity 
of  actual  trial  time  by  claiming  tbey  were 
trying  to  settle  cases  but  that  this  was  not 
the  truth. 

Knowing  that  you  are  vitally  concerned 
about  law  and  Justice  for  all,  may  I  urge  that 
you  use  this  case,  John  Harding  Ballance  v. 
Parking  Management,  Inc.,  United  States  Dla- 
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trlct  Court  for  tbe  District  of  Colimibla, 
CivU  Action  No.  1131-66,  in  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  truth  so  that  strong  preventive 
measiires  may  be  taken  promptly  in  tbe  in- 
terest of  Justice. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)  John  HaaDiira  Baixance. 


INTERPRETATION  OF  GUN  CONTROL 
LAW 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OV    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  18,  1969 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  overrode  the  objections  of  many 
dedicated  Senators  and  Representatives 
and  passed  a  punitive  gun  control  bill, 
there  were  predictions  that  the  bureau- 
crats in  charge  of  enforcement  would 
carry  the  provisions  of  the  law  far  be- 
yond the  intent  of  the  most  devoted  ad- 
vocate and  apply  ridiculous  requirements. 
One  example  comes  from  my  hometown 
of  Hamilton,  Mont.  The  editor  of  the 
local  newspaper  has  written  me  about 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  In  the  words  of 
Miles  Romney,  publisher  of  the  Western 
News: 

It  is  provided  by  26  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations Section  178.23,  that  Internal  Rev- 
enue Officers  may  Inspect  the  records,  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  of  any  licensee  during 
business  hours.  Since  your  application  does 
not  show  regular  business  hours.  Inspections 
as  contemplated  by  present  law  would  not 
be  possible. 

There  is  nothing  there  that  indicates 
that  the  applicant  for  license  would  not 
permit  inspection  at  any  reasonable 
time.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  or  the 
application  that  permits  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  justify  any  such 
statement.  When  has  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  been  balked  in  its  attempt  to 
elicit  information  by  the  fact  that  the 
person  from  whom  such  information  is 
wanted  does  not  have  regular  business 
hours?  Rather  the  opposite  is  true,  and 
too  frequently  we  in  Congress  receive 
protests  from  those  who  are  harassed  at 
their  homes  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  late  at  night,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  weekends,  or  on  holidays. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter I  received  from  Mr.  Romney,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Western  News,  of 
Hamilton,  Mont.,  and  a  representative  in 
the  State  legislature,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Western  News, 
Hamilton,  Mont.,  March  29,  1969. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  am  writing  this 
communication  in  behalf  of  a  life-long  friend 
of  mine — Walter  "Bud"  Wilson,  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  Hamilton  area  most  of  his  life. 
He  is  now  retired  after  years  of  employment 
as  a  garage  mechanic  and  as  foreman  of  the 
Ravalli  County  road  department  shop. 

Throughout  his  life  Mr.  Wilson  has  always 
been  Interested  in  guns,  hunting,  target 
shooting,  etc.  Beginning  In  1959  he  began  a 
side  line  of  handling  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition, for  bis  own  benefit,  for  tbat  of  his 
friends,  and  In  order  to  provide  It  for  a  small 
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consideration  to  members  of  the  rifle  club 
and  tbe  shotgun  clubs  of  which  be  is  a 
member. 

He  complied  with  such  regulations  as  were 
Imposed  and  was  checked  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  federal  government  in  1968  and 
found  to  be  operating  satisfactorily.  That  is 
the  only  time  he  has  ever  been  checked. 

On  February  4,  1969  he  forwarded  his  ap- 
plication on  Form  7  (Firearms)  (Rev.  Novem- 
ber 1968)  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
filling  it  in  as  in  tbe  past  and  indicating  bis 
current  license  issued  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  be  81-1060  and  that  his  business  was 
established  10-28-69.  He  enclosed  bis  check 
in  sum  of  $10.00  as  a  "Dealer  in  firearms  other 
than  destructive  devices  or  ammunition  for 
other  than  destructive  devices." 

Recently  he  received  a  certified  mail  letter 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  dated 
3-11-69  being  "Notice  of  Denial  of  Appli- 
cation for  License." 

The  denial  notice  on  its  second  page  bad 
boxes  marked  with  X's  citing  the  reasons 
for  denial.  I.e., 

It  is  specified  in  26  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations, Section  178.11,  tbat  a  private  dwell- 
ing, no  part  of  which  is  open  to  the  public, 
shall  not  be  recognized  as  constituting  the 
"business  premises"  which  are  required  by 
law,  but  your  application  states  tbat  you  ex- 
pect to  conduct  your  business  from  a  pri- 
vate residence  which  Is  not  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

It  is  provided  by  26  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations, Section  178.23,  tbat  Internal  Rev- 
enue officers  may  Inspect  the  records,  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  of  any  licensee  dur- 
ing business  hours.  Since  your  application 
does  not  show  regular  business  hours,  inspec- 
tions as  contemplated  by  present  law  would 
not  be  possible. 

Those  two  statements  were  marked  with 
an  "X"  each  indicating  that  the  bureau  bad 
voted  Wilson  and  his  club  out  of  tbe  prac- 
tice, long  followed,  of  buying,  storing  and  dis- 
tributing cartridges  and  shotgun  shells  for 
their  target  shooting.  Many  of  these  shot- 
gun shells  are  used  In  shoots  of  the  gun  club. 
The  clubs  are  continually  contesting  in 
matches  in  this  area.  Are  they  to  be  stamped 
out  by  such  regulations? 

Did  tbe  Congress  intend  such  far  reaching 
implications  when  It  enacted  tbe  recent  leg- 
islation causing  so  much  uproar?  Personally 
I  never  caught  on  wltb  the  uproar  as  I  did 
not  personally  mind  registering  my  firearms, 
but  now  I  begin  to  see  that  the  bureaucracy 
Is  bearing  down  upon  the  American  public. 
Perhaps   there   Is   some   reason  for   alarm. 

To  make  matters  worse  while  the  Internal 
Revenue  has  denied  what  I  regard  as  a  le- 
gitimate operation  on  the  part  of  Wilson, 
It  also  failed  to  return  his  $10.00  fee.  These 
grasping  rascals  apparently  fall  to  compre- 
hend that  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  serv- 
ants of  the  American  people  rather  than  Its 
masters. 

Will  you  please  look  Into  tbls  miscarriage 
and  If  possible  endeavor  to  rectify  an  error 
which  Lb  causing  people  to  mistrust  their 
government?  And  at  least  Wilson  ought  to 
get  his  ten  bucks  back!  This  is  worse  than 
a  fixed  slot  machine. 
Respectfully, 

Mn,ES  ROMNET, 

Publisher,  the  Western  News. 
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Mary  K.  Long  has  been  an  effective 
and  integral  part  of  the  development 
and  progress  of  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Long  has 
taken  the  time  from  her  life  as  a  devoted 
wife  and  mother  to  interest  not  only  her- 
self, but  her  neighbors  and  the  entire 
Greater  Cleveland  community  to  advo- 
cate participation  in  civic  affairs. 

The  response  to  her  active  interest 
impelled  her  to  accept  the  honored  posi- 
tion of  Democratic  ward  leader  in  ward  9 
which  has  the  largest  constituency  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland.  During  Mrs.  Long's 
elected  leadership  beginning  in  1937,  she 
has  been  reelected  every  2  years,  which 
is  not  only  a  tribute,  but  an  impression 
of  confidence  in  her  exceptional  leader- 
ship in  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land and  ward  9. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  when  I  was 
elected  precinct  committeeman  in  the 
early  1930's  to  know  Mrs.  Long  and,  at 
that  early  stage  of  my  political  career, 
to  have  her  advice  and  counsel.  Mrs. 
Long  is  very  considerate,  extremely  pa- 
tient, and  her  affability  and  willingness 
to  be  of  assistance  endears  her  to  every- 
one who  knows  her. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  to 
join  with  her  husband,  three  children, 
eight  grandchildren,  and  her  legion  of 
friends  to  celebrate  her  birthday.  To  Mrs. 
Long  I  extend  my  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued good  health  and  happiness. 


MARY  K.  LONG 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Tuesday  a  birthday  party  will  be  given 
in  honor  of  one  of  Cleveland's  most  out- 
standing citizens,  Mary  K.  Long. 


THE  BOSTON  POLICE  BACCA- 
LAUREATE PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACU  Ubri'i'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  17,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  impor- 
tant role  the  police  plays  in  our  comfriu- 
nltles.  They  are  responsible  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  people  and  the  protection  of 
lives  and  property.  In  the  iiast  few  years 
another  dimension  has  been  added  to  po- 
lice work,  often  known  as  commimity  re- 
lations. This  is  an  extremely  important 
part  of  a  policeman's  duties.  Since  he  is 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  people, 
he  therefore  must  be  trusted  by  them  so 
that  hfi  will  be  called  in  case  of  emer- 
gency and  will  be  assisted  in  his  pursuit 
of  criminals.  \ 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  growing  prob- 
lems currently  facing  urban  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Commis- 
sioner Edmund  L.  McNamara.  requested 
the  Municipal  Police-Science  Institute 
to  formulate  a  program  that  would  deal 
effectively  with  the  deficiencies  in  police 
training  and  education.  The  institute 
study  indicated  that  a  new  approach  to 
the  problem  of  developing  a  practical 
course  of  study  for  urban  policies  should 
be  made  within  the  framework  of  an  ac- 
credited institution  of  higher  learning. 
The  result  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Boston  police  baccalaureate  program. 
This  program  is  not  a  course  in  police 
training  because  the  Boston  Police  De- 
partment has  always  had  excellent  skills. 
Eoid  I  must  say  has  been  among  the  finest 
in  the  Nation,  but  was  rather  a  course 
in  police  education.  It  was  designed  to 
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provide  a  better  liberal  arts  education 
with  emphasis  on  metropolitan  studies  or 
one  of  the  social  sciences.  It  is  hoped  that 
with  an  increased  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems, forces  and  demands  of  our  chang- 
ing society,  the  police  ofBcer  will  be  able 
to  execute  his  role  with  greater  under- 
standing, sensitivity,  and  efficiency. 

Commissioner    McNamara,    with    an 
understanding  Of  the  great  problems  fac- 
ing our  urban  centers,  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible  for   t*ie  development   of   this 
program.  In  recognizing  the  need  for  a 
higher    degree    of    competency    among 
police  offlcials,  he  has  made  a  giant  stride 
in  upgrading  and  improving  the  stand- 
ards of  the  police  profession.  Commis- 
sioner McNamara  brings  to  his  position 
a  varied  and  hijh  degree  of  professional 
experience.  A  Graduate  of  Holy  Cross 
College.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Commissioner 
McNamara   entered    the   U.S.    Navy   in 
1943  and  participated  in  the  Invasion  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  He  was  awarded 
the  Silv«r  Star  Medal  for  gallantry  and 
intrepidity  in  action  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Unit  CitalSon.  After  a  brief  period 
of  professional  football  with  the  Giants. 
Commissioner  McNamara  was  appointed 
special  agent  ln(  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  It  1948  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Boston  field  division  where  he  par- 
ticipated   in    the    investigation    of    the 
famous  Brinks  rbbbery  case  and  was  one 
of  the  major  witnesses  at  the  trial  that 
led  to  the  conviction  of  the  individuals 
responsible.  On  April  5,   1962,  Commis- 
sioner McNamara  resigned  from  the  Bos- 
ton Office  of  th«  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  adcept  the  appointment  as 
police  commissi(iier  for  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. As  commissipner.  Commissioner  Mc- 
Namara has  worjced  diligently  and  effec- 
tively to  generat^  pride  in  the  community 
and  particularly!  in  the  police  force. 

Mr.  John  T.  Hdowland.  superintendent, 
bureau  of  insp^tional  services,  police 
department.  Bosjton.  Mass..  has  written 
an  excellent  rep<)rt  on  the  Boston  police 
baccalaureate  K-ogram  for  the  April 
1969  issue  of  tha  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin.  Having]  received  permission  to 
Insert  this  articl^  in  the  Record.  I  hope 
that  it  will  encourage  other  police  de- 
partments to  emulate  the  great  strides 
now  being  mad^  by  the  Boston  Police 
Department. 

The  article  f oUIdws  : 
Tkz  Boston  PoLick  Baccalaurkate  Program 
(By  John  T.  Howlknd  >  superintendent,  bu- 
reau of  inspectloiial  services,  police  depart- 
ment, Boston,  M«ss. ) 

Superintendent  iowland  was  the  principal 
founder  and  first  ff-esident  of  the  Municipal 
Police-Science  In«(|ltute  and  now  serves  as 
Ita  executive  director.  He  alsc  la  currently 
serving  as  a  vice  [president  of  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  Asaoclates. 

There  is  general  ^eement  that  among  the 
many  problems  currently  facing  urban  law 
enforcement  administrators  and  municipal 
officials  one  of  thej  most  challenging  Is  the 
development  of  th4t  degree  of  competency 
associated  with  professionalism  at  all  levels 
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of  police  responsibility.  In  an  effort  to  meet 
thl«  challenge,  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment, under  the  leadership  of  Police  Com- 
missioner Edmund  L.  McNamara,  requested 
the  Municipal  Police-Science  Institute  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  developing  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
deficiencies  In  poUce  traimng  and  educa- 
tion. 

To  develop  the  desired  program,  the  in- 
stitute consulted  with  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Massachusetts  State  CkiUege  at  Bos- 
ton. The  college  designated  Dr.  James  Jones 
to  serve  as  police  education  consultant  to 
the  Institute  and  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
law  enforcement  currlculums  of  several  edu- 
cational Institutions.  This  study  concluded 
that  there  was  some  disagreement  as  to  what 
constituted  law  enforcement  education.  The 
study  also  determined  that,  frequently,  var- 
ious programs  were  developed  by  persons  who 
were  more  Involved  In  law  enforcement  than 
In  education.  This  might  tend  to  be  a  limit- 
ing factor  In  a  developmental  approach.  The 
study  also  showed  that  the  Boston  Police 
Academy  and  other  police  academies  were 
competent  to  develop  and  administer  law 
enforcement-oriented  training  programs  but. 
as  they  themselves  recognized,  were  not 
equipped  to  present  a  broad  academic  pro- 
gram. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

These  conclusions  resulted  In  an  entirely 
new  approach  to  the  problem  of  developing 
and  providing  a  practical  and  analytical  cur- 
riculum for  urban  police  within  the  frame- 
work of  an  accredited  Institution  of  higher 
learning.  The  result  was  the  esteblUhment  of 
the  Boston  Police  Baccalaureate  Program.  Its 
curriculum  structure  U  based  on  the  philos- 
ophy that  this  type  of  college  program  should 
be  adapted  to  cover  those  subjects  that  police 
training  programs  are  unqualified  to  teach, 
thereby  making  a  distinction  between  police 
education  and  police  training.  For  this 
reason,  few  strictly  police-oriented  courses 
are  offered  in  the  program.  This  decision 
concurs  with  the  findings  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  wherein  it  was  re- 
ported In    "Task  Force  Report:  The  Police": 

"The  Commission's  examination  of  these 
programs  discloses  that  many  of  them  are 
highly  vocational  in  nature  and  are  primarily 
intended  to  provide  technical  skills  necessary 
in  performing  police  work.  College  credit  is 
given,  for  example,  for  such  courses  as  traffic 
control,  defensive  tactics  and  patrol  pro- 
cedures. Although  there  Is  a  need  for  voca- 
tional training,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  a 
substitute  for  a  liberal  arts  education." 
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GREATER    UNDERSTANDING 

Special  emphasis  on  metropolitan  studies 
or  on  one  of  the  social  sciences  will  make  the 
officers  aware  of  the  problems,  forces,  and 
demands  of  our  changing  society  and  will  re- 
sult in  increased  sensitivity  and  understand- 
ing. It  Is  anUclpated  that  as  the  program 
continues  to  provide  the  department  gradu- 
ates, the  benefits  of  this  type  of  education 
will  be  realized  through  greater  cooperation 
with,  and  understanding  of,  the  community 
and  the  society  in  which  the  officer  functions. 
This  understanding  will  lead  to  the  efficient 
and  responsible  execution  of  the  role  of  the 
pwlice  officer  that  is  demanded  by  today's 
society. 

GENERAL    DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    PROGRAM 


'  Superintendent  Rowland  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  police  Department  for  29 
years.  His  professional  education  was  ac- 
quired at  FrankUn  Technical  Institute  at 
Boston,  the  FBI  National  Academy  (64th 
Session),  and  the  Management  Institute  for 
Police  Chiefs  at  Harvard  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  AfiminiatTfltlon. 


The  Boston  Police  Baccalaureate  Program 
provides  an  opportunity  for  25  Boston  police 
officers  to  enter  Massachusetts  State  College 
at  Boston  each  year,  where  they  will  work 
towards  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
metropolitan  studies  or  one  of  the  social 
sciences.  The  Municipal  Police-Science  In- 
stitute provides  full  support  for  tuition, 
academic  expenses,  books,  and  other  i 
cldentals.  while  the  Boston  Police  Denlu. 
ment  makes  available  the  time  to  Ktend 
classes.  Ea«h   participating  officer.  In/addi 


tlon  to  carrying  a  full  academic  schedule,  is 
given  part-time  aasignmenU  In  the  depart- 
ment. The  program  places  no  requirement 
on  matriculating  officers  to  remain  In  police 
service  after  completion  of  their  studies.  The 
Boston  Police  Department  recognizes  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  men  may  leave  after 
graduation.  However,  recruitment  of  police 
applicants  will  be  aided  by  thU  program,  and 
the  probability  exists  that  those  who  leave 
will  Join  allied  professions  and  thereby  help 
to  offset  any  disadvantage. 

SELECTION  or  PAKTICIPANTS 

The  procedures  for  selecting  participants 
In  the  Boston  Police  Baccalaureate  Program 
were  established  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
College.  All  those  who  indicate  an  interest 
in  enrolling  submit  transcripts  of  their 
secondary  school  education  and  any  post- 
high-school  education.  These  records  are 
evaluated  by  the  admissions  office  of  the 
college,  and  in  addition,  a  day  of  testing, 
which  entails  two  standardized  tests  and  the 
writing  of  an  expository  theme,  is  conducted 
at  State  college  in  July.  Acceptance  for  the 
program  is  based  on  the  results  of  these  tests, 
which  consist  largely  of  general  Information 
and  reading  comprehension  of  selected  ma- 
terials, together  with  an  evaluation  of  the 
applicant's  essay.  Comparison  of  the  test 
scores  achieved  by  the  participants  with 
those  achieved  on  the  same  tests  by  Incoming 
freshman  classes  at  the  college  in  recent 
years  Indicates  that  the  police  officers  who 
score  successfully  demonstrate  a  potential 
for  college  work.  The  scores  of  the  selected 
candidates  rank  in  the  upper  26  percent  of 
all  Incoming  freshmen.  This  evidence  of  high 
academic  potential,  combined  with  the  ma- 
turity and  high  motivation  of  those  chosen, 
indicates  a  high  rate  of  success  for  the  of- 
ficers participaUng  in  the  program. 

GOALS    AND    RESTTLTS    OF   THE    PROGRAM 

The   ultimate  goals   of   the  Boston  Police 
Baccalaureate  Program  are  to  develop  among 
police  officers  an  Increased  awareness  of  the 
social,    cultural,    and    economic    conditions 
within  the  commumty  and  to  stimulate  the 
Intellectual   development   of   police  person- 
nel.   This   program    is    Intended   to   be   the 
initial  step  in  the  gradual  upgrading  of  the 
academic  level  and  competence  of  local  law 
enforcement  officers  and  Is  consistent  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  which  proposes  rais- 
ing the  level  of  academic  competence  and  the 
realignment  of  the  police  function.  Because 
the      program      concentrates      on     socially 
oriented    courses,    rather    than    on    "police 
oriented"   or    "poUce   science"   courses,   it   Is 
hoped  that  the  curriculum  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  type  of  advanced  education 
which  all   police  officers  eventually  will  re- 
ceive.  A  college   education  will   enable   the 
police  officer  to  master  material  not  readily 
available  to  him  through  reading,  experience. 
or  Inservlce  training.  The  development  of  so- 
cial sensitivities  and  a  broad  perspective  can 
be  Just  as  valuable  to  the  work  of  the  law 
enforcement  officer  as  the  Instruction  he  re- 
ceives In  police  vocaUonal  skills  and  tech- 
niques. This  approach  to  the  curriculum  and 
the  full-pay.  full-tultlon  funding  of  the  pro- 
gram represent  a  significant  departure  from 
typical  police  college  programs  now  in  exist- 
ence and  expose  the  participants  to  a  com- 
prehensive  and   unbiased   education. 

OTHER  BENETTTS 

Thfc  results  of  the  program,  after  it  is  in 
operation  for  4  years,  will  be  the  awarding 
of  bachelor's  degrees  to  26  police  officers  each 
year.  Several  other  Important  benefits  are 
/'to  be  derived  from  this  sytem.  First,  the  pro- 
/  gram  gives  the  department  a  resource  of 
police  officers  who  have  the  necessary  aca- 
demic background  to  view  the  police  func- 
tion with  regard  to  the  concept  of  a  total 
community  system.  Because  the  program  at- 
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tracts  the  more  promising  personnel,  it  is 
expected  that  the  ranks  of  superior  officers 
eventually  will  be  composed  of  many  of  these 
men  who  have  been  educated  in  metropoli- 
tan studies  and  the  social  sciences.  Second, 
this  opportunity  for  advanced  education  has 
increased  department  morale  and  has  stimu- 
lated an  Interest  in  the  personal  develop- 
ment of  police  personnel.  Third,  the  pro- 
gram acts  as  a  mecms  of  attracting  a  higher 
caliber  of  individuals  by  providing  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  college  degree.  The  fourth 
effect  will  be  Increased  prestige  for  law  en- 
forcetnent  in  the  community  and  improved 
social  contact  with  the  citizenry. 

In  the  evolving  definition  of  the  police 
function.  It  is  more  and  more  evident  that 
ever-increasing  portions  of  police  work  will 
be  directed  to  community  service  and  what 
were  once  termed  "nonpollce  functions." 
Also,  it  Is  becoming  more  evident  that  there 
Is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
social  service  and  public  service.  Modem 
p>ollce  must,  as  a  result  of  the  desires  and 
demands  of  society,  be  Involved  In  social 
services  to  some  degree.  A  police  department 
should  have  the  capability  of  recognizing 
social  problems  and  be  able  to  serve  as  a 
referral  agency.  The  baccalaureate  program 
gives  the  department  personnel  the  Initial 
educational  background  to  recognize  and 
responds  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
This  concept  in  pwlice  education  and  pro- 
fessional development  Is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  by  both  small  and  large  de- 
partments. 

FtTNDINO 

The  program  is  completely  financed  and 
administered  by  the  Municipal  Police-Science 
Institute.  Inc..  a  non-profit  corporation  dedi- 
cated to  the  advancement  and  professlonal- 
Izatlon  of  law  enforcement.  The  Institute's 
membership  is  drawn  from  the  business, 
scientific,  legal,  educational,  and  law  en- 
forcement professions.  The  four  principal 
officers  of  the  Institute,  two  of  whom  are 
FBI  National  Academy  graduates,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Police  Department  with 
an  accumulative  police  experience  of  over 
100  years. 

While  the  Institute  is  funded  through 
grants  and  contributions  from  Interested 
Individuals  and  charitable,  fraternal,  and 
business  organizations,  the  Boston  Police 
Baccalaureate  Program,  in  Its  initial  stages. 


was   sponsored   by   the  Permanent   Charity 
Fund  of  Boston. 

RESPONSIBILmES  AND  PBOCXDtTRES 

The  Municipal  Police-Science  Institute  ac- 
cepts the  responsibility  to: 

1.  Enter  26  police  officers,  per  year,  in  a 
program  leading  to  a  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree in  one  of  the  social  sciences  or  metro- 
politan studies. 

2.  Provide  funds  to  pay  full  tuition,  fees, 
and  academic  expenses,  including  books,  at 
Massachusetts  State  College  at  Boston  for 
4  years. 

3.  Administer  the  program  in  cooperation 
with  State  College  and  the  Boston  Police 
Department  through  the  Institute's  program 
director. 

4.  Maintain  a  close  watch  on  the  program 
to  see  that  all  participants  are  performing 
satisfactorily,  and  provide  tutoring  service 
when  deemed  advisable  by  the  college. 

5.  Provide  career  counseling  to  students. 
The  Boston  Police  Department  accepts  the 

responsibility  to: 

1.  Olve  all  participants  time,  at  no  loss 
of  pay.  to  attend  college  sessions.  A  25-hour 
work  week  in  addition  to  the  academic  work- 
load has  been  determined  by  State  college  to 
be  reasonable. 

2.  Give  all  participants  special  considera- 
tion in  work  assignments  of  broad  challenge 
and  Interest  during  their  college  program. 
These  assignments  represent  a  wide  scope  of 
police  activities  and  the  participant's  rota- 
tion through  these  assignments  during  his 
college  work  will  give  him  a  broad  knowledge 
of  the  department  which  will  benefit  him 
and  the  department  in  the  future. 

3.  Encourage  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  recognize  the  value  of  this 
program  to  the  police  department  and  to  the 
community,  and  further  encourage  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  use  the  subject  mat- 
ter from  the  baccalaureate  program  as  source 
material  In  the  preparation  of  future  promo- 
tional examinations. 

The  Massachusetts  State  College  at  Boston 
accepts  the  responsibility  to: 

1.  Select,  by  a  battery  of  aptitude  and  mo- 
tivation tests,  the  25  officers  who  will  partici- 
pate each  year  from  those  In  the  departmepit 
who  desire  to  do  so. 

2.  Provide  academic  counseling  and  pro- 
gram aid  for  participants. 


3.  Provide  required  courses  and  choice  of 
electlves  leading  to  a  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree in  metropoUtan  studies  or  In  one  of  the 
social  sciences. 

4.  Make  available  facilities  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  College  to  the  participants  as 
full-time  students. 

5.  Provide  the  Institute  and  the  police  de- 
partment with  progress  reports  on  the  stu- 
dents and  a  periodical  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  semester  un- 
der the  baccalaureate  program,  four  of  the  26 
officers  currently  attending  are  on  the  presi- 
dent's list  and  six  are  on  the  dean's  list  at 
the  college.  All  the  other  policemen  have 
passed  their  examinations  and  are  students 
in  good  standing. 

GRADtTATE    PROGRAM 

Although  fully  recognizing  the  great  bene- 
fits that  the  police  department  will  receive 
from  this  baccalaureate  program,  Commis- 
sioner McNamara  points  out  the  need  for 
other  specialized  studies.  He  explains  that 
there  is  a  growing  need  for  a  higher  degree 
of  competency  among  police  offlcials  In  spe- 
cial technical  skills,  planning,  direction,  and 
management.  In  recognizing  that  these  areas 
require  abilities  possessed  by  engineers,  law- 
yers, teachers,  chemists,  systems  analysts, 
statisticians,  auditors,  and  various  manage- 
ment specialists,  the  institute  offers  the 
leEwllng  student  In  each  graduating  class  it 
sponsors  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  a 
graduate  program  In  the  college  of  his  choice. 

CONCLUSION 

After  an .  examination  of  the  newly  de- 
veloped curriculum,  the  Boston  Police  Com- 
missioner and  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Municipal  Police-Science  Institute  agree  that 
an  ideal  combination  of  education  and  train- 
ing for  Boston  jjollce  officers  would  consist 
of  ( 1 )  completing  the  Boston  police  baccalau- 
reate program,  (2)  accumulating  diversified 
on-the-job  experience,  and  (3)  then  receiv- 
ing the  training  offered  by  the  FBI  National 
Academy.  They  feel  that  If  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  department's  personnel  are 
equipped  with  this  professional  ^experience, 
then  the  only  additional  needs  will  be  for  a 
small  percentage  of  personnel  to  be  trained 
for  the  highly  technical  special  services.  It  is 
anticipated  that,  in  the  future  the  graduate 
program  will  provide  these  special  skills. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  thy  God  bless  thee  in  all  the 
work  of  thine  hand  which  thou  doest. — 
Deuteronomy  14:  29. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  whose  glory  Is  in 
all  the  world  and  whose  goodness  shines 
in  all  that  is  fair,  we  commit  ourselves 
and  our  covmtry  to  Thy  merciful  care: 
that  being  guided  by  Thy  spirit  we  may 
learn  to  dweU  together  in  Thy  peace  and 
to  live  by  Thy  laws. 

Grant  that  the  work  of  this  day  may 
be  in  accordance  with  Thy  will.  Give  to 
us  health  of  body,  clarity  of  mind  and 
strength  of  spirit  that  we  may  do  what 
we  have  to  do  with  all  our  hearts. 

Deliver  us  from  the  fear  that  destroys, 
from  the  futility  that  deadens,  and  from 
the  frustration  that  discourages  us.  Do 
Thou  help  us  to  work  to  make  our  dreams 
come  true  and  to  dream  to  make  our 
work  worth  doing. 

Keep  our  Nation  strong  in  Thee.  Let 
us  walk  and  work  together  humbly  and 


in  all  good  will  that  in  faith  and  free- 
dom Thy  glory  shall  be  revealed  in  every 
effort  we  make  to  share  in  the  work  of 
the  world:  through  Jesus  Christ  by 
whose  life  we  have  been  redeemed.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  17,  1969,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 


H.R.  10158.  An  act  to  provide  mail  serv- 
ice for  Mamie  Doud  Elsenhower,  widow  of 
former  President  DwigSt  David  Elsenhower. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  (Gio- 
vanni) Denaro; 

S.  1531.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Jen 
Feng;  and 

S.  1625.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gong  Sing 
Horn. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY- 
REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 
SIT 

JAr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  have 
permission  to  sit  during  general  debate 
Tuesday.  April  22. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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reserving  the  rlfht  to  object,  has  the 
gentleman  clesurad  this  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee? 
If  so,  he  has  not  communicated  with  me. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  have  not 
communicated  with  him.  However,  this 
comes  under  an  understanding  that  was 
had  that  the  C0mmittee  would  again 
resume  its  executive  session  in  connec- 
tion with  the  electoral  college.  That  is 
the  matter  before  us. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  in  full 
accord  with  afllrmative  action  in  this 
important  area,  but  I  think  It  is  wise 
that  we  silways  assume  when  a  request 
is  made  that  these  has  been  no  problem 
about  clearing  it  iflth  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  I  wobid  respectfully  request 
that  the  gentlemjan  defer  this  until  at 
least  I  have  been  notified  that  there  is 
no  problem  as  far  as  our  ranking  Re- 
publican member  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  do  not 
know  if  he  has  anj  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  ft.  FORD.  I  have  to  be 
sureandH^esitive. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Here  is  Mr. 
Porr  now. 

Mr.  GERALD  Ri.  FORD.  And  I  think  it 
is  good  policy  th^  we  know  in  advance 
that  we  have  ha^  this  cleared.  There- 
fore I  would  respectfully  request  that  the 
gentleman  defer  his  request. 

Mr.  ROGERS  o!  Colorado.  I  will  with- 
draw my  request  tor  the  time  being,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


4- 


REPRESENTATIVe  FRIEDEL  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  Aimed  at  foster- 
ing COMPETITION  IN  FREIGHT 
TRANSPORTATION 

(Mr.  FRIEDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revjlse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) I 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  ^r.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a! bill — aimed  at  foster- 
ing competition  in  freight  transportation 
and  thereby  easing  the  grave  national 
small  shipment  problem — to  amend  part 
I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  railroads  to  pub- 
lish rates  for  use;  by  common  carriers. 

Among  commoti  carriers,  we  have 
freight  forwarders^  railway  express  com- 
panies, and  motoii  carriers  who  are  in- 
tended to  serve  thi  small  shipment  pub- 
lic. To  a  large  extent  inequities  in  pres- 
ent law  have  inhibited  constructive 
competition  for  this  business  and  service 
has  badly  deteriorated. 

This  bill  will  pejmit  railroads  to  pub- 
lish reduced  rates,  that  reflect  economies 
resulting  from  eflBclent  collection,  con- 
solidation, and  distribution,  for  ship- 
ments directed  to  taUroads  for  line  haul 
carriage  by  other  common  carriers. 

Resultant  economies  should  benefit 
small  shipment  senders  and  receivers 
and  thereby  serve  the  national  interest. 


PELLY  URGES  ^TVESTIGATION  OF 
PRO-ARAB  EXTREMIST  GROUPS 
IN  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  PELLY  asktd  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  !the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise]  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) j 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  con- 


cerned about  what  is  said  to  be  the 
growth  of  extremist  hate  groups  in  the 
United  States  and  this,  it  appears  to  me, 
deserves  investigation  by  Congress. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  issued  an  ex- 
cellent report  on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
which  was  prepared  after  an  extensive 
investigation.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  light 
of  recent  activities  by  some  extremist 
groups  in  this  country  in  support  of  the 
Arab  guerrilla  attacks  on  Israel,  a  similar 
investigation  by  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  is  called  for. 

According  to  Information  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  these  ex- 
tremist groups  are  mobilized  throughout 
our  country.  For  example,  in  Detroit,  a 
drive  on  behalf  of  the  Al  Fatah  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity chapter  of  the  Organization  of  Arab 
Students,  described  as  "sometimes  in 
concert  with  the  youth  group  of  the 
Trotskylte  Social  Workers  Party."  In 
Philadelphia,  the  militant  Labor  Forum, 
an  arm  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
sponsored  a  pro-Arab,  pro-Fatah  pro- 
gram, on  March  14.  The  same  thing  has 
occurred  in  New  York  City  where  it  is 
reported  that  Al  Fatah  guerrillas  re- 
ceived substantial  and  favorable  treat- 
ment in  the  ofBcial  publication  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party  and  a  periodical  of 
the  Black  Muslem  movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  deserve  to 
know  the  full  implications  of  such  ex- 
tremist support  in  their  country  for  such 
a  group  as  the  Al  Fatah  which  is  ad- 
mittedly and  continually  causing  death 
and  destruction  to  the  peoples  of  Israel. 
In  the  interest  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  I  urge  an  investigation  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  the  public  can  learn  the 
truth  about  cooperation  between  U.S.  ex- 
tremist elements  and  the  Al  Fatah. 


murderous  attack  imderstand  anything 
but  force. 


PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  TO  INSURE 
FUTURE  U.S.  RECONNAISSANCE 
FLIGHTS  ADEQUATE  PROTECTION 

(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  of  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily 
concur  with  the  President's  decision  to 
see  that  future  U.S.  reconnaissance 
flights  receive  adequate  protection.  Ti- 
midity in  responding  to  such  unpro- 
voked, criminal  action  in  not  consistent 
with  American  tradition.  The  President's 
action  thus  seems  a  clear  aflBrmation  that 
we  will  not  be  blackmailed  into  terminat- 
ing these  flights. 

As  the  evidence  clearly  shows,  the 
North  Korean  downing  of  our  plane  was 
a  deliberate  attack  upon  a  plane  flying  in 
intemationsd  air  space.  Because  the  dan- 
ger of  similar  future  attacks  on  Ameri- 
can planes  does  exist,  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent's recourse  is  a  vitally  necessary  one. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  afford  our  men 
this  protection  that  President  Nixon  has 
advocated  so  that  senseless  and  imneces- 
sary  sacrifice  of  American  lives  can  be 
avoided  in  the  future. 

The  President  has  indicated  through 
protecting  our  fiights,  that  future  aggres- 
sion against  our  flights  will  meet  with 
retaliation.  This  Is  as  it  should  be.  It  is 
tough  to  conclude  that  the  outrageous 
North  Korean  leaders  responsible  for  this 


PRESIDENT     NIXON'S      RESTRAINT 
DURING  PLANE  INCIDENT  LAUDED 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
full  approval  of  the  way  President  Nixon 
has  handled  the  piratical  action  of  North 
Korea  in  shooting  down  an  unarmed 
American  reconnaissance  plane  over  in- 
ternational waters  last  Monday,  killing 
31  crewmen.  The  President  has  responded 
with  calm,  reasoned  restraint  in  the  face 
of  this  new  example  of  aggression  by  a 
country  which  has  long  flouted  interna- 
tional law.  He  has  won  the  support  of 
foreign  governments  and  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  body. 

The  President  said  at  his  news  con- 
ference last  FMday  that  reconnaissance 
flights  of  the  type  taken  by  the  Ul-fated 
EC121  had  been  going  on  for  20  years. 
Such  flights  are  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense interests.  Every  diplomat  or  mili- 
tary commander  wants  all  the  intelli- 
gence he  can  get  and  in  this  critical  time, 
the  flights  should  be  continued.  But 
American  men  in  uniform  cannot  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  the  mortal  risks  of 
such  irresponsible  harassment.  The  Pres- 
ident wisely  decided  such  flights  must  be 
continued  under  the  protection  of  units 
of  the  American  Pacific  Fleet  which  he 
has  ordered  into  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  called  North 
Korea  a  bandit  nation  which  was  con- 
trolled neither  by  Communist  China  nor 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  country's  action 
in  shooting  down  a  unarmed  American 
plane  100  miles  at  sea  was  an  irrespon- 
sible outrage  which  no  nation  adhering 
to  the  basic  tenets  of  international  law 
could  support.  Let  us  hope  that  by  plac- 
ing North  Korea  on  notice  that  any  fu- 
ture acts  of  aggression  against  American 
forces  operating  in  international  waters 
or  airspace  will  not  go  imanswered. 
Hopefully,  those  with  rational  common- 
sense  will  prevail  over  the  hotter  heads  In 
Pyongyang  and  see  that  North  Korea 
adopts  a  manner  of  conduct  consistent 
with  civilized  practices.  Otherwise,  Amer- 
ica will  be  required  to  defend  itself  and 
every  peace-loving  nation  in  the  world 
will  sympathize  with  that  grim  necessity. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Housp  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[BoU  No.  38] 

Anderson,  HI. 

Frellnghuysen 

Nix 

Anderson, 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Ottlnger 

Tenn. 

Oaliflanakls 

Patman 

Annunzlo 

Oallagher 

PodeU 

Ash  brook 

Gray 

Powell 

Ashley 

Green,  Pa. 

Purcell 

Baring 

Griffiths 

Qule 

Barrett 

Halpern 

Held,  N.Y. 

Bates 

Harsh  a 

Ronan 

Bell.  Calif. 

Hubert 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Bingham 

Jarman 

Rosenthal 

Blatnlk 

Jonas 

Rostenkowskl 

Boggs 

Karth 

Roudebush 

Brasco 

Klrwan 

Rumsfeld 

Brock 

Landnim 

St.  Onge 

Brooks 

Leggett 

Sandman 

Brotzman 

Long.  La. 

Scheuer 

Brown,  Calif. 

Long.  Md. 

Slkes 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Lowensteln 

Sullivan 

CahlU 

McClory 

Symington 

Casey 

McCloskey 

Teague,  Calif. 

CeUer 

Macdonald, 

Teague,  Tex. 

Chlsholm 

Mass. 

Thompson,  Oa 

Clancy 

MacQregor 

Tunney 

Cowger 

Mahon 

Ullman 

DavlB,  Qa. 

Martin 

Vanlk 

Dawson 

May 

Watklns 

Delaney 

Mayne 

Watson 

Dwyer 

MesklU 

Watts 

Eckhardt 

Mlkva 

Wh  alley 

Edwards,  La. 

Mollohan 

Wldnall 

Fallon 

Monagan 

Wilson.  Bob 

Fish 

Morse 

Wilson. 

Flood 

Morton 

Charles  H. 

Flynt 

Moss 

Wydler 

Foley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Zwach 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  327 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REFORM  OF  OUR  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAX  SYSTEM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-103) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read  the 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Reform  of  our  Federal  income  tax  sys- 
tem is  long  overdue.  Special  preferences 
in  the  law  permit  far  too  many  Ameri- 
cans to  pay  less  than  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.  Too  many  other  Americans  bear 
too  much  of  the  tax  burden. 

This  Administration,  working  with  the 
Congress,  Is  determined  to  bring  equity 
to  the  Federal  tax  system.  Our  goal  Is  to 
take  Important  first  steps  in  tax  reform 
legislation  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

The  economic  overheating  which  has 
brought  inflation  into  its  fourth  year 
keeps  us  from  moving  Immediately  to 
reduce  Federal  tax  revenues  at  this  time. 
Inflation  Is  Itself  a  tsix — a  cruel  and  im- 
just  tax  that  hits  hardest  those  who  can 


least  afford  it.  In  order  to  "repeal"  the 
tax  of  inflation,  we  are  cutting  budget 
spending  £ind  have  requested  an  exten- 
sion of  the  income  tax  surcharge. 

Although  we  must  maintain  total  Fed- 
eral revenues,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  lighten  the  burden  on  those  who 
pay  too  much,  and  increase  the  taxes  of 
those  who  pay  too  little.  Treasury  offi- 
cials will  present  the  Administration's 
initial  group  of  tax  reform  proposals  to 
the  Congress  this  week.  Additional 
recommendations  will  be  made  later  in 
this  session.  The  overall  program  will  be 
equitable  and  essentially  neutral  in  its 
revenue  impact.  There  will  be  no  sub- 
stantial gain  or  loss  in  Federal  revenue, 
but  the  American  taxpayer  who  carries 
more  than  his  share  of  the  burden  will 
feain  some  relief. 

Much  concern  has  been  expressed  be- 
cause some  citizens  with  incomes  of  more 
than  $200,000  pay  no  Federal  income 
taxes.  These  people  are  neither  tax  dodg- 
ers nor  tax  cheats.  Many  of  them  pay  no 
taxes  because  they  make  large  donations 
to  worthy  causes,  donations  which  every 
taxpayer  is  authorized  by  existing  law 
to  deduct  from  his  income  in  figunng  his 
tax  biU. 

But  where  we  can  prevent  it  by  law, 
we  must  not  permit  our  wealthiest  citi- 
zens to  be  100%  successful  at  tax  avoid- 
ance. Nor  should  the  Government  limit 
its  tax  reform  only  to  apply  to  these  rel- 
atively few  extreme  cases.  Preferences 
built  into  the  law  in  the  past — some  of 
which  have  either  outlived  their  useful- 
ness or  were  never  appropriate — permit 
many  thousands  of  Individuals  and  cor- 
porate taxpayers  to  avoid  their  fair  share 
of  Federal  taxation. 

A  number  of  present  tax  preferences 
will  be  scaled  down  in  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  to  be  submitted  this 
week.  Utilizing  the  revenue  gained  from 
our  present  proposals,  we  suggest  tax  re- 
ductions for  lower-income  taxpayers. 
Further  study  will  be  necessary  before 
we  can  propose  changes  in  other  prefer- 
ences; and  as  these  are  developed  we  will 
recommend  them  to  the  Congress. 

Specifically,    the   Administration   will 
recommend : 
— Enactment  of  whut  is  in  effect  a 
"minimum  income  tax"  for  citizens 
with  substantial  incomes  by  setting 
a  50%  limitation  on  the  use  of  the 
principal  tax  preferences  which  are 
subject  to  change  by  law. 
This    limit    on    tax    preferences 
"  would  be  a  major  step  toward  assur- 
ing that  all  Americans  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  Federal  tax  burden. 
— Enactment  of  a  "low  income  allow- 
ance," which  mil  remove  m,ore  than 
2,000,000  of  our  low  income  families 
from  the  Federal  tax  rolls  and  as- 
sure  that   persons   or   families    in 
poverty  pay  no  Federal  income  taxes. 
This   provision   will   also   benefit 
students   and   other   young   people. 
For  example,  the  person  who  works 
?n  the  summer  or  throughout  the 
year  and  earns  $1,700  in  taxable  in- 
come— and  now  pays  $117  In  Federal 
Income  taxes — would  pay  nothing. 

The  married  couple — college  stu- 
dents or  otherwise — with  an  Income 
of  $2,300  and  current  taxes  of  $100 
would  pay  nothing. 


A  family  of  four  would  pay  no  tax 
on  Income  below  $3,500 — the  cut-off 
now  is  $3,000. 
The  "low  income  allowance,"  if  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  will  offer  genuine 
tax  relief  to  the  young,  the  elderly,  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped. 

Our  tax  reform  proposals  would  also 
help  workers  who  change  jobs  by  liberal- 
izing  deductions   for   moving   expenses 
and  would  reduce  specific  preferences  in 
a  number  of  areas : 
— taxpayers  who  have  certain  nontax- 
able  income   or   other   preferences 
would  have  their  non-business  de- 
ductions reduced  proportionately. 
— certain    mineral    transactions    (so- 
called  "carved  out"  mineral  produc- 
tion  payments   and   "ABC"   trans- 
actions) would  be  treated  in  a  way 
that  would  stop  artificial  creation 
of    net    operating    losses    in    these 
Industries. 
— exempt      organizations.      Including 
private    foundations,    would    come 
under  much  stricter  surveillance. 
— the  rules  affecting  charitable  deduc- 
tions would  be  tightened — but  only 
to  screen  out  the  unreasonable  and 
not  stop  those  which  help  legitimate 
charities  and  therefore  the  nation. 
— the  practice  of  using  multiple  sub- 
sidiaries and  affiliated  corporations 
to    take    undue    advantage    of    the 
lower  tax  rate  on  the  first  $25,000  of 
corporate  income  would  be  curbed. 
— farm  losses,  to  be  included  in  the 
"limitation     on     tax     preferences." 
would  be  subject  to  certain  other  re- 
strictions in  order  to  curb  abuses  In 
this  area. 
/  also  recommend  that  the  Congress 
repeal  the  7%  investment  tax  credit,  ef- 
fective today. 

This  subsidy  to  business  investment  no 
longer  has  priority  over  other  pressing 
national  needs. 

In  the  early  60's.  America's  productive 
capacity  needed  prompt  modernization 
to  enable  it  to  compete  with  industry 
abroad.  Accordingly,  Government  gave 
high  priority  to  providing  tax  incentives 
for  this  modernization. 

Since  that  time,  American  business  has 
invested  close  to  $400  billion  in  new  plant 
and  equipment,  bringing  the  American 
economy  to  new  levels  of  productivity 
and  efficiency.  While  a  vigorous  pace  of 
capital  formation  will  certainly  continue 
to  be  needed,  national  priorities  now  re- 
quire that  we  give  attention  to  the  need 
for  general  tax  relief. 

Repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
will  permit  relief  to  every  taxpayer 
through  relaxation  of  the  surcharge  ear- 
lier than  I  had  contemplated. 

The  revenue  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  will  begin  to  be  sig- 
nificant during  calendar  year  1970. 
Therefore,  I  recommend  that  investment 
tax  credit  repeal  be  accompanied  by  ex- 
tension of  the  full  surcharge  only  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  with  a  reduction  to  5%  on 
January  1.  This  is  a  reappraisal  of  my 
earlier  recommendation  for  continuance 
of  the  surcharge  until  June  30.  1970  at  a 
10%  rate.  If  economic  and  fiscal  condi- 
tions permit,  we  can  look  forward  to 
elimination  of  the  remaining  surtax  on 
June  30.  1970. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  reduc- 
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tion  of  the  surtax  without  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  c^lt  would  be  impru- 
dent. 

The  gradual  increase  in  Federal  reve- 
nues resulting  from  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  the  growth  of  the 
economy  will  also  facilitate  a  start  during 
fiscal  1971  in  funding  two  high-priority 
programs  to  whiclj  this  Administration  is 
committed : 
— Revenue  sharing  with  State  and  local 

governments. , 
— Tax  credits  to  encourage  Investment 
in   poverty   a|-eas   and   hiring   and 
training    of   the   hard-core    unem- 
ployed. 
These  proposals,  now  In  preparation, 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the 
near  future.  1 

The  tax  reform  ineasures  outlined  ear- 
lier in  this  messag^  will  be  recommended 
to  the  House  Wayi  and  Means  Commit- 
tee by  Treasury  olHclals  this  week.  This 
Is  a  broad  and  necessary  program  for  tax 
reform.  I  urge  Its  prompt  enactment. 

But  th^se  measures,  sweeping  as  they 
are,  will  riot  by  theinselves  transform  the 
U.S.  tax  system  into  one  adequate  to  the 
long-range  future.]  Much  of  the  current 
tax  system  was  demised  in  depression  and 
shaped  further  in  War.  Fairness  calls  for 
tax  reform  now;  bqyond  that,  the  Ameri- 
can people  need  arid  deserve  a  simplified 
Federal  tax  systenj,  Jnd  one  that  is  at- 
timed  to  the  1970'^. 

We  must  reform  our  tax  structure  to 
make  It  more  equitable  and  eflBcient;  we 
must  redirect  our  tax  policy  to  make  It 
more  conducive  to  stable  economic 
growth  and  responsive  to  urgent  social 
needs.  j 

That  is  a  large  qrder.  Therefore,  I  am 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  thoroughly  review  the  entire  Federal 
tax  system  and  present  to  me  recommen- 
dations for  basic  cjianges,  along  with  a 
full  analysis  of  tiie  Impact  of  those 
changes,  no  later]  than  November  30, 
1969. 

Since  taxation  aljrects  so  many  wallets 
and  pocketbooks.  Reform  proposals  are 
bound  to  be  controversial.  In  the  debate 
to  come  on  reform.  $nd  in  the  even  great- 
er debate  on  redirection,  the  nation  would 
best  be  served  by  an  avoidance  of  stereo- 
typed reactions.  Onje  man's  "loophole"  Is 
smother  man's  "Injcentlve."  Tax  policy 
should  not  seek  to  "soak"  any  group  or 
give  a  "break"  to  |iny  other— it  should 
aim  to  serve  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Tax  dollars  the  bovemment  deliber- 
ately waives  should! be  viewed  as  a  form 
of  expenditure,  and  weighed  against  the 
priority  of  other  expenditures.  When  the 
preference  device  provides  more  social 
benefit  than  Gover^iment  collection  and 
spending,  that  "tncintlve"  should  be  ex- 
panded; when  the  I  preference  Is  ineffi- 
cient or  subject  to  abuse,  it  should  be 
ended. 

Taxes,  often  bewailed  as  inevitable  as 
death,  actually  glvq  life  to  the  people's 
purpose  in  having  a  Oovemment:  to  pro- 
vide protection,  service  and  stimulus  to 
progress.  ] 

We  shall  never  mike  taxation  popular, 
but  we  can  make  taxation  fair. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Thb  Whitk  Honsi  April  21.  1969. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S   MESSAGE  ON 
INCOME  TAX 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  is  proposing  bold  steps 
in  response  to  urgent  needs — the  need  to 
give  the  American  people  income  tax  re- 
lief at  the  earliest  possible  moment  con- 
sonant with  sound  policy  and  to  eliminate 
the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit  as  a 
fuel  currently  too  rich  for  the  American 
economic  engine. 

The  President's  proposal  to  extend  the 
surtax  at  10  percent  only  until  January 
1,  1970,  and  then  to  reduce  it  to  5  percent 
is  clear  recognition  that  income  taxes  are 
too  high.  We  all  recognize  that.  We  know 
the  burden  should  be  reduced  as  soon  as 
circumstances  permit. 

The  proposal  to  reduce  the  surtax  to 
5  percent  as  of  January  1,  1970,  is — as 
the  President  stated — tied  tightly  to  the 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

The  revenue  loss  from  the  surtax  re- 
duction must  be  largely  offset  by  revenue 
gain  from  elimination  of  the  tax  credit. 
Elimination  of  the  normal  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit  will  serve  several 
purposes. 

It  will  tend  to  slow  down  the  over- 
heated American  economy  and  thus  help 
curb  inflation. 

It  will  bring  an  estimated  $3  billion  ad- 
ditional revenue  into  the  U.S.  Tresisury. 
It  will  create  conditions  under  which 
business  and  industry  will  have  greater 
Incentive  to  use  the  special  tax  credits 
Mr.  Nixon  is  proposing  for  investment  in 
poverty  areas  in  fiscsd  1971. 

The  need  for  elimination  of  the  normal 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit  became 
apparent  when  all  of  the  other  fiscal  and 
monetary  tightening  actions  taken  by  the 
Nixon  administration  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  failed  to  slow  down  the 
economy  sufficiently  to  assure  success  in 
the  fight  against  inflation. 

The  "big  news"  in  the  President's  tax 
reform  message  should  not  obscure  other 
highly  meaningful  proposals — elimina- 
tion of  income  taxes  for  Americans  at 
the  poverty  level,  the  imposition  of  what 
in  effect  is  a  minimimi  income  tax  for  a 
small  group  of  high-income  individuals, 
and  the  closing  of  a  number  of  income 
tax  loopholes. 

The  President's  proposals  will  move 
America  toward  a  commonsense  and  fair 
tax  structure. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  all  remember  the  famous  slogan  of  our 
revolutionary  forefathers:  "taxation 
without  representation  is  tyranny."  It  Is 
indeed  tyrannical  to  ask  a  man  to  pay 
taxes  if  he  has  no  voice  in  the  halls  of  the 
decisionmakers. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
days  when  those  words  inspired  the 
colonists.  Today,  however,  we  have  a 
different  kind  of  inequity  to  deal  with. 
I  speak  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
Americans  who  have  Incomes  over 
$200,000  who  pay  no  tax  at  all. 

If  it  is  unjust  to  ask  a  man  to  pay  taxes 
and  deny  him  a  voice  in  government,  it 


is  equally  unjust  to  allow  a  man  to  pay 
no  taxes  and  reap  the  maxlmimi  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  a  free  and  representa- 
tive democracy. 

The  President's  message  on  tax  reform 
states  quite  plainly  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  is  no  longer  acceptable.  The  pro- 
posed limit  on  tax  pftference  is,  as  the 
President  has  said,  a  major  step  forward 
toward  assuring  that  all  Americans  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  Federal  tax 
burden. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


TO  AMEND  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE 
THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4600) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  in- 
corporate the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,"  approved 
June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.  804) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4600 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorporate 
the  National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States",  approved  June  30,  1906  (34 
Stat.  804).  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  said  corporation  shall 
further  have  power  to  have  and  to  use  a 
common  seal,  and  to  alter  and  change  the 
same  at  Its  pleasure;  to  sue  or  to  be  sued  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  other 
court  of  competent  Jurl&dlction;  to  make  by- 
laws not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  take  or  receive,  whether  by  gift, 
grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  purchase,  any  real 
or  personal  estate,  and  to  hold,  grant,  trans- 
fer, sell,  convey,  hire,  or  lease  the  same  for 
the  purpose  of  its  Incorporation;  to  accept 
and  administer  any  trust  of  real  or  personal 
estate  for  any  educational  purpose  within 
the  objects  of  the  corporation;  and  to  borrow 
money  for  its  corporate  purposes,  issue  bonds 
therefor,  and  secure  the  same  by  mortgage, 
deed  of  trust,  pledge,  or  otherwise." 

(b)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  deleting  "a  Board  of  Trust- 
ees,". 

(c)  Section  7  of  such  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  invested  fund  now  known 
as  the  'Permanent  Pxmd  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,'  shall  be  held  in  such 
corporation  as  a  Permanent  F^ind  and  i<haU 
be  In  charge  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  shall  provide  for  the  safekeeping  and 
investment  of  such  fund,  and  of  all  other 
funds  which  the  corporation  may  receive  by 
donation,  bequest,  or  devise.  No  part  of  the 
principal  of  such  Permanent  Fund  or  its  ac- 
cretions shall  be  expended  or  transferred  to 
the  General  Fund,  except  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Representative  Assembly,  after 
the  proposed  expenditure  or  transfer  has 
been  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  after  printed 
notice  of  the  prop>OEed  expenditure  or  trans- 
fer has  been  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
National  Education  Association  at  least  two 
months  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

"(b)  The  Income  of  the  Permanent  Fund 
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shall  be  used  only  to  meet  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  organization  of  the  Association 
and  of  publishing  its  annual  volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings, unless  the  terms  of  the  donation, 
bequest,  or  devise  shall  otherwise  specify  or 
the  bylaws  of  the  corporation  shall  otherwise 
provide. 

"(c)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  elect 
the  secretary  of  the  Association,  who  shall  be 
secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
shall  fix  the  compensation  and  the  term  of 
his  ofBce  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four 
years." 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  adoption  by  the  Repre- 
sentative Assembly  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  of  amended  bylaws  to  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  of  the  property 
of  the  corporation  and  for  the  selection  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Association,  section  7  of 
the  Act  of  June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.  804) ,  shall 
be  of  no  further  force  and  effect. 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  National  Education  Association  is 
an  organization  which  through  its  local. 
State,  and  territorial  affiliates  represents 
more  than  1,748,000  teachers.  The  mem- 
bership includes  teachers,  administra- 
tors, and  professors  at  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  college  level,  both  pubhc 
and  private.  It  has  had  a  Federal  charter 
since  1906. 

The  amendments  proposed  in  H.R. 
4600  have  been  approved  by  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
association:  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation representative  assembly,  the 
executive  committee,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  the  present  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Under  the  present  NEA  charter  as 
amended,  there  exists  a  cumbersome 
structure  which  results  in  a  degree  of  iso- 
lation of  the  membership  from  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  who  is  the  chief  admin- 
istrative officer  of  the  association. 

Under  section  12  of  the  charter,  the 
powers  of  the  active  members  are  vested 
in  and  exercised  by  a  representative  as- 
sembly composed  of  delegates  selected 
by  the  State  and  local  affiliates  of  the 
association. 

Between  meetings  of  the  representative 
assembly  and  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  that  body,  a  90-member 
board  of  directors  is  charged  with  all 
general  policies  and  major  interests  of 
the  association  except  those  entrusted  to 
the  board  of  trustees  and  the  executive 
committee.  The  board  consists  of  at  least 
one  member  from  each  State,  Common- 
wealth, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  11 -member  executive  committee 
considers  and  acts  on  general  policies 
and  professional  interests  of  the  associa- 
tion between  meetings  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. Its  membership  includes  the 
NEA  officers,  two  members  chosen  by  the 
board  of  directors,  and  four  members 
elected  at  large  by  the  representative 
assembly. 

Under  section  7  of  the  charter,  a  seven- 
member  board  of  trustees  has  charge  of 
the  association's  permanent  fund,  elects 
the  secretary  of  the  association  and  fixes 
the  compensation  and  the  term  of  his 
office.  The  board  includes  the  president 
ex-officio  and  four  members  elected  by 
the  board  of  directors  for  4-year  terms. 

H.R.  4600  simply  amends  the  Act  of 
Incorporation  of  the  National  Education 


Association  to  eliminate  the  board  of 
trustees  and  transfer  the  present  duties 
of  that  body  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  association.  The  representative  as- 
sembly wishes  to  lodge  such  responsibili- 
ties with  the  executive  committee,  which 
body  Is,  for  the  most  part,  elected  on  an 
annual  basis  by  the  representative  as- 
sembly. Under  the  existing  charter,  the 
assembly  can  express  no  direct  voice  in 
the  selection  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  bill  also  will  amend  the  charter  to 
confer  upon  the  association  the  express 
powers  to  sell  or  mortgage  Its  property. 
These  are  powers  which  were  expressly 
held  by  the  association  prior  to  the  act 
of  1906  and  which  apparently  were  in- 
advertently omitted  from  that  act.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  statement  of  powers  has 
been  revised  to  include  all  those  granted 
under  the  general  incorporation  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to  edu- 
cational organizations. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMISSION  ON  NATIONAL  OB- 
SERVANCES AND  HOLIDAYS- 
BILL  STRICKEN  FROM  THE  CON- 
SENT CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  (H.R.  2171)  to  establish  the 
Commission  on  National  Observances 
and  Holidays,  be  removed  from  the  (Con- 
sent Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  the  bill  stricken  from  the  Consent 
Calendar? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  bill  is  stricken 
from  the  Consent  Calendar. 


EXTENDING  FOR  1  YEAR  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL  ON  MARINE 
RESOURCTES  AND  ENGINEERING 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  8794) 
to  amend  the  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  Act  of  1966  to 
continue  the  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
this  bill  does  not  conform  to  the  agreed 
criteria  for  the  Consent  Calendar,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


EXTENDING  FOR  1  YEAR  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL  ON  MARINE 
RESOURCES  AND  ENGINEERING 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
8794)    to  amend  the  Marine  Resources 


and   Engineering   Development  Act   of 
1966  to  continue  the  National  Coimcil  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  8794 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  3  of  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966  (33  U.S.C.  1102(f) )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30,  1969"  and  inserUng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "June  30.  1970". 

Sec.  2  Section  9  of  *uch  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1108)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,500,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  theerof  "$1,200,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MAILJJARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  amend  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966 — 
Public  Law  89-454 — to  continue  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  for  1  addi- 
tional year. 

In  amending  the  act,  the  bill  would 
specifically — 

First,  change  the  expiration  date  of 
the  National  Council  from  June  30,  1969, 
to  June  30,  1970.  This  would  provide  an 
extension  of  authorized  existence  of  1 
year  beyond  that  provided  in  Public  Law 
89-454  as  amended  by  Public  Law  90- 
242;  and. 

Second,  reduce  the  annual  authorized 
appropriation  in  section  9  of  Public  Law 
89-454  from  $1,500,000  to  $1,200,000. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  Public  Law 
89-454.  which  is  the  citation  for  the  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engineering  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966,  sets  forth  a 
declaration  of  policy  and  objectives  for 
a  national  oceanographic  program,  and 
created  the  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
to  serve  as  a  coordinating  body  of  all 
governmental  activities  in  the  marine 
science  field. 

It  also  created  the  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources, 
to  review  existing  programs  and  come  up 
with  recommendations  for  a  long-range 
national  program,  including  an  organi- 
zational structure  for  future  administra- 
tion and  oversight  and  administrative 
implementation  of  such  a  long-range 
program. 

According  to  the  statute  as  amended, 
the  Commission  expired  on  February  9, 
1969,  30  days  after  submission  of  its  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
The  original  purpose  of  providing  for  a 
specific  expiration  date  for  the  Coimcil 
was  that  it  should  not  exist  any  longer 
than  a  reasonable  time  after  submission 
of  the  Commission's  report  in  order  that 
Congress  might  enact  legislation  which 
would  establish  an  adequate  organiza- 
tional mechanism  to  carry  on  the  long- 
range  program. 

The  cognizant  committees  of  Congress 
share  the  view  of  the  Executive  that 
Cabinet-level  councils  should  be  limited 
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In  their  purposes  and  not  be  allowed  to 
substitute  for  agencies  with  more  clearly 
defined  responsibilities. 

However,  in  view  of  the  extremely  com- 
prehensive SCOP4  of  the  recent  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Eiiglneering,  and  Resources,  the  fact  that 
a  new  executive  administration  has  Just 
begun,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  legislation  establishing  a  new 
organizational  ^ructure  for  a  national 
program  in  the  marine  sciences  can  be 
enacted  during  tihe  remainder  of  this  fis- 
cal year,  it  seeined  appropriate,  and  I 
think  it  is  essential,  that  we  should  ex- 
tend the  life  of  tihe  Council  for  a  reason- 
able period. 

The  splendid  work  of  the  Council  in 
the  coordination  of  ongoing  marine 
science  program^  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  while  a  new  organizational  struc- 
ture is  under  consideration. 

In  the  hearings  resulting  in  this  legis- 
lation the  committee  considered  two 
bills.  One  of  them,  H.R.  5829,  would  have 
prpvidecl  a  simple  1-year  extension  of 
existing  authority  relative  to  the  Coun- 
cil. The  other  one,  H.R.  7895,  would  have 
repealed  the  fixed  life  of  the  Council  and 
would  have  reduced  the  annual  appro- 
priation authorization  from  $1,500,000  to 
$1,200,000. 

As  stated  in  t|ie  committee  report: 

Alter  full  bearings  on  the  le^slatlon  be- 
for«  the  Committee.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  concept  of  a  jone-year  extension  of  the 
Council's  life  waai  more  appropriate  In  the 
belief  that  the  Cbngresa  would  be  able  to 
take  the  necessary  action  within  that  time 
to  Implement  the  Commission's  report  to  a 
sufBclent  degree  to  make  continuation  of  the 
Council  unnecessvy.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
was  also  conclude^  that  the  1966  Act  should 
be  further  amenc^  to  reduce  the  author- 
ized annual  appr<)prlatlon  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  '  Act  from  $1,500,000  to 
$1,200,000. 

This  reduction  In  the  authorized  figure  Is 
not  to  Imply  any  sense  of  cutting  back  on 
the  actlvltlee  necessary  to  strongly  advance 
our  National  Oceanographlc  Program.  It  Is 
simply  predicated  upon  the  fact  that  In  the 
original  Act  administrative  expenses  of  both 
the  Council  and  the  Commission  were  to  be 
borne  out  of  the  i  1,500 ,000  figure.  With  the 
Commission  out  9i  existence  a  cutback  in 
the  authorized  appropriations  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  would  simply  recognize  that 
fact  and  is  not  lortended  to,  and  would  not 
Impair  the  Council's  continued  effectiveness. 

On  the  basis  of  the  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee unanimocsly  recommended  and 
approved  the  substitution  of  HJl.  8794. 
a  clean  bill.  whi<th  is  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

HJl.  8794  w&$  cosponsored  by  every 
member  of  our  siibcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography. 

The  Bureau  ojf  the  Budget,  the  Na- 
tional Council,  ^e  Department  of  the 
Navy,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  OfBce  of 
Science  and  Technology,  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  all  reported  favor- 
ably on  legislation  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Council  for  1  additional  year. 

Finally,  our  coihmlttee  has  already  had 
an  initial  hearlnir  concerning  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Engineering,  and  Resources,  and  we 
plan  to  resimie  fall-scale  hearings  in  the 


Immediate  future.  With  diligent  effort, 
there  should  be  no  problem  in  reporting 
out  legislation  in  fiscal  year  1970  which 
would  make  it  lumecessary  to  continue 
the  Council  for  a  further  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gxiished  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  distlngxiished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  yielding,  and  I  appreciate  his 
statement.  I  have  two  questions  for  the 
Information  of  Members.  First,  as  the 
distingiiished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Lcnnon)  knows,  at  the 
present  time  the  U.S.  Navy  chairs  the 
Committee  on  Oceanography  and  indeed 
provides  about  76  percent  of  the  support 
for  the  Committee  or  Council  or  Com- 
mission. The  distinguished  gentleman  al- 
so serves  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  as  well  as  on  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Is  the 
gentleman  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  establishment  of  this  National 
Council  would  not  usurp  the  functions 
that  lie  with  the  Navy  on  oceanography 
for  our  national  defense  purposes  as  now 
provided,  wherein  the  Navy  does  furnish 
this  substance  and  the  chairmanship  of 
the  said  Committee  on  Oceanography? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hap- 
py to  inform  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  that  the 
statement  he  has  just  made  can  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  The  answer  is 
affirmative  absolutely. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  good 
enough  for  me,  since  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  this  positive. 

Second,  my  other  question  has  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  there  is  anything 
submitted  to  the  committee  which  the 
gentleman  represents  and  for  which  he 
handles  this  bill  on  the  floor,  which  leads 
to  this  particular  bill,  that  would  in  any 
sense  be  interpreted  as  a  giveaway  to  the 
United  Nations  or  any  other  internation- 
al body,  of  the  harvesting  of  the  ocean 
floor  either  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
within  our  own  claims  to  mileage  limits, 
or  that  area  which  we  are  enabled  to  ex- 
ploit with  our  technical  know-how? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  can 
assure  the  distinguished  gentleman  this 
legislation  does  not  in  any  way  affect  in 
any  degreee  the  things  the  gentleman 
referred  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  response,  and  I  thank 
him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  was 
the  previous  appropriation  for  the  Com- 
mission and  Council? 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  authorization  for 
both  the  Marine  Commission,  and  the 
National  Science  Council  on  an  anniiRi 
basis  was  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  with  the  abolition  of 
the  Commission  there  is  only  a  cut  of 
$300,000  in  the  authorization?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  is  true.  I  will  say 
to  my  dlstingiiished  friend  that  on  the 
first  blush  the  figure  of  only  a  $300,000 
cut  concerned  me.  I  went  back,  and  the 


committee  did.  in  determining  the  degree 
to  which  the  National  Council  was  In- 
volving Itself  in  all  facets  of  marine 
science  at  every  level,  including  its  work 
with  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  as 
well  as  our  schools  and  universities  and 
laboratories,  and  in  every  facet.  We 
found  out  that  indeed  this  was  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  essential  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  we  can 
hardly  anticipate  that  the  Commission's 
report  can  in  any  reasonable  degree  be 
implemented  during  this  calendar  .year. 
It  will  take  at  least  through  fiscal  year 
1970  to  being  legislation  to  the  floor 
which  would,  with  any  meaningful  de- 
gree, implement  the  Commission's  rec^ 
ommendatlons. 

So,  to  keep  together  the  National 
Council,  with  its  staff  and  the  work  It  in 
doing,  the  $1.2  million  is  a  fair  and  ap- 
propriate figure  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  only  a  $300,000  cut 
in  the  authorization  provided  in  this  bill, 
but  knowing  of  the  gentleman's  care  for 
the  expenditure  of  public  fimds  I  am 
willing  to  accept  his  explanation.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  am  pleased  by  the  gen- 
tleman's statement. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  urging  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  that  the  bill  be  passed; 
and  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
simie  to  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  . 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceanography,  in  urging  support 
for  the  bill.  H.R.  8794. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  minority  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  also  of  the  full  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  voted 
unanimously  to  report  HR.  8794  favor- 
ably to  the  House. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  be  continued, 
even  though  as  an  interim  body,  until  the 
Congress  determines  what  final  form  a 
more  permanent  reorganization  of  the 
Nation's  oceanographic  agencies  shall 
take. 

In  the  past  2  years,  the  Council  has 
performed  very  effectively  and  success- 
fully its  role  of  stewardship  and  prime 
mover — an  extremely  important  and  val- 
uable role  for  our  Nation's  best  inter- 
ests— in  directing  and  coordinating  the 
many  facets  of  our  activities  in  develor*- 
ment  of  the  uses  of  the  seas. 

And  Incidentally,  in  all  references  to 
the  oceans  or  the  seas,  we  of  the  great 
Midwestern  States  remind  you  that  our 
vast  inland  seas,  the  Great  Lakes,  are  a 
national  resource  of  incalculable  value, 
and  shall  by  definition  be  included  com- 
pletely in  any  and  all  of  our  national 
planning  and  programs  for  the  produc- 
tive uses  of  the  seas. 

The  Council  on  Marine  Resources, 
imder  the  very  skillful  professional  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Ed  Wenk.  and  with  strong 
personal  support  from  the  President  and 
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vice  President,  has  created  a  great  deal  of 
txMltlve  momentum  in  marine  activi- 
ties vital  to  this  Nation's  future. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  Imperative 
that  the  momentum  of  the  Council's 
leadership  activities  shall  not  be  lost, 
but  shall  be  maintained  and  increased, 
and  that  requires  our  favorable  action 
of  HR.  8794  here  today. 

The  Coimcll  is  performing  very  well 
the  important  and  difficult  task  we  as- 
signed to  it  when  in  the  89th  Congress 
we  took  a  historic  initiative  by  adopt- 
ing the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Act  of  1966. 

By  that  act  of  1966  we  intended  to 
chart  a  much  more  vigorous,  compre-' 
hensive  course  than  ever  before,  and 
establish  suitable  new  goals  for  oiu:  na- 
tional effort  in  the  marine  sciences  and 
engineering.  We  recognized  that  rapidly 
developing  new  technology  in  those 
areas  is  opening  up  opportunities  and 
possibilities  of  Immense  value  and  use- 
fulness, not  only  for  the  American  i>eo- 
ple  but  all  mankind.  We  determined  that 
the  United  States  should  take  a  preemi- 
nent lead  in  developing  those  new 
opportunities. 

To  begin  that  task  immediately,  we 
created  two  temporary  bodies.  The 
Council,  which  we  should  renew  for  1 
more  year  by  today's  action,  provides 
the  executive  leadership  role.  And  the 
very  able  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Engineering,  and  Resources,  chaired  by 
Dr.  Jay  Stratton,  has  already  completed 
its  report  and  recommendations  for  a 
more  permanent  organizational  struc- 
ture, to  provide  the  longtime  direction 
needed  for  developing  our  efforts  in  the 
seas. 

Personally,  I  hope  this  91st  Congress, 
after  giving  them  the  thorough  study 
they  deserve,  will  act  decisively  to  imple- 
ment the  Stratton  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. Specifically,  I  hojje  that  we 
will  create  the  new  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Agency  which  the  Commis- 
sion recommends,  or  at  least  an  agency 
similar  to  it. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  the  momentum 
developed  by  the'  Council  must  not  be 
lost,  It  must  be  maintained  fully  during 
this  coming  year,  while  the  Congress 
works  on  a  more  permanent  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

To  do  that  job.  it  is  necessary  to  au- 
thorize another  year's  funding  for  the 
Council,  and  the  figure  of  $1.2  million 
we  are  proposing  today  is  entirely  war- 
ranted, based  on  the  past  2  years'  experi- 
ence. However,  we  all  realize  that  the 
actual  appropriation  for  the  Council 
probably  will  be  at  a  somewhat  lower 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  administration, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  all  the 
other  concerned  Federal  agencies  have 
officially  indicated  their  approval  of  HJl. 
8794.  and  it  has  been  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  our  committee.  I  urge  that  it 
now  be  overwhelmingly  supported  by  the 
membership  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  8794. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

MAILING  PRIVILEGES  FOR  CERTAIN 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  U.S.  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
8434)  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter 
mail  and  air  transportation  mailing 
privileges  for  certain  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  8434 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  4160 
(a)(1)  of  title  39,  United  Stateb  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  the  letter  or  sound-recorded  com- 
munication Is  mailed  by  the  member  at  an 
Armed  Forces  post  office  established  under 
section  706(d)  of  this  title  which  is  located 
at  a  place  outside  the  forty-eight  contiguous 
States  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(B)  the  member  Is  hospitalized  In  a  fa- 
cility under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  dis- 
ease or  Injury  Incurred  while  on  active  duty; 
or". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  4169(a)  of  Utle  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  the  letter  or  sound-recorded  com- 
munication Is  mailed  by  the  member — 

"(1)  at  an  Armed  Forces  post  office  estab- 
lished under  section  706(d)  of  this  title 
which  Is  located  at  a  place  outside  the  forty- 
eight  contiguous  States  of  the  United  Stateb; 
or 

"(11)  while  hospitalized  In  a  facility  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  disease  or  Injury 
Incurred  while  in  the  services  with,  or  In,  a 
unit  under  operational  control  of  a  command 
of  the  Armed  For(^  of  the  United  States; 
and". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4303(d)(5)  of  title  39. 
United  States  CXxle,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)(1)  first-class  letter  mall  (including 
I>ostal  cards  and  post  cards) , 

"(11)  sound -recorded  communications  hav- 
ing the  character  of  personal  correspondence, 

"(lU)  parcels  of  any  class  of  mall  not  ex- 
ceeding five  pounds  In  weight  and  sixty 
inches  in  length  and  girth  combined,  and 

"(It)  second-class  publications  published 
once  each  week  or  more  frequently  and  fea- 
tiiilng  principally  current  news  of  Interest 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
general  pubUc. 

which  are  maUed  at  or  addressed  to  any  such 
Aimed  Forces  post  offlce;  and 

"(B)  parcels  of  any  class  of  mail  exceeding 
five  pounds  but  not  exceeding  seventy 
potinds  In  weight  and  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred Inches  In  length  and  girth  combined. 
Including  surface-typ>e  official  maU,  which  are 
mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  such  Armed 
Forces  poet  offlce  where  adequate  surface 
transportation  Is  not  available.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4560  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  air  transportation 
of  parcels  maUed  to  or  from  servicemen,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "sixty" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "seventy-two". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 


Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dot-ski). 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
members  of  the  entire  committee  who 
have  brought  this  bill,  H.R.  8434,  to  the 
floor  today.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  and  several  other  Members  of 
the  House,  who  have  evidenced  a  biparti- 
san support  for  my  bill,  H.R.  8434. 

I  was  joined  by  eight  majority  and  nine 
minority  members  of  the  committee, 
either  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  8434  or 
identical  bUls.  I  thank  each  of  you  for 
your  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8434  has  three  fea- 
tures. 

First,  free  mailing  privileges  are  now 
provided  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  designated  combat  areas,  and 
for  servicemen  hospitalized  as  a  result  of 
disease  or  Injury  incurred  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  combat  areas.  Vietnam  is 
the  only  designated  combat  area.  Con- 
sequently, the  free  maU  services  are  not 
available  to  servicemen  in  other  aresis  of 
Southeast  Asia,  such  as  Camt>odia  and 
Thailand. 

Section  1  of  HJl.  8434  extends  the  free 
mail  privilege  to  all  servicemen  located 
outside  the  48  contiguous  States,  includ- 
ing the  servicemen  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Also,  the  free  mailing  privilege  for 
servicemen  hospitalized  as  the  result  of 
disease  or  injury  incurred  while  on  ac- 
tive duty  will  not  be  limited  to  disease  or 
injury  incurred  in  a  combat  area.  It  will 
be  extended  by  this  bill  to  include  serv- 
icemen hospitalized  as  a  result  of  dis- 
ease or  injury  incurred  while  on  active 
duty,  regardless  of  where  the  disease  or 
injury  may  have  been  incurred. 

The  second  feature  applies  to  the  air- 
Uft  of  second-class  news  publications 
published  once  each  week  or  more  fre- 
quently, and  featuring  principally  cur- 
rent news  of  interest  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Existing  law  restricts  this 
airlift  privilege  to  servicemen  in  the  com- 
bat areas,  and  to  places  where  adequate 
surface  transportation  is  not  available. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  estab- 
lished guidelines  for  adequate  surface 
transportation  under  this  provision  as 
applying  to  any  location  which  requires 
transit  time  of  29  days  or  more.  Surface 
transit  time  to  nearly  all  points  of  de- 
livery overseas,  even  in  Europe,  is  in  ex- 
cess of  29  days.  Consequently,  nearly  all 
of  the  news  value  publications  going  to 
servicemen  overseas  now  are  being  air- 
lifted in  accordance  with  the  administra- 
tive determination  based  on  the  inade- 
quacy of  surface  transjxjrtation. 

Section  2  of  HJl.  8434  eliminates  the 
need  for  such  administrative  determina- 
tions and  removes  the  restrictions  con- 
tained in  existing  law  on  the  news  value 
publications    airlift.    Authority    win  be 
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Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill,  removi 
striction  from 
and  the  airlift 


provided  by  law  for  the  airlift  of  news 
value  publicatioos  to  all  servicemen  out- 
side the  48  contiguous  States. 

The  third  feature  of  the  bill  will  in- 
crease from  60|  inches  to  72  inches — 
length  and  gixui  combined — the  maxi- 
mum size  of  parcels  that  may  be  mailed 
to  military  personnel  under  the  special 
parcel  airlift  provision. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  limitation 
on  dimensions  Jor  parcels  is  not  com- 
mensurate withi  the  weight  permitted, 
which  is  30  pounids.  It  is  difQcult  to  place 
30  poimds  withii  the  limit  of  60  inches, 
girth  and  length  combined,  linless  the 
density  of  the  object  is  extremely  high. 
To  be  truly  useful  for  service  people,  the 
length  and  girtli  restrictions  should  be 
increased  to  72  iiches,  as  proposed. 

Bhe  first  two  features  of 
tg  the  combat  area  re- 
je  free  mailing  privilege 
of  news  value  publica- 
tions, were  included  as  a  part  of  H.R. 
10226  of'the  9001  Congress,  which  was 
favorably  considered  by  our  committee, 
and  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  5,  1967,  Under  suspension  of  the 
rules  on  a  record  unanimous  vote  of  316 
yeas  and  no  nay  a 

Some  parts  of  H.R.  10226  were  in- 
cluded by  the  Senate  and  the  conferees 
as  a  part  of  the  Postal  Revenue  Act  of 
1967,  Public  Lair  90-206,  but  the  two 
provisions  we  ara  talking  about  were  not 
Included  in  the  fltial  version. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  long  been  inter- 
ested and  an  ardent  supporter  of  legis- 
lation to  improve  and  provide  free  maU 
service  to  our  setvicemen  overseas.  This 
is  our  fourth  legislative  attempt. 
Last  fall,  foIlo\f ing  an  extensive  inves- 
3.  postal  systems  of  the 
Surope.  I  made  a  report 
Report  No.  91-29 — 
fed  important  recom- 
7ill  be  carried  out  upon 

8434. 

that  the  servicemen  in 
Europe  are  entitled  to  and  should  have 
these  extended  niailing  privileges.  I  urge 
your  favorable  cdnsideration  of  this  1^- 
islation  here  todajy. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  a^  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tie  degree  of  support  for 
Chairman  DuLsii's  bill,  H.R.  8434,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  he  had  14 
cosponsors  among  the  committee  mem- 
bers. In  addition:  three  other  committee 
members  have  in  ;roduced  identical  bills, 
making  18  out  of  26  committee  members 
who  enthusiastic  illy  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

This  is  a  measure  supported  almost 
equally  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
with  such  biparti$an  support,  I  feel  con- 
fident there  will  be  few,  if  any,  dissent- 
ing voices  here  today. 

This  legislation  will  cost  $7 '4  million 
but  will  result  in  returns  of  many  times 
that  in  the  eflQciancy  and  morale  of  our 
Armed  Forces  overseas. 

The  bill,  H.R.  i434,  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, our  colleague  from  New  York,  and 
cosponsored  by  1$  members  of  the  com- 
mittee completelsi  rounds  out  the  efforts 
of  Congress  to  prbvlde  servicemen  in  all 
arests  outside  thd  48  contiguous  States 
the  benefits  of  improved  mail  service. 


ligation  of  the  uil 
Armed  Forces  in  j 
to  Congress — Ho^ 
which  incorpora 
mendations  that  { 
enactment  of  H.: 
I  am  convincec 


This  legislation  will,  first,  extend  free 
mailing  privileges  for  all  servicemen 
overseas;  second,  provide  for  increasing 
the  limit  on  parcels  airlifted  to  or  from 
servicemen  overseas  from  60  inches  to 
72  inches,  length  and  girth  combined; 
and.  third,  extend  the  airlift  for  news 
value  publications  to  any  servicemen 
overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  fourth  legis- 
lative proposal  that  has  been  before  the 
House  to  improve  the  mail  service  for 
servicemen  overseas.  Our  action  in  1965 
resulted  in  Public  Law  89-315;  our  vote 
in  1966  resulted  in  Public  Law  89-725; 
and  our  action  in  1967  resulted  in  Pub- 
lic Law  90-206,  sections  102,  117. 

Public  Law  89-315  authorized:  First, 
free  letter  mail  for  letters  mailed  by  a 
serviceman  in  the  combat  area,  Vietnam; 
and,  second,  airlift  at  surface  postage 
rates  for  parcels  up  to  5  pounds  between 
a  combat  area  and  the  point  of  embarka- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  89-725:  First,  extended 
the  free  mailing  privileges  to  include 
sound  recordings  mailed  by  servicemen 
in  combat  areas;  second,  provided  airlift 
between  any  APO  overseas  and  the  point 
of  embarkation  in  the  United  States  for 
letter  mail,  sound  recordings,  and  parcels 
up  to  5  pounds;  and,  third,  provided 
airlift  to  a  combat  area  for  publications 
having  current  news  value. 

Public  Law  90-206 :  First,  added  a  new 
category  for  parcels — PAL — not  exceed- 
ing 30  pounds  or  60  inches,  length  and 
girth  combined,  mailed  to  or  from  any 
APO.  including  airlift  within  the  United 
States  upon  payment  of  surface  rates 
plus  airlift  fee  to  be  fixed  by  the  Post- 
master General — this  fee  now  set  at  $1; 
and,  second,  airlift  extended  to  isolated 
hardship  or  combat  support  area  over- 
seas, or  where  adequate  surface  trans- 
portation is  not  available  for  news  value 
publications. 

HM.  8434  will  round  out  the  efforts  of 
the  House  to  see  that  all  servicemen 
serving  in  overseas  areas  have  the  bene- 
fits of  fast,  eflQcient,  and  less  expensive 
mail  service.  These  efforts  are  based  pri- 
marily on  the  recommendations  in  the 
four  reports  of  the  overseas  trips  made 
by  members  of  our  committee — House 
Report  No.  1226.  89th  Congress,  entitled 
"Postal  Systems  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and  Certain  Countries  in  Europe";  parts 
I  and  n  of  Hoiise  Report  No.  2198,  89th 
Congress,  entitled  "Postal  Systems  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces — Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land"; and  House  Report  No.  91-29,  91st 
Congress,  entitled  "Postal  Systems  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Europe,  1968."  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Dtjlski. 

This  legislation  contains  three  major 
features  which  are  desirable  if  we  wish 
to  bring  our  military  personnel  in  closer 
touch  with  their  families  and  friends  at 
home. 

The  first  section  will  extend  to  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed 
overseas  the  free  mailing  privileges  for 
letters  and  sound-recorded  communica- 
tions which  currently  are  authorized  only 
for  servicemen  in  a  designated  combat 
area.  The  first  section  also  will  broaden 
the  existing  law,  which  grants  the  free 
mailing  privilege  to  servicemen  hospital- 
ized as  a  result  of  disease  or  injury  in- 
curred in  a  designated  combat  area,  to 


include  servicemen  hospitalized  as  a  re- 
sult of  disease  or  injury  incurred  while 
on  active  duty,  regardless  of  where  such 
injury  or  disease  was  incurred. 

Section  2  extends  air  transportation 
for  news  value  periodicals,  published  at 
least  once  a  week,  on  a  space-available 
basis  to  all  servicemen  overseas,  rather 
than  to  just  those  in  combat  areas. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  Section 
4560,  relating  to  air  transportation  of 
parcels  mailed  to  or  from  servicemen,  by 
striking  "60"  and  substituting  "72  inches 
in  length  and  girth  combined."  This 
extra  measurement  is  provided  since  it 
has  been  found  the  60-lnch  packages 
were  frequently  not  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  30  pounds  of  allowable  weight 
in  such  packages. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  legislation 
iis  $7.7  million  per  year,  including  the 
loss  of  postal  revenue  due  to  the  free 
mailing  privileges. 

More  than  620,000  servicemen  sta- 
tioned outside  the  48  contiguous  States 
in  noncombat  areas  wll  benefit  from  this 
legislation. 

The  administration  opposes  the  first 
two  sections  of  H.R.  8434,  but  on  the 
rather  lame  excuse  that  there  is  no 
"justification  for  extending  special  mall 
privileges  to  servicemen  not  in  combat 
areas."  Gentlemen,  I  submit  our  fighting 
men  overseas  have  no  choice  of  their  sta- 
tion and  they  should  have  these  mailing 
privileges. 

Neither  the  Department  of  Defense  nor 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  however,  op- 
poses section  3  of  the  bill  which  increases 
the  parcel  airlift  size  limitations  to  72 
inches,  length  and  girth  combined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  support  of  this  meritori- 
ous legislation  and  that  we  will  have  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Will  the  gentleman  elabo- 
rate on  the  Alaska  and  Hawaii  situation? 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  serviceman 
in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  will  also  receive 
the  free  mailing  privilege  under  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  endorse  the  bill 
under  consideration,  HM.  8434,  and  to 
recommend  its  prompt  and  unanimous 
approval.  The  features  of  this  legisla- 
tion round  out  the  efforts  of  our  com- 
mittee over  the  past  3  V2  years  to  provide 
for  our  military  persoimel  eflficient  and 
economic  postal  service. 

The  steps  we  take  today  will  provide 
free  mailing  privileges  for  all  members  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  overseas  and  to  aU 
military  personnel  hospitalized  as  a  re- 
sult of  injury  incurred  while  on  active 
duty.  Presently  free  mailing  privileges  are 
available  only  for  servicemen  in  desig- 
nated combat  areas.  This  privilege  is 
completely  justified,  and  I  believe  the 
same  justification  applies  to  providing 
the  same  privilege  to  all  our  military  per- 
sonnel who  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  at 
overseas  stations. 

This  legislation  maJces  other  changes 
In  the  law  which  I  believe  are  sound.  It 
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will  Increase  the  permissible  size  of  a  par- 
cel mailed  under  the  parcel  airlift  serv- 
ice to  make  the  size  commensurate  with 
the  weight  limitation  of  30  pounds.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  the  airlifting,  on  a 
space-available  basis,  of  second-class 
news  publications  to  all  servicemen  out- 
side the  48  contiguous  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  bipar- 
tisan support  of  18  members  of  our  com- 
mittee in  cosponsoring  H.R.  8434  or 
identical  bills  speaks  for  itself  and  is 
high  recommendation  for  House  approval 
of  this  measure. 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  CoRBETT)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  H.R.  8762,  one  of  the  bills  to 
provide  additional  free  letter  and  air 
transportation  mailing  privileges  for 
servicemen  stationed  outside  the  48  con- 
tiguous States,  I  urge  the  House  to  take 
favorable  action  on  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, H.R.  8434. 

All  of  us  who  introduced  bills  on  this 
subject  are,  I  am  sure,  convinced  that 
all  servicemen  overseas,  not  just  those 
assigned  to  combat  areas,  should  have 
free  letter  mail  and  air  transportation 
mailing  privileges. 

As  will  be  recalled,  the  House  approved 
similar  legislation  in  1967,  but  the  serv- 
icemen's mail  provision  was  deleted  dur- 
ing the  House-Senate  conference. 

In  addition  to  free  letter  mall,  I  believe 
that  the  section  of  the  bill  which  would 
provide  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
dimensions  of  parcels  under  the  airlift — 
PAL — program  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  our  servicemen.  This  program  and  the 
space-available  mall  program — SAM — 
are  providing  efficient  and  economic  mail 
service.  An  increase  in  the  present  limits 
on  dimensions  under  the  PAL  program 
would  result  in  encouraging  and  increas- 
ing the  fiow  of  packages  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  As  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  and  in  my  contacts  with  vet- 
erans and  servicemen  since  that  time, 
I  recognize  that  mail  to  and  from  home 
is  a  tremendous  morale  factor. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Corbett)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased,  not  only  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  but  also,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates,  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  extensive  deliberations 
that  are  being  culminated  here  today. 

As  our  chairman  indicated  to  you,  this 
is  the  fourth  pr  losal  in  as  many  years 
that  our  committee  has  brought  to  the 
House  fioor  designed  to  give  military  per- 
sonnel, particularly  those  overseas,  the 
best  possible  mail  service.  In  this  bill  we 
now  round  out  our  efforts,  and  upon  its 
enactment  the  Congress  can  be  proud  of 
the  full  program  that  will  be  operating  to 
provide  fast  and  eCBcient  communica- 
tions between  servicemen  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends. 

Quite  simply,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
are  doing  is  moving  the  postal  service  for 
our  Armed  Forces  overseas  into  the 
20th  century.  We  are,  in  effect,   say- 


ing to  our  servicemen  that  when  we  sepa- 
rate them  from  their  homes,  families, 
and  friends  by  great  distances  in  defense 
of  their  country,  we  will  give  them  the 
means  of  communicating  with  their 
homes  swiftly,  eflBclently,  and  less  expen- 
sively. We  are  saying  to  servicemen  over- 
seas that  we  are  trying  to  give  them  mail 
service  as  good  as  we  are  providing  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  people  back  home.  We 
are  also  telling  the  mothers,  wives,  and 
sweethearts  back  home  that  they  will  no 
longer  have  to  pay  exorbitant  sums  of 
money  to  get  fast  delivery  of  a  package 
to  their  servicemen. 

The  specific  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
already  been  detailed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  so  I  will  only  comment 
briefiy. 

The  privilege  of  sending  letters  free 
that  is  being  extended  to  all  servicemen 
overseas  certainly  is  not  going  to  save  any 
one  serviceman  an  appreciable  amount 
of  money.  This  is  really  not  its  intent. 
The  free  mailing  privilege  is  more  a  con- 
venience than  anything  else.  I  think  all 
Members  who  served  during  World  War 
n,  when  the  free  mailing  privilege  was 
enjoyed  by  servicemen  everywhere,  will 
agree  that  being  able  to  send  a  letter 
home  without  a  stamp  didn't  save  much 
money  but  certainly  did  eliminate  the 
worry  about  always  having  stamps  avail- 
able. We  are  establishing  the  principle 
that  the  free  mail  privilege  is  being  given 
to  a  serviceman  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  separated  from  his 
home  in  an  overseas  area,  great  dis- 
tances from  home.  The  fact  that  he  may 
or  may  not  be  in  combat  is  incidental 
to  this  principle. 

The  bill  also  contains  two  other  de- 
sirable revisions  in  existing  law.  One 
will  extend  to  all  servicemen  outside  the 
48  contiguous  States  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving current  news-value  publications 
via  airlift  service  on  a  space-available 
basis.  The  other  revises  the  size  limita- 
tions on  parcels  transported  under  the 
parcel  airlift  system  to  permit  parcels  up 
to  72  inches  in  combined  length  and 
girth  while  retaining  the  present  30- 
pound  limit.  Studies  by  our  committee 
indicate  that  this  change  is  appropriate 
so  that  the  size  of  PAL  parcels  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  permissible  weight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation 
Is  deserving  of  the  full  support  of  the 
House,  and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
support  of  the  legislation  sponsored  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski). 
and  15  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service,  to  extend 
the  mailing  privileges  to  all  members  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  overseas  and  to  all 
members  hospitalized  as  a  result  of  dis- 
ease or  injury  incurred  while  on  active 
duty. 

Since  the  enactment  of  legislation  in 
1965  providing  free  letter  service  to  serv- 
icemen stationed  in  combat  areas,  two 
further  measures  have  been  enacted  to 
improve  mall  service  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  overseas. 

Servicemen  in  Vietnam  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  the  United  States  have  responded 
enthusiastically  as  additional  mailing 
privileges  have  been  provided  them.  The 


opportunity  for  a  serviceman  In  Vietnam 
to  send  letters  and  tapes  back  home  has 
been  most  gratifying  to  him  and  his 
loved  ones.  The  opportunity  for  combat 
servicemen  to  receive  news  publications 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  was 
also  provided  by  law  and  has  been  wel- 
comed by  our  soldiers  in  Southeast  Asia, 
many  of  whom  are  stationed  in  isolated 
outposts  with  little  occasion  to  keep 
abreast  of  world  developments. 

The  legislation  proposed  today  will  en- 
able all  servicemen  on  overseas  duty  and 
those  hospitalized  as  a  result  of  a  disease 
or  injury  incurred  while  on  active  duty, 
to  share  in  these  free  mailing  privileges. 
Ii  also  extends  the  airlift  for  second-class 
news  publications  to  servicemen  who  are 
located  outside  the  48  contiguous  States 
of  the  United  States.  In  an  attempt  to 
ease  the  size  and  weight  limitations  on 
packages  traveling  to  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel on  a  space-available  basis,  the  bill 
also  increases  the  maximum  size  of  par- 
cels from  60  to  72  inches. 

The  expansion  of  these  mailing  privi- 
leges will  provide  eCBcient  and  eaenomic 
mail  service  for  all  our  servicemen 
abroad,  instead  of  limiting  such  advan- 
tages to  those  personnel  in  combat  areas. 
Every  serviceman  overseas  has  experi- 
enced delays  or  loss  of  mail  at  one  time  or 
another.  This  measure  attempts  to  allevi- 
ate such  problems  by  providing  fast,  ef- 
fective, and  less  expensive  mail  service  for 
these  servicemen.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  support  to  H  R.  8434. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill.  H.R.  8434,  we  are  con- 
sidering today  will  give  free  letter  and 
personal  recording  mail  privileges  to 
620,000  servicemen  overseas  who  are  not 
in  designated  combat  areas. 

But  though  they  are  not  now  under 
fire,  many  of  them  have  been  in  combat. 
Many  others  in  Thailand,  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  parts  of  Europe,  and  cold  war 
areas  throughout  the  world  might  at  any 
time  find  themselves  involved  in  actual 
combat  with  enemy  forces. 

Most  of  these  servicemen  overseas 
send  an  average  of  12  letters  a  month  to 
friends  and  relatives  at  home.  At  today's 
airmail  rate,  this  is  only  $1.20.  It  is  a 
small  amount  to  you  and  me,  but  on  the 
meager  pay  of  a  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine, 
it  is  an  important  consideration. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  provides 
for  free  mail  for  all  servicemen  hospi- 
talized in  any  facility  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  regardless 
of  where  located,  when  the  hospitaliza- 
tion is  the  result  of  disease  or  Injury  in- 
curred while  on  active  duty. 

I  am  only  sorry  I  did  not  realize  this 
section  was  not  included  in  previous  leg- 
islation, or  I  certainly  would  have  of- 
fered such  an  amendment. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  the  admin- 
istration to  H.R.  8434,  I  feel  we  should 
approve  it  with  all  possible  expedition. 
I  feel,  to  draw  an  analogy,  that  these 
men  and  women  overseas  have  no  choice 
of  their  geographical  location,  just  as  we 
are  obliged  to  live  in  Washington.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  assigned  to  duty 
and  must  accept  that  assignment.  They, 
therefore,  should  logically  have  free 
mailing  privileges  just  as  we  in  Congress 
have   the    privilege   of    reporting    free 
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throiigh  the  m4U  to  our  constituents 
back  home. 

This  bill  Is  a  small,  but  Important  ges- 
ture that  we  in  Congress  can  authorize 
to  articulate  our  concern  and  our  sense 
of  duty  and  gratitude  to  those  service- 
men who  serve  t)ie  cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Enthusiastically  support 
all  three  provisions  of  this  bUl,  these 
being  specifically:  First,  extend  free 
mailing  privileges  for  all  servicemen 
overseas;  second,  provide  for  Increasing 
the  limit  on  pareels  airlifted  to  or  from 
servicemen  overseas  from  60  to  72  inches, 
length  and  glrthi  combined;  and,  third, 
extend  the  airlift  for  news  value  publi- 
cations to  any  servicemen  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  passage  of 
this  bill  and  hope  the  other  body  will 
give  It  prompt  attention. 

Mr.  TIERNAIV.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
coUeaguss  to  support  HJi.  8434,  a  bill 
which  w»uld  provide  additional  free  let- 
ter mall  and  air  transportation  mailing 
privileges  for  meihbers  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  on  overseas  duty. 

It  is  only  fair  that  those  who  are  pro- 
viding the  principal  defense  of  our  coun- 
try be  granted  tljiese  privileges.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  the  granting  of  free  mailing 
privileges  to  the  iervlcemen  would  be  an 
Indication  of  our  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  damy  sacrifices  that  they 
undergo.  While  many  might  question  our 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  no  one 
questions  the  courage  and  determination 
of  our  troops  who  are  continually  in- 
volved in  the  heivlest  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  also  my  b^ef  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  help  to  maintain  the  high 
morale  of  the  troops  by  making  it  easier 
for  them  to  communicate  with  their 
families  here  in  tiie  United  States. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  iMr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  give  my  fkill  support  to  the  bill 
now  under  consideration.  Passage  of  H.R. 
8434  will  do  much  to  Improve  the  morale 
of  our  Armed  Foroes  stationed  outside  the 
continental  Unltad  States  by  improving 
their  mail  service^ 

HJl.  8434  has  three  major  provisions. 
First,  the  free  mailing  privilege  on  letters 
and  sound-recorded  communications, 
now  available  only  for  servicemen  In  a 
combat  area.  Is  extended  by  this  legisla- 
tion to  Include  aD  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  overseas,  and  to  all  mem- 
bers hospitalized  l|i  any  facility  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  th0  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  where  it  Is 
located  when  \h&  hospitalization  Is  the 
result  of  disease  o^  injury  Incurred  while 
on  active  duty. 

Second,  the  airlift  privilege  for  second- 
class  news  value  publications,  now  au- 
thorized only  for  servicemen  in  combat 
areas  Is  extended  by  H  Jl.  8434  to  Include 
all  servicemen  wljio  are  located  outside 
the  continental  Uildted  States. 

Third,  this  bill  also  increases  the  max- 
imum size  of  parcels  from  60  to  72  inches, 
length  and  girth  combined,  that  may  be 
mailed  to  military  personnel  imder  the 
special  airlift  provisions  of  present  law. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  the  extension  of 
these  free  mailing  privileges.  I  ask  why 
these  privileges  sl)ould  only  be  available 


to  servicemen  in  combat  areas?  Members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  have  no  choice  about 
where  they  will  be  assigned.  Their  assign- 
ments take  them  far  away  from  their 
loved  ones  and  friends  and  the  cost  of 
telephone  communication  is  prohibitive.  I 
believe,  contrary  to  the  position  of  the 
administration,  that  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  is  needed.  It  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  improving  the  morale 
of  our  military  personnel  stationed  out- 
side the  continental  United  States.  We 
owe  it  to  them  to  do  whatever  we  can  to 
see  to  it  that  the  news  from  back  home 
gets  to  them  as  quickly  and  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  Implementation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  HJl.  8434  require  no  elaborate 
machinery  and  the  additional  cost  Is 
slight  in  comparison  to  the  service  we 
will  make  available  to  our  servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  all  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  in  voting  for  pas- 
sage of  H  Jl.  8434. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  "18434,  a  biU  to  im- 
prove overseas  mail  service  to  members 
of  the  armed  services.  I  am  happy  over 
its  early  consideration  for  I  introduced 
an  identical  bill.  HJl.  9555. 

The  three  major  provisions  of  this 
legislation  would  do  much  to  Improve 
mail  service  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  overseas.  It  would  extend  the  free 
letter  mall  privilege,  now  authorized  for 
servicemen  assigned  to  combat  areas,  to 
all  military  personnel  assigned  to  duty 
outside  the  48  contiguous  States.  Sec- 
ond, it  would  increase  the  length  and 
girth  combination  from  60  inches  to  72 
inches  for  the  maximum  size  of  parcels 
that  may  be  mailed  to  military  personnel 
under  the  special  parcel  airlift  provi- 
sions of  existing  law.  And.  finally,  it 
woiUd  extend  airlift  for  news  value  pub- 
lications to  all  military  personnel  &&- 
signed  to  duty  outside  the  48  contiguous 
States. 

Presently,  free  letter  mail  and  air 
transportation  mailing  privileges  are  lim- 
ited to  troops  in  combat  areas,  and  pack- 
ages being  sent  to  servicemen  can  be  no 
bigger  than  60  inches  in  combined  length 
and  girth. 

It  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  do,  but 
it  seems  to  me  of  utmost  importance  that 
we  take  what  steps  are  needed  to  bridge 
the  great  distance  that  separates  our 
servicemen  from  their  families  and  loved 
ones  at  home.  All  of  our  young  men  in 
the  Armed  Forces  are  performing  a  n^- 
essary  service  for  their  coimtry,  and^t 
seems  inequitable  that  families  of  mefc 
serving  in  Germany,  for  example,  shoulJ 
have  to  pay  high  postal  rates  simply  be- 
cause it  is  a  noncombat  area.  We  owe  it 
to  these  young  men  and  their  families  to 
make  every  effort  to  boost  the  morale  of 
servicemen  all  over  the  world,  and  I 
think  that  more  packages  from  home  and 
franking  privileges  for  their  mail  would 
do  just  that. 

Recent  l^slatlon  such  as  that  govern- 
ing parcels  being  airlifted  to  combat 
areas  at  the  surface  rate  plus  payment  of 
$1,  and  parcels  up  to  5  pounds  airlifted 
overseas  as  space  available  mail  at  the 
parcel  post  rate  to  the  U.S.  port  city,  was 
the  first  step  In  improving  overseas  mall 
service  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Further  improvements  are  provided  in 
H  Jl.  8434,  and  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
Is  clearly  the  next  step  we  ought  to  take. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  one 
simple  purpose:  to  boost  the  morale  of 
our  servicemen.  It  requires  no  elaborate 
machinery  to  adniinister,  and  the  cost  is 
slight.  The  net  gains,  however,  can  be 
very  great.  If  we  can  more  effectively 
help  to  combat  the  loneliness  and  fatigue 
of  our  servicemen  overseas  by  enacting 
this  legislation,  it  surely  is  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  I  would  like  to  poiaX  out 
the  fact  that  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Hawaii  whose  homes  and  fam- 
ilies are  in  the  continental  United  States 
are  just  as  much  subjected  to  loneliness 
and  fatigue  eis  those  who  are  serving  in 
other  areas  of  the  vast  Pacific.  This  legis- 
lation recognizes  the  need  for  the  restor- 
ative qualities  of  mall  to  and  from  home 
among  our  men  and  women  in  uniform 
throughout  the  world — yes,  even  if  they 
happen  to  be  stationed  amidst  the  natu- 
ral beauty  and  warm  aloha  of  the  Island 
State. 

This  is  a  humanitarian  measure  that 
merits  a  unanimous  favorable  vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Olsen)  that  the  House  suqiend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bUl  H.R.  8434. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  514,  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  366  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  CQerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  366 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl. 
614)  to  extend  programs  of  assistance  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-minute 
rule.  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  now  printed  In  the  bill,  and 
such  substitute  for  the  purposa  of  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill  and  read  by 
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titles  Instead  of  by  sections,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  lines  10  through  15  on  page 
18,  and  Unes  6  through  16  on  page  30,  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration, the  Conmilttee  shaU  rise  and  re- 
port the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  calls  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  514,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  and 
for  other  purposes.  This  measure  extends 
for  5  years — through  June  30,  1975 — all 
programs  authorized  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The 
only  major  amendment  included  In  the 
committee  bill  would  authorize  a  new 
impacted  area  aid  program  based  on  the 
number  of  children  in  each  school  district 
living  In  federally  assisted  public  hous- 
ing. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  programs  extended  by  the  bill 
provide  funds  for  the  title  I  program, 
which  will  assist  school  districts  with 
large  concentrations  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children;  library  resources, 
textbooks  and  instructional  materials; 
supplementary  education  centers;  drop- 
out prevention  programs ;  and  special  in- 
struction for  the  handicapped. 

The  impact  aid  programs,  authorized 
by  Congress  provide  funds  for  construc- 
tion, operation  smd  maintenance  of 
schools  In  districts  which  are  affected  by 
Federal  installations.  Impacted  area  aid 
provisions  for  disaster  areas  are  also  ex- 
tended. 

Authorizations  are  continued  at  fiscal 
1970  levels  which  total  approximately 
$5  billion  for  each  of  the  5  years.  The 
title  I  and  Impact  aid  programs,  which 
do  not  require  year-to-year  authoriza- 
tions because  they  are  based  on  statutory 
formulas,  are  Included  in  this  estimated 
total. 

Passage  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
is  supported  by  all  major  education 
groups,  including  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  National  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  other  labor  organizations,  many 
civic  organizations,  and  the  National 
Conference  on  C^vil  Rights. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee reported  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, by  a  recorded  vote  of  21  to  13. 
The  committee  report  held  that  22  days 
of  hearings  revealed: 

The  No.  1  priority  education  need  from  the 
Federal  level  is  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
with  timely  and  adequate  funding. 

It  also  states  that  evidence  before  the 
committee  shows  that  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  "doing 
a  successful  and  effective  Job  in  carry- 


ing out  the  congressional  purposes  for 
which  it  was  enacted." 

The  91st  Congress  has  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  herculean  task  of  enacting 
effective  legislation  to  save  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  our  Nation.  One 
on^  has  to  read  the  newspapers  and 
listen  to  the  television  reports  regarding 
the  dissension  and  Insurrection  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  to  realize  that 
the  time  is  short  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  drastic  steps  to  protect 
and  retain  our  educational  system  for 
coming  generations. 

Members  of  Congress  must  realize  that 
the  same  yardstick  of  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  college  education  methods 
of  25  years  ago  will  not  apply  under  our 
present  population  of  200  million  peo- 
ple. Today  71  percent  of  our  population, 
according  to  statistics,  have  moved  into 
urban  areas  throughout  the  country.  In 
1967  over  400,000  farm  families  left  the 
rural  areas  and  moved  into  the  urban 
centers.  The  local  taxes  on  homes  in  the 
urban  centers  have  now  reached  such  a 
high  bracket  that  schools  in  these  urban 
centers  are  closing  for  lack  of  money  in 
the  pasTnent  of  teachers'  salaries,  pur- 
chasing materials,  and  the  nimierous 
Items  necessary  to  carry  on. 

The  various  State  legislatures  are  con- 
fronted with  the  almost  impossible  task 
of  securing  enough  money  to  aid  these 
urban  localities. 

Over  the  last  20  years  the  Congress 
has  been  negligent  and  dormant  in  real- 
izing the  financial  calamity  that  hovers 
over  our  education  system  throughout 
the  Nation.  As  one  of  the  many  exam- 
ples, the  1969  Indiana  State  Legislature 
refused  to  increase  the  request  of  In- 
diana University  for  additional  financial 
help,  but  Instead  lowered  their  request 
by  over  $1  million.  The  Indiana  State 
officials  claimed  present  high  taxes  and 
scarcity  of  fimds  made  the  curtailment 
necessary. 

Educators  throughout  the  Nation  are 
alarmed  at  the  future  of  education  in- 
stitutions unless  something  drastic  is 
done  by  the  Federal  Government  to  save 
the  one  segment  of  our  economy  from 
the  threat  of  complete  retrogression  to 
the  detriment  of  millions  of  our  Ameri- 
can youth  in  future  years.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  entirely 
boastful  of  its  cooperation  in  aiding  our 
expanding  education  demands  during  the 
population  explosion  over  yie  last  25 
years. 

In  most  metropolitan  cities  throughout 
the  country  school  construction  has  com- 
pletely fallen  behind  in  taking  care  of 
the  Increased  demand  to  accommodate 
our  school  population. 

I  vividly  remember  standing  In  the 
well  of  this  House,  along  with  other 
Members,  who  realized  the  danger  to  our 
school  system  back  15  years  ago,  asking 
the  Congress  to  protect  us  from  the  criti- 
cal danger  which  we  are  now  passing 
through  in  our  elementary  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  Back  in  1956  a 
bill  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  asking  for 
$400  million  for  school  construction  was 
defeated  by  45  votes.  In  the  following 
year,  in  1957,  HJl.  1,  another  bill,  asking 
for  Federal  aid  for  our  schools  was  de- 
feated on  July  25,  1957,  by  208  to  203 


votes.  Five  votes  was  the  margin  of  de- 
feat. I  have  often  thought  since  then 
that  had  these  bills  passed,  the  congested 
schools,  especially  in  our  metropolitan 
areas,  would  have  had  ample  money  for 
school  expansion,  teachers'  salaries,  and 
other  necessary  material  to  extend  to 
millions  of  our  youth  opportunities  to 
secure  a  basic  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Had  those  bills  been  passed  it 
Is  difBcult  to  estimate  how  many  grade 
and  high  school  dropouts  would  have 
continued  their  education  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing these  high-powered  agitators  who 
go  about  the  country  organizing  riots. 
burning  cities,  homes,  stores,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  not  very  difficult  for  the  pro- 
fessional agitator  to  organize  the  imedu- 
cated  who  are  not  qualified  to  secure 
satisfactory  emplojmient  and  who  have 
been  denied  an  education  which  this 
great,  rich  land  of  ours  could  easily  af- 
ford if  the  Congress  would  cooperate  with 
this  national  school  emergency. 

This  bin  that  comes  before  you  today 
is  asking  for  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
pending  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Some  Members.  I  under- 
stand, are  going  to  favor  an  amendment 
to  limit  the  extension  of  this  legislation 
to  only  2  years.  This  curtailment  would 
be  a  monumental  mistake  and  detrimen- 
tal to  the  future  education  of  millions 
of  our  youth.  With  only  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  this  bill  school  officials  cannot 
outline  a  necessary  program  for  future 
expansion  because  they  will  be  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  the  Congress  will  decide 
to  do  at  the  end  of  the  2-year  period, 
and  that  uncertainty  will  cripple  the  ex- 
pansion program  before  it  can  be  started; 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

By  the  defeat  of  the  two  above  men- 
tioned bills  back  in  1956  and  1957  and 
the  curtailment  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion programs  during  the  past  20  years, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
been  indirectly  responsible  and  must 
share  the  blame  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
dissatisfaction  and  discontentment  In  our 
education  system  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  our  Nation.  The  American  peo- 
ple, parents  and  our  school  age  youth 
are  looking  to  the  91st  Congress  to  act. 
This  week  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
tell  the  parents  and  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  that  we  will  cooperate  in  every 
way  possible  to  provide  fimds  to  aid  the 
primary  and  secondary  school  systems 
of  the  Nation  to  give  to  school  age  boys 
and  girls  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
their  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  legislation  Is 
composed  of  eight  titles. 

TITLE  I 

Title  I  provides  for  major  effort  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  of  our 
American  youth.  Today  there  are  over 
8  million  adults  in  America  who  have  had 
less  than  a  5-year  elementary  school  edu- 
cation. Millions  of  middle-aged  in  our 
Nation  are  unemployed  because  of  lack 
of  school  facilities  in  their  younger 
years. 

By  1968  over  9  million  children  were 
being  served  by  title  I  programs  in  this 
legislation.  This  covers  over  16  thou- 
sand school  districts  across  the  Nation. 
About  500,000  children  attending  non- 
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public  schools  aae  Included  in  the  9  mil- 
lion. 

In  1967  the  kmount  spent  on  non- 
public-school  pupils  rose  from  $57  to 
$75  per  child  inqlcatlng  an  increased  in- 
volvement in  tittle  I  programs  by  non- 
public schools. 

Title  I  of  this  legislation  has  sought 
to  reach  special  classes  of  educationally 
deprived  children.  Over  $45  million  is 
now  invested  in  programs  serving  some 
185,000  children  of  migratory  farm 
laborers.  Appro^niately  $30  million  hsis 
been  expended  for  aid  to  over  1,200  In- 
stitutions for  Neglected  and  deprived 
children.  j 

In  1967,  $12.9  ImlUion  was  invested  in 
special  educational  services  for  over 
80.000  children  with  physical  or  mental 
handicaps.  Another  $5  million  was  spent 
for  educational  Services  to  some  50,000 
Indian  children  In  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs Schools.       I 

prrLX  n 

Title  n  provides  for  school  library  re- 
sources, textbookg  and  other  instruction- 
al materials. 

Under  title  U  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  over  70,500 
public  school  libiaries  were  expanded  in 
1967.  Some  44.6  inillion  children  and  1.8 
million  teachers  I  benefited  from  title  n 
funds.  Over  58  million  books  have  been 
distributed  to  lioraries  and  classrooms, 
besides  many  other  instructional  ma- 
terials. Thirty  Stjates  have  started  dem- 
onstration programs  where  school  per- 
sonnel can  studj^,  at  first  hand,  library 
services  and  instructional  resources  of 
the  highest  quality.  Mobile  demonstra- 
tion programs  hfive  been  instituted  for 
rural  areas.  Froni  1966  through  1968,  al- 
most $300  millioii  has  been  funded  for 
this  program.  Tlie  fiscal  year  1969  ap- 
propriation is  $50  million. 

TITLE    m 


for  supplemental  ed- 

and  services. 

time  there  are  about 

m  programs  funded 

under  the  State  ad- 

m.  These  programs 

persons,  including 

and  non -public -school 


Title  m  provid|Es 
ucational  centers 

At  the  present 
1,800  active  title 
for  the  most  pa^t 
ministration  of  title 
will  serve  10  million 
9  million  public 
students. 

irri-E  rv 

Title  IV  provides  educational  research 
and  training. 

tITLE    V 

Title  V  extend^  grants  to  strengthen 
State  departments  of  education.  With 
the  help  of  title  ,5  over  1.000  positions 
were  added  to  State  education  agencies 
enactment.  State  pro- 
fessional staffs  hive  increased  by  4,260, 
enabling  specializ  ed  technical  services  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  new  pro- 
gram development. 


Title    VI    prov 
handicapped  children 

Under  this  titlp 
to  take  care  of 
lion    handicappec 
the  Nation  as  post  ible 

Title  VI  extends 
the  blind  and  the 
vided  under  this 
compared    with 


TITLE    VI 

des    for   education   of 


every  effort  is  made 
many  of  the  3.3  mil- 
children    throughout 


aid  to  the  deaf  and 

amoimt  of  money  pro- 

title  has  been  small 

the    demands    of    the 


much-needed    care    of    these    afflicted 
American  citizens. 

Title  VI  also  deals  with  the  expan- 
sion of  teacher  education  and  research 
and  demonstration  programs. 

TITLE  Vn 

Title  vn  desils  with  additional  teach- 
ers and  material  to  aid  the  needs  of 
children  with  limited  English-speaking 
ability  in  schools  having  high  concen- 
trations of  such  children.  These  chil- 
dren number  around  3  million  of  school 
age  and  are  especially  educationally 
disadvantaged  because  of  their  limited 
communication  skills. 

TITLE  Vm 

Title  vm  provides  for  a  special  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  prevention  of 
dropout  youths  in  grade  and  high  school 
categories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  Congress  corrects 
its  mistake  of  former  years. 

The  youth  of  our  Nation  and  their 
parents  are  asking  for  your  support. 

This  educational  bill  should  pass  for 
a  5-year  period  without  crippling  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Without  any  reference  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gentleman's  comments 
whatsoever,  I  wonder  if  he  would  ex- 
plain to  the  House  v;hy  on  page  2,  lines 
5  and  6,  the  House  resolution  waives 
points  of  order  on  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  an  amendment  for  specified 
areas. 

I  had  the  time  and  the  opportunity 
to  look  up  these  two  areas  in  the  bill 
proper,  those  where  points  of  order  are 
waived,  and  one  gives  carte  blanc  with- 
in a  one-fortieth  or  1  percent  overall 
appropriation  restriction,  to  hire  "with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws" 
or  anything  else,  all  personnel  for  the 
Council's  purposes.  "This  would  deny 
them  retirement  rights — and  cause 
many  other  problems,  including  wages. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  I  appreciate 
the  Committee  on  Rules  specifically  say- 
ing wherein  the  waiver  of  points  of  order 
do  pertain  in  the  bill.  Of  course,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  all  Members  to  further 
check  the  committee,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine if  there  are  other  areas  wherein 
points  of  order  might  be  allowed,  with- 
in the  bill  itself.  I  understand  a  blanket 
waiver  was  prepared  but  the  Committee 
on  Rules  limited  waivers  to  these  two. 
This  is  an  open-ended  personnel  raid 
in  unspecified  classes,  and  a  "backdoor" 
raid  on  the  Treasury. 

The  second  point  is  on  page  20,  and 
permits  transfer  of  funding.  Bad  enough, 
but  almost  customary  enough  to  re- 
quire no  comment. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  ex- 
plain why  the  Committee  on  Rules 
granted  the  rule  waiving  points  of  order, 
because  this  is  again  denying  the  in- 
dividual Members  of  their  prerogative 
and  function  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question.  Technically,  these 
points  in  the  bill  are  made  on  existing 
law  to  broaden  the  use  of  funds  to  be 
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used.  Technically,  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation at  this  time  would  enable  funds 
already  appropriated  for  1969  to  be  used 
for  purposes  other  than  that  for  which 
they  were  specifically  provided.  That  is 
the  only  reason  I  know  of. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  That  is  entirely  true,  sis 
I  admitted  in  my  remarks,  on  the  ques- 
tion about  page  20;  but,  it  is  not  pertinent 
to  page  13,  lines  10  through  15: 

(e)  The  Council  Is  authorized,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  technical  assistance 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions, 
and  to  this  end  up  to  one-fortieth  of  1  per 
centum  of  any  appropriations  for  grants 
under  this  title  will  be  available  for  this 
purpose. 

This  completely  negates  all  responsi- 
bility under  the  legislation  in  violation 
of  Public  Law  84-801— section  2953,  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  I  see  no  reason 
whatsoever  for  points  of  order  here, 
being  waived. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Missouri  that 
the  one-fortieth  of  1  percent  of  any  ap- 
propriation for  grants  were  funds  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  1969,  and  this  is  an 
amendment  added  in  committee  which 
proposes  to  expend  the  funds  for  reasons 
other  than  the  amount  would  be  appro- 
priated. It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
seek  to  waive  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  is  the  gentleman 
saying  to  me  that  paragraph  ^e)  on  page 
13,  lines  10  to  15,  is  applicable  only  to 
one-fortieth  of  1  percent  of  1969  ap- 
propriated funds  for  this  purpose  and 
does  not  apply  in  the  future? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No,  this  will  apply  in 
the  future.  This  is  an  amendment  to  the 
law. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then  the  gentleman  would 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  way  of 
telling  what  the  appropriation  might  be 
in  the  future,  and  therefore  it  is  on  open- 
ended  authorization? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  with  your  rea- 
soning, but  it  is  something  that  the  com- 
mittee will  continuously  review  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that 
this  is  poor  legislative  policy.  The  record 
has  not  been  enhanced  here  on  the  fioor. 
For  that  reason  alone  the  rule  should 
be  defeated  out  of  hand.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  consumed  16 
minutes.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  explained.  House  Resolu- 
tion 366  is  a  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  514)  to 
extend  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  and 
for  other  purposes.  It  provides  an  open 
rule  with  4  hours  of  general  debate. 
The  committee  substitute  is  made  in 
order  as  an  original  bill  for  purposes 
of  amendment,  and  the  bill  should  be 
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read  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.  The 
waiver  of  p>oints  of  order  is  provided 
specifically  rather  than  generally  as  re- 
quested by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Points  of  order  are  waived 
against  lines  10  through  15  on  page  13 
and  lines  6  through  16  on  page  20.  In 
both  instances  the  waiver  is  necessary 
because  of  the  transfer  of  previously 
appropriated  funds  from  one  program  to 
another  in  the  existing  act. 

Under  the  rules  the  normal  require- 
ment would  be  for  such  transfers  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations reappropriating  the  funds. 
The  waiver  removes  the  necessity  for  this 
time-consuming  step. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  514.  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1969,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  explained  in 
a  letter  mailed  to  all  Members  within 
the  last  day  or  two,  is  a  simple  5-year 
extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  In  addition,  it 
extends  the  impacted  areas  program  in 
Public  Laws  874  and  815,  with  consider- 
able expansion  in  coverage. 

The  present  law>  does  not  expire  until 
June  30.  1970,  and;  this  bill  proposes  to 
extend  the  authorisation  for  5  additional 
years,  or  until  Juiie  30,  1975.  As  seems 
to  be  normtil  when  we  are  considering 
bills  from  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, there  is  a  sense  of  emergency,  but 
I  fail  to  see  the  emergency  currently 
existing  since  this  legislation  does  not 
expire  for  over  a  year. 

Total  authorized  spending  contained 
in  the  bill  exceeds  $26  billion  over  the 
next  5  years,  with  approximately  $15 
billion  allocated  for  title  I.  This  title 
provides  for  the  distribution  of  funds  to 
the  States  according  to  a  formula  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  some  time  and 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  very  in- 
equitable and  unfair,  but  the  committee 
chose  to  take  the  easy  way  out  and  con- 
tinue unchanged  most  of  the  program. 

The  formulas  provide  that  a  State 
shall  receive  funds  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  poor  children  based  on  census 
figures  and  State  assistance  under  its  aid 
to  the  dependent  children  program. 

The  second  determining  factor  is  the 
per  pupil  expenditure  by  States.  The  per 
pupil  assistance  may  be  based  on  either 
one-half  the  national  average  or  the 
State  average,  whichever  is  higher.  This, 
of  course,  gives  larger  payments  to  the 
wealthier  States  who  are  spending  more 
for  education. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  as  con- 
tained in  the  report  in  regard  to  some  of 
these  inequities:  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
are  neighboring  farm  States  in  the 
Middle  West,  with  very  similar  economic 
conditions  and  income,  yet  Kansas  re- 
ceives $157.38  per  pupil  allotment  while 
Nebraska  receives  $117.61.  Let  us  take 
two  of  the  Southwestern  States,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  Arizona  receives  a  per 
pupil  allotment  of  $157.34,  whereas  New 
Mexico  receives  $176.38,  a  difference  of 
almost  $20.  Michigan  and  Illinois  are 
similar  and  neighboring  States.  Both 
States  expend  well  above  the  national 
per  pupil  average  on  the  education  of 
their  children.  Consequently,  the  base 
rate  is  practically  the  same  for  both 


States.  Yet,  Michigan  receives  $138.45  per 
pupil  and  Illinois  receives  $155.74,  or  a 
difference  of  $17.29. 

Title  n  covers  the  Library  Assistance 
program,  the  total  authorization  of 
which  is  $200  million.  The  budget  esti- 
mate for  fiscal  year  1970  is  $42  million. 

Title  VI  provides  assistance  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  children,  and 
again  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in 
fiscal  year  1969,  although  $162.5  million 
was  authorized,  only  $29,250  was  appro- 
priated. 

Under  title  vn,  bilingual  education 
programs,  $40  million  is  authorized  for 
each  year,  but  the  budget  recommenda- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1970  is  $10  million. 

It  appears  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  has  used  extremely  high 
figures  that  are  not  realistic  as  contrasted 
with  the  amount  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  feels  should  be  appropriated 
for  the  various  programs  included  in  this 
piece  of  legislation.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
that  they  come  up  with  some  perhaps 
more  realistic  figures  in  the  future. 

Now  I  would  like  to  come  to  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  program  originally  set  up 
for  the  purpose  in  1950  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  school  districts  who  had  an  im- 
mediate and  large  influx  of  schoolchil- 
dren because  of  the  location  of  a  Federal 
installation  in  their  districts. 

Total  authorization  provided  in  H.R. 
514  for  fiscal  year  1970  is  $648  million, 
plus  $235  million  to  take  care  of  the 
amendment  which  will  add  the  children 
of  families  living  in  low-income  Federal 
housing,  or  a  total  authorization  for  Pub- 
lic Law  874  of  $883  million.  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  in  1963  our  total  appropriation  for 
Public  Law  874  was  only  $231,293,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inequities  have  existed  in 
Public  Law  874  for  many  years,  and  cor- 
rections have  been  recommended  by  vari- 
ous commissioners  of  education,  under 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  Presi- 
dents, yet  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  refused  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem. 

In  section  1  of  the  declaration  of  pol- 
icy of  the  Impacted  areas  program,  it 
states  as  follows : 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  It  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  those  local  educational 
agencies  upon  which  the  United  States  has 
placed  financial  burdens  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that: 

( 1 )  The  revenue  available  to  such  agencies 
has  been  reduced  by  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  by  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  categories  of  students 
imder  this  program. 

The  "A"  students  are  those  whose  par- 
ents live  and  work  on  Federal  property, 
and  the  school  district  receives  100-per- 
cent payment  under  one  of  the  following 
three  formulas: 

First,  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture of  adjoining  school  districts  within 
a  region ;  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  State;  or  the  average  na- 
tional per  pupil  expenditure,  whichever 
of  the  three  is  higher. 

The  "B"  students  are  those  whose  par- 
ents work  on  a  Federal  installation,  but 


who  live  in  private  housing  away  from 
the  installation.  The  school  district  re- 
ceives 50  percent  of  the  highest  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  one  of  the  above 
three  categories  for  "B"  students. 

An  inequity  which  exists,  however,  in 
this  area  is  that  school  districts  that  are 
outside  of  the  location  of  the  Federal  in- 
stallation also  receive  the  same  compen- 
sation. This  type  of  school  district  has 
not  been  adversely  affected  through  the 
loss  of  tax  revenues,  since  the  Federal  in- 
stallation is  not  within  its  district.  As  a 
consequence,  this  is  just  a  bonanza  for 
these  school  districts.  If  there  is  Justi- 
fication for  this  type  of  payment,  the 
same  argument  could  be  made  for  as- 
sistance to  a  community  which  has  a 
sudden  influx  of  children  from  a  newly 
established  plant  in  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy. 

There  are  many  economic  pluses  for  a 
community  with  a  Federal  installation, 
and  those  who  work  in  a  Federal  instal- 
lation and  live  off.  pay  taxes  on  their 
homes  and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  local  economy  through  the  purchase 
of  groceries,  drugs,  clothing,  and  so  forth. 

In  regard  to  the  formula  which  allows 
the  national  average  of  expenditures  per 
pupil  to  be  used  in  figuring  the  allotment 
to  a  school  district,  this  has  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 
I  quote  from  Francis  Kepple,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  April  2,  1963 : 

Such  a  rate  bears  no  reasonable  relation 
to  the  revenue  losses  or  financial  burden  oc- 
casioned for  a  particular  school  district  by 
Federal  property  tax  exemption.  Its  effect, 
indeed,  to  a  Federal  payment  of  the  full  cost 
per  "A"  category  pupil  to  many  school  dis- 
tricts which  receive  in  addition  substantial 
state  aid  for  these  same  pupils. 

The  original  bill  provided  for  a  3- 
percent  absorption  requirement  which 
was  to  go  into  effect  the  following  year 
which  provided  that  a  school  district 
should  absorb  a  number  of  federally  con- 
nected students  equal  to  3  percent  of 
average  daily  attendance.  The  theory  be- 
hind this  provision  was  that  a  commu- 
nity received  economic  benefit  from  hav- 
ing the  Federal  installation  in  its  midst 
This  was  repealed,  however,  at  the  insist- 
ence of  school  superintendents  from 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  its  place 
was  provided  that  there  should  be  a  3- 
percent  eligibility  requirement  rather 
than  an  absorption  requirement.  Thus,  a 
school  district  would  receive  payment  for 
all  federally  connected  pupils  as  soon  as 
their  number  reached  3  percent  of  all 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

A  further  provision  was  added  in  1958 
that  if  a  school  district  lost  a  Federal  in- 
stallation that  the  payment  to  the  school 
district  should  continue  for  the  following 
3  years. 

Commissioner  L.  G.  Derthic  testifying 
before  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  on  June  9,  1959,  stated: 

This  amendment  is  manifestly  discrimina- 
tory as  respects  a  school  district  which  barely 
meets  the  three  percent  condition  of  eligi- 
bility in  a  given  year,  and  barely  falls  to  meet 
that  condition  in  a  subsequent  year  as 
against  another  school  district  which  barely 
falls  to  meet  such  eligibility  conditions  In 
either  year. 
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CommlsBloier  Prancla  Kepple  on  April 
2,  1963,  In  ttstUying  before  the  House 
Committee,  stated: 

Such  phAaing  out  of  Federal  p«7mant  la 
uaneceesary,  stooe  section  »-F  of  tbe  l»w 
permlta  a  one  year  oontlnvunoe  of  payments 
In  the  case  of  a  decrease  In  the  number  of 
Federally  connected  children  for  which  a 
school  district  bad  reasonably  prepared  In 
anticipation  o|  eUglbUlty  for  Federal  pay- 
ment when  su^h  decrease  Is  due  to  a  seces- 
sion In  Federal  itctlTltles. 

Other  Inequities  have  been  pointed  out 
over  the  years  by  witnesses  for  HEW 
before  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  bpt  the  committee  has  done 
nothing  to  implement  these  suggested 
changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a 
report  published  In  June  1963,  entitled, 
"The  Federal  Government  and  Educa- 
tion." which  was  a  report  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  chaired  by  the 
able  gentlewqman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
■Qrebw)  . 

At 'that  time  111  Federal  programs  of 
education  wene  Identified  In  various  de- 
partments of  Government.  In  the  report 
It  was  stated  that  the  committee  was  un- 
certain as  to  Whether  or  not  they  had 
actually  been  able  to  ascertain  all  of  the 
education  programs  in  various  depart- 
ments as  no  Qompilatlon  had  ever  been 
made.  I  quote  from  page  4  of  the  report. 

In  many  of  tl)e  large  agencies  there  Is  not 
even,  at  a  centrW  point  complete  knowledge 
of  all  the  educational  programs  they  ad- 
minister. ' 

Another  quQte  from  the  report  dated 
June  14, 1963:  I 

This  report  sfcows  that  whUe  the  Federal 
Government  Is  inyolyed  In  many  parts  of  the 
Educational  system,  and  a  major  partner  In 
the  higher  edU(jatlon  system,  there  Is  Uttle 
evidence  of  a  well  coordinated  program. 

The  conunlttiee  raised  various  problems 
which  need  attention.  I  would  like  to  re- 
fer only  to  a  few  of  them. 

First.  The  reimbursement  for  Indirect 
costs  in  research  grants. 

Second.  The^e  is  no  government-wide 
directory  available  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities Indicating  which  agencies  are 
actively  engaged  in  or  interested  in  de- 
veloping programs  in  the  various  re- 
search and  training  fields.  In  this  con- 
nection. Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  House  last  week  added 
another  education  program  to  the  De- 
partment of  interior  with  a  total  au- 
thorization of  |62  million  over  the  next 
3  years  for  grafts  to  colleges  who  will  set 
up  a  course  of  study  in  water  pollution 
and  for  scholarehips  to  students  to  take 
this  course. 

Education  pifograms  should  be  han- 
dled by  the  Oflce  of  Education  under 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  not  spread  throughout 
all  of  the  varibus  departments  of  the 
Government.  Wfe  compounded  this  prob- 
lem last  week  by  adding  still  another 
program  and  assigning  it  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  tune  of  a 
$62  million  authorization. 

Third.  There ,  is  no  uniformity  even 
within  a  single ,  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  regard]  to  such  administrative 
details  as  regiil4tions  for  recordkeeping, 
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rejjorts  on  technical  Ju«»mpllahment8, 
and  the  financial  status  of  projects. 

The  committee  also  calls  attention  to 
other  problems  which  I  will  not  go  into 
at  the  present  time. 

The  committee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green)  asked  on  page  9  of  Its  re- 
port, and  I  quote: 

Should  there  not "  be  centered  In  some 
agency  reliable  up-to-date  Information  on 
all  existing  educational  programs  of  tbe 
Federal  government  as  well  as  information 
on  future  planning  of  aU  agencies  engaged 
in  them?  What  is  needed  to  provide  fuller 
and  more  current  information  on  such  pro- 
grams? 


And  another  point  which  the  commit- 
tee makes,  and  I  quote: 

Should  there  not  be  centered  In  some 
agency  more  formal  coordination  among 
agencies  engaged  In  essenUal  slmUar  pro- 
grams as  for  example  among:  A.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Office  of  Education  In  foreign 
language  training,  the  development  of  lan- 
guage teaching  aids  and  foreign  aid  studies? 
B.  The  Department  of  State,  USIA,  AID,  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreigners. 

Other  recommendations  are  made 
along  these  lines. 

The  report  further  asks: 

Would  It  be  desirable  for  all  student  aid 
programs  to  be  coordinated  through  one 
agency? 

With  ill  Federal  education  programs 
which  could  be  identified  in  1963,  and 
with  the  proliferation  In  this  area  since 
that  time,  there  could  be  as  many  as  200 
different  Federal  education  programs  to- 
day, yet  no  one  knows  for  sure. 

Instead  of  turning  out  legislation  such 
as  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today  which 
does  not  expire  until  June  30,  1970.  it 
seons  to  me  that  the  committee  shoiild 
make  a  major  effort  to  catalog  all  of  the 
Federal  education  programs  and  from 
this  study  come  up  with  recommenda- 
tions to  the  House  to  consolidate  and 
make  more  effective  the  programs  we 
now  have. 

With  the  great  proliferation  of  edu- 
cational programs,  there  is  an  inevitable 
overlapping  and  duplication  and  with 
the  total  expenditures  at  the  Federal 
level  now  running  In  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars, such  a  study  should  have  a  No.  1 
priority,  and  could  eliminate  the  duplica- 
tion which  currently  exists  at  a  saving 
of  substantial  sums. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  work  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
the  bill  which  we  have  before  us  today 
that  the  amount  actually  appropriated 
for  the  various  programs  is  only  30  to  40 
percent  of  the  amount  authorized.  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  adopt  substantial 
and  major  amendments  to  this  legisla- 
tion, particularly  in  regard  to  reducing 
the  5-year  authorization  period  to  a  2- 
year  period  and  substantial  and  mean- 
ingful amendments  to  the  impacted  aid 
program. 

I  suKxjrt  the  rule,  but  oppose  the  leg- 
islation as  it  is  currently  written. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  and  ask  If 
he  will  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee  a 
question.  In  laying  the  groundwork  for 
the  question  I  tiim  to  page  13  of  the 
bill  wherein  the  language  reads  as 
foUows: 

(e)  Tbe  CouncU  is  authorized,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  technical  assistance 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions,  

And  so  forth,  this  language  being  pro- 
tected by  a  waiver  In  the  rule  of  a  point 
of  order. 

Now,  Is  the  gentleman — the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor— aware  of  the  public  law  which 
provides  that  in  Instances  of  this  kind 
there  must  be  an  explanation  on  the  part 
of  the  agency  or  the  department  of  Gov- 
ernment affected  by  this  sort  of  language 
setting  forth  the  msm-hours  of  employ- 
ment, the  costs  and  various  other  details 
as  to  employees  to  be  hired? 

Where  in  tlie  report,  or  any  other 
statement  accompanying  this  bill,  is 
there  a  statement  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  law? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  similar  lan- 
guage to  this  has  been  placed  in  many 
bills  that  have  been  brought  to  this  floor. 
I  do  not  know  whether  one-fortieth  of 
1  percent  is  reasonable  for  the  services. 

There  is  nothing  wrong,  as  I  see  It 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  get  this  straight, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
one-fortieth  of  1  percent  authorization 
for  expenditure.  I  am  talking  about  the 
apparent  failure  to  meet  the  employ- 
ment requirement.  I  am  asking  if  the 
gentleman  can  show  me  anywhere  in  the 
report  or  any  statement  accompanying 
this  bill  where  there  is  compUance  with 
the  requirement  of  the  public  law  with 
respect  to  open -end  employment  and 
pay.  This  apparently  waives  all  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  If  the  gentleman  can 
show  me  any  statement,  setting  forth 
the  required  information,  the  question 
will  be  answered.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  report? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  WeU.  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman,  we  do  not  want  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  commission,  and  here  we 
Just  authorize  them,  we  are  waiving  the 
civil  service  laws  to  give  them  authority 
to  employ  the  necessary  personnel 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  the  public  law 
says  you  cannot  do  this,  and  not  be  in 

violation  of  thfe  law 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  many  bills 
have  been  brought  before  this  Congress 
last  year  and  the  year  before  that  made 
exceptions,  and  this  is  one  of  those  ex- 
ceptions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  make  it  more  obnox- 
ious, this  is  protected  by  a  waiver  of  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  Is  necessary  because 
they  used  funds  that  are  already  appro- 
priated for  the  regular  programs  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent purpose,  and  they  had  to  waive 
points  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  shielding. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  made  by 
the  gentleman  with  regard  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  in  the  statement  the  gentle- 
man just  made.  I  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  to  page  69  of  the 
report.  The  table  that  is  contained  at 
that  place  indicates  that  the  average  al- 
location for  each  child  under  title  I  is 
$154.94.  but  it  indicates  that  in  the  State 
of  Virginia  that  per  pupU  it  Is  $140.52. 
In  fact,  there  are  32  States  that  received 
less  than  the  average. 

Now,  would  that  mean — and  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  would  it  be  a  fair  as- 
sumption to  assume  that  more  taxpayers' 
money  is  going  to  the  richer  States  than 
to  the  poorer  States?  And  are  those  32 
States  that  receive  less  than  the  average 
actually  losing  money  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  Is  correct,  and 
that  is  the  result  of  this  complicated  and 
unrealistic  formula,  so  that  a  State  which 
spends  more  on  education  than  the  na- 
tional average  receives  more  funds  under 
this  program. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  further,  I  noticed 
that  the  gentleman's  own  State  of  Ne- 
braska is  right  at  the  end  of  this  list. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  that  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia is  not  far  from  it. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  is  going  to  cost 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  Nebraska 
money  rather  than  to  bring  money  into 
those  States? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  It  would  bring  money 
into  the  State,  but  I  still  believe  the  basic 
formula  is  unfair  and  inequitable.  I  am 
sure  an  amendment  will  be  offered  on 
the  floor  within  the  next  day  or  two  to 
change  this  formula  in  title  I. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  It  will  take  more 
money  out  of  the  State  than  it  brings  In, 
where  they  are  less  than  the  average; 
would  that  be  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Not  necessarily;  no. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


[BoUNo.89] 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Evidently  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 
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Anderson,  ni. 

Bckhardt 

Moss 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  La. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Tenn. 

Fallon 

Ottlnger 

Annunzlo 

pmdley 

Podell 

Astabroolc 

Pish 

PoweU 

Ashley 

Flynt 

Puclnskl 

Barrett 

Foley 

PurceU 

Bates 

Ford, 

Held,  N.Y. 

BeU,  Calif. 

WmiamD. 

Ronan 

Bingham 

Frellnghuysen 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Blanton 

Green.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Blatnlk 

Griffiths 

Rostenkowskl 

Boggs 

Hanley 

Roudebush 

Brademas 

Harsha 

Rumsfeld 

Brasco 

Hubert 

St.  Onge 

Brock 

Jarman 

Sandman 

Brooks 

Jonas 

Scheuer 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Cabin 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Keith 
Klrwan 
Landrum 
Lipscomb 

Slkes 

Smith.  Calif. 
Sullivan 
Symington 

Long,  La. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Lowensteln 

Thompson,  Ga 

McCloskey 

Tunney 

Macdonald, 

Ullman 

Chamberlain 

Mass. 

Vlgorlto 

Chlsholm 

MacGregor 

Watklns 

Clancy 

Mahon 

Watson 

Clausen, 

MalUiard 

Watts 

DonH. 

May 

WhaUey 

Clay 

Mayne 

Wilson,  Bob 

Cowger 

Mlkva 

Wilson, 

Davis,  Ga. 

Monagan 

Charles  H. 

Dawson 

Moorhead 

Wydler 

DlKgs 

Morse 

Toung 

Dwyer 

Morton 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  331  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1969 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  extend  programs 
of  assistance  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THS   COMMITTEE   Or    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  514.  with  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bin  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres)  will 
be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chalrmem,  I  personally  feel  that 
we  come  before  this  (Chamber  today  with 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  leg- 
islation the  House  has  ever  considered. 
I  know  we  have  some  sharp  differences 
of  opinion,  but  in  the  committee,  the 
record  will  show  that  we  gave  H.R.  514  as 
thorough  consideration  as  any  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  been  reported  by  the 
Committee    on   Education   and   Labor. 


Every  paragraph  of  existing  law  was  re- 
viewed carefully  and  every  amendment 
offered  was  given  the  most  thorough  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  dur- 
ing these  proceedings,  the  minority  were 
most  attentive  and  they  gave  invaluable 
assistance  in  our  work  on  H.R.  514.  As 
will  become  obvious  in  this  debate,  the 
major  point  of  contention  during  our 
consideration  in  the  committee  Is  the 
length  of  the  extension  proposed  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams. I  believe  the  committee  acted 
properly  in  proposing  a  5-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary- 
Education  Act.  Based  on  the  extensive 
hearing  record  compiled,  the  committee 
could  not  have  acted  in  any  other  way. 
The  four  volumes  of  hearings  on  H.R. 
514  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Federal  dollar  for  education  can  be  more 
effectively  utilized  for  the  improvement 
of  education  if  local  school  administra- 
tors can  be  assured  that  the  program  is 
more  than  a  temporary  venture  of  the 
Congress.  The  hearings  this  year  confirm 
what  we  know  to  be  the  case  from  the 
hearings  conducted  in  1965.  1966,  and 
1967 — that  short-term  authorizations 
preclude  long-range  planning  by  school 
officials.  By  authorizing  elementary  and 
secondary  school  programs  for  5  years, 
we  will  permit  local  educational  agencies 
across  the  country  to  give  maximum  ef- 
fect to  Federal  fimds  by  planning  their 
uses  in  advance. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
for  a  5-year  extension  is  basic  to  the 
effective  Implementation  of  the  essen- 
tial programs  we  seek  to  extend  by  this 
legislation.  If  we  believe  in  this  pro- 
gram— and  I  think  the  membership  of 
this  House  does  believe  in  it — a  5-year 
extension  Is  most  reasonable.  If  we  want 
to  obtain  the  maximum  benefits  from 
the  Federal  dollar— if  we  want  our  local 
educational  agencies  to  be  able  to  secure 
qualified  personnel — and  if  we  want  local 
educational  agencies  to  Interrelate  and 
coordinate  Federal  funds  with  local  and 
State  dollars — a  5 -year  extension  is 
essential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  re- 
flects the  advice  and  judgment  of  the 
best  authorities  in  the  Nation.  A  5-year 
extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  responds  to  the 
unanimous   request   of   school    officials, 
principals,  and  administrators.  H.R.  514 
Is  a  reflection  of  what  local  educational 
agencies  personnel  know  to  be  the  need 
from  their  experience  working  with  these 
programs  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  It  Is 
not  as  will  be  alleged  here  today,  an 
attempt  to  deprive  the  new  administra- 
tion of  an  opportunity  to  amend  or  re- 
vise the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act.  The  record  shows  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
always  actively  given  consideration  to 
legislation  improving  or  modifying  pro- 
grams where  needed.  It  is  a  matter  of 
public  record.  In  response  to  the  testi- 
mony   presented    by    the   Secretary    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  April 
this  year,  that  at  any  time  the  present 
administration   wishes  to   be  heard  on 
legislative  proposals  to  revise  programs 
carried  on  under  the  ESEA,  I  would  Ini- 
tiate such  proceedings  promptly. 
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Mr.  Chairman,!  there  is  more  than  ad- 
equate precedent!  for  long-term  authori- 
zations for  education  programs.  When 
we  originally  enacted  the  impacted  areas 
legislation,  we  provided  a  3-year  author- 
ization. Last  year,  by  virtue  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  we  au- 
thorized some  30  programs  for  a  3-year 
period.  When  we  originally  enacted  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  during 
the  Elsenhower  idmlnlstratlon,  we  au- 
thorized a  4-year  program. 

Long  term  authorizations  have  been 
enacted  for  othet  significant  and  effec- 
tive programs.  T^he  Smith -Hughes  Act 
of  1917  and  the  |  George -Harden  Act  of 
1946  contained  jpermanent  authoriza- 
tions, as  did  the|  Vocational  Education 
he  Vocational  Educa- 
of  1968.  For  an  ex- 
time,  the  Vocational 
t  contained  a  perma- 
When  we  have  per- 
such  as  we  do  with 
the.  Vocational  Education  Act,  we  are  not 
under  ejjtij'eme  pressure  of  an  immediate 
termination  date  Jor  authorizations,  and 
we  are  able  to  dejiberate  at  great  length 
and  to  carry  out  jour  oversight  function 
In  a  more  meaningful  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  has  amended  the  ESEA 
every  year  of  its  [existence.  I  venture  to 
say  we  will  amend  it  in  1970  and  in  1971, 
even  though  it  ware  to  be  given  a  5-year 
extension,  as  is  proposed  by  H  R.  514. 
That  we  will  cpnsider  legislation  to 
amend  the  ESE4  even  though  there  is 
no  immediate  tetmination  date  is  per- 
haps best  demonstrated  by  reference  to 
what  took  place  tn  1965.  It  was  shortly 
after  President  Johnson  signed  Public 
Law  89-10.  that  I  the  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  39-3  IB,  which  contained  ex- 
tensive amendments  to  the  original  act. 

Let  me  describ^  briefly  the  purpose  of 
each  title  of  the  j  act  which  we  propose 
to  amend,  and  wl^y  it  must  be  continued 
in  the  coming  years. 

TITLX  I 

Title  I  provides  if  or  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies]  through  State  depart- 
ments of  educaticii  for  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children — the  children  of  urban 
slums  and  remote  niral  areas.  It  is  the 
single  largest  eflprt  to  focus  funds  or 
perhaps  the  single  most  pressing  prob- 
lem in  American  [education,  educational 
deprivation  resulting  from  poverty.  Fed- 
eral funds  are  apportioned  to  school  dis- 
tricts using  imiform  national  statistics 
on  the  number  of  children  in  low-income 
families  plus  tho^  in  families  receiving 


more  than  $2,000 


school   attendande 
concentrations  ol 


under  the  program  of 


AFDC.  It  is  the  most  effective  means  of 
distributing  fundi  uniformly  throughout 
the  country  where  educational  depriva- 
tion exists.  Progijams  are  conducted  in 
areas  having  high 
low-income  children. 
Children  attendinjg  eligible  title  I  schools 
are  qualified  to  { articipate  in  the  pro- 
gram regardless  o  '  their  family  income  if 
of  the  special  educa- 
provided  by  the  pro- 


they  are  in  need 
tional  assistance 
gram. 

Since  the  beglnhing  of  the  title  I  pro- 
gram, almost  $3  tillion  has  been  used  to 
meet  the  special  n  eeds  of  millions  of  edu- 


cationally deprived  children.  In  1968. 
about  9  million  children  are  being  served 
in  over  16,000  school  districts,  including 
400,000  children  attending  nonpublic 
schools. 

Title  I  fimds  also  support  programs 
for  other  special  groups  of  disadvantaged 
children:  $45  million  is  currently  being 
used  to  strengthen  educational  services 
for  some  185,000  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers;  $14  million  to  serve 
32,000  neglected  and  delinquent  children 
in  State  institutions;  $29.8  million  to 
support  96,000  handicapped  children  in 
900  State  institutions  receiving  special 
and  improved  services;  and  $9  million 
to  support  special  programs  for  50,000 
Indian  children  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs schools. 

The  committee  is  recommending  a  5- 
year  extension  of  the  existing  title  I  pro- 
gram. No  significant  change  is  being 
made  in  the  title  I  formula  for  determin- 
ing allocations  except  that  children  in 
all  types  of  correctional  institutions  will 
be  counted,  rather  than  Institutions  for 
neglected  and  delinquent  children  only. 
The  count  of  children  will  be  extended 
to  include  children  in  county  and  local 
reformatories,  prisons,  and  jails. 

To  assure  that  children  in  such  institu- 
tions participate  in  the  benefits  of  title  I 
programs,  provision  is  being  made  to 
allow  a  State  educational  agency  to  as- 
simie  responsibility  for  providing  these 
services  if  the  local  education  agency 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so,  in  which 
case  the  allocation  on  behalf  of  these 
children  will  be  made  to  the  public 
agency  providing  the  service. 

The  method  of  payment  to  a  State  for 
programs  for  migratory  children  of 
migratory  workers  will  be  changed  to  the 
number  of  children  served  in  the  State 
rather  than  on  the  number  of  children 
residing  in  the  State  so  that  maximum 
utilization  will  be  made  of  the  migrant 
fimds  available. 

An  amendment  is  included  to  assure 
that  grants  can  be  made  to  local  school 
districts  on  a  timely  basis  under  the  ad- 
vance ftmding  authority  by  permitting 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  after 
April  1  to  use  the  most  reliable  and  recent 
data  available  to  him  on  numbers  of 
children  and  the  use  of  the  most  recent 
per  pupil  expenditure  data,  rather  than 
the  second  preceding  year's  data  as  pres- 
ently required.  This  amendment  is 
needed  in  order  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  advance  funding  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Other  amendments  which  will  improve 
the  administration  of  the  program  place 
requirements  on  the  reporting  of  evalua- 
tion data  by  the  local  education  agency 
to  the  State;  and  requirements  upon  the 
States  to  include  in  their  reports  to  the 
Commissioner  the  results  of  research  and 
replication  studies  carried  on  in  the 
State. 

A  new  provision  will  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  advisory  councils 
broadly  representative  of  the  educational 
resources  of  the  State  and  of  the  public 
to  advise  on  policy  matters  in  connection 
with  title  I.  Another  provision  will  make 
changes  with  respect  to  the  title  I  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council :  staggered  terms 
for  the  members  to  help  guarantee  con- 


tinual turnover  in  the  membership;  the 
authority  for  hiring  an  independent 
staff;  and  authorization  for  approxi- 
mately $300,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Coimcil — up  to  one-fortieth  of  1  percent 
of  any  appropriation  for  grants  for  title 
I — to  carry  out  Its  evaluation  activities; 
and  a  requirement  for  the  Council  to 
submit  an  annual  report  on  successful 
compensatory  education  programs. 

Another  clarifying  amendment  elimi- 
nates reference  to  Wake  Island  with  re- 
spect to  administrative  funds  since  Wake 
Island  has  no  title  I  program. 

TITLE    n SCHOOL    LIBRARY    RESOURCES 

Title  II  provides  State  allocations  for 
the  purchase  of  school  library  resources, 
textbooks,  periodicals,  films,  video  tapes, 
and  other  printed  and  published  instruc- 
tional materials.  An  estimated  44  million 
of  the  Nation's  public  and  private  school 
children  have  benefited  from  this  pro- 
gram since  fiscal  year  1966.  In  addition, 
title  n  has  helped  to  stimulate  the  estab- 
lishment of  thousands  of  new  public 
school  libraries  throughout  the  coimtry. 

H.R.  514  would  extend  title  n  for  5 
years  at  the  present  annual  level  of  au- 
thorizations, $200  million.  Although  the 
appropriations  made  for  this  program 
have  been  inadequate,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  children.  The  authority  for  the 
Commissioner  to  provide  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  Instruc- 
tional materials  for  children  and  teachers 
in  States  where  the  State  agency  may  not 
do  so  is  also  extended  through  1975. 

TrrLE  ni — supplementary  educational 

SERVICES 

Title  III  provides  nonmatching  grants 
to  State  and  local  education  agencies  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  exemplary  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs.  In 
fiscal  year  1970,  the  States  assimie  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  all  title 
in  fimds  except  those  necessary  to  com- 
plete projects  begim  in  prior  years  when 
the  Office  of  Education  was  administer- 
ing the  program. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1967  provided  for 
a  shift  in  the  authority  for  approval  of 
individual  projects  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  State  education 
agencies  under  a  State  plan  program. 

The  title  in  program  has  been  in  oper- 
ation since  November  1965.  During  this 
period  nearly  7,000  project  applications 
were  received  and  as  of  June  30,  1968, 
about  2,500  projects  had  been  approved. 
Of  these  about  1,500  title  m  projects  are 
currently  in  operation.  Approximately 
10,000,000  students  have  benefited  over 
the  last  3  years  through  the  exem- 
plary educational  projects  developed 
under  title  in. 

The  committee  amendment  would  ex- 
tend the  program  for  a  5-year  period, 
through  1975.  In  addition,  another 
amendment  would  give  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  authority  to  arrange  for 
the  effective  participation  on  an  equi- 
table basis  in  title  in  programs  by  chil- 
dren and  teachers  in  the  schools  In  the 
area  to  be  served,  where  such  provision 
is  not  being  made.  The  cost  would  be 
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paid  from  the  State's  allotments.  This 
provision  Is  similar  to  the  provision  In 
title  n  of  the  act. 

TTTLK    V GRANTS    TO    STRENGTHEN    8TATK 

DEPARTMENTS    OF    EDUCATION 

Title  V  authorizes  grants  to  State  edu- 
cation agencies  to  help  them  identify 
needs  in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation and  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
State  educational  agencies  In  the  devel- 
opment and  administration  of  new  pro- 
grams to  meet  complex  and  urgent  edu- 
cational needs.  With  the  help  of  title  V, 
over  1,000  professionals  were  added  to 
State  education  agencies  In  1968  alone. 
Since  Its  enactment,  State  professional 
staffs  have  Increased  by  4,260.  enabling 
the  giving  of  additional  specialized  tech- 
nical services  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  new  program  development.  Title 
V  funds,  together  with  the  administra- 
tive funds  authorized  under  the  title  I, 
title  II.  and  title  in  programs  have  en- 
abled State  departments  to  play  an  ef- 
fective role  in  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  programs. 

The  committee  bill  would  extend  the 
provisions  of  this  title  for  a  5 -year  period, 
through  1975. 

TITLE     VI — EDUCATION    OF     HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


H.R.  514  extends  for  5  years  the  pro- 
gram for  handicapped  children.  Part  A 
of  title  VI,  the  State  grant  program  for 
the  initiation  and  expansion  of  special 
program  for  the  handicapped  has  made 
an  impact  both  in  tenns  of  short-range 
and  long-range  objectives  and  programs 
in  many  States.  It  has  stimulated  in- 
creased State  and  local  expenditures  and 
programs  for  handicapped  children,  their 
needs,  and  methods  to  meet  these  needs 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  admin- 
istrators, both  regular  and  special  edu- 
cation teachers,  and  personnel  in  vari- 
ous nonschool  agencies  working  with  the 
handicapped.  It  is  estimated  that  182,000 
handicapped  children  will  receive  bene- 
fits this  school  year  imder  this  program. 
Part  B  of  title  VI  authorizes  the  es- 
tablishment  of   regional   resource   cen- 
ters. Four  such  centers  will  be  selected 
for  establishment  this  fiscal  year  at  a 
cost  of  $125,000  each.  These  centers  will 
provide  the  backup  resources  to  enable 
the  teacher  of  handicapped  children  to 
do  more  effective  teaching.  They  wUl 
handle  the  work  of  the  diagnostician, 
curriculum  development  specialist,  edu- 
cational evaluator,  and  media  specialist. 
Part  C  of  title  VI  authorizes  centers 
and  services  for  deaf -blind  children,  8  to 
10  which  will  be  established  this  year 
and  next  year.  These  centers  will  serve 
the  large  new  population — an  estimated 
1,250 — of  deaf-blind  children  struck  by 
the  German  measles  epidemic  of   1964 
and  1965  who  are  now  3  and  4  years  old. 
Currently,  only  about  100  of  approxi- 
mately 500  school-age,  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren are  enrolled  in  special  classes  with 
the  instruction  designed  for  their  dual 
handicap,  and  preschool  programs  are 
almost  nonexistent.  The  new  centers  will 
be  located  strategically  to  serve  a  popu- 
lation   and    geographic    region,    rather 
than  an  area  within  State  boundaries. 
Part  D  of  title  VI  authorizes  a  pro- 
gram to  establish  and  support  special  in- 
formation centers  and  to  recruit  yoimg 


people  for  the  special  education 
professions. 

H.R.  514  also  extends  through  1975  the 
appropriation  authorization  of  Public 
Law  85-926 — Grants  for  teaching  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  children — and 
provides  for  training  for  subprofesslonal 
personnel  and  other  staff  who  do  not  re- 
quire professional  or  advanced  training. 

Title  V  of  Public  Law  88-164— Train- 
ing of  physical  educators  and  recreation 
pei-sonnel  for  mentally  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  children— is  extended 
through  1975;  authorizes  training  for 
subprofesslonal  personnel  or  other  staff 
who  do  not  require  professional  or  ad- 
vanced training;  and  conform  section 
502(a)(1)  to  a  recent  amendment  to 
section  302  of  Public  Law  88-164  by  al- 
lowing research  grants  and  contracts 
with  any  public  or  private  agency. 

TITLE    Vn BILINGUAL     EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAMS 

This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the 
special  education  needs  of  children  with 
limited  English-speaking  ability  in 
schools  having  high  concentrations  of 
such  children.  Approximately  3  million 
children  are  deprived  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  because  of  their  lim- 
ited communication  skills.  In  fiscal  year 
1969,  78  proposals  serving  139,000  pupils, 
were  selected  for  fimdlng  at  a  cost  of 
$7,500,000. 

The  committee  recommends  the  ex- 
tension of  this  program  through  1975 
with  annual  authorizations  of  $40  mil- 
lion, and  the  inclusion  of  Indian  children 
on  Indian  reservations  as  eligible  partici- 
pants In  bilingual  education  programs. 

TITLE   Vin DROPOUT   PREVENTION   PROGRAM 


The  dropout  prevention  program  au- 
thorizes programs  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate educational  practices  for  the  re- 
duction and  prevention  of  dropouts  in 
urban  and  rural  schools  having  a  high 
concentration  of  children  from  low- 
income  families  and  a  high  dropout  rate. 
The  first  year  of  the  progiam  is  1969. 
Planning  grants  were  made  to  20  loca- 
tional  agencies  for  comprehensive  pro- 
gram planning.  About  10  programs  will 
become  operational  this  year  imder  the 
limited  appropriation  of  $5  million. 

H.R.  514  extends  this  program  for  an 
additional  5  years  beyond  Its  present 
expiration  date  of  June  30,  1970. 

TITLE    VIII DISSEMINATION    ACTIVITIES 

H.R.  514  does  not  contain  an  extension 
of  section  806  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  because 
the  activities  authorized  in  this  section 
are  included  in  the  more  comprehensive 
provisions  for  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  section  303  of  title  m  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  which  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
through  1972.  Section  806  by  law  becomes 
ineffective  when  section  303  is  funded. 

ADULT    BASIC    EDUCATION 


Grants  are  made  to  States  for  pro- 
grams to  increase  and  expand  basic  edu- 
cation programs  for  adults  to  enable 
them  to  overcome  English  language  lim- 
itations and  to  improve  their  basic  edu- 
cation in  preparation  for  occupational 
training,  more  profitable  employment, 
and  more  responsible  citizenship.  Many 


positive  results  have  accrued  as  a  result 
of  this  program  and  the  committee  rec- 
ommends its  extension  for  5  years. 

H.R.  514  also  extends  the  benefits  of 
titles  I,  II,  in,  and  vn  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  Indian 
children  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Schools.  It  also  extends  the  benefits  of 
titles  n  and  HI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  to  children  in 
overseas  schools  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Other  amendments  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  include : 

A  requirement  for  the  adoption  of  ef- 
fective procedures  by  the  States  and  local 
agencies  to  involve  parents  and  commu- 
nity representatives  in  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  to  insure  ade- 
quate dissemination  of  program  plans 
and  evaluations  to  parents  and  to  the 
public  at  large; 

A  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  report  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  a  description  of 
each  contract  or  grant  for  evaluation  of 
programs,  any  part  of  the  performance  of 
which  occurred  during  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
firm  or  individual  with  whom  the  con- 
tract was  made  and  the  amount  paid 
under  the  contract; 

Permit  the  single  packaging  of  a  local 
program  for  funding  by  several  agencies 
under  which  anyone  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  in 
administering  the  funds  advanced.  This 
is  limited  with  respect  to  a  project  funded 
in  whole  or  in  part  under  a  statute  for 
which  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  the  responsibility  for  administering; 

Authorize  local  educational  agencies 
to  use  systematic  approaches  in  deter- 
mining cost  data  required  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  authorized 
by  the  act  with  the  proviso  thatjsuch 
approaches  conform  in  principal  tp  the 
concept  of  reimbursement  procedures 
which  have  been  prescribed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  AL-21  as 
in  effect  on  March  1,  1969. 

Requires  that  no  standard,  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  requirement  of  general  appli- 
cability prescribed  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act  or  any  act  amended  by 
this  act  may  take  effect  until  30  days 
after  it  has  been  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

SCHOOL     ASSISTANCE     IN     FEDERALLY     AFFECTED 
AREAS 

H.R.  514  extends  the  legislation  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
schools  and  the  construction  of  schools 
in  federally  affected  areas  contained  in 
Public  Law  81-874  and  Public  Law  81- 
815  for  5  years. 

H.R.  514  also  amends  Public  Law  81- 
874  to  provide  for  payments  to  school 
districts  of  one-half  of  the  local  cost  of 
education  for  each  public  housing  child, 
less  the  share  for  education  of  the 
amount  paid  in  lieu  of  taxes  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  local  governing 
agencies.  The  amendment  contains  a 
separate  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  public  housing  children. 
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HJl.  514  also  ai^ends  Public  Law  81- 
815  to  provide  thit  a  local  school  dis- 
trict may  be  compensated  for  school 
construction  costs  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  for  a  sudden  increase  in  enroll- 
ments caused  by  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  children  from  pubUc  hous- 
ing projects.  There  is  also  a  separate 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  this 
purpose.  1 

The  purpose  ol  the  public  housing 
amendment  is  to  recognize  the  burden 
placed  on  local  school  districts  as  a  re- 
sult of  housing  legislation  which  author- 
izes the  construction  of  low-rent  hous- 
ing with  the  assi9tance  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Since  the  Federal  housing 
acts  exempt  all  low-rent  public  housing 
from  State  emd  local  taxation,  school 
districts  serving  children  from  public 
housing  are  severely  limited  in  provid- 
ing an  adequate  i  education  for  these 
children. 

In  sununary,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
state  again-,  when  this  program  was  first 
enacted  in- -1965,  Congress  took  a  major 
step  in  assuring  q^ality  and  equality  in 
the  education  of  i)ur  Nation's  children. 
Testimony  presented  before  the  com- 
mittee confirms  that  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  1915  act  are  doing  a  suc- 
cessful and  effective  job  in  carrying  out 
the  congressional  purpose,  but  that  maxi- 
mum effective  use:  of  Federal  funds  has 
been  Impaired  by  delays  In  continuing 
authorizations  antjl  untimely  funding.  I 
feel  it  will  be  a  gOave  mistake  if  we  fail 
to  tell  the  American  people  that  we  have 
confidence  in  thisiprogram.  Our  Indica- 
tion of  confldencej  should  be  the  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  514  and  the  extension  of 
these  programs  for  5  years.  This  will 
mean  a  continuing  Federal  commitment 
which  will  permit  effective  planning  and 
program  implementation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  know  tjiat  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  will  carry  out  its 
oversight  responsibility  and  that  we  will 
consider  and  repoilt  out  legislation  In  the 
future  to  make  any  changes  in  the  law 
which  are  deemed  and  proven  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayris)  . 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mt.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.! 

Mr.  Chairman,  tpe  issues  before  us  are 
simple  enough.  I  dbubt  if  we  will  require 
the  4  hours  of  debate  imder  the  rule. 
The  main  issue  is  whether  we  shall  ex- 
tend the  Elementairy  and  Secondary  Aid 
to  Education  Act  i»ntll  1975  without  sig- 
nificant change,  as  our  distinguished 
chairman  wishes,  or  whether  we  shall  ex- 
tend it  only  to  197t.  as  many  of  us  think 
the  wiser  course.  That  is  the  issue. 

This  act  does  not  expire  imtil  June  30, 

1970.  The  only  refwon  for  extending  it 
this  year  is  to  mal^e  it  possible  to  appro- 
priate f imds  this  year  for  fiscal  year 

1971.  Why.  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  should 
we  not  simply  extend  it  1  year,  to  June 
30.  1971.  which  is  all  that  is  needed? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  a(  that  point? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  ought  to  clarify  this.  We  have  ad- 
vance funding  authority  in  the  law  and 
we  have  to  extend  this  legislation  now 


in  order  that  the  authority  may  be  ex- 
ercised for  fiscal  year  1971.  That  is  the 
reason  we  decided,  all  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  to  take  up  the  bill  early 
this  year. 

But  a  2-year  extension,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, would  mean  that  we  would  be  back 
next  year  so  as  to  avoid  an  expiration 
crisis  in  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress.  In  my  judgment,  we  would 
have  to  go  through  this  whole  extension 
process  again  next  year.  Let  us  assume 
the  Secretary  has  a  lot  of  amendments, 
in  which  case  we  may  take  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  to  consider  them  and 
bring  a  bill  to  the  floor. 

It  may  take  a  whole  year  to  do  it.  It 
may  even  drift  over  into  the  next  year. 
Meanwhile  our  delay  would  prevent 
school  agencies  from  doing  the  job  we 
expect  this  legislation  to  do.  I  cannot 
visualize  how  one  can  justify  only  a 
2-year  extension  under  these  circum- 
stances. During  this  5  years  we  would  be 
in  a  better  position,  I  think,  in  a  more 
deliberate  way,  after  we  establish  the 
continuity  of  this  program,  to  consider 
suggestions  from  the  administration  and 
others  with  respect  to  improving  It. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
telling  us  about  the  advance  funding. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  members 
of  the  committee,  as  to  his  statement  it 
might  take  a  year  to  get  this  bill  out  of 
the  committee.  If  he  were  to  continue 
operating  the  next  year  under  the  same 
provisions  as  this  year,  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  take  a  year.  I  believe  he  could 
have  it  back,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
votes  were  counted  on  the  committee,  in 
ample  time. 

Why  a  2-year  extension  as  the  minor- 
ity on  the  committee  propose? 

The  answer  to  that  question  will  also 
tell  you  why  we  are  opposed  to  a  5-,  or 
10-,  or  20-year  extension  of  the  act. 

If  we  extend  this  act  only  1  year  we 
shall  have  to  bring  it  up  again  next 
year — In  1970 — for  another  1-year  ex- 
tension in  order  to  have  forward  fimding 
into  1972.  And  next  year  will  be  too  early 
to  have  the  results  of  the  1970  census 
so  that  we  can  make  intelligent  changes 
in  the  distribution  formula  in  title  I  of 
the  act. 

If  we  extend  this  act  for  2  years — 
until  1972 — we  can  take  it  up  in  1971 
with  all  the  census  data  In  front  of  us 
and  make  the  changes  that  will  have  to 
be  made. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  am  always  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  beUeve  if  the  gentle- 
man w^re  to  check  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  if  I  recall  correctly,  the 
data  we  need  will  not  be  available  until 
1972.  I  should  like  for  the  gentleman  to 
check  that  out.  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
going  to  have  the  new  data  until  1972. 

Mr.  AYRES.  We  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  have  been  so  advised,  that  the  in- 
formation would  be  available. 

If  we  extend  this  act  for  2  years  until 
1972  then  we  can  take  this  up  in  1971 
with  the  census  figures  available. 

Now  this  formula,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
have  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  The  new  census  fig- 
ures, when  they  become  available,  under 
this  present  act,  automatically  fit  into 
the  picture.  The  Congress  does  not  have 
to  do  anything  under  the  formula,  un- 
less we  intend  to  change  the  formula.  We 
can  change  the  formula  this  year  or  the 
next  year  or  the  next  year.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  use  of  the  latest  statis- 
tical information  on  the  AFDC,  and  the 
census.  This  data  may  be  used  without 
a  change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  those  observations,  be- 
cause they  are  leading  right  into  the 
very  points  I  am  trying  to  prove. 

And  this  formula  will  have  to  be 
changed  because  it  is  the  most  confused, 
unfair,  mlxed-up  thing  in  the  history  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Three-quarters 
of  the  money  under  this  act  is  distrib- 
uted according  to  the  title  I  formula — 
and  nobody  can  make  much  sense  of  it. 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  that  formula 
a  little  bit — and  when  you  have  the  facts 
of  how  it  operates  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  we  should  change  it  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, which  will  be  in  1971  when  we 
have  new  census  information. 

But  first,  I  want  to  set  one  thing 
straight  right  now  at  the  beginning  of 
this  debate.  The  chairman  has  said  that 
we  have  to  extend  this  act  for  5  years  to 
assure  educators  that  we  intend  to  con- 
tinue Federal  aid.  That  Just  is  not  the 
issue.  The  vast  majority  of  Members  in 
both  parties  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
favor  continued  Federal  aid  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  and  every- 
body knows  it.  There  is  not  any  question 
about  the  aid  continuing.  The  questions 
are  about  the  details — how  it  will  be  dis- 
tributed, for  example.  I  think  a  substan- 
tial majority  also  favors  increasing  ap- 
propriations for  the  schools  as  soon  as 
the  Federal  budgetary  situation  will  per- 
mit it. 

If  this  big  majority  in  favor  of  Federal 
aid  melted  away,  then  a  5-year  exten- 
sion, or  10  years,  or  20  years,  could  not 
save  it.  There  just  would  not  be  any  ap- 
propriation made  for  it  and  that  would 
be  that. 

But  I  do  not  think  anything  like  that  Is 
going  to  happen.  Practically  all  of  us 
recognize  that  Federal  aid  for  our  schools 
is  high  on  the  list  of  legislation  In  the 
national  interest. 

The  thing  most  likely  to  hurt  this  pro- 
gram is  to  continue  indefinitely  with 
parts  of  it  that  do  not  msike  sense,  and 
that  is  the  only  thing  I  can  say  about  this 
distribution  formula. 

Now  this  will  be  discussed  at  length  by 
other  Members,  but  let  me  give  you  a  few 
examples.  Let  us  look  at  what  your  local 
schools  Eictually  get  this  year  for  each 
child  ooimted  under  this  formula. 

Nebraska,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  New  Mex- 
ico; all  have  their  money  figured  on  the 
basis  of  one-half  the  national  average 
per  pupil  expenditure — which  is  $277.65. 

Nebraska  schools  actually  get  $117.61 
for  each  poor  school  child  counted. 

Utah  schools  do  better  with  $122.40. 

Idaho  does  better  still  with  $136.03. 

New  Mexico  tops  them  all  with  $176.38. 

Now  why  in  the  world  should  New  Mex- 
ico schools  get  $50  more  per  poor  child 
than  Nebraska  schools  when  they  are 
both  figured  on  the  same  base? 

Or   take   Michigan   and   Minnesota; 
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Minnesota  is  figured  on  a  base  $12  higher 
than  Michigan— but  Minnesota  actually 
receives  $24  more  than  Michigan  for  each 
poor  child  counted. 

This  title  I  program  is  suppoeed  to  be 
aimed  at  concentrations  of  poor  chil- 
dren—particularly in  big  cities  where  the 
problems   are   most   severe.    And   here 
again,  there  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  In  the 
amount  each  city  school  system  actually 
gets  this  year  for  each  poor  child  coimted. 
Of  course,  the  schools  in  New  York  City 
get  the  most— $200.01  this  year  for  every 
child  coimted.  That  is  $68  more  per  child 
than  the  schools  in  Cleveland  or  Akron; 
$52  more  per  child  than  In  Philadelphia; 
$45  more  than  in  Chicago;  $62  more  than 
Detroit;  and  $56  more  than  Los  Angeles. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  is  a  rather  small  city 
of  less  than  100,000  population  with  a 
lot  of  Du  Pont  property  to  tax  for  their 
schools — ^but    Wilmington    schools    get 
more  per  child   than  eight  of  the   10 
largest  cities  in  the  Nation— all  except 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.C. 

In  fact — if  there  are  any  poor  children 
coimted  in  the  schools  of  Paradise  Val- 
ley, Ariz.,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater's 
hometown — and  I  suspect  there  may  be — 
the  schools  in  Paradise  Valley  get  $157.34 
this  year  for  each  child  counted — and 
that  is  $13.51  more  per  child  than  in  the 
Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  schools  of 
Paradise  Valley,  Ariz.,  get  more  per  child 
this  year  than  the  schools  in  eight  of  our 
10  largest  cities. 

The  chairman  tells  us  that  all  of  these 
wild  discrepancies  would  just  go  away  if 
this  formula  were  fully  funded  for  about 
$3  billion. 

Well,  this  year,  Los  Angeles  schools  get 
$56  less  per  poor  child  than  New  York 
schools.  If  this  title  were  fully  funded, 
Los  Angeles  schools  would  get  $180.56 
less  than  the  New  York  City  schools  for 
each  poor  child. 

The  thing  gets  worse  as  more  money 
is  poured  into  it;  not  better,  as  the 
chairman  claims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  extend  this  act 
only  to  1972  we  shall  have  to  reconsider 
it  in  1971.  By  then  we  will  have  the  new 
census  data  to  help  us  make  better  sense 
of  this  formula. 

An  extension  of  more  than  2  years,  as 
proposed  by  the  committee  bill,  would  be 
a  tragic  mistake. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Ml-.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  the  bill 
the  committee  has  adopted  a  new  sec- 
tion 8  to  Public  Law  81-874  to  provide 
payments  to  school  districts  because  of 
the  impact  of  public  housing  in  the  dis- 
trict. May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  whether  or  not  such  payments 
are  protected  from  the  State's  action  to 
reduce  State  aid  to  the  district  because 
of  the  Federal  payment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Under  section  5(d)  (2) 
of  Public  Law  81-874  the  State  would  be 
precluded  from  taking  into  account  the 
payment  to  the  district  under  the  sec- 
tion 8  public  housing  provision  under 


penalty  of  denial  of  the  Federal  funds 
to  the  district. 

Mr.  RCXJERS  of  Colorado.  The  same 
rule  applies? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  the  same  rule  that 
now  8«)plie8  to  section  3(a)  and  section 
3(b)  payments  applies. 

Mr.  RCXJERS  of  Colorado.  They  can- 
not take  into  consideration  any  addi- 
tional funds  that  come  from  the  Federal 
(Government  as  an  offset  against  State 
funds. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time  of   the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

I  now  want  to  respond  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres)  . 
There  is  a  difference  why  New  York  re- 
ceived more  money  than  California. 

In  California  the  State  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure is  $574.64.  In  New  York  it  is 
$935.76.  So  you  would  take  one-half  of 
that  $935.76,  and  multiply  it  by  the  num- 
ber of  disadvantaged  children  in  New 
York.  Naturally  it  comes  out  more  per 
pupil  than  one-half  of  $574.64. 

And  that  is  just  what  happens  in  the 
case  when  you  compare  New  York  and 
California.  I  might  add  that  paying  50 
percent  of  the  State  average  per  pupil 
expenditure,  not  only  takes  into  ac- 
count the  higher  cost  of  education  in 
some  States  but  also  operates  as  an  in- 
centive for  States  to  increase  per-pupil 
expenditures  to  improve  education. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  is  it  not  the  truth 
that  the  adjoining  suburban  areas  in 
New  York — let  us  take  Westchester 
County,  for  example— receive  more  per 
child  than  they  do  in  the  Watts  district 
of  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect but  is  being  misleading.  Westchester 
County  receives  more  money  per  poor 
pupil  than  does  Watts  but  payments  to 
the  Los  Angeles  schools  per  poor  chil- 
dren in  Watts  are  far  greater  in  amount. 
Per-pupil  costs  of  education  in  West- 
chester County  are  much  higher  than 
per-pupil  costs  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Do  not  such  communi- 
ties receive  more  money  than  a  child  in 
the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Certainly.  But  they  do 
not  have  as  many  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, and  they  do  not  receive  as  much 
money  as  Los  Angeles  County,  and  the 
ghetto  areas,  where  we  have  heavy  con- 
centrations of  disadvantaged  children.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  Is  not  suggesting 
that  we  Ignore  the  special  educational 
needs  of  a  child  simply  because  he  hap- 
pens to  live  in  Westchester  County. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  if  the  committee  made  any  effort 
this  year  to  cure  the  defect  which  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  gentleman  from 


Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres)  ,  where  the  ElMnentary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  pred- 
icated upon  the  theory  of  giving  Federal 
aid  to  disadvantaged  children? 

As  I  understand  the  explanation  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  we  actually 
have  the  Federal  act  operating  in  a  way 
that  wealthy  districts  receive  more  than 
the  poorer  districts  do  under  the  act. 
Was  there  any  effort  made  by  the  com- 
mittee to  cure  this  defect? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  statement  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  record.  We  certainly  do  not 
pay  poor  school  districts  and  States  less 
than  the  more  affluent  districts.  To  the 
contrary,   the   title   I   formula   focuses 
money  into  the  crowded  cores  of  our 
urban  areas  and  into  poor  rural  districts 
where  educational  needs  are  greatest  as 
no  other  formula  ever  proposed  has  done. 
Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman   that 
many  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  past 
to  devise  an  equitable  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  educational  funds.  While 
there  has  been  much  criticism  of  the 
ESEA  title  I  formula,  no  other  formula 
proposed  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
more   equitable   in   the   distribution   of 
funds  uniformly  throughout  the  Nation 
to  school  districts  having  the  greatest 
education  disadvantages.  While  the  in- 
cidence of  poverty  is  the  basic  criteria 
employed  in  the  distribution  of  funds. 
we  have  never  been  concerned  with  pov- 
erty per  se  in  the  educational  uses  which 
may  be  made  of  title  I  funds.  We  have 
been  primarily  concerned  in  title  I  with 
low     educational     attainment.     Recent 
studies  have  adequately  shown  the  posi- 
tive   relationship    between    educational 
attainment  and  income.  If  uniform  na- 
tional data  were  available  on  educational 
attainment,  it  would  be  possible  to  dis- 
tribute Federal  funds  on  this  basis  di-  - 
rectly  and  achieve  our  title  I  purposes, 
for  title  I  seeks  to  improve  opportunities 
for  a  student  to  achieve  his  maximum 
educational  potential  wherever  he  might 
live. 

Thus,  the  equitable  impact  of  title  I 
formula  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
tables.  In  the  first  table,  it  can  be  seen 
that  title  I  funds  are  concentrated  in 
the  cores  of  large  metropolitan  areas 
heavily  impacted  in  recent  years  with 
swelling  numbers  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. The  first  table  shows  the  large 
cities'  share  of  title  I  funds  of  the  State 
allotment  as  contrasted  with  the  large 
cities'  share  of  other  Federal  fund  dis- 
tributions. 

The  second  table  takes  the  poorest  two 
counties  in  each  State  of  28  States 
studied  and  compares  those  counties' 
share  of  other  Federal  education  fund 
distributions  with  those  counties'  share 
of  tltie  I  funds. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  both  tables, 
in  programs  other  than  title  I.  funds  are 
distributed  within  the  States  by  the 
State  educational  agency  under  a  State 
plan.  It  should  !>e  emphasized  that  the 
entitlements  established  by  the  title  I 
formula  are  fixed  by  law  and  adminis- 
tratively cannot  be  affected  either  by  the 
Ofllce  of  Education  or  State  departments 
of  education.  I  submit  that  it  Is  desirable 
that  the  Congress  establish  the  distri- 
bution to  assure  the  attainment  of  con- 
gressional objectives  in  improving  edu- 
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cational  quality  atnd  educational  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Nation. 

THX  ounmmoif  or  rzoxRAL  wwoa 

The  50  largest  cities  of  the  Nation  have 
21.3  percent  of  the  total  school  enroll- 
ments and  26.4  percent  of  the  disad- 
vantaged title  I-SSEA  children  in  their 
combined  28  Staties. 

Yet,  in  1967  tl^ese  50  cities  received 
only:  15.9  percent  of  their  States  voca- 
tional education  funds;  16.2  percent  of 


their  States  NDEA  title  m  funds  for 
purchase  of  instructional  equipment; 
18.1  percent  of  their  States  ESEA  title 
n  funds  for  purchase  of  textbooks  and 
school  library  resources;  and  20.5  per- 
cent of  their  States  ESEA  title  m  funds 
for  supplemental  centers  and  services. 

Only  in  the  ESEA  title  I  program  did 
these  cities  receive  funds  proportional  to 
their  educational  burdens — 29.9  percent 
of  their  States  funds.    ' 

Some  specific  examples: 


Birmingham 

Los  Angeles 

Denver 

Baltimore 

Louisville 

St  Louis 

Kansas  City.. 

New  York  City 

Rochester 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Oklahoma  City 

Philadelphia^^ 

Pmsliurgh..^^j 

Memphis 

Houston 

Milwaukee 


2  POOREST  COUNTIE! 
COUNTY  AS 


IN  28  SELECTED  STATES- 
PERCENT  OF  STATE 


[I  I  p*rc«nt] 


iscal  year  1967  obligation  for— 


State  and  county 


Vo  rational 
ec  ucation 


Alabama: 

Lowndes 

Greene 

Arizona: 

Ap»che 

Navajo 

California: 

Lake 

Madera 

Colorado: 

Costilla 

Custer 

Florida: 

Gilchrist 

Holmes 

Georgia: 

Baker 

Webster 

Hawaii: 

Hawaii 

Ksuii 

Illinois: 

Gallatin 

Pope 

Indiana: 

Crawford 

Orange.  

Kentucky: 

Breathitt. 

Owsley.   

Louisiana: 

Red  River 

Tensas 

Maryland: 

Garrett 

Somerset 

Massachusetts: 

Dukes 

NantuckeL... 
Michigan: 

Lake 

Montmoretwy. 
Minnesota: 

Cass 

Todd 

Missouri: 

Douglas 

Ripley 

Nebraska: 

Boyd 

Pawnee 

New  Jersey: 

Atlantic 

Cape  May 

New  York: 

Hamilton 

Schoharie 

Ohio: 

Adams 

Vinton 


|ln  percent) 


Total 
enrollment 


Title  I 
count 


Vocational 
education 


NDEA 
title  III 


ESEA 
title  II 


ESEA 
title  I 


15.  S6 
14.59 
19.38 
24.31 
18.88 
13.94 
10.39 
33.31 
1.43 
4.57 
12.55 
12.65 
7.58 
14.74 
10.93 
13.34 


5.40 

20.60 

29.10 

50.81 

4.64 

18.90 

7.78 

63.80 

1.60 

6.09 

10.49 

25.37 

6.93 

9.33 

5.23 

18.37 


4.27 
14.35 

12.74 
7.90 
7.-55 
9.35 
5.41 

10.74 
0 

1.04 
0 

10.88 

22.83 
0 
4.04 

10.09 


2.34 
.21 

7.81 
19.62 

3.11 

3.69 

4.33 
34.30 

1.52 

3.84 
15  38 
17.79 

7.04 

0 

5.20 
11.92 


5.06 

7.58 

17.02 

10.51 

6.73 

18.43 

14.56 

29.58 

1.84 

4.04 

11.67 

8.51 

1.84 

13.94 

8.34 

10.26 


4.92 

20.03 

26.02 

49.67 

4.79 

19.44 

7.58 

61.39 

1.59 

6.25 

9.96 

24.60 

6.62 

9.25 

5.13 

17.84 


2  POOREST  COUNTIES  IN  28  SELECTED  STATES- 
COUNTY  AS  PERCENT  OF  STATE— Continued 

[In  percent] 


Fiscal  year  1967  obligation  for- 


NOEA 

III    ESEA  I     ESEA  II 


State  and  county 


Vocational 
education 


NDEA 

III    ESEA  I 


ESEA  II 


0.28 
.15 

2.03 
3.92 


.09 


.06 
.07 

.03 

.04 

41.06 
2.75 

.10 
.13 

.02 
.22 

.47 
.43 


0.08 
.08 

.09 
.27 

.13 
.16 

.02 
.11 


18.01 
9.31 

.26 

.04 


1.50 
1.37 


1.42 
1.32 


9.27 
8.88 

2.41 
3.89 

.10 
.58 

.03 
.15 

1.46 
.08 

.22 
.02 

.57 
.08 


.35 
.18 


1.38 
.38 


.01 
3.02 

.22 

.11 


.41 

2.11 
1.38 


.09 

.03 
.01 


.05 

.04 
.04 

1.38 
1.10 

.19 
.23 

.08 
.17 

1.85 
.53 

.09 
.13 

.19 

.09 


.16 
.93 

.35 
.31 

14.18 
3.87 

.27 
.10 

.66 
.75 

1.67 
.61 

.73  . 
1.28  . 

1.38 
1.54 

.18 
.09 

.17 
.16 

1.20 
1.88 

.75 
.84 

1.58 
1.04 

4.69 
.94 

.01  . 
.16 

.76 

.40 


.10 
.55 

.10 
.08 

7.94 
3.18 

.04 
.02 

.07 
.28 

1.18 
.27 


Oklahoma: 

Adair 

Pushmataha. 
Oregon: 

Malheur 

Yamhill 

Pennsylvania: 

Fulton 

Somerset 

Tennessee: 

Fayette 

Hancock 

Texas: 

San  Jacinto.. 

Starr 

Virginia: 

Cumberland.. 

Lee 

Washington: 

San  Juan 

Stevens 

Wisconsin: 

Burnett. 

Menominee.. 


.18 
.03 

3.22 
1.61 


.13 

.10 
.10 

.34 
.45 

.07 
.50 


.41 

.03 


.33 
.25 

.75 
3.67 

.11 
1.04 


.22 

.01 
.05 

.02 
.23 

.02 
.34 

.26 


2.05 
1.00 

2.44 
3.11 

.20 
1.31 

2.53 
.65 

.20 
.74 

.51 
2.61 

.11 
1.29 

.74 
.40 


.60 
.35 

1.06 
1.91 

.10 
.65 

.96 

.25 

.01 
.19 

.15 
.58 

.04 
.51 

.16 

.06 


.95 
.55 

.04 
.03 

.02 
.03 

.38 
.56 

.47 
.98 

.33 
.22 

2.03 
.53 


.12 

.18 
.09 


1  should  like  to  further  comment  on 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  comparison.  The 
allocation  to  Kansas  in  1969  is  dispro- 
portionately greater  than  the  allocation 
to  Nebraska  because  of  the  floor  estab- 
lished in  the  1967  appropriation  lan- 
guage, which  reads  as  follows: 

The  aggregate  amounts  dOierwlse  avail- 
able for  grants  within  states  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  amounts  expended  under  the 
fiscal  year  1966  appropriations  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  such  states  for  grants. 

The  appropriation  language  in  1968 
establishes  a  floor  based  on  1967  alloca- 
tions to  States  on  behalf  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies. 

Now  if  you  look  at  the  authorization 
in  1966,  here  is  what  locks  Nebraska  in 
at  a  lower  rate  than  Kansas. 

The  authorization  for  Nebraska  was 
$6,929,812.  They  only  expended  $4,948,- 
000  and  this  amount  became  the  floor 
for  Nebraska.  Because  Kansas  expended 


more  of  their  allocation,  its  floor  was 
locked  in  at  a  higher  per  pupil  rate. 

The  Kansas  authorization  was  $10,- 
595,000  and  they  spent  $9,608,706.  That 
is  the  reason  for  the  inequitable  result 
in  this  case. 

I  think  in  all  fairness  we  ought  to  ap- 
prlate  more  money  in  order  that  the  poor 
districts  can  receive  their  full  payments. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QuiE) . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  we  have  to  de- 
cide is  the  length  to  which  we  will  extend 
this  program.  It  is  interesting  that  this 
would  be  the  most  important  issue  be- 
fore the  committee  in  considering  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  bill, 
especially  when  we  remember  the  con- 
troversy that  has  existed  in  some  previous 
extensions,  as  well  as  the  first  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

Let  me  say.  first,  that  I  favor  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
I  have  supported  every  extension.  I  did 
not  support  ESEA  the  first  year  it  was 
enacted  because  the  formula  was  so  com- 
pletely inequitable  at  that  time.  When 
my  amendment  was  adopted,  which  gave 
the  poorer  States  an  amount  up  to  the 
national  average,  I  have  supported  ESEA. 
The  formula  is  not  equitable,  but  at  least 
it  is  greatly  improved  over  the  inception 
of  this  act. 

But  now  we  look  to  the  future,  and  the 
question  is,  Shall  we  extend  this  for  an- 
other 5  years? 

All  of  you  know  that,  just  as  in  the 
past,  it  will  be  in  the  future,  we  will  only 
give  major  changes  in  this  act  serious 
consideration  when  it  comes  up  for  ex- 
tention  or  the  bill  is  about  to  expire.  This 
bill  comes  up  1  year  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  act  because  of  the  forward 
funding,  as  the  previous  speakers  indi- 
cated. We  had  to  move  this  year,  even 
though  the  act  will  not  expire  until  Jime 
1970,  in  order  that  the  Appropriation 
Committee  can  appropriate  not  only  for 
the  next  year  but  the  year  thereafter. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  mistake 
for  this  Congress  to  wait  5  years  before 
it  took  another  look  at  this  legislation. 
The  Congress,  by  setting  a  shorter  ex- 
piration date,  will  not  endanger  the  fu- 
ture of  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  One  of  the  most  cer- 
tain things  we  have  is  that  impact  aid  is 
going  to  be  extended.  The  reason  for  that 
is  so  much  is  expended  in  each  Member's 
district.  In  fact,  by  far  a  majority  of  this 
Congress  has  a  substantial  amount  of 
impact  aid  expended  in  their  congres- 
sional district.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  title  I  especially.  There  is  so 
much  being  expended  in  each  congres- 
sional district  now  that  no  Member 
would  want  to  deny  his  schools  the  op- 
portunity to  make  that  expenditure  of 
funds.  So,  about  as  certain  as  anything 
is  in  government  and  politics,  we  will 
have  a  continuation  of  this  legislation,  a 
continuation  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
at  the  elementary-  and  secondary-school 
level. 

In  order  that  again  you  might  know 
what  my  views  are,  I  think  as  soon  as 
this  Federal  Government  can  afford  it, 
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that  is,  the  budget  can  be  loosened  up,  I 
believe  we  will  be  increasing,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  should  increase  the  Federal 
Giovernment's  assistance  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  it  substantially.  But  if  we  did 
it  under  the  formula  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
it  would  be  the  biggest  mistake  we  could 
make.  It  would  continue  the  unfair  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education  schools. 

A  little  while  ago  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  said  that  it  is  the  most  equi- 
table formula,  even  if  we  studied  it  for 
another  5  years.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
conceive  how  we  could  do  it  more  in- 
equitably than  in  the  way  prescribed, 
unless  we   went  back   to  the   original 
formula.  Now  the  richest  States  receive 
the  most  amount  of  money  and,  when 
the  bill  was  passed,  the  poorer  States 
received    the    least    amoimt.    Now    the 
poorest  States  are  lumped  together  at 
the  national  average.  But  it  is  still  true 
that   the   Federal    Government   is   not 
equalizing  educational  assistance  in  or- 
der that  every  State  can  receive  about 
the  same  amount  of  money,  or  at  least 
give  their  children  an  opportunity  for  an 
education  equal  with  those  in  another 
State.  The  amount  of  money  that  is  au- 
thorized per  poor  pupil  tmder  this  bill 
in  title  I  ranges  from  $467.88  for  the 
State  of  New  York  to  $277.65  for  the 
poorest  ones.  As  the  years  go  on,  and 
the  cost  of  education  increases  under 
this  present  formula.  New  York  and  all 
the  States  that  are  above  the  national 
average  will  continue  to  receive  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  that  is  author- 
ized for  them.  But  the  poorer  States 
would  remain  down  there  at  the  na- 
tional  average.    The   national   average 
increases  slower  than  the  richest  States, 
and  therefore  the  rich  will  get  richer 
and  the  poor  will  stay  poor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man if  he  has  anything  else  to  bring  up 
on  this  point,  but  otherwise  I  would  sug- 
gest that  he  wait  until  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  then  I  will 
continue  my  statement.  When  we  com- 
pare the  amount  each  State  receives  per 
poor  child  under  the  1969  appropriation, 
we  can  see  the  situation  is  different  from 
the  authorization.  If  we  look  at  this 
table — and  I  will  ask  later  for  permis- 
sion to  include  this  with  my  remarks 
and  it  will  be  in  the  Record  tomorrow — 
we  can  see  what  each  State  receives 
compared  with  other  States. 
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ANCE FOR  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN, 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  (FISCAL  YEAR  1969) 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965, 
PUBLIC  LAW  89-10.  AS  AMENDED— TITLE  I,  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN, 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  (FISCAL  YEAR  1969)— 
Continued  


State 


Rate  per 
pupil 
author- 
ized 


Rate  per 
pupil 
appro- 
priated 


Appropria- 
tion as 
percent  ol 
authorization 


Florida 277.65 

Georgia 2"-65 

Hawau JSil? 

Idaho 277.65 

Illinois. 302.72 

Indiana 277.65 

Iowa 2"-65 

Kansas  286.70 

Kentucky 277.65 

Louisiana Svf? 

Maine 277.65 

Maryland 306.8Z 

Massachusetts ?S,,X 

Michigan 302.29 

Minnesota IItH 

Mississippi Villi 

Missouri. 277.65 

Montana ?U?t 

Nebraska 2"-65 

Nevada 295.18 

New  Hampshire ;I;?o 

NewJersey... ,,,;? 

New  Mexico .-.-  Z"o2 

New  York *67.88 

North  Carolina iZvf? 

North  Dakota 2"o5 

Ohio  277.65 

Oklahoma llll\ 

Oregon... 315.34 

Pennsylvania .Yalf. 

Rhode  Island ^itlll 

South  Carolina 277.65 

South  Dakota 277.65 

Tennessee 277.65 

Texas "7.65 

Utah 277.65 

Vermont 277.65 

Virginia lllai 

Washington 2«« 

West  Virginia 277.65 

Wisconsin 300.86 

Wyoming 297.82 


State 

Rate  per 
pupil 
author- 
ized 

Rate  per 
pupil 
appro- 
priated 

Appropria- 
tion as 
percent  of 
authorization 

Alabama 

Alaska           

$277.65 
426.22 
277.65 
277.65 
287.32 
277.65 
334.94 
346.26 
342.96 

$138. 87 
230.22 
157.34 
139.42 
143.83 
134.88 
147.45 
159.99 
191.54 

50.0 
54.0 

Arizona                   .. - 

56.7 

Arkansas          

50.2 

California 

Cokjrado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  ot  Columbia 

50.8 
416 
44.0 
46.1 
55.8 

166.39 
139.56 
132.31 
136.03 
155.74 
136.  27 
153.64 
157.38 
136.69 
140.  52 
137.31 
134.87 
141.83 
138.45 
162.38 
139.45 
145.11 
155. 18 
117.61 
147.43 
129.68 
160.90 
176.38 
200.11 
138. 53 
134.46 
132.01 
137.89 
162.61 
148.64 
$141.81 
139.34 
137.34 
139.28 
148.48 
122. 40 
125.34 
137.39 
145.95 
130.50 
150.20 
158. 55 


62.0 

50.3 

42.4 

49.0 

51.4 

49.0 

55.3 

54.8 

49.2 

50.6 

49.5 

43.9 

45.4 

45.7 

51.8 

50.2 

52.3 

55.4 

43.8 

49.9 

46.7 

48.0 

63.5 

42.5 

50.0 

48.5 

47.5 

49.7 

51.4 

50.4 

48  6 

50.2 

49.5 

50.2 

53.5 

44.0 

45.0 

49.5 

48.0 

47.0 

49.9 

54.1 


Each  poor  State  receives  the  author- 
ization of  $277.65— but  there  is  a  great 
variety  that  each  State  receives  under  the 
appropriation. 

The  chairman  again  indicated  this  was 
caused  by  the  language  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  requires  every  State  to 
receive  not  less  than  the  amount  they 
had  in  previous  years.  I  also  show  the 
percentage  that  the  appropriation  is  of 
the  authorization,  and  we  can  see  it 
varies  tremendously.  New  York  has  an 
extremely  high  authorization,  the  high- 
est amount  of  money  for  every  poor  child. 
Except  for  Alaska,  it  also  received  the 
highest  payment  per  poor  child  for  1969. 
However,  New  York  is  one  of  the  lowest 
States  in  the  percentage  it  receives  of 
the  authorization.  It  is  at  42.5  percent. 
Hawaii  is  another  low  State,  jList  a  little 
bit  lower  than  New  York,  at  42.4  percent. 
They  receive  $132.31  out  of  their  $305.18 
authorization,  while  New  York  is  receiv- 
ing $200.11  against  their  authorization 
of  $467.88. 

If  some  Members  are  wondering  what 
these  figures  in  coliunn  2  are,  these  are 
amounts  each  local  education  agency  re- 
ceives per  poor  child.  It  does  not  count 
the  amount  the  State  receives  for  the 
handicapped  children  in  State  institu- 
tions. But  that  42.4  percent  that  the  State 
receives  per  poor  child  against  its  au- 
thorization in  Hawau  should  be  com- 
pared with  New  Mexico,  which  was  men- 
tioned before.  They  receive  63.5  percent 
of  their  authorization. 

If  we  look  through  the  States,  we  will 
see  them  ranging  from  42  percent  and 
43  percent  up  to  62  percent  and  63  per- 
cent. That  on  its  face  shows  the  formula 


is  inequitable.  It  Is  not  fair  treatment 
between  the  States  right  now. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  we  will  see  how  inequitable  it  would 
be  if  we  had  full  authorization.  That 
would  be  even  worse.  So  we  must  do 
something  about  that  formula,  and  we 
cannot  just  wait  for  the  census  informa- 
tion to  be  available  to  us.  We  had  better 
begin  right  after  the  work  on  this  bill 
has  been  completed  and  start  doing  a 
thorough  study  and  revision  of  it.  When 
I  say  "we,"  I  mean  both  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with 
its  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Congress 
with  the  authority  given  to  the  education 
committees. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  this? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  on 
this  part  here 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  that  he  took  a  very  active 
part  in  improving  the  formula  in  the 
committee  when  we  permitted  the  States 
to  receive  payment  on  the  basis  of  one- 
half  the  national  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure if  such  would  be  greater  than 
the  State  average.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  as  I  did,  supported  that 
approach. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota will  admit  we  have  considered  for- 
mula after  formula  in  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation,  and  every  time  we 
considered  other  approaches  we  came 
back  to  this  as  the  most  equitable  ap- 
proach. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  recog- 
nizes that  we  have  done  a  far  better  job 
in  helping  the  needy  District  under  the 
title  I  formula  than  we  have  under  the 
Hill-Burton  formula. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have 
disagree   with   the   chairman   there. 


to 


the 


I  dis- 


Under    the    Hill-Burton    formula, 
poorer  States  would  receive  more. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  the 
same  thing  under  the  vocational  educa- 
tion formula. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Under  the  vocational 
education  formula,  it  would  be  worse. 
With  the  same  amount  of  money  the 
poorer  States  would  not  receive  as  much 
as  they  are  now  receiving  under  the 
ESEA  formula. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  chairman  has  that 
backward.  The  wealthier  States  receive 
less  than  the  national  average  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  poorer 
States  receive  more  than  the  national 
average  per  child. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  One  of  the  difficulties 
we  have  had  in  the  vocational  education 
is  that  we  have  not  insisted  in  the  legis- 
lation that  the  neediest  areas  be  given 
any  priority. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  disagree  with  the  chair- 
man. If  we  did  as  well  under  title  I  of 
ESEA  as  we  have  done  with  vocational 
education  it  would  receive  much  greater 
praise  than  it  is  receiving  now,  because 
the  poorer  States  do  receive  more  money 
per  child  under  vocational  education 
than  the  wealthier  States  do.  Here  it 
was  just  reversed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  beg  the  gentleman  s 
Ijardon. 
Mr.    QUIE.    The    only    place    where 
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money  In  title  ll  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  is  concentrated 
Is  in  the  larg^t  cities  entitlements, 
where  they  concentrate  on  the  schools 
that  have  the  greatest  impact  of  disad- 
vantaged children.  But  so  far  as  the 
States  are  concerned  there  is  no  concen- 
traticoi  within  the  States;  it  is  only  the 
concentration  within  the  school  districts 
that  are  large  enough  to  have  more  than 
<a\e  school  within  the  school  district. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  believe  the  difficulty 
between  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  results  in  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  what  one  would  apply  the 
Hlll-Burton  t3^  formula. 

Now,  under  $,  Hill-Burton  formula 
which  would  simJDly  count  the  number  of 
children  of  school  a«e  within  the  State 
and  then  make  $,  grant  for  the  purposes 
or  title  T  based  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  the  relative  per  capita  income 
of  the  citizens  of  that  State,  based  on 
the  personal  income,  as  we  do  in  the  Hill- 
Burton  formula.  If  we  did  that  the  poorer 
States  would  get  less,  would  get  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  total  pie  than  they  get 
under  the  title  I  formula  we  are  now 
using.  Of  course,  that  is  the  only  way  one 
could  apply  the  Hill-Burton  formula. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  leaving 
out  a  part  of  the  Hill-Burton  formula 
which  gives  more  assistance  to  poorer 
States.  f 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Jf  we  wanted  to  put  in  a 
factor  for  poverty;  that  is,  first  to  vary 
the  amount  peii  child  based  upon  the 
relative  wealth  bf  the  State,  and  only 
count  the  poor  children  in  determining 
how  many  children  there  were  in  the 
State,  then  the  rtxral  poorer  States  would 
receive  more  thton  they  do  under  the 
present  formula^ 

I  might  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  present  foifnula  is  as  much  the 
product  of  the  Work  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  ias  of  anyone.  I  am  very 
much  aware  of  ijts  weaknesses,  although 
I  do  not  see  theni  the  same  way  the  gen- 
tleman does,  beoause  I  fought  that  for- 
mula when  it  wa3  proposed. 

I  might  suggest  that  in  the  committee 
I  do  not  recall  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota offered  a  new  title  I  formula. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  on 
that.  I  am  not  ^king  that  we  change 
the  formula  nov^.  I  am  asking  that  we 
extend  this  law  If  or  2  years  so  that  we 
can  change  it  in  this  period  of  time.  I 
recognize  we  canpot  spend  the  necessary 
time  on  changing  the  formula  in  this 
session  of  the  Oongress.  I  knew  it  was 
unwise  to  ask  the  new  administration  to 
come  in  with  a  recommendation  of  a 
change  in  formula  before  Easter,  as  was 
the  time  schedule  we  were  aiming  for. 

What  I  am  sayflng  Is  with  this  formula 
as  Inequitable  as  is.  and  considering  the 
fact  that  anybody  can  see  we  can  make 
Improvements  and  changes  In  it,  let  us 
extend  the  act  for  2  years  instead  of  5 
years  so  that  we  do  not  get  locked  in  for 
a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 
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Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man does  not  have  any  worry  about 
anybody  being  locked  in  on  this  commit- 
tee. Any  time  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota wants  a  hearing  he  is  going  to  get 
a  hearing. 

I  have  some  figures  here,  which  came 
from  the  Office  of  Education  some  time 
ago — I  will  say  before  the  administra- 
tion changed. 

Mr.  QUIE.  At  times  that  makes  a  dif- 
ference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  5  additional 
minutes. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Chairman,  but  I  hope  he  will  kind  of 
speed  up  his  questioning  a  little  bit,  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  finish  the  rest  of  my 
statement. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  table  I  have  here 
came  from  the  Office  of  Education  sev- 
eral months  ago  showing  how  the  States 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
New  York,  Illinois,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Ore- 
gon would  be  allocated  funds  imder  vari- 
ous formulas.  This  table  illustrates,  I  be- 
lieve, the  more  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  imder  title  I  as  contrasted  with 
other  means: 


THE  INTERSTATE  DISTRIBUTION  EFFECT  OF  TITLE  I  CAN  BE  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  WHICH  IS  BASEDjUPON 
THE  ALLOCATION  OF  EACH  OF  THE  DESCRIBED  PROGRAMS  BY  A  HYPOTHETICAL  »1,070,000.000 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Title  ll-ESEA: 

. 

Title  III—  S 

1021-President 

Population 

NOEA:  Hill- 

Kennedy's 

t>asis,  no 

S.  340O-NEA's 

Title  1- 

Burton 

1961  leneral 

economic 

1958  general 

ESEAin 

formula 

aid  bill 

weigh  tint 
(|l,070,0aV)00) 

aid  bill 

fiscal  year  1969 

($1,070,000,000) 

($1,070,000,000) 

({1,070.000.000) 

(Jl.070,000,000) 

Alabama 

27.182 

27.689 

19.990 

20.294 

37.091 

Mississippi 

19.005 

21.099 

13.937 

14.189 

38.896 

South  Carolina 

20.668 

21.873 
59.656 
44.303 

15. 193 
91.069 
55.853 

15.431 
90.269 
57.  576 

31.627 

New  York         

60.445 

116.092 

Illinois 

44.418 

46.231 

District  of  Columbia 

2.551 

1.909 

5.001 

3.810 

5,397 

Connecticut 

10.437 

10.410 

15.620 

15.115 

7.907 

Delaware 

2.383 

2.376 

3.837 

2.926 

2.087 

Oregon 

10.738 

10.710 

11.271 

10.715 

6.983 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  say  to  the  chairman 
that  he  can  put  the  rest  of  the  informa- 
tion in  the  Record,  but  when  you  begin 
with  a  fallacious  assimiption,  you  can 
prove  things  to  the  point  where  it  looks 
like  this  is  the  better  formula.  They  start 
with  the  fallacious  assumption  that  we 
will  provide  aid  to  all  children — all  chil- 
dren— who  are  coimted  in  a  school  age 
population  5  to  17.  This  is  a  program  for 
disadvantaged  children.  If  we  can  zero  in 
on  the  disadvantaged  children  them- 
selves, we  will  have  the  best  formula  pos- 
sible. A  preliminary  study  that  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  made — and  I  guess 
we  can  quote  them  on  any  kind  of  infor- 
mation you  want  to — and  I  will  submit 
this  table  also  for  the  Record  when  we  go 
back  into  the  House. 

TABLE  2.— PERCENT   OF   PARTICIPATION    BY   DISADVAN- 
TAGED PUPILS  IN  TITLE  I   ACADEMIC  COMPENSATORY 
I  PROGRAMS,  1967-68  (GRADES  2.  4,  6) 

[Tentative  and  subject  to  ctiangej 


Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

total  enroll- 

all partici- 

disadvan- 

ment (not 

pating 

taged  pupils 

additive)  in 

pupils  in 

in  title  1 

title  1 

title  1 

schools  that 

sctiools 

scliools 

participate 

Type  of 

who  are 

who  are 

in  Utie  1 

disadvantaged 

disad- 

disad- 

academic 

pupil 

vantaged 

vantaged 

programs 

Poof(J3.0O)) 

15.4 

21.9 

54.8 

Near  poor  ($3,000  to 

$6,000)           

35. 6 

51.0 

42.2 

64.1 

45.7 

Poor  and  near  poor... 

48.5 

Low  estimated  ability. 

18.1 

24.9 

53.1 

Neglected 

.9 

1.1 

48.3 

Delinquent. 

.2 

.2 

42.0 

Migrant ,. 

1.2 

1.9 

59.9 

Total 

loao 

100.0 

38.6 

This  table  shows  here  that  less  than 
half  of  the  children  who  are  in  title  I 


schools  are  actually  poor,  21.9  percent  of 
the  children  in  title  I  programs  are  from 
families  below  $3,000  income.  So  we  see 
we  are  not  really  zeroing  in  on  the  chil- 
dren who  are  in  the  greatest  need.  When 
you  begin  coimtlng  children  this  is  an- 
other reason  why  I  believe  the  program 
is  inequitable.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
you  not  only  count  all  of  those  children 
who  in  the  1959-60  census  were  from 
families  earning  $2,000  or  less  but  you 
count  those  also  who  receive  APDC  pay- 
ments in  families  receiving  more  than 
$2,000.  Under  the  1959-60  census  infor- 
mation it  was  estimated  in  New  York 
that  there  were  174,475  children  from  the 
$2,000  to  $3,000  families,  but  instead  of 
174,000  additional  children  actually  be- 
ing coLmted,  338,776  were  being  coimted. 
When  you  take  a  look  at  the  chair- 
man's State  of  Kentucky  or  a  number  of 
other  States  you  see  that  there  are  either 
very  few  or  else  no  children  from  fami- 
lies that  received  APDC  that  are  coimted 
in  this  formula.  If  you  want  to  take  your 
State  and  add  to  them  the  estimated 
number  of  children  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000  and  add  them  to  the  ones  pres- 
ently counted  and  then  multiply  that  by 
the  amount  of  money  that  New  York 
receives,  then  you  can  get  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  that  you  would  have  re- 
ceived if  you  were  treated  the  same  as 
the  State  of  New  York.  To  me  it  proves 
that<  there  is  a  fantastically  inequita- 
ble arangement  under  the  formula  we 
are  using  now.  Because  in  some  States 
you  count  certain  poor  children  and  in 
other  States  you  do  not.  In  the  poorer 
States  of  the  Union  you  do  not  count 
individual  children  of  families  having  in- 
comes from  $2,000  to  $3,000. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  This  is  the  most  uni- 
form and  equitable  formula  as  far  as 
concentrating  funds  in  areas  of  greatest 

need.      

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
to  look  at  his  own  State  of  Kentucky. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  All  right. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr,  QUIE.  In  the  State  of  Kentucky 
you  count  the  children  from  low-income 
families  under  the  census  figures  which 
show  193,559. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Correct. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Then  you  added  to  that 
22,000  from  AFDC  families,  696  students 
under  the  APDC  program,  1,588  under 
the  category  of  neglected  or  dependent 
children  and  786  foster  children.  Those 
are  the  numbers  that  are  counted  in  the 
formula. 

In  the  1959  census  information  the 
State  of  Kentucky  had  88,386  families 
within  the  Income  level  of  $2,000  to 
$3,000.  So,  you  see  that  you  are  counting 
about  one-fourth  of  the  children  between 
that  income  level  of  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

If  you  compare  that  with  the  State 
of  New  York,  you  will  see  that  they  are 
coimtlng  more  than  the  number — more 
than  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  in  that 
State  than  they  are  counting  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  You  are  not  count- 
ing all  of  the  children  who  reside  with 
families  which  receive  an  Income  below 
$2,000.  In  fact  in  a  lot  of  the  States  such 
&s  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  States  of 
that  category,  it  is  absolutely  zero  as  to 
the  number  of  children  that  are  counted, 
because  in  those  States  they  do  not  pay 
the  amount  of  APDC  at  the  level  at  which 
some  of  the  wealthier  States  pay. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  me  say 
that  there  is  absolute  equity  and  uni- 
formity all  the  way  through  this  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  that  is  uniformity, 
surely  I  am  surprised. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  count- 
ing of  APDC  children  on  very  recent 
years  data  takes  care  of  the  great  migra- 
tion into  large  urban  aresis  of  large  num- 
bers of  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies which  has  taken  place  since  the  1960 
census. 

Thus,  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  submit  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  QuiE)  that  these  factors  in  the 
formula  take  into  account  special  needs 
which  cannot  be  reached  with  census 
data. 

Mr.  QUIE.  How  can  the  gentleman  say 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  discrepancy, 
when  in  New  York  you  count  the  chil- 
dren, and  In  Kentucky  or  Louisiana  or 
Mississippi  or  Alabama  you  do  not  count 
the  children,  just  because  their  parents 
do  not  receive  AFDC,  because  the  State 
decided  they  would  set  a  different  level 
or  a  different  standard  than  the  other 
States,  because  of  a  certain  law  which 
permits  some  States  to  set  a  higher  level 
on  APDC  than  other  States.  Thus.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  poorer  States  are  penal- 


ized In  two  ways.  They  do  not  receive  the 
money  for  those  children  coming  from 
families  with  mcomes  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000  or  they  are  not  covered  by  the 
APDC  program.  In  other  words,  you 
have  two  penalties  Involved  here  which 
means  that  the  wealthier  States  get 
more  money  than  the  national  average 
and  then  you  let  them  count  children 
to  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  children  which  are  not  counted  in 
the  poorer  States.  Therefore,  on  two 
counts  it  Is  Inequitable  and  they  are  not 
on  a  par  or  at  the  level  of  the  wealthier 
States,  and  I  say  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  that  2  years  is  long  enough 
to  let  this  practice  stand. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  the 
formula  also  includes  children  from 
families  with  incomes  of  more  than 
$2,000  from  APDC  takes  into  account 
high  cost  areas  where  the  $2,000  factor 
might  not  portray  an  equivalent  level 
of  poverty. 

Although  I  did  not  support  the  APDC 
amendment  at  the  time  it  was  adopted  in 
1965, 1  believe  now  there  is  a  lot  of  equity 
to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Forty  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[Roll  No.  40] 


The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  Informally  m  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


Anderson.  111. 

Evlns,  Tenu. 

Podell 

Annunzlo 

Fallon 

PofT 

Ashbrook 

Fish 

Powell 

Ashley 

Flynt 

Purcell 

Baring 

Foley 

Rallsback 

Barrett 

Ford. 

Held.  N.y. 

Bates 

Gerald  R. 

Blveni 

Bell.  Calif. 

Frellnghuysen 

Ronan 

Blngbam 

Green,  Pa. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Blanton 

Griffiths 

Rosenthal 

B3gg3 

Gubser 

Rostenkowskl 

Brademas 

Harsha 

Rumsfeld 

Brasco 

Hubert 

St.  OngB 

Brock 

Jarman 

Sandman 

Brooks 

Jonas 

Scheuer 

Brown.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Slkes 

Burton.  Calif. 

Keith 

Slsk        / 

CahlU 

Klrwan 

Sullivan 

Camp 

Landriun 

Symington 

Casey 

Long.  La. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Celler 

Lowensteln 

Teague.  Tex. 

Chlsholm 

McCloskey 

Thompson,  Ga 

Clancy 

MacGregor 

Tunney 

Clark 

Mahon 

Ullman 

Corbett 

May 

Wampler 

Connan 

Mayne 

Watklns 

Cowger 

Mlkva 

Wataon 

Davis,  Ga. 

Monagan 

Watts 

Dawson 

Moorhead 

wnaiiey 

Derwlnskl 

Morse 

Whltten 

Dlggs 

Morton 

Wilson.  Bob 

Dlngell 

Moss 

Wilson, 

I>wyer 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Charles  H 

Eckhardt 

Ottlnger 

Wydler 

Edwards.  Calif 

PhUbln 

Edwards,  La. 

Pike 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  Its  sitting. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  HJR.  514,  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  325  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OP  1969 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  had  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentlemsin  from  Minnesota  5  additional 
mmutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  trying  to  re- 
cap the  comments  that  I  made  during 
the  colloquy  that  we  had,  I  am  making 
the  point  that  we  should  not  extend  this 
act  for  a  period  of  more  than  2  years  be- 
cause in  that  time  this  Congress,  together 
with  the  administration,  can  come  up 
with  recommendations  for  plans  and  im- 
provements and  expansion  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
for  our  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  biggest  rea- 
sons for  the  inequitable  formula  that  we 
have — and  I  am  not  recommending  a 
change  in  the  formula  now;  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  how  this  might  be 
changed — but  men  of  good  intentions  can 
come  up  with  a  much  more  equitable 
formula. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  the  formula 
is  inequitable  because  if  you  compare  the 
authorization,  if  it  is  fully  funded — and 
that  table  will  be  in  the  Record  tomor- 
row for  all  Members  to  see  as  to  what  the 
individual  States  receive — one  can  see 
that  it  is  inequitable. 

The  table  follows: 

STATE  POPULATIONS  OF  VARIOUS  CATEGORIES  OF  CHILDREN 

INVOLVED  IN  TITLE  I  DISTRIBUTION  FORMULA 

15-17  population  I 

In  families  of 

less  than  In  families 

{2,000  income.  with  be- 

counted  for  tweenJ2,000     In  AFDC 

title  I  formula,  and  )3.000    lamilies, 

1959  income.  1959           1968 


Alabama 242.522  106.386  0 

Alaska 4.796  3.180  1.569 

Arizona       38.851  25.920  8.635 

Arkansas 148.158  68,274  0 

California    206,572  151.675  270,200 

Cotorado 33.581  26,131  17,583 

Connecticut 20.731  16.040  24,840 

Delaware 7.422  5,269  3.860 

Florida 142.533  111,631  0 

Georgia    239,789  139.273  0 

Hawaii         8.832  7.676  6.303 

Idaho  ■     12,257  11,453  4,165 

Illinois              147.518  108,747  112.791 

Indiana.". 76,386  56,672  15,831 

Iowa                71.789  50,517  17,694 

Kansar" *0,263  32.751  14.853 

Kentucky 193.559  88,386  22,001 

Louisiana 201.090  108.155  774 

Maine           18.408  19,246  2.812 

Maryland          53,716  43.512  38.865 

Massachusetts 47,065  41,257  54,831 

Michigan 124,712  88,547  73,886 

Minnesota 77,280  56,831  25,246 

Mississippi 254,903  82.700  0 

Missouri    125.159  80.888  18.025 
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STATE  POPULATIONS  OF 
INVOLVED  IN  TITLE  I 


VARIOUS  CATEGORIES  OF  CHILDREN 
DISTRIBUTION  FORMULA— Con. 


[i-  7  populationi 


It  fimilMof 

less  than     In  families 
tZ.tOO  income,         with  t>e- 

»unted  for  fween  J2,000      I n  AFDC 
tith  I  formula,     and  $3,000       families, 
1959    income.  19S9  1968 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virtinia...^,,^ 

Washington 

WesrVirglnh-: 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  ot  Columbia... 


you  can  see  that 
a  different  way 
more  inequitable, 
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14.106 

34.417 
3,238 
5,932 

59,845 

37,554 
200.060 
323,096 

23.346 
151,895 

84.779 

23,933 
175,394 

12.083 
206,638 

30.712 
220,048 
398,224 

11,680 

7,208 

167,874 

33,072 
106,406 

58,446 
5,408 

14,854 


10,989 

28,219 

2,392 

6,367 

46,424 

25,159 

174,475 

164, 579 

16,621 

106,511 

56,200 

18,666 

147,676 

9.651 

89,918 

16,729 

114,541 

248, 802 

9,781 

8,088 

100,691 

29,010 

46.632 

51.883 

4,238 

12,366 


2,832 

8,134 

1,688 

2,085 

64,696 

11.209 

338,  776 

11,948 

3,615 

73.849 

27.631 

12.473 

97,515 

9,710 

0 

4,557 

0 

0 

8,119 

2.646 

13,282 

24, 624 

12,  203 

23, 295 

1,502 

10,362 


You  look  at  the  amount  you  receive 
now  under  the  pr  jsent  appropriation  and 
It  is  inequitable  but  In 
do  not  say  that  it  is 
but  is  inequitable  In  a 
different  way  because  of  the  percentage 
of  authorization  you  receive.  Really  it  is 
inequitable  wheni  you  consider  the  chil- 
dren coimted,  bpcause  in  every  State 
the  same  poor  clildren  are  not  coimted. 

In  fact,  what  it  does  do  is  permit  the 
wealthier  States  on  the  amount  of  money 
they  receive  as  tqat  part  of  the  formula, 
one-half  of  the  Sttte  average,  of  the  chil- 
dren that  are  counted,  to  get  a  greater 
amoimt  of  moneythan  the  poorer  States. 

Mr.  ChairmanJ  I  shall  also  place  in 
the  Record  a  tattle  which  will  compare 
the  number  of  popr  children,  total  niun- 
ber  of  near-poor  <^ldren,  with  those  who 
are  not  poor,  to !  entitlement  under  the 
program.  I 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  provide 
educational  assisoance  to  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged  children,  and  they 
only  count  the  poor  children  as  a  means 
of  determining  iji  some  way  or  other 
where  those  concentrations  exist,  but 
It  has  not  turned  out  that  way  because 
there  is  no  reqi^rement  on  the  local 
schools  that  they  remit  the  money  to  the 
poor  children  wh^  are  coimted  under  the 
formula.  i 

Some  of  the  States  are  starting  to 
va&ke  some  changes.  For  Instance,  Cali- 
fornia now  has  written  In  its  rules  that 
the  same  number  of  children  will  be 
benefited  as  the  number  that  are  coimted 
This  will  not  m#an  the  identical  ones 
counted  will  be  the  ones  that  will  be 
benefited,  but  the  same  number,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  a)ncentratlon  of  title  I 
funds.  I 

Most  of  the  studies  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  indicate 
that  there  ought  tio  be  more  of  a  concen- 
tration of  the  programs  than  presently 
is  the  case.  Remamber,  this  is  categori- 
cally aid  money  to  help  the  educationally 
disadvantaged,  but  it  is  not  utilized  en- 
tirely that  way.  If  h&s  some  appearance 


of  what  one  could  call  a  general  aid  pro- 
gram. 

For  Instance,  the  National  Council  on 
the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Chil- 
dren stated  in  its  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  this  last  January: 

Disadvantaged  children  invariably  suffer 
from  a  number  ot  forms  of  deprivation,  not 
Just  one;  they  do  not  need  new  textbooks  or 
medical  care  or  adequate  nutrition  or  a  re- 
duction In  class  size;  but  all  these  and  other 
educational  remedies  together.  Success  with 
these  children.  In  sum,  requires  a  concen- 
tration of  services  on  a  limited  number  of 
children. 

One  of  the  amendments  that  we  of- 
fered in  the  committee  and  propose  to 
offer  here  is  that  any  appropriations  over 
the  amount  that  was  appropriated  in 
1968  be  utilized  not  according  to  the  en- 
titlement formula  here,  but  as  the  State 
education  agency  determines  will  go  to 
the  areas  of  greatest  need,  where  the 
educationally  deprived  poor  families  are 
concentrated  and  where  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic depression  in  an  area.  And  that 
amount  of  money  will  gain  some  experi- 
ence from  utilization  just  in  those  areas, 
and  nowhere  else. 

We  note  from  the  recommended  ap- 
propriations in  the  budget  message  that 
we  will  not  have  any  increase  to  that 
extent  for  title  I  for  fiscal  year  1970,  but 
I  have  the  hope  that  there  will  be  some 
additional  money  recommended  and  ap- 
propriated in  1971,  and  we  will  see  an 
expansion  at  that  time  in  the  Federal 
Government  assistance  to  education  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels. 

In  fact,  what  I  hope  we  can  do  in  the 
next  2  years  is  lay  the  plans  for  substan- 
tisd  change  and  improvement  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  Government's  i>ar- 
tlcipatlon  in  education  so  that  there  will 
be  a  greater  opportunity  for  education 
in  all  areas  of  the  country,  because  it  is 
important  to  consider  aU  areas  as  weU  as 
the  ones  where  the  poor  or  deprived  chil- 
dren might  reside,  so  that  a  good  edu- 
cation is  available  for  them  no  matter 
where  they  are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  HJl.  514,  extending  the 
authorization  for  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  im- 
pacted area  aid  programs  for  5  years. 

Thomas  Jefferson  charged  a  young 
Nation  to  "enlighten  all  our  people,"  and 
we  can  set  ourselves  no  more  worthy 
goal.  But  I  think  we  are  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  education  and  on  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  as- 
sume a  role  in  assuring  to  all  our  citizens 
an  equal  opportunity  to  learn.  It  is  on 
exactly  what  that  role  is  and  how  It  can 
most  effectively  be  played  that  we  differ. 

The  degree  to  which  ESEA,  tlirough  Its 
compensatory  education  programs,  has 
been  able  to  help  the  disadvsmtaged  child 
has  been  emphasized  throughout  the 
hearing  held  by  the  House  committee. 
Recognizing  the  handicap  suffered  by 
children  who  lack  verbal  and  language 
skills,  who  may  be  In  poor  health  and 
lacking  adequate  nutrition,  and  whose 


parents  generally  have  a  deficient  edu- 
cational background,  these  programs 
have  been  focused  on  compensating  for 
these  fallings  and  on  closing  the  educa- 
tion gap  between  these  children  and 
their  f  eUow  students. 

The  programs  have  not  been  uni- 
formly successful,  but  we  have  learned 
much.  We  find  underscored  repeatedly, 
in  the  evaluations  which  the  legislation 
itself  requires,  that  important  progress 
has  been  made. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  $78 
million  was  received  for  compensatory 
education  under  title  I,  and  281,865  regu- 
larly enrolled  students  participated  in  Its 
activities  during  the  1967-68  school  year. 
Helpful  evaluation  reports  have  been 
made  by  the  California  Office  of  Com- 
pensatory Education.  Dr.  Wilson  C.  Riles, 
its  director,  in  submitting  his  annual  re- 
port, expresses  gratitude  to  the  Congress 
and  the  hope  that  the  compensatory  aid 
will  continue  to  receive  our  priority  at- 
tention. I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  following  excerpt  from  Dr. 
Riles'  very  objective  and  constructively 
critical  evaluation  of  the  programs: 

The  evaluation  reports  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts also  led  to  these  conclusions  about 
Title  1  in  the  1967-68  school  year: 

As  In  previous  years,  the  greatest  gains 
continued  to  be  made  by  students  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  However,  the  gains  appeared 
to  be  shifting  more  toward  the  middle  ele- 
mentary grades,  as  compared  to  the  primary 
grades.  In  the  third  year  of  Title  I,  many 
students  in  the  middle  elementary  grades  had 
participated  in  Title  I  programs  in  the  pri- 
mary grades.  Also  the  increased  concentra- 
tion of  activities  on  academic  skills  tended  to 
favor  the  older  children  whose  academic  de- 
ficiencies were  more  noticeable  and  thus  were 
more  likely  to  be  treated. 

While  Junior  high  and  senior  high  students 
continued  to  show  less  growth  than  did  ele- 
mentary students,  the  differences  were  less 
marked.  There  were  indications  that  some 
school  districts  were  beginning  to  concen- 
trate their  secondary  grade  activities  on  lim- 
ited, selected  students  to  a  greater  degree 
than  they  did  the  first  two  years. 

Characteristic  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams was  their  concentration  of  services  on 
a  limited  number  of  objectives  and  a  limited 
number  of  specifically  identified  children. 
These  projects  focused  on  two  or  three  ac- 
tivities, adequately  funded.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  widespread  examples  of  in- 
effective projects  which  (1)  attempted  to 
carry  out  too  many,  often  unreleated,  activi- 
ties with  insufficient  funding,  and  (2)  scat- 
tered the  activities  over  too  many  children  so 
that  the  concentration  of  services  was  Inade- 
quate to  improve  student  achievement  level 
significantly.  Dilution  of  funds  and  services 
plus  failure  to  Identify  and  serve  specific 
children  with  educational  deficiencies,  was 
particularly  apparent  tn  the  big  cities  and 
the  rural  areas.  The  evaluation  results  sug- 
gest that  for  optimum  effectiveness,  the  aver- 
age student  expenditure  must  be  more  than 
$300  over  and  above  the  regular  school  pro- 
gram. Title  I  projects  with  expenditures  of 
less  than  $250  f>er  student  generally  failed 
to  produce  substantial  results. 

The  most  successful  reading  projects  were 
those  in  which  students  received  reading  in- 
struction from  a  reading  specialist.  These 
were  the  "pull-out"  programs  in  which  the 
specialists  worked  with  small  groups  of  chil- 
dren away  from  the  regular  classroom  on  a 
regular  basis.  Each  child's  learning  difficulty 
was  carefully  diagnosed,  and  an  instructional 
program  tailored  to  his  needs.  Records  were 
systematically  maintained  on  his  progress  In 
the  special  reading  program,  and  there  was  a 
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close  working  relationship  between  the  read- 
ing specialist  and  the  classroom  teacher. 
Projects  which  merely  reduced  class  size  or 
employed  teacher  aides  to  enable  the  class- 
room teacher  to  spend  more  time  on  reading 
Instruction  generally  did  not  result  In  im- 
proved student  achievement. 

Generally  school  districts  are  not  providing 
longitudinal  programs  for  Title  I  students, 
but  are  using  a  "turnstile"  approach.  They 
are  serving  a  new  group  of  students  each 
year,  with  no  assurance  that  students  who 
participtated  In  the  previous  year's  activities 
continue  to  receive  the  concentrated  services 
needed  to  maintain  their  improved  growth 
rate.  This  school  district  practice  compounds 
the  continuity  problems  already  existing  be- 
cause of  the  high  mobility  rate  of  students  in 
poverty  areas.  Consequently,  while  the  aca- 
demic achievement  of  the  participants  im- 
proves markedly  for  the  period  of  time  that 
they  are  in  the  Title  I  program,  too  often  the 
gains  are  not  cumulative  and  are  not  main- 
tained. 

The  use  of  the  "turnstile"  approach  Is 
related  to  the  problem  previously  discussed — 
the  failure  of  the  districts  to  Identify  specific 
children  for  Title  I  services.  Districts  which 
have  maintained  longitudinal  programs  for 
the  same  students  since  the  Inception  of  Title 
I  show  the  best  results,  with  many  students 
achieving  at  grade  level. 

In  some  cases,  the  districts'  attempt  to 
serve  all  children  in  the  target  area  led  them 
to  change  participants  not  only  from  year  to 
year,  but  often  several  times  during  the  year, 
in  this  extreme  variation  of  the  "turnstile," 
students  may  have  received  Title  I  services 
for  only  several  weeks  during  the  school  year. 

Late  Congressional  action  on  appropria- 
tions for  Title  I  continued  to  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  quality  and  continuity  of  pro- 
grams. Congress  did  not  determine  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  for  Title  I  until 
the  school  year  was  already  underway.  School 
districts  were  not  informed  of  their  official 
entitlement  until  February.  1968.  Con- 
sequently, for  most  of  the  school  year,  school 
districts  operated  scale-down  programs  at  a 
funding  level  considered  to  be  "safe." 

The  sporatic,  uncertain  nature  of  Title  I 
funding  was  particularly  critical  because  of 
the  California  school  districts'  emphasis  on 
curriculum  programs  requiring  specialized 
personnel.  School  districts  were  hesitant  to 
commit  themselves  to  year  long  contracts 
with  teachers  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
funds.  By  the  time  the  funds  became  avail- 
able, the  qualified  personnel  were  not  avail- 
able. This  resulted  in  emergency  revisions  of 
programs  and  budgets  which  were  often  re- 
flected In  quickly  planned  and  poorly  imple- 
mented end-of-year  programs.  It  also  re- 
sulted In  many  children  being  deprived  of 
services  which  they  would  have  received  had 
the  programs  been  In  operation  continuously 
for  the  entire  school  year. 

The  last  point  made  by  Dr.  Riles  re- 
fers to  the  importance  of  advance  au- 
thorization and  funding.  This  was  rec- 
ognized In  1968,  when  we  provided  fund- 
ing through  fiscal  year  1970,  and  I  feel 
that  H.R.  514,  in  authorizing  a  5-year 
extension  of  the  program  acknowledges 
anew  the  m-gent  need  for  leadtime  in 
planning  programs,  securing  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  assigning  qualified  per- 
sonnel in  advance  of  school  opening  each 
year.  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  Congress  to  approve  this 
provision. 

A  second  feature  of  the  bill  to  which  I 
want  to  call  special  attention  is  title  vn. 
for  bilingual  education.  The  programs 
being  conducted  under  this  title  are  hav- 
ing a  dramatic  impact  on  educational 
opportunity  for  children  who  enter  school 
speaking  only  a  foreign  language,  the 
language  of  their  homes,  and  imable  to 


understand  even  basic  instructions  in 
English.  The  majority  of  the  projects  are 
for  students  from  Spanish-speaking 
backgrounds,  but  Portuguese,  French, 
and  Indian  students  also  are  benefiting. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  children 
go  off  to  school,  filled  with  that  wonder- 
ful mixture  of  joyful  anticipation  and 
dreadful  fear,  can  only  imagine  the 
handicap  a  child  suffers  who  cannot  un- 
derstand the  welcome  of  his  teachers,  the 
chatter  of  his  playmates,  and  the  simple 
instructions  he  will  be  expected  to  do.  Nor 
can  he  convey  to  non-English-speaking 
parents  the  many  school  messages  they 
are  expected  to  heed.  Think  how  welcome 
greetings  and  instructions  in  his  native 
language  will  be  to  him  and  how  greatly 
enriched  the  other  pupils  will  be  to  have 
exposure  to  bilingual  discussion  and  in- 
structions. 

The  Office  of  Education  reports  that  it 
has  received  312  proposals  dealing  with 
this  special  language  problem.  Of  these, 
only  78  were  funded,  to  serve  139,000 
children.  But  this  only  begins  to  develop 
an  area  which  we  should  actively  culti- 
vate. As  we  perfect  our  skills  and  meth- 
odology in  introducing  a  new  language 
and  features  of  a  different  culture, 
youngsters  will  be  greatly  enriched,  and 
so  will  our  educational  institutions. 

There  is  a  third,  and  In  my  view  a  most 
important,  feature  of  H.R.  514  which  I 
want  to  discuss.  This  is  the  Inadequacy 
of  its  proposed  budgets.  Great  care  has 
been  given  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  understanding 
the  magnitude  of  the  Nation's  educa- 
tional needs  as  they  have  been  outlined 
and  defined  by  school  authorities.  These 
needs  are  real,  they  are  urgent,  and  the 
authorization  levels  reflect  their  magni- 
tude. But  the  administration's  proposed 
budget  Is  tragically  inadequate  for  the 
program  as  defined  by  the  authoriza- 
tions, for  both  ESEA  and  the  Impacted 
Area  Aid  Act. 

I  vnll  append  a  table  showing  (A)  the 
authorization  for  each  program  in  the 
fiscal  year  1970;  (B)  President  Nixon's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1970;  and  the 
difference  between  (A)  and  (B)  for  each 
program. 

To  me,  it  is  shocking,  given  the  wide- 


spread recognition  of  the  obvious  needs — 
needs  apparent  to  anyone  who  will  visit 
an  inner-city  school  or  talk  with  an  ur- 
b£ui  school  administrator — that  the 
budget  for  title  I,  If  or  educationally  de- 
prived children,  iS  almost  $2  billion  less 
than  the  proposed  congressional  author- 
ization. This  is  totally  unacceptable. 

If,  instead  of  columns  of  figures,  we 
would  review  these  budget  proposals  in 
terms  of  what  we  deny  a  single  child — 
a  child  who  does  not  pass  an  achievement 
test,  who  cannot  read  a  colorful  book, 
whose  attention  span  never  lengthens, 
whose  daily  attendance  falls  off,  who  is 
too  hungry  or  to<J  often  ill  to  go  to  school, 
or  who  does  not  have  adequate  clothing — 
and  if  we  were  to  multiply  these  disap- 
pointments and  failures  by  the  millions 
of  children  who  will  be  denied  title  I  serv- 
ices, we  would  have  a  better  measure  of 
the  administration's  budget  inadequa- 
cies. 

In  total,  the  budget  is  $2,879,107,000 
below  the  House  committee's  suggested 
1970  authorization.  I  appreciate  that  to- 
day we  are  not  considering  the  appro- 
priations for  these  programs.  I  mention 
them  in  the  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
be  aware  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  budg- 
et proposals  now  being  submitted  to  us. 

Our  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii (Mrs.  Mink),  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Meeds),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway), 
have  stressed  this  point  in  their  supple- 
mental views  to  the  committee  report, 
that— 

The  best  effort  of  the  Congress  and  those 
who  support  education  must  be  to  secure 
full  funding  for  the  ESEA  and  the  Impact 
aid  programs. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
H.R.  514.  I  especially  applaud  the  5-year 
extension  of  this  authorization  and  the 
added  focus  it  gives  in  the  impacted  area 
aid  programs  top  public  housing  areas.  I 
call  special  attention  to  the  progress  in 
title  I  programs  in  low-income  school 
districts  and  to  its  title  VI  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs.  And,  finally,  I  urge  that 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  seek  full  funding 
when,  in  the  near  future,  these  programs 
are  again  before  us  for  appropriations. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Title 


(A) 

Fiscal  year 

1970 

authorization 


(B) 
Fiscal  year 

1970  budget 
request 


(A-B) 
Difference 


''"•  ?E&Llly  deprived  children ^•Vi'^'Z  »''"«''»<'•  «^  ^'i^'^'Z 

II.  Library  resources  textbooks , ?2l'2S'm8  UB  393  000  4M107'000 

III.  Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services    *|^'™'SS  ?9'7MM0  S0'2M000 

V.  Giants  to  strengthen  State  departments  of  education M.OOO.OOO  29,750,000  ,|g-5?g'^ 

VI.  Education  to  handicapped  children ^iJ'SS'8^  ^'S^'OOO  30M0'0O0 

ESEA,  1966  (8»-750):  Adult  education  programs 80,000,000  50,000,000  3U,UOU,ow 

''"•vKllS^uafLucation  programs *0,000,000  10.000,000  30,000.000 

VIII.  Dropout  prevention  programs 30,000,000  24,000,000  6,U0U,U(A) 

■j-jjj,  4,368,500,000      1.489,393,000       2,879,107.000 

"""'pibllc'lav,  91-874:  Maintenance  and  operation 622,000.000         187  000.000  435  000,000 

Public  Law  81-815:  Construction 80,407,000  15,167,000  6b,^w.uw 

Total 702. 407, 000         202,167,000  500,240,000 

Source:  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor;  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

(Mr.  PIRNIE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor 

Scherle)    was    granted    permission    to  continuation  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  ondary  Education  Act  because,  m  my 

Record  )  view,   there  is  no  domestic  priority  of 
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freater  importabce  than  education.  As  a 
result,  I  plan  to  support  the  extension  of 
ESEA,  but  believe  this  should  be  limited 
to  2  years  rather  than  the  5-year  con- 
tinuation OB  provided  in  HJEl.  514. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  programs,  which  originally 
were  authorized  with  my  support  in  1965, 
have  been  landmarks  in  our  country's 
path  toward  a  more  fully  educated  so- 
ciety. By  passing  that  measxire  4  years 
ago,  we  in  Congress  made  a  commitment 
to  the  eflfect  th|it  every  American  child 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
proper  education.  Our.reaflBrmatlon  of 
that  pledge  is  t'epresented  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  secondary  Education  Act 
of  1969. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  has  provided  local 
educators  throughout  the  country  with 
$3  billion  to  mate  possible  more  effective 
ways  to  educate  the  poor  and  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  of  America. 
It  has  .enabled  16.000  school  districts  to 
face  tha  -  diflQcult  task  of  educating  the 
underprivileged  with  something  more 
than  good  intentions.  It  has  made  pos- 
sible the  development  of  new  and  more 
relevant  teaching  methods  and  brought 
food  and  medical  care  to  those  who  need 
it  the  most.  Despite  its  successes — which 
have  been  numerous — it  has  also  high- 
lighted current  limitations  to  the  m&k- 
ing  of  giant  strides  in  the  education  of 
the  poor  ovemifht.  Thus,  it  has  helped 
us  to  accurately  observe  that  we  have 
much  more  to  da  and  more  to  learn  about 
this  particiilar  problem  before  we  can 
ever  hope  to  solve  it.  Accordingly,  it 
would  be  unthi^able  to  now  abandon 
this  program. 

Yet.  I  do  not  favor  the  5-year  exten- 
sion of  ESEA  because  I  believe  the  Nixon 
administration  ^hould  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  outline  a  program  of  its 
own  which  may  ^r  may  not  indicate  other 
approaches  than  those  contained  in  this 
legislation.  While  I  am  committed  to  the 
proposition  that!  we  cannot  substantially 
reduce  the  eduoation  budget,  I  am  not 
wholly  committal  to  ESEA  in  its  present 
form  as  a  panacea  for  America's  edu- 
cational ills.  I  am  concerned,  for  instance, 
about  the  so-cailled  "Youngstown  phe- 
nomenon"— whefe  entire  school  systems 
have  to  cease  all  [operations  due  to  a  lack 
of  operating  funds.  If  this  continues  to 
any  degree,  we  nay  have  to  reconsider 
the  entire  ratiorale  of  ESEA's  emphasis 
on  categorical  frnding.  Also,  we  should 
not  be  so  commiitted  to  one  approach  to 
a  very  changing  problem  that  our  re- 
sponse to  it  is  obbolete  even  before  it  has 
an  opportunity  to  operate. 

For  many  yearjs  I  have  been  vitally  in- 
terested in  Public  Law  874,  the  impacted 
ares^  program.  This  program  is  impor- 
tant to  me,  not  qnly  because  it  has  a  di- 
rect and  materi^  e£Fect  on  thousands  of 
schoolchildren  iA  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, but  becau^  it  is  a  program  of 
proven  worth,  Which  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  educational  system 
of  this  Nation. 

Despite  the  fatt  that  this  program  of 
noncategorical  aid  to  school  districts  has 
been  a  model  a^  far  as  derived  educa- 
tional benefit  is  iconcerned.  administra- 
tion after  administration  has  attempted 


to  reduce  its  fimding  level.  The  ap- 
proaches have  been  many  and  varied,  but 
the  end  objective  has  been  the  same — 
eliminate  the  impacted  areas  program. 
Fortunately,  for  the  schoolchildren  in 
impacted  areas,  these  attempts  have  re- 
peatedly failed.  Congress  supports  the 
concept  of  Public  Law  874.  Again  this 
year,  we  are  faced  with  a  battle  on  Pub- 
lic Law  874  due  to  the  decresised  allot- 
ment to  this  program  in  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget.  I  am  confident  that,  as  be- 
fore, the  Congress  will  reject  the  pro- 
posed reductions. 

I  have  never  been  entirely  clear  as  to 
why  the  executive  branch  is  opposed  to 
Public  Law  874,  but  I  do  recognize  that 
there  is  some  merit  in  the  assertion  that 
changes  in  eligibility  may  be  required.  I 
have  taken  the  position  that  if  revisions 
are  needed — and  I  think  some  are  in 
order — they  should  only  be  made  after 
a  thorough  study  and  hearings  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  at 
which  all  interested  parties  will  be  offered 
the  opportunity  to  testify.  In  contrast  to 
this  procedure,  succeeding  administra- 
tions have  advocated  severe  appropria- 
tion cuts  as  the  mode  of  change.  In  my 
view,  such  a  course  is  totally  unaccept- 
able because  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
Congress  to  determine  which  programs 
are  desirable  and  necessary. 

As  I  previously  indicated,  several 
schools  in  my  congressional  district  are 
dependent  upon  Public  Law  874  for  op- 
erating funds.  In  the  Rome,  N.Y.  School 
District,  for  example,  over  one-third  of 
the  students  qualify  for  Public  Law  874 
designation.  Its  operating  budget  is  near- 
ly $12  million,  of  which  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion— or  6.5  percent — is  from  Public  Law 
874.  Interestingly  enough,  of  the  4,000 
federally  affected  students  in  Rome,  ap- 
proximately 2,800  are  in  the  "B"  cate- 
gory— parents  who  live  off — but  work  on 
Federal  property — with  the  remaining 
1,200  in  the  "A"  category — parents  who 
live  and  work  on  Federal  property. 

This  is  important  because  most  of  the 
efforts  to  cut  Public  Law  874  funding 
have  been  directed  at  the  "B"  category 
in  which  about  85  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's federally  affected  students  are  clas- 
sified. In  Rome,  the  figure  is  70  percent. 
The  fact  that  most  of  the  impacted  area 
students  are  in  the  "B"  category  and 
that  the  major  reduction  proposals  have 
been  directed  against  this  category, 
merely  serves  to  reinforce  the  view  that 
the  efforts  to  cut  Public  Law  874  are.  in 
reality,  designed  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  read  with  great  interest  HEW  Secre- 
tary Finch's  statement  to  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  on  all  the  Federal 
elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams, and  share  with  him  the  view  that 
our  educational  system  is  in  a  "crisis."  I 
applaud  his  support  of  "the  concept  of 
advance  fimding  for  education  programs 
in  order  to  assure  more  orderly  planning 
and  expenditure  of  funds  by  State  and 
local  agencies."  Also  his  endorsement  of 
"long-term  authorization  of  proven  pro- 
grams to  give  greater  flexibility  to  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  educational  system"  is 
noteworthy. 

In  light  of  these  remarks  and  the  gen- 
eral  philosophy   of   education   he   ex- 


pressed, I  was  shocked  to  read  of  his  pro- 
posal to  amend  Public  Law  874  relative 
to  funding  in  total  the  "A"  category 
students  before  granting  funds  for  "B" 
category  students  whenever  less  than  full 
funding  was  appropriated.  It  should  be 
recalled  that  former  President  Johnson 
took  a  similar  position  last  July  when  he 
refused  to  allow  $91  million  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  to  be  used  for  Public 
Law  874.  In  response,  the  Congress 
merely  reappropriated  the  funds  and  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  expenditure  reduc- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  it  will  do  so 
again  if  necessary. 

However,  I  am  also  concerned  about 
this  amiendment  for  substantive  reasons. 
It  is  not  only  discriminatory  to  those 
school  districts  having  a  larger  concen- 
tration of  "B"  than  "A"  students,  but  it 
is  completely  inconsistent  with  the  Sec- 
retary's remarks  regarding  advance 
funding  and  long-term  authorizations. 
On  the  one  hand,  HEW  advocates  these 
progressive  concepts  and,  on  the  other, 
proposes  the  exact  opposite.  It  should  be 
noted  that  as  far  as  Public  Law  874  is 
concerned,  the  practice  is  also  opposite 
to  the  theory.  For  example,  during  the 
90th  Congress  we  appropriated  $505.9 
million  for  Public  Law  874.  This  amount 
provided  about  90  percent  entitlement 
for  all  the  impacted  school  districts  in 
America.  In  previous  years,  the  initial 
payment  of  these  districts  has  been 
around  75  percent  of  entitlement,  and 
it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  districts 
need  it — usually  in  late  January  or  early 
February.  This  fiscal  year,  however,  a 
decision  was  made  to  allow  only  one-half 
of  that  $505.9  million  Congress  appro- 
priated to  be  allocable  to  fiscal  year  1969, 
with  the  rest  to  be  forwarded  to  the  dis- 
tricts in  early  fiscal  year  1970.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  initial  pasmient  this  year  aver- 
aged about  35  percent  for  most  of 
the  districts — 40-percent  less  than  the 
amount  sintlcipated.  In  my  district,  the 
situation  was  somewhat  better  because 
of  the  severe  impact  of  the  Rome  district 
which  received  an  initial  payment  of 
nearly  45  percent.  Nevertheless,  the  sit- 
uation for  the  Rome  School  District  is 
critical  because  the  money  is  needed  now 
in  order  to  continue  to  meet  payrolls 
and  operating  expenses. 

There  are  other  arguments  against  the 
proposed  amendment  upon  which  I  would 
like  to  touch  briefly.  As  Secretary  Finch 
indicated,  the  Battelle  Memorial  Insti- 
tute is  now  conducting  a  study  of  the  im- 
pacted areas  program.  It  is  scheduled  for 
completion  at  the  end  of  the  year.  As  I 
understand  it,  this  inquiry  is  directed  at 
reviewing  the  concept  and  practice  of 
Public  Law  874  and  will  include  recom- 
mendations for  change.  In  light  of  this 
development,  I  see  no  reason  to  make  au- 
thorization changes  at  this  time  when, 
in  all  probability,  additional  alterations 
will  be  in  order  in  about  12  months. 

I  think  this  same  rule  should  be  ap- 
plied when  considering  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  committee  to  establish  a 
new  authorization  under  Public  Law  874 
and  Public  Law  815  of  Federal  payments 
to  school  districts  for  the  children  of 
families  living  In  public  housing  projects. 
This  very  proposal  Is  one  of  the  items 
contained  in  the  Battelle  study,  and  we 
should  await  the  recommendations  of 
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that  inquiry  which  will  be  made  available 
late  this  year.  I  hasten  to  add  there  is 
doubtless  considerable  merit  in  this 
amendment  in  light  of  the  educational 
crisis  in  our  cities.  However,  in  my  view, 
we  should  not  adopt  this  or  any  other 
new  educations^  programs  until  the  ones 
which  have  proved  worthwhile  have 
been  funded  adequately. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
is  scheduled  to  take  up  one  of  the  great- 
est pieces  of  educational  legislation  yet 
seen  in  this  country. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  already  has  proven  It- 
self as  a  program  which,  perhaps  as 
much  as  any  other  single  program,  can 
and  does  work  to  raise  the  standards  of 
many  of  our  imderprivlleged  yovmgsters. 
with  a  corresponding  Improvement  In 
teaching  techniques  and  methods  to 
serve  all  oiu-  school-age  citizens. 

This  is  a  program  in  which  I  have  been 
most  interested.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
major  pieces  of  new  educational  legisla- 
tion on  which  I  voted  after  coming  to 
Congress,  and  it  has  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  follow  its  progress. 

At  this  point,  I  believe  Chairman  Per- 
kins and  the  members  of  his  committee 
are  due  a  special  word  of  praise  for  the 
diligence  with  which  they  have  pursued 
this  program  and  its  goal  of  improving 
the  level  of  education  across  the  board. 
This  program  works  to  assure  that  each 
student,  no  matter  what  his  background, 
is  given  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
kind  of  schooling  which  will  enable  him 
to  enter  college  or  to  pursue  other  edu- 
cational activities.  This  is  a  worthy  goal, 
and  it  is  one  most  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  free  American  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year,  I  con- 
ducted a  small  survey  of  many  of  the 
leading  ESEA  educators  in  my  district 
to  get  their  reactions  to  this  program. 
A  questionnaire  went  out  to  every  school 
board  member,  superintendent,  and 
school  principal  asking,  generally,  their 
reactions  to  certain  features  of  the  ESEA 
program. 

Since  I  was  more  interested  in  their 
general  reactions  than  In  responses  to 
specific  items,  the  questionnaire  was  quite 
general  in  nature,  and  the  five  ques- 
tions asked  dealt  with:  First,  whether 
they  felt  the  program  has  been  op- 
erating well;  second,  whether  they  felt 
the  program  was  properly  oriented  to 
reach  its  goal  of  improving  the  overall 
standard  of  education  across  the  coun- 
try; third,  whether  they  felt  they  had 
been  impaired  by  excessive  Influence  in 
operating  under  ESEA  programs;  fourth, 
whether  they  felt  title  I  had  brought 
significant  results:  and  fifth,  which  por- 
tion of  the  program  was  most  important. 
The  responses  came  in  great  number 
and  the  weight  of  the  opinions  expressed 
was  overwhelmingly  favorable.  Com- 
pleted answers  were  received  from  about 
175  educators  and  administrators  and 
better  than  145  of  them  indicated  strong, 
unhesitating  approval  of  the  general 
goals  and  operations  of  the  program. 
This  is  better  than  92  percent,  and  I 
would  note  that  the  opinions  refiect  the 


views  of  people  working  with  the  pro- 
gram in  every  phase,  and  at  every  level — 
in  the  classroom,  in  administrative  of- 
fices, and  at  school  board  policy  meetings. 

So,  in  general,  the  single  strongest 
message  registered  from  this  question- 
naire was  that  the  program  has  been 
good. 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  several  other 
items  that  were  Included  In  the  question- 
naire, and  I  feel  it  might  be  helpful  to 
the  membership  if  we  could  review  them 
in  light  of  our  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed 5-year  extension. 

Probably  the  single  specific  aspect  of 
the  program  which  brought  greatest 
comment  was  title  I.  Over  110  of  the  re- 
sponses, or  about  62  percent  indicated 
specifically  that  this  title  has  brought 
significant  results  in  improved  teaching 
techniques  of  educationally  deprived 
children. 

In  addition,  some  40  educators,  or 
about  22  percent,  indicated  specific  fa- 
vorable comment  on  Headstart  and  pre- 
school programs,  even  though  the  ques- 
tionnaire did  not  call  for  specific  com- 
ments on  those  or  similar  programs.  The 
opinion  was  expressed  on  several  returns 
that  the  Office  of  Education  could  prob- 
ably do  a  better  job  with  Headstart,  and 
there  was  strong  support  for  the  pre- 
school programs,  especially  among  the 
elementary  and  secondary  educators — 
those  who  should  know  most  about  them. 

Probably  the  most  widely  voiced  com- 
plaint about  the  program  dealt  with  the 
fact  that  too  much  paperwork  Is  Involved. 
In  response  to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  educator  felt  he  had  been  "impaired 
by  excessive  Infiuence  in  operating  imder 
ESEA  programs,"  only  about  28  indicated 
that  they  had,  but  a  sizable  portion  in 
this  group — about  22 — indicated  that  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  this  was  that  the 
paperwork  and  reports  were  too  time  con- 
suming and  restrictive.  Also,  there  were 
several  comments  to  the  effect  that  the 
controls  were  not  restrictive  in  the  oper- 
ating stage,  but  were  somewhat  restric- 
tive in  the  planning. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
number  of  comments  along  these  lines 
Is  seen  In  the  so-called  consolidated  ap- 
plication system  followed  in  Texas.  Un- 
der this  arrangement,  each  independent 
school  district  will  work  up  its  own  pro- 
gram and  prospective  entitlement  for  the 
various  titles  and  submit  its  application 
to  the  Texas  Education  Agency.  I  under- 
stand that  strong  efforts  are  underway  to 
Improve  these  procedures,  and  I  feel  en- 
couraged that  once  this  is  done,  we  wiU 
see  more  expeditious  arrangements. 
Hopefully  this  will  also  result  in  greater 
attention  to  one  of  the  goals  of  title  I  to 
allow  each  local  district  its  own  free 
choice  in  selecting  the  kind  of  program 
needed  to  respond  to  Its  educational 
needs. 

The  uncertainty  of  funding  is  still  a 
source  of  considerable  concern  to  many 
of  those  who  responded.  From  reading 
the  answers,  I  noticed  that  those  ex- 
pressing this  concern  generally  were  the 
school  board  members  and  others  In 
positions  requiring  advance  planning  on 
budgets.  In  all,  17  indicated  a  specific 
and  usually  strong  concern  about  the 
lateness  and  imcertainty  of  funding,  and 
I  believe  this  Indicates  that  either  the 


impact  of  the  1967  amendments  have  not 
yet  been  felt,  or  else  that  a  greater  effort 
is  needed  to  get  school  districts  informed 
early  of  their  funding  levels.  As  you  re- 
call, Mr.  Chairman,  title  IV  of  the  1967 
amendments  authorized  appropriations  2 
years,  rather  than  1,  in  advance  in  an 
effort  to  solve  precisely  this  problem. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  favorable  comment  on 
Headstart  and  preschool  training.  In 
addition  to  these  topics,  I  would  note 
that  there  was  a  measurable  amount  of 
support  on  the  need  for  wider  applica- 
tion of  vocational  training  at  the  higher 
levels,  and  the  possible  inclusion  of  vo- 
cational training  programs  in  every 
school  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  my  report 
to  the  House  on  this  necessarily  must  be 
on  such  a  methodical  basis.  If  you  had 
the  opportimity  to  read  through  all  of 
the  comments  I  received,  I  believe  you 
would  feel  a  much  deeper  sense  of  the 
meaning  these  programs  are  having. 

At  this  point,  I  would  simply  like  to 
repeat  several  of  the  representative  com- 
ments I  received  on  the  major  topics.  On 
title  I: 

"Small  districts  such  as  ours  have  reaped 
vast  benefits  from  the  Title  I  programs." 

"Title  I  has  helped  our  school  more  than 
anything  In  which  we  have  become  In- 
volved." 

"Definite  results  from  Title  I  are  noticeable. 
Even  though  not  measurable  by  tests,  the 
greatest  improvements  are  probably  In  atti- 
tudes and  feelings  of  personal  worth  among 
students." 

"As  a  result  of  "Htle  I  programs,  our  at- 
tendance has  Increased,  our  health  problems 
have  decreased,  our  drop-outs  have  lessened 
and  the  achievement  level  of  our  students 
has  Increased." 

On  where  greater  emphasis  is  needed 
In  the  future— on  Title  I  and  n : 

"More  money  should  be  placed  here.  If  nec- 
essary, sacrifice  other  titles." 

"Early  childhood  education  (preschool) 
and  the  health  programs  have  proven  most 
valuable  In  our  district.  V?e  would  like  to  see 
these  two  programs,  especially,  given  top 
priority." 

"The  fact  that  educators  have  learned  the 
importance  of  Identifying  those  students  with 
learning  disabilities  regardless  of  the  cause 
has  been  the  one  most  important  phases  of 
ESEA.  Evaluation  has  shown  a  marked  Im- 
provement as  a  result  of  identifying  learning 
disabilities  and  designing  programs  to  deal 
with  the  Individual  case." 

On  title  I: 

"The  reason  Is  that  under  Title  I,  there  Is  a 
broader  service  level.  Because  of  these  broader 
services.  thU  area  should  be  given  greater 
emphasis." 

"I  especially  like  Title  n  since  textbooks, 
library  books  and  other  tangible  Instruc- 
tional materials  were  made  quickly  available 
Increased  support  could  be  utilized  In  this 
case.  Also,  I  feel  that  Tltie  I  has  been  of 
great  value,  but  Its  effectiveness  could  be 
better  realized  if  the  guidelines  of  Its  me 
were  focused  more  on  the  Individual  school." 

"Each  area  has  merit  which  Is  unique  to 
a  given  situation.  Perhaps  Increased  alloca- 
tions for  food  and  medical  care  would  be  an 
area  needing  emphasis.  Para-professlonals  to 
aid  the  teachers  would  enable  more  Individ- 
ual help." 

Two  final  general  comments,  I  felt, 
summed  up  more  than  any  others,  the 
needs  seen  in  the  programs  by  educators 
at  various  vantage  points.  The  first  com«^" 
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from  a  school  isuperintendent  and  the 
second  from  an  I  elementary  school  prin- 
cipal. I 

"There  seems  lo  be  a  tendency  to  over- 
emphasize the  Importance  and  subeequent- 
ly  the  required  quantity  of  supporting,  eval- 
uative and  other  jtypes  of  data.  Reports  and 
applications  are  now  volxunlnous.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  Implement  the  pro- 
gram with  persctinel  allocated  under  the 
programs.  More  ffeedom  in  usage  of  clerical 
help  would  help  the  local  district  a  great 
deel. 

"I  am  sure  ther^  is  possibly  some  waste  In 
the  various  progiams,  but  I  feel  that  we 
have  and  are  conti  nuing  to  make  the  best  use 
possible  of  these  funds.  Our  programs  appear 
to  be  making  a  d  fference  In  the  attitude  of 
the  public  in  general  not  Just  school-age  chil- 
dren alone.  It  Is  r*y  sincere  desire  that  these 
and  other  prograins  yet  to  be  initiated  will 
continue  so  that  ( ach  child  may  achieve  and 
grow  to  his  greatest  potential  and  become  a 
in  our  'land  of  plenty.' 
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sistance In  spelling  and  we  can  take  pride 
In  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  has  also  brought  a 
great  deal  of  assistance  under  title  U. 
During  the  Easter  recess  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  many  schools  in  my  district.  It  Is 
rather  significant  to  see  the  enthusiasm 
that  the  teachers  show  for  this  title  now 
that  help  from  this  .title  Is  starting  to 
reach  them. 

Certainly,  under  title  m  we  have  seen 
some  dramatic  breakthroughs  in  new 
educational  techniques.  All  across  this 
country,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  a  very 
carefully  laid  out  program  of  assistance 
to  the  local  communities. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  with  is  when  we  first  de- 
bated this  bill  and  first  presented  this 
concept  of  assistance  to  local  commu- 
nities, there  was  substantial  fear — legiti- 
mate, valid  fear— on  the  part  of  Members 
of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  this  Federal  assistance  might  mean 
also  some  Federal  controls. 

It  was  encouraging,  as  witness  after 
witness  came  before  our  committee  and 
as  we  asked  these  local  school  adminis- 
trators whether  or  not  there  was  any  ef- 
fort at  controls  from  the  Federal  level 
that  the  testimony  showed  clearly  that 
there  was  not. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  when  he  takes  over  his  duties 
on  May  1,  will  heed  the  plea  of  the  wit- 
nesses before  our  committee  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  paperwork  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  reporting  that  they  have  to 
engage  In. 

But  basically  the  testimony  Incorpo- 
rated In  our  hearings  on  this  bill  clearly 
Indicates  that  superintendent  after  su- 
perintendent has  come  before  our  com- 
mittee and  has  pleaded  with  the  Congress 
to  continue  this  program  basically  in  its 
pending  pleasant  form. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  the  splen- 
did statement  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois is  making. 

The  gentleman's  statement  reflects 
very,  very  much  the  sentiment  of  the 
school  people,  as  you  might  call  them, 
in  the  district  I  represent. 

Visiting  in  northeastern  Oklahoma 
during  recent  weeks,  I  have  heard  over 
and  over  again  from  teachers  and  from 
school  board  members  and  from  superin- 
tendents the  substance  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  so  well  said  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today — in  other  words,  that 
this  committee  plea  for  timely  and  ade- 
quate funding  of  the  Government's  pro- 
gram is  the  most  urgently  needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pdcinski). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  read,  in  two  or  three  para- 
graphs, a  better  statement  of  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  strong  grassroots  feel- 


ing about  a  program  than  I  have  found 
here  in  the  general  statement  which  ap- 
pears at  the  start  of  the  report  of  this 
committee.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
committee  upon  really  reporting  to  the 
House  what  seems  to  be  as  solid  and  as 
universal  a  feeling  about  a  program  as  I 
have  found  In  connection  with  any  pro- 
gram of  our  Government  in  a  long  time. 
There  Is  urgent  need  for  long-term  plan- 
ning and  for  knowing  well  in  advance 
what  kind  of  program  we  will  have  In 
education.  We  are  seeing  serious  delays 
and  serious  breakdowns  in  this  machin- 
ery by  reason  of  our  failure  to  give  long- 
term  authorization  to  this  program  In 
the  past. 

I  wish  to  state  my  support  for  H.R.  514 
and  to  compliment  the  committee,  its 
chairman  and  members,  for  an  excellent 
job  on  this  report. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man on  the  funding  of  this  program.  The 
only  weakness  we  have  found  in  this  pro- 
gram has  been  underfunding.  It  does  oc- 
cur to  me  somewhat  incongruous  that' 
when  a  committee  of  the  Congress,  such 
as  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, after  holding  exhaustive  hear 
ings  on  a  subject  such  as  the  needs  of  our 
schools,  and  brings  before  the  House  a  bill 
that  is  endorsed  and  supported  over- 
whelmingly on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
supported  overwhelmingly  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  the  other  Chamber — it  does 
seem  somewhat  incongruous  to  me  to  see 
the  Appropriations  Committee  reduce  the 
authorization  through  the  appropriation 
to  the  extent  they  have. 

This  bill  has  been  carefully  put  to- 
gether. It  does  meet  the  needs  of  this 
country,  and  it  does  provide  the  tools 
for  local  school  administrators  to  bring 
these  youngsters  out  of  disadvantaged 
areas  to  a  norm  and  a  par  at  which  they 
can  compete  in  the  educational  spectrum 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  But  I  say  that  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee  not  to 
fund  this  bill,  to  a  great  extent,  in  my 
judgment,  makes  a  mockery  of  the  legis- 
lative process. 

I  hope  that  this  debate  will  elicit  and 
will  show  the  tremendous  contribution 
that  i»*vailable  to  school  districts  if  we 
can  get  this  bill  funded.  Witness  after 
witness  has  supported  the  bill.  The  only 
complaint  we  have  had  from  witnesses 
before  us  is  that  they  did  not  get  it  suf- 
ficiently funded. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  a  splendid  statement.  I  agree  with 
him  completely.  The  only  complaint  I 
have  ever  heard  about  this  program  Is 
contained  in  the  question.  How  can  you 
plan  without  an  extended  term?  It  seems 
to  me  it  makes  as  much  sense  to  have 
this  program  limited  to  2  years  as  it 
would  to  limit  the  Post  Office  authoriza- 
tion to  2  years.  We  have  to  give  the  pro- 
fessionals in  the  teaching  field  time  to 
plan.  That  is  the  only  complaint  about 
this  program. 
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I  wish  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  all  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  splendid  work  they 
have  done  and,  together  with  the  gentle- 
man In  the  well,  I  urge  that  we  extend 
the  authorization  for  at  least  5  years, 
and  that  we  plan  for  longer  extensions. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana.  The  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  the  problems  schools  are  now 
having  in  trying  to  meet  their  financial 
needs  with  their  own  resources.  It  does 
compound  the  situation  considerably 
when  they  cannot  make  appreciable 
long-range  planning  with  these  funds.  I 
am  mindful  that  the  problem  is  not  with 
the  authorization;  the  problem  is  with 
the  appropriation.  The  authorization 
must  be  made  here,  and  I  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  approve  this  bill  for  a  term  at 
least  long  enough  to  give  the  school  dis- 
tricts some  opportunity  to  engage  in 
long-range  planning. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  what 
I  said  earlier.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
this  good  bill,  a  bill  that  holds  out  so 
much  promise  for  the  youngsters  of 
America,  is  not  going  to  be  burled  in  an 
avalanche  of  reporting  and  redtape.  If 
there  was  one  thing  the  witnesses  testi- 
fied to — it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
validity  of  the  bill — it  was  criticism  of 
the  length  of  time  and  the  tremendous 
amount  of  effort  they  had  to  give  to 
filling  out  reports.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  will  cut 
through  all  that  redtape. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn)  . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me.  I  think  the  timing  Is  exceed- 
ingly fortuitous,  since  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  just  talked  about  the  avalanche 
of  redtape  and  reports  that  the  school 
administrators  around  the  coimtry  have 
to  go  through  in  order  to  get  this  Federal 
aid  to  education,  because  I  am  going  to 
address  my  remarks  to  this  very  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  would  agree  that  the 
task  of  applying  for,  accounting  for,  and 
administering  Federal  grants  has  become 
a  major  concern  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. I  imagine  that  almost  every 
Member  would  agree  that  the  multi- 
plicity of  Federal  grants  for  a  vast  variety 
of  purposes  imposes  an  increasing  bur- 
den on  these  governments  which  we 
should  try  to  alleviate  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible. Certainly  many  of  us  feel  that  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Congress  In 
particular  should  be  making  a  really 
major  efifort  to  combine  similar  Federal 
grant  programs  £ind  to  eliminate  unnec- 
essary duplication  and  overlapping. 

While  the  details  of  such  efforts  may 
well  produce  considerable  disagreement, 
I  think  that  the  principle  of  program 
consolidation  has  very  wide  support  In 
both  political  parties  and  from  the  gen- 
eral public.  One  objective  should  be 
imanimously  endorsed — the  achievement 
of  the  maximum  effectiveness  of  Federal 
expenditures  in  producing  the  desired  re- 
sults. Nobody  defends  an  outright  waste 
of  funds. 

Yet  Federal  educational  funds  are  be- 
ing wasted  today  in  needless  duplica- 


tion of  paperwork  in  making  separate 
applications  and  separate  accountings  in 
very  closely  related  programs  for  local 
schools. 

The  February  1969  issue  of  the  official 
publication  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, "American  Education,"  lists  118 
separate  Federal-aid  programs  admin- 
istered by  that  Office.  Many  of  these  are 
State  grant  programs  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools — the  very  subject  we  are  dealing 
with  in  the  bill  before  u.s — and  each 
requires  a  separate  administrative  proc- 
ess from  beginning  to  end.  A  number 
of  them  are  so  similar  in  purpose  and 
procedure  as  to'  be  virtually  indistin- 
guishable. 

In  my  judgment  the  time  has  come 
to  begin  putting  some  of  these  programs 
together  and  to  simplify  their  adminis- 
tration. Local  school  administrators, 
particularly,  are  beginning  to  drown  In 
a  veritable  sea  of  Federal  redtape. 

The  problem  with  efforts  at  consoli- 
dation of  these  programs  in  the  past  has 
been  too  much  was  attempted  at  one 
time.  Thus  the  1967  Quie  amendment — 
which  I  supported  and  would  support 
again — attempted  to  reform  the  distri- 
bution formula  in  title  I  of  ESEA  at  the 
same  time  that  consolidation  was  at- 
tempted. The  amendment  made  perfect 
sense,  but  it  was  open  to  attack  from  all 
sorts  of  special  interests  who  feared  any 
major  change  in  the  pattern  of  this  as- 
sistance. 

One  of  these  special  interests  was  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education— which  fought 
the  amendment  largely  because  it  re- 
moved title  III — supplemental  centers — 
from  direct  Federal  administration  and 
turned  the  responsibility  over  to  the 
States.  The  amendment  was  defeated — 
but  the  very  next  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered was  that  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green),  which  related 
only  to  title  HI  and  turned  Its  adminis- 
tration over  to  the  States.  The  Green 
amendment  was  adopted  and  Is  now  law. 

Mrs.  Green  demonstrated  that  Impor- 
tant steps  in  this  field  are  best  taken  one 
at  a  time. 

I  shall  propose  an  amendment  that 
takes  one  additional  step:  the  combin- 
ing of  four  State-grant  programs  into  a 
single  State-grant  program  for  the  same 
purposes. 

These  four  programs  are :  title  III- A — 
instructional  equipment  —  and  V-A  — 
guidance  and  testing— of  NDEA;  and 
titles  n — school  library  materials — and 
III — supplementary  educational  serv- 
ices— of  ESEA. 

Each  of  these  programs  Involves  grants 
to  the  States  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools; 

Each  is  administered  at  the  Federal 
level  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  at  the  State  level  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agencies; 

In  each  program  the  distribution  with- 
in the  State  is  determined  by  the  State 
agency  in  accordance  with  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner ; 

The  distribution  of  Federal  funds  be- 
tween the  States  in  each  program  is 
figured  on  the  basis  of  population. 

My  amendment  will  combine  these 
programs  for  the  same  purposes,  with  a 
single   simple    distribution   formula   on 


school-age  population,  a  single  State 
plan,  a  single  local  application,  and  a 
single  accounting  requirement.  If  we  are 
ever  to  take  any  step  at  all  toward  pro- 
gram consolidation  in  education,  this  is 
the  most  modest  step  that  could  be  taken 
and  have  any  meaning.  If  we  cannot 
take  this  modest  first  step,  then  we  can- 
not hope  to  simplify  these  programs  and 
reduce  the  burden  of  paperwork. 

The  amendment  would  make  only  two 
really  substantive  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing four  programs. 

First,  it  would  eliminate  the  matching 
requirements  from  the  two  NDEA  titles. 
For  the  most  part,  matching  is  some- 
thing of  a  fiction  for  accoimting  pur- 
poses in  which  normal  expenditures  are 
written  off  as  State  or  local  matching. 
Unfortunately,  where  it  has  real  effect  Is 
in  the  poorest  school  districts,  where 
participation  is  either  eliminated  or  cur- 
tailed because  of  the  requirement.  More- 
over, since  school  expenditures  have  been 
rising  in  every  State  without  regard  to 
the  existence  of  Federal  matching  funds, 
such  requirements  appear  unnecessary 
as  a  stimulous  to  State  and  local  spend- 
ing for  schools.  The  Elementary-Second- 
ary Act  has  no  matching  requirements, 
so  this  makes  for  more  consistency  be- 
tween the  various  aid  programs. 

The  second  substantive  change  is  to 
make  the  NDEA  programs  consistent 
with  the  ESEA  programs  in  the  treat- 
ment of  nonpublic  school  pupils  and 
teachers.  One  of  the  great  breakthroughs 
of  ESEA  in  1965  was  the  development  of 
means  of  breaking  the  public  school- 
private  school  impasse.  In  title  II  of  the 
act  this  is  accomplished  by  making  avail- 
able to  nonpublic  schools  a  wide  variety 
of  school  library  resources  on  a  loan 
basis,  with  title  to  the  material  and  books 
remaining  in  the  public  schools. 

Under  title  II  over  90  percent  of  the 
funds  have  gone  for  the  purchase  of 
encyclopedias,  films,  film  strips,  micro- 
filmed materials,  and  reference  works 
for  school  libraries,  public  and  private. 
Only  about  4  percent  of  the  funds  have 
been  spent  for  textbooks  which  were 
directly  loaned  to  children. 

This  has  been  a  very  successful  pro- 
gram, but  it  has  created  an  anomalous 
situation  in  the  law — private  school  li- 
braries can  borrow  a  film  or  filmstrip 
for  instructional  purposes,  but  cannot 
borrow  a  movie  projector  or  overhead 
projector  to  show  the  material;  they  can 
borrow  a  set  of  science  encyclopedias  but 
not  a  microscope  for  the  laboratory. 
There  is  no  legal  distinction  possible  be- 
tween these  types  of  materials  and  equip- 
ments, and  I  know  of  no  educational  jus- 
tification for  loaning  one  but  not  the 
other. 

Accordingly,  my  amendment  would 
make  instructional  equipment  purchased 
with  NDEA  funds  available  to  nonpublic 
schools  on  a  loan  basis  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  library  materials  are 
made  available  under  title  II  of  ESEA. 

I  think  that  our  committee  made  a 
tremendous  mistake  in  rejecting  this 
amendment.  I  shall  ask  the  House  to 
correct  that  mistake.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely limited  step  in  the  direction  of 
consolidated  overlapping  Federal  pro- 
graris,  but  we  must  start  somewhere. 

T|te   CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore    tMr. 
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I) .  The  tim#  of  the  gentleman  from 
minoU  has  ezpUed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  t  minute,  and  ask  the 
gentleman  If  he  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  ERLENBOBN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  1  minute,  and  I 
am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  take  it  the  gentleman 
intends  to  offer  the  same  amendment  he 
offered  in  the  committee  in  connection 
with  the  consolidation  of  titles? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  correct  assumption. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  I  am  correct 
In  stating  that  in  the  Nixon  budget  there 
are  no  funds  for  title  in  of  the  NDEA 
Act,  part  A  or  part  B,  and  no  funds  for 
title  V,  guidance  and  counseling. 

Also,  there  are  no  funds  for  title  n  of 
of  the  ESEA  and  we  only  have  in  the 
Nixon  budget  $U6  mUlion  for  title  HI. 
However,  I  am  tnost  hopeful  that  the 
Democrats  on  thjs  side  will  not  vote  for 
that  amendment  because  it  is  a  face-sav- 
ing, amehdment  to  get  the  administration 
off  the  h'dok  if  we  go  ahead  and  enact 
your  amendment]  because  then  there  are 
no  funds  in  thes^  different  titles. 

The  CKAlRMAiS.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  M^-.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  add^ional  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Ml-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?' 

Mr.  ERLENBOkN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  the  time,  and  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Is  it,  not  also  true  that  your 
amendment  will  have  no  effect  on  1970 
for  which  the  Nixon  budget  was  pro- 
posed? '^ 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman  Is 
exactly  correct.  rThe  authorization  for 
1970  is  already  oii  the  books.  We  are  now 
dealing  with  a  neriod  beyond  the  1970 
fiscal  year.  So  ti^e  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct.  It  will  halve  no  effect  on  the  1970 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I 

Mr.  QUIE.  Th^re  is  no  worry  about  a 
hasty  change  froin  the  four  titles  to  the 
consolidated  title,  either,  because  we 
have  longer  than,  a  year  for  the  admin- 
istration to  prepare  a  way  for  that  kind 
of  program. 

Mr.  E31LENBORN.  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  we  will  hav^  at  least  a  year's  lead- 
time  to  prepare  fdr  this. 

Mr  QUIE.  Wi|J  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ERLENBOJIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  QUIE.  As  to  anyone  who  is  con- 
cerned about  tiile  HKb),  which  was 
adopted  in  the  l$st  Congress  but  never 
funded,  it  is  not  proposed  to  be  consoli- 
dated, either,  because  that  stood  by  it- 
self. I 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  Only  Id(a)  is  intended  to  be 
consolidated  by  this  amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  promised  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  I  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's reference  to  title  n,  which  was  my 
contribution  to  tt^e  act  of  1965  and  which 
helped  to  bring  it  into  existence. 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  really  humble  and 
proud  at  the  same  time  that  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  now  see  the  virtue  of  this 
particular  amendment.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  read  it  correctly 
and  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
spoken  to  the  amendment,  as  I  see  it,  it 
would  spring  into  life  with  your  amend- 
ment in  1970  and  restore  some  glamor  to 
title  II  which  is  not  now  seen  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  the  Incumbent 
administration.  So  if  I  may  say  so,  from 
here  on  in,  in  terms  of  putting  money 
into  title  n,  it  would  be  stlllbom  for  this 
year  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  ERLENBORN)  would  bring  it  back  to 
life  in  1970.  I  would  rather  see  it  kept 
alive  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carey)  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CARETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time,  again,  to  pay  my  deep  respect  to 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  on  the  majority  side. 
I  give  as  much  respect  as  is  their  due 
in  the  light  of  my  long  experience  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  minority  side.  Again 
we  bring  forth  to  great  prominence  and 
preeminence  in  this  Congress  a  matter 
which  is  of  utmost  importance  to  all  of 
the  people  of  our  coimtry;  namely,  the 
bill  that  does  the  most  for  the  most 
Americans,  our  65  million  schoolchil- 
dren. This  is  the  key  bill  of  our  times. 
I  think  our  President  save  one  indicated 
that  he  counted  this  bill  as  the  land- 
mark legislation  of  his  lifetime.  We  are 
here  today  not  heralding  any  new  ven- 
ture, but  carrying  on  oiu:  conmion  com- 
mitment. We  are  simply  recognizing  that 
what  we  deal  with  here  is  the  most  popu- 
lar bill  with  the  most  people  in  its  present 
form.  The  schoolmasters  want  the  bill, 
the  children  want  the  bill,  the  parents 
want  the  bill,  the  cities  need  the  bill, 
the  rural  areas  must  have  the  bill,  and 
the  only  thing  we  do  here  today  is  to 
give  them  reassurance  and  built-in  con- 
fidence in  their  purpose  and  ours — to 
deUver  upon  our  promise  of  excellence, 
equahty,  and  opportunity  in  education 
for  all  children  according  to  their  needs. 

I  have  been  away  from  the  committee 
just  a  little  while  out  in  the  environs  of 
the  cities  and  I  can  tell  you  the  first 
thing  that  we  need  today  in  urban  Amer- 
ica and  rural  America  is  a  sense  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  our  Government;  that 
we  say  what  we  mean  and  mean  what 
we  say.  We  must  say  that. 

We  are  not  here  today  with  Federal 
programs  and  gone  tomorrow.  This  bill 
is  the  basic  imdergirding  of  the  school 
systems  of  our  country.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  history  in  1965  we  legislated  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal,  national  interest  in  the 
children  of  our  schools.  If  everyone  knew 
what  a  school  man  had  to  go  through  in 
order  to  grope  for  money  and  grapple  for 
pennies  today  with  which  to  meet  the 
budget  we  would  not  dally  with  this  bill. 
The  school  administrator  must  cope  with 
the  needs  of  the  teachers  who  want  to 
keep  pace  with  other  professionals  in 
terms  of  salaries  with  which  to  pay  the 
advancing  cost  of  Uving  in  every  section 


of  America.  They  are  as  similarly  af- 
fected with  infiation,  and  with  every 
other  Item  of  living  cost  as  are  other 
Americana.  The  very  least  we  can  do  for 
them  is  to  tell  them  that  this  program  Is 
going  to  be  here  tomorrow,  that  it  is 
going  to  be  here  in  1970,  1971,  1972,  1973, 
and  1974.  The  problems  with  whiQh  the 
superintendent  has  to  deal  have  taken 
his  whole  lifetime  to  prepare  him  to  con- 
tend with  the  challenge  of  today's  edu- 
cation. Therefore,  to  suggest  that  a  2- 
year  bill  is  enough  for  now  is  to  tell  him 
that  he  cannot  go  beyond  next  year's 
budget  in  terms  of  counting  on  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  educational  coupling 
that  he  needs  to  keep  the  movement  go- 
ing in  terms  of  quality.  The  5-year  bill  is 
the  only  bill  that  really  expresses  itself 
In  terms  of  public  confidence. 

What  we  have  already  done  has  earned 
us  the  gratitude  of  all  men  because  we 
had  the  courage  to  do  it  just  4  years  ago. 
Now  let  us  live  up  to  the  responsibility 
given  us  by  going  forward  for  5  short 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  much 
about  the  formula.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
dealt,  Inside  and  outside,  with  the 
formula  when  it  was  first  compounded.  I 
recognized  that  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
giilshed  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QtriK),  was  not  entirely  satisfied  in  the 
early  days  of  this  program  with  this 
formula  and  that  the  gentlemtm  from 
Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  was  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  items  con- 
tained in  the  formula.  Nor  was  I,  coming 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  nor  were 
many  others  including  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Landrum)  , 
entirely  satisfied.  But  this  bill  is  an  essen- 
tial compromise  and  the  formula  has  this 
great  virtue  in  that  it  commends  itself  to 
all  and  satisfies  none.  Yet  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  other  formulas  that  have 
been  worked  out  and  put  into  use  in  this 
country  with  great  effect,  it  is  at  least  as 
good  and  in  many  parts  much  better  than 
the  other  formulas  which  have  been  long 
hailed  and  saluted  by  the  Congress  as 
really  doing  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done 
with  Federal  money. 

I  shall  select  my  own  home  State,  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  compare  this 
formula  with  the  Hill-Burton  formula  as 
I  compare  the  formula  contained  in  this 
bill  with  the  Hill-Burton  formula  which 
has  long  been  called  inviolate  and  as  a 
real  good  method  by  which  to  disburse 
Federal  money.  I  find  that  imder  title  I, 
of  $1  billion  my  home  State  would  re- 
ceive $116  million  under  this  formula,  but 
under  the  Hill-Burton  formula  it  re- 
ceived only  $60  million.  For  New  York 
that  is  a  good  formula.  As  I  look  at  the 
merits  of  the  formulas  involved  I  find 
that  under  this  bill  of  SI  billion  disburse- 
ment, at  least  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina would  get  $31  million  of  the  alloca- 
tion. But  under  the  proposed  formula  of 
the  Hill-Burton  Act,  it  would  only  re- 
ceive $20  million  of  a  given  $1  billion. 

If  we  go  to  State  after  State  we  will, 
of  course,  find  some  variations.  I  feel 
sorry  for  the  great  State  of  Connecticut 
because  the  State  of  Connecticut  drops 
down  and  under  the  formula  as  contained 
In  this  bill  Connecticut  would  receive 
only  7  percent  of  a  given  $1  million  while 
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under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  it  receives  10 
percent. 

Poor  old  Connecticut. 
But  I  would  predict  to  you  that  every 
Connecticut  legislator  who  comes  down 
the  aisle  when  the  formula  is  debated  and 
is  voted  on  by  tellers,  will  probably  vote 
for  the  formula  that  Is  in  this  bill  because 
they  know,  as  good  legislators,  that  this 
formula  was  carefully  calculated  and 
very  carefully  contrived,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  tampered  with  for  this  very, 
very  significant  reason :  I  have  learned  in 
my  9  years  here  in  this  body  that  you  had 
better  respect  at  least  one  segment  of 
the  House.  When  the  great  chairman 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
comes  to  this  well  he  defies  us  all  and 
impresses  us  with  his  perspicacity  and 
his  knowledge  of  his  bill,  it  usually  deals 
with  the  very  complex  items  of  taxation, 
welfare,  social  security,  and  other  key 
matters,  that  deal  with  the  quality  of 
American  lives.  He  knows  his  work  so  well 
that  he  always  comes  here  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  needs  a  closed 
rule — a  closed  rule — because  if  you  try  to 
tinker  with  the  mathematics  that  are  in- 
volved you  will  so  cc«npletely  confuse 
the  money  supply  of  the  coimtry  that  we 
will  be  left  in  chaos  because  a  rash  of 
amendments  would  be  unthinkable.  We 
always  have  a  closed  rule  therefore  be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  the  system 
with  which  we  deal. 

The  same  principle  applies  here  due 
to  the  complexity  of  this  formula,  which 
deals  with  the  very  lives  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  our  coimtry.  Nonetheless  we  are 
told  that  we  can  write  a  new  formula 
upon  the  floor. 

I  suggest  this :  that  given  the  5  years' 
advance  funding  of  this  bill,  we  can  con- 
sult with  the  g<x>d  minds  who  are  bound 
up  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
said  other  places,  and  we  can  computerize 
the  House,  we  can  computerize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  we  can 
gain  from  the  experience  in  the  field  of 
the  schoolmasters,  and  we  can  come  back 
to  here  to  write  the  best  formula  ever 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  But  let 
us  not  try  to  change  the  formula  from 
the  fioor.  It  Is  not  done  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  it  should  not 
be  done  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Who  is  proposing  to  change 
the  formula  on  the  fioor? 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  substitute,  of  course, 
would  call  for  a  complete  change  of  the 
formula  because  it  would  Introduce  some 
kind  of  a  systematic  block  grant.  I  sug- 
gest this:  A  systematic  block  grant  is  in 
reality  a  new  dlsbursal  of  funds  in  differ- 
ent directions  according  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  feels  would 
be  best  for  the  country,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  on  his  side  there  is  any  group 
of  schoolmen  who  really  believe  we 
should  change  the  formula  at  this  time, 
because  the  key  to  this  bill  is  this— that 
for  the  first  time  we  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  impsu:^  theory,  and  have  used 
the  impact  theory  to  drive  the  Federal 
doUar  Into  the  target  districts  where  the 


disadvantaged  and  deprived  children  are 
found.  And  the  money  has  been  going 
there,  I  can  testify  to  this,  because  in  my 
county  there  are  more  poor  children 
than  there  are  in  the  whole  State  of  Min- 
nesota, and  the  money  hsis  been  going  in 
there  and  they  are  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  jrleld 
further,  I  am  really  Interested  in  that 
substitute.  I  believe  I  have  seen  all  the 
amendments  that  have  been  proposed  on 
this  side,  and  the  substitute  that  will 
probably  be  offered,  and  I  have  not  seen 
one  yet  that  proposes  a  change. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Then  the  gentleman 
agrees  that  the  formula  is  all  right,  and 
so  we  might  as  well  stay  with  it  for  5 
years. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  does  not  so 
agree,  but  the  gentleman  wants  to  know 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
arguing  against. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  arguing  against  the 
theory  that  you  can  rewrite  this  bill  on 
the  floor,   when  all  we  should  really 

do 

Mr.  QUIE.  Not  rewriting  the  formula, 
rewrite  the  bill.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  rewriting  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  and  I 
have  been  down  the  road  on  block  grants 
before.  We  have  been  down  that  road  so 
many  times  that  in  a  sense  I  think  we 
sometimes  meet  each  other  at  intersec- 
tions occasionally.  And  one  intersection 
that  I  recall  was  when  the  gentleman 
found  that  possibly  the  people  from  the 
non-public-school  areas  could  not  buy 
his  block  grant  idea  because  it  put  them 
right  back  where  they  were  in  1965  be- 
fore we  had  this  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about. 

Mr.  CAREY.  In  the  Erlenbom  sub- 
stitute  

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 

further 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  regular 
order.  I  decline  to  yield  further  until  I 
finish  this  statement. 

The  Erlenbom  idea  now  seems  to  be 
that  we  will  expand  title  n  and  we  will 
put  more  things  in  title  n,  and  that  will 
be  such  a  beautiful  title  that  everybody 
will  applaud  it.  It  will  make  everybody 
happy  because  title  n  is  the  block  grant 
or  State  plan  system — and  becomes  the 
ideal  vehicle  for  multipurpose  categori- 
cal and  noncategorical  aid,  whatever 
that  may  mean. 

I  would  like  to  go  along  with  such  good 
ideas,  but  there  is  one  rule  I  have 
learned  in  this  House;  If  you  want  to 
advance  an  idea,  put  your  money  up 
first  and  then  back  it  up  with  the  Idea. 
You  know  very  well  that  the  adminis- 
tration which  you  support,  and  which  I 
support  now,  because  it  is  my  adminis- 
tration as  well,  has  told  us  and  fore- 
warned us  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
fund  title  II.  You  cannot  put  the  school- 
children of  this  country  into  a  title  with 
an  empty  basket  and  say,  "Eat"  because 
there  is  nothing  there  for  them  to  eat. 
The  administration  is  not  going  to  fund 
the  title  into  which  you  want  to  crowd 
new  programs  in  your  substitute.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Can  the  gentleman  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Qun) . 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  is  no  proposed 
change  in  title  I  that  the  gentleman  has 
been  arguing  about. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Then  we  might  as  well  go 
along  with  the  5 -year  extension  of  the 
tlUe. 
Mr.  QUIE.  No,  no;  read  my  remarks. 
Mr.  CAREY.  I  would  like  to  hear  them 
now.  If  there  is  no  change,  then  why 
not  go  along  with  the  5  years? 

Mr.  QUIE.  All  right;  I  wlU  tell  you 
why.  Because  the  formula  is  Inequitable 
and  cannot  be  permitted  to  run  for  5 
years — because  some  States  receive  so 
much  more  per  poor  child  than  other 
States.  Some  States  count  so  many  more 
poor  children  than  other  States.  / 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  decline 
to  yield  further  at  this  point.  The  great- 
est Inequity  of  all  that  Is  visited  upon 
the  school  districts  of  this  country  is 
this:  You  talk  about  changing  the  for- 
mula; 2  years  hence  you  propound  an  un- 
known quantity  which  they  cannot  grind 
into  their  computers.  When  you  tell 
them  the  school  formula  that  we  have 
now  will  be  changed  In  the  near  future 
and  you  are  building  up  a  quandary  and 
instability  that  the  children  and  the 
schoolmen  cannot  tolerate. 

I  live  in  a  city  where  the  biggest  prob- 
lem is  the  changing  school  system.  We 
are  subdividing  into  possibly  30  new  dis- 
tricts. Local  school  boards  that  never 
have  had  to  contend  with  a  formula  may 
be  grappling  with  the  level  of  Federal 
input.  If  you  are  going  to  tell  them  that 
this  is  subject  to  change  tomorrow,  or 
on  short  notice,  they  will  be  confused 
and  confounded. 

At  least  give  them  the  sustenance  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  will  be  around  here 
5  ^ears  from  now  still  working  on  their 
problems  on  the  present  basic  minimum 
formula. 

After  that  we  can  add  increments  or 
increase  over  the  basic  minimum  and  for 
5  years  we  can  talk  about  that. 

Do  not  convey  a  lack  of  confidence  In 
the  school  system  at  this  counting  by 
short-term  funding  of  a  long-term  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  understood  the 
gentleman  correctly,  he  endorsed  the 
procedure  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  consider  tax  bills  under  a  closed 
rule. 

Mr.  CAREY.  No,  no,  I  was  Just  recog- 
nizing the  Inevitable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  was 
recognizing  the  inevitable?  What  Is  in- 
evitable about  it? 

Mr.  CAREY.  There  has  always  been  a 
closed  rule,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  accept  that  as 
being  inevitable.  I  hope  the  House  some- 
day would  come  to  Its  senses  and  stop 
this  business  of  considering  tax  bills  un- 
der a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  and  I 
have  had  some  fine  colloquies  here  over 
the  years.  1  think  I  recall  the  last  change 
on  the  social  security  and  welfare  bill 
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that  came  to  th^  floor  of  the  House.  Be- 
fore It  came  her^  I  went  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  aril  asked  for  a  modified 
closed  rule — or  a  modified  open  rule, 
whichever  way  yt)u  care  to  phrase  it — in 
order  to  see  If  wfe  could  get  a  little  day- 
light into  that  bill. 

I  was  very  much  alone — a  few  people 
came  behind  me  but  the  gentleman  later 
I  think,  told  md  that  this  was  a  good 
opportimity  to  do  so. 

But  as  long  a$  that  kind  of  situation 
does  exist  in  tho  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  gentleitan  does  recognize  that 
the  reason  for  su«h  a  situation  existing  is 
because  of  the  noinfeasibility  of  writing  a 
complex  formula  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  j 

The  CHAIRMim.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINSj  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  additional  mlitutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  1 

Mr.  CAREIY.  All  I  am  suggesting  here 
Is  that  we  recogpize  the  reality  of  the 
sitoation.' Under  lihe  stress  of  current  dif- 
fictnties '  abroad  iind  at  home  we  know 
that  no  more  mcjney  is  going  to  be  put 
into  this  bill.  We  know  that  no  additional 
support  Is  in  the  ifllng.  We  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  with  what  we  have.  We  know 
that  if  this  bill  had  expanded  and  moved 
In  the  direction  lis  authors  first  had  an- 
ticipated, we  woijld  not  be  dealing  with 
the  minimal  supi*>rt  we  have  to  contend 
with  now.  We  wbuld  be  dealing  with  a 
bill  which  would  jbe  at  the  point  of  $3.5 
billion  or  more  iri  title  I  alone.  Then  we 
could  invite  all  the  new  and  good  ideas 
that  we  are  heariig  from  all  sides.  But  at 
this  time  what  oiir  minority  friends  are 
saying  to  us  Is,  "lit  us  transform  the  bill 
In  every  form.  Let  us  change  It  In  every 
function.  Let  us  redirect  It  in  this  title 
and  that.  Let  us! change  the  approach. 
Let  us  go  in  terais  of  block  grants.  Let 
us  try  something  in  terms  of  local  au- 


tonomy. But  not  I 
change   in  monej 
changes  in  langus 


tant  and  adjecth 
substance  is  the 


e  more  dollar  or  small 
while  we  make  big 
e. 
I  say  that  the]  school  people  of  this 
country  will  tell  ^is,  yes,  form  is  Impor- 
s  are  important.  But 
rder  of  the  day.  How 
much  more  monqy  can  we  get  for  this 
bill?  Why  are  we  taking  4  hours  here  to- 
day to  talk  about  the  very  same  technical 
language  that  w0  passed  4  years  ago? 
Why  are  we  not  tklking  about  what  you 
and  I  are  going  tojdo,  I  hope,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  when  the  ap- 
propriation bill  copies  before  this  House, 
o  do  all  we  can  in  any 
tie  II,  which  the  ad- 
id  is  not  worth  one 
its  esteem?  Will  the 
gentleman  help  tie  on  that  day  to  get 
the  money  back  ii  the  appropriation? 

Mr.    QiriE.    Mrj    Chairman,    will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  ileld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  tc  answer  that  question. 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  wcjuld  say  to  the  gentle- 
he  wants  to  give  to 
will  not  be  there,  be- 
census  coming  up  In 
1970,  and  that  w^l  change  the  formula 
completely. 

am  going  to  be  right 


Will  you  join  me 
way  to  preserve 
ministration  has 
single   dollar    in 


man,  the  security 

the  local  schools 

cause  there  is  a 


Mr.  CAREY.  I 


with  the  gentleman  In  1970,  I  hope,  be- 


cause when  the  census  comes  forth  we 
will  have  a  new  basis  for  recomputation, 
and,  hopefully,  we  will  have  some  more 
money  coming  in  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Bums  or  Mr.  Paul  McCracken  to  back 
up  the  census.  The  census  will  tell  you 
a  number  of  things.  It  will  tell  you  that 
there  are  1  mUlion  more  poor  people  In 
New  York,  but  not  one  additional  dol- 
lar will  there  be  for  .them  under  this 
present  administration  unless  you  put 
it  there.  The  census  will  show  us  where 
the  people  are,  and  we  will  see  that 
enough  money  has  not  been  reaching  the 
children.  The  gentleman  has  seen  that 
every  single  dollar  of  title  I  money  has 
been  taken  up  like  a  drop  of  water  in  a 
scorched  desert  in  the  school  districts 
of  the  big  cities.  There  is  no  waste  there. 
There  is  great  want  there.  If  we  try  to 
redirect  the  Federal  school  aid  stream  at 
this  time,  I  have  to  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion: How  many  times  can  you  divide  a 
drop  before  it  evaporates?  How  many 
times  can  you  retrace  a  trickle  before 
it  is  parched  on  the  scorched  earth  of 
the  big  cities? 

Please  do  not  talk  about  changing  this 
bill  except  in  one  direction:  Put  more 
money  where  you  want  to  help  the  chil- 
dren. Get  the  authorization  forward  5 
years.  Get  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  a  sense  of  confidence.  Tell 
them  we  will  accept  nothing  less  than 
the  authorizations  we  have  enacted  for 
4  long  years.  This  is  where  we  need  help 
In  the  reformation  of  this  bill.  If  all  the 
guile,  and  I  say  if  all  the  Intelligence 
and  dedication  of  my  good  friends  on 
the  minority  side  were  directed  toward 
the  Appropriations  Committee  as  we  will 
direct  our  advice  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  our  side,  we  may  say 
there  is  heralded  a  great  day  for  the 
school  systems  of  this  country.  We  are 
going  to  put  the  money  in  this  bill  that 
belongs  there. 

I  remember  how  well  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  our  former  colleague 
Mel  Laird,  and  how  well  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  stood  up  in  this  well 
and  said  to  me  and  convinced  me  that 
we  cannot  afford  guns  and  butter.  How 
often  they  said  it  and  how  well  they  said 
it.  We  caimot  afford  guns  and  butter. 
Now  you  are  telling  me  we  cannot  afford 
gims  and  books.  I  suggest  that  we  agree 
on  that  now.  I  am  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  we  must  cut  back  in  many 
ways  on  defense  appropriations.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  cut  back  on  the  books, 
the  media,  and  the  support  of  the  schools 
of  this  country. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  told  us  that 
education  is  our  first  line  of  defense. 
Do  not  drop  back  from  the  defense  of 
our  schools  by  short-term  authoriza- 
tions or  short  change  appropriations. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  4  years 
ago  it  was  my  honor  and  pleasure  to 
vote  "aye"  on  the  question  of  reporting 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  from  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

Three  weeks  later  we  passed  this  great 
bill. 
These  were  the  halcyon  days  of  con- 


gressional Insurgence  against  the  multi- 
tude of  social  Ills. 

And  this  was  the  act  that  lifted  a 
million  hopes. 

Today,  as  we  prepare  to  take  up  H.R. 
514,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1969,  we  might 
ask  whether  these  hopes  have  been 
fulfilled. 

We  know  that  by  1968  more  than  9 
million  American  children  were  being 
served  by  title  I  programs  in  16,000  school 
districts. 

But  has  promise  equaled  performance? 
Quality  education,  especially  for  disad- 
vantaged children,  is  a  delicate  com- 
modity not  easily  measured  by  statistics. 
Hearings  before  our  committee  and 
outside  reports  indicate  that  the  act  is 
succeeding.  But  these  same  soiu-ces  also 
convince  us  that  the  dimensions  of  pov- 
erty and  inadequate  education  are  far 
larger  than  any  education  budget  ever 
approved  by  Congress. 

What  concerns  me  more  than  the 
question  of  2-year  versus  5-year  exten- 
sion is  the  continuing  and  depressing  gap 
between  what  the  Congress  says  should 
be  Invested  In  education  and  what  we 
actually  spend.  On  one  hand  we  encour- 
age people  with  promises  of  deep  com- 
mitments to  quality  education,  and 
then  we  push  these  hopes  into  a  chasm 
of  despair  with  Inadequate  funding. 

By  this  process  we  are  creating  an 
"aspirations  gap"  In  education. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  Congress 
said  that  it  was  going  to  invest  $3.85 
billion  in  programs  authorized  by  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Yet,  we  are  spending  only  $1.46 
billion. 

What  is  happening  to  specific  pro- 
grams is  even  more  cruel.  Title  n  of 
ESEA  authorizes  funds  for  school  li- 
braries and  instructional  services. 
Schoolchildren  everywhere  have  bene- 
fited from  strengthened  libraries  and 
additional  teaching  materials. 

The  current  authorization  for  title  n 
is  $162  million.  But  we  are  funding  It  at 
only  $50  million.  And  now  President 
Nixon  has  recommended  that  not  a 
single  penny  be  spent  on  title  n  for  fis- 
cal year  1970. 

Title  m  of  ESEA  furnishes  money 
for  supplemental  educational  services, 
such  as  remedial  reading  programs  and 
cultural  enrichment  projects.  The  Of- 
fice of  Education  reports  that  this  pro- 
gram is  badly-oversubscribed,  for  they 
are  deluged  with  more  requests  than 
they  have  funds  to  meet. 

The  authorization  for  title  m  is  $527 
million.  President  Nixon  has  requested 
that  another  $56  million  be  slashed  from 
the  already-meager  budget,  leaving  a 
grand  total  of  $116  million  for  title  m. 
Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation which  I  helped  develop,  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Amendments  of 
1968.  What  made  this  almost  unique 
was  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  passed 
imanimously. 

Under  the  George-Barden  Act.  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  the  total  Federal 
investment  was  roughly  $248  million.  The 
new  legislation  attempts  to  make  voca- 
tional education  more  relevant  to  the 
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changing  patterns  of  the  economy  and  of 
the  desperate  conditions  in  our  ghettos. 
We  set  aside  40  percent  of  the  new  funds 
for  disadvantaged  youngsters,  created 
several  new  job  training  approaches,  and 
authorized  investments  of  $812  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  this  July  1. 
This  was  all  done  unanimously,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

But  the  budget  request  Is  only  $297 
million. 

For  the  poor,  for  the  parent,  for  the 
educator,  and  for  the  concerned  citizen 
this  yo-yo  attitude  can  only  generate  a 
crisis  of  confidence.  And  history  suggests 
that  dashed  hopes  are  the  seed  of  turmoil. 
The  promise  of  a  new  day  cannot  be 
met  with  lofty  rhetoric  and  then  a  pallid 
performance.  The  domestic  budget  con- 
tributes as  much  to  our  national  secu- 
rity as  does  the  military  budget.  A  pro- 
gressive coimtry  solving  its  own  problems 
may  do  more  for  peace  than  a  phalanx 
of  antiballistic  missiles.  Full  funding  of 
education  and  the  fulfilling  of  man's 
hopes  must  command  a  high  priority. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  514  is  vital  to  the  educa- 
tional advancement  of  our  young  people. 
H.R.  514  would  extend  for  5  years,  imtil 
June  1975,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  and  the  impacted  area 
aid  programs,  authorizing  approximately 
$5  billion  annually  for  a  variety  of  aca- 
demic programs. 

Testimony  heard  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  from  academi- 
cians, parents,  community  oflQcIals  and 
educational  experts  throughout  the 
country  stressed  the  urgent  need  for  a 
5-year  extension  and  adequate  funding 
for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  programs.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress cannot  overlook  the  tremendous 
need  for  proper  education  and  academic 
advantages  for  our  youngsters.  Maxi- 
mum effective  use  of  Federal  funds  In 
support  of  educational  programs  is  be- 
ing impaired  by  delays  in  continuing  au- 
thorizations and  untimely  funding. 

Persons  in  management  capacities  in 
the  private  sector  will  readily  concede 
the  necessity  of  forecasting  business 
earnings  and  spending  levels  several 
years  in  advance  to  maintain  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  their  companies.  The 
Congress  normally  allocates  funds  no 
more  than  2  or  3  years  and  sometimes 
only  1  year  ahead  of  time.  A  successful 
business  venture  could  never  be  expected 
to  operate  on  an  annual  funding  basis, 
never  knowing  what  moneys  will  be 
available  for  operating  costs.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  Federal 
Government's  education  program  proves 
to  be  an  outstanding  business  venture  by 
the  cultural  reward  It  reaps  for  our 
young.  A  superior  educational  assistance 
program  becomes  a  more  tangible  pos- 
sibility with  the  provision  for  adequate 
planning,  staffing,  and  coordinating  of 
people  and  programs.  This  provision  is 
the  5-year  extension. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  programs  extended  by  the  bill 
provide  funds  for  local  school  districts 
with  large  concentrations  of  education- 
ally disadvantaged  children,  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  instructional  ma- 
terials; supplementary  education  cen- 
ters;    dropout     prevention     programs; 


bilingual  education  and  special  instruc- 
tion for  the  handicapped. 

Over  60  mllUon  youngsters  have  bene- 
fited from  these  programs  since  the  orig- 
inal Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  was  approved  in  1965.  In  fact, 
earlier  this  year,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
proved the  preliminary  proposal  of  the 
Cleveland  public  school  system  to  estab- 
lish a  bilingual  education  program.  Un- 
der the  law,  this  program  is  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
non-English  speaking  children  who  are 
at  particular  disadvantage  because  of 
their  limited  communication  skills.  H.R. 
514  expands  the  present  bilingual  pro- 
gram to  include  children  living  on  In- 
dian reservations. 

In  drawing  up  this  legislation,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  was 
particularly  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
parents  often  desire  to  participate  In  the 
formation  of  their  children's  education. 
In  an  effort  to  acquire  increased  parental 
interest,  H.R.  514  requires  adoption  of 
effective  procedures  by  the  States  and 
local  agencies  to  involve  parents  and 
community  representatives  in  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  all  programs 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Another  area  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance is  the  impacted  aid  program, 
which,  as  amended,  will  provide  for  pay- 
ments to  local  school  districts  of  one- 
half  the  local  cost  of  education  for  each 
pupil  in  the  school  district  who  lives  in 
a  public  housing  imit.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  over  670,000  families  re- 
siding In  low-rent  housing  constructed 
with  the  financial  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Since  the  Federal  Housing  acts  ex- 
empt all  low-rent  public  housing  from 
State  and  local  taxation,  school  districts 
serving  children  from  public  housing  are 
severely  limited  In  providing  adequate 
education.  Recognizing  this  inequity,  the 
Federal  Government  presently  makes  a 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  local 
school  district.  The  national  average 
payment  is  a  mere  $11  per  child,  how- 
ever, a  grossly  inadequate  allocation,  and 
not  nearly  enough  to  offset  the  loss  of 
tax  revenue. 

In  my  district  alone,  the  proposed  pay- 
ments to  local  school  districts  would 
channel  $2,850,484  to  15,622  children  who 
reside  in  low-Income  housing  and  attend 
public  schools  in  Cleveland.  Approval  of 
this  amendment  would  be  tremendously 
advantageous  to  the  children  as  well  as 
to  the  community  residents  within  the 
school  districts  affected. 

A  genuine  commitment  to  the  educa- 
tion of  our  young  people  can  be  achieved 
with  an  enthusiastic  vote  of  support  for 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  imder  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  extend  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1968  OP  NA- 
-nONAL  CAPITAL  HOUSING  AU- 
THORITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  herewith  transmit  the  Annual  Re- 
port for  1968  of  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority.  During  the  past  year, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Authority  has 
grown  to  Include  over  10,000  public  low- 
rent  housing  units.  But  the  housing 
needs  of  low-income  families  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  stm  exceed  the  supply. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Au- 
thority is  beginning  to  place  greater  em- 
phasis than  it  has  in  the  past  on  work- 
ing with  the  private  sector  in  building 
and  acquiring  decent  housing  for  the 
people  of  the  District.  It  is  pioneering 
In  the  use  of  the  "Turnkey"  method.  In 
which  a  private  developer  builds  or  ac- 
quires a  project  and  later  turns  it  over 
to  the  Authority.  It  is  also  placing  new 
emphasis  on  offering  social  services  to 
the  residents  of  these  dweUings— often 
in  cooperation  with  groups  of  volunteer 
citizens— and  on  managing  and  main- 
taining the  properties  in  an  enlightened 
manner,  sometimes  through  private  man- 
agement firms. 

These  and  other  initiatives — many  or 
them  still  in  their  trial  stages— wlU  help 
the  Authority  make  Important  progress 
toward  its  goal  of  providing  safe,  clean, 
and  economical  housing  for  the  low- 
income  families  of  this  city. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  April  21,  1969. 


DESIGNATING  THE  YEAR  1969  AS 
"DIAMOND  JUBILEE  YEAR  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  MOTION  PICTURE" 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  165,  designating 
the  year  1969  as  the  "Diamond  Jubilee 
Year  of  the  American  Motion  Picture." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  165 

Whereas  the  motion  picture,  now  the  most 
popular  and  pervasive  art  of  the  twentieth 
century,  was  born  In  the  United  States 
seventy-five  years  ago:  and 

Whereas,  from  the  beginning,  the  motion 
picture  proved  such  a  success  that  In  the 
Intervening  seventy-five  years  It  transformed 
the  popular  arts,  communications,  enter- 
tainment, dramatic  and  literary  expression, 
education  In  the  United  States  and  the  world 
over;  and 

Whereas  during  these  three-quarters  of  a 
century  some  of  the  achievements  of  signif- 
icant value  by  the  American  motion  picture 
Include: 

(a)  An  Indigenous  American  art  form  that 
has  become  a  global  medium  which  calls  up- 
on the  talents  of  many  nationalities  In  lU 
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ttlon,  and  w^eb  u  ■hown  In  all  the 
world's  countrlM  wltb  wblcb  the  United 
States  haa  diplomatic  relations; 

(b)  An  occupancy  of  mere  than  60  per 
centum  of  tbe  total  time  on  tbe  screens  of 
the  world's  tbesters  which  means  that  on 
an  average  day  (en  million  three  hundred 
thousand  Individuals  In  foreign  countrlea 
see  a  film  released  by  an  American  com- 
pany, a  figure  that  adds  up  to  seventy-two 
million  admissions  weekly  and  three  billion 
seven  hundred  callllon  annually — no  other 
American  medium  regularly  reaches  such 
massive  numbers  at  persons  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

(c)  A  direct  link  for  millions  abroad  with 
the  United  SUte^  its  history  and  character, 
ita  spirit  and  Its  ideals,  through  American 
film  stars  who  are  household  names  and 
who  are  themselves  ambassadors  with  whom 
millions  abroad  can  Identify  with  American 
UXe: 

(d)  A  bualneek  engaged  In  an  art  but 
which  contributes  each  year  a  large  sur- 
plus balance  of  payments  that  Is  of  urgent 
Importance  to  oxir  country's  economic  and 
fiscal  health; 

(e)  A  business  that  In  the  United  States 
kaeps  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
thaatera  showing  American  and  foreign  films, 
an  Industry  that  employs  some  one  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  persons  In  production, 
distribution,  and  exhibition,  an  activity  that 
has  so  engaged  the  Interest  of  young  people 
that  courses  on  motion  pictures  In  high 
schools  and  colleges  have  expanded  with 
more  than  eighty  thousand  students  enrolled 
In  three  thousand  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate courses  on  films  offered  In  two  hundred 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country;  and 

Whereas,  for  these  achievements  and  oth- 
ers as  pertinent,  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary year  offers  an  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  salute  thei  American  motion  picture: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  tht  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  conc%rring ) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Slates  do  hereby  designate 
1969  as  the  Dlainond  Jubilee  Tear  of  the 
American  Motion  flctiire. 

Mr.  RCX3ERS  of  Colorado  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
House  concurrent  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlje  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mt.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  concurrent  resolution,  especially 
insofar  as  the  resolution  portion  is  con- 
cerned, but  may  1  inquire,  is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  to 
strike  the  paragraph  (c)  of  the  whereas 
clauses  on  page  2? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes.  it  is. 
If  my  request  to  dispense  with  further 
reading  is  granted,  then  I  will  offer  an 
amendment,  a  cipy  of  which  the  gentle- 
man has. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  rlght|to  object,  is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  to  strike  all  the 
whereas  clauses  t 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  MT.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  thje  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  abjection. 
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Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  "hli.  Rocxas  of  Colo- 
rado: On  pages  1  through  3  strike  out  all 
"whereas"  clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily 
endorse  the  concurrent  resolution  to  des- 
ignate 1969  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Year  of 
the  American  Motion  Picture,  and  I  think 
It  is  fitting  that  the  American  public, 
which  has  derived  so  much  enj03mient 
from  motion  pictures,  take  note  of  the 
industry's  75th  birthday. 

It  was  in  a  converted  store  on  Broad- 
way, in  New  York  City,  just  75  years  ago 
this  month,  that  the  Holland  brothers 
opened  the  first  "movie  house."  They 
had  Installed  10  klnetoscopes,  invented 
by  Thomas  Edison,  and  their  first  show- 
ings received  a  warm  welcome  in  the 
makeshift  theater. 

The  motion  picture  is  a  uniquely 
American  art  form,  but  now  flourishes  in 
nimierous  other  countries  as  well.  Still, 
our  U.S.  film  products  account  for  more 
than  half  of  the  viewing  time  on  the 
world's  screens,  and  they  are  a  very  con- 
siderable export  item  in  our  foreign 
trade. 

An  exciting  means  of  communication 
that  has  served  as  an  ambassador  of 
goodwill  for  the  United  States,  the  mo- 
tion picture  also  is  the  basis  for  a  flour- 
ishing industry,  employing  some  190,000 
persons  in  production,  distribution,  and 
exhibition  and  attracting  more  than  80,- 
000  students  in  film-related  college 
courses  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  recognition  of  the 
film  industry,  it  is  appropriate,  too,  to 
acknowledge  the  work  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America,  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  higher  qual- 
ity films  and  responsible  performance 
standards  for  the  flourishing  industry 
it  represents.  Its  officers.  President  Jack 
Valenti,  Executive  Vice  President  Ralph 
Hetzel,  and  Vice  President  Edward  Coop- 
er, have  earned  the  respect  of  the  public 
and  deserve  our  thanks  and  recognition. 

As  an  enthusiastic  fllm  fan,  I  am  per- 
sonally most  appreciative  of  tund  grate- 
ful for  the  enjoyment  motion  pictures 
have  brought  to  me.  And  on  behalf  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  California,  it  is  a 
pleasure,  on  the  occasion  of  their  dia- 
mond jubilee,  to  wish  the  industry,  its 
officers,  its  artists,  and  its  employees 
"many  happy  returns."  I  hope  it  will  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  Congress  to  desig- 
nate 1969  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Year  of 
the  American  Motion  Picture. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoxis  censent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  165,  just 
passed. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SELF-SUSTAINING  FUND  TO  MAN- 
AGE NATIONAL  FORESTS 

(Mr.  McMillan  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  Eiddress  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  create  a  self- 
sustaining  fimd  that  will  make  It  possi- 
ble to  manage  our  national  forests  to 
their  fullest  potential  as  sources  of  tim- 
ber for  our  Nation's  present  and  future 
needs. 

The  bill,  entitled  the  National  Timber 
Supply  Act  of  1969,  would  allow  the  man- 
agers of  these  federally  owned  commer- 
cial timberlands  to  exercise  their  skills 
to  the  fullest  by  plowing  back  receipts 
from  timber  sales  into  forestry  practices 
that  would  result  in  vastly  increasing  the 
jrields  from  these  lands. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
"high  timber  jrield  fund"  that  would  pro- 
vide adequate  financing  to  bring  Federal 
forest  management  practices  up  to  date 
and  to  provide  for  development  of  new 
practices  in  the  future. 

Our  national  forests  are  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  an  outmoded 
financing  system  that  is  frustrating  the 
skills  of  highly  trained  and  devoted  pub- 
lic servants. 

My  bill  would  make  it  possible  to  de- 
velop the  fullest  possible  extent  one  of 
our  country's  greatest  natural  resources. 
It  would  help  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  of  our  citizens  by  assuring  a 
growing  and  perpetual  supply  of  mate- 
rials for  all  of  the  products  based  on 
wood — especially  the  sorely  needed  hous- 
ing that  has  become  a  pressing  national 
responsibility. 

And  by  expanding  and  refining  the 
practice  of  forestry  on  the  national  for- 
ests, my  bill  would  guarantee  better  con- 
servation of  these  assets,  with  all  the 
desirable  benefits  of  beauty,  recreation, 
wildlife,  water  supplies,  and  grazing. 

Finally,  it  would  change  our  Nation's 
status  as  one  of  the  backward  lands  of 
the  world  in  a  critical  area  of  agricul- 
ture— a  science  in  which  we  rightly  be- 
lieve ourselves  to  be  preeminent. 

The  rich  and  productive  land  of  Amer- 
ica, tilled  with  the  care  and  imagina- 
tion that  have  been  unequalled  by  any 
other  people,  has  made  this  a  land  of 
plenty. 

The  national  forests  are  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  lands  that  we  must 
count  on  for  our  future.  In  total,  they 
comprise  an  area  twice  the  size  of  the 
entire  State  of  California. 

But,  unlike  our  farmlands,  we  have 
neglected  them.  And  because  we  have, 
we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  nation 
a  well-fed  and  ill-housed  people. 

Because  of  my  responsibilities  on  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  I  have  a  special 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  our  people 
in  regard  to  both  nutrition  and  housing. 

One  of  the  important  responsibilities 
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of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  mak- 
ing sure  that  food  is  available  in  ample 
quantities.  The  Forestry  Subcommittee 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man has  the  additional  and  special  re- 
sponsibility to  make  sure  that  our  na- 
tional forests  produce  the  largest  sup- 
plies of  timber  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

My  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  further  committed  Itself  to 
the  task  of  seeing  that  this  food  and 
timber  are  properly  used  in  alleviating 
the  problems  of  poor  nutrition  and  in- 
adequate housing  in  one  of  America's 
great  cities. 

Last  month  the  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  (Currency  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  shortages  of  sky- 
rocketing prices  of  lumber  and  plsrwood 
and  the  detrimental  effects  on  our  hous- 
ing goals. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  record  of 
those  hearings  and  consulted  with  ex- 
perts both  in  government  and  private 
industry. 

Testimony  before  Wiat  committee  es- 
tablished that  there  is  a  current  an- 
nual shortage  of  2  to  3  billion  board 
feet  of  softwood  lumber  and  plywood, 
even  at  the  present  Inadequate  level  of 
homebuilding  starts.  As  a  result,  frenzied 
competition  for  the  building  materials 
available  had  driven  lumber  prices  up  by 
as  much  as  50  percent  and  plywood  prices 
by  100  percent. 

Even  worse,  homebuilders  said  they 
were  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
assurances  of  delivery  even  at  those  pro- 
hibitive prices. 

The  price  situation  has  changed  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  it  is  tempting  to  sigh 
with  relief  and  suggest  that  the  problem 
is  solved. 

But  the  plummeting  prices  have  sim- 
ply added  another  element  to  the  chaos. 
The  distribution  trade,  and  m£iny  build- 
ers, now  have  supplies  of  lumber  and 
plywood  that  were  bought  at  high  prices 
and  now  are  worth  far  less,  according  to 
the  market.  But  the  pressures  that  set  off 
the  first  price  rocket  still  are  at  work, 
and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
another  goes  up. 

The  prices  for  raw  material — logs — 
had  climbed  even  higher  than  the  prices 
for  finished  goods.  Like  the  price  spiral 
for  lumber  and  plywood  this  price  spiral 
was  caused  by  a  shortage.  That  shortage 
still  persists,  and  the  high  prices  for 
raw  material  still  persist. 

So  manufacturers  are  saddled  with 
expensive  raw  material  that  can  be  con- 
verted only  at  a  loss,  at  the  present  price 
structure. 

I  am  told  that  many  manufacturing 
plants  are  in  real  danger  of  financial  in- 
solvency. In  my  own  area  of  the  country, 
the  Southeast,  production  of  lumber  and 
wood  products  is  an  extremely  important 
industry.  Yet,  over  a  15-year  period — 
from  1950  through  1965 — ^the  number  of 
producing  sawmills  in  the  South  de- 
clined from  25,000  to  5,000. 

The  situation  we  are  facing  is  both 
incredible  and  intolerable. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Congress  last 
year  committed  this  Nation  to  a  10-year 
building  program  that  we  said  must  pro- 
duce 26  million  new  units. 


Now,  we  are  faced  with  high  prices  and 
shortages  of  building  materials  that 
make  this  goal  virtually  Impossible  to 
achieve.  Last  year  we  built  only  1.5 
million  new  homes.  This  year  we  prob- 
ably win  not  do  much  better. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Secretary  Romney 
said  we  could  meet  our  housing  goals 
only  by  producing  15  billion  board  feet 
more  of  lumber  and  plsrwood  per  year. 
By  1978,  he  said,  we  must  double  the 
amoimt  of  lumber  going  into  residential 
building. 

As  things  stand,  we  cannot  dn  it  be- 
cause the  logs  to  produce  this  lumber  are 
not  available  to  the  mills.  And  because 
this  shortage  of  logs  has  driven  timber 
prices  to  impossible  economic  levels,  we 
are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  Losing 
even  more  manufacturing  capacity  and 
making  the  job  even  more  impossible. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion and  annoimced  by  Secretary  Rom- 
ney wUl  help  alleviate  the  immediate 
problem.  I  am  told.  But  they  will  only 
put  off  the  ultimate  day  of  reckoning  for 
a  little  longer  unless  action  is  taken,  and 
taken  now,  that  will  provide  a  long  term 
solution. 

A  long  term  solution  means  that  we 
must  have  more  timber  available  for  con- 
version into  lumber  and  plywood,  along 
with  all  of  the  other  products  that  we 
find  so  necessary  for  the  life  we  live  In 
America. 

And,  Mr.  Spesiker,  that  timber  exists. 
It  is  imavailable  because  of  a  situation 
that  can  be  changed  by  the  adoption  of 
the  National  Timber  Supply  Act  I  am 
introducing  today. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  all  the  softwood 
timber  in  the  United  States  is  on  Federal 
lands. 

This  is  almost  four  times  as  much 
timber  as  the  forest  industry  owns. 

Yet  the  forest  industry  harvests,  from 
its  own  lands,  more  timber  than  is  har- 
vested from  the  Federal  lands. 

The  industry  is  able  to  do  this  with  no 
danger  to  future  yields.  Its  forest  man- 
agement practices  assure  a  perpetual 
supply  of  timber  for  future  needs. 

The  situation  is  comparable  to  a  pair 
of  adjoining  farms,  one  four  times  larger 
than  the  other,  but  each  producing 
almost  the  same  amount  of  the  same 
crop. 

It  is  t«npting  to  say  that  the  small, 
private  farmer  is  more  than  four  times 
as  efficient  as  the  big  farmer.  And,  in 
one  sense,  this  is  true. 

But  the  Forest  Service  cannot  exercise 
even  a  major  share  of  its  skill  at  silvi- 
culture, because  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion process  deprives  it  of  the  regular, 
dependable  fimds  necessary  to  tmy  on- 
going program  of  agriculture,  whether 
the  crop  is  trees,  cotton,  or  com. 

Edward  C.  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  testified  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee on  November  26,  1968: 

studies  ...  of  Investment  opportunities 
on  National  Forests  .  .  .  show  that  allowable 
cuts  could.  In  time,  be  Increased  about 
two-thirds  by  intensifying  timber  culture  on 
the  more  productive  portions  of  National 
Forest  commercial  timberlands.  Substantial 
investments  would  be  reqxilred  to  accom- 
plish this,  but  the  returns  In  terms  of  in- 


creased wood  supplies  and  other  benefits  of 
forest  management  would  more  than  offset 
the  costs. 

He  said,  however,  that  he  could  not  in 
good  conscience  sanction  these  increases 
in  harvest  until  he  could  be  assured  of 
the  necesstuT  investment. 

It  Is  the  piu-pose  of  the  National  Tim- 
ber Supply  Act  to  create  a  fund  that 
would  provide  this  necessary  investment, 
in  adequate  and  dependable  amounts.  I 
hasten  to  add,  however,  that  Uie  bill 
has  the  further  purpose  of  maintaining 
congressional  control  over  the  funds. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  need  for  addi- 
tional housing  materials  and  for  addi- 
tional wood  fiber  required  in  other  uses. 
At  this  point  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  bill  emphatically  does  not  direct  or 
permit  any  changes  in  management  of 
forest  land  set  aside  for  recreational  use 
or  changes  in  ix)licy  involving  the  re- 
creational uses  to  which  commercial  for- 
est lands  may  be  put. 

To  the  contrary,  the  National  Timber 
Supply  Act  will  make  more  recreational 
sites  available  and  accessible  to  the  pub- 
lic, without  in  any  way  altering  areas 
presently  set  aside  as  parks  or  wilder- 
nesses. 

The  achievements  of  private  industry 
in  this  regard  are  of  great  interest  to 
me. 

In  the  State  of  South  Carolina  there 
are  three  national  forests,  although  none 
of  them  is  in  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 
There  are  many  others  in  the  South. 

But  the  important  lumber  industry  in 
my  district  is  supplied  almost  entirely 
with  timber  grown  on  private  lands  and, 
in  the  South  generally;  70  percent  comes 
from  private  lands. 

On  a  national  basis,  American  Forest 
Institute  took  a  survey,  just  last  year,  of 
recreational  opportunities  on  industry- 
owned  forest  lands.  Almost  all  are  open 
to  recreational  uses.  Practically  all  en- 
courage him  ting. 

Slightly  over  90  percent  of  private 
lands  are  open  to  berrypickers;  93  per- 
cent are  available  for  picnicking :  72  per- 
cent to  hiking;  82  percent  to  camping. 
And  so  on. 

Even  if  all  of  the  national  forest  land 
were,  in  theory,  open  to  the  public,  it 
still  would  not  be  accessible  in  percent- 
ages even  aproaching  those  I  have  just 
cited. 

The  private  forest  industry  has  made 
its  land  accessible  by  investing  money  in 
roads. 

The  Forest  Service  has  not  because  it 
could  not.  It  does  not  have  the  funds. 

So,  in  addition  to  more  timber,  we  can 
expect  a  bountiful  amount  of  recrea- 
tional opportunity  as  a  bonus. 

Another  bonus  would  be  the  harvest 
and  utilization  of  timber  that  is  other- 
wise lost  to  fire,  disease,  insects  and  over 
maturity.  The  Forest  Service  estimates 
that  10  billion  board  feet  of  timber  Is 
lost  annually  to  these  causes.  This  is 
nearly  as  much  as  the  addi tonal  harvest 
we  must  have  to  meet  our  housing  de- 
mands a  decade  from  now. 

Private  industry,  of  course,  has  done 
much  to  call  this  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  only  fair  to 
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ask  private  indiustry  if  It  Is  doing  all  it 
can  to  provide  tiie  necessary  timber  from 
its  own  lands. 

So  far  as  the  c<Mnpanles  who  produce 
timber  for  theifl  own  conversion  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  doing 
a  good  Job  and  making  every  effort  to  do 
a  better  one.  Industry  owns  only  17  per- 
cent of  the  nationsd  inventory,  yet  It  con- 
tributes 25  percent  of  the  cut  and  36 
percent  of  the  ajinual  growth.  Surely  this 
is  a  good  record.' 

There  Is  ona  portion  of  the  private 
sector  that  is  nqt  doing  its  share. 

In  the  SoutH,  60  percent  of  all  the 
timber  harvested  opmes  from  land  not 
owned  by  the  ptodacing  industry.  Own- 
ers of  small  pl<|ts,  some  3  million  indi- 
viduals and  cotnpanies.  own  this  tim- 
ber. Because  holdings  are  small,  any 
forestry  that  is  practiced  is  rudimentary, 
at  best.  I 

But  I  am  proud  to  report  to  the  House 
that  the  industry  of  the  South  has  just 
completed  a  m*jor  project  to  help  the 
small  private  l|indowner  improve  both 
the  quantity  4nd  quality  of  timber 
growth  on  his  laind. 

This  study  wag  described  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currenjcy  Committee  by  M.  C. 
Colvin.  president  of  Holly  Hill  Lumber 
Co.,  of  Holly  Hill.  S.C.  Mr.  Colvin  is  also 
president  of  thq  Southern  Pine  Associa- 
tion representinb  lumber  manufacturers 
in  the  Southeastern  States. 

Mr.  Colvin  tald  the  committee  that 
this  project,  tie  southern  forest  re- 
source analysis]  has  just  been  com- 
pleted after  2  jrears,  and  was  entirely 
financed  by  forest  farmers,  Southern 
Hardwood  Lumber  Manufacturers. 
American  Plywojod  Association,  and  the 
Southern  Pine  Association. 

Under  the  program  recommended  In 
this  analysis,  10  million  acres  in  the 
South  would  be  replanted  with  geneti- 
cally improved  stock,  and  90  million 
acres  in  all  woiild  receive  some  form 
of  timber  stand  Improvement. 

The  total  result  would  be  the  creation' 
of  a  forest.  Mr.  jColvin  said,  that  would 
be  far  more  bountiful  and  genetically 
superior  to  its  predecessors  and  serving 
a  broad  range  df  esthetic,  recreational, 
and  material  neeps. 

It  also  is  trua  that  the  timber  from 
this  new  forest]  of  the  South  is  some 
years  away.  Thel  timber  In  our  national 
forests  exists  today,  and  it  is  from  this 
source  primarilyi  that  we  must  fill  our 
present  pressing  peeds. 

We  can  do  thia  only  if  we  are  prepared 
to  assure  ourselves  and  posterity  that 
a  timber  supply  will  be  available  in  per- 
petuity. 

The  Forest  Seifvice  has  estimated  that 
timber  sales  fron  the  national  forests 
will  provide  more  than  $300  million  in 
receipts  next  yej,r  to  the  Treasury. 

No  Member  of  this  House  is  more  in- 
terested than  I  in  a  responsible  fiscal 
policy. 

At  the  came  time,  no  one  in  this 
House  knows  better  than  I  that  you 
cannot  continue  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  land  indefinitely  without  returning 
a  portion  of  tho^e  riches  as  an  Invest- 
ment to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  land 
that  produced  th«  m. 
I  believe  it  Is  ti  me  to  create  a  national 


policy  that  will  do  just  that  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  National  Timber  Supply 
Act,  if  approved  by  Congress,  will  satisfy 
this  need. 

The  basic  premise  of  this  act  Is  that, 
once  the  funds  are  made  available  and 
the  Forest  Service  embarks  on  an  inten- 
sive management  program,  the  allow- 
able cut  can  be  Increased  immediately. 
We  will  have  the  timber  we  need,  right 
now. 

The  high  timber  yield  fund,  incorpo- 
rated in  the  act,  gives  assurance  of  fi- 
nancing for  the  silviculture  practices  that 
will  provide  the  timber  for  the  future. 
There  are  several  safeguards  built  into 
the  act. 

The  high  timber  yield  fund,  itself,  by 
being  tied  directly  to  receipts,  make  it 
certain  that  forestry  practices  will  stay 
apace  with  needs.  As  timber  becomes 
more  valuable — as  it  must — more  funds 
will  become  available  for  intensifying  its 
production. 

The  fimd  has  a  life  of  25  years,  long 
enough  to  produce  significant  results. 
However,  a  limit  to  its  life  will  require  a 
full  review  by  some  future  Congress  and 
prevent  the  automatic  perpetuation  of  a 
program  that  it  may  be  possible  to  im- 
prove later  on.  However,  nothing  pre- 
vents a  congressional  review  at  an  earlier 
date. 

Section  5  permits  expenditures  only 
after  appropriation  of  moneys  from  the 
fund,  thus  assuring  regular  reviews  of 
progress  and  practices,  and  keeping  con- 
trol of  these  large  sums  in  the  hands  of 
the  Congress. 

Section  5  also  provides  that  fimds  not 
appropriated  within  2  years  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury,  to  prevent  unnecessary 
and  unauthorized  buildup  of  the  fund. 

The  act  does  not  in  any  way  alter  the 
present  system  of  assigning  portions  of 
timber  sale  receipts  to  the  States  and  to 
the  building  of  roads  and  trails  in  the 
national  forests.  Together,  these  alloca- 
tions account  for  35  percent  of  receipts. 
This  would  not  be  changed. 

Finally,  section  6  specifies  that  alloca- 
tion of  the  fund  will  be  made  by  national 
forests  in  amounts  substantially  propor- 
tionate to  the  contribution  to  the  fimd 
from  each  forest  during  the  preceding  2 
fiscal  years.  Since  the  amount  of  income 
from  each  forest  varies  somewhat  from 
year  to  year,  a  2-year  period  was  selected 
to  even  out  fiuctuations. 

By  providing  for  slight  variation  in 
this  formula,  the  act  recognizes  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  vary  allocations  in 
isolated  cases  to  justify  a  larger  propor- 
tion going  to  areas  with  outstanding  po- 
tential for  increased  yield,  but  which 
produce  little  or  no  present  income. 

There  were  50  forests  with  receipts 
under  $100,000  in  fiscal  1967;  40  of  them 
are  In  eastern  Montana,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  intermountaln  States,  in 
southern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  All 
have  a  low  proportion  of  commercial  for- 
est land,  and  the  lands  that  exist  are 
relatively  arid  and  low  in  productivity. 
The  opportunity  for  intensive  forest 
management  on  these  lands  is  roughly 
proportionate  to  the  level  of  receipts. 

In  addition  to  these  40  forests  in  arid 
areas,  the  group  of  50  is  rounded  out  by 


a  group  of  five  where  timber  production 
is  Incidental  to  watershed  and  recreation 
management;  there  are  two  others  with 
the  smallest  areas  of  commercial  timber- 
lands  in  the  national  forest  system,  and 
a  Missouri  forest  where  growth  rate  is 
extremely  low  because  of  heavy  over- 
cutting  in  the  past. 

The  final  two  are  in  Alaska.  One  of 
these,  the  Chugach  Forest,  has  only  lim- 
ited potential  for  intensive  management 
in  the  near  future.  The  other,  the  Ton- 
gass  Forest,  is  a  special  case  because 
receipts  must  be  held  for  dispersal  until 
Indian  claims  in  this  area  are  settled. 

The  act  does  not  permit  unlimited  dis- 
cretion by  the  Forest  Service  in  the  use 
of  the  fund,  but  the  nine  broad  purposes 
outlined  in  the  act  provide  adequate  ap- 
plication of  judgment  in  the  areas  of 
concern.  These  include: 

First.  Regeneration  of  growth  at  the 
earliest  practical  date  after  harvest,  and 
reforesting  high  quality  lands  that  are 
unsatisfactorily  stocked  now.  This  would 
allow  the  Forest  Service  to  plant  or  seed 
harvested  land  in  the  first  season  after 
slash  disposal  or  after  harvest,  in  areas 
where  slash  is  not  a  problem. 

The  objective  is  to  get  the  land  back 
into  production  without  delay.  Improve- 
ment of  lands  would  be  limited  to  sites 
where  there  is  a  good  potential  for  com- 
mercial growth. 

Second.  Precommerclal  thinning.  This 
is  desirable  to  control  the  spacing  of  trees 
and  encourage  growth,  but  also  to  dispose 
of  undesirable  species  and  give  more  use- 
ful species  a  chance  to  reach  their  full 
potential. 

Third.  Semicommerclal  thinning.  This 
controls  spacing  and  composition  of 
stands,  but  also  produces  marketable 
timber  with  a  value  roughly  equal  to  the 
cost  of  removing  it.  This  is  a  step  be- 
tween precommerclal  thinning  and  com- 
mercial thinning. 

Precommerclal  thinning  deals  with 
material  that  is  xmusable  because  of  its 
small  size. 

Semicommerclal  thinning  produces 
mateiial  acceptable  for  such  uses  as 
pulpwod,  but  full  production  and  delivery 
costs  often  exceed  its  value. 

Such  thirmed  material  should  be  uti- 
lized so  long  as  the  added  cost  to  produce 
and  deliver  it — minus  the  cost  of  any 
work  such  as  limbing  made  unnecessary 
by  utilization — does  not  exceed  its  value. 
Fourth.  Pruning,  if  justified  by  a  sub- 
sequent reduction  in  the  age  at  which 
the  trees  become  marketable. 

Some  useful  trees  keep  what  are  called 
juvenile  limbs  low  on  their  trunks  for 
long  periods.  When  this  occurs,  it  often 
is  necessary  and  justifiable  to  prune  the 
limbs  to  obtain  logs  that  will  be  suitable 
for  sawing  or  peeling  at  a  younger  rota- 
tion age. 

Fifth.  Preparation,  including  marking, 
of  thinning,  salvage,  and  under-story  re- 
movals. Unit  costs  for  thinning  and  sal- 
vage sales  are  higher  than  for  normal 
harvest  sales,  and  sales  of  this  type  never 
have  been  financed  beyond  the  lowest 
levels  possible.  This  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  substantial  timber  volumes  now 
lost  to  Insects,  disease,  and  overcrowd- 
ing. 

Sixth.  Road  construction  into  areas 
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where  thinning,  salvage  and  under-story 
removal  sales — as  well  as  fire  and  insect 
protection — is  contemplated,  but  only  to 
minimiun  standards  necessary  for  this 
activity. 

This  type  of  activity  can  rarely  sup- 
port road  construction,  so  thinning  and 
salvage  is  largely  ignored  except  where 
roads  currently  exist. 

This  provision  would  permit  minimum 
standard  road  construction  necessary  in 
unroaded  areas,  and  would  provide  ac- 
cess for  protection  activity. 

It  Is  not  contemplated  that  the  high 
timber  yield  fund  would  be  used  to  fi- 
nance regular  timber  access  road  con- 
struction. 

Seventh.  Fertilization.  Several  major 
industrial  landowners  in  the  Northwest 
and  South  and  certain  States  have  dem- 
onstrated that  fertilization  of  good  sites 
is  an  effective  way  to  increase  yields  and 
shorten  rotations.  As  knowledge  in  this 
technique  improves,  it  would  be  logical 
to  devote  portions  of  the  fund  to  fertil- 
ization on  suitable  Federal  timberlands. 

Eighth.  Development  and  procurement 
of  seed  or  stock  with  superior  growth 
characteristics.  The  Forest  Service  al- 
ready is  at  work  in  this  field,  and  pri- 
vate industry  has  made  substantial  prog- 
ress, which  will  be  accelerated  even  more 
when  the  Southern  forest  resource  anal- 
ysis recommendations  are  implemented. 

The  high  timber  yield  fund  would 
finance  intensification  of  this  activity  on 
the  national  forests. 

Ninth.  Implementing  of  other  methods 
and  practices  that  are  demonstrated  to 
increase  timber  production. 

The  common  goal  of  all  nine  of  these 
practices  is  to  improve  the  timber  yields 
on  tlie  national  forests,  now  and  in  the 
future.  The  high  timber  yield  fund  is  in- 
tended to  provide  the  means  for  reach- 
ing optimum  yields. 

The  fund  is  not  expected  to  replace 
regular  financing  of  federal  timber  sales, 
protection  from  fire  and  pests  or  the 
forest  development  road  program. 

Implementation  of  these  programs  will 
provide,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  substan- 
tially more  recreational  opportimity,  but 
regular  recreation  activities  of  the  Forest 
Service,  along  with  reforestation  for 
scenic  or  watershed  purposes,  would 
continue  to  be  financed  by  the  current 
method. 

Preparation  for  thinning,  salvage,  and 
understory  removal  sales,  an  authorized 
high  timber  yield  fund  activity  under 
section  6  of  the  bill,  can  now  be 
financed  from  regularly  appropriated 
fimds  for  national  forest  timber  sales.  A 
small  volimie  of  these  sales  are  now  being 
made  by  this  means,  but  these  sales  im- 
avoidably  have  a  poorer  ratio  between 
cost  and  returns  than  regular  harvest 
sales.  For  this  reason,  it  has  been  dlflB- 
cult  to  obtain  appropriations. 

Large  salvage  sales  should  continue  to 
be  financed  by  this  method,  with  the 
high  timber  jdeld  fimd  reserved  for  those 
small  sales  where  such  financing  is  un- 
economical. 

The  same  distinction  should  be  made 
between  use  of  regularly  appropriated 
funds  and  the  high  timber  yield  fund  for 
road  construction  in  advance  of  harvest. 


Such  advance  road  construction  is  es- 
sential for  full  scale  operation  of  thin- 
ning and  scattered  tree  salvage  sales.  Use 
of  high  timber  yield  fimds  for  this  pur- 
pose will  generally  be  the  only  practical 
means  to  get  advance  roads  built.  These 
funds  should  not  be  used  to  construct 
access  roads  into  large  salvage  sales 
areas. 

Two  final  points,  Mr.  Speaker. 

First,  it  Is  not  feasible,  I  am  told,  to 
put  a  strict  cost /benefit  check  on  expend- 
itures into  the  bill  at  this  time.  Expendi- 
tures are  limited  to  those  that  will  in- 
crease timber  yields.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  will  oversee  these  expendi- 
tures and  their  experience  is  needed  to 
translate  the  expenditures  into  goals  that 
we  can  expect  to  reach  In  terms  of  tim- 
ber production. 

Secondly,  the  value  of  the  National 
Timber  Supply  Act  would  be  destroyed 
if  there  were  any  significant  broadening 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  high  tim- 
ber yield  fund  may  be  used.  The  amounts 
that  would  be  available  appear  to  be  ade- 
quate to  do  the  job.  They  would  clearly 
not  be  adequate  if  portions  were  diverted 
to  other  uses,  and  all  we  would  have 
would  be  a  slush  fund  for  activities  not 
supported  by  normal  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  this  bill  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  coun- 
tiT,  to  our  national  housing  goals,  and  to 
the  preservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

I  Intend  to  schedule  hearings  by  my 
subcommittee  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  so  that  this  House  may  have  an 
early  opportunity  to  consider  the  Na- 
tional Timber  Supply  Act. 

A  newspaper  in  my  district,  the  Dillon 
Herald,  published  in  Dillon,  S.C,  re- 
cently commented  on  the  present  price 
and  supply  problems  of  lumber  and  ply- 
wood, in  an  editorial.  The  conclusion  of 
that  editorial  was  this: 

One  of  the  soundest  projects  to  preserve 
the  economy  of  a  country,  we  believe,  Is  to 
make  It  possible  for  the  hardworking,  law- 
abiding,  self-sustaining  people  to  build 
homes,  or  buy  them,  and  establish  their 
families  In  a  permanent  abode,  but  rising 
costs  of  materials  and  money.  In  addition 
to  other  deterrent  matters  like  tases,  high 
labor  costs,  etc..  serve  to  discourage  what 
might  be  a  bonanza  for  the  building  trades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  subscribe  to  those  senti- 
ments and,  while  it  is  possible  that  a  bo- 
nanza, in  the  form  of  better  housing,  bet- 
ter recreation,  and  a  better  life,  lies  in 
front  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  if  this  Congress  passes  the  Na- 
tional Timber  Supply  Act. 


AUTOMOBILE  FATALITIES  HAVE 
INCREASED  AT  AN  ALARMING 
FIGURE 

(Mr.  CLARK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  20  years, 
automobile  fatalities  have  increased  at 
an  alarming  figure.  Last  year,  55,000  peo- 
ple were  killed  on  our  streets  and  high- 
ways. Most  any  day  of  the  year,  there 
are  155  persons  killed.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil's figures  for  holiday  weekends,  when 


600  to  800  are  killed.  And  on  an  average 
day,  there  are  more  than  12,000  persons 
injured,  many  of  these  persons  injured 
permanently. 

The  Insurap<;e  Information  Institute 
has  estlmatedihe  cost  of  these  accidents 
and  fatalities^^ell  in  excess  of  $14  bil- 
lion. Insurance  companies  pay  out  almost 
$40  million  every  24  hours  in  claims,  and 
this  is  only  the  dollars — it  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  tragedy,  the  loss 
of  life,  the  pain,  suffering,  loss  of  time 
and  earning  power. 

But  I  rise  today,  not  to  review  these 
tragic  figures.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware 
of  them  and  feel  as  I  do — a  human  desire 
to  do  something  positive  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  highway  tragedies. 

I  want  to  briefiy  describe  to  you  tne 
application  of  a  relatively  simple,  in- 
expensive, engineering  principle — which 
I  am  confident  will  go  a  long  way  within 
a  few  years  toward  drastically  reducing 
the  death  toll.  We  have  tried  many  of 
the  "intangibles'" — speed  limits,  educa- 
tion, radar,  and  enforcement — all  kinds 
of  steps — yet  the  toll  continues  to  rise. 
We  have,  in  more  recent  years,  turned 
to  the  more  positive  pliysical  things  we 
can  insist  upon,  through  a  set  of  national 
standards  to  provide  positive  physical 
protection  to  the  occupants  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  being  seated  in  a 
car,  traveling  down  the  highway.  Think 
of  the  protection  you  would  have — to  say 
nothing  of  the  feeling  of  security — if  an 
extremely  sturdy,  hoop  of  steel  and  ab- 
sorbing rubber  extended  around  the 
front  end  of  the  car  underneath  the  hood 
and  fenders.  A  hoop  of  steel  at  just  about 
the  level  of  your  belt,  some  30  inches  or 
so  above  the  roadway.  In  a  crash  with 
an  oncoming  car,  this  sturdy  band  of 
steel,  with  its  rubber  facing,  would  de- 
flect your  automobile  and  allow  the  for- 
ward energy  to  be  expended  on  down  the 
road  giving  you  a  reasonable  chance  to 
regain  control.  Compare  this  with  what 
usually  happens  when  two  cars  meet 
nearly  head  on.  The  two  crash — welding 
and  biting  together  and — worst  of  all — 
coming  to  an  almost  Instant  halt,  hurl- 
ing the  occupants  against  the  dash  and 
windshield.  Would  it  not^be  go^uch  bet- 
ter to  have  the  two  cars  deflect  from 
each  other — rather  than  an  Instant 
crunching  halt? 

Such  a  hoop — or  safety  bar — can  be 
installed  easily  and  inexpensively  under- 
neath the  hood  and  fenders.  As  many  of 
you  know,  one  of  our  major  automobile 
manufacturers  has  Installed  what  they 
call  impact  bars  in  the  side  doors.  Wliy 
not  carry  this  sound  principle  around 
the  front  of  the  car  where  its  value  can 
be  of  much  greater  benefit?  About  90 
percent  of  our  automobile  collisions  in- 
volve this  front  160 -degree  area.  There- 
fore, the  safety  bar  with  its  resilient 
facing,  Installed  at  the  belt  line,  would 
prevent  vehicle  penetration.  Put  the  pro- 
tection out  in  front  where  it  will  really 
do  more  good. 

The  bumpers  on  today's  cars,  as  we 
know  them,  are  mostly  decorative.  They 
offer  little  or  no  protection  to  the  pas- 
senger. Edmond  R.  Rlcker,  chief  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Highway  Safety  Group,  re- 
cently said: 
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X  b«U«T«  w«  oould  an  raftdUy  agree  tbat 
tbe  prweont  bumpes  system  gives  little  or  no 
protection  in  autoctobUe  crashes,  and  aome- 
tblac  better  la  needed. 

Our  present  bvmpers  are  at  various 
heights  and  much  too  low  to  the  road  for 
oecvrpant  protection.  The  principle  I  de- 
scribe to  you  would  be  the  heavier  steel 
hoop  extending  from  the  side  doors 
around  the  front  at  the  belt  line  of  the 
auUMiu)blle — approximately  30  inches  off 
the  road.  This  st«el  bar,  with  Its  rubber 
or  resilient  facing.  Is  Installed  imder- 
neath  the  outer  *ln  of  the  car  and  se- 
curely anchored  to  the  frame.  It  is  out  of 
sight  and  does  n^t  change  the  appear- 
ance or  styling.  The  resilient  facing  on 
this  hoop  of  steel— about  4  to  6  Inches 
wide — will  serve  tremendously  In  helping 
to  absorb  the  Initial  Impact  of  collision. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  clear.  This  Idea  is 
not  going  to  avoid  crumpled  fenders  or 
smashed  headlights.  That  Is  not  the 
principle.  Its  value  is  to  deflect  two  cars 
traveling  At  high  speed  away  from  each 
other  instead  of  allowing  the  sudden  stop 
with  its  tragic  consequences. 

Carry  the  idea  ^  step  further.  Visualize 
this  same  kind  of  a  hoop  of  steel  and 
rubber — mounted  at  approximately  30 
Inches  off  the  rotid — on  the  back  of  a 
large  truck  or  trailer.  In  this  case  the 
energy  absorbing  bimaper  would  be  built 
so  that  it  would  move  forward  when 
struck,  to  help  absorb  the  shock  and  fur- 
ther deflect — off  t«  one  side — a  car  strik- 
ing the  rear  of  thi  truck  or  trailer.  Here 
again,  cars  with  {the  safety  bar  at  the 
same  30  Inches  above  road  would  coin- 
cide with  the  underrlde  guard  on  the  rear 
of  the  truck.  If  this  rear  underride  guard 
is  installed  too  low.  there  would  be  too 
much  leverage  and  defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  protection. 

Such  a  "safety  bar"  as  I  describe  has 
been  devised.  A  gocd  many  years  of  study 
and  patient  research  have  gone  into  Its 
modiflcatlons.  to  siich  a  point  that  I  now 
stand  on  this  flooi  to  bring  it  before  you 
with  my  sincere  hope  it  will  receive  fur- 
ther consideration  by  this  body  in  rela- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  nationsd 
standards.  And  further  consideration  by 
the  automobUe  industry  and  their  con- 
siderable research  and  development 
facilities. 

May  I  point  out;  that  this  "safety  bar" 
was  first  envisioned  by  a  man  in  my  con- 
gressional district;  He  lost  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  more  than  20  years  ago  in  a 
near  head-on  cra*h.  In  the  years  that 
followed,  this  mah  patiently  developed 
the  idea  of  some  $ort  of  protection  out 
around  the  front  tif  the  car.  He  refined 
the  plan  through  trial  and  error,  evalu- 
ating and  testing,  defining  such  details 
as  the  30-inch  height  from  the  groimd, 
the  rubber  facing  on  the  steel  bar.  He 
determined  the  strength  of  that  bar  and 
how  it  could  be  fastened  imdemeath  the 
hood  and  fenders.  Through  the  years, 
he  has  consulted  with  the  manufacturers 
of  materials  and  ^ey  have  contributed 
facts  concerning  |the  strength  of  the 
tubular  steel  bar  aid  the  use  of  rubber  or 
resilient  material  io  aid  In  that  critical 
moment  of  impact.  This  is  in  part  to  pre- 
vent the  welding  and  biting  of  metals 
together,  as  well  as  reduce  shock.  The 
statistics  of  insurafice  companies,  safety 
councils,  and  others  interested  in  high- 
way safety — as  well  as  consultation  with 


State  and  Federal  safety  personnel — 
have  all  gone  into  the  ground  work  of 
this  safety  device.  And  the  total  cost  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  car  radio. 

It  is  now  ready  for  positive  considera- 
tion. And  if  it  has  the  merit  I  think  it 
does,  should  be  considered  for  every  new 
car  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  send  each  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others  in'  the  government 
and  industry  a  copy  of  these  remarks 
and  some  further  information  and 
sketches  describing  this  "safety  bar"  in 
greater  detail.  In  addition  to  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  how  a  similar  safety 
bumper  can  be  easily  instaUed  on  the 
rear  of  trucks  and  trailers.  And  I  ask  the 
permission  of  the  Speaker  to  place  these 
extended  details  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Further,  I  request  the  administrator. 
Federal  Highway  Safety,  Department  of 
Transportation,  to  consider  the  life-sav- 
ing values  of  this  safety  device.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  old  concept  of  bumpers  and 
bumper  heights  be  changed  and  a  stand- 
ardization of  these  protective  safety 
measures  be  forthcoming. 


NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  NUCLEAR  DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  KASTEJ'TMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  widespread  belief  that  the  nu- 
clear power  reactors  which  are  being 
built  to  generate  electricity  are  safe,  re- 
liable, and  all  of  its  pollution  is  invisible. 
But,  a  rapidly  growing  nimiber  of  physi- 
cists, biologists,  and  engineers  have  been 
expressing  serious  misgivings  about  the 
planned  increase  of  these  nuclear  power- 
plants. 

Distinguished  members  of  the  scien- 
tific community  have  stated  that  nuclear 
power  generates  a  new  type  of  pollutant, 
radiation,  and  that  its  hazardous  effects 
upon  the  environment  have  not  yet  been 
taken  into  accoimt.  They  cite  the  poten- 
tial dangers  of  a  malfunction  of  a  nuclear 
plant,  with  the  consequent  release  of 
large  quantities  of  radioactive  particles 
into  the  atmosphere,  the  constant  ema- 
nation of  radioactive  substances  from 
nuclear  power  production  into  the  air  and 
the  water  of  streams  used  for  cooling  the 
nuclear  plants,  and  the  centuries  long 
threat  of  the  escape  of  radloactlvely 
poisonous  nuclear  wastes  which  must  be 
stored  in  perpetuity,  and  in  amounts  in 
the  millions  of  gallons,  as  a  result  of  nu- 
clear plant  operations. 

Six  years  ago,  David  E.  Lillenthal,  the 
first  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  warned  that  we  have  moved 
too  fast  and  without  proper  safeguards 
into  an  atomic  power  age.  He  stated: 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  the  poten- 
tially catastrophic  dangers  to  human  life  and 
public  safety  from  the  radiation  produced  by 
the  splitting  of  the  "peaceful  atom"  ...  If 
present  plans  to  construct  atomic  electric 
plants  within  and  near  large  population  cen- 
ters from  coast  to  coast  are  permitted  to 
proceed,  this  process  will  live  among  lu  on  a 
scale  never  before  attempted  and  pose  the 
threat  of  contaminating  large  sections  of  our 
cltlee.  I  believe  that  the  existing  plana  are 


Irreeponslble,  because  tlie  safe  fimctlonlng  of 
these  power  plants  would  require  the  solu- 
tion of  crucial  problems  that  are  still  un- 
solved. 

Yet,  despite  this  grave  warning  that 
radioactive  pollution  poses  a  great  threat 
to  man's  survival  on  earth,  little  na- 
tional attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
potential  environmental  hazards  associ- 
ated with  pesMjeful  atomic  power.  In  the 
meanwhile,  there  are  about  a  dozen  nu- 
clear powerplants  now  in  operation 
through  the  country  and  about  100  or  so 
more  are  now  being  considered.  Plans 
call  for  approximately  25  percent  of  our 
electric  power  to  be  generated  by  the 
atom  by  1980,  and  half  by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  dlstiu-bed  by 
the  statements  issued  by  highly  qualified 
Individuals  about  the  incredible  and 
unique  danger  that  nuclear  powerplants 
represent  for  human  life,  and  that  Con- 
gress has  been  remiss  in  focusing  at- 
tention to  the  entire  question  of  the 
safety  of  these  nuclear  reactors.  Thus. 
I  am  introducing  today  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  thorough  reappraistd 
of  the  Federal  Government's  participa- 
tion in  the  atomic  energy  program  and 
an  assessment  of  the  potential  impact  of 
atomic  development  upon  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  American  public,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  effects  of  waste 
disposal,  radioactive  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, and  possible  losses  caused  by  mal- 
function of  nuclear  plants. 


REPRESENTATIVE  BLACKBURN  IN- 
TRODUCES  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PROPOSING  AN  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  RELATING  TO 
THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. )     

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  held  extensive  hearings 
on  this  subject  and  after  examining  all 
of  the  evidence,  I  believe  the  congres- 
sional district  plan  would  be  the  best  pos- 
sible reform  of  the  electoral  college. 

A  statement  which  I  submitted  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  completely  outlines 
my  position  on  this  matter,  and  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  I  hereby 
insert  this  statement  into  the  Record  at 
this  point : 
Statement  bt  thk  Honorablx  Ben  B.  Biack- 

BUHN  Before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee 

During  the  last  election,  there  was  a  real 
poeslblllty  that  the  Presidency  would  be 
given  lO  a  man  who  did  not  receive  a  plural- 
ity of  the  votes  cast.  The  candidacy  of  Qov- 
emor  Oeorge  C.  Wallace  raised  the  proba- 
bility that  the  election  would  be  thrown  Into 
the  House  of  Representatives  If  neither  of 
the  major  political  p>artles'  nominees  re- 
ceived the  requisite  number  of  electoral 
votes.  tJncertainty  and  apprehension  Jus- 
tifiably preceded  November  6:  the  Electoral 
OoUege  was  severely  criticized. 

In  our  history,  thrice  the  outcome  of  the 
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presidential  election  has  been  subject  to 
criticism  and  uncertainty  due  to  the  Elec- 
toral College.  In  the  election  of  1834,  when 
Jackson  received  a  plurality  of  the  popular 
and  Electoral  votes.  John  Qulncy  Adams  be- 
came President  when  the  election  was  de- 
cided by  the  House.  The  Hays-Tilden  affair 
has  many  similarities  to  the  situation  caused 
by  the  recalcitrant  1968  elector  in  North 
Carolina.  The  Harrison-Cleveland  election 
demonstrated  how  the  mechanics  of  the 
Electoral  College  can  elect  a  minority  Presi- 
dent. 

When  the  Constitution  was  drafted,  the 
framers  debated  various  proposals  for  the 
election  of  the  President.  During  the  course 
of  the  debate  a  vote  taken  on  the  idea  of 
having  direct  popular  elections  for  President 
and  Vice  President  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
two  states  for  (Delaware,  Pennsylvania)  and 
nine  states  against. 

The  Election  of  1800  presented  a  new  na- 
tion with  the  first  Constitutional  crisis.  The 
formation  of  political  parties  had  injected 
an  element  into  the  political  system  which 
had  not  been  foreseen  by  the  founding  fa- 
thers. The  Twelfth  Amendment  was  born 
as  a  result,  and  both  the  President  and  Vice 
President  are  now  elected  by  the  same  suc- 
cessful Political  Party. 

The  need  for  further  reform  has  created 
proposals  over  numerous  years.  Three  plans 
have  been  urged  (with  slight  variation)  over 
the  years:  (1)  the  direct  popular  vote;  (2) 
the  proportional  plan,  and;  (3)  the  district 
plan 

The  proposal  for  a  direct  popular  vote  has 
superficial  appeal.  Those  who  are  anxious  to 
ignore,  if  not  abolish,  the  identity  of  the 
states  in  the  federal  system  see  the  direct 
popular  vote  as  another  step  toward  the  ac- 
complishments of  their  purposes.  Further- 
more, a  direct  popular  vote  has  a  ready  ap- 
peal to  political  langpins  in  the  heavily  pop- 
ulated areas  of  our  country.  Indeed  such  a 
system  would  give  big  city  "Bosses"  an  In- 
fluence in  national  affairs  even  greater  than 
they  enjoy  today.  Those  of  us  who  represent 
states  of  large  rural  areas  and  states  not 
having  the  heavy  concentrations  of  popula- 
tion which  exist  in  some  areas  of  our  coun- 
try would  soon  be  rendered  politically  sterile. 
I  would  anticipate  that  under  a  direct  popu- 
lar vote.  Presidential  candidates  never  would 
be  seen  visiting  the  states  of  the  thinly  p)op- 
ulated  Midwest  and  the  South  and  would 
seldom  be  seen  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  more 
populovis  states.  Thus,  the  traditional  bal- 
ance of  influence  between  the  urban  and 
rural  papulations  would  no  longer  exist. 

No  small  consideration  should  be  given, 
when  discussing  a  direct  election  plan,  to  the 
potential  danger  of  vote  frauds  In  areas  com- 
pletely dominated  by  over-zealous  p>olitical 
leaders.  Publications  in  national  news  media 
of  evidences  of  fraud  in  the  1960  Presidential 
election  (which  could  have  well  determined 
the  outcome  of  the  election)  have  been  too 
frequent  and  too  well  documented  to  be  dis- 
missed casually.  A  direct  popular  election  of 
the  President  would  tend  to  encourage  vote 
frauds  wherever  the  opportunity  presented 
Itself,  and  the  efforts  of  such  misconduct 
would  have  direct  repercussions  beyond  the 
political  subdivisions  In  which  such  activity 
occurred. 

Aside  from  the  above  considerations  In  op- 
position to  the  direct  election  plan  (admit- 
ting that  those  who  favor  such  a  plan  would 
dismiss  these  considerations  as  being  nebu- 
lous political  philosophy)  there  Is  a  very 
practical  and  politically  real  Justification  for 
opposing  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution to  authorize  direct  popular  vote  elec- 
tions of  the  President.  We  are  all  aware  that 
a  substantive  change  in  the  method  of  elect- 
ing our  President  and  Vice  President  requires 
the  formality  of  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment. This  formality  means  that  V*  of  the 
states,  through  their  legislatures  must  ap- 
prove of  any  proposed  change.  Any  political 
pragmatlst  should  recognize  without  belabor- 


ing the  point  that  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  states  would  receive  political  ad- 
vantage from  a  direct  pc^ular  vote.  Indeed, 
the  majority  of  states  stand  to  lose  consider- 
ably in  their  political  influence  at  the  time 
of  the  Presidential  election.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  unrealistic  to  propose  a 
change  which  will  never  become  law  by  rea- 
son of  the  political  facts  of  our  nation's  life. 

I  need  not  be  redundant  by  continuing  to 
express  the  reasons  for  my  opposition  to  di- 
rect popular  election  of  our  President.  Let  it 
suffice  that  In  the  face  of  both  political  phi- 
losophy and  the  unyielding  realities  of  politi- 
cal opposition  from  the  states,  the  arguments 
In  favor  of  such  a  proposal  cannot  survive. 

President  Nixon  himself  has  spoKen  as  an 
advocate  of  the  proposal  under  which  the 
electoral  votes  in  each  state  would  be  ap- 
portioned so  as  to  reflect  the  percentage  of 
the  popular  vote  cast  in  each  state  for  the 
contending  Presidential  aspirants.  While  I 
am  confldent  that  the  President  and  bis  ad- 
visors have  given  the  matter  of  electoral 
reform  great  thought,  the  President  in  his 
proposal  has  suggested  further  that  the  of- 
fice of  elector  be  abolished  and  that  the  votes 
which  would  otherwise  be  cast  by  an  in- 
dividual elector  should  be  credited  to  the 
proper  political  party  which  would  auto- 
matically be  credited  to  the  respective  Pres- 
idential candidates. 

I  would  have  no  reluctance  in  abolishing 
the  office  of  elector.  While  the  ofDce  of  elec- 
tor served  a  purpose  in  colonial  America,  with 
its  disadvantages  in  communication,  trans- 
portation, and  education,  the  system  is  an 
anachronism  in  the  light  of  modern  tech- 
nology. 

I  do  confess,  however,  to  reservations  about 
the  proposal  for  abolishment  of  the  electoral 
votes.  I  feel  that  the  same  problem  of  dis- 
proportionate influence  by  political  party 
leaders  in  major  metropolitan  areas  would 
exist  under  this  proposal  to  almost  the  same 
degree  as  under  a  direct  election  plan. 

I  also  fear,  again,  that  vote  frauds  in  a 
few  precincts  could  have  repercussions 
throughout  the  state  and  ultimately  the  na- 
tion. In  short,  I  fear  that  the  proposal  is 
only  a  short  step  away  from  the  direct  popu- 
lar vote  proposal  and  that  the  same  objec- 
tions are  valid  for  both. 

I  note  with  some  interest  that  while  can- 
didate Nixon  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
proportional  election  plan,  he  has  not  seen 
flt  to  press  such  a  proposal  upon  the  Con- 
gress. I  suspect  that  further  thought  has 
given  the  President  cause  to  reconsider  his 
position  taken  during  the  campaign,  and  I 
doubt  If  he  would  have  strong  opposition  to 
a  district  election  proposal. 

I  have  become  an  advocate  of  the  system 
which  some  refer  to  as  the  district  election 
plan  as  first  advocated  by  Senator  Karl 
Mundt  of  South  Dakota.  Under  the  Mundt 
proposal  the  Presidential  candidate  receiving 
a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  in  a  Con- 
gressional District  would  receive  the  electoral 
vote  which  that  Congressional  District  rep- 
resents. I  am  assuming  that  everyone  Is 
aware  that  at  the  present  time  one  electoral 
vote  Is  authorized  for  each  Congressional 
District  In  a  state  plus  two  electoral  votes 
for  the  Senators  of  that  state.  The  electoral 
votes  allowed  for  the  two  Senatorial  seats 
under  the  direct  election  plan  would  be  cred- 
ited In  accordance  with  the  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote  cast  throughout  the  state. 

Presidential  asplrante  would  be  compelled 
to  show  Interest  and  give  attention  to  the 
less  heavily  populated  states  and  areas  of 
our  country,  thus  preserving  the  balance  of 
urban  vs.  rural  Influences. 

In  the  event  of  vote  frauds,  the  effects  of 
such  frauds  would  generally  be  confined  to 
the  Congressional  District  within  which  such 
occurred,  although  it  would  have  a  bearing 
on  the  credits  allowed  for  the  state  at  large 
electoral  votee. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  are  unaware  that 


the  district  election  proposal,  in  substance, 
was  In  effect  for  many  years.  In  the  early 
1800's  each  Congressional  District  did  elect 
its  own  elector  and  each  elector  was  beholden 
only  to  the  voters  of  his  district.  The  strong- 
est argument  for  the  reimplementation  of 
the  district  plan  Is  a  repudiation  of  the  mo- 
tives which  led  to  its  demise. 

It  became  increasingly  apparent  to  the 
political  bosses  of  the  political  party  having 
a  predominant  power  in  their  respective 
states  that  the  most  practical  way  of  con- 
tinuing political  control  of  the  White  House 
was  to  abolish  the  district  plan  and  to  adopt 
a  "wlnner-take-all"  method  of  casting  the 
electoral  votes  for  a  particular  state.  Thus, 
the  political  party  having  the  dominant 
statewide  influence  began  forcing  through  the 
state  legislatures  (over  which  they  likewise 
held  p>olltlcal  control)  legislation  to  permit 
the  presidential  candidate  receiving  the  plu- 
rality of  the  popular  vote  cast  In  the  state  to 
receive  lOOrc  of  the  Electoral  vote.  Thus,  we 
arrived  at  the  indefensible  position  we  are 
in  today  whereby  a  Presidential  candidate 
could  receive  as  little  as  34  Tc  of  the  popular 
vote  In  a  state  and  yet  receive  100"^  of  the 
electoral  vote.  When  we  consider  that  the 
successful  candidate  receiving  34%  of  the 
vote  might  well  have  received  90''c  of  his 
votes  in  one  heavily  populated  area  of  his 
state,  while  other  candidates  receiving  ap- 
proximately %  of  the  popular  votes  cast 
(and  p>ossibly  more  realistically  refiecting  the 
wishes  of  2/3  of  the  voters  In  the  state)  would 
receive  absolutely  no  electoral  votes,  one  can 
be  left  with  a  genuine  sense  of  disbelief.  That 
such  a  gross  Inequity  is  possible  In  a  society 
which  prides  itself  on  fair  play  for  all  of  its 
citizens,   makes   the  system   Intolerable. 

The  need  for  reform  in  our  electoral  sys- 
tem has  been  with  us  for  many  years.  The 
public  sentiment  for  reform  is  greater  today 
than  at  any  time  in  my  memory.  We  are 
facing  today  the  first  opportunity  for  mean- 
ingful action  that  has  existed  for  p>ossibly 
100  years.  Such  an  opi>ortunity  may  not  pre- 
sent itself  again  within  the  lifetimes  of  any- 
one of  us.  The  p>osstblllties  for  gross  Injus- 
tices, and  perhaps  tragedy,  under  our  pres- 
ent system  continues  unabated.  In  the  light 
of  the  continuing  p)08sibility  of  tragedy  we 
cannot  permit  this  rare  opportunity  to  pass 
without  action. 

I  sincerely  urge  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  members  of  this  Con- 
gress to  give  the  thoughts  which  I  have  pre- 
sented today  their  most  sincere  consideration. 


REPRESENTATIVE  STUCKEY'S  POSI- 
TION ON  INTRODUCTION  OF  PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENT  TO  THE  SE- 
CUHITIES  EXCHANGE  ACT  OP  1934 

(Mr.  STUCKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce  and  Finance.  I  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  with  develop- 
ments relating  to  the  minimimi  commis- 
sion rate  structure  now  in  effect  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  In  Silver  v. 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  373  U.S. 
341, 357.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  indicated  that  it  believes  that 
the  minimum  commission  rate  structure 
relies  upon  an  antitrust  exemption  which 
'is  to  be  regarded  as  implied  only  if  nec- 
cessary  to  make  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  work,  and  even  then  only  to  the 
minimum  ext.ent  necessary." 

lAst  year  in  connection  with  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Commission's  proposed 
rule  lOb-10,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
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tlce  filed  a  mevnorandum  questioning 
whether  the  Newt  York  Stock  Exchange's 
minimum  commission  rate  Is  essential  to 
Its  functions  under  the  act.  The  rules  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  dealing 
with  minimum  commission  rates  date 
back  to  the  celebrated  "Buttonwood  Tree 
Agreement"  in  1792.  Basically,  the  mini- 
mxmi  rate  structure  results  from  rules 
prescribing  a  flat  rate  fixed  minimum 
commission  to  lie  charged  by  the  New 
York  Stock  E^xchange  members  on  all 
exchange  transa4tlons.  A  rate  preference 
Is  given  to  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
members  as  opposed  to  nonmembers — 
both  nonmember  broker  dealers  and  the 
public — for  the  service  of  clearing  and 
executing  securities  transactions. 

As  I  understand  it,  as  early  as  1913  the 
famous  Pujo  Coiimittee  recognized  the 
Importance  of  tte  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change's minimun  commission  rate,  and 
stated  the  philosophy  of  this  rate  to  be 
that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
should  be  protected  against  any  kind  of 
price  competition  between  members  that 
would  lower  the  service  and  threaten  the 
responsibility  of  members. 

I  believe  that  a  minimum  commission 
rate  is  essential  {to  the  operation  of  an 
effective  exchangee  market  and  Is  in  the 
public  interest.  Bfr  limiting  ruinous  busi- 
ness competitiorj  it  necessarily  fosters 
vigorous  competition  in  the  quality  of 
service  rendered.  Also,  a  reasonable 
minimum  rate  removes  a  major  threat 
to  the  continued  polvency  of  member  or- 
ganizations. Any  ]  breakdown  of  investor 
confidence  in  the  securities  brokerage 
community  would  send  shock  waves 
throiigh  the  national  economy  which 
could  trigger  a  financial  disaster.  This 
matter  is  of  importance.  I  do  not  believe 
it  can  be  left  as  ajcontinulng  controversy 
between  the  Depirtment  of  Justice,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  non- 
member  broker  dealers.  I  believe  it  in- 
lonsiderations  which 
Ined  by  the  Congress, 
ive  introduced  a  pro- 
to  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  19B4  which  would  clearly 
exempt  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
reasonable  minimlum  rate  structure  from 
the  antitrust  la^^^s,  provided  bona  fide 
nonmembers  arej  given  reasonable  ac- 
cess and  are  not  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tory rate  differentials. 

i 


volves     policy 
should  be  detert 

Therefore,  I 
posed  amendmer 


REPORT  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  DELE- 
GATION THA^  VISITED  PRAGUE 
FOR  MEETINGS  WITH  CZECHO- 
SLOVAK LEGIBLATrVE  LEADERS 

( Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addresk  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  refise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mf.  Speaker,  on  April  11 
I  was  a  part  of  a  congi^slonal  delega- 
tion that  visited  Prague  for  meetings 
with  Czechoslovak  legislative  leaders. 
Since  then  the  US.S.R.  whose  military 
forces  led  a  masslK^e  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia on  last  August  20,  has  tightened 
its  grip.  The  country  is  now  firmly  under 
the  control  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Today,  I  salute  [the  Czechoslovak  peo- 
ple who  reminded  the  world  after  two 
decades  under  con^munlsm  that  their  de- 
sire  for   freedom!  still    bums    brightly. 


While  we  salute  these  victims  of  Soviet 
aggression,  let  us  urge  them  to  meet 
their  trials  with  a  calm  determination 
for  open  revolt  at  this  time  could  lead 
only  to  a  futile  bloodletting. 

The  most  tragic  figure  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia today  is  the  deposed  Alexander 
Dubcek.  In  the  classic  Communist  pat- 
tern, It  is  likely  that  Dubcek  will  be 
moved  down,  step  by  step,  until  he  dis- 
appears from  the  scene. 

One  of  the  more  ominous  developments 
in  the  suppression  of  Czechoslovakia  has 
been  the  role  of  the  marshals  of  the  Red 
army.  It  has  been  reported  that  Marshal 
Andrei  Grechko,  the  Soviet  Defense  Min- 
ister, personally  presented  an  ultimatum 
to  the  President  of  Czechoslovakia  that 
resulted  In  his  final  capitulation  to  the 
Soviets. 

If  the  Red  army,  as  reported,  is  now  a 
dominant  part  of  the  political  simimit  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,  this  has  serious  implica- 
tions for  the  United  States.  More  than 
ever,  it  means  that  the  men  who  count 
in  the  Kremlin  are  men  who  understand 
and  respect  only  force  and  the  willing- 
ness to  use  it,  not  wishful  thinking,  no 
matter  how  sincere,  and  unilateral  dis- 
armament. 

In  view  of  Marshal  Grechko's  brutal 
confrontation  with  Czechoslovak  Presi- 
dent Ludwig  Svoboda  last  week,  I,  for 
one,  would  not  care  to  base  the  security 
of  the  United  States  on  the  charity  and 
good  will  of  the  present  leaders  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Today,  more  than  ever.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  to  move  forward 
with  a  limited  safeguard  ABM  system  is 
shown  to  be  a  prudent  step  to  acquire  a 
measure  of  insurance  that  our  nuclear 
deterrence  will  continue  to  give  pause  to 
any  would-be  aggressor  and  protect  our 
coimtry  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  black- 
mail. 


ANARCHY  ON  CAMPUS 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  anarchists 
and  subversives  are  making  an  all-out 
effort  to  destroy  education  in  America. 
We  must  meet  this  grave  threat  with 
calmness,  but  with  firmness.  It  Is  a 
diabolical,  sinister  threat  to  our  private 
enterprise  system,  to  public  education, 
and  to  the  very  security  of  this  Nation 
and  that  of  the  free  world.  Mr.  Speaker, 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  this  is  an 
effort  by  a  very  small  trained  group  to 
destroy  this  Nation  and  its  great  institu- 
tions. It  Ls  aimed  at  the  heart  of  America. 
It  is  well  financed  and  trained  in  sub- 
version. It  is  an  important  part  of  the 
cold  war  design  and  aggression  against 
the  free  world  and  against  America, 
particulariy,  as  the  heart  and  core  of 
freedom  and  arsenal  of  democracy. 

No  thinking  American  wants  to  see  our 
Armed  Forces,  or  the  National  Guard,  or 
the  local  law-enforcement  agencies,  de- 
ployed on  the  campiis;  but  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  will  come  as  a  last  resort  to  protect 
our  great  btisic  fimdamental  institutions. 

Government  property  must  and  will  be 
protected  on  the  campus  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  save  our  ROTC  program  and 
our  research  programs  on  defense,  space, 
and  nuclear  energy.  Those  of  us  in  the 


Federal  Government  prefer  to  see  our 
school  authorities  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion to  preserve  their  right  of  admin- 
istrative authority.  We  would  like  to  see 
the  school  authorities  make  the  firm 
decisions  and  take  the  stand  necessary 
to  protect  life  and  property  in  the 
academic  community.  Unless  school  ad- 
ministrators take  a  firm  stand  to  prevent 
anarchy,  government — local.  State,  and 
National — will  have  to  enforce  law  and 
order  with  armed  might.  Government — 
local.  State  and  National — has  an  obli- 
gation to  protect  the  95  percent  of  good 
loyal  American  citizens  who  want  to 
attend  college,  if  this  protection  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  school  adminis- 
trators. 

It  Is  incredible  and  unbelievable  to  see 
armed  anarchists  capture  administra- 
tion buildings,  kidnap  the  presidents, 
deans,  and  trustees,  occupy  ROTC  build- 
ings, and  hold  the  officials  of  colleges  by 
force  until  their  demands  are  met.  This 
is  un-American  activity.  This  Is  anarchy. 
It  is  the  method  of  dictators  and  enemies 
of  democracy  and  academic  freedom. 
Taking  over  the  administration  of  our 
educational  institutions  by  force  until 
irrational  and  bizarre  demands  are  met 
is  the  same  principle  as  taking  over  Con- 
gress or  the  State  legislatures  or  the  city 
councils  until  their  memberships  agree 
to  pass  certain  legislation.  It  Is  the  same 
principle  as  taking  over  a  bank  by  force 
and  holding  officials  until  certain  loans 
or  demands  of  money  are  met.  This  use 
of  force  in  administration  buildings  by 
hard-core  trained  anarchists  must  be 
met  by  a  counterforce  which  will  protect 
the  majority  and  assure  the  continuance 
of  education. 

Lawbreakers,  gangsters,  and  anarchists 
on  the  campus  must  be  dealt  with  as  law- 
breakers elsewhere.  They  should  be  ex- 
pelled and  then  prosecuted  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  law.  If  not  actually  enrolled 
in  the  university  or  educational  institu- 
tion, they  should  be  immediately  ar- 
rested and  prosecuted  for  violation  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  was  Adolph 
Hitler's  birthday.  It  might  be  well  for  us 
all  to  remember  that  this  raving  racist 
took  over  the  most  literate  nation  in  the 
world  on  a  wave  of  book  burning,  riots, 
anarchy,  and  even  the  burning  of  the 
Reichstag,  the  German  congress.  Good 
and  educated  people  at  first  thought  him 
better  than  anarchy.  When  they  woke  up, 
it  was  too  late.  The  German  people  were 
enslaved  with  concentration  camps,  liqui- 
dations, elimination  of  educational  free- 
dom, and  stark  slavery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  will 
demand  that  those  in  authority  protect 
our  right  of  trial  by  jury,  freedom  of 
assembly,  all  of  our  basic  freedoms,  and 
yes,  the  right  of  young  America  to  an 
education. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  MESSAGE  ON 
TAX  REFORM 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
{permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
much  interested  In  President  Nixon's 
message  to  the  Congress  on  the  reform 
of  our  Federal  tax  system.  He  stated 
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that  this  reform  is  long  overdue.  All 
America  agrees.  In  his  long  message  he 
made  only  one  specific  recommendation 
to  the  Congress  and  that  was  the  repeal 
of  the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  one 
of  the  Members  who  has  consistently 
fought  in  the  Rules  Conmilttee  and  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  calling  for  the 
elimination  of  fantastic  and  fraudulent 
loopholes  and  I  am  happy  to  hear  words 
come  from  one  of  the  Republican  leaders 
that  his  party  is  awakening  to  the  neces- 
sity of  tax  reform. 

The  President's  message  of  today  was 
merely  a  repetition  of  a  statement  made 
by  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills  some  weeks  ago, 
"that  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  be  repealed."  The  American  public 
will  be  anxiously  waiting  for  a  message 
from  the  White  House  recommending 
the  repeal  of  the  major  tax  loopholes, 
which  if  curtailed  or  repealed,  will  bring 
upward  of  $15  billion  annually  into  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

I  do  hope  in  his  next  message  on  tax 
loopholes,  the  President  will  take  the 
initiative  and  cooperate  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  been  advocat- 
ing curtailment  or  complete  repeal  of  the 
27y2-percent  oil  depletion  bonanza  along 
with  the  reduction  of  many  other  fan- 
tastic credit  exemptions  and  other  tax- 
dodging  legislation  which  the  highly  fi- 
nanced oil  tax  lobbies  have  succeeded 
In  placing  on  our  Federal  statute  books 
during  the  last  25  years. 

In  order  to  be  brief,  so  that  the  pub- 
lic may  understand  what  the  situation 
is,  I  am  herewith  resubmitting  a  state- 
ment which  I  and  others  Members  have 
made,  setting  out  from  the  comparative 
Federal  tax  payments  made  by  two  ma- 
jor .segments  of  our  economy  which  make 
their  profits  from  beneath  the  ground. 

The  powerful  oil  lobbies  over  the  years 
have  succeeded  in  securing  congressional 
enactment  of  depletions,  credits,  exemp- 
tions to  such  a  degree  many  large  com- 
panies with  a  net  income  of  multlmil- 
lions  are,  in  some  cases  paying  taxes  as 
low  as  1  percent  on  net  annual  income. 
One  large  company  with  profits  rang- 
ing from  $61,110,000  in  1962  and  simi- 
lar increased  amounts  of  income  in  1963, 
1964,  and  1965  paid  no  Federal  taxes 
whatsoever. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  in  1962 
with  $1,271,903,000  annual  Income  paid 
six-tenths  of  1 -percent  tax  on  their  fab- 
ulous profits.  In  the  following  4  years 
their  percentage  tax  on  similar  profits 
ranged  as  follows: 


Percent 

lax  paid 

to  Federal 

Net  income 

Govern- 

Yur 

before  tax 

ment 

SUndard  Oil  (New  Jersey).  1%2 

Jl.  271, 903, 000 

0.6 

1%3 

1,584.469,000 

4.3 

1964 

1.628,555,000 

1.7 

1965 

1,679,675,000 

4.9 

1956 

1.830.944,000 

6,3 

Atlantic  Oil 1962 

61.110,000 

0 

1963 

56.747.000 

0 

1964 

61,081.000 

0 

1965 

105,299,000 

0 

1966 

127, 384, 000 

I  could  go  on  and  name  other  large 
companies  who  are  in  the  same  category 
as  the  above  two  mentioned. 


On  the  other  hand,  as  a  comparison 
as  to  what  some  large  companies  paid  in 
taxes,  I  might  mention  three  coal  com- 
panies. Evidently  the  coal  companies  do 
not  have  the  powerful  lobby  in  Wash- 
ington as  "big  oil."  These  statistics 
follow : 


great  urban  areas  with  their  rapidly  ex- 
panding populations. 


Year 


Gross 
profit 


Percent 
tax 
paid  to 
Federal 
Govern- 
ment 


Consolidation  Coal  Co 1964  ^,  863, 073 

1963  39, 568, 573 

1962  32,918,065 
PittstonCo 1964  13.721,024 

1963  (') 

1962  14,699,420 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co 1964  7,713,060 

1963  5,149.930 
1962  3,459.563 


26 
28 
26 
30 


35 
18 
24 
21 


RURAL  AMERICA  NEEDS  HELP  FOR 
WATER  AND  HOUSING 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  with  a  great  deal  of  concern  the 
fact  that  the  President  Is  recommending 
substantial  reductions  in  funds  for  rural 
water  and  sewer  systems  and  for  very 
low-income  housing  in  rural  areas.  I  am 
extremely  disappointed  in  the  President's 
action  in  this  regard  because  it  had  been 
my  impression  that  he  realized  the  im- 
portance of  these  programs  to  rural 
America.  Apparently  he  does  not. 

In  his  acceptance  of  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President,  Mr.  Nixon 
said: 

I  see  a  day  when  life  in  rural  America 
attracts  people  to  the  country,  rather  than 
driving  them  away. 

Personally,  I  can  think  of  nothing 
which  win  drive  away  people  from  rural 
America  faster  than  denying  them  the 
water  and  sewer  systems  and  the  housing 
they  so  vitally  need.  The  action  of  the 
President  in  proposing  a  reduction  in 
funds  for  rural  water  and  sewer  projects 
borders  on  a  callous  disregard  for  the 
welfare  of  rural  Americans. 

I  shall  oppose  these  reductions  and 
will  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  funds  for 
these  important  programs  are  made 
available  at  least  in  the  amoimt  recom- 
mended by  President  Johnson. 

During  the  8  years  of  the  Kennedy - 
Johnson  administrations  over  260  water 
and  sewer  projects  were  financed  for 
small  towns  in  Oklahoma  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  If  President  Nixon 
goes  through  with  his  proposal  to  cut 
back  funds  for  such  projects,  it  will  mean 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of 
water  and  sewer  systems  which  can  be 
built  in  rural  areas. 

I  believe  that  construction  of  rural 
water  and  sewer  systems  lays  the  basis 
for  the  industrial  development  and 
growth  of  rural  towns  and  communities 
and  that  without  an  up-to-date  water 
and  sewer  system  a  community  cannot 
expect  to  attract  a  substantial  industry. 

The  President  does  not  seem  to  realize 
that  Industrial  development  in  rural 
areas  can  be  a  major  factor  in  reduc- 
ing the  many  problems  faced  by  our 


NATIONAL  TIMBER  SUPPLY  ACT 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  Nation  is  faced  with  a  critical 
shortage  of  softwood  lumber  and  ply- 
wood needed  to  build  •onr  housing  re- 
quirements of  26  million  units  within  the 
next  decade.  Redwood  is  classified  as  a 
softwood  and  is  widely  used  in  construc- 
tion. Redwood  timber  is  in  fact,  inter- 
mingled with  constiniction  timber  species 
such  as  Douglas-fir. 

DouglEis-flr  is  the  preeminent  con- 
struction material  from  the  West  and 
constitutes  a  high  percentage  of  both 
the  softwood  lumber  and  plywood  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  discuss 
the  recurring  question  of  parkland  in 
preference  to  producing  forest  lands 
which  has  come  to  mark  conservation 
thinking  in  the  United  States. 

My  purpose  is,  rather,  to  urge  the 
Congress  to  clarify  in  its  own  minds  the 
difference  between  "commercial  timber- 
lands"  and  "land  reserved  for  other  pur- 
poses." This  differentiation  has  become 
critical  as  a  consequence  of  the  unprec- 
edented demand  for  housing  and  the 
tight  .supply  of  timber  to  provide  the  ma- 
terials necessary  to  meet  that  demand. 

Recent  hearings  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for  5 
days  investigated  the  root  causes  of  soft- 
wood lumber  and  plywood  short  supply 
and  historically  high  prices.  It  became 
manifest  early  in  those  hearings  that  the 
Federal  Government,  which  owns  the 
predominant  share  of  softwood  saw- 
timber  inventory,  was  not  making  that 
timber  available  for  manufacture.  Nei- 
ther has  the  Forest  Service,  which  ad- 
ministers 54  percent  of  that  inventory, 
been  able  to  apply  modern  forestry  tech- 
niques to  realizing  the  maximum  yield 
from  those  forest  stands. 

The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  testi- 
fied that  with  assurance  of  continuous 
investment  money  and  development 
funds  to  maximize  the  yield  and  growth 
of  our  national  forest,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  present  annual  har- 
vest by  as  much  as  two-thirds,  or  roughly 
the  8  billion  board  feet  which  building 
experts  say  we  are  now  deficient. 

Chief  Cliff,  the  industry  witnesses,  the 
private  and  State  forestry  professionals, 
and  other  highly  qualified  spokesmen  for 
various  groups,  including  conservation 
organizations,  made  clear  that  they  were 
concerned  only  with  applying  modem 
management  techniques  to  lands  which 
the  Federal  agencies  themselves  had 
classified  as  "commercial  forest  lands." 

There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
anyone  to  invade  the  parks,  the  wilder- 
ness or  primitive  areas,  or  other  re- 
served lands,  where  timber  harvest  is  al- 
ready eternally  barred. 

A  witness  for  the  Sierra  Club  testified, 
in  fact,  that  he  would  support  increased 
appropriations  for  the  Forest  Service  to 
practice   intensive   forest   management 
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techniques  and  consequent  increased  al- 
lowable cuts  soi  long  as  these  measures 
were  undertake  with  full  consideration 
of  the  other  vtilues  of  the  forests  such 
as  recreation,  ish  and  wildlife,  forage, 
and  watershed.  All  of  these  values  are 
obligatory  concerns  of  the  Forest  Service 
under  the  Multiple  Use  Act  of  1960,  and 
must  be  honored. 

The  Sierra  Club  witness  explained  his 
radical  departure  from  previous  club  ex- 
pressions in  thii  regard  by  pointing  out 
that  better  management  of  "commercial 
forest  lands"  Ijy  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  sei^e  to  relieve  pressures 
against  parks,  \Tildemess,  primitive,  and 
other  scenic  are»s. 

Today  I  am  ioining  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Forestry  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Agjriculture  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
McMillan),  in i  introducing  legislation, 
entitled  the  "Ifational  Timber  Supply 
Act,"  to  enabl^  the  Forest  Service  to 
apply  maximimnj  modem  management  to 
the  commercial  forest  lands  in  its  charge 
so  that 'an  of  tl»e  people  can  realize  the 
full  timber  benefits  available  from  these 
replenishable  timberlands. 

Passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968 
took  cognizance  of  the  national  obliga- 
tion to  provide  adequate  housing  to  all 
Americans.  Its  gtoal  of  furnishing  26  mil- 
lion units  of  houplng  over  the  next  decade 
is  a  worthy  one.  ' 

Accomplishment  of  this  public  objec- 
tive, however,  Will  impose  increased  de- 
mands upon  suppliers  of  building  mate- 
rials to  gear  production  to  increased 
market  requirements. 

Lumber  and  plywood  are  two  basic 
commodities  required  in  construction. 
Both  of  these  i|ems  have  been  in  short 
supply  during  tl^e  second  half  of  1968  as 
the  direct  result  of  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  new  h^me  construction.  That 
shortage  result*!  in  rapidly  increasing 
prices  and  delivery  delays  which  upset 
construction  sctedules  and  accelerated 
rising  construcflion  costs.  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  tha  Impact  of  fulfilling  the 
market  requirements  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968  will  require,  over  the  next  dec- 
ade, maximum  responsible  utilization  of 
available  tlmbe^-  resources  within  the 
United  States. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  soft- 
wood timber  is  fan  Federal  public  lands. 
Industrial  and  other  private  timber  hold- 
ings are  already  being  harvested  at  close 
to  maximum  justifiable  rates  compatible 
with  soimd  forest  management.  This  Is 
not  true  of  national  forest  commercial 
timberlands,  prlocipally  because  the  Fed- 
eral appropriation  process  does  not  pro- 
vide a  system  for  assured  Investment  of 
fimds  for  the  pi|rpose  of  improving  tim- 
ber growth  and  ^ield.  and  partly  because 
timber  manag^ent  policies  are  not 
firmly  and  permanently  oriented  to  im- 
provement of  timber  growth  and  yield. 

Edward  C.  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  testified  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee on  November  26,  1968: 

In  addition  t^  tbe  Douglu-flr  Supply 
Study  stUl  undet  way,  other  studies  have 
been  made  of  Investment  opportunltle*  on 
National  Porests  tliroughout  the  country. 
They  show  that  allowable  cuts  could — In 
time — be  Increased  about  two-thlrda  by  In- 
tensifying timber ;  culture  on  the  more  pro- 


ductive portions  of  National  PcMreet  com- 
mercial timberlands.  Substantial  invest- 
ments would  be  required  to  accomplish  this, 
but  the  returns  In  terms  of  increased  wood 
suppUee  and  other  benefits  of  forest  manage- 
ment would  Taan  than  offset  the  costs. 

He  further  stated  that  he  could  not 
sanction  these  increases  in  harvest  until 
he  could  be  assm-ed  of  the  necessary  m- 
vestment. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  create  a 
responsible  and  continuing  method  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  provide  the 
competence  necessary  to  Increase  timber 
growth  so  that  forest  products  can  be 
harvested  at  rates  that  will  meet  public 
requirements  for  bulldmg  and  other 
needs. 

The  national  forests  contam  an  esti- 
mated 1,121  billion  board  feet  of  saw- 
timber,  which  is  more  than  half  of  the 
Nation's  present  supply.  The  national 
forests  therefore  merit  mtenslfied  scru- 
tiny to  insure  that  they  are  managed  for 
high  level  effectiveness  in  meeting  the 
Nation's  timber  needs.  They  were  re- 
served from  the  public  domam  almost 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  largely 
because  of  concern  generated  by  the 
false  premise  of  an  Immediately  impend- 
ing national  timber  famme.  With  pro- 
jected demands  for  wood  product  con- 
sumption showing  a  steady  rise,  the  na- 
tional forests  must  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  \n  growing  and  supplying 
the  necessary  timber.  Despite  ownership 
of  more  than  half  of  the  Nation's  present 
timber  resources,  only  about  one  out  of 
every  three  logs  made  into  lumber  or 
plywood  now  comes  from  the  national 
forests.  Although  large  volumes  of  tim- 
ber are  sold  for  receipts  exceedmg  $200 
million,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  the 
commercial  tlmberlsuids  of  the  national 
forests  are  an  imderutUlzed  and  under- 
developed resource.  With  a  wood  product 
scarcity  now  at  hand,  the  Nation  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  semimanage- 
ment  for  more  than  half  of  its  softwood 
sawtimber  supply. 

The  proposed  National  Timber  Sup- 
ply Act  is  intended  to  ameliorate  the 
present  situation  of  inefficiency.  It  would 
provide  congressional  directives  for  cre- 
atmg  and  implementing  more  effective 
management  of  national  forest  timber 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  increasing 
supplies  of  wood  to  meet  increasing  de- 
mands. The  act  contains  three  broad  di- 
rectives upon  which  harvesting  rates  are 
to  be  premised. 

These  three  statements  would  require 
takmg  into  account:  first,  tree  size  re- 
quirements of  markets  and  industrial 
techniques  which  can  reasonably  be 
anticipated  by  the  early  part  of  the  21st 
century  as  these  market  requirements 
and  techmques  become  apparent:  sec- 
ond, comparisons  of  gains  and  losses 
caused  by  withholding  the  harvest  of 
overmature  timber  with  the  gains  and 
losses  resulting  from  conversion  of  the 
acres  now  serving  as  storehouses  for 
overmature  timljer  into  growing  new 
timber  crops;  and,  third,  the  effects  of 
intensive  management  measures  for 
which  financing  provisions  are  made  in 
the  act. 

The  proposed  National  Timber  Supply 
Act  would  establish  a  special  fund  to  as- 


sure long-term  financing  of  the  manage- 
ment and  development  measures  essen- 
tial for  optimum  timber  productivity  on 
the  national  forests.  The  fund  would  be 
called  the  "high  timber  yield  fund"  and 
would  be  financed  from  national  forest 
timber  sale  receipts. 

Establishment  of  such  a  high  timber 
yield  fund  in  the  Treasury  to  finance 
optimum  timber  productivity  on  the  com- 
mercial timberlands  of  the  national  for- 
ests is  necessary  for  assuring  continuity 
of  effort  and  objective.  The  Intensive 
management  measures  necessary  to  in- 
creased timber  yield  must,  to  be  effective, 
be  applied  continuously,  and  not  on  a 
stop-and-go  basis.  If  harvest-rate  de- 
terminations are  made  on  the  premise 
that  future  yields  will  be  those  obtain- 
able from  intensive  management  there 
must  be  assurance  that  Intensive  man- 
agement will  occur.  The  high  timber 
3^eld  fund  supplies  this  assurance. 

The  plan  to  finance  the  high  timber 
yield  fund  from  timber  receipts  assures 
that  expenditures  will  be  kept  in  step 
with  the  significance  of  national  forest 
timber  to  the  economy.  Other  safeguards 
in  the  proposals  are: 

First.  The  life  of  the  fund  Is  limited  to 
25  years.  This  limitation  will  force  a  re- 
view based  on  accumulated  experience 
before  the  fund  is  renewed;  otherwise  a 
full-scale  review  might  never  occur. 

Second.  Section  5  of  the  bill  requires 
that  expenditures  from  the  fund  be  made 
only  after  appropriation.  This  Insures 
regular  congressional  review  and  ap- 
proval of  the  program  of  activities  to  be 
financed  from  the  fimd. 

Third.  Section  5  also  provides  that 
funds  not  appropriated  within  2  years  be 
transferred  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury.  This  provision  insures  that 
deposits  in  excess  of  needs  wUl  not  be 
accumulated  in  the  fund. 

The  portion  of  national  forest  receipts 
which  imder  existing  law  are  paid  to  the 
States  or  other  special  funds  would  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Timber  Supply  Act.  This,  the 
25  percent  of  national  forest  receipts 
payment  to  States — 16  U.S.C.  500 — and 
10  percent  of  national  forest  receipts  for 
roads  and  trails — 16  U.S.C.  501 — would 
not  be  changed. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  specifies  that  al- 
lotments from  the  fund  will  be  made  by 
national  forests  in  substantially  the  same 
proportion  as  the  contribution  to  the 
fimd  originated  from  each  forest.  There 
are  eight  listed  broad  purposes  for  which 
allotted  fimds  could  be  used.  These  pur- 
poses are: 

First.  Obtaining  regeneration  at  earli- 
est practical  date  after  harvesting  and 
for  reforestmg  unsatisfactorily  stocked 
high  site  lands.  This  would  permit  plant- 
ing or  seeding  of  cutover  Ismds  in  the 
first  planting  season  after  slash  disposal 
or  after  termination  of  harvesting  oper- 
ations where  slash  disposal  is  urmeces- 
sary.  The  objective  is  to  establish  full 
stocking  with  a  minimum  delay  in  re- 
generation. Reforestation  of  unsatisfac- 
torily stocked  high  site  lands  is  also 
included.  Such  seeding  or  planting  of 
unsatisfactorily  stocked  areas  would  be 
limited  to  timberlands  of  good  potential 
for  commercial  timber  production. 
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Second.  Precommercial  thinning  to 
control  spacing  or  stand  composition. 
Such  thinmngs  are  tlie  primary  means 
to  accelerate  growth  at  an  early  age. 
They  are  also  an  effective  means  to 
favor  production  of  desirable  species. 

Third.  Semicommerclal  thinnings  both 
to  control  spacing  and  composition  and 
to  produce  material  with  value  for  com- 
mercial utilization  in  excess  of  addi- 
tloiml  costs  required  for  its  production. 
Semicommerclal  thinning  is  a  step  be- 
tween precommercial  thinning  and  com- 
mercial thinning.  I*recommercial  thin- 
nings deal  with  material  that  is  imusable 
because  of  its  small  size.  Semicommer- 
clal thinntogs  produce  material  accept- 
able for  commercial  utilization  especially 
pulpwood  but  for  which  full  production 
and  delivery  costs  exceed  its  market  val- 
ue. Such  thinned  material  should  be 
utilized  so  long  as  the  added  cost  to 
produce  and  deliver  it — minus  the  cost 
of  any  work  such  as  limbing  made  un- 
necessary by  utilization — does  not  exceed 
its  value. 

Fourth.  Pruning  if  justified  by  a  sub- 
sequent reduction  in  the  age  at  which 
the  trees  become  marketable.  Some  de- 
sirable tree  species  retain  juvenile  limbs 
on  the  lower  bole  for  excessive  periods. 
In  such  circumstances  pruning  at  an 
early  age  is  a  necessary  and  justifiable 
activity  to  obtain  logs  suitable  for  saw- 
ing or  peeling  at  a  younger  rotation  age. 

Fifth.  Preparation,  including  marking, 
of  thiiming,  salvage,  and  imderstory- 
removal  sales.  Unit  costs  for  thinning 
and  salvage  sales  are  higher  than  for 
harvest  sales.  Such  sales  have  never  been 
financed  to  the  extent  of  their  full  po- 
tential by  regular  timber  sale  appropria- 
tions. Financtog  of  sale  preparation  for 
thiiuiing  and  salvage  sales  from  the  high 
timber  yield  fund  Is  needed  to  market  the 
very  significant  timber  volumes  now 
bemg  lost  through  overcrowdtog  or  de- 
terioration. 

Sixth.  Road  construction  in  advance 
of  planned  harvesting  to  standards  nec- 
essary for  facilitating  thinning,  salvage, 
and  understory-removal  sales  and  for 
protection  against  ravages  of  fire  and  in- 
sect. Thinning  and  salvage  sales  alone 
can  rarely  support  road  construction. 
Hence,  thinnmg  and  salvage  cuttmg  is 
now  generally  limited  to  roaded  areas. 

This  provision  would  finance  road  con- 
struction to  standards  necessary  to  facil- 
itate thinning  and  salvage  cuttmg  in  im- 
roaded  areas,  and  would  incidentally 
supply  access  needed  for  protection  pur- 
poses. It  is  not  contemplated  that  the 
high  timber  yield  fund  would  be  used  to 
finance  regular  timber  access  road  con- 
struction. 

Seventh.  Fertilization  of  good  sites  to 
increase  timber  growth  rates  is  now  being 
imdertaken  by  several  major  industrial 
tlmberland  owners  m  the  Northwest  and 
the  South.  Fertilization  is  a  promising 
avenue  to  mcrease  yelds  and  shorten  ro- 
tations. As  further  knowledge  of  costs 
and  return  develop,  it  is  logical  that  the 
high  timber  yield  fimd  be  used  for  fer- 
tilization on  suitable  Federal  timber- 
lands. 

Eighth.  Development  and  procurement 
of  seed  or  stock  with  superior  growth 


characteristics.  Work  is  underway  by 
both  the  Forest  Service  and  mdustry  to 
identify  superior  seed  sources  and  de- 
velop seed  orchards  for  volume  produc- 
tion of  superior  seed.  The  high  timber 
yield  fund  would  finance  intensification 
of  this  activity  on  the  national  forests. 

Nmth.  Implementing  other  methods 
and  practices  that  are  demonstrated  to 
increase  timber  production. 

The  common  purpose  of  all  eight  of 
these  listed  cultural  practices  is  to  in- 
crease timber  yields  on  the  national  for- 
ests above  those  yields  presently  attain- 
able from  the  regularly  financed  activi- 
ties. The  high  timber  yield  fund  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  additional  effort  to 
work  toward  optimum  yields.  It  is  not 
expected  to  displace  the  regular  financ- 
ing of  Federal  timber  sales,  protection 
from  fire  and  pests,  or  the  forest  devel- 
opment road  program. 

I  believe  that  every  resource  in  America 
must  be  fully  developed  to  meet  the 
needed  housing  challenges  of  America. 
There  is  no  greater  challenge  than  pro- 
vidmg  a  suitable  home  for  everyone.  We 
caimot  meet  that  challenge  without  our 
forest  resources  realizmg  their  full  po- 
tential yield  and  productivity.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  Forest  Service  has  the 
skill  to  accomplish  this  undertaking  and 
that  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act  will 
provide  the  means. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  distinguished  body  in  consid- 
ering this  legislation  will  keep  clearly  in 
mind  that  it  does  not  alter  in  any  way 
the  clear  separation  between  "commer- 
cial forest  lands"  and  other  reserved 
lands  and  does  not  therefore  constitute  a 
threat  of  any  kind  to  the  preservation 
of  beauty  and  the  joys  of  the  spirit  resi- 
dent in  our  national  parks,  wilderness, 
and  primitive  areas.  This  bill  deserves 
total  support  of  the  Congress  and  I  in- 
tend to  work  for  its  passage  as  hard  as  I 
know  how. 


OVERSEAS  EDUCATION 

(Mrs.  MINK  Eisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  entitled  "The  National 
Overseas  Education  Act  of  1969"  to 
amend  Public  Law  874  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress so  as  to  transfer  responsibility  for 
the  American  overseas  dependent  school 
system  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

I  had  the  opportunity,  in  1965,  to  visit 
many  of  these  schools  and  to  learn  first- 
hand of  the  problems  confrontmg  both 
students  and  teachers.  Many  of  these 
problems  stem  from  the  fact  that  educa- 
tion is  not  a  primary  mission  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  is  therefore 
given  a  much  lower  priority  in  that  De- 
partment than  should  be  the  case.  Any 
American  school  system  should  rightly 
be  entrusted  to  an  agency  whose  primary 
concern  is  education;  an  agency  whose 
members  are  oriented  toward  education 
and  its  needs.  Other  of  the  problems, 
such   as  those  concerning  housing  as- 


sigrmients,  tenure  and  commissary  priv- 
ileges, stem  from  DOD's  proper  orienta- 
tion toward  military  needs  and  military 
prerogatives.  The  problems  in  this  sec- 
ond category  pose  a  particularly  difficult 
situation  for  the  civilian  teachers  since, 
when  they  feel  themselves  aggrieved, 
they  must  seek  redress  from  the  same 
authority  which  caused  the  grievance  in 
the  first  place.  These  problems  would  be 
greatly  ameliorated  by  placing  the 
schools,  the  teachers,  and  the  students 
under  an  agency  whose  direct  and  pri- 
mary responsibility  they  are;  an  agency 
oriented  to  their  needs  and  charged  to 
act  on  their  behalf. 

Such  an  agency  would  be  created  im- 
der the  provisions  of  my  bill.  This  agency 
would  be  the  National  Overseas  Educa- 
tion Board,  appointed  by  the  President, 
operating  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  a  di- 
rect appropriation  from  that  Depart- 
ment. 

The  President  would  appoint  to  the 
National  Overseas  Education  Board, 
eight  members,  five  of  whom  would  be 
civilians  and  three  militar>-  members. 
The  Board  would  make  all  decisions  re- 
lating to  curriculum,  all  personnel  pol- 
icies— pay,  tenure,  hiring  and  firing, 
transfers,  assignments  and  grievances — 
use  of  faclUties  and  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  the  schools. 

American  dependent  children  in  over- 
seas areas  are  presented  with  a  unique 
and  exciting  educational  opportunity.  To 
truly  capitalize  on  this  opportunity,  we 
should  provide  them  with  a  school  sys- 
tem run  by  educators  who  are  aware  of 
the  special  overseas  opportunities  and 
dedicated  to  the  profession  of  education. 
The  overseas  school  system  should  be 
something  far  more  and  far  better  than 
merely  an  extra,  and  often  undesired, 
housekeepmg  chore  for  our  busy  military 
commands. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  bring  about  that 
highly  desirable  change,  and  I  urge  its 
enactment. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  COMMITMENT 
TO  TAX  REFORMS 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  President  Nixon  has  made 
clear  the  commitment  of  his  administra- 
tion to  providing  the  Nation  with  a  fair 
and  equitable  tax  system;  a  tax  system 
which  will  insure  that  all  citizens  will 
bear  a  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting our  Government,  and  that  none 
will  be  taxed  excessively. 

The  President's  call  for  a  complete 
overhaul  of  our  tax  structure  Is  com- 
mendable and  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  Congress.  Only 
through  extensive  reform-can  we  remove 
the  archaic  inequities  built  into  the  tax 
structure  over  the  past  decades.  Thus 
the  President  has  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tresisury  to  thoroughly  review  the 
entire    Federal    tax   system   and    make 
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recommendatlonJB  for  basic  changes  by 
November  30. 

In  the  interiiji,  President  Nixon  has 
recommended  a  number  of  reforms 
which  will  bring  ia  great  deal  more  equity 
to  our  system  of  taxation  than  now 
exists.  In  the  pa^t  many  individuals  with 
substantial  incomes  have  successfully 
avoided  paying  any  taxes.  Many  of  the 
provisions  in  our  tax  laws  which  per- 
mitted this  to  occur  have  now  outlived 
their  usefulness).  The  administration's 
proposals  will  correct  this  situation  by 
levying  a  "mlnin|um  income  tax"  setting 
a  50-percent  liijiitatlon  on  the  use  of 
special  tax  prefefences.    ' 

Enactment  of]  the  proposed  "low  in- 
come allowance'!  will  exempt  more  than 
2  million  low-lnoome  families  from  Fed- 
eral income  taxation,  insuring  that  fam- 
ilies living  in  po\«rty  do  not  have  to  bear 
the  additional  ;burden  of  inequitable 
taxes  while  others  with  substantial  re- 
sources escape  t^ation  altogether.  The 
proposal,  if  enacted,  will  raise  the  mini- 
mum levels  of  ifacome  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. Thus  a  faiilly  of  four  with  an  in- 
come below  $3,500  will  not  have  to  pay 
any  Federal  Incjome  tEixes.  At  present 
such  a  family  w^th  an  income  in  excess 
of  $3,000  is  forqed  to  draw  upon  their 
already  meager  [resources  to  contribute 
what  for  them  { is  a  substantial  sum. 
will  constitute  genuine 
srly,  the  young,  the  dis- 

handlcapped. 
le  President  has  called 
for  reforms  affecting  nonbusiness  and 
charitable  dedufctlons,  exempt  private 
organizations,  and  the  practice  of  using 
multiple  subsidiaries  and  afflUated  cor- 
porations to  takej  undue  advantage  of  the 
lower  tax  rates  on  the  first  $25,000  of 
Income.  ' 

All  of  these  pi^oposals  are  reasonable 
and  take  into  acjcount  the  fact  that  any 
sweeping  reforihs  must  be  carefully 
thought  out.  Thel  point  is  not  that  all  tax 
preferences  are  tinwarranted,  but  rather 
that  some  have  |ieen  abused,  and  others 
have  outlived  th^ir  usefulness  to  the  Na- 
tion. As  President  Nixon  stated  in  his 
release  of  April  21 : 

When  the  preference  device  provides  more 
social  benefit  thin  Government  collection 
and  spending,  the] "Incentive"  should  be  ex- 
panded; when  the  preference  Is  Inefficient 
or  subject  to  abiie,  It  should  be  ended. 

I  applaud  the  President's  firm  stand 
on  behalf  of  a  fair  and  equitable  tax 
structure  and  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  will  give  their 
wholehearted  support  to  these  vital  pro- 
posals. 


THE  EMERGENCY  LOAN  PROGRAM 

IN  ACTION  IN  BAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

I 

The  SPEAKlil  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rogers  of  Coloriwio).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  Hoiise,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  IfARBSTEiN)  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes.    I 

Mr.  FARBSTi^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  introduded  legislation  establish- 
ing the  Emergency  Consumers  Small 
Loan  Act  of  1969  which  would  make  the 
emergency  small  |oan  program  a  separate 
program  under  the  community  action 
program.  Separate  appropriations  would 


be  provided  imder  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  thus  returning  the  program  to 
its  pre-1968  status.  In  the  1968  fiscal  year 
separate  funds  were  provided;  subse- 
quently, the  program  was  made  a  dlscre- 
tloncuy  function  of  the  community  action 
program  and  primarily  limited  to  the 
initial  15  "demonstration  programs."  The 
programs  were  continued,  despite  the 
complete  allocation  oT  the  initial  funds, 
through  loan  repayments  and  limited 
administrative  funds.  My  proposal  now 
has  some  urgency  since  OEO's  authoriza- 
tion for  the  program  expires  In  June. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  emergency  loan  program  and 
assess  its  success,  I  have  surveyed  the 
local  programs.  The  results  have  been 
encouraging  and  a  word  should  be  said  so 
that  some  of  the  efforts  will  not  go  un- 
noticed. In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  the  San 
Antonio  Neighborhood  Youth  Organiza- 
tion, Inc ,  operates  a  credit  union,  the 
SANYO  Federal  Credit  Union,  through 
which  applicants  of  the  emergency  loan 
program  are  processed.  The  residents  of 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  are  ably  represented 
in  Congress  by  the  Honorable  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez  whose  credentials  concerning 
the  problems  of  the  poor  are  among  the 
most  distinguished  in  Congress.  The 
SANYO  Federal  Credit  Union  is  owned 
by  the  residents  of  the  Neighborhood 
Councils  of  San  Antonio  and  by  the  em- 
ployees of  SANYO.  Those  applicants  who 
are  unable  to  meet  minimum  collateral 
requirements  of  the  credit  union  are  au- 
tomatically referred  to  the  emergency 
loan  program.  The  coordination  of  ef- 
forts involved  in  the  attack  upon  the 
problems  of  the  poor  is  quite  extensive 
as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  50  percent 
of  the  loan  recipients  are  on  welfare. 
The  concept  of  providing  emergency 
family  loans  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
solvents  has  apparently  been  adopted  by 
other  groups  not  funded  by  the  emer- 
gency loan  program  thereby  giving  our 
program  that  much  greater  leverage. 

As  of  January  31,  1969,  the  emergency 
loan  program  In  San  Antonio  had  made 
741  loans,  amounting  to  $103,016.71.  Of 
these  loans,  101  have  been  completely  re- 
paid, returning  $20,410.99  to  the  loan 
fund.  In  all,  $37,917.77  has  been  repaid 
along  with  interest  of  $616.12;  the  inter- 
est is  forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Forty-seven  loans,  amounting  to  $6,- 
430.74  have  been  refinanced  and  456 
loans,  or  $54,939.74  in  loan  fimds,  are 
considered  delinquent;  no  moneys  have 
been  charged  off  but  $13,523  is  anticipat- 
ed to  be  uncollectable.  The  amount  delin- 
quent has  to  be  considered  within  the 
context  of  the  type  of  program  we  have 
established  and  the  nature  of  the  clien- 
tele it  serves.  The  program  has  no  legal 
provisions  for  collection  and  seeks  to 
avoid  imdue  harassment  of  the  poor; 
rather,  a  great  degree  of  flexibility  is  al- 
lowed the  administrators  in  dealing  with 
the  loan  recipients  so  that  they  can  at- 
tempt to  Instill  the  dignity,  confidence 
and  other  basic  ingredients  requisite  to 
productive  citizenship. 

I  have  detailed  the  workings  of  the 
emergency  loan  program  in  San  Antonio 
as  I  did  earlier  for  the  programs  in  St. 
Louis  and  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Rosebud,  S.  Dak.  reservation,  in  order  to 


emphasize  the  national  magnitude  of  the 
problem  of  poverty  while  at  the  same 
time  not  losing  sight  of  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  poverty  occurs. 
I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  show  how  re- 
sponsive the  poor  are  to  a  little  encour- 
agement and  how  Integral  are  the  factors 
of  pride  and  dignity  to  the  composite  of 
personal  resources  necessary  for  success- 
ful extrication  from  the  morass  of  a  pov- 
erty-ridden life.  Consequently,  the  emer- 
gency loan  program  should  be  extended 
so  that  the  poor,  not  only  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
might  be  given  the  opportunity  to  help 
themselves. 


SECOND    ANNIVERSARY    OF    CARE- 
TAKER GOVERNMENT  IN  GREECE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
April  21,  marks  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  caretaker  government  which  during 
the  past  2  years  has  brought  progress 
and  stability  to  Greece. 

It  was  2  years  ago  today  that  Premier 
Papadopoulos,  Deputy  Premier  Patakos, 
and  Minister  of  Coordination  Makarezos, 
themselves  at  the  time  colonels  in  the 
Greek  Army,  led  a  group  of  their  fellow 
Army  oflQcers  in  a  bloodless  revolt  against 
the  forces  of  Greece  which  had  brought 
that  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin  and 
anarchy. 

After  the  coup,  the  reaction  of  the 
Greek  people  was:  "What  kept  you  so 
long  In  coming?" 

During  these  2  ensuing  years,  these 
three  Greek  patriots  and  their  fellow 
officers  have  restored  to  Greece  a  tran- 
quillity which  that  nation  has  not  known 
for  more  than  21  years  during  which  this 
ancient  citadel  of  democracy  lived  in 
constant  turmoil. 

The  United  States  showed  sound  judg- 
ment when  it  recognized  this  new  Gov- 
ernment and  during  the  past  2  years  has 
been  working  closely  with  this  Govern- 
ment to  restore  parliamentary  rule  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  Greek  Army 
Colonels  saved  their  nation  from  a  col- 
lapse which  would  have  delivered  her  un- 
questionably into  Communist  hands, 
they  promised  they  would  restore  order 
out  of  chaos  in  Greece. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  on  the  second  an- 
niversary, it  is  obvious  they  have  kept 
their  word. 

Since  the  coup  d'etat,  the  caretaker 
government  promised  it  would  move  to- 
ward restoration  of  a  constitution  and 
election  of  a  Parliament  to  manage 
Greek  affairs  in  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

The  former  colonels  had  kept  their 
word  in  giving  the  Greek  people  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  a  constitution  which 
has  been  hailed  by  students  of  political 
science  as  an  outstanding  document 
spelling  out  and  guaranteeing  freedom 
and  human  dignity  for  the  people  of 
Greece. 

Last  night  in  Athens  more  than  60,000 
people  jammed  into  the  national  sta- 
dium, and  during  a  colorful  2-hour  per- 
formance of  folk  dancing,  singing,  and 
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patriotic  demonstrations,  the  citizens  of 
Greece  honored  the  second  anniversary — 
and  they  gathered  there  from  their  own 
free  will  with  no  compulsion. 

The  caretaker  Government  held  an 
election  in  which  92  percent  of  the  voters 
approved  the  constitution. 

Premier  Papadopoulos  and  his  associ- 
ates have  taken  direct  steps  to  implement 
the  constitution  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Last  week  Premier  Papadopoulos  an- 
nounced that  three  of  12  key  articles  of 
the  new  constitution  were  being  placed 
into  effect.  These  articles  restored  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  peaceful  assembly, 
lawful  association,  and  the  inviolability 
of  the  home. 

In  my  most  recent  discussions  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Greek  Government, 
they  have  indicated  their  strong  desire 
to  effectuate  the  other  articles  in  the 
constitution  establishing  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest, 
organization  of  political  parties,  and 
parliamentary  and  local  elections  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Papadopoulos,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  this  morning,  said 
last  night  in  Athens  in  a  radio  broadcast: 

The  revolution  of  April  21  represents  the 
greatest  and  most  serious  eflfort  of  rehabili- 
tation, reorganization  and  cleansing  made 
since  the  beginning  of  national  Independ- 
ence. 

He  added: 

Our  friends  have  convinced  themselves 
that  a  great  task  of  a  broader  nature  Is  being 
accomplished  here  and  our  enemies  must 
come  to  realize  that  they  labor  against  us 
but  sadly  In  vain. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attEicks 
against  the  caretaker  government  in 
Greece  have  come  mostly  from  the  same 
people  who  have  very  little  confidence  in 
the  survival  of  our  own  American  insti- 
tutions of  democracy.  These  are  to  a 
great  extent  the  same  people  who  have 
always  had  a  ready  apology  for  the  Com- 
munists but  a  quick  denunciation  of 
anyone  who  dares  speak  out  in  strong 
terms  against  Conmiunist  oppression. 

I  have  personally  visited  Greece  and  I 
have  talked  to  the  people  of  that  nation 
during  the  last  2  years.  One  could  not 
deny  that  the  ancient  traditions  of  de- 
mocracy which  first  foimd  expression  on 
the  historical  lands  of  Greece  are  not 
being  fully  practiced  in  that  nation  by 
the  caretaker  government  today. 

To  some  extent,  martial  law  still  pre- 
vails. 

But  I  sincerely  believe  that  this  care- 
taker government,  headed  by  Premier 
Papadopoulos,  is  making  an  honest  and 
sincere  effort  toward  restoring  constitu- 
tional government  to  Greece  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Premier  Papadopoulos  and  Deputy 
Premier  Patakos,  and  their  associate. 
Minister  Makarezos,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
Greek  soldiers  who  participated  in  the 
coup,  are  fiercely  patriotic  Greeks.  Their 
Greek  nationalism  is  overwhelming  and 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  they 
know  better  than  anyone  else  that  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  freedom  which  has 
been  a  part  of  Greek  heritage  since  the 
beginning  of  time  cannot  be  suppressed 
Indefinitely.  It  is  because  of  this  knowl- 
edge that  Premier  Papadopoulos  Is  sin- 


cerely and  honestly  today  trying  to  move 
his  nation  in  the  direction  of  restoring 
full  parliamentary  rule  to  Greece  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  second  anniversary 
of  the  Greek  Government  shows  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  that 
nation.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive 
measure  of  progress  and  confidence  in 
Greece  is  the  fact  that  foreign  Investors 
are  Investing  in  Greece  now  as  never 
before. 

Greece  today  stands  as  America's  most 
realiable  ally  in  Europe.  The  Greek  care- 
taker Government  is  the  only  govern- 
ment of  Europe  that  can  make  a  promise 
to  America  and  make  good  on  that  pro- 
mise. 

Greece  today  stands  as  our  great  source 
of  defense  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on 
this  second  tinnlversary,  it  is  safe  to  state 
that  as  a  member  of  NATO,  America 
needs  Greece  a  great  deal  more  than 
Greece  needs  America. 

Recently  Deputy  Premier  Patakos 
visited  Washington.  It  was  reassuring 
the  extent  to  which  he  was  greeted  by 
the  most  important  leaders  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. Deputy  Premier  Patakos  as- 
sured our  leaders  of  his  country's  con- 
tinuing desire  to  remain  a  faithful  ally 
of  the  United  States  and  I  was  pleased 
to  see  that  mutual  expressions  were 
made  to  him  that  America  wants  to 
continue  her  historic  ties  with  Greece. 

As  fellow  members  of  NATO,  it  was 
apparent  the  mutual  cause  of  freedom 
we  both  as  nations  defend  in  Europe 
makes  America  and  Greece  the  warmest 
of  allies. 

Deputy  Premier  Patakos  represented 
his  nation  well  while  visiting  Washington 
and  won  for  his  Government's  efforts 
to  save  Greece  from  the  Communists, 
the  most  inspiring  and  warmest  ap- 
preciation. 

During  these  past  2  years,  progress 
in  Greece  has  been  Impressive  and  I 
would  like  to  review  some  of  that  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  received  a  re- 
port from  Premier  Papadopoulos  and 
Deputy  Premier  Patakos,  which  outlines 
the  progress  made  during  the  past  2  years 
in  Greece.  I  should  like  to  include  this 
memorandum  In  the  Record  today  as  a 
review  of  progress  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  these  two  Greek  leaders  and 
patriots. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

Report  Fbom  Mr.  Papadopottlos 
a.  part  one 

Having  become  firmly  established  in  the 
People's  conscience  as  an  event  that  was  both 
necessary  and  right  in  its  aims  and  purposes, 
the  National  Revolution  of  April  21.  1967, 
is  now  a  historical  fact  duly  recorded  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  modem  history  of  our 
Nation. 

1.  Generative  causes  of  the  national 
revolution 

The  Revolution  of  April  2l8t,  the  second 
anniversary  of  which  we  are  now  celebrating 
under  the  most  auspicious  slg;ns,  came  In 
direct  response  to  a  national  command  pred- 
icated primarily  on  the  following  vital  needs : 

(a)  The  need  to  neutralize  the  spread  of 
communism,  which  had  Infiltrated  all  sec- 
tors of  Greek  life  and  was  threatening  a  new 
"round"  In  its  continuing  drive  to  Imple- 
ment Its  plans  for  subjugation  of  our  coun- 
try to  Red  toitalltarlanlsm. 


(b)  The  need  to  check  the  headlong  down- 
vrard  course  of  our  economy  resulting  from 
the  corrupt  self-interest  of  the  politicians: 
resulting  also  from  the  dwindling  of  public 
confidence  due  to  continued  political  insta- 
bility and  social  unrest;  from  the  wasteful 
spending  of  public  funds;  from  the  trading 
of  favors  serving  party  Interests;  from  the 
lavish  enjoyment  of  privileges  by  those 
friendly  to  the  party  In  power;  and  from  the 
failure,  arising  out  of  complete  indifference 
In  responsible  quarters,  to  organize  the  econ- 
omy along  sound  lines  adapted  to  contem- 
porary  International   standards. 

(c)  The  need  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  People;  to  reduce  and,  If  possible, 
to  eliminate  unemployment;  and  to  create 
new  employment  opportunities  for  the 
Nation's  labor  force. 

(d)  The  need  to  reorganize  Greece  from 
the  roots  up,  both  as  a  State  and  as  a  politi- 
cal economic  and  social  entity,  by  revising 
the  National  constitution  and  thereby  pro- 
viding the  foundation  for  legislation  Intro- 
ducing  new,   modernized   institutions. 

2.  Objectives  successfully  attained 
The  Revolution  of  April  2l6t  was  bloodless 
because,  in  effect,  it  came  in  response  to  the 
desire  of  the  Greek  people  for  an  end  to  the 
ills  with  which  the  country  had  been  cumu- 
latively burdened  by  inefficient  and  often 
unscrupulous  politicians,  and  it  attained  its 
objectives  in  full,  notably : 

(a)  Within  hours  of  Its  asetmiptlon  of 
power,  it  dislocated  the  red  conspiracy  with 
devastating  rapidity. 

(b)  It  averted  economic  disaster  at  the 
eleventh  hour  through  rigorous  Implementa- 
tion of  a  spirit  of  thrift  and  careful  husband- 
ing of  the  public  funds. 

(c)  It  effectively  neutralized  the  old -line 
party  politicians,  who  were  deprived  of  the 
possibility  of  any  further  activity  harmful 
to  the  national  Interest. 

(d)  It  transformed  Greece  from  a  country 
governed  by  mob-rule  Into  an  oasIb  of  calm 
and  order  In  a  turbulent  Europe.  Greece  is 
Internationally  recognized  today  as  a  force 
for  peace  and  stability  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean and  as  a  strong  outpost  In  the 
defensive  structure  of  the  West. 

3.  The  new  constitution 
It  was  evident  from  the  very  first  that  the 
Revolution  of  April  21st  was  here  not 
merely  to  demolish  the  corrupt  and  barren 
past:  it  was  here  to  build  too.  Thus  began  a 
new.  truly  creative  era  for  Greece;  it  began, 
from  the  very  first  days  of  the  Revolution, 
with  the  erection  of  the  framework: 

(a)  A  new  Constitution.  The  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  A  modem  Charter  adjusted  to 
the  facts  of  Greek  life.  Its  first  and  foremost 
aim:  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Democracy. 
not  only  In  name  but  in  fact. 

(b)  The  creation.  In  broad  perspective,  of 
a  new  Greece  based  on  Greco-Chrlstlan 
Ideals,  enjoying  a  sound  democracy  and  with 
Its  enemies  disarmed;  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem free  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  past; 
an  elBclent  and  active  state  machinery;  citi- 
zens who  abide  by  the  laws  and  respect  their 
fellow-citizens;  a  Government  untainted  by 
party  politics  and  paternally  Inclined  toward 
the  young  and  the  weak;  and  a  true  social 
awareness  of  the  freedom  of  the  Individual. 

(c)  The  production  of  a  Five- Year  Eco- 
nomic Development  Plan  designed  to  over- 
come the  barrier  of  poverty  and  to  bring 
Greece  Into  the  company  of  developed  na- 
tions. 

4.  Strengthening  the  economy 

A  strong  and  sound  economy  Is  the  essen- 
tial prerequisite  of  progress  and  prosperity 
Accordingly,  the  National  Government  turned 
Its  efforts  In  this  direction,  and  within  a  very 
short  period  could  point  to  the  following 
achievements ; 

Monetary  stability. 

Strong  Inflationary  tendencies  checked. 
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Thrift  and  iMtoratlon  to  health  of  the 
Nation's  public  flnancea  and  Its  balance  of 
foreign  payments. 

Restoration  of  a  balanced  economy,  both 
Internally  and  In  relation  to  foreign  ex- 
change. 

The  foUowlnf  facts  bear  witness  to  the 
success  of  the  economic  policy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion: 

(a)  The  Drachma  Is  now  recognized  Inter- 
nationally as  tl^e  most  stable  European  cur- 
rency, as  noted  by  the  Economic  Committee 
of  Europe  and  by  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Co-operajtlon  and  Development  (O.E. 
CD.). 

(b)  The  co«t;of  living  index  Is  stabilized 
today  at  a  level  iower  than  that  of  April  1967. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  unique  in  current 
times,  when  th^  cost  of  living  Is  on  the  rise 
In  all  the  countries  of  the  world  according 
to  the  published  comparative  figures  of  the 
O.E.CX>.,  the  Economic  Committee  of  Europe 
and   the  United'  Nations  Organization. 

In  effect:  Durfcig  the  10-month  period  from 
January  to  October  1988,  there  was  a  0.1% 
fall  in  the  Ore^k  consumer  prices  index  as 
against  the  corJespondlng  10-month  period 
of  1967  While  IE  the  same  period  there  was  a 
•Get  of  Uving  rtje  in  other  countries,  includ- 
ing gooaa  of  the  most  economically  advanced 
(Italy.  Sweden,  J  wltzerland,  Belgium,  Prance, 
U.S.A.,  Norway) .  ranging  from  1%  In  W.  Ger- 
many to  9  "r  In  E  enmark. 

(d)  Foreign  capital  is  flowing  Into  Greece 
In  growing  amounts  for  productive  invest- 
ment, a  fact  that  bears  witness  to  the  con- 
solidation, on  ai  international  scale,  of  con- 
fidence In  the  rountry's  economic  stability 
and  Its  economic  future.  The  net  influx  of 
foreign  capital  funds  in  1968  was  $270  mil- 
lion, and  approval  was  granted,  under  Law 
2687  53  for  the  importation  of  investment 
capital  amountlig  to  $229  million.  In  addi- 
tion, sp>eclal  contracts  were  signed  providing 
for  the  Importation  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

(e)  At  home,  »o,  the  confidence  shown  in 
the  Revolution  or  April  21st  and  its  economic 
policy  was  impressive.  Proof  is  to  be  found  In 
the  Increase  of  jrlvate  bank  deposits,  espe- 
cially small  savl  igs  accounts:  the  latter  de- 
positors reflect  tlie  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  (This  increase  amounted  to  Drs.  15.4 
billion  in  1968— fmore  than  three  times  the 
1967  Increase). 

(f)  Plgiires  piibllahed  by  the  O.E.CJD.  for 
the  Increase  in  Industrial  production  in  its 
15  member-natiins  during  the  period  from 
October  1967  to  September  1968  list  Greece 
in  third  place,  with  a  12  "v  rise  In  production. 

(g)  The  volujie  of  bank  notes  In  circula- 
tion showed  a  decreasing  trend  throughout 
1968;  it  finally  t^U  300  miUion  (for  the  first 
time  in  the  post-jwar  era.  during  which  it  had 
risen  steadUy )  In  January  1969  there  was  a 
new  reduction  oflors.  2.027  million. 

(h)  The  favorable  trend  in  bank  deposits 
and  the  simpUfled  procedures  adopted  with 
regard  to  credit  Regulations  permitted  a  sub- 
stantial increas^  In  the  total  financing  of 
the  economy  Inl  1968:  Drs.  12.5  billion,  as 
against  Drs.  10.5  billion  in  1967  and  9  5  bil- 
lion in  1966. 

iutlon,  bank  financing  of 
Increased  by  approx.  Drs. 


Since  the  Re 
the  economy  h 
22  billion. 

(1)   In  1968  thi 
reserve  increase! 


Nation's  foreign  exchange 
by  approx.  $36  million  as 
against  an  increase  of  $13.5  mlUlon  In  1967. 
In  the  period  frtim  Aprtl  1967  to  the  end  of 
1968,  the  foreign  exchange  reserve  Increased 
by  $57  million  t<^  reach  a  total  of  $297  mil- 
lion— an  all-timej  postwar  high.  This  amount 
does  not  include  Greece's  share  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  nor  does  It  Include 
the  regulatory  reserve,  in  gold  pounds,  of  the 
Bank  of  Greece.  , 

In  the  sector  regulated  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  the  fo^owing  substantial  accom- 
plishments were  jnoted: 


(a)  A  large  number  of  fiscal  cases  which 
had  been  pending  for  a  long  time  and  which 
cost  the  State  millions  of  drschmaa  in  lost 
revenues  were  processed  and  settled  (ap- 
prox. 800.000  unverified  Income  tax  cases, 
460.000  real  estate  transfer  cases,  80.000  cases 
pending  before  the  tax  tribunals). 

(b)  A  fair  allocation  of  the  tax  burden 
and  effective  restriction  of  tax  evasion.  (In 
1968  the  number  of  personal  Income  tax  re- 
turns filed  by  citizens,  amounted  to  450.000, 
compared  with  328.000  in  1967  and  299.000  in 
1966). 

(c)  Simplification  and  easing  of  Income 
taxes. 

(d)  A  timely  and  realistic  compilation  of 
the  1969  State  Budget,  with  a  surplus  of  Un. 
2.500  million. 

(e)  Allocation  of  Drs.  520  million  In  1068 
and  Drs.  910  million  in  1969  for  civil  service 
pay  increases;  allocation  of  Drs.  1.590  mil- 
lion (total)  in  1968  for  Increases  and  read- 
Justmenta  of  pensions. 

(f)  Exemption  of  more  than  300000  small 
businessmen  from  the  onerous  obligation  of 
fiscal  bookkeeping. 

(g)  Cancellation  of  Drs.  316  million  In 
debta  owed  by  some  1  million  needy  bread- 
winners. 

5.  Support  for  indtiatry 
The  Government's  policy  and   activity  in 
the  Industrial  sector  has  been  most  fruitful 
and  beneficial  to  the  national  economy.  Spe- 
cifically: 

(a)  Loans  granted  to  Industry  in  1968 
by  the  National  Bank  for  Industrial  Devel- 
opment amounted  to  Drs.  2.124  million,  as 
agalnat  Drs.  1.167  million  in  1967  and  Drs. 
750  million  In  1966.  Approximately  Drs.  1.000 
million  In  Investment  loans  were  Issued  by 
the  other  two  investment  banks. 

(b)  Permits  were  Issued  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  industries  and  the  expansion 
of  existing  Industries,  amounting  to  Drs. 
1.389  million. 

(c)  The  drive  for  the  exploitation  of  min- 
eral deposits  was  Intensified  (drilling  for 
offshore  oil  in  the  Thermaikos  Gvilf  and  re- 
search to  ascertain  the  exploitablllty  of 
uranium  deposita ) ;  and  progress  was  made 
In  the  development  of  industrial  zones. 

(d)  EUectrlc  {>ower  was  brought  to  1.420 
villages  and  settlements  at  a  cost  of  Drs. 
650  million;  the  number  of  villages  supplies 
with  electric  power  in  1967  was  1.100.  At  the 
same  time.  240.000  new  consumers  were  con- 
nected to  the  Public  Power  Corporation  grid. 
Another  1.400  villages  and  settlements  are 
scheduled  to  receive  electric  power  In  1969. 
for  which  the  necessary  appropriations  have 
been  allocated.  This  brings  the  total  to  2.820 
villages  and  settlements  receiving  new  power 
in  a  two-year  period. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  from  the  data 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  end  of  1968.  2.453 
settlementa  received  electric  power,  and  a 
further  200  in  January  and  February  1969. 
bringing  the  total  to  2.653.  whereas  In  the  12- 
year  period  preceding  April  21st.  1967.  the 
number  of  settlements  which  received  elec- 
tric porwer  was  2.657. 

(e)  Progress  was  made  In  organizing  fish- 
ing docks:  related  Industries  were  estab- 
lished. 

(f)  A  total  of  Drs.  4.138.  Oil,  253  of  new 
Investments  were  submitted  to  the  beneficial 
provisions  of  Law  4171  61;  the  compound 
Interest  on  financing  of  new  Investments 
totaUlne  Drs.  483.318.000  was  subsidized. 

(g)  Financing  of  the  conversion  industry 
benefitted  from  the  new,  more  flexible  regu- 
lations for  the  financing  of  the  economy;  on 
December  31,  1968.  this  financing  amounted 
to  Drs.  34  million.  I.e.,  an  Increase  of  Drs. 
4.6  billion. 

(h)  Small  industries  enjoyed  special  treat- 
ment. In  1968.  they  received  Drs.  600  million 
worth  of  financing  from  the  special  capital 
funds  reserved  for  this  purpose,  mostly  with 
the  Government  supplying  guarantees. 


(I)  The  Institution-establishing  measure 
requiring  greater  participation  by  domestic 
Industries  and  small  producers  in  the  sup- 
plies programs  of  the  Stata  and  semi- 
governmental  agencies  will  contribute  to  a 
further  increase  In  production  and  turnover. 

6.  Large  number  of  public  works  projects 

Correctly  planned,  unlmpeachably  exe- 
cuted and  geared  exclusively  to  the  national 
Interest,  the  projecta  in  the  Public  Works 
program  drawn  up  in  the  healthy  spirit  of 
April  21st  give  evidence  of  exemplary  organi- 
zation. 

Some  facta  and  figures  from  the  plentiful 
1968  schedule: 

(a)  Some  1,000  kilometers  of  new  or  re- 
constructed  roads,  on  the  national  highway 
level,  were  opened  to  traffic  (expense:  Drs. 
2.100  mllUon)  and  1.200  kilometers  of  pro- 
vincial roads  (expense:  Drs.  700  million);  at 
the  same  time,  extensive  Improvements  were 
carried  out  on  all  networks. 

(b)  A  contract  was  concluded  with  an 
overseas  firm  for  a  loan  to  cover  70%  of  the 
financing  of  the  construction  of  the  major 
Egnatla  highway  project  (760  kilometers) 
which  will  cost  $150  million. 

(c)  Extensions  and  renovations  of  bus 
routes  totalling  150  kilometers  (expense: 
Drs.  230  million)  were  made. 

(d)  2.200  meters  of  breakwaters  and  1.800 
meters  ol  piers  were  constructed  in  the 
country's  porta. 

(e)  Drs.  168  million  were  spent  on  airport 
construction,  enlargement  and  facilities. 

(f)  Land  improvement  projecte  covering 
an  area  of  485.000  stremmas  (121000  acres) 
and  costing  Drs  900  million  were  completed; 
also  flood-control  projecte  protecting  266.000 
strenmias  and  consisting  Drs.  188  million. 

(g)  The  Plnlow  River  dam  was  inaugu- 
rated. This  is  the  largest  earthen  dam  in 
Europe.  It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  Drs.  3  billion 
and  provides  irrigation  for  240.000  stremmas. 

(h)  The  problem  of  the  capital's  water 
supply  was  solved.  The  waters  of  the  Mornos 
River  were  used;  this  project  eliminates  once 
and  for  all  the  threat  of  water-shortage  In 
the  Athens  area.  The  Kithalron  aqueduct,  a 
Drs.  200  million  project,  is  already  under 
construction. 

(1)  Drs.  160  ralUion  were  appropriated  for 
drainage  projecte  in  the  Athens  Valley  and 
for  decontaminating  the  shores  of  the  Sa- 
ronlc  Gulf;  and  a  further  Drs.  75.000.000  for 
water-supply  and  drainage  projecte  in  various 
towns  In  Greece. 

(J)  City  zoning  ordinances  were  radically 
revised  in  line  with  modem  city  planning 
concepte.  Suitable  housing  projecte  were  con- 
structed in  execution  of  the  housing  pro- 
gram for  earthquake  victims  and  slum 
dwellers. 

7.  Trade  enjoys  favorable  conditions 
Noteworthy  progress  was  made  in  the 
sector  of  commerce,  despite  unfavorable  in- 
ternational economic  conditions.  The  accom- 
plishments were  specially  evident  In  foreign 
trade  and  increased  exports.  Specifically: 

(a)  The  expoetation  of  producte  Increased 
substantially  ( industrial  producta :  33  % ) . 

(b)  The  conclusion  of  new  trade  agree- 
ments and  the  renewal  of  existing  ones  will 
result  in  an  expected  $20  million  Increase  In 
exports.  In  1968  exporta  totaled  $456  million. 
There  was  an  additional  benefit  to  the  State 
of  $90  million  In  foreign  exchange  accruing 
from  the  replacement  of  imported  products 
by  domestic  producta  in  State  supplies  alone, 
under  the  uniform  supply  program  of  1968. 

(c)  Thanks  to  the  increased  Influx  of  for- 
eign exchange,  the  balance  of  payments  was 
completely  balanced. 

8.  Greek  merchant  marine  prospers 
Thanks  to  the  National  Government's  marl, 
time  policy.  Greek  merchant  shipping,  which 
Is   rapidly  gaining  first  place  In   the   world, 
made  substantial  gains. 
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(a)  Under  the  Government's  policy  of  fi- 
nancing shipowners  up  to  80%  with  the  State 
guaranteeing  the  loans,  orders  placed  In  1968 
totaled  52  ships  (total  tonnage:  232.000)  to 
be  built  in  Greece,  a  fvirther  33  passenger 
vessels,  and  41  ships  (170.000  tons)  to  be  pur- 
chased. 

(b)  Thanks  to  the  confidence  with  which 
the  shipping  world  regards  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, the  Influx  of  foreign  exchange  from 
shipping  (freight,  repairs,  remittance)  totaled 
$243  million  In  1968,  as  against  $214  million 
in    1967   and   $182   million   in   1966. 

(c)  An  additional  1.166661  tons  of  ship- 
ping Joined  the  Greek  registry,  I.e ,  the 
highest  annual  Increase  to  date  On  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968,  there  were  1948  ships  (total  ton- 
nage: 9.215.660)  flying  the  Greek  flag.  By 
February  28th,  1969,  the  number  of  ships  had 
increased  to  1982  (total  tonnage:  9  591.087)  — 
an  addition  of  37  ships,  representing  376,437 
tons,  in  the  first  two  months  of  the  current 
year. 

(d)  Thanks  to  facilities  made  available  In 
Greece,  numerous  foreign  shipping  firms  have 
turned  to  this  country,  a  development  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  national  economy.  By 
the  end  of  February  1969,  125  foreign  ship- 
ping companies  had  established  operation  in 
Greece. 

(e)  There  was  a  15%  to  22%  increase  In  the 
pay  scale  of  ship's  crews,  and  further  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  Improve  their  in- 
comes. 

(f)  Deposits  In  foreign  exchange  by  Greek 
merchant  seamen  are  increasing  at  an  im- 
pressive rate  (20%  to  25%  per  month) ;  other 
remittances  by  sea-going  personnel  totaled 
$50.5  million  in  1968 — an  increase  of  23%. 

9.  Modernized  transportation  and  communi- 
cations 
The  resulte  accomplished  by  the  National 
Government  in  the  field  of  transportation 
and  communications  were  on  the  same  high 
level  as  its  achievement  In  the  other  sectors 
of  our  national  life. 

(a)  The  domestic  airline  network  was  fur- 
ther developed,  with  air  service  established 
between  Athens  and  several  resort  islands; 
and  progress  was  made  in  the  construction  of 
new  facilities  at  Athens  Airport. 

(b)  The  postal  services  (known  in  the  past 
as  the  "slow  post")  were  re-organized  along 
exemplary  lines.  } 

(c)  The  installation  of  140,000  new  auto- 
matic telephone  connections  was  completed 
(as  compared  with  110,000  In  1967  and  59,000 
in  1966);  and  In  the  first  two  months  of 
1969,  1300  small  provincial  exchanges  were 
completed  and  4,900  new  telephones  con- 
nected. 

(d)  A  sum  of  Drs.  610  million  was  spent  on 
the  procurement  of  new  railroad  material 
and  rail  service  improvement  projecta.  New 
modern  coaches  and  locomotives  have  been 
added  t«  existing  rolling  stock,  as  well  as  400 
refrigerator  cars  to  serve  the  growing  require- 
menta  of  commerce.  By  February  1969,  a 
further  Drs.  7.6  million  had  been  made  avail- 
able for  improvement  of  the  railroads'  rolling 
stock. 

(e)  There  was  an  Increase  of  Drs.  2,780 
million  in  Post  Office  Saving  deposita  in  1968. 

In  addition,  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks 
approved  13.800  housing  loans  amounting  to 
Drs.  2,730  million  (in  1968). 

In  the  first  two  months  of  1969,  an  addi- 
tional Drs.  696  million,  representing  986 
housing  loans,  were  allocated. 

10.  Benefits  for  the  farmers 

Under  the  slogan  "All  for  the  farmer, 
through  a  healthy  policy",  and  with  an  an- 
nual increase  of  5%  in  farm  incomes  as  Ita 
target,  the  National  Government  can  point 
to  serious  achlevementa  In  the  agricultural 
sector. 

(a)  Drs.  7,764  mlUlon  worth  of  farm  debte 
were  cancelled. 

(b)  In  1968,  Drs.  2,374  million  were  allo- 
oated  in  support  of  farmers'  Incomes. 
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(c)  A  sum  of  Drs.  4  billion  (as  against  Drs. 
1.5  billion  In  1966)  was  allocated  through  the 
Agrarian  Social  Security  Fund  (OOA)  for 
farmers'  pensions  and  health  services. 

(d)  Farmers'  pensions  rose  70%  and  full 
hospital  care  was  received  by  300,000  farmers. 

(e)  Reforestation  reached  an  all-time  an- 
nual high  in  1968  (473,000  stremmas  In  48 
village  distrlcte). 

(f )  26,000  stremmas  of  land  were  allocated 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  landless  cultivators, 
and  29,000  ownership  titles  on  farmland  pro- 
vided by  the  State  were  Issued. 

(g)  Decent  and  healthy  housing  was  made 
available  to  66,604  farm  families.  In  1968, 
Drs.  1.5  billion  were  allocated  for  thU  purpose, 
as  against  Drs.  866.5  million  in  1967  and  Drs. 
94  million  In  1968.  I.e.  more  was  spent  on 
farm  housing  in  one  year  than  In  the  entire 
20-year   period   preceding   the   revolution. 

(h)  In  1968  the  sum  total  of  grante  made 
to  agriculture  was  Drs.  14,600  million,  as 
against  Drs.  11,491  million  in  1967  and  Drs. 
9.000  million  in  1966. 

(I)  A  sum  of  Drs.  3.392  million  was  al- 
located in  1968  (as  against  Drs.  2,457  in 
1967)  for  the  development  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy,  and  for  the  Improvement  and 
modernization  of  the  farming  system  through 
modem  technological  methods. 

(J)  Land  Improvement  projects  were  com- 
pleted at  an  Increased  rate;  Drs.  495  million 
were  spent  on  45  such  projecte,  and  150,000 
stremmas  of  land  covered  by  the  projecta 
were  irrigated. 

(k)  Approval  was  granted  for  geo-hydro- 
loglcal  studies  covering  1,350,000  stremmas  (1 
million  m  the  Thessalonlkl  Valley  and  350,- 
000  in  the  Aria  Valley).  In  Crete,  the  Mes- 
sara  project  will  make  200,000  stremmas  suit- 
able for  cultivation. 

(1)  Drs.  60  million  were  allocated  for  the 
protection  of  olive  crops  from  disease,  and 
the  necessary  airplanes  and  helicopters  were 
purchased. 

(m)  Drs.  177  million  were  allocated  In  1967 
and  Drs.  260  million  In  1968  for  forest  devel- 
opment. These  sums  were  in  addition  to  the 
$934,000  allocated  by  the  United  Nations 
special  fund  for  development  of  the  forest 
economy. 

(n)  Ten  up-to-date  new  fruit  and  garden 
product  processing  planta  were  established 
in  1968;  eight  fruit- packing  plante  (the 
first  in  Greece)  are  under  construction. 

(o)  The  nationwide  refrigerator  chain  was 
placed  in  operation,  and  refrigerated  trans- 
portation was  made  available. 

(p)  Drs.  70  million  were  allocated  for  fi- 
nancing new  food  processing  businesses. 

(q)  Exporta  of  agricultural  producte  rose 
substantially,  e.g.:  canned  tomato  producte, 
15,000  tons;  fresh  fruit,  29,000  tons;  citnxs 
frulte,  ete.  And  following  the  re-openlng  of 
the  Soufil  silk  factory,  Greece's  first  silk  ex- 
porta (3,000  kgs)  were  effected. 

(r)  160  new  agricultural  engineers  were 
appointed  in  196bVo  man  the  district  serv- 
ices of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
11.  Support  for  the  workers 
The  long-standing  problems  affecting  the 
working  class  were  dealt  with  boldly,  re- 
sulting In;  harmonious  co-operation  between 
capital  and  labor,  better  working  conditions, 
Improved  output  by  the  workers,  and  an  end 
to  the  explosive  and  crippling  strikes  which 
had  plagued  the  economy. 

(a)  Unemployment  fell  28%  In  1968,  while 
at  the  same  time  some  100,000  new  workers 
Joined  the  labor  force. 

(b)  381,902  persons  were  placed  in  Jobs  by 
the  Employment  Bureaus  in  1968,  as  against 
349,709  in  1967,  i.e.,  an  Increase  of  10% 

(c)  There  were  77,339  unemployed.  In  a 
labor  force  of  more  than  2  mllUon,  m  1967.  In 
August  of  1968.  the  number  of  unemployed 
had  fallen  to  66,897— a  drop  of  20,443  within 
the  ap&n  at  a  few  months. 

(d)  More  than  40,000  new  employment  op- 
portunities were  created  In  1968. 


(e)  With  continuing  price  stability,  mini- 
mum waiges  gradually  rose  16%.  Thanks  to 
collective  contracte  and  arbitration,  workers' 
pay  rates  increased  between  10%  and  60%. 

(f)  Drs.  220  million  were  spent  on  work- 
ers' housing  In  1968.  1624  dwellings  of  the 
workers'  housing  organization  were  allot- 
ted by  ballot  and  1504  hoiislng  loans  were 
granted  to   blue-   and   white-collar  workers 

(g)  An  additional  Drs  26.662,610  were  al- 
lotted In  the  first  two  months  of  1969  for 
self-housing  loans  to  workers,  purchase  of 
building  sites  for  the  construction  of  work- 
ers' apartment  houses  and  other  projecta  In 
the  housing  program. 

(h)  Studies  were  completed  for  the  build- 
ings and  mechanical  equipment  of  five  edu- 
cational centers  (cost:  Drs.  103  million),  and 
an  appropriation  of  Drs.  77  million  was  made 
available  for  the  construction  of  accelerated 
adult  education  centers. 

(I)  In  1968,  Drs.  6  million  were  allocated 
for  needy  girls'  dowries,  Drs.  4.5  million  for 
workers'  recreational  projecte  and  Drs.  36 
million  for  aid  to  145  organizations. 

12.  Education  at  the  state's  expense 

The  Revolution  of  April  21st  established 
the  principle  of  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities for  all  Greek  children,  regardless  of 
economic  background.  It  Implemented  that 
principle  by  assuming  the  total  expense  for 
national  education.  In   Greece  today: 

(a)  No  tuition  fees  are  paid. 

(b)  Free  schoolbooks  and  textbooks  are 
issued  to  schoolchildren  and  university  stu- 
dente  (11,500,000  schoolbooks,  valued  at 
Drs.  105  million,  were  Issued  to  schoolchil- 
dren and  2.500.000  copies  of  textbooks, 
valued  at  Drs.  42  million,  were  Issued  to 
66.000  university  studenta). 

(c)  Large  numbers  of  scholarships  are 
granted. 

( d)  Loans  are  granted  to  enable  studente  to 
complete  their  studies. 

(e)  2,013  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  were  appointed,  all  university  pro- 
fessorships were  filled,  and  3.986  new  posi- 
tions were  added  to  the  existing  2.276  poste  of 
auxiliary  university  staff. 

(f)  852  new  schoolrooms  were  constructed 
in  1968;  1.058  school  buildings  were  repaired, 
and  Drs.  504  million  worth  of  projecta  for 
education  were  adjudicated  by  auction  (as 
against  Drs.  10.5  million  in  1965.  Drs.  55 
million  in  1966,  and  Drs.  70  million  In  1967). 

(g)  The  problem  of  a  University  City  for 
Athens  was  definitively  solved,  and  construc- 
tion Is  scheduled  to  commence  shortly. 
Twenty  laboratories  and  other  buildings  of 
the  University  of  Patras  are  under  construc- 
tion, and  work  heis  progressed  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  loannina. 

(h)  Up  to  February  28th,  1969,  Public 
Investment  Budget  funds  appropriated  for 
national  education  In  1968  and  1969  totaled 
approximately  Drs.  2  billion. 

(I)  State  Budget  funds  appropriated  for 
national  education  In  1968  and  1969  totaled 
Drs.  9.743  mllUon. 

(J)  For  1969  alone,  education  appropria- 
tions amount  to  a  total  Drs.  5.931  million, 
i.e.,  Drs.  4.891  million  In  State  Budget  funds 
and  Drs.  1,040  million  in  Public  Investment 
Budget  funds. 

13.  A  sound  social  policy 
(a)   Housing 

Following  were  the  resulta  achieved  in  the 
housing  sector  during  the  past  year : 

(1)  Under  the  Urban  Refugees  housing 
program,  the  construction  of  494  dwellings 
was  completed,  and  another  1,236  dwellings 
were  rapidly  nearing  completion,  2,400  slum 
dwellings  were  rased.  An  emergency  program 
for  the  construction  of  1.719  houses  was 
placed  under  way  with  the  demolition  of  slum 
and  substandard  dwellings  in  Athens  (Tav- 
roe  and  Pertster)  distrlcte) .  Kardltsa  and  Trl- 
kala),  budgeted  at  Drs.  270  mUllon. 
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These  housing  developments  Include  basic 
Infrastructure  projects  as  well  as  the  nec- 
essary community  service  buildings,  such  as 
schools  and  day  nitrserles. 

A  further  172  dwellings  for  refugee  hous- 
ing were  oomplete4  and  238  are  under  con- 
struction, under  »n  appropriation  of  Drs. 
11.136,000. 

(3)  6,090  dwellings  were  reconstructed 
under  the  earthquiake  relief  program.  5.492 
of  these  were  constructed  through  the  self- 
houslng  system.  3tl  through  the  National 
Reoonstruction  Service,  and  317  dwellings  at 
Aghlos  Kfstratlos  and  Pedlnon  (LUnnos) 
through  the  contractor  system.  A  further  548 
dwellings,  partially  damaged  by  earthquakes, 
were  repaired.  Drs.  325,100,000  were  appro- 
priated for  these  programs. 

In  addition,  funds  totaling  Drs.  52.250.000 
were  appropriated  for  infrastructure  proj- 
ects In  the  new  settjements  and  for  road  con- 
struction In  the  earthquake-stricken  areas. 

(3)  Under  the  Housing  program  for  the 
relief  of  families  llflng  In  unsuitable  condi- 
tions or  families  whose  dwellings  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  lightning,  etc.,  158  new 
dwellings  were  completed.  Drs.  30,701,000 
were  appropriated  for  this  purpose  and  for 
the  continued  implementation  of  the  re- 
habtlltatlon  program  for  slum-dwellers  in 
Crete,  Ajries   ( Thessalonlki )    and  elsewhere. 


(b) 


d  Welfare 


(1)  An  extensive  child  welfare  program 
was  implemented,  it  a  total  cost  of  Drs.  346 
million.  The  program  produced: 

(a)  287  day  nurs^les,  in  which  15.000  chil- 
dren of  preschool  a|ge  (predominantly  work- 
ers' children)  are  tered  for  dally. 

(b)  65  orphanages,  now  caring  for  6,000 
unprotected  chlldrii. 

(c)  81  home  ecopomics  schools,  at  which 
2.000  girls  received  training. 

(d)  10  preventii^  child  sanatoria,  which 
dispensed  care  and  treatment  to  3,000 
children.  ] 

(e)  55  children's  I  camps,  which  catered  to 
37.600  children  duifng  the  summer. 

In  addition,  thrctugh  the  co-operation  of 
the  MlnlstT7's  servli  les.  the  Patriotic  Founda- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Children,  and  col- 
laborating foreign  c  rganlzatlona,  some  30,000 
unprotected  chlldnin  received  financial  re- 
lief. 

(2)  Under  the  program  for  the  protection 
of  disabled  persons,  rehabilitative  treatment 
was  given  to  6.101)  disabled  children  and 
elementary  schooling  to  78  disabled  mobility 
cases,  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
totaling  Drs.  68.000(000. 

Specifically,  through  the  National  Founda- 
tlon  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons. 1800  handicapped  p>ersons  received 
therapeutical  treatment  and  social  adjust- 
ment aids;  250  dl^^l^  persons  attended 
elementary  and  tra^e  schools;  1,339  persons 
received  assistance  In  the  form  of  artificial 
limbs.  Drs.  12  mllll|>n  were  appropriated  for 
this  piirpose. 

Deaf-mute  foundations  dispensed  assist- 
ance to  300  deaf-i^ute  children,  under  an 
appropriation  of  Dfrs.  3.7  million;  and  170 
blind  children  were  jaided  through  the  Foun- 
dations for  the  blin^.  In  addition  to  the  as- 
sistance provided  through  the  foundations, 
9.000  blind  persons  irecelved  subsidies  under 
an  appropriation  o^  Drs.  31  million. 

Under  a  separate  ttrogram,  900  mentally  re- 
tarded children  received  aid,  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose  amounting  to  Drs.  150 
million.  1 

(3)  State  WeUard  programs  dispensed  aid 
to  those  cases  not  protected  by  social  secu- 
rity agencies  or  other  programs.  Thios.  1,574 
Individuals  receivedl  Drs.  8.5  million  in  aid 
for  the  temporary jrelief  of  refugees  from 
abroad;  and  Drs.  1,385.000  were  appropriated 
for  reUef  and  first  ^id  to  victims  of  natural 
disasters. 

Other  subsidies  IQcluded: 

(a)  Four  Schools  Ifor  Social  Workers  (Drs. 
a.4mimon).  I 


(b)  Seven  foreign  organizations  aiding  the 
State  Welfare   Programs    (Drs.  3.7  million). 

(c)  Six  Homes  for  Inctirables,  In  which 
815  incurable  cases  were  cared  for  (approx. 
Drs.  5.1  million). 

(d)  11  foundations  for  the  protection  of 
working  youths  and  needy  persons  (Drs.  5.7 
million). 

(e)  80  Homes  for  the  Aged,  In  which  3,600 
aged  persons  were  cared  for  (Drs.  11.6  mil- 
lion). 

Drs.  30  million  were  allocated  for  the  op- 
eration of  students'  messes,  which  catered 
to  some  13,000  students. 

(c)   Health 

1968  was  a  pioneer  year  In  the  public 
health  sector;  for  the  first  time,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  Oreek  population 
was  established  by  constitutional  provision. 

A  total  of  Drs.  3.16  billion  was  spent  on 
health  protection  and  hospitalization. 

A  far-reaching  program  of  hospital  con- 
struotlOB  was  established,  ensuring  that  in 
the  future  hospitals  will  be  created  on  a  re- 
gional requirement  basis  to  cover  the  needs 
of  each  area  throughout  the  country. 

Moreover,  every  effort  was  made  to  ensure 
that  the  hospitals  were  staffed  with  the  nec- 
essary medical  and  scientific  jiersonnel  and 
eqvilpped  in  accordance  with  modem  tech- 
nology. 

In  the  upcountry  areas,  1,230  Rural  Dis- 
pensaries and  90  Health  Stations  operated; 
these  facilities  were  re-dlstributed  nationally 
to  ensure  that  all  farm  workers  received 
adequate  medical  care. 

Protection  of  the  public  health  was  the  ob- 
ject of  sustained  efforts. 

Two  and  a  half  million  persons  were  innoc- 
ulated  with  polio  vaccine  and  610,000  persons 
received  other  Innoculatlons.  One  thousand 
counseling  stations  for  the  protection  of 
mothers  and  children  operated  in  an  exem- 
plary fashion. 

Emergency  Act  300/68  establlsJied,  for  the 
first  time  In  Greece,  the  compulsory  pre- 
marital health  certificate,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  race. 

To  provide  better  service  for  the  public, 
the  pharmaceutical  profession  (which  op- 
erated very  much  on  "closed  shop"  lines) 
was  the  subject  of  regulatory  legislation 
(Emergency  Act  517/68)  opening  It  up  and 
thereby  providing  opportunities  for  young 
pharmacists. 

Insofar  as  the  country's  medical  personnel 
potential  Is  concerned,  conditions  were 
created  whereby  young  doctors  serve  in  the 
upcountry  areas,  staffing  the  Rural  Dispen- 
saries and  provincial  hospitals. 

More  than  Drs.  20  billion  were  allocated  In 
1968  for  social  security  (all  sectors) . 

14.  New  horizons  for  sports 
FYom  the  very  first,  the  Revolution  of 
April  21st  turned  its  attention  with  ener- 
getic zeal  to  the  sector  of  sports  and  athletic 
facilities  for  the  Greek  people.  The  results 
achieved  are  impressive : 

(a)  An  end  was  put  to  the  uncontrolled 
and  arbitrary  activity  of  the  individuals  in 
charge  of  sp>orts,  -who  consistently  served  the 
athletic  and  financial  interests  of  a  handful 
of  large  and  powerful  sports  associations 
rather  than  the  athletic  Interests  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

(b)  Once  that  lU  was  corrected,  there  was 
a  rise  in  the  standards  of  Greek  sports,  and 
conditions  were  created  which  made  it  pos- 
sible to  attain  the  levels  required  for  inter- 
national competition.  In  terms  of  competi- 
tion on  the  international  level,  the  results  are 
well-known  and  most  satisfactory  for  our 
national  colors. 

(c)  Public  confidence  in  the  PRO-PO 
(Football  Pools)  has  been  consolidated 
thanks  to  the  measures  by  the  Goverimient 
to  ensure  an  honestly  organized  chan^lon- 
shlp.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
whereas  between  January  1,  1960  and  April 
30.  1967  (7  years  and  4  months) ,  467.813.627 


PRO-PO  entries  were  filled  in,  the  number  oX 
entries  for  the  30-month  period  from  April 
21,  1967  to  December  31,  1968.  totaled 
482,147,008. 

(d)  The  success  of  the  PRO-PO  resulted  in 
Drs.  924  million  in  revenues  In  1968.  Most 
of  that  sum  was  allocated  for  a  program 
of  large-scale  sports  projects — the  founda- 
tion for  the  development  of  physical  educa- 
tion In  our  country — and  for  the  support 
of  Athletic  associations  and  organizations. 
IS.  Large-scale  tourist  development 

One  of  the  National  Government's  primary 
alms  was  to  raise  the  volume  and  quality  of 
Greek  tourism. 

Some  of  the  Government's  accomplish- 
ments since  April  2l6t,  1067: 

(a)  Complete  re-organlzatlon  of  the  Na- 
tional Tourist  Organization  of  Greece,  the 
agency  responsible  for  the  planning  and  ex- 
ecution of  Greece's  tourist  policy. 

(b)  Radical  Improvement  of  tourist  facil- 
ities, i.e.:  a  20%  discount  on  hotel  rates  for 
hotels  in  the  A.  B.  and  C  class;  simplifica- 
tion of  customs  formalities;  minimum  re- 
strictions on  charter  filghts;  uniform  hotel 
rates;  ease  of  entering  the  country  and  mov- 
ing within  its  frontiers;  Improvement  and 
up-grading  of  recreational  centers. 

(c)  Expansion  of  the  infrastructure  of 
summer  tourism:  beaches,  tourist  camps, 
motels,  local  roads,  etc. 

(d)  Allocation  of  Drs.  150  million  In  short- 
term  loans  to  furnish  operating  capital  for 
travel  agencies  and  hotel  companies. 

(e)  Support  of  loans  (toUllng  more  than 
Drs.  5  billion  between  April  21st,  1967  and 
December  31st,  1968)  for  private  Investment 
in  tourist  development  projects. 

The  Five- Year  Economic  Development  Plan 
(1968-1972)  provides  for  the  allocation  of 
Drs.  15  billion  for  toiu-ism.  I.e.,  Drs.  12.6 
billion  from  private  bvisiness  sources  and 
Drs.  2.4  billion  from  State  investments. 

Plans  provide  for  a  100%  increase  in  hotel 
accommodations  (from  100,000  beds  available 
today,  to  200.000  In  1972).  Between  April 
2l6t,  1967  and  December  31st,  1968,  hotel 
accommodations  increased  from  80,000  to 
100,000  beds    (in  200  new  hotels). 

16.  Sounder  local  government 
In  the  two-year  period  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  responsible  for 
regional  development,  has  accomplished  ma- 
jor alms: 

(a)  Unimpeachable  organization  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  Referendum  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

(b)  Restoration  of  the  Institution  of  local 
self-government  to  a  sound  and  healthy 
footing. 

(c)  Economic  support  totaling  Drs.  1.8  bil- 
lion allocated  to  local  government  agencies 
for  public  utility  projects  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  standard  of  living  of  the  popula- 
tion; also,  loans  totaling  Drs.  300  million  to 
49  municipalities  and  communities. 

(d)  Establishment  of  numerous  municipal 
and  community  libraries,  gymnasiums,  civic 
bands,  etc. 

17.  Order  and  security 
The  spirit  of  April  21st  has  been  especially 
beneficial  in  the  area  of  Public  Security.  Un- 
biu-dened  by  the  Influence  of  the  past,  the 
Nation's  police  departments  are  functioning 
efficiently  in  their  appointed  tasks.  In  1968: 

(a)  Members  of  the  Police  Forces  were 
trained  and  re-trained  in  schools  and  semi- 
nars. 

(b)  The  Police  Forces  mechanical  and  tech- 
nical <;qulpment  was  modernized. 

(c)  The  Emergency  Squad  sections  In  sev- 
eral cities  and  towns  were  expanded:  the 
number  of  patrol  cars  was  increased;  and  an 
Emergency  Service  of  the  Fire  Department 
was  established,  with  salutary  results. 

(d)  Citizens  sense  of  security  has  been  con- 
solidated thanks  to  a  19%  drop  in  the  crime 
rate 
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(e)    Preventive  action  has  resulted   In  a 
16%  drop  in  traffic  accidents. 

18.  Archaeological  treasures  cared  for 
In  the  area  of  Greece's  antiquities,  note- 
worthy results  have  been  accomplished 
thanks  to  the  Government's  policy.  From  the 
very  first,  the  Government  gave  recognition 
to  the  Important  role  of  the  Archaeological 
Service,  which  in  the  pre-Revolutlonary  pe- 
riod played  a  very  minor  role,  both  in  excava- 
tion projects  and  restoration  work.  To  this 
end,  adequate  funds  were  provided  and  the 
Archaeological  Service  was  enabled  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  Its  function.  Since  April 
21st.  1967,  4he  following  accomplishments 
have  been  made : 

Afuscums. — Construction  and  maintenance 
work  was  completed  on  the  Museums  at 
Olympla.  loannlna.  Vravron,  Corfu.  Chios. 
Polygyron,  Kilkis.  Piraeus.  Pyrgos.  Heraklelon, 
Fiorina,  Kavalla,  Thasoe,  Samothrace.  Ex- 
pansion and  repair  work  was  done  at  the 
Museums  of  Almyros.  Poros,  Faroe,  Myko- 
nos,  Gortys,  Rethymnon,  Pylos,  Skyros  and 
Gournla. 

Monumenfs.^Restoration  work  has  been 
done  on  the  monuments  of  the  Acropolis,  on 
old  houses  dating  from  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tion, on  Medieval  and  Byzantine  fortresses; 
and  conslderflble  real  estate  was  purchased  or 
expropriated  for  purposes  of  conservation  or 
excavation. 

Excavations. — Excavations  conducted  by 
the  Archaeological  Service  were  expanded: 
in  the  Athens  area,  in  Attical  Nafplion, 
Thebes,  Sparta,  Olympla,  Corfu,  Delphi, 
Volos,  Thessalonikl,  Mykonos  and  Chanla. 
Concurrently,  the  Archaeological  Society  car- 
ried out  maintenance  and  restoration  work 
on  monuments,  restoration  of  pottery,  and 
conducted  16  diggings  in  Peloponnesus,  Cen- 
tral Greece,  Epirus,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  the 
Cyclades  Islands  and  Crete,  which  have  yield- 
ed valuable  contributions  to  the  country's 
archaeological  heritage. 

B.    PART   TWO PLANNING 

(Selected  facts  and  figures,  in  summary 
form,  from  the  planned  programs  for  1969) 

The  accomplishments  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment In  1968  were  brilliant;  but  even 
greater  things  are  promised  by  Prime  Minister 
George  Papadopoulos  for  1969. 

Planning  for  the  current  year  covers  all 
sectors  of  the  Nation's  life. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  projects  for 
1969  will  be  the  legislative  edifice  to  be 
erected  on  the  framework  of  our  new  Consti- 
tution. Legislation,  in  general,  will  be  the 
object  of  a  concerted  modernization  and 
codification  effort,  so  that  "all  Greeks  will 
know  the  laws  and  abide  by  them." 
1.  Administration 

The  Ministries'  scope  Is  greatly  expanded. 
ProUferaUon  of  semlpubllc  agencies  (legal 
entitles  of  pubUc  law)  necessitates  basic 
tabulation  and  re-classification  thereof.  The 
same  applies  to  government  departments; 
their  number  will  be  restricted  and  they  wUl 
be  reclassified,  by  geographical  area,  in  order 
of  their  true  importance  to  the  machinery  of 
state  and  the  needs  of  the  citizens.  At  the 
same  time,  a  stepped-up  program  of  refresher 
training  for  civil  servants  will  begin.  Finally, 
work  will  commence  on  the  development  of 
the  agrarian  and  mban  real  estate  registry. 
2.  Education 

The  necessary  appropriations  are  available 
for  a  filling  of  the  vacancies  In  elementary, 
secondary  and  higher  education.  The  con- 
struction of  Drs.  920  mllUon  worth  of  school 
buildings  is  being  auctioned.  Technical  edu- 
cation is  undergoing  reform.  New  life  is  being 
Imparted  to  scientific  research,  and  higher 
learning  is  being  re-organlzed  along  modem 
lines. 

3.  Arts  and  letters 

The  National  Art  Gallery  Is  being  Inaugu- 
rated this  year;  objectives  include  the  open- 
ing of  new  horizons  for  the  Greek  spirit  and 


the  Greek  intellect,  through  development  of 
letters,  of  the  representaUonal  arts,  of  the 
theatre  and  cinema. 

4.  Sports 
Drs.  415  million  are  allocated  lor  the  com- 
pletion of  the  1968  projecte  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  athletic  facilities. 

5.  Justice 
Personnel  is  being  brought  up  to  strength. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  abolish  the  so- 
called  correctional  prisons  which,  Instead  of 
rehabilitating  the  Individual  tend  to  annihi- 
late it  as  a  social  entity. 

6.  The  church 

Under  its  new  Charter,  the  Church  is  en- 
gaged  in   finalizing   the   task   of   developing 
and  organizing  the  clergy  and  its  flock. 
7.  Economic  policy 

With  all  fiscal  and  development  programs 
In  readiness;  with  continuing  monetary  sta- 
bility, foreign  exchange  balance  and  a  policy 
of  free  Imports  and  support  of  private  enter- 
prise, the  drive  is  for  steadily  increasing  turn- 
over, improvement  of  the  tax  laws,  establish- 
ment of  a  modern  public  accounting  code, 
and  abolition  of  the  system  of  price  controls. 

8.  Investment 
The  public  Investment  program  totals  Drs. 
14.5  billion,  an  all-time  high  In  Greek  eco- 
nomic history. 

9.  Electric  power 
Under  the  power  supply  program,  construc- 
tion is  ending  or  commencing  on  the  electric 
power  projects  of  Kastraki,  Edessalon,  Mega- 
lopolis, Allverl,  Keratslnl,  Rhodes,  Lavrlon, 
Ptolemals,  Polyfyton;  1400  settlements  and 
260,000  new  consumers  are  being  connected 
to  the  grid. 

10.  Transportation 

Drs.  5.5  billion  are  allocated  from  the  pub- 
lic investment  program  for  roads,  airports 
and  ports,  and  the  Greek  State  Railways  are 
being  modernized. 

11.  Agriculture — forests 

Irrigation  of  250.000  stremmas;  construc- 
tion of  refrigerating  plants,  wine  factories, 
canning  plants;  reforestation  of  600.000 
stremmas;  development  of  forest  roads  and 
new  forest  industries. 

12.  Shipping 
There  Is  a  project  to  establish  a  Maritime 

Credit  Bank;  to  develop  maritime  indus- 
tries and  maritime  training;  and  to  attract 
as  many  ships  as  possible  under  the  Greek 
flag. 

13.  Tourism 

Investments  totaling  Drs.  1  billion  In  tour- 
ist development;  financing  of  tourist  projecte 
and  bvislnesses  in  the  amount  of  Drs.  4  bil- 
lions; and  a  25%  Increase  In  hotel  accom- 
modations. 

14.  Trade 

Development  of  the  export  trade;   arousal 
of  public  awareness  of  the  national-inter- 
est need  to  consume  domestic  products. 
15.  Social  services 

Restoration  of  Justice  in  the  operation  of 
the  social  security  organizations  so  as  to  en- 
sure that  all  citizens  enjoy  protection  and 
Insurance  of  their  health.  Continuation,  at 
a  faster  pace,  of  the  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  28.000  earthquake  victims.  All  pos- 
sible despatch  In  the  construction  of  the  1,500 
planned  workers'  housing  units.  The  aim  is 
to  ensure  that  no  Greek  shall  remain  with- 
out shelter  and  to  create  model  settlements 
with  mulU-storied  buildings  conforming  to 
modern  standards  of  sanitation  and  comfort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  impressive  rec- 
ord of  achievement  and  I  hope  those  who 
have  been  quick  to  criticize  will  at  least 
read  the  efforts  being  made  by  this 
nation.  What  Greece  needs  from  America 
today  more  than  anything  else  is  under- 


standing.  I  suggest  we  give  the  rulers  of 
Greece  an  opportunity  to  shov;  they  do 
indeed  intend  to  restore  parliamentary 
government  in  Greece  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  the  meantime,  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  progress  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece  on  their  second  anniver- 
sary. I  am  sure  all  Americans  join  me  in 
a  prayer  that  the  progress  will  continue 
until  Greece  again  assumes  her  rightful 
place  as  one  of  the  great  nations  and 
leaders  of  the  world. 


EX-AMERICAN     LEAGUE     UMPIRES 
DESERVE  JUSTICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pirnie)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
September  13,  1968,  American  Baseball 
League  umpires  Al  Salerno  and  Bill 
Valentine  sent  letters  to  their  fellow 
umpires  advocating  the  creation  of  an 
American  Baseball  Leasaie  Umpires  Asso- 
ciation similar  to  the  National  Baseball 
League  Umpires  Association. 

On  Monday.  September  16,  1968, 
the  president  of  the  American  Base- 
ball League,  Joseph  Cronin,  summarily 
"fired"  both  umpires  from  their  positions 
on  grounds  of  incompetency. 

Salerno  and  Valentine  had  both  um- 
pired in  the  American  Baseball  League 
for  7  and  6  years,  respectively. 

On  September  19,  1968,  Senator  Jacob 
K.  Javits  joined  us  in  sending  a  telegram 
of  concern,  shock,  and  dismay  about  this 
summary  "firing"  to  the  president  of  the 
American  Baseball  League. 

On  September  20,  1968,  Mr.  Cronin 
responded  in  a  telegram  merely  reiter- 
ating his  earlier  statements  on  Septem- 
ber 16 — both  statements  without  evi- 
dence— that  Salerno  and  Valentine  are 
incompetent. 

If  Salerno  and  Valentine  are  incom- 
petent, what  were  the  grounds  for  judg- 
ing their  incompetence? 

If  Salerno  and  Valentine  are  incom- 
petent, are  7  or  even  6  years  required  to 
judge  their  incompetence? 

If  Salerno  and  Valentine  did  not  meet 
certain  competency  standards  and,  in- 
deed, if  7  or  even  6  years  are  required 
to  determine  the  competency  of  baseball 
umpires,  why  were  these  men  summarily 
■fired"  in  two  stunning  telephone  calls 
only  3  days  after  they  sent  letters  to  their 
colleagues  supporting  the  formation  of 
an  American  Baseball  League  Umpires 
Association? 

Baseball  sportswriters  and  baseball 
managers  have  decisively  answered  these 
questions. 

Al  Dark,  veteran  American  League 
manager: 

I  don't  know  the  whole  deal,  but  111  tell 
you  these  guys  were  two  pretty  good  um- 
pires. I'll  take  both  of  them  on  the  field 
every  game  and  feel  I'm  going  to  get  a  good, 
honest,  hustling  effort — and  that's  all  any 
manager  can  expect. 

Dick  Williams,  manager,  Boston  Red 
Sox: 

I  had  several  Jams  with  them,  but  I  con- 
sider both  of  them  good  umpires  and  I'd  like 
to  see  them  have  their  Jobs  back. 

Shirley  Povlch,  Washington  Post: 
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When  asked  what  quallflcatlons  bis  two 
unfrocked  umpired  lacked,  Oronln  said  they 
were  "just  Inefficient,  that's  all."  To  Cronln's 
credit,  this  was  pot  a  snap  Judgment.  In 
Salerno's  case.  It  ttx>k  the  AL  President  seven 
years  to  arrive  at  :it:  in  Valentine's  case,  six 
years. 

Red  Smith,  syndicated  columnist: 

If  they  were  neter  good  enough,  as  Cronln 

says.  It  took  hUn  al  hell  of  a  while  to  find  out. 

Joe  has  to  be  on*  of  the  least  perceptive  or 

most  Indulgent  entployers  this  side  of  Utopia. 

Milton  Gross,  New  York  Post: 
Salerno  never  tald  whether  Cronln  said, 
"Keep  m  touch."  Jt  would  have  been  such  a 
nice  touch.  Taft  ahd  Hartley  would  have  ap- 
preciated It.  Or  maybe  Rowan  and  Martin. 
It's  a  laugh-In,  bjut  not  for  Valentine  and 
Salerno. 

Bob  August,  (Jleveland  Press: 

Cronln  .  .  .  draWs  his  Ideas  from  the  phi- 
losophy of  William  McKlnley.  Someone 
should  tell  him  What  has  been  going  on  In 
the  last  40  jears.  iThe  battle  for  the  right  to 
organize  unions  ^as  won  so  long  ago  that 
most  p^ple  havf  forgotten  about  It  .  .  . 
to^ay  Crgnln  IooIQb  foolish,  a  baseball  dino- 
saur lurnberlng  through  the  1960'g.  He  made 
a  mistake  and  It  ^ras  a  beaut. 

Victor  O.  Jonis,  Boston  Globe: 
Cronln  says  lt'8|pure  coincidence  that  the 
two  arbiters  were  Ored  on  the  very  day  they 
had  completed  arrangements  for  the  unor- 
ganized American  League  umpires  to  meet 
with  the  already  organized  Nationals  ...  if 
Cronln  is  right  anil  these  two  umpires  never 
were  any  good  wfcy  did  it  take  Cronln  six 
and  seven  years  t^  find  this  out? 

Dick  Young,  New  York  Daily  News: 
In  view  of  the  timing  of  their  firing,  it 
would  occiir  to  t^  outsider  that  this  has 
to  be  the  greatest  coincidence  since  Adam 
stumbled  on  Eve  \|nder  the  old  aipple  tree. 

That  was  September  1968.  It  is  now 
April  1969.  And  Salerno  and  Valentine 
are  still  unemployed  umpires. 

In  the  meantime,  American  League 
umpires  have  Jjolned  with  National 
League  umpires  to  form  a  Major  League 
Umpires  Association.  National  League 
umpires  had  oraanized  their  own  asso- 
ciation in  1963  The  benefits  of  this  as- 
sociation to  National  League  umpires 
prior  to  organizing  the  new  Major 
League  Baseball  Umpires  Association  is 
quite  clear. 

Offers  have  bqen  made  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Baseball  League 
that  Salerno  and  Valentine  be  reinstated 
on  a  provisional  basis.  He  has  rejected 
these  and  similar  offers. 

Mr.  Cronin,  thi-ough  an  intermediary, 
contacted  Al  Saleimo  to  offer  him  a  posi- 
tion as  an  American  League  umpire 
scout  in  the  mfnor  leagues.  Salerno, 
wishing  to  continue  his  career  goal  as  an 
American  Lesigue  umpire,  wisely  refused 
this  offer.  How  pungent  could  irony  be? 
A  man  is  told  he^  is  incompetent  to  um- 
pire in  the  Ametican  League,  yet  he  is 
told  his  incompetency  qualifies  him  to 
scout  for  competent  American  League 
umpires.  I 

Reluctantly,  anjd  only  as  a  last  resort. 
Umpires  Salerno  and  Valentine  pre- 
sented their  cases  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  This  case  is  pending 
before  the  regiopal  board  in  Boston. 
Even  assuming  Ijhe  NLRB  hears  their 
case  and  decidea  favorably,  a  baseball 
season   will   probably   have   long  since 


passed.  Precedents  In  similar  labor  union 
organizing  cases  do  not  offer  good  omens. 
Indeed,  chances  are  that  the  NLRB  will 
not  hear  the  case.  It  should  be  clearly 
noted,  however,  that  "pandora's  box"— 
antitrust  laws  and  regulations — could  be 
opened  by  the  NLRB,  and  if  not  there,  by 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Neither  Salerno  and  Valentine  nor 
those  of  us  interested  in  their  futures 
want  baseball  to  haVe  a  "black  mark" 
because  these  men  have  been  unjustly 
treated.  We  believe  very  deeply  that  the 
wise  course  of  action  is  for  these  men 
to  be  reinstated  as  American  Baseball 
League  umpires. 

Justice  warrants  and  the  image  of 
baseball  dictates  such  action.  Justice 
delayed  is  justice  denied.  Justice  either 
delayed  or  denied  is  a  mote  in  baseball's 
eye. 

MEDAL  OP  HONOR  FOR  COM- 
MANDER BUCHER 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cunningham) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  North  Korean  Communists  shot 
down  an  unarmed  American  reconnais- 
sance plane  which  was  considerably  out- 
side North  Korean  airspace. 

The  United  States  is  responding  to  this 
harassment  by  the  Communists  which 
apparently  took  the  lives  of  all  31  mem- 
bers of  the  plane's  crew. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  these 
reconnaissance  missions  will  be  con- 
tinued and  the  planes  that  fly  them  will 
be  protected.  I  applaud  his  action. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  1  year  ago,  on 
January  23,  1968,  that  the  Communists 
seized  the  Pueblo  in  international  waters 
off  North  Korea.  The  82  survivors  of  that 
ship's  crew  of  83  were  released  by  the 
North  Koreans  on  December  23,  1968.  11 
months  later. 

The  captain  of  the  Pnehlo  was  Comdr. 
Lloyd  Bucher.  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
courageous  sons.  It  was  the  loyalty  and 
leadership  of  this  man  that  we  Nebras- 
kans  claim  as  our  own  that  sustained 
these  men  through  months  of  mental 
and  physical  torture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf  of  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  applauded  this  man 
for  his  leadership  against  overwhelming 
odds,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  call- 
ing for  the  award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor 
to  Comdr.  Lloyd  M.  Bucher. 

Commander  Bucher's  great  loves  are 
his  country,  his  family,  and  the  sea.  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  is 
again  in  command  of  a  Navy  vessel,  ful- 
filling a  dream  that  he  has  nurtured 
since  childhood. 


CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WAR- 
PARE  POLICIES  AND  PRACTICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McCarthy). 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  early 
in  February  of  this  year  the  activities  of 
the  United  States  in  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  were  brought  to  my  at- 
tention  by   a  disturbing   documentary 


shown  on  NBC  television.  I  recognized 
that  I  knew  almost  nothing  about  this 
aspect  of  our  military  capability  and  de- 
cided to  inform  myself.  My  main  interest 
was  in  the  public  policy  questions  relat- 
ing to  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 
Why  do  we  need  a  capability?  What  sort 
of  capability  do  we  have?  What  are  our 
policies  governing  the  use  of  these  Weap- 
ons? What  do  these  activities  cost  us 
each  year?  What  are  the  safety  precau- 
tions taken  to  protect  the  public  against 
accident?  Are  our  academic  and  private 
institutions  being  improperly  involved 
in  chemical  and  biological  research? 

In  order  to  inform  myself  about  our 
CBW  program  I  asked  the  U.S.  Army  to 
brief  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  interested  in  his  field.  On  March  4, 
1969,  the  Army  presented  a  briefing, 
most  of  which  they  Insisted  on  classify- 
ing. I  did  not  find  that  briefing  satis- 
factory; it  did  not  answer  the  public 
policy  questions.  So  I  then  prepared  a 
comprehensive  set  of  policy  questions 
which  I  sent  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird,  Secretary  of  State  Rogers.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  Smith.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Yost,  and  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  of  the  White  House  staff. 
While  waiting  for  replies  I  have  made  a 
rather  extensive  study  of  the  informa- 
tion that  is  available  in  public;  I  have 
received  assistance  from  several  organi- 
zations that  are  involved  in  a  study  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare,  and  I 
have  consulted  a  number  of  individuals 
who  are  very  knowledgeable  in  the  field. 
I  have  now  received  replies  from  all  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  that  I 
contacted  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Kissinger.  His  office  said  that  they  had 
hoped  to  prepare  a  reply  to  my  March  20. 
1969.  letter  by  last  Friday  but  had  not 
had  time  to  do  so.  which  is  perhaps  as 
much  a  comment  on  the  priority  placed 
on  CBW  policy  in  relation  to  other  mat- 
ters as  it  is  on  the  pressures  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office.  I  would  like  to  comment 
at  this  time  on  the  nature  of  the  infor- 
mation that  I  have  received. 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare  ac- 
tivities are  shrouded  in  secrecy,  unnec- 
essarily so  in  my  view.  The  Army's  un- 
classified briefing  was  perfunctory  at 
best;  the  classified  presentation  was  not 
much  better.  I  get  the  impression  that 
the  security  curtain  is  parted  only  when 
it  serves  the  interests  of  the  advocates  of 
the  program.  I  found  the  replies  from  the 
departments  heartening  in  some  respects, 
but  more  deeply  disturbing  in  most 
others.  By  far  the  most  revealing  in- 
formation appears  in  sources  available  to 
the  public  such  as  occasional  statements 
by  public  officials,  open  publications,  and 
press  reports,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
Perhaps  the  most  immediately  disturb- 
ing aspect  of  the  replies  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  departments  is  the  con- 
tradiction between  some  of  the  replies 
and  the  information  that  is  available  to 
the  public.  These  contradictions  should 
be  resolved;  both  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  deserve  a  full  explana- 
tion if  the  credibility  of  our  public  offi- 
cials is  to  be  maintained.  Some  of  these 
contradictions  are — 

First.  Defense  states  that  we  mA.int.Ain 
a  limited  offensive  capability  in  cheml- 
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cal  weapons;  that  the  carefully  con- 
trolled inventories  are  adequate  for  tac- 
tical response. 

Yet  we  have  in  storage  about  100  mil- 
lion lethal  doses  of  nerve  gas  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal  and  Tooele  Army  De- 
pot. Col.  S.  J.  Efnor  stated  that  the  gas 
from  a  single  bomb  the  size  of  a  quart 
fruit  jar  could  kill  every  living  thing  in  a 
cubic  mile.  The  inventory  of  nerve  gas 
seems  to  be  more  than  that  required  for 
an  adequate  tactical  res(>onse. 

Second.  General  Hebbeler  In  the  un- 
classified briefing  stated  that  biological 
warfare  is  generally  considered  to  have 
strategic  implications  rather  than  tac- 
tical. 

Yet  Defense  says: 

Although  the  emplojrment  of  biological 
weapons  against  U.S.  population  centers 
cannot  be  ruled  out  entirely. 

There  appears  to  be  a  contradiction 
between  the  Army's  estimate  of  the 
threat  and  that  of  Defense. 

Third.  Defense  states  that  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  have  the  equipment  to 
protect  themselves  against  CB  attack 
with  the  exception  of  a  biological  warn- 
ing and  detection  device. 

Yet  I  am  informed  that  the  Navy  only 
purchases  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  of 
atropine,  the  nerve  gas  antidote,  needed 
for  their  total  number  of  personnel. 

Fourth.  State  and  Defense  say  that  re- 
view has  shown  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  substantial  permanent  or  irre- 
parable damage,  no  significant  perma- 
nent damE«e.  to  the  ecology  of  Vietnam 
due  to  defoliation.  Both  Departments  cite 
the  work  of  Dr.  Fred  H.  Tschlrley  as  an 
authority;  Defense  cites  a  report  pre- 
pared by  Midwest  Research  Institute. 

Yet  Dr.  Tschirley's  report  Itself  says 
that  the  mangrove  tree,  a  source  of  food 
in  Vietnam,  is  particularly  susceptible  to 
damage  from  herbicides  and  that  he  had 
seen  quite  a  few  dead  mangroves,  a  tree 
taking  about  20  years  to  grow.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  a  single  treatment  with 
the  defoliants  orange  or  white  would  not 
be  expected  to  have  a  lasting  effect  but 
that  a  second  application  during  the  pe- 
riod of  recovery  would  have  a  wholly 
different  effect.  Press  reports  state  we 
spray  more  than  once  in  the  same  grow- 
ing system. 

Even  more  damaging.  Dr.  Tschlrley, 
their  authority,  reviewed  the  Midwest 
Research  Institute  report  for  Ecology,  a 
professional  magazine,  and  said: 

Reading  the  MRI  Report  before  visiting 
Vietnam  left  me  with  the  feeling  of  having 
read  a  literature  review  that  resulted  in  ac- 
curate general  conclusions,  but  told  me 
nothing  about  the  ecological  consequences 
of  using  herbicides  in  Vietnam.  In  summary, 
the  MRI  Report  is  a  literature  review  of  a 
subject  for  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
literature  relating  to  temperate  zones,  but 
little  relating  to  tropical  vegetation.  The 
FRI  Report  is  disappointing  because  its  di- 
rect applicability  to  Vietnam  is  so  tenuous. 

Similarly.  Profs.  Egbert  W.  Pfeiffer 
and  Gordon  H.  Orians,  professor  of  zo- 
ology at  the  University  of  Montana  and 
professor  of  zoology  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  respectively,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  April  3,  1969,  after  a  2- 
week  visit  to  Vietnam. 

They  described  in  grim  terms  the 
effects  of  leaf-killing  chemicals  on  Viet- 


namese plant  and  animal  life.  They  msMle 
a  65- mile  trip  by  armed  boat  down  the 
waterway  linking  Saigon  with  the  sea. 
They  scarcely  saw  a  living  plant.  Bird 
life,  apart  from  fish -eating  birds,  has 
virtually  disappeared.  The  Justification 
for  the  program,  one  reminiscent  of  the 
colonel's  remark  at  the  time  of  the  Tet 
offensive  last  year  that  "we  had  to  de- 
stroy the  village  in  order  to  save  the 
village."  was  also  given  by  Professors 
Pfeiffer  and  Orians.  They  said  that  it 
was  completely  imrealistlc  to  expect 
military  commanders  to  forgo  such 
measures.  There  is  no  question  about  it; 
they  save  American  lives. 

Fifth.  Defense  states  that  each  use  of 
herbicides  or  defoliants  is  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Embassy  and  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Yet  this  must  be  a  recent  policy  change 
if  it  is  true  because  in  February  1967. 
Secretary  McNamara  told  congressional 
committees  that  the  decision  on  when 
and  where  to  use  chemicals  had  been 
turned  over  to  commanders  in  the  fields. 
Commanders  in  the  area  of  South  Viet- 
nam can  defoliate  any  time  they  think 
it  will  open  up  avenues  of  fire  that  are 
otherwise  unavailable  to  them.  Unless 
there  has  been  a  change  in  policy,  this  is 
a  direct  contradiction. 

Sixth.  Defense  and  State  say  that  the 
only  gas  used  in  Vietnam  by  U.S.  forces 
is  CS,  a  powerful  teargas;  Defense  says 
that  CN,  a  milder  teargas  was  also  au- 
thorized some  years  ago.  Both  Depart- 
ments justify  its  use  by  pointing  out, 
that  it  is  often  used  as  a  riot  control 
agent,  State  saying: 

The  fact  that  teargas  is  used  for  the  con- 
trol of  riots  by  governments  responsible  to 
their  people  provides  an  objective  standard 
for  differentiating  it  from  other  chemical 
vreapons. 

Yet  in  1965  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Vance  and  Secretary  McNamara 
said  that  South  Vietnamese  forces  had 
been  equipped  with  three  gases  which 
they  had  used,  CN,  CS,  and  DM.  DM, 
otherwise  known  as  Adamsite  gas,  was 
not  classified  as  an  incapacitating  gas 
but  rather  as  an  irritant  gas  until  rela- 
tively recently  by  the  Army.  Both  De- 
fense and  State  point  out  this  gas  often 
allows  the  Army  to  accomplish  its  aims 
with  the  minimum  violence  required,  cit- 
ing the  case  of  civilians  mixed  with  Viet- 
cong  that  are  subdued  with  gas  rather 
than  with  explosives.  Secretary  Rusk 
spoke  of  the  use  of  this  gas  as  the  at- 
tempt to  use  the  minimum  level  of  vio- 
lence required. 

Most  disturbing,  the  New  York  Times 
reports  that  in  1966  helicopters  dropped 
hundreds  of  teargas  grenades  on  a  for- 
tified Vietcong  area  in  preparation  for  a 
B-52  bombing  raid.  Defense  spokesmen 
are  then  quoted  as  saying  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  gas  wsis  to  drive  the  Viet- 
cong out  of  their  fortifications  so  that 
they  could  be  killed  with  bomb  frag- 
ments. Gas  has  also  been  dropped  prior 
to  artillery  attacks  according  to  press 
reports.  This  clear  use  of  gas  in  conjunc- 
tion with  lethal  conventional  weapons  is 
chemical  warfare.  The  extent  of  the  use 
of  this  technique  can  be  speculated  upon 
when  we  find  Defense  procuring  $81  mil- 
lion worth  of  riot  control  munitions — 
teargas — in  1969. 


Seventh.  Defense  states  that  strict 
safety  practices  are  enforced  at  labora- 
tories which  work  with  CBW  agents. 

Yet  Defense's  overall  safety  record 
during  the  past  two  decades  is  poor.  Fort 
Detrick,  the  Army's  biological  warfare 
research  center  has  one  of  the  poorest 
records  among  major  biological  institu- 
tions for  infections.  There  were  3,300 
accidents  at  Detrick  between  1954  and 
1962  according  to  the  Phillips  report. 
Half  of  these  occurred  Ui  the  laboratory, 
involving  broken  test  tubes,  accidental 
scratches  from  needles,  and  so  forth. 
About  400  men  were  infected  as  a  result 
of  these  accidents.  And  infections  among 
its  workers  pose  some  danger  to  neigh- 
boring communities.  In  1959  one  worker 
caught  pneumonic  plague,  a  highly  in- 
fectious disease.  He  also  happened  to  be 
a  lifeguard  at  a  swimming  pool  and  had 
been  in  contact  with  many  people.  Local 
residents  that  might  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  Detrick  personnel  who  could 
have  been  Infected  were  not  warned  of 
the  danger.  Nor  did  the  Public  Health 
Service  promptly  report  this  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  as  required  by 
agreement.  In  1951  an  Army  bacteriol- 
ogist working  at  Detrick  became  ill  at 
his  home  in  Frederick,  Md.  He  was 
placed  in  the  local  hospital  where  his 
disease  went  unrecognized.  He  was  taken 
to  the  base  hospital  shortly  thereafter 
and  died  of  deadly  anthrax.  The  dangers 
of  falling  to  warn  local  pxjpulations  so 
that  the  most  careful  observation  can  be 
made  is  clear  to  any  health  authority. 

At  another  installation,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal,  where  chemical 
agents  are  stored  and  produced,  the 
Army  has  failed  to  prevent  accidents.  In 
the  early  1950's,  leakage  of  toxic  material 
from  the  arsenal  began  to  kill  crops  and 
animals  on  surrounding  farms.  Vigorous 
complaints  led  the  Army  to  drill  a  deep 
disposal  well  to  store  waste  products 
from  their  activities.  This  resulted  in 
the  first  series  of  earthquakes  that  Den- 
ver had  experienced  in  80  years.  In  the 
immediate  period  after  the  well  was 
drilled  and  used  for  storage,  there  were 
over  1,500  earth  tremors  in  the  Denver 
area,  some  reaching  up  to  6  on  the  Rich- 
ter  scale.  Some  tremors  destroyed  prop- 
erty. As  a  result,  the  Army  discontinued 
using  the  deep  well  and  began  pumping 
material  out. 

At  the  Dugway  Proving  Grounds,  used 
for  chemical  and  biological  warfare  test- 
ing, despite  a  recent  order  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  safety,  more  than  6,000 
sheep  in  nearby  Skull  Valley  were  killed 
when  nerve  gas  was  carried  from  the 
testing  grounds  onto  their  pastures.  I  am 
informed  that  tests  of  sheep  in  a  number 
of  areas  around  Dugway  showed  low- 
level  exposure  to  nerve  gas.  In  another 
disturbing  report,  I  learned  that  the  local 
sheriff  is  occasionally  asked  by  Dugway 
authorities  to  patrol  the  roads  that  pass 
the  proving  grounds  to  insure  that  mo- 
torists don't  slow  down  or  stop  beside  the 
road.  Candor  is  not  the  mark  of  the 
Army's  treatment  of  these  problems;  they 
have  refused  to  confirm  that  the  sheep 
died  of  nerve  gas  although  they  paid  over 
$300,000  to  the  farmer  for  his  loss  and 
only  last  Thursday,  awarded  him  an  ad- 
ditional $198,309  in  damages. 
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At  the  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  in  Arkansas, 
production  center  for  biological  weapons, 
contamination  of  a  local  stream  leading 
Into  a  nearby  river  with  toxic  material 
led  the  Army  to  buy  up  the  land  along 
the  stream.  Presumably  the  toxic  mate- 
rial is  diluted  when  it  feeds  into  the  river. 

I  do  not  find  this  safety  record  very 
reassuring. 

Eighth.  Defence  states  that  gases  are 
transported  according  to  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  V.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice; that  an  underlying  layer  of  sand  Is 
used  to  reduce  vibration  and  absorb  any 
leakage;  that  all  shipments  are  accom- 
panied by  a  trained  escort;  that  routes 
are  planned  to  avoid  populated  areas 
and  to  minimize  time  in  populated  areas; 
and  that  transported  agents  are  not  vol- 
atile. { 

Yet  In  the  ln{;ldent  reported  In  the 
Denver  railyarda.  these  statements  ap- 
pear to  the  contradicted.  I  rechecked  the 
faots  with  Dick  Kruse,  the  reporter  for 
KBT-TVyKBTR  in  Denver  and  found 
that  the  gondola  cars  carrying  large 
tanks  of  nerve  gas  that  he  filmed  in  the 
Denver  railyards  on  a  siding  had  no  sand 
under  them ;  the*  were  on  a  siding  in  the 
center  of  Denverj  for  most  of  the  night; 
that  he  had  sperit  about  1 14  hours  film- 
ing the  tanks  boih  from  the  groimd  and 
up  on  the  gondoki  cars  and  had  seen  no 
guards.  General  Hebbeler  also  stated  that 
GB,  presumed  to  be  the  agent  in  the 
tanks,  is  relatlvel^^  volatile. 

The  movementi  of  these  agents  by  rail 
is  fraught  with  danger;  the  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  h&s  reported  on  the 
alarming  increa^  In  derailment  and 
other  forms  of  rkilroad  accidents,  up  85 
percent  between)  1961  and  1967.  As  the 
Dunreith  accidei^t  Illustrated,  the  acci- 
dent need  not  o^cur  to  the  train  carry- 
ing the  gas;  it  might  be  caused  by  a 
passing  train.  If  the  accident  were  sim- 
ilar to  that  wtilch  occurred  in  Laurel, 
Miss.,  the  explosion  of  the  adjoining  train 
might  scatter  n^ve  gas  over  a  10-block 
area  of  a  city.  FJurthermore,  the  Trans- 
portation Safety]  Board  will  shortly  an- 
noimce  some  m^Jor  revisions  in  trans- 
portation safety '  regiilations  because  of 
their  inadequacies.  I  am  led  to  under- 
stand. J 

I  also  do  not  qnd  Defense's  reply  that 
the  statistical  probability  of  a  gas  trans- 
portation accident  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine because  we  have  never  had  one. 
Certainly  the  ar^  of  safety  and  reliabil- 
ity analysis,  as  Practiced  by  NASA  and 
the  AEC  for  example,  has  proceeded  far 
enough  to  give  spme  fairly  good  Indica- 
tions of  the  danfeers  involved. 

I  have  also  come  across  information 
available  to  the  public  on  the  transpor- 
tation of  biological  agents  that  causes 
me  grave  conceifi.  In  a  December  1967 
publication  issued  by  Fort  Detrick,  pro- 
cedures for  thej  careful  packaging  of 
biological  agents  i  were  described,  includ- 
ing a  crash  of  anj  surcraft  with  biological 
agent  containers  aboard.  The  packages 
are  designed  to|  protect  the  biological 
agents  that  are  being  shipped;  the  report 
concludes: 


Any  number  of 
ceptable    In    one 
commercial   alrllnis 


Bucb  packages  is  now  ac- 

klrcraft   for  shipment   by 

under   the   Official   Air 


Transport  Restricted  Articles  Tariff  No.  6-D. 
Technical  escort  Is  not  required.  However, 
current  regulations  of  the  Armed  Services 
require  technical  escort  for  any  shipment  In 
which  the  total  volume  of  etiologlc  agent  in 
all  packages  In  one  conveyance  exceeds  3 
gallons. 

Although  the  containers  survived  a 
crash  of  an  sdrcraft  going  120  knots  from 
about  40  feet  up  onto  desert  soil,  it  is 
highly  questionable  whether  they  would 
have  survived  a  midair  explosion  with 
metal  fragments  being  blown  about  or  a 
crash  at  greater  speeds  into  a  moun- 
tain cliff.  The  biological  agent  might 
well  have  been  vaporized,  wind  condi- 
tions might  carry  the  vapor  to  a  nearby 
community  with  disastrous  results.  As 
one  expert  has  said,  a  fraction  of  a  gram 
of  puiifled  bacteria  or  virus  in  aerosol 
form  could  be  sufficient  to  infect  anyone 
in  a  square  kilometer. 

The  publication  goes  on  to  indicate 
that  agents  may  be  shipped  to  Fort  Det- 
rick. Md.;  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.;  Edgewood 
Arsenal,  Md.;  Dover,  N.J.;  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md.;  Dugway,  Utah; 
Deseret  Test  Center,  Utah;  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base,  Fla.;  Oakland,  Calif.;  China 
Lake,  Calif.;  U.S.  Naval  Base,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.;  Crane,  Ind.;  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.; 
and  possibly  to  Canada.  Britain,  and 
Australia. 

Ninth.  Defense  states  that  we  have  a 
CBW  budget  of  $350  million  for  1969. 
That  budget  includes  $139  million  for 
napalm,  incendiary  weapons,  and  the 
like,  weapons  that  I  will  accept  as  not 
normally  falling  in  the  definition  of 
CBW.  It  contains  $81  million  for  tear  gas 
or  riot  munitions.  It  contains  $5  million 
for  herbicides. 

Yet  I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  this 
budget  figure.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  United  States  spent  about  $100 
million  for  defoliants  and  herbicides  last 
year.  I  cannot  believe  that  we  wUl  buy 
only  $5  million  this  year.  A  McGraw- 
Hill  investment  newsletter  states  that 
Edgewood  Arsenal  would  spend  about 
$420  million  in  1969  for  CBW  materials. 
And  this  is  only  one  center. 

Tenth.  Defense  states  that  the  Army 
does  use  discretion  in  placing  CBW  re- 
search contracts  with  academic  and  pri- 
vate institutions. 

Yet  it  is  reported  to  me  that  a  number 
of  biologists  have  been  approached  by 
an  individual  asking  them  to  undertake 
certain  specified  research  projects  with- 
out identifying  the  source  of  the  funds 
that  would  pay  for  the  work — presum- 
ably the  Army.  Academic  biologists  have 
also  indicated  that  they  would  not  under- 
take research  for  the  Army  on  CBW 
projects  if  it  weren't  for  the  great  short- 
age of  support  funds  in  this  field  of 
science. 

I  also  find  use  of  the  Smithsonian,  even 
if  not  on  CBW  itself  but  rather  in  deter- 
mining what  areas  might  be  suitable  for 
CBW  tests,  of  questionable  discretion  in 
view  of  the  Institution's  international 
reputation  and  need  to  keep  clear  of  any 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  its  work. 

Going  beyond  the  immediate  contra- 
dictions which  I  have  listed,  some  gen- 
eral comments  should  be  made.  First, 
the  unnecessary  secrecy  surrounding  our 
CBW  activities  from  both  Members  of 
Congress    and    the    public    should    be 


stripped  away.  A  policy  of  evasiveness  in 
responding  to  public  Inquiry  only  arouses 
more  suspicion  than  already  exists.  I 
found  Mr.  Poster's  reply  an  improvement 
over  the  information  provided  by  the 
Army  but  even  his  reply  has  contradic- 
tions that  require  clarification.  I  believe 
that  an  inquiry  calling  on  informed  and 
expert  opinion  is  required  to  resolve 
these  contradictions.  I  am  exploring 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  the  possibility  of  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  or  a  possible  investi- 
gation by  one  of  the  standing  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Senate.  I  expect  to  make 
a  recommendation  on  this  shortly. 

Second.  In  comparing  the  replies  of 
the  departments  I  found  a  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  definition  of 
policy  in  the  reply  received  from  Defense 
than  I  did  from  State.  Defense  at  least 
says  that  we  have  a  "no-first  use"  policy 
for  biological  warfare  and  implies  that 
we  have  the  same  policy  for  lethal  gas. 
The  State  Department  says  that  it  is  up 
to  the  President  to  decide  national  policy 
and  does  not  mention  "no-first  use"  in 
reply  to  these  questions.  In  contrast  with 
Secretary  Rusk's  rather  careful  exposi- 
tion of  a  no-first  use  policy  in  1965,  and 
a  justification  of  the  use  of  tear  gases  on 
humanitarian  grounds.  State  now  just 
says  that  it  is  the  President's  decision, 
almost  an  abdication  of  their  responsi- 
bility in  this  aspect  of  foreign  policy. 

Third.  Although  General  Hebbeler  de- 
fended use  of  incapacitating  agents  such 
as  teargas  by  saying  they  were  not  in- 
vented at  the  time  of  the  Geneva  protocol 
in  1925,  it  is  well  docimiented  that  tear 
gas  and  adamsite  were  extensively  used 
in  World  War  I.  The  records  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  for  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference  meeting  in  1931  which  I 
placed  in  the  Record  on  April  1,  also 
clearly  show  that  the  British,  the  French, 
the  Spanish,  the  Yugoslavs,  and  others 
stated  that  they  considered  teargas  and 
other  noxious  gasses,  even  if  nonlethal, 
to  be  included  in  the  wording  of  the 
Geneva  protocol.  Significantly,  neither 
the  Defense  nor  the  State  reply  justi- 
fied the  use  of  tear  gas  by  saying  that 
it  is  not  included  in  the  Geneva  proto- 
col— a  change  in  policy  from  General 
Hebbeler's  statement  and  Defense  and 
State's  earlier  justification  for  use  of 
tear  gas. 

Fourth.  I  find  the  use  of  incapacitating 
gas  in  conjimctlon  with  B-52  raids  and 
artillery  attacks,  and  the  use  of  defoli- 
ants as  an  antlfood  weapon  not  "the 
minimum  use  of  force  required"  or  a 
herbicide  or  defoliant  used  for  agricul- 
tural or  industrial  purposes  in  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  but  rather  chemical 
warfare.  This  is  a  cliange  from  our  policy 
in  World  War  n  when  President  Roose- 
velt said: 

Use  of  such  weapons  has  been  outlawed 
by  the  general  opinion  of  civilized  mankind. 
This  country  has  not  used  them,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  never  be  compelled  to  use  them. 
I  state  categorically  that  we  shall  vinder  no 
circumstances  resort  to  the  use  of  such 
weapons  unless  they  are  first  used  by  our 
enemies. 

Following  World  War  11  Adm.  Chester 
Nimitz  was  asked  about  the  toughest  de- 
cisions he  had  to  make.  He  replied : 
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There  were  a  lot  of  tough  ones.  I  think 
when  the  War  Department  suggested  the  use 
of  poison  gas  during  the  invasion  of  Iwo 
Jlma  that  was  a  trying  decision.  I  decided  the 
United  States  should  not  be  the  first  to 
violate  the  Geneva  Convention.  It  cost  many 
fine  Marines. 

Similarly,  in  the  Korean  war  we  went 
to  extraordinary  lengths  to  refute  Com- 
munist charges  that  we  were  using  germ 
warfare.  We  recognized  the  grave  impact 
that  belief  of  this  charge  would  have  on 
world  opinion. 

Yet  today,  although  we  state  that  we 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
protocol,  we  are  using  tear  gas  to  aid 
in  the  killing  of  the  enemy  and  we  are 
using  chemicals  as  an  anti-food  weapon 
and  in  a  way  that  may  well  have  long- 
term  destructive  effect  on  the  Viet- 
namese countryside.  This  latter  policy 
seems  unlikely  to  win  the  battle  for  the 
minds  of  the  uncommitted  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask,  Who  is  responsible  for  this 
change  In  our  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  policy?  Did  the  President  de- 
cide? Has  Congress  agreed  to  this 
change?  Do  the  American  people  accept 
this  new  policy  as  one  In  keeping  with 
the  principles  and  moral  precepts  of  our 
Republic?  This  question  demands  the 
most  thorough  review  and  debate.  I 
therefore  ask  President  Nixon  to  resub- 
mit the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  ratification  so  that  this 
review  can  be  made.  I.  for  one.  would 
like  to  know  where  the  United  States 
stands  on  this  Issue  today. 

Fifth.  I  find  it  Inconceivable  that  the 
United  States  would  knowingly  use  bio- 
logical warfare  even  as  a  matter  of  re- 
taliation. Defense  admits  that  we  have 
no  warning  system  to  tell  when  and  if 
such  an  attack  were  used  against  us.  Bi- 
ologists tell  us  that  the  purpose  of  bio- 
logical warfare  research  is  to  develop 
vaccine-resistant  strains  of  disease.  De- 
fense tells  us  there  Is  no  specific  therapy 
available  for  most  BW  agents  and  that 
vaccination  against  the  more  than  100 
agents  is  not  practical  and  would  prob- 
ably harm  the  health  of  the  individual. 

Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg,  Nobel  laureate 
biologist,  warns  that  loosing  a  biological 
agent  on  a  nation  might  well  result  In 
a  worldwide  epidemic  raging  out  of  con- 
trol with  new  mutant  strains  of  the  dis- 
ease developing  that  might  not  respond 
to  a  vaccine  even  if  one  were  initially 
available. 

Dr.  James  D.  Watson.  Nobel  laureate 
biologist  at  Harvard  who  served  on  a 
Presidential  Chemical  and  Biological 
Warfare  Advisory  Panel  from  1961  imtil 
1964  said  in  an  interview  that  he  thinks 
CBW  programs  should  be  discontinued 
because  they  are  not  a  good  way  of  win- 
ning wars — militarily  they  are  a  waste  of 
time.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  top 
people  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
never  gave  a  damn  about  it — it  becomes 
dangerous  with  a  suspicious,  hostUe  mili- 
tary who  are  losing  a  war,  so  will  try  it 
to  win. 

With  these  comments  in  mind,  I  urge 
the  United  States  to  give  fuU  support  to 
the  proposal  of  the  British  to  the  18- 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference  that 
biological  warfare  research  and  use  be 
fully    banned.    Research    on    vaccines 


against  diseases  can  be  conducted, 
openly,  with  the  results  available  to 
everyone.  An  open  inspection  system  has 
been  suggested,  one  in  which  all  biolo- 
gists would  report  by  word  of  mouth  any 
suspected  violation  of  the  ban  on  bio- 
logical weapons  research  or  manufacture. 
We  would  have  little  to  lose  and  much  to 
gain. 

Sixth.  I  urge  that  a  top-panel  of  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Defense, 
and  Independent  academic  experts  be 
convened  to  review  transportation  poli- 
cies for  chemical  and  biological  agents 
and  to  establish  the  strictest  transporta- 
tion standards  for  their  transportation,  if 
Indeed  such  transportation  is  needed. 

Finally,  I  intend  to  comment  further 
on  our  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
policies  and  practices  for  I  regard  them 
as  one  of  the  benchmarks  of  our  moral 
and  ethical  principles.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  it  makes  no  difference  how 
a  man  dies.  I  disagree,  let  me  draw  from 
General  Hebbeler's  briefing;  there  is  a 
principle  of  proportionality,  which  is  not 
only  a  general  principle  of  international 
law,  but  is  also  fundamental  to  moral 
law.  It  applies  even  though  the  target, 
the  weapon,  and  the  method  of  attack 
may  be  legitimate.  It  requires  that  bel- 
ligerents refrain  from  employing  any 
kind  of  violence  which  is  not  necessary 
for  military  purposes.  I  believe  that 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  are  not 
necessary  for  military  purposes.  Let  the 
United  States  take  the  lead  in  seeing 
that  they  are  baimed  from  use.  And  let 
the  United  States  refrain  from  using 
those  chemicals  which  begin  to  break 
down  the  thin  dividing  line  between  the 
long-standing  principle  of  no  first  use 
and  chemical  warfare. 

The  text  of  the  answer  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  follows : 

Aprh,  15,  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  D.  McCarthy, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McCarthy  :  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
March  7,  1969,  concerning  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare. 

Answers  to  each  of  your  questions  are  at- 
tached. Copies  of  reports  and  other  materials 
wbicb  are  relevant  to  the  questions  are  In- 
cluded. It  is  believed  this  information  re- 
sponds to  your  inquiries  on  an  unclassified 
basis.  There  are  areas  which  could  be  ex- 
tended and  amplified  by  classified  discus- 
sion. 

Sincerely, 

John  S.  Foster,  Jr.. 

Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering. 

Questions  and  Answers 
qttestion    1 

Is  it  our  national  policy  to  respond  In  kind 
to  a  gas  attack  against  the  nation?  Do  we 
state  that  we  will  use  lethal  gas  against  a 
nation  that  launches  a  gas  attack  against  us, 
rather  than  a  nuclear  attack?  Wouldn't  It  be 
cheaper  and  just  as  effective  to  retaliate 
with  another  weapon  with  which  we  have 
had  operational  experience? 
Answer 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  VS.  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  defensive  chemical-biological 
(CB)  capability  so  that  our  military  forces 
could  operate  for  some  period  of  time  In  a 
toxic  environment  if  necessary;   to  develop 


and  maintain  a  limited  offensive  capability 
In  order  to  deter  all  use  of  CB  weapons  by 
the  threat  of  retaliation  in  kind;  and  to  con- 
tinue a  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  area  to  minimize  the  poeslbUlty 
of  technological  surprise.  This  policy  on  CB 
weapons  is  part  of  a  broader  strategy  de- 
signed to  provide  the  U.S.  with  several  op- 
tions for  response  against  various  forms  of 
attack.  Should  their  employment  ever  be 
necessary,  the  President  would  have  to  au- 
thorize their  use.  The  U.S.  does  not  have  a 
policy  that  requires  a  single  and  invariable 
response.  Deterrence  Is  our  primary  objective. 
Chemical  weapons,  in  many  tactical  slttia- 
tlons,  are  more  efTective  than  conventional 
(high  explosive  and  projectile)  weapons.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  Is  believed  wise  to  deter  their 
use.  If  two  approximately  equally  effective 
military  forces  were  engaged  In  combat,  and 
one  side  Initiated  a  CB  operation,  it  could 
gain  a  significant  advantage  even  if  the 
opposing  side  has  protective  equipment.  Neu- 
tralization of  this  advantage  could  not  be 
achieved  with  conventional  arms. 

QUESTION     2 

Is  It  our  national  policy  to  respond  in  kind 
to  a  massive  biological  weapon  attack? 
Wouldn't  it  be  cheaper  and  infinitely  safer 
for  all  of  mankind  to  respond  to  a  biological 
weapon  attack  with  other  weapons  with 
which  we  have  had  oi>erational  experience? 

Answer 
The  U.S.  policy  and  Its  rationale  with  re- 
gard to  biological  warfare  is  generally  the 
same  as  that  for  chemical.  As  a  matter  of 
policy  the  U.S.  will  not  be  the  first  to  use 
biological  weapons,  but  we  are  aware  of  the 
capabilities  these  weapons  place  in  the  hands 
of  potential  adversaries.  For  this  reason  It  is 
Important  to  carry  on  our  R&D  program  in 
BW,  not  only  to  provide  necessary  equip- 
ment .such  as  detection  and  warning  devices, 
but  to  define  and  quantify  more  fully  the 
potential  threat  to  the  U.S.  from  these  weap- 
ons, and  the  hazards  involved  If  they  are 
ever  used  against  us. 

QUESTION  3 

If  our  gas  biological  warfare  efforts  are 
purely  defensive  in  nature,  what  steps  have 
been  taken  to  defend  our  public  from  these 
threats?  Why  hasn't  the  public  been  in- 
structed as  to  what  to  do  in  the  case  of  a 
nerve  gas  attack,  a  halluclnary  gas  attack, 
or  an  Incapacitating  gas  attack?  Do  we 
stockpile  antidotes,  serums,  and  vaccines  for 
gas  and  biological  attacks  at  medical  centers 
and  Instruct  people  where  they  are?  We  do. 
after  all,  Instruct  people  what  to  do  in  the 
case  of  nuclear  attack.  We  stockpile  supplies 
In  fall-out  shelters  that  are  marked  so  that 
the  public  will  know  where  they  are.  Why 
don't  we  do  the  same  for  the  threat  from 
gas  and  biological  weapons? 

Answer 

The  threat  to  the  U.S.  civil  population 
from  CB  attack  has  been  studied  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  these  analyses 
are  periodically  up-dated.  It  is  clear  that 
the  threat  of  CB  attack  is  less  significant 
than  that  of  nuclear  attack.  For  this  reason, 
more  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  civil  de- 
fense on  the  nuclear  threat. 

For  logistic  reasons  chemical  agents  do 
not  appear  to  pose  a  major  strategic  threat 
against  the  U.S.  For  example,  it  would  re- 
quire many  tons  of  nerve  agent  munitions 
to  carry  out  an  effective  attack  against  a 
city  of  a  few  million  people.  This  may  ap- 
pear inconsistent  with  the  high  toxicity  of 
the  nerve  agents,  but  for  many  technical 
reasons  such  as  the  difficulty  in  disseminat- 
ing the  agents  in  vapor  or  aerosol  form,  the 
dilution  of  the  agent  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
their  impingement  on  ground  and  vegeta- 
tion, it  is  correct.  For  this  reason,  the  U.S. 
does  not  maintain  stockpiles  of  therapeutic 
materials  for  nerve  agents.  Although  the  pos- 
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•IbUlty  of  the  employment  of  biological 
weapona  agaliut  D£.  population  centers  can- 
not be  ruled  out  tntlrely,  It  doee  not  pres- 
ently warrant  the  priority  given  to  defense 
against  the  affects  of  nuclear  weapons.  Re- 
search on  methods  of  detecting  and  warn- 
ing. Identifying,  aad  defending  against  bio- 
logical attack  are  continuing,  as  is  the  re- 
view of  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the 
threat. 

The  Office  of  CltU  Defense  has  developed 
an  inexpensive  buti  effective  protective  mask 
for  civilian  use,  atid  a  limited  production 
run  was  made  to  t^t  production  quality.  No 
large  scale  production  was  undertaken  be- 
cause of  the  low  ^timate  of  the  threat  as 
described  above.  Should  the  threat  to  the 
U.S.  population  ln<*ease,  this  mask  could  be 
produced  quite  rat>ldly  and,  together  with 
other  necessary  d^enslve  measures,  would 
afford  protection  against  both  chemical  and 
biological  attack.  Filtration  systems  have 
been  designed  and  tested,  and  these  could 
be  added  to  fall-out  shelters  to  afford  collec- 
tive protection  for  groups  of  people.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  etnergency  plans  developed 
by  the  Department  of  HEW  for  post-nuclear 
attack  medical  sup(>ort  would  be  applicable. 
The  emergency  packaged  hospitals,  for  exam- 
ple.^rovt^.  for  expansion  of  hospital  facili- 
ties by  the  equivalent  of  2500  hospitals  of 
aoo  bed  size  ! 

The  U.S.  does  n(^t  maintain  large  stock- 
piles of  medical  supplies  such  as  antibiotics 
and  vaccines  agalnlt  the  possibility  of  bio- 
logical attack.  Ther^  is  no  specific  antibiotic 
therapy  available  f*  meet  BW  agents.  As  for 
vaccines,  there  are  more  than  100  possible 
BW  agents,  and  prdduction  and  administra- 
tion of  100  vaccines  to  the  U.S.  population  is 
not  practical.  There!  is  medical  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  program  would  be  generally 
injurious  to  health Iln  addition  to  requiring 
prohibitive  expenditures. 

QXr^TION    4 

We  have  been  told  by  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Cyris  Vance,  that  the  "why" 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  Is  defense. 
Are  our  soldiers  in  liie  field,  Vietnam,  Korea. 
Germany,  and  sallo^  at  sea  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  41I  forms  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  attack?  Since  we  are  using 
marginal  forms  of  a  chemical  warfare  in  Viet- 
nam, are  our  forces  prepared  for  an  escalation 
In  the  use  of  cheijilcal  weapons?  Are  our 
troops  prepared  fo^  the  possibility  of  the 
enemy  responding  with  a  stronger  weapon 
than  the  incapacitating  gases  we  use? 
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and  protective  clotl^ng:  and  collective  pro- 
tection equipment  lor  vans  and  Communi- 
cation centers  is  being  developed  and  sup- 
plied US.  troops  U^  Vietnam  are  prepared 
for  possible  enemy  u^s  of  chemical  weapons. 

QUESTION    5 

Why  do  we  choosi  to  call  defoliants  her- 
bicides of  the  type  f^e  use  in  our  own  agrl- 
cultiu^  rather  than  themlcal  warfare?  What 
defoliants  or  chemicals,  If  any,  are  being  used 
in  Vietnam  to  destrpy  plant  life  which  are 
not  customarily  use*  in  the  United  States? 
To  what  extent  are  jthey  used?  What  is  the 
distinction  between  a  chemical  that  is  used 
to  destroy  crops  and  k  plant  disease  from  the 
field  of  biological  wai^fare  that  could  be  used 
against  rice  or  wheat  ^ 

Answer 

There  are  no  herblcidal  chemicals  used  in 
Vietnam  to  destroy  vegetation  which  have 
not  been  widely  used  in  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  cleirlng  areas  for  agricul- 
tural or  Industrial  pikrpoees. 

The  term  "defoliants '  Is  used  because  It 
properly  describes  the  purpose  of  its  use;  that 
is,  to  remove  leaves  fiom  Jungle  foliage  to  re- 


duce the  threat  of  ambush  and  to  Increase 
visibility  for  U.S.  Forces.  This  use  of  de- 
foliants has  saved  many  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  lives. 

There  are  several  distinctions  between  a 
chemical  herbicide  and  a  biological  plant 
disease.  The  biological  agents  are  living  plant 
pathogens,  and  may  be  spread  beyond  the 
area  of  attack  by  winds,  insects  or  animals. 
Chemical  herbicides  do  not  spread  In  this 
manner  beyond  the  area  of  attack.  Further, 
more  is  known  about  the'  effects  of  chemical 
herbicides  because  of  their  widespread  use 
throughout  the  world.  Each  use  of  herbicides 
or  defoliants  in  Vietnam  is  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Embassy  and  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

QT7ESTION    B 

Do  we  have  in  practice  or  in  policy  an  anti- 
food  policy  through  the  use  of  defoliants  In 
Vietnam?  What  are  our  plans  to  restore  the 
environment  of  Vietnam  which  has  sig- 
nificantly altered  as  a  result  of  our  defoliant 
policy?  Will  we  establish  a  commission  sim- 
ilar to  the  Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  Commis- 
sion that  operated  in  Nagasaki  and  Hiro- 
shima after  the  war  to  study  and  correct  some 
of  the  damage  that  we  caused? 

Answer 
The  U.S.  has  a  carefully  limited  operation 
in  South  Vietnam  to  disrupt  the  enemy's 
food  supply.  It  Is  limited  to  the  attack  of 
small  and  usually  remote  Jungle  plots  which 
we  know  the  VC  or  NVA  are  using.  Usually 
these  plots  are  along  trails  or  near  their  base 
camp  areas.  £^ch  such  operation  is  approved 
by  the  UJS  Embassy  and  the  government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Enemy  caches  of 
food,  principally  rice,  are  also  destroyed  when 
It  cannot  be  used  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 
These  limited  Allied  activities  have  never,  In 
any  single  year,  affected  as  much  as  one  per- 
cent of  the  annual  food  output  of  South 
Vietnam. 

To  date  surveys  have  shown  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  substantial  permanent  or  Ir- 
reparable damage  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
future  development  of  South  Vietnam,  at- 
tributable to  the  defoliation  effort.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  supported  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  studies  of  herbi- 
cides In  analgouB  areas,  and  I  am  attaching 
a  copy  of  their  report  "Response  of  Tropical 
and  Sub-Tropical  Woody  Plants  to  Chemical 
Treatments."  The  Department  of  Defense  also 
had  a  base  line  study  of  the  forests  of  Viet- 
nam prepared  entitled  "Forests  of  Southeast 
Asia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Texas,"  a  copy  of 
which  is  attached.  More  recently  a  study  "As- 
sessment of  Ecological  Effects  of  Extensive  or 
Repeated  Use  of  Herbicides"  was  done  by 
Midwest  Research  Institute,  a  copy  of  which 
is  attached.  This  study  was  reviewed  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  Judged  by  them  to  be  an 
accurate  and  competent  report.  Last  fall,  the 
Department  of  State,  with  Department  of  De- 
fense participation,  made  a  survey  of  the 
ecology  of  defoliated  areas.  One  of  the  scien- 
tists who  made  this  survey,  Dr.  Fred  Tschlr- 
ley  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  pub- 
lished his  report  in  ScieTice.  A  copy  of  his  re- 
port Is  attached. 

At  the  end  of  active  combat,  it  appears 
probable  that  there  will  be  agricultural  and 
forestry  activities  and  other  programs  which 
will  aid  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  The 
Department  of  Defense  would  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  as  necessary 
In  accomplishing  these.  The  Department  of 
Defense  supports  the  concept  of  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
limited  defoliation  program,  and  has  en- 
dorsed, in  principle,  proposals  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence for  such  a  scientific  study. 

qcEsnoN  7 
Why   do   we   exclude   incapacitating   gases 
such  as  those  used  In  combat  operations  In 
Vietnam,   from   the   chemical   warfare   cate- 


gory? Why  are  vomiting  gases,  IncapacltaUng 
gases,  and  other  Irritants  regarded  as  being 
different  from  other  forms  of  gas?  Apparently, 
we  have  a  policy  of  using  non-lethal,  or  at 
least  non-lethal  by  Intent,  gas  in  combat.  Are 
there  occasions  under  which  the  gases  In 
use  are  or  have  been  lethal?  Under  Secretary 
Vance  has  said  that  these  gases  are  not  chem- 
ical warfare  because  they  are  used  by  police 
for  riot  control  and  the  like.  Even  If  they  are, 
this  stUl  appears  to  be  a  policy  of  using  in- 
capacitating agents  as  an  offensive  weapon. 
Any  distinction  made  by  Secretary  Vance  is 
semantic  and  once  again  opens  the  credibil- 
ity gap. 

Ansuxr 

The  only  "incapacitating  gas"  in  use  by 
U.S.  Forces  in  Vietnam  is  the  riot  control 
agent  called  CS,  although  CN  was  also  au- 
thorized some  years  ago.  Both  are  tear  gases. 
There  Is  no  known  verified  instance  of  le- 
thality by  CS,  either  in  Vietnam  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  where  it  has  been  used  to 
control  disturbances  by  many  governments. 

Efforts  to  find  the  statement  you  attribute 
to  the  former  Deputy  Secretary  Vance  have 
been  unsuccessful.  A  copy  of  an  excerpt  from 
his  testimony  two  years  ago  before  the  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  (February  1967)  Is 
attached.  The  distinction  he  made  Is  that  the 
U.S.  has  never  used  biological  weapons,  nor 
have  we  used  lethal  chemical  weapons  -since 
World  War  I,  and  that  It  is  against  U.S.  policy 
to  initiate  their  use,  but  that  the  US  has 
used  riot  control  agents  and  herbicides.  It  Is 
believed  these  distinctions  are  still  valid. 

QUESTION    8 

What  precautions  are  taken  to  Insure  that 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  exp>eriments 
are  of  no  danger  to  the  public?  What  pre- 
cautions did  not  work  at  the  sheep  kill  at 
Skull  Valley  In  Utah?  What  precautions  are 
taken  when  the  Army  moves  chemical  agents 
from  a  plant  to  a  storage  depot  or  to  a  pwrt 
of  embarkation  or  an  airfield?  What  are  the 
risks  if  there  is  a  train  wreck?  Are  the  agents 
being  transported  volatile?  Is  the  statistical 
probability  of  an  accidental  discharge  of 
poisonous  chemicals  greater  than  of  the  prob- 
ability of  a  nuclear  explosion  from,  say,  an 
ABM  warhead?  What  can  be  done  to  counter 
the  damage  that  would  be  done  if  there  were 
an  accidental  discharge  of  a  chemical  agent 
while  In  transit  through  a  city  or  town? 
Answer 

Strict  safety  practices  are  enforced  at  lab- 
oratories which  do  research  on  CB  agents. 
Elaborate  systems  of  airtight  hoods,  air  fil- 
tration and  waste  decontamination  are  em- 
ployed. These  precautions  and  procedures  are 
reviewed  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
as  well  as  by  Department  of  Defense  safety 
experts.  The  equipment  and  building  designs 
developed  at  the  U.S.  Army  Biological  Lab- 
oratories, for  example,  have  been  generally 
accepted  throughout  the  world  as  the  ulti- 
mate in  safety  for  the  investigation  of  In- 
fectious diseases. 

With  regard  to  the  extremely  unfortunate 
Skull  VaUey  Incident,  the  exact  chain  of 
events  is  still  not  completely  understood.  A 
freak  meteorological  situation  was  probably 
a  major  contributing  factor.  This  matter  had 
been  carefully  reviewed  by  a  special  advisory 
committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  chaired  by  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  A  copy  of 
this  report  Is  included  for  your  information. 
This  committee  has  made  a  number  of  rec- 
ommei.datlons  concerning  test  limitations 
toxicological  and  environmental  investiga- 
tions, added  meteorological  facilities,  and  a 
permanent  safety  committee.  All  of  these 
recommendations  are  being  followed. 

Movement  of  chemical  agents  is  governed 
by  rules  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  The  material  Is 
shippwd    in    special    containers;    these    con- 
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talners  are  put  on  pallets  If  necessary  and  questiok  lo  ment  would  adversely  affect  a  nation's  deter- 
fully  restrained,  and  an  underlying  layer  ol  j^  y,^  jj^ve  the  capability  to  respond  to  a  rent  capability,  it  would  decrease  its  re- 
sand  Is  used  to  reduce  vibration  and  to  ab-  msaslve  nation-wide  gas  or  biological  war-  sponse  options,  and  it  would  ultimately  serl- 
sorb  agent  in  the  highly  unlikely  event  od  j^pg  attack?  That  is,  could  we  launch  a  slm-  ously  degrade  its  CB  defensive  capability, 
leakage.  All  shipments  are  accompanied  by  jj^,  ^nd  Immediate  attack  against  the  ag-  The  U.S.  is  committed,  as  President  Nixon 
a  trained  escort  detachment  equipped  with  gressor?  The  deterrent  effect  of  our  ICBM's  is  wrote  recently,  to  "exploring  any  proposals  or 
decontaminating  and  first  aid  equipment,  based  on  the  enemy's  knowledge  that  we  can  ideas  that  could  contribute  to  sound  weap- 
Routes  are  carefully  planned  to  avoid  popu-  ^^^  ^,n  respond.  ThU  has  been  a  policy  pub-  ons."  The  Defense  Department  is  fully  in 
lated  areas  to  the  greatest  extent  possible;  ncally  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Is  accord  with  mutual  arms  control  efforts  and 
and.  where  they  cannot  be  avoided  to  move  ^^^  same  true  in  the  field  of  chemical  and  supports  them  in  every  way  possible.  For 
through  them  carefully  and  with  as  little  biological  warfare?  example,  members  ol  the  Department  of 
delay  as  possible.  a    „  ^  Defense  will  Join  representatives  of  the  State 

The  precautions  taken— the  use  of  special  Answer  Department  and  Arms  Control  and  Dlsarma- 
tralns,  careful  routing,  controlled  speeds  and  The  answer  to  the  question,  as  stated,  is  ment  Agency  in  meeting  In  late  April  to  as- 
other    measures — make    a    train    wreck    ex-  no:   the  U.S.  could  not  launch  an  Immedi-  gjgt  the  United  Nations  Secretary  General's 
tremely  unlikely.  However,  even  further  steps  ate.  massive,  chemical  and  biological  attack,  group   of    14    consultant    experts    prepare    a 
are  taken  to  minimize  any  hazard  that  might  The  U.S.  has  the  technical  capability  to  do  report  to  the  Secretary   General  of  the  UN 
result  from  an  accident.  Buffer  cars  are  In-  this,  but  it  has  not  been  Judged  necessary  on  the  characteristics  of  CB  weapons, 
eluded  In  the  train,  the  escort  detachment  or  desirable  to  procure  and  Install  the  wea-  qttestion 
is   distributed    in    different   cars    to    provide  pon  systems  for  "Immediate  massive"  attack.  question 
prompt   full-train   coverage   in   emergencies.  The  carefully  controlled  inventories  are  ade-  Isn't  it  correct,  as  Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg 
and  transit  time  through  populated  areas  Is  quate   for   tactical   response   against   enemy  has  said,  that  biological  weapons  are  regarded 
minimized.    Although    the    agents    are    not  military  forces;  not  for  sUateglc  or  'nation-  as  a  tool  of  dubious  value  at  best? 
inert,    it   is   important    to   note   that   trans-  wide"  attack.  Answer 
ported  agents  are  neither  volatile  nor  in  the  question  ii  j^  jg  difficult  to  answer  this  question  wlth- 
gaseous  state.  They  are  liquid,  and  the  most  do  we  have  a  rapid  warning  system  that  out  knovring  the  context  in  which  Dr.  Leder- 
volatlle  is  about  eight  times  less  volatile  than  will  alert  the  public  to  a  chemical  or  bio-  berg  stated  his  conclusion,  nor  the  rationale 
water.  The  containers  are  not  under  pressure,  logical  attack?  he  used  in  arriving  at  It  There  are  a  number 
and  nerve  agents  are  rapidly  rendered  harm-  Answer  of  technical  uncertainties  about  the  effects 
less  by  fire.               ...,».  ^.     ,        ^  i..„*.  The  U.S.  has  developed  chemical  detection  of  biological  weapons,  but  thU  does  not  re- 
The  comparison  of  statistical  probabUlUes  ^^  warning  instruments  which  could  pro-  duce  the  vulnerability  of  the  U.S.  to  them, 
of  a  railroad  accident  and  subsequent  ms-  ^.^^^  ^^^^  components   for  a  national  alarm  nor  does  it  negate  the  potential  hazard  they 
charge  of  chemicals  or  accidental  explosion  svstem.  They  have  not  been  deployed  to  build  pose.  Until   such   time   as   It  can  be   proved 

.  ^^"""^  -"  device  is  very  difficult  because  ^^^^  ^  system.  However,  as  noted  above,  it  that  they  are  of  little  value  to  any  nation,  if 

Of  the  differences  between  them.  Extensive  j^  believed  that  the  threat  of  strategic  chem-  that   is   indeed   the    case,   or   until   reliable 

precautions  are   taken  to  P'oyiae  safety  in  ^^.^j  attack  Is  not  great.  Warning  against  bio-  mutual  arms  control  agreements  are  reached, 

both.  There  has  never  been  either  an  accl-  j          j  ^^             j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  difficult  tech-  it    would    be    imprudent    to    dii=miss    them 

dental  nuclear  explosion  or  an  accidental  dis-      „°, .„„,,„   o  „,.„n.,   .k».»  %,o<,  wo<>r,  .,.,.<,.occ  no-hti'.r 

charge  of  chemical   agent  during  shipment.  ^^K   nrotS  iLtrumenrwhrch  ^^^^^  '      '' 

This  absence  of  data  makes  It  impossible  to  J^^^,/^  ^ome  'b^'iogTcal  waTn\ng  capablUty  J^e  text  Of  the  answer  received  from 

oilculate  the  respective  probabilities  of  accl-  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  this  area  will  be  continued,  the  Department  of  State  follows: 

***^''  Aprti    7     IQfia 

In   the   unlikely   event   of   accidental   dls-  question  12  richard   D    McCarthy 

charge  in  a  city  or  town,  the  first  steps  would  Does   the   Army   use  any   discretion  as   to  HcmseofRelre^ntatives 

be  to  secure  the  area;   to  decontaminate  the  what    types    of    institutions   should    be    en-  wastiinaton  D C              ^' 

«3^,nH'?ttS''.,t^'l„^.Cnn*Jft«^'w.^^^^  couraged  Or  pressed  Into  accepting  funds  for  i>,,^/congressman   McCarthy:    The  Sec- 

any  individuals  who  came  in  contact  with  the  work    in    chemical    and   biological    warfare?  ,„»„,„  „„^    ,^„  r..,o^»^,    »,,.„.   r-^.,,,^1   o„rf 

^rmolUh^'t'^  rvXtfnim^eVars^uc^  Does  the  Army  see  any  confifct  in  asking  a  L'^ren'.'lg^ncvTave^rke^r/tTe- 

t^'^^bSVTuiclSSnrwrrSdrdecor-  ShU  lUTo  drrk"tTat  St  :^nfl?ct  P^^  r^^M^elvIn  ^^icTvou  ILTJT^^^ 

pose  nerve  agents.  Because  the  agents  have  with  the  Institution's  activities  abroad?  ^?;/f,?f^ni?^,  ,„  w^  f  r^^o?^]^  .tfpr^t^ 

low  volatility,  there  is  little  vapor  hazard.  ^„„,,„,  °"^  °"'°!i*'  F^^^^l  ^^^^  '^^^''^  ^  chemical 

however,  people  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  '*"*"'^^  and  biological  warfare. 

downwind  vicinity  as  a  matter  of  precaution.  The  Army  certainly  uses  discretion  in  se-  The  answers  that  follow  reflects  those  as- 

lectlon  of  all  of  its  contractors.  The  advice  pects   of   your   questions   that   come   within 

question   9  Qj  j^jjg  Smithsonian  Institution  was  sought  the    responsibilities    of    the    Department    of 

What  is  the  annual  cost  of  our  activities  m  identifying  a  suitable  institute  to  do  this  state   and   the  Arms  Control   and  Disarma- 

In  the  fields  of  chemical  and  biological  war-  work.  As  a  result,  they  submitted  a  proposal,  ment  Agency.  For  ease  of  reference.  I  have 

fare?   What   is   the   cost   of   munitions   and  which  was  accepted.  As  a  direct  consequence  repeated   the   questions    Questions   3   and   7 

weapons   In   these   fields?   Since  comparable  of  this  work,  there  have  been  45  papers  writ-  ^^  ^^^  ^e  answered  by  the  Department  of 

figures  are  available  for  our  procurement  and  ten  by  Smithsonian  scientists  and  published  r^^f^^^ 

research  programs  in  ICBM's,  the  ABM.  Po-  in  the  scientific  literature.  This  has  been    a  question   i 

larls,  and  similar  forces,  I  assume  they  can  remarkably   productive  scientific   Investlga- 

be  made  available  for  our  CBW  program.  If  tlon  brought  about  by  a  coincidence  of  in-  Is   it   our   national    policy    to   respond    In 

they  can't,  why  can't  they?  tereste  In  the  fauna  of  the  area.  ^^nd  ^  ^  g^s  attack  against  the  nation?  Do 

Answer  The    Smithsonian    Institution    was    never  we  state  that  we  will  use  lethal  gas  against  a 

Tr...,   TTo    „r^„H.t,„.=   i„    tho   r-T.   fl.iH  ^sked  to  do,  HOT  did  they  do,  any  "military"  nation   that   launches   a   gas   attack   against 

,   7h,.     tnt^'^^^I Tnrt   nnpnH,.^vu,«l'  chemlcal  and  biological  warfare  research.  It  "«,  rather  than  retaliate  with  another  weap- 

inclumngsmoke  fls^e  andlncendl^^^^  ^^^^,^   ^^^   scientific   investigations   appro-  on  with  which  we  have  had  operational  ex- 

ons,    is   $360   million   for   Fiscal   Tear    1969.  charter  and  obiectives  and  nub-  perience? 

■There  is  no  procurement  of  lethal  chemical  f,^^  vt       ,     ,i       .  «  oDjectiyes  ana  puo-  j-                                Answer 

<.».,.«t^   «,  r>f   h^,M,^»^ool   oiTonfo     (rto«-<.ii=   nf  Ushed  thc  significant  findings  In  the  sclen-  Answer 

^     Z*,?L^  o,-  infi^  i„  Th-  f;K  rt^!,»  f  tlfic  literature.  These  results  are  avaUable  for  Should  the  nation  be  attacked  with  either 

expenditures  are  given  In  the  table  below.)  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  government  gas    or    biological    weapons,    the    President 

CB  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1969  agency,  or  by  any  nation  or  scientist  wishing  would  decide  upon  an  appropriate  response. 
Procurement:                                              Million  to  do  so.  As  you  Indicate,  there  are  a  number  of  re- 
Smoke,  flame,  and  Incendiary $139  question  13  sponses  available   to  the  nation. 

Riot  control  munitions 81  would    the    United    States    or    any    other  question  2 

Herbicides  .. -         5  nMjor  nation  be  risking  Its  national  security  jg    ,t    ^ur    national    policy    to    respond    in 

Defensive  equipment 15  by  dispensing  with  chemical  and  biological  j^^d  to  a  massive  biological  weapon  attack? 

— — -  weapons  altogether,  especially  In  view  of  their  wouldn't  it  be  cheaper  and  Infinitely  safer 

Total 2W  many  skUls  with  weapons  that  have  already  for  all  of  mankind  to  respond  to  a  biological 

B  r»  X  *.F  been  used?  weapon    attack    with    other  weapons    with 

Ai^oVfi  o^rf  ho»i«  D    jt,  n                           Q  Answer  which  we  have  had  operational  experience? 

General  and  basic  R.  &  D 9  j^    ^^^                    ^^,^   j^            discussion    of  ._^-. 

Offensive  R.  &  D 31  Q^^^^ion   1   that  CB  weapons  are,  in   many  ''"'"'''       ,  .    .        „ 

?pcffnr.v«„tMnT;"— ' M  niilitary  stluations  more  effective  than  con-  ^^'^^''^"'T  °"  «"^"°°  ^  '"  **'"*""  ^P* 

Test  and  evaluation ^0  ....       ,                      ,t^                  ....           ^.  ..  ollcable  to  this  Question. 

ventlonal    weapons.   Thus,    a    nation    which  t""-""";  >-"  ^"'^  4"'='-' 

.pQ^^  _           _           90  lacked  CB  weapons  and  could  not  deter  or  question  4 

==  counter  their  use  would  have  to  consider  more  Why  do  ■ne  choose  to  call  defoliants  herbl- 

Operation  and  maintenance 20  extreme   measures.   Unilateral   CB   dlsarma-  cides  of  the  type  we  use  In  our  own  agrl- 
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culture  rather  tha^  chemical  warfare?  It  Is 
not  BUfflclent  to  sAy  as  Ambassador  Nabrlt 
did,  that  so-called  berbicldea  are  not  a  form 
of  chemical  warfakre.  It  only  extends  the 
credibility  gap  betfreen  our  statements  and 
our  practices.  Wh4t  Is  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  chemical  that  Is  used  to  destroy 
cropw  and  a  plant  disease  from  the  fleld  of 
biological  warfare  that  could  be  used  against 
rice  or  wheat?  [ 

Answer 

In  1966,  at  the  Tjnlted  Nations,  Ambassa- 
dor  Nabrlt   defended   United   States   use   In 
Vietnam    of    herblades    which    Involve    the 
same  chemicals  and  have  the  same  effects  as 
those  domestically  ised  In  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  a^d  many  other  countries, 
on  the   bsisls   that  { such   use  was  not  pro- 
hibited   by    the    Gfcneva    Protocol    of    1925 
("Protocol  for   the  Prohibition  of  the  Use 
In  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other 
Gases,    and    of    Ba<  terlologlcal    Methods    of 
Warfare").    Although    not    a   party    to    the 
agreement,    the   U.S .   Is   pledged    to   observe 
strictly  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Protocol.  The  Protccol  Is  not  without  am- 
biguity as  to  the  raage  of  prohibited  chem- 
ical  weapons.   For  Example,   few  nations,   if 
any,'  consider  the   Use  of  smoke,  flame  and 
Incendiary 'agents,  all  of  which  Involve  chem- 
icals and  are  asphy;:latlng  at  times,  to  con- 
stitute chemical  waitare  or  to  be  prohibited 
by  the  Geneva  Protccol.  Similarly,  League  of 
Nations  records  Indliate  that,  in  prohibiting 
poison  gas  warfare,  tie  Protocol's  drafters  did 
not  intend  to  prohibit  the  use  of  chemical 
anti-plant  agents.   iVhlle  some  nations   be- 
lieve that  the  use  or  chemical  herbicides  in 
war  is  prohibited,  w«  have  been  candid  about 
oxu   use   of   these    materials,   and   I   see   no 
credibility  gap  bet-ween  our  statements  and 
our  current  practice  i. 

In  regard  to  your  question  on  the  use  of 
chemicals  to  destroy  enemy  crops  as  com- 
pared with  the  use  of  plant  diseases  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  distinction  is  one  of  scale 
and  control. 

Herbicides  can  bs  employed  with  some 
precision  and  since  they  do  not  spread,  in 
the  sense  that  plar  t  diseases  spread,  they 
can  be  controlled.  Oi  the  other  hand,  plant 
diseases  are  living  organisms  capable  of 
causing  eplphytotlcs  (plant  disease  epidem- 
ics). Moreover,  naturally  occurring  plant 
disease  organisms  hive  been  known  to  be 
carried  by  winds  and  cause  destruction  of 
food  crops  many  hur  dreds  of  miles  from  the 
original  source  of  Inl  ectlon.  This  is  not  pos- 
sible with  chemical   lerbicldes. 

The  U.S.  has  nevei  used  plant  diseases,  or 
any  other  form  of  )lologlcal  weapon,  as  a 
weapon  of  war. 

QTTBJTTON    5 

Do  we  have  in  prac  ,lce  or  in  policy  an  anti- 
food  policy  through  ;he  use  of  defoliants  in 
Vietnam?  What  are  (  ur  plans  to  restore  the 
environment  of  VletE  am  which  has  been  sig- 
nificantly altered  as  (,  result  of  our  defoliant 
policy?  WUl  we  estab  Ish  a  commission  simi- 
lar to  the  Atomic  B(imb  Casualty  Commis- 
sion that  operated  In  Nagasaki  and  Hiro- 
shima alter  the  war  to  study  and  correct 
some  of  the  damage  that  we  caused? 
Aniwer 

There  are  two  purjioses  served  by  the  use 
of  chemical  herbicid's  in  South  Vietnam: 
one  Is  to  clear  Jungle  foliage  In  order  to  In- 
crease visibility  on  the  ground  and  from  the 
air;  the  other  purpcse  is  to  destroy  only 
those  specific  food  (rops  being  grown  by 
Viet  Cong  forces.  ther«  by  increasing  the  logis- 
tics burden  on  the  «nemy  by  causing  him 
to  divert  human  and  rther  resoiu'ces  to  non- 
combat  activities.  Tie  same  chemicals  are 
used  for  both  purix>si!8. 

With  regard  to  this  effect  of  the  use  of 
herbicides  on  the  Vl(  tnamese  environment. 
Ambassador  EUswortU  Bunker  established  a 
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special  Inter-agency  committee  In  1968  to 
make  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  program. 
The  committee's  task  was  to  assess  the  mili- 
tary benefits  of  the  program  in  relation  to  Its 
costs,  and  to  study  its  effects  upon  the  ecol- 
ogy of  the  country.  The  review  indicated 
that.  In  general,  herbicide  operations  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  accomplished  without  sig- 
nificant permanent  dameige  to  the  ecology  of 
the  country.  In  this  regard,  I  am  enclosing 
an  article  from  the  31  Ppbruary  1960  Issue 
of  "Science."  which  was  written  by  Pred  H. 
Tschlrley,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Dr.  Tschlrley  served  on  the  review  committee. 
There  is  certainly  much  merit  in  a  long 
range  study  of  the  ecological  effects  of  herbi- 
cides in  Vietnam.  Such  studies  in  combat  are 
obviously  difficult  at  present  but  should  b« 
initiated  as  soon  as  practicable. 

QXTKSnON    B 

Why  do  we  exclude  incapacitating  gases 
such  as  those  used  in  combat  operations  In 
Vietnam  from  the  chemical  warfare  cate- 
gory? Why  are  vomiting  gases.  Incapacitating 
gases,  and  other  Irritants  regarded  as  being 
different  from  other  forms  of  gas?  Apparently 
we  have  a  policy  of  using  non-lethal,  or  at 
least  non-lethal  by  Intent,  gas  In  combat. 
Are  there  occasions  under  which  the  gases  In 
use  are  or  have  been  lethal?  Under  Secretary 
Vance  has  said  that  these  gases  are  not 
chemical  warfare  because  they  are  used  by 
police  for  riot  control  and  the  like.  Even  If 
they  are  this  still  appears  to  be  a  policy  of 
using  Incapacitating  gas  as  an  offensive 
weapon.  Any  distinction  made  by  Secretary 
Vance  is  semantic  and  once  again  opens  the 
credlblUty  gap. 

Answer 
The  only  antl-f)ersonnel  agent  used  by  the 
U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  is  the  riot  control 
agent  CS.  better  known  as  tear  gas.  This 
chemical  riot-control  agent  has  been  widely 
used  by  governments  around  the  world  for 
the  control  of  domestic  disturbances.  We 
have  no  verified  reports  from  Vietnam  of  any 
occasion  in  which  this  gas  has  been  lethal. 
To  the  contrary,  we  have  many  reports  of 
lives  being  spared  by  the  use  of  tear  gas.  The 
fact  that  tear  gas  is  used  for  the  control  of 
riots  by  governments  responsible  to  their 
people  provides  an  objective  standEird  for  dif- 
ferentiating It  from  other  chemical  weapons. 

QITESnON    8 

Would  the  United  States  or  any  other 
major  nation  be  risking  its  national  security 
by  disi)ensing  with  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  altogether,  especially  in  view  of 
their  many  skills  with  weapons  that  have 
already  been  used? 

Answer 
The  potential  risk.  If  any,  posed  to  the  se- 
ciirity  of  the  U.S.  and  other  states  by  dis- 
pensing with  these  weapons  altogether  con- 
tinues to  be  a  matter  for  our  consideration. 
It  will  require  particular  study  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  proposed  ban  on  all  biologi- 
cal weapons  introduced  by  Great  Britain  at 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee (ENDC)  last  summer.  It  is  expected  that 
the  results  of  the  cvurent  study  being  under- 
taken by  the  United  Nations  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, especially  with  regard  to  the  security 
implications  of  these  weapons,  will  provide 
additional  Insights  into  this  problem. 

QXTESTION    9 

Why  isn't  the  United  States  inlUatlve  in 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  control  and 
dlsarmanent  as  active  or  apparent  as  it  is  In 
the  field  of  nuclear  weapons? 

Answer 

The  very  nature  of  the  threat  posed  by  nu- 
clear weapons  required  that  the  U.S.  Join 
with  other  nations  in  achieving  agreement  in 
this  area  on  a  priority  basis. 

The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 


Agency  has  long  been  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  controlling  lethal  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  To  this  end  ACDA  has 
undertaken  a  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
search on  the  verification  aspects  of  possible 
arms  control  measures  relating  to  these 
weapons.  While  the  results  of  these  studies 
have  been  encouraging,  the  research  Is  not 
yet  at  the  point  where  specific  measures  for 
International  consideration  could  be  recom- 
mended. 

QUESTION     10 

Lethal  chemicals  have  not  been  \ised  at  all 
in  warfare  by  the  major  powers  for  the  past 
fifty  years  and  biological  weapons  have  never 
been  used.  Why  shouldn't  we  initiate  steps 
at  the  international  level  to  dispense  with 
those  weapons  altogether,  beginning  with  bio- 
logical weapons? 

Answer 

We  would  agree  with  you  that  It  may  be 
advantageous  to  focus  new  arms  control  ar- 
rangements on  these  weapons,  beginning  vrith 
biological  weapons.  Accordingly,  the  U.S.  has 
expressed  Its  willingness  to  give  serious  study 
to  the  British  proposal  banning  microbiologi- 
cal methods  of  warfare  which  would  supple- 
ment the  1925  Geneva  Protocol.  Submitted  to 
the  ENDC  in  1968,  the  U.K.  proposal  called 
for  a  prohibition  on  the  production,  posses- 
sion and  use  in  any  and  all  circumstances 
of  microbiological  agents. 

QUESTION     1 1 

What    are    the    United    States'    plans    for 
bringing  up  limitations  on  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  other  international  forums? 
j^  Answer 

j3The  U.S.  has  on  numerous  occasions  ex- 
pressed its  interest  in  participating  in  dis- 
cussions which  may  promote  progress  in 
achieving  effective  arms  control  measures  in 
the  field  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
Most  recently,  on  March  18,  1969,  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  instructed  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion to  the  ENDC  to  "Join  with  other  delega- 
tions in  exploring  any  proposal  or  ideas  that 
could  contribute  to  sound  and  effective  arms 
control  relating  to  these  weapons."  President 
Nixon's  message  hopefully  will  lead  each  del- 
egation to  undertake  new  and  productive 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  controlling 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  It  should  be 
recalled  that  the  U.S.  in  1966  co-sponsored 
the  operative  part  of  a  UN  General  Assem- 
bly resolution  which  called  upon  all  States 
to  observe  strictly  the  principles  and  objec- 
tives of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol.  Moreover, 
Just  last  year  the  U.S.  played  a  leading  role 
In  the  creation  by  the  UN  Secretary-General 
of  a  consultant  experts  group  to  study  the 
effects  of  CB  weapons.  (The  U.S.  is  one  of 
foiu-teen  countries  represented  in  that 
group.)  The  results  of  that  study,  expected 
by  July  1969,  should  contribute  to  the 
ENDC's  consideration  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  control  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons. 

I  hope  that  the  above  answers  will  help  to 
clarify  some  of  the  policy  Issues  about  which 
you  have  expressed  concern.  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

H.  G.  TORBIST,  Jr., 
AcHng  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

The  text  of  the  reply  received  from 
the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  Charles  W.  Yost  follows: 

March  28,  1969. 
Hon.  RICHARD  D.  McCarthy, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McCarthy  :  I  have  read 
your  recent  letter  on  the  subject  of  chemical 
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and  biological  warfare  with  great  Interest. 
Frankly  I  must  say  that  many.  Indeed  almost 
all  of  the  questions  you  raise  relate  to  na- 
tional policy  matters  which  do  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  my  office.  I  have  there- 
fore taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  your  let- 
ter to  the  Department  of  State  so  that  an  ap- 
propriate response  can  be  prepared  in  the 
near  future. 

You  ask  about  the  degree  to  which  the  U.S. 
has  shown  initiative  in  this  aspect  of  disarm- 
ament and  you  ask  what  our  plans  are  at  the 
UN  for  bringing  up  limitations  on  the  use 
of  these  weapons.  I  am  attaching  to  this  let- 
ter a  copy  of  Resolution  2454  which  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  20  De- 
cember 1968  with  our  support.  Although  the 
U.S.  was  not  itself  an  original  co-sponsor  of 
this  Resolution  we  worked  actively  behind  the 
scenes  in  its  drafting  and  along  with  106 
other  members  of  the  General  Assembly  voted 
for  It  (none  voted  against  It.  only  Guinea 
and  Malawi  abstained) .  You  will  note  that 
by  this  Resolution  the  General  Assembly 
condemns  all  actions  contrary  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  and  calls 
for  strict  observance  by  all  States  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  contained  therein.  It 
also  asks  the  Secretary-General  to  appoint 
experts  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  conse- 
quences of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical weapons,  and  to  transmit  this  report 
to  the  Elghteen-Natlon  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee In  Geneva  by  July  1.  1969,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  UN  in  time  for  consideration 
of  the  report  Itself  at  the  next  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  September. 

The  Resolution  further  recommends  that 
governments  give  the  report  wide  distribu- 
tion through  all  media  in  order  to  acquaint 
public  opinion  with  its  contents.  Since  the 
adoption  of  this  Resolution  the  Secretary- 
General  has  designated  the  following  con- 
sultant experts  to  assist  In  the  preparation 
of  this  report : 

Dr.  Tibor  Bakacs.  Chief  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Public  Health.  Budapest. 

Dr.  Hotse  C.  Bartlema,  Head  of  the  Micro- 
biological Division  of  the  Medical-Biological 
Laboratory,  National  Defense  Research  Or- 
ganization. Rljswljk,  Netherlands. 

Dr.  Ivan  L.  Bennett,  Former  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.C.  Currently  Deputy 
Director,  New  York  University  Medical  Center. 

Dr.  S.  Bhagavantam,  Scientific  Adviser  to 
the  Ministry  of  Defense,  New  Delhi. 

Dr.  Jlri  Pranek,  Head  of  the  Military  In- 
stitute for  Hygienic  Epidemiology  and  Micro- 
biology, Prague. 

Dr.  Yoslo  Kawaklta,  President  of  University 
of  Chlba,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  Chlba 
City,  Japan. 

M.  Victor  Moulin,  Ingenleur  en  chef  de 
I'Armement,  Paris. 

Dr.  M.  K.  McPhail,  Director  of  Chemical 
and  Biological  Defense,  Defense  Chemical, 
Biological  and  Radiation  Laboratories,  De- 
fense Research  Board,  Ottawa. 

Academician  O.  A.  Reutov.  Professor  at  the 
Moscow  State  University,  Moscow. 

Dr.  GulUermo  Soberon,  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biochemistry,  National  Auton- 
omous. University  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City. 

Dr.  Lars-Frik  Tammelln,  Chief  of  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Chemistry,  Research 
Institute  for  National  Defense,  Stockholm. 

Dr.  Berhane  Tiumellsan,  Bacteriologist  of 
the  Imperial  Laboratory  and  Research  In- 
stitute. Addis  Ababa. 

Colonel  Zblgnlew  Zoltowskl,  Professor  of 
Medicine,  Director  of  the  Intsltute  of  Epi- 
demiology, Warsaw. 

Sir  Solly  Zuckerman,  Scientific  Adviser  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
London. 

These  experts  held  their  first,  organiza- 
tional session  in  Geneva  In  late  January  1969 


and  adopted  their  terms  of  reference  as  well 
as  an  outline  for  their  study.  It  was  further 
decided  by  the  group  that  they  would  re- 
convene in  Geneva  on  16  April  for  a  period 
of  approximately  two  weeks. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
background  and  expertise  assembled  in  this 
group  give  grounds  to  expect  that  their  re- 
port will  contribute  significantly  to  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  this  subject  at  both 
the  ENDC  and  the  General  Assembly. 

I  hope  you  will  find  this  letter  not  only 
responsive  to  your  request  but  encouraging. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  W.  Yost. 


WHY  NOT  TURN  THE  ARMY  CORPS 
OF  ENGINEERS  LOOSE  ON  THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  WATER  POL- 
LUTION? 

(Mr,  REUSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce 
H.R.  10316  to  expand  the  responsibili- 
ties, and  I  hope  also  the  imagination,  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  water 
quality  improvement.  Instead  of  putting 
all  their  resources  and  skilled  manpower 
into  increasingly  marginal  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  power  projects,  let  us 
turn  the  Corps  loose  on  building  the 
sewerage  systems  and  waste  disposal 
plants  which  the  Nation  so  desperately 
needs  if  we  are  ever  to  enjoy  clean  water 
again. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  a  splendid 
organization.  It  was  founded  by  George 
Washington.  Its  civil  works  program  be- 
gan in  1824  when  the  Corps  received  a 
small  sum  to  begin  the  improvement  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  This 
peacetime  responsibility  was  placed  on 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  because  at 
that  time  it  was  the  only  body  of  men  in 
the  Federal  service  with  appropriate 
training  and  skill  to  perform  works  of 
internal  improvement. 

The  corps'  civil  works  program  was 
expanded,  on  a  tentative  and  experi- 
mental basis,  to  flood  control  in  1917.  In 
1936  it  was  given  nationwide  flood-con- 
trol responsibility.  At  the  present  time, 
the  corps  also  generates  hydroelectric 
p>ower,  provides  water  storage  for  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  use,  conducts 
beautification  and  recreation  activities, 
and  carries  on  extensive  research  and 
development.  It  constructs  works  of 
be&ch  erosion  control  and  hurricane  pro- 
tection; it  is  studying  the  possible  re- 
building or  replacement  of  the  Panama 
Canal;  it  has  full  responsibility  for  the 
water  supply  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  benefits  the 
civil  works  program  confers  on  the  Na- 
tion, the  fact  that  this  function  is  per- 
formed by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  an  important  advantage  to  our  na- 
tional defense.  It  serves  to  maintain 
within  our  Military  Establishment  the 
largest  engineering  force  in  the  world, 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  types  of 
hea^fy  construction,  and  already  orga- 
nized, geographically  dispersed,  and  im- 
mediately available  to  fulfill  urgently  and 
rapidly  fluctuating  military  requirements 
in  the  event  of  a  war  emergency. 


The  corps  also  has  a  water  quality 
program.  Frequently,  this  hsis  taken  the 
form  of  building  an  upstream  dam  to 
store  seasonal  high  water  and  releasing 
It  later  to  augment  low  flow.  This,  of 
course,  is  dilution,  not  solution  of  pol- 
lution. In  some  cases,  and  I  am  thinking 
particularly  of  the  Klnzua  Dam  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  corps'  flow  augmentation 
program  has  meant  making  a  mud  flat 
in  a  beautiful  mountain  area,  in  order 
to  Eichieve  a  scarcely  noticeable  reduc- 
tion of  stench  in  waters  a  hundred  miles 
downstream. 

In  aid  of  navigation,  the  corps  dredges 
out  harbors  and  ship  channels  annually 
around  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Sanitary  and  industrial  wastes  concen- 
trate in  these  harbors  and  channels,  and 
form  a  large  part  of  the  dredge  spoil 
which  the  corps  removes.  Tlien  the  corps 
dumps  the  spoil  in  the  open  water  of  the 
lakes.  The  corps  pollution  abatement  pro- 
gram here  is  concerned  with  abating  pol- 
lution caused  by  its  own  dredging  ac- 
tivities. 

The  corps  is  responsible  for  enforcing 
section  13  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  1899.  which  makes  it  unlawful  to  dis- 
charge any  refuse  other  than  sanitary 
sewage  into  navigable  water  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  corps  is  making  commend- 
able progress  in  identifying  industrial 
solids,  such  as  fly  ash,  mill  scale,  and 
wood  fibers,  which  are  being  discharged 
into  our  navigable  waterways  by  neigh- 
boring industries,  and  is  also  making  a 
half-hearted  attempt  to  stop  these  in- 
dustries from  using  navigable  streams  as 
their  trash  dumps,  or  at  least  to  make 
them  pay  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

The  corps  has  pioneered  in  installation 
of  sewage  treatment  plants  in  watercraft. 
It  has  experimented  with  numerous  types 
in  its  own  vessels,  and  is  getting  experi- 
ence which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  en- 
tire shipping  industry. 

But,  like  many  old  agencies  with 
splendid  records  in  war  and  peace,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  suffers  from  harden- 
ing of  the  arteries.  It  tends  to  limit  it- 
self to  tried  and  true  old  solutions  to  new 
problems.  All  too  often  its  solution  to  a 
navigation,  flood  control,  water  quality 
problem  is — build  a  dam,  and  the  bigger 
the  better.  Its  historic  mis.sion  continues, 
even  though  nearly  all  the  feasible  dam 
sites  on  major  rivers  have  already  been 
used,  flood  plain  zoning  is  increasingly 
a  cheaper  method  of  flood  control,  more 
irrigated  land  merely  results  in  more  ag- 
ricultural surpluses,  and  more  dredged 
river-channels  for  navigation  further 
demoralize  our  railroad  industry.  Worse, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  passion  for  con- 
struction threatens  to  destroy  the  eco- 
logical balance  of  some  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful rivers  and  estuaries. 

H.R.  10316  will  give  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers an  alternative  to  big  dams.  Let 
the  flght  on  water  pollution  become  for 
the  Corps  the  moral  equivalent  of  war. 
Instead  of  fighting  man  and  nature,  let 
the  Army  flght  the  enemies  of  man  and 
nature — sewer  sludge,  coliform  bacteria, 
fertilizer  and  pesticides  washed  off  farm 
land  into  lakes,  industrial  poisons,  all 
manner  of  waterborne  muck  and  slime. 
Let  the  Corps  of  Engineers  expand  its 
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research  and  development  for  water 
quality  improvement.  Let  It  go  forwau-d 
with  pilot  projects  of  the  same  massive 
scope  and  irresistible  momentum  as  its 
high  dams.  For  example,  let  there  be  a 
project  to  collect  purify,  store  and  reuse 
storm  waters  of  some  great  city  now 
awash  with  seitrage  in  its  combined 
storm-sanitary  system  every  time  It 
rains.  Let  there  be  a  baslnwide  project 
to  collect  all  the  sanitary  and  industrial 
waste  water  of  a  watershed,  before  or 
after  primary  treatment,  purify  it.  store 
it  In  a  reservoir,  and  use  it  for  down- 
stream navigation  and  water  supply.  Let 
there  be  pilot  pjojects  for  storing  such 
waters  underground  and  dispersing  them 
to  depleted  aquiliers. 

The  navigatioii  and  flood  control  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  unlike 
the  sewage  tieatment  construction 
grants  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  are  all  Federal 
programs.  They  do  not  ordinarily  require 
matching  funds  |rom  the  States  and  lo- 
cal conteunities,  Uncle  Sam  pays  the 
bill  to  protect  business  and  property. 
Should  it  not  do  the  same,  at  least  for 
pilot  projects,  flo  protect  the  public 
health  and  enviixinmental  amenity  of 
all  the  people?      1 

H.R.  10316.  therefore,  would  provide 
for  the  new,  missive  water  pollution 
abatement  actlvifties  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  coexist  side  by  side  and  in 
healthy  competition  with  the  more  timid 
partial  grant-in-aid  sewage  treatment 
program  of  the  Ffederal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration.  The  FWPCA 
program,  even  if  it  were  adequately 
funded,  gives  on|y  fractional — 30  per- 
cent or  so — grant!  for  water  purification 
works,  leaving  to  the  locality  the  impos- 
sible task  of  so4king  the  homeowner 
through  the  real  estate  tax  for  the  lion's 
share  of  the  cost. 

Furthermore,  ihe  program  is  gro- 
tesquely underfunded.  Though  Congress 
has  authorized  $lj  billion  for  fiscal  1970 
for  antiwater  pollution  grants,  the  actual 
budget  request  is  la  miserable  $214  mil- 
lion. Fortune  magazine  estimates  that  at 
least  $3  billion  a  jfear  is,  in  fact,  what  is 
required. 

IS,   pursuant  to   H.R. 

-dam  fetish,  and  in- 

ts  to  the  job  it  ought 

ll-out  attack  on  water 
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So  let  the  Co 
10316,  cease  its  b 
stead  turn  its  tal 
to  be  doing — an 
pollution. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.4.  10316 
A  bill  to  authorize  land  direct  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  engtge  In  public  works  for 
waste  water  puriqcaUon  and  reuse 
Be  it  enacted  by  ^e  Se-nate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  0/  kmerica  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. That  the  (torps  of  Engineers,  U.S 
Army,  U  authorized  and  directed  to  Include 
In  Its  clvU  works  program  projects  for  re- 
search, developmenlt.  demonstration  and 
construction  of  wo^ks  for  the  collection 
purlflcatlon,  storage;  and  or  reuse  of  storm 
waters,  sanitary  se\iage,  waterborne  indus- 
trial wastes,  and  othtr  Uquld  wastes.  Its  civil 
works  program  shall  give  priority  to  those 
projects  which  reflect  the  most  favorable 
ratio  of  envlronmenlal  benefits  to  costs  The 
projects  authorized  liy  this  Act  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  of  Title  33,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Sectlors  701-701C,  relaUng  to 
flood  control  projects. 


THE  JULY  1968.  REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION  ON 
TRAVEL— A  CONSTRUCTIVE  DOC- 
UMENT 

(Mr.  REUSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  February 
1968,  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Travel  submitted  to  the  President, 
through  the  Industry -Government  Spe- 
cial Task  Force  on  Travel,  its  prelim- 
inary recommendations  for  increasing 
travel  to  the  United  States. 

In.  March  1968,  the  President  requested 
the  Commission  to  develop  long-term 
recommendations.  Those  long-term  rec- 
ommendations were  submitted  to  the 
President  by  the  Commission  on  June 
29,  1968. 

Because  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  are  in  my  judgment  sound,  and 
should  be  promptly  implemented,  I  in- 
clude herewith  the  letter  of  transmittal 
and  the  text  of  the  report,  with  less  im- 
portant matter  omitted  : 
Prestoentiai.  Commission  On  Travel. 

June  29,  1968. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Mr.  President:  This  final  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Travel  describes  positive 
actions— principally  by  the  private  sector- 
taken  during  the  past  six  months  at  your 
request  to  Increase  foreign  travel  to  the 
United  States.  It  also  summarizes  necessary 
further  actions — principally  by  government — 
which  must  be  token  to  reduce  the  travel 
deficit  and  meet  U.S.  long-term  balance-of- 
payments  objectives. 

Many  travel  Incentives  have  been  devel- 
oped since  January  1.  The  foreign  vUltor  to 
the  U.S.  can  obtain  sizable  discounts  on 
everything  from  plane  fares  to  hotel  accom- 
modations. His  entry  U  faster  and  smoother- 
hU  reception  more  hospitable.  Travel  to  the 
U.S.  U  possible  for  thousands  of  foreign  fam- 
Ules  who  could  not  have  entertained  the 
thought  before. 

However.  clvU  disorders  are  discouraging 
travel  to  the  U.S.  by  foreign  tourists.  Legis- 
lation and  voluntary  restraints  will  not  re- 
duce travel  abroad  by  Americans  to  the  de- 
gree originally  expected. 

The  spread  between  our  travel  expendi- 
tures and  receipts  Is  projected  to  grow  to  »4 
billion  by  1975  unless  far-reaching  measures 
are  adopted.  The  only  feasible  soluUon  Is  a 
tremendous  Increase  In  Inbound  travel— an 
enormously  difficult  challenge.  To  reduce  the 
U.S.  travel  deficit  below  $1  billion  by  1975 
annual  travel  receipts  must  be  double  the 
annual  percentage  Increases  of  the  past  eight 

There  Is  a  solution. 

Industry  and  government  must  expand  on 
the  start  Initiated  by  the  Commission  to  re- 
package and  reprice  travel  to  the  U  S  and 
ensure  that  potential  foreign  travelers  are 
made  aware  of  these  new  developments  Un- 
less the  90th  Congress  enacts  pending  legis- 
lation waiving  visa  requirements,  our  1969 
foreign  visitor  promotions  will  go  to  press 
with  a  vltol  element  missing. 

Government  efforts  of  a  nature  and  scale 
lar  different  from  those  previously  mounted 
should  be  put  Into  moUon.  emphasizing  in- 
novation and  leadership  in  achieving  a  strong 
and  permanent  commitment  from  private  in- 
dustry to  federal  objectives. 

The  scope  and  emphasis  of  federal  pro- 
grams must  be  altered  drastically.  The  US 
Travel  Service  has  been  a  major  disappoint- 


ment. It  has  not  built  support  with  Congress 
and  private  Industry  or  substantiated  its  ef- 
fectiveness. Its  reputation  gravely  Inhibits  Its 
ability  to  hire  and  hold  effective  personnel 
and  obtoln  necessary  appropriations  from 
Congress.  Revamping  USTS  within  the  same 
mold  stands  little  chance  of  changing  its  rep- 
utation and  strengthening  its  personnel  soon 
enough. 

I  believe  USTS  should  be  replaced  by  a  new 
independent  agency,  oriented  to  balance-of- 
payments  objectives.  Unlike  the  USTS,  the 
new  agency  should  concentrate  on  engaging 
the  resources  of  private  Industry.  However,  as 
there  U  insufficient  time  for  action  by  the 
90th  Congress,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
go  with  the  USTS  during  the  balance  of  1968. 
If,  over  the  next  six  months,  it  performs  no 
better  than  in  the  past  and  fails  to  follow 
the  lead  now  established,  a  reorganization 
bill  should  be  submitted  when  the  91st  Con- 
gress convenes. 

There  also  exists  a  pressing  need  for  a  new 
private,  non-profit  organization  which  would 
orient  all  U.S.  travel-related  firms  toward 
balance-of-payments  objectives.  This  organi- 
zation could  be  called  the  International  Trav- 
el Institute.  Its  membership  would  Include 
the  spectrum  of  travel  enterprises,  and  state 
and  local  organlzaOons  which  have  cooper- 
ated so  effectively  with  the  Commission.  Its 
activities  would  encompass  the  manv  opera- 
tional elements  of  the  Foreign  Visitor  Pro- 
gram—from convention  solicitations  to  the 
preparation  of  multilingual  guidebooks  to 
advertising  and  promotion. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  government  agency 
and  the  private  Institute  be  separate  entities. 
Firms,  states  and  munlclpallUes  must  be  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  Foreign  Visitor  Pro- 
gram, but  they  find  it  difficult  to  Justify  con- 
tributions to  federal  programs  not  subject  to 
their  control.  They  will,  however,  support  a 
private  assoclaUon  which  becomes  the  in- 
strument through  which  federal  objectives 
can  be  programmed. 

Private  support  for  the  Institute  would 
come  from  dues,  Joint  advertising  programs, 
grants  for  market  research,  and  subscriptions 
to  and  advertising  in  Institute  publications 
DUcusslons  with  stote  travel  organizations 
and  a  cross-section  of  travel-related  firms 
convince  me  that  significant  non-federal  fi- 
nancing would  be  available  to  the  InsUtute— 
provided  that  the  private  sector  Is  convinced 
of  the  government's  serious  commitment  to 
the  Foreign  Visitor  Program. 

— Government  support  for  the  Institute 
would  be  by  contracts  of  the  USTS  (or  Its 
successor).  Appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment agency  should  be  from  a  special  fund 
derived  from  30  percent  of  the  taxes  to  be 
levied  on  international  travel  Ockets. 

— I  recommend  that  you  appoint  a  prepar- 
atory oommlBslon  to  obtain  the  private  sector 
financial  support  for  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Travel  Institute,  and  then  to  incorpo- 
rate It  as  a  private,  non-profit  organization 
Respectfully, 

Robert  M.  McKinnet. 

Rh»ort  to  the  Prbident  or  the  Unhtd 
States  From  the  Premdential  Commission 
on  Travel 

A.  immb>iate  program 
1.  Accomplishments 

Actions  which  could  be  Implemented 
quickly  and  have  an  impact  on  Inbound 
travel  during  1966  have  been  accomplished 
ensuring  a  smaller  U.S.  travel  deficit  In  1968 
than  would  otherwise  occur.  These  and  other 
meaeuifls  under  way  will  also  have  longer- 
term  Impact. 

1968  has  witnessed  the  following  signifi- 
cant developments,  initiated  by  the  Task 
Force  and  the  Commission: 

February 
The    Industry-Government    Special    Task 
Force  on  Travel  submitted  to  the  President 


April  21,  1969 
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Its  recommendations  for  Increasing  travel  to 
the  U.S. 

U.S.  airlines  Increased  1068  budgets  for 
advertising  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  tie.5  million,  up  95.5  million  frcm  1M7. 

The  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  authorised 
six  international  and  ten  domestic  air  car- 
riers to  bring  3.000  travel  agents,  tour  oper- 
ators and  travel  editors  to  the  U.S.  for  fa- 
miliarization tours  in  1968. 

Major  car  rental  companies  offered  10  per- 
cent discounts  to  foreign  visitors. 

Bdarch 

At  the  President's  request,  the  Commission 
began  implementing  recommendations  of  the 
Task  Force  and  developing  further  long-term 
recommendations. 

A  nation-wide  campaign  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  private  firms  for  1068-69  Foreign 
Visitor  Program  was  launched. 

April 

Transatlantic  air  carriers  adopted  special 
round-trip  famUy  rates  for  residents  of  Ehi- 
rope  and  the  Middle  East  traveling  to  the 
U.S.  In  1968.  The  new  directional  fares  repre- 
sent a  reduction  of  between  11  and  38  per- 
cent on  trips  to  the  U.S.  which  originate  in 
Europe  or  the  Middle  East. 

Domestic  air  fares  for  foreign  visitors 
traveling  within  the  continental  U.S.  were 
reduced  50  percent. 

Special  new  railway  fares  reducing  the  cost 
of  round-trip  tickets  by  25  percent  became 
available  to  foreign  visitors. 

The  travel  industry  and  the  USTS  be- 
gan promoting  stopovers  In  the  U.S.  by  visi- 
tors to  the  Olympic  Games  In  Mexico  City. 

State  governors  Issued  proclamations  urg- 
ing all  citizens  to  encourage  visits  by  friends 
to  the  U.S.  and  to  receive  foreign  visitors 
hospitably. 

May 

The  Foreign  Visitor  Hospitality  Card  Pro- 
gram, providing  a  wide  range  of  attractive 
discounts,  became  operational.  The  card 
makes  available  a  variety  of  dlscounte,  rang- 
ing from  10  to  50  i>ercent,  offered  by  6,000 
establishments  throughout  the  nation.  In- 
cluded are  over  300,000  hotel  rooms. 

The  Hospitality  Card  became  a  major 
theme  of  the  $16.5  million  advertising  cam- 
paign mounted  by  U.S.  airlines  abroad. 

Round-trip  sea  fares  to  the  U.S.  on  trips 
originating  in  Europe  were  reduced  20  per- 
cent. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  asked  U.S.  in- 
ternational corporations  to  assist  generaUy 
with,  and  to  provide  incentives  for.  travel  to 
the  U.S.  by  their  foreign  employees. 

June 

Experimental  one-stop  entry  procedures 
commenced  at  international  alrpoits  In  New 
York  and  San  Antonio.  The  new  system  Is 
enabling  most  Inbound  travelers  to  clear  Im- 
migration, customs,  health  and  agricultural 
Inspections  In  about  16  minutes. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  eliminated 
admission  fees  for  foreign  visitors  at  na- 
tional parks  and  other  recreational  areas. 

Major  International  ports  of  entry  adopted 
broader  usage  of  standard  multl-llngttal 
signs  and  directional  symbols. 

The  Commission's  recommendations  on  a 
long-term  Foreign  Visitor  Program  for  the 
U.S.  and  the  organizational  structure  re- 
quired for  Ita  implementation  were  submitted 
to  the  President. 

July 

A  144-page  pocket-size  booklet  listing  aU 
dlscounta  available  to  Hospitality  Card  hold- 
ers was  distributed  worldwide. 

The  Advertising  Council  launched  a  $5 
million  nation-wide  public  service  campaign 
urging  Americans  to  Invite  friends  from 
abroad  to  visit  the  U.S.,  and  to  receive  for- 
eign visitors  hospitably. 


Other  Actions  Underway 

An  amendment  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  which  would  waive  visa  re- 
qulrementa  for  business  and  pleasure  vlslta 
of  up  to  90  days  has  been  reported  out  by 
House  Committees.  It  Is  scheduled  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  House  In  July.  Senate  action 
is  pending. 

The  motion  picture  industry  delivered  the 
first  of  a  series  of  one-minute  television 
commercials  designed  to  promote  travel  to 
the  U.S.  These  are  to  be  distributed  overseas 
this  fall. 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  has  developed  low- 
cost  medical  Insurance  for  foreign  visitors 
and  Is  attempting  to  solve  marketing  prob- 
lems. 

The  U.S.  began  negotiations  with  Canada 
to  increase  duty-free  allowances  granted 
Canadian  resldenta  returning  from  the  U.S. 

A  bill  has  been  drafted  to  exempt  from 
federal  excise  tax  foreign  visitor  purchases 
of  cars,  for  eventual  export. 

2.  Actions  not  taken  by  Government 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  not  ac- 
cepted the  recommendation  that  the  USTS 
appropriation  for  1969  be  programmed  and 
substantiated  at  $30  million.  USTS  requested 
only  $4.7  million  for  FY  1969,  and  Is  consid- 
ering requesting  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  only  $1.3  million.  Justification  of  ita 
request  was  based  merely  on  expansion  of 
existing  programs. 

Recommendations  urging  implementation 
of  "Bernstein  Report"  suggestions  to  im- 
prove Department  of  Commerce  balance-of- 
paymente  travel  statistics  have  not  been 
acted  upon. 

Recommendations  concerning  Customs 
pre-clearance  and  oral  declaration  procedures 
have  not  been  acted  upon. 

3.  Outlook  for  1968 

Although  considerable  progress  has  been 
achieved,  the  Foreign  Visitor  Program  will 
not  reach  full  effectiveness  In  1968.  The  un- 
favorable Impact  abroad  of  our  civil  dis- 
orders, the  time  needed  to  Implement  recom- 
mendations, the  further  delay  before  actions 
become  fully  effective,  and  the  continuing 
inadequacy  of  U.S.  Government  efforts,  pre- 
clude immediate  accomplishment  of  goals 
established  for  the  U.S.  Foreign  Visitor  Pro- 
gram. 

Important  design  and  structural  elemente 
of  the  1960  program.  Including  enactment  of 
visa  waiver  legislation,  must  be  ready  by 
November.  1968,  five  months  from  now. 
Therefore,  major  U.S.  efforts  should  now  be 
concentrated  on  1969  and  beyond. 

B.     LONG-TERM     PROGRAM 

I.  Recommendations 

The  following  summarizes  the  Commis- 
sion's long-term  recommendations. 

(a)  A  new  PH>relgn  Visitor  Program  should 
be  adopted  with  the  objectives  of:  (1)  an 
annual  growth  of  U.S.  receipts  from  foreign 
travel  of  15  to  18  percent,  double  the  aver- 
age annual  Increase  of  the  past  eight  years; 
and  (2)  a  redirection  of  industry  toward  the 
international  travel  market. 

(b)  The  scope  and  anphasls  of  federal 
programs  must  be  altered  drastically,  con- 
centrating on  actions  that  wlU  demonstrably 
strengthen  our  balance  of  paymenta.  The 
programs  should  emphasize  innovation  and 
leadership  in  achieving  the  permanent  In- 
volvement of  private  Industry. 

This  will  involve  the  creation  of  new  pro- 
grams aimed  at  increasing  expenditures  by 
foreign  visitors.  FH)r  example:  promoting 
visits  by  Canadians,  and  more  affluent  travel- 
ers from  other  primary  marketa;  devising 
programs  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
producta  by  visitors;  and  designing  tours  and 
conferences  of  special  interest  to  the  emerg- 
ing class  of  technocrata  In  Europe,  Japan  and 
Latin  America. 


Effective  market  research,  which  govem- 
meat  has  deferred,  should  be  guiding  cur- 
rent programs.  USTS  has  dissipated  a  limited 
travel  budget  by  undertaking  too  many  pro- 
motional activities  Itself — activities  which 
private  industry  could  have  carried  out  more 
effectively. 

(c)  Two  organizations  should  be  estab- 
lished to  Implement  the  Program:  a  reori- 
ented, vitalized  government  travel  office;  and 
a  new  private  organization,  created  with  full 
government  support,  broadly  representative 
of  travel-related  firms  and  state  and  local 
organizations. 

(d)  As  there  is  insufficient  time  for  tlie 
90th  Congress  to  consider  alternatives,  the 
Commerce  Department  should  reorient  U.S. 
Travel  Service  objectives  and  programs.  The 
national  interest  requires  that  in  January, 
1969,  a  hard  look  be  taken  at  the  degree  of 
success  attained.  If  USTS  continues  to  prove 
unequal  to  the  task,  a  reorganization  plan 
should  be  submitted  early  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress creating  a  new  National  Travel  Office 
as  an  Independent  agency. 

(e)  There  should  be  created  Immediately 
a  separate,  private  organization,  to  be  known 
as  the  International  Travel  Institute,  with 
which  diverse  private  enterprises  could  iden- 
tify, and  through  which  they  could  collab- 
orate with  the  government.  It  would  carry 
out  operational  elements  of  the  Foreign  Visi- 
tor Program;  for  example,  advertising,  pro- 
motion, convention  solicitation,  tour  operator 
relations,  and  visitor  reception  services.  In 
Ita  method  of  operation  the  Institute  would 
follow  the  example  of  the  British  Travel  As- 
sociation and  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau. 

(f)  Government's  commitment  should  be 
increased  to  annual  appropriations  of  $30 
million.  It  should  seek  commensurate  com- 
mltmenta  from  Industry  and  state  and  local 
tourist  organizations. 

(g)  Appropriations  for  the  USTS  or  Ita 
successor  (Including  funds  for  contracta  with 
the  Institute)  should  be  from  a  special 
fund  made  up  of  amounta  equal  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  from  the  ticket  tax  on 
international  travel.  (As  a  precedent.  30  per- 
cent of  U.S.  Customs  receipta  Is  set  aside 
for   the  disposal   of   agricultural  surpluses.) 

Support  of  private,  state,  and  local  travel 
organizations  for  the  Institute  should  come 
in  the  form  of  dues.  Joint  prog^rams.  granta 
for  market  research,  and  subscriptions  to 
and  advertising  In  Institute  pubtJcHlons. 

(h)  A  preparatory  commission  should  be 
appointed  to  obtain  private  sector  financial 
support  for  the  proposed  Institute  and  then 
to  Incorporate  it  as  a  non-profit  organization. 

2.  Long-term  outlook 

Economic  and  social  forces  are  causing 
Americans  to  travel  more  and  spend  more 
abroad.  U.S.  disposable  Income,  and  the 
proportion  of  it  spent  on  foreign  travel, 
are  increasing;  more  Americans  want  to 
travel  abroad:  new  airplanes  with  larger 
capacities  and  greater  speeds  will  soon  bring 
lower  fares.  Unfortunately,  the  disposable 
Income  base  from  which  foreigners  finance 
their  travel  is  smaller  than  that  of  U.S. 
resldenta.  As  a  result,  the  U.S.  lost  $2.1  bil- 
lion in  ita  travel  account  last  year,  and  un- 
less there  Is  a  basic  change  in  the  factors 
Involved,  the  sprecul  between  U.S.  travel  pay- 
menta and  receipta  will  widen — probably 
reaching  $4  billion  by  1975. 

Legislation  to  motivate  deferment  of  non- 
essential foreign  travel  has  not  been  enacted. 
Voluntary  restralnu  will  wear  thin  with  the 
passage  of  time.  A  government-sponsored 
"F^y  American"  campaign  could  res\ilt  In  a 
net  reduction  of  our  foreign  earnings 
through:  reduced  exporta  of  U.S.  airplanes, 
reduced  foreign  airline  promotion  of  the 
U.S.  as  a  tourist  attraction,  and  foreign 
government  counter  measures. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  larger  part  of  any 
significant   reduction   In   the   travel    deficit 
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must   come   from    the   Foreign   Visitor   Pro- 
gram. Given  projections  of  U.S.  expendltvires 
abroad  for  travel, ,  achieving  the  President's 
request  for  a  redaction  of  the  travel  deficit 
win  require  a   15  !to   18  percent  annual  in- 
crease   in    travel    Receipts    through    1975 — a 
difficult  challenge.]  An  all-out  effort  by  pri- 
vate   enterprise    t<)    attract   foreign    visitors 
to  this  country  1^  not  likely  without  gov- 
ernment leadership.  The  U.S.  travel  Indiistry 
Is    fragmented,    se|ls    primarily    to    the    do- 
mestic travel  marUet,  and  Is  little  concerned 
with  Inbound  International  tourism.  At  the 
same  time,  govern^ient  programs  are  Inade- 
quate. They  do  not  concentrate  on  balance- 
of-payments  objectives  or  needed  priorities. 
They  provide  no  leadership   to   the  private 
sector.  Prior  to  thej  Task  Force  and  the  Com- 
mlsson,  government  and  private  efforts  had 
not    been    croas-ffrtUlzed    or    coordinated. 
The  travel  deficit  ^U  continue  to  deteriorate 
unless  counteractliig  steps  are  taken  at  once. 
Fortunately,  maiy  foreigners  put  heavier 
emphasis  on  travel' In  their  budget  priorities 
than    do    Amerlcai|8.    Potentially    rich,    un- 
tapped  markets   ate   emerging   abroad   as   a 
result    of    Improvlpg    world-wide    standards 
of  living.  The  slz0  and  lmj>ortance  of  the 
United  S.t^ttes,  and  Its  Influence  on  many  as- 
pe<^  of  'life  In  otHer  nations,  place  It  In  a 
unique  position  In  terms  of  potential  tourist 
Interest.  The  U.S.  Remains  at  the  top  of  the 
"want  to  visit"  11^  of  most  European  na- 
tions. These  factor^.  If  properly  capitalized, 
make  the  goals  of  j  the  Foreign  Visitor  Pro- 
gram feasible.  If  farelgn  travelers  are  to  be 
attracted  away  from  alternative  destinations, 
the  U.S.  must  becopie  more  competitive  and 
Invest  larger  sums  in  advertising  and  promo- 
tion. Foreign  travelers  must  be  made  aware 
of  new  developments  which  make  the  U.S. 
lees  expensive  and  ikiore  attractive  as  a  tour- 
ist destination.  A  doncerted  program  to  Im- 
prove  the  domestli  travel   product  will   be 
needed   to:    establlah   reception  centers;   co- 
ordinate hoet  programs;  create  multl-Ungual 
guide  services;  develop  a  nation-wide  hostel- 
Ing  system;  lower  iosts  selectively;   Increase 
purchases  of  U.S.  goods  by  foreign  visitors; 
and  expand  the  scope  of  travel  by  foreigners. 

3.  Organizktional  rationale 
A  government  agency  operating  alone  has 
the  advantages  of:  ^sponslveness  to  Admin- 
istration policy;  opiratlng  without  the  con- 
stalnts  of  conflicting  private  viewpoints; 
availability  of.  services  and  facilities  of  other 
government  agfenclei;  Etccess  to  public  funds: 
and  prestige.'  It  facts,  however,  the  Inherent 
difficulty  of  a  goveriment  entity  engaging  In 
promotional  activities.  But  more  basic.  It  pre- 
cludes active  participation  by  the  private 
sector  In  the  goveminent's  program.  It  Is  not 
sufficient  for  Involvfement  of  industry  to  be 
limited,  as  In  the  paat,  to  participation  In  ad- 
visory groups;  ther^  must  be  a  partnership 
Involving  goals,  programs,  and  use  of  man- 
power. ' 


As  an  alternative, 


the  Foreign  Visitor  Pro- 


gram could  be  carr  ed  out  by  a  private  In- 
dustry association.  This  has  the  advantage 
of  flexibility  of  operation.  Promotional  activ- 
ities could  be  conducted  for  which  govern- 
ment agencies  are  inot  particularly  suited. 
This  form  of  organization  would  provide 
Identity  and  assoclajtlon  for  the  diverse  pri- 
vate organizations,  ftnd  create  a  format  for 
a  cohesive  Interactlbn  of  efforts  within  the 
travel  industry.  If  la  does  not  succeed,  activ- 
ities can  be  terminated  without  statutory  re- 
visions, and  personnel  changed  without  clvU 
service  restrictions. 

However,  private  industry  currently  does 
not  have  sufficient  interest  In  the  interna- 
tional travel  market  to  launch  the  Foreign 
Visitor  Program  by  itself.  It  also  Is  question- 
able whether  a  private  corporation  should  be 
given  sole  responsibility  for  a  task  which  Is 
of  such  Importanc^  to  the  future  of  the 
United  States. 


Our  recommendations  for  implementing 
the  Foreign  Visitor  Program — through  a  gov- 
ernment travel  office  and  a  private  Insti- 
tute— provide  a  unique  system  Involving  two 
organizations  with  complementary  roles,  each 
responsible  for  what  It  does  best,  but  with  a 
single  purpose.  The  dual  structure  could  help 
remove  the  basis  of  distrust  in  the  relation- 
ship of  future  Congresses  to  new  government 
programs. 

The  system  also  provides  a  basis  for  direct 
cooperation  with  regional  associations  of  the 
states.  The  wide  variations  In  geography,  cli- 
mate, and  man-made  attractions  across  the 
United  States  make  such  regional  grouping 
logical  for  the  promotion  of  foreign  tourism. 
Each  region  Is  similar.  In  terms  of  tourist 
attractions,  to  a  separate  country  and  should 
be  {ux>moted  as  such.  In  addition,  enthusi- 
asm, dedication  and  emotion  are  needed  to 
promote  tourism.  Residents  of  the  separate 
regions  can  best  provide  this  type  of  support. 
The  Institute  or  the  government  travel  office 
could  reinforce  regional  programs  by  par- 
ticipating in  Joint  promotional  activities 
with  the  regional  associations,  matching  to 
some  extent  their  funds  expended  on  pro- 
grams outside  the  United  States.  The  promo- 
tional dollar  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  states  thus  would  be  stretched. 

Discussions  with  the  travel  Industry  Indi- 
cate that  private  financing  and  support  can 
be  obtained  for  programs  of  the  Institute  pro- 
vided that  the  private  sector  is  convinced  of 
the  Federal  Government's  serious  commit- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Visitor  I*rogram.  The 
largest  commitments  would  probably  be  for 
specific  promotional  programs  and  projects  of 
direct  Interest  to  member  organizations, 
rather  than  to  the  general  operating  budget. 
For  example,  a  New  York  City  reception  cen- 
ter might  be  financed  by  New  York  State,  the 
City  of  New  York  and  local  Industry.  An  ad- 
vertising  campaign  in  Spain  might   be  fi- 


nanced by  Pan  American  World  Airways  and 
Trans  World  Airlines.  In  each  case,  the  gov- 
ernment travel  office  could  provide  financial 
support  by  contract  with  the  Institute. 

While  attempting  to  improve  and  vitalize 
the  USTS  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  the  least  complicated  alternative 
for  the  government  office,  the  USTS  record 
does  not  engender  confidence  in  the  outcome 
of  such  efforts.  Changes  in  federal  travel 
programs  must  be  sufficient  to  convince 
Congress  and  private  industry  that  a  new 
effort  is  being  launched  which  is  capable  of 
far  greater  achievements  and  which  Justi- 
fies their  full  suppwrt. 

A  newly-established  independent  agency, 
having  as  its  prime  objective  the  build- 
ing of  foreign  travel  receipts,  would  have 
the  benefit  of  fresh  consideration  by  Congress 
and  the  advantage  of  dramatizing  the  govern- 
ment's program. 

4.  Budget  requirements 
Our  program  analysis — including  a  review 
of  the  programs  of  foreign  national  tourist 
offices — indicates  that  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment hopes  to  redress  the  deficit  in  the 
travel  account,  research  and  development 
programs  are  urgently  needed  to  guide  both 
Industry  and  government  Investment;  and 
heavy  advertising  will  be  needed  to  provide 
the  best  return  on  this  Investment,  generate 
additional  advertising  by  private  organiza- 
tions, and  encourage  the  travel  Industry  to 
redirect  Its  efforts  at  foreign  markets.  There 
Is  a  need  for  leadership  to  demonstrate  new 
activities.  Identify  new  markets  and  develop 
new  days  of  promoting  all  markets. 

The  Commission  has  costed  the  elements  of 
the  recommended  Foreign  Visitor  Program 
and  has  arrived  at  an  annual  budget  esti- 
mate of  $30  million.  This  sum  would  eventu- 
ally be  divided  between  the  government 
travel  office  and  the  Institute,  as  follows: 


Travel 
Office 


International 

Travel 

Institute 


Program  planning  and  research J500,000            {830.000 

Centra!  administration 550.  000               760,  000 

Operation  ol  foreign  offices  and  promotional  activitiM 2,350,000          6.790,000 

Industry-Government  coordination 605,  000 

Product  and  service  development 695,000 

Direct  advertising None 

Budgettotal : 4,700,000         25,000,000 


5, 620.  OOO 
11.000.000 


Prior  to  the  Institute  becoming  fully  op- 
erational, some  reallocation  of  the  $4.7  mil- 
lion programmed  for  the  government  travel 
office  will  be  necessary,  including  "seeding" 
funds  for  the  Institute. 

The  growth  of  the  Institute's  budget  will 
dep>end  on  how  soon  additional  Congressional 
appropriations  are  voted,  and  how  rapidly 
nonfederal  commitments  are  obtained. 

I.    PROGBAMS    COMPLETED 

[Omitted) 

n.  ACTIONS  ON  WHICH  PROGBESS  IS  BEING  MADE 
BUT   HAS   NOT   YirT   BEEN   COMPLETED 

[Omitted] 

m.  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  WHICH  NO  CONCRETE 
ACTION   HAS  BEEN  TAKEN 

[Omitted] 

IV.    LONG-TERM    PROGRAMS 

(Summarized  from  the  Commission's 
"National  Travel  Program  Report") 

Introduction 
Forecasts  of  U.S.  travel  expenditures 
abroad  through  1975  indicate  that  future 
annual  increases  in  travel  receipts  must  aver- 
age 15  to  18  percent  annually  If  the  travel 
deficit  is  to  be  less  than  $1  billion  by  1975. 
This  is  double  the  annual  Increase  In  U.S. 
travel  receipts  over  the  past  eight  years.  It 
represents  an  enormously  difficult  challenge 


which  cannot  be  met  unless  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  private  industry  discard  their 
past  attitude  of  indifference  toward  encour- 
aging Inbound  international  travel. 

The  U.S.  travel  Industry  consists  of  a  frag- 
mented, widely-dispersed  group  of  enterprises 
often  too  small  to  be  concerned  with  busi- 
ness outside  their  local  areas.  Even  for  those 
firms  with  broader  horizons,  the  size  and 
potential  of  the  domestic  market  serve  to 
diminish  their  Interest  In  selling  U.S.  tour- 
Ism  abroad.  The  only  major  U.S.  firms  vitally 
concerned  with  Inbound  International  tour- 
Ism  are  international  carriers.  However,  be- 
cause of  similarity  of  service  and  Intensity  of 
competition,  profit  motives  dictate  that  a 
high  percentage  of  their  promotional  efforts 
be  devoted  to  selling  their  Individual  com- 
panies, rather  than  the  U.S.  That  portion  of 
their  advertising  which  Is  devoted  to  pro- 
moting the  U.S.  often  concentrates  on  lim- 
ited destination  areas.  Thus,  some  of  the 
most  attractive  U.S.  tourist  assets  are  not 
being  promoted  by  the  carriers. 

Analysis  Indicates  that  coordination  and 
an  Intensification  of  effort  could  be  profita- 
ble for  both  government  and  private  Indus- 
try. Potential  untapped  markets  have 
emerged  as  a  result  of  continuing  improve- 
ment In  the  world-wide  standard  of  living.  A 
new  middle  class  Is  emerging  In  many  foreign 
countries  with  four  weeks'  paid  vacation  and 
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the  financial  capacity  for  travel.  The  French 
market  Is  one  example:  In  the  period  1962- 
1970.  the  number  of  skilled  workers  vrtll  in- 
crease 14  percent;  Junior  management  per- 
sonnel, 39  percent;  and  technical  employees, 
56  percent.  There  will  be  30  percent  more 
engineers  and  48  percent  more  senior  man- 
agement personnel.  Many  of  these  people  in- 
tend only  to  travel  to  neighboring  countries, 
but  they  can  be  influenced  to  make  more 
distant  tripe  If  adequate  promotional  pro- 
grams are  directed  toward  them.  These  po- 
tential visitors  must  be  made  aware  of  U.S. 
tourist  attractions  and  convinced  they  can 
afford  them. 

The  size  and  importance  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  influence  on  many  aspects  of 
life  in  other  nations  place  it  in  a  unique 
position  in  terms  of  potential  tourist  inter- 
est. Surveys  continually  show  that  most  for- 
eigners cite  the  U.S.  as  the  first  country  they 
would  choose  to  visit  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. These  advantages,  if  properly  capi- 
talized, could  ensure  the  U.S.  success  In 
attracting  visitors  in  spite  of  the  higher  costs 
of  traveling  to  the  U.S.  and  the  relatively 
lower  purchasing  power  of  many  potential 
foreign  visitors.  Even  lower  Income  foreign- 
ers should  be  susceptible  to  "once  In  a  life- 
time" vacations  in  the  U.S. 
Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  United  States  Travel 
Service,  as  declared  In  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961,  are: 

"To  strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  promote 
friendly  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  United  States  by  encouraging  foreign 
residents  to  visit  the  United  States  and  by 
facilitating  international  travel  generally." 

There  are  two  difficulties  with  these  objec- 
tives as  goals  for  the  U.S.  Government:  they 
are  not  balance-of-payments  oriented  and 
they  are  not  sufficiently  quantitative  to  de- 
mand a  responsive  effort  that  can  be  meas- 
ured for  effectiveness. 

The  stringencies  of  the  U.S.  international 
monetary  problem  necessitate  that  the  over- 
riding objective  of  a  national  travel  policy 
be  to  Increase  substantially  total  receipts 
from  foreign  travel  to  the  United  States.  To 
achieve  this  objective,  the  United  States 
must  become  a  more  attractive  and  plesisant 
place  for  foreigners  to  visit.  Accomplishment 
will  also  lay  the  basis  for  Improved  Inter- 
national understanding.  Nevertheless,  the 
U.S.  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  basic  balance- 
of-payments  goal. 

The  nature  of  the  travel  problem  dictates 
that  the  part  of  the  travel  deficit  represented 
by  international  transportation  be  solved  by 
the  carriers,  rather  than  being  directly  at- 
tacked by  the  Federal  Government,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  At  present,  foreign  carriers  handle 
about  80  percent  of  all  Inbound  foreign 
travel,  and  they  spend  at  least  as  much  as 
U.S.  carriers  in  promoting  visits  to  the  U.S. 

(2)  If  the  U.S.  Is  to  obtain  the  large  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  foreign  visitors  nec- 
essary, the  continued  cooperation  and  good 
will  of  those  foreign  carriers  is  essential. 

(3)  Foreign  carriers  are  substantial  pur- 
chasers of  the  U.S.-manufactured  aircraft 
and  replacement  parts. 

(4)  Any  action  taken  to  diminish  foreign 
carrier  revenues  by  government  appeal  to 
U.S.  citizens  to  travel  on  American  flag  car- 
riers would  undoubtedly  incur  retaliation  by 
foreign  governments,  and  be  self-defeating. 

Achievement  of  the  balance-of-payments 
goals  Intrinsic  in  the  mandate  of  the  Com- 
mission requires  that : 

U.S.-fiag  carriers  be  asked  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  obtaining  a  larger  share  of 
International  fare  receipts;  and 

The  prime  objective  of  the  government's 
travel  effort  be  a  15  to  18  percent  annual  In- 
crease in  other  travel  receipts. 


The  level  of  effort  required  to  achieve  this 
prime  objective  requires  a  major  reorienta- 
tion of  all  major  travel-related  enterprises 
in  the  United  States  toward  international 
tourism.  The  travel  industry  has  not  evi- 
denced the  ability  or  an  inclination  to  do 
this  by  itself.  However,  the  Commission  has 
demonstrated  that  U.S.  Government  leader- 
ship is  welcomed  by  the  travel  Industry  and 
is  effective  in  achieving  change  and  progress. 
Continuing  government  leadership  will  be 
necessary  to  attain  a  comprehensive  and  per- 
manent reorientation. 

Program  choices 

A  consideration  of  program  choices  for 
the  Foreign  Visitor  Program  is  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  adequate  market  data  and  sta- 
tistics on  foreign  travel  to  the  U.S.,  and  the 
absence  of  reliable  measures  of  effectiveness 
that  can  be  applied  in  advance  to  program 
alternatives.  However,  the  experience  of  na- 
tional tourist  offices  in  other  countries  is 
helpful. 

The  most  sophisticated  foreign  national 
tourist  offices  tend  to  look  uf>on  themselves 
as  marketing  operations  for  the  domestic 
travel  product.  Their  programs  cover:  media 
advertising,  exhibits,  public  relations,  pro- 
motional literature,  personal  selling,  direct 
mall  advertising,  conventions,  incentive  sales, 
special  events,  tour  programs,  visitor  recep- 
tion services,  travel  counseling,  research,  and 
financing  for  hotels  and  service  facilities. 

The  majority  of  foreign  tourist  offices  con- 
sider market  research  rssential.  However, 
they  have  an  Immediate  advantage  In  Iden- 
tifying their  own  primary  market — the 
United  States — and  they  have  a  wealth  of 
data  to  draw  upon. 

Foreign  tourist  offices  also  regard  media 
advertising  as  essential,  devoting  an  average 
of  32  percent  of  their  total  budgets  to  this 
program  element.  Most  tend  to  regard  ad- 
vertising as  a  "seeding"  device  which  can: 
(a)  stretch  and  reinforce  advertising  by  pri- 
vate industry,  (b)  enhance  the  returns  from 
other  promotional  programs  and  product 
development,   and    (c)    generate  publicity. 

Most  foreign  tourist  offices  cite  direct  sales 
promotion  as  their  most  effective  marketing 
mechanism  and  the  activity  most  susceptible 


to  measurements  In  terms  of  Impact.  Many 
tourist  offices  have  found  attractive  cost- 
benefit  ratio  results  from  the  promotion  of 
International  conventions. 

Offices  abroad  are  considered  essential  to 
even  the  smaller  tourist  offices  as  they  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  Infiuenclng  those  who 
sell  travel.  Tourist  officials  believe,  however, 
that  direct  services  to  the  public  by  their 
overseas  staffs  should  be  de-emphasized  as 
benefits  gained  do  not  Justify  the  costs 
Involved. 

FH>rmulatlon  of  a  budget  for  a  U.S.  Foreign 
Visitor  Program  could  be  based  on  the 
Canadian  or  British  model— Involving  about 
$10  million  annually — adjusted  upward  by 
50  percent  because  of  salary  and  other  cost 
differentials,  and  because  the  markets  that 
it  m\ist  reach  'are  less  fertile  than  the  U.S. 
market.  To  these  costs  must  be  added  addi- 
tional emphasis  on  research,  product  devel- 
opment and  industry  coordination  especially 
needed  by  the  United  States.  A  second  guide 
to  budget  levels  is  the  expenditure  by  foreign 
tourist  offices  in  those  countries  which  are 
prime  markets  for  U.S.  promotion— about  $15 
million.  Again,  additional  funding  would  be 
required  to  attain  the  objectives  of  industry 
coordination,  research  and  product  develop- 
ment. 

Another  way  to  approach  programming 
and  budgeting  Is  to  begin  with  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  report  of  the  Industry- 
Government  Special  Task  Force  on  Travel, 
which  are  responsive  to  the  objectives  of  a 
specified  reduction  In  the  travel  account 
deficit  and  a  reorientation  of  the  travel  in- 
dustry. Unlike  past  U.S.  Government  efforts, 
such  a  program  would  allocate  substantial 
resources  to  product  development  and  visi- 
tor services.  Its  strategy  would  be  to  lead 
and  Initiate,  urging  the  Industry  to  break 
new  ground:  It  would  provide  (or  cause  pri- 
vate groups  to  provide)  critical  missing  ele- 
ments of  promotion  and  product  to  create 
what  might  be  termed  a  "balance  tourism 
system." 

Program  models 

Three  possible  models  for  a  Foreign  Visi- 
tor Program  emerge  from  our  examination 
of  program  choices  and  budgetary  levels: 


Product  improve- 
ment research 
!nduslr>3catalyst      and  promotion       Comprehensive 
;^j,j,,j,y  model  (No.  1)       model  (No.  2)        model  (No.  3) 

,H„.rti,i„.  None  $3,000,000  J12,000,000 

P  omSinciuding  Overseas  ofRces;;:::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::"-     jz.mooo      5.500.000       9,000,000 

Product  and  Service  Development ''I^'Z  'mo' MO  1200'000 

J^^^^  4,700,000        15,000,000         30,000,000 

The  industry  catalyst  model  (No.  1) .  oper-  substantial  funds  to  fill  the  gap  In  destlna- 

ating  within  the  constraint  of  the  present  tlon   advertising   In   foreign   markets.    Such 

authorization      for      USTS      appropriations,  heavy  investment  In  advertising  Is  based  on 

would  emphasize  missionary  work  in  Indus-  the  premise  that  the  initial  advertising  effort 

try   such  as  the  Travel  Commission  has  en-  should  be  large  enough  to:   generate  a  high 

g^ed  m,  and  a  greater  Investment  In  re-  level  of  Immediate  Interest;  motivate  those 

learch    than    USTS    has    undertaken.    This  prospects    considering    trips    to    the    United 

program  would  require  reallocation  of  USTS  States  to  come  now;  and  trigger  heavy  edl- 

resources.  redirection  of  Its  efforts  and  some  torial   coverage.   Advertising   experts   believe 

change  In  personnel.  Its  objective  would  be  that  to  start  advertising  modestly  would  not 

to  achieve  a  greater  return  from  the  current  provide  the  best  return  on  investment,   as 

annual  appropriations  of  USTS,  levels  of  awareness,  excitement  and  interest 

The    product    development,    research    and  ^^'^^t'^^^ ''«/*^''^«'^ '^L^^V^  °^^1*  "P??J' 

promotion  model    (No    2)    builds  on  Model  at  the  start.  Where  product  development  and 

NO    1,  and  provides  for  the  implementation  improvement  are  being  carried  out,    here  is 

Of  many  rec'ommendatlons  of  the  Task  Force  ^lo^n^^s^  ^i^^i^  ^Srs^emma^^'  Ad  ertlsfng 

and  Travel  Commission  by  heavy  Investment  '^ZeypT^ZI  leverage  In  generating  addl! 

in  market  research,  sales  promotion,  and  pilot  ^^^^J  ^^^  ^^^^  effective  private  advertising, 

projects.  Its  advertising  budget  of  $3  million  j^    ^^^^     ^^    advertising    budget    could    be 

would    be   designed    to    generate   additional  treated     as     research     and     demonstration 

advertising  by  private  organizations.  Again,  It  projects  are  treated — to  test  new  approaches 

emphasizes  Federal   Government  leadership  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  encouraging  the 

and  stimulation  of  Indiistry.  travel  industry  to  redirect  its  effort  at  foreign 

The  comprehensive  model  (No.  3)  allocates  markets. 
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There  ezUta  no  reliable  way  to  meaaiire 
precisely  the  results  which  are  likely  to  be 
achieved  by  any  of  the  three  models  as  a 
whole  or  by  any  of  the  component  programs 
within  each  of  th<  models.  However,  ^ven 
the  wide  gap  betwelen  the  three  models.  It  Is 
relatively  easy  to  j)Lidge  their  probable  suc- 
cess in  achieving  1  an  annual  Increase  in 
foreign  visitor  expenditures  of  15  to  18  per- 
cent through  1974.  If  the  United  States 
Oovernment  Is  content  with  an  objective  of 
merely  increasing  ttie  benefits  from  a  budget 
of  the  level  avallal^le  to  USTS,  Model  No.  1 
may  be  an  acceptable  choice.  The  results 
which  flowed  traiti  the  greater  emphasis 
given  by  the  Conuiilsslon  to  organizing  In- 
dustry efforts  are  ;clear  evidence  that  Im- 
provements can  flow)  from  action  which  would 
cost  no  more. 

If  the  government  wishes  to  redress  the 
deficit  In  the  travel  account.  It  will  require 
the  leadership  In  rfcsearch  and  development 
and  the  level  of  advertising  Inherent  In 
Model  No.  3.  The  tourism  indiistry  in  the 
United  States  has  pot  heretofore  shown  an 
impressive  capacity  to  Innovate  and  it  Is 
certainly  not  organized  sufficiently  to  asB\ire 
concerted  action.  Tbere  appears  to  be  a  con- 
siderable need  for  leadership  to:  demonstrate 
new-actl'^ttes.  Identify  new  markets  and  de- 
velop new  ways  of  promoting  all  markets.  It 
has  long  been  apparent  that  research  and 
development  programs  are  urgently  needed 
to  guide  both  lnd\*try  and  government  In- 
vestment. I 

Organizati^al  alternatives 

The  United  Stated  Foreign  Visitor  Program 
could  be  carried  otit  by  (1)  a  government 
agency;  (2)  a  private  travel -Industry  as- 
sociation; or  (3)  84>me  form  of  partnership 
Ijetween  govemmedt  and  Industry. 

( 1 )  Government  ^gency.  The  advantages  of 
a  goveriunent  agen(^  Include :  responsiveness 
to  Administration  i  policy;  opportunity  to 
operate  without  the  constraints  of  diverse 
and  conflicting  private  viewpoints;  availa- 
bility of  services  aqd  facilities  of  other  gov- 
ernment agencies;  'Eu:cess  to  public  funds; 
and  prestige. 

Several  existing  tederal  departments  In- 
volved in  important  aspects  of  foreign  visi- 
tor travel  could  t^  made  responsible  for 
the  Foreign  Visitor  Program.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerde  has  managed  federal 
travel  programs  fof  several  years.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Is  concerned 
with  many  facllltle{B  servicing  International 
travelers.  The  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture  administer  many  important 
travel  destination  e^eas  in  the  country,  and 
have  acquired  coijsiderable  experience  in 
formulating  and  operating  visitor  programs. 
Treasury  Is  the  department  most  directly 
Interested  in  balande  of  payments,  the  prime 
concern  of  any  Porflgn  Visitor  Program  for 
the  foreseeable  futture.  The  Program  could 
also  be  carried  out  by  an  Independent  gov- 
ernment agency.'      I 

Improving  and  vitalizing  the  present 
United    States    Travel    Service    within    the 


'  One  form  of  Independent  government 
agency  considered  'was  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment Corporation,  "^e  rationale  for  the  cor- 
porate form  is  financial  flexibility.  It  can 
employ  a  businessi-type  budget  and  vary 
expenditures  in  proportion  to  earnings. 
Often,  as  with  private  corporations,  there  Is 
an  initial  subscription  to  capital  with  fur- 
ther revenues  belnf  generated  by  the  cor- 
poration rather  th4n  it  being  given  yearly 
appropriations.  Thi^  rationale  does  not  fit 
an  agency  charged  Vith  encotiraging  foreign 
travel  to  the  United  States.  It  could  not  gen- 
erate sufficient  reveOues  to  satisfy  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  its  financial  needs  and 
would,  of  necessity.,  be  dependent  upon  ap- 
propriations. 


Department  of  Commerce  Is  the  least  compli- 
cated organizational  alternative.  Up  to  now, 
however,  the  record  of  USTS  does  not  en- 
gender confidence  in  the  outcome  of  such 
efforts.  The  U.S.  Travel  Service,  established 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  1961, 
has  not  succeeded  In  building  support  for  Its 
activities  or  in  substantiating  its  effective- 
ness. To  be  successful,  changes  in  XTSTS  and 
its  programs  within  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment would  have  to  be  on  .a  scale  sufficient  to 
convince  Congress  and  private  industry  that 
a  new  effort  is  being  launched,  capable  of 
far  greater  achievements  and  justifying  their 
full  support. 

There  are,  however,  drawbacks  to  a  govern- 
ment entity  being  solely  responsible  for  the 
Foreign  Visitor  Program : 

(a)  Use  of  a  government  agency  would  pre- 
clude active  participation  by  the  private  sec- 
tor in  the  government's  program.  U.S.  objec- 
tives require  that  the  attention  of  private 
industry  be  reoriented  toward  foreign  visi- 
tors. This  reversal  of  emphasis  cannot  be  ac- 
complished unless  private  enterprise  becomes 
directly  Involved  and  committed.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  Involvement  of  Industry  to  be 
limited,  as  in  the  past,  to  participation  as  an 
advisory  group  to  a  government  agency. 
There  must,  instead,  be  a  cohesive  partner- 
ship Involving  goals,  programs,  and  use  of 
manpower. 

(b)  A  Foreign  Visitor  Program  capable  of 
redressing  our  travel  deficit  cannot  even  be 
contemplated  without  Congressional  support 
vastly  different  from  that  which  USTS  has 
known.  Ever  since  its  inception,  USTS  has 
come  under  severe  criticism  from  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  which  reviews 
Its  programs.  It  should  be  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  stumbling  blocks 
which  impeded  USTS  success  are  endemic  to 
government  travel  promotion.  National  travel 
promotion  is  a  business.  It  can  only  succeed 
by  the  application  of  business  methods.  But 
methods  which  are  necessary  and  proper  in 
business — customer  entertainment,  adver- 
tising, sales  conventions,  etc. — are  open  to 
question  when  employed  by  a  government 
agency. 

(2)  Private  Travel- Industry  Association. 
In  theory,  the  Foreign  Visitor  Program  could 
be  carried  out  by  a  private,  non-profit  asso- 
ciation made  up  of  members  of  the  travel 
Industry.  This  alternative  has  the  advan- 
tages of  fiexibUlty  possible  only  with  a  pri- 
vate organization.  A  private  association  could 
conduct  promotional  activities  for  which  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  not  particularly  suited. 
It  would  not  be  subject  to  Civil  Service  regu- 
lations, and  could  operate  as  a  business. 

In  most  Instances,  however,  private  indus- 
try is  indifferent  toward  the  international 
travel  market.  Industry  has  not  demon- 
strated an  Interest  in  undertaking  the  For- 
eign Visitor  Program  without  government 
support.  It  also  is  questionable  whether  pri- 
vate Indvistry  should  be  given  sole  responsi- 
bility for  a  task  which  Is  of  such  importance 
to  the  International  monetary  position  of  the 
United  States. 

As  balance  of  payments  is  primarily  a  prob- 
lem of  the  Federal  Government,  direct  gov- 
ernment Involvement  Is  required  to  seek  so- 
lutions. It  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  pri- 
vate Industry  would  work  for  balance  of 
payments  results.  Solutions  not  only  bring 
balance-of-payments  benefits  to  govern- 
ments, they  also  bring  Increased  tax  reve- 
nues. In  the  case  of  the  U.S.,  this  could 
amount  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  generated  by  the  new  programs. 
In  effect,  foreign  visitors  would  pay  for 
their  own  promotion  and.  additionally,  would 
provide  the  U.S.  Government  with  a  high 
return  on  Its  investment. 

(3)  A  Joint  Federal  Government-Private 
Industry  Organization.  U.S.  objectives  can- 
not  be   realized   by   the  government  or   by 


private  industry  acting  alone.  Attempting 
to  place  Industry  and  government  efforts  to- 
gether in  one  organization,  however,  pre- 
sents unnecessary  difficulties.  Federal  moneys 
cannot  be  expended  without  review  and  con- 
trol by  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches.  On  the  other  hand,  corporate  of- 
ficers cannot  Justify  contributions  to  govern- 
ment programs  not  subject  to  their  control 
and  not  directly  beneficial  to  their  stock- 
holders. Neither  government  nor  private  in- 
dustry domination  is  acceptable;  there  mtist 
be  an  equitable  division  of  responsibilities 
which  best  serves  the  national  Interest  and 
utilize  the  resources  of  government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Recommendations 

The  Conunisslon  believes  that  a  new  For- 
eign Visitor  Program  should  be  adopted 
which:  maintains  the  momentum  gained  in 
the  last  few  months;  demonstrates  that  a 
new,  major  effort  is  under  way;  undertakes 
new  effective  actions  supporting  balance-of- 
payments  objectives;  and  eng^agea  the  active 
participation  of  private  industry  and  state 
and  municipal  travel  organizations.  It  has 
weighed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  alternate  programs,  budgets  and  organiza- 
tions and  makes  the  following  seven  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  The  U.S.  Government  should  adopt  aa 
its  objections:  (o)  an  annual  growth  of  U.S. 
receipts  from  foreign  travel  of  15  to  18  per- 
cent, and  (b)  redirecting  private  industry 
toward  the  international  travel  market. 

2.  Federal  programs  should  be  changed  to 
concentrate  on  actions  that  will  demonstra- 
bly strengthen  our  balance  of  payments. 
Programs  should  emphasize  innovation  and 
leadership  in  achieving  the  permanent  in- 
volvement of  private  industry  in  the  Foreign 
Visitor  Program.  Past  government  travel  pro- 
grams have  not  focused  on  Canada,  have  not 
encouraged  the  purchase  of  U.S.  products  by 
visitors,  have  postponed  offective  market  re- 
search, and  have  dissipated  a  limited  budget 
by  directly  undertaking  too  many  promo- 
tional activities — activities  which  private  in- 
dustry could  have  been  encouraged  to  carry 
out  more  effectively. 

The  Foreign  Visitor  Program  should  em- 
phasize these  activities: 

Motivating  firms  to  increase  and  expand 
promotional  efforts  to  sell  the  United  Stotee 
as  a  travel  destination; 

Encouraging  state  governments  to  Increase 
their  overseas  promotional  expenditure  and 
engage  in  Joint  promotional  efforts; 

Obtaining  selective  price  cuts  to  bring  the 
cost  of  travel  to  the  United  States  within  the 
means  of  larger  numbers  of  potential  for- 
eign visitors;  at  the  same  time  developing 
selective  programs  to  increase  expenditures 
by  more  affluent  foreign  visitors; 

Continuing  the  efforts  to  ease  entry  pro- 
cedures for  short-duration-stay  foreign  visi- 
tors; 

Operating  overseas  offices,  including  offices 
In  Canada,  charged  with  disseminating  es- 
sential sales  tools  and  information  to  travel 
agents,  carriers,  etc.  These  offices  should  con- 
duct sales  seminars  for  travel  people  and 
obtain,  through  good  public  relations,  free 
publicity  in  newspap>ers  and  magazines  de- 
pleting the  favorable  aspects  of  the  United 
States; 

Launching  year-round  advertising  pro- 
grams abroad  to  promote  the  United  States 
as  a  destination: 

Developing.  In  coordination  with  existing 
convention  bureaus,  a  National  Convention 
and  Special  Events  program,  to  promote  the 
U.S.  as  a  site  for  group  meetlgs  and  interna- 
tional conventions: 

Working  closely  with  long-range  planning 
committees,  architects,  builders  and  con- 
tractors to  develop  new  and  exciting  visi- 
tor attractions  across  the  United  States; 
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Developing  a  system  which  assures  that 
adequate  accommodations  for  foreign  visi- 
tors win  be  available  at  major  points  of 
Interest  throughout  the  United  States; 

Launching  a  continuous  educational  pro- 
gram to  explain  within  the  United  Stetea 
the  Importance  of  inbound  international 
tourism,  the  need  for  cooperation,  and  the 
role  that  every  American  can  play; 

Planning,  programming  and  perhaps  help- 
ing to  fund  private  and  seml-prlvate  for- 
eign visitor  hoet  organizations; 

Organizing  a  reception  program  at  all  In- 
ternational ports  of  entry  throughout  the 
United  States  to  provide  guidance,  aaslst- 
ance  and  a  friendly  welcome  to  Inbound  for- 
eign travelers; 

Conducting  research  designed  to  Identify 
markets  and  attitudes,  test  the  effective- 
ness of  U.S.  promotional  activities,  and  meas- 
ure the  size  and  structure  of  Inbound  inter- 
national tourism. 

3.  The  scope  and  emphasis  of  the  govern- 
ment travel  office  must  be  altered  drasti- 
cally. 

As  there  is  Insiifflclent  Ume  for  the  90th 
Congress  to  consider  other  alternatives,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  should  reorganize 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service  and  Its  program  along 
the  lines  of  the  government  travel  office 
outlined  In  recommendation  2.  In  January,  a 
hard  look  should  be  taken  at  the  degree  of 
success  which  has  been  achieved.  If  USTS 
continues  to  prove  unequal  to  the  task,  a 
reorganization  plan  should  be  submitted 
early  In  the  91st  Congress  creating  a  new  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
A  new  agency  would  have  the  benefit  of 
fresh  consideration  by  Congress  and  the 
advantage  of  dramatizing  the  government's 
travel  program.  It  could  emphasize  balance- 
of-payments  considerations,  and  have  a 
more  fiexlble  industry  orientation  than  Is 
possible  for  a  bureau  within  a  large  depart- 
ment. A  new  program  of  the  nature  and 
magnitude  necessary  has  the  greatest  chance 
of  success  if  entrusted  to  an  organization 
which  can  engender  support  and  enthusiasm 
not  only  In  Congress  and  private  Industry, 
but  among  the  staff  that  carries  It  out. 
Ijargely  because  of  these  considerations,  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  were  created  as  independent 
agencies. 

The  government  travel  office  should  be  the 
policy  formulation  Instrument  of  the  gov- 
ernment, concentrating  on  balance-of-pay- 
ments objectives,  and  the  leader  and  catalyst 
for  the  travel  industry.  It  should:  monitor 
the  activities  bearing  on  foreign  visitors 
which  are  carried  out  by  other  government 
agencies;  coordinate  and  motivate  private 
and  public  organizations;  measure  program 
effectiveness;  conduct  research;  and  rep- 
resent the  Federal  Government.  Many  of  Its 
programs  would  be  accomplished  under  con- 
tract with  private  Industry.  Contracting  and 
government  representation  could  be  carried 
out  vrtthln  the  authority  granted  In  the  In- 
ternational Travel  Act  of  1961. 

4.  There  should  be  created  immediately  a 
separate,  private  organization,  to  be  known  as 
the  International  Travel  Institute,  which 
would  carry  out  operational  elements  of  the 
Foreign  Visitor  Program. 

The  International  Travel  Institute,  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  corporation,  would  eventually 
be  the  Instrument  for  carrying  out  specific 
programs,  principally  promotional,  required 
to  implement  the  Foreign  Visitor  Program. 
The  Institute  should  have  a  board  of  direc- 
tors consls.ting  of  representatives  of  elements 
of  travel-related  private  Industry  and  re- 
gional state  tourist  organizations.  Incorpo- 
rators and  initial  directors  of  the  InsUtute 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President.  No 
officer  of  the  Institute  should  be  a  full-time 


federal  employee.  It  should  be  staffed  by 
travel  Industry  professionals,  and  should  be 
the  vehicle  through  which  operational  objec- 
tives of  the  Foreign  Visitor  Program  can  be 
carried  out. 

The  establishment  of  the  International 
Travel  Institute  could  follow  either  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Urban  Institute  or  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting.' 

The  Institute  should  be  financed  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  private  Industry,  and 
regional,  state  and  local  travel  organizations. 
The  amount  of  government  funding  should 
be  dependent  on  the  amount  of  financial 
support  from  the  private  sector.  Federal 
funds  should  be  received  largely  by  contract 
from  the  USTS  or  Its  successor,  which  would 
be  responsible  for  directly  overseeing  the  In- 
stitute's use  of  these  funds.  It  should  be  able 
to  receive  membership  subscriptions  and 
dues,  solicit  funds  and  property  from  public 
and  private'  sources,  sell  Its  services  and  also 
sell  subscriptions  to  and  advertising  in  its 
publications  (maps,  discount  catalogues, 
magazines,  news  letters,  brochures,  etc.). 
Discussions  with  the  travel  Industry  repre- 
sentatives Indicate  that  private  financing  and 
cooperation  can  be  obtained  for  activities  of 
the  Institute  provided  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment demonstrates  Its  firm  financial  sup- 
port. The  largest  non-federal  commitments 
would  probably  be  made  to  specific  promo- 
tional programs  and  projects  of  direct  in- 
terest to  member  organizations,  rather  than 
to  the  general  operating  budget.  For  example, 
the  Institute  might  develop  a  project  or  pro- 
gram which  would  be  of  special  interest  to 
one  or  more  of  its  members.  A  New  York  City 
reception  center  might  be  financed  by  New 
York  State,  the  City  of  New  York  and  local 
Industry.  An  advertising  campaign  in  Spain 
might  be  financed  by  Pan  American  World 
Airways  and  Trans  World  Airlines.  In  each 
case,  the  government  travel  office  could  pro- 
vide financial  support  by  contract  with  the 
Institute. 

The  Institute's  ultimate  function  would 
be  to  Implement — on  a  cost-sharing  basis 
with  Industry — elements  of  the  Foreign  Visi- 
tor Program  related  to:  media  advertising; 
publicity:  public  relations;  promotional  lit- 
erature, including  guidebooks;  convention 
solicitation  and  special  events;  direct  mall 
and  other  sales  activities;  low-cost  package 
totir  programs:  development  of  accommoda- 
tions; visitor  reception  services;  travel  coun- 
seling; market  research  and  educational 
training  programs;  reservation  services  and 
possibly  joint  computerized  reservation  cen- 
ters. It  would  be  operationally  oriented  and 
geared  to  providing  services  which  individual 
private  firms  would  not  otherwise  offer. 

Establishing  an  organization  which  con- 
ducts these  activities  outside  of  government 
Rives  added  flexibility.  If  the  Institute  does 
not  succeed,  contracts  can  be  terminated  or 
personnel  changed  without  civil  service  re- 
strictions. If  it  does  not  produce  results, 
government  support  can  be  withdrawn. 
(Pertinent  excerpts  on  "The  Quasi  Nongov- 
ernmental Organization"  from  the  1967  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York  appear  as  Appendix  A.) 


'The  Urban  Institute  was  incorporated  as 
a  private,  non-profit  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware.  lU  15-member  board  of 
directors  includes  one  federal  Judge  but  no 
other  federal  officials.  There  was  no  legisla- 
tion authorizing  Its  establishment  and  its 
directors  are  not  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  a  non-profit  corporation.  Its 
board  of  15  directors  Is  appointed  by  the 
President.  Its  establishment  was  authorized 
and  directed  by  Congress. 


The  two  entities,  working  together  to  carry 
out  the  Foreign  Visitor  Program,  provide 
a  unique  system — two  organizations  with 
complementary  roles,  each  responsible  for 
what  it  does  beet,  but  with  a  single  purpose. 
The  government  office  must  have  great  flex- 
ibility in  dealing  with  the  Institute,  In  mon- 
itoring and  motivating  non-governmental 
activities,  and  In  assuring  a  high  return  from 
its  contracts  with  the  Institute.  It  must 
have  a  fresh  image  and  operational  style. 

This  dual  structure  could  help  remove  the 
bases  of  distrust  In  the  relationship  of  fu- 
ture Congresses  to  the  Foreign  Visitor  Pro- 
gram. In  the  government  office  would  be 
civil  servants  responsible  for  obtaining  hard 
resultB  from  appropriated  funds,  and  having 
no  duties  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  conduct  demanded  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Institute  would  not  operate  under  the 
the  constraints  of  a  government  agency.  It 
would  be  made  accountable  for  the  efficient 
and  proper  use  of  all  government  contracted 
funds  it  receives,  but  it  would  also  have  pri- 
vate and  state  funds  which  can  be  used  for 
independent  promotional  activities. 

Until  the  International  Travel  Institute  Is 
fully  operational,  the  government  travel  office 
will  have  to  be  responsible  for  certain  opera- 
tional activities.  A  gradual  shift  of  em- 
phasis will  take  place  In  order  that  the  gov- 
ernment effort  eventually  be  concentrated  on 
coordination,  planning,  research  and  evalua- 
tion, and  the  Institute  assume  almost  all  of 
the  responsibility  for  operations.  This  will 
occur  as  financial  commitments  are  obtained 
from  Industry,  state  and  municipal  organiza- 
tions, and  as  federal  funds  are  appropriated. 
In  formulating  travel  programs,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  U.S.  is  so  Immense  and  Its  attractions  so 
diversified  that  from  the  standpoint  of  In- 
ternational travel  it  is  comparable  to  a  num- 
ber of  separate  countries.  A  national  travel 
program  could  take  Into  account  this  diver- 
sity by  grouping  contiguous  states  Into  re- 
gional associations  to  promote  foreign  travel. 
Each  of  these  regional  associations  could 
operate  In  much  the  same  way  as  individual 
European  countries  operate  in  promoting 
travel  from  the  United  States.  The  regional 
associations,  headquartered  within  the  re- 
gions, could  bring  in  travel  agents  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  press  for  study  tours. 
They  could  conduct  their  own  advertising 
and  publicity  campaigns,  complete  with  their 
own  literature  and  display  material. 

The  personnel,  the  promotional  materials 
and  the  host  programs,  would  all  be  more 
effective  11  they  originated  within  the  re- 
gion. Local  enthusiasm  for  the  program 
could  be  enhanced  as  it  became  apparent  that 
the  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  improve 
the  economy  of  the  region.  Enthusiasm, 
dedication  and  some  emotion  are  needed  to 
promote  successfully  a  tourist  destination.  No 
London-born  British  representative  could 
promote  Ireland  with  the  effectiveness  ap- 
parent in  the  Irish  Tourist  Office.  In  the 
same  way,  it  is  difficult  for  a  New  Englander 
to  be  an  enthusiastic  missionary  for  Cali- 
fornia if  he  has  never  lived  In  the  West, 

The  Institute  or  the  government  travel 
office  could  participate  in  joint  promotional 
activities  with  the  regional  associations, 
matching  to  some  extent  the  regional  funds 
expended  on  programs  outside  the  U.S.  The 
promotional  dollar  of  both  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  an  Individual  state  thus  would 
be  stretched. 

5.  Government's  commitment  should  be 
increased  to  annual  appropriations  of  S30 
million,  with  the  program  division  between 
the  government  travel  office  and  the  Insti- 
tute roughly  as  follows:  (For  a  more  detailed 
outline,  see  Appendix  B.) 
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Program  planning  and  resa  in 

Central  administration 

Oparation  of  foreign  offices :  ind  pro- 
motional activities 

Industry-Government  coord  nation. 
Product  and  service  develoi  imeni. 
Direct  advertising 


Budget  totals. 


appropriations   are 
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International 

Travel  Travel 

office  Institute 


$S00,000 
SSO.QOO 


^0.000 
760,000 


2, 350, 000       6, 790. 000 

605,000 

695. 000       5, 620, 000 
None      11.000,000 

4,700,000       25.000,000 


Prior  to  the  Institute  becoming  fully  op- 
erational, some  rea  location  of  the  M.7  mil- 
lion programmed  f  >r  the  government  travel 
office  will  l>e  necesis&ry.  Including  "seeding" 
funds  for  the  Institute. 

The  growth  of  tlie  Institute's  budget  will 
depend  on  how  soor  additional  Congressional 
voted,   and   how   rapidly 


non-federal  comml'Bients  are  obtained. 

6.  Appropriations 
ceaaor    ( including 
with  the  Institute) 


for  the  USTS  or  its  suc- 
funds  for  its  contracts 
,  should  be  from  a  special 
fund  made  up  of  arr,  ounts  equal  to  30  percent 
of  the  revenues  frofi  the  ticket  tax  on  inter- 
national travel.  {Ai  a  precedent,  30  percent 
of  V.S.  (fOStoms  recHpts  is  set  aside  for  the 
disposal  oj agricultural  surpluses.) 
The  Treasury  Department  has  estimated 
i&t  the  extension  of  the  5  percent  ticket 
tax  to  international  travel,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  will  generate  ap- 
proximately $95  million  during  the  first  year. 
Treasury  does  not  rigard  the  tax  as  a  meas- 
ure to  raise  revenue,  but  rather  as:  a  user 
tax  to  pay  for  impiovement  of  airport  and 
navigational  f acUltii  s;  and  a  source  of  funds 
to  promote  forelgi,  travel  to  the  Untied 
States.  As  U.S.  residents  who  travel  abroad 
help  create  the  U  S.  t>alance-of-payments 
problem.  It  is  appropriate  that  they  should  be 
asked  to  help  fund  1  ts  solution. 

7.  A  preparatory  aimmission  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  obtain  private  sector  financial 
support  for  the  proposed  Institute  and  then 
to  incorporate  it  as  a  non-profit  organization. 

V.    PXTBUC   RXACTl  ON    TO    THE    PROSEAM 

[Oinltted] 
Appendix  A 
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has  many  of  the  activities  of  the  true  private 
organization.  Typically,  it  haa  a  board  of 
trustees  or  directors  that  is  supposed  to 
govern  it  and  that,  in  theory,  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  its  affairs.  The  members  of  its 
staff  are  private  employees,  not  civil  servants. 
It  is  not  housed  in  a  government  building  or 
located  on  federal  property.  Its  employees  are 
in  most  Instances  free  from  security  clear- 
ance except  when  working  on  classfled  gov- 
ernment business.  In  theory,  it  determines 
its  own  program  and  carries  this  out  as  it 
sees  fit.  Frequently,  It  receives  some,  though 
usually  limited,  financial  support  from 
sources  other  than  the  federal  government. 
It  may,  occasionally,  even  extend  the  prlv- 
Uege  of  membership  in  itself  to  individuals 
meeting  certain  qualifications,  thus  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  the  voluntary  association. 
Lastly,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  legally  incor- 
porated as  a  private  institution,  and  It  en- 
Joys  tax-exempt  status. 

It  wa»  created  as  the  result  of  federal  legis- 
lation or  administrative  action  in  Washing- 
ton, rather  than  on  the  initiative  of  private 
citizens.  It  is  dependent  financially  for  Its 
very  existence  on  Congress  and  the  particular 
federal  department,  agency,  or  service  to 
which  It  is  related.  The  accounts  it  keeps  on 
its  federal  funds  are  examined  not  only  by 
private  but  also  by  government  auditors.  .  .  . 
At  bottom,  its  freedom  of  action,  compared 
with  that  of  a  truly  private  organization.  Is 
considerably  restricted  because  the  neces- 
sity for  public  accountability  is  built  into 
its  very  nature. 

The  existence  of  each  type  of  quasi  non- 
governmenUl  organization  has  at  one  time 
or  another  been  seriotisly  called  into  ques- 
tion. And  yet  In  each  instance  there  was  a 
convincing  basic  reason  for  its  establishment. 
An  urgent  national  need  had  been  identified 
that  no  other  institution  in  the  society  was 
meeting,  or,  seemingly,  could  meet. 

In  the  case  of  the  "not-for-proflts,"  the  de- 
fense establishment,  responding  to  new  sci- 
entific and  technological  challenges,  needed 
two  products  which  it  could  neither  develop 
In  house  nor  buy  from  private  industrial 
firms.  These  were,  first,  certain  specialized 
technical  skills  derived  from  a  scientific,  sci- 
entific-engineering, or  social  knowledge  base 
and,  second,  highly  specialized  advice  given 
with  absolute  objectivity.  The  capacity  of 
the  "not-for-profits"  to  pay  salaries  higher 
than  those  which  government  could  offer  of 
course  enhanced  their  abUlty  to  attract  par- 
ticularly well-qualified  personnel. 

The  quasi  nongovernmental  organization, 
has.  therefore,  been  established  to  fulfill  a 
number  of  specific  purposes.  These  may  be 
summarized  under  three  general  headings: 
to  meet  government's  need  for  specialized 
service  not  elsewhere  available,  to  provide  it 
with  Independent  Judgment,  and  to  offer  it 
the  kind  of  flexibility  required  for  fresh  solu- 
tions to  complex  and  novel  problems.  Each  of 
the  quasi  nongovernmental  organizations  has 
had,  in  varying  degree,  these  basic  purposes. 
And  in  every  case  it  has  been  deemed  essen- 
tial to  achievement  of  the  purposes,  not  only 
that  a  new  organlzaUon  be  created,  but  that 
it  be  located  in  the  private  nonprofit  realm  of 
American  life. 

But  in  the  final  test  it  must  serve  public 
purposes,  and  if  these  do  not  coincide  with 
the  individual's  purposes,  government's  in- 
terest must  prevail.  Moreover,  the  quasi  non- 
governmental organization  does  not  have  as 
a  primary  concern  the  safeguarding  of  the 
essential  nongovernmental  aspects  of  a  dem- 
ocratic society.  Its  concerns  are,  rather,  with 
the  collective  interests  of  the  polity  and  with 
the  discharge  of  government's  responsibili- 
ties. 

While  in  a  showdown  the  trustees,  it  is 
true,  could  threaten  to  dissolve  the  corpora- 
tion, government  on  its  side  has  the  power 
at  any  time  to  starve  it  to  death  financially, 
or  use  Its  financial  power  to  shape  the  or- 
ganization's  program.    And   since   financial 


power  of  this  kind  Implies  the  acceptance 
of  responsibility,  a  measure  of  the  final  re- 
sponsibility for  these  organizations  must  In- 
evitably remain  in  Washington,  in  a  federal 
agency  in  the  first  Instance,  but  ultimately 
with  the  Congress. 

The  case  for  Independence  rests  on  the 
simple  proposition  that  for  government  to 
recap  the  real  benefits  that  these  organiza- 
tions offer,   they  must  be  genuinely   inde- 
pendent. If  they  are  anything  less  than  this, 
their     effectiveness     will     be     compromised. 
Among  the  benefits,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be 
a  special  capacity  for  experimentation,  objec- 
tivity, the  ability  to  recruit  specially  trained 
or   talented   personnel,   flexibility,   economy, 
and   efflcency.   Each   of  these   benefits   Is   a 
direct  function  of  the  quality  of  the  manage- 
ment of  these  organizations,  and  this  in  turn 
la  a  function  of  the  degree  of  independence 
which  management  is  accorded.  In  short,  able 
men  know  that  freedom  of  action  Is  essential 
to  their  own  highest  performance,  and  they 
will  demand  it.  Having  won  it,  they  will  re- 
sist all  attempts  by  government  to  erode  It. 
There  would  appear  to  be  three  minimum 
freedoms  which  the  quasi  nongovernmental 
organization  must  enjoy  if  It  is  to  have  real 
independence:  freedom  of  program,  freedom 
of  administration,  and  freedom  of  commu- 
nication ...  it  must  have  absolute  freedom 
to  determine  the  nature  of  any  part  of  its 
total  program  supported  by  private  funds.  It 
must  have  the  right  to  hire  and  fire  em- 
ployees   and    determine    their    duties,    com- 
pensation and  prerequisites,  and  where  and 
how  they  shall  be  quaiT;ered.  Lastly,  it  must 
be  free  to  reach  its  own  conclusions  on  both 
technical  and  policy  questions  and,  within 
the  minimum  limitations  of  security  require- 
ments, communicate  these  without  restraint 
publicly  or  privately  to  anyone  interested. 
Also  relevant  Is  the  degree  of  complexity  of 
the  activity  being  supported  by  government 
funds.  The  more  abstruse  and  technical  this 
is.  and  the  further  it  is  removed  from-  the 
personal  experience  of  the  responsible  civil 
servant   or   interested   member   of  Congress, 
the  greater  is  likely  to  be  the  freedom  from 
supervision  accorded  It.  Finally,  there  is  some 
evidence   to   suggest   that   an   organization's 
degree  of  Independence  is  related  to  its  gen- 
eral prestige  and  standing.  If  these  are  high, 
government  is  likely  to  treat  It  with  greater 
respect. 

The  concept  of  a  quasi  private  agency 
created  as  the  result  of  government  initia- 
tive and  financed  by  public  funds  seems  to 
work  and  in  many  instances  work  well:  It 
works  because  there  are  constraints  operat- 
ing on  both  the  governmental  patron  and  its 
organizational  prot*g6  which  most  of  the 
time  enable  them  to  avoid  head-on  con- 
frontations. Most  importantly,  there  is  a  Job 
to  be  done  in  the  national  Interest  with  no 
readily  apparent  alternative  way  of  getting 
It  done.  This  makes  for  a  willingness  to 
compromise  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  re- 
quirements of  neither  independence  nor  ac- 
countability are  ever  fully  met. 

High  on  the  priority  list  will  be  to  find  ways 
to  give  financial  security  to  the  quasi  non- 
governmental organization,  because  financial 
stability  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  Inde- 
pendence. Here,  fortunately,  there  is  a  device 
that  is  already  working  successfully  for  the 
defense-related  organizations:  the  fee  paid 
to  them  by  their  governmental  sponsors  over 
and  above  contract  costs  and  overhead.  This 
fee,  which  averages  around  5  per  cent  of  con- 
tract value,  is  unrestricted  money,  to  be  used 
as  the  organization  sees  fit.  The  fee  arrange- 
ment seems  to  be  the  best  device  presently 
available  for  bringing  to  a  nongovernmental 
organization  the  general  support,  free  of 
project  obligations,  which  it  so  desperately 
needs.  The  device  could,  and  should,  be  ex- 
tended to  all  organizations  of  the  quasi  non- 
governmental variety  and  possibly  to  private 
organizations  generally  which  receive  sub- 
stantial government  funds." 
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Appendix  B 
Detailed  budgets  for  the  USTS  or  successor 
organization  and  the  International  Travel 
Institute 
A.  National  Travel  Office: 

1.  Program  planning  and  re- 
search: Planning,  program- 
ing, budgeting  and  program 
evaluation;  research  designed 
(a)  to  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  promotion  programs, 
including  those  carried  out 
by  the  International  Travel 
Institute;  (b)  to  develop 
market  studies  Identifying 
factors  influencing  interna- 
tional travel,  and  the  size 
and  structure  of  inbound 
tourism »600,000 


Detailed  budgets  for  the  USTS  or  successor 
organization  and  the  International  Travel 
Institute — Continued 

A.  National  Travel  Office — Con. 

Lowering  costs  (1,222  man- 
days,  5  persons) 109,950 

Promotion    (2,186  man-days,  8 

persons)    194,910 

Removing  barriers  (464  man- 
days,   2   persons) 41,730 

Changing  attitudes  (176  man- 
days,   1   person) 15,810 

Improving        services        (1,642 

man-days,   6   persons) 147,760 

Other  recommendations   (1,054 

man-days,   4   persons) 94,850 


Central  Administration: 

(a)  Salaries  of  Executive  Di- 
rector, Program  Office  Di- 
rectors, Comptroller,  sup- 
porting professional  staff, 
and  overhead,  including 
secretarial  and  steno- 
graphic, rent,  etc.,  at  100 
percent  

(b)  Travel  and  miscellane- 
ous expenses 

Subtotal   


440,  000 
110,000 


650,  000 


3.  Promotion  (including  over- 
seas offices) : 

(a)  Fifteen  foreign  promo- 
tion offices,  including  3  In 
Canada  (Montreal,  Toron- 
to, and  Vancouver) ;  pro- 
fessional salaries  ($40,000), 
secretarial  support  ($15,- 
000),  rent  ($30,000),  travel 
and  related  expenses  ($20,- 
000),  and  other  office  ex- 
penses, supplies,  phone, 
postage,  etc.  ($20,000) 
($115,000  per  office) $1,725,000 

(b)  Directing  and  supporting 
promotional  programs :  ad- 
vertising, promotion  and 
group  business  and  con- 
ventions, production  and 
distribution  of  sales  ma- 
terials and  direct  mall, 
publicity  and  public  rela- 
tions, special  promotion 
for  travel  agents  and  car- 
rier representatives.  (Most 
of  these  programs  would 
be  carried  out  by  the  In- 
ternational Travel  Insti- 
tute.)              625,000 


Subtotal   2,350,000 


4.  Industry-Government  Coor- 
dination: Carrying  out  spe- 
cific recommendations  of  the 
Industry-Grovernment  Task 
Force  which  Involve  moti- 
vating and  coordinating 
travel  promotion  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government, 
States,  cities,  private  Indus- 
try and  organizations,  etc. 
Chapters  of  the  report  have 
been  analyzed  In  program- 
matic terms  and  related  to 
projected  man-days  of  effort 
required  (with  estimated 
overhead)  for  the  flrst  full 
year  of  operations.*  As  rec- 
ommendations are  carried 
out,  budgetary  requirements 
win  be  reduced. 
Categories  (by  task  force  report 
chapter)  : 


Footnotes  at  end  of  Table. 


Detailed  budgets  for  the  USTS  or  successor 
organization  and  the  International  Travel 
Institute — Continued 
B.  International  Travel  Insti- 
tute— Continued 

10  Area  films  and  sufficient 

prints  of  each 637,500 

Posters 13.000 

Displays    96,000 

Direct  mall   campaign,   all 

costs  Included 1,040,000 

Creative  agency  fees 150,000 

Shipping  of  materials 400,000 


Subtotal 


605.  000 


5.  Product  and  service  devel- 
opment: Developing  pilot 
projects  for  new  facilities 
and  services  within  the 
United  States  for  foreign 
visitors.  A  final  determina- 
tion of  programs  has  not 
been  made,  but  the  Commis- 
sion recommends  consider- 
ation of:  airport  and  down- 
town reception  centers,  mul- 
ti-lingual telephone  service, 
assistance  in  creating  new 
events  (international  expo- 
sitions, etc.),  language 
training  programs  for  serv- 
ice personnel,  youth  hostel 
programs,  etc.  (The  opera- 
tional programs  would  be 
carried  out  by  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  or  its  mem- 
ber organizations ) $695,  000 

6.  Direct  Advertising 0 


Total,      National      Travel 
Office    -—  4.700.000 


B.  International  Travel  Institute: 
1.  Program  Planning  and  Re- 
search: Testing  effectiveness 
of  promotional  advertising 
programs  through  inter- 
view surveys;  evaluating  size 
and  characteristics  of  inter- 
national tourist  bus'iness; 
forecasting  and  analyzing 
accommodation  needs;  de- 
veloping package  tours; 
analyzing  markets,  etc 


830,000 


2.  Central  administration:  Sal- 
aries of  management  person- 
nel, overhead,  travel  ex- 
penses, etc 760,000 


3.  Promotion: 

(a)  Promoting  group  travel 
and  conventions;  six  con- 
vention specialists  at- 
tached to  offices  In  the  UK. 
Benelux.  West  Germany. 
Paris.  Stockholm,  and  To- 
kyo, plus  secretarial  staff, 
transportation  and  travel, 
and  related  costs.  Group 
business  specialists  operat- 
ing out  of  nine  overseas  of- 
fices, including  secretarial 

staff,  travel,  etc 900,000 

(b)  Sales  promotion  and  di- 

rect mall : 

Printed  materials  (bro- 
chures and  booklets  In- 
cluding reprints  and 
Joint  activities  with 
states  and  regions 2.080,000 

Tariff  and  sales  informa- 
tion manuals 100,000 

Slide  presentations 125.000 


Subtotal   4,641,500 

(c)  Publicity  and  public  re- 
lations, contracted  with 
firms  operating  locally  in 
major  market  areas  abroad 
(costs  will  range  from  $25.- 
000  to  $50,000  per  area,  de- 
pending on  the  market, 
plus  about  $500  per  month 
In  out-of-pocket  expenses; 
$35,000   average   for   seven 

market  areas)  245,000 

(d)  Special  promotion  pro- 
gram for  travel  agents  and 
carrier  representatives  op- 
erating abroad  (500  repre- 
sentatives per  year  at  $1 ,000 
Including  (transportation, 
maintenance,  etc.) 500,000 

(e)  Special  promotions  with 
cities  and  department 
stores  Including  travel  and 
transportation  plus  out-of- 
pocket  costs 500,000 


Subtotal    ..     6.786,500 


4.  Industrial-Government    co- 
ordination     

5.  Product   and   service   devel- 
opment: 

(a)  Establishment  and  oper- 
ating five  regional  interior 
offices  to  work  with  States 
and  regional  organizations 
on  regional  travel  programs 
for  foreign  visitors — two 
professional  staff  for  each 
office,  rent,  office  expenses, 
travel,  secretaries,  and  fi- 
nancial support  for  pro- 
gram materials  (latter  esti- 
mate,   $150,000)     ($300,000 

per  office)  $1,500,000 

(b)  Continuous  educational 
program  with  the  USA 
(producing  and  distribut- 
ing films,  special  programs, 

articles,  speakers,  etc) 250,^00 

(c)  Reception  Center  Opera- 
tion— includes  a  reception 
corps  operating  in  10  m^ 
tropolitan  centers: 

The  reception  corps  would 
Involve  500  people  (many 
of  them  students)  work- 
ing part  time  in  three 
shifts,  average  eight  per- 
sonnel operating  from 
each  reception  center 
(average  salary,  $5,000)  .     2,  500, 000 

Staff  at  reception  centers 
(two  to  three  people  per 
center  at  $15,000)    375,000 

Cost  of  developing,  fur- 
nishing, and  decorating 
centers  at  $50,000 500. 000 


Subtotal 3.375.000 

(d)  Multl-llngual  telephone 
service  In  10  cities.  Such  a 
service  would  Involve  three 
shifts  of  five  to  six  Inter- 
preters on  each  shift  (sal- 
ary costs.,  about  $360,000; 
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Detailed  hudi^eta  tvr  the  USTS  or  successor 
organization  and  the  International  Travel 
Institute — Continued 
B.  International  Ti|av«l  Iniitl- 
tute — Continued 
phone   oosta   would   prob- 
ably   amount    to    another 
•  100,000  to  1160,000) •  600,  000 

(e)  Developing  package  tours 
(Included  under  the  budget 

for  research ) , 

(f)  Developing:  accommoda- 
tions. (This  U  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  the 
hotel  industrjr,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility ^f  the  Inter- 
national Trarvel  Institute 
Is  to  anticipate  needs  and 
see  that  the  necessary  steps 
are  taken  t^  meet  such 
needs.  To  de$ne  this  situ- 
ation more  carefully,  funds 
have  been  Inpluded  under 
research  to  pf  rmlt  such  an 

I) 


analysis. 
Subtotal 


6.625,000 


6.  Dlre<?t_'  advertlj  ilng :    A   pre- 
liminary estimate  for  seven 
selected      countries,      plus 
Benelux   and   Scandinavia, 
has  been  developed,  total- 
ing   $6,600,000.    This    esti- 
mate WEu  bas4d  on  numer- 
ous  factors   including  the 
following:    number  of  In- 
dividuals In  each  country 
who  can  afford  to  make  the 
the  trip;  costlof  getting  to 
the    United    $tates;     con- 
centration   of]  population; 
growth    of    the    economy; 
attitudes  towalrd  travel  and 
travel     hablt^;      language 
barriers;       percentage      of 
business  travel  In  relation 
to  pleasure  travel;  govern- 
ment restrlcttons;  compet- 
ing      promotton       eflforts; 
media     advertising     costs; 
previous  level^  of  travel  to 
the  United  Sttttes  and  pro- 
jected future  trends: 

Canada    1 $i 

United  Klngdo^ i 

West   Germany. 

Benelux 

Scandinavia  ... 

Mexico 

Italy 

Japan  

Prance  


Subtotal 


600.000 
300,000 
900,  000 
600.000 
600.000 
500.000 
400,000 
400.  000 
400.000 


6,600.000 


Most  of  the  remaining  $4,400,- 
000  would  be  a|)portloned — 
using  the  same  series  of  fac- 
tors— among  ad|dtlonal  for- 
eign markets.  A  ^all  amount 
could  be  spent  within  the 
United  States  olj  America  to 
educate  Americans  to  the 
social  and  econt^mic  impor- 
tance of  foreirn  tourism 
within  the  United  States. 
Subtotal L 11.000,000 


Total,  Internattonal  Travel 
Institute  ( approximate) .  25.  000. 000 


'  Recommendatlon4  requiring  coordination 
and  monitoring  In  market  research  would  be 
carried  out  under  farogram  planning  and 
research. 

'  A  pilot  operatlo*  In  a  single  city,  of 
course,  could  be  coi^sldered;  and  then  ex- 
panded as  experience  |«7arrants. 


THE  BEAUTY  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
way  into  the  Capital  this  morning.  I 
could  not  help  but  be  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  Washington,  D.C.  I  think 
It  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  impres- 
sive looking  of  all  the  world's  capital 
cities. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
feel,  must  go  to  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
our  former  First  Lady.  Her  effective 
leadership  in  reawakening  the  citizens 
of  the  District  and  of  the  country  to  the 
preservation  and  conservation  of  our 
natural  beauty  deserves  the  praise  of 
everyone  of  us. 

Mrs.  Johnson  created  a  climate  of  In- 
terest which  I  hope  will  not  die  now 
that  she  Is  no  longer  living  In  Wash- 
ington. She  herself  stated  that  she  hoped 
her  efforts  would  allow  people  to  speak 
of  their  commimlty  with  "affection  and 
pride."  Mrs.  Johnson  has  certainly  been 
successful  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  hope  that  we  will  all  continue  where 
she  left  off. 


THE  VIOLENCE  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

'Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  a  tragic  and  potentially  ex- 
plosive situation  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Over  this  past  weekend,  mob  violence 
again  took  place  in  Northern  Ireland 
over  political  and  religious  divisions  that 
have  been  slowly  tearing  that  coimtry 
apart.  The  British  Government,  at  the 
request  of  Northern  Ireland's  Cabinet, 
has  agreed  to  assign  British  troops  to 
guard  the  public  utilities  throughout 
Northern  Ireland.  The  seriousness  of  this 
situation  is  not  yet  fully  realized.  I  be- 
lieve, here  in  the  United  States.  The  Brit- 
ish Government's  decision  could  mark  a 
fateful  turn  in  the  stormy  relations  they 
have  had  with  Ireland  over  the  years.  I 
am  sure  that  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
wants  only  to  restore  order  to  the  six 
northern  counties  still  under  British 
domain. 

But  I  believe  there  is  a  larger  question 
involved  here,  not  one  of  mere  crowd 
control  or  restoration  of  civil  order.  It  is 
a  question  of  basic  human  rights  being 
denied  to  a  segment  of  the  population 
because  of  their  religious  and  ethnic 
backgroimd.  It  has  long  been  evident 
that  the  nearly  500,000  Catholics  in 
Northern  Ireland  have  been  suffering 
both  religious  and  political  discrimina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  majority  of 
Northern  Ireland's  citizens.  The  blood 
of  both  groups  has  run  in  the  streets  of 
Belfast  and  Londonderry. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware.  Great  Britain 
refused  to  condone  the  blatantly  racist 
attitude  of  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith 


and  his  Rhodeslan  government.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  racial  policies  of  Northern 
Ireland  are  Just  as  unconscionable  as 
are  those  of  Rhodesia  or  South  Africa, 
both  members  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. 

In  Northern  Ireland  today,  men  are 
being  refused  basic  rights  accorded  to 
them  under  the  English  Constitution. 
Peaceful  demonstrations  have  been 
turned  Into  riots  because  of  the  discrim- 
inatory attitudes  held  by  a  majority  of 
Northern  Ireland's  citizens.  Segregation 
and  discrimination  In  housing,  employ- 
ment, and  voting  rights  are  just  as  re- 
pugnant to  me  whether  they  occur  here 
in  the  United  States  or  In  Northern 
Ireland. 

There  seems  to  be  a  contradictory  at- 
titude within  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain.  On  one  hand  they  have  justly 
condemned  and  criticized  a  government 
based  on  apartheid,  while  on  the  other, 
they  seem  to  be  assisting  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  segment  of  the  population  bent 
only  on  securing  the  basic  rights  that 
must  be  accorded  to  them  as  human 
beings. 

The  Irish  Catholic  citizens  of  Northern 
Ireland  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
own  property;  they  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote;  and  they  have  been 
scorned  because  of  their  religious  beliefs. 
A  situation  now  exists  that  could  prove 
detrimental  not  only  to  Northern  Ire- 
land but  to  Great  Britain  and.  Indirectly, 
to  the  United  States. 

As  I  have  stated,  religious  persecution 
and  segregation  and  political  discrimi- 
nation caimot  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  unnoticed  by  any  person  or  groups 
of  persons  Interested  in  freedom.  The 
history  of  our  country  has  been  scarred 
by  our  mistakes  and  our  negligent  atti- 
tudes in  this  area  but  we  are  trying  to 
overcome  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  There 
Is  a  great  deal  of  similarity  in  the  plight 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  of  Northern  Ire- 
land with  the  situation  that  many  black 
people  and  other  minority  groups  are 
confronted  with  here  in  our  coimtry 
today. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  appraise 
themselves  of  the  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  Northern  Ireland  and  I  urge 
Great  Britain  to  act  justly  and  compas- 
sionately with  a  people  seeking  only  to 
be  free. 


DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IN  FLORIDA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning at  the  Algiers  Hotel  in  beautiful 
Miami  Beach,  within  my  district,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  a  fine  example  of 
the  reunification  and  the  resurgence  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  Florida.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  installation  of  oflBcers  of 
the  Blscayne  Democratic  Club.  Inc..  of 
Miami  Beach.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance  and  great  enthusiasm  for 
new  memberships  in  the  club  and  for  the 
club  giving  hearty  and  effective  support 
to  the  nominees  of  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty in  coming  elections.  One  of  the  out- 
standing businessmen  of  Florida,  a  very 
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successful  and  able  businessman,  Mr. 
Larry  Taylor,  was  elected  president,  thus 
bringing  into  the  leadership  of  the  club 
a  man  of  exceptional  ability,  administra- 
tive capacity,  and  distinctive  faculty  for 
organization  and  persuasiveness.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  a  deep  grasp  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  role  It 
has  played  and  should  play  In  the  Na- 
tion's affairs.  This  deep  understanding 
of  democratic  principle  and  a  very  sin- 
cere dedication  to  the  Democratic  Party 
were  revealed  in  the  president's  out- 
standing address  and  the  president's 
message  carried  on  the  program.  Presi- 
dent Taylor's  address  w£is  movingly  de- 
livered by  him  and  warmly  received  by 
his  large  audience.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude President  Taylor's  address  and  also 
his  message  on  the  program  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks : 

Brother  officers,  distinguished  guests  on 
the  dais,  members,  honored  guests  and 
friends.  I  have  taken  the  time  to  have  my 
speech  imprinted  on  the  menu.  The  message 
of  this  speech  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
Democrat.  I  would  like  you  to  carry  this 
menu  with  you  and  imprint  It  In  your  minds 
forever. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  I  ac- 
cept the  tremendous  honor  bestowed  upon 
me  with  humility  and  pride.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  always  been  a  symbol 
for  the  word  democracy.  A  Democratic  gov- 
ernment is  a  goverrunent  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people.  The  Democrats 
have  always  been  the  number  one  party  in 
tius  country  because  the  Democrats  are  the 
voice  of  the  people.  .  .  .  But.  friends,  only  a 
short  time  ago  the  voice  of  some  of  our  peo- 
ple weakened.  Yes.  many  good,  honest  Demo- 
crats faltered  and  changed  their  votes  and 
we  lost  a  great  number  of  friends  and  sup- 
I>orters.  It  is  human  to  be  afraid.  It  is  human 
to  have  doubts  and  fears.  Some  of  these  good 
people  had  children  overseas,  others  felt 
there  was  too  much  tension  in  the  country 
and  still  others  were  afraid  of  the  rising  cost 
of  living  and  inflation.  These  good,  honest 
people  felt  that  by  changing  their  votes  they 
could  accomplish  a  miracle!  They  hoped  to 
change  the  natural  coiirse  of  history!  They 
believed  that  a  change  of  votes  would  stop 
the  war,  remove  the  tensions  and  pressures, 
reduce  high  prices  and  get  rid  of  inflation! 
They  forgot  that  the  greatest  miracle  of  all 
is  democracy!  Our  problems  today  .are  people 
problems  and  the  people  tiave  solved  their 
problems  ever  since  this  country  began. 
America  Is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world ! 
This  country  was  founded  and  built  by  peo- 
ple who  wanted  a  new  and  better  way  of  life! 
This  country  was  built  by  the  blood  of  Eu- 
rope. The  new  party  Inherited  a  very  healthy 
country  with  good  times  and  prosperity  that 
is  unparalleled  anywhere  in  the  world!  The 
wars,  tensions  and  pressures  are  a  part  of 
the  natural  course  of  history  and  many  of 
these  problems  were  started  before  any  of  us 
were  born.  The  wiU  of  the  people  will  solve 
everyttilng.  They  always  liave  in  the  past  and 
they  always  will  In  the  future.  If  sometliing 
bad  were  to  happen  to  a  country  like  Amer- 
ica then  all  I  can  say  is  "Ood,  have  pity  on 
the  rest  of  the  world." 

And  now  I  say  to  you  Democrats,  who  are 
here  today  and  to  you  who  have  temporarily 
voted  for  another  party,  I  say  to  you  "keep 
this  country.  Democratic!"  "Keep  this  coun- 
try safe."  "Stick  with  your  party  and  when 
the  time  comes,  vote  for  the  people  .  .  .  vote 
Democrat!"  When  you  vote  Democrat,  you 
are  voting  for  yourself  and  your  family!  Sup- 
port the  Democratic  Party.  Now  is  the  time 
to  start.  The  Blscayne  Democratic  Club  is 
open  for  new  members.  So.  dont  hesitate! 


Be  an  active  Democrat.  Bring  your  friends, 
yovir  neighbors,  your  relatives!  Bring  every- 
body you  know  into  the  Democratic  Party. 
Make  them  members  of  the  Blscayne  Demo- 
cratic Club.  Don't  wait.  Do  it  now. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  may 
Ood  bless  you. 

President's  Message 

I  am  proud  to  t>e  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  Democratic  party  has 
always  been  a  symbol  for  the  word  Democ- 
racy. A  Democratic  government  is  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  The  Democrats  have  always  been  the 
number  one  party  In  this  country  because 
the  Democrats  are  the  voice  of  the  people. 
.  .  .  But.  friends,  only  a  short  time  ago  the 
voice  of  some  of  our  people  weakened.  Yes, 
many  good,  honest  Democrats  faltered  and 
changed  their  votes  and  we  lost  a  great  num- 
ber of  friends  and  supptorters.  It  is  human 
to  be  afraid.  It  is  human  to  have  doubts  and 
fears.  Some  of  these  good  people  had  chil- 
dren overseas,  others  felt  there  was  too  much 
tension  in  the  country  and  still  others  were 
afraid  of  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  infla- 
tion. These  good,  honest  people  felt  that  by 
changing  their  votes  they  could  accomplish 
a  miracle!  They  hoped  to  change  the  natural 
course  of  tiistory!  They  believed  that  a 
change  of  votes  would  stop  the  war,  remove 
the  tensions  and  pressures,  reduce  high  prices 
and  get  rid  of  inflation !  They  forgot  that  the 
greatest  miracle  of  all  Is  Democracy!  Our 
problems  today  are  jieople  problems  and  the 
people  have  solved  their  problems  ever  since 
this  country  began.  America  is  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world!  This  country  was 
founded  and  built  by  people  who  wanted  a 
new  and  better  way  of  life!  This  country  was 
built  by  the  blood  of  Europe.  The  new  party 
Inherited  a  very  healthy  country  with  good 
times  and  prosperity  that  is  unparalleled 
anywhere  in  the  world!  The  wars,  tensions 
and  pressures  are  a  part  of  the  natural  course 
of  history  and  many  of  these  problems  were 
started  before  any  of  us  were  t>orn.  The  will 
of  the  people  will  solve  everything.  They 
always  have  in  the  past  and  they  always  will 
in  the  future.  If  something  bad  were  to  hap- 
pen to  a  country  like  America  then  all  I  can 
say  "God,  have  pity  on  the  rest  of  the  world." 

And  now  I  say  to  you  Democrats,  who  are 
here  today  and  to  you  who  have  temporarily 
voted  for  another  party,  I  say  to  you  "Keep 
this  country.  Democratic!".  "Keep  this  Coun- 
try Safe".  "Stick  with  your  party  and  when 
the  time  comes.  Vote  for  the  People  .  .  Vote 
Democrat!".  When  you  vote  Democtat,  you 
are  voting  for  yourself  and  your  family!  Sup- 
port the  Democratic  party.  Now  is  the  time 
to  start.  The  Blscayne  Democratic  Club  is 
open  for  new  members.  So.  don't  hesitate! 
Be  an  active  Democrat.  Bring  your  friends, 
your  neighbors,  your  relatives!  Bring  every- 
body you  Icnow  into  the  Democratic  party. 
Make  them  members  of  the  Blscayne  Demo- 
cratic Club.  Don't  wait.  Do  it  now. 


BAGGS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Bill  Baggs,  late  editor 
of  the  Miami  News  and  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  and  courageous  journalists  it 
was  ever  my  privilege  to  know,  a  member 
of  the  newspaper's  staff  adapted  a  mov- 
ing and  striking  poetic  eulogy  to  Bill's 
memory  composed  entirely  from  a  news 
accovmt  of  his  life  written  by  Miami  News 
Columnist  John  Keasler. 

That  so  many  of  the  editor's  qualities, 


sheer  love  of  life,  and  concern  for  those 
who  shared  his  place  In  time  could  be 
captured  in  a  few  short  lines  of  moving 
prose,  is  a  tribute  to  the  creativity  of  the 
writer.  That  what  was  said  in  those  lines 
about  Bill  Baggs  was  true,  is  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  excerpt: 
Bagos 
Pictures  cover  the  wall  with  no  precedence  or 

pattern 
Liberal,  he  loved  race  Jokes — if   they  were 

funny 
A    marmalade    Jar   full    of    pencils    on    the 

cluttered    desk    that    holds    a    penny 

gumtwU  machine  and  all  sorts  of  things 
Throwback  editor  of  eerie  agelessness 
Most  gregarious  loner  in  the  world 
Littered,  literate,  unique;  waystop  l)etween  a 

wild  Irreverence  and  a  deep  belief 
The    "radicar'    and    the    country    boy    who 

seemed  so  true-blue  safe 
He    changed    the    face    of    a    city    and    the 

thinking  of  a  nation 
Never  using  a  broadax  If  a  scalpel  nick  would 

do 
He  did  not  find  humor  Ineffective 
And  had  that  in  his  quiver,  too 
He  walked  the  streets  of  the  city  with  the 

flair  and  air  of  a  riverboat  gambler 
An  elegance  of  the  past  within,  courtly  always 
It's  not  Just  in  every  lifetime  you  get  to 

meet  and  learn  from  a  gentle  maverick 

who  somehow  led  the  herd 
R«ward  enough  for  us.  Bill  Baggs. 


HORTON  PRAISES  PRESIDENT  NIX- 
ON'S TAX  REFORM   PACKAGE 

<Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  tax  reform  proposals  which  we 
received  today  are  a  forthright  response 
to  the  demands  of  Americans  for  fair  and 
equitable  tax  treatment. 

Mr.  Nixon  had  to  choose  from  among 
some  very  diCBcult  priorities  in  this  area. 
Specifically,  his  decision  to  seek  repeal 
of  the  investment  credit  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  surtax  on  individuals  shoVs 
his  awareness  of  the  tremendous  tax  bur- 
den borne  by  American  families. 

Last  week.  I  presented  specific  pro- 
posals for  Federal  tax  reform  to  the 
people  in  my  district.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  the  President's  message  contained 
specific  support  for  the  following  planks 
in  my  tax-refortn  platform:  tax  relief 
for  those  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  income 
scale;  minimum  tax  on  those  at  the  top 
levels  of  income;  fair  deduction  for  fam- 
ily moving  expenses;  curbing  artificial 
tax  benefits  of  corporate  subsidiaries; 
and  limitation  of  deductions  of  farm 
losses  to  curb  abuses  and  early  reduc- 
tion of  the  surcharge, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
and  other  tax  reforms  so  that  tax  relief 
to  those  unfairly  burdened  can  come  in 
time  for  taxpayiiig  time  next  year. 

I  have  been  putting  tax  reform  bills 
in  the  hopper  since  I  came  to  Congress 
in  1963.  This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
with  both  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration pushing  for  tax  reforms,  we  have 
a  chance  for  establishing  an  equitable 
tax  system.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  my  specific  proposals  for 
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presented  in  a  speech 
last  Thursday  to  t^e  Marlon  Orange  in 
Marlon.  N.Y.: 
A  Responsible  Program  for  Tax  Reform 
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I'm  glad  to  see  thai 
Orange  Is  smiling  toi  Ight 
they  are  happy,  or  wpen 
satisfaction  In  doing 
Ing  others.   I  presunfe 
cause  each  of  you  on 
and    generous 
problems  of  the  worh  I 
to  the  District  Dlrec^r 

Since  I  am  one  of 
slble  for  spending 
determining  how  la 
tax  bite  will  be.  I'd 
discussing  the  state 
and  assess  their  fairness 
in  a  society  of  working 

I   will   begin   with 
that  the  Federal  Inccine 
If  not  all  of  the  peep  I 
an  unfairly   high   bidden 
and  your  standards 

I  have  been  putting 
nopper  in  Congress 
Thla  year,  tor  the  fl 
and  the  a<lDikilstratli>n 
reforms.  The  Ways 
been  holding  hearing: 
since  the  beginning 
ministration  has  pre|>ared 
tax  reform 

eliminating  or  reducing 
equalities  In  our  income 

The    press,    the 
Government  and  the 
are  shouting  In  hare  tony 
tax  system  which  aUi>ws 
In  the  hands  of  a  relatl 
slip    through   untaxe<  1 
The  momentum  of 
must  be  kept  alive 
ever  going  to  be  actlor, 
our  tax  system — that 

Two  days  ago,  a  reporter 
World  Report  called 
what  Issue  my 
cerned  about.  This  wa^ 
ment  that  the  North 
ously  shot  down  a  US 
Sea  of  Japan.  I  told 
people   In   my 
deep  concern  for  the 
back  of  their  minds 
criticism  and  concern 
all  taxes — local.  State, 
There    Is    no    quest 
governments  must  projirlde 
pense,  In  complexity, 
of  the  number  of  people 
ments  are  not  going  to 
providing  the  finest 
all  our  children,  or 
supporting  vital  healtl 
for  our  defense  and 
and  abroad.  It  Is 
society  which  grows 
the  tasK  of  Government 
simpler,  or  smaller,  or 
not  going  to  happen, 
ernments.   and   therefore 
going  down,  and  attempts 
nllly  at  programs  or  at 
sake  of  cutting  spendlig 
costly  In  the  long  rup 
about  regulating  the 
for  taxes  Is  to  establlsii 
Itles — that  Is,  deciding 
first,  and  what  second 
the  expenditure  of  pu 
applied  system  of  priorities 
as  well  as  cost  Into  account, 
the    Government's 
faster  than  the  Nation 
growing. 

What  are  some  of  th^e 
on  Government?  Are  t  ley 
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everyone  In  the  Marlon 
People  smile  when 
they  feel  a  sense  of 
a  good  deed  or  In  help- 
you  are  smiling  be- 
Aprll  15  made  a  willing 
to    solving    the 
by  making  a  donation 
of  Internal  Revenue, 
the  535  people  respon- 
tax  dollars,  and  for 
or  small  your  Federal 
to  spend  some  time 
our  taxes  In  America, 
and  their  adequacy 
men  and  women, 
the  general  statement 
taxes  paid  by  most, 
e  In  thU  room,  Impose 
on  your  families 
living, 
tax  reform  bills  In  the 
I  got  there  In  1963. 
t  time,  both  Congress 
are  pushing  for  tax 
Means  Committee  has 
on  Federal  tax  reforms 
this  session.  The  ad- 
a  comprehensive 
itlon  which  aims  at 
the  most  blatant  In- 
tax  structiu-e. 
broadcasting   media,    the 
people — all  at  once — 
for  changes  In  a 
millions  of  dollars 
vely  few  people,  to 
or   almost  untaxed, 
pressure  for  tax  reform 
increased.  If  there  Is 
to  inject  fairness  Into 
time  is  now. 

from  U.S.  News  & 
in  Washington  to  ask 
were  most  con- 
before  the  announce- 
Koreans  had  murder- 
Navy  aircraft  over  the 
the  reporter  that  the 
district  had   a 
war  in  Vietnam  in  the 
but  that  the  sharpest 
was  aimed  at  taxes — 
and  Federal. 
on    that    the  services 
are  growing  in  ex- 
urgency,  and  In  terms 
to  be  served.  Govem- 
stop  paving  streets,  or 
possible  education  for 
qellverlng  the  mail,  or 
research,  or  providing 
s^urlty,  both  at  home 
to  think  in  a 
more  complex,  that 
will  somehow  grow 
<  iheaper.  This  is  simply 
rhe  demands  on  gov- 
for  taxes  are  not 
to  chop  away  willy- 
functions  Just  for  the 
will  prove  far  more 
What  can  be  done 
^owth  In  the  demand 
some  sensible  prior- 
«rhat  tasks  must  come 
and  what  third  In 
l^Uc  money.  A  sensibly 
which  takes  need 
can  at  least  keep 
from    growing 
and  the  economy  are 
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increased  demands 
all  unreasonable? 


What  can  we  do  about  them?  I  oannot  list 
them  all  here,  but  I  would  like  to  cite  two 
or  three  as  examples. 

The  poetal  service  Is  shamefully  lne£Bclent. 
and  has  been  a  money  loser  for  some  time. 
For  years,  postal  costs  have  spiralled  as  pop- 
ulation grows — and  particularly  as  people 
move  from  easy-to-reach  dwellings  in  our 
cities  Into  more  spread  out  suburban  and 
rural  residential  areas.  It  does  take  more 
letter  carriers,  who  must  be.  paid  wages  com- 
mensurate with  their  skills  and  living  costs; 
it  does  take  more  postal  buildings  and  trucks 
and  mallbags — no  matter  how  efficient  the 
system  is. 

This  year  for  the  first  time,  the  administra- 
tion has  launched  an  all  out  attack  on  postal 
InefDclency  and  organization.  Hopefully, 
postal  service  and  postal  profits  can  increase 
with  the  proposed  reforms — ending  a  sub- 
stantial tax  drain  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

At  the  State  and  local  levels,  teachers'  sal- 
ary Increases  have  accounted  for  a  sizeable 
share  of  increases  in  education  costs.  Much 
blame  has  been  leveled  at  teachers  for  bring- 
ing this  about.  But  teachers,  like  farmers, 
have  grown  tired  of  lagging  five  to  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  behind  their  college  classmates 
who  hold  Jobs  in  private  industry.  Every  year, 
the  number  of  children  per  class  seems  to 
grow,  school  facilities  become  more  crowded, 
and  the  number  of  new  teachers  hired  and 
new  buildings  built  never  seems  to  keep  up 
with  the  needs. 

Teachers  found  it  difficult  to  make  ends 
meet  on  salaries  which  were  far  below  what 
factory  workers  and  tradesmen  were  earning. 
The  pressure  of  their  demands  grew,  and 
today  they  have  Jumped  ahead — and  Jump- 
ing right  along  with  them  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion to  the  taxpayer. 

Defense  is  a  third  example.  In  this  day  and 
age,  defense  is  no  longer  a  race  with  other 
nations  to  see  how  many  men  and  how  many 
rifles  you  can  assemble  in  how  short  a  time. 
Technology  and  invention  have  become  the 
key  to  military  security.  New  weapons  have 
to  be  able  to  do  more  than  the  Communist 
equipment  can  do.  Thus  the  costs  of  a  single 
airplane,  or  a  single  submarine  have  sky- 
rocketed. I  am  one  who  believes  we  are  spend- 
ing far,  far  too  much  on  defense  and  weapons 
and  the  Vietnam  war — and  I  believe  that 
much  of  our  problem  of  inflation,  budget 
deficits,  and  high  taxes  can  be  traced  to  this 
source.  You  may  have  seen  my  weekly  column 
on  this  subject  in  your  local  paper  last  week. 
The  upshot  of  all  of  these  factors — de- 
manding more  services  and  more  money  from 
government  at  all  levels,  is  a  terrific  tax 
squeeze  on  the  people  who  can  afford  it  least. 
Although  we  In  America  are  supposed  to  have 
a  graduated  income  tax,  it  Just  doesn't  seem 
to  work  out  that  way.  People  with  higher  in- 
comes are  supposed  to  pay  more  taxes  at  a 
higher  rate.  People  with  lower  Incomes  are 
supposed  to  pay  less  taxes  and  at  a  lower  rate. 
In  general,  the  theory  works.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  that  of  the  thousands  of  pages  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  laws  and  regulations,  most 
of  them  deal  with  special  categories  of  tax 
treatment  which  affect  only  the  wealthy  or 
the  corporations.  The  more  exemptions,  tax 
credits  adjustments  and  deductions  that  an 
individual  or  company  can  take  advantage  of, 
the  smaller  the  share  of  his  Income  that  is 
actually  taxed. 

There  are  very  few  areas  of  special  tax 
treatment  for  the  wage-earner,  and  for  the 
average  family  with  income  between  $7,000 
and  $20,000  per  year.  These  people  are  caught 
in  the  middle,  between  rising  Federal,  State 
and  local  taxes.  They  in  theory,  pay  no  more 
than  their  fair  share.  But  because  others 
with  more  Income  pay  far  less  than  their 
fair  share,  the  middle  Income  family,  and 
the  single  taxpayer  are  left  holding  the  bag. 
These  people  cannot  be  expected  to  absorb 


all  of  the  pressure  and  all  of  the  tax  demands 
generated  by  the  need  for  more  Government 
services  and  expenditures.  This  burden  must 
be  redistributed — and  fairly — to  those  who 
now  enjoy  a  tax  holiday  on  too  much  of  their 
Incomes. 

Many  special  Income  tax  provisions  have 
evolved  In  order  to  encourage  certain  kinds 
of  economic  activity  and  transactions.  Thus, 
the  7%  Investment  tax  credit  is  designed  to 
sustain  Industry  growth  and  modernization 
of  factories  and  capital  equipment.  It  has 
done  this  Job  admirably,  but  at  a  high  cost 
to  the  Treasury.  The  theory  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  is  sound,  but  it  is  being  re-ex- 
amined in  light  of  the  effect  it  has  on  tax 
collections  from  highly  profitable  firms  which 
take  good  advantage  of  it. 

The  special  treatment  of  capital  gains  la 
another  provision — designed  to  sustain  a 
healthy  Investment  economy — which  has 
little  relevance  to  the  little  man.  For  a  large 
investor,  the  capital  gains  provision  means 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  his  income  will 
be  taxed  at  a  much  lower  level.  But  the  little 
man  gets  very  little  advantage  from  this 
provision.  The  major  Investment  of  a  farmer 
or  a  worklngman's  family — outside  of  a 
house  or  farm  equipment,  may  be  a  savings 
account,  which  bears  Interest  now  taxed  at 
the  full  rate. 

The  oil  and  mineral  depletion  allowance, 
designed  to  continue  oil  and  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  assure  an  adequate  energy 
supply,  saves  literally  millions  of  dollars  in 
oil  and  mining  company  profits  from  taxa- 
tion. Tax-sheltered  investments,  like  State 
and  municipal  bonds,  or  tax-sheltered  chari- 
table foundations,  business  activities  of  non- 
profit organizations,  special  tax  treatment  of 
foreign  Investments,  special  tax  benefits  for 
stock-options  which  are  latched  on  to  hefty 
corporate  salaries — all  of  these  special  cate- 
gories, and  hundreds  more,  help  to  push  the 
major  tax  load  onto  the  backs  of  those  people 
who  don't  have  enough  Income  to  afford 
these  transactions.  Each  and  everyone  of 
these  special  exemptions,  credits,  deductions 
and  regulations  represents  a  worthy  eco- 
nomic or  social  cause.  But  together,  they 
have  worked  to  change  the  basic  theory  and 
operation  of  our  supposedly  "graduated" 
Federal  Income  tax. 

I  have  received  literally  hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  constituents — and  not  Just  people 
living  In  poverty — who  have  sent  along  copies 
of  their  family  budgets — showing  how  fully 
one-third  of  their  gross  income  gets  doled 
out  for  State,  Federal  and  local  taxes  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

A  chart  recently  reprinted  In  the  Satur- 
day Review,  shows  that  the  vast  majority  of 
persons  with  incomes  over  $500,000  per  year 
pay  less  than  30%  of  their  Incomes  in  Fed- 
eral taxes.  Many  persons  earning  over  850,000 
a  year  pay  less  than  10%  in  Federal  income 
tax.  Any  system,  no  matter  how  virtuous  its 
specific  provisions  are,  which  causes  such  an 
imbalance  in  tax  burden,  needs  changing 
now. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  urged 
many  reforms  in  our  tax  structure.  Many  of 
the  reforms  I  have  urged,  would  give  the 
little  man.  the  middle  Income  family  and  the 
single  taxpayer,  some  well-deserved  tax  ex- 
emptions and  deductions  of  his  own.  One 
such  provision  would  permit  a  tax  credit  for 
a  sizeable  chunk  of  college  tuition  paid  by  a 
student  or  his  family.  Another  provision 
would  eliminate  the  very  unfair  tax  treat- 
ment of  single  individuals  who,  like  married 
couples,  must  maintain  a  place  to  live  and 
Incur  otter  necessary  expenses.  A  third  pro- 
vision wovUd  allow  full  deduction  of  moving 
expenses  which  are  not  reimbursed  by  the 
taxpayer's  employer. 

I  have  also  submitted  a  bill  which  wwuld 
eliminate  unequal  treatment  of  self-em- 
ployed persons,  Including  farmers,  under  so- 
cial security  tax  laws. 
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I  have  supported  legislation  t<o  close  some 
of  the  loopholes  which  provide  tax-escapes 
without  encouraging  any  worthy  economic 
growth  or  social  improvement.  I  have  sub- 
mitted a  bill  that  would  limit  the  amount  of 
losses  from  the  farming  business  which  can 
be  deducted  from  non-farming  Income  by  in- 
dividuals at  very  high  Income  levels.  This  Is 
aimed  at  those  who  maintain  "agricultural 
estates",  and  who  pursue  farming  mainly 
for  tax  purposes. 

There  are  countless  other  loopholes  which 
should  be  very  carefully  scrutinized  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Treas- 
ury as  they  progress  toward  flnal  legislation 
on  tax  reform.  A  provision  which  allows  in- 
vestment income  to  be  taxed  at  capital  gains 
rates  at  the  death  of  the  owner  should  be 
changed.  This  single  provision  costs  the 
Treasury,  and  thus  the  taxpayers,  a  full  $2.5 
billion  a  year. 

The  oil  and  mineral  depletion  allowance 
is  far  too  large  to  fulfill  its  original  purpose. 
Too  much  profit  In  these  Industries  which 
Is  not  needed  solely  for  further  resource  ex- 
ploration and  development  goes  untaxed. 

Also  I  propose  an  upper  limit  on  the 
amount  of  income  taxed  as  capital  gains  to 
an  individual  should  be  considered. 

Three  reforms,  affecting  middle  Income 
families,  have  been  most  often  mentioned  In 
letters  I  receive.  The  first  is  the  fact  that  the 
individual  exemption  Is  still  at  the  $600 
level,  which  is  far  from  realistic  in  light  of 
today's  living  costs. 

Second  is  tax  reform  for  the  single  tax- 
payer, which  I  have  discussed.  Third  is  a  tax 
break  for  those  who  rent  rather  than  own 
their  homes,  since  they  now  get  no  deduction 
for  mortgage  Interest  paid  through  their  rent, 
as  do  homeowners. 

I  personally  favor  a  simplified  approach  to 
tax  reform.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Congress 
do  away  with  many  of  the  special  categories 
for  persons  and  corporations  at  all  income 
levels.  I  think  taxes,  based  on  gross  Income, 
shovUd  be  paid  at  a  reduced  rate,  without 
this  myriad  of  exemptions,  deductions,  ad- 
justments and  tax  credits.  If  this  approach 
were  adopted,  tax  rates  overall,  would  be 
lower  for  the  great  bulk  of  Americans.  In 
many  cases,  the  amount  of  Income  tax  paid 
would  not  diminish,  but  at  higher  levels,  the 
amount  paid  would  substantially  Increase. 

Because  many  of  the  special  purposes 
served  by  the  current  myriad  of  special  pro- 
visions have  strong  advocates  In  Congress.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  a  truly  simplified  tax 
structure  can  be  adopted.  In  the  alternative, 
I  have  urged  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  place  high  priorities  on  the  fol- 
lowing basic  reforms  within  our  present  sys- 
tem. 

1.  The  application  of  a  minimum  across  the 
board  Income  tax  for  persons  earning  above 
$100,000  regardless  of  the  nature  or  source 
of  Income  above  that  amount. 

2.  A  substantial  Increase  in  the  Individual 
tax  exemption  to  $1,200,  so  that  a  family  of 
four  earning  $7,000  a  year  would  be  taxed 
only  on  $2,200  less  deductions,  credits  and  ad- 
jTistments.  The  exemption  for  any  family  of 
four  would  be  four  times  $1,200  or  $4,800.  Par- 
ticularly at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  this 
provision  would  eliminate  a  great  deal  of 
hardship  which  eventually  gets  heaped  on 
the  Government  anyway,  through  social  serv- 
ices expenditures. 

3.  The  enactment  of  the  Horton  bills  I 
have  outlined  above,  which  give  to  the  work- 
ing man  and  his  family,  and  to  the  single 
individual,  comparable  tax  breaks  to  those 
already  afforded  large  corporations  and 
wealthy  taxpayers. 

4.  Closing  or  reducing  many  of  the  special 
provisions  which  have  become  tax  havens  for 
the  very  wealthy.  This  would  be  at  least 
partially  accomplished  by  enactment  of  a 
minimum  tax  on  high  Incomes. 


As  your  Congressman,  I  have  tried  to  out- 
line my  concerns  and  my  efforts  In  this  very 
vital  field.  We  cannot  solve  the  tax-budget 
crises  in  all  levels  of  government  by  going 
backward,  that  is  by  refusing  to  respond  to 
the  increased  need  for  government  services. 
No  more  than  we  would  act  to  freeze  the  in- 
come pMDtential  of  those  engaged  In  agricul- 
ture at  their  present  levels,  or  worse,  at  the 
level  of  ten  years  ago:  no  more  than  the 
government  can  ignore  agriculture  programs 
in  order  to  pare  down  its  budget,  can  we 
Ignore  the  plain  fact  that  efficient  growth  is 
as  much  a  necessity  for  the  public  sector 
as  it  is  for  the  private  sector. 

No.  we  csmnot  move  backward,  and  we 
cannot  stay  where  we  are  particularly  in  ref- 
erence to  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden 
in  America.  We  must  solve  the  tax  crisis  by 
returning  to  the  original,  sound  theory  of 
graduated  federal  Income  tax,  and  making 
it  stick.  I  feel  that  the  legislative  steps  I  ad- 
vocate would  accomplish  this  purpose.  I  hope 
that  I  will  have  your  support  in  winning 
enactment  of  a  meaningful  tax  reform  bl.i 
this  year. 

PRESroENT  NIXON  AND  EC-121 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  more  President  Nixon  has 
done  the  hard  but  right  thing.  He  has 
refused  to  be  provoked  into  precipitous 
action  by  the  barbaric  actions  of  the 
Communist  Government  of  North  Korea, 
in  shooting  down  a  fleeing,  imarmed 
plane  over  international  waters.  It  would 
be  the  easy  thing  to  order,  a  retaliatory 
raid  against  a  North  Korean  air  base,  or 
a  North  Korean  harbor.  It  would  be  easy, 
for  that  matter,  to  drop  a  500  pounder 
down  Kim  II  Sung's  smokestack.  But, 
President  Nixon  made  the  courageous 
decision.  He  neither  slipped  into  easy 
retaliation  nor  did  he  cave  in  to  easy 
intimidation. 

President  Nixon's  first  concern  was  not 
a  saber-rattling  callup  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard;  his  first  concern  was  for 
possible  survivors  of  the  plane's  crew. 
Determined  to  avoid  empty  posturing, 
President  Nixon  weighed  the  alternatives 
available  and  made  the  decision  to  pro- 
test the  sm'prise  attack  and  to  protect 
future  missions. 

President  Nixon  refused  to  provide  the 
propaganda  base  upon  which  the  North 
Koreans  could  once  again  invade  the 
South  and  tie  down  more  American 
troops  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  President's  Intention  to 
continue  to  assert  America's  Interest  in 
the  Par  East,  but  neither  is  there  any 
doubt  of  the  President's  refusal  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  shortsighted  folly 
of  easy  retaliation. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Meeds),  on  April  21,  1969,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mrs.  M\Y  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  and  the  balance 
of  the  week  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness for  Department  of  Agriculture. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  1  hour,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dellenback)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  PoFF,  for  15  minutes,  on  April  22. 

Mr.  Pirnie,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Conable,  for  30  minutes,  on  April 
22. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burlison  of  Missouri)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McCarthy,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  for  30  minutes,  on 
April  22. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Utt  in  two  Instances  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  immediately  following  the 
message  of  the  President  on  the  internal 
revenue  system  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Feighan  during  the  debate  on  H.R. 
514. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  to  extend  her 
remarks  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
514  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burlison  of  Missouri)  to  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
during  consideration  of  H.R.  8434.  today. 

Mr.  QuiE,  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter with  his  remarks  on  H.R.  514  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dellenback)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Morton  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Shriver  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Taft  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Schadebero. 

Mr.  BlESTER. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  ZwACH. 
Mr.  GuDE. 
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Mr.  Lanogrkbk. 

Mr.  Buchanan  In  two  InBtances. 

Mr.  EsHLKMAN  iii  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  fl^e  instances. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  tko  instances. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BtTRtisoN  of  Missouri)  to 
extend  their  remarics  and  to  include  ad- 
ditional matter  La  that  section  of  the 
Record  entitled  ^Extensions  of  Re- 
marks":.) ] 

Mr.  Schetter  in  owo  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara.         1 

Mr.  EiLBERo  in  flVe  Instances. 

Mr.  Daodario  in  ^ree  instances. 

Mr.   LoNO  of  Mfiryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  t\^o  instances. 

Mr    Gaydos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  six  instances. 

Mc  FRifop.  in  t^iree  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  OrrrNGEH. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  tivo  instances. 

Mr.  DiGcs  in  twoj : 

Mr.  Oarmatz. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  si^  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  ViGORrro. 

Mr   F*uiTON  of 
stances. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  ir|  i 

Mr.  Hagan  in  flvd  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Btrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  ^iree  instances. 
Ashley  in  tvlfo  instances. 
Dent  in  six  liistances. 
Meeds. 
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SENATE  BI 


REFERRED 


Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  {from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  ijhe  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 


nder  (the 

:t  for  tpe 


S.  265.  An  act  for  t*ie  relief  of  John  (Gio- 
vanni) Denaro;  to  ^e  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I 

S.  1531.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Jen 
Feng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1625.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Qong  Sing 
Horn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  fi-om  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  billj  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speakir : 

H.R.  10158.  An  act  io  provide  mall  service 
for  Mamie  Doud  Elsenhower,  widow  of  for- 
mer President  Dwlghl  David  Elsenhower. 


SENATE  ENROLLlD  RTT.TJj  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enroUed  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 


S.  468.  An  act  for  the  relief  o/  Yuka  Awa- 
mura;  and 

S.  872.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Charlee 
Richard  Scott. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  riile  XXIV.  executive 
commuiotcations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

690.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  President  to  reappoint  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for 
an  additional  term  of  1  year,  the  officer  serv- 
ing m  that  position  on  April  1,  1969;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

691.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  military  procure- 
ment actions  for  experimental,  developmen- 
tal, test,  or  research  work  negotiated  imder 
the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2304(a)  11  and  2304 
(a)  16,  for  the  period  July-December  1968. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
2304(6);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

692.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stetea,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  concerning  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  Comptroller 
General  In  his  report  on  Rossmoor  Leisure 
World  developments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Govermnent  Operations. 

693.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  for  other  purposee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
Ucs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 

NtJNZio,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 

Mr.  Mtnnish.  Mr.  Podkll,  Mr.  Clahk, 

Mr.  HtBSRT,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.   Rodino. 

Mr.  arrrrs,  and  Mr.  Gaixagher  )  : 

H.R.  10283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 

Marine  Act,  1936,  to  encourage  shipbuilding, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Merchant  Jtorlne  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BETTS  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Ichord, 
Mr.   AsHBiooK,  Mr.  King,  and  Mr. 
Lukens)  : 
H.R.  10284.  A   bill    to   amend   the   act   of 
May   29.    1884,   relating   to   the   control   and 
eradication   of   certain   animal   diseases;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BIAOGI: 
H.R.  10285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  the  same 
tax  exemption  for  servicemen  In  and  around 
Korea  as  Is  presently  provided  for  thoee  In 
Vietnam;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  10288.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encourage  higher 

education,     and     particularly     the     private 

funding   thereof,   by   authorizing   a   deduc- 


tion from  gross  Income  of  reasonable 
amounts  contributed  to  a  qualified  higher 
education  fund  established  by  the  taxpayer 
for  the  purpose  of  funding  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJR.  10287.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to   elementary   and   secondary   schools   and 
other  educational  Institutions  for  the  con- 
duct  of   special    educational    programs    and 
activities  concerning  the  use  of  drugs,  and 
for  other  related   educational   purposes;    to 
the  Conomlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BDMONDSON: 
H  R.  10288.  A    bill    txi   amend    the   AtonUc 
Energy  Act  of   1954,   as   amended,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  EILBEBG: 
H.R.  10289.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  to  $30,000  the 
maximum  servicemen's  group  life  Insurance 
which  may  be  provided  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  active  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H  R.  10290.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1682 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
increase  the  rate  of  educational  assistance 
allowance  paid  to  veterans  under  such  sec- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  10291.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  dental  care, 
eye  care,  dentures,  eyeglasses,  and  hearing 
aids  among  the  benefits  provided  by  the  In- 
surance program  established  by  part  B  of 
such  title:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOREMAN : 
HM.  10292.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation through  interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhibi- 
tion of  movies  or  other  presentation  harm- 
ful to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRIKDEL: 
H.R.  10293.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  to 
authorize  railroads  to  pubUsh  rates  for  use  by 
common  carriers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  10294.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  PUQUA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brothill  of  Virginia)  : 
H.R.  10295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928. 
regulating  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  10296.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  program  of  health  Insurance  far 
the  aged  for  services  furnished  an  Individual 
by  a  home  maintenance  worker  (In  such 
Individual's  home)  as  part  of  a  home  health 
services  plan;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bdrke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Fdlton 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Mr.  Blanton,  Mr. 
MooRHEAB,  Mr.  Charles  H.  WrLSON, 
Mr.  Kabth,  Mr.  Roonet  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  MURPHT  of  nUnols,  Mr. 
BiAGOi,  B4r.  Olskn,  Mr.  Delanet.  Mr. 
St.  Onge,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  LEOorrr,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  St  Ghi- 
B«AiN,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  FRncDEL)  : 
H.R.  10297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
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Marine  Act,  1936,  to  encourage  shipbuilding, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER : 
H.R.  10298.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-American 
Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  10299.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By    Mr.    HOWARD    (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Blatnik,    Mr. 
KLirczTNSKi,  and  Mr.  Hicks)  : 
HJl.  10300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  encourage  shipbuilding, 
and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  10301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,   the  exemption  for   a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  10302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  additional 
limitations  on  tax-exempt  foundations  and 
charitable  trusts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  10303.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10304.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  10305.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management     relations      In     the 
postal  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McCLORT: 
H.R.  10306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of   1934  to   establish   orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;   to 
the   Committee   on  Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
'H.B..  10307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Burton 
of      California,      Mr.      Daniels      of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.   William   D.   Ford, 
Mr.     Hawkins,     Mr.     Powell,     Mr. 
SCHET7ER.  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey) : 
H.R.  10308.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874 
of  the  81st  Congress   to   create   within   the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  a   National   Overseas   Education   Board 
having  responsibility  for  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  of  certain  overseas  de- 
pendents;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MIZE  (  for  himself.  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Shriver,  and  Mr.  Sebelius)  : 
H.R.  10309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
proceduree  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fcvelgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
HJl.  10310.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  relating  to  the  Llbby  Dam, 
Mont.;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.    O'NEILL    of    Massachusetts: 
HJl.  10311.  A  bin  to  extend  certain  bene- 


fits to  National  Guard  technicians,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  POPF: 
H.R.  10312.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  infiltration  or 
management  of  legitimate  organizations  by 
racketeering    activity    or    the    proceeds    of 
racketeering  activity,  where  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  Is  affected,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  10313.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
111.,  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear Accelerator"  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Enrico  Perml;    to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.    10314.  A  bin  to  designate  the  third 
Sunday  in  October  of  each  year  as  "Foster 
Parents'  Day,"  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.         ^ 
By  Mr.  RARICK : 
H.R.  10316.  A  bin  to  cause  a  study  to  be 
made  on  the  advisability  of  connecting  Lake 
Pontchartraln,  La.,  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  10316.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Corp)s  of  Engineers  to  engage  In  public 
works  for  waste  water  purification  and  reuse; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  10317.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  date  of  rank 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  10318.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SANDB4AN: 
H.R.   10319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  10320.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  UberaUze  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  pier- 
sons  to  receive  disablUty  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  STUCKET: 
H.R.  10321.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  10322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  FVsrelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WOLD: 
H.R.  10323.  A  bni  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  married  female 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  eUglble 
for  basic  quarters  allowance  during  such  time 
as  their  husbands  are  full-time  college  stu- 
dents; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr.    ADDABBO    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Annxtnzio,   Mr.   Dent,    Mr.   Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  MiNiSH,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Clark,    Mr.    HIzert,    Mr.    Pike,    Mr. 
RoDiNo,  Mr.  Gettts,  and  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher) : 
H.R.  10324.  A  bin  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
the    cargo-preference    laws    of    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, Mr.   Del   CJlawson,  Mr.  Mize, 
Mr.  Rees.  Mrs.  Dwter,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, and  Mr.  Widnall)  : 
H.R.  10326'.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  more 


efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands,  to  establish  a  high  timber  yield  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    ASHLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Karth,  and  Mr.  Stephens)  : 

H.R.  10326.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  conmierclal  timber- 
lands,  to  establish  a  high  timber  jrield  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  10327.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Medical  Evaluations  Board  to  carry  out  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  biological  prod- 
ucts, medical  devices,  and  drugs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 

H.R.  10328.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  reasonable  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  10329.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTZM.\N: 

H.R.  10330.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
munition from  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10331.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  penalties  for 
wrongful  disclosure  of  Information  by  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10332.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  toTse  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  CONABLE: 

H.R.  10333.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida)  : 

H.R.  10334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Commission  of  Product  Safety  Act  in  order  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  so  that  It 
may  complete  Its  assigned  tasks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

H.R.  10335.  A  bill  to  revise  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  relating  to  offenses  against  hotels, 
motels,  and  other  commercial  lodgings,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  10336.  A  bin  to  revise  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  liability  of  hotels,  motels,  and 
similar  establishments  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  their  guests;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  10337.  A  bin  to  redesignate  the  posi- 
tion of  hearing  examiner  as  "administrative 
trial  Judge";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  10338.  A   bill   to  designate   the   third 
Sunday  in  October  of  each  year  as  "Foster 
Parents'  Day,'  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  10339.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
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Revenue  Code  of  19  >4  to  tenhlnate  the  cred- 
it for  Investment  In  certain  depreciable  prop- 
erty; to  the  CommUtee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    GILHERT    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Btnuu,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Pitl- 
TON  of  Tet  nessee,  Mr.  Cokman,  Mr. 
Wn.LiAM     II.     PoRD,    Mr.     Blantok, 
Mr.  MooRHiEAo,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son,   Mr.     Karth,    Mr.    Rodney    of 
Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Murpht    of    Il- 
linois. Mr,  ]  Haggi.  Mr.  Olsen.  Mr  De- 
LANEY.    Mr.    St.    Once,    Mr.    Ander- 
son of  California.  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Legcett,  Mr.  Wolff. 
Mr.    St    Girmain,    Mr.    Daniels    of 
New  Jersey    and   Mr.  Priedel)  : 
H.R.  10340.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  strength- 
en the  cargo-prefer  >nce  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherles. 

By    Mr.    HALl'ERN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
CtTNNiNOHAM.    Mr.    Long    of    Mary- 
land,    and    Mr.    Thompson    of   New 
Jersey ) : 
H.R.  10341    A  bin  to  promote  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  conflict,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tY  e  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr  HOWARD: 
H.ft.  103*8:  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Edi  cation,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  for  trea  ;ment  and  rehabilitation 
centers  for  drug  adllcts  and  drug  abusers, 
and  to  carry  out  dnig  abuse  education  cur- 
riculum programs,  md  to  strengthen  the 
coordination  of  drug  abuse  control  programs 
by  establishing  the  National  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  Controft  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreljgn  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HOWARD    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hathaway,    Mr.    Hanley,    Mr.    Mik- 
VA.    Mr.    Hhlstoski.    Mr.    Blatnik, 
Mr.   Klcczysjski.   and   Mr.   Hicks): 
H.R.  10343.  A  bni  t)  clarify  and  strengthen 
the    cargo-prefereno  (    laws    of    the    United 
States,  and  for  othei  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Merchant    Marine  and   Plsherles. 
By   Mr    McMT^LAN    (for  himself,  Mr. 
POLEY.   Mr.    VIeeds.   Mr.  Wyatt,   Mr. 
Steiger  of  A-lzona.  Mr.  Ullman.  Mr. 
Felly.    Mr.    Berry,    Mr.    HlCKs,   Mr. 
Tkaouk  of   (Jallfornla.   Mr.  Delubn- 
BACK,    Mr     :3oN    H.    Clausen,    Mr. 
McKne\lly,    Mrs.    Green    of    Ore- 
gon, and  Mr   Rhodes)  : 
H.R  10344    A  bin  1o  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands,  to  estebllsh  a  aigh  timber  yield  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MTT .T.Kit  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  10345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  provide  for  the 
movement  In  comme  -ce  of  certain  State  in- 
spected products,  anc,  for  other  purposee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ajrlculture. 

H.R.  10346  A  bin  to  amend  the  Pederal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  1  o  provide  for  the  move- 
ment In  commerce  of  certain  State- Inspected 
products,  and  for  ojther  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlciilture. 
By  Mrs,  MINK 
H.R.  10347  A  bUl  o  extend  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensation  program 
to  Guam,  to  extend  c  lapter  86.  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  Federal  civilian  workers 
and  ex-servicemen  Ir  Guam,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLLGEIAN: 
H.R.  10348.  A  bin  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  Jol]»t  newspaper  operating 
arrangements;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  NICHOXS: 
HJl.  10349.  A  bill  t3  amend  section  8332, 
title  5,  United  State^  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  Inclusion  in  th^  computation  of  ac- 
credited services  pf  certain  periods  of  service 
rendered     States     or     Instrumentalities     of 


States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  10360.  A   bin    to   amend   the   Pederal 
Meat   Inspection    Act   to   require   that   Im- 
ported meat  and  meat  food  products  made 
In   whole   or   In   part   of   Imported   meat   be 
labeled  "Imported"  at  all  stages  of  distribu- 
tion until  delivery  to  the  ultimate  consumer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  10351.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  Income  which  a  widow  with  minor 
children  may  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  to  which  she  Is  entitled 
thereunder;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  10362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  toys  and  other  articles  Intended 
for  use  by  children  which  are  hazardous 
due  to  the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical, 
or  thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  10353    A  bill,  the  Potomac  Basin  Na- 
tional rlverways;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  (for  him- 
self, Mr.   Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.R.  10354.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  lands  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STUBBLEPIELD : 
H.R.  10356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for   renewal   of   broadcast    licenses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.J.    Res.    663.    Joint    resolution    propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  election  of 
the   President   and   Vice   President;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.J.   Res.   664.   Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relaUng  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTKNMEIER: 
H.J.  Res.  665.  Joint  resolution  establish- 
ing the  Pederal  Committee  on  Nuclear  De- 
velopment;    to    the    Joint    Committee    on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.J.  Res.  666.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  May  U 
through  May  17,  1969.  as  "Help  Your  Police 
Fight  Crime  Week";  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  208.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
parts  1.  2,  and  3  of  the  publication,  entitled. 
■Subversive  Influences  in  Riots,  Looting,  and 
Burning";  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  209.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  committee  print.  "The  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  of  Public  Expenditures:  The  PPB 
System";  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

123.  By  Mr.  ALBERT:  Memorial  of  the 
32d  Oklahoma  Legislature,  expressing  the 
feeling  that  the  United  States  should  not 
reUnqulsh  Its  control  over  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


124.  By  Mr.  ZION:  Memorial  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  the  Indi- 
ana time  dilemma;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

125.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  return  to  Indi- 
ana highway  users  all  Federal-aid  funds 
paid  in;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

126.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  rel- 
ative to  changing  the  period  for  which  day- 
light saving  time  Is  In  effect;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

127.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  rati- 
fication of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  permitting  the 
recital  of  a  nonsectarlan  prayer  In  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

128.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  changes 
In  Federal  welfare  assistance  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  10356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Iris  O.  Hicks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
US..  10357.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Talaat  Henry  Souryal;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  10358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Edward  J.  Flatley.  02289403;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  10359.  A  bin  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  a  Medal  of 
Honor  to  Cmdr.  Lloyd  M.  Bucher;    to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  10360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Mannlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  10361.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paul  E. 
Thornton;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  10362.   A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Rosa 
Cabral;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 
H.R.  10363.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Israel 
and  Rlvka  Hershkof;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.R.  10364.  A  bni  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  Foundation.  Inc.,  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  10365.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Elroy  E. 
Cordova;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
HJi.  10366.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  lease 
or  conveyance  of  certain  real  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  Jewish  Historical 
Society  of  Greater  Washington;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  10367.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Evanglilsta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  10368.    A   bill   for   the   reUef  of   Mrs. 
Marie  Browne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 
H.R.  10369.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Harry  J. 
Coyne,   Sr.;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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DWIGHT   DAVID   EISENHOWER: 
LEADER  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  void  has  been  left  in  the  Ameri- 
can scene  with  the  passing  of  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower,  President,  General  of 
the  Army,  and  citizen. 

General  Eisenhower's  presence  and  his 
counsel  were  reassuring  to  the  Nation 
even  after  his  years  of  public  service.  He 
was  regarded  by  millions  as  an  anchor 
to  the  bedrock  traditions  and  principles 
of  our  grreat  Nation. 

In  memory  of  his  passing,  I  herewith 
place  in  the  Record  my  recent  newsletter, 
Capitol  Comments,  because  of  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  in  this  great  American. 

The  newsletter  follows : 
Dwight   David   Eisenhower,   President   and 

General:   A  Trite  Patriot,  a  Great  Hero. 

a  Natural  Leader 
(Capitol  Comments  by  Joe  L.  Evins,  Member 

of    Congress,    Fourth    District,    Tennessee, 

Apr,  7,  1969)' 

Volumes  of  eloquent  eulogies  have  been 
given  in  our  country  and  throughout  the 
world  In  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Dwight  David  Elsenhower,  President  and 
General  of  the  Army. 

My  personal  eulogy  must  Include  my  vivid 
recollection  of  meeting  General  Elsenhower 
In  southern  France  during  World  War  II.  He. 
at  that  time,  was  Supreme  Commander  of 
the  Allied  Forces  In  Europe,  and  I  was  a 
major  serving  under  his  command.  General 
Elsenhower  was  warm,  friendly,  with  a  mag- 
netic personality  and  the  famous,  engaging 
smile  that  became  his  trademark.  He  pro- 
jected sincerity  and  Interest  as  we  met. 

Later  when  he  was  "in  command"  as  Pres- 
ident and  I  was  serving  In  Congress  we  met 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  Including  several 
special,  memorable  occasions  at  the  White 
House.  He  was  always  the  same  warm,  genial 
person — a  natural  leader  of  men. 

President  Ellsenhower's  life  was  filled  with 
a  record  of  magnlflcent  achievements.  He  was 
the  first  American  General  to  head  an  army 
that  Included  troops  from  many  nations,  and 
he  was  masterful  In  pulling  together  these 
troops  Into  a  powerful  Instrument  for  free- 
dom. As  a  military  leader,  he  led  our  Nation 
to  victory  for  freedom.  As  President,  he  led 
our  Nation  Into  a  time  of  peace,  ending  the 
Korean  conflict  and  establishing  a  period  of 
tranquility.  His  Administration  was  a  period 
of  calm,  quieting  the  fears  and  frustrations 
of  our  people. 

One  of  his  outstanding  domestic  achieve- 
ments was  the  Inaugural  of  the  great  Inter- 
state highway  program  which  Is  continuing 
under  construction.  This  great  system  of 
limited  access  highways  Is  comparable  to  the 
autobahn  highway  system  In  Europe  and  has 
expedited  safer  travel  throughout  much  of 
our  Nation. 

President  Elsenhower  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  He  was  loved  by  the 
I>eople — and  he  loved  the  people.  He  had  a 
special  sense  of  the  greatness  of  America  and 
Its  traditions,  and  he  believed  fervently  in 
the  vital  Importance  of  preserving,  promot- 
ing and  perpetuating  our  cherished  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  The  fact  that  both  poUtlcal 
parties    sought    him    as    their    Presidential 


nominee  attests  and  testifies  to  his  greatness 
as  a  natural  leader. 

We  do  not  yet  have  the  full  historical  per- 
spective on  the  Administration  of  President 
Elsenhower — time  will  tell  this  story.  How- 
ever, we  know  that  the  American  people  felt 
comfortable  and  safe  with  President  Elsen- 
hower in  the  White  House.  Dwight  David 
Elsenhower  will  be  missed — a  friend  of  the 
people  has  gone. 


DISTINGUISHED  NEBRASKA  ALUM- 
NUS IS  DIRECTOR  OF  AMA'S  IN- 
STITUTE FOR  BIOMEDICAL  RE- 
SEARCH 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 


OF    NEBRASKA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
University  of  Nebraska  is  entering  its 
second  century  of  service  to  the  people  of 
my  State. 

One  of  its  many  distinguished  gradu- 
ates is  George  Wells  Beadle,  Ph.  D., 
former  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  a  1958  Nobel  Prize  winner 
in  chemistry  for  his  research  in  genetics. 

Dr.  Beadle  has  now  become  director  of 
the  American  Medical  Association's  In- 
stitute for  Biomedical  Research  in  Chi- 
cago, which  contributes  importantly  to 
the  diversity  and  competition  that  has 
given  the  United  States  such  a  com- 
manding position  in  biological  science 
and  technology. 

The  Institute  for  Biomedical  Research 
sponsored  its  first  international  sympo- 
siiun  March  24-28  in  Chicago.  More  than 
40  scientists  from  areas  throughout  the 
world  were  scheduled  to  participate  in 
the  program  on  neurobiology. 

In  his  annual  report.  Dr.  Beadle  said 
construction  of  a  permanent  facility  for 
the  institute  adjacent  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  campus  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted in  another  3  years.  During  the  in- 
terim, research  continues  in  the  AMA's 
headquarters  building  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  organiza- 
tion and  Dr.  Beadle  for  their  significant 
contributions  to  the  overall  strength  of 
the  science  underpinnings  that  have 
done  so  much  to  give  the  United  States 
world  leadership  in  this  area. 

I  call  to  my  colleague's  attention  the 
following  article  from  the  AMA  News  on 
the  American  Medical  Association's  In- 
stitute for  Biomedical  Research  which  is 
financed  entirely  by  private  funds: 
Institute  Reports  Research  Achievements 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  construction  of 
the  American  Medical  Association's  Institute 
of  Biomedical  Research  adjacent  to  the  U. 
of  Chicago  campus  are  complete  and  working 
drawings  are  being  prepared  by  architects, 
says  George  Wells  Beadle,  PhD,  director  of 
the  Institute. 

The  working  drawings,  when  complete,  will 
be  considered  by  the  AMA  Board  of  Trustees 
for  approval.  Dr.  Beadle  said  construction  will 
probably  be  completed  In  about  three  years. 

Meanwhile,  research  continues  In  labora- 
tories of  the  AMA  headquarters  bunding  In 
Chicago.  Programs  have  been  planned  around 


the  objectives  of  providing  new  and  more 
effective   diagnostic    and   therapeutic   meth- 
ods to  aid  medicine's  understanding  of  the 
causes  and  mechanisms  of  disease. 
SIX  departments 

It  has  been  lour  years  since  the  Institute 
began  active  research.  Following  organiza- 
tional developments  and  department  expan- 
sions, the  Institute  currently  has  six  depart- 
ments In  biomedical  research. 

They  deal  In  studies  of  neurobiology,  mo- 
lecular biophysics,  experimental  medical  ecol- 
ogy, regulatory  biology,  virology  and  Immu- 
nology, and  animal  research. 

Dr.  Beadle,  president  emeritus  of  the  U.  of 
Chicago  and  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  In  1958  for 
research  In  genetics,  told  The  AMA  News 
that  although  there  are  many  other  labora- 
tories conducting  biomedical  research,  the 
AMA-supported  Insttlute  contributes  Im- 
portantly to  the  diversity  and  competition 
that  has  given  the  United  States  such  a 
commanding  position .  In  biological  science 
and  technology. 

He  noted : 

"It  is  important  that  the  more  than  200,000 
members  of  the  AMA  feel  a  sense  of  involve- 
ment in  the  creation  of  the  knowledge  that 
underlies  all  medical  practices.  With  their 
severe  limitations  in  both  time  and  energy, 
keeping  up  with  recent  developments  In  the 
related  sciences  Is  an  almost  Impossible  task." 
private  funds 

He  emphasized  that  the  Institute's  pro- 
grams and  projects,  and  construction  of  the 
new  facility  are  being  done  by  private  funds. 
None  of  the  projects  receives  any  federal 
funding,  whereas  many  other  institutions  ac- 
cept matching  funds  through  government 
educational  programs. 

Dr.  Beadle  states  In  his  annual  report: 

"AMA  members  can  Justifiably  take  pride 
that  their  support  of  the  Institute  contrib- 
utes significantly  to  the  overall  strength  of 
the  science  underpinnings  that  have  done  so 
much  to  give  the  United  States  world  leader- 
ship m  medical  knowledge  and  medical  prac- 
tice." 

The  AMA  Institute  sponsored  its  first  In- 
ternational symposium  March  24-28  In  Chi- 
cago. More  than  40  scientists  from  areas 
throughout  the  world  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  first  symposium  was  on  neuro- 
biology, the  study  of  the  nervous  system  as 
It  occurs  in  various  animals. 

CEREBELLAR    STRUCTURE 

The  Neurobiology  Dept.  Is  headed  by 
Rodolfo  Lllnas.  MD.  PhD.  who  organized  the 
symposium.  His  department  is  currently  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  structure  and  function 
of  the  cerebellum. 

Its  three  major  programs  are: 

The  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  cerebellar  evolution. 

Physiological  and  morphological  basis  of 
cerebellar  control  of  peripheral  receptor 
organs. 

Functional  and  structural  changes  in  the 
cerebellar  cortex  following  viral  and  genetical 
lesions. 

Through  such  studies,  remarkable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  working  out  the  pre- 
cise and  enormously  complex  neural  circuitry 
of  this  part  of  the  brain,  Dr.  Beadle  said. 

The  Dept.  of  Molecular  Biophysics,  under 
Dan.  W.  Urry,  PhD,  Is  Involved  In  relating 
the  changes  In  shapes  of  enzymes  and  other 
biologically  active  proteins  such  as  hemo- 
globin and  hormones  as  they  participate  in 
their  specific  biological  functions. 

As  an  example,  recent  work  in  Dr.  Urry's 
laboratory  reveals  by  a  sophisticated  optical 
method  how  hemoglobin  carries  oxygen  from 
the  lungs  to  other  psLTts  of  the  body. 

The  activities  of  Clyde  R.  Ooodheart.  MD, 
and  his  associates  In  the  Dept.  of  Virology 
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and  Immunology  lire  largely  directed  toward 
learning  how  cells  become  cancerous.  There 
are  now  known  in»ny  Instances  In  which  the 
change  from  normal  activity  to  that  char- 
acteristic of  malignancy  Is  brought  about  by 
viruses,  Dr.  Beadl«  said.  The  so-called  adeno 
viruses  are  esi>ecl411y  suited  to  such  studies, 
he  added,  lor  thty  multiply  well,  produce 
identifiable  chants  In  tissue  culture  cells, 
and  are  otherwise  readily  investigated  by  the 
methods  of  genetl{«. 

The  Dept.  of  Ex{ierlmental  Medical  Ecology, 
headed  by  Howarq  A.  Schneider,  PhD,  is  In- 
terested In  Identifying  and  learning  more 
about  substances  active  In  small  amounts  In 
protecting  mice  a^falnst  the  bacterium  that 
causes  typhoid.  Tt  Is  Is  of  special  Interest  be- 
cause It  Is  nelthei  a  vitamin  nor  an  antibi- 
otic. Dr.  Beadle  explained.  It  Is  called  a 
"paclfarln,"  and  o;curs  In  small  quantles  In 
some  natural  foodiitufTs.  Its  Isolation  Is  diffi- 
cult both  because  of  its  low  concentration  and 
because  It  Is  increasingly  susceptible  to  de- 
struction during  purification. 

GAPS    IN    KNOWLEDGE 

"It  is  well  known,"  Dr.  Beadle  stated,  "that 
the  regulation  of  ;he  (biological  activities  of 
organs  In  animals  often 
But  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  manner  of  actli  >n  of  these  regulatory  sub- 
stances, there  are  Ifirge  gaps."  Oro^r  M.  Hech- 
ter,  PhD,  and  his  Associates  in  the  Dept.  of 
Regulatory  Blologyjare  InvestlgaUng  the  ways 
in  which  dilTerenF  cell  types  discriminate 
among  various  cheiilcal  signals,  such  as  those 
of  hormones,  and  then  selectively  respond  to 
particular  ones  aniong  them. 

The  experimental  animal  facilities  of  the 
Institute  are  among  the  best  in  the  nation, 
the  Institute's  dlrictor  said.  George  R.  Col- 
lins is  responsible  for  their  design,  operation, 
and  constant  Imdrovement.  Many  animals 
must  be  kept  frei  of  certain  bacteria  and 
other  specific  p)atliogens.  This  requires  spe- 
cial precautions  such  as  specially  designed 
cage  filters,  as  well  as  constant  skillful  sur- 
veillance. Dr.  Beadle  explained. 
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Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  £  peaker.  the  former  na- 
tional president  I  of  the  Navy  League, 
Frank  Jameson,  gbve  an  excellent  speech 
last  month  to  ^e  San  Diego  County 
Na\-y  League  Wcinen's  Council.  I  would 
like  to  include  tie  text  of  that  speech, 
and  an  editorial]  from  the  San  Diego 
Union,  commentitig  on  it,  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  in  the  Record,  so  that 
Mr.  Jameson's  re|narks  may  be  read  by 
everyone:  J  >• 

Is  America  fataUy  Infected?  Are  the  iTots, 
the  campus  revoltj,  the  anarchy,  transient 
things  that  will  pasfi,  or  Is  this  a  fatal  disease, 
now  entering  into  l^ie  terminal  stage? 

These  are  the  duestlons  that  many  are 
seeking  answers  to. 

There  is  no  doulit  that  the  growing  phe- 
nomenon of  violenne  is  affecting  the  United 
States  and  threateaing  social  order.  Public 
faith  has  been  shaicen  in  some  of  our  basic 
beliefs. 

Part  of  the  madne  ss  we  are  surrounded  with 
today  Is  the  direct  r  ssult  of  our  American  way 
of  life,  but  most  ol   it  is  universal. 

Some  of  America's  Instabilities  flow  from 
our  virtues.  Americi  i  is  the  world's  most  open 
society,    most    socirlly    fluid    and    the    most 
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ethnically  diverse.  These  virtues  do  not  neces- 
sarily lend  themselves  to  stability.  They  do 
give  us  strength,  vitality  and  progress — along 
with  tensions  and  friction. 

We  are  the  most  technically  advanced  and 
changing  society  in  the  world  today.  Mil- 
lions have  been  divorced  from  the  stable  farm 
life  by  new  machines.  Millions  more  were 
displaced  as  automated  equipment  replaced 
muscle.  Added  to  this  Is  the  Invention  of 
television  and  the  Impact  It  has  had  on  our 
society. 

Yet  today's  violence  and  anarchy  are  not 
uniquely  American.  The  list  of  cities  hit  hard 
by  students,  workers  and  others  Is  world- 
wide: Calcutta,  Berkeley,  New  Delhi,  Watts, 
Columbia  University.  The  Sorbonne,  Prague, 
Peiplng,  Stockholm,  West  Berlin  and  Madrid 
are  but  a  few.  In  this  assortment  of  nations 
are  capitalists.  Communists,  Socialists  and 
Facists,  tropical  and  northern,  Asians  and 
Europeans. 

Each  place  has  its  own  provocations  and 
specific  issues.  There  are  no  common  traits  of 
economics,  politics  or  Ideologies.  Consider 
two  of  the  locales  of  violence.  Prance  and 
Sweden.  Both  of  these  countries  have  planned 
economies  and  extended  welfare.  Both  are 
outspokenly  anti-United  States  on  Vietnam. 
France  is  color  blind  to  its  many  Negroes; 
Sweden  hasn't  any. 

This  means  the  Instability  cannot  be 
understood  In  these  terms,  analysis  of  con- 
tagious violence  by  issue  seems  fruitless;  yet 
there  are  common  denominators  running 
through  the  madness.  They  are  massive  and 
widespread,  they  involve  social  and  techno- 
logical change.  There  has  been  mass  satura- 
tion and  exposure  to  the  communications 
media  and  basic  changes  In  old  ideas  about 
Interpersonal  relationa. 

Look  at  the  Infections  as  a  whole.  All  link 
to  change.  Knowledge  used  to  double  every 
2,000  years,  now  Its  probably  10.  For  good 
or  111,  knowledge  enriches  and  disturbs,  pro- 
duces and  uproots.  Take  a  basic  invention 
that  required  10  lab  years  to  develop.  If  it 
affects  human  behavior,  adjustment  simply 
cannot  keep  pace. 

Society  has  developed  a  case  of  galloping 
"future  shock."  The  bomb,  the  pill,  the  com- 
puter, the  satelUte,  the  transplant:  the 
oldest  of  these  Is  a  generation,  others  came 
within  the  year,  and  all  have  shaken  be- 
havior patterns,  old  ideals — Btablllty. 

Think  what  these  have  done  to  the  famil- 
iar patterns  of  life,  the  ideal  of  God,  the 
Importance  of  history,  the  role  of  educa- 
tion, sexual  relationships,  distinction  be- 
tween the  sexes,  the  family.  For  10,000  years, 
human  life  was  organized  around  Job  and 
family.  Both  are  now  struggling  to  survive 
a  headlong  rush  to  the  future. 

Take  today's  "secure"  Job:  it  may  not  out- 
live tomorrow.  It  may  be  the  victim  of  the 
twin  invaders,  technology  and  "systems." 
The  lifetime  profession  is  also  becoming  a 
new  for  any  professional  to  keep  up  with 
new  kind  of  rat  race  with  too  much  that  Is 
properly. 

Yesterday,  fairly  precise  ideas  about  these 
questions  existed.  Today  there  Is  no  similar 
precision,  no  concensus  to  be  found,  in  fact, 
new  answers  are  not  yet  available,  some  ques- 
tions are  unasked.  What  can  the  old  social 
mores  mean  against  these  hammer  blows? 

It  is  Just  this  that  disturbs  so  many: 
the  fury  of  the  anarchy,  the  Irrational 
hatred  of  the  values  the  society  used  to  live 
by,  an  Indifference  to  all  history  and  what 
it  means  to  any  nation. 

The  United  States  has  seen  some  of  such 
rejections  in  earlier  decades.  But  the  reac- 
tion never  struck  so  hard  at  the  accepted 
values.  It's  this  anti-morality  that  stumps 
society's  defenders  the  most. 

Add  to  this  the  massive  perfection  of 
modern  communication,  which  "involves" 
television  viewers  In  all  that  happens,  but 
provides  no  compensating  way  for  the  viewer 
to  do  something.  Recall  Just  the  sheer  hor- 
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ror  of  both  Kennedy  murder  film  clips  to 
appreciate  what  involvement  without  partici- 
pation can  create. 

Put  it  all  together  and  it  makes  for  a 
grim  picture  Indeed.  A  culture  in  dissolu- 
tion, the  new  one  still  trying  to  be  bom. 
And,  no  glimmer  of  an  answer  to  the  urgent 
question,  "how  long?" 

Thus,  I  return  to  the  original  question  that 
I  asked  at  the  beginning  of  my  speech,  "Is 
America  fatally  Infected?"  Is  It  therefore 
time  to  write  the  sad  prognosis,  "incurable." 
Is  the  United  States  society  another  Rome, 
falling  prey  to  its  own  affluence,  a  rotting 
culture  with  the  barbarians  waiting  for  the 
carcase? 

I  say  no,  I  believe  it  is  time  to  re-examine 
America's  virtues  rather  than  Its  vices.  We 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  our  society  be 
measured  by  its  achievements  not  by  its 
shortcomings. 

We  must  cast  off  the  most  massive  gtillt 
complex  in  history  and  think  positively  and 
urgently  about  solutions  to  the  nation's 
problems  that  beset  all  of  us. 

Individual  resf>onslblllty  and  self-reliance, 
guided  by  sound  moral  Judgment  and  strict 
adherence  to  the  law,  remains  the  corner- 
stone to  America's  greatness  in  the  years  to 
come. 

I  object  to  the  irresponsible,  unfair  and 
dishonest  image  that  has  been  painted  of  our 
nation  and  of  our  generation  by  John  Ken- 
neth Galbralth,  Senator  Morse,  Senator  Pul- 
brlght  and  others  who  have  called  ours  a 
sick  society  and  a  sick  generation. 

These  charges  are  unfair,  unjust  and  un- 
true. 

I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  my  coun- 
try or  for  my  generation. 

Never  before  in  history  nor  in  any  other 
land  have  people  accomplished  so  much, 
given  so  much  and  asked  so  little. 

Four  times  in  one  lifetime  we  have  In- 
volved ourselves  in  foreign  wars.  We  have 
poured  the  flower  of  our  manhood  and  the 
fortunes  of  our  citizens  Into  these  battles 
against  aggression.  Injustice  and  tyranny. 

We  have  never  coveted  a  single  acre  of  laud 
nor  sought  to  add  a  dollar  to  our  national 
wealth. 

Quite  the  contrary.  We  have  used  our  ma- 
terial strength  and  financial  fortunes  to  bind 
the  wounds  of  the  vanquished  and  we  have 
given  aid  and  sustenance  to  the  impoverished 
in  a  hundred  nations  around  the  world, 
friend  and  foe  alike.  In  fact,  since  World 
War  II  we  have  spent  over  $125  billion  dol- 
lars In  foreign  aid. 

We  have  battled,  too,  for  progress  and  bet- 
terment on  the  home  front. 

In  one  generation  we  have  conquered  or 
controlled  diptherla,  small-pox,  typhoid, 
polio,  measles,  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia. 
No  longer  do  these  ancient  scourges  sweep 
across  our  land  leaving  death  and  tortured 
limbs  and  minds  and  hearts  in  their  wake. 

We  have  built  more  schools  and  colleges 
and  hospitals  and  libraries  than  all  other 
generations  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

We  have  trained  and  graduated  more  sci- 
entists, doctors,  surgeons,  dentists,  lawyers, 
teachers,  engineers  and  physicists  than  did 
our  forbears  for  a  thousand  years  before. 

We  have  done  more  to  bring  dignity  and 
equality  and  opportunity  to  all  minority 
groups  than  any  other  generation  has  ever 
done  In  any  nation  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

We  have  raised  our  standards  of  living  and 
lowered  our  hours  of  work.  Luxuries  that 
were  beyond  the  dreams  of  princes  and  p)o- 
tentates  a  generation  ago  are  now  available 
to  all  our  people. 

TTie  automobile,  the  radio,  the  telephone, 
the  airplane,  the  computer,  television,  anti- 
biotics and  a  hundred  other  miracles  have 
come  to  full  flower  In  one  generation. 

We  have  taxed  ourselves  uimierclfully  to 
bring  hope  and  health  to  our  sick,  our  In- 
digent, our  young  and  our  aged. 

Each  year  our  personal  gifts  to  private 
charities  exceed  $14  billion  dollars. 
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Don't  let  anyone  sell  you  the  Idea  that  ours 
Is  a  sick  society.  It's  far  from  perfect,  but  It 
is  also  far  and  away  the  most  enlightened, 
most  unselfish,  most  compassionate  In  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Let  those  apostles  of  despair  who  preach 
hate  and  disorder  and  discord  take  a  look  in 
their  own  mirrors. 

Let  them  ask  themselves  what  they  have 
done  and  what  they  are  doing  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  loved  ones  .  .  .  their  nation 
and  the  world. 

I  know  what  our  generation  has  done.  I'll 
stand  on  our  record.  We  may  not  have  scored 
as  high  as  we  hoped.  But  we  scored  higher 
than  ever  before. 

And — the  end  is  not  yet. 

There  is  still  work  to  be  done.  There  are 
still  challenges  to  be  met.  There  are  still 
hopes  to  be  realized.  There  are  still  goals  to 
be  attained. 

They'll  not  be  attained  by  the  preachers 
and  teachers  of  despair.  They'll  not  be  at- 
tained by  sniffing  fiowers  or  staging  love-Ins 
or  hate-ins. 

They'll  be  attained  by  the  unsimg  heroes 
of  every  generation.  The  workers  who  can 
dream.  And  the  doers  who  can  hope.  They'll 
be  attained  by  the  men  and  women  who 
cherish  our  Nation's  glorious  past  .  .  .  who 
hold  their  heads  and  hearts  high.  .  .  .  The 
men  and  women  who  have  faith  in  our  way 
of  life;  men  and  women  who  believe  in  a 
better  and  brighter  tomorrow  and  are  willing 
to  work  to  that  end. 

Those  that  think  the  American  people  can 
be  cowed  and  our  system  of  political  repre- 
sentation wrecked,  are  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed. True,  it  is  an  unique  system  and  we 
are  scarcely  entitled  to  blame  any  nation  for 
not  having  one  like  ours.  It  concerns  the 
citizens  deeply  only  on  a  limited  number  of 
occasions  .  .  .  mostly  when  the  President  Is 
to  be  elected.  The  electoral  process  Is  accom- 
panied by  unnecessary  amounts  of  ritual  bal- 
lyhoo, but  when  the  final  returns  are  In,  It  Is 
amazingly  accurate  In  the  picture  it  provides 
of  the  people's  mood. 

Any  discussion  of  America  today  would  not 
be  complete  without  a  few  commente  on 
campus  revolts. 

You  can  forgive  a  great  deal  where  college 
students  are  concerned  and  I  suppose  that 
some  of  us  would  like  to  shrug  off  today's 
revolts  and  demonstrations  as  Just  another 
manifestation  of  the  "panty  raids"  of  my 
own  youth.  The  truth  Is  quite  different  and, 
although  I  cant  recall  anything  very  uplift- 
ing about  "panty  raids,"  I  would  say  that 
the  truth  today  Is  more  squalid. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think 
there  is  in  existence  a  total  nationwide  con- 
spiracy to  disrupt  the  campxises  across  our 
Nation.  These  disturbances  are  found  not 
only  at  Berkeley  and  San  Francisco  State  but 
also  at  Columbia,  Duke,  Iowa  State  and  at  the 
Universities  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

I  think  that  the  hard  core  of  the  radicals, 
who  are  constantly  in  appearance  at  the 
campus  demonstrations,  seem  intent  on  de- 
stroying the  system  of  higher  education  and 
in  using  university  campioses  as  staging  areas 
for  the  spread  of  their  own  political  philos- 
ophy. I  think  that  this  philosophy  which 
condones  violence  and  disruption,  and  which 
disregards  the  rlghta  of  other  studente,  is 
incompatible  with  the  foimdatlons  of  our 
democracy. 

I  also  know  that  problems  of  this  nature 
don't  go  away  but  they  must  be  dealt 
with  .  .  .  and  dealt  with  firmly. 

We  have  had  countiess  examples  of  at- 
tempte  of  college  administrations  to  nego- 
tiate with  these  dissident  groups.  They  have 
received  nothing  more  than  a  slap  In  the 
face  for  their  efforts.  An  example  was  at 
Berkeley  when  the  administration  announced 
acceptance  of  the  black  studies  program  that 
the  student's  third  world  liberation  front  had 
been  striving  for.  The  student  front  pro- 
nounced Itself  supremely  uninterested  and 
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switched  to  demands  for  a  Black-Latlno- 
Amero-Aslan-American  Indian  studies  pro- 
gram instead. 

When  the  president  of  City  College  of  New 
York  emerged  from  the  administration  build- 
ing to  announce  to  100  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  studente  affirmative  answers  to  all 
their  demands  .  .  .  they  barreled  past  him 
without  listening.  They  kicked  In  the  door 
of  his  office  and  spent  several  hours  littering 
the  carpet  fioor  with  cigarette  butte  and 
sampling  his  office  liquor  supply. 

This  type  of  conduct  and  disrespect  for 
authority  cannot  and  must  not  be  allowed. 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan  and  Governor 
Warren  P.  Knowles  of  Wisconsin  are  two  of 
the  Governors  who  have  taken  a  very  strong 
stand  against  militant  studente. 

The  acting  president  of  San  Francisco 
State,  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  and  Father  Theodore 
M.  Hesburgh,  of  Notre  Dame  both  have 
taken  positive  action  to  preserve  the  uni- 
versity atmosphere.  I  would  like  to  quote  part 
of  a  letter  written  by  Father  Hesburgh  to 
Vice  President  Agnew,  pertaining  to  the  stu- 
dent unrest.  I  quote:  "The  best  salvation  for 
the  university  in  the  face  of  any  crisis  is 
for  the  university  community  to  save  iteelf 
by  declaring  Ite  own  ground  rules  and  basic 
values  and  then  enforcing  them  with  the 
widest  and  deepest  form  of  moral  persuasions 
for  the  good  life  of  the  university,  and  con- 
sequent moral  condemnation  with  academic 
sanctions  for  any  movement  against  univer- 
sity life  and  values  .  .  .  especially  violence, 
vandalism  and  mob  action  which  are  the 
antitheses  of  reason,  civility  and  the  open  so- 
ciety which  respecte  the  rlghte  of  each  and 
all." 

The  sooner  that  more  of  our  college  ad- 
ministrators follow  the  lead  of  the  good 
Father,  the  sooner  our  campuses  will  return 
to  normal. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  vast  majority 
of  university  and  college  studente  are  at- 
tending school  to  obtain  an  education,  but 
the  big  majority  of  college  studente  have 
neither  the  urge  or  the  power  to  stop  campus 
turmoil.  The  few  who  attempt  to  fight  back 
are  met  with  apathy  on  one  side  and  threate 
from  the  other  side.  The  general  attitude 
that  prevails  is  .  .  .  let  George  do  it  ...  I  am 
not  Involved. 

At  one  time  It  used  to  be  the  "joal  of  most 
studente  to  take  an  active  part  In  running 
for  office  as  class  president  or  as  a  class  of- 
ficer. Today,  this  is  pa6s6.  However,  there  are 
definite  indications  that  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents are  becoming  fed  up  with  the  actions 
of  the  minorities  and  are  about  to  take  posi- 
tive action. 

I  hope  by  now  that  you  arc  asking  your- 
selves what  can  we  do  Individually  and  as  a 
great  Nation  about  all  of  this. 

There  are  a  number  of  Important  steps 
that  we  must  take. 

First,  we  must  stiffen  our  backbones,  thrust 
out  our  chins  and  crush  out  our  national 
guilt  complex. 

Second,  we  must  reject  the  idea  that  there 
Is  something  outmoded  about  law  and  order, 
codes  of  ethics  and  moral  behavior  and  the 
willingness  to  exercise  individual  responsi- 
bility. 

Third,  we  must  act  to  strengthen  family 
ties  and  responsibility.  A  general  relapse  of 
parental  authority  and  the  family  role  as 
the  center  of  dally  Ufe  Is  as  tragic  for  the 
rebellious  college  student  as  It  Is  for  the 
ghetto  dweller. 

Fourth,  we  must  bring  America  back  to 
work.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  know  that 
there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  peo- 
ple receiving  public  assistance  for  their  liv- 
ing needs  right  here  in  San  Diego,  while 
thousands  of  Jobs  go  begging.  It  is  time  to 
clear  off  those  relief  roles  .  .  .  not  brutally 
or  ruthlessly  but  methodically  and  compas- 
sionately In  a  manner  that  restores  dignity 
and  self-respect  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
a  UtUe  relief  to  the  rest  of  us.  If  Job  train- 
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ing  or  re-tralnlng  Is  required  it  should  be 
made  possible,  but  above  all  we  must  correct 
the  frame  of  mind  that  finds  It  easier  to 
accept  a  handout  than  to  go  to  work.  Em- 
ployable people  should  be  employed  because 
people  working  are  people  rewarded  and  peo- 
ple rewarded  are  proud  people. 

Fifth,  we  must  begin  to  exercise  business 
power  as  an  anecdote  to  black  power  and 
student  power  or  Government  power.  Busi- 
ness and  professional  men  must  act  instead 
of  react  and  seek  solutions  for  all  these 
problems  that  our  Government  has  tried  for 
a  very  long  time  to  solvs  without  very 
marked  success.  We  must  learn  to  anticipate 
the  changes  that  lie  ahead.  We  must  clean 
up  our  air  and  water,  must  find  and  carry  ' 
out  programs  to  train  the  unemployable  and 
eliminate  the  ghettos.  We  must  exert  moral 
leadership  that  takes  the  ball  away  from  the 
extremist  and  disciples  of  violence,  and  re- 
store faith  in  our  society. 

Sixth,  we  must  stop  the  ever  increasing 
Influence  of  Government.  Civilian  employ- 
ment in  the  Federal  Goveriunent  is  now  well 
over  3.000.000  people.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  spending  at  a  rate  of  $335,012.21  a 
minute,  or  approximately  $20,000,000  an  hour 
every  hour  of  the  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

Let  us  stop  apologizing  for  the  success  of 
free  enterprise,  but  Instead  work  at  spread- 
ing and  sharing  those  successes. 

Let  us  stop  apologizing  for  America's 
wealth  and  power.  Instead  let's  use  It  agres- 
sively  to  attack  those  problems  that  threaten 
to  explode  the  world. 

(From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Mar.  23,  1969) 

America  Is  Tatn-Y  Great:  ExHismoNisTS 

Distort  the  View 

Considering  the  small  number  of  anarchlste 
In  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  vol- 
ume of  noise  they  make,  rarely  have  so  few 
fooled  so  many  for  so  long 

As  Frank  Gard  Jameson  told  a  meeting  of 
the  San  Diego  County  Navy  League  Women's 
Council  last  week,  it  is  time  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

"I  believe  it  is  a  time  to  re-examine  Amer- 
ica's virtues  rather  than  lU  vices.  We  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  our  society  be  measured 
by  its  achlevemente  not  by  Ite  shortcomings." 
added  the  former  national  president  of  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 

Look  at  those  achlevemente!  Compare  them 
with  any  other  nation's. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  in 
this  decade  fought  four  wars  to  counter  tyr- 
anny, dictatorship,  totalitarianism  and  injus- 
tice. In  the  process  we  have  made  freedom 
possible  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  mil- 
lions of  other  persons  in  the  world.  We  have 
helped  the  sick — people  and  nations. 

"Never  before  In  history  nor  In  any  other 
land  have  people  accomplished  so  much, 
given  so  much  and  asked  so  little,"  Mr  Jame- 
son said. 

At  home  we  have  In  this  century  conquered 
polio,  smallpox,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  and 
tuberculosis. 

The  United  States  should  be  proud,  not 
apologetic,  over  the  great  accompllshmente 
in  education.  More  than  half  of  all  Ameri- 
cans have  graduated  from  high  school:  more 
than  6.5  million  are  in  college  today.  No 
other  nation  can  come  close  to  this  achieve- 
ment. 

We  can  find  pleasure  in  the  fact  that 
Americans  privately  contribute  nearly  $15 
billion  a  year  for  worthy  causes  and  charities; 
that  50  million  Americans  donate  their  time 
to  philanthropies. 

It  Is  an  over-concern  rather  than  blase 
attitude  that  has  made  Americans  approve 
through  Congress  a  126  per  cent  rise  In  fed- 
eral social  spending  to  a  total  of  $59  billion 
a  year. 

We  can  stand  tall  on  the  fact  that  the 
average  family  has  father  and  mother  who 
have  been  married  22  years,  and  Is  happy  and 
close-knit. 
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The  agnostics  ^e  loud,  but  the  fact  Is  that 
nearly  half  of  al|  America  can  be  found  In 
church  each  Sunday  and  94  per  cent  of  adult 
Americans  bellev^  In  God 

Our  virtues  art  endless.  Book  buying  has 
doubled  In  this  ilecade  There  Is  a  boom  In 
culture  from  Saa  Dlego  to  Broadway  and 
from  Santa  Pe  t6  Cherokee.  Iowa. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  decade  more  than 
4  million  Americans  have  become  new  home- 
owners, and  morel  than  5  million  have  become 
partners  of  free  Enterprise  for  the  flrst  time 
by  buying  stocks. 

As  Mr.  Jamesoi^  said.  "Let  us  stop  apologiz- 
ing for  the  success  of  free  enterprise,  but 
instead  work  at  ^reading  and  sharing  those 
successes  Liet  us  istop  apologizing  for  Amer- 
ica's wealth  and  power.  Instead  let's  \i8e  It 
aggressively  to  attack  those  problems  that 
threaten  to  explode." 

A  few  of  the  pepple  have  been  fooling  moet 
of  the  people  tod  long,  too  often  In  recent 
years. 

It  Is  time  for  most  of  the  people  to  set  the 
record — and  the  Ration — straight. 


EXPAITOINO    irOB    OPPORTUNITIES 
fOR  AILl  AMERICANS 

HON.  WILtlAM  A.  STEIGER 

O*  WISCONSIN' 

IN  THE  HOUSH  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monda^,  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGEiR  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  George 
P.  Shultz,  appesired  this  morning  before 
the  Committee  ^n  Education  and  Labor 
to  discuss  the  L^bor  Department's  plans 
for  the  Job  Corps. 

This  testimony  reflects  the  thoughtful 
consideration  gifen  the  Job  Corps  by  the 
Nixon  administration  and  I  commend 
this  statement  ti  my  colleagues  for  their 
information.       | 

The  decision  t)D  redirect  the  Job  Corps 
in  its  delegation]  from  OEO  to  the  Labor 
Department  is  iiound  and  deserves  the 
support  of  this  (Jongress. 

The  Secretary's  statement  follows: 
Statsment    bt    t^b    Honorablb    George   P. 

Shui-tz,  SECRETAtey  op  Labor,  Before  Com- 

Mn-i'KE  on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of 

REPRESENTATrViq.   APRU,  21,   1969 

i4r.  Chairman.  Members  of  this  Committee, 
I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  with 
you  our  efforts  to  tielp  to  expand  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Ajoerlcans,  and  particularly 
the  role  of  the  Jo  3  Corps  program  In  those 
efforts. 

It  Is  less  than  fl-s  e  years  since  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  flrst  came  before  this  Com- 
mittee. Since  tha:  landmark  occasion  sig- 
nificant forces  hare  been  set  In  motion  by 
the  Act's  mandate  to  open  "to  everyone  the 
opportunity  for  e<iucation  and  training,  the 
opportunity  to  woi  k,  and  the  opportunity  to 
Uve  In  decency  aid  dignity."  These  forces 
have  had  a  major  Impact  on  both  our  Insti- 
tutions and  ovu-  expectations  concerning  the 
abolition  of  povertjf.  Within  the  Department 
of  Labor  there  haj  been  a  profound  change 
In  the  traditional  tools  used  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  working  men  and  women. 

The  Department  today  Is  much  different 
than  It  was  five  yea  rs  ago.  We  now  administer 
manpower  programs  which  open  the  way  to 
self-help  for  over  c  ne  million  Americans.  We 
have  redirected  our  efforts  so  that  top  pri- 
ority is  given  to  tie  needs  of  the  poor  and 
the  unemployed. 

In  embarking  en  this  course,  we  have 
learned  much  mor  i  about  what  we  can  and 
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must  do  than  we  knew  In  1964.  We  must 
build  upon  this  experience  and  affirm  o\ir 
commitment  to  seek  better  solutions. 

The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  Individual 
manpower  programs  have  become  more  ap- 
parent as  knowledge  has  accumulated.  We 
should  use  this  knowledge  to  develop  a  na- 
tional plan  for  action  against  poverty. 

It  Is  because  we  need  a  broader  strategy  to 
cope  with  the  Intractable  problem  of  poverty 
In  America,  that  President  Nixon  has  asked 
the  Congress  for  a  one-year  extension  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  During  this  year, 
the  Administration  will  develop  a  plan  for  a 
carefully  conceived  approach  to  the  problem 
of  poverty  In  America. 

Por  example,  we  expect.  In  the  near  future, 
to  present  a  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
for  your  consideration.  This  measure  will  be 
designed  to  implement  a  coordinated  na- 
tional manpower  policy  by  providing  the 
services  necessary  to  develop  fully  our  man- 
power resources  while  assisting  the  Indi- 
vidual worker  to  realize  the  full  range  of  his 
abilities.  The  overall  plan  will  Integrate  seg- 
mented manpower  components  Into  a  unified 
and  more  effective  system  for  delivering  hu- 
man resources  services.  Such  a  program  re- 
flects the  concern  of  the  President  when  he 
said:  g 

"One  of  Vj/b  primary  goals  of  this  Ad- 
ministration is  to  expand  our  knowledge  of 
how  best  to  make  real  progress  against  those 
social  ills  that  have  so  stubbornly  defied 
solution.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the 
answers.  We  are  determined  to  find  as  many 
as  we  can." 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  we  think  that 
we  have  some  constructive  proposals  to  make 
in  regard  to  the  Job  Corps.  It  Is  because  I 
want  to  share  our  thinking  on  this  subject 
with  you  that  I  would  like  to  focus  on  the 
Job  Corps  today. 

Two  Important  considerations  should  be 
highlighted  at  the  outset. 

First,  when  the  Job  Corps  was  estab- 
lished, there  were  only  27,000  training  op- 
portunities for  youth  in  all  Department  of 
Labor  programs.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  num- 
ber of  out-of-school  youth  served  by  the 
Job  Corps  and  the  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  will  be  362,900. 
Under  President  Nixon's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1970  this  total  Is  expected  to  be  368.600 — or 
an  Increase  of  5.700  over  this  fiscal  year. 
Hence,  the  reduction  In  the  number  of 
youths  served  in  Job  Corps  during  the  course 
of  a  year  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  In- 
crease In  other  manpower  programs.  Essen- 
tially, we  have  evaluated  the  overall  design 
of  our  manpower  programs  and  are  suggest- 
ing a  reallocation  of  resources  among  the  pro- 
grams to  achieve  better  results  in  terms  of 
benefits  and  costs. 

Second,  I  pledge  that  every  effort  will  be 
taken  to  afford  each  Job  Corps  enrollee  in  a 
center  to  be  closed  the  opp)ortunlty  to  trans- 
fer to  another  center,  to  accept  employment 
or  to  enroll  in  another  manpower  program. 
In  looking  at  the  Job  Corps  it  Is  Important 
to  understand  that  it  was  developed  as  one 
way  to  deal  with  a  specific  problem  and  was 
based  on  a  limited  set  of  ideas  and  a  narrow 
design  for  dealing  with  the  problem. 

The  problem  was  the  large  nimiber  of 
youths  who  drop  out  of  school,  many  from 
vocational  schools,  without  being  adequately 
prepared  for  either  further  training  or  em- 
ployment, and  whose  home  or  neighborhood 
environment  prevented  them  from  effectively 
utilizing  other  manpower  programs. 

The  set  of  ideas  on  which  this  program  was 
built  Include: 

residence 
One  central  Idea  Is  that  complete  residen- 
tial service  Is  essential  for  the  target  popu- 
lation. The  assumption  is  that  these  youths 
are  so  hampered  by  disruptive  home  condi- 
tions that  they  need  a  totally  new  environ- 
ment In  order  to  learn  or  acquire  skills. 
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The  second  premise  Is  that  the  youth  In 
the  target  group  should  be  completely  re- 
moved, not  only  from  an  adverse  family  sit- 
uation, but  a  long  distance  from  their 
neighborhood  or  home  commtinlty. 

INTENSIVE  StrPPORTIVE  SERVICE 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  belief  that  sucli 
youth  need  comprehensive  and  Intensive 
supportive  services.  Here  the  premise  is  that 
work  training  alone  will  not  remove  all  the 
obstacles  to  Mnployment.  The  full  range  of 
services  would  provide  for  basic  education, 
counseling,  health  services,  pre-employment 
orientation  and  recreation. 

SELF    UUFFICLENCT 

And  finally.  Job  Corps  has  assumed  that 
each  residential  center  should  be  substan- 
tially self-sufficient  and  by  itself  provide  the 
full  range  of  services  needed.  The  location  of 
many  of  the  centers  promotes  the  concept 
of  self-sufficiency. 

In  reviewing  the  basic  ideas  underlying  the 
Job  Corps  It  is  clear  that  some  have  con- 
tinued merit  while  others  should  be  dropped 
or  modified  in  the  light  of  experience  and 
recent  developments  in  our  manpower 
programs. 

First,  we  support  the  contention  that  resi- 
dential services  are  essential  for  many  youths 
who  otherwise  lack  the  home  environment 
necessary  to  sustain  effective  learning.  We 
also  agree  that  comprehensive  and  intensive 
supportive  services  must  be  a  part  of  any 
such  program. 

Second,  we  believe  that  complete  resi- 
dential services  are  not  essential  for  all  who 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps. 

In  addition,  residential  services  are  not 
always  best  provided  at  a  great  distance  from 
home  and  community.  Nor  should  we  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  Job  Corps  on  the  princi- 
ple that  it  should  be  a  self -sufficient  entity 
divorced  from  the  other  manpower  programs 
that  have  been  Initiated  In  recent  years. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  Job  Corps,  raised  serious 
questions  concerning  whether  the  Job  Corps 
was,  in  fact,  reaching  that  client  group  it  Is 
designed  to  serve.  It  said:  "A  significant 
portion  of  Corps  members  have  not  met  the 
qualifications  generally  considered  necessary 
for  participation  in  the  program  and  the 
alternative  of  enrolling  applicants  In  other 
lees  costly,  and  possibly  more  suitable,  train- 
ing programs,  apparently  were  not  always 
considered."  GAO  and  others  who  have 
studied  Job  Corps  have  found  that  the  main 
emphasis  In  recruiting  Is  on  "meeting 
quotas",  not  making  a  careful,  considered 
decision  that  a  costly  residential  training 
program  is  best  for  a  particular  individual. 
Moreover,  the  Information  necessary  to 
Identify  those  who  need  specific  residential 
support  is  not  included  In  the  questionnaire 
used  for  selection. 

This  Inability  to  Identify  and  enroll  those 
youths  who  specifically  need  residential  sup- 
port persists  despite  the  disproportionately 
large  expenditure  of  resources  allocated  for 
recruitment  and  selection.  For  example.  In 
fiscal  year  1969,  about  $10  million  was 
budgeted  for  recruitment  compared  to  $3 
million  for  placement  activities.  This  Imbal- 
ance, and  the  difficulty  In  recruiting  for  the 
Job  Corps  generally,  raises  a  serious  question 
about  the  size  and  design  of  the  program 
necessary  to  serve  the  target  group. 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors  limit- 
ing the  success  of  the  Job  Corps  Is  the  short 
length  of  stay  by  corps  members.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  long  distance  from  home  un- 
doubtedly contributes  to  the  high  dropout 
rate  and  short  length  of  stay.  Men's  and  wom- 
en's urban  centers  located  in  states  which 
"Import"  Job  Corps  enrollees  have  30-day 
dropout  rates  that  average  over  15  percent 
higher  than  the  rates  in  "export"  states.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  fact  that  28  percent  of  those  young 
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people  who  have  been  accepted  for  the  Job 
Corps  never  arrive  at  a  center  supports  the  in- 
ference that  a  general  policy  of  moving  en- 
rollees far  from  their  home  communities  has 
Impaired  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  Job 
Corps.  OEO  studies  also  have  shown  that  70 
percent  of  all  corps  members  were  homesick 
and  felt  the  lack  of  emotional  support  de- 
rived from  family  living.  Many  younger  corps 
members  apparently  would  have  preferred 
being  enrolled  at  centers  near  their  homes 
and  this  has  already  been  recommended  in 
one  OEO  study. 

Although  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  have  operated  the  program  have  intro- 
duced useful  Innovations,  it  remains  true 
that  the  Job  Corps  design  does  not  respond 
selectively  to  the  differing  needs  of  youth. 
P\>r  example,  it  does  not  provide  residential 
support  for  those  who  may  need  it  within 
their  own  communities.  Moreover,  It  Is  poorly 
coordinated  with  a  total  manpower  program 
which  has  both  Increased  in  magnitude  and 
improved  In  quality  over  recent  years. 

To  biilld  on  those  basic  premises  which 
have  demonstrated  their  worth — the  need  for 
a  residential  component  In  manpower  pro- 
grams and  a  full  line  of  services — two  major 
changes  In  program  design  are  necessary. 
Implementation  of  this  new  approach  should 
go  far  to  overcome  significant  weaknesses  in 
the  present  Job  Corps  approach  and  practices 
while  making  good  use  of  the  constructive 
attributes  of  the  Job  Corps  concept. 

First,  the  Job  Corps  ipill  be  made  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  comprehensive  manpower 
system,  rather  than  continued  as  an  essen- 
tially separate  program. 

Such  integration  will  greatly  benefit  every 
element  of  the  overall  program  and  reinforce 
the  strengths  of  Job  Corps.  Its  unique  resi- 
dential services  will  be  woven  Into  the  total 
design  of  the  ongoing  programs.  This  should 
Improve  recruitment,  screening  and  selection 
practices,  more  precisely  Identifying  those 
who  have  a  special  need  for  residential  serv- 
ices as  against  other  available  alternatives. 
Por  example: 

Job  Corps  would  be  a  part  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS). 
This  will  permit  the  use  of  \aL  wide  spectrum 
of  services  as  an  alternative  to,  or  In  coordi- 
nation with  residential  centers. 

The  capabilities  of  the  Job  Corps  centers 
could  be  tied  into  the  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Programs,  affording  another  tool  with 
which  to  address  the  work-training  problems 
of  young  people.  Presently,  82  individual 
CEP's  have  been  funded,  including  virtually 
every  major  city  in  the  country. 

Youth  who  are  already  In  manpower  pro- 
grams such  as  MDTA  or  NTC  and  who  are 
Identified  as  needing  residential  support, 
would  be  able  to  get  it. 

Employment  opportunities  available 
through  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men JOBS  program  could  be  tied  directly  to 
the  job  needs  of  graduating  Corpsmen.  The 
recent  expansion  of  this  program  to  125 
major  cities  will  open  a  great  many  new  Job 
opportunities.  The  budget  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  fiscal  year  1970  includes  a  goal 
of  140,000  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities under  the  JOBS  program. 

In  short.  Instead  of  standing  in  splendid 
Isolation,  the  Job  Corps  would  be  supported 
by  and  lend  support  to  all  other  manpower 
programs. 

A  second  major  change  is  to  direct  part  0/ 
the  Job  Corps  resources  to  new  organizational 
forms,  particularly  smaller  "inner-city  or 
near-city"  residential  centers. 

While  Job  Corps  has  had  In  the  past  a  few 
experimental  centers,  on  the  whole  its  struc- 
ture has  remained  unchanged.  Thus,  the  Job 
Corps  is  comprised  of  very  large  men's  cen- 
ters housing  several  thousand  youths  and  lo- 
cated about  40  miles  from  the  nearest  city; 
smaller  women's  centers  housing  from  sev- 
eral hundred  to  a  thousand  girls;  and  small 
men's   conservation   centers   located   in   the 
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country.  Great  flexibility  la  needed  in  the 
Unds  of  residential  manpower  programs  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  young 
people. 

Our  plan  for  improving  the  operation  of 
Job  Corps  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment during  fiscal  1970  of  new  centers  lo- 
cated in  or  near  the  city  and  designed  to  serve 
primarily  the  residents  of  the  city. 

Some  of  the  centers  would  provide  work 
training  for  enrollees  In  a  residential  setting 
close  enough  to  the  city  to  permit  week-end 
conunuting  home. 

Some  would  be  located  within  the  city  and 
provide  training  for  residents  of  the  center 
and  also  nonresidents  who  need  training  and 
8upf>ortive  services,  but  not  the  domicile 
facilities. 

Other  centers  would  provide  distinctive 
residential  service  for  young  unmarried 
mothers  and  could  include,  or  be  linked  to, 
child  care  service. 

Some  would  provide  mainly  residential  and 
supportive  services  with  training  furnished 
by  other  compwhents  of  manpower  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  developing  the  new  centers  we  will  be 
as  fiexlble  and  imaginative  as  possible.  We 
win  try  to  utilize  the  best  aspects  of  the  Job 
Corps  experience  as  well  as  drawing  upon 
our  own  experiments  with  residential  cen- 
ters. In  any  case,  we  will  continue  to  review 
our  efforts  in  this  area  so  that  we  may  modify 
the  program  as  appropriate.  A  policy  based 
on  the  status  quo  will  result  in  inertia  and 
not  Innovation. 

In  addition  to  questions  of  policy  and  em- 
phasis, the  Job  Corps  has  been  beset  by  a 
number  of  important  operating  problems. 
First,  the  Job  Corps  has  demonstrated  serious 
deficiencies  in  Its  ability  to  retain  enrollees 
for  the  duration  of  the  specified  program.  Ex- 
perience In  calendar  year  1968  indicates  that 
almost  40  percent  of  the  enrollees  dropped 
out  in  the  first  90  days.  For  the  men's  urban 
centers,  this  early  drop-out  rate  was  38  per- 
cent, for  the  conservation  camps  It  was  41 
percent,  and  for  the  women's  centers  It  was 
34  percent.  Ultimately,  only  24  percent  of 
enrollees  completed  their  program  at  the  con- 
servation centers,  43  percent  in  the  men's 
centers  and  38  percent  In  the  women's  cen- 
ters. These  data  reinforce  the  Judgment  that 
the  Job  Corps,  as  presently  constituted,  has 
not  been  able  to  retain  many  enrollees  for  a 
period  of  time  sufficient  to  derive  a  full 
measure  of  benefits  from  the  progrsmi. 

Second,  Job  placement,  a  central  practical, 
and  meastirable  goal  of  all  manpower  de- 
velopment programs,  has  not  been  outstand- 
ing In  Job  Corps.  This  consideration  Is  highly 
Important  for  a  very  expensive,  high  unit 
cost,  residential  training  program. 

According  to  OEO  reports,  approximately 
67  percent  of  the  young  men  leaving  Job 
Corps  centers  are  placed  In  Jobs,  return  to 
school  or  join  the  military  service  90  days 
after  they  leave.  The  rate  In  individual  cen- 
ters varies  from  slightly  more  than  40  per- 
cent to  almost  85  percent.  This  aggregate 
placement  rate  for  women  is  54  percent. 
Placement  success,  more  than  anything  else, 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  center  to 
motivate  the  young  people  so  that  they  com- 
plete their  training  program  and  are  equipped 
for  useful  employment. 

As  part  of  our  overall  package,  we  con- 
template changes  that  should  ameliorate  the 
problems  of  retention  and  placement: 

By  reducing  the  number  of  enrollees  who 
are  transported  long  distances  from  their 
homes  we  should  cut  down  dropouts  and,  at 
the  same  time,  make  It  possible  to  develop 
specific  job  opportunities  for  the  corps  mem- 
ber while  he  is  still  at  the  center.  In  this 
manner,  the  corpsman  will  have  greater  in- 
centive to  complete  his  course  of  training. 

The  center  Itself  will  be  required  to  take 
the  Initiative  In  securing  placement  services. 
This  would  involve  developing  Individual 
placement  plans  for  each  corps  member.  The 
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services  of  the  Local  employment  office  in 
counseling  and  job  development  would  be 
available.  The  center  Itself  may  engage  in  Job 
development  and  placement  work.  This  ac- 
tivity will  be  greatly  facilitated  in  the  pro- 
posed new  centers  which  will  be  located  In 
or  close  to  the  labor  market  in  which  the 
corpsmen  subsequently  seek  employment. 

More  "gate  houses"  and  readjustment 
aids  would  be  provided  corps  members  when 
they  graduate.  Relocation  assistance  could 
be  provided  under  existing  Department  of 
Labor  programs  to  corpsmen  who  wish  to 
move  to  labor  shortage  areaa  after  they  ^ad- 
uate. 

The  essential  point  is  that  these  kind  of 
employment  assistance  facilities  are  avail- 
able in  other  manpower  programs  and  by 
bringing  Job  Corps  into  a  comprehensive 
manpower  development  system  they  can  be 
made  more  effectively  available  and  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  individual  corps  members. 
Both  the  training  and  placement  process 
should  be  enhanced  as  a  result. 

Weighing  all  of  these  considerations,  we 
are  unable  to  support  a  decision  to  retain 
the  present  size  and  character  of  the  Job 
Corps.  Our  plans  for  revising  Job  Corps  axe 
dictated,  not  by  any  arbitrary  desire  to  re- 
duce cost  without  regard  to  quality,  but  by 
the  necessity  of  acting  upon  an  evaluation  of 
the  Job  Corps  in  relation  to  the  other  man- 
power programs  that  have  been  developed 
since  Its  Inception. 

Recent  discussions  of  the  Job  Corps  have 
focused  on  the  closing  of  existing  centers.  I 
recognize  that  such  actions  inevitably  will 
excite  controversy  and  concern.  However.  It 
Is  Important  to  keep  a  perspective  of  the 
overall  magnitude  and  direction  of  our  over- 
all manpower  program.  The  Job  Corps  Is 
one  of  a  wide  variety  of  public  programs 
designed  to  prepare  young  people  for  their 
life's  work.  This  Administration  has  reviewed 
the  manpower  development  effort  proposed 
for  FTT  1970  by  our  predecessors.  We  have 
looked  at  all  of  the  manpower  programs  and 
have  proposed  a  change  In  the  mix  of  train- 
ing opportunities  for  young  people  and  oth- 
er persons  served  by  manpower  programs.  Our 
analysis  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  size 
and  scope  of  the  Job  Corps  should  be  sub- 
stantially changed.  Once  overall  program  lev- 
els and  mix  were  determined.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  establish  criteria  for  evaluating  the 
various  centers  and  camps  at  some  distance 
from  their  home  communities. 

After  discussions  with  OEO  staff  we  se- 
selected  criteria  which  In  their — and  our — 
Judgments  are  meaningful  measures  of  the 
performance  of  the  centers  In  achieving  their 
objectives.  The  criteria  were  those  OEO  had 
used  In  the  past;  the  data  for  each  criterion 
were  compiled  by  Job  Corps  and  covered  the 
entire  calendar  year  1968. 
The  criteria  are: 

1 .  Average  operating  cost  of  the  center  per 
enrollee  man-year. 

2.  The  average  length  of  stay.  In  months, 
of  enrollees  at  the  center. 

3.  The  30  day  drop-out  rate  at  the  center. 

4.  &  5.  Average  reading  and  math  gains 
by  the  enrollees.  (Sufficient  information  was 
not  available  from  the  women's  centers  to 
permit  valid  comparison,  however.) 

6.  The  percent  of  tardiness  that  were 
placed  90  days  after  leaving  the  center.  This 
criterion  was  given  twice  the  weight  of  the 
others  because  It  measures  the  end  product 
of  the  centers'  efforts. 

We  then  ranked  each  center  according  to 
how  It  compared  with  centers  of  a  similar 
nature  for  each  criterion.  To  bring  the  pro- 
gram down  to  the  planned  level  It  was  nec- 
essary to  close  about  one-third  of  the  larger 
centers  and  two-thirds  of  the  conservation 
centers.  The  larger  reduction  in  the  conser- 
vation camps  reflected  our  concern  with  the 
performance  and  program  design  of  these 
units.  We  kept,  however,  the  32  best-rated 
conservation    centers    to    accommodate    the 
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need  for  residential  training  facllltlea  for 
youth  from  rural  Rreaa  which  lack  such  re- 
source* and  for  urban  youth  for  whom 
training  for  outdoor  occupaUons  will  be 
beneficial.  1 

Similarly,  we  selected  the  best  men's  and 
women's  centers  a4  determined  by  the  rating 
system.  Only  one  exception  was  made:  Po- 
land Spring  which  was  marginal  In  the  rat- 
ings, was  selected  flor  closure  upon  the  advice 
of  the  OEO. 

We  de  not  antltdpate  the  demise  of  the 
Job  Corps,  rather  we  seek  to  Improve  Its 
quaUty  and  relevance  to  the  realities  of  the 
labor  market.  If  w«  are  successful,  there  will 
be  an  Improvemetit  In  the  acquisition  of 
markeuble  skills  acd  Job  placement.  As  part 
of  our  proposal  there  will  be  30  new  inner- 
clty  or  near-city  residential  manpower  cen- 
ters established,  pjovldlng  opportunities  for 
4,600  youths  (In  man-years)  and  capable  of 
recrulUng,  training,  and  placing  them  en- 
tirely within  their  home  State  or  urban  area. 
Both  types  of  new  centers  have  already  been 
tried  on  an  experimental  basis  by  Labor  De- 
partment and  hafle  indicated  considerable 
promise.  The  net  effect  will  be  to  create  a 
more  flexible  capacity  to  deal  selectively  with 
the  differing  needs  of  enrollees. 

The  amrtJal  coet  of  this  new  Initiative  Is 
estiaiatetf  "to  be  $^  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  announced  closing  of  the  existing 
units  and  addlUonial  savings  wlU  result  In 
a  net  reduction  Iot\  the  year  of  $100  million 
In  the  Job  Corps  b^idget.  However,  It  should 
be  kept  clearly  In  fcnlnd  that  total  training 
opportunlUes  for  y^uth  under  all  manpower 
programs  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  Increas*  during  the  fiscal  year 
1970. 

As  reconstructed,,  the  Job  Corps  will  offer 
a  wider  range  of  Services  to  young  people. 
The  mix  of  center^  will  have  the  following 
proportions :  , 

1.  Comprehenalvej  regional  residential  skill 
training  centers  will  be  retained  for  those 
for  whom  full-tlnie  residence  away  from 
home  area  and  family  is  necessary.  These 
centers  will  also  pii)vlde  manpower  services 
to  youth  largely  fro(n  sparsely-populated  ru- 
ral areas  which  cannot  support  such  pro- 
grams. Pour  men's  Jcenters  and  11  women's 
centers  are  propoeedl, 

3.  Conservation  centers  In  rural  areas  will 
be  operated  for  yout^  meeting  extensive  ba- 
sic education  preparatory  to  skill  training, 
or  for  those  who  sefek  outdoor- work  careers.' 
The  programs  should  lead  more  directly  to 
placement  in  skill  talnlng  or  some  specific 
occupational  emplo^ent.  Thirty-two  con- 
servation centers  wiuld  be  retained. 

3.  Near-city  residential  centers  will  be  op- 
«»ed   for   those   for|  whom   only   work- week 
"'"'  '  home  Is  desirable,  with 

to  the  specific  occupa- 
area  served.  Ten  such 
led. 
— .llllng  or  not  needing  to 
leave  their  city,  two|type8  of  In-clty  residen- 
tial support  are  plan^ied; 

One  U  a  training  facility  with  attached 
residential  support  Iwhlch  provides  training 
In  one  or  several  skills,  both  for  residents 
and  nonresidents.  Pjve  medium  size  centers 
are  recommended.     \ 

The  other  Is  a  sinall  residence  with  no 
training  facilities  of  its  own.  It  will  provide 
Intensive  residential  support  of  training  us- 
ing other  facilities  |ln  the  community  and 
wUl  Include  tutorl>ig,  special  counseling, 
shared  work  respionslbUlty  and  other 
services  not  avallabl4  in  conventional  train- 
ing programs.  Such  Support  Is  designed  par- 
ticularly for  high-risk  youths  who  ordinarily 
have  high  dropout  nates  from  training  pro- 
grams because  of  home  and  family  problems. 
It  Is  suggested  that  15  small  centers  be  de- 
veloped. 

It  Is  our  Intention  to  examine  the  new 


residence  away  fror 
work-training  geare 
tlonal   needs   of   the 
centers  would  be  of 
4.  For  youths  un^ 


ventures  as  scrupulously  as  the  old,  and  to 
review  the  entire  p^gram  throughout  the 
coming  year  and  berond.  when  the  results 
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begin  to  come  In,  we  expect  to  evaluate  them 
In  a  spirit  of  candor  so  that  we  can  ascertain 
and  make  whatever  further  adjustments  are 
necessary.  Indeed,  we  have  scrutinized  pro- 
grams already  under  the  admlnUtratlon  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  cut  back  and  reshape  programs 
where  the  evidence  cuggested  It  was  neces- 
sary. Our  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970 
Incorporates  significant  changes — both  re- 
ductions and  additions — In  many  important 
areas. 

Earlier.  I  Indicated  that  we  will  expand 
the  opportunities  for  young  people  In  PT 
1970,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  In  Job 
Corps.  Although  such  aggregate  figures  are 
Important,  we  must  go  further  and  concern 
ourselves  with  the  Individual  corpsmen  In 
the  camps  to  be  closed.  Each  corpsman  must 
be  afforded  a  constructive  alternative. 

Accordingly,  telegrams  have  been  dis- 
patched to  all  affected  cen*^r8,  committing 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  maximum  pos- 
sible help  to  Job  Corps  enrollees  during  the 
transition  period.  ThU  commitment  Includes 
priority  In  referral  to  and  participation  In 
other  manpower  programs  for  each  enroUee 
who  does  not  choose  transfer  to  another 
Job  Corps  center. 

As  a  first  step  In  carrying  out  this  com- 
mitment, the  Job  Corps  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  on  Friday,  April  18,  requested 
State  employment  security  administrators 
to  assign  Interviewing  staff  to  centers  to 
assist  In  the  transfer  of  enrollees  to  other 
centers  or  referral  to  suitable  Jobs,  on-the- 
job  or  Institutional  training,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  or  other  manpower  programs. 
Our  national  manpower  programs  must 
give  priority  to  those  who  have  not  shared 
In  the  promise  and  opportunity  that  are 
enjoyed  by  most  Americans.  We  Intend  to 
press  this  priority  with  our  full  resources 
In  the  period  ahead.  An  effective  residential 
center  component  Is  an  essential  part  of 
the  program  and  we  shall  fully  engage  the 
resources  and  expertise  of  the  Job  Corps  In 
that  effort. 

The  process  of  evaluation  sometimes  leads 
to  hard  choices,  but  we  believe  that  this 
process  Is  necessary  if  manpower  programs 
are  to  continue  to  serve  as  a  bridge  to  eco- 
nomic opportimlty. 

HATING   CRrTERIA 

Cost 

This  is  the  average  operating  cost  of  the 
center  per  enroUee  man-year  for  calendar 
year  1968.  The  data  were  obtained  from  Job 
Corps.  It  was  computed  by  Job  Corps  by 
dividing  center  operating  costs  by  the  aver- 
age on-board  enroUee  strength  obtained 
from  the  morning  reports. 

Operating  costs  include: 

1.  EnroUee  expenses — clothing,  subsist- 
ence, health,  educational,  vocational,  morale, 
recreation  and  welfare  services  and  supplies. 

2.  Operations  and  Maintenance — center 
utilities,  maintenance  administration,  com- 
munications, motor  vehicles. 

3.  Center  staiff  salaries,  benefits,  travel  and 
training. 

Operating  costs  do  not  Include: 

1.  EnroUee  pay  and  allotments. 

2.  EnroUee  travel. 

3.  Conservation  work  project  supplies  and 
equipment. 

4.  Center  capital  Investment. 
LOS  (length  of  stay) 

This  Is  the  average  length  of  stay  In 
months  of  termlnees.  It  was  computed  by 
the  Job  Corps  by  dividing  the  total  time 
stayed  by  the  number  of  leavers  and  con- 
verting the  resultant  average  LOS  In  days  to 
months.  Data  were  obtained  from  the  Army 
Finance  Payroll  System. 

Thirty-day  dropout 
This  was  obtained  from  the  sum  morning 
reports  data  which  show  the  number  of  en- 
rolleeee  that  leave  within  30  days. 
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Read/math 
These  data  show  the  average  Improvement 
achieved   by   the   enrollees   as   measured   by 
standardized  teste. 

The  conservation  center  data  show  the 
average  number  of  "milestones"  gained  by 
the  enroUee.  A  milestone  Is  a  measure  of  the 
ability  of  the  enroUee.  There  are  16  mile- 
stones In  the  reading  program  and  12  In  the 
math  program.  Cc«npletlon  of  the  planned 
program  Indicates  the  enroUee  Is  at  the 
eighth  grade  level.  An  enroUee  Is  tested  at 
the  time  of  his  arrival  and  placed  In  the 
educational  program  at  his  own  appropriate 
milestone.  The  data  refiect  the  number  of 
milestones  the  average  enroUee  has  passed. 
Each  milestone  Is  roughly  equivalent  to  about 
one  semester. 

The  data  for  the  men's  urban  centers  rei>- 
resent  the  grade  level  Improvement  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests. 
The  tests  are  designed  for  scoring  by  a  com- 
puter. During  part  of  1968  this  computer 
service  was  not  available.  These  tests  were 
hand  scored  and  the  scores  reported  to  the 
men's  center  division  of  the  Job  Corps  Na- 
tional Office.  Similar  data  could  not  be  ob- 
tained for  the  women's  centers  because  some 
centers  did  not  score  or  report  the  data  dur- 
ing the  time  when  the  computer  facilities 
were  unavailable.  Efforts  were  made  by  Job 
Corps  to  analyze  some  data  that  were  avail- 
able from  the  computer  operation  but  this 
Information  was  not  used  because  of  the 
very  small  sample  size.  (In  one  center  the 
sample  consisted  of  one  individual.) 
Placement 
The  placement  data  represent  the  i>ercent- 
age  of  Individuals  placed  In  Jobs,  In  school, 
or  the  military  within  90  days  after  leaving 
Job  Corps. 

In  concept,  after  every  Individual  leaves  a 
center,  no  matter  how  short  a  tUne  he  has 
been  there,  a  placement  form  Is  sent  to  the 
local  State  employment  office  (or  comparable 
facility  operated  by  a  gate  house  or  commu- 
nity service  agency)  In  the  youth's  home 
town,  or  the  town  to  which  he  Is  moving  If 
he  is  not  going  back  home.  The  last  pay  and 
allowance  check  is  sent  to  the  local  office, 
thus  creating  an  Incentive  for  the  youth  to 
contact  the  office.  The  office  then  attempts  to 
place  the  youth  or  foUowup  if  he  doesn't  con- 
tact the  office.  As  soon  as  he  Is  placed,  the 
form  Is  returned  to  the  Job  Corps  national 
office.  If  the  youth  Is  unplaced  after  90  days 
the  form  Is  then  returned  with  an  apprO' 
prlate  notation. 

Because  of  the  90  day  foUowup  period,  the 
placement  data  reflect  Information  received 
during  1968  rather  than  placements  made  In 
1968,  or  placements  of  Individuals  termi- 
nated In  1968.  However,  the  placement  data 
are  reasonably  representative  of  all  Individ- 
uals terminated.  Currently  placements  re- 
ports are  received  for  about  90  percent  of  all 
termlnees.  The  1968  placement  data/1968 
termlnee  data  have  a  ratio  of  about  8  to  1. 

EXPLANATION   OF   PROCESS   BY   WHICH   JOB  CORPS 
CENTERS    WERE    SELECTED    FOR    CLOSING 

Job  Corps  compiles  for  each  center  six 
criteria  which  are  considered  to  be  meaning- 
ful measures  of  a  center's  operations.  These 
are: 

1.  Cost:  are  expressed  In  average  cost  per 
enroUee  man-year. 

2.  Length  of  Stay  (LOS) :  expressed  as  the 
number  of  months  an  average  enroUee  stays 
In  the  center.  This  Is  a  measure  of  the  cen- 
ter's ability  to  keep  enrollees  In  the  program. 

3.  30  day  drop-out  (30) :  expressed  as  per- 
cent of  enrollees  leaving  before  30  days.  Since 
an  enrollee's  first  days  are  often  critical  to 
his  future  success  In  the  program,  this  Is  an 
Important  measure  of  the  center's  effective- 
ness. 

4.  &  5.  Reading  and  Math  Gain:  expressed 
In  terms  of  the  grade  Improvement  of  the 
average  enroUee.  These  are  Important  meas- 
ures of  the  center's  success  since  education  Is 
an  Important  part  of  the  Job  Corps  program. 
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Unfortunately.  Insufficient  data  were  avail- 
able from  the  women's  centers  to  permit 
these  criteria  to  be  used  In  evaluating  these 
centers. 

6.  Placement:  expressed  as  percent  of  en- 
rollees placed  after  leaving  the  center.  (Place- 
ment Includes  Job  placement,  entry  Into  the 
armed  forces,  or  return  to  school.)  This  Is  a 
measure  of  the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 

Considering  each  type  of  center  (men's 
urban,  women's  urban,  mainland  conserva- 
tion and  Puerto  Rlcan  conservation)  sepa- 
rately, each  center  was  ranked  for  Its  per- 
formance In  each  criterion.  (Mainland  con- 
servation centers  were  separated  Into  decUes 
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and  the  center  given  the  rank  of  Its  decile.) 
The  center  with  the  poorest  performance  was 
given  a  rank  of  one,  the  next  poorest  two, 
and  so  on. 

In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  Job 
Corps  Installations,  the  most  Important  cri- 
terion Is  placement,  since  this  measures  the 
extent  to  which  the  program  meets  its  ob- 
jective. Therefore,  the  rank  for  this  criterion 
was  given  twice  the  value  of  the  ranks  of  the 
other  criteria. 

The  ranks  of  the  centers  were  then 
summed  and  the  centers  with  the  lowest  rank 
scores  were  selected  for  closing.  If  two  cen- 
ters had  the  same  score,  the  tie  would  be 
broken  according  to  the  placement  record. 

TABLE  1.— MEN'S  URBAN  CENTERS 
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This  procedure  was  used  to  select  69  cen- 
ters for  closing;  two  men's,  seven  women's, 
and  50  conservation.  Including  three  Puerto 
Rlcan  conservation.  The  three  Puerto  Rlcan 
centers  were  not  placed  In  competition  with 
other  conservation  centers  In  the  United 
States.  They  competed  only  with  other 
Puerto  Rlcan  centers.  

Special  centers,  such  as  the  TWCA  oper- 
ation throughout  the  country,  and  the  sev- 
eral E  &  D  projects,  were  not  subjected  to 
this  closure  selection  procedure  because 
their  uniqueness  makes  such  comparison 
Inappropriate. 

Table  1-4  contain  the  data  considered  in 
making  the  closure  selections. 


Center  name 


Enrollees, 

Januiry 

196§ 


Selection  criteria 


Score 


Cost 


LOS 


30 


Reading 


Math 


Kilmer 1.533 

Parks 1,354 

Clearfield 1,231 

Breckinridge 1,460 

Atterbury 1.599 

Gary..... 2.922 


12 

$6,170 

15 

7,245 

27 

5,824 

29 

5,966 

30 

5,547 

32 

4,035 

(2) 

(1) 

^*> 

<l? 
(5) 

(6) 


4.58 
4.98 
4.39 
4.61 
5.46 
6.85 


(2) 
(6) 


0.09  (2) 

.05  (l5 

.12  (5) 

.10  (3) 


0.07    (l) 
.11     ■" 
.12 

.10    (4) 
.08 


.09    (3) 


TABLE  2.-W0MEN'S  URBAN  CENTERS 


Center  name 


Enrollees, 
January  1969 


Selection  criteria 


Score 


Cost 


LOS 


30 


Reading  < 


Matlii 


Moses  Lake 

Marquette 

SL  Louis 

Huntington 

Clinton 

Omaha 

Albuquerque 

Poland  Spring 

Tongue  Point 

Guthrie 

Cleveland 

Jersey  City 

Keystone 

McKinney 

Los  Angeles 

Charleston 

Excelsior  Springs. 


402 

14 

J5,950 

302 

25 

5,262 

602 

31 

5.926 

338 

32 

5,560 

814 

39 

5,154 

823 

40 

5,082 

369 

41 

5,505 

1,051 

42 

5,516 

668 

42 

4,897 

619 

42 

5,463 

357 

50 

5.737 

721 

52 

5.354 

464 

58 

5,365 

606 

59 

5,023 

331 

60 

5,844 

329 

61 

5,276 

363 

75 

5.422 

(13) 

(2) 

(5) 

(14) 

(15) 

<^^ 
(6) 

(W) 

(8) 

(*) 

(U) 

(10) 

(16) 

(3) 

(12) 

(9) 


4.61 

(1) 

16.3 

5  68 

(4) 

18.5 

7.33 

(14) 

16.7 

5.21 

(3) 

19.7 

A  92 

(10) 
(6) 

18.4 

5.85 

17.1 

5.14 

(2) 

13.8 

5.88 

(7) 

20.1 

5.80 

(5) 

14.8 

7.02 

(12) 
(15) 

16.9 

7.74 

14,7 

6.82 

(9) 

9.7 

6.96 

(11) 

18.7 

7.03 

(13) 

18.1 

7.91 

(16) 

11.1 

6,35 

(8) 

15.7 

8.65 

(17) 

7.7 

>  Sample  insufficient  to  warrant  comparisons  being  made. 
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Selection  criteria 


Center  name 


Enrollees, 
January  1969 


Score 


Cost 


LOS 


30 


Reading 


Math 


Oak  Glen 145 

Sly  Park 117 

Hoxey 116 

Ojibway 180 

Fenner  Canyon 107 

Malheur 190 

Five  Mile 1« 

Lydick  Lake 171 

Alpine 101 

Mountain  Home 160 

Anthony 162 

Wellfleet. 92 

Kingman - 179 

Vesuvius 9/ 

AWer  Springs 175 

Luna 210 

Pagosa  Springs — . — 88 

Crab  Orchard —  89 

Castle  Valley 127 

Eight  Canyon 166 

Toyon 147 

Clear  Creek 198 

Granb „ 190 

Koko  Head 200 

Ottawa 148 

Clam  Lake 175 

New  Waverly 218 

Frenchburg 96 

Tremont 105 

Mountatnair 183 

Kicking  Horse 176 

Acadia 117 

Cedar  Flat 129 

Casper 157 

San  Carlos 167 

Arbuckle HI 

Los  Pinos 193 

Blue  Jay jl3 

Dickinson 144 

OXV 61&— Part  7 


12 

$6,878 

12 

5,452 

13 

5,864 

14 

4,955 

lb 

5,297 

17 

5,602 

18 

5,129 

21 

5,369 

21 

5,589 

23 

5,380 

26 

5,092 

27 

5,409 

28 

4,826 

28 

4,949 

28 

5,332 

28 

4,147 

29 

5,667 

30 

5,974 

30 

5,499 

30 

5,483 

30 

5.313 

31 

4,834 

31 

4,058 

32 

5,603 

32 

4,778 

33 

4,753 

33 

3,436 

34 

5,018 

34 

4,619 

35 

4.087 

36 

4,691 

36 

5.175 

37 

5.144 

37 

4,863 

37 

4,694 

38 

5.384 

39 

4,332 

40 

4,635 

40 

4,759 

(1) 

(2) 
(1) 
(«) 
(3) 
(1) 
(4) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(2) 

(|> 
(5) 

(3) 

(9) 

(1) 

(1) 

(2) 

(2) 


29.6 
37.1 
28.2 
25.4 
30.3 
23.3 
26.2 
27.4 
20.0 
20.3 
24.1 
25.0 
21.6 
28.1 
17.7 
30.1 
14.3 
25.0 
21.5 
25.9 
22.6 
20,9 
23.1 
21.6 
27.5 
27.1 
24.2 
31.4 
33  6 
20.5 
20.4 
13.3 
18.1 
14.4 
15.9 
19.5 
16,3 
21.2 
23.0 


<1^ 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(1) 
(4) 

<?) 
(2) 

(6) 
(6) 
(3) 
(3) 
(5) 
(2) 
(7) 
(1) 
(9) 
(3) 

<5> 
(2) 

(4) 

(5) 

(4) 


1.34 
1.56 
1.49 
1.73 
2.04 
2.18 
1,55 
1,64 
1.48 
2.54 
1.94 
2.59 
1.33 
2.28 
2.04 
2.50 
1.89 
2,34 
2,02 
2.36 
2.63 
2.14 
1.51 
1.64 
2.10 
2.83 
2  15 
1.93 
1,81 
2.13 
1.15 
2.61 
2.61 
2.53 
2.75 
2.32 
1.95 
1,89 
2.83 


<1^ 
(2) 

(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(7) 
(3) 

^l 

[t] 
(6) 
(3) 
(6) 
(3) 
(6) 
(8) 
(5) 
(I) 
(2) 

\*} 
(9) 
(5) 
(3) 
(2) 

y\ 

(8) 
(8) 

(9) 
(6) 
(3) 
(3) 
(9) 


Placement 


63.3 
62.2 
67.7 
75.4 
73.7 
72.2 


i 

(6) 

i 


Placement 


(10) 40.8  (1) 

(4)  43.5  (2) 

(9)  46.9  (3) 

(2)            53.0  (11) 

(5):.:.: 48,8  (5) 

(7) 49.1  (6) 

(14) 52.3  (9) 

(iS 60.5  (14) 

(12) 48.4  (4) 

(8)    .  50,4  (7) 

(13) 52.3  (9) 

(6)  52.1  (8) 

(3).::.:.: 73.1  (17) 

(6) 52.2  (12) 

(15) 59.6  (13) 

hi) 63.5  (15) 

(17) 64.7  (16) 


Placement 


2.07 

(6) 

47.3 

1  27 

(2) 

58.4 

.67 

(1) 

58.2 

.98 

(1) 

59.2 

1.78 

(4) 

53.9 

1  64 

(3) 

58.0 

1.66 

(3) 

60.5 

1.28 

(2) 

64.9 

?  12 

(3) 

55.9 

1.67 

59.1 

1.63 

(3) 

62.1 

2.58 

(7) 

50.0 

1.56 

(2) 

67.0 

1.80 

(5) 

59,7 

3.16 

(10) 

55,3 

1,27 

(2) 

60.6 

1.89 

(5) 

61.0 

4  01 

(10) 

59.4 

2.28 

(7) 

64.6 

.95 

(1) 

67.1 

1.71 

(4) 

61.6 

2.05 

(6) 

61.2 

1.52 

(2) 

64.9 

2.34 

(8) 

63.7 

?  00 

P 

66.7 

2  18 

61.2 

1  69 

61.3 

?  3.1 

(«' 

64.2 

?  31 

(7' 

65.2 

2  27 

i7'i 

60.0 

2  IS 

ili 

66.3 

1  75 

63.5 

I  37 

\l\ 

65,3 

2.06 

62.9 

1  71 

9^ 

42.3 

75 

69.0 

2  01 

I] 

61.4 

2.11 

66.0 

1.98 

(5) 

65.1 

(1) 
<?> 

(2) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 
(3) 
(5) 
(1) 
(2) 

<V 
(1) 

<'? 
(2) 
(1) 
(3) 
(3) 
(2) 
(5) 

^\ 

(4) 
(7) 
(3) 
(3) 
(5) 
(6) 
(2) 

(4) 
(6) 

(9) 

S*> 
(6) 
(6) 
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Cantor  name 


Tamarac 

Hodgens 

Winslow 

Cumbarland  Gap. 

Poplar  Bluff 

Tillamook 

Catoctin 

Cispus 

Hebar 

Mingo 

Oconaluffee 

Trapper  Creek  .. 

Pine  K(K)t  . 

Great  Onyx 

Anaconda 

Wolf  Creak 

Marsing 

Branctiviila , 

Curlew 

Boxelder , 

Cass.. 

Weber  Basin 

Arrowood 

Columbia  Basin... 

Goloconda 

Timber  Lake 

Cottonwood 

F'atwoorts ».•;- 

Pine  Ridge ,.„. 

Fort  SImcot.  ... 

Blackwell 

Jacobs  Creak 

Collbran 

Angell 

Ouachita I 

Harpers  Ferry.  ... 

Schenck 

Treasure  Lake 


Center  name 


Juana  Diaz. 

Vieques 

Guayama... 

Arecibo 

Rio  Grand*. 


HON.  DONALE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


t\to 


the 


Mr.  BROTZMAN 
I  am  introducing 
opinion,  will 
the  U.S.  census  as 
of  the  Federal 

There  is  evidence 
affection   among 
with  regard  to  the 
cennlal  Census — a 
compromise  the 
tire  project. 

In  my  mind, 
reasons  for  this 

First.  The  Americjan 
fact  that  they  will 
highly  personal  anc 
rassing  questions 
penalties  ranging  uf 
days  in  jail. 

Second.  There 
fear    that    individual 
vulged  to  census 
be  used  against  theih 
vate  organizations 
which   computerizec 
being  set  up  to  provide 
sonal  information 
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TABLE   3.— MAINLAND   CONSERVATION   CAMPS— Continued 


April  21,  1969 


Enrol  lees, 
January  1969 


Seiectnn  criteria 


Scora 


Cost 


LOS 


30 


Reading 


Math 


Placement 


172 
145 

lao 

122 
212 
165 
103 
188 
179 
105 
175 
169 
211 
205 
168 

lis 

134 
107 
137 
183 
106 
182 
96 

170 

184 

199 

154 

170 

103 

189 

Vt 

160 
90 

109 

118 

188 

195 

165 


41 
41 
41 
42 
43 
43 
43 
43 
44 
44 
44 
« 
44 
45 
45 
46 
46 
46 
SO 
50 
50 

51 

51 

52 

52 

52 

52 

53 

55 

55 

55 

55 

56 

58 

58 

58 

59 

59 


{4,427 
4.301 
3,932 
3,733 
4,167 
4,900 
4,482 
4,295 
4,776 
4,519 
4,109 
5.368 
4,182 
4,198 
5,491 
4,708 
5,251 
5,080 
5,193 
4,801 
4,589 
4.481 
4,687 
4,789 
4.911 
5,215 
4.918 
4,396 
5,280 
4.869 
4.403 
3.770 
6.243 
4.799 
4.482 
4.431 
4,139 
3.970 


;i0) 

ilO) 

n 

(8) 
(9) 
(6) 
(7) 
(9) 
(3) 
(9) 
(9) 
(2) 
(J) 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(7) 
(6) 
(5> 
(3) 
(5) 
(8) 
(3) 
(5) 
(8) 
(10) 

^•) 
(6) 

(8) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 


6.07 
5.49 
5.27 
6.45 
6.80 
7.77 
5.76 
7.14 
6.27 
7.01 
5.87 
4.90 
5.34 
7.20 
4.51 
7.95 
10.05 
5.03 
7.18 
6.47 
6.89 
6.71 
5.96 
6.47 
6.60 
7.83 
6.99 
7.39 
7.48 
7.43 
6.50 
8.34 
6.69 
10.78 
8.35 
8.15 
8.21 
7.51 


^4^ 
(3) 
(7) 

(8) 
(6) 
(85 
(6) 
(2) 
(3) 
(9) 

(10) 
(10) 

'I 

(8) 

(8) 

(6) 

(7) 

{'> 
(10) 

(«) 

<»'> 
(9) 

(9) 

(7) 
(10) 

(7) 
(10) 
(10) 
(10) 
(10) 

(9) 


>           25.0 

(3) 

1.58 

24.0 

(4) 

2.98 

19.5 

'M 

3.24 

24.9 

1.56 

16.0 

?^ 

2.31 

23.0 

2.12 

14.2 

(9) 

2.15 

15.9 

(8) 

2.62 

13.5 

(9) 

2.26 

24.4 

(3) 

2.51 

30.7 

(1) 

2.05 

20.4 

(6) 

2  90 

22.2 

(5) 

2.64 

22.2 

(5) 

1.72 

14.0 

J?| 

3.18 

17.9 

2.02 

30.1 

(1) 

4.72 

17.9 

(7) 
(9) 

2.40 

13.8 

3.24 

12.6 

(10) 

2.52 

15.7 

^\ 

2.42 

16.9 

3.64 

21.0 

(5) 

2.71 

13.4 

(9) 

3.41 

17.4 

(8) 

2.24 

16.3 

2  55 

7.8 

(10) 

3.95 

16.3 

(8) 

2.10 

6.9 

(10) 

2.55 

13.1 

(9) 

2.59 

14.2 

^\ 

2.10 

16.7 

2,13 

3.5 

?^ 

3.05 

9.8 

3.39 

19.4 

(6) 

2.77 

24.0 

(4) 

2.71 

19.2 

(6) 

2.56 

13.2 

(10) 

2.60 

(2) 
(9) 
(10) 
(2) 
(6) 

«^ 
(6) 

(8) 
(5) 
(7) 
(4) 
(9) 
(8) 
(2) 

(10) 
(3) 

(10) 
(6) 

(10) 
(7) 
(6) 

(10) 

(8) 

^^] 

(4) 
(7) 
(7) 

^J)> 

(9) 

(10) 

'^ 


TABLE  4.-PUERT0  RICAN  CONSERVATION  CENTERS 


Enrollees, 
January  1969 


Selection  criteria 


Score 


Cost 


LOS 


30 


Reading 


Matli 


Placement 


192 
118 
128 
168 

130 


14 
20 
20 
21 
29 


$1,348 
2,242 
2,111 
1.727 
2,103 


(5) 
(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
(3) 


6.76 
7.03 
10.06 
6.71 
7.31 


(2) 
(3) 
(5) 
(1) 
(4) 


3,33 
7.14 
4.00 
3.11 
2.47 


(3) 

0.74 

(1) 

3.49 

(2) 

2.20 

<*> 
(55 

3.05 

3.13 

(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


0.82 
1.07 
1.08 
.38 
.09 


(2) 
(4) 
(5) 
(1) 
(3) 


17.0 
41.5 
41.2 
51.6 
95.3 


(1) 
(3) 
(2) 
(4) 
(5) 


THE  197)  CENSUS 


G.  BROTZMAN 


or    COLORADO 


'  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Aoril  21,  1969 


Mr.  Speaker,  today 

bills  which,  in  my 

restore  the  credibility  of 

i  necessary  function 

Government. 

of  a  growing  dis- 

American   people 

fbrthcoming  1970  De- 

sltuation  which  could 

efif^ctiveness  of  the  en- 

theie  are  two  very  good 
disaJBfection: 

people  resent  the 

be  forced  to  answer 

potentially  embar- 

else  face  criminal 

to  $100  fine  and  60 


se<ms 


to  be  a  growing 

information    di- 

enu^nerators  might  later 

by  Federal  or  pri- 

And  in  an  age  in 

"data  banks"  are 

a  myriad  of  per- 

a^wut  private  citizens 


at  the  push  of  a  button,  such  fears  are 
understandable. 

The  bills  which  I  am  introducing  were 
drafted  to  remedy  these  two  problem 
areas. 

The  first  bill  would  remove  criminal 
penalties  for  failure  to  answer  all  but  the 
basic  "headcoimt"  questions  of  the  cen- 
sus. These  would  include  name  and  ad- 
dress, relationship  to  head  of  household, 
sex,  date  of  birth,  marital  status,  and 
whether  a  respondent  is  a  resident  or  a 
visitor  in  a  household.  In  addition,  the 
60-day  jail  sentence  would  be  removed 
as  a  penalty  for  failure  to  answer;  the 
$100  fine  would  be  retained  so  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  would  have  legal 
recourse  to  back  up  its  gathering  of  those 
statistics  which  are  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion for  planning  purposes. 

The  second  bill  would  increase  the 
penalties  for  wrongful  disclosure  of  in- 
formation by  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  The  penalties — currently 
limited  to  a  $1,000  fine  and  2  years  in 
prison — would  be  increased  to  $5,000  and 
5  years  imprisonment. 

In  my  opinion  these  bills  will  remove 
most  of  the  fears  and  objections  which 
the  American  people  harbor  under  cur- 
rent census  laws  and  practices.  I  urge 
that  we  enact  these  measures  during  the 
current  year,  inasmuch  as  the  resultant 
changes  would  require  some  restructur- 
ing of  the  1970  census  mechanisms. 


SALARY  INCREASE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
steadfastly  opposed  the  recent  Federal 
pay  raises  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  top-level  Federal  officials. 

An  editorial,  appearing  in  the  March 
20  issue  of  the  Brainerd  Dispatch,  in  the 
Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional  District, 
indicates  some  of  the  opposition  of  my 
constituents  to  this  pay  raise. 

I  commend  its  reading  to  my 
colleagues : 

Servicemen,  Not  Congress,  To  Feel 
Budget  Pressure 

It  may  be  hard  to  explain  to  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces  why  a  prospec- 
tive pay  raise  for  them  is  being  dropped 
while  other  federal  employes,  particularly 
members  of  House,  Senate  and  Cabinet,  are 
receiving  handsome  pay  raises  this  year. 

The  decision  to  drop  the  prospective  new 
pay  raise  also  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
Nixon  aaministration  lias  been  talking  about 
dropping  the  draft  and  substituting  a  volun- 
teer defense  force  for  it. 

Volunteers  are  going  to  be  hard  to  secure 
if  their  pay  raises  are  shunted  aside  while 
higher  officials  continue  to  receive  large  sal- 
ary increases.  Congressional  pay  now  is  fully 
competitive   if   not   more   than   competitive 
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with  Industry  and  the  President  has  had  a 
100  per  cent  increase  In  salary  but  the  sal- 
aries received  by  men  in  the  *rvlce  still  is  far 
below  what  most  ol  these  men  would  receive 
In  civilian  life. 

We  ask  them  for  a  double  sacrifice.  They 
must  g^lve  up  months  and  years  from  theii 
lives  and  at  the  same  time  receive  less  pay 
than  they  would  receive  at  home. 

It  is  true  that  a  $1.8  billion  pay  hike  for 
men  and  women  In  service,  approved  earlier 
by  Congress,  will  go  into  effect  but  an  addi- 
tional $1.2  billion  was  promised.  This  $1.2 
billion  pay  boost  now  has  been  canceled. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  B.  Laird 
blamed  "budgetary  pressures"  for  his  decision 
to  drop  the  additional  pay  raise.  No  such 
term  was  used  when  Congressmen  eagerly 
accepted  the  recommendation  that  their  sal- 
aries be  increased  by  jsercentages  far  greater 
than  had  ever  been  considered  for  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 

Congressmen  voted  themselves  a  pay  boost 
of  $12,500,  from  $30,000  to  $42,500  this  year 
and  are  now  considering  hiking  the  pay  of 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate 
and  House  from  $42,500  to  $55,000.  Salaries 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  of  the  vice 
president  would  be  boosted  from  $43,000  to 
$62,500  and  $10,000  additional  expense  allow- 
ances would  be  granted.  The  salaries  of 
Cabinet  members  also  were  boosted  radically 
this  year. 

Possibly  the  Congressmen  and  other  gov- 
ernmental leaders  deserve  these  unusually 
large  salary  Increases.  Cost  of  living  Is  going 
up. 

But  how  about  the  servicemen.  Has  the 
cost  of  living  remained  the  same  for  them 
and  their  families? 


NEW  YORK  TIMES'  SYSTEM  ADAPT- 
ABLE TO  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  thought- 
provoking  article  from  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest on  the  subject  of  congressional  re- 
forms. Part  of  the  thrust  of  that  article 
and  my  comments  on  same  were  directed 
toward  the  information  explosion  which 
we  in  Congress  have  not  caught  ua  with. 

I  recently  came  across  an  article  in 
the  April  5  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
which  explains  at  some  length  a  new  in- 
formation retrieval  system  the  New  York 
Times  is  in  the  process  of  establishing. 
The  system  to  be  employed  Is  consider- 
ably more  sophisticated  than  the  one 
which  all  Members  were  urged  to  see 
demonstrated  recently  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House;  nevertheless, 
if  we  are  to  make  use  of  the  technology 
of  our  time,  then  certainly  we  should  be 
considering  the  extensions  and  implica- 
tions of  any  information  system  we 
might  employ  for  this  House.  The  article 
follows : 

New  York  Times  Develops  Public 
Information  Bank 

The  New  York  Times  has  announced  the 
development  of  the  Times  Information  Bank, 
a  real-time.  Interactive  retrieval  system 
which  make  available  vast  resources  of  ma- 
terial to  major  research  and  reference 
libraries,  government  agencies,  Joiu^alists, 
scholars,  and  other  media,  including  broad- 
cast networks,  with  speed,  thoroughness  and 
comprehensiveness. 
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"Initially,  the  system  at  first  will  serve  the 
news  and  editorial  departments  of  the  Times, 
and  eventually  will  be  extended  to  include  a 
wide  range  of  clients  requiring  comprehen- 
sive, authoritative  information,"  said  Ivan 
Velt,  vice  president. 

Velt  said  that  the  first  input  into  the 
retrieval  system  will  be  abstract  data  from 
the  New  York  Times  Index  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968,  which  are  already  on  magnetic 
tape.  Gradually,  earlier  selected  data  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  system  at  a  planned 
orderly  rate. 

He  said  that  data  which  predate  the  actual 
time  when  the  system  commences  full  oper- 
ation in  early  1971  will  be  drawn  exclusively 
from  the  New  York  Times,  whereas  current 
data  fed  Into  the  system  will  come  from 
other  sources. 

"We  envision  the  Instantaneous  accessibil- 
ity of  a  gigantic  store  of  background  Infor- 
mation on  virtually  every  subject  of  human 
research  and  inquiry  will  prove  to  be  of  im- 
measurable value  not  only  to  major  refer- 
ence and  research  libraries,  general  business 
services  and  other  media,  but  also  to  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  all  forms  of  research," 
Velt  said. 

"The  New  York  Times  intends  to  enhance 
its  reputation  through  its  information  re- 
trieval system,  as  one  of  the  world's  most  re- 
liable and  authoritative  sources  of  informa- 
tion. We  feel  the  potential  market  for  the 
services  which  the  system  will  be  capable  of 
producing  extends  into  many  areas,"  he  said. 

"For  example,  the  services  could  be  put  to 
Invaluable  use  by  government  agencies  en- 
gaged In  social  research  scholars  preparing 
such  major  documents  as  doctoral  disserta- 
tions, general  business  services  conducting 
research  in  specific  areas,  and  Journalists 
marshalling  material  for  books  and  articles. 
The  list  could  be  extended  to  include  the 
news  and  public  affairs  (departments  of 
radio  and  television  networks,  advertising 
and  public  relations  agencies,  and  the  re- 
search arms  of  philanthropic  foundations." 

Future  expansion  of  the  system  input,  he 
stated,  will  include  storage  and  retrieval  of 
photographs  and  other  graphic  materials, 
bibliographic  citations  of  relevant  books  and 
other  reference  materials  available  In  the 
Times  Reference  Library,  and  interface  with 
other  reference  libraries  and  information 
centers  using  an  automated  system. 
HOW  it  works 

The  heart  of  the  Times  Information  Bank 
will  be  a  third  generation,  real-time  com- 
puter (IBM  System  360/50)  and  software 
combination  which  will  be  designed  for 
Immediate  computer-to-user  response  ( time- 
shared)  with  a  large  number  of  re- 
mote terminals.  A  large,  direct-access 
mass  storage  facility  will  be  Included  to  in- 
sure rapid  handling  of  the  large  data  base. 

Linked  with  the  computer  will  be  an  auto- 
matic device  for  the  storage  of  microfiche 
containing  images  of  actual  clippings.  The 
device  will  be  capable  of  storing  and  rapidly 
retrieving  the  equivalent  of  3.5-by-10.6  pages 
of  newsprint.  Other  peripheral  equipment 
will  include  a  microform  camera  at  Micro- 
filming Corp>oratlon  of  America.  Inc.,  a  Times 
subsidiary,  for  miniaturization  of  full  text; 
Input  terminals — probably  cathode  ray  tube 
and  keyboard — and  a  computer-telephone 
interface  for  audio  computer-to-user  answer 
service. 

It  will  be  possible  for  the  user,  through 
the  audio  system,  to  query  the  computer  di- 
rectly and  receive  an  answer.  It  will  also  be 
possible  to  use  the  audio  system  for  placing 
calls  automatically  and  answering  inquiries 
that   have   previously   been   placed. 

It  win  be  possible  for  a  Times  stafT  mem- 
ber to  request  information  from  the  Bank, 
and  receive  Information  on  the  screen  within 
up  to  five  seconds,  including  a  photographic 
printout  of  the  material  requested.  As  many 
as  20  requests  can  be  made  of  the  computer 
simultaneously. 
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Provisions  have  been  made  for  up  to  43 
cathode  ray  receivers'  installation  in  the 
Times'  43rd  Street  building  in  New  York, 
plus  installations,  in  other  Times  offices  in 
other  cities. 

The  computer  and  full  text  device  will  be 
installed  at  the  43rd  Street  location.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  design  memory  size  will  be  in- 
stalled Initially,  with  additions  as  the  needs 
are  forecast. 

Remote  terminals  will  be  Installed  in  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Times,  and  editors,  re- 
porters and  other  personnel  will  be  shown 
how  to  operate  the  retrieval  equipment  to 
receive  both  abstract  and  full  text  items 
stored  In  the  system. 

Ultimately,  remote  terminals  will  be  In- 
stalled at  customer  locations,  and  customers 
for  the  system  will  be  trained  In  the  opera- 
tion, and  will  have  full  Inquiry  privileges. 
Output  to  customers,  however,  will  be  limited 
to  abstracts,  citations  and  a  subset  of  the  full 
text  Items  In  storage.  Non-Times  articles, 
information  from  early  editions,  and  killed 
Items  will  not  be  translated  to  customer 
terminals. 

As  of  D-Day  In  early  1971,  detailed  ab- 
stracts of  all  material  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  and  In  a  wide  variety  of  other 
publications  vrtll  be  processed  Into  the  com- 
puter. An  Initial  data  base  of  earlier  ma- 
terials Is  readily  available  from  the  tapes  of 
the  New  York  Times  Index  which  has  been  In 
a  successful  computerized  ojjeratlon  since 
January,  1968.  This  operation  has  served  as  a 
pilot  project  for  the  enlarged  system. 

Gradvially.  earlier  selected  data  will  be  In- 
corporated Into  the  system  at  a  planned, 
orderly  rate.  These  earlier  data  will  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Times  morgue  clipping  files 
which  will  then  be  retired. 

The  Times,  of  course.  Intends  to  continue 
the  operation  of  its  morgue,  eventually  phas- 
ing out  Its  existing  clipping  operation  and 
adapting  operation  to  accommodate  the  new 
retrieval  system. 

TTie  future  expansion  of  the  system  input 
is  anticipated  to  Include  storage  and  retrieval 
of  photographs  and  other  graphic  materials; 
bibliographic  citations  of  relevant  books  and 
other  reference  materials  available  In  the 
Times  Reference  Library;  plus  Interface  with 
other  large  reference  libraries  and  Informa- 
tion centers  using  automated  systems. 

The  Times  system  Is  being  developed  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Rothman,  director 
of  information  services  for  the  Times.  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corporation  and 
Its  Federal  Systems  Division  have  been  re- 
tained to  assist  in  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  system.  Additionally, 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  the  well-known  re- 
search organization,  will  assist  with  market 
development. 


HILL-BURTON  PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  lay  advisory  board  of  Saint 
Elizabeth  Hospital,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  has 
recently  forwarded  to  me  a  resolution 
which  was  passed  unanimously  at  a 
meeting  held  on  April  9,  1969.  The  board 
feels  strongly  about  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing contracts  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  already  made  commitments 
under  the  Hill-Burton  program.  The 
board  agrees  that  the  loan  principle 
should  apply  to  future  projects  and  feels 
that  it  is  a  step  forward.  However,  to  cut 
off  Hill-Burton  funds  on  presently  pend- 
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Ing  contracts  would  leave  their  Institu- 
tion some  $44a000  short  of  the  amount 
to  which  the  Oovemment  had  committed 
Itself  at  the  commencement  of  the  hos- 
pital's new  construction  project.  Having 
received  permission,  I  Insert  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  Into  the  Concrbssional 
RccORD : 

Rmoldtton  or  tHB  Lay  Advisort  Board  of 
St.  Elizabeth  Hospitai,,  Ltocoln,  Nsbh. 
Whereas,  Senator  Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York 
has  Introduced  Ih  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Senate  17$3,  the  purpose  of  which  Is 
to  radically  revise  the  Hill-Burton  program 
and  initiate  a  {program  to  guarantee  $600 
million  a  year  ln(  loans  for  hospital  modern- 
ization and  consltructlon;  and 

Whereas,  the  «ffect  of  this  bill  would  be 
to  terminate  all  present  contracts  under  the 
Hill-Burton  proiam  which  would  directly 
affect  St.  Elizabrf,h  Hoepltel  by  termlnaUng 


$440,000  which 
Hospitai  to  cons 
Ing  now  under 
Now,  therefore 
Advisory   Board 


(ras   contracted   for   to   the 
uct  Its  present  new  bulld- 
I  construction; 
be  It  resolved  by  the  Lay 

„    ,of    St.    Elizabeth    Hospitai 

that  w^Ue  it  favors  S.  1733  so  far  as  new 
conatruci^on  not]  already  contracted  for  la 
concerned ,  the  elfect  of  this  proposal  would 
have  a  devastaUi^g  impact  on  the  financing 
program  for  the  pew  St.  Elizabeth  Hospitai 
for  which  contracts  were  entered  Into  with 
the  government  abd  reUance  placed  thereon 
several  years  ago.  Wherefore,  this  Board  urges 
the  Nebraska  Retresentetlves  and  Senators 
In  the  Congress  o,:  the  United  States  to  seek 
revision  of  the  Hill  to  honor  the  commit- 
ments into  which  the  federal  government 
has  entered  with  St.  Elizabeth  Hospltol  and 
Mary  Lannlng  Hcspltal  and  revise  the  blU 
to  make  It  applicable  to  construction  not  al- 
ready under  contiact  with  the  government. 
Beepectf ull] '  submitted. 
St.  EuzAHfTH  Lat  Advisory  Board. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of   Intellectual   research   and   personal 
Investigation. 

In  addition,  It  provides  constructive 
satisfaction  of  the  acquisitive  Instinct. 

Its  global  nature  furthers  International 
understanding. 

As  a  study  of  rare  metals.  It  adds  to 
knowledge  of  the  unknown  past  and  of 
the  financial  systems  of  nations  that  long 
ago  disappeared  from- view. 

Increasing  perfection  of  the  engrav- 
ing process  renders  the  coin  a  work  of 
art,  worthy  of  an  intensive  study  and 
esthetic  appreciation. 

Investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  coin 
requires  broader  knowledge  of  historical 
matters  of  every  kind. 

It  also  requires  an  insight  Into  the 
economics  of  the  monetary  systems  of 
many  lands. 

In  all,  the  study  of  numismatics  is 
easily  one  of  the  most  educational  ex- 
periences imaginable,  and  the  people  who 
take  it  up  cannot  help  but  vitally  in- 
crease their  understanding  of  many 
mysteries  of  human  existence  on  this 
planet. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  National  Coin 
Week,  in  the  knowledge  that  here  is  a 
tradition  both  highly  entertaining  and 
highly  Instructive;  a  tradition  of  the 
kind  that  benefits  those  engaged  in  it 
and,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  wholesome 
spirit  expended,  benefits  also  the  world 
community  itself. 
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CONGRESSMAN  LLOYD  MEEDS  OF- 
FERS THE  NATIONAL  TIMBER 
SUPPLY  ACT 


IN  RECOGNltlON  OF  NATIONAL 
COtN  WEEK 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  pp  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday  I  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  SHRTVErI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
approach  of  National  Coin  Week,  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Numismatic  Asso- 
ciation, to  advance  the  cultural  and  ar- 
tistic aspects  of  (^oin  collecting.  National 
Coin  Week's  the^ie  this  year  is  '•Coins: 
Links  In  a  Chain  of  Peace." 

Extending  from  April  20  to  April  26 
National  Coin  Week  serves  to  emphasize 
the  growing  natlpnal  and  International 
interest  in  the  age-old  practice  of  numis- 
matics, that  Is,  fhe  science  treating  of 
coins,  their  orlgiii,  technique  of  manu- 
facture, history,  liiythology,  and  art.  The 
field  covers  the  c<)inages  of  all  countries 
from  the  earllestj  times  to  the  present 
day.  j 

There  is  a  commercial  aspect  to  numis- 
matics, of  course!.  On  one  occasion  an 
English  collector  Realized  the  sum  of  £42 
in  exchange  for  i  British  gold  stater  of 
Epaticcus,  and  £  silver  permy  dating 
back  to  the  days  cf  King  Stephen's  reign 
brought  £40.  But  i  he  profit  motive  is  not 
the  true  basis  of  numismatics,  by  any 
means. 

It  Is,  primarilyj  an  interesting  study 
requiring  the  concentrated  application 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or    WASHINCTOl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often 
risen  in  this  Chamber  to  make  my  col- 
leagues aware  of  a  growing  shortage  of 
timber.  In  recent  years  this  shortage  has 
gone  unchecked,  and  almost  unnoticed. 
Now  that  it  is  obvious  that  our  national 
housing  goals  are  in  danger  because  of 
this  shortage,  there  have  been  hearings 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  that  I  believe 
will  solve  the  problem  over  the  long  run. 
My  own  district  has  suffered  in  an  un- 
usual way,  and  the  people  I  represent  are 
delighted,  as  I  am,  with  the  promise  of 
the  National  Timber  Supply  Act  intro- 
duced today  by  the  distinguished  Mem- 
ber from  South  Carolina. 

The  recent  high  prices  for  lumber  and 
plywood  caused  great  concern  here  and 
everywhere  in  the  Nation.  Hearings  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
investigated  the  reasons  for  these  in- 
creases very  thoroughly,  and  I  will  not 
go  into  them  in  detail.  But  a  portion  of 
the  testimony  during  those  hearings  con- 
cerned my  district,  and  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House  a  sit- 
uation described  in  those  hearings  and 
about  which  I  have  personal  knowledge. 
In  1968  6  billion  feet  of  sanded  ply- 
wood was  produced  in  the  entire  United 
States.  Of  this  amoimt,  51/2  billion,  or 
over  91  percent,  was  produced  by  mills 
located  west  of  the  Cascades  in  Washing- 


ton and  Oregon,  most  of  them  In  my 
district. 

By  law,  only  350  mlUion  board  feet 
of  timber  may  be  exported  from  Federal 
forests,  as  of  January  first  of  this  year. 
But  the  Forest  Service  allocated  over 
60  percent  of  this  volume  from  this 
sanded  plywood  areas  in  Washington  and 
about  30  percent  from  Oregon. 

It  is  estimated  that  demand  will  ex- 
ceed production  of  softwood  plywood  by 
about  15  percent  this  year. 

Inevitably,  there  is  great  demand  for 
the  available  timber.  Prices  for  timber 
could  not  do  anything  but  rise;  there  Is 
only  so  much. 
Then  another  factor  was  introduced. 
The  Mount  Baker  National  Forest,  In 
my  district,  had  an  allowable  cut  of  240 
million  board  feet  per  year  10  years  ago. 
In  1968  this  was  reduced  to  164  million 
feet:  this  year  it  was  reduced  again,  to 
97.6  million  feet — and  more  than  a  third 
of  that  amount  was  assigned  to  the  ex- 
port market. 

Mills  in  my  district  that  once  counted 
on  240  million  board  feet  now  can  ob- 
tain only  60  million  feet  from  that 
forest. 

For  my  district,  this  means  bankruptcy 
for  employers. 

For  the  buyer  who  can  obtain  plywood 
at  all,  it  means  higher  prices. 

For  the  buyer  who  can  obtain  a  home 
at  all,  it  means  higher  mortgage  pay- 
ments. 

And,  as  this  situation  is  repeated  In 
forest  after  forest,  it  means  that  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  realize  the 
goal  of  adequate  housing  for  all  its  peo- 
ple. 

The  National  Timber  Supply  Act,  with 
its  high  timber  yield  fund,  can  reverse 
this  situation.  Passage  of  that  act  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  Forest  Service  to 
increase  the  allowable  cut  Immediately. 
I  strongly  support  this  badly  needed 
legislation  and  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  for  every  other  House 
Member  to  support  it  as  well. 


RALLY  FOR  DECENCY 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  NICHOI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  and  said  about  the  decline 
in  morality  and  the  increase  in  dissent 
among  today's  young  people.  But  there  is 
also  a  growing  cry  among  our  young 
people  that  all  should  not  be  condemned 
because  of  the  actions  of  a  few.  A  much 
publicized  "RaUy  for  decency"  in  Miami 
recently  has  led  to  the  origination  of 
many  other  similar  rallies  throughout 
the  country.  The  ill-fated  program  in 
Baltimore  yesterday  was  another  exam- 
ple of  how  a  handful  of  dissidents  can 
spoil  the  good  intentions  of  the  major- 
ity. 

Communities  throughout  my  own 
State  of  Alabama  are  planning  rallies 
to  demonstrate  their  support  for  the  ma- 
jority of  young  people  in  America  who 
love  their  country  and  are  dedicated  to 
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preserving  the  principles  on  which  this 
Nation  was  founded.  One  such  rtilly  is 
being  planned  for  Montgomery's  Cramp- 
ton  Bowl  on  the  evening  of  May  1,  with 
the  entire  program  being  planned  and 
presented  by  students  from  high  schools 
in  the  Montgomery  area. 

Among  those  organizations  which  have 
pledged  support  for  the  rallies  Is  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  Alabama 
which  passed  the  following  resolution  at 
Its  State  conference  recently: 

MoNTGOMEBT,  AiA. — The  National  Guard 
Association  of  Alabama,  holding  Its  annual 
state  conference  recently  In  Montgomery 
unanimously  endorsed  the  HaUles  for  Decency 
sponsored  by  youth  groups  throughout 
Alabama. 

The  Association  representing  some  1,650 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  oflBcers  and 
every  home  town  National  Guard  unit  In  Ala- 
bama commended  the  efforts  of  the  Alabama 
youth  In  organizing  the  Decency  Rallies.  In 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  Guardsmen  they 
recognized  the  principles  which  the  youths 
supported:  Belief  In  God,  Love  of  Country, 
Love  of  Family,  Belief  In  the  responsibility  of 
youth.  Respect  and  pride  In  oneself.  Respect 
for  all  men,  as  the  imderlylng  principles  of 
our  national  heritage. 

The  Association  urged  support  of  the  De- 
cency Rallies  by  all  National  Guardsmen  and 
all  citizens  of  Alabama. 


SUBSIDIZED  PRESS:  POVERTY  PRO- 
GRAM PROPAGANDA  MACHINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
cellent Investigative-reporter  Shirley 
Scheibla  has  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public,  through  an  article  in  a  cur- 
rent issue  of  Barron's  weekly  newspaper, 
another  example  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  flaunting  the  Intent 
of  Congress.  Mrs.  Scheibla's  excellent 
and  informative  article  deals  with  the  in- 
creasing number  and  scope  of  newspa- 
pers— called  newsletters — financed  and 
directed  by  local  war-on-poverty  agen- 
cies. These  newspapers  are  nothing 
more  than  subsidized  propaganda  which 
seeks  to  perpetuate  the  existing  Govern- 
ment agency  and  its  personnel.  Some  of 
these  publications  promote  racism  and 
civil  disruption.  At  least  one  has  referred 
to  the  work  of  a  distinguished  congres- 
sional committee  as  a  "witch  hunt  and 
a  shocking  misuse  of  public  funds." 

If  the  report  presented  in  the  following 
article  Is  true,  and  there  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  it  Is,  then  the  only  "shocking 
misuse  of  public  funds"  Is  the  subsidiz- 
ing of  these  newspapers  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  As  a  member  of 
the  task  force  on  poverty,  I  intend  to  ask 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  about 
these  "newsletters"  when  they  next  ap- 
pear before  the  subcommittee. 

SuBsmizED  Press:   The  Povebtt  Program  Is 
Bttildinc  Its  Own  Propaganda  Macrinz 

(By  Shirley  Scheibla) 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.  (Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina) :  "When  the  press  la  sup- 
ported or  subsidized  by  federal  funds.  It  Is 
disabled  to  perform  Its  rightful  function  as  a 
great  Interpreter  between  the  government 
and  the  people.  This  Is  so  because  the  press 
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ifl  no  longer  free.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  en- 
slaved and  enslavement  of  the  press  will  In- 
evitably be  followed  by  enslavement  of  the 
people." 

Washinoton. — Commenting  on  the  vlo- 
lence-rldden  strike  at  San  Francisco  State 
College,  a  leading  story  In  a  San  Francisco 
newspaper  In  February  ran  as  follows:  "The 
only  reason  the  strike  was  called  was  as  a  last 
resort  to  bring  out  Into  the  open  their  (the 
students')  grievances  and  the  present  Injus- 
tices and  Irrelevances  on  the  campus  of  a 
school  which  belongs  to  this  community.  .  .  . 
The  basic  truth  of  the  strike  is  the  freedom  of 
self-determination  of  students  In  their  edu- 
cation versus  the  present  misuse  of  the 
schools  by  Irrelevant  and  outalde  political 
forces  such  as  the  office  of  the  governor,  state 
superintendent  of  schools  and  the  like  In 
trustees  and  such  boards  of  directors  who 
are  totally  alien  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
Black  and  Third  World  students.  The  activ- 
ities and  grievances  of  the  students  deserve 
the  sympathy  of  the  local  community." 

CIVIL   oisrttption 

The  publication  which  featured  the  story 
Is  The  Spokesman,  one  of  a  growing  number 
of  newspapers  published  with  the  encourage- 
ment and  financial  support  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Issued  by  community 
action  groups  all  over  the  country,  many  of 
the  newspapers  are  promoting  black  mlll- 
tance,  racial  hatred,  civil  disruption,  |^e  pry 
of  police  brutality,  community  control  of 
schools  and  colleges,  and,  not  least,  the  war 
on  poverty  and  all  its  works. 

Congress  has  prohibited  the  use  of  federal 
anti-poverty  funds  for  establishing  or  oper- 
ating general  coverage  newspapers.  However, 
OEO  claims  that  the  publications  really  are 
"newsletters,"  aimed  at  bridging  "the  com- 
munication gap  often  existing  between  the 
community  action  program  and  the  people  It 
serves." 

According  to  a  Public  Affairs  Handbook, 
The  Printed  Word,  published  by  OEO  last 
year  and  distributed  to  community  action 
agencies,  a  publication  Is  a  "newsletter"  if 
It  "has  a  specific  Information  objective  and 
a  limited  audience,"  is  not  sold  for  profit, 
carries  no  paid  advertising  and  Is  run  by 
the  local  anti-poverty  program.  "Grantees," 
the  Handbook  declares,  "are  encouraged  to 
publish  newsletters  or  house  organs  which 
assist  local  anti-poverty  efforts.  These  publi- 
cations are  generally  financed  under  the 
administrative  budget  of  the  local  agency." 

Pictured  In  the  Handbook,  to  Illustrate 
what  OEO  means,  is  the  front  page  of  a 
"newsletter"  called  The  Crusader,  a  product 
of  the  United  Community  Corp.,  top  com- 
munity action  agency  of  Newark,  N.J.,  which 
says  It  Is  "a  free  cltywlde  community  news- 
paper for  the  promotion  of  community  ac- 
tion." Looking  remarkably  like  a  tabloid 
newspaper,  the  page  carries  a  story  about 
Newark  citizens  marching  in  front  of  the 
White  House.  In  another  Issue,  The  Crusader 
called  the  McClellan  Committee's  investiga- 
tion of  the  role  of  anti-poverty  workers  In 
Newark's  riots,  "a  witch  hunt  and  a  shock- 
ing misuse  of  public  fimds." 

The  OEO  Handbook  also  Includes  ele- 
mentary instructions  for  publishing  "news- 
letters." With  OEO  funding,  the  Community 
Action  Training  Institute  at  Trenton,  N.J.. 
has  gone  a  step  further  by  publishing  The 
CATI  News  Man,  which  the  subheading  iden- 
tifies as  "A  Msmual — In  Newspaper  Form 

On  How  To  Produce  A  Community  Action 
Newspaper."  The  essentials,  it  says,  are  com- 
munity problems,  angry  people  and  publish- 
ing faculties.  A  good  community  action 
newspaper,  it  declares,  "makes  people  mad." 

Enlarging  on  the  Handbook's  idea  of 
not  selling  the  newspapers  for  profit,  the 
manual  advises  soliciting  donations.  "Be 
sure  you  don't  ask  people  to  buy  a  sub- 
scription to  your  paper,  since  this  will  cause 
difficulties  with  Income  tax  and  licensing 
laws,"  It  explains. 
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The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  so 
pleased  with  the  work  of  CATI  that  It  has 
asked  the  Institute  to  provide  assistance  to 
community  action  training  centers  all  over 
the  country,  at  federal  expense,  of  course. 
(There  are  10  training  centers  to  serve  over 
1,000  community  action  centers.)  While  the 
exact  number  and  circulation  of  community 
action  newspapers  In  existence  are  unknown. 
It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  they  constitute 
a  vast  propaganda   network. 

Specifically,  anti-poverty  newsletters 
chiirn  out  vast  quantities  of  propaganda  for 
the  war  on  poverty.  For  instance,  the  TEOC 
News,  published  by  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Council,  Inc.,  recently 
declared  that  an  Independent  OEO  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity. 

CHRISTMAS   ISSUE 

Referring  to  OEO,  Community  Action 
News,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Knox 
County  Economic  Opportunity  Council  at 
Barbourvllle,  Ky.,  said  In  Its  Christmas  Is- 
sue: "Our  country  cannot  afford  to  risk  an 
interruption  of  a  program  experiment  which 
is  the  last  link  of  communication  between 
the  poor  and  non-poor."  An  offer  to  fund  the 
1969  anti-poverty  programs  of  Wayne  Coun- 
ty, Mich.,  at  the  same  level  as  1968  is  un- 
acceptable, according  to  a  front  page  story 
In  the  Wayne  County  OEO  Newsletter,  a  slick, 
printed  publication  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Committee  of  Elolse,  Mich. 

"Do  not  panic  with  the  coming  of  the 
Nixon  Administration,"  said  a  recent  Com- 
munity Action  Newsletter  published  by  the 
Ninth  District  Opportunity,  Inc.,  of  Gaines- 
ville, Ga.  "America,"  it  declared,  "is  a  coun- 
try of  compassionate  people,  and  humani- 
tarian programs  will  not  be  stopped  by  any 
administration." 

Publications  which  have  lavished  praise 
on  OEO  projects  Include  With  the  People, 
issued  by  half-a-dozen  community  action 
agencies  in  Chicago;  the  Neighborhood  Jour- 
nal, by  Community  Progress,  Inc.  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  STOP  Newsletter,  by  the 
Southeastern  Tidewater  Opportunity  Proj- 
ect of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  The  Advisor,  by  the 
Charleston  County  Economic  Opportunity 
Commission  at  Charleston,  S.C. 

happy  birthdat,  huet 

Black  power  and  race  hatred  are  also  fa- 
vorite themes  of  OEO-subsidized  Journalism. 
On  this  score,  the  story  on  the  San  Francisco 
State  College  strike  was  not  the  only  one 
worthy  of  notice  In  the  February  Issue  of  The 
Spokesman.  It  also  carried  an  announcement 
of  a  birthday  celebration  in  honor  of  Black 
Panther  leader  Huey  P.  Newton,  now  Jailed 
for  allegedly  killing  a  man  in  California. 

Scheduled  as  a  speaker  at  the  Black  Pan- 
ther celebration  was  Kathleen  Cleaver,  wife 
of  Black  Panther  Eldridge  Cleaver.  (Mr. 
Cleaver  was  Jailed  in  1958  after  conviction 
for  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder. 
He  was  paroled  In  1966,  but  had  his  parole 
revoked  In  connection  with  a  gun  battle  with 
Oakland  police  officers.  Subsequently  be  was 
released  by  a  Judge  who  ruled  Mr.  Cleaver 
was  "a  political  prisoner."  This  action  subse- 
quently was  overruled;  both  California  and 
federal  authorities  have  been  seeking  Mr. 
Cleaver  since  December  27,  1968.) 

According  to  The  Spokesman,  tickets  for 
the  affair  were  available  at  Black  Panther 
Party  Headquarters  at  1419  Fillmore  and 
More's  Books,  1435  Fillmore,  and  for  $2.50  at 
the  door.  It  added  that  part  of  the  proceeds 
would  be  used  for  the  Newton  Cleaver  De- 
fense Committee  and  the  Eldridge  Cleaver 
Bail  Fund. 

The  same  Issue  sought  contributions  to 
the  Malcolm  X  Educational  Center,  advised 
its  readers  to  write  or  call  the  Black  Draft 
Counseling  Union  and  Join  the  Welfare 
Rights  Movement.  In  addition,  it  announced 
a  community  meeting  to  "amend  the  city 
charter  to  forbid  the  creation  of  para-mlU- 
tary  squads  (by  the  San  Francisco  po- 
lice). .  .  ." 
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Such  Inflammktory  contents  are  nothing 
new  for  The  Spo  cesman.  In  1968,  the  Febru- 
ary-March issue  decried  the  Jailing  of  Huey 
Newton  for  alleged  murder  and  reported 
"some  very  sign  flcant  Ideas'"  of  the  Black 
Panthers,  which  :  ncluded  freeing  Mr.  Newton 
or  bringing  about  "retribution,"  freeing  of 
Imprisoned  blac  c  men  not  tried  by  their 
peers  and  exempting  all  Negroes  from  mili- 
tary service. 

(The  latest  word  on  the  Black  Panthers 
came  on  April  2.  i?hen  a  New  York  grand  Jury 
indicted  21  members  for  conspiring  to  bomb 
five  department  stores,  a  police  station  and 
a  railroad.) 

A  front-page  stsry  In  the  March-April  1968 
Issue  of  The  Spotesman  said,  "Black  people 
wake  up;  we  an  all  In  prison;  we  are  all 
Huey  Newtons.  Hs  may  be  doing  time  In  Jail 
but  we  are  doing  It  in  the  ghetto."  Signed  by 
Adam  Rogers.  It  declared,  "If  you  want  ac- 
tion, come  Join  me  In  my  fight  for  Identity, 
equality,  not  civil  rights,  but  human  rights." 
The  Spokesman  has  accused  the  nation's 
cities  of  arming  o  carry  out  plans  of  geno- 
cide against  blacl:  people,  and  said  the  US. 
la  preparing  concuntratlon  camps  for  blacks. 
It  also  quoted  Rlihard  Robers.  executive  di- 
rector ot- the  Sar  Francisco  Family  Service 
Agency, -as  sayln;.  "A  civil  war  is  almost 
inevitable  unless  1  he  pKDwers  of  white  America 
face  up  to  the  fa<  t  that  they  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  see  thit  all  children  have  some 
guarantee — decen  ,  economic  Income,  hous- 
ing, education  and  health  assurances  that 
exist  for  their  own  children."' 

Copies  of  all  the  aforementioned  Issues  of 
The  Sp>okesman  ai  e  in  the  files  at  OEO  bead- 
quarters. 

In  the  same  vjln.  the  August  15,  1968, 
issue  of  the  Marlr  City  (Calif.)  Memo,  pub- 
lished by  the  Main  City  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Council,  pilnted  an  editorial  by  Area 
Director  James  W.  Coleman,  who,  after  visits 
to  Chicago,  Detrclt  and  Cleveland,  found: 
"The  social  revol  jtlon  continues  to  move 
across  this  nation.  .  .  .  There  must  be  dras- 
tic social  changes  in  the  society  now.  ...  I 
talked  to  many  b  ack  youths  who  still  had 
anger  and  revenge  for  the  white  power  struc- 
ture' The  same  lisue  quoted  black  activist 
Dick  Gregory  as  saying,  "Riots  are  nothing 
new.  They're  Just  a  ghetto  version  of  a  flr« 
sale." 

Nl  ED    POWER 

•Power  Is  the  essential  for  the  poor,"  ac- 
cording to  the  talilold  newspaper.  The  New 
Day,  published  by  the  Human  Development 
Corp.  of  St.  Louis.  "If  you  want  to  beat  the 
small  store  cheatiD  g  you.  If  you  want  to  keep 
"the  man'  off  your  back.  If  you  want  to  get 
a  Job.  If  you  want  to  get  decent  hoiising  out 
of  the  slum  lord.  "Sou  have  to  have  POWER," 
proclaimed  the  March  1968  issue  of  The  New 
Day. 

Prom  a  sister  subllcatlon  In  Elizabeth, 
N.J.,  comes  a  similar  theme.  The  May  1968 
Conmiunlty  Actlou  News,  published  by  Com- 
munity Action  for  Economic  Opportunity, 
Inc.,  carried  a  lettsr  to  the  editor  signed  by 
Josephine  Nleves,  acting  director  of  the 
Northeast  Regional  OfBce  of  OEO  in  New 
Tork,  which  said.  '  Jobs  alone  will  not  neces- 
sarily solve  the  jiroblems  of  the  poor  In 
America  since  it  is  to  a  large  extent  a  ques- 
tion of  power." 

The  same  issue  featured  a  story  which  said 
that  a  teenage  coi^munlty  action  group  had 
petitioned  the  cltyj  to  Incorporate  black  his- 
tory into  the  reiiilar  school  curriculum. 
Another  story  said,  "The  Black  Power  Con- 
ference held  July  S  0  through  July  23  was  an 
inspirational  and  educational  gathering." 
Among  the  proposafls  reported  were  "develop- 
ing Liberation  Schools,  setting  up  a  Black 
Teachers  Union — Separate  From  The  White 
Summer  Camps  foij  Blacks  only,  development 
of  Black  Political '  Power.  .  .  ."  The  Wash- 
ington Evening  Stkr  called  that  same  con- 
ference "a  festival  c  f  hate." 
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The  tabloid  newspaper,  The  Neighborhood 
Journal,  states  in  its  masthead  that  It  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  five  Denver  com- 
munity action  councils  and  "funded  by  a 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity." The  September  20,  1968,  Issue  devotes 
half  a  page  to  the  views  of  "resident  partici- 
pants" m  the  Model  Cities  program.  It 
charges  that  minority  persons  are  abused 
when  arrested,  charged.  Jailed  and  sentenced, 
and  calls  for  "greater  protection  from  unjust 
police  and  Judicial  action"  to  command  top 
priority  after  planning  in  the  Model  Cities 
program. 

WASHINGTON     DOESN'T     KNOW 

No  one  in  Washington  seems  to  know  how 
many  anti-poverty  "newsletters"  are  being 
published,  or  how  many  more  will  be 
launched  in  response  to  OEO's  Handbook.  Be- 
sides those  mentioned,  others  have  come  out 
of  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
Miami  and  Pensacola,  Pla.;  New  York;  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  and  many  Indian  reservations. 
OEO  headquarters  have  three  filing  cabinet 
drawers  packed  with  samples  of  the  news- 
letters. 

Almost  unbelievably,  they  are  being  dis- 
tributed in  slums  all  over  the  country  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Congress.  That  body 
thought  it  had  made  its  Intent  amply  clear 
when  it  set  up  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. Congress  banned  SBA  loans  to 
newspapers  to  avoid  government  Interference 
with  the  press.  In  1967  an  amendment  to  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  act  said 
flatly:  "None  of  the  federal  government  anti- 
poverty  funds  may  be  used  for  establishing 
or  operating  a  general  coverage  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio  station  or  television  station." 
When  he  introduced  the  amendment.  Sen- 
ator Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  (D.,  Va.)  sUted:  'I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  government  own- 
ership or  control  of  newspapers  because  it 
leads  inevitably  to  government  control  of  the 
news.  I  believe  we  have  too  much  govern- 
ment management  of  the  news  already  with- 
out this  additional  weapon  being  put  Into 
the  hands  of  federal  ofBclals." 

Enactment  followed  disclosure  that 
WAMY-Communlty  Action,  Inc.,  of  Boone, 
N.C.,  proposed  to  establish  a  newspaper  and 
radio  station  with  $179,000  from  OEO  In 
response  to  OEO  pressure  to  emphasize  com- 
munications Instead  of  Job  training.  At  the 
time.  Senator  Ervln  commented  that  the  pro- 
posal was  wholly  "Incompatible  with  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  a  free  press." 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (R.,  S.C.)  de- 
clared: 'If  every  poverty  agency  were  to  get 
a  100%  subsidy  for  the  publication  of  Its 
own  propaganda — freed  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  business  losses  and  restrictions — 
then  a  medium  would  be  created  to  promote 
social  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale." 

As  noted,  OEO  maintains  that  the  publi- 
cations It  now  subsidizes  are  "newsletters" 
which  do  not  engage  In  "general  coverage," 
cited  In  the  wording  of  the  1967  ban  on  sub- 
sidized newspapers.  Newsletters  or  newspa- 
pers, the  publications  are  only  one  segment 
of  a  vast  OEO-subsidlzed  propaganda  net- 
work— encompassing  television,  radio,  films 
and  even  speakers'  biu-eaus — now  In  opera- 
tion and  growing  dally. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S    STATE    BASKET- 
BALL CHAMPIONS 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

or   PINNSTXVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gressman from  the  24th  District  of  Penn- 


sylvania I  am  extremely  proud  that  this 
year's  State  championship  basketball 
team  comes  from  Parrell  High  School, 
Mercer  County,  Pa. 

Superbly  coached,  this  outstanding 
group  of  young  men  went  through  a 
near-perfect  season,  capped  by  victory 
in  the  western  State  eliminations  and 
finally,  this  past  weekend,  by  a  resound- 
ing victory  over  the  eastern  champion  in 
the  State  finals. 

I  wish  to  salute  the  Parrell  High 
School  Steelers  for  a  great  achievement. 
They  have,  without  a  doubt,  proven  they 
are  the  best  basketball  team  ever  to  come 
out  of  Permsylvania  in  many  decades. 
An  editorial  in  the  "Sharon  Herald" 
paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the  team  and  its 
coach.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  section 
of  it  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Congratulations  to  Farrell 
The  Parrell  High  School  Steelers,  to  the 
surprise  of  few,  have  done  It  again,  and  it  Is 
once  again  a  proud  day  for  the  team, 
its  coaches,  and  the  entire  community.  Its 
own  as  well  as  those  others  which  are  a  part 
of  the  valley  municipal  complex. 

In  capturing  for  the  sixth  time — a  record 
in  Itself — the  state  scholastic  basketball 
crown,  the  team  has  brought  credit  and  rec- 
ognition not  only  to  Itself  but  credit  and 
recognition  to  all  of  us.  For  this  Its  mem- 
bers and  coaches  are  due  our  thanks  as  they 
are  deserving  of  our  congratulations  upon 
their  achievement.  If  there  were  many 
among  the  70,000  people  who  comprise  the 
family  of  the  Shenango  Valley  whose  minds 
were  not  on  the  team  on  Saturday  night,  we 
would  be  most  surprised. 

As  we  noted  on  a  previous  occasion,  this 
year's  Parrell  High  School  basketball  squad 
was  a  great  team  which  somehow  seemed  to 
stand  apart  from  the  many  great  teams 
which  through  the  years  have  carried  the 
banner  of  the  school. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this  of  course, 
and  the  sports  buffs  In  due  time  will  supply 
analysis  far  more  competent  than  we  can. 
But  it  seems  to  us,  as  we  observed  on  that 
previous  occasion,  that  a  major  reason  for 
the  distinction  earned  by  this  team  was  be- 
cause it  consisted  of  able  men  all  rich  in  tal- 
ent who  played  as  a  team  and  who  were 
motivated  by  a  singleness  of  purpose — to 
win.  They  played  the  game  hard  and  they 
played  it  well,  but  more  Importantly,  they 
played  it  together. 

How  else  is  one  to  explain  the'  remarkable 
season  which,  with  only  a  single  defeat, 
saw  the  team  climb  to  the  very  plnacle? 
And  even  that  lone  defeat,  at  the  hands  of 
arch-rival  Sharon,  was  something  of  a  laural 
for  the  Steelers.  They  gave  Sharon  a  season 
which  also  long  will  be  remembered;  after 
all,  how  many  teams  in  the  Commonwealth 
hereafter  will  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  defeated  the  1969  state 
champions? 
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THE    FAULTY    FUNNEL 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PrNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  warned  Robert  Finch. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, of  the  inherent  danger  to  our  large 
urban  centers  In  "funnellng"  Federal 
funds  through  the  State  governments. 

At  that  time,  I  proposed  "that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  make  unrestricted,  di- 


rect grants-in-aid  to  those  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  shown  a  willingness  to 
utilize  their  own  resources." 

Pointing  to  the  suggestion  of  replac- 
ing categorical  grants  to  school  districts 
with  block  grants  to  the  States,  I  stated: 

This,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  mistake, 
as  there  are  too  many  Instances  of  lack  of 
understanding,  at  best,  on  the  part  of  state 
governments  toward  the  cities'  problems  in 
education  and  other  areas.  Moreover,  block 
grants  would  simply  breed  more  bureaucracy 
at  the  state  level — something  we  do  not 
need. 

By  coincidence,  there  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  on  April  17  an 
editorial  written  by  James  O'Brien,  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  Daily  News,  which 
presents  graphically  just  what  is  happen- 
ing to  Federal  funds  channeled  to  the 
States.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude the  entire  editorial  with  this  state- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  editorial  concerns  law 
enforcement  and  anticrime  funds,  but  I 
suspect  the  situation  would  carry  over 
into  any  other  Federal  grant  to  States. 

He  points  out  that  Pennsylvania  will 
get  $880,000  in  Federal  funds  for  law- 
enforcement  planning. 

And  how  much  of  that  sum  will  go  to 
Philadelphia? 

Mr.  O'Brien  asks. 

A  big  fat  $82,419. 

He  adds: 

There  are  also  reports  that  Philadelphia 
will  receive  a  mere  $150,000  for  anti-crime 
action  programs  out  of  $1,400,000  (count  'em) 
coming  to  the  state  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

He  points  out  that  Philadelphia  will^ 
receive  this  puny  amount  despite  the 
facts  that  the  city  has  almost  25  per- 
cent of  the  State's  total  amount  of  seri- 
ous crime;  that  its  police  department  Is 
more  than  double  the  size  of  the  State 
police  force ;  and  that  Philadelphia  courts 
dispose  of  40  percent  of  the  serious  crimi- 
nal cases  heard  in  the  State. 
This  city- 
Mr.  O'Brien  concludes — 
has  been  shortchanged  for  so  long  and  In  so 
many  ways  by  the  rubes  in  Harrlsburg  that 
we  could  hardly  be  astonished  by  the  latest 
outrage.  Concerned  citizens  should  bombard 
Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  with  protests  but 
we  cannot  assure  any  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  latest  manifestation 
of  Injustice  to  the  cities  does  not  surprise 
me  either;  or  anyone  else  who  has  been 
on  the  political  «cene  any  length  of  time. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  raise  this  money  through 
taxation,  I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  like- 
wise our  responsibility  to  insure  that  in 
the  end  it  goes  to  those  areas  which  really 
need  Federal  assistance. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From    the   Philadelphia    Dally    News,    Apr. 
17,1969] 
The  Fattltt  Funnei. 

You  could  probably  call  it  a  classic  exam- 
ple. 

"It"  Is  a  classic  example  of  the  danger  of 
funnellng  Federal  funds  through  state  capi- 
tals, especially  Harrlsburg. 

In  this  Instance,  "It"  Is  the  distribution  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  funds  for  planning 
purposes.   Pennsylvania   will    get   $880,000. 
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And  how  much  of  that  sum  will  go  to 
Philadelphia?  A  big  fat  $62,419— that's  how 
much. 

If  that  does  not  disturb  you  how  about 
this: 

There  are  also  reports  that  Philadelphia 
will  receive  a  mere  $150,000  for  anti-crime 
action  programs  out  of  $1,400,000  (count 
'em)  coming  to  the  state  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  share  the  concern  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission of  Philadelphia  at  this  wholly  in- 
equitable distribution  of  Federal  funds. 

As  the  Crime  Commission  observes,  this  al- 
location of  funds  completely  ignores  the  In- 
cidence of  crime  in  urban  areas.  For  exam- 
ple, serious  crimes  in  Philadelphia  are  almost 
25  percent  of  the  state's  total. 

As  for  other  examples — this  city's  police 
department  is  more  than  double  the  size  of 
the  state  police  force,  while  Philadelphia 
courts  dispose  of  40  percent  of  the  serious 
criminal  cases  heard  in  Pennsylvania. 

This  city  has  been  shortchanged  for  so  long 
and  in  so  many  ways  by  the  rubes  in  Harrls- 
burg that  we  should  hardly  be  astonished  by 
the  latest  outrage.  Concerned  citizens  should 
tKjmbard  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  with  pro- 
tests but  we  cannot  assure  any  results. 


COOKEVILLE  HERALD-CITIZEN  EN- 
DORSES CAMPAIGN  TO  HALT  OUT- 
MIGRATION  TO  CITIES 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Cookeville  Herald-Citizen  recently 
carried  an  editorial  entitled  "Tragedy  of 
Our  Times." 

The  article  referred  to  two  reports  I 
had  cited  in  the  Congressional  Record 
earlier  which  point  up  the  tragedy  of 
millions  of  people  being  compelled  for 
economic  reasons  to  live  In  our  major 
metropolitan  areas  when  they  would  pre- 
fer to  live  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 

The  Cookeville  Herald-Citizen  declares 
its  support  for  H.R.  799,  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  to  provide  tax  incentives  to 
business  and  industry  locating  and  ex- 
panding in  rural  areas. 

The  editorial  concludes: 

In  this  electronic  age,  the  age  of  the  global 
village  with  Instant  communication  and 
rapid  transportation,  one  cannot  help  won- 
dering when  Industrial  America  will  heed 
the  call  and  begin  to  spread  out  and  give 
Itself  some  elbow  room. 

The  editorial  follows: 
( From  the  Cookeville  (Tenn.)  Herald-Cltlzen, 
Apr.  15,  1969] 
Tragedy  of  Our  Times 

Earlier  this  year  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evlns 
entered  into  the  Congressional  Record  the 
results  of  two  reports  which,  in  his  words, 
"underline  the  frustration  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  compelled  to  live  in  our 
big  cities  and  metropolitan  areas  because  of 
the  lack  of  opportunities  in  many  of  our 
rural  areas." 

Rep.  Evlns  reported  that  82  percent  of 
the  American  people  would  prefer  to  live  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas — if  they  could 
live  anywhere  they  wanted  to  live.  Only  15 
I>er  cent  chose  the  big  cities. 

The  opinion  poll  was  conductrftt  by  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperativfc  Associa- 
tion by  a  New  York  research  flrm..-*rhe  other 
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report  was  prepared  at  Rep.  Evlns'  request 
by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  second  report,  Rep.  Evins  said,  shows 
that  metropolitan  areas  in  big  cities  grew  at 
a  rate  of  15  per  cent  while  the  growth  rate 
of  rural  areas  was  3.3  per  cent. 

Citing  a  decline  in  farm  Jobs — at  a  rate 
of  300,000  a  year — the  Library  of  Congress 
report  concluded  that  550,000  new  Jobs  are 
needed  each  year  if  our  young  people  are  to 
be  retained  In  their  home  area. 

"The  alternative  is  continued  heavy  mi- 
gration fhjm  the  countryside  to  the  already 
overcrowded  cities,"  the  report  added. 

The  reports  that  Rep.  Evlns  placed  on 
record  truly  tell  of  a  tragedy  in  our  times. 

Big  cities  offer  a  magnetic  attraction  to 
the  brightest  and  best  educated  of  our  rural 
youth.  Anxious  to  pursue  careers  that  chal- 
lenge their  talents,  the  youth  leave  the  rural 
areas  to  the  metropolitan  cities.  If  they 
are  successful,  after  years  of  pitting  their 
nerves  against  the  cities'  noxious  fumes,  the 
traffic  snarls  and  deafening  roar  of  urban 
chaos,  perhaps  they  will  earn  themselves  a 
place  in  the  suburbs.  There,  in  a  compro- 
mise with  their  urge  to  be  free  of  the  ten- 
sions of  the  city,  they  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
a  pwtch  of  lawn  and  a  patio  until  It  Is  time 
to  ride  the  conrunuter  trains  back  Into  the 
urban  bedlam. 

And  If  they  are  not  successful,  they  live 
their  lives  out  in  crowded  tenements,  sur- 
rounded by  thousands  but  friends  of  no  one. 

The  alternatives,  both  for  the  gifted  and 
the  deprived,  are  few.  One  must  work,  and 
one  must  go  where  there  are  Jobs. 

Legislation,  such  as  a  tax  Incentive  bill 
sponsored  by  Kep.  Evins.  can  help  play  a 
part  in  encouraging  new  industry  to  locate 
in  a  smaller  city,  such  as  Cookeville. 

But  the  statistics  themselves  offer  another 
hope — they  portend  an  eventual  realization 
by  industrial  America  that  the  small  town 
is  where  the  people's  hearts  are. 

If  people  working  together  to  manufac- 
ture a  product  are  happier  and  well  content 
to  live  in  a  small  town,  why  not  bring  the 
Industry  to  the  people? 

When  this  realization  matures  and  bears 
fruit,  the  pendulum  will  begin  to  swing  the 
other  way. 

In  this  electronic  age.  the  age  of  the  global 
village  with  Instant  conununlcation  and 
rapid  transportation,  one  cannot  help  won- 
dering when  industrial  America  will  heed  the 
call  and  begin  to  spread  out  and  give  Itself 
some  elbow  room. 


EUGENE  WILSON:  TRILOGY  ON  AIR 
AND  SPACE  POWER 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
make  great  contributions  for  progress 
seldom  publish  adequate  histories  of  the 
struggles  in  which  they  were  partici- 
pants. A  notable  exception  was  Comdr. 
Eugene  E.  Wilson,  who,  after  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Navy,  resigned  his 
commission,  and  rose  to  an  eminent  po- 
sition in  the  aircraft  industry. 

Becoming  interested  in  undertaking  a 
broad  study  of  air  and  nuclear  policies 
through  the  efforts  of  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  James  Forrestal,  Commander  Wil- 
son severed  his  connections  with  aircraft 
activities  and  devoted  his  full  time  to 
the  study  of  the  evolution  of  these  pol- 
icies, producing  three  notable  volumes. 
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A  book  review  i>t  this  trilogy  by  Capt. 
MUes  P.  Duval,  ^r..  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
In  the  December  1967  Issue  of  the  Ex- 
plorers Journal  of  New  York,  gives 
thumbnail  sketclies  of  their  contents. 

In  order  that  t^e  production  of  these 
highly  important  I  volumes  may  be  more 
widely  known  toi  the  reading  public.  I 
quote  the  indicated  review  as  part  of  my 
remarks  : 

(  Not*.— Trilogy  liy  Commander  Eugene  E. 
Wilson:  Sltpstreami  1950,  366  pages.  »6  00; 
Wings  of  Dawn,  19^5,  175  pages,  $5.00;  Kitty 
Hawk  to  Polaris,  1^60,  231  pages.  $5.00.  Lit- 
erary Investors  Gujld,  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 
Reviewed  by  MUes  P.  Duval,  Jr.  AcNR  1965, 
a  frequent  contributor  to  thla  Joximal.) 

Those  who  make  history  often  fall  to  write 
the  story  of  lmp<)rtant  developments  In 
which  they  were  leattlng  participants.  In  this 
trilogy,  Commande*  Wilson,  whose  life  has 
covered  the  alr-spitce  age,  and  who  was 
closely  connected  wjth  aviation  from  1924  to 
1949  in  responsible  capacities,  writes  with  the 
Insight  and  authority  of  the  professional  lu 
the  fields  to  which  ^e  has  devoted  a  lifetime 
of  study  and  observation. 

la  Slipgtream,  w|ilch  is  largely  autobio- 
graphical, one  of  IIIb  most  moving  parts  Is 
elopment  of  alrpower  In 
29,  of  which,  as  a  young 
toga,  I  was  a  witness, 
tlons  was  like  reliving 
,  which,  in  the  perspec- 
rovlded  the  foundation 
War  11  In  the  Pacific. 
Commander  Wilson 
>f  United  States  air  and 
ipts  to  demolish  the  as- 
estem  civilization  Is 
doomed,  emphasizes  i  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  h^ls  Us  Preamble  as  stat- 
ing our  national  piirpose.  One  of  Its  most 
moving  features  Is  l^s  story  of  the  heUcopter 
as  developed  by  Igor^ikorsky. 

In    Kitty    Hawk    Jo    Sputnik    To   Polaris, 
Commander   Wilson  j  describes  some   of   the 
efforts  to  bring  air  a^d  nuclear  power  under 
int  threats  to  Constltu- 
provlde  a  basis  for  the 
.flc  research  and  tech- 
t    in    the    defense    of 


the  story  of  the  deii 
the  U.S.  Fleet,  1927-- 
officer  on  the  Sara 
Reading  his  descrlj 
those  eventful  yea 
tlve  now  possible, 
for  victory  In  Worl3 
In  Wings  of  Dai 
traces  the  evolution ) 
space  doctrine,  atter 
sumption     that 


control,  to  dieet  c 
tlonal  liberty,  and 
correct  part  of  scle 
nologlcal    developmL 
Westem  Civilization 
Throughout  this 


■llogy  Commander  Wil- 


son gives  generous  tribute  to  those  who.  In 
significant  degree,  cctotrlbuted,  among  them 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Luck^.  Ills  former  professor; 
Rear  Admirals  Wlllla|n  A.  Moffet  and  Joseph 
M.  Reeves:  Admirals  William  V.  Pratt  and 
C.  W.  Nlmltz;  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  Forrestal.         ] 

her  one  concurs  with 
the  bringing  together 
of  facts  of  crucial  im- 
le  evolution  of  air  and 
itherwise  could  be  lost 
ir  contribution  to  his- 
latlng  reading  for  ex- 
;lneers.  and  historians. 


Regardless  of  wh 
all  of  his  conclusion 
in  proper  perspectlv 
portance  as  regards 
space  power  which 
or  distorted,  is  a  ma 
tory,  as  well  as  fasc 
plorers,  scientists,  e 


springfieldJ  man  in  high 
post  office  job 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASsicHDsms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  A^ril  21,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  ^ir.  Speaker,  Ronald 
Barry  Lee,  a  native!  of  my  home  city  of 
Springfield.  Mass.,  (has  been  named  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  to  head 
the  Post  Oflace  Department's  new  Bureau 
of   Planning,  Martaeting,    and  Systems 
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Analysis.  A  remarkably  able  man, 
thoroughly  schooled  In  both  buslnesa 
and  government,  Mr.  Lee  will  be  respon- 
sible for  planning  more  efficient  and  ex- 
peditious ways  of  running  the  Post  Office 
Department.  He  Is  eminently  qualified 
for  the  Job.  A  West  Point  graduate,  a 
former  White  House  fellow,  a  full  pro- 
fessor and  assistant  provost  at  Michigan 
State  University,  a  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment expert  in  planning  and  systems 
analysis  before  joining  the  Michigan 
State  faculty  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Lee 
has  demonstrated  a  wealth  of  adminis- 
trative and  technical  skills.  President 
Nixon  could  not  have  made  a  better 
appointment. 

The  Springfield  Union  last  weekend 
published  an  article  outlining  Mr.  Lee's 
remarkable  career.  With  permission,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  this  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

SPRmcriELD  Man  in  High  Post  OmcE  Job 
Ronald  Barry  Lee.  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity professor  appointed  by  President  Nixon 
Thursday  as  one  of  three  assistant  post- 
masters general,  graduated  from  Classical 
High  School  here  in  1949. 

His  father,  Kermlt  J.  Lee  of  51  Monroe  St., 
Is  manager  of  the  Longmeadow  branch  of 
Third  National  Bank  of  Hampden  County. 
His  mother  is  a  secretary  at  DeBerry  School. 
Prof.  Lee,  36,  was  New  England  boys  tennis 
champion  in  1950  while  a  student  at  Spring- 
field College.  That  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  West  Point,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1964. 

President  Johnson  named  him  a  White 
House  fellow  in  1965  and  he  spent  a  year 
gaining  experience  in  high  government 
Jt&ces. 

Lee  Is  married  to  the  former  Joyce  J. 
Thomas  of  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  They  have  two 
sons. 

Lee  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  after  West 
Point  and  became  chief  of  the  Electronic 
Systems  Section  of  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand Headquariers  in  Washington. 

He  holds  a  masters  degree  In  business  ad- 
ministration from  Syracuse  University,  stud- 
ied Japanese  and  Spanish  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  completed  graduate  studies 
at  American  University. 

In  1963  he  was  third  prize  winner  In  an 
International  poetry  contest. 

He  served  in  Okinawa  for  three  years  and 
in  Vietnam  for  one. 

Lee's  father  said  Thursday  night.  "Nat- 
urally it's  very  gratifying  to  each  and  every 
member  of  the  family.  Now  don't  go  putting 
in  the  word  'Negro'  like  XTPI  did  today,  just 
say  'merit.' 

"Nothing  major  happens  in  the  Lee  family 
without  all  us  knowing  about  it  and  Ronnie 
had  discussed  the  possibility  of  his  appoint- 
ment with  me. 

'If  there  is  a  swearing  in,  I  think  I  would 
like  to  be  present." 

The  father,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Model 
Cities  policy  board  here,  became  a  bank  guard 
after  leaving  his  job  as  a  waiter  at  the  former 
Hotel  Kimball. 

He  later  became  a  teller  and  then  manager. 
He  has  been  an  employee  of  Third  National 
Bank  for  26  years. 

Assistant  Postmaster  General  Lee  has  four 
brothers  and  sisters.  Kermlt,  Jr.,  34.  Is  asso- 
ciate professor  of  architecture  at  Syracuse 
University.  William  A..  30.  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  Is  a  supervisor 
with  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Welfare. 
Judith.  24,  Is  a  products  promoter  with  Lever 
Bros.  In  New  York  City  and  Deborah,  19,  is 
a  sophomore  at  Syracuse. 

Lee's  mother,  the  former  Lillian  Jackson, 
is  a  Springfield  native,  and  his  father  is  from 
Ba'tlmore.  Md. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OP  FIRMNESS  IN 
OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  READI- 
NESS IN  OUR  DEFENSE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1969 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  my  district  In 
southwestern  Ohio.  During  that  visit,  I 
held  two  area  community  meetings  to 
which  the  public  generally  was  invited. 
Each  was  attended  by  over  300  people.  In 
these  meetings,  a  considerable  period  was 
set  aside  for  questions  from  the  floor.  J 
answered  these  and  allowed  comments 
from  the  floor  in  connection  with  the 
questions. 

At  both  of  the  meetings,  there  was  dis- 
cussion of  the  position  taken  by  the 
United  States  In  connection  with  the 
shooting  down  of  the  U.S.  Navy  plane 
in  International  waters  off  North  Korea 
last  week.  The  almost  uniform  reaction 
of  those  who  spoke  up  and  of  others  with 
whom  I  had  an  opportunity  to  converse 
at  the  meeting,  was  that  the  position 
taken  by  our  country  was  morally  cor- 
rect and  most  likely  to  lead  to  a  discon- 
tinuance of  aggressive  violations  of  in- 
ternational law  against  our  Armed 
Forces,  not  only  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  but 
elsewhere  throughout  the  world.  While 
some  felt  that  a  retaliatory  strike,  with- 
out further  provocation,  was  justified, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  recognition 
that  our  responsibility  in  attempting  to 
work  our  peaceful  solutions  to  the  crises 
in  Asia  called  for  the  degree  of  restraint 
that  we  have  thus  far  demonstrated. 

Note  was  also  taken  of  the  cooperation 
and  apparent  desire  of  the  Russians  to 
cooperate  In  the  search,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  clear  violation  of  inter- 
national law  which  was  involved.  This 
was  attributed,  probably  correctly,  to  the 
Russian  self-interest  in  maintaining 
freedom  of  the  seas  in  the  area. 

There  was  strong  feeling  that  when 
U.S.  units  and  personnel  are  sent  into 
such  an  area  of  high  risk,  all  possible 
protection  should  be  made  available,  and 
there  was  an  equally  strong  feeling  that 
in  the  interest  of  safety  of  our  own  forces 
and  of  our  allies  In  East  Asia,  intelli- 
gence-gathering missions  in  compliance 
with  international  law  must  be  con- 
tinued. 

At  these  same  meetings,  there  was  pro- 
tracted discussion  of  the  administration's 
recommendation  with  regard  to  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  the  safe- 
guard missile  system.  This  decision  was 
given  very  high  marks  by  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  those  who  attended.  There 
were  a  number  who  opposed  the  safe- 
guard decision  who  found  that  the  crowd 
generally  was  very  hostile  to  their  views. 
While  I  provided  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  system's  critics,  the  majority 
of  the  people  present  also  expressed  sup- 
port for  the  decision  as  a  sound  one  like- 
ly to  build  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent 
capability  and  thereby  to  contribute  to- 
ward positive  disarmament  discussion. 

In  other  words,  the  sampling  of  public 
opinion  of  the  people  of  my  di.~trict  wi.u 
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attended  the  meetings  would  indicate 
strong  support  for  the  decisions  taken  by 
President  Nixon  on  both  of  these  Issues. 
This  is  reassuring,  for  it  demonstrates 
once  again  the  restrained,  yet  committed, 
thinking  of  most  Americans  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  firmness  in  our  foreign  policy 
and  readiness  in  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment. In  the  U.S.  tradition,  we  are  will- 
ing to  let  those  who  threaten  and  attack 
us  have  one  strike,  and  even  two  strikes, 
but,  as  in  our  national  game,  on  the 
third  strike,  you  are  out.  The  North  Ko- 
reans and  others  who  would  engage  in 
such  attacks  had  best  take  notice. 


HOSMER  WRITES  ON  NUCI^IAR 
POWER 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Electrical  World  magazine  for  April  14 
carries  that  publication's  annual  roimd- 
up  on  U.S.  nuclear  power  progress  and 
prospects.  One  of  the  Items  in  the  issue  is 
the  following  perceptive  article  written 
by  our  colleague,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Representative  Hosmer 
of  California: 

Nuclear  DrFFicxn-TiES  Will  Be  StmMOUNTEu — 
RANKING  Republican  Member  or  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Enekgt  As- 
sesses DrrricuLTiES  Facing  Nuclear  Power 
(By  Representative  Craw  Hosmer,  U.S.  Con- 
gress, representing  32d  District  of  Cali- 
fornia) 

Is  nuclear  power  destined  to  become  "Just 
a  passing  curiosity  In  the  annals  of  history?" 
That  phrase — from  a  speech  by  Brice 
O'Brien,  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Coal  Association — caught  my  eye  recently. 
The  point  he  was  making  was  that  if  we 
fail  to  develop  fast  breeder  reactors,  eventu- 
ally we'll  run  out  of  uranium  and  nuclear 
power  will  become  a  musevim  exhibit. 

I'm  not  quite  that  pessimistic.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
has  been  a  high-priority  national  objective 
for  almost  23  years  now.  And  there  can  be  no 
denying  that  it  will  continue  to  be  such. 

But  Brice  O'Brien's  choice  of  words  is  use- 
ful to  remind  us  that  we  do  not  yet  have  it 
made.  Over-confidence  about  the  future  of 
nuclear  power  is  a  luxury  we  can't  afford. 
The  final  success  of  this  national  venture 
will  be  determined  as  much  by  what  we  do 
In  the  next  five  or  six  years  as  what  we  have 
done  In  the  past  23  years. 

In  this  country  today,  there  are  only  13 
operable  civilian  power  reactors,  capable  of 
producing  2,723  Mw.  Seven  plants  totaling 
3,229  Mw  capacity  will  come  on  the  line  this 
year.  By  the  mld-1970's  the  total  will  soar  to 
over  100  civilian  power  reactors  generating 
more  than  75,000  Mw. 

If  the  nation's  electric  utilities  can  bring 
those  new  power  plants  on  the  line  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  and  keep  them  there  depend- 
ably, we  will  have  succeeded.  But  it  will  be 
another  matter  If  these  new  plants  are 
plagued  by  a  series  of  nlckle-and-dlme  prob- 
lems to  the  extent  that  the  American  public's 
growing  appetite  for  power  Is  unsatiated. 

And  there  are  other  challenges  ahead  for 
the  utiUtles.  While  they  are  engrossed  with 
the  problems  of  today — particularly  bringing 
new  capacity  on  the  line — they  also  must 
come  to  grips  with  some  major  policy  issues 
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which  will  affect  not  only  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  power  production  facilities  but  per- 
haps the  entire  structure  of  society  in  the 
period  beyond  the  1980*8.  The  Industry  must 
make  certain  that  it  recognizes  and  meets 
the  broader  needs  of  society,  beyond  mere 
kilowatt  production. 

Last  May,  in  a  speech  at  the  nuclear  fuel 
conference  in  Oklahoma  City,  I  said: 

"I  cannot  fault  the  utilities  for  their  en- 
thusiasm for  nuclear  power.  Basically,  they 
are  betting  that  the  dynamism  of  the  nuclear 
industry  will  continue  to  spawn  technological 
and  economic  Improvements  and  help  alle- 
viate environmental  problems.  Their  hope  is 
that  five  or  six  more  years  of  experience  will 
smooth  out  some  of  the  wrinkles  in  the  nu- 
clear field,  particularly  on  the  regulatory  side. 
I  think  It's  a  good  bet — not  a  sure  thing — 
but  a  very  good  bet  nonetheless." 

A  recent  annual  report  by  Commonwealth 
Edison  sums  up  what  most  utilities  are  look- 
ing for  when  they  "go  nuclear."  It  cites  the 
following  factors: 

Reliability,  safety  and  flexibility  in  meet- 
ing changes  in  load  requirements; 

Elimination  of  air  pollution  by  an  attrac- 
tive and  clean  alternative; 

Low  cost,  including  nuclear  power's  more 
favorable  economies  of  scale  in  large  central 
power  stations;  and       ^ 

Opportunities  to  enhance  fuel  economies 
through  fuel  fabricaUon  efficiencies  and  skills 
learned  by  operating  experience  permitting 
Improved  fuel  assembly  arrangements. 

Commonwealth  Edison  has  had  a  generally 
positive  experience  with  nuclear  power.  The 
Dresden-1  Station  reached  Its  7  5  mllls/kwh 
objective,  and  confidence  was  expressed  it 
can  break  the  7-mlll  mark.  But,  Common- 
wealth Edison  is  a  big  utility  which  had  the 
resources  to  be  a  pioneer,  and  it  has  devel- 
oped a  depth  of  experience  and  manpower 
which  will  be  enormous  value  In  its  future 
nuclear  expansion. 

But  one  of  the  nagging  questions  which 
bothers  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Is  whether  many  newcomers  to  the  field  are 
fully  aware  of  the  short-term  problems  which 
may  face  them. 

Over  the  long  haul,  almost  all  the  reasons 
for  going  nuclear  will  prove  valid.  But  the 
road  may  be  rocky,  and  we  want  to  make 
certain  that  utility  management  is  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  avoid  brown-outs  and 
related  problems  which  could  arise  during 
the  early  1970's  when  so  much  new  capacity 
Is  scheduled. 

lead  times  are  unnecessarily  long  * 
I  am  confident  that  the  utility  manage- 
ment, by  and  large.  Is  aware  of  the  licensing 
and  construction  delays  which  seem  to  be 
so  much  a  part  of  our  early  nuclear 
experience. 

The  AEC  and  the  Joint  Committee  can 
help  provide  remedies  for  unnecessarily  long 
licensing  lead  times.  We  can  take  steps  to 
make  certain  that  the  regulatory  framework 
Is  up  to  date,  as  the  AEC  is  presently  doing 
with  an  internal  review  of  its  licensing  mech- 
anism. Additional  experience  on  the  part  of 
the  reactor  suppliers,  the  architect-engineer 
firms,  the  utilities  and  the  licensing  orga- 
nizations also  will  help. 

There  are  at  least  six  factors  which  seem 
to  have  particular  bearing  on  how  nearly  the 
original  target  date  is  hit:  Score  one  "delay 
unit"  for  each  "yes"  answer: 

1.  Is  it  the  first  plant  for  the  utility? 

2.  IS  It  the  first  plant  for  the  manufac- 
turer, or  the  first-of-a-klnd? 

3.  Is  It  the  first  job  for  the  architect- 
engineer? 

4.  Is  It  a  non-turnkey  Job? 

5.  Are  special  licensing  problems  Involved? 

6.  Are  large  engineering  extrapolations  In- 
volved? There  also  appears  to  be  a  loose 
correlation  between  construction  delay  and 
later  plant  avaUablllty  rates. 

IrrespectlTe  of  their  cause,  the  burden  falls 
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squarely  on  utility  management  to  anticipate 
shortages  from  delays  in  getting  new  planta 
on  the  line.  They  may  have  to  arrange  out- 
side purchases,  plan  to  postpone  older  plant 
retirements,  and  obtain  whatever  supple- 
mentary generating  capacity  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on.  It  won't  come  quickly  or 
cheaply. 

maturing  period  must  be  anticipated 
Although  utility  management  may  be  ap- 
preciating and  anticipating  the  slippage 
problem,  It  seems  to  have  little  sensitivity  to 
a  further  problem  threatening  to  adversely 
affect  the  availability  of  nuclear  megawatts, 
even  after  their  new  plants  get  on  the  line. 
To  understand  it,  one  only  need  recall  the 
situation  which  developed  a  few  years  ago 
when  high  temperature  steam  was  intro- 
duced. In  this  case,  as  with  most  others  In- 
volving Introduction  of  a  new  technology, 
there  proved  to  be  a  three-to-five-year  "ma- 
turing period"  during  which  problems  in- 
evitably arose.  Plants  were  down  unexpected- 
ly, and  reliability  and  plant  availability 
simply  were  not  up  to  par. 

A  shake-down  period  is  the  characteristic 
of  any  new  technology,  and  achieving  fully 
reliable  operation  during  the  first  few  years 
of  plant  life  cannot  really  be  counted  upon. 
This  has  been  the  experience  so  far  with  the 
few  nuclear  plants  which  have  been  put  on 
the  line.  To  expect  much  more  from  the 
plants  now  under  construction  or  on  order 
would  seem  to  be  unduly  optimistic.  Plants 
on  the  line  80  percent  or  more  of  the  time  will 
be  a  characteristic  of  the  last  half  of  the 
1970's,  rather  than  the  first  half. 

Utilities  should  come  to  appreciate  the 
maturlng-perlod  problem  as  they  now  ap- 
preciate the  slippage  problem.  In  both  cases, 
because  large  plant  sizes  are  Involved,  large 
blocks  of  power  have  to  be  made  up.  Other 
losses  will  be  commensurate  with  the  amount 
of  capital  tied  up  in  idle  and  unproduclng 
capacity.  This  is  more  costly  after  a  plant 
goes  on  the  line  than  before,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  capital  investment  has 
been  fully  made. 

downtime  costs  are  high 
American  Electric  Power  Company's  wise 
old  owl,  Phillip  Sporn,  now  a  consultant,  has 
produced  a  thumb  rule  on  the  cost  of  down- 
time. He  asserts  that  on  a  million  kw  nuclear 
plant  downtime  will  cost  its  owner  $2  million 
per  month.  Others  figure  it  as  high  as  $4 
million  per  month  or  as  low  as  $700,000,  de- 
pending on  capital  charges  and  the  source 
of  make-up  power. 

There  is  another  category  of  nuclear  costs 
that  some  utilities  wlU  incur,  and  will  in- 
cur simply  because  management  has  not  ex- 
ercised the  foresight  to  avoid  them.  These 
will  arise  from  plant  downtime  traceable  to 
poor  workmanship,  faulty  materials  or  poor 
design. 

QUALITT  CONTROL  NEEDS  PROPER  FRAME  OF  MIND 

The  problem,  of  course.  Is  not  that  we  can- 
not properly  design  and  build  nuclear  power 
stations  that  meet  cost,  reliability  and  other 
requirements.  The  problem,  as  those  of  us 
in  Washington  see  It,  is  that  we  may  not 
have  developed  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to- 
ward quality  consciousness,  or  the  quality 
control  procedures  necessary  to  guarantee 
that  every  plant  Is  fully  debugged  when  it 
goes  on  the  line,  and  that  every  part  and 
piece  works  right,  works  right  the  first  time, 
and  keeps  on  working  right. 

When  a  bad  valve  develops  in  a  nuclear 
plant,  the  utility  will  find  Itself  confronted 
with  a  new  set  of  problems.  In  a  conventional 
plant,  such  a  minor  problem  may  require  a 
short  downtime  and  perhaps  a  report  to  the 
plant  superintendent.  But  the  solution  may 
be  infinitely  more  complicated  In  a  nuclear 
plant.  And  whatever  the  problem,  It  Is  certain 
to  Involve  a  sheaf  of  reports  sent  to  the 
AEC,  visits  by  compliance  Inspectors,  and  a 
variety  of  other  time-consuming  chores.    ', 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  growing  belief  by  alert  corporate  leaders 
that  business,  for  113  own  survival,  must 
assume  greater  responsibility  for  the  social 
well-being  of  cities  and  their  citizens  is  cited 
by  the  counsel  to  the  president.  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns. 

The  remarkable  growth  in  Influence  of 
the  Sierra  Club  and  similar  organizations 
evidence  widespread  public  desire  for  the 
conservation  of  non-urban  areas. 

Pollution  and  its  ecological  consequences 
are  topics  of  general  convsrsation,  the  ther- 
mal aspects  of  which  the  nuclear  commu- 
nity has  been  made  acutely  aware. 

By  public  demand,  esthetics,  as  well  as 
safety.  Increasingly  are  being  made  consid- 
erations in  plant  siting  and  power  trans- 
mission. 

These  few  examples  and  almost  every  day's 
news  are  harbingers  of  the  new  and  chang- 
ing climate  of  complex  public  attitudes  to 
which  utilities  may  have  to  accommodate 
during  the  years  ahead. 

My  feeling  Is  that  the  utility  executive  of 
the  future  will  have  worries  beyond  supply- 
ing dependable  power  at  low  cost,  financing, 
moving  his  bright  young  men  ahead  In  the 
service  clubs,  contending  with  regulators  and 
urging  his  employes  to  help  the  united  cru- 
sade. He  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  add  a  soci- 
ologist, and  ecologist  or  an  environmental 
engineer  to  the  company  staff.  He  may  not 
retain  consultants  on  art.  esthetics  and  nat- 
ural beauty. 

But  he  may  have  to  sharpen  his  own  sen- 
sitivities in  all  these  areas  and  more.  He  will 
have  to  respond  to  the  wants  and  needs  of 
the  total  community  for  his  product.  In 
doing  so.  he  may  have  to  respond  to  that 
community's  many  new  desires.  He  will  need 
to  design,  construct  and  operate  his  sys- 
tem— from  the  generating  station  to  the 
ultimate  consumer — in  a  manner  which 
neither  offends  the  total  environment  nor 
falls  to  uplift  the  human  spirit. 
And  that's  a  big  order! 
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INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKE 
SHORE 
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new  challenges  seem  j  to  arise  from  the  na- 
tion's increasing  awareness  of  and  concern 
over  its  total  environment-physical  and  so- 
ciological as  well  as  ( conomic  and  political : 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Avril  21,  1969 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  of  in- 
terest: 

Chesterton,  Ind., 

April  16.  1969. 
Congressman  Earl  F.  Landgrebe, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Earl:  When  I  think  of  a  National 
Park  I  think  of  wide  open  spaces  with  trees, 
mountains,  streams  and  lakes,  filled  with 
wildlife;  like  deer,  bear,  squirrel,  rabbit,  ducks 
and  fish  and  with  all  the  other  things  that  go 
with  the  unspoiled  countryside. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lake  Shore  Is  in  the  most  stupid  pos- 
sible place  for  locating  a  National  Park.  Our 
National  Government  Is  spending  exorbitant 
sums  of  money  in  an  attempt  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Park  between  steel  mills  and  railroad 
yards  on  handkerchief-sized  parcels  of 
ground.  Right  now  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives are  going  through  our  area,  buying 
business  buildings  and  commercial  enter- 
prises which  have  been  going  for  40  years  In 
order  to  knock  down  the  buildings  and  turn 
the  same  into  a  National  Park.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  United  States  could  get  a  lot  more 
park  for  the  money  if  the  Park  were  located 
where  a  park  ought  to  be.  $50,000.00  an  acre 
is  altogether  too  much  money  to  pay  for  Na- 
tional Park  land,  especially  when  It  cannot 


possibly  be  anything  but  a  terrible  excuse  for 
a  park  when  it  Is  completed.  With  all  the 
wonderful  spots  in  this  country,  where  a 
National  Park  could  be  located  to  an  advan- 
tage, why  do  some  people  want  to  destroy 
an  already  existing  industrial  area  to  create 
a  park  that  cannot  possibly  be  a  park. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  washed  my  car. 
This  morning  there  was  a  1/16  Inch  of  in- 
dustrial dust  on  top  of  the  hood  and  roof  of 
the  car.  This  Just  is  no  place  for  a  National 
Park. 

I  urge  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  stop 
any  further  purchases  of  land  in  this  area 
for  a  National  Lake  Shore.  If  this  were 
stopped  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
National  Debt  Limit  quite  as  much  as  It  was 
raised  the  other  day.  If  this  National  Lake 
Shore  were  stopped  the  United  States  would 
not  have  to  go  on  paying  Interest  on  the 
money  for  an  indefinite  time. 

I  want  to  be  understood  that  I  am  all  in 
favor  of  having  National  Parks,  but  I  want 
them  at  a  place  where  they  can  be  appro- 
priately situated  and  properly  used  and  where 
the  people  can  get  their  money's  worth  from 
such  parks.  Not  only  is  the  National  Lake 
Shore  an  utter  and  stupid  waste  of  money 
which  cannot  possibly  do  any  good  as  a  park, 
but  it  further  sabotages  one  of  our  country's 
prime  Industrial  and  commercial  areas. 

Please,  let  us  stop  it  where  it  Is. 

Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Malcolm  E.  Anderson. 


IT  WONDERS  ME 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  some 
most  important  points  raised  in  a  speech 
by  Mr.  James  H.  Binns,  president  of 
Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Mr. 
Binns  looks  objectively  at  the  trends  of 
the  current  decade  and  relates  these 
trends  to  us  as  a  challenge  for  our  times. 
He  has  done  this  by  utilizing  a  tradi- 
tional Pennsylvania  Dutch  phrase  which 
denotes  skepticism  in  varying  degrees. 
That  phrase  is,  "It  wonders  me."  I  would 
like  to  introduce  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Binns  into  the  Record  for  the  material 
is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration  by 
the  Congress  as  we  seek  to  evaluate  our 
efforts  of  the  past  in  the  process  of  de- 
termining new  thrusts  for  American 
society. 

It  Wonders  Me 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  current 
decade  of  the  20th  Century,  we  can  look 
back  with  some  perspective  on  the  'SOs — look 
back  and  try  to  appraise  objectively  the 
emerging  trends  and  development  of  this 
period  in  our  nation's  history.  Dubbed  as  the 
"Soaring  '80s"  by  the  forecasters,  these  last 
ten  years  really  have  been  more  roaring  than 
soaring. 

The  '60s  were  a  decade  of  change — rapid 
change  of  such  scope  and  magnitude  as  to 
challenge  the  imagination  and  defy  predic- 
tion— change  that  affected  every  element  of 
our  society.  Its  institutions,  its  basic  concepts, 
Its  economic  structure,  its  innermost  stand- 
ards of  moral  and  ethical  conduct. 

Prom  a  technological  point  of  view.  It  was 
a  decade  of  great  progress,  marked  by  break- 
throughs of  fantastic  Implication,  ranging 
from  space  exploration  to  heart  transplants, 
to  mention  only  two. 
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It  was  an  age  of  great  social  and  humani- 
tarian effort  in  which  we  mounted  gigantic 
programs  at  home  to  wipe  out  the  injustices 
of  discrimination  and  to  ease  the  plight  of 
the  disadvantaged  in  our  midst. 

It  also  was  an  age  of  great  dedication  to 
the  betterment  of  humanity's  conditions 
abroad,  an  age  in  which  we  continued  to 
share  our  wealth  virith  less  fortunate  sister 
nations  with  generous  grants  of  foreign  aid. 

With  such  an  array  of  Idealistic  objectives 
and  such  a  massive  commitment  of  resources, 
we  had  every  reason  to  expect  the  decade  ol 
the  '60s  to  emerge  as  a  golden  age  in  our 
history  Unfortunately,  our  attempts  at  al- 
chemy did  not  succeed— and  I  am  afraid 
that  the  period  is  likely  to  go  down  In  history 
as  one  more  characterized  by  failures  than 

by  successes.  .^  *,,„. 

Incongruous  as  it  may  seem.  I  suspect  that 
historians  will  characterize  the  decade  of  the 
•60s  as  being  an  undisciplined  era— a  period 
of  fiscal,  economic  and  military  misadven- 
turism  a  period  of  political  inopportunlsm, 
a  period  of  social  anarchism.  This  Is  a  far 
cry  from  the  dreams  of  the  New  Frontier  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  Great  Society,  and  It  s 
only  natural  that  we  ask  ourselves  why, 
where,  and  how  did  we  fall? 

Here  in  Lancaster  County  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman,  in  the  language  ol  his  fore- 
bears, has  an  expression  of  incredulity  that  I 
think  pretty  well  summarizes  our  national 
state  of  mind  today.  That  expression  Is,  '  It 
wonders  me!" 

It  does  wonder  me— and  I  am  sure  It  won- 
ders you,  too— that  the  means  we  have  pur- 
sued proved  so  Incapable  of  reaching  the 
ends  we  desired.  And  that  leads  me  to  a 
number  of  specific  enigmas. 

It  wonders  me  that  in  waging  our  war  on 
poverty  we  came  so  close  to  vanquishing 
prosperity,  or  at  least  to  undermining  Ite 
fiscal  and  financial  foundation.  While  the 
specific  new  war  on  poverty  programs  In- 
volved annual  expenditures  of  only  $2-plus 
billions,  they  represented  an  add-on  to  an 
already  inflated  commitment. 

The  Economic  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  taking  the  data  from  the  govern- 
ment budget  documents,  reports  the  total 
Federal  expenditures  for  low  Income  groups 
were  $11.9  bUUon  in  1964.  rose  to  $22.1  bil- 
lion in  1968,  and  are  expected  to  reach  $24.4 
billion  this  year. 

Even  these  figures,  large  as  they  are,  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story  of  government  social- 
welfare  spending.  Taking  into  account  al 
forms  of  government  social  aid— relief ,  social 
insurance,  educational  assistance,  child  wel- 
fare and  vocational  rehabilitation,  veterans 
benefits,  housing  aids,  health  and  medical 
asslstance-the  Federal  bill  In  1968  was  $61 
billion  State  and  local  government  outlays 
that  same  year  were  $61.4  billion,  pushing 
the  overall  government  toal  to  $112.4  bllUon. 
Adding  m  the  $50.7  billion  of  private  wel- 
fare outlays,  the  grand  total  In  1968  was 
$163.1  blUlon,  or  19.8  percent  of  the  nations 
output  of  goods  and  services. 

Desirable  as  our  assistance  objectives 
were— and  I  certainly  have  no  argument 
against  their  worthiness— the  fact  was  that 
the  spirallng  costs  of  welfare  have  had  to  be 
superimposed  on  a  mounting  defense  budget. 
And  the  result,  which  seems  to  me  was  quite 
predictable,  was  that  we  overheated  our 
economy  and  created  Inflationary  pressures 
which  are  highly  threatening. 

This  inflationary  spiral  Is  frightening  be- 
cause once  it  begins  to  accelerate.  It  is  not 
easy  to  curb.  It  creates  a  psychology  that 
the  trend  Is  Inevitable— a  sort  of  hot-money 
mass  hysteria  which  feeds  on  Itself.  Inflation 
Is  the  faceless  tax  collector  that  levies  Its  toll 
on  everyone  and  everything— the  individual 
citizen,  business  enterprises,  social  Institu- 
tions and  government— hazarding  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commitments. 

Looking  back,  I  think  it  wonders  all  of  us 
that  so  many  of  our  anti-poverty  missiles 


have  been  so  badly  off  target  that  they  have 
injured  the  very  troops  they  were  designed 
to  support. 

Inflation  hits  particularly  hard  at  the  poor 
or  low-Income  people,  and  as  such,  represents 
an  anti-poverty  missile  gone  wild,  and  there 
are  other  similar  examples. 

In  the  fleld  of  low-cost  housing  and  urban 
renewal,  for  example,  we  have  for  two  dec- 
ades been  attempting  to  do  it  the  Federal 
way,  with  laws  and  appropriations.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  slums  have  been  razed, 
but  many  thousands  of  poor  have  been  left 
homeless.  They  have  been  forced  to  move 
Into  already  overcrowded  housing  units. 
Their  situation  has  worsened— not  improved. 
In  his  book,  "The  Federal  Bulldozer,"  Dr. 
Martin  Anderson,  now  a  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President,  says  that  from  1950  to  1960 
approximately  126,000  low-rent  dwelling 
units  were  destroyed  in  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. The  replacement  units  that  were  con- 
structed were  less  than  one-fourth  the  num- 
ber destroyed.  And  most  of  these  were  of  the 
high-rent  variety. 

This  Is  merely  a  case  of  history  repeating 
Itself.  Back  In  1884.  England's  great  phi- 
losopher. Herbert  Spencer,  reported  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works— the  19th  Cen- 
tury British  equivalent  of  today's  urban  re- 
newal programs— spent  IV4  million  pounds 
to  unhouse  21.000  persons  and  provide  new 
homes  for  12,000,  leaving  9.000  homeless. 
These  displaced  persons,  like  their  20th  Cen- 
tury counterparts,  were  forced  to  move  Into 
already  overcrowded  dwelling  units.  It  won- 
ders me  that  we  can't  seem  to  learn  from 

history.  ,  .     . 

Another  example  of  a  legislative  social  mis- 
sile injuring  those  it  was  designed  to  help  is 
the  Federal  Minimum  Wage  Law.  Steadily  in- 
creased with  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
organized  labor,  it  does  little  to  beneflt  the 
skilled,  but  it  does  much  to  injure  the  un- 
skilled by  forcing  automation  and  thus  re- 
moving from  the  marketplace  many  of  the 
only  Jobs  that  this  latter  group  Is  qualified 
to  perform. 

The  farm  subsidy  program  is  another  ex- 
ample of  a  missile  being  off  target.  A  hold- 
over from  the  Depression,  vrtth  little  Justi- 
fication for  existence  in  today's  world.  It  costs 
about  $7  billion  a  year,  and  millions  of  mod- 
erate- and  low-income  families  are  taxed  to 
support  it,  to  say  nothing  of  paying  higher 
costs  for  their  food.  And  this  hits  particu- 
larly hard  at  the  low-income  or  indigent 
families  in  our  midst. 

In  the  international  field,  it  wonders  we  if 
we  are  too  big  or  too  little  lor  the  britches 
we  wear.  Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  have 
accepted  the  dual  role  of  banker  and  police- 
man throughout  the  free  world.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  have  accepted  the  responsi- 
bilities that  go  with  these  roles. 

While  we  have  been  generous  in  our  dis- 
tribution of  foreign  aid  grants,  we  haven't 
always  really  followed  through  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  aid  was  used  for  the  purpose 
intended.  And  this  simply  Isn't  good  banking 
practice.  Moreover,  as  the  keystone  of  the  free 
world's  financial  structure,  we  have  an  In- 
ternational obligation  to  protect  the  security 
of  the  dollar;  and  I  submit  that  that  Is  some- 
thing we  simply  haven't  done. 

With  respect  to  our  free  world  policeman  s 
responslblUtles.  we  are  deeply  Involved  In  a 
major  war  In  Vietnam— an  unpopiUar  war 
that  has  never  been  properly  explained  to  the 
American  people. 

Another  crisis  threatens  Berlin  In  the  wake 
of  Russia's  ruthless  Invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

And  the  embers  of  war  continue  to  smolder 
In  'he  Middle  East. 

The  situation  In  Korea  Is  far  from  tran- 
quil—an  uneasy  truce  that  encouraged  North 
Korea  to  feel  strong  and  daring  enough  to 
challenge  the  United  States  with  the  shock- 
ing Pueblo  Incident. 

The   NATO   AlUance    U   In   disarray,   and 
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there  is  increasing  doubt  as  to  the  willing- 
ness of  our  allies  to  shore  up  the  defenses. 
Underlying  the  total  situation  Is  the  nag- 
ging suspicion  that  Russia  or  China— perhaps 
both  In  concert — may  choose  some  entirely 
new  front  to  test  our  national  will. 

And  that  leads  me  to  the  point  I  would 
like  to  make:  I  am  not  at  all  sure  the  world 
believes  we  do  have  a  national  will.  To  the 
outsider,  we  are  a  divided  nation— a  nation 
of  doves,  a  nation  of  hawks. 

While  our  objective  is  peace,  I  can't  help 
but  believe  that  this  dlvlslveness— this  lack 
of  a  united  front— Is  the  biggest  bar  to  peace 
that  we  could  have.  Without  an  unmistak- 
able and  clearly  defined  national  will.  I 
question  our  effectiveness  as  the  free  world's 
policeman. 

Leaving  the  International  situation,  as  a 
businessman.  It  wonders  me  that  private 
enterprise  has  proved  sufficiently  enterpris- 
ing to  bear  the  shackles  of  governmental 
interference  and  monopolistic  labor  practices 
and  still  continue  to  move  forward.  Indeed, 
It's  a  tribute  to  the  energy  and  Ingenuity  of 
the  American  businessman  that  despite  these 
roadblocks  and  Impediments,  he's  been  able 
to  improve  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
his  production.  The  real  question  Is  how  long 
can  he  continue  to  do  so. 

one  aspect  of  government  regulation  of 
business  that's  not  widely  understood  is  the 
great  restrictive  power  exercised  by  the  quasi- 
Judicial  governmental  agencies.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
which  by  its  decisions,  has  in  the  last  eight 
to  ten  years  virtually  rewritten  the  labor  law 
that  Congress  enacted. 

Dr  Sylvester  Petro.  a  widely  respected  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  New  York  University,  be- 
lieves It  is  both  unconstitutional  and  im- 
practical to  merge  judicial  power  into  an 
executive  agency  such  as  the  NLRB.  It  U  uh- 
constitutlonal  because  judicial  and  executive 
powers  are  supposed  to  be  separated,  and 
impractical  because  the  Board  Is  acting  in 
the  dual  role  of  prosecutor  and  Judge. 

Dr  Petro  concludes  by  saying:  "If  Congress 
wishes  to  escape  the  fate  of  the  British  House 
of  Lords,  and  to  preserve  the  representative 
character  of  this  government,  it  must  respect 
and  enforce  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  powers." 

Congress  as  now  constituted  Is  not  likely  to 
take  corrective  action.  The  majority  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  are  indebted  to 
and  influenced  by  the  lobby  of  big  labor.  Big 
labor  has  this  great  political  clout  primarily 
because  unions  and  union  political  action 
organizations  can  and  do  spend  millions  of 
dollars  in  furthering  the  election  of  candi- 
dates w^io  are  friendly  to  their  causes.  This  is 
a  privilege  accorded  to  no  other  group  in  our 
nation,  and  It  represents  a  continuing  threat 
to  our  concept  of  truly  representative 
goveriunent. 

On  a  broader  scale,  it  wonders  me  how 
some  people  can  feel  that  we  can  improve  our 
society  by  destroying  it.  And  we  know  that 
destruction  Is  the  prime  aim  of  the  extreme 
militants— the  New  Left  and  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society.  Leaders  of  SDS 
have  quite  frankly  admitted  that  their  goal 
is  to  tear  down— to  destroy— present  day 
society,  without  having  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  they  wotUd  put  in  its  place.  They  appar- 
ently Just  assume  that  something  better  will 
rise,  like  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes. 

In  recent  years  we've  seen  ample  evidence 
that  the  forces  of  destruction  are  real  and 
virulent.  We've  seen  It  in  the  btirhed-out 
sectors  of  dozens  of  our  major  cities.  We've 
seen  it  In  the  burning  of  draft  cards— In  the 
desecration  of  the  American  flag— In  hun- 
dreds of  violent  demonstrations.  We've  seen 
It  In  campus  disorders  that  have  disrupted 
classroom  work  from  coast  to  coast,  and  in 
several  instances  completely  closed  great  uni- 
versities for  periods  of  time.  Yes,  and  we 
now  see  the  forces  of  destruction  spreading 
their  influence  to  the  high  school  level. 
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It  would  8e«m  I  that  SDS  and  New  Left 
leaders  have  delllkrately  confiwed  obecene 
profanity  with  free  speech,  have  substituted 
mass  violence  fpr  orderly  dissent,  have 
equated    destructl^   with   progress. 

The  real  tragedjf  of  all  of  thU  U  that  the 
maelstrom  of  destjjuctlon  has  engulfed  many 
dedicated,  gUted  atid  potentially  good  young 
people — young  people  who  should  know  the 
difference  betweea  right  and  wrong — young 
people  from  good  ^omes  who  should  recog- 
nize and  understapd  that  a  society  can  be 
no  better  than  its  ;moral  and  ethical  under- 
pinnings. J 

In  my  Judgment,  these  young  people  are 
the  Innocent  victims  of  our  modern  philos- 
ophy of  permissiveness— a  philosophy  that 
spawned  a  form  of|  parental  psychosU  under 
which  too  many  parents  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  It  may  b^  harmful  to  Johnny's  ego 
to  let  him  know  in  unmistakable  terms 
whafs  right  and  i  that's  wrong. 

These  are  the  pai'enta  who,  in  effect,  have 
subcontracted  the  upbringing  of  their  chil- 
dren to  the  schools — institutionalizing, 
rather  than  personalizing  their  guidance 
during  the  format  ve  years.  And.  unfortu- 
nately, too  many  o:  our  educators  have  fol- 
lowed the  pragmatic  approach  of  conveying 
knowledge  -wlthou^  understanding — teach- 
ing tacts  without  historical  or  contemporary 
relevance — encouraj  Ing  the  spinning  of  fan- 
tasies of  what  might  be  without  subjecting 
them  to  tests  of  real  ty. 

In  our  modern-diiy  world,  we  do  little  to 
equip  young  people  to  distinguish  between 
what  Is  morally  rl  fht  and  morally  wrong. 
And  I  can't  help  bu  ►  believe  that  the  funda- 
mental fault  lies  n'lth  the  parents  In  the 
home — parents  who}  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly, have  abrogated  their  basic  parental 
responsibilities. 

It  truly  wonders  me — wonders  me  deeply — 
that  so  many  of  us  seem  to  feel  that  being 
free  from  responsibility,  free  from  duty  and 
obligation,  free  fron,  accountability,  is  pref- 
erable to  being  free  \o  be  responsible,  free  to 
be  accountable  for  one's  own  self-respect, 
free  to  be  one's  own  tian. 

It  wonders  me  tha  t  some  140  million  mid- 
dle-class Americans  who  comprise  the  great 
majority  of  our  cltUens — who  represent  the 
warp  and  woof  of  oar  society— don't  recog- 
nize the  respoiBlblUI  y  of  social  and  political 
involvement— person  il  Involvement  as  par- 
^'^^ — personal  Involvement  as  citizens. 

Although  our  socU  ty  represents  the  near- 
est approach  to  UUpla  that  mankind  has 
ever  achieved.  It  has  Its  Imperfections.  Its 
Injustices,  its  sxnugn  isses,  Its  hostilities,  and 
Its  very  real  perils. 

If  we  were  to  emi)haslze  the  negative,  a 
comparison  of  our  tiends  with  thoee  which 
led  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  Ancient  Rome 
is  frightening: 

Excessive  spending  by  the  central  govern- 
ment; 

Unwillingness  of  th  b  young  to  bear  arms  In 
defense  of  the  countr '; 

Widespread  sexuaf  immorality,  which  de- 
stroyed the  Integrity  cf  family  life; 

The  spread  of  effemlnancy;  and. 

The  disregard  for  re  llglon. 

Regrettably,  many  ( if  those  trends  are  evi- 
dent In  our  society  txlay.  But  there  Is  one 
major  difference  betwsen  the  society  of  An- 
cient Rome  and  that  iif  our  modern-day  life 
The  Roman  Empire's  wealth  came  from  the 
sweat  of  slaves  and  the  loot  of  conquest— 
not  from  the  Innovative  techniques  that 
have  resulted  in  incressed  productive  output 
Coupled  with  this  was  the  utter  scorn  which 
the  Romans— as  well  as  the  Greeks  before 
them— had  for  the  ar;lsans  and  the  trades- 
men—the producers  of  their  society. 

In  contrast,  ours  is  a  society  of  free  men 
and  our  affluence  U  the  result  of  Innovative 
entrepreneurshlp.  It  li   a  working  society— a 
society  that  honors  th«  producer  and  rewards 
him  In  proportion  to  t  Is  contribution— a  so- 
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clety  that  believes  In  the  fundamental  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual,  the  Inalienable  rights 
of  the  human  being,  the  sancUty  of  law  and 
order  as  the  only  rational  approach. 

That  kind  of  society  Is  worth  preserving, 
worth  working  for — not  to  maintain  the 
status  quo,  but  to  continue  to  move  forward, 
to  Improve,  to  recognize  and  correct  our  de- 
ficiencies through  orderly.  Introspective  Indi- 
vidual commitment. 

This  we  can  do  If  we  want  to,  and  this  we 
must  do  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  values  we 
profess  to  hold  dear. 

What  la  needed  Is  commitment  by  the  now 
uncommitted— Individual  Involvement  and 
personal  dedication  to  the  solution  of  oiar 
problems  and  the  enhancement  of  opportu- 
nity for  all  Americans. 

With  what  la  at  stake.  It  should  wonder  all 
of  us  If  we  don't  accept  and  prove  equal  to 
the  challenge. 


April  21,  1969 


"THE   REAL  EISEJIHOWER,"  BY 
FRANK  L.  KLUCKHOHN 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  review  of  a  new  book,  "The  Real  Eisen- 
hower," by  Prank  L.  Kluckhohn.  The  re- 
view appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin of  April  10. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  as- 
tounded recently  to  read  in  a  nationally 
syndicated  column  that  the  same  Frank 
Kluckhohn  was  maligned  without  cause 
and  by  innuendo  was  accused  of  being 
a  neo-Nazi.  The  charge,  of  course,  is  ut- 
terly ridiculous  and  without  foundation 
I  have  known  Frank  Kluckhohn  since 
the  days  we  found  ourselves  under  at- 
tack on  the  cruiser,  Louisville,  during 
World  War  H,  I  as  chaplain  and  he  as 
war  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times.  As  I  recall  those  days,  I  remem- 
ber that  Frank  received  a  high  commen- 
dation from  the  ship's  captain.  Captain 
Hicks,  as  he  left  the  Louisville. 

The  attack  against  Frank  seemed  to  be 
directed  against  a  new  association  he  has 
formed  along  with  such  distinguished 
writers  and  reporters  as  Walter  Trohan 
and  Edgar  Ansell  Mowrer.  The  new  group 
caXls  for  the  formation  of  a  press  ethics 
committee  which  I  am  certain  we  would 
all  agree  is  an  excellent  Idea. 

Having  received  permission,  the  book 
review  follows : 

PEMCEPxrvE  Study  of  Eisenhower 
(By  SaulKohler) 

Washington,  April  9— Two  weeks  before 
General  Elsenhower's  death.  Prank  L.  Kluck- 
hohn and  Donald  Ackerman  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  a  biography  of  the  former 
President,  and  the  product  was  stored  In  a 
warehouse   to   await   the   Inevitable. 

As  a  consequence,  even  as  the  funeral  was 
taking  place,  booksellers  across  the  coimtry 
were  stocking  their  shelves  with  "The  Real 
Elsenhower,"  a  readable  and  highly  Informa- 
tive little  work  which  sums  up  the  general- 
statesman-poUtlclan-educator  In  one  sen- 
tence: "Ike  was  a  very  human  guy." 

Too  often,  when  a  tfatlonal  hero  dies  (or 
even  while  he  still  lives),  his  biographers 
attempt  to  give  the  Impression  he  could  walk 
on  water.  On  the  other  hand,  there  often  la 


an  attempt  to  be  hypercritical  In  an  effort  to 
push  the  sale  of  books  by  InJecUng  con- 
troversy where  It  doesn't  exist  and  magni- 
fying It  where  It  does. 

This  Is  not  the  case  here.  As  Kluckhohn, 
a  long-time  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times  and  an  even  longer- 
time  observer  and  participant  In  national 
politics,  points  out,  one  pays  for  leadership 
with  the  loss  of  friends. 

So  It  was  with  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower, 
who  someUmes  has  been  called  a  mediocre 
officer,  an  ineffective  politician  and  a  do- 
nothing  President  who  avoided  making  de- 
cisions. 

The  biography  notes  that  as  general  and 
as  President,  Elsenhower  did  what  he  thought 
was  right,  even  though  on  several  occasions 
he  tried  to  protect  the  men  he  Uked. 

Kluckhohn  himself  was  suspended  for  10 
days  as  a  war  correspondent  by  the  supreme 
commander  after  writing  something  which 
Ike  didn't  like,  yet  the  author  displays  an 
admiration  for  the  man  who  came  from  the 
heart  of  America  eventually  to  control  Its 
entire  nervous  system— and  that  of  the  free 
world. 

When  he  left  office.  General  Elsenhower 
was  the  most  admired,  and  yet  the  most 
criticized,  man  In  the  naUon.  Despite  the 
criticism,  and  despite  the  physical  ailments 
which  began  to  manifest  themselves  even 
while  he  was  the  tenant  at  the  White  House, 
he  probably  could  have  won  a  third  term 
If  he  had  wanted  It  and  were  it  not  for  the 
consatutlonal  limitation  on  the  Presidency. 
The  biography  points  out  that  General 
Elsenhower  made  mistakes  and  President 
Elsenhower  made  mistakes.  But  It  notes,  too, 
that  he  was  good  for  the  country,  and  that 
he  did  what  he  thought  right. 

Aa  a  military  commander,  General  Elaen- 
ower  could  send  an  officer  home  or  to  another 
station  If  he  so  desired.  As  a  politician  he 
had  to  use  other  methods.  To  his  credit,  and 
to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Nixon,  the  differences 
were  resolved  and  teamwork  prevailed. 

Indeed,  the  general's  Indorsement  of  Mr. 
Nixon  last  year  probably  was  what  iced  the 
cake  for  the  President.  This  despite  the  na- 
tional defeat  In  1960  and  the  CalUornla  loss 
two  years  later  in  a  race  for  governor  which 
almost  everyone  had  urged  Mr.  Nixon  to 
forego. 

To  General  Elsenhower,  the  1968  election 
was  a  flijal  "win"  and  It  embodied  his  senti- 
ments that  an  Individual  cannot  and  must 
not  reject  what  he  considers  to  be  a  genuine 
desire  by  his  party  for  him  to  bear  the 
standard. 

The  biography  quotes  ChurchlU  as  having 
said  of  his  political  enemy  Neville  Cham- 
berlain that  the  sincerity  of  a  man  Is  a  shield 
to  his  memory,  and  with  such  a  shield,  he 
marches  In  the  ranks  of  honor. 

Because  he  was  sincere— though  a  human 
guy  capable  of  making  mistakes  as  well  as 
being  the  darUng  of  a  nation  and  a  world— 
the  biography  concludes  that  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower was  entitled  to  Join  these  ranks— "aa 
man,  soldier  and  President  ...  he  always 
marched  and  always  shall." 


April  21,  1969 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  LEE'S  PUB- 
LIC SERVICE  TO  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVES 
Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  task 
of  securing  suiBcient  water  for  southern 
California's  ever-increasing  populace, 
and  protecting  the  water  rights  of  the 
supplying  agencies,  has  fallen  to  many 


men  over  the  years.  It  is  a  continuing 
battle  which  requires  great  dedication 
and  determination,  and  I  wish  to  remark 
now  on  one  such  individual  who  pos- 
sesses those  qualities  in  abundance. 

The  gentleman  I  refer  to  is  Robert  Lee, 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  retired  this  week  as 
general  manager  of  the  Colorado  River 
Association.  This  organization  is  com- 
posed of  civic  leaders  who  support  the 
purposes  and  programs  of  the  six  public 
agencies  which  own  rights  to  take  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  for  the  benefit 
of  some  10  million  residents  of  southern 
California. 

For  the  past  6  years  Bob  Lee  has  de- 
voted immeasurable  time,  energy  and 
talent  to  that  job.  Actually,  his  work  for 
the  association  began  more  than  20  years 
ago,  and  it  was  about  that  time  when  I 
first  made  his  acqutiintance.  Those  were 
turbulent  years  for  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States — quite  unlike  the  compar- 
ative calm  which  blesses  the  seven- 
State  region  today.  His  efforts  then  and 
throughout  the  succeeding  years  were 
immensely  helpful  to  me  and  my  fellow 
members  of  the  Callforian  delegation 
who  had  to  carry  the  battle  to  Congress. 

Bob  saw  much  of  his  toll  rewarded  last 
year  when  S.  1004,  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act,  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  with  the 
complete  support  of  California.  Now  he 
has  decided  to  devote  full  time  to  his 
principal  position  as  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  theiLos  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Water  and  Power. 

So,  while  we  may  regret  that  he  Is 
relinquishing  the  association's  reins,  we 
can  also  be  gladdened  by  the  fact  that 
he  will  maintain  a  lively  interest  in  Cali- 
fornia's water  problems.  His  expertise  on 
Colorado  River  water  matters,  I  might 
say  here,  dates  back  some  40  years,  back 
to  the  start  of  the  Boulder  Canyon — 
Hoover  Dam — project;  the  initiation  of 
plans  for  the  Colorado  River  Eiqueduct; 
the  formation  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  California,  and  sub- 
sequent milestones. 

We  will  welcome  his  counsel  and  bene- 
fit from  it. 


FOSTER  PARENTS  DAY 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thousands  of  yoimg  people  are 
indebted  to  the  care  they  received  from 
foster  parents.  For  many  of  these  young 
people,  their  childhood  years  would  have 
been  spent  in  various  institutions,  had  It 
not  been  for  the  concern  of  foster 
parents. 

Under  the  legislation  I  have  joined  in 
sponsorship,  the  third  Sunday  In  Octo- 
ber of  each  year  would  be  designated  as 
Foster  Parents  Day. 

Not  only  would  such  a  day  serve  as  a 
day  of  honor  for  foster  parents,  but  it 
would  give  our  local  officials  who  admin- 
ister the  program  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain how  the  foster  parents  plan  func- 
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tions,  creating  better  understanding 
within  the  community.  In  addition,  such 
recognition  would  give  the  foster  parents 
themselves  a  feeling  of  being  a  more  in- 
tegral part  of  the  department  with  which 
they  work. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion which  foster  parents  make  to  the 
youth  of  this  country,  it  is  my  hope  the 
Congress  will  take  this  opportimlty  to 
see  that  this  program  receives  the  recog- 
nition which  would  be  provided  through 
a  national  Foster  Parents  Day. 


THE  ANNUAL  CONGRESSIONAL 
SECRETARIES  DINNER  DANCE 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
April  12,  the  Congressional  Secretaries 
Club  wined  and  dined  and  danced,  hon- 
ored one  of  their  bosses  and  two  of  their 
coworkers  at  the  annual  Congressional 
Secretaries  Club  dinner  dance,  attended 
by  more  than  700  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Democrat, 
of  Maine,  was  "The  Man  of  the  Year," 
and  received  a  plaque  from  CSC  Presi- 
dent Molly  Parker,  who  is  my  execu- 
tive secretary.  The  Senator  remained 
throughout  the  long  night  and  won  many 
new  friends,  not  only  by  his  remarks 
extolling  the  virtues  of  the  secretary 
corps  on  the  Hill,  but  by  his  warm  de- 
meanor and  obvious  interest.  As  an  ad- 
junct to  the  Muskie  award.  Library  of 
Congress  Poetry  Consultant  William  Jay 
Smith,  who  permed  the  inscription  on  the 
plaque,  entertained  with  some  sophisti- 
cated poetry  and  patter. 

RoU  Call  Editor  Sidney  Yudain  pre- 
sented the  Secretary  of  the  Year  Award 
to  Ann  Algott  Sullivan,  for  some  years 
an  aide  to  Senator  Carlson,  of  Kansas, 
and  now  with  Representative  Keith 
Sebeltcts,  of  Kansas.  Mrs.  Sullivan  be- 
came the  10th  recipient  of  this  award.  A 
special  Roll  Call  appreciation  plaque  was 
awarded  to  William  H.  Hackett,  Ceder- 
berg,  Mich.,  one  of  the  foimders  of  the 
CSC,  who  is  retiring  this  year.  Unfor- 
tunately, Hackett  had  left  the  hall,  and 
the  award  was  accepted  for  him  by  Pres- 
ident Molly  Parker. 

Virginia  Butler — Ways  and  Means — 
emceed  the  door  prize  proceedings,  and 
the  first  vice  president.  Jim  Gavin,  ban- 
quet chairman,  was  the  toastmaster. 
Comedian  Mark  Russell  perked  up  the 
proceedings  which,  because  of  the  cherry 
blossom  festivities  and  parking  problems, 
got  off  to  a  late  start.  Mark's  material 
is  made  to  order  for  the  congressional 
crowd,  which  was  enthusiastic. 

I  would  like  to  include  Molly's  remarks 
and  Senator  Muskie 's  response  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Distinguished  Guests,  My 
Friends:  It  Is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
introduce  to  you  tonight  our  "Man  of  the 
Tear,"  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine. 

There  Is  something  very  Llncolnesque 
about  Edmund  Slxtus  Muskie,  and  I  wonder 
if  his  parents  knew  that  he  was  going  to  be 
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"slxtus"  foot  and  four  when  he  was  given  that 
middle  name.  Senator  Muskle's  liberal  phi- 
losophy, his  deep  concern  for  people,  and  his 
warm  friendliness  have  helped  him  capture 
the  popular  imagination. 

Senator  Muskie  began  his  political  career 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Maine  House  of 
Representatives  In  1946,  where  he  served  as 
Minority  Leader  from  1949  to  1951.  He  made 
swift  progress  up  the  ladder  and  was  the 
first  Democrat  to  be  elected  as  Governor  of 
Maine;  and  then  was  the  first  Democrat  to  be 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  that 
State,  where  he  Is  serving  his  second  term. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  candidate  who  was  so 
'warmly  winding  up  his  speech  with  this 
statement:  "And  In  conclusion,  my  fellow 
citizens,  I  want  to  state  that  I  was  born  a 
Democrat,  always  have  been  a  Democrat,  and 
expect  to  die  a  Democrat."  A  heckler  called 
back:  "Not  very  ambitious,  are  you?"  Senator 
Muskie  is  the  man  who  has  written  all  of 
the  major  legislation  on  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. He  Is  probably  the  most  knowledge- 
able man  In  the  Senate  on  the  urban  crisis. 
He  Is  the  "midwife"  and  sponsor  of  the  Model 
Cities  Bill.  On  the  Machiasport  Oil  Port,  he 
has  been  accused  of  pouring  trouble  on  oiled 
waters.  He  offered  to  make  an  honest  trade 
with  Texas  and  Louisiana,  when  he  said,  "Let 
Maine  refine  oil,  and  we  will  let  you  refine 
maple  sugar."  Last  fall,  he  was  active  as  the 
Vice  Presidential  candidate,  and  he  made 
the  strongest  Impact  of  any  other  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. Due  to  his  sensitivity  to  other  people's 
problems,  he  Is  the  most  sought-after  public 
speaker  in  the  country.  He  has  already  cov- 
ered 27  states,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Eng- 
land, Canada,  and  Japan.  Since  January  5th, 
be  has  made  60  major  addresses,  and  he  now 
receives  about  600  Invitations  each  month. 
You  can  understand  why  we  are  so  honored 
to  have  him  set  aside  time  to  be  with  us  thla 
evening  to  receive  this  award  of  "Man  of  the 
Year."  which  Is  evidence  that  a  loser  can  be 
a  winner. 

Senator  Muskie,  on  behalf  of  the  Congres- 
sional Secretaries  Club,  I  wish  to  present  to 
you  this  award,  which  reads: 

"The  Congressional  Secretaries  Club  is 
proud  to  present  this  award,  'The  1969  Man 
of  the  Tear'  to  the  Honorable  Edmund  S. 
Muskie,  Senator,  United  States  Congress, 
Democrat,  State  of  Maine : 

"When  Senator  Muskie  came  out  of  Maine 
He  stood  so  tall  with  a  view  so  clear 
He  won  a  country  If  not  a  campaign 
And  became  for  all  the  man  of  the  year. 
"Molly  B.  Parker. 

"President. 
"April  12,  1969." 


Remarks  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie 

When  I  learned  that  I  was  to  receive  your 
man  of  the  year  award,  I  was,  of  course, 
flattered. 

My  staff,  curiously,  thought  It  must  be  a 
practical  Joke.  I  reassxired  them.  If  the  award 
were  unjustified,  I  reasoned,  It  was  their 
fault;  there  was  a  credibility  gap  only  be- 
cause they  had  done  too  good  a  Job  for  me. 

That  appeared  to  satisfy  them.  I  have 
found  that  a  little  flattery  goes  a  long  way, 
and  ae  a  modest  man  I  am  uncomfortable 
being  excessive.  Tou  have  to  understand  that 
I  had  thanked  them  all  for  their  good  work 
at  my  annual  Christmas  party — In  1959. 

I  am,  of  course,  very  dependent  upon  my 
staff.  It  Is  just  In  their  own  best  Interest  that 
I  don't  tell  them  so.  After  all,  one  Inflated  ego 
in  my  office  is  enough. 

Now  that  I  have  satisfied  my  own  staff,  the 
award  gives  me  a  vehicle  for  blackmail.  They 
may  not  agree  with  your  choice,  but  as  long 
as  the  rest  of  you  are  satisfied,  then  I  have 
the  upper  hand. 

I  must  confess,  it  was  a  difficult  last- 
minute  decision  to  come  here  tonight.  I  was 
reminded  that  the  President  is  In  Florida  and 
that  the  Senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
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NEW  APPROACHES  PROPOSED  FOR 
OVERCOMING  RIGIDITY  OF  PRES- 
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powers  maintaining  a  precarious  balance 
through  mutual  intimidation.  Accord- 
ingly, Instead  of  unification,  the  Euro- 
pean continent  was  partitioned  into  two 
halves  hostile  to  one  another,  and  that 
deplorable  split  is  enforced  right  now  by 
unopposed  armed  Soviet  intervention. 
No  lasting  peace  can  be  built  on  such 
foundation.  The  Soviet. Union  fails  to 
support  American  endeavors  to  restore 
stability  in  troubled  areas.  For  over  20 
years  Russia  has  sabotaged  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  and 
has  extended,  instead  of  ending,  the  Rus- 
sian military  occupation  of  East  and 
Central  Eiirope.  Seeds  of  new  wars  have 
been  meanwhile  planted  in  distant 
comers  of  the  world,  like  the  protracted 
partition  of  entire  nations  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam  for  the  sake  of  expediency  and 
an  endless  conflict  has  developed  in  the 
divided  land  of  Palestine.  Day-by-day 
conflicts  are  incited,  sustained,  and  ex- 
ploited by  an  obdurate  Soviet  Union,  bid- 
ing her  time  successfully. 

In  these  last  8  years  we  have  suffered 
several  painful  reverses.  The  Cuban 
fiasco  has  imdermined  the  validity  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  has  precipitated 
the  alienation  of  Prance  from  NATO; 
the  ensuing  evacuation  of  the  American 
rocket  launching  sites  from  Turkey 
prompted  the  latter  to  seek  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Soviet  Union;  the  long 
coveted  penetration  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean area  by  the  Russian  fleet  was  arro- 
gantly accomplished  and  threatens  now 
to  outflank  our  NATO  allies.  Eight  years 
ago.  our  nuclear  weapons  were  set  up 
as  far  as  a  thousand  miles  to  the  east 
from  the  Soviet  front  in  East  Central 
Europe.  The  evacuation  of  that  vital 
position  emboldened  Soviet  generals  last 
summer  to  push  their  divisions  toward 
the  Atlantic,  to  a  line  only  150  miles  away 
from  the  French  frontiers.  At  the  same 
time,  by  the  use  of  proxies,  the  Soviet 
Union  cautiously  retained  her  strategic 
initiative  and  avoided  direct  engagement 
of  her  own  forces  in  any  open  war.  While 
repeatedly  causing  abundant  American 
casualties,  our  policies  avoided  a  worse 
fate  by  damaging  appeasement  and  with- 
drawals while  losing  friends  as  well. 

Lasting  peace  cannot  be  established 
on  a  bipolar  balance  simply  because  our 
partner,  Soviet  Russia,  is  not  a  guardian 
of,  but  rather  a  formidable  menace  to 
international  peace  and  stability.  To 
placate  the  Soviet  Union,  we  abandoned 
in  Europe  our  policy  of  "liberation,"  and 
failed  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  gallant 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters.  Unrecipro- 
cated, the  Soviet  Union  continued  to  set 
up  its  own  revolutionary  organizations 
inside  the  nations  of  the  free  world  in 
order  to  create  Communist  "wars  of  liber- 
ation," and  assessed  them  as  "just  wars." 
This  concept  was  recently  implemented 
by  the  so-called  Brezhnev  doctrine  which 
exceeds  in  scope  the  arbitrariness  of  even 
Stalin's  policy.  With  unparalleled  arro- 
gance, even  a  peaceful  attempt  to  loosen 
the  Soviet  stranglehold  inside  the  social- 
ist nations  by  the  peoples  of  these  coun- 
tries was  beaten  down.  The  concept  of 
"just  wars"  against  nations  in  the  free 
world,  implemented  with  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine  perpetuating  Soviet  domination, 
constitutes  the  final,  all-comprehensive 
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Soviet  blueprint.  Unopposed  by  the 
United  Nations  and  passed  over  lightly 
by  the  last  administration,  this  theoiy 
threatens  to  develop  into  a  new  totali- 
tarian international  law  tenet,  tolerated 
by  civilized  nations. 

Maintenance  of  the  intolerable  status 
quo  in  partitioned  Europe  cannot  remain 
the  guiding  principle  of  our  policy.  No 
life  exists  if  the  possibility  of  change  is 
excluded  and  the  nations  of  the  Socialist 
commonwealth  cannot  afford  the  loss  of 
all  hope  of  evolution,  if  violence  is  to  be 
avoided.  Hitler's  rise  to  power  may  serve 
us  as  a  warning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  experts  of  the  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Committee  of  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation,  which  represents 
most  American-Hungarian  societies  and 
churches,  have  proposed  new  approaches 
for  overcoming  the  rigidity  of  the  present 
partition  by  raising  in  diplomatic  negoti- 
ations the  creation  of  a  buffer  zone  con- 
sisting of  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  Soviet 
satellites,  Yugoslavia  and  Austria.  They 
have  recently  submitted  these  ideas  to 
the  President,  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
National  Security  Council  and  I  trust 
that  our  policymakers  will  study  them 
carefully. 


THE   KILMER    JOB    CORPS   CENTER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strong- 
ly believe  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion made  a  serious  mistake  when  it  re- 
cently announced  plans  to  close  59  of  the 
109  Job  Corps  centers. 

Last  Thursday,  I  testified  before  the 
ad  hoc  hearing  task  force  on  poverty  in 
opposition  to  the  planned  closing  of  the 
Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  in  Edison,  N.J., 
which  is  located  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent in  the  House. 

A  copy  of  my  testimony  is  being  in- 
serted with  the  hope  that  it  will  not  only 
reveal  the  inspiring  record  of  achieve- 
ment of  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center, 
but  also  help  convince  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  that  all  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters will  remain  open.  Kilmer  has  en- 
abled almost  5,000  victims  of  poverty  to 
learn  a  trade,  but  it  has  also  developed 
good  citizenship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee,  the  able,  dedicated,  and 
compassionate  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
for  his  courageous  leadership  in  fighting 
to  keep  the  Job  Corps  centers  open. 

My  testimony  and  other  information 
follow : 

Statement  op  Hon.   BIdwaro   J.  Patten 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appear  before  you  today  with  the 
earnest  hope  that  you  will  flght  tanaclously 
to  keep  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  In  Edi- 
son, N.J.  open. 

When  I  received  official  notification  from 
the  office  of  Labor  Secretary  George  P. 
Shultz  last  Friday  afternoon  that  the  Kil- 
mer Center  would  close  by  July  Ist,  I  was 
greatly  distressed. 
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I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  closing  the 
Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  would  not  only  be 
false  economy,  but  would  also  be  socially 
dangerous.  All  of  the  1,700  young  men  16- 
21  who  are  trained  at  Kilmer  every  year  are 
victims  of  poverty. 

Before  they  came  to  Kilmer,  they  lacked 
adequate  education,  practically  all  of  them 
Junior  or  high  school  dropouts.  They  lacked 
training.  They  lacked  real  confidence.  They 
lacked  ho{)e.  They  were  most  bitter  and  frus- 
trated young  men  with  virtually  no  future 
Their  problems  and  plight  remind  me  of 
what  Oscar  Wilde  wrote:  "Something  was 
dead  In  each  of  us.  And  what  was  dead 
was  hope." 

But  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  changed 
a  great  deal  of  this.  Hope  was  resurrected 
and  since  the  Center  opened  in  1965.  almost 
5,000  trained  young  men  have  graduated, 
80%  of  them  gaining  employment,  ranging 
from  welding  to  police  work.  You  may  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  9  Kilmer  graduates  are 
members  of  the  Police  Cadets  in  Washington, 
D.C.  In  a  few  years  they  will  become  full- 
time  members  of  the  DC.  police  force  and 
will  help  the  district  meet  one  of  its  most 
serious  problems:  a  shortage  of  policemen. 
Kilmer  graduates  Joined  a  society  many  of 
them  once  hated  because  they  felt  ignored 
and  unwanted.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
Nixon  Administration  announced  that  Kil- 
mer would  close,  the  old  feelings  of  anguish, 
despair  and  dearth  of  hope  returned. 

According  to  press  accounts,  the  main  rea- 
son the  Administration  decided  to  close  Kil- 
mer and  Parks,  7  women's  centers,  and  50 
conservation  centers,  is  econonry.  I  believe 
that  such  "economy"  is  both  false  and 
dangerous. 

Of  course  there  would  be  a  saving  of  dol- 
lars— a  proposed  net  saving  of  $100  million — 
but  I  believe  that  the  ultimate  economic  and 
social  cost  would  be  much  greater  to  the 
Nation,  as  the  N.Y.  Times  editorial  of  April 
10th  pointed  out,  ".  .  .  In  crime,  drug  addic- 
tion and  higher  welfare  costs  "  for  the  11,000 
disadvantaged  young  men  and  women  who 
would  be  eliminated.  This  is  not  my  con- 
ception of  economy.  Thousands  of  others  who 
would  have  enrolled  in  the  future  also  will 
be  deprived  of  the  chance  to  learn  a  trade 
and  develop  abilities  that  only  need  atten- 
tion and  interest  to  come  to  the  surface. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration's  press 
announcement  last  Friday  mentioned  that 
an  estimated  250-300  young  men  would  be 
trained  in  various  cities  throughout .  the 
country.  Including  Newark,  N.J.  The  new  plan 
simply  astounded  me.  First  of  all,  even  the 
figure  300  Is  so  small,  It  is  almost  absurd. 
There  are  probably  300  disadvantaged  young 
men  In  Just  a  few  blocks  in  Newark  alone 
and  I'm  sure  that  other  urban  areas  have 
those  who  hope  to  attend  the  so-called 
"mini-centers."  What  are  they  supposed  to 
do  until  their  turn  comes — If  it  ever  does? 
I  hope  I'm  wrong,  but  I'm  afraid  that  many 
of  them  would  get  In  trouble — and  if  they 
do,  it  win,  to  some  extent,  be  on  the  con- 
science of  this  Administration. 

I  want  to  cite  the  fact  that  Labor  Secre- 
tary Shultz  conceded  In  a  newspaper  that 
congressional  approval  is  required  to  reduce 
President  Johnson's  last  budget  request  In- 
volving the  Job  Corp>s  (from  $280  million  to 
$150  million.)  I  will  oppose  such  a  cut.  I  am 
not  against  economy,  but  I  don't  want  sav- 
ings made  that  will  cause  human  misery— 
and  that  Is  what  the  Administration's  pro- 
prosal  would  do  If  the  Job  Corps  is  reduced 
from  the  present  35,000  enrollees,  to  the  pro- 
posed 24,000 — a  cut  of  11.000  young  men  and 
women  who  are  In  desperate  need  of  help. 
They  need  help  and  deserve  a  chance.  Like 
every  American,  they  want  their  place  in  the 
sun  of  human  happiness  and  I'm  not  going 
to  deprive  them  of  this  right.  I'm  not  going 
to  throw  them  Into  the  shadows.  I'm  not 
going  to  desert  them.  I  want  to  help  them. 
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Kilmer  enrollees  have  also  aided  the  com- 
munity, activities  ranging  from  the  rehabili- 
tation of  an  armory  for  a  recreation  program 
in  New  Brunswick,  to  helping  a  Cerebral 
Palsy  Center.  One  community  was  so  grate- 
ful for  the  contributions  of  enrollees,  that 
awards  were  made  to  them  at  a  borough 
council  meeting. 

During  the  1968  presidential  campaign,  Mr. 
Nixon  promised  to  help  get  the  unemployed 
".  .  .  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  on  the  pay- 
rolls." I  hope  that  the  decision  to  reduce  the 
Job  Corps  Centers  will  be  reversed,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  these  troubled  young  men  and 
women,  but  for  the  sake  of  this  Administra- 
tion, whose  sincerity,  compassion  and  pur- 
pose are  at  stake. 

The  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  was  sched- 
uled to  celebrate  Its  4th  anniversary  yester- 
day, but  since  Secretary  Shultz's  announce- 
ment, there  was  no  happy  celebration,  be- 
cause a  dream  has  perished. 

One  Kilmer  corpsman  had  this  to  say  when 
the  closing  was  announced:  "The  Job  Corps 
has  given  us  a  chance  to  reach  an  attainable 
goal.  We  have  always  heard  to  get  a  good  Job. 
we  need  a  good  education  and  now  our  future 
is  threatened  just  as  we  were  beginning  to  be- 
lieve this."  I'm  sure  that  most  of  the  enrollees 
feel  the  same  way  and  98 '"r  of  the  letters  and 
telegrams  I  have  received  believe  that  the 
Kilmer  Center  should  remain  open.  After 
visiting  the  Kilmer  Center  several  times,  I 
also  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  It  should 
not  close.  It  has  achieved  so  much— and 
would  accomplish  so  much  more  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  want  to  re- 
quest that  editorials  opposing  the  Job  Corps 
cut  be  included  in  the  record.  From:  the  New 
York  Times;  the  Washington  Post;  the  Home 
News  (Of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.);  and  a  very 
moving  and  poignant  article  from  the  Home 
News  entitled,  "They're  Closing  Our  Chance, 
Corpsmen  Cry." 

I  would  also  like  to  Insert  general  informa- 
tion on  the  operations  of  the  Kilmer  Job 
Corps  Center.  (See  att.)  It  Is  a  proud  record— 
a  record  that  should  be  continued.  It  Is  not 
too  late  for  us  to  win  this  Important  and  far- 
reaching  flght,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  must  be 
won! 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  chance  to 
testify  before  you  today. 


General  iNFORMA-noN  on  the  Kilmer  Job 
Corps 

The  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center,  operated  by 
ITT's  world-wide  service  associate.  Federal 
Electric  Corp..  under  contract  with  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  Is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  private  sector,  in  partnership 
with  the  Federal  Government,  fightl/g  one 
of  the  most  serious  battles  this  Natjfcn  ever 
faced— the  War  Against  Poverty. 

This  Center,  operated  on  a  portion  of  the 
former  Camp  Kilmer  Army  Base,  which 
gained  its  initial  fame  during  World  War  11 
as  a  major  Port  of  Embarkation  for  more 
than  4,500,000  troops  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  European  Theater  of  Operations— 
and  later  as  the  major  haven  and  reception 
center  for  the  thousands  of  Hungarian  refu- 
gees who  fled  from  under  the  yoke  of  com- 
munist oppression  In  1965.  has  once  again 
become  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and  dis- 
advantaged— the  thousands  of  Inner-clty  and 
rural  youths  who  have  learned  a  meaningful 
trade  and  become  productive,  tax-paying 
members  of  our  society. 

Kilmer  received  Its  first  busload  of  corps- 
men  on  Feb.  11.  1965.  Both  these  young  men 
and  the  community  In  which  they  settled 
had  a  major  Job  adjusting  to  each  other.  No 
one  denies  the  first  few  months — even  the 
first  year — was  a  difficult  time  for  both. 

But  adjust  they  did.  Soon  the  residents  In 
the  community  were  inviting  these  young 
men  Into  their  homes  for  Sunday  dinners 
and  the  weekend.  The  trainees.  In  turn,  were 
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assisting  the  community  by  such  projects  as 
sponsoring  a  local  baseball  team  for  young- 
sters m  the  area,  assisting  the  United  Fund 
and  March  of  Dimes  through  volunUry  cleri- 
cal and  audio-visual  work,  making  contribu- 
tions to  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Center  and  serving 
as  advisers  to  a  Salvation  Army  sponsored 
Boy  .Scout  Troop  In  the  Inner-city  of  New 
Brunswick. 

They  aided  the  Middlesex  County  Economic 
Opportunity  Corp.,  the  local  Community  Ac- 
tion Program  by  painting  and  refurbishing 
some  of  its  neighborhood  multi-service  cen- 
ters. 

New  Brunswick  became  the  first  city  In 
the  Nation  to  acquire  a  former  National 
Guard  Armory  and  the  Job  Corpsmen  went 
to  work  Immediately  rehabilitating  it  for  the 
conrununlty's  use.  The  nearby  borough  of 
Metuchen,  although  not  visited  frequently 
by  off-duty  corpsmen.  found  it  had  friends 
at  Kilmer  when  the  Explorer  Scout  Posts  at 
the  center  voluntarily  assisted  the  borough 
In  the  preparation  of  a  10-acre  parkslte. 
The  Mayor  and  Council  responded  In  kind 
by  hosting  a  dinner  and  special  presentation 
of  certificates  of  award  to  the  corpsmen  at 
one  of  their  regular  council  meetings. 

There  have  been  close  to  5.000  graduates 
and  more  than  4.000  Job  placements  since 
the  first  corpsman  graduated. 

In  an  average  training  period  of  7  or  8 
months,  Kilmer  Job  corpsmen  are  prepared 
for  entry  level  Jobs  In  some  14  trades.  These 
trades,  through  a  system  of  benefit-cost 
analysis  developed  at  Kilmer,  are  constantly 
checked  for  maximum  anticipated  wages  In 
return  for  dollars  spent  in  training. 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  for  electrical  con- 
struction, for  example,  is  2.65  to  1.  This 
means  that  for  every  dollar  spent  on  train- 
ing a  corpsman  In  this  trade,  he  will  have 
earned  an  estimated  $2.65  over  a  period  of 
5  years,  beyond  what  he  would  have  earned 
without  this  training. 

Welding  has  a  ratio  of  3.04  to  1;  machine 
shop  (because  It  is  one  of  the  longer  pro- 
grams) has  a  ratio  of  1.93  to  1.  Light  truck 
driving  Is  3.16  to  1;  and  If  a  corpsman  elects 
to  continue  for  an  additional  12  weeks  of 
training  to  become  a  tractor-trailer  oper- 
ator, the  benefit-cost  ratio  rises  to  5.28  to  1. 
Kilmer  Is  truly  a  place  where  the  Indi- 
vidual has  the  opportunity  to  change  his  life 
from  one  of  failure  to  success.  There  Is  a 
sign  at  Kilmer  which  reads:  "Any  Boy  Can 
Join  The  Job  Corps:  It  Takes  a  Man  To 
Stick  With  It." 

The  center's  14  vocational  areas,  reading 
centers,  academic  training,  athletic  and  rec- 
reational facilities,  in  addition  to  its  Student 
Government  House  of  Representatives  and 
residential  living  complex,  guided  group  In- 
teraction, medical,  dental  and  counseling 
services,  provide  a  complete  24-hour  day 
program  for  the  corpsmen. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  of  all  the  voca- 
tional areas  is  the  Job  Corps  Police  Training 
School  at  Kilmer,  operated  by  the  National 
Conference  on  PAL  and  Youth  Activities  ( Po- 
lice Athletic  League),  with  Federal  Electric 
Corp.  supplying  support  services  Including 
academic  teaching  and  counselling  services. 
This  program  is  expected  to  provide  a  major 
breakthrough  in  police-community  relations, 
by  taking  young  men  out  of  the  ghetto  for 
training  In  law  enforcement  and  returning 
them  to  the  inner-cities  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  police  officers  and  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

The  Impact  Kilmer  has  had  upon  the  com- 
munity must  also  be  considered.  laimer's 
annual  payroll  pumps  $4,780,865  Into  the 
local  economv.  The  corpsmen's  allowances 
provide  for  ari  additional  $46,000  per  month, 
much  of  It  spent  locally. 

During  1968,  the  Job  Corps  Center  spent 
$832,954  In  Middlesex  County  alone  with  Its 
general  vendors  In  addition,  $53,197  was 
spent  in  the  15th  Congressional  District  for 
physicians  and  dentists.  Local  hospitals  m 
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the    county    rece  ved    948,435    for    services 
rendered  In  1968.    : 

Center  employe*  and  Federal  Electric  con- 
tribute substantially  to  various  charitable 
organizations,  Including  the  United  Fund, 
local  first  aid  squids  and  flre  companies. 

Kilmer,  as  well  las  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
entire  antl-povertfr  program,  has  not  been 
able  to  solve  all  of  Its  problems  In  four  short 
years,  but  It  Is  teiitlng  and  finding  the  new 
approaches  we  need  to  help  our  disadvan- 
taged young  citizens  to  find  dignity  and  a 
sense  of  place  In  ctur  abundant  society. 

Kilmer  has  Its  o^n  dropouts.  But  It  should 
be  remembered  tljat  almost  100%  of  these 
young  men  were  flropouts  from  the  public 
school  system  and  Society  before  they  enrolled 
at  Kilmer. 

Nearly  half  of  jthe  freshmen  who  enter 
our  nation's  colleg^  and  universities  do  not 
complete  their  training.  At  Kilmer,  about 
45%  do  not  complete  a  program. 

It  should  also  l^e  remembered  that  more 
than  60%  of  Kiuiier's  corpismen  who  were 
unable  to  earn  mofe  than  an  average  of  9639 
per  year  In  part-time,  lowest  level  Jobs,  are 
now  employed  anq  doing  very  well  on  their 
Jobs,  receiving  string  salaries  of  nearly 
$2^  per'Hour. 

psman  year  at  Kilmer  Is 
about    95,700.    However, 
-per-day,  seven  day  per 
„  generations  of  deprivation, 
poverty.  Ignorance  9nd  prejudice. 

As  the  Kilmer  Jo|d  Corps  Center  of  Edison, 
NJ.  observes  Its  4tl^  anniversary,  many  Amer- 
icans salute  Its  coTpsmen.  staff  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  Amlrlcan  public,  for  helping 
to  make  the  dream  of  nearly  5,000  young  men 
come  true  In  the  tre&t  American  tradition. 


The  coBt-per  co^ 
presently    running 
this  Is  for  24-bov 
week,  overcoming 
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Of  the  many  , 
erty,  the  Job  Cor 
slal  in  concept  I 
most  controversial 
It  seemed  Ideal  to 
their  dead-end  envi 


rk  Times.  Apr.   11,   1969] 
THi  Job  Corps 

In  the  war  on  pov- 
[  was  the  least  controver- 
haa  proved  one  of  the 
practice.  Theoretically, 
love  slum  youths  out  of 
^ronments  and  give  them 
a  fresh  start  In  r©mf>te  camps.  They  would  be 
away  from  bad  companions,  destructive 
temptations  and  th4  scene  of  pcwt  failures. 

Practically,  however,  the  high  dropout  rate 
Of  Job  Corps  enlistees  of  both  sexes  suggests 
that  many  of  thesfl  young  persons  found  a 
radical  change  of  environment  more  demoral- 
izing than  helpful.  There  were  other  sources 
of  difficulty.  The  Gofemment  contracted  with 
private  business  toi  do  the  actual  training, 
but  some  of  the  nation's  most  prestigious  In- 
dustrial firms  proved  unimpressive  In  impart- 
ing usable  skills  tc>  slum  youngsters.  Some 
critics  have  also  artued  that,  although  the 
conservation  center*  are  doing  useful  work 
In  the  care  of  natii^al  resources,  these  cen- 
ters are  not  preparing  enlistees  for  Jobs  In  a 
highly  technical  ecopomy. 

The  Job  Corps  h4s  had  Its  successes.  The 
record  Is  not  entirely  bleak.  The  question  Is 
whether  the  money  foent  on  the  existing  pro- 
gram could  achlevej  better  results  If  spent 
otherwise.  It  Is  not  tlear  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  conrectly  asked  or  answered 
this  question.  It  reportedly  proposes  to  shut 
down  more  than  half  of  the  conservation  cen- 
ters, six  women's  [centers  and  two  large 
camps  for  young  man,  thereby  gradually  re- 
ducing the  Job  Corjis  to  half  Its  present  en- 
rollment of  735,000  knd  saving  $100-milUon. 

But  the  point  Is  i)  save  lives,  not  dollars. 
If  hundreds  of  tho\isands  of  untrained.  Ill- 
educated  youth  drift  Into  the  stagnant  pool 
of  unemployables,  they  will  cost  the  nation 
much  more  in  the  long  run  In  crime,  drug 
addiction  and  hlgtier  welfare  costs.  More 
small  training  centars  In  the  cities  are  en- 
visaged but  the  overlall  effect  still  U  to  scale 
down  the  Job  trainifig  program.  That  Is  not 
a  good  enough  answi'. 

While   President    lllxon   and   his   advisers 
good  on  his  promise  of 


ponder  how  to  make 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

last  year  to  get  the  unemployed  "off  the  wel- 
fare rolls  and  on  the  payrolls,"  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  a  high  level  of  employment  be  sus- 
tained. No  Job  training  program  can  produce 
results  if  a  recession  occurs  and  the  students 
cannot  see  a  Job  waiting  for  them  at  the  end 
of  the  course. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  11,  1969] 

Axing  the  Job  Corps 
Seven  weeks  ago  when  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  reorganize  the  Fed- 
eral war  on  poverty,  he  suggested  that  "we 
often  can  learn  more  from  a  program  that 
falls  to  achieve  its  purpose  than  from  one 
that  succeeds."  That  sounded  fine.  However, 
the  Administration's  action  in  deciding  to 
close  down  57  Job  Corps  centers  in  one  swoop 
suggests  that  not  enough  effort  was  Invested 
in  finding  out  what  had  succeeded  and  what 
had  faUed. 

It  appears  that  centers  were  selected  for 
closing  largely  on  the  basis  of  statistical  data 
on  performance  and  cost.  The  centers  them- 
selves were  not  Inspected,  nor  were  the  cen- 
ter directors  and  Job  CorjM  officials  consulted. 
It  was  a  policy  decision  at  a  high  level,  clearly 
foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Nixon's  condemnation 
of  the  Job  Corps  program  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  Already  the  Administra- 
tion has  decided  to  back  down  on  its  decision 
to  close  the  women's  center  at  Cleveland,  and 
complaints  have  been  received  about  the  clos- 
ing of  many  of  the  other  centers.  The  action 
slashes  Job  Corps  rolls  by  17,000  young  men 
and  women  by  July  1.  Anyone  still  enrolled 
in  a  closed  center  at  that  time  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  remaining  centers,  we 
are  assured.  But  this  will  only  partly  ease  the 
Impact  on  those  youths  whose  hopes  had  been 
raised  by  the  Job  Corps  program. 

It  appears  that  economy  was  the  primary 
motivating  force  in  deciding  which  centers 
should  be  closed  down,  but  It  is  questionable 
how  much  of  the  projected  savings  wUl  be 
realized  when  the  cost  of  shutting  down  the 
existing  centers  Is  considered.  Also,  there  is 
some  doubt  about  how  economically  the  La- 
bor Department  wUl  be  able  to  run  the  30 
mini-centers  that  will  now  be  opened  In 
urban  areas.  One  thing  the  Job  Corps  has 
learned  Is  that  much  of  its  overhead  cost  Is 
fixed  and  that  small  centers  tend  to  be  pro- 
portionately more  expensive.  The  decision  to 
shift  away  from  rural  conservation  centers 
toward  urban  centers  where  the  disadvan- 
taged youth  are  seems  logical,  but  It  does 
not  explain  why  some  existing  urban  centers 
were  closed  too. 

The  furor  created  by  the  decision  to  close 
the  Cleveland  center  caused  the  Administra- 
tion to  take  a  second  look.  A  second  look  is 
in  order  for  many  of  the  other  centers  as 
well  in  view  of  the  way  they  were  selected  for 
closing. 

fProm  the  New  Brunswick  (N  J.)  Dally  Home 

News.  Apr.  11.  19691 

Kn,MEB  Job  Corps  Center  To  Close? 

We  find  hard  to  understand  President  Nix- 
on's Intended  decision  to  close  the  Kilmer 
Job  Corps  Center  as  part  of  an  administration 
program  to  redirect  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  executive  order  which  will  make  the 
Nixon  move  official  Is  expected  today  That 
order  will  direct  that  eight  large  urban  Job 
Corps  centers  be  closed  down,  displacing 
about  half  of  the  35.000  young  men  enrolled 
at  the  locations. 

In  their  stead,  the  administration  Is  plan- 
ning to  construct  20  to  30  "skill  centers"  near 
urban  centers  to  provide  daytime  vocational 
training  The  Job  Corps  Centers  provide  resi- 
dential programs. 

Congressional  reaction  to  the  President's 
decision  has  been  swift.  New  Jersey's  Sen. 
Harrison  A.  WUllams  and  Rep.  Edward  J.  Pat- 
ten both  criticized  the  decision  strongly. 

On  Wednesday.  Patten  sent  a  letter  to  Nix- 
on stating  he  was  "shocked  and  appalled"  to 
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hear  "strong  and  persistent  rumors"  in  Wash- 
ington that  Kilmer  would  be  closed. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  administra- 
tion on  the  count  that  some  of  the  centers 
have  not  been  living  up  to  expectations.  The 
President  himself,  in  an  earlier  message  to 
Congress,  said  programs  which  had  not  ful- 
filled their  mission  should  not  be  overly  criti- 
cized because  everything  which  is  being  tried 
In  the  area  of  poverty  was  frankly  an  ex- 
periment and  spectacular  results  could  not 
be  expected. 

But  in  the  case  of  Kilmer,  this  is  hardly 
true.  After  some  false  starts  and  local  criti- 
cism of  the  p«^am  by  municipal  leaders, 
the  Job  Corps  center  has  settled  down  Into 
what  Rep.  Patten  quite  rightly  described  last 
week  as  a  "showpiece." 

The  center  will  shortly  graduate  its  5,000th 
trainee.  Of  those  5,000  men,  4,500  have  been 
placed  In  Jobs.  One  should  not  quarrel  with 
statistics,  and  these  statistics  In  particular 
attest  to  the  smashing  success  of  the  Kilmer 
program. 

We  urge  the  Nixon  administration  to  re- 
consider what  we  feel  is  a  most  hasty  decision 
In  regards  to  Kilmer.  And  if  Nixon  does  not 
change  his  mind,  perhaps  the  Congress  will 
be  able  to  do  it  for  him. 

I  Prom  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Dally  Home 

News.  Apr.  11,  1969) 
Thty-'re  Closing  Ottr  Chance,  Corpsmen 

CRT 

"The  man  U  trying  to  keep  us  down,"  the 
black  Job  Corpsman  at  Camp  Kilmer  said. 
"O !  Giving  a  guy  a  chance  and  then  taking 
It  away  from  him  Is  worse  than  not  giving 
him  a  chance  at  all,"  the  white  teen-ager 
from  North  Carolina  said. 

"The  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Negroes  are  get- 
ting a  break  right  here.  Now  they  are  trying 
to  take  this  away  from  us,"  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
youth  declared. 

That  generally  was  the  reaction  yesterday 
from  many  corpsmen  at  Camp  Kilmer,  when 
word  spread  that  the  Nixon  administration 
plans  to  close  the  300-acre  center  at  the  end 
of  June. 

Some  of  the  corpsmen  plan  to  conduct  a 
demonstration  In  front  of  the  Kilmer  admin- 
istration building  today.  The  youths,  early 
last  evening,  began  spreading  the  word  to 
others  about  the  'peaceful'  demonstration. 
Plans  are  for  them  to  wear  white  tee  shirts 
with  the  letters  KKO — "Keep  Kilmer  Open" — 
stencilled  across  the  front. 

"Tell  your  boys  no  violence,"  one  of  the 
teen-age  leaders  told  others  at  a  meeting 
with  an  Instruction  building  at  the  former 
Army  post. 

"We  got  to  prove  that  we  came  here  to  get 
an  education  and  that  we  are  getting  it," 
he  said.  "We  got  to  fight  them  back  with 
the  education  they  gave  us,  not  with  fists 
and  bats. 

"We  came  here  all  rough  and  tough.  Wo 
came  here  to  change  and  we  did.  We  got  to 
show  them.  We  got  to  sit  down  and  work 
with  our  minds  on  how  to  fight  this.  Then, 
you'll  see,  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  come 
in  and  help  us." 

The  Kilmer  Center,  opened  In  February, 
1965,  Is  among  65  Job  Corps  facilities  that 
are  to  be  closed  June  30.  Officials  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  were  to  make  this  offi- 
cial at  a  news  conference  in  Washington 
today. 

Closing  of  the  65  centers  and  their  replace- 
ment with  20  to  30  "skill  centers"  near  slum 
areas  reportedly  will  save  the  federal  govern- 
ment about  $100  minion.  The  Kilmer  Opera- 
tion runs  almost  $9  million  annually. 

"If  they  can  spend  millions  on  Vietnam 
and  millions  for  nuclear  research,  they  can 
spend  a  little  money  on  keeping  this  place 
going,"  18-year-old  Noel  Parsons  of  the 
Bronx,  said  yesterday. 

DOESN'T  MAKE  SENSE 

"It  Just  doesn't  make  any  sense,"  he  de- 
clared. "A  kid  drops  out  of  school  and  the 
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people  say  'get  blm  off  the  street,  get  blm 
off  the  street'.  So  they  send  him  here  and 
he  begins  to  make  It.  Then  they  say  they 
are  going  to  put  him  out.  What  do  they  want 
us  to  do?" 

Many  of  the  corpsmen  interviewed  yester- 
day said  that  if  all  efforts  to  keep  the  center 
open  fall,  they  would  refuse  to  leave  when 
It  closes. 

"Let  them  send  the  National  Guard  to  get 
us  out,"  one  youth  said. 

Another  declared:  "If  we  can't  do  anything 
by  Jime  30,  all  we  have  to  do  Is  Just  sit  down. 
What  can  they  do  to  us?  The  whole  world 
will  be  watching.  Maybe  it  won't  have  to  go 
that  far.  I  hope  not." 

D.  L.  Webber,  director  of  the  center  con- 
ferred In  Trenton  yesterday  with  representa- 
tives of  the  governor. 

NO  OPFICIAL  WORD 

"We  are  all  working  toward  the  same  end: 
To  keep  Kilmer  open,"  he  said. 

As  of  late  yesterday,  Webber  said  he  still 
had  not  received  any  official  word  that  the 
center  Is  destined  to  close. 

"I  think  we  have  been  doing  some  g^wd, 
and  making  some  deep  inroads  into  a  deep- 
rooted  problem,"  he  said. 

He  was  asked  about  criticism  from  members 
of  the  Nixon  administration,  who  reportedly 
have  complained  that  the  cost  for  training 
each  corp>6man  far  exceeds  the  benefits  de- 
rived. 

The  coet  for  training  each  youth  at  Kilmer 
Is  more  than  95,000  a  year. 

"Who  can  measure  how  much  is  too  much? 
I  don't  know  what  it  takes  to  keep  a  guy  In 
prison.  This  Is  a  matter  of  a  potential  dreg 
on  society  versus  a  productive  citizen,"  Web- 
ber commented. 

SOME    1,662    AT    CENTER 

There  are  1,662  trainees  at  the  center, 
which  has  577  full-time  employes  and  78 
part-time  workers.  Of  the  13,000  trainees 
since  it  opened  four  years  ago,  there  have 
been  almost  6,000  graduated. 

"Nixon  is  Just  throwing  our  lives  away — 
1,700  lives,"  a  corpsman  said  yesterday. 

U.S.  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  and  Rep. 
Edward  J.  Patten  were  among  the  first  to  hit 
at  plans  to  close  the  camp. 

They  were  Joined  by  other  members  of 
Congress  yesterday  including  Rep.  Frank 
Thompson,  D-N.J.,  and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy, 
D-Mass.,  but  their  protests  appeared  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  move  to  close  the  Job  Corps 
centers,  including  eight  large  urban  units 
and  57  rural  conservation  camps,  the  Associ- 
ated Press  reported. 

KENNEDY  PROTESTS 

Kennedy,  Democratic  Senate  whip,  said  the 
cuts  in  the  Job  Corps  program  "would  be  a 
cruel  disappointment  to  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  never  had  a  chance,  a  blow 
to  the  antlpoverty  effort,  and  a  potential  dis- 
aster for  our  troubled  cities  and  disadvan- 
taged communities. 

Gus  Costales,  a  17-year-old  corpsman  from 
Manhattan,  echoed  some  of  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  Kennedy.  "Now  that  they  have  a 
chance  to  make  decent  people  out  of  us,"  he 
asserted,  "they  are  taking  this  place  away 
from  us.  What  is  going  to  happen  when  all 
these  guys  are  let  loose  on  the  streets?" 

Thomas  Chorba.  an  English  teacher  at  Kil- 
mer, called  the  decision  to  close  the  center  "A 
big  mistake."  He  said.  "Let's  face  it.  We 
don't  reach  every  person  that  comes  in  here. 
Perhaps,  only  about  one  In  every  three.  May- 
be our  methods  could  be  changed  but  the 
Idea  is  right." 

HITS  NEW  BRUNSWICK  AITITUUE 

Only  one  of  the  corpsmen  Interviewed  yes- 
terday by  The  Dally  Home  News  said  he  fa- 
vored the  shutdown.  Gary  Lucas.  21,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  contended  that  people  in  com- 
munities surroimdlng  Kilmer,  "especially. 
New  Brunswick,"  don't  "like"  the  corpsmen 
and  therefore  the  center  should  be  relocated 
"fxuther  out  somewhere." 
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other  trainees  pointed  out  that  they  didn't 
care  how  people  In  the  community  reacted, 
that  they  only  were  concerned  about  the 
trades  they  were  being  taught. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  being  a  no- 
body. I  want  to  be  something  in  life,  Robert 
Donatto,  19,  of  Opeloiisas,  La.,  said. 

Lamont  Kldd,  19,  of  Manhattan,  stated: 
"I  feel  like  Nixon  is  making  a  great  nUstake. 
This  is  the  last  chance  for  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Job  Corps." 

"NEVER    HAD    TO    STEAL" 

Another  youth  said  many  people  lacked 
compassion  for  Job  corpsmen.  "They  can't 
put  themselves  In  our  place  because  a  lot  of 
them  were  born  with  a  silver  platter.  They 
never  had  to  go  out  and  steal  .  .  .  These  peo- 
ple don't  understand  what  it  is  to  fight  for  a 
living." 

Another  teen-ager  said,  "They  talk  about 
how  they  want  to  solve  crime.  Is  this  going 
to  solve  crime?" 

One  corpsman  declared:  "I  dropped  out  of 
school  when  I  was  17  and  still  in  the  eighth 
grade.  I've  learned  more  at  the  Job  Corps 
than  in  all  my  years  in  school.  If  they  put 
me  out  of  here  now,  where  do  I  go?" 

"The  fate  of  the  kids.  That's  the  bad  part 
about  this  whole  thing,"  Webber  said. 

(From  the  New  Brunswick  (N  J.)  Dally  Home 

News,  Apr.  18,   1969] 

Stttdt  Says  Corps  Paid  Off 

WASHINGTON,— A  new  study  that  £ays  Job 
Corps  graduates  earn  $1,000  a  year  more 
than  nontralnees  has  added  fuel  to  the  con- 
troversy swirling  over  President  Nixon's  plan 
to  reduce  the  training  program  drastically. 

The  82-page  study,  prepared  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  by  pollster  Louis 
Harris,  was  presented  Thursday  to  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  where  Dem- 
ocrats are  fighting  Nixon's  order  to  shut 
down  59  of  the  113  Job  Corps  centers. 

Harris,  who  said  he  was  paid  $300,000  to 
prepare  the  study,  said  It  was  the  most 
exhaustive  review  ever  made  of  the  Job  Corps. 

The  study  concentrated  on  the  earnings  of 
Job  Corps  enrollees  before  and  after  their 
training  compeared  to  youths  In  similar  age 
groups  who  received  only  part  of  the  train- 
ing or  dropped  out  of  the  corps. 

Harris  said  one  of  the  most  significant 
findings  in  the  study  was  that  earnings  of 
Job  Corps  graduates  six  months  after  their 
training  averaged  $1,147  a  year  higher  than 
before  they  entered  the  program.  Those  who 
dropped  out,  were  earning  only  $685  a  year 
more  than  six  months  later. 

"By  any  measure,"  said  Harris,  "the  study 
shows  that  the  Job  Corps  has  had  a  positive 
impact  on  these  youths." 

"The  question  you  have  to  answer,"  he 
told  the  congressmen,  "is  what  it  is  worth 
to  produce  this  kind  of  Impact?  What  we 
have  shown  is  that.  Indeed,  there  is  an 
impact." 

But,  he  said,  the  program's  impact  fades 
and  by  the  end  of  a  year  after  graduation 
the  earning  power  of  those  who  complete 
the  course  and  those  who  drop  out  is  vir- 
tually even. 

However,  Rep.  Carl  D.  Perkins,  the  Ken- 
tucky Democrat  who  heads  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  said  "If  all  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  could  get  the  benefit  of 
this  report  we  could  rest  our  case  on  It." 
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immediate  start  on  closing  of   seven   of  59 
centers  due  to  be  shut  down  by  June  30. 

Directors  of  the  centers  who  appeared 
Saturday  told  Congress  their  centers  are 
doing  a  good  Job  and  should  be  kept  open. 

LEO    OTHERS 

Webber  gave  the  committee  official  OEO 
figures  showing  that  last  year  Kilmer  led  all 
other  urban  centers  in  the  percentage  of  its 
enrollees  completing  the  training  program. 
"The  center  also  ranks  high  In  Job  placement, 
math  and  reading  improvement  and  com- 
parative costs."  he  said. 

"On  the  basis  of  these  figures,"  he  said,  "it 
Is  difficult  to  understand  why  Kilmer  was 
selected  to  be  closed — thereby  leaving  the 
heavily  populated  northeastern  region  of  the 
United  States  without  a  single  men's  urban 
center." 

EFFECTIVE 

Kilmer  is  operated  under  contract  by  the 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corp. 
and  Webber  said  it  demonstrated  the  effec- 
tiveness of  government  and  industry  work- 
ing together  on  national  problems. 

•In  my  opinion."  he  said,  "the  Job  Corps 
represents  a  landmark  achievement  and  an 
effective  as  well  as  exciting,  new  approach 
to  the  solution  of  serious  social  and  economic 
problems." 

Roosevelt  Dunning,  commander  of  the 
police  training  school  at  the  Kilmer  Center, 
said  it  was  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  police  and  ghetto  residents  by 
bringing  disadvantaged  young  Negroes  into 
police  departments. 

"Upon  completion  of  this  training,"  he 
said,  "these  young  men  will  bring  to  any 
police  department  not  only  their  profes- 
sional training,  but  more  importantly,  the 
ability  to  understand  the  people  with  whom 
they  are  to  work." 

Dunning  said  he  feels  the  Job  Corps  rep- 
resents "America's  strongest  commitment  to 
its  poor  and  disadvantaged  and  that  It 
should  be  continued." 


[Prom   the   New   Brunswick    (N.J.)    Sunday 

Home  News,  Apr.  20.  19691 
Job  Corps  Head  Says  He  Was  in  the  Dark 

Washington. — D.  L.  Webber,  director  of 
the  Camp  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  at  Edi- 
son. N.J.,  said  Saturday  he  never  had  been 
told  what  Information  the  Department  of 
Labor  used  In  deciding  to  close  the  center. 

Webber  was  one  of  several  Job  Corps  center 
directors  appearing  before  the  House  Educa- 
tion Eind  Labor  Committee  after  it  was  dis- 
closed  the   administration  had   ordered  an 
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Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 

United  States  Betrays  U.N.  Embargo  of 

South  African  Jet  Service 

(By  Winston  Berry) 

United  Nations. — Just  before  midnight  on 
a  cold  Feb.  23rd,  a  Jet  aircraft  of  the  South 
African  Airways  landed  in  the  snow  at  New 
York's  Kennedy  International  Airport. 

By  allowing  this  plane  to  land,  the  United 
States  has  thumbed  Its  nose  at  the  United 
Nations  resolution  of  1962  which  requested 
all  member  states  not  to  grant  landing 
rights  to  any  aircraft,  public  or  private,  op- 
erated under  the  flag  of  the  racist  South 
African  regime. 

And  by  not  acting  to  repeal  a  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  decision  to  grant  landing 
rights  to  South  Africa,  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  has  Insulted  the  entire  non-white 
world. 

However,  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  black 
community  of  New  York  and  the  American 
Committee  of  Africa  that  they  "greeted"  the 
plane  with  a  plcketllne. 

For  three  hours  about  100  black  youths, 
Joined  by  a  number  of  white  supporters, 
picketed  in  the  slushy  street  In  front  of 
the    airport's   arrivals   building. 
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Placards  denounced  the  U.S.  assistance  to 
the  regime  that  has  become  Infamous  for  Its 
anti-black  police  st^te  laws. 

The  shameful  spectacle  of  an  aircraft 
landing  in  New  Yoijk  from  a  country  that 
would  refuse  admittance  to  all  black  Amer- 
icans resulted  froii  cooperation  between 
the  US.  and  Britain. 

British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation  fur- 
nished facilities  at  the  air  terminal  for  the 
South  Africans. 

It  was  the  outgolrg  Johnson  Administra- 
tion that  pushed  the  US. -South  African  de- 
cision through  CAB  In  secret  hearings  last 
year. 

In  November.  President  Jolinson  signed  the 
decision,  authorizing  South  Africa  to  carry 
persons,  property  ami  mall  between  Johan- 
nesburg and  New  York  by  way  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Thus  exactly  six  y(tars  after  a  majority  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  had  agreed  to 
quarantine  South  Afilcan  racism,  the  United 
States  gave  It  a  big  bcoet. 

Pour  days  before  qhe  South  African  serv- 
ice to  New  York  was  initiated,  the  UN  Com- 
mittee on  Apartheid  called  the  attention  of 
Secretary-General  U  Thant  to  the  matter, 
pointing  oyt.that  laadlng  rights  have  also 
been  grant^South  AWca  by  Australia,  Bots- 
wana, West  Germany.  Prance,  Greece,  Italy, 
Lesotho,  Malawi.  Mavrltliis,  Portugal,  Spain. 
Swaziland.  Swltzerlanjd  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

President  Nixon  vras  not  compelled  to 
honor  the  Johnson  Administration's  decision. 
Indeed,  he  did  order  reopened  the  CAB  de- 
cision granting  extension  in  the  Pacific  to 
certain  airlines. 

But  he  "forgot"  tills  CAB  decision  that 
honored  the  Internatiimal  symbol  of  racism — 
South  Africa. 

Now  the  South  Africans  have  an  easy 
means  of  attracting  ,Unerican  tourists.  But 
It  is  not  American  tourist  dollars  that  moti- 
vates the  South  African  government;  it  is 
propaganda. 

Who  can  calculate  the  propaganda  value 
of  5.000  white  Americans,  many  of  whom  will 
undoubtedly  be  racists,  visiting  South  Af- 
rica every  year? 

South  Africa's  raclsl  message  will  have  an- 
other outlet,  and  the  r  loral  Isolation  Imposed 
by  the  United  Nations  will  have  been  broken. 
Just  as  the  Jol  nson  Administration 
sneaked  through  the  decision  to  allow  land- 
ing rights,  the  alrporl  officials  on  the  night 
of  Feb.  23  sneaked  the  South  African  plane 
and  its  passengers  into  the  terminal.  No  an- 
nouncement of  its  arrlral  was  made. 

A  bus  met  the  19  passengers — the  plane 
can  seat  139 — and  feiried  them  directly  to 
a  secret  customs  procei  tslng. 

One  youth,  apparently  acting  out  of  anger 
and  frustration,  snatclied  the  South  African 
flag  from  the  terminal  mezzanine  and  carried 
It  outside  where  other  demonstrators 
stomped  it  into  the  sKuh. 

Not  one  word  of  th«  Incident  appeared  in 
the  New  York  papers  the  following  day. 

Maybe,  if  the  plans  for  future  "greetings" 
and  "sendoffs"  are  cairied  out  by  the  black 
community.  President  Nixon  will  have  to  re- 
consider his  decision  2nd  the  South  African 
jets  will  have  to  sneak  out  as  cowardly  as  the 
first  one  sneaked  in. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  92.  A  fortiirigiit  public  speaker,  he  liad 
served  in  tlie  State  senate  as  weU  as  in 
the  govemorsliip.  In  various  capacities 
lie  had  served  his  country  in  three  wars. 

Governor  Turner  was  deeply  concerned 
over  the  plight  of  the  American  farmer 
and  fought  for  agricultural  relief  during 
the  depression.  Later  he  was  an  orga- 
nizer of  the  National  Farmers'  Organiza- 
tion. Along  with  his  agricultural  inter- 
ests, he  operated  a  bank  and  country 
store. 

Governor  Turner's  dedicated  public 
and  private  service  furthered  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State  of  Iowa.  On  be- 
half of  many  lowans  who  will  miss  him, 
I  extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily and  his  many  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Des  Moines  Register,  of 
April  16,  concerning  Governor  Turner: 
Turner,  Iowa  Governor  in  the  igSO's,  Dies: 

COTTRAGEOUS  LEADER  IN  DEPRESSION 

(By  George  Mills) 

Dan  Turner,  courageous  governor  of  Iowa 
during  the  turbulent  depression  years  of 
1931-1933.  died  Tuesday  afternoon  at  Rosary 
Hospital  in  Corning.  He  was  92. 

The  venerable  Iowa  elder  statesman,  who 
lived  In  Coming  all  his  life,  entered  the  hos- 
pital late  in  March.  Death  was  due  to  In- 
firmities of  age. 

Services  will  be  at  2  p.m.  Friday  at  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Corning.  Burial  will 
be  at  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery. 

A   FIGHTER 

Mr.  Turner  was  a  Republican.  But  he  was 
a  fighter  who  made  up  his  own  mind  during 
a  tempestuous  career  that  started  during  the 
depression  of  the  1890s. 

He  fought  many  of  his  battles  for  the  cause 
of  the  farmer.  Frequently,  conservative  Re- 
publicans were  his  opponents.  He  battled 
with  President  Herbert  Hoover  during  the 
1930s  over  the  collapse  of  farm  prices.  He 
blistered  Esipa  Taft  Benson,  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower's secretary  of  agriculture,  during  the 
1950s.  ^ 

Centered  In  his  lifetime  was  much  of  the 
excitement,  frustration,  and  progress  of  the 
entire  Twentieth  Century  era  In  Iowa. 

He  was  a  key  man  in  the  organization  of 
the  National  Farmers  Organization  (N.F.O.) 
in  1955.  Characteristically,  he  had  differences 
with  the  N  J-.O.  leadership. 

As  a  young  state  senator  In  1903,  he  be- 
came part  of  Gov.  Albert  Cummins'  team  of 
"Progressives"  which  finally  broke  dominance 
of  the  railroads  over  Iowa  politics. 

During  his  one  term  as  governor  occurred 
the  so-called   "cow  war  "  In  eastern  Iowa. 

CALLED    OUT    GUARD 

That  "war"  consisted  of  an  uprising  of 
farmers  who  objected  to  mandatory  testing 
of  cattle  for  tuberculosis.  Mr.  Turner  had  to 
call  out  the  National  Guard,  which  con- 
verged on  Tipton  to  guard  veterinarians 
charged  with  the  task  of  cattle-testing. 

Also  while  he  was  governor,  the  worst  agri- 
cultural depression  of  modern  times  deep- 
ened, as  did  the  widespread  business  and 
Industrial  depression. 

Governor  Turner  made  two  trips  to  .Wash- 
ington, where  he  warned  President  Hoover 
that  something  had  to  be  done  to  halt  the 
downward  trend  which  engulfed  banks  by 
the  hundreds,  resulted  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  lowans  losing  their  farms  through  fore- 
closure, brought  corn  down  to  12  cents  a 
bushel  and  saw  unemployment  grow  to  dis- 
astrous proportions. 

Mr.  Hoover,  however,  did  not  believe  the 
situation  was  quite  as  bad  as  painted  by  the 
plain-speaking  Iowa  governor. 

The  election  of  1932  followed  and  both 
Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Turner  went  dwwn  to 
defeat  in  a  Democratic  landslide. 

Mr.  Turner  was  a  Corning  merchant  orlg- 
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Inally   and   an   Adams   County   farmer  with 
large  holdings. 

He  was  born  Mar.  17.  1877,  on  a  farm  near 
Corning.  In  addition  to  farm  chores,  he 
clerked  as  a  boy  in  a  general  store  opened 
by  his  father  In  1868. 

LIBERAL    TENDENCIES 

The  elder  Turner  was  a  Civil  War  veteran 
and  a  rockbound  Republican,  and  waa 
troubled  at  times  by  his  son's  apparently 
liberal  tendencies. 

"Don't  stray  too  far  from  the  bugle,  boy," 
the  father  warned.  In  those  days,  most  war 
veterans  believed  you  had  to  be  a  Republican 
to  be  a  loyal  American. 

The  late  governor's  full  name  was  Daniel 
Webster  Turner,  but  he  never  was  known  as 
anything  but  Dan  W.  Turner. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  from  the  old 
Corning  Academy  in  1898.  he  enlisted  In  the 
Army  for  service  in  the '  Spanish- American 
war.  He  served  In  the  Philippines. 

His  fighting  qualities  Included  expertness 
with  his  fists.  He  won  the  boxing  champion- 
ship of  his  division,  although  he  suffered  a 
broken  nose  that  remained  a  facial  charac- 
teristic the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  Joined  the  Iowa  National  Guard  when 
he  came  home  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major 
before  resigning  10  years  later. 

Mr.  Turner  was  elected  state  senator  from 
the  old  Adams-Taylor  district  In  1903.  He 
was  26  years  old,  the  youngest  lowan  ever 
elected  to  the  Senate  up  to  that  time. 

CONSTANT    WARFARE 

He  served  six  years  In  the  Senate  as  a 
member  of  the  Progressives,  who  engaged  in 
constant  warfare  with  the  "Standpatters"  for 
control  of  the  Republican  Party. 

While  he  was  a  senator,  the  Progressives 
forced  the  adoption  of  the  direct  primary  for 
nominating  major  party  candidates  for  office. 
The  practice  of  railroads  corrupting  politi- 
cians and  others  with  free  passes  also  came 
to  an  end. 

He  was  one  of  the  finest  public  speakers  of 
his  time  and  he  keynoted  Republican  state 
conventions  three  times. 

During  World  War  I  he  served  as  a  Y.M  C.A. 
secretary  in  France  In  World  War  n  he 
worked  with  the  War  Production  Board  In 
Washington. 

Agriculture  was  in  deep  trouble  in  1928. 
Prices  were  low  and  many  banks  already  had 
been  forced  to  close  beginning  with  the  col- 
lapse that  took  place  in  rural  areas  begin- 
ning in  1920. 

LEFT    CONVENTION 

By  1928  Mr.  Turner,  the  late  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace and  Other  Irked  Midwestern  farm  leaders 
went  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  demand  support  foi 
agricultural  relief. 

Mr.  Wallace  left  that  convention  and  be- 
came a  Democrat.  He  later  was  U.S.  secretary 
of  agriculture  and  vice-president  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  T^imer  was  one  of  four  speakers  at  the 
Kansas  City  convention  who  demanded 
greater  Republican  recognition  and  support 
for  the  farmer.  He  helped  draft  a  minority 
report  setting  out  such  a  goal.  The  conven- 
tion nominated  Mr.  Hoover.  Mr.  Turner  de- 
cided to  stay  with  the  party. 

In  1930  he  ran  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  governor.  He  won  the  nomination 
and  was  elected. 

A  key  plank  in  his  platform  was  adoption  of 
a  state  income  tax  as  a  form  of  "property  tax 
relief."  The  1931  Legislature  did  not  enact 
such  a  law,  but  the  1933-1934  Legislature 
did,  and  a  sales  and  corporation  tax  as  well. 

Mr.  Turner  won  election  by  2-1  In  1930 
over  the  late  Fred  Hagemann,  a  Waverly 
Democrat  The  vote  was  Turner  364,000, 
Hagemann  184,000. 

DATS    NUMBERED 

Republican  days  were  numbered  In  1932, 
however.  Roosevelt  carried  Iowa  for  presi- 
dent   by    184.000    votes    that    year,    and    the 
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margin  helped  the  late  Clyde  L.  Herring,  a 
Democrat,  to  defeat  Mr.  Turner  by  53,000 
votes. 

Mr.  Turner  came  back  in  1934  to  win  a 
bitter  battle  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  governor  over  Robert  Colfiesh  of  Des 
Moines,  Clarence  Knutson  of  Clear  Lake  and 
Wallace  Short  of  Sioux  City. 

Mr.  Turner  campaigned  against  the  sales 
tax  that  year.  But  the  Democratic  tide  was 
still  strong  and  Mr.  Herring  was  re-elected 
by  74.000  votes. 

Mr.  Turner  never  ran  for  office  again,  al- 
though southwestern  Iowa  Republicans  al- 
ways felt  that  he  could  have  been  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Seventh  Congressional  dis- 
trict had  he  wanted  to  become  a  candidate. 
Some  Republicans  who  did  not  see  eye-to-eye 
with  him  were  Just  as  glad  that  he  did  not 
run. 

One  mark  of  his  independent  thinking  was 
his  activity  in  behalf  of  Republican  Elsen- 
hower for  president  In  the  1952  election  and 
his  backing  for  Democrat  Adlal  Stevenson  for 
president  against  Elsenhower  In  1956. 

Mr.  Turner  was  the  oldest  of  eight  living 
former  governors  of  Iowa. 

His  death  leaves  former  Senator  Bourke 
Hlckenlooper  as  the  dean  of  former  governors. 
He  served  from  1943  to  1946. 


CHILD  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1969 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce today  legislation  to  eliminate 
dangerous  toys  from  the  marketplace. 

This  important  legislation  is  a  result 
of  work  done  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety.  The  Commis- 
sion has  considered  the  effect  of  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Child  Protection  Act  of 
1966,  and  found  serious  shortcomings. 
Briefly,  these  are : 

First.  The  present  legislation  is  ef- 
fectively limited  to  hazards  caused  by 
pressurized  and  flammable  toys  and  oth- 
er articles  intended  for  use  by  children. 
Mechanical,  electrical,  and  thermal  haz- 
ards are  not  covered. 

Second.  Even  with  these  additions, 
there  is  a  serious  question  of  whether 
the  Hazardous  Substances  Act  is  the 
proper  legislative  vehicle  to  provide 
safety  in  design  of  toys  and  other  arti- 
cles used  by  children. 

Third.  There  is  also  serious  doubt  as 
to  whether  that  act  is  being  fully  and 
properly  enforced. 

This  proposed  legislation  is,  therefore, 
an  interim  measure,  suggested  by  the 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  cover  the 
more  obvious  omissions  of  present  law. 
When  the  Commission  completes  its 
work,  or  even  before  that  time,  I  hope 
that  we  can  consider  a  more  compre- 
hensive bill,  drawing  on  the  Commis- 
sion's excellent  work,  to  provide  better 
protection   for  children. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  covers  only 
the  first  point  raised  above:  extension 
of  the  present  legislation  on  hazards 
to  include  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
thermal. 

It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,    and   Welfare,    through   the 


Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  to  ban 
as  hazardous  those  toys  and  other  prod- 
ucts used  by  children  which  possess 
mechanical,  electrical,  and  thermal  qual- 
ities which  are  intrinsically  dangerous. 
It  does  not  allow  premarketing  control 
of  such  products,  which  might  be  de- 
sirable but  which  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  does  not  allow  either  for  the 
products  already  covered.  Instead,  the 
Secretary,  following  established  admin- 
istrative procedures,  would  ban  such 
dangerous  products  after  they  appear 
in  the  marketplace. 

Such  interim  and  limited  coverage 
will,  nonetheless,  provide  important  pro- 
tection, according  to  the  testimony  heard 
by  the  Product  Safety  Commission. 

CHEMISTRY  SETS 

The  Commission  report  on  this  in- 
terim legislation  told  this  story: 

Testifying  at  Commission  hearings  In 
Boston,  Mr.  Morris  Kaplan,  Technical  Di- 
rector of  Consumers'  Union,  presented  the 
Commission  with  an  array  of  toys  which  had 
proven  defective  and  unreasonably  danger- 
ous according  to  standards  of  that  organi- 
zation. He  recalled  items  previously  Judged  by 
Consumers'  Union  to  be  "Not  Acceptable", 
including: 

(I)  Three  models  (of  electronic  science 
kits)  ,  .  .  used  regular  house  current,  stepped 
down  In  voltage  by  means  of  a  transformer. 
But  there  still  were  dangerously  live  termi- 
nals that  were  either  exposed  or  easily  got- 
ten at. 

(II)  A  sled  we  tested  had  sharp-edge  hooks 
on  the  ends  of  the  runners  that  made  them 
dangerous, 

(III)  Chemistry  sets  were  found  with  In- 
adequate or  nonexistent  caution   labels. 

(Iv)  A  compressed  air  bazooka  gun  toy, 
no  longer  being  made,  that  produced  sound 
levels  of  157dB,  1  foot  from  the  muzzle  and 
145dB  at  the  place  where  the  child's  ear 
would  be  when  he  fired  the  gun,  enough  to 
cause  concern  about  permanent  Impairment 
of  a  child's  hearing. 

(v)  Jequlrlty  beans  In  necklaces.  Jewelry, 
rosaries  and  dolls'  eyes.  A  single  bead,  chewed 
and  swallowed  by  a  child  might  be  fatal. 
Only  two  weeks  ago,  some  Jewelry  that  used 
such  beans  was  voluntarily  recalled  by  one 
company  that  had  been  selling  It. 

(vl)  Sharp  stones  In  baby  rattles  that  are 
easily  broken. 

(vll)  Baby  teethers  containing  water  con- 
taminated with  conform  bacteria  inside  the 
plastic  ring.  This,  though  not  In  Itself  a  seri- 
ous health  hazard,  is  a  generally  accepted 
signal  of  unsanitary  handling  during  manu- 
facture that  might  just  as  easily  result  in 
dangerous  contamination. 

(vlll)  A  toy  containing  a  non-toxic  alumi- 
num powder  mixed  with  plastic  pellets  and 
used  as  an  easily  erasable  sketching.  Its 
easily  shattered  glass  cover  plate  could  be 
mistaken  for  an  unbreakable  plastic  cover- 
ing. 

VOLUNTARY    STANDARDS 

Commenting  on  this  situation,  the 
Commission  report  added: 

Mr.  Kaplan  noted  that  a  number  of  the 
Items  were  already  covered  by  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  and  could  therefore  no  longer 
be  sold  legally:  ^  ^    .^ 

"But  most  of  them  are  not  covered  by  the 
Act  since  It  excludes  physical  hazards.  Fur- 
thermore the  regulations  under  the  Act  have 
exempted  a  number  of  products,  such  as 
chemistry  sets,  on  the  assumption  that  they 
would  be  used  by  older  children  and  with  the 
approval  of  a  knowing  parent,  an  assump- 
tion that  Is  at  least  questionable." 
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Can  we  rely  on  voluntary  standards 
of  the  toymakers?  The  Commission  re- 
port states: 

In  addressing  himself  to  the  question  of 
need  for  such  legislation  In  light  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  voluntary  standards  groups.  Mr. 
Kaplan  expressed  his  dlslUuslonment  with 
those  groups  The  deliberative  processes  in- 
volved in  voluntary  standards-making  were 
characterized  as  long  and  drawn  out;  and 
their  end  results  minimal.  In  referring  to 
the  safety  Standards  Committee  of  the  Toy 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Mr.  Kaplan  noted 
that  the  Committee  claims  to  work  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  National  Safety  Council  to 
eliminate  specific  hazards  In  toys  which  have 
been  brought  to  Its  attention  by  members 
of  the  consuming  public.  Yet,  he  has  been 
consistently  unsuccessful  In  his  efforts  to 
ascertain  what  the  safety  requirements  of 
the  Safety  Standards  Committee  are,  how 
they  are  established,  and  how  they  are  en- 
forced : 

"Nor  am  I  aware  of  any  efforts  by  the 
manufacturers  of  toys  we  consider  unsafe, 
nor  of  the  Association  to  do  any  thing  about 
them;  nor  might  I  add  has  the  National 
Safety  Council's  Committee  on  toys  ever 
looked  Into  our  findings,  and  this  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  Indicate  that  they  use  all 
sources  of  Input  to  find  unsafe  toys. 

"We  have  been  publishing  reports  on  toys 
for  many,  many  years.  In  no  Instance  am  I 
aware  of  the  National  Safety  Council's  tak- 
ing any  action  with  regard  to  those  pub- 
lished reports." 


This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not 
solve  all  problems  of  hazardous  toys  or 
other  objects  used  by  children.  Even 
when  we  pass  this  bill,  which  I  hope  will 
be  soon,  we  will  be  dealing  with  a  de- 
fective instrument  in  an  important  area 
of  public  health  and  safety. 

Good  consumer  protection  will  not 
come  from  more  patchwork  laws,  from 
more  agencies  involved  in  more  scattered 
programs,  or  from  the  generally  unco- 
ordinated approach  we  take  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  consumer  protection. 

But  until  we  establish  the  proper 
mechanism  for  consumer  protection— 
which  I  believe  must  be  a  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs— we  must  proceed  as 
best  we  can  with  the  important,  if  in- 
terim solutions,  represented  by  the  Child 
Protection  Act  of  1969. 


SHOULD    CHURCHES    BE    ALLOWED 
TO  DO  BUSINESS  TAX  FREE? 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  21.  1969 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  O.  K.  Armstrong, 
who  is  now  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  recently  had 
published  in  the  March  edition  of  that 
periodical  an  article  entitled  "Should 
Churches  Be  Allowed  To  Do  Business 
Tax  FV66?" 

In  his  writings,  my  friend,  fellow 
churchman,  and  former  patient,  presents 
a  discussion  of  the  church's  new-found 
roll  in  the  world  of  business  and  offers 
some  arguments  on  why  they  should  be 
taxed  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other 
enterprise. 
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I  commend  this!  article  to  all  Members 
and  citizens  Intefested  In  the  pressing 
problem  of  tax  iiBform,  and  Include  it 
In  the  Record  : 

Shoutj)     Chttrches     Be     Allowid     To     Do 
BusuTMs  Tax  Prix? 
(By  O.  H.  Armstrong) 

In  1953  three  cnurches  of  Bloomington, 
111.— the  First  Baptist,  the  First  Christian 
and  the  Second  Ptesbyterlan — bought  the 
Blltmore  Hotel  lii  Dajrton,  Ohio,  for 
$3,600,000.  mostly  oni  credit.  They  then  leased 
back  the  hotel  to  ^  firm  made  up  princi- 
pally of  the  original!  owners.  This  Ann  oper- 
ated It.  paying  the  ahurches  $250,000  annual 
rent.  For  the  churcljes,  this  was  tax-exempt 
Income,  and  they  uied  part  of  it  to  pay  off 
the  purchase.  I 

This  type  of  tran^tlon  Is  often  called  a 
"bootstrap  sale,"  be<»ause  In  effect  the  busi- 
ness buys  Itself.  Thq  advantages?  As  tax  ex- 
pert H.  Vernon  Scot*  has  pointed  out  In  tes- 
timony before  the  ftouse  Ways  and  Means 
Committee:  1)  Th*  seller  Is  able  to  ask 
a  higher  price  for  1  his  business  than  he 
could  get  elsewhere]  and  so  realizes  a  big 
profit — taxed  at  the]  low  capital-gains  rate. 
2)  The  leasing  corporation  gets  a  high  re- 
turn-on a-9iBall  Investment.  3)  The  church 
gets  a  profitable  bu^ness — and  the  Income, 
tax-free — with  no  rl»lc  and  little  If  any  In- 
vestment. Everyone  benefits  except  the  gov- 
ernment, which  loses la  source  of  tax  revenue 
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and  all  cltlzen-taxpaters,  who  must  take  up 
the  slack.  j 

The  whole  procedire  Is  entirely  legal.  It 
Is  a  tax-avoidance  plan  for  tke  business  en- 
terprise, which  the  (ihurch  covers  with  the 
blanket  of  its  own  flax  exemption.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Co<<e  specifically  permits 
churches — unlike  otlier  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations such  as  orphatiages,  charitable  fovin- 
datlons  and  hospitals — to  engage  In  com- 
petitive, money-maklig  businesses,  unrelated 
to  their  religious  purposes,  without  paying 
one  cent  of  income  ^ax.  Further,  churches 
are  excused  from  fling  any  disclosure  of 
properties  or  income  tt  any  kind. 

Taking  advantage  ctf  these  provisions,  nu- 
merous churches  an4  religious  orders  have 


plunged  Into  the  worl 
back  arrangements, 
poratlons  (set  up  to 
all  profits  to  the  ch_ 
ship  and  operation  o 
They  now  own  busln 


of  business — by  lease 
use  of  "feeder"  cor- 
a  business  and  give 
ch),  by  direct  owner- 
commercial  ventures. 
IS  bloclcs  In  every  ma- 


jor city.  They  own  apartments,  restaurants 
radio  stations,  manifacturing  and  food- 
processing  plants,  ri;etracks,  even  liquor 
stores.  They  produce  blastlcs,  textiles,  dairy 
products,  Ures.  trucksJ  fishing  lures.  And  the 
profits  are  all  tax-free 


Behind  the  Pavoral 
cording  to  the    1968 
Churches,    there    are 


!e  Discrimination.  Ac- 
'earbook  of  American 
about    240    religious 


bodies  in   the  United  States.  They  have  a 

total  membership  of  kbout   124  million or 

62  percent  of  all  Americans.  The  members 
worship  in  some  3301)00  sanctuaries,  from 
cathedrals  to  small  hobses.  and  give  an  esti- 
mated $9  billion  a  year  to  these  headquarters. 
The  First  Amendment  to  the  US  Con- 
stitution prohibits  the  government  from 
passing  laws  "respecting  an  establishment  of 
reUglon."  And  since  thfe  power  to  tax  Implies 

some  power  of  contro     

of  worship  have  never 


traditionally  houses 
leen  taxed  in  America. 

and  the  District  of 
xempt  from  property 

and  other  facilities 
ies. 


Moreover,   all  50  stat 
Columbia  specifically 
taxation  all  sanctuarl 
used  for  religious  purp 

However,  property— Whether  real  or  per- 
sonal—used by  churdhes  for  competitive 
business  enterprises  Mas  no  constitutional 
basis  for  exemption  frdm  taxation.  The  laws 
which  permit  this  favorable  discrimination 
can  be  changed,  and  many  responsible  rell 
glous  leaders,  as  well  ak  many  overburdened 
taxpayers,  now  urge  thkt  It  be  done 


Church  business  ventures  generally  fall 
Into  one  or  more  of  these  three  categortee: 
1.  Real  Estate.  By  analyzing  the  tax  rolU 
In  14  U.S.  cities  and  extrapolating  from  those 
figures,  Dr.  Martin  A.  Larson,  author  of  the 
authoritative  Church  Wealth  and  Business 
Income,  has  estimated  the  value  of  tax-ex- 
empt church  property  In  1968  at  •loa.S  bil- 
lion— up  26  percent  In  the  last  four  years. 
Larson  computes  that  this  Item  alone,  the 
tax  exemption  on  real  estnte,  cost  U.S.  tax- 
payers $2.2  billion  last  year! 

In  some  states,  church-owned  businesses 
do  pay  a  property  tax;  In  others,  they  are 
exempt  even  from  this  assessment.  Many 
churches  have  acquired  large  tracts  of  real 
estate.  In  1939,  a  church  purchased  a  121- 
acre  tract  near  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  after 
one  body  was  burled  In  the  tract,  the  land 
was  classified  as  a  cemetery,  which  reduced 
Its  taxes.  In  27  years,  the  land  appreciated 
In  value  many  times  over.  All  but  ten  acres  of 
It  was  then  sold  to  the  city,  at  a  high  profit 
to  the  church — completely  exempt  from  cap- 
Ital-galns  taxes. 

In  downtown  Chicago  stands  the  22-story 
Chicago  Temple,  owned  by  the  Methodist 
Church.  Several  lower  fioors  are  used  for 
worship  and  church-related  purposes;  the 
other  fioors  are  rented  for  commercial  use. 
The  Methodist  Church  pays  a  property 
tax  on  the  commercial  portion  of  the  build- 
ing— but  no  federal  Income  tax  on  the  rent 
receipts  of  $250,000  a  year. 

Many  church-related  colleges  have  state 
charters  stipulating  that  their  properties 
shall  remain  forever  tax-free.  William  Jewell 
College,  for  example,  a  Baptist-related  school 
at  Liberty,  Mo.,  owns  business  realty  In 
many  Missouri  communities — all  tax- 
exempt. 

Hundreds  of  such  Investments  are  speed- 
ing the  erosion  of  the  tax  base  In  communi- 
ties across  the  country,  at  a  time  when  the 
revenue  need  for  schools  and  other  essential 
public  services  has  become  acute.  "If  the 
trend  Is  not  checked,  we  may  expect  half  or 
more  of  all  property  to  be  tax-exempt  within 
25  years — and  more  than  half  of  that  will 
belong  to  churches,"  says  C.  Stanley  Lowell, 
associate  director  of  Americans  United  for 
Separation  of  Church  &  State. 

2.  Profit-Making  Enterprises.  Each  year, 
churches  acquire  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  property  through  gifts  and  bequests:  se- 
curities, real  estate,  thriving  businesses. 
Their  tax-exemption  advantage  makes  It 
tempting  for  the  church  to  retain  and  oper- 
ate the  business  enterprises.  In  addition, 
churches  sometimes  Invest  directly  In  secular 
businesses. 

The  Cathedral  of  Tomorrow,  an  Independ- 
ent church  In  Akron,  Ohio,  owns  a  shopping 
center,  an  electronics  company,  a  plastics  and 
wire  plant,  an  apsirtment  complex,  and  a 
girdle  factory.  A  Trapplst  monastery  In  Ken- 
tucky sells  fruitcake,  cheese.  Canadian  bacon 
and  beef-sausage  sticks  by  mall.  A  church 
organization  owns  two  major  garbage  dumps 
outside  Chicago,  and  leases  them  to  a  refuse 
collector. 

Christ's  Church  of  the  Golden  Rule,  near 
WUlits.  Calif.,  purchased  a  luxurious  ranch — 
once  the  home  of  Seablscult  and  other 
famous  race  horses.  The  church  members 
(some  125  In  number)  live  there  while  oper- 
ating it  as  a  business.  They  also  own  and 
operate  a  $500,000  motel  and  several  other 
enterprises,  all  exempt  from  federal  taxation. 
Printing  of  publications  for  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  churches  (recently  merged 
Into  the  United  Methodist  Church)  used  to 
require  most  of  the  space  In  a  four-story 
building  In  Dayton,  Ohio.  When  Improved 
printing  methods  made  much  of  that  space 
redundant,  the  denominational  oflJclals  ob- 
tained contracts  to  print  a  brand  of  trading 
stamps. 

The  money  Involved  In  these  business  op- 
erations can  be  considerable.  In  Washington. 
D.C..  Watergate,  a  new  $70-mllllon  high-rise 


luxury  apartment  complex  beside  the  Po- 
tomac River,  was  financed  by  an  Italy-based 
real-estate  company  in  which  the  Vatican 
Is  said  to  have  controlling  Interest.  Profits 
accruing  to  the  church  In  thU  venture  are 
exempt  from  federal  taxes. 

There  are  now  some  2200  tax-exempt  nurs- 
ing and  retirement  homes  in  operation. 
Where  these  are  operated  for  the  welfare  of 
needy  patrons,  on  a  non-profit  basis,  they  are 
properly  tax-exempt.  But  increasing  num- 
bers of  churches  are  using  their  tax-exempt 
status  to  t\irn  them  Into  money-making  en- 
terprUes.  In  some  cases,  entry  fees  may  run 
as  high  as  $60,000  plus  monthly  charges  of 
several  hundred  dollars,  and  the  church  may 
amortize  the  entire  facility  within  five  or  six 
years. 

For  federal  and  state  governments,  church- 
owned  and  church-operated  businesses  rep- 
resent a  large  loss  of  revenue— the  taxes 
that  would  be  collected  If  the  enterprises 
were  run  by  competitive  private  Industry. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  calculate  the  loss  exactly, 
but  responsible  estimates  put  it  at  $6.5  bil- 
lion a  year. 

3.  Lease-Back  Operations.  The  lease-back 
device,  exemplified  by  the  Dayton  Blltmore 
Hotel  deal,  is  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
ways  for  churches  and  other  tax-exempt  In- 
stitutions to  make  money.  An  Item  In  the 
Prentice-Hall  Executive  Tax  Report  reads: 
"Have  you  put  a  price  on  your  business? 
You  may  be  able  to  double  it — by  selling  to 
a  charity."  And  an  ad  In  The  Wall  Street 
Journal:  "Highly  respected  charitable  fund 
(non-profit)  will  purchase  closely  held  com- 
panies with  minimum  pre-tax  profit  of 
$250,000.  Financial  and  other  benefits  very 
rewarding." 

Any  church  organization,  however  small, 
can  make  use  of  this  tax  advantage.  For 
example,  an  enterprising  execuUve  of  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  together  with  two  mlnUters, 
organized  the  "Stratford  Retreat  House," 
which  assumed  churchly  functions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  literature  of  the  Retreat  House, 
Its  managers  purchased,  as  a  church,  on 
lease-back  arrangements,  several  businesses, 
principally  electronics  firms. 

Yet,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  refused 
to  close  this  loophole  In  the  tax  laws,  and 
Congress  has  rejected  legislation  that  would 
eliminate  It. 

Voices  for  Reform.  Some  churches  Justify 
their  Involvement  In  unrelated  businesses 
on  the  ground  that  all  profits  are  fed  back 
into  church  work,  religious  programs  and 
good  causes.  But  most  religious  leaders  now 
seem  to  take  a  different  view.  They  would 
advocate  keeping  the  tax  exemption  on  pas- 
sive Income — as  from  stocks,  bonds,  Interest 
and  rents.  But  they  would  eliminate  tax 
exemption  where  a  church  actively  engages 
in  business  projects  for  profit. 

"Our  churches  are  morally  bound  to  take 
the  lead  to  eliminate  operations  that  force 
unfair  competition  upon  private,  tax-paying 
Industry,"  says  the  Rev.  Clyde  W.  Taylor, 
general  director  of  the  National  Association 
of  Evangelicals,  comprising  40  denomina- 
tions. 

"Earnings  from  businesses  that  have  no 
direct  connection  with  the  religious  pvirpose 
of  the  church  should  pay  Income  taxes,  re- 
gardless of  how  that  income  Is  used,"  agreed 
a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Baptist  Joint 
Committee  on  Public  Affairs. 

A  1966  study  document  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  which  represents  about 
half  of  the  Protestant  church  membership 
In  the  United  States,  concluded:  "Existing 
tax  exemptions  for  unrelated  business  In- 
come of  a  church  or  church-related  service 
agency  should  be  discontinued." 

Similar  recommendations  have  been  made 
by  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis.  The  Washington 
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Neiosletter,  publication  of  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Men.  In  May  1967  de- 
clared: "To  require  churches  to  pay  taxes 
on  their  corporate  profits  would  remove  the 
undemocratic  advantage  they  now  enjoy  In 
competing  with  corporations  and  small  busi- 
ness." 

Thus,  there  Is  a  clear  mandate  for  reform. 
Congress,  with  the  cooperation  of  church 
leaders  of  all  creeds,  should  take  action  on 
this  matter  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


SOUTH    AFRICA:    STUDENTS    PLAN 
NEW  PROTESTS 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 
SODTH  Africa  :  Students  Plan  New  Protests 

Cape  Town.  April  6. — Students  at  South 
Africa's  four  English-language  universities 
will  begin  dally  demonstrations  on  Monday 
which  will  reach  a  climax,  on  16  April,  with 
mass  meetings  and  the  extinguishing  of  sym- 
bolic torches  of  academic  freedom. 

The  students'  protests  are  directed  at  the 
Government's  deprivation  10  years  ago  of  the 
universities'  right  to  admit  non-white  stu- 
dents, and  the  establishment  of  separate 
'ethnic'  colleges  for  non-whites;  the  depor- 
tation of  white  student  leaders  last  year  from 
South  Africa;  and  the  suspension  of  a  total 
of  43  African  students  from  the  Fort  Hare 
ethnic  college  during  the  past  eight  months. 
The  biggest  demonstration  will  be  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Wltwatersand  (Johannesburg), 
where  the  governing  council  has  agreed  to 
shut  down  the  entire  university  Tor  three  lec- 
ture periods  (about  three  hours)  on  16  April. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  students  and  staff 
on  16  March,  the  Principal,  I*rofes8or  O.  Boz- 
zoli,  will  read  a  declaration.  Day  and  night 
vigils  will  be  kept  around  a  torch  of  academic 
freedom  and  students  will  invade  the  central 
city  area  and  distribute  leaflets  explaining 
their  actions  to  citizens.  Teach-ins  and  semi- 
nars will  also  be  held. 

The  other  universities  at  which  demon- 
strations will  be  held  are  Cape  Town.  Rhodes 
(Grahamstown)  and  Natal  (Durban  and  Ma- 
rltzburg) .  None  of  the  Afrikaans-language 
universities,  whose  students  are  mostly  Gov- 
ernment supporters,  are  taking  part  in  the 
protests.  Protests  had  been  planned  for  the 
start  of  the  academic  year  on  3  March,  but, 
after  interviewing  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Mr.  Louwrens  Muller.  and  receiving  cer- 
tain "assurances"  from  him  regarding  student 
passports,  deportations  and  police  "intimida- 
tions," student  leaders  called  the  protests  off. 

ORDERLY   MANNER 

The  relationship  soon  broke  down,  bow- 
ever,  and  Mr.  Muller  then  warned  the  stu- 
dents publicly  that  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  follow  the  example  of  students  overseas 
and  cause  unrest.  Another  Cabinet  Minister 
said  the  Government  would  not  hesitate  to 
call  out  the  Army. 

Replying  to  these  warnings  today,  Mr.  Dun- 
can Innes,  president  of  the  National  Union 
of  South  African  Students,  said:  "We  know 
now  where  we  stand.  We  cannot  expect  the 
right  to  express  our  points  of  view  without 
fearing  retribution  of  the  most  vicious  kind. 
Yet  our  points  of  view  will  continue  to  be 
expressed." 

He  added:  "We  will  make  our  view  known 
on  the  disgraceful  suspension  of  students 
from  Fort  Hare  college,  on  the  deportations 
of  student  leaders,  and  above  all,  on  the  un- 
democratic university  system  which  exists  In 
South  Africa. 
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"The  fact  that  our  universities  now  exist 
for  white  students  only,  that  non-white  stu- 
dents now  receive  an  Inferior  education  to 
white  students,  that  the  new  legislation  nam- 
ing these  tribal  colleges  as  full  universities  is 
the  most  absurd  piece  of  legislation  yet 
passed  In  the  country  concerning  education, 
since  these  colleges  bear  no  resemblance  to 
true  universities — all  these  facts  will  be  made 
known." 

Mr.  Innes  said  the  students  would  express 
their  views  "In  an  orderly  and  dlgnlfled  man- 
ner, as  has  always  been  our  practice.  ...  As 
the  future  leaders  of  South  Africa,  we  feel  it 
is  Important  the  country  should  know  what 
we  are  thinking." 

In  a  circular  to  student  organisations  to- 
day, Mr.  Innes  says  it  Is  hoped  the  "tribal" 
colleges  (the  three  ethnic  colleges  for  Afri- 
cans, one  for  Coloureds  and  one  for  Indians) 
will  support  the  protests  arranged  for  the 
next  10  days,  but  he  adds:  "This  is  very  diffi- 
cult in  view  of  police  activities  on  these  cam- 
puses and  of  Government  control." 


RURAL  COMMUNITY  PLANNING 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  of  the  day  is  the 
overcrowding  of  our  cities  and"  lack  of 
job  opportunities  that  results  from  too 
great  an  input  of  manpower  in  one  con- 
centrated area.  We  must  place  more  em- 
phasis on  the  work  force  in  local  com- 
munities and  on  providing  local  industry 
with  a  base  on  which  to  expand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  letter  to 
the  editor  that  appeared  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  on  March  27,  1969.  The  letter 
was  written  by  Worthington  J.  Thomp- 
son, of  Salisbury,  Md.  Mr.  Thomjison 
points  out  that  by  raising  the  standard 
of  living  in  communities  we  can  help  sta- 
bilize the  population  shift  as  well  as  at- 
tract new  industry : 

Sir.  In  the  early  Seventies  the  Job  of  stabi- 
lization of  the  work  force  In  small  towns  and 
new  communities  In  rural  America  will  be- 
come as  Important,  in  the  achievement  of 
our  national  imperatives  of  social  Justice  and 
economic  health  for  all,  as  the  massive  effort 
that  will  be  needed  in  the  cities. 

Many  opportunities  now  exist  In  rural  areas 
for  creation  of  self-contained  communities. 
The  challenge  to  private  initiative  Is  to  rec- 
ognize these  opportunities  and  to  exploit 
them  by  enlisting  for  maximum  beneficial 
Impact  the  best  combination  of  federal  and 
private  programs,  as  well  as  state  and  local 
cooperation.  The  challenge  to  government  is 
to  streamline  its  programs;  to  help  discover 
the  opportunities  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
private  sector  In  their  benign  exploitation. 

A  work  force  fiourishes  under  good  living 
conditions  In  economically  viable  communi- 
ties, which  translates  into  Jobs,  housing,  in- 
fra-structure and  good  government.  In  most 
rural  areas  the  work  force  Is  characterized 
by  low  income  and  substandard  housing,  a 
condition  In  the  correction  of  which  arises 
the  opportunity  to  recognize  potential  com- 
munity development  situations. 

A  first  step  in  stabilizing  the  rural  work 
force  is  to  concentrate  It  in  good  housing  as 
a  part  of  a  planned  community,  utilizing  fed- 
eral programs  for  low  and  moderate  income 
family  housing,  new  towns  and  economic  de- 
velopment. Once  this  step  Is  taken  or 
planned,  the  successive  steps  will  seem  to 
fall  Into  place. 
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As  a  consequence  new  industry  will  come. 
The  work  force  will  upgrade.  Young  people 
will  find  Jobs  at  home  and  will  not  migrate 
to  the  problem-ridden  cities.  The  lure  of  Jobs 
at  home  will  bring  back  former  residents 
now  contributing  to  the  problems  of  the 
cities.  Immediate  gains  will  be  made  in  real 
estate  and  construction. 

If  the  scale  of  effort  to  stabilize  the  work 
force  is  large  enough,  and  carefully  planned 
so  as  not  to  build  new  plums,  our  private 
enterprise  system  will  have  proved  anew  Its 
Irrepressible  strength  and  vitality  and  we 
win  have  made  acceptable  progress  In  achiev- 
ing our  national  imperatives. 


DESTINED  OR  DETERMINED? 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  past  few  years,  we  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  a  flood  of  negativism.  Each 
of  America's  faults  has  been  waved  be- 
fore us  and  we  have  been  made  aware 
of  what  is  wrong  In  America  today. 
Nonetheless,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  also  a  great  deal 
that  is  right  with  America  as  well.  One 
of  the  finest  statements  I  have  read  re- 
garding our  national  worth  is  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr., 
the  new  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs.  This  speech 
was  presented  to  the  Culver  City  Jaycees 
honoring  the  five  outstanding  young  men 
of  California  for  1968.  Dick  was  one  of 
California's  "outstanding  yoimg  men" 
and  certainly  exemplifies  the  words  he 
speaks.  In  addition,  he  was  recently 
awarded  the  distinguished  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medal  from  the  Freedoms 
Foundation.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  share  his  comments  with  my 
colleagues : 

Destined  or  Determined? 
(By  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr..  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense   (Public  Affairs),  be- 
fore the  Culver  City  JayCees,  honoring  the 
Five  Outstanding  Young  Men  of  California 
for    the    Year    1968.    International    Hotel, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  29,  1969) 
For  many  years,  no  one  could  run  the  mile 
in    less    than    four    minutes.    Hundreds    of 
athletes  tried  but  all  failed. 

Finally,  a  relatively  obscure  runner  by  the 
name  of  Roger  Bannister  came  along  and 
broke  through  this  barrier  after  many 
attempts. 

Almost  Immediately  after  this  record  was 
set.  other  athletes  came  along  and  they.  too. 
broke  through  the  four  minute  barrier.  To- 
day, running  a  mile  In  less  than  four  min- 
utes Is  quite  commonplace. 

Isn't  It  interesting  that  after  one  athlete 
broke  this  record  after  so  many  years,  many  ■ 
others  Immediately  came  along  and  accom- 
plished the  same  feat. 

I  believe  these  athletes  did  so  simply  be- 
cause they  believed  It  could  be  done.  They 
set  a  goal,  they  worked  hard  to  achieve  that 
goal  and,  through  self-determination,  reached 
that  goal.  * 

To  me,  the  history  of  the  four-minute  mile 
track  record  symbolizes  the  history  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Ever  since  the  first  pilgrim  arrived  more 
than  300  years  ago  Americans  have  sought 
new  goals,  new  oppyortunltles  to  succeed. 

Today  we  continue  to  seek  new  avenues  of 
success,  adding  to  the  achievements  of  the 
past. 
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Moet  of  us  today  siek  to  build  not  destroy. 
For  too  long  we  hbve  stood  by  idly  while 
small  groups  of  sideline  critics  attempt  to 
discredit  America  rather  than  to  improve  It. 
I  would  suggest,  h<^wever.  that  before  these 
Irresponsible  critics  attempt  to  tear  down 
what  they  now  hav(  the  complete  freedom 
to  enjoy,  they  shoulc  be  challenged  to  come 
up  with  something  1  letter. 

Sure,  there  are  pi  oblema  and  legitimate 
grievances  in  Amerlci  today  and  they  must 
be  corrected.  But  let's  never  forget  that 
America  today  has  fiir  more  strengths  than 
weaknesses. 

Our  nation  Is  the  strongest  and  richest 
on  earth.  With  only  s  x  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  we  produ:e  more  than  a  third  of 
all  the  world's  goods  and  services. 

We  spend  billions  itach  year  to  erase  pov- 
erty at  home  and  abroad.  Through  such  gen- 
erosity we  have  brought  more  dignity  and 
equality  to  mankind  than  any  other  gen- 
eration In  history. 

Luxuries  undreamt  d  of  by  princes  and 
potentates  a  generation  ago  are  now  rou- 
tinely available   to  Kost   Americans. 

We  still  do  have  poverty  In  America  but 
it  win  be  pyercome.  What  makes  this  pov- 
erty an  Issue  In  America  Is  not  so  much  that 
It  exists  aznldst  afflu<nce.  Today,  poverty  Is 
an  issue  because  for  tl  e  first  time  in  all  man- 
kind it  may  truly  be  |>osslble  for  one  society 
to  eliminate  povertj — as  a  result  of  Its 
affluence. 

Some  say  that  Ami  rlcan  society  today  is 
a  sick  society.  If  so,  urtxy  do  300,000  immi- 
grants come  to  our  country  each  year  with 
thousands  of  other  ah  sns  turned  away?  They 
don't  think  our  country  Is  sick. 

Within  one  generaticn,  Americans  have  suf- 
fered through  four  wsrs  and  still  have  used 
their  material  wealth  ^o  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  the  victors  and  vanquished  alike. 

Perhaps  Americans  ;oday  have  not  scored 
as  high  as  we  had  hopjd,  but  we  have  scored 
higher  than  ever  before — and  we  are  not 
through  yet. 

Just  think  of  It!  In  less  than  one  genera- 
tion, Americans  have  conquered  scores  of  dis- 
eases from  smallpox  to  polio. 

We  have  built  more  schools  and  hospitals 
than  all  generations  sjnce  the  beginning  of 
time.  Within  one  generation,  we  have  created 
the  automobile,  the  raiio,  the  telephone  and 
the  computer. 

We  have  the  highest  wages  and  the  short- 
est work  weeks.  Barriets  to  Jobs  and  educa- 
tion are  cnunbllng  everywhere. 

Even  our  lower  income  groups  live  far 
better  than  the  abo\  e-average  citizen  In 
most  any  other  countr] . 

Probably  no  other  cduntry  criticizes  Itself 
as  frequently,  or  as  oi^enly,  as  we  do.  This 
has  been  healthy.  Amei  leans  are  always  fac- 
ing up  to  their  problems,  seeking  new  and 
better  solutions   to  thfm. 

Just  like  Roger  Banijlster,  we  set  national 
goals  and  when  one  pliteau  Is  reached,  new 
levels  of  excellence  are  kought. 

With  such  determlnajtlon,  Americans  have 
proved  that  things  could  be  done,  that  dreams 
could  be  embodied  in  adtlon  and  that  a  better 
life  could  be  achieved  provided  we  were  will- 
ing to  work  for  It. 

We  are  proud  of  our  teneroslty  to  the  less 
fortunate,  but  we  should  realize  that  this 
generosity  Is  available  <Jnly  because  someone 
else  achieved,  someone  ^Ise  earned  that  little 
bit  extra  that  he  could  Bhare  with  others. 

Americans    have    alwkys    respected    excel- 
lence, no  matter  how  hu|nble  the  task.  To  me, 
an  excellent  plumber  1^  far  more  admirable 
than  an  Incompetent  p 
To  me,  the  person  w: 
Ing  for  more  to  do  Is 
than  the  person  who  ra 
of  assuming  any  respo: 
For  most  Americans, 
paved    by    an   occasion^ 
However,  most  Amerlcats 'have  managed"to 
use  any  personal  disappointments  as  stepping 
stones  to  achievement,  jin  reality,  the  only 
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difference  between  a  stumbling  block  and  a 
stepping  stone  Is  the  way  they  are  used. 

Tonight  the  California  JayCees  have 
honored  me  for  a  modest  contribution  to  my 
community  and  to  my  country.  Certainly,  I 
am  most  grateful  for  this  recognition. 

But  to  me,  however,  success  Is  over  the 
moment  it  has  arrived.  There  are  new  records 
to  be  broken— new  goals  to  be  reached  and 
new  challenges  to  be  met.. 

Most  of  us  today  are  dedicated  to  assum- 
ing that  challenge.  As  we  do  so.  I  believe  we 
win  succeed — not  because  we  are  destined  to 
succeed — but  rather  because  we  are  deter- 
mined to  succeed. 
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ALVm  MOREaX  BENTLEY 


Dfessor. 

I  Is  constantly  look- 
tar  more  respectable 
lonalizes  his  way  out 
JBlblUtles  at  all. 

tie  road  to  success  Is 
pebble   of   failure. 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  CEDERBERG,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  had  known  AJvin  Morell  Bentley  per- 
sonaUy  since  we  stood  together  In  this 
Chamber  to  take  the  oath  of  office  and 
who  was  closely  associated  with  him 
even  after  he  left  this  body  for  other  pur- 
suits, I  feel  a  deep  loss  in  his  passing. 

Early  in  the  83d  Congress  a  group  of 
freshmen  Congressmen  banded  together 
to  cooperate  in  better  understanding  the 
workings  of  Congress  and  to  study  ma- 
jor legislative  matters  coming  before  us. 
He  and  I  were  members  of  that  group. 
In  our  weekly  meetings  we  came  to  rec- 
ognize Al  Bentley  as  a  man  of  great  love 
for  his  country  and  of  deep  devotion  to 
the  responsibility  placed  upon  him  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  which  he  represented. 
I  was  at  his  side  when  an  assassin's 
wild  bullet  struck  him  as  he  participated 
in  debate  on  legislation  before  this  House 
on    that    fateful    date    in     1954.    His 
strong  determination  to  carry  on  brought 
him  through  that  horrifying  experience 
and  he  completed  four  terms  as  one  of 
our  colleagues.  Seeking  to  enlarge  his 
service,  he  left  this  body,  offering  himself 
to  the  voters  of  Michigan  as  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  the  other  body. 

It  was  indeed  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us  associated  with  him  to  observe  his 
keen  devotion  to  those  principles  in 
which  he  believed  and  his  approach  to 
their  accomplishment. 

Alvin  Bentley  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  principles  of  sound  gov- 
ernment not  only  at  the  national  level 
but  on  the  State  level  as  well.  He  was 
concerned  about  the  inroads  made  by  the 
followers  of  the  Communist  ideology  in 
this  country  and  he  never  faUed  to  speak 
out  against  them  when  an  opportunity 
availed  itself. 

He  became  aware  of  this  menace  while 
serving  In  the  State  Department's  diplo- 
matic corps  and  left  his  post  to  become  a 
a  candidate  for  Congress  where  he  hoped 
he  might  make  a  contribution  toward 
blocking  the  spread  of  this  atheistic 
octopus. 

His  congressional  career  was  charac- 
terized by  a  thoroughness  of  preparation 
that  was  nothing  short  of  remarkable. 
Spending  long  hours  in  research,  he  knew 
his  subject  whenever  he  rose  to  speak 
on  this  floor. 

His  service  did  not  end  when  he  re- 


turned to  Michigan.  As  a  delegate  to 
Michigan's  constitutional  convention  In 
1961  and  1962  he  again  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  of  ability  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  sound  fundamentals  of  gov- 
ernment. He  was  chairman  of  that  con- 
vention's committee  dealing  with  the 
sections  of  the  constitution  pertaining  to 
education. 

Alvin  Bentley  was  different.  That  title 
has  been  given  an  editorial  in  the  Green- 
ville, Mich.,  Daily  News,  on  his  passing. 
It  follows: 

Alvin   Bentley    Was   Duterent 

This  department  has  known  very  few  men 
with  a  greater  desire  to  serve  others  quite  as 
much  as  Alvin  M.  Bentley. 

Born  to  tremendous  wealth  (his  family  sold 
a  truck  company  when  General  Motors  was 
being  put  together  by  W.  C.  Durant  and  took 
GM  stock  rather  than  cash) .  Bentley  had  the 
ability  to  visit  wnth  a  working  man  as  well  as 
a  tycoon. 

This  attribute  helped  him  get  elected  to 
Congress  from  our  district  In  the  fall  of  1952 
Al  had  worked  for  the  State  Department  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  He  decided  to  come 
home  and  seek  public  office. 

He  preceded  his  campaign  by  eyeball  to 
eyeball  confrontations  with  the  voters  Any 
audience  of  one  or  up  was  enough  for  the 
tireless  Bentley  to  engage  In  conversation. 
Soon  there  were  people  who  thought  he  must 
be  living  In  their  own  neighborhoods  rather 
than  In  Owosso. 

Fred  Crawford  of  Saginaw  was  an  en- 
trenched Congressman  whose  big  love  was 
the  House  Insular  Affairs  Committee  In  Gen- 
eral and  the  Virgin  Islands  In  particular  He 
was  a  victim  of  Washlngtonltls  which  meant 
the  local  voters  didn't  see  him. 

Bentley  unseated  the  shocked  Crawford  In 
the  Republican  primary  and  went  on  to  build 
enormous  vote  margins  every  time  he  ran  in 
this  district. 

H.i?!  '^"'■'L^'*  *'  *^^  J°*>  J"«*  "  much  as  he 
did  in  seeking  election.  In  fact  this  area  has 
been  fortunate  In  having  had  three  all  busi- 
ness Congressmen  (Bentley,  Jim  Harvey  and 
Al  Cederberg)  in  the  past  17  years 

Bentley's  father  died  In  World  War  I  and 
the  son  nearly  lost  his  wife  when  fanatics 
invaded  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
started  shooting.  Al  nearly  lost  his  life  from 
a  bullet  wound. 

In  due  time  he  sought  higher  office  but 
never  made  It  at  a  time  when  Michigan  Re- 
publican fortunes  were  at  a  particularly  low 

Spurned  by  the  voters,  BenUey  turned  to 
education.  He  Initiated  and  financed  In  fuU 
coUeT*™  that  enabled  many  people  to  go  to 

Likewise,  he  enjoyed  his  service  as  a  mem- 
M  ents*^^^  University  of  Michigan's  board  of 

His  benefactions  were  legion 

We  were  lucky  to  have  had  him  as  our 
Congressman.  It  can  be  said  that  understand- 
ing the  problems  of  little  people  Isn't  always 
the  chief  attribute  of  the  very  wealthv 

Al  Bentley  was  different. 

Mrs.  Cederberg  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  widow,  his  mother 
and  other  members  of  his  family 


THE  AKOS  SZEKELY  MEMORIAL 
MEDAL 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1969 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently become  aware  of  a  special  award 
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instituted  by  representatives  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens of  Hungarian  descent  to  commemo- 
rate and  perpetuate  national  valor  and 
patriotism.  The  award,  the  Akos  Szekely 
Memorial  Medal,  was  established  on 
October  4,  1968,  and  named  for  Capt, 
Akos  Szekely  who  died  In  action  in  Viet- 
nam on  September  11, 1968. 

I  have  a  special  interest  in  this  award 
inasmuch  as  Captain  Szekely  attended 
high  school  in  my  congressional  district. 
His  record  there  was  outstanding:  he 
excelled  in  scholarship,  in  leadership,  and 
in  athletics.  After  graduation,  he  at- 
tended West  Point  Military  Academy  un- 
der scholarship  granted  on  the  basis  of 
his  prior  record.  Thereafter,  his  military 
and  academic  achievements  were  of 
highest  caliber.  It  is  appropriate  that  a 
medal  for  excellence  in  spirit,  mind,  and 
body  should  be  established  in  his  name, 
and  his  example  Is  to  be  lauded  by  men 
of  every  heritage  who  love  freedom. 

I  am  accordingly  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  brief  biography 
of  Captain  Szekely  and  a  description  of 
the  award  that  has  been  established  in 
his  honor,  both  of  which  were  prepared 
at  the  time  of  the  first  awarding  of  the 
medal  on  the  12th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution.  It  is  my  thought 
that  we  can  all  derive  great  satisfaction 
and  pride  in  the  knowledge  of  the  im- 
measurable contributions  this  man  and 
thousands  of  others  like  him  have  made 
toward  the  advancement  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

The  material  follows: 
Captain  Dezso  Akos  Szekely.  1942-68 

Captain  Dezso  Akos  Szekely  was  born  in 
Budapest  on  March  24,  1942.  His  father,  Akos 
Szekely,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  was  one  of 
the  most  decorated  staff  officers  In  the  Hun- 
garian Army  when  the  family  was  forced  to 
leave  Hungary  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Hta  mother,  n§e  Katalln  Gy6rblr6.  later 
married  to  Prank  T.  Kov&cs,  a  former  staff 
officer  in  the  Hungarian  Army,  now  resides  In 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

After  his  graduation  with  the  highest 
honors  (member  of  the  "National  Honor  So- 
ciety," captain  of  the  cross  country  team, 
member  of  the  Key  Club,  etc.)  from  Mont- 
gomery Blair  High  School  In  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland,  Agos  Szekely,  as  he  was  known  and 
called  generally,  received  a  scholarship  at 
West  Point  Military  Academy.  His  career 
there  revealed  continuous  academic  excel- 
lence ("Star  Cadet") ,  and  membership  In  the 
track  and  field  team.  He  won  several  first, 
second  and  third  prizes  as  one  of  the  best 
athletes  In  long  distance  walking  In  the 
United  States  during  the  years  of  1962 
through  1964.  He  graduated  from  West  Point 
as  a  Second  Lieutenant,  being  second  in  a 
class  of  562  cadets.  He  is  recognized  as  the 
highest  ranking  graduate  of  Hungarian  an- 
cestry from  a  United  States  military  academy. 

His  subsequent  military  qualifications  In- 
clude parachuting  and  "Ranger"  trainings,  a 
period  of  13  months  In  Korea  as  a  First  Lieu- 
tenant, commanding  the  50th  Engineering 
Company. 

Having  obtained  a  student  leave  of  absence 
from  the  service,  he  received  his  Master  of 
Science  degree  In  engineering  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  and  also  completed  a 
special  course  at  Harvard  University,  all  In 
a  period  of  a  year.  He  was  Invited  and  be- 
came a  member  of  Sigma  XI  honorary  fra- 
ternity. 

In  October,  1967,  with  the  rank  of  a  Cap- 
tain, Akos  Szekely  resumed  his  military  serv- 
ice In  Vietnam,  as  Company  Commander  of 
the    63rd   Engineering   Battalion,   25th   In- 
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fantry  Division.  After  completion  of  his  tour 
of  duty,  Captain  Szekely  volunteered  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Mechanized  Infantry  as  Com- 
manding Officer  of  Company  A  of  the  1/6 
Battalion.  He  was  killed  In  action  In  the  early 
morning  hours  of  September  11,  1968,  In  the 
vicinity  of  Tay  Mlnh,  near  the  border  of 
Cambodia. 

He  was  laid  to  rest  In  the  National  Ceme- 
tery, Arlington,  Virginia,  on  September  26, 
1968. 

Akos  Szekely  Memorial  Medal 

The  representatives  of  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation,  the  Colleglal  Society  of 
Hungarian  Veterans  (MHBK)  and  the  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters  Federation  In 
Greater  Washington  and  the  City  of  Balti- 
more decided  that,  in  recognition  of  excel- 
lence In  spirit,  mind  and  body  as  well  as  dem- 
onstrated loyalty  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  award  named  Akos  Sz6kely  Me- 
morial Medal  win  be  established.  It  was  also 
Intended  to  perpetuate  the  example  of  Cap- 
tain Dezsd  Akos  Szekely  who  was  killed  In 
action  in  Vietnam  on  September  11,  1968, 
whose  character  traits,  academic  excellence 
and  heroic  death  reflect  the  finest  heritage  of 
the  Hungarian  nation  as  well  as  of  the  Amer- 
icans of  Hungarian  descent. 

The  representatives  of  the  above  named 
nation-wide  organizations  resolved  that.  In 
order  to  keep  proper  order  and  due  dignity  In 
all   matters   related   to  the   Issuance   of   the 

Akos  Szekely  Memorial  Medal  Committee  be 
constituted,  composed  of  one  representative 
of  each  of  the  three  above  named  nation- 
wide organizations  and  of  an  American  mili- 
tary and  a  Hungarian  civilian  member  as 
archivists. 

The  Akos  Szekely  Memorial  Medal  Is 
awarded  to  those  United  States  citizens  of 
Hungarian  descent  who: 

(a)  were  found  as  deserving  the  award  be- 
cause of  their  excellence  In  spirit,  mind  and 
body  and  because  of  their  demonstrated 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America: 

(b)  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  completed  their  legally  required  or 
voluntarily  assumed  military  service  hon- 
orably; 

(c)  demonstrated  their  adherence  to  the 
values  of  their  Hungarian  heritage; 

(d)  are  under  thirty  years  of  age;  this  age 
limit  may  be  disregarded  In  Instances  when 
the  prospective  recipient  was  killed  In  action 
In  defense  of  the  United  States  of  America  or 
was  highly  decorated  for  heroism  or  other 
unusual  form  of  military  service. 

In  years  of  peace,  the  number  of  the  Akos 
Szekely  Memorial  Medals  to  be  awarded  an- 
nually, cannot  exceed  five.  In  years  of  war, 
the  number  of  the  recipients  of  the  medal  Is 
not  limited. 

The     Akos     Szekely    Memorial     Medal     is 
awarded  annually  and  Is  Issued  to  the  re- 
cipients In  the  month  of  October,  possibly  In 
close  connection  with  the  comemoratlon  of 
the  Hungarian  struggle  for  freedom  In  1956. 
Washington,  the  4th  of  October,  1968. 
The   Akos   SztKELY   Memorial   Medal 
Committee. 


MORTON  CONGRATULATES  RUMS- 
FELD ON  NEW  POSITION 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF   MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent annoimced  a  few  hours  ago  that  one 
of   our   distinguished   colleagues,   Con- 
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gressman  Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois,  has  been 
appointed  to  one  of  the  most  important 
positions  in  the  administration — Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. When  he  is  confirmed  in  that 
position,  he  will  be  appointed  assistant 
to  the  President  and  will  have  Cabinet 
rank. 

This  nomination  is  a  great  step  for- 
ward for  this  administration.  While 
Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  miss  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  his  partici- 
pation in  the  Nixon  administration  and 
in  our  attack  on  poverty  will  be  ex- 
tremely important  to  our  Nation.  The 
upgrading  of  his  position  to  that  of  Cab- 
inet rank  is  also  significant  and  empha- 
sizes once  more  the  determination  of  this 
administration  to  do  the  things  necessary 
to  solve  the  problems  in  our  Nation. 

Congressman  Rumsfeld  brings  to  the 
administration  the  same  thing  he 
brought  to  Congress — youth,  vigor,  schol- 
arship, and  a  determination  to  get  the 
job  done.  I  want  to  contgratulate  him 
on  his  nomination  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  his  new  role  as  a 
Cabinet  officer. 


CRIME 

HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
are  confronted  with  the  domestic  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation  and  are  asked  to 
establish  and  finance  priority  activities 
designed  to  alleviate  those  problems,  I 
cannot  imagine  a  crisis  more  deserving 
of  concentrated  effort  than  that  of 
crime. 

There  is  little  need  to  repeat  the  theme 
that  the  fact  and  fear  of  crime  stalk 
America.  We  are  aware  that  crime  has 
risen  at  an  alarming  rate  and  threatens 
the  well-befag  of  every  citizen.  We  know 
that  the  fumamental  obligation  of  Gov- 
ernment is  llrotecting  the  lives,  proper- 
ties, and  liberties  of  the  governed.  We 
realize  that  the  cost  of  crime  not  only 
in  terms  of  dollars  but  in  terms  of  in- 
jury and  anguish  is  nearly  immeasur- 
able. We  affirm  the  public's  desire  to 
place  crime  high  on  the  agenda  for  ap- 
propriate and  forceful  action.  We  do  not 
need  to  be  constantly  reminded  about 
the  fact  and  fear  of  crime,  but  perhaps 
we  do  need  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  extent  to  which  crime  affects  the 
other  decisions  which  are  required  as  we 
chart  future  domestic  courses  for  the 
United  States. 

The  Federal  Government,  it  seems,  has 
yet  to  realize  that  crime  is  a  fundamental 
factor  in  many  of  our  most  frustrating 
problem  areas.  Young  people  are  disil- 
lusioned with  the  "establishment"  par- 
tially because  they  question  the  dedica- 
tion and,  more  basically,  the  honesty  of 
public  officials.  Who  can  blame  them 
when  we  know  as  a  matter  of  public 
record  that  some  officials  are  paid  off  by 
organized  crime  syndicates  who  have 
found  it  most  profitable  to  attempt  and 
accomplish  subversion  of  the  legal  proc- 
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esses.  The  black  (t>inmunlty  is  alienated, 
In  part,  because  white  "pushers"  and 
distributors  exploit  ycung  black  people 
by  hooking  themi  on  narcotics.  Negroes 
then  become  th^  principal  victims  of 
vicious  crimes  committed  to  feed  the 
dope  users'  limltjess  appetite.  Poverty- 
stricken  individuals  are  preyed  upon  by 
all  types  of  crlmihals,  from  the  bigtime 
variety  to  the  pet^  thief,  who  realize  the 
fact  that  the  poor  are  likely  to  be  more 
gullible  to  rackets  and  are  sure  to  pos- 
sess fewer  legal  reicx)urses  against  lawless 
activity.  It  Is  tlis  final  point  that,  I 
think,  should  be  of  special  significance  to 
the  Congress. 

The  Congress  lias  rather  irrevocably 
committed  the  Nation  to  an  all-out  effort 
to  rid  our  coimtri  of  the  blight  of  pov- 
erty. We  have  designed  and  Implemented 
programs  to  carryiout  that  goal.  We  have 
most  often  listened  to  and  acted  upon 
the  suggestions  o|  social  scientists  who 
have  guided  us  toi  i^ard  the  root  causes  of 
economic  despair-  -Inadequate  education, 
unequal- flpportunlty,  dilapidated  hous- 
ing, overcrowding,  illegitimacy,  and  a 
host  of  other  phyi  lical  and  psychological 
manifestations  of  poverty  discovered  in 
hundreds  of  unrelated  studies.  Some- 
times, we  have  gone  so  far  as  to  draw  up 
magic  formulas  a.i  a  supposed  answer  to 
socioeconomic    fnistratlons.    Interesting 


1  among  domestic 
erty  would  reduce 
generally   favors 
ravages  of  poverty 


I  doubt  anyone 
proach  suggesting 
erty,  but  it  is  not 


It  has  got  so  bad  1 
has  got  out  all  over 
larly  105th  and  Euc|ld 
Euclid,  is  where  the 
up  and  down  the 
or  night  and  observe 
all  fine  cars  from 
driven  by  pimps  whc 
thrive  on  prostitutic^ 
gotten  out  all  over 
Cleveland  is  where 


In  that  same 
Mass.,  spokesman 

Police  have  isolate 
area,  giving  It  only 
tution,  bookmalcing 


chief  justiflcatlons  for 
has  been 


enough,  one  of  the 

the  efforts  all  alcng  the  way 

that  poverty  breeds  crime. 

As  much  as  the  scholarly  pursuits  of 
the  social  scientis  b  have  to  recommend 
them,  perhaps  wc  should  have  spent  a 
little  more  time  listening  to  the  general 
public.  The  peopl^  are  concerned  about 
regardless  of  how  far 
back  one  can  traqe  the  roots.  Over  and 
again,  Americans  Jiave  ranked  crime  No. 

crises.  If  ending  pov- 
I  lawlessness,  the  public 

a   battle   against   the 
But  what  if  the  peo- 
ple, in  reality,  havfe  already  hit  upon  the 
fundamental  problem — crime?  What  if 

meet  this  immediate 
crisis  should  be  pointing  a  direction  to  us 
as  we  seek  to  assl^  the  poor? 

could  justify  an  ap- 
;  that  crime  breeds  pov- 
beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  crifaie  is  the  chief  aggra- 
vation within  the  c  ruel  state  of  economic 

3oor,  themselves,  have 
tried  to  reach  us  with  that  message.  In  a 
1967  publication  isjued  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Fights  called  "A  Time 
To  Listen— A  Tim;  To  Act,"  a  minister 
from  a  slum  area  i|i  Cleveland,  Ohio,  put 
it  this  may : 


our  area  until  the  word 

I  he  Hough  area,  partlcu- 

Avenue  to  79th  and 

action  Is.  You  can  walk 

any  time  of  the  day 

Cadillacs.  Llncolns  and 

1  parts  of  the  country 

come  into  Cleveland  to 

because  the  word  has 

the  United  States  that 

action  is. 


sti  eet 


the 

FWbllcatlon,  a  Boston, 
from  the  slums  stated: 


the  South  End  as  an 
dolcen  protection.  Prostl- 
4nd  after-hour  places  are 
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all  over  and  there  Is  an  excess  of  liquor  stores 
and  a  shortage  of  foot  patrolmen  to  keep  the 
street  safe. 

These  people  were  talking  about  crime 
that  preys  on  and  exploits  the  poor  and 
quite  naturally  breeds  contempt  and 
frustration.  Others  quoted  in  the  report 
made  observations  about  criminal  activi- 
ties that  cause  small  but  important  ad- 
versities in  poverty  areas.  A  businessman 
described  the  dlfflciUty  he  had  getting 
merchants  to  service  his  place  because  of 
the  dangers  of  coming  into  the  slimis.  A 
footnote  in  the  study  referred  to  an 
elderly  woman  who  was  afraid  to  walk 
out  to  church. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  not  focused 
nearly  enough  attention  on  the  rela- 
tionships between  crime  and  poverty.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  enacted  programs 
designed  to  beef  up  local  law  enforce- 
ment and,  I  am  sure,  the  intent  was 
that  such  progrEims  should  be  used  to 
aid  in  combating  crime  in  the  slums, 
but  the  fact  is  that  little  real  headway 
has  been  made.  Progress  will  only  result 
when  we  recognize  the  true  character 
of  the  enemy  we  face.  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  can  combat  ordinary  street 
crime  if  given  the  proper  support  and 
tools  for  effectiveness.  But  it  is  unreason- 
able to  assimie  that  local  ofBcials  alone 
can  wage  war  against  the  chief  criminal 
influence  in  poverty  areas — the  organized 
crime  syndicate.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  become  involved  in  a  cooper- 
ative effort  with  communities  across  the 
Nation  to  fight  bigtime  racketeers. 

We  shoxild  not  find  it  too  surprising 
to  discover  that  organized  crime  gleans 
a  substantial  portion  of  its  profits  from 
victimizing  those  who  can  least  afford 
to  pay.  The  racketeer  avidly  seeks  those 
enterprises  that  seem  safest  from  prose- 
cution and  conviction.  No  group  in  our 
society  has  more  minimal  access  to  pro- 
tection within  our  legal  system  than  the 
poor.  In  addition,  the  racketeer  has  a 
businesslike  desire  to  look  for  the  best 
customers  for  his  product.  Again,  he 
finds  his  best  targets  among  the  disad- 
vantaged. A  youth  with  little  hope  for 
success  is  more  likely  to  seek  escape 
through  use  of  narcotics.  A  young  girl 
who  has  been  deprived  of  the  luxuries 
of  life  is  more  likely  to  find  the  profits 
offered  by  prostitution  attractive.  The 
man  with  no  money  to  invest  legally  is 
more  likely  to  be  lured  by  a  1,000  to  1 
chance  taken  on  the  purchase  of  a  25- 
cent  nimibers  ticket.  The  slum  business- 
man who  constantly  lives  in  fear  is  more 
likely  to  fall  victim  to  a  protection 
racket.  In  other  words,  the  operation  of 
organized  crime  is  completely  diabolic  in 
that  it  knowingly  exploits  misery.  But,  of 
even  greater  concern  is  that  the  ex- 
ploitation tends  to  promote  misery. 

With  great  justification,  attention  has 
been  focused  recently  on  the  narcotics 
problem  in  the  slums.  This  crime  arena 
is  perhaps  most  sinister  not  only  because 
the  victims  of  addiction  are  chiefly  young 
people  but  because  the  dope-related 
street  crimes  detrimentally  affect  the 
whole  spectra  of  slumdwellers.  The  cost 
of  obtaining  any  drug  is  astronomical 
and  youths  without  financial  resources 
must  resort  to  a  whole  range  of  criminal 
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activities,  from  petty  thievery  to  vicious 
attack,  to  obtain  the  money  they  need  to 
use  dope.  The  average  charge  for  one 
marihuana  cigarette  is  50  cents  and  a 
deprived  young  person  normally  does  not 
have  even  50  cents  of  "extra"  cash  imless 
he  or  she  obtains  the  money  illegally. 
The  crimes  committed  are  for  the  most 
part  directed  against  individuals  within 
the  same  neighborhood,  thereby  causing 
grief  and  hardship  for  others  who  can 
hardly  afford  the  toll.  Some  estimates 
have  calculated  that  over  50  percent  of 
the  street  crime  in  this  country  could  be 
halted  if  dope  traflflc  were  ended  and  such 
figures  in  themselves  are  reason  enough 
for  action  in  this  area.  But  the  additional 
fact  that  living  conditions  in  the  urban 
ghetto  would  be  Immeasurably  bettered 
by  eliminating  the  problems  connected 
with  drugs  should  be  another  prime 
factor  in  our  determination  to  stop  the 
distribution  of  narcotics  by  rticketeers. 

Another  major  source  of  income  for 
organized  crime  is  the  numbers  game 
operated  throughout  the  Nation  and  par- 
ticularly in  our  cities.  It  is  a  game  of 
chance  where  the  odds  are  at  least  1,000 
to  1  and  the  payoff  about  500  to  1.  It  is 
a  racket  that  has  little  or  no  appeal  to 
those  members  of  society  who  have 
sources  of  income  that  provide  them  with 
constant  hope  of  bettering  their  lots  in 
life.  It  appeals  to  those  who  are  des- 
perately seeking  a  means  for  getting  rich 
quick  by  offering  them  an  illusion  of  at- 
tainable great  wealth.  But  the  offer  is 
merely  an  Illusion  while  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  chance  comes  out  of  poverty-bare 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  food,  shelter, 
clothing  and  health.  An  example  of  the 
drain  is  shown  in  estimates  out  of  the 
Harlem  district  of  New  York  City.  Five 
years  ago,  some  studies  concluded  that 
approximately  $50  million  a  year  was 
sapped  from  this  area  by  organized  crime 
in  numbers.  Today  some  estimates  put 
the  figure  at  more  than  $250  million.  This 
estimate  compares  with  $5.65  million  ex- 
penditures by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity  In  Harlem  in  1968.  OEO  spent 
$106.5  million  throughout  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1968.  All  governmental 
moneys  flowing  into  Harlem  at  present 
could  not  possibly  offset  a  $250  million 
drain  which  in  no  way  is  circulated  to 
benefit  the  commimity  at  large.  Harlem 
is  certainly  not  alone  since  nearly  all  of 
our  major  cities  face  a  similar  situation. 
The  racketeers  in  just  this  one  aspect  of 
their  operation  are  sucking  the  life  blood 
out  of  sliun  areas  and  are  complicating 
the  governments'  effort  to  provide  de- 
spondent people  with  a  better  life. 

Numbers  and  narcotics  rank  high 
among  the  cash  complications  created 
by  organized  crime — those  affecting  the 
poor  person's  property  and  pocketbook. 
But  the  major  areas  do  not  represent 
the  entire  picture.  The  slum  business- 
man who  pays  for  "protection"  passes 
the  fees  along  to  his  customers  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices  causing  additional 
monetary  hardship.  It  is  disturbing  to 
note  that  racketeers  now  seeking  new 
avenues  of  investment  are  turning  to 
real  estate  and  seem  to  be  somewhat  in- 
terested in  the  profits  offered  by  slum 
landlordism.  More  disturbing  is  the  af- 
fect of  the  total  situation  on  young  peo- 
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pie  who  are  Intrigued  by  the  criminal's 
access  to  wealth  and  therefore  reject 
responsible  patterns  for  bettering  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  big  money  lure  of 
crime. 

All  of  the  money  problems  brought 
about  by  crime  in  the  slums  are  only  a 
part  of  the  price  being  paid.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  breakdown 
in  respect  for  law  and  order.  Various 
public  figures  have  tied  this  phenomena 
primarily  to  slum  residents  and  rightly 
so.    The   slumdweller    is   the   one   who 
probably  finds  it  most  difficult  to  in- 
spire  within   himself   or  within   others 
the  kind  of  respect  for  legal  preserva- 
tion of  order  normally  associated  with 
our  society.  Daily  he  sees  criminal  activ- 
ities carried  on  blatantly  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. He  knows  firsthand  the  ravages 
of  crime  and  figures  that  others  must 
be  aware  of  its  existence  all  around  him. 
Yet,  he  also  observes  that  very  little  has 
been  done  to  combat  the  situation  and 
often  concludes,  sometimes  justifiably, 
that  government  officials  have  been  paid 
off  in  return  for  Ignoring  the  problem. 
Can  we  expect  respect  from  such  an  ob- 
server? I  would  imagine  that  respect  can 
only  follow  a  display  of  concern  on  the 
part  of  government  for  ending  the  mis- 
eries associated  with  crime  in  the  ghetto. 
Where    corruption    does    exist,    respect 
cannot  be  expected  until  honesty  is  en- 
trenched.  A   principal  step  down  that 
path  demands  a  war  against  organized 
crime  since  it  is  the  racketeer  who  can 
afford  and  therefore  seeks  to  nullify  po- 
litical and  legal  procedures. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  stated  in  1967: 

Organized  crime  exists  by  virtue  of  the 
power  it  purchases  with  its  money. 

That  E>ower  is  gained  at  the  expense 
of  poor  people  whose  destinies  the  rack- 
eteers continue  to  sell  out  daily.  The 
threat  of  organized  crime  to  American 
society  at  large  is  real  enough,  but  the 
disaster  wrought  upon  our  most  disad- 
vantaged citizens  is  a  modem  tragedy. 
The  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  take 
the  necessary  action  to  meet  this  very 
real  poverty  problem.  I  cannot  help  but 
think  that  some  of  those  millions  already 
invested  in  combating  poverty  might 
have  been  more  realistically  spent  in 
combating  the  crime  that  continues  to 
prey  upon  and  frustrate  the  misery  and 
hopelessness  that  is  poverty. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

timely  death.  Al  Bentley  was  an  excep- 
tional   man.    Bom    into    considerable 
wealth  he  could  have  opted  for  the  idle, 
carefree  life.  Instead,  he  chose  a  career 
of  dedication  to  his   country   and  fel- 
low citizens.  In  1940  he  joined  the  For- 
eign Service  and  served  with  distinction 
in    Mexico,    Colombia,    Hungary,    and 
Italy.  In  1952  he  ran  for  Congress,  was 
elected  and  for  8  years  was  a  credit  to 
the  people  who  elected  him,  this  body, 
and  the  country  as  a  whole.  He  was  a 
man  strong  of  convictions  who  also  keen- 
ly understood  the  awesome  responsibility 
of  great  wealth.  He  was  a  devoted  Ameri- 
can  and  a  stanch   defender  of   things 
American.  Above  all  he  was  a  friendly, 
warm,   genuine  man.   Can  there   be   a 
stronger  testimonial  to  his  fortitude  than 
his  return  here  only  8  weeks  after  being 
critically   woimded  on  March    1,    1954, 
when  a  group  of  fanatics  shot  up  the 
fioor  of  the  House  from  the  visitors'  gal- 
lery? When  I  saw  him  lying  on  the  floor 
in  the  well  of  the  House,  I  did  not  think 
he  would  make  it  to  the  hospital. 

Al  Bentley  was  quite  a  man  and  we 
shall  all  miss  him.  To  his  widow,  his 
family,  and  many  friends  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy. 
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THREE  MARYLANDERS  DIE  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATTVES 

Monday.  April  14.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Alvln  M.  Bent- 
ley, who  for  8  years  represented  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  Al  Bentley  quite  well  during  his 
time  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
I  share  my  colleagues'  grief  at  his  un- 
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OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  21,  1969 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  William  J.  Daubert,  Pfc.  Edwin  H. 
Pumphrey.  and  Pfc.  Orvllle  L.  Knight, 
three  fine  young  men  from  Maryland, 
were  killed  recently  In  Vietnam.  I  would 
like  to  commend  their  courage  and  honor 
their  memory  by  Including  the  following 
article  In  the  Record: 

THREE    MARYLANDERS    DiK    IN    VIETNAM:     TWO 

Were   20,    One   21— All   Were   Killed   in 

Combat 

Three  more  Maryland  servicemen,  all  of 
them  draftees,  have  been  killed  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

They  were: 

Army  Spec.  4  William  J.  Daubert,  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Daubert.  of  Eden,  Md. 

Army  Pfc.  Edwin  H.  Pumphrey,  son  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Herbert   R.   Pumphrey,   of   Silver 

Spring,  Md.  ^    ^     ,.     ^     « 

Army  Pfc.  Orvllle  L.  Knight,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Knight,  of  Keedysvllle,  Md. 

Specialist  Daubert.  a  medic  serving  with 
an  Air  Cavalry  unit,  was  killed  by  small-arms 
fire  Thursday.  "He  was  killed  on  a  combat 
mission  attempting  to  rescue  two  wounded 
buddies,"  a  member  of  his  family  said 
yesterday.  .      ,,      . 

He  was  drafted  Into  the  Army  in  March, 
1968,  and  sent  to  Vietnam  following  basic 
training. 

He  was  a  1966  graduate  of  Washington 
High  School.  Before  entering  the  Army,  he 
worked  as  a  clerk  in  a  Salisbury  (Md.)  super- 
market. ^    . 

Specialist  Daubert,  who  was  20,  was  to  have 
been  discharged  from  the  Army  In  August. 
"Like  other  soldiers,  he  was  counting  the 
days."  a  relative  said. 

Survivors,  besides  his  parents,  Include  two 


brothers,  Edward  and  Danny  Daubert,  botii 
of  Eden. 

STEPPED  ON  LAND  MINE 

Private  Pumphrey,  who  was  21,  was  also 
killed  Thursday  during  a  combat  mission. 
He  was  killed  after  stepping  on  an  enemy 
land  mine  near  Da  Nang  in  Quang  Nam  prov- 
ince, the  Defense  Department  reported. 

He  was  drafted  July  1968,  and  had  served 
only  three  months  In  Vietnam  with  the  Bth 
Infantry  Division. 

After  attending  Sherwood  High  School  in 
Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  he  worked  as  an  apart- 
ment house  custodian.  He  also  was  a  singer 
with  a  local  rock  n  roll  group  known  as  the 
"Thrillers," 

Private  Pumphrey's  sister,  Mrs.  Claudia 
Hall,  said  that  "he  wrote  in  his  letters  that 
he  covUdn't  explain  what  it  was  Uke  over 
there. 

"can't  write  ABOUT  IT" 

"He  said  it's  Just  something  you  do,  you 
can't  write  about  It.  You  have  to  see  for 
yourself." 

He  was  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Laura 
Beverly,  of  Silver  Spring. 

Surviving,  besides  his  parents,  are  three 
sisters,  Mrs.  Annette  Adams,  Miss  Charlotte 
Pumphrey  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Hall,  all  of  Silver 
Spring:  four  brothers,  Douglas,  James  and 
John  Pumphrey,  all  of  Silver  Spring,  and 
Herbert  R.  Pumphrey,  Jr.,  of  Olney,  Md, 

worked  AT  PLANE  PLANT 

Private  Knight,  20.  was  killed  Tuesday  In 
a  combat  operation  near  Saigon. 

In  letters  to  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  W.  Knight,  of  Dargan.  he  called  the 
war  "hell".  Mr.  Knight  said  his  son  said  that 
he  wished  he  listened  to  his  Daddy  and  had 
gone  in  the  Navy." 

Survivors,  besides  his  wife  and  parents,  are 
a  5-month  old  daughter.  Samantha  Jo;  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Doris  L.  Oay  and  Mrs.  Frances 
Mae  Grim;  a  brother,  David  W,  Knight;  and 
maternal  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
Ingram,  all  of  Dargan,  Md. 


MARINE   WRITES   POEM  WHILE   AT 
DANANG,  VIETNAM 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
often  impressed  with  the  fine  writings 
in  the  many  wonderful  newspapers  In 
the  First  District  of  Georgia. 

I  especially  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  poem  written  by 
Marine  Pvt.  Paul  Akins,  Jr.,  of  Bulloch, 
County,  Ga.,  which  was  printed  in  the 
April  10  edition  of  the  Bulloch  Herald  & 
Times  of  Statesboro,  Ga. 

I  do  not  believe  I  could  possibly  add 
anything  more  to  the  beauty  and 
thoughtful  lines  written  by  this  young 
serviceman.  He  has  shown  clearly  and 
well  the  kind  of  stuff  he  is  made  of  and 
I  am  indeed  proud  that  such  a  young 
man  calls  Bulloch  Coxmty,  Ga..  in  my 
congressional  district,  home. 

The  article  follows: 

Marine  Writks  Poem  While  at  Danaho, 
Vietnam 

The  thoughts  of  the  Bulloch  County  serv- 
icemen fighting  in  Vietnam  are  often  hidden 
from  everyone,  but  occasionally  some  of  these 
men  write  a  letter  or  a  note  telling  their 
feelings. 
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The  following 
Private  Paul 
duty  as  a  comm 
AB,  Vietnam 


{o«m  was  written  by  Marine 

AlEliLs  Jr.  where  he  Is  now  on 

ui  ilcatlons  expert  at  Da  Nang 


Prom 


Have 


owe 


"People  everywhere 
and  static  1 
every  town 
and  nation 
given  me 
and  clear 

I  couldn't  begin 
make  then , 

I  only  Icnow  I 
where 

And  when  I  put 
Just  a  way 

The  meanings  ol 
so  much 

For  nothing  tha 
and  mine 

So  If  you  found 
or  line, 

It's  Just  'Your 
with  limine 


In  life  from  every  walk 

and  city  and  every  state 

lo  many  things  Intangible 


to  count  them  all  or  even 
clear  .  .  . 
so  much  to  people  every- 


,  11  Ee 


my  thoughts  in  verse  it's 
to  share 

a  thankful  heart,  a  heart 
your  own. 

I  think  or  write  is  mine 
Uone  .  .  . 
some  beauty  in  any  word 


Sc  ul's  reflection  in  Proximity 


WORLDWIDE  POPULATION 
EXPLOSION 


HON.  JAWES  H.  SCHEUER 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 
Monday 


Y    THANKS 


NEW    YORK 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
April  21.  1969 


Mr.  SCHEUEIL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prob- 
lem fast  approaching  the  crisis  stage  is 
the  worldwide  population  explosion.  As 
legislators,  we  must  study  and  analyze 
legislative  proposals  which  promise  to 
avoid  or,  at  le4st,  alleviate  the  crisis 
ahead 

We  must  seek  Ito  create  laws  and  pro- 
grams which  will  restrain  population 
growth — at  the  ^me  time  avoiding  any 
our  civil  rights  and 
hberties.  our  privacy  and  dignity  as  hu- 
man beings. 

In  this  corme<|tian,  I  call  to  my  col- 
leagues  attention  an  article  by  Prof. 
Albert  P.  Blaust^in,  of  the  Rutgers  Law 
School  faculty,  itt  the  August  1968.  issue 
of  Law  and  Society  Review,  volume  3, 
Beginning  at  p£,ge  107,  entitled  "The 
of  Population  Control," 
based  on  testiriony  which  Professor 
Blaustein  delivered  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreiin  Aid  Expenditures  of 
Operations  Committee, 
headed  by  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  last 
year. 

Professor  Blaiistein  is  the  author  of 
Lawyer,  Desegregation, 
and  the  Law,"  and  "Civil  Rights  and  the 
American  Negro."  He  has  traveled 
throughout  Africa  and  visited  Vietnam 
in  order  to  advise  on  law  school  develop- 
ment. Diiring  these  trips,  he  became  in- 
creasingly aware  of  population  problems 
and  increasingly )  interested  *in  what  can 
be  done  to  restrain  and  curtail  excessive 
population  growt  i. 

re  commendation  is  one 
which  we  must  lecognize  as  legislators. 
Until  recently,  pqpulation  limitation  was 
of  our  society.  It  must 
appropriate  for  us  now 
to  reexamine  all  pf  our  laws  to  see  what 
their  effect  is  or 
growth 


not  a  valued  goa! 
be  now.  Thus  it  h 


may  be  on  population 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I    commend    this    thought-provoking 
article  to  my  colleague's  attention: 

Akgitzndo  :  Thx  Lsoal  CHALtj:Nax  or 
Population  Conteol 

(By  Albert  P.  Blaustein,  Rutgers,  the  State 
University,  Camden,  N.J.) 
(Edttob's  Note:  The  following  is  extracted 
from  a  statement  by  the  author  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  (Hearings  on  S.  1676,  March  2, 
1966) .  Hearings  on  the  population  crisis  were 
held  during  1966  and  1967  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Ernest  Oruening.  Pro- 
fessor Blaustein  had  added  the  footnotes  for 
the  convenience  of  readers  of  the  Review.) 
It  is  obvious  that  overpopulation  is  the 
most  critical  social  problem  of  our  time.  As 
such,  it  is  necessarily  the  greatest  legal  prob- 
lem of  our  time  and  the  greatest  challenge 
which  faces  the  legal  profession  today.  Since 
the  population  problem  is  fast  becoming  the 
population  crisis,  it  is  essential  that  our  laws 
and  our  legal  order  must  now  be  subject  to 
reexamination.  We  dare  wait  no  longer  in 
studying,  formulating,  and  augmenting  the 
proper  and  precise  laws  and  legal  machinery 
both  to  help  restrain  the  population  growth 
and  to  alleviate  the  ills  inherent  in  over- 
population and  unwanted  population. 

But  we  must,  in  our  quest  for  the  best 
laws,  be  wary  of  the  trap  of  talking  solely  in 
terms  of  population  curtailment.  We  must 
take  as  our  guiding  principle  the  words  of 
population  expert,  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Ill: 
"Our  constant  goal  is  and  must  be  the  en- 
richment of  human  life,  not  its  restriction."  ' 
In  other  words,  our  new  laws  on  the  popula- 
tion problem  must  at  the  same  time  make  for 
a  better  society. 

The  laws  and  legal  structure  which 
must  now  be  studied  and  developed — and 
changed — fall  under  four  broad,  generalized 
classifications. 

First:  We  must  have  legislation  designed 
to  close  the  knowledge  gap  and  to  provide 
the  governmental  administrative  machinery 
to  handle  the  population  problem.  This  is 
the  necessary  first  step  and  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  this  type  of  bill  before  yovu:  com- 
mittee at  this  time. 

Second :  We  need  laws  designed  to  encour- 
age family  limitation. 

Third:  We  need  legislative  changes  and 
changes  in  legal  rules  in  light  of  the  newly 
perceived  and  newly  recognized  social  value 
of  population  control. 

Fourth :  We  need  laws  to  help  alleviate  the 
problems  Inherent  in  a  society  with  a  greatly 
expanded  population — problems  involving 
conservation  of  natural  resources  and  the 
like. 

The  keystone  of  our  American  democracy 
is  the  principle  simimarized  and  adopted  as 
the  theme  of  the  1954  Columbia  University 
Bicentennial.  It  reads:  "Man's  right  to  knowl- 
edge and  the  free  use  thereof."  With  this 
principle  there  can  be  no  reasoned  dissent. 
The  blU  before  this  committee,  S.  1676 — I 
wish  that  the  number  for  this  new  declara- 
tion of  freedom  were  S.  1776 — is  the  vital, 
necessary  first  piece  of  legislation  in  the  first 
category.  It  is  the  logical  legislative  follow-up 
of  the  efforts  of  able  lawyers  who,  with  the  co- 
operation of  equally  able  men  of  medicine 
and  demography,  have  fought  outmoded  laws 
in  legislative  halls  and  courtrooms  In  order  to 
advance  birth  control  knowledge.  The  Impor- 
tance of  the  dissemination  of  this  vital 
knowledge — the  closing  of  the  knowledge 
gap) — has  already  been  ably  presented  by 
many  other,  better  qualified  witnesses.  I  can 
add  nothing  to  this  part  of  the  dialog  except 
to  express  support. 

As  to  the  fourth  category — dealing  with 
laws  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  a  much  ex- 
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pandlng  population — there  is  likewise  little 
reason  to  comment.  There  already  exists  a 
vast  literature  on  what  laws  must  be  passed 
to  revitalize  our  cities,  save  our  water  re- 
serves, prevent  air  pollution,  and  so  forth. 
However,  we  might  also  want  to  think  at 
some  point  in  terms  of  new  tax  laws  provid- 
ing depletion  allowances  or  other  Incentives 
in  order  to  encourage  the  kinds  of  production 
we  will  need  for  our  new  expanding  popula- 
tion. 

But  little  has  yet  been  said  or  done  about 
the  second  category,  laws  to  encourage  fam- 
ily limitation,  and  the  third  category,  legal 
changes  which  should  be  made  in  light  of 
the  new  social  value  of  population  control. 

Laws  designed  to  limit  population  growth 
must  meet  two  criteria:  they  must,  first,  ac- 
tually accomplish  that  objective,  and,  second, 
they  must  do  so  without  reducing  the  signifi- 
cance of  human  life  and  the  value  of  indi- 
vidual dignity.  Such  laws  must  not  be  enacted 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  l^ey  mvist  not  be  based 
on  a  "feeling"  on  the  part  of  legislators  that 
these  laws  can  do  the  Job;  such  laws  must  not 
come  in  response  to  emotion-based  public 
sentiment  or  reaction.  Rather,  they  must  be 
laws  based  upon  study  and  analysis — ♦he  re- 
sults of  efforts  of  lawyers,  working  together 
with  men  of  medicine,  demography,  sociol- 
ogy, and  so  forth. 

And  what  is  specifically  not  wanted  are 
State-imposed  population  controls.  A  law  di- 
rectly limiting  the  number  of  children  which 
a  family  can  have  would  be  repugnant  to 
American  Ideals.  The  lawyer's  Job  today  Is  to 
find  the  best  laws  to  encourage  population 
limitation,  at  the  same  time  minimizing  the 
number  of  unwanted  children  and  advancing 
the  Great  Society. 

We  have  already  heard  legislative  propos- 
als that  any  woman  who  bears  two  illigiti- 
mate  children  should  be  sterilized  following 
a  court  order.  We  have  already  heard  propos- 
als that  welfare  payments  should  be  denied 
for  the  support  of  those  who  have  illegiti- 
mates. But  would  such  laws  have  any  ef- 
fects? Even  disregarding  our  Ideals  and  our 
other  social  values,  certainly  we  should  not 
pass  laws  of  this  type  until  we  analyze  their 
effects  and  know  that  they  will  work  to  cur- 
tail population. 

Desirable  laws  designed  to  encourage 
family  limitations  must  be  analyzed  under 
four  headings:  (a)  age;  (b)  economics;  (c) 
knowledge;  and  (d)  medicine.  And  in  regard 
to  all  four,  it  seems  that  a  good  part  of  the 
solution  will  come  from  laws  encouraging 
education.  Now  to  each  of  these  four  areas 
of  consideration : 

A.  We  start  with  age.  There  is  a  definite 
correlation  between  marriage  age  and  pop- 
ulation growth.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  help 
limit  the  population  explosion  is  to  encour- 
age proper  delays  In  marriage.  And  this  is 
certainly  not  an  evil. 

The  tendency  to  marry  young  is  peculiar 
to  the  United  States,  among  the  advanced 
countries  of  the  world.  Onlv  in  Asia  Is  there 
a  marrying  young  pattern  comparable  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  More  girls  marry 
at  age  eighteen  than  at  any  other.  Half  of 
all  brides  this  year  will  be  under  twenty. 
Further,  it  has  been  estimated  that  half  of 
all  yoimg  men  in  America  are  married  be- 
fore they  are  twenty-five.-  And  not  only  are 
they  marrying  young,  but  they  are  having 
their  first  babies  soon  after  marriage  and 
are  having  their  children  closely  spaced. 
One-half  of  all  mothers  have  their  first  child 
at  age  twenty-one.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  average  mother  has  her  last 
child  by  age  twenty-six,'  and  that  there  is  a 
very  sharp  reduction  In  child  production 
which  comes  before  age  thirty.*  So  it  is  a 
serious  business  to  consider  raising  the  mar- 
riage age  in  order  to  reduce  population 
growth. 

Unfortunately,  when  one  speaks  about  the 
marriage-age  situation   it  is  also  necessary 
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to  speak  about  unwanted,  unplanned  first 
children.  Sociologists  have  estimated  that  at 
least  one  out  of  every  six  brides  is  pregnant 
on  her  wedding  day.  And  probably  one-third 
to  one-half  of  all  teen-age  marriages  Involve 
pregnancies.' 

One  law-legislative  solution  Is  to  raise  the 
age  at  which  persons  may  marry.  Certainly, 
it  should  be  no  less  than  eighteen.  Those 
states  that  permit  marriages  below  that  age 
should  increase  the  figure  to  eighteen. 
Equally  important  Is  not  lowering  age  limi- 
tations which  already  exist,  despite  pressures 
in  that  direction.  Kentucky  has  not  changed 
the  age  at  which  its  children  may  be  mar- 
ried, but  It  has.  I  believe,  taken  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction  by  lowering  the  legal 
age  from  twenty-one  to  eighteen  for  the 
purchasing  of  homes,  opening  of  charge  ac- 
counts, etc.'  The  waiting  periods  between 
announcing  intention  of  marriage  and  the 
actual  marriage  ceremony  should  also  be  in- 
creased by  law  and  that  law  should  be 
enforced. 

Probably  the  beet  way  to  raise  the  mar- 
riage age  13  through  laws  fostering  more  ed- 
ucation. By  building  more  schools,  by  pro- 
viding more  scholarships,  by  raising  the 
compulsory  education  age,  and  so  forth,  we 
can  keep  children  in  school  longer.  And  this 
will  limit  the  exploding  population  In  still 
another  way.  Education  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  regulator  of  fertility.  Those  with 
more  schooling  are  far  more  likely  to  plan 
activities  more  efficiently,  and  this  Includes 
family  size.  And  more  education  also  makes 
for  a  better  America. 

This  would  make  a  good  beginning— a  good 
beginning  which  further  study  and  investi- 
gation can  make  still  better. 

B.  Let  me  talk  about  economics.  Almost 
all  the  countries  In  our  Western  civilization, 
outside  of  the  United  States,  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  adopted  family  allowance 
systems  in  order  to  prevent  population  de- 
clines. But  what  economic  measures  should 
now  be  taken  to  encourage  family  limitation? 
It  has  been  said  that  increased  availability 
of  mortgage  credit,  plus  social  security  bene- 
fits, unemployment  and  disability  compen- 
sation, minimum  wage  laws,  and  so  forth, 
do  encourage  early  marriages  and  more  chil- 
dren. However,  it  is  not  consistent  with  our 
ideas  of  the  Great  Society  to  take  away  any 
of  these  benefits.  Nor  Is  it  demographically 
certain  that  curtailment  of  any  of  these  ben- 
efits would  limit  any  significant  population 
growth.  Certainly,  studies  by  lawyers,  public 
opinion  experts,  demographers,  sociologists, 
economists,  and  so  forth,  are  necessary  to 
know  what  effect  such  laws  actually  have  on 
our  population  growth. 

We  do  know  as  a  fact  that  population  de- 
clined In  an  earlier  era  when  legislation  for- 
bidding child  employment  reduced  the  value 
of  children  as  income-earning  assets.  What 
does  this  mean  to  us  In  terms  of  future 
laws?  Shall  we  further  change  child  labor 
laws?  This  Is  certainly  something  that  must 
be  investigated.  We  also  know  that  working 
women  have  fewer  children  than  those  who 
are  not  employed.  Thus,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  population  control,  as  well  as  our 
struggle  to  achieve  the  equality  of  all  citi- 
zens, removing  discrimination  against  women 
in  employment  is  of  great  Importance. 

The  population  problem  also  calls  for  a  re- 
examination of  our  tax  structure.  Should  we 
continue  to  have  a  marital  deduction?  We 
now  allow  a  $600  Income  tax  deduction  per 
child.  Should  this  be  continued?  Will  Its  re- 
peal actually  have  an  effect  on  population 
growth?  My  point  is  that  we  should  find  out 
first,  before  taking  away  such  a  deduction  be- 
cause we  "think"  It  might  have  a  population- 
reducing  effect.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that 
the  better  alternative  Is  to  create  a  tax 
deduction  for  money  spent  on  education. 
But  I  am  not  really  sure  about  the  effect  this 
would  have  on  population  growth.  Certainly, 
we  should  find  out. 
C.  Knowledge:  Under  this  heading  we  must 
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think  about  ways  to  close  the  knowledge  gap 
other  than  those  provided  for  under  the  pres- 
ent bill.  Here  we  must  think  in  terms  of  laws 
setting  up  state  medical  clinics  and  social 
agencies  where  data  on  population  control 
can  be  disseminated  to  those  who  want  such 
Information.  And  we  must  think  about  laws 
which  win  speed  the  communication  of 
knowledge.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  phrase 
such  laws  with  care,  with  appropriate  pre- 
cision, so  that  those  whose  moral  or  religious 
convictions  are  opposed  to  contraception  will 
be  free  not  to  take  advantage  of  such  In- 
formation or  such  services.  ThU  Is  best  done 
in  advance — and  not  at  a  time  when  a  leg- 
islature is  being  rushed  to  pass  such  legis- 
lation. 

D.  Medical :  Under  this  heading  must  come 
the  further  study  and  analysis  of  laws  con- 
nected wnth  abortion  and  sterilization.  Much 
intelligent  legal  work  has  already  been  done. 
More  must  be  done.  Here  we  start  with  the 
realization  that  there  are  probably  more  than 
1  million  illegal  abortions  per  year  in  the 
United  States  and  that  at  least  5,000  women 
lose  their  lives  annually  through  such  prac- 
tices.' 

We  are  told  by  the  very  great  population 
expert,  Dr.  Alan  F.  Guttmacher,  that  the 
"abortion  laws  in  the  United  States  make 
hypocrites  of  all  of  us."  «  And  another  expert 
tells  us  that  when  it  comes  to  abortion,  that 
he  knows  "of  no  other  instance  In  history  in 
which  there  has  been  such  frank  and  univer- 
sal disregard  for  criminal  law." "  Dr.  Gutt- 
macher also  criticizes  what  he  calls  our  "na- 
tional crazy-qullt  pattern  of  legislation"  '»  on 
the  laws  governing  sterilization.  He  says 
"most  of  us  do  not  know  whether  we  are  be- 
ing legal  or  illegal  when  we  carry  out  a 
sterilization  without  strict  medical  necessity, 
such  as  a  serious  heart  disease."  " 

Steps  in  the  right  direction  have  been 
taken  by  the  highly  respected  American  Law 
Institute  in  its  model  penal  code.  And  there 
is  legislation  m  Virginia  and  in  a  number  of 
other  states  which  must  be  examined  as  pos- 
siJle  models  for  the  future.  This  is  not  testi- 
mony now  advocating  the  passage  of  laws  on 
either  abortion  or  sterilization,  but  it  is  a 
plea  for  further  study  as  to  the  possible  role 
of  such  laws  In  our  society. 

Lastly  is  the  recommendation  that  we  re- 
consider and  reevaluate  all  our  laws  in  light 
of  the  newly  recognized  objective  of  popula- 
tion control.  Laws  are  expressions  of  our 
social  values.  And  quite  properly,  in  the  days 
before  the  automobile,  our  social  values  were 
such  that  we  made  it  a  greater  crime  to 
steal  a  horse  in  Texas  than  to  steal  a  horse  in 
Massachusetts.  Today  we  have  this  new  social 
value  of  population  limitation — a  value 
which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  that  omi 
present-day  laws  were  put  into  effect.  As 
each  new  law  is  proposed,  it  must  be  ana- 
Ijrzed  in  view  of  this  new  objective.  And  the 
time  has  come  to  engage  in  a  comprehensive 
study  of  existing  laws  in  light  of  our  popula- 
tion goals. 

A  few  moments  ago,  I  mentioned  the  new 
law  of  Kentucky  which  has  reduced  the  legal 
age  from  twenty-one  to  eighteen.  Kentucky 
Is  the  first  state  to  have  done  so,  although 
several  other  states  have  set  the  legal  age  at 
eighteen  for  women,  while  keeping  the  legal 
age  at  twenty-one  for  men.  My  immediate  re- 
action is  that  such  laws  tend  to  increase 
population.  When  those  who  are  only  eight- 
een are  permitted  to  buy  homes,  open 
charge  accounts,  and.  obtain  loans  under 
their  own  signature,  school  dropouts  and 
early  marriages  may  be  encouraged.  Let  us 
find  out.  Let  us  think  about  the  relative  ef- 
fect on  population  control  before  we  pass 
such  laws.  Of  course,  it  is  a  good  argument 
on  the  other  side  to  say  that  If  a  person  la 
old  enough  to  vote  and  Join  the  Armed 
Forces  then  he  is  old  enough  to  enter  into 
contracts.  But  I  suggest  that  the  social  value 
of  population  limitation  was  not  considered 
In  the  passage  of  this  law.  And  it  should  have 
been. 
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There  are  many  laws  which  need  recon- 
sideration In  light  of  our  social  desire  to 
limit  population  growth.  Marriage  laws  have 
already  been  noted,  but  we  must  also  con- 
sider laws  on  divorce  and  on  annulment.  In 
many  Jurisdictions,  annulments  vrtll  be 
granted  If  one  of  the  parties  refuses  to  have 
children.  Is  such  a  legal  rule  valid  in  view  of 
today's  thinking?  We  need  to  reexamine  our 
laws  concerning  Illegitimate  children.  And, 
very  important,  we  must  reconsider  our  fam- 
ily support  laws.  What  rules  shall  we  enact 
regarding  the  financial  responsibilities  of 
fathers  of  both  legitimate  anc"  illegitimate 
children?  We  must  reevaluate  our  welfare 
laws  and  the  way  relief  payments  are  han- 
dled. We  must  also  examine  our  criminal 
laws  dealing  with  such  matters  as  the  age  of 
consent  and  homosexuality.  Should  we  make 
changes  in  laws  on  Joint  bank  accounts,  on 
laws  involving  land  ownership,  on  laws  deal- 
ing with  employment,  on  laws  dealing  with 
Inheritance?  I  believe  that  we  will  want  to 
make  changes  in  all  of  these  laws  after  we 
restudy  them  in  view  of  the  population 
problem. 

Perhaps  more  important  is  our  further 
consideration  of  the  education  laws.  At  what 
age  can  we  permit  dropouts?  How  much  com- 
pulsory schooling — at  what  kinds  of  schools — 
should  be  demanded?  Is  It  advisable  to  give 
single  ijersons  preference  in  obtaining  schol- 
arships? And  we  should  even  look  Into  the 
question,  as  has  been  suggested  by  one  group 
of  demographers,  as  to  whether  we  should 
continue  to  have  coed  Junior  and  senior  high 
schools  or  replace  them  with  all -boy  or  all- 
glrl  schools. 

There  Is  almosli  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  laws  which  should  be  reexamined  in  view 
of  the  additional  criterion  of  the  social  value 
of  population  control.  This  should  make  us 
take  even  stronger  steps  to  enforce  the  laws 
prohibiting  racial  discrimination.  For  as  we 
provide  employment  for,  and  advance  the 
education  of,  the  nonwhltes  in  our  popula- 
tion, we  shall  have  an  automatic  reduction  in 
numbers  of  children — as  well  as  making  for 
a  better  and  more  prosperous  America. 

In  his  essay  on  "Population,  Space,  and  Hu- 
man Culture,"  Henry  B.  van  Loon  states: 
"The  scientist  and  the  lawyer  must  work  to- 
gether closely  in  the  interest  of  mankind: 
the  scientist  to  give  us  facts,  the  lawyer  to 
help  us  make  them  useful."  ■=  And  the  so- 
ciologist wants  to  give  us  surveys  of  knowl- 
edge and  attitudes  or  practices  concerning 
reproduction  so  we  can  find  out  what  people 
really  know,  believe,  and  do.  As  Julian  Hux- 
ley has  pointed  out,  "public  opinion  Is 
ready."  " 

We  have  reached  the  stage  where  we  must 
bring  all  of  our  disciplines  together  so  that 
we,  in  this  great  developed  country  can  im- 
plement a  sound  population  pwlicy- — one 
which  can  then  be  readily  transferred  as 
part  of  our  great  contribution  in  helping  the 
lesser  developed  nations  of  the  world. 
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CONORESSMAil  JOHN  DELLENBACK 
REPORTS  F|lOM  WASHINOTON 


HON.  EDWAlU)  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

or    VENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSEIOP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  BIESTEI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  April  newsletter  of  Congress- 
man John  DeuIenback,  of  Oregon. 

I  have  found  It  both  Interesting  and 
timely  since  it  deals  with  two  very  impor- 
tant issues,  inflation  and  taxes. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

COnckkssman  JdHft  Dkllznback  Rxports 
Fao^  Washington 

April   1969. 

DxAS  PkixMo:  W^tb  April  IStb  Just  past  us, 
taxation,  botb  fedtral  and  local,  is  very  mucb 
at  tbe  svirface  of]  all  our  tblnking.  Ratber 
tban  discussing  a|  wide  variety  of  Issues,  I 
tbinlc  tbat,  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbls  nev 
Congress,  I  sbould  give  you  my  tbinklng  on 
tbe  greatest  problim  facing  tbe  nation — tbe 
task  of  baiting  i|iflatlon  wltbout  bringing 
about  a  recesslon-f-and  bow  federal  taxation 
fits  Into  tbat  pictjure. 

Tbe  nation's  prieent  Inflationary  predica- 
ment is  in  great  part  due  to  tbe  failiire  of  tbe 
Jobnson  Admlnlstfation  and  past  Congresses 
to  estimate  accurakely  tbe  costs  of  tbe  Viet- 
nam War  and  to  make  unavoidable  cbolces 
between  giins  and  butter.  Many  of  tbe  Great 
Society's  costly  programs  were  ill-conceived 
and  poorly-admlniitered.  It  is  now  up  to  tbe 
Nixon  Administration  to  examine  carefully 
all  of  tbese  progr4ms  and  see  wbere  It  can 
make  tbe  cbanges  qeceseary  to  bring  order  out 
of  fiscal  and  mone^y  cbaos  inherited  from 
tbe  past. 

We  also  must  reiillze  tbat  tbe  last  Admin- 
istration left  a  buc  get  in  wblcb  estimates  of 
some  receipts  are  tx)  bigh.  wbUe  predictions 
of  many  vital  expeadltures  are  too  low.  Tbe 
projected  budget  surplus,  whicb  is  an  essen- 
tial weapon  in  our  battle  againsfviflatlon,  is 
unrealistically  hlgU  and  may  be  entirely  illu- 
sory. It  will  take  tU  le  to  reverse  tbe  inflation- 
ary trends  that  ar«  a  result  of  several  years 
of  exorbitant  government  spending. 

I  believe  tbat  \re  can  and  must  make 
sounder  decisions  en  spending  priorities  and 
that  we  can  reduce  expenditures.  Tbe  real 
question  is  one  of  p  riorities.  and  determining 
what  is  really  important.  It  is  up  to  tbe  Con- 
gress to  fight  inflation  by  exercising  self- 
discipline  in  votlni;  appropriations. 

INXQUTFIBS  D<   OD»  TAX  STRTJCTDRK 

The  largest  sourqe  of  tax  revenue  for  tbe 
federal  governmentt  Is  the  personal  income 
tax.  The  federal  government  is  expected  to 
collect  about  188  billion  dollars  in  taxes  tbls 
year,  or  roughly  onaj  fourth  of  all  personal  In- 
come. Tbe  bulk  of  1  those  taxes  wiu  be  col- 
lected from  personii  In  tbe  middle  Income 
brackets,  between  96,000  and  $15,000. 

This  will  continu*  no  noatter  what  we  suc- 
ceed in  doing  Ln  th#  way  of  tax  reform.  Even 
so,  there  clearly  are  Inequities  in  our  present 
tax  structure.  For  example,  there  are  some 
people  receiving  ve«y  large  incomes  who  pay 
either  no  fedenU  income  tax  or  very  little. 
Although  this  is  not  tbe  case  with  most  peo- 
ple receiving  large  Incomes,  It's  wrong  when 
It  Is  the  case  with  <$ny  such  people.  Tax  free 
foundations  have  o|i  occasion  been  misused. 
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The  allowability  of  many  deductions  sbould 
be  reconsidered.  And  there  are  far  too  many 
other  examples  of  inequities. 

I  think  attention  should  also  be  given  to 
tbe  people  who  are  doing  their  best  to  make 
ends  meet  as  they  see  their  fixed  Incomes  con- 
tinue to  lose  buying  power.  I  speak  partic- 
ularly of  people  whose  source  of  Income  is 
based  on  government  and  private  pensions, 
annuities  and  survivor's  benefits.  I  am  In- 
terested In  allowing  those  who  are  able  to 
earn  additional  income  to  do  so  wltbout 
Jeopardizing  the  level  of  Social  Security  and 
other  benefits  they  receive. 

KKVORM WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE? 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
at  long  last  undertaken  an  extensive  review 
of  our  entire  Income  tax  system,  beg^lnnlng 
with  hearings  in  February.  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  Chairman  Mills  and  bis  committee 
will  deliver  an  omnibus  tax  revision  proposal 
to  the  House  later  this  year.  Although  early 
consideration  of  reform  is  highly  desirable, 
the  economic  Impact  of  even  slight  cbanges 
is  considerable,  and  we  can  safetly  assume 
that  tbe  Committee  will  be  very  thorough  In 
ite  deliberations. 

Tax   reform    can    be    accomplished    In    a 
variety   of   ways.   Here   are   a   few   areas   for 
reform  that  I  think  merit  consideration : 
Treasury  Department  proposals. 
Multiple  trusts. 

Mlnlmimi  and  maximum  tax  on  Individ- 
uals. 
Tax  treatment  of  charitable  foiuidations. 
Tax  treatment  of  tbe  elderly. 
Foreign  tax  credits. 
Taxation  of  single  persons. 
Income  averaging. 
Conglomerate  mergers. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  inheritor  of  a 
tragic,  costly  war.  an  economy  experiencing 
Its  foiirtb  year  of  soaring  inflation  and  a 
people  whose  faith  in  their  national  govern- 
ment Is  sorely  tried,  has  requested  that  the 
10  percent  surtax  be  extended.  While  the  sur- 
tax imposed  last  year  certainly  did  not  stop 
inflation,  we  are  assured  by  top  economists 
tbat  without  the  surtax  inflation  would  have 
been  even  more  devastating.  And  we  are  fur- 
ther warned  tbat  removing  the  surtax  now 
would  feed  tbe  present  inflation  and  make  it 
a  great  deal  worse.  It  is  my  view  that  the  Con- 
gress must  allow  at  least  a  short  term  exten- 
sion, providing  tbat  tbe  extension  is  accom- 
panied by  a  firm  expenditure  ceiling,  a  budget 
surplus  and  strong  Administration  support 
of  tax  reform. 

Tbe  Administration  needs  time  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  tax  reform  package  that  is 
aimed  at  distributing  tbe  burden  of  taxes 
more  fairly.  There  will  be  specific  proposals 
coming  from  the  Executive  and  I  intend  to 
offer  my  own  recommendations  shortly. 

Congress  sboiUd  take  in  earnest  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  wherein  be  said  the  tem- 
porary tax  (the  surtax)  must  be  ended  as 
soon  as  our  commitments  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  economic  conditions  permit.  This  is  more 
tban  rhetoric.  After  considerable  reduction 
of  our  effort  in  Vietnam,  many  of  our  current 
Inflationary  pressures  should  be  removed.  At 
tbat  time,  suspension  of  tbe  surtax  would 
appear  to  be  of  positive  benefit,  not  only  to 
individuals,  but  also  to  tbe  entire  economy, 
for  it  would  serve  as  a  stimulant  to  consumer 
buying,  offsetting  a  downturn  in  defense  re- 
lated economic  activity. 

Vietnam,  public  works,  veterans'  benefits, 
tbe  draft.  Congressional  reorganization.  Elec- 
toral College  reform,  and  many  other  issues 
demand  the  attention  of  tbe  Congress.  Un- 
derlying every  one  of  tbese  issues,  however.  Is 
tbe  need  to  put  our  national  economic  house 
In  order,  with  an  end  to  runaway  Inflation — 
partly  through  sound  tax  reform — taking  top 
priority. 

L17MBEH   AND    PLYWOOD    SI7PPLT    SHOBTAGK8 

The  President  recognized  the  \irgency  of 
the  crisis  in  lumber  and  plywood  suppllee 
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and  prices  when  he  appointed  a  cabinet-level 
committee  to  recommend  immediate  actions 
to  meet  our  national  needs  for  wood  products. 
While  I  commend  the  committee  on  Its  deci- 
sions and  action  to  Improve  the  present  sit- 
uation, I  think  the  Congress  must  take  more 
basic,  long-range  action  to  insure  tbat  suffi- 
cient lumber  and  plywood  is  available  to  meet 
our  nation's  goals. 

'  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  be  allowed  to 
sit  with  both  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  when  these  two  committees 
held  bearings  on  the  lumber  and  plywood 
problem.  Through  these  hearings  we  have 
finally  focused  attention  on  the  deeper  and 
much  more  critical  problems  underlying  our 
troubles  of  the  moment.  The  thrust  of  tbe 
many  days'  testimony  was  that  unless  this 
nation  makes  a  radical  change  in  its  present 
practices  and  procedures  In  the  management 
of  Its  forests  we  will  not  have  the  absolutely 
essential  lumber  and  plywood  required  to 
meet  such  national  goals  as  those  contained 
in  tbe  1968  Housing  Act.  Present  pracUces 
and  procedures  simply  will  not  yield  lumber 
and  plywood  in  tbe  right  places  at  the  right 
times  and  at  the  right  prices  to  make  possible 
the  attainment  of  our  essential  national 
objectives. 

Because  the  Fourth  District  has  about  10 
percent  of  tbe  standing  commercial  softwood 
timber  in  the  U.S..  the  vast  public  and  pri- 
vate land  holdings  from  which  our  timber 
resources  is  harvested  account  for  a  very 
significant  share  of  the  economy  of  South- 
western Oregon.  No  other  part  of  the  U.S. 
has  as  much  at  stake  in  any  issue  Involving 
lumber  and  plywood  as  does  our  District. 

We  face  a  growing  problem  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  lumber  and  plywood  to  meet  our 
nation's  housing  needs.  But  we  can  solve  that 
problem  if  we  move  swiftly  and  wisely.  I 
think  the  House  and  Senate  hearings  can 
point  the  way  to  necessary  Congressional 
action. 

Some  of  tbe  major  bUls  which  I  have  intro- 
duced In  the  91st  Congress  would: 

Limit  the  ntunber  of  Census  questions  to 
be  answered  under  penalty  of  law. 

Eliminate  complex  record-keeping  proce- 
dures by  removing  ammunition  from  the 
sale  and  delivery  provisions  of  the  Crime 
Control  Act. 

Prohibit  the  assignment  of  a  son  to  a 
combat  area  if  a  member  of  tbe  family  has 
died  in  Vietnam. 

EstabUsh  tbe  Oregon  Dunee  National  Rec- 
reation Area. 

Provide  needed  irrigation  water,  fiood  con- 
trol and  conservation-recreation  benefits  on 
tbe  Olalla  division  of  the  Umpqua  project 
and  the  Merlin  and  minols  Valley  divisions 
of  tbe  Rogue  River  Basin  project. 

Provide  for  holding  terms  of  the  United 
States  District  Court   in   Coqullle. 

Permit  employers  to  contribute  to  union 
trust  funds  for  scholarships  and  child  care 
centers  for  dependents  of  employees. 

Eliminate  tax  loopholes  which  benefit 
wealthy  nonfarmers  at  tbe  expense  of  those 
whose  major  Income  Is  derived  from  farming. 

Authorize  the  airlines  to  provide  reduced 
fares  for  students,  military  personnel  and 
senior  citizens  on  a  space-available  basis. 

Control  oil  pollution  by  making  it  unlaw- 
ful to  discharge  oU  from  any  vessel,  water- 
front facility  or  offshore  structiu'e  Into  navi- 
gable waters. 

COMING    TO    WASHINOTON? 

Please  drop  by  my  office  if  business  or 
vacation  brings  you  to  tbe  nation's  capital. 
There  are  many  tours  available,  but  it  is 
always  a  good  idea  to  make  reservations  as 
far  In  advance  as  possible  for  most  of  them. 

My  office  win  make  these  reservations  for 
you  if  you  will  please  notify  me  well  In  ad- 
vance  of  your  arrival! 
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HOW  TO  CONTACT   MK 

The  easiest  and  beet  way  to  reach  me  Is 
by  letter,  but  if  a  matter  is  urgent,  you  can 
telephone  me.  My  office  address  and  tele- 
phone numbers — 

In  Washington 
1210    Longworth    House    Office    Building. 
Washington,    D.C.    20616.    Phone:    225-8416. 
Area  Code  202. 

In  the  District 

Poet  Office  Box  1436,  Poet  OfBce  Building. 
Phone:  342-6141.  Area  Code  503. 


INJURY  CONTROL  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one 
hears  of  an  outstanding  program  which 
deserves  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people,  I  believe  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  the  place  to  have  it 
printed. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  has  such  a  program  entitled,  "Cru- 
sade for  Children:  Control  Injuries  and 
Prevent  Fatalities."  Mrs.  Walter  Vamey 
Magee,  president,  recently  stated  they 
were  endeavoring  to  change  apathy  in 
regard  to  accidents  to  activity  for  their 
prevention.  She  continued  by  sajing: 

This  program  primarily  Involves  tbe  Junior 
Federated  Club  members  because  they  are 
the  ones  with  chUdren;  however,  the  General 
Federation  members  are  Just  as  Interested  In 
preventing  injuries,  eliminating  human  suf- 
fering and  reducing  the  costs  of  unnecessary 
accidents. 

This  crusade  program  was  developed  by 
the  injury  control  program.  Consumer 
Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Service  by  Dr.  Irmagene  Nevins  Hollo- 
way,  Assistant  to  the  Chief,  and  Miss 
Carol  Young,  public  Information  special- 
ist. Dr.  HoUoway  is  a  Kansan  and  taught 
at  my  alma  mater,  Kansas  State  College 
at  Pittsburg.  Through  the  injury  control 
program,  the  material  has  been  made 
available  to  the  junior  club  presidents 
and  the  home  life  chairmen  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
statistics  which  are  a  part  of  this  pro- 
gram. These  were  obtained  from  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  United  States,  1965, 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics: 

Accidents  account  for  over  34  percent  of  all 
deaths  for  those  between  tbe  ages  of  1  and  4. 
Motor  vehicle  deaths  are  first,  followed  by  fire 
and  explosions.  Drownings  and  poisonings 
follow  in  this  order. 

Accidents  account  for  more  than  44  per- 
cent of  all  deaths  for  those  between  the  agee 
of  5  and  14.  Motor  vehicles  are  the  first 
cause  following  by  drownings,  explosions, 
and  firearms. 

Accidents  account  for  more  than  56  per- 
cent of  all  deaths  for  those  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  24.  Motor  vehicle  accidents  account 
for  66  percent  of  the  fatalities  followed  by 
drownings  and  then  firearms. 

Further  information  obtained  from  the 
Injury  control  program  estimates  that 
for  each  fatality  there  are  over  100  bed- 
disabling  injuries  and  500  restricted  ac- 
tivity injuries.  Based  on  the  number  of 
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children  and  teenagers  killed  in  the  dif- 
ferent age  group,  it  can  be  estimated  that 
the  number  injured  is  as  follows: 

For  the  age  group  1-4 — over  630.000  bed- 
disabling  injuries  and  over  2Vi  million  re- 
stricted activity  Injuries. 

For  tbe  age  group  5-14 — over  740.000  bed- 
disabling  injuries  and  over  3>4  million 
restricted  activity  injuries. 

For  tbe  age  group  15-24 — almost  2  million 
bed-disabling  injuries  and  almost  7»/4  million 
restricted  activity  injuries. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Club  program  Is  much  more  than  a  re- 
cital of  statistics.  It  gives  direction  to 
program  activities  and  these  relate  to 
what  the  club  member  should  do  in  her 
own  home  as  well  as  what  she  can  do 
to  Improve  her  community. 

These  programs  include  a  discussion 
of  what  is  meant  by  safe  behavior  and 
parents'  responsibility  to  give  instruc- 
tions, provide  protection  and  supervision. 
A  point  that  is  mentioned  is  that  chil- 
dren copy  what  they  see  their  parents 
do.  If  the  parents  fasten  their  seat  belts, 
then  children  form  the  habit  early  in 
life  and  it  is  not  then  a  problem  when 
they  reach  driving  age. 

"Preventing  Traffic  Accidents"  is  an- 
other program  that  includes  safeguards 
that  should  be  provided  for  children, 
teenagers,  and  enumerates  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  family  chauffeur.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  recommended  ways  for 
the  club  to  carry  out  programs  as  com- 
munity projects  for  the  prevention  of 
traffic  accidents. 

A  third  program  deals  with  "Drown- 
Prooflng  Children  and  Adults."  With  the 
increase  of  backyard  pools,  it  is  becom- 
ing necessary  for  children  and  adults  to 
learn  the  technique  of  drownprooflng. 
This  technique  is  taught  by  the  swim- 
ming instructors  of  the  local  Red  Cross 
Chapter. 

"Controlling  Poisons"  is  another  pro- 
gram. The  incidence  of  accidental  poi- 
sonings is  definitely  related  to  the  age  of 
the  victim.  It  is  a  major  problem  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  1  and  5, 
with  aspirin  the  most  frequently  in- 
gested poison.  Parents  are  not  aware  that 
over  250,000  potentially  poisonous  sub- 
stances— estimate  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatrics — are  marked 
for  use  in  American  homes.  It  is  neces- 
saiT  for  each  person  who  uses  one  of 
these  potential  dangers  to  know  how  to 
use  it  safely. 

Preventing  bums  is  of  concern  to  ev- 
ery family.  For  use  in  this  program,  the 
Owens-Coming  Fiberglas  Corp.  provides 
visual  display,  "You  Can  Avoid  Painful 
Injuries  by  Preventing  Potential  Fires." 
Parents  should  obtain  this  information 
and  help  to  decrease  the  3,000  deaths  and 
150.000  serious  burns  that  occur  because 
of  flammable  fabrics.  Flame  retardant 
fabrics  are  a  means  for  preventing  these 
burns:  these  materials  are  beginning  to 
be  available  and  a  demand  should  be 
created  for  their  use. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  is  to  be  commended  for  its  ac- 
ceptance of  this  lifesaving  program.  The 
startling  figure  of  over  34,300  children 
and  youth — ages  1  through  24 — killed 
each  year  certainly  indicates  something 
needs  to  be  done.  Information  obtained 
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from  the  injury  control  program,  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service.  It  is  a  challenge  for  every 
American  to  become  involved  in  control 
of  injuries  and  the  prevention  of  fatali- 
ties. 


VETERANS  NEED  ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL   ASSISTANCE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  provides 
badly  needed  increases  in  the  educational 
assistance  allowances  we  are  now  pay- 
ing veterans  who  are  attending  college 
under  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

In  the  90th  Cortgfess,  we  enacted  the 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Act  which  pro- 
vided, among  other  things,  for  some  in- 
crease in  the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances which  are  paid  to  veterans  pur- 
suing a  higher  education.  However,  while 
these  Increases  have  helped,  they  are  not 
enough.  Current  allowances  are  46  per- 
cent below  the  average  cost  of  a  college 
education. 

At  the  present  time,  the  cost  of  at- 
tending a  public  college  Is  about  $1,092 
per  year.  TTie  annual  cost  to  the  student 
to  attend  a  private  college  is  about  $2,326. 
This  means  that,  on  the  average,  it  costs 
$1,709  per  year  to  attend  college.  This  is 
$669  less  than  the  veteran  receives  under 
the  existing  educational  assistance  pay- 
ment scale. 

It  is  obvious  that,  while  we  have  pro- 
vided some  increases  in  the  educational 
allowances  which  veterans  receive  to 
cover  a  portion  of  their  subsistence, 
books,  supplies,  tuition,  fees,  equipment, 
and  other  educational  costs,  the  amoimts 
we  are  providing  are  not  adequate  to 
keep  pace  with  the  spiralins  cost  of 
higher  education.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  need  for  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  have  introduced  today.  Enactment 
of  my  bill  will  enable  us  to  fulfill  the 
commitment  which  the  Congress  made 
at  the  inception  of  this  program  when  we 
declared  it  to  be  a  matter  of  national 
policy  that  the  people  of  the  Nation  make 
an  investment  In  our  veterans  by  helping 
them  defray  the  costs  of  their  education. 
I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  present  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  levels  and  the 
new  levels  which  enactment  of  my. bill 
will  establish: 


1.  Single  veterans: 

A    Full-time  students 

B.  Three-quarter-time  students 

C.  Hall-time  students 

D.  Cooperative  education, students 

(work-study  prograrns) 

2^ Veterans  with  1  dependent: 

A   Full-time  students 

B.  Three-quarter-time  students 

C.  Half-time  students. 

D.  Cooperative  education  students.. 
3.  Veterans  with  2  dependents: 

A    Full-time  students ;... 

B.  Three-quai1»r-time  students 

C.  Half-time  studer.ts 

D.  Cooperative  educationstudents.. 


Present 
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Mr.  Speaker,  lii  addition  to  the  allow- 
ances set  forth  in  the  foregoing  table, 
my  bill  will  provide  that  full-time  stu- 
dents with  mor^  than  two  dependents 
would  receive  9n  additional  $10  per 
month  per  additional  dependent;  veter- 
ans with  more  then  two  dependents  pur- 
suing a  three-duarter  time  course  of 
studies  would  receive  $7  per  additional 
dependent;  veterans  with  more  than  two 
dependents  pursuing  a  course  of  studies 
half  time  would  ^celve  $5  per  additional 
dependent;  and  Veterans  enrolled  In  co- 
operative educaljional  programs  would 
receive  an  additional  $7  per  each  de- 
pendent over  two^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  (jhe  need  for  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today  is  obvious.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
working  for  propapt  enactment  of  its 
provisions. 


-    THE  GRE/.T  AWAKENING 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


or 
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issue  of  This  Week 
an  excellent  article  on 
respected  author  and 
dottrell  Free.  As  a  mod- 
respect  for  Rachel  Car- 
text  of  the  article  at 
Congressional  Record: 


Awaki;ning 


(By  Ann 


the   early  stages  of 
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Crrv    Hall,    Con- 
■^Hn-E  House  Are  Aware 

SfRVIVAL 


F3R 


Cottrell  Free) 
A  cracked — and  lometimes  shattered — egg 
In  the  bald  eagle'^  nest  tells  part  of  the 
of  1969. 
Leading  wildlife  kclentlsts  have  concluded 
recently  that  DD'C.  absorbed  by  mother 
eggshells  too  fragile  to 
protect  the  babies  nrlthln. 

A  few  more  of  our  national  birds  will  re- 
soon  there  may  be  none 
In  many  areas.  Losii  of  these  symbols  of  the 
nation,  possibly  due  to  welrd-actlng  chemi- 
cals, tragically  sym  X)Uzes  much  that  Is  hap- 
pening today.  A  mere  look-around  or  a  whlfT 
of  our  often  filthy  i  Ir  and  waters  offers  proof 
that  something  Is    vrong  all  over. 

to  oll-sllcked  shining  sea 
we  are  realizing,  ai  last,  that  we  are  In  an 
Incredible  mees.  Aid  that  Is  the  other  part 
of  the  story  this  spring. 

Our  giant  of  a  ijption  is  stirring.  It  is  in 
a  "Great  Awakening." 
of  us  wondering  about 
the  eagle's  eggs,  many  of 
us  realising  that  drur  fouled  air  and  water 
could  soon  tie  seedeif,  with  destruction  for  the 
human  race. 

City  Hall,  the  (tongress  and  the  White 
House  no  longer  gl«e  us  the  same  old  brush- 
off.  For  they  are  becoming  aware  that  we 
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are  now  In  a  battle  for  survival.  Eleven  Con- 
gressmen are  even  seeking  a  Constitutional 
amendment  to  serve  as  a  "bill  of  rights"  for 
the  environment.  And  the  United  Nations  Is 
calling  a  130-natlon  conference  In  1972  on 
the  damaged  environment. 

But  It  wasn't  always  this  way.  A  lake  could 
die,  a  river  be  a  running  sewer,  robins  dis- 
appear and  bulldozers  uproot  our  parks.  And 
officials  only  blinked  when  we  cried  "Stop!" 

Then  something  happened.  Could  it  have 
marked  the  beginning  of  what  Senator  Prank 
E.  Moss  of  Utah  calls  the  "Great  Awaken- 
ing"? 

We  discovered  Rachel  Carson.  The  year 
was  1962. 

This  was  a  new  Rachel  Carson.  The  prose- 
poet  of  The  Sea  Around  Us,  the  gentle  bi- 
ologist became  almost  overnight  the  long- 
needed  leader.  Her  Silent  Spring,  appearing 
that  year,  was.  In  truth,  a  call  to  arms  to 
save  the  entire  environment  from  Its  many 
enemies.  She  chose,  however,  to  concentrate 
her  attack  on  the  misuse  of  DDT  and  other 
wonder  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  pesticides. 
And  In  the  process  she  gave  us  what  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  called  "the 
most  Important  chronicle  of  this  century  for 
the  human  race." 

She  rode  no  white  charger  (she  drove  a 
rather  tired  green  Oldsmoblle),  but  she  be- 
came for  many  our  country's  St.  Joan, 
preaching  that  when  nature  Is  out  of  Joint, 
so  are  we.  Pesticide  misuse,  she  claimed, 
could  convert  the  chain  of  life  into  the  chain 
of  daath.  She  raised  many  questions.  Is  there 
a  connection  between  these  new  chemicals 
and  cancer?  Could  they  cause  genetic 
changes,  thus  cursing  our  descendants  with 
physical  and  mental  abnormalities?  "As 
crude  a  weapon  as  a  cave  man's  club,"  she 
wrote,  "has  been  hurled  against  the  fabric 
of  life." 

An  Industry  mobilized  against  Rachel 
Carson,  but  she  stood  her  ground  even 
though  her  health  was  falling.  (She  under- 
went surgery  for  cancer  In  1957,  1960,  and 
again  in  1964.)  Persons  from  all  walks  of 
life  wrote  her,  telling  of  unpleasant  experi- 
ences with  pesticides  and  asking  her  for 
guidance.  Some  of  you  reading  this  today 
may  be  among  them.  Save  her  reply.  Hand 
it  down  to  your  grandchildren  as  a  fragment 
of  a  new  kind  of  "declaration  of  Independ- 
ence": man's  refusal  to  continue  to  be  vic- 
timized by  unwise  use  of  the  gifts  of  science 
and  technology. 

Your  letters  were  answered  even  though 
the  sight  In  those  deep-set  blue  eyes  was 
falling.  Her  brave  heart  was  faltering.  And 
near  the  end  she  spent  most  of  her  time 
in  a  wheel  chair.  "If  people  care  enough 
to  write,"  she  would  say  In  her  calm  voice 
when  advised  to  rest,  "I  can  certainly  an- 
swer, inform  them  and  encovirage  them  to 
fight  back." 

But  on  Tuesday,  April  14.  1964 — five  years 
ago  this  coming  Monday — she  died  of  cancer, 
at  age  56,  at  her  home  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

The  torch  was  picked  up.  The  shock  of  her 
death  galvanized  people  Into  action.  It 
seemed  to  amplify  her  message.  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Johnson  Joined  the  crusade.  Interior  Secre- 
tary Udall  was  already  In  it.  The  chorus 
grew  louder.  The  message:  "Save  our  En- 
vironment" was  getting  across.  The  "Great 
Awakening"  was  truly  underway. 

In  the  five  years  since  Rachel  Carson's 
death,  we  can  count  at  least  five  milestones 
of  specific  progress : 

Sixteen  million  acres  of  land — about  the 
size  of  West  Virginia — saved  from  unbridled- 
gobbling  up,  through  placement  In  national, 
state  and  local  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  wilder- 
ness areas,  forests,  recreation  areas.  (Nature 
Conservancy  In  Maine — where  she  spent  her 
summers — holds  a  tiny  part  of  this  as  the 
"Rachel  Carson  Seacoast.") 

Drastic  reductions  of  many  pesticides  per- 
mitted on  foodstiiffs.  Federal  review  and  fre- 
quent   rewording    of   Instruction    labels    on 
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30,000  pesticide  products.  Virtual  veto  power 
given  to  special  governmental  board  over 
choice  of  pesticides  used  on  Federal  property. 
Discovery  of  safer  substitutes.  Advances  In 
biological  control,  harnessing  nature  to  save 
herself. 

Federal  pushing  of  often  reluctant  states 
Into  setting  and  enforcing  standards  to 
reduce  air  and  water  pollution.  Some 
$251,000,000  spent  by  the  Federal  government 
on  pollution  research  and  related  activities 
In  1968. 

Greater  Federal  and  State  effort  to  save 
vEmlshlng  American  wildlife  and  to  obtain 
wetlands  for  waterfowl.  More  rapid  growth 
of  birdwatchers  than  hunters. 

Soaring  membership  of  conservation 
groups,  such  as  the  National  Audubon 
Society  and  Sierra  Club,  creating  a  new 
powerful  force. 

Even  with  this  progress,  the  awakened 
feel  It  Is  only  a  beginning.  Land  Is  being 
used  up  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  acres 
annually.  Noise  pollution  Is  threatening  our 
hearing  and  our  sanity.  Overheated  bays  and 
rivers,  from  electric  power  plants,  are  affect- 
ing fish  and  tiny  Ufe-glvlng  organisms.  And 
there  persists  the  worry  over  escaping  oU 
from  tldelandfl  and  tankers.  (Memory  of 
those  quarter-million  gallons  off  California 
this  winter  does  not  erase  easily.) 

Nor  Is  the  DDT  battle  over.  Five  states  may 
be  on  the  verge  of  banning  its  use  on  their 
property.  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson,  who  is 
from  Wisconsin — where  DDT  Is  "on  trial" — 
Is  calling  for  a  ban  on  Its  Interstate  shipment, 
as  well  as  complete  tightening  up  of  pesti- 
cide controls.  Once  the  Impact  of  the  thin 
eggshells  of  the  bald  eagle  sinks  In,  calls  for 
banning  DDT  may  grow  far  louder.  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  University  of  Wis- 
consin scientists  report  that  DDT — absorbed 
through  DDT-lnflltrated  prey — stimulates 
the  birds'  livers  to  produce  enzymes  that 
break  down  sex  hormones  In  the  blood.  These 
hormones  serve  as  regulators  In  laying  down 
calcium  needed  to  develop  normal  eggshells. 
The  peregrine  falcon  and  osprey  also  seem 
to  be  caught  In  this  chain  action. 

To  find  out  Just  how  big  a  mess  we  are  In 
here  In  the  U.S.A.,  Senator  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
kle  of  Maine,  author  of  clean  air  and  water 
laws.  Is  asking  the  Senate  to  set  up  a  special 
high-powered  committee  to  examine  all 
technological  effects  on  our  environment. 
"This  Job,"  he  says,  "will  take  three  years  at 
least." 

Such  a  look-see  will  help,  but  problems 
are  growing  so  fast  and  on  so  many  fronts 
that  90  Congressmen  have  Just  set  up  a  pri- 
vately-supported Environmental  Clearing 
House.  Tills  way.  they  can  get  quick  and 
ready  answers  as  to  the  newest  develop- 
ments. 

But  what  of  you  and  me?  We  want  an- 
swers, too.  Do  we  need,  perhaps  a  Rachel 
Carson  once  again?  She  anticipated  this,  for 
Just  before  she  died  she  asked  that  the  work 
of  providing  Information  to  people  like  us 
be  carried  on,  because  "I  cannot  continue 
to  do  so  much  longer." 

The  Rachel  Carson  Trust  for  the  Living 
Environment,  8940  Jones  Mill  Road,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20015,  plans  to  carry  on  for  her, 
helping  to  bridge  the  communications  gap 
between  scientists  and  the  general  public,  to 
whom  It  Is  looking  for  much  of  Its  financial 
support.  Most  of  Its  distinguished  members 
are  scientists  and  were  friends  of  Rachel 
Carson. 

Even  with  so  many  dedicated  persons.  In 
and  o;it  of  government,  working  to  save  the 
world  around  us,  wUl  we  ever  again  be 
awakened  by  language  as  clear  and  beautiful 
as  a  wood  thrush's  song?  With  Rachel  Car- 
son we  entered  what  has  been  called  the 
"age  of  ecology"  to  the  sound  of  a  kind 
of  music. 

How  many  of  us  can  define  ecology?  The 
Interrelationship  of  all  living  things  is  the 
usual  definition  of  this  science  and  phllos- 
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ophy.  But  Rachel  Carson  looked  to  these 
lines  of  Francis  Thompson,  an  English  poet, 
who  died  In  1907 — the  year  sha  was  born  in 
Sprlngdale,  Pennsylvania: 

"Thou  canst  not  stir  a  flower 
Without  troubling  of  a  star." 


INSTITUTIONAL  SELF-RENEWAL 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  voices  for  reform  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  this  country,  some  confused, 
some  clear.  One  of  the  most  impressive 
is  that  of  former  Seci-etary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  John  Gardner, 
who  is  urging  changes  in  our  processses 
of  change. 

In  the  annual  Godkin  lectures  at  Har- 
vard University,  Mr.  Gardner,  now  chair- 
man of  the  Urban  Coalition,  asks  why  we 
should  not  be  the  first  society  to  take 
into  account  the  aging  of  institutions  by 
providing  for  their  continuous  self- 
renewal. 

He  points  out : 

The  society  capable  of  continuous  renewal 
win  be  the  one  that  develops  to  the  fullest  Its 
human  resources,  that  removes  obstacles  to 
Individual  fulfillment,  Ufelong  earning  and 
self-discovery. 

The  alternative  to  continual  redesign 
of  our  society,  he  concludes,  is  unavoid- 
able confrontation  between  institutions 
that  refuse  to  change  and  critics  bent  on 
their  destruction. 

Mr.  Gardner's  case  for  new  thinking 
about  our  traditional  institutions  and 
their  sluggish  response  to  change  is  com- 
pelling. Excerpts  from  his  lectures 
follow : 

Toward  a  Self-Renewing  Society 
(By  John  W.  Gardner) 

It  is  hard  to  view  events  on  the  domestic 
scene  today  without  feeling  that  these  are 
dark  days  for  the  nation.  But  It  may  be  that 
we  were  In  greater  peril  when  we  were  less 
worried,  when  all  the  present  evils  were  lay- 
ered over  by  our  national  smugness.  We  may 
even  be  on  the  mend.  But  our  salvation  will 
never  be  handed  to  us.  If  we  are  lucky,  we 
win  be  given  the  chance  to  earn  It.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  are  enormously  clever  at  avoid- 
ing self-examination. 

instant  antiquity 

The  crises  of  the  urban  environment  sug- 
gests the  depth  and  complexity  of  Issues  In 
the  management  of  our  society.  Why  have 
we  had  such  difficulty,  steadily  mounting  dif- 
ficulty. In  getting  at  these  problems?  One 
might  blame  our  apathy,  or  our  unwilling- 
ness to  spend,  or  our  resistance  to  change. 
But  something  else  is  wrong,  something  cen- 
tral, something  crucial.  Our  society,  as  It  Is 
now  functioning,  Is  not  an  adequate  prob- 
lem-solving mechanism.  The  machinery  of 
the  society  is  not  working  In  a  fashion  that 
will  permit  us  to  solve  any  of  our  problems 
effectively. 

Each  reformer  comes  to  his  task  with  a 
little  bundle  of  desired  changes.  The  Impli- 
cation Is  that  If  appropriate  reforms  are  car- 
ried through  and  the  defects  corrected,  the 
society  will  be  wholly  satisfactory  and  the 
work  of  the  reformer  done.  That  Is  a  primi- 
tive way  of  viewing  social  change.  The  true 
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task  Is  to  design  a  society  (and  Institutions) 
capable  of  continuous  change,  renewal  and 
responslvness.  We  can  less  and  less  afford  to 
limit  ourselves  to  routine  repair  of  break- 
downs m  our  Institutions.  Unless  we  are  wUl- 
ing  to  see  a  final  confrontation  between  in- 
stitutions that  refuse  to  change  and  critics 
bent  on  destruction,  we  had  better  get  on 
with  the  business  of  redesigning  our  society. 
We  must  dispose  of  the  notion  that  social 
change  Is  a  process  that  alters  a  tranquil 
status  quo.  Today  there  is  no  tranquility  to 
alter.  The  rush  of  change  brings  a  kind  of 
instant  antiquity. 

The  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  In  grave  need  of  renewal.  State 
government  in  most  places  Is  a  19th  cen- 
tury relic;  In  most  cities,  municipal  govern- 
ment Is  a  waxworks  of  stiffly  preserved 
anachronisms.  The  courts  are  crippled  by 
archaic  organizational  arrangements;  the  un- 
ions, the  professions,  the  universities,  the 
corporations,  each  has  spung  its  own  Im- 
penetrable web  of  vested  Interests. 

That  human  Institutions  require  periodic 
redesign  (If  only  because  of  their  tendency 
to  decay)  it  is  not  a  minor  fact  about  them. 
How  curious  it  is.  then,  that  in  all  of  history 
no  people  has  seriously  attempted  to  take 
Into  account  the  aging  of  Institutions  and  to 
provide  for  their  continuous  renewal.  Why 
shouldn't  we  be  the  first  to  do  so? 

A  society  capable  of  continuous  renewal 
would  be  characterized  first  of  all  by  plural- 
Ism — by  variety,  alternatives,  choices  and 
multiple  focuses  of  power  and  initiative.  We 
have  Just  such  pluralism  In  this  society.  But 
the  logic  of  modern  large-scale  organization, 
governmental  or  corporate,  tends  to  squeeze 
out  pluralism  and  to  move  us  toward  one 
comprehensively  articulated  system  of  power. 
If  that  trend  proceeds  unchecked  in  the  pub- 
lic sphere,  there  will  soon  (say,  in  25  years) 
be  no  such  thing  as  state,  county  and  city 
government.  There  will  be  one  all-encom- 
passing governmental  system. 

As  the  trend  proceeds  In  the  private  sphere, 
corporations  merge,  small  colleges  and  small 
businesses  find  survival  Increasingly  difficult. 
I  find  myself  treasuring  every  remaining  bit 
of  pluralism,  everything  that  stands  between 
us  and  an  all-embracing  system.  When  I 
hear  young  people  recommending  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  enterprise,  I  question  whether 
they  have  weighed  the  consequences.  It  may 
not  have  occurred  to  them  that  socialism  or 
any  other  alternative  to  private  enterprise 
would  certainly  mean  the  shouldering  by 
Government  of  huge  new  burdens.  Our  giant 
corporations  would  not  disappear.  They 
would  simply  be  merged  into  unimaginably 
vast  Government  ministries.  And  bureauc- 
racy would  conquer  all. 

The  society  capable  of  continuous  renewal 
win  be  one  that  develops  to  the  fullest  its 
human  resources,  that  removes  obstacles  to 
Individual  fulfillment,  that  emphasizes  edu- 
cation, lifelong  learning  and  self-discovery. 
We  are  still  far  from  having  created  such  a 
sjrstem. 

To  bring  full  Justice  and  equality  to  black 
people  Is  the  historic  assignment  of  this  gen- 
eration. The  problems  will  be  resolved  not  by 
violence  or  hatred  or  bitterness  or  police  sup- 
pression, but  only  by  patient,  determined  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  great,  polltlcaUy 
moderate  majority  of  whites  and  blacks. 
the  beehive  model 
We  have  In  the  tradition  of  this  nation 
a  well-tested  framework  of  values.  Our  prob- 
lem Is  not  to  find  better  values,  but  rather 
to  be  faithful  to  those  we  profess — and  to 
zn&kn  those  values  live  In  our  Institutions, 
which  we  have  yet  to  do.  If  we  believe  In 
individual  dignity  and  responsibility,  for  ex- 
ample, we  must  do  the  necessary,  sometimes 
expensive,  often  complicated  things  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  each  person  to  have  a 
decent  Job  If  he  wants  one. 

More  than  anything  else,  the  contemporary 
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demoralization  stems  from  a  breakdown  in 
the  relaUonshlp  of  the  Individual  to  society. 
It  Is  widely  assumed  that  the  condition  ap- 
plies only  to  hippies,  college  radicals,  artists 
and  intellectuals  But  it  may  also  be  found 
in  some  degree  throughout  the  population. 
On  the  one  hand,  men  have  never  had  more 
control  than  they  have  In  this  country  today; 
on  the  other,  we  complain  that  we  can't  con- 
trol our  own  fate. 

One  of  the  problems  Is  that  the  end  to- 
ward which  all  modern  societies,  whatever 
their  Ideology,  seem  to  be  moving  Is  the 
beehive  model.  In  which  the  total  system 
perfects  itself  as  the  individual  is  steadily 
dwarfed.  All  modern  societies,  capitalist  or 
Communist,  are  moving  toward  ever  larger 
and  more  Inclusive  systems  of  organization, 
toward  ever  greater  dominance  of  the  sys- 
tem's purposes  over  Individual  purposes. 

Contemporary  critics  often  appear  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  smothering  of  individuality  is 
a  consequence  of  Intentional  decisions  by 
people  at  the  top.  Right-wingers  blame  Gov- 
ermneut  leaders,  left-wingers  blame  corpo- 
rate leaders.  But  the  modern  leader  Is  always 
In  some  measure  caught  In  the  system.  To  a 
considerable  degree,  the  system  determines 
how  and  when  he  will  exercise  power.  The 
queen  bee  Is  as  much  a  prisoner  of  the  sys- 
tem as  Is  any  other  In  the  hive. 

Is  there  any  way  to  avoid  the  beehive 
model?  Perhaps.  We  must  ask  the  Individual 
to  accept  certain  kinds  of  responsibility,  and 
we  must  create  the  Institutional  framework 
In  which  Individual  responsibility  is  feasible. 
Traditionally,  we  have  spent  enormous  en- 
ergy exhorting  the  individual  to  act  responsi- 
bly, and  very  little  energy  designing  the  kind 
of  society  In  which  he  can  act  responsibly. 

A  CHANCE  FOB  SERVICE 

The  loss  of  a  sense  of  community  is  par- 
ticularly serious.  In  some  ways  modern  so- 
ciety binds  the  Individual  too  tightly,  but  In 
other  ways  It  holds  him  too  loosely — and  the 
latter  causes  as  much  pain  as  the  former.  He 
feels  constrained  by  the  conformity  required 
In  a  highly  organized  society,  but  he  also 
feels  lost  and  without  moorings.  And  both 
feelings  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause: 
the  disappearance  of  the  natural  human 
community  and  its  replacement  by  formula 
controls  that  irk  and  give  no  sense  of  secur- 
ity. 

When  people,  for  whatever  reason — oppres- 
sion br  laziness  or  complacency — take  no  part 
in  their  institutions,  the  Institutions  them- 
selves decay  at  an  accelerating  rate.  But  it  is 
not  essential  that  everyone  participate.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  everyone  suddenly  did,  the 
society  would  fiy  apart.  Participation  should 
simply  be  an  available  option. 

Can  action  on  the  part  of  the  Individual  at 
the  grass  roots  ever  really  be  effective?  It 
all  depends  on  how  we  design  our  society. 
We  must,  for  example,  undertake  a  drastic 
overhaul  of  local  government. 

All  large-scale  organization  tends  to 
smother  Individuality.  But  today's  young 
person  doesn't  give  due  weight  to  the  fact 
that  large-scale  organization,  properly  de- 
signed, can  also  benefit  the  Individual,  en- 
rich his  life,  increase  his  choices.  Everyone 
lampoons  modern  technological  society,  but 
no  one  is  prepared  to  give  up  his  refrigera- 
tor. Everyone  condemns  bigness,  but  there 
Is  no  movement  of  population  toward  the 
unspoiled,  lonely  places  of  the  continent.  We 
must  Identify  those  features  of  modem  or- 
ganization that  strengthen  the  Individual 
and  those  that  diminish  him.  Given  such 
analysis,  we  can  design  institutions  that 
would  strengthen  and  nourish  each  person. 
In  short,  we  can  build  a  society  to  man's 
measure,  if  we  have  the  wUl. 

Such  a  society  will  not  Just  serve  the  in- 
dividual but  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
serve.  When  people  are  serving,  life  Is  no 
longer  meaningless:  they  no  longer  feel  root- 
less. Without  allegiance  and  commitment.  In- 
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dividual  freedom    legeneratM  Into  a  sterile 
BelX-preoccupatlon  j 

Just  as  modern  man  obsessively  breaks  up 
the  forms  and  patterns  of  life  and  then  flnds 
himself  nervous  and  afraid  In  a  formless 
world,  so,  In  the  name  of  freedom,  he  com- 
pulsively dlssolvee  the  limits  on  behavior  and 
then  flnds  himself  unhappy  In  a  world  with- 
out limits  He  sweeps  aside  rules,  manners, 
formalities  and  standards  of  taste,  anything 
that  even  sUghtly  inhibits  the  free  play  of 
emotion  and  Impulse.  Yet  not  only  the 
claims  of  clvlUty  b»t  also  the  realities  of  In- 
dividual development  call  for  s<xae  measure 
of  self-dlsclpllne  We  have  explored  about 
as  fully  as  a  civilization  can  the  Joys  of  im- 
pulse, of  a  world]  within  forms,  order  or 
limits.  A  balance  niust  be  struck. 

For  a  variety  of  feasons,  we  have  seen  In- 
creasingly widespread  hostility  to  Institu- 
tions— any  and  all  institutions,  here  and 
around  the  world  tTie  standard  phrase  con- 
cerning social  disorders  is  "It's  only  a  small 
group  that's  involved."  But  that  is  a  mislead- 
ing assertion.  Beyond  the  fractious  few,  be- 
yond even  the  confelderable  group  of  sym- 
pathizers. Is  the  liLTger  number  of  people 
who  have  no  flxed  I'lews  but  are  running  a 
chroaic  low-fever  of  antagonism  toward  their 
Instttutlon*,. their  f«llow  men  and  life  in  gen- 
They  provide  the  climate  in  which  dls- 
•  spreads.  In  th^t  climate,  unfortunately, 
our  honored  tradltiton  of  dissent  has  under- 
gone an  unprecedented  debasement. 

Among  the  dissenters  today  we  hear  a  few 
with  a  special  messige.  They  say:  "We  don't 
need  reform,  we  ne(  d  revolution.  The  whole 
system  is  rotten  and  should  be  destroyed." 
I  have  talked  long  and  seriously  with  such 
people  and  have  found  that  most  of  them 
J  „-,,_  J    There  is  an  awesome 

today's  radicalism.  But 
some,  of  course,  do  i  lean  it.  They  have  fallen 
victim  to  an  old  aid  naive  doctrine — that 
man  is  naturally  good,  humane,  decent.  Just 
'  "'      but  that  corrupt  and  wicked 


and  honorable. 


Institutions  have  tra  nsformed  the  noble  sav 
age  Into  a  civilized  rionster.  Destroy  the  cor- 
rupt Institutions,  th»y  say,  and  man's  native 


goodness  will  flower, 


clpllne  of  historical 
porary  relevance.  He 
suit  himself.  He  can 


The  chief  means 
their  Influence  felt 
long-tested,  well- 
free    society :    the 
strike,  the  petition 
special    Justification 
riots.  The  riots  were 
to  produce  fear  in 
thereby  to  get  action 
Is  true  that  the  riots 
were  a  lot  of 
tlve  social  action 
gressmen  and  cltlzei^ 
eral  programs  for 
strengthened     every 
group  in  the  country 

I  do  not  blame  the 
ing  angry,  but  they 
lead  them  into  self- 
must  seek — as  the 
as  we  all  must  seek — k 


t;»e 


consequ  ences 
The 


the 


There  Isn't  anything  in 


history  or  anthropolt  ►gy  to  confirm  the  thesis 
but  It  survives  dowr  the  generations. 

The  responslDle  cr  tic  comes  to  understand 
the  complex  machinery  by  which  change 
must  be  accomplish  ^d,  finds  the  key  points 
of  leverage.  Identiflss  feasible  alternatives, 
and  measures  his  w  jrk  by  real  results.  The 
irresponsible  critic  i  ever  exposes  himself  to 
the  tough  tests  of  reility.  He  doesn't  subject 
his  view  of  the  wor  d  to  the  cleansing  dis- 
perspective  or  contem- 
deflnes  the  problem  to 
-  —  spin  fantasies  of  what 
might  be,  without  t  le  heartbreaking,  back- 
breaking  work  of  bul  Idlng  social  change  into 
resistant  human  in!  tltutlons.  Out  of  such 
self-indulgent  and  r?ckless  radicalism  come 
few  victories. 

A     RELEl  'AUT     CAIX 


liy  which  citizens  make 
must  continue  to  be  the 
•esta  bllshed  procedures  of  a 
billot,    the    lawsuit,    the 
4nd  so  on.  One  hears   a 
for    the    recent   ghetto 
necessary,  it  is  argued^ 
power  structure  and 
on  the  social  front.  It 
jrovoked  fear,  but  there 
besides  construc- 
riots  led  many  Con- 
to  resist  further  fed- 
cltles.  The  riots  also 
right-wing     extremist 


ghetto  residents  for  be- 

E  lust  not  let  their  anger 

C  estructlve  moves.  They 

college  activist  must  seek, 

world  In  which  man's 
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destructive  Impulses  are  brought  within  a 
framework  of  law  and  rationality.  Anyone 
who  unleashes  man's  destructive  impulses 
had  better  stand  a  long  way  back.  The  anar- 
chist paves  the  way  for  the  authoritarian. 
The  serious  citizen  will  have  to  learn  a  sim- 
ple truth:  one  must  act  forcefully  to  com- 
bat injustice,  and  at  the  same  time  one  must 
oppose  disorder  and  violence. 

The  years  immediately  ahead  will  test  this 
nation  as  seriously  as  any-  we  have  known  in 
our  history.  We  have  plenty  of  debaters, 
blamers,  provocateurs.  We  don't  have  plenty 
of  problem-solvers.  A  relevant  call  to  action 
would  address  itself  to  that  complacent  lump 
of  Americans  who  fatten  on  the  yield  of  this 
society  but  never  bestir  themselves  to  solve 
its  problems,  to  powerful  men  who  rest  com- 
placently with  outworn  institutions,  and  to 
Americans  still  uncommitted  to  the  values 
we  profess  to  cherish  as  a  people. 
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JOHN   P.    HARRIS:    1901-69 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kansas 
has  lost  one  of  Its  outstanding  men  of 
journalism  with  the  passing  of  John  P. 
Harris  of  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Jack  Harris  started  a  successful  news- 
paper career  as  an  assistant  carrier  boy 
and  worked  in  every  phase  of  the  news- 
paper operation  started  by  his  father. 
When  he  died  on  April  13,  1969,  Mr.  Har- 
ris was  chairman  of  the  board  of  Pub- 
lishing Enterprises,  Inc.  which  includes 
eight  newspapers  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  and 
California.  The  Harris  group  also  op- 
erates six  radio  stations  in  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Colorado. 

His  independent  and  crusading  spirit 
made  him  a  constructive  force  in  his 
community  and  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 
In  1965  the  Hutchinson  News  won  a  Pul- 
itzer Prize  for  its  campaign  on  Kansas 
reapportionment. 

He  was  committed  to  the  betterment  of 
journalism,  and  traveled  extensively  at 
home  and  abroad  to  serve  as  consultant 
to  struggling  newspapers.  In  reporting 
the  death  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  Hutchinson 
News  described  his  philosophy  of  what  a 
good  newspaper  should  be: 

It  should  do  something  more  than  Just 
print  the  news  and  get  the  middle  Initials 
right.  ...  the  Ideal  one  should  have  some- 
thing In  each  Issue  that  will  be  the  prime 
subject  of  community  conversation  the  next 
day.  It  need  not  be  a  scoop  or  an  editorial 
that  touches  a  general  spark.  It  can  be  a 
bit  of  other  than  malicious  gossip,  punning 
headline  or  a  human  interest  picture. 

I  valued  his  friendship  and  enjoyed 
visiting  with  him  from  time  to  time.  He 
was  a  man  of  candor  and  integrity.  He 
was  a  leader  who  shunned  the  spotlight. 
He  was  an  independent  and  intelligent 
citizen. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Rosalie,  and  to  his 
son,  John.  Jack  Harris  will  be  missed  and 
long  remembered. 

Under  tlie  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  editorials  from 
the  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  News,  the  Wit- 
chlta,  Kans.,  Eagle,  and  the  Kansas  City. 


Mo.,  Times  which  appropriately  eulogize 
this  distinguished  American.  The  edito- 
rials follow: 

(From  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News] 
Jack  Harbis 

Hutchinson  has  lost  one  of  its  finest  citi- 
zens. 

Jack  Harris,  known  to  so  many  £ind  known 
by  so  few,  was  Just  that. 

His  newspapers  and  radio  stations  are  evi- 
dence of  his  business  success,  but  most  of  the 
things  he  did  for  people  and  the  town  were 
lost  in  a  self-effacing  desire  for  anonymity. 

He  was  a  dreamer  of  great  things,  but  he 
also  had  the  wisdom  and  drive  to  make  them 
come  true.  He  was.  In  a  sense,  one  of  the 
passing  breed  of  wheeler  dealers,  but  his  ef- 
forts were  always  dignified  by  Integrity.  He 
combined  the  tough-mlndedness  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  solving  of  problems  with  the 
courage  to  take  risks  and  the  decisive  Judg- 
ment to  arrive  at  the  right  answer.  With  this 
tough-mlndedness  was  the  kind  of  humility 
that  recognizes  that  many  diverse  talents 
and  backgrounds  are  essential  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  any  worthwhile  business,  social  or 
civic  goal.  He  melded  them  together. 

Jack  Harris  never  shrank  from  any  issue 
because  it  was  unpopular.  He  developed  a 
self-restraint  that  enabled  iiim  to  profit  from 
criticism.  He  was  a  leader  In  his  profession 
and  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  energy 
both  at  home  and  abroad  to  further  its  effi- 
ciency and  growth.  He  was  an  innovator,  not 
a  follower.  As  an  employer  he  pioneered  fringe 
benefit  programs  which  recognized  and  re- 
warded his  employes  long  before  this  was 
common  practice. 

His  accomplishments  are  legion.  His  travel 
columns  brought  Europe  and  Asia  sharply 
and  Intimately  Into  focus  In  many  Kansas 
homes.  He  was  the  friend  and  confidant  of 
many  In  government  In  this  country  and 
abroad  but  he  was  also  a  home  town  civic 
leader  who  was  never  too  busy  to  advise  and 
counsel  and  work  to  promote  the  good  of 
Hutchinson  and  other  towns  in  which  he  had 
communications  Interests. 

Jack  Harris  Is  gone  but  his  Immortality  la 
assured  through  the  scores  of  outstanding 
Journalists  he  trained  and  guided  and  who 
have  gone  on  to  successes  of  their  own  .  .  . 
and  who  are  now  training  others  to  follow 
them. 

Some    know    It,    others    don't,    but    every 

Hutchinson   Is  a   little  bit  better  off  today 

because  Jack  Harris  lived  here  for  so  many 

years. 

His  memorial  Is  the  void  his  death  leaves. 

[From  the  Wichita   (Kans.)    Eagle) 
John  P.  Habbis 

John  P.  Harris  of  Hutchinson  was  a  suc- 
cessful newspaper  publisher  In  the  same  way 
other  Kansas  publishers  have  been  success- 
ful—he built  up  his  holdings  and  made 
money.  But  to  say  this  is  to  paint  an  almost 
entirely  misleading  picture  of  the  man. 

His  business  acumen,  though  undisputed, 
was  not  the  quality  for  which  he  will  be  best 
remembered.  It  was  his  toughmlndedness  and 
his  absolute  fearlessness  that  people  will  re- 
member longest. 

He  addressed  every  problem  on  what  he 
conceived  Its  basic  elements  to  be.  shorn  of 
myth  and  prejudice  and  cant.  Once  he  had 
got  to  the  bottom  of  It,  he  wrote  exactly  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  His  friends  might 
not  like  It.  His  advertisers  might  be  livid.  His 
subscribers  might  cancel  In  quantity.  What 
Jack  Harris  thought  was  right  he  wrote. 

He  trained  a  succession  of  editors  to  do  the 
same.  And  together  they  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion for  Independence  and  candor  and  origi- 
nality of  thought  that  many  another  news- 
man has  envied. 

In  his  personal  life  Mr.  Harris  was  rather 
retiring,  and  he  was  rarely  credited  with  his 
many  contributions  to  state  and  city  causes. 
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but  his  quiet  work  behind  the  scenes,  like 
his  lucid  editorial  utterlngs,  had  a  tremen- 
dous Infiuence  for  good. 


[From    the   Kansas   City    (Mo.)    Times] 
John  P.  Harris,  Kansas  EorroB 

The  state  of  Kansas  long  has  been  noted 
for  the  quality  of  its  newspapers,  and  John 
P.  Harris  who  built  a  family  chain  through 
the  years  was  one  of  the  reasons.  His  death 
this  week  In  Hutchinson,  two  years  after  he 
had  turned  over  the  active  direction  of  Pub- 
lishing Enterprises,  Inc.,  to  others.  Is  a  sad 
blow  to  the  state  and  to  American 
journalism 

Yet  the  Harris  Influence,  we  are  sure,  will 
go  on.  It  was  typical  of  Jack  Harris  that  his 
column,  "This  and  That, '  was  wrlten  ahead 
and  ready  to  go  through  most  of  this  week. 
The  familiar  lower-case  initials,  J.p.h.,  aitlll 
will  be  seen  in  most  of  the  Harris  papers  for 
a  little  while.  Beyond  that,  we  would  expect 
the  Harris  enthusiasm  for  reporting  the 
news,  his  dislike  of  sham,  and  his  independ- 
ent nature  to  continue  in  the  work  of  the 
men  he  trained. 

He  was  a  debonair,  gracious  individual,  a 
world  traveler  of  Insight  and  much  personal 
charm.  He  could  be  a  kind,  understanding 
but  very  tough  employer.  It  was  his  habit 
to  arrive  at  the  office  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  (after  a  horseback  ride)  to  go 
through  the  mall.  He  didn't  want  to  miss 
anything.  His  hobby,  he  once  said,  was  to  be 
the  guardian  of  his  newspapers  against  the 
split  infinitive.  When  one  appeared,  there 
was  an  explosion.  If  one  appeared  In  a  head- 
line, the  sound  of  pain  could  be  cataclysmic. 
Another  Harris  occupation  was  the  prepsira- 
tlon  of  needling  editorials  directed  at  the 
Kansas  Legislature.  The  Hutchinson  News 
won  a  Pulitzer  prize  In  1966  for  its  long  cam- 
paign on  Kansas  reapportionment.  Yet  he 
seldom  was  critical  unless  he  had  a  better 
Idea. 

In  an  age  of  specialization.  Jack  Harris  was 
recognized  as  a  newsman  who  knew  the  busi- 
ness and  mechanical  sides  of  publishing 
thoroughly.  He  could  operate  a  Linotype  ma- 
chine and  sometimes  did  In  his  younger  days. 
In  Kansas  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  news- 
paperman of  Integrity  and  skill  who  loved 
the  business  and  who  always  saw  it  as  more 
than  a  business. 


PFC.  STANLEY  McCREARY  DIES  OF 
WAR  WOUNDS  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Stanley  E.  McCreary,  a  fine  young 
soldier  from  Maryland,  was  killed  re- 
cently In  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend his  courage  and  honor  his  memory 
by  including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Pfc.  Stanley  McCreabt  Dies  or  Wab 
WooNos  IN  Vietnam 

Pfc.  Stanley  E.  McCreary,  of  2209  Williams 
drive,  Havre  de  Grace,  was  killed  In  action 
In  Vietnam  on  April  7,  less  than  three  weeks 
after  he  arrived  In  the  war  zone. 

The  Defense  Department  announced  yes- 
terday that  Private  McCreary,  20,  died  from 
wounds  received  in  a  combat  oi>eratlon  In 
Hau  Nghia  province,  north  of  Saigon.  He  was 
a  member  of  C  Company,  1st  Battalion,  1st 
Infantry  Regiment,   25th   Infantry  Division. 

Stanley  McCreary's  father,  Eugene  Mc- 
Creary, recalled  yesterday  that  his  son  loved 
sports.   He   played   football   and   basketball. 
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was  a  track  man  In  high  school  and  main- 
tained his  interest  in  sandlot  games  after 
school.  He  graduated  from  Aberdeen  High 
School  in  1966. 

In  his  Junior  year,  he  won  a  medal  at  the 
Philadelphia  Penn  Relays  as  a  member  of 
the  Havre  de  Grace  High  School  track  team. 
It  was  the  following  year  that  he  transferred 
to  Aberdeen. 

Private  McCreary  was  a  faithful  letter 
writer.  His  father  said  he  wrote  weekly  when 
he  was  in  the  United  States  and  had  written 
three  letters  home  in  the  two  weeks  following 
his  arrival  in  Vietnam. 

"He  wrote  mostly  about  ptersonal  matters," 
Mr.  McCreary  said.  "He  always  told  me  not 
to  worry,  that  he  was  all  right." 

His  father  remarked  that  In  one  letter  he 
told  how  his  camp  had  been  hit  by  enemy 
rockets. 

"He  always  looked  after  me  because  of  my 
health,"  Mr.  McCreary  added.  For  some  time, 
Mr.  McCreary  has  not  enjoyed  good  health. 

Private  McCreary  did  not  want  to  go  over- 
seas and  once  asked  a  chaplain  to  keep  him 
in  the  U.S.  so  that  he  could  look  after  his 
father,  "but  he  had  to  do  It,  and  he  did," 
Mr.  McCreary  added.  The  young  man,  the 
only  child  of  his  parents,  was  born  In  Balti- 
more. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DIRECTION  SPORTS 
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Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  a  unique  and  successful 
program  that  has  been  operating  in  the 
Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles.  Direction 
Sports  begins  where  Little  League  leaves 
off — it  serves  those  who  have  no  fathers 
to  participate,  those  who  have  no  money 
for  uniforms,  insurance,  and  the  other 
requisites  of  Little  League  participation. 

But  Direction  Sports  gives  the  boys  it 
serves  more  than  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  kind  of  athletic  competi- 
tion enjoyed  by  their  middle-class  coun- 
terparts. Through  techniques  developed 
by  the  Southwest  Regional  Lab  in  Ingle- 
wood,  Calif. — a  project  which  has  re- 
ceived more  than  $4  million  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Education's  Bureau  of  Research 
in  the  past  2  years — Direction  Sports 
youngsters  improve  their  learning  skills 
and  social  attitudes  by  means  of  educa- 
tive chalk  talks.  In  my  view.  Direction 
Sports  is  precisely  the  kind  of  innovative 
program  that  those  of  us  who  have  been 
struggling  to  find  solutions  to  urban  ills 
have  encouraged  in  legislation  passed  in 
recent  years.  As  important  as  the  heart- 
warming results  described  in  the  follow- 
ing article  by  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor, however,  is  the  fact  that  program 
evaluation  have  shown  a  statistically 
significant  increase  in  participants' 
mathematics  achievement  scores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Monitor's  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  especially  those  whose  con- 
stituencies Include  disadvantaged  metro- 
politan areas. 

Watts:  Dibection  Spobts 
(By  Cliff  Gewecke) 

Los  Angeles. — Ever  since  the  Watts,  and 
other,  riots  of  1965,  sports  programs  for  the 
underprivileged  Negro  youngster  have  come 
to  the  fore. 
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The  idea  seems  to  be:  get  more  of  these 
youngsters  off  the  streets,  inspire  and  skill 
them  with  sports  (and  sport  heroes),  and 
potential  ruffians  and  "lost  causes"  may  be 
motivated  into  becoming  useful,  productive 
citizens. 

One  of  the  most  recent,  and  perhaps  most 
farslghted,  of  these  programs — which  ema- 
nated In  the  Watts  section  of  Loe  Angeles 
during  1968 — is  "direction  Sports,"  an  affil- 
iate of  the  Urban  Affairs  Foundation,  Inc. 

Essentially,  It  is  a  "Little  League  for  the 
underprivileged."  But  It  has  distinct  over- 
tones, and  undertones,  of  improving  positive 
learning  skills  through  orientation,  "chalk 
talks, "  and  group  discussions. 

"tremendous  disparity? 

"Privately  funded  sports  programs  involve 
more  than  one  million  youngsters  and  are 
the  most  popular  youth  format  in  the  na- 
tion," says  former  sales  representative  Tul- 
ley  Brown,  who  Is  program  director  for  Di- 
rection Sports. 

"Yet,  there  Is  a  tremendous  disparity  be- 
tween the  number  of  privately  funded  sports 
programs  for  the  youth  In  middle-class  areas 
as  opposed  to  those  In  the  underprivileged 
areas." 

To  drive  home  his  point.  Brown  cites  this 
statistic:  that.  In  a  letter  dated  Aug.  2,  1968, 
A.  E.  Houghton,  secretary  of  Little  League 
Baseball,  headquartered  In  WllUamsport, 
Pa.,  stated  there  were  55,620  youngsters  in- 
volved in  the  Greater  Loe  Angeles 'area. 

"Of  this  number,"  emphasizes  Brown,  "not 
one  team  operates  in  the  Immense  minority 
corridor  extending  from  North  Broadway 
south  to  Compton  and  including  some  200,- 
000  school-age  children. 

"The  reasons  for  this  are  basic,"  he  adds. 
"Little  League  programs  function  with  the 
assistance  of  fathers,  often  with  the  young- 
sters paying  for  their  own  insurance  and 
medical  checkup.  A  general  requirement  Is 
that  the  youngsters  have  had  not  more  than 
one  'D'  In  the  preceding  semester's  school- 
work — and  no  police  record." 

DON'T  QUALITT  FOB  LITTLE  LEACtTE 

"Too  often,"  Brown  continued,  "the  young- 
sters m  the  ghettos  do  not  have  fathers  to 
participate,  money  to  pay  for  Insurance  and 
doctors,  adequate  grades,  and  they  do  have 
police  records.  Thus,  classical  Little  League 
is  untenable  In  deprived  areas." 

Started  officially  Sept.  23  with  the  advent 
of  the  past  football  season,  Direction  Sports 
encompassed  some  75  youngsters  In  the  pre- 
teenage  category. 

Plans  are  to  go  through  the  major  sports 
In-season — basketball,  track  baseball.  And 
to  expand  to  other  (older  and  younger)  age 
categories,  and  even  to  reach  into  the  par- 
ticipation of  girls  in  the  program. 

Letters  of  commendation  have  been  re- 
ceived from  such  men  as  California  attorney 
general  Tom  Lynch,  Los  Angeles  County 
sheriff  Peter  Pitchess,  Los  Angeles  pwUce 
chief  Tom  Reddin,  and  Los  Angeles  mayor 
Sam  Yorty. 

UNIQin;  CHALK  TALK 

The  program  has  been  featured  on  some 
eight  southern  California  television  pro- 
grams. Sports  Illustrated  is  providing  a 
weekly  magazine  subscription  for  every  boy 
in  the  project,  and  the  7-Up  Bottling  Com- 
pany has  donated  uniforms.  CBS-Loe  Ange- 
les, after  voting  Direction  Sports  one  of  the 
top  six  programs  in  Loe  Angeles,  contributed 
$1,000  worth  of  Jackets,  track  shoes,  and 
pants  for  future  use  by  the  youngsters. 

Yet,  If  the  program  Is  to  continue  to  thrive 
(and,  even,  go  national  perhaps  someday) , 
more  funds,  and  help,  will  be  needed. 

(A  free  brochure  may  be  obtained  by 
writing:  Project  Director  Tulley  N.  Brown, 
Direction  Sports,  Inc.,  Urban  Affairs  Foun- 
dation, 955  S.  Western  Ave.,  Suite  204,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90006) . 

Recently,  the  writer  sat  In  (with  Brown,  a 
Negro  group  leader  recruited  from  a  nearby 
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college,  and  a  doz«n  youngsters)  on  one  of 
the  educative  chal>:  tolks  that  utilize  sports 
as  "transference"  fir  learning. 

"Ricky,"  said  thfl  leader,  pointing  to  a  lad 
in  the  front  row,  '♦how  many  points  do  you 
get  for  a  touchdowt?" 

"Six,"  answered  A^cky 

"How  many  points  for  a  field  goal?" 

"Two." 

"You  sure? 

"Three?"  replied 

"Add  six  and  th 
asked  the  leader 

"Nine!" 

"Good  I    Now,"   c 


llcky,  hesitantly, 
ee  and  what  do  you  get,' 


inUnued  the  leader,  "in 
basketball  you  get]  how  many  points  for  a 
field  goal?  .  .  .  and  two  minus  nine  Is  .  .  ." 
And  so  the  questli>nB,  and  the  transference- 
of-learnlng  skills  a^nswers,  spread  through- 
out the  room — perhaps  someday  soon  to 
spread  throughout  |  the  United  States  with 
TuUey  Browns  drefem  of  "DlrecUon  Sports 
becoming    the    Little    League    of    minority 


areas." 
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what  the  cause  of 
ance  was,  whether 
survivors,    or   why 


Mr.  OTTINGEri.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  more  tian  2  months  ago,  a 
Mineral  County  Airlines  DC-3  disap- 
peared on  a  flight  from  Hawthorne.  Nev., 
with  35  persons  o^i  board.  That  aircraft 
is  still  missing. 
At  this  time,  tliere  is  no  way  to  tell 
'  the  plane's  disappear, 
there  w-ere — or  ar( 
search    and    rescue 


efforts  have  been  i  ruitless.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  the  DC-3  did  not  carry  a 
crash  locator  beaqon  to  enable  search- 
ers to  find  it  in  tl^e  event  of  a  crash.  It 
did  not  have  this  Equipment  because  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  does 
not  require  it. 

Twenty-nine  of  lus  in  the  House  have 
acted  to  prevent  recurrences  of  this  type 
of  tragedy  by  spoiisoring  legislation  di- 
recting the  FAA  ti)  make  crash  locator 
beacons  mandator^  for  all  aircraft.  It  is 
long  past  time  for^this  step  to  be  taken. 

For  those  who  mfey  still  have  questions 
about  the  need  foi-  FAA  action  in  this 
regard,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an 
April  14  article  b^  Los  Angeles  Times 
staff  writer,  Lee  Djle.  I  commend  his  ac- 
count of  the  DC-3fs  disappearance  and 
the  Issues  it  raisei  to  the  attention  of 
all  concerned  with  iviation  safety : 
Missing  DC-3:  Searc^  Follows  an  Old  Pat- 

TiKN— "Oambleks  Special"   Crash  Raises 

QtnSTIONS      ABOtTT      TECHNOLOGY,      REGULA- 
TIONS 

(By  L»eDye) 

Jim  Helm's  statloi  wagon  is  usually  the 
first  to  arrive  at  the  tiny  wooden  shack  on 
the  edge  of  the  runwa  r. 

He  goes  there  nea'ly  every  afternoon,  as 
soon  as  his  working  lay  ends  at  the  Navy's 
huge  ammunition  dspot  that  engulfs  the 
small  town  of  Hawthorne,  Nev. 

The    station    wagoji — bearing    a    bumper 

sticker  that  reads:  "L^t's  telk  about  Jesus" 

grinds  to  a  halt  besldelthe  shack. 

Inside  the  shack  lie  talks  Instead  about 
a  DC-3  airliner  missing  with  35  people 
aboard  since  Feb.  18.  [fs  not  a  subject  Helm 
enjoys  discussing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"I  can  talk  about  searches."  he  said  dur- 
ing an  Interview  as  his  eyes  traveled  over 
the  maps  strung  across  a  table  In  the  shack. 
"But  I  can't  talk  about  that  DC-3." 

He  walked  to  the  doorway  and  stared 
across  the  desert  valley  toward  where  the  de- 
solate land  fades  Into  obscurity. 

"I  Just  don't  know."  he  said,  "I  Just  don't 
know." 

CONDUCTS  NEVADA  SKARCH 

For  nearly  eight  weeks  Civil  Air  Patrol 
Col.  James  Helm  has  been  calling  the  shots 
In  the  search  for  the  airliner  by  the  Nevada 
CAP.  Across  the  state  border,  the  California 
CAP  has  conducted  a  separate  search  out  of 
Bishop. 

Nobody  knows  what  happened  to  Mineral 
County  Airlines  pilot  Pred  Hall  after  he  took 
off  from  Hawthorne  at  4:30  a.m.  No  trace 
of  the  plane  has  been  found. 

The  unsuccessful  search  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  disappearance  have  raised 
a  long  series  of  questions — questions  that  are 
even  more  disturbing  than  puzzling: 

Why  has  the  search  depended  primarily 
on  visual  sighting  when  technology  could 
produce  more  exact  methods?  Why  was  the 
aircraft  allowed  to  be  painted  a  color  that 
would  blend  Into  the  background?  Why  was 
the  aircraft  flying  a  visual  flight  plan  rather 
than  by  Instruments? 

Is  the  nation's  search  and  rescue  program 
adequate?  Are  the  people  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  search  equipped  to  do  their 
Job?  Should  a  26-year-old  twin-engine  air- 
craft be  allowed  to  carry  35  persons? 

TROtTBLESOME    FOR    YEARS 

These  and  other  questions  are  sure  to 
plague  officials  for  years. 

But  around  Hawthorne  the  Issue  Is  more 
basic. 

"I  don't  like  to  talk  about  it,"  said  airport 
manager  Art  Barlow,  reflecting  a  sentiment 
heard  often  in  Hawthorne.  "We've  been  hurt 
pretty  bad." 

For  years  every  night  Mineral  County  Air- 
lines, now  known  as  Air  Nevada,  has  flown 
passengers  between  Southern  California  and 
Hawthorne  for  $10,  round  trip.  Nearly  every 
flight  has  been  within  10%  of  capacity,  until 
lately. 

"It  Just  isn't  right,"  Barlow  said.  "I  would 
have  flown  anywhere  with  Fred  Hall.  He  was 
a  great  pilot.  But  you  people  called  this 
thing  a  'Gambler's  Special'  and  now  nobody 
wants  to  fly  here  anymore." 

Hall  took  on  his  visual  amount  of  fuel 

200  to  240  gallons— after  arriving  In  Haw- 
thorne on  the  night  of  Feb.  17.  That  brought 
his  total  fuel  to  sUghtly  over  2,000  pounds, 
more  than  enough  for  the  flight  with  re- 
serve left  over  to  meet  FAA  requirements. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  El  Capitan 
Casino  sent  its  buses  to  the  airstrip  on  the 
edge  of  town.  Thirty-two  persons  dressed  In 
street  clothing  dashed  through  the  chilly 
morning  air  to  the  26-year-old  twin-engined 
plane. 

Aboard  the  plane,  HaU  and  copilot  Ray 
Hamer  prepared  for  the  routine  flight. 
Hamer  was  a  newcomer  to  the  route,  but 
Hall  had  flown  the  same  trip  for  years  and 
he  knew  the  foreboding  mountains  of  the 
eastern  Sierra. 

The  plane  taxied  down  the  runway  as 
stewardess  Pat  Nannes  tried  to  make  the 
passengers  comfortable  on  the  crowded  air- 
craft. Moments  later,  the  plane  lifted  off. 

RADIOED    FAA    FACIHTY 

Sixteen  minutes  later,  at  4:46  a.m..  Hall 
routinely  radioed  the  PAA  facility  at  Mlna. 

Nev. 

For  reasons  nobody  now  seems  to  tinder- 
stand.  Hall  had  flled  a  visual  flight  plan, 
which  meant  he  was  not  required  to  make 
regular  radio  checks  along  the  way. 

Shortly  after  the  plane  left  Hawthorne, 
the  worst  storm  to  hit  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try In  years  closed  in.  The  next  day.  Bishop, 
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which  rarely  gets  snow  on  the  ground,  had 
three  feet  of  It. 

And  a  DC-3  with  35  persons  aboard  had 
vanished. 

For  two  days  the  Sierra  Nevada  were  rev- 
aged  by  snowstorms.  On  the  third  day,  the 
weather  broke  enough  to  permit  a  limited 
air  search.  Civil  Air  Patrol  planes  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  began  the  hunt.  But  by 
then  searchers  feared  the  wreckage  had  been 
covered  by  snow. 

The  days  came  and  went,  and  much  of  the 
snow  on  the  lower  slopes  melted,  but  still 
no  trace  of  the  plane  was  found. 

Two  CAP  planes  crashed  during  the  search. 
Three  men  suffered  major  injuries. 

On  the  other  side  of  California,  the  orga- 
nization that  has  the  legal  responsibility  for 
finding  missing  planes — the  U.S.  Air  Force — 
began  directing  the  search,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  effort  was  by  CAP  volimteers. 

Lt.  Col.  Wilbur  M.  Hackett,  Jr.,  chief  of  the 
search  and  rescue  center  at  Hamilton  Air 
Force  Base,  Just  north  of  San  Francisco,  said 
the  Air  Force  did  what  It  could  under  the 
circumstances,  but  he  admits  now  that  his 
organization  was  not  equipped  to  do  the  Job. 

"We  had  13  cases  on  the  board  at  the  time 
the  DC-3  disappeared, "  he  said. 

NO    GROUND    PERSONNEL 

The  Air  Force  did  not  send  ground  person- 
nel to  Hawthorne  or  Bishop  to  sift  through 
the  many  reports  or  talk  to  people  who  knew 
Hall  or  aid  In  coordinating  the  search. 

Instead,  the  Air  Force  left  the  search  up  to 
the  CAP,  primarily,  although  large,  four- 
engine  planes  were  sent  occasionally  from 
Hamilton  and  March  Air  Force  bases. 

Hackett  concedes  now  that  the  Air  Force's 
role  in  the  search  was  one  primarily  of  co- 
ordination, relying  almost  entirely  on  vol- 
unteers In  the  area,  volunteers  the  Air  Force 
is  quick  to  praise. 

CAP  squadrons  at  Bishop  and.  especially, 
at  Hawthorne  rank  among  the  best  In  the 
nation,  the  Air  Force  says. 

Both  squadrons  have  been  Instrumental 
in  saving  many  lives.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Gambler's  Special,  the  CAP  and  the  limited 
effort  extended  by  the  Air  Force  failed  to 
find  the  missing  plane. 
Why? 

Searchers  point  to  three  factors:  the  ab- 
sence of  a  crash  locator  aboard  the  aircraft, 
the  color  of  the  aircraft  and  the  flight  plan. 
It  seems  incredible  to  many  that  In  an 
age  that  has  seen  unprecedented  progress, 
especially  in  aviation,  locating  a  downed 
aircraft  still  depends  almost  entirely  on 
visual   sighting. 

The  FAA  believes  It  Is  possible  to  produce 
automatic  crash  locators  that  would  pro- 
vide a  radio  beacon  to  guide  searchers  to  a 
crash  site.  Such  a  device  aboard  the  Gam- 
bler's Special  should  have  led  search  planes 
to  the  scene,  even  if  no  one  survived. 

"A  Navy  plane  with  a  crash  locator  went 
down  March  1,"  said  Dick  Walker,  assistant 
operations  officer  for  the  Bishop  CAP  suad- 
ron.  "It  was  found  within  three  hours." 

So  far,  the  PAA  has  not  required  crash 
locators  on  commercial  aircraft,  although 
such  regulations  have  been  proposed,  part- 
ly as  a  result  of  the  Gambler's  Special. 

COULD  DO  HARM 

The  FAA  also  has  failed  to  establish  spec- 
ifications for  crash  locators  that  are  now  on 
the  market  although  an  ineffective  locator 
may  do  more  harm  than  good  by  giving  a 
pilot  an  unjustified  sense  of  security. 

"You  can  buy  one  of  these  things  for  as 
cheap  as  $10,"  said  Col.  Hackett.  "We  had 
a  case  a  while  back  where  a  pilot  crashed  In- 
to  the  bay.  He  had  a  crash  locator  and  Ave 
planes  picked  up  the  signal,  but  none  of 
them  could  get  a  bearing  because  the  thing 
kept  cutting  off. 

"As  it  turned  out,  the  guy  had  a  hand-held 
locator  and  he  was  bobbing  up  and  down  in 
the  bay.  Every  now  and  then  the  water  would 
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wash  over  the  locator,  shorting  out  the  an- 
tenna. He  finally  got  dlsgtisted  and  threw  the 
thing  away,  but  we  found  him,  anyway." 

What  bothers  some  officials  is  the  fear  that 
private  pilots  will  buy  an  Ineffective  locator, 
then  decide  they  don't  need  to  file  a  flight 
plan.  They  are  also  concerned  that  the  PAA 
has  failed  to  estebllsh  minimum  standards, 
and  there  is  no  locator  on  the  market  that 
carries  an  FAA  seal  of  approval. 

The  second  problem  cited  most  often  by 
searchers  lies  in  the  color  of  the  aircraft. 

The  DC-3  was  white  with  blue  trim.  Thus 
the  searchers  were  looking  for  a  plane  that 
blended  Into  the  white  snow  and  blue  Ice  of 
Sierra  Nevada. 

"That  ought  to  be  against  the  law,"  said 
Jack  Burch,  operations  officer  of  the  Haw- 
thorne CAP  squadron.  But  it  Isn't. 

"I've  never  seen  a  crash  that  the  tall  sec- 
tion didn't  survive  Intact,"  Col.  Hackett  said. 
The  same  holds  true  in  many  cases  for  the 
wing  tips. 

The  search  for  the  Gambler's  Special  might 
have  ended  differently  If  the  tall  and  the  wing 
tips  had  contrasted  with  the  snow.  But  there 
Is  no  such  requirement,  even  for  commercial 
aircraft. 

THIRD    COMPLAINT 

The  third  complaint  lies  In  the  flight  plan 
flled  by  Hall. 

"To  put  It  bluntly,"  Col.  Hackett  said,  "we 

don't  know  where  we  went."  

Hall  filed  a  visual  flight  rules  (VFR)  plan 
rather  than  an  instrument  flight  rules  (IFR) 
plan. 

"A  visual  flight  plan  means  you  rely  upon 
yourself  to  see  and  be  seen,"  said  Robert 
Huber,  spokesman  for  the  Western  region  of 
the  PAA. 

Thus  under  visual  rulings  the  pilot  is  on 
his  own.  He  Is  not  required  to  make  radio 
checks  but  must  maintain  at  least  a  three- 
mile  visibility  at  all  times. 

Although  Hall  flled  VFR,  he  could  have 
changed  to  IFR  and  would  have  been  forced 
to  do  so  when  the  weather  closed  In.  Perhaps 
he  never  got  a  chance. 

If  he  had  flled  IFR,  someone  would  have 
been  keeping  track  of  the  DC-3  along  the  en- 
tire route,  and  Hall  would  have  been  required 
to  flle  position  reports  as  he  passed  speclflc 
locations  along  the  route. 

Thus  If  he  had  disappeared  while  flying 
IFR,  searchers  would  have  had  a  better 
defined  area  in  which  to  concentrate  their 
efforts. 

But  he  was  not  required  to  file  IFR, 
although  he  was  flying  over  some  of  the  wild- 
est area  In  this  part  of  the  country,  through 
an  area  that  Is  notorious  for  severe  air  turbu- 
lence, in  the  dead  of  winter,  at  night  and 
with  a  26-year-old,  fully  loaded  aircraft. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  find  the  plane,  and 
now  the  question  persists: 

Is  the  Air  Force  equipped  to  do  the  Job  It  is 
legally  required  to  do? 

The  Air  Force  views  its  role  primarily  as 
one  of  coordination,  relying  on  other  agen- 
cies In  the  field  to  conduct  the  active  search 
whenever  possible.  But  the  Air  Force  has  no 
authority  to  order  any  other  agency  to  do 
anything,  and  in  the  end  the  search  depends 
on  cooperation,  not  direction. 

DEPENDS   ON    AGENCY 


Thus  the  success  of  a  search  depends  large- 
ly on  the  effectiveness  of  whatever  agencies 
happen  to  be  in  the  area  and  happen  to  be 
inclined  to  help. 

If  there  are  no  other  agencies  in  the  area, 
the  Air  Force  sends  Its  own  men  and  eqiflp- 
ment,  Hackett  said,  but  that  imposes  Its  own 
problems. 

"We  are  geared  primarily  for  military  oper- 
ations, since  that's  our  primary  responsibil- 
ity." Hackett  said.  "Quite  frankly,  we  are  not 
set  up  to  find  civilian  aircraft." 

There  are  no  search  and  rescue  aircraft 
built  specifically  for  that  role,  except  for 
some  Coast  Guard  helicopters. 
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All  search  planes  now  In  use  were  designed 
for  other  purposes  and  have  been  shifted 
into  their  new  roles  with  varying  degrees  of 

BUCC6SS. 

Experts  say  a  vertlcal-takeoff,  high-per- 
formance aircraft  designed  and  equipped 
specifically  for  search  and  rescue  could  have  a 
profound  effect  on  search  and  rescue  (SAR) 
operations. 

Of  the  many  planes  that  have  crashed  in 
this  region  since  the  beginning  of  1959. 
four— including  the  Gambler's  Special— have 
never  been  found. 

Officials  point  to  the  rugged  terrain  and 
the  foul  weather  as  Justlflcatlon  for  the  fail- 
ure to  flnd  the  planes,  but,  in  this  day  of 
sophisticated  technology,  is  that  an  accepta- 
ble answer? 

The  full  question  of  what  happened  to  the 
Gambler's  Special  may  never  be  answered,  at 
least  not  until  the  wreckage  Is  found. 

But  the  disappearance,  the  failure  to  flnd 
It  and  the  entire  issue  liave  raised  a  spectre 
that  may  haunt  aviation  for  years. 

The  DC-3  Hall  was  flying  was  built  in  1943 
as  an  Air  Force  C-47  and  was  modified  later 
for  civilian  operations.  A  report  based  on  an 
Investigation  of  the  crash  by  the  National 
Transporution  Safety  Board  will  be  released 
within  about  a  week.  That  report  is  expected 
to  show  that  the  airline  was  meeting  existing 
standards  and  that  there  was  nothing  shady 
about  the  operation. 

There  were  35  persons  aboard  the  plane, 
which  had  been  stripped  of  all  unnecessary 
weight.  That  gave  it  a  gross  weight  of  24,809 
pounds,  well  under  the  maximum  takeoff 
weight  of  25,346  pounds  for  that  particular 
operation.  That  is  nearly  as  much  work  as 
the  plane  could  have  been  asked  to  deliver 
when  it  was  new. 

AGE    UNIMPORTANT 

"If  the  plane  has  been  properly  main- 
tained, the  age  of  the  aircraft  should  make 
no  difference,"  said  C.  L.  Schmidt,  chief  of 
the  air  carrier  branch  of  the  flight  standards 
division.  Western  region,  FAA. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  metal  fa- 
tigue— metal  In  an  aircraft  breaks  down 
under  prolonged  stress — and  Schmidt  admits 
there  is  disagreement  over  the  reliability  of 
tests  to  determine  such  fatigue. 

On  Jan.  25,  1962,  a  Montana  Air  National 
Guard  C-47  (the  military  version  of  the 
DC-3 )  was  caught  in  a  severe  downdraf  t  that 
sheered  off  one  of  the  wings.  The  aircraft 
plunged  to  the  ground  near  Wolf  Creek 
Mont.,  killing  all  six  persons  aboard. 

One  of  those  killed  were  Donald  G.  Nutter, 
then  governor  of  Montana. 

The  Air  Force  investigation  into  the  crash 
determined  that  the  wing  ripped  off  because 
of  metal  fatigue.  As  a  result,  the  wings  on 
all  Air  Force  C-47s  were  reinforced. 

Similar  action  was  required  for  all  com- 
mercial DC-3S.  The  first  Airworthiness  Di- 
rective Issued  by  the  FAA  was  published  in 
1939,  and  applied  to  the  DC-3.  It  required 
reinforcement  of  the  wing  attachment  to  the 
fuselage.  Other  directives  dealing  with  the 
same  matter  were  Issued  in  1952,  1963  and 
1966. 

The  missing  DC-3  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  comply  with  all  of  those  directives. 
Nobody  is  ready  to  say  at  this  point 
whether  the  crash  of  the  Gambler's  Special 
could  have  been  prevented,  because  nobody 
knows  what  caused  the  crash. 

"I'm  through  with  guessing,"  said  Dr.  Carl 
Muth,  operations  officer  of  the  Bishop  CAP 
squadron.  "I  don't  know  where  the  thing  Is. 
Who  knows  what  might  have  happened." 

CAP  volunteers  may  tell  themselves  the 
search  is  useless,  but  they  keep  searching. 
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Seven  months  later,  a  deer  hunter  stum- 
bled across  the  wreckage.  Olen  had  gone  for 
help   after  the   crash,   and  was  never  seen 

HU  wife  began  keeping  a  diary  until  she 
died.  Then  her  daughter  took  up  the  task 
until  she,  too,  died  nearly  two  months  after 
the  crash. 

One  of  the  last  entries  was  In  the  daugh- 
ter's handwriting.  She  wrote: 

"Today  is  my  16th  birthday." 

She  died  35  miles  from  the  city  of  Redding. 


HORTON  CITES  DEDICATION  TO 
YOUTH 


HUNTER  FINDS  IT 

Too  well  they  remember  the  Al  F.  Olen 
family  of  Portland,  Ore.  Olen  was  flying  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  when  his  small  plane 
crashed  in  Northern  CalUomla  on  March  11, 
1967. 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedi- 
cation of  our  young  people  is  often 
overlooked.  In  my  talks  with  students 
in  my  district,  my  feelings  have  been  re- 
inforced that  there  is  much  hope  for 
America  in  the  youth  of  today. 

An  example  of  the  concern,  caring, 
and  action  of  young  people  in  solving 
social  ills  is  Miss  Judith  L.  Bovet, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W. 
Bovet,  of  Marion,  N.Y. 

Last  summer.  Miss  Bovet  worked  with 
a  migrant  child  care  program.  She  came 
away  from  the  experience  deeply 
touched  by  the  needs  of  the  children 
of  migrant  workers  and  with  the  hope 
and  desire  that  something  can  be  doi^e 
to  give  them  a  truly  American  chance. 
Miss  Bovet  holds  a  realistic  vision  that 
not  all  society's  sickness  can  be  cured. 
However,  as  she  says : 

I  do  think  that  as  long  as  we  can't  do 
much  to  help  starving  Blafran  children  and 
can't  seem  to  end  such  a  pitiful  situation 
for  the  North  and  South  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren, that  we  can  and  should  help  our  own 
poor  children. 

Judy  Bovet  is  now  a  senior  at  St.  Law- 
rence University.  She  is  being  married 
in  June  and  she  and  her  future  hus- 
band have   applied   to  work  with   the 
Peace  Corps.  Her  enthusiasm,  idealism, 
and  dedication  has  greatly  impressed  me 
and  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues  a   letter   I   received   from   her 
about  her  work  with  migrant  children: 
Marion,  NY., 
March  27,  1969. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  Last  summer  I  was  em- 
ployed by  the  New  York  State  Migrant  Child 
Care  Program.  My  Job  was  to  take  care  of 
babies  whose  mothers  were  working  harvest- 
ing fruit  on  the  large  farms  in  Wayne  County. 
The  children  really  had  no  place  to  go  except 
to  these  centers  provided  by  this  program. 
My  director  has  recently  told  me  that  perhaps 
the  centers  will  have  to  be  closed  due  to  lack 
of  federal  funds,  and  I  flnd  this  a  grave  mis- 
take. It's  not  that  I  don't  recognize  the  many 
problems  (monetery  and  otherwise)  which 
face  Congress  nor  that  I  expect  the  social 
evils  to  disappear,  but  I  do  think  that  as 
long  as  we  can't  do  much  to  help  starving 
Blafran  children  and  can't  seem  to  end  such 
a  pitiful  situation  for  the  North  and  South 
Viet-Namese  children,  that  we  can  and 
should  help  our  own  poor  children.  If  the 
people  In  the  counties  see  this  need  and  are 
willing  to  work,  then  I  should  think  the  fed- 
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eral  government  woiuld  aid   and  encourage 
any  program  which  fnables  the  two  r«ce«  to 
work  together  to  better  the  welfare  of  the 
migrant  children. 
Sincerely  yoi 

JUUITM  L.  BOV*T. 


ROMULO  GALLEOOS  OF  VENEZUELA 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    fLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oj  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jtpril  21.  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  4lr.  Speaker,  Romulo 
Gallegos.  the  first  pbpularly  elected  Pres- 
ident of  VenezuelA  and  one  of  Latin 
America's  most  di^tingmshed  educators 
and  writers,  died  aarller  this  month  in 
Caracas  at  the  age  1  of  84. 

To  all  of  us  who  have  followed  closely 
the  developments  ia  Latin  America,  and 
our  country's  relations  with  the  southern 
half  of  our  hemisphere,  Romulo  Gallegos 
was  respe«*ed  for  his  intellectual  leader- 
ship and  political  integrity. 

He  was  a  popular  political  leader,  a 
renowned  statesman,  a  poet,  and  a  hu- 
manist. At  the  timet  of  his  death,  he  was 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee  on  Human  Rights  of  the 
Organization  of  Anierlcan  States. 

Because  I  believejthat  it  will  prove  of 
interest  to  the  Me^ibers  of  Congress,  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  iTimes,  describing  the 
highlights  of  Romulj  Gallegos'  career: 
RoMCLO  Gallegos  oir  Venezuela,  Authob 
AND  Ex-President.  Dies 
Caracas.  Venezttel*.  April  4. — Romulo 
Oallegoe,  the  first  popularly  elected  P>resl- 
dent  of  Venezuela  anl  one  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's most  distinguished  educators  and 
writers,  died  today  In  a  local  clinic.  He  was 
84  years  old. 

At  his  death,  Mr.  Ga  legos  was  chairman  of 
the  Inter-American  (lommittee  of  Human 
Rights  of  the  Organization  of  American 
Stat€s. 

He  was  best  known,  in  Venezuela  and 
abroad,  as  the  authoi'  of  the  novel  "Dofla 
Barbara"  which  was  liter  made  Into  a  film 
and,  in  1967,  an  opera. 

He  wrote  many  essays,  short  stories,  two 
plays  and  nine  novels.  Among  the  awards  he 
received  for  his  works  were  honorary  degrees 
from  Columbia  Unlveisity  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mexico. 

His  wife,  Teotlste  ,  Lrocha  Egui,  died  in 
1950.  They  had  no  ct  tldren  but  adopted  a 
niece  and  a  nephew,  i  onla  and  Alexis,  who 
survive. 

A  popular  candidate 
In  1945.  a  revolutionary  Junta  headed  by 
Romulo  Betancourt  o'erthrew  the  Govern- 
ment of  Gen.  Isalas  Medina  y  Angarita.  Its 
revision  of  the  Venezuelan  constitution  In 
1947  made  possible  tl  e  election  that  year 
of  R6mulo  Gallegos  br  direct  popular  vote 
instead  of  by  the  national  legislature. 

Mr.  Gallegos,  as  the  c  mdidate  of  the  leftist 
Democratic  Action  pijty,  which  he  had 
founded  in  1941,  won  8<)  per  cent  of  the  vote. 
He  began  a  four-year  tierm  on  Feb.  15,  1946, 
but  was  ousted  by  a  military  coup  after  nine 
months  in  ofBce. 

During  the  10-year  dictatorship  of  Gen. 
Marcos  P*rez  Jimenez  he  lived  in  exile  in 
Cuba  and  Mexico. 

On  the  overthrow  or  the  P^rez  Jlmtoez 
Government  in  January,  1958,  Mr.  Gallegos 
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Bom  In  Caracas  on  Aug.  3,  1884,  Mr.  Gal- 
legoe  was  educated  at  the  Colleglo  Sucre 
and  the  Central  University.  He  studied  law 
for  a  time  but  abandoned  it  to  pursue  a  writ- 
ing career,  supporting  hlm«elf  as  an  ac- 
countant and  a  railroad  statlonmaster. 

In  1909  he  waa  one  of  a  group  of  young 
intellectuals  who  founded  the  magazine  La 
Alborada  (Reveille). 

TtTRNED    TO    TEACHINO 

He  became  Interested  In  teaching,  and  was 
connected  with  both  colleges  and  high 
schools.  Between  1912  and  1930  he  taught 
philosophy  at  the  Andres  Bello  College  in 
Caracas  and  was  appointed  director  of  the 
college  In  1922. 

He  achieved  his  first  outstanding  literary 
success  In  1920.  at  the  age  of  36,  with  the 
novel  "Relnadlo  Solar"  ("Manor  Rule"),  also 
pubUshed  under  the  title  "El  Ultimo  Solar'" 
("The  Last  Manor").  A  picture  of  a  land 
inhabited  by  ruthless  politicians  and  robbers, 
it  was  taken  to  reflect  clearly  the  dictatorship 
of  Juan  Vicente  G6mez,  who  ruled  In  Vene- 
zuela from  1908  to  1935. 

Then,  in  1929  Mr.  Gallegos'  most  celebrated 
novel,  "Dofla  B&rbara,"  appeared.  It  waa  the 
tale  of  a  child  of  the  river  boats  who  eventu- 
ally acquires  an  empire  of  estates  on  the 
plains  of  the  Apure  River  region.  It  was 
translated  Into  the  leading  languages  In- 
cluding EngUsh  in  1931,  had  24  editions'  and 
won  the  prize  of  the  Madrid  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club. 

Mr.  G6mez,  one  of  whose  ranches  had  sup- 
plied a  background  model  for  the  book,  tried 
to  curb  the  author's  pen  by  appointing  him  a 
Senator.  Mr.  Gallegos  went  to  the  United 
States  in  1931  and  sent  back  his  resignation. 

Later  he  went  to  Spain  as  a  salesman  for 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company  and 
wrote  two  novels  there,  "Cantaclaro"  (1934) 
and  "Canalma"  (1935).  In  1936  he  returned 
to  Venezuela,  became  a  member  of  the 
Caracas  Municipal  Council  and  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Education.  Attempts  to 
abolish  foreign  church  schools  led  to  his 
ouster  from  the  ministry  after  three  months. 

In  1937  he  published  "Pobre  Negro"  ("Poor 
Negro"),  a  moving  and  poignant  study  of 
slavery  and  the  tragedy  of  the  mulatto. 

He  published  "El  Porastero"  ("The  Stran- 
ger") in  1942  and  "Sobre  la  mlsma  tierra" 
("On  the  Same  Land")   in  1944. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ART  McGINLEY 


devoting  himself  to 


returned  to  Venezuela, 

writing  and  to  Uberal  i  lolltics.  He  was  voted 

life  membership  in  the  Senate. 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNECTTcrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens 
of  Hartford  and  Connecticut  gathered 
on  April  10,  to  honor  a  man  who  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  growth 
of  that  metropolis  and  who.  by  his  char- 
acter and  example,  has  earned  an  out- 
standing reputation. 

I  first  claimed  Arthur  B.  McGlnley  as 
a  friend  when  I  was  growing  up,  as  a 
youth  on  the  Connecticut  athletic  scene, 
and  he  was  serving  as  the  sports  editor  of 
the  Hartford  Times.  I  had  the  benefit 
of  his  knowing,  wise,  and  witty  judgment 
and  of  the  experience  which  had  brought 
him  from  New  London  in  the  days  of 
Eugene  O'NeUl  through  New  York  to 
Hartford,  gathering  friends  all  the  way. 
He  has  always  held  my  deepest  ad- 
miration. 

Art  has  been  racked  in  later  years  by 
the  pains  of  arthritis,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  keeping  the  output  of  his 


typewriter  flowing.  This.  too.  has  dem- 
onstrated the  Indomitable  courage  of 
this  man.  who  never  seems  to  lose  his 
good  humor  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

He  responded  to  the  hundreds  of  greet- 
ings with  his  characteristic  warmth  and 
humility.  Art  McGinley  told  that  testi- 
monial crowd : 

This  has  to  be  my  happiest  hour,  I  have 
been  in  the  newspaper  business  60  years,  48 
of  them  in  Hartford. 

This  is  an  evening  I  long  wlU  cherish  In 
fondest  memory.  I  am  warmed  to  see  so  many 
take  time  out  of  a  busy  life  to  wish  me  a 
happy  birthday.  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart. 


MUST    ACT    TO    STOP    COMMUNIST 
BUT  .LIES 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tus- 
caloosa News  is  the  daily  newspaper  In 
my  hometown.  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.  It  is  a 
distinguished  publication  with  a  great 
history  of  service  to  the  people  of  west 
Alabama. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  for  In- 
clusion in  the  Record,  in  order  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  and  others,  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  April  17  issue  of 
the  News  which  eloquently  expresses  my 
p>ersonal  feelings  and  that  of  so  many 
Americans  over  the  recent  acts  of  piracy 
by  the  Commimist  Government  of  North 
Korea: 

MnsT  Act  To  Stop  Communist  Bttllies 

Destruction  of  an  American  reconnaissance 
plane,  apparently  over  international  water, 
provides  the  first  major  crisis  for  President 
Nixon.  And  It  Is  a  lot  easier  for  people  on  the 
outside  to  tell  him  what  to  do  than  it  is  to 
be  In  the  position  of  supreme  authority  and 
to  have  the  responsibility. 

The  case  Is  much  like  that  of  several 
months  ago  when  the  North  Koreans  went 
into  international  waters  and  captured  an 
American  ship.  Except,  in  the  first  instance 
most  men  on  the  ship  were  alive,  and  after 
much  abuse  and  indignity  were  released. 

The  ship  case  was  a  major  crisis  during  the 
Johnson  administration.  There  were  those, 
including  this  newspaper,  which  expressed 
the  opinion  that  we  should  go  In  after  the 
ship  and  its  men.  This  perhaps  would  have 
meant  the  death  of  the  men.  It  might  not 
have.  A  more  conservative  course  was  fol- 
lowed, and  the  men  were  saved.  Perhaps 
this  was  best. 

But  our  great  nation  was  humiliated  and 
embarrassed  by  allowing  such  a  wanton  act 
to  be  committed.  Those  responsible  have 
completely  escaped  punishment.  They  still 
have  our  ship. 

When  a  bully  gets  away  with  one  such  act. 
another  is  certain  to  follow.  And  that  now 
is  the  case,  except  in  this  Instance  It  la 
likely  that  all  men  aboard  the  plane  were 
lost.  We  have  no  ship  or  plane  to  go  In 
after.  T^ere  are  no  lives  hanging  In  the  bal- 
ance. And  the  biggest  problem  is  what  to 
do  to  prevent  another  such  Incident. 

Our  leaders  in  Washington  are  far  better 
situated  to  come  up  with  an  answer  than 
are  we.  But  it  Is  our  opinion  that  complete 
lack  of  principle,  ethics  and  consideration 
for  himian  life  which  exists  among  the  North 
Koreans  will  cause  them  to  listen  only  to 
strength  and  power. 
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We  must  respond  in  a  manner  which  makes 
It  clear  that  we  will  defend  our  ships  and 
our  planes — and  the  men  in  them — when 
they  are  In  areas  where  they  have  a  right 
to  be.  Further,  we  should  have  proper  de- 
fensive forces  nearby  at  all  times,  ready 
to  act. 

Certainly,  we  cannot  retain  the  respect  of 
the  remainder  of  the  world  if  we  continue  to 
allow  International  bullies  to  Insult  us  time 
after  time. 


pre  BAN  ON  ADS  FOR  CIGARETTES 
WOULD  VIOLATE  INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Until  Congress  sees  fit  to  call  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  outlawing  cigarettes, 
the  government  should  not  meddle  with  per- 
sonal freedom.  Experience  with  the  attempt 
to  prohibit  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  makes 
that  improbable. 

Banning  cigarette  advertising  Is  no  more 
logical  than  prohibiting  the  advertising  of 
autoe — machines  that  have  also  proved  to  be 
"a  serious,  unique  danger  to  public  health." 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  recent  pro- 
I>osal  to  ban  advertisements  for  cigarettes 
has  raised  a  much-deserved  cry  of  protest 
from  many  quarters.  The  following  edi- 
torial from  the  San  Diego  Evening  Trib- 
une places  the  controversy  in  its  proper 
perspective — in  terms  of  Government 
meddling  with  personal  freedom.  I  feel 
the  editorial  is  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration in  the  midst  of  the  debate  on  this 
Issue: 

(From  the  San  Diego    (Calif.)    Evening 
Tribune,  February  14,  1969] 
FTC  Ban  on  Ads  for  Cigarettes  Would  Vio- 
late   Individual    Rights 

A  recent  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion proposal  to  prohibit  broadcast  on  radio 
or  television  of  cigarette  advertising  has 
raised  questions  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  such  a  rule. 

Significantly,  there  has  been  little  more 
than  mild  protest  from  those  most  affected, 
the  broadcasters  and  the  tobacco  companies. 

The  broadcasters  have  few  qualms  about 
their  ability  to  fill  the  revenue  gap  the  loss 
of  cigarette  advertising  would  bring. 

In  all  probability,  if  the  new  regulation  is 
made  effective,  the  constitutional  challenge 
will  come  from  the  advertising  agencies  who 
arrange  for  the  cigarette  company  com- 
mercials. They  would  be  hardest  hit  by  the 
broadcast  ban. 

The  action  taken  by  the  FCC,  according  to 
the  commission,  was  due  to  federal  studies, 
which  show  "a  serious,  unique  danger  to 
public  health"  from  cigarette  smoking. 

Commission  Chairman  Rosel  H.  Hyde  said 
the  regulation  would  be  effective  July  7  un- 
less Congress  takes  contrary  action. 

The  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act 
of  1965  restrains  any  agency  from  regulating 
cigarette  advertising.  The  same  act  provided 
for  a  printed  warning  on  cigarette  packages 
as  to  health  hazards  involved  in  smoking.  The 
act  expires  July  1. 

Constitutional  objections  to  the  new  pro- 
posals vrtll  be  based  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  pri- 
marily the  amendment  guaranteeing  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  question  of  discrimination 
will  also  be  raised,  since  no  restrictions  are 
contemplated  on  advertUlng  in  media  other 
than  broadcasting. 

While  most  Americans,  including  confirmed 
smokers,  can  do  without  the  often  inane  com- 
mercials currently  the  rage  among  cigarette 
manufacturers,  we  must  also  object  to  in- 
creased meddling  by  government  In  what 
can  only  be  considered  a  matter  of  personal 
choice. 

Even  if  we  accept  without  reservation  the 
conclusion  that  smoking  causes  cancer,  we 
must  also  recognize  that  it  Is  not  illegal. 


SENATOR  FRED  R.  HARRIS  AD- 
DRESSES THE  NATIONAL  PRESS 
CLUB 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  a  most  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  other  body,  and 
incidentally  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  spoke  to  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club. 

I  found  his  remarks  to  be  an  excellent 
exposition  of  the  objectives  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  as  well  as  a  cogent  explora- 
tion of  the  issues  which  confront  the  new 
administration. 

Disavowing  any  intention  to  "carp  and 
criticize,"  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
did  challenge  the  administration  to  ag- 
gressively lead  this  Nation  to  new 
achievement  in  human  dignity,  equal- 
ity, and  peaceful  pursuits. 

Said  Senator  Harris: 

For  a  time,  we  Americans  may  be  tempted 
to  rest  on  our  record,  to  count  the  comfort- 
ing beads  of  past  progress,  to  recite  the  Amer- 
ican litany  of  success,  to  turn  our  face  away 
from  the  winds  of  change. 

For  these  winds  blow  more  fiercely  than 
ever  In  1969.  And  the  sounds  we  hear  are  not 
a  call  to  retreat,  but  the  trumpeting  sum- 
mons to  advance  toward  individual  dignity 
and  self-determination,  for  equity,  for  an  end 
to  war  and  for  the  first  steps  toward  that 
world  peace  which  can  yet  be  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  remarks  by 
Senator  Harris  before  the  National  Press 
Club  In  the  Record,  and  recommend  It  to 
my  colleagues  from  both  political  parties: 
Remarks  op  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  Before 

the  National  Press  Club.  April  17,  1969 

All  over  America  today,  as  never  before 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  people  are 
challenging  our  society's  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  economic  and  political  power. 

America's  greatest  need  today  Is  the  need 
to  achieve  equity  for  all  our  citizens — not 
only  equity  In  opportunity  but  equity  In 
results. 

Equity  requires  that  America  put  first 
things  first,  establishing  a  system  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  accounting  which  measures 
not  Just  the  sterile  statistics  of  GNP  and 
corporate  and  Individual  income,  but 
reinjects  ethical  concerns  and  human  values 
Into  our  economic  management  system  and 
measures  the  quality  of  American  life — a 
system  which  allows  us  to  get  our  priorities 
straight  so  that  It  may  not  be  said  of  us: 
"They  could  hear  the  lightest  rimible  of  a 
distant  drum  but  not  the  cries  of  a  hungry 
child." 

Equity  means  making  real  certain  basic 
rights  of  every  American.  In  addition  to  the 
traditional  right  to  live  and  lodge  and  eat 
where  one  wants,  equity  means  the  Tight  to 


a  minimum  standard  of  Income  for  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves,  and  the  right  to 
equal  opportunity  and  a  decent  Job  at  a 
liveable  wage  for  every  person  willing  and 
able  to  work;  the  Tight  to  a  decent  home  in 
pleuant,  wholesome  surroundings:  the 
right  to  a  decent  education,  which  prepares 
for  living  as  well  as  for  earning:  the  right 
to  good  health  and  enough  to  eat;  and  the 
right  to  be  treated  fairly — as  a  taxpayer  and 
as  a  consumer  of  public  and  private  services. 
Equity  means  also  that  all  Americans  must 
have  real  access  to  the  decision-making  proc- 
esses which  affect  their  own  lives. 

There  is  a  fundamental  sense  of  unease 
in  our  society — a  feeling  of  powerlessness  on 
the  part  of  many  of  our  citizens  in  the  face 
of  huge  and  Impersonal  Institutions — a  sense 
of  Inequity,  of  inability  to  obtain  response 
or  recognition  from  our  schools,  our  churches, 
our  governmental  bodies  and  our  political 
parties. 

There  is  a  nagging  sense  of  worry  in  our 
society — a  concern  that  we  are  drifting  list- 
lessly into  the  stormy  face  of  new  and  grow- 
ing problems  whlcii  beset  our  radically 
changing  lives  and  world.  For,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology recently  said: 

"We  are  beginning  to  discover  that  the 
right  of  free  citizens  to  move  freely  without 
hindrance  can  be  made  meaningless  by  the 
breakdown  of  mass  transportation,  and  the 
right  of  free  assembly  can  be  negated  by 
impassable  city  traffic,  or.  for  that  matter, 
by  uncontrolled  crime  in  the  city  street.  We 
are  beginning  to  susfject  that  free  speech  and 
free  press  might  become  irrelevant  If  we  were 
slowly  strangled  by  the  air  we  breathe  or 
slowly  poisoned  by  our  drinkliig  water.  We 
are  beginning  to  see  that  equal  rights  and 
equal  Job  opportunity,  when  finally  obtained 
by  citizens  long  denied  them,  can  be  made 
meaningless  by  intolerable  housing  condi- 
tions or  by  Ineffective  education  systems.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  if  exploding 
populations  create  a  world  of  starving  hu- 
mans almost  standing  on  each  other's  shoul- 
ders, all  concepts  of  freedom  can  become 
irrelevant,  and  American  prosperity  could  be 
infuriating  and  incendiary  to  billions  de- 
prived of  either  hope  or  future." 

Now,  President  Richard  Nixon  has  been  in 
office  for  eighty-seven  days.  Yet.  we  will  not 
carp  and  criticize.  But  we  still  await  with 
more  than  casual  interest  his  first  substantial 
moves  to  really  lead  this  nation. 

For,  as  Teddy  Roosevelt  said,  the  Presiden- 
cy is  a  "bully  pulpit,"  and  the  test  of  leader- 
ship is  not  bow  accurately  the  leader  gauges 
the  mood  of  the  people,  but  how  skillfully  he 
can  appeal  to  those  sparks  of  Idealism  which, 
though  often  smothered  beneath  layers  of 
apathy  and  Inertia,  flicker  still,  waiting  to  be 
brought  to  flame. 

The  test  of  leadership  Is  not  only  how  suc- 
cessfully the  leader  Is  able  to  diminish  the 
sounds  of  political  acrimony,  but  also  how 
acutely  he  detects  the  quiet  voice  of  moral 
outrage,  of  social  Justice,  of  human  com- 
passion. 

But.  as  the  President  cannot  evade  his  re- 
sponsibility to  lead,  neither  can  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  refuse  to  take  Its  stand  on  the 
great  moral  Issues  of  our  time. 

Toward  making  equity  real  In  our  society, 
America  has  made  proud  and  measurable 
progress  in  recent  years — frequently  with 
strong  bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress. 
From  the  advances  we  have  already  made,  we 
win  now  either  advance  further  or  retreat; 
we  cannot  stay  where  we  are.  We  shall  watch 
to  see  In  what  direction  President  Nixon  will 
now  attempt  to  lead  us — or  whether  he  will 
lead. 

But,  so  long  as  the  Democratic  Party  re- 
mains a  vital  influence  on  the  national  scene, 
there  shall  be  no  retreat. 
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The  Democratic  Par  y  must  move — and  we 

are  moving — to  get  o\x  own  house  In  order 

so  that  we  may  be  pn  pared  to  do  our  duty. 

We  will  allow  no  retifcat  on  the  Issue  of  race 

and  hiunan  equality. 

We  are  concerned  aHout  the  lack  of  clarity 
with  which  this  Adi|ilnl8tratlon  acts  and 
moves  on  this,  the  mo^t  fundamental  matter 
of  eqiilty  In  Amerlcaj— on  social  and  eco- 
nomic equaUty  for  black  people,  for  American 
Indians,  for  Spanish j  speaking  Americans 
and  other  minority  groups.  There  must  be  no 
retreat  from  the  elem^tary  and  basic  g^lns 
we  have  made  In  receipt  years,  and  we  must 
not  permit  administrative  neglect  or  half- 
hearted enforcement  to  slow  the  march  for- 
ward. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  reported  advice  of 
the  newly  appointed  gsneral  counsel  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare concerning  relaxed  desegregation  guide- 
lines, advice  which  se<  ms  at  variance  with 
the  statements  of  Sec'etary  Pinch.  We  are 
concerned  about  the  actions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  awarding  contracts  with- 
out requirement  of  full  civil  rights  compli- 
ance. We  puzzle  over  how  these  actions  and 
the  circumstances  of  Clifford  Alexander's 
resignation  ^.Chairman  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment OBPortunity  Commission  can  co- 
exist with  Adminlstrution  assurances  of 
continued  progress  toward   full  equality. 

President  Nixon,  we  feel,  must  soon  end 
this  confusion;  he  mus;  soon  clearly  choose 
between  right  and  wrot  g  on  the  moral  issue 
of  race.  He  cannot  satlsi  y  both  sides,  for  only 
one  of  them  is  right. 

We  must  allow  no  re  Teat  on  the  issue  of 
poverty.  There  must  be  no  restreat  from  the 
determined  march  we  have  begun  against 
inferior  education  and  training,  the  lack  of 
decent  jobs,  the  bad  hduslng,  and  the  poor 
health  and  malnutrition  which  prevent  mil- 
lions of  Americana  from  having  a  real  chance 
to  attain  equity  in  their  Ives. 

We  are  disturbed  by  he  announced  plans 
to  cut  back  on  summer  (Head  Start  funds,  to 
turn  youngsters  out  if  closed-down  Job 
Corps  centers,  to  retrench  on  financing  of 
health  research  and  health  delivery,  and  the 
refusal  to  pay  the  pltlf i;  lly  small  price  to  do 
away  with  hunger. 

These  positions  of  th(>  Nixon  Administra- 
tion seem  dreadfully  inconsistent  with  its 
announced  intention  to  jffer  new  approaches 
on  the  terrible  urban  ind  other  domestic 
problems  which  daily  gi  ow  more  difficult. 

A  nation  which  can  i  icrease  its  real  pro- 
duction by  some  $40  bii:  ion  a  year,  which  is 
the  richest  and  most  medically  knowledge- 
able, most  agriculturally  productive  country 
in  the  world,  cannot  e8<  ape  the  moral  bur- 
den of  continued  povertr,  when,  as  the  1968 
Democratic  Platform  malies  so  clear,  "For  the 
first  time  In  the  historj  of  the  world',  it  Is 
within  the  power  of  a  na  clon  to  eradicate  .  .  . 
the  age-old  curse  of  povety." 

President  Nixon,  we  feel,  must  soon  strike 
out  on  some  clear  course;  he  must  soon 
clearly  choose  between  right  and  wrong  on 
the  moral  Issue  of  poverty  and  hunger.  He 
cannot  satisfy  both  sid »,  for  only  one  of 
.  them  is  right. 

We  shall  not  dwell  up<  n  President  Nixon's 
campaign  p'iedge  to  end  the  surcharge  tax, 
for  we  know  that  electio  i  often  makes  wiser 
men  of  former  candidate  i.  But  there  must  be 
no  retreat  from  the  re«ilute  march  toward 
fairness  and  equity  li  our  tax  system. 
Throughout  America,  ta^ayers  are  increas- 
ingly outraged  by  a  system  which  Is  regres- 
sive in  its  overburdening  of  thoee  of  lower 
and  middle  Income,  whllie  allowing  many  of 
the  rich  to  escape  their  f^lr  share  of  Govern- 
ment costa. 

We  are  concerned  abo^it  this  Administra- 
tion's delay  in  presentation  of  its  promised 
tax  reform  position,  disturbed  by  those 
things  which  are  reported  to  be  left  out  of 
these  recommendations  tp  be  announced. 
President  Nixon  must  boon  break  this  si- 
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lence.  He  must  soon  clearly  choose  between 
right  and  wrong  on  the  moral  Issue  of  equity 
and  fairness.  He  cannot  satisfy  both  sides, 
for  only  one  of  them  is  right. 

There  must  be  no  retreat  from  the  long 
march  toward  peace.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon 
President  Nixon's  campaign  announcement 
of  an  undisclosed  plan  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  But  we  shall  declare  our  concern 
that  private  peace  talks,  underway  before  his 
election,  have  only  now  be^un  again.  We 
must  declare  our  firm,  continuing  desire  for 
a  systematic  de-Amerlcanlzatlon  of  that  war, 
for  real  progress  toward  South  Vlenamese 
assumption  of  greater  military  responsibility 
and  Institution  of  real  and  lasting  political, 
social  and  economic  reform. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  rhetoric  of  Secre- 
tary Laird,  who  spoke  of  "military  victory" 
upon  his  visit  to  Viet  Nam,  and  by  his  con- 
fusing and  disappointing  public  statements 
against  withdrawal  of  any  American  troops 
from  that  area  during  1969. 

We  are  deeply  worried  by  the  growing  mlll- 
tarllzatlon  In  America  and  by  the  continued 
delay  in  sitting  down  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  discuss  a  lessening  of  arms  race  tensions. 
Deeper  than  the  technical  questions  of 
whether  an  ABM  system  will  work  are  ques- 
tions concerning  the  triggering  of  further 
escalations  in.the  race  for  armaments  advan- 
tage and  the  sobering  question  of  the  direc- 
tion America  will  go,  the  priorities  It  will 
establish  for  Itself  in  the  next  decade. 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  scrap  the  Sen- 
tinel Missile  System  and  then  to  advocate 
a  somewhat  curtailed  safeguard  system, 
backed  up  by  varying  arguments,  seemed 
to  be  more  political  than  military  in  its  ap- 
parent attempt  to  do  a  little  for  each  side  of 
the  argument. 

President  Nixon  must  soon  make  the  hard 
decisions  on  the  moral  questions  of  war  and 
peace.  He  cannot  satisfy  both  sides,  for  only 
one  of  them  Is  right. 

We  do  not  expect  or  Insist  that  President 
Nixon  meet  and  solve  these  issues  within 
one  hundred  days  or  any  other  arbitrary 
period.  We  do  Insist  that  he  address  himself 
and  his  administration  to  these  issues.  For 
they  must  be  met.  And  the  people  of  America 
must  soon  be  called  to  the  task — in  clear 
tones,  in  firm  voice. 

We  shall  not  make  partisan  capital  of  these 
solemn  causes.  But  we  shall  ask  this  Ad- 
ministration to  lead,  and  we  shall  offer  our 
own  solutions. 

The  late  Robert  P.  Kennedy  was  fond  of 
quoting  Tennyson's  Ulysses : 

"One  equal  temper  of  heroes'  hearts 

Made   weak  by   time   and   fate,   but  strong 

In  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 


April  21,  1969 


SOUTH    AFRICA— VICTIM    OF 
HATRED  AND  IGNORANCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  darts  of 
hatred  and  ignorance  continue  to  be 
hurled  at  a  tiny,  stanchly  pro-Western 
Republic  by  its  fellow  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  including  the  United 
States. 

South  Africa,  a  founding  member  of 
the  U.N.  organization  along  with  the 
United  States,  has  been  blasted  time  and 
again  not  only  by  its  fellow  members,  but 
by  the  ultra-leftist  press,  including  that 
press  in  this  country. 

Perhaps  these  people  have  never 
stopped  to  realize  that  South  Africa  has 
always  supported  the  West,  and  has  in 
fact,  severed  ties  with  Communist  na- 
tions. Then,  too,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  it  is  in  South  Africa,  and  its  pro- 
tectorate of  South  West  Africa,  where 
the  greatest  stability  and  tranquillity 
exist  in  all  of  Africa. 

And  the  reason  for  this — despite  the 
mutterings  and  cries  of  political  oppres- 
sion in  South  Africa  by  the  left— is  that 
the  Government  has  a  firm  and  forward- 
looking  policy  of  economic  and  political 
progress  for  all  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  interesting  article  ap- 
pears in  the  April  issue  of  the  South 
African  Scope  by  that  country's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.N.  organization.  I  insert 
the  article  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
SotTTH  Africa  and  the  Unith)  Nations 


The  Democratic  Party  will  continue  to  be 
entitled  to  lead  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  degree  it  continues  to  strive,  to  seek 
and  not  to  yield — to  the  degree  it  speaks  to 
the  changed  problems  of  our  day,  to  the 
moral  Issues  of  our  time,  in  terms  which  are 
meaningful  and  relevant  to  our  Uvea  and  to 
the  lives  of  our  children. 

Por  a  time,  we  Americans  may  be  tempted 
to  rest  on  our  record,  to  count  the  comfort- 
ing beads  of  past  progress,  to  recite  the 
American  litany  of  success,  to  turn  our  face 
away  from  the  winds  of  change.  But  those 
winds  blow  more  fiercely  than  ever  in  1969. 
And  the  sounds  we  hear  are  not  a  call  to 
retreat,  but  the  trimipetlng  summons  to  ad- 
vance toward  Individual  dignity  and  self- 
determination,  for  equity,  for  an  end  to  war 
and  for  the  first  step  toward  that  world  peace 
which  can  yet  be  ours. 

Those  sounds  will  not  be  stilled  by  a  call 
for  silence. 

Because  the  Democratic  Party  does  hear 
those  sounds  and  because  we  will  and  must 
respond  to  them,  I  believe  that  we  shall  be 
returned  to  leadership  and — more  Impor- 
tantly— to  responsibility. 


(By  Ambassador  Matthys  I.  Botha) 
(Note. — Ambassador  Matthys  I.  Botha  has 
represented  South  Africa  In  various  capacities 
at  the  United  Nations  since  1950  before  being 
appointed  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
Republic  at  the  U.N.  in  1962.  The  accompany- 
ing article,  dealing  with  South  Africa's  mem- 
bership of — and  participation  In — the  United 
Nations  has  been  compiled  from  a  number  of 
recent  speeches  by  the  Ambassador  as  guest 
speaker  before  American  audiences  actively 
Interested  In  international  affairs.) 

South  Africa  became  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  United  Nations  because  it 
believed  In  the  ideals  of  the  Charter  and  be- 
cause it  had  so  much  to  offer  in  the  field  of 
international  cooperation.  This  motivation 
for  South  Africa's  membership  and  partici- 
pation in  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
still  applies  today. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  United 
Nations  is  not  a  world  parliament,  controlling 
a  world  administration.  As  a  body  or  as  an 
organization  It  is  an  agency  to  which  member 
States  assign  specific  responsibilities  and 
specific  authority  under  the  Charter. 

The  Charter  Itself  is  a  multilateral  inter- 
national agreement  which  specifies  the  obli- 
gations of  member  States;  which  determines 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  defines  its  powers,  responsibilities 
and  limitations.  The  measure  of  success  of 
the  United  Nations  to  cope  with  any  given 
situation  depends,  therefore,  almost  entirely 
on  the  wli:  of  the  governments  of  member 
States.  The  wlUingness  of  a  member  State 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations  as  a 
single  body  depends  in  turn  on  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Individual  member  States  to 
honor  the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

A  case  In  point  Is  South  Africa's  own  posi- 
tion at  the  United  Nations.  As  a  founding 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  South  Africa 
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has  always  participated  In  the  activities  and 
deliberations  of  the  United  Nations — even 
though  Its  domestic  affairs  became  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning and  In  contradiction  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter.  Notwithstanding  scurrilous 
attacks  on  its  domestic  policies.  South  Africa 
responded,  for  Instance,  to  a  call  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  assist  in  repelling  aggres- 
sion In  Korea  by  providing  an  air  squadron 
to  serve  with  the  United  Nations  FHjrce  In 
that  country. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  hostile 
attitudes  towards  member  States  at  the 
United  Nations  are  generated  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  uncontrolled  emotions  and  a  disre- 
gard for  the  provisions  of  the  Charter — fre- 
quent occurrences  these  days  which,  not- 
withstanding their  artificial  base,  are  none- 
theless responsible  for  a  dlvlslveness  within 
the  United  Nations  which  cannot  be  Ignored. 
Unfortunately  there  are  not  yet  any  signs 
of  a  change  in  the  present  political  climate 
and  while  this  situation  prevails  emotions 
will  continue  to  turn  oppyortunltles  for  use- 
ful dialogue  Into  meaningless  verbal  exer- 
cises. 

There  Is  also  no  possible  escape  from  the 
fact  that  numbers  rather  than  logic  appear 
to  dictate  the  course  of  events  In  the  United 
Nations — to  a  point  where  even  an  Important 
United  States  spokesman  has  lately  found 
It  necessary  to  warn  that  the  United  Nations 
has  to  be  reformed  "to  save  Itself"  because 
of  the  abuse  of  the  principle  of  one  coun- 
try, one  vote. 

South  Africa,  Is  of  course,  not  the  only 
country  which  is  subject  to  unfounded  crit- 
icism and  condemnation  by  artificial  major- 
ities who  claim  to  reflect  world  opinion. 
There  are  also  others  and,  if  the  present 
emotionalism  continues,  even  more  coun- 
tries are  likely  to  come  in  for  their  share  of 
criticism  at  the  United  Nations 

Our  detractors  are  frustrated  because  of 
the  vitality  displayed  by  South  Africa  in  the 
face  of  all  the  criticism  directed  at  It  In  the 
United  Nations.  Their  frustration  Is  aggra- 
vated by  the  knowledge  that  South  Africa's 
vitality  flows  from  its  Inherent  strength, 
drawn  not  only  from  its  natural  resources 
but  above  all  from  the  moral  principles 
which  guide  it  In  all  Its  relations,  both  ex- 
ternal and  Internal. 

South  Africa's  Internal  policy  Is  based  on 
a  recognition  of  the  differences  in  culture, 
tradition  and  forms  of  Government  of  the 
various  nations  living  within  Its  boundaries, 
coupled  with  a  recognition  of  the  right  of 
each  nation  to  develop  Its  own  separate  Na- 
jj  tionhood  and  to  govern  itself  in  accordance 
with  Its  own  national  traditions  and 
aspirations. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  those  who  belong 
to  the  South  African  nation  of  European 
descent  hold  no  brief  for  the  domination  of 
any  nation  over  another.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  strongly  opposed  to  any  such  concept, 
v'lth  an  opposition  which  Is  rooted  In  our 
traditions  and  history  because  a  large  section 
of  this  nation  was  Itself,  for  a  long  time  In 
the  past,  subjected  to  foreign  domination. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  settlers  or  foreigners 
on  the  continent  of  Africa.  We  are  no  more 
settlers  or  foreigners  In  Africa  than  the  mil- 
lions of  people  of  European  or  Asian  or  Afri- 
can descent  who  today  live  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  foreigners  here.  We  South 
Africans  of  European  descent  are  a  nation  In 
our  own  right,  Just  like  all  the  other  nations 
In  the  world. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  live  and  are  rooted 
In  a  land  which  we  took  from  no  other  peo- 
ple. That  land  Is  our  only  home — we  know  no 
other.  We  are  also  part  of  Africa.  We  have 
been  part  of  Africa  for  more  than  300  years 
and,  like  any  other  nation,  we  too  are  en- 
titled to  insist  upon  our  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. We  claim  It  as  an  inalienable  right 
which  we  shall  never  surrender. 
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While  we  are  implementing  a  policy  of 
peaceful  co-existence,  our  critics  advocate  a 
policy  for  South  Africa  which,  If  enforced, 
can  only  lead  to  strife  and  violence.  For  these 
critics  suggest  that  we  should  seek  to  estab- 
lish In  South  Africa  a  full  integrated  multi- 
racial political  entity,  thus  completely  Ignor- 
ing the  rights  of  the  various  distinctive 
nations  comprising  multinational  South 
Africa.  Here  the  question  would  also  arise: 
Into  what  particular  pattern  Is  It  considered 
that  the  various  nations  of  South  Africa 
ought  to  integrate?  If  It  Is  Into  the  white 
South  African  pattern,  this  would  surely  con- 
stitute a  form  of  colonialism  In  a  different 
guise  and,  In  any  case,  what  right  has  the 
white  population  to  believe  that  Its  culture 
should  necessarily  be  desired  by  other  peo- 
ples? Likewise,  would  there  be  any  better 
Justification  for  selecting,  for  example,  the 
Zulu  nation,  or  the  Xhosa  nation,  or  any 
other,  as  the  nucleus  around  which  the  vari- 
ous South  African  communities  should  be 
integrated?  Surely  not,  and  this  is  why  we 
adhere  to  what  is  with  us  an  issue  of  first 
principle — that  all  the  nations  in  South 
Africa  should  be  free  to  develop  as  they 
themselves  may  wish  to  develop,  borrowing 
what  they  will  and  rejecting  what  they  will, 
from  the  experience  of  other  nations. 

Our  approach  to  the  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems is  an  African  one  and  the  only  one  that 
can  succeed.  We  are  confident  ot  success  and 
In  this  we  are  backed  by  the  necessary  finan- 
cial and  technical  resources  to  achieve  our 
objective. 

South  Africa  is  the  industrial  giant  of 
Africa.  It  produces  three  times  as  much  steel 
as  all  other  African  countries  combined  and  is 
tenth  in  output  In  the  world.  It  generates 
electrical  power  double  that  of  the  rest  of 
Africa,  with  unit  consumption  per  capita 
equal  to  that  of  Western  Europe.  It  produces 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  coal  in  Africa 
and  has  87  percent;  of  its  coal  reserves.  It 
carries  50  percent  of  all  railway  freight  traffic 
in  Africa  and  has  the  largest  electrified  rail- 
way network  outside  North  America  and 
Europe.  It  possesses  40  percent  of  all  motor 
vehicles  in  Africa  and  50  percent  of  its  tele- 
phones. It  produces  73  percent  of  the  free 
world's  gold  supply.  It  ranks  among  the 
world's  leading  producers  of  diamonds, 
viranlum  and  many  other  minerals.  It  Is  the 
13th  largest  trading  nation  In  the  world. 

With  manpower  of  a  high  quality,  ample 
strategic  minerals,  including  the  cheapest 
uranium  In  the  world,  a  manufacturing 
ability  second  to  none  in  Africa,  Important 
food  production,  as  well  as  stable  political,  so- 
cial and  economic  conditions.  South  Africa 
is  high  on  the  list  of  strategically  Important 
spots  in  the  world  today.  The  degree  of  Im- 
portance has  Increased  considerably  since  the 
withdrawal  of  Britain  from  Aden  and  her 
pending  withdrawal  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  other  areas  east  of  the  Suez,  at  a  time 
when  Russian  Influence  In  the  Middle  East  Is 
greatly  expanding. 

South  Africa  is  likewise  making  its  con- 
tribution on  the  side  of  the  West  in  respect 
of  scientific  research  and  development.  Our 
scientists  are  cooperating  with  Americans 
in  Antarctica  and  have  also  participated  in 
other  International  projects  in  the  past,  such 
as  the  International  Geophysical  Year,  In- 
ternational Quiet  Sun  Year,  International 
Biological  Project  and  many  others,  as  well 
as  in  bilateral  agreements  between  the  U.S.A. 
and  South  Africa,  such  as  the  operation  of  a 
satellite  tracking  station  and  a  Deep  Space 
Instrumentation  Facility  in  South  Africa  on 
behalf  of  NASA.  In  this  connection  we  great- 
ly appreciate  the  tributes  paid  to  the  high 
caliber  of  South  Africa's  scientists  assisting 
in  the  smooth  operation  of  the  American 
tracking  stations  In  South  Africa.  These  sta- 
tions, incidentally,  performed  important 
radar  and  telemetrlc  functions  In  support 
of  the  Apollo  8  Flight  while,  at  the  same  time. 
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South  Africa's  airports  were  available  to  U.S. 
C130  aircraft  operating  in  areas  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Indian  Oceans  in  connection  with 
that  project. 

The  maintenance  of  economic  prosperity 
and  political  stability  in  South  Africa  is  an 
essential  factor  in  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  Communism  to  the  strategic  south- 
ern tip  of  the  African  continent.  The  high 
degree  of  political  stability  in  South  Africa 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Union  of  the  four  provinces  in 
1910,  South  Africa  has  had  only  seven  Prime 
Ministers. 

We  are  opposed  to  Communism,  and  firmly 
committed  to  the  West.  We  outlawed  the 
Communist  Party  in  1949  and  closed  the  Rus- 
sian Consulate  in  1956.  South  Africa  was  ;in 
ally  of  the  West  in  two  world  wars,  par- 
ticipated in  the  Berlin  Air  Lift  and  the  war 
in  Korea.  We  have  contributed  medical  sup- 
plies for  South  Vietnam. 

Occupying  a  central  position  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere  at  the  Junction  of  the  Indian 
and  South  Atlantic  Oceans.  South  .Africa  is 
a  crossroads  of  the  world.  This  strategic 
placement  has  been  underscored  by  the  two 
Suez  crises,  first  in  in  1956  and  again  since 
1967  when,  due  to  the  closure  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  once  again  be- 
came the  vital  link  between  East  and  West. 
South  Africa  with  her  modern  harbors,  re- 
lated facilities,  and  technical  know-how, 
proved  in  1956  and  again  today  that  it  is  in  a 
position  to  handle  the  thousands  of  addi- 
tional vessels  using  this  route  with  speed 
and  efficiency,  thus  helping  to  moderate  what 
might  have  developed  into  a  much  more 
costly  world  emergency. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  and  cannot  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  a  certain  political  climate 
prevails   in   Africa    at   the   moment. 

The  new  nations  of  Africa  are  very  prone 
to  remember  the  evils  of  colonialism  and  to 
view  the  white  man  on  that  continent  with 
suspicion,  not  realizing  that  the  white  man 
of  southern  Africa  is  an  African  like  himself 
who  suffered  a  period  of  colonialism  like  him- 
self, and  is  not  a  colonial  administrator — 
which  is  the  only  experience  that  most  Afri- 
cans in  other  parts  of  the  continent  have 
had  of  the  white  man.  It  is  therefore  un- 
fortunately difficult  for  some  African  States 
to  appreciate  that  what  we  in  South  Africa 
are  striving  to  do  is  to  ensure  peaceful  co- 
existence, that  we  have  no  ulterior  motives 
and  that  our  aim  is  not  domination.  Our 
good-neighbor  policy  is.  however,  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  already  established 
diplomatic  and  other  relations  with  several 
African  States — a  deveJopment  which  we 
have  every  confidence  will  in  time  spread 
to  others. 

As  regards  our  contact  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  our  relations  witSi  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  have  traditionally  been  close. 
These  nations  are  our  major  trading  partners 
and  we  not  only  maintain  contact  on  govern- 
mental and  diplomatic  level  but  also  enjoy 
a  continued  interchange  in  virtually  ail 
fields  of  human  activity. 

Relations  with  our  trans-Atlantic  neigh- 
bors in  South  America  are  also  expanding 
as  is  Illustrated  by  reciprocal  \islt8  of  trade 
missions,  participation  in  trade  fairs,  estab- 
lishment of  scholarships  in  furtherance  of 
technical  and  cultural  cooperation,  the  intro- 
duction of  direct  air  services  between  South 
Africa  and  South  America,  etc. 

Similarly,  we  are  not  neglecting  our  con- 
tacts with  Asia  where  we  are  experiencing 
considerable  expansion  in  trade. 

South  Africa  has  no  desire  to  isolate  Itself. 
At  the  same  time  we  feel  that  the  world — 
and  esp^ially  the  free  world — can  also  ben- 
efit from  cooperation  with  us.  Unfortunately 
full  cooperation  Is  hampered  by  the  prejudice 
which   still   exists   against   us. 

We.  for  our  part,  are  doing  what  we  can 
to  eliminate  that  prejudice  by  conveying  to 
other    Governments    and    to"  International 
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organlzaUona  the  true  Image  of  South  Africa 
la  the  knowledge  th*t,  except  In  the  com  oI 
those  whoee  crltlclai*  la  inaplred  by  ulterior 
motlvee,  much  of  the  prejudice  Is  due  to 
Ignwance  and  can  o|ily  be  eliminated  by  an 
appreciation  of  the  t^ue  alms  of  South  Afri- 
ca's policy  and  the  results  achieved  In  the 
development  of  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween the  peoples.  ra<  lal  and  language  Krouoa 
of  South  Africa.  ^  -»    o       k- 


JOB  CXDRPJ  CLOSINGS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WI^ONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  iREPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  fepeaker.  a  recent  ar- 
ticle and  editorial  f^om  the  Cape  Codder 
of  April  17,  1969.  e^aphasizes  the  excel 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

They  had  reason  to  be  upset.  Some  had 
been  at  the  center  for  only  two  weeks.  Oth- 
ers had  no  home  to  go  to. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  he  was  Informed  Tues- 
day by  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  that  place- 
ment teams  from  Washington  would  arrive 
In  the  next  two  weeks.  "No  corpsman  who 
wants  to  continue  training  will  be  denied  " 
he  said. 

Even   while   Mr.   Harrison  spoke  a  union 
representative  was  at  the  center,  trying  to 
set  up  a  painting  and  plastering  program. 
It  will  be  Inaugurated  on  a  minimal  basis 
Mr.  Harrison  said,  for  as  long  as  possible. 

Right  now  the  staff  at  the  center  Is  largely 
concerned  with  paper  work  and  counseling 
"a  helluva  lot  of  counseling",  he  said.  And 
even  as  they  counsel  the  oorpemen  they  will 
have  their  own  problems  to  consider.  There 
are  presently  13  permanent  and  seven  tem- 
porary employes  at  the  center. 
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Corps  and  the  need 
centers  throughout 


lent  work  of  the  Jot 

to  retain  Job  Corp^ ...^  u.*»uu6iivu 

the  United  States,  the  texts  of  the  ar 
tide  and  eWtorial  follow: 
Pessimism,  Papsbworh    PmrvAii.  as  Job  Corps 
Centeb  Phases  Out 

The  Job  Corps  Center  at  South  Wellfleet 
has  never  been  a  fun  place. 

Its  neatly-Uned  bai  racks  and  splder-Uke 
water  tower.  Its  staff  housing  and  black-top 
are  an  unlovely  Intrusion  on  the  dunes. 
Moreover,  It  Is  an  unc->mfortlng  reminder  of 
America's  poor,  a  whole  colony,  plunked  In 
the  middle  of  one  of  y.merlca's  playgrounds. 


This  week  a  somber 


the  center  after  the  Urst  emotional  period 
following  the  announcement  from  Washing- 
ton Friday  that  the  center  would  be  closed 
On  Monday  and  Thaesday  activity  had 
slowed  and  even  the  ui  ual  boisterous  banter 
of  corpsmen  was  nonerlstent.  There  was  In- 
stead a  questioning  mc  od  as  staff  and  corps- 
men  both  wondered  waat  was  In  store  and 
when  It  would  come  to  pass. 

DAMO<  :les 
The    sword    had    bee^ 

Corps   since    President 

statements  against  the 

came.  It  was  not  from 

but   on   television   and 

papers. 
Director   Charles   H     . 

word  on  the  Washington 

day  night.  The  messagu 

W.  Harding,  acting  director 

Economic    Opportunity 

was  one  of  59  centers   .. 

result  of  a  new  deflnltlqn 

emphasis  for  the  Job 
gram  Is  delegated  to  thfe 
bor,  effective  July  1." 

Friday  a  message  cai^e 
Labor  George  P.  Schults 
the   closing   was   yet   to 
that   "It   was   Importan 
rollees  will  not  be  depr 
rangements  will  be  madd 
ber  of  enroUees  by  attrition 
those  who  want  to  con 
Just  where  and  when 
ferred    was    the 
though  there  was 
to  be  set  up. 

THE    REACTION 


unans'  irered 
reference 


The   news  came  as 
corpsmen.  Pour  left  immediately 
day.  Some  left  rather  tr 
action  as  the  result  of 
the  closing  announcemeit 
cart  onto  a  public  high 

Ross  Harrison,  buslnest 
couldn't  say  whether 
direct  result  of  the  an„ 
the   corpsmen   had    bee 
they  get  upset  they 


the 


tenc 


atmosphere  pervaded 


banging   over   Job 

Nixon's    pre-election 

program.  When  word 

Washington  officially, 

then   In   the   news- 

Orr  first  got^  official 
teletype  late  Thurs- 
was  from  Bertrand 
of  the  Office  of 
who  said  Wellfleet 
to  be  closed  "as  the 
of  the  structure  of 
forps  when  the  pro- 
Department  of  La- 

from  Secretary  of 
It  said  the  date  for 
be  determined  but 
to  stress  that  en- 
ved  of  training.  Ar- 
te reduce  the  num- 
and  to  transfer 
tinue  their  training." 
Jiey  would  be  trans- 
question,    al- 
to urban  centers 


shocker  to  the  102 
.    7  left  Mon- 

face  disciplinary 
outbursts  following 

One  drove  a  go- 


supervisor,  said  he 

outbursts  were  a 

no^ncement,  but  that 

upset  and   "when 

to  be  volatile." 


THE    8TAPT 

Some  of  them  are  career  people,  used  to 
moving  as  their  job  dictates.  Others  are  local 
and  there  will  be  efforts  to  absorb  some  of 
these  Into  the  Seashore  staff. 

The  staff  payroll  has  been  about  $11,000 
every  two  weeks,  Mr.  Harrison  said,  so  there 
may  be  some  financial  Impact  on  the  com- 
munity. 

Since  Its  Inception  in  May  of  1965  the  cen- 
ter has  brought  mixed  reactions  from  those 
exposed  to  It. 

The  detractors  were  and  still  are  many 
("It's  a  lot  of  money  to  teach  a  kid  how  not 
to  pick  his  nose.")  There  was  trouble  with 
the  police  at  times. 

Turmoil  came  even  from  within  the  ranks 
from  staff  members  who  felt  the  program  was 
too  minimal,  that  It  should  Instill  pride  of 
manhood  as  well  as  an  abUlty  to  read  and 
write,  to  accept  responslbUlty,  to  drive  a 
truck. 

BEST    ABOUND 

But  through  It  all  Wellfleet  began  to  get 
the  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  run  cen- 
ters In  the  country,  a  status  which  has  made 
the  closing  an  even  more  bitter  pill  to 
swallow. 

Part  of  Its  reputation  was  because  the 
community  was  not  made  up  entirely  of  crit- 
ics but  of  people  who  established  a  helpful 
rapport  with  the  center. 

A  community  council  of  socially  concerned 
men  and  women  devoted  many  hoxu-s  to 
teaching  corpsmen,  and  in  turn,  learning  a 
little  themselves  about  the  problem  of  the 
p>oor. 

Indicative  of  the  strength  of  'feeling'  was 
a  petition  being  circulated  on  the  Outer  Cape 
this  week.  Mrs.  Paxil  Younger  of  Eastham 
started  the  petition  after  Miss  Judy  Stetson 
of  Wellfleet  wrote  It,  and  the  Rev.  Owen 
Knox  at  the  United  Methodist  Church  In 
Eastham  preached  a  sermon  on  the  Job 
Corps  Simday,  urging  people  to  sign  the  pe- 
tition. Seventy-five  parishioners  did. 

LOT    OF    SIGNERS 

By  Wednesday  the  petition  had  567  names. 
It  was  to  be  sent  to  the  President,  the  state's 
Congressional  delegation,  governor,  former 
governor  Volpe  and  Elliot  Richardson,  Un- 
dersecretary of  State. 

"We  the  undersigned  citizens,"  it  said, 
"strongly  protest  the  closing  of  57  Job  Corps 
centers.  Including  the  Wellfleet  camp.  These 
young  men  were  recruited  on  the  promise  of 
a  full  program  of  education  and  training. 

"The  doors  opened  by  one  administration 
should  not  be  slammed  shut  so  capriciously 
by  the  next.  If  the  US  oan  consider  spending 
billions  for  an  ABM  system,  there  can  be 
no  valid  reason  of  economy  for  breaking 
faith  with  those  disadvantaged  young  peo- 
ple. We  urge  you  to  reconsider  this  de- 
cision." 

CORPSMEN,   TOO 

Another  petlUon.  signed  by  75  corpsmen 
read  "Dear  Mr  Presadent 
"We  at  the  Wellfleet  Job  Corps  Center  feel 


that  you  would  give  us  a  chance  to  Improve 
our  selfs.  Most  of  us  didn't  have  anyone  to 
care  for  us  until  we  came  here. 

"We  also  feel  that  you  could  give  ua  a 
chance  to  complete  the  program  and  if  you 
give  us  this  chance  we  will  work  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  Most  of  us  before  we  came 
here  couldn't  read  or  write,  but  since  we  have 
been  here  we  have  learn  many  things.  So 
we  here  would  like  for  you  to  keep  our  center 
open  so  you  can  give  this  chance  and  many 
boys  like  us  to  become  useful  citizens." 

THE  RECORD 

About  800  boys  successfully  completed  the 
program  at  Camp  Wellfleet  In  the  past 
four  years.  The  drop-out  rate  ranged  from 
four  to  30  percent. 

Of  those  about  60  percent  were  placed  In 
Jobs.  This  Is  somewhat  lower  than  the  na- 
tional average  of  70  percent  employment  for 
Job  Corps  aliminl.  but  reflects  the  type  of 
youth  the  conservation  camps  dealt  with 
These  were  often  totally  UUterate  and  were 
starting  their  grade  school  education  at  the 
center.  Urban  centers  which  trained  in  more 
specialized  skills  had  the  corpsmen  with 
more  education. 

Typical  of  the  Jobs  Wellfleet  alumni  went 
onto  Include  short  order  cook,  painter,  elec- 
trician, sheet  metal  trainee,  mechanic.  Some 
went  Into  management  training  programs; 
at  least  one  completed  a  high  school  educa- 
tion and  was  trying  to  go  on  to  college. 
Salaries  of  a  group  taken  at  random  ranged 
from  $1.65  to  $2.75  an  hour. 

While  the  Jobs  and  the  salaries  don't  give 
the  impact  of  tremendous  accomplishment, 
considering  the  Investment,  for  the  corpsmen 
Involved  they  are  tantamount  to  engineer- 
ing degrees  from  MIT.  Some  corpsmen  com- 
ing to  the  center  had  below  a  4th  grade 
education  level,  not  even  sufficient  to  get 
them  Into  the  Armed  Forces,  a  goal  for 
many. 

NOT  CHEAP 

It  wasn't  cheap  to  do  this  and  therein  lay 
much  of  the  criticism  of  the  program.  At  last 
report,  according  to  Mr.  Harrison,  it  cost 
$5,035  for  each  corpsman  per  year.  This 
figure  did  not  Include  allowance,  transpor- 
tation home  and  other  overhead  which 
brought  the  overall  figure  closer  to  $8,000. 

Those  In  the  program  felt  the  investment 
was  worth  It  and  were  heartened  at  the 
placement  figures. 

Other  factors,  they  point  out.  Include  the 
work  done  by  the  corpsmen  to  the  savings 
of  some  taxpayer  somewhere.  On  the  Cape 
they  provided  an  ever  ready  labor  force  for 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  installing 
board  walks,  maintaining  or  painting  Park 
property,  manning  the  fire  tower  in  Well- 
fleet  or  the  Are  station  at  Seashore  Head- 
quarters. 

Even  as  plans  were  being  made  to  close  the 
center,  Warren  Perry,  a  work  supervisor,  was 
hustling  some  of  his  charges  along  on  a  proj- 
ect to  complete  picnic  tables  for  National 
Parks  around  the  country. 

Corpsmen  have  been  taken  off  outside  proj- 
ects and  he  remarked  that  he  wasn't  fami- 
liar with  some  of  those  who  were  now  work- 
ing on  the  tables. 

The  National  Seashore  has  made  no  plans 
for  the  barracks  and  other  buildings.  It  prob- 
ably will  use  some.  Acting  Superintendent 
Norton  Bean  said  Wednesday,  but  the  fate 
of  the  others  Is  yet  to  be  decided. 


Political  Callousness 
It  was  our  Intention,  when  we  began  to 
prepare  this  comment,  to  make  a  few  satiri- 
cal remarks  about  the  decision  to  abolish  the 
Job  Corps,  while  maintaining,  for  Instance, 
the  subsidies  to  the  poor  down-trodden  to- 
bacco growers. 

But  the  matter  is  too  serious,  and  too  close 
to  us  on  the  Lower  Cape,  to  take  a  chance  on 
satire.  Someone  always  seems  to  mis- 
understand. 
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The  fact  Is  that  each  young  man  or  woman 
who  Is  given  a  chance  to  break  out  of  the 
vicious  circle  of  poverty,  illiteracy  and  un- 
employabillty  becomes  an  asset  to  his  nation, 
Instead  of  a  liability. 

Someone  has  worked  It  out  that  each  local 
Job  Corpsman  graduate  at  Wellfleet  has  cost 
the  tax  payer  $5,032.  Presvunably  this  has 
been  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  amount 
spent  by  the  total  number  of  Job  corpsmen. 

But  that's  not  the  whole  story. 

What  does  it  cost  the  nation  for  those  who 
do  not  get  a  chance  to  break  out  of  the  circle? 
What  Is  the  cost  of  a  generation  of  welfare 
payments  to  an  unemployable?  What  Is  the 
cost.  In  dollars  and  cents  of  a  crime,  arrest 
for  the  crime,  trial  for  the  crime,  and  main- 
tenance In  prison  for  the  crime? 

Does  someone  in  the  Nixon  administration 
want  to  reduce  to  a  dollar  amount  the  cost 
in  suffering  and  despair  to  persons  born  Into 
an  economic  situation  out  of  which  there  Is, 
now,  virtually  no  escape? 

What  of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
have  managed  to  be  nominated  to  a  Job 
Corps  somewhere,  only  to  be  told  that  the 
program  has  been  abolished  before  they 
could  ever  get  there? 

We  could,  we  believe,  take  an  objective  look 
at  a  program  offered  to  replace  the  Job  Corps, 
a  project  established  to  broaden  the  base,  In- 
volve more  young  people,  attack  on  all  fronts 
the  handicap  of  birth  Into  an  environment 
of  ghetto  or  slum.  If  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion had  announced  a  better  program.  Into 
which  the  Job  Corps  effort  was  to  be  chan- 
neled, we  would  gladly  have  possessed  our 
souls  In  patience,  while  the  new  plan  worked 
Itself  out. 

But  we  feel  that  merely  to  abolish  the  Job 
Corps  because  "it  costs  too  much"  is  simple 
political  callousness. 

Once.  In  another  time  and  another  place, 
we  saw  an  eight  block  city  area  evacuated  of 
Its  lifelong  residents  to  make  room  for  a 
bridge.  The  community  announced  that  new 
housing  would  be  built  for  everyone  evicted. 
Plans  were  already  on  the  drawing  board. 

It  takes  a  lot  less  time  to  evict  a  few  hun- 
dred families  than  It  takes  to  build  a  few 
hundred  homes,  so  the  people  were  removed 
from  their  homes  a  good  two  years  even 
before  the  money  was  voted  to  build  the  re- 
placement dwellings. 

We  think  the  abolition  of  the  Job  Corps 
falls  into  this  category,  and  we  hope  more 
sensible  counsel  will  prevail. 


PRESIDENT'S  ACTION  SOUND 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF     ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  action  of  President  Nixon  in  continu- 
ing the  EC-121  flights  and  guaranteeing 
protection  for  our  airplanes. 

Reconnaissance  in  international 
waters  is  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  the  President  had  to  make  a 
hard  and  decisive  decision  on  appropriate 
response  to  the  downing  of  an  unarmed 
U.S.  Navy  plane  last  week.  Character- 
izing the  President's  administration,  the 
decision  to  continue  EC-121  missions  was 
deliberate  after  all  factors  were  weighed. 
To  provide  protective  air  cover  was  also 
necessary  in  light  of  the  circumstances. 
The  President  has  been  firm  and  reason- 
able in  his  initial  response  to  the  North 
Korean  dastardly  violation  of  interna- 
tional airspace. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Nixon  deserves  the  support  of  all 
Americans  in  his  decision  to  continue 
these  flights. 


STATEMENT    OP    DR.    MURRAY    B. 
HUNTER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or    west    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
very  cogent  statement  made  by  a  man  I 
am  honored  to  call  a  constitutent.  Dr. 
Murray  Hunter,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  It 
was  Dr.  Hunter  who  so  ably  assisted  the 
rescue  operations  at  the  disastrous  mine 
explosion  at  No.  9  in  Farmington,  W.  Va., 
last  year. 

Dr.  Hunter  has  spent  all  of  his  profes- 
sional life  in  the  treatment  of  coal  miners 
and  over  the  years  has  develop)ed  a  valu- 
able knowledge  regarding  coal  miners' 
pneumoconiosis,  which  is  known  out  in 
the  coal  mines  of  West  Virginia  simply 
as  black  lung.  Two  days  ago  Dr.  Hunter 
shared  with  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee's  General  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  his  experiences.  Dr.  Hunter 
serves  as  the  medical  director  of  the 
Fairmont  Clinic  in  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  of  Dh.  Murray  B.  Hunter,  Med- 
ical Director,  Fairmont  Clinic,  Fairmont. 
W.  Va.,  Before  General  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, April  15,  1969 

My  name  Is  Dr.  Murray  B.  Hunter.  I  am 
Medical  Director  of  the  Fairmont.  West  Vir- 
ginia CUnlc.  I  am  certlfled  In  the  practice  of 
Internal  medicine  by  the  American  Board  of 
Internal  Medicine.  I  have  spent  my  entire 
professional  life,  16  years,  in  the  care  of 
miners  and  their  families.  I  am  familiar  with 
those  aspects  of  the  legislation  before  you 
that  are  concerned  vrtth  the  health  of  miners, 
particularly  with  chest  disease. 

I  am  here  In  support  of  the  Interim  manda- 
tory standard  of  not  more  than  3.0  milligrams 
of  dust  per  cubic  foot  of  air,  as  specified  In 
H.R.  4047,  but  I  would  also  support  the  pro- 
vision of  Section  204  of  H.R.  7976,  which  pro- 
poses that  the  miner  who  does  show  demon- 
strable evidence  of  pneumoconiosis  be  as- 
signed to  work  at  his  option  at  an  area  where 
the  concentration  of  resplrable  dust  does  not 
exceed  2.0  milligrams  of  dust  per  cubic 
foot  of  air. 

As  miners  themselves  can  tell  you.  better 
than  I,  the  use  of  respirators  and  masks 
does  not,  at  present,  constitute  a  viable 
solution  to  this  problem.  If  the  mask  Dr. 
Buff  brought  back  from  Czechsolvakla  pro- 
vides us  with  that  solution.  I  think  It  will  be 
a  tremendous  step  forward.  I  do  not  feel  that 
x-rays  need  be  done  more  often  than  every 
three  years. 

On  the  basis  of  previously  published  testi- 
mony before  this  and  other  bodies  of  the 
Congress,  I  am  in  no  .substantial  disagree- 
ment with  either  Drs.  Buff.  Rasmussen  and 
Wells,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  with  Dr.  Hlg- 
glns  on  the  ot^ier.  Everyone,  on  all  sides  of 
the  question,  including  Industry  representa- 
tives, agree  that  progressive  massive  fibro- 
sis, or  complicated  pneumoconiosis,  is  a  dis- 
abling and  often  fatal  disease.  The  studies 
of  Cochrane  and  others  have  indicated  that 
there  Is  no  evidence  of  any  association  be- 
tween the  attack  rate  of  progressive  massive 
fibrosis  and   age,  energy  expended   at   work. 
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smoking    habits,    tuberculosis    infection    or 
other  Infections. 

The  only  factor  related  to  the  attack  rate 
of  progressive  massive  fibrosis,  according  to 
that  study,  is  the  average  category  of  simple 
pneumoconiosis.  It  is  properly  concluded 
that  the  logical  way  to  control  the  appear- 
ance of  disabling  and  potentially  fatal  pro- 
gressive massive  fibrosis  is  to  concentrate  on 
preventing  miners  from  reaching  Category  II 
of  simple  pneumoconiosis.  To  this  end.  dust 
suppression  would  appear  to  be  a  funda- 
mental and  vlrtu.illy  unquestioned  goal  if 
the  health  of  American  coal  miners  is  to 
be  protected. 

Despite  valid  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  of  mining  on  other  typss  of  lung 
disease — emphysema,  pulmonary  fibrosis, 
chronic  bronchitis — and  despite  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  disabling  effect  of  simple 
pneumoconiosis,  there  would  appear  to  be 
little  doubt  but  that  informed  medical 
opinion  is  almost  unanimous  on  the  neces- 
sity for  the  safeguards  embodied  in  the  leg- 
islation before  you.  I  do  not  feel,  therefore, 
that  further  time  need  be  spent  elaborating 
these  nuances  of  divergence  at  greater  length 
among  the  various  witnesses. 

I  would  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  com- 
mittee, however,  to  allow  me  the  latitude  to 
comment  upon  a  new  threat  to  the  health  of 
American  coal  miners  that  has  possibly  not 
yet  directly  been  touched  upon  in  these  or 
other  hearings.  Tills  threat  has  emerged,  par- 
adoxically, as  a  by-product  of  the  political 
struggle  for  black-lung  legislation  on  state 
and  national  levels.  What  I  refer  to.  gentle- 
men, is  the  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Welfare  and  Retire- 
ment Fund  that  is  implicit  in  publicity  re- 
leases of  the  last  several  weeks  calling  for 
•investigations"  of  the  Fund  operation. 

I  am  here  neither  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
Union  nor  the  Fund  nor  the  operators  but 
only  as  a  physician  who  has  had  what  he 
regards  as  the  privilege  of  participating  in 
the  Fund  program  lor  the  last  16  years.  I 
have  been  around  long  enough  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  those  conflicts  in  earlier  years 
with  organized  medicine,  which  at  one  time 
wished  to  limit  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
Fund  in  matters  relating  to  its  beneficiaries. 
I  have  been  around  long  enough  to  have  wit- 
nessed and  participated  in  those  medical- 
political  battles  that  the  Fund  waged  with  a 
lew  physicians  who  sought  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  to  its  detriment. 

It  Is  with  no  small  wonder  and  not  a  little 
shock,  therefore,  that  I  noted,  in  the  other- 
wise masterful  and  brilliant  overview  of  the 
problem  before  you  by  Mr.  Ben  Franklin  in 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday  supplement  of 
several  weeks  ago  an  Invidious  reference  to 
the  FMnd  as  a  partner  In  a  kind  of  tacit  con- 
spiracy to  elicit  production  at  the  expense 
of  the  workers'  health.  Mr.  Lewis  may  have 
been  collaborationist  in  relationship  to  the 
economic  needs  of  the  Industry,  but  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  royalty  per  ton  as  the  basis 
of  payment  to  the  Fund  In  place  of  a  per 
capita  contribution  by  the  Industry,  was  a 
stroke  of  genius,  which  took  Into  account  the 
predictable  consequences  of  automation  In 
the  Industry.  The  assumption  behind  this 
method  of  accumulation  to  the  Fund  is  that 
the  Industry  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
health  of  the  worker  and  his  family  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  production.  I  submit  to  you 
that  there  is  no  other  Industry-wide  insur- 
ance scheme  now  extant  in  this  covmtry  that 
quite  embodies  this  principle. 

We  are  properly  thankful  that  the  .Ameri- 
can public  has  articulate  spokesmen  In  the 
area  of  automobile  safety.  Yet.  never  to  my 
knowledge  has  the  charge  been  leveled  that 
the  auto  union  or  Its  fringe  benefit  struc- 
ture profits  as  a  result  of  collusion  against 
the  public  to  minimize  safety  features  in  the 
design  of  cars. 

It  is  a  crime  and  a  shame  that  miners  im- 
employed  by  disability  or  by  virtue  of  layoff. 
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HON.  ANCHEK  NELSEN 

or    MINN^OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  si)eaker.  Americans 
can  take  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  the 
new  administration  h^  today  advanced 
the  beginning  of  geituine  tax  reform 
legislation.  President  I*  Ixon's  tax  reform 
package  plainly  move!  in  the  right  di- 
rection to  overhaul  the  present  inequi- 
table Federal  tax  system.  There  is  a  lot 
of  zing  to  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  President's  plan  to  reduce  the 
income  surtax  to  5  percent  by  next  Jan- 
uary 1  is  welcome  news  to  all  taxpayers. 
Reducing  the  tax  load  on  those  least  able 
to  pay  while  closing  the  loopholes  which 
have  permitted  the  wealthiest  institu- 
tions and  individuals  to  avoid  their  fair 
share  makes  excellent  sense. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  President 
has  moved  to  brake  "tax  loss"  farming, 
which  has  permitted  great  corporations 
and  others  to  move  into  agricultiu-e  in 
unfair  competition  with  family  farmers. 
There  is  also  considerable  merit  in 
cracking  down  harder  on  the  free-rang- 
ing foundations  which  have  been  shown 
to  have  violated  their  trust  with  respect 
to  the  tax  advantages  they  have  en- 
joyed. 

Few  matters  are  more  urgent  on  the 
U.S.  agenda  than  is  a  real  tax  reform. 
The  Nixon  administration's  determina- 
tion to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
involved  signals  this  reform  is  now  on 
the  way. 


April  21,  1969 


BLACK  EXECUTIVE  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Richard 
Clarke  is  a  leading  employment  coim- 
selor  who  has  been  outstanding  in  placing 
young  blacks  in  professional  positions 
with  major  companies.  His  persistence 
in  urging  that  the  business  community 
admit  young  black  Americans  to  man- 
agement training  programs  and  jobs 
with  good  advancement  potential  has 
made  him  a  truly  outstanding  propo- 
nent of  equal  employment  opportunity. 

In  a  recent  editorial  in  Contact,  a  mag- 
azine published  by  his  Arm,  Richard 
Clarke  Associates.  Mr.  Clarke  raises  a 
question  which  is  of  primary  importance 
to  the  business  community  as  well  as  to 
black  Americans.  Will  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration pursue  an  aggressive  policy 
concerning  the  achievement  of  full 
equfility  of  opportunity? 

In  light  of  the  recent  controversy 
regarding  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  Mr.  Clarke's 
question  is  all  the  more  relevant.  Prog- 
ress in  the  direction  of  full  equality  of 
opportunity  with  regard  to  employment 
has  been  slow  at  best,  and  neither  pri- 
vate business  nor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  allowed  to  further  re- 
tard progress  in  this  vital  area. 

I  insert  the  following  article  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  might 
be  reminded  of  the  importance  of  strong 
Federal  policy  and  action  on  this  urgent 
problem: 

Wru.  NnoN  Nix  Equal  Opportunitt 
Employment? 
A  sickly  silence  has  settled  over  the  black 
communities  of  America.  It  could  be  the 
silence  that  precedes  applause  or  the  deafen- 
ing roar  of  disapproval  that  will  come  If  the 
new  administration  Ignores  the  one  most 
pressing  need  of  the  black  man  in  America 
. .  .  jobs. 


It  is  already  apparent  that  large  segments 
of  business  and  industry  think  Mr.  Nixon 
will  not  be  as  aggressive  as  the  Johnson 
Administration  in  this  area. 

If  their  expectations  are  correct,  Mr.  Nixon 
will  be  dealing  a  deadly  blow  to  the  hopes 
of  a  very  vulnerable  section  of  the  black 
community,  the  thousands  who  had  begun 
to  believe  that  equal  opportunity  employ- 
ment would  become  a  national  reality.  Many 
of  these  young  men  and  women  were  en- 
couraged to  place  their  hopes  once  again  in 
the  American  dream.  Laws  that  were  passed, 
although  not  nearly  as  aggressively  enforced 
as  they  should  be,  did  at  least  offer  some 
semblance  of  equality  In  the  Job  market. 

Large  groups  of  black  students  began  to 
major  in  fields  that  were  formerly  beyond 
the  aspirations  of  the  average  black  person. 
They  were  willing  to  compete  in  a  market 
that  ofl^ered  them  an  opportunity  to  work 
and  succeed  on  merit.  They  looked  to  the 
federal  government  as  a  sort  of  big  brother. 
It  wasnt  so  much  that  the  government 
forced  business  and  Industry  to  live  up  to 
their  obligations,  but  the  federal  presence  In 
Itself  was  enough  to  move  many  holders  of 
government  contracts  In  the  right  direction. 

Any  Indication  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration will  be  less  diligent  on  Jobs  will  cause 
a  dramatic  reversal  of  aspirations  and  atti- 
tudes. If  the  potential  leadership  group  of 
young  black  people  Is  once  again  disap- 
pointed, the  Nixon  Administration  will  lose 
the  opportunity  it  now  has  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Republican  party  can  offer  at  least 
as  much  as  the  Democratic  party  had  to  offer 
the  Negro,  hopefully  more.  Unfortxinately, 
this  potential  leadership  group  is  almost 
consistently  overlooked  until  It  is  too  late; 
the  loudest  voices  do  not  often  come  from  the 
most  productive  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  when  the  shoe  drops, 
it  l3  an  empty  shoe,  there  could  be  an  error 
from  which  Mr.  Nixon's  administration  may 
not  recover.  But,  If  the  shoe  comes  down 
firmly  with  the  administration's  foot  In  it, 
black  people  will  begin  to  listen  and  evaluate 
on  the  basis  of  performance.  At  this  point, 
that's  all  Mr.  Nixon's  administration  can  ask 
of  the  black  community. 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
17  years  the  United  States  has  observed 
Secretaries  Week,  noting  for  a  brief  time 
the  dedicated  and  effective  work  of  the 
secretaries  of  this  country.  For  the  18th 
consecutive  year.  Secretaries  Week  will 
be  observed  April  20-26,  with  Wednes- 
day, April  23,  highlighted  as  Secretaries 
Day. 

Although  Secretaries  Week  was  origi- 
nated in  1952  by  the  National  Secretaries 
Association — International — in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, it  is  for  all  secretaries. 

The  overall  theme  for  Secretaries 
Week  Is  "Better  secretaries  mean  better 
business."  Looking  to  the  future,  NSA 
has  continuously  worked  to  elevate  the 
standards  of  the  secretarial  profession 
and  of  businesswomen  in  general.  Its  pri- 
mary goal  is  education — continuing  edu- 
cation. And  this  is  a  future  in  which  all 
secretaries  must  be  ready  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  technological  changes. 


Ajyril  21,  1969 


Secretaries  Week  can  serve  as  a  re- 
minder to  conscientious  secretaries  that 
assuming  a  mastery  of  basic  skills,  loy- 
alty, initiative,  and  accuracy  are  the 
most  desired  attributes  of  a  good  secre- 
tary. 


MORTON  PRAISES  PRESIDENT  FOR 
CALM  RESPONSE 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
an  old  propeller  aircraft,  an  unprotected 
Constellation  converted  into  a  recon- 
naissance plane,  was  shot  out  of  the  sky 
by  North  Korea. 

All  Americans  were  alarmed.  Many 
urged  the  President  to  take  immediate 
action,  some  called  for  military  retalia- 
tion. The  President  kept  his  cool,  how- 
ever, and  with  it  the  cool  and  restraint  of 
this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

As  the  New  York  Times  said  in  an  edi- 
torial Saturday: 

President  Nixon  has  given  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  answer  to  the  shameful  North 
Korean  attack  on  a  United  States  recon- 
naissance plane.  Galling  as  it  is  to  all  Amer- 
icans to  accept  the  loss  of  the  plane  and  Its 
31 -man  crew,  the  President  showed  good 
sense  In  eschewing  futile  saber-rattling. 

As  the  President  has  done  so  many 
times  in  the  past,  he  studied  all  the  facts, 
took  account  of  the  present  situation,  and 
took  positive  and  firm  action.  His  brief 
statement  at  his  press  conference  on 
Friday  told  the  entire  world  where  our 
country  stands  on  future  flights  and  on 
future  attacks.  The  President  said: 

I  have  today  ordered  that  these  flights  be 
continued.  They  will  be  protected.  This  is  not 
a  threat;  it  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact. 

The  President  has  acted  with  clarity 
and  with  purpose.  Americans  support  him 
in  that  action  and  will  support  him  in 
any  necessai-y  future  action. 

I  think  Saturday's  Baltimore  Sun 
clearly  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  the 
coolness  of  the  President's  action  and 
the  determination  of  his  course.  For  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  I  include 
that  editorial  as  part  of  my  remarks : 
Warnino  Given 

Like  the  protest  officially  delivered  to  North 
Korea  at  Panmunjom,  President  Nixon's 
statement  at  his  press  conference  on  the 
shooting  down  of  a  naval  reconnaissance 
plane  wtis  impressive  for  Its  restraint,  a  re- 
straint appropriate  to  the  sertousness  of  the 
incident.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
unarmed  aircraft  had  not  flown  closer  than 
40  miles  to  the  North  Korean  coast  and  he 
described  the  attack  on  it — 90  mllee  from 
shore — as  unprovoked,  deliberate  and  with- 
out warning.  He  also  made  it  very  clear  that 
these  surveillance  flights  are  regarded  as 
necessary,  and  that  they  will  be  resumed, 
continued  and  from  now  on,  protected. 

Although  Mr.  Nixon  declined  to  say  what 
form  the  protection  would  take  and  was  care- 
ful to  note  that  his  order  for  the  protection 
was  not  a  threat,  the  flnnness  with  which  he 
announced  it  can  be  interpreted  as  very  plain 
notice  to  North  Korea  that  it  cannot  halt 
the  Intelligence  mlseions  of  United  States 
planes  over  International  waters  and  that 
any  new  attempts  to  interfere  with  those 
missions  by  force  will  be  met  by  force. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

That  this  Ifl  what  might  be  called  an  in- 
terim decision  U  apparent  from  the  Presi- 
dent's assertion  that  "Looking  to  the  future 
what  we  will  do  will  depend  upon  the 
circumstances."  It  will  depend,  he  added,  on 
what  North  Korea  does,  on  "its  reaction  to 
the  protest  and  also  other  developments  that 
occur  as  we  continue  these  flights."  The  Inci- 
dent of  the  EC121  is  not  finally  disposed  of. 
For  the  time  being  it  is  being  left  to  diplo- 
matic exchanges. 

Obviously  Mr.  Nixon  Is  trying  to  avoid  any 
action  that  would  worsen  an  already  thor- 
oughly bad  situation.  But  he  has  told  North 
Korea — an  "unpredictable  country,"  he  said— 
that  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  change  the 
United  States  policy  on  aerial  reconnaissance 
or  to  repeat  Its  attack  on  our  planes.  Re- 
strained as  this  message  is,  it  carries  an 
extremely  sober  warning. 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  U.S.  POSI- 
TION WITH  REGARD  TO  CHEMI- 
CAL AND  BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  paper 
which  I  propose  to  Include  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  a  restatement  of 
the  official  U.S.  position  on  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  I  submit  it  In  order 
to  insure  that  Members  of  Congress  may 
have  correct  and  unbiased  information 
on  this  subject: 

A     DISCUSSION     OF     THE     U.S.     POSITION     WnH 

Regard  to  Chemical  and  Biological  War- 
fare 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  Increased 
comment  and  conjecture  regarding  the  In- 
volvement of  the  U.S.  in  chemical  and  bio- 
logical (CB)  warfare,  and  speculation  con- 
cerning the  policies  and  purposes  governing 
such  Involvement. 

It  U  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  defensive  chemical-biological 
(CB)  capability  so  that  U.S.  military  forces 
could  operate  for  some  period  of  time  in  a 
toxic  environment  If  necessary;  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  limited  offens've  capability 
in  order  to  deter  all  use  of  CB  weapons  by 
the  threat  of  retaliation  in  kind;  and  to  con- 
tinue a  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment In  this  area  to  minimize  the  possibility 
of  technological  surprise.  This  policy  on  CB 
weapons  Is  part  of  a  broader  strategy  de- 
signed to  provide  the  U.S.  with  several  op- 
tions for  response  against  various  forms  of 
attack.  Should  their  employment  ever  be 
necessary,  the  President  would  have  to  au- 
thorize their  use.  The  U.S.  does  not  have  a 
policy  that  requires  a  single  and  Invariable 
response  to  any  particular  threat.  In  the  field 
of  CB  warfare,  deterrence  is  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  U.S. 

CB  weapons,  in  many  situations,  may  be 
more  effective  than  ccAventional  (high  ex- 
plosive and  proJectUe)  weapons.  Accord- 
ingly, It  is  believed  wise  to  deter  their  use 
against  our  forces  on  populace.  If  two  ap- 
proximately equally  effective  military  forces 
were  engaged  In  combat,  and  one  side  ini- 
tiated a  CW  operation,  it  would  gain  a  sig- 
nificant advantage  even  if  the  opposing  side 
has  protective  equipment.  This  advantage 
cannot  be  neutralized  with  conventional 
weapons. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  the  U.S.  will  not  be 
the  first  to  use  lethal  chemical  or  biological 
weapons,  but  we  are  aware  of  the  capabilities 
these  weapons  place  In  the  hands  of  poten- 
tial adversaries.  For  this  reason  It  Is  impor- 
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tant  to  carry  on  our  R&D  program  in  CB, 
not  only  to  provide  necessary  equipment, 
such  as  detection  and  warning  devices,  but 
to  define  and  quanUfy  more  fully  the  poten- 
tial threat  to  our  country  from  these  weap- 
ons, and  the  hazards  Involved  If  they  are 
ever  used  against  the  U.S. 

The  threat  to  the  U.S.  civil  population 
from  CB  attack  has  been  studied  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  these  analyses 
are  periodically  up-dated.  It  is  clear  that 
the  threat  of  CB  attack  is  less  significant 
than  that  of  nuclear  attack.  For  this  reason, 
more  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  civil  de- 
fense on  the  nuclear  threat. 

For  logistic  reasons,  chemical  agents  do 
not  appear  to  pose  a  major  strategic  threat 
against  the  U.S.  For  example,  It  would  re- 
quire many  tons  of  nerve  agent  munitions 
to  carry  out  an  effective  attack  against  a 
city  of  a  few  million  people.  This  may  appear 
inconsistent  with  the  high  toxicity  of  the 
nerve  agents,  but  for  many  technical  rea- 
sons such  as  the  difficulty  in  disseminating 
the  agents  in  vapor  or  aersol  form,  the  dilu- 
tion of  the  agent  In  the  atmosphere,  and 
their  Impingement  on  ground  and  vegeta- 
tion. It  Is  correct.  For  this  reason,  stockpiles 
of  therapeutic  materials  for  nerve  agents  are 
not  maintained.  Although  the  possibility  of 
the  employment  of  biological  weapons 
against  U.S.  population  centers  cannot  be 
ruled  out  entirely.  It  does  not  presently  war- 
rant the  priority  given  to  defense  against 
the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons.  Research  on 
methods  of  detecting  and  warning,  Iden- 
tifying, and  defending  against  biological  at- 
tack are  continuing,  as  Is  review  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  nature  of  the  threat. 

The  Office  of  ClvU  Defense  has  developed 
an  Inexpensive  but  effective  protective  mask 
for  civilian  use,  and  a  limited  production 
run  was  made  to  test  production  quality.  No 
large  scale  production  was  undertaken  be- 
cause of  the  low  estimate  of  the  threat  as 
described  above.  Should  the  threat  to  our 
population  increase,  this  mask  could  be  pro- 
duced quite  rapidly  and;  together  with  other 
necessary  defensive  measures,  would  afford 
protection  against  both  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical attack.  Filtration  systems  have  been  de- 
signed and  tested,  and  these  could  be  added 
to  fall-out  shelters  to  afford  collective  pro- 
tection for  groups  of  people.  In  addition, 
manv  of  the  emergency  plans  developed  by 
the  Department  of  HEW  for  post-nuclear  at- 
tack medical  support  would  be  applicable. 
The  emergency  packaged  hospitals,  for  ex- 
ample, provide  for  expansion  of  hospital  facil- 
ities by  the  equivalent  of  2500  hospitals  of 
200  bed  size. 

Large  stockpiles  of  medical  supplies  such 
as  antibiotics  and  vaccines  are  not  main- 
tained against  the  possibility  of  biological  at- 
tack. There  is  no  specific  antibiotic  therapy 
available  for  most  BW  agents.  As  for  vac- 
cines, there  are  more  than  100  possible  BW 
agents,  and  production  and  admlnstratlon  of 
100  vaccines  to  the  U.S.  population  Is  not 
practical.  There  Is  medical  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  program  would  be  generally  in- 
jurious to  health  in  addiUon  to  requiring 
prohibitive  expenditures. 

Chemical  detection  and  warning  instru- 
ments which  could  provide  the  components 
for  a  national  alarm  system  have  been  de- 
veloped, but  It  has  not  seemed  wise  to  expend 
the  large  sioms  to  deploy  them  to  build  such 
a  system.  As  noted  above,  we  believe  that  the 
threat  of  strategic  chemical  attack  is  not 
great.  Warning  against  biological  attack  is 
much  more  difficult  technologically.  Recently 
there  has  been  success  with  a  prototype  in- 
strument which  would  provide  some  biolog- 
ical warning  capability.  R&D  efforts  In  this 
area  will  be  continued. 

U.S.  Forces  have  the  equipment  required 
for  protection  against  CB  atuck  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  biological  warning  and  detection 
device  which  is  under  development.  Soldiers 
and  sailors  overseas  have  masks  and  protec- 
tive clothing;  and  collective  protection  equip- 
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ment  (or  vans  an4  communication  centers  is 
being  developed  aqd  supplied 

Statements  hav<  been  made  that  there  is 
enough  nerve  gas  to  kill  100  billion  people. 
This  kind  of  general  statement  is  as  "true" 
as  saying  that  a  te^t-tube  In  a  hospital  labo 
ratory  can  contai>i  enough  disease  micro- 
organisms to  kill  ;00  billion  people.  Neither 
statement  is  true  li  any  real  sense,  and  there 
is  no  way  in  whl<ih  the  human  race  could 
be  destroyed  wltt  nerve  agents.  The  U.S. 
could  not  launch  im  immediate,  massive  re- 
taliatory chemical  or  biological  attack.  The 
technical  capability  to  do  this  has  been  de 
veloped,  but  It  has  not  been  judged  neces- 
sary or  desirable  vp  procure  and  Install  the 
weapon  systems  for  this  purpose.  The  care- 
fully controlled  U.Sl.  Inventories  are  adequate 
for  tactical  responie  against  enemy  military 
forces,  but  not  fo^  a  strategic,  nationwide 
attack. 

The  total  US.  e:i)endlture  In  the  CB  field. 
Including  smoke,  fl  ime  and  Incendiary  weap 
ens,  Is  $350  million  Tor  Fiscal  Year  1969.  There 
Is  no  procurement  of  lethal  chemical  agents 
or  of  biological   agents.  Details  of  expendl 
tures  are  given  in  tbe  table  below: 

Chemical  and  bioltgical  expenditures,  fiscal 
yiar  1969 

Prcfcurenflftlt :  Million 

Smoke,  flame,  and  Incendiary $139 

Riot  control  mun  tions 81 

Herbicides 6 

Defensive  equipn  ent 16 


Total 


R.D.T.  &E. 

General  and  basi^  R.  &  D. 
Offensive  R.  &  D. 
Defensive  R.  &  D. 
Test  and  evaluation. 


Total 


240 


9 
31 
30 
20 

90 


Operation  and  mail  tenance 20 

Of  the  $90  million  In  R&D,  about  $26  mil- 
lion is  spent  on  cantracts.  primarily  with 
Industry.  $2  mUlloi  Is  contracted  to  Uni- 
versities for  basic  defensive  investigations. 
Every  attempt  Is  made  to  use  discretion  In 
selection  of  oontructors,  and  not  to  ask 
Institutions  to  do  work  which  might  be  con- 
trary to  their  polcles  and  purposes.  For 
example,  some  years  ago  the  advice  of  the 
Smithsonian  Instlti  tlon  was  sought  In  Iden- 
tifying a  suitable  nstitute  to  perform  an 
ecological  and  medii:al  survey  of  the  Central 
Pacific  area.  As  a  lesult,  they  submitted  a 
proposal,  which  was  accepted.  As  a  direct 
consequence  of  this  work,  there  have  been  45 
papers  written  by  Si|ilthsonlan  scientists  and 
published  in  the  stlentiflc  Uteratiu-e.  This 
has  been  a  remarkably  productive  scientific 
investigation  brougl  t  about  by  a  coincidence 
of  Interests  in  the  fauna  of  the  area. 

The  Smithsoman  Institution  was  never 
asked  to  do,  nor  did  they  do,  any  "military" 
chemical  or  biologlsal  warfare  research.  It 
carried  out  scientlfc  Investigations  appro- 
priate to  Its  charter  and  objectives,  and 
published  the  significant  findings  In  the 
scientific  literature.  These  results  are  avail- 
able for  use  by  any  government  agency,  or 
by  any  nation  or  sc  entlst  wishing  to  do'  so. 
U.S.  forces  have  i^ed  riot  control  agents 
and  defoliants  (herbicides)  in  the  Vietnam- 
ese conflict.  These  Jnaterlals  do  not  cause 
lethalities  in  hiuians,  and,  as  former 
Secretary  Rusk  said,  lare  not  considered  to  be 
the  type  of  materials  prohibited  by  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1|925. 

The  only  riot  control  agent  in  use  by  U.S. 
Forces  In  Vietnam  Is  CS.  although  CN  was 
also  authorized  some  years  ago.  Both  are  tear 
gases.  There  are  no  l;nown  verified  Instances 


of    lethaUty    by    CS, 
anywhere  else  in  the 


Of    the    herblcldal 


either   in   Vietnam   or 
world  where  It  has  been 


used  to  control  disturbances  by  many  gov- 
ernments. 


chemicals,    there    are 


none  used  In  Vietnam  to  destroy  vegetation 
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which  have  not  been  widely  used  In  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  clearing 
areas  for  agricultural  or  industrial  purposes. 
The  term  "defoliants"  is  often  used  be- 
cause it  properly  describes  the  purpose  of  its 
use;  that  is,  to  remove  leaves  from  Jungle 
foliage  to  reduce  the  threat  of  ambush  and 
to  Increase  visibility  for  U.S.  and  Allied 
troops.  This  use  of  defoliants  has  saved  many 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  lives. 

Herbicides    are    also    used    in    a    carefully 
limited  operation  In  South  Vietnam  to  dis- 
rupt the  enemy's  food  supply.  It  is  limited 
to  the  attack  of  small  and  usually  remote 
Jungle  plots  which  the  VC  or  NVA  are  known 
to   be   using.   Usually   these  plots  are  along 
trails  or  near  their  base  camp  areas.  Each 
such  operation  16  approved  by  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy and  the  government  of  the  Republic 
of   Vietnam.  Enemy  caches  of  food,  princi- 
pally rice,  are  also  destroyed  when  It  cannot 
be    used    by    the   South    Vietnamese.    These 
limited  Allied  activities  have  never,  In  any 
single  year,  affected  as  much  as  one  percent 
of  the  annual  food  output  of  South  Vietnam. 
To  date  surveys  have  shown  no  evidence 
of    substantial    permanent    or    irreparable 
damage    from   the   viewpoint   of   the   future 
development  of  South  Vietnam,  attributable 
to  the  defoliation  effort.  The  Department  of 
Defense   has   supported    the   Department   of 
Agriculture    In    studies    of    herbicides    in 
analogous  areas,  and  in  a  base  line  study 
of  the  forests  of  Vietnam.  Recently  a  study 
"Assessment  of  Ecological  Effects  of  Exten- 
sive or  Repeated  Ute  of  Herbicides"  was  done 
by  Midwest  Research  Institute,  and  reviewed 
by    a    special    committee    of    the    National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  It  was  Judged  by  them 
to   be   an   accurate   and   competent   report. 
Last   Fall,   the   Department  of   State,   with 
Department  of  Defense  participation,  made 
a  survey  of  the  ecology  of  defoliated  areas. 
One  of  the  scientists  who  made  this  survey, 
Dr.  Fred  Tschlrley  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  published  Ills  repwrt  in  Science. 
Vol.   163.  pp.  779-786,  Feb.  21,  1969. 

At  the  end  of  active  combat.  It  appears 
probable  that  there  will  be  agricultural  and 
forestry  activities  and  other  progreims  which 
will  aid  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  The 
Department  of  Defense  would  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  as  necessary 
In  accomplishing  these.  The  Department  of 
Defense  supports  the  concept  of  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
limited  defoliation  program,  and  has  en- 
dorsed. In  principle,  proposals  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  for  such  a  scientific  study. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  assure  that  activ- 
ities in  CB  do  not  pose  hazards  to  the  U.S. 
population.  Strict  safety  practices  are  en- 
forced at  laboratories  which  do  research  on 
CB  agents.  Elaborate  systems  of  air-tight 
hoods,  air  filtration  and  waste  decontamina- 
tion are  employed.  These  precautions  and 
procedures  are  reviewed  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  as  well  as  by  our  own  safety 
experts.  The  equipment  and  building  designs 
developed  at  the  U.S.  Army  Biological  Labor- 
atories, for  example,  have  been  generally  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  world  as  the  ultimate 
In  safety  for  the  investigation  of  infectious 
diseases. 

With  regard  to  the  extremely  unfortunate 
Skull  Valley  Incident  In  which  a  number  of 
sheep  died,  the  exact  chain  of  events  Is  still 
not  completely  understood.  A  freak  meteoro- 
logical situation  was  probably  a  major  con- 
tributing factor.  This  matter  has  been  care- 
fully reviewed  by  a  special  advisory  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  chaired  by  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  This  commit- 
tee has  made  a  number  of  reconunendatlons 
concerning  test  limitations,  toxicologlcal  and 
environmental  Investigations,  added  meteoro- 
logical facilities,  and  a  permanent  safety 
committee.  All  of  these  recommendations  are 
being  followed. 
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Movement  of  chemical  agents  Is  governed 
by  rules  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  The  material  is 
shipped  In  special  containers;  these  contain- 
ers are  put  on  pallets  if  necessary  and  fully 
restrained,  and  an  underlying  layer  of  sand 
is  used  to  reduce  vibration  and  to  absorb 
agent  in  the  highly  unlikely  event  of  leak- 
age. All  shipments  are  accompanied  by  a 
trained  escort  detachment  equipped  with  de- 
contaminating and  first  aid  equipment. 
Routes  are  carefully  planned  to  avoid  popu- 
lated areas  to  the  greatest  extent  possible; 
and,  where  they  cannot  be  avoided,  to  move 
through  them  carefully  and  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 

The  precautions  taken — the  use  of  special 
trains,  careful  routing,  controlled  speeds,  and 
other  measures,  make  a  train  wreck  ex- 
tremely unlikely.  However,  even  further  steps 
are  taken  to  minimize  any  hazard  that  might 
result  from  an  accident.  Buffer  cars  are  in- 
cluded In  the  train,  the  escort  detachment  Is 
distributed  In  different  cars  to  provide 
prompt  full-train  coverage  In  emergencies, 
and  transit  time  through  populated  areas  Is 
minimized.  Although  the  agents  are  not  In- 
ert, It  Is  Important  to  note  that  transported 
agents  are  neither  volatile  nor  In  the  gaseous 
state.  They  are  liquid,  and  the  most  volatile 
Is  about  eight  times  less  volatile  than  water. 
The  containers  are  not  under  pressure,  and 
nen'e  agents  are  rapidly  rendered  harmless 
by  Are. 

A  succinct  statement  of  the  U.S.  position 
on  CB  warfare  was  made  In  1967  by  then 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance  In 
testimony  before  the  Disarmament  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. A  copy  of  the  relevant  portion  of  bis 
testimony  is  attached. 

The  U.S.  has  consistently  supported  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  although  It  is  not 
signatory  to  that  document.  The  U.S.  sup- 
ported the  Hungarian  resolution  In  1966  for 
all  Nations  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  The  New  York  Times  for 
March  19.  1969  quoted  President  Nixon's  In- 
structions to  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  18- 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference  now  meet- 
ing in  Geneva.  The  relevant  portion  of  his 
instruction  is  quoted  below: 

"Fourth,  while  awaiting  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General's  study  on  the  ef- 
fects of  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  the 
United  States  delegation  should  Join  with 
other  delegations  In  exploring  any  proposal 
or  ideas  that  could  contribute  to  sound  and 
effective  arms  control  relating  to  these 
weapwns." 

The  Defense  Department  Is  fully  In  accord 
with  mutual  arms  control  efforts  and  sup- 
ports them  in  every  way  possible.  For  ex- 
ample, members  of  my  staff  will  join  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Department  and  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  In  meet- 
ings in  late  April  to  assist  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General's  group  of  14  con- 
sultant experts  prepare  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  UN  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  CB  weapons. 

With  regard  to  unilateral  disarmament,  It 
was  pointed  out  above  that  CB  weapons  are. 
In  many  military  situations,  more  effective 
than  conventional  weapwns.  Thiis,  a  nation 
which  lacked  CB  weapons  and  could  not  deter 
or  counter  their  use  would  have  to  consider 
more  extreme  measures.  Unilateral  CB  dis- 
armament would  reduce  a  nation's  deterrent 
capability,  it  would  decrease  its  response 
options,  and  it  would  ultimately  seriously  de- 
grade Its  CB  defensive  capabiUty. 

Statement  by  the  Honorable  Cyrus  K. 
Vance,  DEPtrrY  Secretary  op  Defense, 
Before  the  StrBCOMMiTTEE  on  Disarma- 
ment OF  THE  Senate  Foreign   Relations 

COMMTTTEE,   PEBRTJAHY    7,    1967 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  consist- 
ently 6upp>orted  measures  aimed  at  achlev- 
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Ing  limitations  on  cnemlcai  and  biological 
weapons. 

The  proposal  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament  tabled  by  the  United  States  at 
the  18-Natlon  Disarmament  Committee  in 
Geneva  states  as  an  objective  of  our  Gov- 
ernment the  elimination  of  all  stock-piles 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  the 
elimination  of  all  means  of  delivery  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

We  supported  the  United  States  affirma- 
tive vote  in  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly last  December  on  a  resolution  calling 
on  all  nations  to  observe  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  Geneva  protocol  of  1926. 
We  have  observed  these  principles  consist- 
ently since  1925.  although  the  United  States, 
as  you  know,  did  not  ratify  the  Geneva 
protocol. 

We   have   consistently   continued   our  ae 
facto  limitations  on  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  We  have  never  used  bio- 
logical  weapons.   We  have   not   used   lethal 
gases  since  World  War  I  and  it  is  against  our 
policy  to  initiate  their  use.  We  have  used 
riot  control  agents  in  Vietnam— agents  sim- 
ilar to  those  used  by  police  forces  through- 
out the  world.  We  have  also  used  herbicides 
to  deeuoy  vegetation  and  crops  In  Vietnam. 
I  have  indicated  that  we  seek  internation- 
al understandings  to  limit  chemical  and  bio- 
logical  warfare  and  that  we  have  not  used 
weapons  of  the  sort  condemned  by  the  Ge- 
neva protocol.  I  should  also  point  out  that 
we  have  at  the  same  time  maintained  an 
active  chemical  and   biological  program.  In 
the  last  few  years  we  have  placed  increasing 
emphasis  on  defensive  concepts  and  mate- 
riel. As  long  as  other  nations,  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  maintain  large  programs,  we 
believe  we  must  maintain  our  defensive  and 
retaliatory  capability.  It  Is  believed  by  many 
that  President  Roosevelt's  statement  In  1943, 
which   promised   "to   any   perpetrators   full 
and  swift  retaliation  in  kind,"  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  m  preventing  gas  warfare  In 
World    War    II.    Until    we    achieve    effective 
agieement  to  eliminate  all  stockpiles  of  these 
weapons,    it    may   be    necessary   to    be   in   a 
position  to  make  such  a  statement  again  In 
the  future. 


SERVICEMEN'S  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COVERAGE  SHOULD  BE  IN- 
CREASED 
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the  $10,000  insurance  benefit  provides 
only  minimal  purchasing  power,  I  believe 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  today  Is  nec- 
essary to  Insure  that  the  amount  of  in- 
service  insurance  which  our  servicemen 
can  carry  is  compatible  with  the  needs  of 
their  dependents  today  without  regard 
to  rank  or  years  of  service. 


AMTTAI  ETZIONI  PROPOSES  TECH- 
NOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT  AGEN- 
CY FOR  DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21,  1969 


Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  increase  the 
maximum  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance coverage  from  $10,000  to  $30,000. 

Without  exception,  programs  of  Gov- 
ernment life  insurance,  beginning  with 
the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  which  es- 
tablished the  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance,  have  limited  the  maximum 
coverage  to  SIO.OOO  per  individual.  Even 
though  holders  of  $10,000  service  dis- 
abled insurance  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration have  a  $10,000  limit  on 
coverage  while  they  are  in  the  service. 
At  the  inception  of  the  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance Act,  the  $10,000  coverage  repre- 
sented considerable  purchasing  power  to 
survivors.  But  with  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  since  1917  the  amount  that  this 
insurance  can  purchase  has  shnmk.  It 
now  takes  about  $275  to  purchase  what 
$100  purchased  in  1917. 

Because  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  decreased  to  the  point  where 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amitai  Et- 
zionl,  director  of  the  Center  for  Policy 
Research  here  in  Washington,  has  pro- 
posed that  an  Agency  for  Technological 
Development  be  established  to  pull  to- 
gether Government  R.  &  D.  efforts  in  the 
domestic  field.  The  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  4,  1069,  issue  of 
Science  magazine,  is  stimulating  and 
well  reasoned,  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues: 

Agency  for  Technological  Development  for 

DOMES'nC    PROGRAMS 

(By  Amitai  Etzioni) 
(Note.— The  author  Is  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  NY.; 
he  is  now  on  leave  from  Columbia  and  serving 
as  director  of  the  Center  for  Policy  Research, 
Washington,  DC.) 

The  period  of  change  of  administrations 
In  Washington  is  a  time  when  federal  reor- 
ganization is  given  special  attention.  Fur- 
thermore, as  expenditures  for  R&D,  especial- 
ly for  nonmilitary  purposes,  are  expected  to 
increase  much  more  slowly  in  the  immediate 
future  than  they  have  over  the  past  10  years, 
questions  of  the  effective  use  of  existing 
research  facilities  and  manpower  will  gain 
increasing  attention.  In  this  context,  reor- 
ganization Is  considered  here  as  a  method 
by  which  greater  organizational  effectiveness 
can  be  achieved,  through  an  Increase  in  econ- 
omy and  coordination.  To  highlight  some  of 
the  Issues  Involved  in  such  reorganization  in 
the  "short"  run  (4  to  8  years) .  I  focus  on  the 
merits  and  difficulties  of  one  particular 
proposal. 

This  proposal  Is  a  variant  of  the  often  dis- 
cussed idea  of  establishing  a  federal  depart- 
ment of  science,  or  science  and  education,  or 
science  and  technology.'  Suggestions  for  such 
a  department  find  little  support  among  large 
segments  of  the  academic  community,  main- 
ly because  these  scientists  fear  monopoliza- 
tion of  sources  of  support  for  research,  a  sit- 
uation which  could  allow  the  advocates  of 
one  school  of  thought  to  deny  funds  to  other 
promising  lines  of  investigation. '  I  deal  here 
with  a  much  more  Umited  proposal :  the  crea- 
tion of  an  agency  devoted  primarily  to  tech- 
nological work  and  specializing  in  domestic- 
mainly  urban — problems:  a  kind  of  earth- 
oriented  NASA. 

However,  unlike  the  case  for  NASA,  the 
establishment  oflfca^ency  for  Technological 
Development  (ATE)p  need  not  Involve  the 
creation  of  new,  large-scale,  bureaucratic 
machinery  or  a  significant  Increase  in  total 
federal  expenditures.  A  conversion  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (or  of  parts  of 
it,  especially  the  Model-Cities  Administra- 
tion) into  a  kind  of  R  &  D  Department  for 
the  cities,  augmented  by  the  transfer  of  sev- 
eral "technological"  units  from  other  agencies 
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and  collaboration  with  still  others,  could 
provide  most  of  the  manpower,  budget,  and 
faculties  that  would  be  required.  Since  I 
favor  this  particular  approach,  I  cannot 
completely  avoid  all  hints  of  advocacy  as  I 
proceed  to  review  first  the  merits  and  then 
the  difficulties  of  this  mode  of  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  federal  R&D  effort.  The  basic 
conditions  I  describe  would,  however,  apply 
to  most  other  attempts  at  reorganization 
and,  hence,  may  be  of  Interest  even  if  an 
"earth-NASA"  is  not. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL  SHORTCTTrS 

New  applications  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  technologies  seem  essential  if  we 
are  to  be  able  to  handle  several  of  our  key 
domestic  problems  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time— let  us  say.  in  4  to  8  years.  The  na- 
tion needs  to  face  two  facts:  the  funds  re- 
quired for  the  treatment  of  our  most  urgent 
problems  with  the  means  we  now  possess  are 
not  likely  to  be  soon  available,  and,  even 
if  they  were,  the  problems  have  elements 
whose  resolution  seems  to  be  more  than  a 
matter  of  substantially  Increasing  the  invest- 
ment in  their  treatment.  The  development 
of  new  means  seems  to  be  reqxilred. 

As  regards  the  first  statement,  the  order 
of    magnitude    of    the    "missing"    funds    Is 
great  Indeed.  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  recently 
testified  before  Congress  that  he  needed  $100 
billion  to  rebuild  New  York's  slums;  at  the 
present  rate,  it  will  be  40  years  before  such 
an  amount  becomes  available  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  the  slums  In  the  United  States. 
And  here  I  refer  only  to  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  the  physical  plant.  A  United 
States  senator  estimated  that  the  Implemen- 
tatrdn  of  the   key  recommendations  of  the 
Kerne^  Commission  would  require  at   least 
eiOaHillUon  a  year.  With  regard  to  all  na- 
tional needs,  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion calculated,  in  a  study,  that,  if  the  United 
States  sought  to  realize  by  1985  the  modest 
goals  specified  bv  the  Eisenhower  Commis- 
sion on  National  Goals,  even  if  the  total  gross 
national  product  were  devoted  only  to  those 
goals  and  the  growth  rate  were  as  high  as 
4    percent    per    year,    the    country    In    1985 
would  still  be  at  least  $150  billion   a   year 
behind.  ,  „  .  , 

The  funds  which  will  actually  be  available 
are  of  a  much  smaller  order.  A  year  or  so  ago 
It  was  argued  by  some  that,  once  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  ended,  the  nation  could  trans- 
fer the  $24.5  to  $32.5  billion  now  spent  each 
year  on  the  war  (estimates  of  the  costs  vary) 
to  the  treatment  of  Its  domestic  problems. 
Pessimists  pointed  out  at  that  time  that 
Congress  could  not  be  expected  to  transfer 
all  of  these  funds  to  the  domestic  front  and 
suggested  a  deal:  part  of  the  funds  would 
be  absorbed  by  reduced  taxes  ( to  satisfy  the 
conservatives)  in  exchange  for  allocation  to 
the  domestic  front  of  $15  billion,  of  which 
SIO  billion  at  the  last  would  be  devoted  to 
new  domestic  efforts. 

As  the  1968  elections  drew  nearer,  however. 
the  press  reported  that  task  forces  working 
for   the   two   major   presidential    candidates 
were  estimating  that,  for  the   present,  the 
defense  budget  would  have  to  remain  more 
or  less  at  its  present  level  even  If  the  war 
were    deescalated    considerably.    First,    the 
Pentagon  has  convinced  many   people  that 
stocks  of  war  materiel  depleted  during  the 
Vietnamese  war  would  have  to  be  replenished. 
Second,  the   Department   of   Defense   main- 
tains that  several  urgent  military  needs,  es- 
peciallv  In  the  area  of  technological  develop- 
menl  which  had  not  received  attention  dur- 
ing the  war  will  require  Investment  In  the 
post-Vietnam    period.    A    White    House    aide 
has  indicated  that  he  expects  defense  spend- 
ing over  the  next  4  vears  to  be  between  872 
billion  and  $77  billion  a  year.  The  defense 
budget  for  fiscal   year   1969   is  estimated   as 
$79  billion."  In  short,  we  could  expect  only 
a  few  billions  of  dollars  to  be  diverted  from 
military  to  domestic  programs  in   the  near 
future  even  if  the  war  were  ended  immedl- 
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ately.  An  additlona    tax  Increase  la  unlikely. 
Some  Increase  In  federal  revenues  due  to  an 
Increased  gross  national  product  is  expected, 
but  much  of  this  Is  Already  committed  In  the 
short  run  for  ltems|  such  as  increased  salary 
of  government  employees,  veterans'  benefits, 
and  costs  due  to  inpation  and  other  factors. 
But   even   If  thej  economic   resources  for 
domestic   programs  I  were  somehow  miracu- 
lously to  become  available  and  the  political 
will  to  use  them  fori  social  improvement  were 
present,    we    would!  artlil    face    other   severe 
shortages,    principatly   shortages    of    profes- 
sional  manpower,   in   the   United   States  In 
1966,  for  example,  ihere  were  an  estimated 
566.000    patients    iii    mental    hospitals    and 
601.000  outpatients  In  mental  health  clinics. 
At   the  same  time,   there  were  about   1100 
psycholanalysts,  roughly  7000  board -certified 
psychiatrists,    and   ifew    more    than    17.000 
physicians  designat^  as  psychiatrists.*  Most 
of  the  patients  in  mental  hospitals  are  not 
treated  at  all:  In  19  34,  only  2  percent  of  the 
staffs  of  mental  hoepitals  were  psychiatrists 
;  were  professionals  of  any 
sort;  most  of  the  stair  members  were  "attend, 
ants."'  of  whom  mori!  than  half  had  not  com' 
pleted  high  school  ar  d  only  8  percent  had  had 
any  relevant  trainlr  g.  Similar  shortages  are 

all  the  domestic  sectors 
where  problems  are  evident.  The  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 

planning,  but  there  are 
few  city  planners;  nany  university  chairs  in 
the  natural  and  soci  i\  sciences  remain  unoc- 
cupied for  years  or  t  re  filled  by  persons  who 
their  training;  and  so 
on.  Thus,  it  seems  eVldent  that,  unless  some 
shortcuts  to  the  triatment  of  the  nation's 
found,  these  problems 
are  not  likely  to  be  Effectively  treated  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

imply  that  all  or  even 
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mast  of  our  domei  tic  problems  could  be 
solved  within  4  to  S  years.  But  It  is  quite 
likely  that  in  this  le  igth  of  time  several  key 
problems  might  be  i  educed  to  a  level  where 
they  would  again  sedm  "manageable."  When 
this  is  achieved  In  ssveral  key  areas,  and  as 
further  reductions  ajre  worked  out.  our  do- 
no  longer  threaten  us, 
Jieir  appearance  of  un- 
appearance  elicits  hys- 
terical reactions,  wiich  both  add  to  our 
problems  and  make  t  tie  treatment  of  existing 


mestlc  problems  will 
as  they  do  now,  by 
manageability;    this 


ones  more  difflciilt. 
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TECHNOLOGY  AS  A 

The  development 
evant  here  because  It 
evolution   of   a   new 
makes  possible  the 
that  formerly  was 
it  could  be  carried 
tion  of  its  previous 
berg  put  it:  '  "There 
technologically 
may  contribute  to 
the  resolution  of 
be  primarily  social 
of  devising  'cheap 

It  is  sometimes 
this  position,  that 
technology,  even 
ble  the  previously 
the  cost  of  using  Its 
part;   a  Jet  costs 
seems  to  me  that  a 
per  unit  of  results 
that,  once  the 
tine  use,  they  tend  to 
Thus,  the  cost  of 
is  not  to  be  comparec 
a  mule  In  the  old 
compare  the  cost  of 
a  given  distance  by 
Ing  him  by  Jet  in  the 
(for  example,  at  196S 
simple  example  of 
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new  technology  is  rel- 
has  been  found  that  the 
technology   frequently 
a<  complishment  of  a  task 
prohibitively  expensive  (If 
at  all)  at  a  small  frac- 
*ost.  As  Alvln  M.  Wein- 
is  a  possibility  that  the 
research  Institutions 
unexpected  degree  to 
problems  that  now  seem  to 
refer  to  the  possibility 
technological  fixes'." 
ngued,  In  opposition  to 
cost  of  using  a  new 
though  it  may  make  possi- 
lm|)osslble.  Is  greater  than 
pietechnologlcal  counter- 
moie  than  a  mule.  But  It 
a  imputation  of  the  costs 
or  effects)   would  show 
items  are  In  rou- 
be  much  less  expensive, 
crowing  the  country  by  Jet 
with  the  cost  of  using 
•s;   rather,  one  should 
transporting  one  person 
mi  lie  to  that  of  transport- 
same  cost  environment 
prices).  An  extremely 
economies  gained  by 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  application  of  a  technology  is  to  be 
found  in  the  reduction  of  the  tximabout  time 
of  ships  In  harbors  from  days  to  hours  fol- 
lowing the  development  of  "containerlza- 
tion." 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  point  is 
provided  by  a  cost-benefit  analysis  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  assess  the  relative  effectiveness 
and  expenditures  of  several  programs  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  number  of  injuries  suf- 
fered in  automobile  accidents,  from  which 
53,100  people  died  during  1967,  the  last  year 
for  which  figures  are  available.*  The  mechani- 
cal devices,  products  of  technological  devel- 
opment, were  found  to  be  much  more  eco- 
nomical, relative  to  their  effectiveness,  than 
the  nonmechanlcal  ones.  Here  are  figures  on 
the  cost  per  death  averted :  use  of  seat  belts. 
$87;  use  of  restraining  devices,  9100;  use  of 
motorcyclists'  helmets,  $3,000;  driver  educa- 
tion, $88,000.  Even  when  the  fact  that  these 
figures  are  subject  to  considerable  error  Is 
taken  into  account,  the  difference  between 
the  costs  of  technological  approaches  (the 
first  three  Items)  and  an  educational  ap- 
proach (the  last)  is  so  great  that  it  seems  to 
indicate  a  clear  ranking  of  procedures,  at 
least  for  this  problem  area. 

The  prospective  roles  of  new  technologies 
In  other  problem  areas  may  be  briefly  Indi- 
cated. It  was  once  said  that,  were  we  to  rely 
on  manual  swtchboards,  all  of  the  hoxise- 
wlves  In  the  United  States  would  have  to 
work  for  A.T.  &  T.,  to  handle  the  present 
volume  of  telephone  calls  (I  am  not  aware 
that  an  actual  computation  has  been  made). 
This  point  seems  now  to  apply  to  teaching. 
The  education  gap  now  facing  this  country 
ranges  all  the  way  from  the  toddlers'  age 
group  (1-  to  3-year-olds),  In  which,  it  Is 
argued,  poor  and  black  children  begin  to  be 
disadvantaged,  to  "continuing  education" 
(a  new  euphemism  for  the  education  of 
adults),  and  a  shortage  of  teachers  Is  felt 
not  only  In  the  training  of  the  handicapped 
and  chronically  unemployed  but  In  that  of 
all  other  groups  up  to  and  Including  M.D.'s. 
To  state  that,  if  this  gap  Is  to  be  eliminated, 
half  of  the  country  may  soon  have  to  be 
teaching  the  other  half  may  well  be  only  a 
minor  exaggeration. 

As  this  is  highly  unlikely  to  occur,  the 
extent  of  the  educational  gap  will  be  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  the  development  and 
mass  use  of  mechanical  instruction  such  as 
television  teaching  and  the  use  of  teaching 
machines."  These  approaches  will  not  "re- 
place" the  teacher  but  will,  rather,  take  over 
some  parts  of  his  work  (quite  typically,  the 
more  routine  parts),  as  well  as  Increase  his 
"reach"  and  effectiveness. 

Before  the  benefits  of  these  new  aids  can 
be  fully  realized,  iiowever,  some  additional 
technological  development  is  necessary.  The 
cost  of  computer-assisted  instruction,  for 
Instance,  has  to  be  reduced  through  the  de- 
velopment of  much  less  expensive  devices. 
Furthermore,  evaluation  studies  show  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  that,  in  many  areas.  TV 
instruction  is  not  Inferior  to  personal  teach- 
ing. What  Is  still  lacking  Is  a  combination  of 
TV  Instruction  with  an  effective  mechanism 
to  allow  students  to  respond  to  the  material 
they  learn,  be  tested,  and  gain  a  response  In 
return.  This  could  perhaps  be  accomplished 
electronically  through  a  further  refinement 
of  the  systems  now  used  in  mechanical  vot- 
ing and  in  the  computerized  analysis  of  cor- 
respondence courses.  The  evolution  of  devices 
which  can  be  mounted  on  personally  owned 
sets,  allowing  the  student  to  record  a  lesson 
and  to  play  it  back  at  his  own  pace.  Is  es- 
sential for  the  Increased  effectiveness  of  this 
technology.* 

In  the  area  of  crime,  approaches  based  on 
new  applications  of  computers,  laboratories, 
and  communication  systems  are  already  serv- 
ing the  country,  but — as  the  report  of  the 
Crime  Commission  clearly  shows — we  have 
only  begun  to  make  progress  In  this  regard. 
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The  Crime  Commission  stated :  •  'Ttfore 
than  200.000  scientists  and  engineers  have 
applied  themselves  to  solving  military  prob- 
lems and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  to  in- 
novation  In  other  areas  of  modern  life,  but 
only  a  handful  are  working  to  control  the 
crimes  that  Injure  or  frighten  millions  of 
Americans  each  year."  Particularly,  it  has 
been  suggested,  much  benefit  could  be  de- 
rived from  better  nationwide  communica- 
tion systems  to  provide  data  about  criminals, 
from  better  local  communication  among  po- 
lice units  as  well  as  between  units  and  head- 
quarters, and  from  the  reduction,  by  tech- 
nological means,  of  the  paper  work  which 
slows  down  the  courts." 

Developments  In  medicine  often  provide 
examples  of  the  very  considerable  savings 
new  technologies  may  provide.'"  For  instance, 
methadone  seems  to  have  proved  four  to  five 
times  as  effective  as  psychotherapy  in  treat- 
ing heroin  addicts.  The  "success"  rate  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts  through  psy- 
chotherapy, a  long  and  costly  process,  is  be- 
low 22  percent.  Methadone,  which  so  far  has 
been  used  only  experimentally,  Is  reported 
effective  In  82  percent  of  the  cases;  It  is  In- 
expensive and  easily  administered.  While 
widespread  tests  of  this  technique  are  still 
needed,  so  that  the  controversy  surrounding 
it  can  be  resolved,  It  seems  much  more  prom- 
ising than  psychotherapeutic  approaches. 

In  the  areas  of  low-cost  public  housing, 
rapid  public  transportation.  Information  sys- 
tems to  bring  workers  and  Jobs  together, 
waste  disposal,  highway  safety,  reduction  of 
pollution,  and  so  on,  the  need  for  technologi- 
cal development  has  been  frequently  pointed 
out." 

One  reason  why  technological  development 
may  be  expected  to  have  high  payoffs  in 
these  areas  Is  that  many  elements  of  our 
domestic  programs  are  still  in  the  pretech- 
nical  stage,  with  most  of  the  work  performed, 
in  effect,  by  the  human  brain.  It  may  be 
argued  that  this  is  inevitable,  that  here  men 
cannot  be  replaced  or  their  output  multiplied 
by  the  use  of  technologies.  In  some  areas, 
this  is  undoubtedly  true;  in  most,  however, 
there  are  some  key  elements  of  the  problems 
which  could  be  helped  considerably  by  new 
technologies.  Thus,  not  all  or  even  most 
teaching  may  become  mechanized;  but  cer- 
tain routine  aspects — for  example,  repetition 
in  language  lessons — may  be. 

In  other  areas,  services  for  a  large  number 
of  persons  cannot  be  provided  without  tech- 
nological advances.  Many  of  our  social  prob- 
lems arise  from  the  fact  that  services  pre- 
viously sought  by  relatively  small  groups — 
such  as  high-quality  education,  good  medi- 
cal care,  and  clean  air — are  now  actively  de- 
manded by  most  citizens.  The  significant 
role  of  new  technologies  in  bringing  high- 
quality  services  to  the  "masses"  is  Illustrated 
by  the  beaming  of  a  Nobel  Prize  lecture  into 
scores  of  classrooms  equipped  with  televi- 
sion, the  evolution  of  mechanical  heart 
pumps  (many  believe  these  to  be  more  prac- 
tical for  mass  use  than  transplants),  and 
the  development  of  new  devices  for  depollut- 
Ing  the  air  (making  it  possible  to  clean 
the  air  of  central  cities  whose  populations 
cannot  escape  to  the  suburbs  and  resort 
areas) . 

The  need  for.  and  promise  of.  technologi- 
cal development  for  the  treatment  of  domes- 
tic problems  seem  fairly  well  established. 
How  may  this  need  be  served? 

EXISTING     ORGANIZATION     OF    DOMESTIC     R.     li    D. 

The  technological  needs  of  our  domestic 
progran^s  are  now  being  served  by  R  &  D  ef- 
forts dispersed  widely  among  federal  agen- 
cies as  well  as  outside  the  government  in 
universities,  research  corporations,  and  pri- 
vate Industry.  To  some  extent  this  arrange- 
ment Is  both  Inevitable  and  desirable.  Most 
agencies  have  some  specific  research  needs  of 
their  own  that  they  themselves  can  prob- 
ably best  serve.  The  existence  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  R  &  D  centers  in  the  private  sector 
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helps  to  insure  that  a  given  approach  will 
not  monopolize  the  funds  and  prematurely 
drive  out  others  which  may  prove  to  be  more 
productive  in  the  long  run.  However,  the 
existing  system  of  R  &  D  centers  serving  the 
government  does  suffer  from  several  defi- 
ciencies that  may  be  corrected  by  the  pro- 
posed agency  that  Is  to  specialize  in  domes- 
tic technological  development. 

(1)  In  many  federal  tigencies.  unlike  the 
situation  In  NASA,  the  technological  divi- 
sion is  an  administrative  stepchild.  Only 
rarely  are  its  special  needs  adequately  un- 
derstood either  by  the  agency  heads,  whose 
backgrounds  and  training  tend  to  be  neither 
in  research  nor  in  technical  development,  or 
by  the  civil  servants  who  stand  between  the 
technological  division  and  the  agency  heads. 
It  Is  Important  to  note  that  these  tech- 
nological environments  are  not  accidental; 
they  are  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  devel- 
opment of  new  technologies  Is  neither  the 
primary  mission  of  these  agencies  nor  the 
primary  means  of  fulfilling  their  major  mis- 
sions. Thus,  it  is  not  surprising,  nor  Is  it  a 
phenomenon  limited  to  this  country,  that 
government  agencies,  staffed  by  civil  serv- 
ants, lawyers,  and  economists,  find  it  difficult 
to  provide  an  environment  hoepitable  to 
laboratories  and  testing  grounds,  to  engi- 
neers and  applied  psychologists.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  a  directive  by  a 
Secretary  or  the  enunciation  of  a  new  policy 
will  change  such  "structural"  features.  In- 
stitutionalization of  a  protechnologlcal  en- 
vironment seems  necessary  if  effective  service 
of  technological  missions  is  to  be  possible — 
that  Is,  establishment  of  an  agency  which 
will  have  technological  development  as  Its 
prime  mission  and  which  will  be  organized 
and  staffed  accordingly. 

(2)  The  budgets  of  most  of  the  existing 
governmental  domestic  R&D  units  con- 
stitute small  fractions  of  the  total  budgets 
of  the  agencies  to  which  these  units  are  at- 
tached ( see  Table  1 ) ,  and  only  part  of  this 
budget  Is  used  for  technological  develop- 
ment. 

Of  the  total  R&D  obligations,  most  of  the 
funds  are  used  for  nondomestlc  missions; 
it  Is  estimated  that  $13.8  billion  have  been 
obligated  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
NASA,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  $2.1  billions  to  the  other  27  agencies. 
The  situation  in  some  of  the  key  domestic 
agencies  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1.— ESTIMATED  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1966  (12,  P.  30  FF.) 


Agencir 


Total  R.  &  D. 

obligations  Percentage  ot 

(in  millions  total  agency 

of  dollars)  budget 


Department  ot  Agriculture 

Department  ol  Commerce 

Department  of  Labor 

Department  ot  State... 

Office  ot  Economic  Opportunity. 


2«.7 

3 

+88.9 

8 

11.8 

2 

14.6 

4 

60.0 

4 

Obviously  these  obligations  for  R  &  D  re- 
flect neither  a  high  national  priority  nor.  it 
seems,  the  potential  value  of  the  work  in- 
volved. For  Interior  and  HEW,  the  percent- 
age? of  the  budgets  allocated  to  R  &  D  were 
higher,  although  not  high — 10  and  12  per- 
cent, respectively.  In  Interior,  R&D  expend- 
itures— are  concentrated  largely  In  a  few 
highly  technologrical  subagencies.  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Mines;  whether  or  not  other  bu- 
reaus could  benefit  from  larger  R&D  ex- 
penditures remains  in  doubt.  The  12  percent 
of  the  budget  spent  on  R  &  D  by  HEW  Is 
spent  largely  for  the  research  R  and  not  for 
technologlcr"  D.  Actually,  out  of  every  $4  obli- 
gated, only  $1  is  obligated  for  development," 
which  is,  of  course,  the  more  expensive  part 
of  the  R&D  process. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  small  and  politically  weak  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  in  the  White  House 
seems  unable  to  campaign  effectively  for 
these  various  R&D  units,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  mission.  Is  by  and 
large,  limited  to  research,  primarily  of  a  basic 
nature,  although  NSF  has  been  paying  some 
attention  recently  to  matters  Involving 
transfer  of  technology,  engineering,  and  so 
on.  It  is  likely  that  only  the  combination  of 
all,  or  at  least  some,  of  these  units  and  their 
elevation  to  the  level  of  an  agency  will  bring 
new  technologies  for  domestic  missions  the 
needed  support,  as  only  then  will  domestic 
R  &  D  be  able  to  compete  effectively  In  the 
federal  give-and-take  for  funds 

(3)  The  fact  that  many  of  the  numerous 
agencies  active  in  the  domestic  areas  now 
develop  their  own  technological  facilities 
seems  to  lead  to  some  waste  and  to  a  meas- 
ure of  duplication.  While  some  of  these  fa- 
cilities are  area-specific,  others — such  as 
computer  centers  and  testing  grounds- 
could  be  combined.  Establlsiiment  of  a  fed- 
eral R&D  agency  specializing  In  domestic 
missions  would  seem  more  economical  than 
support  of  R  &  D  in  each  of  the  numerous 
agencies  and  subagencies  with  a  domestic 
mission. 

(4)  A  significant  proportion  of  the  na- 
tional R  &  D  is,  and  surely  will  continue  to 
be,  carried  on  "out-of-house,"  in  the  private 
sector — In  universities,  research  corporations. 
and  private  Industry.  However,  the  univer- 
sities tend — quite  properly — to  focus  on  re- 
search at  the  expense  of  development,  and  on 
basic  research  at  the  expense  of  applied  re- 
search. The  forces  which  underlie  this  tend- 
ency of  university  research  to  be  remote  from 
practical  needs  are  many  and  powerful.  They 
include  the  prestige  attached  to  research  as 
compared  to  technological  development,  and 
to  basic  research  as  compared  to  applied  re- 
search. Career  advancement  Is  often  tied  to 
achievement  in  basic  research  and,  further- 
more, scientists  are  often  reluctant  to  accept 
the  outside  guidance  that  is  found  more  fre- 
quently, and  In  greater  detail.  In  applied  and 
developmental  work  than  in  basic  research." 

Also,  many  members  of  academia  firmly 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  solve  a  practical 
problem  is  to  Invest  In  bsislc  research;  re- 
search funds  are  to  be  cast  upon  the  oceans 
of  science  in  the  hope  that  the  "answers"  to 
specific  problems  will  someday  be  washed 
ashore.  Experience,  as  well  as  the  empirical 
testing  of  this  belief,  seems  to  suggest  other- 
wise. 

The  first  atom  bombs  were  produced  in  a 
concentrated  effort  specifically  designed  to 
result  m  such  a  product  (Project  Manhat- 
tan). Polio  vaccine  was  developed  by  Salk 
and  Sabln  task  forces.  A  manual  lunar  land- 
ing is  expected  as  a  result  of  the  deliberate 
efforts  of  Project  Apollo.  A  study  by  J. 
Schmookler"  shows  that  significantly  more 
results  are  produced  In  those  areas  In  which 
there  are  significantly  greater  R&D  efforts 
(as  measured  by  investments).  A  study  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  (Project  Hind- 
sight) ,  which  sought  to  establish  the  ways 
in  which  the  systems  most  useful  -to  defense 
were  evolved,  lends  further  support  to  this 
conclusion:  of  the  556  "events"  which  led  to 
the  evolution  of  the  desired  system,  92  per- 
cent were  technological."  The  study  has  been 
criticized  "■  "  for  focusing  on  technological 
payoffs  (only  weapons  were  studied  as  pay- 
offs) and  neglecting  scientific  Inputs  (by  not 
tracing  the  "events"  farther  back).  In  addi- 
tion, a  study  of  the  sources  of  new  findings 
in  chemistry  has  been  used  to  counter  Hind- 
sight's insights.'-  '* 

The  questions  about  the  relative  impor- 
tance and  independence  of  scientific  and 
technological  Inputs  need  not  be  resolved 
before  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  new 
technological  sigency  can  be  examined.  The 
following  statements  seem  to  summarize  a 
kind  of  consensus  of  experts  which  is 
evolving. 
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(1)  Investment  in  basic  research  must  be 
continued  because  ultimately  It  is  the  foun- 
dation on  which  much  of  the  later,  more 
"applied"  work  builds;  Hindsight  findings 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  technological 
development. 

(2)  Investment  in  technological  develop- 
ment is  needed  because  (1)  there  is  no 
"automatic"  route  from  scientific  findings 
to  useful  technologies  (and  the  costs  of  tech- 
nological developments  are  15  to  60  times 
those  of  the  initial  research),  and  (11)  some 
developments  are  intrinsically  technological 
and  cannot  be  traced  back  to  scientific  find- 
ings— that  is.  the  scientists'  belief  in  the  de- 
pendence of  technological  development  on 
scientific  research  underestimates  the  need 
for  investment  in  technologies  per  se. 

(3)  Technological  developments  are  more 
"guldable"  than  research,  especially  basic  re- 
search. Hence,  If  the  goal  Is  to  increase  the 
capacity  to  treat  domestic  problems,  the 
payoffs  from  direct  Investment  In  technologi- 
cal development  will  be  greater  than  those 
from  research,  as  the  former  will  be  more 
"on  target." 

(4)  While  universities — with  the  signifi- 
cant exceptions  of  some  engineering  schools, 
university-affiliated  laboratories,  and  a  few 
other  units — are  oriented  toward  basic  re- 
search, private  Industry  and  some  research 
corporations  are  quite  willing  and  able  to 
work  on  specific  technologies  under  the 
guidance  of  the  government. 

An  agency  specializing  in  technological 
development  for  domestic  missions  would, 
thus.  Increase  the  "weight"  of  these  missions 
both  in  the  federal  give-and-take  and  in  the 
private  sector. 

SYSTEM    EPFECTS 

Another  reason  why  an  Agency  for  Tech- 
nological Development  might  be  more  effec- 
tive than  the  existing  multiple  technological 
units  within  the  scores  of  federal  agencies 
and  bureaus  entrusted  with  domestic  mis- 
sions Is  that  such  an  agency  would  be  con- 
cerned with  relations  among  technologies, 
a  matter  to  which  the  present  dispersed  sys- 
tem cannot  give  much  attention.  New  trans- 
portation systems,  for  example,  are  often  de- 
signed without  sufficient  regard  for  housing 
problems,  housing  projects  are  designed 
without  recognition  of  the  problems  of 
crime  control,  and  so  on.'"  To  the  extent 
that  various  specialized  efforts  are  placed 
under  one  administrative  roof,  the  likeli- 
hood will  be  Increased  that  both  the  nega- 
tive and  the  positive  "side  effects"  of  new 
technologies  and  their  place  in  domestic 
programs  will  be  more  fully  taken  into  ac- 
count. Even  within  one  agency  there  are 
barriers  to  such  coordination,  and  these 
barriers  are  almost  insurmountable  between 
agencies. 

There  are  exceptions:  interagency  cooper- 
ation between  AEC  and  the  Department  of 
Interior  on  desalination  and  reduction  of 
pollution  is  a  case  in  point.  But  such  col- 
laboration is  not  common,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive.  In  view  of  the  fragmenting 
forces  at  work,  how  it  could  become  the  norm. 
Dael  Wolfle,  addressing  himself  to  this  point 
wTote:  ■" 

"Many  of  the  large  problems  that  confront 
us  .  .  .  differ  from  those  of  the  space  pro- 
gram In  focusing  on  people  rather  than  on 
rockets  and  space  vehicles.  .  .  But  the 
social  programs,  like  the  space  program,  call 
for  management  structures  linking  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  universities.  The  new 
program  will  involve  research,  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  testing.  And  they  will  be 
bothered  by  multiple  divisions  of  responsi- 
bility, conflicting  ambitions  and  Interests, 
decisions  to  use  existing  facilities  or  to  as- 
semble new  ones,  multiple  channels  of  com- 
munication and  authority,  and  the  problems 
of  building  up  and  of  phasing  down  as 
priorities  shiit  to  new  targets  or  as  new  op- 
portunities open  up." 
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Hence,  I  agree  bene  with  Wolfle  that  NASA 
provides  a  more  effective  admlnlirtratlve 
model. 

In  short,  there  sefm  to  be  several  signifi- 
cant reasons  for  favtorlng  an  agency  for  do- 
mestic technological  development.  Many  of 
the  objections  to  such  an  agency  seem  to 
revolve  around  the  issue  of  political  feasi- 
bility. 

pouncA],  rEAsiBn.rrT 

When  I  had  prepared  a  previous  version 
of  this  article  I  setit  it  "for  comments"  to 
a  number  of  acquaintances  In  government 
agencies,  on  congrefslonal  committees,  and 
In  research  corporations.  Of  the  18  who  re- 
sponded, all  but  one  live  In  the  Washlng- 
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that  greater  technological  development  would 
indeed  be  helpful  U,  handling  many  of  our 
domestic  problems.  And  almost  all  of  them 
agreed  that  such  development  would  entail 
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the  technologies  them- 
in  basic  or  applied  re- 
search. However,  prfectlcally  all  of  the  re- 
spondents questioned  the  political  feasibil- 
ity of  creating  an  ag  ency  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  techn  slogy.  It  was  repeatedly 
stated,  with  considerable  force  and  convic- 
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cUnatlon  to  skip  stages  are  not  abstract  char- 
acter traits,  some  people  being  cautious  types 
and  others  hotheads.  The  orientation  toward 
preliminary  testing  Is  greatly  affected  by 
budgetary  considerations  (preliminary  test- 
ing often  costs  more  than  the  original  re- 
search); by  the  fact  that  application  in  the 
field  Is  often  paid  for  by  a  body  other  than 
that  which  conducted  the  R&D  effort;  by 
political  considerations  (adequate  prelimi- 
nary testing  may  carry  the  payoff  of  a  pro- 
gram launched  by  one  administration  Into 
the  lifetime  of  the  next  one);  and  even  by 
International  considerations  (How  are  the 
Russians  progressing?).  Thus,  It  was  only 
after  we  had  spent  an  estimated  $4.8  billion 
on  programs  in  compensatory  education  that 
the  first  major  relevant  study  was  com- 
pleted— a  study  which  strongly  Indicated 
that  we  were  going  about  the  task  In  the 
wrong  way."  Many  of  the  domestic  programs 
launched  between  1965  and  1968  had  been 
Insufficiently  tested,  while  others,  not  tested 
at  all.  resulted  In  frequent  costly  reorga- 
nizations after  the  programs  had  been 
launched,  or  in  programs  that  failed  to  "take 
off".» 

In  discussions  of  this  approach,  the  argu- 
ment that  a  program  which  does  not  promise 
quick  results  will  not  be  tolerated  by  Con- 
gress Is  often  raised.  A  new,  more  candid 
approach  may  have  to  be  tried.  Instead  of 
overselling  a  program  in  terms  of  its  yield 
and  speed,  perhaps  it  should  be  stated  openly 
that  the  program  will  be  Innovative  and  ex- 
perimental, and  that,  even  If  only  one  of 
every  five  projects  were  to  yield  a  major  new 
technology,  the  money  would  have  been  well 
spent.  Also,  by  keeping  testing  "In-house," 
the  reactions  to  initial  inevitable  failures  may 
be  more  limited. 

RESISTANCE  TO  OTHER  AGENCIES 

The  concern  of  the  respondents  was  with 
both  the  "producers"  and  the  "consumers" 
of  new  technologies.  On  the  producers'  side. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  many  agencies  al- 
ready have  R&D  units  which  they  would, 
for  the  most  part,  be  quite  reluctant  to 
relinquish.  These  agencies  can  be  expected 
to  be  supported  by  the  congressional  com- 
mittees charged  with  overseeing  their  work — 
committees  which  would  tend  to  oppose  a 
reduction  In  the  missions  (and  funds)  they 
oversee.  Finally,  private  Industry,  It  was 
stated.  Is  also  working  with  agencies  and 
subagencles,  specific  Industries  having  built 
relations  with  those  government  agencies 
that  deal  with  "their"  technologies.  Hence, 
industries  would  tend  to  object  to  a  reorga- 
nization which  would  make  "their"  units 
disappear  Into  a  much  larger  technological 
agency,  over  which  they  would  have  less 
sway.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  railroad  Indus- 
try would  much  prefer  to  deal  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation  than  with  the 
envisioned  Agency  for  Technological  Devel- 
opment. The  same  holds  for  other  groups, 
especially  professional  associations.  For  ex- 
ample, the  American  Medical  Association 
would  much  rather  be  Involved,  It  was  stated, 
with  the  Dangerous  Drug  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  than  with  the  new 
ATD. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  suggested 
ATD  would  encounter  less  resistance  than 
earlier  suggestions  to  concentrate  science  and 
technology  in  one  department  have  met  with, 
since  neither  science  nor  military  and  space 
technology  (the  nondomestlc  major  "devel- 
opment" Items)  would  be  Included.  Some  of 
the  domestic  agencies  (for  example,  HUD), 
are  at  the  very  beginning  of  developing  their 
R&D  units  and  seem  to  be  less  committed 
to  their  own  units  than  agencies  In  which 
the  R&D  units  are  well  established.  Still, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  formation 
of  an  agency  specializing  in  domestic,  mainly 
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urban,  technological  problems  will  encounter 
considerable  opposition  from  existing  do- 
mestic agencies." 

Still,  the  proposal  deserves  some  attention 
on  the  following  grounds.  First,  like  econo- 
mists' models  of  free  competition.  It  serves 
to  point  up  the  "diseconomies"  generated  by 
the  existing  system  and  their  estimated  size 
and  location.  Second,  It  points  out  that,  even 
if  only  the  R&D  units  of  some  of  the 
numerous  domestic  agencies  could  be  com- 
bined, part  of  the  diseconomy  would  be  re- 
duced. ( NASA  never  "Internalized"  all  the 
space  work;  Important  segments  were,  and 
still  are,  effected  by  the  Air  Force,  and 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  NASA  and 
the  Air  Force.) 

Finally,  such  a  reorganization  may  be  In- 
troduced by  a  powerful  President,  one  ready 
to  withstand  the  counterpressures  In  order 
to  gain  what  may  be  a  significantly  more  ef- 
fective arrangement.  This  Is  not  completely 
without  precedent;  when  NASA  was  first  cre- 
ated, R&D  units  were  transferred  to  It  from 
the  Armed  Services.  While  this  move  was 
Initially  not  well  received  by  the  Air  Force, 
the  Army,  and  some  members  of  Congress. 
the  reorganization  was  carried  out  nonethe- 
less. Similarly,  In  recent  years  several  reor- 
ganizations of  HEW  did  make  some  parts  of 
the  Department  somewhat  more  Immune  to 
external  pressures  and  more  responsive  to  the 
Secretary's  direction.  All  this  Is  to  say  that  a 
measure  of  administrative  reform  Is  possible 
despite  counterpressures. 

One  line  of  approach  would  be  to  concen- 
trate first  on  the  R&D  work  of  the  agencies 
In  which  these  divisions  are  still  relatively 
small  or  In  which  the  division  suffers  more 
from  being  In  an  agency  alien  to  technologi- 
cal missions.  Among  the  agencies  my  re- 
spondents listed  as  qualifying  on  one  or  both 
of  these  counts  were  Justice,  Interior,  Com- 
merce, and  Labor,  as  well  as  some  parts  of 
HEW  (especially  the  Office  of  Education). 

On  the  other  hand,  where  technological 
development  and  the  major  agency  mission 
are  as  Intimately  linked  as  they  are  In  the 
Department  of  Transp>ortatlon  and  In  some 
parts  of  HEW  (esjjeclally  the  health  serv- 
ices ) .  attempts  to  separate  the  two  and  to 
transfer  the  technological  component  to  a 
new  agency  were  considered  both  politically 
Impractical  and  of  questionable  value. 
Among  the  areas  most  often  cited  as  areas  In 
which  full-fledged  attention  to  technological 
development  has  not  yet  evolved  were  edu- 
cation (despite  the  recent  rise  of  educational 
laboratories) ,  job  training,  crime  prevention, 
and  housing.  Reduction  of  pollution  and 
weather  control  were  listed  by  some  as  suit- 
able candidates,  while  others  held  them  to 
be  more  "advanced,"  In  terms  of  R  &  D  work 
by  existing  agencies,  than  the  other  four 
areas  cited. 

This  list  of  units  "more  suitable"  for  trans- 
fer led  to  consideration  of  a  second,  closely 
related  but  still  analytically  autonomous, 
issue. 

RELATIONS      WITH      THE      CONSUMERS      OF      NEW 
TECHNOLOGIES 

Two  schemes  for  the  relations  between  a 
new  technological  agency  and  the  agencies 
which  would  abandon  their  own  technolog- 
ical work  can  be  envisioned.  The  first,  which 
comes  to  mind  most  readily,  seems  to  be  the 
less  practical.  The  second,  under  prevailing 
conditions,  seems  the  more  feasible. 

A  student  of  "pure"  administration,  un- 
diluted with  politics,  may  envision  a  tech- 
nological agency  that  would  serve  the  regular 
agencies,  which  would  draw  on  It  for  their 
"hardware."  somewhat  as  the  three  Armed 
Forces  draw  on  the  Joint  Ordnance  Service. 
In  the  language  of  organizational  specialists, 
the  ATD  would  be  a  "functional"  service  for 
the  "llne"operatlon8  carried  out  by  Imple- 
menting agencies.  The  latter  would  order  the 
specific  technologies  they  need,  and  perhaps 
even  pay  for  them. 
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However,  any  scheme  which  assumes  tight 
interagency  cooperation  seems,  according  to 
my  respondents,  to  be  about  as  realistic  as 
ignoring  gravity.  Each  federal  agency  Is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  an  Independent  entity 
(often  with  quite  autonomous  subentitles) , 
and  previous  attempts  to  rely  on  close  Inter- 
agency cooperation  such  as  the  envisioned 
arrangement  would  require  have  been,  as  a 
rule,  quite  unsuccessful.  Several  respondents 
reported  experiences  as  members  of  an  Inter- 
agency   board   or   committee    that   did   not 
"work,"  or  told  about  a  "system"  that  was 
developed  by  one  agency  and  Ignored  by  an- 
other because  It  was  alien  to  the  latter's  con- 
ception, needs,  interests,  or  ambitions.  "The 
President  can  gain  Interagency  cooperation 
but  you  cannot  appeal  to  him  too  often,  and 
even  he  cannot  get  such  cooperation  all  the 
time,"  one  veteran  of  the  Washington  scene 
observed.  Two  attempts  to  create  "compre- 
hensive" domestic  agencies  (the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  HUD),  which  were 
supposed  to  combine  their  efforts  In  specific 
sectors — poverty  and  urban  problems,  respec- 
tively— with  the  relevant  work  of  other  agen- 
cies, have  not  yielded  much  interagency  co- 
ordination thus  far.  Above  all,  I  was  told,  one 
cannot  expect  one  agency  to  evolve  a  pro- 
gram and  another  to  pay  for  It.  "And  who 
will  pay  for  the  new  technologies  if  not  the 
federal  government?" 

Consideration  of  this  financial  question 
points  to  a  second  view  of  the  potential  place 
of  an  ATD  in  the  federal  and  general  politi- 
cal-administrative mesh.  Here,  it  Is  essential 
to  take  into  account  one  feature  of  the  do- 
mestic government.  In  the  fields  of  space  and 
defense  the  federal  government  Is  both  the 
main  source  of  funds  for  R  &  D  and  the  cus- 
tomer for  most  of  the  products— whether  It 
be  a  weapon  or  a  spacecraft.  In  the  domestic 
sphere,  on  the  other  hand,  often  the  customer 
Is  not  the  funding  agency  or  any  other  fed- 
eral agency  but.  rather,  the  states,  the  cities, 
or  various  corporate  bodies  (for  example,  hos- 
pitals and  universities) .  For  reasons  outlined 
below,  these  bodies  are  in  a  very  different  re- 
lationship to  a  potential  "earth  NASA"  than 
the  federal  agencies  are. 

About  160  American  cities  have  experi- 
enced one  or  more  of  the  "standard"  domes- 
tic crises.  It  is  inconceivable  that  each  city, 
or  even  each  of  the  50  states,  will  set  up  its 
own  technological  agency.  Most  of  them  do 
not  have  the  necessary  funds,  and  the  skills 
needed  are  so  rare  that,  even  If  all  the  spe- 
cialists now  living  In  America  were  recruited 
for  these  missions,  they  would  not  suffice  to 
staff  more  than  the  technological  divisions  of 
a  few  cities  or  states. 

Moreover,  It  must  be  noted  that  major 
technological  breakthroughs  have  been  made 
by  a  few  talented  men  or  by  a  concentration 
of  hlgh-qualltv  manpower.  Thus,  even  If  each 
city  could  hire,  let  us  say.  two  urban  soci- 
ologists (the  total  number  is  more  like  sev- 
eral score  than  several  hundred) ,  only  a  few 
of  these  would  have  sufficient  talent  to  ac- 
tually benefit  the  cities. 

Finally,  if  the  solution  to  each  problem — 
for  example,  the  discovery  of  an  Inexpensive 
method  of  water  depoUutlon — had  to  be  "re- 
invented" in  50  states  or  160  cities,  this  would 
result  In  an  extreme  duplication  of  effort. 
And  no  one  sUte  or  city  can  be  expected  to 
be  the  technological  agency  for  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Hence,  a  national  service  for 
local  authorities  may  be  more  politically  feas- 
ible than  one  for  other  federal  agencies. 

At  the  stime  time,  local  autonomy  will  have 
to  be  preserved.  The  local  governments  could 
be  best  served.  It  seems.  If  the  ATD  were  to 
Institute  a  kind  of  "cafeterla"-style  presenta- 
tion of  Its  new  techniques,  with  states  and 
cities  able  to  choose  whatever  systems  they 
wished  to  acquire  and  Install.  Thus,  no 
strings  would  be  attached  to  the  program;  a 
city  or  state  seeking  to  build  a  new  trans- 
portation, school,  or  housing  system  could 


acquire  tested  blueprint*,  specifications,  and 
technical  assistance  (In  the  form  of  teams 
of  engineers,  city  planners,  and  so  on)  from 
the  federal  agency  and  apply  them  where 
and  when  It  wished. 

So  we  return  to  the  question  of  who  will 
bear  the  costs  of  the  Implementation  of  the 
programs,  once  a  prototype  has  been  devel- 
oped. It  is  very  widely  held  in  Washington 
that  the  agency  promoting  an  innovation 
must  pay  for  Implementation:  HUD  for  new 
housing,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
for  new  trains,  the  Office  of  Education  for 
new  teaching  technologies,  and  so  on.  Most 
cities  and  states  are  Impoverished.  While  it 
Is  difficult  to  raise  federal  taxes,  especially 
to  pay  for  the  expansion  of  domestic  pro- 
grams, this  Is  considered  easier  than  to  raise 
local  taxes.-' 

The  Implication  for  the  Issue  at  hand  Is 
that  the  agency  which  will  pay  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  a  specific  innovation— for 
example,  a  new  type  of  housing— will  also 
seek  to  be  the  one  to  evolve  the  relevant 
technology.  Hence,  It  Is  argued,  there  Is  no 
place  for  an  ATD. 

This  argument  may  well  be  somewhat  ex- 
treme. If  an  agency  were  to  develop  a  highly 
effective  new  technology — new  computers, 
for  Instance — would  not  other  agencies  with 
similar   requirements   adopt   It? 

Second,  the  costs  of  the  implementation  of 
such  technologies  need  not  always  be  borne 
by  the  federal  government.  Recently.  New 
York  City  paid  the  RAND  Corporation  to 
evolve  new  technological  systems  for  Its  fire 
and  police  departments.  The  RAND  men,  It 
is  reported,  found  that  in  responding  to  a  fire 
alarm  It  Is  more  efficient  to  send,  first,  a 
jeep  with  a  few  firemen,  rather  than  the 
much  more  expensive  fire  trucks,  and  that, 
in  a  high  percentage  of  cases,  these  jeeps 
sufficed;  In  the  other  instances,  the  large 
trucks  could  still  be  called.  Now.  if  this  find- 
ing is  further  verified  and  other  cities  learn 
of  It.  thev  can  be  expected  to  purchase  some 
jeeps  out  of  their  own  funds.  The  same 
would  hold  for  other  new  technologies,  if 
they  prove  to  be  significantly  more  effective 
than  existing  ones.» 

Of  course,  many  cities  may  not  know  about 
the  RAND  Innovations  for  New  York  City. 
Here,  possibly,  the  creation  of  an  intercity 
(and  interstate)  technological  dissemination 
system  might  be  a  necessary  federal  invest- 
ment, the  costs  of  such  a  system  would  not 
be  too  large  for  ATD  to  handle,  nor  would 
it  require  extensive  collaboration  with  other 
agencies. 

Finally.  If  the  cities  or  states  are  unable 
or   unwilling   to   pay   for  utilization   of   the 
new    technologies,    federal    agencies    in    the 
near  future  are  also  unlikely  to  be  able  to 
finance  mass  programs,  even  if  the  new  tech- 
nologies are  their  own.  (The  reasons  for  this 
statement    are    discussed    above.)     In     the 
longer  run,  all  indications  are  that  an  in- 
creased amount  of   federal   revenue  will   be 
channeled  to  states  and  cities:   that  is.  the 
latter    will    have    more    "disposable"    money 
to   buy    Innovations    and    will    not    have   to 
adopt  the  concepts  of  HUD  or  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation but  can  absorb  mainly  those  compati- 
ble  with   their  own   conceptions   and   needs 
(within    some    federal    constraints,    such    as 
the  requirement  for  desegregation).  Hence, 
ultlmatelv,  the  question  of  the  value  of  the 
ATD  is  cl'eariv  linked  to  the  nature  and  size 
of  our  future  domestic  drives.  Whether  these 
are  going  to  be  funded  largely  In  the  New 
Deal  style,  by  way  of  federal  agencies  set  up 
for  specific  problem  areas,  or  whether  funds 
are  going  to  be  spent  increasingly  by  cities 
and   states,   with   the   federal   agencies   pro- 
viding  technical    and   other   assistance,   has 
yet  to  be  decided.  I  expect  that  the  tendency 
will  be  to  turn  over  more  funds  to  states 
and  cities,  and  I  see  within  this  pattern  a 
place  for  an  Agency  for  Technological  De- 
velopment. It  can  assist  local  bodies  In  han- 
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dUng  their  problems,  and  the  localities  will 
pay  for  the  technologies,  even  if  it  is  the  fed- 
eral revenues  that  put  the  needed  funds  in 
their  pockets. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

After  going  through  Officer  Candidate 
School  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla  ,  Lieutenant  Pul- 
Uam  received  helicopter  training  at  Pt.  Wel- 
ters, Texas.  He  was  assigned  to  the  lOlst  Avia- 
tion Battalion  of  the  lOlst  Airborne  Divi- 
sion In  Vietnam. 

Besides  his  prents,  he  is  survived  by  four 
sisters,  MUena,  Lena,  Deborah  and  Mary  Pul- 
llam.  and  three  brothers,  Wllbert  L.,  Jr.,  Gary 
and  Kenneth  PulUam.  all  of  Baltimore. 
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CITY    GI    IS    Kn.T.f 
WHEN  COPTER 


IS 


D    IN    VIETNAM 
SHOT  DOWN 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    JiIAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Apikl  21,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Man^land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1st  Lt.  Eric  V.  Piilliani,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  wasj  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  would  likje  to  commend  his 
courage  and  honor  Ijls  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record : 

CrrT  GI  Is  Kn.i.Kn  in  Vietnam  When  Copteb 
Is  Shot  1  )own 

A  helicopter  pilot  frou  i  Baltimore  was  shot 
down  and  killed  In  the  llery  crash  of  his  air- 
ship m  Vietnam  last  Friday,  the  Defense  De- 
partment announced  yesterday. 

First  Lt.  Eric  V.  PuU  am,  who  lived  with 
his  parents  in  the  4300  alock  Dewey  avenue, 
was  reported  missing  In  i  ictlon  when  his  hell- 
copter  was  shot  down  liy  enemy  gunfire.  A 
few  days  later,  however,  ;he  Army  said  his  re- 
mains had  been  found  and  definitely  Identi- 
fied. 

SHORT   lIMi: 

The  lieutenant  had  b»  sn  In  South  Vietnam 
only  about  five  weeks. 

Born  In  the  Turner  lection  of  Baltimore 
county,  he  attended  Msrgan  State  College 
from  1963  to  1966.  He  wferked  summers  as  a 
caddy  and  busboy  at  the  Sparrows  Point 
Country  Club  and  then  iis  credit  manager  at 
the   Playboy   Club   In   Baltimore. 

He  majored  In  art  at  college,  his  parents 
said,  and  he  Intended  to  go  on  to  a  commer- 
cial art  career.  But  after  he  was  drafted  In 
September,  1966,  he  decided  on  a  career  In 
the  Army. 

"I  thought  his  Job  wai  dangerous,  but  he 
loved  It,  and  you  can't  tell  a  young  man 
nothing,"  said  Wllbert  p.  Pulllam,  Sr.,  the 
lieutenant's  father. 


NEW  STRATEGY  FOR  MORE  EFFI- 
CIENT USE  OF  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 


or   MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's chemical  industry,  which  is  doub- 
ling every  10  years.  Is  making  effective 
use  of  the  Nations'  navigable  rivers  in 
bringing  their  products  to  market  cheap- 
ly. An  analysis  of  how  the  chemical  in- 
dustry can  make  new  transport  savings 
by  making  more  intensive  use  of  the  in- 
land rivers  was  recently  made  by  Louis 
R.  Piore,  president  of  the  Ohio  River 
Co.  of  Cincinnati.  He  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  close  cooperation  between 
barge  and  rail  service  in  effecting  im- 
portant savings  for  the  consumer.  I  insert 
Mr.  Flore's  address  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

New    Strategt    for    More    Efficient    Use 
OF  Transportation 
(Address  by  Louis  R.  Flore) 
Tonight  I  want  to  talk  about  a  modern 
strategy  for  the  most  efficient  employment  of 
transportation  In  the  economy.  But  before 
I  get  down  to  my  key  recommendations.  I 
want  to  borrow  a  story  on  strategy  which  Is 
a  favorite  of  the  president  of  our  parent  com- 
pany. Ell  Goldston  of  Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel 
Associates. 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  Moshe  Dayan, 
the  Israeli  Defense  Minister,  Is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian strategist.  Field  Marshall  Mikhail  La- 
rlonovlch  Kutusov.  The  Israeli  Defense  Min- 
ister felt  that  these  writings  could  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  any  clash  with  the  Egyp- 
tians. Kutusov  was  the  planner  of  Napoleon's 
defeat  In  Russia  and  is  regarded  as  Russia's 
supreme  military  thinker.  Wishing  to  give 
Egypt  the  benefit  of  Kutusov's  Ideas,  Gen- 
eral Dayan  arranged  through  agents  In  Rus- 
sia to  have  a  volume  of  Kutusov's  writings 
translated  Into  Arabic  and  enclosed  with  the 
operating  manual  of  each  Russian  tank  and 
each  Russian  MIG  shipped  to  Egypt.  During 
the  six-day  war  In  1967,  It  became  apparent 
that  the  Egyptians  had  read  the  book,  for 
Kutusov's  theory  of  warfare  was  simply  this  : 
"Entice  the  enemy  deeply  Into  your  own  ter- 
ritory .  .  .  and  wait  for  snow." 

One  moral  that  you  can  take  from  that 
story  Is  that  whether  In  military  affairs  or 
transportation  sitting  back  and  waiting  only 
succeeds  In  very  specialized  circumstances. 

Transportation  has  become  an  Important 
part  of  our  modern  economy  because  man  has 
not  been  content  with  the  natural  resources 
available  at  arm's  length.  Even  our  first 
anthropoid  ancestors  decided  to  pass  by  the 
nearest  bunch  of  coconuts  and  the  nearest 
lady  ape  in  favor  of  more  distant  but  more 
attractive  merchandise.  Increasingly  In  our 
modern  world  we  reach  out  farther  and  far- 
ther for  the  goods  that  bring  us  sustenance, 
comfort,  convenience,  pleasure  and  luxury. 
More  and  more  we  need  and  want  the  world 
at  our  fingertips. 

Certainly  Industry  has  been  far  too  passive 
about  transportation  in  recent  years.  There 


Is  a  need  to  make  much  more  dramatic  the 
critical  role  transportation  can  play  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  a  product. 

In  our  company  we  like  to  think  that.  In  a 
fundamental  sense,  value  Is  created  by  trans- 
portation. In  this  context  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  little.  If  anything,  has  much  value 
unless  and  until  It  Is  In  the  place  where  It  Is 
needed.  Coal  or  phosphate  rock  has  little 
value  underground.  It  only  achieves  value 
when  It  reaches  Its  designation.  In  all  cases, 
this  bounty  of  our  land  Is  literally  price- 
less— that  Is,  without  price — until  It  Is  laid 
down  In  a  place  where  It  can  be  converted 
Into  the  form  In  which  our  society  can  use  It. 
Phosphate  rock,  for  example.  Is  worth  per- 
haps 3  to  5  cents  a  ton  underground.  It  may 
be  worth  from  $4  to  $6  a  ton  when  It  is  mined 
and  brought  to  the  surface.  But  even  this  Is  a 
somewhat  fictitious  value.  When  transported 
500  miles  or  more  to  the  point  where  It  can  be 
processed  Into  fertilizer,  the  ultimate  value 
is  20  times  that  at  the  mine.  And  of  course, 
the  lower  the  transport  cost,  the  higher  the 
value  of  the  product  at  destination. 

I  glanced  at  a  few  figures  on  phosphate  rock 
production  before  I  left  Cincinnati.  I  knew  of 
the  extraordinary  growth  of  production,  but 
I  was  a  little  startled  to  see  phosphate  rock 
output  doubling  between  1960  and  1967.  This, 
however.  Is  simply  a  reminder  that  the  en- 
tire economy  is  in  a  period  of  rapid  expansion. 
Experts  are  predicting  that  the  gross  national 
product  will  double  In  only  15  years.  The 
most  exciting  Implication  of  rapid  growth  Is 
the  opportunity  It  provides  to  Improve  effi- 
ciency. If  we  have  to  double,  in  only  15  years, 
the  level  of  production  It  has  taken  us  gen- 
erations to  reach,  then  we  have  a  great  op- 
portunity to  develop  more  efficient  ways  of 
production  and  distribution. 

I  suggest  that  a  modern  strategy  for  taking 
maximum  advantage  of  our  opportunities  In 
the  period  of  rapid  change  and  expansion 
ahead  might  include  three  general  principles 
which  I  will  list,  briefly  explain  and  then 
discuss. 

1.  The  expanding  cycle  of  growth  and  ef- 
ficiency :  High  volume  production  makes  pos- 
sible lower  costs  which,  in  turn,  produce  in- 
creased efficiency  with  economic  benefits  for 
all.  High  volume  movements  should  be  a  ma- 
jor objective,  at  least  for  those  In  your  busi- 
ness, or  businesses  like  them. 

2.  Better  inter-modal  coordination:  We 
have  concentrated,  in  the  last  ten  years,  on 
improving  the  different  elements  of  the  trans- 
portation system.  Larger  freight  cars,  larger 
barges,  more  powerful  towboats,  larger  ships, 
trucks  with  double  trailers,  and  higher  horse- 
power units  in  every  mode  have  all  been  de- 
veloped. What  is  needed  for  the  1970's  Is  more 
attention  to  the  art  of  putting  the  best  ef- 
ficiencies of  water,  rail,  pipeline  and  high- 
way together  in  the  most  useful  combina- 
tions. 

3.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
basic  economic  doctrine  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage both  at  home  and  abroad :  In  the  ex- 
pansion ahead,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
concentrate  regionally  and  nationally  on 
those  products  which  we  are  able  to  produce 
and  bring  to  market  most  efficiently  and  rely 
on  trade  for  those  items  which  can  best  be 
produced  by  someone  else.  In  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding economy,  with  capital  for  develop- 
ment at  a  premium,  this  approach  will  be- 
come Increasingly  attractive  because  the  best 
return  is  usually  to  be  obtained  from  that 
which  is  produced  most  efficiently.  Nor  do 
we  lack  top  level  government  interest  In  this 
theme.  In  his  inaugural  address.  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  said:  "We  seek  an  open 
world — open  to  ideas,  open  to  the  exchange 
of  goods  and  people."  I  was  happy  to  see  him 
mention  "goods"  In  that  context. 

Your  business  is  almost  entirely  tied  to 
agriculture  and  so.  Increasingly,  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  barge  lines.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
discussion  of  world  agriculture  would  have 
had  to  be  in  terms  of  who  would  live  and  who 
would  die.  But  now  a  dramatic  change  has 
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taken  place.  As  the  result  of  Improved  seeds, 
which  are  highly  responsive  to  the  applica- 
tion of  fertilizer,  there  are  increasing  world 
surpluses  of  grain.  This,  of  course,  only  tells 
part  of  the  story.  The  nutrition  level  of  most 
of  the  world's  population  Is  stlU  deficient. 
The  battle  of  the  '70'8  is  going  to  be  to  pro- 
vide not  Just  sufficient  food  to  keep  back 
starvation — that  we  now  know  we  can  do — 
but  better  quality  foods.  A  Department  of 
Agriculture  report  notes  that  the  key  to  pres- 
ent favorable  prospects  are  the  new  varieties 
of  wheat,  rice  and  corn,  which,  and  I  quote, 
"are  especially  responsive  to  heavy  doses  of 
fertilizer,  as  many  old  varieties  were  not." 

Unquestionably,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  long-term  prospects  for  Increasing  needs 
for  fertilizers  are  bright,  despite  the  tem- 
porary current  set-backs. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  three  principles  I 
have  mentioned  as  they  may  relate  to  our 
common  Interest  in  agriculture. 

The  expanding  cycle  of  higher  volume  and 
efficiency  is  the  theme  of  U.S.  agriculture  and 
its  imitators   throughout  the   world.   Yields 
per   acre   are   increasing   at   an    astonishing 
rate.    Farms    are    getting    larger,    and    more 
specialized.  Fewer  farmers  are  needed  to  feed 
the  Increasingly  urbanized  population.  More 
capital    has    been    applied    to    increase    the 
volume  of  output.  Costs  have  been  lowered. 
In   the   marketing   field,   the   small   country 
elevator   Is   being    replaced   by    larger   "agri- 
centers"  which  handle  not  only  storage  and 
processing,  but  also  serve  as  a  center  for  feed 
and   fertilizer   distribution.   With   such   vol- 
ume, costs  can  be  lowered  and  efficiency  Im- 
proved. Responding  to  the  efficiency  result- 
ing from  higher  volume,  the  transportation 
industry  has  introduced  unit  trains,  double 
trailer  trucks  and  much  more  efficient  flotil- 
las of  barges.  At  the  ports,  larger  ships  are 
able  to  carry  the  grain  abroad.  Barge  lines,  by 
the  way,  deliver  87  per  cent  of  the  corn  which 
arrives  in  New  Orleans  for  export.  The  cumu- 
lative effect  of  this  increased  efficiency  Is  that 
agricultural     exports,     particularly     to     the 
highly    developed    countries    of    Japan    and 
Europe,  are  likely  to  Increase  substantially, 
with  favorable  effects  on  fertilizer  consump- 
tion at  home. 

Our  second  theme,  coordination  of  service 
among  the  modes,  has  I  think  a  vast  potential 
for  cost  saving  in  American  industry  and 
agriculture.  We  have  been  too  "channel- 
minded"  in  the  past.  For  example,  many  of 
the  largest  corporations  have  transport  ex- 
perts in  charge  of  highway,  rail  and  water 
transportation,  but  they  never  think  of 
bringing  their  three  experts  together  to  work 
out  most  efficient  combinations  of  modes. 

Here.  In  Tampa,  is  an  example  of  the  dra- 
matic savings  that  can  be  achieved  by  proper 
coordination  of  service.  With  Freeport  Sul- 
phur Company,  and  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line, 
our  company  examined  the  optimum  con- 
tribution transportation  could  make  to  re- 
ducing the  production  costs  of  fertilizer. 

We  combined  unit  train  shuttle  movements 
by  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  to  Tampa,  a  fast 
turn-around  for  the  unit  train  at  a  new 
terminal  In  Tampa,  and  a  new  26,000-ton, 
self-unloading  barge  for  cross-Gulf  trans- 
portation to  a  fertilizer  production  plant  in 
Louisiana.  The  transport  saving  was  about 
30  per  cent;  the  movement  has  Just  started. 
Success  of  this  movement  of  course  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  foresight  of  the  Port  of 
Tampa  In  deepening  the  harbor  channels. 
Since  the  trend  is  to  bigger  ships  with  deeper 
drafts,  the  Port  of  Tampa  needs  to  stay  ahead 
of  the  race  for  deeper  channels  If  It  Is  to 
accommodate  the  largest  vessels  and  so  ex- 
pand Its  share  of  world  trade. 

Through  the  Water  Transport  Association 
we  are  In  the  process  of  developing  a  series 
of  examples  which  demonstrate  the  advan- 
tages to  both  shippers  and  carriers  of  the 
most  efficient  combinations  of  the  various 
modes.  We  have  proposed  four  movements 
which,  together,  show  Indicated  savings  of 


over  $600,000  a  year  Involving  steel  pipe,  salt, 
skelp,  a  steel  plate  used  for  making  pipe,  and 
synthetic  rubber. 

Because  of  my  interest  in  the  fertilizer 
business,  I  recently  proposed  a  rail-water  co- 
ordinated movement  of  that  third  essential 
element  of  fertilizers,  potassium.  Nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potassium  are  all  needed  for 
plant  food.  Up  In  Canada  in  Saskatchewan  | 
are  enormous  newly-developed  deposits  of 
potash.  The  output  this  year  Is  expected  to  b^  , 
something  like  9.5  million  tons.  I  proposed 
that  the  potash  be  brought  to  the  head  of 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  St. 
Paul  or  Minneapolis  by  unit  train.  The  river 
carriers  could  then  distribute  It  by  barge  to 
the  main  blending  and  consuming  centers. 
Our  analysis  Indicated  savings  of  from  30  to 
34  per  cent  over  the  all-rail  method  of  de- 
livery. These  were  preliminary  figures  which 
did  not  take  into  account  the  full  effect  of 
new  Investment  in  more  efficient  methods  of 
organizing  distribution.  We  have  had  some 
very  friendly  responses  from  both  railroads 
and  producers.  I  expect  a  movement  to 
develop. 

The  campaign  we  call  the  "willing  partner" 
program  Is  Increasingly  intriguing  railroads, 
shippers  and  the  government  because  of  the 
opportunities  for  economic  savings  from  bet- 
ter  voluntary   coordination   of   service.   The 
savings  are  enough   to  Justify  a  reasonable 
rate  of  return  on  the  heavy  new  Investment 
usually  required  of  transport  modes  and  give 
the  shipper  every   incentive   to  make  long- 
term   contracts   which   lower    the   risk.   The 
lower  the  risk,  the  lower  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing and  the  greater  the  savings  all  around. 
The  last  proposition  I  would  like  to  start 
you  thinking  about  Is  this  matter  of  com- 
parative advantage,  particularly  as  It  relates 
to  the  export  market  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Anyone  who  peers  Into  the  future  at 
the  present  time  cannot  help  but  be  confused 
by  the  cross-currents  of  government  policies 
at  home  and  abroad.  Protectionist  policies 
for  agriculture  exist  in  the  highly-developed 
countries  In  Europe.  I  would  like,  however, 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  Department  of 
Agriculture    analysis    which    points    to    the 
growing  cost  of  these  protectionist  policies. 
The  common  market  countries  In  1968  spent 
$2.5   billion   for  market  support   and   com- 
modity disposal.  This  will  grow  to  $10  billion 
in  1980  unless  policy  changes  are  forthcom- 
ing, an  insupportable  burden,  some  experts 
believe. 

It  seems  sensible  that.  In  the  long  run,  the 
Europeans  will  want  to  concentrate  more  on 
areas  of  their  economy  In  which  they  have 
the  comparative  advantage.  With  their  small 
farms,  large  amounts  of  marginally  produc- 
tive acreage  and  Inefficient  methods,  agricul- 
ture increasingly  is  not  one  of  these  areas. 
Almost  Inevitably,  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
tectionist supports  will  force  changes  in 
European  policies.  Those  countries  with  the 
comparative  advantage  in  agriculture  such  as 
the  United  States,  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  share  more  fully  in  the  European  market, 
where  a  rising  standard  of  living  Is  rapidly 
improving  the  quality  of  the  food  demanded. 
On  our  part,  however,  we  must  not  spoil  our 
opportunities  or  see  them  pass  to  other  coun- 
tries, because  we  do  not  take  In  trade  the 
products  which  other  countries  are  better 
able  to  produce. 

Perhaps  your  group  will  be  willing,  as  our 
Association  has  done,  to  Join  with  our  friends 
In  the  grain  trade  and  with  the  farm  groups 
and  others  to  urge  that  the  country's  best 
course  In  winning  an  ever  Increasing  share 
of  the  growing  world  markets  lies  In  relying 
on  rapidly  Increasing  U.S.  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity, and  not  on  restrictive  policies. 

Our  Association  testified  against  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement  for  wheat 
last  year,  an  attempt  to  obtain  an  interna- 
tional agreement  to  limit  the  world  produc- 
tion of  wheat  In  the  hope  of  encouraging 
price  rises.  We  warned  that  the  United 
States  has  the  only  effective  mechanism  for 
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reducing  production,  that  no  one  else  would, 
or  coiUd  cooperate,  and  that  the  net  result 
would  be  the  deterioration  of  U.S.  wheat 
exports.  Our  predictions  unfortunately  have 
come  true. 

In  the  long  run  reliance  on  our  Increasing 
efficiency  in  production  and  distribution  Is 
m  our  business  self-interest  as  well  as  In  the 
Interests  of  the  country. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  of  compara- 
tive advantage,  let  me  explain  a  situation 
which  has  arisen  in  the  transportation  In- 
dustry. I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  ero- 
sion of  the  traffic  of  the  common  carriers  to 
private  carriers  In  the  past  two  decades.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  principle  of  private 
carriage.  A  great  deal  of  It  makes  sound  eco- 
nomic sense. 

But  decisions  made  in  establishing  private 
fleets  years  ago  need  constant  review.  We 
believe  that  many  companies  now  faced  with 
replacing  or  enlarging  or  even  continuing 
to  operate  private  fleets  could  use  their  in- 
vestment to  earn  a  great  deal  more  either  In 
other  branches  of  their  own  business  or  in 
other  businesses.  The  return  of  blocks  of 
private  traffic  to  common  carriers  would  free 
capital  for  more  remunerative  use  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  a  large  corporation  to  bene- 
fit from  the  common  carriers'  ability  to 
spread  his  costs  over  other  traffic.  Thus  this 
sound  old  economic  concept  of  comparative 
advantage  could,  if  applied  to  private  car- 
riage, radically  change  the  willingness  of 
corporations  to  continue  Investments  in  pri- 
vate fleets. 

There  Is  of  course  one  final  matter  which 
I  would  like  to  stress.  The  pressures  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  economy  are  being  reflected 
m  the  rising  rates  of  Interest.  With  rising 
rates  of  Interest,  inevitably,  a  higher  rate  of 
return  is  being  required  of  risk  capital.  It  is 
risk  capital  that  is  responsible  for  Improved 
efficiency  throughout  the  economy.  Dramatic 
savings  In  transportation  are  coming  pri- 
marily from  heavy  new  Investment  in  better 
ways  of  doing  things. 

"The  new  26.000-ton  self-unloading  barge 
and  its  system  of  terminals  and  special  tow- 
boats  required  an  Investment  of  $17,000,000. 
The  savings  were  dramatic.  The  switch  from 
break-bulk  to  container  handling  of  inter- 
national package  freight  required  an  invest- 
ment of  many  times  the  previous  investment 
in  the  break-bulk  system.  Larger  and  more 
expensive  ocean  bulk  ships  have  returned 
economies  to  the  oil,  coal.  Iron  ore  and  grain 
trades.  On  the  rivers,  larger  and  more  pow- 
erful towboats  have  enabled  the  carriers  to 
'  maintain  freight  rates,  despite  Inflation  and 
the  increasing  labor  and  material  costs,  at 
the  same  average  level  as  they  were  in  1922. 
Larger  freight  cars,  double-bottom  trucks, 
new  rail  classification  yards  are  all  part  of 
the  same  trend  to  increasing  transportation 
productivity. 

As  competition  for  capital  becomes  keener, 
however,  it  is  essential  that  the  rate  of  re- 
turn for  the  transportation  companies  keep 
pace  with  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Unless  It 
does,  the  Improvements  in  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity cannot  develop  fast  enough  to 
overcome  the  Impact  of  rising  costs.  When 
earnings  fall  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
Innovation  and  improved  efficiency,  an  In- 
dustry finds  Itself  increasingly  locked  Into 
rising'  costs  of  labor  and  materials,  unable  to 
afford  the  capital  for  new  and  better  ap- 
proaches, and  thus  Is  forced  to  pass  Increased 
costs  along  to  the  consumer.  This  adds  to 
the  inflationary  process  and  the  whole  econ- 
omy suffers, 

'The  challenges  of  the  1970's  are  exciting. 
We  anticipate  vast  expansion,  new  technolo- 
gies to  Improve  productivity,  new  systems  of 
transportation  to  take  advant.ige  of  the  ex- 
panding' cycle  of  Improved  volume  and  effi- 
ciency. I  take  the  optimistic  view  that  our 
country  has  the  brains,  the  will,  the  re- 
sources to  overcome  our  problems.  I  do  be- 
lieve we  will  have  to  work  hard. 
But  what's  new  about  that? 
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THE  WRIGHT  pECISION  WRONG 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    L^niSIAlfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol|  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  ^vril  21.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  continues  to  run  rampant 
with  its  many  warped  and  twisted  deci- 
sions. 

Regrettably — and  tragically — these 
quasl-leglslatlve  decisions  have  far- 
reaching  effects  upon  the  everyday  lives 
of  all  Americans.  Buch  a  decision  was 
handed  down  by  Judge  J.  Skelley  Wright, 
then  district  court!  judge,  on  June  19, 
1967,  which  squarely— and  without 
doubt — preempts  tlie  authority  and  good 
judgment  of  ediicators  and  school 
boards.  j 

The  Wright  decision  drastically  affects 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  system 
through  shocking  and  disturbing  11- 
logio=— in  what  appears  to  be  an  effort  to 
create  facwtess  robots  of  schoolchildren. 

The  April  21,  19«9,  Issue  of  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Repott  carries  an  enlight- 
ening article  by  pr.  Carl  F.  Hansen, 
widely  respected  educator  and  former  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  articlej  contains  sound  rea- 
soning. I  believe  ou^-  colleagues  will  find 
It  worth  while  to  examine  seriously. 

A  nuclear  submarine  commander  does 
not  pilot  a  B-52  l)omber,  nor  does  a 
bomber  pilot  command  a  sub.  It  Is  time 
educators  were  allov  'ed  to  operate  school 
systems  without  inte  rf erence  from  fuzzy- 
headed  Federal  judges. 

I  insert  Dr.  Hanien's  article  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 
When    Coitrts    Thy     To    Rvrs    the    Public 

SCHI  lOLS 

(  Note. — The  rush  o  compel  racial  and 
social  balance  in  educa  tlon  by  laws  and  court 


actions  Is  opening  up  i 


problems,  says  an  autiorlty  on  the  subject. 
( The  foUowlng  artlc  e,  written  by  a  noted 


educator.  Dr.   Carl  P 
drive  to  end  all  Imbalu 


to  public  education  its«  If. ) 


(By  Dr.  Carl  P.  Hansen 


ent  of  schools.  Washington.  DC.) 
If  you  live  In  a  sma  1  Nevada  town— or  in 
one  in  Iowa  or  Ohio.  Tor  that  matter— and 
your  schools  are  mo!  tly  white,  you  may 
actually  be  flouting  a  ( lourt  ruling  that  says 
that  racially  imbalance  d  schools  run  against 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

If  your  schools  have  a  ll-whlte  faculties,  vou 
may  someday  be  orden  d  to  hire  13  per  cent 


black  teachers  to  make 


with   the  ratio   of   blanks   to   whites   in   the 
national  population. 

If  ycu  live  in  a  city  ike  Washington.  D.C., 
or  Chicago,  you  may  so  meday  have  to  see  to 


It   that   the  proportion 
school  does  not  exceed 
poor  in  the  entire  city. 

If  you  refuse  to  attejnpt  to  get  a  balance 


between  the  poor  and 


schools  through  voluntary  exchanges  across 


'  Dr  Carl  P.  Hansen 
of   Washington,   DC, 
work  in  the  transition 
subsequent   years,   Nes? 
overwhelming  predomliance 
suit,  charging  "inequall  tl 
ordered  changes  consld^'ed 
Hansen,    who    chose 
comply. 


to 


Pandora's  box  of  new 


Hansen,   assesses  the 
ince  as  a  grave  threat 


former  supertntend- 


the  percentage  flt  in 


of  the  poor  in  any 
the  percentage  of  the 


the  nonpoor  in  your 


g  aided  the  Integration 

ichools    In    1954.    His 

drew  wide  praise.  In 

enrollment   gained 

A   Negro   filed 

es."  A  federal  Judge 

dangerous  by  Dr. 

retire   rather   than 
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scbool-dlstrlot  and  even  State  Knee,  you  may 
And  yourself  In  contempt  of  court. 

You  may  And  your  own  child  someday 
Inexplicably  "volunteering"  to  ride  a  bus  out 
of  your  neighborhood  for  the  kind  of  social 
and  racial  integration  some  of  the  nation's 
leaders  think  is  best  for  everybody — except 
possibly  for  themselves. 

If  not  already  current  realities,  these  re- 
quirements may  ultimately  result  from  the 
emergence  of  the  doctrine  of  de  jure  Integra- 
tion. 

A  new  and  rather  pervasive  body  of  law  is 
being  generated  by  the  courts  and  a  limited 
number  of  school  boards  and  State  legisla- 
tures. The  effect  of  this  action  Is  to  make 
homogeneous  schools  either  Illegal  or  un- 
constitutional. In  order  to  reduce  homogene- 
ity In  school  populations,  school  boards  are 
being  required  by  law  to  produce  plans  for 
Increasing  racial  and  social  balance  In  their 
classrooms. 

Por  much  too  long  this  nation  lived  with 
de  jure  segregation.  Under  this  immoral  and 
Inhumane  doctrine,  children— and  in  some 
cases  teachers — were  told :  "You  may  not  en- 
ter this  school  or  that  one  because  of  your 
race."  The  law  stood  guard  at  classroom 
doors,  sifting  out  blacks  from  whites  and 
sending  each  Into  prescribed  educational 
areas. 

Now  comes  a  counterpart  rule — that  of  de 
jure  integration.  The  effect  Is  the  same  as  In 
the  case  of  de  jure  segregation :  The  law  again 
stands  guard,  admonishing  the  black  child  to 
enter  a  designated  school  because  his  dark 
skin  will  Improve  racial  balance  there,  or  In- 
structing a  white  child  to  transfer  Into  a 
black  school  for  the  same  reason. 

One  of  the  more  dlfBcult  problems  about 
assigning  pupils  to  schools  by  race  Is  decid- 
ing who  is  whlt«  and  who  Is  black.  Por  this, 
someone  ought  to  devise,  a  skin  scanner  ca- 
pable of  computing  racial  dominance  by 
measuring  skin  shade. 

In  today's  admonition  against  homogene- 
ous schools,  you  have  to  think  beyond  simple 
race  differentials:  you  are  required  to  weigh 
the  purses  of  schoolchildren  to  determine 
whether  they  belong  to  the  poor  or  to  the  af- 
fluent segments  of  American  society.  If  you 
are  going  to  enforce  mixing  of  pupils  by  so- 
cial and  income  class,  you  must  And  out 
about  the  financial  condition  of  their 
families. 

At  the  base  of  the  doctrine  of  de  jure  in- 
tegration Is  the  assumption  that  homogene- 
otis  schools  are  bad  for  children.  If  you  want 
to  raise  a  nasty  question,  simply  ask:  "What 
Is  the  proof  that  schools  with  fairly  similar 
enrollments  are  Inferior?  Why  is  an  all-white 
school  arbitrarily  suspect,  or  an  all-black 
school  written  off  as  worse  than  useless?" 

The  earliest  example  of  de  jure  integration 
Is  found  in  the  1954  action  of  the  New  York 
City  board  of  education  when  it  declared  that 
•'racially  homogeneous  public  schools  are 
educationally  undesirable. '  and  then  placed 
upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  preventing 
"further  development  of  such  schools"  and 
achieving  racial  balance  in  all  of  its  schools. 
The  action  was  taken  on  the  advice  of  so- 
cial theorists  who  reasoned  that  segregation 
by  the  fact — that  is,  resulting  from  the  free 
choice  of  people— was  as  bad  as  segregation 
by  law. 

The  action  of  the  New  York  Cltv  board  of 
education  was  followed  up  In  i960  by  the 
New  York  board  of  regents.  On  the  premise 
that  homogeneous  schools  Impair  the  ability 
to  learn,  the  regents  ordered  the  New  York 
State  department  of  education  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  racial  Imbalance  It 
declared : 

"Modern  psychological  knowledge  Indicates 
that  schools  enrolling  students  largely  of 
homogeneous  ethnic  origin  may  damage  the 
personality  of  the  minority-group  chil- 
dren. .  Public  education  in  such  a  setting 
is  socially  unreaUstlc,  blocks  the  attainment 
of  the  goals  of  democratic  education  and  is 
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wasteful  of  manpower  and   talent,  whether 
this  situation  occurs  by  law  or  fact." 

Three  years  later,  the  then  New  York  Stete 
commissioner  of  education,  Dr.  James  E.  Al- 
len. Jr.,  now  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  sent  a  memorandum  to  all 
State  school  officials  requiring  them  to  take 
steps  to  bring  about  racial  balance  In  their 
schools.  The  commissioner  defined  racial  Im- 
balance as  existing  where  a  school  had  50 
per  cent  or  more  black  children  enrolled. 

The  legislative  development  of  the  concept 
de  jure  Integration  has  continued:  Califor- 
nia. Massachusetts,  New  Jersey.  Wisconsin 
and  Connecticut  have  decided  In  executive 
or  Judicial  statements  that  racial  Isolation 
In  the  schools  has  a  damaging  effect  on  the 
educational  opportunities  of  the  Negro 
pupils. 

In  1966,  for  example,  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  enacted  a  Racial  Imbalance  Act. 
Schools  with  more  than  50  per  cent  non- 
whites  were  required  to  file  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  board  a  plan  for  correcting 
the  condition. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  overlook 
the  role  of  the  courts  in  establishing  the 
rule  that  homogeneous  schools  must  be 
abandoned. 

The  de  facto  school -segregation  decision 
In  Hobson  v.  Hansen  explicitly  Instructed  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  board  of  education  to  sub- 
mit plans  for  the  reduction  of  Imbalance  In 
the  schools. 

By  clear  definition.  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright 
Included  social  class  along  with  race  as 
factors  of  concern.  For  the  first  time  a  court 
spoke  not  only  on  the  unconstitutionality  of 
racial  Imbalance  but  of  social  Imbalance  as 
well: 

"Racially  and  socially  homogeneous  schools 
damage  the  minds  and  spirit  of  all  children 
who  attend  them — the  Negro,  the  white,  the 
poor  and  the  affluent — and  block  the  attain- 
ment of  the  broader  goals  of  democratic 
education,  whether  the  segregation  occurs 
by  law  or  by  fact," 

Judge  Wright  overrode  the  conclusions  of 
at  least  eight  federal  courts  that  had  ruled 
consistently  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a 
board  of  education  to  eliminate  de  facto 
segregation,  provided  there  is  no  evidence 
suggesting  the  maintenance  of  de  jure 
segregation. 

The  sweeping  Wright  decision,  however, 
went  far  beyond  the  more  common  legisla- 
tive view  in  such  States  as  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  that  blacks  suffer  from  at- 
tendance in  predominantly  black  schools. 
The  Jurist  in  Hobson  v.  Hansen  added  social- 
class  homogeneity  as  a  factor  detrimental 
to  democratic  education.  In  addition,  he 
enunciated  the  opinion  that  all  children 
are  hurt  by  homogeneity.  In  all-white,  pre- 
dominantly affluent  schools,  therefore,  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  pupils  are  being 
damaged  for  about  the  same  reasons  that 
black  children  suffer  In  schools  peopled  by 
their  own  race. 

If  the  rule  requiring  Integration  by  social 
class  prevails,  every  public  school  in  the  na- 
tion is  subject  to  its  effect.  Even  predomi- 
nantly Negro  school  systems  like  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  unit  win  be  confronted  with  a 
redistribution  of  Its  pupils  along  social  lines, 
if  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Wright  opinion 
Is  observed.  In  the  nation's  capital,  with 
about  94  per  cent  Negro  public-school  en- 
rollment, more  than  10,000  secondary-school 
students  were  reassigned  In  one  year  to  bring 
about  better  social  balance  In  the  schools. 
Thus,  de  jure  integration  by  class  as  a  doc- 
trine is  already  in  partial  effect  In  at  least 
one  major  school  system. 

The  conclusion  that  socially  homogeneous 
schools  must  be  destroyed  rises  from  an  in- 
creasing stress  upon  the  theory  that  social 
class  determines  the  quality  of  education.  If 
the  only  way  to  improve  achievement  among 
lower-social-class  pupils  is  to  Integrate  them 
with  higher-Income  pupils,  a  vast  manlpu- 
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latlon  of  school  populations  Is  In  prospect. 
It  would  require  a  kind  of  despotlbm  the 
world  has  not  yet  experienced,  for  enforce- 
ment is  inevitable  where  the  people  do  not 
volunteer. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  freedom  can 
survive  when  government  seeks  to  control  the 
social  and  racial  dlspersement  of  the  people — 
speaking,  as  It  does  so,  the  line:  '"This  may 
hurt,  but  It  win  be  good  for  you." 

The  Judicial  movement  toward  full  devlop- 
ment  of  the  de  jure  Integration  doctrine  was 
accelerated  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  In  three  decisions  Issued  In  May.  1&68. 
These  are  the  Kent  County.  Va.,  the  Oould, 
Ark.,  and  the  Jackson  City,  Tenn..  opinions 
requiring  the  school  boards  In  these  com- 
munities to  abandon  their  freedom-of- choice 
plans  for  desegregating  their  schools. 

In  these  opinions,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared that,  in  States  where  the  schools  were 
previously  segregated  by  law,  school  boards 
must  assume  an  affirmative  responsibility  to 
disestablish  segregation. 

In  Jackson  City,  Tenn.,  for  example,  It  was 
not  enough  to  set  up  school  zones  on  the 
neighborhood  principle,  at  the  same  time  al- 
lowing pupils  to  choose  to  attend  schools  out- 
side those  zones  If  space  existed  In  them. 
Under  this  plan,  formerly  all-white  schools 
received  significant  numbers  of  black  stu- 
dents. Because,  however,  white  students  re- 
fused to  attend  or  to  elect  to  attend  all  Negro 
schools,  the  court  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
freedom-of-choice  plan.  The  presence  of  all- 
Negro  schools,  became  clear  evidence  of  In- 
tent to  preserve  segregation  as  It  existed 
before  1954. 

Not  only  must  the  Jackson  City  school 
authorities  by  the  force  of  law  require  white 
children  to  attend  formerly  all-Negro  schools, 
but  they  must  also  enforce  faculty  mixing 
by  arbitrary  assignment  of  personnel  on 
racial  lines. 

The  Supreme  Court's  disestablishment  doc- 
trine is  the  principle  of  de  jure  integration 
applied  to  those  States  in  which  segregation 
by  law  existed  prior  to  the  1954  Brown  deci- 
sions. This  position — quite  heavily  burdened 
with  patent  discrimination  against  a  group  of 
States — Is  after  all  only  one  step  removed 
from  a  decision  requiring  all  States  to  dis- 
establish segregation,  whether  this  occurs  by 
law  or  fact. 

De  jure  integration.  In  summary,  applies 
currently  In  those  States  and  In  those  school 
districts  where  the  local  legislative  bodies 
have  enacted  legislation  establishing  the  new 
doctrine.  It  applies  specifically  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  where  the  Wright  opinion  re- 
quired the  board  of  education  to  prepare 
plans  to  reduce  homogeneity  by  race  and 
social  class. 

Directly  and  unequivocally,  the  doctrine 
has  been  invoked  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  Its  disestablishment 
ruUng  applicable  to  Jurisdictions  formerly 
segregated  by  law.  As  has  been  said  here,  this 
step  Is  the  precursor  of  a  riUlng  requiring 
local  and  State  boards  of  education  to  dis- 
establish de  facto  segregation  as  wen. 

A     THREAT    TO     PUBLIC     EDUCATION 

The  most  damaging  aspect  of  the  de  jure 
movement  Is  that  Its  proponents  must  dis- 
credit predominantly  white  schools — of  which 
there  are  many  throughout  the  country — 
and  predominantly  black  schools,  whether 
they  exist  in  large  cities  like  New  York  or 
small  ones  like  Drew,  Miss.  Out  of  the  attack 
on  public  education  needed  to  establish  an 
enforced  abandonment  of  homogeneity  by 
race  or  class  has  come  a  threat  to  public  edu- 
cation that  promises  to  bring  down  the  walls 
of  this  primary  citadel  of  democracy. 

Hardly  a  school  system  anywhere  with 
racial  Imbalance  has  escaped  a  scathing  at- 
tack by  those  bent  on  achieving  a  mUlennlum 
through  the  simplistic  step  of  requiring  racial 
balancing  either  by  legislative  or  Judicial  ac- 
tion. Trace  the  aixtl-public-school  sentiment 
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In  recent  years  to  Its  source:  You  will  dis- 
cover— as  in  the  case  of  the  Washington,  DC. 
story — a  sequence  of  attack,  discredit,  weak- 
en; a  strategy  for  imposing  racial  and  social- 
class  mixing  through  the  winning  of  legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  support. 

The  danger  In  the  drive  for  legislative  and 
court  actions  to  make  integration  the  law  of 
the  land— here  meaning  the  artificial  man- 
agement of  persons  to  estabUsh  racial  and 
social-class  mixing— Is  the  imminent  destruc- 
tion of  confidence  In  public  education. 

As  important  as  the  hazard  to  public  edu- 
cation is  the  fact  that.  In  any  case,  de  jure 
Integration  does  not  work. 

The  policy  of  the  New  York  City  board  of 
education  requiring  racial  balance  produced 
overwhelmingly  negative  results.  It  left  a  trail 
of  school  disruptions,  protests,  boycotts  and 
sit-ins.  In  the  meantime,  whites  left  the 
schools  at  an  increasing  rate. 

In  1964,  an  official  study  group  stated: 
"No  act  of  the  board  of  education  from 
1958  through  1962  has  had  a  measurable 
effect  on  the  degree  of  school  segrega- 
tion. .  .  .  Not  a  single  elementary  or  Junior 
high  school  that  was  changing  toward  segre- 
gation by  virtue  of  residential  changes  and 
transfers  of  whites  Into  parochial  and  pri- 
vate schools  was  prevented  from  becoming 
segregated    by    board    action." 

Four  and  a  half  years  ago,  the  New  York 
City  board  of  education  paired  two  schools — 
one  mostly  white,  the  other  Negro.  The  prom- 
ise made  to  the  parents  was  that  a  race  ratio 
of  65  per  cent  whites  and  35  per  cent  blacks 
would  be  maintained  in  each  school.  Today — 
that  U,  In  early  1969— the  white  enrollments 
are  down  to  about  35  per  cent  In  each  of  the 
two  schools. 

The  Gould,  Ark.,  experience  Is  further 
proof  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  apply 
the  doctrine  of  de  jure  Integration.  The  com- 
munity paired  Its  two  small  schools  last 
autumn.  As  a  result,  all  but  50  of  250  white 
pupils  withdrew.  The  authorities  there  esti- 
mate that  In  the  coming  school  term  the 
white  enrollment  wUl  faU  to  no  more  than 
20  puDlls. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Is  an  example  of  very 
rapid  changes  In  race  ratios  over  a  period 
of  a  few  years.  From  1950  to  1967,  the  white 
school  membership  dropped  from  46,736  to 
11,784.  while  the  black  membership  Jumped 
from  47,980  to  139,364. 

Enrollment  figures  show  that  formerly  all- 
white  Washington.  DC,  public  schools  in- 
variably moved  to  75  per  cent  black  member- 
ship two  years  after  the  50  per  cent  point 
was  reached.  In  each  such  school,  the  black 
membership  quickly  moved  thereafter  to  99 
per  cent. 

The  new  and  Important  discovery  was  that 
when  a  formerly  all-white  school  approached 
30  per  cent  black  membership,  the  rate  of 
change  Increased.  Within  two  years,  the  black 
membership  reached  the  50  per  cent  point, 
from  which  it  moved  to  75  per  cent  within 
the  next  two  years.  The  Important  finding  is 
that  the  starting  point  for  rapid  white 
exodus  Is  30  per  cent. 

A  police  state  with  unlimited  enforce- 
ment power  will  be  needed  to  implement  In- 
tegration If  It  Is  required  by  law. 

It  Is  inviting  to  speculate  about  the  ulti- 
mate possibility  of  an  enforced  Integrated  so- 
ciety. The  next  step  may  be  to  set  up  quotas 
for  neighborhoods,  so  that  the  number  of 
poor  win  be  proportionate  to  their  total  nvim- 
ber  In  the  ccxnmunlty.  New  homes  funded  by 
federal  loans  may.  under  a  policy  of  social 
Integration,  be  sold  on  schedules  determined 
by  the  ratio  of  whites  and  blacks,  Jews  and 
non-Jews,  Protestants,  Catholics,  agnostics 
and  atheists  In  any  community. 

Out  of  the  Intervolutlons  from  which  the 
doctrine  of  de  jure  Integration  comes,  two 
findings  emerge  with  clarity : 

One  la  that  palpable  preservation  of  de  jure 
segregation  anywhere — whether  In  schools, 
employment  or  housing — Is  moraUy  wrong. 
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The  counterpart  of  this  principle  la  that  de 
jure  integration  Is  equally  questionable.' 

CREATING  "THE  HOMOGENIZED  CITIZEN" 

The  second  main  finding  resulting  from  an 
analysis  of  the  enforced  mixing  of  people  by 
race  and  class  is  that  what  Is  most  desired 
Is  the  "Integrated  man"'  made  up  of  propor- 
tionate parts  of  every  ethnic  group  and  of 
several  religious  and  cultural  components 
of  American  society.  The  homogenized  citizen 
thus  created  Is  a  dangerous  change  from  the 
historic  Individualism  which,  with  Its  sup- 
portive pluralism,  has  been  this  nation's  ma- 
jor source  of  streng^th. 

The  melding,  blending  process  inherent  In 
the  concept  of  de  jure  Integration  may  de- 
stroy the  dream  of  a  free  society.  A  develop- 
ment of  such  significance,  therefore,  deserves 
the  most  careful  study  and  evaluation. 


PEOPLE  BRUTALITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1968  Arlington  House,  publishers  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.,  issued  an  excellent  book, 
"Tlie  Lawbreakers,"  by  M.  Stanton 
Evans,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Moore,  jour- 
nalist and„  coordinator  of  the  50,000- 
member  Indianapolis  Antlcrlme  Crusade. 
Chapter  10  of  the  book  sought  to  demon- 
strate cases  of  violence  visited  upon  law 
enforcement  officers  and  was  appropri- 
ately entitled  "People  Brutality"  in  con- 
trast to  the  police  brutality  charge  which 
is  used  by  many  extremist  groups  today. 
Coupled  with  the  jjermissiveness  of  some 
of  our  judges  and  an  increasing  con- 
tempt for  authority,  the  danger  of  bodily 
injury  combines  to  make  the  lot  of  our 
guardians  of  the  law  an  unhappy  one 
Indeed,  it  was  pointed  out. 

To  make  matters  worse,  an  actual 
campaign  to  disable  policemen  might  well 
be  underway  in  protest  groups  in  vari- 
ous cities  if  the  article  "Protesters  Get 
Fighting  Manual,"  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  20  is  any  indication.  This 
booklet,  or  one  similar  to  it,  has  also 
turned  up  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  accord- 
ing to  the  press  of  that  city.  The  manual 
describes  various  means  of  incapacitat- 
ing the  police,  ranging  from  the  use  of 
rocks  and  bottles  to  methods  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Molotov  cocktails 
'and  pipebombs. 

To  the  average  law-abiding  citizen  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  hits  closer  to 
home  than  he  might  at  first  Imagine. 
The  shortage  of  policemen  In  some  areas 
will  not  be  remedied  if  present  condi- 
tions are  allowed  to  continue.  Unless 
citizen  support  and  encouragement  Is  not 
forthcoming,  potentially  qualified  appli- 
cants in  larger  numbers  will  simply  look 
to  other  fields  for  employment.  One  posi- 
tive step  is  to  make  sure  that  "people 
brutality"  violators  are  socked  with  the 
maximum  penalties  the  law  will  allow, 
and  the  verdicts  of  bleeding-heart  judges 
consistently  protested. 

I  insert  the  above-mentioned  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  20 
and  chapter  10  of  "The  Lawbreake>fi." 
by    M.   Stanton    Evans   and    Margaret 
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Moore  entitled  "People  Brutality"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  New  Yofk  Times,  Apr.  20.  1969] 

PxoTXSTZBS     On     ^OHTiNG     Manttal:     De- 

TEcnvBS  Stttdt  Bdoklet  on  How  To  Dis- 

ABU     POUCX 

A  summaxy  of  a  manual  Instructing  dem- 
onstrators In  the  t^icbnlques  and  tactics  of 
fighting  the  police  has  been  sent  to  New 
York's  3.000  detectl  'es  by  their  chief,  Fred- 
erick M.  Lussen,  ' 
guard." 

Chief  Lussen  said 


t3  put  the  detectives  on 

the  manual  was  being 
passed  among  menibers  of  several  protest 
groups  In  New  York  and  a  number  of  other 
cities  In  the  coun  ,ry.  But  he  would  not 
Identify  the  organizations  or  the  cities,  nor 
would  he  tell  how  the  police  obtained  a  copy. 
According  to  a  dep  irtmental  memorandum, 
the  four-page,  typewritten  summary  was  be- 
ing sent  to  detectl'es  so  that  they  might 
"have  complete  Infdrmatlon  with  reference 
to  persons  at  the  sc'nes  of  disorders." 

NO     POL  ;CT     CHANCE 


lo 


detec  tlves 


Chief  Lussen  said 
mary  of  the  manual 
worltad  irv  olvUlan  diothes 
change  In.  the  depai  tment 
uniformed  men  to  cpntrol 
possible. 

After    some 
policemen  had  been 
dllng  of  demonstrators 
partment     indicated 
personnel  would  be 
situations  only  whe^ 
not  available. 

The    department 
Events  Squad,  a  grc^up 
uniformed  men  to 
demonstrations  durli  g 

The    summary    of 
trlbuted   by   the   poll 
of  "Basic  Equipmen', 
Battles  with  the  Pigs 
Items  as  a  crash  heliiiet 
and  "heavy  duty  pick  et 

Optional  equlpmer  t 
mary  said.  Included 
school   bag,   attache 
"fake  make-up." 


for 

:tl 


part 


The   second    sectlob   of 
headed  "Supplies.  Orlinance 
It  consisted  of  a  delated 
nlques  and  devices 

One  paragraph  on 
ties  described  which 
first  targets,  what 
aim  for,  and  how  to 
ply  of  missiles. 

Another    part    of 
other  kinds  of 
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and  morally  Justify  their  lUegal  use  of  vio- 
lence .  .  .  such  acceptance  and  Justification 
arise  through  their  occupational  experience: 
and  .  .  .  ite  use  Is  functionally  related  to  the 
collective,  occupational,  as  weU  as  legal  ends 
of  the  police." 

The  spread  of  such  Ideas  may  be  noted  in 
the  increasing  number  of  complaints  regis- 
tered about  "brutality."  In  fiscal  year  1963, 
the  FBI  received  1376  such  complaints;  in 
1964.  1592  complaints:  and  In  1965,  1787  com- 
plaints. By  way  of  contrast,  from  January, 
1958  to  June,  1960,  there  were  only  1328  such 
allegations.  The  large  majority  of  these  are 
registered  by  Negroes  in  the  South;  but  many 
of  them  have  come  from  Northern  states  as 
well. 

It  is  obvious  that  policemen  are  as  liable 
to  human  frailties  as  anyone  else,  and  It 
would  therefore  be  surprising  if  some  police- 
men did  not  exceed  their  authority.  It  is  en- 
tirely fitting  that  close  watch  should  be 
maintained  to  insure  that  police  "brutality" 
does  not  occur  and  if  it  does  occur  that  cor- 
rective steps  are  taken. 

A  review  of  the  evidence  Indicates,  how- 
ever, that  the  balance  In  law  enforcement 
has  tipped  entirely  the  other  way.  Under  the 
Impact  of  "civil  disobedience,"  judicial  per- 
missiveness, and  political  Improvisation,  the 
officer  who  oversteps  his  limits  is  rapidly 
getting  lost  m  the  crowd  of  policemen  who 
are  themselves  being  knocked  about,  roughed 
up,  and  prevented  from  taking  proper  steps 
to  defend  themselves  and  their  communities. 
Consider,  for  example,  a  bizarre  case  which 
arose  early  in  1965.  Two  Chicago  policemen, 
wearing  civilian  clothes,  rushed  to  the  scene 
of  a  disturbance  and  found  a  man  armed 
with  a  broken  beer  bottle.  They  advanced 
on  him.  identified  themselves  as  policemen, 
and  ordered  him  to  drop  the  bottle.  His  reply 
was  "Come  and  get  it,  you cop- 
pers." When  one  officer  tried  to  get  the  bottle 
away  from  him.  the  suspect  Jabbed  it  in  the 
policeman's  face.  Ihe  officer  spent  23  days 
in  the  hospital. 

When  the  case  came  to  court.  Chicago 
Judge  George  Lelghton  released  the  assailant 
as  an  injured  party  well  within  his  rights. 
"The  right  to  resist  unlawful  arrest."  Lelgh- 
ton said,  "Is  a  phase  of  self-defense.  What  is 
a  citizen  to  do  when  he  is  approached  by  two 
officers  with  a  gun?"  What,  indeed?  Appar- 
ently, under  the  new  code  of  Judicial  leni- 
ence, he  Is  to  slash  them  across  the  face  with 
a  broken  beer  bottle. 

In  another  case,  a  group  of  young  toughs 
jumped  a  policeman,  knocked  him  down, 
kicked  him,  and  took  away  his  revolver.  When 
they  came  to  trial  on  charges  of  robbery  and 
aggravated  assault,  the  youths  pleaded  guilty. 
The  Judge,  however,  refused  to  accept  the 
plea.  He  said  the  suspects  were  not  in  fact 
violating  a  law  when  the  policeman  ap- 
proached them,  that  seizure  of  his  gun  could 
not  be  construed  as  robbery,  and  that  their 
attack  on  the  officer  was  not  really  an  assault. 
The  judge  placed  them  on  probation  for  the 
relatively  nUnor  charge  of  battery. 

Ironically  enough,  such  episodes  have 
themselves  been  converted  into  charges  of 
brutality  by  the  police.  Among  the  most 
famous  of  these  was  a  1964  case.  In  which  an 
off-duty  New  York  policeman  named  Thomas 
GllUgan  tried  to  apprehend  a  Negro  boy 
threatening  a  man  with  a  knife.  The  boy  at- 
tacked GUllgan,  cutting  his  right  arm;  as  he 
continued  to  attack,  GUllgan  shot  and  killed 
him.  A  grand  Jury — with  two  Negroes  serving 
on  it — examined  the  case  and  found  GllUgan 
Innocent  of  Improper  action.  One  of  the 
Negro  members  remarked:  "I  did  the  right 
thing  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the  Jury." 

This  incident  was  greeted  by  posters  saying 
"Wanted  for  Murder — GUllgan  the  Cop,"  and 
"When  Will  GUllgan  KUl  Again?"  Also  by 
picketing  of  GllUgan's  home  and  by  the  ac- 
cusation from  James  Parmer,  then  head  of 
CORE,  that  GUllgan  had  kUled  the  boy  in 
cold  blood.  The  patrolman  was  secretly  trans- 
ferred to  another  precinct. 
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In  still  another  such  encounter.  New  York 
patrolman  Sheldon  Llebowltz  tried  to  quiet  a 
man  acting  boisterously  on  a  street  corner. 
The  man  attacked  Llebowltz  with  a  knife, 
and  In  the  ensuing  struggle  got  hold  of  the 
policeman's  gun  and  wounded  him  with  it. 
Llebowltz  finally  regained  his  pistol,  shooting 
and  kiUlng  his  assailant. 

The  upshot  of  this  episode  was  a  rally  by 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  denounc- 
ing Llebowltz.  Life  magazine  reported  that 
"threats  and  abusive  phone  calls  flooded  Into 
Llebowltz's  hospital  room,  and  police  put  the 
hospital  under  special  surveillance  and 
placed  a  24-hour-a-day  guard  outside  the 
patrolman's  room.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
secretly  moved  to  another  hospital.  The  day 
after  the  shooting.  CORE  demonstrators 
marched  on  police  headquarters  chanting, 
'down  with  the  kUlers  In  blue'  and  'the  next 
cop's  bullet  may  be  yours.'  " 

Of  similar  kidney  was  the  furor  over  "po- 
lice brutality"  in  the  San  Francisco  student 
riots  of  1960.  According  to  partisans  of  the 
student  demonstrators,  the  police  set  upon 
and  beat  the  students  without  provocation. 
The  Washington  Post  alleged  that  "the  San 
Francisco  police  acted  with  altogether  need- 
less brutality,  turning  fire  hoses  on  students 
whose  protests  were  not  flagrantly  unruly." 
But  the  record  reveals  that,  despite  Intense 
provocation,  there  was  no  police  brutality  of 
any  sort,  and  that  the  students  inflicted  con- 
siderably more  damage  than  they  received. 
When  the  students  disregarded  a  police 
order  to  vacate  San  Francisco's  City  Hall 
where  they  were  staging  a  mass  sit-in  and 
creating  an  uproar  so  loud  the  courts  could 
not  conduct  their  business,  the  police  turned 
hoses  on  them,  then  slid,  lifted,  and  carried 
them  down  the  city  hall  steps  Into  waiting 
patrol  wagons.  The  simplest  way  of  flgurlng 
out  who  was  brutal  to  whom  in  this  trans- 
action is  to  tabulate  the  casualty  figures. 
According  to  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
eight  poUcemen  were  Injured  In  the  rioting, 
compared  to  foiu  students.  The  students 
themselves,  in  self-justifying  literature  got 
up  and  after  the  demonstrations,  estimated 
six  policemen  were  injured  as  opposed  to 
five  students. 

Subsequent  to  San  Francisco  uprising,  it 
was  revealed  that  one  purpose  of  such  dem- 
onstrations Is  to  provide  an  occasion  for 
"confrontations"  with  the  police,  from  which 
charges  of  "brutality"  can  be  spun  to  gain 
sjTnpathy  for  the  demonstrators.  Reporting 
on  the  1960  riots.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  disclosed 
that  Communist  leader  Archie  Brown,  who 
had  helped  spark  the  demonstrations,  re- 
hearsed at  a,  party  meeting  "how  the  party 
Intended  to  use  a  follow-up  campaign  with 
campus  students  as  the  target."  He  stated 
that  the  party  "planned  to  emphasize  'police 
brutality'  as  a  rallying  cry  to  attract  the 
sympathy  of  student  groups  .  .  ." 

Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  describing  tactics  of 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  quotes  one 
leader  of  this  group  as  saying:  "If  the  cops 
allow  you  to  speak,  then  afterward  try  to 
get  the  kids  to  follow  you  out  into  the  center 
of  Broadway  and  stop  traffic.  This  will  force 
the  cops  to  come  after  you,  and  we  will  have 
a  confrontation."  In  another  demonstration 
in  New  York  City,  Luce  adds: 

"I  was  one  of  two  people  In  charge  .  .  . 
and,  after  seeing  the  huge  squad  of  police 
officers  In  the  square.  I  agreed  to  their  sug- 
gestion that  we  move  our  300  demonstrators 
to  the  United  Nations  under  police  supervi- 
sion. As  we  started  east  on  47th  Street,  some 
of  the  Progressive  Labor  members,  who  had 
given  us  orders  to  create  an  incident  the 
weeks  before,  came  screaming  up  to  me  and 
demanded  that  we  turn  back  and  stay  In 
Times  Square  to  'fight  It  out  with  the  cops.' 
When  I  refused,  some  of  them  began  to  try 
to  turn  the  marchers  back,  and  en  route  to 
the  U.N..  47  demonstrators  were  arrested." 
SlmllEU'  plans  were  revealed  concerning  the 
1965  Viet  Nam  demonstrations  In  Berkeley. 
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U.S.  News  gave  this  summary  of  the  demon- 
strators' actions: 

"In  preparation  for  trouble,  students 
formed  a  Police  Brutality  Committee.'  It  be- 
gan grinding  out  propaganda  before  the  first 
arrest,  and  students  were  primed  to  start 
chanting  'bruUUty'  as  soon  as  the  police  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  Students  were  also  in- 
structed to  go  to  the  university  hospital  and 
report  injuries  .  .  .  Students  and  sympathizers 
overlooked  no  chance  to  raise  the  'brutality' 
cry  .  .  .  During  the  rioting,  pwllce  said,  a 
Berkeley  radio  commentator  helped  the  'bru- 
tality' theme  along  by  slapping  the  wall  with 
his  hand  near  the  microphone  and  describing 
the  noise  as  'blows'  raining  down  on  stu- 
dents." 

Also  of  interest  In  this  respect  are  the 
figures  assembled  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  to  which  such  charges  are  ad- 
dressed and  which  has  the  responsibility  for 
looking  into  them.  The  figures  reveal  that, 
of  the  more  than  1,700  complaints  of  "brutal- 
ity" received  by  the  FBI  in  1964,  a  toUl  of 
47  were  presented  to  grand  juries  lor  action 
under  Federal  law  making  it  a  violation  for 
police  to  deprive  someone  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights.  Of  these,  five  cases  resulted  In 
conviction.  The  vast  majority  of  complaints 
concern  "verbal  brutality,"  hard  looks,  "tone 
of  voice,"  and  so  forth. 

All  states  and  major  cities  have  provisions 
and  procedures  lor  checking  such  complaints 
and  for  dealing  with  officers  who  are  out  of 
Une.  A  spot  check  in  mld-1965  found  289  such 
complaints  had  been  received  in  Chicago,  of 
which  281  were  determined  to  be  without 
substantial  basis;  In  Los  Angeles,  242  out  of 
314  complaints  were  not  sustained;  In  New 
York,  194  out  of  231  cases  failed  to  vindicate 
the  charges  brought  against  the  policemen. 

A  Los  Angeles  police  official  says:  "Most  of 
the  complaints  are  of  a  pretty  minor  nature, 
such  as  discourtesy  or  handcuffs  put  on  too 
tightly.  It  has  come  out  many  times  that 
there  Isn't  any  physical  brutality.  It's  verbal 
brutality.  Some  even  say:  'I'm  not  complain- 
ing about  the  ticket  or  what  the  officer  said. 
It  is  the  way  he  said  It,  his  tone  of  voice."  " 
A  Chicago  official  adds  that  "some  people 
seem  to  think  they  have  a  right  to  resist  ar- 
rest at  all  times.  So  a  degree  of  force  has  to 
be  used  to  bring  them  to  the  station." 

What  is  often  alleged  as  brutality.  In  fact. 
Is  anything  the  arrestee  doesn't  like  concern- 
ing his  arrest.  U.S.  News  notes  that  the  Berke- 
ley demonstrators  used  "brutality"  to  de- 
scribe "the  stench  of  the  crowded  buses  that 
took  them  to  Jail.  Placing  of  two  intractable 
students  In  Isolation  cells  also  was  held  to 
be  'brutal.' " 

Official  comments  on  the  Inhibiting  effects 
of  the  anti-brutality  campaign  were  obtained 
by  the  authors  In  a  survey  of  police  officials 
from  communities  of  varying  sizes  all  over 
the  nation.  These  officials  were  asked:  "Are 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  such  as 
the  Mallory  decision,  hampering  the  work  of 
the  police  in  your  city?"  The  answers,  except- 
ing those  of  two  men  who  said  they  did  not 
feel  free  to  comment,  were  overwhelmingly 
in  the  affirmative.  Representative  replies  In- 
clude: 

From  Kansas  City,  Kansas:  "Yes,  some  of 
the  officers  are  afraid  to  do  their  duty  because 
of  possible  repercussions.  Many  think  a  search 
warrant  cannot  be  obtained  until  too  late." 

From  Tucson.  Arizona:  "Recent  precedent- 
setting  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  have 
of  course  had  a  direct  effect  on  police  opera- 
tions throughout  the  country.  In  more  re- 
cent months  the  decisions  have  changed  po- 
lice practices  In  investigation.  Interrogation 
and  search  procedures.  While  the  decisions  In 
themselves  have  been  somewhat  restrictive, 
they  have  also  brought  about  a  retraining 
of  police  officers  across  the  nation  which  has 
resulted  in  police  agencies  all  following  the 
same  rules  of  evidence  and  interrogation." 

Prom  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania:  "The 
Mallory  rule  has  not  been  applied  to  state 
cases  by   the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court. 
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If  it  were  it  would  eliminate  Incriminating 
statements  In  all  but  a  few  cases.  Would 
make  successful  prosecution  virtually  impos- 
sible In  a  great  number  of  trials."  ' 

Moreover,  with  the  'constitutional  rights" 
of  the  criminal  affirmed,  our  jurisconsults 
have  moved  to  Impose  severe  penalties  on 
police  officers  who  assertedly  violate  them. 
As  one  lawyer  puts  it:  "An  officer  who  makes 
an  illegal  arrest  or  search  and  seizure  which 
violates  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  per- 
son arrested  must  steel  himself  to  a  greater 
hazard  of  civil  suit  for  damages,  for  It  is 
now  the  law  that  a  state  officer  who  violates 
the  constitutional  or  civil  rights  of  the  per- 
son against  whom  his  action  is  directed  can 
be  sued  personally  for  damages  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  regardless  of  any  right  which 
the  victim  may  have  to  sue  In  the  state 
courts." 

The  Impact  of  these  and  other  rulings  on 
policemen  required  to  arrest,  book,  and  In- 
terrogate suspects  may  easily  be  Imagined. 
An  occasional  tough  and  Ingenious  officer  can 
devise  means  for  getting  his  job  done  with- 
out finding  himself  faced  down  by  some 
Junkie  or  hooker  waxing  eloquent  about 
"constitutional  rights";  but  the  majority  are 
naturally  Inhibited  from  moving  against 
even  the  most  likely  and  obvious  suspects  by 
the  legalistic  barbed  wire  the  courts  have 
draped  over  law  enforcement. 

A  startling  example  of  the  difficulties  un- 
der which  police  now  labor  Is  the  story  told 
by  a  New  York  patrolman  who.  off-duty,  was 
confronted  by  a  knlfe-wleldlng  hoodlum.  A 
uniformed  officer  standing  by  flatly  refused 
to  do  anything  to  help  his  colleague  until 
the  potential  victim  of  the  attack  insisted 
at  length.  "This  guy  is  standing  there  with 
a  knife  on  me,"  says  the  off-duty  patrol- 
man, "and  the  cop  becomes  a  spectator  .  .  ." 
When  the  assailant  was  at  last  disarmed  and 
brought  In.  cooperation  at  a  higher  level  was 
scarcely  better. 

The  officer  who  had  been  attacked 
says:  ".  .  .  then  I  get  to  the  station  house 
and  the  lieutenant  down  there  wants  to 
know  what  I'm  doing.  He  wants  to  know 
If  the  guy  actuaUy  hurt  anyone  or  not.  He 
knows  I  put  my  resignation  papers  in  last 
week  and  that  I'm  leaving  soon  and  so  he 
says  to  me,  'Look,  you're  leaving  anyway,  so 
why  bother  about  It?"  Here  this  guy  has  just 
tried  to  knife  someone — tried  to  knife  me — 
and  this  guy,  a  lieutenant.  Is  telling  me  not- 
to  bother." 

A  New  York  detective  sergeant  tells  an 
equally  appalling  story.  "A  woman  OD'd 
(collapsed  from  an  overdose  of  drugs]  on 
Broadway."  he  relates,  "and  there's  a  guy 
there  who  is  buUt  like  a  clgaret  machine 
and  he  has  six  cops  at  bay,  just  standing 

1  Other  comments  In  similar  vein  Include : 
Louis  M.  Kulpa.  Chief  of  Police.  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia:  "Yes.  because  It  makes  the 
police  officers  more  cautious  in  making  ar- 
rests and  they  hesitate  more  and  back  off 
some."  Police  Chief,  City  of  Reno,  Nevada: 
"Yes,  to  protect  the  rights  of  criminals  in 
relation  to  regard  for  the  rights  of  victims. 
The  armed  robber  doesn't  have  to  advise  his 
victim  that  he  has  the  right  to  summon  po- 
lice prior  to  robbery,  ef  al.  .  .  ."  Chief  of 
Police,  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana:  "Yes,  to 
some  degree,  in  that  some  cases  are  dropped 
due  to  Insufficient  evidence  caused  by  the 
officer's  hands  being  tied  legally."  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  Chief  of  Police:  "Yes,  they  are  causing 
a  crisis  in  law  enforcement."  Minneapolis. 
Minnesota.  Chief  of  Police:  "Yes.  It  takes 
more  man-power  on  each  case;  we  have  to 
prepare  them  fast  and  get  charges  placed 
more  rapidly."  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 
Chief  of  Police:  "Recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions have  caused  this  department  to  step 
up  the  training  program  of  constitutional 
law.  These  decisions  have  caused  a  lowering 
of  morale  for  all  law  enforcement  officers. 
People  do  not  readily  accept  rapid  and  severe 
changes." 
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listening  to  him  swear  at  them  There's  a 
crowd  and  the  cops  are  afraid  to  do  anything, 
even  question  him.  because  he's  yelling 
about  brutality  and  swearing  at  them  and 
the  crowd  is  watching  and  he  feels  like  a 
great  man  because  everyone's  seeing  him 
abuse  those  six  cops  who  are  afraid  to  go 
near  him.  .  .  .  Maybe  he  gave  her  the  OD. 
Maybe  he  killed  her.  And  the  cops  didn't 
even  know  his  name.  They  wouldn't  even 
talk  to  him. 

"...  I  can  tell  you  that  now  that  he's 
told  six  cops  where  to  go  in  pubUc  and  got 
away  with  it.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  next  lone 
cop  who  •sees  him  making  a  disturbance 
and  tries  to  stop  him.  The  cop'U  get 
killed  .  .  .  the  Important  thing  Is  that  those 
cops  weren't  afraid  of  him — they  were  big 
enough  to  eat  him  up — they  were  afraid  of 
the  crowd,  of  someone  who  might  accuse 
them  of  brutality  and  get  them  kicked  off 
the  force." 

Current  statistics  show  that  American 
policemen  today  are  being  killed  and  Injured 
in  record  numbers.  The  FBI  reveals  that  In 
1964  "the  number  of  law  enforcement  officers 
murdered  in  the  line  of  duty  reached  a  new 
high  with  57  killings  reported  by  local  and 
state  agencies.  These  deaths  bring  the  total 
of  such  murders  to  225  for  the  five-year 
period  1960-64."  In  New  York  City  alone 
seven  policemen  were  killed  and  1.602  were 
injured  in  the  line  of  duty  in  1964.  The 
total  number  of  assaults  on  poUcemen.  both 
on  and  off  duty,  came  to  a  whopping  2.493. 
The  recommended  corrective  for  alleged 
police  brutality  Is  a  further  restraint  on  the 
police — a  "civilian  review  board."  Law-en- 
forcement officials  fear  this  device  would  be 
loaded  in  favor  of  minority  or  other  interest 
groups,  to  Impose  still  more  Impediments  to 
effective  police  performance.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
says  such  boards  would  necessarily  have  po- 
litical overtones  and  that  "these  panels 
would  consist  of  appointed  individuals  who 
are  .  .  .  inexperienced  and  luiinformed  in 
law  enforcement  and  poUce  administration. 
This  drive  for  external  boards  Is  an  ill-ad- 
vised maneuver." 

Los   Angeles  Police   Chief  Parker  said   of 
the  review  board  Idea: 

"If  they  get  one  in  Los  Angeles,  then  I 
will  walk  out.  I  would  not  share  my  ad- 
ministration of  this  department  with  a 
group  of  persons  who  are  selected  primarily 
from  minority  elements — many  of  them 
demagogues  with  axes  to  grind.  When  they 
have  control  over  the  force  without  any 
regard  to  responsibility  for  its  performance, 
that's  time  for  someone  else  to  take  over." 
Chicago's  O.  W.  Wilson  expressed  the  same 
opinion.  A  review  board  in  his  city,  he  said, 
"would  destroy  discipline  In  the  Chicago  po- 
lice department.  ...  If  we  have  a  civilian- 
review  board,  that  board  creates  a  situation 
where  I.  as  the  head  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, am  confronted  by  an  adversary  group 
which  the  entire  department  will  tend  to 
unite  against.  Therefore.  If  we  had  a  civilian - 
review  board,  my  discipline  would  be  less 
effective  than  It  is  today."  =         _ 


=  Former  New  York  Police  Commissioner 
Vincent  Broderlck  comments  that  "it  is  vital 
when  the  police  officer's  action  Is  reviewed  It 
be  reviewed  by  one  who  has  a  capacity  to 
evaluate  the  propriety  of  the  action  in  terms 
of  the  police  crisis  In  which  it  was  taken  and 
who.  at  the  same  time,  has  a  disciplinary  re- 
sponslbUlty  which  extends  not  only  to  the 
propriety  of  the  action  but  also  to  Its  com- 
plement, the  propriety  in  the  same  situation 
of  the  officer's  having  failed  to  take  action." 

FBI  Chief  Hoover  likevrlse  comments  that 
the  review  board  concept  "undermines  the 
morale  and  saps  the  efficiency"  of  the  police. 
"They  deter  officers  in  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  for  fear  of  having 
charges  placed  against  them  which  would  be 
judged  by  Individuals  wholly  unfamiliar  with 
police  work." 


9816 


letln  of  the  Society 
gators,   writes  that 


Thomas  P.  Coon,  #dltor  of  the  official  btil- 


of  Professional  Investl- 
orhere  the  review-board 
Idea  Is  accepted,  police  morale  "will  take  off 
upon  a  toboggan  of  <le8cent."  Coon  adds  that 
"the  man  In  the  fle|d  would  not  be  human 
If  he  did  not  avoid  Icertaln  ticklish  law  en- 


forcement   Incidents 


the  composition  and  persuasions  of  the 
board."  Coon  quotes  the  1953  opinion  of  the 
New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union  that  discipli- 
nary functions  "are  i  )est  exercised  within  the 
department  itself  raper  than  Imposed  by  an 
outside  agency." 

When  he  ran  for  jhls  office  In  the  fall  of 
1965,  New  York  Major  John  Lindsay  prom- 
ised Institution  of  a  "review  board"  In  the 
Empire  City.  When  the  board  was  launched. 
It  fulflUed  the  worst  fears  of  Its  opponents. 
The  membership  wis  heavily  loaded  with 
representatives  of  "civil  liberties"  and  other 
protesting  groups,  clilef  among  them  being 
board  chairman  Algernon  D.  Black,  a  veteran 
"civil  liberties"  act  vlst.  John  J.  Cassese, 
president  of  the  Patiolmens  Benevolent  As- 
sociation, commente<l,  "they  couldn't  be  Im- 
partial If  flj^y  want(d  to.  You  can  see  that 
by  tfte  board's  comf  osition." 

~  "  '       the  Lindsay  Investiture 

ows.   Three  of  the  de- 


Police  morale  after 
plummeted  to  new 


partment's  top  officials  were  bounced  In 
moves  which  had  as  their  barely-veiled 
motive  an  obvious  a  jpeal  to  New  York  mi- 
nority-group voting  t  Iocs,  and  more  than  700 
patrolmen  turned  In  their  badges  during  the 
first  six  months  of  19  56.  The  resignation  rate 
was  triple  that  of  the  prevloiw  year.  In  the 
1966  elections.  New  York  citizens  had  a 
chance  to  sit  In  judgment  on  all  this.  In  a 


referendum   on    the 


they  voted  by  a  margin  of  almost  two- to-one 


to  cashier  the  whole 


arrangement. 


Confronted  by  dantfer  to  life  and  limb,  Ju- 
dicial   hindrance,    aqd    a    growing    tide    of 


public  abuse,   police 


are  finding  it  hard  to 


recruit  new  memberi  Almost  every  city,  in 


addition  to  its  other 


forcement,  could  use  iiore  and  better- trained 
policemen."  These  ar«  becoming  exceedingly 
hard  to  find. 

Washington,  D.C.  plollce  found  themselves 


in  mid- 1965  with  144 


astonl  shlng 


tl  e 


tte 


'  It  Is  rather 
with   so  much   crime 
confronting   them 
forced   to  spend   an 
time  running  errands 
authors,    checking 
home  city  of  Indlana^li 
representative  month, 
some  20,000  runs  to 
as  lost  dogs,  chlldreii 
escaped  Mynah   birds, 
woman  Into  a  cab, 
pared    to   this 
service  runs,  the  police 
or  so  calls  a  month 

The  strain  on  pollc^ 
only  indirectly  related 
derstood  by  the  cltlzei^ 
leged  monsters  in  « 
stance.  In  a  single  m^nth 
police  conducted  171 
celved  more  than  1 
pal  dog  kennels,  and 
1.000  dogs  a  month 
dltlon    police   in    ever* 
with  the  massive  proplem 
Indianapolis  police 
arrests  In  the  flrst  half 


deal 


ai^d 
staggenng 


for 


.000 


mide 


taking   cognizance   of 


Lindsay   review    board. 


difficulties  In  law  en- 


vacancies  on  the  force. 


and  sent  recruiters  around  the  country  to  try 
to  get  men  to  join  up.  Former  Police  Com- 
missioner Thomas  J.  3ibbon  of  Philadelphia 
observed:  "Back  In 
examination  for  police  recruits  under  my 
command  .  .  .  We  wou  nd  up  with  about  2,000 
applicants  to  draw  from.  We  hired  almost 
1.000  .  .  .  But  by  1960  things  have  changed 
The  simple  truth  ii  that  hardly  anyone 
wants  to  be  a  pollcen  an.  In  my  city  It's  got 


to  discover  that, 
and   general  anarchy 
"brutal"   police   are 
Inordinate   amount  of 
for  the  citizenry.  The 
statistics    for    their 
8,  found  that  in  a 
the  police  had  to  make 
with  such  matters 
falling  out  of  trees, 
getting  a  300-pound 
rescuing  cats.  Com- 
burden   of  minor 
answer  "only"  3,000 
major  crimes, 
resources  by  matters 
to  crime  Is  seldom  un- 
who  call  on  these  al- 
concelvable  clrcum- 
the  Indianapolis 
log  Investigations,  re- 
dogs  at  the  munici- 
destroyed  more  than 
tl^oughout  1965.  In  ad- 
clty    must    contend 
of  traffic  safety, 
some  51,657  traffic 
lof  1965. 
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so  bad  that  we  now  have  a  new  plan — instead 
of  giving  one  exam  for  four  or  five  thousand 
men  each  year,  we  give  the  test  a  couple  of 
times  a  week  for  Just  a  handful."  Police  offi- 
cial Joseph  Martin  of  New  York  City  sums 
It  up  when  he  says:  "I  don't  know  why  any- 
one would  want  to  be  a  cop  today," 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  McKELDIN 
ADDRESSES  CHIZUK  AMUNO 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OP    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  FEIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  part  of  America's  present  problems 
at  home  can  be  traced  to  a  loss  of  faith 
in  ourselves  and  in  our  future.  This  was 
eloquently  discussed  in  a  recent  speech 
by  the  Honorable  Theodore  R.  McKeldin, 
former  Governor  of  Maryland  and  for- 
mer mayor  of  Baltimore.  Addressing  the 
Chizuk  Amuno  congregation  at  its  sab- 
bath eve  service  on  April  11,  1969,  Gov- 
ernor McKeldin  explored  the  possible 
reasons  for  the  present  state  of  American 
society  and  showed  why  it  is  so  necessary 
for  Americans  to  band  together  behind 
our  new  President  to  help  him  in  his  im- 
portant work. 

Sharing  the  platform  that  night  with 
Grovemor  McKeldin  was  the  congrega- 
tion's rabbi.  Rabbi  Israel  M.  Goldman,  a 
distinguished  member,  not  only  of  Mary- 
land's clergy,  but  a  civic-minded  and  so- 
cially responsive  leader;  also,  the  assist- 
ant rabbi.  Rabbi  Donald  Grain  and 
Cantor  Abraham  Salkow.  Two  leading 
laymen  of  the  community,  Solomon 
Rogers  and  Joseph  Davidson,  were  also 
on  the  dais  representing  the  Chizuk 
Amuno  board  of  trustees. 

I  include  the  text  of  Gtovemor  Mc- 
Keldln's  address  in  the  Record  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  thinking  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can on  a  topic  of  profound  importance  to 
all  Americans: 

Address  op  Theodore  R.  McKeldin  to  Chizitk 
Amuno  Conokeoation,  Baltimore,  April  11, 
1969 

Every  observer  of  contemporary  political 
affairs,  whether  he  Is  an  official,  a  newspaper 
coUunnlst,  a  professional  historian,  or  what 
not,  agrees  that  the  American  people  today 
are  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  uncertainty 
hardly  paralleled  in  our  history,  unless  it 
was  In  the  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
Civil  War. 

Indeed,  In  some  ways  the  confusion  is 
even  worse  confounded  today.  In  1860  there 
was  one  question  that  overshadowed  and  ob- 
scured everything  else,  the  question  of  slav- 
ery. Today,  the  war  in  Vietnam  may  take 
precedence  of  every  other  issue,  but  it  Is  not 
much  ahead.  The  unrest  of  the  black  minor- 
ity is  not  far  behind  It.  The  deplorable  state 
of  the  cities  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
race  problem,  and  little,  if  at  all,  behind  it 
either  In  importance  or  in  difficulty.  Infla- 
tion is  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  race  question, 
for  when  the  dollar  loses  value  every  human 
being  in  the  country  is  directly  affected.  Pl- 
naUy,  inflation  of  the  dollar  is  not  much 
more  threatening  than  the  Inflation  of  our 
educational  system,  due  In  part  to  the  papu- 
lation explosion,  and  in  part  to  the  migration 
of  rural  dwellers  into  the  cities,  which,  in 
txim,  is  partly  due  to  the  mechanization  of 
such  industries  as  agriculture  and  mining. 

I  am  not  here  to  offer  a  solution  of  any 
of  these  problems,  but  I  am  here  to  suggest 
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that  this  is  the  time  of  all  times  for  every 
American  who  loves  his  country  to  think  so- 
berly and  carefully  of  the  difficulties  that 
beset  us,  to  set  aside  partisan  prejudice  and 
private  interest,  and  to  think  only  of  Amer- 
ica, and  how  the  American  idea  is  to  be  pre- 
served and  Justified  in  the  eyes,  first,  of  our 
own  young  people,  and  then  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  are  committed  to  that.  We  were  com- 
mitted In  1776  when  we,  "appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
of  our  intentions,"  started  an  experiment  in 
government  without  exact  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  "a  nation  conceived  In 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal."  The  men  of  1787 
did  not  know  that  It  would  work.  We  know 
now  that  It  did  work,  to  a  limited  extent.  It 
converted  a  small,  weak,  poor  nation  into  one 
Immeasurably  great,  powerful,  and  rich,  but 
how  much  longer  It  will  work  we  do  not  know, 
any  more  than  the  men  of  1787  knew,  be- 
cause present-day  conditions  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

But  we  do  know  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  make 
it  work.  All  our  material  prosperity  is  inci- 
dental. Our  true  heritage,  our  real  inheritance 
from  our  forefathers.  Is  an  obligation  to  prove 
to  all  the  world  that  free  men  can  govern 
themselves  better  than  any  king  can  govern 
them,  and  that  a  nation  of  freedom,  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  of  equal  Justice  under 
law,  far  from  being  a  menace  to  other  na- 
tions, is  their  Isest  guarantee  of  security  and 
peace. 

We  have  not  done  It  yet.  and  if  we  fall, 
"the  last  best  hope  of  earth"  will  be  extin- 
guished, and  we  of  this  generation  will  be 
proved  unworthy  of  our  ancestry.  We  must 
not  fall.  We  cannot  fall.  Yet  If  we  are  to 
succeed,  we  must  suppress  the  natural  human 
instinct  to  seek  every  man  his  own  interest, 
with  small  attention  to  his  neighbor. 

We  have  committed  the  direction  of  affairs, 
by  a  lawful  and  orderly  process,  to  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  he  Is  entitled  to  the  loyal 
support  of  every  American,  Democrat  or 
Republican,  black  or  white,  conservative  or 
liberal,  male  or  female. 

Nor  Is  the  duty  of  upholding  the  hands  of 
the  President  simply  an  obligation  laid  upon 
us  by  the  law  of  the  land.  It  Is  also  a  matter 
of  the  most  stringent  expediency.  We  are  all 
embarked  on  the  Ship  of  State,  and  on  the 
sltill  and  steadiness  of  the  man  at  the  helm 
all  our  destinies  depend.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  remain  inert  and  Inactive. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  the  watch  on  duty, 
and  we  should  be  faithless  Indeed  If  we 
failed  to  warn  him  the  Instant  we  descry 
breakers  ahead.  It  means  merely  that  there 
must  be  no  mutiny,  no  suggestion  of  an  at- 
tempt to  snatch  command  from  the  man  to 
whom  it  has  been  lawfully  Intrusted. 

A  hall  from  the  lookout  Is  no  mutiny,  and 
the  louder  and  clearer  It  Is,  the  better,  for  as 
it  is  loud  and  clear,  so  It  Is  certain  to  be 
heard  and  understood.  But  a  challenge  of  the 
captain's  authority  is  mutiny  and  cannot  be 
tolerated.  Freedom  of  speech  is  indispensable 
to  the  safety  of  any  democracy,  but  mere 
vituperation  Is  not  use.  It  Is  abuse  of  free 
speech,  and  a  danger  to  the  nation. 

When  the  President  himself  suggested 
that  we  lower  our  voices,  what  he  had  in 
mind  without  doubt  was  the  danger  that 
Insensate  clamor  might  deafen  him  to  a 
genuine  shout  of  warning.  It  is  a  well- 
grounded  fear,  for  we  are  In  uncharted  and 
dangerous  waters.  His  chief  adviser  for  na- 
tional security.  Dr.  Kissinger,  In  a  maga- 
zine article  a  few  months  before  his  ap- 
pointment, pointed  out  that  since  the  sec- 
ond World  War  all  the  old  rules  of  diplomacy 
have  gone  by  the  board,  and  we  are  having 
to  work  out  new  rules  by  the  dangeroiis  and 
expensive  method  of  trial  and  error.  Re- 
peatedly, in  recent  years,  we  have  come 
dangerously  close  to  shipwreck  because  there 
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were  unmarked  rocks  and  shoals  where  we 
had  expected  to  find  deep  water. 

In  this  situation  I  find  no  small  satisfac- 
tion m  the  reflection  that  the  man  now  at 
the  helm  got  his  training  under  one  of  the 
shrewdest,  most  careful  political  navigators 
In  our  history,  the  late,  great  Elsenhower. 
It  is  no  derogation  of  President  Nixon's  own 
qualities  to  say  that  any  man  who  watched 
Elsenhower  at  close  range  for  eight  full 
years  will  never  plunge  into  any  heedless 
and  reckless  adventure,  not  knowing  exactly 
where  he  is  or  what  lies  ahead. 

It  is  a  quality  of  high  importance  in  a 
period  of  such  turbulence  as  that  through 
which  we  are  now  passing.  When  you  stop 
to  consider  it,  what  have  we  actually  lost 
that  makes  these  such  distressful  days?  Not 
money — we  are  richer  than  ever  before.  Not 
men — we  are  worried  by  the  population  ex- 
plosion. Not  power — the  whole  world  quakes 
under  the  tread  of  our  legions.  What  then? 
The  answer,  in  a  word,  is  faith,  faith  In 
ourselves,  faith  In  o\ir  future,  faith  In  the 
doctrine  expounded  In  the  Declaration  and 
the  Constitution,  faith  In  what  Theodore 
Roosevelt  called  the  "old  moralities."  and  I 
fear,  faith  In  that  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  to  whom  our  fathers  appealed  with 
utter  confidence. 

But  faith  is  no  material  thing,  bought 
and  sold  by  traders  in  the  marketplace, 
nothing  designed  by  learned  scientists  and 
fabricated  by  skilled  artisans  In  our  mighty 
industrial  system.  Faith  is  one  of  those  "im- 
ponderables'* that  Bismarck  said  is  often 
more  important  than  either  money  or  mili- 
tary power.  Faith  is  engendered  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  individual  man  or  woman, 
and  It  is  kindled  largely  by  an  act  of  will 
on  the  part  of  the  believer. 

All  of  us  say  that  we  believe  In  the 
American  ideal  of  self-government  by  free 
men,  but  we  demonstrate  little  faith  In  It 
when  any  blast  of  misfortune — or  the  mere 
threat  of  misfortune  that  may  overtake  us— 
can  throw  us  Into  fear  and  trembling.  Into 
such  despondence  as  pervades  the  nation 
today.  How  far  have  we  fallen  from  the 
magnificent  faith  of  the  Patriarch  Job  who, 
in  the  midst  of  present,  not  merely  threat- 
ened woes,  could  yet  cry  out.  "Though  he  slay 
me.  yet  will  I  trust  him." 

He  meant  that  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  to  whom  pur  forefathers  appealed 
wrlth  utter  confidence.  They  appealed  In  our 
name,  and  in  the  rectitude  of  their  inten- 
tions they  set  up  the  system  under  which 
we  have  lived  and  prospered  to  this  day. 
That  system  Intrusts  the  executive  powers 
to  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  give  President  Nixon  the  assurance 
that  he  has  a  stout-hearted  nation  behind 
him  ready  to  lend  him  its  strength  in  the 
discharge  of  his  great  office.  For  with  the 
gift  of  such  faith  a  smaller  man  than  he 
could,  as  Is  written  in  Scripture,  remove 
mountains. 


INCREASE  TIMBER  SUPPLIES  TO 
HELP  MEET  OUR  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  GOALS 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
overwhelmingly  passed  by  the  Congress, 
established  a  national  goal  of  26  million* 
new  and  rehabilitated  housing  units  in 
the  next  decade.  Congress  took  this  step 
to  stimulate  the  homebuilding  industry 
of  America  to  meet  the  national  hous- 
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Ing  need.  There  was  no  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  many  of  us  that  fulfillment  of 
this  goal  would  require  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  homebuilding  techniques 
and  cE^acities.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  persuaded  that  innovation  and  in- 
genuity In  the  face  of  a  major  challenge 
could  overcome  the  difiQculties  that  were 
anticipated. 

Regrettably,  our  hopes  have  been  dark- 
ened by  the  mounting  shortage  of  soft- 
wood lumber  and  plywood,  essential  in- 
gredients for  the  realization  of  our  hous- 
ing goals.  Indeed,  the  sudden  sharp  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  both  softwood 
lumber  and  plywood  in  recent  months 
aroused  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many 
homebuilders  and  Members  of  Congress 
whether  manufacturers  were  not  earn- 
ing extraordinary  profits  from  the  prom- 
ise of  an  unprecedented  housing  boom. 

In  March,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  on  which  I  serve,  under- 
took to  investigate  the  relationship  be- 
tween softwood  lumber  demand,  supply, 
and  prices.  Extensive  committee  inquiry 
satisfied  me  that  the  basic  deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  lumber  and  plywood  and 
the  consequent  high  prices  can  be  traced 
to  the  restricted  timber  supply.  Unless 
there  is  adequate  raw  mateiial  for  the 
processing  industries,  there  must  inevi- 
tably be  a  product  shortage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  public  and  private 
witnesses  told  the  committee  that  54 
percent  of  the  national  softwood  timber 
inventory  stands  on  lands  designated  as 
commercial  forest  lands  which  are  imder 
the  management  of  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  An 
additional  6  percent  is  on  forest  lands 
under  commercial  management  jurisdic- 
tions of  other  Federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affaiis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  various 
military  departments  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  forest  industry  directly  controls 
only  17  percent  of  the  softwood  timber 
inventory,  while  an  additional  18  percent 
is  owned  by  thousands  of  other  private 
owners  on  woodlots,  and  the  remaining 
5  percent  is  under  the  supervision  of 
other  public  agencies  such  as  States, 
counties,  and  municipalities. 

Despite  the  dominant  Federal  position, 
the  lands  under  National  Government 
control  yield  only  one-third  of  the  an- 
nual softwood  sawtimber  harvest.  The 
lands  under  private  industrial  ownership 
and  containing  less  than  one-third  as 
much  softwood  timber,  through  the  more 
extensive  use  of  modem  forestry  tech- 
niques, yield  more  harvest  volume  annu- 
ally than  do  all  the  Federal  lands. 

If  national  housing  goals,  set  by  law, 
require  Increased  volumes  of  softwood 
lumber  and  pljrwood,  and  if  those  vol- 
umes of  end  products  cannot  be  increased 
without  additional  supplies  of  raw  ma- 
terial, and  if  the  Federal  Government 
controls  three-fifths  of  the  softwood 
timber  Inventory  while  producing  only 
one-third  of  the  domestic  supply,  it  is 
clear  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  logs  from  the 
Federal  timberlands  if  we  are  to  meet 
our  housing  goals. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  Introducing 
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today  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mrs.  DwYER,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Mize,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Stephens, 
and  Mr.  WroNALL. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  return  of  66 
percent  of  Federal  timber  sales  revenues 
to  a  fimd  for  high  timber  yield  from  the 
national  forests.  The  Forest  Service 
would  have  a  supply  of  funds  to  Improve 
forest  management  practices  and  to  ap- 
ply them  intensively  and  continually.  A 
basic  premise  of  the  bill  is  that,  once 
the  funds  are  made  available  and  the 
Forest  Service  embarks  on  an  Intensive 
management  program,  the  allowable 
cut  can  be  increased  immediately. 

By  placing  the  available  receipts  Into 
a  special  fund,  called  the  "high  timber 
yield  fimd,"  the  Forest  Service  could  be 
assured  of  long-term  financing  for  its 
management  and  development  of  the 
forests. 

Establishment  of  such  a  high  timber 
yield  fund  in  the  Treasury  to  finance  op- 
timum timber  productivity  on  the  com- 
mercial timberlands  of  the  national  for- 
ests is  necessary  for  assuring  continuity 
of  effort  and  objective.  The  intensive 
management  measures  necessary  to  in- 
crease timber  yield  must,  to  be  eCfective, 
be  applied  continuously,  and  not  on  a 
stop-and-go  basis.  If  harvest-rate  deter- 
minations are  made  on  the  premise  that 
future  yields  will  be  those  obtainable 
from  intensive  management  there  must 
be  assurance  that  intensive  management 
will  occur.  The  high  timber  yield  fimd 
supplies  this  assurance. 

The  plan  to  finance  the  high  timber 
yield  fimd  from  timber  receipts  assures 
that  expenditures  will  be  kept  in  step 
with  the  significance  of  national  forest 
timber  to  the  economy.  Other  safeguards 
in  the  proposal  are — 

First.  The  life  of  the  fund  is  limited  to 
25  years.  This  limitation  will  force  a  re- 
view based  on  accumulated  experience 
before  the  fund  is  renewed;  otherwise  a 
full-scale  review  might  never  occur. 

Second.  Section  5  of  the  bill  requires 
that  expenditures  from  the  fund  be  made 
only  after  appropriation.  This  insures 
regular  congressional  review  and  ap- 
proval of  the  program  of  activities  to  be 
financed  from  the  fund.  - 

Third.  Section  5  also  provides  that 
funds  not  appropriated  within  2  years 
be  transferred  to  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury.  This  provision  insures 
that  deposits  in  excess  of  needs  will  not 
be  accumulated  in  the  fund.  It  will  be 
an  efifective  but  more  flexible  limita- 
tion than  a  stated  maximum  dollar 
amount. 

The  portion  of  national  forest  receipts 
which  under  existing  law  are  paid  to  the 
States  or  other  special  funds  would  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Timber  Supply  Act.  This,  the 
25  percent  of  national  forest  receipts 
payment  to  States — 16  U.S.C.  500 — and 
10  percent  of  national  forest  receipts  for 
roads  and  trails — 16  U.S.C.  501 — would 
not  be  changed. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  specifies  that  al- 
locations from  the  fund  will  be  made 
by  national  forests  in  amounts  substan- 
tially proportionate  to  contribution  to 
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the  fund  from  each  forest  during  the 
preceding  2  fiscal  Tears.  This  provision 
will  put  65  percent  of  timber  receipts 
back  for  expenditure  on  the  forest  where 
they  were  earned.  Twenty-five  percent 
of  each  forest's  recaipts  are  tiumed  over 
to  the  counties  in  which  the  forest  Is 
located  suid  10  percent  are  available  for 
forest  roads  and  trails  within  the  State 
In  which  the  forest  la  located. 

Timber  receipts  are  the  product  of 
the  volume  of  timber  cut  and  its  average 
unit  price,  subject  td  minor  annual  vari- 
ations due  to  chaises  in  the  level  of 
advance  deposits  maintained  by  timber 
purchasers.  The  provision  for  use  of  a  2- 
year  average  will  iijon  out  effects  from 
fluctuations  in  advance  deposit  levels. 

Volume  cut  and  itjs  average  unit  price 
are  guides  to  the  ar^as  with  better  rates 
of  growth  and  betjter  quality  species. 
Hence  timber  receii^ts  by  forests  are  a 
simple  and  reliable  tndex  of  opportuni- 
ties and  needs  to  increase  timber  yields. 
Other  simple  indexes,  such  as  com- 
mercial forest  area  or  volume  cut,  would 
result  in  sojne  diversion  of  funds  from 
areas  with  better  growth  potential  for 
preferred  quality  species  to  areas  where 
unit  timber  values  ai|e  low  and  where  in- 
tensive management  measures  would  re- 
sult in  less  than  average  yield  increases. 
The  bill  establlshe  i  allocations  in  pro- 
portion to  receipts  as  a  basic  guideline, 
but  recognizes  that  variations  may  be 
necessary  in  a  few  isolated  cases  to  jus- 
tify a  larger  proper  ion  of  funds  going 
into  a  forest  that  has  outstanding  po- 
tential for  increased  yield.  Thus,  if  the 
allocation  by  receipt^  formula  should  fail 
to  meet  the  needs  and  opportunities  on 
any  forests,  it  can  le  modified  without 
amending  the  basic  a  :t. 

There  are  nine  listed  broad  purposes 
for  which  allotted  fimds  could  be  used. 
These  purposes  are— 

First.  Obtaining  regeneration  at  earli- 
est practical  date  after  harvesting  and 
for  reforesting  unsatisfactorily  stocked 
high  site  lands.  This  itvould  permit  plant- 
ing or  seeding  of  cii-over  lands  in  the 
first  planting  season  after  slash  disposal 
or  after  termination  af  harvesting  opera- 
tions where  slash  disposal  is  unnecessary. 
The  objective  is  to  eaablish  full  stocking 
with  a  minimum  de^ay  in  regeneration. 
Reforestation  of  unsatisfactorily  stocked 
high  site  lands  is  also  included.  Such 
seeding  or  planting  I  of  unsatisfactorily 
stocked  areas  would  be  limited  to  timber- 
lands  of  good  poteniial  for  commercial 
timber  production.     | 

Second.  Precommjercial  thinning  to 
control  spacing  or  btand  composition. 
Such  thinnings  are  the  primary  means 
to  accelerate  growth  at  an  early  age. 
They  are  also  an  effective  means  to  favor 
production  of  desiral^e  species. 

Third.  Semicommef-cial  thinnings  both 
to  control  spacing  aad  composition  and 


to  produce  material 
mercial  utilization  in 
costs  required  for  i 
commercial  thinnlm 
precommercial  th 

thinning.  Precommeifcial  thinnings  deal 
with  material  that  is  Unusable  because  of 
its  small  size.  Semicotnmercial  thinnings 
produce  material  acceptable  for  commer- 
cial utilization  especially  pulpwood  but 


th  value  for  com- 
xcess  of  additional 
production.  Semi- 
is  a  step  between 
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for  which  full  production  and  delivery 
costs  exceed  its  market  value.  Such 
thinned  material  should  be  utilized  so 
long  as  the  added  cost  to  produce  and 
deliver  it — minus  the  cost  of  any  work 
such  as  limbing  made  unnecessary  by 
utilization — does  not  exceed  its  value. 

Fourth.  Pruning  if  justified  by  a  subse- 
quent reduction  in  the  age  at  which  the 
trees  become  marketable.  Some  desirable 
tree  species  retain  juvenile  limbs  on  the 
lower  bole  for  excessive  periods.  In  such 
circumstances  pruning  at  an  early  age  is 
a  necessary  and  justifiable  activity  to  ob- 
tain logs  suitable  for  sawing  or  peeling  at 
a  younger  rotation  age. 

Fifth.  Preparation,  including  mark- 
ing, of  thinning,  salvage  and  understory- 
removal  sales.  Unit  costs  for  thinning  and 
salvage  sales  are  higher  than  for  har- 
vest sales.  Such  sales  have  never  been 
financed  to  the  extent  of  their  full  po- 
tential by  regular  timber  sale  appropria- 
tions. Financing  of  sale  preparation  for 
thirming  and  salvage  sales  from  the  high 
timber  jrield  fund  is  needed  to  market 
the  very  significant  timber  volumes  now 
being  lost  through  overcrowding  or  de- 
terioration. 

Sixth.  Road  construction  in  advance 
of  planned  harvesting  to  standards  nec- 
essary for  facilitating  thinning,  salvage 
and  understory-removal  sales  and  for 
protection  against  ravages  of  fire  and 
insect.  Thinning  and  salvage  sales  alone 
can  rarely  support  road  construction. 
Hence,  thiiming  and  salvage  cutting  is 
now  generally  limited  to  roaded  areas. 

This  provision  would  finance  road  con- 
struction to  standards  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate thiiming  and  salvage  cutting  in 
unroaded  areas,  and  would  incidentally 
supply  access  needed  for  protection  pur- 
poses. It  is  not  contemplated  that  the 
high  timber  yield  fimd  would  be  used  to 
finance  regular  timber  access  road  con- 
struction. 

Seventh.  Fertilization  of  good  sites  to 
increase  timber  growth  rates  is  now  be- 
ing undertaken  by  several  major  indus- 
trial timberland  owners  in  the  North- 
west and  the  South.  Fertilization  is  a 
promising  avenue  to  increase  yields  and 
shorten  rotations.  As  further  knowledge 
of  costs  and  returns  develop,  it  is  logical 
that  the  high  timber  yield  fund  be  used 
for  fertilization  on  suitable  Federal  tim- 
berlands. 

Eighth.  Development  and  procurement 
of  seed  or  stock  with  superior  growth 
characteristics.  Work  is  underway  by 
both  the  Forest  Service  and  industry  to 
identify  superior  seed  sources  and  develop 
seed  orchards  for  volume  production  of 
superior  seed.  The  high  timber  yield  fund 
would  finance  intensification  of  this  ac- 
tivity on  the  national  forests. 

Ninth.  Implementing  other  methods 
and  practices  that  are  demonstrated  to 
increase  timber  production. 

The  common  purpose  of  all  nine  of 
these  listed  cultural  practices  is  to  in- 
crcEise  timber  yields  on  the  national  for- 
ests above  those  yields  presently  attain- 
able from  the  regularly  financed  activ- 
ities. The  high  timber  yield  fund  is  de-  ' 
signed  to  provide  the  additional  effort  to 
work  toward  optimum  yields.  It  is  not 
expected  to  displace  the  regular  financ- 
ing of  Federal  timber  sales,  protection 
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from  fire  and  pests,  or  the  forest  develop- 
ment road  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  predict  that 
passage  of  the  National  Timber  Supply 
Act  will  enable  America  to  build  26  mil- 
lion housing  units  in  the  next  10  years. 
But  I  do  believe  that  these  homes  will 
not  be  built  unless  we  act  to  enable  the 
Forest  Service  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  forest  lands  under  their 
care. 

We  have  no  shortage  of  timber  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  softwood  tim- 
ber suitable  for  construction  materials 
in  abundance — more  than  a  trillion 
board  feet  already  standing  in  our  Fed- 
eral forests.  We  have  the  techniques  and 
the  capacity  to  enhance  the  productivity 
of  these  forests  through  application  of 
modem  silvicultural  methods.  And  the 
Multiple-Use  Act  requires  the  continued 
recognition  of  all  the  benefits  of  the  for- 
est— timber,  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
Ufe,  forage,  and  watershed.  There  need 
be  no  alarm  among  those  of  us  who  value 
progressive  conservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  far  greater 
need  for  alarm  among  all  of  us  who  see 
so  many  of  America's  families  ill- 
housed.  Congress  has  it  within  its  power 
to  help  reach  the  housing  goals  it  has 
established  as  a  matter  of  national  pol- 
icy and  I  urge  the  active  support  of 
every  Member  of  the  House  for  enact- 
ment without  delay  of  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  toward  that  end. 


ADVERSE  EFFECTS  OF  KOKO  HEAD 
JOB  CORPS  CENTER  CLOSING  TO 
BE  FELT  THROUGHOUT  PACmC 
AREAS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"fait  accompli"  announcement  by  the 
Nixon  administration  to  close  59  Job 
Corps  centers  is  a  matter  of  grave  na- 
tional concern,  and  I  voice  particular 
concern  over  the  closing  of  the  Koko 
Head  Job  Corps  Center  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  Koko 
Head  Center  has  successively  trained 
hundreds  of  yoimg  men  in  useful  skills, 
and  has  enabled  formerly  unemployed, 
unskilled  youths  from  Hawaii,  Guam, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  to  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  society. 

Surely,  at  a  time  when  there  is  urgent 
need  to  provide  the  training  that  our 
young  people  need  to  prepare  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  fullfledged  citizenship, 
youth  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams ought  not  to  be  curtailed  at  this 
most  critical  period. 

The  present  facts  indicate  that  a  re- 
assessment of  the  closing  of  the  Koko 
Head  Center  is  needed,  and  this  I  strong- 
ly urge. 

Francis  J.  Kennedy,  president  of  the 
Hawaii  State  Federation  of  Labor,  stated 
very  clearly  the  case  against  closure  in 
his  letter  of  April  11,  1969,  to  me: 
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The  F"ederal  government  already  has  an  In- 
vestment of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars In  the  present  Koko  Head  facilities  .  .  . 
and  It  would  seem  highly  Impractical  If  econ- 
omy Is  the  motivating  factor  to  even  con- 
sider new  quarters.  Also,  we  would  deplore 
completely  phasing  out  the  existing  program 
and  starting  a  completely  new  one.  Surely, 
It  is  possible  for  the  transition  of  a  pro- 
gram from  one  agency  to  another  without 
such  a  complete  disruption  and  at  such  cost. 
Returning  trainees  to  their  homes  (some  as 
far  away  as  Guam  and  the  Pacific  Trust  Ter- 
ritories) before  their  training  periods  are 
completed  and  then  starting  a  new  recruit- 
ment program  for  trainees  as  well  as  a  staff 
for  the  new  Center  could  get  the  program 
back  for  months. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  entire  Job 
Corps  program  is  so  important  that  we 
should  think  in  terms  of  bolstering  rather 
than  cutting  back  on  its  implementation. 

At  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  repre- 
sentative sampling  of  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived which  buttress  the  need  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Job  Corps  center  at 
Koko  Head: 

Honolulu,  Hawah, 

April  11,  1969. 
Representative  Sparkt  Matsunaga, 
Representative  of  Hawaii,  U.S.  Representative 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representattve  Matsunaga:  A  letter 
was  forwarded  to  the,  President  of  the  United 
States,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  requesting  recon- 
sideration on  the  matter  of  closing  the.  Job 
Corps  Center  at  the  Koko  Head  Crater. 

As  Chairman  of  the,  Palama  Community 
Area  Council,  my  OfBcers  and  the  Residents 
S        of  the  area  are  urging  you  to  help  us  in  re- 
taining the  Center. 

Our  boys  need  a  place  to  learn  different 
trades  and  skills  to  better  their  manhood, 
and  they  also  need  at  the  present  time,  the 
service  of  the  Job  Corps  to  help  them  learn 
the  different  trades  and  skills. 

The  Job  Corps  Center  has  helped  most  of 
our  local  boys  here  In  Hawaii,  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  Center  is  kept  open  many  more 
young  men  can  accomplish  something  for 
their  future. 

Many  parents  are  concerned  about  this,  be- 
cause if  the  Center  closes,  they  know  that 
their  will  be  disruption  in  their  homes  as 
well  as  in  the  Community.  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  aware  that  many  of  these  young  men 
are  dropouts  from  our  schools,  however  have 
learned  many  things  in  the  Corps.  WUl  you 
please  help  us  by  helping  these  young  men. 

We  are  sure  that  with  your  help,  the  Pres- 
ident might  reconsider  closing  down  the  Cen- 
ter. 

Thank  you  for  your  valuable  time. 
Mahalo  nui  loa, 

Mary  K.  Cash, 
Chairman,  PCAP. 

Honolulu  Community  Action 

Program, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  April  14, 1969. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President,    United   States   of   America,    the 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  join  with  my  fellow 
citizens  In  expressing  my  disappointment 
and  disturbance  over  your  decision  to  shut- 
down 57  Job  Corps  Centers,  including  the 
Koko  Head  Center  in  Hawaii. 

Rather  than  shut-down  these  centers,  Is 
there  any  ixwslblllty  In  bringing  about 
change  of  these  Centers. 

To  completely  b|>b-out  the  dreams,  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  Sese  youngsters  to  become 
productive  citizen's  of  our  society  is  grossly 
demoralizing.  Instead  of  shutting  down  these 
Centers,  why  doesn't  the  Administration 
create  change? 

The  system  is  not  altogether  perfect,  so 
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we  try  to  bring  about  changes  for  improve- 
ment. This  is  the  way  our  Government 
works — Congress  makes  laws,  and  then 
Eimendments  are  made  to  strengthen  these 
laws.  Why  can't  we  attempt  to  do  the  same 
thing  to  the  Job  Corps  program — make 
changes  to  strengthen  the  program — not  take 
it  away  from  our  disadvantaged  youngsters. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Administration  to  re- 
consider its  decision.  If  Administration  has 
been  at  fault,  then  our  disadvantaged  youths 
should  not  have  to  suffer  for  our  mistakes 
and  administrative  goofs.  Let's  make  change, 
not  obliterate ! 

Very  truly  yours, 

Peter  M.  Kaaialh,  Sr., 

Chairjnan,  HCAP,  Inc. 


KoKO  Head  Job  Corps. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  April  10, 1969. 
To  Mt  Conoressional  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  think  Job  Corps  Is  very  im- 
portant, because  it  has  helped  lots  of  young 
men  have  a  second  chance  to  get  ahead  in 
life.  I  think  Job  Corps  should  continue  be- 
cause it  helped  me  not  to  get  in  trouble  with 
the  law.  Job  Corps  has  made  me  a  better 
person  than  what  I  was  before  I  entered.  It 
helped  me  strive  for  a  goal.  If  Job  Corps  ever 
closed  down  I  think  I  would  go  back  to 
roaming  the  streets  looking  for  trouble  or  be- 
ing in  trouble.  Job  Corps  has  given  me  a  dif- 
ferent outlook  In  life. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A  Constttuent. 

APBn.  10,  1969. 
To  My  Congressional  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  Many  people  think  of  the  Job 
Corps  as  Just  a  name,  but,  those  involved 
with  the  program  it  is  something  else.  It 
means  a  second  chance  at  life.  It  means 
something  better  than  what  we've  had  be- 
fore. So  for  the  sake  of  the  boys  in  Job  Corps 
and  those  to  come,  please  continue  the  pro- 
gram. For  without  this  program  many  future 
lives  will  go  down  the  drain. 
Yours  truly, 

A  Constituent. 


PRESIDENT  LEWIS  NOBLES'  AD- 
DRESS TO  STUDENTS  OF  MISSIS- 
SIPPI COLLEGE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OP   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
months,  we  have  received  reports  of 
student  unrest  on  college  campuses,  vio- 
lent confrontations,  criminal  acts,  prop- 
erty destruction,  classroom  boycotts, 
sit-ins,  and  other  efforts  to  disrupt  learn- 
ing. The  majority  of  the  students  at 
these  institutions  have  been  deprived  of 
acquiring  knowledge  which,  of  course,  is 
the  reason  for  their  enrollment.  In  other 
words,  the  innocent,  serious  students 
have  been  victimized  and  discriminated 
against  by  the  militant  minority. 

What  is  the  proper  relationship  be- 
tween an  institution  of  higher  learning 
and  students?  Dr.  Lewis  Nobles,  presi- 
dent of  Mississippi  College,  a  private, 
denominational  school,  located  at  Clin- 
ton, Miss.,  discussed  this  vital  question 
in  an  address  to  the  faculty  and  student 
body  at  chapel  period  on  February  3, 
1969.  Having  received  permission,  I  in- 
sert Dr.  Nobles'  eloquent  comments: 
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Chapel  Address  February  3,  1969 
(By  Dr.  Lewis  Nobles) 

(Editor's  Note. — Dr.  Nobles  was  the  speaker 
on  Monday,  February  3rd  at  the  first  Chapel 
period  of  the  new  semester.  It  was  also  his 
first  policy  statement  to  the  students.  The 
editor  feels  that  this  Is  one  of  the  best 
chapel  talks  In  recent  years.  Alumni  v/lll 
find  In  a  careful  reading  of  it  some  answers 
to  many  of  their  questions  about  the  direc- 
tion which  Mississippi  College  Is  headed. 
Dr.  Nobles  wishes  to  acknowledge  credit  for 
some  of  the  Ideas  contained  herein  to  arti- 
cles In  Christianity  Today,  The  Southern 
Baptist  Educator  and  Look  Magazine.) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  student  body, 
faculty  and  staff  of  Mississippi  College.  I  am 
grateful  to  each  of  you  for  your  presence 
here  this  morning. 

In  the  few  months  that  I  have  been  on 
our  campus  I  have  been  trying  above  all  to 
learn  all  that  I  could  about  Mississippi  Col- 
lege— trying  to  probe  Into  its  strengths  and 
its  weaknesses,  studying  its  operations,  com- 
ing to  know  better  the  people  with  whom  I 
work.  I  have  been  talking,  reading,  ques- 
tioning, meeting  with  committees,  he.irlng 
delegations,  carrying  out  preliminary  consid- 
erations of  the  financial  operation  of  the 
College  next  year.  I  have  felt  that  these 
things  had  to  be  done  before  I  could  give 
adequate  consideration  to  all  viewpoints  and 
attempt  to  make  the  right  decisions. 

I  have  met  with  many  of  you.  I  have 
spoken  to  several  faculty  groups,  to  a  num- 
ber of  student  groups,  addressing  myself  for 
the  most  part  to  rather  special  topics,  but 
now  it  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  time  for  me 
to  speak  to  you  as  a  body  publicly  and  for 
the  record  on  matters  which  have  been  and 
wUL  be  a  continuing  concern  for  us.  I  am 
not  speaking  so  much  about  any  one  specific 
area  as  I  am  about  such  things  as  a  gener- 
alized concept  of  acceptable  conduct  on  the 
campus,  personal  responsibility,  the  rights 
of  the  Individual,  the  right  of  Mississippi 
College,  and  something  of  the  future  and 
destiny  of  this  institution. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  there  have 
been  no  essential  changes  In  the  policies  of 
Mississippi  College  as  I  have  inherited  them 
from  my  predecessors  who  have  done  re- 
markable Jobs  in  the  administration  of  this 
fine  institution.  But  perhaps  some  of  these 
thoughts  and  expressions  need  to  be  repeated 
by  a  new  president.  Perhaps  a  reminder  Is 
needed  for  the  forgetful  or  an  illustration  for 
the  new. 

PRIMARY   RESPONSIBILTTY 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  al)out 
the  College's  primary  resfKinsibillty.  We  are 
all  here  to  prepare  young  men  and  young 
women  to  become  active,  intelligent,  respon- 
sible participants  in  society  with  a  full 
recognition  that  the  greatest  contribution 
any  institution  of  higher  education  can  make 
Is  the  building  of  Christian  character.  In 
addition  to  providing  our  students  with  a 
sound  formal  education  In  a  Christian 
atmosphere,  we  are  attempting  to  make  op- 
portunities available  to  you  for  exercising 
responsible  leadership  on  this  campus  to 
the  end  that  that  leadership  may  be  a  mean- 
ingful factor  In  the  operation  of  the  Col- 
lege Itself.  In  so  doing  we  hope  to  utilize 
effectively  your  awakening  bid  for  Increased 
participation  In  the  affairs  of  this  Institution 
I  must,  however,  remind  you  at  this  point 
that  such  privileges  and  opportunities  carry 
with  them  a  significant  burden  of  respon- 
sibility, both  to  your  peers,  to  the  faculty 
and  to  the  administrative  officers  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  hence  to  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees and  the  Mississippi  Baptist  Convention. 
The  business  of  this  Institution  is  the  formal 
education  of  young  men  and  women  In  the 
kind  of  atmosphere  which  we  have  attempted 
to  describe  above;  an  atmosphere  dedicated 
to  the  development  of  true  Christian  charac- 
ter. The  teaching  and  learning  which  go  on 
In  our  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  and   U- 
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brftrlM — In  the  faculty  offices  where  lectures 
are  prepared.  In  the  room  where  students 
study — that  Is  what  Bdlsslsslppl  College  Is 
here  for.  That  la  wltat  the  Baptist  citizenry 
of  our  State  make  tl^elr  contrlbutlona  to  this 
Institution  to  support.  That  is  the  service 
that  you  and  your '  parents  have  paid  fees 
for  and  that  Is  wha^  givers  of  your  scholar- 
ship funds  have  donated  their  money  for. 
I  will  also  add  that  this  function  is  what 
those  who  have  go^e  before  you  have  left 
as  a  heritage  to  yon  at  this  institution. 

RXSPXCT  POB  4IOHT8  or  OTHXRS 

This  wholesome  ^ucatlonal  climate  be- 
gins with  each  Individual's  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others.  In  jtbls  I  mean  much  more 
than  one's  narrowly  defined  legal  rights;  I 
mean  respect  for  the  dignity  of  each  fellow 
human  being;  I  mean  the  common  courtesies 
of  life  we  expect  from  each  other.  Disorder, 
tension,  and  disruption  begin  when  these 
courtesies  are  disregarded. 

On  any  campus  of  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  there  are  toany  groups  which  are 
organized  for  various  purposes  and  which 
seek  to  achieve  vsw^ing  goals.  Many  of  these 
work  to  bring  aboui  some  change;  I  think 
that  this  Is  good.  A  Allege  la  an  Instrument 
of  change  through  fts  very  character  as  an 
educational  institution,  but  a  college  Is  not 
to  b*- used*  to  Its  owi  detriment  as  a  tool,  or 
a  cat's  paw,  by  any  O'oup  to  promote  Its  own 
end.  whether  that  ei^d  be  a  change  to  some- 
thing new,  or  reaclton  to  the  status  quo, 
or  merely  the  malnt«viance  of  the  status  quo. 

If  we  have  any  brganlzatlon,  or  group, 
or  any  Individual  citizen  here  who  considers 
Its  program  paramount  to  the  good  of  Mis- 
sissippi College,  and]ts  ready  to  disrupt  the 
functioning  of  Mississippi  College  to  achieve 
Its  own  private  goal^,  then  that  group  does 
not  belong  on  this  calnpua. 

A  college  is  a  complex  collection  of  many, 
many  different  things,  but  some  one  individ- 
ual must  speak  for  It,  and  In  our  Institution 
that  person  Is  the  president.  As  your  presi- 
dent I  want  to  maMe  It  clear  that  I  want 
to  do  everything  in  J  my  power  to  maintain 
the  objectives  as  outlined  above  for  Missis- 
sippi College.  i 

Perhaps  then  theri  has  been  no  real  need 
for  me  to  speak  to  y^u  as  I  am  speaking  to- 
day. Certainly,  It  Is  tny  hope  and  my  belief 
that  nothing  Is  required  beyond  our  gather- 
ing here  today  to  assure  that  we  can  now 
set  about  our  academic  business  without 
any  difficulty.  Oni  policies  must  not  be  in- 
flexible or  ImpervloTK  to  change.  So  far  as 
possible  Mississippi  qoUege  must  seek  to  an- 
swer the  aspirations  of  every  member  of  our 
academic  communltjl,  which  means  that  It 
must  constantly  change  Its  methods  and  con- 
stantly discard  old  noUcles  for  new  ones  In 
order  to  be  resf>onslTe  to  new  needs.  But  I 
believe  there  are  wafs  to  bring  about  such 
changes  without  any  Jlgnlflcant  disruption  to 
the  academic  life  of  this  Institution. 

CHANNELS    OF    COMMnNtCATION 

BuUt  Into  the  patterns  of  operation  of  this 
institution  are  channels  of  communication 
between  students  andiadmlnlstratlon,  faculty 
and  administration,  ^udent  body  and  fac- 
ulty, administration  and  staff.  BiUlt  into  the 
operation  of  the  Collie  are  mechanisms  for 
meeting  problems,  hdarlng  grievances,  revis- 
ing policies.  If  our  pitsent  channels  of  com- 
munication do  not  function  adequately,  we 
win  certainly  open  niw  ones.  If  our  mecha- 
nisms to  bring  about  wholesome  change 
won't  work,  we  win  develop  new  ones.  But 
by  working  within  the  framework  of  our 
policies,  regulations.;  administrative  units, 
committees,  campiis  organizations,  and  the 
like.  I  believe  we  canj  solve  our  problems  as 
they  arise.  To  seek  (jo  go  outside  such  or- 
ganized channels  of  communication  in  my 
estimation,  will  only  poe^>one,  or  In  some 
instances  perhaps  make  Impossible  any  satis- 
factory solution  to  tl^  problems  which  face 
us. 
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I  have  used  the  terms  faculty,  and  staff, 
and  student  body  Just  as  you  speak  of  the 
administration.  We  make  these  distinctions 
and  they  are  real  ones  because  there  are  dif- 
ferent Jobs  to  be  done,  different  groups  of 
people  who  must  do  them.  But  essentially 
we  are  all  passengers  on  the  same  ship;  we 
are  all  members  of  this  body  called  Missis- 
sippi College  and  Its  health  is  the  health  of 
each  of  us. 

If  we  will  all  work  together  cooperatively, 
Mississippi  College  will  continue  Its  splendid 
progress.  We  wUl  press  on  together  In  the 
work  we  have  all  come  together  to  do — to 
teach  and  to  learn,  to  develop  ourselves  Intel- 
lectually and  morally,  and  to  push  forward 
through  study  and  research  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge.  We  will  then  continue  to  have 
a  college  with  a  proud  reputation,  a  college 
whose  name  on  a  diploma  Is  a  certificate  of 
excellence,  a  college  which  will  attract  to 
superior  students,  superior  faculty.  In  short, 
superior  human  beings. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
among  us  so  selfish  as  to  put  their  own  de- 
sires above  the  good  of  the  whole,  so  bigoted 
as  to  Insist  on  the  satisfaction  of  their  de- 
mands regardless  of  what  happens  to  Mis- 
sissippi College,  so  Irresponsible  as  not  only 
to  befoul  their  own  nests,  but  also  to  smear 
the  good  name  of  all  in  order  to  gratify  their 
passions  and  prejudices,  then  everything  that 
Mississippi  College  exists  to  achieve  may  be 
sabotaged.  To  this  extent  it  lies  within  each 
of  us  to  determine  what  we  are  gcring  to  be. 
In  short.  If  each  of  us  will  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  govern  his  or  her  actions  by  what 
is  best  for  Mississippi  College,  then  we  have 
nothing  of  which  to  fear.  We  have  a  good  col- 
lege here,  and  a  potential  for  greatness  far 
beyond  anything  yet  achieved.  As  I  learn 
more  and  more  every  day  about  Mississippi 
College.  I  find  more  and  more  about  It  to 
admire.  I  see  our  problems,  and  I  know  some 
of  them  are  grave  indeed,  but  I  also  see  our 
progress.  Our  future  looks  bright  indeed, 
unless  we  ourselves  choose  to  darken  It. 

CONTINUINO      DEVELOPMENT 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  the  faculty,  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  in  consultation  with  Olm- 
sted Associates,  campus  planners,  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  Mississippi  College  during  the 
years  ahead.  Plans  already  In  the  developing 
stage  Involve  the  construction  of  an  athletic 
field  house  and  adequate  athletic  facilities  to 
the  west  of  the  campus,  a  girls  dormitory, 
apartment  units,  proper  housing  for  campus 
maintenance  crews,  an  addition  to  the  li- 
brary, the  modernization  of  some  of  the  older 
buildings  on  the  campus,  and  acquisition  of 
property  necessary  to  the  expansion  of  the 
College.  The  addition  of  a  School  of  Nurs- 
ing and  a  School  of  Law  is  anticipated,  and  a 
significant  Increase  In  the  endowment  fund. 

To  be  all  that  it  should  be  Mississippi  Col- 
lege must  first  have  the  support  of  those 
whom  it  serves.  It  cannot  function  success- 
fully unless  Bdlssisslppl  Baptists  feel  that  it 
is  their  institution.  They  must  wish  It  well, 
sympathize  with  its  needs,  stand  by  to  pro- 
tect it  In  crises,  be  slow  to  condemn  with- 
out the  fullest  information,  and  try  always 
to  look  at  the  institution  as  a  whole  and 
not  at  the  occasional  Inevitable  flaws.  There 
must  be  the  same  kind  of  support  from  the 
faculty,  and  from  the  student  body;  a  loy- 
alty to  the  Institution  which  includes  intelli- 
gent criticism  as  well  as  defense  against  un- 
wholesome criticism,  but  always  with  the  aim 
of  t>etterlng  the  Institution.  All  too  many  of 
our  educational  Institutions  today  are  caught 
in  a  savage  crossfire  between  uncritical  lov- 
ers and  unloving  critics.  On  the  one  side 
there  are  those  who  love  their  institutions 
and  tend  to  smother  them  In  an  embrace  of 
death,  loving  their  rigidities  more  than  their 
promise,  shielding  them  from  llfeglving  criti- 
cism. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
critics  without  love  who  are  skilled  In  dem- 
olition, but  untutored  In  the  arts  by  which 
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human  InstltutlonB  are  nurtured  and 
strengthened  and  made  to  flourish.  Caught  In 
such  a  crossfire  an  institution  is  almost  des- 
tined to  perish.  Where  human  institutions 
are  concerned,  love  without  criticism  brings 
stagnation  and  criticism  without  love  brings 
destruction.  In  short  we  must  be  discriminat- 
ing appraisers  of  our  society,  knowing  can- 
didly and  precisely  what  it  is  about  the  so- 
ciety ttiat  thwarts  or  limits  our  institutions 
and  therefore  needs  modification.  And  so 
each  of  us  must  be  discriminating  protectors 
of  our  institutions,  preserving  those  features 
that  nourish  and  strengthen  them  and  make 
them  more  free.  To  fit  ourselves  for  such 
tasks  we  must  be  sufficiently  serious  to  study 
our  Institutions,  sufficiently  dedicated  to  be- 
come expert  in  the  art  of  modifying  them. 

The  complexity  of  modem  society  and  the 
swiftness  of  change  make  it  ever  more  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  be  sure  that  we  will  continue 
to  have  the  kind  of  society  we  want.  We  have 
learned  brilliantly  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing scientific  and  technical  advances,  but  we 
have  only  a  very  limited  grasp  of  the  art  of 
changing  human  institutions  to  serve  human 
and  divine  purposes  In  a  changing  world.  The 
consequences  are  familiar;  we  can  build 
gleaming  spires  In  the  heart  of  our  cities  but 
we  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  redeem  the 
ghettos.  We  can  keep  people  alive  26  years 
beyond  retirement  but  we  can't  assure  them 
that  they  can  live  those  years  In  dignity.  We 
choke  in  the  air  that  we  ourselves  are  po\- 
lutlng  with  our  advanced  technology.  We  live 
In  the  fear  of  a  thermonuclear  climax  for 
which  we  provided  the  ingredients.  We  face 
a  population  disaster  made  more  certain  by 
our  own  healing  arts.  So  we  have  problems. 
There  are  those  today  who  glibly  assert  that 
society  is  Intolerable  because  it  has  these 
specific  defects:  a,  b,  c,  etc.  The  Implications 
are  that  if  appropriate  reforms,  a  prime,  b 
prime,  and  c  prime,  were  carried  through  and 
the  defects  corrected,  the  society  would  be 
wholly  satisfactory  and  the  work  of  the  re- 
former done.  This  is  in  reality,  In  contem- 
plative reflection,  a  rather  primitive  way  of 
viewing  the  necessary  socio-economic 
changes  In  our  society.  The  gravity  of  our 
situation  is  masked  by  the  overbearing  hum 
of  success  that  fjervades  the  society.  But  if 
one  looks  deeper  and  observes  the  innumer- 
able problems  that  face  us,  one  may  some- 
times wonder  whether  our  talent  for  opening 
Pandora's  Box  has  outrun  our  capacity  to 
cope  with  the  consequences.  One  wonders 
whether  we  have  let  loose  forces  that  are  es- 
sentially ungovernable.  We  have  to  believe 
that  this  is  not  so;  we  have  to  believe  that 
God's  leadership,  himian,  intelligence,  and 
determination  are  eqiial  to  the  task,  but  It 
will  take  the  best  and  most  disciplined  minds 
that  we  have. 

SIGNS     OF     OTTB     TIMES 

One  of  the  signs  of  our  times  Is  a  seem- 
ingly well  developed  technique,  being  fairly 
widely  used,  particularly  in  some  llturglcally 
oriented  religious  services,  for  producing  a 
sense  of  neurotic  guilt.  Worshipers  are  called 
upon  to  confess  their  sins  for  racism,  starva- 
tion In  India,  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  riots  In 
the  streets,  revolts  on  the  campuses,  under- 
development In  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
world  and  whatever  else  Is  wrong  in  our 
world.  To  Inculcate  in  Christians  a  sense  of 
absolute  guilt  for  "sins"  they  haven't  com- 
mitted, and  to  attempt  to  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  conditions  they  neither  created  nor 
presently  approve,  is  not  only  ridiculous  but 
also  quite  dangerous.  It  can  lead  to  neurotic 
guilt,  which  Is  not  real  guilt,  and  this  does 
create  genuine  sickness.  It  tends  to  over- 
whelm tJie  victim,  who  then  loses  sight  of 
the  real  guilt  that  he  has;  this  confusion 
leads  frustration.  Furthermore,  it  keepe  him 
repeating  admissions  of  an  unreal  guilt  with- 
out opening  the  way  to  adequate  forgiveness 
and  restoration  of  wholeness.  Instead  of  being 
a  genuine  exercise  of  biblical  repentance,  this 
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sort  of  mass  confession  appears  to  be  a  con- 
trived routine  that  only  debilitates  the  par- 
ticipants. 

Ona      CtJLTT7»AI.      POSTUEE 

Too  many  of  us  are  not  really  aware  of  our 
cultural  posture;  if  you  will,  "our  way  of 
seeing  things."  But,  our  cultural  posture  is 
the  context  In  which  we  define  and  tise  our 
terms.  Thus,  if  your  political  stance  is  con- 
servative, you  understand  freedom  as  the  op- 
portunity to  live  out  your  life  without  Inter- 
ference from  the  government,  local,  state  or 
national.  You  would  Indicate  that  each  man 
ought  to  earn  his  own  way  and  respect  the 
right  of  others.  On  the  other  hand.  If  your 
political  stance  Is  liberal,  you  would  under- 
stand freedom  as  freedom  from  hunger,  from 
prejudice,  from  oppression  of  any  sort.  The 
belief  that  each  person  has  the  right  to  live 
out  his  life  without  governmental  Interfer- 
ence must  be  limited  by  consideration  of 
these  other  freedoms  and  you  would  suggest 
that  the  people  of  America  through  the 
agency  of  government,  be  it  local,  state  or  na- 
tional have  the  moral  obligation  to  aid  all 
these  people.  This  requires  governmental  In- 
volvement of  a  degree  that  supersedes  the 
right  of  the  individual.  We  may  be  unaware 
of  our  differing  cultural  postures,  we  have 
them  and  they  play  a  determining  role  in 
the  way  in  which  we  use  our  terms  and  the 
way  in  which  we  live  out  our  lives. 

The  idea  that  an  educational  Institution 
Is  obligated  to  take  positions  on  either  side 
of  current  Issues  either  as  Individuals  or  as 
members  of  professional  organizations  needs 
to  be  carefully  and  fully  examined  for  Its 
Implications  for  us  individually  and  collec- 
tively. Our  institutions.  If  we  do  so,  will  be- 
come Ineffective  because  they  will  cease  to 
obtain  cooperation  between  the  various  In- 
stitutions who  will  have  lined  up  on  opposite 
sides  of  questions  as  the  Institutions  them- 
selves become  politicized.  If  we  didn't  become 
ineffective  because  we  were  on  the  "losing" 
side,  we  would  then  be  In  the  untenable  po- 
sition of  helping  to  impose  our  own  partisan 
political  position  on  education  and  scholar- 
ship all  over  our  nation. 

In  considering  the  charges  often  leveled 
today  of  college  curricula  being  outrageously 
Irrelevant  to  the  times,  the  arguments  set 
forth  reveal  quite  clearly  that  those  who  level 
such  charges  could  not  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  In  introductory  level  courses  In 
areas  In  which  they  pass  such  sweeping 
Judgments:  economics,  history,  and  p>olitical 
theory.  For  those  who  say  "Destory  a  system 
that  has  not  abolished  unemployment,  ex- 
ploitation and  war"  I  would  suggest,  respect- 
fully, that  they  might  cry  equally  well  for 
the  destruction  of  all  hospitals  and  those 
who  work  th«'eln — they  have  not  abolished 
disease! 

Some  of  this  generation  of  young  people 
have  stated,  "This  society  is  only  Interested 
in  higher  prices  and  profits."  Have  they 
stopped  to  consider  the  function  of  prices 
and  profits  in  an  economy?  Do  they  realize 
that  the  marketplace  Is  really  a  polling 
booth?  Buying  is  quite  like  voting — express- 
ing your  preference.  No  economic  system  Is 
possible  without  some  form  of  pricing,  with- 
out some  measure  of  efficacy  or  worth.  If  you 
decry  the  profit  system  too  strongly,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  examine  quite  seriously  the 
public  vises  that  are  made  of  private  profits. 
Most  of  you  are  disturbed,  and  quite  cor- 
rectly so,  about  a  "heartless  society  In  which 
the  poor  get  poorer"  or  one  In  which  "the 
middle  class  exploits  the  Tinemployed."  Ac- 
tvially,  the  decline  in  poverty  in  the  United 
States  Is  among  one  of  the  most  promising 
facts  of  human  history.  As  for  the  unem- 
ployed being  exploited,  let's  do  some  reverse 
economics  quickly.  Would  the  middle  class 
be  better  off  or  worse  off  If  we  could  eliminate 
imemployment?  Think  of  the  enormous 
savings  in  taxes,  the  enormous  improve- 
ments In  public  service,  the  enormous  bene- 
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fits  from  refocused  energies  now  being  used 
to  ameliorate  poverty's  toll. 

You  say — and  rightfully  so — that  your  gen- 
eration wants  to  be  understood.  Well,  so  does 
mine  and  all  other  generations  now  extant. 
How  much  have  you  really  tried  to  under- 
stand others?  You  are  ready  to  condemn  "the 
Establishment"  for  injustices  not  of  Its 
making,  frictions  not  of  its  choice,  and  dilem- 
mas that  history  presented  to  It. 

Some  say  that  the  present  Establishment 
failed  them  because  they  face  so  many  prob- 
lems. Will  they  then  accept  blame  for  all  the 
problems  that  society  faces  20  years  from 
now?  And  how  can  you  know  that  all  such 
problems  are  solvable?  Or  solvable  quickly? 
Or  solvable  peacefully?  Or  solvable — given 
the  never  infinite  resources,  brains  and  ex- 
periences that  any  generation  is  endowed 
with?  I  should  like  to  challenge  you  and 
the  members  of  your  generation  ttds  morn- 
ing with  the  thought  that  perhaps  it  Is  yova 
generation  that  is  falling,  partially  at  least, 
the  rest  of  our  society — falling  to  learn  and 
respect  some  dl8oc«nfortlng  facts,  perhaps 
falling  to  think  through  many  of  the  Issues 
facing  us  today.  It  is  much  easier  to  com- 
plain, to  slander,  to  abuse,  and  to  shout 
down  those  with  whom  you  disagree — in 
falling  to  see  how  much  more  complicated 
social  problems  are  than  many  have  blindly 
assvuned.  In  acting  out  of  Ignorance  for  which 
Idealism  is  no  excxise — or  as  President  Nixon 
said,  "Let  us  lower  our  voices  so  that  we  can 
hear  the  words  rather  than  the  noises." 

Perhaps  you  have  been  inclined,  on  oc- 
casion, to  agree  with  those  who  want  to 
"wreck  this  slow.  Inefficient  system."  It  took 
the  human  race  centuries  of  thought,  pain 
and  suffering — and  hard  work — to  put  this 
system  together.  Democracy  is  not  a  state — 
but  a  process.  It  Is  a  way  of  solving  human 
problems,  a  way  of  hobbling  power,  a  way  of 
protecting  each  minority  from  the  awful, 
fatal  tyranny  of  either  the  few  or  the  many. 
There  are  those  in  your  college  generation 
in  our  land  today  who  are  suggesting  that 
they  want  a  society  in  which  the  young  may 
freely  speak  their  minds  against  the  Estab- 
lishment. I  ask  in  all  sincerity,  where  In  the 
world  today — or  ever  In  the  history  of  the 
world — have  the  young  more  freely  recklessly 
attacked  the  Establishment?  Every  society 
has  one.  Incidentally  I  But,  wherever  the 
heroes  of  the  New  Left — Marx,  Mao,  Castro, 
Che — have  prevailed,  students,  writers,  teach- 
ers, and  scientists  have  been  punished  with 
hard  labor  or  death — and  for  what?  For  their 
opinions. 

RHETORIC    VERSUS    REASONING 

Perhaps  all  of  what  has  been  said  here  can 
be  summarized  with  the  following  sugges- 
tions to  you  now  and  In  the  years  ahead. 
Don't  confuse  the  rhetoric  with  reasoning. 
Assertations  are  not  facts.  Passion  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  knowledge.  Slogans  are  not  solu- 
tions. Idealism  of  a  sort  does  not  particu- 
larly require  any  Intellect.  And  when  you 
are  willing  to  dismiss  differences  with  your 
peers  or  with  those  of  another  generation 
with  contempt,  you  are  In  danger  of  becom- 
ing contemptible. 

In  the  world  of  the  immediately  relevant. 
Immediately  practical  action,  all  too  often  the 
truth  Is  bent,  action  Is  taken  on  half-formed 
conclusions,  the  approximately  truth  is  pitted 
against  the  wholly  false  and  the  slightly 
better  against  the  clearly  evil.  The  Christian 
college  should  clearly  set  higher  and  more 
acceptable  standards. 

CHRISTIAN   mSALS 

I  believe  that  we  should  address  ourself  to 
the  matter  of  the  possibility  of  remaining  a 
Christian  Idealist  In  a  realist's  world — a  world 
seemingly  gone  mad  with  hate,  violence  and 
fear — a  world  in  which  the  smell  of  doom 
U  clearly  In  the  air.  All  the  artistic  media 
about  us  are  preoccupied  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  life  as  ugly,  brutal,  sensual  and  ulti- 
mately futile.  Perhaps  it  seems  to  you  that 
there  is  all  too  little  room  In  society  today 
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for  the  sensitive,  compassionate  person  who 
places  hiunan  values  above  financial  profit. 
Perhaps  your  generation  finds  it  difficult  to 
find  any  real  heroes — perhaps  you  find  It 
difficult  to  believe  that  there  are  noble,  au- 
thentically good  people.  We  all  have  been 
Elmer  Gantryed  and  Peyton  Placed  so  often 
that  we  may  begin  to  doubt  that  altruism, 
generosity  and  sincerity  really  exist.  Some 
will  say  that  this  is  the  plctiire  of  the  world 
but  not  of  the  Christian  community — but 
have  you  checked  recently  to  see  If  cynicism 
has  replaced  your  idealism.  Perhaps  your 
shining  knight  armor  began  to  fade  a  bit 
when  someone  you  idolized  proved  to  have 
feet  of  clay,  or  when  a  trusted  friend  put  a 
knife  in  your  back  and  slowly  turned  the 
handle. 

For  the  realist,  life  is  a  Jungle — dirty, 
brutal,  savage,  ugly  and  ruthless.  The  Chris- 
tian, by  contrast,  is  not  a  Pollyanna,  ob- 
livious to  the  world  in  which  he  lives  but 
he  does  not  become  cynical  or  disillusioned 
and  he  does  not  give  up!  He  continues  to 
proclaim  the  good  news — though  few  may 
hear  and  even  fewer  respond.  He  continues 
to  love — though  he  may  not  be  loved  In  re- 
turn. Despite  the  fact  that  while  some  feel 
that  the  realist  has  won  the  day,  the  truth 
Is  that  It  is  the  Christian  Idealist  who  is  the 
only  authentic  realist,  for  he  sees  life  as  It 
really  is  and  sees  how  It  ought  to  be  lived. 
He  knows  that  man  Is  a  sinner,  rebellious 
against  God,  and  that  sin  Is  not  merely  a 
psychological  aberration  of  a  morbid  mind 
entrapped  in  its  Victorian  past.  He  knows 
that  man  was  created  in  God's  Image — and 
that  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
way  that  life  can  be  made  whole  and  mean- 
ingful. The  tragic  error  of  the  humanist  is 
his  insistence  that  man  is  basically  good 
and  that— given  the  opportunity— can  solve 
his  problems  and  achieve  Utopia.  The  Bible 
gives  a  much  more  accurate  picture  of  man 
as  essentially  sinful  and  self -centered,  un- 
able to  create  an  Ideal  society  by  himself. 
The  example  of  Jesus  as  given  us  in  the  New 
Testament  can  aid  all  who  wish  to  main- 
tain Christian  idealism.  Though  life  was 
cruel  and  brutal  to  him.  he  never  became 
cynical  and  despondent. 

RELEVANCE  OF  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  VIEW 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  touch  upon  a  mat- 
ter that  I  believe  Is  of  vital  importance  in 
the  life  of  an  Institution  such  as  ours.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  faculty  and  administration 
of  Mississippi  College  bear  a  slg^J'Scaf  * /«; 
sponsiblllty  in  exhibiting  to  yo",]^f.,^'^*fJ'f 
relevance  of  the  ChrlsUan  world  life  view. 
Perhaps  unwittingly  we  have  appeared  on 
occasion  to  be  reluctant  to  state  "hat  our 
commitment  or  lack  of  conunltment  might 
be.  Today,  merely  as  a  lay  person.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
Is  totally  worthy  of  our  commitment  and 
can  deliver  us  from  the  despair  of  the  un- 
committed and  seemingly  directionless  world 
In  which  we  find  both  oxirselves  and  our 
society  to  be  Immersed. 

By  no  means  do  I  have  the  answer  to  all 
of  life's  problems  or  to  many  of  the  ph  lo- 
sophlcal  objections  to  the  Christian  faith 
but  one  thing  I  do  know:  Jesus  Christ  has 
changed  my  life  and  made  things  new  for 
me  I  ask  you  in  the  quietness  of  your  own 
heart  to  consider  earnestly  these  UnpUca- 
tions  and  to  answer  that  question  asked  by 
Jesus  long  ago.  "Whom  do  you  say  that  I 
am?"  I  believe  that  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  of  eternal  importance  for  you  now 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  your  life. 

It  is  my  Bincerest  hope  that  it  may  be  said 
in  one  hundred  years  from  now  that  to- 
gether, we  helped,  under  God's  leadership, 
to  make  Mississippi  College  a  better  place 
m  which  young  people  might  obtain  a  bet- 
ter education  to  fit  them  for  their  respon- 
sibilities as  Christian  citizens  of  our  society. 
I  know  that  It  will  be  said  that  we  tried  to 
do  so! 
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PREJUDICES  OP  THE  INTELLEC- 
TUAL SAKCTUARY 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mi".  Speaker,  the  in- 
tellectual communtty  has  become  so 
prejudiced  against  the  nonlntellectuals 
that  It — like  the  mj^thlcal  ghetto  com- 
munity— feels  it  Is  la  separate  kingdom 
and  not  subject  toi  any  outside  Inter- 
ference from  the  mainstream  of  society — 
which,  by  the  way,  includes  the  taxpayers 
who  support  the  colleges,  the  parents 
who  want  a  chanca  through  education 
for  their  children,  arid  the  businessmen 
and  Industrialists  Who  ultimately  must 
Integrate  the  college  product  into  a  high- 
ly competitive  envlijonment — productive 
society.  I 

The  announcemekit  that  extremist 
students  held  guns  in  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity administrators  and  forced  a  halt 
in  disciplinary  proceedings  against 
arrested  terrorists  within  an  intellectual 
community  is  no  more  revolting  than  to 
leam  of  the  lack  of 
so-called  Intellectua 


courage  should  the 
leaders  proceed  to 


honor  any  such  Intel  lectual  Intimidation 
against  the  civilized  society  of  the  less 
educated. 

The  intellectuals  jf  the  ivory  tower 
many  times  refer  to  their  campuses  as  a 
privileged  sanctuary  wherein  battles  are 
fought  with  ideas,  j  philosophies,  and 
words,  immune  frim  outside  inter- 
ference of  reason,  experience,  and  tradi- 
tion, free  from  the]  prejudices  of  the 
past  and  paternalisml 

These  intellectuali  need  awaken  to 
the  changing  timei— the  uneducated 
mass,  whose  taxes  siipport  the  intellec- 
tual havens,  are  bectoming  antagonistic 
toward  the  prejudice^  and  harsh  invec- 
tives being  directed  at  the  off-campus 
society,  lest  some  dfey  the  off-campus 
nonlntellectuals  may  get  smart  enough 
to  cut  off  the  funds  of  the  Intellectual 
playhouse  for  noncojnpliance  with  the 
morals  and  standards  of  society.  After 
all  college  campuses  [are  still  a  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  include  several  ne^ps  clippings  follow- 
ing my  remarks:  j 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Apr.  18,  J969I 

Hakvard  "Doublz-Crc^ssed"  by  Pacttltt, 

HATAKAwi  Says 

(ByDavldSiBroder) 

Saw  Fbancisco,  April  i  17.— Dr  S.  I.  Haya- 
Isawa,  the  acting  president  of  San  Francisco 
State  CoUege,  today  Condemned  Harvard 
University  faculty  members  for  their  failure 
to  support  Harvard  President  Nathan  M. 
Puseys  decision  to  use  ppllce  against  campus 
demonstrators. 

He  said  their  attltud*  was  typical  of  the 
"deep-rooted  prejudlce'1  many  Intellectuals 
harbor  against  those  lesfc  educated. 

The  San  Francisco  ca*npus  is  calm  today, 
but  despite  his  apparent  victory  over  stu- 
dent militants,  Hayaka*a  still  speaks  with 
open  bitterness  of  the  "oultural  snobbery"  of 
faculty  members  who  Supported  the  stu- 
dents, as  their  counterpirts  across  the  con- 
tinent at  Harvard  are  do  ;ng  now. 

Noting  that  Harvard's  star-studded  faculty 
has  used  the  student  strl  ke  to  pressure  Pusey 
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to  grant  some  old  demands  of  their  own. 
Hayakawa  said,  "It's  exactly  the  same  thing" 
his  own  college  went  through. 

chain  reaction 

"First  you  have  the  uproar  created  by  stu- 
dents," he  said.  "Then  an  element  In  the 
faculty  has  to  defend  the  students.  The  more 
they  have  to  show  the  students  are  Justified, 
the  more  they  have  to  find  out  reasons  they 
(the  faculty)  have  got  problems  and  griev- 
ances, too." 

Hayakawa  offered  "the  beginning  of  an 
answer"  to  what  he  called  "one  of  the  real 
psychological  puzzles  of  our  time,"  the  tend- 
ency of  some  faculty  members  to  condone 
violence  by  students  but  to  condemn  It  on 
the  part  of  police. 

"Professors,  in  a  way,  love  their  students," 
he  said,  "so  they  want  earnestly  to  believe 
that  whatever  their  students  do  Is  rationally 
motivated  .  .  .  They're  willing  to  condone 
anything,  because,  after  all.  they've  been 
devoting  their  lives  to  teaching  students  ra- 
tional behavior.  So  If  the  students  violate  the 
common  courtesies  and  even  resort  to  vio- 
lence, they  sit  around  agonizing  and  say  there 
must  be  something  terribly  wrong  with  the 
world  If  the  students  feel  that  way." 

DOtJBU  STANDARD 

But,  Hayakawa  continued,  such  faculty 
members  "are  not  willing  to  give  the  police 
that  much  of  a  break.  If  the  police  get  rattled 

and  start  striking  out,  then  that's  

police  brutality.   That's  the  nature  of  the 
dlrtv . 
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while  university  officials  signed  an  amnesty 
agreement  on  the  steps. 

Stephen  Muller,  vice  president  of  the 
school,  said  the  administration  wanted  to 
avoid  calling  civil  authorities  to  oust  the 
demonstrators. 

Mr.  Muller  and  Vice  Provost  W.  Keith 
Kennedy  also  agreed  to  obtain  legal  aid 
for  the  black  students  if  civil  actions  are 
brought  against  them;  to  make  the  school 
responsible  for  damage  done  during  the 
sit-in;  to  station  a  guard  around  the  school's 
Afro  American  Center;  and  to  grant  am- 
nesty to  all  demonstrators. 

LINGERING   THREAT 

The  black  students  promised  "further  con- 
frontation" if  the  administration  did  not 
honor  the   agreement. 

The  blacks  refused  to  discuss  the  sit-in 
or  the  reason  they  armed. 

An  administration  spokesman  quoted  one 
of  the  black  leaders  as  saying  the  guns  were 
obtained  for  "self  defense."  Mr.  Muller  said 
they  were  allowed  to  keep  the  weapons  be- 
cause of  "a  very  real  fear  that  they  were 
subject  to  reprisal." 

A  faculty  meeting  today  was  scheduled  to 
hear  Dean  Robert  D.  Miller  recommend  dis- 
ciplinary measures  against  the  five  be 
dropped.  (UPI) 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  21, 

1969] 

Negroes    End    36-Hottr    Sit-In    at    Corneli. 

Universitt 


"There's  an  imconscloua  cultural  snobbery 
on  the  part  of  the  college-educated  against 
those  who  are  not  college-educated,"  he  said, 
"a  deep-rooted  prejudice  among  some  Intel- 
lectuals that  they  are  a  superior  order  of 
being  became  they  are  intellectuals.  Some  of 
them  believe  the  world  has  no  damn  business 
being  run  by  politicians,  generals  and  busi- 
nessmen: They  think  it  should  be  run  by 
literary  critics  and  philosophers." 

•  •  •  •  , 

Hayakawa  said  he  would  offer  only  two 
bits  of  advice  to  Pusey.  One  was  to  have 
police  on  campus,  whenever  there  is  a  threat 
of  disorder,  in  such  numbers  that  those 
who  want  to  teach  and  study  know  they 
will  be  protected.  The  other  was  to  avoid 
faculty  meetings. 

"Until  the  crisis  is  over,"  he  said,  "every 
decision  made  by  the  faculty  should  be  by 
secret  ballot  distributed  to  the  entire  fac- 
ulty. Don't  let  anything  be  decided  in  a 
meeting.  The  radical  faculty  packs  the  meet- 
ing." 

He  recalled  that  a  predecessor  of  his  at 
San  Francisco  State  had  once  pledged  to 
make  It  "the  Harvard  of  the  West." 

"Now,"  Hayakawa  said,  "Harvard  looks 
like  the  San  Francisco  State  of  the  East." 

[From  the  Washington   (DC.)    Daily  News, 

Apr.  21,1969] 
Cornell  Bitildino  Occupih) — Blacks  Hold 
Guns  on  UNrvERsrrr 
Cornell  University  administrators  who 
signed  an  amnesty  agreement  while  black 
students  stood  over  them  with  guns  have 
asked  a  faculty  committee  to  drop  proceed- 
ings against  five  blacks  arrested  In  an  ear- 
lier demonstration. 

Blacks  at  the  Ithaca,  N.T.,  school  seized 
the  student  union  building  early  Saturday 
and  evicted  parents  visiting  for  the  week- 
end. Yesterday  a  yellow  car  drove  up  and 
two  black  students  unloaded  two  packages 
of  guns. 

"The  revolution  has  come.  Time  to  pick  up 
the  guns,"  white  students  chanted,  who  were 
on  the  side  of  the  blacks. 

The  black  students  then  emerged  from  the 
building,  armed  with  16  rifles,  three  shot- 
guns, broken  billiard  cues  and  clubs  and 
marched  to  the  Afro-American  Center.  They 
posted  12  armed  guards  around  the  center 


(By  PauITorkls) 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  April  20. — Gun-carrying  Ne- 
gro students  ended  their  36-hour  occupation 
of  the  student  union  at  Cornell  today  and, 
as  15  black  armed  guards  stood  by.  University 
officials  signed  an  amnesty  agreement. 

Sympathizers  earlier  had  taken  guns  to 
occupying  students  in  view  of  University 
officials.  One  rifle  was  brandished  from  a 
window. 

Security  guards  said  the  students  had  been 
armed  with  at  least  two  shotguns,  five  rifles 
and  hatchets.  University  officials  said  they 
were  allowed  to  keep  the  weapons  because 
the  students  had  a  "very  real  fear  that  they 
were  subject  to  reprisal." 

The  amnesty  signing  took  place  on  the 
steps  of  a  campus  building  used  as  a  head- 
quarters by  the  Afro-American  Society. 

The  Society's  100  or  so  members  had 
marched  there  after  leaving  Wlllard  Straight 
Hall.  As  they  marched  they  were  greeted  by 
the  cheers  of  2000  onlookers. 

Steven  Muller,  University  vice  president 
for  public  affairs,  said  the  agreement  was 
"not  capitulation  to  the  blacks."  He  and  Vice 
Provost  W.  Keith  Kennedy  signed  the  agree- 
ment for  the  Administration. 

Muller  said  he  signed  the  amnesty  agree- 
ment "to  prevent  a  growing  and  imminent 
threat  to  life." 

He  said  that  In  order  to  eject  the  armed 
students  from  the  building  the  University 
would  have  had  to  call  In  civil  authorities. 
"The  University  knew  what  the  consequences 
of  such  an  action  would  be  and  the  trouble 
that  would  arise." 

Muller  said  the  black  students  were  fully 
aware  that  the  amnesty  agreement  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  a  meeting  of  the  full 
faculty.  That  meeting  is  scheduled  for  4:30 
pjn.  Monday. 

The  faculty  previously  had  recommended 
disciplinary  action  against  five  black  stu- 
dents for  their  part  in  Incidents  on  the  cam- 
pus last  December  and  January. 

Today's  agreement  also  provided  that  the 
University  would  take  no  action  against  the 
black  students  involved  in  the  seizvu-e  of  the 
student  union.  However,  the  way  was  still 
open  for  University  action  against  the  white 
students  who  stormed  the  building  Saturday 
morning  to  try  to  remove  the  Negroes. 

In  addition  the  agreement  provided  that 
the  University  would  supply  legal  aid  if  any 
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civil  suits  are  fUed  against  the  demonstra- 
tors; the  University  would  be  responsible  tor 
any  damage  to  the  student  union  during  the 
sit-in;  a  a4-hour  security  guard  would  be 
placed  aroxmd  the  Afro-American  Society 
headquarters  and  the  women's  co-op  dormi- 
tory where  a  cross  was  burned  on  Friday 
morning.  _     ..    _ 

"PaUure  to  do  this  will  result  In  a  further 
confrontation,"  the  black  students  said  In  a 
statement. 

Their  statement  also  said  that  they  naa 
armed  themselves  after  the  "campus  police 
saw  flt  to  utilize  the  fraternity  boys  from  Del- 
ta Upsllon  to  oust  \i8.  In  the  process,  several 
people,  including  black  women,  were  as- 
saulted and  harassed.  Our  reactions  to  this 
assault  were  obvious.  We  defended  ourselves. 

One  of  those  who  advised  the  students  to 
arm  themselves  was  Harry  Edwards,  the  far- 
mer Olympic  star  who  had  led  the  black  ath- 
lete boycott  at  last  year's  Olympic  Games  In 
Mexico  City.  ^^    ,       ,. 

Edwards,  who  formerly  was  on  the  faculty 
at  San  Jose  State  In  California  and  now  Is 
a  graduate  student  at  Cornell,  said  at  one 
point  to  the  blacks  In  the  student  center: 
"If  the  University  tries  to  use  force,  you 
go  home  and  arm  yourselves  and  we'll  come 
back  and  take  this  place  over." 

When  the  students  marched  from  Wliiara 
Straight  Hall  to  their  Society  headquarters, 
there  were  19  escorts  with  them  carrying 
rifles  and  shotguns  and  wearing  bandoliers 

of  shells.  ^     ^  „  „ 

However.  University  Vice  President  Muller 
said  that  "at  no  time  were  the  guns  loaded." 
It  was  not  known  how  this  had  been  deter- 

nilned.  _.^  ^  ..v,  * 

[United  Press  International  reported  that 

Its  men  at  the  scene  saw  ammunition  In  the 

The  student  takeover  of  Straight  Hall 
came  while  hundreds  of  parents  were  on 
campus  as  part  of  Parents'  Weekend. 

Part  of  the  student  trouble  stems  from 
the  previous  disciplinary  action  taken  against 
black  students,  but  the  Incident  that  touched 
off  the  takeover  appears  to  have  been  the 
cross-burning  In  front  of  the  dormitory 
where  some  Negro  coeds  live. 

fProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  21. 

1969] 
Fire  Hrrs  FRATERNrrT — Arson  Is  Ruled  Out 

Ithaca.  N.T.,  April  20.— Flames  raced 
through  the  Chi  Psi  fraternity  house  at  Cor- 
nell University  today,  forcing  nearly  40  per- 
sons to  flee. 

No  injuries  were  reported  in  the  blaze  at 
the  three-story  brick  building. 

University  officials  said  the  flre  was  acci- 
dental In  nature  and  not  connected  with  the 
takeover  of  a  campus  building  by  black 
students. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  21.1969] 

President  op  Cornell  Pledges  Return  to 

Order  on  Campus 

Ithaca.  N.Y. — Cornell  University  President 
James  A.  Perkins — speaking  after  gun-carry- 
ing Negro  students  occupied  a  building  for 
36  hours — pledged  a  series  of  measures  today 
to  bring  "law  and  order  to  the  Cornell 
campus." 

Perkins.  In  a  broadcast  on  the  campus  ra- 
dio station,  said :  "The  business  of  occupying 
buUdlngs  as  a  way  of  doing  business  must 
cease." 

Perkins  said  no  more  guns  would  be  allowed 
on  the  campus  of  this  once-placid  Ivy  League 
school. 

Some  100  Negroes,  carrying  rifles  and  shot- 
guns and  wearing  bandoUers  of  ammunition, 
marched  out  of  WUlard  Straight  Hall,  the 
student  union  building,  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  Negroes  had  occupied  the  hall  for  36 
hours. 
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Perkins  said  the  presence  of  guns  on  the 
campus  spurred  the  administration  to  take 
emergency  meaauree,  "This  oannot  be  re- 
peated," he  said. 

Perkins  said  any  student  found  carrying  a 
gun  would  be  suspended  from  school.  Non- 
students,  he  said,  would  be  arrested. 

He  said  any  organization  which  promotes 
oocupaUon  of  school  buildings  wUl  be  dis- 
banded. 

Police  had  representatives  on  campus  to 
augment  the  30-man  campus  security  force. 
The  added  police,  he  said,  would  make  sure 
that  regulations  are  enforced. 

The  100  Negroes  marched  In  military  ranks 
out  of  the  student  union  building  late  yes- 
terday, ending  an  occupation  that  began 
p)eacefully. 

RITLES    HELD    UNLOADED 

City  police  took  no  action  at  the  time, 
saying  the  rifles  were  not  loaded  and  thxis 
did  not  violate  any  laws. 

University  proctor  Lowell  T.  George  and 
14  campus  policemen  led  the  Afros  out  Into 
the  chill  Sunday  air  to  end  the  occupation. 
Later,  standing  before  a  row  of  followers 
carrying  rifles,  shotguns  and  Improvised 
spears,  Edward  Whltefleld,  president  of  the 
society,  read  the  agreement  from  the  front 
steps  of  the  organization's  headquarters. 

"We  only  leave  now  with  the  understand- 
ing the  university  will  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment reached,"  Whltefleld  said.  "Failure  to 
do  so  win  result  In  further  confrontation." 
yisrriNG  adults  ousted 
The  occupied  building.  Wlllard  Straight 
Hall,  was  entered  at  6  a.m.  Saturday  by 
about  100  Negro  students.  The  hall  houses 
the  Cornell  Student  Union,  but  was  being 
used  as  a  weekend  guest  house  lor  30  adults 
attending  the  annual  Parents  Weekend. 

The  invading  students  ousted  the  parents 
and  40  maintenance  workers. 

Spokesmen  for  the  society  said  the  occu- 
pation was  a  protest  against  reprimands  im- 
posed last  week  on  three  members  involved 
in  campus  disorders  last  winter. 

White  students  led  by  some  university 
athletes  attempted  to  evict  the  occupying 
group  Saturday  night  but  were  beaten  back 
in  a  flst-swlnglng  melee. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  President  urging  him  to 
authorize  a  go-ahead  on  SST  prototype 
production.  The  text  of  the  telegram  fol- 

^°*^'  Aprh.  18, 1969. 

The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
The  President.  The  White  House,  Washington. 
D.C:  _^ 

I  wish  to  convey  to  you  my  strong  support 
of  continued  progress  In  the  United  States 
supersonic  transport  program.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  serious  fiscal  situation 
confronting  our  naUon,  and  the  need  for 
establishing  priorities.  The  SST,  In  my  opin- 
ion, should  be  given  a  high  priority  to  pro- 
ceed for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Any  Interruption  or  slowdown  of  this 
program  would  seriously  undermine  Amer- 
ica's world  leadership  in  aviation  during  the 
crucial  1970's  and  1980'8.  The  British.  French 
and  Soviet  Union  already  are  flight  testing 
their  own  versions  of  the  SST. 

2.  The  United  States  already  has  over  a 
half  billion  dollars  Invested  In  this  program 
and  we  are  within  3  years  of  having  our  own 
prototypes  ready  for  testing.  The  Government 
win  recaptxire  all  money  advanced  with  the 
sale  of  the  300th  plane. 

3.  Aircraft  exports  have  been  and  continue 
to  ise  an  Important,  favorable  Influence  In 
the  United  States  balance  of  trade.  If  the 
SST  program  is  not  pursued,  we  will  lose 
slgnlflcant  export  sales  further  deteriorating 
the  balance  of  payments  situation. 

4  One  of  the  most  important  domestic 
contributions  of  the  SST  program  Is  in  the 
area  of  employment.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  development  and  long-term  production 
of  an  SST  within  this  country  will  siistaln  an 
average  employment  level  of  50.000  among 
the  prime  airframe  and  engine  manufacturers 
and  flrst  level  subcontractors.  It  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  the  present  SST  program  to 
postpone  or  delay  production  of  the  proto- 
types, as  it  would  dissipate  a  team  of  20,000 
highly-skilled  engineers,  technicians  and 
mechanics  now  at  work. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  see  to  it  that  when 
the  day  of  extensive  supersonic  travel  ar- 
rives. United  States  aircraft  lead  the  way.  I 
virge  that  you  recommend  that  the  United 
States  proceed,  without  delay,  on  prototype 
production  of  the  SST. 

Congressman  Garner  E.  Shriver. 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident is  believed  nearing  a  decision  on 
whether  to  budget  additional  Federal 
funds  for  the  joint  Government-aero- 
space industry -airlines  supersonic  trans- 
port program.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation has  forwarded  his  recommen- 
dation concerning  the  future  of  the  SST 
to  the  President  following  further  review 
and  study. 

The  United  States  already  has  over  a 
half  billion  dollars  invested  in  this  pro- 
gram, and  we  are  within  3  years  of  hav- 
ing our  own  prototypes  ready  for  testing. 
Under  terms  of  the  U.S.  program,  the 
Federal  C3rOvemment  will  recapture  all 
money  advanced  with  the  sale  of  the 
300th  plane. 

The  British,  French,  and  Soviet  Union 
already  are  flight  testing  their  own  ver- 
sions of  the  SST.  U.S.  world  leadership 
in  aviation  is  at  stake.  Thousands  of 
American  Jobs  also  are  involved  in  this 
decision. 


THE  FREE  PRESS  UNDERLINES  NE- 
CESSITY FOR  CLOSING  TAX  LOOP- 
HOLES 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP   TENNKSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  in  a  recent  ed- 
itorial and  the  Washington  Post  in  a 
recent  article  discussed  in  some  detail 
the  need  for  tax  reform— the  necessity 
for  closing  tax  loopholes. 

Both  newspapers  emphasized  the  fact 
that  many  wealthy  taxpayers  are  avoid- 
ing payment  of  taxes  because  of  loop- 
holes which  provide  them  with  means  of 
tax  avoidance. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Is  now  conducting  exhaustive  hearings 
into  this  entire  matter  of  tax  reform  and 
because  of  the  interest  of  this  commit- 
tee, my  other  colleagues,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  ill  tax  reform,  I  herewith 
place  these  articles  in  the  Record. 
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The  articles  follbw: 

[From   the  NashTlQe  TenneMcan    Apr.   16, 

tM9] 
Taxfatxis   Exi»ect  iR«ai,    Rktosm — Not    aw 

Il^USION 

A  c<Hnplex  stru^ure  of  t&z  loopholes 
which  Congress  hM  built  up  over  the  part 
80  to  40  years  ha«  now  reached  the  point 
where  It  Is  keeping  »60  billion  a  year  out  of 
the  national  treasury,  according  to  a  lengthy 
study  carried  out  by  a  former  Treasury  offl- 
clal — Harvard  law  ProfesBor  Stanley  Surrey. 
This  Is  money  thtt  would  be  coming  Into 
the  treasury  from  preeent  tax  rates  If  all  In- 
come were  reported  and  taxed  on  the  same 
basis.  The  loss  amoants  to  almost  one-third 
of  the  current  federal  budget. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  average  sal- 
aried taxpayer — who  must  get  hla  tax  pay- 
ment In  today — Is  pijrlng  approximately  50% 
more  than  he  would  be  paying  If  all  the  loop- 
holes were  closed. 

If  a  taxpayer  owes  the  federal  government 
•IJOO  today— or  had  $1,200  deducted  from 
his  salary  last  year — about  $400  of  that 
amount  goes  to  ma^e  up  taxes  avoided  by 
the  oil  Industry,  byjthe  holders  of  tax-free 
municipal,  bonds,  tke  many  family  owned 
and  eontraU«d  foun(4atlons,  by  wealthy  busi- 
nessmen who  quall^  for  quick  tax  write- 
offs on  new  construcftlon,  and  by  the  hordes 
of  others  lucky  enough — and  wealthy 
enough — to  have  a  loophole  designed  for 
them. 

A  study  by  the  ]>ew  York  Times  shows 
that  381  Americans  with  Incomes  In  excess 
of  $100,000  paid  no  income  taxes  at  all  last 
year.  Twenty-one  of  these  had  Incomes  of 
more  than  $1  milllot,  and  the  year  before 
that  four  Americans  with  Incomes  of  more 
than  $5  million  paid  no  Income  taxes. 

These  statistics  merely  represent  the  apex 
of  a  vast  pyramid  of  wealth  which  Is  being 
touched  only  lightly  by  the  tax  collector. 

Most  people  pay  some  taxes,  but  thousands 
In  the  highest  Incoipe  brackets  manage  to 
get  by  April  15  without  paying  more  t.han  a 
smaU  fraction  of  their  real  Income  In  taxes. 
There  Is  the  oil  depletion  allowance  which 
deprives  the  Treasury  of  $1.8  billion  a  year 
In  revenue.  There  U  the  mimlclpal  bond  tax 
exemption  which  allows  some  persons  to 
earn  mllllona  of  dollars  a  year  tax  free.  There 
Is  the  "capital  gains"  loophole  which  permits 
some  of  the  nation's  largest  property  owners 
Mj  profit  millions  ^thout  paying  taxes. 
There  are  almost  couiitless  other  avenues  ot 
escape  from  taxes  for;  those  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  wealth,  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

Most  of  these  tax  loopholes,  of  course, 
were  won  through  the  powerful  lobbying 
efforts  of  the  private  interest  group  enjoying 
the  advantages.  Thla  means  the  loopholes 
were  designed  and  Instituted  for  the  rich  by 
the  special  lobbying;  power  and  financial 
backing  of  the  rich. 

WhUe  381  persons  with  Incomes  of  more 
than  $100,000  were  going  without  paying  any 
taxes  last  year,  th»re  were  2.2  million 
Americans  with  incomes  below  the  "poverty 
line"  ($2,200  for  a  mftrrted  couple)  who  did 
pay  Income  taxes.  Thef e  Is  obviously  no  lobby 
In  Washington  to  lools  out  for  the  poor  fam- 
ily when  the  loopholes  are  being  written 
Into  the  tax  laws. 

The  complexity  of  loopholes  and  tax  dodges 
puts  Ctongress  In  an  ai^blvalent  position  with 
respect  to  the  handling  of  the  nation's  fis- 
cal affairs.  On  the  one  hand  Congress  is 
reluctant  to  appropriate  fimds  for  needed 
domestic  programs  because  It  claims  It 
doesn't  want  to  raise  taxes  on  the  middle 
and  smaU  Income  groups.  But  on  the  other 
hand  Congress  has  stood  by  and  done  nothing 
to  prevent  the  tax  o^UgsUons  of  the  rich 
from  being  shifted  on^  the  middle  and  low 
Income  groups. 

If  someone  should  suggest  to  Congress  that 
It  should  appropriate  $60  billion  to  renew  the 
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cities,  to  improve  national  medloal  and  edu- 
cational standards  and  rehabilitate  the  poor, 
no  doubt  there  would  be  ridicule  of  the  pro- 
posal. But  some  congressmen  seem  to  think 
nothing  of  taking  $flo  blUlon  a  year  out  of 
the  Treasury  as  an  unearned  bonus  for  those 
wealthy  enough  to  afford  powerful  lobbyists 
to  gain  them  special  privileges. 

The  glaring  Inequity  of  the  tax  structure 
Is  not  something  new.  It  has  been  building 
up  over  many  years.  But  m  the  burden  con- 
tinues to  mount  on  the  average  taxpayer — 
and  Inflation  cuts  deeper  and  deeper  Into  his 
take-home  pay — the  grumblings  of  discon- 
tent are  becoming  louder  and  louder. 

The  dissatisfaction  has  increased  tremen- 
dously since  the  10%  surtax  was  Imposed 
and  since  it  has  become  apparent  the  surtax 
will  be  extended  for  another  year.  The  aver- 
age taxpayer  Is  becoming  more  aware  all  the 
time  that  millionaires  and  other  wealthy 
persons  are  avoiding  their  Just  contributions 
to  the  Treasury  and  that  the  burden  is  fall- 
ing heavier  and  heavier  on  him. 

The  taxpayers  have  also  been  disappointed 
by  the  congressmen's  action  in  voting  them- 
selves extravagant  pay  raises  this  year  to  add 
to  the  tax  burden  and  the  Inflationary  bur- 
den. The  spread  between  the  percentage  of 
income  paid  In  taxes  by  the  average  man  and 
the  wealthy  has  prompted  some  government 
officials  to  warn  of  a  taxpayer  revolt.  There 
haven't  been  many  signs  of  revolt,  but  pru- 
dent officials  win  see  that  meaningful  tax 
reform  cannot  be  postponed  much  longer. 
President  Nixon  has  promised  reform,  and 
yesterday  he  sent  Congress  a  message  con- 
taining a  proposal  for  reforms  over  the  next 
three  years. 

Details  of  the  President's  plan  have  yet  to 
be  presented  and  studied.  But  it  is  hoped 
that  both  Congress  and  the  White  House 
recognize  that  the  great  body  of  average 
taxpayers  will  not  be  satisfied  with  measures 
that  give  only  the  appearance  of  reform — 
while  leaving  present  tax  advantages  prac- 
tically unchanged. 

The  average  taxpayer  will  expect  real  re- 
form— and  the  only  way  he  will  know  he 
has  obtained  it  Is  by  looking  at  his  weekly 
pay  check. 


April  21,  1969 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  20.  1969] 

It's  All  Legal:  High  Incomes,  LrrrLi  or  No 

Tax  Burden 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Case  One,  Case  Seven,  Case  Ten,  and  Case 

Eleven  In  a  Treasury  Department  study  have 

one    thing    in   common — very   high    income 

and  little  or  no  tax  burden.  It's  all  legal 

and  their  names,  as  they  say  on  television, 

have  been  wlthlield  to  protect  the  Innocent. 

This  may  be  Just  as  well  because  cases 
such  as  these  are  among  the  prime  reasons 
for  what  outgoing  Treasury  Secretary  Joseph 
Barr  called  the  "taxpayers  revolt"  last  Jan- 
uary. Today  it  Is  reverberaUng  through  the 
halls  of  Congress  and  the  offices  of  the 
Nixon  Administration.  Sen.  Pred  Harris 
(D-Okla.)  has  already  Introduced  three  bills 
to  give  spedflc  relief.  House  Ways  and  Means 
Chairman  Wilbur  MlUs  (D-Ark.)  is  working 
on  a  tax  reform  package,  and  President 
Nixon  Is  scheduled  to  make  known  his  tax 
revision  proposals  this  week. 

The  cases  cited  In  the  Treasury  report  are 
apparently  among  those  whom  APL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  calls  "The  Loophole 
Set." 

Case  One  was  imemployed  and  showed 
no  Income  from  wages.  But  he  had  a  gross 
Income  of  more  than  $10.8-million,  mostly 
from  dividends.  He  didn't  pay  a  cent  In  taxes 
because  he  claimed,  quite  legally,  more  de- 
ductions—$10.9  million— than  he  had  in 
incocne. 

Most  of  his  deductions  came  from  con- 
tributions to  charity.  Case  One  evidently  had 
some  property,  such  as  paintings  or  securities 
or  maybe  rare  books,  that  he  had  bought 


some  time  ago,  probably  when  they  dldnt 
cost  much.  Over  the  years,  they  appreciated 
in  value. 

Case  One  could  have  had  an  art  or  book 
dealer  set  market  value  cmi  them  and  any 
broker  could  tell  him  the  market  value  of 
the  securities.  Case  One  figured  out  how 
much  he  would  have  to  give  away  to  accum- 
ulate a  deduction  about  equal  to  his  Income 
and  then  did — the  paintings  and  the  txxAs 
to  a  museum  and  library,  the  securities  to 
his  favorite  college. 

Case  One  listed  a  total  of  $30.6-milllon  in 
contributions  on  his  Income  tax  form.  He 
also  had  $7,073  in  interest  costs  and  a  total 
of  $289,036  In  other  deductions.  He  did  pay 
some  local,  state,  and  sales  Uxee.  $147,831 
worth,  which  he  also  deducted  from  his  fed- 
eral Income  tax. 

Case  Seven  was  a  little  different.  He  had  a 
Job  that  paid  $20,000  a  year  and  dividends 
of  $76,368.  But  the  bigger  part  of  his  nearly 
$1.3-milllon  Income  came  from  $1.2-mlllloa 
In  capital  gains.  On  this.  Case  Seven  paid  a 
total  federal  tax  of  $383. 

Case  Seven  gave  away  only  $463  in  con- 
tributions, took  $2,500  in  medical  deduc- 
tions, and  another  $362  In  other  deductions. 
He  paid  $85,401  In  local  and  state  taxes. 

Case  Seven,  however,  did  some  sharp  finan- 
cial manipulating.  He  borrowed  money  to 
buy  the  securities  on  which  he  got  his  capi- 
tal gains  and  paid  $687,693  in  Interest.  He 
then  elected  the  option  that  allows  him  to 
pay  taxes  on  only  half  of  his  capital  gains, 
the  other  half  being  taxable  income.  But  he 
was  allowed  to  deduct  the  Interest  cost  from 
the  taxable  half,  coming  out  with  a  taxable 
income  of  $2386  and  a  tax  bill  of  $383. 

Case  Ten  took  still  another  route,  the  real 
estate  deduction.  He  had  an  Income  of  more 
than  $1.4  million,  including  $11  million  in 
capital  gains.  $23,000  in  interest,  $221,000  in 
dividends,  and  a  salary  of  $39,000.  On  all  this, 
he  paid  no  federal  tax. 

Almost  half  of  Case  Ten's  Income  was  un- 
taxable capital  gains.  He  wiped  out  the  other 
haU  by  taking  $864,000  deductions  In  excess 
of  real  estate  Income,  largely  by  depreciation. 
Por  good  measure,  he  gave  $33,000  to  charity, 
paid  $5500  in  local  and  state  taxes,  and  had 
a  $1200  medical  deduction. 

OXNTLXMAN    FARMEB 

Case  Eleven  was  a  gentleman  farmer.  He 
drew  no  salary  but  received  $30,349  from  a 
business  partnership,  $16,279  from  dividends, 
$193,192  In  interest,  and  $498,365  In  capital 
gains.  His  total  was  $738.203 — and  he  paid  no 
Federal  tax. 

After  adjustments  and  amendments  per- 
mitted under  the  tax  laws.  Case  Eleven  had 
an  amended  gross  Income  of  $288,119.  He 
knocked  this  into  oblivion  by  claiming  a  farm 
loss  of  $460,000.  He  declared  only  $3162  into 
contributions  to  charity,  no  medical  or  in- 
terest or  other  deductions.  He  didn't  pay  state 
or  local  taxes,  either. 

The  Treasury  study  suggests  five  nwijor 
proposals  to  close  some  of  these  loopholes 
and  make  the  application  of  tax  rates  more 
equitable. 

MINIMXTM   TAX 

One  would  be  to  adopt  a  mlnimimi  tax  that 
would  allow  the  now  non-taxpayer  to  exempt 
only  half  of  his  total  Income  from  taxation. 
This  would  cover  about  40,000  people. 

A  second  would  require  people  to  allocate 
their  deductions  between  Income  from  tax- 
able and  non-taxable  sources.  This  would 
affect  about  400,000  taxpayers. 

The  third  would  remove  the  unlimited 
charitable  deduction  over  a  ten-year  period, 
affecting  only  about  1000  people. 

The  fourth  would  be  a  maximvun  tax,  un- 
der which  high  income  taxpayers  would  pay 
more  than  half  of  his  Income  in  federal  tax. 
This  would  affect  12,000  high-Income  people 
who  pay  high  rates  of  tax. 

Lastly,  appreciated  property  would  be  taxed 
on  the  death  of  the  owner. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  NORMAN  BLDMBERQ 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  21.  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
cently my  privilege  to  attend  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  of  the  Norman  Blum- 
berg  housing  project. 

The  project  will  provide  low-cost  hous- 
ing for  hundreds  of  families  in  an  area 
of  my  city  of  Philadelphia  slowly  sub- 
merged by  decades  of  neglect  and  blight. 
It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Norman  Blum- 
berg  who,  before  his  death,  served  ably 
and  well  as  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Council  of  AFL-CIO. 

Norman  Blumberg  represented  the 
best  of  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment. E>er  mindful  of  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  his  fellow  trade  unionists,  he 
never  forgot  tils  mandate  to  humanity — 
organized  or  not. 

His  concern  for  the  poor,  the  homeless, 
the  disadvantaged  epitomized  the  spirit 
which  has  led  the  American  labor  move- 
ment into  the  vanguard  in  the  fight  for 
social  justice  and  social  welfare  in  our 
Nation. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  address  by 
S.  Frank  Raftery,  general  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators, 
and  Paperhangers  of  America  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Norman  Blumberg 
housing  project  in  Philadelphia,  March 
30: 

It  Is  most  appropriate  that  we,  the  friends 
of  Norman  Blumberg,  take  time  out  from  our 
busy  affairs  to  gather  here  today  at  the 
dedication  of  this  magnificent  structure  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  great  contribution  to  our 
society.  Norman  Blumberg  was  possessed  of 
a  concerned  social  conscience,  a  brilliant 
mind  and  tireless  energy.  These  great  quaU- 
ficatlons  led  him  to  successfully  challenge 
many  of  the  Issues  of  his  day  and  to  cham- 
pion many  worthy  causes.  One  of  his  princi- 
pal concerns  was  that  every  family  be  pro- 
vided with  a  decent  home  In  which  to  live, 
in  a  good  neighborhood,  and  to  this  purpose 
he  dedicated  much  of  his  life  and  effort. 

His  concern  for  social  and  economic  Justice 
was  evident  as  early  as  1913  when  he  Joined, 
and  became  Immediately  active  in,  Painters 
Local  Union  703  here  In  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. His  Interest  in  his  organization, 
and  hla  eagerness  to  serve  his  fellow  workers, 
soon  brought  about  his  election  for  the  office 
of  Recording  Secretary  of  the  union.  By  1917 
he  had  been  elected  to  serve  as  a  representa- 
tive of  his  Local  Union  to  Painters  District 
Council  21 — also  here  in  Philadelphia — and 
for  the  ensuing  decade,  he  applied  himself 
diligently  and  effectively  to  the  work  of  that 
Council — As  a  result,  In  1927  he  was  elected 
Its  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Norman  Blumberg's  Interest  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  was  not  limited  to  paint- 
ing and  decorating.  He  recognized  that  the 
mutuaUty  of  Interest  which  existed  between 
the  variovis  building  trades  required  that 
they  work  closely  together  and  that  an  in- 
strument for  coordination  of  their  efforts 
must  be  established.  Accordingly,  during  the 
early  1930'b,  he — along  with  our  late  good 
friend  Jim  McDevitt — attempted  to  form  an 
area  building  trades  councU.  In  1833,  they 
were  successful  in  setting  up  a  Trowel  Trades 
Council — and  then  In  1936 — with  the  assist- 
ance of  our  late  good  friend  BUI  Blair  and 
John  Hauck,  presently  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement 
Masons      International      Association — t2iey 
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established  the  Philadelphia  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council.  Norman  Blimi- 
berg  was  selected  as  the  first  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  newly  formed  Council  and 
served  In  that  capacity  for  21  years. 

Norman  Blumberg's  accomplishments  and 
his  great  talent  for  leadership  attracted 
widespread  attention  throughout  the  City  of 
Philadelphia — and  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— and  he  became  a  Vice  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  Central  Labor  Union,  and 
of  the  State  APL-CIO  organization.  In  1957 
he  was  elected  Business  Manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Central  Labor  Union,  and  when 
the  two  city  central  bodies  merged — follow- 
ing the  merger  of  the  APL-CIO  in  1955 — he 
became  President  of  the  merged  Phlladephia 
AFL-CIO  CouncU. 

Norman  was  also  active  In  the  affairs  of 
our  International  Union — serving  as  a  dele- 
gate and  member  of  important  committees 
at  our  General  Conventions  and  as  the 
Brotherhood's  Delegate  to  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department  Conven- 
tions for  many  years. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  President's  Manpower 
Agency. — He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  APL  Medical  Service  Plan 
from  Its  Inception  in  the  Clinic  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  and  later  at  the  Medical  Center  on 
Vine  Street. — He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Hospital. — Norman  Blumberg 
was  also  active  in  many  other  civic  and  social 
welfare  movements  Including  the  United 
Fund,  the  Allied  Jewish  Appeal  and  the  An- 
nual Fellowship  Commission  Campaign 
which  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  Co-Chair- 
man. — He  was  a  member  of  the  Mayor's 
Anti-Poverty  Committee — the  Bureau  of  Vo- 
cational and  Technical  Education — the 
Board  of  Education — the  Crime  Commis- 
sion— Manpower  Development  Training  Com- 
mittee, and  a  number  of  other  committees 
relating  to  education  and  employment  of 
youth.  Of  equal  Importance,  he  was  an  ac- 
tive and  dedicated  member  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Housing  Authority. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  man's  advent 
upon  this  planet,  the  family  has  been  the 
basic  unit  of  our  clvUlzatlon,  and  the  home 
has  been  the  center  In  which  this  basic  so- 
cial unit  Is  formed — niu-tured — and  devel- 
oped. It  follows,  therefore,  that  If  the  social 
structure  of  our  nation — and  our  world — Is 
to  remain  healthy, — and  If  our  civilization  is 
to  continue  to  advance  and  society  to  pro- 
gress.— we  must  provide  a  good  home  in  a 
good  neighborhood  for  every  family.  This 
has  been  recognized  by  all  wise  leaders  of 
nations  from  the  tribal  chieftains  of  the 
early  centuries  who  established  their  homes 
m  caves  and  tents  to  the  heads  of  our  great 
modem-day  Republics. 

In  the  early  years  of  our  nation — before 
the  creation  of  otir  present  huge  urban 
communities, — private  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate finances  were  equal  to  the  task  of 
housing  our  nation's  families.  However,  as 
the  population  expanded  and  the  huge  cit- 
ies came  Into  being.  It  became  more  and 
more  apparent  that  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  could  not  meet  the  housing  de- 
mand. Although  Congress  has  held  hearings 
on  slums  and  blight  as  early  as  the  1890's, 
no  substantial  federal  efforts  were  taken  to 
Influence  the  production  and  financing  of 
housing  until  the  1930's.  The  collapee  of 
mortgage  credit  and  other  current  systems 
of  home  finances  and  the  need  to  generate 
Jobs  In  the  early  30'8  forced  action  by  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover,  but  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  he  proposed  proved  mostly  in- 
effective. The  Home  Owners  Loan  Corpora- 
tion— established  by  President  Franklin 
Delano  Rooaevelt  In  1933 — was  the  first  really 
effective  measure  adopted  to  attack  the  na- 
tion's serious  hotislng  problem.  At  its  peak, 
the  H.OIj.G.  held  18%  of  the  mortgage  debt 
of  the  entire  country, — yet  at  its  end — some 
years  after  World  War  n— It  had  fully  re- 
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paid  the  treasury  and  Its  books  showed  a 
small  profit. 

The  second  major  effort  was  the  highly 
successful  system  of  mortgage  Insurance — 
established  under  the  National  Housing  Act 
of  1934 — which  created  a  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  Prior  to  H.O.L.O.  and  P.H.A., 
mortgages  had  short  terms  with  large  pay- 
ments, and  rarely  covered  more  than  50%  of 
the  value  of  the  structure.  Mortgage  insur- 
ance enabled  lenders  to  lengthen  the  term  of 
mortgages,  make  them  fully  amortized,  in- 
crease the  loan-to-value  ratio  and  lower 
dovsm  payments.  Thvis  the  possibility  of 
home  ownership  was  brought  within  the 
range  of  millions  of  additional  American 
families. 

Although  these  measures  helped,  it  became 
clear  by  1937  that  a  change  In  technique  was 
politically  imperative,  and  the  first  real  pub- 
lic housing  program  was  launched  with  the 
passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1937.  ThU  Act 
provided  for  the  development,  ownership 
and  management  of  housing  projects  by  lo- 
cal government  bodies  with  rents  signifi- 
cantly lowered  by  combination  of  federal 
and  local  subsidies.  This  program  was  the 
beginning  of  public  housing  for  low  Income 
families. 

World  War  11  brought  a  disruptive  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  housing  due  to 
shortages  of  manpower  and  material  which 
had  to  be  diverted  to  the  war  effort.  At  the 
war's  end,  housing  leaped  to  one  million 
units  in  1946,  and  to  almost  two  million 
units  in  1950,  as  the  attempt  was  made  to 
catch  up  with  the  backlog  that  had  devel- 
oped during  the  war  years. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  for  the  first  time 
declared  a  national  policy  of  "a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family",  and  provided  that  gov- 
ernmental assistance  would  be  utilized  to 
enable  private  enterprise  to  serve  more  of 
the  housing  need.  This  Act,— for  the  first 
time — established  a  slxun  clearance  and  ur- 
ban development  program. 

During  the  1950's,  public  housing  received 
another  setback  as  a  re-adjustment  of  pri- 
orities took  place  as  the  result  of  the  Korean 
confilct.  The  1954  Act  modified  urban  re- 
newal to  enable  production  of  housing  at 
reduced  costs.  More  liberal  mortgage  Insur- 
ance terms  and  provisions  for  a  land  cost 
write-down  were  added  to  attract  the  private 
sector  into  building  middle-income  housing 
In  urban  renewal  areas. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1959  contained  the 
first  authorization  for  direct  loans  from  the 
federal  government  to  non-profit  private 
sponsors  of  rental  projects  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped.  The  1965  Act  created  two 
new  subsidy  techniques:  Rent  supplements 
which  attempted  to  adjust  housing  subsidies 
to  the  needs  of  Individual  families;  and  the 
leasing  program  which  enabled  local  public 
housing  authorities  to  subsidize  rents  In 
existing  rental  units.  1965  also  saw  the  cre- 
ation of  the  cabinet  level  Departments  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Organized  labor,  including  our  Brother- 
hood, was  among  the  first  to  recognize  that 
the  nation's  government  would  have  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  housing  its  people 
and  to  sponsor  and  support  legislation  for 
public  housing.  Why  this  concern  by  labor? 
Because  men  like  Norman  Blumberg — and 
other  leaders  of  labor — knew  that  the  home 
Is  where  the  character,  stamina  and  spiritual 
strength  of  the  nation  are  forged.  People 
cannot  and  do  not  realize  their  full  potential 
when  they  are  forced  to  live  In  slums.  The 
hopeless  despair  of  the  blighted  neighbor- 
hood does  not  buUd  sound  citizenship.  Pub- 
lic Investment  in  better  housing  and  better 
communities  is  the  most  strategic  Invest- 
ment that  can  be  made  in  the  strength  and 
health  of  the  nation. 

This  is  why  the  development  of  such  facu- 
lties as  the  Norman  Blumberg  Housing  Proj- 
ect Is  of  such  fexeat  Importance  to  the  nation 
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and  tbe  oommunlty.  We  commend  the  spon- 
sors of  this  project  knd  sincerely  hope  that 
their  successful  program  will  stimulate 
others  to  emiilate  thalr  example.  Our  preeent 
hoiislng  shortage  Is  acute.  Our  future  needs 
will  be  even  greater  as  our  population  ex- 
plodes by  another  HO  mllUon.  as  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  do.  by  the  Year  2000.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  projects  Uto  this  will  have  to  be 
built  to  accommodate  this  addlUon  to  the 
nation's  population. 

Unfortunately,  some  in  our  nation  have 
lost  sight  of  the  ba»lc  need  to  assure  the 
natural  formation  and  development  of  the 
family  unit  in  eaclj  new  generation — the 
need  to  provide  homes  In  which  the  family 
unit  can  successfuly  frow  and  progress. 

Not  so  with  Norman  Blumberg — the  man 
we  honor  here  today.  He  knew  and  under- 
stood this  need.  This  Is  why  he  was  so  happy 
to  be  involved  In  tha  construction  Industry 
which  bxillds  these  homes.  This  Is  why  he 
worked  so  hard  In  hfc  various  capacities  In 
the  trade  union  movement,  with  the  housing 
authority  and  with  the  many  civic  and  social 
welfare  organizations  vnth.  which  he  was  as- 
sociated. 

Not  so  with  the  Painters'  District  Council 
No.  21— the  Bulldtag  and  Construction 
Trade*  CounoH— the  Philadelphia  CouncU  of 
the  AWi-CiO— the  Philadelphia  Housing  Au- 
thority, and  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Hospital,  who.  In  rqcognltlon  of  Norman 
Bliunberg's  Ufe-long  *rvlce.  have  sponsored 
this  dedication. 

I  am  happy  to  hate  the  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  dedication  of  the  Norman 
Blumberg  Housing  Project.  May  It  serve  to 
remind  us  throughoulj  the  years  of  the  out- 
standing service  given  to  his  community  and 
to  his  fellow  man  by  the  man  whose  name  it 
bears — Norman  Blumberg. 
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cronies  In  the  news  profession.  Do  they 
apply  the  commandment  "Thou  shall  not 
kill"  only  to  those  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere? 

Communists  have  not  changed.  They 
follow  their  original  plan  to  murder  all 
recognized  leaders  and  all  potential 
leaders  in  any  given  community  in  South 
Vietnam — just  as  they  have  done  in 
Russia,  China,  and  Korea  in  years  past. 
Murder  through  inflltratlon  is  still 
murder. 

The  Reds  liquidation  for  conquest  Is 
quite  evident— should  elections  be  even- 
tually held  the  only  leaders  available 
for  political  action  will  be  Communist 
members,  agents,  and  puppets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  victims  of  Communist 
atrocity  should  haunt  every  free  man.  I 
insert  an  eyewitness  account  of  the  Hue 
massacres  taken  from  Chicago's  Ameri- 
can, and  an  editorial  from  the  Baton 
Rouge  Advocate  follow  my  remarks. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  American,  Apr.  12,  1969] 

liTTCK    AND    STJBVIVAL    Of    VntTNAM:     HlS    LlFK 

Htma  ON  A  CoRo  AND  Dkath  Squad  Lost  1 
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COMMUNIST       ATtROCITY— POLITI- 
CAL ACTION  tBY  MURDER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OJ-    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  IlEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  4p|iZ  21,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mt.  Speaker,  despite 
mutterlngs  of  the  ultra  left  that  commu- 
nism Is  mellowing.  Communist  atrocities 
against  the  innocent  in  1969  continue 
just  as  in  1917  when  »he  Bolsheviks  mur- 
dered to  gain  control  in  Russia. 

While  U.S.  leftists  Bhout  and  proclaim 
a  gospel  of  dissent  against  all  through- 
out our  land,  their  coimterpart,  the  Com- 
munist Vietcong,  slaughter  thousands  of 
innocent  men,  woman,  and  children  in 
South  Vietnam;  if  fbr  no  other  reason 
than  the  victims  rejefct  communism  and 
are  not  under  party  Control. 

Yet,  loudmouths  iq  the  United  States 
continually  spout  thejr  false  propaganda 
which  is  repeated  by  "cooperative  and 
sympathetic"  pinkos  In  the  communica- 
tions field  and  passed  on  to  the  American 
public  for  mental  conditioning  to  accept 
the  promises  of  winds  of  change. 

The  fact  that  Communist  atrocities  are 
not  covered  by  the  same  media  with  sim- 
ilar exposure  for  the  siime  American  pub- 
lic is  unquestioned. 

Brutal  acts  of  slaughter  reminiscent 
of  the  1917  Communist  revolution  con- 
tinue yet  there  Is  no  indignant  outcry 
from  so-called  antiwv  protesters,  mor- 
alists, pacifists,  and  their  sympathetic 


(By  Robert  Ohman) 
Hus,  SoTTTH  VlBTNAM. — A  Viet  Cong  death 
squad  was  digging  his  grave  when  hamlet 
official  Phan  Duy  escaped  execution  In  the 
sand  dune  massacres  of  Hue. 

Pew  were  so  lucky.  Grave  diggers  sifting 
thru  three  mass  graves  east  of  the  old  Im- 
perial capital  have  found  the  bodies  of  more 
than  500  men.  women,  and  children,  clubbed 
and  shot  to  death  by  the  enemy  during  the 
1968  Tet  offensive. 

Duy,  a  key  official  of  An  Ha  hamlet  7  miles 
east  of  Hue,  knew  his  name  was  on  the  Viet 
Cong's  execution  list.  When  North  Vietna- 
mese and  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  seized  Hue  In 
Pebriiary,  1968.  he  moved  away  from  the 
hamlet  Into  a  small  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
Hue,  hoping  to  escape  detection  In  the  larger 
mass  of  townspeople. 

He  made  It  thru  one  month  of  enemy  occu- 
pation, but  when  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  troops  recaptiired  Hue.  the 
enemy  pulled  back  thru  the  area  where  he 
was  hiding. 

On  Feb.  28  five  Viet  Cong  entered  Duy's 
house. 

"They  said  nothing,"  he  said  softly  thru 
a  translator.  "They  knew  where  I  was  and  my 
duties." 

After  binding  his  hands  with  cord,  they 
asked  him  to  name  other  people  who  worked 
for  the  government.  Duy  told  them  he  lived 
alone  and  didn't  know  anything. 

The  Viet  Cong  then  marched  him  7  miles 
south  to  a  row  of  houses  near  the  sand  dimes, 
where  135  bodies  of  slain  civilians  and  un- 
armed soldiers  were  found  2  weeks  ago.  Duy 
said  he  was  pushed  Into  a  house  where  four 
other  prisoners  were  confined. 

The  five  men  remained  locked  In  the  house 
for  7  days,  walking  outside  only  to  go  to  the 
toilet.  On  these  walks  Duy  said  he  saw  more 
than  lOO  prisoners  being  shot  In  other  houses. 

"One  day  I  saw  many  people  In  one  house, 
and  the  next  day  It  was  empty,"  he  said.  "I 
knew  they  already  had  been  killed." 

On  the  seventh  night,  Duy  and  nine  other 
men,  all  tied  together  to  a  bamboo  pole,  were 
told  they  would  be  taken  elsewhere  for  "com- 
munist study."  The  guards  took  their  watches 
and  money,  promising  both  would  be  re- 
turned. 

But  this  time  the  march  only  lasted  300 
yards.  The  prisoners'  hands  were  untied  and 
they  were  told  to  remove  all  their  outer 
clothing  because  they  were  going  to  have 
to  cross  a  river. 


As  Duy  was  undressing  he  heard  his  giiarda 
talking  to  a  group  of  Viet  Cong  laborers. 

"Did  you  dig  the  trench  yet?"  they  asked. 
"No,  not  yet,  there  are  too  many  people  and 
not  enough  time,"  the  laborers  replied.  Three 
of  the  six  guards  then  left  to  help  dig  the 
trench,  while  the  other  three  retled  the 
hands  of  Duy  and  his  nine  fellow  prisoners. 
"It  was  very  cold.  It  was  about  midnight. 
The  three  guards  they  left  behind  were  boys 
about  16  and  they  covered  themselves  with 
blankets,"  Duy  said.  I  worked  to  free  my 
hands  because  I  knew  I  would  be  dead  in  a 
few  mlnutee." 

Duy  said  he  worked  loose  of  the  ropes  and 
leaped  forward  as  one  guard  fired  a  burst  of 
about  20  shots. 

"I  ran  about  300  meters  and  saw  a  pool," 
Duy  said.  "I  was  so  tired  I  fell  Into  the  water 
and  covered  myself  with  reeds." 

Soon  he  saw  flickering  lights  pass  by  his 

hiding   place    as    the    guards    searched    for 

him.  About  20  minutes  later  he  beard  shots. 

"I  knew  the  prisoners  I  had  been  with  were 

dead,"  Duy  said. 

Hours  later  Duy  emerged  from  the  water 
and  headed  toward  the  lights  of  the  Hue 
radio  tower  beacon.  He  stumbled  Into  the 
Phu  Vang  district  headquarters  and  reported 
what  had  happened. 

"I  remember  on  the  second  day  I  was  held 
in  prison  in  that  house,"  he  said,  "other 
people  from  my  hamlet  told  me  the  Viet 
Cong  had  entered  my  home  and  killed  my 
mother.  When  I  returned  I  found  her  body 
still  In  the  house.  I  was  her  only  son." 

[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning 
Advocate,  Apr.  16,  1969) 
Thk  Massacre  in  HtrE 
Evidence  of  one  of  the  great  atrocities  in 
the  modem  history  of  warfare  has  been  un- 
covered by  Allied  officials  exploring  the  rice 
fields  and  sand  dunes  near  the  South  Viet- 
namese dty  of  Hue,  a  center  of  action  during 
the  Tet  offensive  of  14  months  ago.  In  mass 
graves  they  are  finding  the  bodies  of  hun- 
dreds of  clvUlans,  slaughtered  by  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  after  being 
forced  to  dig  their  own  graves.  Details  of 
these  massacres,  now  being  brought  to  Ught, 
are  reminiscent  of  accounts  of  the  Nazi  ex- 
termination camps. 

The  victims  were  public  officials  and  pri- 
vate citizens,  young  and  old,  men  and 
women,  whose  offense  was  that  of  being  antl- 
commimlst  and  of  having  fought  or  being 
suspected  of  having  fought  to  defend  their 
city  against  the  commimlst  attackers. 

This  monstrous  crime  has  been  fully  re- 
ported by  the  press,  with  evidence  so  com- 
plete and  circumstantial  that  its  nature  can- 
not be  doubted  or  even  questioned.  Yet  It 
has  received  singularly  Uttle  attention  "in 
some  quarters. 

It  goes  unnoticed  and  unmentioned  by  the 
student  kooks  and  the  hlpple-ylppies  who 
rage  against  American  assistance  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  libel  their  coimtry 
with  allegations  of  vast  savageries  that  no 
one  else  seems  to  know  anything  about. 

The  Hue  massacre  goes  unnoticed  by  the 
political  and  social  theorists  who  see  the  war 
in  Vietnam  as  a  "colonial  war"  waged  by  t.hia 
country  and  suggest  that  there  has  been  no 
attack  by  Viet  Cong  terrorists  and  North 
Vietnamese  Invaders  on  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

It  goes  tumotlced  by  those  wooly-mlnded 
critics  who  compare  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  with 
George  Washington  and  the  Viet  Cong  with 
the  American  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  If  any  mass  graves  of  slaughtered  Tories 
and  loyalists  ever  were  foimd  outside  Phila- 
delphia or  Boston  or  New  York,  history  has 
been  extraordinarily  silent  on  the  fact. 

Intellectual  dishonesty  can  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  crimes. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation,  bless  all  the  people  of 
this  land,  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  well  and  the  sick, 
those  who  lead  and  those  who  follow,  that 
we  may  be  fused  into  one  mighty  body 
striving  for  that  righteousness  which 
exalteth  a  nation  and  that  brotherhood 
which  belongs  to  Thy  kingdom. 

Accept.  O  Lord,  the  dedication  of  Thy 
servants  in  this  body,  granting  unto  each 
one  the  illumination  of  Thy  spirit,  the 
will  to  know  and  to  speak  the  truth  in 
love,  and  to  see  beyond  the  work  of  the 
day  the  values  that  abide  eternally. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  18, 1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFORM  OF  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
SYSTEM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
received  on  April  21,  1969,  under  the 
authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
April  18,  1969,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Reform  of  our  Federal  income  tax  sys- 
tem is  long  overdue.  Special  preferences 
in  the  law  permit  far  too  many  Ameri- 
cans to  pay  less  than  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.  Too  many  other  Americans  bear 
too  much  of  the  tax  burden. 

This  Administration,  working  with  the 
Congress,  is  determined  to  bring  equity  to 
the  Federal  tax  system.  Our  goal  is  to 
take  important  first  steps  in  tax  reform 
legislation  during  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  economic  overheating  which  has 
brought  inflation  into  its  fourth  year 
keeps  us  from  moving  immediately  to 
reduce  Federal  tax  revenues  at  this  time. 
Inflation  is  itself  a  tax — a  cruel  and  un- 
just tax  that  hits  hardest  those  who  can 
least  afford  it.  In  order  to  "repeal"  the 


tax  of  inflation,  we  are  cutting  budget 
spending  and  have  requested  an  exten- 
sion of  the  income  tax  surcharge. 

Although  we  must  maintain  total  Fed- 
eral revenues,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  lighten  the  burden  on  those  who 
pay  too  much,  and  increase  the  taxes 
of  those  who  pay  too  little.  Treasury  of- 
ficials will  present  the  Administration's 
initial  group  of  tax  reform  proposals  to 
the  Congress  this  week.  Additional  rec- 
ommendations will  be  made  later  in  this 
session.  The  overall  program  will  be 
equitable  and  essentially  neutral  in  its 
revenue  impact.  There  will  be  no  sub- 
stantial gain  or  loss  in  Federal  revenue, 
but  the  American  taxpayer  who  carries 
more  than  his  share  of  the  burden  will 
gain  some  relief. 

Much  concern  has  been  expressed  be- 
cause some  citizens  with  incomes  of 
more  than  $200,000  pay  no  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  These  people  are  neither  tax 
dodgers  nor  tax  cheats.  Many  of  them 
pay  no  taxes  because  they  make  large 
donations  to  worthy  causes,  donations 
which  every  taxpayer  is  authorized  by 
existing  law  to  deduct  from  his  income 
in  figuring  his  tax  bill. 

But  where  we  can  prevent  it  by  law, 
we  must  not  permit  our  wealthiest  citi- 
zens to  be  1007o  successful  at  tax  avoid- 
ance. Nor  should  the  Government  limit 
its  tax  reform  only  to  apply  to  these 
relatively  few  extreme  cases.  Preferences 
built  into  the  law  in  the  past — some  of 
which  have  either  outlived  their  useful- 
ness or  were  never  appropriate — permit 
many  thousands  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porate taxpayers  to  avoid  their  fair  share 
of  Federal  taxation. 

A  number  of  present  tax  preferences 
will  be  scaled  down  in  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  to  be  submitted  this 
week.  Utilizing  the  revenue  gained  from 
our  present  proposals,  we  suggest  tax 
reductions  for  lower-income  taxpayers. 
Further  study  will  be  necessary  before 
we  can  propose  changes  in  other  prefer- 
ences ;  and  as  these  are  developed  we  will 
recommend  them  to  the  Congress. 

Specifically,  the  Administration  will 
recommend : 

— Enactment  of  what  is  in  effect  a 
"minimum  income  tax"  for  citizens 
with  substantial  incomes  by  setting 
a  50%  limitation  on  the  u^e  of  the 
prin^pal  tax  preferences  which  are 
subject  to  change  by  law. 

This  limit  on  tax  preferences  would  be 
a  major  step  toward  assuring  that  all 
Americans  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
Federal  tax  burden. 

— Enactment  of  a  "low  income  allow- 
ance," which  will  remove  more  than 
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2,000,000  of  our  low  income  families 
from  the  Federal  tax  rolls  and  assure 
that  persons  or  families  in  poverty 
pay  no  Federal  income  taxes. 
This  provision   will   also  benefit  stu- 
dents and  other  young  people.  For  ex- 
ample,   the   person   who    works   in    the 
summer    or    throughout    the    year   and 
earns  $1,700  in  taxable  income — and  now 
pays   $117    in    Federal   income    taxes — 
would  pay  nothing. 

The  married  couple — college  students 
or  otherwise — with  an  income  of  $2,300 
and  current  taxes  of  $100  would  pay 
nothing. 

A  family  of  four  would  pay  no  tax  on 
income  below  $3,500 — the  cut-off  now  is 
$3,000. 

The  "low  income  allowance,"  if  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  will  offer  genuine 
tax  relief  to  the  young,  the  elderly,  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped. 

Our  tax  reform  proposals  would  also 
help  workers  who  change  jobs  by  liber- 
alizing deductions  for  moving  expenses 
and  would  reduce  specific  preferences  in 
a  number  of  areas: 

— taxpayers  who   have  certain  non- 
taxable Income  or  other  preferences 
would  have  their  non-business  de- 
ductions reduced  proportionately. 
— certain    mineral    transactions    (so- 
called  "carved  out"  mineral  produc- 
tion payments  and  "ABC"    trans- 
actions) would  be  treated  in  a  way 
that  would  stop  artificial  creation  of 
net  operating  losses  in  these  indus- 
tries. 
— exempt  organizations,  including  pri- 
vate foundations,  would  come  under 
much  stricter  surveillance. 
— the  rules  affecting  charitable  deduc- 
tions would  be  tightened — but  only 
to  screen  out  the  unreasonable  and 
not  stop  those  which  help  legitimate 
charities  and  therefore  the  nation. 
— the  practice  of  using  multiple  sub- 
sidiaries and  afiQliated  corporations 
to  take  undue  advantage  of  the  lower 
tax  rate  on  the  first  $25,000  of  corpo- 
rate income  would  be  curbed. 
— farm  losses,  to  be  included  in  the 
'limitation    on    tax    preferences," 
would  be  subject  to  certain  other  re- 
strictions in  order  to  curb  abuses  in 
this  area. 
I  also  recommend  that  the  Congress 
repeal  the  7%  investment  tax  credit,  ef- 
fective today. 

This  subsidy  to  business  investment  no 
longer  has  priority  over  other  pressing 
national  needs. 

In  the  early  60's,  America's  productive 
caimcity  needed  prompt  modernization 
to  enable  it  to  compete  %vith  industry 
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abroad.  Accordingly,  Oovemment  gave 
high  priority  to  providing  tax  incentives 
for  this  modernization. 

Since  that  time,  American  business 
has  invested  clqse  to  $400  billion  In  new 
plant  and  eqjulpment,  bringing  the 
American  econjomy  to  new  levels  of 
productivity  an(l  efiBclency.  While  a  vig- 
orous pace  of  capital  formation  will  cer- 
tainly continue  to  be  needed,  national 
priorities  now  ^ulre  that  we  give  at- 
tention to  the  n^ed  for  general  tax  relief. 
Repeal  of  thfc  investment  tax  credit 
will  permit  r^lef  to  every  taxpayer 
through  relaxation  of  the  surcharge 
earlier  than  I  had  contemplated. 

The  revenue  affect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  will  begin  to  be 
significant  duripg  calendar  year  1970. 
Therefore,  I  recommend  that  investment 
tax  credit  repeal  be  accompanied  by  ex- 
tension of  the  Uull  surcharge  only  to 
January  1,  1970,  with  a  reduction  to  5% 
on  January  1.  This  is  a  reappraisal  of 
my  earlier  recommendation  for  continu- 
ance of.  the  siircharge  imtil  June  30, 
1970  at  a  10%  rkte.  If  economic  and  fis- 
cal conditions  permit,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  elimination  of  the  remaining 
surtax  on  Jione  30, 1970. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  reduc- 
tion of  the  surtax  without  repeal  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit  would  be  impru- 
dent. 

The  gradual  ihcrease  in  Federal  rev- 
enues resulting  prom  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  the  growth  of 
the  economy  will  also  facilitate  a  start 
during  fiscal  1911  in  funding  two  high- 
priority  programs  to  which  this  Admin- 
istration is  comi^tted: 
— Revenue   shfaring   with   State    and 

local  governments. 
— Tax  credits  to  encourage  investment 
in   poverty   areas   and   hiring   and 
training   of   the   hard-core   unem- 
ployed.        I 
These  proposals,  now  in  preparation, 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in 
the  near  future. 

The  tax  ref  orn^  measures  outlined  ear- 
lier in  this  message  will  be  recommended 
to  the  House  Wa|ys  and  Means  Commit- 
tee by  Treasury  officials  this  week.  This 
is  a  broad  and  necessary  program  for 
tax  reform.  I  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 
But  these  measures,  sweeping  as  they 
are,  will  not  byf  themselves  trsmsform 
the  UJS.  tax  system  into  one  adequate 
to  the  long-range  future.  Much  of  the 
current  tax  system  was  devised  in  de- 
pression and  snaped  further  in  war. 
Fairness  calls  for  tax  reform  now;  be- 
yond that,  the  Aiiierican  people  need  and 
deserve  a  slmplifled  Federal  tax  system, 
and  one  that  is  attuned  to  the  1970's. 

We  must  refoijm  our  tax  structure  to 
make  it  more  equitable  and  efficient;  we 
must  redirect  our  tax  policy  to  make  it 
more  conducive  to  stable  economic 
growth  and  responsive  to  urgent  social 
needs. 

That  is  a  largej  order.  Therefore,  I  am 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  thoroughly  reriew  the  entire  Federal 
tax  system  and  present  to  me  recom- 
mendations for  bi  isic  changes,  along  with 
a  full  analysis  cf  the  impact  of  those 
changes,  no  lat^r  than  November  30, 
1969. 


Since  taxation  affects  so  many  wallets 
and  pocketbooks,  reform  proposals  are 
bound  to  be  controversial.  In  the  debate 
to  come  on  reform,  and  in  the  even 
greater  debate  on  redirection,  the  nation 
would  best  be  served  by  an  avoidtuice  of 
stereotjrjjed  reactions.  One  man's  "loop- 
hole" is  another  man's  "Incentive."  Tax 
policy  should  not  seek  to  "soak"  any 
group  or  give  a  "break"  to  any  other— it 
should  aim  to  serve  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Tax  dollars  the  Oovemment  deliber- 
ately waives  should  be  be  viewed  as  a 
form  of  expenditure,  and  weighed  against 
the  priority  of  other  expenditures.  When 
the  preference  device  provides  more  so- 
cial benefit  than  Government  collection 
and  spending,  that  "incentive"  should  be 
expanded;  when  the  preference  is  inef- 
ficient or  subject  to  abuse,  it  should  be 
ended. 

Taxes,  often  bewailed  as  Inevitable  as 
death,  actually  give  life  to  the  people's 
purpose  in  having  a  Oovemment:  to  pro- 
vide protection,  service  and  stimulus  to 
progress. 

We  shall  never  make  taxation  popular, 
but  we  can  make  taxation  fair. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

ThB  Whitk  House,  i4pr:2  21,  1969. 


i^ 


REPORT  OF  THE  NA'HONAL  CAPITAL 
HOUSINO  AUTHORITY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
received  on  April  21,  1969,  under  author- 
ity of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  April  18, 
1969,  which  with  the  accompanying  re- 
port, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Annual  Repwrt 
for  1968  of  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority.  During  the  past  year,  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Authority  has  grown  to 
include  over  10,000  public  low-rent  hous- 
ing units.  But  the  housing  needs  of  low- 
income  families  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
still  exceed  the  supply. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Author- 
ity Is  beginning  to  place  greater  empha- 
sis than  it  has  in  the  past  on  working 
with  the  private  sector  in  buUding  and 
acquiring  decent  housing  for  the  people 
of  the  District.  It  is  pioneering  in  the  use 
of  the  "Turnkey"  method,  in  which  a 
private  developer  builds  or  acquires  a 
project  and  later  turns  it  over  to  the 
Authority.  It  is  also  placing  new  emphasis 
on  offering  social  services  to  the  residents 
of  these  dwellings— often  in  cooperation 
with  groups  of  volunteer  citizens — and 
on  managii\g  and  maintaining  the  prop- 
erties in  an  enlightened  manner,  some- 
times through  private  management  firms. 

These  and  other  initiatives — many  of 
them  stUl  in  their  trial  stages — will  help 
the  Authority  make  Important  progress 
toward  Its  goal  of  providing  safe,  clean, 
and  economlcEd  housing  for  the  low- 
income  families  of  this  city. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thb  Whitk  Housx,  April  21, 1969. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURINa  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  18,  1969,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  April  21,  1969, 
received  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(For  nominations  received  on  April 
21,  1969,  see  the  end  of  the  proceedings 
of  today,  April  22,  1969.) 


Ajml  22,  1969 
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MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  FOOD-FOR-PEACE  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  iH.  DOC.  NO.  91-104) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  without  being  read,  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  ar>propriate  committee,  and 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  message  from  the  President,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  report 
for  1968  on  the  Pood  for  Peace  Program 
under  Public  Law  480 — a  program  which 
over  the  years  has  helped  provide  better 
diets  for  millions  of  people  In  more  than 
100  nations.  In  addition  to  Its  primary 
humanitarian  aspects.  Food  for  Peace 
contributes  significantly  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  export  markets  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  position. 

While  this  is  my  first  official  report  on 
the  program  as  President,  I  have  been 
closely  associated  with  it  since  its  be- 
ginning. This  great  humanitarian  effort 
began  in  1954  during  the  Presidency  of 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  As  Vice  President 
at  the  time,  I  was  keenly  interested  In  the 
program  and  have  followed  its  develop- 
ment and  accomplishments  ever  since. 

It  is  evident  that  the  battle  against 
hunger  must  continue,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  In  the  world  at  large, 
through  programs  such  as  Pood  for 
Peace.  The  present  Adiiiinlstratlon 
eagerly  accepts  this  challenge  and  dedi- 
cates itself  to  dealing  effectively  with  the 
problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Tbx  Whitk  House,  April  22,  1969. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Alfred  E.  Prance, 
of  Minnesota,  to  be  Federal  Cochairman 
of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
mission, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

HJt.  3213.  An  act  conferring  JurlBdlctlon 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  bear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Solomon  S.  Levadl; 

HJl.  8434.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter 
mall  and  air  transportation  mailing  privi- 
leges for  certain  members  of  tbe  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  8794.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  to  continue  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purpKSses. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  165)  designating 
the  year  1969  as  the  "Diamond  Jubilee 
Year  of  the  American  Motion  Picture," 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore : 

S.  468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yuka 
Awamura; 

S  672.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Charles 
Richard  Scott;  and 

H.R.  10158.  An  act  to  provide  mall  service 
for  Mamie  Doud  Elsenhower,  widow  of  for- 
mer President  I3wlgbt  David  Elsenhower. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated : 

HJl.  3213.  An  act  of  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Solomon  S.  Levadl;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

KM.  8434.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter 
mall  and  air  transportation  mailing  privileges 
for  certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purp>oses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil   Service. 

H.R.  8794.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  to  continue  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, £ind  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  165)  designating  the  year  1969  as 
the  "Diamond  Jubilee  Year  of  the  Ameri- 
can Motion  Picture,"  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 


relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FPC  RxPORTS  ON  Elkctkic  Power 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  two 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Curtis  W.  Tarr,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Cushman,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  Deputy  Director, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMTITEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 
Proposed  Legislation  Authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident To  Reappoint  as  Chairman  or  the 
Joint  Chiets  or  STArr  the  OmcER  Serving 
IN  That  Position 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  President  to  reappoint  as 
Chairman  of  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an 
additional  term  of  1  year,  the  officer  serving 
In  that  position  on  April  1,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  transmitting  a  report  on 
world  power  data,  capacity  of  electric  gen- 
erating plants  and  production  of  electric 
energy,  1966;  and  a  report  entitled  "Typical 
Electric  BUls.  Residential:  ClUea  of  2,600 
Population  and  More;  Commercial:  Cities  of 
50,000  Population  and  More;  Industrial: 
Cities  of  50,000  Population  and  More,  1968" 
(With  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Third  and  Sixth  Preference  Classifications 
FOR  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports relating  to  third-  and  sixth-preference 
classifloatlons  for  certain  aliens  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A    Senate    concurrent    resolution    of    the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Tork;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Resolution  58 

"Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  tbe  State  of  New  York  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  create  a  mini- 
mum standard  for  public  assistance  in  all 
states  which  provide  an  adequate  level  for  the 
maintenance  of  health  and  decency  and 
which  cannot  be  altered  or  reduced  by  the 
introduction  or  application  of  minimum  pay- 
ment levels,  or  other  i>ercentage  devices 
which  Impose  a  limit  below  tbe  national 
standard  amount  of  assistance  which  eligible 
families  may  receive;  to  provide  that  assist- 
ance to  tbe  aged,  disabled,  and  tbe  blind  be 
fully  funded  and  administered  by  tbe  Social 
Secvirtty  Administration  of  tbe  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive,  nationwide  program 
of  public  assistance  based  upon  the  simple 
criterion  of  need,  replacing  arbitrary,  inequi- 
table and  inefficient  categories  of  assistance 
presently  In  effect;  creating  a  simple  and 
uniform  formula  to  determine  federal  reim- 
bursement for  public  assistance,  other  than 
aid  to  tbe  aged,  disabled,  and  blind,  which 
will  provide  for  equitable  and  reasonable 
fiscal  efforts  among  tbe  states  and  will  not 
penalize  those  states  which  maintain  and 
provide  more  adequate  and  comprehensive 
assistance  level;  to  provide  block  grants  to 
states  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  research 
projects  to  Increase  effectiveness,  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  administration  of  public 
welfare,  commensurate  in  size  and  scope  with 
the  national  Investment  In  tbe  assistance 
program  and  to  establish  demonstration 
projects  in  each  of  the  states  for  restructur- 
ing tbe  public  welfare  system  through  mean- 
ingful and  effective  separation  of  income 
maintenance  and  resp>onslbllltle3  from  tbe 
delivery  of  social  services. 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  recognized  that  the 
foremost  domestic  crisis  facing  the  people 
of  this  nation  is  poverty:  and 

"Whereas,  Public  welfare  is  tbe  only  gov- 
ernmental vehicle  primarily  designated  to 
assure  the  provision  of  guarantee  against 
poverty  and  social  deprivation,  and  to  Insure 
the  basic  essentials  of  living  to  Individuals 
and  families  who  are  In  need;  and 

"Whereas,  Rapid  urbanization  and  advanc- 
ing technology  have  markedly  affected  tbe  di- 
mensions of  public  welfare  in  this  country 
to  tbe  point  that  individual  states  are  no 
longer  In  a  jjositlon  to  control  or  ameliorate 
tbe  causes  of  rising  vrelfare  rolls  nor  are 
they  flscally  able  to  support  an  adequate  sys- 
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tern  of  Income  nialntenance  for  thOM  who  re- 
quire assistance;  and 

"Whereas,  Th0  present  Federal  system  of 
administering  public  welfare,  based  on  the 
restrictive  categorical  programs  and  In- 
equitable relmblirsement  rates  to  the  states, 
tends  to  Ignore  i>ur  nAtional  commitment  or 
provide  an  adequate  standard  of  living  for 
all  citizens  Irres]  »ecUve  of  their  place  of  resi- 
dence: and 

"Whereas,  It  li  the  Judgment  of  this  Ijeg- 
Islature  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  cor- 
rect the  lnjustli«s  Imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ple and  the  In  equities  Imposed  upon  the 
states  referred  t)  herein;  now,  therefore,  be 
It 

"Resolved  (If  ^e  Assembly  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  It 
hereby  Is  memolallzed  to  enact  leglsUtlon 
creating  a  mlnliium  standard  of  public  as- 
sistance In  all  states  which  provides  an  ade- 
quate level  for  the  maintenance  of  health 
and  decency,  an<  which  cannot  be  altered  or 
reduced  by  the  Introduction  or  application 
of  maximvim  payment  levels,  percentage 
reductions,  or  ether  devices  which  Impose 
a  limit  below  tha  t  national  standard  amount 
of  assistance  whi  ch  eligible  families  may  re- 
ceive; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved  (If  Ihe  Assembly  concur),  That 
the  Congress  of  ;he  Untied  States  be  and  It 
hereby  Is,  memorialized  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  tiat  assistance  to  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  be  fully  funded  and 
administered  bj  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  V'elfare;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved  (if  Ihe  Assembly  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
It  hereby  Is,  mi  imorlallzed  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  estab  Ish  a  comprehensive,  na- 
tionwide program  of  public  assistance  based 
upon  the  simple  criterion  of  need,  replac- 
ing arbitrary.  Inequitable  and  InefiBclent  cat- 
egories of  asslstaace  presently  In  effect;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved  (If  1  lie  Assembly  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  me- 
j  morlallzed  to  eiiact  legislation  creating  a 
simple  and  unlvsrsal  formxila  to  determine 
Federal  relmbur  lement  for  public  assist- 
ance, other  than  aid  to  the  ag^,  blind  and 
disabled,  which  vlll  promote  equitable  and 
reasonable  fiscal  efforts  among  the  states 
and  will  not  p<nallze  those  states  which 
maintain  and  provide  more  adequate  and 
comprehensive  aislstance  levels;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved  (if  tie  Assembly  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  me- 
morialized to  eract  legislation  to  provide 
block  grants  in  a  d  to  states  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  research  projects  to  Increase 
effectiveness,  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
administration  o:'  public  welfare,  commen- 
surate in  size  and  scope  with  the  national 
investment  in  thD  assistance  programs;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved  (If  t|ie  Assembly  concur).  That 
'the  Congress  of  jthe  United  States  be  me- 
morialized to  enlwit  legislation  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  demonstration  projects  In 
each  of  the  stsites  for  restructuring  the 
public  welfare  sjjstem  through  meaningful 
and  effective  separation  of  Income  mainte- 
nance responsibl^ties  from  the  delivery  of 
social  services."    i 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Jaycees,  prajylng  for  the  adoption  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  365,  proposing  as  an 
amendment  to  th^  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  Americi  a  provision  allowing  par- 
ticipation in  noi|denomlnational  prayer  in 
public  buildings,  jetc;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.        I 

i 


sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yuka  Awta- 
mura;  and 

S.  672.  An  act  for  the  reUcf  of  Charlea 
Richard  Scott. 


ENROLLED  JBILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretarj^  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  lAprll  22,  1969.  he  pre- 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COOK  (by  request) : 
S.  1907.  A  bill  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  In  the 
coal  mining  industry  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cook  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1908.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  basic 
amount  of  each  personal  exemption  shall  be 
$1,000  and  to  provide  for  annual  adjustments 
In  such  amounts  to  compensate  for  differ- 
entials in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  various 
Internal  Revenue  Districts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 
S.  X909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Ramen- 
dra  S.  Roy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  1910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chun  Ho; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER: 
S.  1911.  A  bill  to  expand  the  time  for  voting 
In  Presidential  elections  to  a  24-hour  period 
and   to  provide   that  such   period  shall   be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Qoldwateb  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nancy 
Tampoe;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  1913.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Makslmus 
Pollhronldls;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  1914.    A   bill    for   the    relief    of   Robert 
Welsz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  and  other  statutes  to  provide 
a  new  maritime  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAONtrsoN  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  further  promote  the  provision  of  re- 
liable, abundant,  and  economical  electric 
power  supply  by  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion and  strengthening  existing  mechanisms 
for  coordination  of  electric  utility  systems 
and  encouraging  the  installation  and  use  of 
the  products  of  advancing  technology  with 
due  regard  for  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment  and  conservation 
of  scenic,  historic,  recreational,  and  other 
natural  resources;  and  for  other  purposes; 
S.  1917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  establish 
a  Federal-State  Joint  Board  to  prescribe  uni- 
form procedures  for  determining  what  part 


of  the  property  and  expenses  of  communica- 
tion common  carriers  shall  be  considered  as 
used  in  interstate  or  foreign  communication 
toll  service,  and  what  part  of  such  property 
and  expenses  shall  be  considered  as  used  in 
Intrastate  and  exchange  service;  and  for 
other  purposes; 

8.  1918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  redefine 
State  and  local  governmental  authority  over 
communications  primarily  of  local  concern; 
S.  1919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  to  establUh  a 
formula  for  the  division  of  Federal  grants 
among  State  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  in  establishing,  developing,  and  ad- 
ministering State  motor  carrier  safety  pro- 
grams to  Insure  the  safe  operation  of  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  in  establishing,  developing,  and  ad- 
ministering State  motor  carrier  programs  to 
enforce  the  economic  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  States  and  the  United  States  concerning 
highway  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1922.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  permit  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  certain  State  oflBcials  serving 
in  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commission; 

S.  1923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  and  State  eco- 
nomic laws  and  regulations  concerning  high- 
way transpwrtatlon;  and 

S.  1924.  A  bill  to  eliminate  requirements 
for  disclosure  of  construction  details  on  pas- 
senger vessels  meeting  prescribed  safety 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonttson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cajjnon,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Fong.  Mr. 
GooDELL,  Mr.  Geiffin,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Habtke,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  INODTE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pastobe,  Mr.  Peix,  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Spono,  and 
Mr.  Ttdinos)  : 
S.  1926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources  and   Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  to  continue  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnttson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act 
to  increase  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  the  limi- 
tation on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts  in  suits  against  the  United  States 
for  breach  of  contract  or  for  compensation; 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  McGEE: 
S.  1927.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stylianos 
Contaxis;  and 

S.  1928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao  Perelra; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  1929.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  disruption  of  the 
administration  or  operations  of  federally 
assisted  educational  institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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ByMr.  BAKER: 
S.  1930.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Atotonio 
Matias  Rublo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  MURPHY: 
S.  1931.  A  bUl  to  provide  full  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  payments  made  under  the  public 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  recipients  who  do  not  meet  the  dura- 
tlon-of-residence  reqtilrements  of  the  ap- 
plicable State  plan,  where  such  payments 
must  nonetheless  be  made  because  of  court 
determinations  that  such  reqxilrements  are 
unconstitutional;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mtjefht  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1932.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Arthur  Rlke; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   HARTKE    (for  himself.   Mrs. 
SMtTH,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Httghes,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  Metcaut,  Mr.  MnSKiE,  Mr. 
Moss,    Mr.    MoNOALE,    Mr.    Tydings, 
Mr.  Yarjborouch,  and  Mr.  Wiluams 
of  New  Jersey) : 
S.  1933.  A  bill  providing  for  Federal  raU- 
road  safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartkb  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  1934.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michel  M. 
Goutmann; 

S.  1935.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcjanna 
Rydzy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
and 

S.  1936.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  bene- 
fits for  optometry  officers  of  the  uniformed 
services;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Saxbe)  : 
S.  1937.  A  bill  to  supplement  and  streng- 
then voluntary  youth  service  and  learning 
opportunities  supported  or  offered  by  the 
Federal  Government  by  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Youth  Service  CouncU  and  a  National 
Youth  Service  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfieu)  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bur- 
DicH,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Magnttson,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.    Yarborough,    and   Mr. 
WnxiAMS  of  New  Jersey)  : 
S.  1938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

My  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  that  the  procurement  of  certain 
transportation  and  public  utility  services 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  all  applicable 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  reg^ulatlons  gov- 
erning carriers  and  public  utilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE     (for    himseU.    Mr. 

Packwood,   Mr.   Mondale,   said   Mr. 

Williams  of  New  Jersey) : 

S.  1940.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuation 

of  authority  for  the  expansion  and  regula- 


tion of  exports,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  wariiring  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Musktc  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der B  separate  heading.) 
My  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.J.  Res.  96.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  i>osthumous  promotion  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower 
to  the  grade  of  General  of  the  Annies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
api>ear   under   a   separate   heading.) 

By   Mr.   MATHIAS    (for   himself,   Mr. 

AlXOTT,  Mr.  DiRKSKN,  Mr.  DOMINICK, 

Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Saxbx, 
and  Mr.  Scorr) : 
SJ.  Res.  97.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate Route  70  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  as  the 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Interstate  Highway; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself.   Mr. 

McGovern,      Mr.       Buroick,      Mr. 

Hughes,    Mr.    McCarthy,    and    Mr. 

Church)  : 

8.J.  Res.  98.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 

the  temporary   funding  of   the  Emergency 

Credit  Revolving  Fund;    to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  app>ear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,    Mr.     Sparkman,     and    Mr. 
Allen)  : 
S.J.    Res.    99.    A    Joint    resolution   to    au- 
thorize  the   President   to   issue   annually   a 
proclamation  designating  the  first  week  in 
Jiine  of  each  year  as  "Helen  Keller  Memorial 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  1907— INTRODUCTION  OF  COAL 
MINE  SAFETY  BILL 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce,  on  request,  a  bill  about 
which  many  of  my  constituents  are 
quite  anxious.  One  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's first  messages  to  Congress 
concerned  itself  with  the  matter  of  coal 
mine  safety.  A  bill,  S.  1300,  embodying 
this  position  was  introduced  by  my  able 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits).  Numerous  hearings  have 
been  held  both  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  and  many  interests  have  been 
represented. 

Nevertheless,  a  great  segment  of  the 
industry — the  small  operators — feel  their 
recommendations  have  not  been  made  a 
part  of  any  of  the  legislation  before  the 
Congress  at  this  time.  Small  coal  opera- 
tors in  Kentucky  and  in  other  States, 
while  genuinely  concerned  with  mine 
safety,  feel  S.  1300  and  the  other  meas- 
ures which  have  been  introduced  have 
provisions  which  would  cause  serious 
economic  difficulties  for  the  small  coal 
operator  while  at  the  same  time  not  mak- 
ing any  real  contribution  to  the  improve- 
ment of  unsafe  conditions. 

Among  the  differences  between  the  bill 
favored  by  the  small  operators  and  that 
of  the  administration  are  first,  this  pro- 
posal writes  into  statutory  law  precise 
coal  mine  safety  standards,  where  the 
administration's  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  adopt,  through 
the  administrative  rulemaking  procedure, 


such  standards  as  he  deems  necessary; 
second,  both  bills  provide  for  an  interim 
permissible  coal  dust  level  of  4.5  mllli- 
grams  p>er  cubic  meter  of  air,  but  the 
administration  bill  establishes  a  subse- 
quent permanent  safety  level  of  3  milli- 
grams. This  bill  would  not  adopt  a  per- 
manent safety  level  until  such  time  as  the 
appropriate  level  could  be  established  by 
research;  and,  third,  this  bill  would  pre- 
serve the  current  statutory  distinction 
between  gassy  and  nongassy  mines.  It  is 
felt  by  small  operators  that  the  require- 
ment of  the  administration  bill  that  all 
mine  operators  purchase  permissible 
equipment,  that  is,  equipment  which  is 
covered  so  that  sparks  will  not  ignite 
escaping  gas,  is  imfair.  They  argue  that 
to  place  this  added  cost  of  production 
upon  the  small  operator,  regardless  of 
whether  his  mine  is  Indeed  gassy,  would 
place  an  undue  and  unjustifiable  burden 
upon  the  owner  of  the  small  nongassy 
mine. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  which  has 
both  a  great  many  small  operators  and 
a  great  many  miners,  I  want  an  effective 
coal  mine  safety  bill  which  will  protect 
the  workers  but  at  the  same  time  not  un- 
duly penalize  these  small  entrepreneurs 
who  are  providing  one  of  the  few  con- 
tinuing sources  of  employment  in  eastern 
Kentucky.  While  I  do  not  endorse  this 
bill,  I  do  feel  this  measure  should  be  be- 
fore the  committee  so  I  am  introducing 
it  upon  request.  I  support  the  efforts  of 
the  administration  and  all  interested 
parties  to  draft  and  enact  a  truly  mean- 
ingful mine  safety  bill,  and  I  expect  to 
be  able  to  support  the  final  version. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  the  bill  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1907)  to  Improve  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  of  persons  work- 
ing in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the 
United  States  introduced  by  Mr.  Cook, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S.  1908— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  INCREASED  TAX 
EXEMPTIONS  WITH  ADDED  SLID- 
ING SCALE  COST  OP  LIVING  AD- 
JUSTMENTS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  inception  of  the  modern  income  tax 
in  1913  until  1940,  Americans  were  al- 
lowed $1,000  or  more  in  personal  exemp- 
tion on  their  individual  income  tax.  In 
1913,  when  the  dollar  was  worth  far 
more  than  it  is  now,  the  personal 
exemption  was  $3,000.  Today,  when  the 
dollar  is  worth  far  less,  the  exemption 
is  only  $600.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  a  table  of  Federal 
personal  exemption  and  dependent  al- 
lowances from  1913  to  the  present  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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191J-16      1917-20      1921-23 


1924     1925-31      1932-39 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943'    1944-45'     1946-47     1948-68  • 


13,000 
4,000 


$1,000 

2,000 

200 


$1,000 

*2,5O0 

400 


$1,000 

2,500 

400 


$1,500 

3,500 

400 


$1,000 

2,500 

400 


$800 

2,000 

400 


$750 

1,500 

400 


$500 

1,200 
350 


$500 

1,200 

350 


$500 

1,000 
500 


$500 

1.000 

500 


$600 

1.200 

600 


1  For  1943  the  victory-tii  axemption  was  $624  for  the  taxpayer  (no  credit  for  dependents)  and    aver  was  the  smaller 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  $600 
figure  was  set  In  1948,  21  years  ago.  Since 
then,  inflation  hae  reduced  the  value  of 
the  exemption  by  almost  50  percent. 

Personal  exemptions  benefit  the  poor 
and  middle  income  tax  paying  families. 
I  believe  these  ar&  the  same  families  who 
are  most  heavily  burdened  by  the  present 
tax  structure. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  at  the 
request  of  President  Nixon,  are  planning 
a  full  review  of  our  Internal  Revenue  tax 
laws.  I  urge  the  comimittees,  as  they  un- 
dertake their  review,  to  give  particular 
attention  to  the  pfoposal  I  now  make. 

The  bill  I  presei>t  today  would  provide 
that  the  basic  anlount  of  each  personal 
exemption  allowal:  le  under  the  tax  struc- 
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III. 


Url>an  United  States 

Metropolitan  areas' 

Nonmetropolitan  areas  ■ 
NortltMst: 

Boston,  Mass.. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Hartford,  Conn 

Lancaster,  Pa 

New  York,  northea^rn  New  Jersey. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ^  ew  Jersey. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 

Portland,  Maine. 

Nonmetropolitan  areas'. 
North  Central: 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. .. 

Champaign,  Urt>ana,  I' 

Chicago.  III.,  northwsstern  Indiana. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Ke  itucky,  Indiana.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Green  Bay,  Wis... 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo..  Kjn 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Minneapolis,  St.  PaiJ.  Minn. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Illlno  s. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Nonmetropoliten  ar^s  ■. 
South: 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Austin.  Tex 

Baltimore.  Md... 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Dallas,  Tex 

Durham,  N.C 

Houston,  Tex 

Nashville,  Tenn.. 

Orlando.  Fla 

Washington,  D.C„  Miryland,  Virginia. 

Nonmetropolitan  are  is  >. 


ture  shall  be  raised  to  $1,000.  This  is  an 
increase  from  the  present  allowable  $600. 
My  bill  also  provides  that  in  areas  of 
the  country  where  the  cost  of  living  ex- 
ceeds the  national  index,  the  exemption 
will  be  adjusted  upward — by  the  per- 
centage which  the  local  cost  of  living 
exceeds  the  national. 

The  burden  of  taxation  is  imeven, 
often  unfair.  By  an  ironic  twist,  as  the 
national  cost  of  living  increases  each 
year  in  its  iniJationary  spiral,  the  poor, 
the  retired,  the  citizens  with  stable  in- 
comes have  found  their  taxes  increas- 
ingly burdensome.  That  Is  why  I  pro- 
pose an  increase  in  the  personal  exemp- 
tion. 


There  is  another  inequity  wrought  by 
inflation.  It  is  regional.  Because  of  re- 
gional inflation,  it  costs  more  for  a  fam- 
ily to  live  in  one  part  of  the  coimtry 
than  in  another.  It  costs  more  to  live  in 
San  Francisco  than  it  does  in  the  aver- 
age urban  community  In  the  United 
States.  It  costs  more  to  live  in  Milwaukee, 
in  Boston,  Hartford,  New  York.  To  iUus- 
trate  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  2.— INDEXES  OF  COMPARATIVE  LIVING  COSTS  BASED  ON  THE  CITY  WORKER'S  FAMILY  BUOGET.i  AUTUMN  1966 

[U.S.  urt>an  average  cost  equals  100) 


Cost  of  family  consumption 


Housing  (shelter,  housefurnishing, 
household  operations) 

Shelter 


ToUl 
budget 


Total 


Food 


Total    Combined ' 


Renter    Homeowner 
coste'  costs* 


Transpor- 
tation > 


Clothing 
and 

personal 
care 


Medical 
care< 


Other 
family  con- 
sumption 


nsas. 


S«e  footnotes  at  end 


of  table. 


100 
102 
91 

no 

106 
109 

97 
111 
100 

97 
101 

98 

103 

102 

103 

98 

101 

95 

98 

99 

102 

100 

106 

103 

101 

98 

93 

92 
87 
96 
93 
92 
95 
91 
93 
92 
102 
85 


100 
102 
91 

110 
104 
110 

97 
110 
100 

97 
102 

98 

102 

103 

105 

98 

103 

96 

99 

96 

102 

99 

103 

100 

101 

98 

93 

92 
89 
94 
94 
94 
93 
93 
95 
93 
101 
86 


100 
101 
94 

loe 

103 
HI 
107 
HI 
107 
104 
106 
102 

97 
99 

100 
98 
98 
96 

100 
93 
93 

100 
96 
96 

103 
99 
93 

94 

93 
95 
95 
94 
92 
95 
92 
93 
100 
90 


100 
103 
86 

123 
107 
115 
88 
120 
96 
89 
99 
96 

106 

112 

115 

98 

111 

92 

94 

95 

106 

94 

113 

103 

99 

94 

76 

82 

76 
90 
85 
85 
91 
81 
91 
89 
105 
76 


100 
104 
81 

130 
109 
120 
87 
126 
96 
87 
98 
95 

105 
116 
120 
98 
115 
92 
93 
94 
106 
91 
118 
105 
99 
92 
90 

76 
70 
86 

83 
82 
89 

76 
88 
85 
106 
69 


100 

103 

85 

111 
102 
119 
96 
104 
84 
88 
93 
83 

114 
139 
119 

91 
100 
107 

89 

86 
106 

99 
105 
108 

98 
100 

97 

88 

79 
108 
83 
99 
93 
84 
89 
97 
108 
77 


100 
104 
80 

134 
111 
120 

85 
131 

98 

87 
100 

98 

103 
110 
120 
100 
118 
88 
93 
96 
107 
90 
120 
105 
99 
90 
89 

73 
68 

81 
83 
78 
89 
74 
88 
83 
105 
67 


100 
100 
100 

100 
108 
112 
95 
90 
91 
97 
101 
101 

103 
97 
95 
102 
101 
101 
100 
101 
109 
107 
102 
102 
103 
104 
97 

101 

99 

99 

110 

101 

99 

106 

102 

102 

101 

99 


100 
102 
93 

100 
104 
104 

99 
104 
101 
100 
105 

95 

104 
101 
103 

98 
103 

99 
103 

99 
103 
103 
100 
102 
101 

98 

96 

97 
93 
96 
94 
94 
95 
93 
98 
92 
98 
88 


100 

100 

103 

102 

88 

91 

101 

104 

99 

100 

103 

108 

88 

102 

106 

106 

96 

102 

93 

102 

100 

101 

94 

.  93 

93 

104 

103 

101 

103 

102 

86 

100 

92 

100 

86 

101 

99 

102 

91 

103 

92 

104 

94 

103 

95 

102 

95 

100 

95 

99 

95 

104 

85 

89 

93 

104 

90 

99 

96 

98 

91 

101 

102 

102 

95 

96 

IW 

102 

91 

102 

93 

100 

99 

100 

84 

90 
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TABU  2.— INDEXES  OF  COMPARATIVE  LIVING  COSTS  BASED  OH  THE  CITY  WORKER'S  FAMILY  BUDGET,'  AUTUMN   1966  —Continued 

(U.S.  urban  avenge  costs  equals  100] 


Cost  of  family  consumption 


Housing  (shelter,  housefumlshing, 
household  operations) 

"  Sheltar 


Aru 


Total 
budget 


Total 


Food 


Total    Combined' 


Renter   Homeowner 
costs*  costs* 


Clothing 

and 

Transpor-        personal 

tation  •  care 


Other 
Medical      family  con- 
care*        sumption 


Urban  United  States — Continued 
West* 

Bakersfield,  Calif 97  97  97  87 

Denver.  Colo... 100  100  »  100 

Honolulu,  Hawaii.. 122  118  119  1» 

Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach,  Calif 103  103  98  W 

San  Diego,  Calif.  101  101  «  100 

San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Calif 108  107  102  1« 

Seattle,  Everett,  Wash 105  107  106  104 

Nonmetropo.itan  areas  ■ 97  96  95  91 


83 

99 
130 

98 
100 
111 
105 

87 


83 
102 
142 
111 

99 
128 
119 

94 


82 

98 
128 

95 
101 
107 
101 

85 


110 
106 
122 
107 
110 
110 
113 
104 


102 
104 
99 
106 
101 
111 
110 
102 


116 
102 
100 
134 
124 
118 
106 
94 


96 

97 
112 
101 

98 
104 
105 

93 


1  The  family  consists  of  an  employed  husband,  aged  38,  a  wife  not  employed  outside  the  home,  an 
8-year-old  girl,  and  a  13-year-old  boy. 

>  The  average  costs  of  shelter  were  weighted  by  the  following  proportions:  25  percent  for  fami- 
lies living  in  rented  dwellings,  75  percent  lor  families  living  in  owned  homes. 

'  Average  contract  rent  plus  the  cost  of  required  amounts  of  heating  fuel,  gas,  electricity,  water. 
speciJed  equipment,  and  insurance  on  household  contents. 

« Interest  and  principal  payments  plus  taxes;  insurance  on  house  and  contents;  water,  refuse 
disposal,  heating  fuel,  gas,  electricity,  and  specified  equipment;  and  home  repair  and  maintenance 
costs. 

<  The  average  costs  of  automobile  owners  and  nonowners  were  weighted  bv  the  following  propor- 
tions of  families:  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  80  percent  for  automobile  owners- 
20  percent  tor  nonowners;  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco, 


St  Louis  and  Washington,  DC,  with  1.4  million  of  population  or  more  in  1960,  95  percent  for 
automobi'le  owners  and  5  percent  nonowners;  all  other  areas.  100  percent  tor  automobile  owners 

•  The  average  costs  of  hospitalization  and  surgical  insurance  (as  a  part  of  total  medical  care) 
were  weighted  by  the  following  proportions:  30  percent  for  families  paying  full  cost  of  insurance; 
26  percent  for  families  paying  half  cost;  44  percent  for  families  covered  by  noncontributory  insur- 
ance plans  (paid  for  by  employer).  „       ^     J   ..  .        I-.       C.4  .;  .    .1 

'  For  a  detailed  description,  see  the  1967  edition  of  the  "Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  "  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

•  Places  with  population  of  2,500  to  50,000. 

Note-  See  appendix  A  lor  items  and  quantities  included  in  each  component,  and  appendix  B 
for  the  population  weights  for  each  city.  Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  may  not 
equal  totals. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ators will  see  from  the  table,  there  are 
urban  areas  in  the  United  States  where 
the  cost  of  living  is  25  percent  higher 
than  the  national  norm.  I  believe  that 
the  citizen  who  lives  in  these  areas  should 
be  allowed  a  proportionately  greater  ex- 
emption than  that  required  of  others  liv- 
ing more  cheaply  in  other  locations. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  living  is  22 
percent  greater  in  Honolulu  than  it  is 
nationally. 

It  is  11  percent  greater  in  New  York 
City. 

It  is  10  percent  greater  in  Boston. 

It  is  9  percent  greater  in  Hartford. 

It  is  8  percent  greater  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 6  percent  greater  in  Milwaukee,  5 
percent  greater  in  Seattle. 

The  cost  of  living  is  well  above  25  per- 
cent greater  in  Anchorage,  Fairbanks, 
Juneau,  and  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  and 
even  higher  in  more  remote  areas  of 
our  State. 

My  bill  would  provide  some  relief  for 
citizens  living  in  these  areas  of  high  in- 
flation. It  would  work  in  the  following 
manner : 

Each  American  would  be  allowed  a  tax 
exemption  of  $1,000.  Each  Internal  Reve- 
nue District  would  calculate,  during  the 
last  3  months  of  each  year,  the  percent- 
age over  the  year  by  which  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  the  three  largest  cities  within  the 
district  had  exceeded  the  national  norm. 
This,  taken  as  a  percentage  of  $1,000. 
shall  be  added  to  the  exemption  allowed 
each  resident  within  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue District.  The  amount  allowable 
would  be  published  by  January  1  of  each 
year.  For  example,  if  a  district  calculates 
that  the  cost  of  living  In  its  cities  exceeds 
the  national  average  by  10  percent,  then 
the  taxpayers  of  that  district  would  be 
allowed  an  exemption  of  $1,000  plus  10 
percent  of  $1,000  or  $1,100. 

The  argument  that  the  iru-oads  of  in- 
flation have  made  it  necessary  to  raise 
the  exemption  allowance  are  good  and 
sound  arguments.  It  is  my  firm  hope  the 
Congress  will  accept  them.  My  bill  would 
raise  this  exemption. 


I  believe  that  the  argument  for  making 
regional  adjustments  based  on  cost  of 
living  inflation  hardships  is  equally  just 
and  soimd.  It  is  also  my  firm  hope  that 
the  Congress  shall  also  accept  them.  This 
is  why  I  propose  the  bill  I  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1908)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  the  basdc  amoimt  of  each  personal 
exemption  shaU  be  $1,000  anc  to  pro- 
vide for  annual  adjustments  In  such 
amoimts  to  compensate  for  differentials 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  various  In- 
ternal Revenue  Districts,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1908 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled,  That  (a) 
section  151  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  deductions  for  personal  ex- 
emptions) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$600" 
each  place  It  appears  therein  (except  In  sub- 
section (e)(1)(A))  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$1,000  (or  the  amount  applicable 
under  section  154)". 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "$600"  each  place  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,000": 

(1)  Section  151(e)(1)(A)  (relating  to 
gross  Income  of  certain  dependents); 

(2)  Section  642(b)  (relating  to  allowance 
of  deductions  for  estates); 

(3)  Section  6012(a)  (relating  to  persons 
required  to  make  returns  of  income) ;  and 

(4)  Section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  smd  coUectlon  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wife). 

(c)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,200"  where- 
ever  appearing  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$2,000": 

(1)  Section  6012  (a)(1)    (relating  to  per- 


sons  required  to  make  returns  of  income); 
and 

(2)  Section  6013  (b)(3)(A)  (relating  to  as- 
sessment  and  collection  In  the  case  of  certain 
returns  of  husband  and  wife) . 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  V  of  a  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  deductions  for  personal  ex- 
emptions) Is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 154  as  155,  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
153  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  154.  Adjustments  for  Differenti.\ls 
IN  Cost  of  Living 

"(a)  Detekminations  by  Secretary. — On 
or  before  December  1  of  each  year,  beginning 
with  1969,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
determine,  with  tesfiect  to  each  Internal  Rev- 
enue District,  whether  the  cost  of  living  In 
such  District  Is  greater  than  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Such  determina- 
tion shall  be  made  for  each  year  on  the  basis 
of  Indices  and  other  Information  available 
from  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  covering  the  first  nine  months 
of  such  year,  and  the  determination  of  the 
cost  of  living  In  each  Internal  Revenue  Dis- 
trict shall  be  made  on  the  basts  of  the  largest 
cities  or  metropolitan  areas  (not  exceeding 
3  in  number)  located  In  such  District. 

"(b)  Increase  in  Amount  of  Pehsonai, 
Exemptions. — If  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
determines,  for  any  year,  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing In  an  Internal  Revenue  District  Is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  living  In  the  United  States — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  each  personal  exemp- 
tion under  section  151  allowable  to  taxpayers 
residing  within  such  District  for  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  December  1  of  such 
year  and  before  December  1  of  the  following 
year  shall  be  an  amount  obtained  by  multi- 
plying $1,000  by  the  percentage  which  the 
cost  of  living  In  such  District  Is  of  the  cost 
of  living  In  the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  de- 
termine and  publish  before  December  31  of 
such  yesw  the  amount  of  each  pyersonal  ex- 
emption allowable  to  taxpayers  residing  with- 
in such  District  for  such  taxable  years. 
In  making  the  determination  under  para- 
graph (2) ,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
roimd  the  amount  of  a  personal  exemption 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $10. 

"(c)  PiNALmr  OF  Detxbminations. — Deter- 
minations by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  l>e  final 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by  any 
other  officer  oi  the  United  States  or  by  any 
court. 
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"(d)  RKstn^TioNflj — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  tarry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section." 

(b)   The  table  of  lections  for  such  part  V 
Is  amended  by  strllHtog  out  the  last  Item  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.   IM.  Adjxistmants  for  differentials  la 

cost  of  living. 
"Sec.  166.  Cross  references." 

^c.  3.  (a)  SecUoa  3  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Ckjde  of  1964  (relating  to  optional  tax  If 
adjusted  gross  Income  Is  less  than  $6,000)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)   Taxable  Yea^  Bbcinndio  Attza  Db- 
CTMBKB  31.  1968.— In  Ueu  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  1,  there  is  hereby  Imposed  for  each 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1968.  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  Individ- 
ual  whose   adjusted   gross   Income   for  such 
year  Is  less  than  $5,(»0  and  who  has  elected 
for  such  year  to  pay  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
section  a  tax  determined  under  tables  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secre^iry  or  his  delegate.  To 
the  extent  necessary  ;because  of  the  applica- 
tion of  section  154.  tl^e  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall,  for  each  itaxable  year,  prescribe 
separate  tables  under]  this  subsection  for  tax- 
payers residing  wlthlii  each  Internal  Revenue 
District  the  resident^  of  which  are  allowed 
personal  exemptions  an  an  amount  of  more 
than  $1,000.  The  tables  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  shall  provide  for  amounts  of  tax 
in  the  various  adjusted  gross  income  brack- 
eta    approximately    etual    to    the    amounto 
which  would  be  determined  under  section  1 
If  the  taxable  Income  |were  computed  by  tak- 
ing either  the  10-percfent  standard  deduction 
or  the  minimum  standard  deduction." 

(b)  Section  3(b)  oi  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "Dicember  31,  1964"  each 
place   It  appears  ".   ind   before  January   1 
1969".  T  ■'      • 

(c)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  tkbles  In  section  3"  and 
inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  "the  tables  pre- 
scribed under  section  |3". 

(d)  Paragraphs  (2)  jand  (3)  of  section  4(c) 
of  such  Code  are  ameqded  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  in  the  cas*  of  a  hvisband  or  wife 
flUng  a  separate  return  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  3  shall  be  the  ;  esser  of  the  tax  shown 
In  the  table  prescrlbad  under  such  section 
which  uses  the  10-peicent  standard  deduc- 
tion or  In  the  table  wt  ich  uses  the  minimum 
standard  deduction. 

"(3)  The  table  prescribed  under  section  3 
which  uses  the  minimum  standard  deduction 
shall  not  apply  in  thei  case  of  a  husband  or 
wife  flUng  a  separate  return  if  the  tax  of 
the  other  spouse  is  d«  termlned  with  regard 
to  the  10-percent  standard  deduction,  except 
that  an  Individual  deiicrlbed  in  section  141 
(d)(2)  may  elect  ( under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to 
pay  the  tax  shown  In  such  table  in  lieu  of 
the  tax  shown  in  the  table  which  uses  the 
10-percent  standard  de  ductlon.  For  purposes 
of  this  title,  an  election  made  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  ^  treated  as  an  elec- 
tion made  under  sectldn  141(d)  (2)  " 

(e)  Section  4(f)(4)  of  such  '  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(4)  For  nonappiiaibillty  of  the  table 
prescribed  under  sectijn  3  which  uses  the 
minimum  standard  de<  uction  In  the  case  of 
a  married  individual  fling  a  separate  return 
who  does  not  comput<  the  tax.  see  section 
6014(a) ." 

(f)  The  last  sentence  of  section  6014(a) 
of  such  Code  is  amenddd  to  read  as  follows- 
"In  the  ease  of  a  married  individual  flling 
a  separate  return  and  electing  the  beneflte 
of  this  subsection,  the  table  prescribed  un- 
der section  3  which  uses  the  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction  shall  no  ,  apply." 

See.  4.  (a)  Section  3':02(b)(l)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  per- 


centage method  of  withholding  income  tax 
at  source)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Percentage   method   withholding   table 

Amount  of  one 
withholding 
Payroll  period:  exemption 

Weekly    ,21  20 

Biweekly 43.30 

Semimonthly    45  go 

Monthly   91  70 

Quarterly  IIIIII"!      275!  00 

Semiannual 550  oo 

Annual    1.100.00 

Dally    or    miscellaneous     (per 

day  of  such  period) 3.00." 
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(b)  So  much  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
3402(c)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  wage 
bracket  withholding)  as  precedes  the  flrst 
table  In  such  paragraph  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)(A)  At  the  election  of  the  employer 
with  respect  to  any  employee  the  employer 
shall  (subject  to  the  provUlons  of  para- 
graph (6) )  deduct  and  withhold  upon  the 
wages  paid  to  such  employee  on  or  after  the 
30th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subparagraph  a  tax  determined  In 
accordance  with  tables  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  which  shall  be  In 
Ueu  of  the  tax  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  imder  subsection  (a).  The  tables 
prescribed  imder  this  subparagraph  shall 
correspond  In  form  to  the  wage  bracket  with- 
holding tables  in  subparagraph  (B)  and 
shall  provide  for  amounte  of  tax  in  the  var- 
ious wage  brackets  approximately  equal  to 
the  amounts  which  would  be  determined  If 
the  deductions  were  made  under  subsection 
(a). 

"(B)  At  the  election  of  the  employer  with 
respect  to  any  employee,  the  employer  shall 
(subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6) ) 
deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  wages  paid 
to  such  employee  before  the  30th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subpara- 
graph a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  following  tables,  which  shaU  be  in  Ueu 
of  the  tax  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  imder  subsection  (a) :". 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
three  sections  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1968.  The  amendmenta  made  by  section  4  of 
this  Act  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  remu- 
neration paid  on  or  after  the  30th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  1915— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  A  NEW  MARITIME 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  MAGNDSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  and  other  statutes  to  provide  a  new 
maritime  program. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  2650  of  the 
90th  Congress  which  was  authored  by 
the  late  Senator  Bartlett,  Senator  Brew- 
ster, and  myself,  in  conjimction  with 
maritime  leaders  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives following  several  months  of 
intense  study,  hearings,  and  negotia- 
tions with  administration  and  industry 
officials. 

As  those  familiar  with  recent  history 
of  our  maritime  situation  will  recall,  this 
measure  was  previously  introduced  and 
pursued  in  the  belief  that  a  genuine 
accord  existed  with  the  prior  admin- 
istration to  support  its  enactment.  Last 
May  we  learned  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  the  accord  was  illusory  and  that 
the  administration  had  withdrawn  its 


support.  But  It  Is  a  new  year,  with  a  new 
administration  and  renewed  hope  for  the 
merchant  marine. 

President  Nixon  Indicated  during  the 
course  of  his  campaign  some  concern 
about  the  state  of  the  merchant  marine 
and  pledged  his  best  efforts  to  enhance 
our  maritime  strength.  I  look  forward  to 
reviewing  any  specific  proposals  of  the 
new  administration  that  might  be  of- 
fered, but  we  cannot  begin  too  soon  to 
work  upon  a  new  program  for  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Thus,  I  reintroduce  this 
measure  which  I  believe  to  be  a  sound 
and  meaningful  program  to  strengthen 
our  fourth  arm  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1970  through  1974,  in  the 
amount  of  $300  million  per  year  for  con- 
struction differential  subsidy,  cost  of  na- 
tional defense  features,  and  acquisition 
of  used  ships,  and  $25  million  per  year 
for  research  and  development.  It  would 
also  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1970  of  $30  million  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  reserve  fleet. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  any  effective  re- 
vitalization  program  must  involve  at 
least  a  minimum  5-year  effort,  and  that 
is  the  reason  for  the  5-year  authorization 
of  funds.  Ship  construction  must  be 
greatly  increased— more  than  doubled 
from  the  present  situation.  We  should  be 
able  to  build  35  to  40  ships  a  year,  with 
subsidy,  depending  upon  the  mix  or  type 
of  vessels  constructed. 

There  will  be  a  broadening  of  eligibil- 
ity for  construction  subsidy.  Our  con- 
struction subsidy  system  has  worked 
well.  The  subsidized  liner  trade,  as  you 
know,  carries  approximately  30  percent 
of  our  water-borne  exports  and  imports 
now  carried  by  liner  service.  We  are  going 
to  expand  and  increase  the  application 
of  construction  subsidy  beyond  the  liner 
field.  It  Is  the  tramp  operators  that  so 
desperately  need  help.  This  is  a  segment 
of  the  industry  that  has  grown  fan- 
tastically since  enactment  of  the  1936 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  but  without  help 
It  may  disappear  within  the  next  10 
years.  This  program  would  provide  con- 
struction subsidy  for  tramp  operators  in 
the  oceangoing  trade,  as  well  as  to  addi- 
tional liner  operators. 

Operating  subsidy  funds  will  be  in- 
creased, and  this  bill  proposes  to  expand 
as  well  the  eligibility  for  this  type  of 
subsidy.  This  bill  would  authorize  5 -year 
experimental  operating  subsidy  contracts 
with  presently  unsubsidized  operators  of 
liner  vessels  and  new  dry  bulk  vessels, 
which  should  greatly  enhance  our  ability 
to  compete  upon  the  high  seas. 

Among  the  provisions  of  this  bill  is  a 
section  which  would  authorize  aid  in  the 
development  and  construction  of  nuclear 
powered  ships.  It  is  vital  that  we  build 
nuclear-powered  merchant  vessels.  Un- 
der the  bill  subsidy  could  be  given  in  an 
amount  that  would  give  the  operator  a 
nuclear  ship  at  the  price  of  constructing 
a  comparable  conventional  ship. 

We  have  as  well  in  this  bill  made 
substantial  changes  in  the  procedures 
whereby  applications  are  made  for  con- 
struction differential  subsidy.  Privately 
owned  shipyards,  as  well  as  proposed 
shipowners,  would  be  eligible  applicants 
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for  construction  differential  subsidy. 
P\irther.  construction  differential  subsidy 
would  no  longer  be  computed  on  an  indi- 
vidual ship  basis,  but  be  determined  at 
least  once  a  year  for  each  type  of  vessel 
with  a  celling  of  55-percent  differential 
in  effect  for  3  years. 

There  are  also  provisions  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  tax  deferred  capital  re- 
serve fund  program  presently  in  effect 
for  the  subsidized  operators  to  all  U.S.- 
fiag  operators  in  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic trades,  and  operators  of  fishing  ves- 
sels as  well. 

If  tax  deferred  funds  may  be  accumu- 
lated but  spent  only  for  the  purpose  of 
building  new  vessels,  there  is  an  increased 
incentive  to  invest  capital  in  new  vessels. 
The  availability  of  such  reserve  funds 
will  as  well  tend  to  decrease  the  require- 
ments for  construction  subsidy  funds. 
The  Government  will  not  lose  money  as 
the  depreciation  basis  of  the  new  vessel 
is  decreased  by  the  amount  of  tax  de- 
ferred funds  used.  There  is  merely  a 
deferment  of  tax  pajonent  rather  than  a 
loss  of  tax  payment. 

I  wish  to  make  one  factor,  however, 
absolutely  clear.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  in  the  vast  demands  upon  the 
budget  dollar  there  is  a  keen  competition 
for  funds.  We  are  engaged  in  a  conflict 
in  Vietnam  which  has  great  repercus- 
sions upon  Federal  expenditures.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  allocation  of 
funds  for  the  revitalization  of  the  U.S. 
merchEint  marine  should  be  of  great 
priority. 

It  is  essential  that  we  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  economic  health  of  the  industry  in- 
volved, and  to  the  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  whose  futures, 
hopes  and  aspirations  are  so  closely  tied 
to  ours — for  it  is  the  merchant  marine 
that  carries  America  to  them.  If  we  wish 
to  enhance  our  ability  to  communicate 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  wondrous 
productivity  and  superiority  of  demo- 
cratic processes,  and  assure  our  sover- 
eignty upon  the  seas,  then  we  must  as- 
sure this  Nation  an  adequate  and  efficient 
merchant  marine. 

The  bill  just  introduced  is,  in  my 
opinion,  essential  legislation.  We  must 
fight  the  battle  for  necessary  appropria- 
tions after  we  have  passed  this  legisla- 
tion, but  surely  we  cannot  at  this  time 
neglect  to  enact  these  necessary  sub- 
stantive changes  which  are  essential  to 
the  future  of  our  merchant  fleet. 

This  bill  says  not  a  word  about  the 
location  of  the  Maritime  Administration. 
I  am  sponsoring,  as  well,  separate  legis- 
lation to  establish  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration as  an  independent  agency.  I 
believe,  however,  that  regardless  of  where 
the  Maritime  Administration  is  located, 
be  it  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
the  Department  of  Transp)ortation,  or 
established  as  an  independent  agency, 
the  most  important  thing  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  this  Nation  is  a  realis- 
tic and  workable  program  that  will  en- 
able more  ships  to  be  built  and  operated 
under  the  U.S.  flag. 

As  we  move  forward  in  another  at- 
tempt to  enact  a  meaningful  revitaliza- 
tion program  for  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 


rine I  am  hopeful  that  the  maritime 
industry — management  and  labor  alike — 
can  move  forward  together  in  support  of 
a  program.  Continued  division  and  bit- 
terness between  the  various  factions  of 
the  industry  serve  only  to  lessen  its  image 
before  the  American  people  and  increase 
the  difficulties  of  enacting  a  meaningful 
maritime  program.  Surely  there  must  be 
a  realization  that  the  desperate  necessity 
for  revitalizing  our  fleet  provides  suffi- 
cient common  ground  upon  which  in- 
dustry and  the  Government  can  unite  in 
an  effort  to  regain  our  rightful  place 
upon  the  seas.  The  condition  of  our  fleet 
leaves  no  alternative. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  fully  dis- 
cussed all  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
new  maritime  program,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  a  compara- 
tive text  showing  the  changes  in  existing 
law  that  would  be  made  by  this  proposed 
legislation.  The  bill  is  lengthy  and  deals 
with  a  variety  of  matters  essential  to  the 
health  of  our  merchant  marine. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  analysis  and  comparative 
text  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1915)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  and  other  stat- 
utes to  provide  a  new  maritime  program, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 

NTTSON,  follows: 

Section-by-Section   Analysis  of  the   Bill 

"To   Amend   the   Merchant   Marine   Act, 

1936,   AND  Other  Statutes  To  Provide   a 

New  Marittme  Program" 

Section  1  would  amend  section  209(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1969  through  1973  In  the  amount  of  $300,000,- 
000  per  year  for  construction-differential 
subsidy,  cost  of  national  defense  features 
and  acquisition  of  used  ships,  and  $25,000,- 
000  per  year  for  research  and  development. 
It  would  also  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969  In  the  amount  of  $30,- 
000,000  to  reconstruct  the  reserve  fleet. 

Section  2  would  amend  section  211  to  add 
contract  vessels  to  the  category  of  vessels 
for  which  the  Secretary  Is  to  determine  re- 
quirements, and  to  add  contract  operations 
to  the  category  of  operations  for  which  the 
Secretary  Is  to  determine  the  relative  coste 
of  operating  U.S.  vessels  and  vessels  of  for- 
eign countries  operating  In  competition  with 
them. 

Section  3  would  amend  section  501(a)  of 
the  Act  to  Include  privately-owned  ship- 
yards as  eligible  appllcanta  for  construction- 
differential  subsidy,  while  retaining  the  pro- 
piosed  shipowners  as  eligible  applicants. 

Section  4  would  substitute  the  words 
"proposed  shipowner"  for  applicant  In  sec- 
tion 502(a).  This  Is  necessary  because  the 
provisions  of  this  section  are  not  Intended  to 
be  applicable  to  a  shipyard  applicant.  Where 
the  shipyard  Is  the  applicant  the  procedures 
of  section  504.  as  amended  by  the  draft  bill, 
would  be  utilized. 

Section  5  would  amend  section  502(a)  by 
providing  a  new  method  for  determining 
construction-differential  subsidy.  Under 
present  law,  the  subsidy  paid  Is  the  excess 
of  the  lowest  responsible  bid  for  a  particu- 
lar vessel  over  the  estimate  of  the  foreign 
cost  of  building  that  vessel,  up  to  a  celUng 
of  55  percent.  The  amendment  would  dis- 


continue computing  subsidy  on  an  Indi- 
vidual ship  basis.  Instead,  subsidy  rates  for 
each  type  of  vessel  would  be  developed  by 
estimating  for  each  type  the  domestic  and 
foreign  construction  costs.  The  rate  for  each 
type  of  vessel  would  be  periodically  rede- 
termined but  not  more  frequently  than 
once  each  year.  The  celling  of  55  percent 
would  remain  In  effect  for  three  years.  Under 
present  law  this  rate  would  revert  to  50 
percent  on  July   1,  1968. 

Section  6  would  amend  section  504  by 
designating  the  present  text  as  subsection 
(a),  by  limiting  Its  appUcablUty  to  the  situ- 
ation where  the  proposed  shipowner  Is  the 
applicant  for  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy, and  by  authorizing  the  shipowner  to 
negotiate  a  price  with  the  shipyard  as  an 
alternative  to  competitive  bidding.  The  sec- 
tion Is  also  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section under  which  the  shipyard  could  be 
the  applicant  for  subsidy  based  either  on 
competitive  bidding  or  negotiated  pricing. 

Section  7  would  amend  the  definition  of 
"obsolete  vessel"  in  section  510  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  for  a  finding  that  the 
vessel.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  Is 
obsolete  or  Inadequate  for  successful  opera- 
tion In  foreign  or  domestic  trade,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  requirement  for  a  finding  that  the 
vessel  should  be  replaced  in  the  public  in- 
terest. This  would  conform  the  required  find- 
ing under  this  section  to  that  required  under 
section  605(b)  to  permit  payment  of  operat- 
ing subsidy  for  operation  of  a  vessel  that  is 
beyond  its  statutory  age.  This  amendment 
avoids  the  situation  of  finding  under  one 
section  that  a  vessel  of  a  given  type  and  age 
Is  obsolete  or  inadequate  for  successful  op- 
eration and  finding  under  another  section 
that  It  is  to  the  public  Interest  to  subsidize 
another  vessel  of  that  type  and  age. 

Section  8  would  make  applicable  to  the 
new  title  XIII  (Experimental  Operating  Sub- 
sidy) the  provisions  of  section  801  which 
permit  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  the  method 
to  be  used  by  the  operator  in  keeping  books 
and  records. 

Section  9  would  make  applicable  to  the  new 
title  XIII  of  the  provisions  of  section  804 
which  prohibit  operators  who  receive  operat- 
ing subsidy,  and  their  afflUates,  from  own- 
ing, chartering,  acting  as  broker  or  agent  for, 
or  operating  any  foreign  fiag  ship  which  com- 
petes with  an  American  flag  ship  on  an  essen- 
tial trade  route,  without  the  permission  of 
the  Secretary. 

Section  10  would  apply  to  title  XIII  the 
provisions  of  805(a)  which  prohibit  payment 
of  operating  subsidy  to  any  contractor  If  such 
contractor  or  an  affiliate  owns  or  operates  any 
vessel  engaged  in  the  coastwise  or  Inter- 
coastal  trade  vrtthout  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Section  12  would  also  amend  section 
805  by  repealing  subsection  (c)  which  limits 
to  $25,000  the  amount  of  any  one  person's 
salary  which  will  be  taken  into  account  for 
subsidy  accounting  purposes. 

Section  11  would  release  existing  operators 
from  the  provisions  of  their  contracts  in- 
serted pursuant  to  section  805  ( c ) . 

Section  12  would  make  applicable  to  title 
XIII  the  provisions  of  section  810  which  pro- 
hibit any  operator  receiving  operating  sub- 
sidy from  being  a  party  to  any  agreement 
with  other  carriers  which  unjustly  discrim- 
inate against  any  American  flag  carrier  on  an 
essential  trade  route. 

Section  13  would  amend  section  905  to 
apply  that  section's  definition  of  "citizen  of 
the  United  States"  to  title  xni. 

Section  14  would  provide  a  new  title  X 
which  would  authorize  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  nuclear  powered 
ships.  The  most  subsidy  that  could  be 
granted  under  the  title  for  a  ship  to  be  oper- 
ated in  the  foreign  trade  or  the  non-con- 
tiguous domestic  trade  would  be  an  amount 
that  would  give  the  operator  the  nuclear  ship 
at  the  price  of  constructing  a  comparable 
conventional  ship.  If  the  ship  Is  to  be  opcr- 
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at«d  In  any  other  phrt  of  the  domestic  trade, 
the  moat  subsidy  J  allowable  would  be  an 
amount  that  would  give  the  operator  the 
•hip  at  the  price  ^f  building  a  comparable 
conventional  ship  In  the  United  States. 

Section  15  woul4  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  t<i  vest  In  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commls|MB  asy  Invention  or  discovery 
useful  In  thiHlroductlon  or  utilization  of 
atomic  energy  whlcti  U  conceived  under  any 
contract  entered  Itto  under  the  new  title 
X  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1930. 

Section  IS  would  funend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  gnint  the  same  indemnity 
with  respect  to  nuclear  vessels  constructed 
under  the  new  tltli  X  of  the  1936  Act  as  It 
can  grant  with  respect  to  the  SAVANNAH. 

Section  17  would  I  amend  section  607(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marlhe  Act  to  permit  capital 
reserve  funds  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
new  nuclear  fuel  co^es. 

Section  18  would  amend  section  1104(a) 
(5)  of  the  Act  to  remove  the  six  percent  limit 
on  loans  that  can  Be  insured  under  title  XI 
and  to  substitute  tqerefor  a  limit  on  interest 
at  a  rate  determinec^  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  be  reasonable,  taking  Into  account 
the  .ranga.  of  interest  rates  prevailing  in  the 
private  marJcet  forj  similar  loans  and  the 
rislcs  assumed  by  tb4  Department. 

Section  19  woult^  amend  section  1106(2) 
of  the  Act  to  alio*  refinancing  of  insured 
mortgages  so  as  to  pclude  new  nuclear  fuel 
cores.  j 

Section  20  wouldj  create  a  new  title  Xm 
in  the  Act  which  ^ould  authorize  flve-year 
experimental  operating  subsidy  contracts 
with  operators  of  liaer  vessels  and  with  own- 
ers of  dry  bulk  vessils  built  after  enactment 
of  the  title.  The  purpose  is  to  explore  new 
subsidy  concepts  which  contain  Incentives 
sufficient  to  reduce  vmit  costs  of  subsidy  in 
the  future.  ' 

Section  21  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commlsfclon  on  American  Ship- 
building to  study  ihe  private  shipbuilding 
industry  and  to  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  within  thrfce  years  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  Federal  assistance  Is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  competitive  position  of  the  ship- 
building Industry  and  to  preserve  a  national 
Ehtpbuilding  capability. 

Section  22  wouldl  allow  merchant  vessel 
and  fishing  vessel  Owners  to  contract  with 
the  Secretary  of  Coi^imerce  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  respecjlvely  for  the  establish- 
ment of  vessel  replacement  funds.  Monies  de- 
posited Into  such  fiinda  would  be  treated  as 
tax  deferred  but  only  If  used  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  and  motlemlzlng  vessels. 

CoMPAKA-nvE  Text  Showing  the  Changes  in 
Existing  Law  Thai  Would  Be  Mads  bt  the 
Bill  "To  Amend  |the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  and  Otij^  STATtrrEs  To  Pkovide 
a  New  Maritime  PiIogram" 

(Deletions  are  enchieed  In  black  brackets; 
new   material    ii     shown   In   italic.) 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Exce  at  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  suction,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  approprlat  ed  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

( b)  Nothwithstanc  ing  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  any  c  ther  law.  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appr(  ipriated  after  December 
31,  1967,  for  the  use  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration for — 

( 1 )  acquisition.  ( onstructlon,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels; 

(2)  construction-differential  subsidy  and 
cost  of  national  defease  features  Incident  to 
the  construction,  reconstruction  or  recondi- 
tioning of  shlpe; 

(3)  payment  of  cbllgatlona  Incurred  for 
operating-differentia:  subsidy; 

1 4 )  expenses  nece  wary  for  research  and 
development  activiti«s  (including  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Vesse^  Operations  Revolving 
F^^nd  for  losses  resiiltlng  from  expenses  of 
experimental  ship  op<  rations) ; 


(5)  reserve  fleet  expenses; 

(6)  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York; 

(7)  financial  assistance  to  State  Marine 
Schools;  and 

(8)  the  Vessel  Operations  Revolving  Fund; 
only  such  aums  am  the  Congress  may  specifi- 
cally authorize  by  law:  Provided,  however, 
That  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1969  through 
1973,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
{1)  for  construction-differential  subsidy  and 
the  cost  of  national  defense  features  incident 
to  construction,  reconstruction,  or  recondi- 
tioning of  ships  for  operation  in  foreign  or 
non-contiguous  domestic  commerce,  and  for 
the  acquisition  of  used  ships  pursuant  to 
section  510  of  this  Act,  $300,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended;  and  (2)  for 
research  and  development,  $25,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  For  fiscal 
year  1969.  there  is  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  reconstruction  of  the  reserve 
fleet,  $30,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Sec.  211.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  investigate,  determine,  and 
keep  current  records  of — 

(a)  The  ocean  services,  routes,  and  lines 
from  ports  in  the  United  States,  or  In  a  ter- 
ritory, district,  or  possession  thereof,  to  for- 
eign markets,  which  are,  or  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  to  be  essential 
for  the  promotion,  development,  expansion, 
and  maintenance  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  In  reaching  Its 
determination  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider and  give  due  weight  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  each  of  such  steamship  lines, 
the  probability  that  any  such  line  cannot  be 
malntelned  except  at  a  heavy  loss  dispro- 
portionate to  the  benefit  accruing  to  foreign 
triwde.  ihe  niunber  of  sailings  and  types  of 
vessels  that  should  be  employed  in  such  lines, 
and  any  other  facts  and  conditions  that  a 
prudent  business  man  would  consider  when 
dealing  with  his  own  business,  with  the  added 
consideration,  however,  of  the  Intangible 
benefit  the  maintenance  of  any  such  line 
may  afford  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  national  defense; 

(b)  The  type,  size,  speed,  and  other  re- 
qiUrements  of  the  vessels,  including  express- 
liner  or  super-liner  vessels,  which  should  be 
employed  in  such  services  or  on  such  routes 
or  lines,  and  the  frequency  and  regularity  of 
the  saUings  of  such  vessels,  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  adequate,  regular,  certain,  and 
permanent  service,  or  which  should  be  em- 
ployed as  contract  carriers; 

(c)  The  relative  cost  of  construction  of 
comparable  vessels  in  the  United  States  and 
in  foreign  countries: 

(d)  The  relative  cost  of  marine  insurance, 
maintenance,  repairs,  wages  and  subsistence 
of  officers  and  crews,  and  all  other  Items  of 
expense.  In  the  operation  of  comparable  ves- 
sels in  particular  service  routes,  and  lines,  or 
as  contract  carriers,  under  the  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  and 
under  those  of  the  foreign  countries  whose 
vessels  are  substantial  competitors  of  any 
such  American  service,  route,  or  line,  or  con- 
tract carrier; 

Sec.  601.  (a)  LAny  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  make  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  construction-differential  subsidy  to 
aid  m  the  construction  of  a  new  vessel  to  be 
used  In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.]  Any  privately-owned  shipyard  or 
proposed  shipowner  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  may  make  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  a  construction- 
differential  subsidy  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  vessel  to  be  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  to  be  used 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  No  such  application  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Commission  unless  it  determines  that 
(1)  the  plans  and  specifications  call  for  a 
new  vessel  which  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
will  aid  in  the  promotion  and  development  of 


such  commerce,  and  be  suitable  for  use  by 
the  United  States  for  national  defense  or 
military  purposes  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency;  (2)  tthe  applicant]  the  proposed 
oumer  of  the  vessel  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  possesses  the  ability,  experience, 
financial  resources,  and  other  quallficatlona 
necessary  to  enable  It  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  proposed  new  vessel,  and  (3)  the 
granting  of  the  aid  applied  for  is  reasonably 
calculated  to  replace  worn  out  or  obsolete 
tonnage  with  new  and  modern  shlpe.  or 
otherwise  to  carry  out  effectively  the  pur- 
poses and  policy  of  this  Act.  The  contract  of 
sale,  and  the  mortgage  given  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  pur- 
chase price  shall  not  restrict  the  lawful  or 
proper  use  or  operation  of  the  vessel  except 
to  the  extent  expressly  required  by  law. 
*  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  502.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
certifies  his  approval  under  section  501(b) 
of  this  Act,  and  the  Commission  approves 
the  application.  It  may  secure,  on  behalf  of 
the  [appUcant]  proposed  shipowner,  bids  for 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  vessel  ac- 
cording to  the  approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. If  the  bid  of  the  shipbuilder  who  is 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder  is  determined 
by  the  Commission  to  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
the  Commission  may  approve  such  bid,  and  if 
such  approved  bid  Is  accepted  by  the  Cap- 
pllcant]  proposed  shipowner,  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  successful  bidder  for  the  construc- 
tion, outfitting,  and  equipment  of  the  pro- 
posed vessel,  and  for  the  payment  by  the 
Commission  to  the  shipbuilder,  on  terms  to 
be  agreed  upon  in  the  contract,  of  the  con- 
tract price  of  the  vessel,  out  of  the  construc- 
tion fund  herein  before  referred  to,  or  out 
of  other  available  funds.  Concurrently  with 
entering  into  such  contract  with  the  ship- 
builder, the  Commission  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  a  contract  with  the  Cappllcant] 
proposed  shipowner  for  the  purchase  by  him 
of  such  vessels  upon  its  completion,  at  a 
price  corresponding  to  the  estimated  cost, 
as  determined  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  of  building  such 
vessel  in  a  foreign  shipyard. 

(b)  CThe  amount  of  the  reduction  in  sell- 
ing price  which  Is  herein  termed  "construc- 
tion differential  subsidy"  may  equal,  but 
not  exceed,  the  excess  of  the  bid  of  the  ship- 
builder constructing  the  proposed  vessel  (ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  any  features  Incorporated 
in  the  vessel  for  national  defense  uses,  which 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  in  addition 
to  the  subsidy),  over  the  fair  and  reason- 
able estimate  of  cost,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  of  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
vessel  If  It  were  constructed  under  similar 
plans  and  specification  (excluding  national 
defense  features  as  above  provided)  in  a 
foreign  shipbuilding  center  which  Is  deemed 
by  the  Secretary  to  furnish  a  fair  and  repre- 
sentative example  of  the  determination  of 
the  estimated  foreign  cost  of  construction  of 
vessels  of  the  type  proposed  to  be  construct- 
ed.] The  amount  of  the  reduction  in  sell- 
ing price  which  is  herein  termed  "construc- 
tion-differential subsidy"  shall  be  computed 
by  taking  the  excess  of  the  fair  and  reason- 
able estimate,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  the  cost  of  constructing  a  type  of 
vessel  in  United  States  shipyards  (excluding 
the  cost  of  any  features  incorporated  in  the 
vessel  for  national  defense  uses,  which  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  in  addition  to  the 
subsidy),  over  the  fair  and  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  the  construction  of  that  type  ves- 
sel {excluding  national  defense  features  as 
above  provided)  in  a  foreign  shipbuilding 
center  which  is  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
to  furnish  a  fair  and  representative  example 
of  the  determination  of  the  estimated  for- 
eign cost  of  construction  of  vessels  of  the 
type  proposed  to  be  constructed,  and  ex- 
pressing the  result  as  a  percentage  of  the  fair 
and  reasonable  estimate,  as  determined  by 
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the  Secretary,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
that  type  vessel  in  United  States  shipyards, 
and  applying  such  percentage  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bid.  Subsidy  rates  shall  be  com- 
puted separately  for  different  types  of  ves- 
sels and  shall  be  periodically  recomputed  but 
not  more  frequently  than  once  each  year.  In 
making  his  foreign  cost  estimate,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  review  and  consider  any  foreign 
cost  estimates  and  substantiating  informa- 
tion submitted  by  operators,  shipyards,  or 
his  staff.  The  construction  differential  ap- 
proved and  paid  by  the  Secretary  shall  not 
exceed  55  per  centum  of  the  construction 
cost  of  the  vessel,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  reconstruction  or  reconditioning  of  a  pas- 
senger vessel  having  the  tonnage,  speed, 
passenger  accommodations  and  other  char- 
acteristics set  forth  In  section  503  of  this 
Act,  the  construction  differential  approved 
and  paid  shall  not  exceed  60  per  centum  of 
the  reconstruction  or  reconditioning  cost  (ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  national  defense  features 
as  above  provided)  :  Provided,  however.  That 
after  [June  30,  1968]  the  expiration  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendment  the  construction  differential  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  shall  not  exceed  In 
the  case  of  the  construction,  reconstruction 
or  reconditioning  of  any  vessel.  60  per  cen- 
tum of  such  cost.  When  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  construction  differential  in  any  case 
exceeds  the  foregoing  applicable  percentage 
of  such  cost,  the  Secretary  may  negotiate 
and  contract  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  to 
construct,  reconstruct,  or  recondition  such 
vessel  in  a  domestic  shipyard  at  a  cost  which 
will  reduce  the  construction  differential  to 
such  applicable  percentages  or  less.  In  the 
event  that  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  bidding  In  any  Instance  Is  collusive, 
he  shall  report  all  the  evidence  on  which 
he  acted  (1)  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  (2)  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  If  the  Congress  shall  be 
in  session  or  if  the  Congress  shall  not  be  in 
session,  then  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Clerk  of  the  House,  respectively. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  504.  (o)  Where  an  eligible  [applicant] 
proposed  shipowner  under  the  terms  of  this 
title  desires  to  finance  the  construction  of  a 
propHDsed  vessel  according  to  approved  plans 
and  specifications  rather  than  purchase  the 
same  vessel  from  the  Commission  as  herein- 
above authorized,  the  Commission  may  per- 
mit the  [applicant]  proposed  shipowner  to 
obtain  and  submit  to  it  competitive  bids 
from  domestic  shipyards  for  such  work.  Al- 
ternatively, the  Secretary  may,  in  accordance 
with  terms  and  conditions  to  be  prescribed 
by  him,  permit  the  proposed  shipowner  to 
submit  a  negotiated  price  together  with 
backup  cost  details  and  evidence  that  the 
price  is  fair  and  reasonable.  If  the  Commis- 
sion considers  the  [bid]  bid  or  negotiated 
price  of  the  shipyard  in  which  the  [appli- 
cant] proposed  shipowner  desires  to  have 
the  vessel  built  fair  and  reasonable.  It  may 
approve  such  [bid]  bid  or  negotiated  price 
and  become  a  party  to  the  contract  or  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  proposed  vessel  and  may 
agree  to  pay  a  constiruction-dlfferential  sub- 
sidy In  an  amount  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  502  of 
this  title,  and  for  the  cost  of  national-de- 
fense features.  The  construction-differential 
subsidy  and  payments  for  national-defense 
features  shall  be  based  on  the  lowest  respon- 
sible domestic  bid,  or  the  negotiated  price. 
No  construction-differential  subsidy,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  shall  be  paid  unless 
the  said  contract  or  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements contain  such  provisions  as  are 
provided  In  this  title  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary.  Such  vessel  shall  be  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
as  provided  in  section  503  of  this  title.  The 


contract  of  sale,  and  the  mortgage  given  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  purchase  price,  shall  not  restrict  the 
lawful  or  proper  use  or  operation  of  the  ves- 
sel, except  to  the  extent  expressly  required 
by  law. 

(b)WheTe  a  shipyard  is  the  applicant,  it 
may  in  accordance  with  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  request 
construction-differential  subsidy  based  upon 
a  price  which  has  been  negotiated  with  the 
proposed  shipowner.  If  the  Secretary  con- 
siders the  negotiated  price  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, he  may  become  a  party  to  a  contract 
between  the  shipyard  and  the  shipowner  and 
agree  to  pay  the  cost  of  national  defense 
features  and  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy computed  under  section  502(b)  of  this 
Act.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ne- 
gotiated price  is  not  fair  and  reasonable,  he 
may  request  renegotiation  in  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  As  an 
alternative  to  accepting  a  negotiated  price, 
the  Secretary  may,  leith  the  consent  of  the 
shipyard  applicant,  request  competitive  bids 
on  the  proposal,  in  which  case,  the  applicant 
shipyard  may  be  the  bidder.  In  this  event, 
the  Secretary  may  become  a  party  to  a  con- 
tract between  the  lowest  competitive  bidder 
and  the  proposed  shipowner. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  506.  Every  owner  of  a  vessel  for  which 
a  constructlon-dlfferentia\  subsidy  has  been 
paid  shall  agree  that  the  vessel  shall  be  op- 
erated exclusively  in  foreign  trade,  or  on  a 
round-the-world  voyage,  or  on  a  round  voy- 
age from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
to  a  European  port  or  ports  which  Includes 
Intercoastal  ports  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
round  voyage  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Orient  which  Includes 
intercoastal  ports  of  the  United  States,  or 
on  a  voyage  in  foreign  trade  on  which  the 
vessel  may  stop  at  the  State  of  Hawaii,  or  an 
Island  possession  or  Island  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  If  the  vessel  is  op- 
erated in  the  domestic  trade  on  any  of  the 
above-enumerated  services,  he  will  pay  an- 
nually to  the  Commission  that  proportion  of 
one  twenty-fifth  of  the  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  paid  for  such  vessel  as  the 
gross  revenue  derived  from  the  domestic 
trade  bears  to  the  gross  revenue  derived  from 
the  entire  voyages  completed  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  Commission  may  consent  In 
writing  to  the  temporary  transfer  of  such 
vessel  to  service  other  than  the  service  cov- 
ered by  such  agreement  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months  in  any  year,  whenever 
the  Commission  may  determine  that  such 
transfer  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  consent 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  agreement  by 
the  owner  to  pay  to  the  Commission,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  pre- 
scribe, an  amount  which  bears  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy paid  by  the  Commission  as  such  tem- 
porary period  bears  to  the  entire  economic 
life  of  the  vessel.  No  operating-differential 
subsidy  shall  be  paid  for  the  operation  of 
such  vessel  for  such  temporary  period. 
•  •  *  *  • 

Sec.  509.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
may  make  application  to  the  Commission 
for  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  new  vessel 
to  be  operated  in  the  foreign  or  domestic 
trade  (excepting  vessels  engaged  solely  in 
the  transportation  of  property  on  Inland 
rivers  and  canals  exclusively.  If  such  appli- 
cation is  approved  by  the  Commission,  the 
vessel  may  be  constructed  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  title,  but  no  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  shall  be  allowed.  The 
Commission  shall  pay  for  the  cost  of  na- 
tional-defense features  Incorporated  in  such 
vessel.  In  case  the  vessel  Is  designed  to  be  of 
not  less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred 
gross  tons  and  to  be  capable  of  sustained 
speed  of  not  less  than  fourteen  knots,  the  ap- 


plicant shall  be  required  to  pay  the  Com- 
mission not  less  than  121/,  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  vessel,  and  in  the  case  of  any 
other  vessel  the  applicant  shall  be  required 
to  pay  the  Commission  not  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  vessel  (excluding 
from  such  cost,  in  either  case,  the  cost  of 
national  defense  features) ;  and  the  balance 
of  such  purchase  price  shall  be  paid  by  the 
applicant  within  twenty-flve  years  in  not  to 
exceed  twenty-flve  equal  annual  install- 
ments, with  Interest  at  S'i  per  centum  per 
annum,  secured  by  a  preferred  mortgage  on 
the  vessel  sold  and  otherwise  secured  as  the 
Commission  may  determine:  Proiided.  That, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  of  a  passen- 
ger vessel  constructed  under  this  section 
which  is  delivered  subsequent  to  March  8, 
1946.  and  which  has  the  tonnage,  speed, 
passenger  accommodations,  and  other  char- 
acteristics set  forth  in  section  603  of  this 
Act,  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion, be  secured  as  provided  in  such  section, 
and  the  obligation  of  the  purchaser  of  such 
a  vessel  shall  be  satisfied  and  discharged  as 
provided  In  such  section. 

Sec.  510.  (a)  When  used  in  this  section — 
[(1)  The  term  "obsolete  vessel"  means  a 
vessel  or  vessels,  each  of  which  i  A)  is  of  not 
less  than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  gross  tons,  (B)  is  not  less  than  seven- 
teen years  old  and.  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,  is  obsolete  or  inadequate  for 
successful  operation  in  the  domestic  or  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States,  and  (C)  is 
owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  has  been  owned  by  such  citizen  or 
citizens  for  at  least  three  years  Immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  acquisition  hereunder: 
Provided,  That  until  June  30,  1964,  the  term 
"obsolete  vessel"  shall  mean  a  vessel  or  ves- 
sels, each  of  which  (A)  is  of  not  less  than 
one  thoxisand  three  hundred  and  fifty  gross 
tons,  (B)  is  not  less  than  twelve  years  old. 
and  (C)  is  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  has  been  owned  by 
such  citizen  or  citizens  for  at  least  three 
years  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  acqui- 
sition hereunder.] 

(1)  The  term  "obsolete  vesseV  means  a 
vessel  or  vessels  each  of  which  is  of  not  less 
than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
gross  tons;  which  has  been  owned  by  a  citi- 
zen or  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  at 
least  three  years  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  acquisition  hereunder;  and  which  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  should  be  re- 
placed in  the  public  interest. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(J)  Any  vessel  heretofore  or  hereafter  ac- 
quired under  this  section,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
any  other  authority  shall  be  placed  in  the 
national  defense  reserve  fleet  established 
under  authority  of  section  11  of  the  Mer- 
chant Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (60  U.S.C.  App. 
1744),  and  shall  not  be  traded  out  or  sold 
from  such  reserve  fleet,  except  as  provided 
for  in  [subsections  (g)  and  (1)]  section  (jr) 
of  this  section.  This  limitation  shall  not  affect 
the  rights  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
dispose  of  a  vessel  as  provided  in  other  sec- 
tions of  this  title  or  in  titles  VII  or  XI  of 
this  Act. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Sec.  801.  Every  contract  executed  by  the 

Commission  under  the  provisions  of  [titles 
VI  or  VU]  titles  VI,  VII,  or  XIII  of  this  Act 
shall  contain  provisions  requiring  (1)  that 
the  contractor  and  every  affiliate,  domestic 
agettt(_420sidlary,  or  holding  company  con- 
nectedwlth.  or  directly  or  Indirectly  con- 
trolling or  controlled  by.  the  contractor,  to 
keep  its  books,  records,  and  accotmts,  relat- 
ing to  the  maintenance,  operation,  and  serv- 
icing of  the  vessels,  services,  routes,  and  lines 
covered  by  the  contract,  in  such  form  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commission:  Provided,  That  the  pro- 
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accounts  of  all  pel 
section  whenever  1 
or  desirable;  and  ( 
failure  or  refusal  o: 


visions  of  this  parigrapb  shall  not  require 
the  duplication  of  books,  records,  and  ac- 
counts required  to  be  kept  In  some  other 
form  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion; (3)  that  the  oontractor  and  every  affil- 
iate, domestic  agenjt,  subsidiary,  or  holding 
company  connected  with,  or  directly  or  In- 
directly controlling  or  controlled  by  the 
contractor,  to  file,  u|>on  notice  from  the  Com- 
mission, balance  sheets  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments, and  such  otfcer  statements  of  finan- 
cial operations,  special  report,  memoranda 
of  any  facts  and  ttiansactlons.  which  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Corr^nlsslon  affect  the  finan- 
cial restUts  In,  the  performance  of,  or  trans- 
actions or  operations  under,  such  contract; 
(3)  that  the  Commission  shall  bft  authorized 
to  examine  and  auc^t  the  books,  records,  and 
ons  referred  to  In  this 
may  deem  It  necessary 
^  that  upon  the  willful 
any  person  described  In 
this  section  to  comply  with  the  contract  pro- 
visions required  bjj  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  right  to  rescind  the 
contract,  and  upon  luch  rescission  the  United 
States  shall  be  relleVed  of  all  further  liability 
on  such  contract. 

•       .   -    •  I     • 

3Bc.  Wt:  It  shall  be  vmlawful  for  any 
contractor  receiving  an  operating-differen- 
tial subsidy  under Jtl tie  VII  operating  sub- 
sidy under  titles  Vi  or  XIII  or  for  any  char- 
r  title  VII  of  thU  Act, 
any,  subeldlary,  affiliate, 
ch  contractor  or  such 
cer,  director,  agent,  or 
Irectly  or  Indirectly  to 
as  agent  or  broker  for. 
n-flag  vessel  which  com- 
rlcan-flag  service  deter- 
Isslon  to  be  essential  as 
II  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
hotcever,  That  under  special  circumstances 
and  for  good  caust  shown  the  Commission 
may.  in  Its  discretion,  waive  the  provisions 


ter   of   vessels   undi 
or  any  holding  co: 
or    associate    of    s 
charterer,  or  any 
executive   thereof, 
own.   charter,   act 
or  operate  any  fore: 
petes  with  any 
mined  by  the  Com 
provided  in  section 


of   this  section  as 
specific  period  of 
of  four  of  its  mer 
provided  In  section  | 
Sec.  805.   (a)    It: 


charterer,  or  any 
ary,  affiliate,  or  as 
or  charterer,  or  ar 
or  executive  there 


or  coastwise  servic 
Interest,  directly  orj 
or  concern  that  o^ 
any  vessel  or  vesse 
coastal  or  coastv 
written  permission  I 
person,  firm,  or  corn 


any  contractor,  for   a 
time,  by  affirmative  vote 
aers.  except  as  otherwise 
201(a). 

lall  be  unlawful  to  award 
or  pay  any  subsldyl  to  any  contractor  under 
authority  of  title  VI  or  title  XIII  of  this  Act, 
or  to  charter  any  vessel  to  any  person  under 
title  vn  of  this  4ct,  If  said  contractor  or 
aiding  company,  subsldl- 
ilate  of  such  contractor 
ly  officer,  director,  agent, 
tf.  directly  or  Indirectly, 
shall  own.  operate.]  or  charter  any  vessel  or 
vessels  engaged  In  jthe  domestic  Intercoastal 
or  own  any  pecuniary 
indirectly,  in  any  person 
rns.  charters,  or  operates 
is  in  the  domestic  inter- 
ise  service  without  the 
3f  the  Commission.  Every 
aratlon  having  any  inter- 
est In  such  application  shall  be  permitted  to 
Intervene  and  the  [Commission  shall  give  a 
hearing  to  the  applicant  and  the  intervenors. 
The  Commission  ^all  not  grant  any  such 
application  if  the  [commission  finds  It  will 
result  In  unfair  competition  to  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  operating  exclusively  In 
the  coastwise  or  iqtercoastal  service  or  that 
It  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  objects  and 
policy  of  this  ActI  Provided,  That  if  such 
contractor  or  othet  person  above-described 
or  a  predecessor  injinterest  was  In  bona  fide 
operation  as  a  coiunon  carrier  by  water  in 
the  domestic,  intercoastal,  ch-  coastwise  trade 
in  1935  over  the  ijoute  or  routes  or  in  the 
trade  or  trades  for  Which  application  is  made 
and  has  so  operate  since  that  time  or  If 
engaged  In  fumish|ing  seasonal  service  only, 
was  in  bona  fide  operation  in  1935  during  the 
season  c«^iinarily  Covered  by  Its  operation, 
except  in  either  ev4nt,  as  to  interruptions  of 
service  over  which  ;he  applicant  or  Its  prede- 
cessor in  Interest  had  no  control,  the  Com- 


mission shall  grant  such  permission  without 
requiring  further  proof  tiat  public  Interest 
and  convenience  will  be  served  by  such  op)er- 
ation,  and  without  further  proceedings  as  to 
the  competition  in  such  route  or  trade. 

If  such  application  be  allowed,  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  of  the  persons  mentioned 
In  this  section  to  divert,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
any  moneys,  property,  or  other  thing  of  value, 
used  in  foreign-trade  operations,  for  which 
a  subsidy  is  paid  by  the  United  States,  Into 
any  such  coastwise  or  Intercoastal  operations; 
and  whosoever  shall  violate  this  provision 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

[(c)  In  determining  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  any  contractor  under  a  contract 
authorized  by  title  VI  or  title  Vn  of  this  Act, 
no  salary  for  personal  services  In  excess  of 
$25,000  per  annum  paid  to  a  director,  officer, 
or  employee  by  said  contractor.  Its  affiliates, 
subsidiary,  or  associates,  shall  be  taken  into 
account.  The  terms  "director",  "officer",  or 
"employee"  shall  be  construed  in  the  broad- 
est sense.  The  term  "salary"  shall  Include 
wages  and  allowances  of  compensation  In 
any  form  for  personal  services  which  will 
result  In  a  director,  officer,  or  employee  re- 
ceiving total  compensation  for  his  personal 
services  from  such  sources  exceeding  In 
amount  or  value  $25,000  per  annum.] 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  without  express 
written  consent  of  the  Commission,  for  any 
contractor  holding  a  contract  authorized  un- 
der title  VI  or  VII  of  this  Act  to  employ  any 
other  person  or  concern  as  the  managing  or 
operating  agent  of  such  operator,  or  to 
charter  any  vessel,  on  which  an  operating- 
differential  subsidy  Is  to  be  paid,  for  opera- 
tion by  another  person  or  concern,  and  If 
such  charter  is  made,  the  person  or  concern 
operating  the  chartered  vessel  or  vessels 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  terms  and  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  including  limitations  of 
profits  and  salaries.  No  contractor  under 
titles  VI  or  XIII  of  this  Act  shall  receive  an 
operating-differential  subsidy  for  the  opera- 
tion of  any  chartered  vessel  save  and  except 
during  a  period  of  actual  emergency  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  or  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  708. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Sec.  810.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  con- 
tractor receiving  an  [operating-differential] 
operating  subsidy  under  [title  VT]  titles  VI 
or  XIII  or  for  any  charterer  of  vessels  under 
title  VII  of  this  Act.  to  continue  as  a  party 
to  or  to  conform,  to  any  agreement  with  an- 
other carrier  or  carriers  by  water,  or  to  en- 
gage In  any  practice  In  concert  with  another 
carrier  or  carriers  by  water,  which  Is  unjustly 
discriminatory  or  unfair  to  any  other  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  operates  a  common 
carrier  by  water  exclusively  employing  ves- 
sels registered  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  on  any  established  trade  route  from 
and  to  a  United  States  port  or  ports. 

No  payment  or  subsidy  of  any  kind  shall 
be  paid  directly  or  indirectly  out  of  funds  of 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  to  any  contractor  or  charterer  who 
shall  violate  this  section.  Any  person  who 
shall  be  Injured  In  his  business  or  property 
by  reason  of  an3rthlng  forbidden  by  this  sec- 
tion may  sue  therefor  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  In  which  the  defendant 
resides  or  is  found  or  has  an  agent,  without 
respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him 
sustained,  and  the  cost  of  suit.  Including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Sec.  906.  •  •  • 

(c)  The  words  "citizen  of  the  United 
States  '  Include  a  corporation,  partnership,  or 
association  only  If  It  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1918,  as  amended  (U.S.C. 
title  46,  sec.  802) ,  and  with  respect  to  a  cor- 
poration [under  title  VI]  under  titles  VI  or 


XIII  at  this  Act.  all  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and, 
In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or 
association  operating  a  vessel  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  or  on  bays,  sounds,  rivers,  harbors,  or 
Inland  lakes  of  the  United  States  the  amount 
of  Interest  required  to  be  owned  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  less  than 
75  per  centum. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Title  X — Aid  in  developing,  constructing,  and 
operating  privately  owned  nuclear-pow- 
ered merchant  ships 

Sec.  1001.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
further  implement  the  policy  declared  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act,  by  fostering  at  the  least 
cost  to  the  United  States  the  development, 
construction,  and  operation  of  privately 
owned  nuclear-powered  merchant  ships 
whose  designs  embody  significant  departures 
from  the  designs  of  existing  nuclear-powered 
merchant  ships  which  may  lead  to  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  and  operating  fu- 
ture nuclear-powered  merchant  ships. 

Sec.  1002.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  invite  from  citizens  of  the 
United  States  proposals  for  the  development 
and  construction  of  nuclear -powered  mer- 
chant ships  for  operation  in  the  domestic  or 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding trade  on  the  Great  t,akes.  Proposals 
shall  be  invited  only  for  the  development  and 
constru/ition  of  nuclear-powered  merchant 
ships  {1)  of  types  and  general  specifications 
{whether  dry -cargo,  liquid  bulk  carrier,  or 
other)  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  (2)  with  nuclear  propulsion  sys- 
tems of  general  types  and  conceptual  designs 
which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
determined  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
accoTnplish  nuclear  power  base  development 
program  objectives  more  quickly,  more  ef- 
fectively, or  at  lower  cost  than  other  nuclear 
propulsion  systems  {these  would  include, 
without  limitation,  objectives  of  dependo- 
bility,  reliability,  operability,  an^  the  acqui- 
sition of  data  that  would  be  of  value  to  the 
future  development  of  merchant  marine  nu- 
clear propulsion  systems).  Each  proposal 
shall  include  a  detailed  description  of  the 
proposed  ship  or  ships;  their  contemplated 
iLse  in  commerce;  the  proposed  development, 
construction,  and  operating  programs;  the 
technical  justification  and  detailed  estimate 
of  development,  construction  and  operating 
costs;  the  amount  of  aid  applied  for  itemized 
separately  for  the  development,  construction, 
and  operating  programs;  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  directs. 

Sec.  1003.  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  shall 
evaluate  all  proposals  determined  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  invitation  and  shall  select 
from  them  the  proposal  or  proposals  which 
loill  most  closely  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  person  who  submitted  a  selected  pro- 
posal, although  such  person  may  have  had  no 
experience  in  the  operation  of  nuclear-pow- 
ered ships,  possesses  the  ability,  experience, 
financial  resources,  and  other  qualifications 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  operate  and 
maintain  ships  in  that  area  of  the  domestic 
or  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
{including  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes)  in 
which  he  proposes  to  operate  the  proposed 
ship  or  ships,  the  Secretary  may  negotiate 
the  award  of  a  contract  with  such  person 
{hereafter  called  the  applicant)  for  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  the  proposed 
ship  or  ships.  The  Secretary  may  require  such 
modifications  in  the  proposed  ship  or  ships 
as  he  deems  desirable,  taking  into  account 
the  views  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
with  respect  to  modifications  of  the  nuclear 
propulsion  system,  and  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  loith  respect  to  national 
defense  features.  The  Secretary  may  agree 
to  provide  so  much  of  the  aid  authorized  by 
section  1004  of  this  title  as  he  determines  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
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title,  taking  into  consideration  the  flnaruHal 
risk  to  the  applicant,  and  the  contribution 
which  the  development,  construction  and 
operation  of  the  proposed  ship  or  ships  may 
make  toward  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

Sec.  1004.  {a)(l)  In  connection  with  the 
development  and  construction  of  vessels  pro- 
posed and  selected  pursuant  to  section  1003. 
the  Secretary  may  offer  the  following  assist- 
ance: 

(A)  With  the  scientific  and  engineering 
advice  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  he 
may  assist  in  negotiating  the  award  of  and 
become  a  party  to  contracts  between  the  ap- 
plicant and  the  developer  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proposed  nuclear-powered  mer- 
chant ship  or  ships,  including  the  first  fuel 
cores.  He  may  agree  in  such  contracts  to  pay 
the  developer  all  of,  or  part  of,  the  excess  of 
the  cost  of  developing  the  proposed  ship  or 
ships,  including  national  defense  features 
and  the  first  fuel  cores,  over  the  estimated 
fair  and  reasonable  cost  of  developing  a 
comparable  conventional  ship  or  ships  ipith- 
out  national  defense  features. 

{B)  He  may  become  a  party  to  contracts 
between  the  applicant  and  the  builder  for 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  ship  or  ships,  and  may 
agree  in  such  contracts  to  pay  the  builder 
all  of.  or  part  of,  the  excess  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  in  the  United  States  the  pro- 
posed ship  or  ships,  including  national  de- 
fense features  and  the  first  fuel  cores,  over 
the  estimated  average  weighted  fair  and 
reasonable  foreign  cost  of  constructing  a 
comparable  conventional  ship  or  ships  uHth- 
out  national  defense  features:  Provided, 
however.  That  if  the  ship  or  ships  are  to 
be  operated  in  the  domestic  trade  (except  the 
non-contiguous  domestic  trade)  aid  under 
this  paragraph  is  limited  to  the  excess  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  in  the  United  States  the 
proposed  ship  or  ships,  including  national 
defense  features  and  the  first  fuel  cores,  over 
the  estimated  fair  and  reasonable  cost  of 
constructing  a  comparable  conventional  ship 
uHthout  national  defense  features  in  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  assist  in  train- 
ing crews  for  the  ships;  plan  and  design  or 
assist  in  planning  and  designing  appropriate 
shore  facilities  to  service  the  ships;  make 
available  to  the  applicant,  uHth  the  consent 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  appropri- 
ate classified  information;  provide  research 
and  development  in  Government  laboratories 
which  have  facilities,  personnel,  or  equip- 
ment not  available  in  private  laboratories, 
with  the  consent  of  the  department  or  agency 
which  operates  the  laboratory,  and  with  or 
without  charge  to  the  applicant;  and  pro- 
vide, without  charge,  design  review  services, 
ship  constrv^ion  inspection  services  and 
ship  operation  advisory  services. 

(J)  //,  under  section  184  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  {42  U.S.C.  2234),  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  consents  to  the 
creation  of  a  mortgage  or  lien  on  the  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  ship,  and  if  the  loan  and 
mortgage  are  eli0ble  for  insurance  under 
title  XI  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  insure 
under  that  title  the  interest  on  and  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loan  and  mortgage.  In  determining  the 
applicant's  eligibility,  the  Secretary  is  not 
required  to  make  the  finding  required  by 
subsection  (c)  of  section  1004  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  make  the  findings  re- 
quired by  subsection  (o)(I)  and  {b)  {!)  of 
section  1104  even  though  the  applicant  has 
had  no  experience  in  the  operation  of 
nuclear-powered  merchant  ships.  The  appli- 
cability of  section  184  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  the  ship  shall  not  prevent  a 
mortgage  on  the  ship  from  being  a  preferred 
mortgage  under  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920. 
(b)  In  providing  the  aid  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may.  upon  payment  of  the  costs,  and  uHth 


the  consent  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, avail  himself  of  the  use  of  licenses, 
information,  services,  facilities,  offices,  and 
employees  of  any  executive  department,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  other  agency  of 
the  Government,  including  any  field  service 
thereof. 

(c)  Section  505(a)  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  all  ships  whose  construction  is  aided 
under  this  title. 

Sec.  1005.  Each  applicant  for  aid  under  this 
title  shall  agree  that  if  the  ship,  after  its 
construction  is  completed,  cannot  at  any 
time  be  operated  for  a  period  of  more  than 
30  days  because  of  an  inter-union  dispute 
in  which  the  fact  that  the  ship  is  nuclear- 
powered  is  an  important  element,  the  owner 
will,  if  so  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, place  the  vessel  up  for  sale  at  com- 
petitive bidding,  with  a  minimum  price  in 
the  amount  that  would  be  paid  if  the  vessel 
were  requisitioned  for  title,  and  on  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  determines  will  be  conducive  to 
the  continued  operation  of  the  ship.  This 
obligation  shall  run  uHth  the  title  to  the 
vessel. 

Sec.  1006.  Any  ship  developed  and  con- 
structed with  aid  under  this  title  shall  be 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  Unital 
States  and  shall  remain  so  documented  for 
25  years  or  so  long  as  it  is  propelled  by  nu- 
clear propulsion,  whichever  is  longer. 

Sec.  1007.  Ships  whose  construction  is  aided 
under  this  title  are  eligible  to  receive  op- 
erating-differential subsidy  under  whatever 
system  is  in  force  when  the  ships  go  into 
operation  if  the  applicant  qualifies  under  the 
statute. 

Sec.  1008.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  1009.  Authority  to  contract  for  the 
development  or  construction  of  ships  under 
this  title  expires  at  midnight  on  the  last  day 
of  the  sixtieth  month  following  the  month 
in  which  this  title  is  enacted. 

The  Atoshc  Energy  Act  or  1964 
•  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  152.  Inventions  Made  or  %)nckved 
DtjRiNG  Commission  Contracts — Any  Inven- 
tions or  discovery,  useful  In  the  production 
or  utilization  of  special  nuclear  material  or 
atomic  energy,  made  or  conceived  In  the 
course  of  or  under  any  contract,  subcon- 
tract, or  arrangement  entered  into  with  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Commission,  or  uHth 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  au- 
thority of  title  X  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended,  regardless  of  whether 
the  contract,  subcontract,  or  arrangement 
Involved  the  expenditure  of  funds  [by  the 
Commission]  by  the  Commission  or  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  vested  in.  and  be  the  prop- 
erty of,  the  Commission,  except  that  the 
Commission  may  waive  Its  claim  to  any  such 
invention  or  discovery  under  such  circum- 
stances as  the  ConunlBslon  may  deem  appro- 
priate, consistent  with  the  policy  of  this  sec- 
tion. No  patent  for  any  invention  or  dis- 
covery, useful  In  the  production  or  utiliza- 
tion of  special  nuclear  material  or  atomic 
energy,  shall  be  Issued  unless  the  applicant 
files  with  the  application,  or  within  thirty 
days  after  request  therefor  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  (unless  the  Commission 
advises  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  that  its 
rights  have  been  determined  and  that  ac- 
cordingly no  statement  Is  necessary)  a  state- 
ment under  oath  setting  forth  the  full  facts 
surrounding  the  making  or  conception  of 
the  Invention  or  discovery  described  In  the 
application  and  whether  the  invention  or 
discovery  was  made  or  conceived  In  the 
course  of  or  under  any  contract,  subcontract, 
or  arrangement  entered  Into  vrtth  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Commission,  regardless  of 
whether   the   contract,   subcontract,   or   ar- 


rangement Involved  the  expenditure  of  funds 
by  the  Commission.  The  Commissioner  of 
Patents  shall  as  soon  as  the  application  is 
otherwise  in  condition  for  allowance  forward 
copies  of  the  application  and  the  statement 
to  the  Commission. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  may  proceed 
with  the  application  and  issue  the  patent  to 
the  applicant  (If  the  Invention  or  discovery 
is  otherwise  patentable)  unless  the  Commis- 
sion, within  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  copies 
of  the  application  and  statement,  directs  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  to  issue  the  patent 
to  the  Commission  (If  the  invention  or  dis- 
covery Is  otherwise  patentable)  to  be  held 
by  the  Commission  as  the  agent  of  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Commission  files  such  a  direction 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  If  the 
applicant's  statement  claims,  and  the  appli- 
cant still  believes,  that  the  invention  or  dis- 
covery was  not  made  or  conceived  In  the 
course  of  or  under  any  contract,  subcontract 
or  arrangement  entered  Into  with  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Commission  entitling  the  Com- 
mission to  the  title  to  the  application  or  the 
patent  the  applicant  may,  within  thirty  days 
after  notification  of  the  filing  of  such  a  di- 
rection, request  a  hearing  before  a  Board 
of  Patent  Interferences.  The  Board  shall  have 
the  power  to  hear  and  determine  whether 
the  Commission  was  entitled  to  the  direction 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  The 
Board  shall  follow  the  rules  and  procedures 
established  for  Interference  cases  and  an  ap- 
peal may  be  taken  by  either  the  applicant 
or  the  Commission  from  the  final  order  of 
the  Board  to  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures governing  the  appeals  from  the 
Board  of  Patent  Interferences. 

If  the  statement  filed  by  the  applicant 
should  thereafter  be  found  to  contain  false 
material  statements  any  notification  by  the 
Commission  that  It  has  no  objections  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  patent  to  the  applicant  shall 
not  be  deemed  in  any  respect  to  constitute 
a  waiver  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  or 
of  any  applicable  civil  or  criminal  statute, 
and  the  (Commission  may  have  the  title  to 
the  patent  transferred  to  the  Commission  on 
the  records  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. A  determination  of  rights  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  a  contractual  provision 
or  other  arrangement  prior  to  the  request  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  state- 
ment, shall  be  final  in  the  absence  of  false 
material  statements  or  nondisclosure  of  ma- 
terial facts  by  the  applicant. 

>  •  •  •  > 

Sec.  170.  Indemnification  and  Limitation 

OP  LlABILITT. — 

•  •  •  •  • 

1.  The  Commission  is  authorized  until  Au- 
gust 1,  1977.  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  of 
indemnification  with  any  {lerson  engaged  In 
the  design,  development,  construction,  opera- 
tion, repair,  and  maintenance  or  use  of  the 
nuclear-powered  ship  authorized  by  section 
716  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  and 
designated  the  'nuclear-ship  Savannah',  or 
any  ship  whose  development  or  construction 
is  aided  under  title  X  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  as  amended.  In  any  such  agree- 
ment of  Indemnification  the  Commission 
may  require  such  person  to  provide  and 
maintain  financial  protection  of  such  a  t3rpe 
and  In  such  amounts  eis  the  Commission 
shall  determine  to  be  appropriate  to  cover 
public  liability  arising  from  a  nuclear  Inci- 
dent In  connection  virtth  such  design,  devel- 
opment, construction,  operation,  repair, 
maintenance  or  use  and  shall  indemnify  the 
person  Indemnified  against  such  claims  above 
the  amount  of  the  financial  protection  re- 
quired, In  the  amount  of  $5(X),000,000  includ- 
ing the  reasonable  costs  of  investigating  and 
settling  claims  and  defending  suits  for  dam- 
age in  the  aggregate  for  all  persons  Indem- 
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nlfled  In  oonnectlod  with  each  nuclear  Inci- 
dent: Provided,  Th»t  thla  amovmt  of  indem- 
nity shall  be  reduced  tiy  the  amount  that  the 
financial  protection  required  shall  exceed 
$60,000,000. 


aiall   s 


The  contractor  Aall  also  deposit  In  the 
capital  reserve  fund,  from  time  to  time,  such 
percentage  of  the  ^nual  net  profits  of  the 
contractor's  business  covered  by  the  con- 
tract as  the  Commission  shall  determine  la 
necessary  to  further  build  up  a  fund  for 
replacement  of  contractor's  subsidized  ships, 
but  the  Commlsslqn  shall  not  require  the 
contractor  to  make  such  deposit  of  the  con- 
tractor's net  profltp  In  the  capital  reserve 
fund  unless  the  cuiitulatlve  net  profits  of  the 
contractor,  at  the  t^ne  such  deposit  Is  to  be 
made,  shall  be  in  esiess  of  10  per  centum  per 
annum  from  the  d4te  the  contract  was  exe- 
cuted. Prom  the  ^pltal  reserve  fund  so 
created,  the  contrajctor  may  pay  the  prin- 
cipal, when  due,  (>n  all  notes  secured  by 
mortgage  on  the  subsidized  vessels  and  may 
make  disbursement^  for  the  purchase  of  re- 
placement vessels  (^r  reconstruction  of  ves- 
sels or  additional  vessels  to  be  employed  by 
the  contractor  on  ^  essential  foreign-trade 
line,  routfe.'or  service  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, Mia  on  cruises,  if  any.  authorized 
under  section  613  of]  this  title,  or  new  nuclear 
fuel  cores  for  vesaelh,  but  payments  from  the 
capital  reserve  fund  shall  not  be  made  for 
any  other  purpose. 


Sec.  1104(a) 
(5)   shall  seciire  1 
gallons  bearing  ln< 


exceed  [5]  such  pei 
the  [amount  of  tbi 
time,  or  not   to 


nds,  notes  or  other  obll- 
rest  (exclusive  of  pre- 
mium charges  for  I  Insurance,  and  service 
charges,  if  any)  a^  Ca  rate]  rates  not  to 
centum  per  annum  on 
unpaid  principal  at  any 
6  per  centum  per 
annum  If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  finds 
that  In  certain  areks  or  under  special  clr- 
cximstances  the  mortgage  or  lending  market 
demands  It]  -principal  obligation  outstanding 
as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  to 
be  reasonable,  taking  into  account  the  range 
of  interest  rates  prevailing  in  the  private 
market  for  similar  loans  and  the  risks  as- 
sumed by  the  Department  of  Commerce: 

Sec.  1106.  No  proilslon  of  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  Insure  a  mortgage  securing  any 
loan  or  advance  ma(  le  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  title,  and  no  mortgage  shall  be  in- 
sured for  refinancing  in  whole  or  In  part  any 
existing  mortgage  indebtedness  except  as 
provided  in  section   1107,  or 

(1)  where  a  sutstantlal  portion  of  the 
total  amount  to  be  lecured  by  the  new  mort- 
gage, not  to  extend  beyond  twenty-five  years 
from  the  date  of  th(  original  mortgage,  shall 
be  applied  to  new  o  instruction,  recondition- 
ing, or  reconstruction  of  one  or  more  of  the 
mortgaged  vessels:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  aggregate  amoint  of  all  mortgages  in- 
sured under  this  paragraph  and  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $20,000,000, 
and  provided  that  all  of  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  secUsn  1104  (46  U.S.C.  1274) 
not  Inconsistent  \nith  this  paragraph  are 
compiled  with; 

(2)  Where  the  Sea-etary  of  Commerce  has 
Insured  a  mortgage  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  and  tt.e  mortgagor  thereafter 
makes  application  »  the  mortgagee  or  an- 
other lender  for  ai.  additional  loan  or  ad- 
vance for  reconditioning  or  reconstructing 
the  mortgaged  property  or  to  provide  a  new 
nuclear  fuel  core  /oi  the  mortgaged  property. 
the  Secretary  of  Corimerce  may  Insure  a  new 
mortgage,  not  to  ej  tend  beyond  twenty-five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  original  mortgage. 
In  the  amount  of  tae  principal  outstanding 
balance  of  the  ori|;inal  mortgage  plus  the 
amount  of  the  additional  loan,  provided  the 
amount  of  the  additional  loan  is  within  the 
limits  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 


section  1104  (46  U.S.C.  1274)  and  the  new 
mortgage  conforms  to  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  all  the  other  paragraphs  of  said 
subsection  (a); 

•  •  •  •  • 

Title  XIII — Experimental  operating  subsidy 

Sec.  1301.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  ia 
authorized  to  enter  into  five-year  experi- 
mental contracts  with  liner  operators  for  the 
payment  of  operating  subsidy  for  the  opera- 
tion of  liner  vessels  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  with  owners  of  dry 
bulk  vessels  built  after  the  enactment  of  this 
title  for  operation  as  contract  carriers  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

Sec.  1032.  A  subsidy  contract  may  be 
awarded  on  any  service  which  the  Secretary, 
in  his  discretion,  without  public  hearing,  de- 
termines is  not  adequately  served.  Applicants 
for  such  contracts  must  meet  the  eligibility 
requirements  of  section  601  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  may  apply  the 
provisions  of  sections  605(a)  and  (b).  606 
(5)  (6)  (7),  607(a)  (b)(c)(d)(e)(/)(ff).  608, 
609.  610.  and  611  of  this  Act,  or  any  of  them, 
to  contracts  entered  into  under  this  title.  He 
may  also,  in  his  discretion,  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  section  607(h)  to  contracts  entered 
into  under  this  title  uitf/i  liner  operators. 

Sec.  1303.  The  amount  payable  during  the 
first  year  of  the  subsidy  contract  shall  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  costs  in- 
curred in  operating  the  ship  for  insurance, 
wages,  maintenance  and  repair,  and  the  cost 
of  such  items  incurred  in  the  operation  of  a 
comparable  ship  under  the  flag  of  a  foreign 
country  whose  ships  are  substantial  com- 
petitors of  the  subsidized  ship.  During  the 
subsequent  years  of  the  contract,  the  amount 
of  subsidy  shall  be  computed  in  siich  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  in  his  discretion  may 
determine.  In  developing  any  new  system 
the  Secretary  shall  be  guided  by  the  over- 
riding principal  that  the  system  must  con- 
tain incentives  which  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  reduce  unit  costs  of  subsidy  in  the 
future.  Such  incentives  may  include  the  use 
of  an  objective  index  or  indices  to  govern 
the  annual  change  in  costs  eligible  for  sub- 
sidy, the  use  of  a  formula  or  formulae  rea- 
sonably relating  the  amount  of  subsidy  pay- 
able to  the  performance  or  production  of 
subsidized  service,  or  the  use  of  such  other 
reasonable  approaches  to  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  subsidy  as  the  Secretary 
may  in  his  discretion  establish. 

Sec.  1304.  Such  contracts  shall  provide 
that  upon  their  termination  the  operator 
shall  have  the  option  of  receiving  a  contract 
for  the  operation  of  his  vessels  under  what- 
ever subsidy  system  is  in  force  at  that  time, 
or  of  selling  his  ships  to  the  Government  for 
a  price  not  to  exceed  their  depreciated  book 
value. 

Shipbuilding  Commission 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
American  Shipbuilding  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission").  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  six  members,  appointed 
by  the  President.  At  least  one  member  shall 
be  from  the  United  States  shipbulding  in- 
dustry. Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  as  Chairman. 
Four  members  of  the  Commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  receive  $100  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission,  including  travel- 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 


(c)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chaimum  or  at  the  call  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  thereof. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel,  as  it  deems  advisable,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  procure,  in  ac- 
cordance uHth  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  temporary  or  inter- 
mittent services  of  experts  or  consultants; 
individuals  so  employed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission, but  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem, 
including  travel  time,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  extent  to  which  Federal  assistance  to 
the  private  shipbuilding  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
competitive  position  of  such  industry  and  to 
preserve  a  national  capability  for  the  build- 
ing and  repair  of  United  States  merchant 
and  United  States  naval  ships. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  submit  a  comprehensive  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress,  and  thereafter 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

Title   XIV — Replacement   and   expansion   of 

United  States  nonsubsidized  merchant  and 

fishing  fleets. 

Sec.  1401.  Authority  To  Negotiate  Con- 
tracts.— (a)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  construction  or  acquisition  of  new  mer- 
chant vessels  or  the  substantial  reconstruc- 
tion of  existing  merchant  vessels  and  for 
other  purposes  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts not  to  exceed  twenty  years  with  any 
person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
if  the  Secretary  determines  the  person  pos- 
sesses the  ability,  experience,  financial  re- 
sources, and  other  qualifications  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  conduct  the  proposed  oper- 
ations of  the  merchant  vessels  as  to  meet 
competitive  conditions  and  promote  United 
States  domestic  or  foreign  commerce. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  con- 
struction of  new  fishing  vessels,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  enter  into  contracts  not 
to  exceed  twenty  years  utith  any  person  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  the  person  possesses  the  abil- 
ity, experience,  financial  resources,  and  other 
qualifications  necessary  to  enable  him  to  con- 
duct the  proposed  operations  of  the  fishing 
vessel  to  meet  competitive  conditions  and 
promote  the  utilization  of  fishery  resources. 

Sec.  1402.  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Con- 
tract.— TTic  Secretary  shall  include  in  each 
contract  a  provision — 

(a)  that  any  new  vessel  constructed  under 
a  contract  vHll  be  built  in  a  shipyard  in  the 
United  States  under  a  contract  with  a  ship- 
builder entered  into  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act; 

(b)  that  any  new  vessel  acquired  under  a 
contract  will  be  one  that  was  built  in  a  ship- 
yard in  the  United  States  for  the  United 
States  Government  under  a  contract  with  a 
shipbuilder  entered  into  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act; 

(c)  that  any  vessel  substantially  recon- 
structed under  a  contract  will  be  one  that 
was  built  in  a  shipyard  in  the  United  States 
and  loill  be  substantially  reconstructed  in  a 
shipyard  in  the  United  States  under  a  con- 
tract urith  a  shipbuilder  entered  into  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 

(d)  that  any  vessel  constructed,  acquired, 
or  substantially  reconstructed  under  a  con- 
tract will  be  of  a  type,  size,  and  speed  that  the 
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Secretary  determines  to  be  suitable  for  use 
on  the  high  seas  or  Great  Lakes; 

(e)  that  any  vessel  constructed,  acquired. 
or  substantially  reconstructed  under  a  con- 
tract negotiated  under  section  1(a)  will  be 
of  a  type  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  cer- 
tifies is  suitable  for  economical  and  speedy 
conversion  into  a  naval  auxiliary  or  othervHse 
suitable  for  use  by  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  war  or  national  emergency; 

(f)  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
capital  reserve  fund; 

(g)  for  the  approximate  number  and  type 
of  vessels  which  the  contractor  vHll  construct, 
acquire,  or  substantially  reconstruct  subject 
to  modifications  and  extensions  upon  a  show- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
acceptable  reasons  for  modifications  or  ex- 
tensions; 

(h)  for  additional  terms  and  conditions 
consistent  vHth  this  Act.  that  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  United  States; 

(i)  for  the  early  replacement  of  any  war- 
built  vessel  used  in  the  movement  of  cargo 
under  section  901(b),  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended; 

(j)  that  each  contractor  agrees  not  to  in- 
cur any  purchase  money  indebtedness  with 
respect  to  any  vessel  constructed,  acquired, 
or  substantially  reconstructed  under  a  con- 
tract without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(k)  that  upon  failure  of  the  contractor 
to  construct,  acquire,  or  substantially  recon- 
struct any  vessel  as  provided  in  the  contract 
as  modified  or  extended,  all  deposits  of  the 
contractor  will  be  withdraum  from  the  fund 
with  the  same  tax  consequences  as  result 
from  vnthdrawala  from  the  funds  created 
by  section  607,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  and  no  further  deposits  may  be 
made  by  the  contractor  until  a  new  contract 
is  negotiated;  and 

(I)  that  the  contractor  agrees  that  any 
vessel  constructed  or  acquired  under  a  con- 
tract vHll  remain  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  for  twenty-five 
years  fro^  "^^  '^o**  °f  "'  delivery  by  the 
shipbuilder  and  any  vessel  reconstructed 
under  a  contract  will  remain  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the 
remainder  of  its  economic  life  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  1403.  Creation  and  Maintenance  of 
Capital  Reserve  Fund. — (a)  Each  contractor 
shall  create  and  maintain  for  the  duration 
of  the  contract,  in  depositories  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  a  capital  reserve  fund  under 
the  joint  control  of  the  operator  and  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  Each  contractor  shall  deposit  in  the 
capital  reserve  fund  as  is  required  to  be  de- 
posited by  subsidized  operators  under  sec- 
tion 607,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  vessels,  the 
proceeds  of  insurance  and  indemnities,  the 
depreciation  charges,  as  earned,  and  the 
earnings  made  on  deposits  in  the  capital  re- 
serve fund,  and  shall  annually  deposit  any 
peicentage  of  differential  payments  received 
on  the  movement  of  cargo  under  section 
901(b).  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  that  the  Secretary  determines  is 
from  profits  and  is  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
contractor's  obligation  under  the  contract. 

(c)  The  contractor  may  deposit  in  the 
fund  other  earnings  from  his  vessel  opera- 
tions. 

Sec.  1404.  Tax  Department  of  Deposits  in 
the  Fund. — (o)  Deposits  of  capital  gains  into 
the  fund  are  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as 
deposits  of  capital  gains  by  subsidized  opera- 
tors under  section  607,  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended. 

(b)  Deposits  of  earnings  and  differential 
payments  into  the  fund  are  taxed  in  the  same 
manner  as  deposits  of  earnings  of  subsidized 
operators  under  section  607,  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936,  as  amended. 


Sec.  1404.  Withdrawals  From  the  Fund. — 
Contractors  may  withdraw  deposits  from  the 
fund  with  the  same  restriction  and  Hm<to- 
tion.  under  the  same  conditions  and  tpith  the 
same  tax  consequences  as  deposits  may  be 
withdrawn  from  the  capital  reserve  fund  by 
subsidized  operators  under  section  607,  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended. 

Sec.  1405.  Investment  of  the  Fund. — Con- 
tractors may  invest  deposits  in  the  fund  un- 
der the  conditions  and  with  the  same  re- 
striction as  deposits  of  subsidized  operators 
under  section  607.  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  as  amended. 

Sec.  1408.  Discontinuance  of  Differential 
Payments. — No  operator  of  a  nonsubsidized 
vessel  may  receive  any  differential  payments 
for  cargo  moved  by  such  vessel  under  section 
901  (b).  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  unless  the  operator  has  concluded 
a  contract  with  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  before  January  1,  1968. 

Sec.    1407.    Definitions. — In    this   Act — 

(a)  "Contract"  means  a  vessel  construction, 
acquisition,  or  reconstruction  contract  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 

(b)  "Differential  payments"  means  the 
payments  made  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  operators  of  the  United  States- 
flag  merchant  vessels  for  the  movement  of 
cargo  under  section  901(b),  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  as  amended,  at  rates  in  excess  of 
world  market  rates. 

(c)  "Documented"  includes  enrolled. 

(d)  "Earnings  from  the  operation  of  ves- 
sels" includes  hire  from  bareboat  charters. 

(e)  "Earnings  made  on  deposits"  means 
earnings  on  funds  deposited  as  well  as  earn- 
ings on  accumulated  earnings  and  gains  made 
on  sale  of  securities. 

(/)  "Fund"  means  the  capital  reserve  fund 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

(g)  "Nonsubsidized  vessel"  means  any  ves- 
sel not  included  in  an  operating  differential 
subsidy  contract  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  as  amended. 

(h)    "Person"  includes  corporation. 

(i)  "Reconstruction"  means  the  substantial 
reconstruction  and  major  modernization  of 
a  vessel  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
objectives  of  this  Act  will  be  promoted  by 
such  reconstruction. 

(j)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  reference  to  powers  and  duties 
relating  to  contracts  for  the  construction, 
acquisition,  or  substantial  reconstruction  of 
merchant  vessels  and  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  reference  to  powers  and  duties 
relating  to  co- tracts  for  the  construction  of 
fishing  vessels. 

(k)  "Subsidized  operators"  means  persons 
who  have  an  operating  differential  subsidy 
contract  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  as  amended. 

(I)  "Vessel"  includes  non-self-propelled 
vessels,  cargo  containers,  cargo  vans,  and 
other  related  equipment. 

(m)  "War-built  vessel"  means  a  vessel  as 
defined  in  section  3,  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act, 
1946.  

S.  1916,  S.  1917,  S.  1918,  S.  1919.  S.  1920, 
S.  1921,  S.  1922,  AND  S.  1923— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  DEAL- 
ING WITH  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ELECTRIC  POWER,  GAS  PIPELINE 
SAFETY,  HIGHWAY  SAFETY,  AND 
PROCUREMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION IN  PUBLIC  UTILITY  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
series  of  bills  dealing  with  communica- 
tions, electric  power,  gas  pipeline  safety, 
highway   safety,   motor   carrier   safety. 


and  procurement  of   transportation  in 
public  utility  services. 

The  NARUC  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  diligence  in  preparing  these  legisla- 
tive responses  to  a  number  of  regulatory 
problems.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  give  these  proposals 
very  serious  consideration  during  this 
session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  various  bills,  to- 
gether with  the  justification,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received,  and  appropriately 
referred,  and;  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  justifications  uill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bills  (S.  1916)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  further  promote  the 
provision  of  reliable,  abundant,  and  eco- 
nomical electric  power  supply  by  inter- 
governmental cooperation  and  strength- 
ening existing  mechanisms  for  coordina- 
tion of  electric  utility  systems  and  en- 
couraging the  installation  and  use  of  the 
products  of  advancing  technology  with 
due  regard  for  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  environment  and  con- 
servation of  scenic,  historic,  recreational 
and   other  natural   resources;    and   for 
other  purposes;  (S,  1917)  to  amend  the 
Communications     Act     of      1934,     as 
amended,  to  establish  a  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  to  prescribe  uniform  proce- 
dures for  determining  what  part  of  the 
property  and  expenses  of  communica- 
tion common  carriers  shall  be  considered 
as  used  in  interstate  or  foreign  commu- 
nication toll  service,  and  what  part  of 
such  property  and  expenses  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  used  in  intrastate  and  ex- 
change service;  and  for  other  purposes; 
(S.  1918)  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of    1934,   as   amended,   to   redefine 
State  and  local  governmental  authority 
over  communications  primarily  of  local 
concern;  (S.  1919i  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  to  estab- 
lish a  formula  for  the  division  of  Fed- 
eral grants  among  State  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes;  iS.  1920)  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  States  in  establishing, 
developing,    and    administering    State 
motor  carrier  safety  programs  to  insure 
the  safe  operation  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles,    and   for   other   purposes;    tS. 
1921)  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States 
in  establishing,  developing,  and  admin- 
istering State  motor  carrier  programs  to 
enforce  the  economic  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  States  and  the  United  States 
concerning  highway  transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes;   (S.  1922)  to  amend 
section  410  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  permit  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  certain  State  officials  serving  in  joint 
hearings  with  the  Commission;  and  iS. 
1923)    to   amend   the  Interstate   Com- 
merce Act  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
enforcement  of  Federal  and  State  eco- 
nomic laws  and  regulations  concerning 
highway  transportation;  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  were  received, 
read  twice  by  their  titles,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
further  promotej  the  provision  of  reliable, 
abundant,  and  Economical  electric  power 
supply  by  Inter^vernmental  cooperation 
and  BtrengthenlQg  existing  mechanlama  for 
coordination  of  ^lectrlc  utility  systems  and 
encouraging  tha  Installation  and  use  of 
the  products  of  Advancing  technology  with 
due  regard  for  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  tee  environment  and  con- 
servation of  sceiiic.  historic,  recreational, 
and  other  natural  resources;  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  hy\  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    o/|    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congreiip  assembled,  That  this  Act 
le  "Federal-State  Electric 
id    Scenic   Conservation 


may  be  cited  as  t 
Power   Reliability 
Act  of  1969." 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The 
ability  in  the  gene 
electrical  energy  Is 


ngress  finds  that  rell- 
.tlon  and  transmission  of 
,mportant  to  the  national 
defense,  the  commercial  life  of  the  country, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  that!  the  rapidly  growing  de- 
mand for  power,  th»  increase  in  the  size  and 
complexity  of  generating  and  transmission 
facilities  and  the  rabidly  advancing  technol- 
ogy In  the  generatfon  and  transmission  of 
power  requires  a  hl*h  degree  of  coordination 
in  the  generation  id  transmission  of  elec- 
tric power  within  and  between  regions  of  the 
country:  that  the  p4pple  of  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  recel\ie  the  benefits  of  such  co- 
ordination   notwithitandlng    he    continuing 
diversity  of  utility  Ownership  and  while  pre- 
serving the  plurallsin  of  the  electric  utility 
industry;    and   that   a   new   part   IV   of   the 
Federal  Power  Act,  ^  added  by  this  Act,  will 
aid  in  assuring  suck  coordination  and  reli- 
ability. 

(b)  The  Congress  [finds  that  the  relatively 
reliable  electric  service  enjoyed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  shoxild  be  continued 
and  Improved  upon,  j  consistent  with  abund- 
ant,   economical    and    efficient    bulk    power 
supplies;  that  the  pibllc  interest  In  acceler- 
ated progress   will   ^e   best  served   through 
the    intergovernmental    efforts    of    Federal, 
State  and  local  govimments  in  a  national 
program  designed  td  enlist  the  cooperation 
and  stimulate  the  Creative  energies  of  aU 
segments   of   the   elictric   industry   and   all 
other   interested   persons;    that   the    public 
Interest  reqxilres  the|  strengthening  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  mechlinisms  for  coordination 
in    the    electric    utility    industry,    and    the 
mechanisms  for  Intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion; and  that  actions  taken  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  shbuld  be  consistent  with 
these  goals.  I 

(c)  The  Congress  4nds  that  the  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  environment, 
the  conservation  of  natural  resoxirecs.  in- 
cluding scenic,  hlstorl ;,  and  recreation  assets, 
and  the  strengthenli  g  of  long-range  land- 
use  planning  is  vital  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
that  actions  taken  uader  the  authority  of 
this  Act  should  be  consistent  with  these 
goals. 

Sec.  3.  A  new  part  IV  is  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  as  an  ended  (16  U.S  O  791- 
825r),  to  read  as  follciws: 


torlc,  and  recreation  assets,  and  the  strength- 
ening of  long-range,  land-use  planning;  by 
erihanclng  the  reliability  of  bulk  power  sup- 
ply; by  strengthening  existing,  and  estab- 
lishing new,  mechanisms  for  coordination  In 
the  electric  utility  industry;  by  encouraging 
the  comprehensive  development  of  the  pow- 
er resources  of  each  area  and  region  of  the 
United  States  to  take  advantage  of  advanc- 
ing technology;  by  seeking  to  strengthen 
State  regulation  of  the  electric  utilities; 
and  by  drawing  upon  the  cooperation  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  all  seg- 
ments of  the  electric  utility  indiistry. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  i>art,  'person'  means 
a  'person',  'municipality',  or  a  'State',  as  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
and  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States,  and  shall  In- 
clude privately,  cooperatively,  federally,  and 
other  publicly  owned  persons:  Provided, 
That  the  term  'person'  as  used  in  section 
407  shall  not  Include  any  department,  agen- 
cy, or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
or  a  federally  owned  person. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  part,  bulk  power  sup- 
ply faculties'  means  faclllUes  for  generation 
or  transmission  of  electric  power  and  energy 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  which  are 
of  sufficient  size  to  have  a  significant  effect 
upon  the  reliablUty  of  electric  service;  Pro- 
vided, That  the  term  bulk  power  supply  fa- 
cilities' shall  not  Include  faclUtles  for  the 
distribution  of  electric  power  and  energy. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  part,  bulk  power  sup- 
ply' means  the  furnishing  of  electric  power 
and  energy  by  means  of  bulk  power  supply 
facilities. 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  part,  "extra-high- volt- 
age facilities'  or  'EHV  faciUtles'  means  trans- 
mission lines  and  associated  facilities  de- 
signed to  be  capable  of  being  operated  at  a 
nominal  voltage  higher  than  three  hundred 
kllovolts  between  phase  conductors  for  alter- 
nating current  or  between  poles  for  direct 
current,  the  construction,  extension,  or 
modification  of  which  is  commenced  two 
years  or  more  after  the  enactment  of  this 
part. 

"(g)  As  used  in  this  part,  'national  orga- 
nization of  the  State  commissions'  means  the 
national  organization  of  the  State  commis- 
sions referred  to  in  sections  202(b)  and  205 
(f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended. 

"(h)  As  used  in  this  part,  'State  commis- 
sion' means  the  regulatory  body  of  the  State 
having  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  rates  and 
charges  for  the  sale  of  electric  energy  to  con- 
sumers within  the  State,  or  if  no  such  regu- 
latory body  exists,  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
"(1)  As  used  in  this  part,  'State  commis- 
sioner' means  a  member  of  the  regulatory 
body  of  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  to  regu- 
late rates  and  charges  for  the  sale  of  electric 
energy  to  consumers  within  the  State,  or  If 
no  iuch  reijulatory  body  exists,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  or  his  designee. 


"Pabt  IV — Expanded  Rboiohai, 

COOao*JATION 

"application  and  objectives  op  pa«t; 

DKPINfnONS 

"Stc.  401.  (a)  Thli  part  shall  apply  to 
all  bulk  power  supplV  systems  engaged  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  dommerce. 

"(b)  This  part  u]  Intended  to  further 
the  national  policy  declared  by  subsection 
aoa(a)  of  the  Federal  I  Power  Act.  by  assur- 
ing an  abundant  supfcly  of  electric  energy 
throughout  the  Unittsd  States  with  the 
greatest  practicable  economy  and  with  due 
regard  for  the  preserjatlon  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  envlronmtnt.  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  deluding  scenic,  hU- 


"relation  to  otheb  parts 
"Sec.  402.  This  part  .supplements  parts  I. 
II,  and  ni  in  order  further  to  promote  the 
reliability,  abundance,  and  efficiency  of  bulk 
power  supply  In  the  United  States  and  to 
assure  that  actions  taken  pursuant  to  all 
parts  shall  have  due  regard  for  the  enhance- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  environment, 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  in- 
cluding scenic,  historic,  and  recreation  assets 
and  the  strengthening  of  long-range  land- 
use  planning. 

"cooperation  OP  GOVERNMENTS  AND  BULK 
POWER    SUPPLY    SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  403.  The  pxirposes  of  this  part  should 
be  achieved  as  far  as  possible  by  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation  and  cooperation  among 
all  persons  engaged  In  bxilk  power  supply,  or 
affected  thereby,  whatever  their  nature. 

"REGIONAL  POWER  COORDINATION  ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec  404.  (a)  After  appropriate  consulta- 
tion, held  under  procedures  to  be  prescribed 


by  the  Commission,  with  persons  engaged  in 
bulk  power  supply,  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies and  State  commissions,  the  national  or- 
ganization of  the  State  Commissions,  Stete 
and  local  regulatory  officials,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  secure  the  establishment  of  ap- 
propriate regional  organizations  to  carry  out 
regional     and     Interregional     coordination. 
Each     regional     coordination     organization 
(hereafter  'regional  council)   shall  be  open 
to  membership  by  each  electric  system  in  the 
region,  whatever  the  nature  of  its  ownership 
or  of  its  facilities.  Some  electric  systems  may 
in   appropriate   cases   be   admitted   to   more 
than  one  regional  council.  The  Commission, 
and   the   State  commissions  within   the  re- 
gion, may  designate  appropriate  staff  repre- 
sentatives, who  shall  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  regional  councils,  except  for  the  ulti- 
mate adoption  of  coordination  plans  or  any 
other  council  actions. 

"(b)   Under  such  rules  as  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe,  each  regional   council  shall 
file  a  statement  of  its  organlzaUon,  and  any 
amendments  thereto,  with  the  Conunlsslon, 
the    appropriate    Stete    Joint   Board    (here- 
after defined),  and  each  State  commission 
represented  on  such  Stete  Joint  Board.  Such 
stetements  and  amendments  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  public  Inspection.  Within  thirty  days 
after  adoption  by  the  council,  any  regional, 
or  interregional   coordination  plan,  includ- 
ing   reUabllity    standards,    or    amendment 
thereto  developed  by  such  regional  cotmcll 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission,  the  ap- 
propriate Stete  Joint  Board,  and  each  Stete 
commission  represented  on  such  Stete  Joint 
Board,  under  such  rules  as  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe.  Such  coordination  plans   in- 
cluding  reliability   standards,    and    amend- 
ments shall  be  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion. The  Commission  shall  consider  such  co- 
ordination plans,  including  reUabllity  stand- 
ards, and  amendments  in  exercising  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act,  including  parte 
I,  n.  III,  and  IV;  Provided,  That  such  coordi- 
nation plans  and  amendments  shaU  in  no 
manner  be  construed  or  considered  as  com- 
prehensive plans  pursuant  to  section  10(a) 
of  part  I  of  this  Act  (16  U.S.C.  803d). 

"(c)  After  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing and  after  consultation  with  the  Stete 
Joint  Board,  the  Commission  may  by  order 
determine  whether  any  statement  of  organl- 
zaUon filed  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  is  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
this  part.  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  statement  is  not  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  part  it  shall  modify  it  or  set 
It  aside. 

"(d)   After  public  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  to  be  held  Insofar  as  practicable 
in  the  region  affected,  the  Commission  and 
State  Joint  Board  may  determine  whether 
any  coordination  plan,  including  reliability 
stendards.  submitted  under  this  section  is 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  part 
If  the  Commission  or  the  State  Joint  Board 
determines  that  the  coordination  plan    in- 
cluding reliability  standards,  is  not  consist- 
ent with  the  objectives  of  this  part  it  shall 
have  no  authority  under  this  part  to  modify 
it  or  set  it  aside,  but  shall  request  reconsider- 
ation and  revision  of  the  plan  by  the  re- 
gional council.  The  Commission  or  the  Stete 
Joint  Board  shall  accompany  ite  request  with 
a  specific  stetement  of  ite  reasons  as  to  why 
it  believes  revision  U  required  in  the  public 
interest.    If   upon   reconsideration,    the   re- 
gional council  falls  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commission  or  the  State  Joint 
Board,  the  Commission  or  the  Board  shall 
report  such  faUure  to  the  Congress. 

"(e)  The  Commission  and  the  Stete  Joint 
Board  shall  require  annual  reporte  from  the 
regional  council  and  such  additional  re- 
porte as  they  may  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  part. 
The  Commission  shall,  and  each  Stete  Joint 
Board  may.  annually  report  to  the  Con- 
greea  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  regional  and 
Interregional  coordination  efforts. 
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"(f)  If  the  Commission,  after  notice  and 
after  opportunity  for  hearings,  determines 
that  any  person  engaged  in  generation  or 
transmission  unreasonably  refuses  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  creation  of  a  regional  council, 
to  contribute  toward  Ite  expenses,  or  to  par- 
ticipate in  effective  regional  or  interregion- 
al coordination.  It  may  require  such  person 
by  order  to  participate  In  the  creation  and 
work  of  such  regional  council,  and  to  con- 
tribute a  reasonable  share  of  the  expenses 
thereof,  to  the  extent  the  Commission  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
part. 

"(g)  A  Stete  Joint  Board,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  shall  be  composed  solely 
of  one  State  commissioner  from  each  State, 
within  all  or  part  of  the  region  of  a  regional 
council,  nominated  by  the  Stete  commission 
and  appointed  by  the  Commission.  There 
shall  be  a  separate  State  Joint  Board  for  each 
regional  council.  Each  State  commission  shall 
certify  to  the  Commission  the  name,  title  and 
address  of  its  nominee.  A  substitution  of 
membership  upon  a  Board  from  any  State 
may  be  made  at  any  time  by  the  nomination 
by  the  State  commission  of  a  successor  and 
his  appointment  by  the  Commission.  If  a 
State  commission  shall  fall  to  nominate  a 
member,  in  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Board  or  to  fill  a  vacancy  therein,  the  Board 
shall  be  constituted,  or  shall  continue  to 
function,  without  a  member  from  such  State 
until  such  time,  if  ever,  as  such  a  member 
shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  as  pro- 
vided above.  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall 
have  one  vote.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Board 
and  shall  serve  at  their  pleasure.  All  decisions 
of  the  Board  shall  be  by  majority  vote.  The 
Commission  shall  designate  an  examiner  to 
advise  with  and  assist  the  Board  in  the 
handling  of  any  proceedings  before  it.  The 
Commission  shall  provide  each  Board  from 
among  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  the 
Commission  such  staff  and  facilities  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Board.  In  conducting  hearings,  each  Board 
shall  be  vested  with  the  same  rlghte,  duties, 
powers  and  Jurisdiction  as  are  vested  in  a 
hearing  examiner  when  designated  by  the 
Commission  to  hold  a  hearing.  An  order  of 
the  State  Joint  Board  shall  be  deemed  an 
order  of  the  Commission  for  purposes  of  Judi- 
cial review.  The  members  of  the  Joint  Board 
when  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Commission  for 
their  reasonable  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses. A  Board  shall  direct  by  the  giving  of 
reasonable  advance  notice.  A  majority  of 
the  members  of  a  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

"NATIONAL   ELECTRIC  STUDIES  COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  405.  The  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  Joint  Boards  and  the 
regional  covmclls,  shall  establish  a  national 
committee  representative  of  all  elemente  of 
the  electric  industry  as  well  as  representa- 
tive of  consumer  Intereste,  conservation  or- 
ganizations and  land-use  planning  experts 
to  facilitate  interregional  exchange  of  views 
and  experience  and  to  consolidate  electric 
industry  efforts  to  Investigate  major  present 
and  future  problems  In  planning  and  oper- 
ating of  bulk  power  supply  facilities.  The 
Committee  shall  seek  to  stimulate  vigorous 
scientific  and  engineering  Interest  In  the 
challenges  to  achieving  reliable  and  efficient 
bulk  power  supply  for  the  United  Stetes  and 
protecting  and  enhancing  the  general  en- 
vironment of  the  United  States. 

"COORDINATION   AGREEMENTS 

"Sbc.  406.  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  a 
copy  of  all  written  agreemente  and  a  written 
stetement  of  all  oral  agreemente  for  coor- 
dinated planning  or  operation  of  bulk  power 
supply  facilities  (Including  but  not  limited 
to  agreemente  for  Joint  ownership  of  such 
facilities)  shall  be  lodged  with  the  Commis- 


sion and  the  Stete  Joint  Board  of  the  region 
affected  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  persons  par- 
ticipating in  such  agreement.  Each  such 
statement  or  copy  of  agreement  shall  be 
readily  available  for  Inspection  by  the  public 
within  the  region  affected  and  with  the 
Conunlsslon. 

"CONSTRUCTION     OF     EXTRA-HIGH-VOLTAGE 
FACILITIES 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  Any  person  proposing  the 
construction  of  extra-high-voltage  facilities 
in  a  Stete  whose  Stete  commission  does  not 
at  that  time  possess  the  authority  to  regulate 
the  routing  or  location  of  such  facilities 
based  upon  due  consideration  being  given  to 
( 1 )  the  requlremente  for  present  and  future 
demands  for  service.  (2)  the  reliability  of 
electric  service,  (3)  the  conservation,  to  the 
extend  practicable,  of  scenic,  historic  and 
recreation  assets,  and  (4)  long-range  land- 
use  planning  (the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  such  authority  being  evidenced  by  an  opin- 
ion of  the  chief  legal  officer  representing  the 
State  commission),  shall  file  with  the  State 
Joint  Board  of  each  region  directly  affected 
by  the  propKssed  routing  or  location  of  such 
facilities,  where  not  subject  to  such  Stete 
regulation,  its  proptosal  which  shall  Include  a 
map  and  specific  information  as  to  the  rout- 
ing of  the  proposed  line  or  location  of  pro- 
posed plant  and  such  other  information  as 
the  Stete  Joint  Board  may  require  to  enable 
it  to  determine  whether  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  such  facilities  is  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  this  section  Identified  as 
(1),  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  above.  The  State  Joint 
Board  shall  require  the  person  filing  the 
proposal  to  cause  notice  of  same  to  be 
promptly  published  in  local  newspapers  of 
general  circulation  in  the  region  affected  and 
to  be  served  upon  interested  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies,  parties  whose  interests 
may  be  affected  and  such  other  interested 
persons  as  the  State  Joint  Board  may  require. 
The  State  Joint  Board  shall  afford  to  any  in- 
terested person  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to 
comment  upon  such  filing. 

"(b)  No  such  person  may  commence  con- 
struction of  extra-high-voltage  facilities  un- 
der this  section  unless  and  until  the  State 
Joint  Board  Issues  an  order  determlng  that 
such  proposed  construction  Is  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  identified  as  (1),  (2).  (3)  and  (4). 
The  Stete  Joint  Board  shall  issue  a  pro- 
hibitory order  when  it  concludes  that  the 
proposed  construction  of  such  facilities  Is 
Inconsistent  with  such  objectives.  Any  order 
issued  shall  siunmarize  the  Stete  Joint 
Board's  reasons  for  its  actions. 

"(c)  In  reviewing  extra-high- voltage  fa- 
cilities proposals,  the  Stete  Joint  Board  shall 
use  informal  procedures,  including  Joint  or 
separate  conferences,  to  the  fullest  extent 
feasible.  However,  the  State  Joint  Board  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  a  proposal  under  this 
section  except  after  timely  notice  served 
upon  all  Interested  parties  and  opportunity 
for  public  hearing  held  in  the  region  af- 
fected. Any  such  public  hearing  shall  be  in- 
stituted and  concluded  as  promptly  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  the  proposal  for  con- 
struction of  EHV  facilities  is  filed  with  the 
Board. 

"(d)  If  a  State  Joint  Board  fails  to  issue 
an  order  permitting  or  prohibiting  such  pro- 
posed construction  of  extra-hlgh-voltage  fa- 
cilities vrtthln  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
from  the  date  such  proposal  Is  filed  with 
the  Board,  or.  In  the  event  of  a  public  hear- 
ing, within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
from  the  date  the  record  is  closed  in  such 
hearing,  the  Commission  may  assert  Juris- 
diction over  such  proposed  construction  and 
permit  or  prohibit  it  in  accordance  with 
the  objectives  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion identified  as  (1),  (2),  (3)   and  (4). 

"Sec.  408.  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe 
after  consultation  with  the  Stete  Joint 
Boards  and  the  national  organization  of  the 


Stete  commissions,  any  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  a 
federally  owned  person  proposing  the  con- 
struction of  extra-hlgh-voltage  facilities  shall 
file  with  the  Stete  Joint  Board  of  each  re- 
gion directly  affected  by  the  proposed  rout- 
ing or  location  of  such  facilities,  ite  proposal 
which  shall  Include  a  map  and  specific  in- 
formation as  to  the  routing  of  the  proposed 
line  or  location  of  proposed  plant  and  such 
other  information  as  the  State  Joint  Board  or 
Boards  may  require  to  determine  whether 
the  proposed  construction  of  such  facilities 
is  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  part. 
The  Stete  Joint  Board  or  Boards  shall,  after 
consultetion  with  the  person  proposing  con- 
struction of  such  EHV  facilities  and  other 
Interested  parties  and  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  such  proftosal  is  filed,  approve 
such  proposal  If  found  to  be  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  this  part  or  recommend 
appropriate  modification  of  the  propKisal  if 
found  inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of 
this  part.  If  a  modification  is  recommended, 
such  person,  within  thirty  days,  shall  modify 
the  proposal  as  recommended  or  state  Its  rea- 
sons for  declining  to  abide  by  the  recom- 
mendation. No  such  person  may  commence 
construction  of  EHV  facilities  under  this 
section  until:  (a)  such  State  Joint  Board  or 
Boards  Issue  an  order  determining  that  such 
proposed  construction  Is  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  this  part:  or  (b)  the  expiration 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
date  such  proposal  is  filed;  whichever  event 
occurs  first.  The  periods  of  time  prescribed  in 
this  section  may  be  enlarged  by  such  Stete 
Joint  Board  or  Boards  upon  approval  of  the 
Commission." 

8.  1917 
A  bill   to  amend   the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  to  establish  a  Federal- 
State  Joint  Board  to  prescribe  uniform  pro- 
cedures for  determining  what  part  of  the 
proi>erty  and  expenses  of  communication 
common   carriers   shall   be   considered   as 
used  in  interstate  or  foreign  communica- 
tion toll  service,  and  what  part  of  such 
property  and  expenses  shall  be  considered 
as  used  in  intrastate  and  exchange  services: 
and  for  other  pxirposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal-State  Com- 
munications Joint  Board  Act  of   1969." 

Sec.  2.  The  Communications  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (c)  and  (d)  of  Section  221  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  There  is  hereby  esteblished  a  Federal- 
Stete  Joint  Board  (hereinafter  defined)  vest- 
ed with  sole  administrative  authority  under 
this  Act  to  adopt  and  amend  from  time  to 
time  by  order  uniform  procedures  for  deter- 
mining what  part  of  the  property  and  ex- 
penses of  common  carriers  engaged  in  vrtre 
or  radio  conununication  shall  be  considered 
as  used  in  Interstate  or  foreign  communica- 
tion toll  service  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission,  and  what  part  of  such 
property  and  expenses  shall  be  considered  as 
used  in  intrastate,  exchange  or  other  com- 
munication service  not  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commission.  Such  uniform 
procedures  shall  be  determined  after  opi>or- 
tunity  for  hearing,  upon  notice  to  each  af- 
fected carrier,  the  Stete  commission  (or  the 
Governor,  if  the  Stete  has  no  State  commis- 
sion) of  any  State  in  which  the  property  of 
such  carrier  is  located,  and  such  other  per- 
sons as  the  Federal-Stete  Joint  Board  may 
prescribe.  The  estebllshment  of  the  Federal- 
Stete  Joint  Board  shall  not  impair  in  any  way 
the  right  of  any  Stete  commission,  the  na- 
tional organization  of  the  State  commissions, 
hereinafter  referred  to,  or  any  other  Interested 
party  to  advocate  Ite  position  on  issues  before 
such  Board,  to  submit  evidence  and  oral 
argument    concerning    same,    and    to    seek 
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Jvidlclal  review  of  the 


reconsideration  and 
Board's  decisions. 

"(d)  The  Federal-^tate  Joint  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  tout  Commissioners  of  the 
Commission  designatied  by  the  Commission, 
and  three  commlsslctners  of  State  commis- 
sions, nominated  by  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  commissions,  as  referred  to 
In  Sections  a02(b)  atd  205(f)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act^  as  amended,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Comnllsslon.  The  Commission 
shall  designate  one  pt  the  members  of  the 
Board  as  Chairman. 

"(e)  Kach  State  cdmmlssloner  member  of 
the  Federal-State  joint  Board  shall  be 
selected  In  the  follotiring  manner.  The  na- 
tional organization  of  the  State  commissions 
or  a  committee  designated  by  It  shall  nomi- 
nate one.  two.  or  thrte  State  commissioners, 
as  requested  by  the  Commission,  and  certify 
the  name,  title,  and  ^dress  of  each  nominee 
to  the  Commission  wkthln  ninety  days  after 
the  date  this  Act  b^omes  law.  or  at  least 
ninety  days  prior  tol  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  an  Incumbeiit  State  commissioner, 
or  within  thirty  days!  after  a  vacancy  occurs 
In  the  office,  as  thel  case  may  be.  Within 
thirty  days  after  receipt  of  such  certification, 
the  Commission  shall  appoint  the  nominee 
or  one  of  the  nominees  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal -State  Joint  Board.  In  any  case  where 
the  national  organlzaftlon  of  the  State  com- 
missions falls  to  so  nominate  and  certify 
State  commissioners  '  within  the  prescribed 
time,  the  Commissloi^  shall  appoint  a  State 
commissioner  as  a  member  of  the  Board  to 
serve  In  lieu  of  the  iomtnee  It  would  have 
otherwise  appointed. 

"(f)  Each  State  commissioner  member  of 
the  Federal-State  J<^nt  Board  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that 
(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  VEicancy 
expiration  of  the  term 
essor  was  appointed 
the  remainder  of  such 
of  office  of  members 


occurring  prior  to  th^ 
for  which  his  pred^ 
shall  be  appointed  fo 
term,  auid  (2)  the  tei 
first  taUng  office  after  the  date  this  Act  be- 
comes law  shall  ezplr^  as  follows:  one  at  the 
end  of  one  year  aften  such  date,  one  at  the 
end  of  two  years  afte^  such  date,  and  one  at 
the  end  of  three  yeafrs  after  such  date,  as 
designated  by  the  Coiiimisslon  at  the  time  of 


appointment,  and  (3) 


which  the  successor's 


the  term  of  any  mem- 


ber   shall    be    extend)  d    until    the    date    on 


appolnUnent  Is  effec- 


tive. The  office  of  a  St4te  commissioner  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  sha^l  become  vacant  upon 
the  Incumbent  ceaslilg  to  be  a  State  com- 
missioner, r 

"(g)  A  State  commissioner  member  of  the 
Federal-State  Joint  Boftrd  shall,  while  attend- 
ing meetings  or  hearings  of  such  Board  or 
otherwise  engaged  in]  the  business  of  such 
Board,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  th«  Commission,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  diem,  including  travel- 
time,  and  while  away  ^rom  his  home  or  regu- 
lar place  of  business  ht  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  p^  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorize^  In  Section  S  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  US  C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  tihe  Government  service 
employed  intermittently.  Payments  under 
this  section  shall  not  sender  a  State  commis- 
sioner member  of  theJBoard  an  employee  or 
official  of  the  United  states  for  any  purpose 

"(h)  The  Federal-State  Joint  Board  shall 
meet  from  time  to  tlnie  upon  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  or  of  three  members 
of  the  Board.  A  majomty  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Each 
member  of  the  Board  iiall  have  one  vote.  All 
decisions  of  the  Boarc)  shall  be  by  majority 
vote.  The  Commission  Bhall  designate  an  ex- 


aminer to  advise  with 
in  the  handling  of  any 
The    Commission    sha!  1 


from  among  the  perse  nnel  and  facilities  of 


the  Commission  such 
are  necessary  to  carry 


the  Board.  In  conductii  ig  hearings,  the  Board 


and  assist  the  Boftrd 

proceedings  before  it. 

provide    the    Board 


staff  and  facilities  as 
out  the  functions  of 


within  the  scope  of  its  authority,  shall  be 
vested  with  the  same  rights,  duties  and 
powers  as  are  veeted  in  the  Commission  in 
holding  a  hearing.  An  order  of  the  Board 
shall  be  deemed  an  order  of  the  Commission 
for  purposes  of  Judicial  review. 

"(1)  In  making  a  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  any  telephone  carrier,  the  Commlis- 
slon,  after  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  pro- 
cedures authorized  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  may  In  its  discretion  value  only  that 
part  of  the  property  of  such  carrier  deter- 
mined to  be  used  In  interstate  or  foreign 
communication  toll  service." 

S.  1918 
A  bill  to  amend   the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  to  redefine  State  and 
local   governmental   authority   over  com- 
munications primarily  of  local  concern 
Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTBsentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Local  Communica- 
tion Service  Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
subsections  (r)  and  (s)  of  section  3  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  two  new  subsections 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(r)  'Exchange  service' means  communica- 
tion service  between  two  or  more  points 
within  an  exchange  area.  An  exchange  area 
Is  that  area  within  which  communication 
service  Is  provided  for  under  exchange  serv- 
ice charges  subject  to  regiUatlon  by  a  State 
commission  or  by  local  governmental  au- 
thority. 

"(s)  'Toll  service'  means  communication 
service  between  stations  In  different  areas 
for  which  there  Is  made  a  separate  charge 
not  Included  In  contracts  with  subscribers 
for  exchange  service." 

Sec.  3.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended.  Is  fvirther  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "telephone"  from  subsection  (b)  of 
section  221. 


S.  191b^ 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  PlpeUne 
Safety  Act  of  1968  to  establish  a  formula 
for  the  division  of  Federal  grants  among 
State  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  Amendment  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968,  82  Stat.  720,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  5  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Upon  application,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  pay  out  of  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  up  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  personnel,  equip- 
ment and  activities  of  a  State  agency  rea- 
sonably required,  during  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year:  to  carry  out  a  safety  program  under 
a  certification  under  subsection  (a)  or  an 
agreement  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion; or  to  act  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  in 
enforcing  Federal  safety  standards  for  pipe- 
line facilities  or  the  transportation  of  gas 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  under  the  Natural  Oas 
Act." 

Sec.  3.  The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  5  the 
following : 

"(4)  Federal  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  the  purp>oses  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  apportioned,  on  or  before 
January  1  next  preceding  the  commencement 
of  each  fiscal  year,  by  the  Secretary  among 
the  several  States,  whose  State  agencies  are 
eligible  for  funds  under  this  section,  in  the 


following  manner:  one-half  In  the  ratio 
which  the  mileage  of  pipelines  engaged  In 
transportation  of  gas  and  subject  to  safety 
standards  enforced  by  State  agency  within 
the  State  bears  to  the  total  mileage  of  such 
pipelines  In  all  of  the  States  whose  State 
agencies  are  eligible  for  funds  under  this 
section;  and  one-half  In  the  ratio  which  the 
number  of  retail  customers  directly  served 
by  pipelines  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  gas  and  subject  to  safety  standards  en- 
forced by  State  agency  within  the  State  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  such  retail  customers 
in  all  of  the  States  whose  State  agencies  are 
eligible  for  funds  under  his  section;  Provided, 
That  no  SUte,  to  the  extent  it  Is  able  to 
satisfy  the  50  per  centum  requirement  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  shall  re- 
ceive less  than  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum 
of  each  year's  apportionment  or  850.000, 
whichever  is  the  greater. 

"(5)  On  or  before  January  1  next  preced- 
ing the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  certify  to  each  such  State 
agency  the  funds  which  he  has  apportioned 
hereunder  to  each  State  for  such  fiscal  year. 
As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  apportion- 
ment has  been  made  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
State  agency  of  any  State  desiring  to  obtain 
financial  assistance  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  his  approval  the  State's  safety  pro- 
gram for  the  use  of  the  funds  apportioned  for 
such  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall  act  on 
each  State  program  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  it  has  been  submitted.  The  Secretary 
may  approve  any  program  in  whole  or  in 
part.  His  approval  of  any  program  shall  be 
deemed  a  contractual  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  payment  of  its  ap- 
portioned contribution  thereto.  If  a  State 
agency  elects  not  to  accept  the  funds  appor- 
tioned to  It,  such  funds  shall  be  reappor- 
tioned. In  accordance  with  the  above  formula, 
among  the  other  States  whose  State  agencies 
are  eligible  to  receive  Federal  funds  under 
this  subsection. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may,  In  his  discretion, 
from  time  to  time  as  work  progresses  make 
payment  to  a  State  agency  for  the  annual 
program  costs  Incurred  by  it.  These  payments 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  Federal  share  of 
the  program  costs  Incurred  to  the  date  of  the 
voucher  covering  such  payment.  After  com- 
pletion of  an  annual  program  and  approvEiI 
of  the  final  voucher  by  the  Secretary,  the 
State  agency  shall  be  entitled  to  payment  out 
of  the  appropriate  funds  apportioned  to  It  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  Federal  share  on 
account  of  such  program.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  to  such  official  or  officials  or 
depository  as  may  be  designated  by  the  State 
agency  and  authorized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  to  receive  public  funds  of  the  State. 

"(7)  Upon  application  by  the  national  or- 
ganization of  the  State  commissions  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  September  30th  of  any 
calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  out  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
or  other  available  funds,  the  sum  of  $20,000, 
plus  such  additional  sums  as  he  deems  Justi- 
fied, to  such  national  organization,  to  pay, 
during  the  ensuing  calendar  year,  the  reason- 
able cost  of  (1)  conducting  training  of  State 
enforcement  personnel,  (11)  furnishing  tech- 
nical assistance,  or  (Ul)  other  activities  ap- 
propriate for  the  advancement  of  the  safety 
programs  of  State  agencies  carried  on  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Section  15  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  15."  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  further  aiding  the 
Secretary  in  providing  financial  assistance  to 
State  agencies  pursuant  to  section  5(c)  of 
this   Act,    there   is   hereby   authorized   to   be 

appropriated  the  additional  sum  of  9 • 

for  the  fiscal  yeer  ending  June  30,  1970;  the 

additional  sum  of  $ for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1971;  and  the  additional  sum 

of  $ for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30.  1972." 
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S.   1920 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  In 
establishing,  developing,   and  administer- 
ing State  motor  carrier  safety  programs  to 
insure   the  safe  operation   of   commercial 
motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act   may   be   cited   as   the    "Motor    Carrier 
Safety  Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  Part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  205  thereof  a  new  section  205a 
as  follows: 

"MOTOR    CAKRIER    SAFETY 

"Sec.  205a(l).  Policy,  purpose  and  assistance 
to  the  States. 

"(A)  The  Congress  declares  that  public 
policy  requires  measures  to  reduce  the  causes 
of  death.  Injury  and  damage  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  commercial  motor  vehicles 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways,  and  finds  that  a  program  of 
Joint  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  en- 
forcement of  safety  regulations  pertaining  to 
such  vehicles  is  needed  to  achieve  this  end. 

"(B)  In  furtherance  of  this  policy  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  appro- 
priate State  commissions  in  establishing,  de- 
veloping and  administering  a  State  motor 
carrier  safety  program  designed  to  Insure  the 
safe  operation  of  commercial  motor  vehicles 
on  the  highways  by  regulating  the  safety  of 
op>eration  and  equipment,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions and  maximum  hours  of  service  of  em- 
ployees, and  in  providing  for  the  effective 
enforcement  of  such  programs. 
"Sec  205a(2) .  Definitions. 

"As  used  in  this  section — 

"(A)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

"(B)  The  term  'motor  carrier'  means  any 
person  operating  in  commercial  service  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  on  the  pub- 
lic highways  a  motor  vehicle  with  six  or  more 
wheels  and  (1)  a  gross  weight  in  excess  of 
10.000  poxinds  or  (11)  designed  to  transport 
more  than  one  ton  of  cargo  or  more  than  six 
passengers  Including  the  driver. 

(C)  The  term  'motor  carrier  safety  pro- 
gram' means  a  range  of  activities  sF>eclfically 
designed  to  insure  the  safe  operation  of 
motor  carriers  on  the  public  highways,  In- 
cluding qualification  and  maximum  hours  of 
service  of  employees,  and  safety  of  operation 
and  equipment. 

"(D)  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

"(E)  The  term  'State  commission'  means 
the  State  department,  commission,  agency, 
officer,  or  official  authorized  by  State  law  to 
adopt  or  enforce  regulations  governing  the 
safety  of  operation  of  motor  carriers. 

"(F)  The  term  'national  organization  of 
the  State  commissions'  means  the  national 
organization  of  the  State  commissions  re- 
ferred to  in  sections  202(b)  and  205(f)  of 
the  Act. 

"Sec   205a (3).   Federal   Assistant   for   Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Programs. 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  in- 
creasing and  maintaining  motor  carrier 
safety  programs  administered  by  State  com- 
missions to  reduce  the  causes  of  death,  In- 
Jury  and  property  damage  on  the  highways, 
and  to  develop  Federal-State  cooperation  In 
the  conduct  of  these  programs. 
"Sec    205a(4).    Minimum    Program. 

"The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  order  a 
mlnmum  motor  carrier  safety  program  to  be 
used  in  determining  the  eligibility  of  a  State 
to  receive  grants  under  this  section.  The 
safety  aspect  of  such  motor  carrier  programs 
may  be  based,  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 


finds  appropriate,  on  existing  motor  carrier 
safety  regulations  and  hazardous  material 
regulations. 

"Sec.  205a (6).  Minimum  Motor  Carrier  Reg- 
ulations and  Enforcement. 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  formulate  mini- 
mum motor  carrier  safety  regulations,  mini- 
mum hazardous  material  regulations  and 
minimum  standards  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  regulations,  after  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  State  commissions,  the 
national  organization  of  the  State  commis- 
sions, and  the  National  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Advisory  Committee  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion 205a(8)(A),  which  he  shall  promul- 
gate within  two  years  after  this  Act  takes 
effect.  Five  years  after  this  Act  takes  effect, 
the  State  commissions  which  have  adopted 
regulations  at  least  equal  to  those  minimum 
motor  carrier  safety  regulations  and  mini- 
mum hazardous  material  regulations  and 
have  established  enforcement  procedures  at 
least  equal  to  those  minimum  enforcement 
standards,  may  receive  grants  under  this 
section  unless  the  Secretary  finds  for  good 
cause  shown,  and  publishes  his  reasons  for 
such  finding,  that  a  later  effective  date  Is 
In  the  public  Interest.  The  Secretary  may, 
for  good  cause  and  after  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  above  parties,  by  order 
amend  or  revoke  any  such  minimum  motor 
carrier  safety  regulation,  hazardous  material 
regiilatlons  or  enforcement  standard  estab- 
lished by  him  under  this  section. 

"(B)  A  State  commission  may  adopt  such 
additional  or  more  stringent  safety  regula- 
tions applicable  to  motor  carriers  as  are 
not  incompatible  with  the  minimum  motor 
carrier  safety  regulations  and  minimum  haz- 
ardous material  regulations  promulgated 
and  adopted  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
subsection  205a (5)  (A).  If  such  regulations 
adopted  by  the  State  commission  are  reason- 
able, do  not  constitute  an  undue  burden  on 
interstate  commerce,  and  are  required  to 
better  protect  the  public  safety. 
"Sec.  205a(6).  Grant  Authorization. 

"(A)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  State  commissions  for  a  period  of 
two  years  after  this  Act  takes  effect  In  an 
amount  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
planning,  developing,  and  establishing  mii-J- 
mum  motor  carrier  safety  programs  in  States 
requiring  such  assistance,  and  thereafter, 
grants  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  fur- 
ther developing  effective  and  continuing 
motor  carrier  safety  programs.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  the  grants  authorized  by  this 
subsection  only  upon  application  by  the  State 
commission.  Whenever  a  State  shall  hav?  two 
or  more  State  cormnisslons,  as  determined 
by  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the  State,  the 
States  shall  organize  a  'Governor's  Council' 
composed  of  the  Governor,  or  his  representa- 
tive, and  one  representative  of  each  State 
commission,  each  of  whom  shall  have  one 
vote,  and  decisions  of  the  Council  shall  be  by 
majority  vote.  Each  grant  application  shall 
describe  the  long  range  program  proposed  by 
the  applicant  State  to  carry  out  the  basic 
purposes  set  forth  in  this  section  and  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  additional 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
The  Secretary  may  approve  an  application 
for  a  grant  only  to  State  commissions  which : 

"(1)  have  a  State  commission  or  commis- 
sions, and  m  the  event  of  two  or  more  State 
commissions,  the  motor  carrier  safety  pro- 
gram for  such  State  shall  be  coordinated  by 
and  through  the  Governor's  Council; 

"(2)  have  on  file  with  the  Secretary  an 
approved  motor  carrier  safety  program  with 
regulations.  Including  enforcement  proce- 
dures, conforming  to  the  purposes  and  re- 
quirements of  this  section  ; 

"(3)  submit  an  annual  work  plan  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  which  shall  disclose 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  annual  pro- 
gram; 


"(4)  have  regulations  which,  in  the  secre- 
tary's  determination,  do  not  constitute  an 
unreasonable  burden  on  motor  carriers; 

"(5)  provide  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  section  will  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and,  to  the  extent  practical;  in- 
crease the  amount  of  funds  that  the  appli- 
cant would  make  available  for  motor  carrier 
safety  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds; 
and 

"(6)  provide  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  its  expenditure  of  State  funds 
not  derived  from  Federal  sources,  for  its 
motor  carrier  safety  program,  will  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below 
the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for  iw 
last  two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  disapprove 
any  State's  oppllcation  under  this  subsection 
without  first  providing  the  State  commission 
concerned  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
In  a  hearing  to  present  its  views.  Each  State 
commission  receiving  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  submit  an  annual  report  on  Its 
program  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  requires. 

•■(C)  Upon  application  by  the  national  or- 
ganization of  the  State  commissions  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  September  30th  of  any 
calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  out  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
or  other  available  funds,  the  sum  of  $20,000, 
plus  such  additional  sums  as  he  deems  Justi- 
fied, to  such  national  organization,  to  pay, 
during  the  ensuing  calendar  year,  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  coordinating  the  activities  of 
the  State  commissions,  to  assist  them  In  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  motor  car- 
rier safety  progrsons,  and  to  render  assist- 
ance to  such  commissions  in  other  regulatory 
matters. 

"(D)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  section 
shaU  be  used  to  aid  the  State  commissions  to 
conduct  the  motor  carrier  safety  programs 
approved  In  accordance  with  such  section  and 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among 
the  several  States  on  or  before  January  1  next 
preceding  the  commencement  of  each  fiscal 
year.  Such  funds  lor  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  in  the 
following  manner: 

"One-half  in  the  ratio  which  the  popula- 
tion of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  all  the  States  as  shown  by  the  latest 
available  Federal  census;  and 

"One- half  in  the  ratio  which  motor  carriers 
use  the  public  highways  within  the  State, 
based  on  the  reportable  miles  operated  by 
them  m  the  State  for  motor  fuel  tax  purposes 
or  on  other  appropriate  criteria,  bears  to  the 
total  motor  carrier  use  of  the  public  high- 
ways within  all  the  States; 

"ProvHed,  That  no  State  shall  receive  less 
than  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  each 
year's  apportloxmient  or  $60,000,  whichever 
is  the  greator. 

"(E)  On  or  before  January  1  next  preceding 
the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  certify  to  each  State  com- 
mission the  funds  which  he  has  apportioned 
hereunder  to  each  State  for  such  fiscal  year. 
As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  apportion- 
ment has  been  made  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
State  commission  of  any  State  desiring  to 
obtain  financial  assistance  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  for  his  approval  the  State's 
motor  carrier  safety  program  for  the  tise  of 
the  funds  apportioned  for  such  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary  shall  act  on  each  State  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  practicable  after  it  has  been 
submitted.  The  Secretary  may  approve  any 
program  In  whole  or  in  part.  His  approval  of 
any  program  shaU  be  deemed  a  contractual 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
payment  of  its  apportioned  contribution 
thereto.  If  e  State  cotomisslon  elects  not  to 
accept  the  funds  apportioned  to  It.  such 
funds  shall  be  reapportioned  in  accordance 
with  the  above  formula,  among  the  other 
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states  whose  State  cctninissiona  are  eligible  to 
receive  Federal  funds  under  this  section. 

"(V)  The  Secretary  may.  In  hU  discretion, 
from  time  to  time  at  work  progresses  make 
payments  to  a  State  o<xiunlsslon  for  the  an- 
nual program  costs  incurred  by  It.  These  pay- 
ments shall  at  no  t|me  exceed  the  Federal 
share  of  the  prograib  costs  Incurred  to  the 
date  of  the  voucher  covering  such  payment. 
After  completion  of  ^  annual  program  and 
approval  of  the  final  voucher  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  State  comnllsslon  shall  be  entitled 
to  ptayment  out  of  the  appropriate  funds 
apporUoned  to  It  of  i  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  Federal  share  oa  account  of  such  pro- 
gram. Such  payment*  shall  be  made  to  such 
ofllclal  or  officials  or  depository  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Stftte  commission  and  au- 
thorized under  the  l^ws  of  the  State  to  re- 
ceive public  funds  of  the  State. 

"(O)  State  persotinel,  compensated  in 
whole  or  In  part  fronj  Federal  funds  received 
\xnder  this  section,  shjall  be  authorized,  while 
engaged  In  the  conduct  of  the  motor  carrier 
safety  program,  to  Enforce  the  safety  and 
economic  laws  of  the  State  concerning  high- 
way transportation. 

"S«c.  205a(7).  Research,  Training  and  De- 
velopment. 

"In^orde^fj^  encourage  training,  research 
and  development  In  tpie  motor  carrier  safety 
field,  the  Secretary  la  authorized  to  conduct 
research  and  developiaent  and  in  addition  Is 
authorized — 

"(A)  to  make  contnulng  studies  and  un- 
dertake approaches,  techniques,  systems, 
eqvUpment,  and  devices  to  Improve  motor 
carrier  safety; 

"(B)  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
agencies.  Institution^  of  higher  education, 
private  organizations  Bnd  Individuals  to  con- 
duct research,  demonstration,  or  special  proj- 
ects pertaining  to  th»  purposes  described  In 
this  section.  Including  the  development  of 
new  or  Improved  approaches,  techniques, 
systems,  equipment  i^id  devices  to  improve 
motor  carrier  safety;  i 

"(C)  to  provide  Instructional  assistance 
to  the  States  for  the  programs  authorized 
under  this  section,  anp  special  workshops  for 
the  presentation  and  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation resulting  froit  research,  demonstra- 
tions, and  special  projects  authorized  by  this 
section;  ] 

"(D)  to  carry  out  a  program  of  collection 
and  dissemination  on  Information  obtained 
by  the  Department  ir  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  and  publle  agencies.  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  ar  private  organizations 
engaged  in  projects  imder  this  subsection. 
Including  Informatloii  relating  to  new  or 
improved  approaches!  techniques,  systems, 
equipment,  and  devices  to  Improve  motor 
carrier  safety;  and 

"(E)  to  make  granis  to  the  national  orga- 
nization of  the  State  commissions,  or  other 
national  organizations  representing  State 
governments  or  Stata  officials,  to  pay  up  to 
50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  providing 
training  to  officials  ir  employees  of  State 
commissions  relative  lo  the  conduct  of  their 
motor  carrier  safety  programs. 

"Sec.  205a(8).  NaUonAl  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Advliory  Committee;  Co- 
opereltlon. 
"(A)  There  Is  estal^lished  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  a  National  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Advlsbry  Committee,  com- 
posed of  the  Secretaijy  or  an  officer  of  the 
Department  appointed  by  him,  who  shall 
be  Chairman,  the  Pe4eral  Highway  Admin- 
istrator, and  20  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  five  of  who|n  shall  be  State  com- 
missioners nominated!  ''y  *^®  national  or- 
ganization of  the  St^te  commissions.  The 
remainder  of  the  appjointed  members,  hav- 
ing due  regard  for  th^  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  be  seledted  from  among  rep- 


resentatives of  public 


contributing  to.   affedted   by,   or  concerned 


and  private  Interests, 


with  the  conduct  of  motor  carrier  safety 
programs,  including  national  organizations 
of  motor  carrier  vehicle  manufacturers,  own- 
ers, and  operators,  as  well  as  research  sci- 
entists and  other  individuals  who  are  ex- 
pert in  this  field.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings or  conferences  of  such  Committee  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  the  business  of  such 
Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  diem,  including  travel 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
m  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently.  Payments  under  this  section 
shall  not  render  members  of  the  Committee 
employees  or  officials  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose. 

"The  National  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to,  the  Secre- 
tary on  matters  relating  to  the  activities 
and  functions  of  the  Department  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  motor  carrier  safety  pro- 
grams. The  Committee  is  authorized  (1) 
to  review  training,  research  or  develop- 
ment projects  or  programs  submitted  to  or 
recommended  by  it  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  motor  carrier  safety  programs  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  any  such  projects 
which  it  believes  show  promise  of  making 
valuable  contributions  to  the  strengthening 
of  such  motor  carrier  safety  programs  In 
the  pubUc  interest;  and  (2)  review,  prior 
to  Issuance,  regulations  and  standards  pro- 
posed to  be  issued  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary iinder  the  provisions  of  subsections  205a 
(4)  and  205a  (5)  of  this  section  and  to  make 
recommendations  thereon.  Such  recom- 
mendations shall  be  published  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Secretary's  determination  or 
order. 

"The  National  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  meet  from  time  to 
time  as  the  Secretary  shall  direct,  but  at 
least  once  each  year. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  staff 
and  facilities  to  the  National  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Advisory  Committee  from  among  the 
personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  such  Committee. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  assist,  cooperate  and  consult  with 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments,  private  Indus- 
try, the  national  organization  of  the  State 
commissions,  and  other  Interested  parties, 
m  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"Sec.   205a (9).   Administration   and  Report- 
ing. 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  through  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration. 

"(B)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  from  enforcing  any  other 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
relating  to  motor  carriers  in  those  States 
wliich  have  not  adopted  the  minimum  mo- 
tor carrier  safety  regulations  and  the  mini- 
mum   hazardous    materials    regiUations. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmission  to  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  January  1  of  each  year  a 
report  on  the  activities  carried  on  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  during  the 
preceding  fiUl  fiscal  year  and  recommenda- 
tions for  future  legislation.  If  any. 
"Sec.  3.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 

"(A) For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 205a  (6)  of  the  Interstate  (Commerce 
Act,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sums  of  $ for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1970.  $ for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize.  The  unexpended 
balance  of  sums  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  expenditure  during  the  next  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  in  addition  to  amounts 
otherwise  available  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion in  such  year. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 206a  (7)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended  the  sums  of  $ for  the   fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1970;  and  $ for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 


S.  1921 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  in  es- 
tablishing, developing,  and  administering 
State  motor  carrier  programs  to  enforce 
the  economic  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
States  and  the  United  States  concerning 
highway  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Carrier  Economic 
Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  Part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  205  thereof  a  new  section  205b 
as  follows: 

"MOTOR   CARRIER   ECONOMIC   LAW   ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec.  205b(l).  Policy,  purpose  and  assistance 
to  the  States. 

"(A)  The  Congress  declares  that  public 
policy  requires  additional  measures  to  en- 
force the  economic  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  States  and  the  United  States  concerning 
highway  transportation  so  as  to  enhance  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  lawful  motor  carrier 
operations  which  are  essential  not  only  to 
meeting  the  growing  transportation  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  also  to 
the  national  economy  and  defense,  and  fur- 
ther finds  that  a  program  of  Joint  Federal- 
State  cooperation  in  the  enforcement  of  such 
economic  laws  and  regulations  is  needed  to 
achieve  this  end. 

"(B)  In  furtherance  of  this  policy  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  cooperate  with  appropriate  State  com- 
missions in  establishing,  developing  and 
administering  a  State  motor  carrier  economic 
law  enforcement  program  to  combat  the  con- 
duct of  illegal  motor  carrier  operations,  and 
In  providing  for  the  effective  enforcement 
of  such  program. 
"Sec.  205b(2) .  Definitions. 

"As  used  in  this  section — 

"(A)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

"(B)  The  term  'motor  carrier"  means  any 
person  operating  in  commercial  service  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  on  the  public 
highways  a  motor  vehicle  with  six  or  more 
wheels  and  (1)  a  gross  weight  in  excess  of 
10,000  pounds  or  (11)  designed  to  transport 
more  tlian  one  ton  of  cargo  or  more  than  six 
passengers  including  the  driver. 

"(C)  The  term  'motor  carrier  program' 
means  a  range  of  activities  specifically  de- 
signed to  Insure  the  enforcement  of  the  eco- 
nomic laws  and  regulations  of  the  United 
States  concerning  motor  carriers. 

"(D)  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  I*uerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

"(E)  The  term  'State  commission'  means 
the  State  department,  commission,  agency, 
officer,  or  official  authorized  by  State  law  to 
fix  rates  for  transportation  by  motor  carriers 
or  to  certificate  or  permit  their  operations. 

"(P)  The  term  'national  organization  of 
the  State  commissions'  means  the  national 
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organization  of  the  State  commissions  re- 
ferred to  in  sections  202(b)  and  205(f)  of 
the  Act. 

"Sec.  205b  (3).  Federal  Assistance  for  Motor 
Carrier  Programs. 
"The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  in- 
creasing and  maintaining  motor  carrier  pro- 
grams administered  by  State  commissions  to 
combat  Illegal  motor  carrier  operations  by 
enforcing  the  economic  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  States  and  United  States  concerning 
highway  transportation,  and  to  develop  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation  in  the  conduct  of  these 
programs. 

"Sec.   205b(4).   Minimum   I>rogram. 

The  Commission  shall  establish  by  order 
a  minimum  motor  carrier  program  to  be  used 
in  determining  the  eligibility  of  a  State  to 
receive  grants  under  this  section. 

"Sec.  205b(5) .  Minimum  Motor  Carrier  Regu- 
lations and  Enforcement. 

"The  Commission  shall  formulate  mim- 
mum  standards  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
economic  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United 
States  concerning  motor  carriers,  after  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  the  State 
commissions,  the  national  organization  of 
the  State  commissions,  the  National  Motor 
Carrier  Enforcement  Advisory  Committee 
provided  for  in  subsection  205b(8)  (A) ,  which 
it  shall  promulgate  within  two  years  after 
tills  Act  takes  effect.  Five  years  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  State  commissions  which 
have  established  enforcement  procedures  at 
least  equal  to  those  minimum  enforcement 
standards,  may  receive  grants  under  tills 
section  unless  the  Commission  finds  for  good 
cause  shown,  and  publishes  its  reasons  for 
such  finding,  that  a  later  effective  date  is  in 
the  public  interest.  The  Commission  may, 
for  good  cause  and  after  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  above  parties,  by  order 
amend  or  revoke  any  such  enforcement 
standard  established  by  it  under  this  section. 
"Sec.   205b (6).   Grant   Authorization. 

"(A)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  lo  State  oonunlsslons  for  a 
period  of  two  years  alter  tills  Act  takes  effect 
In  an  amount  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  planning,  developing,  and  establish- 
ing minimum  motor  carrier  programs  in 
States  requiring  such  assistance,  and  there- 
alter,  grants  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50 
pier  centum  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  and 
further  developing  effective  and  continuing 
motor  carrier  programs.  The  Commission 
shall  make  the  grants  authorized  by  this 
subsection  only  up>on  application  by  the 
State  commission.  Whenever  a  State  shall 
have  two  or  more  State  commissions,  as  de- 
termined by  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the 
State,  the  States  shall  organize  a  'Governor's 
Council'  composed  of  the  Governor,  or  his 
representative,  and  one  representative  of 
each  State  commission,  each  of  whom  shall 
have  one  vote,  and  decisions  of  the  CJouncU 
shall  be  by  majority  vote.  Each  grant  appli- 
cation shall  describe  the  long  range  program 
proposed  by  the  appllc€uit  State  to  carry  out 
the  basic  purposes  set  forth  In  this  section 
and  shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such 
additional  Information  as  the  Commission 
may  require.  The  Commission  may  approve 
an  application  for  a  grant  onJy  to  State  com- 
missions which: 

"(1)  have  a  State  commission  or  commis- 
sions, and  in  the  event  of  two  or  more  State 
commissions,  the  motor  carrier  program  for 
such  State  shall  be  coordinated  by  and 
through  the  Governor's  Council: 

"(2)  have  on  file  with  the  Commission  an 
approved  motor  carrier  program  with  regu- 
lations. Including  enforcement  procedures, 
conforming  to  the  purposes  and  requirements 
of  this  section; 

"(3)  submit  an  annual  work  plan  satis- 
factory to  the  Commission  wlilch  shall  dis- 
close the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  annual 
program; 


"(4)  provide  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Commission  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able \mder  this  section  will  be  so  used  as 
to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practical, 
increase  the  amount  of  funds  that  the  appli- 
cant would  make  available  for  motor  carrier 
enforcement  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds;  and 

"(5)  provide  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Commission  that  its  expenditure  of  State 
funds  not  derived  from  Federal  sources,  for 
its  motor  carrier  program,  will  be  maintained 
at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below  the  aver- 
age level  of  such  expenditures  for  its  last 
two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  not  disapprove 
any  State's  application  under  this  subsection 
without  first  providing  the  State  commission 
concerned  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
in  a  hearing  to  present  its  views.  Each  State 
commission  receiving  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  submit  an  annual  report  on  Its 
program  containing  such  information  as  the 
Commission  requires. 

"(C)  Upon  application  by  the  national 
organization  of  the  State  commissions  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  September  30th  of  any 
calendar  year,  the  Commission  shall  pay  out 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  or  other  available  funds,  the  sum  of 
$20,000,  plus  such  additional  sums  as  It 
de«ns  Justified,  to  such  national  organiza- 
tion, to  pay,  during  the  ensuing  calendar 
year,  the  reasonable  cost  of  coordinating  the 
activities  of  the  State  commissions,  to  assist 
them  in  the  maintenance  and  Improvement 
of  motor  carrier  programs,  and  to  render  as- 
sistance to  such  commissions  in  other  regu- 
latory matters. 

"(D)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  section 
shall  be  used  to  aid  the  State  commissions 
to  conduct  the  motor  carrier  programs  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  such  section  and 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Commission 
among  the  several  States  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 1  next  preceding  the  commencement  of 
each  fiscal  year  Such  funds  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  In  the  following  manner : 

"One-half  In  the  ratio  which  tfie  popula- 
tion of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  all  the  States  as  shown  by  the 
latest  available  Federal  census;  and 

"One-half  in  the  ratio  which  motor  car- 
riers use  the  public  highways  within  the 
State,  based  on  the  reportable  miles  operated 
by  them  In  the  State  for  motor  fuel  tax  pur- 
p>oses  or  on  other  appropriate  criteria,  bears 
to  the  total  motor  carrier  use  of  the  public 
highways  within  all  the  States; 

"Provided,  That  no  State  shall  receive  less 
than  one-fourth  of  1  p)er  centum  of  each 
year's  apportionment  or  $500,000,  wliichever 
is  the  greater. 

"(E)  On  or  before  January  1  next  preced- 
ing the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commission  shall  certify  to  each  State 
commission  the  funds  which  It  has  appor- 
tioned hereunder  to  each  State  for  such  fis- 
cal year.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ap- 
portionment has  been  made  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  State  commission  of  any  State  desir- 
ing to  obtain  financial  assistance  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Commission  for  Its  approval  the 
State's  motor  carrier  program  for  the  use  of 
the  funds  apportioned  for  such  fiscal  year. 
The  Commission  shall  act  on  each  State  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  practicable  after  It  has  been 
submitted.  The  Commission  may  approve  any 
program  in  whole  or  in  part.  Its  approval  of 
any  program  shall  be  deemed  a  contractual 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
payment  of  its  app>ortloned  contribution 
thereto.  If  a  State  commission  elects  not  to 
accept  the  funds  apportioned  to  It,  such 
funds  shall  be  reapportioned  in  accordance 
with  the  above  formiila,  among  the  other 
States  whose  State  commissions  are  eligible 
to  receive  Federal  funds  under  this  section. 


"(F)  The  Commission  may.  In  its  discre- 
tion, from  time  to  time  as  work  progresses 
make  payments  to  a  State  commission  for 
the  annual  program  costs  incurred  by  It. 
These  payments  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the 
Federal  share  of  the  program  costs  Incurred 
to  the  date  of  the  voucher  covering  such 
payment.  After  completion  of  an  annual  pro- 
gram and  approval  of  the  final  voucher  by 
the  Commission,  the  State  commission  shall 
be  entitled  to  payment  out  of  the  appro- 
priate funds  apportioned  to  It  of  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  Federal  share  on  account  of 
such  program.  Such  payments  shall  be  made 
to  such  official  or  officials  or  depxJsltory  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  State  commission 
and  authorized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
to  receive  public  funds  of  the  State. 

"(G)  State  personnel.  comp>ensated  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  Federal  funds  received 
under  this  section,  shall  be  authorized,  wtUle 
engaged  In  the  conduct  of  the  motor  carrier 
program,  to  enforce  the  economic  and  safety 
laws  of  the  State  concerning  highway  trans- 
p>ortatlon. 
"Sec.  205b(7).  Training. 

"In  order  to  encourage  training  in  the 
motor  carrier  enforcement  field,  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  conduct  training 
and  in  addition  Is  authorized — 

"(A)  to  make  continuing  studies  and  un- 
dertake approaches,  techniques,  systems,  and 
devices  to  Improve  motor  carrier  enforce- 
ment; 

"(B)  to  provide  Instructional  assistance  to 
the  States  for  the  programs  authorized  un- 
der this  section,  and  special  workshopw  for 
the  presentation  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation resulting  from  special  projects 
authorized  by  tills  subsection; 

"(C)  to  carry  out  a  program  of  collection 
and  dissemination  of  Information  obtained 
by  the  Commission  or  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  and  public  agencies,  institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  private  organizations 
engaged  in  projects  under  this  subsection,  in- 
cluding information  relating  to  new  or  im- 
proved means  to  enforce  economic  laws  and 
regulations  concerning  highway  transporta- 
tion; and 

"(D)  to  make  grants  to  the  national  or- 
ganization of  the  State  commissions,  or  other 
national  organizations  representing  State 
governments  or  State  officials,  to  pay  up  to 
50  p)er  centum  of  the  costs  of  providing  train- 
ing to  officials  or  employees  of  State  commis- 
sions relative  to  the  conduct  of  their  motor 
carrier  programs. 

"Sec.  205b(8).  National  Motor  Carrier  En- 
forcement Advisory  Com- 
mittee; Cooperation. 

"(A)  There  Is  established  in  the  Commis- 
sion a  National  Motor  Carrier  Enforcement 
Advisory  Committee,  compiosed  of  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Commission,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and 
20  members  apfwlnted  by  the  Commission, 
five  of  whom  shall  be  State  commissioners 
nominated  by  the  national  organization  of 
the  State  commissions.  The  remainder  of  the 
appointed  members,  having  due  regard  for 
the  purposes  of  tills  subsection,  shall  be  se- 
lected from  among  representatives  of  public 
and  private  Interests,  contributing  to,  af- 
fected by,  or  concerned  with  the  conduct  of 
motor  carrier  programs.  Members  of  the 
Committee  who  are  not  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  such  Committee 
or  otherwise  engaged  In  the  business  of  such 
Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Commission, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem,  including 
travel  time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
p)ersons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently.  Payments  under  this  section 
shall  not  render  members  of  the  Committee 
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employees  or  offices  of  the  United  States  for 
any  purpose. 

"The  National  Motor  Carrier  Enforcement 
Advisory  Committee  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to,  the 
Commission  on  mlitters  relating  to  the  activi- 
ties and  functions  of  the  Commission  relative 
to  the  conduct  <^t  motor  carrier  programs. 
The  Committee  II  authorized  (1)  to  review 
training  projects  or  programs  submitted  to  or 
recommended  by  It  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
motor  carrier  programs  and  recommend  to 
the  Commission  tny  such  projects  which  It 
believes  show  promise  of  maUng  valuable 
contributions  to  the  strengthening  of  such 
motor  carrier  programs  In  the  public  Interest; 
and  (3)  review,  prior  to  Issuance,  regula- 
tions and  standards  proposed  to  be  Issued 
by  order  of  the  Commission  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  306b  (4)  and  305b  (5)  of 
this  section  and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon.  Such  recommendations  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  connection  with  the  Commission's 
determination  or  ^der. 

"The  National  Motor  Carrier  Enforcement 
Advisory  Commlttjee  shall  meet  from  time  to 
time  as  the  Comiiiisslon  shall  direct,  but  at 
least  once  each  yfear. 

(B)  The  Com^^lsslon  shall  provide  such 
to  the  National  Motor  Car- 
Advisory  Committee  from 

among   the   personnel   and   facilities  of  the 
Commission  as  ar^  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
ComcQlttee. 

(C)  The  Comnilsslon  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  assist.  cx)perate  and  consult  vrtth 
other  Federal  dtipartments  and  agencies. 
State  and  local  g(  ivernments.  private  Indus- 
organization  of  the  State 

other   Interested    parties, 
out  the  provisions  of  this 


staff  and.iacilltles 
rler  Enforcement 


try.  the  national 
commissions,  and 
In  order  to  carry 
section. 


"Sec.   305b (9).  A(!  ministration  and  Report- 
lug. 


"(A)  Nothing  li 
the  Commission 
provisions  of   the 
relating   to   motoi ' 
which  have  not 
grsjns. 

"(B)  The 
President  for 
on  or  before  Janu^y 
on  the  activities 
provisions  of  this 
ing  full  fiscal  yea] 
future  legislation 


this  section  shall  prohibit 

Trom   enforcing   any   other 

Interstate   Commerce  Act 

carriers    in    those   States 

^opted  motor  carrier  pro- 


Comn  ilsslon 


trails: 
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siall 


Ing  June  30.  1970, 
ending  June  30, 
fiscal  years  such 
hereafter  authorize 
of  simis  appropriated 
any    fiscal    year 
expenditure  durlnte 
cal  year  In  addition 
available  to  carry 
year. 

"(B)   For  the  pilose 
tion    30Sa(7)     of 
Act.  there  is  hereby 
prlated  to  remain 
the  sums  of  $- 


Ing  June  30.  1970; 

year  ending  June  ^,  1971. 


shall  submit  to  the 

mission   to  the   Congress 

1  of  each  year  a  rep>ort 

parried  on  pursuant  to  the 

section  during  the  preced- 

and  recommendations  for 

If  any. 


"Sec.  3.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 

"(A)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 305a(6)  of  tbi>  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

the  sums  of   $ 1 —  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 

S for  the  fiscal  year 


and  for  the  succeeding 

urns  as  the  Congress  may 

The  unexpended  balance 

under  this  section  for 

remain   available   for 

the  next  succeeding  fls- 

to  amounts  otherwise 

out  this  section  in  such 


of  carrying  out  see- 
the   Interstate    Commerce 
authorized  to  be  appro- 
available  until  expended 
—  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
and  • for  the  fiscal 


S.  1933 
A  bill  to  amend  'section  410  of  the  Com- 
munications Adt  of  1934  to  permit  the 
Federal  Commimlcatlons  Commission  to 
pay  the  expenseB  of  certain  State  officials 
serving  in  Joint,  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mission 

Be  it  enacted  ly  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatived  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in  Congtess   assembled.   That   this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal -State  Com- 
mimlcatlons Regulatory  Cooperation  Act  of 
1969." 

Sec.  3.  Section  410  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended  (47  n.S.C.,  Sec.  410) , 
is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  State  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  national  organization  of  the  State  com- 
missions, as  referred  to  In  sections  303(b) 
and  306(f)  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act, 
as  amended  (49  VS.C.  Sees.,  303(b) ,  306(f) ) , 
serving  in  Joint  hearings  or  in  other  regu- 
latory cooperative  efforts  with  the  Commis- 
sion shall  receive  such  allowances  for  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  as  the  Commission 
shall  provide." 

S.  1933 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  and  State  economic  laws 
and  regulations  concerning  highway  trans- 
portation 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal-State  High- 
way Transportation  Law  Enforcement  Act 
of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  202  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
as  amended  (49  tJ.S.C.  Sec.  302(b)(2)),  Is 
hereby  further  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
";  Provided,  That  after  the  standards  be- 
come effective  any  amendments  thereof  sub- 
sequently determined  by  the  national  orga- 
nization of  the  State  commissions  shall  be- 
come effective  at  the  time  of  promulgation 
or  at  such  other  time  as  may  be  determined 
by  such  organization." 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  202  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
as  amended.  Is  hereby  further  amended  by 
inserting  between  the  third  and  fourth  sen- 
tences a  new  sentence  to  read  as  follows: 
"Any  form  established  hereunder  may  be 
so  devised  as  to  be  appropriate  for  use  rela- 
tive to  operations  by  motor  carriers  or  other 
persons  subject  to  Federal  or  State  laws  and 
regulations  concerning  highway  transporta- 
tion, whether  or  not  such  persons  are  subject 
to  regulation   by  the  Commission." 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Mac- 
NUSON,  follows: 

Justification.  Fedebal-State  Electric  Pow- 
er Reliabzlitt  and  ScEinc  Consebvation 
Act  or  1969 

In  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  there  were  in- 
troduced so-called  electric  power  reliability 
bills  prepared  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  others  which,  if  enacted,  would 
have  concentrated  enormous  regulatory  au- 
thority in  the  PPC  over  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry. None  of  these  bills  provided  any 
meaningful  role  for  the  State  commissions 
Irrespective  of  their  long-standing  and  inti- 
mate regulatory  Involvement  with  electric 
utilities. 

The  same  and  similar  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced In  the  Ninety-first  Congress.  While 
their  enactment  now  appears  unlikely,  this 
outlook  could  change  radically  if  the  Na- 
tion suffers  a  massive  power  failure. 

It  is  unfortunate,  and  possibly  danger- 
ous, for  the  Congress  to  have  before  it  only 
such  extreme  proposals  and  none  of  a  mod- 
erate nature. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  moderate  ap- 
proach to  the  matter  of  electric  reliability. 
It  would  have  basically  two  purposes. 

First,  the  PPC  would  be  empowered  to 
Identify  the  power  pools  within  the  Nation 
and  to  establish  a  regional  council  for  each 
pool.  A  council  would  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  utilities  operating  within  the 
power  pool  area,  whether  publicly  or  private- 


ly owned.  The  PPC  would  have  no  authority 
to  define  voting  rights  for  the  council 
memben. 

A  state  Joint  Board  would  be  established 
for  each  council  which  would  be  composed 
of  a  State  conunissloner  from  each  State 
wholly  or  partially  within  the  power  pool 
area. 

The  members  of  the  regional  council  would 
meet  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  mutual 
problems  and  to  cooperatively  plan  for  im- 
proved pool  and  inter-regional  reliability. 

The  council  would  report  from  time  to  time 
to  the  PPC  and  the  State  Joint  Board.  The 
PPC  and  the  Board  would  have  the  right  to 
comment  upon  the  plans  and  to  suggest  mod- 
ifications. However,  neither  the  PPC  or  the 
Board,  as  such,  would  have  the  authority  to 
compel  the  adoption  of  any  plan. 

The  Individual  State  commissions  would 
of  course  continue  to  have  the  authority 
they  now  have  with  regard  to  regulating  the 
reliability  of  service. 

The  continuous  planning  and  free  inter- 
change of  ideas  among  the  council  members, 
and  among  the  council,  the  PPC  and  the 
Board,  and  between  regions,  would  undoubt- 
edly benefit  the  Individual  State  conunls- 
slons  and  Improve  their  ability  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  in  seeking  to  strengthen 
pool  reliability. 

The  second  feature  of  the  proposed  bill 
would  empower  the  State  Joint  Board  to  de- 
termine the  routing  of  transmission  llnee, 
based  upwn  consideration  being  given  to  the 
reliability  of  service  and  the  protection  of 
historical,  recreational  and  scenic  values, 
within  the  power  pwol  area  and  where  a 
State  commission  does  not  have  Jurisdiction 
over  such  routing.  Whenever  a  State  com- 
mission acquired  such  authority  from  Its 
legislature,  the  State  Joint  Board  would 
loee  the  Jurisdiction  to  make  routing  de- 
terminations In  that  State. 

The  adoption  of  this  proposal  would  afford 
immediate  protection  to  the  public  in  the 
preservation  of  historic,  recreational  and 
scenic  values  with  the  decisions  being  made 
by  officials  close  to  the  problems.  The  Joint 
board  concept  would  not  override  State  au- 
thority, but  would  stimulate  the  exercise  of 
that  authority,  by  inducing  the  legislatures, 
which  have  not  yet  done  so,  to  enact  appro- 
priate enabling  legislation. 

The  Joint  board  concept  proposed  here  is 
similar  to  the  Joint  boards  now  provided  for 
In  Part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
concerning  the  regulation  of  motor  carriers. 
49  U.S.C,  Sec.  305.  The  Joint  board  pro- 
cedure has  worked  successfully  in  motor 
carrier  regulation  since  1935  and  has  sig- 
nificantly strengthened  Federal-State  rela- 
tions. Accordingly,  the  Joint  board  concept 
should  be  applied  to  the  regulation  of  the 
electric  industry  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

JtrsTincATioN,  F^edehal-State  Communica- 
tions  Joint   Board   Act   or    1969 

The  "Statistics  of  Communications  Com- 
mon Carriers"  issued  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  (FCC)  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1968,  page  33,  reveals 
that  the  total  net  communications  plant  of 
the  Bell  System  is  $30,765,568,524.00.  The  FCC 
in  an  Interim  Decision  and  Order  Issued  on 
July  5,  1967,  In  re  Am.erican  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  et  al,  70  PUR  3d  129,  at 
page  145,  par.  31,  stated  that  "In  terms  of 
plant  investment  and  revenues,  the  Interstate 
and  foreign  service  of  the  Bell  System  re- 
spondents account  for  about  35  per  cent  of 
their  total  operations."  In  paragraph  23, 
page  146,  of  the  same  case,  the  FCC  states 
that  the  net  plant  Investment  of  Bell  de- 
voted to  Interstate  and  foreign  services  Is 
$8,606,209,000.00. 

Comparing  these  figures  together,  we  se« 
that  approximately  22  billion  dollars  of  the 
Bell  plant  is  subject  to  State  and  local  regu- 
lation and  approximately  8V^  billion  dollars 
Is  subject  to  FCC  regulation. 
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Prior  to  the  institution  of  the  AT&T  rate 
proceeding  on  October  27,  1968  (PCC  Docket 
No.  16358),  the  PCC  had  traditionally  co- 
operated with  the  State  Commissions  In  de- 
termining procedures  for  separating  and  al- 
locating the  property  and  expenses  of  tele- 
phone companies  between  their  Intrastate 
and  interstate  operations.  Even  under  these 
circumstances  a  significant  rate  dUparlty 
developed  between  Intrastate  and  interstate 
toll  calls  because  the  Intrastate  operations 
of  telephone  companies  were  forced  to  sup- 
port an  excessive  revenue  requirement  as  a 
result  of  separation  procedures  not  permit- 
ting an  adequate  allocation  of  revenue  re- 
quirements to  interstate  operations. 

The  PCC,  by  orders  released  In  the  AT&T 
rate  proceeding  (Docket  No.  16258)  on  July  5, 
1967,  and  January  34,  1968,  and  In  a  related 
rule  making  proceeding  (Docket  No.  17975) 
on  January  30.  1969,  has  unilaterally  pre- 
scribed changes  in  separations  procedures 
which  have  produced  an  Insufficient  alloca- 
tion of  revenue  requirements  frcwn  intrastate 
to  interstate  operations. 

This  action,  which  apparently  signals  the 
abandonment  of  the  long-established  Fed- 
eral-State cooperative  approach,  is  contrary 
to  the  public  interest  because  not  only  is  the 
toll  rate  disparity  agg^vated,  but  telephone 
operating  companies  are  now  seeking  in- 
creases In  many  States  to  raise  their  intra- 
state earnings.  An  adequate  allocation  of 
revenue  requirements  from  Intrastate  to  In- 
terstate operations  would  have  ameliorated 
both  of  these  unfortunate  consequences. 

F*urthermore,  the  average  user  of  telephone 
service  is  benefited  more  by  fixing  his  flat 
monthly  charge  for  service  at  the  lowest 
practicable  level  rather  than  by  reductions  in 
toll  rates.  The  lower  the  flat  monthly  charge 
the  more  accessible  telephone  service  is  to 
economically  depressed  members  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  value  of  telephone  service  Increases 
proportionately  with  the  number  of  tele- 
phone users,  and  the  more  users  the  lower 
the  cost  of  service  per  user. 

Aside  from  these  public  Interest  consid- 
erations. It  Is  patently  unfair  for  an  agency, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  only  25%  of  the 
property,  to  in  effect  claim  sole  authority  to 
determine  how  100%  of  the  property  shall  be 
separated  between  the  Federal  and  State 
authorities  for  rate  making  purposes.  The 
State  Commissions  should  have  at  least  a 
minority  voice  in  the  making  of  such  a 
determination. 

Adoption  of  the  Federal-State  Communi- 
cations Joint  Board  Act  of  1969  would  create 
a  seven  member  Board  composed  of  foiw  PCC 
Commissioners  designated  by  the  PCC  and 
three  State  Commissioners  nominated  by  the 
NARUC  and  appointed  by  the  POC.  The 
Board  would  have  sole  administrative  au- 
thority imder  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  adopt  and  amend  separations  proce- 
dures. An  order  of  the  Board  prescribing 
separations  procedures  would  be  deemed  an 
order  of  the  PCC  for  pttrpoees  of  Judicial 
review. 

JusPTincATioN,  Local  Communication 
S^viCE  Act  or  1969 

The  major  exemption  contained  in  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
Is  Section  331(b)  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  301. 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
apply,  or  to  give  the  Commission  Jurisdic- 
tion, with  respect  to  charges,  classifications, 
practices,  services,  facilities,  or  regulations 
for  or  in  connection  with  wire,  mobile,  or 
point-to-point  radio  telephone  exchange 
service,  or  any  combination  thereof,  even 
though  a  portion  of  such  exchange  service 
constitutes  interstate  or  foreign  communi- 
cation, in  any  case  where  such  mattters  are 
subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  commission 
or  by  local  governmental  authority."  (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

Section  3  of  the  Act  defines  two  temu 


which  relate  to  the  Section  321(b)  exemp- 
tion. These  definitions  read  as  follows: 

"(r)  'Telephone  exchange  service'  means 
service  within  a  telephone  exchange,  or  with- 
in the  same  exchange  area  operated  to  fur- 
nish to  subscribers  Intercommxmlcatlng 
service  of  the  character  ordinarily  furnished 
by  a  single  exchange  and  which  Is  covered  by 
the  exchange  service  charge. 

"(s)  'Telephone  toll  service'  means  fcie- 
phone  service  between  stations  In  different 
exchange  areas  for  which  there  is  made  a 
separate  charge  not  Included  in  contracts 
with  subscribers  for  exchange  service."  (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

Since  the  Section  331(b)  exemption  and 
these  definitions  are  tied  to  the  telephone 
device,  it  might  be  determined  that  TWX 
and  other  present  or  future  means  of  com- 
munication not  using  the  telephone  device, 
but  primarily  of  local  concern,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  State  and  local  regulation. 

Accordingly,  It  is  Important  that  these  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  be  modernized  by  orienting 
them  on  "communication  service"  Instead  of 
"telephone  service."  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  adoption  of  the  Local  Com- 
munication Service  Act  of  1968. 

JusTmcATiON,   the   Natukai,   Gas   Ptpeldji 
Satett  Act  Amendment  or   1969 

The  Natural  Oaa  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1968.  m  establishing  a  50-60  matching  grant- 
in-aid  program  to  assist  the  State  commis- 
sions, failed  to  prescribe  a  formula  for  the 
apportionment  of  funds  among  the  several 
States.  Accordingly,  the  apportionment  of 
any  available  funds  is  now  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Also,  as  a  result  of  the  timing  of  the  State 
commission's  application  for  funds  and  the 
calendar  year  basis  of  the  existing  grant-in- 
aid  program,  most  State  commissions  will 
not  know  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  In  any  year  until 
after  their  State  legislatures  have  made  ap- 
propriations for  that  year.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  State  legislature  could  easily 
fall  to  appropriate  sufficient  State  funds  to 
fully  match  the  Federal  funds  apportioned  to 
the  State  and  hence  the  unmatched  part  of 
the  api)ortloiunent  would  lapse. 

Adoption  of  the  National  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  Amendment  of  1969  would  permit 
Congressional  authorization  of  a  specific 
amount  of  funds  for  a  given  fiscal  year  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  well 
In  advance  of  such  fiscal  year  In  accordance 
with  a  precise  statutory  formula.  Under  this 
concept,  the  Federal  authorizing  legislation 
would  be  enacted  during  an  even-numbered 
year,  and  the  apportionment  of  funds  to  the 
States  would  be  made  before  the  close  of 
that  even-numbered  year,  so  that  the  State 
legislatures  (the  vast  majority  of  which  meet 
during  the  odd-numbered  years)  would  know 
the  amount  of  State  funds  needed  to  match 
the  apportioned  Federal  funds.  The  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  Is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  application  of  this  concept. 

The  proposed  Amendment  also  contains  a 
"contract  authority"  provision  which  means 
that  when  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
approves  the  gas  safety  program  of  a  State 
commission,  such  approval  "shall  be  deemed 
a  contractual  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  payment  of  Its  apportioned 
contribution  thereto." 

JusTiricATiON,  Motor  Cabrieb  Safety  Act  or 
1969 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1968  (23  U.S.C., 
Sees.  401  et  seq.;  80  Stat.  731)  provides  for 
grants-in-aid  to  assist  a  State  In  conducting 
a  highway  safety  program  which  meets  Fed- 
eral mlnlm\mi  standards.  The  Governor  of 
the  State  Is  responsible  for  administering  the 
program.  Including  the  determination  as  to 
which  State  agencies  are  to  participate  there- 
in and  receive  Federal  funds. 

The   Act   Is   drawn    In   broad   terms   and 


applies  to  all  vehicles  that  travel  the  high- 
ways. 

However,  the  history  of  motor  carrier 
safety  regulation  generally  recognizes  that 
motor  carrier  safety  warrants  special  regula- 
tory attention  at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
levels  to  be  dUtlnct  from  general  highway 
safety  regiilatlons  such  as  traffic  and  speed 
laws  and  periodic  inspection  appropriate  for 
automobiles  and  small  commercial  vehicles. 

The  adoption  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Act  of  1969  would  provide  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  directly  to  the  state  commissions  in  ad- 
ministering their  motor  carrier  safety  pro- 
grams and  In  enforcing  Federal  and  State 
safety  laws  concerning  highway  transporta- 
tion. The  grants-in-aid  would  be  paid  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  the  State 
commissions  whose  safety  and  enforcement 
programs  meet  minimum  F'ederal  standards. 

Furthermore,  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
Act  would  provide  financial  assistance  to  fur- 
ther Implement  Public  Law  89-170  (79  Stat. 
648)  which,  as  amended  by  the  law  creating 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  author- 
ized the  Department  to  make  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  various  States  to  en- 
force the  safety  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  concerning 
highway  transportaton.  Pursuant  to  Public 
Law  89-170.  the  agencies  of  34  States  have 
executed  cooperative  agreements  with  DOT 
to  enforce  such  safety  laws. 

Justification.  Motor  Carrier  Economic  Law 
EiNroBCEMENT  AcT  or  1969 

The  adoption  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Eco- 
nomic Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1969  would 
provide  Federal  grants-in-aid  directly  to  the 
State  commissions  in  enforcing  Federal  and 
State  economic  laws  concerning  highway 
transjjortation.  Tlie  grants-in-aid  would  be 
paid  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  the  State  commissions  whose  enforce- 
ment programs  meet  minimum  Federal 
standards. 

F^irthermore,  the  proposed  Act  would  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  further  imple- 
ment Public  Law  89-170  (79  Stat.  648)  which 
authorized  the  ICC  to  make  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  various  States  to  en- 
force the  economic  lavra  and  regulations  of 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  concern- 
ing highway  transportation.  Pursuant  to 
Public  Law  89-170,  the  agencies  of  46  States 
have  executed  cooperative  agreements  with 
the  ICC. 


Justification,  Federal-State  Communica- 
tions Reoulatobt  Coopebation  Act  op 
1969 

Section  410(a)  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  presently  au- 
thorizes the  FCC  to  refer  administrative 
matters  to  Joint  boards  composed  of  State 
commissioners  and  further  provides  that 
they  "shall  receive  such  allowances  for  ex- 
penses as  the  Commission  shall  provide." 

However,  these  provisions  for  defraying  the 
out-of-pocket  expenses  of  Joint  boards 
composed  wholly  of  State  officials,  do  not 
cover  the  cooperative  arrangement  where 
State  commissioners  sit  with  FCC  presiding 
officers.  The  bill  Is  designed  to  rectify  this 
omission. 

It  provides  that  when  State  commissioners 
sit  with  FCC  presiding  officers  pxirsuant  to 
invitation  by  the  PCC.  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  SUte  commissioners 
may  be  defrayed  by  the  PCC. 

For  example,  the  PCC  on  October  27,  1965, 
released  an  order  instituting  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  charges  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  and  the  As- 
sociated Bell  System  Companies  for  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commxinication  service, 
Docket  Noj  16258. 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of  the 
order,  the  PCC  extended  an  Invitation  to  the 
NARUC  to  designate  Cooperating  State 
commissioners  to  sit  with  the  presiding  of- 
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flcen  of  the  FCC  fof  the  hearing  of  the  pro- 
ceeding In  acoordaince  with  the  Plan  of 
Cooperative  Procediire  set  forth  In  Appendix 
A  of  Part  1  of  the  rtXJ's  Rules. 

The  NARUC  on  November  9.  1966,  accepted 
the  PCC's  Invltatloi,  and  on  December  10, 
1966,  designated  Cooperating  State  commis- 
sioners to  sit  with  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  PCC  m  the  ATAT  rate  proceeding. 

AT&T  and  the  Bell  System  companies 
operate  In  forty-elgnt  States  and  the  District 
of  Coltimbla.  The  Cqoperating  State  commis- 
sioners, like  the  PCC  presiding  officers,  ren- 
der a  national  serviqe  when  presiding  in  the 
proceeding. 

Consequently.  It  [would  appear  Inappro- 
priate for  a  few  State  commissions  to  bear 
the  travel,  food  smdjlodglng  expenses  of  the 
Cooperating  commissioners  furnished  by 
them  when  the  servlfce  rendered  by  the  com- 
missioners is  of  nat^nal  beneOt. 

Traditionally,  wh^n  State  commissioners 
are  Invited  to  partldlpate  in  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  federal  regulatory  com- 
missioners, the  travtl,  food  and  lodging  ex- 
^^  »,--  a^.^-.  commissioners  are  de- 
commission Issuing 


penses  of  the  Sta 
frayed   by   the  Pedi 
the  invitation.' 

The    Federal    Oo 
this  .arra^gepient   b; 
State  expertise  smd 
Federal  officials. 

Enactment  of  thld  bill  should  strengthen 
cooperative  efforts  between  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  ik  the  regulation  of  the 
communications  indiistry. 


rnment    benefits    from 

acquiring   the  use  of 

y  conserving  the  use  of 


ederal-State    Highway 
Enforcement  Act  op 


JtrSTTPICATION      OP 

Transportation 

1969 

Public  Law  89-170]  was  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  on  September  6,  1965.  Among 
other  things.  It  am^ded  Section  202(b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commjerce  Act  (49  U.S.C,  Sec. 
302(b)(2))  to  authorize  the  NARUC  to  de- 
termine standards,  aid  amendments  thereto, 
evidencing  the  lawfulness  of  Interstate  oper- 
ations of  motor  carriers,  and  to  require  the 
Interstate  Commerc^  Commission  to  pro- 
mulgate same  Into  tew  to  become  effective 
five  years  from  the  ]  date  of  promulgation. 
When  the  standards  become  effective  any 
State  laws  not  In  accoi-d  therewith  are  deemed 
to  be  an  undue  buroen  on  interstate  com- 
merce. I 

The  NARUC.  assefnbled  In  annual  con- 
vention on  Novembet  17,  1966,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  determining  such 
standards,'  and  the  tCC  promulgated  them 
Into  law  on  December  14,  1966.  49  C.P.R., 
Sees.  1023.1  et  seq.  Accordingly,  the  stand- 


'  Section  209(a)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(16  use.  Sec.  824h|  and  Section  17(a)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act[(15  U.S.C,  Sec.  717p), 
each  authorize  the  federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  refer  administrative  matters  to  Joint 
boards  compHssed  of  S^te  commissioners  and 


further  provide  that 
allowances  for  exper 
shall  provide." 

The   Interstate   Coi 


ley  "shall  receive  such 
;s  as  the  Commission 

lerce  Commission  Is 


also  authorized  to  re^er  administrative  mat- 
ters to  Joint  boards  composed  of  State  offl- 
cials  and  the  law  provides  that  they  "shall 
receive  such  allowandes  for  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  as  '  the  Commission  shall 
provide."  Interstate  (tommerce  Act,  Part  II, 
Sec.  205(b),  49  Stai.  548,  49  U.S.C.,  Sec. 
306(b).  as  amended. 

=  78th  NARUC  Annilal  Convention  Proceed- 
ings (1966)  p.  371.  TUe  text  of  the  standards 
appear  in  the  Proceedings  at  pp.  203-230.  The 
NARUC.  assembled  Ini  annual  convention  on 
November  14,  1968,  determined  amendments 
to  these  standards  wblch  were  promulgated 
Into  law  by  the  ICCion  December  19,  1968. 
33  Fed.  Reg.  19250.  The  text  of  the  amend- 
ments is  reported  in  ff  ARUC  Bulletin  No.  49- 
1968,  pp.  9-10. 


ards  will  become  effective  on  December  15, 
1971. 

The  success  of  the  national  regulatory  pro- 
gram which  will  be  established  by  these 
standards,  and  the  ability  of  the  NARUC  to 
discharge  its  resjwnslbllltles  thereunder,  will 
be  directly  affected  by  the  capacity  to  ex- 
peditiously adopt  necessary  amendments. 
Under  present  law,  five  years  would  have  to 
elapse  after  the  NARUC  determined  an 
amendment  before  It  could  become  effective. 
As  an  example.  It  would  take  a  minimum  of 
five  years  for  the  NARUC  to  make  a  minor 
change  In  the  language  of  the  cab  card  form. 
Accordingly,  it  Is  very  Important  that  Pub- 
lic Law  89-170  be  amended  to  provide  that 
after  the  standards  become  effective,  any 
amendments  thereof  subsequently  deter- 
mined by  the  NARUC  may  become  effective 
at  the  time  of  promulgation  or  at  such  other 
time  as  It  may  determine. 

Ahother  amendment  to  Public  Law  89-170 
is  also  required.  The  Law  and  the  standards 
adopted  thereunder  only  apply  to  motor  car- 
rier operations  certificated  or  permitted  by 
the  ICC.  Therefore,  the  cab  card  form  pre- 
scribed thereunder  cannot  be  altered  so  as 
to  be  appropriate  for  use  In  Identifying  vehi- 
cles engaged  In  Interstate  or  Intrastate  motor 
carrier  operations  exempt  from  ICC  economic 
regulation. 

In  order  to  bring  about  uniformity  In 
evidencing  the  lawfulness  of  "for  hire"  Inter- 
state motor  carrier  operations  exempt  from 
ICC  economic  regulation,  the  NARUC  on 
November  14,  1968,  determined  model  stand- 
ards for  such  operations  for  consideration 
and  adoption  by  the  State  commissions. 
NARUC  Bulletin  No.  49-1968,  pp.  11-21. 
These  model  standards  parallel  the  89-170 
standards,  and  accordingly  the  cab  card 
forms  are  similar.  To  achieve  greater  uni- 
formity the  NARUC  may  decide  to  later 
amend  the  model  standards  to  make  them 
appropriate  for  State  conunission  use  In 
identifying  vehicles  engaged  in  all  Interstate 
and  intrastate  motor  carrier  operations  ex- 
empt from  ICC  economic  regulation. 

Nevertheless,  a  comprehensive  State  regu- 
latory program  would  still  require  the  use  of 
two  cab  card  forms — one  for  the  89-170 
vehicles  and  one  for  the  remainder.  Ob- 
viously, the  State  program  could  be  greatly 
simplified  by  devising  a  single  cab  card  ap- 
propriate for  use  in  identifying  all  motor 
carrier  vehicles  encompassed  in  the  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  Public  Law  89-170  should 
be  amended  to  provide  that  any  cab  card 
form  established  thereimder  may  be  so  de- 
vised as  to  be  appropriate  for  use  by  a  State 
commission  In  Identifying  vehicles  operated 
by  motor  carriers,  whether  or  not  they  are 
engaged  in  interstate  or  intrastate  operations, 
and  whether  or  not  subject  to  ICC  economic 
regulation. 

The  adoption  of  the  Federal-State  High- 
way Transportation  Law  Enforcement  Act 
of  1969  wUl  amend  Public  Law  89-170  In  these 
two  respects. 


S.  1924— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ON  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  DISCLOSURE 
OF  CONSTRUCTION  DETAILS  ON 
PASSENGER  VESSELS  MEETING 
PRESCRIBED  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  re- 
ference, a  bill  to  eliminate  requirements 
for  disclosure  of  construction  details  on 
passenger  vessels  meeting  prescribed 
safety  standards.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Merchant 
Shipping,  requesting  the  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 


will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  1924)  to  eliminate  re- 
quirements for  disclosure  of  construc- 
tion details  on  passenger  vessels  meet- 
ing prescribed  safety  standards,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnttson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  MAcm;- 
soN.  follows: 

March  21,  1969. 
Hon.  Warren  O.  Magntjson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Magntjson:  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
at  the  behest  of  the  Committee  of  American 
Steamship  Lines,  you  Introduced  S.  3761,  a 
bill  to  amend  Public  Law  89-777  to  eliminate 
requirements  for  the  disclosure  of  construc- 
tion   details    on    passenger    vessels    meeting 
prescribed  safety  standards.  Shortage  of  time 
and  other  events  precluded  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  during  the  90th  Congress. 

Accordingly,  on  behalf  of  the  Liner  Coun- 
cil, American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, (representing  substantially  the  same 
interests  as  the  former  Committee  of  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Lines) ,  it  is  again  respectfully 
requested  that  you  Introduce  the  proposed 
amendment  to  Public  Law  89-777.  Suggested 
language  Is  attached  for  convenience. 

As  you  are  aware  the  date  is  now  past 
when  vessels  departing  U.S.  ports  must  meet 
those  requirements  of  Public  Law  89-777 
which  became  effective  on  2  November,  1968. 
Therefore,  certain  provisions  of  this  wonh- 
whlle  legislation  already  have  served  their 
purpose  i.e.,  the  requirement  for  disclosure 
of  safety  standards  in  advertising.  I  assure 
you  that  no  citizens  are  more  desirous  of  as- 
suring the  safety  of  the  public  during  pas- 
sage at  sea  than  are  those  who  operate  pas- 
senger services.  If  there  were  any  possibility 
that  the  proposed  amendment  would  in  any 
way  lessen  that  safety,  such  amendment 
would  not  be  proposed. 

As  a  matter  of  information  I  am  providing 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long  with  a  copy  of  this 
letter. 

Very  sincerely, 

James  J.  Reynolds,  President. 
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S.  1925 — INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  MARINE  RE- 
SOURCES AND  ENGINEERING  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966. 

Two  amendments  are  proposed,  one  to 
continue  to  June  30,  1970,  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development,  established  by  the 
act,  the  other  to  change  the  statutory 
authorization  of  funds  for  any  1  fiscal 
year  from  $1,500,000  to  $1,200,000. 

This  is  a  companion  bill  to  Hja.  8794, 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  March  12,  and  cosponsored  by 
Chairman  Lennon  and  all  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  of 
the  House  Merchsuit  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  bipartisan 
legislation  is  necessary  if  the  coordinat- 
ing mechanism  of  our  national  program 
in  marine  science  is  to  be  retained  dur- 
ing the  interim  period  between  June  30, 
1969,  and  the  development  by  the  Con- 
gress and  administration  of  a  new  over- 


all plan  for  a  national  oceanographlc 
program. 

As  we  know,  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  established 
for  limited  periods  of  time  both  the 
Council  and  a  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Resources — the 
latter  composed  of  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives, appointed  by  the  President, 
from  industry,  educational  Institutions, 
and  State  and  Federal  government. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  was 
Dr.  Julius  A.  Stratton,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  the  vice 
chairman.  Dr.  Richard  A.  Geyer,  is  head 
of  the  Department  of  Oceanography  at 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University. 

The  Commission,  for  a  period  of  2 
years,  conducted  a  comprehensive  study 
of  marine  science  activities,  applied  re- 
search programs,  ocean  engineering  and 
marine  resource  needs,  and  completed, 
on  January  9  of  this  year,  a  voluminous 
report  titled  "Our  Nation  and  the  Sea" 
which  included  more  than  120  recom- 
mendations. 

One  of  the  statutory  responsibilities  of 
the  Commission  was  to  recommend  "an 
overall  plan  for  an  adequate  national 
oceanographic  program  that  will  meet 
the  present  and  future  national  needs." 
This,  with  the  other  recommendations, 
was  submitted  by  the  Commission  to  the 
President,  via  the  Council,  but  it  was 
received  too  late  for  analysis  and  evalu- 
ation by  the  Council  during  the  previous 
administration. 

The  Commission,  in  its  report,  recom- 
mended that  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment be  continued  until  decisions 
are  reached  on  the  Commission's  pro- 
posed new  organization  plan,  which 
would  entail  merging  a  number  of  ci- 
vilian marine  activities  into  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  be  designated  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency. 

Mr,  President,  there  is  great  merit  to 
most  of  the  Commission  recommenda- 
tions. Many  of  the  advances,  programs, 
and  activities  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Na- 
tion and  its  people,  and  many  would  do 
so  whether  carried  out  under  the  exist- 
ing organizational  structure,  under  the 
proposed  NOAA,  or  under  some  other  in- 
tegrated organizational  arrangement. 

A  major  value  of  the  Commission  re- 
port, as  I  see  it,  is  that  it  looks  ahead 
in  discussing  the  great  potential  in  man's 
use  of  the  seas  and  the  marine  environ- 
ment. What  agency  or  agencies  actually 
develops  this  potential  is  of  secondary 
importance  provided  it  is  explored.  Com- 
mission members  have  advised  me  that 
approximately  one-half  of  the  recom- 
mendations could  be  implemented  with- 
out new  legislation. 

This  brings  me  to  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development.  With  the  change  in  ad- 
ministration we  have  an  entirely  new 
Council  and  one  with  a  statutory  new 
Chairman,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Council,  under  the  Marine  Re- 
sources  and   Engineering   Development 


Act,  consists  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

All  of  these  high  level  officials  head 
departments  or  agencies  with  distinct 
oceanographic  missions  or  responsibili- 
ties, or  both.  The  new  Council  is  alert  to 
its  responsibilities  under  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act.  It  already  has  held  its  first  meeting 
with  the  Vice  President  presiding  as 
Coimcil  Chairman. 

The  Vice  President,  who  comes  from  a 
coastal  State  with  wide  and  varied  in- 
terests in  the  oceans  and  marine  environ- 
ment, has  indicated  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  American  Management  As- 
sociation in  New  York  City,  that  he  wel- 
comes the  opportunity  to  serve  as  Coun- 
cil Chairman  "at  this  moment  when  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  penetrating 
present  mysteries  of  the  deep  and  tap- 
ping the  ocean's  rich  potential." 

The  Council  advises  and  assists  the 
President  in  carrying  out  the  policy  and 
objectives  of  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  which  in- 
cludes encouragement  and  maintenance 
of  a  coordinated,  comprehensive  and 
long-range  national  program  in  marine 
science  that  will  contribute  to  certain 
specific  objectives.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  extend  the  life  of  the 
Council  for  another  year,  and  it  will  also 
authorize  adequate  funding  for  the  Coun- 
cil to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

As  the  Vice  President  and  Chairman  of 
the  Council  have  stated : 

All  reports  from  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  give  the  Council  high  marks  In 
mobilizing  our  resources,  focusing  attention 
on  major  policy  Issues,  and  stimulating  Ideas 
and  action  In  all  sectors  of  the  marine  com- 
munity. 

The  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Act  provides  that  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
each  year  a  comprehensive  report  of  the 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  all 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  marine  science  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

This  is  an  excellent  provision,  one  for 
which  colleagues  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate who  participated  in  drafting  the  final 
statute  are  to  be  commended.  The  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  has  prepared 
three  annual  reports  to  the  President 
during  the  slightly  less  than  3  years  of 
its  existence,  reports  that  the  President 
has  promptly  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

These  reports  detail  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  marine  science,  describes  prog- 
ress and  budget  and,  what  is  perhaps 
most  important,  outlines  the  Govern- 
ment goals  for  achievement  in  the  near 
future  and  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  toward  reaching  them. 

The  Council  has  issued  numerous  staff 
reports  of  value  to  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, to  industry,  academic  institutions 
and  the  general  public. 


The  Council,  in  keeping  with  the  act, 
h£is  solicited  the  views  of  non-Federal 
organizations  and  individuals  with  capa- 
bilities in  marine  science,  and  has  reaped 
great  benefit  from  these  expressions. 

On  technicfil  and  highly  specialized 
subjects  the  Council  has  awarded  con- 
tracts to  industries,  research  organiza- 
tions and  institutes  of  experts  who  have 
made  detailed  studies  of  distinctive 
oceanographic  problems. 

These  contracts  have  not  been  in  large 
amounts;  in  fact,  the  largest,  to  a  major 
industrial  concern,  has  been  in  the 
amount  of  $89,373  for  a  systems  analysis 
of  specified  trawler  operations.  Contracts 
in  lesser  amounts  have  been  made  to  in- 
dustry for  studies  of  the  potential  of 
spacecraft  oceanography,  management 
of  marine  data  systems,  nonmilltary 
needs  for  underwater  technology,  and 
multiple  use  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Six  contracts  have  been  for  sums  under 
$7,500;  the  median  has  approximated 
$30,000. 

Twenty-four  contracts  have  been 
awarded  by  the  Council  since  its  creation 
in  June  1966.  Fifteen  have  been  com- 
pleted and  published  and  are  available 
from  the  Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Sci- 
entific and  Technical  Infonnation  at 
nominal  cost. 

Two,  "Gulf  of  Mexico  Research  and 
Environmental  Programs"  and  "Legal 
Aspects  of  Great  Lakes  Resources,"  are 
expected  to  be  available  during  the  com- 
ing month,  and  another,  "Multiple  Use  of 
Lakes  Erie  and  Superior,"  is  nearing 
completion. 

Any  of  my  colleagues  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  these  contracts  and  publica- 
tions will  find  them  listed  on  page  195 
of  the  third  Council  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  On  the  preceding 
page  are  listed  the  Council's  own  reports. 

As  the  President?  stated  not  long  before 
his  inauguration,  and  I  quote: 

While  much  still  needs  to  be  done,  the 
Council  has,  I  feel,  made  a  giant  first  step 
in  pulling  together  existing  information  on 
marine  sciences. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
enable  this  important  work  to  be  con- 
tinued until  at  least  June  30,  1970.  with- 
out interruption. 

Mr.  President,  some  question  has  been 
raised  about  the  ability  of  a  Council  com- 
posed of  Cabinet  members  and  depart- 
ment heads  and  a  small  and  limited  staff 
to  accomplish  all  the  duties  assigned  to 
them  in  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  of  1966. 

To  assist  it  the  Council  has  appointed 
five  committees  with  the  general  respon- 
sibility of  undertaking  studies  and  sub- 
mitting recommendations,  either  as  as- 
signed or  on  their  own  initiative,  con- 
cerning the  activities,  fields  of  marine 
science  and  technology,  which  come 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

These  are: 

Committee  on  Marine  Flesearch,  Edu- 
cation and  Facilities,  headed  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Re- 
search and  Development. 

Committee  on  Ocean  Exploration  and 
Environmental  Sciences,  headed  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  EInvironmental 
Science  Services  Administration. 

Committee  on  Food  From  the  Sea, 
headed  by  the  Deputy  Administrator  for 
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the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. I 

Committee  on  Multiple  Use  of  the 
Coaatal  Zone,  on  Iwhich  the  Council  is 
placing  greatly  increased  emphasis, 
headed  by  the  Assletant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Pish  and  WUdlife. 

Committee  on  international  Policy  in 
the  Marine  Environment,  headed  by  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

It  would  be  a  misfortune,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Council  and  its  committees 
were  to  terminate  ^helr  constructive  en- 
deavors before  a  niew  governmental  or- 
ganizational plan  for  an  adequate  na- 
tional oceanographlc  program  that  will 
meet  present  and  future  national  needs 
is  approved. 

I  therefore  urge,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  be  re- 
ferred to  &n  appropriate  committee  for 
early  consideration; 

The  PRESmmO'  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bUl.(fl.  1925 )!  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources, and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966  to  continue  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development,  and  for  other 
purixwes.  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnttson, 
for  himself  and  <^theT  Senators,  was 
received,  read  twlc^  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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3.  1931— INTRODOcmON  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FULL  FEDERAL  FI- 
NANCINO  OF  t»AYMENTS  MADE 
UNDER  THE  PUtBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
PROVISIONS  OP  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY ACT        I 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mt.  President,  In  out- 
lawing mlntmnm  re$idency  requirements 
for  potential  welfare  recipients,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  once  again  blatantly 
exercised  its  self- induced  disposition  to 
meddle  and  muddle,  and  in  so  doing  has 
prepared  a  new  financial  load  for  Cali- 
fornia's already  overjburdened  taxpayers. 

We  Callfomians  ^re  tired  of  having 
our  State  used  as  ai  test  laboratory  for 
sociological  experiments. 

We  are  fed  up  wjth  being  treated  as 
gtiinea  pigs 

I  say  this  becausej  we  have  borne  the 
burden  of  many  of  I  the  Court's  far-out 
decisions  and  today  I  feel  that  my  senti- 
ments might  well  hje  shared  by  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  other  States 
and  the  District  of  Qolumbia  which  also 
have  a  deep  Interest  !in  the  maintenance 
of  residency  restrictions. 

For  the  moment,  Ijowever.  I  shall  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  the  possible  effects  of 
this  recent  ruling  on  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  to  ^ticipate  what  is  to 
come,  we  have  only  tt)  look  at  the  record 
since  last  April,  whe^  my  State  was  en- 
joined by  a  Federal  cburt  order  from  en- 
forcing residency  requirements  which 
had  been  in  effect  fori  30  years  and  which 
had  received  congreissional  approval. 

During  this  period,j3.000  to  4,000  addi- 
tional persons  have  l»een  added  to  Cali- 
fornia's welfare  rolla  every  month. 

The  estimated  cost  for  this  fiscal  year 
is  $26  million.  For  ^ext  year  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  $35  million.  It  is  not  that 
we  are  inhospitable-4we  just  cannot  af- 
ford It.  Remember  tl^  once  challenging 
exhortation,  "Oo  Wesjt,  Yoiing  Man"? 

\ 


Well,  Mr.  President,  now  that  advice 
seems  to  be  the  guiding  rule  of  many 
welfare  seekers,  but  the  opportimlties 
they  envision  are  not  in  our  farmlands, 
ranches,  mines,  businesses,  and  indus- 
trial plants,  but  rather  in  an  instant  wel- 
fare program  which  has  helped  make 
Califomlans  the  second  highest  taxed 
citizens  on  a  per  capita  basis  in  the 
United  States. 

Sure — go  west,  young  inan. 

The  Supreme  Court  might  as  well  hang 
that  sign  on  the  front  of  the  welfare  of- 
fices of  every  State  with  benefits  lower 
than  the  ones  in  mine.  This  was  pointed 
out  most  effectively  by  Spencer  Williams, 
the  secretary  of  California's  Human  Re- 
lations Agency,  when  he  said: 

By  Its  decision,  the  Coiirt  encourages  wel- 
fare recipients  to  shop  for  the  best  deal.  Al- 
ready there  are  Indications  that  persons  are 
moving  to  California  solely  to  obtain  higher 
welfare  payments. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act,  so  as  not  to  financially  pen- 
alize those  States  which  have  utilized 
reasonable  residence  requirements  as  a 
determinant  of  eligibility  for  welfare  as- 
sistance. 

As  of  May  24, 1968,  42  States  had  dura- 
tional residence  restrictions  on  old-age 
assistance  i>ayments.  Thirty-eight  had 
them  with  regard  to  aid  to  the  blind. 
Forty-one  did  not  permit  payments  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
without  regard  to  residence  and  39  had  a 
requirement  of  this  kind  for  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  illustrating  the  provi- 
sions of  the  various  States  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  residency  as  an  eligibility  factor 
in  payments  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


six  months  Immediately  preceding  appli- 
cation, 0  States. 

One  year  Immediately  preceding  appllca- 
Uon,  28  States:  Alaska."  Alabama,  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia,  Georgia.  Idaho,'  Illinois,*  Indi- 
ana,' Maryland,'  Michigan,'  Minnesota,*  • 
Nebraska,'  New  Hampshire,-  New  Jersey," » 
Ohio,  Oregon,'  North  Dakota,*  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,! »  South  Dakota,*  •  South  Caro- 
lina,' New  Mexico,' '  Tennessee,  Utah,'  Texas, 
Virginia.  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,"' 
Wyoming. 

More  than  1  year  but  different  from  word- 
ing In  Federal  act,  2  States:  Louisiana ' »  (3  oX 
9),  Nevada'  (2  of  9). 

Identical  or  similar  wording  of  Federal 
act,  9  States:  Arizona,'  Arkansas,"  Okla- 
homa,' Colorado,'  Florida,'  Iowa,"  Kansas,' 
Missouri,  Montana.^ 

RESffiBNCK  AS  AN   ELIOIBILrrT  rACTOR  IN   AID  TO 
THE    PERMANENTLT    AND    TOTALLY    DISABLED 

Federal  requirement:   (Same  as  above.) 
No    durational    residence    requirement.    9 
States :     Connecticut.'  ^     Hawaii,*    Delaware, 
Kentucky,'    Maine,'*  New   York,»   Rhode   Is- 
land,' Vermont,'  South  Carolina. 

One  year  Immediately  preceding  applica- 
tion, 33  States:  Alaska,^  Alabama,  Colorado, 
District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,' 
Iowa,'"  Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Michigan,' 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana 
Nebraska,'  New  Hampshire,-'  New  Jersey," 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,'  Ohio.  New 
Mexico.'  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,"  South 
Dakota,"  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  Utah,' 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

More  than  1  year  but  different  from  word- 
ing m  Federal  act,  3  States:  California '  (3  of 
9) ,  Indiana  (3  of  9) ,  Louisiana  '  •  (3  of  9) . 

Identical  or  similar  to  wording  of  Federal 
act,  5  States:  Arizona,  Arkansas,'  Florida, 
Kansas,"  Oklahoma. 


RESIDKNCX     AS    AS     KLIGIBILnT     FACTOR     m 
OLD-AGE    ASSISTANCE 

Federal  requirement:  The  State  plan  may 
not  Include  any  residence  requirement  more 
restrictive  than  the  maximums  In  the  act  for 
Old- Age  Assistance:  5  years  In  the  last  9 
years  and  1  year  Immediately  preceding  ap- 
plication. 

No  durational  residence  requirement,  8 
States:  Connecticut,'-'  Hawaii,'  Kentucky,' 
Maine,'  -  New  York,'  Delaware,'  Rhode  Is- 
land,' Vermont.' 

One-year  Immediately  preceding  applica- 
tion, 27  States:  Alaska,^  Alabama,  OeorgU, 
Idaho.2  nunols,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,' 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,'  Mis- 
sissippi, New  Jersey,' '  New  Mexico,'  Oregon, 
Nebraska,'  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania.' « 
South  Carolina,  North  Ekakota,'  South  Dako- 
ta,' Tennessee.  Texas,  Utah.'  West  Virginia 
Wisconsin.'  Wyoming,  Virginia. 

More  than  1  year  but  different  from  word- 
ing of  Federal  act,  3  States:  Indiana  (3  of  9) 
Ohio  (3  of  9) ,  Louisiana  (3  of  9) .« 

Identical  or  similar  to  wording  of  Federal 
act,  13  States:  Arizona,  Arkansas,'  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,'  District  of  Columbia.  Florida, 
Kansas,'  Iowa,'  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada! 
Oklahoma,  Washington. 

RZSroENCE     AS     AN     KLIGIBILITT     FACTOR     IN     AID 
TO    THE    BLIND 

Federal  requirement:  (Same  as  above.) 
No  durational  residence  requirement,  12 
States:  California,'  Connecticut,"  Delaware, 
Hawaii,'  Kentucky,'  Maine,'  •  Massachusetts," 
Mississippi,'  New  York,'  Rhode  Island,^  Ver- 
mont,' Washington.' 


RESIDENCE  AS   AN   ELIGIBILITY   FACTOR   IN   AID   TO 
FAMILIES    WITH    DEPENDENT    CHILDREN 

Federal  requirement:  The  State  plan  may 
not  include  any  residence  requirement  more 
restrictive  than  the  maximums  in  the  act 
for  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children : 
1  year  immediately  preceding  the  applica- 
tion or  bom  within  1  year  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  application  if  parent  or  other 
relaUve  with  whom  the  child  is  living  has  re- 
sided in  the  State  for  1  year  immediately 
preceding  the  birth  of  the  child. 

No  durational  residence  requirement.  11 
States:  Alaska,  Connecticut,'' »  Georgia, 
Hawaii,' '  Kentucky,'  Maine,' '  New  Jersey,' 
New  York."  Delaware,  Rhode  Island,"  Ver- 
mont.' ■ 

Identical  or  similar  to  wording  of  Federal 
act,  40  States:  Alabama.'  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
California,' «  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,' 
Florida,"  Idaho."'  Illinois,'  Indiana,"  Iowa, 
Kansas,"  s  Louisiana,'  Maryland.'  Massa- 
chusetts,' Michigan,"  Minnesota,'  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,'  Nebraska,  Nevada."*  New 
Hampshire,:  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota." 
New  Mexico,"  Ohio,  Oklahoma,'  Oregon,' 
Pennsylvania,' ' '  South  Carolina,  South  Da- 
kota," Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington," West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,'  Wyo- 
ming,' Utah.' 

FOOTNOTES 

"  Must  be  living  in  state  at  time  of  appll- 
caOon.  Washington— "Must  be  resident  of 
State." 

» Reciprocal  agreements  may  be  made  with 
other  States  to  waive  or  alter  requirement 
for  non-resident  applicant  who  U  otherwise 
eligible. 

'  Special  provisions  reducing  requirement" 
for  blind  children. 

« For  non-resident  applicant  who  is  other- 
wise eligible,  residence  requirement  Is  based 
upon  the  corresponding  provision  of  the 
State  in  which  appUcant  has  residence. 

» Special  provision  to  reduce  or  waive  resi- 
dence requirement  when  blindness  devel- 
oped while  appUcant  was  a  resident  of  the 
State  (21  States). 
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'  Or  has  been  previously  domiciled  in  State 
for  5  years  or  more. 

'  These  States  have  special  modifications; 
refer  to  published  document. 

'  3  years  during  the  6  years  lmme<llately 
preceding  application  and  last  1  year  contin- 
uously may  be  substituted. 

'  In  severe  hardship  cases,  2  of  the  3  re- 
quired years  may  be  waived  for  former  long- 
time residents  of  the  State. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Comt's  decision  yesterday,  how- 
ever, declared  unconstitutional  various 
State  statutes  requiring  a  period  of  resi- 
dence within  the  State  before  a  person 
becomes  eligible  for  public  assistance  un- 
der titles  I,  rv,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Seciulty  Act.  The  enforcement  of 
these  decisions  and  their  application  to 
all  States  will  impose  an  unreasonable 
financial  burden  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments at  a  time  when  they  can  ill 
afford  such  an  additional  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  feel  that  If 
the  Federal  Government  wants  to  im- 
pose its  will  on  the  States  in  this  fashion. 
It  is  incumbent  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  bear  the  cost  of  the  additional 
payments  which  will  have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  consequently,  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  at  this  time  to  in- 
sure that  the  Federal  Qovmment  pays 
the  entire  cost  of  assistance  to  those  who 
would  be  ineligible  solely  by  reason  of  a 
residency  requirement  if  it  were  per- 
mitted to  stand  as  a  criterion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  1931)  to  provide  full  Fed- 
eral financing  of  iiayments  made  under 
the  public  assistance  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  recipients  who  do 
not  meet  the  duration-of-residence  re- 
quirements of  the  applicable  State  plan, 
where  such  payments  must  nonetheless 
be  made  because  of  court  determinations 
that  such  requirements  are  unconstitu- 
tional, introduced  by  Mr.  Murphy,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  1933— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  FEDERAL  RAIL- 
ROAD SAFETY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
providing  for  comprehensive  Federal 
railroad  safety  measures.  I  hope  the  pres- 
ent Congress  will  enact  a  strong  railroad 
safety  law.  The  time  for  such  action  is 
long  past  due.  Broad  Federal  safety  laws 
have  been  on  the  books  for  years  cover- 
ing airline  safety  and  the  safety  of  most 
Intercity  truckers  and  bus  lines.  Nothing 
comparable  exists  in  the  area  of  railroad 
safety.  The  bill  I  introduce  today  will 
give  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  the 
same  broad  kind  of  authority  over  rail- 
road safety  that  is  already  lodged  in  his 
Department  over  these  other  forms  of 
transportation  safety. 

Train  accidents  have  been  stetuUly  in- 
creasing, Mr.  President,  and  so  have  the 
dtingers  flowing  from  them.  The  nimiber 
of  such  accidents  rose  from  4,149  in  1961 
to  8.027  in  1968,  an  increase  of  93  per- 
cent. Number  of  deaths  from  aU  kinds 
of  railroad  accidents  rose  from  2,127  in 
1961  to  2,359  in  1968.  This  substantially 


exceeds  the  number  of  yearly  deaths  in 
airplane  accidents. 

But  mere  statistics  from  the  past,  as 
significant  sls  they  are,  do  not  provide  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  dangerous  con- 
ditions attending  the  operation  of  the 
Nation's  railroads.  The  railroads  today 
are  transporting  extremely  flammable, 
explosive,  highly  reactive,  and  poisonous 
substances  through  the  Nation's  metro- 
politan areas  EUid  countrysides.  Often 
the  hazardous  materials  carried  are  so 
exotic  that  the  control  of  fire  and  con- 
tamination resulting  from  Ein  accident  is 
beyond  the  capability  of  local  authori- 
ties. Special  flreflghtlng  equipment  and 
procedures  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  several  kinds  of  materials  being  trans- 
ported on  a  single  train.  Biological  and 
chemical  warfare  materials  including 
deadly  nerve  gases  which  are  shipped  on 
rails  by  the  Defense  Department  are  of 
value  to  the  military  precisely  because 
they  can  maim  and  kill  and  are  difficult 
to  defend  against. 

Increased  accidents,  greater  speeds 
and  more  hazardous  shipments  provide 
a  very  lethal  combination.  With  increas- 
ing frequency  train  wrecks  threaten 
whole  commimities  with  flames,  explo- 
sives, and  contamination  by  poisonous 
chemicals. 

I  recall  one  such  wreck  In  the  little 
town  of  Dimreith,  Ind.,  on  Jsuiuary  1, 
1968.  This  happened  on  New  Year's  Day, 
a  day  of  rest  and  relaxation  for  most  of 
us,  but  not  for  the  inhabitants  of  Dun- 
reith  on  that  occasion.  A  Permsylvania 
Railroad  freight  train  derailed,  report- 
edly because  of  a  broken  rail ;  it  collided 
with  a  passing  train;  and  the  wreck 
sent  blasts,  flames  and  chemical  fumes 
into  the  town.  All  of  Dunreith's  236  resi- 
dents had  to  be  evacuated  in  the  bitter 
cold  and  were  kept  away  from  their 
homes  for  several  days  until  flres  had 
burned  out  and  lethal  gases  had  dissi- 
pated. On  returning,  some  of  them  foimd 
their  homes  burned  to  the  ground,  along 
with  a  local  liquid  fertilizer  plant  which 
had  exploded,  adding  to  the  destruction. 

More  recently,  I  am  sure  many  of  us 
read  of  the  tragic  accident  in  Crete, 
Nebr.,  last  February  18  when  a  Burling- 
ton Railroad  freight  train  derailed  and 
smashed  into  a  tank  car  filled  with  deadly 
ammonia  gas,  early  in  the  morning.  The 
ammonia  gas  spread  to  homes,  asphyxi- 
ating people  in  their  beds,  killing  eight 
and  injuring  scores  of  helpless  citizens 
of  this  Nebraska  town. 

Again,  a  derailment  on  the  Southern 
Railway  at  Laurel,  Miss.,  last  January  25 
was  followed  by  multiple  explosions  and 
fires  originating  In  14  ruptured  tank  cars 
carrying  propane  gas.  Two  persons  died, 
hundreds  were  injured,  60  homes  were 
destroyed  and  1,000  persons  had  to  be 
evacuated. 

As  these  illustrations  indicate,  recent 
accidents  have  been  confined  to  smaller 
communities.  What  would  be  the  result 
In  a  large  metropolitan  center  where  high 
population  density  would  automatically 
place  more  people,  more  businesses,  and 
more  fuel  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
accident? 

I  should  like  to  quote  here,  in  part,  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  John  H.  Reed,  a 
member  of  the  National  Transportation 


Safety  Board  and  former  Governor  of 
Maine,  In  opening  an  investigation  of  the 
derailment  at  Laurel,  Miss. : 

In  a  recent  five  week  period,  four  derail- 
ments. Including  the  one  at  Laurel,  resulted 
In  endangering  thousands  of  lives  and  hun- 
dreds of  homes  In  four  small  to'wns  across  the 
country. 

These  four  accidents  bad  one  common  de- 
nominator^ln  each  instance  each  train  was 
carrying  hazardous  cargo  Involving  highly  in- 
fianunable  or  toxic  materials  .  .  . 

It  is  obvious  that  in  rail  traiisp>ortatlon  we 
are  facing  a  new  dimension  In  accident  ex- 
posure. In  the  past  when  a  derailment  oc- 
curred, even  In  the  geographic  limits  of  a 
town,  It  did  not  create  a  holocaust  of  fire,  ex- 
plosion or  release  suffocating  chemical  fumes 
over  large  areas,  or  cause  the  mass  evacuation 
of  a  town. 

We  must  now  begin  to  develop  ways  and 
means  to  reduce  and  prevent  such  attacks  on 
our  environment,  and  on  our  lives. 

Mr.  President,  these  hsizardous  and 
dangerous  materials  must  be  transported. 
Our  economy  needs  most  of  them.  But  it 
is  crucial  that  they  be  transported  safely. 
To  achieve  this,  in  the  case  of  railroads, 
their  equipment,  their  rights  of  way  and 
their  operating  practices  must  be  safe 
and  sound.  Today,  unfortunately,  a  very 
large  prt^xjrtlon  of  the  thousands  of  train 
accidents  each  year  is  caused  by  faulty 
track  or  faulty  equipment.  Faulty  operat- 
ing practices  are  undoubtedly  respon- 
sible for  other  serious  accidents. 

What  is  the  Federal  Government  doing 
and  what  can  It  do  under  existing  law? 
The  sad  truth  is  that  Federal  laws  today 
are  grossly  inadequate  to  meet  the  need. 

Most  of  the  existing  rail  safety  statutes 
were  enacted  from  50  to  75  years  ago 
when  technology  and  the  accompanying 
hazards  were  much  different.  These  out- 
moded statutes  are  limited  to  particular 
hazards,  and  they  contain  broad  gaps. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  at 
present  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  de- 
sign, construction,  inspection,  or  main- 
tenance of  track,  roadway,  and  bridges. 
Its  authority  with  respect  to  freight  and 
passenger  cars  applies  only  to  safety  ap- 
pliances and  certain  aspects  of  the  brake 
systems.  Car  wheels  and  axles,  which  are 
major  causative  elements  in  many  ac- 
cidents, are  not  subject  to  Federal  regu- 
lation. 

Mr.  A.  Scheffer  Lang,  who  was  then  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administrator  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  on  May 
21,1968,  stated: 

Approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  accidents 
that  occur  on  the  nation's  railroads  are 
caused  by  factors  not  subject  to  any  control 
by  the  federal  agency  responsible  for  promot- 
ing railroad  safety.  To  us  this  is  a  key  factor 
in  the  month-by-month  Increase  in  train 
accidents. 

Mr.  Lang,  incidentally,  was  testifying 
in  favor  of  a  broad  Federal  rail  safety 
bill  sponsored  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately  Congress  last  year 
did  not  act  on  the  matter. 

My  bill  would  deal  with  this  urgent 
problem  by  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  broad  authority  to  issue 
rules,  regulations  and  minimum  stand- 
ards for  railroad  safety,  power  to  enforce 
such  rules  and  realistic  penalties  for  vio- 
lations. At  the  same  time  the  Secretary's 
authority  would  be  circimiscribed  in  sev- 
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eral  ways;  he  woul^  not  be  given  a  blank 
check. 

I  understand  Representative  Harley 
Staggers,  chairmafl  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, is  sponsoring  similar  legislation 
In  that  Chamber.    I 

I  am  advised  bj  the  Department  of 
Transportation  th^  Secretary  Volpe  has 
asked  railroad  majnagement  and  labor 
representatives  to  join  with  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administrator  and  representa- 
tives of  State  regulatory  commissions  in 
a  task  force  on  railroad  safety  matters. 
I  commend  the  Secretary  for  seeking  the 
aisslstance  and  guitmnce  of  those  charged 
with  the  public  inoerest,  representatives 
of  railroad  employees  and  ofBcials  of  the 
industry.  i 

I  would  urge  the  task  force  to  be  expe- 
ditious but  thoroijgh  in  examining  all 
facets  of  the  rail  safety  problem.  A  con- 
certed effort  by  tne  task  force  would 
doubtless  be  valuaple  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  Congress  as  we  seek  to  meet 
this  safetyproblem, 

I  trust  tITat  both  Senate  and  House  can 
move  forward  promptly  on  this  life-and- 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  eye 


opening  account.  I 
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ed in  the  Record  a ;  this  point. 


The  PRESIDEN'^ 
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and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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standards  relating  to  the  qualifications  of 
employees. 

STATE    REGULATIONS 

Sec.  3.  No  existing  State  law  or  regulation 
affecting  safety  of  common  carriers  shall  be 
superseded,  nullified,  or  preempted  by  any 
action  of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  unless 
the  Secretary  shall  have  promulgated  rules, 
regulations,  or  minimum  standards  covering 
the  subject  matter  of  the  State  law  or  regu- 
lation and  the  Secretary  shall  find  that  such 
rules,  regulations,  or  standards  lmp>ose  a 
standard  of  safety  equal  to  or  higher  than 
the  standard  Imposed  by  the  particular  pro- 
vision of  State  law  or  regulation. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  common  carrier  who  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  Act,  except  section 
6,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
violation.  Elach  day  of  such  violation  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 

(b)  The  clvU  penalties  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  be  compro- 
mised by  the  Secretary.  The  amount  of  any 
such  penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or 
the  amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  may 
be  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  the  common  carrier  charged. 

injunctive  reliep 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall,  upon  petition  by  the  appro- 
priate United  States  Attorney  or  the  Attorney 
General  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  have 
Jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act 
or  to  enforce  standards,  rules,  or  regulations 
established  hereunder. 

(b)  In  any  p>roceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  Act,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court,  or. 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury,  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
rule  42  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

cease  and  desist  powers 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  or  his 
duly  authorized  representative  shall  find  that 
any  facilities  or  equipment  used  or  intended 
to  be  used  by  any  common  carrier  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  as  a  common  carrier  is  not 
in  condition  for  safe  operation,  he  may  im- 
mediately issue  an  order  providing  for  the 
immediate  cessation  of  such  condition. 
Thereafter,  such  facilities  or  equipment  shall 
not  be  used  unless  found  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  duly  authorized  representative  to  be  in 
condition  for  safe  operation. 

(b)  Any  common  carrier  who  violates  an 
order  of  the  Secretary  to  cease  and  desist 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for 
each  violation.  Each  day  of  such  violation 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

(c)  The  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  any  order  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  section,  and  any  person 
aggrieved  by  such  order  may  obtain  review 
thereof  by  such  courts. 

general  powers 
Sec.  7.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  powers 
granted  to  him  under  section  2  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  perform  such 
acts,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  conduct- 
ing investigations,  issuing  subpenas.  taking 
depositions,  prescribing  recordkeeping  and 
reporting  requirements,  arranging  for  re- 
search, development,  testing,  evaluation  and 
training,  and  delegating  to  any  public  bodies 
or  qualified  persons  functions  respecting 
examination.  Inspecting  and  testing  of  fa- 
cilities or  equipment,  as  he  shall  deem  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of.  and  to 
exercise  and  perform  his  powers  and  duties 
under  this  Act. 


(b)  The  Secretary  may,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  grant 
such  exemptions  from  the  requirements  of 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  prescribed  un- 
der this  Act  as  he  considers  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  consistent  with  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  of  reducing  unnecessary  peril  to 
life  or  limb. 

effect   upon   the   railway    labor   act 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  in  any  way 
be  construed  or  applied  so  as  to  abridge, 
modify,  limit,  supersede,  or  repeal  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
151-188)  or  any  agreements  made  pursuant 
thereto. 

appropriation  attthorization 
Sec.   9.  There  Is  hereby  authorized   to  be 
appropriated  $ to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

SEPARABILrrT 

Sec.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
follows : 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
today  issued  a  summary  of  testimony  taken 
during  a  recent  public  hearing  as  part  of 
its  investigation  to  determine  the  probable 
cause  of  a  Southern  Railway  freight  train  de- 
railment at  Laurel.  Mississippi,  on  January 
25,  1969.  The  derailment  of  15  propane  gas 
tank  cars  touched  off  explosions  and  fire, 
fatally  injured  two  residents,  hospitalized  33 
{persons,  and  caused  widespread  property 
damage. 

Safety  Board  Member  John  H.  Reed  pre- 
sided at  the  seven-day  public  hearing,  which 
convened  March  4,  1969  in  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, and  reconvened  in  Washington,  D.C, 
March  24.  1960.  Forty  persons  testified  and  73 
exhibits  were  entered  into  the  public  record. 

Member  Reed  explained  that  the  Safety 
Board  will  issue  a  public  report  later  with  its 
formal  determination  of  the  probable  cause 
of  the  accident. 

The  Board  designated  six  parties  to  the 
investigation.  They  were:  Southern  Railway 
Company;  Gulf.  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company;  Association  of  American  Railroads; 
Allied  Chemical  Corporation;  Armco  Steel 
Corporation;  and  Railway  Labor  Executives 
Association. 

Testimony  of  the  train  and  engine  crews 
on  Southern  Railway  freight  train  No.  154,  on 
January  25,  1969,  revealed  that  the  derail- 
ment occurred  about  4:15  a.m.,  C.S.T..  and 
was  followed  Immediately  by  fire  and  ex- 
plosions. Witnesses  testified  that  for  45  to 
60  minutes  after  the  derailment  a  series  of 
explosions  propelled  pieces  of  tank  cars 
ranging  In  size  from  small  to  those  weighing 
thousands  of  pounds  for  distances  up  to 
1,500  feet. 

A  retired  minister  and  a  seventeen  year 
old  girl  died  as  a  result  of  injuries  received 
after  the  wreck,  according  to  testimony  re- 
ceived. Numerous  people  were  Injured  and. 
of  the  33  who  were  hospitalized,  17  were  still 
hospitalized  at  the  opening  of  the  hearing. 
As  a  result  of  either  fire  or  explosion,  54 
residences  were  destroyed  with  an  additional 
1,350  suffering  various  degrees  of  damage.  Two 
business  plants  were  heavily  damaged  or 
destroyed,  and  the  structures  or  equipment 
of  four  other  businesses  or  industries  were 
substantially  damaged.  Six  public  schools  and 
five  churches  were  also  damaged,  and  ap- 
proximately 100  small  business  establish- 
ments within  the  downtown  area  suffered 
plate  glass  damage.  Southern  Railway  esti- 
mates monetary  damage  to  track  and  equip- 
ment at  $334,675;  to  lading,  $45,000;  and  to- 
tal damage  in  all  categories  to  be  about  three 
million  dollars. 
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The  freight  Involved  was  Southern  Railway 
train  154,  a  northbound,  through  freight, 
which  originated  in  New  Orleans.  The  train 
left  New  Orleans  with  four  diesel-electrtc 
locomotives  pulling  113  cars,  and  picked  up 
26  tank  cars  loaded  with  propane  at  Dragon, 
Mississippi.  This  made  a  train  of  139  cars  with 
a  gross  tonnage  of  10,486  tons. 

As  near  as  can  be  determined  the  original 
derailment  occurred  while  the  train  was 
traveling  30  mph.  Marks  on  the  west  rail 
Indicated  that  the  trailing  wheel  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lead  truck  of  the  62nd  car  broke 
while  passing  over  the  GM&O  Railroad  cross- 
ing and  caused  the  original  derailment  about 
356  feet  north  of  the  crossing.  A  second  pair 
of  wheels  derailed  about  970  feet  north  of  the 
crossing  and  broke  the  lead  wheel  on  the 
east  side  of  the  front  truck.  The  derailed 
30,000-gallon  tank  car  of  propane  continued 
northward  to  a  facing  point  switch  about 
2,400  feet  north  of  the  GM&O  crossing  where 
14  additional  30,000-gallon  tank  cars  of  pro- 
pane derailed. 

During  the  height  of  the  explosions  and 
fire.  Southern  Railway  employees,  including 
an  off-duty  switchman  who  volunteered  his 
services,  removed  those  cars  not  derailed 
from  the  fire  area.  This  action  Involved  crew 
members  subjecting  themselves  to  high  heat 
and  danger  from  explosions  in  order  to  re- 
move the  remaining  cars  from  the  wreck 
area.  Included  were  additional  propane  cars 
and  a  car  of  poison  gas. 

The  Southern  Railway's  Chief  Engineer 
testified  that  the  track  through  the  derail- 
ment area  was  good  enough  for  speeds  of  40 
to  45  mph,  even  though  the  maximum  au- 
thorized speed  was  30  mph.  Neither  he  nor 
the  track  supervisor  believed  the  track  con- 
dition to  be  a  contributing  factor.  This  opin- 
ion was  a  value  Judgment  based  on  experience 
and  not  on  a  set  of  objective  standards.  There 
are  no  publicized  objective  standards  for 
track  maintenance.  He  also  testified  that  the 
track  Involved  was  relald  with  new  115- 
pound  continuous  welded  rail  on  February  4, 
1969,  followed  by  the  usual  track  mainte- 
nance operation.  This  work  had  been  pro- 
grammed for  this  date. 

Reports  of  laboratory  tests  made  on  the 
first  broken  wheel  by  the  Southern  Railway, 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  Research 
Institute,  and  Armco  Steel  Corporation  re- 
vealed rough  corrective  machining  in  the 
plate  area  surrounding  the  hub.  The  require- 
ments of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads are  not  Ep>eciflc  as  to  finish,  and  ac- 
ceptance standards  depend  upon  individual 
interpretation.  Generally,  the  wheels  are  re- 
quired to  "have  a  workmanlike  finish  and 
must  be  free  from  defects  liable  to  develop 
In  or  cause  removal  from  service."  The  ma- 
chining resulted  in  a  surface  whose  irregu- 
larities exceeded  5,000  microinches,  thus  pro- 
viding discontinuities  which  can  act  as  stress 
concentrators  or  notches  which  would  ini- 
tiate cracks  under  a  suddenly  applied  lateral 
load. 

Testimony  concerning  the  broken  wheel  re- 
vealed that  the  wheel  met  the  A.A.R.  specifi- 
cations, with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
rough  plate  machining.  It  had  a  rim  worn 
to  within  0.008  inches  of  being  condemnable 
for  a  high  fiange.  The  tread  was  worn  hollow 
permitting  a  vertical  difference  or  %2  Inch 
if  the  wheel  were  riding  on  the  outer  edge 
as  opposed  to  its  riding  close  to  the  gage  of 
the  rail. 

Testimony  Indicates  that  the  brittle  frac- 
ture of  the  wheel  originated  in  the  plate 
near  the  hub,  probably  as  a  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  factors.  These  factors  were  the 
presence  of  the  rough  machining,  the  hollow 
worn  tread,  the  strength  of  the  steel  at  the 
prevailing  temperature,  and  lateral  stresses 
from  impacts  of  normal  irregularities  in 
track. 

Testimony  of  tank  car  experts  represent- 
ing the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
Committee  on  Tank  Cars  covered  the  history, 
construction,   and  service   of  the  so-called 


"Jumbo"  tank  car  for  transportation  of 
liquefied  petroleum  gas.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion at  this  point  that  any  of  the  tank  cars 
involved  failed  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
DOT  or  AAR.  In  spite  of  this,  14  of  the  15 
tank  cars  subjected  to  the  derailment  con- 
ditions were  punctured,  ruptured,  or  ex- 
ploded. 

There  was  sufficient  testimony  by  expert 
witnesses  to  raise  questions  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  design  of  the  "Jumbo"  tank 
car  without  a  continuous  center  sill,  the 
safety  relief  valves,  and  the  proper  handling 
of  loaded  tank  cars  subjected  to  high  heat. 

Eyewitnesses  from  the  Laurel  area  de- 
scrit>ed  the  fear  and  confusion  which  ac- 
companied the  explosions  and  fire.  One 
woman  who  lived  within  800  feet  of  the  scene 
described  how  she  was  awakened  by  explo- 
sions and  then  knocked  down  by  concussion 
while  fieelng  with  her  young  children.  She 
also  described  seeing  a  large  piece  of  tank 
car  hurtling  through  the  air  at  a  point  de- 
termined to  be  more  than  1,000  feet  from 
the  wreck.  Other  witnesses  confirmed  this 
phenomenon. 

The  Chiefs  of  the  Police  and  Fire  De- 
partments of  Laurel  described  the  functions 
of  their  groups  in  the  post  crash  procedures. 
They  also  related  how  numerous  agencies 
and  organizations  rendered  aid.  These  orga- 
nizations included  Fire  and  Police  Depart- 
ments from  neighboring  communities,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army,  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  many  churches  and  other 
groups. 

Two  tank  cars  did  not  explode.  One  was 
burning  at  a  puncture;  the  other  was  burn- 
ing around  the  dome  and  its  safety  relief 
valve  was  venting  periodically.  To  relieve  the 
unsafe  condition  presented  by  this  situa- 
tion and  to  expedite  the  cleanup  operation, 
the  two  tanks  were  vented  by  blowing  holes 
in  their  shells  by  the  use  of  shaped  charges 
applied  by  Army  personnel.  The  results  were 
successful;  however,  there  was  considerable 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  this  is  not  a 
procedure  that  can  always  be  depended  upon 
to  give  satisfactory  results  from  a  safety 
standpoint. 

Several  witnesses  indicated  that  the  fact 
that  a  catastrophe  such  as  this  could  occur 
with  equipment  which  apparently  met  both 
Federal  and  AAR  regulations,  required  a  new 
look  at  the  regulations. 

Tests  of  safety  relief  valves  from  the  tank 
cars  involved  in  the  wreck  have  not  been 
completed;  however,  the  results  of  these  tests 
will  become  a  part  of  the  public  docket  when 
available.  There  are  numerous  steel  sam- 
ples from  the  tank  cars  which  will  be 
analyzed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  AAR's 
Committee  on  Tank  Cars.  The  results  of 
these  tests  also  will  be  made  available. 


S.  1937— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
YOUTH   POWER  ACT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
belief  that  the  talents  and  energies  of 
young  people  should  be  more  effectively 
devoted  to  voluntary  service  and  learn- 
ing opportunities  to  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Nation,  I  ofifer  for  introduction  to- 
day a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Youth 
Service  Foundation  and  a  National 
Youth  Service  Council.  It  is  designated 
the  "Youth  Power  Act  of  1969."  Senator 
Mathias,  Senator  Percy,  and  Senator 
Sax  BE  join  in  the  cosponsorship  of  this 
legislation. 

Within  the  last  half  century,  the  po- 
tential role  that  youth  might  play  In  our 
society  has  grown  tremendously.  We  have 
changed  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  so- 
ciety. Better  medicine  and  health  have 
added  to  vigor  and  ability  of  young  peo- 
ple to  act  upon  their  concerns.  Available 
leisure   time   has   been  increased.   The 


ideal  of  universal  education  has  come 
closer  to  realization.  The  world  of  work 
has  become  more  complex  and  more  chal- 
lenging. Yoxmg  persons  are  raising 
fundamental  questions  about  our  society 
and  are  taking  new  and  different  views 
of  the  problems  of  life  today.  They  seek 
to  become  the  movers  of  our  society 
rather  than  to  be  among  the  manipu- 
lated. 

Yet,  the  potential  role  for  youth  in  our 
society  has  not  been  nearly  realized. 
Chances  for  creative  work,  learning  and 
service  to  mankind  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increasing  abilities  and  desires 
of  our  young  citizens  for  such  opportu- 
nities. Many  millions  of  our  under-27 
citizens  live  in  poverty  while  other  mil- 
lions of  our  youth  sense  that  they  are  ir- 
relevant to  the  myriad  public  and  private 
institutions  regulating  their  lives. 

Since  the  establishment  8  years  ago  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  had  an  increasing  commitment 
to  lessen  the  gap  between  the  potential 
service  and  learning  roles  and  the  actual 
service  and  learning  roles  of  youth  in  our 
society.  Following  the  Peace  Corps  came 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America — 
VISTA— the  Teacher  Corps,  the  Job 
Corps,  and  National  Youth  Corps.  The 
attention  given  to  youth  problems  at  the 
national  level  has  increased  the  aware- 
ness of  the  need  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems in  the  commimities  in  all  parts  of 
our  land. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  private 
voluntary  organizations  have  also  been 
active  in  providing  experiences  of  both 
service  and  learning  for  our  youth. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today  is  to  supplement  and 
increase,  not  to  replace,  the  service  and 
learning  opportunities  currently  avail- 
able to  our  young  people.  The  goal  is  to 
provide  enough  opportunities  so  that  no 
young  person  is  denied  a  chance  to  serve 
and  to  learn. 

The  extent  of  the  broad  effort  required 
is  well  described  in  the  following  state- 
ment of  Donald  J.  Eberly  in  the  "Direc- 
tory of  Service  Organizations,"  National 
Service  Secretariat,  Washington,  D.C. 
1968: 

We  must  ask  our  young  people  to  engage 
themselves  fully  with  the  war  on  poverty, 
on  disease,  on  Illiteracy,  on  pollution.  We 
must  make  it  possible  lor  every  American 
youth  who  wants  to  serve  his  fellow  man  to 
do  so.  Black  or  white,  rich  or  poor,  from 
north  or  south,  east  or  west,  from  slum  or 
suburb,  village  or  farm,  from  the  school,  the 
college  or  university,  our  young  people  are 
needed. 

They  are  needed  in  our  schools  as  tutors 
for  young  children.  They  are  needed  in  our 
hospitals  and  clinics  to  assist  doctors  and 
nurses. 

They  are  needed  in  our  courts  to  work  with 
youth  who  have  started  off  on  the  wrong 
foot.  They  are  needed  as  friends  by  old  folks 
living  alone,  by  the  mentally  retarded  and 
the  mentally  ill.  They  are  needed  in  our  for- 
ests and  open  lands,  to  protect  and  conserve 
them.  They  are  needed  to  respond  to  natural 
disasters,  at  home  and  overseas.  They  are 
needed  to  build  new  towns  where  there  will 
be  no  discrimination,  no  illiteracy,  no  polltt- 
tion,  but  opportunities  for  all  to  move  with 
confidence  into  the  21st  century. 

Already  the  organizations  exist  to  make 
this  program  possible.  We  shall  ask  the  na- 
tion's schools,  hospitals,  churches,  labor 
unions,  businesses  and  industries,  civic  or- 
ganizations,   governmental    departments    at 
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the  local,  state,  regional  and  federal  levela 
to  provide  opportunlUee  for  young  people 
to  serve.  j  ^  ^ 

We  Bhall  ask  private  clUaena,  foundatlona, 
profit-making  oflganlzatlona  and,  aa  neces- 
sary. Congreas.  for  funds  to  provide  the  year- 
ly siitwlstence  tl»at  wlU  be  needed  to  feed, 
house,  transport  and  give  a  living  aUowance 
to  each  young  person  In  service. 

We  shall  ask  oMr  colleges  and  universities, 
labor  unions  and  Industries  to  organize  train- 
ing and  Information  programs  so  that  each 
young  person  wlil  be  able  to  find  the  chal- 
lenge he  wants  at»d  will  be  able  to  meet  that 
challenge. 

As  stated  In  the  acts  declaration  of 
purpose,  young  people  at  all  educational 
levels  from  hlgtt  school  dropouts  through 
graduate  studetts  can  and  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  Increased  service  and  learn- 
ing opportunlti^.  A  huge  number  of  do- 
mestic tasks  reiiain  unmet  which  simul- 
taneously provides  a  unique  opportunity 
for  young  people  to  serve  and  learn. 
Future  manpower  requirements  for  in- 
creased skills  in  the  fields  of  education, 
health_,  conservBtion.  welfare',  job  train- 
ing, and  goveffnmental  affairs  are  in- 
creasingly difa<}ult  to  fulfill,  and  can  be 
alleviated  by  a  j  coordinated  effort  to  in- 
crease service  and  learning  opportunities 
for  young  people.  The  experience  young 
people  acquire  |  in  service  and  learning 
projects  will  sefve  to  Increase  manpower 
skills  and  to  btrengthen  their  under- 
standing of  thei  world  in  which  they  live. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  strengthen, 
supplement,  and  coordinate  programs 
and  activities  oontributing  to  these  pol- 
icy objectives.  . 

NATIONAI.   TOfTTH    SKKVICS   FOUNDATION 

The  bill  establishes  a  National  Youth 
Service  Foundation  to  be  operated  by  a 
21-member  Bo»rd  of  Trustees,  15  of  its 
members  to  be,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  ind  the  following  to  be  ex 
ofiBcio  member*:  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps;  Director  of  the  Tesu:her  Corps; 
Assistant  Direcftor  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  Aiierlca;  Director  of  the 
Neighborhood  youth  Corps;  Director  of 
the  Job  Corps;!  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Youth|  Service  Foundation. 

and  Deputy  Director  of 
are  to  be  appointed  by 
■  and  with  the  advice  and 
^».o%,^w  w*  .....  3enate. 
The  National  Youth  Service  Founda- 
tion is  authori^d  to  make  grants  to  or 
contract  with  jpublic  and  private  non- 
profit agenciek  for  recruitment  and 
training  of  17-f  to  27-year-olds,  for  pe- 
riods up  to  2  jilears  for.  and  to  conduct, 
youth  service  and  learning  programs  as 
defined  in  the  act:  agree  to  furnish  17-  to 
27-year-olds  tq  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies!  to  carry  out  any  youth 
service  and  laming  program  or  aJiy 
other  program  approved  by  the  Foimda- 
tion;  recruit  and  train  17-  to  27-year-olds 
for.  and  to  conduct,  youth  service  and 
learning  programs:  provide  technical 
assistance  to  aijy  public  and  private  non- 
profit agency  r)eceiving  assistance  under 
the  act;  and  develop  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  greater  participation 
by  State  and  Ipcal  agencies  and  by  pri- 
vate agencies  $nd  organizations  in  pro- 
grams offering  greater  opportunities  for 


The  Director 
the  Foundatioi 
the  President, 
consent  of  the 


youth  participation  in  projects  for  com- 
munity betterment. 

No  payment  may  be  made  under  the 
act  in  excess  of  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  program.  Not  more  than  12  Vi  per- 
cent of  the  f imds  provided  for  grants  and 
contracts  shall  be  made  available  within 
any  one  State. 

The  Foundation  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  Congerss  an  emnual  re- 
port of  Its  operations  and  its  recom- 
mendations. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  Advisory 
Council  to  the  Board.  The  President 
would  appoint  the  24  members  of  the 
Coimcil — at  least  eight  of  whom  will  be 
under  27  years  of  age — to  advise  the 
Board  on  broad  policy  matters. 

NATIONAL    YOUTH    SERVICK    COUNCIL 

The  second  major  provision  of  the  bill 
establishes  a  National  Youth  Service 
Council  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  who  would  be  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  In  addition  to  the  President,  the 
Council  would  be  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  Director  of  the 
Teacher  Corps,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity for  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America,  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Service  Foundation. 

The  functions  of  the  Council  will  be 
to  advise  and  assist  the  President  as  to 
youth  service  and  learning  programs 
conducted  or  assisted  by  the  Federal 
Government;  to  assure  effective  program 
planning  for  smnmer  and  other  related 
youth  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; coordinate  youth  programs  and 
activities  of  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government;  encourage  the  adoption  by 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  common  procedures  and 
simplified  application  forms  for  recruit- 
ment and  transfer  into  youth  service  and 
learning  programs  conducted  or  assisted 
by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, particularly  with  respect  to  the 
Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America,  the  Teacher  Corps,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  the  National  Youth  Service 
Foimdatlon;  encourage  each  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  administering 
a  youth  service  and  learning  program  to 
coordinate  at  the  local  level  recruiting 
and  informational  activities;  encourage 
development  of  cooperative  programs 
among  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment administering  or  conducting  youth 
service  and  learning  programs  so  as  to 
more  effectively  meet  the  unmet  com- 
munity needs  and  services;  encourage 
State  and  local  agencies  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  to  provide 
service  smd  learning  opportunities  for 
youths;  resolve  differences  between 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  re^aect  to  youth  service  and  learn- 
ing programs;  and  report  to  Congress  at 
least  once  each  year  on  the  actlvitlea  of 
the  Council. 


The  Coimcil  may  employ  a  staff  to  be 
headed  by  an  executive  director. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  fimctlons  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Op- 
portunity and  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Board  on  Youth  Opportunity  established 
pursuant  to  Executive  order,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Youth  Service 
Council. 

YOUTH   SnVICX   AND   LXARNINO   PBOORAM 

References  are  made  throughout  the 
bill  to  youth  service  and  learning  pro- 
grams. Such  a  program  is  one  primarily 
designed  to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  persons,  Improve  health  and 
welfare  of  persons,  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment, conservation,  or  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources  or  recreational 
areas,  strengthen  library  services,  and 
Improve  community  services. 

AUTHORIZATIONS   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  National  Youth  Service  Council 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2  million  for 
any  fiscal  year.  This  is  somewhat  more 
than  the  $1.75  million  recommended  for 
the  operation  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Youth  Opportunity  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  As  noted  above,  the  functions  of 
the  President's  Coimcil  on  Youth  Op- 
portunity would  be  transferred,  under 
the  bill  to  the  National  Youth  Service 
Council. 

Authorizations  for  the  National  Youth 
Service  Foundation  are  divided  Into: 
First,  those  for  grant  and  contract 
awards;  and,  second,  those  for  the  ac- 
tivities carried  on  directly  by  the  Foun- 
dation. In  the  first  category,  authoriza- 
tions are  provided  of  $75  millon  for  the 
first  fiscal  year;  $300  million  for  the 
second  fiscal  year;  and  $600  million  for 
the  third  fiscal  year.  The  second  category 
provides  for  authorizations  of  $75  mil- 
lion for  the  first  fiscal  year;  $200  million 
for  the  second  fiscal  year;  and  $300  mil- 
lion for  the  third  fiscal  year. 

POSITIVE   OBJECnVK 

I  wish  to  stress  the  positive  objective 
of  the  bill.  We  are  passing  through  a 
time  when  the  temptation  is  great  to 
adopt  measures  designed  to  repress  the 
energies  of  young  people  in  the  cities 
and  on  the  campuses.  But  we  have  to 
recognize  that  energy  per  se  is  neither 
moral  nor  immoral.  It  is  amor£d.  It  can 
be  used  to  shape  a  sword  or  a  plowshare. 
By  providing  constructive  ways  for  all 
young  people  to  use  their  energies  and 
talents,  they  will  have  a  chance  for  a 
better  life  and  a  chance  to  relate  to  and 
serve  their  society — as  well  as  to  help 
peacefully  improve  it  where  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1937)  to  supplement  and 
strengthen  voluntary  youth  service  and 
learning  opportunities  supported  or  of- 
fered by  the  Federal  Government  by  es- 
tablishing a  National  Youth  Service 
Council  and  a  National  Youth  Service 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hatfield   (for  himself 
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and  other  Senators),  was  received,  reeid 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

3.  1B37 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— GBNHRAl,  PROVISIONS 

SHORT  TITLE 

SscnoN  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Touth  Power  Act  of  19e»". 

DBCLARATION    Or    PURPOSE 

Seo.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
the  talents  and  energies  of  young  people 
should  be  more  effectively  devoted  to  volun- 
tary service  and  learning  oppwrtunltlee  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  nation. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  young  peo- 
ple at  all  educational  levels  from  high  school 
dropouts  through  graduate  students  can 
and  will  take  advantage  of  Increased  service 
and  learning  opportunities;  that  a  huge 
number  of  domestic  tasks  remain  unmet 
which  simultaneously  provides  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  young  people  to  serve  and 
learn;  that  future  manpower  requirements 
for  Increased  skills  In  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, health,  conservation,  welfare,  job  train- 
ing, and  governmental  affairs  aire  Increasingly 
difficult  to  fulfill,  and  can  be  alleviated  by 
a  coordinated  effort  to  Increase  service  and 
learning  opportunities  for  yoimg  people;  and 
that  the  experience  young  people  acquire  In 
service  and  learning  projects  will  serve  to 
Increase  manp>ower  skills  and  to  strengthen 
their  understanding  of  the  world  In  which 
they  live. 

(c)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  there- 
fore, to  strengthen,  supplement,  and  coor- 
dinate programs  and  activities  contributing 
to  the  policy  contained  In  this  section. 

DEmrmoNB 

Sec.   103.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
(1)  "Youth  service  and  learning  program" 
means  a  program  primarily  designed  to — 

(A)  Improve  the  educational  opportunities 
of  persons  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  any 
such  program.  Including  projects  for  counsel- 
ing, custodial  services,  library  assistance, 
tutorial  work,  teaching  assistance,  and  main- 
tenance of  educational  equipment; 

(B)  Improve  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
persons  In  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  such 
program,  Including  projects  for  clinical  or 
clerical  assistance  in  nonprofit  private  or 
public  hospitals  or  public  health  centers  or 
other  related  facilities;  health  surveys.  In- 
creasing sanitation  services,  Improving  air 
and  water  pollution  control  services,  and  In- 
creasing services  to  the  handicapped; 

(C)  contribute  to  the  development,  con- 
servation, or  management  of  natural  re- 
sources or  recreational  areas  In  the  area  to 
be  served  by  any  such  program.  Including 
projects  for  historical  site  restoration,  camp 
site  building  and  maintenance,  trail  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  protecting  and 
maintaining  forests,  animal  care  and  game 
services,  grounds  keeping  and  landscaping, 
soil  surveys  and  water  shed  improvements; 

(D)  strengthen  library  services  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  any  such  program.  Including 
projects  for  Increased  staffing  of  bookmobiles, 
reading  and  recording  services  for  the  blind 
and  young  children,  cataloguing,  shelving 
and  repairing  books,  and  preparing  exhibits; 
or 

(E)  improve  community  services  available 
to  persons  In  the  area  to  be  served  by  any 
such  program,  including  projects  for  In- 
creased day  camp  and  child  care  services, 
assistance  for  museum  professional  person- 
nel, playgroimd  maintenance  and  operation, 
and  assisting  probationers  and  the  disad- 
vantaged,  particularly    helping   unemployed 


youths  locate  services  available  to  improve 
their  skills  and  employablllty 

and  is  conducted  or  is  to  be  conducted  sub- 
stantially for  participation  by  persons  who 
have  attained  17  years  of  age  but  not  27  years 
of  age.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
"youth  service  and  learning  program"  in- 
cludes any  program  designed  to  increase  the 
skills  and  employablllty  of  youths. 

(2)  "Private  nonprofit  agency"  means  any 
agency  owned  or  operated  by  one  or  more 
corporations,  organizations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual. 

(3)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  and  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

TITLE  n — COGRDINATIGN  OP  YOUTH 
SERVICE  AND  LEARNING  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    NATIONAL    YOUTH 
SERVICE  COUNCIL 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  executive  office  of  the  President  the 
National  Youth  Service  Council  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Council")  which  shall  be 
composed  of — 

(1)  the  President,  who  shall  be  Chairman 
of  the  Council: 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(7)  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; 

(8)  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 

(9)  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps; 

(10)  the   Director  of   the  Teacher   Corps; 

(11)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Oppwrtunlty; 

(12)  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  for  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America;  and 

(13)  the  Director  of  the  National  Youth 
Service  Fovindatlon. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Council  from  a 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  designate  another  officer  of  his 
department  or  agency  to  serve  on  the  Coun- 
cil as  his  alternate  In  bis  unavoidable 
absence. 

(c)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  preside  over  meetings  of  the  Council 
during  the  absence,  disability,  or  unavail- 
ability of  the  Chairman. 

(d)  Whenever  any  matter  Is  considered  by 
the  Council  relating  to  the  Interests  of  a 
Federal  agency  not  represented  on  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Chairman  shall  Invite  the  head  of 
any  such  agency  to  participate  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Council.  The  authority  contained 
in  this  subsection  may  be  exercised  by  the 
Chairman  In  any  case  in  which  the  agency 
concerned  Is  In  a-  Federal  department  the 
head  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  Council. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  202.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Council  to — 

(1)  advise  and  assist  the  President  as  he 
may  request  with  respect  to  youth  service 
and  learning  programs  conducted  or  assisted 
by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government; 

(2)  assure  effective  program  planning  for 
summer  and  other  related  youth  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government; 

(3)  provide  effective  procedures  for  the 
coordination  of  youth  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(4)  develop  and  encourage,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  the  adoption  by  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  of  com- 
mon procedures  and  simplified  application 
forms  for  recruitment  and  transfer  into  any 
youth  service  and  learning  program  con- 
ducted or  assisted  by  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 


eral Government,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America, 
the  Teacher  Corps,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
National  Youth  Service  Foundation; 

(6)  develop  adequate  procedures  and  en- 
oourage  each  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment administering  a  youth  service  and 
learning  program  to  coordinate  at  the  local 
level  recruiting  and  informational  activities 
so  that  the  young  people  in  any  such  locality 
may  be  aware  of  the  full  range  of  service 
and  iteming  opportunities  available; 

(6)  to  encourage  the  development  of  co- 
operative programs  among  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  administering  or  con- 
ducting youth  service  and  learning  programs 
with  particular  emphasis  on  coof>erative  pro- 
grams designed  to  more  effectively  meet  the 
unmet  community  needs  and  services; 

(7)  encourage  State  and  local  agencies  and 
private  nonprofit  and  other  private  agencies 
and  organizations  to  p>articli>ate  fully  in  ef- 
forts to  provide  service  and  learning  oppor- 
tunities for  youths; 

(8)  resolve  differences  arising  among  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect 
to  youth  service  and  learning  programs;  and 

(9)  report  to  the  Congress  at  least  once 
in  each  fiscal  year  on  the  activities  of  the 
Council  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Council  may  employ  a 
staff  to  be  headed  by  an  executive  director 
and  a  deputy  director.  The  executive  director, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Chairman,  Is 
authorized  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  staff  personnel.  Including  not  more  than 
five  persons  who  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
oompetitive  service,  and  who  may  be  com- 
pensated, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  ratee.  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such 
title,  as  he  deems  necessary;  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
individuals. 

(b)  The  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  use  the  services,  facilities,  and  in- 
formation, including  statistical  information, 
of  other  Governmental  agencies  as  well  as 
private  research  agencies.  Each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  including 
any  independent  agency,  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  to  the  Council,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman,  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Council  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish an  advisory  committee  and  may  consult 
with  such  representatives  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  other  groups,  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  as  the  Council  deems 
advisable. 

COMPENSATION  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  ptaragraph: 

"(92)  Executive  Director — National  Youth 
Service  Council." 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  mew  paragraph: 

"(128)  Deputy  Director — National  Youth 
Service  Council." 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  PRESIDENT'S  COUN- 
CIL ON   YOUTH   OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Youth  Opportunity  and 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Board  on  Youth  Op- 
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portimlty  establkhed  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  11330,  apbroved  March  6,  1967,  are 
tranBf erred  to  th^  CouqcII. 

(b)  All  personbel,  assets,  liabilities,  prop- 


erty, and  recordi 
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DIRECTOR    AND   DEPXmr    DIRECTOR 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Director  and 
a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Foundation  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
In  making  such  appointments  the  President 
Is  requested  to  give  due  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Board.  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Foundation.  The  Director 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule,  and  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  such  Schedule.  Each  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  four  years  unless  previ- 
ously removed  by  the  President.  The  Deputy 
Director  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Director,  with  the  approval  of  the  Founda- 
tion, may  prescribe,  and  be  acting  Director 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Di- 
rector or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Foundation  subject  to  its  super- 
vision and  direction,  and  shall  carry  out 
such  other  functions  as  the  Foundation  may 
delegate  to  him  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

AUTHORITY  or  THE  FOUNDATION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  authorized 


(1)  make  grants,  enter  into  contracts  or 
other  arrangements  in  any  State  with  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  including 
Junior  colleges  and  other  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  under  which  such  agencies 
will  recruit,  select,  train  and  enroll  persons 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  17  years  of  age 
but  not  27  years  of  age,  for  periods  up  to  two 
years  In  a  youth  service  and  learning  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  title; 

(2)  make  grants,  enter  Into  contracts  or 
other  arrangements  in  any  State  with  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  conduct 
youth  service  and   learning   programs; 

(3)  enter  into  arrangements  in  any  State 
to  furnish  persons  who  have  attained  17 
years  of  age  but  not  27  years  of  age  to  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  carry  out 
any  youth  service  and  learning  program  or 
any  other  program  approved  by  the  Founda- 
tion to  be  conducted  by  such  agency  or 
organization; 

(4)  to  recruit,  select,  train  and  enroll  per- 
sons who  have  attained  17  years  of  age  but 
not  27  years  of  age  for  youth  service  and 
learning  programs; 

(5)  conduct  youth  service  and  learning 
programs; 

(6)  provide  technical  assistance  to  any 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agency  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  title; 

( 7 )  develop  and  carry  out  a  program  to 
encourage  greater  participation  by  State  and 
local  agencies  and  by  private  agencies  and 
organizations  In  programs  offering  greater 
opportunities  for  youth  participation  In 
projects  for  the  betterment  of  the 
community. 

(b)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3),  (6).  and  (7)  of  this 
section,  except  upon  application  therefor 
which  is  submitted  to  the  Foundation  in 
accordance  with  regulations  and  procedures 
established  by  the  Board. 

LIMITATIONS  ON   PAYMENTS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  No  payment  may  be  made 
piu^uant  to  this  title  In  excess  of  80  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program,  project, 
activity,  or  award  for  which  the  application 
is  made.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be 
m  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  plant,  equipment,  or 
services.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
financial  assistance  under  any  provision  of 
Federal  law  other  than  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered financing  from  a  non-Federal  source. 

(b)  Not  more  than  12>/2  per  centum  of  the 
funds  provided  in  this  title  for  grants  or 


contracts  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  section  303(a)  shall  be  made 
available  within  any  one  State. 

(c)  No  compensation  or  stipend  paid  to 
any  Individual  pursuant  to  this  title  may 
exceed  $6,000  in  any  fiscal  year.  This  limita- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  medical  or  travel  ex- 
penses and  other  special  expenses  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Foundation. 

(d)  Assistance  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
not  cover  the  cost  of  any  land  acquisition, 
construction,  building  acquisitions,  or  acqui- 
sition of  major  equipment. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  any 
payment  under  this  title  for  religious  wor- 
ship or  instruction. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authority 
vested  in  it  by  other  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Foundation,  in  carryng  out  its  functions, 
is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  in  which  Its 
functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(2)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  that  it  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation;  and 
to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions; 

(3)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Foundation,  re- 
ceive (and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of. 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2))  money 
and  other  projierty  donated,  bequeathed,  or 
devised  to  the  Foundation  with  a  condition 
or  restriction.  Including  a  condition  that 
the  Foundation  use  other  funds  of  the 
Foundation  for  the  purposes  of  the  gift; 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  ijersonnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(5)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem; 

(6)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(7)  enter  Into  contracts,  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  such 
contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  iDe  entered  into  without 
pjerformance  or  other  bonds,  and  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  relating  to  competitive  blddinj?; 

(8)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other  pay- 
ments which  the  Board  deems  necessary  un- 
der this  title  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529); 

(9)  rent  office  space  in  the  District  of 
Columbia:  and 

(10)  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
tlUe. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port of  Its  operations  under  this  title,  which 
shall  Include  a  detailed  statement  of  all  pri- 
vate and  public  funds  received  and  expended 
by  it,  and  such  recommendations  as  the 
Foundation  deems  appropriate. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL   OF  YOUTH   SERVICE  AND 
LEARNING    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  There  is  established  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Youth  Service  and  Learn- 
ing Programs  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Advisory  Council)  composed  of  24  members 
api>olnted  by  the  President  from  among  indi- 
viduals who  are  widely  recognized  by  reason 
of  experience,  education,  or  scholarship  as 
specially  qualified  to  serve  on  such  Advisory 
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Council.  In  making  such  appointments  the 
President  shall  give  due  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  Board. 
At  least  8  members  appointed  to  the  Ad- 
visory Council  shall  not  have  attained  the 
age  of  27  years  on  the  date  of  appointment. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Board  on  broad  policy  matters  relating  to 
the  administration  of  this  title.  The  Advisory 
Council  shall  select  its  own  chairman  and 
vice  chairman. 

(c)  Elach  member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
who  is  appointed  from  private  life  shall  re- 
ceive $100  per  diem  (including  travel  time) 
for  each  day  during  which  he  is  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Council.  A  member  of  the 
Council  who  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  serve  without  ad- 
ditional compensation.  All  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
payments  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  section  303  (a)  of  this  title  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $75,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  $300.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  and  $600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrjrlng  out  other 
provisions  of  this  title  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $200,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and 
$300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972. 


S.  1938— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  RAILROAD  HOURS 
OP  SERVICE  ACT  OP  1907 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Burdick,  Harris,  Mac- 
NtrsoN,  McGee,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of 
safety  and  employees  and  travelers 
upon  the  Nation's  railroads  by  limiting 
the  hours  of  service  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

The  present  law  on  this  subject,  en- 
acted March  4  1907.  provides  in  general 
that  a  railroad  may  not  keep  its  em- 
ployees on  duty  for  more  than  16  hours 
in  a  24-hour  period.  My  bill  would  make 
it  unlawful  for  a  railroad  to  keep  an 
employee  on  duty  longer  than  12  hours 
in  a  24-hour  period  or  permit  him  to  go 
on  duty  v/ithout  having  had  at  least 
8  consecutive  hours  off  duty  during 
the  preceding  24-hour  period.  The  bill 
would  provide  for  certain  exceptions  in 
emergency  situations  and  it  would 
tighten  up  the  definition  of  what  is  con- 
U       sidered  time  on  duty. 

I  believe  this  measure  is  wholly  rea- 
sonable and  in  the  public  interest.  There 
have  been  many  changes  in  railroad  op- 
erations since  1907  and  they  have,  for 
the  most  part,  placed  more  strain  and 
tension  on  the  employees.  Engineers  now 
frequently  have  both  the  operation  and 
care  of  the  locomotive  units  placed  on 
them.  The  actual  speed  of  trains  has  in- 
creased in  running  over  the  road.  The 
threat  of  derailment  due  to  poor  main- 
tenance or  to  daredevil  motorists  at 
grade  crossings  hangs  over  the  train 
crew's  head  and  creates  its  own  tension. 
Daily  exposure  to  acts  of  vandalism — in- 
cluding rock  throwing,  attempts  at  train 


wrecking,  even  robbery  and  physical  vio- 
lence— makes  the  need  of  rest  more  im- 
perative for  the  train  crews. 

There  is  little  comparison  between  to- 
day's trains  of  three  to  six  diesel  units, 
hauling  up  to  300  cars  with  a  lading  of 
10,000  tons  or  more,  and  the  small  steam- 
powered  trains  of  one  locomotive  and 
30  to  60  cars  with  a  lading  around  1,000 
tons,  back  in  1907.  Today's  trains  require 
far  more  responsibility  from  the  em- 
ployees and.  therefore,  more  alertness. 

My  bill  will  help  make  sure  that  rail- 
road employees  are  rested  and  fully  alert 
and  can  do  a  safer  job  for  their  employ- 
ers and  the  American  public.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1938)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the  safety 
of  employees  and  travelers  upon  rail- 
roads by  limiting  the  hours  of  service  of 
employees  thereon,"  approved  March  4, 
1907,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke  ifor 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
as  follows: 

S.  1938 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  by 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon",  approved  March  4,  1907  (45  U.S.C. 
61,  62.  63.  64),  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "That  (a)  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
any  common  carrier  or  carriers,  their  officers, 
agents,  and  employees,  engaged  In  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  or  property  by  rail- 
road In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  or  from  one  State 
or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  any  other  State  or  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  from  any  place  In  the  United 
States  to  an  adjacent  foreign  country,  or 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States  through 
a  foreign  country  to  any  other  place  in  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  'railroad'  Includes  all 
bridges  and  ferries  used  or  operated  In  con- 
nection with  any  railroad,  and  also  all  the 
road  in  use  by  any  common  carrier  operating 
a  railroad,  whether  owned  or  operated  under 
a  contract,  agreement,  or  lease. 

"(2)  The  term  'employee'  means  an  indi- 
vidual actually  engaged  in  or  conencted  with 
the  operation  of  any  train. 

"(3)  Time  on  duty  shall  commence  when 
an  employee  reports  for  duty  and  terminate 
when  the  employee  is  finally  released  from 
duty,  and  shall  Include: 

"(A)  Interim  periods  available  for  rest  at 
other  than  a  designated  terminal; 

"(B)  Interim  periods  available  for  less  than 
four  hours  rest  at  a  designated  terminal; 

"(C)  Time  spent  In  deadhead  transporta- 
tion by  an  employee  to  or  from  duty  assign- 
ment; 

"(D)  The  time  an  employee  Is  actually 
engaged  In  or  connected  with  the  movement 
of  any  train;  and 

"(E)  Such  period  of  time  as  is  otherwise 
provided  by  this  Act. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
common  carrier.  Its  officers  or  agents,  sub- 
ject to  this  Act — 

"(1)  to  require  or  permit  an  employee,  in 
case  such  employee  shall  have  been  contin- 


uously on  duty  for  twelve  hours,  to  continue 
on  duty  or  to  go  on  duty  until  he  has  had 
at  least  ten  consecutive  hours  off  duty;  or 

"(2)  to  require  or  permit  an  employee  to 
continue  on  duty  or  to  go  on  duty  when  he 
has  not  had  at  least  eight  consecutive  hours 
off  duty  during  the  preceding  twenty-four 
hours. 

"(b)  In  determining,  for  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  the  number  of  hours  an  em- 
ployee is  on  duty,  there  shall  be  counted,  In 
addition  to  the  time  such  employee  is  actu- 
ally engaged  in  or  connected  with  the  move- 
ment of  any  train,  all  time  on  duty  In  oth»r 
service  performed  for  the  common  carrier 
during  the  twenty-four-hour  period  involved. 
"(c)  Crews  of  relief  trains  or  wreck  trains 
may  be  permitted  to  remain  on  duty  for  a 
longer  period  than  is  otherwise  permitted 
by  this  section  when  necessary  to  clear 
the  track  at  the  scene  of  a  wreck,  but  only 
until  such  time  as  the  track  Is  cleared  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  movement  of  trains. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  an  employee  during  such 
period  of  time  as  the  provisions  of  section  3 
apply  to  his  duty  and  off-duty  periods. 

■Sec.  3.  (a)  No  operator,  train  dispatcher, 
or  other  employee  who  by  the  use  of  the 
telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  or  any  other 
electrical  or  mechanical  device  directs  or  con- 
trols the  movement  of  any  train  or  who  by 
the  use  of  any  such  means  dispatches,  reports, 
transmits,  receives,  or  delivers  orders  per- 
taining to  or  affecting  train  movements — 

"(1)  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  be 
or  remain  on  duty  for  more  than  nine  hours, 
whether  consecutive  or  In  the  aggregate,  in 
any  twenty-four-hour  period  In  any  tower, 
office,  station,  or  place  where  two  or  more 
shifts  are  employed;   or 

"(2)  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  be 
or  remain  on  duty  for  more  than  eleven  hours, 
whether  consecutive  or  In  the  aggergate, 
in  any  twenty-four-hour  period  in  any  tower, 
office,  station,  or  place  where  only  one  shift  is 
employed. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a).  In 
determining  the  number  of  hours  an  em- 
ployee Is  on  duty  In  a  class  of  servce,  and  at  a 
place,  described  In  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  such 
subsection-,  there  shall  be  counted.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  time  spent  by  him  on  duty  In 
such  service  at  such  place,  all  time  on  duty 
in  other  service  performed  for  the  common 
carrier  during  the  twenty-four-hour  period 
Involved. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  in  case  of  emergency  the  em- 
ployees described  In  such  subsection  may  be 
permitted  to  be  and  remain  on  duty  for  four 
additional  hours  in  any  period  of  twenty-four 
consecutive  hours  of  not  exceeding  three  days 
In  any  period  of  seven  consecutive  days. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  such  common  carrier,  or 
any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  requiring  or  per- 
mitting any  employee  to  go,  be,  or  remain 
on  duty  In  violation  of  section  2  or  section  3 
of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $500 
for  each  and  every  violation,  to  be  recovered 
In  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought  by  the  United 
States  attorney  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction  In  the  lo- 
cality where  such  violations  shall  have  been 
committed:  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  sucn 
district  attorney  to  bring  such  suit  upon 
satisfactory  Information  being  lodged  with 
him. 

'(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  lodge  with  the  appro- 
priate United  States  attorney  Information  of 
any  violation  as  may  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  Act  the 
common  carrier  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
knowledge  of  all  acts  of  ail  Its  officers  and 
agents. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  In  any  case  of  casualty  or  unavoidable 
accident  or  the  act  of  God:  nor  where  the 
delay  was  the  result  of  a  cause  not  known 
to  the  carrier  or  its  officer  or  agent  in  charge 
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of  the  employeei  at  the  time  said  employee 
left  a  terminal,  {and  which  covUd  not  have 
been  foreseen. 

"Sec.  9.  It  shafl  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transpoftatlon  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Adt." 

Sic.  a.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  after  the  d4te  of  Its  enactment. 


S.  1939— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  AD- 
MINISTRAIItVE  SERVICES  ACT 
AMENDMEl^  OP  1969 

Mr.  MAGNUfeON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference-,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  ana  a  justification  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  ihe  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  justification  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The- bill  (3.  J939>  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  194i  to  provide  that  the  pro- 
curement of  certain  transportation  £ind 
public  utility  services  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  all  applicable  Federal  and 
State  laws  and  regulations  governing 
carriers  and  public  utilities,  and  for 
other  purposes!^  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
wusoN,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  tllile,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

3.  1939 

Be  it  enacted  fcy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  ]of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
201  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Ac^  of  1949  (63  Stat.  377,  as 
amended;  40  U.SiC  Sec.  461)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  Any  oth^  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  other  Act  to jthe  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, the  procurement  of  transportation  and 
public  utility  services  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  ofher  Act  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  all  adpUcable  Federal  and  State 
laws  and  regulations  governing  carriers  and 
public  utilities;  [Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  from  Ume  to  time,  and 
unless  the  President  shall  otherwise  direct, 
exempt  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
action  taken  or  \  i^hlch  may  be  taken  by  the 
Administrator  under  clauses  (l)-(4)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  thlii  section  whenever  he  deter- 
mines exemption  from  such  action  to  be  in 
the  best  interest^  of  national  security." 

The  justiflcajtion,  presented  by  Mr. 
Macnuson,  follows: 

P'KDnAL    PrOPSBTT    and    ADKnnST&ATIVB 

S^VICES    Act   AMItTDUXST    OT    1969 

J  tTOTTFTC  ATION 

The  purpose  ^f  the  following  proposed 
Amendment  Is  to  require  the  Oovemment 
Services  Administrator  ( OSA )  in  his  capacity 
as  procurement  Officer  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. to  adhere  to  applicable  State  regu- 
latory provisions  when  procuring  transpor- 
tation or  public  utUlty  services. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  Amendment 
wUl  be  to  overrule  the  declalon  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Covirt  In  United  States  v. 
Georgia  Public  Strvice  Commission,  371  U.S. 
285.  9  L.Ed.  2d  $17  (1963).  This  case  con- 
cerned OSA  autljorlty  to  arrange  the  trans- 
portation of  Fedsral  employee  owned  house- 
bold  goods  from  Savannah  to  Atlanta,  Oeor- 
gla,  by  Oeorgla  PSC  certified  carriers,  but 
at  rates  below  ttie  PSC  approved  tariffs. 


A  three  judge  Federal  district  coiu't  unani- 
mously upheld  State  regulation,  but  on  ap- 
peal the  Supreme  Court,  with  Justices  Oold- 
berg,  Harlan  and  Stewart  dissenting,  reversed, 
holding  that  Congressional  policy,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  40  U.S.C.  481,  as 
amended,  41  U.S.C.  251  et  seq.,  permits  Fed- 
eral procurement  officers  to  disregard  State 
economic  laws  In  obtaining  cheaper  rates. 
See  also  Paul  v.  United  States,  371  U.S.  245. 
9  L.Ed.  2d  292   (1963).- 

The  rationale  of  this  decision  might  be 
applied  to  other  areas  subject  to  State  com- 
mission regulation,  such  aa  permitting  Fed- 
eral procurement  officers  to  arrange  Intra- 
state transportation  by  carriers  holding  no 
State  authority.  Also,  there  could  be  an 
erosion  of  Federal  regulatory  jurisdiction. 

Adoption  of  the  Act  will  avoid  these 
consequences. 


S.  1940— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
EXPORT  EXPANSION  AND  REGU- 
LATION ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Packwood,  and  other 
Members,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  the  Export  Expansion  and 
Regulation  Act  of  1969.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  replace  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949,  which  expires  on  June  30  of  this 
year.  Hearings  on  this  bill,  as  well  as  the 
Export  Control  Act,  vrtll  begin  on  April 
23,  1969,  before  the  International  Pi- 
nance  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Export  Control  Act 
was  passed  20  years  ago.  I  think  It  would 
be  well  for  us  to  examine  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  passed  and, 
without  talcing  too  much  time,  acknowl- 
edge some  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  then. 

In  1949,  the  entire  world  was  strug- 
gling to  overcome  the  ravages  of  the  war. 
The  Soviet  Union  had  adopted  policies 
and  taken  actions  which  were  an  obvious 
and  Immediate  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  This 
threat,  coming  at  the  time  and  In  the 
manner  in  which  it  did,  raised  tensions 
between  the  Western  allies  and  the  So- 
viet Union  to  a  height  never  equalled 
before  or  since.  It  came  at  a  time  when 
all  of  Elurope  was  economically  and 
physically  decimated.  The  United  States 
was  the  only  Western  country  whose  in- 
dustrial and  technological  capabilities 
remained  intact.  It  was  the  only  country 
capable  of  helping  Europe  regain  its  eco- 
nomic independence  through  technologi- 
cal, industrial  and  financial  help.  When 
Russia  presented  its  threat,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  to  take 
whatever  steps  it  could  to  minimize  the 
danger.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Russia  was  also  decimated  by  the  war. 
Consequently,  to  deny  Russia  the  bene- 
fits of  American  trade  and  technology 
was  one  efifective  way  of  minimizing  the 
Soviet  threat,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
This  fact  occasioned  the  passage  of  the 
Export  Control  Act.  That  act  served  to 
provide  positive  scrutiny  and  control 
over  virtually  all  exports  to  the  Eastern 
European  countries  which  were  not  al- 
ready controlled  by  even  more  restrictive 
measures. 

At  that  time,  the  act  was  an  effective 
means  of  denying  the  Soviet  Union  ad- 
vanced technology  and  strategic  mate- 
rials which  could  have  military  applica- 


tion, and.  consequently,  It  waa  an  effec- 
tive tool  both  for  national  policy  and 
security. 

But  much  has  happened  since  1949. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  rebuilt  its  econ- 
omy so  that  its  technological  and  In- 
dustrial level  Is  greater  than  ever.  Thua, 
it  can  now  produce  many  products 
which  it  formerly  might  have  sought 
from  the  United  States. 

Also,  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope have  changed.  I  would  never  pre- 
tend that  our  problems  and  differences 
with  these  coimtries  are  over.  However, 
I  do  believe  that  we  have  moved  to  the 
belief  that  our  problems  and  differences 
can,  and  ultimately  must,  be  solved  by 
constant  attempts  to  effect  a  meeting  of 
the  minds.  We  must  make  these  attempts 
over  the  conference  table  and  In  the 
marketplace — wherever  and  whenever 
we  can  meet  with  our  East  European 
coimterparts — be  they  manufacturers, 
politicians,  diplomats,  or  traders — to 
discuss  our  mutual  interests  and  con- 
cerns. In  order  to  expand  this  dialog,  It 
is  necessary  for  us  to  actively  seek  ways 
and  means  to  increase  our  contacts  and 
dealings  with  Eastern  Europe.  By  tak- 
ing advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
meet,  talk  and  deal,  we  should  be  able 
to  accelerate  what  is  going  to  be  a  long 
and  laborious  process  to  eventual  un- 
derstanding and  accord. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which 
have  changed  since  the  original  passage 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  which  affect 
its  current  effectiveness.  As  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  to  deny  the  Soviets  access  to  our 
goods  and  technology  was  at  one  time 
an  effective  way  to  minimize  the  threat 
to  us.  For  at  that  time,  the  denied  goods 
and  technology  were  available  nowhere 
else.  However,  the  United  States  was 
successful  in  its  endeavor  to  help  Europe 
and  Japan  rebuild.  We  were  so  success- 
ful that  the  free  world  economy  sur- 
passed its  prewar  level  many  years  ago. 
There  are  now  very  few  U.S.  products 
which  cannot  be  approximated  or  dupli- 
cated by  one  or  more  of  our  allies.  More- 
over, our  allies  have  not  imposed  the 
severe  restrictions  on  themselves  that  we 
have  upon  ourselves  in  regard  to  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe.  Consequently,  at 
this  date,  a  vast  majority  of  products 
which  cannot  be  obtained  by  Eastern 
Europe  from  this  coimtry  because  of  our 
unilateral  export  restrictions  can  be 
easily  obtained  from  one  or  more  of  our 
allies.  In  many  other  instances,  goods 
which  could  be  obtained  from  this  coun- 
try even  under  the  current  restrictions 
are  bought  elsewhere  merely  because  of 
the  nuisance  and  delays  caused  by  exces- 
sive redtape  made  necessary  by  current 
U.S.  regulations. 

Thus,  in  short,  restrictive  U.S.  trade 
practices  formerly  served  to  deny  prod- 
ucts to  Eastern  Europe.  In  most  in- 
stances, they  now  serve  only  to  deny  sales 
to  American  business. 

At  one  time,  it  Is  possible  that  this 
coimtry  could  have  said  that  it  did  not 
need  the  business — there  was  a  severe 
shortage  of  American  dollars  after  the 
war,  and  no  one  seriously  considered  the 
possibility  of  a  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit. Now  the  situation  is  different.  Every 
day  we  struggle  to  Improve  our  balance- 
of-payments    picture— over    both    the 
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short  and  the  long  term.  The  latest  fig- 
ures show  that  the  percentage  growth  of 
our  exports  is  decreasing.  The  ratio  of 
our  exports  to  imports  Is  getting  worse. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be 
foolhardy  to  refuse  to  consider  allowing 
American  business  a  more  competitive 
access  to  an  existing  market — an  access 
which  would  in  no  way  affect  the  na- 
tional security. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  compelling  rea- 
sons to  seriously  consider  bringing  the 
U.S.  trade  practices  in  regard  to  Eastern 
Europe  into  line  with  the  other  countries 
of  the  free  world. 

Last  summer,  at  my  request,  Senator 
MoNDALE  conducted  extensive  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  East-West  trade.  The 
material  he  accumulated  is  unique  and 
comprehensive.  It  has  been  an  invaluable 
aid  in  helping  single  out  specific  pro- 
posals which  warrant  further  consider- 
ation by  Congress.  Many  of  these  pro- 
posals are  contained  in  the  bill  we  are 
introducing.  In  the  hearings  which  begin 
tomorrow,  we  will  continue  to  explore 
means  by  which  we  can  continue  to  sif- 
f  ord  maximum  protection  to  the  national 
security  while,  at  the  same  time,  allow- 
ing American  commerce  maximum  op- 
portunity to  prosper  without  the  burden 
of  artificial  barriers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1940)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  authority  for  the  expEinsion 
and  regulation  of  exports,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie  (for 
hiniself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, reswl  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Bsmklng  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Muskie  and  Senator  Packwood 
have  introduced  amendments  to  the 
Export  Control  Act  in  the  form  of  new 
legislation,  the  Export  Expansion  and 
Regulation  Act  of  1969. 1  participated  in 
the  development,  the  drafting  and  the 
discussions  of  the  bill.  I  am  pleased  to 
associate  myself  as  a  cosponsor  with 
this  effort  to  bring  U.S.  controls  over 
East-West  trade  into  line  with  present 
trade  realities. 

The  amendments  to  the  present  Ex- 
port Control  Act  refiect  the  concerns 
and  purposes  developed  last  year  in 
the  Senate  on  East-West  trade.  In  May 
1968,  I  introduced  an  East-West  trade 
resolution  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Clark,  Hartke,  Inoitye,  Javits, 
Edward  Kennedy,  Robert  Kennedy, 
McGovern,  Morton,  Moss.  Pell.  Percy, 
and  Stephen  Young.  The  resolution 
states: 

Whereas  current  export  credit  and  other 
restrictions  on  United  States  trade  In  peace- 
ful goods  with  Eastwn  Europe  Impede  the 
response  of  the  United  States  to  changes 
within  the  Communist  world;   and 

Whereas  the  changes  in  Eastern  Europe 
are  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  United 
States  objectives  in  bvilldlng  a  peaceful, 
democratic   world;    and 

Whereas  an  Increase  In  United  States  ex- 
ports to  Eastern  Europe  will  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  United  States  balance-of-payments 
problems;   and 

Whereas  public  miaconceptlons  plague  ef- 
forts to  expand  East- West  trade:  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved    Xty   the   Senate   and   House   of 


Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Export 
Control  Act  regulations  and  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  financing  restrictions  should  be 
examined  and  modified  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  by  p>ermlt- 
ting  an  Increase  in  trade  in  peaceful  goods 
between  the  United  States  and  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

This  bill  is  introduced  as  a  result  of 
findings  in  hearings  on  the  resolution 
last  summer  before  the  International 
Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  The 
witnesses  substantially  agreed  that  the 
military  and  economic  strength  of  East- 
ern European  countries  is  not  affected  by 
U.S.  trade  restrictions  which  are  more 
severe  than  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
Western  Europe  and  Japan.  Both  eco- 
nomic and  political  advantages  could  be 
gained  for  American  business  and  diplo- 
macy if  U.S.  restrictions  on  East-West 
trade  are  reduced  to  the  level  of  those 
imposed  by  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

Witnesses  warned  of  the  consequences 
should  the  United  States  continue  to  ap- 
ply its  restrictions  upon  East-West  trade 
extraterritorially  to  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  American  firms  and  to  foreign  pur- 
chasers of  American  exports. 

These  amendments,  which  I  worked  on, 
to  the  Export  Control  Act  are  intended 
to  reduce  the  complexities,  delays,  and 
uncertainties  in  the  administration  of  ex- 
port controls,  which  now  hamper  Ameri- 
can business  enterprises  in  competing  for 
trade  both  in  Western  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, without  sacrificing  the  objective  of 
controlling  the  export  of  strategic  goods. 
We  believe  that  these  amendments  will 
be  conducive  to  an  appropriate  expan- 
sion of  U.S.  trade  and  an  improvement  in 
relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  adequate  safeguards 
against  the  sale  to  other  nations  of  goods 
of  military  significance. 

The  cold  war  may  have  diminished  on 
other  fronts,  but  the  United  States  still 
battles  vigorously  in  the  trade  arena, 
waging  our  own  brand  of  economic  war- 
fare. Ideally,  trade  should  be  neutral, 
regulated  only  by  the  marketplace,  and 
until  World  War  H.  the  U.S.  Government 
restricted  exports  only  in  time  of  war  or 
special  emergency.  When  the  war  against 
the  Axis  powers  ended,  trade  restrictions 
continued — but  the  enemy  changed:  It 
became  any  nation  under  the  control  of 
a  Cormnunist  government.  American 
lines  are  drawn  in  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use 
its  economic  resoiurces  and  advantages  in 
trade  with  Communist-dominated  nations  to 
further  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States. 

The  apprehensions  about  East- West 
trade  center  on  our  participation  in  the 
advancement  of  a  rival  economic  system. 
The  argument  is  that  as  long  as  the 
United  States  maintains  a  "leadtime" 
in  economic  and  technologic  progress, 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  cannot 
outproduce  or  threaten  the  United 
States. 

The  Soviet  Union's  achievements  in 
space  and  the  growing  volume  of  trade 
between  Western  and  Eastern  Europe 
belie  the  theory  that  Eastern  Europesui 


coimtries  cannot  achieve  economic  suc- 
cess without  us.  In  fact,  economic  war- 
fare may  result  in  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  intended  effect.  By  withholding 
trade,  we  encourage  a  nation  to  develop 
its  own  resources.  Rigid  export  restric- 
tions result  in  a  denial  forcing  the  crea- 
tion of  new  Industrial  capacity  to  pro- 
duce the  item  denied. 

The  Russian  space  technology  and 
missile  guidance  systems  may  be  the 
world's  most  sophisticated,  yet  American 
high  technology  industries  are  told  that 
the  United  States  should  restrict  exports 
of  these  commodities  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  technological  lead  over  the  Rus- 
sians of  2  to  5  years.  Too  much  informa- 
tion is  available  through  other  sources 
in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  or 
published  in  technical  journals  for 
"straightarm"  techniques  to  be  effective. 
American  creativity  has  kept  our  tech- 
nological lead  Intact  In  most  fields; 
products  on  the  market  reflect  technol- 
ogy that  is  3  to  5  years  old.  If  Commu- 
nist importers  copy  such  technology 
from  items  bought  on  the  world  market, 
they  only  succeed  in  locking  themselves 
into  out-dated  systems. 

On  the  other  hand.  Western  trade  can 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  nature  of 
life  in  Russia  and  in  Eastern  Europe. 
For  example,  the  imphcations  of  a  con- 
tract between  the  Italian  Fiat  Co.  and 
the  Russians  for  an  automobile  manu- 
facturing plant  in  Russia  are  many :  they 
will  need  repairs,  gasoline,  highways,  and 
insurance,  all  factors  in  social  change. 
The  Russian  auto  plan  projects  expendi- 
tures of  $800  million  for  the  new  Fiat 
plant,  $400  million  for  tires,  gas,  and 
steel,  and  $1.4  billion  per  year  for  high- 
ways and  gasoline  stations.  By  1975, 
their  investment  in  transportation  will 
equal  ours  in  the  1920's. 

Such  Western  trade  with  Communist 
nations  is  not  a  form  of  aid.  All  imports 
must  be  paid  for,  and  the  money  for  the 
imports  can  come  only  through  exports 
developed  by  investment  in  the  produc- 
tion of  items  for  export.  No  nation  can 
gain  through  Imports  the  economic  ad- 
vancement it  Is  not  capable  of  providing 
for  itself;  trade  quickens  the  economic 
growth  of  both  trading  partners. 

A  companion  to  the  broad  economic 
warfare  approach  to  trade  is  the  concept 
of  trade  as  a  political  weapon.  Our  Gov- 
ernment tends  to  bestow  trade  upon 
nations  we  consider  our  friends  and 
withdraw  it  from  others  as  punishment 
for  unfriendly  political  acts.  Czechoslo- 
vakia is  a  good  case  in  point.  Although 
Czechoslovakia  is  one  of  three  Commu- 
nist members  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT — we  with- 
drew most-favored-nation  status — a  nor- 
mal status  for  all  of  our  other  trading 
partners  in  GATT — from  Czechoslovakia 
in  1951. 

Our  entire  system  of  export  controls 
reflects  political  relationships.  We  refuse 
to  trade  at  all  with  some  Communist  na- 
tions— Mainland  China,  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba;  within  East- 
em  Europe,  Poland  and  Rumania  are 
treated  more  liberally  than  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  and  Bulgaria,  and  all  of 
these  trade  with  us  under  better  con- 
ditions than  does  Eaist  Germany. 

To  undo  restrictive  trade  practices,  we 
must  dismantle  complicated  administra- 
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tlve  export  cc*itrols.  No  specific  Govern- 
ment authorlttr  is  necessary  for  American 
businesses  to  participate  In  international 
trade.  However,  individual  transactions 
are  subject  tola  variety  of  trade  controls. 
The  constitutional  basis  for  this  con- 
trol is  the  C(>mmerce  clause,  providing 
that  "ConRress  shall  have  power  to  reg- 
ulate commence  with  foreign  nations." 
Congress  has  delegated  this  power  to  the 
President,  pajjticularly  under  the  Export 
Control  Act  which  gives  the  President 
nearly  unlimited  power  to  prohibit  or 
curtail  expor^,  and  the  President,  in 
turn,  has  delegated  discretion  over  ex- 
port control  to  administrative  oflQcials, 
primarily  in  tjie  Office  of  Export  Control 
of  the  Departinent  of  Commerce.  These 
administrator^  now  control  the  move- 
ment of  morej  than  $30  billion  worth  of 
exports  per  yfear  to  all  countries  of  the 
world.  I 

The  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as  ex- 
tended and  aimended  most  recently  In 
1965,  restricts  exports  of  materials  which 
are  ia-ghort  supply  in  the  United  States, 
and  restricts  exports  of  materials  which 
have  potential  military  and  economic 
significance  and  may  adversely  affect,  if 
exported,  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  short  supply  controls 
at  the  present  time,  have  little  effect.  On 
the  other  han<^,  an  elaborate  mechanism 
restricts  exports  of  possible  military  and 
economic  sign  flcance. 

The  first  ste  p  for  an  exporter  is  to  de- 
termine whetier  his  product  may  be 
shipped  under  a  general  license  or 
whether  it  requires  an  individually  vali- 
dated license.  A  validated  license  appli- 
cation, accomfanied  by  an  "order"  from 
the  importer  f  jr  the  item,  may  take  6  to 
8  weeks  to  be  jrocessed  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Export  Control.  The  processing 
may  include  review  by  an  interdepart- 
mental comm  ttee  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives frcm  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  S  ate.  Defense,  Treasury, 
and  sometimes  from  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Ir  tenor,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  I  he  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Adi|iinistration,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  The  exporter's 
problems  increase  if  it  is  his  American 
subsidiary  in  \  Western  Europe,  for  exam- 
ple, that  wishes  to  obtain  a  license. 

American  businessmen  complain  that 
licensing  delay  s  and  redtape  lose  sales  in 
Eastern  Europ<  (  and  often  prevent  Amer- 
ican businesses  from  trying  to  develop 
the  market.  If  ?oods  equivalent  to  Amer- 
ican products  are  available  elsewhere, 
other  countriei ;  will  buy  from  the  alter- 
nate sources  lo  avoid  the  complicated 
paperwork  anii  restrictions  and  inter- 
ference imposed  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, whicl  1  also  result  in  long  delays 
in  delivery  to  customers  who  can  find 
faster  and  less  complicated  arrange- 
ments by  dealing  with  other  western 
countries. 

Most  businessmen  engaged  in  East- 
West  trade  will  complain  in  private  about 
the  complicat'd  applications  and  the 
long  delays  associated  with  export 
licenses.  A  few  companies  described  the 
problems  they  have  encountered  in  the 
public  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internation  il  Finance  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  iXirrency  Committee  last 
summer. 
The  Minnesc  ta  Mining  &  Manufactur- 


ing Co.,  the  developer  of  magnetic  tape, 
now  finds  itself  competing  with  qualified 
manufacturers  of  video  and  computer 
tape:  two  firms  from  the  United  King- 
dom, two  from  France,  one  in  Belgium, 
a  German  firm,  and  four  Japanese  com- 
panies. Foreign  buyers  are  switching 
from  wire  to  magnetic  tape  for  almost 
all  communications  purposes,  but  Ameri- 
can sellers  are  not. sharing  this  market 
as  fully  as  they  should  because  magnetic 
tape  is  on  the  U.S.  export  control  list  and 
subject  to  licensing  delays. 

For  example,  Minnesota  Mining  re- 
ceived the  following  in  a  letter  from  a 
Swiss  firm  to  which  they  had  made  a  bid 
for  the  sale  of  video  tape: 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  It  would 
be  too  long  to  supply  you  with  all  the  Infor- 
mation you  require  In  order  to  get  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  Wash- 
ington and  much  to  our  regret  we  will  for 
the  time  being  have  to  use  other  products. 

Another  letter  to  Minnesota  Mining 
reads: 

Your  statement  regarding  the  long  delivery 
time  due  to  the  procurement  of  the  export 
license  surprises  us  greatly.  For  comparison 
we  might  quote  we  recently  purchased  these 
magnetic  tapes  via  the  suppliers  of  the  com- 
puters, for  example,  the  British  ICT,  and 
we  have  gotten  the  merchandise  always 
promptly.  In  many  cases  even  within  one 
week. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  country's  elec- 
tronics firms,  Hewlett-Packard  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  must  obtain  export  licenses 
for  97  percent  of  its  product  line.  Hew- 
lett-Packard received  an  order  for  a  com- 
puter designed  for  medical  application 
from  a  charity  hospital  in  East  Germany. 
The  company  knew  the  recipient,  knew 
the  doctor  in  charge  of  research,  and 
knew  the  purpose  of  the  ordered  com- 
puter: patient  monitoring.  But  the  hos- 
pital would  order  the  computer  only  if 
Hewlett-Packard  could  guarantee  an  ex- 
port license,  and  it  takes  weeks  to  proc- 
ess the  application  through  the  Office  of 
Export  Control  because  East  Germany 
is  subject  to  very  stringent  U.S.  export 
controls. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  let- 
ters from  Mr.  David  Packard,  then  presi- 
dent of  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  June  21,  1968. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Monoale, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Monoale:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  27th,  and  your  Invitation 
to  comment  on  the  East-West  Trade  Reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  169)  you  have  recently 
introduced.  Before  commenting,  however,  I 
wish  to  commend  your  succinct  and  well- 
phrased  Introductory  statement.  It  is  ex- 
tremely encouraging  to  me,  as  a  businessman, 
to  see  that  a  key  member  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  such  an  excellent  grasp  of  the 
major  difficulties  faced  by  U.S.  businessmen 
Interested  In  East-West  trade. 

The  Hewlett-Packard  Company  Is  a  major 
designer  and  manufacturer  of  highly  sophis- 
ticated Instrumentation  used  In  electronics, 
medicine  and  analytical  chemistry.  Hewlett- 
Packard  has  sold  its  products  outside  the 
United  States  for  many  years,  and  now  has 
wholly  owned  or  controUed  sales  companies 


In  nineteen  of  the  more  highly  developed 
countries  of  the  free  world,  and  factories  In 
West  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Japan. 

During  1967  the  company  received  almost 
$250,000,000  in  orders  for  finished  goods.  Of 
this  almost  $60,000,000  was  from  outside  the 
United  States,  with  approximately  75%  rep- 
resenting U.S.  exports.  In  addition,  some 
$5,000,000  in  parts  and  components  were  sup- 
plied from  the  U.S.  to  our  three  interna- 
tional factories.  Hewlett-Packard  expects  Its 
International  sales  to  more  than  double 
within  the  next  five  years. 

To  date,  only  a  small  amount  at  our  prod- 
ucts have  been  sold  to  Eastern  Europe — less 
than  1%  of  our  total  International  sales 
volume  in  1967.  This  Is  not  too  surprising, 
however,  since  up  to  recently  we  have  done 
very  little  to  stimulate  Interest  In  Eastern 
Europe.  We  believe  that  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  COCOM  and  unilateral  U.S. 
controls,  made  the  sale  of  virtually  any  of 
oxir  products  In  Eastern  Europe  difficult  and 
time  consuming.  Any  efforts  we  might  have 
expended  to  stimulate  sales  would  yield  smaU 
returns,  when  compared  to  the  return  we 
might  expect  from  the  same  effort  elsewhere. 
Late  last  year,  however,  we  decided  we 
could  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  the  East 
European  market,  which  as  you  point  out, 
has  been  growing  at  a  remarkable  rate.  We 
were,  and  still  are,  hopefiU  that  some  day 
tensions  would  ease  sufficiently  to  allow  a 
considerable  Increase  in  U.S.  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe.  We  were  convinced  that  we 
should  now  undertake  a  more  active  sales 
program  against  that  day,  or  else  we  would 
find  it  virtually  impossible  to  break  into  a 
market  which  had  gone  to  our  West  Euro- 
pean comp>etltors  largely  by  defavUt. 

As  a  result,  the  Hewlett-Packard  Company 
is  presently  engaged  in  a  long  range  program 
to  increase  its  sales  of  non-strategic  products 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Several  sales  engineers 
employed  by  Hewlett-Packard  S.A.,  our 
Geneva  based  wholly  owned  E>uropean  mar- 
keting subsidiary,  have  been  assigned  the 
task  of  traveling  in  the  territory  and  provid- 
ing on-the-spot  assistance  to  East  European 
purchasers  and  end  users.  This  year  we  have 
participated  in  the  Leipzig  and  Budapest 
Pairs.  We  will  also  take  part  in  the  Posnan 
and  Brno  Exhibitions,  as  well  as  other  smaller 
shows.  We  anticipate  this  new  effort  will 
cause  our  East  European  sales  to  more  than 
double  In  1968,  with  an  even  further  sub- 
stantial increase  the  following  year. 

Despite  these  large  percentage  Increases, 
we  do  not  expect  our  1969  East  European 
sales  volume  to  exceed  more  than  two  or 
three  percent  of  our  anticipated  1969  West 
European  volume.  This  relatively  low  figure 
is  due  in  part  to  the  lower  degree  of  sophisti- 
cation, and  hence  smaller  overall  size  of  the 
East  European  market.  It  is  also  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  new  and  inexperienced  In 
dealing  with  Eastern  Europe. 

We  do  not  believe  credit  will  be  an  Imme- 
diate problem,  since  the  dollar  value  of  a 
typical  transaction  is  quite  small  in  compari- 
son, for  example,  to  an  expensive  automated 
machine  tool,  or  to  an  entire  factory. 

We  feel  by  far  the  most  Important  factor 
limiting  our  sales  to  Eastern  Europe  Is  the 
high  level  of  unilaterally  imposed  U.S.  export 
controls.  Controls  of  this  type,  not  imposed 
on  our  West  European  and  Japanese  com- 
petitors, drastically  lower  our  effectiveness, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  times  our  prod- 
ucts have  better  inherent  performance  capa- 
bilities, are  frequently  of  better  quality,  and 
often  lower  In  price. 

It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  if  Hewlett-Packard 
Company  is  to  be  successful  In  Eastern 
Europe,  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  effect  of  the  unilateral  U.S.  controls  to 
more  nearly  that  of  the  COCOM  controls.  To 
maintain  a  high  level  of  unilateral  controls 
merely  serves  to  deny  business  to  U.S.  firms, 
for  the  East  Europeans  can  and  do  purchase 
similar  products   from  West   European   and 
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Japanese  manufacturers,  who  can  sell  their 
products  freely. 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  opposed  to  the  sales 
of  strategic  goods  and  materials  which  might 
be  In  the  nature  of  aiding  the  enemy,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  feel  the  long  term  Interest 
of  peace  will  be  best  served  by  Increased 
communication  and  understanding  between 
the  various  countries  of  the  world.  We  believe 
a  larger  volume  of  East-West  trade  can  and 
win  contribute  to  a  better  understanding 
without  in  any  sense  providing  substantial 
aid  which  would  strengthen  our  enemies,  or 
potential  enemies.  In  balance  we  believe  in- 
creased East-West  trade  would  be  a  very  con- 
structive program. 
Sincerely, 

David  Packard. 

Hewu:tt-Packard  Co., 
Polo  Alto.  Calif.,  AugiLst  28, 1968. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  In  my  letter  to 
you  of  June  21,  1968,  commenting  on  the 
East-West  Trade  Resolution  (S.J.  Res.  169), 
I  stressed  that  we  felt  the  high  level  of  uni- 
lateral U.S.  Export  Controls  was  the  most 
Important  factor  limiting  our  sales  to  Eastern 
Europe.  At  the  time,  I  was  not  able  to  offer 
any  statistical  evidence  to  support  this  claim. 
However,  we  have  recently  completed  a  major 
study  of  our  world-wide  business  during  the 
six-month  period  November  1,  1967  to  April 
30,  1968.  If  we  apply  the  various  current  levels 
of  international  (COCOM)  and  unilateral 
U.S.  Export  Controls  to  the  mix  of  products 
sold  during  this  time,  dramatic  evidence  can 
be  obtained  as  to  the  effect  such  controls 
have   on  our  business. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  shown  on  the 
attached  chart.  In  each  of  the  three  cases 
internationally  imposed  COCOM  controls 
affect  44 '"r  of  our  sales.  These  controls  would 
also,  presumably,  affect  the  same  portion  of 
sales  of  foreign  comp>etitors  with  similar 
product  mixes  located  in  the  other  COCOM 
participating  countries.  However,  as  a  U.S. 
firm,  we  must  also  contend  with  the  uni- 
laterally imposed  U.S.  export  controls.  These 
controls,  which  are  not  duplicated  by  the 
other  COCOM  countries,  affect  6%  of  our 
sales  to  friendly  Western  countries  and  a 
huge  53  "T^  when  we  deal  with  the  USSR  and 
the  other  East  European  countries,  excluding 
Poland  and  Romania.  In  fact.  In  this  latter 
category,  we  are  able  to  sell  only  $3  out  of 
every  $100 — mainly  medical  equipment  such 
as  electrocardiographs — without  restriction 
under  General  License. 

In  contrast.  West  European  and  Japanese 
competitors  with  similar  product  mixes  can 
sell  $56  out  of  every  $100  to  Eastern  Europe 
without  restriction.  Now.  this  wouldn't  be  so 
bad  if  little  or  no  competition  existed  in 
Western  Europe  and  Japan.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  In  every  Instance  we  have  investi- 
gated we  have  found  similar  items  to  be 
available  from  non-U.S.  sources.  In  this 
light,  the  high  level  of  unilateral  U.S.  con- 
trols makes  our  marketing  task  much  more 
difficult.  We  must  contend  with  the  time  and 
added  expense  required  to  make  formal 
license  appUcatlon,  the  long  delays  encoun- 
tered in  obtaining  decisions,  and  the  fact 
that  our  East  European  customers  and  our 
ESast  European  sales  force  Is  never  quite  sure 
whether  a  substantial  portion  of  our  product 
line  can  be  sold  or  not.  Since  most  of  the 
material  over  which  the  United  States  exer- 
cises unilateral  export  controls  is  readily 
available  elsewhere,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
high  level  of  these  controls  merely  serves  to 
deny  business  to  U.S.  firms.  The  controls.  In 
effect,  serve  to  push  East  European  pur- 
chasers into  the  hands  of  our  West  European 
and  Japanese  competitors  who  are  only  too 
wUUng  to  sell  their  products. 
Sincerely, 

David  Packard. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  another 
example  involves  an  electronics  firm  on 
the  east  coast  which  received  a  request 
for  television  equipment  intended  for  the 
Czechoslovak  television  system.  The 
order  represented  a  Czech  decision  to 
favor  the  United  States-West  German 
television  system  over  the  French-Rus- 
sian approach,  but  the  license  applica- 
tion took  over  2  months  for  processing. 
Fortunately,  the  buyer  was  in  a  position 
where  it  was  possible  to  wait. 

The  present  Office  of  Export  Control 
Licensing  procedure  Is  based  on  a  "case 
method"  which  relies  upon  past  decisions 
by  the  Office  to  set  the  guidelines  for 
present  licensing  policies.  The  process  is 
inherently  conservative  because  it  dis- 
counts the  rapid  pace  of  growth  in  high 
technology  industries.  The  concept  of 
economic  warfare  embodied  in  the  pres- 
ent act's  language  requiring  licenses  for 
items  of  'potential  economic  signif- 
icance" and  the  actual  operation  of  the 
licensing  system  combine  to  limit  the 
foreign  trade  possibilities  of  the  most 
dynamic  segments  of  American  industry. 

Most  businessmen  believe  that  the  spec- 
tacular economic  growth  of  the  United 
States  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  imfettered  de- 
velopment of  high  technology.  When 
American  companies  are  denied  markets, 
whether  in  Western  Europe  or  in  Eastern 
Europe,  by  restrictions  on  the  expor- 
tation of  sophisticated  items,  then  the 
export  controls  act  only  to  inhibit  the 
growth  of  these  industries. 

The  longer  the  United  States  refrains 
from  participating  in  these  markets,  the 
more  entrenched  become  our  growing 
Western  competitors. 

Total  East- West  trade  in  1967  with  the 
West  was  over  $15  billion  which  means 
the  market  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  24 
percent.  In  1966  the  United  States  had  4 
percent  of  this  market;  in  1967  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  market  decreased  to  be- 
tween 2.5  and  3  percent  of  total  East- 
West  trade. 

As  long  as  other  Western  countries 
trade  with  Esistem  Eiu-ope — as  they  are 
<  to  an  increasing  extent — the  objective  of 
denying  Communist  nations  the  advan- 
tages of  advanced  technology  are  circum- 
vented, at  the  expense,  only,  of  the 
United  States  and  its  businesses. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUIION  96— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION AUTHORIZING  THE  POST- 
HUMOUS PROMOTION  OF  THE 
LATE  GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY 
DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER  TO 
THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  OF  THE 
ARMIES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  for  appropriate 
reference,  and  I  should  like  to  read  it 
into  the  Record  : 

S.J.  Res.  96 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  posthumous 

promotion  of  the  late  General  of  the  Army 

Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  to  the  grade  of 

General  of  the  Armies 

Whereas,  the  late  General  of  the  Army 
Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  served  as  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary 
Forces  during  World  War  II:  and 

Whereas,  the  said  General  Dwlght  David 
Elsenhower  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 


Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  eight 
years  while  serving  as  the  thirty-fourth  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  General  Dwlght  David 
Elsenhower  served  his  country  for  many  years 
with  great  honor  and  high  distinction  as  both 
a  military  and  civilian  leader:  Now,  therefore 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  late  General  of  the  Army  Dwlght 
David  rasenhower's  outstanding  service  to 
his  country  and  his  high  devotion  to  duty, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  issue,  in  the 
name  of  the  said  General  Elsenhower,  a  com- 
mission in  the  grade  of  General  of  the 
Armies. 

(b)  The  commissioned  grade  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  after 
Issuance  by  the  President,  be  appropriately 
reflected  on  all  records  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  relating  to  the  late  General  of  the 
Army  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  96)  au- 
thorizing the  posthumous  promotion  of 
the  late  General  of  the  Army  Dwlght 
David  Eisenhower  to  the  grade  of  Gen- 
eral of  the  Armies,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  98— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION AUTHORIZING  EMER- 
GENCY CREDIT  FOR  FLOOD 
VICTIMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
quest  of  Senator  George  McGovern, 
who  is  recuperating  from  an  illness,  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Conmiodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  advance  $25  million  to  the  emer- 
gency credit  revolving  fund  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  loaqj  to 
farmers  who  are  victims  of  the  floods  in 
the  upper  Missouri,  the  upper  Mississippi, 
Idaho,  and  other  areas  this  spring. 

The  joint  resolution  is  identical  to  a 
similar  resolution  passed  by  Congress  a 
year  ago  to  give  assistance  to  flood  vic- 
tims. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
recently  obtained  the  release  of  $41  mil- 
lion in  loan  funds,  but  I  am  advised 
that  these  fimds.  plus  collections  into  the 
FHA's  revolving  loan  account  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  already  outstanding 
loan  commitments. 

The  amount  of  the  authorization  in 
the  joint  resolution  has  been  set  with- 
out detailed  information  on  needs.  The 
floods  are  right  now  cresting  in  some 
areas  and  the  full  extent  of  damage  to 
farmers  and  the  amount  of  their  credit 
needs  has  not  been  accurately  deter- 
mined. The  Agriculture  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  should  be  able, 
during  hearings,  to  make  a  determination 
whether  or  not  the  $25  million  specifled 
in  the  joint  resolution  is  adequate  to 
meet  needs  and  to  amend  the  amount,  if 
necessary,  when  the  resolution  is  re- 
ported to  the  floor. 

I  saw  the  extent  of  this  year's  flood 
damage  from  the  air  and  on  the  ground 
last  Friday  when  I  examined  devastated 
areas  in  Minnesota.  It  is  clear  that  loan 
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funds  will  be  nee<ied  if  many  farm  oper- 
ators are  to  sta jr  in  business.  Farmers 
In  the  upper  Missouri  and  upper  Mis- 
sissippi basins  have  had  unusually  heavy 
snows  to  contend  with  during  the  win- 
ter. Many  of  the<n  have  exhausted  their 
resources  digging  out  of  the  snow,  buy- 
ing emergency  fieed  to  carry  livestock, 
and  paying  othe>-  abnormal  wintertime 
expenses.  The  additional  costs  of  remov- 
ing debris,  plowing  under  silt  deposits, 
leveling  fields  and  repairing  other  dam- 
ages will  make  It  impossible  for  them 
to  continue  operations  unless  emergency 
loan  fxmds,  arej  made  available  very 
quickly. 

Mr.  President.!  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESmBNT  pro  tempore.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  98),  to 
authorize  the  teftiporary  funding  of  the 
emergency  credit  revolving  fund,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mondalk  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) , Iwas  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  th*  Record,  as  follows: 
S,J.  Res.  98 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  thi  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  iddltlonal  advances  to  the 
emergency  credit  revolving  fund  (7  U.S.C. 
1966)  In  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed  S25.- 
000.000.  Such  advances  together  with  interest 
at  a  rate  which  will  compensate  Commodity 
Credit  Corporatloi  i  for  Its  cost  of  money  dur- 
ing the  period  In  which  the  advance  was 
outstanding  shaU  be  reimbursed  out  of  ap- 
propriations to  th  i  fund  hereafter  made. 


ADDITIONAL  CX)SPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SPARKMJAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  content  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  ^nsen)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  tha  bill  which  I  introduced 
recently  (S.  1882),  to  provide  for  the 
more  eflScient  dejvelopment  and  improved 
management  of  national  forest  commer- 
cial timberland^,  to  establish  a  hlgh- 
tlmber-yleld  fu^d.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, i 

The  PRESIDINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  jWest  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behajf  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  .  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  mat.  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  tne  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  pe  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  l790)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  7,  1P56  (70  Stat.  1115).  as 
amended,  provicling  for  a  Great  Plains 
conservation  program. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  tt  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  <Mr,  Murphy)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  o|  the  bill  (S.  1706)  to 
strengthen  the  jantiobscenlty  laws  in  or 


der  to  protect  minors  against  the  dis- 
tribution or  sale  of  obscene  materials 
through   the  malls  or   interstate  com- 
merce, to  establish  the  Division  of  Ob- 
scenity Control  in  the  Department  ol 
Justice,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  HAinELO)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bUl  (S.  1181)  to  enable 
potato  growers  to  finance  a  nationally 
coordinated  research  and  promotion 
program  to  improve  their  competitive 
position  and  expand  their  markets  for 
potatoes  by  increasing  consumer  ac- 
ceptance of  such  potatoes  and  potato 
products  and  by  improving  the  quality 
of  potatoes  and  potato  products  that  are 
made  available  to  the  consumer. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  1782)  to  amend 
section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  provide  for  new  interest  rates  on  the 
Administration's  share  of  disaster  loans. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart).  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  835) ,  to  amend  the 
act  of  September  5.  1962  (76  Stat.  435), 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a  part  of 
the  park  system  in  the  National  Capital. 
The  PRESIDEirr  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  85).  to  provide  for  the  designation 
of  the  period  from  August  26,  1969, 
through  September  1,  1969,  as  "National 
Archery  Week." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  181— RESO- 
LUTION REGARDING  THE  CEN- 
TENNIAL ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
YOUNG  WOMEN'S  MUTUAL  IM- 
PROVEMENT ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
OP   LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 

Mr.  BENNETT  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  181)  regarding  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  Young  Women's  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Association  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  181— RESOLU- 
nON  REGARDING  THE  CENTEN- 
NIAL ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
YOUNG  WOMEN'S  MUTUAL  IM- 
PROVEMENT ASSOCIA'nON  OP 
THE  CHURCH  OP  JESUS  CHRIST 
OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  Senate 
resolution  regarding  the  centennial  an- 
niversary of  the  Young  Women's  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Organized  in  November  1869.  the 
YWMIA  is  celebrating  its  first  100  years 
in  church  organizations  throughout  the 
world.  The  climawc  of  the  centennial  will 
occur  In  late  June  when  the  annual  MIA 
world  conference  is  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

This  is  a  unique  organization  which 
has  made  an  immeasurable  contribution 
to  the  spiritual,  social,  and  cultural  wel- 
fare of  thousands  of  young  women.  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  the  resolution  which 
calls  simply  upon  the  Senate  to  take 
note  of  this  milestone  in  Mormon 
Church  history,  and  to  commend  the  or- 
ganization for  its  fine  work.  I  hope  its 
next  100  years  are  as  successful  as  its 
last  100. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  181)  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, is  as  follows : 

s.  Rks.  181 

Whereas  the  Organization  for  young 
women  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  formally  known  as  the 
Young  Women's  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociation (YWMIA)  was  organized  Novem- 
ber 28,  1869  and  this  year  marks  Its  centen- 
nial anniversary  to  be  commemorated  by 
church  congregations  throughout  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  the  YWMIA  enriched  and  Im- 
proved the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  women  during  the  past  century 
through  organized  programs  of  dance,  drama, 
music,  speech,  sport,  camping,  home-making, 
and  spiritual  counsel;  and 

Whereas  the  YWMIA  has  made  an  Invalu- 
able contribution  In  preparing  young  women 
to  make  meaningful  contributions  to  their 
families,  their  communities  and  their  church; 
and  

Whereas  the  highlight  of  the  YWMIA  Cen- 
teimlal  will  be  the  Annual  MIA  World  Con- 
ference June  27,  28  and  29  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate pays  tribute  to  this  fine  organization 
and  commends  It  for  the  contributions  It 
makes  to  the  youth  of  Its  sponsoring  orga- 
nization and  to  the  Nation  Itself,  by  helping 
to  develop  wholesome,  well  adjusted  talented 
young  women  with  high  personal  Ideals  and 
devotion  to  Qod  and  country. 


Ajyril  22,  1969 
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APPOINTMENT       OF       ADDITIONAL 
DISTRICT  JUDGES— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    12 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S.  952)  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  judges,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  GREAT 
PRAIRIE  LAKES  NATIONAL  REC- 
REATION AREA— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    13 

Mr.  BURDICK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  248)  to  establish  the  Great 
Prarle  Lakes  National  Recreation  Area 
in  the  States  of  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE     OF     HEARINGS     ON     THE 
FAIR  CREDIT  REPORTING  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  823,  a  bill  to  enable  consumers 
to  protect  themselves  against  arbitrary, 
erroneous,  and  malicious  credit  informa- 
tion. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Monday. 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  May  19.  20.  and 
21. 1969,  and  wiU  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
5302.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  in  connection  with 
these  hearings  should  notify  Mr.  Ken- 
neth A.  McLean,  room  5300.  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.,  20510; 
Telephone  225-7391. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON 
ELECTORAL  REFORM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments will  conclude  its  hearings  on  elec- 
toral reform  with  3  days  of  hearings. 
These  hearings  will  be  held  on  AprU  30, 
May  1  and  2.  The  hearing  on  April  30, 
will  be  in  room  324.  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, while  the  hearings  on  May  1  and  2 
will  be  held  in  G-308.  auditorium  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  The  hearings 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  each  day.  Persons 
having  questions  regarding  the  hearings 
are  invited  to  contact  the  subcommittee 
staff  in  room  419  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  extension  3018. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing nominations  have  been  referred  to 
and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Louis  C.  Bechtle,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Drew  J.  T.  O'Keefe,  resigning. 

Bill  Carnes  Murray,  of  Georgia,  to  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Elmer  J.  Hardegree. 

George  J.  Reed,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30.  1974. 

F.  L.  Peter  Stone,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Delaware 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Alexander 
Green  f  eld. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
oxv 62»— Part  8 


dlclary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  these  nominations  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  April  29.  1969,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomi- 
nations, with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


J  U  Bl'lFiC  ATIO  N 


THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  FOR  THE 
ASSISTANT  COMMANDANT  OF 
THE  MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.   119,  HJl.  3832. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
3832)  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  the  grade  of  general  for 
the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  when  the  total  active  strength 
of  the  Marine  Corps  exceeds  200,000. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-130),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  Bn.L 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  establish  the  grade 
of  general  for  the  Assistant  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  when  the  personnel  strength  of  the 
corps  exceeds  200,000.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  when  the  active  duty  strength  drops  be- 
low this  figure  after  an  officer  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Office  of  Assistant  Com- 
mandant and  to  the  grade  of  general,  he  will 
retain  the  grade  so  long  as  he  retains  the  of- 
fice. However,  his  successor  will  not  be  eli- 
gible for  the  grade  of  general  until  the 
strength  again  exceeds  200,000. 


At  the  present  time,  the  Marine  Corps  Is 
authorized  one  officer  in  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral— Its  Commandant.  Marine  Corps  officers 
designated  for  appropriate  higher  commands 
or  performance  of  duty  of  great  Importance 
and  responsibility  are  limited  by  law  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general,  unless  they  are 
assigned  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President  or 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This 
legal  limitation  was  enacted  In  1947  and  since 
that  time  there  have  been  many  changes  in 
the  Marine  Corps  which  have  Impacted  on 
the  office  of  the  Commandant  and  his  prin- 
cipal assistant. 

The  size  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  1947  was 
93,000— today  Its  size  is  314,000.  In  1947  the 
number  of  marines  serving  overseas  was  19.- 
000.  but  today  there  are  101,000  marines  serv- 
ing overseas.  Including  82.000  In  Vietnam. 
In  1947  the  Commandant  was  not  authorized 
to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Today  the  Commandant  sits  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  whenever  matters  di- 
rectly concerning  the  Marine  Corps  are  under 
consideration.  The  magnitude  of  these 
changes  alone  has  enlarged  the  scope  and 
complexity  of  the  reeponsibllltles  of  the 
Commandant,  and  this,  in  turn,  has  greatly 
expanded  the  reEfKjnsibllltles  of  his  principal 
assistant. 

The  Assistant  Commandant  represents  the 
Marine  Corps  at  meetings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  whenever  the  Commandant  Is  un- 
available. The  Vice  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
other  services,  whose  positions  are  almost 
identical  to  that  of  the  Assistant  Comman- 
dant, hold  the  rank  of  general,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, while  the  Assistant  Commandant  holds 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Oommlttee  on 
Armed  Services  that  the  Assistant  Comman- 
dant should  enjoy  a  status  comparable  to  his 
counterparts.  At  the  present  time  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  Is  the  only 
four-star  general  officer  in  the  Corps. 

In  addition,  the  substantial  growth  In  the 
Marine  Corpw  has  had  a  significant  effect 
upon  the  responsibilities  exercised  by  the  As- 
sistant Commandant,  who  must  give  close 
supervision  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
personnel,  weapons  systems,  programs,  and 
operations  with  which  the  Marine  Corps  is 
Involved. 

A  comparison  of  the  ratio  of  four-star  gen- 
eral and  fiag  officers  to  total  strength  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  reveals  that  the 
Marine  Corps  Is  substantially  below  the  other 
services.  The  strength  and  ratio  comparisons 
as  of  January  31,  1969,  are  shown  below: 


STRENGTH  AND  RATIO  COMPARISONS 


On  board  strength  as  oi  Jan.  31, 1969 


U.S. 
Marine  Corps 


U.S. 
Army 


U.S. 
Navy 


U.S. 
Air  Force 


Officer 

Enlisted 

Totol 

4-star  officers. 1 

Ratios: 

4-st8r  to  active  generals 1:75 

4-star  totoUl  strength 1  J14,000 


24.927 
289,168 

170, 720 
1,304,840 

85.800 
655.334 

136,576 
736, 135 

314,095 

1,475,560 

741. 134 

872,711 

17 

1:29 
1 :86, 800 


1:38 
1:92,600 


13 

1:33 
1*7.100 


nsCAL   DATA 

According  to  the  testimony,  the  pay  and 
allowances  increases  from  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  to  the  four-star  grade  will 
be  $4,800  per  annimi. 


THE  FIRST  90  DAYS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  last  week,  to  give  our  im- 
pression of  the  flrat  90  days  of  the  Nixon 


administration,  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  .  and 
I  issued  a  statement.  We  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  statement,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  first  90  days  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  as  seen  from  our  point 
of  view,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  us  follows: 
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Tost  90  Days 


The  first  90  da^s  of  the  administration  of 
President  Nixon  are  over.  So.  too,  Is  the  calm 
which  has  characterized  them.  If  a  signal  of 
the  end  Is  needed  It  is  to  be  found  In  the 
tragedy  of  the  Intelligence-reconnaissance 
plane  off  North  ICorea.  From  now  on,  crises 
both  at  home  an<  1  abroad  are  likely  to  crowd 
In  upon  the  nat  on. 

These  Initial  Jnonths  have  enabled  the 
President  to  prepiwe  for  what  lies  ahead  and 
he  has  used  the  jtlme  well.  His  highly  suc- 
cessful trip  abraad.  for  example,  brought 
him  Into  friendly  :ontact  with  heads-of -state 
with  whom  he  w.ll  be  dealing  In  the  years 
ahead.  Relations  with  Prance  have  been 
placed  on  a  bettsr  plane  and  at  the  same 
time  diplomatic  to°tact  with  Cambodia  U 
now  being  reestablished.  At  home,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proceeded!  at  a  deliberate  pace  to  All 
out  the  hierarchy  of  his  administration  with 
men  of  his  own  ;hooslng  and  to  work  out 
changes  In  the  b  idget  of  the  previous  Ad 
ministration.  All  n  all.  the  first  90  days  of 
President  Nixon  1:  ave  been  marked  by  care, 
caution,  and  com])etence. 

The  evolution  (f  the  new  administration 
now  moves  from  tl  e  opening  phase  to  the  fol- 
low-through. During  the  months  ahead  will 
come  proposals,  pc  Ucles  and  programs  which 
"'       '"     ~  '        President's    Imprimatur. 

1  to  deal  with  the  problem 
as  the  Intensifying  Issues 
heavy  taxation  and  Infla- 
tion. These  probhms  along  with  a  host  of 
other  difficulties  a^alt  the  President's  Inltla 
tlves. 

What  also  rema  ns  to  be  seen  is  whether 
the  President  can  jaln  control  over  the  far 
flung  activities  of  the  military  and  civilian 
wings  of  the  government.  Prom  administra- 
tion to  admlnlstrallon.  the  Executive  Branch 
administrative  enormity. 


clearly  'carry    the 
They  will  be  neede  i 
of  Viet  Nam  as  wel  1 
of  Inequitable  and 


has  grown  into  an 

Unless  President  Nixon  Is  able  to  devise 
means  for  grasping  control  of  the  continuing 
machinery  of  government  for  which,  In  any 
event,  he  has  the  responsibility,  the  tragedy 
off  North  Korea  will  be  but  the  beginning  of 
his  difficulties. 


THE  NORTH  K«DREAN  AIR  ATTACK 

Mr 


that 


and 


Mr.  SCOTT 
President  Nixon' 
in  dealing  with  t 
leal  action  of  Nohh 
one  of  our  unarrr  ed 
craft  over  interna  tional 
pie  are  capable  ol 
dignation  at  war  ton 
has  been  a  proper 
reactions  in  receipt 
our  Government 
same  time  be 
whose  very  strength 
nations  lies  in  the 
in  dealing  with 
ever  demented 
We  will  show  that 
from  our  policies 
deeds,  but  we  will 
by  a  small,  crimiiial 
struction  of  all  for 

Mr.  President 
security  needs  whifch 
most  in  mind 
to  the  North  Korean 
tragic   loss   of   3 
Nixon  kept  these 
mind. 

One  is  the 
kind  of  intelligence 
the  EC-121  can 
the  closest  thing 
against  war;  the  . 
the  less  likely  we 


conflict.  It  is  intelligence  which  permits 
us  to  meet  the  aggression  of  a  North  Ko- 
rea before  they  reignite  the  Korean 
war — a  threat  which  is  renewed  from 
time  to  time  by  that  irresponsible  gov- 
ernment. It  is  intelligence  which  helps 
America  to  secure  the  lid  before  It  blows 
off,  all  over  the  rim  of  the  boiling  pots  in 
Asia  and  elsewhere.  If  we  are  to  continue 
gathering  this  intelligence,  we  must  pro- 
tect those  who  gatherit,  and  in  that  con- 
text, the  movement  of  the  naval  task 
force  to  the  sea  off  Korea  is  eminently 
justified. 

The  other  need  which  the  President 
kept  in  mind  is  that  of  meeting  North 
Korea's  test  of  our  will  and  the  nature 
of  our  response.  We  have  shown  that  we 
have  the  will  to  continue  actions  which 
we  feel  our  national  security  and  peace  in 
the  world  demand.  Such  a  demonstration 
of  will  is  most  especially  required  when 
dealing  with  a  government  such  as  North 
Korea,  which  has  virtually  no  respect  for 
decent  relations  between  governments, 
but  resorts  to  brutality  with  a  morbid 
fascination  unmatched  in  the  world. 

I  submit  that  this  crisis  has  been 
handled  very  well  by  a  new  administra- 
tion. Our  Government  has  been  tested 
and  found  strong,  but  not  headstrong; 
intelligent,  but  not  tangled  in  intellec- 
tual indecision.  I  am  saddened  by  the 
tragic  attack,  bu'.  heartened  by  the  re- 
sponse of  President  Nixon  to  see  that  it  is 
not  repeated. 


the  pilots  and  crews  of  these  flights  will 
have  a  "fighting  chance" — no  American 
ever  asked  for  more  than  that  as  he  car- 
ried out  his  Commander  in  Chief's  in- 
structions. I,  for  one,  hope  that  this 
meaningful  change  in  policy  will  not  go 
unnoticed  in  North  Korea. 


REPUBLIC  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA  SUGAR 
QUOTA  SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED 


.  President,  I  applaud 
wisdom  and  firmness 
^e  outrageous  but  tjT)- 
Korea  in  attacking 
reconnaissance  air- 
waters.  Our  peo- 
a  mighty  rage  and  in- 
killing,  and  there 
outpouring  of  these 
days.  The  response  of 
however,  must  at  the 
of  a  powerful  nation 
in  the  community  of 
self-imposed  restraint 
smaller  countries,  how- 
belligerent  they  are. 
we  will  not  be  deterred 
8  nd  our  mission  by  ugly 
not  be  drawn  into  war 
state  intent  on  de- 
their  own  ends;  either. 
Ihere  are  two  national 
must  be  kept  upper- 
considering  response 
attack  and  the 
men,   and  President 
needs  very  much  in 


continuing  need  for  the  very 

that  such  aircraft  as 

uather.  Intelligence  is 

to  casualty  insurance 

nore  coverage  we  have 

will  need  it  In  global 


PRESIDENT  NIXOrrS  HANDLING  OF 
THE  KOREAN  AIR  ATTACK  IN- 
CIDENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending President  Nixon  for  his  states- 
manlike handling  of  the  recent  crisis 
with  Korea. 

The  destruction  of  an  unarmed  air- 
craft by  the  North  Koreans  is  a  striking 
example  of  irrational  conduct.  The 
United  States,  under  President  Nixon's 
leadership,  has  responded  to  their  action 
in  a  totally  rational  manner.  This  is  the 
mark  of  a  great  power,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  act  with  restraint  is 
the  mark  of  a  great  President. 

As  the  North  Koreans  so  ably  proved, 
it  takes  little  thought  or  sensitivity  to 
murder.  We  could  have  responded  in 
kind.  We  cannot  help  but  feel  a  helpless 
rage  at  such  occurrences:  that  is  a  natu- 
ral thing.  But,  as  the  leader  of  our  Na- 
tion, President  Nixon's  example  to  other 
nations  has  been  an  excellent  one. 

In  the  discussion  and  debate  that  fol- 
lowed the  loss  ol  the  aircraft.  I  have 
heard  the  North  Koreans  termed  a 
"fourth-rate  power."  The  stature  of  a 
nation  may  not  lie  in  its  military  power, 
but  rather  in  its  ability  to  conduct  itself 
and  its  affairs  in  a  civilized  and  rational 
manner.  In  this  incident,  the  North 
Korean  Government  has  clearly  cast  It- 
self in  the  role  of  a  fourth-rate  power. 

Quite  sensibly,  President  Nixon  has  in- 
structed our  defense  people  to  continue 
surveillance  of  North  Korean  activities— 
in  the  free  international  zone  of  air 
travel — but  with  armed  escort.  As  a 
former  pilot  of  unarmed  aircraft,  I  know 
what  that  means.  It  means  simply  that 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  has  the  tragic  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  country  whose 
legal  and  social  structure  is  frankly  and 
aggressively  based  on  racial  discrimina- 
tion. The  black  majority  of  that  nation 
has  been  systematically  brutalized  by  the 
vicious  policies  of  apartheid.  The  oppres- 
sion of  black  citizens  of  South  Africa  by 
the  white  minority  is  a  stain  on  the  con- 
science of  the  free  world. 

Frankly,  we  in  the  United  States  have 
much  to  atone  for  and  to  correct  in  the 
treatment  of  our  20  million  fellow  Amer- 
icans who  are  black.  However,  we  have 
made  great  strides  toward  eliminating 
discrimination  in  our  legal  structure  and 
in  assuring  all  Americans  the  rights 
guaranteed  them  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  also  making 
a  determined  effort  to  eradicate  eco- 
nomic discrimination  and  to  provide  full 
and  equal  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  potential  of  every  American 
regardless  of  race. 

Mr.  President,  the  winds  of  freedom 
are  blowing  throughout  the  world  in  a 
manner  and  to  an  extent  almost  beyond 
belief.  Across  the  China  Sea,  on  the  Afri- 
can Continent,  and  everywhere  the  toil- 
ing masses  and  the  underprivileged  are 
striving  to  achieve  economic  and  politi- 
cal freedom — just  as  in  generations  gone 
by  we  achieved  pohtical  and  religious 
freedom. 

The  time  is  gone  when  imperialists 
may  oppress  colonial  peoples  and  natives 
they  have  sought  over  the  years  to  keep 
in  ignorance  and  in  bondage.  Human  be- 
ings everywhere  have  served  notice  they 
may  no  longer  be  exploited  or  enslaved. 

We  Americans  must  not  stand  idle 
while  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa 
emerge  into  nationhood.  Our  great  spirit- 
ual and  political  heritage  has  inspired 
these  peoples.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
very  much  aware  that  we  have  main- 
tained cordial  and  economically  lucra- 
tive relations  with  South  Africa,  the 
most  racist  nation  in  the  world.  The 
racial  policies  of  that  nation  are  anath- 
ema to  the  conscience  of  the  world. 
They  have  been  condemned  in  the  United 
Nations  and  by  nearly  every  govern- 
ment on  earth.  Still,  these  abominable 
policies  have  grown  steadily  more  ex- 
treme and  more  authoritarian. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  begin  a  reas- 
sessment of  our  policy  toward  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  business-as-usual  attitude 
is  appropriate  between  the  United  States, 
ihe  greatest  democracy,  and  South  Af- 
rica, the  only  avowedly  racist  government 
in  the  world. 

Therefore.  I  was  indeed  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1858,  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  to  eliminate 
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the  sugar  quota  presently  allocated  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  While  this 
quota  represents  only  slightly  more  than 
1  percent  of  all  sugar  quotas  reserved  for 
foreign  countries,  It  will  provide  South 
Africa  with  more  than  $5  million  in  sub- 
sidies above  the  world  market  prices  for 
sugar  in  1969  alone.  During  the  past  7 
years  sugar  producers  of  South  Africa 
have  benefited  by  more  than  $19  million 
in  surplus  profits  generated  by  our  sugar 
subsidy.  Proponents  of  the  quota  for 
South  Africa  will  argue  that  in  earlier 
years  South  African  sugar  producers 
earned  $3.6  million  less  when  the  Ameri- 
can sugar  price  was  lower  than  the  world 
market  price.  However,  this  temporary 
loss  was  more  than  made  up  In  subse- 
quent years.  Wealthy  sugar  producers  in 
South  Africa  now  look  forward  to  in- 
creasingly large  windfall  profits  from 
the  sale  of  their  sugar,  sown  and  har- 
vested by  oppressed  black  laborers  with 
little  more  status  than  that  of  serfs.  It 
is  ironic  that  the  Sugar  Act  includes 
stringent  provisions  to  protect  American 
workers  in  the  cane  and  beet  fields,  while 
it  permits  growers  overseas  to  exploit 
workers  who  toil  imder  Intolerable  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  President,  for  more  than  half  a 
century  I  have  made  my  home  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  In  1967  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land elected  a  black  man,  Carl  B.  Stokes, 
as  their  mayor.  He  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing mayor  of  that  great  city.  His  leader- 
ship qualities  have  been  recognized  by 
mayors  throughout  the  Nation  who  have 
been  following  his  lead  in  helping  to  solve 
the  problems  of  their  communities.  Carl 
Stokes  is  now  a  candidate  for  relection. 
I  believe  he  will  be  reelected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  and  I  shall  do  every- 
thing that  I  can  to  assist  him.  I  find  it 
unconscionable  to  consider  that  the 
American  citizens  are  presently  un- 
wittingly supporters  of  the  South  Afri- 
can economy  and  thus  of  an  apartheid 
system  in  which  a  Carl  Stokes  or  any 
other  black  man  is  unable  to  rise  above 
the  status  of  fourth-class  citizen  and  is 
sentenced  from  birth  to  economic  serf- 
dom. I  resent  the  fact,  and  I  am  sure 
millions  of  my  fellow  Americans  also  do, 
that  whenever  I  purchase  sugar  I  am  in- 
directly enriching  some  South  African 
racist  farmer  and  the  economy  of  his 
nation. 

Although  abolishing  the  South  African 
sugar  quota  is  only  a  minor  step  toward 
correcting  our  relationship  with  South 
Africa,  it  at  least  embraces  the  soimd 
principle  that  nothing  in  our  oflBcial  gov- 
ernmental actions  will  lend  positive  eco- 
nomic support  to  this  South  African  re- 
gime. It  would  be  a  significant  moral 
gesture  not  only  from  the  United  States 
to  the  world  community  and  especially 
to  black  Africans  and  the  other  colored 
peoples  of  the  world,  but  also  to  our 
own  citizens  seeking  justice,  racial  equal- 
ity and  complete  civil  liberties  here  at 
home. 

Furthermore  as  an  economic  by- 
product, through  such  action  the  present 
South  African  sugar  quota  could  be  al- 
lotted to  the  new  sugar-producing  na- 
tions of  Africa,  countries  whose  eco- 
nomic development  is  far  less  advanced 
than  South  Africa. 


The  South  African  sugar  quota  should 
be  eliminated  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  delay. 


THE  HEADSTART  PROGRAM  MUST 
BE  CONTINUED  AND  EXPANDED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  funds  for  the 
Headstart  program  for  this  coming  sum- 
mer may  be  cut  35  percent.  The  Head- 
start  program  is  such  a  meritorious  pro- 
gram and  Is  so  needed  that  these  funds 
,5hould  be  increased  by  at  least  50  per- 
cent and  not  reduced.  The  reason  given 
by  administration  officials  for  the  pro- 
posed cut  is  that  there  is  allegedly  a 
shortage  in  funds  for  such  programs. 

Very  definitely,  I  do  not  go  along  with 
that  sort  of  reasoning.  Cutting  the  funds 
for  worthwhile  programs  for  youngsters 
is  not  only  a  manifestation  of  hypocrisy 
but  it  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
needs  of  our  Nation. 

V/e  in  the  Senate  are  being  impor- 
tuned to  provide  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations of  billions  of  dollars  to  land 
men  on  the  moon,  to  support  our  involve- 
ment in  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam  and  to 
construct  an  ABM  system,  allegedly  to 
Bird  our  ICBM  sites  against  a  missile 
attack  from  Communist  China  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  preposterous  boon- 
doggle, opposed  by  almost  every  reputa- 
ble scientist  in  the  Nation,  including  the 
science  advisers  to  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower. Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  will  cost 
$9  billion  to  begin  with  and  may  eventu- 
ally cost  as  much  as  $100  billion. 

It  includes  purchasing  250  acres  of 
land  in  the  environs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  only  metropolitan  area 
slated  for  an  ABM  system.  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  been  termed  the  "National 
Command  Authority"  by  some  slick  pub- 
lic relations  man  in  the  Pentagon.  Of 
course,  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not 
represented  by  two  Senators  as  was  every 
city  previously  picked  for  the  Sentinel, 
now  termed  "Safeguard,  missile  sites."  So 
it  is  proposed  that  250  acres  of  high- 
priced  real  estate  close  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be  set  aside  for  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  site.  Yet,  the  slum  areas  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  thou- 
sands of  poor,  ill-housed,  jobless,  and  un- 
educated District  of  Columbia  residents 
who  live  in  them  are  to  continue  to  be  ne- 
glected. 

We  must  concern  ourselves  with  our 
own  critical  problems.  We  must  provide 
that  the  have  nots  in  Washington  and  in 
every  part  of  our  Nation  share  more  of 
the  wealth  and  plenty  of  the  Nation.  We 
must  try  to  provide  work  for  every 
worker  and  a  home  for  every  family. 

It  is  difficult  to  have  harmony,  racial 
and  otherwise,  until  all  Americans  come 
to  the  realization  that  really  all  of  us  be- 
long to  and  are  a  part  of  the  same  race — 
the  human  race.  We  read  of  crimes  in 
our  cities,  such  as  in  Washington,  and  in 
Cleveland  where  I  live.  Many  crimes  do 
occur  in  our  inner  cities,  so-called,  and 
fewer  crimes  occur  in  our  suburban 
areas.  Unless  we  give  top  priority  to  the 
needs  of  our  inner  cities,  while  it  may 
seem  that  those  living  in  suburban  areas 
are  presently  safe  from  violence  that 
occurs  from  time  to  time  in  urban  cen- 


ters, then  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  this  is 
probably  for  the  present  time  only.  We 
know  that  poverty,  inadequate  housing, 
lack  of  opportimity  to  acquire  job  train- 
ing, unemployment,  a  poor  education 
coupled  with  poor  housing,  poor  or  no 
recreational  facilities,  malnutrition,  and 
other  factors  gamblned  contribute  to  vio- 
lence in  our  Nation.  Where  and  to  what 
extent  this  violence  may  extend  no  one 
is  able  to  foresee  imless  we  in  the  Con- 
gress give  top  priority  now  to  legislate 
to  continue  and  expand  needed  programs 
such  as  Headstart,  to  eliminate  slums, 
provide  decent  housing  and  end  malnu- 
trition and  abject  poverty. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  1929— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FEDERAL  PENALTIES 
FOR  CAMPUS  REVOLUTIONARIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  events  of  the  past  weekend  at 
Cornell  University  in  Ithaca.  N.Y.,  have 
given  even  more  sinister  dimensions  to 
the  wave  of  revolution  and  anarchy 
which  is  engulfing  high  schools  and  the 
campuses  of  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  land. 

The  disruptive  events  at  our  educa- 
tional institutions  during  recent  months 
have  been  a  cause  for  utmost  concern  by 
millions  of  law-abiding  American 
citizens. 

The  country  has  been  treated  to  the 
nauseous  spectacle  of  campus  rebels, 
from  both  student  and  faculty  ranks, 
forcing  weak-kneed,  spineless  admin- 
istrations to  kow-tow  to  outrageous  de- 
mands. Our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  being  characterized  as  places 
where  youngsters  go  to  learn  how  to 
riot  instead  of  for  an  education. 

At  many  of  our  schools  burning  and 
breaking  of  property  and  occupation  of 
buildings  by  students  has  become  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  And  just 
recently,  student  demonstrators  bodily 
ejected  a  member  of  the  Harvard  faculty 
from  his  office. 

Extreme  as  the.se  events  have  been, 
however,  I  don't  think  that  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  anyone  would  have  predicted 
the  incredible  sight  which  was  witnessed 
at  Cornell  University  last  weekend. 

What  point  have  we  reached  in  the 
history  of  our  civilization  when  a  band  of 
student  rebels  can  arm  itself  with  rifles, 
hatchets,  and  shotguns,  and  then  extort 
concessions  from  a  university  adminis- 
tration? 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  extraor- 
dinary events  demand  an  appropriate 
response,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  today 
introducing  what  I  believe  to  be  a  strong 
and  far-reaching  measure  providing  for 
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a  Federal  response  to  subversion  of  our 
educational  institutions. 

My  bill,  which  is  modeled  after  the 
Civil  Rights  Aict  of  1968,  prohibits  the 
disruption  of  tie  administration  or  oper- 
ation  of  any  JTederally  assisted  educa- 
tloncd  institution. 

The  bill  provides  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000 
and/or  impris()nment  up  to  1  year  for 
any  person  who,  with  the  Intent  to  pre- 
vent, obstruct,  or  interfere  with  the  or- 
derly adminlstjatlon  or  operation  of  such 
an  institution,  willfully,  first,  appropri- 
ates, occupies,  or  destroys  any  real  or 
personal  property  which  is  property  of 
such  institutloii,  is  situated  upon  the 
premises  of  sueh  institution,  or  is  situ- 
ated within  anjr  structure  of  such  insti- 
tution; or,  second,  denies  or  abridges  by 
force,  threat  ol  force,  or  any  act  of  dis- 
ruption the  riaht  of  any  person  to  par- 
ticipate in  or  injoy  the  benefits  of  any 
class,  facility,  program,  or  activity  con- 
ducted or  proviped  by  such  institution  or 
authorized  by  I  appropriate  administra- 
tive atrthorlty  bf  such  institution  to  be 
cSnducCed  upoh  the  premises  of  such 
Institution.        ] 

The  offenses  which  I  have  described 
constitute  a  njisdemeanor  unless  they 
result  in  bodilyi  injury  to  any  other  per- 
son. The  offenjses  become  a  felony  In 
cases  of  bodily  injury  and,  as  such,  carry 
a  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000  and/or  10 
years'  imprisorpient.  If  a  death  should 
result  from  su^h  actions,  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  penaltyi  of  from  10  years  to  life 
in  prison. 

There  are  soifie  persons,  no  doubt,  who 
will  say  that  thjis  is  &n  oppressive  meas- 
ure. To  the  blading  hearts  I  say  only 
that  firm  actioii  is  certainly  called  for  In 
America  today'  to  counterbalance  the 
mollycoddling,  permissive  attitude  cham- 
pioned by  confiised  individuals  who  are 
seeking  to  destroy  our  heritage  and  our 
entire  system  of  lvalues. 

What  this  bill  proposes,  certainly 
seems  reasonable  enough,  for  it  does  not 
limit  the  right  of  students  to  present 
legitimate  grievimces  and  requests  to  the 
administrators  pf  our  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  bijl  only  becomes  a  factor 
when  indlviduais  decide  to  sidestep  the 
normal  channe]$  of  civilized,  democratic 
communication  in  favor  of  disruptive, 
intimidating  action  which  infringes  upon 
the  right  of  educators  to  educate  and 
serious  students  to  learn.  And  that,  after 
all,  is  what  our  schools  are  all  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

t929)  to  amend  title  18, 
3de,  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
idminlstratlon  or  opera- 
\\y  ass'sted  educational 
for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mrj  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
was  received,  reid  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  Proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  qionun  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  biU  (S. 
United  States 
ruption  of  the 
tions  of   feders 
institutions,  anc 


S.  1911— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  THAT  TIME  FOR 
VOTING  IN  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TIONS BE  EXPANDED  TO  24  HOURS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  a  bill  and  I  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1911)  to  expand  the  time 
for  voting  in  presidential  elections  to  a 
24-hour  period  and  to  provide  that  such 
period  shall  be  imiform  throughout  the 
United  States,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  current  discussions 
throughout  the  Nation  and  activities  in 
the  Congress  relating  to  the  subject  of 
making  reforms  in  the  manner  of  choos- 
ing a  President  and  Vice  President,  I 
believe  it  is  appropriate  for  attention  to 
be  given  to  all  means  whereby  our  elec- 
tion machinery  can  be  altered  and  im- 
proved so  as  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  maximum  participation  by  our  citi- 
zens in  the  selection  of  such  oflBcers.  In 
fact,  I  believe  we  would  be  overlooking 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  entire  area  of  electoral  reform  if  we 
did  not  combine  efforts  to  modernize  the 
system  for  electing  a  President  with  ef- 
forts to  Insure  that  the  greatest  numbers 
of  citizens  will  be  able  to  vote  in  such 
elections. 

As  one  who  has  been  involved  as  a 
candidate  in  one  of  these  campaigns,  I 
am  especially  appreciative  of  the  Impor- 
tance to  the  American  democratic  sys- 
tem of  obtaining  the  greatest  possible 
expression  of  the  national  will. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  already  sub- 
mitted a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  remove  the  serious  limi- 
tations on  the  right  vote  in  presidential 
elections  which  result  from  excessive  res- 
idence and  physical  presence  require- 
ments. The  measure  which  I  offered.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  59,  could  enable  as 
many  as  11  million  additional  citizens  to 
cast  votes  to  select  a  President  by  loosen- 
ing residence  requirements,  insofar  as 
practical,  and  expanding  opportvmitles 
for  absentee  voting.  This  amendment 
alone  could  result  In  an  Increase  in  11 
percent  in  the  numbers  of  voters  partici- 
pating in  the  election  of  a  President. 

Today  I  offer  a  second  measure  de- 
signed to  broaden  the  effective  voice  of 
our  citizens  In  the  selection  of  the  two 
highest  oflQcers  in  this  coimtry.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  provide  that  the 
time  for  voting  in  presidential  elections 
be  expanded  to  a  full  24-hour  period 
and  that  this  period  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States.  This  means  that 
the  polls  will  op)en  and  close  across  the 
United  States  at  the  same  moment.  In 
view  of  the  likelihood  that  some  alter- 
native to  the  present  electoral  college 
will  be  approved,  whether  it  be  the  dis- 
trict plan,  proportionate  system,  or  di- 
rect election  method,  I  have  drafted  my 


bill  so  as  to  conform  with  any  one  of 
these  proposals  that  might  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  in  introducing  this  bill. 
I  am  carrying  out  an  intention  expressed 
when  I  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  last 
month  concerning  reform  of  the  electoral 
college  system. 

I  am  confident  that  enactment  of  this 
proposal  would  make  it  considerably 
easier  for  millions  more  of  our  citizens  to 
vote  who  now  find  themselves  unable  to 
go  to  the  p>olls  because  of  the  limited 
period  for  voting.  These  citizens  may 
number  over  10  million.  For  example,  one 
recent  survey  claims  that  3  million  citi- 
zens of  voting  age  were  barred  from  cast- 
ing ballots  because  they  were  unable  to 
leave  their  work.  Several  million  other 
citizens  were  sick  or  disabled  on  the  day 
of  the  election.  It  Is  my  belief  that  sev- 
eral million  of  these  citizens  and  some 
In  other  categories  would  find  it  possible 
to  cast  ballots  if  the  voting  period  were 
extended  to  24  hours  and  persons  had  a 
choice  of  convenient  hours  for  voting  on 
portions  of  2  calendar  days  rather  than 
on  only  1. 

The  period  I  have  chosen,  from  6  p.m. 
to  8  p.m.,  central  standard  time,  is  de- 
signed to  permit  voters  to  use  the  polls 
at  the  end  of  normal  working  hours 
on  the  first  day,  through  the  evening 
and  night  of  that  day,  prior  to  going 
to  work  on  the  second  day,  and  up  to 
midaftemoon  on  the  second  day.  Such 
a  range  of  choices  should  enable  many 
millions  of  citizens  to  find  a  time  when 
It  will  be  easy  for  them  to  go  to  the 
polls,  but  who  are  now  prevented  from 
exercising  their  franchise  by  unavoidable 
demands  on  their  time  or  temporary 
Illnesses. 

As  an  additional  benefit,  my  bill  could 
eliminate  many  of  the  criticisms  arising 
because  of  the  reporting  of  significant 
percentages  of  the  results  from  some 
States  before  the  polls  close  in  all  other 
States.  With  voting  spread  over  a  24- 
hour  period  covering  portions  of  2  cal- 
endar days,  the  possible  infiuence  of  vote 
projections  should  be  considerably  re- 
duced since  people  in  all  areas  of  the 
coimtry  will  be  able  to  vote  at  a  con- 
venient hour  right  up  to  the  end  of  the 
election  and  the  election  will  not  end 
in  one  area  before  it  does  in  any  of  the 
other  regions. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  serious 
consideration  will  be  given  to  this  meas- 
ure by  the  91st  Congress.  The  enact- 
ment of  my  proposal  would  be  one  more 
step  in  assuring  that  the  role  of  our 
people  in  determining  their  future  will 
be  strengthened  and  encouraged.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  only  bill  on  this 
subject  that  would  conform  to  any  sys- 
tem used  for  the  selection  of  a  President, 
whether  it  be  the  present  electoral  col- 
lege method  or  some  other  system.  Con- 
sequently, I  would  hope  that  Members 
of  all  persuasions  may  find  it  possible 
to  support  my  proposal  as  a  worthy  ap- 
proach to  Increasing  participation  by 
the  public  in  the  election  processes.  If 
the  bill  I  offer  today  would  be  coupled 
with  the  constitutional  amendment,  I 
proposed  to  remove  excessive  residence 
requirements  and  expand  absentee  vot- 
ing, the  impact  of  both  measures  com- 
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blned  could  bring  about  an  Increase  of 
20  miUion  or  more  in  the  number  of 
citizens  who  vote  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. 


DEDICATION  OF  BUST  OF  FORMER 
SENATOR  LISTER  HILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Simday,  March  30,  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
the  University  of  Alabama  Medical  Cen- 
ter dedicated  a  bust  of  former  Senator 
Lister  Hill.  The  bronze  bust,  the  work  of 
sculptor  Owalberto  Rocchi,  is  in  the 
Lawrence  Rejmolds  Library.  When  the 
medical  center  library  is  completed,  the 
bust  will  be  reinstalled  there. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind 
the  Members  of  this  body  of  the  great 
achievements  in  medicine  of  Senator  Lis- 
ter Hill.  I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  hailing  this  new  recogni- 
tion of  a  distinguished  Alabamian. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Life-Sized  Bust  of  Senator  Hill  is  Ded- 
icated," written  by  Dennis  Washburn, 
and  published  in  the  Birmingham  News 
for  March  31,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lite-Size  Bust  or  Senator  Hux  Is  Dedicated 
(By  Dennis  Washburn) 

A  14-year-old  youth.  Lister  Hubbard  Hill, 
stripped  the  veil  from  a  life-sized  bronze 
bust  of  his  grandfather.  Sen.  Lister  Hill,  In 
ceremonies  at  Smolian  House  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

And  about  75  family  friends  and  officials  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center 
applauded  the  metallic  likeness  of  Alabama's 
retired  U.S.  Senator  created  by  famed  Italian 
artist  Gwalberto  Rocchi. 

As  Sen.  Hill  stood  beside  the  bust  and  ad- 
dressed the  group,  observers  gazed  In  fasci- 
nation from  one  of  the  other — from  the  bust 
to  the  Senator,  and  then  back  again,  and 
again. 

But  the  Senator  made  little  reference  to 
the  piece  of  art  in  his  remarks  to  the  group. 

He  reminisced  briefly  on  changes  in  the 
world  of  medicine  in  recent  years,  and 
changes  in  governmental  participation  In 
medicine. 

"I  can  remember  when  the  government's 
share  In  medical  expenditures  was  $81  mil- 
lion a  year,"  he  said,  "And  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  this  has  grown  to  more  than  $1% 
billion  per  year." 

Observers  could  hardly  help  remembering 
that  Hill,  himself,  was  responsible  for  much 
of  the  increased  interest  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  medicine. 

His  personal  efforts  in  medical  legislation 
such  as  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construc- 
tion Act  has  resulted  in  the  construction  or 
remodeling  of  more  than  9,000  hospitals  as 
weU  as  direct  federal  aid  to  struggling  medi- 
cal schools,  organization  of  a  massive  re- 
search program  in  the  medical  sciences,  and 
the  building  of  centers  for  treatment  of 
mental  illness  and  retardation. 

Sen.  Hill  spoke  about  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama Medical  Center  complex  in  Birming- 
ham. "I  remeinber  the  flrst  time  I  visited  the 
Medical  Center.  It  was  only  one  square  block 
then.  Now,  It  occupies  more  than  15  blocks, 
and  this  is  only  the  beginning,"  he  predicted. 

"Th06e  who  are  sick  and  those  who  suffer 
cannot  wait  for  attention,"  said  the  Senator. 
"Men's  lives  hang  In  the  balance." 

He  cited  the  need  for  a  better  medical  edu- 
cational program,  more  doctors,  more  den- 
tlBts,  more  nurses,  and  the  acquisition  of 
more  medical  knowledge. 


"We  are  here  today  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
a  greater,  more  magnificent  Medical  Center 
in  Birmingham,"  said  Hill. 

And  as  the  spectators  started  applauding 
he  stepped  forward  agraln  and  quieted  them 
with  upraised  hand. 

"Does  that  applause  mean  that  you've  all 
enlisted  in  the  cause?"  he  quipped. 

The  handclapplng  volume  swelled  then. 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Volker,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alabama  In  Bir- 
mingham, introduced  Sen.  Hill  after  the  un- 
veiling. 

Pointing  to  the  bronze  image  of  the  sena- 
tor. Dr.  Volker  said : 

"This  bust  is  here  because  of  the  desire  of 
the  many  friends  of  the  Senator  to  have  his 
much  beloved  features  reproduced  in  bronze 
by  a  dlstmgulshed  artist." 

Dr.  Volker  said  the  bust  will  remain,  for 
the  time  being,  in  the  Lawrence  Reynolds 
Library.  "Then  it  will  be  removed  to  the 
Medical  Center  Library  when  that  la  com- 
pleted," he  Bald. 

The  bronze  bust  was  commissioned  on  be- 
half of  the  Medical  Center  as  a  permanent 
art  contribution  in  honor  of  Sen.  Hill. 

The  unveiling  was  one  of  the  final  events 
of  the  1969  Birmingham  Festival  of  Arts. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  99— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  PROCLAIM  HELEN 
KELLER  MEMORIAL  WEEK 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph  ),  and  the  Senators 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman  and  Mr. 
Allen),  Miss  Keller's  native  State,  I  am 
today  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  first  week 
in  June  of  this  year  and  every  year  there- 
after as  "Helen  Keller  Memorial  Week." 
This  proposal  has  the  support  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

As  you  know,  June  1  of  this  year  marks 
the  first  anniversary  of  Helen  Keller's 
death.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues attended  the  funeral  services 
here  at  the  Washington  National  Cathe- 
dral, where  her  ashes  are  interred,  and 
heard  Senator  Lister  Hill,  the  distin- 
guished former  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
deliver  the  eulogy  for  his  longtime  friend. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller's  conquest  of 
the  staggering  double  handicap  of  blind- 
ness and  deafness  is  well  known.  The 
tireless  lifelong  devotion  of  this  unique 
individual  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  handicapped,  and  the  eco- 
nomically underprivileged  marks  her  as 
one  of  those  rare  beings  with  whom  the 
human  race  is  periodically  blessed  who 
has  the  understanding,  compassion,  fore- 
sight, and  ability  to  make  people  right 
wrongs  and  repair  neglect.  An  American, 
Helen  Keller  was  a  true  citizen  of  the 
world,  her  enlightened  infiuence  resulted 
in  schools  for  the  handicapped  and  new 
concepts  of  human  dignity  and  worth  for 
the  handicapped  and  imderprivileged  in 
place  of  custodial  institutions  and  cruel 
neglect. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  Helen  Keller 
lived  to  see  the  outstanding  progress 
made  as  a  result  of  congressional  action 
in  the  development  of  more  effective  edu- 
cation and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
children  and  adults  with  all  types  of 
physical  aind  mental  handicaps.  I  am  glad 


that  she  saw  the  beginning  of  more  ef- 
fective ways  to  help  the  economically  de- 
prived break  out  of  the  poverty  cycle.  All 
of  these  were  matters  of  great  concern  to 
her,  and  she  started  her  pioneering  effort 
to  interest  people  in  social  problems  well 
before  this  concern  became  established 
public  policy. 

A  national  observance  each  year  in 
memory  of  Helen  Keller  will  give  the 
American  people  for  generations  to  come 
an  opportunity  to  rededlcate  themselves 
to  the  goals  and  ideals  to  which  she  de- 
voted her  long  and  fruitful  life.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  such  a  national  observance  in 
memory  of  a  unique  American  be 
launched  with  a  Presidential  proclama- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  and  I  commend  this  joint 
resolution  to  our  colleagues  and  urge 
their  support.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  99)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  first  week 
in  June  of  each  year  as  "Helen  Keller 
Memorial  Week,"  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1926— INTRODUCTION   OF  A   BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  TUCKER  ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced and  the  Senate  passed  my  bill 
to  amend  the  Tucker  Act  to  increase  from 
$10,000  to  $50,000  the  jurisdictional  lim- 
itation «f  the  Federal  district  courts  in 
certain  contract  cases  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  bill  was  supported 
by  the  Dei>artment  of  Justice  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative OflBce  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 

At  that  time  I  said  that — 

The  primary  purpKKe  of  this  bill  is  to  allow 
former  Government  employees  to  Join  suits 
for  reinstatement  with  suits  for  back  pay. 
The  former  must  be  brought  in  the  district 
courts,  but  the  latter  must  now  be  brotight 
in  the  Court  of  Clalnus  If  the  amount  in 
question  exceeds  810,000. 

The  Justice  Department  has  estimated  that 
If  the  Jurisdictional  limit  were  raised  to  $50,- 
000  as  contemplated  by  this  bill,  more  than 
99  percent  of  the  backpay  claims  could  be 
heard  In  district  court— freeing  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  more  Important  work  and  con- 
siderably reducing  the  cost  of  litigation  for 
claimants  outside  the  Washington  area.  In 
addition  almost  one  third  of  all  the  other 
contract  cases  against  the  Government  could 
be  heard  in  district  court. 

Since  that  time.  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  on  numerous  occasions  that 
this  bill  would  in  addition  confer  sub- 
stantial benefits  upon  our  Nation's  small 
businessmen. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  of  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Government  Supply  Agency,  and  others 
are  all  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
insure  that  our  small  businessmen  receive 
their  share  of  Government  procurement. 
This  greater  involvement  in  Government 
procurement   has   had   the   predictable 
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men in  contract  claims  with  the  Federal 
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Government. 
Under  the 
all  of  these 
must  be  hear 
here  in  Was 


present  jurisdictional  limits, 
plaims  in  excess  of  $10,000 
I  before  the  Court  of  Claims 
„ington,  D.C.  This,  of  course, 
places  an  extreme  hardship  on  a  small 
businessman  with  a  claim  over  $10,000  by 
requiring  hint  to  either  retain  Washing- 
ton legal  coufisel  or  bear  the  additional 
expense  of  hajving  his  local  counsel  travel 
to  Washington,  often  consuming  several 
days  in  the  process.  In  addition,  wit- 
nesses, exhibijts,  records,  documents,  and 


other    physical 
claimant  and 


evidence  of  both  the 
the  Government  are  often 
required  to  fce  brought  to  Washington 
frequently  at  substantial  additional  cost 
Government     and     the 


thd 


will     be 
referred; 


title,  referred 
Judiciary,  and 
the  Record,  as 


America  in 
graph  (2)  of  s 
of  title  28 
read  as  follows 

"(2)   Any  othe  ■ 
the  United  Status 
amount,  f ounde< : 
tion,  or  any  Act 
tton  of  an  executive 
express  or  UnplUd 
States,  or  for  liquidated 
ages  in  cases  not 


to     both 
claimant. 

The  jurisdi<;tional  limits  of  the  Tucker 
Act  have  never  been  amended  since  1887 
a  time  when  $  .0,000  represented  a  signifi 
cantly  larger  ium  than  it  does  today.  And 
in  view  of  th;  expanding  operations  of 
"the  Federal  Government  resulting  in  an 
increasiig  number  of  contracts 
throughout  tiis  Nation  it  is  imperative 
that  persons  contracting  with  the  Gov- 
ernment be  aqorded  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity of  having  their  smaller  contract 
claims  adjudi;ated  in  their  local  Fed- 
eral courts.  I,  herefore,  send  to  the  desk, 
for  appropriat ;  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Tucker  Act  which  is  identical  to  the 
one  offered  to  the  90th  Congress  passed 
by  its  Senate 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  c  f  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
received  and  appropriately 
.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  pnnted  n  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1  926)  to  amend  the  Tucker 
Act  to  increas!  from  $10,000  to  $50,000 
the  limitation  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  district  courts  in  suits  against  the 
United  States  for  breach  of  contract  or 
for  compensaiion,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits,  was  re;eived,  read  twice  by  its 
,o  the  Committee  on  the 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
i  lollows : 

S.   1926 

Be  it  enhcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

Con.  tress  assembled.  That  para- 

u  )section  (a)   of  section  1346 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 


civil  action  or  claim  against 

not  exceeding  $50,000  In 

either  upon  the  Constltu- 

of  Congress,  or  any  regula- 

department,  or  upon  any 

contract  with  the  United 

or  unliquidated  dam- 

soundlng  In  tort." 


FUND  FOR  E^DUCATION  IN  WORLD 
ORDER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
5.  1969,  Senators  Pulbright,  McGovern, 
and  I  addressed  the  Fund  for  Education 
in  World  Order's  National  Convocation 
on  the  Challen$e  of  Building  Peace.  As 
It  was  reporte4  widely  In  the  press  at 
that  time,  the  ifaeetlng  was  invaded  by  a 


group  of  demonstrators  disguised  as 
waiters,  who  disrupted  the  proceedings, 
waving  Vietcong  flags  and  marching 
around  the  room  carrying  pigs'  heads  on 
trays. 

I  had  been  informed  that  such  a  dis- 
ruption was  imminent,  but  I  determined 
to  go  on  in  any  event,  because  I  think 
this  Nation  must  not  allow  disruptive 
forces  to  suppress  the  very  right  of  free 
speech  and  discussion  which  they,  er- 
roneously purport  to  exert. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
American  tradition  than  this  kind  of 
demonstration  The  Constitution  pro- 
tects the  right  of  free  speech  and 
assembly,  but  has  never  protected  a  dis- 
ruption designed  to  destroy  someone 
else's  right  to  peaceably  assemble  and 
speak. 

I  do  not  question  the  right  of  demon- 
strators to  hold  their  own  meeting  and 
discuss  whatever  they  wish.  Nor  do  I 
question  their  right  to  peaceably  and 
nondisruptively  demonstrate  outside 
someone  else's  meeting,  or  to  heckle 
reasonably.  But  the  Invasion  of  a  private 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  undermining 
a  free  exchange  of  views  among  those 
who  have  devoted  considerable  time  and 
effort  in  planning  a  meeting  is  some- 
thing which  I  deplore  and  which  has  no 
place  in  the  American  political  tradi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  the  ver- 
batim transcript  of  these  proceedings, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fund  for  Education  in  World  Order 
(National  Convocation  on  the  Challenge  of 
Building    Peace,    New    York    Hilton.    New 
York,  N.Y.,  March  5,  1969) 
Master  of  Ceremonies:  Chet  Huntley. 
Greetings:  Randolph  P.  Compton,  Jack  P. 
Jefferles,  Stewart  RawUngs  Mott,  and  Mat- 
thew B.  Rosenhaus. 

U.S.  Senators  speak  out:  J.  Wilxjam  Pui,- 
BRicHT.  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  and  Qeorgk  Mc- 
Govern. 

Mr.  MoTT  (in  progress) .  Today  we  have  with 
us  some  of  the  most  Important  workers  In 
the  voluntary  organizations,  In  the  academic 
community  and  those  from  Washington.  I'd 
like  to  Introduce  those  at  the  head  table  who 
win  not  be  Introduced  later  In  the  program, 
and  I'd  like  to  ask  them  to  stand  as  I  read 
their  names  and  continue  standing  until  I 
give  you  the  signal  for  applause. 

First,  on  your  left,  is  Miss  Josephine  Spen- 
cer, who  is  Secretary  of  the  Fund  for  Edu- 
cation In  World  Order. 

Next  to  her  Is  Earl  Osborn.  who  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  for  International  Order 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
The  Fund. 

Next  Is  Sen.  Joseph  Clark,  former  senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  Sen.  Clark  Is  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  World  Federalists. 

Next  is  Mr.  Randolph  Compton.  who  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The 
Fund  for  Education  in  World  Order. 

Next  Is  Mrs.  Gardner  Cox  from  Boston,  a 
long-time  friend  of  the  peace  movement! 
Sen.  Alan  Cranston  of  California. 
Moving  to  my  left,  a  man  who  Is  unknown 
to  many  of  us  in  New  York  and  who  has  rep- 
resented himself  very  well  both  in  the  pro- 
gram last  night  as  well  as  today's  panel  ses- 
sion. Sen.  Robert  Packwood  from  Oregon. 

The   next   is — he   needs   no   introduction. 
Paul  O'Dwyer. 
Mrs.  Maurice  Pate,  a  member  of  the  Board 


of  Trustees  of  The  Fund  for  Education  in 
World  Order. 

Congressman  Clark  MacOregor.  Republi- 
can of  Minnesota. 

Sen.  Ernest  Qruenlng.  former  senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Seth  MUUken,  another  long-time  friend 
of  the  peace  movement  and  of  The  F^^nd. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Andresen.  a  Trustee  of  The 
Fund  and  co-chairman  of  our  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Betty  Lall,  a  nationally-known  expert 
on  arms  control. 

The  Hon.  Jack  QllUgan.  former  congress- 
man from  Ohio. 

And  Michael  Washburn,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  The  Fund  for  Education  in  World 
Order. 

A  round  of  applause  for  them  all.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Today  we  have  come  together  to  ask  our- 
selves the  question  and  ask  of  our  experts 
In  the  academic  community  and  in  govern- 
ment :  What  can  we  do  to  promote  the  cause 
of  peace?  I  think  that  each  of  you.  among  the 
circles  that  you  move  in  and  the  work  that 
you  undertake  every  day.  you  have  that  same 
gnawing  question  asked  by  people  who  have 
willing  spirits  and  are  looking  for  a  role.  I 
think  today,  in  this  major  convocation,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  come  together  for 
educational  purposes,  to  talk  about  the  Is- 
sues and  to  speak  our  mind. 

We  are  very  thankful  to  those  of  you  who 
have  helped  to  make  that  convocation  pos- 
sible, to  each  of  you  who  became  sponsors  of 
the  convocation  and  sent  in  a  check  to  help 
underwrite  the  cost  of  It.  We're  thankful  to 
all  of  the  speakers  who  have  given  you  a  day 
of  their  time  to  come  and  participate  fully 
in  this  day's  work.  And  we're  thankful  es- 
pecially to  the  foundations  and  to  the  cor- 
porate sponsors  who  have  been  willing  to  step 
out  and  to  put  the  name  of  their  corpora- 
tion or  of  themselves  on  the  line  on  behalf 
of  peace.  And  particularly  I'm  thinking  of 
men  like  Robert  Stewart  of  the  National  Can 
Corporation  and  Joseph  McDonald  of  Servo- 
matlon,  and  many  other  of  you  businessmen 
who  have  come  together  for  this  purpose. 
(Applause.) 

And  next  I'd  like  to  Introduce  my  co- 
chairman  and  a  prominent  businessman 
himself.  President  of  the  J.  B.  Williams  Com- 
pany, Matthew  Rosenhaus.  (Applause.) 
Mr.  Rosenhaus.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mott. 
Honored  Guests,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
I  hope  that  today  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  significant  effort  toward  peace  In  the 
world.  They  say  that  great  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow,  and  we  are  Just  learning  to 
crawl.  We  have  a  very  simple,  naive  faith.  We 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  people  of  the  world,  want  peace.  They've 
waited  thousands  of  years  for  It.  and  we 
think  that  the  time  is  coming  up  now  when 
they're  going  to  get  It.  (Applause.) 

More  than  that,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
brain  power  Is  now  living  here  and  through- 
out the  world  that  can  build  a  structure  for 
peace,  and  we  mean  to  stir  up  that  brain 
power  and  put  It  to  work. 

We  need  your  help.  We  need  everybody's 
help  In  this  effort.  Peace  Is  everybody's  busi- 
ness, and  we  hope  that  all  of  you,  when  you 
depart  today,  will  remember  to  tell  your 
friends,  tell  your  acquaintances.  Let's  all  get 
together  In  this  and  let's  help  build  the  peace 
that  we  all  want. 

It  is  now  my  happy  privilege  to  Introduce 
the  President  of  our  Fund,  Jack  Jefferles, 
on  my  right.  (Applause.) 

/:nd  also  the  Chairman  of  oxtr  Fund,  whom 
you  were  Introduced  to  a  moment  ago,  who 
is  a  grand  guy  and  really  started  this  whole 
thing.  Randy  Compton.  who  Is  going  to  make 
a  presentation.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Compton.  Friends.  Honored  Quests  and 
those  here  on  the  dais  who  are  all,  with 
the  world.  Interested  In  one  subject:  how 
to  develop  a  better  world  order : 
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I  have  believed  that  education,  especially 
that  of  young  people,  must  be  a  key  element 
in  any  effort  to  build  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 
Some  months  ago  The  Fund  started  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  support  for  research,  train- 
ing, in  problems  of  peace,  and  today  I  am 
delighted  to  announce  that  two  of  the  first 
fellows  to  result  from  this  program,  the  first 
grants,  are  being  given  in  honor  of  the  two 
co-chairmen  of  this  Convocation.  Mr.  Stewart 
Mott  and  Mr.  Matty  Rosenhaus.  whose  con- 
tribution to  The  Fund's  effort  to  build  pub- 
lic support  for  peace,  education,  has  already 
been  immense,  as  we  see  from  the  response 
here  today. 

I'd  like  to  ask  Jack  Jefferles  to  present  the 
fellowship  program. 

Mr.  Jefferies.  The  Matthew  B.  Rosenhaus 
Fellowship  in  World  Order  Studies  is  being 
presented  this  year  to  a  young  woman  from 
the  Columbia  School  of  International  Affairs. 
Miss  Geneese  Gottschalk.  Geneese  is  study- 
ing arms  control  and  peace-keeping  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  after  leaving  Columbia  she  plans 
to  work  at  the  United  Nations  in  these  same 
areas.  (Applause.) 

The  Stewart  R.  Mott  Fellowship  in  World 
Order  Studies  is  being  awarded  to  an  out- 
standing Ph.  D.  candidate  associated  with 
the  Michigan  Center  for  the  Study  of  Con- 
flict Resolution.  Andrew  Seville.  Andy  will 
complete  a  fascinating  dissertation  on  pol- 
icy-making attitudes  and  perceptions  of 
State  Department  officials  as  they  relate  to 
our  foreign  policies  on  arms  control.  Viet- 
nam, the  United  Nations  and  our  problems  of 
peace.  We  believe  that  Andy  will  go  on  to 
make  many  important  contributions  to  our 
peace.  (Applause.) 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROSENHAUS.  And  now,  a  gentleman  who 
needs  no  introduction,  except  I  would  like 
to  say  two  things  about  him.  No.  1,  in  an  in- 
dustry where  few  last  and  survive  for  two 
or  three  years,  he's  made  a  great  record. 
This  gentleman  is  about  to  begin  his  four- 
teenth year.  Also,  they  didn't  get  enough 
from  him  five  nights  a  week  so  they  extended 
him  to  six  nights  a  week.  Your  friend  and 
mine,  Chet  Huntley. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  HuNTLET.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rosenhaus. 

Mr.  Mott,  distinguished  Guests  and  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen : 

This  Convocation,  this  dedication  to  an 
effort  in  behalf  of  peace,  does  not  occur  by 
accident.  It  does  not  take  place  In  limbo. 
It  Is  the  product  of  something — of  hope,  or 
work,  of  financial  Investment  and  the  con- 
viction by  a  great  number  of  men  and 
women  that  world  peace  is  a  valid  and  attain- 
able objective. 

I  suggest  there  is  present  In  this  country 
and  perhaps  in  the  world  a  new  dedication 
to  peace,  a  new  determination  to  achieve  it. 
For  example,  how  to  realize  peace  was  very 
much  an  issue  In  our  recent  political  year, 
and  the  pledges  which  were  made  In  behalf 
of  it  were  certainly  not  frivolous.  The  na- 
tional desire  for  peace  and  the  frustrations 
accruing  from  Its  absence  had  tremendous 
impact  on  the  political  decisions  and  politi- 
cal events  of  last  year.  Recently  we  read  the 
excellent  report  of  a  committee  working 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  United  Nations.  The  central 
thrust  of  that  report  was,  again,  a  call  for  a 
greater  constituency  In  behalf  of  peace  and 
a  convincing  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
premise  that  It  can  be  had. 

Recently,  again,  I  believe  some  of  the 
distinguished  senators  and  congressmen  pres- 
ent here  today  were  petitioned  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  leaders  of  a  new  women's  orga- 
nization boasting  50,000  members,  founded  In 
Beverly  Hills,  California,  dedicated  to  work 
in  behalf  of  peace  and  demanding  that  a 
federal  department  for  peace  be  created  and 
that  It  be  given  Cabinet  status.  (Applause.) 

I  would  point  out  that  although  the  vol- 
ume of  American  and  worldwide  student  un- 


rest Is  frequently  so  high  that  it's  difficult 
for  us  uninitiated  to  comprehend  all  that's 
being  said,  yet  it  Is  clear  that  the  call  for 
peace  runs  strongly  through  all  the  talk,  all 
the  literature,  all  the  chants,  all  the  music 
and  all  the  turmoil  of  our  young.  (Applause.) 
This  determination  of  millions  of  the  world's 
young  to  achieve  and  maintain  peace  is  in- 
deed one  of  our  greatest  hopes  and  our  finest 
assets.  (Applause.) 

Peace  has  had  no  greater  champion  any- 
where than  the  men  and  women  of  our  own 
and  foreign  scientific  communities.  Peace 
and  education  are  virtually  synonymous.  It 
was  Senator  Pulbright  who  said  in  a  1966 
speech  in  Stockholm,  "Education  Is  a  slow- 
moving  but  powerful  force.  Far  from  being 
a  means  of  gaining  national  advantage  In  the 
traditional  game  of  power  politics,  interna- 
tional education  should  try  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  game,  to  civilize  and  humanize 
it  in  the  nuclear  age."  (Applause.) 

Another  encouraging  development  of  these 
post-war  years  has  been  the  quickened  in- 
terest In  peace  and  the  Investment  in  Its 
pursuit  by  American  businessmen  and  Indus- 
trialists, and  our  artists,  and  indeed  most  of 
the  artists  of  the  world,  have  been  splendid 
ambassadors  for  peace.  And  there  are  many 
others,  groups  and  Individuals,  and  we  need 
them  all. 

The  quest  for  peace  Is  never  the  exclusive 
project  of  one  group,  one  profession  or  one 
people.  It  would  be  most  difficult,  I  believe, 
to  determine  who  makes  or  who  can  make 
the  finest  contribution  to  It.  The  will  to  in- 
ternational peace  can  and  does  come  from 
the  most  humble  sources  and  from  the  most 
unstudied,  unpremeditated  acts.  It  can  ger- 
minate from  a  smile  or  the  clasp  of  a  hand, 
and  it  can  come  from  those  who  have  no 
great  names  nor  reputations.  We  also  know 
it  can  be  nourished  by  kings  and  presidents 
and  by  ministers  and  lawmakers.  But  I  have 
seen  peace  advanced  by  an  American  hand- 
ing a  ballpoint  pen  to  a  young  Russian.  I 
have  seen  and  heard  it  generated  from  the 
trumpet  of  Louis  Armstrong.  Our  scientists, 
who  converse  with  Soviet  and  other  foreign 
scientists,  have  a  tremendous  capacity  for 
the  promotion  of  peace  Students  and  youth 
are  tremendous  forces  for  peace,  and  we 
might  well  consider  ways  and  means  to  ex- 
port more  of  our  own,  for  modest  periods  of 
time,  and  to  Import  all  we  can.  (Applause.) 
The  Fulbrlght  Scholarship  plan  has  been  a 
tremendous  peace  instrument. 

Yes.  I  think  there  Is  a  quickened  Interest 
and  a  renewed  determination  in  behalf  of 
peace.  We  all  recall.  I  am  sure,  those  buoyant 
and  bright  days  of  1944  and  early  1945  when 
the  organization  of  peace  fascinated  us.  B^ven 
In  small  American  towns  and  American  com- 
munities you  could  find  citizen  organizations 
working  on  peace  formulas,  writing  charters, 
constitutions,  preambles  and  bylaws.  But 
then  peace  slipped  by  us.  It  was  not  to  be — 
not  yet.  And  many  of  us.  I  think,  grew  cyni- 
cal. Indeed,  the  temptation  was  there  to  re- 
gard peace  as  an  idle  dream  and  a  delusion. 

But  hopefully  that  spate  of  cynicism  is 
coming  to  an  end.  Perhaps  more  of  us  are 
coming  to  comprehend  at  last  that  there  Is 
actually  no  alternative  to  peace  except  de- 
spair— (applause) — no  alternative  except  de- 
spair and  ultimate  ruin,  and  that  Is  not 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  man.  Peace 
Is  not  one  of  several  choices.  It  is  the  only 
choice.  But  It  is  one  that  mankind  has  to 
make.  So  it  is  mandatory,  my  friends,  that 
we  believe  In  It.  that  we  work  for  it  and 
that  we  Invest  in  It. 

Now,  it  Is  my  happy  privilege  to  Introduce 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas,  J. 
William  Fulbrlght.  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

(A  standing  ovation.) 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Mott,  Mr.  Huntley, 
and  ladles  and  gentlemen — 

(A  demonstration  disrupted  the  proceed- 
ings.) 


Mr.  Mott.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  were 
expecting  something  of  a  demonstration  to- 
day. We  would  have  been  disappointed  If 
we  hadn't  had  It.  (Applause)  In  fact.  I  was 
prepared  to  yield  one  or  two  minutes  of 
my  time  on  the  program  to  any  responsible 
spokesman  who  would  want  to  come  up 
here. 

I  think  they've  had  their  say  and  I  think 
we  are  pleased  now  to  come  back  to  Sen. 
Fulbrlght. 

(Applause.) 

Senator  Fulbright.  You  never  come  to 
New  York  that  you  don't  get  Interesting 
meetings.  I  suppose  that's  one  reason  we 
Just  can't  get  along  without  New  York,  be- 
cause It  adds  spice  and  interest  to  our  lives. 

It's  a  great  honor  to  be  invited  to  such  a 
large  meeting.  Last  summer,  when  I  was 
running  for  reelection,  I  don't  recall  that 
I  ever  saw  so  many  people  together  In  one 
place.  But  there  are  a  number  of  those  here 
today  who  were  very  helpful  in  that  en- 
deavor last  summer,  and  that's  one  reason 
why  I'm  here. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  participate  In  any 
kind  of  meeting  in  which  the  objective  of 
peace  and  particularly  education  for  j>eace 
is  the  principal  theme.  Having  been  an  old 
professor,  of  course,  this  has  been  my  own 
approach.  I  felt,  ever  since  I  entered  public 
life,  even  before  the  Congress,  that  this  was 
the  one  hope — that  Is.  it's  long-term,  but 
It  is  the  hope. 

It's  true  today  that.  I  think,  nearly  every- 
one is  for  peace.  The  trouble  has  been  In 
the  past  that  they're  always  anxious  for 
something  else  a  little  more.  And  this  has 
been  true  particularly  of  those  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  government.  There  is 
something  very  strange  that  happens  to  all 
of  us,  I  suppose,  who  are  designated  by  their 
fellow  citizens  as  their  representative  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security.  I  think  this  is  a 
strange  psychological  phenomenon.  I've 
never  quite  understood  it.  I  don't  today, 
when  I  see  the  transformation  that  takes 
place  In  people  who  are  given  great  re- 
sponsibility in  public  office. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  committee  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  chairman 
is  to  educate  Just  such  people.  That  has 
been  Its  objective  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  hearings  which  we  have  to  a  great  ex- 
tent are  educational  hearings.  The  ones  we 
will  have  in  the  coining  year  will  be  edu- 
cational bearings.  And  I  can't  say  how  glad 
I  am.  how  pleased  I  am.  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  of  New  York  Is  now 
a  Junior  member  of  that  committee  and  will 
add  a  great  deal.  (Applause.)  I  know  that 
Sen.  Javits  brings  to  that  committee  a  long 
experience  and  will  add  a  great  deal  to  these 
educational  hearings. 

There  are  many  different  aspects  of  this 
problem.  You  will  have  the  ABM  discussed, 
and  Sen.  Javits.  I'm  sure,  will  refer  to  it.  We 
are  having  hearings  tomorrow  In  my  com- 
mittee— in  a  subcommittee  of  my  committee, 
tomorrow  on  this  subject.  The  Symington 
subcommittee  is  talking  about  a  different 
asi>ect  of  this  same  struggle  for  peace,  going 
into  the  impact  of  our  presence  abroad  in 
so  many  countries  up)on  our  foreign  policy. 
There  are  many  different  aspects  of  It. 

The  one  thing  which  my  committee  Is 
thinking  now  of — (disturbance). 

Mr.  Mott.  If  there  is  a  spokesman  for  the 
group  which  Is  making  the  current  demon- 
stration who  would  like  to  come  to  the  po- 
dium and  make  a  one-minute  statement,  we 
welcome  your  coming  to  this  podium  for 
that  purpose.  Otherwise — if  there  is  one  per- 
son who  would  like  to  speak  for  the  group — 
Excuse  me.  sir. 

We  have  a  gentleman  here  who  would  Hie 
to  make  a  brief  statement — we  will  keep  it 
to  one  minute-— to  demonstrate  we  balieve  In 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  free  expression, 
and  after  the  presentation  we  would  like  to 
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proceM  without  JLntemiptlon  with  our  pro- 
gram. 
Oo  ahead. 

A  SPKAjua.  Tha  question  that  we're  asking 
U  how  long  liberal  America  la  going  to  de- 
ceive Iteeir  with  these  kinds  of  peace  convo- 
cations and  meet^gs.  The  power  structure  of 
this  country,  which  is  represented  by  people 
sitting  at  this  table,  either  positively  or  nega- 
tively. Is  not  golqg  to  allow  peace  as  long  as 
It  puts  money  Into  their  pockets.  Why  Isn't 
General  Motors  dut  there?  Why  isn't  Lock- 
heed out  there?  "The  reason  that  they're  not 
out  there  Is  thati  they  are  suppressing  and 
murdering  people]  all  over  the  world  and  you 
good  people  are  standing  by  and  allowing  It 
to  happen. 

To  talk  about  i^eace  Is  nonsense.  What  we 
have  to  talk  abotit  Is  that  we  have  and  we 
have  had  since  the  Second  World  War  a 
liberal  country.  Johnson  was  put  In  by  the 
largest  plurality  ei^er  and  we  all  turned  three 
or  four  years  lat4r  and  said  that  the  mili- 
tarists have  takeb  over.  Of  course  they've 
taken  over,  You  people  let  them. 

A  Voicx.  Who  ai-e  you?  Who  do  you  repre- 
sent? I 

Same  Spil^ker.  |  represent  no  one  but  my- 
self. It'a-  not  Imjjortant,  my  name.  WeTe 
loto  too^sauch  of  ^y  name  Is  this,  my  name 
Is  that.  The  problem  is  that  the  people  here 
do  not  represent  anybody.  You  are  Individ- 
uals who  represent  yourself,  and  until  you 
begin  to  talk  as  iuch,  It  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing. 

The  media  staqds  up  here  and  makes  a 
statement  about  ^eace.  He  did  not  say  any- 
thing that  deals  I  with  the  problems  that 
exist  In  the  world  today  and  the  problems 
that  exist  In  thlslcountry — all  we're  here  to 
tell  you — we're  h^re — what  we're  trying  to 
say  Is  that  until  iood  people  like  all  of  you 
stand  up  and  say  this  country — this  country 
Is  riding  roughshod,  economically  suppressing 
people  in  South  lAmerlca,  In  Asia  and  in 
Africa — until  we  itop  the  power  leaders  of 
this  coimtry  fronl  doing  that,  we  will  not 
have  peace.  And  ihere  are  people  and  they 
are  my  brothers  a|Ld  they  are  here  and  we're 
going  to  pull  it  ^own  around  your  heads. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr.  MoTT.  Persohally  I  welcome  the  Inter- 
vention, and  I  think  there  are  many  In  this 
room  who  agree  i  with  the  last  speaker. 
(Applause.)  I 

Now.  I  shall  a^c  the  security  guards  to 
make  it  possible  ^r  us  to  proceed  without 
further  interrupticln  because  we  have  a  tight 
schedule.  We'd  llkp  to  get  on  with  our  pro- 
gram. I'm  sorry  thfet  we  cannot  permit  indi- 
vidual statements  which  would  otherwise 
eliminate  our  program  for  the  day. 

I'd  like  to  welcome  Sen.  Pulbrlght  back 
to  the  speaker's  t^ble.  (Applause.) 

I'd  like  to  call  tor  order,  please,  and  I'd 
like  to  ask  the  ^scurlty  guard  to  remove 
from  the  room  anj  of  those  who  would  like 
to  continue  disrupting  the  meeting. 

I'd  like  to  ask  iht  assistance  of  the  security 
guard  to  bring  order  to  the  room. 

lAdles  and  genuiemen,  if  I  may  have  your 
attention,  please.  Because  of  our  tight  time 
schedule,  I'm  going  to  ask  Sen.  Pulbrlght  to 
retiun  to  the  podium  and  to  continue  speak- 
ing. I  hope  you  will  all  give  him  your  full 
attention,  regardle^  of  whatever  Interrup- 
tion you  may  have^  (A  standing  ovation.) 

Senator  Pulbrig^t.  Well,  there  is  nothing 
I  could  possibly  3|iy  that  would  be  nearly 
as  eloquent  about  the  dlfflcxilties  of  achiev- 
ing peace  as  you'te  seen  here  today.  (Ap- 
plause.) Those  thijigs  which  are  of  signifl- 
oance  in  working  for  peace  are  very 
controversial,  as  the  young  man  who  Just 
spoke  mentioned,  ftnd  as  the  people  always 
do.  because  it  does  Rffect  many  old  traditions 
and  many  Interests  which  have  intrigued 
and  fascinated  th^  human  race  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  After  all  we  have  had. 


the  customary  way 


}f  settling  disputes  or  the 


customary  way  of  cArrylng  on  national  actlvl- 


tlee  has  been  through  the  uae  of  force.  1^) 
make  a  change  in  this  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely duncult. 

I  would  only  end.  because  it's  not  a  very 
good  time  to  try  to  be  too  si>eclflc,  to  say 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
going  to  undertake  some  hearings  I  think 
of  a  rather  unusual  approach,  which  will 
not  be  related  to  a  specific  measure. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  can  hear  me  or 
not.  (Applavise.) 

But  I've  become  extremely  Interested,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  too,  are 
trying  to  have  hearings  which  may  be  con- 
sidered educational  in  the  broadest  sense  as 
to  why  great  countries  like  our  own.  In  spite 
of  our  desire  for  peace,  have  always  seemed 
to  engage  In  a  succession  of  wars.  This  in- 
volves a  study  of  the  psychological  aspects 
of  national  behavior  and  It  will,  if  done 
properly,  undoubtedly  arouse  a  great  many 
questions  in  many  people's  minds,  because 
there  will  be  some  activities  which  are 
traditional,  which  will  have  to  be  examined. 
We  like  to  think  of  ourselves,  just  for  one 
example,  as  being  a  peace-loving  nation,  and 
we  all  profess  it.  as  has  already  been 
professed. 

Well,  I  must  say  I've  been  heckled  in  my 
campaigns,  but  not  quite  as  persistently  as 
they  do  In  New  York. 

But  In  any  case.  Sen.  Javlts  is  going  to 

speak    and    Sen.    McOovern.    Perhaps    they 

won't  arouse  quite  the  same  Interest  as  I  do. 

But  we  will  have  committee  meetings  in 

the  very  near  futiu-e  which  I  hope  will  be 

interesting  to  you  and  I  hope  that  it  will 

be  a  means  by  which  we  can  bring  matters  of 

Interest  to  you  from  people  who  have  given 

very  deep  thought  to  these  difficult  problems. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  very  cordial 

reception. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Huntley.  Well,  one  day  a  little  wisdom 
will  settle  upon  ovir  young  friends  and  then 
they  may  indeed  have  something  truly  re- 
markable to  say. 

Now.  It  is  my  privilege  to  Introduce  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  Hon.  Jacob  Javlts. 
( Standing  ovation. ) 

Senator  Javtts.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chet 
Huntley. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  and  my  former  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  who  are  here,  whom  I  am  de- 
lighted to  welcome  with  you  all,  Mr.  Mott, 
Mr.  Bosenhaus,  Mr.  JefTertes,  ladles  and 
gentlemen : 

I'd  like  first  to  say  that  I  think  BUI  Pul- 
brlght. my  chairman.  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
sports  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  this 
nation  has  ever  seen.  (Applause.) 

Now,  I  shall  finish  my  speech.  I  might  Just 
as  well  tell  my  heckling  friends,  and  I  shall 
not  even  draw  a  long  breath  or  stop  in  the 
course  of  it.  So  they  can  carry  on  as  much 
as  they  like. 

Now,  it's  the  kind  of  an  occasion,  I  might 
say,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  in  which  a  speaker 
is  minded  to  say.  "I'll  put  this  in  the  record 
and  tell  you  what  I  really  have  on  my  mind," 
and  that's  what  I  Intend  to  do  in  the  five 
minutes  that  I  shall  take. 

You  are  hearing  something  which  we  all 
experience  in  public  life  and  something 
which  needs  very  urgently  to  be  commented 
on  in  the  struggle  for  peace,  the  reason  for 
this  luncheon.  Por.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
cause  of  peace  will  be  advanced  by  those  who 
would  use  violence  to  suppress  even  its  op- 
ponents, let  alone  its  friends.  (Applause.) 
And  with  all  due  respect  to  thoee  who  may  be 
uttering  loud  cries — and  as  I  said  a  minute 
ago,  I've  had  too  much  experience  with  it  to 
stop  speaking— I  might  teU  them  that  it's 
Just  as  much  violence  to  try  to  destroy  a 
meeting  by  a  protest  of  this  character — and 
by  such  unbelievably  bad  taste — as  it  would 
be  to  storm  in  here  and  upset  the  tables  or 
to  throw  a  stink  bomb. 


Now,  what  Is  the  answer?  Now,  what  are 
the  rights  of  protesters  to  participate  In  this 
meeting?  I  think  that  Mr.  Mott  was  unduly 
generous  In  allowing  time  to  the  speaker  for 
the  protesters.  This  la  not  a  meeting  out  in 
the  street  where  you  are  campaigning,  like 
I  have,  and  where  you  occasionally  do  that, 
or  answer  any  questions  that  come  along. 
This  is  a  meeting  to  present  very  distin- 
guished men.  Sen.  McOovern.  Sen.  Pulbrlght, 
to  deal  with  an  extremely  serious  subject 
upon  which  people  want  to  be  educated. 

The  rights  of  protesters  are  to  be  given  a 
frame  of  reference,  an  opportunity  to  per- 
suade the  people — but  not  to  ride  on  the 
back  of  this  organization  holding  this  lunch- 
eon. Can  the  protesters  attract  this  kind  of 
a  luncheon  audience  themselves  in  the  op- 
portunity to  persuade  those  who  they  think 
need  to  be  persuaded?  But  I  will  not  let 
them,  and  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  let 
them — It  is  your  attention,  your  applause, 
your  interest  which  is  the  test — I  will  not 
let  them  coerce  me  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
let  them  coerce  you.  (Applause)  It's  Just  as 
much  coercion  to  be  compelled  to  come  here 
and  see  and  hear  something  that  you  didn't 
want  to  see  and  hear  and  didn't  buy  the 
privilege  of  seeing  and  hearing  and  didn't 
invite  seeing  and  hearing  as  It  is  to  hit  you 
over  the  head  and  tie  you  to  a  chair  and 
make  you  listen. 

Now.  I've  said  what  I  had  on  my  mind  and 
I  shall  take  the  other  two  minutes  to  deal 
with  the  basic  subject  which  I  was  going 
to  present  to  you  today.  But  I'm  deeply  ex- 
orcised because  this  is  my  town.  This  is  not 
the  kind  of  a  reception  that  New  York  gives 
to  Sen.  Pulbrlght  and  to  Sen.  McOovern  and 
to  other  very  distinguished  senators  of  the 
United  States,  and  If  no  one  else  is  going  to 
tell  them  that.  I  feel  it  my  duty  and  my 
privilege  to  tell  them  that  myself.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Now.  the  essence  of  our  situation — and  I 
shall  deal  with  quite  a  different  subject  from 
that  of  Sen.  Pulbrlght  and  probably  from 
that  of  Sen.  McGovem — is  that  there  Is  an 
extremely  great  opportunity  to  make  a  real 
breakthrough  for  peace  right  now,  and  that 
opportunity  relies  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  will  undoubtedly  ratify,  in  my  Judg- 
ment— apparently  It's  the  President's  Judg- 
ment— the  non-proliferation  treaty.  (Ap- 
plause) Given  that  opening,  an  enormous 
mixed  question  of  politics  and  security  will 
be  presented  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
question  will  be  Incorporated  in  whether  or 
not  the  nation  proceeds  with  further  pro- 
curement or  deployment  at  this  time  of  an 
an ti ballistic  missile  system. 

Now,  many  of  us  believe,  in  the  Senate — 
Sen.  Pulbrlght  has  been  very  much  a  leader 
of  this  kind  of  thinking — that  the  security  of 
the  United  States  does  not  require  that  we 
proceed  in  this  way.  We  believe  that  the  op- 
portunity presented  by  the  provision  In  the 
non-proliferation  treaty — Article  6  of  that 
treaty,  which  calls  for  good-faith  negotia- 
tions on  the  limitation  of  armament  and  on 
disarmament  will  afford  us  an  ideal  opening 
to  try  to  negotiate,  especially  with  the  other 
super  power,  a  real  arms  limitation.  Probably 
such  a  negotiation  woxild  be  really  the 
basically  first  one  in  terms  of  the  real  nuclear 
hardware  in  the  world,  a  real  limitation  upon 
the  onward  rush  of  nuclear  preparation 
which  so  many  of  us  believe  can  get  to  the 
point  sheerly  by  virtue  of  automatlcity  where 
we  won't  be  making  the  decisions  any  more 
but  they'll  be  made  blindly  and  without  any 
human  intervention  by  some  computer. 

And  we  believe  that  this  decision  cannot 
be  a  military  decision  alone  because  if  it  is, 
it  will  mean  the  procurement  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM,  now  a  thin  system,  ulti- 
mately the  works.  But  we  believe  that  thla 
miist  be  admixed  with  the  political  Judgment 
that  thla  is  the  time  when,  if  we  stop— and 
we  can  stop,  in  our  Judgment,  without  neces- 
sarily putting  any  time  tag  on  it,  without 
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Jeopardizing  the  security  of  the  United 
States — that  if  we  stop,  there  Is  a  real  chance 
to  get  somewhere  on  nuclear  arms  limitation. 
Therefore,  I  have  only  one  message  for  you. 
One  of  the  big  problems  of  all  liberal  groups 
is  that  they  are  magnificently  idealistic,  but 
they're  so  long-term  that  nobody  could  care 
less.  Here  is  an  immediate  opening  on  ABM 
deployment  in  which  the  p>eace  movement  in 
this  country  can  really  get  started  in  a  very 
tangible  way  with  a  very  practical  result  and 
with  a  real  likelihood  of  success.  And  so  I  beg 
of  you,  look  into  this  question  carefully,  read 
as  much  about  it  as  you  possibly  can,  listen 
to  our  hearings — they'll  be  open  and  public, 
as  Sen.  Pulbrlght  has  said — and  get  behind 
the  twin  pu-opoeltlon  that  history  will  have 
presented  us  when  we  ratify  the  non-pro- 
liferation treaty.  History  will  have  presented 
us  with  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  be- 
gin to  reverse  the  onward  rush  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  The  greatest  blow  for  p>eace 
which  we  can  strike,  the  greatest  new  plateau 
upon  which  we  can  stand,  is  that  the  two 
super  powers — now  really  receptive  and 
ready — have  the  support,  the  urging  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  bring  about  the  true  beginning 
of  an  effort  to  attain  a  rule  of  law  instead 
of  the  rule  of  force  in  this  world.  And  that 
Is  by  the  negotiation,  the  successful  negotia- 
tion of  an  arms  limitation  agreement  begin- 
ning with  the  very  practical.  Immediate  step 
of  a  limitation  on  or  the  elimination  of  the 
antiballistlc  missile. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  HuNTt-ET.  The  next  speaker  is  a  young 
man  who  enriched  our  political  dialogue  last 
year,  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  Sen.  George 
McGovern  of  South  Dakota. 
(Standing  ovation.) 

Senator  McOovern.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Huntley  and  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  I 
come  here  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  who.  for  5  or  6  years,  has  carried  a 
heavy  heart  and  a  deeply  troubled  mind 
about  the  course  our  country  has  been  fol- 
lowing In  Southeast  Asia  and  also  about  the 
areas  of  neglect  here  In  our  own  society. 
But  I  must  say  that  nothing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  beginning  of  our  attempt  at  a 
dialogue  here  this  afternoon  has  done  any- 
thing but  deepen  the  troubled  character  of 
both  my  heart  and  mind,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  diminish  the  chances  for 
peace  in  the  world  and  we  degrade  our  own 
society  when  we  do  not  pay  each  other  the 
honor  of  a  respiectful  hearing.  (Applause.) 
Some  200  years  ago  Edmond  Burke,  the 
great  parliamentarian  of  the  British  people, 
made  an  observation  about  his  age:  "I  am 
aware,"  he  said,  "that  our  age  is  not  what 
we  all  wish,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  only 
means  of  checking  its  further  degeneracy  is 
to  concur  heartily  with  whatever  is  best  in 
our  time."  And  it's  In  that  spirit  that  I  am 
pleased  to  be  associated  with  the  organisia- 
tlons  and  with  the  people  and  with  each  of 
you  who  are  represented  here  today  who  are 
trying,  each  in  his  own  way.  to  Identify  him- 
self with  what  we  believe  to  be  the  best  in 
the  traditions  of  our  country  and  in  the 
hopes  for  the  future. 

Six  years  ago  the  late  President  Kennedy 
spKike  to  the  students  at  American  University 
In  what  I  believe  to  have  been  his  greatest 
speech,  his  most  imaginative  speech,  and  in 
that  speech  he  described  his  own  vision  of  a 
world  at  peace.  It  was  not,  he  said,  a  world 
of  the  pax  Americana  enforced  by  Ameri- 
can military  superiority.  Neither  was  It  a 
balance  of  terror  maintained  by  the  super 
powers.  Rather,  he  said,  it  is  a  world  made 
safe  for  diversity  in  which  there  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  difference  of  Ideology,  difference  of 
political  philosophy  and  difference  of  view- 
point on  the  Issues  facing  all  mankind.  And 
then  he  said  that  peace  must  begin  with  each 


one  of  us.  with  our  attitudes  towards  each 
other,  with  our  attitudes  towards  the  So- 
viet Union  and  with  our  attitudes  towards 
our  own  place  in  the  world  as  a  great  power. 
The  President  concluded  his  remarks  that 
day  with  the  announcement  that  he  was 
stopping  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  atmosphere,  no  matter  what  any  other 
power  did.  and  that  we  would  not  resume  if 
other  powers  did  not  engage  in  the  test- 
ing of  weapons.  He  went  on  to  add  that  the 
risk  Inherent  in  disarmament  and  in  reduc- 
tions of  the  arms  race  would  pale  by  compari- 
son with  continuing  on  the  coiirse  we  were 
then  following. 

Now,  I  think  that  perhaps  without  think- 
ing through  all  the  implications  of  it,  most 
of  us  accepted  the  wisdom  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  words  Just  as  we  accepted 
the  earlier  warning  of  President  Elsenhower 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  reasonable  alter- 
native to  pwace.  The  question  then  is:  Why 
does  the  arms  race  continue?  When  the  Presi- 
dent spoke,  our  military  budget  stood  at  53 
billions  of  dollars.  In  fiscal  1970,  which  is 
Immediately  ahead  of  us.  If  we  add  In  the  an- 
ticipated supplemental  requests,  we  will  be 
dealing  with  a  military  budget  of  somewhere 
around  90  billions  of  dollars;  and  added  to 
that  are  the  substantial  continuing  costs  of 
past  wars,  which  bring  to  nearly  72%  of 
our  total  federal  budget  the  amount  going 
to  war  purposes.  This  is  seen  In  contrast 
with  some  11%  that  we  allocate  for  the 
whole  range  of  society-building  programs  In 
the  field  of  education,  health  and  commu- 
nity development. 

Now,  I  hope  this  afternoon  we  can  be  clear 
on  one  central  fact.  We  cannot  meet  the 
challenge  of  a  turbulent  developing  world 
with  military  power  (applause)  and  we  can- 
not resolve  the  ferment  and  the  protest  in 
our  own  society  by  force  of  arms.  (Applause) 
There  are  problems  all  around  this  world  of 
enormous  significance  to  every  mortal  on  this 
planet  that  cannot  be  reached  with  a  B-52, 
and  there  are  problems  here  in  our  own 
homeland  that  cannot  be  met  by  any  show  of 
power  or  force.  And  that  is  why  we  should 
bring  an  end  to  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  and 
make  certain  that  never  again  do  we  stumble 
Into  a  cruel  and  futile  effort  of  that  kind. 
(Applause) 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  only  lasting 
value  that  will  come  from  this  tragic  experi- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia  is  the  lesson  that  It 
has  to  teach  us,  that  we  need  to  look  more 
critically  at  our  preoccupation  with  military 
power  and  begin  laying  the  foundations  for 
more  enlightened  political  Judgments.  And 
that,  I  take  it,  is  the  central  purpose  of  this 
conference. 

Beyond  this,  our  recent  divisive  and  turbu- 
lent experiences  here  in  ovir  own  land  should 
lead  us  to  reexamine  the  domestic  priorities, 
the  domestic  agenda  that  Is  before  us.  Today 
our  military  capability  is  vastly  greater  than 
it  was  six  years  ago  when,  as  a  first-term 
member  of  the  Senate,  I  suggested  a  10";  re- 
duction across  the  board  in  our  military 
spending.  So  I  would  like  to  suggest  here 
today,  with  a  new  sense  of  urgency,  that  we 
inaugurate  in  the  fiscal  1970  military  budget 
an  across-the-board  cut  of  at  least  10%  in 
military  spending.  (Applause)  That  reduc- 
tion covild  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  the  manner  he  deems  most  re- 
sponsible, but  there  are  areas  of  specific 
urgency  that  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  be 
high  on  the  Ust  of  eligible  cuts  in  the  field  of 
surpltis  spending. 

One  of  those  is  the  ABM  system  (applause) 
which  we  do  not  need,  which  will  add  noth- 
ing to  our  security,  from  all  indications,  and 
may  In  fact  aggravate  the  dangers  to  this 
country  by  introducing  another  round  into 
the  arms  race.  There  are  other  Items  in  the 
military  budget  that  time  does  not  pennlt  to 
tick  off  here  today,  but  to  suggest  that  there 
Is  within  that  enormous,  swollen  budget 
ample  room  for  a  modest  10%  cut. 


Now.  it  may  be  argued  that  defense  matters 
are  too  crucial  to  the  nation's  security  to  seri- 
ously consider  reductions  of  that  kind.  But 
that  argument  overlooks  the  larger  dimen- 
sions of  national  security.  If  we  are  so  pre- 
occupied with  armament  spending  that  we 
permit  the  largest  and  most  sophisticated 
cities  in  this  country  to  decay  at  the  center 
while  millions  of  Americans  are  111  fed,  ill 
housed  and  111  schooled,  I  do  not  regard  that 
as  sound  national  security  policy.  (Applause.) 

Where  Is  the  wisdom  in  devoting  so  much 
of  our  own  resources  or  talent  to  military 
defense  that  we  undermine  the  foundations 
of  the  very  society  we  are  trying  to  defend? 
(Applause.)  The  size  of  the  military  appro- 
priation is  so  enormous  that,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  when  we  pass  Judgment  on  that 
budget  we  are  determining  much  of  our 
priorities  and  much  of  our  domestic  agenda. 

In  1969  we  are  approaching,  if  our  hopes 
for  the  end  of  this  tragic  war  are  realized, 
a  period  In  which  our  capacity  to  convert  to 
peacetime  purposes  will  be  sorely  tested. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  Economic  Con- 
version Act  that  was  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  by  myself  and  by  my  co-spon- 
sor senators  now  totaling  some  35  members 
of  the  Senate,  which  is  designed  to  give  us 
a  greater  capability  of  converting  from  an 
excessive  military  spending  to  peacetime 
purposes. 

I  conclude  with  this  question :  Will  we  per- 
mit our  country  and  our  posture  In  the  world 
to  fall  increasingly  under  the  sway  of  mili- 
tary considerations  or  will  we  have  the  wit 
and  the  wisdom  to  realize  that  we  could  very 
easily  lose  the  American  dream  If  we  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  illusion  of  security 
through  armaments?  Before  we  make  that 
choice,  let  us  recall  the  words  of  Virgil:  Easy 
is  the  descent  to  hell.  Night  and  day  the 
gates  stand  open.  But  to  recllmb  the  slope 
and  escape  to  the  outer  air,  this  indeed  is 
a  task. 

That  is  the  common  task  that  ought  to 
bind  us  all  as  mortals.  It's  a  task  well  worthy 
of  the  best  effort  of  each  one  of  us. 

(Standing  ovation.) 

Mr.  Mott.  Sen.  McGovem,  Sens.  Javlts  and 
Pulbright,  Chet  Huntley,  we  are  profoundly 
grateful  to  you  for  having  come  to  New  York 
today  to  talk  to  one  of  the  most  significant 
parts  of  the  peace  constituency  which  you 
need  to  support  your  actions  in  Congress. 

We  are  especially  lucky  today  to  have  with 
us  five  brand  newly-elected  Senators  who 
will  be  in  Congress  for  the  next  six  years  and 
who  will  be  able  to  represent  in  large  part 
our  point  of  view.  We  are  thankful  to  Sen. 
Packwood  and  Sen.  Cranston  deeply  for  par- 
ticipating in  today's  program. 

Earlier  today  I  was  asked  about  the  pro- 
gram we  hEid  last  night.  We  had  a  small 
meeting  of  the  speakers,  the  sponsors,  and 
someone  said,  "Where  are  the  young  peo- 
ple?" Well,  I'm  very  pleased  to  say  that  other 
than  those  young  people  from  whom  you 
have  heard  so  vociferotisly,  we  do  have  in 
the  audience  today  nearly  1,000  young  peo- 
ple from  universities  all  over  the  country 
who  are  members  of  the  constituent  orga- 
nizations participating  in  the  Pund  for  Edu- 
cation and  World  Order  who  have  come  to 
Join  us.  (Applause.) 

I'm  pleased  also  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  thanks  to  the  dinner  gathering  last 
night  and  some  of  the  commitments  made 
by  individuals  here  In  this  audience,  that 
the  Pund  for  Education  in  World  Order  has 
Identified  an  aggregate  support  for  its  pro- 
gram for  the  next  year  the  sum  of  $400,000, 
and  that's  just  the  beginning. 

I'd  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  many 
of  the  organizations  have  put  literature  on 
the  tables  just  outside  the  ballroom  and  you 
are  invited  to  pick  up  the  pamphlets  that 
are  there  for  distribution. 

I'd  like  to  call  tc  your  attention  also  that 
two  weeks  and  a  day  from  today,  on  March 
20th  and  21st,  there  will  be  a  very  Important 
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OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  JAVITS.  ]«Ir.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  luorum. 

The  PRESIDDIG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  thd  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mi  .  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  Ihat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rascinded. 

The  PRESIDI^JG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  s<  ordered. 


BONNEVIIiLE 
TRAL  UTAH 
BY  BUDGET 


UNIT    OF    THE    CEN- 
PROJECT  AFFECTED 
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Mr.    MOSS. 
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budget  revisions 
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President,    because 

a  relatively  small  cut 

c()nstruction  funds  in  the 

which  President  Nixon 

the  people  of  our  State 


should  not  be  complacent.  The  fact  that 
the  Nixon  administration  proposed  such 
deep  cuts  in  reclamation  construction — 
a  total  of  $38  million  in  17  Western 
States — does  not  bode  well  for  the  future 
of  our  most  important  water  project,  the 
Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  Utah 
project. 

The  Johnson  administration  had  asked 
for  $8  million  for  fiscal  1970  for  Bonne- 
ville, and  the  Nixon  administration  did 
not  cut  this  back  for  the  simple  reason 
that  these  funds  were  all  obligated,  and 
could  not  be  cut. 

But  our  neighboring  States  were  not 
so  lucky  with  their  reclamation  proj- 
ects— Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming 
all  took  stiff  reductions. 

We  Utahans  had  hoped  to  increase  our 
$8  million  for  Bormeville  to  at  least  $15 
million.  But  with  our  neighboring  States 
taking  such  cuts  under  the  Nixon  budget 
in  their  projects,  Utah's  chances  of  get- 
ting more  money  for  Bonneville  have 
gone  aglimmering,  I  am  afraid. 

And  this  is  tragic,  because  at  the  rate 
we  are  proceeding,  it  will  take  a  hundred 
years  to  complete  the  central  Utah  proj- 
ect— and  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  that 
long.  The  heartland  of  Utah  must  have 
more  water  if  we  are  to  continue  our 
progress. 

I  take  vigorous  issue  with  President 
Nixon  in  some  of  his  decisions  as  to  where 
Federal  funds  should  be  cut.  He  gambles 
with  the  future  of  the  West  when  he  cuts 
reclamation.  It  is  rash  and  reckless  to 
cut  so  deeply  in  funds  for  projects  which 
we  in  Utah  must  have  to  survive. 

There  are  many  other  places  the  Pres- 
ident could  cut  the  Federal  budget  with 
less  harm  to  our  people.  Let  us  cut  some 
of  the  frills  before  we  cut  basic  programs 
like  reclamation. 

I  suggest  we  abolish  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  for  Instance. 
This  board  has  14  people  on  its  staff,  and 
its  five  board  members  each  get  $36,000 
a  year.  Yet  for  years  they  had  absolutely 
no  cases  before  them.  Only  recently,  the 
Justice  Department  has  given  them  a  few 
cases  to  try  to  justify  their  existence.  Yet 
the  budget  request  for  the  Board  for  fiscal 
1970  is  for  $365,000. 

Let  us  cut  the  5200,000  we  spend  each 
year  to  advertise  American  cigarettes 
overseas.  Since  1956  we  have  spent  about 
$3  million  to  promote  U.S.  cigarettes  and 
tobacco  overseas.  About  a  million  of  this 
has  been  spent  since  the  Surgeon  General 
made  his  damaging  report  on  tobacco 
and  health.  Yet  even  since  we  have 
known  beyond  any  doubt  that  smoking 
was  injurious  to  our  health,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  spend  taxpayers'  dollars  to  pro- 
mote more  smoking. 

Or,  if  you  want  to  get  at  the  root  of 
the  tobacco  question,  why  do  we  continue 
to  pay  price  support  money  to  farmers 
who  raise  tobacco?  The  net  price  support 
cost  of  the  tobacco  crop  in  the  fiscal 
year  1968  was  $1.8  million.  I,  personally, 
would  feel  a  lot  better  if  we  were  spend- 
ing money  to  help  find  alternate  crops  for 
tobacco  farmers  so  they  could  make  a 
living  without  having  to  grow  a  crop 
which  is  harmful  to  many  people. 

Or,  finally,  if  you  want  to  get  into  the 
area  of  real  savings,  why  do  we  not  ad- 
mit now  that  the  Safeguard  antiballistic 


missile  will  not  give  this  coimtry  any  ad- 
ditional measure  of  real  security,  and 
cannot  be  justified?  We  could  then  save 
at  least  $2  billion  in  1970  and  some  $7 
bUlion  In  aU. 

The  cuts  proposed  In  reclamation  con- 
struction by  the  Nixon  administration 
are  a  bitter  pill  for  the  West  to  swallow, 
when  there  are  such  glaring  examples 
of  more  justifiable  budget  cuts  which 
could  be  made. 

When  we  cut  reclamation  funds,  we 
strike  at  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  Utah  and  all  of  the  West. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  these  programs 
gutted,  and  I  will  certainly  do  what  I 
can  to  see  that  Congress  votes  to  over- 
ride these  imreasonable  reclamation 
slashes. 


WHY  SHOULD  WE  BUILD  A  NEW 
MANNED  BOMBER? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  M. 
Clifford's  'posture"  statement  on  the 
1970  defense  budget,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  him  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  January  15,  1969,  the  figures 
given  for  United  States  and  Soviet  inter- 
continental bombers  were  as  follows: 

United  States 646 

U.S.SJl.     150 

These  figures,  found  on  page  42,  give 
the  strength  of  each  nation  as  of  the 
first  of  September  1968.  These  are  the 
heavy  bombers  which  could  fly  two-way 
intercontinental  missions.  In  a  footnote 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Soviets  also 
have  a  force  of  medium  bombers  and 
tankers  capable  of  striking  Eurasian 
targets. 

NO    EVn>ENCE   OF    SOVIET    DEPLOTMEirr   OF    KEW 
BOMBER 

On  the  following  page,  the  then  Secre- 
tary said: 

The  estimate  of  the  Soviet  manned  bomber 
force  Is  essentially  the  same  as  presented 
last  year.  There  is  still  no  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  Intend  to  deploy  a  new  heavy  bomber 
in  the  early  1970's.  (p.43) 

On  page  46  of  Secretary  Clifford's  pos- 
ture statement  he  also  said : 

Their  BISON  and  BEAR  long  range  bomb- 
ers are  distinctly  inferior  txj  our  B-52's  and 
we  have  long  since  eliminated  from  our 
forces  the  B-47's  which  were  clearly  super- 
ior to  their  BADGER  medium  bombers. 

SECRETAHT   LADiD   SHIFTS   PROGRAM 

It  seemed  clear  that  we  had  an  over- 
whelming superiority  over  the  Russians 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  our 
manned  bombers. 

But  when  Secretary  Laird  came  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  March  19,  1969,  he  said  in  his  "new" 
posture  statement  that  the  Pentagon  had 
decided  to  cut  off  the  FB-111  program 
at  four  squadrons  and  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  the  development  of  a  new 
strategic  bomber,  AMSA. 

AMSA  stands  for  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft. 

Secretary  Laird  further  testified  that 
the  fiscal  1970  budget  of  the  outgoing 
administration  provided  $77.2  million  to 
continue  the  competitive  design  phase — 
engineering  drawings,  wind  tunnel  test- 
ing, and  mockups — for  the  AMSA  and 
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to  advance  the  development  of  the  long 
leadtime  avionics  and  propulsion  system. 
Then,  in  what  I  thought  was  a  highly 
significant  and,  at  that  time,  little  no- 
tice sentence,  Secretary  Laird  said : 

We  now  propose  to  increase  that  amount 
by  $23  million  to  shorten  the  competitive 
design  phase  and  permit  the  start  of  a  full 
scale  engineering  development  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  (Italics  added.) 

NEW   MANNED  BOMBER  TO  BE  B17ILT 

I  took  this  to  mean  that  the  Air  Force 
was  now  going  ahead  with  the  AMSA. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  by  adding  $23 
million,  they  were  on  their  way.  If  they 
reached  the  so-called  contract  defini- 
tion stage  with  the  added  $23  million, 
they  would  then  build  at  least  one  proto- 
type at  a  cost  certainly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1.5  to  $2  billion.  I  was  also  told 
that  the  Air  Force  planned  to  build  240 
planes.  It  was  said  the  estimated  cost 
was  $50  million  per  plane.  The  added 
$23  million,  according  to  the  Secretary, 
"could  advance  the  initial  operation  ca- 
pability— IOC — of  this  aircraft  by  one 
year  from  1978  to  1977."  In  other  words, 
$23  million  now  would  mean  delivery  of 
the  fieet  in  1977. 

On  April  7.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  asking  pointedly  if  they  now 
intended  to  build  this  new  manned 
bomber.  While  I  have  not  yet  received 
a  reply — and  I  make  no  point  about  that, 
since  I  asked  a  series  of  detailed  ques- 
tions which  will  take  some  time  to  an- 
swer— the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  and  the  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  John  P.  Mc- 
Connell,  have  called  for  the  development 
of  a  new  manned  bomber,  in  testimony 
behind  closed  doors  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  according  to  pub- 
lished reports. 

DECISION    STRAINS    CREDtTLITY    AND    CREDIBILITY 

Mr.  President,  this  decision,  in  my 
judgment,  strains  the  credulity  of  Con- 
gress and  the  credibility  of  the  military. 
By  an  appropriation  this  year  of  $23  mil- 
lion, we  essentially  back  into  a  new 
manned  bomber  program  which  will  cost 
at  least  $12  billion,  and  which  will  not 
be  delivered  until  1977. 

In  addition,  the  history  of  both  costs 
and  delivery  dates  for  major  weapons 
sytsems  Is  such  that  they  routinely  are 
delivered  2  to  3  years  late  and  at  costs 
which  greatly  exceed  estimates.  In  my 
judgment,  then,  we  are  talking  about  a 
fleet  of  240  planes  which  will  be  delivered 
a  decade  from  now  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
$24  billion. 

OBSOLETE    BEFORE    IT    FLIES 

But  the  fimdamentai  question  is  why 
we  should  be  building  a  manned  bomber 
In  an  age  of  sophisticated  missile  sys- 
tems. Most  people  think  the  weap>on  will 
be  obsolete  before  It  ever  flies. 

In  1962,  7  years  ago,  the  President  and 
the  then  Secretary  of  Defense  resisted 
an  expensive  addition  of  maimed  bomb- 
ers. Secretary  Laird  said  the  AMSA 
would  be  operational  in  1977,  or  8  years 
from  now,  or  15  years  after  the  highest 
oflacials  of  our  Government  questioned 
the  fundamental  need  for  an  additional 
generation  of  manned  bombers. 


KITZCT    ON    THE    ARMS    RACE 

There  are  other  important  questions 
which  this  action  raises  as  well.  What 
effect  will  this  decision  have  on  the  arms 
race? 

Will  not  the  Russians  feel  compelled  to 
Increase  either  the  number  of  their 
bombers  or  the  defensive  system  needed 
to  cope  with  AMSA  or  to  improve  their 
offensive  weapons,  or  all  three?  And  will 
this  not  in  turn  lead  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment in  this  country  to  argue  that 
because  the  Russians  have  increased 
their  proportionate  effort,  we  must  also 
increase  the  expenditures  of  our  re- 
sources for  additional  weapons  to  meet 
their  new  threat? 

BACK  DOOR  TO  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SST? 

There  is  one  further  point  I  should 
like  to  make.  There  are  some  who  be- 
lieve that  the  program  is  going  forward 
in  order  to  develop  a  supersonic  trans- 
port (SST)  essentially  under  military 
aegis  in  order  to  meet  the  overwhelming 
objections  to  the  continuation  of  the  SST 
program  at  a  time  when  priorities  for 
virtually  every  other  domestic  program 
rate  higher  on  any  rational  scale. 

INTEND   TO  OPPOSE  FUNDS 

Mr.  President,  unless  new  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  is  produced,  I  intend  to  fight 
the  development  of  the  AMSA.  I  believe 
that  this  request  is  an  example  of  the 
operation  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex at  its  worst. 

PLANE  UNNEEDED 

From  all  the  independent  evidence  we 
have,  the  plane  is  unneeded.  The  reports 
I  quoted  from  Secretary  Clifford's  state- 
ment concerning  the  national  intelli- 
gence estimates  of  the  Russians  plans  and 
capabilities  with  respect  to  manned 
bombers  certainly  give  no  reason  to  go 
ahead  with  the  development  of  AMSA. 

To  build  a  new,  highly  expensive,  mul- 
tibillion  dollar  manned  bomber  in  these 
circumstances  is  both  a  waste  of  our  re- 
sources and  an  example  of  misplaced 
priorities. 

CAN  ENFBEBLE  OUR  DEFENSE 

I  give  way  to  no  man  in  my  concern  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  But  if  we  build  AMSA, 
not  only  will  the  cost  be  immense,  but 
also,  by  devoting  funds  to  obsolete  weap- 
ons, we  enfeeble  our  militai-y  strength 
and  make  this  Nation  less  secure  rather 
than  more  secure. 

I  have  circulated  a  letter  to  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  urging  them  to  join  me 
In  opposing  the  development  of  AMSA. 
I  believe  that  both  Congress  and  the 
Country  should  be  warned  against  this 
folly. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  letter.  I  sent  to  Secretary 
Laird  on  April  7  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  copy  of 
the  letter  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

April  7,  1969. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  In  your  "posture" 
statement  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  March  19,  1969.  you  addressed 
yourself  in  part  to  the  subject  of  a  new  su- 


personic manned  bomber — the  AMSA  (Ad- 
vanced Manned  Strategic  Aircraft — pp.  29- 
30). 

You  pointed  out  that  the  original  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  submitted  by  the  previous 
administration : 

"...  provided  $77.2  million  to  continue 
the  competitive  design  phase  (engineering 
drawings,  wind  tunnel  testing,  and  mock- 
ups)  initiated  with  fiscal  year  1969  funds 
and  to  advance  the  development  of  the  long 
lead  time  avionics  and  propulsion  system." 

Then,  in  what  appears  to  be  a  highly  sig- 
nificant although  little  noticed  sentence,  you 
continued: 

"We  now  propose  to  increase  that  amount 
by  $23  million  to  shorten  the  competitive 
design  phase  and  permit  the  start  of  a  full 
scale  engineering  development  in  fiscal  year 
1970."  (Emphasis  added.) 

You  then  concluded, 

"With  the  new  design  proposals  in  hand, 
we  should  be  able  to  resolve,  once  and  for 
all.  the  long-standing  controversy  over  the 
configuration  of  AMSA,  While  no  decision  on 
production  and  development  need  be  made 
now,  the  accelerated  R,  and  D.  effort  could 
advance  the  Initial  Operational  Capability 
(IOC)  of  this  aircraft  by  one  year,  from  1978 
to  1977." 

In  your  statement  you  also  said  that: 

"We  have  decided  to  cut  off  the  FB  111 
program  at  four  squadrons  and  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  the  development  of  a  new 
strategic  bomber,  AMSA." 

So  much  for  the  facts. 

The  statements  raise  highly  important 
questions  of  far  reaching  significance.  I  am 
told  by  what  I  consider  to  be  most  reliable 
sources  that  they  have  some,  if  not  all,  of 
the  following  implications. 

(1)  The  addition  of  $23  million  to  the 
budget  will  take  the  project  into  the  "con- 
tract definition"  stage. 

(2)  Your  statement  that  this  will  "per- 
mit the  start  of  a  full  scale  engineering  de- 
velopment in  fiscal  year  1970,"  means  that 
one  or  more  prototypes  will  be  built. 

In  other  words,  by  the  addition  of  a  mere 
$23  million  now,  the  new  bomber  ultimately 
costing  billions  will  be  built.  I  am  told  that 
the  Air  Force  estimates  that  the  contract 
definition  stage  will  be  arrived  at  by  about 
November  1969. 

(3)  The  effect  of  reaching  the  contract 
definition  stage  essentially  commits  us  not 
only  to  the  prototypes  (which  puts  costs  over 
the  billion  dollar  level)  but.  in  the  absence 
of  overwhelmingly  negative  results,  essen- 
tially commits  us  to  a  full  scale  program. 

In  other  words,  this  is  "a"  or  "the"  criti- 
cal decision.  This  certainly  would  seem  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  decision  to  cut  off  the  exist- 
ing FB  111  program  at  four  squadrons  and  to 
eliminate  funds  for  it  altogether  in  FY  1970. 

(4)  I  am  told  that  the  program  calls  for 
240  planes  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50  million 
each.  As  the  C-5  cargo  plane  will  cost  at  least 
$40  million  a  plane  and  the  original  estimates 
for  the  SST  were  from  $30  to  $40  million  a 
plane,  this  figure  would  seem  to  be  on  the 
low  side.  As  you  know,  costs  would  be  higher 
because  a  supersonic,  high-  and  low-level 
bomber  not  only  must  carry  the  same  sophis- 
ticated instrumentation  as  a  supersonic  civil- 
ian plane  but  also  must  carry  the  highly 
complex  weapon  system  instrumentation  as 
well. 

Estimates  therefore  are  as  high  as  $80  mil- 
lion per  plane. 

(5)  This  means  that  by  the  addition  of  a 
very  small  amount — $23  million — this  year, 
we  are  essentially  committed  to  at  least  a 
$12  billion  program.  It  could  go  much  higher. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  this  is  double  the 
cost  of  the  whole  ABM  program  about  which 
there  is  such  controversy. 

(6)  This  a'so  raises  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  why.  in  .in  age  of  sophisticated  mis- 
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■lies,  sbould  we  ie  moving  to  a  new,  major, 
blghly  expenBlte.  multl-blllion  dollar 
manned  bomber  weapon  system? 

In  1063,  seven  years  ago.  the  President  and 
the  then  Secretary  of  Defense  resisted  an  ex- 
pensive addition  of  manned  bombers.  The 
AltlSA  would  not:  be  operational  until  1077, 
eight  years  from  now  or  IS  years  after  the 
highest  officials  of  our  government  ques- 
tioned the  fund4mental  need  for  an  addi- 
tional generation  of  manned  bombers. 

Will  not  the  AXSA  be  obsolete  by  the  time 
the  fleet  of  boml^rs  is  delivered? 

(7)  Bven  morej  far-reaching  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  what  effe<it  this  decision  will  have  on 
the  arms  race?  Will  not  the  Russians  feel 
compelled  to  Increase  either  the  number  of 
their  bombers  or  (he  defensive  system  needed 
to  cope  with  AM6A  or  to  improve  their  of- 
fensive weapons,  or  all  three?  And  will  this 
not  In  turn  lead  the  military  establishment 
In  this  country  to  argue  that  because  the 
Russians  have  Iniireased  their  proportionate 
effort  we  must  al^o  Increase  the  expenditures 
of  our  resources  for  additional  weap)ons  to 
meet  their  new  tljreat? 

At  this  time,  plibllc  estimates  are  that  the 
Soviets  have  155'  strategic  bombers  to  oxa 
680.  amThave  recently  de-emphaslzed  their 
pfograar  "Should  we  not  take  advantage  of 
this  developmenQ  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  stimulating  a  fanned  bomber  race? 

(8)  There  are  tome  who  believe  that  the 
program  is  going  forward  In  order  to  develop 
a  supersonic  transport  essentially  under  mil- 
itary aegis  in  order  to  meet  the  overwhelm- 
ing objections  to  the  continuation  of  the 
3ST  program  at  a  time  when  priorities  for 
virtually  every  o^er  domestic  program  rate 
higher  on  any  rational  scale. 

In  view  of  all  lof  this,  I  want  to  ask  for 
answers  to  the  fallowing  specific  questions. 

First.  Do  you  intend  to  reach  the  "con- 
tract definition"  ^tage  for  AMSA  by  approxi- 
mately November  1960  or.  in  any  case,  in 
the  coming  fiscal  Tear? 

Second.  Does  ECt  the  addition  of  the  $23 
million  to  start  "fi  full  scale  engineering  de- 
velopment" meani  that  contracts  to  build  the 
plane  will  be  let?  ; 

Third.  What  is!  the  minimum  estimate  of 
the  cost  per  plan*  at  this  time,  Including  re- 
search, development,  technology,  and  engi- 
neering, and  the  I  provision  for  spare  parts? 

Fourth.  Do  not  present  plans  call  for  a 
fleet  of  240  pla4es  and  a  program  which 
would  be  operatlcinal  by  1977?  What  is  the 
estimated  ultimate  cost  of  the  program? 

Fifth.  Why  In  ftn  age  of  highly  sophisti- 
cated missiles,  doj  we  need  a  more  advanced 
manned  bomber  ithan  the  B-52  or  the  FB 
111?  And  do  we  ijeed  one  which  will  not  be 
operational  until  at  least  1977.  And  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  almost  every  recent  major 
weapon  system  t^as  been  delivered  two  to 
three  years  late,  are  we  not  really  talking 
about  a  new  maiined  bomber  becoming  op- 
erational a  decade  from  now?  Is  this  plane 
really  necessary? 

Sixth.  Olven  th^  present  state  of  world  af- 
fairs, what  are  th^  implications  for  a  further 
intensification  of 'the  arms  race  If  this  pro- 
gram is  launched? 

It  may  be  that  there  are  rational  and  rea- 
soned answers  toj  these  questions.  But  from 
the  information  E  have,  there  is  every  possi- 
bility that  wlthoit  critical  examination  we 
will  back  into  a(  multl-blllion  dollar,  un- 
needed  program,  (which  wlU  be  obsolete  be- 
fore It  is  finished,  and  which  could  heat 
up  the  arms  race.  | 

Before  we  conu^lt  ourselves  to  a  $12  bUllon 
manned  bomber  program  by  spending  $23 
million,  the  Cotmtry  and  the  Congress 
should  know  what  it  Is  doing. 

Because  of  your  definitive  statement  that 
funds  for  the  PBllll  program  will  be  elim- 
inated In  fiscal  y^ar.  1970,  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  tb^t  we  are  essentially  com- 
mitting ourselves  ito  this  far  reaching  AMSA 
program. 


If  this  is  true,  the  public  should  know  it 
and  be  fully  aware  of  Its  consequences.  I 
would  welcome  answers  to  the  questions  I 
have  asked  and  a  definitive  statement  about 
the  consequences  of  the  added  funds  for  a 
full  scale  engineering  development. 

With  best  pwrsonal  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.LIAM    PXOXMIRK, 

U.S.  Senator. 


DISRUPTION  AT  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
the  faculty  of  Cornell  University  voted 
726  to  281  to  reject  an  agreement  re- 
cently signed  by  the  university  admin- 
istration and  a  group  of  gun-carrying 
students  who  had  occupied  the  student 
center  for  36  hours.  What  American 
was  not  appalled  by  the  picture  on  the 
front  pages  of  our  newspapers,  probably 
throughout  the  country,  although  I  have 
not  seen  them  all,  of  these  students  car- 
rying rifles  and  bandoliers  of  ammuni- 
tion, marching  out  of  Willard  Straight 
HaU? 

Yesterday's  vote  was  not  an  easy  one 
for  the  faculty,  which  is  as  liberal  as  the 
students  in  most  universities.  I  know 
Cornell  University  very  well,  and  I  think 
it  Is  true  there  also. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  faculty 
deserves  to  know  whether  it  has  support 
in  refusing  to  be  coerced — literally  at  the 
point  of  a  gun — into  granting  conces- 
sions which  the  faculty  considered  un- 
reasonable. 

I  support  the  faculty  f>osition,  and  I 
hope  very  much  that  most  students, 
white  or  black,  at  Cornell  support  the 
faculty  position  as  well.  I  support  it  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  objectives  of  broader  student  par- 
ticipation in  the  university's  affairs  and 
of  the  black  students  themselves.  It  is  my 
duty  to  make  known  this  support  be- 
cause I  have  stood  in  this  Chamber,  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  other  body,  and  be- 
fore other  public  forums  not  only 
throughout  this  country  but  throughout 
the  world  and  fought  hard  for  civil 
rights,  the  right  of  IS-year-oIds  to  vote, 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education,  and 
student  recognition. 

The  issue  which  prompted  student 
occupation  of  Willard  Straight  Hall  was 
the  disciplining,  by  judicial  procedures 
within  the  university,  of  five  students 
who  were  involved  in  incidents  last  win- 
ter. Dean  of  the  faculty.  Robert  D.  Mil- 
ler, had  agreed  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration— to  avoid  the  danger  of  armed 
confrontation  between  students  and 
police,  which  was  appallingly  real — to 
recommend  to  the  faculty  that  these 
measures  be  abandoned  in  exchange  for 
ending  the  occupation.  The  faculty  re- 
jected the  compromise  with  this  state- 
ment: 

Without  in  any  way  judging  the  merit  of 
the  Judicial  decisions  recently  taken  with 
respect  to  the  black  students,  we  believe  that 
to  reverse  the  decision  under  coercion  and 
threat  of  violence  woiild  endanger  the  futtire 
of  the  university  and  we  refuse  to  do  It. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  brave  men. 

Pour  years  ago  Cornell,  under  the 
gifted  leadership  of  James  Perkins,  a 
very  old  friend  of  mine,  began  a  program 


to  recruit  black  students  from  the 
ghetto.  They  are  entitled  to  no  special 
thanks  for  having  done  so;  they  should 
have.  But  they  did  it  and  they  were  one 
of  the  first  imlversities  to  do  it. 

Last  fall  Cornell  announced  plans  for 
an  Afro-American  curriculum,  putting  it 
ahead  of  many  universities  in  this  re- 
spect. Whatever  the  deficiencies  of  these 
plans,  whatever  the  honest  grievances  of 
the  black  students,  dictating  conditions 
under  a  threat  of  armed  violence  is  abso- 
lutely imacceptable.  Peaceful  protest 
such  as  employed  by  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  often  involved  phjrsical  oc- 
cupation of  a  building  or  public  facility, 
In  testing  State  laws  or  local  laws,  many 
of  which  were  unconstitutional.  But 
never,  never  were  rifles,  shotgims,  or 
bandoliers  of  ammunition  part  of  that 
protest. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
last  decade  through  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion, but  these  events  at  Cornell  are  not 
of  that  character.  These  particular  stu- 
dents have  acted  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  protest  an  injustice,  but  to  coerce 
capitulation.  If  "agreements"  obtained 
under  these  conditions  are  tolerated  in 
this  university,  the  tactic  could  be  em- 
ployed in  universities  throughout  the 
land,  eventually  bringing  down  our  en- 
tire system  of  higher  education. 

I  have  fought  here  and  elsewhere  for 
years  against  military  dictatorships.  The 
specter  of  young  people  armed  with 
rifles  and  bandoliers  of  ammunition 
making  law  in  the  mouth  of  a  gun,  is  a 
frightening  reminder  of  that  kind  of 
tyranny. 

In  refusing  to  accept  such  an  ultima- 
tum the  faculty  acted  as  it  had  to  act  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  university. 
The  protestors,  by  arming  themselves  and 
threatening  with  arms,  went  beyond  the 
brink.  They  cannot  be  allowed  to  preju- 
dice and  harass  the  whole  legitimate  stu- 
dent protest  movement  by  such  reck- 
lessness. 

A  cross  was  burned  In  front  of  the 
dormitory  housing  coeds,  largely  black 
young  women.  When  those  guilty  of 
that  grievous  offense  are  caught,  I  shall 
speak  as  strongly  against  any  amnesty 
for  them.  That  act  of  terrorism  is  just 
as  damnable  and  reprehensible  as  the 
actions  we  are  condemning  here  today. 

A  related  fact  worthy  of  note  in  this 
connection  is  the  easy  avallablity  of  gims 
to  students.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
for  some  weeks  there  were  rumors  on 
the  Ithaca  campus  that  firearms  were 
being  stockpiled,  but  since  It  is  not 
against  the  law  there  for  anyone  to  pur- 
chase and  own  a  rifle  or  shotgun  with- 
out registration,  moral  persuasion  was 
the  only  weapon  the  administration  had 
to  prevent  the  stockpiling.  Obviously,  a 
stronger  law  in  New  York  and  national- 
ly— as  many  of  us  have  been  advocating 
for  years — would  have  delayed  purchase, 
enabled  authorities  to  keep  track  of 
purchases,  and  perhaps  have  averted  this 
most  unfortunate  incident. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  a  fortuitously  well-timed  ac- 
tion— has  just  signed  a  measure  calling 
upon  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
State  to  file  plans  for  dealing  with  stu- 
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dent  disorder  as  a  qualification  for  re- 
ceiving State  aid. 

This,  incidentally,  I  think,  is  a  most 
intelligent  and  constructive  action  to 
take  because  it  leaves  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  how  to  handle 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  college 
authorities. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  ade- 
quate power  to  deal  with  the  situation, 
provided  we  hold  up  their  hands.  That  Is 
what  law  and  policy  should  do,  rather 
than  pit  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  against  the  individual  student 
through  student  loans. 

The  Cornell  incident  is  a  clear  and 
naked  situation  in  which  the  faculty  has 
stood  up  and  on  which  I  consider  it  an 
honor  to  support  them. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  unfortu- 
nate experience  will  prove  three  things: 
First,  that  the  imlversities  and  colleges 
have  the  necessary  means  and  the  au- 
thority in  their  own  hands,  through  dis- 
cipline, to  act  to  deal  with  this  situation 
most  effectively. 

Second,  that  we  can  encourage  them 
to  exercise  that  authority  as  being  in  the 
highest  Interests  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States. 

Third,  that  the  friends  of  student  rec- 
ognition and  the  supporters  of  reforms 
which  are  being  sought,  have  a  special 
obligation  to  stand  up  in  exactly  this 
kind  of  situation.  Their  credentials  are 
good,  so  they  have  the  best  chance  to 
communicate  with  the  students  and  to 
see  that  the  movement  is  not  corrupted, 
despoiled,  or  destroyed  by  the  kind  of 
recklessness  shown  by  these  misguided 
and  very  ill-advised  young  people  at  Cor- 
nell University.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  have  spoken  today,  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  referring 
to  these  incidents  and  also  to  the  sign- 
ing by  the  Governor  of  New  York  of  the 
bill  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CORNKLL   PACTT1.TT   VOTES   DOWN    PaCT   EMDINO 

Takkoveb — Drait  Resoltttiok  Condemns 
OcctrPATiON  OF  Hall  and  the  Carhtino  of 
OtTNs — Capitctlation  Assailed — WnrrK 

Stttbents  Denounce  as  Appeasement  Ac- 
cord ON  Seizuhe  bt  Negroes 

(By  Homer  Blgart) 

Ithaca,  N.Y.,  April  21 — The  campus  of 
Cornell  tJnlverslty  wm  under  a  "situation  of 
emergency"  this  evening  as  the  faculty  met 
to  decide  whether  the  administration  should 
honor  a  seven-point  agreement  under  which 
gun-carrying  Negro  students  ended  a  36-hour 
occupation  of  the  student  center  yesterday. 

A  test  vote,  taken  after  two  hours  of  debate, 
showed  the  faculty  rejecting  the  agreement, 
726  to  281.  The  vote  was  taken  on  a  draft 
resolution  condemning  the  forcible  occupa- 
tion of  Willard  Straight  Hall  "and  above  all 
the  carrying  of  guns  as  a  part  of  the  action." 

A  crowd  of  white  students  carrying  pla- 
cards denouncing  the  agreement  as  "capitula- 
tion" and  "appeasement"  greeted  800  faculty 
members  as  they  filed  somberly  into  Bailey 
Hall  to  deliberate  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment between  members  of  the  militant  Afro- 
American  Society  and  the  dean  of  the  faculty, 
Robert  D.  MlUer. 

threaten  to  resign 
Dean  Miller  promised  to  recommend  nullifi- 
cation by  the  faculty  of  judicial  procedures 


against  five  students  who  were  Involved  In 
Incidents  last  December  and  January.  But  be 
faced  what  appeared  to  be  a  growing  faculty 
revolt.  A  number  of  professors  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  went  to  the  meeting 
threatening  to  resign  if  the  procedures  were 
nullified. 

The  faculty,  which  was  in  no  mood  for 
what  it  called  "capitulation,"  concluded  in 
its  resolution: 

"Without  in  any  way  Judging  the  merit  of 
the  Judicial  decisions  recently  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  black  students,  we  believe  that 
to  reverse  the  decision  under  coercion  and 
threat  of  violence  would  endanger  the 
future  of  the  university  and  we  refuse  to 
dolt." 

Earlier,  President  James  A.  Perkins  an- 
nounced "emergency  action." 

No  more  guns  on  the  campus,  he  said. 

Dr.  Perkins  called  it  a  "shattering  experi- 
ence" when  Negroes,  many  of  them  carry- 
ing rlfiee  and  shotguns,  and  draped  with 
bandoliers,  came  out  of  Willard  Straight 
Hall. 

"This  incident  cannot  be  repeated."  Dr. 
Perkins  said.  "I  am  now  declaring  that  on 
the  campus  students  and  nonstudents  will 
not  be  allowed  to  carry  a  gun. 

"Any  student  who  is  found  carrying  a  gun 
outside  bis  own  room  will  be  automatically 
suspended  and  any  nonstudent  seen  or  found 
carrying  a  gun  will  be  arrested." 

Also  Dr.  Perkins  forbade  the  seizing  of 
campus  buildings. 

"Any  student  who  enters  the  building  for 
the  purpose  of  occupying  it  for  coercive  pur- 
poses would  also  be  automatically  suspended 
and  any  nonstudent  who  enters  a  building 
for  the  same  purpose  will  be  liable  to  arrest." 

Without  mentioning  the  Afro- American  So. 
clety.  Dr.  Perkins  said  he  would  move  to  dis- 
band any  organization  that  tried  to  occupy 
a  building  henceforth. 

Later,  at  noon,  be  declared  a  situation  of 
emergency,  saying  he  had  assumed  full  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  campus  and  that  he  would 
establish  an  emergency  advisory  board  of 
three  faculty  members,  three  students  and 
three  members  of  the  administration. 

relations  with  town  change 

Relations  between  Ithaca  and  Cornell  have 
seemed  patterned  on  the  stormy  town  vs. 
gown  syndrome.  Dr.  Perkins  has  sometimes 
been  critical  of  the  town  and  county  for 
police  intrusions  on  the  campus,  generally 
defending  his  students.  Now.  in  this  crisis  of 
arms,  he  said  be  had  been  in  constant  contact 
with  Mayor  Jack  K.  Kiely  and  Tompkins 
County  District  Attorney  Matthew  McHugh. 

He  said  he  did  not  feel  the  situation  critical 
enough  to  ask  Mayor  Klely  to  declare  a  "lim- 
ited state  of  emergency."  which  presumably 
would  give  the  local  and  state  police  free 
rein  on  the  campus.  Dr.  Perkins  said  he  had 
gone  this  far  in  hopes  that  "more  drastic 
action  may  be  avoided." 

His  strongly  worded  pronouncements  grati- 
fied those  students  and  faculty  members  who 
opposed  what  they  called  "appeasement"  of 
the  blacks. 

WHrrES  demonstrate 

Before  Dr.  Perkins  spoke,  a  dozen  white 
students  marched  past  the  podium  carrying 
slogans,  "guns  off  the  campus"  and  "stand 
up  for  freedom."  They  drew  applause  from 
perhaps  a  third  of  the  assembly  and  a  few 
scattered  hisses. 

The  throng  listened  politely.  For  22  min- 
utes. Dr.  Perkins  spoke  of  the  need  for  hu- 
manity on  the  campus,  making  no  direct 
reference  to  the  tumult  of  the  last  three 
days. 

Dr.  Perkins  said  he  was  speaking  at  a 
"time  of  trial  and  anguish  for  our  country, 
for  higher  education  and  Cornell  University." 

"And  the  question  before  the  house  today, 
and  in  the  immediate  days  to  come.  Is 
whether  we  have  the  coUectlve  wisdom  and 


sensitivity  In  sufficient  measure  to  deal  with 
what  I  am  certain  future  historians  will 
doubtless  call  one  of  the  great  testing  points 
in  that  peculiar  institution  we  call  the  uni- 
versity." 

The  problems  of  the  modern  university 
and  ComeU  In  particular  was  "the  pressure 
of  new  priorities,"  and  the  "pressure  of  de- 
centralized decisionmaking." 

Discussing  these  priorities  as  they  affected 
university  governance,  Dr.  P>erklns  said,  "F>ar- 
ticipation  of  the  community  will  have  to  be 
Increased  by  an  order  of  magnitude."  This 
applied  to  all  levels  of  the  university  com- 
munity but  did  not  mean  "Instantaneous 
town  meeting,"  he  said. 

"What  are  the  chances  for  success  that 
this  great  university  and  the  great  people  in 
it  will  be  willing  to  deal  with  the  triple  prob- 
lem of  humanizing  our  studies,  humanizing 
our  priorities,  and  humanizing  our  govern- 
ance?" Dr.  Perkins  asked.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  the  answer,  but  he  was  hopeful. 

urges  humane  approach 

He  concluded: 

"If  the  process  is  looked  at,  studied,  ex- 
amined, and  managed  by  those  who  take  a 
selfish  and  parochial  point  of  view,  those 
who  do  not  see  in  this  audience  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  large  and  differentiated  human  com- 
munity, those  who  believe  that  clinging  to 
the  past  is  safer  than  the  explorations  of  the 
future,  those  who  believe  that  their  only 
recourse  to  the  kind  of  world  they  wish  Is 
through  violence,  and  those  who  feel  that 
any  change  is  anathema:  If  this  Is  what  we 
see  when  those  in  this  room  look  in  the  look- 
ing glass  they  are  not  likely  to  be  the  decisive 
Instrxmient  for  seeing  to  it  that  the  world 
ahead  of  us  Is  the  one  in  which  we  wish  to 
live. 

"If  we  approach  this  complicated  task  as 
humane  men,  all  Is  possible." 

Before  the  convocation,  faculty  members 
and  students  of  various  groups  were  busy 
caucusing.  It  was  a  mild,  sunny  day  and  the 
fringes  of  the  campus  were  golden  with  for- 
sythia,    but    an    air    of    tension    prevailed. 

T^e  department  of  government  faculty 
held  a  caucus  and  came  out  strongly  against 
guns. 

All  but  four  of  the  department's  20  pro- 
fessors signed  a  manifesto  saying  that  they 
would  suspend  classes  and  "review  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  university"  if  the  faculty 
endorsed  Dean  Miller's  action. 

They  were  Joined  by  U  other  professors 
from  Arts  and  Sciences.  Among  the  signers 
were  Clinton  Rossiter  and  George  Kahin,  au- 
thorities on  government  administration. 

The  manifesto  chided  President  Perkins 
for  his  statement  "belatedly  forbidding  the 
carrying  of  guns,"  and  said  that  Dean  Mil- 
lers  motion  to  nullify  the  Judicial  proce- 
dures of  the  university  p>osed  an  "Intolerable 
and,  one  would  have  thought,  unthinkable 
situation." 


Excerpts  From  Talk  by  President  or  Cor- 
nell Universitt  on  Student  Dissension 
(Note. — Fallowing  are  excerpts  from  the 
speech  yesterday  by  James  Perkins,  president 
of  ComeU  University.) 

We  meet  this  afternoon  at  a  time  of  trial 
and  anguish  for  our  country,  for  higher  edu- 
cation and  for  Cornell  University.  And  the 
question  before  the  house  today  and  In  the 
Immediate  days  to  come  is  whether  we  have 
the  collective  wisdom  and  sensitivity  In  suf- 
ficient measures  to  deal  with  what  I  am  sure 
future  historians  will  doubtless  call  one  of 
the  great  testing  points  In  that  peculiar  In- 
stitution we  call  the  university. 

The  first  thing  I  wish  to  say  is  that  we 
must  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  In  the  nlne- 
teen-slxtles  American  society,  indeed  society 
around  the  world,  was  engaged  in  that 
wrenching  process  of  substituting  new  pri- 
ontlee  for  old.  And  such  a  circumstance, 
which  does  not  happen  every  decskde,  is  one 
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where  free  Instlti^ons  are  put  to  their  finest 
test. 

For  a  university,  the  problem  Is  particular- 
ly most  Important  and  severe.  It's  Important 
because  In  the  pastern  world  there  Is  no 
other  communltyi  that  ha«  a  chance  to  pick 
through  on  a  tlo^e  scale  comparable  to  the 
problem,  to  plcl^  through  the  balance  of 
values  and  factoid  needed  to  come  up  with 
wise  social  policy.  I 

PARAI^XL   WtTH    ISSO'S 

The  first  question  Is  what  In  the  nlneteen- 
slrtles,  seventies  ;and  eighties  will  be,  and 


must  be.  conslden 
at  the  point  of  re 
curriculum,    som^ 
elghteen-flftles. ' 
this  country  wen^ 
slon  prior  to  the 
ties  were  caught 
convulsion   bad 
universities  were 


lum  Is  now  In  the 
Ined  from  stem  td 


pd  humane  studies.  We  are 
^examination  of  our  whole 
^what  Ulce  that  of  the 
lere  some  of  you  may  know 
through  another  convul- 
Jlvll  War,  and  the  unlversl- 
the  middle  of  It,  and  the 
do  whether  or  not  the 
Jolng  to  maintain  a  narrow 
notion  of  curriculum  of  a  classical  variety  or 
whether  they  wel-e  going  to  be  useful  to 
up  matters  having  to  do 
with  agrlcultxire  aid  industrial  development. 
That  decision  hoked  like  It  might  not  be 
made  In  the  fortids  and  fifties,  and  Just  be- 
there  had  been  three  years 
ot-an  absolute  decline  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents going  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
had  decided — if  I  may  use 
the  modem  term — they  had  decided  they 
[the  institutions]  were  Irrelevant. 

This  same  atmosphere  Is  part  of  the  pic- 
ture of  the  nlneteqn-slxties,  and  our  curricu- 
process  of  being  re-exam- 
stern  to  make  sure  that 
the  contents  of  w^at  we  learn  and  the  style 
represents  the  new  prlorl- 


In  which  we  teach 

Ues  rather  than  tht  old  ones. 

ON 


EMPHASIS 

The  emphasis  ii 
to  be  on  the   hu:  lane 
perfect  a  much  belter 
of  what  we  teach 
nology.  It  must  alio 
nlze  that  humane 
orlty  to  the  learnei 
edge  that  the  lear|ier 

This  brings  me 
that  we  have  qulei|y 
been  debating  In 
lively  in  the  last  fjw 
days.  The  world, 
sumed  new  overriding 
like  to  state  them. 

The  priority  tha  ; 
attention,  and  has 
Its  apogee,  is  a 

A  second  prlorlt; 
is  the  priority  of 
fluence.  Those  who 
years  have  frequently 
ourselves   that   it 
Justice  was  possibl  i 
cent  of  the  popula  Ion 
not  sure  today  that 
overriding  preoccu]  latlou 
the  country  got  on 
Judgment,  to  som( 
the  measures  we 
ployment  and  an 


HUMANE     STUDIES 

the  next  decade  is  going 

studies,  In  order  to 

balance  in  the  content 

'  irlth  our  science  and  tech- 

at  the  same  time  recog- 

teachlng  involves  a  prl- 

rather  than  to  the  knowl- 

must  learn. 

o  the  second  big  problem 

and  In  an  unstated  way 

the  last  year,  and  tenta- 

weeks  and  the  last  few 

my  Judgment,  has  as- 

prlorities.  and  I  would 


PREOCCUPA1  ION 


That   blindness 
dark  gl.isses  are 
kind    of    world    and 
been  produced  by  a 
tion  with  affluence 
are  at  last,  and 
that  the  function 
needs  of  the  people 
of,  and  that  an  un 
the   seeds   of   its   o 
amount  of  affluenc  ( 
can  even  in  the 

A  third  priority 
tion — as  I've  indicate 
as    such.    Partly   f o  • 


lorg 


coi  icem 


is  growing  on  the  public 

not  by  any  means  reached 

for  peace. 

that  Is  pushing  on  stage 

ustice.  as  opposed  to  af- 

came  through  depression 

told  you  and  reminded 

I  lid   not  seem   to  us   that 

in  a  world  where  20  per 

was  unemployed.  I'm 

that's  possible.  But  our 

in  seeing  to  it  that 

its  feet  blinded  us,  in  my 

of  the  consequences  of 

tcxjk  to  produce  full  em- 

aHuent  society. 


WITH    RICHES 

being  eroded,   and  the 
c(^mlng  off  as  we  face  the 

environment  that  has 
single-minded  preoccupa- 
and  full  employment.  We 
la  ely.  coming  to  recognize 
>f  society  is  to  serve  the 
who  are  members  there- 
ust  society  has  within  it 
a  destruction.   And   no 

without  a  Just  society 

run  be  affluent, 
^nd  that  Is  a  preoccupa- 

1 — with  the  individual 

reasons   of   hegemony. 


partly  for  reasons  of  stabUlty,  partly  for 
reasons  of  affluence  or  determination  to 
achieve  It — a  nicer  way  to  put  it  is  full  em- 
ployment— we  have  forgotten  perhaps  that 
the  purpose  of  the  whole  human  exercise 
has  got  to  do  with  the  prospects  for  the 
igreatest  conceivable  development  of  each 
Independent  and  distinct  human  being  and 
the  priority  of  requiring  attention  to  the 
Individual  differences  is  now  overriding  the 
priority  of  the  human  being  in  his  collective 
aspects. 

THB    RIGHT   TO    PARTICIPATE 

A  third  point,  where  the  two  pressures 
of  new  priorities  and  university  adaptation 
comes  together,  have  to  do  with  the  nature 
of  the  governance  of  this  big  and  complicated 
community. 

This  Involves  students  and  faculty;  this 
Involves  administration  and  trustees;  this 
Involves  all  of  us,  recognizing  that  no  com- 
munity can  be  considered  legitimate  In 
which  we  or  those  of  us  who  ask  for  the 
right  to  participate  in  its  decisions  have 
that  right  denied. 

This  does  not  mean  that  everything  we 
do  has  to  be  run  or  can  be  run  by  instan- 
taneous town  meetings  operated  by  a  hun- 
dred computers  spread  throughout  the 
campus.  It  does  mean  that  we  are  only  at 
the  beginning  steps  of  figuring  out  how 
those  who  have  a  right  to  be  heard  shall  be 
heard  at  the  right  point  where  their  being 
heard  will  be,  in  fact,  effective. 

This  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated self-examinations  in  political  sci- 
ence and  public  administration  the  country 
has  yet  known,  and  that  the  university  has 
yet  known. 

What  are  the  chances  of  success?  That 
this  great  university  and  the  great  people 
in  It  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  triple 
problems  of  humanizing  our  studies,  hu- 
manizing our  priorities  and  humanizing  our 
government.  I  do  not  know  this  afternoon 
the  answer  to  that  question. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  If  the  process 
is  looked  at,  studied,  examined,  and  man- 
aged by  those  who  take  a  selfish  and 
parochial  point  of  view,  those  who  do  not 
see  in  this  audience  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
large  and  differentiated  human  community, 
those  who  believe  that  clinging  to  the  past 
is  Safer  than  the  explorations  of  the  future, 
thoee  who  believe  that  their  only  recourse  to 
the  kind  of  world  they  wish  Is  through  vio- 
lence, and  those  who  feel  that  any  change  is 
anathema — If  this  Is  what  we  see  when  those 
individuals  look  in  the  looking  glass  at  them- 
selves, the  university  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
instrument,  the  decisive  Instrument,  for  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  world  ahead  of  us  is  the 
one  In  which  we  wish  to  live. 

A    NOTE   OF    OPTIMISM 

However,  U  while  looking  at  ourselves 
we  see  people  who  at  least  will  try  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  agonies  of  others,  who  will 
be  patient  with  the  process  of  resolving  In- 
dividual differences,  because  they  know  -jre 
have  the  right  to  be  different:  if  we  see 
people  who  are  courageous  enough  to  see 
the  pillar  that  leads  to  the  future,  as  op- 
posed to  wanting  to  sit  on  the  beaches  of 
the  past;  if,  in  short,  when  we  look  at  our- 
selves we  see  the  prospect  of  humane  men 
and  women,  believing  that  this  is  a  great 
university  and  will  be  one  for  decades  to 
come — and  that  whatever  the  trials  and  dif- 
ficulties, we  will  be  determined  that  we 
will  act  in  the  large  way  of  which  I  have 
come  to  discover  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
people  in  this  room  have  acted  in  similar 
clrcumstances^I  end  therefore  on  a  note  of 
optimism  tinged  with  concern. 

My  optimism  stems  from  the  fact  that 
I  have  never  seen  a  major  issue  In  the  some 
six  years  I  have  been  at  Cornell  addressed 
by  those  who  have  done  so  with  sensitivity 
and  human  compassion,  notwithal  in  a  way 
that  has  made  looking  back  on  It  proud  of 


us,  proud  of  ourselves  that  we  are  Comel- 
lians. 

If  we  approach  this  complicated  path  as 
humane  men.  all  is  possible,  as  this  after- 
noon, I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  case. 

OovERNOs   Signs   Measure    Requibino   Col- 
leges To  Maintain  Order 
(By  William  E.Parrell) 

Albany,  April  21. — Governor  Rockefeller 
today  signed  a  bill  that  requires  all  colleget 
and  universities  In  the  state  to  adopt  rulea 
and  regulations  for  the  "maintenance  of 
public  order"  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  state 
financial  aid. 

The  bill  requires  college  and  university 
tr\istees  to  adopt  within  90  days  rules  of 
conduct  as  well  as  an  enforcement  program 
that  govern  the  conduct  of  students,  faculty, 
staff  and  visitors. 

In  a  statement,  Mr.  Rockefeller  said  that 
"penalties  for  violation  are  to  be  clearly  set 
forth  and  must  Include  provisions  for  ejec- 
tion of  violators  from  the  campus  and  sus- 
pension, expulsion  or  other  appropriate  dis- 
ciplinary action  in  the  case  of  a  student  or 
faculty  violator." 

cites    CORNELL    DISORDERS 

"The  intolerable  situation  on  the  Cornell 
University  campus  dramatizes  the  urgent 
need  for  adequate  plans  for  student-univer- 
sity relations  and  clear  rules  governing  con- 
duct on  the  campus,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  said. 

"The  absence  of  such  plans  and  established 
rules  of  conduct  create  an  atmosphere  In 
which  serious  disorders  can  arise  and  destroy 
the  orderly  functioning  of  any  university." 

The  Governor  said  the  failure  to  file  such 
rules  and  regulations  with  the  state  within 
the  90-day  period  'would  render  the  college 
ineligible  to  receive  any  state  aid  or  assist- 
ance until  they  were  filed." 

The  bill  signed  by  the  Governor  was  spon- 
sored by  Assemblyman  Charles  D.  Henderson, 
Republican  of  Steuben  County.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  a  special  Assembly  task  force  ap- 
pointed by  the  Republican  speaker.  Perry  B. 
Duryea  Jr..  and  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
last  month. 

The  bill  was  one  of  several  passed  by  the 
Legislature  this  year  aimed  at  campus  dis- 
orders. It  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the 
mildest  of  all  the  measures  passed  and  is 
the  first  to  be  signed  by  the  Governor. 

One  source  said  tonight  that  it  was  un- 
likely that  Mr.  Rockefeller  would  now  sign 
the  so-called  Flynn  bill — named  for  its 
sponsor.  Senator  John  E.  Flynn,  a  Yonkers 
Republican.  This  bill  would  ban  state  finan- 
cial aid  to  college  students  convicted  of 
crimes  "committed  on  the  premises  of  any 
college." 

It  has  been  attacked  by  opponents  as 
being  discriminatory  because  it  would  affect 
low-income  students  who  receive  state 
stipends,  and  not  those  Involved  in  fracases 
who  pay  their  own  tuition. 

The  Plyiin  bill  has  also  drawn  the  oppo- 
sition of  State  Education  Commissioner 
James  E.  Allen  Jr.,  who  said  It  by-passed 
college  officials,  who,  he  has  said,  should  be 
responsible  for  setting  rules  and  regulations 
governing  conduct  on  campus. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


April 
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URBAN  MASS  TRANSIT  PROBLEMS 
AND  A  PROPOSED  SOLUTION- 
SENATOR  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS, 
JR.,  ONCE  AGAIN  LEADS  THE  WAY 

Mr.  MONDAJ.E.  Mr,  President,  in  his 
recent  message  to  Congress,  President 
Nixon  announced  that  he  will  soon 
recommend  a  new  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation's  mass  transit 
systems. 

Over  the  years,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams)  has 
Initiated  almost  all  of  our  Nation's  mass 
transit  legislation.  Senator  Williams  was 
the  author  of  the  now  historic  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  Recently,  he 
again  exhibited  his  leadership  when  on 
February  17,  1969,  he  introduced  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1969. 
This  proposed  legislation  would  create 
over  a  4-year  period  of  time  a  $1.8  billion 
trust  fund  in  order  to  finance  our  Na- 
tion's mass  transit  programs.  The  need 
for  additional  financing  of  our  mass 
transportation  programs  becomes  obvi- 
ous when  it  is  realized  that  the  armual 
national  appropriation  is  now  a  mere 
$160  million. 

In  a  speech  delivered  on  March  11, 
1969,  before  the  Fourth  International 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Conference, 
Senator  Williams  explained  his  proposed 
legislation  in  detail  and  called  on  com- 
muters, truckers,  and  highway  interests 
to  support  its  provisions.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  President  Nixon  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  Williams  bill  before 
making  any  specific  recommendations  to 
the  Congress.  With  the  President's  sup- 
port, I  am  confident  that  this  legislation 
can  create  the  transit  systems  necessary 
to  meet  the  future  needs  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Williams 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Urban    Mass   Transit   Problems   and   a 
Proposed  Solution 

At  long  last,  the  spotlight  of  public  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  our  transporta- 
tion problems.  Everyone  residing  in  the 
metropolitan  area  is  a  living  example  of  the 
horrible  statistics  and  he  knows  what  the 
message  is — better  and  more  efficient  public 
mass  transportation. 

Additional  money  must  be  spent.  Improved 
facilities  must  be  made  available.  Improved 
coordination  between  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernment is  absolutely  essential.  If  this  is  not 
done,  we  all  will  struggle  on  in  a  morass 
of  endless  traffic  congestion. 

The  need,  as  all  of  you  know,  is  self-evi- 
dent. In  1910  more  than  half  of  our  popula- 
tion was  urban;  today  that  figure  is  increased 
to  more  than  70%. 

The  convenience,  productivity  and  income 
of  this  urban  majority  are  obviously  de- 
pendent upon  transportation.  The  life  of  the 
city  depends  on  its  transit  system.  Inefficient 
transportation  services  increase  the  costs  of 
local  industry  and  commerce.  They  rob  citi- 
zens of  their  time  and  comfort. 

Transit  systems  created  50  years  ago  may 
have  served  very  well  the  needs  of  that  dis- 
tant day — but  no  amount  of  patching  of  the 
old  will  be  adequate  today,  not  to  mention 
tomorrow.  We  have  only  to  look  at  Boston, 
Los  Angeles  and  New  York  City. 

To  prove  the  point.  One  all  too  prevalent 
example  is  the  New  York  IJl.T.  When  it  first 
started,  the  I.R.T.  carried  Its  passengers  at 
40  MPH.  It  was  both  comfortable  and  speedy. 
Today,  Gilbert  Burck  of  Fortune  Magazine 


has  called  the  I.R.T.,  "one  of  civilization's 
most  degrading  experiences."  It  is  dirty,  un- 
reliable, and  uncomfortable.  In  addition,  it 
is  totally  unsafe.  Thefts  and  muggings  are 
abundant.  There  are  400  suicides  or  fatal 
"falls"  each  year.  All  this  helps  to  keep  the 
subway  policemen  busy.  Did  you  know  that 
they  total  more  than  all  but  two  dozen  cities 
have  above  ground? 

However,  not  the  least  of  the  I.R.T.'s  or 
perhaps  any  of  the  old  mass  transit's  worries 
Is  its  grave  fiscal  problems.  The  I.R.T.  loses 
$7-milllon  per  year  in  operating  losses  and 
a  great  deal  more  than  that  if  depreciation 
is  counted. 

Other  examples  which  could  be  cited  would 
include  the  New  Haven  and  the  Erie  Lacka- 
wanna, both  of  which  are  commuter  lines 
which  are  bankrupt.  In  our  dynamic  society 
people  move.  They  have,  they  are,  and  they 
will  leave  the  city  core  for  the  suburbs. 
With  them  move  the  industrial  skilled  Job 
opportunities.  At  the  same  time,  white  col- 
lar administrative  Jobs  In  the  central  city 
increase. 

To  meet  the  transportation  problems 
caused  by  this  shift,  people  automatically 
turn  to  private  automobiles.  In  city  after 
city,  there  Is  no  adequate  alternative.  The 
results  have  been  both  predictable  and  in- 
evitable. The  air  Is  foul  with  fumes,  acci- 
dents take  more  than  150  lives  a  day.  In 
areas  where  land  Is  at  a  premium.  It  is  de- 
voured by  streets,  garages,  and  parking  lots. 
Today  almost  50 To  of  the  land  in  suburban 
areas  belongs  to  the  cars.  41,000  miles  of  in- 
terstate highway  were  allotted  by  Congres- 
sional legislation  In  1956.  Upon  its  comple- 
tion in  1972,  this  highway  will  occupy  more 
land  than  the  entire  state  of  Rhode  Island. 
And  there  Is  already  a  clamor  to  extend  the 
program. 

These  roads  and  others  utilize  lands  which 
were  once  productive  in  now-needed  tax  rev- 
enues. This,  though,  is  Just  highways. 

The  automobile  Itself  Is  a  prime  hoarder  of 
space.  The  average  automobile  with  one  per- 
son in  It  utilizes  more  space  than  nine  times 
one  person  riding  in  a  mass  transit  vehicle. 

Mayor  Raymond  Tucker  of  St.  Louis  put 
the  situation  this  way:  "The  plain  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  Just  cannot  build 
enough  lanes  of  highways  to  move  all  of  our 
people  by  private  automobile  and  create 
enough  parking  space  to  store  the  cars  with- 
out completely  paving  over  our  cities  and 
removing  all  of  the  .  .  .  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  establishments,  that  people  are  try- 
ing to  reach  in  the  first  place  .  .  .  even  if  we 
could  do  it  physically,  the  costs  would  bank- 
rupt the  combined  resources  of  the  cities, 
state  and  Federal  governments." 

The  Department  of  Commerce  concurred: 
"Merely  adding  highways  which  will  attract 
more  automobiles  which  will  in  turn  re- 
quire more  highways  is  no  solution  to  the 
problem  of  urban  development." 

While  I  can't  predict  that  the  urban  tor- 
toise win  turn  into  a  hare — I  can  on  this 
lucky  day  of  March  tell  you  better  days  are 
on  the  way  (more  about  that  in  a  minute) . 

This  vast  expanse  of  concrete  which  con- 
tinually proliferates  has  not  achieved  the  in- 
tended results.  Indeed  as  far  as  the  life 
of  the  city  dweller  Is  concerned,  our  highway 
system  has  been  a  complete  and  utter  fail- 
ure. There's  nothing  better  than  the  inter- 
state highway  as  you  wing  your  way  across 
the  country.  But  when  it  brings  you  to  the 
city,  you  stop. 

It's  difficult  to  put  a  price  tag  ra.  this 
Intra-city  traffic  congestion  but  everybody 
has  been  trapped  in  a  snail-like  traffic  Jam 
and  you  don't  need  figures  to  explain  your 
losses. 

To  express  companies  and  other  indus- 
tries that  use  trucks,  the  lack  of  an  efficient 
transit  system  is  painfully  clear.  For  ex- 
ample, last  Friday  morning  one  of  my  staff 
members  boarded  a  general  delivery  truck 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  at  ten  after  eight. 
Nine  and  one-half  miles  and  an  hour  and 


twenty  minutes  later  he  finally  reached  the 
other  side  of  the  Holland  Tunnel  in  down- 
town New  York.  For  46  more  minutes  he 
travelled  Just  four  or  five  blocks  with  the 
truck  driver,  who  then  made  his  first  delivery 
of  the  day. 

The  truck  driver  cheerfully  explained  that 
this  was  a  better  day  than  usual  since  the 
threat  of  snow  had  eliminated  many  of  the 
automobiles  which  would  have  otherwise 
been  on  the  road. 

McCall's  magazine  estimates  that  traffic 
delays  cost  its  publication  approximately 
$50,000  extra  annually.  Tlie  costs  are  extra 
drivers'  pay,  gas,  and  equipment.  When 
frustrations  build  up — and  the  driver  gets 
"up  tight",  efficiency  drops  and  accidents 
occur. 

When  we  relieve  the  worst  traffic  conges- 
tion with  better  passenger  transit — and  we 
can  and  we  will — one  of  the  first  beneficiaries 
will  be  the  trucking  Industry.  I  am  not  being 
facetious,  therefore,  when  I  extend  a  friendly 
hand  of  invitation  to  this  industry — an  in- 
vitation to  help  enact  legislation  designed 
to  provide  an  efficient  mass  transit  system. 

Obviously  more  highway  money  is  not  the 
answer.  Since  1957.  $36-billlon  has  been 
spent  on  highways.  In  fiscal  1967  alone  the 
Federal  Government  spent  (5.35-bllllon  on 
urban  and  intercity  transportation.  Of  this 
amount,  only  $160-mllllon,  a  mere  3':  went 
for  mass  transportation — billions  for  high- 
ways, but  tokens  for  urban  ma-ss  transit. 

An  illustration  of  the  absurdities  of  our 
priorities  is  that  Just  last  year  we  committed 
ourselves  to  an  anti-ballistic  missile  system, 
the  cost  of  which  will  be  $10-billlon  and  if 
this  system  was  expanded  to  total  coverage. 
Senator  Symington  estimates  it  could  go  to 
$400-bllllon.  This  is  a  system  which  I  think 
all  will  agree  is  of  doubtful  value — it  may 
not  even  work.  These  billions  can  and  must 
be  put  to  uses  of  proven  value.  Less  than  half 
of  the  initial  $10-bllllon  would  supply  total 
mass  transportation  for  the  cities  of  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle  and  Atlanta.  This  money 
would  bring  to  our  nation  a  mass  transporta- 
tion system  second  to  none.  And  one  of 
which  we  would  all  be  proud. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Just  not 
enough  Federal  money  has  been  made  avail- 
able for  mass  transit  programs.  S175-mlllion 
has  been  appropriated  for  fiscal  1970.  The 
minuteness  of  this  appropriation  becomes 
absurd  when  you  realize  that  $37.00  of  Fed- 
eral money  is  spent  on  highways  for  each 
$1.00  spent  on  mass  transportation. 

Seven  major  capital  grant  applications 
presently  pending  before  the  Department  of 
Transportation  already  amount  to  more  than 
$206-milllon  or  $31 -million  more  than  is 
available.  Moreover,  these  applications  do 
not  refiect  the  true  need  for  mass  transit 
funds.  Rather  they  reflect  what  officials  of 
seven  existing  systems  feel  they  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  get  out  of  the  limited  funds 
available.  To  come  anywhere  near  satisfying 
the  mass  transit  needs  It  Is  estimated  that 
$15-blllion  will  be  necessary  over  the  next 
ten  years. 

To  overcome  the  deficiency  of  funds  needed 
to  build  a  better  and  more  balanced  trans- 
portation complex,  I  have  Introduced  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1969.  Con- 
gressmen Patman  and  Barrett  have  intro- 
duced the  same  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  bill  will  establish  a  mass 
transportation  Trust  Fund  to  provide  the 
capital  Investment  necessary  to  meet  the 
growing  transportation  needs  of  our  nation's 
cities. 

The  Mass  Transportation  Trust  Fund  would 
be  financed  by  a  portion  of  the  declining  ex- 
cise tax  on  automobiles  from  1971  through 
1974.  Over  this  four-year  period  an  estimated 
total  of  $1.8-binion  would  be  available  for 
loans  and  grants  for  mass  transportation 

Right  now  I  want  to  declare  emphatically 
that  this  does  not  infringe  upon  or  touch  one 
single  penny  of  the  highway  Trust  Fund.  It 
merely  tekes  our  existing  tax  presently  paid 
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Into  the  general  Treasury  funds  and  applies 
It  to  mass  transportation. 

Funds  from  tha  program  would  be  used  for 
both  Urban  Transportation  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  bill  would  also  permit  both  a 
loan  and  grant  t<j  a  single  transit  system — a 
flexibility  not  poa»lble  under  the  present  law. 
A  further  provlslam  directly  links  mass  trans- 
portation projects  to  over-all  city  planning. 

This  bin  would]  also  alleviate  the  problems 
resulting  from  thi  artificial  restriction  limit- 
ing the  amount  pt  funds  spent  on  any  one 
state  to  13.6  %.  Wblle  I  envy  the  open  spaces 
and  natural  beauties  of  Wyoming,  Wyoming's 
need  for  urban  transportation  funds  Is  not 
equal  to  that  of  Hew  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvanU,  nUnols,  or  California.  To  equitably 
balance  the  progtam,  the  bill  provides  a  dis- 
cretionary fund  af  $60  million  which  can  be 
used  In  heavily  populated  states. 

I  know  that  th#  first  and  loudest  objection 
to  this  bill  will  b«.  "Should  automobile  own- 
ers pay  for  mass  transportation?  Their  money 
should  go  for  highways,  not  buses  and 
trains."  The  answer  to  that  Is  simple:  "we're 
all  In  the  same  trkfflc  Jam  together  and  what 
we're  trying  to  da  Is  to  get  out  of  It  together. 
This  Is  truly  a  '  situation  where  whatever 
helps  OD*  helps  tbe  other. 

■It  wa  are  wllliag  to  move  forward  we  can 
replace  the  present  trafOc  Jams  with  a  system 
which  makes  travel  easier  and  more  pleas- 
ant. We  can  eras«  the  poor  Image  which  be- 
sets urban  mass  tranalt. 

Moreover,  we  already  have  the  tools  In  the 
planning  stage  to  revitalize  urban  mass  tran- 
sit. Indeed,  future  urban  travel  can  be  as 
Imaginative  and  4s  exciting  as  present  urban 
travel  Is  drab  an4  uninviting. 


and 


MAYOR  LINDSAY  PROPOSES  "NEW 
DIRECnON$  FOR  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ;  OP  CRIMINAL  JUS- 
TICE" I 

Mr.  MATHIA6.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  recall  the  contributions  which  our 
former  colleagite,  Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay, 
made  to  the  caiise  of  Improving  criminal 
justice  while  hq^ served  as  a  Member  of 
the  other  bodi.  Since  his  election  as 
mayor  of  New  Tork  City  in  1965,  he  has 
continued  and  expanded  his  efforts  in 
this  vital  area.  $ome  of  the  most  innova- 
tive projects  inj  the  entire  Nation  have 
been  carried  out  in  New  York  City  during 
his  adminlstratlbn  and  under  his  leader- 
ship. 

In  a  recent  a(rticle,  entitled  "New  Di- 
rections for  the  Administration  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice,"  published  in  the  January 
issue  of  Judicature,  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society,  Mayor 
Lindsay  has  presented  some  observa- 
tions and  suggestions  which  deserve  at- 
tention from  all  who  are  involved  in  the 
administration  0f  Justice. 

For  example,  [the  mayor  calls  on  the 
law  schools  of  America  to  involve  their 
students  in  the  Operations  of  "the  law  on 
the  streets"  through  £in  imaginative  pro- 
posal for  full-time  internships,  which 
would  Edlow  students  to  devote  all  their 
attention  to  the  criminal  process  for  sev- 
eral months.  Such  a  program  would  not 
only  meet  the  ^esires  of  many  students 
for  a  more  relevant  course  of  legal  study, 
but  would  alsq  focus  the  attention  of 
law  schools  on  Areas  in  which  they  could 
contribute  to  rejforms. 

At  the  sam^  time.  Mayor  Lindsay 
points  out  that!  the  bar  Itself  must  play 
a  more  direct  I  role  in  achieving  legal 
reforms.  He  cites  the  activities  of  the 
Junior  Bar  Asaociation  of  Washington, 


D.C.,  as  a  possible  model  for  young  law- 
yers in  other  cities. 

Because  of  its  timeliness  and  signifi- 
cance, I  feel  that  Mayor  Lindsay's  arti- 
cle merits  wide  attention.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nrw  DntxcnoNs  for  th»  Administration  of 

Criminai.  Justice 

(By  John  V.  Lindsay) 

As  the  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  made  clear, 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice  very 
nearly  broke  down  under  severe,  unpredict- 
able pressures  dviring  the  riots  In  the  cities 
in  the  summer  of  1967.  In  those  extraordinary 
days,  our  Judicial  system  dealt  primarily  In 
volume:  It  possessed  no  demonstrable  ability 
to  deal  with  Individuals.  The  consequences 
were  a  grossly  Inadequate  conviction  rate, 
violations  of  civil  rights,  and  Judicial  decl- 
slens  based  on  group  rather  than  Individual 
situations. 

The  disorders  gave  spectacular  but  tran- 
sient publicity  to  these  deficiencies.  The  con- 
tinuing tragedy  In  our  cities  Is  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice  Is  not  work- 
ing satisfactorily  on  a  dally  basis.  Under  nor- 
mal circumstances,  the  system  dispenses  mass 
justice  and  falls  to  deal  properly  with  the 
individual.  Yet  In  these  same  courts,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  least  fortunate 
citizens  first  confront  their  government  and 
first  experience  the  application  of  the  govern- 
ment's laws  to  them. 

Here  is  where  the  American  bar  can  find  a 
cause.  For  here,  despite  our  democratic  sys- 
tem, our  careful  constitutional  system  of  in- 
dividual rights,  justice  in  America  fails  our 
professed  Ideals.  It  falls  largely  because  we 
have  not  gone  beyond  the  paper  of  the  law 
to  Its  application  in  fact.  To  a  great  extent, 
we  have  lost  contact  with  the  workings  of  the 
law.  Both  law  schools  and  lawyers  have  lost 
touch  with  the  law  on  the  streets — enforced 
by  police,  prosecuted  by  district  attorneys, 
adjudicated  by  Judges.  Yet  here  Is  where  our 
legal  system  la  truly  tested — and  today,  across 
the  coTintry,  It  frequently  falls  the  test. 

To  achieve  permanent  Improvements  In  the 
administration  of  Justice,  I  think  we  must 
begin  with  a  reconnectlon  of  the  lawyers  and 
the  law  schools  of  ovir  nation  with  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system.  We  mtist  educate  them 
In  the  workings  of  the  criminal  system.  We 
must  stimulate  Interest  and  concern  for  Its 
Inequities  and  Inadequacies.  We  miist  install 
a  new  responsibility  throughout  the  bar  and 
the  law  schools  for  the  quality  of  Jiistlce  in 
America. 

Too  many  of  our  nation's  leading  lawyers 
have  devoted  their  professional  lives  to  tax 
and  corporate  law.  They  have  tried  to  avoid 
{>artlclpation  in,  or  responsibility  for,  the 
criminal  Jurtloe  system.  Even  worse,  too  many 
leaders  of  the  bar  have  felt  that  the  criminal 
Justice  system  was  lowbrow  law — to  be  re- 
served to  less  distinguished,  less  aSIuent 
members  of  the  bar. 

In  a  time  of  complex  procedures,  statutes 
and  case  law.  It  has  been  easy  to  treat  the 
criminal  law  as  a  3i>eclallzed  area  of  practice 
and  rationalize  that  it  be  left  to  its  spedal- 
Istfi.  We  tend  to  focus  on  Its  visible  parts  and 
on  the  major  theoretical  questions.  We  will 
debate  the  conceptual  merits  of  Mapp  and 
Miranda,  but  few  of  us  will  try  to  learn  how 
they  In  fact  work  on  the  street. 

I  think  It  is  time  to  break  some  old  tradi- 
tions and  adopt  some  new  practices.  Instead 
of  starting  with  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  working  down  to  the  lower  courts,  I 
think  our  law  schools  ought  to  undoctrlnate 
their  students  Into  the  ultimate  effects  of  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice.  How  does 
a   "stop   and   search"   law   reaUy    affect   the 


people  Involved — the  policeman  as  well  as  the 
suspect?  What  does  a  summons  look  Uke? 
How  are  the  poor  provided  with  legal  coun- 
sel? 

All  of  these  questions  are  topical,  relevant, 
tangible.  I  think  the  law  schools  ought  to 
give  their  students  the  opportunity  to  find 
the  answers,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  an 
Intensifying  complaint  among  all  college  and 
university  students  is  that  their  courses  are 
too  abstract;  that  they  do  not  relate  direct- 
ly to  the  conditions  and  demands  of  the  real 
world.  Here,  I  believe,  the  law  schools  can 
take  a  leadership  role  In  coping  with  that 
general  resentment. 

In  my  Judgment,  two  efforts  must  be 
made:  First,  we  have  to  get  the  law  schools 
more  deeply  Involved  In  the  actual  workings 
of  the  law — on  the  streets,  In  the  dententlon 
pens:  In  the  courts;  In  the  prisons.  Second, 
we  must  encourage  the  schools  to  recognize 
the  relationship  of  the  law  to  other  disci- 
plines such  as  medicine — In  alcoholism,  nar- 
cotics, tort  cases,  or  psychiatry — In  criminal 
Intent. 

LEGAL  intern  PHOGRAMS 

Recently,  two  programs  announced  by  New 
York  University  under  Pord  Foundation 
grants  moved  in  these  directions.  One  pro- 
vides for  twenty  "squad  car  lawyers" — law 
students  who  will  go  on  patrol  with  the  New 
York  City  police  and  then  follow  the  first 
felony  arrest  they  witness  through  every 
stage  of  the  criminal  process.  They  will  ob- 
serve every  step  of  the  police  procedure: 
booking,  interrogation,  fingerprinting,  trans- 
porting, detention;  every  phase  of  defense 
coiinsel  consultation  and  advice,  of  prose- 
cution Interrogation;  and  of  Judicial  proce- 
dure. At  the  end  of  the  semester,  they  will 
have  a  full  picture  of  how  the  law  has  been 
applied  In  practice  "from  the  bottom  up" 
In  twenty  cases. 

The  second  program  will  enroll  law  stu- 
dents In  seminars  In  psychiatry  and  forensic 
medicine  to  follow  actual  case  histories  and 
learn  from  clinical  experience  the  compli- 
cated interaction  of  these  branches  of  medi- 
cine with  the  law. 

These  are  Important  programs,  but  they  do 
not  go  far  enough.  The  problems  of  the  law 
on  the  streets  are  too  complex  to  be  reduced 
to  a  two-credit  seminar,  on  a  one-aftemoon- 
a-week  basis.  We  miist  move  farther  and 
faster.  We  must  develop  changes,  not  simply 
In  the  substaince  of  legal  education,  but  In 
its  structure.  We  can't  expect  law  students 
to  grasp  the  problems  of  police  officers  or  the 
courts  on  a  two-hour-a-week  assignment. 

To  meet  these  problems,  I  propose  a  dras- 
tic change  In  the  structure  of  legal  educa- 
tion. The  key  would  be  a  seven-month  legal 
Intern  program,  which  would  extend  over 
one  semester  and  one  summer.  The  program 
might  begin  In  February  and  end  In  Septem- 
ber. This  would  not  be  a  part-time  course, 
but  rather,  a  full-time  Involvement  of  the 
student  In  a  specific  aspect  of  the  criminal 
process.  Pour  days  a  week,  the  student  would 
work  in  the  criminal  process;  on  the  fifth 
day,  he  would  participate  In  a  seminar  to 
review  and  discuss  what  he  encountered.  As 
a  full-time  endeavor,  this  program  would 
have  to  carry  with  It  a  full  semester's  aca- 
demic credit.  The  student  would  be  required 
to  take  no  other  course  or  seminar.  For  the 
summer  months,  he  should  be  i>ald.  The 
summer  period  is  Important  to  make  the 
program  long  enough  to  permit  a  full  and 
fruitful  study  of  a  part  of  the  criminal  proc- 
ess and  to  allow  for  some  practical  foUow-up 
on  the  findings  of  the  program. 

It  is  Important  that  these  programs  go 
beyond  educating  the  law  students  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  administration  of  justice.  That 
In  itself  would  be  Important.  But  such  a 
program  should  also  focus  on  the  problem 
of  changing  the  legal  system — It  should  focus 
on  a  specific  problem  area  and  develop  ways 
to  Improve  It.  In  effect,  this  should  be  a 
course  In  the  dynamics  of  legal  reform. 
These  courses  would  change  each  year  as  the 
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problems  change.  They  will  not  be  static, 
but  responsive.  Their  goal  would  be  to  Ini- 
tiate change  and  then  move  on  to  another 
problem.  The  objective,  a  fine  one,  I  think. 
Is  to  involve  the  law  schools  as  Institutions 
In  the  realistic  process  of  legal  change. 

In  New  York  City  in  the  past  few  years  a 
number  of  critical  reforms  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice. Most  of  them  have  been  Initiated  by  the 
Vera  Institute  of  Justice,  working  closely  with 
various  city  agencies  and  often  using  law 
students.  These  reforms  would  have  been 
ideal  subjects  for  a  legal  Intern  program. 
They  Include  the  famous  Manhattan  Ball 
Project,  begun  by  Vera  with  New  York  Uni- 
versity law  students  In  the  Mantiattan  Crim- 
inal Court  seven  years  ago. 

It  has  now  spread  to  over  one  hundred  cities 
across  the  nation  and  has  resulted  In  the  first 
federal  ball  reform  legislation  In  the  nation's 
history.  It  is  saving  New  York  City  millions 
of  dollars  annually  In  detention  costs  and  It 
is  saving  thousands  of  New  York's  citizens 
the  Indignity  and  disruption  of  unnecessary 
incarceration.  The  Manhattan  Sununons 
Project,  which  began  In  one  precinct,  is  now 
clty-wlde.  This  Is  now  saving  our  city  over 
sixty-four  thousand  police  man  hours  annu- 
ally by  eliminating  unnecessary  trips  to  court 
for  arraignment.  The  twenty-four-hour  ar- 
raignment court  Is  providing  around-the- 
clock  judicial  service  to  citizens  and  police 
alike,  permitting  us  to  eliminate  the  old  pre- 
cinct lock-ups,  to  ensure  prompt  arraign- 
ment, and  to  save  police  and  defendant  time 
In  court. 

Working  with  the  Criminal  Justice  Coordi- 
nating Council,  which  I  established  last  year. 
Vera  has  expanded  its  activities  as  with  the 
Manhattan  Bowery  Project,  which  operates  a 
fully  staffed  medical  detoxification  program 
for  Bowery  derelicts.  By  means  of  the  pro- 
gram, we  have  moved  to  end  the  traditional 
revolving  door  of  police-court  treatment  of 
derelicts  which  Is  both  Inhumane  to  the  In- 
dividual and  Inefficient  for  the  scarce  re- 
sources of  the  criminal  system.  We  are  taking 
the  police  and  the  courts  out  of  the  degrad- 
ing business  of  "cleaning  the  streets,"  and 
we  are  Instead  substituting  an  exciting  pro- 
gram to  service  and  care  for  these  forgotten 
residents  of  our  city. 

The  Council  and  Vera  are  focusing  heavily 
on  the  problem  of  coxirt  delays  which  chews 
up  the  scarce  time  of  police,  attornesrs, 
judges,  defendants,  and  witnesses  alike.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  agonizing  aspects  of  the 
administration  of  criminai  justice. 

Our  first  project  In  this  area  was  the  Traf- 
fic Court  Alert.  On  a  test  basis,  we  had  po- 
licemen In  traffic  cases  report  to  their  reg- 
ular posts  Instead  of  to  the  courthouse.  They 
stayed  In  regular  communication  with  the 
court  on  "alert"  status.  An  officer  was  called 
In  only  when  the  case  would  be  definitely 
heard  and  he  would  clearly  be  needed. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  today  that  In  our 
first  four  months  of  limited  operation  we 
have  been  able  to  cut  by  fifty  percent  the 
time  policemen  previously  spent  In  coiirt.  We 
are  now  moving  to  expand  this  project  dty- 
wlde  and  into  the  criminal  courts  as  part 
of  our  continuing  campaign  to  place  more 
policemen  on  patrol  on  the  streets  of  our 
city. 

Each  of  these  projects  would  have  been 
suitable  for  legal  Intern  programs.  Each  of 
these  problems  In  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal Justice  could  have  benefited  from  the 
ftiller  scrutiny  and  involvement  of  law  stu- 
dents and  law  schools.  Each  Is  suggestive  of 
the  kind  of  dynamic  new  course  our  law 
schools  should  be  giving  In  the  practical 
problems  of  criminal  administration  and  Its 
reform. 

One  problem  with  existing  Internship  pro- 
grams is  inadequate  supervision  and  coordi- 
nation which  often  results  from  having  pro- 
fessors or  attorneys  supervise  the  program 
on  a  part-time  basis.  Instead,  I  propose  the 


creation  of  a  new  position  at  our  law  schools 
to  go  along  with  the  proposed  new  legal  In- 
tern program — the  position  of  clinical  profes- 
sor of  law.  This  would  be  a  new  kind  of  fac- 
ulty member  who  would  spend  his  full  time 
supervising  the  program,  conducting  semi- 
nar, and  coordinating  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dents with  the  law  school  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  agencies  on  the  other. 

It  will  not  be  enough  to  find  new  ways  to 
Involve  our  law  schools  In  the  problems  of 
the  criminal  system.  We  must  strive  as  well 
to  find  new  channels  to  Involve  the  members 
of  the  organized  bar  In  these  same  efforts.  We 
should  aim  beyond  the  establishment  of  new 
crime  commissions  or  study  groups  to  re- 
search problems  and  produce  reports  that  In- 
evitably end  up  on  the  shelf.  We  should  In- 
volve ourselves  In  the  operations  of  the  legal 
system  and  In  the  process  of  legal  change. 

This  Involvement  Is  particularly  necessary 
for  young  lawyers  who  may  be  growing  rest- 
less with  the  requirements  and  rewards  of 
private  corporate  practice. 

JUNIOR  BAR  ASSOCIATIONS 

In  Washington,  DC,  for  example,  a  Junior 
Bar  Association  is  a  dynamic  force  for  legal 
reform.  It  has  pioneered  the  Implementation 
locally  of  some  of  the  reforms  I  discussed 
earlier,  such  as  the  Summonses  and  Ball 
Projects.  It  Is  moving  forward  on  other  fronts 
as  well.  This  Is  an  important  vehicle  for  tap- 
ping the  energy  and  Idealism  of  young  law- 
yers, from  the  time  they  leave  law  school 
until  they  reach  thirty-five.  It  Is  a  way  of 
stimulating  young  leadership  and  creativity 
that  Is  too  easily  lost  In  the  larger  and  older 
bar  association  structures. 

A  Junior  Bar  Association  could  act  as  a 
new  form  of  legal  service  agency  to  provide 
skills  where  needed  In  the  legal  system.  This 
would  complement  existing  legal  aid  and 
community  action  legal  services  efforts  In 
each  city.  It  might  Include  the  establishment 
of  voluntary  panels  of  young  lawyers  avail- 
able twenty-four  hours  a  day  to  go  to  police 
precincts  to  represent  Indigent  defendants. 
Or  It  might  mean  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial groups  versed  In  consumer  law  to  help 
community  groups  set  up  various  kinds  of 
consumer  cooperatives  and  credit  unions. 

It  Is  time  we  also  found  ways  to  Involve 
the  senior  members  of  the  bar  more  fully  In 
the  criminal  process.  Again,  I  do  not  think 
this  can  be  done  adequately  merely  by  setting 
up  new  bar  association  committees.  It  will 
require  some  drastic  rethinking  of  ways  to 
use  private  attorneys  In  the  administration 
of  Justice.  Our  goals  should  be  to  reacqualnt 
the  leaders  of  the  bar  with  the  dally  workings 
of  the  criminal  process  and  to  stimulate  a  re- 
newed concern  on  their  part  for  Improving 
and  updating  the  system.  Sadly,  It  appears 
that  too  many  of  our  foremost  attorneys  have 
only  a  theoretical  Interest  In  the  criminal 
process. 

I  believe  the  process  Is  far  too  Important — 
to  our  cities,  to  our  society  and  to  our  pro- 
fession— to  be  viewed  from  afar.  The  moment 
of  truth  for  the  law  is  in  its  enforcement 
on  the  street  comer  by  the  policeman,  and  Its 
adjudication  In  the  courtroom. 

As  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
made  abundantly  clear,  one  cannot  divorce 
the  substantive  law  from  our  judicial  proce- 
dures and  processes.  It  does  no  good  to  refine 
the  statutory  law  and  set  careful  penalties 
if  Inadequate  manpKswer  compels  the  district 
attorney  to  make  unwarranted  bargains  In  re- 
turn for  a  lesser  plea  or  If  the  penal  Institu- 
tion merely  embitters  the  convict  rather  than 
rehabUltates  him. 

In  either  case,  the  law  as  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature, and  perhaps  endorsed  By  the  orga- 
nized bar,  is  most  likely  defeated  In  prac- 
tice— not  because  of  Its  own  defects,  but  be- 
cause of  the  multiple  fallings  of  the  system. 
And  unless  the  system  begins  to  work,  no  law, 
no  matter  how  sound  and  reasonable,  can  be 
either  effective  or  fair. 

The  function  of  the  criminal  justice  system 


should  be  made  the  highest  priority  of  the 
American  bar.  It  is  in  the  lowest  criminal 
courts  that  our  system  of  Individual  rights  Is 
tested  on  a  dally  basis  and  It  Is  here  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  have  Im- 
mediate contact  with  their  government. 

I  believe  that  more  can  be  done  by  more 
members  of  the  bar  In  the  field  of  criminal 
Justice.  I  have  been  thinking  about  how  their 
talents  and  energies  might  be  best  employed, 
and,  here.  I  think,  is  the  kind  of  involvement 
that  might  take  place. 

Throughout  the  Judicial  process,  there  Is  a 
staggering  caseload  and  an  extreme  shortage 
of  Judicial  manpower.  I  think  a  program 
might  be  Initiated  to  allow  the  appointment 
of  "temporary  Judges"  for  a  thirty-day  i>e- 
rlod  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  local  bar  as- 
sociation would  establish  a  screening  com- 
mittee to  recommend  to  the  Mayor  distin- 
guished attorneys  who  have  served  at  the  bar 
for  at  least  ten  years  for  appointment  as 
temporary  Judges.  Upon  appointment,  they 
would  receive  a  short  orientation  course  and 
could  then  sit  for  two  or  three  weeks  In  either 
trial  or  arraignment  parts. 

In  some  states  this  might  be  permissible 
by  court  rule;  In  others  It  might  require  new 
legislation.  It  will  only  be  meaningful  If  It 
receives  the  support  of  the  leaders  of  the 
private  bar  who  will  begin  to  accept  this 
kind  of  two-  or  three-week  service  in  Crimi- 
nal Court  as  part  of  their  obligation.  In  any 
event,  I  think  the  concept  should  be  ex- 
plored. 

An  ongoing  project  which  is  taking  place 
In  New  York  City  Is  a  Court  Employment 
Project  under  the  aegis  of  the  Mayor's  Crime 
Council  and  with  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  Vera  Institute  of  Justice.  A  committee  of 
the  Council,  chaired  by  Mr.  James  Oates, 
chairman  of  the  Ekjultable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  has  established  a  special  employ- 
ment office  In  the  Manhattan  Criminal  Court, 
where  selected  defendants  are  chosen  for 
participation  In  the  project. 

The  records  of  those  chosen  are  reviewed 
by  both  the  district  attorney  and  the  Judge 
and,  If  they  approve,  the  case  Is  held  over 
for  a  three-month  period.  During  the  three 
months  the  defendant  is  placed  In  a  Job  or 
job  training  program  and  given  careful  and 
Intensive  counseling  by  a  staff  primarily 
composed  of  ex-convlcts.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  months.  If  the  employment  record 
is  satisfactory  and  If  there  have  been  no 
further  problems  with  the  police,  the  orig- 
inal case  is  closed. 

This,  I  believe.  Is  an  Imaginative  attempt 
to  provide  Individualized  treatment  for 
those  entangled  In  the  criminal  process  and 
to  make  every  effort  to  Introduce  stability 
and  order  to  their  lives,  rather  than  further 
disruption  and  hostility.  It  is  this  kind  of 
alternative  to  Incarceration  that  Is  essential 
If  we  are  to  deal  adequately  with  the  needs 
of  the  large  volume  of  criminal  offenders  so 
as  to  prevent  recidivism  Instead  of  foster- 
ing it. 

What  has  been  happening  In  this  coun- 
try— on  the  university  campuses  as  well 
as  In  the  ghettoes — places  Intense  strains 
upon  our  police,  our  courts,  our  entire  body 
of  criminal  law.  Members  of  the  bar  should 
be  the  primary  defenders  of  our  legal  sys- 
tem, to  ensure  that  at  all  times  It  Is  Just 
and  equitable,  that  at  all  times  the  Indi- 
vidual's  rights   are   paramount. 

For  many  of  us,  that  will  demand  the 
adoption  of  rigorous  new  responsibilities 
and  the  sacrifice  of  established  comforts.  We 
may  have  to  spend  less  time  In  the  confer- 
ence rooms  and  more  time  In  the  court- 
houses. 

It  must  be  done,  however,  because  our 
unyielding  allegiance  must  be  to  the  law. 
We  must  be  mindful  that  the  law  Is  not 
concerned  with  the  position,  the  race  or  the 
wealth  of  those  It  touches.  The  law  exists, 
not  for  the  administration  of  equity,  but 
for  the  administration  of  Justice. 
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PACIFIC   AIRLINE  ROUTES 


Mr.  HART.  %ii.  President,  President 
Nixon's  declsiob  on  the  Trans-Paclflc 
Airline  case  h&$  now  been  made  public. 
President  Johnson  s  decision  added  point- 
to-point  competition  between  American 
carriers  on  Pkclflc  routes.  President 
Nixon's  declsloii  to  a  large  extent  takes 
it  away.  For  this  reason  I  believe  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  d^islon  unwise. 

Early  In  the  t)olitical  campaign  Presi- 
dent Nixon  spoie  approvingly  of  cutting 
back  on  Govemlnent  regulation.  The  al- 
ternative to  regijilation,  of  course,  is  com- 
petition. In  thl^  case,  the  President  has 
used  his  office  to  protect  existing  routes 
from  a  substantial  rise  In  competition — 
to  protect  the  'ins"  from  the  "outs." 

His  decision  means  that  regulation  has 
been  increased.Jnot  lessened.  It  demon- 
strates again  tiat  Government  regula- 
tion may  be  oftfen  used  to  protect  those 
already  in  powef  from  new  entry.  It  ex- 
plains why  the  regulated  who  loudly  pro- 
test the  evils  ofj  Government  regulation 
are  happy  to  receive  its  benefits. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  law 
limits  the  President's  role  to  a  review  of 
the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Boird  route  awards:  with 
that  in  mind  let^  us  review  this  case. 

After  lengthy  hearings  begun  3  years 
ago  a  CAB  examiner  made  findings  of 
fact  on  aulequacy  of  service,  traflBc,  and 
projection  of  fiiture  demand,  and  the 
customary  routei  recommendations.  The 
Board,  charged  by  law  with  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  the  policy  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Ait,  disagreed  with  some 
of  the  examiner'^  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. Tha  changes  made  by  the 
Board  were  well]  within  the  scope  of  its 
authority  and  siich  changes  in  hearing 
examiners'  flndiigs  are  made  routinely 
by  regulatory  bodies.  President  Johnson, 
discharging  his  responsibility  under  the 
law,  approved.  *ith  one  exception,  the 
Board's  recommendation.  The  exception 
Involved  a  route  to  Japan.  The  Japanese 
Government  is  strongly  opposed  to  cer- 
tification of  additional  carriers.  One  must 
presume  the  President  was  responding 
to  this  attitude,  jclearly  a  foreign  policy 
consideration. 

Now  Presidenn  Nixon  has  eliminated 
additional  carriers  from  Pacific  routes. 
There  will  be  significantly  less  direct 
point-to-point  competition  on  any  Pacific 
route  between  ujs.  carriers  than  under 
President  Johnsoh's  decision. 

I  suggest  that  the  real  threat  to  the 
public  interest  lifes  In  the  resolution  of 
the  case  in  a  wiy  which  for  practical 
purposes  tends  io  eliminate  point-to- 
point  competition  and  which  delays  the 
certification  of  ne«w  service  by  remanding 
the  case  to  the]  CAB  and  setting  the 
stage  for  lengthy  1  itigation. 

Given  the  existing  structure  of  the 
international  cairier  industry  and  its 
method  of  fixing  ticket  prices,  the  addi- 
tion of  fresh  poiiit-to-point  competitors 
to  Pacific  routes  i;;  the  only  way  to  create 
pressures  which  i|iight  lower  prices  and 
improve  service. 

These  routes  a^e  highly  important  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  coimtries 
of  Asia.  Traffic  or  them  is  growing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  21  percent,  even  in  the 


face  of  high  fares  which  presently  pre- 
vail. As  many  air  carriers  operating  on 
the  North  Atlantic  routes  have  discov- 
ered, the  demand  for  air  transportation 
is  highly  elastic.  As  price  decreases  the 
demand  increases  sharply.  Should  ticket 
prices  drop  substantially  the  growth  of 
traffic  on  these  routes  should  be  dra- 
matic. The  rewards  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  Pacific  in  the  form  of  more  trade, 
better  international  ilnderstanding  and 
greater  opportunity  for  face-to-face  con- 
tact between  peoples  would  increase. 

Under  the  existing  system,  rates  are 
fixed  by  committees  of  the  International 
Air  Transport  Association.  The  associa- 
tion, called  lATA,  is  a  membership  asso- 
ciation of  the  world's  major  commercial 
air  carriers.  The  membership,  for  rate 
purposes,  is  divided  into  traffic  confer- 
ences on  a  regional  basis.  Traffic  Confer- 
ence No.  3  covers  Asia,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  The 
conferences  meet  privately  and  discuss 
the  rates  they  will  charge.  Each  member 
has  veto  power. 

On  routes  with  few  competitors  and 
limited  seat  capacity  the  economic  pres- 
sures needed  to  force  lower  rates  are 
missing.  Carriers  are  content  to  carry 
fewer  passengers  at  monopoly  profit. 
However,  as  the  seat  capacity  on  a  route 
increases  so  does  the  economic  pressm-e 
to  fill  the  seats.  That  pressure  translates 
itself  into  lower  fares.  The  experience  on 
the  North  Atlantic  routes  provides  an  ex- 
cellent example.  Fares,  particularly  those 
of  the  promotional  package  variety,  have 
dropped  steadily. 

Mr.  President,  I  confess  to  having  a 
strong  distaste  for  this  method  of  set- 
ting fares.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  it  is  not  subject  to  CAB 
regulation.  Perhaps  this  system  should 
be  changed  but  changes  would  require 
legislation  and  my  concern  is  more  im- 
mediate. I  should  like  to  see  more  car- 
riers and  more  capacity  on  each  of  the 
Pacific  routes.  Further  delay  benefits 
only  those  carriers  presently  serving  the 
routes.  Partial  elimination  of  point-to- 
point  competition  further  benefits  the 
existing  carriers  by  removing  pressures 
for  lower  fares. 

The  real  losers  are  the  American  peo- 
ple. Additional  competition  on  the  Pa- 
cific routes  is  essential  and  if  legislation 
is  required  to  get  it  we  should  begin  to 
think  about  appropriate  steps. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Pacific  Air  Fight," 
published  in  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being^  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Pacific  Air  F^ght 
Although  he  did  approve  some  Increased 
competition  among  U.S.  airlines.  President 
Nixon  has  scuttled  a  large  share  of  the  com- 
mercial airline  expansion  President  Johnson 
had  approved  for  the  Pacific  area. 

His  decision  brought  no  Joy  to  Denver's 
World-wide  aviation  ambitions — which  has 
been  sent  soaring  by  Johnson's  decision  to 
Include  Denver's  Stapleton  International  Air- 
port as  a  Jumplng-off  place  toward  the  Par 
Pacific  by  non-stop  flights  to  Hawaii.  The 
reversal  of  route  grants  also  cut  off  Denver 
ties  in  the  intricate  airways  network  leading 
to  the  Far  East  and  the  antipodes  via  south- 
ern routes. 


Nixon  told  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  he 
disapproved  Johnson's  rulings  In  six  In- 
stances, based  upon  consideration  of  foreign 
relations  and  national  security.  It  previously 
had  been  announced  at  the  White  House  that 
these  were  the  "only"  considerations  on 
which  he  would  revise  the  Johnson  decisions. 
But  White  House  aides  told  reporters  some 
of  the  proposals  were  turned  down  because 
they  were  "lacking  In  economic  viability." 
They  said  the  estimates  of  Increased  Pacific 
traffic  on  which  the  Johnson  decisions  had 
been  based  were  out  of  date  and  overly 
optimistic. 

Since  he  did  not  spell  them  out.  the  Inter- 
national and  secvirlty  factors  which  influ- 
enced the  President's  decisions  hardly  can  be 
debated.  Six  foreign  carriers  now  compete 
against  Pan  Am.  TWA  and  United  In  the 
Pacific. 

But  the  airlines  themselves,  along  with  the 
CAB,  seemed  to  be  wholly  convinced  of  the 
economic  possibilities  In  the  Pacific. 

When  he  made  his  recommendations  a 
year  ago,  the  CAB  examiner  who  heard  the 
case  had  said: 

"Prom  every  point  of  view — defence,  eco- 
nomic, trade,  tourism — the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  are  being  drawn  Inexorably 
toward  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  Basin." 
This  case.  In  substance,  had  been  under 
way  more  than  10  years.  The  CAB  reopened 
official  proceedings  in  1965.  The  record  cov- 
ers 9,400  pages;  oral  arguments  alone  went 
on  68  days.  The  examiners  recommendations 
of  last  April  were  revised  by  the  CAB,  revised 
again  by  President  Johnson  and  now  re- 
revised  by  President  Nixon. 

As  evidence  of  their  hopes  for  business  in 
the  Pacific,  the  competing  U.S.  airlines  have 
spent  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  seek- 
ing rights  to  the  routes.  In  1967  alone,  they 
spent  some  $4  million  Just  on  lawyer  fees. 
With  bigger  and  faster  planes,  they  were 
hoping  to  cut  fares  and  flying  times  and  thvis 
enormously  Increase  the  tourist  popularity 
of  Hawaii,  Japan  and  even  New  Zealand  and 
Australia. 

Security  and  foreign  relations  aside — 
whatever  they  may  mean  in  this  instance — 
competition  generally  is  the  public's  greatest 
benefactor,  in  air  travel  or  any  other  field. 
In  this  respect,  Nixon's  decisions  cannot  be 
regarded  as  other  than  disappointing. 

But  if  the  Pacific  business  of  the  future  is 
as  lucrative  as  the  airlines  obviously  believe, 
this  fight  will  go  on  and  on  (as  it  should) 
until  the  U.S.  carriers  get  a  fatter  proportion 
of  the  Pacific  business  and  American  travel- 
ers and  shippers  get  better  service. 


AMBASSADOR  DAVID   K.   E.  BRUCE 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  this  decade,  Mr.  David  K.  E. 
Bruce  has  been  our  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James  in  London  and  now 
has  retired.  He  not  only  served  in  London 
for  8  years — longer  than  any  other 
American — but  he  was  our  Ambassador 
to  both  France  and  Germany  and  the 
only  American  to  hold  these  top  three 
diplomatic  posts. 

Ambassador  Bruce's  long  and  varied 
career  of  public  service  also  included 
membership  in  the  legislature  of  both 
Virginia  and  his  native  Maryland. 

Few  diplomats  have  served  their  coun- 
try with  more  diligence  than  Ambassador 
Bruce.  Virginians  have  taken  pride  in 
his  accomplishments  and  hope  that  in 
retirement  he  will  spend  much  time  at 
his  residence,  Staunton  Hill,  near  Brook- 
neal,  in  Charlotte  County,  Va. 

Attendance  at  an  Embassy  briefing  in 
London,  presided  over  by  Ambassador 
Bruce,  gave  one  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
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predate  the  depth  of  experience  and 
knowledge  that  enabled  Mr.  Bruce  to 
cover  with  clarity  the  entire  range  of 
Anglo-American  relations. 

We  salute  this  distinguished  American 
and  wish  him  well  in  the  future. 


THE  RIGHT  APPROACH 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
thoughts  of  a  great  number  of  Ameri- 
cans has  centered  on  the  downing  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  plane  by  the  North  Koreans. 
I  want  to  take  just  a  moment  to  com- 
ment on  President  Nixon's  response  to 
this  serious  matter. 

I  interpret  the  President's  statement — 
that  he  has  ordered  the  flights  con- 
tinued, with  protection — to  mean  that 
our  men  will  seek  to  shoot  down  any  air- 
craft which  attack. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  emphasized  that  re- 
newal of  the  flights,  which  were  dis- 
continued when  our  plane  was  downed, 
is  not  indication  that  this  is  the  final 
action  we  can  take  or  will  take  in  this 
matter. 

The  need  to  continue  the  flights  is 
obvious.  I  believe  the  President  made 
that  clear.  We  still  have  56,000  American 
troops  in  South  Korea.  The  North 
Koreans  have  made  threats  against 
these  men,  and  the  border  Incidents  have 
increased  appreciably. 

For  the  protection  of  our  troops,  we 
must  continue  to  know,  on  a  daily  basis, 
what  the  North  Koreans  are  doing.  The 
best  way  to  determine  this  apparently 
is  through  continued  use  of  the  recon- 
naissance planes. 

Our  aircraft  have  flown  190  such  mis- 
sions this  year  already,  and  there  have 
been  no  warnings  from  North  Korea 
against  these  missions.  Our  plane  was 
90  miles  from  their  shore  when  at- 
tacked and  at  no  time  during  this  flight 
was  it  closer  than  40  miles. 

The  attack  on  our  unarmed  aircraft 
was  unprovoked  and  certainly  un- 
expected. 

I  believe  the  President  has  taken  the 
right  approach. 


SENATOR  HARRIS  CALLS  FOR  EQUI- 
TY IN  RESULTS  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  spoke  recently  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  about  the  challenge  to 
our  society's  unequal  distribution  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  power. 

He  spoke  of  managing  the  economic 
system  to  improve  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life.  He  spoke  of  basic  rights  for 
citizens.  And  he  spoke  of  access  to  the 
decisionmaking  processes  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  Democratic  Party 
Chairman  touched  on  a  number  of  ques- 
tions with  which  I  have  been  especially 
concerned — enforcement  of  antidiscrimi- 
nation regulations;  adherence  to  school 
desegregation  guidelines;  reform  of  our 
tax  structure;  real  movement  toward 
peace  in  Vietnam;  the  effect  of  anti-bal- 
listic-missile deployment;  of  our  hopes 
for  peace  abroad  and  progress  at  home; 
reform  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

I   took  special   interest,  however,   in 


Senator  Harris'  call  for  "a  system  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  accoimting  which 
measures  not  just  the  sterile  statistics  of 
gross  national  product  and  corporate  and 
individual  income,  but  reinjects  ethical 
concerns  and  human  values  into  our  eco- 
nomic management  system  and  measures 
the  quality  of  American  life." 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  and  21  other 
Senators  are  sponsors  of  my  proposed 
Pull  Opportimity  Act,  S.  5,  which  would 
establish  a  Council  of  Social  Advisers  and 
take  a  long  step  toward  the  kind  of  meas- 
urement Senator  Harris  speaks  of  in  his 
address.  I  look  forward  to  early  hearings 
on  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Senator  Harris'  remarks  be- 
fore the  National  Press  Club  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Fred   R.   Harris,   Na- 
tional Press  Cltjb,  April  17,  1969 

All  over  America  today,  as  never  before  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  people  are  chal- 
lenging our  society's  unequal  distribution  of 
economic  and  political  power. 

America's  greatest  need  today  Is  the  need 
to  achieve  equity  for  all  our  citizens — not 
only  equity  In  opportunity  but  equity  In  re- 
sults. 

Equity  requires  that  America  put  first 
things  first,  establishing  a  system  of  economic 
and  social  accounting  which  measures  not 
Just  the  sterile  statistics  on  GNP  and  cor- 
porate and  individual  income,  but  reinjects 
ethical  concerns  and  human  values  into  our 
economic  management  system  and  measures 
the  quality  of  American  life — a  system  which 
allows  us  to  get  our  priorities  straight  so 
that  It  may  not  be  said  of  us:  "They  could 
hear  the  lightest  rumble  of  a  distant  drum 
but  not  the  cries  of  a  hungry  child." 

Equity  means  making  real  certain  basic 
rights  of  every  American.  In  addition  to  the 
traditional  right  to  live  and  lodge  and  eat 
where  one  wants,  equity  means  the  right  to 
a  minlmiun  standard  of  Income  for  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves,  and  the 
right  to  equal  opportunity  and  a  decent 
Job  at  a  liveable  wage  for  every  person  will- 
ing and  able  to  work;  the  right  to  a  decent 
home  in  pleasant,  wholesome  surroundings; 
the  right  to  a  decent  education,  which  pre- 
pares for  living  as  well  as  for  earning;  the 
right  to  good  health  and  enough  to  eat;  and 
the  right  to  be  treated  fairly — as  a  taxpayer 
and  as  a  consumer  of  public  and  private 
services. 

Equity  means  also  that  all  Americans  must 
have  real  access  to  the  decision-making  proc- 
esses which  affect  their  own  lives. 

There  is  a  fundamental  cense  of  unease  in 
our  society — a  feeling  of  powerlessness  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  citizens  in  the  face  of 
huge  and  Impersonal  institutions — a  sense 
of  inequity,  of  inability  to  obtain  response  or 
recognition  from  our  schools,  our  churches, 
our  governmental  bodies  and  our  political 
parties. 

There  Is  a  nagging  sense  of  worry  In  our 
society — a  concern  that  we  are  drifting  list- 
lessly into  the  stormy  face  of  new  and  grow- 
ing problems  which  beset  our  radically 
changing  lives  and  world.  For,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology recently  said : 

"We  are  beginning  to  discover  that  the 
right  of  free  citizens  to  move  freely  without 
hindrance  can  be  made  meaningless  by  the 
breakdown  of  mass  transportation,  and  the 
right  of  free  assembly  can  be  negated  by  Im- 
passable city  traffic,  or,  for  that  matter,  by 
uncontrolled   crime   In   the   city  street.   We 


are  beginning  to  suspect  that  free  speech  and 
free  press  might  become  irrelevant  If  we  were 
slowly  strangled  by  the  air  we  breathe  or 
slowly  poisoned  by  our  drinking  water.  We 
are  beginning  to  see  that  equal  rights  and 
equal  job  opportunity,  when  finally  obtained 
by  citizens  long  denied  them,  can  be  made 
meaningless  by  intolerable  housing  condi- 
tions or  by  ineffective  education  systems.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  If  exploding 
populations  create  a  world  of  starving  hu- 
mans almost  standing  on  each  other's 
shoulders,  all  concepts  of  freedom  can  be- 
come Irrelevant,  and  American  prosperity 
could  be  infuriating  and  Incendiary  to  bil- 
lions deprived  of  either  hor  -  or  future." 

Now,  President  Richard  Nixon  has  been  in 
office  for  eighty-seven  days.  Yet,  we  wlU  not 
carp  and  criticize.  But  we  still  await  with 
more  than  casual  interest  his  first  substan- 
tial moves  to  really  lead  this  nation. 

For.  as  Teddy  Roosevelt  said,  the  Presi- 
dency is  a  "bully  pulpit,"  and  the  test  of 
leadership  Is  not  how  accurately  the  leader 
gauges  the  mood  of  the  people,  but  how  skill- 
fully he  can  appeal  to  those  sparks  of  ideal- 
ism which,  though  often  smothered  beneath 
layers  of  apathy  and  Inertia,  flicker  stlU. 
waiting  to  be  brought  to  flame. 

The  test  of  leadership  is  not  only  how 
successfully  the  leader  is  able  to  diminish 
the  sounds  of  political  acrimony,  but  also 
how  acutely  he  detects  the  quiet  voice  of 
moral  outrage,  of  social  Justice,  of  human 
compassion. 

But,  as  the  President  cannot  evade  hU 
responsibility  to  lead,  neither  can  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  refuse  to  take  Its  stand  on  the 
great  moral  Issues  of  our  time. 

Toward  making  equity  real  in  our  society, 
America  has  made  proud  and  measurable 
progress  in  recent  years — frequently  with 
strong  bipartisan  support  In  the  Congress. 
From  the  advances  we  have  already  made, 
we  will  now  either  advance  further  or  retreat; 
we  cannot  stay  where  we  are.  We  shall  watch 
to  see  in  what  direction  President  Nixon  will 
now  attempt  to  lead  us — or  whether  he  will 
lead. 

But,  so  long  as  the  Democratic  Party  re- 
mains a  vital  Influence  on  the  national  scene, 
there  shall  be  no  retreat. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  move — and 
we  are  moving — to  get  our  own  house  In  order 
so  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  do  our  duty. 

We  will  allow  no  retreat  on  the  Issue  of 
race  and  human  equality. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  lack  of  clarity 
with  which  this  AdmlnlsUatlon  acts  and 
moves  on  this,  the  most  fundamental  matter 
of  equity  In  America — on  social  and  economic 
equality  for  black  people,  for  American  Indi- 
ans for  Spanish  speaking  Americans  and 
other  minority  groups.  There  must  be  no  re- 
treat from  the  elementary  and  basic  gains 
we  have  made  In  recent  years,  and  we  must 
not  permit  administrative  neglect  or  half- 
hearted enforcement  to  slow  the  march 
forward. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  reported  advice 
of  the  newlv  appointed  general  counsel  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  concerning  relaxed  desegregation 
guidelines,  advice  which  seems  at  variance 
with  the  statements  of  Secretary  Pinch.  We 
are  concerned  about  the  actions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  awarding  contracts 
without  requirement  of  full  civil  rights  com- 
pliance. We  puzzle  over  how  these  actions  and 
the  circumstances  of  Clifford  Alexander's 
resignation  as  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  can  co- 
exist with  Administration  assurances  of  con- 
tinued progress  toward  full  equality. 

President  Nixon,  we  feel,  must  soon  end 
this  confusion;  he  must  soon  clearly  choose 
between  right  and  wrong  on  the  moral  issue 
of  race.  He  cannot  satisfy  both  sides,  for  only 
one  of  them  Is  right. 

We  must  allow  no  retreat  on  the  Issue  of 
poverty.  There  must  be  no  retreat  from  the 
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determined  marcti  we  have  begun  against  In- 
ferior education  and  training,  the  lack  of 
decent  Jobe.  the  bad  housing,  and  the  poor 
health  and  malnutrition  which  prevent  mil- 
lions of  Amerlcaas  from  having  a  real  chance 
to  attain  equity  m  their  lives. 

We  are  dUturbed  by  the  announced  plans 
to  cut  back  on  stjmmer  Head  Start  funds,  to 
turn  youngsters  out  of  cloeed-down  Job  Corps 
centers,  to  retrench  on  Hnanclng  of  health 
research  and  health  delivery,  and  the  refusal 
to  pay  the  pltlftilly  aoiall  price  to  do  away 
with  hunger. 

These  position!  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion seem  dreadfully  Inconsistent  with  Its 
annoxinced  Intention  to  offer  new  approaches 
on  the  terrible  urban  and  other  domestic 
problems  which  (^lly  grow  more  difficult. 

A  nation  whlclj  can  Increase  Its  real  pro- 
duction by  some  040  billion  a  year,  which  is 
the  richest  and  i»ost  medically  knowledgea- 
ble, most  agriculturally  productive  country 
In  the  world,  canqot  escape  the  moral  burden 
of  continued  poverty,  when,  as  the  1968 
Democratic  Platfdrm  makes  so  clear.  "For  the 
flrst  time  In  the  Ihlstory  of  the  world,  ft  Is 
within  the  power  lof  a  nation  to  eradicate 
the  age-old  curse  6f  poverty." 

President  Nixofl.  we  feel,  must  soon  strike 
oUt  on"  some  claar  course;  he  must  soon 
clearly  cHoose  between  right  and  wrong  on 
the  moral  Issue  at  poverty  and  hunger.  He 
cannot  satisfy  b^th  sides,  for  only  one  of 
them  is  right.         ] 

We  shall  not  d^4eIl  upon  President  Nixon's 
campaign  pledge  jto  end  the  surcharge  tax, 
for  we  know  that  (election  often  makes  wiser 
men  of  former  candidates.  But  there  must 
be  no  retreat  from]  the  resolute  march  toward 
fairness  and  eqiilty  In  our  tax  system. 
Throughout  America,  taxpayers  are  increas- 
ingly outraged  byla  system  which  Is  regres- 
sive In  Its  overburdening  of  those  of  lower 
and  middle  Incon*.  while  allowing  many  of 
the  rich  to  escape  their  fair  share  of  Govern- 
ment costs.  I 

We  are  concerned  about  this  Administra- 
tion's delay  In  presentation  of  its  promised 
tax  reform  posltloa,  disturbed  by  those  things 
which  are  reporteil  to  be  left  out  of  these 
recommendadons  to  be  announced. 

President  Nlxo4  must  soon  break  thin 
silence.  He  must  sdon  clearly  choose  between 
right  and  wrong  ©4  the  moral  Issue  of  equity 
and  fairness.  He  cannot  satisfy  both  sides,  for 
only  one  of  them  ls|  right. 

There  must  be  bo  retreat  from  the  long 
march  toward  peacfe.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon 
President  Nixon's  |campalgn  announcement 
of  an  undisclosed  fllan  to  end  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam.  But  we  shall]  declare  our  concern  that 
private  peace  talksj  underway  before  his  elec- 
tion, have  only  new  begun  again.  We  must 
declare  our  Arm.  continuing  desire  for  a 
systematic  de-Am^canlzatlon  of  that  war, 
for  real  progress  tjoward  South  Vietnamese 
assumption  of  gre4ter  mlUtary  responsibil- 
ity and  institution  I  of  real  and  lasting  polit- 
ical, social  and  eco^iomlc  reform. 

by  the  rhetoric  of  Secre- 
)ke  of  "military  victory" 
iet  Nam  and  by  his  cou- 
nting public  statements 
of  any  American  troops 
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apparent  attempt  to  do  a  Uttle  for  each 
aide  of  the  argument. 

Preeldent  NUon  must  soon  make  the  hard 
decisions  on  the  moral  questions  of  war  and 
peace.  He  caimot  satisfy  both  sides,  for  only 
one  of  them  Is  right. 

We  do  not  exi>ect  or  insist  that  President 
Nlxon  meet  and  solve  these  issues  within 
one  hundred  days  or  any  other  arbitrary 
period.  We  do  insist  that  he  address  himself 
and  his  administration  to  these  issues.  For 
they  must  be  met.  And  the  people  of  America 
must  soon  be  called  to  the  task — In  clear 
tones,  In  firm  voice. 

We  shall  not  make  partisan  capital  of 
these  solemn  causes.  But  we  shall  ask  this 
Administration  to  lead,  and  we  shall  offer 
our  own  solutions. 

The  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  fond  of 
quoting  Tennyson's  Ulysses: 

"One  equal  temper  of  heroes'  hearts 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  In 

will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

The  Democratic  Party  will  conUnue  to  be 
entitled  to  lead  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  degree  it  continues  to  strive,  to  seek 
and  not  to  yield— to  the  degree  it  speaks  to 
the  changed  problems  of  our  day,  to  the 
moral  Issues  of  our  time.  In  terms  which  are 
meaningful  and  relevant  to  our  lives  and  to 
the  lives  of  our  children. 

For  a  time,  we  Americans  may  be  tempted 
to  rest  on  our  record,  to  count  the  comfort- 
ing beads  of  past  progress,  to  recite  the 
American  litany  of  success,  to  turn  our  face 
away  from  the  winds  of  change.  But  those 
winds  blow  more  fiercely  than  ever  In  1969. 
And  the  sounds  we  hear  are  not  a  call  to 
retreat,  but  the  trumpeting  summons  to  ad- 
vance toward  individual  dignity  and  self- 
determination,  for  equity,  for  an  end  to  war 
and  for  the  flrst  steps  toward  that  world 
peace  which  can  yet  be  oiu^s. 

Those  sounds  will  not  be  stlUed  by  a  call 
for  silence. 

Because  the  Democratic  Party  does  hear 
those  sounds  and  because  we  will  and  mti3t 
respond  to  them,  I  believe  that  we  shall  be 
returned  to  leadership  and— more  impor- 
tantly— to  responsibility. 


the  nation's  water  resources  In  the  ye«ra 
ahead  which  could  le*d  to  a  shortage  at 
water  In  the  future  due  to  lack  of  sufficient 
reservoirs. 

What  Senator  Mundt  proposes  Is  that  In 
the  future  water  conservation  planners 
crank  into  the  coet-beneflt  formula  definite 
economic  values  for  benefito  which  In  the 
past  have  been  considered  Intangible. 

He  points  to  the  Olllham  Reservoir  proj- 
ect in  Arkansas  as  one  example  of  how  this 
could  be  done 

In  reviewing  the  Justification  for  that 
reservoir.  It  was  noted  that  the  cost  side  of 
the  equation  Included  $328,000  for  recrea- 
tion. Yet,  the  breakdown  of  benefits  showed 
no  gains  for  recreation. 

Similarly,  in  the  Blloxi  Harbor,  Miss.,  proj- 
ect, no  economic  benefits  were  toted  up  for 
the  Increase  in  barge  hauling  of  coal  there 
due  to  the  development. 

In  the  long  run,  lower  Interest  rates  would 
simplify  the  problems  facing  water  resources 
planners,  but  until  such  rates  show  a  de- 
cline consideration  of  the  economic  value 
of  such  projects  should  indeed  be  revised 
as  Senator  Mundt  suggests. 
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We  are  distur 
tary  Laird,  who  s 
upon  his  visit  to 
fusing  and  dlsap. 

against  withdrawn    ._  . 

from  that  area  during  1969 

We  are  deeply  Ivorrted  by  the  growing 
militarization  in  AJmerica  and  by  the  con- 
tinued delay  in  sitting  down  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  discuss  4  lessening  of  arms  race 
tensions.  Deeper  th4n  the  technical  questions 
of  whether  an  ABM  system  wiU  work  are 
quesUons  concernlig  the  triggering  of  fur- 
ther escalations  in  the  race  for  armaments 
advantage  and  the  kobertng  question  of  the 
direction  America  ^m  go,  the  priorities  It 
will  estabUsh  for  Itself  in  the  next  decade. 

President   Nixon$   decision    to   scrap   the 
Sentinel JdlssUe  System  and  then  to  advocate 
"   *     curtailled    Safeguard    system, 
var;ring   arguments,   seemed 


WATER  AND  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  pub- 
lished a  very  interesting  editorial  on 
April  1,  1969,  entitled,  "Water  and  In- 
terest Rates."  It  refers  to  the  excellent 
proposal  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ed- 
itorial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)     Commercial 

Appeal,  Apr.  1,  1969] 

Water  .\nd  Interest  Rates 


a    somewhat 
backed   up   by 
to   be 


more   politic  il    than    military   in   Its 


When  Interest  rates  began  to  soar  about 
a  year  ago,  concern  was  sounded  about  the 
effects  this  would  have  on  the  nation's  wa- 
ter and  land  conservation  programs. 

The  concern  stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
approval  of  projects  such  as  stream  flood 
control  depends  upon  a  formula  which  com- 
pares the  economic  beneflts  to  be  derived 
with  the  costs  Involved.  Higher  Interest  rates 
obviously  would  have  to  be  Included  In  the 
cost  side  of  that  formula.  As  a  result,  a 
project  that  could  have  been  Justlfled  two 
years  ago  might  now  be  dlsquaUfied  simply 
because  Interest  rates  had  risen. 

Senator  Karl  Mundt  (R-S.D.)  is  asking 
Congress  to  correct  this  situation.  He  points 
out  that  imless  corrective  action  Is  taken 
soon,    there   will   be   under-development   of 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  realize  that 
President  Nixon  is  faced  with  many  tre- 
mendous and  awesome  oroblems.  How- 
ever, it  is  also  Important,  that  the  quality 
of  American  life,  as  well  as  its  protection, 
should  be  of  great  concern  to  us.  Indeed. 
I  believe  that  an  emphasis  on  the  arts 
and  humanities  during  the  next  few 
years  should  be  maintained. 

During  the  last  campaign,  there  were 
many  appeals  made  by  those  interested 
in  the  arts  to  support  Mr.  Nlxon.  Na- 
tionally, some  artists  and  actors  and 
many  patrons  of  the  arts  supported  the 
Republican  nominee.  In  my  own  State 
of  Rhode  Island — a  very  distinguished 
group  of  citizens — alined  themselves  as 
"People  in  the  Arts  for  Nixon." 

Interestingly  enough  correspondence 
has  since  come  to  me  out  of  this  same 
group  decrying  the  lack  of  support  for 
the  arts,  evidenced  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. But  the  reason  for  taking  the 
floor  at  this  time  is  to  say  that  I  believe 
it  is  a  disgrace  that  the  position  of  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  is  being  left  vacant. 

The  former  excellent  Chairman.  Roger 
Stevens,  had  received  a  great  deal  of 
bipartisan  political  support  for  re- 
appointment and.  far  more  important, 
was  tremendously  respected  and  ap- 
proved of  in  artistic  circles.  However,  he 
was  not  reappointed,  the  reason  being 
given,  that  he  had  once  raised  funds  for 
the  Democratic  Party.  That  was  in  early 
March.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
White  House  is  now  searching  for  a  per- 
son suitably  acceptable  to  the  world  of 
arts  but  who  presumably  has  also  a  high 
Republican  profile.  Perhaps  such  a  com- 
bination is  hard  to  find. 

While  recognizing  that  President 
Nixon  is  fully  occupied  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  I  do  wish  that  the  White 
House  would  hurry  up  in  presshig  this 
search  or  that  it  would  at  least  be  dele- 
gated to  some  individual  so  that  a  de- 
cision made  which  might  in  part  fulfill 
the  expectations  of  so  many  people  who 
are  members  of  "People  in  the  Arts  for 
Nixon." 


EXPRESSION  OP  SOVIET  ABM 
INTENTIONS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
days  leading  up  to  the  vote  on  the  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system.  I  think  that  it 
is  wise  for  us  to  hear  from  bH  sources. 

Much  has  been  made,  by  opponents  to 
the  ABM,  of  the  apparent  intention  of 
Soviet  forces.  They  say  that  if  we  do  not 
deploy  our  defensive  system,  then  that 
will  give  the  Soviet  leaders  no  reason  to 
develop  a  weapon  to  use  against  us.  I 
admit  that  this  kind  of  argument  is  too 
sophisticated  for  me  to  grasp.  For  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  see  how  our  defensive 
capability  can  be  considered  provaca- 
tive,  while  their  defensive  capability  is 
not. 

However,  casting  that  argument  aside 
for  the  moment,  let  us  look  at  what  the 
Soviets  themselves  say  about  their  in- 
tentions. Early  this  month  a  copy  of  the 
book  "Fifty  Years  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  U.S.S.R.".  by  Marshal  M.  V. 
Zakharov.  arrived  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. This  Russian  officer  was  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces.  In  the  book  he  recalls  that  in 
1958  the  Russian  equivalent  of  our  ABM 
began  taking  shape.  The  Russian  initials 
designating  their  defense  system  are 
PVO.  This  defense  group  became  equal 
with  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force. 

Marshal  Zakharov  writes  that  in  1958 
the  PVO  began  taking  on  new  dimen- 
sions. He  says : 

The  creation  of  ballistic  missiles  and  space 
vehicles  required  a  modem  air  defense  sys- 
tem, to  respond  not  only  against  the  air- 
craft threat  but  also — and  first  of  all — to 
provide  anti-missile  and  anti-space  (specifi- 
cally In  Russian,  antl-cosmlc)  defense. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  as  long  as  15  years 
ago  the  Russian  high  command  decided 
that  an  ABM  w&s  needed  and  apparently 
work  has  proceeded  full  steeun  ahead 
since  then. 

The  question  I  put  then  to  the  ABM 
critics  is — If  ABM  is  so  costly,  or  mean- 
ingless, or  valueless  as  claimed,  then  why 
have  the  Russians  pushed  so  hard  and 
fast  in  these  past  years  to  reach  a  point 
where  they  are  already  deploying  their 
ABM  and  more?  Why  is  it  all  right  for 
the  Russians  to  have  a  defense  against 
nuclear  ballistic  missiles  and  not  all  right 
for  the  United  States  to  claim  the  same 
defense? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
newsletter  of  the  American  Security 
Coimcil  for  this  Information,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  text 
of  the  newsletter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Soviet  ABM  Monopolt 

While  the  United  States  conducts  a  great 
national  debate  over  whether  or  not  to  begin 
construction  of  an  anti-ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. It  la  Important  to  note  that  the  genesis 
of  a  Soviet  ABM  system  occurred  16  years 
ago. 

In  fact,  with  Its  own  ABM  well  advanced, 
the  Soviet  Union  today  is  apparently  test- 
ing the  far  more  sophisticated  problems  of 
defending  against  space  weapons. 

This  would  give  Russia  great  additional 
lead  time,  even  if  the  United  States  plan 


for  a  Safeguard  system  around  some  of  our 
Minuteman   silos   Is   approved   Immediately. 

Since  1954.  when  the  Kremlin's  top  mili- 
tary and  political  planners  decided  to  create 
a  new  branch  of  military  service  equal  in 
status  to  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  moving  ahead 
In  the  development  of  nuclear  age  defenses. 

That  new  service  was  named  P-V-O  Strany 
for  the  Russian  word  protivovozdushnaya 
obOTona  meaning  "antl-alr  defense". 

InltlaUy,  P-V-O  consisted  of  little  more 
than  anti-aircraft  defense  units  and  their 
equipment,  anti-aircraft  artillery.  Jet  fight- 
ers and  radar.  Its  flrst  commander  was 
World  War  II  hero  of  the  defense  of  Lenin- 
grad, Marshal  L.  A.  Govorov. 

Early  this  month  a  copy  of  a  new  book — 
Fifty  Years  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
U.S.S.R. — arrived  In  the  United  States  for 
registration  at  the  U.S.  Library  of  Congress. 
Published  last  year.  It  was  written  by  Mar- 
shal M.  V.  Zakharov  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces.  In  It,  he 
recalls  that  In  1958  P-V-O  began  taking  on 
new  dimensions. 

"The  creation  of  ballistic  missiles  and 
space  vehicles  required  a  modern  air  defense 
system,  to  respond  not  only  against  the  air- 
craft threat  but  also — and  first  of  all — to  pro- 
vide anti-missile  and  anti-space  (specifically, 
in  Russian,  anti-cosmic)  defense. 

THE    soviet    ABM    SYSTEM 

Soviet  scientists,  engineers,  designers  and 
industrialists  were  mobilized  to  provide  a 
new  subdivision  called  P-R-O  (protlvora- 
ketnaya  oborona  or  ABM,  literally  anti- 
rocket  defense)  while  the  original  respon- 
sibilities of  P-V-O  were  turned  over  to  a 
new  subdivision,  P-S-O  (protlvo-samo- 
letnaya  oborona  or  anti-aircraft  defense). 

P-R-O  missiles  were  first  deployed  in  1963 
and  have  since  been  steadily  increased  In 
number  and  Improved.  P-R-O  flrst  relied  on 
a  so-called  "point  defense"  not  unlike  (but 
far  less  sophisticated  than)  the  Safeguard 
system  requested  by  the  Nlxon  administra- 
tion for  protection  of  a  few  selected  sites 
where  our  Minuteman  retaliatory  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  are  installed. 

As  the  Russians  viewed  "point"  defense, 
P-R-O  was  set  up  around  their  ICBM  stra- 
tegic weapons  centers,  key  military  command 
centers  and  the  most  vital  industrial  com- 
plexes. This  system  was  soon  enlarged  to 
provide  regional  defense  rather  than  Just 
point  defense. 

Lately,  the  Soviet  Union  has  begun  instal- 
lation of  a  line  defense  ranging  down  the 
Baltic  Coast  and  named  for  one  of  the  an- 
chors in  the  line — the  city  of  Tallinn,  capital 
of  Elstonla. 

P-V-O  has  set  up  regional  command  cen- 
ters throughout  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
border  areas  of  Its  satellites  where  both 
P-R-O  and  P-S-O  imlts  are  stationed.  How- 
ever, the  only  known  regional  deployment  of 
P-R-O  missiles  In  heavy  concentration  la 
around  the  metropolitan  complex  of  Moscow. 
Recent  news  accounts  Indicate  there  are  some 
67  P-R-O  missile  sites  aroimd  the  Russian 
capital. 

THE   P-V-O    MISSION 

P-V-O  has  established  six  command  cen- 
ters in  the  Eastern  European  satellites — one 
each  in  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Poland  and  Rumania.  These 
are  primarily  early-warning  stations.  (Inci- 
dentally, Soviet  military  Journals  often  cite 
the  existence  of  such  bases  In  the  satellites 
as  the  reason  for  stationing  Russian  or  War- 
saw Pact  troops  on  satellite  territory.)  In 
addition,  there  are  fourteen  command  cen- 
ters in  the  Soviet  Union. 

P-V-O  operations  with  the  satellite  coun- 
tries are  completely  Integrated  under  a  War- 
saw Pact  three-star  Russian  general  who 
operates  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Rus- 
sian national  P-V-O  command.  Thus,  P-V-O, 
like  all  other  military  operations  in  the  Soviet 


bloc.  Is  totally  integrated  imder  Russian 
control.  So  much  for  Communist  satellite 
Independence. 

Marshal  Zakharov  writes: 

"The  troops  of  P-V-O  .  .  .  consist  of  surface 
to  air  missile  units,  fighter  aviation,  radio- 
technical  troops,  and  missile  carrying  air- 
craft. Surface  to  air  missile  troops  are  the 
new  branch  (P-R-O)  of  P-V-O  troope  .  .  . 
equipped  with  combat  missile  complexes  of 
differing  purp>ose  and  cai>ablllty. 

"The  characteristic  element  of  these  mis- 
siles is  the  fact  that  they  are  guided  in  flight 
which  pjermits  directing  the  missile  to  the 
target  area  and  homing  it  on  the  target  for 
its  complete  destruction.  The  aiming  of  mis- 
siles Is  accomplished  by  means  of  complex 
automatic  computerized  guidance  systems. 
The  target  Is  destroyed  as  a  rule  by  the  flrst 
launched  missile.  The  modern  surface  to  air 
missile  complexes  are  capable  of  destruction 
of  all  existing  types  of  planes  and  missiles 
the  enemy  possesses  at  this  time  .  .  . 

"The  surface  to  air  missile  troops  are  con- 
stantly undergoing  developmental  improve- 
ments. New  families  and  generations  of  mis- 
siles are  created  with  improved  and  perfected 
combat  qualities  and  alert  capabilities.  The 
range  of  operations,  speed  of  launching,  and 
all  other  operational  characteristics  of  P-R-O 
missiles  are   constantly  being   Improved." 

Thus,  with  pride  and  assurance  to  the 
Russian  people  does  the  Soviet  Chief  of  Staff 
claim  ABM  progress  over  the  past  ten  years 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  may  be  discarded  by 
critics  of  ABM  as  mere  braggadocio  but  the 
fact  remains  they  have  ABM  forces  in  being 
and  we  do  not.  No  U.S.  commander  can  as- 
sure the  American  people  that  they  have  a 
defense  against  nuclear  war  because  the  U.S. 
has  not  allowed  its  military  to  provide  such 
defenses. 

The  Soviet  Union  officially  describes 
P-R-O's  mission  as  the  "Interception  and 
destruction  of  enemy  missiles  or  rockets  in 
space,  preferably  at  distant  approaches  to 
their  objectives  and  far  from  national  terri- 
tory." 

The  commander-in-chief  of  P-V-O  Is  Mar- 
shal P.  P.  Batltsky  who  took  over  In  1966. 
His  responsibility  for  P-R-O  and  the  conven- 
tional P-S-O  anti-aircraft  defenses  has  been 
expanded  to  include  the  establishment  of  an 
entirely  new  field  mentioned  earlier  by  Mar- 
shal Zakharov  as  antl-space/cosmlc  defense. 

This  subdivision  of  P-V-O  Is  labeled  P-K-O 
(protlvosmlcheskaya  oborona.  Russian  for 
defense  against  space-orbltlng  combat  mis- 
siles or  Intelligence  [spy]  satellites). 

Such  space  defense  may  have  three  objec- 
tives— flrst,  to  be  able  to  neutralize  or  de- 
stroy U.S.  reconnaissance  satellites  which 
presently  are  our  prime  source  of  informa- 
tion about  Soviet  missile  and  space  develop- 
ments and/or  second,  to  develop  a  means  of 
neutralizing  or  destroying  our  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  shortly  after  they  are 
launched.  The  third  objective  Is  one  stated 
repeatedly  by  the  Soviet  Union's  top  offi- 
cials— to  gain  control  of  Space.  Our  intelli- 
gence gathering  agencies  have  come  across 
numerous  references  in  Soviet  speeches  and 
official  documents  in  support  of  such  an 
objective. 

RECENT   SOVirr   TEST 

Evidence  of  a  Soviet  test  of  anti-space  de- 
fense was  provided  by  a  report.  Just  released, 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Defense  Command's  'Satel- 
lite Situation  Report."  That  document  dis- 
closes that  between  October  19  and  the  flrst 
of  November,  three  space  vehicles  were 
launched  by  the  Soviet  Union  from  their 
Cape  Kennedy — known  as  the  Tyuratam 
Space  Center.  Cosmos  satellite  248  was  sent 
Into  orbit  on  a  trajectory  that  would  carry 
It  to  an  angle  of  62.2  degrees  over  the  equa- 
tor. On  practically  the  same  course.  Cosmos 
249  and  252  were  sent  after  it.  About  300 
miles  above  eanh,  the  three  satellites  were 
m  close  proximity.  Suddenly,  249  and  252  ex- 
ploded Into  lots  of  U\.Ve  pieces,  according  to 
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that  the  Russians  may  be 


the  VS.  Rep>on.  (toemoa  348,  unharmed,  con- 
tinued on  its  way] 

The  explosion  |  of  the  two  satellites  was 
non-nuclear,  according  to  press  reports. 

The  educated  ^peculation  of  many  of  our 
military  and  spa^e  experts  Is  that  Cosmos 
248  may  have  be^n  a  new  military  space  ve- 
hicle designed  to  neutralize  or  destroy 
"enemy"  satellite^. 

Neutralizing  a  JsatelUte  makes  its  camera 
inoperable  so  thai  It  Is  "blinded".  It  has  long 
been  the  view  of  ipeclalists  in  space  research 
that  our  best  earljy- warning  of  a  Soviet  first- 
strike  decision  w^uld  be  our  reconnaissance 
satellites.  The  Russians  have  said  they  would 
try  to  develop  a  jmeans  of  putting  such  an 
intelligence  gathering  space  vehicle  out  of 
commission. 

It  now  appears 
doing  Just  that. 

The  full  Impacll  of  the  Soviet  Union's  em 
phasis  on  an  AB^[  system  was  demonstrated 
for  the  world  to  iee  on  April  14,  1969  when 
Warsaw    Pact    foi|ces   conducted    their    first 
Spring  maneuverai 

Marshal  Batitstty,  who  holds  the  post  of 
Air  Defense  Conin}ander  for  the  Warsaw  Pact 
as  well  as  that  of  Chief  of  P-V-O.  was  placed 
ln_ charge. of  the  inaneu vers  which  were  de- 
scdbed  qj_  an  eflprt  to  improve  "anti-air- 
craft" defenses,  |  but  reportedly  Involved 
much  more  than  ki  defense  against  conven- 
tional weapons  or  vehicles. 

It  is  clear  that!  P-V-O.  structured  to  in- 
clude P-R-O,  P-£-0  and  P-K-O,  enjoys  a 
high  priority  in  S<iviet  military  planning. 

One  may  fairly  issert,  as  some  U.S.  critics 
of  an  ABM  systeti  have,  that  Just  because 
the  Soviet  Union  has  devoted  so  much  at- 
tention to  a  Rusaiiin  ABM  there  is  no  reason 
why  America  muit  follow  suit.  But  those 
same  critics  owe  11  to  themselves  and  to  the 
American  people  x>  ask,  as  well,  why  the 
Soviet  leadership  :onsldered  it  to  be  desir- 
able or  necessary  to  develop  such  an  elab- 
orate defense.  If  the  ABM  is  so  "costly", 
"useless"  or  "meaiUngless"  as  critics  of  the 
American  plan  are  wont  to  charge,  then  why 
have  the  Russians  pushed  so  hard,  so  fast  in 
the  past  decade  to  reach  the  point  where  to- 
day they  are  rapldl  y  building  their  own'ABM 
and  more? 

Until  that  quesi  Ion  Is  answered  convinc- 
ingly, supporters  oi  the  ABM  defense  concept 
in  the  United  Sta;es  have  a  right  to  keep 
asking:  why  should  the  Russian  people  have 
a  monopoly  on  defense  against  nuclear  war? 


STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14  I  introduced  S.  1788,  the  Student 
Assistance  Act  o^  1969.  The  bill,  if  en- 
acted, would  do  n  luch  toward  expanding 
the  higher  educa  ,ion  opportunity  struc- 
ture in  this  country.  It  would  also  be  one 
of  the  most  eflScient  ways  to  help  mil- 
lions break  out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Since  the  bill  h£is  been  introduced,  a 
number  of  persons  have  asked  questions 
about  the  bill.  I  2sk  unanimous  consent 
that  a  questionni  lire  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  question- 
naire was  ordere<l  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow;  : 

Questions  and  Answers  About  the  Student 
Assistance  Act  of  1969 

1.  How  many  stu  lents  will  be  affected  by 
the  bill  when  fully  implemented? 

The  bill  provides  p-ants  to  students  under 
the  provisions  of  Stu  dent  Opportunity  Grants 
and  the  Federal  Fellowship  Program.  Loans 
wUl  be  provided  thijough  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Loan  Bank.  Three  to  four  million  stu- 
dents might  eventuilly  borrow  money  from 
the  bank  to  pay  a   ?art  of  their  college  ex- 


penses. At  least  1,500,000  students  would  re- 
ceive aid  under  the  two  grant  programs,  If 
they  were  fully  funded. 

2.  Is  the  Student  Opportunity  Grant  pro- 
gram similar  to  any  present  federally  sup- 
ported student  aid  programs? 

Yes,  it  is.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  G.I.  BUI, 
a  program  that  Is  familiar  to  many  Amer- 
icans. Both  pay  money  directly  to  the  stu- 
dent and  let  him  attend  the  educational 
institution  of  his  choice.  Both  make  this  aid 
available  to  students  attending  ftostsecond- 
ary  vocational  schools  as  well  as  colleges  and 
universities.  Both  permit  aid  to  half-time 
and  three-quarter  time  students  in  addition 
to  full-time  students. 

3.  How  do  Student  Opportunity  Grants 
differ  from  the  G.I.  Bill? 

There  are  two  primary  differences.  F^rst, 
Student  Opportunity  Grants  will  be  based  on 
need  with  the  size  of  the  grant  ranging  from 
$20O-$1500,  depending  on  the  students'  fi- 
nancial need.  The  G.I.  Bill  pays  a  flat  sum 
to  eligible  veterans  who  qualify  as  a  result 
of  service  in  the  military.  To  full-time  stu- 
dents this  G.I.  Bill  grant  amounts  to  $130 
per  month.  Second,  universities  attended  by 
students  receiving  Student  Opportunity 
Grants  will  receive  a  cost-of -education  allow- 
ance for  each  student  receiving  a  grant.  The 
G.I.  Bill  does  not  pay  a  cost-of-educatlon 
allowance  to  the  educational  Institution. 

4.  How  does  the  Student  Opportunity 
Grant  program  compare  with  the  present 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  program? 

There  are  several  differences: 

(a)  The  E.O.G.  program  requires  colleges 
to  match  funds  they  receive  through  this 
program  on  a  50-50  basis  while  the  S.O.G. 
program  requires  none. 

(b)  The  E.O.G.  assistance  goes  only  to  the 
most  needy  students,  with  some  institu- 
tions Imposing  a  very  low  family  income  re- 
striction. The  S.O.G.  program  will  aid  these 
needy  students.  But  it  will  also  reach  stu- 
dents from  middle  income  families,  particu- 
larly those  with  several  children,  more  than 
one  of  whom  is  attending  college. 

(c)  The  S.O.G.  program  will  pay  a  cost  of 
education  allowance  to  the  school  attended 
by  those  who  receive  grants;  the  E.O.G.  pro- 
gram does  not  pay  such  costs. 

(d)  The  S.O.G.  award  will  go  directly  to 
the  student  who  will  have  the  choice  of  at- 
tending the  institution  he  wants  to  attend; 
the  E  O  G.  award  is  dispensed  by  individual 
educational  institutions.  Before  the  student 
can  get  this  aid  he  has  to  find  an  institution 
which  has  it  available.  Such  an  Institution 
may  not  be  the  one  he  would  prefer  to  attend 
and  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  an  institution 
with  available  money. 

(e)  E.OXJ.  awards  can  go  only  to  full-time 
students.  S.O.G.  awards  (proportionally  re- 
duced) can  go  to  half-time  and  three-quar- 
ter-time students.  Some  students  with  heavy 
financial  responsibilities  may  not  be  able  to 
attend  school  full  time.  By  carrying  a  heavy 
work  load,  with  the  money  they  could  re- 
ceive from  a  SO  G.  they  may  be  able  to  attend 
school  part-time. 

(f )  The  S.O.G.  program  will  provide  an  ad- 
ditional allowance  for  any  dependents  a  stu- 
dent receiving  a  grant  may  have,  if  the  stu- 
dent is  determined  to  be  self  supporting.  The 
E.O.G.  program  makes  no  provision  for  de- 
pendents. 

(g)  The  maximum  amount  of  the  E.O.G. 
grant  Is  $1000.  The  maximum  S.O.G  gi-ant 
win  be  $1500. 

5.  How  does  the  Student  Opportunity 
Grant  program  improve  upon  the  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  program? 

It  does  so  In  several  ways : 

(a)  To  get  an  E.O.G.  a  given  student  must 
first  find  an  institution  with  money  to  which 
he  can  apply.  Institutions  located  near  him, 
or  ones  that  he  would  prefer  to  attend,  may 
not  have  the  money  available  for  making 
the  grant.  Finding  an  institution  which  does 
have   money   may   require   several    applica- 


tions. This  Is  a  costly  and  tlme-consuinlng 
process  which,  in  Itself,  erects  certain  ob- 
stacles to  attending  college. 

(b)  If  a  student  knows  that  he  will 
qualify  for  a  grant,  regardless  of  where  he 
Intends  to  go  to  college,  he  can  begin  plan- 
ning to  attend  college  early  in  his  high 
school  years.  Veterans  Administration  psy- 
chological consultants  and  Office  of  Educa- 
tion studies  Indicate  that  the  crucial  deci- 
sions related  to  attending  college  are  made 
then.  The  knowledge  that  this  assistance  is 
available  will  encourage  low-income  students 
to  attend  college. 

(c)  The  formula  which  allocates  E.O.O, 
money  to  institutions  sometimes  does  not 
allocate  the  money  where  the  greatest  finan- 
cial need  is. 

6.  Why  pay  a  coet-of-educatlon  allowance? 
Although  college  costs  are  very  high,  the 

charge  to  the  student  does  not  cover  the 
cost  to  the  institution  for  educating  him. 
Students  at  both  private  and  public  Institu- 
tions receive  a  subsidy.  If  this  bill  Increases 
college  attendance,  as  it  Is  designed  to  do, 
then  it  will  require  these  institutions  to 
stretch  their  subsidy  over  a  larger  number 
of  students.  This  would  Increase  the  pies- 
sures  to  Increase  charges  to  all  students.  The 
cost-of-education  allowance  will  ease  this 
pressure. 

7.  Why  is  the  bill  needed?  Aren't  present 
programs  working? 

It's  not  a  question  of  present  programs 
working.  Their  results  have  been  promising. 
It's  a  question  of  making  improvements,  and 
of  making  more  needed  aid  available.  This 
bill  is  needed  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  cost 
of  attending  college  hsis  vastly  Increased 
over  the  last  several  years.  Between  the  years 
of  1948  and  1968,  the  cost  for  attending  a 
public  college  for  one  year  increased  72.3%; 
attending  a  private  college  Increased  91.3%. 
During  the  same  period  of  time  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  increased  44.6%.  This 
means  that  the  percentage  Increase  In  cost 
of  attending  college  has  almost  doubled  that 
of  the  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Since  the  cost  is  increasing  so  fast,  there  is 
a  need  to  provide  assistance  from  needy  and 
middle  income  famil'es.  Second,  there  Is 
evidence  that  there  are  still  a  number  of 
able  but  needy  students  not  reached  by  the 
present  programs — the  size  of  this  group  Is 
at  least  650,000. 

8.  What  has  been  the  difference  In  cost  and 
tax  return  on  the  G.I.  Bill? 

The  first  two  G.I.  Bills,  which  covered  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict terminated  In  1965.  The  total  cost  of 
these  programs  was  $19  blUion.  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  Department  of  Labor 
studies  suggest  that  the  education  made 
possible  by  these  programs  generated  higher 
incomes  for  veterans  who  participated  in 
the  programs.  The  tax  return  on  the  Income 
added  was  estimated  at  $1  billion  per  year. 
This  means  that  during  the  lifetime  of  these 
men,  the  tax  revenue  on  the  added  Income 
will  more  than  double  the  cost  of  the  orig- 
inal program.  At  the  present  time  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
estimates  that  the  lifetime  differential  In 
earnings  between  a  college  graduate  and  a 
high  school  graduate  Is  $136,187.  If  this  dif- 
ferential were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  15%  the 
added  tax  revenue  would  be  $20,428. 

9.  Why  does  this  bill  emphasize  direct  aid 
to  students? 

It  is  the  most  efficient  way  to  focus  Federal 
resources  on  the  neediest  students  who  with- 
out this  aid  might  not  attend  college,  and  it 
maximizes  the  choice  of  the  student. 

10.  Why  does  the  bill  emphasize  graduate 
as  well  as  undergraduate  education? 
Shouldn't  the  government's  resources  be  con- 
centrated on  undergraduate  education  first? 

The  resources  of  this  country  are  great 
enough  to  finance  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  portions  of  this  bill.  Graduate  en- 
rollments are  growing  faster  than  undergrad- 
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uate  enrollments.  Between  1960  and  1965 
graduate  enrollments  Increased  by  70.3% 
while  undergraduate  enrollments  Increased 
54.3%.  This  is  putting  increased  strain  upon 
present  forms  of  graduate  support  which  is 
not  increasing  as  fast  as  enrollments.  In 
addition,  graduate  students  are  somewhat 
more  likely  to  attend  schools  in  states  other 
than  that  of  their  residence.  Although  no 
precise  fig^ures  are  available,  it  Is  also  plaus- 
ible that  they  are  more  likely  than  under- 
graduates to  move  to  other  states  upon  re- 
ceipt of  their  degree.  For  these  reasons,  many 
state  legislators  are  becoming  Increasingly 
reluctant  to  support  graduate  education, 
which  is  the  most  expensive  of  all  education. 

11.  How  does  this  fellowship  program  differ 
from  present  graduate  fellowship  programs? 

It  differs  in  several  ways: 

(a)  Awards  are  based  on  both  ability  and 
need  while  present  fellowships  are  based  only 
on  ability. 

(b)  As  long  as  the  student  is  in  his  last 
two  years  of  working  toward  the  Ph.D.  or 
equivalent  degree,  he  is  eligible  for  the  award 
regardless  of  his  field  of  study.  Present  pro- 
grams require  the  student  to  study  in  fed- 
erally approved  fields  of  study. 

(c)  The  new  program  will  be  awarded  di- 
rectly to  the  student  for  study  in  the  insti- 
tution of  his  choice.  Presently,  only  National 
Science  Foundation  Fellowships  are  awarded 
on  this  basis. 

(d)  The  cost-of -education  allowance  paid 
the  institution  under  this  program  will  be 
greater  (and  more  realistic)  than  that  of 
most   present   fellowship   programs. 

12.  Why  should  the  awards  be  given  to  a 
student,  regardless  of  his  field  of  study? 
Shouldn't  Federally  supported  fellowships  en- 
courage graduate  students  to  study  in  fields 
where  there  are  pressing  national  needs? 

There  may  be  a  need  for  special  federal 
fellowships  designed  to  provide  special  as- 
sistance in  areas  where  there  is  a  national 
shortage.  The  Federal  Fellowship  Program 
will  not  replace  present  graduate  support 
programs,  many  of  which  are  designed  to  en- 
courage students  to  enter  fields  of  study  in 
which  there  is  a  national  need.  At  the  same 
time,  present  programs  provide  dispropor- 
tionately small  support  to  training  In  educa- 
tion, social  sciences,  humanities,  and  btisi- 
ness. 

13.  Who  will  make  the  determination  of 
awards  of  money  for  students  receiving  Stu- 
dent Opportunity  Grants  and  Federal  Fel- 
lowships? 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  will  con- 
tract with  private  non-profit  corporations  to 
make  this  determination.  All  rules  and  regu- 
lations used  to  make  determinations  will  be 
approved  by  the  Commission  of  Education. 
These  regulations  will  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  so  that  all  can  see  them. 
When  the  student  decides  what  school  he 
will  attend,  he  will  inform  this  agency  and 
his  award  will  be  dispensed  through  the  In- 
stitution he  attends.  His  educational  Institu- 
tion will  also  certify  his  course  load,  his  prog- 
ress toward  the  degree,  and  any  change  which 
might  affect  the  amount  of  the  student's 
award.  Educational  Institutions  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  their  administrative  expenses. 

14.  How  does  the  Higher  Education  Loan 
Bank  differ  from  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Pro- 
gram and  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
Program? 

The  bank  will  be  a  private  non-profit 
corporation  chartered  by  the  government.  It 
win  make  loans  directly  to  students.  These 
loans,  like  those  In  the  Guaranteed  Loan 
Program  and  the  N.D.S.L.  program,  will  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
Interest  and  repayment  will  be  deferred  un- 
til after  the  student  completes  his  education. 
The  chief  difference  is  that  the  Bank  will 
make  loans  directly  to  students.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Guaranteed  Loans  are  dispensed 
through  local  banks  and  National  Defense 
loans  through  educational  Institutions. 


15.  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  Bank 
over  the  N.D.S.L.  program? 

There  is  no  intention  of  replacing  the 
N.D.S.L.  program.  But  It  has  two  disadvan- 
tages. It  requires  appropriations  for  much  of 
the  capital.  The  Bank  will  make  It  possible  to 
tap  the  private  sector  for  this.  Also,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  student  to  get  the  money  hinges 
on  whether  It  is  available  at  the  Institution 
he  attends.  It  may  not  be.  The  ability  of  a 
student  to  obtain  a  loan  from  the  Bank 
would  not  hinge  on  the  institution  he  hap- 
pened to  attend. 

16.  Why  does  the  bill  permit  students  to 
take  30  years  to  repay  their  loans?  Isn't  that 
a  long  time? 

It  is  true  that  NJJS.L.  program  permits 
only  10  years  for  repayment  and  the  Guar- 
anteed Loan  program  permits  15  years.  How- 
ever, this  Is  a  burden  to  many  people,  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  have  to  borrow  large 
amounts.  The  thirty-year  limitation  spreads 
this  burden  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  It 
will  make  It  easier  for  those  who  have  to 
borrow  large  amounts  to  repay  their  loans. 
Earlier  repayment  will  also  be  permitted. 

17.  Will  the  student  be  obligated  to  assign 
a  certain  percentage  of  his  income  to  repay 
the  loan? 

No,  the  student  will  be  obligated  to  repay 
only  the  principal  and  interest  of  his  loan. 
Interest  will  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  long  as  the  student  Is  still  In  college. 
The  charter  of  the  bank  is  sufficiently  flexible 
so  that  the  repayment  could  be  a  flxed 
amount  each  year  or  could  start  with  lower 
amounts  during  the  first  few  years  and  rise 
over  the  years  as  income  increased.  The  only 
requirement  is  that  the  student  pay  all  the 
interest  after  he  has  finished  his  education 
(except  for  up  to  three  years  for  such  serv- 
ice as  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  or  the  mili- 
tary), and  that  repayment  be  made  within 
thirty  years. 

18.  Where  will  the  Bank  get  the  money  it 
lends? 

The  bank  will  get  Its  loan  funds  from 
securities  (or  bonds)  which  it  sells.  In  this 
way  it  will  be  able  to  tap  private  capital.  At 
the  present  time,  capital  for  the  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  program  must  be  ap- 
propriated from  public  funds — although  as 
loans  are  repaid  these  funds  also  become 
available  for  loans. 

19.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  Bank 
over  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program? 

To  get  a  guaranteed  loan  a  student  must 
apply  to  a  local  bank.  The  decision  to  grant 
the  loan  is  made  in  the  context  of  the  credit 
rating  of  the  student's  family.  Sometimes, 
students  with  academic  promise  fall  to 
qualify  for  these  loans  on  this  siccount.  In 
addition,  money  may  not  be  available  at 
the  local  bank,  where  the  student  would 
ordinarily  apply,  for  educational  loans.  The 
law  limits  the  amount  of  Interest  which  the 
bank  can  charge  for  loans  insured  by  the 
Guarnateed  Loan  Program.  As  a  result,  banks 
are  becoming  increasingly  reluctant  to  make 
these  loans.  Many  of  these  sources  may  be 
willing  to  make  large  amounts  of  money 
available  for  this  purpose.  But  they  are  not 
willing  to  make  it  available  for  a  loan-by- 
loan  basis.  Finally,  the  Bank  will  Isolate  these 
loans  somewhat  from  the  private  capital 
market.  The  federal  guarantee  of  the  security 
coupled  with  the  gxiarantee  of  the  loan  it- 
self should  reduce  the  interest  rates.  More- 
over, the  use  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  collect  the  loan  should  reduce  collection 
costs  which  could  also  be  passed  on  to  the 
student.  It  should  make  a  large  pool  of 
money  available  on  a  national  basis  to  which 
a  student  could  apply  for  a  loan.  The  great- 
est advantage  of  the  Bank  is  that  it  would 
make  a  maximum  amount  of  capital  avail- 
able for  education  loans  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  Federal  funds  required.  It  should 
also  facilitate  the  availability  of  loans  for 
educational  purposes. 

20.  Why  is  a  cancellation  provided  when  a 


borrower's  Income  does  not  attain  a  certain 
level? 

This  win  keep  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
from  becoming  an  unnecessary  burden  on 
low  income  persons  who  find  that  their  in- 
come is  not  as  high  as  they  expected  It  will 
also  encourage  certain  Individuals  with  a  high 
risk  of  not  completing  their  education  by 
giving  some  Incentive  for  trying,  or  at  least 
stEu-ting  their  education. 

21.  How  do  the  provisions  concerning 
student  outreach  differ  from  outreach  pro- 
visions? 

The  main  differences  are : 

(a)  The  bill  provides  training  grants  to 
high  school  teachers  and  student  leaders  to 
equip  them  to  counsel  high  school  students 
about  college,  finance,  and  career  possibilities. 

(b)  The  bill  sets  up  500  Higher  Education 
Opportunity  Centers  across  the  country  to 
provide  accessible  places  where  students  and 
parents  can  obtain  information,  application 
blanks,  and  other  items  concerning  financial 
aids  and  college  possibilities. 

(c)  The  bin  funds  new  projects  designed 
to  identify  students  potentially  able  to  bene- 
fit from  college  work  and  encourage  them  to 
attend  college.  It  also  funds  new  research 
efforts  which  will  throw  light  on  the  blended 
motivational  and  financial  difficulties  asso- 
ciated with  low  college  attendance  rates. 


BALTIMORE'S  JOB  BANK  PROVES 
VALUABLE  IN  HELPING  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  frustrating  aspects  of  the  un- 
employment problems  of  our  cities  has 
been  the  difficulty  of  bringing  together 
the  people  who  are  seeking  work  and  the 
jobs  which  need  to  be  filled.  In  many 
cases,  gaps  in  education  or  training  may 
separate  men  from  jobs.  But  in  all  too 
many  instances,  the  failure  is  one  of 
information  and  counseling. 

For  several  years,  many  of  us  have 
discussed  the  possibility  of  creating  com- 
puterized job  banks  to  match  people  with 
available  positions.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  this  concept  has  now  been 
put  into  operation  in  Baltimore,  where 
a  very  exciting  and  promising  program 
is  being  run  by  the  Maryland  State  Em- 
ployment Service  and  local  antipoverty 
agencies. 

Under  the  Baltimore  system,  an  up-to- 
date  list  of  several  thousand  job  open- 
ings in  the  metropolitan  area  is  prepared 
by  computer  every  evening,  and  print- 
outs are  delivered  each  morning  to 
neighborhood  employment  and  coun- 
seling offices.  Armed  with  this  compre- 
hensive, current  list,  counselors  can  di- 
rect men  and  women  to  appropriate  jobs 
without  delay  or  confusion. 

This  new  eflQciency  and  broader  serv- 
ice has  enabled  the  job  bank  to  find  em- 
ployment for  thousands  of  Baltimoreans 
who  had  formerly  been  numbered  among 
the  hard-core  unemployed.  During  the 
last  3  months  of  1968,  for  example,  the 
job  bank  helped  2,184  poor  persons  to  find 
work,  more  than  triple  the  placements 
made  in  the  same  period  in  1967. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  aspects  of 
the  Baltimore  job  bank  is  the  high  de- 
gree of  cooperative  and  teamwork  which 
has  been  sustained  by  State  and  local 
agencies.  Some  18  antipoverty  and  social 
service  agencies  now  participate  day  to 
day  in  the  job  bank  program,  which  thus 
provides  a  coordinated  citywide  service 
for  both  employers  and  jobseekers. 
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The  Baltinu^  job  bank  is  already 
serving  as  a  m^el  for  similar  efforts  in 
other  cities,  and  is  being  studied  closely 
by  Federal  ofDcials  interested  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  expanding  such  services  to  en- 
tire urban  States  or.  ultimately,  nation- 
wide. 

In  an  excellent  article  published  in 
the  Wall  Street:  Journal  of  April  9.  Rich- 
ard J.  Levine  summarized  the  Baltimore 
experience  and  the  promise  it  offers  for 
finally  bridging  the  gap  between  men 
and  jobs.  Because  I  feel  that  this  im- 
portant project  deserves  wide  attention, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Levlne's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
There  being  po  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  ^  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

Hku>  roR  TRC  Jobless:  Computerizeo  Job 
Bai^k  Proves  ^  Valuable  Tool  in  a  Test 
IN  Baltimors-|-It  Lists  Openings  EIach 
Dat,  Speeds  P|,acsment  or  Poor — Neigh- 
borhood Omcis  Help — Qetttno  to  Work 
Is  A  Problem    i 

(By  idchard  J.  Levine) 
_BALTiMORE. — Uaemployed        slum-dwellere 
seeking  work  In  this  city  have  a  new  ally— 
the  computer.      j 

The  Maryland  State  Employment  Service  Is 
testing  a  computerized  Job  bank  that  Federal 
officials  believe  mky  prove  a  potent  weapon  in 
the  nationwide  war  against  poverty.  In  10 
months  of  operttlon,  the  experiment  has 
shown  high  proiqise. 

Developed  locally,  the  Baltimore  Job  bank 
Is  a  simple  computer  system  that  prints  an 
up-to-the-minute  list  of  some  9.000  Job  open- 
ings in  the  metropolitan  area  each  weekday 
evening.  The  foljowlng  morning  copies  are 
distributed  to  placement  counselors  with  the 
employment  service  and  Baltimore  antlpov- 
erty  agencies — gljvlng  them  a  current  and 
complete  list  of  obenlngs  for  the  first  time. 

On  a  typical  day.  the  bank  offers  a  broad 
array  of  openlngi  It  lists  Jobs  for  teachers, 
mechanical  engineers,  maids,  clerk-typists, 
secretaries,  steelimlll  laborers,  auto  me- 
chanics, porters,  cooks  and  lathe  operators. 
Baltimore  officials  say  the  Job  bank  has 
been  crucial  In  hilplng  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed, particularly  In  Negro  areas.  The  bank 
has  enabled  the  employment  service  to  de- 
centralize by  Incrtasing  the  number,  size  and 
efficiency  of  its  I  neighborhood  "Outreach" 
offices.  ' 

A    fACTORT    JOB 

Among  the  bebeflciarles  Is  Mrs.  Nannie 
Gregory,  who  now  packs  bottles  of  bleach  In 
boxes  for  $2  an  nour  at  Owens-IlUnols  Inc. 
Mrs.  Gregory,  who  previously  scrubbed  floors 
at  a  hospital,  wei|t  to  an  Outreach  office  and 
told  the  interviewer,  "I  want  factory  work." 
Next  day  the  employment  service  called  to 
Inform  her  abouti  the  Owens-Illlnols  Job. 

Howard  MltcheD,  a  23 -year-old  laborer  at 
Allied  Chemical  porp.,  also  got  quick  help 
from  an  Outreadh  office  located  Just  two 
blocks  from  his  hjome  after  he  lost  his  con- 
struction Job.  THe  Job  bank  produced  the 
•2.56-an-hour  Allied  Chemical  opening  a  day 
and  a  half  after  \lr.  Mitchell  visited  the  Out- 
reach office.  j 

Some  needy  people  are  being  reached  for 
the  first  time.  "V^le  knew  there  were  poten- 
tial Job  applicant*  In  the  ghetto  we  weren't 
serving,"  says  J.  Oonn  Aiken,  director  of  the 
Maryland  Employiient  Service.  "Many  slum- 
dwellers  who  nevpr  visited  our  main  office 
have  been  willing  to  walk  up  four  flights  to  a 
neghborhood  officd  located  six  or  eight  blocks 
from  their  home.'] 

Mainly  as  a  result  of  the  job  bank,  Mr. 
Aiken  says,  the  employment  service  was  able 
to  place  2,184  poor  persons  In  Jobs  In  the 
Baltimore  area  di|rlng  September,  November 
and  December   1^,  more  than  triple  the 


placements  a  year  earlier.  (October  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  comparison  the  latest  avail- 
able, because  of  a  bus  strike  then.) 

MORE   job  BANKS  PLANNED 

Labor  Department  officials  In  Washington 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  Baltimore  experi- 
ment. They  are  moving  to  establish  Job  banks 
In  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Atlanta.  Hartford  and 
Portland,  Ore.,  by  mid-year.  By  July  1970, 
they  hope  to  have  banks  operating  In  30 
more  cities. 

Spurring  this  effort  te  the  knowledge  that 
President  Nixon  Is  a  strong  proponent  of 
automating  the  U.S.  Training  and  Employ- 
ment Service  so  It  can  better  serve  the  poor. 
He  favors  a  national  computer  Job  bank 
capable  of  automatically  matching  men  and 
Jobs  located  anywhere  In  the  country.  Such 
a  system  Is  viewed  as  a  logical  outgrowth  of 
the  Baltimore-type  bank,  in  which  the 
matching  is  still  done  by  skilled  Interviewers. 

"This  Is  an  area  In  which  modem  tech- 
nology can  serve  human  needs,"  Mr.  Nixon 
has  said.  "If  computers  can  match  boys  and 
girls  for  college  dates,  they  can  match  Job- 
seeking  men   with  man-seeking  Jobs." 

Experiments  In  computerized  job  match- 
ing are  already  In  progress. 

The  most  advanced  test  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Utah  Employment  Service,  which 
since  January  bas  operated  the  first  com- 
puterized statewide  matching  system  cover- 
ing the  full  range  of  Jobs.  Labor  Secretary 
George  Shultz  says  the  project  "has  broad 
implications  beyond  the  state  of  Utah."  It 
Is  still  too  early  to  evaluate  Its  performance, 
however.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  experi- 
mental matching  systems  are  scheduled  to 
be  working  in  Florida,  Michigan  and  the  New 
York  City  area. 

A  T&ICKT  TASK 

However,  Federal  officials  caution  that 
major  problems  remain. 

First,  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  design  an 
effective  matching  system.  A  computer,  man- 
power experts  stress,  can't  duplicate  the 
subtle  Judgments  a  skilled  interviewer  often 
must  make  about  an  applicant's  abilities  and 
Interests  to  place  him  In  a  Job.  "We  are  years 
away  from  a  sophisticated  search  strategy 
that  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  hard- 
core imemployed,"  declares  Charles  Odell,  a 
high-ranking  Labor  Department  official. 

Moreover,  a  national  matching  system 
would  require  sophisticated,  expensive  com- 
puter equipment.  The  Federal  Government 
spent  about  tfiOO.OOO  to  set  up  the  Utah 
experiment,  and  officials  estimate  a  nation- 
wide matching  system  would  cost  from  $60 
to  $180  million. 

Finally,  It's  not  at  all  certain  there  is  an 
urgent  requirement  for  a  national  matching 
operation.  Even  with  substantial  Government 
assistance,  the  poor  may  be  loath  to  move 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  for  a  Job. 
"The  major  need,"  Mr.  Odell  says.  Is  for  a 
matching  system  covering  each  metropolitan 
area. 

At  the  moment,  the  Federal  Government  la 
working  hardest  on  duplicating  the  BalU- 
more  Job  bank— because  it  Is  relatively  free 
of  hitches  and  has  proved  its  usefulness. 

"Some  computer  experts  sneer  at  the  Balti- 
more project"  because  they  feel  the  com- 
puter is  being  used  simply  as  a  printing  de- 
vice, observes  Joshua  Levine,  a  Federal  aide 
who  oversees  employment  automation  efforts. 

He  stresses,  the  Job  bank  "licks  the  over- 
riding problem"  today  In  many  blg-clty  em- 
ployment service  offices:  How  to  provide  Job 
interviewers  with  up-to-date  listings  of  Job 
openings  for  the  entire  metropolitan  area.  A 
growing  flood  of  paperwork  frequently  makes 
this  Impossible  where  lists  are  kept  manu- 
ally. 

Actually,  the  Baltimore  job  bank  was  de- 
signed to  meet  a  particular  local  need  rather 
than  to  solve  a  national  problem. 

In  late  1967,  many  large  employers  In  the 
Baltimore    area    were    complaining    to    Mr. 


Aiken  of  the  Maryland  Employment  Service 
and  to  city  officials  that  they  were  being 
harassed  by  a  multitude  of  agencies  seeking 
Jobs  for  the  poor.  Mr.  Aiken  turned  for  help 
to  John  Allen,  a  computer  expert  with  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity, which  Is  housed  in  the  same  building  aa 
the  employment  service  and  uses  computers 
to  run  the  state's  unemployment  insurance 
program. 

In  six  weeks,  Mr.  Allen  and  three  other 
computer  specialists  came  up  with  the  design 
for  the  Job  bank.  It  works  this  way: 

Information  on  job  openings,  placements, 
referrals  of  applicants  for  interviews  and  em- 
ployer cancellations  of  orders  Is  punched  on 
computer  cards.  Each  night  the  cards  are  fed 
through  an  IBM  computer,  which  prints  out 
a  revised  list  of  job  openings.  Copies  are 
made,  bound  into  big  books  and  distributed 
by  messenger. 

To  establish  the  bank,  the  Maryland  Em- 
ployment Service  has  received  $160,000  from 
the  Federal  Government,  mainly  for  rental 
of  a  copying  machine  and  the  salaries  of  10 
additional  employes.  No  computer  equipment 
beyond  that  used  for  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system  was  needed. 

Because  the  most  Isolated  Outrettch  office 
now  can  have  the  same  information  on  job 
openings  as  the  main  downtown  office,  the 
employment  service  has  increased  its  neigh- 
borhood offices  from  three  to  15 — five  of 
whllch  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Negro 
ghetto — and  is  planning  to  add  10  others. 

While  many  Job-seekers  who  have  benefited 
from  the  bank  remain  unaware  of  its  exist- 
ence, they  are  pleased  with  the  help  they 
have  received. 

Harold  Adams,  a  19-year-old  Negro,  was 
drawing  unemployment  Insurance  after  be- 
ing laid  off  by  a  local  department  store.  With 
the  aid  of  an  Outreach  office  aimed  at  needy 
young  people,  Mr.  Adams  was  able  to  land  a 
Job  as  a  stock  man  at  Londontown  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  a  rainwear  nmker.  Mr.  Adams 
pronounces  himself  "satisfied"  with  the  em- 
ployment service's  help.  "They  got  me  a  job," 
he  says. 

The  disadvantaged  arent  the  only  ones 
benefitting  from  the  bank.  Twenty-four-year- 
old  Mrs.  Marcla  RltmlUer,  who  is  attending 
college  at  night,  got  her  Job  as  a  technician  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University's  medical  school 
after  visiting  the  main  employment  service 
office.  To  find  the  opening,  she  relates,  the 
placement  counselor  "simply  went  through 
the  Job  bank  book." 

Eighteen  antlpoverty  or  welfare  agencies, 
ranging  from  the  Federally  financed  Job 
Corps  to  the  Maryland  Department  of  Parole 
and  Probation,  have  been  assigned  desks  In 
the  employment  service's  main  office.  Repre- 
sentatives of  these  agencies  diligently  search 
the  latest  copy  of  the  job  bank  book.  Access 
to  it  has  significantly  lessened  the  need  for 
the  agencies  to  solicit  Job  openings  from  em- 
ployers on  their  own. 

But  antlpoverty  officials  warn  that  the 
bank  isn't  a  panacea  for  hard-core  unem- 
ployment. Many  of  the  listings  aren't  suit- 
able for  the  people  the  agencies  serve. 

"I'd  bet  80%  of  the  Jobs  In  the  bank 
aren't  available  to  the  hard-core"  because 
they  can't  be  reached  by  public  transporta- 
tion, says  Mrs.  Irene  Little,  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  worker.  Still,  she  adds,  the  bank 
has  made  It  easier  to  place  trainees,  and  the 
listings  often  provide  leads  to  other  Jobs. 

Employers  seem  especially  pleased  with  the 
bank's  central  control  unit,  which  helps  keep 
them  from  being  flooded  with  more  appli- 
cants than  they  want.  By  checking  a  master 
copy  of  the  job  bank  book,  a  clerk  can  deter- 
mine If  the  number  of  applicants  referred 
equals  an  employer's  request,  or  If  the  job 
has  been  filled  or  the  order  canceled. 

"Our  experience  with  the  bank  has  been 
good,"  says  C.  A.  Kozelskl,  personnel  vice 
president  of  Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing 
Co.  The  power  tool  maker  used  to  receive 
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eight  to  10  Inquiries  a  day  about  jobs  for  the 
hardcore,  says  Mr.  Kozelskl,  but  now  the 
problem  has  been  ellmlnatea. 

llie  oank  Is  also  bringing  more  positive 
benefits  for  employers.  "When  we  need  peo- 
ple," says  a  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  spokes- 
man, "we  just  go  to  the  Job  bank." 


PRINCE    SIHANOUK   OF   CAMBODIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Prince 
Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  is  a  leader  who 
has  led  his  country  on  a  tightrope  policy 
of  neutrality,  more  or  less,  shifting  posi- 
tions to  accommodate  the  realities  of 
power  in  Southesist  Asia.  He  has  been 
deft  and  sometimes  exasperating,  as 
Hedrick  Smith  observed  Sunday  In  a 
column  published  in  the  New  York  Times. 
But  he  has  been,  through  it  all,  a  fairly 
good  bellwether  of  the  prevailing  political 
winds  in  Asia.  Thus,  his  move  toward 
resumed  relations  with  the  United  States 
last  week  is  an  encouraging  sign  that 
Sihanouk's  opinion  of  the  ultimate  out- 
come In  Southeast  Asia  has  shifted  con- 
siderably since  he  broke  off  relations 
with  the  United  States  in  1965. 

Smith's  column,  which  analyzes  well 
the  Sihanouk  shift,  deserves  attention  by 
Congress.  I  ask  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

United  States  and  Cambodia  ;  The  Sihanouk 

Weathervane  Turns  West 

(By  Hedrick  Smith) 

Washington. — To  veteran  diplomats,  Cam- 
bodia's Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  reliable  bellwethers  of 
prevailing  political  winds  In  Southeast  Asia. 
With  a  skill  that  has  often  exasperated,  oc- 
casionally entertained,  and  always  Impressed 
much  larger  powers,  the  mercurial  Prince 
has  pursued  a  zig-zag  course,  deftly  playing 
off  Peking,  Washington,  Hanoi  and  Saigon  to 
suit  his  own  needs. 

His  constant  objective  has  been  Cam- 
bodia's— and  his  own — survival.  For  Prince 
Sihanouk  is  haunted  by  the  fear  that  his 
small  kingdom  will  be  engulfed  by  its  more 
warlike  neighbors  in  Vietnam  or  Thailand,  or 
sacrinced  In  the  Ideological  clash  between 
Peking  and  Washington. 

AN  INDICATOR 

Cambodia's  survival  has  rested,  In  large 
measure,  on  Prince  Sihanouk's  ability  to  pick 
the  likely  winner  In  the  mortal  combat  swirl- 
ing around  him.  The  twists  and  turns  In  his 
foreign  policy  thus  reflect  his  appraisal  ot 
the  fortunes  of  the  region — and  are  hence 
taken  as  an  indicator  of  what  shrewd  Asian 
neutrals  think  about  the  outcome  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  some  American 
officials  last  week  took  comfort  that  Prince 
Sihanouk  wanted  to  resume  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  and  had  sharp 
words  of  criticism  for  Hanoi  and  the  Vlet- 
cong.  Although  the  Prince  stuck  to  his  basic 
neutralist  posture,  his  latest  moves  were 
taken  as  a  sign  that  he  evidently  thought 
allied  prospects  were  Improving. 

Back  In  196S,  the  Sihanouk  weathervane 
was  pointing  the  other  way.  With  the  Vlet- 
cong  then  seemingly  on  the  verge  of  victory 
over  a  faltering  Saigon,  the  Prince  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  proclaimed  Communist  China  as  Cam- 
bodia's "No.  1  friend." 

He  accused  American  forces  In  Vietnam  of 
arrogantly  violating  Otmabodla's  frontiers  and 
he  disingenuously  denied  that  the  Vletcong 
were  hiding  troops  on  Cambodian  soli. 


By  1967  Prince  Sihanouk  was  hedging  his 
bets.  Evidently  it  looked  like  a  long  war  to 
him.  The  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong 
were  no  longer  as  discreet  and  Inconspicuous 
about  using  Cambodian  territory.  But  his 
own  armed  forces  were  too  weak  to  do  any- 
thing about  it;  they  had  problems  enough 
trying  to  cope  with  Cambodian  Communist 
rebels  stirring  In  the  countryside. 

In  recent  weeks,  his  tune  has  really 
changed.  He  has  taken  to  warning  that  Com- 
munist "provocations  will  only  push  us  Into 
the  other  camp  "  Apparently  very  worried  at 
the  security  threat  posed  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong 
troops  In  Cambodia,  Prince  Sihanouk  has  told 
his  people  that  these  Communist  forces  have 
set  up  "staffs,  bases,  hospitals,  depots  and 
rest  centers"  In  Cambodia. 

PASSED    the    WORD 

Privately  he  passed  the  word  to  Washing- 
ton through  the  Philippines  Embassy  that 
he  understood  that  In  wartime  some  allied 
Incursions  from  Vietnam  were  inevitable. 
And  he  acknowledged  that  Cambodia's  dis- 
puted border  with  Saigon  was  poorly  marked 
in  spots. 

With  Prince  Sihanouk  in  such  a  mood, 
Washington  saw  advantages  In  Improving  re- 
lations: encouraging  his  new  line  would  in- 
crease International  pressures  on  Hanoi  to 
pull  Its  troops  back  home.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration decided  to  recognize  publicly 
Cambodla'8  territorial  Integrity  "within  Its 
present  frontiers" — something  the  Prince 
had  always  wanted  to  bolster  his  territorial 
claims  against  Vietnam  and  Thailand. 

These  soothing  words  moved  Prince  Siha- 
nouk to  action.  On  Wednesday,  he  aimounced 
he  would  soon  reopen  relations  with  Wash- 
ington and  said  this  would  let  him  "play  a 
new  card  since  Asian  Communists  are  already 
attacking  us  before  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war." 

The  Prince,  however,  still  supports  the 
Vletoong  politically  and  has  snubbed  an 
effort  from  Saigon  to  discuss  their  long- 
standing border  dispute.  But  his  position 
Is  more  genuinely  neutral  than  previously. 

The  reasons  are  not  hard  to  find.  The  out- 
come of  the  WBT  evidently  looks  more  un- 
certain than  ever  before,  and  in  a  real  com- 
promise settlement.  Prince  Sihanouk  calcu- 
lates that  It  would  pay  to  have  some  credit 
In  Washington. 

SUPPORT   raOM    WEST 

In  the  long  run,  if  the  Paris  negotiations 
succeed.  Prince  Sihanouk  will  want  diplo- 
matic support  from  the  West  for  getting 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  troops  to  quit 
his  territory. 


NA'nONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  For  the  18th  consecu- 
tive year,  the  last  full  week  in  April  has 
been  designated  as  Secretaries  Week, 
with  business,  industry,  education,  gov- 
ernment, and  the  professions  joining  In 
its  observance.  In  1969,  Secretaries  Week 
is  April  20-26,  with  Wednesday,  April  23. 
set  aside  as  Secretaries  Day.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Secretaries 
Association,  International,  the  world's 
leading  secretarial  organization,  the 
theme  will  again  be  "Better  Secretaries 
Mean  Better  Business." 

The  week  is  acknowledged  by  Federal, 
State,  and  munlclpsd  governments  and  Is 
observed  with  special  NSA-sponsored 
activities.  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Mayor  Washington  will  sign  a  proclama- 
tion on  April  21,  urging  recognition  for 
all  secretaries  for  the  vital  role  they  play. 
Deputy  Mayor  Fletcher  will  malce  the 
presentation    for    Mayor    Washington. 


Present  at  the  ceremony  will  be  Mrs. 
Sally  Dankmyer  and  Miss  Alice  Tilson, 
chairman  and  cochairman,  respectively, 
Secretaries  Week  Committee. 

Washington's  Capital  chapter  and 
District  of  Columbia  chapter  will  join 
together  in  the  activities  of  the  week, 
beginning  with  a  church  service  on  Sun- 
day, April  20,  at  the  (3eorgetown  EX'an- 
gelical  Lutheran  Church.  Other  activities 
for  the  week  will  include  a  tour  of  the 
McCall  Printing  Co.  in  Glenn  Dale,  Md., 
and  a  tour  of  WRC-TV  studios  including 
watching  of  a  taping  of  the  program  "Its 
Academic." 

The  highlight  of  the  week  will  be  Sec- 
retaries Day,  April  23,  with  a  reception 
and  banquet  being  held  in  the  evening  at 
the  Shoreham  Hotel.  The  speaker  will  be 
Kurt  Henschen,  news  commentator, 
WWDC  radio,  and  entertainment  will 
be  provided  by  the  Riverside  Four,  a 
barbershop  quartet,  members  of  the 
Fairfax  Jubil-Aires. 


THE  HEALTH  AND  NUTRITION 
NEEDS  OF  MIGRATORY  FARM- 
WORKERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  9,  1969,  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  of 
California,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Labor  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  delivered  the  keynote 
address  at  the  Mid-Continent  Migrant 
Health  Conference  in  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex. 

I  would  like  to  share  his  speech  with 
my  colleagues,  for  it  is  significant  in 
several  respects. 

First,  Senator  Cranston  correctly 
points  out  that  t>oth  the  immediate  and 
long-range  health  care  and  nutrition 
needs  of  our  Nation's  1  million  migra- 
tory workers  and  their  families  are  over- 
whelming, and  must  be  given  Immediate 
attention.  Yet,  health  services  under  the 
Migrant  Health  Act  are  available  to  only 
one  of  three  migrants.  And,  how  ironic 
it  Is  that  many  farmworkers  who  pick 
our  Nation's  abundance  of  food  are  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition. 

Second,  I  fully  agree  with  Senator 
Cranston  that  the  Migrant  Health  Act 
should  immediately  be  extended  for  5 
years  with  substantially  increased  ap- 
propriations. Furthermore,  I  share  his 
conviction  that  health  care,  like  educa- 
tion, must  be  made  available  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  every  American  citizen. 

And,  finally,  the  theme  repeated 
throughout  my  colleagues'  eloquent 
speech  was  that  our  Nation's  priorities 
must  be  reevaluated  and  reassessed.  As 
he  notes: 

We  casually  expend  billions  on  sophisti- 
cated programs  for  military  defense  and 
then  nlt-plck  at  the  few  dollars  needed 
merely  to  Investigate  hunger  and  human 
need  In  our  land. 

The  migrant  health  program  is  cur- 
rently funded  for  $9,000,000  a  year.  By 
doubling  the  appropriation  we  could  at 
least  reach  300,000  more  human  beings 
with  minimum  health  care.  Yet  we  spent 
$560  billion  for  defense  in  the  past  10 
years,  and  expect  to  spend  $100  billion 
to  $  1 1 5  billion  in  the  year  1970. 

I  am  not  a  romantic — I  think  this  Na- 
tion needs  a  defense.  But  one  of  the  key 
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Issues  facing  tftls  country  Is  the  neces- 
sity to  realize  that  Just  because  an  idea 
Is  proposed  by  someone  with  stars  on  his 
shoulders,  that  does  not  put  it  above 
criticism.  We  have  other  problems  too 
and  meeting:  tUe  health  and  nutrition 
needs  of  our  mlfratory  farmworkers  and 
niral  Impoverished  is  just  one. 

Mr.  President  i  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Cranston's  address 
entitled  "Better  Health  Services  for  All 
Rural    Pamllleaf'    be    printed    in    the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  np  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  tie  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Bcrm  Health  Bekvices  for  Aix  Rural 

FAMILns 

(Speech  by  Senatir  Alan  Cranston  Before 
the  Mld-Contln4nt  Migrant  Health  Con- 
ference In  Albuqberque,  N.  Mex.,  on  April  9 
1969) 

Iln  sure  that  ydu  Itnow  the  health  prob- 
lem* of  migrant  afcd  seasonal  farm  workers 
better  than  anyonf  else— better,  really,  than 
those  who  suffer  t^e  Ills  and  pains  and  loss 
of  energy  that  afflicts  so  many  poor  Ameri- 
cans. 

Many  'of  you  haVe  stood  before  other  au- 
diences and  spokeb  with  the  eloquence  of 
compassion  about  the  disease,  the  hunger 
the  poverty  which  lap  the  strength  and  stifle 
the  aspirations  of  the  forgotten  men  of  our 
countryside:  the  rriral  poor. 

Many  of  you  he*  are  giving  your  careers 
your  very  lives,  to  Ithat  forlorn  cry  for  help 
that  touches  your  hearts  when  you  tend  the 
babies  and  treat  the  mothers  of  the  families 
who  pick  our  cropa. 

It  Is  because  of  rour  dedication  that  you 
have  come  to  thl^  Mld-contlnent  Migrant 
Health  Conferencej-looldng  for  new  ideas, 
better  cooperation,  and  Improved  programs.' 
But  most  of  all  you  come  seeking  hope — 
hope  to  surmount  the  anger  and  discourage- 
ment which  come  with  knowledge  of  rural 
poverty— anger  wlt|»  a  society  that  has  the 
blind  temerity  to  sjuggest  to  the  rural  poor 
that  poverty  can  b^  overcome  by  hard  work 
and  Initiative,  wheA  farm  workers  probably 
work  harder  for  I(ss  money  than  anyone 
else  In  our  society. 

And  dlscouragem  ;nt  with  a  nation  that 
can  casually  expend  bllUons  on  sophisticated 
programs  for  mllltaiy  defense  and  then  nlt- 
pick  at  the  few  ddllars  needed  merely  to 
Investigate  hunger  iind  human  need  In  our 
land. 

I  wish  that  I  couU  tell  you  that  Congress 
and  the  naUon  are  linallv  awakening  to  the 
desperate  needs  of  the  poor.  In  our  cities 
and  on  our  farms. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  I  cannot. 

The  Indifference  itnd  apathy  of  our  na- 
tional attitude  towaid  poverty  are  now  being 
supplemented  by  our  economic  problems. 

The  dark  clouds  of  an  antl-lnflatlonary 
economic  policy  threi  ,ten  to  blot  out  the  frag- 
Ue  rays  of  aid  and  assistance  which  have 
brightened  at  least  a  few  lives  durlne  the 
1960'3. 

I  do  want  to  say  to  you  that  there  are 
many  members  of  tHe  United  States  Senate 
who  understand  anc|  care  about  rural  pov- 
erty. Their  number  Isj  Increasing. 

And  I  promise  yoii  that  I  will  be  In  the 
thick  of  the  flght  to  make  a  full  and  mean- 
ingful life  possible  fcr  every  American. 

The  Immediate  he^th  needs  of  our  mi- 
grants are  well  knowq  to  you. 

The  proposed  S-ye^r  extension  of  the  Mi- 
grant Health  Act— frtm  1970  to  1975— Is  es- 
sential for  our  natloii 

Those  of  you  wh<^e  devoUon  and  hard 
work  have  developed  land  expanded  migrant 


health  services  since 


years  ago  know  all  too  well  the  sad  reaUty 
Of  the  estimated    me  million  migratory 
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workers  in  the  United  States,  only  31  per- 
cent were  In  counties  served  by  migrant 
health  projects  last  year. 

Every  American   county  with   an   annual 
migrant  Influx  should  have  personal  health 
and  sanitation  services  avaUable. 
Yet  for  every  one  that  does,  two  do  not. 
I  say  we  must  continue  and  expand  mi- 
grant health  services. 

We  must  make  It  possible  for  the  traveling 
farm  worker's  family  to  achieve  some  con- 
tinuity of  health  care  along  the  migration 
routes. 

Further  we  must  emphasize  that  the  mi- 
gratory family's  needs  are  only  a  specialized 
version  of  the  general  deflclency  of  health 
services  among  the  rural  poor  In  our  nation. 
Even  where  the  farm  worker  meets  the 
residency  requirements  In  his  home-base 
county,  he  seldom  has  access  to  a  compre- 
hensive and  effective  health  care  program. 
We  must  reach  more  of  the  rural  poor, 
be  they  migrant  or  not,  with  better  pro- 
grams to  treat  and  Immunize,  to  supply 
needed  vitamins,  to  improve  sanitation,  to 
educate  In  health  and  nutrition,  and  to  pro- 
vide hospitalization. 

We  must  likewise  face  up  to  the  problem 
of  hunger  In  America. 

The  tragic  findings  of  Senator  McGovem 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
should  finally  end  the  senseless  prohibition 
against  free  distribution  of  food  stamps  for 
family  units  whose  Income  Is  below  a  mini- 
mum level. 

Food  stamps  should  be  used  as  tools  to 
help  solve  the  hunger  problem. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  shortage  of  food 
In  this  country. 

When  children  and  adults  are  weakened 
and  stunted  by  Inadequate  diets,  we — and  I 
mean  our  nation — are  guUty  of  a  meaning- 
less and  needless  waste  of  our  human 
resources. 

As  Americans  we  pride  ourselves  on  our 
Ingenuity— and  surely  a  nation  which  can 
meet  the  challenge  of  outer  space  can  figure 
out  how  to  distribute  surplus  food  to  hungrv 
children. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  end  the  exclusion  of 
farm  workers  from  the  laws  which  regulate 
and  protect  other  American  working  men. 

Farm  workers  should  be  Included  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  I've  Joined 
with  other  Senators  In  sponsoring  legislation 
to  this  end. 

Compulsory  workmen's  compensation,  and 
unemployment  Insurance,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  farm  workers  In  every  state  in  our 
nation. 

We  must  end  the  discriminatory  residence 
requirements  which  deny  to  migrants  fed- 
erally supported  public  assistance  programs 
and  other  benefits. 

We  must  be  alert  to  the  understandable 
political  tendency  to  concentrate  limited 
poverty  funds  In  the  cities. 

In  no  way  would  I  suggest  that  the  con- 
ditions of  Ufe  In  urban  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods are  less  than  deplorable. 

Nevertheless.  I  have  seen  niral  slums  In 
California  which  are  as  atrocious,  as  degrad- 
ing to  their  inhabitants,  as  any  core-cltv 
ghetto.  ' 

Yet  as  the  turmoil  of  the  cities  seethes 
and  bursts  open  through  the  long  hot  sum- 
mers, the  rural  poor  stand  by  silent  and 
Impassive,  enduring  the  hardship  of  their 
kind  of  poverty — vlrtuaUy  unnoticed  by  the 
headlines  and  television  cameras. 

We  must  make  sure  that  rural  poverty- 
striken  Americans  are  not  Ignored  In  our 
struggle  for  economic  Justice. 

None  of  these  proposals  are  new. 

You  have  called  for  them  In  your  con- 
ferences. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  has  called  for  them. 

Churches  and  other  concerned  organiza- 
tions have  called  for  them. 
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Political  conventions  have  called  for  them. 

And  I  fear  that  the  conferences,  the  con- 
ventions, the  Congressional  conunlttees  of 
next  year  and  the  next  decade  will  say  again 
and  again  what  we  say  now  and  have  said 
before: 

Families  still  live  In  the  disease  and  pesti- 
lence of  poverty. 

Worms  still  Infest  the  bodies  of  little 
children. 

The  Inadequate  diets  of  pregnant  mothers 
still  condemn  their  unborn  babies  to  de- 
ficient or  retarded  lives. 

Migrants  still  die  sooner  from  both  dis- 
ease and  accident  than  their  middle  class 
brothers. 

I  believe  this  will  be  true— that  is— un- 
less  we  change  our  sense  of  national  priori- 
ties. 

Why  should  every  dollar  we  spend  on  gov- 
ernment health  care  programs  and  other 
plans  to  ease  and  Improve  the  lives  of  the 
poor  require  such  a  battle  In  Congress  and 
In  our  State  Legislatures? 

I  think  the  answer  Is  obvious: 

Look  at  the  1970  budget  now  before  Con- 
gress: 

We  are  asked  to  spend  $81.5  billion  for 
national  defense,  $25  billion  of  which  will 
be  spent  In  Southeast  Asia  alone. 

In  contrast  we  can  expect  to  spend  about 
$13  billion  for  our  entire  federal  health 
program,  one  half  of  which  will  be  self- 
financed  by  medicare  trust  funds. 

We  are  asked  to  spend  almost  $2  billion 
to  land  an  American  on  the  moon,  while  our 
entire  food  and  nutrition  budget  Is  esti- 
mated at  $720  million. 

These  strange  priorities  put  the  war  m 
Vietnam  ahead  of  the  health  of  our  own 
people. 

A  man  on  the  moon  Is  somehow  more  Im- 
portant in  our  scheme  of  values  than  feed- 
ing hungry  children. 

I  believe  It  is  time  to  reconsider  these 
priorities.  I  believe  the  American  people, 
and  their  Congress,  are  about  to  do  exactly 
thU.  ' 

Somehow  in  the  maze  of  our  political  com- 
plexities we  have  lost  sight  of  human  val- 
ues. Perhaps  we  are  about  to  rediscover 
them. 

It  Is  on  one  specific  aspect  of  these  for- 
gotten human  values  that  I  wish  to  place 
particular  emphasis  today. 

As  we  call  for  specific  programs  and  more 
adequate  funding,  let  those  of  us  concerned 
with  health  continue  to  demand  that  we 
reconsider  and  revUe  the  priorities  which 
shower  funds  on  armaments  and  space  ex- 
ploration at  the  expense  of  poor  people. 

Our  nation  has  long  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  education,  insisting  that  ev- 
ery American  has  the  right  to  attend  a  free 
public  school. 

We  say  that  democracy  must  have  enlight- 
ened, educated  citizens  If  it  Is  to  remain  a 
free  society. 

Our  economy  promises  rewards  based  on 
hard  work  and  education. 

We  tell  our  young  people  that  If  they  stay 
in  school  and  concentrate  on  studies,  they 
will  be  able  to  get  ahead. 

HUtorlcally  the  philosophers  of  an  equall- 
tarlan  society  have  always  Insisted  on  the  In- 
dividual's right  to  an  education  as  essen- 
tial to  giving  every  man  an  equal  opportu- 
nity. 

Isn't  It  time  that  we  realized  that  exactly 
the  same  arguments  apply  to  health? 

It  Is  an  Impudent  mockery  to  say  "all  men 
are  created  equal"  to  a  boy  whose  body  or 
mind  never  developed  properly  because  his 
migrant  mother  had  a  deficient  pre-natal 
diet. 

How  can  we  seriously  tell  the  child,  whose 
n!^w.  ff  ^"t"^  weakened  by  years  of  slum 
neglect,  that  because  he  lives  in  a  free  soci- 
ety he  must  stand  on  his  own  two  feet  and 
compete  with  his  healthy  middle  class  con- 
temporaries for  a  Job? 
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For  our  democracy  to  work,  every  person 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  achieve  a  de- 
cent life  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Yet  poor  health  Is  Just  as  much  of  a 
barrier  as  a  lack  of  education  for  the  poor 
person — perhaps  even  more  of  a  barrier,  for 
disease  and  malnutrition  feed  on  the 
strength  and  the  spirit  of  a  man,  sucking 
him  into  despair  and  lethargy. 

To  fight  their  way  out  of  poverty,  poor 
Americans  need  all  of  their  strength,  all  of 
their  mental  and  physical  resources. 

Yet  they  have  less  access  to  national  medi- 
cal and  other  health  services  than  anyone 
else  in  our  society. 

I  believe  It  is  time  to  give  new  substance 
to  the  promise  of  our  democratic  society  to 
the  poor  people  of  our  nation. 

Let  us  declare  that  among  the  inalienable 
rights  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
America  Is  the  right  to  be  healthy.  Let  us 
declare  that  the  right  to  be  healthy  Is  as  es- 
sential a  part  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  as  Is  the  right  to  an  education. 

And  then,  having  avowed  this  commit- 
ment, let  us  assert  and  achieve  the  right  to 
be  healthy  In  every  slum,  at  every  cross 
roads.  In  every  labor  camp  In  our  nation. 

We  must  demand  that  every  child  has  ac- 
cess to  health  services,  that  every  family 
can  get  medical  assistance  when  it  needs  It. 

The  United  States  can  do  this. 

Onoe  the  threats  to  our  national  health 
have  been  recognized  for  what  they  are,  we 
will  rise  to  fight  them  with  the  courage  and 
determination  with  which  we  have  met  other 
threats  to  our  security  and  freedoms. 

We  have  the  knowledge,  we  have  the  peo- 
ple, we  have  the  resources. 

The  right  to  health  will  add  a  shining  new 
star  to  the  panoply  of  America's  promise. 

Let  each  of  us  do  all  we  can  in  the  battle 
to  make  the  right  to  be  healthy  an  American 
reality. 


FLIGHTS  OF  RECONNAISSANCE 
PLANES  TO  CONTINUE 

Mr.  BABLER.  Mr.  President,  the  deci- 
sion to  continue  the  flights  of  reconnais- 
sance planes  In  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  send 
armed  escorts  with  them  is  a  decision 
only  the  President  should  have  made. 

Since  that  was  his  decision  I  support  It. 
I  am  sure  North  Korea  received  a  much 
stronger  warning  than  has  been  made 
public.  A  more  emotional  response  might 
have  been  more  satisfying  initially,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  would  have  improved  chances 
for  world  peace. 

Prom  all  evidence  the  shooting  down 
of  the  unarmed  plane  was  an  aggressive 
act  of  war  and  while  President  Nixon 
made  only  a  temporary  decision,  I  think 
he  made  it  crystal  clear  that  he — and  the 
United  States — will  not  tolerate  such  In- 
cidents in  the  future.  I  support  that 
policy. 


A  COMMITMENT  TO  EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
11,  Dr.  L.  D.  Loftsgard  was  inaugurated 
as  president  of  North  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity in  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

I  believe  his  excellent  Inaugural  ad- 
dress, entitled  "A  Commitment  to  Ex- 
cellence," covered  many  of  the  problems 
and  hopes  in  higher  education  today. 
His  thoughts  would  be  of  interest  to  any- 
one concerned  with  the  future  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  higher  education. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  address  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  CoMMrrMENT  TO  Excellence 
(An  address  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Loftsgard,  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  his  Inauguration  as  the 
10th  President  of  North  Dakota  State  Unl- 
verslty,  Friday,  April  11,  1969,  at  Fargo, 
N.Dak.) 

I  recall  reading  In  the  paper  last  spring 
about  a  Commencement  address  that  our 
esteemed  neighbor  Dr.  Malcolm  Moos  was 
slated  to  give  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
It  seems  that  the  exercises  had  been  sched- 
uled out-of-doors  and,  at  the  last  minute, 
had  to  be  cancelled  because  of  rain.  Dr. 
Moos,  being  an  adaptable  fellow  as  well  as  a 
public  speaker  of  no  mean  accomplishment, 
decided.  In  preference  to  letting  his  speech 
go  to  waste,  to  deliver  it  to  the  family  dog 
which  had  that  day  been  graduated  from 
obedience  school.  He  later  reported  the  dog. 
In  the  manner  of  students  nowdays,  had 
howled  plteously  at  several  points,  but  at 
least  Dr.  Moos  had  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  the  day  was  not  completely  In  vain. 
We  have  a  very  nice  dog  at  our  house.  But 
I  must  say,  it  pleases  me  greatly  that  the 
Jonahs  among  my  associates,  who  have  been 
predicting  for  the  past  three  months  that 
the  mighty  Red  woiUd  have  swollen  its  banks 
with  pride  by  now  and  Inundated  us  all, 
have  been  confounded  and  I'm  not  having 
to  give  this  talk  to  Red,  our  family's  Irish 
Setter. 

We  are  Indeed  pleased,  and,  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  University  as  well  as  myself, 
fiattered.  to  have  such  a  distinguished  group 
of  friends  present  for  this  occasion. 

A  university  Is  like  a  human  being  in 
many  respects.  And  this  Is  not  really  so  sur- 
prising If  you  stop  to  think  about  it — being 
the  brainchild  of  human  beings  and  made 
up  of  people.  It  has  character,  a  personality, 
an  aggregate  Intellect,  standing  in  Its  com- 
munity, status  among  Its  peers  and  a  social 
role  that  constantly  changes  in  some  re- 
spects, but  remains  rigidly  constant  In  others. 
I  have  the  Impression  that,  during  Its  early 
years,  NDSU,  or  the  Agricultural  College  as 
It  was  known  as  In  those  days,  was  rather 
a  brash,  young,  no-nonsense  kind  of  Institu- 
tion, with  its  shirtsleeves  rolled  up  and  a 
determination  to  do  everything  It  could  to 
help  the  North  Dakotans  of  that  day  survive 
In  an  oftentimes  hostile  environment.  The 
work  of  such  people  as  Edwin  Ladd,  the 
Waldron  brothers,  H.  L.  Bolley  and  others 
wlU  attest  to  that. 

In  the  years  to  follow,  science  and  tech- 
nology became  the  watchwords  of  the  Insti- 
tution's education  philosophy,  equipping  Its 
people  with  the  tools  and  skills  they  would 
need  to  cope  with  an  Increasingly  technology- 
oriented  society. 

NDSU's  official  designation  as  a  unlvertity 
nine  years  ago,  portended  another  change  in 
Its  philosophical  role,  a  change  which,  in 
keeping  with  Its  growing  matiu-lty  as  an 
Institution,  refiects  not  only  the  realization 
that  science  and  technology  alone  cannot 
solve  humanity's  problems  but  society's 
changing  values   as   well. 

I  think  John  Quincy  Adams  summed  all 
of  this  up  rather  succinctly  more  than  150 
years  ago,  when  he  said,  "we  must  learn  the 
arts  of  war  and  Independence  so  that  our 
children  can  learn  engineering  and  architec- 
ture, so  that  their  grandchildren  can  learn 
fine  arts  and  painting."  Ironically,  visionary 
though  he  was,  John  Quincy  Adams  ap- 
parently could  not  foresee  the  extent  to 
which  It  would  be  necessary  for  us  still  to 
be  learning  the  arts  of  war,  simultaneous 
with  engineering  and  architecture,  while  we 
continue  the  search  for  the  elusive  keys  to 
human  behavior  that  wUl  allow  us,  one  day, 
to  get  off  this  frightening  roller  coaster  ride 
to  self  destruction. 

This  Is  a  very  exciting  time  to  be  Involved 
with  higher  education.  I  wouldn't  trade  my 


role  in  it  for  anything.  But  It's  also  a  very 
sobering  time. 

Recently,  a  prominent  educator  who  has 
long  been  Involved  with  educational  plan- 
ning on  a  global  scale,  published  a  report 
which  he  called  a  systems  analysis  of  the 
world  crisis  In  education.  In  It,  he  identifies 
five  major  forces  at  work  in  education  today. 
They  Include  the  great  flood  of  students  we 
all  have  been  experiencing  In  the  past  couple 
of  decades;  the  alarming  rise  in  the  costs  of 
education  which  has  accompanied  this  ex- 
pansion; the  scarcity  of  resoiu-ces — both  hu- 
man and  economic — to  cope  with  these  In- 
creased demands;  the  unsultablllty  of  the 
output  of  higher  education  today;  and, 
finally,  the  inertia  and  Inefficiency  we  are 
experiencing  In  adapting  ourselves  to  cope 
with  these  problems. 

Although  each  one  of  these  factors  Is 
menu  for  extensive  deliberation.  I'm  going 
to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  only  the  last  two. 
This  one  about  the  unsultablllty  of  our 
output  should  particularly  concern  us  today. 
As  we  watch  our  young  people  stride  across 
the  Commencement  platforms  here,  and  at 
other  institutions  this  spring,  I  think  we 
would  do  well  to  ask  ourselves  just  what 
kind  of  creature  is  this  that  we  have  pro- 
duced? I  suppose  there  are  some  slightly 
Frankenstelnlan  connotations  to  that  state- 
ment, but  I  do  think  some  rather  deep  soul 
searching  Is  In  order  at  this  parUcular  point 
In  time. 

When  we  speak  of  such  things  as  quality  or 
suitability,  we  are  not  talking  about  a  given 
person's  technical  qualifications  for  a  par- 
ticular profession.  I'm  as  fully  confident  as 
you  are  that  when  one  of  those  bright,  clear- 
eyed  engineers  or  pharmacists  or  home  econ- 
omists steps  up  to  receive  a  diploma  with 
his  "graduatlon-wlth-honors"  ribbon  flutter- 
ing in  the  breeze,  he's  as  technically  well 
qualified  for  his  profession  as  any  graduate 
In  the  world  today. 

But  the  word  teclinology  has  two  lines  of 
origin.  The  "Techne"  part  carries  the  con- 
notations of  artifice  and  Invention.  The 
"Logos"  part,  the  connotation  of  wisdom. 
The  question  then  that  we  need  to  ask  our- 
selves as  educators,  is  whether  or  not  these 
young  engineers  and  chemists  and  agricul- 
turalists we  are  educating  are  wise  as  well  as 
sklUed  in  their  professions?  I  don't  know,  but 
I  like  to  think  that  they  are.  Or  at  least  that 
we  have  had  some  part  In  laying  the  ground- 
work that  will  help  them  to  grow  Is  wisdom 
as  the  years  go  by. 

We  in  higher  education  are  sometimes 
charged,  most  often  of  late  by  our  own  stu- 
dents, with  producing  not  well-rounded,  rea- 
soning, feeling,  civilized  members  of  society, 
but  rather  technical  automatons,  custom 
styled  to  fit  the  needs  of  a  mindless  techno- 
logical society,  serving  violence  and  war,  and 
Into  which  they  fit  as  faceless  Interchange- 
able parts.  Robert  Hutching  leveled  the 
latter  charge  at  American  education  30  years 
ago  and  has  continued  to  reiterate  It  since 
then.  Including  at  the  time  of  his  visit  here 
a  couple  years  back.  It  la  a  very  serious 
charge. 
But  I  don't  buy  It.  At  least  not  completely. 
Granted,  there  is  some  very  convincing  evi- 
dence that  our  current  society  Is  more  Inter- 
ested In  machines  than  it  Is  In  people.  But  I 
am  not  at  all  convinced  that  the  fault  lies 
wholly  with  the  kind  of  people  we  have  been 
producing  through  our  educational  system. 
Rather,  I  would  prefer  to  believe  that  this  Is, 
as  John  Quincy  Adams  suggested,  one  step 
In  the  evolution  of  mankind.  Now  that  science 
and  technology  have  given  us  the  tools  for 
true  civilization,  the  challenge  to  us  is  to 
learn  to  employ  them  for  humane  and  posi- 
tive ends. 

In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  this 
Institution  and  that  of  the  others  like  It, 
one  cannot  help  but  be  profoundly  Impressed 
by  the  extent  to  wljlih  they  have  succeeded 
In  harnessing  science  and  technology  for  hu- 
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manltarlan  purees.  Where  would  we  be 
toaay  without  tHe  great  achlevementa  of  our 
colleges  of  agriculture,  medicine,  chemistry 
and  engineering^ 

And  to  suggeslj  that  a  man  who  is  educated 
la  science  or  end  of  the  professions  Is  necee- 
sarlly  an  unfeeling  barbarian.  Incapable  of 
humanitarian  responses  Is  a  grossly  subjec- 
tive Judgment,  wholly  unaupportable  by 
logic. 

Most  of  us  are  agreed.  I  think,  that  It  need 
not  oe  an  elther4or  situation. 

We  need  not  Abandon  our  Instruction  in 
technology  and  professional  skills  to  place 
more  emphasis  An  the  humanities.  We  can 
and  must  have  both.  Most  Important,  I  think, 
la  that  we  musti  be  constantly  alert  to  the 
Inherent  dangerd  of  technology  gone  wrong. 
And  to  that  end.  we  must  aggressively  pursue 
positive  change  In  the  direction  of  greater 
attention  to  hum^  concerns. 

This,  then,  brings  me  to  the  other  major 
problem  I  cited  fcarller.  that  of  inertia  and 
Inefficiency.  Too  <nany  of  us.  I'm  afraid,  have 
a  tendency  to  res|x)nd  to  crises  such  as  these 
with  "buBlness-a^-usual"  methods.  But  be- 
cause these  con^plex  problems  don't  lend 
themselves  to  slriple  solutions,  what  we  end 
up  with  in  too  many  cases  Is  doing  "buslness- 
worse-tlnm-usuat" 

'A  lesdTng  American  educator  has  said  that 
In  a  great  many  c^  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties tne  most  stubborn  enemy  of  excellence 
m  penormance  h^s  been  low  morale — a  kind 
of  hopelessness  on  the  part  of  both  admin- 
istration and  faculty — hopelessness  about 
ever  achieving  distinction  as  an  institution. 
Not  only  are  such)  attitudes  a  corrosive  Influ- 
ence on  morale,  they  also  make  It  virtually 
certain  that  the  listltutlon  will  never  achieve 
the  kind  of  excellence  which  is  within  Its 
reach. 

There  Is  a  kind  of  excellence  within  the 
reach  of  every  institution.  We  are  all  ac- 
quainted with  soiie  organizations,  some  fam- 
ilies, some  athlatlc  teams,  some  political 
groups  that  inspire  their  members  to  great 
heights  of  personfU  performance.  Such  high 
individual  performance  depends  to  a  great 
:lty  of  the  society  or  in- 
llt. 

fkn  effort  to  ask  ourselves 
Btions  as  they  relate  to  this 
ins  and  I  together  with  a 
mnnbers  and  some  other 
drove  up  to  Lake  Metl- 
Canadian  border  for  a  sort 
or  retreat — an  opportunity  to  get  away  from 
tne  day-to-day  concerns  of  life  on  the  cam- 
pus; a  chance  to  look  at  what  we  were  doing 
through  the  largi  end  of  the  telescope:  an 
opportunity  to  g^t  some  feeling  of  detach- 
ment. I  felt  it  wa*  a  most  successful  outing. 
The  initial  recommendations  that  grew  out 
of  that  conference  will  be  published  soon. 

We  talked  aboi<t  such  relatively  mundane 
things  as  needed  dhanges  in  the  various  c\ip- 
ricula.  new  ideas  In  research  and  extension; 
a  system  for  better  evaluating  and  rewarding 
faculty  performance;  greater  real  student  and 
faculty  Involvement  in  decision  making;  the 
university's  physical  needs;  and  the  impor- 
tance of  accomn)odatlng  the  academically 
gifted  student  asj  well  as  the  academically 
underendowed.  But  this  was  the  flrst  time, 
in  recent  years  atj  least,  that  we  have  taken 
the  opportunity  t^  put  ND617  under  the  mi- 
croscope to  come  up  with  recommendations 
about  Its  future  directions. 

With  a  target  d»te  of  1975  to  give  us  some- 
thing to  shoot  tot,  we  are  currently  begin- 
ning to  Implemei^t  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations that  cam>  out  of  that  retreat.  We 
have  lumped  it  a}l  under  the  title,  SU  '76. 
Although  this  Idelt  may  seon  new  to  us,  Ita 
philosophical  root*  go  very  deep. 

The  land-grant  pystem  that  created  NDSU. 
was  conceived  untfer  a  powerful  democratic 
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dictum:  That  all  work  is  dignified ,  and  that 
students  should  be  taught  on  the  basis  of 
their  ability  to  learn  some  worthwhile  work, 
whether  Intellectual  or  practical,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  money  or  social  position. 

rhat  position  was  eloquently  restated  a 
few  years  back  by  John  W.  Gardner,  when  he 
said,  "We  must  learn  to  honor  excellence,  in- 
deed to  demand  It,  in  every  socially  accepted 
human  activity,  however  humble  .  .  .  and  to 
scorn  shoddlness,  however  exalted.  .  .  .  An 
excellent  plumber  Is  infinitely  more  admir- 
able than  an  Incompetent  philosopher.  The 
society  which  scorns  excellence  In  plumbing 
because  it  is  a  bumble  activity  and  tolerates 
shoddlness  In  philosophy  because  it  is  an 
exalted  activity  will  have  neither  good  plumb- 
ing nor  good  philosophy.  Neither  Its  pipes  nor 
Its  theories  will  hold  water." 

It  Is  on  this  kind  of  philosophy  that  SU  "76 
is  based. 

It  Is  not  a  list  of  specific  changes  wc  hope 
to  bnng  about.  Rather,  It  Is  a  broad-based 
challenge  to  our  teachers  and  students,  a 
challenge  to  help  us  create  environment  In 
which  SU  '75  can  happen.  The  specifics  of 
these  changes  will  come  from  our  teachers, 
our  students,  and  our  alumni. 

And  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  report  to 
Mr.  Gallagher,  who  so  kindly  offered  the 
services  of  NDSU's  17,000  alumni  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  that  we  do  Indeed  have  a  challenge 
for  them.  Among  the  changes  we  hope  to 
see  at  NDSU  by  1975  are  In  the  physical  face 
of  our  campus. 

One  change  Is  a  new  Music  Building  as  a 
part  of  the  Pine  Arts  Complex  which  was 
begun  last  year  with  the  completion  of 
Askanase  Hall.  Another  would  be  the  con- 
struction of  new  South  Stands  at  Dacotan 
Field.  Another  Is  a  new  University  Library. 
And  there  are  more — a  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Center  to  house  the  electronic  com- 
puters; a  new  Auditorium  to  replace  Festival 
Hall;  and  a  Paculty-Alumnl  Center  that  will 
provide  an  atmosphere  for  the  continuing 
exchange  of  ideas  among  all  the  Univer- 
sity's people.  Hopefully,  some  of  these  struc- 
tures will  be  constructed  with  partial  aid 
from  state  appropriations.  Others  may  be 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance.  But  part  of 
this  tota^,  program — an  estimated  $4  million 
worth — will  have  to  come  from  sources  other 
than  governmental.  It  Is  our  hope  that  lead- 
ership In  this  endeavor  can  be  the  altminl's 
stake  in  SU  '75. 

I  guess  I  had  never  really  appreciated  be- 
fore, the  great  extent  to  which  a  university 
is  dependent  upon  Its  alumni.  Faculty  mem- 
bers come  and  go.  In  the  main,  their  loyalty 
goes  first  to  their  discipline.  Students  are 
here  for  four  or  five  years.  But  the  dedicated 
alumnus  belongs  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
There  is  a  mutual  interaction  between  a  good 
university  and  its  alumni.  As  an  Institution 
grows  in  stat\ire,  the  valU3  of  Its  diplomas 
grows  accordingly.  But  such  growth  is  real- 
ized only  through  the  concerned  and  com- 
mitted participation  of  its  alumni. 

The  people  who  founded  this  university  79 
years  ago,  had,  I'm  sure,  lofty  hopes  for  what 
it  might  become.  I  doubt  if  they  envisioned 
anything  quite  like  what  It  Is  today  But 
they,  and  the  people  who  came  after  them, 
have  given  us  a  strong  foundation  of  dedi- 
cation, commitments,  and  intellectual  aspi- 
ration on  which  to  build. 

Today  we  face  a  responsibility  to  them,  to 
the  people  of  North  Dakota,  to  our  students, 
our  alumni  and  ourselves  that  is  Infinitely 
more  far-reaching  In  Its  Implications  than 
at  any  time  before  In  our  history. 

In  the  light  of  this.  It  behooves  us  all  to 
move  forward,  shunning  intellectual  faddlsm 
and  conformity,  yet  striving  for  that  singular 
excellence  and  Individuality  that  Is  this 
University's  heritage. 
Thank  you. 


PRESENTATION  OP  PROFESSIONAL 
TROPHY  AWARD  TO   OHIO 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
that  Ohio  has  been  selected  winner  of 
the  Professional  Trophy  Award  for  the 
excellence  of  its  industrial  development 
program  last  year. 

The  award  is  presented  annually  by 
the  Society  of  Industrial  Realtors. 

An  independent  board  of  judges  voted 
North  Carolina  runnerup  for  the  1968 
award.  Virginia  placed  third  and  will  re- 
ceive an  honorable  mention  citation. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  the  past  3 
years  Ohio  has  won  the  award.  North 
Carolina  captured  the  coveted  trophy  in 
1960 — the  flrst  year  it  was  presented. 

The  award  presentation  will  be  made 
to  Ohio  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  at  a 
luncheon  May  6  at  the  Olympic  Hotel  in 
Seattle  during  the  annual  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  society — a  professional  affili- 
ate of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards.  SIR  members  specialize 
in  marketing  industrial  properties  and 
meeting  Industry's  real  estate  needs. 

All  States  and  Canadian  provinces  are 
invited  to  compete  for  the  award.  In  ad- 
dition to  Ohio  and  North  Carolina, 
previous  winners  have  been  Maine,  Man- 
itoba. Texas,  Georgia,  and  KentucKy, 
which  won  twice — in  1964  and  1967. 

The  Ohio  industrial  development  pro- 
gram is  carried  out  by  the  State's  de- 
velopment department.  Fred  P.  Neuen- 
schwander.  director. 

In  its  entry,  Ohio  reported  that  there 
were  695  new  firms  and  2,623  expansions 
in  the  State  in  1968,  with  new  capital 
investment  totaling  more  than  $2.4  bil- 
lion. Additional  employment  generated 
by  industrial  growth  for  the  year  was 
124.346. 

The  entry  noted  that  Ohio  has  led  the 
Nation  in  new  capital  for  plants  and 
equipment  In  every  year  for  the  past  5 
years.  During  this  period,  manufactur- 
ers have  invested  over  $10  billion  in  Ohio 
industry,  creating  600,000  new  jobs. 

The  board  of  Judges  cited  Ohio's 
broad-ranging,  coordinated  approach  to 
development,  and  the  excellent  results  It 
achieves  with  a  comparatively  low 
budget  of  $732,000— less  that  7  cents  per 
capita. 

Ohio's  "total  development  program" 
includes  a  sales  division,  research  divi- 
sion, information  division,  atomic  energy 
division,  world  trade  division,  travel  and 
tourism  division.  oflBces  in  Washington, 
New  York,  Brussels,  Tokyo,  and  Caracas, 
and  advisory  councils  composed  of  141 
professional  leaders  who  offer  expert  ad- 
vice to  the  department  and  serve  without 
monetary  compensation. 

A  management  consulting  service  for 
small  businessmen,  a  computerized  site 
selection  system,  and  a  fully  automatic 
area  information  system  are  among  the 
features  of  the  1968  Ohio  industrial  de- 
velopment program.  The  department 
emphasizes  international  trade  and  held 
five  trade  fairs  in  Venezuela,  Brazil. 
Japan  and  Australia  in  1968  which  re- 
sulted in  more  than  $12.4  million  in  busi- 
ness for  Ohio  comptmles. 

The  judges  commended  Ohio  for  em- 
barking on   a  new   planning  program 
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called  "Solutions  for  the  Seventies" — a 
"strategy  for  the  total  mobilization  of 
Olilo's  human,  economic,  and  natural  re- 
sources." Vocational  and  technical 
schools,  job  retraining  centers,  minerals 
research  and  development,  a  transporta- 
tion research  center,  improving  the 
State's  lakes  and  rivers,  and  stimulating 
recreation  investment  are  included  in 
this  program. 

The  criteria  against  which  entries  were 
Judged  were:  scope  and  balance  of  the 
program;  degree  of  difQculty  of  the  de- 
velopment program;  efficiency  of  the 
industrial  development  efforts  in  rela- 
tion to  financial  resources;  amount  of 
progress  made  during  1968  compared 
with  previous  years;  industrial  develop- 
ment program — relations  with,  and  aid 
to,  new  and  existing  industries;  attrac- 
tion of  industry;  financing;  and  the  pro- 
gram's contribution  to  the  ethical  stature 
and  practice  of  industrial  development. 

Serving  on  the  board  of  judges  were: 
Robert  E.  Boley,  executive  director,  Ur- 
ban Land  Institute,  Washington;  Russell 
B.  Gallagher,  manager,  real  estate  de- 
partment. Philco-Pord  Corp..  Philadel- 
phia; Frank  M.  Heilmann,  vice  president. 
Pair  Lawn  Industrial  Park,  Frtinklln 
Lakes,  N.J.;  W.  L.  OUerhead,  vice  presi- 
dent, the  Chespeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co./ 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co..  Balti- 
more: Theodore  K.  Pasma,  Economic 
Development  Administration,  Washing- 
ton; Richard  Preston,  executive  director, 
American  Industrial  Development  Coun- 
cil, Boston;  and  Donald  N.  Stocker,  man- 
ager, area  development,  Pennsylvania 
Power  &  Light  Co..  Allentown.  Pa. 


CUTOFF  OF  SCHOOL  LUNCH  FUNDS 

Mr.  TAIMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  of  April  16  con- 
tained an  Associated  Press  article  en- 
titled "Aid  Cutoff  Hurts  Poor  Pupils 
Most." 

This  excellent  article  makes  the  ix)int 
that  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  school  systems  in  desegregation 
noncompliance  cases  inflicts  the  most 
damage  to  the  very  ones  that  the  law 
purports  to  help — poor  and  needy  school- 
children most  of  them  Negro.  Judging 
from  the  comments  of  some  of  the  school 
principals  interviewed  by  AP  writer  Don 
McKee.  lunch  programs  for  hungry 
cliildren  suffer  the  most. 

This  is  what  I  have  maintained  for  a 
long  time.  This  is  what  I  pointed  out  in 
the  Senate  on  March  11.  when  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  prohibit  the  Department 
of  Heath.  Education,  and  Welfare  from 
cutting  off  funds  to  school  systems  where 
they  are  being  used  in  school  Iimch  pro- 
grams. 

I  hope  that  my  proposed  legislation 
will  be  adopted  by  Congress  and  that  we 
can  put  a  stop  to  this  unconscionable 
practice.  I  cennot  understand  a  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  allows 
small  children,  and  in  most  cases  poor 
and  hungry  children,  black  and  white, 
to  be  penalized  in  this  way.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand denying  any  children  under 
any  circumstances  of  their  rights  to  edu- 
cation and  training.  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  was  the  intent  of  the  Civil  Rights 


Act  of  1964.  I  know  it  was  not  Intended 
that  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  act  to  cripple  or  destroy 
school  lunch  programs  for  needy  boys 
and  girls. 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  it  must  feel 
to  some  of  the  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  be  cast  in  the  role  of  hatchetmen  over 
schoolchildren,  with  vlrtuadly  dictatorial 
r>ower  to  make  decisions  affecting  the 
upbringing  and  education  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  small  children — to  de- 
cide in  effect  whether  they  will  be  given 
the  full  loaf  of  adequate  schooling,  or 
merely  a  breadcrumb. 

Instead  of  taking  money  away  from 
schools,  we  ought  to  be  pumping  every 
available  dollar  Into  them — especially 
into  those  schools  where  there  are  heavy 
concentrations  of  poor  families  and  de- 
prived children. 

Some  6,000  schoolchildren  are  in- 
volved in  the  two  schools  discussed  in 
the  AP  article.  Each  and  every  one  of 
them  needs  the  best  education  possible. 
It  is  their  right.  Yet  they  are  being  short- 
changed because  of  a  punitive  policy  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  There  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  other  schoolchildren  through- 
out the  South  that  are  being  similary  de- 
nied their  right  to  a  full  and  adequate 
education. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cuts  off  school  money 
to  relieve  itself  of  being  in  the  position 
of  subsidizing  illegal  segregation.  I  can- 
not go  along  with  that  philosophy. 

If  the  Federal  Government  continues 
to  pour  money  and  assistance  into  col- 
leges and  universities  where  students 
strike,  riot,  and  destroy,  and  where 
the  administrators  are  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  maintain  law  and  order,  are 
we  then  subsidizing  lawless  anarchy  on 
the  campus? 

When  we  spend  Federal  money  to  re- 
build parts  of  cities  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  riots  by  arsonists  and  looters, 
are  we  not  then  subsidizing  lawlessness 
in  the  streets? 

If  Federal  funds  must  be  withheld  from 
.somewhere,  I  say  withhold  them  from 
colleges  which  have  been  turned  into 
revolutionary  shambles  by  students, 
many  of  them  on  Federal  loans,  who 
make  a  mockery  of  law  and  order  emd  a 
farce  of  higher  education.  These  people 
are  old  enough  to  know  what  they  are 
doing  and  college  administrators  must 
be  aware  of  what  they  are  permitting  to 
take  place. 

Rioters  and  looters  also  know  what 
they  are  doing,  and  it  makes  me  flinch 
to  see  vEist  simis  of  the  taxpayers'  mon- 
ey being  spent  to  repair  their  damage. 

But  let  us  stop  punishing  small  and 
innocent  schoolchildren  for  circumstan- 
ces over  which  they  have  absolutely  no 
control  and  controversy  they  do  not  even 
know  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  the  AP  article 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Am  Cirrorr  Httbtb  Poob  Pcpils  Most 
(NoTX. — What  happens  when  federal 
school  funds  are  cut  off?  Who  gets  hurt? 
Does  It  force  compliance?  To  get  answers. 
The  Associated  Press  Investigated  results  In 
Georgia.) 

(By  Don  McKee) 

VixNNA,  Ga. — Refusal  to  accept  Integra- 
tion guidelines  coet  Dooly  County  $359,000  a 
year  In  federal  funds,  a  figure  equal  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  school  budget,  and  crippled  en- 
richment programs  at  Negro  schools. 

The  cutoff  helped  force  a  tax  raise. 

But  hurt  worst  were  hundreds  of  dis- 
advantaged school  children,  most  of  them 
poor  and  Negro. 

Loeers  were  not  the  five  school  board 
members  who  rejected  an  integration  plan 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare — HEW — two  years  ago. 

The  losers  were  school  children:  thoee 
needing  special  preschool  help  and  remedial 
training  but  now  without  a  program. 

And  sick  children,  who  lost  a  school  nurse. 

Hungry  children,  who  were  getting  hot 
lunches  free. 

"My  biggest  problem?  Not  being  able  to 
feed  the  children,"  said  Negro  Principal 
Frank  E.  Williams  at  Paxil  Vance  School  In 
Dooly  County. 

Dooly,  the  state's  top  cotton-growing 
county  located  In  south  Georgia,  and  Jones 
County,  a  sparsely  populated  pulpwood  area 
near  Macon,  show  the  pattern  of  what  re- 
sults from  cutting  off  federal  funds  for 
schools. 

Most  of  the  money  went  to  Negro  schools 
since  they  have  by  far  the  most  low-Income 
families,  a  key  qualification  for  the  larger 
grants.  Withdrawal  of  funds  was  felt  sharp- 
ly In  these  schools,  while  the  situation  In 
predominantly  white  schools  was  not  sig- 
nificantly changed. 

That  has  been  the  main  effect  In  Georgia 
systems,  which  authorities  say  are  loelng 
upward  of  $7.5  million  a  year.  Some  Geor- 
gians argue  that  HEW's  cutoff  of  funds  pe- 
nalizes children  because  of  actions  of  school 
boards. 

But  a  HEW  official  says  the  school  author- 
ities mxist  take  the  blame  for  not  complying 
with  "the  law  of  the  land." 

Regardless  of  blame,  the  effects  are  the 
same. 

Dooly  County.  50  miles  south  of  Macon,  Is 
bisected  by  Interstate  75,  the  major  north- 
south  tourist  route.  The  county's  11.000  pop- 
ulation Is  60  per  cent  Negro,  as  Is  the  school 
enrollment  of  3,100. 

THIS  BREAKDOWN 

School  Supt.  W.  p.  Stone  gave  this  break- 
down of  the  federal  fimds  It  received  before 
termination  in  1967: 

Remedial-enrichment  programs — under 
Title  I  of  1964  Civil  Rights  Act— 273,000. 

Antlpoverty — Head    Start    others — $40,000. 

"Impact  area"  funds  based  on  the  number 
of  military  dependents  in  schools,  $26,000. 

Vocational  education,  $15,000. 

The  total  of  $359,999  is  equal  to  nearly  40 
per  cent  of  the  1967  school  budget  of  $904,876. 
But  since  the  bulk  of  the  federal  funds  were 
for  added,  enrichment  programs,  the  county 
had  to  make  up  only  about  $50,000  in  its 
budget.  Stone  said. 

This  was  done  by  raising  property  taxes  $4 
per  $1,000  valuation  last  year,  producing 
about  $86,000  for  schools. 

A  pressing  problem  was  that  of  hot  lunches 
for  many  Negro  pupils,  farm  children  whose 
families  fall  below  the  poverty  level  of  $3,000 
a  year  income  and  often  must  be  trained  to 
like  milk  because  they  have  none  at  home, 
Stone  said. 

Principal  Williams  and  his  teachers  at 
Vance  elementary  have  taken  It  on  them- 
selves to  raise  money  in  their  community.  A 
pilot  program  of  special  state  aid  has  helped. 

"Sometimes  we  have  only  19  children  out 
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of  404  at  this  school  who  can  pay  for  lunch," 
WUllams  said.  "The  majority  still  eat  free." 

ioOD   CITXTAILXD 

Stone  said  t^at  with  federal  funds  733 
meaU  per  day  Bad  been  provided  free  Local 
efforts  have  kej^  the  free  lunch  program  go- 
ing, but  on  a  cuftalled  basis. 

Lost  with  tha  federal  money  also: 

A  special  reading  teacher,  a  physical  edu- 
cation teacher  gind  six  teacher  assistants,  a 
nurse,  a  band  instructor,  three  lunchroom 
workers  and  twft  Janitors — all  for  the  Negro 
schools. 

Dooly  County's  school  board  balked  two 
years  ago  when  HEWs  formula  demanded 
150  pupils  and  14  teachers  croes  the  color 
line.  Stone  aald. 

Under  a  freedpm  of  choice  plan,  about  36 
Negroes  had  triinsferred  to  white  schools. 
"You   Just  don't   chainge  overnight,"  Stone 
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A  federal  official  defended  the  cutoff  of 
funds. 

THE   TH«OBT 

"The  theory  of  cutting  off  funds  was  that 
the  federal  government  In  such  situations 
was  In  the  poedtlon  of  subsidizing  segrega- 
tion," said  Paul  RllUng.  regional  civil  rights 
director  for  HEW  In  Atlanta. 

The  theory  that  federal  aid  might  be  used 
to  "encourage"  compliance  was  Involved  also. 
Rilling  said.  This  haa  worked  In  many  in- 
stencea.  he  said,  citing  the  fact  that  moot 
school  system*  have  compiled  with  the  law. 

"There  has  been  substantial  progress  In  the 
Deep  South,"  said  RllUng.  In  the  11  Southern 
state*  In  1964.  he  said.  Integrated  schools  had 
only  2  per  cent  Negro  pupils,  but  now  the  fig- 
ure Is  20  per  cent. 


said,  arguing  thit 
There  now  ar« 


HEW  had  asked  too  much. 
j  nine  Negroes  In  two  other- 
wise white  schools,  he  said,  though  the  sys- 
tem has  droppel  its  Integration  plan  alto- 
gether. 

No  public  batt  [e  has  resulted  from  the  loss 
of  funds  and  the  recession  In  Integration.  But 
the  Department  )f  Justice  notified  the  school 
board.  loiu-  moni  hs  ago  that  a  Negro  parent 
bad  C9Jnplalned  of  discrimination. 

B<  lARD      REPLIES 


The  school  boird 
olutlon  calling  fjr 
to   be  "established 
Under  federal   law 
may  go  Into  fedpral 
ance. 

Jones    County, 
northeast  of  Maion 
dren,   with   a   slljht 
are  seven   school  i. 
About    65     Negroes 
white  schools. 

Federal   aid   totaling 
was  cut  off  In  October 
board  rejected  HI  W 
dual    school    syst  !m 
state  records  sho'? 
ment  funds  and  8  2 
dependents  In  schools 


HUJ  CEB 


"Actually  It 
to  a  standstill, 
Adams  of  Bradlej 
with    hunger 
equipment,   such 
projectors,  were 
no  maintenance 

"Actually  some 
he  said. 

Schools  In  Jonet 
the  critical  need  li. 
Linton  Jordan. 


WHiT 


What  wa«  the 
funds? 

"The  difference 
done."  he  said. 

"Were  operatini; 
before  we  got  the 

Jordan  said  850 
program    for 
money  went  Into 
books,  physical  pl^t 
Instruments 
and  four  planoe 


NegflD 


plans 

WIIS 

tea  Cher 


All  this  went  to 
were  ambitious 
fore   the  money 
Collins,  a  Negro 
federal  programs 

Principal  Jerome 
School   said   Negro 
"definitely    retarded 
termination  of 

He  said  if  he 
would  rather  have 
school  Integration. 


' fun<e 


GOLDEN  SPIKE  CEREMONY 
PROGRESS 


In  reply,  adopted  a  rea- 

compllance  requirements 

by  Judiciary  directives." 

the  Justice  Department 

court  to  force  compll- 

whlch  lies  immediately 
has  3.000  school  chll- 
whlte   majority.   There 

four  of  them  all  Negro, 
attend    predominantly 

more  than  $160,000 

1966  when  the  school 

's  proposal  to  abolish  the 

Included    in    the   loss, 

were  $111,836  in  enrich- 

:i,677  in  funds  for  military 


seims  like  it  brought  things 

siid  Negro  Principal  Charles 

Elementary,  also  plagued 

problems.    He   said   classroom 

as   reading   machines   and 

still  In  use  but  there  were 

funds,  no  new  fllmstrlps. 

of  the  machines  are  idle," 


County  are  crowded  and 
for  more  room,  said  Supt. 


'S    EFFECT? 

elect  of  cutting  off  federal 


:  s  in  things  we  might  have 


like  we  always  operated 
f  Linds." 

,♦00  was  spent  in  a  reading 
T)    schools.    Other    federal 
science  equipment,  text- 
lunches,  a  band  with 
cosU^g    $6,000.    record    players 


NECllO    SCHOOLS 


Negro  schools.  And  there 

for  more  programs  be- 

cut  off,  said  Marie  H. 

who  coordinated  the 


Quy  of  Maggie  Callff  High 

schools,    like   this,    were 

academically    by    the 


hi  id   to  make  a  choice  he 
mproved  education  than 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
10,  1969,  at  Promontory,  Utah,  a  great 
moment  in  American  history  will  be 
marked  when  the  driving  of  the  golden 
spike  that  signaled  completion  of  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad  is  re- 
enacted. 

All  of  Utah  is  waiting  for  this  major 
event. 

Utah  will  have  an  especially  hearty 
welcome  for  all  steam  train  "buffs"  dur- 
ing the  activities  planned  to  celebrate 
this  historic  event.  A  big  steam  locomo- 
tive of  recent  vintage.  Union  Pacific's 
No.  844.  will  operate  in  daily  service  be- 
tween Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden  for  a 
10-day  period   beginning   May    11.   An 
"iron  horse  special"  will  be  pulled  from 
New  York  City  to  Omaha  by  steam,  and 
there  to  Salt  Lake  City  by  the  Nation's 
most    powerful    new    diesel,    dubbed    a 
"centennial  model."  Special  trains  from 
Los  Angeles  and  from  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  will  bring  rail  fans  to  Utah 
for  the  big  event.  The  Union  Pacific  will 
bring  a  museum  train  to  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Ogden  during  the  celebration  which 
will  include  a  vintage  steam  locomotive 
and  tender,  period-piece  passenger  and 
baggage  cars,  and  several  modern  cars 
in  which  will  be  displayed  maps,  photos, 
tools,  and  other  mementos  of  the  railroad 
builders. 

Gordon  Eliot  White,  the  fine  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  Deseret  News, 
has  written  a  most  interesting  article  on 
the  railroad  industry  which  made  this 
triumph  possible.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety. 

In  addition  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  schedule  of  events  for  the  golden 
spike  celebration  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  urge  all  Senators  and  anyone  else 
who  reads  these  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  come  and  join  us  for 
this  big  event  in  Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  schedule  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

When  Rails  First  Spanned  the  United 

States 

(By  Gordon  Eliot  White) 

Washington.— The  golden  spike  driven  100 
years  ago  next  month  was  the  Jewel  that 
crowned  the  U.S.  railroad  Industry.  With  the 
completion  of  the  transcontinental  rails, 
manufacturers  such  as  Rogers,  Cooke  and 
Danforth.  Baldwin,  and  Schenectady  Locomo- 
tive Works  were  pushed  to  heights  of  power 
and  efficiency  in  their  steam  locomotives.  The 


dynamism  of  the  U.S.  railroad  Industry  gave 
American  manufactttrers  a  worldwide  mar- 
ket that  was  one  of  the  key  factors  that 
helped  make  the  post-Civil  War  U.S.  a  world 
power  by  the  end  of  the  19th  Century. 

The  manifest  destiny  of  America  was  at 
once  fulfilled  at  Promontory  Summit  in  May, 
not  only  by  the  continent-spanning  rails,  but 
manifest  destiny  of  a  larger  sort  was  given 
Impetus  by  the  closing  of  the  frontier,  the 
end  of  the  challenge  at  home,  and  the  grow- 
ing power  of  American  manufacturers  in  the 
world,  led  first  by  the  builders  of  railroads. 
The  center  of  the  locomotive  Industry  in 
the  U.S.  for  66  years  was  Paterson,  N  J.  Built 
at  the  falls  of  the  Passaic  River,  20  miles  west 
of  New  York  City,  Paterson  was  the  new 
world's  first  planned  city,  created  by  Alexan- 
der Hamilton's  Society  for  Useful  Manufac- 
tures in  1791.  Paterson "8  first  steam  locomo- 
tive, the  "Sandusky."  was  built  in  1837  by  a 
Connecticut  Yankee,  Thomas  Rogers.  Ten 
thousand  engines  followed  in  the  next  90 
years. 

The  ceremony  at  Promontory  Summit 
owed  one  of  its  stars,  the  Union  Pacific's 
locomotive  No.  119  to  Paterson's  Rogers' 
Brothers  works.  Turned  out  on  Nov.  19.  1868, 
No.  119  had  to  be  hauled  up  Market  Street 
along  the  horse  trolley  tracks,  since  the  loco- 
motive works,  built  close  to  the  water  power 
of  great  falls,  did  not  have  their  own  rail 
siding.  The  new  locomotive  was  dead-headed 
to  Omaha,  Neb.,  where  It  was  set  up  for  oper- 
ation in  mid-December. 

The  Golden  Spike  ceremony  could  have 
been  held  with  Paterson-bullt  locomotives 
on  both  sides  of  the  Junction  point,  since  the 
Danforth  and  Cooke-bullt  "C.  P.  Hunting- 
ton" had  been  shipped  round  the  Horn  in 
1864  and  assembled  in  Sacramento  to  become 
the  Central  Pacific's  first  locomotive.  In  the 
end,  the  honor  of  being  the  western  road's 
locomotive  went  to  the  "Jupiter,"  from  Sche- 
nectady, after  the  "Antelope,"  which  had 
been  specially  prepared  for  the  ceremony,  hit 
a  timber  on  the  rails  west  of  Reno  and  could 
not  continue  to  Promontory. 

Like  the  rail  route  through  Promontory, 
Paterson  could  not  survive.  Promontory  was 
bypassed  by  the  Lucln  Cutoff,  and  Pater- 
son's locomotive  Industry  withered  at  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  city's  locomotive 
industry,  which  had  made  more  engines  In 
the  18808  than  any  other  in  the  world,  was 
on  the  downgrade  a  dozen  years  later  and  was 
finally  swallowed  up  in  the  industrial  con- 
solidation of  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany in  the  early  1900's. 

Along  the  way.  the  builders  of  No.  119 
sold — and  lost — locomotives  in  a  dozen  coun- 
tries. Two  were  delivered  to  Mexico  Just 
before  the  Mexicans  rose  up  and  overthrew 
Emperor  Maxlmllllan:  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate engines  had  been  named  "Carlota."  after 
his  empress.  Several  more  were  delivered  dur- 
ing revolutions  In  Argentina  and  Venezuela 
and  destroyed  In  the  fighting. 

Paterson's  greatest  locomotive  builder, 
Thomas  Rogers,  once  boasted.  "No  English- 
man can  show  me  how  to  build  an  engine." 
Today,  all  that  is  left  of  the  Rogers'  glory  la 
a  brass  plate  set  in  the  wall  of  his  Spruce 
Street  works,  now  a  shirt  factory,  with  his 
name  and  the  date.  1871. 

Golden    Spike    Celebration    Calendar    of 
Events 

Events  are  scheduled  throughout  1969  as 
part  of  the  national  observance  of  the  cen- 
tennial for  the  driving  of  the  Golden  Spike 
which  united  the  nation  by  rail.  The  calendar 
Includes  events  prior  to  May  10,  events  of  the 
actual  celebration  week  and  follow-up  events 
from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day  designed 
to  Interest  summer  tourists. 
golden  spike  centennial  celebration  events 

May  6-7 — Golden  Spike  Railroad  Sympo- 
sium. All  Day.  University  of  Utah.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Two-day  Symposium,  with  papers 
being  presented  by  leading  railroad  execu- 
tives and  historians.  The  Symposium   will 
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feature  the  past,  present  and  future  of  the 
railroad  industry  and  Its  economic  Impact  on 
the  United  States. 

May  a — Golden  Spike  Empire  Youth  Sym- 
phony and  Drama  Festival.  8:30  PM.  Fine 
Arts  Audltorltun.  Weber  State  College,  Ogden, 
Utah.  A  combined  symphony,  choral,  drama 
and  dance  program  presented  by  interna- 
tional and  nationally  recognized  groups. 

May  9 — Golden  Spike  Centennial  Recep- 
tion &  Dance,  8:30  PM.  Salt  Palace,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

May  10 — Pilgrimage  to  Promontory,  8:00 
AM.  Train  leaves  from  Salt  Lake  City.  Spe- 
cial train  will  carry  guests  to  Ogden.  Buses 
will  then  transport  guests  to  Brlgham  City 
and  on  to  Promontory  Summit  for  actual  re- 
enactment  ceremony: 

The  Golden  Spike  Special  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Ogden  with  approximately  1000  inter- 
national and  national  dignitaries  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  "Pilgrimage  to  Promontory." 

Ogden  City  Reception,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Brlgham  City  Reception,  Brlgham  City 
Utah. 

Dedication  Ceremonies,  Golden  Spike  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  Museimi  &  Visitors'  Cen- 
ter. 

Historic  reenactment  of  The  Driving  of  the 
Golden  Splke.»  Promontory  Summit.  Utah. 

Golden  Spike  Luncheon.  Following  Reen- 
actment. Thlokol  Facility.  Utah. 

May  10 — Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion Commission  "Honors"  Banquet.  8:30 
PM.  Lafayette  Ballroom,  Hotel  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

May  11 — Golden  Spike  Concert.  9:00  AM. 
Mormon  Tabernacle,  Temple  Square,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Special  concert  bv  the  Salt 
Lake  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  to  be  held 
on  Sunday  morning  in  connection  with  the 
weekly  national  radio  broadcast  of  the  Choir. 

May  ll-l8th — Golden  Spike  Special 
"Steam"  Excursion  Trains  (Salt  Lake-Ogden- 
Salt  Lake).  Bus  to  Promontory  from  Ogden. 
Daily  reenactment  Driving  of  Golden  Spike 
at  Promontory  (1:47  p.m.  MDT — June  1st  to 
September  let) . 

June  1-Sept.  1— Dally  reenactment  Driving 
of  Golden  Spike  at  Promontory.  1 :47  p.m. 
MDT.  Pilgrimage  to  Promontory  bays. 

July  15-Sept.  15— Amon  Carter  Museum 
of  Western  Art's  exhibit:  "A  Century  of 
Transcontinental  Railroading"  (Provo,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Ogden.  Brlgham  City.  Logan). 

July  20-26 — Intermountaln  West  Pioneer 
Days  Celebration  (Ogden)  Days  of  '47  Pio- 
neer Celebration  (Salt  Lake  City  and  most 
Utah  communities). 

July  26 — Golden  Spike  Railroad  Parade 
(O^den). 

SPECIAL   EVENTS 

Utah  historically  celebrates  Pioneer  Days 
commemorating  the  arrival  of  Mormon  Pio- 
neers to  Utah  in  1847.  The  1969  July  cele- 
bration will  recognize  the  railroad  centennial 
with  parades,  pageants,  rodeos,  pilgrimages  to 
Promontory,  etc. 

A  Union  Pacific  "Museum  Train"  display- 
ing period  locomotives,  cars,  artifacts  will 
tour  Utah  raU  communities  on  a  schedule 
to  be  announced. 

Rail-fan  steam  locomotive  trips  will  op- 
erate from  Salt  Lake  City  to  several  points, 
sponsored  by  National  Railway  Historical 
Society,  Promontory  Chapter. 


»  This  ceremony  will  be  complete  and  au- 
thentic in  accordance  with  historical  records 
of  the  day.  The  original  Western  Union  mes- 
sage flashed  to  the  White  House  one  hundred 
years  ago  will  be  repeated.  The  original  golden 
spike  and  sliver  maul  will  be  utilized  and 
displayed.  Authentic  replicas  of  Central  (now 
Southern)  Pacific's  "Jupiter"  engine  and 
Union  Pacific's  "No.  119"  engine  will  be  dis- 
played on  tracks  laid  on  the  original  road- 
bed In  the  exact  location  of  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  reenactment  celebration  will 
be  concluded  with  swinging  of  the  silver 
maul  and  dispatch  of  the  message. 


ADDRESS  ON  CORRECTIONS,  DE- 
LIVERED BY  RICHARD  W.  VELDE, 
ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRAITON 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  of  aU 
the  problems  facing  our  criminal  Justice 
system  today,  perhaps  none  Is  as  signifi- 
cant— or  as  frequently  overlooked — as 
the  shortcomings  of  the  corrections 
process.  The  police  are  the  most  visible 
part  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  As 
such,  their  needs  are  widely  recognized. 
There  is  a  growing  awareness,  too,  of  the 
critical  problem  of  court  congestion.  But, 
as  a  nation,  we  have  for  too  long  been 
content  to  ignore  prisons. 

But  we  see  signs  now  that  the  critical 
role  that  corrections  plays  in  our  total 
crime  control  capability  is  starting  to  be 
recognized.  Reforming  and  modernizing 
this  key  element  in  criminal  justice  Is 
one  of  the  goals  of  the  new  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  created 
last  year  by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act.  Thus,  it  was  with 
great  interest  that  I  read  the  remarks  of 
the  Associate  Administrator  of  LEIAA, 
Richard  W.  Velde,  to  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  Conference  of  Correction  on 
April  13  in  Washington,  D.C. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Penitentiaries,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  work  of  Mr. 
Velde  and  to  know  of  his  concern  about 
our  correctional  institutions.  While  serv- 
ing as  minority  counsel  to  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures,  he  also  acted  as  the  im- 
ofBcial  minority  counsel  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Penitentiaries.  It  is  because  of 
this  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Velde  that  I 
call  his  comments  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Velde's  speech  offers  a  thoughtful, 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  crisis  in  cor- 
rections facing  us  today.  I  use  the  term 
"crisis"  intentionally,  for  it  is  certainly 
no  less  than  that  when,  as  he  points  out, 
imprisonment  serves  frequently  as  an 
advanced  course  in  crime,  returning  to 
society  not  a  better  citizen  but  a  more 
proficient  criminal. 

However,  the  speech  does  more  than 
point  out  the  scope  of  the  problems.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  that  the  LEAA  program, 
In  cooperation  with  the  States,  plans  a 
broad  series  of  reforms  and  advances. 
The  subject  certainly  is  one  in  which  we 
all  have  a  great  interest  today,  and  I  re- 
spectfully ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of   Richard  W.   Velde,   Associate 
Administrator.  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  to  the  31st  Annual 
Conference     of     the     Middle     Atlantic 
States  Conference  of  Correction,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  April  13,  1969 
oppobttjnitt  for  progress  in  crime  control 
Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  here 
with  you  at  the  opening  of  the  31st  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  Con- 
ference of  Correction.  Your  theme — "Delin- 
quency and  Crime  Control  in  Action" — re- 
flects one  of  the  foremost  concerns  of  the 
American  people.  That  concern  has  existed 
for  a  long  time   In  varying  degrees.  What 


has  been  lacking  is  enough  of  the  meaning- 
ful action  referred  to  in  your  theme.  If  the 
crime  and  delinquency  problems  are  great, 
so  are  the  opportunities  now  presented  to  us. 
This  is  especially  true  for  your  organization, 
and  groups  like  It.  Yotir  role  In  the  Improve- 
ment of  America's  correction  system  is  cen- 
tral and  vital.  It  is  up  to  you  and  your  col- 
leagues to  continue  to  give  meaningful  lead- 
ership In  this  field.  Meetings  like  this  one 
provide  a  forum  for  discussing  problems  and 
sharing  information  and  ideas.  This  can  help 
to  ensure  that  progress  Is  made  In  correc- 
tions. That  progress  must  be  both  real  and 
sustained  if  we  are  to  control  crime  across 
the  nation.  Our  goal,  of  course,  is  clear — a 
safer  America. 

As  we  work  toward  that  goal,  we  must 
study,  experiment,  improvise,  expend  both 
rosovirces  and  talent.  The  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  can  help  provide 
the  resources,  but  we  look  to  you — knowl- 
edgeable, experienced  professionals — to  pro- 
vide the  talent  and  imagination.  Ideas  can 
sometimes  come  from  unusual  sources.  Let 
me  give  you  Just  one  example. 

If  some  of  you  are  night  owls,  you  may 
see  from  time  to  time  on  late-evening  tele- 
vision a  classic  prewar  Humphrey  Bogart 
movie  that  was  partly  filmed  on  location 
at  San  Quentln  prison  in  California.  The 
most  Interesting  shots  are  of  physical  facil- 
ities— the  main  courtyard  and  prison  build- 
ings. I  visited  San  Quentln  last  year.  It  was 
like  walking  onto  that  movie  set.  Though 
the  film  was  made  more  than  30  years  ago, 
everything  looked  the  same — especially  the 
main  courtyard,  where  hundreds  of  the  pris- 
on's 4,000  inmates  milled  about. 

I  am  not  singling  out  California  for  crit- 
icism, for  It  has  one  of  the  best  prison  sys- 
tems In  the  nation.  But  If  things  are  so 
unchanged  over  the  years  in  a  major  prison 
in  one  of  the  best  states,  it  takes  little 
imagination  to  appreciate  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country's  entire  corrections 
system.  San  Quentln  not  only  looks  old.  It 
is  old.  Portions  still  in  use  date  back  to  1842. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  far  from  unusual, 
as  the  National  Crime  Commission  found. 
In  the  United  States  today,  there  are  some 
400  adiilt  prisons,  ranging  from  maximum 
security  facilities  to  forest  camps.  Consider 
only  the  state  institutions.  Sixty-one  of  them 
were  opened  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Of  that  number  25  are  more  than  100  years 
old.  Many  city  Jails  pose  similar  problems. 
I  have  seen  one  in  Omaha,  for  Instance,  that 
was  built  in  the  1870s.  Its  gas  light  fixtures 
still  work. 

The  fortress  or  battleship  mentality  that 
concocted  the  architecture  of  so  many  pris- 
ons unfortunately  decreed  that  they  would 
be  operated  In  the  same  fashion.  But  what 
may  have  appeared  to  be  effective  100  or 
even  50  years  ago  has  little  relevance  now. 
More  to  the  point,  it  simply  doesn't  work 
anymore.  I  suspect  that  it  never  did  work 
very  well. 

Even  the  most  generous  observer  would 
be  compelled  to  say  that  the  nation's  cor- 
rections system  Is  falling  short  In  achiev- 
ing Its  great  tasks.  It  does  not  adequately 
protect  society.  It  does  not  reform  enough 
criminals.  Certainly  many  are  able  to  adjust 
to  society,  but  is  it  because  of  what  the 
corrections  system  does  or  is  it  mostly  a 
matter  of  sheer  chance  and  in  spite  of  our 
best  efforts? 

THE   need   foe   hard   FACTS 

One  thing  that  must  be  accurately  deter- 
mined is  how  many  persons  return  to  crime 
after  leaving  prison.  The  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  hopes  to  lead  the 
way  In  developing  comprehensive  statistics 
to  find  that  answer  and  many  more  which 
can  accurately  describe  what  is  hapi>enlng 
in  our  correctional  systems.  We  need  to 
know  the  hard  facts  of  life — In  time  enough 
to  be  able  to  do  something  about  them. 

Right  now,  and  this  Is  shocking,  no  sys- 
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tern  exlflta  for  acliulrlng  this  eaaentlal  data 
on  a  naUonwlde  baals.  HlstorlcaUy,  correc- 
tional data  such  as  ratea  of  reddlvlrai  have 
been  measured  state  by  state.  It  is  true  that 
some  states  hava  developed  fairly  effective 
reporting  systems.  But  the  sad  fact  U  that 
far  too  many  have  not.  The  state-by-state 
approach,  even  If  lit  were  being  utilized  sue- 
oeaafuUy,  at  best '  provides  only  Incomplete, 
comparable  Information. 

A  major  advance  In  this  area  Is  being 
planned  by  the  L$w  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  Out  enabling  legislation  spe- 
clflcally  authortzeh  us:  "to  collect,  evaluate, 
publish,  and  dlsaepilnate  statistics  and  other 
Information  on  tjie  condition  and  progress 
of  law  enforcement  In  the  several  Statee."  It 
Is  our  Arm  Intebtlon  to  Implement  this 
mandate  as  fully  as  modem  technology  and 
our  financial  resources  allow. 

The  vehicle  will  be  our  new  National  Crim- 
inal Justice  Infortnatlon  Center.  It  gives  us 
the  great  hope  ofj  being  able  to  collect,  for 
instance,  meanlnjgful,  real-time  statistics 
trom  the  entire  nj^tlon  on  crime  repeaters.  It 
will  do  much  mor^,  of  course,  and  collect  sta- 
tistics— and  rellaHle  ones — on  all  aspects  of 
the  criminal  Justfce  system.  Including  data 
from  the  police  and  court  segments.  But  It  Is 
statlstletr  on  corrections  that  concerns  us 
here  tonight. 

WHAT    WS    KNOW    NOW    IS    BAD    ENOTTOR 

From  the  Information  we  do  have,  we 
know  that  the  problem  of  crime  repeaters  is 
enormous.  | 

One  of  the  stat*  with  the  most  advanced 
corrections  systen^— and  a  fairly  advanced 
statistics  system— ^as  found  that  Its  rate  of 
crime  repeaters  Is ;  running  between  47  and 
49  percent  and  t|iat  figure  Includes  only 
those  who  stay  within- the  state's  Jurisdiction 
after  release  and  ean  be  located  for  survey 
purposes.  Other  flaures  Indicate  that  nation- 
ally It  may  be  froni  50  to  70  percent. 

We  should  ask  ctirselves  how  good  a  Job 
would  be  good  etough.  Perhaps  the  goal 
shotild  be  to  reduce  crime  repeaters  to  10 
percent — and  then  iwork  to  reduce  that  flgiire 
even  more.  We  k|>ow  nearly  every  Inmate 
will  be  released  ttom  prison  sometime,  as 
only  about  three  percent  die  behind  bars. 
Since  that  U  a  fa*t,  all  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  it  U  very  possible  to  make  much  more 
certain  they  wUl  tie  law-abiding  and  useful 
citizens  when  theyj  do  re-enter  society.  That 
should  not  be  beyjjnd  the  capabilities  of  a 
country  like  ours,  (with  Its  Incredible  scien- 
tific and  industrial  achievements.  Its  rich 
endowment  of  hui^an  talent.  No  one  knows 
what  measure  of  Recess  might  be  possible 
for  there  has  nevef  been  a  unified  national 
attempt  to  find  oilt. 

However,  there  i  an  opportunity  now  to 
liberate  our  corrections  systems  out  of  the 
dark  dungeons  of  teglect.  It  is  the  program 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
Utration.  which  wap  created  last  year  by  the 
Omnibus  Crime  dontrol  and  Safe  Streets 
Act.  With  the  aid  jof  $19  million  In  grants, 
the  states  are  now!  planning  comprehensive 
improvements  In  tlielr  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  syftems.  In  this  fiscal  year. 
•29  million  In  action  grants  has  been  appro- 
priated to  carry  out,those  plans.  Congress  has 
authorized  $300  million  for  fiscal  1970,  and 
$225  miUlon  of  thalJ— if  appropriated— would 
be  for  action  grantj . 

The  first  action  f i  inds  may  be  awarded  late 
this  month.  To  rece  ve  grants,  the  state  plans 
must  be  comprehe:  islve— meaning  that  po- 
lice,  courts,  and  corrections  must  have  slg. 
nlficant  attention,  [n  the  LEAA,  we  are  de- 
termlned  that  this  \  rlU  be  the  case. 

The  problems  are  as  plentiful  as  they  are 
obvious.  In  the  San  Quentln  prUon  yard,  for 
Instance,  I  saw  some  1,200  inmates  mUling 
around  In  forced  idlsness  with  nothing  to  do. 
In  the  Omaha  Jail,  the  inmates  are  seldom.  If 
ever,  taken  out  Into  an  exercise  yard.  TTiey 
Just  stay  inside  the  cell  blocks  month  after 
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dreary  month.  In  Jail  In  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  cities,  the  great  problem  of  homo- 
sexuality la  dealt  with  by  locking  up  all  of 
the  homosexuals  together.  These  practices 
can  hardly  be  conducive  to  preparing  a  man 
to  turn  from  crime.  They  are  too  often  grad- 
uate courses  In  criminality.  Barbarism  that 
Is  nurtured  In  prison  Is  then  unleashed  on 
the  public.  That  Is  a  heavy  burden  for  any 
conscience — Individual  or  national. 

Staffs  of  nearly  every  prison  facility  are 
too  small.  In  many  Instances,  they  are  bad- 
ly trained.  Guards  In  many  states  have  a 
starting  salary  of  about  $300  a  month.  Most 
states  hire  guards  who  don't  even  have  a 
high  school  diploma.  A  recent  survey  found 
that  the  median  starting  pay  for  custodial 
employees  in  adult  faciUties  is  from  $4,000 
to  $6,000  a  year.  In  Juvenile  institutions.  It 
was  even  lower,  $3,000  to  $4,000  a  year. 

The  catalogue  of  these  tragic  facts  goes 
on  and  on.  One  study  indicates  that  only 
three  percent  of  prison  line  officers  are  col- 
lege graduates.  Another  shows  that  of  total 
correctional  employees,  only  2.4  percent  are 
psychologists,  social  workers,  or  counselors. 
Yet,  criminal  acts  In  many  cases  Indicate 
grave  mental  health  problems.  It's  not  the 
sort  of  thing  that  can  be  treated  by  pre- 
scribing aspirin  or  locking  the  emotionally 
disturbed  Inmate  in  solitary. 

In  too  many  states,  corrections  means  noth- 
ing more  than  comfinement.  Programs  that 
may  sound  good  to  outsiders  exist  only  on 
paper.  If  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  could  Inspect  some  pris- 
ons, I  Imagine  they  might  want  to  picket 
to  protest  even  worse  cruelty  to  human 
beings. 

The  LEAA  program  can  help  to  bring 
needed  changes,  so  that  the  corrections  sys- 
tem can  be  modernized  and  rebuilt.  Frankly, 
major  parts  of  It  must  even  be  replaced. 
I  am  not  talking  only  of  fortresses  and  bat- 
tleships that  should  be  dismantled.  I  also 
mean  discarding  practices.  Ideas  and  pro- 
grams that  merely  perpetuate  old  evils.  No 
one  agency  can  do  the  Job  alone.  It  will  re- 
quire a  cooperative  approach  that  clings 
tenaciously  to  its  goals.  All  levels  of  govern- 
ment must  be  Involved,  and  aU  participants 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system.  The  American 
people  also  must,  at  last,  support  and  invest 
in  these  great  refornas.  Money  in  substantial 
amounts  will  have  to  be  spent  by  state  and 
local  governments  for  better  facilities,  better 
training,  more  personnel. 
The  time  for  excuses  has  ended. 

NEW  APPROACHES  ARK  NSinjED 

The  great  hopes  for  prisoner  rehabilita- 
tion lie  In  the  programs  that  embrace  new 
concepts  such  as  work  release,  halfway 
houses,  community  treatment,  and  really  ef- 
fective and  adequately  financed  probation 
and  parole. 

For  many  offenders,  partlciUarly  the  youth- 
ful ones.  Imprisonment  can  cause  more 
problems  that  It  solves.  For  these  and  other 
categories  of  offenders,  prUon  frequently 
becomes  a  sort  of  graduate  school  In  crime 
turning  out  a  more  flnUhed  product  than 
It  received.  Let's  make  one  thing  clear— 
I'm  not  making  a  plea  for  coddling  anybody 
But  the  harsh  reality  of  recidivism  demands 
that  we  explore  realistic,  sensible  alterna- 
tives to  incarceration  for  certain  offenders. 

For  Instance,  consider  community-based 
treatment  in  this  Ught.  There  also  are  other 
benefits.  One  survey  found  that.  In  1965,  It 
cost  an  average  of  $3,600  a  year  to  keep  a 
youngster  In  training  school.  But  It  cost  less 
than  one-tenth  that  amount  to  keep  him  on 
probation. 

Probation  and  parole  services  must  be 
given  substantially  more  resources  If  they 
are  going  to  fulfill  their  critical  front-Une 
role  In  the  rehabilitation  process.  It  is  an 
area  of  great  potential.  Indeed,  it  may  well 
ofer    the    best   opportunity   for   Immediate. 


visible  Improvement  In  the  correctional 
proceas. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  noted 
that  "the  central  question  la  no  longer 
whether  to  handle  offenders  In  the  commu- 
nity but  how  to  do  so  safely  and  suc- 
cessfully." 

In  some  Instances,  there  is  great  public 
hostility  to  such  programs.  Residents  of  a 
community  may  be  apathetic  about  crime  )n 
their  midst,  or  apathetic  about  approving 
money  to  fight  It,  but  they  rise  up  to  oppose 
efforts  to  rehabilitate  criminals.  Somehow, 
communication  has  failed.  I  suggest  that  you 
and  your  counterparts  must  play  a  major  role 
In  re-establishing  it.  Not  only  with  the 
public,  but  with  state  legislators,  mayors  and 
city  councils,  county  governing  boards. 

THE    PUBLIC    MT78T    BK    INFORMED 

People  should  know,  for  Instance,  of  the 
success  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  in 
its  work  release  and  halfway  house  programs 
set  up  under  the  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1965.  These  programs  help  Inmates  to  be- 
come re-acqualnted  with  society,  in  many 
cases  acquainted  with  the  real  world  for  the 
first  time.  Their  re-entry  Is  well  controlled, 
unlike  the  release  of  Inmates  from  many 
state  institutions  whose  major  impulse  is  to 
stick  up  the  first  thing  that  moves.  What 
else  would  you  expect  from  a  man  who  is 
dumped  out  on  the  street  with  no  money, 
friends  or  prospects  of  finding  a  Job. 

The  federal  work  release  program  so  far 
has  put  some  5,000  persons  into  work  release 
— and  their  earnings  exceed  $6  million.  They 
send  money  to  their  families.  They  save 
money  for  their  own  release.  And  they  achieve 
something  money  can't  buy — pride  In  them- 
selves for  perhaps  the  first  time  and  the 
knowledge  that  people  trust  them. 

In  addition  to  supporting  Intelligent  cor- 
rections planning  and  expenditures,  members 
of  the  general  public  also  could  participate 
more  directly,  if  they  choose,  as  volunteers  in 
probation  and  parole  programs.  A  number 
of  pilot  programs  Indicate  such  volunteers 
can  be  very  valuable  additions  to  a  system 
now  greatly  overburdened  and  short  of  per- 
sonnel. 

Let  me  mention  one  federally-financed 
project  that  has  demonstrated  the  effective- 
ness of  volunteers  in  corrections  work.  A 
Denver  County  Court  probation  program, 
which  received  a  federal  grant,  now  has  some 
800  volunteers  who  work  with  people  on 
probation.  The  volunteers  are  a  cross-section 
of  the  community;  they  Include  celebrities 
like  members  of  the  Denver  Broncos  football 
team.  The  large  number  of  volunteers  makes 
possible  a  ratio  of  about  one  counsellor  per 
probationer.  To  date,  results  have  been  very 
encouraging.  Re-arrests  before  the  project 
ran  3.5  percent.  But  for  those  who  have  re- 
ceived the  concentrated  probation  services, 
the  rate  has  dropped  more  than  half — to 
1.5  percent. 

If  as  national  surveys  show  the  sensibilities 
of  many  are  hardened  against  the  adult 
offenders  perhaps  greater  sympathy  could  be 
evoked  for  the  youthful  offenders.  As  a 
people  we  have  always  been  moved  by  the 
sight  of  youngsters  In  trouble.  A  great  many 
of  them  are  In  deep  trouble  today. 

JUVENILE  INJtrSTICE 

This  country  has  been  guilty  of  many 
failures  In  attempting  to  cope  with  crime 
but  none  is  so  spectacular  as  our  failure 
to  deal  with  the  youthful  offender.  None  Is  so 
significant,  none  Is  so  frlghtnlng  for  our 
children  are  our  most  lawless  citizens.  Recent 
flgxirss  show  that  persons  under  21  represent 
some  64  percent  of  all  those  arrested  for  the 
most  serious  crimes;  homicide,  forcible  rape, 
robbery,  aggravated  assault,  burglary,  lar- 
ceny, auto  theft.  Eight  of  every  10  auto  thefts 
were  by  persons  under  21.  So  were  seven  of 
every  10  arrests  for  robbery.  Our  15  and  16- 
year-olds  are  arrested  more  frequently  than 
any  other  age  group. 
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The  arrest  ratee  for  all  crimes  for  Juveniles 
continue  to  grow  wildly.  In  1966,  for  In- 
stance, arrests  of  adults  declined  slightly  but 
arrests  of  Juveniles  Increased  nine  percent. 
If  they  are  criminals  as  youths,  the  odds  now 
are  good  they  will  be  hardened  criminals  as 
adults.  Pour  out  of  every  five  adult  felons 
were  convicted  of  misdemeanors — generally 
as  youths — before  committing  their  more 
serious  crimes.  Most  of  that  could  have  been 
prevented.  The  Juvenile  Justice  system  la  In 
such  disrepair  that  of  the  400,000  youths  In 
jails  each  year,  about  100,000  of  them  are 
Imprisoned  with  hardened,  adult  criminals. 
No  program  can  substitute  for  the  concern 
that  the  people  of  this  country  must  develop. 
They  must  know  that  we  cannot  go  on  fall- 
ing so  many  children  in  such  profound  ways 
and  still  have  any  real  hope  for  tomorrow. 
Those  children  are,  after  all,  the  one  natural 
resource  that  we  cannot  get  along  without. 

WHAT  LEAA  CAN  DO  TO  HELP 

Concern  must,  of  course,  be  followed  by 
action.  In  addition  to  the  substantial  action 
grants  that  the  LEAA  will  soon  award,  a 
number  of  other  programs  are  getting  under- 
way. Studies  on  how  to  make  corrections 
programs  more  effective  are  being  started  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice,  the  research  body  of 
LEAA.  The  Institute  also  will  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  Just  about  every  major  type 
of  program  In  existence  In  corrections  today. 

Additional  qualified  manpower  Is  desper- 
ately needed  throughout  corrections.  You,  of 
course,  know  only  too  well  how  overburdened 
correctional  personnel  are.  Another  need  is 
for  Increased  professlonallzation  of  present 
staffs.  As  a  major  step  toward  both  these 
goals,  the  LEAA  this  year  has  given  some 
$6.5  million  to  finance  college  degree  studies 
by  corrections  and  law  enforcement  F>erson- 
nel  and  those  studying  for  careers  in  those 
fields.  The  grants  and  loans  are  adminis- 
tered by  some  500  colleges  and  universities 
now  taking  part  in  the  program.  Eventually, 
1 ,800  schools  are  expected  to  participate.  This 
program  will  be  of  great  help  in  Improving 
correctional  personnel  and  aiding  recruit- 
ment efforts  as  well.  The  education  funds  this 
year  are  assisting  some  14,000  persons.  For 
the  next  fiscal  year,  we  hope  to  have  about 
$20  million  for  the  education  program.  That 
would  enable  us  to  finance  college  studies 
by  some  40,000  persons — most  of  them  In  cor- 
rections and  poUce  work.  Those  figures  rep- 
resent a  substantial  and  very  promising 
beginning. 

The  complaint  Is  often  heard  that  Just 
abovit  everybody  Ignores  corrections.  But 
that,  I  think,  is  changing.  Your  presence 
here  is  one  indication.  The  work  being  done 
by  you  and  your  counterparts  across  the 
country  is  another.  The  requirement  of  Title 
I  that  corrections  be  treated  as  a  full  and 
equal  partner  in  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem— in  planning  and  in  allocation  of  fi- 
nancial resources — is  another. 

We  must  now  transmit  that  sense  of  ur- 
gency so  that  people  everywhere  support 
these  efforts  as  though  their  lives  depended 
on  it.  In  more  instances  than  we  might  like 
to  admit,  that  is  precisely  the  case. 


Olve  me  yoxir  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  maases  yearning  to  be  free. 

The  wretched  and  refused  of  your  teeming 

shores. 
Send  these,  the  homeleea.  tempest  tossed  to 

me; 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

In  the  years  following  the  Second 
World  War,  a  world  exhausted  by  strife 
and  horrified  by  the  revelation  of 
Dachau,  Breslau,  and  Auschwitz  drew 
up  a  convention  to  outlaw  any  such  fu- 
ture action.  It  was  resolved  that  never 
again  would  an  attempt  to  exterminate 
an  entire  people  like  the  Nazi  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  be  permitted  to  occur. 
The  resulting  United  Nations  Conven- 
tion on  Genocide  met  with  enthusiastic 
approval  in  most  of  the  world,  but  here 
in  the  United  States  Senate  it  bogged 
down  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Now,  19  years  later,  the  United  States 
remains  among  the  small  number  of 
countries  that  have  not  yet  ratified  the 
convention.  Eighty  nations  have  pre- 
ceded us  in  the  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  and  the  Senate  has  as 
yet  taken  no  action. 

Also  unpassed  are  the  Conventions  on 
Political  Rights  for  Women  and  on 
Forced  Labor.  There  is  no  element  in  the 
American  society  that  can  be  offended 
by  the  ideals  set  forth  in  these  Conven- 
tions; indeed,  they  reaffirm  what  Amer- 
ica claims  to  have  stood  for  for  193  years. 
The  United  States  practices  political 
rights  for  women,  and  abhors  forced 
labor.  Why  should  we  not  demonstrate 
our  beliefs  again  to  the  community  of 
nations  by  the  simple  action  of  publicly 
voting  to  support  these  provisions. 

There  is  no  real  excuse  for  delay.  Let 
us  act  now  to  finish  what  should  have 
been  completed  years  ago.  Let  us  ratify 
these  Human  Rights  Conventions. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  of  America  has  long  been 
regarded  by  other  peoples  of  the  world 
as  a  great  sanctuary  of  human  rights. 
We  have  tried  to  establish  an  example 
of  high  ideals  by  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  to  eternally  preserve  this 
example  in  our  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  This  is  the  Nation  that  pro- 
fessed to  hold  out  the  shining  beacon  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  to  the  less  for- 
tunate. The  Statue  of  Liberty  proclaims: 


UNr\nERSITY  OF  UTAH  CHOSEN  FOR 
ARTIFICIAL  HEART  PROGRAM— 
A  TRIBtrrE  TO  VISION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  it  was  my  privilege  to  leam 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  that  the  University  of 
Utah  has  been  chosen  by  the  National 
Heart  Institute  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
first  full-scale  artificial  heart,  test,  and 
evaluation  centers. 

The  university's  proposal  was  one  of 
two  selected  over  13  others  submitted  by 
some  of  the  most  prestigious  medical  cen- 
ters in  the  Nation.  It  was  made  possible 
by  many  factors,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  excellent  faculty  and  staff  at  the 
university  medical  center. 

Combined  with  this  personal  asset  is 
an  excellent  bloengineering  program  and 
a  computer  science  department,  all  of 
which  will  support  the  overall  project. 

Nor  can  one  fail  to  mention  the  fine 
work  that  has  already  been  accomplished 
at  the  university  in  the  area  of  artificial 
organs.  Also  the  program  will  be  closely 
coordinated  with  the  Latter-Day  Saints 
Hospital  In  Salt  Lake  City  where  a  great 
deal  of  pioneer  medical  work  has  been 
done  on  heart  problems. 

The  recent  developments  In  Texas 
wherein  a  man  was  kept  alive  for  65  hours 
with   an   artificial   heart,   dramatically 


show  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
su-tificial  organs.  I  think  we  can  safely 
say  that  we  have  only  begim  in  the  search 
for  artificial  devices  to  replace  the  hu- 
man heart  where  necessary. 

I  have  worked  very  closely  with  many 
persons  in  obtaining  approval  for  this 
project,  and  I  think  all  will  join  me  to- 
day in  saying  that  the  University  of  Utah 
will  exert  its  best  scientific  and  medical 
efforts  to  become  the  artificial  heart  cen- 
ter of  the  world. 

If  past  dedication,  performance,  and 
professional  qualifications  are  any  cri- 
teria, I  am  sure  Utah  will  succeed. 

This  award  brings  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction to  President  James  C.  Fletcher, 
of  the  university,  and  to  his  fine  staff  at 
the  school.  I  also  wish  personally  to  thank 
and  compliment  the  dean  of  the  medi- 
cal school,  Dr.  Kenneth  Castleton,  and 
to  Dr.  Prank  W.  Hastings,  the  chief  of  the 
artificial  heart  branch,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Theodore  Cooper,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart  Institute,  for  their  efforts 
and  contributions  in  this  exciting  field. 

I  should  also  make  public  note  of  the 
uncoimted  hours  given  by  L.  Ralph 
Mecham,  formerly  a  vice  president  at  the 
university;  Rajmaond  Hlxon  and  Warren 
Johnston,  of  fiuidonics  divisions  of  the 
Imperial  Eastman  Corp.,  who  also  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  this  award. 

Truly  this  is  a  milestone  for  the  State 
of  Utah  and  as  the  years  go  by  and  we 
look  back  to  the  developments  which  I 
am  sure  will  come  in  the  area  of  artificial 
organs,  we  can  say  that  once  again  the 
pioneering  spirit  of  the  people  of  Utah 
has  been  dramatically  demonstrated. 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  this 
morning  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Tribute   to   Vision 

If  there  were  any  question  about  the  V. 
of  U.'s  eminence  in  the  world  of  Medical 
science  they  should  be  dispelled  by  the  re- 
cent location  at  the  institution  of  a  nation 
heart  study  center.  The  designation  also 
augments  the  embryonic  University  Research 
Park. 

From  a  field  of  several  well-known,  long- 
established  science  centers,  the  U.  of  U.  was 
selected  as  one  of  two  locations  for  a  fuU- 
scale  artificial  heart  test  and  evaluation 
laboratory  funded  through  the  National  Heart 
Institute  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  A  Federal  contribution 
of  $800,000  will  start  the  project. 

Implications  of  such  a  program  are  varied 
and  many.  It  amply  Justifies  the  emphasis  on 
medical  research  at  the  University  College 
of  Medicine.  Expanded  facilities  have  pro- 
vided for  a  distinguished  faculty  and  out- 
standing contributions  have  been  made  to 
medical  progress.  The  Artificial  Heart  Testing 
award  not  only  acknowledges  University 
excellence;  It  contributes  to  it  as  well. 

The  project  Is  a  credit  to  University  Presi- 
dent James  C.  Fletcher  and  all  those  who 
have  worked  diligently  on  the  Research  Park 
plan.  The  idea  for  commercial  research  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  colleges  and  uni- 
versities has  proven  Itself  on  campuses  in 
other  states.  But  anything  so  ambitious  al- 
ways depends  on  ability  and  determination 
to  get  started. 

Utah's  selection  for  the  heart  testing  cen- 
ter also  derives  from  previous  Involvement 
in  the  project  planning  by  Fiuidonics  Re- 
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■earch  LaboratDry  of  ITE  Imperial  Corpora 
tJon.  an  early  rdeearch  park  tenant. 

Those  connected  to  the  project  see  It^  aa 
the  bellwether  jof  similar  research  park  de- 
velopmenta.  Qiilte  certainly  It  will  attract 
eminent  sclentfcts  In  the  Held  of  heart  and 
artlflclal  organ  medicine.  Allied  enterprises 
are  also  likely  t<}  be  located  nearby. 

We  congratulate  all  who  have  Joined  In 
this  cooperative  effort.  A  special  commenda- 
tion should  go  tp  the  many  Utah  citizens  who 
supported  the  Isclentlflc  excellence  at  the 
publicly  supported  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. The  brlgfat  future  only  glimpsed  a  few 
years  ago  is  almiet  at  hand. 
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PUTURE  p.S.  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  SYMINbTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
1968.  the  U.S.  commercial  trade  surplus 
declined  $3.4  hlUllon  to  a  mere  $100  mil- 
lion, the  lowest  level  since  1936  This 
very  serious  deterioration  In  our  trade 
account  resulted  from  a  22-percent  In- 
crease In  imp<irts  as  against  only  a  9- 
percent  Increa^  in  exports;  and  accord- 
ing to  a  recentJ  report  by  the  Commerce 
Department,  prospects  for  substantially 
miprovhig  this  trade  picture  In  the  near 
future  "Would  appear  dim. 
This  report  iaid  In  part: 

rejections  and  the  averaged 
is  should  be  approximately 
I  of  course,  subject  to  many 
[  merely  Illustrative  of  an- 
pe  Indicated  trade  balance 
m  1973  would  raige  from  a  $1.8  billion  defi- 
cit to  a  $1.2  bllHon  surplus. 

It  is  essential  therefore  that  all  meas- 
ures possible  ai^d  practical  be  taken  to 
Improve  the  U.$.  trade  position  in  the 
world.  In  some  instances,  this  may  re- 
quire a  reappraisal  of  our  own  trade  re- 
strictions which  may  be  too  restrictive 
on  the  ability  o^  American  industries  to 
export  more  go<^  and  services. 

In  other  case»,  negotiations  will  have 
to  be  undertakeh  with  other  nations  In 
an  effort  to  remove  barriers  and  expand 
world  trade.  However,  we  would  hope 
that  any  tariff  i  agreements  negotiated 
between  our  couttry  and  other  countries 
or  groups  of  countries  be  based  on  true 
reciprocity.     Moreover,     it     should     be 
emphasized  thatj  the  United  States  will 
not  stand  idly  byjwhlle  others  erect  trade 
barriers,  particularly  nontariff  barriers 
which    adversely    affect    the    export   of 
American  goods  I  and  services.  The  re- 
duction of  trade  barriers  must  be  a  two- 
way  street;  and] every  precaution  must 
be  taken  that  the  Government  not  take 
unilateral  actiona  which  could  jeopardize 
the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  products  in 
foreign  markets. 

In  this  connec  ;ion,  as  an  example  of 
the  trade  problems  faced  by  American 
business.  I  ask  inanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in    he  Record  an  excerpt 


from  remarks  by  Mr.  Charles  Somme'r 
chairman  of  the  >oard  of  the  Monsanto 
Co..  at  their  ann  lal  meeting  on  March 
27^1969.  in  St.  Lo^is,  Mo. 

objection,  the  excerpt 
printed  in  the  Record, 


There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows : 


It   Is   the   chalrmin 
tlonally  reviews  wl$i 
of    certain    policies 
federal  government 
some    rather   specifl; 
with   you   this   year 

First,   let   me 


petroleum  Import  quotas,  which  wer»  estab- 
lished for  national  security  purposes  10  years 
a«o,   to  protect   the  energy  market  In   the 
United  States.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  this 
objective  nor  do  we  argue  with  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  healthy  domestic  pe- 
troleum exploraOon  and  production  program 
However,  far  from  the  original  purpose  of 
the  quota  system,  we  are  caught  In  a  harm- 
ful squeeze  In  obtaining  raw  materials  for 
our  U.S.  petrochemical  operations.  As  a  re- 
sult, chemical  companies  overseas  can  obtain 
these  feedstocks  at  prices  40  per  cent  below 
those  we  have  to  pay  for  all  feedstocks  be- 
yond the  quotas.  Consequently,  we  are  cur- 
rently paying  a  premlimi  of  $1.25  per  barrel 
for  such  feedstocks;    and   this  amounts  to 
more   than   $13   million  a   year— a  sizeable 
bounty  borne  by  Monsanto  but  not  by  for- 
eign competitors. 

As  you  can  see,  this  puts  us  at  a  material 
disadvantage  In  selling  our  products  in  ex- 
port  markets.  And  as  tariff  reductions  are 
made  under  the  Kennedy  Round,  our  domes- 
tic competitive  position  will  be  In  further 
Jeopardy. 

Therefore,  we  have  Joined  with  other  US 
companies,  whose  petrochemical  operations 
are  similarly  affected,  in  petitioning  our  gov- 
ernment to  remove  Import  restrictions  on 
petroleum  feedstocks  for  petrochemical  man- 
ufacture.  This  would  allow  companies  of  this 
nation  to  be  fully  compeUtlve  here  and 
abroad. 

Now  let  me  turn  attention  to  an  even 
larger  segment  of  our  business:  man-made 
fibers.  Again  in  1968,  Imports  reached  an  all- 
time  high,  approaching  10  per  cent  of  our 
nation's  total  consumption.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  imports  Involved  fibers  them- 
selves, and  the  rest  were  in  blends  In  the 
form  of  textiles  and  apparel. 

And  how  fortunate  It  was  that  at  least 
during  the  year  1968.  additional  Imports 
could  be  absorbed  during  a  period  of  peak 
demand,  the  result  being  that  the  US 
marketplace  was  not  seriously  disrupted 

Yet.  the  unhappy  fact  Is  this:  tariffs  on 
fibers,  textiles  and  apparel  are  scheduled  for 
decreases,  m  steps,  over  the  next  three  years 
We  do  not  believe  this  situation  Is  In  the 
national  Interest.  It  is  detrimental  to  our 
economy  and  to  our  workers.  We  simply  can- 
not be  content  with  such  tariff  reductions 
while  our  overseas  competitors  are  using  a 
different  set  of  rules,  aided  by  lower  wage 
rates  and  a  broad  variety  of  subsidies 

Accordingly,  we  have  Joined  our  largest 
customer  the  textiles  Industry.  In  appealing 
to  the  federal  government.  As  you  probably 
know,  there  is  already  in  existence  a  volun- 
tary agreement  with  foreign  nations  which 
limits  the  Importation  of  cotton  textiles  and 
apparel.  What  we  seek  is  this:  a  broadening 
Of  this  agreement  to  Include  man-madi 
fibers  and  materials  made  from  them  We 
are  encouraged  that  the  new  administration 
has  promised  support  for  our  program  and 
we  are  now  eagerly  awaiting  the  first  signs 
of  implementation.  * 
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the  Jungle  world  we  live  In  remains  a 
necessity.  Nor  does  it  clarify  the  issue  to 
call  such  intelligence  missions  spying 
Operations    in    or    over    intematlonai 
waters  are  not  quite  the  same  as  in- 
trusions of  another  nation's  sovereignty 
Aside  from  this,  we  do  learn  essential 
Information  through  these  missions  al- 
though, as  in  all  inteUigence  operations 
we  also  turn  up  much  chaff.  Sunday  the 
New  York  Times  published  an  article 
which  gives  a  good  example  of  why  the 
planes  fly  these  missions.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Wht  the  Planes  Plt  Those  Risky 

Missions 

(By  William  Beecher) 

Washinoton.— The  slow.  fOTir-englne  EC- 
121  moved  Into  position  some  50  miles  off 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  Korea.  At  a  master 
radio  console,  a  senior  radio  specialist  who 
spoke  Korean  fluently  started  slowly  turning 
his  radio  dial. 

He  listened  for  a  few  minutes  and  decided 
one  channel  was  potentially  interesting 
carrying  the  voice  transmission  of  a  nearby 
radio  operator  guiding  a  pair  of  MIG's  In  his 
plane's  direction. 

He  signaled  to  another  technician  to  lock 
on  to  this  frequency,  clear  out  the  static 
and  start  a  tape  recorder. 

Over  the  next  30  minutes,  the  linguist 
had  swept  the  entire  frequency  band  and  had 
a  dozen  channels  monitored  and  taped  simul- 
taneously. 

information  puzzle 
Most  of  the  Information,  when  It  was  de- 
livered to  the  top-secret  National  Security 
Agency  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  would  turn  out 
to  be  of  little  value.  But  a  few  nuggets  when 
analyzed   and   dovetailed   with    Information 
turned  up  at  a  diplomatic  cocktail  party  in 
Jakarta,  some  photographs  from  a  high-fly- 
ing  reconnaissance   satellite,   and    a   report 
from  an  agent  working  as  a  stevedore  in  a 
Soviet  port  city,  would  reveal  that  after  the 
seizure   of   the  spy  ship  Pueblo   15  months 
ago.  Russia  more  than  doubled  the  number 
of  surface-to-air  missile  sites  in  North  Korea, 
from   14  to  35.  representing  a  total  of  210 
launchers.     Future     Intelligence     missions 
would  attempt  to  pinpoint  each  of  the  new 
sites,  determine  the  quality  of  their  equip- 
ment and  the  training  of  their  crews. 

If  war  breaks  out  In  Korea,  knowledge  of 
where  these  SAM's  are  and  how  they  might 
be  thwarted  might  be  a  crucial  factor  In 
the  outcome. 
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,   however,   who  tradl- 

you  the  consequences 

and   regulations  of  our 

■and  to  this  end.  I  have 

observations    to   share 


deil    with    the    subject    of 


INTELLIGENCE      GATHERING      AND 
THE  NAVY  EC-121  PLANE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  some  per- 
sons reacted  quickly  to  the  downing  of 
the  Navy  EC-121  over  the  Sea  of  Japan 
last  week,  with  the  thought  that  the 
Umted  States  should  not  be  flying  so- 
called  spy  missions  anyway,  and  probably 
could  not  turn  up  any  useful  information 
as  a  result  of  such  missions.  In  other 
words  they  were  quick  to  say.  in  effect, 
that  the  incident,  like  the  Pueblo  seizure 
before  it.  should  not  have  occurred  be- 
cause we  should  not  have  been  there  in 
the  first  place. 

I  disagree,  as  I  suspect  most  informed 
Americans  do.  Intelligence  gathering  in 


ABOUT  1  90  MISSIONS 

This  mission  happened  not  to  be  the  one 
last  Monday  in  which  two  North  Korean 
MIG's  came  out  and  shot  down  the  Navy 
reconnaissance  plane.  But  it  might  well  have 
been. 

Over  the  last  three  months,  the  United 
States  has  flown  about  190  similar  missions 
over  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Others  have  focused  on  communications 
relating  to  Communist  China's  missile  pro- 
gram, the  border  dispute  between  Russia  and 
China,  new  radars  being  installed  In  all  three 
potentially  hostile  Communist  countries. 

The  Soviet  Union's  readiness  to  lend  the 
assistance  of  two  destroyers  In  searching  for 
possible  survivors  among  the  plane's  31-man 
crew  was.  in  the  opinion  of  some  American 
officials,  not  Cnly  an  act  of  humanity  but 
also  an  Indication  that  Russia,  with  its  own 
Intelligence  problems,  was  not  particularly 
happy  over  the  attack  in  International  air 
space. 
The  Soviet  Union   has  as   an  extensive  a 


worldwide  intelligence-gathering  net  as  the 
United  States,  concentrating  rather  more  on 
inteUigence  trawlers  and  leee  on  planes,  but 
with  about  as  many  spy  satellites. 

A  limited  niunber  of  officials  in  both  na- 
tions are  fully  aware  of  how  important  fast, 
accurate  information  can  be  In  the  cold  war. 

The  downed  propellor-drlven  EC-121  had 
about  six  tons  of  electronics  equipment.  The 
31  men  aboard  made  up  two  crews  to  enable 
the  plane  to  remain  on  station  for  about 
eight  hours.  The  Intense  nature  of  the  work 
Involved  requires  that  the  technicians  rest 
occasionally. 

batellxpes  unsatistactost 
'  In  addition  to  monitoring  radio  messages, 
this  type  of  plane  is  equipped  to  determine 
the  frequencies  employed  in  alr-defenae 
radar.  The  missions  that  the  planes  carry  out 
are  said  to  be  too  complex  for  spy  satellites 
to  conduct  effectively. 

"It  would  be  nice,"  said  a  ranking  intel- 
ligence official.  "If  we  could  program  all  the 
things  we  need  into  satellites,  push  a  few 
buttons,  and  then  wait  for  the  Information 
to  come  flowing  in. 

"Unfortunately  that  day.  if  It  ever  comes,  is 
still  pretty  distant.  What  satellite  can  carry 
the  six  tons  of  equipment  hauled  by  the  EC- 
121?  More  important,  without  hvunan  Judg- 
ment, how  is  it  to  decide  which  radio  fre- 
quencies to  monitor?" 

"That's  one  of  the  principal  reasons,"  he 
added,  "why  President  Nixon  insisted  that, 
despite  the  risks,  the  EC-121  missions  must 
resume  off  the  Korean  coast.  If  we  give  up 
our  eyes  and  ears,  we  better  get  out  of  the 
area,  fast." 

FALLotrr  IN  japan 

The  "spy  plane  Incident"  prompted  the 
opposition  Socialist  party  In  Japan  to  revive 
attacks  last  week  against  the  pro-American 
policies  of  Premier  Elsaku  Sato.  Because  the 
American  plane  operated  out  of  an  air  base 
near  Tokyo,  many  Japanese  feared  involve- 
ment In  a  new  Asian  conflict  not  of  their  own 
choosing.  But  Premier  Sato  defended  the 
United  States*  right  to  conduct  reconnais- 
sance flights  over  international  waters,  and 
said  such  flights  were  "necessary"  in  the  kind 
of  world  in  which  Japan  lives.  He  added  that 
the  deterrent  power  of  the  United  States- 
Japanese  security  treaty  eliminated  the  dan- 
ger that  Japan  might  be  dragged  Into  a  war. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  DOING  THE 
BEST  HE  CAN 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  become  a  prime  target 
of  certain  political  factions  both  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  country.  They 
seem  compelled  to  take  out  their  own 
frustrations  on  the  President  and  have 
attacked  him  without  giving  him  a  fair 
chance  to  resolve  the  grave  problems 
which  he  faces. 

Recently  the  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  wrote  an  article 
about  these  attacks.  I  think  Mr.  Hearst 
has  placed  the  problem  in  a  very  clear 
perspective.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Editor's  Report:    Doing   the  Best   He   Can 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

New  York.  March  22. — Spring  wasn't  the 
only  development  sprung  during  the  past 
week.  The  wahoo  warriors  of  the  nation's 
leftist-liberal  establishment,  after  sharpen- 
ing their  tommyhawks  in  unaccustomed 
silence  for  two  months,  also  sprung  their 
expected  spring  offensive  on  President  Nixon. 

It  was   inevitable   that   they   soon   would 


take  off  after  the  Nixon  scalp.  As  a  symbol 
of  conservative  Republicanism,  that  scalp 
would  make  an  even  better  trophy  for  the 
liberal  wigwam  than  that  of  the  Johnson 
scalp  now  hanging  there,  Johnson,  after  all, 
was  a  Democrat. 

Thus  about  the  only  surprising  aspect  of 
the  war  whoops  now  being  sounded,  largely 
over  the  Nixon  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
the  Sentinel  missile  system,  is  that  the 
wahooe  were  able  to  hold  off  so  long.  Some 
of  them,  notably  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght, 
In  fact  couldn't  wait  for  the  rest  of  the  pack. 

Even  before  the  Nixon  ABM  announcement. 
Chief  Doveweathers  from  Arkansas  was  wall- 
ing that  the  President  was  about  to  risk  Mos- 
cow's displeasure.  When  the  announcement 
actually  came,  it  was  like  a  signal  for  all  the 
rest  to  follow  the  Pulbrlght  lead. 

In  thundering  editorials,  such  liberal  pol- 
icy shapers  as  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Post  decreed  that  Nixon's  ABM  de- 
cision was  a  disaster  from  any  angle.  Since 
then  their  stables  of  pundits — quickly  Joined 
by  all  the  other  acld-i>en,  self-proclaimed  in- 
tellectuals of  the  leftist-liberal  camp — have 
been  lambasting  the  President  himself  as  a 
l>oor  leader  limited,  according  to  one  of  "a 
narrow,  political,  tactical  and  public  rela- 
tions view  of  the  world." 

And  It's  only  the  beginning.  George  J.  Mc- 
Qovern,  a  dove  who  parrots  the  Hanoi  line, 
sounded  what  Is  guaranteed  to  be  the  big- 
gest single  theme  of  the  assault  by  castigat- 
ing the  new  administration  for  what  ne  called 
its  lack  of  "strength  and  courage  to  genuine- 
ly reverse  our  course  In  Vietnam."  Almost 
simultaneously,  groups  of  war  protestors  an- 
nounced they  will  resume  mass  demonstra- 
tions with  a  coordinated  turnout  In  23  cities 
on  the  Easter  weekend  of  April  3-6. 

Once  again,  in  other  words,  the  same  old 
slings  and  arrows  of  the  poisonous  and  divi- 
sive liberal  camp  can  be  expected  from  now 
on.  How  they  will  be  used  can  be  predicted 
with  great  accuracy.  Whatever  the  President 
does  will  be  either  dead  wrong,  or  Inadequate. 
Above  all  he  will  be  assailed  for  resisting 
Communist  pressures  from  any  source, 
whether  Hanoi,  Moscow  or  Peking. 

What  continually  astounds  me  about  the 
Fulbrlghts  and  the  McGoverns  is  their  con- 
summate gall  In  attempting  to  dictate  pres- 
idential policy.  It  was  Richard  Nixon  who 
was  elected  to  the  White  House,  not  the 
George  McGovem  who  couldn't  even  get 
nominated  by  his  own  party.  And  although  J. 
William  F^ilbrlght  wants  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  so  bad  he  can  taste  It,  even  the  liberal- 
minded  John  F.  Kennedy  wouldn't  give  him 
the  Job. 

Compounding  the  gall  of  the  Fulbrlghts, 
McGoverns  and  their  ilk  is  the  fact  that  none 
of  them  really  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  It  is  only  the  President  who  has  ac- 
cess to  all  the  Information  needed  to  make 
momentous  decisions.  In  his  position,  slg- 
niflcantly  and  fortunately,  he  cannot  afford 
to  have  the  kind  of  one-track,  made-up  mind 
displayed  by  the  leftist-liberal  critics. 

When  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  in  the  White 
House  he  had  a  framed  quotation  from  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  sitting  on  his  desk.  It  said: 

"If  I  were  to  try  to  read,  much  less  answer, 
all  the  attacks  made  on  me,  this  shop  might 
as  well  be  closed  for  any  other  business.  I  do 
the  very  best  I  know  how — the  very  best  I 
can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until  the 
end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right,  what 
Is  said  against  me  won't  amount  to  anything. 
If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ten  angels 
swearing  I  was  right  would  make  no  dif- 
ference." 

That  Is  a  perfect  guideline  for  any  Presi- 
dent— one  which  should  be  hung  perma- 
nently on  the  wall  of  the  White  House  Oval 
Room.  It  certainly  would  spare  any  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive a  lot  of  unnecessary  worry  If  he  didn't 
listen  to.  look  at  or  read  all  the  mean,  biting, 
cutting,  incisive  attacks  on  him.  It's  only 
proper  to  be  aware  of  such  opposition,  of 
course,  but  he  certainly  doesn't  have  to  try 


to  appease  the  critics — nor  should  he  be 
upset  by  them. 

FDR  had  the  gift  of  laughing  off  hie  critics, 
sometimes  demolishing  them  with  a  quip. 
Eisenhower,  too,  had  something  of  a  cast- 
iron  serenity.  But  Truman  sometimes  let  the 
critics  get  under  his  skin  and  even  the  suave, 
easy-going  Jack  Kennedy  banned  the  Herald- 
Tribune  from  the  White  House.  LB  J,  despite 
the  motto  on  his  desk,  was  the  most  vulner- 
able of  all  In  recent  years — eventually  to  the 
point  of  political  paralysis. 

I  have  a  hunch  that  Dick  Nixon,  who  once 
blew  up  at  the  press,  has  learned  the  hard 
way  to  let  carping  criticism  roll  off  his  back. 
After  all,  he  knew  exactly  what  his  Job  en- 
tails before  he  got  It.  And  be  certainly  knows 
that  the  leftist-liberals  who  are  now  whoop- 
ing after  him  didn't  vote  for  him  In  the  first 
place,  and  never  will. 

Nothing  Is  more  true  than  the  saying  that 
the  buck  stops  at  the  President's  desk.  Dick 
Nixon  has  many  crucial  decisions  ahead  of 
him — on  Vietnam,  the  Mid-East,  national  de- 
fense, domestic  priorities  and  equally  con- 
troversial matters.  However  pressing  any  one 
problem  Is,  furthermore,  it  Is  going  to  have 
to  be  considered  and  weighed  against  the 
commitments  and  needs  of  the  others. 

There  Is  only  one  man  who  can,  must  and 
Is  qualified  to  make  those  tremendous  de- 
cisions, and  that  Is  the  man  who  was  elected 
to  make  them.  So  far  President  Nixon  Is  being 
criticized  for  doing  exactly  what  he  said  he 
Intended  doing — to  carefully  and  cautiously 
consider  all  his  options  before  acting  at  the 
proper  time  In  the  best  Interests  of  all  the 
people. 

He  promised  no  grandiose  new  programs, 
offered  no  panaceas  and  held  out  no  hopes 
that  America's  problems  would  be  solved 
overnight.  Instead  he  promised  a  sane,  effi- 
cient aHd  wholly  responsible  administration. 
Up  to  now,  all  things  considered,  that's  what 
we've  been  having. 

Dick  Nixon  has  been  doing  very  well  In- 
deed. He's  not  only  doing  the  Job  as  he  out- 
lined It  before  his  election,  he's  doing  It 
even  better. 

The  proof  of  that  pudding,  despite  the 
yips  of  the  wahoo  warriors,  Is  that  a  lot  of 
Americans  who  didn't  vote  for  him  In  No- 
vember would  do  so  today. 

Our  new  President  has  everything  to  gain 
by  following  his  present  course — and  possibly 
everything  to  lose  by  following  the  voices 
which  echo  Hanoi's  and  Moscow's  complaints. 


SECRETARIES  WEEK 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  remind  Senators  that  Secretaries 
Week  will  be  observed  April  20-26,  1969, 
and  will  mark  the  18th  consecutive  year 
for  this  observance.  Wednesday,  April  23, 
will  be  highlighted  as  Secretaries  Day. 

Although  Secretaries  Week  was  orig- 
inated in  1952  by  the  National  Secre- 
taries Association,  International,  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  it  is  for  all  secretaries. 

The  whole  purpose  of  NSA,  through 
its  various  activities,  including  Secre- 
taries Week,  is  to  maintain  a  program  of 
continuing  education  for  secretaries  to 
keep  them  updated  on  changes  and  new 
developments. 

Business  equipment  manufacturers 
recognize  the  ever-growing  importance 
of  skilled  office  personnel.  They  realize 
that  in  this  age  of  technological  change 
it  is  imperative  for  business  enterprises, 
if  they  are  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
modem  equipment  now  available,  to 
have  staffs  trained  and  educated  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  competition. 

It  is  truly  said:  "Better  secretaries 
mean  better  business." 
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Mr.  YOCNQiof  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  this  country 
Is  a  truth-ln-gavemment  law.  In  Amer- 
ica, 1.900,000  or  the  finest  young  men 
have  been  sent  to  Vietnam  and  Thailand 
to  fight  In  &n  unpopular  undeclared  war. 
More  than  200,(|00  fine  young  Americans 
have  been  killed  and  wounded  in  Viet- 
nam to  date,  ahd  more  than  2,000  are 
missing  In  actloti  or  are  prisoners  of  war. 
Thousands  hate  died  from  bubonic 
plague,  hepatitis,  malaria,  and  other 
jungle  diseases,  and  many  more  will  suf- 
fer from  the  efffcts  of  and  recurrence  of 
attacks  of  these  diseases  throughout 
their  lives.  Also  ,j  we  are  spending  at  least 
$1  billion  this  ytear  on  an  anti-balllstic- 
misslle  system  io  ring  various  areas  of 
our  country  Including  Washington. 
D.C.,  with  an  ABM  system,  now  termed 
safeguard  ABMJ  by  some  bright  public 
relations  man  vMorking  in  the  Pentagon. 
Americans  should  know  the  truth — this 
boondoggle  may  eventually  cost  as  much 
a»  $100- billion  a»id  be  obsolescent  by  the 
time  that  ABM  fcilos  have  been  installed 
Just  as  were  th4  Nike -Zeus  missiles  and 
others  on  which  billions  of  dollars  of 
taxpayers'  mon^  were  wasted. 

Since  1954,  ai^  particularly  from  No- 
vember 1963.  our  country  has  replaced 
Prance  in  world  opinion  as  the  aggressor 
nation  in  Vietnam.  Americans  know  that 
the  strongest  defense  against  commu- 
nism is  to  make  lour  American  system  of 
government  work  so  that  men  and  wom- 
wlll  regard  the  United 
an  where  all  citizens,  re- 
br  color,  are  llberty-lov- 
ijojing  equal  opportuni- 
ties and  complete  freedom.  It  is  high  time 
that  Americans  j  were  told  the  truth — 
that  more  than;  600.000  Americans  are 
fighting  in  Soutljieast  Asia  and  many  of 
them  dying  because  the  administration 
refuses  to  admit  pur  mistake  in  attempt- 
ing to  create  a  pto-American,  and  anti- 
Chinese  buffer  skate  in  South  Vietnam 
following  the  tinie  the  French  withdrew 
in   1954.   As  Walter  Lippmann   bluntly 
put  it.  "We  are  fighting  to  save  face." 
More   than   2,50(J  years  ago  Confucius 
wrote,   "A  man  who  makes  a  mistake 
and  does  not  coirect  it  makes  another 
mistake."  A  nation  making  a  mistake 
and  falling  to  cdrrect  it  likewise  makes 
another  mistake. 


en  the  world  ove 
States  as  the  nati 
gardless  of  race 
ing  Americans  ei 


PRESIDE^rrS  REACTION  TO  NORTH 
KOREAN  TRtLACHERY  IS  WISE 

Mr.  HRUSKAi  Mr.  President,  the 
shooting  down  laist  Tuesday  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  EC-121  re^nnalssance  plane  by 
North  Korea  ha4  resulted  In  a  further 
demonstration  o|  the  firm,  calm,  and 
capable  grip  whioh  President  Nixon  has 
on  our  country's  foreign  affairs. 

In  making  cleaj-  that  our  surveillance 
in  International  air  space  must  and  will 
continue  and  iri  stressing  that  such 
flights  will  be  pijotected,  the  President 
did  not  respond  with  ineffective  threats. 
He  has  responded  with  a  statement  of 
the  case. 

Dealing  with  tin  unpredictable  and 
paranoid  nation  lis  at  best  difficult  It 
would  be  the  heigpit  of  folly  to  succumb 


to  the  temptation  to  act  a«  that  nation 
acts,  irrationally  and  irresponsibly.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  chosen  clarity  and  rea- 
son. The  policy  he  has  annoimced  is  not 
ambiguous,  and  I  commend  him  for  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  four 
newspaper  editorials  commenting  on  the 
President's  action  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  first,  from  the  Oakland,  Calif., 
Tribune,  of  which  our  former  colleague 
is  editor  and  publisher,  well  posed  the 
spirit  and  feeling  of  the  NaUon  at  large, 
as  to  what  should  and  what  should  not 
be  done. 

The  other  three  are  typical  appraisals 
and  approvals  of  the  President's  firm, 
realistic  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Oakland   (Calif.)    Tribune, 

Apr.  17.  1969] 
Anothib    Act   of   Babbasism — Another 

Insult  Unanswxred? 
Our  nation  today  Is  once  again  gripped 
In  the  agonizing  dilemma  of  how  to  respond 
to  a  murderous  and  barbarous  act  by  the 
belligerent  Communist  regime  In  North 
Korea. 

North  Korea  Is  scornfully  boasting  to  the 
world  that  on  Tuesday  It  downed  "with  one 
stroke"  a  United  States  Navy  reconnaissance 
plane  with  a  crew  of  31  men  aboard. 

The  Pentagon  says  two  bodies,  but  no  sur- 
vivors, have  been  found. 

Ova  plane,  a  lumbering,  300-m.p.h.  pro- 
peller-driven surveillance  aircraft  laden  with 
six  tons  of  electronic  equipment,  was  clearly 
defenseless — In  fact,  shockingly  defenseless 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  kill — apparently  by  two  sophisticated 
Communist  MIO  Jets — was  as  simple  to 
achieve  as  It  was  cowardly. 

Ours  was  a  routine  reconnaissance  flight — 
the  sort  of  flight  which  has  been  common 
over  the  Sea  of  Japan  for  20  years,  the  sort 
of  reconnaissance  activity.  In  fact,  carried 
on  today  by  every  world  power. 

The  North  Koreans  contend  the  U.S.  plane 
violated  their  air  space — as  If,  even  If  It  were 
true,  this  fact  alone  could  somehow  make 
right  a  homicidal  skeet  shoot  In  the  sky 
with  31  defenseless  American  airmen  as  the 
target. 

Our  government  flatly  denies  any  such  air 
space  violation.  The  Pentagon  Insists  the 
plane  was  lawfully  traveling  only  in  Inter- 
national corridors.  The  recovery  by  rescue 
ships  of  the  bodies  and  portions  of  the 
plane's  wreckage  120  miles  off  the  North  Ko- 
rean coast  points  ominously  to  a  blatant 
North  Korean  lie. 

Our  nation,  of  course,  has  been  here  be- 
fore— Just  15  months  ago  when  the  USS 
Pueblo  was  seized  by  North  Korea,  with  one 
of  its  crewmen  killed  and  the  remainder  Ig- 
nomlnlously  Imprisoned,  torttu-ed  and  sub- 
jected to  extracted  "confessions." 

We  responded  then  with  a  weakness  unbe- 
fitting our  role  as  the  leading  defender  of 
freedom  and  democracy  against  the  dictators 
and  tyrants  of  not  only  the  Par  East  but  of 
the  entire  planet. 

When  the  Pueblo  was  seized  we  should 
have  Immediately  proceeded  to  blockade 
Wonsan  and  other  North  Korean  ports.  No 
vessels  should  have  been  allowed  to  leave 
or  enter  until  the  Pueblo  and  Its  crew  were 
back  under  United  States  Jurisdiction. 

But  we  didn't.  Perhaps  the  argiunent  could 
have  been  made  then  that  to  do  so  would 
have  Jeopardized  the  Uvea  of  the  Pueblo 
crewmen.  No  such  claim  can  now  be  made. 

The  words  and  warning  of  Thomas  JefTer- 
son  at  an  earlier  date  In  our  history  haunt 
us  today. 


In  a  letter  to  John  Jay.  Jefferson  urged 
not  only  the  establishment  of  a  strong  U.S. 
naval  force  but  also  prompt  retallaUon 
against  any  aggressor  seizing  or  harassing 
U.S.  ships  on  the  high  seas. 

Speedy  retaliation,  Jefferson  declared,  was 
necessary  because — as  he  put  It — "An  Insult 
unanswered  Is  the  parent  of  many  others." 

We  shall  not  be  so  presiimptuous  as  to 
suggest  what  specific  course  of  action  our 
President  should  now  take.  No  clUzen  does 
or  can  have  the  Information  avaUable  to  a 
President.  None  of  us  can  know  all  the  Im- 
pUcatlons  of  this  latest,  and  obviously  deUb- 
erate.  Communist  diversionary  tactic. 

But  we  can  suggest  what  ought  not  be  the 
limit  of  our  response.  We  ought  not  merely 
express  our  outrage.  We  ought  not  be  satis- 
fied with  merely  a  "strong  diplomatic  pro- 
test." We  ought  not  let  the  matter  repose 
In  a  new  round  of  "negotiations"  with  sullen 
and  smug  tln-hom  tyrants.  We  ought  not 
settle  for  only  the  ultimate  Issuance  of  some 
debasing  and  self -degrading  mutual  "state- 
nient" — as  we  did  In  the  Pueblo  Incident. 

Por,  as  surely  as  the  unanswered  insult 
of  the  Pueblo  seizure  was  the  parent  of  Tues- 
day's bloodthirsty  attack  on  our  unarmed 
recormalssance  plane.  Just  as  surely  will  this 
latest  Insult — If  unanswered — be  the  parent 
of  yet  further  Insult  and  tragedy  to  our 
nation. 

IProm  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  19.  1969] 
Thx  Rbsponsb 

The  protest  lodged  in  Panmtmjom  over 
the  downing  of  the  United  States  recon- 
naissance plane  by  North  Korea  Is.  In  view 
of  the  diplomatic  realltlee.  Just  about  as 
much  as  this  country  can  do  by  way  of  a 
non-nuiltary  response.  The  decision  to  con- 
tinue with  the  spy  flights  and  to  provide 
them  with  protecUon  is  the  least  that  can 
be  done  to  protect  American  lives. 

President  Nixon  described  the  response  as 
an  Interim  move,  pending  a  reply  to  the  pro- 
test by  Pyongyang.  The  probabUlty  Is.  how- 
ever, that  North  Korea  will  either  dUregard 
the  protest  or  counter  with  a  protest  of  Its 
own  that  the  United  States  intruded  on 
North  Korean  airspace.  And  the  further  prob- 
ability Is  that  the  diplomatic  dispute  wUl 
stop  there. 

The  only  diplomatic  escalation  that  could 
take  place  would  be  a  move  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
But  this  would  be  an  empty  gesture.  North 
Korea  Is  not  a  member  of  the  UN,  and  al- 
ready has  been  branded  an  aggressor  by  the 
councU.  It  could  also  be  an  unwise  gesture. 
for  it  would  force  Russia  to  abandon  its 
present  neutral  posture  and  side  with  North 
Korea,  thereby  Jeopardizing  the  ImpendlnK 
arms  limitations  talks. 

As  to  the  military  response,  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  the  President  and  his  advisers 
have  reviewed  the  need  for  the  reconnais- 
sance flights,  and  have  concluded  that  the 
InformaUon  supplied  is  worth  the  demon- 
strated rUks  Involved.  And  the  decision  to 
protect  such  missions  puts  North  Korea 
clearly  on  notice  that  the  response  to  any 
future  attack  wUl  be  something  more  than 
a  stiff  note. 

To  have  responded  with  an  Immediate 
retaliatory  attack  would  have  meant  a  seri- 
ous risk  of  involving  the  United  States  in  a 
second  hot  Asian  war.  And  there  are  some 
indications  that  the  attack  was  not  a  fully 
premeditated  official  act  calling  for  a  puni- 
tive response;  that  it  was.  perhaps,  a  paranoid 
general's  notion  of  a  fitting  birthday  gift 
for  Premier  Kim  n-Sung. 

(Prom   the   Baltimore   Sun,   Apr.    19,    1969) 
Warning  Given 
Like    the    protest    officially    delivered    to 
North     Korea     at     Panmunjom,     President 
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Nixon's  statement  at  his  press  conference  on 
the  shooting  down  of  a  naval  reconnaissance 
plane  was  Impressive  for  Its  restraint,  a  re- 
straint appropriate  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
Incident.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
unarmed  aircraft  bad  not  flown  closer  than 
40  miles  to  the  North  Korean  coast  and  he 
described  the  attack  on  it — 90  miles  from 
shore — as  unprovoked,  deliberate  and  with- 
out warning.  He  also  made  it  very  clear  that 
these  survelUance  flights  are  regarded  as  nec- 
essary, and  that  they  will  be  resumed,  con- 
tinued and  from  now  on,  protected. 

Although  Mr.  Nixon  declined  to  say  what 
form  the  protection  would  take  and  was 
careful  to  note  that  his  order  for  the  pro- 
tection -vas  not  a  threat,  the  flrmness  with 
which  he  announced  it  can  be  Interpreted  as 
very  plain  notice  to  North  Korea  that  It  can- 
not halt  the  Intelligence  missions  of  United 
States  planes  over  international  waters  and 
that  any  new  att^npte  to  Interfere  with  those 
missions  by  force  will  be  met  by  force. 

That  this  is  what  might  be  called  an  In- 
terim decision  Is  apparent  from  the  Presi- 
dent's assertion  that  "Looking  to  the  fu- 
ture .  .  .  what  we  will  do  will  depend  upon 
the  circumstances."  It  will  depend,  he  added, 
on  what  North  Korea  does,  on  "Its  reaction 
to  the  protest  and  also  other  developments 
that  occur  as  we  continue  these  flights."  The 
incident  of  the  EC121  is  not  finally  disposed 
of.  Por  the  Ume  being  it  is  being  left  to 
diplomatic  exchanges. 

Obviously  Mr.  Nixon  is  trying  to  avoid  any 
action  that  would  worsen  an  already  thor- 
oughly bad  situation.  But  he  has  told  North 
Korea — an  "unpredictable  country."  he  said — 
that  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  change  the 
United  States  policy  on  aerial  reconnaissance 
or  to  repeat  its  attack  on  our  planes.  Re- 
strained as  this  message  Is,  It  carries  an  ex- 
tremely sober  warning. 


[Prom  the  New  Tork  Dally  News,  Apr.  19, 

1969) 

A  Firm.  Calm  Stand 

A  firm,  calm  stand  was  taken  at  his  news 
conference  yesterday  by  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  on  Red  North  Korea's  Monday 
shooting  dovTO  of  an  unarmed  U.S.  EC-121 
reconnaissance  plane. 

One  hundred  ninety  si m liar  filghta  had 
gone  unmolested  this  year,  so  that  Monday's 
attack  was  a  complete  surprise. 

The  Intelligence  fiights  are  essential,  said 
the  President,  and  will  go  right  on — but  pro- 
tected henceforth  (by  aircraft  carriers  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan ) . 

This  calm  firmness  probably  will  dlsap- 
ptolnt  some  Americans.  And  the  Nixon  tactics 
no  doubt  will  have  to  be  revised  if  North 
Korea  persists  in  these  Pueblo  and  BC-121- 
type  outrages.  Por  the  time  being,  though. 
It  looks  to  us  as  if  Mr.  Nixon  Is  acting  wisely. 


AMERICAN  PERSEVERANCE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Earl  of  Avon,  has  authored  a  well-rea- 
soned, cogent  essay  summing  up  the  need 
for  American  perseverance,  not  only  in 
its  negotiations  over  Vietnam,  at  Paris, 
but  also  In  its  attempts  to  approach  the 
Chinese,  in  the  realization  that  any  set- 
tlement in  Asia  which  can  endure  must 
take  into  consideration  in  the  interests 
of  the  representatives  of  Peking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Anthony  Eden,  and 
published  in  last  Saturday's  New  York 
Times,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 


Topics:   Why  We  Must  Persevkbe  With 
China 

(By  Anthony  Eden,  Earl  of  Avon)  > 

London. — Nobody  should  be  surprised  at 
the  recent  outbreaks  of  fighting  on  the 
Russo-Chlnese  frontier.  Tension,  punctured 
by  incidents,  has  been  the  rule  along  much 
of  the  4,000-mlle  frontier  for  some  time  now. 
We  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  buslnee. 
and  we  shall  make  a  grave  mistake  if  we  be- 
little or  discount  the  part  which  China  must 
play  in  any  settlement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Prontler  forays  are  not  the  only  expression 
of  the  growing  bitterness  between  Moscow 
and  Peking.  Chou  En-lal's  rebuke  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  last  au- 
tumn was  sternly  meant.  The  Chinese  are 
acutely  aware  that  they  also  are  Russia's 
neighbors.  Their  purpose  In  censuring  Mos- 
cow was  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  serve  advance 
notice  that  no  pretext  of  Communist  nelgh- 
borllness  could  ever  Justify  any  Russian  in- 
tervention across  Chinese  frontiers. 

Can  these  events  be  expected  to  have  any 
infiuence  on  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  China?  The  Chinese  conviction 
that  the  United  States  menaces  her  security 
is,  I  believe,  genuinely  held.  In  Chinese  eyes 
the  inescapable  evidence  of  this  is  the  Amer- 
ican military  presence  on  the  continent  of 
Asia.  It  follows  that  if  Washington  contem- 
plates a  negotiation  which  would  result  in  a 
phased  reduction  of  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam,  in  return  for  a  withdrawal 
of  North  Vietnamese  forces,  China  will  be  a 
deeply  Interested  party  and  should  prudently 
be  treated  as  such. 

Not  too  much  should  be  made  of  the  post- 
ponement of  the  talks  In  Warsav.  There  were 
some  epithets  flying  when  this  happened. 
The  time  could  soon  come  when  Peking 
would  not  be  embarrassed  to  exchange  reflec- 
tions with  Washington,  whether  confiden- 
tially or  otherwise.  The  United  States  has 
wisely  shown  a  continued  readiness  to  nego- 
tiate even  after  Its  opposite  number  declined 
the  last  round  of  talks.  There  is  a  fair  chance 
that  the  Chinese  will  see  in  this  an  opening 
which  could  be  useful. 

VIETNAM    WAR     PRESENCE 

It  is  not  possible  to  approach  the  question 
of  negotiation  in  Southeast  Asia  without 
regard  to  ttie  events  of  the  last  fourteen 
years.  With  the  passage  of  time,  the  mount- 
ing commitment  and  loss  of  life,  all  ques- 
tions become  more  intense  and  harder  to 
solve  and  It  is  necessary  to  get  back  to  first 
principles.  These  are  that  the  United  States 
has  no  wish  to  establish  any  military  pres- 
ence anywhere  in  Indo-China.  provided  that 
North  Vietnamese  military  forces  are  with- 
drawn from  south  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 

This  condition  is  Indispensable  if  South 
Vietnam  is  to  be  free  to  determine  her  own 
future,  but  it  carries  with  it  the  terms  of 
American  disengagement.  A  comparable  with- 
drawal on  both  sides  from  Laos  has  to  be 
phased  In  with  any  Vietnamese  agreement.  If 
we  are  to  get  back  to  the  1954  Geneva  Agree- 
ments for  Vietnam,  we  have  also  to  return  to 
the  1963  Agreement  for  Laos. 

The  fighting  In  Laos  may  prove  the  most 
stubborn  Issue  overlooking  the  negotiations. 
Here  Russia  has  an  obligation  reaffirmed  only 
six  years  ago.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  50.000  North  Vietnamese  troops  are  In 
Laos  In  defiance  of  that  engagement,  or  that 
the  equipment  and  supply  of  these  troops  Is 
only  made  possible  through  Soviet  weapons 
and  material  aid. 

The  fact  that  Laos  is  as  reluctant  as  Cam- 
bodia to  receive  any  foreign  troops  upon  her 
soil  only  emphasizes  the  ruthless  cruelty  of 
this  violation  of  a  contract.  If  Moscow  wants 
to  stay  hostilities  anywhere,  here  Is  an  Im- 


>Lord  Avon,  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  served  as  Joint  chairman  of  the 
1964  Geneva  Conference  on  Par  Eastern  Af- 
fairs. 


mediate  claimant.  There  cannot  be  any  settle- 
ment otherwise. 

The  neutralization  of  the  area  still  remains 
the  final  objective,  but  this  must  be  for  the 
countries  themselves  to  endorse  and  for  the 
greater  powers  to  guarantee.  Meanwhile  Am- 
bassador Lodge  is  undoubtedly  right  u)  per- 
severe with  the  problem  of  the  demilitarized 
zones,  whenever  opportunity  offers.  These 
zones  are  a  necessity  in  any  scheme  of  with- 
drawal and  offer  some  assiirance  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  any  pledges  given. 

SECRET     SESSIONS     FRUITFUL 

It  Is  unlikely  that  any  progress  will  be 
made  In  these  or  other  matters  as  the  out- 
come of  publicized  meetings.  We  certainly 
were  unable  to  achieve  anything  at  Geneva 
until,  after  many  weeks,  we  moved  into  se- 
cret session.  Even  so.  most  difficulties  had  to 
be  resolved  by  two  and  two  in  contacts  which 
were  not  known  to  have  taken  place  and 
could  therefore  be  broken  off  or  renewed 
without  ceremony  or  loss  of  lace. 

If  and  when  this  stage  is  reached  In  the 
present  negotiations.  It  will  be  important,  as- 
suming that  the  aim  is  to  reach  a  settlement 
which  can  endure,  to  establish  and  maintain 
contact  with  the  representatives  of  Peking, 
whose  Interest  in  the  area  will  not  fade. 


KNOXVILLE.   TENN.— A  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL    CITY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
20  years  ago  John  Gunther  wrote  a  book 
in  which  he  said  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was 
the  "ugliest  city"  in  the  world.  No  one 
knows  how  long  Mr.  Gimther  was  in 
Knoxville,  but  he  has  not  been  in  the 
city  since  that  time.  Just  the  other  day 
he  reiterated  his  ugly-city  statement  on 
a  nationwide  television  show,  just  at  the 
time  Knoxville  was  staging  one  of  its 
most  widely  known  events — and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world — the 
Dogwood  Arts  Festival.  People  from  all 
over  the  coimtry,  and  some  from  foreign 
countries,  travel  over  the  six  trails  which 
are  literally  alive  with  dogwood  blooms.  It 
is  truly  a  magnificent  festival  which  fea- 
tures— in  addition  to  the  trees,  arts,  and 
crafts — sporting  events,  a  parade,  and 
other  events  and  mommients  of  beauty. 
Since  Mr.  Gunther's  visit  to  the  city,  on 
the  initiative  of  the  citizenry  and  the 
local  government,  there  have  been  car- 
ried out  several  urban  renewal  projects, 
construction  of  one  of  the  finest  audi- 
torium-coliseum facilities  in  the  coimtry, 
erection  of  a  beautiful  mall  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  business  district,  completion 
of  a  unique  promenade  on  which  several 
business  establishments  are  located,  and 
creation  of  a  "gay-way"  on  the  citsr's 
main  thoroughfare.  In  addition,  and  as  a 
result  of  some  of  these  activities.  Knox- 
ville was  declared  an  All  America  City. 
At  the  time  of  his  recent  statement  I  re- 
minded Mr.  Gunther  of  the  old  adage: 
A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgobblln 
of  little  minds. 

Mr.  President,  I  use  this  means  to  in- 
vite Mr.  Gunther  to  revisit  the  city  ot 
Knoxville.  I  am  confident  that,  once  that 
is  done,  he  will  feel  as  many  of  us  who 
know  the  city  do — that  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world. 


FOUNDERS  DAY  EXERCISES  AT 
UNIVERSITY  OF  VTRGINIA 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  last  week  the  University  of  Vlr- 
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ginla  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
Thomas  Jefferson's  birthday  with  Its  ob- 
servance of  pounder's  Day.  This  year 
also  marked  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
university.  It  was  my  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  exercises. 

Six  Members  of  this  body,  among 
whom  are  thf  majority  and  minority 
whips,  are  aljumnl  of  the  university. 
For  us,  Pounder's  Day  has  a  special 
significance.  However,  I  believe,  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  benefit 
from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Shan- 
non, Jr.,  president  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  whlcJji  eloquently  place  in  per- 
spective the  forces  that  threaten  higher 
education  toda)^. 

I  ask  imariimous  consent  to  have 
excerpts  of  br.  Shannon's  remarks 
printed  in  the  IIbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
ExcraPTS  Pkom  Rkmarks  at  Pottnd«'8  Dat 

EXKRCISES,  UNrVERSITT  OF  VIRGINIA,  BT  PrXS- 

idknjEdgam  p.  Bhannom,  J».,  April  14,  1969 

'TlioBtts  Jefferson  was  a  revolutionary.  Yet 
aa  one  of  the  chiteJ  archltecte  of  what  Julian 
Boyd  haa  called  "the  moet  radical  and  irre- 
versible revolution  In  history."  he  derived  his 
conceptions  not:  from  fervid  emotionalism 
but  from  a  dlsclbllned  mind  enlightened  by 
the  heritage  of  Western  thought.  The  Amer- 
ican revolution  fras  radical  and  Irreversible 
"because  Its  morfcl  proposition  Included  the 
transfer  of  soveiielgnty  from  the  hereditary 
ruler  to  the  Individual  citizen."  It  was  a 
revolution  dedicated  not  to  destruction  but 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  order — "a  new  society 
based  on  the  concept  of  the  equality  of  man 
reason  and  Justice."  This, 
ated,  is  the  continuing  rev- 
p  this  country  must  stead- 
ilflll.  This  Is  an  endvulng 
revolution,  never  yet  fully  achieved,  but  to 
be  pursued  with  worlc  and  hope  and  not  to 
be  abandoned  in  idespalr  and  irrationality. 

Like  the  new  cjountry,  the  new  university 
that  Thomas  Je$erson  brought  into  being 
here  150  years  ado  was  a  daring  Innovation. 
It  was  founded  as  the  first  true  university 
In  North  America,  and  Jefferson  aimed  his 
secular  university  to  develop  leaders  for 
practical  affairs  ahd  public  service.  Devoted, 
In  his  own  words,  to  "the  Illimitable  freedom 
of  the  human  nund" — the  phrase  that  we 
have  taken  as  the  jtheme  of  the  Seequlcenten- 
nlal — the  Unlverilty  of  Virginia  was  con- 
ceived as  a  means  of  affording  full  oppor- 
tunity for  a  continuously  evolving  aristocracy 
of  talent  and  Intellect  Instead  of  one,  as  In 
the  old  world,  based  upon  wealth  or  acci- 
dents of  birth.  This  university  then  has  been 
committed  from  the  beginning  to  the  under- 
glrdlng  propositions  of  the  republic — the 
equality  of  man  ^nd  governance  by  reason 
and  Justice. 

Freedom  to  teadh  and  to  learn,  to  seek  the 
truth  through  rational  Inquiry,  are  the  hall- 
mark, not  only  of  J  the  University  of  Virginia, 
but  generally  of  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Througfl  this  freedom  and  truth 
have  come  the  pilmary  beneflte  to  society. 
Now  this  freedom!  often  under  attack  from 
outside  the  unlv^sltlea.  Is  currently  being 
endangered  by  Irrationality,  even  coercion 
and  force  from  wi4hln  the  universities  them- 
selves. A  mlnorltj,  espousing  methods  that 
are  the  antithesis  af  the  Idea  of  a  university, 
seem  dedicated  t^  the  destruction  of  our 
. .  ,  to  have  marked  the  uni- 
versities as  their  frst  targets  of  a  campaign 
for  chaos. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  were  never  more  pertinent  to  our 
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society  than  they  are  today.  Jefferson  spoke 
somewhat  grandly  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia as  Intended  to  b«  "the  chief  bulwark 
of  the  human  mind  In  this  hemisphere." 
Usually  we  have  thought  of  this  metaphor 
In  the  context  of  external  forces,  but  never 
before  In  American  higher  education  was 
there  greater  opportunity  for  the  University 
of  Virginia,  along  with  all  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  to  be  an  Inner  bulwark  for 
the  defense  of  freedom  and  liberty  in  our 
society. 

Here  at  the  University,  In  Mr.  Jefferson's 
words,  "we  are  not  afraid  to  follow  truth 
wherever  It  may  lead,  nor  to  tolerate  any  error 
so  long  as  reason  Is  left  free  to  combat  it." 
He  would  be  the  first  to  support  our  protec- 
tion of  orderly  dissent.  He  would  no  doubt 
share  the  frustration  that  many  of  us  feel 
over  the  realization  that  advanced  societies 
now  have  the  knowledge  and  technical  means 
to  solve  the  problems  of  poverty,  health,  and 
education  but  thus  far  have  failed  to  do  so. 
Yet  he  would  be  concerned,  as  we  In  this  uni- 
versity must  be.  that  reason  remain  the 
means  by  which  we  combat  apparent  error. 
Intolerance  and  fanaticism,  rudeness  and 
vulgarity  cannot  be  allowed  to  supplant  rea- 
son as  the  Instrument  of  dissent.  And  dissent 
itself  must  not  be  so  strident  as  to  become  a 
purely  negative  force  that  will  rend  the 
fabric  of  our  InstituUon  and  destroy  our 
bright  prospects  for  united  and  constructive 
effort. 

This  afternoon  we  honor  Mr.  Jefferson  by 
honoring  those  among  our  faculty,  students 
and  alumni  who  have  excelled  in  developing 
the  mind.  We  celebrate  both  those  who  by 
rational  processes  are  quallfiylng  themselves 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  "the  continuing 
revolution"  through  orderly  change  and 
those  who  have  already  been  notable  par- 
ticipants In  the  struggle  to  Improve  the  con- 
dition Of  man.  It  Is  ovu-  privilege  to  salute 
those  who  have  demonstrated  in  the  words 
carved  over  our  gateway— "the  will  to  work 
for  men." 
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TRIBUTE   TO   THE  LATE  MRS    LAU 
KUN.  HAWAH  SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  FONG.  It  was  my  sorrowful  task 
recently  to  say  a  fond  farewell  and  eulogy 
to  Mrs.  Lau  Kun,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii's 
beloved  "Mama  Lau."  In  the  passing  of 
Mama  Lau,  my  Island  community  lost  a 
magnificent  lady,  for  she  Uved  a  brave 
and  beautiful  Ufe.  She  was  an  exemplary 
mother  and  grandmother  of  a  fine  family. 

Once  a  poor  immigrant  girl  from 
China,  she  overcame  much  to  achieve 
much.  By  today's  definition,  she  would 
be  considered  a  "disadvantaged"  person. 
Yet  through  her  qualities  of  persever- 
ance, diligence,  and  willingness  to  work 
hard,  she  overcame  her  disadvantages  to 
become  a  true  success  in  the  American 
tradition. 

Although  she  arrived  in  Hawaii  an 
alien,  she  learned  to  love  this  country 
and  became  a  naturalized  citizen,  her 
citizenship  reflecting  the  true  essence  of 
America. 

Although  she  had  little  formal  educa- 
tion and  spoke  only  Chinese  when  she 
came  to  Hawaii,  she  acquired  the  art  of 
communicating  most  effectively  and 
persuasively. 

Although  she  was  bom  poor,  she 
labored  long  and  ardously  to  Improve 
her  lot  and  that  of  her  family.  From  a 
modest  stall  selling  pork  in  a  Honolulu 
market,  she  and  her  husband  built,  step 
by  step,  the  largest  supermarket  chain  In 
the  50th  State. 


Thus,  In  her  own  unique  and  colorful 
way,  she  personified  many  attributes 
which  won  the  affection  and  admiration 
of  thousands. 

As  one  of  the  fortunate  people  who 
early  came  to  know  and  love  her,  I  was 
privileged  to  pay  tribute  to  her  life  and 
memory  at  her  funeral  services  on  April 
12.  So  that  others  may  share  in  the  In- 
spiring example  of  her  life,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  tribute  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Tributk  to  the  Late  Mas.  Latj  Kun,  Hawau 

Success  Story 

(By  U.a.  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fono) 

Friends:  We  are  gathered  together  today  to 

pay  tribute  to  one  of  HawaU's  truly  grand 

ladles,  Mrs.  Lau  Kun,  also  known  as  Mrs.  Lau 

SCO   Shee.   and   more   affectionately   known 

as — our  beloved  Mama  Lau — who  departed 

tills  mortal  life  last  Tuesday.  April  8. 

With  her  beloved  husband  Lau  Kun,  her 
son  Eddie,  her  daughter  Joanna,  her  son-in- 
law  Maurice  Sullivan,  and  her  nine  grand- 
children— whom  she  loved  alwve  ail — we 
weep  and  we  mourn,  for  it  Is  difficult  to 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  loss  of  one  who 
was  so  vibrant,  so  full  of  vitality  and  love  of 
life  during  her  long  and  active  tenure  on 
this  earth. 

And  yet,  as  we  dry  our  tears  we  realize 
that  although  this  good  and  noble  lady  left 
us,  she  bequeathed  to  all  of  us  a  heritage 
that  will  endure  as  long  as  we  do — and  be- 
yond. 

It  is  with  a  full  and  grateful  heart  that 
I  pay  highest  homage  to  Mama  Lau  today  by 
reminding  us  all  of  the  priceless  legacy  she 
has  left  behind. 

It  was  in   1921  that  Mama  Lau  came  to 
HawaU  as  a  yoimg  girl,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago.   In   modem  parlance,   young  Mrs.   Lau 
Kim  would  have  been  considered  a  "disad- 
vantaged person." 
She  was  a  stranger  In  a  strange  land. 
She  spoke  an  alien   tongue. 
She  was  poor. 

She  had  little  formal  education. 
To  most,  these  would  be  insurmountable 
handicaps.  But  not  to  Mama  Lau. 

She  came  to  Hawaii  as  an  alien,  but  she 
grew  to  love  this  land  of  ours  and  in  time 
she  became  a  naturalized  citizen.  Her  quick 
native  IntelUgence.  her  redoubtable  perse- 
verance and  determination,  enabled  her  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  for  citizenship  in 
these  United  States — not  only  legal  citizen- 
ship, but  the  true  citizenship  that  reflects 
the  inner  spirit  and  the  character  of  the 
land. 

Mama  Lau  arrived  in  Hawaii  speaking  only 
Chinese  and.  although  through  the  years  she 
did  her  best  to  unravel  that  difficult,  idio- 
matic tongue  known  as  English,  she  woxUd 
have  been  the  first  to  admit  that  she  was 
not  quite  the  master  of  her  new  tongue. 

But  what  really  counted  was  that.  In  her 
quaint  and  colorfiU  way.  without  regard  to 
syntax  and  grammar.  Mama  Lau  could — and 
did — communicate  very  audibly  and  clearly 
whatever  she  had  in  mind.  Above  aU  she 
mastered  that  universal  language  which  all 
understood — a  language  bespeaking  her  In- 
nate sense  of  kindness,  helpfulness,  decency, 
respect  and  brotherhood  towards  all  man- 
kind— a  language  which  young  and  old  alike 
understood  and  to  which  they  warmly  re- 
sponded. 

She  arrived  in  Hawaii  poor  but  she  was  not 
afraid  to  work — and  work  she  did.  side  by  side 
with  her  beloved  husband  Lau  Kun 
year  after  year,  decade  after  decade.  Even 
long  after  they  had  prospered  and  could  eas- 
Uy  have  retired  to  a  Ufe  of  leisure  and  oom- 
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fort.  Mama  Lau  and  her  husband  remained 
active  in  their  business  enterprises.  She  knew 
the  value  of  honest  toU  to  the  human  body 
and  the  warm  satisfaction  it  gives  the 
human  spirit. 

She  arrived  In  Hawaii  with  only  a  few  years 
of  formal  schooling  In  her  old  homeland, 
China.  But  she  did  not  let  that  deter  her. 
Intelligent  and  alert,  she  put  to  work  the 
good,  quick  mind  Ood  had  given  her.  And 
with  her  uncommon  common  sense,  her  con- 
stancy and  courage,  and  her  instant  ability 
to  learn  from  experience.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lau 
Kun  advanced  from  the  days  of  a  simple 
wholesale  and  retail  pork  stall  at  the  market 
at  King  and  Kekaullke  Streets  to  achieve 
these  remarkable  accomplishments — associ- 
ates in  the  old  Standard  Market  on  Bere- 
tanla  Street,  near  Llnekona  School — owners 
of  the  Lanikai  Store  in  Kaliua  .  .  .  foimders 
of  the  market  located  in  Hawaii's  first  shop- 
ping center — Market  City,  Limited  .  .  .  and 
finally,  founders  and  owners  of  the  biggest 
supermarket  chain  in  HawaU — Foodland 
Supermarket  with  18  super  market  stores. 
Mama  Lau  held  the  positions  of  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  this  large  food  retailing 
complex. 

Mama  Lau's  specialty  was  produce  and — In 
the  manner  that  she  did  everything — she 
knew  her  business  well.  Responsible  for  the 
purchase  of  fresh  friUts  and  vegetables  from 
both  mainland  and  island  sources,  she  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  farmers 
and  wholesalers  from  whom  she  bought.  She 
was  looked  up  to  by  her  workers  and.  Indeed, 
even  by  her  most  avid  competitors! 

Although  officially  she  retired  a  few  years 
ago,  It  was  really  only  a  very  partial  "retire- 
ment". She  continued  to  maintain  a  very 
lively  and  dally  Interest  In  her  "superstores". 

It  was  at  Lau  Kun's  pork  stall  many,  many 
years  ago  that  my  mother — shopping  for 
pork  for  the  big  Pong  family — first  met 
Mama  Lau.  As  t>oth  were  from  the  Limg  Doo 
district  In  Kwantung.  China,  they  considered 
themselves  as  country  cousins,  and  from 
that  moment  on.  their  friendship  was  spon- 
taneous, deeply  genuine,  and  lasting. 

I,  myself,  made  her  acquaintance  when  I 
returned  home  to  Hawaii  In  1935,  a  fresh 
green  grad  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  I 
remember  very  distinctly  Just  t>efore  World 
War  II  when  she  and  her  daughter  Joanna 
came  to  my  law  office  to  have  me  draw  up 
the  documents  in  their  purchase  of  the 
Lanlkal  Store  In  Kaliua. 

As  Mama  Lau  did  with  so  many,  she  took 
me  under  her  wing,  treating  me  like  another 
son.  She  was  very  solicitous  of  my  well  being. 
She  cooked  and  brought  me  various  foods 
which  she  would  urge  me  to  eat  as  partic- 
ularly healthful  and  strengthening  to  my 
body.  When  I  sought  to  be  a  U.S.  Senator, 
and  on  my  seeking  re-election,  she  went  to 
the  temple  of  Kwan  Yin  on  Vineyard  Street 
to  pray  and  seek  the  oracles  for  signs  of 
whether  I  would  be  successful  In  my  quest. 

Busy  as  she  always  was.  she  was  never  so 
busy  that  she  overlooked  family  or  friends. 
She  was  e6i)eclally  fond  of  her  kinsmen,  the 
Pangs  and  the  Laus.  She  was  always  trying 
to  help  to  bring  her  refugee  relatives  from 
the  Orient,  to  guarantee  their  not  being 
public  charges,  to  provide  employment  for 
them  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  enjoy 
a  whole  new  start  in  life. 

She  was  deeply  engaged  In  philanthropic 
activities.  She  gave  generously  of  what  she 
had  and  got  others  to  give  generously  to  char- 
itable, educational  and  benevolent  causes. 
She  was  responsible  for  the  successful  cam- 
paign to  erect  the  magnificent  Koon  Yum 
Goddess  of  Mercy  temple  on  Vineyard  Street. 
She  was  a  director  of  the  Palolo  Chinese 
Home  and  a  member  of  the  Lung  Doo  Society. 
Mama  Lau  had  a  heart  as  big  as  the  world 
in  which  she  lived  so  fully  and  through 
which  she  travelled  so  extensively.  She  loved 


people  and  they  loved  her — and  It  was  not 
only  her  contemporaries  who  responded  to 
her,  but  young  people  as  well.  She  was  that 
rare  individual  who  could  not.  would  not, 
comprehend  a  "generation  gap"  and  in  so 
doing  swiftly  succeeded  in  bridging  it.  To 
her,  all  people  belong  to  the  human  family — 
and  the  human  family  was  Mama  Lau. 

Outgoing  and  warm,  forthright,  vivacious, 
energetic  yet  gentle.  Mama  Lau  had  that 
true  charisma  that  we  encounter  so  rarely 
in  a  lifetime. 

We.  her  friends  and  kinsmen,  contem- 
plate her  amazing  life  and  her  shining  char- 
acter and  cherish  the  heritage  of  love,  cour- 
age, and  devotion  she  left  behind.  And  we 
ask:  what  can  we  do  that  would  serve  as  a 
fitting  memorial  to  Mama  Lau? 

One  suggestion  by  her  longtime  friend.  Dr. 
Lup  Quon  Pang.  Is  to  establish,  In  time,  a 
radio-therapy  unit  at  St.  Francis  Hospital 
to  help  victims  of  cancer  like  herself.  I  am 
sure  such  a  useful  and  humanitarian  memo- 
rial would  please  Mama  Lau  tremendously. 
And  it  has  her  family's  blessing. 

Another  suggestion,  which  I  offer  In  closing, 
is  an  Intangible  one — a  memorial  that  each 
of  us  can  help  establish  and  perpetuate  Indi- 
vidually as  we  live  out  our  lives  and  as  we 
rear  our  children  to  carry  on  the  torch  of  life 
in  the  generations  to  come.  Let  us  Instill  in 
our  own  hearts  and  Imbue  our  offspring  with 
the  will  to  learn  and  to  persist  .  .  .  the  drive 
to  engage  in  useful  and  creative  labor  .  .  . 
an  abhorrence  of  Idleness  and  wickedness  .  .  . 
a  reverence  for  law  and  country  .  .  .  and 
an  undying  love  for  mankind. 

This  Is  what  she  gave  us.  And  what  each  of 
us  can  give  her  In  return  Is  the  silent  promise 
that  her  shining  example,  her  noble  ways, 
her  precious  wisdom — will  never  die. 

We  cherish  fond  memories  of  this  loved 
and  most  lovable  lady.  We  will  keep  her 
remembrance  always.  She  will  always  be  with 
us.  her  friends  and  family,  even  though  she 
Is  gone. 

As  a  poet  wrote: 

"Of  this  bad  world  the  loveliest  and  beat 

Has  smiled  and  said  'Oood  Night',  and  gone 
to  rest." 

And  now  It  is  time  for  \is  to  bid  her  a  fond 
farewell. 

Aloha  nui  loa  .  .  . 

Aloha  .  .  .  Dear   Beloved   Mamma   Lau. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
FRIDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  It  stand  in 
adjournment  until  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  TO  BE  FILED  BY  SENA- 
TORS AND  CERTAIN  OFFICERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  SENATE 
UNDER  RULES  41,  42,  AND  44 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  before  May  15,  Senators  and  senior 
employees  of  the  Senate  will  be  filing 
statements  as  required  by  rules  41,  42, 
and  44  of  the  Senate.  A  number  of  Sena- 
tors and  others  having  suggested  that 
they  be  reminded  of  their  responsibili- 
ties, I  therefore  present  this  brief  sum- 
mary, in  my  capacity  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  of  the  reports  that  will  be  due. 

Two  reports  of  personal  financial  In- 
terests must  be  made  before  May  15  un- 
der Senate  rule  44  by  Senators,  former 
candidates  for  Senator,  and  oflQcers  and 


employees  of  the  Senate  who  are  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  a 
year. 

The  first  of  these  reports  should  be 
filed  with  the  Comptroller  General.  This 
report  includes  a  copy  of  the  individual's 
income  tax  return  and  a  statement  of 
certain  income,  holdings,  and  debts.  This 
is  a  confidential  report  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  expressly  provided  in 
the  rule. 

The  second  report  is  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  contains  a 
statement  of  contributions  accepted  and 
honorariums  received.  This  report  will  be 
open  to  public  inspection  and  copying. 

In  addition  to  these  two  reports,  all 
ofiQcers  and  employees  of  the  Senate  who 
are  engaged  in  outside  business  or  pro- 
fessional activity  or  employment  must 
make  a  report  to  their  respective  super- 
visors on  May  15.  The  details  of  this  re- 
quirement are  contained  in  Senate 
rule  41. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  will  gladly  supply  such  fur- 
ther information  as  may  be  needed.  Cop- 
ies of  suggested  report  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  committee  office  In  ad- 
dition, the  chief  counsel  of  the  commit- 
tee is  available  for  counsel. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  SIGN  BILLS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  until  noon  on 
Friday  next,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  receive  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  they  may  be  appropriately  referred. 

I  further  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
during  this  period,  all  committees  may 
file  their  reports  together  with  any  indi- 
vidual, minority,  or  supplemental  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  FRIDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  imder  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  1 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Friday,  April  25.  1969,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  21,  1969,  under  order  of  the 
Senate  April  18.  1969: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Shelby  Davis,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenlpotentiaj?  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Svrttzerland. 

Malcolm  Toon,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Socialist  Republic. 

Fred  L.  Hadsel,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador   Extraordinary   and   Plenlpoten- 
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tUry  of  the  tTiUt«d  Stotw  of  America  to  tlx* 
SoniAU  R«publte. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  22. 1969: 
Uppxk   Orkat   Lakxs   Rxgional   Commission 

Alfred  B.  France,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Cochalrman  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Regional  ComraiMlon. 


OrricK  OF  Economic  OppoaTUNirr 
Donald  Rttmstkld.  of  nilnols.  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  22,  1969 : 


Departmiint  or  Dktensx 
CurtlB  W.   Tarr.  of   California,   to  be   an 
AsalBtant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Central  Inteixigknce  Aoenct 
Lt.    Gen.    Robert    E.    Cushman.    Jr.,    T7.S. 
Bfarlne  Corps,  to  be  Deputy  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  with  his  current  rank 
of  lieutenant  general  while  so  serving. 


POUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfai^,  April  22,  1969 


The  House  knet  at  12  o'clock:  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DJ).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

My  beloved'  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast, 
unmovable.  (^Iways  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  tord,  for  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord.— I  Cbrinthlans  15 :  58. 

O  Thou  givar  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,  we  are  gtateful  for  the  ojHwrtuni- 
ties  for  good  which  have  been  ours;  for 
the  love  in  out  homes;  for  the  fellowship 
of  friends;  fo:^  the  freedom  to  worship  as 
we  desire,  and  for  the  happy  experience 
of  serving  our  country  in  this  House  of 
Representatives.  Keep  us  ever  alive  with 
gratitude  for  Thy  goodness  to  us. 

Do  Thou  fdrgive  our  mishandling  of 
some  of  Thy  |lfts — the  opportunity  ne- 
glected, the  untruth  accepted,  the 
shallow  judgnlent  made,  and  the  cyni- 
cism enjoyed.  jForglve  the  unkind  word, 
the  unjust  criiicism,  the  false  ambition, 
and  every  untworthy  spirit  which  has 
reigned  in  oux^  hearts. 

May  the  llgl^t  of  Thy  love  and  the  tri- 
umph of  Thy  itruth  purify  us  and  send 
us  out  into  this  day  to  be  true  to  Thee, 
loyal  to  our  country,  and  in  love  with  our 
fellow  men.      I 

In  the  name: of  Him  who  reveals  life  to 
us  we  pray.  Anien. 


TitE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  !of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  reajd  and  approved. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
disturbed  over  President  Nixon's  so- 
called  budget  cuts,  particularly  the  cold 
and  callous  cuts  In  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration budget. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  no  other  Department  or  agency 
budget  wEis  cut  as  much  as  the  VA.  The 
$245  million  cutback  Includes  delays  in 
structural  Improvements  to  VA  hospitals 
as  well  as  a  veto  on  hiring  needed  medi- 
cal care  personnel. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  jeopard- 
ized the  entire  program  of  veterans  med- 
ical care  by  killing  the  VA's  request  for 
4,700  new  employees,  most  of  them  in 
the  field  of  medical  care. 

Approximately  3,600  new  employees  in 
hospitals  and  VA  outpatient  clinics  and 
another  500  In  medlcsd  research  were 
approved  by  the  outgoing  administra- 
tion only  to  be  rejected  by  the  Nixon 
administration. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  turned 
its  back  on  the  growing  problem  of 
crowded  VA  hospitals  with  long  waiting 
lists  and  a  shortage  of  doctors  and  medi- 
cal assistants. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  I  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  restore  at  least  a  part  of  this 
budget  cut  so  that  our  veterans  can  be 
assured  of  adequate  medical  care. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Nixon's  request  for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal 
1970  exceeds  Mr.  Johnson's  January  re- 
quest by  $19  million. 

Mr  Nixon's  request  for  mutual  secu- 
rity funds  exceeds  the  1969  appropriation 
by  $959  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  appear  that  all 
Presidents  in  recent  years  have  a  way  of 
getting  hooked  on  foreign  aid  before  the 
White  House  lights  are  turned  off  on 
inaugural  night.  They  are  willing  to  re- 
duce requests  for  funds  for  justifiable 
projects  in  America  but  they  always  ask 
for  Increased  funds  for  similar  projects 
under  foreign  aid. 

There  are  no  Ifs,  no  ands,  and  no  buts. 
Mr.  Nixon,  In  his  revised  budget,  when 
the  military  assistance  program  is  in- 
cluded, is  asking  for  more  foreign  aid 
fimds  than  did  Mr.  Johnson  in  Januaiy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  funds  requested 
for  foreign  aid  and  assistance  for  fiscal 
1970,  carried  under  22  headings,  total  in 
excess  of  $10,600  million.  Stand  by  for  re- 
capitulation sheets  covering  totals,  which 
will  be  placed  in  the  Record  in  a  few 
days. 

The  following  recapitulation  covers 
only  one  of  22  spigots  of  foreign  aid 
and  assistance: 


-H 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  io  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unjted  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


Itetn 


Fiscal  year  1969 
appropriation 


January 

budget 

request, 

Johnson 


Revised 

budget 

request. 

Nixon 


Nixon  request 

exceeds 

Johnson 

request  by- 


Nixon  request 

exceeds  19^ 

appropriation 

by- 


Economic  assistance $1,380,600,000    K,320  80O0O0    12  ?8S  nnn  mm         t«  onn 

Military  assisunce 375  000.000    ^wSS'SS    *^- f!^  S22' 555      -W?-???. 


000 


375,000.000  -375;o6o:ao  -'mioSl^:^  7l5;Soo:ooo 


+$904,400,000 
+55.000.000 


PERMISSION  ;  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLICl  LANDS,  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS, TO  $IT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TpDAY 

Mr.  ASPINAiLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  dtrlng  general  debate  this 
afternoon.         ' 

The  SPEAKBR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  noiobjection. 


^°*" 1.755,60^000     2.695,800,000     2,715,000,000       +19,200.000       +959.400.000 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  SO-CALLED 
BUpGET  CUTS 

ADDAB^ 


(Mr. 
permission  to 


asked  and  was  given 
4ddress  the  House  for  I 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  TURNER 
ROBERTSON 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  extend  birthday  greetings  and 
felicitations  to  one  of  our  very  hard 
workers,  the  chief  page.  Turner  Robert- 
son, who  has  completed  over  30  years 
of  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  believe  that  all  of  us  will  Join 
in  wishing  him  a  happy  birthday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 


I  Join  with  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  in  extending  Turner  Robertson  our 
very,  very  best  wishes  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle  on  this  occasion. 

I  do  not  know  which  birthday  in  years, 
but  a  good  one,  I  trust. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
believe  Turner  Robertson  Is  about  60, 
but  he  will  not  admit  it. 


FREEDOM    OF    INFORMA-nON    FOR 
THE  DISTRICrr  OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  xmder 
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the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act. 

The  legislation  has  a  twofold  pur- 
pose: It  will  bring  about  uniformity  in 
the  application  of  the  Information  law 
at  all  levels  of  government  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  and  it  will  give  the  Mayor 
of  Washington,  the  city  council,  and 
other  officials  a  long-needed  tool  of  stat- 
utory authority  to  disclose  records  and 
documents  to  the  public — an  affirmative 
authority  they  do  not  have  at  present. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  present  of- 
ficials of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  in 
the  case  of  their  recent  predecessors, 
have  generally  evidenced  a  desire  to 
comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  freedom  of 
information  law.  My  amendment  will 
strengthen  their  hand  In  the  day-to-day 
implementation  of  a  positive  public  dis- 
closure policy. 


principles  and  ideals.  They  stand  for 
justice,  order,  and  restraint  as  opposed 
to  violence,  crime,  and  chaos.  With  the 
support  of  good  citizens,  they  ctm  and 
will  maintain  law  and  order  and  preserve 
our  time-honored  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

I  believe  this  resolution  will  p€iss  the 
Congress  unanimously,  paying  a  Just 
tribute  to  our  men  who  preserve  rule  by 
law  instead  of  rule  by  man. 


THE  NEW  DIRECTION  IS  BACKWARD 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  been  reading  in  the 
public  press  about  numerous  occasions 
the  minority  leader  and  others  have  used 
the  term  "new  direction"  to  exemplify 
this  administration-  It  is  very  difficult 
when  an  object  is  standing  still  to  figure 
out  what  direction  it  is  going,  so  for  the 
I>ast  100  days  I  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  what  the  "new  direction"  was. 
But  in  the  last  day  or  two  I  think  I  have 
been  able  to  figure  it  out:  the  "new  direc- 
tion" is  backward. 


SUPPORT  LAW   ENFORCEMENT 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  request  the  President 
to  declare  May  11  to  17  "Help  Our  Police 
Fight  Crime  Week." 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  coimtry  has 
emphasis  been  needed  more  on  support- 
ing our  police  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies as  now.  We  hear  of  crime  on  the  in- 
crease, riots  and  demonstrations  on  the 
campus,  attacks  on  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers by  hoodlums  and  demonstrators 
Just  because  they  are  law  officers  sworn 
to  do  their  duty. 

Our  policemen,  patrolmen,  sheriffs, 
deputies,  and  all  law  enforcement  need 
the  support  of  every  good  citizen.  Law 
enforcement  and  law  and  order  cannot 
be  maintained  without  the  support  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  people.  It 
is  fitting  and  proper  that  our  Nation  dur- 
ing these  critical  times  pause  to  honor 
those  men  in  uniform  standing  guard 
over  our  freedoms.  The  first  line  of  Amer- 
ican defense  today  against  subversion, 
sabotage,  and  anarchy  is  through  our 
local  law  officers.  Their  "lives,  their  for- 
times,  and  their  sacred  honor"  are  on  the 
firing  line  for  all  of  us. 

Law  enforcement  is  dedicated  and  de- 
voted to  the  preservation  of  our  way  of 
life.   They   are   devoted   to   democratic 


THIRTY-ONE  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
DEAD  AS  A  RESULT  OP  NORTH 
KOREA'S   PIRATICAL   ACTION 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PEa»PER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
no  Member  of  this  House  wishes  to  add 
anything  to  the  onerous  and  awesome 
burdens  which  our  President  and  our 
Government  have  to  bear.  I  think  all  of 
us  commend  the  action  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive in  giving  notice  that  in  the  future 
our  filghts,  although  they  are  in  inter- 
national air  space,  will  be  protected  by 
our  Armed  Forces. 

But  what  I  am  troubled  about,  and 
what  my  mall  and  contacts  with  other 
citizens  of  this  country  indicate  our 
people  are  concerned  about,  Is  whether 
we  are  going  to  just  drop  the  matter  of 
what  our  President  termed  a  fourth-rate 
military  power  shooting  down  one  of  our 
planes  which  was  not  offending  any- 
body, but  was  flying  along  unarmed  in 
international  air  space,  with  31  Ameri- 
can citizens  on  that  plane  dead  as  the 
result  of  that  piratical  action. 

The  future  is  one  thing,  but  those  31 
men  are  dead.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  dignity  of  this  coimtry  and  the 
respect  that  we  have  for  those  men  who 
give  their  lives  would  command  that  we 
do  something  surely  to  get  some  kind  of 
redress  for  the  families  of  these  patriotic 
martyrs  and  redress  which  would  deter 
North  Korea  or  any  other  aggressor  from 
offending  in  a  similar  way  In  the  days 
and  years  ahead. 

Mr,  Speaker,  surely  recent  history 
would  compel  anyone  to  imderstand  that 
there  is  neither  national  honor  nor  na- 
tiontd  security  In  appeasing  national 
brigands.        

SALUTE  TO  PORK  INDUSTRY  IN 
NEBRASKA 

(Mr.  DENNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  meat-ani- 
mal production  and  marketing  in  Ne- 
braska is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
Comhusker  State's  economy.  Whether 
the  primary  or  a  secondary  project  of 
the  Nebraska  farmer,  livestock  produc- 
tion helps  to  provide  his  living  and  the 
livelihood  of  his  fellow  Nebraskans  in 
related  agricultural  occupations. 

Today  I  salute  the  pork  industry  In 
Nebraska.  It  has  helped  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  productive  people,  both  In 
terms  of  providing  a  livelihood  and  In 


providing  nourishment  to  citizens  across 
the  Nation. 

On  this  Friday.  AprU  25.  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  report  con- 
firmed production  figures  for  agriculture 
in  Nebraska  for  1967,  and  will  present  a 
preliminary  report  for  1968.  These  fig- 
ures will  indicate  the  most  up-to-date 
evaluation  of  Nebraska's  stake  in  the 
pork  industry,  and  the  pork  industry's 
stake  in  Nebraska. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  State  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  century  ago,  the  produc- 
tion of  swine  has  been  a  staple  com- 
modity of  the  farming  programs  of  Ne- 
braska farmers.  During  good  livestock 
years,  the  porker  helped  the  farmer  to 
prosper;  and  during  the  years  when  the 
future  of  farming  was  placed  in  serious 
jeopardy,  as  likely  as  not  it  was  the  pig 
that  kept  the  farmer  from  "going  under." 

Nebraska  has  a  fine  history  of  meat- 
animal  production,  ranking  second  of 
the  50  States  in  commercial  slaughter  in 
1966.  In  no  small  part,  this  level  of  pro- 
duction was  achieved  by  the  number  of 
swine  raised  and  slaughtered  in  our 
State.  Constituting  a  healthy  percentage 
of  Nebraska's  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings,  the  production  of  pork  con- 
tinues to  make  its  valuable  contribution 
to  the  stockman's  wallet  as  well  as  the 
consumer's  plate. 


THE  PROBLEM   OF  THE  NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentlemsui  from  Ohio  ^Mr. 
Hays)  expressed  what  I  would  term  a 
certain  wistfulness  about  the  lack  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, and  it  calls  to  my  mind  a  story 
of  ancient  Greece,  when  Hercules  was 
given  the  chore  of  cleaning  out  the  Au- 
gean stables.  The  stables  had  been  oc- 
cupied for  many  years  by  several  thou- 
sand horses  without  any  cleaning.  Her- 
cules finally  had  to  divert  not  one  but 
two  rivers  to  get  the  job  done. 

I  mention  this  not  to  suggest  that  the 
previous  administration  consisted  of 
horses  or  any  part  thereof,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  but  simply  urge  a  little  bit  of 
patience  on  the  part  of  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  not  impatient.  He  ap- 
parently just  missed  the  import  of  my 
statement.  I  said  that  I  heard  all  of 
these  remarks  about  a  new  direction, 
and  I  feel  without  any  movement  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  what  the  direction  is. 
That  is  all  I  was  complaining  about. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  the  gentleman  cer- 
tainly agrees  that  it  would  be  well  to  get 
the  stables  cleaned  out  before  we  be- 
come too  impatient. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
had  stables  to  start  with,  so  therefore  we 
are  off  on  the  wrong  premise. 
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Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  After  we  have 
been  going  arou^td  in  clrclea  for  8  years, 
any  direction  is  new. 
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ADMINIST^lATION  STALLED 

(Mr.  HUNG  ATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HDNOATt.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  concur  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  njinois  that  horsesense 
would  lead  to  stable  thinking,  but  the 
administration   appears   stalled. 


ning.  This  great  humanitarian  effort 
began  in  1954  during  the  Presidency  of 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower.  As  Vice  President 
at  the  time,  I  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
program  and  have  followed  its  develop- 
ment and  accomplishments  ever  since. 

It  is  evident  that  the  battle  against 
himger  must  continue,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  world  at  large,  through 
programs  such  as  Food  for  Peace.  The 
present  Administration  eagerly  accepts 
this  challenge  and  dedicates  itself  to 
dealing  effectively  with  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thb  White  House,  April  22,  1969. 


PERMISSION  FtDR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  Sirr  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODlAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.!  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consept  that  the  Committee 
on  -  Intewtate  aAd  Foreign  Commerce 
may  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

Mr.  SPEAKER*  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tha  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


om 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PRINTING  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Printing  be  permitted  to  sit  this  after- 
noon during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Hi^ARINGS  ON  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  364 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Hr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlaman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Fmedel),  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  has  re- 
quested me  to  announce  that  on  tomor- 
row or  at  some  later  date  this  week  House 
Resolution  364,  the  election  contest  of 
WsTnan  C.  Lowe,  |nay  be  called  up. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Ie  elect 
lay  be 


FOOD-FOR-PEA^E  PROGRAM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  JHE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-104) 

The  SPEAKER  ^aid  before  the  House 
the  following  messfege  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompansong 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  (^rdered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations:, 

To  the  Congress  |/  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  report 
for  1968  on  the  Food  for  Peace  Program 
under  Public  Law  480 — a  program  which 
over  the  years  has  i  helped  provide  better 
diets  for  millions  oif  people  in  more  than 
100  nations.  In  addition  to  its  primary 
humanitarian  aspects,  Food  for  Peace 
contributes  slgnifldantly  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  export  markets  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodiCies  and  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  pajTnents  position. 

While  this  is  my  first  oflBcial  report  on 
the  program  as  President.  I  have  been 
closely  associated  \tith  it  since  Its  begin- 


Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Bates 

BeU,  CaUf. 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Camp 

Carey 

Casey 

CeJler 

Colmer 

Daddario 

Davis,  Qa. 

Dawson 


(Roll  No.  41] 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 
Praser 
Gibbons 
Grav 
H6bert 
Jarman 
Jonaa 
Klrwan 
Long,  La. 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
Mann 
May 
Mayne 
MlzeU 
Moorbead 
Murphy,  NY. 


Ottlnger 

Polloclc 

Powell 

PvirceU 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Slkea 

Springer 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  379 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1969 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nf  THK  coiiMims  or  thk  wbolx 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Conamlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  514,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  had  1  hour  and 
4  mmutes  remainmg.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayers)  had  1  hour  and  6 
minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.   Chairman,  we  have 
come  to  another  point  in  our  historic 
fight  to  try  to  put  Into  effect  In  this 
country  a  reasonable  approach  to  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  educational  pro- 
grams of  our  country.  It  has  been  a  long, 
hard  struggle  over  the  years  to  get  gov- 
ernment at  any  level  to  recognize  that 
it  had  any  stake  in  the  education  of  the 
children   of  our  country.   The  original 
public  law  that  established  the  public 
school  system  was  sponsored  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania,   Thaddeus  Stevens.  Ever 
since  that  date  there  have  been  those 
who  have  tried  to  take  the  Government 
out  of  education  and  a  few  dedicated 
persons   who  have  realized   that  local 
school  districts  canno„  finance  the  type 
or  scope  of  education  required  in  today's 
world.  The  days  and  years  of  yesterday 
are  gone.  We  live  now  in  a  modem  world 
which  depends  upon  the  education  of  its 
peoples.  The  whole  world  and  the  whole 
future  belong  to  the  educator  and  the 
educated.    The    responsibilities    of   this 
Congress  are  that  we  now.  at  this  point 
in  our  history,  write  Indelibly  upon  the 
records  of  this  Congress  a  mandate  that 
the  people  of  this  Nation  are  going  to 
take  their  responsibility  and  give  to  the 
children  of  today  and  tomorrow  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  conflicts  and  the 
challenges  of  the  future.  We  may  have 
added  a  few  too  many  trimmings  to  the 
public  school  system.  Maybe  we  have  put 
It  in  a  position  where  the  cost  per  pupil 
Is  too  high.  This  committee  has  before 
It  today  a  piece  of  legislation  aimed  at 
carrying  on  at  least  at  the  level  we  have 
established  for  education.  We  also  have 
the  responsibility  to  look  into  the  Indi- 
vidual cost  of  education  and  see  whether 
or  not  there  are  trimmings  that  do  not 
add  to  the  fundamental  education  of  our 
children  but  become  an  unjustified  item 
of  cost  in  the  budget  of  our  school  dis- 
tricts. I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy 
in  a  coal  town  and  we  had  two  class- 
rooms and  four  classes  in  each  room.  We 
started  school  at  the  age  of  5  and  had 
what  is  known  as  a  chart  class  for  1 
year.   We  never  had  a  pencil  and  we 
never  had  a  scrap  of  paper.  All  we  had 
was  a  chart  before  us  with  pictures  on 
It  and  three-letter  words  where  we  tried 
to  learn  the  word,  the  spelling,  and  the 
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meaning.  We  spent  a  whole  year  doing 
that.  Then  in  the  first  year  of  official 
schooling  we  tried  to  learn  our  ABC's. 
Somehow  or  other  we  have  now  added 
so  many  subjects  to  the  curriculum — 
even  for  small  kids  in  kindergarten — 
that  we  may  be  overburdening  not  only 
the  cost  of  education  at  that  base  of 
education,  but  the  ability  of  the  child  to 
assimilate  what  we  are  trying  to  teach 
him. 

And,  I  would  say  to  this  Congress  let 
us  not  retreat,  as  I  have  heard  some 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  an 
attempt  to  retreat  from  the  standards 
which  we  have  set.  If  we  were  to  do  the 
right  thing,  we  would  be  adding  to  the 
cost  of  Federal  aid  to  education  simply 
because  of  the  local  school  districts  can 
no  longer  carry  the  burden,  and  the 
States  cannot  carry  the  State  aid  portion 
of  the  burden  of  the  educational  system 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  educational  system 
of  this  country  grew  up  on  the  premise 
that  it  was  to  depend  upon  real  estate 
taxation  for  educational  purposes.  No 
person  in  his  right  mind  could  ever  hope 
to  maintain  the  educational  plants  of  this 
country  based  alone  upon  real  estate  tax- 
ation. It  cannot  be  done,  nor  can  it  be 
done  by  State  taxation  programs.  My 
State,  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
added  a  tax  of  now  6  cents — a  State  sales 
tax — to  try  to  meet  the  burden  of  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  talking 
about  an  income  tax  on  top  of  the  State 
sales  tax.  We  have  every  kind  of  tax  that 
most  States  have  and  a  lot  of  taxes  that 
other  States  do  not  yet  have.  This  is  be- 
cause we  are  adding  more  and  more  to 
our  State  budget.  We  added  $167  million 
to  our  State  budget  in  aid  to  education 
just  yesterday.  We  do  not  have  the 
money  in  the  till  to  pay  for  this.  Why? 
Because  we  in  the  Federal  Government 
have  reached  too  deeply  into  the  pockets 
of  the  cities,  of  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  order  to  meet  certain  other 
Federal  problems.  We  do  not  recognize 
the  fact  that  education  is  not  the  primary 
function  of  a  State.  When  I  say  this.  I 
have  in  mind  the  money  that  has  been 
diverted  to  the  Federal  programs  for 
Vietnam  and  other  incidentals  that  have 
become  a  part  of  our  Federal  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  and  to  aU  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  do  not  make  an  at- 
tempt to  make  a  political  issue  at  this 
late  stage  of  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
program;  do  not  try  to  get  some  little 
political  betterment  for  yourself  or  for 
your  party,  either  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican, on  the  basis  of  aid  to  education.  We 
have  been  through  that  battle.  We  have 
climbed  over  that  hump  and  Federal  aid 
to  education  is  here  to  stay. 

The  proper  and  honorable  thing  for 
this  Congress  to  do  is  join  together  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  try  to  put 
through  the  kind  of  legislation  that  will 
make  Federal  aid  to  education  possible, 
make  it  work,  and  add  sufficient  fxmds  to 
see  to  it  that  any  child  in  any  school  dis- 
trict in  any  State  of  the  Union  will  re- 
ceive a  minimum  standard  of  education 


equal  to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  I  plesul 
with  you  sincerely  to  set  aside  these  little 
personal  wants  and  desires  to  have  your 
name  on  an  amendment  just  so  you  can 
go  out  and  say  I  tried  to  amend  the  bill 
to  cover  this  one  small  group. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  all  of  them 
to  come  to  me — school  superintendents, 
school  supervisors,  representatives  of  the 
Government  and  State  legislatures,  each 
with  a  different  idea.  But  that  is  not 
their  responsibility.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility. This  is  Federal  aid  to  education. 
The  titles  are  clearly  spelled  out.  There 
is  not  a  person  in  this  Congress  who  can- 
not find  out  within  5  minutes  exactly 
what  this  bill  does,  exactly  what  It  is 
aimed  to  do  and  what  it  intends  to  do. 
If  there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion with  reference  to  one  of  the  titles  or 
with  reference  to  all  of  the  titles,  let  us 
debate  them  in  an  unbiased  manner  and 
let  us  do  It  in  such  a  way  that  if  we  do 
amend  the  bill  we  strengthen  the  bill 
rather  than  weaken  it. 

So,  I  plead  with  you  to  give  us  as  much 
help  as  you  can,  to  give  this  committee, 
which  has  had  a  very  serious  time  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  this  very  important 
legislation,  as  much  assistance  as  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Fifty-one  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  42] 

Annunzlo  Downing  Murphy,  N.T. 

Ashley  Dwyer  O'Hara 

Baring  Edwards,  La.       Ottlnger 

Barrett  Fallon  Patman 

Bates  Foley  Pelly 

Bell,  Calif.  Fraser  Pike 

Betts  Frledel  Pollock 

Blackbiu-n  Oallagher  Powell 

Blanton  Garmatz  Purcell 

Blatnik  Glaimo  Rivers 

Boiling  Gilbert  Rooney,  Pa. 

Brooks  Gray  Rosenthal 

Brown,  Calif.  Grover  Ruppe 

Brown,  Ohio  Hanna  Scheuer 

Camp  Hubert  Slkea 

Carey  Helstoskl  Springer 

Casey  Jarman  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Cederberg  Klrwan  Sullivan 

Celler  Kleppe  Symington 

Clark  Long,  La.  Taft 

Cleveland  Mahon  Teague,  Calif. 

Cohelan  MallUard  Wiggins 

Colmer  Mann  Wilson,  Bob 

Daddarlo  May  Wilson, 

Dawson  Montgomery  Charles  H. 

Dickinson  Moorhead  Wright 

Dlggs  Morse 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Edmond- 
soN)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bUl  H.R.  514,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  352  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum  sind 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
be  in  order. 


When  the  Committee  rose  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  had 
2  minutes  remaining. 

The  ChEur  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Is  it  true  that 
under  the  impacted  areas  section  of  this 
bill  that  any  person  working  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  Federal  property 
and  who  lives  nearby,  who  owns  his  own 
home  and  pays  the  same  taxes  as  does 
everyone  else  and  has  children  In  school, 
is  it  correct  that  they  will  draw — the 
school  district  will  draw — additional 
money  under  the  impacted  areas  section 
of  this  biU? 

Mr.  DENT.  Under  category  B  that  is 
the  fact. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  will 
the  gentleman  tell  us  what  rationale  or 
what  reasoning  goes  on  that  would  take 
someone  who  has  his  own  home  and  who 
pays  the  same  taxes  as  everyone  else  and 
who  has  children  in  school  whereby  that 
school  district  would  receive  additional 
money? 

Mr.  DENT.  In  answer  to  the  question 
which  has  been  propounded  to  me  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  f  rofn  Texas,  the 
impacted  areas  bill  was  passed  long  be- 
fore I  became  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Then  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  become 
chairman  of  the  Select  Education  Sub- 
committee. At  that  time  we  made  a  very 
deep  and  thorough  study  into  the  im- 
pacted areas  legislation.  It  came  before 
the  Congress  with  some  recommenda- 
tions which  were  denied  by  Congress 
and,  therefore,  we  still  have  category  B. 
However,  we  were  able  to  wipe  out  cate- 
gory C  which  in  my  opinion  represented 
a  very  grave  inequity.  The  argument  for 
the  retention  of  category  B  was  advanced 
by  this  committee  on  the  basis  that  a 
Federal  installation  by  Its  nature  denies 
taxation  for  school  purposes  to  the  school 
district  and.  therefore,  a  large  installa- 
tion having  many  employees  who  may 
live  within  the  commimlty  would  be  eU- 
glble  for  impact  aid.  Since  they  receive 
only  the  taxes  paid  by  the  individual  in 
taxation  but  no  return  of  the  revenue 
from  the  installation  itself.  Some  com- 
munities have  only  Federal  Impacted 
areas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  this 
true  where  the  child  has  smy  impact  on 
the  school  area?  Let  us  take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  Dulles  Airport.  They  have 
been  there  all  of  their  lives.  They  have 
children  in  school. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further  let  us 
take,  for  example,  a  family  living  near 
Dulles  Airport  or  a  person  living  at  Dulles 
Airport  has  a  child  in  school.  He  has 
owned  this  property  all  of  his  life  and 
he  pays  taxes  on  it,  but  he  goes  to  work 
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over  at  Dulles  Airport.  He  pays  the  same 
taxes  as  others  do,  but  in  addition  to  that 
that  school  dlsitrlct  receives  money  un- 
der the  Impacted  areas  section  of  this 
bill  because  he  Js  a  Federal  employee  and 
works  on  Pedeial  property;  Is  that  cor- 
rect, and  is  It  right? 

Mr.  DEPTT.  That  Is  correct.  Whether 
It  is  right  or  not,  that  Is  a  personal 
opinion. 

Mr.  WIUJA^  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gfentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT,  t  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan, 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  think  the 
answer  which  tte  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania just  gave  was  not  quite  correct 
under  the  clrcu*istances  indicated  by  the 
question.  Befor*  any  child  is  counted  for 
the  purpose  of  itnpact  aid  it  must  first  be 
demonatrated  that  the  school  district  in 
which  that  chil<l  resides  has.  in  fact,  felt 
the  Impact  of  cfclldren  coming  from  fed- 
erally employed!  persons  to  the  extent  of 
either  400  schoolchildren  or  3  percent  of 
the  school  enrollment,  whichever  is  less- 
er^ So; ».  child  living  at  Dulles  Airport 
would  not  be  counted  unless  he  lived  in 
an  affected  school  district  that  already 
had  400  children  or  3  percent  of  its  en- 
rollment who  would  not  be  there  but  for 
the  Federal  InstBllation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  DENT.  When  I  answered  the  gen- 
tleman I  tried  t^  give  the  gentleman  the 
rationale  that  w|as  used  before  our  com- 
mittee. The  regulation  says  that  they 
must  be  impacteid  by  400  pupils  or  3  per- 
cent. This  of  course  allows  certain  small 
districts  to  participate  that  have  less 
than  am  impact  of  400  pupils. 

I  now  yield  io  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  a  secretary  who  hves  in  Mont- 
gomery CountyJ  and  has  children  in 
school.  She  works  in  my  office.  She  tells 
me  that  her  children  come  home  with  a 
statement  that  $he  signs  that  says  that 
she  is  a  Federal  Employee.  So  this  school 
district,  even  thpugh  they  own  a  home 
and  they  pay  thie  same  taxes  as  every- 
body else,  receives  this  benefit. 

Is  this  true  or  qot? 

Mr.  DENT.  It  i^  true. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  if  Texas.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  surely  it  is  not  right 

Mr.  DENT.  I  did  not  beUeve  it  was 
right  when  I  lived  in  Maryland,  and  the 
children  of  the  parents  next  door,  who 
paid  the  full  takes,  and  their  parents 
happen  to  work  tor  U.S.  Government  in 
Washington,  the  same  as  I  do,  but  they 
were  taxed  the  abme  as  everybody  else, 
and  the  local  sch^l  district  received  this 
benefit.  I 

Mr.  TEAGUE  |of  Texas.  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  right  that  a  person  working 
for  the  Federal  Government  and  paying 
taxes  like  everybody  else— that  because 
of  that  then  the  ^hool  board  gets  addi- 
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tional  money. 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Reco»d.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 


to  express  my  vigorous  support  for  H.R. 
514 — the  legislation  now  before  us  to  ex- 
tend and  strengthen  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act — and  to  urge 
the  rejection  of  any  proposed  amend- 
ments that  would  inhibit  the  acfs  effec- 
tiveness. The  programs  administered 
under  ESEA's  provisions  are.  plainly  and 
indisputably,  among  the  most  strikingly 
fruitful  programs  ever  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government.' 

HJl.  514,  in  addition  to  proposing  an 
extension  for  ESEA.  seeks  an  extension 
for  Public  Laws  874  and  815 — the  laws 
authorizing  financial  assistance  to  fed- 
erally impacted  school  districts.  The  ex- 
tension of  these  laws  is  essential  if 
school  districts  in  my  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts,  and 
thousands  more  throughout  the  Nation, 
are  to  make  adequate  provisions  for 
planning  budgets,  construction  and  edu- 
cational programs. 

Cutbacks  and  retrenchments  in  the 
provisions  of  these  laws  have  been  pro- 
posed and  discussed  over  a  number  of 
years,  and  rejected  by  the  Congress. 
Slashes  in  these  programs  would  result 
in  utter  chaos  in  the  financing  of  school 
budgets  and  most  certainly  would  make 
local  tax  increases  mandatory  in  Spring- 
field. Chicopee.  Ludlow,  South  Hadley, 
Granby.  and  Belchertown. 

For  example,  the  city  of  Chicopee 
would  have  to  increase  its  real  estate 
tax  rate  $17  this  year  to  cover  its  school 
budget  if  Federal  school  impact  funds 
were  not  forthcoming.  The  Public  Law 
874  entitlement  for  Chicopee  in  fiscal 
year  1969  has  been  set  at  $1,447,846  for 
school  maintenance,  which  is  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  city's  $7,700,000 
school  department  budget.  The  impact 
in  Chicopee  is  brought  about  by  the 
children  of  Air  Force  personnel  sta- 
tioned at  Westover  Air  Force  Base, 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  8th 
Air  Force  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. 

The  need  is  equally  pressing  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  programs  administered 
under  ESEA.  The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  attempts  to  assist  edu- 
cation in  our  history.  It  has  greatly 
changed  the  face  of  education  in  Amer- 
ica and  has  come  a  long  way  toward 
providing  a  quality  educaUon  for  every 
American  boy  and  girl. 

Many  of  the  titles  of  the  ESEA  have 
set  our  local  school  administrators,  as 
well  as  experts  in  the  field,  thinking  of 
more  and  better  ways  to  educate  our 
youngsters.  I  have  seen  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  some  of  the  results  of  the 
questionnaire  Chairman  Perkins  sent 
to  school  superintendents.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  see  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
the  superintendents  for  the  ESEA  pro- 
gram and  see  them  relate  some  of  the 
achievements  of  their  various  programs. 
It  is  also  encouraging  to  note  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Perkins  has  gone  to  the  local 
level  to  discover  how  well  the  programs 
are  working  and  to  ask  for  opinions.  I 
feel  that  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  people  who  are  directly  in- 
volved in  the  programs  in  order  to  as- 
sure success. 


In  my  State  of  Massachusetts,  during 
fiscal  year  1968  we  received  nearly  $25 
million  in  support  imder  the  ESEA. 
Some  new  programs  were  implemented 
but  more  importantly,  programs  already 
set  up  under  the  act  were  extended  and 
further  developed.  As  I  look  Into  the 
educational  record  in  Massachusetts,  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  strides  recently 
taken — at  the  State  and  at  the  local 
level. 

Under  title  I,  the  State  received  al- 
most $15  million  which  was  used  for  the 
education  of  87,000  children  during  the 
school  year  of  1966-67.  One  of  the  main 
targets  of  the  program  was  to  keep  dis- 
advantaged children  in  school.  A  sam- 
pling of  40  percent  of  the  potential  drop- 
outs in  urban  areas  involved  in  title  I 
work-study  programs  showed  that  65 
percent  of  them  stayed  in  school.  Before 
the  program,  18  percent  would  have 
been  expected  to  stay  in  school.  Other 
programs  were  equally  as  Impressive.  In 
a  sampling,  32  percent  of  the  children 
scored  in  the  lowest  quarter  on  a  reading 
test,  after  8  months  in  their  title  I  pro- 
gram, only  18  percent  were  still  in  the 
lowest  quarter. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  title  I  pro- 
grams have  had  equally  encouraging  re- 
sults in  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  our 
big  cities,  there  is  evidence  that  title  I 
pupils  can  make  substantial  academic 
gains  in  their  compensatory  education 
courses.  Antagonistic  attitudes  toward 
school  can  be  changed  and  energies 
channeled  in  more  constructive  direc- 
tions. Besides  the  advances  with  disad- 
vantaged students,  title  I  is  working  in 
another  direction.  As  educators  develop 
and  introduce  new  techniques  for  the 
disadvantaged  students,  traditional  edu- 
cational practices  are  challenged  with 
the  result  benefiting  the  fortunate  child 
as  well.  Innovative  curriculum  designs 
are  currently  being  explored,  developed, 
and  are  in  use  for  all  of  our  students- 
making  a  contribution  to  our  total  edu- 
cational picture. 

While  title  I  perhaps  receives  the  most 
emphasis  when  many  of  us  think  about 
the  successes  of  the  ESEA,   the  other 
titles  have  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  total  educational  picture 
also.  Under  title  II.  during  fiscal  1968, 
$99  million  was  made  available  for  use 
on  school  library  materials.  This  has  al- 
lowed many  schools  virtually  without  li- 
braries to  offer  the  many  benefits  derived 
from  outstanding  reading  to  all  of  their 
students.    Public    and    private    schools 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  program. 
Title  in  has  taken  us  a  step  into  the  fu- 
ture by  encouraging  creative  projects  in 
education.    Programs    for    the    handi- 
capped have  been  developed  under  title 
VI  and  with  the  1967  amendments  we 
can  expect  a  much  wider  approach  to- 
ward solving  their  special  problems.  We 
can  also  look  forward  to  the  results  of 
bilingual  education— and  the  progress  of 
students     who     had     previously     been 
trapped  behind  a  language  barrier  and 
taught  by  teachers  insensitive  to  their 
special  needs.  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation are  progressing  as  well  with  the 
financial   assistance  now  available — at 
this  point  every  State  has  access  to  a 
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computer  which  will  encourage  the  co- 
ordination so  essential  to  the  efficient 
functioning  of  an  organization. 

The  ESEA  programs  have  been  in  ef- 
fect long  enough  for  us  to  see  that  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  But.  they  have  not 
been  in  operation  long  enough  to  make 
any  definitive  judgments  about  which 
programs  are,  in  actuality,  successful 
and  which  ones  are  not.  It  would  be  un- 
fair to  prejudge  the  progress  being  made 
and  come  to  any  hasty  conclusions. 
Many  of  the  educational  problems  at- 
tacked under  the  various  programs  are 
so  intertwined  with  problems  of  poverty, 
housing,  cultural  background  and  health 
that  progress  will  indeed  be  slow.  I  feel 
that  any  changes  in  the  different  titles 
of  the  ESEA  would  only  put  us  back  to 
the  start  before  we  have  hiwi  a  chance 
to  develop  the  potential  of  our  ongoing 
programs.  I  think  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  Act  is  that  each 
title  provides  for  a  separate  program,  but 
there  is  linkage  from  one  program  to 
the  other.  Educators  have  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  guidelines  and  have 
turned  their  attention  to  developing  good 
programs. 

I  also  feel  that  it  is  not  only  important 
to  preserve  the  ESEA  intact,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions,  but  it  is  equally  im- 
portant to  extend  them  for  a  significant 
period  of  time.  The  advance  funding 
provisions  written  into  the  recent 
amendments  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  a  consistency  in  funding 
which  adds  stability  to  any  program. 
If  authorizations  were  made  for  1  year 
at  a  time,  the  consequent  effects  on  the 
stability  and  continuity  of  the  programs 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  legislation  was  enacted. 

I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  the  re- 
sults we  have  obtained  through  the  ESEA 
programs  to  date.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  they  must  continue  in  the  years  to 
come.  Education  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  each  child's  life.  If  we 
are  to  look  forward  to  a  bright  future 
for  this  country,  we  must  provide  a  qual- 
ity education  for  each  and  every  boy  and 
girl.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  has  made  a  good  beginning 
in  this  regard — and  I  thoroughly  sup- 
port its  extension  by  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  514. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin 'Mr.  Steiger)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  first  of  all  before 
getting  Into  any  discussion  on  some  of 
these  substantive  problems  with  respect 
to  this  bill  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teagtte)  has  pointed  to  an 
inequity  which  some  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee unsuccessfully  attempted  to  cor- 
rect. I  have  an  amendment,  which  may 
be  offered,  which  would  meet  the  very 
problem  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
raised.  It  would  provide  a  limitation  on 
those  Federal  employees  who  would  be 
eligible  to  be  counted  for  impacted  aid 
by  providing  that  in  the  first  year  that 
any  with  an  income  from  such  employ- 
ment of  over  $12,000  could  not  be 
counted.  The  second  year,  $10,000.  The 
third  year,  and  thereafter,  $8,000.  This 
would  alter  the  situation  that  exists  In 


a  county  like  Montgomery  County,  Md.. 
in  which  they  are  getting  Impacted  aid 
because  they  are  adjacent  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  they  get  a  bonanza 
because  the  District  of  Columbia  is  so 
close.  Those  employees  who  live  In  Mont- 
gomery Coimty,  Md.,  pay  real  property 
taxes,  pay  personal  property  taxes,  pay 
sales  taxes,  and  income  taxes.  In  my 
judgment,  you  cannot  justify  Federal 
payments  In  that  situation  imder  the 
impacted  aid  formula. 

I  hope  the  gentleman.  If  he  is  inter- 
ested in  this  problem,  will  be  willing  to 
either  support  my  amendment,  or  I  will 
be  happy  to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that,  of 
course,  it  is  not  only  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  it  is  all  over  the  United  States. 
This  applies  to  my  district,  where  we 
have  many  employees  who  work  for  a 
defense  industry,  and  the  same  thing 
happens  there.  So  it  is  not  just  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  it  is  all  across  the 
country. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  he  is 
absolutely  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  seems  to  me  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
to  extend  the  bill  for  only  2  years  so  that 
maybe  we  can  convince  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  the 
Congress,  to  come  back  here  and  grapple 
with  this  problem  where  they  have  not 
been  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Steiger)  is  saying,  and  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  is 
saying.  I  believe  should  be  repeated,  and 
that  is  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
get  more  education  money  into  the  so- 
called  disadvantaged  areas,  it  makes  no 
sense  at  all  to  maintain  the  position  that 
a  person  who  works  for  the  Government 
and  earns  from  $15,000  to.  say,  $35,000  a 
year,  by  smy  stretch  of  the  imagination 
impacts  in  any  area  in  the  United  States. 
And  that  is  basically  what  we  are  say- 
ing. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  just  wondering  if 
the  gentleman  deals  with  these  so-called 
inequities  that  he  has  enumerated  in  the 
substitute  he  intends  to  offer. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  substitute  that  I 
intend  to  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  on  the  way  fimds  are  dis- 
tributed under  the  formula  for  title  I  of 


ESEA.  Some  of  the  glaring  inconsisten- 
cies have  been  pointed  out.  There  are  but 
a  few  examples  of  the  many  that  could  be 
chosen. 

Actually,  my  State  of  Wisconsin  does 
better  than  many  others  under  this  for- 
mula the  way  it  works  out — ^but  I  do  not 
consider  that  a  reason  for  supporting  a 
5-year  extension. 

This  year  the  Wisconsin  title  I  pay- 
ments are  figured  on  the  basis  of 
$300.86 — one-half  our  State  average  per 
pupil  expenditure — which  is  well  above 
the  national  average.  When  the  appro- 
priations for  title  I  for  fiscal  1969  are  dis- 
tributed, our  Wisconsin  schools  get 
$150.20  per  child  counted.  Massachusetts, 
by  comparison,  has  a  higher  per-pupil 
expenditure  and  their  allotments  are  fig- 
ured on  the  basis  of  $303.73 — but  they 
only  receive  $141.83  per  child.  Hawaii  has 
still  a  higher  base— $305.18 — but  gets  less 
than  either  Wisconsin  or  Massachu- 
setts— $132.31  per  child  counted. 

Iowa,  Kansas.  Montana.  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona,  on  the  other  hand,  spend  far 
less  per  pupil  than  Wisconsin,  but  this 
year  they  all  end  up  receiving  more  per 
poor  child  counted  than  my  State. 

Obviously,  we  do  not — or,  at  any  rate, 
should  not — want  to  distribute  funds  in 
such  crazy  quilt  patterns  indefinitely. 
Many  Members  have  asked  how  such  re- 
sults can  occur,  and  I  confess  to  you  as 
one  member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  that  I  cannot  give  you  a 
complete  answer. 

One  reason  for  the  wild  discrepancies 
in  this  formula — and  a  reason  also  for 
not  extending  it  indefinitely — is  that  part 
of  the  count  of  children  involves  the  wel- 
fare program  which  varies  from  State  to 
State. 

As  the  formula  stands  now,  we  count 
school-age  children  who  were  estimated 
to  have  been  in  families  with  less  than  a 
$2,000  annual  income  in  1960. 

Then,  apparently  on  the  assumption 
that  some  child  might  otherwise  be 
counted  twice — which,  by  the  way,  is  still 
possible  under  the  act — we  take  an  actual 
and  recent  count  of  the  school-age  chil- 
dren whose  families  receive  more  than 
$2,000  in  welfare  payments  under  aid 
for  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren— AFDC. 

This  immediately  introduces  an  abso- 
lutely capricious  element  into  the  for- 
mula, because  eligibility  for  welfare  and 
the  amount  of  the  payments  both  vary 
from  State  to  State.  Worse,  the  poorer 
the  State  and  the  less  able  it  is  to  sup- 
port schools,  the  less  likely  It  is  that  a 
poor  child  will  be  on  welfare,  or  if  he  is 
on  welfare,  that  his  family  will  get  over 
$2,000  in  welfare  payments. 

The  simple  result  is  that  the  less 
wealthy  States  count  fewer  children,  and 
then  get  paid  less  for  each  child  counted. 
To  put  this  in  some  perspective :  there 
are  12  States — Alabama,  Arizona,  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  Georgia,  Maine,  Missis- 
sippi. New  Mexico,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  and  Wyoming — which  to- 
gether in  the  1960  census  data  had  nearly 
1  million  school-age  children  in  fam- 
ilies with  more  than  $2,000  but  less  than 
$3,000  annua]  income.  Today  these  12 
States  have  over  17  percent  of  the  total 
chUdren  on  AFDC  welfare  rolls.  Yet,  they 
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c&nnot  count  a  single  AFDC  child  for 
payment  under  Ifhis  act. 

Compare  that  situation  with  the  same 
flgrures  In  New  Tork.  In  1960,  New  York 
State  had  an  estimated  175,000  children 
in  families  with  more  than  $2,000  but 
less  than  $3,000  income;  today  the  State 
counts  under  title  I  a  total  of  more  than 
250,000  school->ge  children  on  AFDC 
whose  families  iJecelve  more  than  $2,000 
in  welfare  pajmtLents. 

Where  is  the  equity  In  this  sort  of 
treatment?  Whire  is  the  sense  in  this 
kind  of  formula?  I  challenge  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Comjnlttee  to  explain  It. 

Even  assuming  changes  in  Income 
levels  and  mlgmtions  since  1960,  there 
are  still  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor 
school-age  chilpren  who  cannot  be 
counted  at  all  Under  this  act  because 
they  are  not  in  ihe  right  States. 

Three  States-lCalifomla,  Illinois,  and 
New  York — accdunted  for  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  ve^  poor  school-age  chil- 
dren lu  1S60 — uiider  $3,000  Income — ^yet 
this  yeacthey  count  nearly  60  percent  of 
the  AFDC  childrfen  counted  for  pajmient 
under  this  act. 

They  count  60  percent  of  the  AFDC 
children  countedi  even  though  they  have 
one- third  of  the  total 
But  even  between  these 
ites  there  is  no  equity. 
^4ires,  Illinois  in  1960  had 
256,000  poor  sch(^ol-age  children  in  fam- 
ilies of  less  than  $3,000  income.  This  year 
Illinois  counts  312.000  for  purposes  of 
payment  under  title  I. 

California  on  |  this  comparison  does 
somewhat  better.llt  had  358,000  very  poor 
children  in  1960.1  and  today  counts  376,- 
000  for  purposes  (jf  payment  under  title  I. 
New  York  topf  every  other  State.  In 
1960  it  counted  |75.000  poor  school-age 
children,  but  thM  year  its  title  I  count  is 
over  450. 000 

The  disparity  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  between  California  and  New 
York  is  probably  irery  much  greater  than 
the  old  1960  census  flgiires  or  even  the 
current  AFDC  cMeloads  will  show,  be- 
cause California  $ince  1960  has  exceeded 
New  York  in  po|)ulation,  and  now  has 
public  and  private  school  enrollments 
totaling  600,000  i|iore  yoimg  people  than 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld?  I 

Mr.  STEIGERJ  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  toi  my  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  iWhen  we  were  studying 
the  formula,  botlj  in  1966  and  1967.  we 
had  statisticians  I  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  before  the  committee,  and 
their  projections  jwere  that  the  pattern 
would  change  veijy  little  percentagewise 
between  the  deceqnial  census  of  1960  and 
the  decermial  cenius  of  1970.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  the  rural  areas  are  los- 
ing population. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  the  gentleman  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  ^r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEIGER  (if  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fr(im  Kentucky. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 


gentleman  that  there  la  more  equity  In 
this  formula  than  in  any  other  formula 
that  has  ever  been  devised  and  has  ever 
l)een  before  this  Congress.  You  are  try- 
ing to  say  that  the  formula  is  inequi- 
table, but  specifically  where  is  it  Inequi- 
table? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  given  you  8  minutes 
worth  of  inequity  in  the  formula.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  me  to  have  13  States 
that  can  count  no  AFDC  children.  It 
makes  no  equity  to  me  to  have  Illinois, 
California,  and  New  York,  each  of  which 
would  have  approximately  the  same  cost 
of  living,  and  each  of  which  would  have 
approximately  the  same  cost  of  educa- 
tion, and  yet  the  State  of  New  York  gets 
sm  inequitable  amount  of  funds  distri- 
buted under  this  formula  as  contrasted 
to  the  poor  children  in  Illinois  and  Cali- 
fornia. If  you  are  saying  that  this  for- 
mula is  the  most  equitable  ever  devised, 
or  ever  to  come  before  the  House.  I  think 
the  facts  in  the  Record  yesterday,  the 
facts  that  I  have  tried  to  discuss  in  de- 
tail today,  clearly  indicate  that  if  we 
are  to  extend  this  act  for  5  years,  we  will 
simply  compound  the  inequities.  We  do 
not  force  the  Congress  to  come  back  and 
correct  the  Inequitable  distribution  per 
poor  child  that  goes  on  under  the  exist- 
ing formula.  I  for  one  support  a  2-year 
extension. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
some  inequities  in  the  bill.  Formula  in- 
equities result  from  underfunding  and 
the  resulting  appropriation  floor  that 
has  been  written  into  the  appropriation 
bill.  The  gentleman  well  knows  that  the 
States  of  New  York  and  California  have 
more  migration  into  their  States  than 
any  other  States  in  the  Union.  We  know 
the  current  AFDC  count  in  every  State. 
This  data  equitably  compensates  for 
migration  occurring  since  the  1960  cen- 
sus. This  is  only  one  of  the  important 
aspects  of  the  formula.  It  is  most  equi- 
table. The  title  I  formula  is  the  best 
equalization  formula  ever  devised. 
School  administrators  in  the  Nation 
know  the  equity  in  this  bill.  They  know 
too.  the  amount  of  money  they  are  go- 
ing to  receive  when  we  appropriate. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  sat  more  diligently 
through  the  hearings  than  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  as  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  You  heard  the  responses  of  the 
State  superintendents  of  public  schools 
of  instruction  when  I  asked  them  their 
opinions  about  the  equity  of  the  formula 
time  after  time,  and  they  all  responded 
by  admitting  that  the  formula  was  not 
equitable,  but  they  did  not  want  to  rock 
the  boat. 

So  let  us  not  confuse  the  Issue 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  will  not  confuse 
the  Issue. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Either  on 

the  basis  of  admitting  inequity  or  on 

the  basis  of  stating  there  will  be  equity 

when  we  have  full  funding. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  My  response  to  the 


gentleman  Is  If  the  gentleman  will  look 
at  the  record — and  I  invite  all  members 
of  this  committee  to  look  at  the  record- 
he  will  see  that  99  percent  of  the  people 
who  came  before  the  committee  stated 
this  was  the  most  equitable  formula  that 
has  ever  been  devised  in  this  Congress. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  say  with  all  respect  that  I 
do  disagree  becaiise  the  cold  facts  re- 
quire that  I  disagree.  I  disagreed  in  the 
hearings  2  years  ago  and  I  disagreed  in 
the  hearings  this  year,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  because  these  same  facts  have 
been  before  us  all  this  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  us  rely  on  the  hear- 
ings on  this  issue.  I  am  willing  to  let 
the  hearings  speak  for  themselves,  and 
to  look  at  the  record,  and  look  at  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  who  were  brought 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qoie). 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  all  we  have  to  do  Is 
read  the  numbers.  If  we  look  at  the  ta- 
bles I  put  in  the  Record  yesterday,  we  can 
see  that  if  the  State  receives  less  money 
than  another  State,  it  Is  not  fair,  and  if 
we  count  fewer  poor  children  In  one 
State  than  another  State,  it  is  unfair.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  numbers.  We 
do  not  have  to  wade  through  all  the 
hearings  and  see  if  they  want  a  5-year 
extension  or  do  not  want  to  tamper  with 
the  formula  at  all.  We  can  make  up  our 
minds. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  may  I  say  I  remember 
the  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  was  accusing  everybody 
of  trying  to  tamper  with  the  formula  on 
the  floor.  I  am  not  trying  to  tamper  with 
it,  and  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota is  not  trying  to  tamper  with 
the  formula.  I  am  trying  to  suggest  that 
the  formula  as  it  exists  poses  problems 
and  disadvantages,  and  we  should  ex- 
amine It  in  detail  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  In  the  other  body,  and 
we  abrogate  that  responsibility  if  we  go 
for  a  5-year  extension  of  this  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLAND).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  continue  with  my  state- 
ment, despite  the  fact  that  it  is  consid- 
erably harder  to  get  on  public  welfare 
in  California,  the  AFDC  caseload  is  only 
slightly  less  than  that  of  New  York — 
which  leads  to  the  conjecture  that  to- 
day there  are  a  lot  more  deprived  chil- 
dren m  California  than  there  are  in  New 
York.  Yet  this  year  the  schools  of  New 
York  will  receive  well  over  $40  million 
more  than  those  of  California  under 
title  I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  citing  these  figures, 
I  am  not  trying  to  appeal  to  the  Repre- 
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sentatlves  of  one  State  as  opposed  to  an- 
other, but  rather,  I  am  trying  to  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  reason  and  Justice  which 
motivates — I  assume — every  Member 
of  this  House.  We  simply  ought  not  to 
extend  the  operation  of  this  very  unjust 
formula  beyond  the  earliest  time  when 
we  shall  have  the  Information  to  make 
necessary  changes. 

We  should  not.  therefore,  extend  the 
act  for  5  years,  but  for  2  years  at  the 
most. 

While  this  act — which  I  support — ac- 
complishes much  good  and  is  a  credit 
to  the  Congress,  the  title  I  formula  is  so 
full  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
that  its  long  term  extension  would  not 
be  in  the  interest  of  American  educa- 
tion and  would  not  be  a  credit  to  the 
Congress. 

Those  of  us  who  opposed  reporting  a 
5-year  extension  joined  In  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  our  views : 

Statement  in  OpposmoN  to  5-Year 
Extension 

We  believe  It  would  be  unwise  to  extend 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  more  than  2  years;  we  favor  ex- 
tension of  the  act  to  June  30,  1972 — in  order 
to  give  effect  to  forward  funding  provisions 
and  to  assure  advanced  program  p'.annlng — 
and  we  propose  certain  changes  in  the  act  to 
make  it  a  more  effective  Instrument  for  edu- 
cational Improvement.  We  oppose  the  com- 
mittee-reported bin  precisely  because  it  falls 
to  deal  responsibly  with  urgent  educational 
problems. 

We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  Intense  frustra- 
tion with  the  attitude  of  the  majority  un 
this  committee  which  treats  this  legislation 
as  something  sacrosanct  in  the  face  of  all 
kinds  of  evidence — some  of  it  beyond  ques- 
tion and  openly  acknowledged  by  members 
who  voted  to  report  this  bill — that  ESEA  is 
falling  far  short  of  congressional  hopes  for  a 
reversal  of  certain  patterns  of  educational 
failure,  and  that  the  act  Is  riddled  with  In- 
equities which  should  be  either  eliminated  or 
greatly  reduced. 

Even  if  the  majority  had  desired  the  kind 
of  searching  inquiry  and  detailed  considera- 
tion required  to  produce  improvements  in 
the  legislation,  the  way  it  was  handled  in  the 
committee  would  have  defeated  that  intent. 
H.R.  514  was  considered  in  "informal"  hear- 
ings of  the  full  committee  which  heard  a 
seemingly  endless  parade  of  witnesses  who 
dutifully  and  repetitively  answered  two  ques- 
tions posed'  by  the  chairman:  "Has  this  act 
done  some  good?"  and  "Should  it  be  extended 
for  5  years?"  The  second  question  could  well 
have  been  asked  in  terms  of  1  year,  2  years, 
10  years,  or  20  years;  the  answer  would  have 
been  "Yes".  The  answer  to  both  questions, 
of  course,  was  "Yes"  (even  from  a  few  wit- 
nesses who  had  the  temerity  to  point  out 
certain  weaknesses  in  ESEA).  The  cumula- 
tive effect  of  22  days  of  such  hearings  can 
best  be  described  as  stupefying;  certainly  It 
was  not  a  better  Informed  committee. 

These  attitudes  and  procedures  produce 
predictable  results  which  must  now  be  un- 
tangled by  the  House.  The  purpose  of  these 
views  is  to  attempt  to  clarify  some  of  the 
critical  Issues  in  this  legislation  and  to  sug- 
gest changes  which  would  go  a  part  of  the 
way  toward  correcting  obvious  deflciencles. 

THE  rOIXY  OF  A   5-TXAR  EXTENSION 

ESEA  expires  June  30,  1970.  However,  if 
the  forward-funding  provisions — which  Re- 
publican members  of  this  committee  strongly 
supported — are  to  be  operable  the  act  must 
be  extended  now  for  at  least  1  year.  That  Is 
the  only  compelling  reason  for  any  commit- 
tee action  at  this  time.  We  support  a  2-year 
extension  as  recommended  by  Secretary  of 
Health,   Education,    and   Welfare   Pinch — to 


June  30.  1972 — for  two  reasons.  First,  an 
assurance  of  3  more  years  of  operation  is 
desirable  In  order  to  encourage  advance  pro- 
gram planning.  Second,  and  even  more  Im- 
portant, the  census  data  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  distribution  of  funds  under  title 
I  will  be  updated  In  1969-70  and  the  new 
information  very  likely  will  necessitate  major 
changes  In  title  I,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
vital  part  of  this  act. 

Additional  factors  support  this  view.  The 
administration  has  undertaken  a  complete 
review  of  this  legislation  In  the  context  of 
our  total  national  effort  to  overcome  educa- 
tional and  social  problems,  and  the  Congress 
should  be  assured  of  the  opportunity  to  act 
upon  any  recommendations  of  the  executive 
branch  at  an  early  date.  There  Is  also  the 
cumulative  evidence  gathered  by  such  groups 
as  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children,  and 
numerous  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations,  which  should  form  the  basis 
for  constructive  changes  in  the  act. 

Against  the  weight  of  such  factors  the 
only  reasoning  advanced  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee action  to  extend  the  act  of  5  years — 
to  June  30,  1975 — was  that  a  long  extension 
gives  "assurance"  to  educators  and  "con- 
tinuity" to  the  program.  As  to  the  first,  any 
educator  worthy  of  the  name  must  know 
that  one  Congress  cannot  bind  another  and 
that  the  only  assurance  {jossible  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  programs  lies  in  the  con- 
tinued support  of  a  substantial  majority  in 
the  Congress.  With  respect  to  "continuity," 
to  the  extent  that  certain  programs  are  weak 
and  ineffective  or  certain  provisions  are  in- 
equitable, continuity  Is  the  very  thing  that 
must  be  avoided. 

The  Illogical  arguments  for  a  long  exten- 
sion are  not  made  more  persuasive  by  the 
repeated  assurances  of  the  chairman — which 
we  accept  without  reservation  as  being  given 
In  good  faith — that  the  act  can  be  reviewed 
at  any  time.  Technically  this  is  true;  in  prac- 
tice it  is  meaningless.  The  Congress  shares  at 
least  this  one  trait  with  every  other  legisla- 
tive body  from  the  city  council  on  up  the 
line — It  seldom  acts  when  there  Is  no  neces- 
sity to  act.  The  only  way  to  assure  a  timely 
review  of  this  act  is  to  fix  Its  termination  at 
the  earliest  prudent  date. 

It  is  pure  folly — and  a  disservice  to  the 
vital  objectives  of  ESEA — to  extend  the  act 
beyond  1972.  Perhaps  the  best  single  example 
of  why  the  act  needs  thorough  revision  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  Is  provided  by  the 
much-discussed  but  little-understood  for- 
mula In  title  I  of  the  act.  Title  I  Is  the  most 
Important  part  of  the  act  because  It  provides 
the  only  clear  focus  on  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged children  and  because  it  repre- 
sents three-quarters  of  the  authorized 
appropriations. 

A    "POHMTTLA"    fob    FAILtrW! 

Any  distribution  formula  for  Federal  as- 
sistance thus  far  devised  Is  at  best  an  Instru- 
ment for  achieving  a  rough  degree  of  equity 
based  upon  a  rational  assessment  of  need; 
its  one  essential  quality  is  uniformity  of 
application.  The  reason  that  many  otherwise 
useful  forms  of  data  cannot  be  utilized  In 
such  a  formula  is  that  they  do  not  apply 
uniformly  on  a  national  basis,  a  good  example 
being  welfare  caseload  data  as  a  means  of 
measuring  poverty;  It  Is  useful  within  any 
given  State  to  compare  local  needs,  but  is 
useless  nationally  to  compare  needs  of  States 
or  of  localities  in  different  States  because 
the  welfare  program  is  supported  at  widely 
different  levels  by  the  States;  a  child  with 
certain  needs  in  New  York  who  is  receiving 
welfare  is  in  demonstrably  better  circum- 
stances than  a  child  with  the  same  needs  In 
Mississippi  who  does  not  receive  welfare. 

Yet  the  title  I  formula  ignores  this  pat- 
ently obvious  fact  and  bases  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  payments  upon  the  aid  to  families 
with    dependent    children   welfare   program 


(AFDC).  This  error  Is  further  compounded 
by  counting  only  those  school  age  children 
whose  families  receive  more  than  $2,000  from 
welfare  payments  alone — which  means  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  schoolchildren  on  wel- 
fare cannot  be  counted  simply  because  they 
live  in  States  in  which  few  If  any  families 
receive  that  amount  of  money  from  AFDC. 
We  shall  examine  some  of  the  results  of  this 
Irrational  procedure. 

Other  types  of  data  are  satisfactory  if  used 
to  compare  States,  but  quickly  break  down 
at  the  local  level  because  changes  occur  too 
rapidly.  An  example  of  this  are  the  census 
estimates  of  the  number  of  school  age  chil- 
dren from  families  with  a  certain  level  of 
Income,  which  is  the  basic  factor  In  figuring 
title  I  payments.  When  this  data  was  used 
in  1965  it  was  already  6  years  old;  It  is 
now  10  years  old  and  will  be  12  years  out 
of  date  before  the  1970  census  figures  can 
be  applied  to  the  formula.  Although  this 
data  might  still  be  fairly  useful  In  com- 
paring the  relative  needs  of  most  States 
(while  undoubtedly  unfair  to  a  State  such 
as  California  which  has  a  huge  inmlgra- 
tlon).  It  Is  woefully  Inadequate  as  a  measure 
of  the  highly  changeable  economic  and  pop- 
ulation status  of  Individual  counties  and 
communities.  Yet  the  title  I  formula  applies 
these  old  estimates  on  Just  that  basis.  Be- 
tween 1969  and  1966,  for  example,  Los  An- 
geles County  had  a  net  Inmlgratlon  of 
276,200  persons,  many  of  them  schoolage 
children  from  low-income  families,  who  can- 
not be  reflected  in  the  title  I  formula  before 
1972.  Other  counties  around  the  Nation  have 
had  large  outmlgratlons  (often  to  cities 
within  the  same  State)  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies, yet  continue  to  receive  title  I  payments 
on  the  1959  data. 

The  other  factor  in  the  title  I  formula 
(aside  from  the  "count"  of  disadvantaged 
children  based  upon  census  estimates  and 
AFDC  payments)  is  that  the  final  allocation 
of  funds  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  expen- 
diture per  pupil  for  public  education  in  each 
State,  with  the  result  that  the  more  a  State 
can  afford  to  expend  the  more  it  gets  to 
spend.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  States 
which  are  supporting  schools  at  a  lower  level 
than  their  resources  should  permit,  this  sim- 
ply means  that  "the  rich  get  richer."  In  1966 
the  Congress  amended  the  act  to  provide  a 
partial  correction  of  this  effect  by  permitting 
low-expenditure  States  to  use  the  national 
average  expenditure  to  figure  title  I  entitle- 
ments. When  it  became  apparent  in  1967  that 
limited  appropriations  would  mean  that  dis- 
tricts in  wealthier  States  would  lose  money 
in  favor  of  those  In  poorer  States,  our  com- 
mittee attempted  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  the  national  average  provision,  but  this 
was  reversed  by  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee bin  by  the  House — whereupon  it  was 
agreed  to  impose  the  1967  allocations  as  a 
"floor"  for  each  county  and  thereby  distort 
the  effect  of  using  the  national  average  ex- 
penditure for  the  States  below  that  average. 
To  say  the  least,  this  sort  of  performance 
creates  its  own  credibility  gap  for  some  of 
those  who  are  loudest  in  the  protestations 
of  concern  for  Impoverished  children  attend- 
ing impoverished  schools. 

The  results  of  all  these  inconsistencies 
speak  louder  than  any  words  we  can  muster 
to  describe  them. 

SOME    RESin-TS     OF    THE    TrTLE    I     FORMULA 

The  title  I  formula  currently  counts  chil- 
dren on  the  basis  of  (a)  1960  census  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  school  age  children 
in  families  with  less  than  $2,000  Income  and 
(b)  most  recent  count  of  school  age  children 
on  APIX;  whose  families  receive  over  52,000 
in  AFDC  payments. 

For  reasons  already  discussed,  the  AFDC 
count  is  worthless  in  comparing  the  needs 
of  one  State  with  those  of  another.  Even 
using  the  1960  census  data  gathered  in  1959, 
a  far  more  valid  measure  of  need  between 
States  would  be  the  number  of  desperately 
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poor  school  age  children — using  the  $3,000 
poverty  level  fof  family  Income — In  each 
State.  Here  are  some  of  the  reaulta  \ulng 
that  measiire  of  need  and  then  comp>&rlng 
actual  1969  payntents  to  local  schools  In  the 
States  under  title  I. 

Georgia  had  5,000  more  very  poor  school 
age  children  thafi  New  York,  but  received  a 
little  over  25  percent  of  the  New  York  al- 
lotment for  their  education; 

Texas  had  372. ()00  more  poor  children  than 
New  York,  but  g4ta  a  bare  60  percent  of  the 
New  York  allotment: 

Ohio  had  2.004  more  poor  children  than 
Illinois,  but  getsltn  million  less  than  nu- 
nols: 

Michigan  had  93  percent  of  the  number  of 
poor  children  In'  nilnols.  but  gets  only  73 
percent  of  the  nUnols  title  I  allotment: 

Indiana  had  hialf  as  many  poor  children 
as  minots.  but  gets  a  little  over  one-third 
the  amount  allotfed  to  IHlnols: 

Kentucky  had  26,000  more  poor  children 
than  nUnols,  but  gets  $14.4  million  leee  to 
educate  poor  children: 

Pennsylvania  h|ad  90  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  poor  children  In  California,  but  gets 
SO  {percent  as  mudh  title  I  money: 

With-  87  percent  of  the  New  York  total  of 
poor  chlMien.  Pennsylvania  gets  only  38  per- 
cent of  the  New  Tflork  allotment. 

New  York.  California,  and  nilnola  com- 
bined had  only  li.3  percent  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren counted  In;  1959.  but  their  combined 
allotments  in  196i}  are  more  than  22  percent 
of  the  total  allotments  for  title  I.  Even  be- 
tween the  mostl-favored  States,  however, 
there  are  vast  injconslstencles  In  treatment. 
California,  for  ex|anple.  In  1959  had  over  95 
percent  the  numlier  of  poor  school  age  chil- 
dren as  New  York,  yet  In  1969  receives  only 
two- thirds  the  aniount  of  funds  going  to  New 
York.  Moreover,  there  Is  more  than  a  sus- 
picion that  In  this  period  California  has  not 
only  overtaken  N^  York  In  total  population, 
but  in  the  extent  of  the  educational  problem 
with  which  title;  I  Is  concerned:  the  total 
public  and  nonpjubllc  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  en^llment  In  California  now 
exceeds  that  of  N«w  York  by  600.000  pupils. 

Nor  does  one  Ihave  to  pick  and  choose 
carefully  between|  States  and  sections  to  ob- 
tain these  outlaiyllsh  discrepancies  between 
need  and  money  j  allocated  under  title  I  to 
meet  the  need  (sujch  as  a  comparison  between 
New  York  and  Mississippi) .  The  discrepancies 
appear  almost  at  random. 

For  example,  1^  the  New  England  States 
of  Maine  and  Connecticut,  Maine  In  1959 
actually  had  1,00<^  more  poor  schoolage  chil- 
dren than  Conn^tlcut.  but  in  1969  Con- 
necticut received  lover  twice  as  much  title  I 
money  as  Maine  ( i8.6  million  versus  $3.4  mil- 
lion). 

These  wild  resu  ts  are  not  caused  by  using 
old  data — and  this  point  cannot  be  stressed 
too  strongly — had  this  data  been  applied  in 
1960  when  they  cere  brand  new  the  same 
relative  values  wcrild  have  occurred,  and  they 
shall  occur  with  t  te  new  census  data  of  1970 
when  it  is  applied  in  1972. 

All  sorts  of  arg\:ment8  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  why  the  schools  in  one  State 
should  receive  mu  ;h  more  than  the  schools  In 
another  in  relatloi  i  to  demonstrable  need  and 
even  when  there  Is  greater  financial  capacity 
In  the  favored  Sta  te  to  meet  such  needs.  The 
lamest  of  all  thee;  Is  that  "costs"  vary  from 
State  to  State.  Tiey  do — but  not  nearly  as 
much  as  would  be  required  to  reflect  the  dif- 
ferent treatments  under  title  I.  and  they  vary 
even  less  when  :omparlng  various  metro- 
politan areas  In  ^rhlch  a  high  proportion  of 
disadvantaged  children  live  and  attend 
school.  The  cost  ^f  living  (according  to  the 
latest  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimate) 
In  Boston,  for  exa^nple.  is  only  2  percent  less 
than  In  New  York  City  and  is  7  percent  more 
than  In  Buffalo- -yet  for  each  poor  child 
counted  in  Bos  to  i  the  schools  are  paid  on 
the  basis  of  $303."  3,  whUe  In  New  York  City 


and  Buffalo  the  rate  is  9467.88.  Living  costs 
are  6  percent  higher  in  San  Francisco  than 
In  Chicago,  yet  San  Francisco's  allotment  is 
figured  on  the  basis  of  •287.32  per  poor  child 
while  the  basis  in  Chicago  Is  $302.72. 

However,  as  we  shall  show,  these  are  only 
the  amounts  that  would  be  paid  on  behalf  of 
each  chUd  if  Utle  I  were  fully  funded.  They 
enter  into  the  calculations  in  determining 
the  actual  amounts  with  lesser  appropria- 
tions, but  they  are  not  the  only  factors.  This 
year  the  schools  in  Boston  will  actually  re- 
ceive $150.01  for  each  child  counted,  com- 
pared to  $20630  per  child  in  Buffalo  and 
New  York  City.  In  San  Francisco  the  actual 
rate  is  $151.88.  while  in  Chicago  it  is  $159.01. 

One  conclusion  from  these  figures  is  that 
title  I  becomes  progressively  more  unfair  as 
the  appropriations  for  it  are  Increased.  This, 
in  Itself,  is  a  strong  argument  for  not  extend- 
ing the  act  beyond  2  additional  years  when, 
hopefully,  more  money  might  be  available 
for  this  program. 

The  cost  of  providing  a  quality  education 
for  disadvantaged  children  undoubtedly 
does  vary  somewhat  from  region  to  region, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  argue  that  it  va- 
ries to  the  extent  reflected  in  the  rates 
used — $277.66  in  the  case  of  Mississippi  and 
$467.88  In  the  case  of  New  York — to  arrive 
at  the  entitlements  under  title  I  of  this 
act.  The  true  basis  for  this  title  is  not  the 
"coet"  of  a  quality  education,  but  only  what 
the  various  States  can  afford  to  spend,  which 
in  many  cases,  adds  up  to  an  inferior  edu- 
cation for  aU  the  children  Involved. 

PORirOLA      DISTORTED     IN      APPLICATION 

These  various  factors  unite  in  producing 
a  confused  and  distorted  formula,  but  the 
result  has  become  further  distorted  in  ap- 
plication by  changes  occurring  both  through 
the  appropriations  process  and  through 
substantive  amendment.  The  first  of  these 
was  at  the  very  beginning  when  many 
schools  spent  the  first  allocation  of  funds 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  others  held  back 
until  they  could  put  together  a  sound  pro- 
gram; thus  the  schools  in  some  States  spent 
a  far  greater  share  of  the  initial  allotments 
than  did  the  schools  In  other  States.  In  the 
second  year  the  appropriations  act  used 
the  first  year's  expenditures  as  a  "floor," 
which  meant  that  the  initial  fast  spenders 
were  rewarded  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
cautious.  This  Initial  distortion  has  con- 
tinued every  year  since,  and  has  become 
further  complicated  by  "floors"  and  formula 
changes  written  into  the  substantive  act. 
The  effects  are  extremely  capricious  from 
State  to  State. 

Another  distortion  of  the  formula  occurs 
because  of  limited  appropriations  for  the 
program  at  the  same  time  that  more  and 
more  AFDC  children  are  being  counted  in 
certain  States  and  new  categories  of  chil- 
dren (in  State  Institutions,  and  so  forth) 
are  added  by  amendments.  As  the  count  of 
children  goes  up,  the  actual  payments  per 
child  go  down  when  appropriations  remain 
stable.  Again,  however,  the  effect  is  un- 
even because  some  States  have  Increased 
their  AFDC  counts  far  faster  than  others, 
and  12  States  cannot  count  any  AFDC  chil- 
dren at  all. 

One  of  the  effects  of  these  distortions  has 
been  to  reduce  the  range  between  the  fa- 
vored and  less-favored  States  in  terms  of 
the  actual  payment  to  the  schools  for  each 
child  counted.  If  title  I  were  fully  funded, 
that  range  would  be  from  $277.66  (one-half 
the  national  average  per  pupil  expenditure) 
In  the  poorest  States  to  $467.88  in  New 
York  (one-half  Its  average  expenditure). 
However,  this  year,  the  range  actually  is 
from  $123.32  per  child  counted  in  Nebraska 
to  $234.27  per  child  In  Alaska. 

It  may  clarify  the  situation  to  note  that 
the  entitlements  are  figured  on  one  basis 
(the  full  authorization)  and  then  ratably 
reduced  to  fit  a  much  smaller  appropriation. 


but  only  after  several  "floors"  have  been 
figured  into  the  State  allocations.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  appended  to  these  views  a  table 
which  shows  exactly  how  much  each  State 
received  this  year  for  each  child  counted 
under  the  act.  Members  can  note  the  obvious 
discrepancies  between  States  with  similar 
needs  and  costs  and  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions about  whether  this  act  works  equitably. 

THE  ErrECT  or  the  afdc  coitnt 

As  we  pointed  out,  much  of  the  irrationality 
of  the  title  I  formula  stems  from  using  wel- 
fare data  which  is  neither  uniform  nor  con- 
sistent from  State  to  State  in  the  benefits  for 
poor  pieople.  A  family  which  qualifies  for 
AFDC  aid  in  New  York  might  not  qualify  In 
California  and  generally  would  not  qualify  in 
Mississippi,  and  in  any  case  the  amount  of 
the  assistance  varies  enormously.  So  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  desperately  poor 
school  age  children  who  are  not  counted  for 
title  I  purposes  simply  because  they  are  not 
on  welfare  or  the  welfare  payments  to  their 
families  do  not  exceed  $2,000.  The  inequity, 
even  between  wealthy  States,  is  not  hard  to 
demonstrate. 

California,  for  example,  has  14.5  percent 
of  the  total  AFDC  caseload  (50  States  plus 
District  of  Columbia),  but  counts  20.4  per- 
cent of  the  AFDC  children  (schoolage  In 
families  receiving  more  than  $2,000  from 
AFDC)  counted  nationally  in  computing  title 
I  entitlements;  New  York  has  15.8  percent  of 
the  total  caseload,  but  coxints  a  whopping 
30.2  percent  of  the  AFDC  children  under 
title  I. 

The  inequity  between  high  income  and 
lower  Income  States,  of  course,  is  tremendous. 

Three  States — California.  Illinois,  and  New 
York — accounted  for  only  12.3  percent  of  the 
very  poor  school  age  children  (under  $3,000 
family  income)  counted  in  1969.  Yet  they 
account  for  35.9  percent  of  the  current  AFDC 
caseload  and  58.2  percent  of  AFDC  children 
counted  for  payment  under  title  I. 

Twelve  States — Alabama.  Arizona.  Arkan- 
sas. Florida,  Georgia,  Maine.  Mississippi, 
New  Mexico.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee. 
Texas,  and  Wyoming — accounted  for  37.2 
percent  of  the  1959  count  of  poor  children, 
have  17.2  percent  of  the  total  AFDC  caseload, 
and  cannot  count  a  single  AFDC  child  for 
payment  under  title  I. 

The  basic  data  for  these  comparisons  is 
presented  in  a  table  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  views,  and  Members  may  draw  their 
own  conclusions  about  the  fairness  of  the 
title  I  formula. 

Surely  a  more  equitable  and  effective 
method  of  distributing  funds  can  be  worked 
out  before  the  act  would  again  require  ex- 
tension In  1971,  and  by  that  time  the  1970 
census  data  would  be  available  to  assist  in 
that  task. 

Accordingly,  we  shall  proptose  an  amend- 
ment to  limit  extension  of  the  act  to  June 
30.  1973. 

CONCENTRATION    ON   NEEDY   DISTRICTS 

Another  major  weakness  in  title  I  is  that 
nearly  90  percent  of  the  operating  school  dis- 
tricts In  the  Nation  receive  these  funds.  Even 
U  title  I  were  fully  funded  at  approximately 
$3  billion,  this  would  represent  a  widespread 
dispersion  of  limited  funds  which  should  be 
more  concentrated  in  the  school  districts 
having  the  most  severe  educational  problems 
with  disadvantaged  children.  This  need  be- 
comes even  more  urgent  when  the  amount  of 
money  is  Just  over  $1  billion. 

In  Its  fourth  annual  report  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Dis- 
advantaged Children  stressed  the  point  that 
a  concentration  of  fxrnds  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  multiple  needs  of  disadvantaged  children 
and  stated: 

"The  Council  again  calls  for  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  concentrating  funds  where 
the  need  is  greatest  so  that  a  limited  number 
of  dollars  can  have  genuine  Impact  rather 
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tJian  being  dissipated  in  laudable  but  Incon- 
elusive  efforts." 

The  Council  limited  its  recommendation 
to  the  use  of  funds  available  within  a  given 
school  district.  We  feel  that  the  principle  it 
stressed  Is  sound  and  that  it  should  have 
even  broader  application.  Under  the  existing 
act  the  wealthiest  areas  in  every  State,  with 
the  best-financed  schools  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive services  for  all  the  children,  receive 
title  I  funds.  There  Is  virtually  no  authority 
In  the  act  for  either  the  States  or  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  bring  about  a  greater  concen- 
tration of  funds  upon  those  areas — princi- 
pally the  Inner  city  areas  and  rural  pockets 
of  jxjverty — where  the  schools  most  need 
help. 

We  recognize,  as  a  practical  fact  of  life, 
that  there  would  be  enormous  resistance  to 
any  attempt  to  take  $1  away  from  any  school 
district  and  give  it  to  another,  however  much 
good  sense  this  might  make  In  terms  of  pub- 
lic policy.  Also,  there  Is  a  perfectly  rational 
argument  against  cutting  back  special  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged,  once  they  have 
been  Initiated,  even  In  the  best  schools.  For 
these  reasons,  we  proposed  In  committee  that 
a  modest  step  be  taken  in  the  direction  of 
concentrating  limited  funds  where  the  needs 
are  most  urgent.  We  proposed  that  every 
school  district  (appropriations  permitting) 
be  assured  of  receiving  no  less  than  was  re- 
ceived In  fiscal  1968  under  title  I  (the  high- 
est level  to  date),  but  that  all  amounts  In 
excess  of  that  be  made  available  to  the  State 
education  agency  for  reallocation  to  the 
neediest  districts  for  strengthening  their  ti- 
tle I  programs — and  that  this  be  done  In 
accordance  with  criteria  supplied  by  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  pursuant  to  a 
State  plan  approved  by  him. 

The  amendment  we  proposed  specified  that 
the  excess  funds  be  allocated  to  school  dis- 
tricts having  high  concentrations  of  disad- 
vantaged children  from  low-Income  fami- 
lies and  to  school  districts  in  areas  of  chronic 
economic  depression  or  which  are  geog^raphl- 
cally  Isolated  with  the  result  that  children 
are  denied  adequate  educational  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  committee  majority  rejected  this 
amendment  upon  the  most  specious  grounds. 
The  argument  was  made  that  this  would  be 
turning  funds  over  to  the  States  without  re- 
striction (which  is  demonstrably  wrong  on 
the  face  of  the  amendment)  and  that  it 
would  set  up  some  sort  of  competition  for 
the  extra  funds  between  poor  rural  areas  and 
beleaguered  cities  (which  is  highly  specula- 
tive and  almost  Irrelevant  since  both  would 
gain  in  the  process).  The  majority  appeared 
to  us  to  be  troubled  most  with  the  thought 
that  any  change  should  be  made  In  the  pat- 
tern of  distribution  in  this  act. 

The  committee  thereby  neglected  the  op- 
p)ortunlty  to  provide  a  little  more  help  for 
the  schools  in  every  State  which  most  need 
help,  and  then  only  If  funds  for  title  I  are 
Increased  above  the  1968  level.  We  shall  again 
propose  this  amendment  on  the  House  floor. 

THE     NEED     FOR     CONSOLIDATION 

In  1966  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  administered  190  different 
programs  listed  in  their  publication  "Grants- 
In-Ald."  many  of  which  Involved  two  or 
more  types  of  grants  of  financial  aids;  59  were 
listed  under  the  Office  of  Education.  A  num- 
ber of  new  grant-in-aid  programs  have  been 
authorized  since  1966.  and  today  the  Office 
of  Education  has  at  least  106  different  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  States,  local  school  districts, 
colleges  and  universities,  other  public  and 
private  agencies,  and  individuals.  There  are 
many  hundreds  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  governments  covering  virtu- 
ally every  aspect  of  their  operation,  and  the 
schools  among  other  institutions  are  begin- 
ning to  choke  on  the  redtape. 

Every  school  administrator  to  whom  we 
have  posed  the  question,  whether  in  public 
hearings  or  in  conversations  at  home,  ac- 


knowledges that  the  proliferation  of  Federal 
grant  programs — each  with  separate  appli- 
cations. Justifications,  accountings,  and  plans 
ad  infinitum — has  caused  a  major  adminis- 
trative burden.  Many  smaller  district*  with 
limited  administrative  staff  are  not  able  to 
cope  vrtth  the  multitude  of  requirements. 
Yet,  despite  increasing  clamor  for  relief  at 
the  State  and  local  level,  the  consolidation 
of  Federal  programs  in  any  degree  has  proved 
to  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish. 

Every  Federal  program  creates  its  own 
special  lobby  which  thereafter  resists  all 
attempts  at  consolidation.  Indeed,  the  major 
lobby  groups  unite  in  Washington  to  protect 
one  another  (the  most  unusual  argument 
advanced  by  the  spokesman  for  one  such 
group  in  opposition  to  combining  programs 
was  "We  don't  want  to  fight  among  ourselves 
for  these  funds") .  As  much  as  we  hate  the 
thought  of  discord  In  chummy  little  groups, 
we  think  that  sound  public  policy  dictates 
some  program  consolidation. 

Accordingly,  we  proposed  in  committee 
that  four  very  similar  State-grant  programs 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  be 
merged  into  a  single  grant  which  would  then 
be  used  for  these  four  special  purposes  with- 
out radical  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
programs. 

These  four  are:  title  m  of  NDEA  (equip- 
ment grants) ;  title  V-A  of  NDEA  (testing, 
counseling,  and  guidance);  title  II  of  ESEA 
(textbooks  and  library  materials);  and  title 
in  of  ESEA  (supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services) .  Each  of  these  is  State  ad- 
ministered under  a  State  plan;  each  giveb 
aid  to  local  schools  on  a  basis  of  need  deter- 
mined by  the  State;  each  has  an  allocation 
formula  primarily  based  upon  population; 
each  reqxilres  approximately  the  same  kinds 
of  applications  and  accounting  procedures. 
Rather  than  four  separate  grants,  foiu-  sepa- 
rate formvUas,  four  separate  plans,  four 
separate  sets  of  applications  and  account- 
ings, and  four  separate  sets  of  rules  and 
regulations,  we  proposed  to  have  only  one. 

CONSISTENT  WITH  PRESIDENT'S  TASK  FORCE 
REPORT 

This  approach  Is  fully  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  made  to  President  Nixon 
by  a  task  force  of  distinguished  citizens 
which  included  leading  educators — the  Bo- 
called  Plfer  report.  In  recommending  what  it 
termed  "designated  block  grants"  it  took 
note  of  and  concurred  with  the  "widespread 
belief,  both  at  the  State  and  local  level,  that 
the  seeking  of  funds  under  this  multiplicity 
of  legislation  Is  an  unnecessarily  burden- 
some and  time-consuming  business,  and  the 
time  has  come  for  a  major  effort  at  simplifi- 
cation of  the  process."  The  report  recom- 
mended "a  general  movement  in  Federal 
programs  away  from  categorical  aid  narrowly 
defined  toward  more  broadly  defined  desig- 
nated block  grants  •  •  •  as  a  way  of  lessen- 
ing the  burden  on  State,  local,  and  institu- 
tional officials  in  applying  for  Federal 
funds — an  area  in  which  there  is  now  con- 
siderable irritation  and  frustration — 
and  •  •  *  as  an  Important  step  toward  the 
urgent  task  of  strengthening  the  admlnls- 
traUve  capacity  of  the  States  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  in  education." 

"The  amendment  we  have  proposed  is  an 
extremely  modest  step  in  this  direction,  but 
it  is  vitally  Important  that  a  first  step  be 
taken. 

SHARING    EQtnPMENT    WITH    PRIVATE    SCHOOL 
FTTPILS    AND    TEACHKKS 

Aside  from  the  consolidation  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  permitting  the  States  and  local- 
ities a  bit  more  flexibility  in  their  allocation 
of  funds  as  between  these  special  purpoees. 
the  amendment  proposed  only  one  major 
substantive  change  in  the  programs — it  pro- 
posed to  make  available  to  pupils  and  teach- 
ers in  nonpublic  schools  the  NDEA  tiOe  HI 
instructional  equipment  (microscopes,  pro- 
jectors, tape  recorders,  etc.)  on  exactly  the 
same  basis  as  textbooks,  filmstrlps,  encyclo- 


pedias, and  other  library  resources  are  made 
available  to  those  pupils  and  teachers  under 
title  n  of  ESKA;  that  is,  the  equipment 
would  be  purchased  by  the  public  schools, 
remain  the  property  of  the  public  schools, 
but  loaned  for  the  purpoee  of  instruction  in 
secular  studies  In  nonpublic  schools. 

Frankly,  this  seems  to  us  an  eminently  fair 
proposition  involving  no  departure  in  prac- 
tice from  the  successful  ESEA  title  II  pro- 
gram. We  do  not  see  any  distinction  to  be 
made  between  a  microscope  and  a  set  of  en- 
cyclopedias, or  between  a  film  and  a  projec- 
tor, that  justifies  making  one  available  for 
the  use  of  private  school  children  but  not 
the  other.  No  member  of  our  committee  at- 
tempted to  make  any  such  distinction. 

We  were  amazed,  therefore,  that  the  sug- 
gestion was  made,  in  the  course  of  rejecting 
the  amendment,  that  our  proposal  would 
"raise  the  church-state  issue  all  over  gain." 
We  see  no  reason  why  It  should.  One  of  the 
historic  breakthroughs  of  the  1966  act  as  the 
working  out  of  methods  by  which  private 
school  pupils  and  teachers — in  many  cases 
even  more  hard  pressed  that  those  in  public 
schools — could  share  some  of  the  benefits 
These  methods  have  not  worked  perfectly,  as 
testimony  before  our  committee  disclosed, 
but  they  have  worked  beet  in  the  sharing  of 
instructional  materials  under  title  II  of  the 
act.  and  Instructional  equipment  fits  per- 
fectly Into  that  pattern.  Moreover,  this  would 
correct  a  glaring  Inconsistency  In  our  treat- 
ment of  nonpublic  education. 

IMPACTED    AREAS    AID THE    SACRED    COW 

Three  consecutive  national  administra- 
tions have  attempted  by  a  variety  of  methods 
to  make  more  sense  out  of  our  federally  im- 
pacted areas  school  aid — principally  to  limit 
its  application  to  those  school  districts  which 
experience  a  genuine  and  adverse  impact  due 
to  Federal  activity.  Every  such  attempt  has 
been  in  vain. 

In  1968  some  4,235  school  districts  quali- 
fied for  assistance  under  Public  Law  874 
(operating  expenses)  on  account  of  2.6  mil- 
lion "federally  connected"  children.  Of  these 
children,  only  348,000  fall  into  the  "3(8)" 
category  with  parents  who  both  live  and 
work  on  tax-exempt  Federal  property;  the 
remaining  2.222.000  (with  a  handful  of  ex- 
ceptions) live  with  parents  in  private  homes 
or  other  taxpaylng  properties.  Literally  hun- 
dreds of  the  eligible  districts  under  Public 
Law  874  suffer  no  appreciable  adverse  Impact 
on  their  ability  to  support  schools:  quite  the 
contrary,  the  Federal  activity  is  often  a  ma- 
jor and  much-prized  economic  benefit.  This 
Is  not  too  difficult  to  show. 

An  Office  of  Education  study  of  impacted 
districts  eligible  in  1967— before  the  effect 
of  the  lower  eligibility  requirements  designed 
to  include  large  cities  altered  the  picture — 
showed  860  districts  (22.6  percent  of  those 
eligible  in  that  year)  with  only  3  to  5  percent 
of  their  total  attendance  "federally  con- 
nected": they  received  12  percent  of  the 
funds  for  the  program.  Another  900  districts 
(23.6  percent)  had  an  "Impact"  of  between 
5  and  10  percent  and  received  16  percent  of 
the  funds. 

The  most  astounding  finding  of  the  study, 
however,  was  that — due  to  an  obscure 
amendment  to  the  act  In  the  mid-1950's 
which  permits  a  district  that  once  achieves 
the  3-percent  eligibility  level  to  be  eligible 
for  2  additional  years  without  3  percent  of 
the  children  being  federally  connected — 947 
districts  (25  percent  of  the  total)  had  from 
0  to  3  percent  "impact"  and  received  nearly 
10  percent  of  the  funds  under  the  act. 

To  summarize,  over  70  percent  of  the  eli- 
gible districts  under  Public  Law  874  experi- 
enced a  quite  minimal  "Federal  impact."  but 
they  drained  off  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
funds. 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  three  successive 
Presidents  (Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son) supported  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
trying  to  make  some  changes  In  this  act.  Yet 
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thla  legislation  continues  to  be  a  sort  of 
"sacred  cow"  ifc  the  Congress  and  In  our 
committee,  as  e^rldenced  by  HJl.  614. 

Secretary  Plach  suggested  one  sensible 
change  which  would  give  first  priority  for 
the  funds  to  eligibility  based  upon  the  "3(a) " 
children  whoe«  parents  both  live  and 
work  on  tajt-ex«mpt  Federal  property.  There 
Is  no  question  whatsoever  that  payments 
should  be  mad4  on  behalf  of  all  these  chil- 
dren since  ever^  one  of  them  represents  an 
absence  of  tax  Wvenue  to  the  schools  they 
attend.  The  amendment  was  rejected  out  of 
hand. 

We  attempted  a  more  substantive  amend- 
ment— the  principal  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  reduce  the  amount  of  funds 
being    poured    Into    counties    surrounding 
Washington,    D.p.     (which    are    among    the 
wealthiest  In  tHe  entire  Nation — Montgom- 
ery County,  Mdi  In  the  last  census  had  the 
nation's  highest  [median  family  Income).  We 
proposed    that   payments   for   the   category 
"3(b)  (2)"  chlldien — whose  parents  work  on 
Federal  property  but  Uve  In  taxpaylng  resi- 
dential property*— be  limited  to  those  chil- 
dren whose  paretits  earned  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal    employ|nent    less    than    a    certain 
amouat.'  The  ai^ount  would  be  $12,000  In 
fiscal  1970   (8  p^cent  of  Federal  employees 
earn  more),  $10,X)0  In  fiscal  1971  (14.7  per- 
cent of  Federal   employees  earn  more) ,  and 
S8.000  thereaftei    (29.5  percent  earn  more). 
The  purpose  of  e  uttlng  out  payments  on  ac- 
count of  the  beiter  paid  Federal  employees 
who  Uve  on  taxible  property  Is  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  higher  income  families 
are  likely  to  be    Ivlng  on  property  which  Is 
taxed  sufficiently  to  support  the  children  they 
have  m  the  public  schools.  The  effect  would 
be  to  trim  the  t^tal  program  by  perhaps  as 
much  as  $50  million,  and  by  between  one 
third  and  one-half  In  the  wealthy  Washing 
ton  suburbs. 

This  amendmei  it  was  accepted  by  the  ma- 
jority on  one  dar  and  rejected  on  the  fol 
lowing  day. 
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IMPACT  Am  AND 
SEE 

One  successful 
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form  In  which  it 
count  as  a  Federa  1 
tending  public 
financed  public 
exceptions,  these 
Income  families 
ing  schools  whlct 


ETTBLIC  HOUSING "NOW  TOU 

IT—  NOW    TOT7   don't" 

amendment  which  we  sup- 
principle —but   not  in   the   Illusory 
s  found  in  this  bill — would 
Impact  those  children  at- 
scliools  who  live  in  federally 
lousing  projects.  With  few 
:hlldren  are  from  very  low- 
ahd  are  likely  to  be  attend- 
urgently  need  assistance. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arrzona 

Arkansas 

California 

Coiorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idatio  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mictiigan 

Minnesota  

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


The  tax-exempt  public  bousing  In  which 
these  children  live  makes  an  tn-lleu-of-tax 
payment  to  the  schools  which  averages  out 
to  a  paltry  $11.61  per  public  housing  child 
In  attendance.  In  our  Judgment,  here  is  a 
Federal  impact  more  demonstrably  real  and 
adverse  to  the  schools  than  most  of  that 
counted  under  Public  Law  874. 

Yet  the  majority  added  It  to  Public  Law 
874  In  a  way  that  virtually  assures  that  little, 
if  any,  money  will  bemade  available  In  the 
foreseeable  future  to  the  schools  Involved. 
Instectd  of  counting  the  public  housing  chil- 
dren along  with  the  other  "category  (b)" 
children  and  then  sharing  the  appropria- 
tions in  whatever  amount  is  made  available 
for  Impact  aid,  the  majority  Inserted  It  Into 
Public  Law  874  as  a  separate  category  for 
which  a  separate  appropriation  Is  required. 
In  the  existing  budgetary  situation  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  any  such  appropriation 
will  be  made,  and  under  any  conditions  the 
large  cities  which  have  most  of  the  Nation's 
public  housing  will  have  to  make  a  separate 
fight  for  these  funds. 

In  short,  the  committee  has  presented  the 
Nation's  50  largest  cities  (as  well  as  many 
smaller  ones)  with  a  classical  "Now  you  see 
it,  now  you  don't"  form  of  assistance.  They 
are  not  likely  to  see  It. 

If  there  Is  a  sound  Justification  for  making 
payments  to  the  schools  on  account  of  pupils 
from  nontaxable  public  housing — and  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  very  strong  Justifica- 
tion— then  those  pupils  should  be  treated 
equally  with  the  other  "federally  connected" 
children.  They  should  share  equally  whatever 
amount  Is  appropriated  to  compensate 
schools  for  Federal  impact. 

The  committee  bill  succeeds  only  In  pro- 
tecting hundreds  of  school  districts  that 
don't  need  help  against  the  threat  of  sharing 
these  benefits  with  a  few  districts  that  need 
all  the  help  they  can  get. 

A    LOST    OPPORTtTNTTT 

HJl.  514  Is  a  disappointment  to  all  those 
who  believe  that  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  can  be  made 
more  effective  and  more  equitable  In  Its  Im- 
pact on  educational  problems.  It  represents 
a  lost  opportunity  for  our  committee  ^ 
make  a  really  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
operation  of  the  act  and  to  make  any  sig- 
nificant Improvements  that  could  be  made  at 
this  time.  Both  ESEA  and  the  Impacted 
areas  legislation  demand  such  an  examina- 
tion, not  with  a  view  to  dismantling  them  or 
curtalUng  programs  of  demonstrable  value, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  them. 


BASIC  DATA  ON  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DISADVANTAGED  CHILDREN  AND 
|As  a  percent  of  the  national  total  In  each  category) 


The  Federal  role  In  financing  education  haa 
become  one  of  critical  Importance  to  our 
schools,  and  may  well  spell  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  In  the  total  na- 
tional effort  to  overcome  a  whole  complex 
of  critical  social  and  economic  problems. 
Legislating  in  this  sensitive  and  vital  field 
demands  the  best  effort  we  can  bring  to  It. 
HJl.  614  does  not  by  far  represent  that  kind 
of  effort. 

For  this  reason  we  voted  against  reporting 
the  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  The  Issues  we  have  dlsciissed  In 
these  views  will  now  have  to  be  resolved  by 
the  entire  House  of  Representatives,  which 
we  regret.  They  are  Issues  more  suitable  for 
determination  within  the  committee. 

A    LOOK    AHEAD 

Quite  aside  from  the  Issues  we  have  raised 
In  theee  views,  with  respect  to  this  particu- 
lar bill,  we  believe  that  the  entire  Federal 
role  In  education  Is  overdue  for  a  searching 
evaluation  in  the  context  not  only  of  our 
total  educational  needs,  but  of  total  na- 
tional needs  for  public  services  of  all  kinds 
and  the  tax  structure  upon  which  all  thl« 
rests. 

There  Is  a  growing  taxpayers'  revolt  across 
the  Nation  which  is  reflected  In  the  increas- 
ing number  of  Instances  In  which  school 
bond  Issues  and  mlllage  Increases  for  schools 
are  rejected  by  voters.  In  the  decade  1957-67 
the  average  rate  of  approval  in  school  bond 
elections  was  72.7  percent;  the  approval  rate 
for  1968  was  62.5  percent,  down  nearly  7  per- 
cent from  1967.  Approvals  for  increasee  in 
mlllage  follow  the  same  trend.  We  should 
not  deceive  ourselves  by  shrugging  off  thla 
trend  as  merely  a  result  of  local  Issues  affect- 
ing local  decisions.  The  feeling  is  general. 

Short  of  a  general  overhaul  of  the  present 
structure  of  Federal  aid  for  schools  there  is 
still  much  that  we  can  do  to  assure  taxpay- 
ers of  getting  more  for  every  Federal  dollar 
expended.  One  is  to  take  greater  care  that 
such  programs  are  concentrated  on  the  most 
Important  needs;  another  is  to  make  certain 
that  every  program  Is  thoroughly  and  ob- 
jectively evaluated  and  modified  or  dis- 
carded as  the  evaluation  shows  necessary. 
Secretary  Finch  has  expressed  strong  support 
for  this  concept,  and  we  applaud  him  for  it; 
we  hope  the  Congress  will  give  him  the  tools 
he  needs  to  do  this  Job. 

We  believe  that  If  these  Intermediate  steps 
are  not  taken,  and  If  a  beginning  Is  not  made 
now  on  the  larger  and  long-range  appraisal, 
the  whole  structure  of  education  as  we  know 
it  may  be  In  deep  trouble  In  the  years  ahead. 

TITLE  I  PAYMENTS 


School-age 

children, 

families  less 

than  S3,000 

income,  1959 


Total  AFDC 

caseload 

1968 


School-age 

children  In 

families 

receiving  over 

{2,000  from 

AFDC,  1968 


Percentage 

distribution  of 

title  I  funds, 

1969, 1.123  in 

bi.llons 


.34 
.09 
.80 
.69 
.46 
.74 
.45 
.15 
.16 
,72 
20 
29 
19 
65 
52 
90 
51 
85 
46 
21 
10 
65 
67 
20 
56 
31 


1.S3 

.10 

.76 

.69 

14.50 

.97 

1.22 

.31 

3.11 

2.34 

.35 

.20 

5.57 

.96 

.89 

.77 

1.92 

2.83 

.40 

2.04 

2.76 

3.51 

1.12 

1.99 

2.13 

.18 


0 

.05 
0 
0 
20.39 

.65 
2.14 

.03 
0 
0 

.41 

.25 
7.71 

.50 
1.23 
1.02 

.10 
0 
0 

1.61 
4.23 
5.61 
2.04 
0 

.30 

.11 


3.24 

.17 

.87 

2.02 

7.43 

.83 

.81 

.24 

2.97 

3.21 

.22 

.28 

4.11 

1.39 

1.35 

.91 

2.79 

2.81 

.32 

1.34 

1.55 

3.00 

1.72 

3.38 

2.12 

.33 


School-age 

children, 

families  less 

than  {3,000 

income,  1959 


ToUl  AFDC 

caseload 

1968 


Sdiool-age 

children  in 

families 

receiving  over 

AFDC,  1968 


Percentage 

distribution  of 

title  I  funds, 

1969.  1  123  in 

billions 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont- 

Virginia , 

Washington , 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


1.78 
.07 
.15 
.32 
78 
66 
07 
49 
21 
75 
53 
02 
27 
69 
59 
16 
06 
26 
19 
34 
81 
90 
37 
12 
33 


0.45 

.15 

.11 

2.92 

.76 

15.84 

1.88 

.17 

4.14 

1.57 

.67 

5.48 

.54 

.64 

.24 

1.87 

2.74 

.45 

.17 

1.13 

1.11 

1.40 

1.28 

.07 

.53 


0.34 
.05 
.12 

5.37 

0 

30.13 
.01 
.28 

2.95 
.64 
.67 

5.46 
.60 

0 
.25 

0 

0 

.27 
.17 
.05 

1.73 

0 

1.73 

0 
.58 


0.53 

.10 

.15 

2.27 

.91 

11.14 

4.57 

.38 

3.09 

1.55 

.76 

4.26 

.33 

2.77 

.51 

2.96 

6.79 

.29 

.17 

2.50 

1.07 

1.49 

1.33 

.14 

.53 
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Amount  allocated  far  each  child  counted        Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  I  am  also  more  than  ever  convinced 

under  title  I  jormula  {fiscal  1969)  jq   minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  that  we  on  the  committee  and  we  In  the 

states  by  rank:                                   Amount  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green).  Congress  cannot  sit  as  one  great  school 

50  states  and  District  of  Colum-                     Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  board  to  determine  what  is  the  best  edu- 

bia   (average)-. - $154.94  pojnt  of   order  that  a  quorum  is  not  cational  policy  in  each  one  of  the  2,500 

Alaska  o^ll  present.  or  2,600  school  districts  throughout  the 

i^fT,J*°'^';^:;i.',;;;w; Ir^^         The    chairman.    The    Chair    will  country,    from    Florida    to    Alaska    and 

District  of  CoiiunDia zv^.vt  ■»»„!„,»*„  tT»..iTn«( 

piorida                                              184  26  count.  from  Maine  to  Hawaii. 

Delaware  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"""    183^68        Eighty-five  Members  are  present,  not  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  say  in  all 

New  Mexlconillll"! --    182.27  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll.  honesty  that  we  in  the  Congress  cannot 

Oregon... _ 180.84        The  Clerk  called  the  roll,   and  the  even   provide   good    education   for   the 

New  Jersey 174.36  following  Members  failed  to  answer  to  schools  in  the  District  of  (Columbia.  We 

Wyoming   171.99  ^j^eir  names:  have  classrooms  here  in  the  District  of 

Montana Jin  07                              '^"  ^°-  '*^'  Columbia  that  are  turning  into  battle- 
Arizona  - ,I?qT  Annunzio          Fisher               ottinger  fields.  We  are  watching  the  deterioration 

Kinsr.'!'..:::::::::::::::::::::  Im-m  ^iz        ^wlmamD    pSi  of  the  schools  m  many  of  our  ghetto 

Washington 164.05  BateT             Eraser              Ronan  areas,  a  deterioration  occurring  before 

Connecticut -     162.38  Bell,  Calif.           Gray                    Rooney,  Pa.  our  eyes. 

Texas 162.26  Blatnlk                Hansen,  Wash.    Rosenthal  ^^     Chairman,    I    Intend    to    offer    an 

liunou 159.01  ^™°^„%,,,,      ^^,^^,           f,r?e'r''  amendment  to  title  I  of  the  bill  whlch 

Iowa Jea  «  Brown.  Ohio      Hoiifleid           sikes  would  allow  the  funds  imder  title  I  to 

Wisconsin 156.65  camp                Hosmer             Smith,  Calif.  be  spent  for  teacher  combat  pay.  I  say 

i^dX          ■:-::::::::    lltfs  S              K^r^an            Sin  that  man  seriousness,  as  we  witness  city 

Pennsylvania                                     153  81  Clark                Mahon              Taft  classrooms  being  turned  into  battlefleldfl 

California                  I"I""II"I    151.88  D.iddario           Mann                Teague,  Tex  j^  seems  to  me  we  ought  to   give  the 

Missouri  .:: 150.31  gfj^'^             ^11'"^             ^am'''^'''     •"•  teachers    in    especially    difficult    school 

Massachusetts 150.01  Dwyer               MoUohan          Wilson,  areas  bonuses  in  order  that  the  Nation 

Colorado 149.97  Edwards,  Calif.  Moorhead            chariesH.  can  recruit  and  retain  qualified  teachers 

Rh'c^lTiand-.::::::-.-.:::::::::::  'Z'l  lTl%%t^:   THTr'a^'^-^  ^"l^^t  ^omTatdSt'" '''''' '"'°''"'' '°  '"'"^^ 

T^?.\tf,^;" 1«'m        Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and  '^"^^re  S^also  a  provision  in  the  bill 

New  HampshiVe"" "':::::      42;  80  the  speaker  having  resumed  the  chair.  ^j  ^j^j^.^  j  ^^  ^^^  g^j-e  all  Mem- 

ArTa^aT^..  .-:::.::::: 1*2.52  Mr.  price  of  Illmois   Chan-man  of  the  jj^^3  ^j  t^g  House  are  aware.  Under  this 

Maine. .-.-    142.05  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  provision  a  school  district  is  required, 

North  Carolina 141.97  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  ^,,j^gj^  ^^  jg  making  its  plans  for  title  I 

Oklahoma... 141.95  Committee,  having  had  under  considera-  j^^^^g    to  submit  its  plans  to  the  local 

South  Carolina. 141.65  tlon  the  bill  H.R.  514,  and  finding  itself  community  action  agency.  The  local  corn- 
Tennessee 141.44  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  munity  action  agency  has  endorsed  those 

mSnor "    iti  2  roll  t°  ^  '^^"^f  ^^«"  "4  Members  re-  j^^^  ^j  ^^e  school  district  before  the 

mS^      """I"::::::::::::::    i4o;8i  sponded  to  their  names   a  quorum  and  ^^^^^^  ^^n           nt  them  to  the  State 

Virginia    '    140. 52  he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the  j^j.  funding. 

Maryland  —    140.46  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal.  in  the  case  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  there 

North  Dakota 140. 13         The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting.  ^^^^  ^^  g  ^onth  delay  between  the  time 

Vermont  - 139.  54         The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit-  ^j^g  Portland  School  Board  actually  sub- 
South  Dakota.. 139.80  tee  rose,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  ^^j^^^^  ^^^    j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,5  j  ^^  t^e  local 

Kentuckv' " '""    111  40  ^^"-  ^''^^''^  ^^^  ^^"^  recogmzed  for  10  community  action  agency,  and  the  time 

Ohio                                         '-'-'-'-    136.11  '""^"**^>,ot:.^xt     *  ^              -KM     nu  *  ^he  district  received  it  back.  The  com- 

utah       135.15         Mrs.  GREEN  Of  Oregon    Mr.  cnair-  munity  action  agency  is  an  agency  in  a 

West  Virginia 131.96  man,  first  of  all  I  should  like  to  pay  my  ^^^^^  p^^  ^f  ^^^  Portland  School  Dis- 

Nebraska    123.32  respects  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit-  ^^.j^.^.     j^   ^^^^j^    ^j^^^^    community    action 

Accordinelv    Mr    Chairman    I  shaU  tee,  who  I  believe  is  one  of  the  hardest  agency  8  months  to  approve  the  plans  of 

suoSJt  aS  aLndment  foTk^lyear  ex-  "^""'^^^  Members  of  the  House  and  cer-  ^^^    Portland  School  Board,  which  that 

fpnc^n         ^'"^"^"^^"t  ^°''  *  ^  y^"  ^^  tainly  one  who  has  the  best  interests  of  board,  elected  by  the  people  of  Portland, 

Mr    EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair-  f^Ztl^""^  '""'''  '"  ^"^  had  already  determined  were  best  for  aU 

man,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield?                       t  mS^t^av  I  regret  that  on  this  par-  l^^  ^F  ^""l  !k  ' w^'i'**  ''  °°  f  »S 

Tjfr  <5TVTaFT?  nf  Wisrnnsin  I  vield  to        ^  °^^'  ^^      regret  inat  on  cms  par-  j  j^^^^  ^y  j  thuik  this  is  an  outrage. 

th^a^SSTrom  cilSS^'  "'^^^  °*^^^1°"  ^  ^"^  """"l  ^"E  ^.,f  ^^  We  elect  a  school  board  to  determine 

Mr^S  of  ^Sorado   Mr    Chair-  my  wholehearted  support  for  the  bill  as  policy.  We  elect  a  school  board  to  use  its 

m^^^^LfeiSn    from    WiscoSL  it  has  been  reported  out  of  the  commit-  ^^t  judgment  and  its  best  wisdom  in 

Sat^  nrevioSvTe  intSd^  to  ofl^?oS  ^-  "^^  chairman  and  I  do  have  some  ^^^^^^    j^ns.  For  us  to  pass  laws  that 

IHK^SS^^^^  n^°rJa.r^ThTg^o^is«sSr  ^  r  ^on^a^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

pra«cit^?nf;f^^^^^^  voSXThi^s^tioVr  irw^r^!  L^r-  ^'^"^  ^  ^^--  -^^^ "  ^ 

Sord'likeTcaTfrtheTentSaS'at-  Sf.nS 'C^5oTe"f  SouTlik^to  "it  '  ^^^"  ^i^'  ^'  ?"'  appropriate  time 

tention,  if  he  has  this  intent,  the  neces-  ^'f  fhe^!ll°;'d  Changes  in  the  leglJ  ^Hf'  amendments  to  cut  out  a  couple  of 

sUv  nf  talrine  into  ronsideration  in  the  *^^^  *^®  proposea  cnanges  in  me  legis  other  advisory  committees  which,  I  be- 

mSte^o^fTbL^u^riw  m°cklegS?  ^'?? sL'Sd^it  toTsc?sl^t'^fi°"ro  1^1  l^^^  ^'"^  '''^"^  °^''  ^"^°^  ^""  ^°"- 

B  funds,  the  situation  which  exists  in  ^^J  f J°"^i  lw?^<;?ini^^int  and  sec-  ^"''°"- 

many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  is  ^^"ff^!,  Thp   .?Ldnofn?^^f   the   oro  ^'-  Chairman,  let  me  also  say  I  am 

typified  by  a  school  district  in  my  con-  ^^  sXtantive  ?SaSs  opposed  to  the  5-year  extension,  which 

cres-sional  district  Prom  this  district  has  Tt>ose<X  substantive  cnanges.                ,    ,  is  in  fact  a  6-year  extension,  because  it 

Ken  tXn  away  Vec?^t&oTr  87  000        ^  ^^^^^  ^^""^  ^P^^°  amendments  to  ^.^^Id  cany  the  legislation  to  July  1. 

S.  To  thr^hool  Sicrhas  bin  offer  later  during  the  time  we  are  mark-  19,5. 

added  approximately  2  000  to  3,000  stu-  ^^  "P  <^he  bill.  Those  amendments  would  j  ^o  believe  that  education  is  too  im- 

dents    The  homes  in  this  district  are  address  the  problem  created  by  the  ever  portant  to  be  considered  on  a  purely 

from  $9,000  to  $18,000  or  $20,000.  The  increasing  direction  of  American  educa-  partisan  political  basis.  I  long  for  the 

only  industrial  areas  we  have  are  small  tion  from  Washington.  D.C.  F\)r  many  day  when  Federal  aid  to  education  &t 

modest  shopping  centers.  years  I  have  been  committed  to  the  idea  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  will 

The    CHAIRMAN   pro    tempore.    The  that  the  success  of  our  schools  depends  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  individual 

time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  upon  local  and  State  control  of  our  edu-  convictions  instead  of  on  a  party  line, 

has  expired.  cational  system.  But  since  political  considerations  can- 
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not  be  avoided  this  week,  then  let  me 
say  to  my  Democratic  colleagues,  from 
a  purely  demooratlc  standpoint  that  it 
makes  more  political  sense  to  require  the 
Nixon  administration  to  come  up  with 
its   recommendlitlons   on   programs   to 
meet  the  crisis  that  is  in  our  schools, 
rather  than  to  give  them  the  "out"  that 
Congress  has  spoken  In  passing  a  $25 
billion  education  bill  extending  not  only 
through  the  4  years  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration but  also  21/2  years  beyond. 
I  also  say  to  my  Republican  colleagues 
that  I  am  more  confident  than  some  of 
my    Democratla   colleagues,    because    I 
think  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  White 
House  in  1973:  and  we  will  have  a  Dem- 
ocratic administration.  Therefore,  I  am 
unwilling  to  cast  my  vote  tills  week  for 
a  8-year  bill  x^hlch  not  only  extends 
through  the  Ufa  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, but  21/^  jrears  Into  the  life  of  the 
next  one.  I  wlsli  to  say  that  I  want  my 
Democratic  President  in  1973  to  have  the 
chance  to,  and  be  required  to.  submit 
hla  recoTOmendations  to  this  House. 

Beyond  these  purely  partisan  consid- 
erations, Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  stand 
here  today  and  say  to  anyone  that  this 
bill  even  begins  to  meet  the  serious  crisis 
facing  this  country  and  our  schools. 

In  the  Joum^  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion for  October]  1968.  we  read: 
About  4tttdent  Unrxst 
(By  William  N.  McGowan) 
It  was  InevltabU  that  the  imrest  that  has 
become  status  quo  m  tills  troubled  twentieth 
centurv  find  its  way  into  pubUc  schools.  It 
was  Inevitable  thae  student  unrest  take  forms 
already  tested  on  the  general  public.  It  was 
likewise  Inevitable  ithat  the  problems  created 
would    have    a    drkmatlc     effect    on    school 
business.  | 

School  trustees  fhce  demands  to  reorganize 
school  districts  anc^  alter  curricula,  shift  per- 
sonnel, close  schools.  Teachers  are  attacked 
In  classrooms  and  Hi  halls.  Administrators  are 
narassed  at  school '  and  In  their  homes.  It  Is 
getting  more  and  i^iore  difficult  to  find  com- 
petent teachers  and  administrators  to  serve  In 
"Inner  city  schools.  Schools  are  closed  by 
student  protests,  atid  by  teachers  protesting 
the  conditions  that  make  them  the  victims 
of  protesting  stuCents.  Manifestations  of 
student  unrest  are  varied  and  numerous. 

One  of  the  morq  dramatic  manifestations 
of  student  unrest  if  the  development  of  un- 
derground cumcTiia.  Bilmeographed  sheets 
labeled  "Urban  Guerrilla  Warfare"  and  con- 
taining diagrammatic  instructions  for  the 
construction  of  Molotov  Cocktails  are  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  by  high  school  students 
In  San  PVanclsco. 

Careful  Instructions  are  given  for  making 
Are  bombs.  Dlscus^on  groups  providing  in- 
formation on  how  u>  avoid  the  draft  are  well- 
organized  and  are  being  conducted  In  com- 
munities across  the  nation.  Seminars  to  teach 
techniques  for  challenging  all  authority  are 
being  conducted  m  Los  Angeles.  New  Tork 
City  and  other  partf  of  the  coimtry. 
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Then,  from  an  article  published  by  the 
High  School   Priiicipals  Association   of 
New  York  City  wd  read  this: 
Th«  Natttkb  AiTO  Liifrrs  or  SrtrDKm  Dissent 

AND   P^BTICIPATION 

(A  report  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Un- 
rest of  the  High  School  Principals  Associa- 
tion of  the  city  oC  New  York.  Unanimously 
approved  and  adf>pted  at  Its  meeUna  of 
Jan.  16.  1969) 

UntU  quite  recently,  manifestations  of  stu- 
dent unrest  have  be^n  largely  confined  to  oxir 
colleges.  Now  there  are  unmistakable  signs 


that  similar  kinda  of  student  disaffection 
have  spread  into  our  high  schools,  expressing 
themselves  In  the  following  forms  and  strate- 
gies: 

Student  demands  for  complete,  unsuper- 
vised, unchecked  student  control  of  student 
government,  student  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, student  flnancas. 

Student  demands  for  a  determliUng  voice 
In  the  rating  and  retention  of  school  per- 
sonnel. 

Student  demands  for  a  determining  voice 
In  shaping,  revising,  and  modifying  present 
curricula,  and  Introducing  new  courses. 

Campaigns  against  traditional  school  regu- 
lations governing  dress,  behavior,  use  of 
school  fscUltlee,  etc.  The  evidence  to  hand 
strongly  suggesU  that  outside  groups  and 
individuals  are  providing  encouragement  and 
leadership  to  students  involved  In  these  cam- 
paigns. 

A  strong.  Insistent  thrust  to  eliminate  or 
diminish  the  prseent  legally  mandated  policy 
and  decision  making  powers  of  the  principal 
and  his  staff,  and  to  turn  these  powers  over. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  to  students. 

The  consistent  characterization  of  all  ad- 
ministrators as  rigid  authoritarian,  unfeel- 
ing. Insensitive  to  the  needs  of  youth  or  "the 
community". 

Deliberate,  planned  "confrontations"  de- 
signed to  provoke  the  school  authorities  Into 
actions  that  will  win  adherents  and  sympa- 
thizers for  the  dissidents. 

Underground  newspapers  and  leaflets  (fre- 
quently anonymous)  filled  with  generally 
unsubstantiated  attacks  on  school  policies 
and  school  personnel.  The  language  of  these 
publications  Is  often  obscene,  the  tone  stri- 
dent, belligerent,  and  arrogant. 

Disorders  and  fear*  of  new  and  frightening 
dimensions  stalk  the  corridors  of  many  of  our 
schools.  Yet  In  the  face  of  these  obviously 
clear  and  present  dangers,  our  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  virtually  abdicated  Its  responsi- 
bilities for  the  safe  and  orderly  conduct  of 
our  schools.  Preoccupied  with  the  disman- 
tling of  a  school  sjTstem  It  does  not  under- 
stand or  care  about,  oxu-  Board  of  Education 
seems  unable  or  unwUUng  to  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  beleaguered  schools.  No  one  ap- 
pears to  be  In  charge.  No  one  appears  to  be 
listening. 

It  Is  In  this  present  context  that  we  feel 
we  must  make  clear  to  parents,  students, 
our  Mayor,  our  Board  of  EducaUon,  our 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  every  citizen 
of  this  city,  what  we  conceive  to  be : 

The  essential  mission  and  responsibility 
of  the  school. 

The  nature  and  limits  of  student  dissent 
and  student  participation  In  the  direction 
and   governance  of  our  schools. 

We  are  deeply  committed  to  Insuring  and 
protecUng  the  rights  of  all  students  to  re- 
sponsible dissent  and  to  an  appropriate  role 
in  the  life  of  our  schools.  We  are  equally 
committed  to  insuring  for  the  non-dissent- 
ing student  the  right  not  to  dissent  and  the 
right  to  uninterrupted,  unrestricted  access  to 
the  education  he  wants  and  needs. 

We  are  aware  that  some  of  the  present  stu- 
dent discontent  has  its  roots  In  very  real 
defects  and  inadequacies  In  our  educational 
system.  Much  of  this  discontent,  however,  is 
based  on  misimderstandlng,  some  of  it  fos- 
tered by  forces  with  a  stake  In  promoting 
misunderstanding. 

We  are  encouraged  by  our  students'  active 
Interest  and  concern  about  their  education 
and  about  the  times  they  live  In.  We  take 
their  efforts  to  bring  things  "nearer  the 
heart's  desire"  as  a  heartening  sign  of  their 
growing  maturity. 

Through  democratically  elected  student 
government  organizations,  our  schools  are 
providing  signiflcant  and  constructive  chan- 
nels for  responsible  student  participation  In 
developing  frxiitful  approaches  to  school 
problems  that  vitally  affect  them.  Some  of 
these  student  organizations  are  not  as  alert. 


as  ooncemed.  or  as  effective  as  we  or  our  stu- 
dents would  like  them  to  be.  But  there  are 
signs  all  around  us  that  they  are  moving  re- 
sponsibly and  intelligently  to  expand  their 
functions,  take  on  new  respwusibilltles,  and 
adapt  themselves  to  changed  and  changing 
conditions.  Under  the  leadership  of  their 
school  advisers,  they  are  creating  vital  fortmis 
and  instrumentalities  for  their  meaningful, 
responsible  participation  In  a  healthy  and 
stable  school  environment. 

ImpUclt  In  every  one  of  these  school  coun- 
cUs  or  similar  organizations  (which  have 
functioned  in  our  schools  for  many  years) 
is  the  unequivocal  recognition  that  students 
have  a  right  to  speak  and  to  be  heard.  As 
In  the  past,  they  are  now  speaking  In  our 
schools — and  they  are  being  heard.  And 
where  feasible  and  possible,  their  sugges- 
tions are  being  Incorporated  Into  school  pol- 
icy and  practice.  They  will  continue  to  be 
heard — on  any  matters  they  feel  they  have 
a  stake  in.  And  their  requests  for  change  and 
modification  in  the  content,  direction,  and 
quality  of  our  educational  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  attention  and  response 
they  merit.  We  shall  continue  to  delegate  to 
students  those  responsibilities  and  functions 
which  the  schools  are  legally  permitted  to 
and  can  safely  delegate,  and  which  students 
are  qualified  to  assume  and  execute.  We 
shall,  as  we  always  have,  continue  to  meet 
in  our  schools  with  our  democratically  elec- 
ted student  organizations  to  consider  wtlh 
them  their  problems,  needs,  and  desires. 

A  significant  amount  of  contemporary  stu- 
dent protest  is  raw,  crude,  disruptive — and 
frequenUy  designed  to  be  so.  We  deplore 
this  misdirection  of  youth's  essentially  ideal- 
istic impulses  We  will  not,  however,  be  party 
to  those  strategies  and  policies  calculated 
initially  to  keep  our  schools  in  turmoil  and. 
ultimately,  to  render  them  Incapable  of  sus- 
taining an  atmosphere  in  which  students 
who  want  to  learn  can  learn.  We  will  not 
supinely  accept  programs  designed  to  destroy 
our  schools  and  the  society  we  are  pledged 
to  strengthen  and  uphold.  We  do  not  Intend 
to  capitulate  to  the  violence  or  the  threat  of 
violence  that  wiU  surely  take  our  schools 
down  the  road  to  anarchy. 

In  the  following  we  have  Identified  some 
current,  persistent,  surfacing  issues  and 
problems  that  face  our  schools.  For  each  we 
have  indicated  what  we  believe  to  be  a  fair 
and  appropriate  response.  Unequivocally  im- 
plicit In  these  responses  is  the  inescapable 
fact  that  the  principal  is  charged  by  law 
with  the  responsibility  for  supervising  the 
school's  teaching  staff  and  instructional  pro- 
grams, implementing  the  mandates  of  the 
city  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Edu- 
cation Department,  providing,  imder  opti- 
mum conditions,  for  the  education,  safety 
and  welfare  of  all  the  students. 

The  principal  is  not  an  absolutely  free 
agent  operating  in  a  vacuum.  His  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  accountabUltles  are  clear- 
ly spelled  out  for  him.  He  may  not  shirk  or 
neglect  them.  He  may  not  improperly  dele- 
gate them.  He  may  not  let  them  go  by  de- 
fault. 

STANDARDS  OP  DRESS 

Good  taste,  propriety,  sensible  restraint 
are  the  desiderata  here.  Dress  codes  stressing 
what  Is  proper  and  fitting  for  school  wear 
have  been  promulgated  in  individual  schooU 
by  students,  faculty,  and  parents  working 
together.  They  have  proved  effective  In  help- 
ing to  set  and  maintain  acceptable  school 
tone  and  appearance.  Changing  fashions,  of 
course,  will  call  for  periodic  review  of  these 
dress  codes. 

DXMAND  FOB  UNRESTRICTED  FREEDOM  IN  CON- 
DUCTINO  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  AJTAIRS 
WTTHOUT  BEING  SUBJECT  TO  PRINCIPAL'S 
VETO 

Were  he  to  accede  to  this  demand,  the 
principal  would  be  abrogating  his  authority 
in  an  area  where  be  is  preclselv  charged  with 
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the  responsibility  for  reviewing  and  approv- 
ing student  government  decisions  as  they 
apply  to  the  whole  student  body.  It  la  very 
much  In  order  for  students  to  suggest  that 
student  government  broaden  its  present  con- 
cerns, that  it  meet  and  consult  with  school 
authorities  on  matters  vitally  affecting  stu- 
dent welfare.  This  Is  exactly  what  Is  now 
nappenlng  In  many  of  our  schools.  And 
schools  welcome  this  evidence  of  construc- 
tive student  concern  and  desire  lor  more 
significant  Involvement  in  vital  problems. 
But  students  must  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
lieve that  lending  a  respectful  and  sympa- 
thetic ear  to  their  desires  and  demands  con- 
stitutes an  automatic  mandate  on  the  school. 
The  intensity  of  student  demand  Is  not 
necessarily  a  measure  of  its  legality,  validity, 
or  practicality.  No  governing  body  in  this 
country  has  the  absolute,  unchallengeable 
rights  that  some  student  demands  seem  to 
be  asking  for.  Our  City  Council's  recom- 
mendations are  subject  to  Mayoral  veto. 
The  State  Legislature's  are  subject  to  the 
Governor's  veto.  And  the  acts  of  Congress 
are  subject  to  presidential  veto.  So,  In 
school  matters,  the  principal  Is  in  duty 
bound  to  exercise  his  veto  over  unwise  or 
unsound  student  proposals  governing  the 
expenditure  of  student  monies,  the  assump- 
tion of  obligations  that  the  school  cannot 
meet.  etc.  The  principal  cannot  abdicate 
his  ultimate  function  as  the  legally  respon- 
sible, executive  head  of  the  school. 

DEMAND  FOR  A  STUDENT  SMOKING  ROOM 

This  request  would  have  to  be  denied.  It 
constitutes  a  threat  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  students. 

DEMAND    TO   REVIEW    AND    SET    ASIDE   PRINCIPALS 
RULINGS  IN  DISCIPLINARY  PROBLEMS 

Such  demands  now  take  the  form  of  stu- 
dent "review  boards"  or  student  courts  en- 
dowed with  the  power  to  overrule  the  Judg- 
ments and  decisions  of  the  principal.  The 
school  cannot  accede  to  these  demands.  The 
principal  cannot  legally  or  ethically  dele- 
gate to  students  the  responsibility  for  main- 
taining school  discipline,  punishing  offend- 
ers, official  recording  of  student  offenses,  and 
administrative  dispositions.  Under  such  pro- 
cedures, students  would  have  access  to  con- 
fidential records  of  other  students.  This 
would  constitute  a  grave  breach  of  student 
privacy.  Students  and  their  parents  may  see 
their  own  confidential  records.  Limited  ac- 
cess to  these  records  Is  permitted  to  specifi- 
cally designated  governmental  agencies  or 
individuals — for  specific  purposes.  Teachers, 
administrators,  guidance  personnel,  of  course, 
are  permitted  to  work  with  these  records, 
but  required  to  keep  them  confidential. 

DEMAND  FOR  UNRESTRICTED,  UNSUPERVISED  STU- 
DENT USE  OF  SCHOOL  MIMEOGRAPH  AND  SIMI- 
LAR  FACILITIES 

School  facilities  and  school  supplies  (dup- 
licating machines,  paper,  ink.  etc.)  may 
legitimately  be  used  only  for  instructional 
and  nonlnstructlonal  purpnases  consonant 
with  the  legally  sanctioned,  recognized,  and 
accepted  objectives  of  the  school.  No  other 
use  can  be  sanctioned.  The  dupUcatlng  of 
materials  for  school  use  must  be  approved 
by  a  responsible  school  official.  Students  may 
and  do  operate  these  machines  under  faculty 
supervision  In  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  stu- 
dent government. 

DEMAND  TO  DISTRIBUTE  LEAFLETS  (SIGNED  AND 
UNSIONED),  PBTmONS.  OR  OTHER  MATERIALS, 
ETC.   INSIDE  SCHOOL 

The  principal  and  his  assistants  are 
charged  with  responaibility  for  all  activities 
that  take  place  within  the  school.  They  must, 
therefore,  determine  in  advance  whether  ma- 
terials are  pertinent  to  or  have  a  meaningful 
bearing  on  the  school's  educational  prognun, 
whether  they  are  Inimical  to  student  wel- 
fare and  safety,  whether  they  constitute  a 
clear  threat  to  the  proper  and  orderly  run- 
ning of  the  school,  whether  they  are  libelous 
in  nature,  etc. 


We  have  an  Inescapable  obligation  to  give 
our  students  free  and  legitimate  access  to 
each  other  while,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
tecting them  against  exploitation,  manipu- 
lation, assaults  on  their  sensibilities. 

OKMAND  FOR  XNTEODUCTION  OF  SPECIFIC  COURSES 
OF    BTUDT 

We  have  always  recognized  students'  right 
to  examine  the  content  of  their  educational 
program;  and  to  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  improve  them.  We  recog- 
nize, too,  our  obligation  to  discuss  and  eval- 
uate with  student  representatives  the  soimd- 
ness,  pertinence,  practicability  of  their  pro- 
p>oeals.  We  must  point  out,  too,  since  all  sug- 
gestions for  curriculum  revision,  whettsr 
student  or  faculty  originated,  have  district 
and  city-wide  implications,  they  must,  under 
our  present  ojjeratlng  procedures,  receive  the 
approval  of  the  District  Superintendent  and 
the  Local  School  Board. 

DEMAND  TO  SET  UP  NEW  CLUBS 

All  school  clubs  must  be  chartered,  spon- 
sored, and  supported  by  the  school's  General 
Organization  and  approved  by  the  principal 
or  his  delegated  representative  in  charge  of 
student  activities.  Every  club  must  have  a 
faculty  advisor  who  is  frequently  chosen  Dy 
the  students,  but  officially  assigned  by  the 
principal.  Clubs  may  be  affiliated  with  out- 
side organizations  provided  the  purjjoses  of 
these  organizations  do  not  run  contrary  to 
the  Board  of  Education's  by-laws. 

DEMAND  TO   WEAR  BUTTONS,  ARMBANDS, 
INSIGNIA,   ETC. 

In  most  Instances  these  requests  present 
no  problems.  But  at  times  schools  have 
rightly  barred  the  wearing  of  various  kinds 
of  insignia  when  they  were  obviously  ob- 
scene, in  egreglously  bad  taste,  racist  in  in- 
tent, and  Infiammable  in  effect,  provocative 
of  disorder,  etc.  We  shall  continue  to  exclude 
from  our  schools  emblems  that  violate  com- 
munity canons  of  good  taste  and  good  man- 
ners, that  arouse  and  feed  racial  antipathies, 
that  pose  a  threat  to  the  orderly  conduct  of 
our  schools. 

DEMAND    TO    BRING    IN    OUTSIDE    ASSEMBLY    AND 
CLUB    SPEAKERS    WITHOUT    SCHOOL    APPROVAL 

We  cannot  accede  to  this  demand.  The 
principal  is  responsible  for  all  activities  that 
take  place  in  school  during  the  school  day. 
Since  outside  speakers,  by  their  very  entrance 
Into  the  school,  become  a  part  of  the  school 
program,  the  principal  Is  obliged  to  Judge 
these  speakers  Just  as  he  would  Judge  any 
other  proposed  additions  to  the  school's  cur- 
riculum or  extra-curriculum — for  their  pro- 
priety, their  consonance  with  the  purposes  of 
the  school's  program,  tneir  Impact  on  and 
contribution  to  students'  school  exi>enences. 

An  essential  part  of  the  school  program  is 
making  students  aware  of  and  sensitive  to 
varying  viewpoints  that  are  legitimately  held 
and  espoused  in  our  society,  and  training 
them  in  thoughtful,  balEinced  evaluation  of 
conflicting  views.  These  highly  desirable  ends 
are  t)est  achieved  In  school  under  responsible 
adult  supervision.  Indeed,  standing  legally 
as  it  does  in  loco  parentis,  the  school  would 
be  dereUct  in  its  duty  If  It  failed  to  provide 
such  supervision  and  guidance  for  lis 
students. 

DEMAND  TO  CALL  AND  HOLD  ASSEMBLIES  UNDER 
STUDENT  DIRECTION  WITHOUT  FACULTY  CON- 
SULTATIOIf   OR   SUPERVISION 

The  total  absence  of  even  minimal  adult 
control  and  supervision  under  these  condi- 
tions poses  obvious  hazards  to  student  safety 
and  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  school's 
program.  Further  it  raises  the  real  possibil- 
ity that  the  school  might  be  used  to  further 
causes  or  ends  at  hostile  variance  with  the 
educational  and  social  purposes  which  the 
school,  as  an  agent  of  the  society,  is  specifi- 
cally charged  to  promote  and  support. 

We  welcome  student  suggestions  for  vitaliz- 
ing and  improving  assembly  programs.  In 
some  schools  students  are  now  serving  on 
student-faculty  planning  committees  in  this 


area.  But  the  request  for  free-wheeling,  un- 
supervised calling  and  holding  of  assembly 
programs  cannot  be  granted. 

DEMAND  FOR  STUDENTS  TO  JtnXSE  THE  COMPE- 
TENCT  OF  TEACHERS  OR  CALL  FOR  THEIR 
REMOVAL 

The  methods  and  procedures  for  evalu- 
ating teacher  performance  are  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  State  and  City  education  law.  The 
determinations  of  teacher  competency  can. 
by  law,  be  made  only  by  trained,  certified 
supervisors. 

DEMAND  TO  SET  ASIDE  SCHOOL  REGULATIONS 

These  demands  commonly  ask  for  the  right 
to  leave  classes  at  any  time  without  official 
passes,  the  right  to  attend  or  not  attend 
classes  at  will,  the  right  to  leave  the  school 
building  during  lunch  periods,  the  right  to 
spend  study  periods  outside  school,  etc.  Ac- 
ceding to  these  and  similarly  anarchic  de- 
mands would  make  the  safe  and  orderly  con- 
duct of  the  school  Impossible.  Such  demands 
obviously  cannot  be  granted. 

We  have  a  painful,  dally  awareness  that 
we  do  not  have  the  answers  to  many  of  our 
school  problems  We.  therefore,  welcome  any 
suggestions  from  any  source  to  explore  any 
avenues  that  mny  lead  us  to  the  development 
of  the  more  vital,  more  effective  schools  we 
all  want. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  continue  to  heighten  and 
sharpen  our  awereness  of  and  responsiveness 
to  the  pressing  and  unmet  needs  of  our  stu- 
dents and  parents,  we  are  united  In  our  de- 
termination to  make  and  keep  our  schools 
places  where  teachers  can  teach  without  fear 
and  harassment,  and  students  can  learn 
without  distraction  and  disruption. 

There  are  limits  to  the  right  to  dissent — 
as  there  are  limits  to  every  other  right.  The 
right  to  dissent  does  not  confer  on  students 
the  right  to  disrupt  the  normal  school  proc- 
esses. The  right  to  dissent  does  not  entitle 
any  students  to  deprive  their  fellow-students 
of  their  education  if  they  do  not  share  or 
wish  to  Join  in  their  dissent.  Nor  does  the 
right  to  dissent,  by  its  mere  utterance,  give 
Instant  sanction  to  student  demands  that 
cannot  legally  be  granted  or  that  students 
are  demonstrably  Incapable  of  performing. 
The  right  to  dissent  carries  with  It  the  obli- 
gation to  respect  the  rights  and  opinions  of 
those  who  do  not  dissent.  This,  we  take  It, 
Is  the  essence  of  democracy.  This  Is  what 
we  propose  to  safeguard  In  our  schools  and 
*n  our  society.  And  In  this  we  know  we  can 
count  on  the  overwhelming  support  of  our 
parents  and  students.  They  see  clearly  that 
the  disorders  planned  and  executed  by  small, 
destructive  groups  are  a  menace  to  their 
education  and  security. 

The  hour  Is  late.  Our  schools  are  in  peril.  It 
Is  the  Ineluctable  duty  of  our  Mayor,  our 
Board  of  Education,  our  Superintendent  of 
Schools  to  do  what  they  have  sworn  to  do: 
protect  our  schools,  our  teachers,  and  our 
students  against  the  disturbers,  the  vlolents, 
and  the  enemies  of  public  education  within 
and  outside  the  school  system.  We  call  on 
them  to  act  firmly,  quickly,  and  coura- 
geously against  the  divisive,  disruptive  forces 
and  Individuals  loose  In  our  schools  working 
to  radicalize,  subvert,  and  poison  the  minds 
of  our  students. 

We  call  on  our  Mayor,  our  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, our  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  stop 
surrendering  our  schools  piecemeal  to  the 
foundations,  the  opportunists,  the  extrem- 
ists, the  unreallsts. 

We  ask  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  stand 
up  and  talk  up,  loud  and  unequivocally, 
for  our  schools.  The  people  of  this  city,  the 
teachers  who  man  our  schools,  have  a  right 
to  know  whose  side  our  public  officials  are 
on:  the  side  of  the  parents  who  want  their 
schools  to  be  places  where  they  can  safely 
send  their  children  to  leam,  or  on  the  side 
of  those  who.  by  design,  capitulation,  in- 
difference, or  their  naivete,  are  leading  our 
schools  down  the  road  to  anarchy. 
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We  call  on  the  ilayor,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, tbe  Superlnlendent  of  Schools  to  meet, 
at  long  last,  the^r  sworn  commitments  to 
provide  a  full,  mtanlngful,  secure  education 
for  "all  the  chllc^en  of  all  the  people"  all 
the  time — In  all  pur  schools. 

And,  from  Education  U.S.A.  for  Sep- 
tember 1968,  weiread: 

School  vandalum  cost  New  York  City 
nearly  $2  jniUion]  in  1966-67,  according  to  a 
vandalism  survey \  fust  released  by  the  Balti- 
more City  Schools,  Next  was  Loe  Angeles  with 
damage  totaling  «555.4gi:  Detroit,  $515,319: 
and  Cleveland,  f449,500.  Following  In  the 
•200,000  bracked  are  Baltimore,  Newark, 
Washington.  DC.l  Philadelphia.  Cincinnati. 
Milwaukee,  and  poeton.  Newark  leads  the 
list  In  vandalism!  cost  per  pupil  with  $3  30. 
In  response  to  t^e  problem,  schools  report 
using  various  electronic  detection  systems, 
window  screens,  all-night  guards,  fences, 
lights  Inside  tind  Outside  schools,  plastic  win- 
dow glass,  and  programs  to  teach  student 
and  parental  reQ>on8lbllity.  St  Louis  has 
planned  police  traiinlng,  emphasizing  vandal- 
Ism  laws  and  police  relations,  for  its  admin- 
istrators,'»nd  is  trying  to  combat  truancy  as 
a  means -of  reduang  vandalism.  And  in  De- 
troit, a  former  p>o)lceman  has  been  named  to 
a  new  school  postl  head  of  security. 

Then  we  find  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  prelli^lnary  statistics  in  San 
Francisco  on  violence  in  San  Francisco's 
10  high  schools  feince  the  schools  opened 
on  September  4.  pThese  were  released  yes- 
terday. They  shpw  there  have  been  189 
reported  cases  df  assault  on  either  stu- 
dents, teachers!  or  school  personnel. 
They  show  thatl  there  have  been  41  re- 
ported cases  of  ipbbery  or  extortion  with 
students,  teachers,  or  school  personnel  as 
victims. 

From  the  U.Sl  News  &  World  Report 
we  have  anotheif  article  about  vandalism 
and  about  thes^  attacks  and  the  fact 
that  teachers  tciday  have  the  threat  of 
physical  violende  as  daily  accompani- 
ment to  their  joq. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  what 
happened?  Hearings  this  year  before  the 
Senate  District  Committee  show  that  the 
director  of  an  organization  dealing  with 
narcotic  addicts!  estimated  that  in  one 
local  high  school  of  1,400  students,  one- 
third  are  heroin  Addicts. 

The  Director  df  the  Bureau  of  Narcot- 
ics and  Dangeroiis  Drugs  Office  and  the 
FBI  uniform  cri|ne  reports  indicate  that 
drug  arrests  of  persons  under  18  rose  778 
p)ercent  during  tie  period  1960  to  1967. 

The  CHAIRNlAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINa  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  distinguishes  gentlewoman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRAiAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  is  |  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes,    i 

Mr.  PERKINgj.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  If 
the  gentlewomap  would  yield  to  me 
briefly  at  this  poiht? 

Mrs.  GREEN  o\  Oregon.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERKINa  I.  of  course,  want  to 
compliment  the  fentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon on  her  statement. 

I  do  not  thin>  the  gentlewoman  in- 
tended to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
administration  would  be  locked  in  in 
connection  with  this  extension.  I  know 
that  the  gentlewoman  last  year  in  the 
bill  which  she  brpught  to  the  floor  imder 
her  able  leadersjilp — the  higher  educa- 
tion bill— we  extended  that  bill  for  3 


years  and  she  is  now  conducting  hear- 
ings to  amend  that  bill. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  clear  at  this 
point  that  we  are  only  asking  for  the 
lengthy  extension  because  of  continuing 
the  continuity  of  the  program  which  in 
my  Judgment  will  enable  the  committee 
to  be  more  deliberate  and  review  the 
programs  with  greater  intensity  if  we  do 
give  these  programs  some  stability  and 
give  an  extension  here  to  meet  a  prob- 
lem which  has  Increased  all  over  this 
country  to  the  extent  of  at  least  5  per- 
cent, I  would  think,  in  every  local  school 
district  in  the  Nation.  That  Is  what  many 
witnesses  have  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  on  her 
statement. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
chairman,  and  I  may  ask  for  several  ad- 
ditional minutes  later  in  view  of  his 
statement. 

In  reply,  may  I  suggest  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  if  this  bill  is  extended  for  5 
years,  which  is  actually  6  years,  we  suc- 
cessfully foreclose  the  possibility  of 
seriously  considering  alternatives.  Let 
me  tell  you  why.  This  Is  a  $25  billion 
bill.  We  all  know  the  budget  restrictions. 
The  saddest  part  of  all  is  that  even  with 
the  authorization  today  we  only  have  41 
percent  funding. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman permit  me  to  finish  this  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  yield  the  gentle- 
woman some  additional  time,  but  with 
reference  to  the  $25  billion  figure  I  think 
we  all  know  that  75  percent  of  the 
moneys  are  in  title  I  of  this  bill  and  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1969  is  $1,115 
million.  Now.  there  are  many  titles  in 
this  bill  like  title  III  that  carries  an  au- 
thorization of  $550  million,  but  there  has 
been  only  $42  million  appropriated.  We 
are  talking  about,  out  of  this  so-called 
$25  billion  bill,  now  appropriating  $1,375 
million. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may  repeat  just  briefly,  if  we  pass 
today  a  $25  billion  bill  I  do  not  think  that 
this  Congress  Is  going  to  vote  another 
multibillion- dollar  education  bill  this 
year.  And  I  do  not  think  that  this  par- 
ticular bill  meets  all  the  needs.  Also,  con- 
ditions are  changing  very  rapidly  in  this 
country.  How  many  of  us  today  would 
have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House  6 
years  ago  and  made  the  prediction  that 
we  would  be  facing  the  kind  of  school 
crisis  we  are  facing  in  this  country  in 
1969?  How  many  of  us  would  have  known 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and.  in 
fact,  how  many  of  us  really  know  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  today? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  When  we  were  con- 
sidering Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  several  years  ago — 
6  years  ago  and  prior  to  that — a  consid- 
eration at  that  time  was  to  try  to  give  as- 
sistance in  a  field  that  would  bring  about 
real  help  toward  getting  teachers'  sal- 
aries commensurate  with  what  they 
ought  to  be  in  that  particular  profession. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  argu- 


ment presented  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  would  extend  over  into  that  area. 
If  we  were  to  pass  a  bUl  of  this  magnitude 
for  the  length  of  time  proposed  in  it  we 
might  foreclose  the  opportunity  of  giving 
serious  study  to  writing  legislation  that 
would  earmark  specific  sums  of  this 
money  for  classroom  teachers. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has 
so  wisely  and  vigorously  stated  here,  that 
is  the  area  in  which  we  suffer  the  great- 
est problem  today,  that  of  teachers' 
salaries.  And  until  we  do  something  in 
my  judgment  that  will  channel  these 
funds  into  helping  the  classroom  teach- 
er meet  not  only  her  or  his  professional 
qualifications,  but  to  meet  the  problems 
they  have  in  the  classrooms,  I  believe  we 
ought  to  be  very,  very  careful  in  making 
long-term  programs  imtil  we  reach  the 
point  that  we  have  given  ample  con- 
sideration to  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  again  expired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  I  may 
have  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  can  yield  only  2 ','2 
minutes  unless  I  borrow  time  from  some- 
one else.  Therefore  I  will  yield  2  '2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can 
spare  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  7 '72 
minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  continue — and  I  believe  no 
confidence  is  being  violated,  for  I  believe 
the  chairman  referred  to  it  in  the  hear- 
ings— as  soon  as  this  bill  is  voted  upon  by 
the  House,  the  chairman  intends  to  in- 
troduce and  to  put  in  the  hopper  the  bill 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  which  has  a  price  tag 
on  it  of  over  $7  billion  a  year  for  each  of 
5  years. 

Now,  I  happen  to  know  that  the  NEA 
bill  is  a  very  carefully  thought  out  bill, 
and  is  a  really  good  bill.  I  know  I  will 
not  have  my  way  in  that  regard,  but  if  I 
did  have  my  "druthers  "  I  would  favor 
passage  of  the  NEA  bill  for  I  believe  our 
schools  need  a  vast  infusion  of  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  if  I  may  have  an  addi- 
tional extension  of  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  is  on  record  and  agrees 
with  the  thinking  of  the  committee  that 
this  bill  should  be  funded,  or  that  the 
NEA  approach  is  the  second  priority,  be- 
cause they  say  that  not  at  the  expense 
of  special  educational  programs  do  they 
want  their  0^1  bill. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  that  contribution.  But  the 
point  that  I  am  making  Is  that  in  my 
Judgment — and  I  have  said  this  to  some 
of  the  people  connected  with  the  NEA — 
I  believe  that  they  are  foreclosing  seri- 
ous consideration  of  that  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. And  I  believe  that  kind  of  legisla- 
tion Is  necessary  in  the  United  States  in 
the  1970's.  To  bolster  what  the  gentleman 
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from  Georgia  (Mr.  Landrum)  said,  the 
latest  figures  that  I  have  are  that  there 
are  131,000  teachers  who  left  the  teach- 
ing profession  in  1968,  not  including 
those  who  retired.  Also  79,000  finished 
teacher  education  courses,  but  did  not 
go  into  teaching.  We  are  fast  reaching 
the  place  where  we  are  not  even  going 
to  have  enough  physical  bodies  for  each 
one  of  the  classrooms,  and  we  ought  to 
be  talking  about  this  critical  need. 

HEW  released  a  report  not  too  long  ago 
that  said  the  most  urgent  education 
problem  in  the  United  States  today  Is 
the  shortage  of  qualified  teachers. 

So  I  ask  for  the  possibility  for  the 
consideration  of  other  alternatives,  not 
necessarily  this  year,  but  if  we  extend 
the  act  for  6  years,  then  we  will  fore- 
close that  possibility  entirely. 

I  believe  the  testimony  that  I  cited 
earlier  in  the  articles  on  the  troubles  in 
our  schools  could  be  referred  to  as  a  cata- 
log of  defeats.  If  we  consider  this  final 
defeat  then  we  can  withdraw,  and  each 
of  us  could  help  build  his  own  little  en- 
clave where  he  can  labor  under  the  de- 
lusion that  security  is  provided  for  his 
children  and  his  posterity. 

But  this  is  an  impossible  alternative. 
We  must  consider  these  problems  today 
as  simply  a  catalog  of  problems — prob- 
lems which  must  be  solved.  They  will 
not  be  solved  by  high  expectations  and 
verbal  cheers.  It  is  going  to  require  hard 
cash  and  the  effort,  energy  and  courage 
and  the  will  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  conditions  in  our  schools  as  I  said 
are  changing  very,  very  rapidly.  We  need 
to  be  reviewing  and  reevaluating  the 
legislation  each  year. 

May  I  also  say  that  to  vote  $25  billion 
when  we  know  it  is  going  to  be  funded 
only  at  40  percent,  is  a  cruel  hoax  on 
American  educators  and  on  American 
children. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  few 
days  as  to  the  necessity  of  giving  some 
kind  of  .stabiltiy  to  the  program,  and 
that  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  by 
voting  for  a  6-year  extension,  and  that 
we  are  going  to  provide  for  long-range 
planning.  Tho  chairman  has  suggested 
that  on  several  occasions. 

May  I  ask  you  how  we  possibly,  by  our 
vote  today  for  a  6-year  extension,  can 
guarantee  any  stability  or  provide  for 
any  long-range  planning? 

In  1967  under  title  I  my  school  district 
of  Portland  received  $1,940,000. 

In  1969  with  the  authorization  level 
still  higher,  the  Portland  school  district 
received  less  funds.  They  received 
$1,484,000. 

Now  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  sta- 
bility. The  way  to  get  stability  is  to  pass 
a  realistic  authorization  bill  that  will 
bear  some  relation  to  the  appearance  of 
the  appropriation  bill  when  it  is  passed. 
The  way  to  do  it  also  is  for  every  single 
Member  of  the  Congress  who  believes  in 
good  education  to  fight  as  vigorously 
when  the  appropriation  bill  comes  up  as 
they  did  when  the  authorizing  legislation 
was  passed. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues — 
really  make  a  sincere  effort  to  consider 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Let  us 
try  to  persuade  the  White  House,  that 
while  they  may  deem  the  deployment  of 
the  ABM  system  be  necessary  to  oiu*  se- 


curity the  revision  of  the  ABC  system 
in  the  United  States  and  the  gearing  of 
our  schools  to  the  1970's  Is  going  to  be 
far  more  important  for  the  future  of  our 
schools  and  for  the  future  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
yields  back  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres)  . 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  514,  extending  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  the  impacted  area  aid 
programs  for  5  years. 

The  committee,  when  originally  re- 
porting the  act,  clearly  indicated  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  was  to  meet  a 
national  problem  because  of  basic  edu- 
cation deficiencies.  This  was  the  first 
major  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  a  general  education  pro- 
gram for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Amendments  in  1966  and  1967 
expanded  the  scope  of  the  program  and 
extended  the  authorizations  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  great- 
est asset  that  this  country  has  is  our 
youth.  And,  the  most  prudent  Investment 
we  can  make  for  their  future  is  in  their 
education.  This  program  is  designed  for 
that  purpMjse. 

At  this  point,  I  believe  Chairman  Per- 
kins and  the  committee  are  due  a  spe- 
cial word  of  commendation  for  the  dili- 
gence with  which  they  have  pursued  this 
program  and  its  goal  of  improving  the 
level  of  education  across  the  board 
throughout  the  country.  Today,  as  we 
look  at  the  financial  crisis  facing  so  many 
school  districts  we  can  be  thankful  that 
Congress  had  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
to  enact  the  program. 

The  program  is  now  4  years  old,  and 
since  the  inception  of  title  I.  almost  $3 
billion  has  been  invested  in  an  effort  to 
make  schooling  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children.  By  1968,  over  9  million  children 
were  being  served  by  title  I  programs 
conducted  in  16.000  school  districts 
across  the  Nation.  Approximately  500.000 
children  attending  nonpublic  schools  are 
included  in  the  9  million.  Title  I  has  also 
sought  to  reach  certain  special  classes  of 
educationally  deprived  children,  namely 
children  of  migratory  farm  laborers, 
neglected  and  deprived  children  in  insti- 
tutions, children  with  physical  or  mental 
handicaps  and  Indian  children.  This  is  a 
most  commendable  record. 

The  report  notes  that  at  present  the 
maximum  effective  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  educational  programs  is  being  im- 
paired by  "delays  in  continuing  author- 
izations and  untimely  fimding."  It  Is 
indeed  most  unfortunate  that  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams have  not  received  full  fimding. 

The  practice  of  the  past,  short-term 
extensions  of  the  programs,  does  not 
provide  local  administrators  and  the  per- 
sonnel they  seek  with  sufficient  assur- 
ance that  Congress  will  not  abandon  the 
program.  The  experience  of  1966  and 
1967,  when  program  extensions  were  not 


enacted  until  several  months  after  the 
school  year  had  begun,  placed  an  undue 
burden  on  school  administrators. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  long-term 
planning  and  for  knowing  well  in  ad- 
vance what  kind  of  program  we  will  have 
in  education.  The  5-year  authorization 
as  proposed  in  H.R.  514  will  correct  the 
past  failure  to  give  long-term  authoriza- 
tion to  the  program  with  the  incident 
delays  and  breakdowns  in  the  machinery. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  committee  and  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle). 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported education.  However,  if  the  House 
falls  to  limit  the  bill,  H.R.  514,  to  2  years. 
I  may  be  forced  to  abandon  this  position 
and  vote  against  final  passage. 

A  5-year  extension  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  with  no 
more  change  or  improvement  than  con- 
tained in  this  bill  would  foreclose  any 
real  opportunity  for  the  new  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  to  move  forward 
with  new  Ideas  and  programs.  This 
bill,  without  amendment,  will  virtually 
freeze  policy  for  the  next  5  years.  This 
would  be  unfortunate.  Nearly  all  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  committee  testified 
that  substantial  changes  should  be  made 
In  one  or  more  of  the  programs  included 
under  this  bill.  Very  few  witnesses  indi- 
cated complete  satisfaction  with  the 
manner  in  which  this  legislation  is  op- 
erating. Many  of  the  witnesses  felt  that 
some,  perhaps  even  most,  of  the  pro- 
grams should  be  extended  but  modified. 
Few  of  the  amendments  suggested  by 
the  witnesses  and  by  members  of  the 
committee  were  adopted  and  included 
in  this  bill. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  negate 
anything  we  have  learned  in  past  ex- 
perience and  this  proposal  would  pre- 
vent the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress from  taking  advantage  of  this  ex- 
perience in  administering  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  block  grant  approach  is  one  of 
the  various  new.  exciting  and  challeng- 
ing ideas  which  have  been  developed  to 
the  point  where  they  should  be  tested  in 
practice  on  a  pilot  basis.  I  believe  the 
block  grant  approach  is  worthy  of  being 
tested  in  actual  practice.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  most  educators  in  State 
and  local  government  and  other  officials 
responsible  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  would  prefer  the  flexibility  of 
the  block  grant.  Other  approaches  also 
should  be  tried,  perhaps  in  a  mix  of 
programs. 

Many  members  of  the  committee  were 
disturbed  by  the  results  of  reviews  and 
surveys  made  of  the  present  Federal 
educational  assistance  programs.  Dr.  J. 
Galen  Saylor,  distinguished  professor  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  writing  in 
the  journal  Educational  Leadership, 
described  Federal  spending  on  education 
as  producing  "very  meager  educational 
results"  and  as  "one  of  the  God-awfullest 
messes  you  ever  saw  in  educational 
administration." 

Any  claim  that  a  5 -year  extension  of 
present  programs  would  permit  educa- 
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tlon  authorities  to  plan  and  budget  bet- 
ter Is  mghly  misleading.  An  extension  of 
this  nature  Is  not  necessary.  One  thing  is 
certain,  Federal  aid  to  education  will  be 
continued  in  one  form  or  another.  It  has 
become  an  accepted  responsibility  of  the 
Pedersd  Oovemment.  In  time  it  probably 
will  expand  »s  need  arises.  Hopefully  it 
will  take  such  form  as  will  permit  the 
States  and  localities  to  meet  their  edu- 
cationad  need*  rather  than  be  forced  mto 
a  mold  cast  by  a  Federal  school  authority 
in  Washingtoti,  D.C. 

The  real  te^  of  Federal  funding  for  the 
schools  is  not}  In  what  is  authorized  nor 
for  how  long.!  It  is  in  what  is  appropri- 
ated. That  is' an  annual  process  and  is 
apt  to  remtiin  an  annual  process  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Furthermone,  the  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act,  retained 
in  the  pendiig  bill,  will  produce  sub- 
stantial changes  In  distribution  of  funds 
from  present  »llocatlons,  once  the  statis- 
tics compiled  In  the  1970  census  become 
!availjEJ3je.  The  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion and  the  educational  system  of  the 
Nation  should  be  permitted  another  op- 
portunity to  neview  and  modify  this  act 
after  the  197(|  census  report  is  released. 
The  language  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  I  and  Labor  to  extend  the 
act  for  5  year^is  excessive.  I  will  support 
substitution  of  a  2-year  extension  and 
am  hopeful,  tor  the  sake  of  education 
generally,  tha^  the  2-year  extension  will 
be  adopted.      ] 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUIE 
minutes  to  the 
(Mr.  EscH). 

Mr.  ESCH.  blr.  Chairman,  there  ar« 
those  in  the  c<)iu-se  of  the  discussion  of 
this  bill  who  $uggest  that  the  question 
still  is,  Should  we  have  Federal  aid  to 
education?  Thjey  have  intimated,  if  not 
outright  emphasized,  that  a  vote  for  any- 
thing less  thani  the  5-year  extension  is  a 
vote  against  Fe(deral  aid  to  all  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  Nation. 

Nothing  coiid  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  question  of  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  Federal  aid  to  education  has 
long  been  resolved.  The  real  question 
facing  this  Cotogress  this  day  is,  How 
are  we  going  t<i  develop  a  structure  that 
will  effectively  I  and  efficiently  distribute 
funds  to  the  l^al  school  districts,  em- 
phasizing the  iireas  of  highest  priority 
and  utilizing  fully  the  real  strength  of 
our  country's  school  system,  that  of  the 
local  school  distfficts  themselves? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  for  one  am  very  much 
opposed  to  the  Extension  of  this  bill  for  5 
years  without  substantive  amendment. 
The  absolutely  |  capricious  operation  of 
the  title  I  formula  is  alone  a  major  rea- 
son for  not  extanding  it  any  longer  than 
we  have  to  in  qrder  to  assure  us  of  for- 
ward funding  $nd  program  continuity, 
and  a  2-year  extension  will  do  this. 

Even  though  I  am  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  1  lave  studied  the  formula, 
determine  how  this  for- 
so  confusing  and  incon- 
so  vehemently  defended. 
The  formula  wojuld  confound  a  Ph.  D.  in 
mathematics,  aid  probably  would  drive  a 
professor  of  logic  to  the  depths  of  de- 
spair. 
Michigan  is  b  >t  one  State  that  Is  sup- 
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posedly  favored  in  this  formula.  I  cite  it 
as  but  one  example — and  not  out  of  pro- 
vincial mterest. 

We  have  a  largely  urban  population 
with  heavy  concentrations  of  disadvan- 
taged students.  Our  APDC  welfare  pro- 
gram is  supported  at  a  level  high  enough 
to  permit  us  to  count  over  45,000  wel- 
fare children  in  families  receiving  over 
$2,000  in  welfare  p&yments.  Most  States 
can  count  relatively  few  of  these  children 
and  12  cannot  count  any  at  all.  So  Mich- 
igan should  do  well  under  this  formula. 
What  we  And,  however,  is  that  Mich- 
igan only  receives  $138.45  this  year  for 
each  poor  child  counted.  Thirty-three  of 
the  50  States  do  better  than  Michigan 
under  this  formula. 

Now,  Michigan  is  a  high-cost,  high- 
expenditure  State,  so  one  of  the  chair- 
man's explanations  yesterday  for  this 
kind  of  discrepancy — that  States  with 
higher  school  expenditures  get  more  per 
child — does  not  make  any  sense  at  all 
when  applied  to  my  State.  Only  10  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  higher 
per-pupil  expenditures  this  year  than 
Michigan. 

Even  if  this  act  were  fully  funded,  it 
would  not  be  fair  in  the  distribution  of 
funds.  I  submit  that  it  costs  just  as  much 
to  give  a  disadvantaged  child  a  quality 
education  in  Detroit  or  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
as  it  does  in  New  York  City  or  Bmg- 
hamton.  N.Y.  Yet.  if  this  act  wore  fully 
funded  right  now,  the  schools  in  New 
York  City  and  Binghamton  would  be 
getting  $165.59  more  per  child  than  the 
schools  in  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor.  This 
year  the  New  York  advantage  is  only 
$61.56. 

In  short — if  we  fuUy  funded  this  act, 
the  discrepancy  between  our  schools  and 
New  York  schools  becomes  almost  three 
times  worse  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  now? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  finish  my  statement  and  then,  if  I  have 
time  left,  I  wUl  yield.  I  think  we  have 
been  very  generous  with  the  Chairman.  I 
hope  that  is  all  right.  I  than!:  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue  my  state- 
ment, even  that  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  because  I  doubt  that  Michigan  can 
ever  match  New  York  in  welfare  pay- 
ments— so  that  New  York  will  continue 
to  count  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
their  poor  children  than  can  Michigan. 

If  a  State  like  Michigan  fares  badly  in 
comparison  with  New  York,  what  of  all 
the  other  States?  The  fact  is  that  most 
of  them  do  even  worse.  The  basic  as- 
sumption of  this  formula  is  that  the  more 
a  State  can  afford  to  spend  for  educa- 
tion, the  more  it  should  get  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  Is  a  strange 
assimaption  which  defies  commonsense. 

If  what  we  are  really  talking  about  is 
the  cost  of  equalizing  the  educational  op- 
portimities  of  extremely  disadvantaged 
children — of  giving  them  a  genuine 
chance  to  overcome  all  the  handicaps 
with  which  they  are  burdened— then  I 
suspect  we  are  talking  about  approxi- 
mately the  same  order  of  costs  whether 
the  chUd  is  in  New  York,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles.  Denver,  Birmingham,  Atlanta, 
Dallas,  or  some  isolated  hollow  in  Appa- 


lachia.  Title  I  of  this  act  does  not  even 
approximate  equal  treatment  in  differeni 
places  for  children  with  similar  needs. 

That  is  why  we  must  not  extend  this 
act  indefinitely — or  for  any  longer  pe- 
riod than  absolutely  necessary.  We 
should  extend  It  no  longer  than  2  years, 
and  then  our  committee  should  get  to 
work  immediately  on  devising  a  new  for- 
mula and  a  new  approach  that  will  mean 
equal  treatment  for  all  disadvantaged 
children  in  every  State.  We  should  not 
wait  for  the  1970  census  results  to  com- 
mence this  task. 

If  we  in  our  committee,  and  in  this 
Congress,  cannot  put  aside  questions  of 
who  gains  or  loses  how  much  in  any 
formula  change,  and  m  the  name  of  the 
welfare  of  impovenshed  children,  ap- 
proach this  matter  with  a  degree  of  dis- 
interested statesmanship,  then  we  shall 
have  made  a  further  contribution  to 
making  "politics"  a  demeaning  word  in 
our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  important  for 
us  to  recognize  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  does  not  really  attack  the  major 
problems  faced  by  urban  education.  The 
central  city  school  system  is  in  a  state 
of  crisis.  With  a  decreasing  tax  base  and 
an  Increasing  population  of  disadvan- 
taged schoolchildren  the  systems  are 
simply  not  able  to  offer  quality  educa- 
tion to  those  students  who  need  it  most. 
This  Is  a  crisis  which  can  no  ionger 
be  ignored.  Last  year  I  joined  with  my 
colleagues.  Congressmen  Bell,  Dbllen- 
BACK,  HoRTON,  and  Ogdkn  Reid,  to  study 
the  problems  of  urban  education  in  de- 
tail. Our  study  took  nearly  a  year  and 
the  results  were  included  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  last  year. 

Our  conclusions  were  clear.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education  is  simply  not 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  special  prob- 
lems faced  by  urban  education.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  separate  programs  under 
present  arrangements  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  an  urban  system  to  organize  its 
programs  on  an  overall  basis  and  apply 
Federal  funds  where  they  are  needed 
most.  Categorical  grants  tie  school  sys- 
tems to  programs  which  are  not  of  high- 
est priority  for  their  system  and  en- 
courage a  shotgun  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be 
extremely  unwise  for  the  House  to  take 
action  today  which  would  tie  us  into  a 
continuation  of  this  system,  unchanged, 
for  5  years.  When  Secretary  Finch  tes- 
tified before  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  he  endorsed  our  study  and 
indicated  that  the  special  problems  of 
urban  education  are  receiving  utmost 
consideration  in  the  Department  and 
that  the  administration  hopes  to  make 
full  recommendations  for  improved  Fed- 
eral programs  in  this  area.  I  understand 
that  a  task  force  has  been  established 
m  HEW  to  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions in  this  field.  Congress  should  not 
take  action  today  which  would  make  It 
impossible  to  make  constructive  and  in- 
novative changes  in  the  years  ahead. 
Allow  me  to  summarize  for  you  the  con- 
clusions of  our  study : 

First.  Item  by  item,  the  urban  youth, 
especially  the  ghetto  resident,  have 
fewer  physical  facilities  for  education 
which  are  up  to  date  and  In  good  condi- 
tion, fewer  curriculum  aids,  a  less  com- 
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pelling  academic  curriculum  and  learn- 
ing environment,  and  slightly  lower  qual- 
ity in  teaching. 

Second.  Recognizing  that  some  of 
these  differences  obviously  restrict  ed- 
ucational opportunity,  the  level  of  dif- 
ferences could  not  alone  account  for  the 
vast  gap  in  the  results  of  the  students  in 
the  cities  versus  those  in  the  suburbs. 

Third.  Data  from  achievement  scores, 
from  progress  reports,  from  armed  serv- 
ices entrance  tests,  and  from  dropout 
rates  and  college  attendance  rates 
demonstrate  explicitly  that  each  stu- 
dent in  America  is  not  now  being  given 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  basic  tools 
of  speech,  writing,  readmg  and  mathe- 
matics, tools  without  which  he  can 
neither  continue  learning  nor  compete 
effectively. 

Fourth.  The  kind  of  individual  who 
enters  the  urban  school  system  and  the 
kind  of  environment  he  comes  from 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  urban  edu- 
cation has  failed  in  not  responding  ef- 
fectively to  the  challenge  of  teachmg 
culturally  deprived  students. 

Fifth.  Urban  education,  then,  must  be 
made  superior  to  suburban  education  if 
the  graduates  of  both  are  to  have  equiva- 
lent skills. 

Sixth.  The  recent  Federal  effort  to  pro- 
mote better  education  across  the  board 
has  been  extraordtoary,  with  Congress 
having  passed  over  49  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  education  over  the  past 
4  years  and  spending  some  $9  billion  a 
year  to  implement  ill  programs,  twice 
what  was  being  spent  4  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  the  Federal  effort  has 
failed  to  produce  the  results  In  urban 
education  which  are  needed. 

Seventh.  The  very  multitude  of  edu- 
cation legislation  and  the  numerous  pro- 
grams Implementing  it  put  the  local 
school  in  a  position  where  it  can,  at  best, 
only  adjust  to  its  desperation  within  the 
administrative  nightmare  imposed  by 
the  segmented  bureaucracy  of  Washing- 
ton. Such  a  plethora  of  programs  pre- 
vents the  one  thing  the  local  education 
agency  must  do — devise  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  provide  real  education  to  the 
urban  children. 

Eighth.  The  "something  for  every 
thesis"  approach  to  Federal  aid  deprives 
the  Congress  of  the  opportunity  to  con- 
centrate on  the  desperate  urban  need 
for  education  in  the  basic  learning  skills. 

Ninth.  Congressional  preoccupation 
with  the  legal  formula  by  which  Federal 
aid  is  extended  has  obscured  the  real 
issue  of  improving  education.  It  is  wrong 
for  Washington  to  run  every  school  dis- 
trict in  the  Nation,  not  just  because  Con- 
gress forbids  it,  but  because  it  would  not 
produce  good  education.  But  it  is  equally 
wrong  for  this,  the  best  educated  nation 
in  all  history  to  force  the  least  fortunate 
and  skilled  among  us  to  find  their  own 
wisdom  and  initiative  and  optimism  to 
better  their  own  education  system  before 
we  can  help  them.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  bold  enough  to  tie  its  aid 
to  the  States  with  strings  that  demand 
action  in  the  crisis  in  urban  education. 

Our  study  then  recommended  the 
following : 

First,  a  recognition  that  priority  at- 
tention to  be  given  to  urban  education 
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as  one  of  the  keys  to  solvtog  the  urban 
dilemma; 

Second,  revision  and  consolidation  of 
the  Federtil  support  programs  to  direct 
a  single  education  payment  to  the  cities; 
Third,  providing  the  opportimlty  for 
each  city  to  undertake  a  total  revision, 
restructuring,  and  revitalizatlon  of  their 
entire  local  educational  system; 

Fourth,  Federal  aid  to  education 
which  requires  only  that  a  local  program 
be  comprehensive  in  nature  and  that  in 
planning,  attention  and  consideration 
by  the  local  area  be  given  to  teacher 
training  and  recruitment,  facilities  con- 
stniction  and  use,  curriculum  aids  and 
supplemental  services,  preschool  pro- 
grams and  year-roimd  school,  use  of 
technology  and  provision  for  adequate 
nutrition  and  medical  care; 

Fifth,  Federal  support  which  encour- 
ages consideration  by  the  urban  center 
of  the  fundamental  questions  of  the 
adequacy  of  existing  control  over  educa- 
tion and  the  question  of  decentraliza- 
tion, the  existing  financing  of  local 
education,  and  the  existing  administra- 
tive management  of  education; 

Sixth,  Federal  support  which  encour- 
ages consideration  of  the  value  of  a  syn- 
ergistic curriculum  based  on  planning 
which  considers  each  and  every  aspect  of 
education  and  its  effect  on  every  other 
aspect,  including  basic  skills,  vocation/ 
technical  education,  recreation  and 
extracurricular  activities,  remedial  pro- 
grams, and  a  wide  range  of  academic 
subjects.  The  support  programs  would 
encourage  the  urban  center  to  use  rele- 
vant cultural  background  material  and 
to  Include  programs  for  the  development 
of  personal  creativity  and  self-reliance. 
Seventh,  Federal  support  which  re- 
quires community  participation  m  the 
development  of  education  plans  and  util- 
izes the  talents  of  officials  of  private  in- 
dependent schools,  private  industry, 
higher  education  institutions,  and  local 
citizens; 

Eighth,  the  appointment  of  an  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  for  Urban  Educa- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

Ninth,  a  massive  increase  in  teacher 
training  programs  emphasizing  instruc- 
tion designed  especially  for  the  urban 
area. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas). 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  514.  At  the  outset  I 
want  to  express  my  admiration  and  con- 
gratulations to  the  great  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins),  who.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say.  has  contributed  more  than 
any  Member  of  Congress,  either  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Senate,  to  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  improve  the  elementai-y 
and  secondary  schools  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  would  like  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  express  several  con- 
cerns I  have  with  respect  to  this  measure 
and  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs  generally  and  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  the  amendments  that 
have  been  suggested  to  H.R.  514. 

First,  I  want  to  say  something  about 
money.  I  am  much  concerned  about  the 
fundmg.  as  I  know  Members  on  both 


sides  of  the  aisle  must  be,  for  education 
programs. 

I  speak  in  no  partisan  sense  when  I 
observe  that  President  Nixon  in  his 
budget  message  of  a  few  days  ago  pro- 
posed— and  I  believe  my  figures  are  cor- 
rect— approximately  $370  million  less  for 
education  than  did  President  Johnson  in 
his  outgoing  budget  message  for  fiscal 
year  1970;  and  in  all  candor,  I  did  not 
think  President  Johnson  proposed  ade- 
quate funds  for  education  m  his  recom- 
mendation. 

For  example.  President  Nixon  would, 
in  his  budget,  completely  eliminate  all 
funds  for  title  n  of  the  Elementarj'  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  which  is  the 
title  that  has  provided  funds  for  library 
resources  in  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  a  program  which  has  meant 
a  great  deal  to  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  which  have  been  short  of 
funds  for  library  materials. 

President  Nixon  also  proposed  that  we 
invest  no  money  at  all  for  title  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  a  pro- 
gram for  guidance,  counseling,  and  test- 
ing. 

He  would  cut  the  title  HI  elementary 
and  secondary  education  program,  which 
provides  for  supplemental  centers  and 
services  by  a  very  large  amount  of  $56 
million. 

The  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  quite  rightly,  I  believe,  expressed 
her  concern  that  we  are  not  doing 
enough  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schoolteach- 
ers. I  regret  to  report  that  President 
Nixon  asked  for  $10  million  less,  approxi- 
mately— $9.5  million,  to  be  exact — for  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act 
than  had  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  here  cite  another 
authority  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  m  this  debate,  which  has  also  come 
to  be  a  council  considerably  respected  by 
members  of  our  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  refer  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Education  of  Dis- 
advantaged Children,  which  has  won  a 
reputation  for  independence  of  thought 
because  of  the  ability  of  its  members  and 
because  it  is  independent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  putting  together  its  judgments  and 
recommendations.  The  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Chil- 
dren warned  in  its  report  this  year  about 
what,  to  quote  it.  "appears  to  be  a  weak- 
ening Federal  commitment  to  the  educa- 
tion of  disadvantaged  children."  The  re- 
port continued: 

This  is  best  evidenced  by  the  $68  million 
cutback  In  funding  title  I,  from  $1.19  billion 
last  school  year  to  $1,123  billion  this  school 
year.  This  cutback,  combined  with  the  con- 
tinuing increase  in  the  cost  of  education, 
results  in  an  estimated  $400  million  less  for 
disadvantaged  pupils  in  local  schools  this 
year  than  was  available  the  first  year  of  the 
program. 

We  are  deluding  ourselves  if  we  think  we 
can  make  an  Impact  on  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged without  providing  the  necessary 
resources. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  people  say 
that  we  keep  spending  more  and  more 
money  for  title  I,  ESEA  programs,  that  is 
not  accurate.  We  have  been  putting  in 
less  and  less  money. 

I  was  struck  also  by  the  reconmienda- 
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tlon  of  President  Nixon's  Education  Task 
Force,  which!  the  President  appointed 
when  he  wasi  President-elect.  This  task 
force,  chaired  by  Alan  Plfer,  the  very 
distinguished !  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Corp.,  recomlnended  an  Increase  of  $1 
billion  on  education  for  the  elementary 
and  secondarSr  schools  in  the  big  cities 
of  our  country  alone.  That  report  even 
went  so  far  a4  to  propose  an  Urban  Edu- 
cation Act  to:  supplement  title  I.  not  as 
a  replacement  for  it.  This  Is  an  Indica- 
tion that  Mr .1  Nixon's  own  advisers,  the 
authors  of  what  I  think  is  one  of  the 
best  education  reports  I  have  seen  In  a 
long  time,  share  these  concerns  about 
underfundlngj  these  Important  programs. 
The  point  I  want  to  make,  therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that  the  proposals 
which  may  b«  coming  before  us  tomor- 
row, which  would  consolidate  several  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs,  carfy  with  them  the  very  great 
danger  that  there  would  be  even  less 
money  put  into  a  consolidated  program 
than*  IS  presently  being  put  Into  these 
several  prograjms  when  they  continue  to 
exist  in  separate  form. 

A  second  concern  I  have,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, deals  With  proposals  that  would 
place  greater^  control  of  the  Federal 
funds  in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  State 
education  agencies  as  distinguished 
from  maintaining  the  present  patterns 
of  distribution,  whereby  the  OflQce  of 
Education  often  works  directly  with  the 
local  public  school  systems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Jndiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRADiJVIAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  me  5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  PERKIKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  distlngui4hed  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional mlntuesi 

Mr.  BRADHMAS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. J 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes.  ] 

Mr.  BRADHklAS.  I  just  want  to  com- 
ment from  a  little  experience  we  are 
having  right  ni  iw  in  my  State  of  Indiana, 
to  explain  to  N  embers  what  I  mean.  The 
State  of  Indiana  as  of  this  week  stands 
to  lose  over  $6  tnillion  in  vocational  edu- 
cation funds  because  the  chief  State 
school  officer,  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instructionj  is  in  a  fight  with  other 
State  officials  In  Indiana. 

Mr.  Chairmin,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  sent  ihecks  in  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion in  Federil  moneys  for  education 
which,  until  a  few  days  ago.  State  offi- 
cials had  not  e|en  deposited  In  the  bank, 
despite  the  fa^t  that  those  checks  had 
been  issued  mdnths  ago. 

I  will  give  yclu  a  second  instance.  The 
Governor  of  4y  State  during  the  last 
campaign  proihised  that  if  elected  he 
would  see  to  it  ihat  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  public  schobl  education  in  Indiana 
would  be  paiq  from  State  funds.  He 
thereupon  announced  that  he  would  veto 
any  increase  i4  State  sales  or  State  In- 
come taxes  to  i^eet  this  promise.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  after  the  61 -day  session  of 
our  State  leglsliture,  Indiana  has  inade- 
quate funds  foJ  the  schools  of  our  State, 
and  we  know  tkat  property  taxes  will  be 
soaring  all  ove^  Indiana,  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  Governor's  position. 
Therefore,  I  raise  certain  questions 


about  the  wisdom,  the  advisability,  and 
soundness  of  taking  more  dollars  voted 
by  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  putting  them  into  the 
hands  of  State  officials  who  have,  to  be 
very  candid  about  it,  almost  completely 
abdicated  their  responsibility  to  provide 
adequately  for  State  support  of  educa- 
tion. 

Here  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cite  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Disadvantaged  Children  with  re- 
spect to  proposals  to  shift  responsibility 
for  handling  Federal  funds  for  title  I 
programs  to  the  States. 

The  Council  warns  that  in  many 
States  and  possibly  in  all  States,  such  a 
move  would  "diminish  the  impact  of  this 
necessary  investment  in  the  education 
of  disadvantaged  children,"  and  con- 
tinues: 

The  Council's  position  Is  not  based  on  pre- 
conceived theories  but  hard  data  which  show 
that  State  distribution  of  funds  rarely.  If 
ever,  favors  those  sections  of  the  Stote  with 
the  greater  concentration  and  niunbers  of 
educationally   deprived  children. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Sixty-eight  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

BeU,  Calif. 

Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUI.  Va. 

Burton,  Utah 

Camp 

Carey 

CeUer 

Clark 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Qa. 

Dawson 

Dlgga 

Dwyer 


[Roll  No.  44] 

Edwards,  La. 

Evina,  Tenn. 

Flynt 

GUbert 

Harsba 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Jarman 

Karth 

Klrwan 

Lowensteln 

McKneally 

Mahoa 

May 

Moiiohan 

Moorhead 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

O'Hara 


Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pike 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rivers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Slkea 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stokes 

SuUlvan 

Teague,  Tex. 

UUman 

WldnaU 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Young 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  H.R.  514,  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  371  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Jour- 
nal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  setting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas)  had  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  only  two  or  three  other  observations 
to  make. 

In  urging  passage  of  Kit.  514  I  was 
warning  against  the  dangers  of  proposals 
like  that  to  consolidate  several  titles,  a 
move  that  could  result  in  leading  to  less 
financial  support  for  those  several  cate- 
gories than  they  receive  when,  as  at 
present,  they  are  funded  individually. 


Second,  I  was  observing  that  there 
would  be  a  real  danger  of  shortchanging 
programs  for  the  educationally  deprived 
if  we  put  more  education  money  into  the 
hands  of  State  agencies. 

The  last  point  to  which  I  refer  is  rep- 
resented by  a  phrase  used  in  President 
Nixon's  Educational  Task  Force  report 
which  is  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  12,  namely,  "The 
Church-State  Issue." 

I  quote  from  the  President-elect's  task 
force  report  as  follows: 

2.  The  Chtjbch-State  Issue 

The  Immense  complexities  of  this  Issue  are 
explored  with  great  clarity  In  two  special 
memoranda  which  were  commissioned  by  the 
Task  Force.  These  are  Included  as  appendices 
to  this  report,  and  we  urge  that  they  be 
carefully  studied.  While  for  the  moment  the 
Church-State  Issue  Is  quiescent  because  of 
the  essentially  political  accommodations 
reached  over  recent  Federal  education  legis- 
lation, especially  ESEA,  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct possibilities  for  It  to  become  once  again 
a  lively  area  of  controversy  that  could  cause 
the  new  Administration  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

The  flrst  of  these  could  result  from  an 
unsophisticated  effort  to  rearrange  the  meth- 
ods through  which  Federal  aid  Is  channeled 
to  the  support  of  education,  either  through 
some  general  aid  plan,  a  badly  designed  block 
grant  or  a  clumsy  scheme  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  legislation.  Such  an  effort  could  easily 
upset  the  present  delicate  Church-State  ac- 
commodation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  And  then  the  mem- 
bers of  President-elect  Nixon's  Educa- 
tion Task  Force  go  on  to  observe: 

We  recommend  that  neither  he  [Mr. 
Nixon]  or  any  high  official  of  hU  Adminis- 
tration make  any  further  allusions  to  block 
grants  until  the  full  implications  of  new 
methods  of  Federal  financing  of  education 
can  be  fully  explored.  Since  more  than  30 
States,  Including  three  of  the  largest,  have 
provlsiona  in  their  constitutions  which 
tightly  restrict  aid  to  parochial  schools. 
Catholic  officials  will  In  all  probability  be 
strongly  opposed  to  any  move  on  the  part  of 
the  Administration  which  appears  to  have 
the  effect  of  turning  Federal  educational 
dollars  into  State  educational  dollars. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  point 
made  by  Mr.  Nixon's  advisers  is  telling 
and  accurate. 

Let  me  just  summarize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  I  have  only  a  minute  or 
two  left. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Not  until  I  complete 
my  remarks  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

I  want  to  diiect  an  observation  or  two 
to  my  friends  on  the  Republican  side. 
In  Mr.  Nixon's  Education  Task  Force 
report  there  is  to  be  found  the  following 
vexT  revealing  observation— and  these 
are  not  Democrats  speaking;  these  are 
Mr.  Nixon's  own  advisers: 

Speaking  candidly,  we  do  not  believe  that 
President-elect  Nixon,  with  all  his  varied 
and  high  qualifications  for  office,  would  at 
present  by  most  Americana  be  considered  to 
have  the  kind  of  special  concern  for  educa- 
tion that  the  times  require. 

Now,  following  that  observation  by  the 
Nixon  Education  Task  Force,  I  call  your 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  in  his  message 
on  domestic  priorities  which  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  Congress  and  the  country 
last  week,  although  he  set  forth  about  10 
different  priorities  for  our  Nation,  the 
President  did  not  once  mention  the  word 
"education." 

And  further,  I  remind  you  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  budget  message  of  last 
week  proposed  a  tremendous  cut  of  $370 
million  below  the  budget  request  for 
education  that  President  Johnson  had 
suggested  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Now,  I  think,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
make  this  a  partisan  issue,  but  I  do  want 
to  make  an  observation.  I  have  been  cit- 
ing from  Republican  authority  and  not 
from  Democratic  authority.  I  believe  the 
bill  before  us  today  affords  a  superb  op- 
portunity for  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  parties  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  clear  whether  they 
are  going  to  make  speeches  about  educa- 
tion and  simply  write  support  for  educa- 
tion into  their  party  platforms,  or 
whether  they  are  going  to  really  support 
aid  for  education,  and  when  the  roll  Is 
called,  and  vote  in  support  of  education. 

Now,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  one  of  our  colleagues  on  our  commit- 
tee who  is  interested  in  education,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
yielding  to  me. 

Perhaps,  by  oversight,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  did  not  fully  discuss  the 
report  which  he  put  In  the  Record  so  that 
we  could  all  review  it.  The  Members  will 
note  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
mentioned  designated  block  grants,  but 
I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  following  statement  concern- 
ing block  grants : 

This  approach  la  fully  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  made  to  President  Nixon 
by  a  task  force  of  distinguished  citizens 
which  included  leading  educators — the  so- 
called  Plfer  report.  In  recommending  what 
It  termed  "designated  block  grants"  it  took 
note  of  and  concurred  with  the  "widespread 
belief,  both  at  the  State  and  local  level,  that 
the  seeking  of  funds  under  this  multiplicity 
of  legislation  is  an  unnecessarily  burden- 
some and  time-consuming  business,  and  the 
time  has  come  for  a  major  effort  at  simplifi- 
cation of  the  process."  The  report  recom- 
mended "a  general  movement  in  Federal  pro- 
grams away  from  categorical  aid  narrowly 
defined  toward  more  broadly  defined  desig- 
nated block  grants  •  •  •  as  a  way  of  lessen- 
ing the  burden  on  State,  local,  and  institu- 
tional officials  in  applying  for  Federal  funds — 
an  area  in  which  there  is  now  considerable 
Irritation  and  frustration — and  •  •  •  as  an 
Important  step  toward  the  urgent  task  of 
strengthening  the  administrative  capacity  of 
the  States  to  meet  their  responsibilities  in 
education." 

The  amendment  we  have  proposed  is  an 
extremely  modest  step  in  this  direction,  but 
it  is  vitally  Important  that  a  first  step  be 
taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin Is  saying,  and  I  myself  subscribe 


to  much  of  what  he  is  saying,  but  I  would 
call  attention  to  other  passages  in  the 
Nixon  Education  Task  Force  Report.  I 
believe  that  the  best  and  most  honest 
way  to  approach  this  matter,  if  one  is 
seriously  interested  in  what  the  Nixon 
Task  Force  said,  is  to  read  it  from  start 
to  finish.  Then  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  very  clearly  the  kind  of 
people  who  put  that  report  together 
would  be  in  support  of  the  passage  of 
H.R. 514. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  believe  the  ap- 
proach suggested  by  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  is  one  which  meets  the  criteria 
of  the  Nixon  Task  Force.  In  addition  to 
that,  and  I  quoted  from  it  at  the  time 
of  the  hearings,  the  Nathan  Task  Force, 
which  also  was  concerned  with  this,  was 
recommending  this  kind  of  consolidation 
of  programs.  This  is  the  effort  that  we 
are  making  on  the  floor  today,  not  in  a 
partisan  vein,  but  one  which  will  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  land. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  that  what  he  has 
said  flies  completely  in  the  face  of  the 
testimony  we  heard  from  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  this  bill,  especially  the  local 
school  superintendents  who  joined,  most 
of  them,  in  warning  us  against  the  dan- 
gers of  the  gentleman's  proposals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WILI.IAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  should  like 
to  rise  in  support  of  this  bill  and  to  urge 
the  Members  to  join  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) in  resisting  amendment  to  the  bill 
as  it  has  come  to  the  floor. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  for  the  fifth  time 
since  I  came  to  Congress  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  the  House  is  debating  the 
merits  of  the  Elementai-y  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  oleasure 
to  have  served  at  the  side  of  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Perkins,  of  Kentucky,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  upon 
which  I  served  when  this  act  was  orig- 
inally written  and  passed.  Now,  as  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  he  comes 
once  more  to  the  floor  of  the  House  lead- 
ing again  the  fight  to  continue  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  should  like  to 
join  the  other  members  of  this  commit- 
tee in  paying  tribute  to  the  chairman  for 
his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  Federal 
aid  legislation  and  for  full  funding  of 
this  worthy  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  to  debate  this  same  program  every 
year  for  each  year  of  its  life  should  dem- 
monstrate  the  need  for  a  5-year  exten- 
sion. 

Here  we  are,  as  each  year  in  the  past, 
still  discussing  the  amounts  to  be  au- 
thorized, and  in  fact  the  very  question 
of  whether  any  or  all  of  the  titles  of  this 
act  are  to  be  continued,  while  school 


boards  and  administrators  across  the 
country  are  trying  to  plan  programs  and 
find  personnel  for  the  coming  school 
year. 

It  must  certainly  be  apparent  that  we 
have  reached  the  stage  where  this  House 
should  be  capable  of  adopting  a  realistic 
extension  of  the  act  to  permit  the  kind 
of  advance  planning  needed  for  quality 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  has, 
since  its  enactment  in  1965,  been  more 
important  to  the  grade  schools  and  high 
schools  of  our  Nation  than  any  previous 
education  legislation  ever  enacted.  We 
cannot  today  calculate  its  total  impact — 
for  that  will  be  felt  in  the  years  to  come 
ill  the  increased  earning  power  and  g(X)d 
citizenship  of  many  thousands  of  school- 
children whose  education  was  in  some 
way  significantly  improved  through  the 
application  of  funds  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  It  may  be  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican child  whose  enrollment  in  a  bilin- 
gual education  program  enabled  him  to 
keep  pace  with  his  English-speaking 
peers:  it  may  be  the  deaf  child  who  was 
reached  by  a  teacher  especially  trained 
to  understand  his  needs,  it  may  be  the 
potential  dropout  who  was  encouraged 
to  continue  his  education  and  obtain  Ins 
high  school  diploma.  All  of  these  individ- 
uals and  many  others  whose  needs  have 
heretofore  not  been  adequately  met  by 
the  schools  because  of  lack  of  funds,  of 
skilled  teachers  or  of  relevant  materials 
are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  served  by 
the  programs  under  this  act. 

If  ever  Congress  was  faced  with  an 
imperative  to  enact  immediately  a  piece 
of  legislation,  that  time  is  now.  Although 
the  present  act  does  not  expire  until 
1970,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  it  wait  until 
next  year  for  extension.  Repeated  testi- 
mony and  evidence  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  indicate  that 
present  late  funding  means  that  many 
schools  do  not  receive  their  moneys  until 
well  after  the  school  year  has  begun,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
legislation.  By  extending  it  now,  and  ex- 
tending it  for  5  years,  we  make  sure  that 
advance  funding  is  possible,  and  we  will 
give  school  officials  and  administrators 
a  chance  to  prepare  in  advance  for  op- 
timum use  of  the  funds  they  are  to  re- 
ceive. What  is  more,  they  will  be  able  to 
plan  with  certainty  on  an  expected 
amount  of  income,  and  will  not  be  forced 
to  cut  crucial  programs  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, or  exclude  children  from  programs 
already  underway,  because  the  appro- 
priations from  Washington  fell  short  of 
what  they  had  expected. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  HJl. 
514  also  extends  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  the  impacted  area  aid  laws.  These 
important  laws  have  been  providing  as- 
sistance to  school  districts,  suddenly  and 
severely  overburdened  with  a  school  age 
population  to  be  educated  as  a  result  of 
Federal  activities  in  the  area,  since  their 
enactment  in  1950.  Public  Law  815  pro- 
vides assistance  for  school  construction, 
and  Public  Law  874  provides  funds  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  Payments  to 
local  educational  agencies  are  based  on 
the  existence  of  Federal  property  in  or 
within  reasonable  commuting  dlstsmce  of 
a  school  district  where  children  reside 
with  their  parents  or  on  which  the  par- 
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ents  are  emp  oyed.  These  payments  are 
Intended  to  dompensate  the  school  dis- 
trict for  loss  i  of  revenue  from  untaxed 
property.  Totfciy,  there  are  many  school 
districts  which  receive  a  major  portion  of 
their  budget  flrom  the  funds  allotted  un- 
der Public  L$w  874,  and  thus  the  law 
plays  a  substjantlal  role  in  providing  a 
good  educati^  for  the  Nation's  school- 
children, many  of  whose  families  pro- 
vide substantial  services  to  their  Govern- 
ment in  the  Armed  Forces. 

An  important  amendment  to  both  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  4nd  874  will  make  children 
who  live  in  fec^erally  assisted  public  hous- 
ing eligibe  for  being  counted  for  payment 
purposes  to  the  local  educational  agency. 
The  great  increase  in  federally  assisted 
public  housing  which  is  not  countable  for 
State  and  local  taxing  purposes  has 
placed  a  severe  burden  on  many  school 
districts  in  ncent  years.  Although  the 
Federal  Goveinment  does  provide  some 
payment  to  tJie  local  district  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  the  nat.onal  average  of  this  pay- 
ment Ts'  only  $  1  per  child  for  each  school 
year,  while  th ;  national  average  of  esti- 
mated current  expenditure  for  pubic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  per 
pupil— in  aveiage  daily  attendance— is 
$680. 

Mr.  Chairmin,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  summarize  the  major  provisions 
of  ESEA. 

TITLE    I IDUCATION   SERVICES   FOB 

DISADVANTAGED  CHILDBEN 

Title  I,  is  de  signed  to  help  local  school 
districts  imprdve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion offered  ed  icationally  disadvantaged 
children.  Serv|ces  provided  range  from 
medical  care,  i  to  special  reading  pro- 
grams to  cultiiral  exposure  field  trips. 
Any  educatiorially  disadvantaged  pupil 
in  a  school  receiving  title  I  funds  may 
be  eligible  to  barticipate,  regardless  of 
income.  Projects  are  designed  at  the  local 
level  and  approved  by  State  educational 
agencies. 

Since  passaie  of  the  ESEA  in  1965. 
title  I  h£is  profided  in  round  figures  the 
following;  In  fiscal  year  1966.  $960  mil- 
lion to  serve  sJs  million  children  in  17.- 
500  school  disnricts:  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
SI. on  billion  td  serve  9.1  million  children 
in  some  16.400J school  districts:  in  fiscal 
year  1968,  Sl.OlO  billion  to  serve  9  million 
children  in  ari  estimated  16.000  school 
districts.  I 

Special  populations  of  disadvantaged 
children  specifically  provided  for  in  later 
amendments  td  ESEA.  title  I,  have  been 
served  by  projefcts  designed  to  meet  their 
special  needs.  I^ds  spent  to  serve  these 
special  groups  under  title  I  amounted  to 
approximately  f he  following : 

(In  rnilljons] 


Handicapped  children. 

Neglected  children 

Delinquent  children.. . 
Mifrant  children 


Local  school 
spend  most  of  their 
ices  that  toucl 
proved  instruc^onal 
and  counseling 
so  on.  Equipment 


In  fiscal      In  fiscal        In  fiscal 
year  1966  year  1967     year  1968 


»0.S 


$13 
.205 
1.7 
8 


$21.7 
.922 
8 
3i7 


districts  have  elected  to 

title  I  funds  on  serv- 

children  directly:   im- 

services,  guidance 

food,  health  care,  and 

and  construction  ex- 


penditures represent  a  minor  portion  of 
funds  spent  by  local  education  agencies — 
13  percent  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

TTTLB    n SCHOOL    LIBRARY    RESOURCES 

The  purpose  of  title  n  is  to  provide 
nonmatching  grants  to  States  for  the 
procurement  of  school  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  printed  and  pub- 
lished instructional  material  for  use  by 
students  and  teachers  in  public  and  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


Fiscal  year 


TITLE     m- 


-SUPPLEMENTARY     CENTERS     AND 
SERVICES 


The  title  in  program  is  designed  to 
encourage  school  districts  to  develop 
imaginative  solutions  to  educational 
problems;  to  utilize  research  findings: 
and  to  create  and  design  innovative  edu- 
cational practices.  Grants  are  made  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and 
may  be  used  for  the  planning  of  proj- 
ects, pilot  projects,  and  programs- such 
as  guidance  and  counseling,  experimen- 
tal academic  services,  specialized  instruc- 
tion and  many  others. 


Fiscal  year 


Authorization      Appropriation 


9« $100,000,000  $75,000,000 

j»i 180,250.000  135.000.000 

96f 515.000,000  187,876,000 

\^l 527,875,000  164.876.000 

"'0 566.500.000  (i) 


■  Not  yet  passed. 

During  fiscal  year  1969,  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of 
title  m  shifted  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  States.  Currently,  the  States, 


under  a  State  grant  program,  are  ad- 
ministering 75  percent  of  all  title  III 
fimds  with  the  Office  of  Education  ad- 
ministering the  remaining  25  percent. 
During  fiscal  year  1970,  the  States  will 
assume  responsibility  for  all  title  in 
funds  except  those  necessary  to  complete 
projects  begun  in  prior  years. 

Persons  benefiting  from  fiscal  year  1968 

approved  projects 

A.  Preschool    135,000 


Authorization     Appropriation 


B.  Elementary     and     Secondary 

Students 10,000,000 


1966 $100,000,000  $100,000,000 

1967 128,750,000  102,000,000 

1968 154,500,000  99,234,000 

1969 167,375.000  50.000.000 

1970 200.000.000  (i) 

■  Not  yet  passed. 

Among  the  three  categories  of  eligible 
materials — school  library  resources,  text- 
books, an  other  instructional  materials, 
the  States  have  given  priority  in  each 
year  to  school  library  resources.  States 
expended  title  II  funds  for  acquisitions 
in  fiscal  year  1967  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : 

Percent 

School  library  resources 92.0 

Textbooks 4.0 

Other  Instructional  materials 3.4 

In  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  the  States 
reported  a  total  of  almost  8,500  new  pub- 
lic school  libraries  serving  approximately 
3.800.000  students.  More  than  70,500  li- 
braries were  expanded  in  fiscal  year  1967 
alone. 

Of  an  estimated  47,000,000  public  and 
private  schoolchildren  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  title  n  program  each  year 
from  1966-68,  an  estimated  44,000,000  or 
almost  94  percent  of  those  eligible,  par- 
ticipated. About  1.800,000  teachers— ap- 
proximately 89  percent  of  all  those  eligi- 
ble— participated  in  the  program  each 
year. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  1969  appro- 
priation of  $50,000,000  will  provide  for 
the  purchase  of  9.000.000  books  and  film- 
strips  or  about  1  book  or  fllmstrip  for 
every  five  children  participating. 


1.  Elementary 8.000.000 

2.  Secondary   2,000,000 


C.  Teachers 35,000 

D.  Parents,  adults,  and  others. _  90,  000 

Of  the  1.587  projects  active  in  March 
1969.  the  estimated  precent  distribution 
of  the  $158  million  is  as  follows: 

Activity:  Percent 

New  currlculums 30 

Educational       technology,       facilities, 

equipment,   and   materials 15 

Institution  or  personnel  Improvement.  14 

Special    education-remediation 13 

Research,    survey,    planning,    evalua- 
tion, and  dissemination 8 

Pupil  personnel  services 8 

Community  Involvement 6 

Instructional  methods 5 

Other l'_'_  I 

Beginning  fiscal  year  1969,  at  least  15 
percent — about  $23  million — of  the  total 
ESEA  title  III  appropriation  must  be 
spent  for  projects  for  the  handicapped. 
In  fiscal  year  1938.  $15  million  or  8  per- 
cent of  the  total  title  m  fimds  went  to 
such  projects. 

TITLE    V STKENCTHENINO    STATE    DEPARTMENTS 

or   EDUCATION 

The  purpose  of  title  V  is  to  stimulate 
and  assist  States  in  strengthening  the 
leadership  of  their  educational  agency 
and  to  assist  them  in  establishing  and 
improving  programs  to  identify  and  meet 
their  educational  needs. 


Fiscal  year 


Authorization      Appropriation 


966-- $25,000,000  $17,000,000 

96? -  30,000,000  22,000,000 

1968 65,000,000  '29,750  000 

}?69 80.000,000  129,750,000 

1970 80,000,000  (i) 

>  Includes  funds  formerly  appropriated  for  Public  Law  85-564, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  title  X  ($2,250  000)  and 
title  III  ($5,500,000)  w  .      ,  uv;      u 

=  Not  yet  passed. 

In  fiscal  year  1938  funds  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 

Percent 
Strengthening    leadership,    consultative 
and  technical  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies 31 

Planning,  development,  and  research  co- 
ordination        16 

Strengthening  States'  Internal  manage- 
ment capabilities  and  data  processing 

services 33 

School  and  teacher  accreditation  and 
other  services  to  local  educational 
agencies    17 

Originally,  15  percent^-$3,300,000 — of 
the  appropriation  was  reserved  for  spe- 
cial project  grants  to  State  education 
agencies  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  ex- 
perimental projects.  Beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1969,  5  percent — $1.487,500 — is  now 
reserved  for  this  purpose.  The  1967  ESEA 
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amendments  require  that  10  percent  of 
the  State  educational  agency's  entitle- 
ment, under  section  503.  be  distributed 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  use  in 
directly  strengthening  their  programs. 

Virtually  all  the  States  and  outljing 
areas  have  been  involved  in  the  41  inter- 
state special  projects  which  were  funded 
through  the  15  and  5  percent  reserve. 

State  educational  agencies  have  added 
over  4,260  professional  personnel  since 
the  program's  inception.  More  than  1,000 
professional  personnel  and  a  similar 
number  of  nonprofessionals  have  been 
added  to  their  staffs  in  1968  alone. 

TITLK    VI — EDUCATIONAL    SERVICES    FOR     HANDI- 
CAPFEO     CHILDREN 

TiUe  VI,  added  to  the  ESEA  In  1967. 
Is  a  three-part  program  for  the  improve- 
ment of  special  educational  services  for 
handicapped  children. 

Part  A  is  a  State  grant  program;  over 
its  3  years  of  operation  VI-A  has  sup- 
ported a  great  diversity  of  projects  for 
school-aged  handicapped  children.  These 
include  work-study  programs,  special 
transportation  arrangements,  mobile 
units  to  carry  services  to  handicapped 
children  in  rural  areas,  and  diagnostic 
services.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  almost  one-quarter  of  a 
million  handicapped  children  will  have 
benefited  from  the  program. 

Appropriations  for  the  program  have 
steadily  expanded  to  provide  for  more 
children.  In  VI-A's  first  year,  fiscal  year 
1967,  approximately  $2.5  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  planning  grants.  In  1968, 
$14,250,000  was  appropriated,  and  this 
year  the  figure  reached  $39,250,000. 

Part  B  authorizes  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  regional  resource  cen- 
ters devoted  to  improving  the  education 
of  handicapped  children.  This  year  will 
mark  the  initiation  of  the  program.  Ap- 
plications are  yet  to  be  approved,  but  it 
is  expected  that  four  planning  grants 
will  be  approved  by  June,  at  about  $125.- 
000  each.  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1969  are  $500,000.  For  each  child  re- 
ferred, centers  will  offer  diagnostic  test- 
ing, individual  analysis  of  each  child's 
learning  problems,  and  a  specially  de- 
veloped educational  program  to  assist  his 
teachers  In  meeting  his  special  needs. 

Part  C,  also  new  this  year,  provides 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  limited  number  of  centers  to  serve  deaf - 
blind  children.  One  million  dollars  has 
been  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
and  grants  were  recently  made  for  eight 
centers  for  amounts  ranging  from  $36,- 
260  to  $189,000.  Each  center  is  to  serve 
a  multiple-State  area,  providing  diag- 
nosis and  evaluation,  family  consultation, 
and  adjustment  services  for  these  severe- 
ly handicapped  deaf-blind  children. 

TITLE    VII BILINGUAL    EDUCATION    PROGRAM 

The  purpose  of  title  VII  is  to  provide 
grants  in  support  of  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
children  3  to  18  years  of  age,  who  come 
from  environments  where  the  dominant 
language  is  other  than  English.  Three 
million  school-age  children  are  deprived 
of  equal  education  opportunity  because 
of  their  limited  communication  skills. 
The  concern  is  for  these  children's  de- 
sire and  need  to  develop  greater  compe- 
tence in  English,  for  the  realization  of 
their  full  potential  as  speakers  of  two 


languages,  and  for  their  educational  ad- 
vancement. 


Fiscal  year 


Authorization     Appropriation 


1968 $15,000,000  0 

1969 30.000.000         $7,500,000 

1970 40.000.000  0) 

<  Not  yet  passed. 

The  Office  of  Education  received  312 
preliminary  proposals  requesting  over 
$41  million  for  projects  beginning  in  fis- 
cal year  1969.  Of  these,  78  were  selected 
for  funding.  These  projects  will  serve 
some  139,000  pupils,  64  percent  of  them  in 
urban  communities. 

The  majority  of  projects  will  deal  with 
children  from  Spanish -speaking  back- 
grounds: five  deal  with  American  Indian 
dialect  backgrounds,  four  deal  with  stu- 
dents from  Portugese-speaking  families, 
and  two  deal  with  students  from  French- 
speaking  backgrounds.  The  projects  are 
located  in  22  States,  and  include  pre- 
school storefront  centers,  the  develop- 
ment of  special  curriculum  materials,  in- 
service  education  in  bilingual  method- 
ology for  bilingual  staffs,  and  summer 
bilingual  programs. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Daniels)  . 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  514  and  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Brademas),  for  a  very  fine 
statement  and  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks.  I  know  he  has  worked  hard  and 
contributed  immeasurably  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  widening  door  to  opportu- 
nity for  the  development  of  talent  and 
skills.  In  1965  enactment  of  ESEA  pro- 
vided the  key  which  opened  that  door  for 
the  first  time.  Both  the  1966  and  1967 
amendments  to  the  act  further  expanded 
the  chances  of  each  and  every  American 
for  equal  educational  opportunity.  The 
bill  which  we  are  considering  here 
today — H.R.  514 — would  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  ESEA  through  1975,  thus  in- 
suring that  the  door  to  excellence  in  our 
schools  would  remain  open  wide. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  in  1965  he  stated  his  belief  that: 

No  law  I  have  signed — or  will  sign — means 
more  to  th6  future  of  America. 

ESEA  has  already  sparked  great 
changes  in  our  schools,  but  due  to  lim- 
ited appropriations  and  the  ever-pres- 
ent specter  of  late  funding,  it  has  not  yet 
lived  up  to  its  full  potential. 

Considering  the  budget  cuts  which 
have  been  sustained  in  recent  years  by 
many  of  the  programs  included  in  H.R. 
514,  the  returns  on  the  Federal  invest- 
ment in  education  have  been  most  grati- 
fying. According  to  one  big-city  school 
superintendent,  Dr.  Norman  Drachler: 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ekiucatlon 
Act  has  provided  the  only  significant  funds 
that  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  have  had  for 
program  Improvement  since  the  bill  was  en- 
acted." 


'  House  hearings  on  H.R.  514.  Pt.  1 :  p.  418. 


This  statement  is  typical  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  educators  who 
testified  in  hearings  before  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  on  H.R.  514. 

The  accomplishments  of  ESEA  in  its 
first  3*72  years  merit  more  than  a  quick 
catalog.  A  rundown  of  some  of  the 
major  breakthroughs  for  which  it  is  re- 
sponsible, however,  may  serve  to  con- 
vince you  of  the  urgent  necessity  for 
favorable  action  on  this  bill.  As  a  result 
of  ESEA— 

An  average  of  9  million  children  in 
low-income  areas  receive  each  year  ex- 
tra help  they  need  to  overcome  the  cu- 
mulative effects  of  poverty  and  educa- 
tional deprivation; 

The  purchase  of  over  70  million  books 
and  instructional  materials  has  pro- 
vided 88  percent  of  our  schoolchildren 
with  the  basic  tools  essential  to  learn- 
ing; 

More  than  10  million  students  have 
benefited  directly  from  programs  de- 
signed to  release  the  creative  potential 
inherent  in  our  schools.  The  education 
of  countless  other  young  people  will  be 
enriched  as  a  resvdt  of  the  knowledge 
generated  by  these  programs; 

Some  250,000  handicapped  children 
have  received  the  extra  services  which 
they  require  to  surmount  their  mental  or 
physical  disabilities : 

More  than  275.000  teachers  each  year 
have  improved  their  skills  through  the 
various  Inservlce  training  programs  of- 
fered under  the  act; 

State  departments  of  education,  the 
key  to  effective  coordination  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  efforts,  have  been 
strengthened  through  the  addition  of 
more  than  4,000  professional  personnel; 

Adult  basic  education  has  brought  the 
gift  of  literacy  to  over  1  million  Ameri- 
cans who  were  trapped  in  a  twilight  world 
of  ignorance.  In  the  words  of  one  expert: 

This  program  has  given  them  hope,  dignity, 
and  a  start  on  the  road  toward  productive 
citizenship — at  a  cost  of  approximately  $100 
I>er  year  per  student. 

In  addition  to  the  extension  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  H.R.  514  will  also  insure  that  the 
impacted  area  programs  authorized  by 
Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  will 
continue  to  assist  those  schools  impacted 
by  Federal  activities.  During  17  years  of 
its  operation.  Public  Law  815  has  helped 
to  finance  the  construction  of  over  62,000 
classrooms  and  other  facilities  housing 
nearly  1.900.000  pupils.  In  fiscal  1967, 
Public  Law  874  contributed  to  the  educa- 
tion of  more  than  2,300.000  children. 
These  are  programs  for  which  we  in  the 
Congress  bear  a  direct  responsibility,  for 
we  can  hardly  expect  the  local  schools, 
hard  pressed  as  they  are  for  funds,  to 
absorb  the  additional  financial  burdens 
placed  upon  them  by  federally  connected 
children. 

Unprecedented  lesislation.  such  as 
ESEA.  always  requires  a  few  years  in 
which  to  mature.  The  amendments  pro- 
posed by  H.R.  514  represent  a  distillation 
of  the  experiences  of  those  countless 
educators  who  have  been  called  upon  to 
implement  this  act.  The  major  contribu- 
tion of  the  bill  before  us  will  be  the  con- 
tinuity provided  by  the  certainty  of  con- 
tinuing authorizations.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, it  will  also  refine  and  improve  the 
provisions     affecting     Institutionalized. 
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neglected,  delirtquent.  and  Indian  migra- 
tory, children.  JThe  evaluation  process  so 
essential  to  successful  programs  will  be 
substantially  aljtered.  The  invaluable  Na- 
tional Advisory  I  Council  on  the  Education 
of  Disadvantaged  Children  will  be  re- 
established an4  strengthened.  Equitable 
participation  i^  title  in — supplemental 
educational  centers  and  services — pro- 
grams will  be  inkured. 

Just  as  recJnt  legislation  must  be 
altered  in  the  light  of  newly  acquired 
experience,  sol  older  laws  must  be 
changed  in  response  to  changes  in  the 
society  they  seijve.  H.R.  514  will  accord- 
ingly amend  Priblic  Laws  874  and  815  to 
compensate  fof  the  crushing  burden 
placed  upon  mainy  school  systems  by  the 
growth  of  public  housing  projects. 

The  bill  which  we  consider  here  today 
will  insure  thati  the  Nation  we  bequeath 
to  our  children  Will  be  in  good  hands.  As 
H.  G.  Wells  onte  reminded  us: 


April  22,  1969 


Human  historyj  becomes  more  and  more  a 
race  b«tween  education  and  catastrophe. 

Education  cai  win  that  race,  but  not 
without  the  he^3  and  foresight  of  both 
the  people  and  their  Government.  I  call 
upon  my  colleagiues  to  display  their  fore- 
sight by  provldihg  that  help. 

Mr.  BRADEBtfAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway).       I 

Mr.  HATHAWay.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
join  my  colieaglie  from  New  Jersey  in 
commending  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana  (Mr.  BRAIEBtAS). 

Today  we  ar^  considering  the  exten- 
sion of  ESEA.  in  my  mind  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Seconidary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  the  moslj  fundamental  and  most 
important  piece  pf  Federal  legislation  in 
the  field  of  educbtion.  Of  course  legisla- 
tion in  higher  education  and  vocational 
education  is  impbrtant,  but  it  is  elemen- 
tary and  secondkry  education  that  pro- 
vides the  necessiry  foundation.  Without 
adequate  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation no  furthir  or  additional  educa- 
tion is  possible,  ^o  today  we  are  consid- 
ering the  essentials;  the  foundation  not 
only  for  our  edujcational  system  but  for 
our  society.  It  i^  incumbent  upon  us  to 
create  an  elementary  and  secondary  sys- 
tem adequate  lot  all.  Even  in  our  com- 
plex society  a  person  graduating  from 
secondary  school  should  be  able,  if  it  is 
necessary,  to  int  sUigently  participate  in 
our  democratic  processes  and  to  lead  a 
productive  life  \athout  further  educa- 
tion. All  too  oft?n  the  complexities  of 
our  modem  life  are  used  to  justify  the 
failures  of  our  ele  mentary  and  secondary 
education.  Truthfully  too  many  of  our 
young  men  and  \,'omen  are  receiving  an 
education  that  would  be  considered  in- 
adequate even  20i  i  years  ago.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of   children  of  minority 
groups  and  childi  en  from  schools  in  the 
inner  cities.  These  students  frequently 
have  not  mastered  the  elementary  skills 
of  reading  and  writing. 

Recognizing  thje  desperate  need  and 
the  urgency  of  ihe  situation  Congress 
passed  in  1965  thfe  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  This  legislation, 
however,  has  been  plagued  by  late  fund- 
ing, chaotic  funding,  and  underfunding. 
In  this  period  ojf  budgetary  restraint 
there  is  very  littl*  we  can  do  about  the 


consistent  underfunding  of  education 
legislation.  We  can,  however,  substan- 
tially alleviate  the  problem  of  late  fund- 
ing by  extending  this  act  for  5  years. 

The  legislative  calendar  does  not  coin- 
cide nor  is  it  easily  reconciled  with  the 
school  calendar.  The  result  of  much  of 
the  education  legislation  that  we  have 
passed  in  recent  yeajs  has  been  to  cre- 
ate a  permanent  anxiety  and  doubt  in 
school  administrators  and  personnel. 
They  begin  programs  they  do  not  know 
if  they  will  finish.  People  begin  jobs  that 
they  do  not  know  will  continue.  We  all 
know  dedicated  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators who  for  months  work  without 
pay  while  legislators  debate.  We  cannot 
expect  the  development  of  a  continuous 
and  cohesive  program  under  such  con- 
ditions. We  must  provide  more  continu- 
ity and  certainty  in  our  education  legis- 
lation if  we  do  not  want  to  turn  the 
teachers  of  this  country  into  a  band  of 
hobos  and  gypsies. 

A  5 -year  extension  of  this  program 
would  rectify  this  problem.  A  5-year  ex- 
tension would  allow  administrators  to 
plan  programs  that  wUl  really  meet  our 
education  needs. 

Educational  programs  should  be 
planned  to  meet  long-term  needs  and 
should  not  be  a  desperate  attempt  to  use 
suddenly  available  and  unpredictable 
Federal  funds.  If  we  cannot  provide  ade- 
quate funds  let  us  at  least  provide  that 
the  funds  will  be  timely. 

While  ESEA  is  a  bill  drafted  to  meet 
the  general  educational  needs  of  our 
society  there  are  many  commendable 
provisions  tailored  to  meet  a  specific  edu- 
cational need. 

The  assistance  provided  for  various 
forms  of  handicapped  children  is  a 
worthy  concern  for  this  body.  The  handi- 
capped child  has  special  problems  that 
will  not  be  met  unless  this  bill  is  passed. 
The  training  for  desperately  needed  edu- 
cational personnel  in  this  field  is  pro- 
vided by  this  bill. 

This  bill  continues  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation program  which  was  first  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1967.  Again  chil- 
dren from  families  where  English  is  not 
their  native  tongue  have  special  problems 
which  require  special  assistance. 

The  dropout  prevention  program,  sec- 
tion 807  of  title  Vm  of  ESEA,  is  another 
program  that  must  be  extended.  The 
educational  system  carmot  and  must  not 
give  up  on  its  students.  Certainly  some 
children  will  be  poor  students  and  other 
students  will  be  effected  by  poor  families 
or  envlroimient.  A  dropout  represents 
not  only  the  failure  of  a  student  and  his 
family  and  environment,  but  of  the 
school  system.  We  would  not  think  much 
of  a  doctor  who  excused  his  constant 
faUures  by  asserting  that  his  patients 
were  sick.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  doctor  to 
heal  the  sick  and  of  the  school  to  edu- 
cate the  ignorant. 

While  these  are  all  worthwhile  provi- 
sions I  believe  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary educational  system  will  rise  or 
fall  on  the  success  or  failure  of  three 
main  titles  in  ESEA— title  I.  title  HI. 
title  V.  After  aU  the  books,  television 
documentaries,  campaign  rhetoric  about 
poverty  there  still  is  only  pitifully  few 
Federal  laws  trying  to  solve  some  of  the 


problems  of  poverty.  Whatever  the  short- 
comings and  failures  of  title  I  it  is  mak- 
ing an  effort  in  an  area  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  this  country.  Failure  to  solve 
the  problem  of  poverty  will  mean  the 
failure  of  this  country. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  this  area  for 
some  to  minimize  the  difficulties  while 
maximizing  their  demands  for  success. 
Education  is  really  a  miracle  between 
individuals.  It  involves  not  only  the  im- 
ponderable human  element  of  the  stu- 
dent but  the  incalculable  human  conse- 
quence of  the  teacher.  Judging  from 
their  criticism  there  are  some  who  seem 
to  believe  that  education  success  can  be 
planned  with  the  precision  of  a  moon 
shot  and  that  educational  problems  can 
be  solved  by  creative  bookkeeping.  If  we 
are  sincere  about  quality  education  for 
all  we  must  be  willing  to  endure  a  long- 
term  commitment. 

Title  III  to  provide  supplemental  edu- 
cational centers  and  services  has  a  two- 
fold objective:   First,  to  stimulate  and 
assist  in  the  providing  of  vitally  needed 
educational  services  otherwise  unavail- 
able in  the  local  schools  in  sufficient 
quality  and  quantity;   and,  second,  to 
develop  exemplary  educational  programs 
to  serve  as  models  for  regular  school 
programs.  Title  III  has  provided  inno- 
vation, stimulation,  and  competition  in 
our  educational  system.  Of  course,  there 
have  been  failures  but  to  do  nothing  or 
to  continue  as  we  were  before  1965  would 
have  been  the  greatest  failure  of  all. 
The  old  ways,  the  old  methods  were  not 
working.  Something  new  was  needed  In 
this  area  of  human  imponderables;  what 
was  needed,  what  would  work  was  not 
clear.  Therefore,  title  ni  was  started  as 
an  experiment.  It  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  it  has  been  a  successful  experi- 
ment. An  experiment  that  is  now  up  to 
the  State  education  agencies  to  continue. 
Title  V  provides  grants  to  strengthen 
State  departments  of  education.  State 
institutions    of   education    are   integral 
parts  of  our  education  system.  With  the 
increasing  importance  of  education  the 
function  of  State  educational  agencies  Is 
of  growing  importance.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  title  V  to  assist  the  State  agen- 
cies in  meeting  this  responsibility.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  State  agencies  to  in- 
sure that  they  are  not  merely  a  reward 
for  faithful  service  or  a  final  resting 
place  for  those  without  inspiration. 

For  the  reasons  stated  ESEA  must  be 
passed.  It  must  be  made  clear,  however, 
that  we  will  have  not  fulfilled  our  com- 
mitment to  education  until  we  have  ade- 
quate funding  of  educational  programs. 
Until  there  is,  adequate  funding  of  the 
passage  of  education  legislation  is  like  the 
title  of  the  Broadway  musical  "Promises, 
Promises,  Promises." 

Full  funding  for  fiscal  1970  under 
present  provisions  of  ESEA  requires  an 
estimated  appropriation  of  $648  mil- 
lion. The  1970  budget  request,  however, 
is  for  only  $300  million. 

Today  we  provide  the  home  for  edu- 
cation. Hopefully  in  the  future  we  will 
furnish  it. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Dellenback). 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the^  should  no  longer  be  any  question 
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about  whether  it  is  proper  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  assistance  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  past 
few  years  have  shown  clearly  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  provide  this  as- 
sistance without  encroaching  unduly 
upon  the  autonomy  of  our  Nation's 
schools.  The  questions  have  become  in- 
stead how  Federal  aid  can  be  most  bene- 
ficially and  equitably  distributed  among 
the  States,  what  shall  be  the  specific 
areas  in  which  Federal  dollars  shall  be 
made  available,  and  how  many  Federal 
dollars  shall  be  appropriated  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  who  has  served  so  ably 
on  our  committee,  and  who  spoke  from 
the  well  immediately  prior  to  my  re- 
marks, that  he  should  not  continue  to 
confuse  several  of  these  distinct  ques- 
tions. When  it  comes  to  the  questions  of 
what  shall  be  the  nature  of  Federal  edu- 
cation programs  and  what  shall  be  the 
manner  and  distribution  of  Federal 
funds,  we  should  not  mix  up  these  ques- 
tions with  how  many  dollars  should  be 
appropriated.  As  I  believe  he  and  we  are 
both  fully  aware,  we  are  not  today  dis- 
cussing the  appropriation  of  Federal 
funds.  We  are  talking  about  the  author- 
ization of  Federal  funding.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  question  of  what  shall  be 
the  nature  of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams and  the  manner  of  distribution  of 
Federal  funds,  and  this  type  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ESEA  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  general  public  ac- 
ceptance of  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Since  its  pas- 
sage in  1965  ESEA  has  made  possible  un- 
precedented support  for  schools  through- 
out the  Nation  and  has  yielded  some  fine 
accomplishments.  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, ESEA  has  the  potential  to  provide 
even  greater  benefits.  This  potential  will 
never  be  realized  if  Congress  refuses  to 
try  to  Improve  the  act  to  make  its  pro- 
grams as  effective  as  possible.  A  5-year 
extension,  as  authorized  by  H.R.  514, 
erroneoiisly  assumes  that  ESEA  is  perfect 
and  beyond  improvement  in  Its  present 
form.  On  the  contrary,  ESEA  as  extended 
by  H.R.  514  contains  several  serious  im- 
perfections. 

One  almost  imiversally  recognized  Im- 
perfection of  the  present  law  is  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  forward  funding. 
Under  the  present  funding  system  of 
ESEA,  schools  are  often  not  informed  of 
how  much  money  they  will  receive  until 
after  the  administrators  have  had  to 
formulate  plans.  A  sad  pattern  emerges 
from  this  delay  in  funding.  Encouraged 
by  an  act,  which  seems  to  promise  a  great 
deal  in  terms  of  Federal  funds  for  inno- 
vations, educators  and  administrators 
plan  creative,  new  programs.  When  the 
time  comes  for  implementing  these  pro- 
grams, the  administrators  are  too  often 
faced  with  the  fact  that  they  have  far 
less  fimds  than  they  had  anticipated. 
Their  plans  must  either  be  drastically 
curtailed  or  totally  abandoned.  It  is  clear 
to  me  from  this  pattern  that  the  lack  of 
forward  funding  tends  to  discourage 
creativity  and  innovation  In  our  Nation's 
schools. 

While  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  ad- 
vance funding  is  surely  one  of  the  most 


serious  of  the  present  ESEA's  imperfec- 
tions, it  is  by  no  means  the  only  defect 
in  the  present  law.  The  multiplicity  of 
programs  has  caused  unwieldly  adminis- 
trative burdens  and  rigid,  confining  re- 
quirements. The  proliferation  of  pro- 
grams works  a  special  hardship  on  small 
school  districts  which  frequently  lack  the 
staff  and  facilities  to  cut  through  red- 
tape  and  determine  what  funds  are  avail- 
able. 

Dr.  Dale  Parnell,  the  Oregon  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
wrote  me  last  week  to  urge  my  support  of 
several  changes  in  ESEA.  One  of  his  sug- 
gested improvements  involves  combining 
ESEA  title  II  and  title  HI  with  title  III 
and  title  V-A  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Dr.  Parnell  feels,  and  I 
quote  from  his  letter : 

I  am  In  full  agreement  with  the  proposals 
to  consolidate  some  of  the  related  programs 
as  I  believe  this  could  be  a  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of  a  more  flexibly  administered  total 
aid  program. 

As  one  who  strongly  supports  the  exact 
proposed  combination  of  programs  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  Parnell,  I  welcome  his  expert 
testimony  In  favor  thereof. 

ESEA  has  obviously  been  in  effect 
long  enough  to  demonstrate  the  need  for 
change  to  educators  as  well  as  to  Con- 
gress. Yet  I  feel  we  need  further  direction 
to  indicate  certain  of  the  most  construc- 
tive specific  roads  to  follow  in  making 
changes.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee on  March  10,  1969,  Secretary  Finch 
stressed  the  need  for  additional  evalua- 
tion of  ESEA  programs  during  the  com- 
ing months.  The  Office  of  Education  is 
at  this  very  time  in  the  process  of  making 
the  very  type  of  evaluation  in  depth  of 
the  provisions  of  ESEA  and  programs 
aided  thereunder  which  is  so  very  badly 
needed.  We  have  his  assurances  that  the 
results  of  this  evaluation  and  his  recom- 
mendations based  thereon  will  be  before 
the  Congress  for  consideration  as  soon  as 
possible. 

With  a  5 -year  extension  of  ESEA, 
these  evaluation  efforts  by  the  Office  of 
Education  run  the  risk  of  being  virtually 
pointless.  But  if.  as  I  hope,  we  extend 
ESEA  for  only  a  2-year  period,  there  will 
be  a  definite  and  desirable  urgency  for 
Congress  to  reconsider  this  act  next  year 
and  to  apply  the  results  of  sound  and 
thorough  evaluation.  Congress  will  in  this 
way  be  exercising  its  essential  responsi- 
bility of  making  ESEA  as  effective  as 
possible.  The  danger  is  clear  and  great 
that  the  passage  of  H.R.  514  with  a  5-year 
extension  will  lock  in  ESEA's  present 
weaknesses  and  imperfections  and  serve 
a  grave  injustice  to  elementary  and 
secondary  school  children  across  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  will  finish  all  general  debate  this 
afternoon  except  for  20  minutes,  with  10 
minutes  to  remain  for  each  side;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  that  is  the  under- 
standing. 


Mr.  AYRES.  Then,  after  general  de- 
bate is  completed  tomorrow,  we  will  start 
reading  the  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is 
permissible,  I  would  like  to  reserve  the 
10  minutes  for  tomorrow,  and  if  it  will 
accommodate  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  what  time  we 
have,  except  for  the  10  minutes  to  be 
reserved  for  tomorrow,  that  is  if  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  would  like  to 
use  the  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
a  couple  of  additional  Members  who  wish 
to  speak.  I  do  not  know  how  much  time 
they  will  consume.  But  we  may  have  to 
take  you  up  on  your  offer  since  we  are 
just  about  out  of  time,  in  order  to  re- 
serve 10  minutes  of  time  for  discussion 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Chairman  what  time  remains  on  both 
sides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  27  minutes  remaining;  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  20  V2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  17  minutes, 
reserving  10  minutes  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
being  so  generous. 

I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  . 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  sield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1969  is  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  H.R.  514  is 
the  result  of  a  serious  consideration  of 
education  legislation  and  has  provisions 
which  are  essential  to  a  continuation  of 
our  commitment  to  build  a  bright  future 
for  our  country.  Education  is  one  of  the 
basic  elements  in  the  preparation  of 
youth  to  take  our  places  in  the  future. 

Education  has  long  been  cited  as  one 
of  the  key  factors  in  solving  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  we  have  in 
America  today.  We  must  continue  to 
strive  for  excellence  and  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity.  Not  until  we  can 
say  that  each  American  boy  and  girl 
has  had  a  good  education  can  we  begin 
to  feel  that  our  educational  system  is 
living  up  to  the  expectations  we  have  for 
it.  We  in  Congress,  have  played  a  big  part 
in  the  fulfillment  of  educational  priori- 
ties through  passage  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Since  its 
enactment  in  1965,  an  amazing  success 
story  can  be  told.  It  has  not  been  an 
unqualified  success,  but  with  each  new 
year,  the  pace  of  progress  keeps  increas- 
ing. And  yet,  we  have  only  begun  to  real- 
ize the  potential  it  contains. 

H.R.  514  essentially  provides  for  the 
extension  for  another  5  years  of  educa- 
tion programs  such  as  the  federally  im- 
pacted areas  aid,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the  Adult 
Education  Act.  Each  of  these  acts  covers 
a  separate  area  of  education — all  are 
essential  in  relation  to  the  whole.  When 
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we  consider  th^  accomplishments  grow- 
ing out  of  each|  one  of  the  acts,  we  can 
see  their  importance. 

Public  Laws  ^15  and  874  more  popu- 
larly Icnown  as  Ifederally  impacted  areas 
assistance  have!  been  in  existence  since 
the  81st  Congrgss.  They  are  continually 
being  revised  to  reflect  the  needs  of  the 
times.  Their  fufiction  is  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  are|is  which  educate  large 
numbers  of  children  whose  parents 
either  live  or  wprk  on  Federal  property. 
In  the  years  sinfce  their  enactment,  they 
have  helped  jhousands  of  children. 
Under  Public  liaw  815,  help  has  been 
given  for  the  construction  of  over  62.000 
classrooms  and!  other  facilities  which 
now  house  almbst  2  million  students. 
Under  Public  Liw  874,  entitlement  was 
made  for  over  2  million  children  for  fis- 
cal year  1967.  the  figure  will  be  even 
higher  for  1968  and  1969.  Funds  given  to 
school  districts  1  through  these  acts  are 
especially  useful  because  they  become  a 
part  oi  the  overbll  budget  of  the  educa- 
tion agwKy  and!  help  with  the  education 
of  all  students  ih  the  school  district. 

The  Adult  Edfication  Act  of  1966  has 
meant  that  the  basic  tools  of  literacy 
were  given  to  ov^r  1  million  adults.  Most 
of  them  were  the  product  of  a  now  by- 
gone age  when  pducation  was  not  con- 
t.  It  is  estimated  how- 
litional  24  million  adults 
basic  education  which 
to  feel  truly  a  part  of 
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The  addition  of  students  residing  in  low- 
rent  public  housihg  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  impact  aid  is  a  step  forward 
in    equalizing    some    of    the    pressures 
exerted  on  many  kchool  districts  by  Fed- 
eral activities.  By  including  these  chil- 
dren in  a  separate  category  requiring  a 
separate  appropittation   allotments   will 
not  be  reduced  t^  those  school  districts 
already  participating  in  the  program. 

Another  valuaUe  section  of  this  legis- 
lation is  the  $40J  miUion  authorization 
for  bilingual  edudation.  This  program  is 
vital  to  the  edu(|ational  needs  of  mil- 
lions of  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability.  Jhere  are  almost  2  mil- 
lion Mexican-Aiiiericans  in  California, 
ec  ucation  program  will 
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The  average  Mexican  American  child  In 
the  Southwest  drops  out  of  school  by  the 
seventh  year. 

A  recent  study  In  CaUfomla  showed  that 
In  some  schools  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
Mexican  American  high  school  students  drop 
out  between  grades  10  imd  11. 

Although  Spanish  sumamed  students 
make  up  more  than  14  per  cent  of  the  pub- 
lic school  population  of  California,  less  than 
V4  of  one  per  cent  of  the  college  students 
enrolled  In  the  seven  campuses  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oallfomla  are  of  this  group. 

These  facts  give  tragic  evidence  of  our 
failure  to  provide  genuine  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  Mexican  American  youth;  and  to- 
day there  are  nearly  two  million  of  these 
children  between  the  ages  of  3  and   18. 

Money  is  only  one  problem.  Perhaps  an 
even  more  serious  one  Is  the  problem  of  in- 
voluntary discrimination — that  Is,  our  insist- 
ence on  fitting  the  Mexican  American  stu- 
dent into  the  monolingual,  monocultural 
mold  of  the  Anglo  American.  This  discrimi- 
nation, plus  the  grim  fact  that  millions  of 
Mexican  Americans  suffer  from  poverty,  cul- 
tural Isolation,  and  language  rejection,  has 
virtually  destroyed  them  as  contributing 
members  of  society. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  progress  of 
education  in  my  district,  in  my  State, 
and  in  the  country.  The  programs  which 
will  be  extended  by  H.R.  514  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  educational  picture. 
Each  has  many  accomplishments  to  its 
credit  and  has  much  to  offer  as  we  look 
to  the  future. 

Considering  the  gains  which  have 
been  made,  I  believe  that  the  next  few 
years  will  be  ones  of  continuing  progress 
and  I  therefore  urge  an  early  enactment 
of  H.R.  514. 

However,  the  enactment  of  this  au- 
thorizing legislation  is  a  meaningless 
gesture  unless  it  is  followed  by  adequate 
funding.  In  the  past  only  a  little  over 
50  percent  of  the  authorization  has  been 
appropriated. 

In  1968  over  55  percent  of  local  and 
State  school  bond  issues  were  defeated. 
The  property  and  other  local  and  State 
taxes  are  no  longer  able  to  support  edu- 
cational needs.  The  Congress  has  an  op- 
portunity to  act  to  prevent  a  crisis  in 
our  Nation's  educational  system.  Our 
children  and  the  future  of  our  Nation 
called  upon  us  for  a  decisive  and  posi- 
tive response. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  budget 
request  for  the  impact  area  program  is 
only  $202,167,000.  This  revised  budget 
request  is  $113  million  lower  than  the 
previous  fiscal  year  1970  budget  request. 
Most  of  the  cut  has  occurred  in  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  portion  of  the  Im- 
pact Aid  Program.  For  this  portion  of 
the  program  the  new  request  is  $187  mil- 
lion compared  Xo  a  previous  $300  million. 
The  revised  budget  request  for  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  is  $1,415,393,000,  a  reduction  of  $110,- 
483,000  from  the  original  budget  request. 
These  budget  reductions  are  intolerable 
and  carmot  support  our  Nation's  in- 
creased educational  needs. 

If  category  B  of  Public  Law  874  is  elim- 
inated as  the  revised  budget  suggests, 
schools  in  my  district  will  lose  $2,500,- 
000  and  many  will  be  unable  to  operate. 
The  State  of  California  will  lose  about 
$75  million  in  education  funds  from  its 
full  entitlement. 

Many  school  districts  throughout  the 
State  of  California  would  be  in  a  pre- 


carious situation.  School  districts  in  Cali- 
fornia have  annually  received  an  aver- 
age of  21  percent  of  the  total  available 
assistance  under  Public  Law  874.  Under 
section  3  of  Public  Law  874,  446  districts 
in  47  of  the  States  58  counties  have  re- 
ceived entitlements.  California  has  a 
large  number  of  Federal  facilities  and 
installations  and  this  places  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  already  overburdened  property 
owners.  It  is  clear  that  the  property  tax 
can  no  longer  be  the  sole  vehicle  for  fi- 
nancing education.  Other  sources  must 
be  found.  The  impacted  area  aid  program 
has  served  as  an  effective  and  needed 
supplement  to  many  school  districts.  In- 
stead of  curtailing  this  concept  of  school 
aid.  we  should  be  expanding  it. 

I  would  like  to  urge  the  approval  of 
H.R.  514  and  subsequently  the  appro- 
priation of  sufflcient  funds  to  carrry  out 
its  provisions. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  514, 
a  bill  to  extend  programs  of  assistance 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
This  legislation  extends  and  strengthens 
the  most  significant  Federal  aid  program 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  I 
wish  to  state  for  the  record  my  admira- 
tion for  the  skill  and  vision  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  «Mr.  Perkins),  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  forward. 

ESEA  was  passed  in  1965  to  confront 
a  national  crisis:  the  deteriorating  qual- 
ity of  many  of  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Since  1965,  measurable 
progress  in  this  area  has  been  achieved. 
H.R.  514  would  insure  the  continuation 
of  this  progress. 

By  passing  the  recommended  exten- 
sion, H.R.  514  would  add  stability  to  this 
program,  would  provide  more  time  for 
realistic  and  effective  planning,  and 
would  allow  more  appropriate  budgeting 
through  advance  funding,  in  the  same 
maimer  that  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
just  requested.  I  think  it  is  much  health- 
ier to  extend  it  beyond  the  2-year  period 
for  purposes  which  I  just  enumerated 
and  those  which  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  just  mentioned  than  for  a  lesser 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  David  Tankel,  director  of  title  I 
programs  for  the  board  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  Trenton.  N.J., 
testified  before  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  on  this  point  as  follows: 

A  cutback  or  cutoff  of  funds  In  these  times 
of  stress  would  be  a  death  blow  to  the  efforts 
of  the  cities  to  improve  the  whole  of  inner 
city  education.  .  .  .  First  of  all.  Congress  can 
help  by  providing  a  5-year  extension  of  Title 
I  funds.  Hopefully,  more  funds  will  be  made 
available. 

The  legislation  before  us  implements 
this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tankel.  The  need 
for  speedy  enactment  of  H.R.  514  is  ap- 
parent. In  my  judgment.  Federal  money 
for  education  represents  the  most  impor- 
tant investment  in  America's  future 
freedom  and  security  which  we  can  make. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  514. 

I  might  point  out  that  during  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  new  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Finch,  was 
extremely  candid  in  recognizing  that 
during  the  short  time  in  which  he  has 
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been  in  office,  he  has  not  had  enough 
time  to  evaluate  the  programs  in  such 
manner  as  he  would  like.  This  is  a  com- 
pletely understandable  statement  and 
position.  I  do  not  think — and  I  have  been 
an  advocate,  either  a  sponsor  or  a  prin- 
cipal advocate,  for  more  than  14  years  of 
legislation  leading  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Act  and  of  the  act  itself — 
that  a  shorter  period,  a  period  as  short  as 
2  years,  would  be  enough  time  for  the 
type  of  evaluation  which  the  new  Secre- 
taiT  indicated  he  has  in  mind. 

I  very  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  yielding. 

For  the  sake  of  making  clear  to  the 
Members  present  the  length  of  time  that 
a  2-year  extension  would  bring  about, 
am  I  not  correct  that  the  present  law 
already  extends  this  through  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  a  2-year  extension  beyond  that, 
so  a  2-year  extension  of  the  act  would 
be,  in  fact,  at  the  present  time  something 
In  excess  of  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
law? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  case.  In  spite  of  that,  I 
believe  it  should  be  necessary  to  extend 
it  beyond  the  2 -year  period  and  beyond 
the  period  which  the  gentleman  just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  That  was  only  to 
make  the  record  clear  that  a  2-year  ex- 
tension does  not  mean  2  years  from  the 
present  time.  The  2-year  extension  we 
are  speaking  of  means  a  3 -year-plus 
extension  from  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
our  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  say  I  concur  in  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  said  and 
to  add  my  note  of  congratulations  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, who  has  been  a  Rock  of  Gibraltar  in 
the  great  effort  he  has  put  into  this  mat- 
ter. He  has  come  to  be  recognized  across 
the  Nation  as  one  of  the  greatest  friends 
of  education,  and  in  this  House  I  know 
of  no  one  for  whom  higher  personal 
regard  is  held  than  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

I  know  Members  on  both  sides  of  this 
body  recognize  the  really  tremendous 
contribution,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  outlined,  made  by  our 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Perkins). 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
after  his  splendid  statement,  that  it 
would  seem  to  me  what  we  are  urging  on 


this  side  Is  a  vote  of  confidence  In  this 
bill  for  5  years,  to  give  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  new  Commissioner  of  Education 
from  the  State  of  New  York  a  chance 
to  work  with  a  stable  bedrock  founda- 
tion on  which  they  can  build  and  im- 
plement the  new  Nixon  program  in  edu- 
cation. A  vote  of  confidence  of  that  kind 
I  would  think  for  5  years,  with  forward 
funding  for  the  children  of  America, 
would  seem  to  very  closely  configure  to 
what  the  administration  has  been  saying 
about  stability  and  tranquility  and 
speaking  quietly  and  saying  what  we 
mean  in  forward  terms. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  short- 
term  the  children  and  shortchange  the 
country  by  saying  that  before  the  1970 
census  the  bill  will  expire,  before  the 
census  takes  effect.  We  need,  of  all  things 
in  the  schools  of  this  country,  a  long- 
range  stable  program  on  which  the  lo- 
calities can  count,  a  precise  and  exact 
foundation  formula  in  forward  educa- 
tion. This  Is  what  I  have  heard  all  the 
way  from  Miami  to  Washington. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New'  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  might  say  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York  that  he  expresses  it  bet- 
ter than  I  could.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  I  agree  that  in  this  interim  period, 
the  new  Secretary  and  the  prospective 
head  of  the  Office  of  Education,  who  will 
not  arrive  on  his  job  for  a  month  or  so 
from  now — In  the  month  of  May — may 
at  any  time  during  this  period  come  up 
with  a  forward-looking  innovative,  crea- 
tive, or  changing  program,  at  which  time 
I  am  absolutely  certain,  with  the  depth 
of  interest  in  education,  led  by  our 
chairman  and  shared  by  a  majority  of 
us  on  Iwth  sides,  we  could  revise  the 
entire  program;  but,  at  the  least,  the 
very  least,  what  we  are  doing,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  so  very  well 
puts  it.  is  to  give  a  vote  of  confidence  to 
education  and  offer  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  land  some  degree 
of  stability. 

Mr.  CARETY.  The  gentleman  will  agree 
that  the  great  proponent  of  Federal 
funding  and  advanced  planning  on  our 
committee  has  not  really  been  on  our 
side,  but  it  has  been  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie),  who  suggested 
for  a  long  time  that  we  should  do  for- 
ward funding  In  higher  education  and 
give  the  colleges  and  other  schools  of 
our  country  an  opportunity  to  plan  min- 
imal input  and  to  achieve  maximum  re- 
alization of  their  plans.  I  give  credit  to 
the  gentlemsm  for  the  idea  of  forward 
financing.  I  do  not  know  why  at  this 
time  they  suddenly  depart  from  their 
own  ideas. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  are  not  departing  from 
our  Ideas  of  forward  fimdlng.  That  is 
why  we  are  asking  for  a  2-year  exten- 
sion now,  rather  than  a  1-year  extension, 
because  we  know  that  In  1  year  we  would 
get  caught  up  with  the  same  kinds  of 
pressures. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 


gentleman  means  that  2  years  is  more 
forward  than  1  but  less  than  5? 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  do  not  need  to  go  as  far 
as  5. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  This 
is  a  matter  of  semantics. 

Mr.  CARETY.  There  Is  an  old  expression 
around  New  York  City  that  says,  "If  you 
cannot  get  five  take  two,  but  if  you  can 
get  five  take  five  when  you  can  get  it." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
New  Jersey  version  of  that  is,  "If  you 
cannot  get  five  take  four." 

(Mr.  CAREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  much  needed  extension  of 
title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  As  my  colleagues  well 
know,  this  title  was  added  to  the  act  In 
1966  and  Is  designed  to  improve  both  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  special  educa- 
tional services  for  handicapped  children. 
The  day  Is  long  past  when  through  igno- 
rance we  hide  our  physically  and  mental- 
ly handicapped  children  away  from  the 
world.  We  have  learned  that  they  can 
and  do  serve  as  complete  members  of  our 
modern  society.  But  they  cannot  become 
participants  imless  they  receive  a  full 
and  understanding  education  that  helps 
them  to  overcome  specific  handicaps. 
This  law  is  doing  an  excellent  job  in 
focusing  on  the  educational  needs  of  the 
handicapped  and  a  5-year  extension  of 
the  authority  is  needed  to  insure  its  fu- 
ture success.  There  are  about  SVa  million 
children  in  this  country  who  could  be 
benefited  through  this  extension. 

The  needs  of  the  handicapped  for  a 
good  education  are  greater  than  those  of 
normal  children,  and  the  education  itself 
is  more  difficult  to  give,  but  this  act  has 
been  providing  special  educational  serv- 
ices for  hundreds  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren who  had  received  no  special  help 
before  its  passage.  It  has  also  helped 
State  and  local  agencies  to  raise  the 
quality  of  assistance  they  had  been  offer- 
ing to  school-age  handicapped  children. 
In  addition,  the  program  has  had  a  num- 
t)er  of  important  byproducts.  It  has 
prompted  a  greater  awareness  of  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  handicapped  children 
among  school  administrators,  both  regu- 
lar and  special  education  teachers,  and 
the  general  public.  Title  VI  has  supported 
administrative  personnel  at  all  levels, 
and  it  has  sparked  better  cooperation  and 
communication  among  the  many  agen- 
cies dealing  with  the  handicapped. 

The  regional  resource  centers  which 
have  been  begun  this  year  under  part  B 
of  title  VI  win  provide  a  much-needed 
boost  in  the  ability  of  educational  per- 
sonnel to  offer  handicapped  children  an 
education  specifically  designed  to  meet 
their  individual  needs.  Services  provided 
in  the  center  will  focus,  not  only  on  the 
problems  of  handicapped  children,  but 
also  on  the  problems  a  teacher  has  in 
teaching  the  handicapped  child.  This 
program  has  only  been  functioning  for  a 
few  months.  It  holds  great  promise  for 
Improving  the  entire  range  of  curriculum 
and  teaching  of  the  handicapped.  We 
can  serve  the  needs  of  the  hsmdlcapped 
people  of  this  country  best  by  firmly 
standing  behind  this  program  through  a 
5-year  extension  of  its  authority  so  that 
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the  development  of  a  worthwhile  educa 
tional  program  f^r  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren of  this  coumtry  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  PERKINSj.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  !he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman  I  from    California    (Mr. 

ROYBAL).  I 

Mr.  ROYBAlJ  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  have  tahis  oppxirtunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagi^es  in  the  House  in  offer- 
ing my  enthusiastic  support  for  the 
passage  of  H.R.  314,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Eduqation  Amendments  of 
1969. 
The  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and 
congratulated  on  their 
excellent  work  on  this  legislation,  and  in 
particular  for  tl-e  5-year  authorization 
provision  which  they  incorporated  into 
the  bill. 

This  provision  ilone  w^ill  be  of  tremen- 
dous value  to  th(  cause  of  bietter  educa- 
tion in  America  because  it  will  allow 
school  administr  itors  to  plan  ahead  in 
an-  orderly  way,  and  utilize  Federal,  as 
well  as  local  and  1  State  funds,  in  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  manner  possible. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  focus  my 
attention  on  titlje  vn  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments— ESEA — the  bilingual  education 
program  to  assist  in  meeting  the  special 
educational  need*  of  children  with  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability. 

This  legislation  is  making  a  significant 
start  toward  establishing  a  system  of 
bilingual  educatidn  programs  for  Amer- 
ica's more  thai  3  million  limited 
English-speaking  elementary  and  high 
school  students— to  offer  them  for  the 
first  time,  a  real  chance  to  achieve  their 
full  educational  potential. 

Few  persons  now  would  dispute  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  find 
constructive  solutions  to  the  unique  bi- 
lingual/biculturali  education  problems 
faced  by  these  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  schjool  children  who  are 
members  of  our  Imany  ethnic  and  na- 
tionality groups  Whose  home  language 
is  other  than  English. 

The  situation  is  just  beginning  to  re- 
ceive the  long-oMlerdue  national  recog- 
nition it  deserve^  as  one  of  the  most 
critical  education  problems  in  the  Unit€d 
States — calling  f0r  immediate,  aggres- 
sive, remedial  action  to  help  overcome 
the  serious  learn  ng  difQculties  experi- 
enced by  this  imiortant  segment  of  the 
Nation's  school-ared  population. 

Today,  job  c  pportunities.  income 
levels,  economic  advancement,  in  fact, 
all  the  aspects  ol  personal  and  family 
well-being  are  cldsely  linked  to  educa- 
tional achievement  and  the  ability  of 
commimicate  effectively  with  one  an- 
other. 

Those  of  our  cit  tzens  who  are  severely 
handicapped  because  of  language  bar- 
riers in  our  mddern.  predominantly 
English-speaking  society  suffer  a  con- 
tinuing denial  of  t  le  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate and  share  fully  in  the  rich  abun- 
dance of  20th-century  America. 

What  we  need,  and  what  title  VII  of 
ESEA  represents,  is  a  major  effort  to 
develop  the  kind  of  local-State-Federal 
cooperative  approach  necessary  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  the  large 
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number  of  students  in  the  United  States 
to  whom  English  is  a  second  language. 
The  compelling  urgency  for  greater 
attention  to  this  area  is  graphically  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  the  median  of 
years  of  school  completed  for  Spanish- 
speaking  in  the  Southwest  is  7.1  years, 
whereas  for  the  Anglo  child  in  the 
Southwest,  it  is  12.1  years,  and  for  the 
nonwhite  child  it  is  "9  years  of  school 
completed. 

This  tragic  record  of  educational  dis- 
parity and  imderachievement  in  the 
Southwest  has  been  called  "the  greatest 
single  failure  of  our  system  to  provide 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  in 
this  region." 

However.  December  of  1967  marked 
the  beglrming  of  a  new  day  in  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability.  For,  in  that  month,  the 
Bilingual  Educational  Act  was  adopted  as 
title  vn  of  ESEA,  and  the  potential  of 
this  new  program  was  widely  heralded 
by  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Ricans, 
American  Indians,  and  many  other  ethnic 
groups  in  the  United  States  who  spoke  a 
language  other  than  English — as  a  real 
breakthrough  in  their  fight  for  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act  has  not  yet  been  given  the  chance  to 
fulfill  its  promise.  Of  the  $15  million  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1968,  there  were  no 
funds  appropriated.  Thirty  million  dol- 
lars was  authorized  for  fiscal  1969.  and 
after  a  lengthy  battle.  $7.5  million  was 
finally  appropriated. 

By  December  of  1968,  more  than  300 
preliminary  proposals  from  some  39 
States,  seeking  $41  million,  with  projects 
involving  seven  different  languages — 
Spanish.  French,  Portuguese,  Chinese, 
Japanese.  Cherokee,  and  Navajo — had 
been  received  by  the  U.S.  OflQce  of 
Education. 

Of  the  many  deserving  projects  sub- 
mitted, however,  81  have  now  been  in- 
vited to  prepare  formal  grant  proposals 
to  serve  about  140,000  students  In  22 
States. 

There  is  simply  not  enough  money  to 
go  around. 

The  programs  established  next  year 
can  serve  as  the  vanguard  for  those  to 
follow — training  the  personnel,  providing 
the  research,  developing  the  materials, 
and  demonstrating  the  new  teaching 
techniques  necessary  to  the  success  of 
every  innovation  in  education. 

The  knowledge  which  these  programs 
generate,  however,  will  be  of  little  v.«ilue 
if  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  is  not  ex- 
tended beyond  its  present  1970  expira- 
tion date.  To  raise  the  hopes  of  so  many 
non-English-speaking  communities  only 
to  dash  them  once  again  to  the  ground 
would  be  a  cruel  blow  indeed. 

H.R.  514  would  extend  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  through  1975,  authorizing 
an  appropriation  of  $40  million  each 
year.  It  would  also  amend  the  act  to  in- 
clude Indian  children  attending  Federal 
schools  run  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

I  urgently  enlist  your  support  for  H.R. 
514.  We  have  made  a  promise  to  all  the 
children  of  America — to  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  child  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  as  well  as  his  more 
fortunate  classmate.  A  vote  for  H.R.  514, 


and  for  title  VII,  Is  a  vote  of  confidence 
In  the  future. 

I  trust  that  you  will  join  me  In  my 
efforts  to  safeguard  the  promise  we  have 
made  to  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all  by  giving  the  programs  included 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1969  the  time  they 
need  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  reach  the  end  of  general  debate  on 
this  very  important  bill  I  believe  we  can 
congratulate  both  sides  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  debate  has  been  handled. 
It  has  been  informative.  It  has  been 
a  good  discussion.  It  has  been  most 
helpful  to  all  of  us. 

I  think  it  is  important  at  this  point 
perhaps  to  put  in  perspective  the  genesis 
of  this  biU. 

Elarlier  one  of  the  Members  sug- 
gested combat  pay  for  teachers  in  the 
ghettos.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
teachers  in  some  of  the  ghettos  have 
tremendously  diflQcult  assigrmients,  and 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  diflQcult 
to  hold  these  teachers.  I  saw  over  the 
weekend  a  report  of  the  New  York  sit- 
uation, where  20,000  teachers  are  not 
expected  to  come  back  to  their  assign- 
ments after  the  school  holidays. 

Certainly  all  sorts  of  efforts  have 
been  made  to  provide  additional  com- 
pensation to  teachers  who  take  on  these 
difficult  assignments. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  House  this 
can  now  be  done  within  the  framework 
of  title  I.  Any  local  school  administrator 
who  has  tried  it  has  always  been  op- 
posed by  the  local  teacher  unions  and 
various  other  organizations  that  have 
opposed  a  dual  standard  of  salaries.  This 
is  a  decision  the  local  administrator 
must  resolve. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  wants  to  inject  itself  into 
these  policy  questions  at  the  local  school 
level;  at  least,  I  hope  we  do  not  want  to. 
There  was  also  some  talk  today  about 
the  formula  being  unfair.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  single  aspect 
of  the  debate. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  as  to  the  fair- 
ness of  the  present  formula.  We  have 
gone  to  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
over  many,  many  years  trying  to  find  an 
equitable  distribution  formula  to  bring 
assistance  to  the  areas  of  the  greatest 
need. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of  what 
is  the  main  thrust  of  this  legislation.  For 
years  and  years  and  years,  for  decades, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
tried  to  get  through  some  form  of  a  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill.  At  one  time  we 
came  pretty  close.  We  got  the  bill  as  far 
as  the  Rules  Committee,  and  it  got  tied 
up  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

Finally,  in  1965.  under  the  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  we 
evolved  a  concept  of  legislation  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  areas  of  proven  need. 

I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  about  all  the  horrible  things  that 
are  happening  in  the  schools  today. 
There  is  no  question;  there  Is  a  serious 
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problem.  We  have  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  But  title  I  is  primarily  designed 
to  bring  to  local  school  districts  Federal 
funds  to  provide  compensatory  education 
to  disadvantaged  children  who  need  this 
help  to  bring  them  up  to  an  acceptable 
academic  norm. 

That  is  the  main  thrust  of  title  I. 

We  have  other  bills.  We  have  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  which  this  House 
passed  last  year  unanimously,  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
other  problems  of  education.  We  have 
before  my  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  a  school  construction  bill  to 
deal  with  construction  needs.  Last  year 
we  passed  a  bill  on  juvenile  delinquency 
hopeful  that  we  could  move  forward  Into 
the  problem  of  solving  the  marihuana 
problem  and  other  social  problems.  But 
H.R.  514.  the  bill  before  us  today,  is  pri- 
marily designed  to  continue  this  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  areas  of  proven  need, 
namely,  compensatory  education  in  the 
disadvantaged  communities  of  this  coun- 
try where  we  have  to  try  to  bring  these 
children  up  to  the  norm  so  that  they  can 
join  the  mainstream  of  other  young  peo- 
ple in  this  country  in  our  educational 
process.  That  is  the  main  purpose  of  it. 

For  us  to  try  to  divert  ourselves  from 
this  purpose  is  to  invite  disaster  for  the 
whole  bill.  I  remind  the  House  that  for 
years  and  years  we  tried  to  get  a  general 
education  bill  through  the  Congress. 
Every  time  we  did  we  were  rolled  back. 
So  I  say  it  is  through  the  great  wisdom 
of  this  chairman  that  we  have  a  formula 
which  proved  acceptable  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  the  distribution  formula  is 
concerned,  it  is  very  simple.  We  first  de- 
termine how  many  children  are  in  every 
school  district  who  come  from  families 
that  earn  imder  $2,000  a  year  or  who  are 
on  public  assistance.  After  we  have  as- 
certained the  number  of  these  children 
we  decide  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture by  the  State  for  education.  After  we 
have  ascertained  how  many  children 
there  are  in  this  school  district  that 
qualify  for  this  help,  we  take  the  State 
formula  and  the  State  average  and  take 
the  national  average,  whichever  is  the 
greater.  If  the  State  average  is,  then  we 
get  one-half  of  the  State  average  for 
every  one  of  the  children  counted  in  that 
school  district  to  provide  compensatory 
education  to  bring  the  youngsters  up  to 
a  norm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  he  comes  from  a 
very  poor  school  district,  as  many  of  our 
school  districts  are,  where  one-half  of 
the  State  average  is  below  the  national 
norm,  then  we  apply  the  national  norm 
and  use  one-half  for  that. 

I  submit  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  this  formula  is  honest,  equi- 
table, and  recognizes  the  poor  school  dis- 
tricts of  this  country.  It  also  recognizes 
the  fact  that  when  a  district  like  New 
York  or  Chicago  or  some  other  district 
does  indeed  spend  more  money  per  child, 
that  we  ought  to  be  able,  in  meeting  half 


of  the  cost,  to  meet  the  extra  expendi- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  bill  is 
worthy  of  our  support  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  approved  by  the  House  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  Amendments  of  1959 
represents  the  continuing  commitment  of 
this  Congress  to  the  goals  of  providing  a 
better  education  for  every  child  living 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendments  have  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  Hearings  have  been 
held  and  controversies  explored.  The 
amendments  proposed  are  based  on  past 
experience  with  this  act  and  they  carry 
the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Nation's  educators. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  seen  the 
erosion  of  this  Nation's  basic  commit- 
ments to  its  citizens  as  program  after 
program  vital  to  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try has  been  cut.  We  in  this  House  have 
little  or  no  control  over  this  erosion,  but 
we  do  have  the  ability  to  make  known  our 
commitment  and  our  determination  to  do 
the  necessary  work  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  think  it  is 
vital  that  these  basic  education  programs 
be  extended  for  5  years.  The  Nation's 
educators  have  told  us  they  need  a  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build.  That  they  can 
not  plan  when  programs  are  changed  and 
distorted  on  a  year-by-year  basis,  ac- 
cording to  the  changing  political  tides. 
The  representatives  of  school  districts 
within  my  area  have  come  to  me  and 
said,  "These  programs  are  working.  We 
need  them.  Why  change  now?"  Some  of 
them,  shaking  their  heads,  have  even 
asked,  "Is  this  a  plot  to  cut  our  support?" 
I  cannot  answer  that  question.  But  I  can 
urge  that  this  House  offer  to  the  educa- 
tors and  children  of  the  United  States  a 
long-term,  workable  program,  clearly 
spelled  out. 

The  administration  already  has  cut 
vital  educational  programs  and  is  pro- 
posing further  cuts.  The  stark  example 
of  the  closing  of  Job  Corps  centers 
throughout  the  Nation,  including  the  one 
at  Camp  Parks  in  California,  demon- 
strates its  disregard  for  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged.  The  administration  also 
has  sliced  deeply  into  the  work-study  pro- 
grams at  the  colleges.  $200,000  alone 
from  San  Jose  State  College,  programs 
designed  to  help  the  disadvantaged  to 
work  their  way  through  college.  These 
are  programs  which  should  be  expanded, 
not  made  smaller.  I  believe  we  can  ex- 
pect similar  fund  cuts  in  support  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  sup- 
port. 

Secretary  Finch,  for  example,  has  pro- 
posed the  elimination  of  an  important 
part  of  aid  to  school  districts  flooded  by 
Federal  installations.  The  proposal  to 
eliminate  funding  for  children  whose 
parents  work  in  Federal  installations  and 
live  off  the  installations,  would  work  a 
real  hardship  in  California,  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  and  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District. 

For  the  State  of  California  the  elimi- 
nation   of    these    funds    will    cost    the 


schools  $75  million  a  year  and  in  my 
congressional  district  the  cuts  will  cost 
$1.5  million. 

Two  of  the  school  districts  within  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  illustrate 
the  problems  facing  California  school 
districts.  The  Eastside  Union  High  School 
District  would  lose  an  estimated  $100,000 
in  funding,  forcing  an  increase  of  3  cents 
on  its  tax  rate,  and  the  Alum  Rock  Ele- 
mentary School  District  would  lose 
$80,000,  10  or  more  cents  on  its  tax  rate. 

Both  of  these  districts,  as  well  as 
school  districts  throughout  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District,  already  face  tre- 
mendous funding  problems.  They,  hke 
districts  throughout  the  State  and  Na- 
tion, are  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
crisis  of  education.  These  cuts  hurt  them 
rather  than  help.  These  cuts  take  away 
not  so  much  from  the  haves,  but  from 
the  have-nots. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  philosophy  of 
many  of  the  other  proposed  changes  in 
the  committee's  recommendations  will 
produce  the  same  result  in  our  efforts  to 
improve  education — hurt  rather  than 
help.  By  combining  the  titles,  it  would  be 
easier  to  cut  the  total  program.  By  set- 
ing  up  block  grants  to  the  States,  the  re- 
sults of  those  cuts  could  be  hidden. 

Those  who  are  harmed  by  these  cuts 
are  not  the  haves,  but  the  have-nots. 
Those  who  most  need  help  are  being 
denied  help. 

We  have  clearly  seen  the  intent  of  the 
present  administration  in  its  so-called 
economies  already  inflicted.  I  believe  this 
House  must  make  clear  to  the  Nation  its 
commitments,  and  that  can  be  done  best 
by  approving  these  amendments  as  pro- 
posed by  the  committee. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
annual  battle  to  provide  an  adequate  ed- 
ucational system  for  our  children  is  with 
us  again.  H.R.  514,  extending  the  ESEA 
program  and  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
gram is  now  up  for  our  consideration  on 
the  floor  after  having  gone  through  22 
days  of  committee  hearings  and  3,000 
pages  of  testimony.  This  is  a  good  bill. 
It  has  gone  through  the  markup  mill 
and  has  emerged  as  a  tight,  fiscally  re- 
sponsible proposal  with  only  one  marked 
deficiency — it  does  not  provide  enough 
authorization  for  some  of  the  most  nec- 
essary and  valuable  programs.  Impact 
aid  is  an  example  of  one  underfinanced 
section.  I  will  get  to  the  impact  aid  prob- 
lem later,  however. 

One  major  feature — the  extention  of 
the  basic  ESEA  and  impact  aid  programs 
for  5  years  is  outstanding.  School  dis- 
tricts must  be  able  to  plan  their  pro- 
grams over  a  long  time  span.  Educa- 
tional programs  are  inherently  a  long- 
term  operation,  they  cannot  be  cut  and 
pasted  on  a  year-to-year  basis  if  the 
students  are  to  receive  the  type  of  educa- 
tion that  we  expect  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  20th  century.  A  5-year  program  is 
the  minimum  that  we  should  consider 
for  these  basic  educational  necessities. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  suggestion  of 
Secretary  Finch  made  before  the  com- 
mittee that  the  extension  of  ESEA  be 
limited  to  2  years.  It  is  all  well  and  good 
that  HEW  is  conducting  a  review  of  the 
existing     programs.     I     support     these 
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studies  and  hoM  that  HEW  does,  Indeed, 
come  up  with  tine  proposals  for  substan- 
tive changes  that  will  strengthen  the 
federally  supported  education  programs. 
This  is  no  reason,  however,  for  cutting 
the  extension  toi2  years.  If  the  new  pro- 
posals do,  in  fait,  come  out  of  the  De- 
partment the  act  can  always  be 
amended,  but  cutting  the  extension  on 
the  basis  of  the  jiromise  of  future  studies 
Is  educational  siiicide.  I  fear  also  that 
the  pending  amtendments  relating  to  a 
2-year  extension  are  in  some  ways  a  ruse 
by  the  antieducation  factions  to  gut  the 
existing  programs  with  no  thought  of 
new  and  better  proposals. 

The  committed  report — No.  91-114 — 
clearly  indicates  that  ESEA  "is  doing  a 
successful  and  elective  job  in  carrying 
out  the  congressi  )nal  purposes  for  which 
it  was  enacted."  'lie  hearings  and  letters 
from  school  administrators,  teachers, 
and  educational  experts  have  convinced 
the  clear  majoriti^  of  the  committee  that 
the  No.- f  priority  education  need  from 
the  Federal  leve  Is  a  5-year  extension 
of  ESEA  with  ad«quate  and  timely  fund- 
ing. I  repeat — adequate  and  timely  fund- 
ing. While  I  do  n  )t  sit  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  an( ;  Labor.  I  can  certainly 
vouch  for  the  statement  that  school  ad- 
ministrators are  ;n  full  support  of  the  5- 
year  extension.  I  lave  received  numerous 
letters  from  schoc  1  superintendents  in  my 
congressional  disi  rict  urging  my  support 
of  this  measure.  I  have  personally  sT>oken 
with  a  number  ol  these  superintendents, 
and  have  been  v;ry  impressed  by  their 
arguments  for  a  ong  term  program  un- 
der which  they  cin  adequately  plan  for 
our  future  educat  on  needs. 

At  the  present  time  a  number  of  the 
school  districts  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict are  in  deep  financial  trouble  as  a 
result  of  delays  in  allocation  of  the  pres- 
ently fimded  prog  rams.  A  number  of  the 
school  districts  w  11  have  great  difficulty 
in  meeting  their  jayrolls  by  the  end  of 
the  school  year,  a  id  many  of  them  have 
resorted  to  borroi^ing  measures  to  keep 
the  doors  open  up  to  now.  I  would  stress 
that  these  schoo  districts  are  having 
trouble  meeting  salary  commitments. 
These  are  not  fri;  1  programs,  or  experi- 
mental projects  th  at  are  debatable  on  the 
basis  of  cost  effec  iveness  or  educational 
necessity.  These  j  re  the  basic  costs  for 
the  operation  of  any  school. 

On  the  question  of  the  Public  Law 
815-«74  program  :  want  to  clearly  stress 
my  view  that  th  s  title  must  be  fully 
funded  on  an  adequate  basis  from  the 
view  of  those  persons  included.  There  is 
an  almost  continual  murmur  of  criticism 
directed  toward  i<npact  aid.  Critics  are 
always  deriding  the  program,  but  I  use 
the  word  "murmur"  because  the  criti- 
cism never  seems  ;o  get  beyond  the  gen- 
eral complaining  iitage.  Impact  aid  may 
not  be  the  perfect  answer  to  the  educa- 
tional financing  pi  oblems  of  the  a!f ected 
areas,  but  it  is  tlie  best  program  that 
has  been  devised  thus  far,  and  at  all 
costs  should  be  continued.  I  eagerly 
await  the  much-h;ralded  new  proposals 
that  we  hear  will  !«  coming  out  of  HEW 
on  this  subject,  bit  in  the  meantime  I 
will  paraphrase  Winston  Churchill  and 
agree  that  while  ii  npact  aid  is  a  terrible 
form  of  subsidy,  it  is  far  better  than  any 
other  program  yet  devised. 
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Pull  funding  for  Public  Law  874  with 
the  housing  amendment  would  require 
an  estimated  $875  million  appropriation 
for  fiscal  1970.  The  1970  amended  budget 
request  is  only  $185  million.  Funding  at 
less  than  one-third  the  authorization  is 
not  to  my  mind  a  sensible  solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  impacted  areas,  es- 
pecially after  this  year's  problems  with 
the  withholding  of  allocated  funds.  For 
this  reason  I  want  to  concur  with  the 
views  of  my  colleagues,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  iMrs.  Mink)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds). 
While  I  support  the  theory  of  aid  to 
areas  affected  by  public  housing,  I  can- 
not see  the  advsmtage  of  tacking  on  an- 
other S235  million  to  a  program  which 
is  already  underfunded. 

If  we  are  going  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary aid  for  these  children,  we  must 
fund  the  existing  programs  at  an  ade- 
quate level  before  we  can  consider  add- 
ing new  categories  of  students  to  an 
already  overburdened  system. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  514— the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1969.  The  education  of  our  Nation's  youth 
is  one  of  the  most  important  challenges 
we  must  face.  We  have  long  ago  made  a 
firm  commitment  to  education  in  this 
country  and  we  must  continue  to  back  it 
up  in  every  way  possible.  We  have  passed 
various  pieces  of  legislation  over  the  last 
decade  which  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  whose  hands  the  re- 
sponsibility lies.  Our  Federal  assistance 
must  be  in  the  form  of  dependable  sup- 
port to  allow  programs  to  begin  and  then 
grow  and  expand  as  our  educators  learn 
from  experience.  Some  of  the  legislation 
which  we  have  passed  must  now  be  ex- 
tended. H.R.  514 — the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1969 — is  the  bill  which  provides  for 
these  extensions. 

The  most  comprehensive  act  which 
H.R.  514  will  extend  is  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
The  effects  which  this  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation has  had  on  education  are  even 
now  just  beginning  to  be  measiu-ed.  Title 
V  has  helped  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation refine  their  administrative  tech- 
niques and  in  almost  every  State  turn  to 
automated  data  systems  to  assist  them  in 
their  evergrowing  responsibilities.  Title 
n  has  made  library  materials  available 
to  students  who  attend  any  type  of 
school — large  or  small,  urban  or  rural, 
public  or  private — materials  which  en- 
rich the  curriculum  and  help  to  spark  an 


enthusiasm  for  learning  which  is  so  im- 
portant. The  great  good  already  accom- 
plished by  this  title  fully  justifies  its 
extension  at  the  present  annual  level  of 
authorization — $200  million— as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  I  hope  that 
the  inadequate  budget  estimate  for 
1970 — less  than  25  percent  of  the  author- 
ization— can  be  raised  to  the  authorized 
level  so  that  the  critical  needs  for  library 
books  and  other  instructional  material 
can  be  met  more  adequately.  Title  IV  has 
helped  to  expand  innovative  research  in 
education.  Together  with  title  HI  for 
supplemental  education  centers,  it  has 
allowed  some  of  the  miracles  of  the  com- 
puter age  to  be  utilized  in  one  of  our  most 
important  concerns — education. 

Other  titles  of  the  ESEA  are  for  pro- 
grams aimed  at  helping  specific  types  of 
students.  Title  VI  helps  children  who  are 
handicapped.  Title  VII  will  provide  pro- 
grams for  those  who  must  learn  English 
as  a  second  language  and  have  unique 
problems  which  the  average  teacher  is 
not  equipped  to  handle. 

Possibly  the  most  dramatic  results  have 
been  achieved  through  title  I  for  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged.  In  1966-67, 
over  9  million  children  participated  in 
programs  of  compensatory  education — 
services  over  and  above  what  schools 
normally  supply.  Reading  projects  were 
carried  out  in  various  grades  spanning 
prekindergarten  through  the  twelfth. 
Title  I  programs  throughout  the  Nation 
have  made  it  possible  for  youngsters  who 
could  see  no  future  for  themselves  in 
school,  to  take  a  second  look  and  become 
more  a  part  of  the  educational  system 
which  is  such  a  basic  part  of  our  society 
today. 

In  a  conference  with  the  New  Jersey 
congressional  delegation  on  April  15,  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators reported  that  our  State's  ex- 
perience with  title  I  has  been  excellent. 
This  year  these  funds  are  providing 
vitally  needed  educational  programs  and 
services  for  nearly  130,000  children  from 
low-income  families  in  public  and  private 
schools.  However,  the  Association  warned 
that  New  Jersey  is  faced  with  a  crisis  in 
its  program  as  indicated  by  the  following 
chart.  As  noted  in  the  chart,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program,  local  districts  re- 
ceived $287.79  per  eligible  child  based 
upon  a  total  of  85,309  children.  In  the 
current  year  the  local  districts  received 
$106.75  per  child  based  upon  137,857 
eligible  children.  The  increase  in  eligible 
children  is  attributable  to  an  increase 
from  25,464  to  71,813  children  in  the 
APDC  category. 


Number  of  eligible  children 


School  year 


Foster 


Neg.ected 
delinquent 


AFDC 


Census 


Total 


Stale 
allocation 


Amount 
available 
per  child 


1965  66 

1966-«7 5545 1.271 

1967-68 5545  1.271 

1968-69 5051  1.148 

1969-701 5051  1.148 


25,464 
42.106 
58.213 
64.696 
71.813 


59. 845 
59. 845 
59. 845 
i9.845 
59.845 


85.309 
108.  767 
124.874 
130.740 
137.857 


$24,551,083 
2?.  865. 002 
22. 865. 209 
21,035,992 
18.932.393 


287.  79 
210.22 
191.49 
160.  75 
137.60 


'  Projected. 


The  reduction  has  necessitated  the 
elimination  of  over  100  districts  from  the 
program  and  a  curtailment  in  valuable 
summer  programs.  For  example,  Newark, 
the  largest  recipient  of  title  I  funds  in 


New  Jersey,  has  been  able  to  operate 
summer  programs  since  1966  utilizing 
approximately  $1,000,000  of  its  annual 
allotment.  Because  of  the  increased  cost 
of  providing  services,  increased  numbers 


of  children  to  be  helped,  and  a  decrease 
In  title  I  funds,  Newark  will  have  a  sub- 
stantially reduced  summer  program  this 
year. 

The  impact  of  these  cutbacks  on  chil- 
dren In  urgent  need  of  these  services  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  letter  from 
the  South  11th  Street  School  Parent 
Teacher  Association,  Newark: 

Are  human  needs  to  be  sacrificed  In  the 
Interests  of  balancing  the  budget?  We,  the 
undersigned,  are  a  group  of  parents  of  train- 
able mentally  retarded  children  at  the  South 
11th  Street  School  In  Newark,  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  severe  curtail- 
ment of  the  Title  I  program  contemplated 
for  the  coming  summer  months  and  for  the 
next  school  year. 

To  abandon  a  program  that  has  paid  such 
high  dividends  in  human  response  and  values 
solely  in  the  interest  of  so-called  economy 
seems  to  us  callous  and  unconscionable. 

A  recurrent  rationale  for  indiscriminate 
slashing  of  worthwhile  projects  such  as  Head 
Start,  remedial  reading,  and  summer  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  children  Is  the  tired 
cliche  of  "balancing  the  budget."  Well,  we 
would  like  to  say,  "Please  don't  balance  the 
budget  at  the  expense  of  human  pride  and 
dignity  and  service."  Our  children,  who  are 
trainable  mentally  retarded,  not  only  need 
at  least  the  same  type  of  summer  program 
they  had  last  year,  but  if  possible,  one  with 
services  even  expanded. 

We  urge  you  as  our  elected  representative 
to  restore  the  Title  I  program  to  its  former 
status.  We  believe  that  our  most  important 
commodity  is  our  children.  They  deserve  the 
best  that  we  can  give  them. 

I  urge  Congress  to  respond  compas- 
sionately to  the  needs  of  these  unfor- 
tunate children. 

The  experience  of  my  State  with  title 
I  and  other  programs  under  the  E\e- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
is  shared  by  many  States.  We  cannot 
permit  our  economically  and  education- 
ally disadvantaged  children  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  these  enriching  services.  Are  they 
not  entitled  to  qualified  education  as 
much  as  the  more  fortunately  situated 
suburban  children?  Quality  education 
should  be  the  birthright  of  every  child 
in  a  democratic  society,  not  only  the 
well-bom. 

H.R.  514  will  also  extend  Public  Laws 
815  and  874 — Federal  impact  aid.  This 
program  has  been  in  effect  since  the  81st 
Congress.  Under  Public  Law  815,  assist- 
ance has  been  given  for  the  construction 
of  over  62,000  classrooms.  Under  Public 
Law  874,  over  2  million  children  were 
eligible  for  entitlement  during  fiscal  year 
1967. 

The  Adult  Education  Act  will  also  be 
extended  by  H.R.  514.  The  purpose  of 
this  act  is  to  help  to  provide  a  basic  edu- 
cation for  adults  who  do  not  possess  the 
skills  of  literacy.  It  is  estimated  that  24 
million  adults  in  this  country  are  lack- 
ing these  skills — skills  which  are  essen- 
tial in  this  modern  age. 

It  Is  important  that  these  programs 
are  extended  at  this  time  as  provided  in 
H.R.  514.  An  early  enactment  of  this  bill 
win  allow  appropriations  to  be  made  for 
fiscal  year  1971 — before  school  adminis- 
trators begin  planning  for  the  1970-71 
school  year.  This  advanced  funding  eases 
the  burden  of  program  planning,  because 
administrators  can  secure  a  competent 
staff  with  the  assurance  that  the  funds 
have  been  allocated. 


One  outstanding  change  Is  Included 
under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  514 — that  of 
including  public  housing  children  in 
Federal  Impacted  areas  assistance.  This 
is  a  change  which  is  designed  to  keep  the 
programs  in  line  with  the  reality  of  the 
situation  of  today.  Large  numbers  of 
children  residing  in  public  housing  have 
created  economic  problems  for  school 
districts  and  including  them  in  the  pro- 
grams will  offer  some  relief.  At  the  same 
time,  they  should  be  included  as  a  sei>a- 
rate  category  thereby  eliminating  the 
danger  that  districts  already  participat- 
ing in  the  program  will  suffer  a  reduc- 
tion of  funds. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  514  extend 
some  of  the  most  important  education 
programs  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  effect  today.  The  5-year  ex- 
tension period  will  allow  a  continuity 
which  cannot  be  achieved  with  a  shorter 
period  of  extension.  We  cannot  afford  to 
shirk  our  responsibilities  to  education. 
We  can  see  the  progress  being  made 
through  our  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs  and  an  early  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  514  will  assure  that  this 
program  continues.  I  urge  passage  of 
this  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  advance  toward 
the  goal  of  high-quality  education  for 
every  American  child. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  514,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1969.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  extend  three  essential  compo- 
nents of  Federal  aid  to  education  for  an 
additional  5  years.  Each  of  these  pro- 
grams— the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  Federal  Impact  Aid 
Act,  and  the  Adult  Education  Act — have 
been  major  contributions  to  the  shape 
of  education  in  this  country.  Each  can 
be  termed  successful  and  each  has  a 
role  to  play  in  education  for  the  next 
decade. 

I  have  spoken  with  school  administra- 
tors In  my  district  and  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  enthusiasm  they  display  for  Fed- 
eral aid  programs.  The  progress  that 
has  been  made  imder  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  was  cited 
particularly  and  the  many  possibilities 
it  has  opened  up  for  the  schools  of  my 
district  and  the  State  of  New  York  speak 
clearly  of  its  accomplishments.  As  school 
administrators  they  are  in  a  particularly 
good  position  to  evaluate  the  success  of 
a  program.  Their  remarks  are  compara- 
ble to  those  of  the  many  school  super- 
intendents who  traveled  to  Washington 
to  testify  at  the  hearings  on  H.R.  514. 
Their  vote  of  confidence  makes  it  clear 
that  the  programs  are  working  at  the 
local  level. 

An  extension  of  5  years  is  particularly 
important  for  these  programs.  The  im- 
certalnties  associated  with  shorter  fund- 
ing periods  tend  to  lessen  the  impact  of 
the  programs.  Highly  skilled  and  quali- 
fied personnel — so  essential  to  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  any  program — gener- 
ally prefer  to  work  for  programs  which 
are  assured  of  continuity  from  year  to 
year.  If  the  legislation  must  be  reworked 
every  2  years  it  makes  it  difficult  for  our 
administrators  to  secure  the  best  pos- 
sible personnel.  These  programs  need  the 
5-year  extension. 


H.R.  514  is  the  result  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  three  programs  and  their  re- 
sults. The  changes  which  are  contained 
in  the  bill  reflect  a  streamlining  of  the 
administrative  aspects  and  will  improve 
the  operation  of  each  program.  On  sub- 
stantive change  will  allow  children  who 
live  in  low- rent  public  housing  to  be 
counted  as  federally  connected  children 
for  the  purposes  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874 — a  change  which  updates  this  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  needs  of  our  modem 
day.  Since  this  legislation  was  passed 
in  the  81st  Congress,  it  has  been  periodi- 
cally reviewed  and  changes  made  which 
reflect  changes  in  our  situation.  The  in- 
clusion of  low-rent  public  housing  stu- 
dents is  just  such  a  change  offering  ad- 
ditional relief  to  school  districts  which 
are  burdened  with  large  numbers  of 
children  whose  parents  either  live  or 
work  on  Federal  property. 

The  importance  of  Federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation programs  for  this  coimtry  is  a 
fact.  We  cannot  allow  them  to  fall  by 
the  wayside.  H.R.  514  will  extend  three 
of  these  programs  for  an  adequate  pe- 
riod. We  have  seen  the  success  of  these 
programs  and  can  look  to  the  future  for 
additional  progress.  For  these  reasons, 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  H.R.  514. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  514 
extends  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  which  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  Federal  programs  in  existence.  Tlie 
Federal  Grovernment  has  a  resEKjnslbility 
to  provide  educational  assistance  to 
school-age  children,  and  the  approval  of 
the  5-year  extension  of  this  program  is 
critical  to  that  effort. 

However,  In  approving  this  extension, 
we  should  not  delude  ourselves  that  it  is 
an  adequate  response  to  the  challenges 
posed  in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation today.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
programs  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  have  proven  them- 
selves effective  within  the  limitations  of 
their  resources,  the  programs  continue  to 
be  badly  hampered  by  a  lack  of  funding. 
In  order  to  continue  an  effective  program 
which  can  perform  on  more  than  a  lim- 
ited basis,  it  is  necessary  for  this  Con- 
gress to  significantly  Increase  the  appro- 
priations. For  adequate  funding  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  single  cause  of  the 
failure  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
school-age  children. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  author- 
izations and  the  appropriation  requests 
made  for  fiscal  year  1970  is  In  itself  enor- 
mous. While  the  authorization  is  $4.37 
billion,  the  appropriations  request  is  $2.78 
billion. 

Many  school  systems  are  presently 
overburdened  by  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  their  schools  who  reside 
in  tax-exempt  low-rent  public  housing. 
While  this  housing  is  essential  to  the 
basic  welfare  of  the  children,  the  fact 
that  the  school  systems  which  they  at- 
tend are  deprived  of  sources  of  revenue 
through  tax  exemption  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  their  education.  Existing  Fed- 
eral payments.  In  lieu  of  taxes,  to  schools 
confronted  with  this  problem  now  aver- 
age only  $11  per  public  housing  child. 
The  result  of  this  inadequate  support  Is 
an  inferior  education  for  the  children 
living  In  the  districts  involved.  H.R  514 
would  provide  authorization  for  Increased 
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payments  to  theaie  districts.  But,  as  In  the 
case  with  other  vital  Federal  programs, 
that  authorization  will  bring  little  relief 
unless  adequate  appropriations  are  voted. 
Approximately*  3.3  million,  or  60  per- 
cent, of  all  hanc^capped  children  do  not 
now  receive  the  s(>eclal  educationsd  train- 
ing required  to(  lead  productive  and 
meaningful  Uvesj  Again,  although  $162.5 
million  was  authorized  for  aid  to  these 
children,  only  $2^.25  million  was  actually 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1969.  Even 
so,  the  program  Was  able  to  reach  some 
100,000  handicapped  children. 

The  dropout]  prevention  program, 
which  is  urgenily  needed  to  provide 
counseling  and  fessistance  to  potential 
high  school  dropouts,  was  also  deprived 
of  an  appropriation  which  would  have 
stepped  up  Its  effectiveness.  Of  the  $65 
million  authorizep  for  the  program,  only 
$5  million  was  appropriated  In  fiscal  year 
1969.  As  a  result,  only  20  of  369  proposals 
for  the  establishment  of  dropout  pre- 
vention-programi  could  be  approved  by 
the-OfiBee-of  Eddcation,  and  only  10  of 
these  proposals  are  expected  to  be  put 
into  operation  in]  the  near  future.  Once 
again,  inadequate  funding  is  sabotaging 
creative  and  nejcessary  programs  for 
dealing  with  som^  of  our  most  significant 
educational  probliems. 

The  approval  c&  the  extension  sought 
for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  is  claarly  a  prerequisite  to 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  this 
Nation's  elementiry  and  secondary  age 
children.  It  is  alio  Imperative  that  the 
House  reject  amendments  which  would 
imdermine  the  s<iiool  desegregation  ef- 
fort which  must  pontinue  if  racial  bal- 
ls is  to  be  achieved, 
rcent  of  school-age 
the  11  States  of  the 
attending  segregated 
schools,  it  is  obvibus  that  the  1954  Su- 
preme Court  desegregation  decision  is 
still  being  defied.  To  approve  any  amend- 
ments which  would  diminish  efforts  to 
achieve  school  deisegregation  or  nullify 
title  VI  would  be  la  betrayal  of  the  pol- 
icies and  ideals  adopted  by  Congress  in 
the  Civil  Rights  A(lt  of  1964. 
Let  me  repeat  t^at  a  5-year  extension 
and  Secondary  Edu- 
e  viewed  as  more  than 
or  the  needs  of  our 
dren  remain  unmet, 
must  do  more  than 
approve  programs]  We  must  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  so  tnat  the  programs  are 
able  to  meet  effedtively  the  educational 
needs  of  our  Natlofc. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to- 
day to  give  my  support  to  H.R.  514  as 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committeej  Mr.  Perkins.  The 
committee  spent  many  long  hours  in  the 
hearing  room  and  In  executive  session 
hammering  out  this  legislation.  I  believe 
all  viewpoints  were  carefully  considered, 
and  the  legislation  we  have  before  lis 
today  reflects  this(  excellent  work. 

While  I  would  likfe  to  comment  on  many 
provisions  of  the  Ipglslatlon  we  are  now 
only  address  myself 
matter  of  how  long 
the  authorization  for 


ance  in  our  schc 
With  almost   80 
black  children 
Deep   South   still! 


of  the  Elementa 
cation  Act  cannot 
a  minor  victory 
Nation's  schoolc 
To  meet  them 


considering,  I  wil 
specifically  to  the 
we  should  extend 


the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 


tion Act  programs.  I  believe  we  should 
adopt  the  5-year  extension  contained  in 
the  committee  bill.  In  this  regard,  I  am 
reminded  of  one  particular  section  of  the 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Chil- 
dren which  states  that  we  must  recognize 
"that  a  successful  attack  on  poverty 
through  improving  the.  education  of  poor 
children  will  be  measured  in  terms  of 
decades  and  not  congressional  sessions." 
This  is  why  we  should  extend  the  ESEA 
programs  for  5  years. 

Not  only  must  we  act  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  the  ESEA  programs  for 
5  years,  but  I  believe  we  must  also  act 
to  provide  for  advance  funding.  In  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  public  school  of- 
ficials begin  planning  their  operating 
budget  in  considerable  detail  10  months 
before  the  fiscal  year  begins.  Their  plan- 
ning is  guided  by  a  5-year  budget  pro- 
jection. But,  they  never  know  how  much 
ESEA  money  they  will  receive  or  whether 
a  given  program  will  be  continued,  re- 
directed, funded  at  80  percent  of  the 
authorization,  or  at  100  percent.  Sound 
planning  and  management  are  impossi- 
ble under  these  conditions.  It  becomes 
necessary  for  Philadelphia  school  of- 
ficials and  others  across  the  country  to 
practice  a  kind  of  fiscal  roulette. 

In  terms  of  the  mission  that  Federal, 
State,  and  local  school  officials  have,  they 
need  as  long  a  commitment  in  terms  of 
program  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions levels  as  possible.  They  need  at  least 
as  long  as  the  space  program.  The  na- 
ture of  the  educational  problems  which 
the  ESEA  programs  are  designed  to  help 
solve  are  at  least  as  complicated  and 
complex  as  those  of  the  space  program. 
Under  the  current  authorization  and 
funding  system,  ESEA  programs  have 
started  and  stopped  due  to  delays  in 
processing  the  legislation.  School  dis- 
tricts have  not  known  in  some  instances 
imtil  the  year  is  half  over  whether  the 
authorization  for  these  programs  will  be 
extended  or  at  what  level  they  will  be 
funded.  As  a  result,  each  year  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  forced  to  gamble  and 
play  this  game  of  fiscal  roulette.  But, 
this  gamble  has  not  only  been  with  dol- 
lars and  cents  but  with  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren who  desperately  need  the  help  these 
programs  provide. 

Year-to-year  authorizations  have  ag- 
gravated the  ability  of  school  systems 
using  these  funds  to  secure  topflight  ed- 
ucational specialists.  In  many  instances, 
arrangements  must  be  made  by  the  sys- 
tems to  provide  special  training  and  to 
upgrade  personnel.  These  arrangements 
must  be  made  in  a  timely  fashion  with 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  other 
educational  agencies.  The  systems'  abil- 
ity to  perform  any  effective  long-range 
planning  has  been  seriously  impaired  by 
these  year-to-year  extensions.  A  5-year 
extenison  such  as  that  proposed  in  H.R. 
514  will  provide  school  systems  with  the 
assurance  that  the  Congress  intends  the 
ESEA  programs  to  continue.  Such  action 
as  on  our  part  will  enable  administra- 
tions to  secure  dedicated  and  specialized 
personnel  and  will  enable  them  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  Federal  dollars. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  jdeld  to  those  who 
will  argue  that  this  legislation  should 


only  be  extended  for  2  or  3  years,  we  will 
renew  fears  on  the  part  of  State  and  local 
educational  officials  that  these  programs 
will  be  phased  out  or  abandoned. 

School  administrator  after  school  ad- 
ministrator, who  testlfled  before  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  stressed 
that  we  are  at  a  critical  point  in  the 
history  of  Federal  support  for  education, 
and  that  ESEA  has  enabled  the  educa- 
tional system  to  begin  structural  changes 
within  the  schools  which  will  release  the 
talents  of  students  and  teachers  alike. 
They  said  that  the  system  itself  has  be- 
gun to  respond  more  readily  to  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  students,  and  that  not 
to  put  the  ESEA  programs  on  a  stable 
5-year  authorization  would  produce 
chaos  in  the  schools.  The  need  for  this 
extension  of  5  years  is  particularly  crit- 
ical for  the  schools  in  our  large  cities. 
It  takes  time  to  formulate  plans  to  at- 
tack the  educational  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion's needy  children  and  it  takes  time 
to  Implement  these  plans.  We  must  begin 
to  think  more  In  these  terms  as  we  con- 
sider education  legislation  in  the  91st 
Congress  and  hereafter.  Therefore,  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  support  the  5-year 
extension,  reject  debilitating  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  514,  and  pass  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  extend  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  on 
the  bill  H.R.  514. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  VESSELS 
AND  AIRCRAFT  AND  CONSTRUC- 
"nON  OF  SHORE  AND  OFFSHORE 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE 
COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  COLMER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  369,  Rept.  No.  91- 
151),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
4153)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour. 


to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  pn  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


REMOVING  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
INCOME  LIMITATION 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  ^iven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  have  received  a  wide  ex- 
pression of  discontent  with  the  present 
Social  Security  System.  One  of  the  most 
common  concerns  is  with  the  income 
limitation  placed  on  those  who,  at  65  or 
earlier,  enter  compulsory  or  voluntary 
retirement. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
completely  remove  the  income  limitation 
for  those  receiving  social  security  bene- 
flts. 

The  present  law,  as  amended  in  1967, 
sets  a  minimum  income  of  $1,680  a  year 
for  those  eligible  for  social  security  bene- 
flts  up  to  age  72.  Further  income  earned 
up  to  $2,880 — the  maximum  income — 
reduces  the  beneflts  by  $1  for  each  $2 
earned.  This  limitation  applies  regard- 
less of  how  many  dependents  the  indi- 
vidual has. 

Consider  for  a  moment  how  this  com- 
pares with  the  poverty  levels  of  Income 
as  determined  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  For  an  individualT  the  pov- 
erty line  is  $1,600  a  year;  for  a  married 
couple,  or  family  of  two,  $2,100;  for  a 
family  of  four,  $3,300.  By  writing  such 
low  income  levels  into  our  social  security 
laws,  we  are  committing  our  elderly  citi- 
zens to  a  standard  of  living  no  better 
than  the  poverty  level.  Is  this  their  just 
reward  after  so  many  years  of  gainful 
employment? 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  correct  this  unfair  situation — 
imfair  for  two  primary  reasons.  First, 
money  which  is  included  within  this  in- 
come restriction  under  social  security  Is 
limited  only  to  wages.  It  does  not  Include 
income  received  from  nontaxable  earn- 
ings, such  as  bonds  and  other  invest- 
ments. So  a  retired  person  who  has  no 
investment  portfolio  Is  prevented,  under 
the  present  law,  from  receiving  the  in- 
come which  exemptions  allow  to  an  in- 
vestor. He  Is  penalized  if  he  goes  out  to 
earn  money  to  supplement  his  meager 
allowance. 

So  this  restriction  on  individuals  who 
have  paid  into  the  System  throughout 
their  working  years  and  who  are  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  their  long-term 
investment  and  who  want  to  live  a  little 
better  than  the  substandard  level  pro- 
vided under  social  security,  penalizes 
them  by  reducing  their  scKJial  security 
benefits.  Incentive  to  work  is  stifled. 

This  is  not  only  demoralizing  for  the 
individual,  who  may  have  many  good 


years  of  service  to  offer  and  who  does 
not  want  to  simply  retire  from  the  pleas- 
ures which  come  from  meaningful  work, 
but  it  is  also  a  loss  to  the  American  econ- 
omy which  loses  the  beneflts  of  his  many 
years  of  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law,  will  completely  remove  this  income 
limitation  for  those  individuals  who  re- 
tire and  who  are  eligible  for  social  secur- 
ity beneflts.  It  will,  I  believe,  correct  a 
grossly  unjust  provision  applying  to  our 
senior  citizens  who  deserve  better  than 
they  are  receiving  from  our  Government. 


CURBING    INFLATION 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  two 
items  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this 
morning  that  have  a  juxtaposition  that 
interests  me  in  terms  of  the  administra- 
tion's desire  and  our  great  hope  for  do- 
ing something  about  inflation. 

One  item  indicated  that  the  President 
hopes  to  be  able  to  take  off  at  least  half 
of  the  10-percent  surcharge  by  the  first 
of  next  year. 

The  other  items  referred  to  the  possi- 
bility of  bringing  back  the  Committee  of 
Advisers  on  Labor-Management  Prob- 
lems. 

These  items  set  me  thinking  of  the  in- 
teraction that  occurs  between  the  major, 
dynamic  factors  that  effect  inflation. 

It  suggests  to  me  that  you  might  turn 
your  eyes  for  a  moment  toward  England 
where  you  see  the  interaction  between 
taxes  and  wages.  When  the  English  faced 
the  cnmch  that  followed  devaluation, 
they  made  a  brave  move  in  substantial- 
ly increasing  taxes.  It  was  loudly  and 
proudly  proclaimed  that  this  "belt  tight- 
ening" gave  full  assurance  to  the  outside 
world  that  Brltlan  was  going  to  stabilize 
its  economy  and  curtail  imports.  How- 
ever, and  unhappily,  shortly  after  the  tax 
rise  a  series  of  wage  increases  nullified 
the  tax  influence  on  domestic  consump- 
tion and  internal  inflation.  Since  de- 
valuation, the  negative  effects  of  wage 
policies  have  been  canceled  out  the  posi- 
tive effects  of  tax  increase.  Additionally, 
wage  and  price  increases  canceled  out 
effects  of  program  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment spending. 

England  is  just  about  to  get  on  the 
merry-go-round  the  second  time  with 
a  new  tax  increase  proposal  that  will 
come  out  soon. 

Think  on  that  for  a  moment. 

I  would  also  suggest  you  turn  your 
eyes  to  another  phenomenon  and  that  is 
the  counter  productivity  of  high  interest 
rates.  Certainly,  It  ought  to  occur  to  us 
somewhere  along  the  line  that  interest 
rates  become  a  part  of  the  price  of  com- 
modities and  that  Just  as  sure  as  taxes 
and  wages  interact,  the  interest  rates 
and  prices  also  come  In  and  get  tied  up 
In  one  flow. 

If  the  Interest  rates  get  to  the  point 
where  they  are  effective  simply  in  push- 
ing up  higher  prices,  they  become  part 
of  the  total  inflation. 

Any  business  which  can  recapture 
higher  interest  rates  in  higher  prices  will 


pay  the  higher  interest  and  go  on  with 
inflation.  I  think  it  is  about  time  that 
we  think  of  this  very  carefully  because 
you  cannot  operate  the  economy  by 
looking  just  at  the  taxes.  You  cannot 
operate  the  economy  just  looking  at  the 
interest  rates  or  monetary  policy  and 
flscal  policy  alone.  You  have  to  look  at 
all  these  plus  wages  and  prices.  If  we  are 
not  grown  up  enough  to  face  that,  then 
we  are  not  grown  up  enough  to  flght  this 
battle  against  inflation. 

We  need  a  flscal  policy.  We  need  a 
monetary  policy  but  just  as  sorely  we 
need  a  wage  policy  and  a  price  policy. 
Where  all  are  not  working  then  none  will 
ultimately  work. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  some  are  impressed  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  California, 
but  I  did  not  hear  him  make  this  speech 
during  the  last  4  years  when  interest 
rates  under  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion went  soaring  up  to  the  point  as  high 
as  they  are  today.  We  in  the  new  admin- 
istration are  trying  to  do  something 
about  it,  and  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  but  you  cannot  in  100 
days  overcome  and  solve  the  problems 
that  we  inherited  from  the  last  4  years. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  familiar  with  the  salutary  release 
process  that  comes  when  you  are  no 
longer  handicapped  or  tied  up  with  the 
administration.  The  gentleman  has  had 
more  experience  with  that  delightful 
state  than  I  have  had. 


HICKS  URGES  ACnON  TO  IN- 
CREASE THE  TIMBER  YIELD  IN 
OUR  FEDERAL  FORESTS 

(Mr.  HICKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  a 
year  ago  I  joined  other  Members  In 
strongly  urging  that  limitations  be  put 
on  the  export  of  timber  from  Federal 
lands. 

I  did  this  at  some  peril.  The  largest 
city  in  my  district  is  also  the  largest  log 
exporter  in  the  United  States.  Export  of 
logs  to  Japan  is  of  substantial  impor- 
tance to  many  of  my  constituents. 

But  my  district  also  is  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  lumber  and  plywood,  and  in- 
cludes substantial  areas  of  national 
forests. 

I  did  not  believe,  and  I  do  not  believe, 
that  it  makes  sense  to  export  raw  ma- 
terial that  is  badly  needed  at  home.  That 
belief  left  me  no  way  to  satisfy  the 
strong  voices  in  my  district  that  spoke 
out  in  favor  of  exports. 

The  limitation  was  imposed,  and  I 
support  It. 

However,  I  did  not  support  that  lim- 
itation in  every  effect  It  would  have. 
One  of  those  effects  Is  to  make  It  dif- 
ficult for  the  people  of  Japan  to  realize 
their  housing  goals.  But  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should,  I  beUeve,  come 
first  in  their  demands  on  our  resources. 

Now  there  is  a  way  out  of  that  di- 
lemma. 
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The  timber  siiortage  that  Inspired  the 
limitation  has  grown  worse.  But  the  for- 
est Industry,  n|ther  than  demanding  a 
further  Ilmltatlbn,  has  wisely  proposed 
another  solutioil  in  hearings  In  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  before  commit- 
tees concerned  with  housing. 

That  proposal  has  been  Incorporated 
Into  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act,  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  CdroUna.  It  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  high  timber  yield 
fund  that  woul<i  allow  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  apply  the  i  same  principles  of  silvi- 
culture to  Its  la|id  that  are  now  used  by 
industry  to  produce  yields  almost  four 
times  greater  l^an  those  on  Federal 
lands. 

I  believe  we  ^ould  be  wise  to  {u:cept 
this  proposal,  and  I  am  persuaded  it  will 
be  successful. 

There  Is  no  a^gimient  over  the  ability 
of  Industry,  wltti  its  dependable  fiind- 
Ing  system,  to  !  outproduce  the  Forest 
Service:  lUthougli  there  may  be  some  dlf- 
fefencefe'on  the  lexact  ratio. 

I  have  seen  sc^e  of  these  results  my- 
self, in  my  owp.  district.  The  Weyer- 
haeuser Co.,  one!  of  the  coimtry's  largest 
tlmberland  owners,  has  some  of  the  most 
productive  forests  in  the  world.  That 
company's  headquarters,  and  some  of  Its 
forests,  are  located  in  my  district. 

The  purpose  c^f  this  bill  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  Forest  Service  to  bring 
Its  practices  up  to  the  level  of  those  of 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  and  others  in  the 
Industry.  An  announcement  a  year  ago 
by  that  company  makes  me  certain  that 
this  goal  is  easily  attainable. 

The  Weyerhaetiser  Co.'s  board  of  direc- 
tors has  agreed  to  the  financing  of  what 
the  company  caBs  a  high  yield  forestry 
program.  The  comparisons  being  made 
today  are  not  wltn  this  program,  but  with 
the  programs  of  the  past. 

The  high  yield  forestry  program,  which 
includes  the  same  elements  called  for 
In  the  National  timber  Supply  Act,  in- 
creased the  ylel4  on  the  Weyerhaeuser 
timberlands  by  ai  full  third  over  present 
yields  during  19^. 

Obviously,  the  foresters  who  conceived 
It  have  put  their  professional  careers  on 
the  line.  The  company's  directors  have 
committed  millions  of  their  stockholders' 
dollars  to  high  yield  forestry  on  the  basis 
of  increasing  retiims  on  the  investments. 
No  one  involVed  in  this  program 
doubts  for  a  mfcment  that  It  will  do 
what  It  is  supposed  to  do,  and  more.  The 
company's  stock]  has  held  up  and  in- 
creased In  value.  : 

The  Weyerhaeuser  men  tell  me  that 
the  personnel  of  the  Forest  Service  are 
fully  competent  to  do  the  same  thing. 
But  only  if  we  in  the  Congress  can  make 
the  same  commfitment  to  them  that 
this  company's  directors  have  made  to 
their  foresters. 

For  that  reason  I  have  no  reservations 
about  supporting  the  National  Timber 
Supply  Act  and,  a  s  a  Representative  of  a 
timber-growing  district,  about  urging  all 


of  our  friends  and  allies  aroimd  the 
world. 


of  my  colleague^  to  give  it  the  same 
support. 

The  sooner  we  bet.  the  sooner  we  can 
begin  to  supply  al  of  the  timber  that  we 
need  for  our  own  programs,  with  more 
than  enough  left  c  ver  to  supply  the  needs 


TWENTY-SEVEN  DEMOCRATS  IN- 
TRODUCE LEGISLATIVE  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1969 

(Mr.  REES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  27 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress  are 
introducing  their  version  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reform  Act  of  1969. 

I  am  optimistic  that  this  might  well 
be  the  year  in  which  Congress  finally 
decides  to  make  much-needed  changes  in 
its  organization,  bringing  this  venerable 
institution  Into  the  realities  of  the 
20th  century. 

I  believe  that  the  reform  effort  this 
year  will  be  a  genuine  bipartisan  effort 
and  that  there  is  considerable  agreement 
among  a  majority  of  Congressmen  as  to 
what  is  needed  to  make  us  a  more  func- 
tional and  responsive  body.  Although 
there  are  some  differences  between  this 
bill  and  the  Republican  bill  sponsored 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Rumsfeld),  the  differences  are  not  so 
substantial  as  to  hinder  a  united  effort. 
The  bill  closely  parallels  the  measure 
originally  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
and  approved  by  the  Senate  in  1967.  The 
reorganization  bill  affects  many  of  the 
functions  of  Congress.  The  committee 
process  is  improved  immeasurably.  Open 
meetings  of  committees  are  encouraged. 
Committee  votes,  in  executive  sessions, 
are  to  be  made  public.  Rights  of  minor- 
ity members  are  protected  in  commit- 
tee staffing  and  on  submission  of  ma- 
terial for  minority  reports.  Reforms  are 
made  in  proxy  voting. 

New  proposals  improving  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  cope  with  its  growing  du- 
ties are  proposed.  These  would  Include 
the  use  of  systems  analysis  in  the  area  of 
the  Federal  budget  and  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service. 

The  reform  bill  would  take  some 
steps  toward  correcting  the  antiquated, 
disorganized  business  operation  of  Con- 
gress, developing  the  beginnings  of  a 
personnel  system  based  on  factors  other 
than  patronage.  The  Capitol  Police 
would  be  removed  from  patronage.  Also, 
postmasters  and  rural  letter  carriers 
would  be  removed  from  congressional 
patronage. 

The  bill  also  tightens  up  the  cur- 
rent restrictions  on  lobbying.  The  over- 
sight functions  of  committees  are  em- 
phasized so  that  this  process  will  be 
constant  in  examining  Government 
fimctions  under  a  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Many  of  us  are  concerned  about  the 
ability  of  the  legislative  branch  to  cope 
with  the  responsibilities  that  face  us  in 
the  year  1969.  Each  day  we  see  a  further 
erosion  of  our  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  We 
simply  do  not  have  the  facilities  and 
the  expertise  to  adequately  analyze  the 
complexities  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
the  multitude  of  agencies  and  programs 


we  must  face  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  At 
times  it  seems  as  if  the  legislative  branch 
is  playing  only  a  minor  role  in  the  gov- 
erning of  this  Nation. 

For  example,  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
$195  billion  Federal  budget,  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  in  need  of  far  more 
comprehensive  information  than  we  now 
receive  from  the  Comptroller  General 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees.  The 
reform  bill  proposes  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Comptroller  General  so 
that  his  office  might  act  more  as  a  legis- 
lative budget  bureau  using  the  most 
modem  techniques  of  data  processing, 
analysis,  and  program  budgeting  to  give 
us  reports  on  current  and  future  trends 
of  budgeting  for  all  the  departments  of 
Government. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  differs 
from  the  Rumsfeld  version  in  several 
aspects.  Additions  provide  for  a  revision 
and  printing  of  House  precedents  at  the 
beginning  of  each  new  Congress;  the 
rrlnting  of  a  bill  digest  with  every  newly 
introduced  bill;  and  the  printing  of  new 
bills  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate 
additions  and  deletions  in  present  law. 
All  amendments  over  25  words  intro- 
duced to  bills  during  floor  debate  would 
be  required  to  be  printed  and  made  avail- 
able to  Members. 

Changes  deal  with  the  use  of  proxy 
voting,  the  composition  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations, 
and  the  method  of  meeting  the  staff 
needs  for  minority  members  of  commit- 
tees. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  summary  of 
the  bill  and  the  list  of  cosponsors: 
Summary  or  "The  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1969"  Intboduced  by  Mr.  Rees 
Title  I  Improves  and  contributes  to  the 
democratization  of  committee  procedures  In 
Congress  by  providing  lor : 

(1)  Open  meetings  of  committees,  and 
public  disclosure  of  votes  taken  In  committee 
meetings; 

(2)  Prompt  filing  of  committee  reports: 

(3)  Standardization  of  proxy  voting  pro- 
cedures in  committees; 

(4)  Public  statement  of  the  permanent 
and  temporary  authorizations  available  to 
standing  committees; 

(5)  The  right  of  minority  committee  mem- 
bers to  call  witnesses,  and  to  file  additional 
views  to  committee  reports; 

(6)  A  prohibition  against  Floor  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  until  the  committee  report  has 
been  available  to  members  at  least  3  days; 

(7)  Public  notice  of  committee  hearings, 
and  provision  for  live  telecasting  and  broad- 
casting of  open  committee  hearings; 

(8)  More  equitable  procedure  whereby 
committees  may  obtain  permission  to  hold 
hearings  while  the  House  or  Senate  is  in 
session; 

(9)  Better  performance  by  all  committees 
of  their  legislative  oversight  functions,  i.e. 
review  of  the  administration  of  existing  laws; 

(10)  Annual  authorization  for  additional 
committee  staff,  with  fair  consideration  for 
staff  needs  of  the  minority;  and 

(11)  Allowing  additional  explanatory  views 
in  conference  reports,  and  equal  time  for 
both  parties  in  the  debate  on  conference 
reports. 

Title  n  strengthens  the  resources  and  pro- 
cedures of  Congress  for  dealing  with  fiscal 
matters,  by  providing  for: 

(1)  The  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
of  Federal  budget  Information; 

(2)  Involvement  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  in  the  establishment  of  a  standard 
classification  code  of  activities  and  expendl- 
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tures.  and  more  efficient  location  of  budget 
information,  provision  for  expert  assistance 
in  the  analysis  of  cost-effectiveness  studies, 
and  preparation  of  tabulations  of  budget 
data; 

(3)  Improvement  of  the  budget  document 
to  provide  Congress  with  information  about 
its  long-range  fiscal  implications; 

(4)  The  annual  appearance  before  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  of  each  House  of 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  within  30  days  after  submission  of 
the  Budget  to  discuss  the  budget  as  a  whole; 

(6)  Closer  examination  of  multlagency 
programs; 

(6)  Open  hearings  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses; 

(7)  Mandatory  roll  call  votes  on  all  appro- 
priations bills,  including  the  adoption  of  con- 
ference reports  on  appropriation  measures: 

(8)  More  comprehensive  reports  on  supple- 
mental and  deficiency  bills;  and 

(9)  Greater  participation  by  the  legislative 
committees  by  having  them  provide  projec- 
tion of  costs  on  new  legislation,  and  by  hav- 
ing them  regularly  review  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

Title  III  enhances  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion available  to  members  and  committees 
of  Congress,  by  providing  for : 

(1)  Additional  professional  staff  for  com- 
mittees, Including  staff  for  minority  mem- 
bers; 

(2)  Comparability  of  pay  for  House  and 
Senate  committee  staffs; 

(3)  Use  of  consultants  by  committees; 

(4)  Specialized  training  for  professional 
staff  of  committees; 

(5)  Improvements  in  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Including  authorization  for  obtaining  auto- 
matic data  machinery: 

(6)  Annual  updating  of  a  compilation  of 
relevant  precedents  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 

(7)  Summaries  to  accompany  each  House 
bUl  when  it  Is  Introduced,  and  clear  expla- 
nations of  the  changes  such  bills  seek  to 
make  in  existing  law;  and 

(8)  The  printing  of  every  Floor  amend- 
ment over  25  words  before  it  may  be  acted 
upon. 

Title  IV  deals  with  some  of  the  Institu- 
tional problems  of  Congress  by  providing  for : 

( 1 )  A  permanent  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations: 

(2)  An  office  to  assist  memljers  and  com- 
mittees in  securing  trained  f>ersonnel  and 
office  management  advice: 

(3)  Greater  authority  for  the  elected  offi- 
cers of  each  House  to  supervise  employees 
under  their  jurisdiction; 

(4)  Improvements  in  the  Capitol  Police, 
Senate  and  House  pages,  and  the  Capitol 
g^de  service; 

(5)  An  August  recess: 

(6)  Removal  of  postmasters  and  rural  mall 
carriers  from  the  patronage  system; 

(7)  A  quarterly  accotmtlng  by  every  mem- 
ber of  his  employees  and  their  salaries,  to  be 
reported  to  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee and  published  annually  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House. 

Title  V  provides  for  improved  administra- 
tion of  the  Lobbying  Act  by  providing  for: 

( 1 )  Tftinsfer  of  the  Act's  administration  to 
the  General  Accoiinting  Office; 

(2)  Broadening  the  Act's  coverage  to  re- 
quire registration  by  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations who  solicit  or  receive  funds  for  the 
"substantial  purpose"  of  infiuenclng  legis- 
lation; 

(3 )  A  more  complete  disclosure  of  lobbying 
expenditures,  and  disclosure  by  individuals 
and  organizations  not  currently  covered; 
and 

(4)  The  disclosure  of  contingent  fee  ar- 
rangements for  piirposes  of  influencing  legis- 
lation. 


List   of  Cosponsors   on    Congressional 
Reform 

1.  Thomas  M.  Rees  (California) . 

2.  William  Hungate  (Missouri) . 

3.  Andrew  Jacobs  (Indiana) . 

4.  Brock  Adams  (Washington). 

5.  William  Hathaway  (Maine) . 

6.  Lee  Hamilton  (Indiana) . 

7.  Sam  Gibbons  (Florida) . 

8.  William  L.  St.  Onge  (Connecticut) . 

9.  James  J.  Howard  (New  Jersey) . 

10.  Joshua  Ellberg  (Pennsylvania) . 

11.  Richard  Ottlnger  (New  York) . 

12.  Robert  L.  Leggett  (California) . 

13.  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.  (Michigan) . 

14.  James  H.  Scheuer  (New  York) . 

15.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (New  York) . 

16.  Edward  P.  Boland  (Massachusetts) . 

17.  George  E.  Brown.  Jr.  (California) . 

18.  Abner  J.  Mlkva  (Illinois) . 

19.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (New  York) . 

20.  Bertram  Podell  (New  York) . 

21.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  (New  York) . 

22.  Allard  K.  Lowensteln  (New  York) . 

23.  Mrs.  Shirley  Chlsholm  (New  York) . 

24.  Peter  N.  Kyros  (Maine) . 

25.  John  C  Culver  (Iowa) . 

26.  Glenn  M.  Anderson  (California) . 

27.  Edward  I.  Koch  (New  York) . 


REPEAL  OF  THE  EMERGENCY 
DETENTION  ACT  OF  1950 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
law  on  the  books  which  many  i>eople  do 
not  even  know  exists,  and  which  those  of 
us  who  know  of  it  find  hard  to  believe. 
This  law  is  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
of  1950.  The  law  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  invasion  of  the  United  States  or 
its  possessions,  of  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress,  or  of  instirrectlon  within  the 
United  States  in  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy, 
the  President  may  declare  an  internal 
security  emergency  and  may  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  apprehend  and 
detain  any  person  "as  to  whom  there  is 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  such 
person  probably  will  engage  in,  or  prob- 
ably will  conspire  with  others  to  engage 
in,  acts  of  espionage  or  sabotage."  As  part 
of  that  act,  emergency  detention  camps 
were  authorized.  This  law  Is  an 
anachronism  and  an  abomination. 

I  feel  quite  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  test  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  it  would  be  found  unconsti- 
tutional. Because  of  the  limited  situa- 
tions In  which  the  emergency  detention 
power  can  be  invoked,  however,  there 
has  never  been  a  real  challenge  mounted 
to  the  act. 

There  are  stronger  reasons,  however, 
for  repealing  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act.  As  unlikely  as  it  is  that  any  Presi- 
dent would  ever  Invoke  the  authority  he 
has  under  the  act,  that  authority  still 
exists — ^the  act  is  still  on  the  books. 

The  very  existence  of  this  authority  is 
subject  to  misunderstanding  and  to  gross 
distortion.  Unfortunately  the  existence 
of  the  emergency  detention  authority 
has  been  used  by  some  to  distort  the 
intentions  of  the  U.S.  Government  to- 
ward some  of  our  citizens.  Thus,  a  recent 
report  written  by  Phillip  Luce  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities referred  to  the  emergency  deten- 
tion camps  authorized  by  the  1950  act  as 


a  good  place  to  keep  black  militants  and 
other  "radical"  political  groups  which, 
the  report  said,  advocate  guerrilla  war- 
fare. It  was  not  clear  from  the  report 
whether  the  camps  existed  or  not. 

Despite  the  fact  that  emergency  de- 
tention centers  have  not  existed  since 
1957  when  the  original  appropriation  ran 
out,  nevertheless  some  Americans  believe 
that  the  Government  does  have  and  in- 
tends to  use  emergency  detention  facili- 
ties. I  had  this  forcefully  brought  home 
to  me  last  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  a  group 
of  yoimg  men  who  actually  believed  that 
"concentration  camps,"  as  they  called 
them,  exist  in  America  and  that  they 
are  intended  for  blacks. 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act  has 
never  been  used.  Even  when  there  was 
money  to  establish  such  centers,  only  six 
were  ever  in  existence,  and  these  have 
since  been  abandoned.  Three  of  the  sites 
are  no  longer  even  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  As  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Culver)  noted  last  year  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  assurances  have  been  received 
from  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Internal  Security  that  the  emergency 
detention  program  is  now  inactive. 

But  having  the  program  inactive  is 
not  enough.  This  was  recognized  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii,  Sen- 
ator INOUYE,  last  Friday  when  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Senate,  S.  1872.  to 
repeal  the  Emergency  Detention  Act. 
Congressman  Conyers  and  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  introducing  a  similar  bill  in  the 
House  today.  A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  10396 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 

of  1950,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  II 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  (60  U.S.C. 
811-826)  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  8312(c)  (1)  (C)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  822  (conspiracy  or  evasion  of  appre- 
hension during  internal  security  emergency), 
or  823  (aiding  evasion  of  apprehension  dur- 
ing internal  security  emergency) ". 

(b)  Clause  (4)  of  section  3505(b)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(4)  In  section  4  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950." 


DRUG   ABUSE   EDUCATION  AND 
INFORMATION  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RCXJERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
given  permission  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  4  p.m.  this  afternoon,  a  briefing  ses- 
sion will  be  held  in  room  2123  in  the  Ray- 
bum  Building,  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  room,  during 
which  Dr.  Stanley  F.  Yolles,  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Mental  Health, 
and  his  associates  will  present  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  activities  of  NIMH 
in  research,  training,  service,  and  public 
education  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse. 

I  strongly  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  at- 
tend this  session  as  I  am  sure  they  will 
find  it  most  interesting  and  informative. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  suggest 
that  attendance  is  imperative  in  light 
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administrators 
where  from  5 


'  ^conscious,  rational  world, 
high  school  and  college 


of  the  frighteiilng  increase  in  drug  abuse 
which  we  havt  witnessed  in  recent  years. 
A  recent  stvjdy  of  five  California  cam- 
puses shows  that  marihuana  use  has  al- 
most tripled  ^  the  18  months  ending 
December  19®.  The  survey  shows  that 
57  percent  o|  students  at  the  schools 
had  smoked  hiarihuana  at  least  once, 
compared  wita  21  percent  a  year  earlier. 
About  14  pencent  were  regular  users, 
against  4  percent  a  year  before. 

In  1963,  Federal  Government  officials 
seized  6,432  pounds  of  marihuana  at  the 
borders  of  th^  United  States.  In  1966, 
23.260  pounds  Iwere  confiscated. 

LSD.  mariiuana.  "si>eed",  hashish, 
STP,  and  D\fr  are  the  most  frequent 
names  which  jappear  In  the  expanding 
subculture  which  has  developed  with  the 
increase  in  the  use  of  drugs.  These  are 
the  names  of  tpe  drugs  which  are  reach- 
ing more  and  riore  of  the  young  people  of 
our  Nation.  R^ent  studies  indicate  that 
such  drugs  ard  as  near  as  the  neighbor- 
hood '  schoolhquse,  and  that  more  and 
more  young  aqults  are  "tuning  in,  turn- 
ing on  and  dropping  out"  of  school,  so 
ciety,  and  the 
Estimates  o 

j  of  drug  abuse  range  any- 
35  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  a  glien  institution  are  using 
"speed",  LSD,  ^r  some  other  drugs.  Stu 
ss  claim  use  runs  as  high 
as  80  to  90  percent  among  their  peers. 
Accurate  statistics  are  hard  to  obtain, 
but  it  Is  undeiiiably  clear  that  abuse  is 
on  the  increase] 

We  have  Isjws,  Federal,  State  and 
local,  which  m|ake  possession,  sale,  and 
manufacture  oif  depressant  and  stimu- 
lant drugs  a  cripiinal  offense.  These  laws, 
in  part,  act  as  deterrents. 

In  November  1967.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  make  ^he  possession  of  LSD  and 
other  related  j  hallucinogenic  drugs  a 
Federal  offensel  That  bill,  H.R.  14096.  is 
now  Public  Loff!  90-639,  and  provides. 
In  part,  that  possession  of  LSD  and  re- 
lated hallucinqgenic  drugs  shall  be  a 
misdemeanor  oiji  the  first  offense. 

During  hearings  on  this  legislation  In 
the  spring  of  4968,  the  committee  was 
concerned,  aft«r  the  testimony  which 
we  received,  that  not  enough  was  being 
done  to  educata  the  public,  and  particu- 
larly the  young  people  about  the  dls- 
asterous  effects  pf  drug  abuse. 

For  that  rea$on,  the  committee  pro- 
vided the  follow^g  language  in  section  5 
of  the  law :         I 

It  Is  tbe  sensel  of  the  Congress  that,  be- 
cause of  the  Inatiequate  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
the  substantial  ajlverse  effects  of  misuse  of 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs,  and  of  other 
drugs  liable  to  aause,  on  the  Individual,  hia 
family,  and  the  community,  the  highest  pri- 
ority should  be  given  to  Federal  programs  to 
disseminate  Inforinatlon  which  may  be  used 
to  educate  the  fcubllc,  particularly  young 
persons,  regardlna  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  \l  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  fuj-ther  implement  the  In- 
tention of  that  provision  of  Public  Law 
90-639.  ; 

This  leglslatlob  would  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Servi^  Act  by  adding  a  new 
section  on  "Dru|g  Abuse  Education  and 
Information  Programs.' 


The  sum  of  $3  million  would  be  au- 
thorized for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  $7  million  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  thrust  of  this  legislation  that  I  am 
Introducing  is  to  mount  an  educational 
offensive  against  the  growing  menace  of 
drug  abuse  which  Is  damaging  an  in- 
creasing number  of  young  lives. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  this  legislation, 
would  assist  projects  designed  to  educate 
the  public  on  the  problems  of  drug  abuse 
by: 

First,  making  grants  to  or  entering 
into  contracts  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations 
for  the  development  of  curriculums  on 
the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs,  for  the  test- 
ing of  the  effectiveness  of  such  curricu- 
lums, and  for  pilot  projects  to  correct  in- 
effective curriculums; 

Second,  making  grants  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  help  educators,  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials, counselors,  and  commimity  offi- 
cials attend  short  term  or  summer  insti- 
tutes on  drug  education;  and 

Third,  making  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  community  education 
programs  on  drug  abuses — including 
seminars,  workshops,  and  conferences — 
especially  for  parents  and  others  in  the 
community. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
the  legislation  also  provides  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  14-member  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Drug  Abuse  Education.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  consist  of  per- 
sons familiar  with  education,  mental 
health,  and  legal  problems  associated 
with  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  will 
carry  us  many  steps  forward  in  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  that  is 
encroaching  on  the  lives  of  many  young 
adults  as  the  result  of  drug  abuse. 

There  Is,  however,  another  section  of 
my  bill  which  I  feel  is  also  Important, 
and  relates  to  this  basic  problem  of  drug 
abuse.  Section  2  of  the  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  would  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Attorney  General  imder  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1968  to  designate  a  drug  as 
a  depressant  or  stimulant  drug  imder 
section  201  (v)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  to  make  a  finding 
that  a  drug  or  other  substance  is  an 
opiate  imder  section  4731  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

On  April  2,  1968,  when  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  was  before  the  House 
for  consideration,  I  expressed  reserva- 
tion concerning  the  transfer  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  the  Justice  Department  of  the 
clinical  and  pharmacological  determi- 
nation of  what  drugs  should  be  con- 
trolled. 

Since  passage  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1,  I  have  talked  on  numerous  oc- 
casions with  HEW  officials  concerning 
the  wisdom  of  the  decision  to  transfer 


this  determination  of  what  are  danger- 
ous drugs. 

The  officials  expressed  increasing  con- 
cern that  the  Department  of  Justice  can- 
not properly  meet  the  problem  with  its 
present  pharmacological  facilities.  More- 
over, I  do  not  feel  it  Is  desirable  to  ex- 
pand the  pharmacy  facilities  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  thereby  duplicating 
the  expertise  and  facilities  which  already 
exist  in  the  Department  of  HEW. 

Rather,  I  ijelleve  that  we  should  per- 
mit the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  reassume  its  proper 
responsibility  to  make  the  determination 
of  what  drugs  should  be  controlled  and 
continue  to  permit  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  exercise  its  proper  responsibil- 
ity of  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  Presidential 
Commission  to  determine  what  the  effects 
of  marihuana  are.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  a  British  panel  recently  brought 
in  a  report  indicating  that  marihuana 
was  not  addictive;  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  use  of  marihuana 
and  violent  crime;  nor,  reported  the 
panel,  did  the  use  of  marihuana  lead  to 
heroin  addiction.  That  British  panel  an- 
swered many  medical,  sociological,  and 
legal  questions. 

The  intent  of  my  bill  is  to  have  an 
American  commission  make  a  definite  in- 
vestigation into  all  of  the  questions  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  marihuana  in  this 
coimtry  so  that  the  American  public 
could  be  better  informed.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  we  need  such  a  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  we  need  more  research,  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  I  think  it  is  well,  also, 
to  point  out  there  has  been  a  recent  study 
which  shows  marihuana  developed  psy- 
chological dependence  and  also  brings 
out  latent  psychotic  personality  traits,  so 
there  is  great  danger. 
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SUSPENDING  FEDERAL  AID  TO  COL- 
LEGES UNWILLING  OR  UNABLE 
TO  COPE  WITH  STUDENT  UNREST 


(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
introduced  last  week  a  bill  that  would 
suspend  Federal  aid  to  colleges  that 
proved  themselves  imwilllng  or  imable 
to  cope  with  the  wave  of  student  unrest 
that  has  grasped  our  Nation  by  the 
throat. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  bUl  is  unnec- 
essary, that  it  fails  to  go  to  the  roots  of 
the  problem,  that  It  Is  oppressive  and 
would  punish  the  irmocent  along  with 
the  guilty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  want  no  more 
graphic  illustration  of  why  I  think  this 
bill  is  necessary  than  the  weekend  events 
at  Cornell,  when  a  proud  center  of  learn- 
ing was  disgraced  and  humbled  by  armed 
rioters,  and  its  administrators  were 
forced  at  gunpoint  to  capitulate  to  the 


demands  of  a  radical  minority.  They 
gave  them  everything  but  the  clock 
tower. 

Punishing  the  innocent  along  with  the 
guilty,  Mr.  Speaker?  Nonsense.  What  is 
happening  now,  and  who  is  being  pun- 
ished? How  many  thousands  of  students 
are  being  deprived  of  an  education, 
cheated  out  of  the  learning  they  have 
paid  their  tuition  to  get,  blocked  from 
their  classrooms,  because  2  percent  of 
their  classmates  want  to  study  basket 
weaving  instead  of  military  tactics? 

The  rights  of  the  minority  are  precious 
to  me,  but  so  are  the  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority. And  the  majority  of  the  students 
want  their  campuses  returned  to  nor- 
malcy, so  they  can  go  about  the  day-to- 
day business  of  learning  how  to  become 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  Instead,  they 
are  being  taught  graphically,  that  might 
makes  right,  that  you  can  get  what  you 
want  by  force,  and  that  college  admin- 
istrators will  give  you  the  world  with 
a  fence  around  it  if  you  are  loud  enough 
and  rowdy  enough. 

Is  this  the  lesson  we  want  burned  into 
the  minds  of  the  young  people  who  will 
be  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  one  short  genera- 
tion? Is  this  the  legacy  we  want  for  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren? 

On  today's  university  campuses,  there 
Is  usually  an  office  near  the  office  of  the 
president  or  the  chancellor,  in  which 
one  person  has  no  duty  except  to  coordi- 
nate the  spending  and  acquisition  of 
Federal  funds  for  his  university.  Federal 
funds  are  big  business,  rimning  into 
more  than  $3  billion  annually.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  it  is  our  only  avenue 
of  attack  on  this  most  vital  social  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  a  highly  vulnerable  area. 
Paced  with  a  complete  cutoff  of  the 
Federal  spigot,  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  spigot  will  be  turned  off  if  he  does 
not  act,  the  administrator  will  act.  He 
caimot  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

The  bill  Is  designed  for  one  purpose 
only:  to  stiffen  the  backbones  of  those 
men  who  would  rather  see  their  colleges 
closed  down,  their  professors  held  captive 
and  their  files  ransacked  than  to  see 
one  student  arrested  or  one  policeman 
on  their  campuses. 

It  is  bad.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  to  use 
the  carrot-and-stlck  tactic  In  order  to 
force  some  of  our  educators  to  do  what 
should  have  been  done  already.  But  we 
must  do  something,  to  remind  these  men 
that  it  is  they,  and  not  the  sophomores 
who  can  yell  the  loudest  or  block  the 
door  with  the  broadest  shoulder,  who  are 
mnning  the  college. 

So  far,  many  of  them  have  only  acted 
in  a  manner  designed  to  make  us  all  ask, 
"Who's  in  charge  here?" 


TREASURY  TAX  REFORM 
PROPOSALS 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Kennedy  for  their 
latest  tax  reform  proposals.  They  reflect 


the  administration's  genuine  desire  to 
enact  fair  and  equitable  tax  laws. 

The  time  for  tax  reform  is  long  over- 
due. The  hearings  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  are  an  excellent 
first  step  in  this  direction.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  testifying  before  that  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  tax-exempt 
foimdations.  Among  other  things,  I  ad- 
vocated stricter  surveillance  of  exempt 
organizations.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  see  that  this  is  one  of  the  latest  re- 
form proposals. 

The  proposed  repeal  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  would  bring  in.  in  added  taxes, 
an  estimated  $1.8  billion  for  the  14 
months  following  its  removal.  But 
equally  important,  it  should  play  a  ma- 
jor role  in  helping  to  bring  under  control 
the  very  dangerous  infiation  problem 
which  we  are  presently  faced  with  in 
this  country.  This  recommendation  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  courage.  I  con- 
gratulate President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Kennedy  for  exercising  such  courage. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  entire  package. 
Tlie  "low-income  allowance"  will  help 
not  only  our  families  in  poverty  but  also 
our  young  people.  Tliese  young  people 
need  the  relatively  modest  amounts  they 
earn  to  further  their  education  and  to 
get  their  feet  on  the  ground. 

I  hope  that  recommendations  to  re- 
duce the  oil  depletion  allowance  also  will 
come  forth  at  a  later  date.  This,  to  me, 
certainly  is  one  of  the  major  tswc  loop- 
holes which  should  be  corrected  in  any 
tax  reform  legislation.  However,  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  they  attack  certain 
mineral  transactions.  I  support  this  ef- 
fort as  a  first  step  toward  the  realistic 
taxation  of  the  oil  industry. 

The  proposed  limits  on  farm  losses 
should  eliminate  another  tax  g<mmick 
employed  by  the  wealthy.  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  measure. 

I  also  support  the  liberalization  of 
moving  expenses.  For  several  years  I 
have  introduced  bills  to  this  effect.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  such  measures  given 
serious  consideration. 

The  reform  proposeds  are  character- 
ized as  much  for  their  individual  merit 
as  they  are  for  their  balance.  The  low- 
income  allowance  is  offset  by  the  imag- 
inative "minimum  income  tax."  In 
addition,  the  investment  credit  repeal 
is  offset  by  a  proposed  reduction  in  the 
surtax. 

Finally,  these  proposals  will  permit  the 
administration  to  fund  two  high  priority 
programs.  These  are  the  revenue  shar- 
ing program  and  the  tax  credit  pro- 
gram. 

President  Nixon's  recommendations 
certainly  form  the  basis  for  much-needed 
change  in  our  tax  structure.  The  need 
for  an  all-out  effort.  Including  new  ideas, 
to  remedy  our  domestic  ills  is  obvious. 

I  thank  the  Speaker  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  the  latest  tax  reform 
proposals. 

A   LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 


er, I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  letter  I  received  from  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Gold- 
mann,  of  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

Dear  Congressman  Teaotte:  If  the  Idea  of 
representative  government  Is  sound,  then 
most  letters  to  Congressmen  are  unneces- 
sary. Telling  a  good  man  bow  to  vote  on  a 
particular  Issue  after  sending  blm  to  Wash- 
ington violates  the  whole  principle.  Writing 
him  a  short  deserved  note  of  thanks  occa- 
sionally may  be  a  nicety  but  is  Inconsistent 
vrtth  human  nature.  What  Is  left?  Griping, 
of  course!  This  only  wastes  the  Congressman's 
time,  increases  his  office  costs,  and  keeps  him 
from  more  Important  legislative  matters. 

Perhaps  letters  can  only  be  condoned  if 
Congressmen,  thousands  of  miles  away,  like 
to  know  what  their  constituents  are  thinking. 
You  have  received  more  than  enough  of  these 
from  me,  all  promptly,  courteously,  and 
calmly  answered.  On  this  end,  pressure  builds 
up,  and  the  theme  is  always  the  same — In- 
creasing discontent  with  our  federal  govern- 
ment, namely  taxes  and  waste.  We  have  cre- 
ated a  monster  in  Washington. 

As  two  Californian  neighbors  who  love  to 
grow  citrus,  we  could  compare  the  problem 
to  a  giant,  old,  eucalyptus  tree  growing  In  the 
middle  of  a  potentially  fine  orange  grove. 
It  is  soaking  up  every  bit  of  moisture  and 
nutrient  for  a  hundred  feet  around.  Also  it 
Is  now  malformed  with  unsightly  dead  limbs 
everywhere.  Surprisingly,  not  a  single  fore- 
man or  worker  seems  to  notice  it.  much  less 
has  the  initiative  to  prune  it,  or  plans  to  take 
it  down. 

Theoretically,  the  new  Nixon  Administra- 
tion should  give  us  Republicans  comfort. 
What  happens?  Continued  welfare  programs 
but  without  fanfare,  continued  10%  sur- 
charge, continued  depletion  allowances,  con- 
tinued agricultural  subsidies,  continued  rais- 
ing of  the  debt  limit,  and  possible  added  ex- 
pense of  an  ABM  system.  As  a  teacher,  I  won- 
der how  long  It  will  be  before  any  administra- 
tion checks  to  see  that  much  federal  aid  to 
education  Is  only  establishing  many  little 
nests  of  privilege  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
Money  siphoned  out  of  the  state  does  not 
come  back  in  a  way  to  help  the  regular  class- 
room. No  wonder  schools  are  in  trouble. 

However  sad,  my  purpose  now  Is  to  plead 
that  otu'  government  is  no  longer  the  friend  of 
the  small,  honest.  Industrious,  law-abiding 
citizen.  Let  me  return  to  another  domestic 
illustration: 

My  grandfather,  dissatisfied  with  the  Ger- 
man army,  bought  a  steamship  ticket  to  the 
United  States  of  America  in  1900.  He  had 
nothing  but  a  grade  school  education  and 
a  short  apprenticeship  as  a  carpenter.  Amer- 
ica was  such  a  land  of  opportunity  In  those 
days  that  he  retired  in  15  years.  He  ade- 
quately raised  seven  children  and  accumu- 
lated so  much  money  and  real  estate  that 
his  last  surviving  daughters  were  still  spend- 
ing it  until  they  died  a  few  years  ago. 

My  own  father  had  only  one  year  beyond 
grade  school  and  he  supported  six  children 
as  a  machinist.  Despite  the  big  depression 
and  five  years  of  unemployment  without 
welfare  or  aid.  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  70 
with  a  proud  $3000.00. 

I  began  working  under  social  security  and 
the  federal  Income  tax.  My  starting  assets 
would  be  adequate  in  some  countries:  a 
college  degree.  Journeyman  skill  as  a  ma- 
chinist, auto  and  airplane  mechanic  (4  years 
in  the  Navy  as  a  volunteer ) ,  tool  maker  fore- 
man, tool  and  production  planner  in  an 
aircraft  factory,  and  now  as  an  elementary 
school  teacher.  I  had  zero  time  lost  to  sick- 
ness and  unemplojmient,  a  genuine  passion 
for  work  and  only  three  children  to  care  for. 
I  send  three  annual  checks  to  IRS  In  addi- 
tion to  withholding  tax,  send  one  to  the 
state  beside  gas  and  sales  tax,  and  deliver 
two  plump  ones  to  cover  property  taxes.  At 
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the  age  of  54,  after  an  entire  working  career, 
I  now  have  91|0.00  In  the  bank! 

In  order  to  aecompUsb  this,  our  family  has 
bad  to  practice  unbelievable  economies.  I 
have  not  once  iaken  my  wife  and  family  out 
to  a  restaurant  In  26  years.  I  fix  every  radio, 
T.V.  I19S3  bla^k  and  white),  washing  ma- 
chine, or  car  t^at  we  have  ever  owned.  All 
autos  have  bee^  purchased  used,  overhauled, 
driven,  and  juhked.  Our  present  one  Is  of 
1955  vintage.  ^Jiy  wife  cuts  my  hair  and 
paints  the  hoi|se  alone  while  I  grow  fruit 
trees.  The  reas0n  we  own  a  house  Is  because 
three  little  kldi  and  I  spent  9  years  building 
one  from  scratch,  including  plumbing,  elec- 
tricity and  stucco.  We  own  no  stocks,  secu- 
rltlee,  nor  a  per  ny's  worth  of  Insurance.  This 
is  not  a  land  of  opportunity  to  me. 

Therefore  letters  to  you  are  of  the  com- 
plaining kind.  Who  else  can  I  tell  that  a 
horribly  sloppif  bureaucracy  and  excessive 
taxation  Is  alkned  at  exterminating  the 
middle  class?  '^hat  amazes  me  Is  that  no 
force  In  our  nation — newspapers,  radio,  T.V., 
books,  electloniB,  rebel  or  statesman  can 
check  this  glaiit  from  crushing  the  will  of 
the  little  peopje  who  honestly  try.  If  rep- 
resentative government  no  longer  serves  the 
Industrious  conimon  man  what  will  happen? 
_  Just_mentall]r  reviewing  the  series  of  let- 
ters to  you,  I  Qote  degeneration  of  spirit: 
first  hope,  thee  puzzlement,  shock,  frustra- 
tion, bitterness.  Projecting  this  I  am  begin- 
ning to  understand  bow  governments  age, 
how  orderly  piotest  Is  Ignored,  discontent 
spreads,  undergrounds  develop,  riots  appear. 
Some  rather  &ni!  men  Joined  a  cause  in  1776. 
i  time  to  choose.  Ovir  coun- 
try has  noisy  dkouths  who  love  violence  as 
well  as  quiet  fjlks  who  love  to  work.  But 
remembering  ay  grandfather's  remarkable 
luck  with  Just  one  skiU,  I  think  emigra- 
tion has  a  vlrtui  i  or  two." 
Very  trul; '  yours, 

BEBNASO  J.  OOU>MANN. 
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this  country  In  practically  every  respect — a 
belief  not  eradicated  by  sputnik. 

Par  too  many  Americans  consider  this 
country  to  be  omnipotent  without  actually 
understanding  the  true  sources  of  and  the 
manifestations  of  power. 

Russia  does  indeed  appear  backward  if  one 
considers  millions  of  miles  of  concrete  high- 
ways, millions  upon  millions  of  automobiles, 
millions  of  electric  dishwashers,  the  heights 
and  numbers  of  skyscrapers,  the  millions  of 
tons  of  detergents  produced,  or  even  the  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  steel  produced  as  standards 
for  the  measurement  of  national  power. 

Unfortunately,  while  many  of  these  things 
are  measures  of  affluence  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  accurate  gauges  of  a  country's 
ability  to  cope  with  the  ambitions  of  an  ag- 
gressive nation. 

The  British  report  points  Its  finger  at  the 
two  most  critical  and  salient  criteria  which 
must  prevail  if  this  country  is  to  assure  its 
survival  In  spite  of  Russian  designs  for  our 
destruction. 

First,  and  rightly  so,  the  most  important  is 
the  will  to  survive.  Without  this  everything 
else  is  naught.  And  this  will  to  survive  pre- 
supposes an  understanding  of  and  widespread 
knowledge  of  the  threat  to  survival. 

It  is  here  that  the  British  report  points 
out  our  greatest  weakness.  Except  for  a  few 
voices  which  are  almost  drowned  out  by  the 
loud -mouthed  shouting  of  dlsputatloiis  lib- 
erals and  out-and-out  communists,  there 
seems  to  be  no  one  who  dares  to  alert  the 
American  people  to  the  fact  that  Russia  Is 
our  mortal  enemy. 

WhUe  it  Is  true  that  President  Eisenhower 
and  SecreUry  Dulles  created  strong  barriers 
against  Russian  expansion,  this  sole  attempt 
at  containment  was  permitted  to  wither 
away  without  the  American  people  ever  be- 
ing aware  of  the  serious  reeulte  flowing  from 
our  abandonment  of  this  worldwide  system 
of  alliances. 

Our  lack  of  will  to  compete  with  Russia 
diplomatically  goes  way  back  to  President 
Roosevelt  who  failed  to  see  through  the  evil 
designs  of  Stalin  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
enslavement  of  central  Europe. 

Truman  exhibited  the  same  fundamental 
weakness.  He  sold  out  Chiang  and  the  Chi- 
nese to  communism.  He  then  refused  to 
carry  the  Korean  War  to  a  victorious  con- 
clusion. Then  Elsenhower,  who  should  have 
known  better,  closed  out  the  war  by  nego- 
tiation, but  by  no  means  reduced  our  casu- 
alties from  those  which  would  have  occurred 
had  Truman  permitted  MacArthur  to  push 
on  to  victory.  President  Kennedy  continued 
this  evil  trend  and  supinely  permitted  the 
Russians  to  establish  a  stronghold  in  Cuba. 
Vietnam  has  now  disclosed  not  only  the 
weakness,  vacillation  and  lack  of  will  in  our 
leadership  but  the  disintegration  of  patriot- 
ism, love  of  coimtry  and  faith  In  God 
throughout  our  country.  The  communists — 
RvLsslan,  Chinese,  Vietnamese — can  see  our 
lack  of  will  which  is  going  to  result  in 
another  abject  withdrawal  by  President 
Nixon  without  having  achieved  victory. 

Finally  the  British  report  concludes  that 
since  we  no  longer  have  the  will  to  survive, 
we  have  lost  our  ability  to  compete  in  the 
power  struggle  In  which  we  are  engaged. 

This  may  surprise  thoee  who  judge  our 
capabilities  versus  the  Russians  In  terms  of 
our  successful  moon  orbits  and  outer  space 
progranas.  Unfortunately,  while  we  may  get 
to  the  moon  first,  the  Russians  have  devel- 
o|>ed  such  formidable  and  awesome  weapons 
for  delivery  through  outer  space  that  our 
astronauts  might  not  have  any  America  to 
return  to  from  the  moon. 

When  one  listens  to  the  shouting  in  our 
universities,  the  oratory  of  appeasement,  de- 
tente and  defeat  In  our  Congress  and  the 
weasllng  words  from  most  of  our  leadership, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  British  have  con- 
cluded that  this  country  is  doomed  from  lack 
of  will  and  lack  of  ability  to  defend  ourselves. 


Once  the  countries  of  the  free  world  get 
this  message  they  will  strip  us  of  our  gold 
and  desert  us  like  rats  leaving  a  sinking  ship 


MEETING  OUR  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
GOALS 

(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
a  steadily  increasing  and  liigiily  mobile 
population  we  have  a  great  need  for  new 
residential  construction.  Congress  recog- 
nized this  need  last  year  when  it  set  a 
goal  of  26  million  housing  units  to  be  built 
during  the  next  10  years.  It  is  now  pre- 
dicted that  we  will  fall  short  of  this  goal 
by  200,000  imits  in  even  this  first  year 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

Recent  congressional  hearings  have 
shown  us  that  present  practices  and  pro- 
cedures in  the  management  of  our  na- 
tional forests  will  not  yield  sufficient 
lumber  and  plywood  in  the  right  places 
and  at  the  right  times  and  at  the  right 
prices  to  make  possible  the  attainment 
of  our  essential  national  objectives. 

Congress  must  make  additional  funds 
available  to  those  who  manage  the  na- 
tional forests  in  order  to  make  possible 
the  construction  of  an  adequate  system  of 
forest  roads,  reforestation  of  current  cut- 
over  lands,  and  other  nonstocked  or 
poorly  stocked  lands,  thinning  of  the 
forests,  increased  salvage  of  timber  killed 
by  fire,  insects,  or  disease,  and  enhanced 
research  to  develop  new  ways  to  grow 
timber  faster,  use  wood  more  efficiently, 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  We  of 
the  Congress  carmot  justifiably  expect 
even  the  able  and  dedicated  persons  serv- 
ing the  national  interests  in  the  employ 
of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  accomplish  what  It 
is  possible  to  accomplish  with  our  na- 
tional timber  resources  imless  we  give 
them  the  necessary  tools  and  funds  which 
are  within  our  power  to  make  available 
to  them. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
PorestiT  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  McMh-lan)  ,  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
who  serves  on  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  which  recently  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  lumber  and 
plywood  problem  (Mr.  Ashley)  yester- 
day were  principal  sponsors  of  the  Na- 
tional Timber  Supply  Act  of  1969.  This 
act  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  high- 
timber-yield  fund  which  will  assure  that 
timber  sale  receipts  will,  for  a  period  of 
time,  be  used  for  intensified  management 
of  our  national  forests. 

The  bipartisan  cosponsors  of  this 
measure  are  Members  who  are  concerned 
that  the  Nation  provide  the  necessarj- 
building  materials  to  meet  our  growing 
consimier  needs.  Including  Members  from 
the  producing  areas  that  can  make  those 
materials  available.  All  of  us  are  working 
together  to  make  sure  that  the  Nation 
will  not  fail  its  commitment  to  provide 
more  and  better  housing  for  its  citizens. 

The  Fotirth  District  of  Oregon  has 
roughly  10  percent  of  the  standing  com- 
mercial softwood  timber  in  the  United 
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states.  The  vast  public  and  private  land 
holdings  from  which  our  timber  resource 
is  harvested  accoimt  for  a  very  signiflccint 
share  of  the  economy  of  southwestern 
Oregon.  Most  of  the  people  in  my  district 
derive  their  livelihoods,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  caring  for,  harvesting,  and 
replacing  the  timberland  stands  as  well 
as  converting  logs  from  the  forests  into 
useful  consumer  products. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  National 
Timber  Supply  Act  and  I  commend  its 
careful  consideration  to  my  colleagues.  I 
offer  my  full  assistance  in  bringing  the 
full  promise  of  our  Nation's  housing 
goals — through  the  intensive  and  creative 
management  of  our  national  forests — to 
reality. 

HOGS  ARE  BEAUTIFUL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ScHWENGEL)  Is  lecognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise 
today  to  set  the  record  straight  in  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  importance  to  the  con- 
stituents of  my  district,  to  Iowa,  and  this 
country.  The  record  which  I  desire  to  set 
straight  Is  the  record  of  the  contribution 
made  by  the  pork  industry,  the  producers 
of  pork  and  the  importance  of  pork  to 
our  economy  and  the  importance  of  pork 
to  the  nutrition  of  our  people.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  other  producers  of  protein 
and  other  meat  producers.  They  are  mak- 
ing significant  contributions  to  a  more 
wholesome  and  healthy  life.  My  purpose 
here  today,  is  to  set  the  record  straight 
with  respect  to  the  pork  industry  and  the 
maligned  pig. 

The  need  for  correcting  the  record 
arises  in  part  from  a  dialog  which  has 
been  in  progress  among  certain  Members 
of  the  other  body.  It  seems  that  some  of 
the  Members  of  that  body  are  engaged 
In  a  contest  to  determine  whether  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  or  Kentucky,  produces 
the  best  ham.  Their  efforts  to  point  out 
the  savory  flavor  of  ham  products  is  to 
be  commended.  It  is  wonderful  food. 
However,  they  are  terribly  misguided  in 
one  sense,  for  the  States  which  they  rep- 
resent may  produce  very  good  ham,  but 
they  lack  sufficient  capacity  among  the 
three  States  to  produce  more  than  a 
merest  percent  of  the  total  ham  produced 
in  this  country.  Iowa  alone  produces  over 
24  percent  of  all  the  hams  produced  in 
.this  country.  In  addition,  anyone  with  a 
discriminating  palate  knows  full  well 
that  Iowa  ham  has  the  best  flavor  of  all. 
Besides  this  well-known  fact,  we  boast  of 
delicious  and  nutritious  pork  chops,  pro- 
tein rich  and  tasty  bacon,  palatable 
energj'  giving  loins — this  plus  70  other 
products  such  as  a  delicacy  like  pickled 
pigs  feet. 

A  second  source  of  error  in  the  rec- 
ord, is  a  series  of  television  clips  in  the 
"Keep  America  Beautiful"  campaign. 
These  films  depict  the  hog  as  being 
stupid,  and  an  animal  of  imclean  habits. 
This  is  a  serious  error  which  I  hope  to 
correct  here  today.  The  National  Pork 


Producers  Council  has  spearheaded  the 
drive  to  correct  this  image  by  their  dis- 
tribution of  bright  green  and  yellow  but- 
tons proclaiming,  "Hogs  Are  Beautiful." 
My  purpose  here  this  afternoon  is  to 
further  correct  the  record  and  the  gen- 
eral image  of  that  much  maligned  ani- 
mal, the  "picked  on  porker." 

I  like  pigs,  and  I  honestly  believe  that 
most  pigs  like  me.  Hogs  are  beautiful. 
Some  of  my  best  friends  are  hogs. 

Like  Patrick  Henry,  I  care  not  what — 
unfortunate — remarks  others  may  make, 
but  as  for  me,  I  like  pigs.  Against  all 
those  who  would  besmirch  them,  I  stand 
ready  to  speak  in  their  defense — even  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  pork  industry  in  America  Is  dis- 
turbed about  the  bad  image  that  my 
countrymen  are  creating  for  this  lowly 
farm  animal.  Last  year  the  promotion 
agents  for  "Keep  America  Beautiful" 
came  out  with  this  slogan: 

Don't  be  a  pig  In  the  park. 

Long  before  this  slogan  was  coined, 
there  were  other  expressions  in  com- 
mon use  that  the  advertisers  suspect 
have  somehow  cooled  the  market  for 
pork  products.  And  that  Is  not  hogwash — 
to  use  just  one  such  expression. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  lltterbug  cam- 
paign, National  Pork  Producers  Council 
has  launched  a  counteroffensive  with 
slogans  and  buttons  proclaiming  that 
"Hogs  Are  Beautiful."  And  I  understand 
that  already  they  are  sold  out  of  buttons. 

To  amuse  ourselves,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  some  of  the  uncomplimentary  terms 
and  phrases  being  heaped  upon  the  poor 
pig.  Consider  these  imagemakers,  for 
example : 

She  Is  pigheaded. 

Her  apartment  Is  as  dirty  as  a  pigsty. 

On  weekends,  she  goes  hog  wild. 

She  knows  as  much  about  politics  as  a 
hog  knows  about  Sunday. 

She  Is  always  hogging  the  show. 

What's  more,  she  is  a  road  hog. 

Her  Congressman  Is  nothing  but  a  pork- 
barrel  politician  who  feeds  at  the  Govern- 
ment trough. 

I've  never  met  her,  but  they  say  she  is  as 
fat  as  a  pig. 

Who  wants  to  buy  a  pig  in  the  poke. 

Maybe  she  is  all  lard,  who  knows? 

I've  heard  rumors  that  she  casts  her  pearls 
before  sioine. 

Does  she  have  a  cute  little  piggy  bank? 

Tes,  I  know,  but  you  can't  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear. 

On  the  dance  floor,  she  Is  as  awkward  as  a 
hog  on  ice. 

Now  that  we  have  a  pig's  eye  image  of 
this  girl,  how  would  you  like  to  go  whole 
hog  and  hire  her  as  a  member  of  your 
congressional  staff? 

So  much  for  the  scintillating  sematics 
of  swine  slang.  Now,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  noble  pig  for  its  9,000  years  of 
loyal  service  to  mankind.  In  doing  so,  I 
shall  quote  in  part  from  "The  Story  of 
Pork"  published  by  the  American  Meat 
Institute : 

Americans  have  special  reason  for  paying 
tribute  to  the  hog.  He's  contributed  greatly 
to  pioneering,  settling  and  building  this  land. 
Supposedly  at  Queen  Isabella's  urging,  Co- 
lumbus brought  eight  pigs  with  him  on  his 
second  voyage  to  the  New  World.  Cortez'  ex- 
cursion into  Honduras  in  1524  Included  a 
drove  of  swine.  But  It  was  on  May  25,  1539 — 


almost  a  century  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Pilgrims — that  the  hog  was  Introduced  to 
mainland  America. 

On  this  date.  Hernando  DeSoto,  who  was 
determined  to  conquer  Florida  and  establish 
colonies  in  the  Interior,  landed  at  Charlotte 
Harbor,  Florida,  with  600  soldiers,  350  horses 
and  only  13  hogs.  The  Indians  along  his 
route  learned  Just  how  good  roast  pork  can 
be,  and  DeSoto's  records  show  that  the  whole 
Spanish  encampment  was  completely  burned 
a  couple  times  because  of  the  Indian's  crav- 
ing for  pork. 

When  tlie  encampment  In  Arkansas  was 
burned  in  1641,  "more  than  400  pigs  were 
lost  In  the  fire  and  only  about  100  remained." 
A  year  later,  when  survivors  of  the  expedi- 
tion built  boats  for  the  voyage  down  the 
Mississippi,  they  killed  700  pigs  to  provide 
meat  for  the  Journey.  Fifty  years  later,  when 
the  French  explored  the  Mississippi,  the  In- 
dians fed  them  pork  raised  from  the  descend- 
ants of  DeSoto's  party.  The  13  hogs  had  made 
a  sizable  contribution  to  the  formation  of  a, 
new  land. 

Pork  was  a  staple  of  the  Pilgrim  diet.  Sup- 
plies had  to  be  locked  up  because  the  Indians 
on  the  East  Coast  liked  pork,  too.  Pork  pack- 
ing was  the  chief  business  of  William  Pyn- 
chon,  the  first  American  meat  packer,  Yankee 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  sprang  from 
barreled  pork;  and  before  1700,  packers  had 
made  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  a  center  of 
flourishing  export  trade.  The  American  Rev- 
olution was  in  part  possible  because  of  the 
strength  that  the  pork  trade  brought  to  the 
colonies. 

During  the  trying  days  of  Valley  Forge,  pork 
chunks  in  brine  became  a  saving  provision  to 
the  tattered  Continental  Army.  Sow-belly 
(salt  pork)  In  the  Civil  War  and  canned  K 
rations  in  World  War  II  were  later  Instances 
when  pork  was  on  the  winning  side. 

PIGS,    PORK,    AND   PROGRESS 

When  the  covered  wagons  went  West,  the 
hog  went  with  them.  He  was  a  hardy  traveler, 
able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  animals  of 
thi  forest  where  he  had  to  forage  for  food. 
Small  hams  and  stringy  bacon  were  the  yield 
of  these  "razorbacks"  and  "stump  rooter." 
Pork  as  we  know  it  was  not  available  until 
settlers  used  the  abundant  Indian  corn  as 
feed  and  changed  the  hog  from  a  scavenger  to 
a  standard  farm  commodity. 

As  river  towns  sprang  up,  small  packing 
plants  and  slaughter  houses  were  built  where 
farmers  could  get  cash  for  the  swine  their 
families  did  not  consume.  The  canals  that 
brought  such  color  to  American  history  were 
built  primarily  to  provide  dependable  trans- 
portation for  pork  products  and  live  hogs. 
The  three  routes  colonial  drovers  used  to  take 
their  hogs  to  market  later  became  the  routes 
of  the  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads. 

Cincinnati  became  known  as  "Porkopollse" 
and  packed  more  pork  than  any  other  place 
In  the  world  In  the  mld-1800's.  Packers  per- 
fected the  assembly-line  Ideas  of  EHl  Whitney 
and' made  important  developments  In  food 
refrigeration.  Shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  the 
first  refrigerator  car  appeared.  This  invention 
played  a  major  role  In  enabling  the  entire 
nation  to  enjoy  the  nutrients  and  flavor  of 
pork. 

THE    HOG    TODAT 

Grandmother  and  her  mother  depended 
heavily  on  the  hog  as  a  source  of  fats,  and 
yesterday's  hog  was  obliging  plump  and  Jolly. 
■The  fats  In  lard,  produced  from  pork,  was 
particularly  Important  during  the  effort  for 
World  War  I.  Today's  homemaker  Is  diet 
consclotTs,  and  the  hog  has  again  been  ad- 
Justed.  With  the  help  of  researchers,  breeders, 
and  farmers,  a  "meat  type"  now  offers  the 
m.ore-lean-less-fat  combination  which  the 
homemaker  prefers.  Once  again  the  hog  has 
condescendingly  £tgreed  to  change  Its  form 
Just  to  meet  (no  pun  Intended)  our  needs. 
The  hog  Is  one  of  our  most  efficient  convert- 
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en  of  feed  grml  i  to  meat.  We  can  produce 
one-hundred  povinds  of  pork  from  two-hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  feed.  This  la  a  real 
feat!  It  serves  ^  further  demonstrate  the 
flexibility  and  tl^e  adaptability  of  the  bog  to 
our  economy  ov«r  the  years.  The  true  versa- 
tility of  this  nople  animal  can  be  seen  more 
clearly  by  reviewing  the  many  products  which 
the  "porker"  provides  us. 

List  of  produtts  that  contain  only  pork 
raisH  OR  reozEN 

1.  Boston  butt^. 

2.  Brains. 

3.  Cheek  meat. 

4.  Chitterlings. 
6.  Hams. 

6.  Head  meat. 

7.  Heart. 

8.  Jowls. 

9.  Kidneys. 

10.  Knuckles. 

1 1 .  Link  sausage. 

12.  Ups. 

13.  Liver. 
•     14.  Loins. 

13.  Loin  end  ro^t. 

16.  Lungs. 

17.  ttelts. 
- 18.  Iileck  bones 

19.  Patties. 

20.  Picnic. 

21.  Pigs  feet. 

22.  Pork  chops, 

23.  Rib  end  lolj  roast. 

24.  Shoulder. 

25.  Shoulder  steaks. 

26.  Snouts. 

27.  Spare  ribs. 

28.  Stomachs. 

29.  Tails. 

30.  Tongues. 


List  0/  produdfs 
i 


1.  beans  with  biicon. 

2.  beans  with  b  im. 

3.  blood  pudding. 

4.  blood  sausage 

5.  bologna. 

6.  braunschwelgjer 

7.  breakfast  sauiage. 

8.  canned  pork  aind  gravy. 

9.  chill  with  poik 

10.  chow  meln  ^Ith  pork. 

11.  deviled  bam 

12.  frankfurters, 

13.  German  styl^  potato  salad. 

14.  ham  a-la-kl^g 

15.  ham  hash. 

16.  liver. 

17.  liver  sausage 

18.  liver  spreads 

19.  luncheon  me^ts 

20.  margarine. 

21.  meat  loaf  ml^ 

22.  meat  spreads, 

23.  metwurst. 

24.  nonspecific  l<iave8, 


PBOCESSED     (COND;  MBNTS    and    CtnUNG   AGENTS 

tNCLunzs)) 

1.  Bacon  squan  s 

2.  Canned  ham  i 

3.  Coppa. 

4.  Coplcola. 

5.  Cottage  butt 

6.  Chopped  ban  i 

7.  Chopped  porfc, 

8.  Hocks. 

9.  Pickled  pigs  leet. 

10.  Sliced  bacor 

11.  Smoked  ham 

12.  Smoked  ham 

13.  Smoked  hani 

14.  Smoked  hani 

15.  Smoked  hani 

16.  Smoked  hani 

17.  Smoked  plcdlc 

18.  Smoked  porl :  chops. 

19.  Spiced  pork 

20.  Sweet  and  s<lur 


,  butt  half. 
,  butt  end. 

shank  half. 

shank  end. 
slices. 


pork. 

with  pork  and  other 
^gredient3 


36.  peperonl. 

26.  pickle  and  pimento  loaf. 

27.  pork  and  beans. 

28.  pork  pot  pie. 

29.  potted  meat  food  product. 

30.  salami. 

31.  sausage  pizza. 

32.  scrapple. 

33.  shortening. 

34.  souse  (head  cheese). 

35.  split  pea  soup  with  ham. 

36.  sulze. 

37.  summer  sausage. 

38.  smoked  sausage. 

39.  thurlnger. 

40.  tamales. 

41.  tongue  spreads. 

42.  Vienna  sausage. 
The  hog's  years  of  service  continue  as  he 

offers  palate-tempting  eating,  variety  In  cook 
Ing  and  high  quality  proteins,  plus  Iron  and 
macln.  Pork  is  especially  Important  for  thia- 
mine, both  because  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  sources  and  because  there  are  fewer 
food  sources  of  this  vitamin  than  of  other 
known  B  vitamins. 

BYPRODUCTS 

By-products  of  pork  can  be  found  in  all 
facets  of  everyday  living.  Pigskin  Is  a  light 
and  durable  leather  used  for  gloves,  insoles, 
wallets  and  various  novelties.  Of  course,  some 
of  the  most  Important  pigskins  are  those 
which  we  xise  so  much  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day afternoons  In  the  Pall — the  football !  Hog 
hair  is  used  for  bristle  brushes,  upholstery. 
Insulation  and  felting.  Hog  casings  are  used 
for  sausage.  Gelatin,  cosmetics,  roofing  com- 
pounds, defoamer  and  cleaning  emulsions 
come  from  pigskins  and  fats.  Glue,  animal 
feeds  and  Industrial  greases  are  other  useful 
by-products. 

PHARMACEUTICALS 

Pharmaceuticals  are  by-products  of  which 
the  meat  indxistry  can  be  justly  proud.  Hogs 
have  circulatory,  respiratory  and  digestive 
systems  similar  to  man  but  do  not  suffer  from 
the  "bodily  Imbalance"  diseases  of  man. 
Packers'  long-range  research  has  uncovered 
many  medical  potentials  in  hog  glands  and 
organs. 

The  thyroid  gland  of  the  hog  is  used  as  raw 
material  for  thyroid  extract.  The  diabetic  pa- 
tient depends  on  the  meat  industry  for  in- 
sulin; the  pancreas  glands  from  120,000  hogs 
are  required  for  one  pound  of  Insulin  powder. 
The  pituitary  glands  of  25,000  hogs  are 
needed  to  produce  one  ounce  of  ACTH,  and 
the  extraction  process  is  a  skilled  and  Intri- 
cate one.  Cortisone,  pepsin,  mucin  and  epi- 
nephrine are  a  few  more  of  the  llfesavers 
that  originate  in  the  packing  plant. 

THE     WONDERFUL    PIO 

The  most  intelligent  domestic  animal  In 
America,  according  to  a  study  made  by  Cor- 
nell University; 

Adaptable  to  the  extent  that  he  will  accept 
an  environment  forced  upon  him  through  ig- 
norance, although  he  prefers  a  clean  lair; 

A  perfect  conservationist,  will  eat  whatever 
his  master  provides:  and 

A  prolific  meat-making  machine. 

Surely  these  are  qualities  enough  to  war- 
rant esteem  and  gratitude. 

Praise  to  the  pig  for  9,000  years  of  service 
and  the  thousands  of  years  to  come ! 

IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    HOG    INDUSTRY 

The  hog  industry  is  big  business.  The 
$3.8  billion  received  by  farmers  last  year 
from  the  sale  of  hogs  accounted  for  9 
percent  of  the  Nation's  $44.1  billion  of 
cash  receipts  from  farm  product  sales. 
Iowa's  $1  billion  in  1967— latest  avail- 
able— from  hog  marketings  was  tops  in 
the  country  and  was  28  percent  of  the 
State's  total  farm  sales.  Of  the  85  mil- 
lion hogs  slaughtered  commercially  last 
year,   almost   21   million — one-fourth — 


were  killed  in  Iowa  packing  plants — more 
than  three  times  as  many  as  slaughtered 
in  the  No.  2  State — Minnesota.  Iowa  has 
led  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  hogs  on 
farms  in  every  one  of  the  past  80  years. 

WHO    SAID    HOGS    ARE    DUMB? 

Yes,  Sir;  pigs  are  versatile  creatures — 
and  smart,  too.  Sometimes  they  are 
smarter  than  we  think.  For  example,  I 
recall  a  story  I  heard  as  a  boy  on  my 
father's  farm  in  P^anklin  County,  Iowa, 
about  the  city  slicker  from  Boston  who 
bought  a  farm  near  ours.  He  wanted  to 
get  rich  quick  raising  hogs.  For  a  start  he 
had  one  sow.  He  wanted  some  baby  pigs 
so  he  loaded  his  sow  into  the  wheel- 
barrow and  pushed  her  up  the  road  a 
couple  of  miles  to  the  nearest  neighbor 
to  visit  a  boar.  Then  he  wheeled  the  sow 
home  again.  Next  morning  he  went  to  the 
bam  bright  and  early,  but  to  his  surprise 
there  were  no  little  pigs.  So  he  hoisted 
the  sow  into  the  wheelbarrow  and  re- 
peated the  journey.  Next  morning  he 
went  to  the  bam  again — and  still  no  little 
pigs.  But  there  was  the  sow  sitting  in  the 
wheelbarrow. 

Yes,  sir;  pigs  are  smart.  Even  Abe  Lin- 
coln thought  so,  for  he  once  said : 

A  pig  won't  believe  anything  he  can't  see. 

HOG  DRIVES  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  Iowa  and 
other  Midwestern  States  are  famous  for 
corn  and  hogs.  But  perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  that  the  area  was  also  once  famous 
for  its  great  hog  drives. 

In  pre-Civil  War  days,  the  early  set- 
tlers herded  their  pigs  across  the  coim- 
tryside  to  eastern  assembly  points  for 
shipment  by  rail  or  water.  Madison,  Ind., 
and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  were  both  known 
as  "porkopolis"  about  100  years  ago.  In 
those  days,  hogs  had  different  names,  too, 
They  were  commonly  called  elm  peelers, 
alligators,  land-pikes,  razorbacks,  and 
prairie  rooters.  They  ran  at  large  until  2 
or  3  years  old,  living  mostly  on  acorns, 
beechnuts,  and  whatever  they  could 
scrounge.  But  before  the  drives  began, 
they  were  fattened  out  on  corn. 

The  droves  often  contained  2,000  to 
3,000  hogs.  They  traveled  hundreds  of 
miles  from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
and  surrounding  States.  These  hog 
drives  were  similar  to  the  famous  cattle 
drives  of  the  early  West.  But  the  men 
were  not  called  cowboys;  they  were  called 
drovers.  The  trail  boss  was  usually  owner 
of  the  drove.  He  brought  up  the  rear, 
seeing  to  it  that  his  drovers — usually  on 
horseback — kept  the  hogs  moving.  At 
night  the  crew  would  make  camp  in  the 
beech  forest  and  sit  around  the  camp- 
fire,  singing  ballads  and  telling  stories, 
just  like  in  a  western  movie. 

This  bit  of  forgotten  history  gives  me 
an  idea  for  a  new  TV  series  to  help 
brighten  the  image  of  pork.  Perhaps  we 
could  promote  a  "Gunsmoke"  type  of 
program  centered  around  the  romance 
of  the  famous  hog  drives  of  the  early 
Middlewest.  All  we  would  need  is  a  spon- 
sor, a  good  script  writer,  a  Matt  Dillon, 
and  a  few  thousand  razorbacks. 

WHY    IS   THE   USE   OF   PORK    FALLING   OFF? 

Today  Americans  are  rating  more 
meat  but  less  pork.  In  1873,  per  capita 
pork  consumption  was  about  73  pounds. 
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By  1966  the  consumption  was  down  to 
58  pounds  p>er  capita. 

What  are  some  of  the  possible  ex- 
planations for  tills  unsettling  change? 
According  to  a  study  published  in  1968 
by  Iowa  State  University  entitled.  "The 
Pork  Industry,  Problems  and  Progress" 
there  are  four  factors  involved: 

First.  Proliferation  of  alternatives. 

Second.  Increased  protein  competition. 

Third.  Changes  in  consumer  attitude 
toward  obesity. 

Fourth.  The  image  of  pork. 

More  choices  are  available  to  the 
housewife  today  when  she  goes  shopping 
for  food.  A  century  ago  the  general  store 
carried  fewer  than  60  different  products 
for  all  consumer  needs,  including  food. 
Today's  supermarkets  carry  more  than 
35,000  coded  items,  and  that  is  enough 
to  confuse  any  housewife. 

Competition  has  also  increased.  Since 
1953  the  American  consumer  has  been 
eating  more  beef  than  pork.  He  now  eats 
79  percent  more  beef,  and  the  lines 
plotted  on  the  graph  continue  to  diverge. 

Popularity  of  other  forms  of  animal 
protein  has  also  increased  sharply. 

In  absolute  pounds  consumed  by  civil- 
ians during  the  last  decade,  for  example, 
poultry  increased  85  percent;  breaded 
shrimp  by  120  percent;  fish  sticks  by  53 
percent;  beef  by  47  percent;  but  pork 
actually  showed  a  3-percent  loss  during 
this  period  when  the  U.S.  population  had 
increased  by  19  percent.  In  its  most  re- 
cent biennial  review  of  10-year  growth 
patterns  in  the  food  industry,  Food 
Processing  &  Marketing  magazine  showed 
substantial  increases  in  39  of  42  cate- 
gories of  food  products,  topped  by  an  822- 
percent  growth  in  frozen  potato  products 
and  a  679-percent  growth  in  noncaloric 
sweeteners — with  cane  and  beet  sugar 
also  up  by  20  percent.  During  the  past 
decade,  only  three  of  the  42  categories 
lost  ground — pork,  with  a  3 -percent  loss, 
butter — down  11  percent — and  citrus 
fruit  used  fresh — down  13  percent. 

But  the  threat  to  pork  from  increased 
competition  from  alternative  protein 
sources  is  clearly  not  limited  to  other 
animal  proteins  such  as  beef  and  poul- 
try. Witliln  the  past  2  years  a  techno- 
logical breakthrough  has  been  achieved 
in  isolated  spun  soy  protein  products, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  these 
will  play  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  the  consumer  diet  within  the  very 
near  future.  With  a  source  of  protein 
that  is  roughly  half  the  cost  of  animal 
protein,  and  with  the  ability  to  provide 
a  very  wide  range  of  texture,  flavor,  and 
appearance,  it  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  vegetable  proteins  will  make 
further  inroads  into  the  market  for  pork 
producers.  An  interesting  recent  devel- 
opment is  a  patented  process  which  com- 
bines soy  protein  with  animal  protein  to 
yield  an  entirely  new  kind  of  product. 

The  third  cause  for  pork's  decline  was 
listed  as  "changes  in  consumer  attitude 
toward  obesity."  This  is  a  strange  para- 
dox. For  almost  since  the  begirmings  of 
recorded  history,  overweight  has  been 
a  prestigious  sign  of  affluence.  Only  the 
prosperous  could  afford  enough  food  to 
provide  the  caloric  surplus  that  results  in 
obesity.  And  this  is  still  so  throughout 
much  of  the  world.  But  the  United  States, 


as  Charles  Slater  once  pointed  out,  is 
"the  first  nation  in  history  to  be  seri- 
ously threatened  by  mass  obesity."  It  is 
well  within  the  reach  even  of  those  who 
subsist  on  public  funds  to  become  grossly 
overweight. 

Regardless  of  the  extent  to  which  peo- 
ple actually  are  overweight — and  it  is 
doubtful  that  two-thirds  of  the  adult 
population  would  really  qualify  as  medi- 
cally obese — it  is  still  a  fact  of  enormous 
significance  that  two-thirds  of  the  pap- 
ulation consider  they  are  fatter  than 
they  would  like  to  be.  The  ratio  of  women 
who  considered  themselves  to  weigh  too 
much  was  even  higher  than  that  of  men, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  women  have  a  dis- 
proportionate influence  on  the  choice  of 
foods  that  are  purchased  and  served. 

With  the  proi>er  selection  and  trim- 
ming, pKjrk  can  be  among  the  leanest  of 
meats.  But  does  the  consumer  perceive 
pork  to  be  lean?  Just  how  much  of  an 
effort  is  actually  being  made  by  the  pro- 
ducer, the  packer,  the  retailer  to  encour- 
age the  consumer  to  think  of  pork  as  a 
lean  meat? 

The  fouith  cause,  the  image  of  pork, 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  my  in- 
troduction. To  the  extent  that  people 
associate  "pork"  with  the  pig,  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  its  consumer 
image  is  less  than  shining  bright.  Such 
phrases  as  "dirty  as  a  pig,"  "this  place 
looks  like  a  pigsty,"  and  so  forth  have 
conditioned  the  consumers  mind  since 
childhood.  Add  to  this  vague  fear  about 
diseases  such  as  trichinosis  and  even  hog 
cholera,  and  then  top  it  off  with  publicity 
about  the  role  of  saturated  animal  fat 
in  arteriosclerosis,  and  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  there  were  no  negative 
ruboff  on  pork  and  pork  products. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  brief  quo- 
tation from  Charles  Lamb.  In  his  "Dis- 
sertation Upon  Roast  Pig,"  he  gives  one 
of  the  most  glowing  tributes  to  pork  in 
all  literature. 

Pig,  Let  me  speak  his  praise,  is  no  less 
provocative  of  the  appetite,  than  he  Is  satis- 
factory to  the  crltlcalness  of  the  censorious 
palate.  The  strong  man  may  batten  on  him, 
and  the  weakling  refuseth  not  his  mild 
Juices. 

Unlike  to  mankind's  mixed  characters,  a 
bundle  of  virtues  and  vices.  Inexplicably  in- 
tertwisted, and  not  to  be  unravelled  without 
hazard,  he  is — good  throughout.  No  part  of 
him  is  better  or  worse  than  another.  He 
helpeth,  as  far  as  his  little  means  extend, 
all  around.  He  Is  the  least  envious  of  ban- 
quets. He  is  all  neighbours'  fare. 

If  we  can  only  get  more  consumers 
to  thinking  about  pork  and  pork  prod- 
ucts in  this  way,  the  future  for  pork 
would  indeed  be  bright. 

Some  pertinent  correspondence  fol- 
low: 

Davenport,  Iowa, 

April  16,  1969. 

Mr.   F^ED    SCHWENGEL, 

House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Fred;  As  a  Pork  producer  and  a  pro- 
moter of  Improving  the  Image  of  Pork,  I  am 
pleased  to  know  of  the  tribute  that  you  and 
your  colleagues  are  planning  to  give  to  the 
swine  Industry.  As  you  know  I  am  presently 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  Vice  President  of 
the  National  Pork  Producers  Council  which 
has  the  largest  paid  membership  of  any  com- 
modity group  In  the  country  today.  We  have 
started  the  voluntary  check  off  program  to 


help  In  the  promotion  of  our  own  product. 
Naturally  an  occasion  such  as  the  one  you 
are  promoting  April  22nd  makes  me  espe- 
cially proud  to  have  you  representing  this 
area  of  Iowa.  As  you  know,  Iowa  In  general 
is  where  hogs  are  "King". 

Iowa  has  25%  of  the  Grade  A  land  In  the 
U.S.  Land  that  produces  some  of  the  best 
yields  In  corn,  and  as  you  know  Fred,  hogs 
are  the  best  converters  of  corn  to  red  meat. 
This  is  why  Iowa  raises  about  30 To  of  the 
hogs  in  the  10  corn  belt  states.  Last  year 
19,493,000  hogs  were  slaughtered  In  Iowa  to 
produce  5,041,866,000  lbs.  of  pork,  more  than 
any  other  State.  The  processing  of  pork  also 
contributes  to  the  employment  of  many  peo- 
ple In  and  out  of  Iowa. 

Pork,  fresh,  cured,  pickled,  smoked  or 
canned  sets  the  pace  for  a  wide  selection  of 
delectable  dining  and  has  an  Impressive 
nutritive  value  for  the  homemaker  when 
planning  family  menus.  Todays  pork  Is  su- 
perior due  to  better  breeding  and  feeding 
and  closer  trimming  by  meat  packer  and  re- 
tailers. Among  other  things  pork  is  a  major 
dietary  source  of  the  B  vitamins,  especially 
thiamine,  riboflavin  and  niacin,  essential 
to  food  utilization,  appetite,  skin  and  oral 
health.  With  less  fat  and  fewer  calories,  pork 
plays  a  particular  role  In  the  diet  of  weight 
control.  Whether  it  Is  barbecued  pork  roast, 
ham,  bacon,  or  left-over  pork  In  a  sandwich, 
you  can  be  sure  of  the  same  outstanding 
nutritive  values  that  mean  so  much  to  the 
health  and  well  being  of  old  and  young  alike. 

I  will  be  thinking  of  you,  Fred,  on  April 
22nd  with  pride,  knowing  how  well  you  will 
be  representing  Iowa.  Thanks  again  for  your 
support  of  the  hog  industry.  Enclosed  please 
find  a  pig  tie  tack  that  I  hope  you  will  wear 
proudly  that  day. 
Sincerely, 

Roy  B.  Keppy. 

National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board, 

Chicago,  III.,  April  8, 1969. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Schwengel:  The 
management  of  this  organization  commends 
your  Intent  In  saluting  U.S.  produced  pwrk 
and  the  agricultural  industry  that  brings  it 
to  our  tables.  Pork  producers  In  your  con- 
stituency and  across  the  land  will  be  ap- 
plauding this  public  recognition.  We  Join 
them  I 

Very  sincerely, 

Davis  H.  Stroud, 

President. 

Iowa  Swine  Producers  Association, 
Iowa  Pork  Producers  Association, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  11, 1969. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Representative  Schwengel:  The 
pork  producers  of  Iowa  are  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  inform  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  our  United  States  Con- 
gress of  the  Importance  of  the  hog  Industry 
to  our  great  state  and  nation. 

We  believe  that  hogs  are  truly  beautiful 
In  this  state  because  they  furnish  most  of 
the  livelihood  for  the  80,000  farmers  who 
raise  them.  These- same  hogs  furnish  Jobs  for 
thosuands  of  other  lowans  who  work  in  pack- 
ing houses,  drive  trucks,  build  tractors, 
produce  and  sell  feed,  and  work  in  the  other 
agricultural  related  Jobs. 

The  average  Iowa  pork  producer  raises  250 
head  of  hogs.  The  average  American  eats  65 
pounds  of  pork  per  year.  The  Iowa  pork  prod- 
ucer markets  his  hogs  at  220  pounds,  and  if 
this  hog  dresses  out  at  70%  he  will  furnish 
154  pounds  of  port  which  will  feed  more  than 
two  Americans  each  year.  It  figures  out  that 
the    average    Iowa    Pork    producer    provides 
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enough    pork    fof    more    than    500    hungry 
Americans  each  j|ear. 

Iowa  Is  the  largjest  pork  producing  state  In 
the  nation.  We  ral»e  a  few  over  20,000,000  head 
each  year,  one-fc»irth  of  the  nation's  total 
pork  supply.  It  Uten  follows  that  Iowa  pro- 
vides enough  porH  to  feed  between  40  and  60 
million  American^. 

In  Iowa  we  kn^w  that  the  hog  Is  one  of 
our  most  efBclent  converters  of  feed  grains  to 
meat.  Here  we  c4n  produce  100  pounds  of 
pork  from  350  poinds  of  feed.  We  feel  that 
pork  will  be  one  ot  the  best  and  more  e£9clent 
sources  of  protein  j  In  a  world  where  the  need 
for  protein  Is  eve*  Increasing. 

Hogs  are  not  o^y  beautiful — they're  Just 
plain  wonderful. 
Sincerely, 

MncxFoRo. 

DEHWTNSKI'S    ^LISR    SAUSAGE    WTTH 
5/  UEHKRAUT 


3  pounds  Polish 

sausage 
3  pounds  sauerkr^t, 

drained 
\'2  cup  diced  carrot 
2  apples,  peeled  & 

diced  •   - 


Place  «ir  vegetal  ilea  In  a  3-quart  casserole 
In  layers   Cowiblne 


soup  stock  and  wine  and 
pour  over  vegetables.  Cut  Polish  sausage  Into 
4  to  6  plecee  and  f  ut  on  top  of  vegetables. 

foll-c4vered     casserole    In    pre- 
oven   2  hours.  If  after  2 
tnuch  liquid,  remove  cover 
and  cook  an  additional  15  minutes.  Serves  6 
generously. 

SOUR    RKD    CABBAGE 


Bake    in 
heated   330  degree 
hours,  there  Is  too 


SWEET    AND 

1   medium  size  red 


cabbage  (1'4   poind '4  cup  butter 


1  cup  diced  bacon 
•4  cup  onions,  diced 
1  cup  grated  raw 

potato 
1  '4  cups  soup  stock 
i'j  cup  sauterne 


'4   cup  cider  vinegar 


1  green    apple,    peeled 
&  sliced  thin 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  boiling  water 


size ) ,  shredded 
3  tablespoons  granji 

lated  sugar 
1  tablespoon  flour 
teaspoon  groun  , 

allspice 

Melt  butter:  addjhot  water,  sugar  and  flour 
and  blend  well.  Brl  ag  to  a  boll.  Add  all  other 
Ingredients.  Cover  aucepan  and  cook  about 
20  minutes  over  idw  heat  until  cabbage  Is 
cooked  Stir  ocoasK  nally.  Drain  liquid  when 
ready  to  serve.  Serv(  s  6. 

National  Pork  Iroducers  CouNcn,, 

Des  Moinei.  Iowa.  April  16,  1969. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwensel. 
House  Office  Build  ng. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Concressm4n  Schwencel:  I  person- 
you  for  your  efforts  In 
giving  the  pork  Industry  recognition  among 
the  members  of  Ccngress. 
The  pork  Industry  plays  a  vital  role  In  our 
approximately  one  third 
of  our  nations  meat  supply.  Consumers  are 
spending  8  '4  %  of  t  aelr  food  dollar  for  pork 
products  which  represents  a  7  billion  dollar 
annual  expenditure 

It  Is  Important  that  members  of  the  con- 
gress be  kept  Infomed  of  factors  affecting 
the  pork  Industry. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  E. 


Oehlbach, 

President. 


Iowa  Swine  Prodi  tcers  Association, 

Iowa   Pork   PROotlcERs  Association. 

Des  Moines    Iowa.  April  15,  1969. 
Hon.  Pr£o  Schwencel, 
US.  House  of  Reprisentatives, 
House  Office  Buildii^g. 
Washington.   D.C. 

De.\r  RepresentatJive  Schwengel:  Iowa's 
hog  producers,  some  80,000  of  them,  are  de- 
lighted that  you've  c  eclded  to  stress  the  Im- 
portance of  one  of  the  nations  most  Im- 
portant food  products. 

As  you  must  know,  politically-Inspired  ef- 
forts to  appeal  to  the  consumer  vote  have  left 


the  Impression  that  bad  meats  would  flood 
the  market  unless  there  Is  an  Inspector  hover- 
ing over  every  carcass. 

Nothing  could  be  more  In  error.  We're  not 
objecting  to  adequate  Inspection,  of  course. 
But  the  simple  fact  Is  that  producers  are 
doing  more  to  protect  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  than  10  million  Inspectors 
oould  do. 

I'm  the  third  generation  to  raise  hogs  on 
the  family  farm  where.  I  live.  Neither  my 
Grandfather,  my  Dad  nor  I  are  stupid  enough 
to  think  that  we  can  make  a  living  from 
the  production  and  marketing  of  sick  hogs. 
On  the  contrary,  hog  producers  know  that 
we  simply  cannot  stay  In  business  unless  we 
keep  our  hogs  healthy.  A  sick  hog  costs  us 
money,  and  we're  In  this  business  to  de- 
velop p>roflts. 

So  I  would  say,  and  you  could  say  In  pub- 
lic, that  If  people  were  one-tenth  as  disease 
free  as  are  our  hogs,  we  could  forget  about 
all  kinds  of  medicaid  programs.  They  sim- 
ply wouldn't  be  needed.  We  raise  in  excess  of 
20  million  bogs  In  Iowa  each  year  .  .  .  and 
we  haven't  had  a  single  case  of  cholera  In 
Ave  months.  Compare  that  with  the  flu,  can- 
cer, heart  trouble  and  other  human  Ills.  We 
have  more  than  200  mfiuon  people  In  this 
nation  .  .  .  and  not  a  single  American  died  of 
trichinosis  last  year.  Less  than  100  cases  of 
human  trichinosis  was  diagnosed — nearly  all 
of  these  having  been  caused  by  handling 
hogs,  not  by  eating  pork.  Compare  this  and 
you'll  find  It  is  about  as  rare  as  leprosy. 

So  what?  So  If  there  is  one  sick  hog  In  each 
150.000  marketed,  we  hog  farmers  want  It 
Intercepted  and  removed  from  human  con- 
sumption. But  when  you  "have  your  say",  tell 
the  world  that  our  pork  supplies  are  clean 
and  wholesome  because  farmers  raise  healthy 
hogs.  We  can't  afford  to  do  otherwise,  be- 
cause disease  bankrupts  us  In  the  growing 
process,  and  because  we're  pretty  consumer- 
conscious  and  we  refuse  to  scare  off  our  cus- 
tomers with  questionable  quality. 

There  are  many  major  problems  facing  the 
nation.  Isn't  It  fortunate  that  every  Ameri- 
can can  enjoy  his  dally  "All"  of  clean,  whole- 
some, safe,  fresh  red  meat  at  a  price  level  well 
within  even  limited  budgets.  This  kind  of 
hlgh-proteln  diet  will  give  us  strength  to 
resolve  the  other  problems  .  .  .  and  when 
human  health  and  human  behavior  comes 
up  to  that  of  the  American  hog,  this  will  be 
nothing  short  of  Utopia. 
Sincerely, 

John  Soorholtz, 

President. 

Aggressive  Young  Leaders  Brighten  Future 
OF  Hog  Industry 

"The  hog  Industry  is  In  the  soundest 
hands  it  has  ever  been  In,"  declares  Rolland 
"Pig  "  Paul,  hustling  executive  vice  president 
of  the  National  Pork  Producters  Council. 

He  explains,  "Our  breeding  and  production 
come  closer  to  providing  the  desired  product 
than  ever  before.  And  I  don't  think  we'll  see 
much  resistance  to  future  changes  as  they 
become  necessary. " 

A  big  reason:  The  "youth  movement"  In 
the  business,  Paul  stresses  that  the  "yoimg" 
thinkers  building  and  leading  the  Industry 
include  many  heads  sprinkled  with  gray. 
But  he  thinks  that  these  men  deserve  real 
credit  for  stepping  aside  to  let  men  also 
young  in  years  shoulder  some  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  actual  leadership. 

"The  boards  of  state  organizations  in  the 
Midwest  average  under  40  years  of  age,"  he 
points  out.  "We're  electing  young  men  as 
state  officers,  too." 

Paul  adds,  "We've  got  a  lot  of  good,  solid 
young  people  In  the  bvislness.  They're  going 
to  make  it  because  they  have  to  make  it — 
they've  invested  their  money  and  their  lives 
In  It — and  because  they're  prepared  to  do 
whatever  it  takes  to  make  It," 

Don't  talk  to  Paul  about  "deserving"  to 
make  It,  however.  Here's  how  he  feels  about 


that:  "Hogs  will  be  raised  by  whoever  can 
handle  and  produce  them  the  best  and  the 
cheapest — and  that's  the  way  It  ought  to  be." 
With  the  Industry  sound,  some  speculators 
and  money  will  move  Into  hog  production, 
he  says.  So  there's  no  room  for  complacency. 
But  he  believes  an  Individual  or  "family" 
producer  will  stick  In  there  as  long  as  he  can 
do  a  better  Job.  "And  he  shouldn't  be  there 
a  minute  longer,"  observes  the  outspoken 
Paul. 

Paul  has  kept  a  little  dirt  on  his  shoes, 
raising  35  to  40  litters  of  purebred  Durocs 
a  year  with  a  partner.  Jack  Moran,  on  160 
acres  In  Dallas  County,  Iowa.  Paul's  wife. 
Donna,  did  her  share,  too. 

"That's  been  my  balance-wheel,"  he  says. 
"It's  easy  to  talk  about  accrediting,  validat- 
ing, testing — someone  else  to  do  It.  When 
you  open  a  door  some  morning  and  smell 
TGE,  when  you  call  the  rendering  truck — 
when  you  pay  feed  bills — It  keeps  you  closer 
to  the  men  you  work  for." 

As  Indicated.  "Pig"  presently  plans  to  leave 
his  NPPC  poet  this  summer  to  go  into  pro- 
duction fulltlme.  He'll  continue  the  purebred 
herd  he  began  developing  as  a  youngster, 
and  also  raise  feeder  pigs. 

"Hogs  have  been  good  to  me,"  he  says. 
They've  been  his  life.  He  was  on  the  show 
circuit  at  11.  an  award  winner  In  4-H.  worked 
In  the  hog  barns  at  Iowa  State  University, 
livened  up  the  Iowa  hog  Industry  as  state 
secretary,  then  directed  the  Industry  effort 
that  gave  real  life  to  NPPC  and  Its  check-off. 
"Something  was  stirring  In  the  Industry," 
he  says.  "I  Just  happened  along  at  the  right 
time."  Well.  .  .  .  when  something  stirs  In 
the  hog  business,  you  can  look  for  Pig  Paul's 
hands  on  the  paddle  some  place.  And  you  can 
bet  that  "Pig"  and  his  trademarks — big  grin, 
the  two-cylinder  chuckle  and  the  cigar — will 
continue  to  show  up  "where  It's  happening" 
in  the  hog  Industry. 

Dick  Seim. 


The  Senate,  State  of  Iowa, 
Des  Moines,  lotoa,  April  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Fred:  I  am  Informed  that  you  are 
having  a  program  to  recognize  the  pork  In- 
dustry. I  most  highly  commend  you  for  your 
efforts  In  this  area. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  you  should  do  this. 
The  State  of  Iowa  produces  twenty-flve  per- 
cent of  the  hogs  produced  In  the  U.S.  Thus  It 
has  a  large  impact  on  the  economy  of  our 
state.  The  First  Congressional  District  of 
Iowa  produces  a  large  portion  of  the  hogs 
produced  In  our  state.  Thus  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  the  pork  Industry  Is  reflected  directly 
or  Indirectly  on  most  of  your  constituents  In 
the  First  Congressional  District.  This  Impact 
Is  very  great,  is  also  felt  by  all  of  our  Iowa 
citizens. 

As  a  producer  of  both  commercial  and 
purebred  swine,  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  In  the  last  flfteen 
years  on  upgrading  the  quality  of  pork,  and 
pork  products.  We  have  come  a  long  way  and 
hope  with  the  determined  effort  of  our  pork 
producers,  we  will  be  able  to  continue  to  up- 
grade the  quality  for  all  pork  consumers. 

We  are  hopeful  that  we  can  continue  our 
existing  state-federal  program  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  hog  cholera.  This  is  a  very  Impor- 
tant program  to  the  pork  Industry.  To  the 
farmers  It  will  mean  saving  the  cost  of  vac- 
cination. It  will  further  and  more  Impor- 
tantly open  up  many  foreign  markets  for  our 
pork  products  which  are  now  closed  to  us 
because  we  do  use  the  Cholera  Vaccination. 

Through  the  years,  Fred,  hogs  have  been 
known  as  the  mortgage  lifter  for  Iowa  farm- 
ers. This  has  been  true  because  with  our 
relatively  low  capital  investment,  farmers 
have  been  able  to  realize  a  relatively  high 
return.  I  feel  that  the  future  will  hold  that 
pork  production   will  continue   to  be  most 
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Important  as  an  economic  factor  to  our  Iowa 
farmers  and  to  our  Iowa  economy.  Thus  I 
find  It  most  refreshing,  Fred,  that  you  should 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  US,  the  Importance  of  the 
hog  and  It's  resultant  product  of  nutrltloiis, 
wholesome  pork. 
I  much  appreciate  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Sixphens. 

American  Meat  Institute, 

Chicago,  III.,  April  17,  1969. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schwengel:  The 
American  Meat  Institute  Is  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  your  good  efforts  to  bring  to  the 
American  public  a  better  understanding  of 
pork,  one  of  our  most  Important,  most  nu- 
tritious, and  most  economical  foods.  We  par- 
ticularly welcome  this  opportunity  to  Join 
with  you  and  others  In  a  salute  to  the  Na- 
tional Pork  Producers  Council  and  Its  many 
thousands  of  members  throughout  the  land. 

Pork  has  always  been  a  staple  of  our  na- 
tional diet.  It  Is  one  of  the  flnest  sources  of 
proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals  needed  by 
everyone,  every  day. 

The  meat  packing  Industry  is  Indeed  op- 
timistic about  the  future  market  for  pork. 
Pork  quality  is  continually  on  the  upgrade. 
And  the  nation's  pork  packers  and  processors 
are  turning  out  a  vast  variety  of  pork  prod- 
ucts in  various  forms,  shapes  and  sizes  which 
are  meeting  with  high  popularity  among 
consumers.  I  doubt  that  there  Is  any  valid 
reason  why  pork  cannot  continue  to  be 
moved  Into  consumer  markets  at  something 
m  the  magnitude  of  60  to  65  pounds  per  per- 
son per  year  at  prices  that  will  maintain 
a  healthy  swine  Industry.  The  swine  indus- 
try's potential  for  future  production  effi- 
ciency coupled  with  the  creativity  of  the 
modern  meat  packer  bring  promise  of  a 
bright  future  for  a  progressive  swine  and 
pork  business  that  can  and  will  capture  and 
hold  an  even  stronger  place  In  the  consumer 
market. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Herrell  DeGraff, 

President. 

Mr.  Rolland  Paut,, 

National  Pork  Producers  Council. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dear  Mr.  Patjl:  My  first  graders  are  partial 
to  pork!  Most  of  them  come  from  families 
who  raise  hogs.  One  boy's  father  manages 
the  Wilson  hog  station,  here,  and  another 
boy's  father  has  the  sale  barn.  All  the  chil- 
dren agree  that  p>ork  is  delicious!  Enclosed 
are  some  Illustrated  letters  from  them. 

I  have  been  reading  In  the  Des  Moines 
Register  about  your  "Hogs  Are  Beautiful" 
campaign.  If  the  buttons  are  available  again, 
we  would  be  very  grateful  to  receive  about 
30  of  them.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Cusack, 
First  Grade  Teacher,  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel  School. 

Yes,  pigs  are  beautiful.  My  daddy  sells 
them  In  his  sale  barn.  May  I  have  some 
buttons  for  my  family,  please?  Thank  you. 

Barrt  Hammen. 


Yes,  pigs  are  beautiful.  My  daddy  raises 
them.  May  I  have  some  buttons  for  my  fam- 
ily, please?  Thank  you. 

Linda  Lynch. 


Yes,  pigs  are  beautiful.  My  daddy  raises 
them.  May  I  have  some  buttons  for  my  fam- 
ily please?  Thank  you. 

Patrick  WrmtocK. 


Yes,  pigs  are  beautiful.  My  daddy  raises 
them.  May  I  have  some  buttons  for  my  fam- 
ily, please?  Thank  you. 

Dennis  Hess. 


Yes,  pigs  are  beautiful.  My  Daddy  has  a 
hog  buying  station.  May  I  have  some  pins, 
please?  Thank  you. 

Mike  Chettinger. 

Yes,  pigs  are  beautiful.  I  like  them.  May 
I  have  some  buttons  for  my  family,  please? 
Thank  you. 

Luann  Marie  Tegels. 


Yes,  pigs  are  beautiful.  My  Daddy  raises 
them.  May  I  have  some  buttons  for  my 
family,  please?  Thank  you. 

Ann  Peifter. 


Yes,  pigs  are  beautiful.  My  Daddy  raises 
them.  May  I  have  some  buttons  for  my 
family,  please?  Thank  you. 

Gloria. 


Yes,  pigs  are  beautiful.  I  like  them.  May 
I  have  some  buttons  for  my  family,  please. 
Thank  you. 

Maria. 


Yes,  pigs  are  beautiful.  My  Daddy  raises 
tliem.  May  I  have  some  buttons  for  my 
family,  please?  Thank  you. 

Marilyn  Mohr. 

Yes,  pigs  are  beautiful.  My  Daddy  raises 
them.  May  I  have  some  buttons  for  my 
family,  please?  Thank  you.  Love. 

Rita  Tolan. 

Yes,  pigs  are  beautiful.  My  daddy  raises 
them.  May  I  have  some  buttons  for  my 
family.  Please?  Thank  you. 

Kathleen. 

Yes,  pigs  are  beautiful.  I  like  them.  May  I 
have  some  buttons  for  my  family,  please? 
Thank  you. 

Craig  Alan  Fitzgerald. 

La  Crosse,  Ind.,  April  18, 1969. 
Congressman  Schwencel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Congressman  Schwengel:  For  years 
cornbelt  farmers  have  long  referred  to 
hogs  as  mortgage  raisers,  because  they  play 
an  Important  part  In  farm  Income.  It  Is  well 
known  that  the  byproducts  of  the  pork  In- 
dustry have  helped  win  wars  and  fight 
disease. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  been  awakened 
since  childhood  by  the  sizzling  aroma  of 
bacon.  American  tradition  almost  dictates 
that  each  family  enjoy  the  tantalizing  taste 
of  the  Easter  ham.  The  new  generation  of 
cookout  kings  recognize  the  outstanding 
quality  of  pork  for  outdoor  cookery.  Budget- 
conscious  space-age  housewives  always  pick 
pork  for  protein,  pep,  and  price. 

Certainly,  no  doubt  people  of  all  walks  of 
life  agree  with  you  Congressman  Schwengel 
that  "Hogs  Are  Beautiful." 

Root 'in  for  pork. 

CLAtTDIA    ArNDT. 

National  Pork  Queen. 

Franklin  Park.  III., 

April  20.  1969. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Schwjngel:  I  saw  a 
brief  article  in  Chicago's  Anrerican  on  your 
planned  tribute  to  pigs.  I'm  glad  to  see  some- 
one standing  up  for  this  maligned  animal. 
Although  I'm  a  city  girl  who  has  seen  few  pigs 
in  person,  the  pig  Is  my  favorite  animal.  From 
what  I  have  read  this  animal  Is  quite  Intel- 
ligent and  is  not  as  dirty  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved.  I    collect   all   sorts   of   pigs — stuffed 


animals,  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  banks, 
flgurines,  pictures,  etc.  And  Arnold  of  "Green 
Acres"  Is  one  of  my  favorite  TV  stars.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Patricia  Dee  Hanet. 

Radiobiology  Laboratory. 
University  of  California, 

Davis,  Calif.,  April  20, 1969. 
Hon .  Fred  Schwengel, 
Republican-Iou>a: 

While  In  the  city  this  weekend  I  read  with 
interest  a  news  release  that  you  will  lead  a 
tribute  to  pigs  In  Congress  this  coming  week 
I  share  your  enthusiasm  re.  pigs  &  thought 
you  might  be  interested  in  the  enclosed  ar- 
Ucle. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  O.  Bustad, 
Professor  and  Director. 

Pigs  in  the  Laboratory 

(Note. — Similarities  between  the  physiol- 
ogy of  swine  and  of  men  suggest  that  if  pigs 
were  smaller,  they  would  make  excellent  ex- 
perimental animals.  The  problem  of  size  has 
now  been  solved  by  breeding  miniature 
pigs. ) 

(By  Leo  K    Bustad) 

The  pig  Is  a  greatly  underappreciated  ani- 
mal. For  thousands  of  years  It  has  been  a 
mainstay  of  civilization  and  a  versatile  serv- 
ant of  man.  It  Is  easily  domesticated,  and  It 
can  be  raised  in  pens  or  allowed  to  fend  for 
itself  in  the  field  or  the  woods,  since  it  will 
eat  almost  anything,  including  man's  leav- 
ings. The  pig  Is  the  world's  most  bounteous 
supplier  of  meat  and  fat.  What  is  not  com- 
monly realized  Is  that  It  is  capable  of  serv- 
ing, and  has  served.  In  many  capacities  be- 
sides providing  food.  It  was  long  employed 
as  a  beast  of  burden.  In  ancient  Egypt  It 
was  used  for  treading  seeds  into  the  ground, 
its  small  hoofs  planting  them  at  the  right 
depth  in  soft  soil.  The  Polynesians,  making 
use  of  the  pig's  sensitive  nose,  employed  It 
to  search  out  lost  burials;  other  cultures 
trained  the  pig  to  grub  for  truffles  and  to 
retrieve  game.  In  England  pigs  became  pop- 
ular substitutes  for  the  hunting  dog.  A  cele- 
brated sow  named  Slut  developed  such  profi- 
ciency In  hunting  that  her  accomplishments 
were  recorded  In  1807  In  the  periodical  Rural 
Sports:  "Slut  was  .  .  .  trained  ...  to  find, 
point  and  retrieve  Game  as  well  as  the  best 
Pointer.  .  .  .  When  called  to  go  out  Shoot- 
ing, she  would  come  home  off  the  Forest  at 
full  Stretch,  and  be  as  elevated  as  a  Dog  vipon 
being  shown  the  Gun." 

The  subject  of  this  article  Is  not.  however, 
the  pig's  aptitudes  or  Its  domestic  history; 
It  is  the  pig  as  a  servant  of  science.  In  anat- 
omy and  physiology  the  pig  is  remarkably 
like  man.  Its  heart  and  circulatory  system. 
Its  diet,  its  alimentary  tract  and  even  its 
teeth  are  very  similar  to  those  of  human 
beings.  Like  man,  the  pig  has  comparatively 
little  hair  on  Its  body.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
be  sedentary  and  fat.  It  develops  stomach 
ulcers  and  cardiovascular  diseases  resembling 
man's.  In  almost  every  way  the  pig  offers  a 
closer  analogy  to  man  than  do  those  labora- 
tory favorites,  the  rat  and  the  dog. 

The  potential  usefulness  of  the  pig  as  an 
experimental  animal  was  recognized  in  a 
general  way  centuries  ago.  Leonardo  da  Vlncl 
studied  the  cyclic  motions  of  the  pig's  heart. 
The  18th-century  investigator  John  Hunter, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  medicine- 
Britain  has  produced,  declared  the  pig  to  be 
the  most  useful  of  all  animals  for  physio- 
logical studies.  An  anecdote  In  John  Kobler's 
recently  published  biography  of  Hunter  (  The 
Reluctant  Surgeon)  has  a  pig  as  Its  hero. 
The  Margrave  of  Baden  Dlerlach  was  stricken 
with  an  apparent  heart  disturbance,  and  his 
court  physicians  decided  a  poultice  should 
be  applied  over  the  heart.  They  fell  Into  dis- 
pute, however,  about  exactly  where  the  heart 
was  located  In  the  chest.  "To  settle  the  issue 
to  the  Margrave's  satisfaction,  they  dissected 
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a  pig  before  his  ejes  In  the  belief — and  It  Is 
true — that  the  si  ;uatlon  of  a  pig's  heart 
la  the  same  as  th<t  of  a  prince's.  The  Mar- 
gra7e  finding  this  logic  admirable,  they  ap- 
plied a  poultice  af;cordlngly  a  little  to  the 
left  of  his  median  {pectoral  line." 

such  recommendations, 
pig  had  won  no  enthusi- 
astic admittance  to  laboratories.  The  great 
Russian  physiologist  Ivan  Pavlov  tried  ex- 
perimenting with  ^Igs  but  gave  It  up  when 
he  found  that  as  scon  as  a  pig  was  placed  on 
the  table  It  began  to  squeal  at  the  top  of 
Its  lungs  and  squl/m  so  that  work  was  Im- 
poeslble;  Pavlov  concluded  that  pigs  were 
Inherently  hysterKial.  Work  with  pigs  was 
handicapped  by  a  general  lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  care,  feeding  and  handling  (In- 
cluding anesthesia)  of  these  animals  In  the 
laboratory.  Most  forbidding  was  the  pig's  size 
(pigs  weigh  as  muih  as  800  pounds):  there 
simply  was  not  ro<im  for  such  a  subject  In 
most  laboratories. 

All  of  this  has  now  changed.  Over  the 
past  decade  several  laboratories  have  suc- 
ceeded In  breeding  (miniature  pigs  that  grow 
little  larger  (150  tb  200  pounds)  than  the 
average  weight  of  a|  man.  These  animals  not 
only  are  •more  maiiageable  but  also  make 
possible  more  significant  physiological  In- 
vestigations, because  they  are  more  closely 
scaled  to  the  humnn  body.  As  a  result  the 
pig  has  at  last  come  Into  its  own  In  biological 
research.  A  report  py  the  United  Kingdom 
Agricultural  Research  Council  lists  3.094 
publications  and  current  research  projects 
with  pigs  as  the  subjects,  and  the  Battelle- 
Northwest  Laboratory  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  issi  led  a  selected  list  of  more 
than  1,500  articles  (hat  have  been  published 
in  the  past  Ave  yeiirs  on  studies  of  pigs  In 
biology  and  medicine  alone. 

My  interest  In  pi  fs  goes  back  to  my  boy- 
hood on  a  farm  in  a  Norwegian  community 
In  western  Washing  :on.  I  never  ceased  to  be 
amazed  at  how  much  pigs  resembled  people. 
They  were  temperate  at  the  trough,  neat 
and  clean  if  given  a  chance,  dignified  in 
courtship  and  conjugality.  It  was  as  a  gradu- 
ate student  at  WaslUngton  State  University 
In  the  late  1940's  that  I  developed  an  en- 
thusiasm for  the  pi  f's  research  possibilities. 
There,  working  un<  er  Tony  J.  Cunha  and 
Eugene  Ensmlnger,  who  intrcxluced  me  to 
the  use  of  the  pig  is  an  experimental  ani- 
mal. I  began  with  iitudles  of  the  effects  of 
vitamin  deficiencies  In  the  course  of  these 
Investigations  I  attempted  the  difficult  task 
of  raising  pigs  from  birth  without  their 
mother,  so  that  we  might  have  subjects  un- 
contamlnated  by  colostrum  (the  milk  se- 
creted immediately  iifter  delivery) .  I  learned 
a  great  deal  about  pigs  as  I  lived  with  them 
night  and  day  foi  weeks,  feeding  them 
around  the  clock  e^ery  two  or  three  hours. 
When  I  returned  sone  of  the  piglets  to  their 
mother  after  a  few  days,  they  embarrassed 
me  somewhat  by  squealing  and  running  to 
me  In  preference  to  their  mother  (In  con- 
sequence of  their  e<irly  Imprinting)  when- 
ever they  heard  me  a  pproachlng.  The  experi- 
ment, however,  succeeded  only  in  breaking 
up  happy  pig  families  (besides  putting  a  se- 
vere strain  on  my  >wn ) ;  under  the  given 
conditions  and  in  ths  time  allowed  I  did  not 
manage  to  keep  via  )le  any  litter  that  had 
been  removed  at  blrlh  from  Its  mother. 

Much  as  I  would  have  liked  to  continue 
my  work  with  infai  t  pigs,  exploring  prob- 
lems In  nutrition,  I  was  more  strongly  at- 
tracted to  the  field  cf  radiation  biology,  and 
so  I  Joined  the  Hani  ord  Laboratories  of  the 
General  Electric  Com  pany  ( now  the  Battelle- 
Northwest  Laboratorr):  there  Investigations 
of  the  effects  of  lonizl  ng  radiation  were  being 
carried  out  on  experimental  animals.  These 
studies  began  with  !  heep.  but  we  scx3n  ex- 
tended them  to  swlns,  anticipating  that  the 
effects  on  the  pig  ^rould  provide  a  firmer 
basis  for  extrapolation  to  man.  We  used  a 
standard  breed  of  swi  ne,  called  Palouse,  that 


was  developed  at  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity. These  animals  grew  to  a  weight  of  be- 
tween 600  and  800  pounds,  even  on  a  re- 
stricted diet.  They  were  costly  to  feed  and 
maintain,  were  unwieldy  and  developed  ar- 
thritis; moreover,  their  size  made  It  ques- 
tionable that  they  could  accurately  be  com- 
pared with  man.  As  we  ran  short  of  feed, 
housing  and  patience  we  began  to  wish  for  a 
smaller  pig. 

I  learned  that  a  friend  from  my  graduate 
school  days,  David  England,  was  conducting 
a  project  In  breeding  a  small  pig  for  research 
purposes  at  the  Hormel  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  He  and  his  associates 
WUliam  E.  Rempel  and  Almut  E.  Dettmers 
had  started  the  crossbreeding  program  with 
three  wild  pig  varieties:  a  guinea  hog  from 
Alabama,  a  wild  boar  from  Catallna  Island 
and  a  hog  from  the  plney  woods  of  Louisiana. 
Later  a  fourth  variety,  a  swine  called  Ras-N- 
Lansa  from  Guam,  was  Introduced.  Most  re- 
cently a  white  domestic  pig,  the  Tamworth, 
was  bred  into  the  line  to  give  it  a  light  color. 
The  Minnesota  group's  breeding  efforts  pro- 
duced a  comparatively  small  pig  (adult 
weight  about  180  pounds)  called  the  Hormel 
miniature.  In  the  15  years  since  they  first 
created  this  breed  they  have  reduced  Its 
weight  by  roughly  a  third. 

The  Hormel  Institute  provided  us  with 
some  castrated  miniature  pigs  for  experi- 
ments. It  was  the  Institute's  policy  at  the 
time  not  to  release  any  animals  In  Its 
breeding  program  that  were  capable  of  re- 
producing. Since  we  wanted  to  raise  our 
own  miniatures  we  had  to  look  elsewhere 
for  a  breeding  stock.  We  found  that  the 
Pltman-Moore  Company  of  Indiana,  a  vet- 
erinary pharmaceutical  firm,  was  breed- 
ing another  strain  of  miniature  swine  from 
a  small,  wild  Florida  hog  of  mixed  ancestry; 
It  was  descended  from  pigs  Columbus  had 
brought  to  the  New  World  and  that  had 
interbred  with  Caribbean  swine.  The  Plt- 
man-Moore Company  generously  presented 
the  Hanford  Laboratories  with  some  of  Its 
best  stock  of  this  breed.  With  these  ani- 
mals as  the  basis,  my  associates — V.  G. 
Horstman,  M.  E.  Kerr  and  W.  J.  Clarke — 
and  I  began  In  1957  to  breed  a  new  strain. 
We  particularly  wanted  white  pigs,  to  fa- 
cilitate studies  of  the  effects  of  radiation 
on  the  skin;  hence  we  crossed  the  Pltman- 
Moore  breed  with  white  swine  of  the  Palouse 
strain.  Later  we  crossed  the  offspring  with  a 
Labco  pig,  a  sparsely  haired,  gentle  swine 
from  Mexico,  and  so  produced  an  animal 
that  not  only  is  white  but  also  has  a  smcx)th 
skin  with  very  little  hair.  The  weight  of  the 
Hanford  miniatures  at  present  runs  from 
150  to  200  pounds. 

F^om  the  stocks  I  have  mentioned  and 
from  others,  several  Institutions  are  now 
engaged  In  breeding  small  pigs  for  research; 
among  them  are  the  Battelle-Northwest 
Laboratory,  the  Hormel  Institute,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  the  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  Vita  Vet  Laboratories, 
Labco  and  laboratories  in  Prance  and  Ger- 
many. One  goal  is  to  produce  a  pig  smaller 
than  a  man — about  60  pounds  or  less — 
that  would  require  no  more  space  or  food 
than  a  dog  and  would  be  a  better  subject 
than  the  dog  for  many  biological  investiga- 
tions. 

Let  us  review  some  of  the  recent  research 
In  which  pigs  have  served  as  the  experi- 
mental animals.  It  would  take  volumes  to 
survey  the  vast  field  of  these  wide-ranging 
studies;  I  can  only  report  here  the  high- 
lights of  a  few  particularly  Interesting  in- 
vestigations. 

Chief  among  the  Inquiries  in  which  the 
pig  has  been  used  so  far  Is  the  study  of  nutri- 
tion. The  pig's  alimentary  tract  and  meta- 
bolism are  so  similar  to  man's  that  it  has 
yielded  a  wealth  of  information  bearing  on 
human  nutritional  problems.  The  pig  pro- 
vides a  standard  for  the  feeding  of  Infants 
and  young  children.  It  has  been  found  that 


a  young  pig  has  more  stringent  fcx)d  require- 
ments than  a  human  baby;  cKinsequently  one 
can  be  sure  that  a  diet  that  provides  healthy 
growth  In  a  piglet  will  be  adequate  for  a 
baby.  Experiments  with  pigs  have  also  shed 
light    on    the    protein-deficiency    disease    of 
children  called  kwashiorkor.  Wilson  G.  Pond 
and  his  associates  at  the  Cornell  University 
Graduate  Schcwl  of  Nutrition  produced  the 
symptoms  of  this  disorder  in  young  pigs  by 
feeding  them  a  low-protein  diet  containing 
only   3   percent  protein   and   20   percent  or 
more  of  fat.  Curiously  they  found  that  on 
the  same  low  ration  of  protein  young  pigs 
did    not    develop    as    severe    symptoms    and 
showed  normal  activity  if  the  fat  content  of 
the  diet   was   reduced.   On   the   low-protein, 
high-fat   regime   Infant  pigs  suffered  severe 
liver  damage,  anemia,  gross  edema  and   In 
addition  permanent  losses  of  learning  ability. 
Several    Investigators,    among    them    Je- 
rome   C.    Pekas    of    the    Battelle-Northwest 
Laboratory    and    Donal    F.    Magee    of    the 
Crelghton    University    School    of    Medicine, 
have  shown  that  the  pig  Is  a  particularly 
convenient  animal  for  studying  the  function- 
ing of  the  pancreas  and  other  elements  of  the 
digestive  system.  An  operation  on  the  gas- 
trointestinal tract  of  the  pig  Is  the  same  as 
the    corresponding    operation    In    a    human 
subject;  a  given  dose  of  drug  or  other  sub- 
stance produces  very  nearly  the  same  degree 
of  response  In  a  pig  as  it  does  In  a  man,  and 
presumably     the     various     digestive     Juices 
secreted  by  the  pig  are  about  the  same  In 
quantity  and  composition  as  those  secreted 
by  man.  The  pig's  pancreatic  Juice  is  rich  in 
enzymes.  Pekas  has  found  that  the  animal 
can   be   excited   to  a  high  rate  of  pancrea- 
tic   secretion    by    a   continuous   infusion    of 
secretin,  the  pancreas-stimulating  hormone. 
Looking  into  the  functioning  of  the  young 
pig's  pancreas,  he  has  observed  that  the  ani- 
mal sometimes  shows  a  congenital  falling, 
marked  by  Infflclent  metabolism  of  soybean 
protein,  that  parallels  a  similar  disorder  in 
human  infants. 

Other  investigators  of  the  pig's  gastroin- 
testinal tract  have  discovered  that  it  occa- 
sionally develops  spontaneous  ulcers  similar 
to  those  in  man.  Experimenters  at  Purdue 
University  have  produced  a  high  incidence 
of  ulcers  by  feeding  pigs  gelatinized  cereal 
products. 

In  the  course  of  the  studies  at  Washington 
State  University  in  which  we  tried  but  failed 
to  raise  pigs  from  birth  without  the  mother 
we  noticed  that  the  pigs  usually  succumbed 
to  infection.  This  fact  and  other  observa- 
tions suggested  to  us.  as  It  had  to  other  In- 
vestigators, that  the  pig  might  be  a  gocxl 
subject  for  studies  of  Immunology.  In  recent 
years  a  niunber  of  investigators  have  found 
that  the  young  pig  is  indeed  uniquely  suited 
for  studies  of  the  development  of  immunity. 
A  newborn  pig  has  very  little  gamma  glob- 
ulin (the  principal  antibody  protein)  In  Its 
serum.  Apparently  it  acquires  gamma  glob- 
ulin and  other  Immunoglobulins  from  Its 
mother's  colostrum  when  It  begins  to  suckle. 
Diego  Segr6  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
found  that  baby  pigs  deprived  of  colostrum 
remained  deficient  In  gamma  globulin  for 
weeks  and  showed  little  of  the  normal  anti- 
body response  to  antigens.  He  concluded  that 
colostrum  provides  the  young  with  the  basis 
for  developing  the  immune  mechanism.  Ex- 
perimenting further,  he  found  that  colos- 
trum-deprived baby  pigs  acquired  immuno- 
logical capability  when  he  Injected  an  anti- 
gen together  with  a  small  amount  of  a  spe- 
cific antibody  or  large  amounts  of  gamma 
globulin.  These  results  supported  the  theory 
that  the  antigen-antibody  complex,  rather 
than  the  antigen  alone,  is  the  usual  stimulus 
for  the  production  for  an  antibody. 

Somewhat  different  results  emerged  from 
experiments  by  Dennis  W.  Watson,  Y.  B.  Kim 
and  S.  Gaylen  Bradley  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Medical  School.  They  took  infant 
pigs  from  the  mother  prematurely  by  sur- 
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gery  and  kept  them  without  colostrum  and 
under  germ-free  conditions.  The  piglets 
proved  to  be  completely  free  of  any  detect- 
able Immunoglobulins  or  antibodies.  Yet 
these  Immunological  "virgins,"  unlike 
Segr6's,  showed  an  excellent  ability  to  pro- 
duce antibodies  against  antigens  soon  after 
birth. 

The  development  of  the  miniature  pig 
proved  invaluable  for  our  studies  of  radia- 
tion effects  at  the  Hanford  Laboratories. 
These  studies  were  prompted  by  the  need  for 
detailed  Information  about  tolerances  and 
treatment  for  people  exposed  to  radioactive 
substances.  For  such  investigation  the  minia- 
ture pig  has  many  useful  characteristics  as 
an  experimental  animal.  Its  body  size  and 
skeletal  mass  are  about  the  same  as  man's; 
its  general  similarity  to  human  beings  In 
diet  and  digestion  permits  meaningful  tests 
of  experimental  diets;  its  life-span  (15  to  20 
years)  Is  long  enough  to  allow  measurement 
of  the  effects  of  radiation  In  shortening  life 
and  in  causing  malignancies. 

One  of  the  Hanford  Investigations,  still 
under  way,  is  exploring  the  effects  of  stron- 
tium 90,  a  long-lived  and  potentially  haz- 
ardous constituent  of  nuclear  fallout,  which 
is  deposited  principally  In  the  bones.  Stron- 
tium 90  at  various  levels  of  dosage  Is  fed 
daily  to  experimental  pigs.  Leukemias  have 
already  developed  In  animals  receiving  the 
very  high  levels  of  dosage  in  the  program. 
No  bone  tumors  have  appeared  as  yet,  but 
this  form  of  malignancy  Is  known  to  have  a 
long  latent  period  of  development. 

Roger  McClellan  and  his  associates  at  Han- 
ford's  successor  laboratory,  Battelle-North- 
west, extended  the  strontlum-90  studies  to 
other  radioactive  substances  that  could  be 
used  In  power  generators  with  minimal  haz- 
ard to  man.  Power  generators  of  the  thermo- 
electric type  with  radioactive  Isotopes  as 
their  energy  source  are  being  developed  for 
small  portable  units  on  the  earth  and  In 
space.  An  important  factor  in  determining 
the  safety  of  such  devices  Is  the  extent  to 
which  the  radioactive  material  in  them 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  body  If  it  were  ac- 
cidentally Ingested.  McClellan  found  that 
when  strontium  In  the  form  of  a  tltanate  Is 
Ingested  Into  the  pig's  digestive  tract,  less 
than  .5  ptercent  Is  absorbed  into  the  bcxly. 
This  Is  only  about  a  tenth  of  the  amount 
absorbed  when  more  common  chemical 
forms  of  strontium  are  Ingested.  Still  smaller 
is  the  absorption  of  the  radioactive  sub- 
stances cerium  144  and  promethlum  147:  less 
than  .01  p)ercent  of  the  oral  dose  of  those 
isotopes  is  absorbed  into  the  pig's  tissues. 

Our  miniature  pigs  enabled  other  inves- 
tigators at  Hanford  and  Battelle-Northwest 
to  examine  the  toxic  effects  of  plutonlum  and 
to  test  methods  of  treatment.  It  was  found 
that  certain  chelating  agents.  Including 
DTPA  ( dlethylenetriamlnepentaacetlc  acid), 
are  effective  In  helping  the  body  to  elimi- 
nate Plutonium  that  has  been  absorbed. 

Using  a  standard  breed  of  pig,  the  U.S. 
Navy  Radiological  Defense  Laboratory  made 
detailed  tests  of  the  results  of  high  doses  of 
radiation.  The  investigators  found  that  the 
50  percent  lethal  dose  resulting  In  death 
within  30  days  was  400  roentgens.  Surpris- 
ingly, they  also  learned  that  a  sublethal  dose 
endowed  pigs  vtrith  cx}nslderable  resistance 
to  later  heavy  exposure.  After  the  animals 
had  received  a  dose  of  about  265  roentgens 
and  had  been  allowed  three  weeks  for  partial 
recovery.  It  took  a  dose  70  percent  greater 
than  the  usual  one  to  cause  a  50  percent 
death  rate. 

The  largest  study  utilizing  swine  in  radio- 
biology  is  one  that  has  been  conducted  since 
1959  at  Iowa  State  University  with  Atomic 
Energy  Conunlsslon  support.  D.  F.  Cox  and 
his  associates  are  measuring  the  effects  of 
radiation  on  the  fertility  of  male  pigs  and 
the  genetic  effects  on  their  offspring.  The 
standard  procedure  consists  in  giving  the 
male's  testes  an  X-ray  dose  of  300  roentgens 


and  breeding  the  male  later  after  germ  cells 
subjected  to  the  radiation  have  developed. 
As  was  expected,  the  Irradiation  reduces  the 
amount  of  sperm  by  about  20  percent;  this 
does  not.  however,  significantly  impair  the 
pig's  reprcxluctlve  capacity.  So  far  more  than 
15,000  baby  pigs  have  been  sired  by  the  Ir- 
radiated males.  In  one  of  the  breeds  under 
test  (the  Duroc  breed)  a  peculiar  result  has 
been  noted ;  the  Utters  fathered  by  Irradiated 
males  tend  to  be  slightly  larger  than  normal. 
This  result  was  not  observed  in  the  Hamp- 
shire breed.  No  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non has  yet  been  found. 

The  Battelle-Northwest  group  has  studied 
the  effects  of  radiation  on  the  karyotype 
(chromosome  pattern)  by  examining  the 
white  blood  cells  of  miniature  pigs  fed  radio- 
active strontium.  Investigators  in  other 
laboratories  have  found  the  pig  to  be  an  ex- 
ceptionally useful  animal  for  analysis  of  the 
various  forms  of  chromosome  In  the  cell  nu- 
cleus. The  domestic  pig  normally  has  38 
chromosomes — 19  pairs.  Six  of  these  p>alrs 
have  characteristic,  readily  identifiable 
shapes  and  the  rest  can  be  classified  In  small 
groups.  R.  A.  McFeely  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Is  making  a  detailed  study  of 
abnormalities  in  pig  chromosomes.  This  In- 
quiry carries  special  Interest  because  pigs 
have  an  extraordinarily  high  rate  of  embry- 
onic death — about  30  to  40  percent — and  it  Is 
known  that  chromosome  aberrations  are 
sometimes  associated  with  embryonic  death 
in  human  beings. 

Robert  Murphree  and  A.  F.  McFee  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  have  found  a  distinctive 
complement  of  chromosomes  In  a  pig  result- 
ing from  a  cross  between  a  domesticated 
swine  and  a  European  wild  sow.  The  parents 
have  38  and  36  chromosomes  respectively,  and 
the  offspring  turns  out  to  have  an  odd  num- 
ber: 37.  Apparently  It  is  completely  fertile, 
and  its  chromosome  number  should  be  a  gcxjd 
marker  for  research  purposes.  This  case  of  an 
cxld  number  of  chromosomes  Is  not  altogeth- 
er unique:  a  cross  between  two  breeds  of 
European  ponies  has  been  known  to  produce 
a  fertile  offspring  with  65  chromosomes. 

Among  the  Institutions  that  have  used  our 
Hanford  miniature  pigs  for  research  is  the 
University  of  Oregon  Dental  School.  There 
E.  B.  Jump,  M.  E.  Weaver  and  their  asso 
elates  have  found  the  animal  highly 
for  studying  dental  problems.  The  pig 
are  nearly  the  same  size  as  man's  (approxi- 
mately a  fourth  larger)  and  are  of  the  same 
types,  consisting  of  molars  and  cutting  teeth. 
Moreover,  the  general  growth  pattern  Is  the 
same:  the  pig  starts  with  deciduous  teeth 
and  sheds  them  as  its  permanent  teeth  de- 
velop. Hence  the  pig's  mouth  and  Jaw  pro- 
vide a  model  that  makes  possible  experi- 
mental studies  on  many  of  the  dental  prob- 
lems of  children.  Douglas  L.  Buck  and  other 
Oregon  investigators  have  used  It  to  look 
into  the  details  of  tooth  growth  and  devel- 
opment, the  basic  movements  of  the  teeth 
In  biting  and  chewing  and  the  functioning 
of  orthodontic  appliances. 

Probably  the  field  In  which  the  pig  will 
make  its  greatest  contribution  to  human 
health  and  longevity  is  that  of  research  on 
the  heart  and  circulatory  system.  In  this 
area  the  parallels  between  the  pig  and  man 
are  striking,  to  say  the  least.  The  pig's  rear- 
ing as  an  Item  for  the  table  has  produced 
an  animal  that  is  a  counterpart,  even  a  cari- 
cature, of  the  overfed,  physically  lethargic 
human  population.  Coupled  with  this  simi- 
larity of  nurture  and  dispositipn  Is  a  porcine 
cardiovascular  system  that  also  is  remarkably 
parallel  to  the  human  system.  The  pig's 
heart  and  coronary  arteries,  unlike  the  dog's 
have  much  the  same  pattern  as  man's.  Its 
blood-clotting  mechanism  Is  like  that  of  man. 

Investigators  have  found  the  pig  particu- 
larly valuable  for  the  study. of  atherosclerosis. 
H.  C.  Rowsell  and  his  associates  at  the  On- 
tario Veterinary  College  have  used  it  to  ex- 


amine the  effects  of  diet.  Since  the  pig  Ukea 
all  man's  foods  (from  peanuts  and  popcorn 
to  a  steady  diet  of  eggs) ,  Rowsell's  group  has 
tested  pigs  with  high-cholesterol  diets,  in- 
cluding foods  such  as  eggs,  butter  and  larcL 
They  find  that  In  pigs  such  a  diet  Indeed  ac- 
celerates the  development  of  atherosclerosis, 
and  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  disorder 
are  like  those  In  man.  Rowsell  also  used  the 
pig  to  test  anticoagulant  drugs  administered 
in  certain  human  cardiovascular  diseases.  He 
found  that  a  small  dose  of  dlcumarol  or 
heparin  was  worse  than  Ineffective:  it  ac- 
tually had  a  coagulating  effect  on  the  blood. 
The  finding  emphasized  the  Importance  of 
proper  dosage  in  the  xise  of  these  drugs. 

D.  K.  Detweller  and  Hans  Luglnbuhl  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  ana- 
lyzing the  prog^resslve  stages  of  the  develop- 
mfent  of  atherosclerosis.  For  this  purpose 
they  had  the  gocxl  fortune  to  gain  access  to 
a  herd  of  2,000  breeding  sows  of  various  ages 
that  have  been  raised  on  garbage  (that  Is, 
essentially  a  human  diet) .  In  these  animals, 
ranging  up  to  14  years  in  age,  they  have  made 
detailed  analyses  and  tests  of  the  athero- 
sclerotic lesions,  the  blood  vessels  and  the 
blood.  At  Iowa  State  University,  Robert 
Getty,  studying  the  development  of  athero- 
sclerosis from  another  pwlnt  of  view,  has 
found  that  the  characteristic  deposits  on  the 
artery  walls  commonly  start  In  the  first  year 
of  the  pig's  life  and  are  present  In  most 
animals  by  the  second  year. 

G.  D.  Lumb  and  his  associates  at  the 
Warner-Lambert  Research  Institute  In  Can- 
ada are  studying  how  blood  is  supplied  to 
the  heart  under  adverse  conditions.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  the  major  coronary 
arteries  in  man  are  partly  blocked  or  con- 
stricted, this  stimulates  the  development  of 
an  auxiliary  or  substitute  circulation  to 
nourish  the  heart.  Lumb's  group,  using  a 
plastic  constrictor  to  narrow  the  pig's  coro- 
nary vessels  gradually,  demonstrated  that 
the  animal,  like  man,  develops  a  bypass  sys- 
tem of  circulation.  Lumb  also  found  that 
vessel-dilating  drugs  could  Improve  the  sur- 
vival of  pigs  whose  coronarles  had  been 
occluded. 

A  Joint  group  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado and  Colorado  State  University  (C.  A. 
Maaske,  N.  H.  Booth  and  T.  W.  Nielsen)  Is 
using  the  pig  to  study  congestive  heart 
',,!!-«r.i  failure,  a  complex  disorder  that  involves  the 
.  ^ij:  functioning  of  the  heart  as  a  pump,  the 
mechanisms  controlling  the  heart  and  sec- 
ondarily the  functioning  of  the  kidneys  and 
lungs.  They  have  found  that  the  pig  Is  a 
much  better  subject  than  the  dog  for  an 
Investigation  of  this  matter.  A  single  opera- 
tion on  the  pig's  main  pulmonary  artery 
produces  the  symptoms  of  a  gradual  devel- 
opment of  cardiac  failure. 

All  In  all,  although  the  pig  is  only  a  new- 
comer to  the  laboratories  of  basic  biology, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  It  will  become, 
along  with  the  primates,  a  most  Important 
contributor  to  knowledge  about  the  biology 
of  man. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  did  not  hear  the  source 
of  that  quotation  the  distinguished 
gentleman  gave.  Was  it  Lamb's  "Tribute 
to  Pork"? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  A  quotation  from 
Charles  Lamb;  yes. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Lamb's  "Tribute  to 
Pork." 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  SCHERiE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  fnom  Iowa  for  the  few  min- 
utes to  dwell  oi  one  of  the  finest  aspects 
of  our  great  country,  and  also  hopefully 
to  Indulge  for  fi  few  minutes  in  some  of 
the  interesting  aspects  of  an  animal,  as 
the  gentleman  tfrom  Iowa  (Mr.  Sch wen- 
gel  )  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  that  has 
made  a  total  commitment  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,! pigs  are  pretty  but  "hogs 


are  beautiful."! 
We    have    all 


heard    the    expression 

e."  Some  probably  won- 

;ot  that  way.  It  was  be- 

isumed    those    beautiful 


rarely  is  fount 
sibility  for  its 
relax,  but  also 
constantly    seel 
overeat  into  ir 


does  not  just 
hog  will  not  fot 
One  of  the  mc 
a  hog  is  that 


"beautiful  peo 
der  how  they 
cause  they  c 
hogs  from  low 

The  beauty  oi  the  hog,  which  this  color 
photograph  illustrates  so  graphically,  is 
not  only  physical  but  philosophical. 

Hogs  are  not^  only  beautiful,  they  are 
perhaps  the  moit  intelligent  of  animals — 
sometimes  perhaps  exceeding  man  him- 
self. Each  is  ai^  individual,  with  its  own 
mind,  and  doe^  not  willingly  follow  the 
herd  biipdly.  Tl^e  hog  has  little  fear,  and 
to  abandon  its  respon- 
Tspring.  It  knows  how  to 
lows  how  to  work,  as  it 
freedom.  It  will  not 
.digestion  and  illness  at 
every  opportunity,  but  on  the  other  hand 
Is  capable  of  considerable  effort  to  find 
nourishment  when  it  is  not  provided.  It 
Fait  for  the  handout.  A 
I  its  own  litter  or  nest. 
|st  beautiful  things  about 
fevery  part  of  it  can  be 
marketable  except,  as  the  old  Iowa  say- 
ing goes,  the  sqi^eal. 

Yes.  "hogs  ar|B  beautiful"  and  its  by- 
products are  getierous.  Of  course,  when 
I  speak  of  hogs,  t  mean  Iowa  hogs.  There 
are  pork  products  peddled  in  this  pre- 
cious country  xshich  I  cannot  endorse. 
Hams  from  Polind  cannot  compare  to 
those  pork  prodi  icts  produced  in  the  Pig- 
land  of  America.  Iowa.  For  many  years 
Iowa  farmers  and  processors  have  pro- 
duced the  highest  quality  pork  in  the 
world.  The  whol  fsomeness  of  Iowa  pork, 
despite  demagoi  ruery,  has  assured  all 
Americans  that  Iowa  pork  is  of  too 
quality. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  from  Iowa  in 
proudly  wearing  my  "hogs  are  beautiful" 
button  and  in  sa  uting  the  pork  industry 
for  its  high  integ  rity  in  producing  a  great 
meat  product. 

We  refer  to  ciir  "beautiful  hogs"  in 
Iowa  as  "mortgage  lifters."  Their  con- 
tribution to  the  ( onsumer  is  total.  If  you 
appreciate  the  finer  delicacies  of  life,  try 
our  beautiful  I(wa  hog — of  which  we 
have  many,  and  i  irhich  I  am  sure  you  will 
all  enjoy. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEN(JEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Hr.  Speaker,  I  think  as 
a  Minnesotan  I  should  challenge  the 
statement  that  tie  Iowa  hog  Is  the  one 
that  should  be  i  lorifled  today,  because 
we  give  Iowa  gnat  competition  in  that 
field.  I  do  want  1o  say  to  my  colleagues 
from  Iowa  that  it  has  really  been  an 
enjoyable  occasion  to  listen  to  their 
challenging  of  th^  statements  that  have 
been  made  and  thieir  support  of  the  lowly 
pig.  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  that  animal,  I 


think.  One  of  the  reporters  at  the  lunch- 
eon today  that  Fred  sponsored  asked  me 
what  is  beautiful  about  a  pig.  I  said  they 
have  a  personality,  and  few  animals  have 
a  curl  in  their  tails  as  pigs  do. 

I  wish  to  relate  that  many  years  ago 
I  was  engaged  in  4-H  Club  work. 
Through  the  sponsorship  of  the  then  rep- 
resentative in  our  State  legislature  I 
acquired  a  Duroc-Jersey  pig.  It  became 
a  Minnesota  grand  champion  and  took 
third  place  at  the  National  Swine  Show. 
As  I  recall  it,  the  registration  number  of 
that  pig  was  366093.  I  would  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  from  the  Duroc-Jersey 
Pig  Association  if  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect. However,  I  am  sure  that  is  right. 
This  pig  won  the  grand  championship. 
I  sold  it  for  $150  and  had  my  choice  of 
three  herds.  This  became  the  beginning 
of  a  show  herd  that  I  h&d  for  many  years. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  pigs  are 
not  clean.  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  slept 
in  the  pig  house  during  the  time  of  the 
furrowing  of  the  spring  litters.  It  must 
certainly  be  said  that  if  you  gave  that 
lowly  animal  a  chance,  he  would  be 
clean.  If  the  pigsty  is  unclean,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  pig  but  the  fault  of  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  pigsty,  house,  or 
bam.  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

So  to  my  colleague,  Fred,  my  hat  is  off 
for  taking  the  time  to  do  the  research 
that  you  have  done. 

Also  I  see  my  colleague  Neal  Smith  of 
Iowa  on  the  floor,  but  I  still  challenge 
lowans,  because  I  believe  Minnesota 
pork  is  just  a  little  bit  superior  to  that 
of  Iowa.  However,  I  am  sure  my  state- 
ment will  be  challenged. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  I  expect  him.  of 
course,  to  defend  the  product  of  his  State. 
I  am  sure  he  feels  that  way.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  every  year  a  contest  be- 
tween great  Institutions  with  regard  to 
that  noble  animal,  the  hog. 

You  played  football,  and  I  know,  and 
you  have  often  won  on  the  gridiron  field 
but  you  know  that  you  did  it  with  a  pig- 
skin and  did  it  under  the  rules  that  we 
agreed  to.  You  have  surpassed  in  this 
field.  We  have  had  our  good  days,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  pur- 
sue this  contest  with  my  neighbor,  but 
I  will  let  the  record  stand  on  the  facts. 
Now  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne),  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwencel)  on  having 
taken  this  time  for  this  special  order  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  pork  industry. 

Apropos  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwencel),  I  would 
point  out  that  the  trophy  which  passes 
each  year  to  the  winner  of  the  football 
game  between  the  Universities  of  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  is  Floyd  of  Rosedale  a 
pig. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pork 
industry  is  of  the  greatest  economic  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  Iowa  and  espe- 
cially to  the  constituents  of  Iowa's  Sixth 
District. 


Zoologically,  swine  are  classed  as 
hoofed  mammals  of  the  family  Suidae. 
They  are  stout-bodied,  short-legged,  ar- 
tiodactyl  animals  with  omnivorous 
habits.  The  meat  of  swine,  known  as 
pork.  Is  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of 
people  throughout  the  world. 

In  all  probability,  man's  first  use  of 
swine  occurred  during  the  Neolithic  age, 
or  before  written  history,  when  swine 
were  found  of  the  type  known  as  turbary 
or  Asiatic  pigs.  Chinese  history  relates 
that  hogs  were  domesticated  about  4900 
B.C.  Swine  are  mentioned  in  Biblical  his- 
torical writings  as  early  as  1500  B.C. 
wtiUe  legendary  and  historical  accounts 
mention  the  keeping  of  swine  in  Great 
Britain  as  early  as  800  B.C. 

The  domesticated  hog  of  today  is 
closely  related  to  the  wild  hog.  This  do- 
mesticated animal  appears  to  have  had 
an  origin  that  involves  the  crossing  of 
several  distinct  species.  Although  the  ex- 
act origin  is  obscure,  it  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  domestic  hog  of  tixlay 
descended  from  the  European  wild  boar, 
Sus  scrofa,  and  the  first  improvements 
were  brought  about  the  Neopolitan,  Sia- 
mese and  Chinese  crosses.  Columbus  is 
credited  with  bringing  hogs  to  North 
America.  Spanish  explorers  brought  them 
to  Mexico  and  Hernando  De  Soto  is 
credited  with  introducing  hogs  into  what 
is  now  the  United  States. 

In  the  world  today  there  are  over  300 
breeds  of  hogs.  Careful  selection,  feeding, 
and  breeding  have  been  the  main  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  modern 
swine.  Most  of  these  improvements  have 
been  carried  out  by  progressive  livestock 
breeders  in  the  United  States,  especially 
in  Iowa,  and  by  our  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  hogs 
are  indeed  beautiful.  Hogs  have  tradi- 
tionally been  known  as  mortgage-lifters 
on  midwestem  farms.  As  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  pointed  out, 
last  year  American  farmers  received  $3.8 
billion  from  the  sale  of  hogs.  Iowa  was 
first  in  the  country,  contributing  more 
than  $1  billion  to  total  sales.  Iowa 
also  leads  the  country  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  hogs  produced.  Two  of  the  great 
counties  in  lowas  Sixth  District,  Plym- 
outh and  Sioux,  are  among  the  top  four 
hog-producing  counties  in  the  United 
States.  All  of  the  18  coimties  in  this  dis- 
trict are  listed  in  the  top  300  hog-pro- 
ducing counties. 

The  swine  industry  has  also  contrib- 
uted favorably  to  our  foreign  balance  of 
payments.  The  first  recorded  exports  of 
pork  were  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  year 
1790  and  amounted  to  6  million  pounds. 
In  1968,  85.1  mlUion  pounds  of  pork  val- 
ued at  $31.6  million  were  exported. 

I  salute  the  pork  producers  of  the 
United  States  for  continuing  to  furnish 
this  country  and  the  world  with  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  nutritious  wholesome  meat. 
Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  my  fellow  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  speech  today  of 
Congressman  Fred  Schwencel,  of  Iowa, 
on  the  contribution  of  the  pork  industry 
to  our  Nation's  economy.  His  remarks 
deserve  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  all  of  us. 
The  pork  industry  is  indeed  important 
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to  our  total  economic  life  and  to  our 
health  and  well  being.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distingxiished  Congressman 
from  Iowa  for  his  effort  to  set  straight 
the  record  of  the  contribution  made  by 
the  pork  industry,  and  particularly  in 
regards  to  the  false  image  in  films  and 
television  which  depict  the  hog  as  being 
a  stupid  and  unclean  animal. 

Hogs  are,  in  fact,  a  very  important 
animal  to  our  economy.  About  two-fifths 
of  the  meat  eaten  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  hogs.  These  animals  provide 
us  with  bacon,  iiam,  sausage,  and  pork 
chops.  The  fat,  skin,  and  other  parts  of 
hogs  are  used  to  make  many  products 
such  as  lard,  leather,  brushes,  soap,  and 
medicines.  As  Congressman  Schwencel 
points  out,  the  hog  industry  is  big  busi- 
ness. Of  the  Nation's  total  cash  receipts 
from  farm  product  sales,  the  sale  of  hogs 
accounts  for  9  percent. 

Indiana  ranks  third  in  the  Nation  in 
pork  production.  Hogs  continue  to  be  the 
leading  source  of  Indiana  cash  crops.  In 
1967  hog  sales  accounted  for  23.4  percent 
of  the  total  receipts  from  marketings. 
Cash  receipts  from  hogs  led  income  from 
other  enterprises  In  43  of  the  92  Indiana 
counties. 

Indiana  produces  virtually  all  of  the 
main  breeds  of  hogs,  including  Berkshire, 
Chester  Whites.  Duroc,  Hampshire,  Po- 
land China,  and  Spotted  Poland  China. 
There  were  4,278,000  hogs  and  pigs  on 
the  farms  of  Indiana  on  January  1,  1969. 
having  a  total  market  value  of  $135,- 
613.000. 

In  the  Second  District  of  Indiana, 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent, 
there  are  198  registered  hog  breeders  out 
of  a  total  of  2,062  breeders  and  feeders  of 
hogs.  Income  from  hogs  in  my  district 
amounted  to  $30,339,936  in  1967.  which 
was  15  percent  of  the  total  income  from 
the  sale  of  agricultural  products.  Hog 
production  continues  to  grow  and  has 
increased  by  3  percent  in  1968  over  the 
previous  year. 

Also  l(x:ated  in  the  Second  District  of 
Indiana  is  the  Helnold  Hog  Market,  the 
world's  largest  buyer  of  hogs.  Foimded  a 
number  of  years  ago  by  Harold  Heinold  of 
Kouts,  Ind.,  this  thriving  company  last 
year  purchased  2,647,145  hogs  at  51  buy- 
ing stations  operating  in  six  Midwestem 
States  and  requiring  130  employees  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Joe  Vogel.  general  man- 
ager. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  observation  that 
Congressman  Schwencel  has  made  con- 
cerning the  once-famous  hog  drives.  In- 
diana was  also  part  of  this  in  pre-Civil 
War  days  when  hogs  were  herded  across 
the  land  for  shipment  by  rail  or  water  to 
the  Eastern  Stetes.  And  a  final  note  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  National  Pork 
Queen,  Miss  Claudia  Amdt,  is  a  resident 
of  LaCrosse,  Ind..  which  lies  within  the 
Second  Congressional  District. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  that  of  my  colleague  in  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  pork  industry  and  the 
campaign  to  strengthen  the  swine  indus- 
try's image  to  bring  a  greater  awareness 
among  our  people  of  the  contributions 
that  it  has  made  to  our  economy  and 
welfare. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  proudly 


wearing  a  "hogs  are  beautiful"  pin.  I  am 
glad  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Schwencel)  in  this  suitable  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  hogs  to 
good  life  in  America. 

I  speak  with  special  pride  on  this  occa- 
sion, because  my  hometown,  Pittsfield, 
111.,  has  earned  the  title,  "Hog  Capital  of 
the  World"  and  proclaims  that  honor 
with  a  marker  in  the  public  square.  A 
city  of  4,000  population — 4,004  when  the 
Findleys  are  home— Pittsfield  is  the 
county  seat  of  Pike  County,  which  has 
the  enviable  record  of  producing  100  mil- 
lion pounds  of  pork  aimually. 

A  reporter  asked  me  today  what  is 
beautiful  about  hogs.  My  answer  was  that 
the  economic  base  and  the  pleasant  eat- 
ing that  hogs  provide  constitute  a  thing 
of  real  beauty.  And  while  city  dwellers 
may  envision  hogs  in  terms  of  mud, 
squeals,  and  gnmts.  I  have  seen  many  an 
animal  that  deserves  the  word  beautiful. 
The  20th  Congressional  District,  which 
I  serve,  has  the  world's  finest  agricultural 
State  fair  at  Springfield  each  year,  as  well 
as  14  outstanding  county  fairs.  Each 
features  swine  exhibits,  with  animals 
neatly  groomed  and  well  ordered,  real 
beauties. 

Many  a  time  I  have  watched  as  ex- 
hibiters,  young  and  old,  proudly  paraded 
beautiful  hogs  to  the  admiration  of 
judges  and  other  spectators. 

These  animals  came  by  beauty  not 
without  effort,  care,  and  research.  As  a 
visit  to  almost  any  hog  lot  in  Pike  Coun- 
ty, 111.,  will  prove,  the  production  of  beau- 
tiful hogs  is  a  scientific  endeavor. 

The  diet  of  hogs  is  more  carefully 
watched  than  the  diet  of  people.  The 
same  may  also  be  said  of  health  care.  The 
result  is  pork  far  superior  to  that  of  yes- 
terday. It  comes  from  animal  lean,  well- 
proportioned  and  healthy. 

The  ofBcial  organ  of  the  world  hog 
capital  is  the  weekly  newspaper,  the  Pike 
Press. 

In  recent  issues  it  has  reported  and 
commented  on  the  supremacy  of  this 
community  is  quality  hog  production. 
Here  are  some  samples : 

From  the  July   10,   1968  issue  of  the 
Pike  Press,  this  news  story  and  editorial : 
Free    BARBEgtJED    Pork — Twin    Event:    An- 
nual Street  Sale,  Salute  to  Pike  Pork 

Industry 

Think  Pig! 

That's  exactly  what's  going  to  happen  In 
Pittsfield  all  day  Friday,  July  12,  during  the 
annual  street  sale. 

The  event  Is  being  heralded  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  as  Pittsfield  Pig  Day,  In  rec- 
ognition of  farmers  who  make  Pike  one  of 
the  top  two  hog  production  counties  In  the 
state. 

Merchants  are  going  whole  hog  In  the 
bargains  which  wlU  be  piled  high  In  front  of 
their  stores. 

pioawotomee   tribe 

Numerous  sales  people.  It  Is  rumored,  will 
be  dressed  for  the  occasion  as  Indians  from 
the  Plgawotamle  tribe. 

TO  unveil  prince  pig 

One  Of  the  highlights  of  the  day  will  be 
the  unveiling  of  "Prince  Pig"  by  Charles  Du- 
rall,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
assisted  by  Oaylord  Rhodes,  chairman  of  Fri- 
day's event,  and  Miss  Linda  Klnscherff  of 
Pleasant  Hill,  recently  selected  as  queen  by 
the  Pike  County  Pork  Producers  Assn. 

Prince  Pig.   a   monumental   work   of   art. 


promises  to  be  a  tribute  to  Pike-grown  pigs 
for  generations  to  come.  It  has  been  executed 
under  the  artistic  guidance  of  Farm  Advisor 
Harry  Wright  and  a  team  composed  of  pork 
producers,  welders,  painters  and  pig  patrons. 

rr  LOOKS  excellent 

All  Wright  would  reveal  when  he  was  con- 
tacted by  this  newsptaper  on  details  of  the 
monument  was  "It  looks  excellent."  He  did 
disclose  that  the  model  for  the  art  piece  was 
the  1967  champion  barrow  from  the  national 
show  held  In  Minnesota. 

unveiling  at  11  a.m. 
The  unveiling  Is  scheduled  around  11  a.m. 
— about  the  same  time  merchants  will  begin 
serving  shoppers  free  pork  barbecue  sand- 
wiches from  a  tent  to  be  put  up  on  the  west 
side  of  the  courtyard. 

Another  highlight  will  be  the  hog  Judging 
contest. 

can  judge  hogs 

This  event  will  go  on  all  day.  Ten  hogs 
will  be  on  display  In  the  courtyard  for  all 
comers  to  take  a  crack  at  evaluating  hog 
fine  fKJlnts.  Those  whose  Judgments  match 
those  of  the  official  Judges  will  be  presented 
hams.  The  Judges  will  be  a  panel  selected 
from  Cooperative  Extension  personnel  from 
surrounding  counties. 

WEIGHT  GUESSING  CONTEST 

For  shoppers  less  skilled,  there  will  be  a 
hog  weight  guessing  contest.  Hams  will  be 
given  to  those  guessing  the  correct  weight,  or 
closest  to  It. 

All  winners  will  be  announced  and  prizes 
awarded  from  a  stand  In  the  courtyard 
around  8:45  p.m. 

About  mld-aftemoon  entrants  In  the  pork 
cook-out  contest  will  descend  on  the  court- 
house lawn  with  their  charcoal  grills  to  start 
the  preparation  of  their  pork  specialties. 
Judging  win  take  place  at  seven  o'clock. 

FOR  MEN  AND  BOTS  ONLY 

The  contest  Is  open  to  any  male  12  years 
old  and  up,  with  the  winner  eligible  to  repre- 
sent the  county  in  a  state-wide  pork  cook- 
out  contest  to  be  held  during  the  State  Fair 
In  August. 

Harry  Wright,  who  Is  coordinating  the  cook- 
out  In  cooperation  with  the  Pike  County 
Pork  Producers  Assn.,  asks  that  cook-out  en- 
trants notify  him  of  the  cut  of  pork  they 
need  and  the  amount.  The  local  pork  produc- 
ers will  contribute  the  meat  for  the  contest. 
Anyone  with  a  yen  to  ham  It  up,  shouldn't 
miss  Pittsfield  Pig  Day  on  Friday. 

Fridat  Is  Pig  Day 

Friday  will  be  "Pig  Day"  In  Pittsfield. 

As  such,  the  day  has  a  double  significance. 
First  off.  Its  an  attempt  to  pay  overdue  rec- 
ognition to  the  role  of  pork  in  the  economy 
of  Pike  county.  Secondly.  It's  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  outdoor  sidewalk  sale  by  Pitts- 
field merchants. 

The  second  event  Is  not  new.  The  side- 
walk sale  has  been  held  each  summer  the 
past  few  years  and  always  draws  a  big  crowd 
to  town  as  merchants  olTer  special  bargains, 
along  with  a  carnival  atmosphere  and  lots 
of  plain  good  fun.  You  can  expect  the  same 
attractions  this  year.  With  something  new 
added. 

It's  the  first  objective  we'd  like  to  discuss 
here. 

Pork  production  is  a  key  factor  in  the 
county's  economy.  Yet  we  are  sometimes  in- 
clined to  take  It  for  granted.  Friday's  cele- 
bration will  demonstrate,  we  believe,  that 
the  contribution  of  the  county's  pork  pro- 
ducers Is  Indeed  recognized  and  appreciated. 

There  will  be  a  variety  of  events,  described 
elsewhere  In  this  Issue,  all  related  to  the 
promotion  of  pork.  There  will  be  free  pork 
barbecue  sandwiches  served  Friday  on  the 
courthouse  lawc  All  this  week  Pittsfield 
merchants,  store  clerks,  and  others  have  been 
wearing  big  red  and  white  buttons  pro- 
claiming Friday,  July   12  as  "Pittsfield  Pig 
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D»y."  In  this  Issi  e  of  the  Pike  Press  we  are 
publishing  21  pdrk  recipes,  gathered  from 
PUe  county  bon^emalcers  by  Helen  Hack- 
man,  county  hon)e  economics  adviser. 

Illinois  ranks  ^ond  In  bog  production 
among  all  50  stales,  exceeded  only  by  Iowa. 
In  Illinois,  Henry  county  U  generally  re- 
garded as  the  tort  hog  producing  county  of 
the  state,  with  flke  In  second  place.  Na- 
tionally. Pike  county  ranks  fourth,  behind 
two  Iowa  counties,  according  to  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Ag^culture. 

In  local  on-th^-farm  Income,  In  related 
feed  and  equipment  businesses,  In  pork-re- 
lated processing  activities,  hog  production 
Is  a  most  essential  link  In  the  chain  of  Pike 
county's  economy] 

Friday's  "Pig  Day  in  Plttsfleld"  represents 
a  communlty-wldp  recognition  and  celebra- 
tion of  this  impotxant  relationship. 

Hats  off  to  the  I  Pike  County  Pig.  Hell  be 
Prince  for  a  Day  Friday,  but  In  truth  he 
reigns  the  year  roi^d. 


e  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
this  report  from  the 


The  July  21  i 
Dispatch  carrie 
"hog  capital" 

PrrrapisLD,  "Po^k  Capptal  op  World," 

-      CKi^MlATES    no    DAT    IN    BiG    WaT 

(By  Clarissa  Start) 
PrrrsFiELD,  III.,  July  20. — There  was  a  psy- 
chedelic pig  in  a  pen  on  the  main  street  and 
a  number  of  less  irty  but  more  meaty  pigs 
In  an  Inclosure  arsund  the  corner.  Just  be- 
fore noon,  a  cro^'d  gathered  In  the  town 
square  for  the  unveiling  of  a  "Plgcasso." 

It  was  Pig  day  U  Plttsfleld.  HI.,  and  mer- 
chants and  reside)  Its  were  going  whole  hog 
In  their  tribute  to  the  pork  Indtistry  of  pike 
county,  where  PltU  field  is  located,  just  across 
the  Mississippi  rl'^er  from  Louisiana,  Pike 
county,  Mo. 

Pike  county,  111.  now  claims  to  be  the 
"Pork  Capital  of  the  World,"  having  pro- 
duced 100,000,000  lounds  of  pork  last  year. 

More  than  850  pounds  of  It  ^as  served  In 
free  barbecue  sandvlches  on  Pig  day,  July  12. 
Street  sales,  an  au(  tlon,  cook-OMts,  bog-call- 
ing, hog-judglng  and  other  festivities  were 
part  of  the  occasloi.  Costumes  for  the  event 
Included  farmerettj  ensembles  of  mini-blue 
Jeans  and  straw  hits  and  Indian  costumes 
described  as  represi  intlng  natives  of  the  plg- 
awotamie  tribe. 

"We  haven't  hal  this  much  excitement 
since  the  Sadie  Hawkins  day  race  last  win- 
ter," Marge  Nlghbert  said,  as  she  organized 
the  barbecue  stanl  where  the  sandwiches 
were  to  be  sened. 

Crowds  thronged  the  sidewalks  from  the 
early  morning  houis  and  by  9:30  the  atmos- 
phere was  pure  hoU  lay  picnic. 

Plttsfleld  Is  centred  about  a  town  square 
with  a  conventional  courthouse  with  a  some- 
what unconventloni  il  soaring  steepled  center, 
raspberry-red  in  colsr.  Merchants  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  square  ind  down  the  side  streets 
had  moved  merchandise  out  onto  the  side- 
walks, racks  and  stacks  of  It,  at  tempting 
bargain  prices  and  Were  doing  a  brisk  busi- 
ness. 

A  center  of  attraction  was  In  front  of  the 
pharmacy  which  is  owned  by  Warren  Win- 
ston, president  of  tie  Pike  County  Historical 
Society.  This  was  the  "Psychedelic  Pig," 
painted  in  vivid  swirls  of  orange,  red,  blue 
and  green.  A  sign  described  it  as,  "An  artist's 
contribution  to  Plt«field.  Body  by  pig.  Art 
work  by  Lilly  Browi ."  The  pig  spent  most  of 
its  time  lying  in  a  puddle  of  water  at  the 
side  of  the  pen,  looking  slightly  self- 
conscious. 

On  another  side  of  the  square  were  more 
pens  of  pigs,  these  U  a  natural  state,  attract- 
ing large  crowds  df  children.  They  were 
Hampshires,  we  werj  told,  and  two  contests 
were  being  held,  one  to  guess  the  weight  of  a 
particularly  shapely  ww,  the  other  to  second- 
guess  the  Judges  li;  the  various  points  of 
competition  In  the  Dog-Judging  to  take  place 
later  that  day. 


Also  in  preparation  for  late-day  activities 
was  a  roast  pig  tiirnlng  over  a  huge  home- 
made rotlsserle. 

"It  was  160  pounds,  dressed  down  at  120 
pounds,"  said  Dick  Alspaugh,  who  was  In 
charge  of  the  roasting.  "We  started  the  fire 
at  midnight  last  night  and  It  ought  to  be 
ready  by  late  afternoon.  We  haven't  put  any 
barbecue  sauce  on  It.  Barbecue  sauce  doesn't 
really  do  anything  to  a  pig  but  flavor  the 
air.  We'll  pour  a  little  on  the  flre  later  on  for 
atmosphere." 

The  street  sale  has  been  an  annual  event 
In  Plttsfleld  but  this  is  the  first  year  Pig  day 
has  been  celebrated.  Chairman  of  the  event 
was  druggist  Gaylord  Rhodes,  assisted  by 
Mayor  Prank  Penstone,  other  merchants,  pork 
producers  and  Co-operative  Extension  per- 
sonnel. 

Several  experts  on  pork  production — Wal- 
ter Dehart,  Lawrence  Smith  and  Wlnfred 
Dean — bad  gathered  on  the  square  and  were 
discussing  Pike  county's  claim  to  being  the 
Pork  Capital  of  the  World.  According  to  past 
statistics,  Illinois  has  ranked  second  in  hog 
production  among  the  50  states,  exceeded 
only  by  Iowa.  Henry  county  to  the  north  of 
Pike  county  has  been  regarded  as  the  top 
producing  county  In  IlUnols. 

"But  while  Henry  county  had  the  largest 
number  of  pigs  last  year,  we  outranked  them 
In  number  of  pounds  last  year,"  said  De- 
hart,  "We  believe  we're  not  only  first  In  Il- 
linois but  right  up  there  for  the  nation  with 
Clinton  county,  la.,  our  only  competition 
In  the  ranks." 

If  Plttsfleld  and  Its  environs  make  It  the 
pork  capital  of  the  world,  this  would  be  a 
second  claim  to  fame  for  Pike  county.  Neigh- 
boring Grlggsvllle  calls  Itself  the  Purple  Mar- 
tin Capital  of  the  World. 

Whether  the  top  or  only  near  the  top, 
Pike  county  farmers  can  live  high  on  the 
hog  from  their  pork  proceeds.  Many  farmers 
m  the  area  have  from  2000  to  5000  pigs. 

"You  hardly  call  yourself  a  hog  farmer 
around  here  unless  you  have  at  least  1500," 
one  man  said.  "The  farmer  with  the  most 
heads  of  hogs  Is  Ray  Myers;  no  one  knows 
exactly  how  many  he  has  but  It's  between 
7000  and  12.000." 

Pigs  grow  big  In  a  hurry  under  modern 
systems  of  nutrition  and  grain  feeding.  At 
5  months,  one  may  weigh  as  much  as  220 
pounds. 

"The  weight's  different  than  It  was  when 
we  used  to  raise  "em."  said  one  farm  wom- 
an, studying  the  pig  In  the  welght-guesslng 
contest.  "Much  less  fat,  much  more  lean 
solid  meat,  but  that  means  they  weigh  more. 
It   makes  It   hard  to  g^ess  the  weight." 

Pigs  from  Pike  go  all  over,  some  to  the  St. 
Louis  market,  some  to  Beardstown,  some  to 
the  east.  Recognition  of  the  role  of  pork  in 
the  county's  economy  is  overdue,  Allan  A. 
Seller,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Pike  Press, 
wrote  In  a  special  Pig  day  editorial. 

"Pork  production  Is  a  key  factor  in  the 
county's  economy,"  the  editorial  said.  "Yet 
we  are  sometimes  Inclined  to  take  It  for 
granted  ...  In  local  on-the-farm  Income, 
in  related  feed  and  equipment  businesses.  In 
pork-related  processing  activities,  hog  pro- 
duction is  a  most  essential  link  In  the  chain 
of  Pike  county's  economy. 

"Friday's  Pig  day  In  Plttsfleld  represents 
a  community-wide  recognition  and  celebra- 
tion of   this  Important   relationship. 

"Hats  off  to  the  Pike  Coimty  Pig.  He'll  be 
Prince  for  a  Day  Friday,  but  In  truth  he 
reigns  the  year  round." 

The  Pike  Press  published  21  pork  recipes 
gathered  from  Kke  county  homemakers  by 
Helen  Hackman,  University  of  Illinois  county 
home  economics  adviser,  and  her  assistant, 
Florence  Metternlch. 

Farm  adviser  Harry  Wright  supervised  a 
cook-out  for  amateur  cooks  and  also  super- 
vised the  construction  of  the  statue  named 
"Prince  Pig,"  also  termed  a  freestanding 
"Plgcaaso,"    which    stood    In    the    square. 


swathed  In  cloth  and  waiting  to  be  officially 
unveiled. 

At  11:20,  a  crowd  gathered,  television 
cameras  and  microphones  were  set  up  and 
Charles  Durall,  president  of  the  chamber  of 
Commerce,  approached  the  pig-shaped  out- 
line. 

Assisting  him  was  Unda  Klnscherff,  Pike 
County  Pork  Queen,  a  student  at  Qulncy 
College.  Linda's  sister,  Janet,  is  Miss  Pike 
County  Fair,  Miss  IlUnols  Rural  Electric  and 
Miss  Adams  County.  She  was  competing  that 
day  for  the  title  of  Miss  Illinois. 

Durall  and  Linda,  In  a  co-operative  effort, 
removed  the  covering  from  "Prince  Pig,"  as 
the  crowd  applauded.  "Prince  Pig"  turned 
out  to  be  a  sort  of  orange  wire,  curly-tailed 
sculpture  on  a  pig-shaped  wooden  back- 
ground. Model  for  the  art  piece  was  the  1967 
champion  barrow  from  the  national  show 
held  In  Minnesota. 

By  this  time,  long  lines  of  hungry  people 
were  waiting  at  the  barbecue  stand  and 
farmer  Gene  Reeves  gave  the  official  open- 
ing signal — a  lusty  expert  exhibition  of  hog 
calling. 

"Hooooooey,"  he  sent  the  call  ringing 
across  the  square.  "Hooo-hooo-hooo-hoooey  " 

The  flrst  free  barbecued  pork  sandvrtch 
was  served.  Later  it  vras  learned  that  the 
850  pounds  of  meat  lasted  Just  about  two 
hours.  As  calls  of  "hoooey"  echoed  around 
the  square,  one  bystander  simimed  it  up. 

"It's  safe  to  say,"  he  observed,  "that  there's 
a  little  ham  in  everybody." 

When  the  Illinois  Pork  Producers  held 
their  annual  statewide  meeting  January 
25,  1969,  they  were  greeted  by  a  special 
issue  of  the  Pike  Press  which  included 
this  welcoming  editorial: 

Welcome,  Pork  Producers 
We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Illinois 
Pork  Producers  and  Pork-Ettes  who  will  be 
in  Plttsfleld  Saturday  for  their  annual  state 
meeting. 

Plttsfleld  is  the  smallest  city  to  be  host 
so  far  to  the  state  annual  meeting  and  so 
we  take  special  pride  in  being  the  host 
community. 

The  Pike  County  Pork  Producers  deserve 
much  credit  for  their  part  In  arranging  this 
meeting,  acting  as  the  host  association,  and 
formulating  the  program,  along  with  the 
University  Extension  service. 

The  Pike  Press  has  consistently  supported 
the  purpose  and  program  of  the  pork  pro- 
ducers and  we  are  pleased  to  report  that 
national  progress  has  been  fruitful.  Quoting 
from  the  January  issue  of  the  National  Pork 
Producers  Council  News.  "The  membership, 
now  at  30,000,  will  move  to  or  above  the 
50,000  level  during  1969,  as  the  local  units 
and  the  State  Producers  groups  reach  the 
goals  which  they  have  set." 

Put  pork  on  more  tables  more  often  Is  a 
key  objective  of  the  pork  producers,  but  not 
the  only  one.  Using  Its  "Nickels  for  Proflt" 
project,  the  national  council  has  moved  Into 
a  major  consumer  research  program,  a  co- 
operative research-testing  plan  with  other 
segments  of  the  industry  to  eradicate 
trichinosis,  a  cooperative  project  with 
federal  extension  service  to  catalogue  and 
summarize  all  available  pork  production  In- 
formation, and  in  recent  weeks  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pilot  project  to  study  the  poten- 
tial of  advertising  and  promotion  for  In- 
creasing consumption  of  fresh  pork  and  of 
Improving  the  consumer  Image  of  pork. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  indicated  their  desire  to 
comment  upon  this  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 


traneous matter  on  the  wlrthiness  of 
this  great  food  product  for  America  and 
for  the  world. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RACKETEER    INFILTRATION    OF 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  mutual 
consultation.  Senator  Roman  Hruska,  of 
Nebraska,  and  I  have  joined  Senators 
McClellan  and  Ervin  in  a  bipartisan  bill 
aimed  at  racketeer  infiltration  of  legiti- 
mate business  enterprise.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  has  introduced  for 
himself  and  his  able  colleagues,  S.  1861, 
entitled  the  "Corrupt  Organizations  Act 
of  1969."  The  companion  House  bill  is 
H.R.  10312. 

Racketeer  corruption  of  honest  busi- 
ness organizations  was  brought  into 
sharp  focus  by  the  President's  Crime 
Commission.  The  Commission  reported 
that  organized  crime  was  acquiring  con- 
trol by  four  principal  methods;  flrst,  in- 
vestment of  income  illegally  acquired; 
second,  requiring  payment  of  gambling 
debts  in  the  coin  of  business  equity; 
third,  foreclosing  on  loanshark  loans; 
and,  fourth,  extortion  by  various  means 
and  methods. 

In  response  to  that  report,  Senator 
Hruska  and  I  introduced  legislation 
which  in  its  latest  form  is  found  in  S. 
1623  and  H.R.  9327  and  is  known  as  the 
"Criminal  Activities  Profits  Act."  That 
legislation  was  designed  to  activate  the 
tax  laws  and  the  antitrust  laws  against 
money  invested  in  business  concerns 
which  was  either,  first,  unlawfully  ac- 
quired, or,  second,  unreported  for  tax 
purposes.  That  legislation  does  not  meet 
the  whole  need.  The  new  biU  will  help. 

The  new  bill  is  innovative  and  pioneer- 
ing. As  the  need  is  new,  so  the  remedy 
must  be  new.  Based  on  the  interstate 
clause,  it  creates  a  new  Federal  crime 
called  "racketeering  activity."  Specific 
acts  covered  in  the  definition  include  acts 
of  violence,  bribery,  counterfeiting,  em- 
bezzlement of  union  funds,  interstate 
theft,  loansharking.  white  slave  traffic, 
obstruction  of  investigations,  obstruction 
of  justice,  and  conspiracy  to  commit 
these  acts.  All  of  these  are  crimes  al- 
ready defined  in  existing  Federal  statutes. 
The  new  crime  would  require  the  prose- 
cution to  show  a  "pattern  of  racketeer- 
ing." When  the  pattern  is  shown,  it  will 
be  unlawful,  first,  to  invest  or  use  in- 
come derived  from  the  pattern  in  the 
creation  or  operation  of  any  enterprise 
in  interstate  commerce:  second,  to  ac- 
quire or  maintain  control  of  such  a  busi- 
ness through  such  racketeering  activities 
or  through  collection  of  imlawful  debts; 
and,  third,  to  work  for  or  manage  an 
enterprise  engaged  in  such  activities.  The 
penalty  is  up  to  $10,000  fine  or  20  years 
in  prison,  or  both. 

Another  penalty  is  provided.  It  is  for- 
feiture. After  conviction,  the  ill-gotten 
gains  must  be  forfeited  to  the  Govern- 


ment. This  sanction  is  not  only  poetic 
justice  but  a  strong  deterrent  as  well. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  borrows 
conceptually  from  the  antitrust  laws, 
llie  courts  are  given  broad  powers  in  the 
civil  remedy  field.  They  can  issue  in- 
junctions restraining  criminal  violations 
of  the  act.  They  can  order  dissolution  of 
any  offending  business  organization. 
They  can  compel  racketeer  business  own- 
ers to  divest  themselves  of  their  equity. 
They  can  prohibit  such  owners  from  en- 
gaging further  in  the  same  type  or  other 
business  activity.  In  this  context,  these 
powers  are  innovative.  In  other  context, 
they  are  tried  and  tested.  Under  present 
law,  one  large  corporation  can  be  re- 
quired to  divest  itself  of  ownership  in 
another  corporation  for  competitive  or 
other  economic  considerations.  It  is  a 
logical  extension  of  the  concept  for  soci- 
ety to  protect  itself  economically  and 
otherwise  by  requiring  criminal  elements 
to  leave  the  house  of  honest  business. 

The  bill  contains  another  parallel  to 
the  civil  aspects  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
It  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  an  investigative  demand  upon  any 
person  or  enterprise  in  possession  of 
documentary  material  relevant  to  a  civil 
racketeering  investigation.  If  the  de- 
mand is  refused,  the  Attorney  General 
can  obtain  a  court  order,  disobedience  of 
which  would  incur  contempt  penalties. 

The  new  crime  of  "racketeering  activ- 
ity" is  added  to  the  list  of  crimes  covered 
by  the  electronic  surveillance  title  of  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  adopted  in  the  last 
Congress. 

A  witness  immunity  clause  is  included 
in  the  bill.  Conceived  as  a  "use  restric- 
tion" against  all  evidence  given  under 
immunity — and  the  fruits  thereof— this 
clause  follows  the  concept  recently  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Commission 
on  Reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws. 
This  represents  a  bold  improvement  over 
the  "total  defense"  theory  of  present 
witness  Immunity  statutes.  It  will  do 
much  to  help  gather  information  not 
otherwise  available  and  still  not  grant 
a  total  pardon  to  guilty  informants  in 
the  operating  structure  of  the  Cosa 
Nostra. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Corrupt  Organiza- 
tions Act  of  1969  will  not  eliminate  or- 
ganized crime  In  our  society.  No  law  or 
set  of  laws  ever  will.  But  It  will  "mate- 
rially strengthen  the  hand  of  the  law- 
enforcement  establishment  against  the 
lawbreaker. 


Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  the  Honor- 
able Vance  Hartke,  of  Indiana. 

Medicare  Is  doing  an  excellent  job  In 
helping  the  elderly  to  finance  their  health 
expenses;  however,  three  areas  of  health 
care  of  very  considerable  importance  to 
the  elderly  are  specifically  excluded  from 
coverage.  These  three  areas  of  affliction 
are  each,  by  testimony  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  more  common  In  those 
over  65  years  of  age  than  in  any  other 
age  group.  These  are  the  areas  of  eye, 
hearing,  and  dental  care. 

Yet,  although  their  incidence  is  more 
frequent  in  the  elderly,  the  elderly  re- 
ceive in  proportion  to  these  problems  less 
care  than  other  groups.  The  reason  Is 
plain — and  It  Is  the  same  reason  which 
was  pervasive  when  the  Congress  adopted 
the  part  B  program  for  medicare.  That 
is  simply  that  the  costs  are  beyond  the 
means  of  millions  of  those  who  are  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries. 

The  cost  of  the  three  services  I  pro- 
pose would  run  approximately  $750  mil- 
lion. Under  the  present  financing,  this 
would  necessitate  an  Increase  in  the  cost 
to  those  electing  part  B,  an  increase 
from  the  present  $4  to  approximately  $6 
a  month,  with  an  equivalent  increase  in 
the  Federal  share.  Because  I  believe  we 
should  h>ear  the  burden  through  Federal 
financing  rather  than  increasing  the 
load  of  the  social  security  beneficiary, 
my  amendment  also  includes  a  change 
in  the  financing  of  part  B  from  a  50-50 
sharing  to  a  one-third  and  two-thirds 
sharing.  This  would  fully  cover  the  addi- 
tional financing  for  those  covered  with- 
out Increasing  the  present  $4  as  now 
fixed  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

While  the  $750  million  cost  may  seem 
high,  it  represents  less  than  a  day's  cost 
for  the  war  In  Vietnam.  For  that  money, 
we  would  be  able  to  provide  help  to  a 
great  number  of  the  4  million  old  per- 
sons who  are  hard  of  hearing,  the  700,000 
or  so  with  a  difficult  visual  impairment, 
and  the  vast  numbers  who  need  dental 
care  they  are  not  receiving. 


LEGISLATION  TO  BRING  EYE,  HEAR- 
ING, AND  DENTAL  CARE  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  PART  B  OF 
MEDICARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yes- 
terday introduced  legislation — HJl. 
10291 — to  bring  eye,  hearing,  and  dental 
care  imder  the  provisions  of  part  B  of 
medicare.  The  bill  would  also  change  the 
present  cost  sharing  under  part  B  by 
which  the  individual  pays  50  percent  of 
the  cost  and  the  Federal  Government  the 
other  50  percent,  to  a  one-third  to  two- 
thirds  sharing.  The  legislation  has  been 


THE  HATE  ISSUE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  (jonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
a  nation  of  immigrants.  Every  one  of  us, 
save  the  Indians,  is  either  an  Immigrant 
or  the  descendant  of  immigrants.  All  Im- 
migrants or  their  ancestors  are  either 
members  of  some  racial  or  religious  mi- 
nority or  their  descendants  have  been, 
at  one  time  or  another.  There  Is  not  a 
living  American  who  either  Is,  or  has 
been,  or  has  a  descendant  who  was  a 
member  of  some  minority.  As  it  happens 
I  am  myself  a  member  of  an  ethnic 
minority  and  am  so  classified  by  the  cen- 
sus. I  think  that  there  is  not  a  Member 
of  this  body  who  is  xmaware  of  the  effects 
that  minority  status  can  have  on  an  in- 
dividual life. 

Eric  Hoffer  has  observed  that  no  mat- 
ter how  protective  the  laws  may  be,  no 
minority  group  is  ever  truly  secure;  a 
minority  exists  in  the  knowledge  that 
its  rights  are  protected  only  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  majority,  or  at  least  on  the 
benevolent  neutrality  of  the  majority. 
Minority  rights  are  protected,  but  only 
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as  long  sls  the  a  ajority  is  willing.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  you  happen  to  be  In 
a  political  minority  or  a  racial  minority, 
but  that  you  riallze  deep  in  your  soul 
that  your  position  Is  tolerated,  but  never 
secure.  Perhaps  it  is  never  said,  maybe 
even  never  thought,  but  somehow  the 
feeling  is  inesca|7able  that  there  may  be 
something  wrong  with  you  or  your  posi- 
tion, because  alter  all  it  is  a  minority 
position.  One  feels  safety,  but  not  secu- 
rity. It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  all  of 
us  can  imderstahd  this,  that  most  of  us 
recognize  that  ^e  are  or  may  be  in  a 
minority,  and  <hat  therefore  minority 
rights  must  be— 4and  generally  are — pro- 
tected. 

An  ethnic  minority  Is  in  a  peculiar 
position.  I  happen  to  be  an  American  of 
Spanish  surname  and  of  Mexican  de- 
scent. As  it  hat»pens  my  parents  were 
bom  in  Mexico  4nd  came  to  this  country 
seeking  safety  ftfom  a  violent  revolution. 
It-foUoiu  that  i,  and  many  other  resi- 
dents otmy  part  of  Texas  and  other 
Southwestern  States — happen  to  be  what 
is  commonly  relerred  to  as  a  Mexican 
American.  That  label  simis  up  most  of 
the  elements  of  a  vast  conflict  affecting 
perhaps  most  of  the  5  million  southwest- 
em  citizeris  who;  happen  to  bear  it.  The 
individu^  flndsl  himself  in  a  conflict, 
sometimes  with  himself,  sometimes  with 
his  family,  somietimes  with  his  whole 
world.  What  isj  he  to  be?  Mexican? 
American?  Bothj?  How  can  he  choose? 
Should  he  havei  pride  and  joy  in  his 
heritage,  or  bear}  it  as  a  shame  and  sor- 
row? Should  ha  live  in  one  world  or 
another,  or  atteript  to  bridge  them  both? 

There  is  comfbrt  in  remaining  in  the 
closed  walls  of  k  minority  society,  but 
this  means  mafing  certain  sacrifices; 
but  it  sometimes  {seems  disloyal  to  aban- 
don old  ideas  an^  old  friends;  you  never 
know  whether  yiou  will  be  accepted  or 
rejected  in  the  Ifrger  world,  or  whether 
your  old  friends  urlll  despise  you  for  mak- 
ing a  wrong  chiice.  For  a  member  of 
this  minority,  lil^e  any  other,  life  begins 
with  making  hdrd  choices  about  per- 
sonal identity.  These  lonely  conflicts  are 
magnified  in  the  social  crises  so  clearly 
evident  all  over  the  Southwest  today. 
There  are  soma  groups  who  demand 
brown  power,  some  who  display  a  curious 
chauvinism,  and  some  who  affect  the 
other  extreme.  There  is  furious  debate 
about  what  one  should  be  and  what  one 
Theie  is  argument  about 
goajls  are.  and  how  to 
I  understand  all  this. 


should    do. 
what    one's 
accomplish  them 


but  I  am  profoundly  distressed  by  what 


I  see  happening 


;oday.  I  have  said  that 


to  state  where 
hate  and  against 


The    question 
American  people 
want,  and  how  ao 


I  am  against  certain  tactics,  and  against 
certain  elements,  land  now  I  find  yet  more 
confusion.  Mr.  Spjeaker.  the  issue  at  hand 
In  this  minority  group  today  is  hate,  and 
my  purpose  in  addressing  the  House  is 
stand:  I  am  against 
the  spreaders  of  hate; 
I  am  for  justice,  spid  for  honest  tactics  in 
obtaining  justice. 

facing  the  Mexican 
today  is  what  do  we 
»Jwe  get  it? 
What  I  want  is  justice.  By  Justice  I 
mean  decent  work  at  decent  wages  for 
all  who  want  wo-k;  decent  support  for 
those  who  cannct  support  themselves; 


full  and  equal  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment, in  education,  in  schools;  I  mean 
by  justice  the  full,  fair,  and  impartial 
protection  of  the  law  for  every  man; 
I  mean  by  justice  decent  homes,  ade- 
quate streets  and  public  services;  and  I 
mean  by  justice  no  man  being  asked  to 
do  more  than  his  fair  share,  but  none 
being  expected  to  dd  less.  In  short,  I 
seek  a  justice  that  amounts  to  full,  free, 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all;  I  believe 
in  a  justice  that  does  not  tolerate  evil  or 
evil  doing;  and  I  believe  in  a  justice  that 
is  for  all  the  people  all  the  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  justice  comes  only 
to  those  who  want  it;  I  am  not  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  that  good  will  alone  achieves 
good  works.  I  believe  that  justice  requires 
work  and  vigilance,  and  I  am  willing  to 
do  that  work  and  maintain  that  vigi- 
lance. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  justice  by  vague  and  empty  ges- 
tures, or  by  high  slogans  uttered  by  or- 
ators who  are  present  today  and  gone 
tomorrow.  I  do  believe  that  justice  can 
be  obtained  by  those  who  know  exactly 
what  they  seek,  and  know  exactly  how 
they  plan  to  seek  it.  And  I  believe  that 
justice  can  be  obtained  by  those  whose 
cause  Is  just  and  whose  means  are 
honest. 

It  may  well  be  that  I  agree  with  the 
goals  stated  by  militants;  but  whether  I 
agree  or  disagree,  I  do  not  now,  nor  have 
I  ever  believed  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  and  I  condemn  those  who  do.  I 
carmot  accept  the  belief  that  racism  in 
reverse  is  the  answer  for  racism  and  dis- 
crimination; I  cannot  accept  the  belief 
that  simple,  blind,  and  stupid  hatred  is 
an  adequate  response  to  simple,  blind, 
and  stupid  hatred;  I  cannot  accept  the 
belief  that  playing  at  revolution  produces 
anything  beyond  an  excited  imagina- 
tion; and  I  cannot  accept  the  belief  that 
imitation  leadership  Is  a  substitute  for 
the  real  thing.  Developments  over  the 
past  few  months  indicate  that  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  best  answer 
for  hate  is  hate  in  reverse,  and  that  the 
best  leadership  is  that  which  is  loudest 
and  most  arrogant;  but  my  observation 
is  that  arrogance  is  no  cure  for  emptiness. 
All  over  the  Southwest  new  organiza- 
tions are  springing  up;  some  promote 
pride  in  heritage,  which  is  good,  but 
others  promote  chauvinism,  which  is  not; 
some  promote  commimity  organization, 
which  is  good,  but  some  promote  race 
tension  and  hatred,  which  is  not  good; 
some  seek  redress  of  just  grievances, 
which  is  good,  but  others  seek  only  oppor- 
tunities for  self  aggrandizement,  which 
is  not  good. 

All  of  these  elements,  good  and  bad, 
exist  and  all  of  them  must  be  taken  Into 
account.  The  tragic  thing  Is  that  In  sit- 
uations where  people  have  honest  griev- 
ances, dishonest  tactics  can  prevent  their 
obtaining  redress;  and  where  genuine 
problems  exist,  careless  or  unthinking  or 
consciously  mean  behavior  can  unloose 
forces  that  will  create  new  problems  that 
might  require  generations  to  solve.  I 
want  to  go  forward,  not  backward;  I 
want  the  creation  of  trust,  not  fear;  and 
I  want  to  see  Americans  together,  not 
apart. 
Just  a  few  days  ago,  in  Denver  there 


was  a  demonstration  mounted  by  a  priest 
and  a  few  others.  The  priest  and  eight 
others  pledged  that  they  would  fast  for 
8  days  in  behalf  of  legislation  to  protect 
migrant  farmworkers.  About  30  people 
were  on  hand  to  support  them.  Within  2 
hours  a  convention  of  militants  arrived 
and  took  over;  they  refused  to  listen  to 
legislators  who  were  working  for  the 
legislation  they  supposedly  supported. 
After  a  while,  someone  pulled  down  the 
flag  of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  muti- 
lated it.  The  militants  left  and  marched 
back  to  their  convention,  jeering  at  police 
along  the  way  and  generally  behaving 
in  imitation  militant  manner.  The  orig- 
inal protest  was  drowned,  its  purpose 
obscured,  and  justice  moved  forward  not 
at  all.  The  priest  remarked  sadly: 

The  group  who  destroyed  the  flag  waa  not 
part  of  our  group.  We  don't  agree  with  that 
phlloec^hy. 

In  this  case  I  doubt  that  the  plight  of 
migrant  farmworkers  was  ever  called  to 
public  attention,  but  was  lost  In  the 
antics  and  hoopla  mounted  by  unthink- 
ing people  who  apparently  got  bored  with 
their  own  meeting  and  decided  to  take 
over  another  one.  I  fear  that  this  is  an 
instance  where  the  cause  of  justice  took 
a  back  seat  to  the  cause  of  publicity. 

Assuredly  there  is  cause  for  wrath 
among  people  who  have  suffered  long  and 
endured  much.  But  the  question  that 
must  be  answered  is  whether  wrath  alone 
will  bring  about  justice,  or  whether  It 
will  merely  obfuscate  the  real  remedy.  It 
is  easy  to  be  angry,  but  it  is  hard  to  have 
that  moral  indignation  that  alone  reveals 
the  depth  of  injustice,  and  lights  the 
corridors  of  truth. 

It  is  not  simply  a  case  today  where  a 
local  protest  is  taken  over  in  an  isolated 
incident;  the  Denver  situation  is  not  at 
all  unique.  In  fact  the  very  day  after  that 
Incident,  a  demonstration  in  Del  Rio, 
Tex.,  attracted  militant  types,  who 
sought  to  turn  it  to  their  advantage.  Mili- 
tants attempted  to  provoke  police  and 
plastered  their  slogans  aU  over  the  prem- 
ises where  a  meeting  was  held.  Even  the 
local  Republican  organizer  hung  stickers 
around,  so  that  he  might  possibly  gain 
some  converts.  The  organizer  of  this 
protest  said : 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  militant  lead- 
ers who  Infiltrated  the  Del  Rio  march. 

In  the  midst  of  change  and  unrest 
there  are  always  parties  who  want  to  use 
that  unrest  to  their  own  advantage.  It 
is  no  secret  that  militants  want  to  use 
others  for  their  own  ends  and  purposes; 
but  it  should  also  be  no  secret  to  the  per- 
ceptive that  there  are  also  people  who 
want  to  use  the  militants  for  their  pur- 
poses. It  is  no  secret  that  a  political  party 
organizer  hopes  to  promote  militant  ac- 
tion as  a  means  to  win  votes,  or  possibly 
embarrass  political  opponents.  But  that 
is  a  game  that  many  can  play.  If  people 
should  not  be  shocked  that  my  minority 
party  friends  had  a  paid  organizer  run- 
ning a  hospitality  suite  in  Del  Rio,  then 
neither  should  they  be  shocked  that  sym- 
pathizers of  the  Cuban  regime  might 
also  hope  to  turn  the  incident  to  their  ad- 
vantage. Protests  can  advance  the  ambi- 
tions of  many,  and  the  ambitious  will  at- 
tempt to  advance  their  interests  if  they 
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can  by  taking  sulvantage  of  the  unwary 
and  the  naive. 

Unfortunately  it  seems  that  in  the  face 
of  rising  hopes  and  expectations  among 
Mexican  Americans  there  are  more  lead- 
ers with  political  ambitions  at  heart  than 
there  are  with  the  interests  of  the  poor 
at  heart;  they  do  not  care  what  is  ac- 
complished in  fact,  as  long  as  they  can 
create  and  ride  the  winds  of  protest  as 
far  as  possible.  Thus  we  have  those  who 
play  at  revolution,  those  who  make 
speeches  but  do  no  work,  and  those  who 
imitate  what  they  have  seen  others  do, 
but  lack  the  initiative  and  imagination 
to  set  forth  actual  programs  for  progress. 

Indeed  there  are  even  those  with  the 
best  of  intentions  who  find  their  efforts 
misguided.  Foundation  grants  meant  to 
achieve  harmony  and  unity  have  created 
greater  divisions  and  hatreds;  funds 
meant  to  support  the  development  of  new 
leadership  have  only  been  used  for  the 
friends  of  grantees,  who  might  or  might 
not  have  any  potential  for  constructive 
leadership  and  action.  Like  Tolstoy's 
Count  Bezukhov.  a  foundation  with  the 
best  of  intentions  may  be  able  to  produce 
only  greater  misery  by  entrusting  its 
funds  to  ambitious  but  ruthless  and  self- 
seeking  overseers.  No  one  could  quarrel 
with  the  good  intentions  of  the  bumbling 
Count  or  the  great  foundation,  but  one 
can  and  must  examine  what  has  hap- 
pened to  that  benevolent  intent.  After 
all.  the  best  of  programs  must  be  trans- 
lated into  action  by  human  beings,  and 
not  all  human  beings  interpret  an  idea  in 
the  same  way.  One  man's  facade  is  an- 
other man's  empty  and  crumbling  build- 
ing; it  all  depends  on  who  is  looking  at 
it. 

About  3  years  ago  the  Ford  Foimda- 
tion.  by  far  the  greatest  of  all  foimda- 
tions  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  hu- 
manity, took  an  Interest  in  the  Mexican- 
American  minority  groulD.  What  the 
foundation  saw  was  an  opportunity  to 
help.  That  opportunity,  coupled  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  has  produced  what  I 
could  classify  only  as  a  very  grave  prob- 
lem in  the  district  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent. As  deeply  as  I  must  respect  the 
intentions  of  the  foundation,  I  must  at 
the  same  time  say  that  where  it  aimed  to 
produce  unity  it  has  so  far  created  dis- 
unity; and  where  it  aimed  to  coordinate 
it  has  only  further  unloosed  the  conflict- 
ing aims  and  desires  of  various  groups 
and  individuals:  and  where  it  aimed  to 
help  it  has  hurt.  I  hope  that  all  of  this 
will  change;  but  before  it  can  change  the 
facts  must  be  examined. 

The  Ford  Foundation  believed  that  the 
greatest  need  of  this  particular  minority 
group  was  to  have  some  kind  of  effective 
national  organization  that  could  coordi- 
nate the  actions  of  the  many  that  al- 
ready existed,  and  give  for  once  an 
effective  and  united  voice  to  this  mi- 
nority group.  This  good  desire  may  have 
rested  on  a  false  assumption;  namely, 
that  such  a  disparate  group  could,  any 
more  than  om*  black  brothers  or  our 
white  "Anglo"  brothers,  be  brought  un- 
der one  large  tent.  There  are  conflict- 
ing interests  in  amy  group  of  any  race  or 
creed,  and  this  must  be  recognized. 
Whatever  the  case  may  be,  the  Ford 
Foundation   established   the   Southwest 


Council  of  La  Raza  and  gave  it  a  treas- 
ury of  $630,000. 

Not  long  after  the  Southwest  Council 
of  La  Raza  opened  for  business,  it  gave 
$110,000  to  the  Mexican-American  Unity 
Council  of  San  Antonio;  this  group  was 
apparently  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  grant.  Whatever  the  pur- 
poses of  this  group  may  be.  thus  far  it 
has  not  given  any  assistance  that  I  know 
of  to  bring  anybody  together;  rather  it 
has  freely  dispensed  funds  to  people  who 
promote  the  rather  odd  and  I  might  say 
generally  unaccepted  and  unpopular 
views  of  its  directors.  The  Mexican- 
American  Unity  Council  appears  to 
specialize  in  creating  still  other  organiza- 
tions and  equipping  them  with  quarters, 
mimeograph  machines  and  other  es- 
sentials of  life.  Thus,  the  "unity  council" 
has  created  a  parents'  association  in  a 
poor  school  district,  a  neighborhood 
council,  a  group  known  as  the  barrios 
unidos — or  roughly,  imited  neighbor- 
hoods— a  committee  on  voter  registration 
and  has  given  funds  to  the  militant 
Mexican-American  Youth  Organiza- 
tion— MAYO ;  it  has  also  created  a  vague 
entity  known  as  the  "Universidad  de  los 
Barrios"  which  is  a  local  gang  operation. 
Now  assuredly  all  these  efforts  may  be 
well  intended ;  however  it  is  questionable 
to  my  mind  that  a  very  young  and  in- 
experienced man  can  prescribe  the  social 
and  political  organizations  of  a  complex 
and  troubled  community;  there  is  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  believe  that  for  all  the 
money  this  group  has  spent,  there  is  any 
understanding  of  what  it  is  actually  being 
spent  for.  except  to  employ  friends  of  the 
director  and  advance  his  preconceived 
notions.  The  people  who  are  to  be  united 
apparently  don't  get  much  say  in  what 
the  "unity  council"  is  up  to. 

As  an  example,  the  president  of  MAYO 
is  not  on  the  Unity  Council  payroll;  but 
he  is  on  the  payroll  of  another  Ford 
Foundation  group,  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican Legal  Defense  Fund.  He  is  an  in- 
vestigator but  appears  to  spend  his  time 
on  projects  not  related  to  his  defense 
fund  work.  This  handy  device  enables 
him  to  appear  independent  of  Founda- 
tion activities  and  still  make  a  living 
from  the  Foundation.  Of  course,  his 
MAYO  speeches  denigrating  the 
"gringos"  and  calling  for  their  elimina- 
tion by  "killing  them  if  all  else  fails"  do 
little  for  unity,  and  nothing  for  law,  but 
that  bothers  neither  him  nor  his  associ- 
ates. 

As  another  example,  the  "Universidad 
de  los  Barrios"  is  operated  by  a  college 
junior  and  two  others.  The  "universidad" 
has  no  curriculum  and  offers  no  courses, 
and  the  young  toughs  it  works  with  have 
become  what  some  neighbors  believe  to 
be  a  threat  to  safety  and  even  life  itself. 
After  a  murder  took  place  on  the  door- 
step of  this  place  in  January,  witnesses 
described  the  place  as  a  "trouble  spot." 
Neighbors  told  me  that  they  were  ter- 
rified of  the  young  men  who  hung  around 
there,  that  their  children  had  been 
threatened  and  that  they  were  afraid  to 
call  the  police.  After  the  murder,  the 
"dean"  of  this  "university"  said  that  he 
could  not  be  there  all  the  time  and  was 
not  responsible  for  what  happened  while 
he  was  away.  This  might  be  true,  but  the 


general  fear  of  the  neighbors  indicates 
that  the  "university"  is  not  under  reliable 
giildance  at  any  time.  I  note  that  since 
I  have  made  criticisms  of  this  operation 
its  leader  says  it  is  ready  to  enter  a 
"second  phase. "  I  hope  so. 

Militant  groups  like  MAYO  regular- 
ly distribute  literature  that  I  can  only 
describe  as  hate  sheets,  designed  to  in- 
flame passions  and  reinforce  old  wounds 
or  open  new  ones;  these  sheets  spew 
forth  racism  and  hatred  designed  to  do 
no  man  good.  The  practice  is  defended  as 
one  that  will  build  race  pride,  but  I  never 
heard  of  pride  being  built  on  spleen. 
There  is  no  way  to  adequately  describe 
the  damage  that  such  sheets  can  do;  and 
there  is  no  way  to  assess  how  minds 
that  distribute  this  tripe  operate.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  those  who  be- 
lieve the  wellsprings  of  hate  can  be  closed 
as  easily  as  they  are  opened  make  a  fear- 
ful mistake;  they  who  lay  out  poison 
cannot  be  certain  that  it  will  kill  no  one, 
or  make  no  one  ill.  or  harm  no  inno- 
cent bystander. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
foundation  money  goes  into  the  publi- 
cation of  these  hate  sheets,  but  I  can- 
not see  why  the  foundation  would  per- 
mit its  money  to  support  groups  that 
published  these  sheets  either,  and  I  can- 
not see  how  good  can  come  from  the 
building  of  passions  that  have  through- 
out the  history  of  mankind  brought 
about  only  distrust,  fear,  hate,  and 
violence. 

I  fear  very  much  that  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation miscalculated  in  choosing  those 
who  have  charge  over  their  grant  money. 
We  see  a  strange  thing  in  San  Antonio 
today;  we  have  those  who  play  at  revo- 
lution and  those  who  imitate  the  mili- 
tance  of  others.  We  have  a  situation  in 
Denver  where  the  local  leader  said,  "This 
is  our  Selma,"  and  not  a  week  later  a 
situation  in  Del  Rio  where  the  local 
leader  said,  "This  is  our  Selma."  But 
try  as  they  might.  Selma  was  neither  in 
Denver  nor  in  Del  Rio.  We  have  those 
who  cry  "brown  power"  only  because 
they  have  heard  'black  power"  and  we 
have  those  who  yell  "oink"  or  "pig"  at 
police,  only  because  they  have  heard 
others  use  the  term.  We  have  those  who 
wear  beards  and  berets,  not  because  they 
attach  any  meaning  to  it.  but  because 
they  have  seen  it  done  elsewhere.  But 
neither  fervor  nor  fashion  alone  will 
bring  justice.  Those  who  cry  for  justice, 
but  hold  it  in  contempt  cannot  win  it 
for  themselves  or  for  anyone  else.  Those 
who  prize  power  for  its  own  sake  will 
never  be  able  to  use  it  for  any  benefit 
but  their  own;  and  those  who  can  only 
follow  the  fashions  of  protest  will  never 
understand  what  true  protest  is. 

I  believe  that  a  just  and  decent  cause 
demands  a  just  and  decent  program  of 
action.  I  believe  that  a  just  and  decent 
cause  can  be  undermined  by  those  who 
believe  that  there  is  no  decency,  and 
who  demand  for  themselves  what  they 
would  deny  others.  I  have  stood  against 
racists  before,  and  I  will  do  it  again; 
and  I  have  stood  against  blind  passion 
before  and  I  will  gladly  do  so  again.  I 
pray  that  the  day  will  come  when  all 
men  know  justice;  and  I  pray  that  that 
day  has  not  been  put  further  away  by 
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the  architects  of  discord,  the  proph- 
ets of  violence.  I  pray  that  these  great 
tasks  that  facf  us  in  the  quest  for  jus- 
tice and  progress  will  be  taken  up  by  all 
men;  and  I  ki^ow  that  when  all  is  said 
and  done  and  j  the  tumult  and  shouting 
die  down  those  who  only  spoke  with  pas- 
sion cast  asloE,  and  those  who  spoke 
with  convlctioi  and  integrity  will  still 
be  around.  lam  willing  to  let  time  be 
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my  judge. 


OUR  BILL  |OF  RIGHTS  IS  NOT 
3ABLE 


(Mr.  PODEIl  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  qxtend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  EfecoRD  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PODELlj,.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  late  a 
series  of  staten|ents  have  been  made  re- 
garding intentions  of  the  administration 
to  seek  some  stort  of  amendment  to  our 
Bill  of  Rights.  We  hear  a  request  will  be 
made  4or  a  study  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Constitutioh  should  be  amended  to 
soften  effects  ctf  Supreme  Court  rulings 
that  have  enlaiged  the  rights  of  the  de- 
fendants. 

Our  priceles^  heritage,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  has  remained  viable,  vibrant,  and 
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lave  grown  in  world  as 
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1  challenges    have    been 

thrown  at  theni,  only  to  be  sunnounted 
by  their  inherent  strength  and  truth. 
Because  we  hakre  lived  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  rather  tfian  in  spite  of  it,  Amer- 
ica has  become  b  haven  to  the  oppressed 
ie  world.  Now,  we  are  in- 
administration  seeks  to 
arder  to  cater  to  hysteria 

How  unthinkable. 
bt  Nixon  not  read  his- 
^lever  contemplated  the 
fate  of  the  Alieq  and  Sedition  Acts?  Has 
he  not  read  proceedings  of  the  Hartford 
Convention?  IsJ  he  not  familiar  with 
those  periodic  a1  tempts  which  have  been 
mounted  to  abDgate  constitutional  lib- 
erties of  all  Anericans?  Or  how  about 
the  Palmer  rai(|s  in  the  World  War  I 
period?  What  of  the  refusal  to  seat  the 
New  York  Socla  ists?  Is  he  not  familiar 
with  these  challenges?  Once  we  abrogate 
such  guarantees,  the  prison  camp  arid 
secret  police  are!  around  the  corner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  free  sociey  of  free  men 
stands  and  gro^s  not  out  of  fear  of  its 
institutions  and  ^aranteed  liberties,  but 
because  of  contmued  faith  in  and  reli- 
ance on  them.  I^^er  has  this  been  true 
of  our  own  country.  Are  we  now  so  ter- 
rified of  our  traditional  liberties  that 
we  shall  seek  to  destroy  them  in  the 
name  of  a  crusale  against  crime?  Shall 
we  deprive  all  Americans  of  liberty  in 
the  long  run  be:ause  we  seek  to  serve 
a  short-term  political  objective?  Do  we 
have  so  little  fait  i  in  our  rights  and  con- 
stitutional vitalit  if? 

If  we  take  awi,y  any  of  such  guaran- 
tees from  the  least  of  our  people,  we  are 
in  effect  wrenching  them  away  from  all 
of  our  people.  Lit  erty  such  as  Americans 
enjoy  under  the  jfirst  10  amendments  to 
the  Constitutioi  has  been  dearly 
bought,  nobly  de  ended,  and  unselfishly 


paid  for.  Nor  will  this  generation  of 
Americans  allow  any  erosion  of  their 
foundation  of  dignity  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  our  republic. 

Today  we  hear  a  crescendo  of  voices 
calling  heatedly  for  prosecution  of  this 
one  and  a  halt  to  activities  of  that  one. 
Again  the  frightened  and  weak  seek  re- 
course to  repression  instead  of  relying 
upon  inherent  strengths.  To  them  we 
must  present  a  front  of  unyielding  de- 
fense of  our  Constitution.  Better  men 
then  we  have  passed  this  glowing  herit- 
age to  us,  and  we  dare  not  break  faith 
with  them. 

We  have  already  seen  what  the  differ- 
ence is  between  campaign  oratory  and 
demands  of  reality.  I  pray  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  turn  from  this  course 
of  proposed  alteration  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  If  they  do  not,  then  Vietnam  and 
the  ABM  will  be  mere  introductory 
chapters  to  a  bitter  story  of  constitu- 
tional struggle. 

Let  us  heed  the  lessons  of  history  both 
here  and  abroad.  Most  men  dream  of 
liberties  we  enjoy,  and  never  behold  or 
taste  of  them.  Down  through  the  cor- 
ridors of  history  sounds  the  lament  of 
those  in  bondage,  echoed  all  too  often  in 
our  own  Nation.  Shall  we  toy  with  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  men  because  there 
are  those  who  would  deprive  men  of 
liberty  and  others  who  would  accede  to 
their  demands? 

On  March  23,  1775,  in  the  Virginia 
Convention  at  Richmond.  Patrick  Henry 
uttered  words  I  commend  to  Mr.  Nixon 
and  those  around  him.  They  read: 

Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 

Is  a  demand  for  repression  so  neces- 
sary and  national  fear  so  overpowering 
as  to  hurl  us  as  a  nation  over  the  brink 
of  abridgement  of  our  most  priceless  pos- 
sessions? Let  those  who  propose  to 
tinker  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  give  us  an 
answer. 


TO   DIE   IN   WARSAW— AND   BE 
REBORN  IN  ISRAEL 

'Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  spring  is 
a  time  for  rebirth  and  revitallzation  of 
old  lessons.  It  is  a  time  not  only  to  look 
forward  to  new  beginnings,  but  to  keep 
fresh  in  our  minds  previous  happenings. 
Such  efforts  more  than  once  have  enabled 
people  to  evade  repetition  of  past  mis- 
takes. Some  happenings,  even  though 
long  removed  in  time,  contain  major 
relevance  for  generations  yet  to  come. 
Among  them  are  two  anniversaries  which 
fall  in  the  spring— the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising  and  the  founding  of  the  Nation 
of  Israel. 

One  was  and  remains  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  human  spirit,  even  though  its  im- 
mediate result  was  the  snuffing  out  of 
much  human  life.  The  other  is  a  celebra- 
tion of  life,  made  possible  in  part  by 
sacrifices  which  were  an  inherent  part 
of  the  first  event. 

In  a  way  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  is  so  bittersweet,  with  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  bitterness  contained  in 


the  cup  history  has  held  to  the  lips  of  this 
unique  people.  Torn  from  their  land  by 
force  of  conquest,  they  tasted  horrors  of 
slavery  early  in  man's  recorded  history. 
Matured  in  the  fires  of  oppression,  they 
survived  in  spite  of  generations  of  dic- 
tators. None  extinguished  their  spirit, 
which  flourished  along  with  their  love 
of  learning  and  capacity  to  rise  above 
life's  vicissitudes.  Yet  as  history  pro- 
gressed, violent  oppression  aimed  at  them 
increased,  until  excesses  of  the  crusaders 
were  replaced  by  the  Inquisition,  and  dis- 
crimination of  medieval  days  gave  way  to 
organized  and  goverrunent-sponsored 
programs  of  Eastern  Europe.  Still  the 
Jewish  people  prevailed  and  gave  cul- 
tural light  to  the  world. 

The  20th  century  unfolded  the  most 
horrible  chapters  of  all.  climaxing  in  the 
unspeakable  torment  of  the  Nazi  era,  as 
names  such  as  Auschwitz,  Babi  Yar,  and 
Dachau  became  household  words.  Six 
million  Jews  perished  as  they  were  en- 
tered first  in  the  category  of  peoples  to 
have  genocide  practiced  against  them  as 
part  of  major  national  policy.  Most  went 
to  their  deaths  in  gas  chambers  in  a 
stupor  of  terror,  fear,  and  confusion,  as 
the  mass  graves  and  crematoriums  of 
Trebllnka.  Chelmno,  Maidanek,  and 
Sachsenhausen  filled  with  awful  swift- 
ness. 

There  were  some,  however,  in  the 
ghetto  of  Warsaw,  who  realized  that  a 
new  Jew  had  to  be  born — In  fire  and 
blood,  if  necessary.  Bom  he  was  in  the 
desperate  death  grapple  that  was 
precipitated. 

From  April  19  to  May  16,  1943,  these 
driven,  desperate  people  fought  like  men 
possessed  in  order  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  No  chance  of  victory 
existed,  and  they  knew  it.  No  quarter  was 
possible,  and  they  realized  it.  No  monu- 
ment mattered,  yet  they  have  one. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Maccabees  reborn 
in  this  age.  The  spirit  of  defenders  of 
Massada,  who  chose  death  by  suicide 
rather  than  surrender  and  perish  like 
cattle.  It  was  that  first  bright  flame  of 
resistance  and  will  to  accept  death  in 
order  to  prove  manhood  and  spirit  that 
lit  the  blaze  that  roared  so  high  and 
hotly  that  out  of  it  was  bom  a  new 
State — Israel. 

On  May  15,  1948,  Israel,  a  free  nation, 
was  born,  conceived  in  a  people's  tor- 
ment and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  the  Jewish  people  shall  live.  Soon 
Israel  will  be  21  years  old.  Men  and 
women  of  Warsaw's  ghetto  never  lived  to 
see  her  rise  like  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes 
of  Europe's  Jewry.  Only  their  spirits 
knew,  for  they  had  touched  off  the  first 
torch — with  their  lives. 

If  we  seek  their  monument,  look  not  in 
Poland,  which  still  drives  Jews  in  fear 
beyond  its  borders.  Look  instead  to  Is- 
rael— at  her  strong  young  heroes  who 
nail  victory  to  their  banners  over  the 
prostrate  forms  and  broken  armies  of 
dictators  of  today.  If  Nasser  and  his  fel- 
low would-be  assassins  seek  their  victory, 
let  them  look  at  spiritual  forebears  of 
the  Israel  Armed  Forces.  Let  them  con- 
template the  faces  of  those  who  will 
never  enter  today's  gas  chambers  sing- 
ing psalms.  Let  them  gaze  at  those  who 
will  die  before  they  surrender  their  herit- 
age and  right  to  live.  That  goes  for  any 
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so-called  four  power  talks  who  seek  to 
award  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  Czechoslo- 
vakia-style, to  Israel  in  1969. 

May  the  spirit  of  the  Warsaw  dead 
ever  stand  beside  the  people  of  Israel. 
May  we  never  forget  their  ageless  lesson 
that  survives  all.  It  is  better  to  die  on 
your  feet  than  to  live  on  your  knees. 

May  Israel  have  long  life  and  remain 
the  beacon  of  enlightenment  and  refuge 
to  the  oppressed  for  many  long  and  fruit- 
ful years  to  come.  The  Jewish  people 
lives. 


WAR  ON  INFLATION 

•  Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  editorial  from  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  of  March  29,  1969.  I  do  so 
because  the  editorial  expresses  ti-uths 
which  should  be  faced  up  to  by  this  Con- 
gress. Increasingly,  we  see  evidence  of 
actions  by  presumably  carefully  regu- 
lated industries  which  reflect  a  high 
degree  of  correlation  in  the  decision- 
making process  producing  what  is  in 
every  sense  an  administered  price,  vir- 
tually a  private  ability  to  levy  taxes  upon 
the  consuming  public. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  serious  re- 
evaluation  of  much  of  the  underlying 
policy  must  be  made  by  Congress  if  it  is 
to  discharge  its  responsibility  to  the 
American  public. 

The  editorial  follows: 

War    on    Inflation    Is    Fought    on    Old, 
Cowardly,  Astigmatic  Lines 

The  recurrent  uproar  about  Inflation  has  an 
almost  Alice  In  Wonderland  character.  When 
people  are  not  under  the  ritualistic  dread  of 
Inflation,  the  greatest  economic  good  Is  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  full  employment  and  full 
production. 

Every  so  often,  however,  when  the  economy 
Is  moving  toward  those  ends,  the  cry  goes 
up  that  the  "economy  must  be  cooled  off." 
The  Federal  Reserve  System's  chairman,  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  Is  always  wait- 
ing Just  off  stage  to  do  his  act  when  the 
economy  becomes  too  productive. 

After  the  usual  warnings  about  how  na- 
tions have  been  destroyed  by  inflation,  Martin 
raises  the  rediscount  rate  to  the  banks.  This 
means  the  banks  have  to  pay  more  for  the 
money  they  borrow  and  thus  have  to  charge 
more  to  their  borrowers. 

Early  this  year  the  whole  process  of  cooling 
off  the  economy  through  higher  bank  interest 
rates  began.  Recently  bank  Interest  to  prime 
borrowers  reached  7.5  per  cent,  about  the 
highest  It  has  been  In  several  decades. 

Of  course,  when  prices  rise  faster  than  pro- 
duction and  eat  up  purchasing  power.  In- 
flation Is  a  very  real  threat.  It  has  to  be 
stopped.  But  why  must  It  be  stopped  by 
slowing  down  the  economy?  By  more 
unemployment? 

During  the  1950s  were  three  recessions 
caused  largely  because  people  could  think  of 
no  way  to  curb  inflation  except  by  slowing 
down  the  economy.  The  result  was  to  In- 
crease the  unemployment  rate  to  its  highest 
figure  since  the  1930s.  Billions  of  dollars  were 
lost  through  underproduction. 

Why  do  not  the  leaders  of  the  nation  ever 
confront  the  fact  there  are  ways  of  check- 
ing Inflation  other  than  by  high  interest 
rates  and  fouling  up  production  and  employ- 
ment? 


One  of  the  most  obvious  but  rarely 
admitted  ways  is  to  lower  prices  by  making 
the  economy  truly  competitive.  Monopo- 
listic activities  should  be  broken  up.  Yet  the 
antitrust  division  has  just  dismissed  an  11- 
year  old  flght  to  pump  true  competition  into 
the  gas  pipeline  operation.  The  "adminis- 
tered price"  area  of  the  economy  whereby 
companies  play  follow  the  leader  In  fixing 
prices  Is  left  almost  unscratched. 

Rather  than  do  any  of  these  things,  rather 
than  buck  the  powerful  Interests  Involved, 
government  as  today  constituted  shows  a  dis- 
position to  step  on  the  little  fellow's  toes  as 
he  waits  out  still  another  cooling  off  of  the 
economy. 


WILLIAM  J.  DRIVER,  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

I  Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  myself, 
lauded  President  Nixon's  publicly  an- 
nounced decision  several  weeks  ago  to 
conduct  a  nationwide  talent  search  to 
fill  high-level  positions  in  the  Federal 
Government.  We  were  given  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  President's  intention  to 
continue  the  policy  of  President  Johnson 
of  bringing  into  the  Government  men 
and  women  of  talent,  experience,  and 
good  judgment  irrespective  of  their  par- 
tisan affiliation.  We  were  also  given  to 
believe  it  was  his  intention  to  adopt  the 
corollary  policy  of  retaining  in  office 
those  men  and  women  who  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  dedicated  career  public 
servants.  We  lauded  that  announcement, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  believed  it. 

Now,  however,  we  are  told  that  the 
President,  apparently  bowing  to  partisan 
pressures,  is  about  to  drive  out  of 
the  Government  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated, impartial,  talented,  and  sensitive 
men  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know — 
the  Honorable  William  J.  Driver,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Driver  is  a  career 
man  in  Government.  His  service  dates 
back  to  the  1940's.  His  talents  and  his 
desire  to  serve  the  veteran  community 
of  this  Nation  are  seemingly  limitless. 
Yet  in  one  of  the  most  outrageous,  con- 
temptible maneuvers  devised  by  partisan 
politics,  this  man,  this  dedicated  public 
servant,  is  being  told  to  go  packing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  even  know  what 
Bill  Driver's  political  leanings  are.  and 
I  do  not  really  care.  The  solid,  respon- 
sible administration  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  far  more  important 
than  its  Administrator's  partisan  affilia- 
tions. It  really  does  not  matter  what  his 
political  affiliation  is.  What  does  matter 
is  the  fact  that  his  removal  is  a  blow  to 
the  morale  of  every  career  employee  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  an  affront 
to  every  veteran  and  veterans'  organiza- 
tion in  the  country. 

Bill  Driver  was  brought  into  the  Gov- 
ernment by  Gen.  Omar  Bradley.  He  has 
served  under  Presidents  Truman,  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  He  has 
risen  up  through  the  ranks  by  dint  of  his 
ability,  not  through  any  "political  clout." 
Yet  even  this  background  does  not  seem 


to  immunize  him  from  the  arrogance  of 
the  spoils  system. 

I  am  appalled,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
hope  the  President  will  change  his  mind 
and  retain  Bill  Driver  as  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 


CONGRESSMAN'S  HANLEY'S  SENTI- 
MENTS ON  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  senti- 
ments on  a  number  of  the  areas  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  where  abuses 
have  developed  which  are  costing  the 
Treasury  considerable  amounts  of 
revenue. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  present  the  House  with 
a  comprehensive  tax  reform  bill  which 
will  substantially  increase  the  revenue 
available  to  the  Federal  Government 
without  increasing  at  all  the  burden  al- 
ready imposed  on  our  low-  and  moderate- 
income  taxpayers. 

I  should  like  to  relate  some  relevant 
thoughts  on  these  matters. 

CAPITAL  GAINS  TAXATION 

Like  many  parts  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Code, 
the  provisions  regarding  capital  gains 
taxation  were  written  with  some  rea- 
sonable justification,  but  have  since  been 
abused  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  once  again  examine  them 
carefully. 

The  basic  regulation,  of  course,  is  that 
long-term  capital  gains — realized  on  the 
sale  of  assets  such  as  stocks  or  other 
income  producing  property  held  more 
than  6  months — are  taxed  at  one-half  the 
ordinary  rate.  In  other  words,  if  you  are 
in  the  20-percent  tax  bracket,  $1  addi- 
tional revenue  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
capital  goods  would  be  taxed  only  at  a 
10-percent  rate.  However,  the  maximum 
effective  rate  of  capital  gains  taxation  is 
25  percent.  This  means  that  those  in  the 
70-percent  tax  bracket  pay  no  more  on 
capital  gains  than  those  in  the  50-per- 
cent bracket.  So  the  very  rich — those 
with  taxable  incomes  on  joint  returns  of 
more  than  $400,000 — pay  just  over  one- 
third  of  their  regular  tax  rate  for  capital 
gains,  while  those  with  lesser  incomes — 
$45,000  or  less  on  joint  returns — pay  one- 
half  of  their  regular  rates  for  the  same 
capital  gain. 

Another  comparison  will  demonstrate 
the  value  of  capital  gains  rates  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  utilize  them.  The 
ordinary  worker  drawing  a  salaiy  of 
$7,000  a  year  can  expect  to  pay  roughly 
$1,100  in  tax.  while  another  taxpayer 
whose  sole  income  is  $7,000  made  from 
long-term  capital  gains  on  stock  invest- 
ments will  only  pay  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $400. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  law 
which  permits  this  kind  of  situation  is 
not  necessarily  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  a  "loophole, "  because  the  rea- 
soning behind  some  form  of  tax  incen- 
tive to  capital  investment  is  soimd.  Obvi- 
ously, an  expanding  economy  needs 
capital  investment  and  there  must  be 
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some  sort  of  reward  commensurate  with 
thn  risk  of  this  kind  of  Investment.  How- 
ever, there  Is  4  big  difJerence  between 
the  long-term  investor  and  the  stock 
market  speculator  who  sells  his  stock  at 
a  profit  after  the  6-month  minimum 
holding  period. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  this  capital  gains  provision,  for,  ac- 
cording to  tha  annual  report  of  the 
Treasury,  this  support  of  capital  invest- 
ment for  just  Iridividuals  alone  costs  the 
Federal  Government  $4.5  billion  yearly. 
Perhapjs  the  i^inimum  holding  period 
should  be  extended  to  3,  4,  or  5  years,  or 
perhaps  the  25t-percent  maximum  rate 
should  be  repeated  so  that  capital  gains 
would  be  taxed  at  half  the  ordinary  rate 
up  to  a  maximum  of  35  percent.  At  any 
rate,  when  the  revenue  cost  is  so  large, 
a  complete  review  of  the  situation  is  in 
order. 

The  low  capital  gain  rates  have  been 
ways  which  many  tax 
branded  as  loopholes. 


used  in  -apecLflc 
rrtomwrs  have 


STOCK    OPTIONS 

The  granting  of  special  stock  options 
to  certain  company  executives  has 
proved  to  be  a  nost  rewarding  practice 
for  those  preferi  ed  employees,  but  a  very 
costly  one  for  tie  Federal  Government. 
The  Revenue  Ac  t  of  1964  helped  to  close 
the  door  somewriat  on  the  most  serious 
abuses,  but  thf  opening  is  still  wide 
enough  to  permit  most  executives  to  slip 
through  this  loophole,  and  further  re- 
form is  needed.  I 

According  to  Present  law,  an  executive 
can  be  granted  ]'qualifled  stock  options" 
which  are  supposed  to  be  approved  by 
the  stockholder^  and  must  be  exercised 
option  enables  the 
chase  a  certain  amount 
le  within  5  years  after 
the  option  is  grinted,  but  at  a  price  not 
less  than  the  market  value  of  the  stock 
1  receives  the  option.  In 
an  employee  was  given 
on  stock  worth  $50  per 
:k  was  selling  today  at 
he  could  still  pay  just 
lizing  a  capital  gain  of 
ites  that  this  executive 
ck  for  3  years  before 
^■eceive  the  special  capi- 
However,  if  he  waits 
his  stock  at,  say,  $300 
^n  realize  a  net  gain  of 
iixable  at  the  low  capital 
gains  rates.  In  dontrast,  if  the  ordinary 
employee  received  a  $250  bonus  or  raise, 
this  addition  t^  his  income  would  be 
taxable  accordinjg  to  the  full  tax  bracket 
schedules.  It  is  j  also  worth  mentioning 
that  the  executive  is  not  obliged  to  pur- 
chase the  stocH,  so  that,  if  its  value 
should  decline  during  the  5-year  period, 
he  would  siniply|  not  exercise  his  option. 

CAPIT.U.      CAINS      Olf      ASSETS      TRANSrERRED      AT 
DEATH 

t  outstanding  loopholes 
very  frequently  by  tax 
rovision  regarding  tax- 
assets  transferred  at 
ent  here  is  that  this 
loophole  violates!  one  of  the  f imdamental 
principles  of  ouj  tax  system,  horizontal 
equity — the  conqept  that  those  of  equal 
wealth  should  pay  approximately  the 
same  taxes.  An  pxample  will  clarify  the 


within  5  years, 
executive  to  pul 
of  stock,  any  tii 


at  the  time  he  I 
other  words,  saj 
an  option  in  196ji 
share.  If  that  st 
$200  per  share,  | 
$50.  in  effect  re 
$150.  The  law  s| 
must  hold  the 
sale  in  order  tc 
tal   gains   rates.l 
until  1972  to  sel] 
per  share,  he  ca 
$250  per  share,  tt 


One  of  the  mi 
and  one  attacks 
reformers  is  the 
ation  of   capita: 
death.  The  arg 


problem.  Suppose  that  an  individual 
buys  $100,000  worth  of  stock  which  ap- 
preciates in  value  till  it  is  worth  $500.- 
000  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  he  leaves 
this  stock  to  his  heirs,  the  capital  gain 
of  $400,000  wUl  never  be  subject  to  any 
income  or  capital  gains  tax.  And  should 
his  heirs  sell  the  stock  some  time  later 
for  $600,000,  they  will  pay  a  capital  gains 
tax  only  on  the  $100,000  the  stock  has 
increased  in  value  since  the  time  of  the 
transfer.  The  first  individual  has  ac- 
tually experienced  a  $400,000  increase  in 
his  wealth  on  which  he  paid  no  taxes 
whatsoever.  If  another  individual  re- 
ceived $400,000  in  income  in  the  form 
of  wages  or  dividends,  he  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  very  substantial  tax.  Of  course, 
the  value  of  the  stocks  transferred  at 
death  is  taxed  according  to  the  estate 
tax  schedules,  but  this  does  not  resolve 
the  inequity  since  the  estate  tax  also  falls 
on  income  accumulated  after  income 
tax. 

EXCESS    DEPRECIATION 

Those  people  who  are  in  a  position  to 
invest  in  rental  dwellings,  office  build- 
ings, or  other  such  buildings,  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  another  lucrative  loop- 
hole. According  to  present  law,  the  owner 
of  such  an  asset  is  allowed  to  calculate 
a  certain  percentage  of  its  value  as  "de- 
preciation", and  deduct  this  amount 
from  his  adjusted  gross  income  in  order 
to  compute  his  taxable  income.  Further, 
the  owner  has  the  option  of  computing  a 
more  rapid  rate  of  depreciation  for  the 
first  few  years  than  would  be  determined 
according  to  a  "straight  line"  deprecia- 
tion. In  other  words,  if  a  wealthy  individ- 
ual constructs  an  ofiQce  building  with  a 
useful  expectancy  of,  say  40  years,  at  a 
cost  of  $5  million,  his  "straight  line"  de- 
preciation would  be  21/2  percent  or 
$125,000  per  year.  However,  he  is  allowed 
to  take  an  accelerated  depreciation  in 
the  early  years  of  nearly  twice  this  rate 
according  to  the  "double  declining  bal- 
ance" method  or  the  "sum  of  the  years 
digits '  method.  The  latter  method  is 
slightly  more  advantageous  to  this  in- 
vestor and  so  this  will  be  used  as  the  more 
likely  example.  According  to  this  formula, 
after  10  years,  or  one-fourth  the  use- 
ful life  of  the  building,  the  owner  will 
have  been  able  to  write  off  43.3  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  building  as  deprecia- 
tion. In  other  words,  over  this  10-year 
period,  the  owner  would  have  been  able 
to  deduct  $2.16  million  from  his  other 
sources  of  income  before  computing  his 
taxable  income.  Put  another  way,  this 
wise  investor  has  realized  over  a  10-year 
period  more  than  $2  million  of  tax-free 
income. 

All  this  would  be  equitable,  of  course, 
if  the  value  of  the  building  actually  was 
decreasing  at  the  depreciation  rate  used 
for  tax  purposes.  But  in  reality,  it  is  far 
more  usual  that  real  estate  such  as  this 
does  not  decrease  in  value  nearly  this 
fast,  and  may  even  increase  during  the 
first  few  years.  Assume,  for  purposes  of 
simpUcity,  that  in  this  case  the  market 
value  of  the  building  is  still  $5  million, 
and  our  investor  sells  hla  proi>erty  for 
exactly  what  he  paid  for  it.  The  law  re- 
quires that  he  pay  a  capital  gains  tax 
only  on  the  difference  between  the  mar- 
ket price  and  the  depreciated  book  value, 


or  in  this  case,  on  $2.16  million.  At  the 
maximum  capital  gains  rate  of  25  per- 
cent, his  tax  would  be  $540,000. 

If  one  examines  the  total  profit  en- 
joyed by  a  smart  investor  such  as  this, 
the  magnitude  of  the  injustice  suffered 
by  less  wealthy  taxpayers  becomes  clear. 
Over  a  10-year  period,  the  owner  of  this 
building  has  realized  tax-free  income  of 
$2.16  million  and  has  paid  a  total  in 
taxes  of  $.54  million,  for  a  tax-free,  net 
gain,  of  $1,620,000.  Now,  even  if  our  as- 
sumption that  the  building  still  had  a 
market  value  of  $5  million  after  10  years 
was  unwarranted,  it  remains  true  that  as 
long  as  the  market  value  of  such  real 
estate  exceeds  the  depreciated  book 
value,  then  to  that  extent  the  owner  re- 
ceives an  undeserved  tax  break.  The  re- 
port on  tax  reform  put  out  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  sums  up  the  situation  in 
these  words  on  page  440 : 

These  book  profits  reflecting  the  artificial 
writedown  of  the  depreciable  Investment  by 
accelerated  depreciation  represents  deduc- 
tions previously  taken  against  ordinary  In- 
come, so  that  the  whole  process  represents  a 
conversion  of  ordinary  Income  Into  capital 
gain  for  tax  purposes. 

Of  course,  the  figures  used  in  the 
above  example  are  only  hypothetical.  But 
the  statistics  published  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
fiscal  1968  are  very  real.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  estimates  the  tax  loss 
from  excess  depreciation  of  rental  hous- 
ing and  other  buildings  to  be  $750  mil- 
lion. 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

The  exemption  from  taxation  of  the 
interest  on  State  and  local  bonds  is  an- 
other example  of  a  situation  which 
seems  rationally  justifiable  on  the  sur- 
face, but  cannot  bear  a  more  penetrat- 
ing analysis. 

This  exemption  was  written  into  the 
original  income  tax  law  of  1913  in  order 
to  make  it  easier  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  finance  capital  improve- 
ments. By  exempting  the  interest  from 
these  bonds  from  any  income  tax,  the 
States  and  localities  have  been  able  to 
make  their  bond  issues  attractive,  even 
though  they  pay  a  substantially  smaller 
rate  of  interest  than  corporate  bonds — 
approximately  4  percent  as  compared 
to  7  percent.  In  fact,  investors  find  these 
issues  so  attractive  that  State  and  local 
governments  are  holding  approximately 
$100  bilhon  in  outstanding  bonds  at  the 
present  time.  With  this  money,  they  are 
able  to  finance  schools,  roads,  water 
purification  plants,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  facilities. 

However,  there  are  two  Important 
drawbacks  to  this  system.  Prom  an  eco- 
nomic viewpoint,  it  costs  the  Treasury 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  lost 
tax  revenues  and.  from  the  viewpoint  of 
equity,  it  provides  a  tax  haven  for  the 
very  rich. 

In  considering  the  latter  problem 
first,  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  in  a 
recently  published  article  offered  an  in- 
structive example.  He  noted  that  when 
Mrs.  Horace  Dodge.  Sr..  inherited  $56 
million  from  the  estate  of  her  husband, 
she  immediately  invested  the  entire 
amount  in  State  and  municipal  bonds. 
Assuming  a  4-percent  rate  of  return,  this 
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would  provide  her  with  a  tax-free  income 
of  approximately  $2  million  annually. 
This  is  an  extreme  example,  of  course, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  over  80  percent 
of  tax-free  bonds  held  by  individuals  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  wealthiest  1  percent 
of  the  population.  Senator  Douglas  esti- 
mates that  approximately  $3.5  billion  in 
interest  is  paid  every  year  on  such  bonds, 
and  it  certainly  seems  anomalous,  to  say 
the  very  least,  that  each  year  $2.8  bil- 
lion of  this  tax-free  income  flows  into 
the  pockets  of  the  wealthiest  1  percent 
of  our  citizens. 

To  return  to  the  other  problem,  this 
tax  loophole,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
cost  the  Federal  Government  $1.8  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1968.  Now  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  tax  exempt  status  for 
these  bonds  serves  an  important  purpose 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  States  and 
municipalities,  and  it  would  be  unwise 
to  alter  this  provision  without  regard  to 
their  interests.  But,  fortunately,  there  is 
a  relatively  simple  solution  to  this  ap- 
parent dilemma  which  safeguards  the  in- 
terests of  the  States  and  localities,  yet 
eliminates  the  tax  shelter  for  the  very 
wealthy  and  saves  the  Treasury  a  great 
deal  of  revenue  at  the  same  time.  The 
answer  is  to  tax  the  interest  from  these 
bonds  at  the  regular  rates,  but  have  the 
Federal  Government  subsidize  the  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  higher  in- 
terest rates  they  would  have  to  pay  to 
make  their  bond  issues  competitive.  This 
sounds  at  first  like  borrowing  from  Peter 
to  pay  Paul.  But  it  has  been  estimated 
that,  where  the  Treasury  loses  $1.8  bil- 
lion, the  States  save  in  lower  borrowing 
costs  only  about  $0.9  billion.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Government  would 
come  out  comfortably  ahead  in  this  deal. 

If  the  long-standing  regulation  permit- 
ting tax-free  interest  on  municipal  bonds 
was  at  least  grounded  in  reason,  the  ex- 
tension of  this  privilege  to  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  by  a  1954  Treasury 
Department  ruling  was  completely  un- 
justified. Under  this  ruling,  communi- 
ties were  permitted  to  issue  tax  exempt 
bonds  to  finance  the  construction  of 
plants  and  facilities  for  private  corpora- 
tions. The  community  would  simply  build 
the  plant  according  to  the  directives  of  a 
particular  company  and  then  rent  the 
facility  back  to  this  company,  using  the 
rental  fees  to  retire  the  bond  issue.  Since 
the  municipality  is  able  to  borrow  money 
through  bond  issues  at  a  significantly 
lower  rate  than  could  a  private  corpora- 
tion, this  represents  a  substantial  saving 
to  the  corporation.  Naturally,  the  reason 
a  municipality  would  go  out  of  its  way 
to  provide  such  a  service  is  to  attract  in- 
dustry to  the  community.  And  this  prac- 
tice was  followed  with  considerable  suc- 
cess by  a  number  of  Southern  States. 
However,  this  practice  forced  other 
States  to  react  defensively  until  presently 
there  are  44  States  which  authorize  such 
industrial  development  bonds.  The  re- 
sult, of  course,  is  that  virtually  no  State 
has  an  advantage  over  another  in  this 
area.  Now  the  only  winner  is  the  corpo- 
ration which  is,  in  effect,  subsidized  by 
the  mimicipallty,  and  the  loser  is  the 
Federal  Treasury,  which  recoups  its 
losses  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  average 
taxpayer. 


MULTIPLE    CORPORATION     SURTAX     EXEMPTION 

Many  large  corporations  have  been  able 
to  slip  through  a  very  profitable  loophole 
known  as  the  "multiple  corporation  sur- 
tax exemption."  While  the  name  sounds 
imposing,  the  principle  behind  it  is  actu- 
ally quite  simple.  The  regular  income  tax 
rate  for  corporations  is  48  percent,  but, 
in  order  to  assist  small  corporate  busi- 
nesses. Congress  stipulated  that  the  first 
$25,000  of  income  receive  an  "exemption" 
of  26  percent.  In  other  words,  the  effec- 
tive tax  rate  for  the  first  $25,000  of  cor- 
porate income  is  only  22  percent. 

The  problem  with  this  regulation,  how- 
ever, is  that  its  chief  beneficiary  has  not 
been  small  businesses,  but  the  very  large 
corporations.  Simply  by  dividing  the  cor- 
poration into  a  series  of  separate  cor- 
porate units,  each  of  which  has  an  in- 
come of  less  than  $25,000,  many  large 
corporations  have  been  able  to  take  un- 
due advantage  of  the  lower  tax  rate.  In 
fact,  there  is  one  case  on  record  of  a 
corporation  that  divided  itself  into  734 
separately  incorporated  units,  for  an  an- 
nual tax  saving  of  nearly  $5,000,000.  The 
1964  Revenue  Act  attempted  lo  narrow 
this  loophole  somewhat  by  adding  an  ad- 
ditional 6-percent  penalty  tax  on  the  first 
$25,000  of  income  of  each  corporate  unit 
actually  controlled  by  a  larger  corporate 
complex.  The  loophole  has  been  nar- 
rowed, but  not  shut.  And  through  this 
aperture  will  pass — according  to  Treas- 
ury Department  estimates — $235  million 
of  uncollected  revenue  in  1968. 

TAX -LOSS  OR   HOBBY   FARMING 

When  is  a  loss  really  a  gain?  When 
is  a  farmer  not  really  a  farmer?  The  an- 
swer to  both  questions  is  when  the  non- 
farmer  is  a  wealthy  businessman  who 
nms  a  farm  at  a  "loss"  strictly  for  tax 
purposes. 

The  ordinary  businessman  is  obliged 
to  follow  certain  rigid  accounting  prac- 
tices in  determining  his  annual  income 
and  making  such  computations  as  the 
amount  of  current  Inventory  or  the  rate 
of  depreciation  of  investment  assets. 
However,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  has 
long  permitted  liberal  deviations  from 
these  regulations  for  the  farmers  in  or- 
der to  spare  them  the  bookkeeping  op- 
erations that  would  be  necessary  to  com- 
ply with  strictly  correct  accounting  pro- 
cedures. Those  who  wrote  into  the  tax 
laws  this  exception  to  the  rule  acted  ra- 
tionally, but  they  could  not  foresee  the 
abuse  to  which  this  provision  would  be 
subject. 

For  most  business  enterprises,  the  cost 
of  a  capital  investment — including  main- 
tenance of  the  asset  prior  to  Its  being 
used — Is  not  deductible  as  a  current  ex- 
pense, but  may  be  written  off  gradually 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  asset  according 
to  a  depreciation  schedule.  However, 
farmers  have  been  permitted  to  deduct, 
as  they  are  incurred,  expenses  which  are 
admittedly  capital  investments.  For  ex- 
ample, a  farmer  engaged  in  raising  live- 
stock for  breeding  purposes  may  deduct 
these  capital  expenses  from  current  in- 
come in  order  to  compute  taxable  in- 
come. 

The  problem  comes  when  wealthy  in- 
dividuals begin  to  take  advantage  of 
this  provision  solely  for  tax  purposes. 
Those  in  the  high  income  tax  brackets 


find  it  advantageous  to  engage  in  such 
farming  activities  as  the  raising  of  cat- 
tle in  order  to  lessen  their  tax  burden. 
Because  an  investment  in  livestock 
brings  no  immediate  return,  it  is  com- 
puted as  a  "tax  loss"  which  can  then  be 
deducted  from  other  nonfarm  income, 
resulting  in  large  tax  savings.  Of  course, 
such  a  "loss"  is  nothing  other  than  an 
investment  which  can  be  recovered  at  a 
later  time,  and  the  return  on  this  in- 
vestment will  then  be  taxable  only  at  the 
lower  capital  gains  rates. 

An  example  may  help  to  indicate  the 
real  dollars  and  cents  value  of  this  loop- 
hole to  those  wealthy  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Suppose  that  a  wealthy 
entrepreneur  decides  to  enter  the  cattle- 
raising  business,  and  this  adventure  costs 
him  $100,000  over  some  period  of  time. 
Under  present  law,  he  can  set  off  this 
"tax  loss"  against  an  equal  amount  of 
nonfarm  income,  which  in  effect  means 
that  the  first  $100,000  of  his  income  over 
this  period  is  completely  tax  free.  It  is 
hardly  unreasonable  to  assiune  that  our 
■farmer"  could  sell  the  herd  for  at  least 
the  $100,000  which  he  had  invested,  and 
he  would  only  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  on 
this  sale  of  a  maxinjum  of  25  percent. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  excess  deprecia- 
tion on  real  estate  investment  assets,  this 
whole  process  really  amounts  to  a  con- 
version of  ordinary  income  into  capital 
gains  purely  for  tax  purposes.  And,  natu- 
rally, the  higher  the  tax  bracket  of  the 
investor,  the  greater  the  incentive  to  be- 
come a  nonfarmer.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  In  this  case  the  individual  was  in  the 
highest,  or  70-percent  bracket.  At  regu- 
lar rates,  he  would  have  paid  $70,000  in 
income  tax  on  this  first  $100,000  of  his 
income;  using  this  tax  dodge,  he  would 
only  have  paid  $25,000  in  taxes,  for  a  net 
gain  to  him  of  $45,000  and  a  net  loss  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  same  amount. 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  loss,  which 
has  been  estimated  at  $400  million  per 
year,  the  Treasury  Department  notes  two 
other  serious  consequences  of  this  tax- 
loss  farming  by  wealthy  individuals.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  true  farmer  who  must 
support  his  family  from  his  farm  income 
faces  unfair  competition  from  the  "gen- 
tleman farmer"  who  has  no  incentive 
to  show  a  profit.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  attractive  tax  benefits  that  accom- 
pany this  tax-loss  farming  enterprise 
have  induced  wealthy  individuals  to  bid 
up  the  price  of  farm  land  beyond  that 
which  would  prevail  in  a  normal  farm 
economy. 

GIFT    TAXES 

Since  gifts  during  lifetime  are  a  natu- 
ral alternative  to  bequests  made  at  death, 
it  was  quite  resisonable  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  develop — in  1932 — a  sys- 
tem of  gift  taxes  to  supplement  the 
already  existing  estate  taxes.  What  ap- 
pears now  to  have  been  less  well  con- 
sidered was  the  decision  to  fix  the  sched- 
ule of  gift  tax  rates  at  only  about 
three-quarters  of  the  corresponding  rate 
for  estate  taxes.  This  disparity  in  rate 
schedules,  compounded  by  certain  other 
provisions  pertaining  to  gift  tax  regula- 
tion, has  created  a  situation  where  the 
very  rich  are  the  beneficiaries  of  unin- 
tended tax  advantages. 

The  very  wealthy  are  in  an  enviable 
situation  simply  because  they  can  afford 
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to  give  away  li  rger  portions  of  their 
estates  during  lil  e  rather  than  disposing 
of  the  estate  at  death.  Figures  released 
in  the  "Tax  Re:  orm  Studies  and  Pro- 
posals" of  the  Treasury  Department 
show  that,  where  the  very  wealthy  trans- 
fer slightly  moie  than  10  percent  of 
their  total  wealtii  accumulations  during 
lifetime,  those  with  smaller  estates 
transfer  less  thin  2  percent  of  their 
property  by  mea:  is  of  lifetime  gifts.  Put 
another  way.  the  evidence  indicates  that 
52  percent  of  thdse  with  large  estates — 
the  estates  wer;  simply  classified  as 
small,  medium,  and  large — made  gifts 
during  lifetime,  DUt  only  lO  percent  of 
those  with  small  estates  made  lifetime 
transfers. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  gift 
tax  regulation  makes  it  easy  to  under- 
stand why  those  vho  can  afford  the  lux- 
ury, prefer  to  transfer  their  estates  dur- 
ing lifetime.  To  begin  with,  there  are 
rather  liberal  exemptions  that  may  be 
taken  irtfo  consic  eration  when  comput- 
ing the  ''Taxable  rifts"  for  any  one  year. 
The  "per-donee"  exclusion  exempts  the 
first  $3,000  of  gifts  to  each  recipient,  and 
this  exclusion  jumps  to  $6,000  where  the 
spouse  agrees  to  treat  gifts  made  by  the 
other  spouse  as  having  been  made  one- 
half  by  each.  Alio,  the  law  permits  an 
additional  exempjtion  of  $30,000  per  re- 
cipient, spread  oVer  the  lifetime  of  the 
donor  or  taken  in  any  one  year.  And 
here  too,  this  exemption  doubles  where 
couples  agree  to  treat  gifts  made  jointly 
as  if  they  were  made  individually.  These 
provisions  mean  Ithat,  over  a  period  of 
20  years,  a  wealthy  couple  would  be 
able  to  transfer  to  each  of  their  chil- 
dren a  tax-free  sum  of  $180,000. 

In  addition,  it  Is  important  to  realize 
that  while  both  t|he  estate  and  gift  tax 
rates  are  progressive,  the  estate  tax  rates 
are  applied  only  i  to  transfers  made  at 
death,  without  regard  to  lifetime  gifts. 
This  means  that  the  person  who  can  af- 
ford to  make  lifetime  transfers  reaps  a 
double  advantage^:  he  enjoys  the  lower 
gift  tax  rates — intluding  the  liberal  ex- 
emptions— and  tne  remainder  of  his 
property  transferred  at  death  is  subject 
to  a  new  and  very  low  beginning  set  of 
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I  certain  percentage  of 
J  gift  tax,  however,  is 
paid  by  the  donor ,land  the  amount  of  the 
tax  is  never  addecj  to  the  gift  before  de- 
termining the  principal  against  which 
the  progressive  ta±  rates  are  to  apply.  In 
other  words,  if  an  individual  dies  leaving 
a  taxable  estate  o  $10  million,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  receive  $6,088,200 
and  the  heirs  will  get  slightly  less  than 
$4  million.  But  if  a  nother  individual  gives 
away  the  same  $10  million  during  his 
lifetime,  he  will  te  able  to  transfer  ap- 
proximately $7  m  Uion  to  his  heirs,  and 
pay  a  tax  of  a  litt  e  less  than  $3  million. 
He  can  keep  this  ajdditional  75  percent  of 
the  wealth  within  the  family  because 
the  tax  base  for  tiis  gift  is  not  $10  mil- 
lion, but  the  $7  riillion  actually  trans- 
ferred to  his  heirs.  The  other  $3  million 


is  used  to  pay  the  gift  taxes  on  the  $7 
million  gift.  In  both  cases,  of  course,  the 
original  estate  actually  transfers  the  $10 
million,  but  the  tax  savings  when  the 
gift  is  made  during  lifetime  are  substan- 
tial. 

Congressman  Reuss,  in  title  X  of  his 
bill,  proposes  a  25-percent  increase  in 
the  gift  tax  rates  to  bring  them  in  line 
with  the  estate  tax  schedules.  He  esti- 
mates that  this  would  bring  in  $150  mil- 
lion in  extra  revenues  annually. 

TAX-EXEMPT    FOUNDATIONS 

Private  philanthropy  plays  a  special  and 
vital  role  in  our  society — 

States  the  recently  published  Tax  Re- 
form Studies  and  Proposals  put  out  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  Private  phil- 
anthropic organizations  provide  "finan- 
cial aid  to  areas  which  Government  can- 
not or  should  not  advance — such  as  re- 
ligion," and  in  doing  so,  "they  enrich  the 
pluralism  of  our  social  order."  For  these 
reasons  philanthropic  organizations, 
such  as  foundations,  have  been  accorded 
a  tax-exempt  status  under  our  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Beginning  in  1961,  however,  and  under 
the  vigorous  leadership  of  Chairman 
Wright  Patman,  critics  have  pressed  the 
charge  that  some  foundations  have  seri- 
ously abused  their  tax-free  status.  Peri- 
odically since  1961,  in  his  positions  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foun- 
dations of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  Representative  Pat- 
man  has  issued  reports  documenting  his 
charges  of  misconduct.  In  addition,  in 
1965.  the  Treasury  Department,  at  the 
request  of  the  tax  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  completed  an  exten- 
sive study  into  the  operations  of  private 
foundations. 
While  emphasizing  that  the  activities 
of  most  foundations  are  above  reproach, 
the  Treasury  report  also  noted  that 
some  foundations  were  operating  for  the 
personal  gain  of  a  few  individuals  or 
had  become  involved  in  activities  un- 
related to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
original  tax  exemption  was  granted.  In 
view  of  these  findings,  and  in  light  of 
the  recently  completed  hearings  on 
foundations  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  it  is  altogether  appropriate 
that  Congress  reexamine  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  private  foimdations  when  con- 
sidering proposals  for  tax  reform. 

For  purposes  of  simplification,  the 
many  objections  to  the  present  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  private  foundations 
can  be  divided  into  three  general  cate- 
gories. The  three  basic  allegations  are 
that:  first,  through  the  use  of  founda- 
tions, a  great  deal  of  revenue  is  lost;  sec- 
ond, much  of  the  resources  of  founda- 
tions is  devoted  to  activities  not  related 
to  charity;  and  third,  foundations  have 
accumulated  a  disturbing  amount  of 
wealth  and  economic  power. 

The  first  criticism,  that  the  tax-ex- 
empt status  of  private  foundations  costs 
the  treasury  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  lost  tax  revenue  every  year,  is  sub- 
stantiated by  Representative  Patman  in 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means — on  February  18  of  this  year. 
He  revealed  that  in  1966.  the  596  founda- 
tions studied  by  his  subcommittee  had 
an  estimated  gross  income  in  excess  of 


$1  billion,  and  all  of  this,  of  course,  was 
tax  free.  He  suggested  at  that  time  that 
a  20  percent  tax  be  imposed  on  the  gross 
income  of  these  foundations,  bringing  in 
more  than  $200  million  to  the  Treasury. 
Also,  in  connection  with  loss  of  tax 
revenue,  it  is  a  well  documented  fact 
that  wealthy  individuals  set  up  founda- 
tions to  escape  estate  taxes  and  perpetu- 
ate family  control  over  their  assets. 
Thus,  the  Ford  Foimdation  now  controls 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  equity  in 
Ford  Motor  Co.  Representative  Patman, 
in  his  recent  testimony,  presented  a  list 
of  what  he  termed  "a  few  conspicuous 
examples"  of  wealthy  Americans  who 
have  died  in  recent  years,  and  whose 
estates,  valued  at  more  than  $293  mil- 
lion, escaped  estate  taxes  through  the 
foundation  route.  Mr.  Patman  expressed 
his  emphatic  agreement  with  Stanley  S. 
Surrey,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Tax  Policy,  who  said  in 
1967: 

The  present  resort  of  tax  and  business 
planners  to  the  creation  of  a  business  enter- 
prise so  as  to  perpetuate  the  family  control 
of  that  enterprise  Is  a  complete  distortion  of 
the  policies  and  philanthropic  motivations 
that  underlie  the  tax  benefits  granted  chari- 
table contributions  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. 

And  in  recent  years,  the  moderately 
wealthy,  as  well  as  the  very  rich,  have 
learned  that  foundations  can  be  useful 
in  avoiding  income  taxes  as  well  as  estate 
taxes.  In  fact,  in  1966  an  organization 
called  Americans  Building  Constitu- 
tionally— ABC — was  founded  to  instruct 
the  wealthy  in  this  very  art.  The  osten- 
sible purpose  of  this  group  is  to  "help 
citizens  of  the  United  States  make  full 
use  of  the  rights  guaranteed  them  under 
the  Constitution."  But,  apparently,  the 
right  considered  most  important  by  the 
ABC  is  the  right  to  avoid  paying  taxes. 

Full  membership  in  this  organization 
eventually  costs  $10,500,  for  which  the 
member  is  entitled  to  such  services  as  a 
30-hour  seminar  on  foundations,  instruc- 
tion on  the  legal  problems  of  establishing 
a  foundation,  and  a  manual  which  in- 
cludes everything  from  relevant  sections 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  detailed 
advice  on  setting  up  a  foundation,  ad- 
ministering scholarship  grants,  and  ap- 
portioning expenses  between  foundation 
and  personal  budget.  That  these  services 
are  valuable  can  be  verified  by  the  case 
of  a  midwest  doctor.  Acting  on  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  ABC,  a  general 
practitioner  from  Aurora.  111.,  set  up  his 
own  foimdation,  appointed  himself  as 
"medical  administrator"  and  continued 
to  treat  the  same  patients  in  the  same  of- 
fice as  he  had  done  in  his  private  prac- 
tice. The  difference  was  that  the  fees 
were  now  paid  to  his  tax-exempt  foun- 
dation. In  return,  the  foundation  paid 
him  a  relatively  modest  salary,  but  sup- 
plied— tax  free — a  house,  a  car,  a  re- 
tirement plan,  and  insurance.  It  also  em- 
ployed his  wife  as  assistant  medical  ad- 
ministrator and  sent  his  four  children  to 
college  on  educational  grants.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  kind  of  activity 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 

The  second  general  criticism  is  that 
too  great  a  share  of  the  resources  of 
private  foundations — both  in  time  and 
money — is  devoted  to  pursuits  not  re- 
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lated  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  tax 
exemption  provisions  were  originally 
enacted.  Critics  list  several  examples  in 
support  of  this  contention.  For  instance, 
in  a  1966  report.  Chairman  Patman  noted 
that  the  575  foundations  in  his  study 
had  accumulated  $4.6  billion  in  receipts 
during  the  4  years  from  1961-64 — this 
figure  includes  capital  gains.  While  only 
48  percent  of  this  amount  was  used  for 
gifts  and  grants,  more  than  10  percent 
went  to  operating  expenses.  In  fact,  in 
his  recent  testimony,  Mr.  Patman  re- 
vealed that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
spent  half  as  much  just  running  its  New 
York  offices — $5.4  million — as  it  spent 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  in  1966.  He 
also  noted  that,  in  fiscal  1967,  the  Ford 
Foundation  paid  out  $446,262  just  for 
public  relations.  Figures  like  these  raise 
serious  questions  concerning  the  abuse 
by  foundations  of  their  tax-exempt 
status.  After  all,  the  tax  exemption  pro- 
visions were  adopted  to  encourage  phi- 
lanthropy, not  underwrite  the  cost  of 
huge  office  buildings  or  maintain  a  good 
public  image. 

Another  argument  in  support  of  this 
second  general  criticism  is  that  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  the  time  and 
energies  of  the  administrators  of  these 
foundations  is  devoted  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  not  the  distribution  of 
charitable  grants.  In  other  words,  a 
number  of  foundations  have  become  so 
intricately  involved  in  the  complexities 
of  their  business  deals  that  their  chari- 
table pursuits  have  really  become  sec- 
ondary. Tills  accusation  will  be  discussed 
in  another  connection  below. 

"Self-dealing"  schemes,  such  as  those 
outlined  by  the  ABC  organization  dis- 
cussed above,  are  offered  as  still  a  fur- 
ther example  in  support  of  this  general 
criticism  that  much  of  the  tax  free 
foundation  money  is  not  being  used  for 
truly  charitable  purposes.  The  "self- 
dealing"  schemes,  in  the  form  of  high 
salaries  and  large  expense  accounts,  may 
also  be  partly  responsible  for  the  large 
percentage  of  foundation  receipts  used 
for  "operating  expenses." 

And  finally  several  critics  have  seri- 
ously questioned  the  propriety  of  foun- 
dations sponsorship  of  certain  kinds  of 
activities.  They  point  out  that  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  foundations  really 
means  that  the  foundations  are  subsi- 
dized by  other  taxpayers,  and  conse- 
quently, certain  activities  should  be 
proscribed. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  lately 
about  the  involvement  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation in  the  controversial  decentraliza- 
tion plan  for  New  York  City's  school  sys- 
tem. Certainly  no  one  questions  the  right 
of  any  private  organization  to  support 
the  political  party,  project,  or  cause  of  its 
choice.  But  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  tax  exemption  which  helps  to 
make  this  support  possible,  is  little  more 
than  a  subsidy  from  the  public  fxmds,  a 
subsidy  which  must  be  paid  by  the  aver- 
age taxpayer.  It  may  be  time  for  Con- 
gress to  take  a  very  close  look  at  the 
kinds  of  activities  supported  by  what  are. 
in  effect,  public  fimds. 

The  third  general  criticism  of  foimda- 
tions is  that  they  have  accumulated  an 
enormous  amount  of  wealth,  and  conse- 


quently are  in  a  position  to  wield  tre- 
mendous economic  power.  According  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  there  are 
over  30,000  private,  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions in  the  Nation,  and  Wright  Pat- 
man's  Subcommittee  on  Foundations  has 
determined  that  596  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  these  organizations  have  assets 
totaling  more  than  $15  billion.  This  rep- 
resents an  amount  41  percent  greater 
than  the  $10.7  billion  capital  funds — cap- 
ital, surplus,  and  undivided  profits — of 
the  50  largest  banks  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these  596  foundations — according  to 
Mr.  Patman 's  recent  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — 136  held 
stock  in  288  corporations  at  the  close  of 
1966  in  amounts  ranging  from  5  to  100 
percent  of  the  outstanding  shares  of  at 
least  one  class  of  stock.  According  to 
Chairman  Patman,  this  heavy  involve- 
ment of  foundations  in  the  business 
world  and  the  stock  market  poses  serious 
danger  of  various  kinds  of  illegal  or  un- 
ethical conduct,  such  as  self-dealing 
schemes,  activities  involving  conflicts  of 
interest,  unfair  trade  practices,  and  un- 
fair competition.  Many  of  these  activities 
are  prohibited  by  statutes  administered 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Antitrust  Division,  or  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  But,  as  Mr.  Pat- 
man further  points  out,  the  IRS  has  not. 
and  is  not  equipped  to,,  detect  possible 
violations  because  it  does  not  presently 
collect  the  relevant  information. 

Representative  Wright  Patman  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  based  upon  a  three-point 
plan  designed  to  correct  the  most  serious 
of  these  abuses.  As  he  told  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  recently,  according  to 
his  bUl: 

(1)  Every  privately-controlled,  tax-exempt 
foundation  vjould  pay  a  tax  in  the  amount 
of  20  percent  of  Its  gross  Income,  including 
capital  gains.  Gross  income  would  be  com- 
prised of  the  following:  gross  profit  from 
business  activities;  Interest;  dividends;  gross 
rents;  gross  royalties;  gain  or  loss  from  sale 
of  assets,  excluding  inventory  items;  and 
other  Income,  excluding  contributions,  gifts, 
grants,  etc..  received. 

(2)  A  privately-controlled,  tax-exempt 
foundation  would  not  be  permitted  to  own 
more  than  three  percent  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  any  class  of  stock  of  a  corporation 
or  to  own  more  than  a  three  percent  interest 
In  the  capital  or  profits  of  a  partnership. 

(3)  The  net  Income  of  every  privately-con- 
trolled, tax-exempt  foundation  would  have 
to  be  disbursed  annually  for  the  purposes  for 
which  is  was  organized. 

Finally,  though  by  means  of  less  im- 
portance, is  the  matter  of  depletion  al- 
lowances for  oil  and  certain  minerals.  I 
would  hope  that  the  committee  in  Its 
deliberations  on  overall  tax  reform  pro- 
posals will  give  firm  consideration  to  and 
will  adopt  measures  rigidly  scaling  down 
the  present  depletion  allowances  and 
where  practicable,  will  abolish  those  al- 
lowances completely.  A  number  of  pub- 
lished reports  over  the  last  few  years 
leave  little  doubt  that  severe  abuses  re- 
sulting in  tax  inequities  have  occurred 
repeatedly  in  this  field. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
already  received  substantiating  testi- 
mony to  that  effect.  No  tax  reform  pro- 
posals will  be  either  complete  or  equitable 
until  this  grossly  imbalanced  situation  is 
brought  under  control. 


ANOTHER  COAT  OF  MANY  COLORS 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization  is  an 
outstanding  organization.  Its  leadership 
is  competent  and  effective.  The  member- 
ship of  this  great  service  organization  is 
always  well  informed. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  DAV 
magazine,  the  official  voice  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  Included  In 
this  monthly  publication  are  Chet 
Huber's  "Legislative  Reports,"  John 
Keller's  "Service  Comments,"  excellent 
remarks  by  National  Adjutant  Dale 
Adams  and  DAV's  outdoor  sportsman. 
Bill  Burton,  and  the  story  of  the  month 
authored  by  my  good  friend,  James  E. 
Rogers,  national  DAV  chaplain. 

Jim  Rogers  Is  well  known  to  the  E>eo- 
ple  of  South  Carolina  and  to  members 
of  the  DAV  throughout  our  country.  We 
are  proud  of  him.  He  is  the  first  South 
Carolinian  to  hold  such  high  office  in 
this  national  organization. 

Chaplain  Rogers  is  a  tireless  worker. 
He  visits  hospitals,  and  clinics;  he  seeks 
out  the  shutin,  and  the  housebound.  He 
lives  to  serve  his  fellow  man.  He  loves 
his  country  and  those  who  work  to  make 
it  a  better  Nation  for  all  mankind.  He 
is  proud  of  the  DAV,  having  served  it 
faithfully  for  over  21  years. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  DAV  maga- 
zine. Chaplain  Rogers  eloquently  defines 
the  real  meaning  of  his  organization 
while  paying  tribute  to  some  of  its  past 
and  present  selfiess  leaders.  The  article 
deser\'es  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  Congress : 

Another  Coat  of  Many  Color-s 
(By  James  E.  Rogers) 

The  day  was  cold,  and  most  of  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  Roman  barracks  of  Amicus. 
Prance,  had  decided  to  stay  in  during  the 
evening  hours.  Like  the  G.I.  of  today,  they 
were  far  from  home.  Lonely  and  away  from 
home  they  looked  forward  to  the  day  they 
could  return  to  their  homes  and  friends. 
Most  of  them  had  seen  the  countryside  and 
visited  the  historic  spots  of  their  time. 

But  on  a  particular  evening,  one  man  felt 
that  he  had  to  get  out  and  walk,  for  he  had 
much  on  his  conscience.  He  was  Just  a  lad  of 
eighteen  years  and  far  from  his  birthplace 
in  Savar,  Hungary.  Bom  of  Roman  parents 
and  a  citizen  of  the  world's  greatest  nation 
of  his  time,  he  had,  in  the  eyes  of  his  parents, 
committed  the  unpardonable  by  accepting 
the  Christian  religion. 

Now  In  the  year  334  A.D.,  he  walked  the 
streets  of  the  city  pondering  the  decision  to 
leave  the  pagan  religion  of  Rome  and  em- 
brace the  Christian  religion  which  was  un- 
popular among  the  troops  of  Caesar.  Being  a 
Christian  In  the  Samarobriva  of  Caesar  was  a 
courageous  act  on  his  part.  Many  of  his 
friends  taunted  him  about  his  newly  found 
religion.  Some  of  his  former  friends  refused 
to  speak  to  or  associate  with  him.  This 
worried  him  greatly  as  he  walked  the  streets 
of  the  city  lh$  night. 

As  he  wancjered  from  one  intersection  to 
another  with  his  thoughts  attached  to  home 
and  parents,  his  mind  was  awakened  by  the 
cry  of  a  beggar  sitting  by  the  closed  gates  of 
a  residence.  "Alms,  good  man,  please,  alms." 
the  beggar  cried  out  through  the  cold  dark 
night.  Looking  down  at  the  shivering,  tat- 
tered, ragged  beggar  squatting  in  recessed 
darkness,  the  young  soldier  repeated  as  one 
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had  said  years  b«fore,  "I  have  no  alms,  but 

what  I  have,  I  will  share  with  you."  Then 
with  teara  in  his  eyes  the  young  soldier  re- 
moved the  cloak  from  around  his  own 
shoulders.  Taking  the  sword  from  his  side  he 
cut  the  cloak  In  half.  Taking  half  of  the 
severed  cloak,  he  placed  It  around  the  shiv- 
ering shoulders  of  the  beggar  The  other  half 
he  placed  around  tils  own  shoulders. 

Thus,  we  find  t^e  first  recorded  act  of  hu- 
man kindness  by  ^ne  who  was  later  to  become 
a  great  saint  of  tht  early  church.  When  he  ar- 
rived back  at  the  iarracks  late  in  the  evening 
he  was  questioned  about  the  cloak.  One  sol- 
dier wanted  to  kn^  if  he  had  been  in  a  flght 
with  citizens  of  the  country,  while  others 
cast  aspersions  Uiider  pressure  from  his  com- 
rades he  finally  explained  what  had  happened 
in  the  city.  Whlld  still  on  the  receiving  end 
of  chiding,  he  fell  ksleep. 

When  young  Mkrtln  was  discharged  from 
the  Army,  he  decided  to  become  a  missionary. 
Because  of  his  newly  found  faith  he  was  not 
welcomed  back  hpme.  Prom  rural  country- 
side to  wayside  villages  he  Journeyed  prac- 
ticing the  simple  \«rtues  of  love — ministering 
to  the  sick,  the  lorphan.  the  shut-in.  the 
wfdow.  tKe  war-v*ounded  and  the  needy — 
wffenevir"the  occaklon  should  arise.  Becau.se 
of  his  love  for  otners.  as  mirrored  through 
compassloned  emdathy.  he  attained  renown 
throughout  Franck  His  very  name  was  an 
inspiration  to  othars  "to  go  and  do  likewise" 
In  behalf  of  others! 

Many  honors  came  to  this  distinguished 
son  of  the  church  LHe  was  hailed  and  greeted 
by  the  rich  and  poor,  the  intellectual  and 
Illiterate — truly  a  knanlfestatlon  of  the  con- 
cerned heart  of  Prince  and  her  people.  While 
the  Goths  and  Visigoths  were  fighting  around 
Tours,  he  was  seen  ^everywhere  ministering  to 
the  wounded  and  ilck.  During  this  period  of 
hl«  life  he  was  eleiilated  by  the  church  to  be- 
come Bishop  of  Toiirs. 

He  founded  the  iflrst  monastic  Institution 
In  Gaul,  a  monastic  institution  which  was 
for  generations  to  Join  others  across  the 
breadth  of  Christendom  to  further  the  wel- 
fare of  man.  Whei  "Martin  of  Tours"  died 
around  400  a.d.  a  sorrow  swept  across  France, 
a  nation  which  lovfed  him  deeply.  His  death 
was  also  felt  throughout  the  life  of  the 
church.  A  great  mat  had  died;  a  great  apostle 
of  love  was  called  h4me. 

The  good  frlendq  of  Prance  refused  to  let 
the  memory  of  thla  great  man  die.  They  rose 
from  the  altar  of  ji^yer  and  said.  "How  can 
we  ever  forget  the  Jove  which  radiated  from 
the  life  of  one  so  ^lose  to  God— a  man  who 
by  precept  and  ex^ple.  lived  so  unselfishly 
In  behalf  of  otherst"  Through  their  concern 
and  prayers,  the  church  proclaimed  him  a 
Saint  and  appropriately  named  him,  "Saint 
Martin  of  Tours."  They  went  further  by 
erecting  a  small  biildlng  in  his  memory.  In 
this  they  placed  a  iloak  close  to  the  altar  as 
a  memorial — a  remembrance  of  the  day  back 
In  Amleua  when  Ue  shared  his  cloak  with 
another.  Outside  tMe  biillding  they  placed  a 
permanent  guard  t^  watch  over  the  cloak. 
People  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  see  the  memoriaB  to  the  great  saint. 

The  French  word  for  cloak  Is  "cappella  " 
The  one  who  cared  lor  and  guarded  the  cloak 
was  called  "a  capellfnl."  These  words,  modi- 
fied over  the  centtzrles,  became  "chapele" 
and  "chapeialn."  respectively.  Today,  in  Eng 
lish.  the  words  beccfcne  "chapel"  and  "chap 


lain." 

To  Disabled  Ame 
suggestive  signlfica 
life  of  this  great  Sa 
of   yesterday,    live 
We  have  left  the 


jlcan  Veterans  there  Is  a 
ce  in  the  meaning  of  the 
at.  We,  too,  like  this  one 
serve  our  fellowman. 
ay  of  our  day,  even  as 
he  did,  to  go  out  lito  the  countryside,  the 
village,  and  city  io  find  those  who  are 
shut-in,  hous«boun(^.  lonely,  orphaned,  wid- 
owed, and  woundefl— gathering  them  to- 
gether in  common  'purpose — the  service  to 
others. 
The  Disabled  American  Veterans  wear  the 


likeness  of  that  cloak  around  their  hearts. 
Each  time  It  is  severed  on  the  part  of  the 
Individual  in  sharing  with  another,  It  grows 
even  greater  in  dimensions  of  devotional  love 
and  loyalty. 

Time  weaves  incessantly  with   threads  of 
thoughtfulness      its     patterned      movement 
across  plain,  seashore,  and  mountains.  With- 
in the  cathedral  of  this  great  organization 
there  stands  high  In  the  belfry  of  the  heart 
the   clarion   call   of   humility   monitored   by 
the  heartbeat  of  every  disabled  congregant. 
These    are   ever   responding    In   sharing    the 
cloak  of  love.  No  one  individual  wears  the 
cloak  alone,  but  it  drapes  every  chapter  and 
her  membership.  When  used  in  the  service 
for    others,    it    reflects    exquisite    taste    and 
beauty.  It  never  seeks  to  harm,  but  Is  con- 
tinuously found  In  a  variety  of  color,  forms, 
and   movement  to   warm   the   huddled  for- 
gotten  ones   resting  away   from   the   beaten 
pathway  of  hurrying  humanity.  The  threads 
of   the   fabric  of   the  coat   are  woven   again 
and  again  with  succor,  support,   assistance, 
thoughtfulness.     benefice,     kindness,     relief, 
love — and    as   long   as   every   member   seeks, 
through  prayer  and  labor,  to  weave  such  a 
cloak,   the   Disabled   American   Veteran  will 
continue    to    be    the    best-dressed    man    in 
America.  As  long  as  the  cloak  is  shared  and 
shed   for   another  the   emblematic  spirit   of 
him  or  her  who  wears  it  will  honor  the  true 
spirit  which  created  and  designed  it  before 
the  altar  of  sacrifice  and  prayer.  There  are 
no  seconds  as  found  In  some  basement  de- 
partment  store.   These   cloaks   worn   by   the 
disabled  congref^ants  were  purchased  for  a 
price  found  only  on  the  top  floor  of  human 
endeavor    in    that    department    owned    and 
operated  by  America. 

During  this  past  convention  In  Philadel- 
phia I  saw  again  the  evidence  that  the  cloak 
is  worn  around  the  heart  of  those  in  attend- 
ance. (This  I  have  noticed  during  my  twenty- 
one  years  of  membership.)  When  a  bus  load 
of  members  left  the  convention  hall  to  Jour- 
ney to  New  York  to  honor  one  who  had  worn 
the  cloak  and  shared  a  thousand  pieces  with 
others,  observers  knew  that  the  cloak  still  is 
alive  and  Is  vibrant  in  honoring  one  who 
knew  its  meaning  so  well.  When  "P.  D.  Jack- 
son of  Buddy  Chapter"  of  Texas  stopped  me 
in  the  lobby  and  said  a  delegation  was  going 
to  New  York  to  honor  our  beloved  Past  Na- 
tional Commander  Milton  Cohen,  X  could 
readily  see  that  Comrade  Jackson  was  taking 
a  small  bit  of  the  cloak  of  love  from  every 
heart  of  the  convention.  The  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  are  better,  and  America  Is  bet- 
ter, because  of  men  like  Milton  Cohen  who 
fought  in  the  69th.  When  the  last  rites  were 
held  for  Milton  at  the  Forest  Park  Chapel  at 
Queens  Boulevard  and  Seventy-sixth  Road. 
Rego  Park,  friends  were  there  from  across 
this  great  land.  Hanging  high  in  the  hall  of 
memory  of  everyone  that  called  him  friend  is 
that  mxUtl-colored  coat  of  love  which  he 
wore  so  proudly. 

Another  example  of  the  breadth  of  this  coat 
worn  by  those  at  the  convention  was  depicted 
by  friends  of  Danny  Netwall  of  Columbus. 
Georgia.  When  Danny  was  stricken  with  a 
heart  attack.  Comrade  Sheehan  of  Massa- 
chusetts carried  him  to  the  hospital  and 
helped  as  much  as  any  man  does  on  the 
battlefield  when  life  is  endangered.  When 
the  Georgia  delegation  learned  of  Danny's 
sickness,  there  spread  a  labored  concern  of 
love,  led  by  Johnnie  Davis,  through  all 
hearts.  The  delegation  made  arrangements 
for  Danny's  wife  and  daughter  to  fiy  up  to 
the  city.  As  Senior  Vice  Commander  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  Danny  had  wanted  to  attend 
one  National  Convention.  This  he  did  and 
while  in  Philadelphia  he  was  called  by  God 
to  a  greater  convention — a  convening  among 
old  comrades  in  a  better  land  where  his 
heart  was  wrapped  with  the  cloak  of  love 
by  the  hand  of  God 

Surely  other  evldencee  of  thU  cloak  of 
love  were  portrayed  during  the  convention 
Which  the  Chaplain  does  not  know  of  or  was 


unable  to  see,  but  it  was  there  for  all  com- 
rades willing  to  see  and  hear. 

Who  stands  guard  over  this  cloak?  E\ery 
Disabled  American  Veteran.  This  cloak  Is  so 
precious  to  the  heart  of  the  organization 
that  guards  have  been  elected  and  appointed 
since  the  first  congregants  gathered  in  De- 
troit, Michigan,  June  28,  1921.  There  are 
those  within  the  bounds  of  the  organization 
who  know  of  her  illustrious  life  better  than 
I — such  men  as  Captain  Hogan  and  others, 
but  the  ones  I  have  met  have  been  men  of 
broad  stature  and  integrity — men  who  have 
been  willing  to  shoulder  a  task  with  honor 
and  meaning  in  giving  a  noble  purpose  to 
her  growth  and  guiding  her  through  valley 
and  peak  to  the  place  where  she  stands  tall 
like  a  mountain  in  the  affairs  of  America 
today.  When  I  have  been  able  to  shake  the 
hand  of  men  like  J.  L.  Monnahan.  Milton  D. 
Cohn,  General  J.  M.  Walnwrlght.  Howard  W. 
Watts.  Judge  Alfred  L.  English.  Floyd  L. 
Ming.  I  know  I  have  touched  the  hands  of 
folk  who  have  worked  unselfishly  in  behalf 
of  others.  Men  who  have  hands  wide  enough 
to  encompass  the  total  need  of  the  height 
of  the  organization.  When  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  hear  the  voices  of  men  like  Boniface 
R.  Malle.  Joseph  Burke,  David  Williams.  Bill 
H.  Prlbley.  W.  O.  Cooper.  Francis  R.  Buono. 
I  know  I  have  heard  words  of  guidance  and 
wisdom — words  which  give  meaning  to  the 
life  of  the  cloak.  They  are  individuals  who 
have  given  sustenance  to  the  roots  and 
branches  of  the  ever  encompassing  cloak  to 
warm  the  hearts  of  all  persons  searching  for 
shelter  and  warmth.  The  acropolis  character 
imparting  security  and  peace  to  those  princi- 
ples which  are  Just,  praiseworthy,  and  pure 
and  which  Inspire  continuity  of  purpose  In 
the  displaying  of  this  great  cloak  gleams 
from  the  lives  of  men  like  Peter  Dye,  Etouglas 
H.  McGarrlty,  William  G.  Dwyer,  and  Claude 
L.  Callegary. 

During  the  convention  last  year,  under  the 
leadership  of  John  W.  Unger,  Sr.,  I  was  al- 
lowed to  offer  several  prayers  during  the  con- 
vention. For  the  thoughtfulness  on  the  part 
of  Father  Joseph  Lauro  in  sharing  the  mo- 
ment of  prayer  from  the  platform,  I  shall 
ever  be  gratefiU.  HU  politeness,  his  dedica- 
tion, his  address  of  thoughtfulness  is  an  ever 
higher  testimony  of  the  esteem  and  love  he 
has  held  in  the  heart  of  all. 

During  the  past  year,  our  past  Commander 
In  Chief,  the  Keeper  of  the  Cloak  of  Service. 
Francis  J.  Beaton,  has  carried  the  office  with 
great  dignity.  The  philosopher  Plutarch  has 
said:  "True  and  perfect  friendship  requireth 
these  three  things:  virtue,  as  being  honest 
and  commendable;  society  which  is  pleasant 
and  delectable;  and  profit,  which  is  needful 
and  necessary  ..."  His  has  been  a  true  and 
perfect  friendship  to  all — not  only  a  pleasant 
one.  but  all  disabled  veterans  have  profited 
because  of  his  leadership.  Beyond  admiration. 
"Won't  you  agree  with  me"  that  he  has 
through  his  passioned  devotion  to  the  office 
exemplified  those  high  ideals  which  has 
thrust  the  service  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  to  every  nook  and  cranny  where  a 
disabled  soldier  could  be  found?  He  conse- 
crated the  office  with  tireless  effort  in  extend- 
ing his  energy  to  the  circumference  of  each 
and  every  demand  he  encountered.  He  surely 
leaves  a  legacy  to  the  heritage  of  the  organi- 
zation which  shall  long  be  remembered. 

The  vastness  of  the  purpose  of  the  cloak  of 
service  in  behalf  of  others  carries  with  it  re- 
quired accouterments  far  reaching  in  scope 
and  depth.  The  few  who  have  guarded  well 
the  trust  of  the  coat  are  affluent  with 
strength  and  direction.  These  command  the 
highest  encomium  from  every  listed  member 
within  the  body  of  disabled  congregants. 
Animating  from  the  concerned  heart  of  men 
like  Chet  Huber.  John  Keller,  and  Denvei 
Adams  there  have  arisen  a  strength  of  direc- 
tion and  service  unequal  in  the  illustrious 
history  of  our  organization. 
The  Imaginative  minds  of  all  the  service 
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officers  should  call  forth  an  "Amen"  from 
everyone.  These  consistently  are  draping  the 
shoulders  of  the  wounded  wherever  one  can 
be  found.  They  constantly  depict  a  dexterity 
toward  others  unchallenged  by  any  service 
organization  in  America. 

One  could  easily  call  the  roll  of  the  mem- 
bership and  hear  said:  "I  have  felt  the 
warmth  of  the  coat  of  service  and  have, 
equally  shared  It  with  others.  Moreover,  one 
cannot  attend  the  few  National  Conventions, 
as  I  have,  without  seeing  the  visible  texture 
of  the  cloak  of  service  In  the  great  regard  and 
affection  all  have  for  Joseph  Harold  .  .  .  the 
qualities  of  friendliness  of  John  Delaney  .  .  . 
the  ever  thoughtfulness  of  "Johnnie" 
Davis  .  .  .  the  persistence  of  "Brother"  Bur- 
ton .  .  .  the  attentlveness  of  "Paddy"  Dris- 
coll  .  .  .  the  cheerfulness  of  Ah  Kee 
Leong  .  .  .  the  ever  congenial  John  P. 
Geary  .  .  .  the  quiet  dignity  of  Raymond 
Neal  .  .  .  the  Memorial  Honor  Roll  under  the 
excellent  watchcare  of  Miles  H.  Draper, 
Esq.  .  .  .  the  honored  gentleman  at  all  times 
and  constant  thoughtfulness  of  Henry  Went- 
worth  .  .  .  the  aSableness  at  all  times  of 
Louis  N.  Stamas  .  .  .  sick  and  should  be  in 
bed  but  ever  searching  for  new  members.  Cliff 
Lancaster  .  .  .  always  having  the  time  to 
have  coffee  with  a  friend,  Charles  W. 
Schamp  .  .  .  thoughtfulness  toward  others, 
A.  Eddie  Piazza — yes,  a  book  could  be  written 
concerning  the  virtues  displayed  by  the 
many  convened  In  Philadelphia,  but  time  and 
space  are  not  available.  But  this  I  do  know, 
that  In  every  State,  each  day,  a  record 
volume  Is  printed  across  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands who  have  found  a  haven  of  warmth 
wherever  Disabled  American  Veterans  are 
known.  These  will  be  bound  by  "Love  for 
Others"  and  placed  upon  the  shelf  of  time. 

One  above  others  stood  before  the  conven- 
tion and  pledged  himself  In  an  unequivocal 
manner  to  exert  his  full  energy  In  leadership 
to  take  this  cloak  of  service  to  the  naked — 
to  the  needy — to  the  orphan — to  the  widow — 
wherever  they  can  be  found.  Our  Commander 
Wayne  L.  Shelrbon.  life  member  since  1947, 
has  honored  the  cloak  of  service  through 
pledged  faith  over  these  many  years.  Under 
his  wise  leadership  we  will  continue  to  en- 
gage in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle  for 
fulfillment  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this 
preeminent  organization.  The  breadth  of  his 
arms  in  lifting  high  the  Ideals  will  be  longer 
when  we  uphold  him  with  the  strength  of 
our  arms.  He  will  be  able  to  see  further  into 
the  future  with  the  focused  concern  from 
our  eyes.  His  heart  will  be  able  to  beat  louder 
when  he  shares  the  throbbing  beats  of  our 
hearts.  His  footsteps  will  be  firmer  when  he 
is  able  to  hear  the  echo  of  cadence  from  the 
footsteps  of  the  members.  And  his  spirit  will 
find  strength  when  others  Join  him  dally  at 
the  altar  of  prayer. 

Lord  Tennyson  said  many  years  ago  that 
"we  are  all  a  part  of  that  which  we  meet 
dally  in  life."  This  being  true,  our  Com- 
mander shall,  this  year,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
share  truly  with  others  a  cloak  of  love  and 
service  in  behalf  of  others.  May  God  give  him 
that  strength. 

The  cloak  has  no  dimensions,  no  circum- 
ference, or  height  In  its  reach.  There  is  a  size 
for  everyone.  Its  color  is  determined  by  the 
heroism  of  the  spirit  of  the  one  who  Is  willing 
to  wear  It.  A  cloak,  a  chapel,  or  a  cathedral 
Is  determined  only  by  assessment  and  vision 
in  the  testimony  of  service. 

Pause  again  and  study  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans'  symbol. 


MISSIONARY    WORK   AND    U.S.    AID 
IN   GHANA,   TOGO,  AND  KENYA 

(Mr.  PEPPEIR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
(>oint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  last  year  a  good  friend,  Mr. 
George  Tworoger,  returned  from  a  most 
interesting  trip  to  the  nations  of  Ghana, 
Togo,  and  Kenya.  He  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  missionary  work  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  as  well  as  with 
the  contributions  being  made  through 
the  American  embassies  and  the  U.S.  aid 
missions.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  at  this  point  to  have 
published  in  the  Record  Mr.  Tworoger's 
letter  to  me: 

MUMI,  Fla., 
Septemher  6,  1968. 
Hon.  CtAtTDE  Pepper, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Miami,  Fla. 

Dear  CLAtiDE:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  July  8,  1968.  I  have  Just  re- 
turned to  Miami  after  a  fascinating  trip  to 
Ghana  and  Togo  and  parts  of  Kenya. 

To  enumerate  the  details  of  this  exper- 
ience would  take  pages.  May  It  suffice  to  say 
that  I  was  tremendously  Impressed  with  the 
work  of  the  missionaries  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  who  are  now  working  with- 
in an  entirely  different  format  than  was  true 
In  colonial  times. 

The  old  missionary  who  was  determined  to 
baptize  the  heathen  and  put  some  clothes  on 
him  has  vanished.  In  his  place  we  have  dedi- 
cated specialists  who  are  concerned  with  Im- 
proving agriculture  and  economic  situations, 
health  and  education  In  addition  to  bring- 
ing the  Good  News  to  the  people. 

Our  church  sends  missionaries  only  at  the 
request  of  the  Indigenous  church  for  special- 
ized ministry  and  each  missionary  is  pledged 
to  do  his  best  to  train  a  native  replace- 
ment to  take  over  his  function  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  so  that  our  missionary  may 
move  on  to  new  and  different  challenges. 

I  do  not  want  to  close  this  letter  with- 
out expressing  my  great  admiration  for  the 
work  the  American  Embassies  and  United 
States  Aid  Missions  are  doing  In  the  coun- 
tries I  visited.  We  hear  only  too  often  of  the 
waste  and  meaningless  projects  obviously 
conducted  at  the  tax  payers  expense.  I  am 
certainly  no  authority  on  this  subject,  but 
the  projects  I  was  privileged  to  see  at  first 
hand  and  the  people  from  the  Embassies  and 
the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Aid  Mission 
on  towards  the  field  worker  was  that  of  dedi- 
cated people  who  are  determined  to  put 
meaningful  projects  Into  effect  under  a  con- 
stantly tightening  budget. 

Perhaps   at  a  later  date  I   will   have  an 
opportunity  to  report  to  you  in  person.  In  the 
meantime  I  want  to  send  you  my  best  wishes 
for  your  continued  success. 
Sincerely, 

George  Tworoger. 


SECRETARY      STANS      ANNOUNCES 
REVISIONS    IN   THE    1970    CENSUS 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  concerning  the  1970  census 
of  population  and  housing.  The  Secre- 
tary has  recommended  a  number  of 
changes  that  aCfect  both  the  conduct  of 
the  census  during  1970.  and  the  data 
that  will  result  from  the  census. 

Since  the  census  is  specifically  re- 
quired by  the  U.S.  Constitution,  since  it 
touches  every  resident  within  our  bound- 
aries, and  since  we  are  dependent  upon 
its  results  for  knowledge  about  ourselves 


during  the  next  10  years,  it  should  not 
be  ignored. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  at  a  later  date  to  discuss 
this  letter  in  the  proper  hearings  to  be 
held  before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  In  this 
way  it  will  lead  to  the  enlightenment 
and  understanding  for  all  concerned.  I 
include  the  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

The  Secretart  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  17,  1969. 
Hon.  DuRWARD  O.  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  "Doc":  I  have  recently  received  from 
various  Members  of  Congress  a  number  of 
questions  about  the  1970  Decennial  Census. 
I  am  sure  that  you  have  been  receiving  sim- 
ilar inquiries  from  your  constituents. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ad- 
vise you  of  some  immediate  changes  in  cen- 
sus procedure  which  I  have  ordered.  These 
changes  include  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  number  of  individuals  who  will  be  asked 
to  respond  to  the  longer  census  forms.  Ap- 
proximately three  million  households  previ- 
ously designated  to  receive  a  66-questlon 
form  will  now  receive  a  questionnaire  con- 
taining only  23  questions. 

Questions  relating  to  the  adequacy  of 
kitchen  and  bathroom  facilities  have  been 
reworded  to  remove  any  Implication  that 
the  goverrmient  is  Interested  in  knowing 
with  whom  these  facilities  may  be  shared. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  exercising 
greater  supervision  over  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  inde- 
pendent experts  have  been  retained  to  advise 
on  census  matters. 

The  questionnaire  which  will  be  mailed 
to  households  In  1970  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  cover  letter  explaining  the  great  need 
for  census  data  and  emphasizing  the  confi- 
dentiality of  all  responses. 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  which  are 
being  implemented  immediately,  these  fur- 
ther steps  will  be  implemented  after  the 
1970  census:  (1)  proposed  questions  will  be 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  Committees 
of  Congress  two  years  in  advance  of  future 
censuses:  (2)  an  Increased  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  various  advisory  committees  which 
contribute  to  the  formulation  of  census  ques- 
tions; and  (3)  a  blue-ribbon  Commission  will 
be  appointed  to  fully  examine  a  number  of 
Important  questions  regarding  the  Census 
Bureau,  including  whether  or  not  the  decen- 
nial census  can  be  conducted  on  a  voluntary 
or  a  partially  voluntary  basis.  The  Commis- 
sion would  also  examine  and  offer  proposals 
for  modernizing  and  Improving  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Census  Bureau. 

Because  the  10-year  lapse  of  time  between 
decennial  censuses  can  result  in  unfamiliar- 
ity  regarding  their  nature  and  purpose.  I  felt 
it  might  be  helpful  to  provide  you  with  some 
basic  data  and  Information  concerning  the 
questions  to  be  asked  in  1970.  the  scope  of 
the  data  sought,  and  the  uses  to  which  the 
results  are  put. 

Some  of  the  most  frequently  asked  ques- 
tions, along  with  my  answers,  follow: 

1.  Question:  /*  the  1970  census  more  ex- 
tensive than  previous  censuses? 

Answer:  No.  The  number  of  questions  to 
be  asked  in  1970  is  about  the  same  as  In 
1960.  less  than  In  1950  and  1940.  and  far 
less  than  In  some  earlier  censuses.  Of  the 
average  household  heads  to  be  queried  in 
1970,  four  of  five  will  answer  23  questions, 
three  of  twenty  will  answer  66  questions,  and 
only  one  of  twenty  will  answer  73  questions. 
Under  certain  unucual  circumstances,  some 
household  heads  will  be  asked  to  answer  89 
questions. 
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oath.  In  the  long 
has  never  been  a 


2.  Question:  Will  the  citizen's  right  of  pri- 
vacy be  protected  in  the  1970  census? 

Answer:  Yes,  whatever  a  respondent  re- 
ports remains  strictly  confidential  under  the 
law.  Every  employee  of  the  Census  Bureau 
takes  an  oath  of  confidentiality  and  Is  sub- 
ject to  severe  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
tilstory  of  the  census,  there 
Violation  of  the  confidenti- 
ality of  the  Information  given. 

3.  Question:  W Tuld  the  1970  census  yield 
adequate  results  \f  the  response  were  volun- 
tary rather  than  iiandatory? 

Answer :  Volunt  iry  res-ponse  at  Its  best  falls 
far  short  of  response  to  a  mandatory  Inquiry. 
Since  the  first  Decennial  Census  In  1790,  re- 
sponse has  been  nandatory.  It  Is  so  In  every 
the  world  where  a  census 
Is  conducted.  Proresslonal  statisticians  will 
testify  that  a  voluntary  census  would  be  un- 
reliable and  pracllcally  useless.  A  voluntary 
procedure  would  jleld  distorted  and  deficient 
statistics  for  whole  groups  of  people  and  for 
entire  areas.  This  jrocedure  would  very  likely 
be  especially  p^Judlclal  to  low-Income 
groups 
4.  Question:  WAo  uses  the  census  results? 
Answefcu  Censui  ■  data  are  used  by  every 
Federal  government  department.  State  and 
and   the  private  sector. 

upon  accurate  census  re- 
ports. Questions  siich  as  those  on  housing  are 
specifically  required  by  statute.  Government 
progranas  on  poverty,  housing,  education 
welfare,  agriculture,  transportation,  veterans. 

require  and  rely  upon  the 

Many  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Congress  would  be  almost  Impossible  in 
the  absence  of  reliable  census  data 

are  Illustrative  of  those 
which  have  been  isked  In  recent  weeks.  The 
answers  are  necessarily  brief.  Enclosed  Is  a 
memorandum  whl  ;h  explains  In  more  detail 
the  purposes  and  i  ises  of  census  Information 
If  you  have  ques  ions  concerning  the  1970 
census,  we  would  lie  pleased  to  discuss  them 
with  you  at  your  c<  nvenlence. 


local   government! 
Many  laws  depend 


and  senior  cltizenj 
census  tabulation! 
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'Congratulations 


Matjht. 


MR.  GUILFORD  DUDLEY.  JR. 


of  Tennessee  asked  and 
permission  to  extend  his  re- 
in the  Record  and  to 
matter.) 

Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 

has  today  announced 

4ting  Mr.  Guilford  Dud- 

Tenn.,  as  our  U.S. 


D;nmark. 


President  Nixon  is  sub- 

of  one  of  this  Nation's 

businessmen  and  one 

distinguished  citizens. 

president  of  the  Life  & 

Co.   of   Tennessee. 

with  so  many  men 

;o  prominence  because 

iibilities,  Mr.  Dudley  is 
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CONGRATI71,ATIONS.   MR.  DUDLEY 

Citizens  of  Nashville  and  Tennessee  who 
are  cognizant  of  his  extraordinary  qualifica- 
tions and  hU  desire  to  be  of  public  service 
share  a  deep  sense  of  pride  in  the  selection 
of  Guilford  Dudley  Jr.  as  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Denmark.  The  Important  ap- 
pointment, which  White  House  sources  in- 
dicate will  be  announced  officially  within  a 
few  days,  reflects  honor  not  only  upon  Mr. 
Dudley  and  his  well-established  record  of 
achievements,  but  also  upon  his  community 
and  his  state. 

As  president  of  Life  &  Casualty  Insurance 
Company  since  1952.  Mr  Dudley  has  ex- 
hibited his  qualities  of  leadership  in  guiding 
the  highly-respected  firm  through  a  period 
of  vast  expansion,  underscored  by  construc- 
tion of  the  31 -story  L&C  Tower  and  by  at- 
taining a  new  high  level  or  more  than  $3.25 
billion  In  life  insurance  in  force. 

One  of  the  South's  foremost  financial  and 
social  leaders.  Mr.  Dudley  has  played  a  key 
role  In  the  development  of  a  progressive  city, 
serving  with  distinction  in  numerous  other 
business  capacities  over  the  years.  Prominent 
in  Insurance  circles  throughout  the  nation, 
he  also  Is  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
for  his  ability  as  a  host  and  as  a  skillful 
horseman. 

A  chief  factor  assuring  the  success  of  Mr. 
Dudley's  diplomatic  mission  will  be  his 
charming  wife,  Jane,  whose  outstanding 
beauty  and  graclousness  as  a  hostess  will  be 
unsurpassed  in  this  country's  embassies  In 
Europe  and  elsewhere 

Despite  Mr.  Dudley's  busy  schedule  In  busi- 
ness, he  has  contributed  significantly  of  his 
time,  energy  and  resources  to  community  en- 
deavors. He  also  has  served  as  state  finance 
chairman,  and  in  other  posts,  for  the  Repub- 
lican party  In  which  he  has  been  active  for 
many  years. 

Ambassador-designate  Dudley  will  be  an 
asset  to  the  diplomatic  service,  a  creditable 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  a  for- 
eign country  at  a  sensitive  time  when  they 
are  needed  most  throughout  the  free  world. 

The  Banner  happily  Joins  his  multitude  of 
friends  in  extending  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  and  fruitful  tour  of 
duty. 


CBS  VERSUS  SMOTHERS  BROTHERS 

I  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  controversy  which  has  arisen  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  de- 
cision to  cancel  the  Smothers  Brothers' 
contract  has  drawn  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 

Commenting  on  the  CBS  decision  on 
April  11.  was  the  Babbler  of  David  Lips- 
comb College,  Nashville.  Tenn..  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  'CBS  Justified  in  Cancel- 
ling Smothers  Brothers'  Contract." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  this  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  and  consideration  of  my 
colleagues. 

CBS  Justified  in  Canceling  Smothers 
Brothers'   Contract 

Congratulations  go  to  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Studios  on  the  recent  cancellation 
of  the  Smothers  Brothers'  contract. 

At  long  last  a  major  entertainment  cor- 
poration has  taken  an  unequivocal  stand  on 
what  should  be  demanded  of  its  performers 
in  standards  of  good  taste. 

The  high  network  rating  of  the  Smothers 
Brothers    Comedy    Hour — a    bright   spot   on 


the  television  dial  for  many  Sunday  night 
viewers — did  not  deter  CBS  from  taking  the 
drastic  action  to  maintain  Its  right  to  pre- 
view programs  that  go  out  on  its  network, 
and  to  make  top  level  decisions  about  what 
they  may  include. 

For  too  long  the  entertainment  industry 
has  swung  from  standards  that  were  estab- 
lished by  its  own  executives.  Seemingly,  it 
was  beginning  to  be  accepted  that  the  em- 
ployees, the  performers,  were  occupying  the 
upper  end  of  the  totem  pole  instead  of  the 
employers,  the  networks. 

Those  who  have  the  responsibility  for  fi- 
nancing, producing  and  staging  entertain- 
ment certainly  should  have  the  responsibility 
for  deciding  what  may  or  may  not  be  pre- 
sented under  their  billing. 

It  seems  a  shame  that  anything  as  big  as 
the  giant  networks  should  have  been  swayed 
so  long  by  anything  as  small  as  a  group  of 
performers  who  arrogantly  assume  that  the 
public  is  at  their  beckoning  call. 

The  Smothers  Brothers  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  themselves  for  flaunting  the  de- 
sires— and  stated  regulations — of  their 
employers. 

That  this  particular  move  took  an  ace  away 
from  CBS'  hand  Is  all  the  more  reason  to 
admire  the  company  for  standing  up  for  its 
rights  and  for  what  it  feels  is  the  good  of 
the  general  viewing  audience. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  TAX 
PROPOSAL 

I  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Hon. 
Charles  Walker,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Hon.  Edwin  Cohen,  As- 
sistant Secretai-y  for  Tax  Policy,  ex- 
tensively detailed  the  Administration's 
tax  proposal  which  was  yesterday  hailed 
as  a  reform  to  "lighten  the  burden  of 
those  who  pay  too  much  and  increase 
the  taxes  of  those  who  pay  too  little. " 

Closer  examination  of  the  proposal  in- 
dicates that  it  does  not  live  up  to  this 
billing. 

During  the  past  months  and  for  sev- 
eral years  we  have  heard  endless  testi- 
mony before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  tax  reform.  The  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  has  indicated  the  need  for 
hard-hitting,  revenue -producing  tax  re- 
form which  the  average  taxpayer  can 
understand.  In  the  face  of  this  strong 
case  which  has  already  been  established, 
the  administration  has  submitted  a  pro- 
posal which  completely  overlooks  the  big 
loopholes  which  have  perpetuated  the 
injustice  of  our  tax  system. 

Where  are  the  proposals  to  limit  or 
reduce  the  oil-depletion  allowance? 
Where  are  the  proposals  to  reach  tax- 
free,  long-tei-m  gains  and  corporation- 
held  tax-free  bonds?  What  efforts  are 
being  made  to  recover  S12  billion  in 
loophole-sheltered  revenue  under  the 
President's  proposals? 

MINIMUM    INCOME    VERSUS    LIMITED    TAX 
PREFERENCE 

The  administration's  substitute  of  the 
limited  tax  preference  for  the  minimum 
income  proposal  originally  recommended 
by  Treasury  is  a  "nonlaw,"  a  statutory 
nothingness.    It    increases    the    tax   on 
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sheltered  untaxed  wealth  at  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  original  Treasury  recommen- 
dation. 

The  Treasury's  mlnlmimi  tax  proposal 
would  have  taxed  untaxed  wealth  at  the 
rate  of  $420  million — almost  one-half 
billion  per  year.  The  administration's 
proposal  reduces  the  bite  on  sheltered 
tax-free  wealth  to  $20  million  in  1969, 
$40  million  In  1970,  and  $80  million  in 
1971. 

The  carryover  averaging  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  administration's  proposal 
encourages  the  indulgence  in  tax-free 
wealth  rather  than  suppressing  It. 

TAX-FREE    BONDS 

The  administration's  proposal  com- 
pletely exempts  corporate  and  trust 
holdings  of  tax-free  bonds  from  its  tax 
reform  proposals.  Treasury  officials 
yesterday  testified  that  these  bonds  are 
35  percent  held  by  individuals  and  65 
percent  held  by  corporations  and  others. 

The  administration's  proposal  perpet- 
uates and  legalizes  the  large-scale  hold- 
ings of  tax-free  bonds  by  corporations 
and  banks,  trusts,  and  insurance  com- 
panies which  are  already  heavily  invested 
in  these  securities. 

LONG-TERM  CAPITAI,  GAINS 

The  administration's  proposals  are 
completely  silent  on  the  long-term  gain 
loophole  in  which  $16  V2  billion  escape 
taxation  every  year.  Certainly  there  is  a 
distinction — or  should  be — between  cap- 
ital gains  tax  preference  on  a  6-month 
holding  as  distinguished  from  a  25-year 
holding  of  an  asset.  There  is  every  reason 
to  extend  the  holding  period  of  assets 
for  long-term  tax  treatment  from  6 
months  to  1  year  or  to  provide  graduated 
long-term  rates,  providing  the  most 
favorable  rate  to  the  asset  held  the  longer 
time.  Reform  of  the  capital  gains  tax  in  a 
reasonable  manner  would  yield  over  $3 
billion  in  additional  revenue  without 
destroying  the  essentials  of  incentive  for 
investment. 

The  administration's  proposals  com- 
pletely overlook  the  need  for  taxing  long- 
term  gains  at  death,  a  proposal  which 
would  yield  $2.7  billion  in  additional 
revenue. 

In  substituting  the  misleading  limit  on 
tax  preference  for  reform  on  capital 
gains,  the  administration  is  settling  a 
proper  Government  claim  for  $3.5  billion 
for  $20  million  or  one-half  cent  on  the 
dollar. 

OIL  AND  MINERAL  DEPLETION 

Oil  depletion,  the  sacred  cow  of 
the  establishment — remains  sheltered — 
practically  untouched  by  the  administra- 
tion's proposal.  The  original  Treasury 
proposal  clearly  provided  that  the  reve- 
nue loss  due  to  the  excess  over  cost  de- 
pletion for  all  extractive  industries 
totaled  $1.3  billion,  of  which  $1.1  billion 
is  due  to  corporations  and  S.2  billion  to 
individuals.  The  administration  proposes 
increased  taxes  of  $200  million  on  oil — a 
$200  million  settlement  on  a  claim  of  up- 
ward of  $3  billion  per  year  by  way  of  the 
depletion  loophole. 

LITTLE    TAX    RELIEF    FOR    THE    POOR 

Wloile  the  administration's  proposal  Is 
offered  as  a  measure  providing  tax  relief 


to  2,000,000  taxpayers  existing  on  so- 
called  poverty  income.  In  fact  it  provides 
only  $665  million  in  tax  relief  for  the 
poor,  compared  with  the  original  Treas- 
ury proposal  of  this  spring  which  pro- 
vided exactly  twice  as  much  relief  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $1,130  million. 

The  administration's  proposal  exempts 
low  family  Income  for  a  family  of  four 
with  income  below  $3,500  from  Federal 
income  taxes.  This  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  1969  poverty  levels  are 
assumed  to  be  6  percent  above  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  nonfarm 
poverty  level  for  1966.  This  assumption  is 
not  realistic.  The  rate  of  cost-of-living 
advance  in  1969  is  almost  6  percent 
ahead  of  1968.  The  present  poverty  level 
for  a  family  of  four  is  upward  of  $4,000 
because  of  the  inflationary  impact  of  the 
past  12  months. 

CONCLUSION 

The  administration's  proposal  falls  far 
short  in  meeting  the  need  for  effective 
tax  reform.  Too  much  is  left  out.  Too 
much  is  deferred.  This  may  be  the  best 
opportunity  for  tax  justice.  The  patient 
taxpayer  has  waited  long  enough. 


NEED  TO  PLACE  BASEBALL  UNDER 
ANTITRUST  LAWS 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
disturbing  to  note  in  press  reports  over 
the  last  few  days  the  latest  gross  injus- 
tice that  has  been  perpetrated  by  base- 
ball's management — the  refusal  to  rehire 
umpires  Al  Salerno  and  Bill  Valentine 
who  were  fired  for  attempting  to  orga- 
nize the  American  League  umpires  last 
September. 

We  have  all  witnessed  our  one-time 
national  sport  become  what  is  today  a 
big-business  operation.  The  sport  has 
suffered — some  say  enthusiasm  is  de- 
creasing, primarily  because  baseballs 
management  is  no  longer  interested  in 
pleasing  the  fans.  Their  main  interest 
and  primary  concern  is  the  dollar. 

They  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  in 
recent  years  how  profits  can  make  them 
extremely  callous  to  the  wants  and  needs 
of  the  fans  and  the  players.  The  firing 
of  umpires  Salerno  and  Valentine  should 
help  us  realize  that  umpires  fall  in  the 
same  category. 

Of  course,  the  one  instance  with  which 
I  am  most  familiar  was  the  move  of  the 
Braves  from  Milwaukee  to  Atlanta.  This 
move  increased  my  concern  over  this 
problem.  Therefore,  I  introduced  my  bill, 
H.R.  60,  in  order  to  remove  baseball's 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  of  this 
coimtry. 

At  present,  baseball  considers  itself, 
and  actually  is,  above  the  law.  It  is  vir- 
tually untouchable. 

The  summary  firing  of  Al  Salerno  and 
Bill  Valentine  last  September  is  only  the 
latest  example  of  baseball's  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  the  law  and  of  the  rights  of 
the  players  and  umpires. 

The  two  umpires  were  merely  at- 
tempting to  organize  the  umpires  of  the 


American  League;  suddenly,  they  were 
fired  for  "inefficiency." 

In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  sportswriters  and  managers,  they 
were  fired  for  trying  to  organize  a  union. 
They  were  threatening  the  autocratic 
control  of  the  baseball  "bosses." 

Baseball  can  ride  herd  over  the  rights 
of  everyone — umpires,  players,  fans — 
and  they  can  get  away  with  it  because 
the  Supreme  Court  granted  the  sport  an 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  in 
1923. 

More  recently,  however,  the  Court  has 
had  second  thoughts  about  this  exemp- 
tion. The  Justices  recognize  that  baseball 
has  changed  with  the  times.  When  first 
granted  its  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws,  baseball  was  primarily  a 
sport.  Today,  however,  baseball  is  pri- 
marily big  business,  and  only  secondarily 
a  sport.  In  recognizing  this  fact  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  recently  that 
any  change  in  baseball's  exemption  must 
come  from  Congress. 

Both  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  appar- 
ently in  agreement,  strongly  endorsed 
my  bill  lEist  year.  Reports  from  both 
agencies  cited  the  necessity  of  congres- 
sional action  to  eliminate  the  present 
difference  in  the  applicability  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  baseball  and  other 
sports. 

Until  the  Congress  takes  action,  base- 
ball will  continue  to  flaunt  certain  laws 
of  this  country.  It  will  continue  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  its  umpires,  its 
players,  and  its  fans. 

What  we  must  remember  is  that  this 
Is  but  one  instance  In  baseball's  history 
of  injustices  to  its  umpires,  players,  and 
fans.  This  is  an  issue  that  must  ulti- 
mately be  decided  by  this  Congress. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  take  early  and  favorable 
action  on  bill  H.R.  60. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN  TRADE 
POLICY 

I  Mr.  MORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) . 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  many  encouraging  developments  of 
the  first  3  months  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  the  attention  being  given  to 
the  difficult  problem  of  international 
trade. 

In  a  thoughtful  address  to  the  Balti- 
more chapter  of  the  Maryland  Bankers 
Association  on  April  17,  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr..  reviewed  the  current  inter- 
national trade  picture,  the  decisions  al- 
ready made  by  President  Nixon,  and  the 
questions  which  we  will  face  in  the  com- 
ing months. 

Senator  Mathias'  remarks  show  a  keen 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  ex- 
panding trade  to  our  national  growth 
and  that  of  our  State  of  Maryland,  as 
well  as  a  firm  grasp  of  the  complicated 
issues  involved. 

His  speech  deser\es  wide  attention,  and 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
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both  the  text  of  his  address  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April 
18:  , 

ADDKzas  BT  Senator  Mathias 

I  did  not  come  ta^e.  needless  to  say,  to  t«Il 
you  what  to  do  with  your  money.  Under  our 
system  you  should  lleclde  that,  though  some 
Democratic  Administrations  have  recently 
been  trying  to  coqtrol  how  much  of  It  Is 
spent  overseas.  Rather  I  want  to  discuss 
what  the  new  Aditilnlstratlon  Is  doing  to 
Improve  your  changes  of  getting  more. 

President  Nixon's  imoves  to  phase  out  con- 
straints on  the  international  flow  of  capital 
bode  well  for  hls|  Administration.  If  he 
brings  to  the  key  qiiestlons  of  international 
trade  policy  the  same  calm  Intelligence  he 
has  shown  In  cutilng  down  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  and  other  Johnsonian  re- 
strictions on  overseas  loans  and  investmenta. 
his  Administration'^  International  economic 
policies  wlU   be  auspicious  Indeed. 

The  President  acted  In  the  face  of  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  that  Is  continuing 
unabated  Into  the  l|rst  months  of  this  year. 
He  was  under  great  (iressures  to  continue  the 
restrictive  approachj  of  his  predecessors.  But 
he  showed  a  confidence  In  cur  free  economic 
syst.em  rarj.ln  the  Presidency  In  recent  years. 
And  he  showed  a  t-ecognltlon  that  foreign 
Investment  ultimately  benefits  our  payments 
balance  as  well  as  Iworld  economic  growth. 
It  Is  actions  like  this  that  makes  me  happy 
to  have  a  RepubUckn  in  the  White  House. 

Trade  poUcy  will  {pose  a  similar  challenge 
to  the  new  Adml^lstraUon.  International 
trade  accounts  for  ^ss  than  four  percent  of 
the  American  groa^  national  product.  It  Is 
thus  a  marginal  Iteia  In  the  statistics  of  the 
American  economy.  In  some  ways.  In  fact,  its 
Importance  Is  dlmlnlslUng  as  our  technology 
produces  synthetic  Iversions  of  formerly  in- 
dispensable raw  materials. 

It  is  even  possible]  that — following  a  period 
of  adjustment  whilel  we  all  learn  to  live  with- 
out coffee  for  breakfast  and  diamonds  in  our 
engagement  rings — the  United  States  could 
make  do  without  ahy  foreign  commerce  at 
all.  Even  now,  in  &)me  of  our  larger  cities, 
police  dogs  are  replacing  diamonds  as  a  girl's 
best  friend.  And  bdurbon  has  long  been  a 
popular  breakfast  leverage  in  some  circles. 
Of  course,  such  a  self-sufficiency  program 
might  also  require  conversion  of  the  Port  of 
Baltimore — which  in  estimated  to  generate 
almost  a  billion  dollars  annually  for  the 
Maryland  economy— into  a  wilderness  area. 

None  the  less  I  don't  recommend  that  we 
start  calling  Secretary  Hickel  right  away  for 
birdwatching  concessions  at  Port  Covington 
and  Dundalk. 

International  trad  e  continues  to  be  a  key 
preoccupation  of  he  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  Despite  tl  le  siren  call  of  self-suffi- 
ciency, there  seems  to  be  little  real  inclina- 
tion to  turn  the  Uilted  States  into  a  tight 
little  Island  in  the  v  'orld  economy.  You  may 
have  heard  about  wliat  the  New  York  Times 
described  as  "the  m<  st  bitterly  fought  Juris- 
dictional battle  in  tie  new  Administration." 

This  battle  did  m  )t  revolve  around  bour- 
bon and  diamonds:  or  around  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportuni  ty  In  charge  of  President 
Johnson's  beleaguered  War  on  Poverty;  nor 
did  it  erupt  between  the  State  Department 
and  Professor  Kissii  ger's  fogless  foggy  bot- 
tom in  the  basement  of  the  White  House. 
Rather  the  battle  fc  cussed  on  trade. 

The  issue  was  wh(  ther  the  making  of  Ad- 
ministration trade  policy  would  continue  to 
be  centered  In  the  office  of  the  President's 
Special  Trade  Repr(  sentative  or  be  sbifted 
to  the  Department  jf  Commerce,  reputedly 
more  responsive  to  domestic  Industry's  re- 
quests (and  more  bound  in  bureaucracy).  As 
it  turned  out.  Comm  erce  Secretary  Stans  has 
failed  to  gain  contro  for  his  department  and 
the  STR  will  retain  Its  still  vague  authority 
under  the  excellent  1  eadershlp  of  Carl  J.  Oil- 
bert.  an  advocate  of  liberal  trade.  The  inten- 
sity of  the  struggle,  however,  is  a  reflection 


of  the  key  role  of  trade  policy  In  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Administration  today. 

Congress,  with  its  ultimate  reeponslblllty 
for  our  economic  policy,  is  also  deeply  em- 
l»oUed  in  trade  controversies.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  besieged  by  pressures  from  firms 
threatened  by  impwrts.  some  of  whom  seem 
to  want  to  take  advantage  of  our  potential 
for  self-sufficiency.  And,  though  the  clamor 
is  lees,  consiuner  groups,  farmers,  department 
stores,  and  export-seeking  business  push  us 
for  further  liberalization.  Trade,  in  fact, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  contentious 
Issues  In  American  ix>litics  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

You  are  all  aware  of  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons for  current  controversy;  a  22  percent 
Increase  in  American  Imports  last  year — to 
an  estimated  total  of  $33  billion.  Our  exports 
also  rose  handsomely  in  absolute  terms. 
Our  nine  percent  increase  kept  pace  w^th  the 
Increase  in  total  world  trade,  also  nine  per- 
cent, and  brought  our  total  exports  to  $34 
billion.  Nonetheless,  the  surplus  In  our  trade 
balance  was  reduced  to  one  billion  dollars, 
less  than  one-quarter  of  the  1967  level,  one- 
seventh  of  the  1964  level  and  far  too  little  to 
compensate  for  our  other  foreign  outflows. 
The  Vietnam  War  alone,  for  example,  caused 
a  direct  payments  deficit  of  about  $1.5  billion. 
Despite  the  previous  Administration's  re- 
strictions on  U.S.  private  and  public  foreign 
aid,  investment,  lending  and  travel — many 
of  which  I  opposed — the  situation  does  not 
appear  to  be  getting  better.  The  February 
international  payment  figures  were  the  worst 
In  recent  years.  Since  trade  accounts  for 
more  than  half  of  total  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ment transactions,  most  analysis  of  our  pay- 
ments predicament  and  with  proposals  for 
arresting  imports  or  stimulating  exports. 

In  resolving  on  a  policy  it  is  well  to  avoid 
panic.  We  should  understand  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  influx  of  foreign  products  is 
American  inflation.  Economists  have  demon- 
strated that  when  the  GNP  rises  more  than 
five  percent  at  current  prices,  domestic  pro- 
duction falls  to  keep  pace  with  rapidly  in- 
creasing demands  and  imports  soar.  Last  year 
the  GNP  rose  by  nine  percent,  Including 
about  about  five  percent  inflation.  This  fact 
alone  comes  near  to  explaining  our  present 
plight. 

Under  the  conditions  of  an  overheated 
economy,  rising  imports  may  cause  economic 
unrest.  But,  In  general,  they  siphon  off  de- 
mand that  otherwise  would  push  up  prices 
still  further.  Without  the  recent  Import 
surge,  our  Inflation  would  have  been  even 
more  serious.  To  the  extent  that  the  import 
rise  is  due  to  inflation — and  as  I  said,  this 
appears  to  be  the  chief  cause — measures  to 
exclude  Imports,  therefore,  are  a  little  like 
bourbon  for  breakfast.  The  relief  is  tempo- 
rary and  expensive  and  may  be  habit  form- 
ing. Though  it  is  a  difficult  fact  of  our  politics 
that  pressures  for  exorbitant  protection  al- 
ways Increase  during  inflationary  periods.  I 
am  inclined  to  recommend  the  think  drink 
rather  than  bourbon. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  I  over- 
look the  other  causes  of  increasing  lmpc»rt 
competition — lower  wages,  greater  access  to 
capital  and  advanced  technology,  and  larger 
markets  overseas  which  give  foreign  firms 
the  economies  of  scale  formerly  restricted  to 
the  huge  US.  market.  The  American  steel 
industry.  In  addition,  confronts  European 
and  Japanese  competition  which  is  to  some 
extent  subsidized  by  government,  and  which 
is  organized  in  cartels  that  would  violate 
American  anti-trust  laws.  Nor  do  I  deny  the 
need  for  more  effective  assistance  to  firms  or 
Industries — and  employees — seriously  hurt 
by  import  expansion  brought  about  by 
chtuiglng  federal  trade  policy.  Current  ad- 
justment assistance  criteria  under  the  trade 
exx>anslon  act  are  so  strict  that  no  firm 
has  yet  qualified.  Also  of  important  con- 
cern are  the  non-tariff  barriers.  si>ecial  sur- 
charges and  the  like  which  are  being  em- 


ployed to  exclude  our  exports  from  Euro- 
pean markets.  Secretary  Stans  has  Just  pro- 
posed open  table  meetings  on  the  subject 
with  our  trading  partners  in  Europe.  I  ap- 
plaud this  Initiative. 

But  beyond  the  most  exceptional  cases  of 
unfair  foreign  trade  actvlty,  which  cannot 
be  eliminated  tlirough  negotiations,  I  believe 
that  demands  for  special  protection  must  be 
resisted.  Although  this  boom  period  poses  a 
major  challenge,  I  am  confident  that  both 
the  President  and  Congress  will  resist  the 
growing  pressures.  The  appointment  of  Gil- 
bert as  special  representative  is  a  strong  In- 
dication of  the  Administration's  commit- 
ment to  freer  trade.  I  am  hopeful,  moreover, 
that  the  President's  dual  policy  of  gradual 
deflationary  action  and  gradual  extrication 
from  Vietnam  will  together  suffice  to  slow 
our  splrallng  inflation  and  bring  our  pay- 
ments back  Into  balance. 

Developments  In  the  world  economy  give 
opportune  aid  to  the  Nixon  approach.  The 
Common  Market  economies  are  entering  a 
renewed  boom  period  and  growth  in  excess 
of  five  percent  is  now  anticipated,  along  with 
a  renewed  inflationary  push.  New  orders  for 
capital  goods  in  Germany  are  now  23  percent 
ahead  of  last  year,  employment  demand  is 
intensifying,  and  prices  are  climbing.  The 
Netherlands  is  instituting  price  controls  to 
flght  the  pressures.  Elsewhere  in  Europe  and 
In  Japan,  the  story  Is  generally  similar.  Alto- 
gether it  means  our  chief  trading  partners 
are  experiencing  an  expansion  of  domestic 
demand,  which  will  tend  to  reduce  pressure 
to  export  and  Increase  the  need  for  Imports. 
Unless — In  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  eco- 
nomics— the  U.S.  drive  to  reduce  inflation 
falls  entirely,  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem should  be  substantially  alleviated  during 
the  coming  year. 

This  development  will  not  solve  all  our 
domestic  and  International  economic  prob- 
lems. The  intractable  poverty  of  the  slums 
and  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  wlU 
continue  to  challenge  us.  The  question  of 
our  long-term  trade  policies  toward  the 
Communist  world  will  remain.  Our  attitude 
toward  new  free  trade  area  proposals  con- 
tinues at  Issue.  But  a  reasonably  stable  bal- 
ance of  payments  will  give  us  a  foundation 
for  a  sound  and  farslghted  approach  to  all 
these  questions. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  wisely  es- 
chewed the  hundred  day  hysteria  that  en- 
gulfed previous  administrations  and  the 
public  in  paper  snow  storms  during  their 
opening  months.  I  trust  it  will  also  escape 
the  payments  panic  which  led  the  Demo- 
crats to  lU-considered  restrictions  on  the  in- 
ternational movement  of  goods  and  capital. 
And  if  President  Nixon  does  succeed  in  the 
perilous  world  of  international  flnance,  he 
will  find  his  other  problems  much  easier  to 
solve. 

The  President  told  the  Congress  on  Mon- 
day, "Unless  we  save  the  dollar  we  will  have 
nothing  left  with  which  to  save  the  cities — 
or  anything  else."  It  looks  as  If  we  already 
have  a  strong  President  among  our  national 
assets.  I  expect  he  can  add  to  them  a  sound 
dollar  with  which  to  move  against  our  for- 
midable problems. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.  18,  1969] 
Tangle  in  Trade 

Senator  Mathias  speaks  the  simple  and 
welcome  truth  when  he  says  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration seems  too  genuinely  committed 
to  freer  trade  The  time  for  the  new  Presi- 
dent to  show  his  flag  on  this  point  was  the 
quarrel  over  continuing  and  then  manning 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Representatives  for 
Trade  Negotiations.  Put  in  the  White  House 
in  the  Kennedy  administration  explicitly  to 
protect  It  against  protectionist  politics,  the 
office  Is  now  extended  by  the  Nixon  people 
and  beaded  by  one  of  the  most  notable  free 
(or  at  least  freer)  traders  In  American  busi- 
ness. 
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But  all  is  not  won  by  extending  useful 
offices  and  making  appropriate  appointments. 
The  Nixon  administration  has  stlU  to  con- 
tend with  an  ultimate  tangle  In  these  days 
when  national  economies  are  all  more  or  less 
planned  by  more  or  less  welfare  states.  The 
welfare  pwlicles  push  Inexorably  for  produc- 
tion and  distribution  programs  often  In  con- 
flict with  international  market  forces.  Yet 
any  effort  to  blunt  or  evaule  the  international 
market  Is,  by  definition,  merely  a  cumbrous 
way  of  describing  a  curb  on  trade. 

Mr.  Mathias  Illustrated  the  rule  by  saying 
our  Imports  have  risen  because  domestic  pur- 
chasing iK)wer  had  risen.  Domestic  purchas- 
ing power  has  risen  in  the  service  of  domestic 
policies  favoring  lower-Income  groups.  Higher 
incomes  for  some  Americans  are  higher  costs 
for  others  The  higher  costs  make  American 
products  harder  to  sell  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  high-cost  producer,  high-cost  in 
response  to  attractive  domestic  policies,  then 
has  what  he  sees  as  legitimate  claim  to  com- 
pensating protections.  And  those  protections 
disrupt  free  trade. 

How?  Watch  carefully  when  the  European 
Economic  Community  farm  experts  meet  in 
Luxembourg  Monday  to  adjust  EEC  farm 
prices.  They  will  be  adjusted  at  many  points 
to  protect  EEC  farmers  against  the  market: 
which  means  at  many  points  against  Ameri- 
can farm  exports. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
TIMBER  SUPPLY  ACT 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  years,  our  forests  have 
been  discussed  often  in  this  House.  Many 
of  us,  representing  varied  viewpoints, 
have  debated  the  questions  of  timber 
management,  watersheds,  recreational 
areas,  fish  and  wildlife,  the  many  other 
facets  of  conservation,  and  matters  in- 
volved with  the  science  of  forestry. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  who  hsis  spoken  on  these  subjects 
will  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act, 
which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  cosponsor- 
ing  this  week.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  It 
must  be  passed  by  this  Congress,  and  that 
its  passage  will  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive acts  ever  taken  by  any  Congress 
in  the  fields  of  forestry  and  conservation. 

The  National  Timber  Supply  Act  can 
open  the  way  to  a  whole  new  array  of 
benefits  for  this  country.  i 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  Forest  Service  In 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
exercise  all  of  its  skills  in  the  growing  of 
timber  on  the  commercial  portions  of  the 
national  forests.  Other  Members  already 
have  pointed  out  that  this  has  been  im- 
possible In  the  past.  The  Forest  Service 
simply  has  not  had  the  funds  that  are 
necessary,  and  the  high  timber  shield 
fund  called  for  in  this  bill  would  correct 
that  situation. 

Introduction  of  the  bill  has  become 
necessary  at  this  point  in  time  because 
of  the  housing  goals  this  Congress  has 
set  for  the  Nation.  Without  better  devel- 
opment of  our  forest  resources,  those 
housing  goals  are  nothing  more  than 
empty  hopes. 

The  National  Timber  Supply  Act  would 
enable  the  people  of  my  district  to  make 
an  even  larger  contribution  to  the  hous- 


ing needs  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  We 
already  make  substantial  contributions 
to  our  country's  food  supply,  from  the 
fertile  lowlands  of  California's  central 
valleys  one  of  the  great  agricultural  areas 
of  the  world. 

By  applying  the  same  principles — con- 
verted to  forestry  terms  and  spelled  out 
in  this  proposed  legislation — we  could 
duplicate  the  achievements  of  the  farm- 
lands in  the  forests  of  fir  and  pine  that 
stand  above  them  on  the  slopes. 

And  I  believe  we  must  do  this,  to  pro- 
vide the  amenities  of  life  that  are  pos- 
sible only  through  decent  housing. 

But  we  can  do  more. 

The  National  Timber  Supply  Act  will 
not  sanction  or  permit  any  alteration  In 
the  status  of  the  lands  in  my  district,  or 
any  other  district,  that  are  now  dedicated 
to  recreation. 

Implementation  of  the  act  will  not 
diminish  the  role  of  my  district  in  its 
contribution  to  the  recreation  values  that 
are  so  Important  to  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

My  district  Is  an  unusual  one.  In  terms 
of  sheer  area,  the  district  I  represent 
contains  more  commercial  timber  land 
than  any  other  in  the  contiguous  States. 

We  have  often  discussed  the  millions 
of  visitors  who  spend  hours  or  days  of 
their  leisure  time  visiting  the  great  out- 
door recreation  areas  of  this  country. 
More  visitors  are  recorded  in  the  forests 
and  parks  of  my  district  than  any  other 
in  the  Nation. 

The  fabled  Sierra  Nevada,  Lake  Tahoe, 
Shasta-Trinity  recreation  area.  Mount 
Whitney,  Mount  Shasta,  and  all  or  por- 
tions of  13  national  forests  are  found  In 
my  district. 

All  of  this  area  Is  easily  within  reach 
of  the  urban  population  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  and  the  other  major 
cities  of  California.  Millions  of  visitors 
from  other  States  travel  long  distances 
to  enjoy  the  scenic  beauty  in  these  moun- 
tains and  forests. 

Passage  of  this  act  will  give  my  dis- 
trict a  greater  role  in  this  important 
area,  and  will  make  it  possible  for  even 
more  visitors  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
the  forests. 

Today,  the  hiker  and  the  lover  of  wil- 
derness has  many  areas  set  aside  exclu- 
sively for  his  use.  But  for  the  average 
person,  wilderness  is  literally  impene- 
trable, particularly  if  he  has  only  a  short 
time  to  spend  away  from  home. 

Other  Members  have  pointed  out  that 
many  areas  of  our  national  forests  are 
impenetrable,  so  far  as  logging,  fire  con- 
trol, and  forestry  practices  are  con- 
cerned. There  are  no  roads,  because  the 
Forest  Service  has  not  had  money  for 
them. 

It  is  tragic  that  this  lack  of  funds  has 
made  these  commercial  lands  as  impene- 
trable as  wilderness  to  recreation  seekers. 

This  will  change,  under  the  National 
Timber  Supply  Act. 

Roads  would  be  built  that  Forest 
Service  teams  would  use  to  reach  tim- 
ber stands  that  need  care.  Fires  could  be 
prevented  or  stopped  more  easily.  Insect 
control  would  be  possible  throughout  the 
commercial  lands.  Stand  improvement 
techniques  would  weed  out  the  dead  and 
dying  trees,  the  weak  and  undesirable 


species,  and  remove  the  toppled  and 
rotting  material  that  blocks  and  fouls 
the  streams. 

The  benefits  to  this  country  are  ob- 
vious and  enormous. 

The  forests  would  make  their  full  con- 
tribution in  terms  of  lumber,  plywood, 
other  wood  and  paper  products,  and  all 
of  the  byproducts  of  their  manufacture. 
Watersheds  would  be  more  secure.  We 
would,  as  a  nation,  be  even  more  certain 
that  our  hillsides  would  remain  green 
and  that  wildlife  would  wander  in  abun- 
dance among  the  trees. 

And  thousands  of  new  recreation  sites 
would  be  created,  making  the  wilderness 
even  more  serene  and  remote,  for  those 
whose  spirits  require  solitude  and  wild- 
ness. 

Finally,  and  in  a  way,  amazingly,  the 
Federal  Government  would  increase  its 
return  and  profit,  rather  than  its  outlay 
and  loss,  on  one  of  its  major  programs. 
The  growing  of  timber  in  a  profitable  en- 
terprise, as  the  earnings  reports  of 
many  companies  demonstrate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  commend  the 
National  Timber  Supply  Act  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  my  colleagues,  for  the 
benefits  it  can  provide  to  the  people  of 
their  own  districts  and  for  the  children 
of  these  citizens. 

The  forests  can  contribute  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  everywhere  through  better  and 
more  economical  housing  and  through 
the  recreational  benefits  they  can  more 
easily  provide  with  better  management. 


SUPREME    COURT    REACHES    NEW 
PLATEAU  OF  RIDICULOUSNESS 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Supreme  Court  h£is  reached  a  new 
plateau  of  ridiculousness  with  the 
twisted  logic  of  their  decision  Monday 
striking  down  all  waiting  periods  prior 
to  becoming  eligible  for  welfare  benefits. 
This  requirement,  says  the  Court,  un- 
constitutionally infringes  upon  the 
"right"  of  persons  to  travel  about  the 
country.  In  the  first  place,  of  course, 
there  is  no  such  right  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. And.  even  if  one  could  be  assumed, 
these  waiting  periods  in  no  way  prevent 
anyone  from  traveling.  They  may  restrict 
their  ability  to  travel,  but  certainly  not 
their  right. 

This  latest  rape  of  the  Constitution 
will  no  doubt  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a 
future  finding  that  State-imposed  wait- 
ing periods  before  transients  become 
eligible  to  vote  are  also  unconstitutional. 
So  would  be,  one  supposes,  the  3 -day 
waiting  period  for  a  marriage  license 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  required  period 
before  obtaining  a  divorce.  All  these 
waiting  periods  hamper  one's  freedom 
to  travel  if  they  require  you  to  wait 
around  for  something. 

But  then,  the  whole  concept  is  so 
asinine  that  only  the  Supreme  Court 
could  have  thought  of  it.  Nine  men  of 
commonsense  would  have  laughed  the 
proponent  attorneys  out  of  the  chamber. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  more  time 
of  the  Members  todav,  so  rather  than 
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Under  these  conditions  of  employment, 
there  is  no  practical  way  the  Justices  can 
be  held  accountable  for,  their  decisions.  The 
three  divisions  of  the  federal  government  are 
separate  and  Independent  of  each  other,  sub- 
ject only  to  certain  checks  and  balances.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  under  the  ideal  conditions 
visualized  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: each  branch  devoting  itself  to  the  bet- 
terment of  our  nation  and  the  welfare  of  its 
people.  But  these  "ideal  conditions"  do  not 
prevail  today.  At  least  one  branch,  the  judi- 
cial, cares  less  for  society  than  it  does  for 
sociology  .  .  .  less  for  the  victim  than  it  does 
for  the  criminal  .  .  .  less  for  the  will  of  the 
people  than  It  does  for  social  reform. 

The  Constitution  provides  that,  if  Legis- 
lators fall  to  heed  the  public  mandate,  they 
can  be  turned  out  of  office  every  two  years 
in  the  House,  every  six  years  in  the  Senate. 
If  the  Chief  Executive  does  not  respond  to 
the  will  of  the  majority,  the  Constitution 
provides  that  he  can  be  replaced  every  four 
years.  But  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
can,  in  their  absolute  lack  of  wisdom,  flaunt 
the  will  of  the  people  as  long  as  the  Justices 
live  on  this  earth  and  they  can  escape  Judg- 
ment scot-free  because  they  "hold  their  Of- 
fices during  good  Behaviour". 

As  a  practical  matter  ( and  this  is  the  only 
sense  in  which  there  is  any  use  to  consider 
the  subject)  the  words  "good  Behaviour" 
defy  definition  in  the  finite  sense  necessary 
In  order  to  remove  a  Justice  from  the  Court. 
One  would  have  to  prove  beyond  any  shadow 
of  doubt  whatsoever,  some  grave  and  con- 
tinuing misconduct.  Unfortunately,  being  a 
fool  is  not  an  Impeachable  offense. 

The  present  Court  sits  as  a  continuously 
functioning  constitutional  convention,  ever 
re- writing,  erasing  and  pencllllng-ln  new  con- 
cepts as  they  happen  to  occur  to  the  Justices 
or  their  clerks.  The  Court  has.  in  my  opinion, 
done  more  to  bring  about  domestic  chaos  and 
the  resulting  plaque  of  crime  and  disorder 
than  any  other  body  of  men  in  the  nation. 
Yet.  there  is  no  practical  way  to  hold  the 
Justices  accountable  for  their  stewardship. 
Theoretically,  there  are  ways,  such  as  im- 
peachment and  by  constitutional  amend- 
ments, but  with  sympathizing  liberals  in  con- 
trol of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  an  effort  in 
either  direction  cannot  be  successfully  car- 
ried out. 

There  is  only  one  practical  way  to  stop 
this  endless  string  of  decisions  which  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  v^rltten  law  and  all  common 
sense.  That  is  for  the  present  and  future 
Presidents  to  fill  such  vacancies  as  will  be 
created  by  death  and  retirement  with  men 
who  view  the  Constitution  as  an  abiding 
instrument  which  says  the  same  thing  today 
that  it  said  the  day  it  was  written,  the  same 
that  It  said  on  the  day  the  Justices  were 
sworn  in  and  will  continue  to  say  the  same 
thing  into  infinity  or  until  amended  by  the 
people. 

President  Nixon  will  soon  nominate  a  new 
Chief  Justice  to  replace  Justice  Warren,  a 
man  who  Is,  in  my  opinion,  totally  lacking 
in  Constitutional  scholarship,  common  sense 
or  candor.  Other  vacancies  will  likely  occur 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  President's  choices 
to  flu  these  future  vacancies  will  determine 
in  great  measure  whether  this  pation  will  re- 
turn to  its  previous  pattern  of  rule  by  law  or 
will  continue  down  the  road  of  rule  by  men. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CONABLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dellenback),  for  30  minutes,  on  April 
28 ;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Qtjie  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Del- 
lenback), for  30  minutes,  on  April  28; 


to  revise  and  extend  his  remailcs  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Dellenback)  immediately  follow- 
ing Mr.  Dellenback's  remarks  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dellenback)  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Gubser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dennby. 

Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
FiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 
Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 
Wiggins. 

Mr.  Gube  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Watson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Adams)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  BiAGCi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  HuNCATE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Watts  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MncvA  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  RoDmo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Galifianakis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  five  instances. 
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BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  10158.  An  act  to  provide  mall  service 
for  Mamie  Doud  Elsenhower,  widow  of  former 
President  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  5  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
April  23,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

694.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Board,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board  for  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  46.  section  313(c) ,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

695.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  administration  and  effective- 
ness of  the  work  experience  and  training 
project  activities  in  Maricopa  County,  Ariz., 
under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

696.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  transmltUng  a  draft  of  an 
amended  version  of  the  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75 
Stat.  612),  as  amended,  submitted  under 
cover  of  letter  dated  January  17.  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

697.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  copies  of 
the  publications  "Typical  Electric  Bills, 
1968,"  and  "World  Power  Data.  1966";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  347.  Resolution 
to  authorize  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  production  of  foreign-made  goods  com- 
peting with  domestically  produced  goods 
and  of  new^  developments  in  coal  mine 
safety  and  health  practices  in  Great  Britain, 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-149).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  17.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  In  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  91-150).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  369.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  4153,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 


establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept. 
No.  91-151) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOGGS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  4229.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  heptanoic  acid,  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-152).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts:  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  4239.  A  bill  to 
amend  item  802.30,  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  prevent  payment  of 
multiple  customs  duties  by  U.S.  owners  of 
racehorses  purchased  outside  of  the  United 
States,  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-153). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  5833.  A  bill  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30.  1972.  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe 
lathes  (Rept.  No.  91-154).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  9951.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
in  quarterly  installments  during  each  taxable 
year;  to  make  status  of  employer  depend  on 
employment  during  preceding  as  well  as  cur- 
rent taxable 'year;  to  exclude  from  the  com- 
putation of  the  excess  the  balance  in  the 
employment  security  administration  account 
as  of  the  close  of  flscal  years  1970  through 
1972;  to  raise  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture out  of  the  employment  security  adminis- 
tration account  by  the  amounts  so  excluded; 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-155).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS :  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  10016.  A  bill  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30,  1971,  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  for  metal  scrap  (Rept.  No. 
91-156).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H.R.  10370.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  piu-poses  of  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10372.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  10373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
Immigrant  visas  available  for  lirunlgrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 

ByMr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  10374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  10375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
Uvlng  Increases  In  the  annuities  and  pensions 


(and  lump-sum  payments)  which  are  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10376.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4356 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
certain  mailings  of  State  dMiartments  of 
agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10377.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10379.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Seciirily  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10380.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  X  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  any 
State  from  imposing  a  lien  on  a  blind  indi- 
vidual's property  as  a  condition  of  aid  or 
assistance  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey : 

H.R.  10381.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  Uie 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent, 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits  there- 
under (With  a  minimum  primary  benefit  of 
$100  a  month!,  to  provide  for  subsequent 
automatic  Increases  In  such  benefits  based  on 
rises  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  finance  the 
cost  of  these  changes  out  of  the  general  rev- 
enues: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama : 

H.R.  10382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  10383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H.R.  10384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judlciarv. 

H.R.  10385.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unused  quota  numbers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  10387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  72  to  70 
the  age  at  which  deductions  on  account  of  an 
individual's  outside  earnings  will  cease  to  be 
made  from  benefits  based  on  such  individ- 
ual's wage  record:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  10388.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the 
postal  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  cert.iln 
expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KING: 

H.R.  10390.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  am- 
munition from  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R.  10391.   A   bill   to  encourage   national 
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development  by  jtrovlding  Incentlvee  for  tbe 
establlahment  of]  new  or  expanded  Job-pro- 
ducing and  job-t^alnlng  industrial  and  com- 
mercial facUlUee  In  niral  area*  having  high 
proportions  of  persons  with  low  Incpmes  or 
which  have  experienced  or  face  a  substantial 
1068  of  population  because  of  migration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meanst 

H.R.  10392.  A  bill  to  make  hospital  insur- 
ance benefits  available  to  uninsured  indi- 
viduals who  attala  age  65  at  any  time  before 
1983  (instead  of  only  to  thoee  who  attain 
such  age  before  1 J68  as  presently  provided ) ; 
to  the  Committes  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KCKH: 

H.R.  10393.  A  b  11  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  A;t  to  permit  an  individual 
receiving  beneflti  thereimder  to  earn  out- 
side Income  wltha  ut  losing  any  of  such  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  LEC^JETT: 

H.R.  10394.  A  bl^  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  lervice  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes:  lo  the  Conunittee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  S«:  'vice. 
By  Mr.  LUKENS: 

H  R.  10395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
HeveniW'Code  of  1954  to  Increase,  for  1970 
afid  1971,"  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpaysr  from  $600  to  $800,  and 
to  provide  that  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  1971  such  exemptions  shall  be  Sl.OOO; 
to  the  Committer    on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MDCVA   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONTERS)  : 

H  R.  10396.  A  bl  11  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of   1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunittee  on  Internal  Security. 
By  Mr  MIL;  JIR  of  California  (for  him. 
self   and   Mr.   Daddario)  : 

H.R.  10397.  A  b  11  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  actlviti«s  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and   ^or  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  MINI3HALL: 

H.R.  10398.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Medical  Evaluations  Board  to  carry  out  the 
functions,  powers  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Ed  acatlon.  and  Welfare  relat- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  biological  products, 
medical  devices,  ind  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Comnerce. 

By  Mr  MOLLOHAN: 

H.R.  10399.  A  bl  1  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  sectlc  n  753(e).  to  eliminate  the 
maximum  and  minimum  limitations  upon 
the  annual  salary  of  reporters:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  10400.  A  b  11  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Ac  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  Che  medical,  technical,  so- 
cial, and  legal  pioblems  and  opportunities 
which  the  Nation  aces  as  a  result  of  medical 
progress  toward  i  lalcing  transplantation  of 
organs,  and  the  usi  of  artificial  organs  a  prac- 
tical alternative  ii  the  treatment  of  disease, 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  assistance  to  certain  non-Federal  in- 
stitutions, agencleti,  and  organizations  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  regional  and 
community  programs  for  patients  with  Icid- 
ney  disease  and  f(ir  the  conduct  of  training 
related  to  such  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Comiilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  MOSS: 

H.R.  10401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  chapter  5  of  ti  Lie  5.  United  Stat«s  Code, 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  public  in- 
formation and  dls:losvire  provisions  of  such 
chapter;  to  the  Cjmmittee  on  Government 
OperatJons. 

By  Mr.  OKC  NSKI : 

H.R.  10402.  A  bll  1  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Securltr  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  nedlcal  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.   POLLOCK    (for   himself,   Mrs. 
Mat.  Mr.  Lxggktt,  Mr.  Montgomxht, 
and  Mr.  Sikes)  : 
H.R.  10403.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  allow,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  purchase  of  fire- 
arms by  mall  order,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  10404.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10405.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10406.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10407.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurtmce  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
iAeanff. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  10408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  education 
and  information  programs  relating  to  drugs 
and  their  abuse,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  10409.  A  bill  to  amend  section  134  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  the  requirements  of  that  section 
shall  apply  to  urban  areas  of  more  than  100,- 
000  population;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  10410.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Cahfornla: 
H.R.  10411.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  retired 
pay  of  members  of  the   uniformed  services 
of  equal  grade  and  years  of  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  10412.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  post- 
al  service,   and   for   other   pvu^xMes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.    THOMPSON   of    Georgia    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Aoams,  Mr.  Acdabbo,  Mr. 
AsHLET,  Mr.  Baeing,  Mr.  Brinklet, 
Mr.     Byrne    of     Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
CoRBETT,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Peiohan,  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher,   Mr.    Halpern,    Mr.    Hanna, 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Hays,  Mr.  Joelson,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr. 
King,    Mr.    Long    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
LuKENS,  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Minish, 
and  Mr.  Moss ) : 
H.R.  10413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  grants  to  States  for  the  estab- 
lishment, equipping,  and  op>eratlon  of  emer- 
gency communications  centers  to  make  the 
national   emergency   telephone   number   911 
available  throughout  the  United  States;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   THOMPSON   of    Georgia    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Pirnie,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Randall    Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sand- 
man,   Mr.    SisK,    Mr.    Springer,    Mr. 
Stafford,    Mr.    Steiger    of    Arizona, 
Mr.    Waggonner,    Mr.    Watts,    Mr. 
Wright.  Mr.  Zwach,  Mr.  Mixva,  Mr. 
Hastings,      Mr.      WHrrEHtrRST,     Mr, 
Wold,    Mr.    Sebelius.    Mr.    Yatron, 
Mr.  Flowers    and  Mr.  CdBoovA) : 
H.R.  10414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  grants  to  States  for  the  establish- 
ment, equipping,  and  operation  of  emergen- 
cy communications  centers  to  make  tbe  na- 


tional emergency  telephone  number  911 
available  throughout  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Rieole,  Mr. 
McKneallt,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Stockty)  : 
H.R.  10415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  grants  to  States  for  the  establish- 
ment, equipping,  and  operation  of  emergen- 
cy communications  centers  to  make  the  na- 
tional   emergency     telephone    number    911 
available  throughout  the  United  States;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.   10416.  A   bill   to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  to  prevent  unwarrant- 
ed governmental  invasions  of  their  privacy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.R.  10417.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  10418.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
m.,  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear Accelerator"  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  10419.  A   bill   to   create   a   catalog   of 
Federal   assistance   programs,   and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  10420.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  real 
property  in  the  State  of  Maryland  to  be  used 
for  public  purposes  generally;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  10421.  A  bill   to   provide  Federal   fi- 
nancial assistance  to  States  to  enable  them 
to  pay  compensation  to  certain  disabled  Indl- 
vAuals  who.  as  a  result  of  their  employment 
in  the  coal  industry,  suffer   from  pneumo- 
coniosis and  who  are  not  entitled  to  com- 
pensation under  any  workmen's  compensa- 
tion  law;    to  the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Olsen,  and  Mr.  Mters  ) : 
H.R.  10422.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands,  to  establish  a  high-timber-yield  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  10423.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Federal 
Seed  Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By    Mr.    OTTINGER: 
H.R.  10424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  more  effective 
development  and  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  resources  by  expending,  modern- 
izing, and  improving  operations  under  such 
act  at  both  State  and  Federal  levels,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  10425.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses,  to  ex- 
pand the  deduction  for  moving  expenses  In 
certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  St. 
Onge,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Eilbcrg,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Diggs, 
Mr.  ScHEiTER,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Mikta)  : 
H.R.  10426.  A  bill  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  tbe  Federal 
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Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   HUNGATE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Powell, 
Mr.  Lowenstein,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Kyros,   Mr.    Culver,   Mr.   Anderson 
of  California,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois)  : 
H.R.  10427.  A   bill    to   Improve   the   opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  10428.  A  bill  to  amend  2  U.S.C.  7  to 
conform  the  election  of  Representatives  to 
the  election  of  the  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  10429.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  the  rate  at 
which  assistance  allowances  shall  be  paid  for 
programs  of  education  pursued  in  the  Phil- 
ippines; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
HJl.  10430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  to  require  payment  of 
amounts  paid  for  the  training  of  merchant 
marine  officers  who  do  not  serve  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  or  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.    10431.    A   bill    making   supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  program  of  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  10432.    A    bill    to    amend    title    II    of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-per- 
cent,   across-the-board   Increase   In   benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.J.  Res.  667.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  jxjlicy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  its  territorial  sea;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  668.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.J.  Res.  669.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    DORN: 
H.    Con.    Res.    210.    Concurrent    resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim  the  p>e- 
rlod  May  11  through  May  17,  1969,  as  "Help 
Your  Police  Fight  Crime  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Con.  Res.  211.  Concurrent  resolution 
terminating  the  Joint  resolution  of  August 
10,  1964,  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  in  Southeast 
Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Res.  370.   Resolution    creating   a    select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  371.  Resolution  creating  a  special 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  into  the  legal,  political,  and  diplomatic 
status  of  lands  which  were  the  subject  of 
grants  from  the  King  of  Spain  and  from  the 
Government  of  Mexico  prior  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  American  Southwest  as  a  result 
of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  conclud- 
ing the  Mexican-American  War  in  1848;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

129.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  suspension  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Sentinel  antiballistlc  missile 
system:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

130.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  legislation  to 
limit  the  number  of  questions  to  be  asked 
in  the  1970  census;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

131.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  the  payment  of  all  medical  expenses 
of  members  of  the  medicare  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

132.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  expanding  the  medicare  program  to 
Include  persons  who  are  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  under 
the  social  security  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

133.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  expatidlng  the  medicare  program  to 
Include  drug  costs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  10433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
and  Glovanna  Malorelli;   to  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California : 
H.R  10434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Soo 
Ok  Koo  Campbell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10435.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  Pickering;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CLAY : 
H  R.  10436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
D.  Espy,  James  A.  H^py,  Naomi  A.  Espy,  Jean 
E  Logan  and  Theodore  R.  Espy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  FALLON: 
H.R.  10437.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Michael  C.  Shende;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FISHER: 
H  R  10438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
W.  Brady;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  10439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ToppSav. 
Inc.,  formerly  known  as  the  Topp-Cola  Co.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HAWKINS: 
H  R.  10440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hilarlon 
Ngayan,  Jr  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  10441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Lo  Piccolo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr.  KAZEN: 
H.R.  10442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr  KYL: 
H.R    10443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cesar 
Farell  and  his  wife,  Dora  Poussin  Parell;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ismael  M.  Naanep  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Belen 
Fernandez  Naanep;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H  R.  10445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Harry  Urch;    to  the  Committee  on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H  R.  10446.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Jean  Jacques  Wodzlnskl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  10447.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Beatrix 
Franceses  Morris;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  10448.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  cer- 
tain members  of  the  U.S.  Navy  recalled  to 
active  duty  from  the  Fleet  Reserve  after 
September  27,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  10449.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  estate 
of  William  E.  Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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ALABAMA    NEWSMAN    ELECTED    TO 
GRIDIRON 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  commend  James  Free,  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Birming- 
ham News  since  1947,  on  his  recent  elec- 
tion to  the  world-famous  Gridiron  Club. 

As  most  of  us  know,  the  Gridiron  Club 
is  composed  of  50  Washington  corre- 
spondents and  editors. 


Jim  Free  becomes  the  288th  member 
to  be  elected  since  the  club  was  organized 
in  1885.  His  election  is  well-deserved 
recognition  of  his  very  able  and  con- 
scientious work  as  a  newsman  in  Wash- 
ington for  more  than  20  years. 

As  the  Washington  news  chief  for 
Alabama's  largest  newspaper.  Jim  Free 
is  noted  for  his  knowledgeable  commen- 
taries on  Washington  events.  His  fair- 
ness is  handling  the  facts  in  his  news 
articles  is  well  known  to  my  colleagues 
from  Alabama  and  other  States. 

His  many  readers  admire  his  ability 
to  ferret  out  new  trends  and  develop- 
ments and  frame  them  in  a  meaningful 
way. 


Jim  Free  was  bom  in  Gordo.  Ala.,  and 
attended  the  University  of  Alabama.  He 
has  published  a  weekly  newspaper  and 
has  worked  for  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  the  Washington  Star,  and  the 
-Chicago  Sun-Times  Washington  Bureau. 

He  is  a  former  cochairman  of  the 
standing  committee  that  admits  news- 
men to  the  House  and  Senate  press  eal- 
leries.  He  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  professional  Journalism  Society, 
and  the  National  Press  Club. 

Jim's  charming  wife,  Mrs.  Ann  Cot- 
trell  Free,  is  a  noted  journalist  in  her 
own  right  and  devotes  much  attention 
to  the  conservation  of  issues.  The  Frees 
have  one  daughter. 
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Slferses  wouldn't  hear  of  my  cashing  my 
travelers'  checks,  which  I  might  need  later, 
to  pay  my  fare  to  Kansas  City.  Instead,  they 
bought  a  ticket  for  me,  assuring  me  that  I 
could  repay  them  later  after  being  reim- 
bursed by  the  travel  agency. 

It  was  to  their  cozy  little  home  In  Shawnee 
Mission  that  we  went  from  the  airport,  where 
I  was  Introduced  to  their  sons  and  grand- 
children. By  the  time  they  drove  me  down 
to  the  university  and  saw  me  comfortably 
settled  down  In  a  dormitory  I  already  had 
the  wonderful  feeling  of' being  cared  for  and 
looked  after  and  not  the  loneliness  of  a 
stranger  in  a  new  land. 

Looking  back  now  I  realize  that  I  had 
never  known  what  cold  really  meant  until 
the  bleak  November  winds  started  to  howl. 
My  Oriental  apparel  proved  entirely  inade- 
quate. 

"Why  don't  you  wear  socks?"  a  concerned 
American  girl  friend  asked  me,  looking  at 
my  bare  feet  In  flimsy  sandals.  I  confessed 
I  didn't  have  any,  not  being  used  to  wearing 
them,  but  agreed  to  get  some. 

It  didn't  prove  necessary.  Next  day  outside 
my  door  was  a  sack  with  about  a  dozen  pairs 
of  socks.  Apparently  every  American  girl  on 
my  part  of  the  floor  had  suddenly  discovered 
"an  extra  pair  she  didn't  need." 

I  am  sure  I  can  never  forget  the  days  of 
crowded  study  In  the  Ivy-covered  university 
buildings,  the  unending  race  to  catch  up 
with  class  assignments  and  term  papers  and 
the  desperate  evenings  spent  In  the  library. 
Or  that  very  first  day  In  class  when  a  dis- 
tinguished-looking professor  outlined  the 
staggering  amount  that  had  to  be  accom- 
plished within  the  span  of  a  few  brief 
months,  adding,  "As  you  will  see  this  is 
clearly  Impossible.  But  nothing  was  ever 
worth  attempting  that  was  not  impossible." 
Memorable  too  was  my  first  American  stu- 
dent party,  so  different  from  the  more  formal 
ones  back  home  with  Its  gay  dancing,  dough- 
nuts and  popcorn  and  music  loud  enough  to 
raise  the  roof. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  friendly,  Uifor- 
mal  atmosphere  on  the  campus  and  the  free- 
dom to  discuss  and  question  new  Ideas  pre- 
seated  In  the  classroom.  Frequently  I  was 
Invited  by  members  of  the  faculty  to  their 
homes  to  meet  their  families.  I  apent  many 
pleasant  evenings  and  shared  many  hearty 
American  meals  with  my  thesis  adviser's  hos- 
pitable family. 

When  my  Ful  bright  scholarship  expired  I 
found  part-time  work  in  the  university's  lan- 
guage laboratory.  Imagine  my  surprise  when, 
the  very  first  day  I  reported  for  work.  I  was 
led  to  a  table  with  a  beautiful  frosted  cake 
and  bottles  of  Coke.  The  kind  laboratory 
supervisor  and  my  new  colleagues  had  found 
out  It  was  my  birthday  anniversary! 

I  have  a  special  personal  reason  also  for 
my  deep  attachment  to  Kansas  university.  It 
was  here  that  I  met  the  boy  I  later  married. 
After  some  time  I  had  opportunities  to  go 
to  places  outside  Kansas,  including  a  trip  to 
Washington  to  attend  a  rather  select  student 
seminar.  Soon  I  grew  accustomed  to  being 
asked  by  students  from  California.  New  York 
and  Washington  who  teased.  "Kansas? 
Where's  Kansas?" 

"Kansas  Is  where  the  grass  Is  greener,  the 
sunsets  prettier,  the  fall  brighter  and  the 
people  friendlier."  I  retorted  In  mock- 
seriousness. 

Nonetheless  It  was  true.  Nature  has  seldom 
been  so  spendthrift  with  color  as  In  the 
riotous  hues  of  a  Kansas  sky  when  the  sun 
Is  sinking.  (Kansans  modestly  attribute  this 
to  the  presence  of  more  dust  particles  In  the 
air.  but  to  me  this  explanation  always  seemed 
far  too  prosaic.) 

Equally  glowing  are  the  rxissets  and  yellows 
of  the  leaves  of  a  Kansas  fall  which,  I  believe. 
Mark  Twain  described  as  the  most  beautiful 
sight  he  had  seen  anywhere.  I  was  captivated 
too  by  the  vast  seas  of  wheat  with  the  wind 
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rippling  through  them  In  the  daytime  or 
with  a  large  red  unreal-looking  harvest  moon 
hanging  low  above  at  night. 

Among  my  treasured  memories  also  Is  a 
visit  to  a  ranch  in  a  tiny  little  place  with  a 
population  of  Just  a  few  hundred  where  I  was 
thrilled  by  unending  acres  thickly  carpeted 
with  green  and  unbelievably  huge  herds  of 
plump  cattle.  And  here,  for  the  first  time,  I 
rode  a  horse,  encouraged  by  my  host  family 
In  Jeans  and  10-gallon  hats,  all  of  them 
fearless  riders  down  to  the  tiny  5-year-olds. 
It  was  In  Kansas,  too.  that  I  saw  my  first 
snow,  an  experience  so  breathtaking  that  it 
made  me  forget  all  about  dormitory  rules 
and  I  rushed  outside,  dazed  with  wonder, 
after  the  closing  time  of  11  o'clock  at  night. 

Indeed,  snow  never  lost  a  bit  of  its  en- 
chantment for  me.  even  on  the  very  coldest 
of  days  when  Aunt  Cecil  would  call  from 
Shawnee  Mission  to  tell  me  to  be  sure  to 
wear  my  gloves  and  socks  before  going  out. 

Ready  smiles  and  people  eager  to  help  are 
what  I  remember  most  of  all  about  Kansas. 
Once,  lost  while  traveling  by  bus,  I  asked 
the  driver  for  instructions.  To  this  day  I  can 
see  him  alighting  from  the  bus,  In  which 
the  passengers  patiently  waited,  to  spread 
out  a  road  map  on  the  pavement  and  show 
me  where  I  was.  all  willingness  and  eager- 
ness to  help  a  stranger  in  need. 

One  of  my  gayest  and  most  cheerful  mem- 
ories Is  of  the  Chrlstmases  spent  In  Kansas 
City  with  the  family  of  which  I  had  become 
a  part;  the  gaily-decorated  Christmas  tree 
with  colorful  packages  piled  up  at  the  foot, 
always  including  a  large  number  for  me; 
turkey  cooked  by  Aunt  Cecil  as  no  one  else 
could  cook  it;  spicy  Christmas  pudding. 

Outside  on  the  snow-covered  lawn  stood  a 
life-size  Santa  with  his  sleigh  and  reindeer. 

As  I  basked  In  the  affection  and  love  of  my 
American  family  my  heart  was  full  to  the 
brim  with  happiness. 

No,  I  could  never  forget  the  warm,  friendly 
smile  of  Kansas  or  its  wide-open  welcome. 
Nor  that  little  home  in  Shawnee  Mission,  my 
other  home  across  the  seas. 


PFC.  ORVILLE  LEE  KNIGHT 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Pfc. 
Orville  Lee  Knight,  of  Dargan,  Md.,  a  vic- 
tim of  injuries  which  he  received  in  com- 
bat near  Bienhoa,  South  Vietnam,  on 
April  8. 

Private  Knight,  aged  20,  had  been  in 
Vietnam  less  than  6  months  and  served 
with  Company  B,  2d  Battalion,  16th  In- 
fantry Division. 

A  native  of  Dargan,  Private  Knight 
was  the  son  of  Francis  and  Whylmenia 
Knight.  As  a  boy  he  was  an  active  Boy 
Scout.  After  graduation  from  Boonsboro 
High  School,  he  worked  at  the  Fairchild- 
Hiller  plant  in  Hagerstown  and  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Dargan  Volunteer  Fire 
Company  before  entering  military  serv- 
ice. 

Private  Knight  was  married  to  the  for- 
mer Sarah  Dagenhart,  of  Keedysville, 
Md.  They  had  one  child,  a  daughter. 
Samantha  Jo,  now  about  6  months  old. 

Mrs.  Mathias  and  I  extend  our  sym- 
pathies to  the  family  of  Private  Knight. 
In  tribute  to  his  service,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  a  recent  newspaper  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dargan  GI  Dies  of  Battle  Wounds 

Pfc.  Orville  Lee  Knight  died  from  Injuries 
received  In  action  near  Blan  Hoa,  S.  Vietnam 
on  April  8. 

A  native  of  Dargan,  Pfc.  Knight  was  the 
father  of  an  infant  daughter.  He  had  been  in 
Vietnam  less  than  six  months. 

The  20-year-old  Infantryman  was  serving 
with  Co.  B,  2nd  Battalion  of  the  16th  In- 
fantry Division. 

Inducted  Into  the  Army  last  June  6,  he  left 
for  Vietnam  on  Nov.  6. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Boonsboro  High 
School,  Class  of  '66  and  had  worked  at  Fair- 
chlld-HlUer  before  going  Into  the  service. 

Pfc.  Knight  was  the  county's  tenth  casualty 
In  the  Vietnam  war. 

He  was  the  son  of  Francis  and  Whylmenia 
Ingram  Knight  of  Dargan,  and  attended 
Samples  Manor  Church  of  God. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  Is  survived 
by  his  wife,  the  former  Kathy  Dagenhart  of 
94  S.  Main  St..  Keedysville  and  a  six-month- 
old  daughter.  Samantha  Jo:  paternal  grand- 
parents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Ingram  of  Dar- 
gan; a  brother,  David  of  Dargan  and  two  sis- 
ters. Mrs.  Frances  M.  Grim  and  Mrs.  Doris  L. 
Gay  of  Dargan. 

The  Bast  Funeral  Home  will  announce  fu- 
neral arrangements. 


SALUTE    TO    LONGVIEW    LEADER 


HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  join  the 
citizens  of  Longview  in  saluting  Harry 
Mosley,  Longview  city  manager,  as  he 
completes  23  years  of  service  to  Long- 
view, 

During  his  years  of  service,  Longview 
has  experienced  unparalleled  growth 
and  development.  Men  like  Harry  Mos- 
ley, with  his  untiring  devotion  to  the 
citizens  of  Longview,  provide  the  spark 
which  builds  great  cities. 

The  April  18  edition  of  the  Longview 
Daily  News  carried  the  following  edi- 
torial which  clearly  traces  Harry  Mos- 
ley's  important  role  in  the  development 
of  Longview  and  east  Texas: 

[From    the   Longview    Dallv    News,    Apr.    18, 

1969) 

Saluting  Harry  Mosley 

A  record  unmatched  and  without  parallel 
In  Texas  or  elsewhere  In  the  nation  has  been 
achieved  by  Harry  G.  Mosley  during  the  17 
years  he  has  served  as  city  manager  of  Long- 
view. 

The  period  from  1B52  to  1969  may  well 
be  described  as  "the  Mosley  years"  as  It 
relates  to  municipal  progress. 

A  summation  of  accomplishments  puts  into 
clear  perspective  his  17-year  record  of  ad- 
ministrative leadership: 

The  city's  population  has  more  than 
doubled,  from  around  24,000  to  52,000; 
assessed  valuations  have  tripled  from  $40.- 
377.820  to  «122.925.000;  the  police  depart- 
ment has  Increased  from  34  employees  to  67, 
and  the  fire  department  from  25  to  63. 

The  area  within  the  corporate  limits  has 
increased  from  8.1  square  miles  to  22.8  square 
miles;   125.1  miles  of  water  mains  and  134.2 
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miles  of  sewer  mains  have  been  installed;  and 
158.5  miles  of  streets  have  been  constructed. 
The  water  filtration  system  has  been  in- 
creased from  three  million  to  forty  million 
gallons  daily  capacity. 

The  City  of  Longview  has  the  highest 
credit  rating  (AAA)  of  any  municipality  in 
Texas,  and  perhaps  in  the  United  States. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  savings  to  taxpayers 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  in- 
terest on  bonds. 

Mr.  Mosley,  as  the  chief  administrator, 
with  the  full  support  of  members  of  the  City 
Commission  and  his  staff,  has  done  a  re- 
markable Job  of  making  p>ossible  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  city.  Had  not  his  plan- 
ning provided  for  more  water,  sewer  lines, 
streets  and  other  facilities,  our  progress  could 
have  been  stymied  intermittently.  Let  It  be 
said  to  his  credit,  and  to  the  credit  of  those 
who  have  served  with  him,  that  at  no  time 
has  tlie  lack  of  City  cooperation  and  readi- 
ness retarded  development. 

Because  of  steady  and  substantial  growth 
that  has  resulted  in  corresponding  increases 
in  valuations,  Longview  has  had  for  many 
years  sufficient  revenues  to  maintain  a  com- 
paratively low  tax  rate.  This  has  been  pos- 
sible because  of  conditions  and  good  manage- 
ment. City  Manager  Mosley  and  members  of 
the  City  Commission,  mindful  of  the  accel- 
erated growth  pattern  in  recent  years,  have 
mapped  plans  for  future  development.  A 
city  planner  has  been  employed;  more  paries 
and  playgrounds  have  been  projected;  stud- 
ies are  being  made  of  the  needs  of  our  fast- 
growing  popxUation.  which  now  exceeds 
52,000  (on  the  basis  of  the  City's  own  esti- 
mate ) .  Longview  has  now  assumed  metro- 
politan market  status,  and  this  places  a 
larger  responsibility  on  the  City  in  meeting 
the  needs  and  the  challenges  of  continued 
growth. 

Careful  planning  and  able  management 
have  resulted  In  no  Increase  In  water  rates, 
nor  has  Longview  ever  suffered  a  water 
shortage  such  as  that  experienced  by  many 
other  cities.  Today,  plans  are  going  forward 
for  the  building  of  another  reservoir,  assur- 
ing an  adequate  water  supply  for  future 
years. 

Long\'iew's  $2,750,000  sewer  treatment 
plant,  which  has  received  the  acclaim  of  mu- 
nicipal officials  and  engineers  throughout  the 
country,  was  built  on  Harry  Mosley's  recom- 
mendation. It  was  the  first  of  Its  kind  any- 
where, and  a  great  deal  of  courage  and 
knowledge  had  to  be  employed  in  making  the 
decision  to  use  It,  but  the  city  manager  did 
not  hesitate  or  waver  because  his  studies  liad 
convinced  him  of  the  soundness  of  the  new. 
revolutionary  process. 

Mr.  Mosley  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Gregg  County  Commissioners  Court  and  the 
Texas  High>ray  Department  on  a  number  of 
projects,  'fhese  include  Interstate  20.  re- 
routing of  S-149  to  U.S.  80,  extension  of  Spur 
63  to  Loop  281  along  McCann  Road  (now  in 
preliminary  stage)  and  extension  of  U.S.  259 
from  U.S.  80  north  to  Judson  (now  under 
construction) . 

He  also  has  been  a  key  factor  In  our  indus- 
trial development  program. 

As  Harry  Mosley  completes  23  years  of 
service  with  the  City  of  Longview  this  week — 
six  years  as  city  secretary  and  17  years  as 
city  manager — he  can  look  in  any  direction 
and  see  great  evidence  of  the  very  impwrtant 
part  he  has  played  In  growth  and  progress 
unsurpassed  or  unequaled  anywhere  in  East 
Texas.  It  would  be  ImpKJsslble  to  measure  the 
full  extent  of  the  impact  he  has  had  on  this 
fine  community. 

He  has  been  highly  Influential  in  building 
the  Longview  of  yesterday  and  today,  and  we 
are  confident  he  will  continue  his  dedicated 
role  in  building  the  Longview  of  tomorrow. 
The  blueprint  of  progress  is  Implanted  in- 
delibly in  his  mind.  The  firm  foundation 
that  has  been  built  over  the  years  and  the 
sound  City  government  we  have  experienced 
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has  made  It  possible  for  Longview  to  aim 
higher  and  do  more  on  a  larger  scale  In  plan- 
ning a  bigger,  better  and  finer  city. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Mosley  on  his  23rd 
anniversary  as  a  city  administrative  official, 
and  we  commend  hlpi  for  his  dedication  and 
devotion  to  duty  as  well  as  for  his  brilliant 
record. 


UNION  LOCALS   FIGHT  TO   OBTAIN 
WORK  FOR  THEIR  EMPLOYER 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELr 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  locals 
425  and  471  of  the  International  Union 
of  Electrical  'Workers — lUE — have  been 
involved  for  the  last  several  weeks  in  a 
valiant  elTort  to  obtain  additional  work 
for  their  employer,  the  Ford  Instiimient 
Co.  of  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  At  a  time 
when  many  labor  unions  are  being  criti- 
cized for  their  demands  upon  manage- 
ment, the  employees  of  locals  425  and 
471  have  turned  the  tables  and  are  ac- 
tively soliciting  business  for  their  com- 
pany. Almost  daily  they  are  scouring  the 
halls  of  the  Navy  Department,  their 
principal  customer,  telling  the  stoiy  of 
their  company's  history  and  products. 

Because  of  a  change  in  Navy  procure- 
ment requirements  their  company  now 
faces  a  shutdown  of  its  facilities.  The 
union  members  have  decided  that  their 
plant  must  be  kept  open. 

Ford  Instrument  Co.  has  been  a  re- 
liable Navy  supplier  since  before  World 
War  I.  It  is  said  that  every  ship  in  the 
U.S.  fleet  carries  at  least  one  of  their 
products.  For  the  union's  part,  they  have 
had  only  one  1-day  work  stoppage  in  32 
years.  They  have  a  long  history  of  being 
vitally  concerned  with  the  Na\'y's  needs 
for  national  defense  and  the  production 
of  quality  products. 

Several  weeks  ago  members  of  this 
imion  asked  me  to  intercede  on  their  be- 
half with  the  Navy  Department  and  their 
own  management  so  that  new  business 
efforts  could  be  coordinated.  Despite 
numerous  meetings  with  union  olBclals, 
management,  and  the  Navy  Department, 
the  outlook  remains  cloudy.  However, 
with  employees  such  as  those  of  locals 
425  and  471  the  effort  must  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  written  by  Victor 
Riesel,  detailing  their  campaign,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Requiem    for   a    War?    Navy    Phasing    Out 

Wizard  Gun  System  Which  Union  Chiefs 

Say  "Could  Have  Saved  'Pueblo'  " 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Washington,  D.C. — This  is  the  requiem 
for  the  Mark  87 — a  revolutionary  system  for 
placing  and  keeping  guns  on  target.  Per- 
haps this  is  also  the  requiem  for  the  ghast- 
Uness  In  South  Vietnam,  but  basically  this 
is  the  story  of  labor  leaders  In  a  unique  role — 
lobbying  for  the  revival  of  production  of  a 
gun  fire  control  system  which  they  say  could 
have  saved  the  Pueblo  from  capture  and  the 
S.S.  Liberty  from  a  mistaken,  tragic  attack 
In  Middle  East  waters  In  June  '67. 
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The  well-teamed  but  almoet  stUlbom  Mark 
87,  which  comliliies  radar  and  computers  for 
a  lully  automatic  meana  of  locating,  track- 
ing and  bringing  down  targets,  la  being 
phased  out.  Navy  speclallata,  who  say  that 
other  gun  flre  Control  systems  are  like  bows 
and  arrows  coqapared  to  the  Mark  87,  add 
that  they  are  gtleved  to  report  they  have  no 
more  money  fo^  the  fantastic  air,  land  and 
sea  range  flnde^-. 

Thus — no  ort^ers  to  the  66-year-old  Ford 
Instrument  Co(  installation  In  New  York 
City,  which  produced  the  first  two  Mark  87s. 
Thus  the  compjiny,  which  had  been  count- 
ing mightily  04  further  contracts,  has  de- 
cided to  phase  lout  Its  plan.  Thus  its  work 
force,  a  smooth  i  mix  of  900  technicians,  en- 
gineers, white  fcollar  people,  mathematical 
geniuses,  electtonlc  specialists,  porters, 
typists,  et  al.,  i  Iso  will  be  phased  out  this 
year. 

This  will  wipe  out  the  Jobs  of  900  em- 
ployees, most  ol  whom  belong  to  Local  425, 
International  u|nlon  of  Electrical  Workers 
(lUE).  Its  national  leader  Is  one  of  labor's 
younger  newer  preed.  the  mllitantly  liberal 
Paul  Jennings,  vfho  will  make  headlines  later 
this  fall  when  Ite  leads  the  assault  on  the 
General  Electric  Co.  and  Westinghouse  In  the 
labor  (jQofllct  of  the  year. 
.So  tfii.rUE's  latlonal  leaders  have  taken 
to  the  Hill.  The;'  are  visiting  senators.  They 
are  pressuring  cDngressmen.  They  plead  for 
the  Mark  87 's  survival  and  are  armed  with 
impressive  technical  literature. 

I  recall  no  sucli  labor  campaign  for  a  piece 
of  fighting  equi])ment. 

"The  Mark  87  tan  easily  be  updated,"  says 
the  lUE  leadership,  "and  used  In  the  future 
against  any  corcelvable  change  of  enemy 
weaponry  ...  (It  Is  a  highly  efficient  system 
and  can  outgun  any  other  control  system 
in  the  world, 

".  .  .  It  can  b!  reasonably  stated  that,  if 
the  Pueblo  had  been  equipped  with  a  Mark 
87  guidance  anc^  two  three-Inch  guns,  she 
would  not  have  [been  taken.  .  .  .  With  the 
Mark  87  the  Pueiilo  would  have  been  able  to 
blast  the  Korea:  1  ships  out  of  the  water 
before  they  could  take  any  meaningful  coun- 
teraction. The  de'  elopment  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  broad  Mark  87  program  could 
save  America  from  a  repeat  of  the  Pueblo 
crisis.  Can  the  nen  who  man  the  ships  be 
denied  this  safe^?" 

Recently,  the  Mark  87  was  tested  on  a 
strange  new  aluminum-hulled  ship,  a  glori- 
fied PT  boat,  foi'  Inshore  and  river  fight- 
ing. There  were  so  many  on-target  hits  that 
the  admiral  ordered  a  rerun.  He  thought  no 
target  finder  could  be  so  consistently  suc- 
cessful. There  must  have  been  an  error  In 
scoring.  But  ther«  wasn't. 

At  a  private  ( onference  in  Navy  head- 
quarters here  Tliursday,  March  27,  Navy 
procurement  peoi  le  wistfully  discussed  this 
wizardry  with  It  E  leaders  who  had  come 
to  lobby  for  new  Mark  87  orders. 

The  Navy  ofBc  ;rs  said  they  were  being 
forced  to  use  a  2( -year-old  Mark  63  system. 
It  Is  outmoded,  tut  it  is  in  stock.  Thus,  it 
will  be  woven  Inio  a  new  fleet  of  20  LSTs 
(Landing  Ship  Tiinks)  now  being  built  in 
San  Diego.  This  li  a  four-year  construction 
program.  Thus,  thi  ancient  63s  will  be  virtu- 
ally a  quarter-ce  itury  old  when  they  are 
locked  into  the  las  of  the  new  LSTs.  Further- 
more, it  takes  18  men  to  run  the  63  and 
four  to  service  It,  The  Mark  87  uses  three 
men,  with  two  for  lervlce. 

But  the  union  |»eople.  local  and  national, 
who  have  been  pi.shing  for  at  least  12  new 
87s  to  keep  the  Poi  d  Instrument  plant  going, 
talk  of  more  thai  production  coats,  more 
than  the  spectacular  accuracy  of  this  fire 
control  system's  digital  mechanism,  which 
monitors  itself  regjlarly  and  then  alerts  the 
crew  if  It   finds   11  self  faulty. 

The  union  peopls  talk  of  the  "mU"  at  the 
plant— the    working    team    which    will    now 
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be  dispersed.  They  say  that  a  Ford  Inatru- 
ment  Co.  piece  of  equipment  is  on  virtually 
every  Navy  fighUng  ship.  The  imlon  men, 
who've  called  only  one  one-day  strike  in 
32  years,  talk  of  a  dllTerent  kind  of  picket 
line — the  kind  on  which  the  local's  members 
wait  across  the  world  to  be  summined  to 
repair  electronic  and  computerized  fighting 
mechanisms. 

They  recall  quite  proudly  how  one  of  the 
"mix,"  the  work  force,  was  caUed  on  to  solve 
a  problem  on  the  U  S.S.  New  Jersey  when  the 
Navy  fo\ind  it  had  to  use  Army  shells.  A 
Navy  phone  call  to  the  Ford  Instrument  Co. 
produced  a  veteran  engineer  who  developed 
calculations  for  an  electronic  brain  to  re- 
compute the  trajectories  vital  for  a  different 
weight  shell.  II  Ford  Instrument  shuts  down, 
whom  will  the  Navy  call,  ask  the  union  men! 
"At  a  time  when  our  fighting  men  deserve 
the  best.'  the  union  asserts,  "and  our  na- 
tion demands  the  utmost  defense  from 
enemy  attack,  the  further  delay  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Mark  87,  with  its  attendant 
closing  of  the  Ford  plant,  with  its  dispersal 
of  a  special  skilled  work  team,  can  In  no 
way  appear  Justified." 

But  it  may  be  that  the  military  and  the 
White  House  are  phasing  out  more  than  a 
target  finder,  fantastic  as  that  bit  of  cyber- 
netics may  be.  It  may  be  that  the  Mark  87 
is  being  beaten  into  more  than  bows  and 
arrows.  It  may  be  ploughshares  coming  up. 
But  If  this  U  not  the  Intent  of  well-briefed 
men,  then  it  may  be  that  a  mighty,  life- 
saving  weapon  is  being  Junked  by  penny 
pinchers  who  find  their  target  with  pencils. 
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REPORT  ON  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1969 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
of  the  Record  a  letter  and  report  from 
the  Association  of  Former  Grand  Jurors 
of  San  Diego  County.  Calif.  I  believe  that 
the  views  expressed  by  the  association 
should  receive  wide  circulation: 
Association     or    Pormeb     Grand 
Jurors   or  San   Disco   County, 
Calif.. 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  March.  5, 1969. 
The  Honorable  Robert  H.  Pinch, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.  Pinch:    At   the   request   of   the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Association,  I 
am  enclosing  a  report  regarding  the  Welfare 
situation  as  It  exists  In  San  Diego  County 
today. 

At  the  last  general  meeting  of  this  Associ- 
ation, which  has  a  membership  of  125  promi- 
nent and  influential  citizens,  a  growing  con- 
cern over  the  escalation  of  County  Welfare 
costs,  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  conduct  an  Investigation  of  this 
entire  situation.  The  three  members  of  this 
committee  are  all  highly  qualified  and 
knowledgeable  of  welfare  problems.  If  they 
are  not  already  known  to  you.  may  I  submit 
the  following  qualifications: 

Lara  P.  Good.  General  Good  was  Foreman 
of  the  1939  San  Diego  County  Grand  Jury, 
the  first  Grand  Jury  to  make  a  study  of  the 
growing  Welfare  problem.  At  that  time  Wel- 
fare had  increased  from  benefits  of  $79,000.00 
paid  m  1923.  when  the  County  had  a  popu- 
lation of  175.000,  to  $4,000,000.00  when  the 
County  population  was  425.000.  These  figures 
indicated  that  while  the  population  in- 
creased only  214  times  In  this  sixteen  vear 
period.     Welfare     benefits     Increased     52  !4 


times.  The  Grand  Jury  expressed  alarm  over 
this  excessive  growth  In  County  welfare  and 
recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  remove 
the  role  of  Public  Welfare  outside  the  realm 
of  politics. 

General  Good  has  continued  his  study  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Wel- 
fare Committee  of  our  Association  of  Former 
Grand  Jurors,  has  kept  us  advised  of  cur- 
rent changes  which  have  accelerated  the 
dangers  that  Jeopardize  the  balance  of  budg- 
ets In  our  county,  state  and  naUon.  General 
Good  was  asked  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Investigative  Committee  Issuing  this  Repon 
Lawrence  N.  Turrentine.  Judge  Turren- 
Une  began  the  practice  of  law  In  1913  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  in  1926  moved  his  Law 
Office  to  San  Diego.  He  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  San  Diego  County 
in  1930,  and  thereafter  was  elected  five  times 
with  opposition  on  only  one  election. 

He  served  In  all  capacities  on  the  Superior 
Court  Bench,  the  last  eleven  years  of  his 
incumbency  as  Presiding  Judge.  During  this 
period  he  served  as  President  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Conference  of  Judges,  also  a 
member  of  the  State  Judicial  Council,  and 
at  the  request  of  that  Council  he  served  on 
the  Appellate  Court  Bench  for  six  weeks.  He 
retired  in  November,  1958. 

Judge  Turrentine  has  been  recognized  as 
the  Dean  of  Judges  In  San  Diego  County 
and  was  appointed  an  honorary  Life  Mem- 
ber of  the  Association  of  Former  Grand 
Jurors:  also  an  Honorary  member  of  Its 
Executive  Committee.  For  the  past  30  years 
or  more  he  has  been  very  close  to  the  Wel- 
fare Situation  and  is  famiUar  with  its  prob- 
lems In  San  Diego  County. 

MacArthur  Gorton.  Mr.  Gorton  has  lived 
in  San  Diego  since  1925.  He  is  an  authority 
on  the  history  of  this  city  and  has  for  years 
been  recognized  as  one  of  its  most  prominent 
and  best  known  citizens.  He  managed  the 
San  Diego  Social  and  Athletic  Club  from 
1931  to  1956. 

He  served  on  the  1938  County  Grand  Jury 
and  was  Vice  Foreman  of  the  1945  Grand 
Jury.  He  also  served  as  Foreman  for  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  In  1963.  He  Is  a  Past 
Chairman  of  the  San  Diego  County  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  on  which  he  served  for 
Seven  years. 

An  authority  on  tax  matters.  Mr.  Gorton 
represented  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  all  meetings  of  the  California  Tax- 
payers Association.  He  also  serves  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Former  Grand  Jurors,  and  Is 
also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Association.  He  is  highly  knowledge- 
able on  Public  Welfare  matters  and  has 
been  deeply  concerned  over  the  way  this 
program  has  ballooned  in  recent  years. 

The  1968  San  Diego  County  Grand  Jury 
Report  states  that  while  Welfare  assistance 
is  excessive,  every  member  of  their  Public 
Welfare  Committee  U  aware  that  much  ol 
this  abuse  of  authority  emanates  from  State 
and  Federal  levels  and  does  not  fall  within 
the  JurtsdicUon  of  the  local  Public  Welfare 
Department.  If  this  is  true,  we  beUeve  that 
drastic  changes  must  be  made  on  the  hleher 
levels. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  A.  Davis, 

President. 
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Report  on  Public  Welfare 
To:  Mr.  John  A.  DavU,  President,  Association 
of  Former  Grand  Jurors  of  San   Diego 
County. 

Your  Committee,  appointed  to  study  the 
alarming  growth  of  Public  Welfare  in  San 
Diego  County,  has  given  much  thought  to 
the  problems  Involved  in  the  administration 
of  Public  Welfare  locally,  statewide,  and  na- 
tionwide, and  has  reached  the  following 
conclusions: 

1.  The  attitude  toward  Public  Welfare  has 


unfortunately  changed  from  the  Idea  that 
anyone  who  receives  funds  from  other  than 
his  or  her  own  earnings  is  none  other  than  a 
chanty  case  supported  at  pubUc  expense 
through  the  benevolence  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  until  today  recipients  of  wel- 
fare payments  who  are  either  unable,  or  do 
not  wish  to  be  employed,  are  entitled  to  be 
supported  at  public  expense  as  a  right  to 
which  they  are  entitled  without  any  further 
Justification. 

2.  The  attitude  that  once  existed  on  the 
part  of  our  society  generally  that  each  family 
should  support  its  own  relatives,  regardless 
of  how  distant  such  relationship  might  be, 
lias  now  changed  until  even  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  absolved  from  contributing  to  the 
support  of  their  pc.'-ents  without  any  stigma 
attached  to  them  because  of  their  refusal  to 
make  any  contribution  to  such  support — all 
this  regardless  of  how  affluent  such  sons  and 
daughters  may  have  become.  No  stigma  at- 
taches to  them  because  they  have  asked  so- 
ciety to  take  care  of  those  who  were  once  re- 
garded as  their  own  personal  obligation. 

3.  Laws  have  been  passed  which  even  re- 
ject the  idea  that  any  estate  of  a  deceased 
recipient  of  public  welfare  should  be  subject 
first  to  a  lien  by  the  county  or  state  up  to  the 
amount  of  public  welfare  which  had  been 
paid  such  recelplent  during  his  or  her  life- 
time. In  other  words,  such  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  deny  aid  to  their  parents  may  now 
claim  the  estate  of  such  parents  without 
having  to  pay  back  txj  the  state  the  aid  such 
parent  received. 

4.  When  once  the  books  of  the  county  were 
open  to  Inspection  by  any  taxpayer  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  aid  being  paid  to  a 
recipient,  the  same  as  a  taxpayer  may  by 
inquiry  find  out  the  amount  of  salary  or  wage 
that  is  being  paid  to  a  public  employee,  the 
recipient  of  public  welfare  is  placed  in  a 
preferred  class  of  recipient  of  public  fimds 
as  compeared  with  a  public  employee.  This 
would  appear  to  be  In  violation  of  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Constitution  which 
declares  that  property  cannot  be  taken  from 
its  owner  without  due  process  of  law.  But 
recipients  of  public  welfare  are  placed  In  a 
preferred  class  of  citizens,  and  their  status 
on  the  public  welfare  rolls  is  denied  to  the 
taxpayer  generally. 

5.  Despite  all  of  the  cases  of  fraud  which 
liave  been  proven  in  our  courts,  new  rules 
are  prescribed  for  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic welfare  which  require  the  payment  of 
benefits  without  any  investigation  of  any 
kind  as  to  the  merits  of  the  individual  case, 
but  assume  that  anyone  who  declares  that 
he  or  she  is  entitled  to  welfare  benefits 
should  forthwith  be  so  paid  according  to 
his  or  her  own  declaration  of  need.  This  is 
an  opien  invitation  for  the  commitment  of 
further  fraud  against  the  taxpayers. 

6.  Many  of  those  employed  In  the  admin- 
istration of  public  welfare  are  more  con- 
cerned that  claimants  of  public  welfare  aid 
receive  their  payments  promptly  than  they 
are  with  the  position  of  the  average  tax- 
payer who  is  required,  by  steadily  increasing 
taxes,  to  support  the  public  welfare  program. 
Many  taxpayers  are  actually  receiving  less 
in  income  than  the  recipient  of  public  aid. 

7.  Public  charges  are  constantly  made 
about  the  Impoverished  condition  of  a  large 
segment  of  our  population  claimed  to  be 
suffering  from  malnutrition,  whereas.,  in 
most  cases,  the  fault  lies  not  with  the 
amount  of  food  supplied  to  them,  but  to 
their  Inability  to  select  or  plan  a  balanced 
diet. 

8.  Without  doubt  there  is  no  larger  per- 
centage of  our  nation's  population  that  is 
impoverished  now  than  there  was  back  in 
the  1900's,  but  we  have  raised  the  standard 
of  living  so  high  that  It  cannot  be  supported 
by  a  large  segment  of  our  population  with- 
out government  subsidy.  Too  many  do-good- 
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era  Insist  that  everyone,  regardless  of  their 
Income,  should  be  provided  with  all  mod- 
ern electrical  appliances.  Including  colored 
TV's  etc.,  which  fringe  benefits  add  to  the 
ever  mounting  costs  of  public  welfare. 

9.  Too  much  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
the  slum  type  of  homes  in  which  people  are 
Uvlng,  and  that  these  homes  are  sub-stand- 
ard and  must  be  replaced,  when  what  U 
n«eded  U  for  those  who  Uve  in  such  homes 
to  clean  up,  paint  up,  and  improve  their 
living  conditions  by  their  own  efforts.  Ex- 
ample after  example  has  proven  that  when 
people  who  have  no  pride  In  Improving  their 
present  sub-standard  homes,  are  moved  into 
a  brand  new  modem  housing  project,  such 
housing  projects  quickly  deteriorate  because 
they  are  subjected  to  the  same  living  condi- 
tions, which  rather  proves  the  assertion  that 
it  Is  the  bums  who  make  slums,  rather  than 
the  reverse. 

10.  The  status  of  public  welfare  has  got 
entirely  out  of  hand.  Today  in  San  Diego 
County  approximately  47%  of  the  expense  of 
government  la  concerned  with  public  wel- 
fare in  its  various  phases,  and  if  the  growth 
of  public  welfare  is  allowed  to  continue  at 
the  present  rate  the  nation  will  go  bank- 
rupt: 

(a)  During  the  period  from  1923  to  1939 
when  our  San  Diego  County  Grand  Jury 
made  its  first  study  of  the  growth  of  public 
welfare,  our  population  increased  only  two 
and  one-half  times,  while  public  welfare  ex- 
penses for  recipients  within  the  county  in- 
creased more  than  fifty-two  and  one-half 
times. 

(b)  During  the  last  45  years,  from  1923 
to  1968,  the  population  of  San  Diego  County 
Increased  approximately  eight  times,  while 
welfare  payments  during  the  same  45  years 
Increased  better  than  ninety  times. 

(c)  The  situation  In  San  Diego  County  Is 
simply  a  dupUcation  of  the  growth  of  wel- 
fare elsewhere.  It  Is  nationwide. 

11.  Because  of  the  migratory  nature  of  our 
population,  the  removal  of  residential  re- 
strictions has  worked  a  further  hardship 
upon  those  states  and  communities  to  which 
people  have  flocked  because  of  more  com- 
fortable living  conditions  and /or  larger  bene- 
fit payments.  Once  California  required  a  resi- 
dence of  15  years  before  eligibility  for  welfare 
benefits  from  the  county  tax  rolls  could  be 
approved.  Later  the  time  limit  was  reduced 
to  five  years,  and  more  recently,  according  to 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  any  time  limit  as 
to  residential  restrictions  has  been  outlawed 
altogether.  This  has  permitted  a  person  mov- 
ing to  California  to  become  immediately  eli- 
gible for  welfare  payments  by  San  Diego 
County  where  they  have  never  lived  or  paid 
one  cent  of  taxes,  and  local  authorities  are 
helpless  to  remedy  the  situation. 

12.  Reduction  of  public  welfare  will  never 
be  accomplished  as  long  as  the  grant  is  given 
without  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  recipi- 
ent; and,  whenever  possible,  repayment 
should  be  a  requirement — more  like  a  repay- 
able loan. 

13.  The  solution  is  not  more  paternalism, 
laws,  decrees  and  controls,  but  the  restora- 
tion of  incentives  for  people  to  stay  off  of 
relief  rolls. 

14.  The  complete  administration  of  welfare 
should  be  left  In  the  hands  of  local  county 
welfare  officials  who  are  familiar  with  con- 
ditions within   their  respective  counties. 

We  believe  the  foregoing  are  constructive 
suggestions  and  would  tend  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  our  welfare  problems,  keeping  m  mind 
the  interests  of  those  who  are  asked  to  con- 
tribute the  funds  as  well  as  those  who  receive 
them. 

Welfare  Study  Committee. 

L.  N.  Turrei^tine 

MacArthur  Gorton 

Lara  P.  Good.  Chairman. 
San  Dieoo.  Calif..  March  1, 1969. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  DAUGH- 
TERS OP  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION 


HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

of    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  met  in  Washington  last  week, 
bringing  together  sincere  and  patriotic 
Americans  from  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  dedication  of 
its  members  to  the  fundamental  principle 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded  and 
I  find  the  society's  outlook  and  spirit  re- 
freshing and  inspiring  amidst  our  trou- 
bled times. 

The  Daughters  of  American  Revolu- 
tion are  vitally  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States,  as  much  so  as 
any  other  organization  in  this  country.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  members  of  this 
society  for  the  orderly  and  proper  way  in 
which  they  express  their  concern  and 
recommend  this  pattern  to  all  concerned 
Americans. 

The  DAR  has  proved  and  will  continue 
to  prove  that  an  unruly  demonstration, 
or  a  deflnance  of  authority,  is  urmeces- 
sary  to  get  a  point  of  view  heard.  Clinging 
fast  to  the  framework  of  this  great  de- 
mocracy, made  possible  by  the  society's 
ancestors,  the  DAR  has  met  in  a  serious 
and  dignified  way  to  adopt  a  number  of 
resolutions  that  express  their  feelings  on 
crucial  matters  facing  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  these  resolutions 
and  the  dignified  and  orderly  manner  in 
which  the  society  expressed  itself  tx) 
represent  the  real  meat  of  what  democ- 
racy is  all  about.  I  am  delighted  and 
encouraged  to  see  that  our  great  form  of 
government  is  manifested  so  well  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Amei'ican  Revolution. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  society  at  its 
1969  meeting  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

REEOLimoNS  Adopted  April  16.  1969 
rededication 
Whereas  three  hundred  years  ago  a  new 
ideal  found  root  on  these  shores,  and 
through  trial  and  tribulation  a  new  govern- 
ment and  Constitution,  founded  on  Faith  in 
God,  man.  Justice  and  opportunity  for  all. 
ultimately  evolved:  and 

Whereas  the  current  theme  of  our  Na- 
tional Society  is  "One  County.  One  Con- 
stitution and  One  Destiny":  and 

Whereas  to  perpetuate  the  blessings  ac- 
crued to  mankind  under  the  Constitution— 
the  greatest  charter  of  IndlvlduaUsm — the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  foimded  to  preserve  history 
and  to  educate  citizens  not  only  in  the  priv- 
ileges but  also  in  the  reEponsibllitles  of  citi- 
zenship In  this  Republic:  and 

Whereas  despite  the  sophistication  of  our 
age  and  the  skepticism  that  has  come  to 
blight  and  weaken  our  Faith,  Liberty  under 
God  remains  the  prized  blessing  of  manlcind: 
Resolved.  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  carrv 
forward  the  original  spirit  of  America,  sur- 
rendering to  no  foe  tht  sacred  trust  com- 
mitted to  our  hands,  a  trust  we  are  honor 
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bound  to  pass  <  n  unimpaired  to  future  Ken- 
erauona; 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  t^e  American  Revolution  re- 
dedlcate  themseOves  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  lmpa|rt  wisdom  and  reason.  Justice 
and  unity,  couaage,  and  faith  In  God. 
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TABIFP   AND   TRADE 

Whereas  in  seeking  to  rebuild  war-torn 
Europe  and  Asia  and  to  aid  emerging  na- 
tions, the  United  States  taxed  her  people 
and  Industries  so  heavily  that  many  small 
and  marginal  firms  failed;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  government 
has  created  a  critical  situation  in  several 
industries  by  permitting  a  series  of  wage 
increases  not  Justified  by  production  in- 
creases and  by  canceling  government  con- 
tracts in  various  industries  which  attempted 
to  raise  prices  to  cover  production  costs:  and 
Whereas  both  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  and  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1968  frankly  state  that  whole  Industries 
may  be  seriously  Injured;  and 

Whereas  many  earlier  trade  laws  (still  In 
effect)  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  foreign 
over-production  have  loopholes  which  per- 
mit evasion  of  the  law  while,  at  the  same 
time,  many  other  nations  continue  their 
restrlotive   tariff  policies:    and 

Whereas  the  flood  of  imports  contributes 
heavily  to  an  ever-mounting  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments  which  has  weakened 
our  dollar,  drained  away  our  gold  and  dimin- 
ished our  national  prestige; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  urge 
that  the  United  States  adopt  a  policy  of 
enlightened  self-interest  and  establish  Im- 
port quotas  until  foreign  nations  remove 
their  costly  non-tariff  devices. 
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THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

Whereas  in  providing  the  Electoral  College. 
it  was  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  give  American 
voters  the  same  numerical  representation  In 
selecting  a  president  as  they  enjoy  In  their 
representation  in  Congress,  but  this  objective 
has  long  been  thwarted  by  application  of  the 
unit  rule  or  "winner  take  all"  of  the  electoral 
votes  to  which  a  given  State  Is  entitled;  and 
Whereas  the  State  of  Maine  by  Its  recent 
action   has  demonstrated  that  It  Is  within 
the  power  of  the  States,  without  Constitu- 
tional amendment  or  federal  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  unit  rule,  and  Maine  has  now 
substituted     a    district     plan     of    selecting 
electors,  under  which  electors  will  be  chosen 
by  Congressional  Districts  and  will  vote  for 
the  candidate  with   the  winning  margin  In 
the   district,    with    two    electors   chosen    at- 
large  who  will  vote  for  the  candidate  with 
the  popular  majority  in  the  State;   and 

Whereas  the  District  Plan,  by  giving  each 
voter  one  vote  In  his  district  together  with 
the  two  votes  of  the  electors  chosen  at-large 
to  represent  the  vote  of  the  State  would  be 
consonant  with  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America,  In 
that  It  would  retain  the  Electoral  College 
and  would  require  electors  to  represent  the 
will  of  voters  by  Congressional  Districts  as 
well  as  the  State;  and 

Whereas  the  method  of  direct  election 
would  mean  abandonment  of  the  federal 
system  of  representation,  would  risk  federal 
control  of  elections,  and  would  deprive  the 
small  or  less  populous  states  of  the  protec- 
tion now  provided  by  the  two  electoral  votes 
representing  their  senators; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  com- 
mend the  State  of  Maine  for  adopting  the 
District  Plan  of  representation  and  voting 
In  the  Electoral  College; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  urge 
the  several  States  to  exercise  their  Consti- 
tutional powers;  aboUsh  the  present  bloc 
system  of  voting  in  the  Electoral  College; 
and  adopt  the  District  Plan,  under  whicli 
the  body  of  electors  comprising  the  Electoral 
College  would  represent  the  votes  of  each 
Congressional  District  and  the  two  at-large 
votes  to  which  each  State  is  entitled,  thereby 


giving  American  voters  equal  representation 
in  a  presidential  election. 

SEABED    ARMS    TREATY 

Whereas  a  draft  treaty  recently  Introduced 
by  the  Soviets  at  the  17  member  nation 
United  Nations  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment In  Geneva  would  ban  all  weapons  from 
the   seabeds   of   the   world;    and 

Whereas  this  plan  prohibits  placing  on  the 
seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof,  objects  with  nuclear  weapons  or  any 
other  type  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
and  the  setting  up  of  military  bases,  struc- 
tures or  Installations,  fortlflcatlons  and 
other  objects  of  military  nature;  and 

Whereas  such  a  sweeping  elimination  of 
all  seabed  military  installations  would  In- 
clude electronic  directional  devices  for  sub- 
marine, listening  devices  and  other  Instru- 
ments vital  to  United  States  undersea 
operations;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  this  treaty  suggests  the  Im- 
portance which  they  attach  to  seabed  con- 
trols; and 

Whereas  the  Soviets  have  never  signed  an 
agreement  or  treaty  that  did  not  at  least 
temporarily  advance  their  plans  for  world 
domination,  nor  have  they  kept  their  pledged 
word  whenever  it  suited  their  purpose  to 
break  it; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
the  interest  of  a  strong  national  defense 
urge  that  the  United  States  retain  control 
of  all  necessary  military  seabed  Installations. 

CONSERVATION 

Whereas  man  Is  part  of  the  ecology  of 
nature  and  through  the  decades  has  en- 
dangered the  balance  of  nature  by  his  ex- 
ploitation and  misuse  of  natural  elements 
of  air.  water  and  land;  and 

Whereas  it  is  imperative  that  those  persons 
determining  land  use  must  take  Into  con- 
sideration Indiscriminate  acquisition  for 
highways.  Industrial  complexes,  housing  de- 
velopments, air  ports  and  the  destruction  of 
the  marsh  lands,  and  for  minerals,  strip  min- 
ing and  oil  recovery  policies,  watersheds  and 
erosion,  reclamation  and  irrigation,  esthetic 
values  and  recreational  needs;  and 

Whereas  the  future  development  of  the  na- 
tional wealth  and  the  standard  of  American 
life  will  depend  upon  adequate  supplies  of 
clean,  usable  water  and  a  high  percentage 
of  environmental  poUutlon  derives  from 
wasteful,  antiquated,  unsafe  methods  of  city 
and  Industrial  waste  disposal,  farm  use  of 
insecticides,  fungicides  and  herbicides  result- 
ing In  the  deterioration  of  water  quality;  and 
Whereas  the  air  Is  becoming  increasingly 
polluted  by  jet  planes,  motor  vehicle  fumes, 
industrial  smoke  and  gases,  uncontrolled 
flres  and  dust  bowls  threatening  the  well-be- 
ing and  even  the  existence  of  whole  commu- 
nities; and 

Whereas  careless  cutting  of  magnificent 
forests,  including  the  majestic  monarch,  the 
Redwoods  (a  national  heritage),  has  resulted 
in  loss  of  vital  water-sheds  contributing  to 
soil  erosion  and  uncontrolled  floods;  and 

Whereas  man  by  Indifference,  by  greed  or 
by  necessity,  has  been  responsible  for  the  dec- 
imation or  extinction  of  countless  species  of 
wildlife  and  unwarranted  destruction  of  fish 
life: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  sup- 
port effective  studies  and  laws  to  Implement 
pollution  controls  of  air  and  water,  better  use 
of  land  and  prudent  conservation  of  all  nat- 
ural resources,  and  cooperation  among  na- 
tional, state  and  local  authorities  In  order  to 
find  a  common  solution  to  these  problems. 

ATTACK      ON      POLICE 

Whereas  militant  groups  have  openly  an- 
nounced their  Intention  to  destroy  the  local 
police  forces  of  the  United  States  as  a  neces- 
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sary  step  toward  their  goal  of  creating  anar- 
chy in  this  Country;  and 

Whereas  leftists  efforts  to  destroy  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  local  police  and  to  stimu- 
late demand  for  a  national  police  force  are 
being  abetted  by  court  decisions  and  propa- 
ganda; and 

Whereas  widespread  anti-police  propa- 
ganda discredits  efforts  of  the  local  police  to 
protect  citizens  from  bodily  harm  and  their 
property  from  looting  and  arson,  and  de- 
rides the  policeman  who  attempts  to  protect 
himself  from  vicious  attacks;  and 

Whereas  police  departments  are  often  in- 
adequately equipped  and  undermanned,  and 
police  are  often  so  restricted  In  their  use  of 
arms  that  they  must  risk  their  lives  unneces- 
sarily; and 

Whereas  a  bold,  escalating  plan  for  the  de- 
struction of  local  police  has  reached  the  stage 
of  numerous  bombings  of  police  head- 
quarters; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  com- 
mend the  local  police  of  this  Country  for 
their  efforts  to  protect  law-abiding  citizens 
and  pledge  them  our  support; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  warn 
of  the  dangers  of  any  plan  for  a  national- 
ized police  system. 

Loss  OF  INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  reserves  all  powers  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  several  sovereign  states  and 
10  the  people  except  those  specifically  allo- 
cated to  the  Federal  Government;   and 

Whereas  Americans,  apathetically  unaware 
of  the  magnitude  of  these  losses,  should  be 
alarmed  by  the  following  partial  list: 

Citizens  have  been  deprived  of  the  right 
to  own  gold  by  Executive  Order;  the  coinage 
of  the  nation  has  been  debased:  Sliver  Cer- 
tificates have  been  withdrawn:  and  the  dollar 
is  being  progressively  devalued  by  inflation. 

The  right  to  know  Is  abridged  by  bureau- 
cratic practices  of  distortion  or  by  classifica- 
tion of  government  Information  in  order  to 
withhold  it,  not  only  from  the  people  but 
also  from  committees  of  Congress,  and  by 
Federal  Communications  Commission  "guide- 
lines" used  to  infiuence  radio  and  TV  pro- 
gramming. 

The  United  States  has  been  Involved  In  two 
foreign  wars  without  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress. 

The  right  of  parents  to  direct  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  is  being  increasingly 
curtailed  by  federal  edicts;  freedom  of  choice 
of  schools  and  teachers  is  denied:  children 
are  being  bussed  in  \'lolatlon  of  the  law. 

The  right  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  pray 
in  public  schools  is  denied. 

"Guidelines"  In  the  Implementation  of  the 
Gun  Control  Law  of  1968  provide  de  facto 
gun  registration  by  requiring  detailed  in 
formation  from  buyers  of  ammunition  or  ma- 
terials for  reloading  shells  for  sports  and 
recreation. 

The  right  to  sell  or  rent  property  has  been 
sharply  curtailed,  and  dictatorial  use  of  the 
power  of  Eminent  Domain  often  amounts  to 
actual  confiscation  of  property. 

The  right  to  conduct  business  is  greatly 
hampered  by  numerous  government  regula- 
tions including;  hiring  and  firing  personnel; 
inspection  of  records:  submission  of  in- 
numerable reports;  collection  of  withholding, 
sales,  unemployment  taxes  and  social  secu- 
rity payments  under  severe  penalties  for  non- 
compliance. 

Farmers  restrained  by  bureaucratic  edicts, 
are  restricted  in  the  use  of  individual  in- 
genuity and  initiative,  thereby  limiting  use 
of  land,  productivity,  and  hope  of  profit,  thus 
depriving  the  nation  of  cheaper  food  and 
fiber  for  domestic  use  and  for  export; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  stand 
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firmly  for  the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
Constitutional  rights  of  individual  citizens. 

CIVILIAN    BENErlTS    Or    DEFENSE    RESEARCH    AND 
DEVELOPMENT   AND   SUPPORT   OF  ROTC 

Whereas  the  military  research  and  develop- 
ment work  of  our  industrial  and  university 
laboratories— so  often  distorted  and  at- 
tacked— not  only  enables  the  United  States  of 
America  to  neutralize  potential  threats  to 
our  national  survival  but  also  has  provided 
civilian  life  with  "walkie-talkie"  radios,  com- 
puters, lasers  (with  their  medical  applica- 
tion) ,  transistors,  worldwide  television  and 
meteorological  reports  by  satellite  with  new 
developments  in  concentrated  foods  and  in 
nutrition;  and  with  materials  never  found  In 
nature,  withstanding  the  heats,  speeds  and 
pressures  that  technological  progress  gen- 
erates; and 

Whereas  the  ROTC  programs  at  nearly  300 
of  our  Nation's  colleges  and  universities  not 
only  supply  the  bulk  of  the  Air  Force,  Army 
and  Navy  officers  needed  In  times  of  national 
emergency  but  also  strengthen  the  character 
traits  of  self-dlsclpUne,  self-reliance  and 
adult  responsibility  demanded  of  today's  bus- 
inessmen, executives  and  statesmen; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  de- 
plore the  action  of  any  member  of  a  faculty, 
student  body  or  news  medium  who  Joins 
through  ignorance  and/or  intent  in  demon- 
strations against  Defense  Research  and  De- 
velopment programs  or  the  ROTC; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  com- 
mend and  support  Department  of  Defense 
Rese.irch  and  Development  and  every  reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  enroUee  and  Instruc- 
tor devoting  his  efforts  to  the  survival  of  our 
Nation. 

VIETNAM 

Whereas.  Vietnam  peace  negotiations  In 
Paris  have  been  In  session  since  May.  1968. 
and  have  produced  no  tangible  results:  and 

Whereas  American  casualties  have  soared 
during  these  months  of  negotiations;  and 

Whereas  the  heavy  loss  of  American  lives 
combined  with  leftist  anti-war  agitation  and 
lengthy  peace  negotiations  may  lead  to  an 
American  demand  for  peace  at  any  price; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  American  Revolution  call  for 
an  end  to  Vietnam  peace  negotiations,  to  be 
followed  by  a  public  pronouncement  of 
United  States  objectives  in  Vietnam,  deter- 
mined after  full  consideration  and  possible 
repudiation  of  any  entangling  alliances  which 
may  hamper  United  States  freedom  of  action 
in  achieving  military  victory  in  Vietnam  un- 
der direction  of  United  States  military  stra- 
tegists for  a  prompt  and  decisive  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  War. 

STUDENT    SUBVERSION 

Whereas  "militant  activists"  and  "student 
radicals"  not  only  have  wantonly  burned  col- 
lege and  university  buildings,  with  losses 
rvinnlng  Into  many  millions,  have  unlawfully 
occupied  administrative  offices  and  have  de- 
stroyed Irreplacable  and  invaluable  records 
and  property;  but  also  have  disrupted  with 
physical  violence,  the  educational  pursuits  of 
the  great  majority  of  serious  and  law-abiding 
students,  all  In  the  name  of  academic  and  In- 
tellectual freedom;   and 

Whereas  the  campus  revolutionaries  are 
now  openly  directing  the  violent  disruption 
of  education  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  across  the  nation,  making  de- 
mands which,  if  agreed  to.  lead  only  to  more 
and  unacceptable  demands;  and 

Whereas  the  true  purpose  of  most  campus 
disorders  is  to  tear  down  the  existing  struc- 
ture of  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
nation  and  to  create  a  climate  of  anarchy  in 
which  to  destroy  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  It  is  no  secret  that,  to  secure  the 
downfall  of  the  United  States,  the  Marxist- 
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Socialists  have  had  long  range  programs  to 
debauch  American  Youth;  the  success  of 
these  programs  being  manifest  (1)  In  their 
rebellion  against  all  authority,  (2)  in  the 
widespread  use  of  drugs,  and  (3)  In  the 
breakdown  of  religious  and  moral  values; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  urge 
immediate  discontinuance  of  the  payment  of 
any  tax  monies: 

(a)  To  any  student  at  any  college  or  uni- 
versity who  has  participated  In  any  action  op- 
posing administrative  authority  and  In  de- 
fiance of  the  law,  and 

(b)  To  any  faculty  member  who  has  par- 
ticipated In  or  encouraged  any  .action  oppos- 
ing administrative  authority,  and 

(c)  To  any  institution  of  learning  whose 
administrative  offiicals  have  not  enforced  the 
regulations  of  the  Institution; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  urge 
the  thousands  of  Americans,  who  financially 
support  the  college  of  their  choice,  to  con- 
sider the  uses  to  which  their  money  Is  being 
put  and  to  withhold  their  support  from  those 
Institutions  which  condone  or  compromise 
with  student  terror  tactics; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  com- 
mend the  many  students  and  educators 
(amended  to  Include)  who  have  maintained 
high  standards  of  academic  achievement 
and  who  have  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
decency,  morality  and  religious  faith  upon 
which  this  country  was  founded  and  which 
have  resulted  in  the  greatest  degree  of  free- 
dom and  the  greatest  prosperity  ever  known 
to  man. 

SEX    EDUCATION 

Whereas  sex  education  Is  not  new.  most 
high  schools  having  for  years  conducted 
courses  which  teach  the  biological  facts  of 
life;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  new  and  comprehensive 
sex  education  program  being  promoted  by  a 
private  organization  for  use  In  all  schools 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school;  and 

Whereas  leading  promoters  of  sex  educa- 
tion have  published  a  brochure  In  which  they 
state  (we)  "can  be  neither  for  nor  against 
Illegitimacy,  homosexuality,  premarital  sex 
nor  any  other  manifestation  of  human  sexual 
phenomena";  and 

Whereas  a  reputable  psychiatrist  has 
stated  that  sex  education  should  not  begin 
in  grade  schools  because  there  Is  a  phase  of 
personality  development  from  about  ages  5 
to  12  when  a  child  develops  his  physical  and 
mental  strength,  and  premature  Interest  In 
sex  will  distort  the  development  of  the  per- 
sonality; and 

Whereas  there  is  deep  parental  concern 
that  such  instruction  unconnected  with  spir- 
itual and  moral  values  could  cause  a  dis- 
integration of  character  and  moral  standards 
in  an  entire  generation  of  American  youth; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  op- 
pose any  sex  education  in  primary  and  grade 
schools  because  of  the  undesirable  psycho- 
logical effects  and  urge  their  members  to  do 
everything  within  their  power  to  prevent  the 
teaching  of  the  physical  aspects  of  sex  un- 
connected with  spiritual  and  moral  values. 

SENSITIVITY     TRAINING 

Whereas  Sensitivity  Training,  incorporat- 
ing self-criticism,  i.s  a  form  of  instruction 
piven  small  groups  of  persons  by  a  trained 
leader  who  uses  Ills  power  of  persuasion  to 
induce  individuals  to  abandon  self  and  per- 
sonal privacy  of  body  ar.d  thought  and  to 
submerge  themselves  into  an  homogenized 
group  'A'hich  then  becomes  an  entity  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  leader:  and 

Whereas  Sensitivity  Training  under  such 
names  as  T-Groups  (Training  Groups), 
Dynamics.  Human  Rplations.  Group  Coun- 
seling and  other  pseudoryms  is  being  pro- 
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mot«d  by  educational,  youth  and  rehabilita- 
tion groups  and  ty  many  churches,  business, 
industry,  goTerament  and  civic  organiza- 
tions; and 

Whereas  In  spite  of  the  alleged  goals  of 
Sensitivity  Trailing — which  are  love,  trust, 
freedom  of  com|nunlcatlons — the  programs 
often  result  In  tbe  loss  of  moral  and  ethical 
standards,  abdication  from  social  and  per- 
sonal responsibility,  subversion  of  parental 
authority  and  c«uld  destroy  the  ability  to 
distinguish  rlghf  from  wrong  according  to 
Ood's  Law;  and 

Whereas  manyi  specialists  In  the  field  of 
psychiatry  recog|ilze  self-criticism  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  ihe  brainwashing  technique 
used  so  destructively  against  American  war 
prisoners  in  the  I  Korean  War,  tiaving  origi- 
nated In  the  U.sis.R.  in  1929  with  the  com- 
munist party  s^gan  "Through  Bolshevist 
self-criticism  we  will  enforce  the  dictatorship 
of  the  Proletariat?'; 

Resolved,  Tb^t  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  th*^  American  Revolution  op- 
pose Sensitivity  Training  programs  and  urge 
their  members  Ui  make  a  thorough  study  of 
Sensitivity  Training  and  then  sponsor  edu- 
cational progran^  to  publicize  its  inherent 
danger»r- 


orf  "b'JiAwiiJo  Ia   link    (PORNOCRAPHTI 

Whereas  it  hai  been  said  that  "art,  like 
morality,  conslstk  in  drawing  a  line  some- 
where"; and  j 

Whereas  on  every  side  in  this  Nation  we  see 
moral  decadencej  coarseness  of  conduct  and 
a  general  desecration  of  tradition — as  evi- 
denced In  the  printed  tmd  spoken  word;  in 
the  theatre  of  cruelty;  in  motion  pictures 
and  in  TV  performances  of  brutlshness, 
depravity  and  perversion;  in  the  gyrations 
of  popular  dancea;  In  the  crudities  of  Op  Art; 
and  I 

Whereas  it  Is  a  recorded  goal  of  the 
Marxist  world  donsplracy  and  one  of  its 
rules  for  succeesfVU  revolution  to  destroy  the 
moral  vsLlues  of  those  nations  whose  g^ovem- 
ments  the  international  soclaliste  seek  to 
destroy; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  thd  American  Revolution  ex- 
press their  Interest  in  the  work  of  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Por- 
nography and  qop«  the  Commission  will 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  and  an 
planned  decadence  in  this 
Country  to  ascerljain  what  elements  are  pro- 
moting and  profiting  by  this  lucrative  traf- 
fic, and  to  identi  fy  those  elements  whether 
within  or  outsid^  our  borders;   and 

the     National     Society, 
American  Revolution  sug- 


Resolved,     Thate 
Daughters  of  the 


gest  such  an  Uiv^tlgation  should  formulate 
stern  measures  tc  curb  this  despicable  busi- 
ness, beginning  uith  a  simple  definition  of 


pornography — In 
this  Nation  must 


the  belief  that  to  survive, 
acknowledge  that  "art,  like 
morality,  con&lstj  in  drawing  a  line  some- 
where.' 
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APPRECIATION 

UNITH) 

Resolved.   That 
by   the  National 
American  RevoIu<ion 
United  States  of 
the  Seventy-e 

APPRECIATION 

Resolved,     Thalt 
Daughters  of  the 
press  to  Mrs. 
General,  their 
tion   of   her  efflc^ncy 
and  courage  and 
in  furthering  the 

APPRECIATION 
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Resolved,    That 
members   of  the 
expressed  to  the 
privilege  of 
Leetch.    Chairmar 


THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
IITATES    OF    AMERICA 

appreciation   be  expressed 

Society.   Daughters   of   the 

to  the  President  of  the 

America  for  his  message  to 

Continental  Congress. 


T<)    THE    PRESIDENT    GENERAL 

the     National     Society, 

American  Revolution   ex- 

Er^ln  Frees  Selmes,  President 

and  grateful  apprecla- 

courtesy,   dedication 

for  her  Inspired  leadership 

objects  of  our  Society. 


sin :ere 


THE    CHAIRMAN    OF    THE 
COMMITTEB 

the    appreciation    of    the 

Elesolutions  Committee  be 

President  General  for  the 

serving   under  Mrs.   William  D. 

of    the    Committee,    who 
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has  shown  such  unusual  tact,  knowledge, 
ability  and  discretion  m  handling  her  as- 
signment. 

COURTESY  RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas  the  78th  Continental  Congress  of 
the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  has  been  Instructive,  in- 
spirational and  enjoyable;  and 

Whereas  the  overall  result  Is  due  to  those 
who  planned  and  took  part  in  the  programs; 

Resolved,  That  th«  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  ex- 
press their  deep  appreciation  to  the  Officers, 
Chairmen,  their  Committees,  Pages,  and  all 
who  participated  in  the  programs,  particu- 
larly: 

1.  The  members  of  the  staff,  their  loyal 
and  courteous  service  during  the  year  as 
wen  as  during  the  Congress; 

2.  The  United  States  Service  Bands  and 
their  enjoyable  evening  concerts; 

3.  The  musicians,  artists  and  choral  groups 
for  their  contributions  to  the  programs; 

4.  Our  own  All-American  National  Chorus 
of  which  we  are  so  proud; 

5.  The   speakers   for   their   fine   addresses; 

6.  The  coverage  of  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision; 

7.  The  police  and  firemen  for  their  courtesy 
and  protection; 

8.  Each  Individual  who  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  78th  Continental  Congress. 
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NATIONAL  TIMBER  SUPPLY  ACT 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  en- 
tering this  distinguished  body  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  closely  associated  with 
local  government  in  my  home  State  of 
Montana.  In  Montana,  as  in  other  West- 
em  States  and  a  good  many  other  riiral 
areas,  the  county  is  the  key  to  effective 
local  government.  It  Is  the  county  which 
determines  the  adequacy  of  the  road  sys- 
tem so  essential  to  get  crops  and  livestock 
to  market.  It  is  the  county  which  bears 
the  basic  responsibility  for  schools.  Peo- 
ple in  rural  areas  throughout  the  countiy 
look  to  the  coimty  for  police  protection 
and  other  fundamental  services  paid  for 
by  their  taxes. 

It  is  because  of  my  fimdamental  Inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  counties  of  the 
United  States  that  I  rise  today  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  National  Timber  Supply 
Act  of  1969.  There  is  a  close  and  continu- 
ing relationship  between  timber  harvest 
and  county  revenues  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  timber  management  of  the 
national  forests. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  the  Government  land  I  am  referring 
to  in  my  statement  is  not  wilderness  area 
but  commercial  forest  land  managed  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

Under  the  law,  counties  where  na- 
tional forests  are  situated  receive  25  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  from  timber  sold  off 
those  local  Federal  timber  lands.  These 
funds  are  paid  to  the  counties  to  help 
defray  the  costs  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  coimty  roads  and  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  schools.  It  follows  logi- 
cally that  the  improvement  of  timber 
stands  on  the  national  forests  and  their 
better  management  will  inevitably  pro- 
vide greater  revenues  and  thus  directly 
benefit  the  coimties  which,  I  would  re- 


mind you,  derive  no  property  tax  rev- 
enues from  national  forest  lands  lying 
within  the  coimty  boundaries. 

Perhaps  of  equal  importance  is  the 
fact  that  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act 
wQl  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Knutson-Vandenberg 
Act — 16  U.S.C.  576 — funds  which  are 
specified  for  reforestation  of  national 
forest  lands  which  have  been  harvested. 
The  Knutson-Vandenberg  fund  system, 
while  serving  a  worthy  purpose,  has  been 
a  bone  of  contention  between  the  coun- 
ties and  the  Federal  Government  for 
many  years.  The  inequities  of  the  system 
have  caused  the  introduction  of  numer- 
ous bills  over  the  past  25  years.  I  have 
attended  hearings  on  the  issue.  The 
amount  of  K-V  funds — as  they  are 
called — deposited  by  the  timber  buyer 
varies  widely  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  forest,  the  terrain  involved,  and 
other  factors.  Purchaser  deposits  for  re- 
forestation are  a  high  percentage  of 
stumpage  costs,  the  apparent  value  of 
the  timber  sale  is  reduced  and  the  25  per- 
cent of  receipts  going  to  the  counties  is 
cut  down. 

There  are  county  officials  who  feel  that 
K-V  funds  tend  to  deprive  the  counties, 
therefore,  of  their  fair  share  of  timber 
sale  revenues. 

While  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act 
does  not  repeal  the  K-V  provisions,  it 
will,  when  operating  through  the  "high 
yield  forest  fund"  make  it  unnecessary 
to  use  the  act.  It  does  not  provide  near 
enough  money  to  do  the  needed  cultural 
practices.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed act  is  to  stimulate  better  silvicul- 
tural  practices  which,  of  course,  includes 
reforestation. 

In  essence  the  National  Timber  Supply 
Act  and  its  funding  methods  will  elimi- 
nate the  counties'  share  of  the  timber  sale 
revenues  from  being  skimmed  off  the  top 
for  what  is  rightfully  a  Federal  manage- 
ment expense.  This  is  only  right  and  just 
and  will,  in  every  case,  work  to  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  citizens  who  live  in  those 
counties. 

In  terms  of  reforestation  activities 
themselves,  the  National  Timber  Supply 
Act,  while  easing  the  counties'  financial 
burdens,  will  provide  more  than  10  times 
as  many  dollars  for  reforestation  as  is 
now  provided  by  K-V.  Everyone  benefits 
from  this  change  and  no  one  loses.  This 
is  rare  legislation  for  this  reason  alone. 

I  am  today  directing  these  remarks  by 
mail  to  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties urging  that  they  solicit  the  support 
of  every  county  governing  body  in  the 
United  States  for  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Timber  Supply  Act.  This  act  will 
respond  to  the  President's  plan  to  restore 
fiscal  responsibility  to  local  government 
and  I  thoroughly  endorse  both  its  intent 
and  its  climate  effect. 


THE   DETERIORATING    SITUATION 
IN  IRAQ 


April  22,  1969 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President.   I  have 
been  given  a  special  report  by  the  Amer- 


ican Jewish  Committee  which  describes 
the  situation  of  the  2,500  Jews  in  Iraq 
as  "deteriorating  at  an  ominous  rate." 
A  situation  of  terror  pervades  the  com- 
munity there  as  restrictions  are  steadily 
tightened.  The  report  speaks  eloquently 
for  itself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SPECIAL   Report   on    Situation    of    Jews   in 
Iraq — American   Jewish   Committee 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Iraq  is  de- 
teriorating at  an  ominous  rate.  The  only 
ones  working  are  a  few  teachers,  a  few  busi- 
ne.'smen  and  one  professor  whose  services 
are  apparently  wanted  and  needed  by  the 
government.  A  system  of  self  help,  that  is 
one  family  helping  another  had  been  built 
lip;  but  even  those  who  had  are  now  Join- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  have  nots.  There  is 
want. 

The  people  are  terrified  and  terrorized.  The 
ringing  of  the  bell  or  a  knock  at  the  door  is 
enough  to  frighten  any  of  them.  The  fear 
was  compared  to  that  of  the  Nazi  ordeal, 
and  has  brought  the  f)opulatlon  collectively 
to  an  Indescribably  nervous  pitch.  The  night 
of  the  executions  the  Chief  Rabbi  was  asked 
to  go  to  the  prison  to  say  prayers  for  the 
condemned  men.  He  refused,  as  did  his  as- 
sistant; no  doubt  out  of  fear.  Someone  did 
go  however,  but  was  kicked  out  after  only  a 
few  minutes. 

It  is  reported  that  the  hang:ngs  in  Bagh- 
dad took  place  one  by  one  in  the  presence 
of  the  other  victims. 

Restrictions  have  become  Intolerable. 
Personal  effects  cannot  now  be  sold  either. 
.4n  entire  family  was  arrested  because  a 
member  sold  a  carpet.  The  explanation  given 
Is  that  such  money  will  be  spent  to  smuggle 
the  people  out  of  the  country. 

The  economic  situation  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity has  reached  a  desperate  point,  and 
the  oppressive  policies  continue.  If  there  is 
any  way  through  an  International  volun- 
tary body  or  a  friendly  government  to  bring 
some  assistance  to  this  helpless  group,  it 
would  Ije  a  life  saving  measure  for  them. 


THE  1970  CENSUS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF  MASSACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
ing personal  questions  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  wants  for  its  1970  census  threat- 
en to  violate  every  citizen's  fundamental 
right  to  privacy.  I  am  cosponsoring  a 
bill— H.R.  3778 — that  would  clear  away 
this  threat  by  making  wholly  voluntary 
the  responses  to  all  but  six  basic  census 
questions.  This  legislation  would  prevent 
the  Federal  Government  from  carrying 
out  searching  inquiries  into  a  citizen's 
private  affairs  without  that  citizen's 
consent.  But  the  bill — and  this  point 
should  be  emphasized — will  not  restrict 
or  inhibit  the  Government's  ability  to 
gather  the  statistics  it  needs  for  plaiming 
and  administering  Its  programs. 

We  have  read  of  the  complex  and  wide- 
ranging  questionnaire  that  the  Census 
Bureau  proposes  to  send  into  the  homes 
of  this  coimtry  next  year.  Though  the 
Bureau's  Ettrector,  A.  Ross  Eckler,  as- 
sured the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics  of  the  House  Post  Oflttce  and 
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Civil  Service  Commission  In  hearings  on 
April  1  that  the  responses  to  this  ques- 
tionnaire would  be  kept  strictly  confi- 
dential, our  mail  reflects  the  opinions  of 
our  constituents  who  feel  the  require- 
ment to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
constitutes  an  unwarranted  invasion  of 
their  personal  privacy.  And  who  should 
be  in  a  better  position  to  know  when  a 
question  is  too  personal  than  the  people 
who  will  be  asked  them? 

In  respHJnse  to  the  mounting  wave  of 
criticism  over  the  length  of  the  form  and 
the  personal  nature  of  the  questions,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  recently  in- 
formed Members  of  Congress  that  "ques- 
tions relating  to  the  adequacy  of  kitchen 
and  bathroom  facilities  have  been  re- 
worded to  remove  any  implication  that 
the  Government  is  interested  in  knowing 
with  whom  these  facilities  may  be 
shared. "  I  am  relieved  to  hear  that  the 
original  66-question  form  has  been  cut 
back  to  23  questions,  but  I  feel  that  these 
measures  do  not  solve  the  basic  complaint 
we  have  with  the  1970  census;  that  is, 
individuals  are  still  being  asked  to  di- 
vulge what  they  regard  as  confidential 
information  or  else  face  the  possibility 
of  as  much  as  60  days  imprisonment.  No 
woman  should  be  faced  with  the  dilemma 
of  admitting  that  she  had  borne  illegiti- 
mate children  or  other  personal  infor- 
mation, possibly  not  even  known  by  her 
husband,  or  face  the  possibility  of  a  jail 
sentence.  Admittedly,  this  is  probably  the 
most  extreme  example  of  the  type  of  con- 
flicts this  census  will  create  between  the 
demands  of  the  state  and  the  individuals 
loyalty  to  himself  and  his  self-respect. 
But  an  examination  of  the  proposed  cen- 
sus form  and  the  many  statements  de- 
livered by  my  colleagues  on  this  matter 
in  this  Congress  and  in  the  90th  Congress 
have  convinced  me  that  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  was 
correct  when,  in  reporting  a  bill  similar 
to  H.R.  3778,  it  wrote  on  October  2,  1968: 

Census  questions  are  broad  and  in  some 
cases  Invade  areas  of  citizens'  personal 
households  and  activities  which  go  far  be- 
yond the  neceealty  for  enumeration.  Al- 
though State  and  local  governments  have 
expressed  strong  interest  in  obtaining  such 
information  for  Justifiable  reasons  (includ- 
ing the  distribution  of  public  funds  for  edu- 
cation, welfare,  and  related  government  pur- 
poses), imprisonment  for  refusing  to  answer 
or  answering  falsely  is  a  penalty  too  great  to 
Impose  on  any  citizen  (S.  Rept.  No.  1610.  90th 
Congress,  2d  Session). 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  last 
Congress,  S.  4062,  which  would  have  re- 
pealed those  sections  of  the  United  States 
Code  providing  jail  sentences  for  persons 
refusing  to  answer  or  falsely  answering 
census  questions,  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  October  2,  1968,  which,  un- 
fortunately, proved  to  be  too  late  for  the 
House  to  act.  H.R.  3778  includes  the 
changes  proposed  by  S.  4062,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  provides  a  basic  Improvement 
not  included  in  that  bill.  In  addition 
to  eliminating  prison  penalties,  H.R.  3778 
would  make  persons  liable  for  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $100  for  failure  to  truth- 
fully answer  questions  In  the  following 
areas  only: 

(1)  name  and  address; 

(2)  relationship  to  head  of  household; 
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(3)  sex 

(4)  date  of  birth;  and 

(5)  visitors  in  home  at  the  time  of  the 
census. 

By  restricting  compulsory  questions  to 
these  areas.  Congress  would  be  more 
closely  following  the  constitutional  pur- 
poses of  a  census,  which  are  to  provide 
the  basis  for  congressional  districts — 
Constitution,  article  1.  section  2,  and 
section  2  of  the  14th  amendment. 
Questions  on  personal  matters  such  as 
the  number  of  bathrooms  in  a  given  lesi- 
dence  are  irrelevant  to  this  purpose  and 
therefore  not  within  the  constitutional 
Intent  of  the  census. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  statistics  derived 
from  questions  asked  about  marital 
status,  years  of  school  completed,  em- 
ployment status,  kitchen  or  cooking 
facilities,  heating  equipment,  number  of 
bedrooms,  presence  of  washing  ma- 
chines, television,  and  many  other  ques- 
tions, are  helpful  to  the  national.  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  in- 
dustry as  well.  Some  of  this  information 
may  indeed  be  vital  to  the  planning  of 
governmental  programs.  Therefore,  we 
do  not  propose  restricting  the  nature  of 
the  questions  asked.  We  only  are  telling 
the  Census  Bureau  that  they  may  not 
force  a  person  to  answer  questions  be- 
yond five  specific  categories  related  to 
the  constitutional  purposes  for  the  cen- 
sus. We  are  leaving  it  to  the  individual 
citizen  to  determine  which  questions 
are  too  personal  for  him  to  answer. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  protect  the 
right  of  privacy  in  this  area  because  no 
one  can  determine  what  Invades  a  per- 
son's privacy  better  than  that  person. 

I  cannot  see  how  asking  for  voluntary 
responses  to  most  of  the  census  questions 
would  make  the  census,  to  use  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Maurice  C.  Stans'  words, 
"unreliable  and  practically  useless." 
George  Gallup,  Lou  Harris,  and  count- 
less other  polling  organizations  have 
been  proving  for  years  that  you  can  take 
accurate  surveys  without  threatening  to 
fine  or  imprison  the  person  questioned. 
In  fact,  we  may  find  that  the  Census 
Bureau  will  get  more  cooperation  from 
the  public  if  they  ask  rather  than  require 
people  tD  answer  questions.  I  know  that 
if  someone  came  up  to  me  and  explained 
the  reasons  for  asking  various  questions 
and  asked  for  my  cooperation.  I  would 
feel  more  disposed  to  answer  than  if  he 
had  said.  "Answer  these  questions  or  else 
you  will  go  to  jail  for  60  days."  Next 
year's  census  will  for  the  first  time  be 
conducted  largely  by  mail.  Distortion 
and  failure  to  respond  seems  more  likely 
under  these  circumstances  than  when 
the  census  was  conducted  by  direct,  per- 
sonal interview.  Surely,  under  these  new- 
conditions,  we  should  try  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  the  people  rather  than 
their  hostility. 

Furthermore,  we  should  act  at  this 
time  to  let  the  Census  Bureau  know  that 
many  of  the  questions  included  in  the 
1970  census,  such  as  requests  for  infor- 
mation on  previous  marriages,  value  of 
property,  and  number  of  children  borne 
by  a  woman,  including  stillbirths,  touch 
upon  personal  matters  which  Congress 
believes  should  not  oe  the  subjects  of  a 
national  survey.   We   should  warn   the 
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WORKWEEK  1969  AT  SPRINGFIELD 
COLLEGE,  A  STUDENT- ADMINIS- 
TERED PRClJECT  DESIGNED  TO 
RAISE  FUNE  S  FOR  BADLY  NEEDED 
FACILITIES-}- WORKWEEK  STANDS 
AS  A  POSmVE  REJECTION  OF  THE 
IRRESPONSIBILITY  AND  DE- 
STRUCTIONlOCCURRING  ON  SOME 
COLLEGE  cXmPUSES 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF      WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  stu- 
dents at  Spring;  leld  College,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  have  ini  iated  and  administered 
a  project — Workweek  1969 — designed  to 
bring  contributions  to  the  college  to  aid 
in  the  growth  and  expansion  of  that  in- 
stitution of  high  er  education. 

The  Springfl;ld  undergraduate  has 
seldom  been  given  to  noise  or  display 
but  rather  has  <  hosen  the  currently  un- 
stylish path  of  I  looperation.  It  is  in  this 
tradition  and  spirit  that  students  of 
Springfield  hav;  foregone  the  placard 
and  have  instea  i  chosen  the  shovel  and 
paint  brush  as  i  means  by  which  they 
offer  aid  to  tie  capital  fundraising 
campaign. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  goals  of  their  ef- 
forts will  be  reai  ized  in  the  building  of  a 
library,  a  football-track-soccer  complex, 
classrooms,  and  infirmary  facilities. 

Participating  students  are  working  in 
the  Springfield  :ommunity  on  a  variety 
of  odd  jobs.  Tlie  proceeds  from  their 
labors  will  augnjent  funds  being  used  to 
provide  needed  ipiprovements. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  students  giving 
aid  in  a  positiveimanner,  so  beneficial  to 
themselves  and  toeir  Institutions. 
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This  positive  program  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  Phyllis  Lerner.  a  student 
of  this  institution.  She  is  an  alert  and 
enlightened  young  lady. 


April  22,  1969 


THE  BRUTAL  TRUTH 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
13.  1969,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
contains  an  excellent  article  entitled, 
"The  Brutal  Truth"  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger. 
Having  received  permission,  I  insert  the 
following  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  Brutal  Truth 
(By  C.  L,  Sulzberger) 

Saigon. — Last  October  the  Central  OfiSce 
for  South  Vietnam  (C.O.S.V.N.) ,  Commu- 
nism's executive  committee  for  Vletcong  op- 
erations, adopted  a  basic  peace  strategy 
which  must  be  reversed  by  Hanoi  If  present 
efforts  are  to  succeed.  This  basic  strategy  Is 
called  Resolution  Eight  and  alms  at  "decisive 
victory." 

"Decisive  victory"  Is  speclflcally  described 
as:  ( 1)  American  recognition  of  and  negotia- 
tion with  the  Communist  National  Libera- 
tion Pront  (N.L.P.) ,  now  regarded  as  attained; 
(2) — American  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
nam and  destruction  of  U.S.  military  bases 
which  "will  certainly  be  accomplished";  (3) 
— creation  of  a  "coalition  government"  In 
Saigon,  Including  the  NLJ.,  to  establish  a 
"neutral  South  Vietnam." 

total   \7CT0RY 

Such  "decisive  victory"  is  to  be  followed 
ultimately  by  what  is  called  "total  victory": 
Independence,  territorial  reunlflcatlon  and 
a  Socialist  regime  in  [all]  Vietnam."  A  later 
C.O.S.V.N.  study  session  on  Resolution  Eight 
concluded : 

"The  enemy's  rear  Is  unstable.  The  pup- 
pet army  and  Government  are  disintegrating. 
.  .  The  fact  that  the  Americans  are  talking 
with  us  In  Paris  means  they  have  fallen  Into 
our  trap.  The  fact  that  they  declared  an  un- 
conditional bombing  halt  over  North  Viet- 
nam means  they  have  recognized  their  fail- 
ure." 

To  exploit  this  situation,  Hanoi  many 
weeks  ago  ordered  "continuous,  relentless 
and  encompassing"  offensives  with  "recurring 
climaxes  and  concentrating  their  main  efforts 
on  chosen  targets."  But  It  warned  that  Wash- 
ington also  Is  trying  to  find  "a  political  so- 
lution to  defeat  us"  and  "we  are  resolved  to 
defeat  them  In  this  situation.  ...  We  will  de- 
feat the  enemy  on  the  political  front  right 
in  the  United  States.  We  will  enlist  the  Amer- 
ican people's  support  against  the  Vietnam 
war." 

C.O.S.V.N.  commanded  Its  troops  to  "sus- 
tain your  attack  and  don't  let  the  enemy 
stop  for  a  breath.  ,  .  .  BuUd  up  secret  self- 
defense  and  secret  guerrilla  strength  in  the 
urban  centers.  .  .  .  Build  up  our  strength  in 
Saigon  urgently  for  Saigon  Is  the  number  one 
theater  In  South  Vietnam,  . 

"The  primary  objective  of  the  political 
struggle  movement  in  Saigon  is  to  voice  the 
people's  demands  for  peace,  to  topple  the 
Thieu-Ky-Hung  cUque,  to  establish  a  prog- 
ressive government  to  negotiate  with  the 
N.L.F.  and  to  bring  about  American  with- 
drawal." 

C.O.S.V.N.  concluded:  "political  weakness 
causes  the  enemy  to  suffer  failure  after  fail- 
ure In  the  strategic  field  and  drives  him  to 


defeat.  .  .  .  We  must  engage  in  a  protracted 
war  and  endure  many  hardships." 

A  subsequent  analysis  announced  the  Com- 
munists would  cling  to  certain  goals  at  the 
Paris  negotiations  including  deescalatlon  of 
the  war  and  mutual  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  reckoned  that 
Hanoi  can  disguise  its  own  troop  withdrawal 
and  later  reopen  "the  war  of  liberation."  This 
tactic  is  spelled  out  In  documents  taken  from 
enemy  corpses  late  last  month. 

General  Glap,  Hanoi's  redoubtable  com- 
mander, Issued  orders  (also  captured  at  the 
end  of  March)  to  sustain  present  attacks 
with  a  view  to  a  "final  major  offensive  either 
In  May  or  the  last  part  of  June  through  the 
first  half  of  July."  Reinforcements  for  this 
effort  are  already  marching  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  in  Laos  toward  South  Vietnam. 

SAIGON   IS   target 

This  offensive  would  start  only  If  there  is 
no  prior  settlement  In  Paris  and  is  labelled 
the  Dong  Khol  General  Revolution.  Saigon 
would  be  its  primary  target.  There  is  even 
reference  to  "leveling"  the  capital.  Special 
units  are  being  preposltloned  lor  attacks  on 
Saigon's  Tansonnhut  airport,  seat  of  the  U.S. 
high  command. 

Several  basic  deductions  can  be  made  from 
these  audacious  plans.  Although  the  Com- 
munists report  their  own  high  casualties  ac- 
curately in  order  to  Insure  adequate  rein- 
forcments  will  be  sent,  they  exaggerate  allied 
losses  and  distort  the  real  military  picture. 
They  also  rely  heavily  on  "sleeper"  agents 
hidden  in  Government-controlled  aresis  and 
on  accommodations  reached  with  regions 
that  are  not  as  well  "pacified"  as  Saigon 
thinks. 

the  price  in  blood 

Communist  troops  already  committed  to 
this  protracted  offensive  are  being  brutally 
punished.  Nevertheless,  Hanoi  seems  to  reck- 
on that  if  It  continues  paying  the  terrible 
price  in  blood,  its  own  military  resolution 
win  outweigh  Washington's  political  resolu- 
tion. This  hard-boiled  audacity  may  yet 
prove  justified. 

Showdown  could  be  deferred  if,  before 
May-June,  the  new  Nixon  peace  Initiative 
produces  results.  Otherwise  there  promises  to 
be  a  terrible  effort  to  raze  Saigon.  In  either 
event  the  American  people  should  be  aware 
what  Communist  strategy  calls  for  and  what 
their  own  responsibility  should  be  In  helping 
their  Government  to  articulate  a  response. 
For  Communist  strategy  specifically  reckons 
on  "the  American  people's  support"  to  secure 
Its  own  victory. 
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HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sjjeaker,  the  question  of  postal  reform  is 
now  before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  Today  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  for  the  committee  and 
outlined  future  plans.  In  connection  with 
the  hearing  today,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Postmaster  General  explaining 
that  he  intends  to  submit  to  the  commit- 
tee legislative  proposals  for  postal  reform 
during  the  last  week  of  May.  I  thought 
that  the  Members  would  be  Interested  in 
the  statement  of  both  Chairman  Dulski 
and  Postmaster  General  Blount,  which  I 
am  submitting  for  the  Record: 
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Statement  of  Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski  on 
Reformation  of  the  Postal  Establish- 
ment AND  H.R.  4,  A  Bill  To  Accomplish 
That  Purpose  Before  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  US.  House 
OF  Representatives,  April  22,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record  I  am  Thad- 
deus J.  Dulski,  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  41st  District  of  New  York. 

To  qualify  myself  as  a  witness,  I  will  state 
that  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Commit- 
tee during  all  of  my  ten  years  and  three 
months  of  service  In  the  Congress.  I  also 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations  during  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses. 

I  am  the  author  of  H.R.  4,  to  modernize  the 
United  States  postal  establishment,  to  pro- 
vide for  efficient  and  economical  postal  serv- 
ice to  the  public,  to  Improve  postal  employee- 
management  relations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  am  accompanied  by  Mr.  Charles  E,  John- 
son, a  member  of  the  professional  staff  of 
this  Committee  for  nearly  seventeen  years, 
and  Mr,  Prank  C.  Fortune,  a  member  of  the 
regular  Committee  staff. 

I  believe  It  will  be  helpful,  at  the  outset, 
to  review  the  background  of  this  hearing  and 
our  posture  on  the  matter  of  postal  reform 
at  this  particular  time. 

The  United  States  Post  Office  has  a  more 
direct,  personal,  and  day-to-day  effect  on 
more  Americans  than  does  any  other  Gov- 
ernmental function. 

A  healthy,  efficient,  and  responsive  postal 
service  Is  a  vital  force  In  the  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  social  growth  of  the  nation,  A 
weak  one  Is  a  danger  to  the  American  wav 
of  life. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a 
growing  awareness  that  our  vast,  sprawling 
postal  complex  Is  heavily  overburdened  and 
in  deep  trouble.  Delays,  breakdowns,  errors, 
damage,  and  other  Inconvenience  to  the 
public  have  become  more  and  more  frequent 

Businessmen,  public  officials,  and  just 
plain  citizens  have  demonstrated  Increasing 
concern  with  the  condition  of  their  postal 
system  and  the  grave  problems  confronting 

Public  dissatisfaction  Is  more  widespread 

and  public  demand  for  a  change  Is  more  In- 
sistent—than ever  before  with  respect  to 
postal  affairs. 

Plagued  as  our  people  are  by  recurring 
rises  m  postal  charges  In  the  face  of  declining 
service,  small  wonder  their  mood  is  sullen 
They  feel  they  are  entitled  to  a  better  deal 
all  around. 

There  is,  as  well,  unusual  agreement  among 
postal  officials  and  Independent  authorities 
upon  the  need  for  sweeping  reforms  In  postal 
policies  and  operations. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  public  resentment 
soars  to  high  levels  whenever  a  pronounce- 
ment Is  made  by  a  public  figure  criticizing 
the  Post  Office  or  warning  that  It  Is  threat- 
ened with  disaster. 

In  my  experience,  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  such  a  pronouncement  by  a  public 
figure  was  the  proposal  on  April  3,  1967,  by 
former  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F 
O'Brien.  He  proposed  that  the  Post  Office  be 
turned  over— lock,  stock,  and  barrel— to  a 
corporation. 

The  Immediate  result  was  renewed  clamor 
for  major  surgery  In  the  postal  establish- 
ment. The  corporation  approach  was  seized 
upon  by  sundry  and  assorted  "experts"  as 
the  panacea  for  all  postal  Ills. 

The  proposal  was  given  impetus  by  the 
creation  of  a  panel — called  "the  President's 
Commission  on  Postal  Organization."  This 
was  on  April  8,  1967,  just  five  days  after  Mr. 
O'Brien's  original  suggestion. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Kappel,  the  highly  re- 
garded former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  was  named  Chairman 
of  the  Commission. 
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The  Commission's  report,  entitled  "To- 
wards Postal  Excellence,"  was  submitted  to 
former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  July 
of  1968.  The  report  strongly  supports  the 
corporation  proposal. 

Therefore,  the  two  advocates  for  turning 
the  Post  Office  over  to  a  corporation  are  Mr. 
O'Brien,  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Kappel,  the 
signer  of  the  Commission  recommendations. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  their  strong  advo- 
cacy of  the  corporation,  both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen have  declined  my  requests  that  they 
testify  before  this  Committee  in  support  of 
their  corporate  recommendations.  The  re- 
quests were  made  early  in  March  and  again 
within  the  last  ten  days. 

Each  has  stated  that  other  obligations 
preclude  his  appearance  here.  Neither  one 
has  indicated  any  possibility  of  appearing 
in  the  reasonably  near  future. 

I  recognize  that  Messrs.  O'Brien  and  Kap- 
pel, as  private  citizens,  are  under  no  statu- 
tory mandate  to  appear  and  testify. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  feel  that  they  share  a 
strong  moral  obligation— as  the  chief  archi- 
tects of  a  precedent-shattering  change  In 
historic  public  policy— to  help  complete  the 
project  they  began. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  public  Interest  de- 
mands they  submit  themselves  to  the  re- 
quirements of  established  legislative  proc- 
ess. It  is  my  hope  that  both  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
Mr.  Kappel  will  be  able  to  testify  before  these 
hearings  are  completed.  I  will  continue  my 
endeavors  to  arrange  for  their  appearance 

The  other  major  factor  to  be  considered,  of 
course,  is  the  position  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration on  postal  reform. 

I  have  consulted  at  length  with  Postmas- 
ter General  Wlnton  M.  Blount,  and  urged 
early  submission  of  his  official  recommenda- 
tions for  postal  reform. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  advised  me 
that  he  cannot  be  prepared  to  do  this  until 
the  end  of  May,  He  also  has  urged  that  postal 
reform  hearings  be  deferred  until  he  can 
appear  and  testify  at  that  time, 

I  fully  appreciate  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's situation,  and  his  need  to  make  cer- 
tain that  his  official  recommendation,  once 
submitted,  will  serve  the  public  Interest, 

He  has  been  in  office  less  than  ninety  days, 
and  will  have  the  responsibility  of  providing 
postal  service  long  after  he  commits  himself. 
In  contrast,  the  Kappel  Commission  con- 
ducted an  exhaustive  study,  with  a  strong 
staff  and  at  considerable  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  arrive  at  Its  decision  after  a 
year  and  a  quarter. 

It  was  with  the  background  of  the  Kap- 
pel report  and  my  own  intensive  study  that 
I  introduced  H.R.  4  at  the  start  of  the  91st 
Congress  and  declared  that  the  most  urgent 
issue  facing  us  in  1969  Is:  "What  we  should 
do  about  the  United  States  Post  Office  Ete- 
partment." 

The  Issue  has  been  Intensified,  now,  by  the 
Postmaster  General's  announcement  that  he 
will  seek  an  increase  In  first-class  postage, 
from  6  cents  to  7  cents,  as  well  as  other 
postal  rate  adjustments  to  be  detailed  later, 
Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  positive  steps  toward  postal  reform  must 
precede  postal  rate  Increases,  First  things 
must  come  first. 

The  public  Interest  requires  that  we  move 
promptly  on  postal  reform. 
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the  nature  of  postal  reform 

Postal  modernization  has  engaged  a  major 
share  of  my  personal  time  and  attention  for 
the  past  10  months. 

I  have  made  a  thorough  review  of  the  Kap- 
pel Commission  report  and  Its  four  volumes 
of  "Annex"  material,  as  well  as  the  records 
of  certain  existing  Government  corporations. 

The  Kappel  report  and  annexes  are  com- 
prehensive and  analytical  documents,  I  have 
been  particularly  Impressed  with  their  In- 
formative value  with  respect  to  the  multitude 
of  postal  problems. 

I  strongly  concur  with  the  Commission's 


findings  that  postal  reform  is  :m  immediate 
necessity,  and  that  no  private  firm  would  be 
willing  to  take  over  the  postal  system, 

I  differ,  however,  with  the  Commission's 
conclusion  that  a  postal  corporation  is  the 
only  answer. 

All  of  the  worthy  purposes  that  a  corpora- 
tion might  achieve  can  be  gained  just  as 
well— and  with  far  less  risk  of  serious  dis- 
ruption—while keeping  the  post  office  as  a 
direct  executive  function  in  the  normal 
framework  of  Government, 

I  was  prepared  to  begin  hearing  testimony 
a  month  ago.  In  deference  to  the  Postmaster 
General's  position,  I  delayed  until  after  the 
Easter  Recess. 

However,  I  could  not.  In  good  conscience, 
agree  to  further  postpone  Committee  action 
and  have  proceeded,  pursuant  to  public 
notice,  with  the  hearings  beginning  today. 
It  is  not  my  intention,  in  doing  so.  in  any 
way  to  compromise  the  Postmaster  General's 
situation.  The  hearings  will  have  no  adverse 
effect  on  the  development  and  presentation 
of  his  plan. 

He  has  my  personal  assurance  that  his  offi- 
cial proposal  will  be  welcome,  when  pre- 
sented, and  win  receive  full  consideration 
by  the  Committee, 

At  the  same  time,  I  feel  It  is  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Committee  to  take  and 
to  maintain  the  Initiative  In  a  legislative  field 
that  is  of  such  vital  concern  to  all  of  us. 
As  to  postal  rate  Increases.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  third  round  of  the  heavy  ones  im- 
posed only  16  months  ago  by  Public  Law 
90-206  has  not  even  taken  effect  yet. 

In  my  opinion,  the  American  public  would 
reject  outright  a  new  round  of  rate  Increases 
unless  the  Congress  first  takes  positive  steps 
to  improve  postal  service. 

What  I  have  said,  Mr,  Chairman,  estab- 
lishes the  general  frame  of  reference  In  which 
I  ask  the  Committee  to  consider  the  relative 
merits  of  my  bill,  H.R,  4,  and  the  corpora- 
tion approach  recommended  by  the  Kappel 
Commission. 

Each  presents  a  suggested  means  for  the 
solution  of  the  many  postal  difficulties. 

Each  is  the  product  of  painstaking  study 
of  the  postal  system  and  of  all  possible  means 
to  improve  It. 

Each,  in  my  Judgment,  represents  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  proposals  to  mod- 
ernize the  postal  service  yet  placed  before  the 
Congress. 

And  each,  I  am  sure,  has  been  offered  with 
equal  good  faith  and  concern  for  the  public 
interest. 

I  certainly  agree  that  major  changes — pos- 
sibly even  radical  changes— are  needed  in 
our  postal  policy  and  practices 

But  I  find  nothing  to  prove  that  the  only 
satisfactory  remedy  is  to  turn  this  great 
service  over  to  a  corporation. 

We  must  take  care  that  the  cure  is  not 
worse  than  the  illness.  I  think  that  this  er- 
ror could  occur  If  we  made  the  drasttc 
changeover  to  a  corporation. 

A  government  corporation  Is  Justified  only 
when  a  necessary  governmental  task  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  the  normal  Government 
process.  This  is  not  the  case  here. 

The  Post  Office  Department  and  Its  700.- 
000-odd  employees  are  doing  a  remarkable 
job  in  the  face  of  the  burdens  imposed  on 
them. 

They  stand  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  do 
an  even  better  Job  if  we  will  only  free  them 
from  existing  handicaps. 

As  I  have  said,  my  studies  show  that  everj 
reform  possible  to  a  corporation  can  be 
achieved  more  quickly  and  effectively  by 
sound  legislation  within  the  present  frame- 
work of  Government. 

Most  Important,  I  believe  this  can  be  done 
without  the  inevitable  disruption  and  tur- 
moil involved  in  a  change-over  to  a  corpo- 
ration. 

My  postal  reform  bill,  HP.  4.  is  intended 
to  provide  a  responsible  alternative  to  the 
corporation  for  the  Congress  to  consider. 
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Th«  bill  la  dlr^t«d  primarily  to  the  three 
fundamental  are«s  of  change  that  are  needed 
to  permit  the  Pqst  Office  Department  to  do 
well  the  Job  for  ^hlch  It  waa  created. 

First,  top  poajtal  management  mxut  be 
given  authority,  consistent  with  Its  respon- 
sibilities, to  provide  an  efficient  and  economi- 
cal postal  sjrstem. 

Postal  management  now  Is  severely  and 
unjustly  hampertd  In  Its  efforts  to  adminis- 
ter the  Departmetit  In  a  businesslike  way. 

Second,  there  pust  be  provision  for  the 
Department  to  Install  and  utilize  an  updated 
financial  policy  {hat  Is  fully  responsive  to 
operating  needs,  j 

The  present  financial  arrangements  are  a 
hodgepodge  of  lometimes  conflicting  and 
often  obstructive  Jimltatlons.  Immediate  cor- 
rective action  Is;  required  In  at  least  two 
phases  of  the  ittepartment's  financial  ac- 
tivities. 

And  third,  poital  employee-management 
relations  are  In  a  sad  state  of  disrepair  and 
must  be  modeml^d  to  fit  today's  needs. 

My    bill    woul^    reorganize    and     greatly 
stal  establishment  in  these 
well  as  In  its  related  ac- 
retaln  the   postal   estab- 
alar  Government  Depart- 
Btmaster  General  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presldelit's  cabinet. 

I  sincerely  belikve  that  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  not  or  ly  accomplish  most  of  the 
Kappel  Commissi  )n "3  recommendations,  but, 
also,  would  truly  achieve  our  own  goal  of 
"postal  excellence  " 

A  fairly  comprehensive  summary  of  H.R.  4 
Is  on  each  Memlter's  desk  this  morning.  I 
commend  It  to  th  b  attention  of  the  Members 
for  purposes  of  ou  r  discussion. 

I  would  like  a1  this  point  to  make  some 
general  compartscns  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  thejr  relate  to  the  five  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  Kappel  Com- 
mission's report. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  "that  a  Poital  Corporation  owned  en- 
tirely by  the  Federal  Government  be  char- 
tered by  Congressj  to  operate  the  postal  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  on  a  self-supporting 
basis." 

The  Poetmastei  General  already  has  full 
management  responsibility  but  he  lacks  a 
necessary  measuni  of  authority  and  flexibil- 
ity of  operations. 

My  bill  retains  he  Post  Office  as  an  execu- 
tive department  leaded  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  but — for  the  first  time  in  history — It 
would  grant  a  mei  isure  of  authority  and  flex- 
ibllltv  that  is  equal  to  his  level  of  respon- 
sibility. 

Thus,  it  would  «  nable  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  his  Depsrtment  to  do  everv  neces- 
sary thing  that  a  corooratlon  could  do. 

Under  H.R.  4.  V.\e  Department  would  have 
the  oblectlve  of  supporting  Itself  from  its 
revenues,  with  th  !  exception  of  public  serv- 
ice allowances,  which  would  continue  to  be 
subject  to  Congr 'ssional  scrutiny  and  ap- 
proorlatlon. 

Thf  Denartmen;  would  be  enabled  to  use 
Its  own  revenues  to  pav  its  own  e'^'nenses 
free  of  oresent  orerlv-restrlctlve  budgetary 
and  appropriation  limitations. 

Provision  is  als)  made  for  p»erlodlc  semi- 
automatic postal  rate  adjustments  through 
a  "Quadrennial  Commission"  whose  recom- 
mendations would  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent once  every  fo  ir  years. 

The  President  \^ould  use  the  Commission's 
recommendations  as  the  basis  for  rate  pro- 
posals to  Congress.  His  proposals  would  take 
effect  as  law  In  120  days  unless  either  the 
House  or  the  Senile  voted  changes.  In  part 
or  in  full. 

The  second  Kt  ppel  Commission  recom- 
mendation is  "that  the  corporation  take  Im- 
mediate steps  to  Improve  the  quality  and 
kinds  of  service  oirered,  the  means  by  which 
service  is  provided  and  the  physical  condi- 
tions under  which  postal  employees  work," 
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My  bill  provides  a  strong  foundation  for 
modernization  of  postal  plant  and  equip- 
ment. It  establishes  a  new  Postal  Moderniza- 
tion Authority,  a  body  corporate  headed  by 
the  Poetmaster  General. 

The  Authority  would  act  as  a  "holding 
company"  for  all  property  and  equipment, 
with  authority 

1.  To  issue,  finance,  and  retire  bonds  se- 
cured by  the  property. 

a.  To  conduct  a  vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment program. 

3.  To  lease  needed  property  and  equipment 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  on  a  cost- 
recovery  basis. 

The  Postal  Modernization  Authority  would 
be  subject  to  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act. 

The  third  Kappel  Commission  recommen- 
dation is  "that  all  appointments  to,  and 
promotions  within,  the  postal  system  be 
made  on  a  nonpolltical  basis." 

"ntlA  n  of  H.R.  4  prohibits  all  kinds  of 
political  recommendations.  Influence,  and 
Interference  in  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters. 

It  also  extends  this  prohibition  to  all  other 
types  of  undesirable  pressiire  or  Influence 
from  any  other  source. 

The  fourth  recommendation  of  the  Kappel 
Commission  is  "that  present  postal  employees 
be  transferred,  with  their  accrued  Civil  Serv- 
ice benefits,  to  a  new  career  service  within 
the  Postal  Corporation." 

The  recommendation  also  includes  a  gen- 
eral proposal,  but  no  specifics,  for  a  system 
of  collective  bargaining  to  negotiate  and  fix 
the  pay,  fringe  benefits,  and  conditions  of 
employment  for  non-managerial  employees. 

My  bill  contains  a  complete  and  specific 
labor-management  relations  program.  It 
embodies  all  of  the  essential  policies,  prin- 
ciples, practices,  and  procedures  that  have 
been  adopted  in  modern,  progressive  private 
enterprise. 

It  provides  for  (1)  compulsory  arbitration, 
(2)  settlement  of  disputes  In  disagreement 
by  an  independent  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Panel,  and  (3)  clear-cut  standards 
and  guidelines  for  both  management  and 
labor  in  the  field  of  employee-management 
relations. 

The  fifth  and  last  recommendation  of  the 
Kappel  Commission  is  "that  the  Board  of 
Directors,  after  hearings  by  expert  Rate  Com- 
missioners, establish  postal  rates,  subject  to 
veto  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress." 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  HJl.  4  provides  for 
periodic  review  and  adjustment  of  postal 
rates  by  a  Quadrennial  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  cost,  exclusive  of  public 
service. 

It  also  provides  a  semi-automatic  proce- 
dure for  proposed  rate  adjustments  to  take 
effect  as  law  without  the  necessity  of  exten- 
sive, friistrating,  and  often  bitter  considera- 
tion of  the  complexities  of  postal  rates  before 
Congreseional  Committees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  have  sponsored  postal  reform 
bills  of  their  own.  Copies  of  those  bills  are  at 
each  Member's  desk. 

I  am  sure  that  their  testimony  in  support 
of  those  measures  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  Committee.  Suitable  arrangements  can 
readily  be  made  for  them  to  testify  when 
they  desire. 

Additional  dates  thus  far  set  aside  for  con- 
tinued postal  reform  hearings  are  April  29  th 
and  30th  and  May  6th,  7th,  14th,  and  21st. 

In  the  meantime,  I  will  continue  my  efforts 
to  have  Mr.  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  as  the  chief 
architect  of  the  postal  corporation  approach, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Kappel,  who  signed  the 
report  recommending  that  approach,  testify 
before  the  Committee. 

This  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  win  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions to  the  best  of  my  ability. 


April  22,  1969 


The  Postmaster  Gxnisal, 
Washington  D.C.,  April  21, 1969. 
Hon.    Albkut   W.   Johnson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Congressman:  This  letter  is  a  for- 
mal acceptance  of  Chairman  Dulskl's  Invita- 
tion for  me  to  appear  before  your  Committee 
during  the  first  week  of  June  to  present  the 
Department's  views  and  recommendations 
regarding  Postal  Reform  legislation. 

The  Department  Is  presently  reviewing  all 
facets  of  the  Postal  Service  in  order  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  postal  reform  pro- 
posal. Our  plans  call  for  submission  of  the 
Department's  legislative  proposal  during  the 
last  week  of  May. 

On  behalf  of  the  Department,  I  want  to 
express  our  deep  appreciation  for  the  will- 
ingness of  your  Committee  to  defer  making 
even  tentative  policy  decisions  on  this  ex- 
tremely Important  and  complex  matter  un- 
til the  Department  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  fully  develop  and  present  its  comprehen- 
sive   legislative    proposal    on    postal    reform 

As  I  have  previously  told  Chairman  Dulskl, 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  It  would  be 
highly  Irresponsible  for  this  Department  to 
submit  comprehensive  postal  reform  legisla- 
tion until  the  new  postal  management  team 
has  had  an  oppwrtunity  to  fully  analyze  the 
problems  of  the  Postal  Service.  During  the 
very  short  time  since  we  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  the  operation  of  the  Department, 
we  have  been  extremely  busy  In  recruiting 
top  level  personnel  to  fill  the  highly  respon- 
sible positions  in  the  Department.  In  addi- 
tion to  attempting  to  solve  the  day-to-day 
problems    which    confront    us. 

I  believe  It  is  critically  Important  that 
the  postal  reform  legislation,  which  is  even- 
tually passed  by  the  Congress,  be  a  bill  which 
encompasses  complete  and  major  postal  re- 
form. To  enact  anything  less  would  not  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Postal  Service  it- 
self nor  for  the  American  citizens  who  de- 
mand and  deserve  the  very  highest  quality 
of  postal  services. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  complete  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  your  Committee  as  it  considers  the  long- 
range  needs  of  the  Postal  Service.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  your  Committee,  after  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  carefully  ana- 
lyze the  problems  confronting  this  Depart- 
ment and  to  submit  our  postal  reform  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration 

To  appraise  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  of  the  Department's  views,  at  the 
outset  of  its  scheduled  hearings,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  sending  a  similar  letter  to  each 
of  the  other  Members. 
Sincerely, 

WiNTON  M.  Blount. 


TODAY  WE  CELEBRATE  THE  BIRTH 
OP  J.  STERLING  MORTON,  NE- 
BRASKA PIONEER  WHO  FOUNDED 
ARBOR  DAY 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

of    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day. Nebraskans  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  a  great  conserva- 
tionist who  served  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  was  the  founder  of  Arbor 
Day. 

The  first  observance  of  Arbor  Day— 
a  day  set  aside  to  plant  trees — was  al- 
most one  century  ago,  April  10.  1872.  The 
Nebraska  Legislature  made  Arbor  Day  a 
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legal  holiday  in  1885  and  changed  the 
observance  to  April  22  to  honor  Morton. 

Fiom  the  work  of  this  Nebraska  pio- 
neer, whose  home  was  near  Nebraska 
City,  most  States  have  an  observance  of 
Arbor  Day.  However,  the  date  differs, 
depending  upon  the  climate  suitable  for 
the  planting  of  trees. 

Arizona,  Texas,  Alabama,  and  other 
States  in  warmer  climates  observe  Arbor 
Day  in  February.  Florida's  observance  is 
in  January. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  climate  is  suit- 
able for  tree  planting  in  both  spring  and 
fall  and  the  Mountain  State  has  an 
observance  In  each  season. 

J.  Sterling  Morton's  home,  Arbor 
Lodge,  at  Nebraska  City,  is  now  a  Ne- 
braska State  park.  It  is  a  magnificent 
colonial  mansion  surrounded  by  65  acres 
of  woodland,  including  apple  orchards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Nebraskans  are  in- 
deed proud  of  this  conservationist  whose 
statue  is  in  the  Hall  of  Columns  of  the 
Capitol  along  with  those  of  other  great 
Americans. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  U.S.  ANTI-COM- 
MUNIST CONGRESS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

op    new    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  are  en- 
gaged in  continuing  efforts  to  remind 
Americans  of  the  incompatibility  of  com- 
munism with  our  way  of  life.  Pm-e  in- 
compatibihty  would  not  be  particularly 
significant  if  it  were  not  for  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  Communists  continue 
dedicated  and  committed  to  the  replace- 
ment of  our  way  of  life  by  conversion 
to  commvmism  through  whatever  means 
may  be  necessary  including  force,  vio- 
lence, and  subversion.  Much  of  our  do- 
mestic violence  of  late  has  followed  non- 
negotiable  demands  both  on  and  off  the 
campus  from  individuals  and  groups 
with  established  records  of  Communist 
activity  or  association.  Not  all,  nor  even 
perhaps  a  majority,  but  some,  and  most 
of  these  have  been  activists  or  ringlead- 
ers. 

One  of  the  American  organizations 
seeking  to  help  keep  Americans  alert  to 
the  continuing  Communist  subversion  is 
the  U.S.  Anti-Communist  Congress,  Inc. 
headed  by  Wilson  Lucom.  Recently  Pres- 
ident Lucom's  organization  has  printed 
in  considerable  quantity  an  educational 
stamp  in  which  a  member  of  the  crew  of 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  has  expressed  interest 
for  understandable  reasons.  At  this  point 
in  the  Record  I  include  interesting  cor- 
respondence relating  to  this  educational 
activity  by  the  U.S.  Anti-Communist 
Congress: 

UNrrED    States    Anti-Commtjnist 
Congress.  Inc., 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  16,  1969. 
Hon.  Lotns  C.  Wtsian, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Wyman:  The  United  States  Anti- 
Communist  Congress  has  created  a  very  ef- 
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fectlve  psychological  weapon  against  com- 
munism In  Its  educational  stamp  which  has 
on  it  a  picture  of  the  Communist  Hammer 
and  Sickle  with  a  large  "X"  crossing  out  the 
Communist  Emblem.  This  message  Is  under- 
stood all  over  the  world  in  any  language.  In 
addition,  the  stamps  contain  the  slogan 
"America  Yes;  Communism  No!"  together 
with  our  address. 

One  hundred  million  of  these  stamps  have 
been  distributed  to  date  throughout  the 
United  States.  We  are  receiving  inquiries 
from  many  foreign  countries  as  well  as  from 
the  United  States. 

We  have  even  had  an  Inquiry  from  Peter  M. 
Langenberg,  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo,  who  said  he  saw  our  stamp 
and  is  in  sympathy  with  our  organization. 
Attached  is  a  copy  of  his  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wilson  C.  Lucom, 

President. 

Attachment. 

U.S.S.  "Pueblo," 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  January  31,  1969. 
U.S.  Anti-Communist  Congress, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  On  the  back  of  a  letter  that  I 
recently  received  there  were  several  "stamps" 
similar  to  Christmas  seals.  Immediately  1 
spied  the  words  "anti-communist".  Having 
spent  several  months  in  one  of  the  thirteen 
"workers'  paradises",  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
your  organization  though  I  know  nothing  of 
it.  Could  you  please  send  me  some  of  your 
propaganda.  I  am  certain  that  it  would  be 
well  received  by  other  shipmates  of  mine 
aboard  the  late  U.S.S.  Pueblo.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  M.  Langenberg. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  for  their  wise  and  prudent 
action  in  passing  last  week  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  This  legis- 
lation, which  provides  for  the  control  of 
pollution  by  oil,  requires  owners  of  ves- 
sels which  have  discharged  oil  to  pay 
the  costs  of  cleanup,  provides  for  control 
of  sewage  from  vessels,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  Federal  agencies  in  the  control 
and  prevention  of  water  pollution,  is  both 
necessary  and  long  overdue.  It  has  been 
my  conviction  t)iat  effective  programs 
must  be  established  to  control  the  dump- 
ing of  refuse  and  the  discharge  of  wastes 
into  all  navigable  waters  from  vessels.  I 
have  come  to  this  realization  over  the 
last  10-year  period,  particularly  as  I 
have  seen  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan, 
whose  shores  border  on  my  district,  be- 
come increasingly  polluted  because  of 
the  waste  materials  discharged  by  ocean- 
going vessels. 

The  problem  of  water  pollution,  of 
course,  does  not  only  affect  Lake  Michi- 
gan, but  all  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  well 
as  many  inland  streams  and  waterways. 
The  bill  which  we  have  passed  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  to  improving  and 
controlling  our  water  pollution  problems. 
It  provides  for  strict  penalties  of  up  to 
$10  million  as  the  cost  of  cleanup  which 
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the  owner  of  the  vessel  guilty  of  pollu- 
tion may  be  charged. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  with  the  open- 
ing up  of  a  deep  sea  harbor  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana,  which 
I  represent,  there  is  an  urgent  need  that 
this  legislation  which  has  now  passed 
the  House  and  well  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
be  enforced.  We  must  be  willing  to  use 
our  skills  and  the  necessary  resources  to 
solve  the  problems  of  pollution  if  we  are 
to  save  our  water,  shoreline,  and  beaches 
from  contamination  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent the  severe  effects  pDllution  has  on 
fish,  wildlife,  recreation,  and  our  na- 
tional health  and  safety. 


WHOLESOME  POOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  receive  hundreds  of 
pieces  of  mail  commenting,  sometimes 
ineptly  sometimes  forcefully,  upon  the 
issues  of  the  day.  These  letters  are  often 
a  Congressman's  closest  link  to  his  con- 
stituents. 

When  an  informed  citizen  takes  the 
time  to  write  his  Congressman,  and 
states  his  positions  succinctly  and  well, 
it  behooves  all  of  us  to  listen. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  ask  that  a  recent  letter  received  by  me 
from  Mr.  Bob  Lancaster,  of  Santa  Fe 
Springs,  Calif.,  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  His  remarks  provide 
wholesome  food  for  thought  for  all  of  us 
in  this  body: 

March  27,  1969. 
Congressman  Charles  E.  Wiggins, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Wiggins;  You  are  my 
man  in  Washington.  Your  voice  is  my  only 
voice  in  the  House.  And  that's  why  I'm 
writing  to  you  now. 

Your  "Special  Report"  letters  always  tell 
me  something.  Your  most  recent  letter  out- 
lines the  need  for  an  ABM.  defense  system, 
an  up-dated  Navy  and  a  merchant  fleet. 

Consideration  of  these  critical  needs  are  a 
long  time  coming.  And  at  this  "late  hour"  It 
Isn't  a  question  whether  the  American  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  It's  too  late 
to  have  a  choice.  We  must  pay  the  price  even 
If  it  means  a  few  unemployed  astronauts  snd 
a  few  moon  vehicles  put  In  mothballs 

Perhaps  more  down-to-earth  thinking  v/ill 
help  guarantee  safety  to  Americans  at  home 
and  on  the  high  seas.  And  restore  the  eagle 
as  our  national  bird. 

If  there  are  still  short.iges  and  surpluses 
left  from  seven  years  of  •preserving  South 
Vietnam's  independence"  ...  It  is  a  shortage 
of  wisdom  and  guts  .  .  .  and  a  surplus  ol 
top  brass  wearing  hats  lined  with  dove 
feathers. 

During  the  last  two  decades  Washington 
has  been  the  peace-mongering  capital  of  the 
world.  A  "half-way"  house.  A  soothing  and 
smoothing  hall  .  .  .  where  Ideals  for  both 
national  and  international  Justice  have  been 
pushed  out  to  make  room  for  the  champions 
of  appeasement. 

Peacebunglers  will  never,  never  end  a  war 
by  trying  to  negotiate  p>eace  with  an  enemy 
who  hates  everything  we  are  and  believe.  And 
the  "appeasers"  don't  stand  a  chance  in  a 
fight    either.    East-West    Germany.    North- 
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South  Korea,  ai  id  North-South  Vietnam  are 
only  the  begtnring  if  we  don't  change  our 
ways. 

We  could  still  be  fighting  Japan  if  we 
hadn't  demanddd  an  unconditional  surren- 
der, prefaced  bj  a  demonstration  of  punish- 
ment to  their  I  omeland.  This  got  the  mes- 
sage to  their  p«ople,  and  their  leaders  sud- 
denly became  lerlous  about  talking.  Men 
simply  don't  tahe  action  until  it  affects  them 
personally.  (Incidentally,  Japan  was  better 
off,  with  Ameri(  a's  business  encouragement, 
after  peace  was  established!) 

A  signal  that  something  is  wrong  is  the 
disgusting  attitude  our  government  has  to- 
wards Peru,  Allowing  that  country  the  satis- 
faction of  pushing  us  around,  only  gives 
other  nations  a  icense  to  do  the  same.  Tuna 
boat  Incidents  are  Just  as  satisfying  to  Peru 
as  the  Pueblo  cipture  was  to  North  Korea. 
It  is  also  evidence  to  our  own  people  that 
the  United  Statifs  no  longer  goes  to  the  aid 
of  its  citizens  .  .  civilian  or  military,  when 
attacked  by  a  fo  reign  navy  craft  on  the  high 
seas. 

That's  why  I"  n  for  the  United  States  to 
act  now  on  build  Ing  a  new  Navy  .  .  .  equipped 
with  up-to-dat(i  gear.  And  most  of  all. 
Dftannad-by  men  given  authority  to  act  with- 
out holding  six  nonths  of  committee  meet- 
ings first. 

You  have  sta  «d  your  intent  to  support 
those  appropriations  to  defend  this  country 
against  all  enem  es.  You  and  your  colleagues 
are  the  only  Am(  ricans  of  this  hour  who  can 
authorize  the  i  e-establishment  of  United 
States  military  strength  ...  to  a  force 
strong  enough  ti  cope  with  any  enemy  .  .  . 
including  thoee  vho  dwell  among  us!  But  It 
will  never  happen  while  Congressmen  are 
play-acting  before  an  audience  they  want 
to  please.  Your  work  is  not  to  win  popular- 
ity contests  .  .  in  your  home  towns  .  .  . 
your  districts  .  .  your  states  .  .  .  your  coun- 
try ...  or  anywhsre  else  in  the  world.  Things 
that  are  good  fcr  the  country  may  not  be 
very  popular. 

In  the  tradition  of  o\ir  heritage  .  .  .  men 
of  wisdom  would  enter  the  Capitol  Building 
with  lumps  In  their  throats,  full  of  awe.  And 
they  would  ente-  the  House  chamber  with 
tears  of  disgust  [for  being  such  cowards  in 
not  taking  actioi»  ...  for  fear  of  offending 
those  who  mighci  not  like  us  If  we  show  too 
much  military  mjuscle. 

Mr.  Congressmfen.  haven't  we  been  down 
this  blind  street  before?  Thirty  years  ago 
Congress  was  dlll7-dallylng  with  their  pledge 
to  defend  the  imited  States  against  two 
enemies  .  .  .  Nazi  Germany  and  Japan  .  .  . 
even  though  theie  nations  had  already  in- 
formed the  world  of  their  Intentions. 

Two  years  latei'  our  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  thdught  they  could  sit  down 
and  talk  ...  ana  make  agreements  with 
Japan.  Patriotic  and  well-informed  men  were 
shocked  at  the  naval -air  attack  on  the 
United  States.  Is  Pearl  Harbor  such  ancient 
history  that  the  hard  lesson  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  what  Ruisla  and  China  will  do  .  .  . 
if  we  continue  to  display  ovu"  weakness.  Can 
we  stop  an  atta(  k  on  New  York,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles  or  i  he  Panama  Canal?  What 
would  happen  if  an  attack  was  successful? 
The  seats  of  (longress  are  filled  with  a 
different  America  i  than  30  years  ago.  These 
"later  day  patriots"  are  knowledgeable  men. 
Informed  with  up-to-the-minute,  high- 
speed communlca  ;lon.  plus  the  convenience 
of  computor-dlg<  sted  facts  and  data  .  .  . 
and  they  can  b<  on  the  scene  in  person 
anjrwhere  in  the  world  ...  in  a  few  hours. 
They  are  educated  beyond  the  dreams  of 
their  forefathers.  But,  Mr.  Congressman  .  .  . 
well-informed,  highly-educated  people  are 
not  necessarily  wise  thinkers.  Wisdom  is  not 
the  product  of  a  computer.  Wisdom  is  not 
even  a  product  of  an  overabundance  of  edu- 
cation. Wisdom  is  a  product  of  observation 
.  .  .  and  observers  are  saying  when  America 
gives  up  respect   tor  God,  for  country,  for 
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manhood,  for  womanhood,  for  marriage  .  .  . 
and  when  the  people  lose  self-respect,  and 
resjject  for  decency  and  order:  then  America 
will  become  another  has  been  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Let's  not  go  the  way 
of  Spain,  Prance  and  England. 

Let's  not  make  it  easy  for  Russia  or  China 
by  becoming  senseless  and  defenseless.  The 
United  States  stands  to  lose  everything  we 
believe  in  by  putting  trust  In  these  two 
enemies  of  freedom.  Look  at  their  record 
.  .  .  both  have  batting  averages  of  zero  for 
contributing  to  world  peace.  They  both 
would  like  the  United  States  out  of  their 
way,  Russia  cannot  advance  on  Europe  or 
Africa  .  .  .  and  China  cannot  advance  on 
the  balance  of  Asia  as  long  as  the  United 
States  Is  a  threat.  What  we  need  is  a  strong 
Navy,  equipped  with  offensive  weapons.  And 
our  own  merchant  fleet  .  .  .  Instead  of  one 
we  rent  from   the  Greeks  or   the  Japanese. 

Those  are  my  thoughts,  Mr.  Congressman 
direct    from    me    to    you.    Because   you    are 
my    man    where    it    counts    the    most  .  .  . 
where  the  roll  is  called. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Bob  Lancaster, 

President. 
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NO  REASON  TO  FEAR  HISTORY'S 
JUDGMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
George  S.  Reuter,  Jr..  recently  spoke  to 
a  service  organization  in  Vermillion, 
S.  Dak.,  concerning  a  great  American, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  All  of  us  know  of 
the  great  worth  of  our  former  President 
in  aiding  mankind,  but  we  may  neglect 
to  voice  it.  I  thus  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  ask  that  "No  Reason  To 
Pear  History's  Judgment,"  be  included: 

No  Reason  To  Pear  History's  Judgment 

(By  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.) 

introduction 

On  November  29.  1963,  I  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject "From  Roosevelt  to  Kennedy  to  Eter- 
nity." At  that  late  date,  I  had  serious  doubts 
about  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  our  President, 
but  events  have  demonstrated  that  he  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
chief  executives.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
had  doubts  concerning  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  yet  time  placed  me  on  the  side  of 
historians  and  now  we  all  agree  he  was  one 
of  our  great  leaders.  Just  as  President  Tru- 
man would  have  been  elected  again  in  1952. 
so  would  President  Johnson  in  1968.  In  the 
former  case,  historians  have  validated  this 
opinion,  and  the  recent  poll  of  the  most 
popular  Americans  for  1968  Indicates  my 
thesis  concerning  LBJ  is  correct.  President 
Johnson  was  ranked  ahead  of  all  Americans 
save  President  Eisenhower.  Winning  an  elec- 
tion, however.  Is  different  from  becoming  a 
great  President.  I  am  convinced  he  has  no 
fear  from  history's  Judgment  either.  A  few 
of  the  reasons  follow: 

1.  He  demonstrated  deep  Interest  In  the 
welfare  of  all  mankind.  One  Is  reminded  of 
Hemingway's  novel  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls. 
The  novel  derived  its  title  from  a  17th  cen- 
tury sermon  delivered  In  England  by  the  Rev. 
John  E>onne.  When  anyone  died  in  those 
days,  the  news  was  announced  by  ringing  the 
bell  of  the  village  church.  Hearing  that  sol- 
emn sound,  the  men  would  leave  their  shops 
and  come  in  from  the  fields  to  inquire  for 
whom  the  bell  tolled.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, the  clergyman  said:  "No  man  is  an 


island  entire  to  himself.  Every  man  is  a  piece 
of  the  continent,  a  part  of  the  main.  If  a  clod 
be  washed  away  by  the  sea.  Europe  is  less,  as 
well  as  if  a  promontory  were,  as  well  as  if  a 
manor  of  thy  friends  or  thine  were.  Any 
man's  death  diminishes  me.  because  I  am  in- 
volved In  mankind;  and  therefore,  never  ask 
for  whom  the  bell  tolls — it  tolls  for  thee," 
LBJ  reflected  this  Interest  in  mankind. 

2.  He  demonstrated  deep  concern  by  the 
outstanding  domestic  legislation  he  secured. 
Many  centuries  ago  Plato  wrote  that  "the 
direction  in  which  education  starts  a  man 
will  determine  his  future  life."  The  truth  in 
his  statement  has  never  been  more  widely 
acknowledged  than  it  is  today.  For  today  we 
are  living  In  a  period  which  future  historians 
may  refer  to  as  the  age  of  education.  In  the 
past  flve  years  the  Congress  has  passed  more 
than  40  bills  supporting  education, 

LBJ  Imagined  himself  moving  into  the 
Presidency  as  another  PDR.  whose  name  for 
thirty  years  he  often  quoted,  A  few  weeks  ago 
David  Wise  wrote  In  "The  New  York  Times 
Magazine:"  "At  the  end  of  the  day  his  face, 
creased  with  fatigue.  Is  curiously  Roose- 
veltian,  not  unlike  the  large  portrait  of  FDR 
that  hangs  on  the  wall  above  Mr.  Johnson's 
rocking  chair."  LBJ  and  FDR  were  giants  In. 
achieving  domestic  progress  while  In  office. 

3.  He  demonstrated  leadership  In  selecting 
outstanding  cabinet  members  and  aides. 
Also,  he  was  not  afraid  to  retain  able  officials 
Inherited  from  his  predecessor  such  as  Dean 
Rusk,  Stewart  Udall,  Wlllard  Wlrtz,  and  Or- 
vllle  Freeman,  His  selection  of  Wilbur  Cohen 
and  Ramsey  Clark  will  always  be  praised. 

The  accumulated  grievances  of  centuries; 
the  sudden  disenchantment  with  a  society 
that  has  failed  to  solve  its  problems;  the 
traditional  rebellion  of  the  young  against 
the  old  now  taking  bizarre  and  even  riotous 
forms — these  all  call  for  the  genius  in  hu- 
man relations.  Our  society  today  faces  not 
one  but  two  revolutionary  challenges.  One  is 
the  now  familiar  revolution  of  rising  expec- 
tations. The  other  is  a  new  and  pre-emptive 
revolution  of  rising  impatience.  LBJ  was  con- 
stantly solving  these  problems  and  planning 
wise  answers  for  the  future. 

4.  He  demonstrated  concern  for  the  issues 
by  constantly  improving  the  status  of  man- 
kind. Today  many  of  our  children  are  dam- 
aged by  our  failure  to  stimulate  them  Intel- 
lectually in  the  years  when  they  are  most 
eager  to  learn — between  birth  and  age  6 
They  are  crippled  for  life  because  we  have 
Ignored  their  Innate  curiosity  and  their  de- 
side  for  achievement.  These  children,  partic- 
ularly the  socially  and  culturally  deprived 
child,  could  be  given  a  head  start  in  learning 
through  creative,  stimulating  experiences  In 
day  care  centers,  nurseries  or  kindergartens. 
Yet  few  communities  have  been  willing  or 
able  to  provide  these  services.  In  the  1966- 
1967  school  year  only  148  of  the  nation's 
11.970  public  school  systems  with  300  or 
more  pupils  enrolled  had  nursery  schools.  In 
1966,  about  25  percent  of  all  5  year  olds  did 
not  attend  kindergarten  or  school.  Eighty 
percent  of  all  4  year  old  children  were  not  en- 
rolled anywhere.  Here  is  just  one  area  where 
LBJ  moved  mankind  ahead. 

5.  He  demonstrated  the  need  for  justice 
and  fair  play.  Two  documents  have  pro- 
foundly affected  mankind.  The  Divine  Deca- 
logue was  one  and  it  was  handed  down  from 
Mt.  Sinai,  amid  thunder  and  lightning,  to 
Moses  in  1491  B.C.  The  other:  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  Philadelphia  on 
September  17,  1787.  Instead  of  abusing  our 
great  and  benevolent  government  for  its  few 
glar.ng  faults,  all  of  us  should  offer  up 
thanks  that  it  is  the  chief  means  by  which 
we  have  become  the  freest,  safest,  most  se- 
cure, most  prosperous,  most  enlightened  peo- 
ple in  all  the  long  and  tragic  history  of  the 
human  race. 

Now,  LBJ  has  encouraged,  from  hla  rich 
background,  a  new  attack  of  the  difficult 
issues.  For  example,  the  story  of  the  Negro 
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in  American  law  is  one  of  horror.  Our  treat- 
ment of  the  Negro  has  forced  us  to  live  with 
a  crisis  of  conscience,  as  we  confronted  the 
difference  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal 
in  our  law.  The  challenge  has  required  moral 
exertion  and  strengthened  the  moral  ele- 
ment. It  has  fortified  the  capacity  of  our 
order  for  self-realization.  In  requiring  cus- 
tom and  history  to  yield  in  the  end  to  con- 
stitutional principle. 

When  the  cancers  of  rivalry,  fear,  prejudice 
and  hatred  between  classes  and  races  have 
been  exorcized;  when  mutual  concern  and 
cooperative  effort  have  come  to  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception;  when  justice  and 
equality  of  opportunity  overwhelmingly  pre- 
vail, there  will  still  remain  profound  and 
critical  needs  of  human  life  to  be  met  in  the 
realm  of  the  spirit.  As  the  problems  of  Amer- 
ican minority  groups  are  caught  in  the  glare 
of  the  public  spotlight  and  ugly  events  ex- 
pose our  neglect  of  these  problems,  the  plight 
of  all  minorities — including  the  American 
Indians — must  no  longer  remain  hidden  in 
the  shadows.  Yes,  for  example,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Indian  problems  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  depth  of  its  roots  which  go  back 
through  450  years  of  exploitation. 

LBJ  acted  wisely  in  this  area,  but  difficult 
questions  must  still  be  faced  with  sensitivity. 
Nor  can  we  ever  be  ashamed  to  speak  of 
humaneness,  of  rehabilitation,  of  Justice — 
these  are  essential  to  the  spirit  of  mankind. 
When  the  history  of  freedom  and  justice  is 
written,  one  of  Its  greatest  chapters  will  be  of 
the  progress  toward  equality  for  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  from  1961  to  1969. 

6.  He  demonstrated  the  need  for  orderly 
protests  but  has  been  critical  of  protests 
without  reason.  The  American  people  have 
rallied  to  protect  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
against  the  enemies  of  law  in  a  thousand 
battles,  and  they  will  do  so  again,  in  the 
dangerous  conflicts  in  which  we  are  engaged 
today.  Yes,  we  appreciate  the  labors  of  the 
Court  in  maintaining  the  balance  of  our 
federal  system.  I  salute  LBJ  in  his  stand 
10  extend  orderly  protests  to  the  dialogue 
stage.  Neither  of  us  will  tolerate  Insane  or 
un-American  riots  by  students  or  adults. 

7,  He  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  to 
be  right  regardless  of  "passing"  praise.  LBJ 
saw  the  necessity  to  save  Asia's  "soul."  He 
didn't  misjudge  the  danger,  but  no  honest 
or  moral  American  can  seriously  question  his 
reasons  for  leading  this  nation  along  the 
path  started  by  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy — 
the  necessary  conflict.  He  acted  to  arrest 
Communism  in  Vietnam,  Just  as  President 
Truman  acted  properly  in  Korea.  Greece,  and 
West  Germany,  so  LBJ  followed  the  estab- 
lished gruideUnes  of  his  predecessors.  Vietnam 
costs  us  about  $30  billion  a  year  and  has 
taken  some  money  from  the  general  welfare 
programs,  but  LBJ  has  proved  that  we  can 
have  both  "butter  and  guns." 

CONCLUSIONS 

Fate  brought  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  to 
the  Presidency  at  a  most  critical  hour.  One 
is  reminded  of  Tennyson's  words: 

"Ah !  when  shall  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land. 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 
Thro'  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year?" 

LBJ  was  40  years  old  when  he  moved  Into 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  now,  leaving  the  White 
House  and  public  life,  he  is  60.  He  has  been 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  before. 
He  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  about  30 
years  to  work  his  way  into  history,  and  he 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  this  area. 
He  was  thought  by  many  writers  and  politi- 
cians to  be  about  as  unpopular  as  Herbert 
Hoover  was  in  1932,  but  now  the  polls  shows 
LBJ  to  be  extremely  popular.  No  President 
ever  ended  his  tenure  with  any  higher  sta- 
tus. In  the  past  the  public  esteem  of  a  Presi- 
dent during  his  period  in  office  has  borne  no 
particular  relationship  to  future  Judgment, 
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hence  we  have  not  built  our  case  on  this 
single  point. 

He  can  look  back  with  satisfaction  of  flve 
great  years.  He  presided  over  a  new  age  of 
progresslvlsm.  He  has  been  subjected  to  as 
bitter  criticism  as  any  President  in  history. 
He  has  been  the  victim  of  vulgar  snobbery 
because  of  his  Texas  origins  and  manners. 
The  Bible  says,  however,  "by  the  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  LBJ  is  Indeed  known  for 
the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  will  always  be 
admired  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  by 
the  people  he  was  privileged  to  represent  in 
lx>th  Houses  of  Congress  and  by  the  people 
of  all  sections  of  America  and  those  who  love 
democracy  around  the  world.  There  are  many 
good  people,  a  few  great  ones,  and  LBJ  is 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  the  latter 
classification. 


CALIFORNIA  FLOODS— VOLUNTEER 
HELP 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  English 
man  of  letters.  Samuel  Johnson,  said  that 
"adversity  has  ever  been  considered  the 
state  in  which  a  man  most  easily  becomes 
acquainted  with  himself."  It  occurs  to 
me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  this  is  true  with 
individuals  it  is  also  true  of  communities. 
The  floods  of  southern  California  which 
caused  incalculable  damage,  have  also 
brought  to  light  qualities  of  human  com- 
passion and  good  will  that,  in  my  opinion, 
deserve  recognition.  I  refer.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  men  from  the  California  Department 
of  Corrections  who  cooperated  with  other 
groups  in  the  region  to  bring  assistance 
and  relief  to  citizens  in  my  district  who 
suffered  from  the  devastating  floods. 

Crews  from  the  Pilot  Rock  Conserva- 
tion Camp,  north  of  Crestline,  from  the 
Prado  Conservation  Camp,  south  of 
Chino.  the  Don  Lugo  Conservation  Camp, 
south  of  Chino.  the  Rainbow  Conserva- 
tion Camp,  near  Fallbrook  in  San  Diego 
County.  Puerta  La  Cruz,  in  San  Diego 
County,  and  the  Oak  Glen  Civilian  Con- 
servation Center  near  Yucaipa.  with  the 
personnel  from  the  division  of  forestry, 
gave  over  20.000  man-hours  helping  citi- 
zens in  seven  communities  deal  with  the 
ravages  of  the  flood. 

Four  conservation  camp  crews  each 
consisting  of  approximately  17  well 
trained  and  equipped  men  worked  several 
days  and  nights  in  flood  fighting  activi- 
ties in  the  Forest  Falls  area  northeast  of 
Redlands.  A  deep  snowfall  with  heavy 
water  content  had  to  be  removed  from 
many  of  the  homes  to  prevent  loss  of  life 
and  property  from  roof  cave-ins.  The 
work  of  these  crews  was  directed  by  local 
fire  chief,  Leonard  Campbell. 

The  extremely  heavy  snowfall  in  the 
higher  mountain  elevations  had  over- 
taxed the  capacities  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino County  Road  Department  and  the 
division  of  forestry  was  asked  to  assist. 
For  6  days  and  nights  four  large  bull- 
dozers worked  to  open  roads  in  the  Green 
Valley  Lake.  Arrowbear.  and  Smiley  Park 
resort  areas.  This  operation  was  critical 
as  the  permanent  residents  needed  ac- 
cess for  supplies  and  medical  attention. 
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Four  17-man  crews  worked  4  days  on  a 
sandbagging  operation  to  prevent  flood 
damage  to  homes  and  installations  in 
the  path  of  the  Cucamonga  Creek  which 
had  overrun  its  normal  channel. 

The  heavy  rainfall  and  strong  winds 
caused  many  trees  to  go  down  blocking 
mountain  highways  in  the  Crestline  and 
Cedar  Springs  area.  A  conservation  camp 
crew  worked  several  days  sawing  up  these 
trees  and  removing  timber  and  debris 
opening  vital  roads  in  this  area. 

A  few  miles  downstream  from  the  flood- 
ravaged  community  of  Mount  Baldy. 
the  road  into  the  Barrett  Canyon  home- 
site  area  was  completely  washed  out. 
This  area  contains  about  24  homes,  a 
few  of  which  are  occupied  by  permanent 
residents  who  were  totally  isolated  from 
any  kind  of  assistance.  A  temporary 
footbridge  was  constructed  so  inhabi- 
tants in  this  area  could  have  access  to 
obtain  necessary  supplies.  Mr.  Don  Hen- 
ley, coordinator  of  the  Civil  Defense  Of- 
flce  for  the  county  of  San  Bernardino, 
called  on  conservation  camp  crews  to 
assist  in  rehabilitating  homes  damaged 
by  flood  waters  and  heavy  sediment  de- 
posits. 

An  informal  community  disaster  com- 
mittee including  Mr.  Guy  H.  Habenicht, 
of  the  Loma  Linda  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Dr.  Howard  B.  Weeks  of  Loma 
Linda  University,  and  C.  W.  Shay  of  the 
California  Division  of  Forestry  surveyed 
damage  in  the  Loma  Linda  area  and  then 
organized  and  directed  a  large  force  of 
volunteer  workers  from  the  university. 
Conservation  crews  did  much  of  the 
heavy  work  in  this  area,  digging  out 
homes  from  February'  27  to  March  7.  In 
order  to  obtain  more  hours  of  produc- 
tive work  by  the  crews,  the  Division  of 
Forestry  established  a  field  kitchen  and 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  food  were  pro- 
vided by  Loma  Linda  University,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Loma  Linda, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  coimty 
of  San  Bernardino. 

Volunteer  coordinator  for  Yucaipa,  Mr. 
Jose  Mulder,  directed  the  work  of  four 
conservation  crews  in  bringing  assist- 
ance to  those  whose  homes  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  in  the  Dunlap  Acres 
settlement  in  Yucaipa.  This  assignment 
was  completed  after  5  days  of  work  imder 
the  supervision  of  Assistant  State  Forest 
Ranger  Larry  Young. 

Enthusiastic  expressions  of  gratitude 
were  voiced  by  community  leaders  in  all 
these  areas  as  well  as  by  county  super- 
visors. Coimty  supervisor,  Don  C. 
Beckord,  whose  district  sustained  heavy 
damage,  observed  that  he  "simply  could 
not  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  men  who 
worked  so  tirelessly  in  bringing  help  to 
flood  victims." 

Jack  D.  Burke,  State  forest  ranger,  re- 
ported several  acts  of  heroism  and  many 
examples  of  action  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  by  participating  inmates. 

Recognition  should  also  go  to  the  US, 
Army  Engineers  and  to  the  U.S.  Marines 
who  participated  in  rescue  operations, 
and  to  the  American  Red  Cross  whose 
representatives  worked  tirelessly  to  bring 
relief  to  those  whose  homes  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  the  flood. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  share  with 
you  and  Members  of  this  House  my  feel- 
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Ings  of  gratitude  and  commendation  for 
those  who  work^  so  unselfishly  In  meet- 
ing authentic  human  need.  Their  per- 
formance is  an  ifispiration  to  all  who  saw 
them  in  action. 


A  STATEMErrr  OF  CONSCIENCE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 


O  r    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOtJSE 


OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdai .  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  A  [r.  Speaicer,  popular  op- 
position to  the  'resident's  plans  to  de- 
ploy the  hard-s  te  anti-ballistic-missile 
system,  the  Safeituard,  continues  to  grow 
apace.  The  President  has  said  he  plans 
a  full-scale  carhpaign  to  promote  the 
Pentagon's  Safeiruard  plan.  Private  cit- 
izens, however,  are  fighting  just  as  hard 
against  this  monstrous  military  boon- 
doggle.. It  remairs  to  be  seen  in  a  contest 
between- Ihe  people  and  the  Pentagon 
who  will  come  qut  on  top  on  the  ABM 
issue. 

I  was  heartened  to  note  recently  that 
a  group  of  distinguished  Christian  the- 
ologians from  sJBveral  Chicago  schools 
prepared  a  Statetnent  of  Conscience  op- 
posing deployment  of  the  limited  ABM 
system.  The  theologians  urged  President 
Nixon  and  their  lellow  Christians,  all  re- 
ligious people,  ar  d  men  of  deep  human- 
in  their  opposition, 
honor.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
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world  which  could  easily  lead  to  a  nuclear 
confrontation.  Our  nation,  which  controls  so 
much  of  the  world's  wealth,  has  a  moral 
responsibility  to  assume  a  leadership  role 
In  this  drive  for  peace. 

We  urge  our  fellow  Christiana,  aU  religious 
people  and  all  men  of  deep  humility  to  Join 
us  In  this  protest  against  any  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  and  to  express 
their  opposition  to  the  leaders  of  our  govern- 
ment In  Washington. 

Those  slg^ng  the  statement  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prof.  Hugh  T.  McElwaln,  08M.  (Academic 
Dean) ,  Prof.  Sebastian  MacDonald,  C.P.,  Prof 
Barry  Bankln,  C.P.,  Prof.  John  T.  Pawllkow- 
skl,  OSM,  Prof.  Florence  Mlchels,  OLVM., 
Prof.  Max  Behnen,  OFM.,  Prof.  Nicholas  Grot- 
ty. OP. — Catholic  Theological  Union, 

Prof.  Thomas  Cunningham,  OSM. — Loyola 
University  (Chicago). 

Prof.  Pranklln  E.  Sherman.  Prof.  Carl  E. 
Braaten.  Prof.  James  A.  Scherer.  Prof.  Wll- 
helm  C.  Llnss.  Prof.  Wesley  J.  Puerst.  Prof. 
N.  Leroy  Nbrqulst.  Dr.  Arthur  O.  Arnold 
(Dean  of  Students),  Prof.  Richard  R.  Syre, 
Prof.  Morris  J.  Nledenthal,  Prof.  Robert 
Benne.  Prof.  PhUlp  J.  Hefner— Lutheran 
School  of  Theology  at  Chicago. 

Prof.  Victor  Obenhaus,  Prof.  LePevre,  Prof. 
Ross  Snyder,  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Poster,  Prof.  J. 
Blenklnsopp,  Prof.  Robert  S.  Moore.  Prof. 
Clyde  L.  Manschreck.  Prof.  J.  Archie  Bar- 
graves,  Dr.  Edward  P.  Manthel  (President). 
Prof.  Albert  E.  Hurd,  Prof.  W.  Wldlck  Schroe- 
der.  Prof.  Philip  A.  Anderson,  Prof.  J.  Rob- 
ert Mejmers — Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
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PUBLIC  REVERENCE 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR.  _ 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 

the  interesting  and  educational  article 

by  the  Reverend  Robert  G.  Howes  on  the 

first  amendment  to  my  colleagues: 

PtTBuc  Reverence 

(Rev.  Robert  C.  Howes)  • 

When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Interprets 
the  First  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution In  a  manner  which  radically  con- 
tradicts the  consistent  practice  of  the 
majority  of  the  states,  it  does  no  singular, 
minimal  thing.  Whatever  the  particular 
practice,  that  Interpretation  Immediately 
becomes  a  precedent  affecting  the  whole 
future  of  religion  in  our  public  life.  As  such 
It  must  deeply  concern  not  only  whose  prac- 
tice Is  denied  but  also  those  who  are  In- 
volved In  any  way  with  religion  as  subject 
to  and  supportive  of  public  policy. 

On  June  25.  1962,  the  Supreme  Court  In- 
terpreted the  First  Amendment  as  barring 
the  following  prayer: 

"Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee  and  we  ask  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country." 

The  prayer  had  been  composed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  rellgloiis  leaders.  It  was  made  avail- 
able by  the  State  of  New  York  for  an  en- 
tirely voluntary  recitation  by  pupils  and 
teachers  in  Its  public  schools.  Justice 
Stewart,  in  dissent,  noted: 

The  Court  has  misapplied  a  great  con- 
stitutional   principle  .  .  .  What   is   relevant 


'Father  Howes  is  Associate  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  America.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  is  the  representative  in  Wash- 
ington of  Citizens  for  Public  Prayer,  a  na- 
tional federation  of  citvsens'  groups  backing 
a  restorative  prayer  amendment. 


to  the  Issue  here  Is  not  the  history  of  an 
eetabllshed  church  in  16th  century  England 
or  in  18th  century  America,  but  the  history 
of  the  religious  traditions  of  our  people, 
reflected  In  countless  practices  of  the  Insti- 
tutions and  oSclals  of  our  government. 

On  June  17.  1962,  the  Supreme  Court 
widened  this  Interpretation  to  ban  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  the  public  schools 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Once  again. 
no  teacher  had  been  required  to  lead  prayer, 
no  pupil  to  join  in  reciting  It.  Specific  provi- 
sion was  made  for  abstention  on  the  part  of 
those  who  did  not  wish  to  participate.  There 
are  many  pleasant  phrases  in  the  two  ma- 
jority decisions.  Most  of  them  are  collateral 
remarks,  obiter  dicta,  that  Is  remarks  Inci- 
dental to  the  real  deciding  reason.  One  could, 
and  some  did,  assemble  such  remarks  and 
claim  that  the  court  had  done  nothing  more 
serious  than  to  rule  out  a  residual  unfairness, 
leaving  public  religion  Itself  wholly  Intact, 

There  are,  however,  other  obiter  dicta 
which  are  less  sanguine.  For  Instance,  in  the 
first  decision  Justice  Douglas  enumerates 
various  Instances  of  government  accommoda- 
tion to  religion.  Bishop  James  Pike,  appearing 
before  a  Senate  committee  in  1962,  called 
such  reasonable  accommodation  "the  great 
American  middle  way."  Justice  Douglas  says 
"our  system  at  the  federal  and  state  levels 
is  presently  honeycombed"  with  accommoda- 
tion. "Nevertheless,"  he  continues,  "I  think 
it  Is  an  unconstitutional  undertaking  what- 
ever form  it  takes."  In  fact,  the  deed  of  the 
decisions,  what  the  then  Harvard  Law  School 
Dean  Erwin  Griswold  called  "the  absolute 
and  .  .  .  extreme"  reasoning  of  the  court,  is 
dangerously  basic.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  then 
President  of  Union  Theological  Semlnarv 
wrote : 

The  corollary  In  both  law  and  logic  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  interdictions  Is  Ines- 
capable, proMblUon  of  the  affirmative  rec- 
ognition and  collaboration  by  government 
at  aU  levels  with  all  organs  of  religion  In  all 
relationships  and  circumstances."  ^ 

Fordham  University  Law  School  Professor 
Charles  E.  Rice  said: 

"The  school  prayer  decisions,  if  followed, 
predictably  will  have  the  effect  of  raising 
agnosticism  to  the  rank  of  the  official  public 
religion  of  the  United  States.  The  Court  has 
now  cast  aside  the  historical  affirmation  by 
government  in  this  country  of  the  essential 
truth  of  theism,  has  embarked  upon  a  search 
for  'neutrality,'  a  search  Incapable  of  success, 
and  has  substituted  agnosticism  for  the 
thelstic  affirmation  to  which  a  small  minority 
has  objected  so  strongly.  And  for  its  action 
the  Court  can  point  to  no  durable  justifica- 
tion beyond  its  own  Inflated  rhetoric  and  u 
tortured  historical  interpretation."  ' 

The  Boston  Pilot  editorialized: 

"all  public  life  aitected 

"The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Bible  ruling  has  continued  along  a  path 
unhappily  familiar  to  all  from  its  early  de- 
cisions. The  same  tedious  arguments  empha- 
sizing the  'establishment  of  religion'  clause 
are  brought  forth  to  support  a  position 
which  turns  its  back  on  the  total  American 
tradition  and  outlaws  the  present  practices 
of  39  states  .  ,  ,  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Bible  are  excluded  from 
the  American  public  schools  for  precisely  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Supreme  Court.  What  is 
the  next  step?  Clearly,  all  other  expression  of 
religion  in  public  life  must  now  be  de- 
leted .  .  ."  = 

To  suggest  that  pleasant  phrases  en  route 
to  decision  can  override  the  deed  of  the  de- 
cisions themselves  is  to  ignore  the  heart  of 
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the  matter.  That  heart  clearly  Is  the  equation 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  "establishment" 
with  public  reverence,  whether  free  or  not, 
whether  institutional  and  sectarian  or  not. 
Even  to  question  such  an  equation,  the  court 
said  In  Its  second  decision,  la  "of  value  only 
as  academic  exercises!"  The  situation  Is,  in 
short,  as  It  was  a  century  ago  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  commented  on  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision; 

When  all  the  words,  the  collateral  matter 
was  cleared  away  from  it,  all  the  chaff  was 
fanned  out  of  it,  it  was  a  bare  absurdity. . .  . 
The  Dred  Scott  decision  covers  the  whole 
ground,  and  while  it  occupies  it,  there  is  no 
room  for  the  shadow  of  a  starved  pigeon  to 
occupy  the  same  ground.* 

Five  years  have  passed  since  the  first  prayer 
ban.  In  those  years,  several  significant  things 
have  happened. 

( 1 )  Literally  hundreds  of  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  both  the  House  and  Senate  calling 
for  a  cleirlfylng  amendment  to  restore  the 
First  Amendment  to  its  preban  interpreta- 
tion and  to  forestall  a  further  widening  of 
the  court's  logic.  There  were  117  such  bills  on 
the  House  side  alone  in  the  spring  of  1964. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  Number  1  of  the  90th 
Congress  was  signed  by  42  senators  of  both 
parties.  It  proposed  a  restorative  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  read : 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Constitution 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled  In  any  public  building  which  Is 
supported  In  whole  or  in  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  participate 
in  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer. 

(2)  Catholic  response  to  the  prayer  bans 
was  openly  mixed,  though  there  is  no  pos- 
sible doubt  that  Catholics  were  in  great 
numbers  part  of  the  massive  proamendment 
majority  across  the  nation.  The  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Youth  officially  recorded 
itself  as  opposed  to  the  prayer  bans  and  called 
upon  all  of  its  local  units  ot  work  for  reversal. 
Otherwise,  where  Catholic  apathy  and  even 
support  of  the  decisions  showed  Itself,  It  has 
been  suggested  that  an  underlying  cause  was 
self-interest : 

It  may  be  that  some  of  it  is  motivated  by 
the  thought  that  If  public  education  can  be 
completely  secularized  (so  that,  as  It  has 
been  said  "religion"  In  such  quarters  becomes 
"a  dirty  word"),  then  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased public  demand  for  sectarian  educa- 
tion which  can  combine  religion  with  general 
education.  This  could  then  be  an  argument 
in  favor  of  parochial  schools,  and  as  public 
schools  decline,  the  argtunent  for  public  sup- 
port of  parochial  schools  can  be  advanced 
in  one  guise  or  another.* 

I  hope  this  estimate  is  Inaccurate.  I  fear 
it  may  be,  in  at  least  a  partial  sense,  accu- 
rate. Our  bishops  wrote  once  that  "religion 
is  our  chief  national  asset,"  and  as  such  what 
happened  to  It  anywhere  at  law  must  affect 
it  everywhere.  I  am  afraid  some  of  us  have 
simply  failed  to  make  the  vital  connection 
between  what  occurred  in  the  prayer  ban 
decisions  and  those  aspects  of  the  First 
Amendment  which  preoccupy  us  more  im- 
mediately. Too  many  Catholics  have  simply 
failed  to  appreciate  that  any  fundamental 
interpretation  of  the  First  Amendment  by 
the  Supreme  Court  must  over  a  period  of 
time  operate  in  all  areas  of  religion  and  pub- 
lic policy.  Including  the  area  of  government 
aid  to  nonpublic  schools  under  religious 
auspices. 

(3)  Eleven  of  the  13  justices  who  passed 
on  the  New  York  prayer  issue  prior  to  Its 
arrival  at  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  It  con- 
stitutional. The  attorneys  general  of  19  states 
submitted  a  "friend  of  the  court"  brief  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  prior  to  the  first  decision, 
which  said  tn  part : 


'  Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept.  16,  1859;  Gales- 
^urg.  111.,  Oct.  13. 1958. 

'  Grisumld,  Erwin  N.  Utah  Law  Review, 
Vol.  8.  No.  3  (Summer  1963). 
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"Our  founding  fathers,  together  with  the 
great  and  Ck>d-fearlng  leaders  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  would  be  profoundly 
shocked  were  they  to  have  been  told  In  their 
day  that  In  this  year  of  our  Lord  ...  a  vol- 
untary nondenomlnatlonal  acknowledgment 
of  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  petition  for  His 
blessings  recited  by  American  children  in 
their  classrooms  is  being  seriously  attacked 
as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." ' 

It  was  clear  from  Congressional  reaction 
that  a  massive  mall  concurring  with  such 
judgments  was  hitUng  Capitol  Hill.  "King- 
size"  was  how  Senator  Dlrksen  described  it. 
Resolutions  endorsing  what  came  to  be  called 
the  Peoples  Amendment  for  Public  Prayer 
came  from  the  National  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors, the  National  Conference  of  Mayors, 
legislatures  of  several  states,  the  National 
Jaycees,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
American  Legion,  and  from  such  men  as 
Billy  Graham,  Cardinal  Cushing.  the  late 
Cardinal  Spellman  and  Bishop  Fulton  Sheen, 
Sampling  after  sampling  confirmed  the  will 
of  the  nation.  The  Gallup  Poll  in  September 
1963  recorded  a  three-to-one  majority  for 
reversing  the  court  in  its  prayer  decisions. 
In  October  1984  the  Harris  Poll  put  the  fig- 
ure at  82  percent  for  amendment.  Congres- 
sional home  district  polls  backed  the  na- 
tional sampling.  Again  and  again  there  was 
no  subject  on  which  more  of  a  congressman's 
constituents  were  united  than  on  the  need 
for  a  prayer  amendment,  and  no  subject  in 
which  "don't  knows"  ran  lower,  or  majorities 
ran  consistently  higher.  At  each  hearing  on 
prayer  amendment  proposals,  thousands  of 
proamendment  petitions  were  presented. 
About  40,000  petitions  were  introduced  on 
the  very  first  day  of  the  House  hearings 
(1964)  by  Congressman  Fallon  of  Maryland. 
To  the  Senate  hearings  (1966).  were  Intro- 
duced In  behalf  of  amendment  35,000  peti- 
tions from  Pennsylvania,  30,000  from  New 
York  and  50,000  from  the  Midwest.  In  the 
spring  of  1967  Good  Housekeeping  magazine 
came  up  again  with  an  80-plus  percentage 
for  amendment. 

(4)  I>esplte  all  this  not  one  single  normal 
floor  vote  has  been  held  in  five-and-a-half 
years  in  either  house  of  Congress  on  even 
the  technicality  of  proposing  a  prayer 
amendment  to  the  Tiation.  And  hearings  In 
this  critical  matter  were  forced  In  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  only  after  a  discharge 
petition  to  bypass  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler, 
who  was  bitterly  negative,  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. 

(5)  In  the  wake  of  the  prayer  ban  de- 
cisions, things  have  not  stood  still.  A  number 
of  trends  have  developed.  Two  are  of  major 
importance.  First,  a  trend  toward  a  kind  of 
fearful  Indecision  on  the  part  of  public 
authority.  School  boards  everywhere  were 
from  the  start  anxiously  uncertain  about 
whether  and  how  religion  was  to  survive  in 
the  public  classroom.  In  some  instances, 
boards  have  defied  the  court,  but  this  is, 
patently,  no  solution  to  the  problem.  In  a 
few  instances,  boards  have  tried  to  substitute 
various  procedures,  such  as  God  sandwiched 
between  Thoreau  and  Ben  Franklin  for 
morning  assembly  reading.  These  Instances, 
however,  remain  so  rare  that  each  one  is  the 
subject  of  national  notice.  In  most  cases  the 
net  result  has  been  one  of  the  following:  a) 
to  rule  religion  out  entirely;  b)  to  emascu- 
late religion  before  it  is  permitted  in  the 
school,  thus  reducing  It  to  the  merest  art. 
history  or  literature;  c)  to  decide  any  par- 
ticular question  involving  religion  in  the 
classroom  in  favor  of  parents  who  might 
conceivably  object  to  it  along  lines  indicated 
In  the  prayer  ban  record.  Secondly,  there  has 
been  a  trend  toward  enlargement  of  the 
prayer  ban  to  affect  other  practices  of  public 
reverence.  Courts  and  some  attorneys  general 
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have  relied  on  prayer  ban  decisions  to  strike 
down  kindergarten  prayers  and  such  subetl- 
tutes  as  the  singing  of  patriotic  anthems.  In 
the  fall  of  1966  the  Supreme  Court  relied 
significantly  on  the  decisions  to  knock  out 
aid  for  church-related  colleges  In  Maryland. 
MeanwhUe,  it  was  again  and  again  made 
clear  by  such  opponents  of  religion  in  public 
life  as  Madalyn  Murray  O'Haire  that  the 
prayer  ban  would  be  used  as  a  launching  i>ad 
for  further  attacks  on  all  surviving  instances 
of  public  reverence.  It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  predict  with  precision  Just  how  far 
the  court  will  go  toward  accommodating 
these  attacks,  but  its  defenses  against  them 
must  be  seriously  weakened  by  the  majority 
reasoning  in  the  prayer  ban  cases. 

Of  course,  at  the  very  base  of  the  prayer 
amendment  issue  stands  the  issue  of  paren- 
tal rights.  There  Is  no  question  that  God  be- 
longs In  the  homes  and  the  churches  of 
America.  There  Is  no  question  that  a  serious 
re-examinatlon  of  His  presence  there  is  Im- 
perative. But  religion  is  not  strengthened  at 
the  hearth  and  the  sectarian  altar  by  deny- 
ing it  entry  to  the  public  classroom.  Religion 
Is  not  strengthened  In  the  heads  and  hearts 
of  American  youth  by  wiping  It  off  their  lips 
precisely  where  most  of  them  prepare  for 
citizenship  in  a  reverent  society.  What  is 
rather  indicated  Is  a  Joint  activity,  carefully 
respectful  of  the  right  of  dissent,  which  in- 
volves church,  home  and  school.  In  its  1951 
Statement  of  Belief,  which  recommended 
school  prayer,  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents  said: 

"We  believe  that  thus  the  school  will  fulfill 
its  high  function  of  supplementing  the 
training  of  the  home,  even  intensifying  in  the 
child  that  love  for  God,  for  parents  and  for 
home  which  is  the  mark  of  true  character 
training  and  the  sure  guarantee  of  a  coun- 
try's welfare." 

In  its  Decree  on  Education  Vatican  II 
underlined  how  the  principle  of  subsidiarity 
applies  In  public  education : 

"The  Church  gives  high  praise  to  those  civil 
authorities  and  civil  societies  that  show 
regard  for  the  pluralistic  character  of  modern 
society  and  take  into  account  the  right  of 
religious  liberty,  by  helping  families  in  such 
a  way  that  in  all  schools  the  education  of 
their  children  can  be  carried  out  according 
to  the  moral  and  religious  convictions  of 
each  family." 

It  Is  suggested  by  those  who  oppose  a 
prayer  amendment  that  the  court  banned 
only  "prescribed"  prayer  and  that  other  types 
of  religious  presence  In  the  public  classroom 
stand  unaffected,  indeed  encouraged.  There  is 
at  the  very  base  of  the  court's  decisions  a 
fatal,  secularizing  equation.  Once  this  equa- 
tion has  been  repealed,  there  Is  certainly 
place  for  reexamination  of  the  entire  gamut 
of  that  presence.  Various  approaches  to  reli- 
gion as  a  force  for  morality  and  civic  strength 
can  and  should  be  tested.  Citizens  for  Public 
Prayer  fully  support  such  testing,  but  at  the 
right  time.  So  long  as  the  prayer  ban  remains, 
however,  there  can  be  no  compromise.  Gen- 
erally, those  who  ask  substitutes  for  the 
brotherhood  of  prayer  call  for  a  moment  of 
silent  mediation,  classes  In  comparative  reli- 
gion or  the  rendition  of  God  strictly  in  paint- 
ings, dates  and  poetry.  Each  substitution  has 
is  weakness.  Collectively,  they  are  totally 
inadequate  to  the  need  of  the  situation. 

Let's  take  meditation  first.  It  Is  most  sig- 
nificant that  the  same  day  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  sanctioned  meditation  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state  it  petitioned 
Congress  In  support  of  a  prayer  amendment. 
A  quiet  God  is  better  than  no  God.  But  a 
quiet  God  cannot  provide  that  experience  in 
pluralism  which  a  spoken  God  encourages. 
One  great  advantage  of  the  brotherhood  of 
prayer  consists,  precisely  in  the  fact  that 
through  It  children  from  vartoxis  religious 
backgrounds  are  taught  that  although  they 
go  treely  to  their  separate  churches  and  syna- 
gogues over  the  weekend,  still  they  can  freely 
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find  and  pronoiince  together  common  words 
of  uniting  reverence  each  day  during  the 
week.  Besides,  meditation  Is  extremely  diffi- 
cult even  for  ac  ults.  To  suppose  that  grade 
school  youngsters  can  meditate  properly  Is 
a  delusion 

As  for  classe^  In  comparative  religion,  It 
may  b«  that  on(«  the  prayer  ban  Is  repealed 
we  can  move  4long  these  lines.  But  such 
classes  will  require  teachers  who  have  the 
wisdom  of  Solonjon.  and  are  objective  enough 
to  relate  one  religion  to  another  without  bias. 
And  should  the4e  teachers  fall  even  slightly, 
offended  parent!  will  rise  to  challenge  them 
In  the  courts,  Juit  as  parents  who  objected  to 
the  earlier  prayei  did. 

religion  as  art,  history  and 
literature,  It  Is  true  that  under  these  aspects 
It  belongs  in  mi  my  classes,  so  that  children 
of  a  reverent  people  may  review  their  In- 
heritance. But  \^hat  a  tragedy  it  would  be  if 
into  school  only  as  a  foot- 
otherwise  preoccupied  and 
minus  any  facto*  of  reverence  whatsover!  Re- 
ligion is  more  than  dates  and  pretty  pictures 
and  nice  phrasei .  Religion  is  reverence.  Any 
proposal  which  drains  It  of  Its  prayerful  blood 
Is  anemic  to  stait  with.  In  short,  none  of  the 
suggeaMd  substi  :utes  is,  at  least  In  its  pres- 
•fit8tat«-of  reflniiment,  adequate.  None  would 
In  any  way  remove  the  tragic  precedent  of 
ban  decisions.  Finally,  the 
closer  any  one  ot  them  came  to  being  a  re.il 
collective  revereiice,  the  more  likely  it  Is  that 
It  would  be  challenged  and  struck  down  by 
courts  under  thi!  compulsion  of  prayer  ban 
logic. 

M.\JORITt-MINOBrrT    PROBLEM 
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facet  of  majority-minority  relationships  here 
can  be  expressed  in  a  question:  Is  school 
prayer  an  unconscionable  intrusion  on  the 
rights  of  the  dissenting  child  and  his  parents? 
It  must  be  repeated  that  in  the  three  prayer 
ban  states,  school  prayer  had  been  entirely 
voluntary  for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Toler- 
ance Is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  a  two-way 
street.  So  long  as  he  is  respected  in  his  right 
to  be  different,  the  dissenting  child  must 
learn  to  respect  the  right  of  the  majority  of 
his  fellow  students  who  wish  to  pray  to- 
gether. Dean  Grlswold's  treatment  of  this 
critical  matter  is  excellent: 

Must  all  refrain  because  one  does  not  wish 
to  Join?  ...  No  compulsion  Is  put  upon  him 
(i.e.  the  dissenting  child).  He  need  not  par- 
ticipate. But  he,  too.  has  the  opptortunity  to 
be  tolerant.  He  allows  the  majority  of  the 
group  to  follow  their  own  tradition,  perhaps 
coming  to  understand  and  resfject  what  they 
feel  is  significant  to  them.  Is  not  this  a  useful 
and  valuable  and  educational  and,  indeed,  a 
spiritual  experience  for  the  children  of  what 
I  have  called  the  minority  group?  ' 

A  related  question  is  often  posed.  Whose 
prayer?  The  answer  is  simple.  Once  the  civil 
right  of  public  reverence  is  restored  In  the 
public  school,  the  American  people  again 
will  select,  with  a  minlmtim  of  mistakes  and 
a  maximum  of  good  common  sense,  a  reason- 
ably nondenomlnatlonal  prayer.  To  suppose 
that  any  group  of  Americans  with  a  sectarian 
majority  would  be  so  callous  of  its  neighbors 
as  to  Insist  on  a  sectarian  prayer  In  their 
public  schools  Is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
great  bulk  of  American  experience.  But  even 
should.  In  a  rare  instance,  such  a  prayer  be 
proposed,  recourse  for  remedy  would  still  be 
open  with  the  courts.  What  is  clearly  urgent 
In  this  entire  issue  of  majority-minority 
rights  is  a  reasonable  pluralism,  the  kind  ol 
adjustment  and  prudential  accommodation 
which  mature  men  make  with  their  neigh- 
bors in  any  complex  matter  in  which  a  com- 
mon decision  is  required.  With  such  a  re- 
sponsible pluralism,  the  solution  to  difficul- 
ties such  as  wording  a  proper  amendment 
and  coming  up  with  consensus  prayers  ia 
easy.  Without  it.  we  become  quickly  a  Jungle 
of  selfish  predatory  religious  groups,  careless 
of  neighbors  and  haggling  over  every  ap- 
proach to  that  harmony  which  has  so  long 
been  the  major  motif  of  our  people. 

A  few  words  of  prayer  by  children  in  a  pub- 
lic place  will  not  alone  change  the  world. 
The  brotherhood  of  prayer  remains  an  im- 
portant part  of  an  Important  pattern.  Clearly, 
however,  much  more  than  this  Is  at  stake  in 
the  fight  to  write  a  Peoples  Amendment  for 
Public  Prayer.  The  whole  matter  of  a  reason- 
able and.  reasoned  pluralism  is  Involved  here. 
So  is  the  survival  Intact  of  all  practices  of 
public  reverence.  So  is  every  other  controver- 
sial aspect  of  church-state  relationship.  So. 
finally.  Is  the  very  workability  of  the  democ- 
racy Itself.  It  is  simply  Incredible  that  there 
are  still  Catholics  concerned  with  democracy, 
education  and  pluralism  who  cannot,  or  will 
not,  understand  these  things.  John  Donne 
wrote  that  "no  man  is  an  island."  It  can  be 
said  with  equal  force  that  no  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  fundamentally  Inter- 
preting the  First  Amendment  against  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  nation  is  an  Island — a 
minimal,  a  singular  thing.  Remedial  action 
now,  loud  and  long.  Is  emphatically  indi- 
cated. Seldom  has  the  alternative  to  such  ac- 
tion been  put  more  strongly  than  by  Father 
Joseph  Costanzo,  S.J.,  professor  of  historical 
Jurisprudence  at  Fordham  Unlverity:  » 

American  believers  are  losing  by  default. 
They  have  taken  their  spiritual  heritage  for 
granted.  They  have  allowed  a  creeping  grad- 
ualism of  secularism,  under  one  specious 
pretext  or  another,  to  take  over  their  pub- 
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Uc  schools.  A  vociferous  and  highly  organized 
pressure  group  is  exercising  its  own  form 
of  Indirect  coercive  pressure  upon  the  Amer- 
ican community. 


JOB   CORPS   CLOSING   FOOLISH 
ECONOMY 


■  Op.  cit. 

s  This    Nation     Under    God     (New    York, 
1964).  pp.  131-32. 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  considering  the  closing  of 
some  57  Job  Corps  centers  throughout 
the  Nation,  including  many  of  our  fine 
conservation  centers,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  a  going  program  of 
proven  value  should  be  discarded  for  an 
unproven  effort,  which  I  fear  will  only 
amount  to  a  token  replacement  of  this 
line  program. 

The  order  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
Job  Corps  program  in  the  name  of  econ- 
omy, will  prove  to  be  foolish,  false  econ- 
omy which  will  cost  this  Nation  greatly 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

The  concept  of  conservation  of  our 
natural  and  human  resources  has  been 
proven  time  and  time  again.  During  the 
depression  days  of  the  1930's,  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  took  boys  off  the 
streets  and  gave  them  solid  foundations 
upon  which  to  build  productive  lives. 
Graduates  of  the  old  CCC  program  have 
served  with  us  here  in  Congress,  suc- 
ceeded in  business,  and  become  leaders 
in  education,  science,  the  trades,  labor 
and  all  other  fields  of  endeavor.  But  most 
important  most  of  those  given  a  second 
chance  through  the  CCC  became  solid 
citizens  of  this  Nation  of  ours. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  successes 
of  this  program  I  was  among  those  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  who  sponsored 
and  actively  worked  for  establishment 
of  a  similar  program  for  the  1960's.  This 
effort  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Job  Corps  legislation. 

In  the  succeeding  years,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  wisdom  of  this  effort 
has  been  more  than  justified.  It  is  true 
that  the  1960's  are  not  the  depression 
days  of  three  decades  ago.  but  we  have 
found  that  even  in  these  days  of  high 
employment  and  relative  affluence  there 
are  many  among  us  who  have  not  been 
able  to  make  the  grade,  primarily  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  opportunity  to  learn 
the  basic  skills  by  which  they  can  earn  a 
living. 

Would  you  hire  an  18-year-old  with 
a  low  third-grade  education  who  could 
hardy  read  or  write? 

This  Is  the  average  for  young  men  en- 
tering the  Job  Corps  camps  I  have  vis- 
ited in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California.  In  6  months  of  train- 
ing, the  corpsman  has  advanced  2  years 
in  reading,  a  year  in  math.  He  has  de- 
veloped the  ability  to  write,  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  get  a  job,  knows  about 
income  taxes  and  most  important  he  is 
working  for  a  salary  whicn  will  require 
him  to  pay  income  taxes.  He  has  re- 
turned to  society. 

It  is  tragic  that  this  program  should 
be  crippled  now  that  it  has  proven  itself 
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by  combining  education  with  good  hard 
work  to  provide  young  men  with  an  op- 
portunity to  become  self-respecting,  self- 
supporting,  contributing  members  of 
society. 

By  active  recruitment  programs,  we 
talked  these  young  people  out  of  envi- 
ronments in  which  they  could  grow  up 
only  with  hopelessness.  Now  we  are 
breaking  faith  with  these  young  people, 
tossing  some  back  into  these  environ- 
ments without  the  means  of  earning 
their  own  way,  and  abandoning  others 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate.  The  consequences  will  be 
tragic,  I  am  sure. 

It  appears  that  these  Centers  will  be 
replaced  at  some  future  date,  with 
•'minicenters "  located  in  urban  areas. 
These,  apparently,  will  be  located  close 
to  the  trainees  homes.  One  of  the 
strengths  of  the  conservation  center 
program  is  that  these  boys  are  taken 
out  of  the  environments  which  have 
caused  the  problem  throughout  their 
formative  years  and  are  able  to  get  away 
and  stand  on  their  own  feet  away  from 
these  influences  and  I  think  the  reversal 
of  this  would  be  a  terrific  mistake. 

In  reviewing  the  list  of  those  Centers 
facing  extinction,  there  appears  no 
rhyme  nor  reason  to  why  some  of  these 
were  selected.  The  three  in  my  congres- 
sional district — Toyon  in  Shasta  County, 
Sly  Park  in  El  Dorado  County,  and  Five 
Mile  Center  in  Tuolumne  County— all 
had  fine  records  and  good  community 
support. 

Yesterday,  Secretary  of  Labor  George 
P.  Shultz  testified  before  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  that  the 
average  cost  of  training  a  Job  Corps- 
man  was  $7,241.  Statistics  I  have  col- 
lected from  the  three  Job  Corps  Centers 
in  the  second  district  indicate  that  their 
records,  then,  are  well  below  the  average. 
The  reported  costs  at  the  Toyon  Job 
Corps  Center,  $4,757  per  trainee— the 
second  lowest  of  all  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion-operated Centers  yet  not  one  of 
three  to  survive  the  "economy'"  ax — at 
Five  Mile  Center  near  Sonora.  $5,200  per 
trainee,  and  at  Sly  Park  Center  near 
Placerville,  $5,500  per  trainee.  If  these 
are  Centers  with  below  average  costs,  I 
ask:  "Why  these?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  emphasize  that 
these  are  current  1969  figures — what  it 
is  costing  today.  These  do  not  reflect 
the  value  of  outstanding  conservation 
work  accomplished  by  these  young  men — 
estimated  at  S2,000  per  year  per  man. 

When  you  add  all  tnese  up.  it  ccmes 
out  to  a  mighty  inexpensive  program 
which  yields  tremendous  returns  on  the 
investment — lifetime  dividends  of  self- 
respect  and  economic  independence  for 
the  individual. 

In  addition  the  human  resources  we 
have  conserved  and  channeled  into  pro- 
ductive activity,  we  must  also  consider 
the  natural  resources  which  are  en- 
hanced by  the  efforts  of  the  Job  Corps- 
men  who  truly  are  "learning  by  doing." 
The  "doing"  means  new  campgrounds, 
additional  recreation  facilities,  improved 
water  supplies,  better  fire-fighting  base 
facilities  which  will  yield  tremendous  eco- 
nomic returns  years  to  come  through 
faster  forest-fire  suppression,  improved 
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timber  stands  which  in  future  years  will 
mean  greater  timber  sale  returns. 

During  3  years  of  operation,  corpsmen 
at  the  Toyon  Camp  have  completed  some 
$1,328,000  in  work  projects,  including 
some  of  the  largest  campground  instal- 
lations ever  built  in  the  National  Parks 
System.  Additionally,  the  corpsmen  pro- 
vided some  10,000  emergency  man-hours 
in  flrefighting.  search  and  rescue  work, 
and  battling  floods  and  storms.  At  the 
Five  Mile  Center,  corpsmen  have  com- 
pleted $946,250  in  work  projects  beneficial 
to  the  national  forests.  Since  1966,  corps- 
men  have  spent  27.632  man-hours  in  fire 
suppression  work,  the  value  of  which 
would  amount  to  $55,260.  At  Sly  Park 
the  project  value  to  the  national  forests 
and  the  local  community  amounts  to 
$897,000  plus  thousands  of  man-hours  on 
the  flrelines  and  other  disaster  work. 

These  contributions  do  not  reflect  in 
the  cold  statistics  upon  which  the  deci- 
sion to  close  these  centers  was  appar- 
ently based. 

Nor  are  other  community  efforts  re- 
flected in  the  cold  statistics.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Toyon  Center.  Through  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Shasta 
County  Welfare  Department,  welfare  re- 
cipients receive  work  experience  training 
at  the  center,  giving  volunteer  assistance 
while  learning  themselves  to  be  more 
employable.  The  Toyon  Center  has  hired 
four  of  these  former  welfare  cases  and 
23  others  have  gone  from  welfare  to 
gainful  employment  using  these  new 
skills. 

This  is  meaningful  manpower  train- 
ing. It  works.  We  must  not  buy  a  pig  in 
a  poke  by  discarding  it  for  an  untried 
program  which  still  is  in  the  formulative 
stages. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tre- 
mendously concerned  with  the  impact 
the  proposed  closings  will  have  upon  the 
individual  trainees.  Without  minimizing 
this,  I  must  mention  also  the  impact  of 
the  decision  upon  the  communities  in 
which  these  conservation  centers  are  lo- 
cated. Again,  let  me  use,  for  example,  the 
three  centers  located  in  the  second  dis- 
trict which  now  face  extinction.  Each  of 
these  centers  is  situated  in  counties  of 
substantial  unemployment.  Each  of  these 
areas  have  very  restricted  payrolls  and 
economies  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  investing  heavily  through  a  va- 
riety of  programs  in  order  to  achieve 
some  element  of  economic  stability. 

The  abrupt  closing  of  these  centers 
will  mean  increased  unemployment  and 
will  deflate  severely  the  economies  of  the 
areas. 

For  instance,  Toyon  Job  Corps  Center 
in  Redding  has  an  operating  budget  of 
some  $760,000  a  year.  It  has  158  Job 
Corpsmen  enrolled  actually  at  the  center 
at  the  moment  with  a  staff  of  48.  Loss 
of  this  payroll  and  budget  will  be  a  se- 
vere blow  to  the  com.munity  of  Redding 
and  Shasta  County. 

The  Sly  Park  Camp  in  El  Dorado 
County,  which  has  an  operating  budget 
for  the  camp  of  $640,000  E>er  year,  has 
38  employees  and  120  trainees. 

Finally,  at  Five  Mile  Center  near  So- 
nora we  have  a  $718,000  annual  operat- 
ing budget  based  on  some  160  corpsmen 
and  46  full-time  employees. 
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The  closing  of  these  projects  in  these 
communities  is  going  to  be  a  serious  blow 
and,  if  we  must  make  up  for  this  loss 
through  other  employment  development 
projects  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  since 
this  announcement  was  made  I  have  re- 
ceived a  variable  flood  of  wires,  letters, 
phone  calls  from  the  commimitles  af- 
fected. Not  a  single  word  has  been  spoken 
in  favor  of  the  closings.  These  are  com- 
munities which  have  met  their  responsi- 
bilities as  is  indicated  in  the  following 
telegram  from  the  chief  of  police  of  the 
city  of  Redding: 

TTiere  Is  considerable  local  concern  that 
projected  cutbacks  In  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram may  force  closure  of  the  Toyon  Civilian 
Conservation  Center  in  Shasta  County.  The 
program  Is  well  accepted  in  this  area  and 
has  proven  to  be  a  definite  asset  to  the 
community.  This  area  has  a  great  deal  to 
offer  these  boys  and  they  certainly  have  a 
great  deal  to  offer  the  community.  The  popu- 
lace In  the  greater  Redding  area  is  In  favor 
of  continuing  the  Job  Corps  program  in 
Shasta  County. 

And  from  the  sheriff  of  Shasta  County, 
John  Balma : 

I  am  happy  to  give  my  appraisal  of  the 
local  Job  Corps  Center,  located  at  Toyon, 
Shasta  County,  California. 

Granville  W.  Tllgham,  Center  Director,  is 
a  very  good  administrator.  More  important, 
he  is  a  fine  man  and  well  thought  of  in 
our  Community.  His  cooperation  with  our 
Department  has  always  been  the  best. 

The  Corps  have  benefitted  our  Com- 
munity by  adding  more  than  $1,000,000.00 
worth  of  recreational  and  conservation  proj- 
ects to  the  area  In  projects  like  Shasta  Divide 
Nature.  Davis  Gulch  Nature  Trail  and  the 
Judge  Francis  Carr  Memorial  Campsite  along 
Whiskey  town  Lake;  Knob  Cone  (Old  Man  t 
Campground,  Fisherman's  Point  Rest  Area 
and  the  clearing  of  debris  (after  the  1964 
fiood)  along  Shasta  Lake:  planting  of  more 
than  80.000  trees  for  beautificatlon  and 
erosion  control  on  the  Spring  Creek-Keswick 
Watershed,  Rip  Rapped  and  constructed 
floating  docks  for  Reading  Island  boat  launch 
near  Cottonwood:  contributed  about  10,000 
man  hours  In  forest  fire  fighting;  assisted  the 
Shasta  County  Sheriff's  Department  and  the 
local  Civil  Defense  Department  In  two 
search  missions — one  for  a  Central  Valley 
girl  and  the  other  for  the  victim  of  a  plane 
crash. 

The  young  people  In  the  Center  have  par- 
ticipated in  Community  affairs  by  being 
members  of  local  church  choirs;  assist 
church,  civic,  social,  service  and  fraternal 
organizations  with  local  college,  high  shool, 
teen-clubs,  and  In  community  center  groups; 
participate  In  City  League  sports:  assist  In 
parking  and  general  activities  at  the  Shasta 
County  Fair;  work  with  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  better  understanding  of  law 
enforcement  and  respect  for  law  officials:  con- 
duct social,  cultural  and  educational  ex- 
changes on  Center  with  youth  and  adult 
groups;  participate  in  local  stage  plays;  make 
public  appearances  including  television  ap- 
pearances for  educational  and  public  relation 
purposes. 

The  Corps  have  engaged  In  Community 
projects  by  contributing  blood  to  needed  per- 
sons and  particularly  Veterans  of  World  War 
I  Barrack  No.  1031;  Improved  grounds  of  his- 
torical cemeteries  at  Shasta  and  Central  Val- 
ley, improved  grounds  for  local  public 
schools.  Bella  Vista  Head  Start  School  and 
the  school  for  the  Handicapped  at  Shasta;  as- 
sisting the  City  of  Redding  in  an  improve- 
ment of   the  Linden   Avenue   and   drainage 
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ares:  cle&nup  atre«ta  In  impoverished  EU'eas; 
placed  sand  bags  around  an  elderly  couple's 
home  In  Central  Valley  for  protection  against 
flooding:  two  c^rpsmen  assisted  in  the  arrest 
of  a  would-be  rtbber  and  five  other  oorpamen 
alerted  a  local  Redding  store  owner  that  his 
store  was  unlodked  several  hours  after  clos- 
ing time;  corp^en  have  helped  local  agen- 
dee  In  the  delltery  of  food  baskets  to  needy 
families  at  Thanluglvlng  and  Christmas 
time:  donated  funds  from  corpsmen  have 
contributed  to  the  piirchase  of  Items  for  food 
baskets:  assist^  in  the  construction  of  a 
Senior  ClUzen'4  building  In  Redding.  Most 
of  the  community  type  projects  have  been 
done  by  staS  and  corpsmen  on  weekends 
through  volunteer  services. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  assist  you  In 
evaluating  the  Xojon  Job  Corps. 

Speaking  for  the  chief  probation  offi- 
cers of  the  e^itire  State  of  California, 
Ted  L.  Smith  (if  Merced,  president  of  the 
Probation  Offlters  Association: 

The  Impendldg  closing  of  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ters threatens  t^  deprive  the  criminal  Justice 
system  throughjout  the  United  States  with 
ourtaUment  of  |n  effective  training  program 
tor  deprived  ai^d  delinquent  children.  Re- 
turning 200.000  jhard  core  teen  agers  to  local 
Jurisdictions,  already  unable  to  provide  the 
training  they  need  and  desire,  is  risking  pos- 
sible civil  disti^rbance  during  the  coming 
summer  months,  California's  Chief  Probation 
OfBcers  Association  supports  the  Job  Corps 
Programs  and  sirongly  urges  reconsideration 
towards  retentiap  of  the  Centers. 

Local  goverpnent  unanimously  en- 
dorses the  preiervation  of  these  centers. 
Typical  is  the  resolution  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  phe  county  of  Tuolumne: 

Whereas,  the  rTuolumne  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  has  been  informed  of  the  con- 
templated cloeute  of  the  Five  Mile  Civilian 
Conservation  Cepter  located  in  this  country, 
and  I 

Whereas,  this  Board  of  Supervisors  Is  thor- 
oughly familiar  jwith  the  operations  of  this 
center  since  It?  establishment  in  Aug\i8t, 
1965.  and  I 

Whereas,  the  j  corpsmen  assigned  to  this 
center  have  con^lled  an  outstanding  record 
in  the  successftil  accomplishment  of  many 
assignments  of  ^eat  material  benefit  to  the 
public,  ranging  Jfrom  Ore  protection  to  site 
improvement  prt>Ject8  in  the  Stanislaus  Na- 
tional Forest,  and 

Whereas,  of  fjir  greater  Importance,  this 
center  has  pjrovided  an  effective  means  by 
which  under-pritHeged  young  men  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  of  discovering  and  de- 
veloping their  individual  potential  through 
intensive  prograibs  of  education  and  manual 
training,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  essential  that  America  have 
trained,  productive  workers  upon  whom  it 
can  depend,  rattler  than  unskilled,  Idle  men 
who  depend  upoii  it,  and 

Whereas,  the  Five  Mile  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Center  has{  proved  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  providing  the  education  and  train- 
ing so  essential  io  the  future  welfare  of  our 
country. 

Now,  therefor^,  be  It  resolved  that  this 
Board  of  Supervisors  does  hereby  urge  the 
U.S.  Labor  Department  to  rescind  its  order 
to  terminate  thei  Five  Mile  Civilian  Cons»- 
vatlon  Center  elective  as  of  July  1,  1969, 
and 

Be  it  further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forivarded  to  the  Hon.  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States: 
the  U.S.  Labor  ID^partment;  the  Hon.  George 
Murphy  and  th*  Hon.  Alan  M.  Cranston, 
United  States  Sebators  from  California;  the 
Hon.  Harold  T.  Johnson,  Member  of  Con- 
gress: the  Hon.  lionald  Reagan,  Oovernm'  or 
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California;  Harry  D.  Grace,  Supervisor  of  the 
Stanislaus  National  Forest  and  to  such  other 
officials  as  may  hereinafter  be  directed. 

And  Mayor  George  K.  Moty  of  Red- 
ding telegraphs: 

I  have  Just  learned  of  the  President's  or- 
der closing  the  Toyon  Job  Corps  Center  In 
Shasta  County,  as  one  of  the  57  Centers 
ordered  closed.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  this 
decision  and  I  hope  that  you  and  your  fel- 
low legislators  can  do  something  to  cause  a 
reconsideration  of  this  decision.  The  Toyon 
Job  Corps  Center  has  been  an  asset  to 
Shasta  County.  The  staff  and  the  Corpsmen 
at  this  Job  Corps  Center  have  completed 
many  beneficial  projects  for  the  Forest 
Service  at  Shasta  Lake  and  for  various  com- 
mimlties  in  Shasta  County  including  the 
City  of  Redding.  Our  experience  with  the 
Toyon  Center  has  been  most  favorable.  We 
have  seen  the  Corpsmen  of  the  Center  par- 
ticipate within  various  activities  within  our 
city,  Including  intramural  athletic  and  rec- 
reational programs,  participation  In  church 
activities  and  the  accomplishment  of  cer- 
tain projects  within  the  commxinity.  Prom 
this  observation  we  are  convinced  that 
Toyon  was  doing  a  satisfactory  Job  of  train- 
ing and  educating  these  young  people  so 
that  they  could  become  useful  citizens  of 
whatever  community  they  subsequently 
chose  to  Uve  within.  I  further  understand 
that  71  i>ercent  of  the  enrollees  of  the  Center 
have  obtained  employment  upon  leaving  the 
Center.  I  therefore  respectfully  urge  you  to 
do  what  you  can  to  cause  a  reconsideration 
of  this  decision  by  the  Executive  Branch  and 
to  make  It  possible  for  the  Toyon  Job  Corps 
Center  to  remain  in  operation. 

The  business  community  is  backing 
this  program.  Beverly  Barron,  president 
of  the  Tuolumne  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Sonora  writes: 

The  word  of  the  probable  closing  of  our 
5-Mlle  Job  Corps  Center,  In  Tuolumne 
County,    has    been    received    with    sorrow. 

Although  the  Tuolumne  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  does  not  pretend  to  be 
authoritarian  on  the  educational  values  in- 
volved in  the  Corps,  we  do  feel  that  the  5- 
Mlle  Job  Corps  Center,  here,  has  been  doing 
a  most  beneficial  Job. 

Further,  we  are  always  cognizant  of  with- 
drawal of  any  enterprise  In  the  county,  be- 
cause of  the  effect  upon  our  economy. 

Our  Board  of  Directors,  at  last  Monday 
evening's  meeting,  unanimously  requested 
that  I  send  you  this  letter,  protesting  the 
possible  closure  of  the  Center.  Your  con- 
tinuing efforts  In  this  behalf,  will  be  deeply 
appreciated. 

And  from  Fank  B.  Plummer,  presi- 
dent, Greater  Redding  Chamber  of 
Commerce: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Greater 
Redding  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  over 
500  businesses  in  membership  strongly  op- 
poses the  closing  of  the  Toyon  Job  Corps  at 
Project  City,  California.  The  hundreds  of 
boys  passing  thru  this  camp  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  this  community  and  marvelled  at 
for  the  changes  brought  about  in  their  de- 
meanor while  here.  Boys  who  could  not  read 
or  write  have  been  enabled  to  learn  these 
basic  rudiments  of  living  and  have  gone  out 
to  secure  Jobs  In  private  industry. 

We  have  been  deeply  appreciative.  In  this 
tourist  economy,  of  the  fine  camps  for  tour- 
ists that  these  boys  have  constructed  for 
us.  They  are  now  Involved  In  the  largest 
project  ever  attempted  by  the  Job  Corps — 
the  construction  of  416  new  camp  sites  for 
the  coming  season.  Our  county  has  an  un- 
employment rate  of  14.2%,  so  you  can  get 
some  Idea  of  what  these  new  camping  spaces 
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mean  to  our  economy.  The  construction 
work  of  all  kinds  that  the  Job  Corps  has 
completed  here  must  run  Into  the  millions. 

The  budget  of  the  Toyon  Job  Corps  has 
brought  $760,000  into  this  community  an- 
nually since  its  inception  and  we  have  been 
deeply  appreciative  of  this. 

We  resjiectfully  submit  that  this  is  no 
time  to  cut  back  projects  of  this  kind.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  cut  back  severely 
the  $80  billion  military  budget. 

And,  Howard  H.  Hellman,  president 
of  the  El  Dorado  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Placervllle,  wires: 

The  proposed  closure  of  the  Sly  Park  Job 
Corps  Center  in  El  Dorado  County,  Califor- 
nia is  unanimously  opposed  by  this  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Meeting  In  regular  session  this 
date  the  County  Chamber's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors established  such  position  on  the  basis 
of  the  Sly  Park  Center's  success  in  its  train- 
ing function  and  Its  reliable  role  in  this 
community.  Documentation  of  this  opposi- 
tion is  being  prepared  and  will  follow  this 
message  forthwith. 

Prom  the  educator's  viewpoint,  this 
has  been  "a  most  effective  means  of 
combating  the  great  problems  of  the 
educational  and  economic  dropouts  of 
today."  Gilbert  A.  Collyer,  president  of 
Shasta  College  in  Redding,  writes: 

EKirlng  the  past  week  an  announcement 
has  come  to  us  that  the  Job  Corp&  Unit  lo- 
cated at  Toyon,  Just  a  few  miles  from  our 
college,  is  being  closed.  We  wish  to  write  in 
connection  with  this  closure  since  we  have 
been  greatly  Impressed  by  the  effectiveness 
of  this  particular  Federal  project. 

We  have  become  rather  closely  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  work  the  unit  has  done  in 
our  community  and  we  have  met,  jjerson- 
ally,  boys  that  were  trainees.  Each  experience 
we  have  had  with  the  unit  has  impressed 
us  that  the  activity  Is  accomplishing  strong 
results  insofar  as  we  could  measure  It  at 
this  particular  point. 

We,  of  course,  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  overall  financial  aspects  of  the  program 
and  as  to  how  the  cost  of  operating  it  may 
compare  with  other  efforts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  young  men  who  have  dropped  out 
of  the  mainstream  activities.  I  am  sure  that 
other  programs  will  also  help  In  this  direc- 
tion, but  wotild  be  very  skeptical  that  all 
activities  should  be  transferred  closer  to  the 
urban  centers.  I  am  sure  that  bringing  young 
men  into  a  location  farther  away  from  the 
congested  urban  areas  is  a  very  favorable 
aspect  to  the  whole  training  program. 

In  addition,  I  could  State  that  these 
trainees  have  won  the  respect  of  the  people 
of  the  community  and  the  surrounding  re- 
gion and  that,  while  ethnically  they  have 
Introduced  greater  heterogeneity  into  the 
area,  this  has  been  viewed  favorably  by  most 
people. 

I  would  urge  your  strong  consideration  of 
keeping  a  luiit  like  Toyon  active  as  a  most 
effective  means  of  combating  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  educational  and  economic  drop- 
outs of  today.  In  addition,  I  believe  that  a 
unit  located  In  such  surroiuidings  wUI  prove 
a  valuable  check  on  the  effectiveness  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  approaches  to  the  entire  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  appealing  plea 
came  from  a  Job  Corps  trainee  himself: 

If  they  close  this  up,  there  goes  my  second 
and  last  chance. 

Are  we  going  to  rob  this  boy  of  that 
last  chance? 

Are  we  going  to  throw  these  boys  back 
on  the  streets  without  the  ability  to  be- 
come contributing  members  of  society? 
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SOLID  WASTE  PROBLEMS  INCREASE 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
timely  and  pertinent  warning  about  the 
multiplying  problems  of  the  Increasing 
amounts  of  solid  wastes  wsis  printed  in 
the  April  20  Issue  of  This  Week  magazine. 

As  our  population  increases  and  as  the 
level  of  consumption  rises,  our  Nation's 
towns  and  cities  are  faced  with  a  growing 
problem  of  disposal  of  garbage  and  the 
castoff  of  modern  life. 

Many  new  techniques  are  being  con- 
sidered, but  much  more  attention  needs 
to  be  paid  to  this  mounting  problem. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  know  more 
of  this  serious  matter,  I  ask  that  the 
article  by  Thomas  Fleming  from  This 
Week  magazine  be  Included  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Engxtu'Ed  in  Garbagx 
(By  Thomas  Fleming) 

You  people  have  been  spoiled  for  50  years. 
Rain  or  shine  or  earthquake,  your  little  pall 
of  garbage  has  been  picked  off  your  door- 
step every  Tuesday  or  Thursday.  Until  re- 
cently, you  didn't  give  a  damn  what  hap- 
pened to  It  after  that. 

Are  you  listening?  That  is  the  voice  of  a 
modern  garbage  man.  His  name  Is  Leonard 
Stefanelli  and  he  was  speaking  to  a  group 
of  fellow  San  Franciscans.  But  he  might 
well  have  been  speaking  to  the  entire  nation, 
warning  Americans  that  they  are  In  danger 
of  being  engulfed  in  garbage. 

His  is  by  no  means  the  only  ominous  voice. 
Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  says.  "We 
have  been  running  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  .  .  .  problem,  and  we  are  losing 
the  race."  Professor  Ross  E.  McKlnney  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  warns,  "We  have  already 
allowed  the  problem  to  exceed  the  solution."' 

There  are  some  prophets  around  the 
country  predicting  that  by  the  year  2000, 
garbage  collection  may  dwarf  civil  rights, 
national  defense,  and  crime  in  the  streets 
as  our  No.  1  political  problem. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  fanciful  prediction. 
Recent  reports  indicate  that  Americans  are 
already  spending  $4,500,000,000  a  year  for 
refuse  collection  and  disposal  services — a 
sum  that  is  exceeded  only  by  expenditures 
for  schools  and  roads. 

Why  is  garbage  becoming  so  big  and  cost- 
ly a  problem?  Approximately  500,000  tons  of 
residential,  conmierclal  and  industrial 
wastes,  or  5.3  pounds  per  person  are  generat- 
ed in  America  each  day.  In  an  average  year, 
a  family  of  six  creates  3.860  pounds  of  trouble 
for  the  garbage  man.  Of  this.  990  pounds  is 
genuine  garbage — leftover  food  scraps  and 
the  like,  what  the  experts  call  "putrescent 
matter" — and  2,870  pounds  is  rubbish. 

This  last  statistic  Is  the  real  explanation 
for  the  garbage  crisis.  In  earlier  decades, 
Americans  carried  most  of  their  food  home 
In  paper  bags.  Practically  everything  today's 
supermarket  shopper  buys  Is  enclosed  In  plas- 
tic or  cardboard  or  glass  containers. 

It  doesn't  really  matter  where  the  Junk 
comes  from.  The  problem  is  how  to  collect  it 
efficiently  and  what  to  do  with  It  once  It's 
collected.  To  the  citizen,  collection  would 
seem  the  most  lmp>ortant  facet  of  the  prob- 
lem. Garbage  strikes  have  threatened  a  half 
dozen  American  cities  with  disease  and  so- 
cial chaos  in  the  last  year  or  so. 

Sanitation  experts  are  far  more  worried, 
however,  about  what  to  do  with  the  stuff 
once  It  is  collected.  They  note  that  85  per 
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cent  of  the  money  we  are  spending  on  gar- 
bage Is  currently  going  into  collection  (yet 
a  startling  12  per  cent  of  the  residential 
population,  receives  no  formalized  collection 
service)  and  only  15  per  cent  of  our  cash  is 
being  spent  on  disposal. 

Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that 
most  garbage  is  burned  In  Incinerators.  Ac- 
tually, there  are  only  about  300  Incinerators 
in  the  entire  nation,  most  of  them  in  large 
cities.  Most  of  our  garbage  goes  to  what  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  dump.  There  are 
12,000  of  these  land  disposal  sites,  as  the  ex- 
perts call  them,  and  a  recent  report  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  declared  that  94  per 
cent  of  them  were  "unacceptable  and  rep- 
resent disease  potential,  threat  of  pollution, 
and  land  blight." 

Nor  should  incinerator  owners  start  con- 
gratulating themselves.  The  same  government 
experts  condemn  75  jier  cent  of  these  as  In- 
adequate, either  because  they  fall  to  burn 
enough  of  the  garbage  shoved  into  them  or 
because  they  pour  unhealthy  amounts  into 
the  atmosphere  as  air  pollution. 

Aside  from  the  disgraceful  condition  of 
most  dumps,  there  is  the  blunt  fact  that  we 
are  running  out  of  room  for  them.  New  York 
will  run  out  of  space  altogether  in  four  to 
eight  years.  Philadelphia  has  been  trying  to 
bum  90  per  cent  of  Its  wastes  for  well  over 
a  decade.  San  Francisco  has  had  a  running 
battle  with  surrounding  communities  over 
where  to  put  refuse. 

All  this  adds  up  to  what  might  be  called. 
The  Lament  of  the  Garbage  Man.  "People 
make  Jokes  about  garbage  men."  Eugene  L. 
Pollock,  editor  and  publisher  of  Solid  Wastes 
Management,  a  national  magazine  for  the 
sanitation  Industry,  says,  "They  tend  to  think 
of  them  as  people  of  little  standing  in  the 
community.  They  don't  seem  to  realize  they 
are  talking  about  the  fifth  largest  service  in- 
diistry  in  the  country.  Nor  do  they  seem  to 
realize  that  a  lot  of  these  so-called  garbage 
men  are  executives  running  multimillion-dol- 
lar operations,  often  using  computers."  He 
also  notes  several  major  schools  grant  Ph.D.s 
in  refuse  disposal  techniques. 

Leonard  Stefanelli  is  typical  of  the  new 
breed  of  garbage  executive.  He  is  president 
of  the  Sunset  Scavenger  Co.,  one  of  the  two 
private  contracting  firms  which  handle  ref- 
use collection  and  disposal  in  San  Francisco. 
A  good-looking,  well-dressed  33-year-old, 
Stefanelli  told  a  gathering  of  San  Franciscans 
last  year,  "You  people  think  of  us  garbage 
men  as  donkeys  with  strong  backs  and  weak 
minds.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  spent 
tremendous  amounts  of  money  on  modem 
research  and  development  to  try  and  reduce 
the  bulk  of  waste  as  much  as  possible  before 
disposing  of  It." 

Most  people  know  that  garbage  men  feel 
underpaid.  But  few  realize  a  more  significant 
item  In  the  garbage  man's  tale  of  woe.  It  Is 
very  dangerous  work.  The  National  Safety 
Council  recently  reported  that  their  accident 
rate  is  highest  in  the  country. 

A  great  deal,  however.  Is  being  done.  A 
number  of  ingenious  solutions  are  being 
tested  or  toyed  with  by  scientists  and  sanita- 
tion experts  around  the  country.  One  of  the 
problems  of  the  open  dump  is  being  solved 
by  sanitary  landfill — one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  methods  of  disposal  now  available. 
Usually  it  Involves  shredding,  milling  and 
compacting  the  refuse  Into  an  Indistinguish- 
able mass,  which  is  dvunped  in  trenches 
scooped  out  by  bulldozers.  It  is  then  covered 
with  seven  or  eight  feet  of  earth,  and  natural 
decomposition  over  the  next  25  years  converts 
it  Into  normal  soil. 

Landfill  not  only  eliminates  the  old  smok- 
ing, rat  infested  dump,  it  can  also  create  new 
recreational  sites  for  land-short  cities  and 
suburbs.  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  Is  building  an 
outdoor  theater  on  a  15-year-old  landfill  site. 
The  Borough  of  Etoblcoke  in  metropolitan 
Toronto  has  built  a  ski  hill  out  of  what  they 
call  "selected  sanitary  waste"— 1,500,000  cubic 
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yards  of  old  refrigerators,  stoves,  bed  springs, 
lumber,  chemicals — everything  but  food 
wastes.  The  twin-peaked  hill  is  expected  to 
be  130  feet  high  when  completed.  Other 
communities  have  constructed  golf  courses, 
baseball  and  football  fields  and  even  swim- 
ming pools  on  landfill  sites. 

Around  our  larger  cities,  land  is  simply 
too  scarce  and  too  valuable  to  put  garbage 
in  it.  San  Francisco  and  Philadelphia  are 
about  to  begin  experiments  in  shipping  their 
garbage  200  to  300  miles  away  by  railroad. 

Philadelphia  has  hired  a  private  firm  to 
lug  the  stuff  out  to  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  and  dump  it  Into  abandoned  strip 
mines.  The  cost  will  be  $5.39  a  ton,  a  big 
saving  over  the  current  $7.60  a  ton  for  Incin- 
eration. Rhode  Island  University,  under  a 
grant  from  the  National  Center  for  Urbsoi 
and  Industrial  Affairs,  is  studying  the  possi- 
bility of  burning  garbage  at  sea  In  huge  In- 
cinerator ships  and  tossing  the  residue  over- 
board at  selected  dump  sites. 

The  inventive  Japanese  have  come  up  with 
another  idea,  a  giant  compacter  said  to  re- 
duce trash  to  10  per  cent  of  its  original  vol- 
ume. The  Japanese  at  first  claimed  that  the 
resulting  hard  blocks  of  garbage  could  be 
used  for  construction  work.  But  experts 
quickly  demolished  this  Idea.  As  garbage  de- 
cays, It  emits  methane  gas,  and  If  you  sealed 
these  bricks  inside  a  concrete  building,  with- 
in a  year  or  so  there  could  be  an  explosion. 

The  fondest  dream  of  the  modem  sani- 
tation expert  is  making  garbage  profitable. 
In  the  old  days  farmers  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  collecting  and  removing  garbage  from 
Philadelphia.  Today  collectors  get  up  to  $8.33 
a  ton  for  this  work — ^plus  the  refuse  Itself 
— and  the  price  Is  considered  to  be  a  real 
bargain.  Paper  was  once  salvaged  for  the 
production  of  cardboard.  Now  It  Is  stored 
until  a  private  collector  comes  and  picks  It 
up — at  a  charge  of  $100  a  month  for  this 
service.  Some  people  have  experimented  with 
burning  garbage  to  produce  steam  which,  in 
turn,  would  run  electric  turbines.  The  Town 
of  Hempstead  on  Long  Island  has  an  Incin- 
erator that  drives  a  2,500-kilowatt  electric 
power  plant  and  a  420,000-gallon-a-day  wa- 
ter desalting  plant.  But  neither  here,  nor 
anywhere  else,  has  anyone  made  such  opera- 
tions profitable. 

The  brightest  hope  In  this  department 
has  been  composting.  For  over  25  years,  vari- 
ous countries — ^Israel,  Holland,  Scotland,  and 
the  United  States — have  experimented  with 
pulverizing  and  reducing  the  garbage  to  man- 
ageable brick  form  and  selling  the  stuff  to 
farmers  to  enrich  the  soil.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
Fortune  Magazine  story  grandiosely  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  a  composting  plant 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla..  operated  by  the  In- 
ternaUonal  Disposal  Corp.  The  $1,500,000 
plant  lasted  from  July,  1966  unUl  the  early 
months  of  1968,  when  it  was  closed  as  a 
public  nuisance  because  of  an  odor  prob- 
lem. But  after  remodeling  it  is  expected  to 
start  again  soon. 

The  Florida  plant  Joined  a  long  line  of 
composting  plants,  stretching  from  Scars- 
dale,  N.Y.,  through  McKeesport,  Pa.,  Mobile. 
Ala.,  Norman,  Okla..  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Hous- 
ton, Tex.^most  of  which  are  already  closed 
or  closed  part  of  the  year.  The  reason  lies  In 
that  earlier  statistic  about  the  preponderance 
of  rubbish  In  today's  garbage.  Plastic  bottles, 
alumlntim  cans,  paper  and  glass  are  not  very 
soil  enriching. 

Yet  the  composting  idea  has  value.  "These 
commodities  we  are  throwing  away  today 
may  someday  be  in  serious  short  supply,"  says 
Dr.  Walter  R.  Hlbbard,  former  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus, 
president  of  the  Franklin  Institute  In  Phila- 
delphia, argues  that  we  ought  to  "bank"  po- 
tentially valuable  wastes  until  we  know  how 
to  get  at  their  ingredients  economically. 

Still  another  solution  would  be  the  crea- 
tion of  self-destrictlve  bottles  and  cans. 
Jerome  Gould,  the  noted  industrial  designer. 
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Is  working  on  ^ch  a  project  as  U  Samuel  F. 
Hulbert  of  Cleiison  University  In  South  Car- 
olina. Hulbert  Isays  bis  bottle  will  have  the 
same  basic  elejments  as  glass  but  when  It 
breaks  It  will  become  soft  and  greasy  and 
melt  away. 

Back  on  the  bractlcal,  everyday  level,  some 
people  are  trying  to  take  the  minor  headaches 
out  of  the  garbjage  problem.  Some  companies 
have  recently  perfected  a  garbage  can  with  a 
bottom  made  if  rubber  cement,  that  thuds 
Instead  of  rattles  in  the  early  dawn.  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  |s  experimenting  with  the  use 
of  kitchen  slnkl^lnders  In  a  high-rise  apart- 
ment complex,  ffhe  reduced  garbage  Is  piped 
to  a  central  building  for  disposal. 

All  these  chuiges,  experiments  and  Im- 
provements pel;  It  toward  one  conclusion.  The 
garbage  crisis  c»n  and  must  be  solved. 

The  alternative  may  well  be  the  policy 
currently  being]  pursued  In  the  state  of  ZuUa. 
Venezuela.  Th^  government  had  to  declare 
martial  law  and  send  In  National  Guard 
troops  to  suppiess  rioting  stemming  from  a 
strike  of  sanltat  Ion  men  which  left  four  dead 
and  dozens  Injured.  To  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  upheave  1.  authorities  hastily  passed 
several  laws  wMch  clearly  demonstrate  the 
<lang«i<8  of  uncollected  garbage  In  a  free  so- 
-elety.'ODe  of  thfe  laws  stipulates  that  no  cou- 
ple will  be  allowed  to  marry  unless  they  both 
produce  certlfloites  proving  they  are  up-to- 
date  In  their  refuse  collection  payments. 


THE  1968  ATA  NEWSPAPER  SAFETY 
WRITING  COMPETITION 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

or  iNOtTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  R£;PRESENTATrVES 

Tuesdhy.  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  GALIFJIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions, Inc.,  reoently  named  the  winning 
entries  in  its  1968  newspaper  safety 
writing  corapejtition.  I  was  delighted  to 
note  that  a  y^ung  man  from  the  con- 
gressional dist^ct  I  was  privileged  to  rep- 
time  was  honored  for  an 
editorial  entitled  "Live  Beyond  Labor 
Day." 

writer,  Michael  B.  Smith 
of  the  Winstoh-Salem  Journal,  for  the 
outstanding  c<fitribution  he  has  made  to 
.  Additionally,  I  should 
the  attention  of  all  the 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body  the 
content  of  Mfihael  Smith's  prize-win- 
ning editorial : 

Live  Aetond  Labor  Day 


highway  safety' 
like  to  call  to 


1  bu 
lake 


There  are 
when  writing  an 
on  the  eve  of  a 
There  Is,  for 
with  Us  solemn 
fully.  The  Life 
or  Speed  Kills, 
Dont  Drive,  or 
Up.  It  Is  all  fine 
Ignored. 

There   Is   the 
will  tell  you 
off  a  Manhattan 
sp>eedlng  horseleis 
Hon  other  people 
dents — more 
blned.    Statistics 
Americans  died 
Labor  Day 
North    Carolina 
really  Impressed 
come  one. 


thst 


:  dea  ;hs 


week!  nd 


sev^al  approaches  one  can  take 
editorial  about  trafiBc  safety 
traditionally  bloody  holiday. 
Insiance,  the  didactic  approach. 
Instructions  to  Drive  Care- 
Save  May  Be  Your  Own, 
It  Easy,  or  If  You  Drink. 
Buckle  Up  For  Safety,  Buckle 
advice  and  It  Is  all  generally 


statistical  approach,   which 
since  Henry  Bliss  stepped 
streetcar  Into  the  path  of  a 
carriage  In  1899,  two  mil- 
have  died  In  traffic  accl- 
than  In  all  our  wars  com- 
wlU   Inform   you   that   609 
In  automobiles  during  the 
last  year,  30  of  them  In 
But    few    people    are    ever 
by  statistics  until  they  be- 
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Finally  there  Is  the  dramatic  approach, 
with  Its  corollary,  the  scare  approach.  News- 
paper flies  are  full  of  large  glossy  photos  of 
bent  automobiles.  Jagged  windshields,  torn 
metal  and  blood-soaked  upholstery.  Any 
Highway  Patrolman  or  ambulance  attendant 
or  mortician  knows  what  happens  when  a 
human  body  moving  at,  say,  70  miles  an  hour 
meets  a  tree  or  a  bridge  abutment  or  a  two- 
ton  piece  of  steel.  Oh  yes,  we  are  temporarily 
sobered  by  talk  of  smashed  skulls  and 
crushed  chests,  but  we  secretly  believe  that 
It  can't  happen  to  me.  It  can. 

There  are  many  ways  to  llliistrate  the 
dangers  of  driving  on  a  holiday,  but  none 
of  them  win  prevent  about  two  dozen  North 
Carolinians  who  are  alive  today  from  being 
dead  by  midnight  Monday,  when  the  count- 
ing stops.  Only  one  absolute  means  of  pro- 
tection comes  to  mind,  and  we  urge  it  on  all 
our  readers.  Please  stay  home  this  weekend. 
Stay  home. 
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ROTC  CONTROVERSY 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OP    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  controversy,  both 
on  campuses  in  particular  and  around 
the  country  in  general,  regarding  the 
ROTC  program.  There  has  also  been  a 
great  deal  of  misleading  information  dis- 
seminated, some  intentionally  by  those 
who  serve  their  own  purposes  and  some 
unintentionally  by  those  who  are  just 
plain  uninformed,  about  this  very  fine 
program. 

The  April  1969  issue  of  Army  Digest 
presents  a  very  factual,  and  I  might  add 
"oflBcial,"  statement  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Individual  Training  for  ROTC  Affairs. 
This  article  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Rutherford,  himself  a  former 
Member  of  this  body  and  currently  the 
executive  director  of  the  Association  of 
Military  Colleges  and  Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

In  an  effort  to  see  that  the  true  facts 
regarding  the  ROTC  program  are  given 
wider  distribution.  I  insert  the  text  of 
the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

ROTC  Under  Fire:    An   American  Institu- 
tion Meets  the  Test 
(By  Army  Digest  staff  in  cooperation  with 

Office,  Director  of  Individual  Training  for 

ROTC  Affairs) 

At  campuses  across  the  country,  graduates 
In  cap  and  gown  soon  will  be  receiving  dip- 
lomas from  college  presidents,  visiting  deans 
or  VIP's  Imported  as  commencement  speak- 
ers to  Impart  words  of  wisdom  to  the  fledg- 
ling captains  of  Industry,  commerce,  and 
various  professions. 

At  268  of  these  campuses,  some  17.000 
young  men  will  be  exchanging  mortar  boards 
for  military  hats,  and  academic  robes  for 
Jackets  with  gold  shoulder  bars  denoting 
brand  new  lieutenants.  These  are  the  stu- 
dents who,  for  the  most  part,  elected  as 
sophomores  to  fulfill  their  obligations  of 
citizenship  In  a  free  Nation  by  enrolling  in 
the  advanced  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
program. 

Some  of  these  dedicated  young  men  will 
make  a  career  of  the  military  services.  Each 
year  the  Army  alone  needs — in  fact  must 
have — at  least  15,000  to  flU  its  requirements 


for  leaders  educated  In  a  wide  variety  of 
flelds  that  go  to  make  up  a  modem,  progres- 
sive Army. 

Others  will  meet  their  minimum  military 
obligations,  then  return  to  civilian  pursuits 
while  remaining  available  for  duty  via  the 
Reserve  Forces.  These  graduates  often  have 
been  recruited,  even  before  leaving  the  cam- 
pus, by  commercial  organizations.  For  while 
the  Army  must  have  its  input  of  young 
leaders,  many  of  these  flrms  also  are  anxious 
to  recruit  the  same  talents.  Increasingly. 
there  is  competition  for  the  potentials  for 
advancement  represented  by  these  young 
men — potentials  which  are  Increased  by  their 
proven  leadership  fostered  through  ROTC 
training  and  then  developed  by  Several  years 
of  actual  military  service. 

Many  of  this  year's  grtiduates  will  have 
been  scholarship  winners,  their  tuition  and 
incidental  expenses  paid  through  ROTC  pro- 
grams. Many  others  will  have  been  assisted  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  It  Is  safe  to  say 
that  many  hundreds  of  the  graduates  would 
never  have  been  able  to  attain  a  college  edu- 
cation were  it  not  for  ROTC  assistance. 

As  sophomores,  these  men  had  the  foresight 
to  recognize  the  advantages  of  enrolling  in 
advanced  ROTC.  They  voluntarily  Joined  de- 
spite the  ciurent  criticism  and  vociferous 
outcries  against  the  program  that  faces  ROTC 
on  many  campuses — criticism  and  outcries 
that  appear  strange  indeed  when  one  consid- 
ers that  for  many  years  the  military  services 
were  criticized  for  not  having  a  "rapport  with 
world  events,"  for  "living  In  a  world  of  their 
own,"  with  leaders  whose  "military  mind" 
and  thinking  were  simply  products  of  a 
"trade  school." 

Basic  to  such  criticism  was  the  implica- 
tion that  the  military  services  needed  the 
leaven  of  large  numbers  of  leaders  educated 
In  many  flelds — men  who  could  understand 
and  evaluate  worldwide  political,  economic 
and  sociological  conditions,  who  could  com- 
prehend the  Interplay  of  events  In  a  world 
of  power  politics,  who  could  generally  chart 
the  Nation's  path  through  the  maze  of  highly 
complicated  events  that  mark  the  making  of 
history. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  Army 
has  made  every  effort  to  get  Just  such  men. 
And  ROTC  has  provided  Increasing  thousands 
of  them,  until  today  the  Corps  of  over  150,- 
000  is  the  largest  and  least  expensive  pre- 
commlsslonlng  educational  system  In  the 
Army.  Its  graduates — by  the  hundreds  and 
by  the  thousands  each  year — represent  all 
academic  disciplines.  They  come  from  varied 
ethnic  backgrounds,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation.  They  can  be  found  on  active  duty 
from  second  lieutenants  up  to  lieutenant 
generals. 

Yet  today  the  system  Is  facing  criticism 
from  several  sources.  Ironically,  much  of  the 
criticism  comes  from  the  same  people  who 
Just  yesterday  were  complaining  that  the 
Army  was  hidebound  and  needed  leaders  of 
greater  depth  and  breadth  of  vision.  Today 
these  same  people  would  do  away  with  the 
very  system  that  is  producing  exactly  such 
leadership.  Among  evidences  of  this  attitude: 
Some  members  of  staffs  and  facilities  of 
various  Institutions  of  higher  learning  claim 
that  the  ROTC  curriculum  Is  below  academic 
standards. 

Demands  are  made  to  withdraw  academic 
credit  for  ROTC  courses. 

The  rank  of  the  Professor  of  Military  Sci- 
ence has  come  under  scrutiny.  Some  educa- 
tors feel  sincerely  that  only  the  colleges  or 
universities  should  have  the  right  to  desig- 
nate professors.  Some  feel  that  the  entire 
idea  of  military  training  on  campus  is  In 
conflict  with  the  purposes  and  Ideals  of  the 
American  system  of  higher  education — disre- 
garding entirely  this  Nation's  tradition  and 
history  of  dependency  on  a  citizen  army. 

Some  of  the  criticisms — those  which  hit 
the  headlines  all  too  often  because  of  their 
character  and  source — come  from  small  but 
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highly  organized  and  extremely  vociferous 
dissident  groups.  One  group  has  actually  pre- 
pared In  great  detail  a  complicated  printed 
plan  to  'smash  the  military  machine  In 
the  schools."  These  students  carry  on  actual 
campaigns  of  terror — reviling  other  students, 
defiling  uniforms,  carrying  on  Intense  cam- 
paigns against  Incoming  students  aimed  at 
browbeating  impressionable  newcomers  from 
signing  up  for  the  Corps. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  some  dis- 
sident groups  appear  to  fight  ROTC  merely 
as  part  of  a  larger  plan  for  fomenting  actual 
revolution  in  the  Nation.  They  seek  to  In- 
troduce class  warfare  among  the  youth  of 
the  country  on  the  basis  that  ROTC  pro- 
duces large  numbers  of  well-educated  of- 
ficers— and  according  to  their  warped  view, 
the  officers  are  the  "oppressors"  of  the  en- 
listed ranks.  They  would  not  only  emascu- 
late ROTC  but  would  eliminate  It  altogether, 
and  eliminate  all  military  leadership  along 
with  It. 

answering  the  critics 

Yet  despite  all  criticisms  the  senior 
ROTC  enrollment  today  continues  to 
thrive  and  grow  stronger.  This  spring  even 
larger  numbers  of  young  men  than  usual 
win  be  completing  their  courses  to  enter 
the  Army  as  second  lieutenants.  Admittedly, 
the  peak  enrollment  today  may  be  attributed 
In  part  to  selective  service  accompanying 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  But  historically  en- 
rollments In  the  advanced  course  have  fluc- 
tuated according  to  international  tensions. 

Many  of  the  critics  of  the  program  for 
obtaining  young  leaders  do  not  realize  that 
Just  as  the  Army  has  changed  from  the  old 
days  of  close  order  drill,  Wednesday  after- 
noons off,  balling  out  the  enlisted  man 
after  payday,  so  has  the  ROTC  changed.  It's 
a  far  cry  today  from  the  era  when  most 
efforts  went  into  an  hour  or  two  of  drill  a 
week,  combined  with  a  few  dull  lectures  on 
military  courtesy  and  a  stilted  course  or 
two  on  military  history. 

The  ROTC  curriculum  has  kept  pace 
with  the  changing  needs  of  an  ever  more 
technological  Army.  It  actively  seeks  to  de- 
velop fledgling  leaders  with  the  education 
that  makes  them  aware  of  polltlctU,  eco- 
nomic and  sociological  condltons,  that  pro- 
duces future  leaders  with  the  potential  for 
continuing  growth  in  many  flelds. 

ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY 

Although  ROTC  had  its  formal  begin- 
nings with  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  1016,  training  In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities dates  back  to  1819  when  Captain 
Alden  Partridge,  former  superintendent  at 
West  Point,  established  Norwich  University, 
Vermont,  as  a  military  college.  Similar 
training  was  provided  at  many  other  colleges 
and  military  academies,  such  as  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  most  famous  graduate  of 
which  was  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  a  young  officer,  later  to 
become  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  established 
the  Pershing  Rifles  as  a  crack  drill  unit 
back   in    1892. 

The  Land  Gran*  Act  of  1862  provided  for 
military  training  to  be  required  at  the  so- 
called  Land  Grant  Colleges,  mostly  state  uni- 
versities, in  return  for  land  concessions  from 
the  Federal  government.  Thus  the  Nation 
gave  practical  expression  to  Its  time-honored 
philosophy — civilian  control  of  the  military 
establishment  based  on  a  system  that  expects 
every  citizen  to  be  a  vital  part  of  the  national 
deTense,  subject  to  call  for  military  duty  in 
time  of  war.  This  philosophy  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  American  statesmen,  educators, 
legislators  throughout  our  entire  history. 
Today  ROTC  embodies  the  principle  of  draw- 
ing officers  for  our  Armed  Forces  from  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  In  all  Its  di- 
versity. 

KEEPING    PACE 

Through  the  years  following  World  War  II, 
studies  have  constantly  been  made  to'  keep 
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curricula  In  tune  with  the  changing  needs  of 
an  Army  in  transition.  Such  changes  were 
largely  undramatlc,  moderate  breezes  rather 
than  swift  winds  of  change.  But  with  the 
ROTC  Revltallzatlon  Act  of  1964  came  the 
beginning  of  what  has  become  an  entire  New 
Look  In  ROTC. 

The  Act  created  a  platform  for  a  complete 
restructuring  and  modernization  of  the  en- 
tire program.  It  Is  significant  that  this  began 
before  the  present  wave  of  criticism  was  even 
a  ground  swell  far  out  on  the  horizon.  The 
Act  indicates  that  the  Army  and  other  Serv- 
ices were  continuously  evaluating,  looking 
ahead,  constantly  seeking  to  meet  changing 
conditions. 

Principal  feature  of  the  Vltallzatlon  Act 
was  the  scholarship  program  under  which 
5,500  will  annually  receive  tuition,  book  and 
fee  costs  plus  $50  per  month  subsistence. 
Many  of  these  ROTC  scholarship  students 
would  never  be  able  to  attend  college  other- 
wise. Recipients  are  committed  to  four  years 
of  active  duty  following  graduation,  and 
must  accept  a  Regular  Army  commission  If 
offered. 

Another  feature  Is  authorization  of  the 
two-year  program  that  provides  for  Junior 
college  graduates  and  transfer  students  from 
non-ROTC  institutions  to  join  the  Advanced 
Course  program  In  their  Junior  or  senior 
years. 

In  making  changes  in  the  ROTC  curricu- 
lum, the  Army  has  recognized  the  changes  in 
educational  philosophies  and  concepts  In  the 
colleges  themselves.  With  each  passing  year, 
degree  standards  have  been  raised  so  that  a 
student  must  carefully  budget  his  time  to 
satisfy  these  requirements;  as  a  result,  less 
time  is  available  for  activities  outside  his 
principal  areas  of  study.  ROTC  has  endeav- 
ored to  keep  pace  with  this  trend. 

FLEXIBLE    CURRICULTJMS 

Today's  curriculum  studies,  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  program,  are  characterized  by 
flexibility.  Currently,  Army  ROTC  offers  three 
choices  to  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country — Curricula  which  permits  practically 
any  school  to  tailor  Its  military  program 
according  to  its  institutional  needs  In  con- 
junction with  the  Professor  of  Military  Sci- 
ence at  the  particular  school. 

At  present,  about  15  percent  of  the  host 
Institutions  are  using  Option  A  which  deals 
mainly  with  military  subjects. 

About  80  percent  of  the  campuses  are  uti- 
lizing Option  B  which  allows  25  percent  of 
the  subjects  to  be  selected  from  those  offered 
and  taught  by  the  college. 

A  third.  Option  C,  was  Initiated  by  11 
schools  on  a  developmental  basis  In  the  fall 
of  1968.  This  is  designed  to  present  the  basic 
course  in  a  manner  that  will  Insure  Its  being 
accorded  academic  credit  on  a  par  with  other 
courses  offered  at  that  particular  school.  The 
freshman  courses  acquaint  a  student  with 
basic  concepts  of  warfare  and  problems  of 
national  defense;  the  sophomore  course  ex- 
amines the  concept  of  military  force,  relative 
effectiveness  In  solving  International  crises, 
the  role  of  the  military  In  society  and  Its 
relationship  to  other  elements  of  national 
power.  Instruction  may  be  presented  by  mili- 
tary personnel,  or  by  civilian  members  of  the 
faculty — or  by  both.  This  latter,  or  'team 
teaching"  method,  enables  each  to  present 
I'.s  specialty  in  a  highly  interesting  and  in- 
formative manner. 

Curriculum  studies  and  retallorlng  of 
course  content  Involves  a  continuing  process 
of  cooperation  between  the  Army  and  edu- 
cational Institutions. 

As  a  result  of  many  months  of  study  of 
campus  and  Army  reqtilrements,  the  entire 
ROTC  curriculum  Is  now  being  revamped  to 
add  even  more  flexibility  to  meet  changing 
times  and  to  become  more  academically 
oriented. 

However.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
moves  toward  a  more  academically  oriented 
curriculum  do  not  necessarily  provide  a  pana- 
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cea  for  the  problems  involved.  The  exact 
rwture  of  the  curriculum  on  any  particular 
camptis  will  be  tailored  by  the  Institutional 
authorities  and  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science  concerned — a  cooperative  approach 
which  should  demonstrate  that  the  curricu- 
lum is  not  "dictated  from  Washington"  as 
some  critics  contend. 

ROLE    ON    CAMPUS 

A  key  role  in  ROTC  Is  exercised  by  Profes- . 
sors  of  Military  Science  on  campus.  Actually 
the  rank  of  professor  Is  statutory  and  is 
prescribed  In  Public  Law  88-647.  However, 
this  does  not  prevent  a  reevaluatlon  of  the 
role  the  military  appointees  play.  As  a  de- 
partment head  the  Professor  of  Military  Sci- 
ence— or  PMS  for  short — has  full  and  equal 
status  with  other  department  heads.  Nor- 
mally he  limits  his  activities  on  the  faculty 
board  to  areas  concerned  with  the  military 
department  unless  requested  by  institutional 
officials  to  enter  Into  other  university  mat- 
ters. 

Questions  of  PMS  status  are  sometimes 
raised  by  certain  faculty  members  who, 
through  normal  academic  procedure,  strive 
to  attain  tenure  at  a  given  school.  Since  ad- 
vancement often  depends  on  tenure,  ap- 
pointment of  a  non-tenured  Army  officer  to 
the  level  of  professor  may  generate  dis- 
pleasure among  faculty  colleagues  thus  af- 
fected. 

It  Is  not  so  much  the  PMS's  actual  rank, 
but  his  stature  as  a  department  head,  with 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  position,  that 
Interests  the  Army.  A  solution  to  the  entire 
problem  may  lie  In  changing  the  title  which 
would  Imply  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  professor  and  department  head,  minus  the 
vexing  question  of  tenure.  This  matter  now 
Is  being  seriously  considered  by  Department 
of  the  Army. 

In  spite  of  such  problems.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  there  Is  a  continual  demand  by 
colleges  and  universities  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts to  provide  ROTC.  In  the  last  two  years 
alone.  Department  of  the  Army  has  ap- 
proved 30  new  units.  These  were  selected 
from  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  applications 
nationwide.  In  selecting  institutions,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  considers  production 
quality  and  potential,  institutional  support, 
facilities,  and  geographic  distribution. 

This  year  two-thirds  of  the  institutions 
offering  the  program  have  elective  programs. 
The  decision  is  the  institution's  to  make;  the 
Department  of  the  Army  does  not  favor  one 
program  over  any  other.  So  far,  though.  It 
can  be  stated  that  elective  programs  are 
proving  efficient  and  economical.  Units 
adopting  them  exhibit  a  high  esprit,  since 
all  cadets  are  volunteers.  They  are  taking 
ROTC  because  they  actively  seek  It. 

LOOKING    AHEAD 

What  about  the  future  of  the  Army  ROTC 
program?  To  a  large  extent,  the  futtire  de- 
pends on  the  ability  of  the  Army  to  keep 
pace  with  evolutionary  developments  on 
college  campuses.  Past  history  and  present 
studies  point  to  such  success  based  on  the 
Army's  adaptability  to  changing  circum- 
stances. 

Support  for  the  program  comes  from  many 
sources,  but  in  the  long  run  it  Is  the  re- 
sponsible educator  who  recognizes  the  re- 
quirement for  colleges  to  participate  In  the 
education  of  the  Nation's  young  officers  as  a 
mpanlngful  contribution  to  the  American 
Institution  of  a  citizen-army,  which  holds 
the  key  to  success  or  failure  in  a  viable 
democracy.  This  type  of  positive  support 
does  exist  and  will  continue  to  exist. 

ROTC  win  continue  to  be  the  major  source 
of  newly  commissioned  officers  for  the  Active 
Army  and  the  Reserve  Forces.  The  Army  will 
continue  to  meet  the  challenge  raised  by 
professional  educators  by  maintaining  Its 
flexible  approach  in  developing  progressive 
programs  that  mutually  benefit  the  Army, 
the  host  institutions,  the  student  and.  In 
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tbe  long  run,  ibe  Nation.  Always  our  Army's 
goal  Is  to  maiataln  cordial,  cooperative  rela 
tlona  based  o«  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing of  th^  respcnslbllltlefl  and  Interests 
of  eacb  party  ,  involved.  The  objective  is  to 
produce  well-e«lucated  young  men  with  lead- 
ership potential  for  fwaceful  pursuits  of  ci- 
vilian enterprise  as  well  as  for  command  In 
emergencies  that  may  arise  In  the  Nation's 
defense. 


THE  NEED  pOR  TAX  JUS-nCE  FOR 
ALL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOnlSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  BIAGKJI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
anxious  for  Uiis  Congress  to  plug  tax 
loopholes  whlfch  favor  the  wealthy  while 
placing  a  heavy  burden  on  those  Ameri- 
cans of  small  or  modest  means.  I  want  to 
congratulate  t»resldent  Nixon  for  recog- 
-nlziiig-  this  inj  his  tax  message  that  was 
-recehred  yesterday. 

The  tax  locbholes  that  now  exist  are 
unconscionable  and  scandalous. 

In  1968.  acQordlng  to  former  Treasury 
Secretary  Joseph  Barr,  some  $35  billion 
in  tax  revenue  was  lost  to  the  Treasury 
Department  because  of  an  assortment  of 
fax  loopholes. 

If  this  revenue  was  shared  by  some  85 
million  Americans  who  filed  individual 
tax  returns  in|1968.  it  would  have  meant 
a  payment  of  $411.76  to  each  one. 

If  this  revenue  was  shared  by  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States — some  iOO  million  in  all— It  would 
have  meant  aj  payment  of  $175  to  each 
one. 

If  this  reveiiue  was  used  to  fight  drug 
addiction  and  crime  on  the  streets, 
America  wouldj  be  a  better  and  safer  place 
In  which  to  live  today. 

If  this  revenue  was  used  to  rebuild  our 
ghettos,  we  would  not  be  experiencing 
an  urban  crisis  today. 

If  tills  reveijue  was  used  for  medical 
research  and  for  more  and  better  hos- 
pital facilities,!  less  Americans  would  be 
dying  today.     I 

If  this  revenjue  was  used  to  bolster  the 
grossly  inade<<uate  benefits  for  senior 
citizens.  Ameiflca  would  be  a  happier 
place  in  which  jto  live  today. 

If  this  revenue  was  used  for  the  edu- 
cation and  cane  of  needy  young  people, 
America  woulcj  be  able  to  look  to  the 
future  with  rerijewed  hope  for  the  genera- 
tion of  tomorrow. 

It  staggers  tae  imagination  to  think  of 
what  we  coul(^  have  accomplished  with 
$35  billion. 

I  am  deeply  Concerned  about  tax  loop- 
holes such  as  tte  depletion  allowance  for 
virtually  every  mineral,  especially  oil; 
the  gimmicks  by  which  depletion  allow- 
ances and  losses  by  wealthy,  gentlemen 
farmers  can  be  used  to  liquidate  taxes  on 
other  income;  pertain  areas  of  tax  shel- 
ter for  real  estate  investment;  the  capital 
gains  treatmentt;  for  stock  options;  and 
the  special  tax|  breaks  for  conglomerate 
corporations  atid  the  no- tax  status  of 
foundations. 

There  are  ^Iso  other  tax  loopholes 
which  are  unfair  and  most  dlstiirblng. 
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Some  wealthy  Americans,  for  example, 
readily  achieve  tax  deductions  by  con- 
tributing tangible  property  such  as  used 
furniture  to  a  charity  which  will  raise 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  gift.  The 
wealthy  donor  will  then  take  a  deduction 
equivalent  to  what  he  paid  for  "the  gift" 
when  he  bought  it — perhaps  years  earlier. 
The  charity,  however,  might  have  sold 
"the  gift"  for  as  little  as  10  percent  of 
its  original  cost. 

Why  then  should  the  donor  be  allowed 
a  deduction  far  greater  than  the  amount 
derived  from  the  sale  of  "the  gift?"  I  see 
no  valid  reason  for  not  restricting  him 
to  a  deduction  equal  to  the  proceeds  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  his  "gift." 

While  I  agree  with  the  President  that 
the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit  has 
accomplished  its  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  business  economy.  I  do  not  fully  sup- 
port his  recommendation  for  blanket 
repeal.  I  believe  that  both  the  investment 
tax  credit  and  extra-fast  depreciation 
writeoffs  should  be  retained  on  a  restrict- 
ed basis  as  incentives  to  encourage  in- 
vestments in  ghetto  areas. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  President  uses 
the  weight  of  his  ofHce  to  help  eliminate 
the  most  fltigrant  examples  of  wealthy 
taxpayers  slipping  through  loopholes. 
These  taxpayers  are  individuals  and 
companies  deriving  their  incomes  from 
gas  and  oil.  They  benefit  from  a  panoply 
of  credits  and  deductions. 

Dry  holes  are  written  off,  deducted  as 
business  losses.  Depletion  allowances 
equal  to  27.5  percent  of  gross  income  and 
ranging  up  to  one-half  of  net  income 
can  be  taken.  About  90  percent  of  capital 
costs,  which  nonoil  companies  have  to 
depreciate  over  20  years,  can  be  charged 
off  the  first  year  by  oil  companies  through 
the  intangible  drilling  and  development 
cost  deduction.  This  includes  many  of 
the  construction  costs  at  the  site,  drilling 
costs,  mud.  roads,  and  the  like. 

Finally,  the  oil  companies  have  the 
golden  gimmick  by  which  American 
firms  can  credit  the  royalties  they  pay 
to  the  Middle  Eastern  sheiks  and  poten- 
tates, dollar  for  dollar,  against  the  taxes 
they  would  otherwise  owe  in  the  United 
States.  Not  only  is  American  currency 
going  abroad  because  of  this  technique, 
but  our  Nation  is  also  soaked  for  "the 
privilege"  of  allowing  it  to  go  over  there. 
As  a  result,  many  major  oil  companies 
pay  little  or  no  Federal  corporate  income 
taxes. 

In  1967,  the  last  year  for  which  data 
is  presently  available.  Standard  OH  of 
New  Jersey  paid  taxes  of  only  8  percent 
on  net  income  of  more  than  $2  billion. 

Texaco  paid  taxes  of  only  2  percent  on 
earnings  of  $900  million. 

Gulf,  Mobile,  Union.  Marathon,  Getty, 
and  Atlantic  all  paid  less  than  8  percent 
on  net  incomes  exceeding  $100  million 
each. 

Atlantic-Rlchfleld  paid  no  taxes  at  all 
on  a  net  income  of  $145  million. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  struggling 
middle-income  wage  earner  with  a  wife 
and  two  children  and  $12,000  of  taxable 
Income,  paid  almost  20  percent  of  it 
directly  to  the  Federal  Government  this 
year. 

Piled  on  top  of  the  Federal  Income 
tax  bill  of  the  middle-income  family  was 
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the  surtax  and  Federal  excise  taxes  such 
as  social  security  payments  and  real 
estate,  personal  property,  sales  and  gas- 
oline taxes. 

These  are  heavy  burdens  which  have 
been  borne  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  loyalty  to  our  Nation. 
But  this  year,  if  the  taxpayer  is  reason- 
ably well  Informed,  he  knows  that  many 
far  wealthier  than  he  bear  a  much  light- 
er burden. 

On  April  13.  the  New  York  Times  Sun- 
day Magazine  reported  that  381  Ameri- 
cans— each  having  incomes  In  excess  of 
$100,000 — did  not  pay  one  penny  of  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  last  year  because  of  ex- 
isting loopholes. 

On  April  14.  the  day  before  the  dead- 
line for  filing  tax  returns,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported — and  I  quote  directly: 

Aghast  at  the  Income  tax  due  by  mid- 
night tomorrow?  Here's  a  tip  on  how  to 
get  off  easier  next  April  15.  Push  your  1969 
earnings  up  to  $100,000.  That,  Treasury 
studies  show.  Is  the  point  at  which  the  tax 
burden  starts  getting  lighter  .   .   . 

I  have  been  receiving  an  increasing 
number  of  letters  from  middle-income 
taxpayers  complaining  that  some  of  the 
rich  are  getting  richer  at  their  expense. 
If  indignation  continues  to  grow.  It 
could  lead  to  a  breakdown  in  the  pres- 
ent tax  system.  It  is  a  largely  self -en- 
forcing system  and  its  backbone  is  the 
basic  honesty  of  the  American  taxpayer 
and  his  ungrudging  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  to  pay  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  taxes. 

If  this  willingness  tiuns  to  widespread 
cynicism  as  loopholes  which  benefit  the 
wealthy  remain  intact,  the  system  can- 
not survive. 

While  the  direction  and  the  principle 
of  the  President's  proposal  to  remove 
poverty-level  Americans  from  Federal 
tax  rolls  is  commendable,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  some  of  these  hard- 
pressed  Individuals  would  incur  no  tax 
liability  anyhow  because  of  presently  al- 
lowable deductions  for  medical  expenses 
and  other  items. 

I  would  not  only  like  to  see  this  Con- 
gress plug  the  tax  loopholes  that  benefit 
the  wealthy,  but  I  hope  more  is  done 
for  both  low-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers. Among  steps  that  can  be  taken 
to  accomplish  more  for  these  taxpayers 
and  to  achieve  tax  equality.  I  recom- 
mend: 

Tax  credits  be  allowed  for  the  expense 
of  higher  education. 

Deductions  for  each  dependent  be 
raised  from  $600  to  $1,200. 

Teachers  be  permitted  tax  credits  for 
expenses  incurred  while  pursuing 
courses  for  academic  credits. 

Homeowners  be  allowed  deductions  of 
$1,000  annually  for  certain  necessary  re- 
pairs for  the  maintenance  Eind  improve- 
ment of  the  homes  in  which  they  live. 

Tenants  who  must  undertake  certain 
necessary  repairs  for  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  homes  in  which 
they  live  be  allowed  deductions  of  up  to 
$1,000  annually  that  would  otherwise  go 
to  the  landlords. 

Retired  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
mimlcipal  employees  be  exempt  from 
Federal  taxes  on  their  retirement  in- 
come. 
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Mothers  who  must  work  to  support 
their  families  be  allowed  deductions  of 
$800  instead  of  $600  for  the  care  of  one 
child  and  $1,200  instead  of  $900  for  the 
care  of  two  or  more  children. 

Extension  of  head  of  household  bene- 
fits to  widows,  widowers  and  certain  di- 
vorced or  legally  separated  individuals 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  35. 

Special  tax  credits  be  given  disabled 
taxpayers. 

Special  tax  credits  be  given  to  tax- 
payers supporting  dependents  who  are 
mentally  retarded  or  suffering  from  a 
neuromuscular  disease. 

Deductions  equivalent  to  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  medical  and  dental  treat- 
ment be  given  to  all  taxpayers  when 
such  expenses  are  not  absorbed  by  in- 
surance carriers  or  otherwise. 

We  can  accomplish  all  of  this  and 
more  if  we  plug  the  loopholes  that  now 
benefit  the  wealthy.  It  would  be  fair  and 
just.  It  would  show  so  many  troubled 
Americans  that  the  conscience  of  Con- 
gress is  at  work. 
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times  If  this  goal  Is  second  to  that  of  serv- 
ing your  people  and  being  able  to  distin- 
guish between  their  needs  and  their  selfish 
demands." 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  "FATS"  EVERETT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  recently  lost  an  effective  and  re- 
spected Member,  the  Honorable  "Fats" 
Everett.  Many  people  will  miss  this  pub- 
lic servant  and  among  those  who  sense 
his  loss  most  deeply  are  the  farmers  of 
America.  This  is  because  he  was  con- 
cerned with  their  problems  and  fought 
for  them.  An  article  appearing  in  the 
Progressive  Farmer,  March  1969,  touches 
on  some  of  his  fine  achievements: 
Robert  A.  "Pats"  Everett 

Tennessee  farmers  and  Southern  agricul- 
ture lost  a  good  and  loyal  friend  when  Rep- 
resentative Robert  A.  Everett  passed  away. 
Everett  was  not  a  member  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  but  this  did  not  keep 
him  from  studying  each  bill  that  could  or 
would  affect  the  welfare  of  farmers  In  the 
Eighth  District  of  Tennessee  and  other  parts 
of  the  South. 

Prom  the  first  to  the  last  day  he  was  In 
the  House,  he  always  was  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
rural  and  urban  citizens  of  northwest  Ten- 
nessee. He  pleased  voters  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict so  well  that  no  one  challenged  him  for 
his  seat  In  the  election  last  fall. 

A  vast  majority  of  farmers  In  the  Eighth 
District  have  a  great  appreciation  for  a  dol- 
lar. They  know  money  Is  hard  to  come  by 
and  that  a  dollar  misspent  Is  a  dollar  lost  or 
wasted.  Everett,  too,  hated  to  see  money  spent 
foolishly,  so  he  gained  the  "conservative  la- 
bel." However,  his  fellow  Congressmen  could 
count  up>on  his  vote  when  appropriations 
were  for  worthwhUe  causes  where  he  could 
see  economic  growth  and  greater  prosperity 
coming  from  the  expenditure. 

In  his  home  district  he  wlU  be  remembered 
as  a  public  servant  who  put  service  above 
self  and  who  was  never  too  far  away  from 
his  district  or  absent  too  long  to  forget  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  people  he  served. 

Everett  was  first,  last,  and  always  the 
people's  representative.  So  we  say  to  his  suc- 
cessor. "Mr.  Representative,  the  pattern  has 
been  'cut.'  Tou  can  run  for  reelection  many 
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CONTINUE  THE  MARINE  COUNCIL 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  22.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  support  wholeheartedly 
the  passage  of  H.R.  8794  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  life  of  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Council.  Since 
its  inception  under  the  1966  legislation, 
the  Council  has  done  more  than  enough 
to  justify  its  existence  by  advising  and 
assisting  the  President  in  developing  a 
comprehensive  program  in  marine  sci- 
ence affairs  and  coordinating  activities 
of  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
involved.  The  Council,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Executive  Secretary  Dr.  Edward 
Wenk.  is  to  be  highly  conrunended  for  the 
way  in  which  it  has  implemented  the  in- 
tent of  the  1966  act  by  promoting  a  na- 
tional marine  science  progrtim  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  We  are  also  deeply 
grateful  for  the  fine  work  done  by  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Julius  A.  Stratton.  The 
Stratton  Commission  has  provided  us 
with  a  virtual  blueprint  for  making  the 
1970's  the  "Decade  of  the  Oceans"  and  I 
would  highly  recommend  this  report, 
"Our  Nation  and  the  Sea."  to  all  my 
colleagues. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  change 
in  administrations  has  not  meant  a 
change  in  our  marine  science  commit- 
ment. The  Nixon  administration  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  it  fully 
intends  to  press  forward  on  this  front. 
Vice  President  Agnew  has  assumed  the 
chairmanship  of  the  National  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  with  enthusiasm  and  vigor 
and  has  amply  demonstrated  the  com- 
mitment of  this  administration  to  pur- 
suing a  national  marine  science  program. 
In  a  major  policy  address  on  February 
24,  1969,  Vice  President  Agnew  made  the 
following  statement: 

We  Intend  to  use  the  science  of  oceanol- 
ogy  to  serve  the  pressing  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety. The  knowledge  of  the  seas  must  be 
used  to  serve  the  cause  of  world  peace.  And 
we  shall  pursue  these  policies — as  the  Nixon 
Administration  shall  pursue  all  national  pol- 
icies— with  an  emphasis  on  realism  and  a 
reliance  upon  the  technological  genius  of 
our  nation.  .  .  .  The  past  years  have  been 
a  time  of  preparation,  the  present  year 
should  be  one  of  organization,  so  that  the 
next  decade  can  be  one  of  cooperation  cli- 
maxing in  realization  of  the  sea's  promise. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  extend- 
ing the  life  of  the  Coimcil  for  1  year 
is  to  give  the  new  administration  suf- 
ficient time  to  review  the  long  list  of 
recommendations  made  by  the  Stratton 
Commission.  It  is  Important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  Marine  Coimcil  Is  an  In- 
terim body  and  that  one  of  Its  primary 
responsibilities  this  year  will  be  to  de- 
cide what  organization  Is  needed  to  con- 
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tlnue  Its  functions  once  the  Council  has 
been  dissolved.  The  Stratton  Commission 
has  recommended  the  formation  of  an 
independent  agency,  a  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Agency— NOAA — 
which  would  bring  "a  freshness  of  out- 
look and  freedom  of  action  which  is  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  within  an  existing  de- 
partment." The  Stratton  Commission 
found  that  "the  proliferation  of  marine 
activities — among  11  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies — places  an  unneces- 
sary burden  on  the  President  and  the 
Congress"  and  that  the  objective  of 
a  national  ocean  program  "can  be 
achieved  only  by  creating  a  strong  civil 
agency  within  the  Federal  Government 
with  adequate  authority  and  adequate 
resources." 

I  heartily  endorse  this  concept  and 
strongly  urge  the  Council  to  give  this 
recommendation  the  priority  status  It 
deserves.  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Council.  Dr.  Edward  Wenk,  has  wisely 
warned  against  comparing  the  proposed 
NOAA  with  NASA: 

This  has  not  been  a  crash  program,  nor 
do  I  believe  It  should  be.  It  Is  not  exclu- 
sively a  Federal  program,  nor  do  I  believe  It 
should  be. 

Dr.  Wenk  has  pointed  out  that  private 
enterprise  is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  development  and  exploitation  of 
marine  resources;  that  the  successful 
management  of  activities  In  the  coastal 
marine  environment  is  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  State  and  local  bodies; 
and  that  basic  research  and  education 
needed  to  advance  the  entire  enterprise 
Is  the  basic  responsibility  of  universities 
and  nonprofit  research  Institutions.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  most  important  that 
the  Government  provides  much  of  the 
leadership  and  support  for  ocean  re- 
search and  exploration  and  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  this  can  best  be  done  through 
a  single  independent  agency  such  as 
NOAA. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Marine  Re- 
sources  and   Engineering  Development 
Council  will  reach  these  same  conclu- 
sions after  carefully  studying  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Strat- 
ton Commission  so  that  we  might  press 
forward  with  a  unified  national  effort  as 
we  approach  the  "Decade  of  the  Oceans." 
At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  insert  excerpts  from  the  Stratton 
Commission  Report  as  they  appeared  In 
the  January  1969,  issue  of  the  National 
Oceanography  Association  News: 
The   Commission   Report 
recommended   new   agency,   national 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  acenct 
The     proliferation     of     marine     activities 
(among  Federal  agencies  now)  places  an  un- 
necessary burden  on  the  President  and  the 
Ck)ngres8  ...  It  Is  our  conviction  that  the 
objective  of  the  national  ocean  program  rec- 
ommended    by     this    Commission    can     be 
achieved    only    by    creating    a    strong    civil 
agency  within  the  Federal  Government  with 
adequate  authority  and  adequate  resources. 
No  such  agency  now  exists,  and  no  existing 
single  Federal  agency  provides  an  adequate 
base  on  which  to  build  such  an  organiza- 
tion. For  the  national  ocean  effort  we  pro- 
pose   unified    management    of    certain    key 
functions  Is  essential.  . . . 

(NOAA  would  have  the  following  functions: 
rehabilitating  U.S.  fisheries,  research  on  and 
exploration  for  various  ocetm  minerals,  pro- 
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grams  of  sclentlfl(i  research  and  fundamental 
technology,  assuring  adequate  manpower 
providing  weathi  r  and  oceanic  forecasts 
through  the  reconimended  National  Environ- 
mental Monltorlrg  and  Predictions  System 
INEMPS],  exploring  beneficial  weather  mod- 
ification, navigation  and  safety  programs 
promoting  aquacvjlture,  advising  on  coastal 
multiple-use  probtems,  assisting  and  coordi- 
nating proposed  S^ate  Coastal  Zone  Authorl- 
Ualson,  encouraging  prl- 
coordlnatlng  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  idvlslng  the  President  and 
Congress  and  continuing  all  present  func- 
wof  Id      be      transferred      to 
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on  foreign  sources  for  such  minerals  as 
chromium,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  in- 
dustrial diamonds  and  tin.  Forty  of  72  'stra- 
tegic commodities  come  from  politically  un- 
stable areas.  .  .  .  The  marine  mining  indus- 
try is  in  its  Infancy.  .  .  . 

Technology  development 
The  Commission  recommends  that  strong 
Federal  support  be  provided  for  a  program 
to  advance  the  fundamental  technology  rele- 
vant to  marine  minerals  exploration  and  re- 
covery .  .  .  (8150  million)  .  .  .  The  Gov- 
ernment should  have  the  function  of  testing 
new  tools  and  equipment  developed  mainly 
by  private  Industry  and  in  cooperation  with 
industry  should  be  responsible  lor  setting 
standards  for  the  mining  industry.  .  .  . 

"The  Commission  recommends  that 
when  deemed  necessary  to  stimulate  explo- 
ration, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
granted  the  flexibility  to  award  rights  to 
develop  hard  minerals  on  the  outer  conti- 
nental shelf  without  requiring  competitive 
bidding.  .      . 

A  Government-supported  program  is  nec- 
essary to  delineate  the  gross  geological  con- 
figuration of  the  continental  shelves  and 
slopes  adjacent  to  the  United  States  and  to 
identify  In  general  terms  their  resource  po- 
tential and  areas  of  greater  commercial 
promise  .  .  .   ($150  million).  .  .  . 

General  industry 
A  major  purpose  of  Federal  participation  In 
a  fundamental  technology  development  pro- 
gram  is   to   enlarge   the   national   base   for 
future  productive  activity  by  industry.  . 
National  projects 
Undersea  operations,  fixed  or  mobile,  de- 
pend on  power  supplies  ...  As  the  resources 
Industries  expand  deeper  Into  the  ocean  and 
farther  from   shore,   the   need   for  self-sus- 
taining power  supplies  will  become  increas- 
ingly critical  .  .  .  the  Commission  proposes 
as  a  national  project  the  construction  of  an 
Experimental  Continental  Shelf  Submerged 
Nuclear  Plant  .  .  .   ($230  million).  .  .  . 

To  provide  the  facilities  and  the  focus  to 
improve  and  expand  the  Nation's  capability 
to  utilize  the  oceans,  the  Commission  has 
proposed  a  national  project  encompassing 
Continental  Shelf  Laboratories  .  .  .  These 
laboratories  are  conceived  as  permanent 
structures  emplaced  on  the  shelf  bottom  in 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  mineral  and 
living  resources.  These  laboratories  would  in- 
clude living  and  working  quarters  for  15  to 
150  men  .  .  .  ($500  million) .... 

Industry's  ability  to  assimilate  new  scien- 
tific findings  and  technology  will  be  critical 
to  the  success  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  .  .  .  Hence,  there  Is  a  strong 
need  to  insure  that  the  resource  industries 
participate  in  planning  the  proposed  marine 
technology  programs  and  National  Projects 
In  order  to  Insure  that  technology  does  not 
become  an  end  In  Itself  .  .  .  (For  develop- 
ment of  fundamental  technology  to  investi- 
gate power,  propulsion,  life  support  and  re- 
lated systems  to  provide  underwater  operat- 
ing capabilities  at  2,000  feet,  $400  million) . 

WEATHER   PREDICTION    AND    MODIFICATION 

(The  Nation's)  Industry,  commerce  and 
agriculture  are  critically  dependent  on  the 
weather  controlled  in  large  measure  by  global 
ocean  conditions.  The  safety  and  well-being 
of  its  people  and  their  property  must  be 
protected  against  the  hazards  of  air  and 
ocean.  .  .  . 

The  Commission's  recommendation  to  ob- 
serve and  describe  the  global  environment 
adequately  will  require  a  balanced  effort  in 
research,  exploration,  technology,  and  by  the 
latter  part  of  the  coming  decade,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  global  environmental  monitoring 
and  prediction  system  .  .  .  (Benefiting  from 
improved  forecasts  would  be:  national  de- 
fense, the  national  economy,  fishing  indus- 
try, petroleum  and  mineral  industries,  the 
transportation   indtistrles,   agriculture,   pro- 
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tectlon  of  life  and  property  and  the  scien- 
tific community) .... 

Submersibles  needed 
Presence  of  man  in  the  ocean  depths  is 
necessary,  because  present  knowledge  does 
not  indicate  what  to  observe,  and  the  versa- 
tility and  comprehension  that  man  alone  can 
bring  to  the  task  of  exploration  Is  Indispen- 
sable ...  A  20,000-foot  depth  capability  will 
permit  operations  in  more  than  99  percent  of 
the  world's  ocean  volume  with  access  to  98 
percent  of  the  ocean's  floor,  excepting  only 
the  deep  trenches  .  .  .  The  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Agency  sponsor  an  explicit  pro- 
gram to  advance  deep  ocean  fundamental 
technology  and  proceed  with  a  national  proj- 
ect to  develop  and  construct  exploration  sub- 
mersibles with  ocean  transit  capability  for 
civil  missions  to  20.000-foot  depths  .  .  ($685 
million).  .  .  . 

The  Commission  recommends  that  NOAA 
take  the  lead  In  fostering  a  wide  variety  of 
instrumentation  development  programs  re- 
quired for  ocean  exploration  .  .  ($175  mil- 
lion). .  . 

Unified  system 
The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Na- 
tion's civil  oceanographlc  monitoring  and 
prediction  activities  be  integrated  with  the 
existing  national  wealth  system  (eis  well  as 
certain  aspects  of  the  systems  for  monitoring 
the  solid  earth)  to  provide  a  single  compre- 
hensive system  designated  as  the  National 
Environmental  Monitoring  and  Prediction 
System  (NEMPS)  ...  the  scattering  of  re- 
sponsibilities among  many  Federal  agencies 
continues  to  cause  funding  and  management 
difficulties.  .  .  . 

The  Commission  recommends  that  NOAA 
(Coast  Guard)  launch  a  NATIONAL  PROJ- 
ECT to  develop  a  pilot  buoy  network  .  .  .  the 
pilot  network  would  be  tested  and  evaluated 
fully  before  a  commitment  is  made  to  a  major 
operational  system  ...  ($85  million)  .  .  .  The 
Commission  recommends  that  NOAA  (En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion) undertake  a  comprehensive  program  of 
research  and  development  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  beneficial  modification  of  envi- 
ronmental conditions  and  the  effects  of  Inad- 
vertent interference  with  natural  environ- 
mental processes  .  .  .   ($325  million).  .  . 

FISHERIES 

World  food  production  must  Increase  bv  50 
percent  over  the  next  20  years  to  keep  pace 
with  growing  populations  .  .  .  Our  Nation 
has  a  strong  Interest  in  advancing  develop- 
ment of  the  sea's  food  resources  .  .  .  The 
total  annual  world  harvest  from  the  oceans 
is  about  50  million  metric  tons  .  .  It  is, 
therefore,  more  realistic  to  expect  total  an- 
nual production  of  marine  food  products 
(exclusive  of  aquaculture)  to  grow  to  400  tc 
500  million  metric  tons  before  expansion 
costs  become  excessive,  .  .  . 

The  Commission  recommends  that  volun- 
tary steps  be  taken — and,  if  necessary,  gov- 
ernmental action — to  reduce  excess  fishing 
effort  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  fisher- 
men to  Improve  their  net  economic  return 
and  thereby  to  rehabilitate  the  harvesting 
segment  of  the  US.  fishing  Industry. 
Conflicting  laws 

U.S.  vessels  land  about  one-third  of  the 
total  fish  consumed  in  the  United  States  and 
harvest  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  pro- 
duction potential  available  over  the  U.S.  con- 
tinental shelf.  Although  there  are  areas  of 
successful  performance — most  notably  In  the 
tuna  and  shrimp  fisheries — and  although  the 
U.S.  catch  Is  third  or  fourth  if  measured  by 
dollar  value,  the  US,  fishing  fleet,  by  and 
large,  is  technically  outmoded  .  ,  .  A  major 
impediment  is  the  welter  of  conflicting,  over- 
lapping, and  restrictive  laws  and  regulations 
applying  to  fishing  operations  in  the  United 
States  ,  .  .  The  Commission  recommends 
that  NOAA   (Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisher- 
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les)  be  given  statutory  authority  to  assume 
regulatory  Jurisdiction  of  endangered  species 
(under  certain  conditions)  .  .  .  The  Com- 
mission recommends  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  remove  the  present  legal  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  forelgn-buUt  vessels  by  U.S. 
fishermen  in  the  U.S.  domestic  fisheries  .  .  , 
If  the  recommended  action  is  not  taken,  the 
vessel  construction  subsidy  program  should 
be  expanded  .  .  The  Commission  recom- 
mends that  NOAA  (BCP)  establish  an  ex- 
panded program  to  develop  fishing  technol- 
ogy by  improving  the  efficiency  of  conven- 
tional gear  and  developing  new  concepts  of 
search,  detection,  harvesting,  transporting 
and  processing  .  .  ,  expanded  support  for 
the  NOAA  (BCF)  program  to  develop  fish 
protein  concentrate,  .  .  . 

The  existing  (International  legal -political ) 
framework  Is  seriously  deficient  .  .  .  U.S.  ob- 
jectives regrardlng  the  living  resources  of  the 
high  seas  can  best  be  obtained  by  Improving 
and  extending  the  existing  international 
arrangements.  .  .  . 

Quota  systems 
The  Commission  recommends  the  United 
States  seek  agreement  .  .  .  fixing  a  single 
annual  overall  catch  limit  for  the  cod  and 
haddock  fisheries  of  the  North  Atlantic  .  .  . 
(Which),  in  turn,  should  be  divided  into  an- 
nual national  catch  quotas  .  .  .  The  Com- 
mission recommends  that  early  consideration 
be  given  to  instituting  national  catch  quotas 
for  the  high  seas  fisheries  of  the  North  Paci- 
fic ..  .  The  Commission  urges  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  assuring  coastal 
nations  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  exploitation  of  fish  stocks  nearest 
their  coasts  ...  If  the  suggested  means  of 
prefering  the  coastal  nation  proves  to  be  ac- 
ceptable, it  will  also  serve  the  Important  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  impetus  to  extension  of 
the  territorial  sea  that  derives  from  concern 
over  access  to  fisheries.  It  may  then  be  pos- 
sible to  secure  agreement  on  a  narrow  terri- 
torial sea  consistent  with  the  totality  of  U.S. 
Interests  in  the  oceans.  .  .  . 

Aquaculture  lags 

Activity  in  the  United  States  today  Is  at  a 
low  level  compared  with  aquaculture  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  Is  showing 
signs  of  rapid  growth  ...  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  develop  means  for  high  volume  pro- 
duction of  lower  valued  species,  suitable  both 
for  table  use  and  for  processing  Into  new 
food  forms  In  which  protein  content  is  the 
dominant  element  .  .  .  The  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  .  .  .  NOAA  (BCF  and  Sea 
Grant)  support  more  research  on  all  aspects 
of  aquaculture,  economic  and  social  as  well 
as  technical  .  .  .  ($175  million).  .  .  . 

Groups  concerned  with  the  health  sciences 
must  carefully  evaluate  the  sea  as  a  source 
of  new  and  useful  medicinal  raw  materials 
.  .  .  The  Commission  recommends  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  of  Marine  Medi- 
cine and  Pharmacology  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  .  .  .  ($45  million).  .  ,  . 

(For  general  fisheries  development,  $530 
million).  .  .  . 

COASTAL     ZONE     MANAGEMENT,     POLLBTION     AND 
RECREATION 

The  coast  of  the  United  States  is,  In  many 
respects,  the  Nation's  most  valuable  geo- 
graphic  resource.   .   .   . 

New  management  need 

The  key  to  more  effective  use  of  our  coast- 
land  is  the  Introduction  of  a  management 
system  permitting  conscious  and  informed 
choices  among  development  alternatives,  pro- 
viding for  proper  planning,  and  encouraging 
recognition  of  the  long-term  imp>ortance  of 
maintaining  the  quaUty  of  this  productive 
region  in  order  to  Insure  both  its  enjoyment 
and  the  sound  utilization  of  Its  resources. 
The  benefits  and  the  problems  of  achieving 
rational  management  are  apparent.  The  pres- 
ent Federal,  State,  and  local  machinery  is 
Inadequate.   Something  must  be  done.  .  .  . 
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The  most  Intensive  uses  of  the  coastal  zone 
occur  at  the  water's  edge,  .  .  .  But — and  this 
Is  a  point  the  Commission  must  stress — 
problems  of  multiple  uses  of  the  coastal  zone 
are  moving  seaward.  .  .  . 

Coastal  authority 
Effective  management  to  date  has  been 
thwarted  by  the  variety  of  governmental  Ju- 
risdictions involved,  the  low  priority  afforded 
marine  matters  by  state  governments,  the 
diffusion  of  respKinsibllltles  among  state 
ag^encles,  and  the  failure  of  state  agencies  to 
develop  and  implement  long-range  plans.  .  .  . 
The  Federal  role  in  the  coastal  zone  has 
grown  haphazardly.  .  .  .  The  Commission 
finds  that  the  States  must  be  the  focus  for 
responsibility  and  action  in  the  coastal 
zone.  .  .  .  An  agency  of  the  State  Is  needed 
with  sufficient  planning  and  regulatory  au- 
thority to  manage  coastal  areas  effectively 
and  to  resolve  problems  of  competing 
uses.  .  .  .  The  Commission  recommends  that 
a  Coastal  Management  Act  be  enacted  which 
will  provide  policy  objectives  for  the  coastal 
zone  and  authorize  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  state  Coastal 
Zone  Authorities  empowered  to  manage  the 
coastal  waters  and  adjacent  land  .  .  .  the 
Federal  Government  should  meet  one-half  of 
the  operating  costs  of  the  new  state  author- 
ities during  the  first  two  years,  .  .  .  The  key 
functions  of  the  state  Coastal  Zone  Author- 
ities would  be  to  coordinate  plans  and  uses  of 
coastal  waters  and  adjacent  lands,  and  to 
regulate  and  develop  these  areas.  .  .  . 

Zoning  power 

The  following  powers  should  be  available 
to  the  typical  Coastal  Zone  Authority:  Plan- 
ning .  .  .  Regulation — to  zone,  to  grant  ease- 
ments, licenses  or  permits  .  .  .  Acquisition 
and  eminent  domain  .  .  .  Development — to 
provide  .  .  .  such  public  facilities  as  beaches, 
marinas,  and  other  waterfront  develop 
ments.  .  .  . 

The  Commission  recommends  tha  t  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  be  more 
fully  utilized  for  acqttisitlon  of  wetlands  and 
potential  coastal  recreation  lands.  .  .  . 

The  multiplicity  of  Federal  Interests  calls 
for  Federal  review  of  proposed  state  plans 
and  their  implementation  and  for  Federal  in- 
tercession If  a  Coastal  Zone  Authority  falls 
to  safeguard  national  interests.  .  .  . 

Coastal  labs 

The  Nation  lacks  well  established  and  well 
equipped  research  centers  to  investigate  the 
problems  of  the  estuaries  and  the  coastal 
zone.  .  .  .  The  Commission  recommends  that 
Coastal  Zone  Laboratories  be  established  in 
association  with  appropriate  academic  in- 
stitutions .  .  .  ($170  million).  .  .  . 

Recreation  needs 

Outdoor  recreation  is  becoming  a  massive 
rush  to  the  water;  spear-fishing  and  scuba 
diving  have  Introduced  new  forms  of  recrea- 
tion into  the  sea,  and  the  future  may  see 
recreation  diving  from  underwater  habitats 
and  touring  in  glass  bubbles  and  small  sub- 
marines ,  .  .  coastal  zone  policies  should 
recognize  the  desirability  of  providing  an 
outlet  for  the  energy  and  innovative  talent 
of  individual  entrepreneurs.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  these  energies  might  be  ap- 
lled.  including  aquaculture  projects  and  un- 
derwater tourism.  .  .  . 

The  disposition  of  wastes  into  estuaries  and 
offshore  waters  1?  both  a  major  economic  use 
of  the  oceans  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  grow- 
ing national  disgrace.  .  .  .  The  Great  Lakes 
and  oceans  are  the  final  receptacle  for  most 
of  the  Nation's  wastes.  Pollutants  carried 
down  the  rivers  or  deposited  directly  from  the 
shores  may  be  trapped  permanently  within 
the  estuarine  system  and  may  work  damage 
that  cannot  be  repaired.  .  .  .  Oil  spillages 
and  boat  toilets  are  two  of  the  most  publi- 
cized sources  of  marine  pollution.  .  .  .  Exist- 
ing water  pollution  control  legislation  Is  in- 
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adequate  in  dealing  with  spillage  of  hazard- 
ous materials.  Financial  responsibility 
should  be  assigned  to  owners  and  operators 
of  offending  vessels  and  shore  installa- 
tions. .  .  .  The  1968  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  research  and  develop- 
ment program  of  $66  million  is  inadequate 
to  permit  exploration  of  bold  new  ap- 
proaches, which  may  hold  the  key  to  far 
more  efficient  waste  management  than  pres- 
ent methods,  ,  .  , 

The  Commission  recommends  that  NOAA 
launch  a  National  Project  to  explore  the 
techniques  of  water  quality  restoration  for 
the  Great  Lakes  ,  ,  ,  ($175  million),  ,  ,  . 

MARINE    SCIENCE /TECHNOLOGY 

The  Commission  finds  that  the  US.  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership  in  marine  science 
depends  mainly  on  the  work  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  major  oceanographlc  institutions  .  .  , 
the  Nation  does  need  a  small  group  of  geo- 
graphically distributed  laboratories  that  will 
be  given  such  facilities  and  support  to  de- 
velop a  high  capability  for  ocean  research 
.  .  .  The  direct  management  of  these  labora- 
tories, which  might  be  designated  as  Univer- 
sity-National Laboratories,  should  be  assigned 
to  universities  with  a  strong  Interest  and 
demonstrated  competence  in  marine  affairs 
.  .  .  ($445  million)  .  .  .  The  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  Federal  marine  science  labora- 
tories be  strengthened  by  adequate  funding 
and  staffing  .  .  .  ($215  million)  .  .  The  Gov- 
ernment assigns  a  high  priority  to  the  mili- 
tary applications  of  marine  science.  This  is 
to  be  expected  ,  The  Commission  reccwn- 
mends  that  the  Navy  maintain  and.  as  re- 
quired, expand  its  broad  program  of  oceano- 
graphlc research  in  particular  its  underwater 
acoustics  research  program. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  NOAA 
establish  a  National  Project  to  increase  the 
number  and  capability  of  private  and  Federal 
test  facU'Mes  for  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  c/aluation  of  undersea  systems  .  .  , 
,$500  million). . .  . 

Technology  key 

While  science  provides  the  key  to  under- 
standing, technology  is  the  key  to  expanded 
utilization  of  the  oceans  .  ,  ,  specific  goals 
should  be  established  which  will  challenge 
the  Nation  and  accelerate  its  movement  Into 
the  seas  ,  .  .  As  a  primary  goal  .  ,  ,  the  ca- 
pability to  operate  at  the  2.000-foot  depth  Is 
attainable  and,  because  of  the  known  rich- 
ness of  the  resources  to  be  found  out  to  that 
depth.  Immediately  rewarding  .  .  .  The  Com- 
mission recommends  that  the  United  States 
establish  as  a  goal  the  achievement  of  the 
capability  to  explore  the  ocean  depths  to 
20.000  feet  within  a  decade  and  to  utilize  the 
ocean  depths  to  20,000  feet  by  the  year  2000. 

Private  industry  to  date  has  done  the  most 
to  develop  civil  marine  technology  .  .  ,  the 
Federal  Government  has  failed  to  give  serious 
support  to  civil  marine  technology  ,  .  ,  The 
Commission  recommends  that  NOAA  initiate 
a  dynamic  and  comprehensive  fundamental 
technology  program.  The  objective  of  the 
program  should  be  to  expand  the  possibilities 
and  lower  the  cost  of  marine  technological 
applications  by  industry,  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  government  .  .  .  ($750  million). 

COMMISSION    MEMBERS 

Following  are  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science.  Engineering  and 
Resources  and,  where  noted,  the  study  panel 
of  which  a  member  was  chairman: 

Commission  Chairman.  Dr,  Julius  A.  Strat- 
ton.  chairman,  the  Ford  Foundation.  Chair- 
man. Panel  on  Manpower.  Education  and 
Training. 

Commission  Vice  Chairman.  Dr.  Richard 
A,  Geyer.  head.  Department  of  Oceanography. 
Texas  A&M  University.  Chairman,  panel  on 
Industry  and  Private  Investment. 

David  A.  Adams  Commissioner  of  Fish- 
eries, North  Carolina  .Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development. 
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Carl  A.  Auerba^h,  professor  of  law.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Law  School.  Chairman, 
International  Panel. 

Charles  P.  Balrfl,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  I 

Jacob  Blausteli,  director,  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

James  A.  Crutcnfleld,  professor  of  econom- 
ics. University  of  Washington.  Chairman, 
Panel  on  Marine  liesources. 

Frank  C.  DlLuko,  Assistant  Secretary — 
Water  Pollution  dontrol.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  ' 

Leon  Jaworskl,  Attorney. 

Dr.  John  A.  Kna  laa,  dean.  Graduate  School 
of  Oceanography,  1  Tnlverslty  of  Rhode  iiland. 
Chairman.  Panel  on  Environmental  Moni- 
toring and  on  Man  agement  and  Development 
of  the  Coastal  Zon(  i. 

John  H.  Perry.  Jr.,  president.  Perry  Pub- 
lications, Inc.  Chtlrman,  Panel  on  Marine 
Engineering  and  Technology. 

Taylor  A.  Pryoi .  president.  The  Oceanic 
Foundation. 

George  E.  Reedj,  president,  Struthers  Re- 
search and  Development  Corporation. 

Dr.  George  H.  Sullivan,  consulting  scien- 
tial. Gepjeral  Elect -Ic  Reentry  Systems. 

Eoberf_M.  Whlti,  administrator.  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Chairman,  Panel  on 
Basic  Science. 


VALLEY     OF    FLOWERS     CELEBRA- 
TION—FLORISSANT, MO. 


HON.  wilUam  L.  HUNGATE 

OI"  MISS0T7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0P  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdayl  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  extend  an  invitation  and  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  the  foUpwing  celebration  on 
May  3  and  4  in  mir  congressional  district: 

THB  VAIXJET  of  F^OVITERS 

The  Florissant  jvalley  from  Its  earliest 
days  has  been  knoivn  for  Its  rich,  black  soil 
and  flourishing  vegetation  which  gave  the 
village  and  valley  t£e  name  of  Florissant. 

In  1804  Major  Amos  Stoddard  In  a  visit 
to  Florissant  described  the  valley  as  the  most 
fertile  and  valuabw  In  the  coimtry.  As  late  as 
1923  Harry  Burke  wrote  of  the  clipped  lawns 
with  old-fashloneil  flowers,  honeysuckle, 
rose  and  Iris — whe^e  you  may  still  glimpse 
the  pointed  ears  aqd  laughing  eyes  of  Pan. 

The  first  organised  effort  to  promote  the 
preservation  of  Iti  flowering  environment 
came  In  the  1930'8  when  the  Florissant  Valley 
Road-Side  Improvejnent  Society  was  formed 
to  clean  up  the  cpuntryslde  and  to  plant 
ornamental  shrubbery  and  trees.  In  the  1950's 
another  effort  wa4  made  to  promote  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  area  when  the  local 
businessmen  set  aside  a  day  each  spring 
called  "Valley  of  Flowers  Day". 

The  postwar  groiirth  that  changed  Floris- 
sant from  a  vlUags  to  a  city  changed  the 
lush  farmland  to  tirlvlng  subdivisions,  and 
the  present  Valley  of  Flowers  celebration 
began  In  1963,  sponsored  by  the  Florissant 
Chamber  of  Conimferce.  The  success  of  the 
annual  affair  was  Isuch  that  by  1967  the 
Chamber  sought  t6  enlarge  the  sponsoring 
organization.  Thel  Missouri  Community 
Betterment  Committee  of  Florissant  whose 
membership  Includes  representatives  of  civic, 
service  and  rellglouf  organizations  as  well  as 
Interested  citizens,]  rose  to  the  challenge 
With  communlty-^de  participation,  thou- 
sands of  visitors  ard  expected  to  Join  In  the 
1969  Valley  of  Flow  srs  Celebration  on  May  3 
and  4.  Each  visitor  s  sure  to  find  something 
of  particular  intereit  to  him  whether  It  be 
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old  homes,  antiques,  auctions,  special  ex- 
hibits, folk  singing  or  bands,  and  every 
visitor  is  sure  to  enjoy  delicious  barbecued 
ribs  and  old  fashioned  homemade  Ice  cream. 
On  Sunday,  May  4th  a  parade  with  march- 
ing bands,  clowns  and  antique  cars  as  well 
as  decorated  cars  and  floats  will  end  at  the 
Knights  of  Coliunbus  Grounds  where  the 
new  Valley  of  Flowers  Queen  will  be  honored 
as  she  begins  her  reigu  in  the  Florissant 
VaUey. 
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NO  EXCUSE  FOR  VIOLENCE  IN 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Polish-American  newspaper  has  devel- 
oped a  reputation  for  soimd,  sober  edi- 
torial comments. 

I  was  especially  Impressed  by  its  arti- 
cle Saturday,  April  19,  dealing  with 
violence  in  the  United  States,  which 
follows : 

No  ExCTJs*  FOB  Violence  in  Uotted  States 
It  Is  utter  nonsense  to  supinely  accept  the 
Judgment  frequently  voiced  by  bdth  foreign 
and  domestic  critics  that  violence  in  the 
United  States  is  the  symptom  of  a  critical 
and  perhaps  fatal  breakdown  in  the  moral 
fiber  of  our  people  who  are  now  senselessly 
engaged  in  dismantling  the  legal,  economic 
and  social  structure  of  our  society. 

It  is  especially  ludicrous  when  violence 
and  lawlessness  in  the  U.S.  Is  looked  upon 
with  shock  in  countries  such  as  France,  very 
nearly  embroiled  in  a  civil  war  of  her  own; 
Germany,  with  an  unparalleled  record  of  bru- 
tality; Russia,  with  one  of  the  most  barbaric 
backgroimds  in  world  history,  or  other  com- 
munist countries  whose  governments  are 
founded  on  the  concept  and  daily  practice 
of  oppression  and  brutal  disregard  for  the 
value  of  human  life. 

Violence  of  the  type  that  could  one  day 
precipitate  World  War  HI  exists  In  China,  in 
Cuba,  and  in  the  Middle  Eastern  countries. 
But,  the  fact  that  there  are  few  countries 
in  the  world  with  a  national  record  Justify- 
ing their  throwing  rocks  at  the  United  States 
does  not  excuse  in  any  way  what  is  hap- 
pening here  or  explain  it.  Far  from  being  too 
violent,  it  may  be  that  the  people  of  the 
U.S.  are  not  violent  enough. 

This  country  has  gone  further  along  the 
way  of  advancing  the  cause  of  Individual 
freedom  and  opportunity  than  any  other 
nation  In  history.  This  has  been  our  national 
purpose  and  the  reason  why  millions  of  the 
world's  oppressed  came  to  our  shores. 

Perhaps  the  American  people  have  leaned 
too  far  over  backwards  to  avoid  any  sem- 
blance of  violent  oppression  of  the  Indlvld- 
uals  freedom.  Perhaps  this  is  why  leaders  in 
education  and  government  and  the  courts 
have,  by  their  collective  action,  fashioned  the 
new  "policy  of  permlssivenees"  that  encour- 
ages Individual,  as  well  as  mob,  license  and 
undermines  the  rule  of  law — the  basis  of 
liberty  Itself. 

It  seems  to  many  that  what  we  are  ex- 
periencing in  the  United  States  Is  not  a  sick- 
ness of  our  society,  but  rather  what  will 
prove  to  be  In  the  perspective  of  history,  a 
relatively  short  period  of  confusion  con- 
cerning the  proper  application  of  legal  and 
economic  principles  vital  to  the  life  and 
development  of  a  free  society. 

Certainly,  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
support  our  Institutions  which  have  more 
successfiUly  than  any  others  in  the  world 
secured  human  freedom  within  a  framework 
of  order  and  material  abundance.  Most  peo- 


ple voluntarily  live  according  to  standards 
of  behavior  that  do  not  outrage  the  rights, 
property,  and  lives  of  those  around  them. 
Laws  are  really  only  necessary  for  the  small 
minority  who  don't  have  the  desire.  Judg- 
ment, or  responsibility  to  make  such  stand- 
ards part  of  their  own  behavior.  Such  peo- 
ple must  be  controlled. 

There  Is  no  future  in  a  policy  of  law  en- 
forcement which  allows  a  mob  or  well-or- 
ganized group  of  any  kind  to  do  what  would 
be  patently  a  crime  If  It  were  undertaken 
by  an  Individual.  The  alleged  goodness  of  the 
cause  being  pursued  does  not  change  the 
imperative  need  to  stop  with  the  force  of  po- 
lice pKJwer  those  who  go  beyond  the  law. 
There  Is  much  evidence  that  public  senti- 
ment Is  changing,  but  the  drift  toward  an- 
archy Is  something  that  cannot  be  stopped 
overnight.  Public  policy  follows  public  opin- 
ion. 

New  laws  will  not  solve  the  problem.  As  an 
example,  the  most  restrictive  gun  legislation 
In  the  world  may  disarm  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen, but  It  will  never  stop  the  criminal  or  the 
deranged  person  from  firing  an  assassin's  bul- 
let. The  future  of  the  United  States  lies  in 
upholding  the  freedom  and  security  of  the 
law-abiding  Individual  and  Implementing  the 
win  of  the  people  to  enforce  decent  stand- 
ards of  behavior  upon  those  few  who  hav*» 
no  stemdards  of  their  own. 


April  22,  1969 


HOW   TO   DESTROY   A   UNIVERSITY 


BILL  WORKMAN  TO  RECEIVE 
HONORARY  DEGREE 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOUTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
The  Citadel,  the  military  college  of 
South  Carolina,  wlU  confer  an  honorary 
degree  upon  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
graduates,  William  D.  Workman,  Jr. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  Bill  Workman 
receive  this  honorary  degree.  As  the  edi- 
tor of  The  State,  the  largest  daily  news- 
paper in  South  Carolina,  Bill  Workman 
has  established  an  enviable  reputation 
as  one  of  the  most  respected  journalists 
in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  recall  any  num- 
ber of  reasons  why  Bill  Workman  is  so 
richly  deserving  of  this  honor,  but  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Charleston, 
S.C.,  News  and  Courier,  in  just  a  few 
well-chosen  words  explains  why,  more 
eloquently  than  I  could  ever  do.  I  in- 
clude it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  as 
follows: 

PrmNG   HONOK 

Among  South  Carolina  men  of  achieve- 
ment receiving  honorary  degrees  from  uni- 
versities this  year  Is  W.  D.  Workman,  Jr., 
editor  of  The  Columbia  State. 

We  are  especially  pleased  that  The  Citadel 
has  decided  to  honor  Mr.  Workman,  our 
longtime  colleague.  Bill  Workman,  as  he  Is 
known  to  thousands  of  South  Carolinians,  Is 
a  dedicated  alumnus  of  The  Citadel.  More 
than  that,  he  has  demonstrated  outstand- 
ing leadership  In  South  Carolina.  Cur- 
rently, he  is  helping  revise  the  state's  out- 
dated Constitution. 

We  doubt  that  any  Ph.  D.  In  political  sci- 
ence knows  as  much  about  the  machinery 
of  state  government  in  South  Carolina  as 
W.  D.  Workman. 

Thus  he  truly  deserves  an  honorary  doc- 
torate. We  won't  have  any  trouble  getting 
accustomed  to  referring  to  him  as  Dr. 
Workman. 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  deep- 
ly shocked  by  the  chilling  tableau  pre- 
sented of  young  students  emerging  with 
deadly  weapons  in  their  hands  after 
recent  events  at  Cornell  University.  It  is 
well  to  note  that  this  institution  has  been 
willing  to  go  more  than  half  way  in 
meeting  demands  of  these  students. 

It  is  obvious  these  young  people  have 
not  fully  imderstood  the  meaning  of  a 
imiversity  or  principles  they  are  tram- 
pling upon.  Their  methods  are  almost 
guaranteed  to  prevent  them  from  real- 
izing their  goals. 

A  university  is  a  state  of  mind  as 
well  as  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
where  students  may  master  one  or  more 
disciplines.  Weapons  in  the  hands  of  a 
minority  who  seek  to  coerce  a  majority 
unbalance  that  state  of  mind.  Because 
a  university  stands  for  the  best  in  any 
society  and  is  in  the  forefront  of  any 
efforts  made  to  advance  it,  all  its  ele- 
ments have  a  major  obligation  to  place 
reform  efforts  within  the  framework  a 
university  affords.  Injecting  a  threat  of 
armed  violence  Is  an  act  of  violence  and 
contempt  against  the  very  concept  of 
higher  learning.  By  their  actions,  these 
students  have  struck  a  body  blow  at  their 
own  cause.  Reform  is  not  accomplished 
at  the  point  of  a  gun — certainly  not  re- 
form that  is  lasting  or  worthy  in  and  of 
itself.  Violent  reform  contains  the  seed 
of  its  own  destruction. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  the 
administration  of  Cornell  University  and 
all  other  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities take  a  stand  against  such  tactics. 
By  such  action  they  will  be  defending  the 
university  concept  as  well  as  their  Indi- 
vidual institutions. 

Dissent  and  disagreement  leading  to 
discussion  and  compromise  are  more  than 
welcome.  Extortion  and  desire  of  the  few 
to  impose  their  will  upon  the  many  is  a 
negation  of  everything  a  university  pur- 
ports to  represent.  How  long  ago  was  it 
when  a  shocked  world  observed  as  the 
Nazis  took  over  bastions  of  learning — the 
German  universities?  Have  we  forgotten 
what  transpired  next? 

Tyranny  of  this  sort  is  not  to  be  suf- 
fered. Our  Nation,  students,  faculties, 
and  institutions  need  not  suffer  the  in- 
sufferable any  longer.  Do  these  strident 
students  not  know  how  their  actions  are 
polarizing  American  thinking?  Are  they 
not  aware  of  whose  hands  they  are  play- 
ing into? 

Are  they  prepared  to  use  those  deadly 
weapons  they  obviously  brandish  so  cav- 
alierly? When  you  play  a  man's  game 
with  a  man's  tools,  you  must  be  prepared 
to  pay  a  man's  penalties.  There  are  forces 
of  reaction  in  the  United  States  who  are 
even  now  licking  their  collective  chops  in 
anticipation  of  cashing  in  on  the  oppor- 
tunity now  being  offered  them  so  fool- 
ishly. All  free  institutions  will  suffer  as  a 
result.  All  free  people  will  lose  out. 

When  there  Is  a  deliberate  attempt 
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made  to  destroy  the  very  essence  of  a 
democratic  society,  that  society  has  a 
right  to  fend  off  such  efforts.  No  one  pos- 
sesses a  right  to  use  guaranteed  liberties 
as  vehicles  to  destroy  the  society  which 
grants  them. 

We  dare  not  enshrine  nihilism  in  the 
name  of  dissent.  We  cannot  allow  foun- 
dations of  free  inquiry  and  advancement 
of  knowledge  to  be  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed in  the  name  of  a  warped  idea  of 
justice  which  is  rapidly  evolving  into 
racial  separatism.  We  will  not  permit  an 
immature  collective  concept  of  equality 
to  become  destructive  license. 


THE  ASSOCIA-nON  AND  THE 
GENERA-nON  GAP 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15.  1969 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of 
southern  California  are  keenly  aware 
that  most  non-Callfornlans  believe  we 
are  a  little  odd.  I  would  like  to  risk 
proving  this  thesis  by  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  honor  seven  young  men  who 
wear  their  hair  long  and  who  sing  and 
play  in  a  pop  music  group.  I  refer  to 
The  Association,  a  band  that  makes  its 
home  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Congress  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  organization  such  as  this, 
but  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  here 
to  explain  why  I  believe  The  Association 
is  an  imusual  group,  earning  uniisual 
attention.  Perhaps  then  you  will  not 
think  me  so  odd. 

The  Association  is  a  band  that  was 
formed  3  years  ago  In  a  small  coffee 
house  in  Pasadena.  Since  then,  The 
Association  has  become  one  of  the  most 
widely  recognized  and  commercially  suc- 
cessful young  folk -rock  bands  in  the 
history  of  popular  music.  And  while  ac- 
complishing this,  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  The  Association  have  acquitted 
themselves  in  a  manner  that  brings 
credit  to  young  people  everywhere. 

The  Association  has  received  nearly 
every  award  to  be  won — several  "gold" 
records  certifying  at  least  1  million  cop- 
ies of  a  record  sold  and  no  less  than  seven 
Grammy  nominations — for  best  vocal 
group,  best  contemporary  rock  and  roll 
recording  performance,  best  contempo- 
rary rock  and  roll  group  performance, 
and  best  contemporary  album.  The  As- 
sociation also  hais  won  the  applause  of 
fans  throughout  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  thing 
The  Association  has  done  is  span  the 
generation  gap,  Unking  young  and  old. 
In  the  pleasing  melodic  soimd  of  The 
Association,  parents  have  found  some- 
thing in  pop  music  they  can  share  with 
their  children.  The  Association's  most 
ardent  fans  are  young  people,  of  course, 
and  himdreds  of  these  teenagers  write 
The  Association  each  week,  asking  per- 
sonal advice.  Every  letter  is  answered 
and  always  the  advice  is  good:  Stay  in 
school,  give  your  parents  a  chance  to 
explain,  listen  to  all  opinions — not  just 
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those  of  friends — and  then  make  up 
your  mind.  As  a  result,  many  parents 
have  written  members  of  The  Associa- 
tion to  thank  them  for  giving  their  time, 
and  The  Association  has,  in  turn,  writ- 
ten parents,  giving  them  some  advice. 

Young  people  are  grateful  The  As- 
sociation exists,  and  so,  apparently,  are 
their  parents.  So,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  should  express  our  gratitude,  too. 
And  say  "Welcome"  whenever  The  As- 
sociation comes  to  town — your  town,  my 
town,  any  town.  We  need  people  who  can 
communicate,  and  In  the  field  of  com- 
munication. The  Association  excels. 


SECRETARY  STANS  REFORMS  THE 
CENSUS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  has 
moved  decisively  to  make  some  major 
reforms  in  the  1970  census  questionnaire. 
Many  Members  of  Congress,  including 
myself,  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
relevancy  of  many  of  the  questions  in- 
tended to  be  asked.  Mr.  Stans,  in  an  early 
action  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  di- 
rected a  review  of  the  census  question- 
naire with  a  view  toward  modification 
and  reform.  Last  week  I  received  a  letter 
from  him  in  which  he  outlined  the  scope 
of  his  review  and  the  reforms  which  had 
been  made.  Several  Members  of  Congress 
received  similar  letters,  but  because  of 
the  widespread  Interest  in  this  matter.  I 
include  the  full  text  of  his  letter  along 
with  supplemental  material  in  my  re- 
marks at  this  point : 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  17.  1969 
Hon.  Paul  Pindley, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pindlet:  I  have  recently  received 
from  various  Members  of  Congress  a  number 
of  questions  about  the  1970  Decennial  Cen- 
sus. I  am  sure  that  you  have  been  receiving 
similar  Inquiries  from  your  constituents. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  ad- 
vise you  of  some  Immediate  changes  In  cen- 
sus procedure  which  I  have  ordered.  These 
changes  include  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  number  of  Individuals  who  will  be  asked 
to  respond  to  the  longer  census  forms.  Ap- 
proximately three  million  households  previ- 
ously designated  to  receive  a  66-questlon 
form  will  now  receive  a  questionnaire  con- 
taining only  23  questions. 

Questions  relating  to  the  adequacy  of 
kitchen  and  bathroom  facilities  have  been 
reworded  to  remove  any  implication  that  the 
government  is  interested  In  knowing  with 
whom  these  facilities  may  be  shared. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  exercising 
greater  supervision  over  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  inde- 
pendent experts  have  been  retained  to  ad- 
vise on  census  matters. 

The  questionnaire  which  will  be  mailed  to 
households  in  1970  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
cover  letter  explaining  the  great  need  for 
census  data  and  emphasizing  the  confiden- 
tiality of  all  responses. 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  which  are 
being  Implemented  immediately,  these  fur- 
ther steps  will  be  Implemented  after  the  1970 
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census:  (1)  profoeed  questions  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  Commltteea  of 
Congress  two  yfears  In  advance  of  future 
censuses;  (2)  ani  increased  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  vamous  advisory  committees 
which  contribute  to  the  formulation  of  cen- 
sus questions:  and  (3)  a  blue-ribbon  Com- 
mission win  be  jftppolnted  to  fully  examine 
a  number  of  Imbortant  questions  regarding 
the  Census  Bureau.  Including  whether  or  not 
the  decennial  census  can  be  conducted  on  a 
voluntary  or  a  pArtlally  voluntary  basis.  The 
Commission  woiild  also  examine  and  offer 
propKTsals  for  mof  ernlzlng  and  Improving  the 
operations  of  thej  Census  Bureau. 

Because  the  lOfyear  lapse  of  time  between 
decennial  censuses  can  result  in  unfamlUar- 
Ity  regarding  their  nature  and  purpose,  I  felt 
It  might  be  helpfiil  to  provide  you  with  some 
basic  data  and  ijnformation  concerning  the 
questions  to  be  ^ked  In  1970,  the  scope  of 
the  data  sought,  j  and  the  uses  to  which  the 
results  are  put.     , 

Some  of  the  nlost  frequently  asked  ques- 
tions, EUong  wltti  my  answers,  follow: 

1.  Question,  /s  the  1970  census  more  ex- 
tensiv^  than  prevkous  censuses? 

-Ans'yer,  No.  T»e  number  of  questions  to 
be  asked  in  1970  is  about  the  same  as  in 
1960,  less  than  m  1950  and  1940,  and  far  less 
than  in  some  earlier  censuses.  Of  the  aver- 
age household  beads  to  be  queried  in  1970, 
four  of  Ave  will  answer  23  questions,  three 
of  twenty  will  answer  66  questions,  and  only 
one  of  twenty  will  answer  73  questions.  Un- 
der certain  unusual  circumstances,  some 
household  heads  [will  be  asked  to  answer  89 
questions. 

2.  Question.  Will  the  citizen's  right  of  pri- 
vacy be  protecteq  in  tlie  1970  census? 

Answer.  Yes.  Whatever  a  respondent  re- 
ports remains  strictly  coiLfldentlal  under  the 
law.  Every  employee  of  the  Census  Bureau 
takes  an  oath  of  cpnfldentiality  and  is  subject 
to  severe  penalti^  for  violation  of  the  oath. 
In  the  long  history  of  the  censtis,  there  has 
never  been  a  violation  of  the  confidentiality 
of  the  Informatlop  given. 

3.  Question.  Wlcmld  the  1970  census  yield 
adequate  results  U  the  response  were  volun- 
tary rather  than  inandatory? 

Answer.  Voluntary  response  at  its  best 
falls  far  short  of  response  to  a  mandatory 
Inquiry.  Since  th^  first  Decennial  Census  In 
1790,  response  his  been  mandatory.  It  Is  so 
In  every  other  ciuntry  of  the  world  where 
a  census  Is  conaucted.  Professional  statis- 
ticians will  testify  that  a  voluntary  census 
would  be  unrellaple  and  practically  useless. 
A  voluntary  procedure  would  yield  distorted 
and  deficient  statistics  for  whole  groups  of 
people  and  for  entire  areas.  This  procedure 
would  very  likely!  to  especially  prejudicial  to 
low-income  grou^. 

4.  Question.  Who  uses  the  cerisus  results? 
Answer.    Censuii    data    axe   used    by    every 

Federal  govemmtnt  department.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  private  sector. 
Many  laws  depend  upon  accurate  census  re- 
ports. Questions  puch  as  those  on  housing 
are  specifically  retjulred  by  statute.  Govern- 
ment programs  ob  poverty  housing,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  agrtaulture,  transportation,  vet- 
erans, and  senlOB  clttzena  require  and  rely 
upon  the  census!  tabulations.  Many  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress  would  be  almost 
impossible  In  thej  absence  of  reliable  census 
data.  I 

These  questions  are  Illustrative  of  those 
which  have  been  iasked  In  recent  weeks.  The 
Einswers  are  neceksarlly  brief.  EInclosed  is  a 
memorandum  which  explains  In  more  detail 
the  purposes  an4  usee  of  census  Informa- 
tion. If  you  have  questions  concerning  the 
1970  census,  we  irould  be  pleased  to  discuss 


them  with  you  at 
Sincerely, 


your  convenience. 

Maurick  H.  Stams, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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PtTRPOsBs  AND  Uses  of  1970  Census 
Information 
1.    name,     sex,    race.    date    or    brth,    and 
marital  status 
Questions    1    through    12   are   designed   to 
identify  household  occupants  by  name,  re- 
lationship to  head  of  household,  sex,  race, 
age  and  marital  status.  These  questions  will 
be  asked  of  100  per  cent  of  the  population. 

a.    THE    HOUSING    QUESTIONS 

The  Census  of  Housing,  required  by  act  of 
Congress  in  1940  (13  U.S.C.  141),  contains 
thirty  five  (35)  questions  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  housing  facilities.  Fifteen  questions 
will  be  asked  of  100  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation; five  will  be  asked  of  20  per  cent;  five 
will  be  asked  of  15  per  cent;  and  ten  will 
be  asked  of  5  per  cent.  Some  sample  ques- 
tions and  comment  on  their  uses  follow: 
Kitchen  and  bathroom 

Question  H-3  (100  per  cent)  :  Do  you  have 
complete  kitchen  facilities? 

Yes,  for  this  household  only. 

Zl  Yes,  but  also  used  by  another  house- 
hold. 

U  No  complete  kitchen  facilities  for  this 
household. 

Question  H-7  (100  per  cent)  :  Do  you  have 
a  bathtub  or  shower? 

:j  Yes,  for  this  household  only. 

□  Yes,  but  also  used  by  another  house- 
hold. 

[Z   No  bathtub  or  shower. 

Comment;  The  absence  of  a  kitchen  and/ 
or  a  bathroom  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
household  is  a  major  Indicator  of  urban 
blight  and  slum  conditions.  This  informa- 
tion is  needed  by  HEW.  HUD  and  other  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  agencies. 

Value  of  property 

Question  H-11  (100  per  cent) :  If  you  live 
In  a  1 -family  house  which  you  own  or  are 
buying — 

What  Is  the  value  of  this  property;  that  Is, 
how  much  do  you  think  this  property  (house 
and  lot)   would  sell  for  If  It  were  for  sale? 

Comment:  Section  301  of  the  Ho\islng  Act 
of  1948  ( 12  U.S.C.  1701e(b) )  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  Congress  estimates  of  national 
urban  and  rural  non-farm  housing  needs. 
The  requirements  of  various  public  laws 
make  It  necessary  to  determine  the  value 
of  property  and,  as  an  alternate,  the  rent  paid 
for  rented  units. 

Housing  equipment 
Question  H-22  ( 15  per  cent) :  Do  you  have 
alr-condltloning  ? 

Question  H-27  (5  per  cent)  : 

(a)  Do  you  have  a  clothes  washing 
machine? 

(b)  Do  you  have  a  clothes  dryer? 

(c)  Do  you  have  a  dishwasher? 

( d )  Do  you  have  a  home  food  freezer  which 
Is  separate  from  your  refrigerator? 

Question  H-29  (5  per  cent)  :  Do  you  have  a 
battery-operated  radio? 

Comment:  When  the  Congress  provided 
for  the  Census  of  Housing.  It  Included  the 
words  "housing  (Including  utilities  and 
equipment) ."  The  presence  of  certain  house- 
hold equipment  provides  a  measure  of  ade- 
quacy of  housing  and  of  levels  of  living.  The 
Items  Included  above  are  those  which  have 
particular  effects  on  the  needs  for  power, 
water  and  waste  disposal,  and  related  services. 
The  question  concerning  radio  Is  related  to 
the  need  for  communication  In  case  of 
emergencies  or  power  blackouts. 

3.  PLACE  OF  ORIGIN  AND  MIGRATION 

Queslons  13  through  19  are  concerned  with 
Identifying  the  country  of  origin,  languages 
spoken,  and  patterns  of  housing  mobility. 
These  questions  will  be  asked  of  15  per  cent 
of  the  population.  Some  sample  questions 
and  explanatory  comments  follow: 
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Birthplace  of  parents 

Question  14  (16  per  cent) :  What  country 
was  his  father  born  In? 

Question  15  (15  per  cent) :  What  country 
was  his  mother  born  in? 

Comment:  These  questions,  along  with 
that  regarding  the  birthplace  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, serve  to  identify  those  groups  known 
as  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexican-Americans,  and 
Cubans.  The  census  Is  the  only  source  of 
information  concerning  the  numbers,  dis- 
tribution, and  characteristics  of  these  groups. 
This  information  Is  of  Importance  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  the 
Congress,  HEW,  and  to  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies. 

Residence  5  years  ago 
Question  19  (15  per  cent) : 

(a)  Did  he  live  In  this  house  on  April  1. 
1965? 

(b)  (If  no)  Where  did  he  live  on  April  1, 
1965? 

Comment:  The  Departments  most  need- 
ing this  information  are  Agriculture,  HEW, 
Labor,  Commerce,  and  HUD.  This  Informa- 
tion Is  also  of  Importance  to  the  Council  on 
Urban  Affairs,  which  has  established  a  sub- 
committee to  consider  the  problems  relating 
to  internal  migration. 

4.    EDUCATION 

Questions  20,  21  and  22  deal  with  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  school  attended.  They  are 
designed  to  reveal  the  educational  level  of 
Individual  citizens,  and  they  will  be  asked 
of  20  per  cent  of  the  population. 

5.    MARRIAGES    AND    BABIES    BORN 

Questions  24  and  25  request  information 
concerning  marriages  and  the  number  of 
babies  born.  They  will  be  asked  of  5  and 
20  per  cent  of  the  population,  respectively. 
The  purpose  of  these  questions  Is  to  provide 
information  needed  in  the  preparation  of 
estimates  of  the  future  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation. All  agencies  of  Government  are  con- 
cerned with  such  estimates,  and  with  Infor- 
mation on  the  rates  of  growth  of  the  white 
and  non-white  populations.  Agencies  such 
as  HEW  and  HUD  which  are  concerned  with 
family  welfare  and  the  care  of  dependent 
children  need  this  information  In  Imple- 
menting their  programs. 

6.    MILITART    SERVICE 

Question  26  asks  whether  male  respond- 
ents have  served  in  the  military  and.  If  so, 
during  what  period.  This  question  is  asked 
of  15  per  cent  of  the  male  population.  This 
Information  is  needed  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  other  Government  agencies. 

7.    EMPLOYMENT    AND    OCCUPATION 

Questions  27  through  39  are  concerned 
with  employment  history  and  statiis,  amount 
of  time  worked,  occupation,  and  related  facts. 
These  questions  will  be  asked  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  population.  Examples  follow: 

Did  you  work  any  time  last  week? 

Question  29  (20  per  cent)  : 

(a)  Did  this  person  work  at  any  time  last 
week? 

(b)  How  many  hours  did  he  work  last 
week  (at  all  Jobs)  ? 

Comment;  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  necessitates  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  have  census  data 
on  employment,  unemployment,  and  occupa- 
tion. Census  data  on  unemployment  are  used 
to  establish  the  eligibility  of  communities 
applying  for  assistance  under  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
196j  and  for  a  wide  variety  of  other  pro- 
grams. 

Place  of  work 

Question  29-c  (20  per  cent) :  Where  did 
he  work  last  week? 

Comment:  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  HUD  are  concerned  with  major 
transportation  and  traffic  problems  associated 
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with  trips  from  home  to  place  of  work.  This 
question  provides  data  necessitated  under 
the  Highway  Act  of  1965  and  also  provides 
estimates  of  daytime  population  needed  by 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense. 

8.    INCOME 

Questions  40  and  41  request  information 
concerning  Income  from  all  sources,  includ- 
ing employment,  welfare,  veterans'  benefits, 
etc.  These  questions  will  be  asked  of  20  per 
cent  of  the  population.  Income  data  are 
needed  by  a  number  of  Government  agencies 
and  for  a  variety  of  Federal  programs.  For 
example.  Income  data  are  needed  to  imple- 
ment the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ekl- 
ucatlon  Act  of  1965,  and  also  for  allocation  of 
funds  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  The  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  necessitates  in- 
formation on  per  capita  Income.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  needs  this  data  for 
Its  food  distribution  programs,  including 
the  school  lunch  program. 


NIXON  FIGHTS  INFLATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
objective  commentary  of  President  Nix- 
on's budget  was  carried  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Wednesday,  April  16. 

This  editorial  commentary  is,  I  believe, 
a  very  fair  evaluation  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
budget. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ndcon  Fights  Inflation 

President's  Nixon's  "hard-choice"  moves  to 
cut  back  the  budget  he  inherited  leave  no 
doubt  that  he  means  business  in  the  battle 
against  Inflation.  He  is  probably  right  In  ex- 
pecting the  proposed  cuts  to  be  unpopular, 
since  they  will  touch  Just  about  everyone  in 
one  way  or  another.  Yet  the  need  to  stem 
Inflation  is  so  clear  that  short  of  a  fast  end- 
ing to  the  war  In  Vietnam  nothing  else  he 
could  do  would  be  more  popular. 

Mr.  Nixon  took  his  time  In  confronting  this 
paradoxical  situation,  and  predictably  Is  tak- 
ing his  lumps  from  those  who  demand 
speedier  action  as  well  as  those  who  would 
rearrange  the  spending  priorities.  But  on 
both  counts  the  President's  moves  demon- 
strate a  plan  carefully  thought  out  and 
capable  of  fulfillment.  The  deliberate  pace 
of  his  first  three  months  In  office  is  In  keep- 
ing with  his  wish  to  "wind  down"  some  of 
the  supercharged  tensions  that  have  afflicted 
the  nation.  The  budget  cuts  reflect  an  Inten- 
sive re-examlnation  of  a  governmental  struc- 
ture so  vast  as  to  be  almost  Incomprehensible. 

To  those  critics  who  have  begun  to  com- 
pare unfavorably  the  slow  pace  of  the  new 
administration  vrtth  the  hectic  "100  days"  of 
his  predecessors,  Mr.  Nixon  had  an  effective 
reply  in  his  Monday  message  to  Congress. 
"This  administration,"  he  said,  "will  gladly 
trade  the  false  excitement  of  fanfare  for  the 
abiding  satisfaction  of  achievement.  Con- 
solidation, co-ordination  and  efficiency  are 
not  ends  in  themselves;  they  are  necessary 
means  of  making  America's  government  re- 
sponsive to  the  legitimate  demands  for  new 
departures." 

In  trimming  the  budget,  Mr.  Nixon  pro- 
posed no  abrupt  shifts  In  direction.  Nearly 
every  department  of  government  Is  affected, 
including  a  81.1  billion  cut  In  military  spend- 
ing. But  there  is  clearly  no  intent  to  termi- 
nate or  cripple  beyond  repair  any  of  the 
major  domestic  programs  established  in  the 
last  few  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  may  wish  that  the  cutbacks  in  mili- 
tary spending  were  even  greater,  and  that  the 
money  thus  saved  could  be  channeled  Im- 
mediately Into  meeting  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  cities.  Even  though  the  Vietnam  war 
makes  demands  that  cannot  be  Ignored,  the 
evidence  of  waste  In  the  name  of  defense 
continues  to  mount,  and  further  study  here 
could  surely  point  to  further  savings. 

Yet  Mr.  Nixon  by  no  means  ignores  the 
cities'  needs.  And  by  promising  to  begin  shar- 
ing federal  revenues  with  cities  and  states 
he  opens  a  new  prospect  of  alleviating  the 
fiscal  crises  faced  by  local  governments 
throughout  the  country. 

The  details  of  the  President's  domestic 
programs  remain  to  be  spelled  out,  but  the 
broad  outline  is  encouraging  indeed.  And  If 
his  planned  budget  surplus  of  $5.8  billion — 
the  largest  since  1951 — does  pan  out,  and 
Inflation  Is  brought  under  control,  the  con- 
sequent return  to  stable  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy would  make  all  manner  of  things  pos- 
sible that  are  now  In  the  limbo  of  undelivered 
promises. 
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STEEL  IMPORTS:  FREE  TRADE  IS  A 
TWO-WAY  BUSINESS 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Cahfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  the  Oakland,  Calif. 
Tribune,  published  by  former  Senator 
William  Knowland,  in  its  feature  editorial 
objectively  commented  on  the  serious 
problem  of  the  high  Importation  of  steel 
products  into  the  United  States.  As  one 
of  a  group  of  western  Congressmen  who, 
in  1968,  served  on  an  ad  hoc  committee 
on  steel  imports,  I  worked  for  an  equita- 
ble answer  to  the  problem.  There  has 
been  some  voluntary  Import  restraint  by 
foreign  nations  which  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  However,  I  feel  the  prob- 
lem should  be  further  carefully  evaluated 
either  through  legislation  or  voluntary 
negotiations. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  the  April  6 
editorial  of  the  Tribune : 

Steel  Imports:    Free  Trade  Is  a  Two-Wat 
Business 

The  dispute  over  steel  Import  quotas  may 
represent  President  Nixon's  first  big  clash 
with  leaders  of  his  own  party  on  a  major 
policy  issue. 

Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  M.  Dirk- 
sen  of  Illinois  and  his  assistant.  Sen.  Hugh 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  are  among  a  group 
of  30  Senators  of  both  parties  who  are  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  to  limit  steel  imports 
to  9.6  per  cent  of  the  annual  U.S.  domestic 
consumption  of  steel. 

The  Issue  Is  an  especially  thorny  one  be- 
cause there  Is  merit  on  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

President  Nixon  Is  cool  to  the  idea  of  Im- 
port quotas  because  It  could  pose  a  threat  to 
the  continued  expansion  of  free  trade  in  the 
world.  Besides  diplomatic  difficulties,  any 
protectionist  movement  overseas  could  be- 
come an  economic  headache  to  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration because  part  of  America's  cur- 
rent prosperity  Is  based  on  foreign  sales. 

But  the  Senators  who  advocate  quotas  are 
Just  as  sincerely  convinced  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  Ignore 
the  steel  Import  question.  They  have  a  con- 
siderable case  to  make. 

Between  1955  and  1968,  steel  Imports 
climbed  from  one  million  to  18  million  tons 
a  year,  or  nearly  18  per  cent  of  the  domestic 


U.S.  market.  At  the  same  time,  due  to  a  va- 
riety of  factors  which  will  be  reviewed  later, 
American  steel  exports  declined  from  five 
million  tons  a  year  to  less  than  1.5  million 
tons. 

Although  U.S.  steelmakers  have  Introduced 
tremendous  advances  In  operating  efficiency, 
American-made  steel  still  suffers  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  because  its  labor  costs  are 
three  and  four  times  higher  than  other  steel- 
producing  nations.  U.S.  steel  makers  must 
pay  higher  transportation  costs  to  ship  ex- 
ports, too. 

And  there  is  one  further  disadvantage 
that  outweighs  all  the  other  In  terms  of  con- 
gressional interest.  That  Is  the  simple  fact 
that  despite  all  the  glowing  public  testi- 
monials to  the  value  of  free  trade,  many  for- 
eign nations  protect  their  domestic  indus- 
tries with  a  variety  of  non-tariff  barriers. 
These  Include  border  taxes,  licensing  con- 
trols, currency  exchange  controls,  import 
surcharges,  quotas,  rebates  and  in  some 
cases,  a  flat  prohibition  of  an  import  that 
might  threaten  a  basic  domestic  industry. 

Steel  Is  a  particular  victim  of  many  of 
these  restrictive  practices  and  the  cost  in 
exports  has  been  obvious.  The  advocates  of 
a  quota,  limiting  steel  Imports  to  a  reason- 
able percentage  share  of  the  U.S.  domestic 
market,  contend  that  the  nation  simply  can- 
not afford  to  permit  Its  domestic  steel  indus- 
try to  slowly  be  strangled  by  subsidized 
foreign  competition. 

We  share  the  Nixon  administration's  hesl- 
tance  about  Import  quotas.  Once  applied  in 
one  Industry,  the  clamor  for  similar  controls 
from  other  products  threatened  by  imports 
could  swiftly  escalate.  But  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  U.S.  Industry  has  a  valid  case 
to  make  against  the  subtle  and  open  non- 
tariff  barriers  It  confronts  in  trying  to  ex- 
pand its  export  sales. 

The  major  steel-producing  nations  which 
export  to  the  United  States  would  be  wise 
to  consider  voluntary  ceilings  and  other 
steps  to  counter-balance  the  unfair  trade 
restrictions  that  have  been  raised  against 
U.S.  produced  steel  and  other  products. 

If  something  Isn't  done  soon  on  a  volun- 
tary bEisls,  Congress  will  be  forced  to  take 
action  to  equalize  the  competitive  situation 
between  foreign  producers  and  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry. The  United  States  supports  the  Idea 
of  free  trade.  But  free  trade  Is  a  two-way 
street. 


A  STAMP  FOR  MacARTHUR 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  news- 
paper column  written  by  Mrs.  Jo  Hind- 
man  which  appeared  in  the  April  10,  1969, 
issue  of  the  Montrose  Ledger,  Montrose, 
Calif.  I  am  pleased  to  include  the  follow- 
ing article  in  the  Record  : 

A  Stamp  for  MacArthur 
(By  Jo  Hlndman) 

The  historic  return  of  the  great  soldier 
and  statesman.  General  of  the  Army  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  revealed  him  as  an  Amer- 
ican hero.  Yet  the  great  leader  has  been 
postally  ignored,  despite  groundswells  of 
appeal  for  a  commemorative  MacArthur 
stamp  Issue. 

TTie  General  was  pushing  back  the  foe 
when  he  was  abruptly  relieved  of  command 
in  Korea  (World  War  II).  Higher  ups  in- 
tended chastisement.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple admired  MacArthur.  They  greeted  him 
with  shouting  acclaim,  cheered  blm  along 
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Btre«ts  lined  mile  upon  mile  with  delighted 
crowds.  A&semblagee  overflowed  with  the 
throngs  that  gathered  to  show  him  respect. 

One  most  me^iorable  celebration  occurred 
on  January  26,  1B55,  MacArthur's  75th  birth- 
day. Callfornlan*  feted  the  five-star  General. 
He  had  arrived  it  Loe  Angeles  by  airplane  the 
night  before,  In  a  dense  fog  that  made  land- 
ing difficult.  At  the  three  major  assemblies 
during  the  day-)ong  fiesta,  the  General  de- 
livered speeches  of  major  lmi>ort&nce. 

At  the  dedication  of  Ms  statue  in  the  Los 
Angeles  park  th4t  bears  his  name,  an  Impoe- 
ing  two-winged  mural  was  unveiled,  bronze- 
embossed  with  hUs  famous  Soldier-Statesmen 
words:  "Battles  are  not  won  by  arms  alone. 
There  must  exist  above  all  else  a  spiritual  Im- 
pulse— a  Will  to  jVictory.  In  War  there  can  be 
no  substitute  fojj  Victory." 

The  Statesman  added :  "Could  I  have  but  a 
line  a  century  h^nce  crediting  a  contribution 
to  the  advance  d(  Peace,  I  would  gladly  yield 
every  honor  w^lch  has  been  accorded  by 
War."  People  ffom  all  walks  of  life — day 
labco'ers,  waitresses,  clerks,  professionals — 
contributed  doiLatlons  that  paid  for  tlie 
monument. 

.  But  §trangely  the  slighting  of  General 
J^acArlhur  by  individuals  In  high  govern- 
ment circles  has  persisted,  even  after  his 
death  in  1964.  as  though  some  secret  jealousy 
endures  with  the  implacable  resolve  to  blot 
out  the  great  mtJi's  rightful  place  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

As  this  Is  writ  en,  and  as  the  remainder  of 
the  postal  stam|)  program  for  1969  Is  being 
developed,  another  philatelic  drive  is  under- 
way. Citizens  ate  flooding  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Wlnton  M.  Blount.  U.S.  Senators.  Con- 
gressmen and  tlie  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee,  revl  ring  another  demand  for  a 
commemorative  :>3uglas  MacArthur  stamp. 

Congressman  Mario  Blaggi  (N.T.)  has 
Introduced  a  bll .  H.R.  6723,  now  referred  to 
the  Committee  a  a  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. The  measu-e  directs  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  issue  a  special  postage  stamp  In 
honor  of  Oenei'al  Douglas  MacArthur  in 
tribute  to  his  ckreer  and  accomplishments 
as  a  professional  soldier  and  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  Design  and  denomination 
are  to  be  selectee  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

Favored  U  a  design  that  would  Include 
Douglas  MiicArt  bur's  birthplace  at  Little 
Rock  (Ark. I.  nou  the  site  of  museums,  cul- 
tioral  facilities  ard  the  historic  Arsenal  build- 
ing erected  about  1833. 

The  date  being  widely  requested  for  the 
MacArthur  stan  p  release  is  November  11, 
1969,  Veterans  I  ay.  Do  Include  the  date  In 
your  correspond  snce  to  Postmaster-General 
Blount  or  to  yo\.r  elected  representatives  at 
Washington,  D.C  ,  when  asking  their  support 
for  the  MacArtt  ur  commemorative  postage 
stamp. 
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ELECTION  OF 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

O^    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSfc  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
TuesdM.  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  j  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducI<ig  today  a  constitutional 
amendment  prpvlding  for  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President.  There  is 
also  a  companion  bill  that  would  con- 
form the  dates  of  election  of  representa- 
tives to  the  n^w  dates  for  presidential 
election  that  qiy  amendment  proposes. 

The  electoral]  college  system  was  con- 
ceived of  in  n|87  as  a  barrier  between 
the  people  and:  their  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent. Alexande^  Hamilton  said  in  Fed- 
eralist No.  68 : 
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A  small  number  of  peraona,  selected  by 
their  fellow  citizens  from  the  general  mass, 
will  be  most  likely  to  possess  the  informa- 
tion and  discernment  requisite  to  such  com- 
plicated investigations. 

Times  have  changed.  All  Americans, 
with  access  to  television  and  newspa- 
pers and  with  presidential  candidates 
touching  down  in  every  comer  of  the 
land,  possess  the  Information  to  make 
a  Judgment  on  their  President.  No  longer 
can  it  be  said  that  any  group  of  citizens 
is  better  qualified  than  any  other  to  se- 
lect the  Chief  Executive. 

But  the  issue,  in  my  view,  goes  con- 
siderably beyond  the  mere  elimination 
of  the  elector  and  the  electoral  college 
system.  I  seek  to  make  each  American's 
vote  coimt,  pure  and  simple,  in  the  tally 
for  President.  Where  he  lives  or  how  his 
neighbors  vote  should  not  dilute  or  in- 
crease the  effect  of  his  vote. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  would 
provide  for  a  runoff  election  in  case  no 
pair  of  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  receive  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  In  these  respects,  it  is 
identical  to  the  resolution  submitted  by 
Senator  Birch  Bayh  in  the  other  body. 
However,  my  bill  differs  from  Senator 
Bath's  in  that  it  would  move  up  the 
dates  for  the  election,  providing  that  the 
initial  election  shall  be  held  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  in  October,  and  the  nm- 
off — if  required — on  the  first  Monday  in 
December.  This  would  allow  sufBcient 
time  for  both  election  and  nmoff  and 
would,  hopefully,  shorten  the  presi- 
dential campaign  which  is  too  long  in 
terms  of  money,  energy,  and  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
President  of  this  Nation  should  be 
elected  by  a  process  which  makes  it 
possible  for  hint  to  win  merely  by  vir- 
tue of  a  majority  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  not  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote.  This  has  happened  three  times 
in  the  19th  century  and  a  change  of  1 
percent  in  the  popular  vote  meant  that 
it  could  have  happened  again  at  least 
seven  times  since  1900. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  can  ever  have 
a  people's  President  unless  we  fully  and 
finally  provide  for  direct  popular  elec- 
tion. Patchwork  alteration  of  the  system 
will  only  produce  cries  for  reform  again 
in  a  decade.  I  do  not  think  that  we  will 
be  doing  the  Nation  and  our  posterity 
a  service  by  closing  our  eyes  to  the  in- 
exorable trend  toward  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate voice  for  the  people.  Our  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  should  be  made  clear 
in  the  first  instance  by  our  system  of 
electing  the  President. 

Subcommittees  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  are  now  considering  various 
electoral  reform  proposals.  I  would  hope 
that  agreement  is  reached  speedily  that 
direct  popular  election  is  the  amendment 
that  should  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  States  for  their  ratification. 

To  change  the  constitutional  basis  for 
electing  the  President  is,  however,  not  to 
perfect  the  process.  We  also  need  real- 
istic changes  in  the  committee,  contri- 
bution and  expenditure  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  and  we 
need,  I  believe,  new  legislation  to  assure 
fairness  in  voting  in  presidential  elec- 
tions in  all  States.  I  have  already  co- 
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sponsored  with  Mr.  Br^emas  and  others 
a  measure  to  insure  that  change  of  resi- 
dence would  not  deprive  an  American 
of  his  vote  for  President.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, we  need,  as  well,  measures  to  in- 
sure that  votes  are  not  bought,  ballot 
boxes  are  not  stuffed,  and  tallies  are  not 
padded.  Considerable  study  is  necessary 
before  a  perfect  system  can  be  designed 
in  this  regard  and  that  is  why  I  merely 
point  out  the  parameters  of  the  problem 
today  instead  of  introducing  legislation 
to  cure  them. 

Our  political  system  must  be  made  re- 
sponsive to  the  majority  of  Americans 
and  to  their  demands  for  change,  for 
compassion  and  for  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  The  first  step  to  that  end  is  to 
make  their  votes  count,  fully  and  equally. 

It  is  my  luderstandlng  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Judiciary  Committee,  after 
taking  extensive  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  now  meeting  in  executive  session 
on  the  several  bills  that  have  been  intro- 
duced. I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  report 
out  legislation  along  the  lines  I  have 
discussed  in  the  very  near  future. 


ROLE  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  FREIGHT 
FORWARDER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  Mr.  G.  Russell  Moir,  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Fieight  Co.,  recently  con- 
tributed an  article  to  the  Distribution 
Manager  magazine  concerning  the  role  of 
the  domestic  freight  forwarder  in  the 
surface  transportation  industry.  Russ 
Moir,  an  expert  in  the  transportation 
field,  has  been  with  U.S.  Frieght  Co. 
since  1929.  He  rose  through  the  ranks  of 
the  company  and  in  1966  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive ofHcer.  In  addition  Mr.  Moir  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Freight  Forwarders  Institute  which  rep- 
resents the  major  segment  of  the  for- 
warding industry,  and  he  also  serves  as 
a  director  and  panel  chairman  of  Trans- 
portation Association  of  America. 

"Role  of  the  Freight  Forwarder" 
delineates  the  case  of  the  freight  for- 
warding industry  for  greater  equity  in 
the  marketplace.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  this  article 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
Role  or  the  Domestic  Freight  Forwarder 
(By  Q.  Russell  Moir) 

We  have  deliberately  permitted  transporta- 
tion to  develop  in  tight  compartments  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  we  have  fashioned  otir  law 
so  that  we  have  not  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  transp>ortatlon,  although 
that  is  still  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  trans- 
por*.  policy — on  paper. 

In  the  political  arena,  each  system  can 
muster  the  strength  to  prevent  effective  ac- 
tion which  It  considers  adverse  to  its  interest 

We  cannot  appreciate  what  we  do  not 
understand,  and  being  busy  men,  preoccu- 
pied with  our  own  problems,  I  am  afraid  most 
of  us  in  transportation  have  failed  to  try  hard 
enough  to  understand  the  other  fellows 
problems. 
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The  freight  forwarder  has  a  long,  colorful 
and,  to  me,  exciting  history,  large  chapters 
of  which  have  been  written  only  in  the  tomes 
where  the  decisions  of  courts  and  agencies 
are  recorded  in  the  dry  language  of  the 
decisional  process,  and  in  the  reports  and 
debates  of  Congress  and  its  Committees.  The 
freight  forwarder  has  an  Important  role  in 
the  ctirrent  transj)ortatlon  scene  and  a  vital 
place  in  the  coordinated,  containerized.  Inter- 
model  transportation  picture. 

Finally,  the  forwarder  has  problems,  the 
resolution  of  which  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  understanding  and  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  certain  interests  who  have 
heretofore  either  withheld  their  cooperation. 
Or  who  have  resisted  efforts  to  remove  the 
roadblocks  to  forwarder  progress  because,  we 
ihink,  they  do  not  fully  understand  what  Is 
involved. 

By  the  middle  of  the  19th  Century,  the 
freight  forwarder  had  achieved  considerable 
prominence  on  the  transport  scene.  One  of 
the  impiortant  functions  of  the  forwarders  of 
that  day  was  to  coordinate  service  on  the 
sprawling  but  disconnected  railway  lines.  A 
report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Ohio 
State  Legislature,  filed  in  1867,  describes  the 
lorwardlng  organizations  of  the  time  and 
states: 

"They  (forwarders)  Issued  through  bills  of 
lading,  and  provided  agencies  at  the  points 
of  delivery  for  the  adjustment  of  losses,  and 
supplied  thereby  the  great  want  of  the  mer- 
cantile community,  of  prompt  dispatch  of 
freight  and  settlement  of  claims." 

Two  things  of  current  Interest  characterize 
the  history  of  the  forwarder  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. One,  he  was  Invariably  held  to  have  the 
status  of  a  common  carrier,  though  he  fre- 
quently sought  to  avoid  It.  And,  two,  he  made 
mutually  agreeable  arrangements  to  com- 
pensate the  railroads  and  boat  lines  as  one 
common  carrier  to  another. 

These  two  matters  are  of  current  Interest 
becaxose  today  (more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  the  foregoing  legal  determinations  be- 
came flrmly  established)  the  contention  Is 
still  seriously  made  that  forwarders  are  not. 
In  aU  respects,  common  carriers,  and  the 
people  who  make  such  contentions  vigorously 
oppose  any  change  In  the  present  restrictive 
law  which  prevents  forwarders  from  coordi- 
nating their  services  with  railroads  on  a 
carrier- to-carrler  basis.  So,  let's  go  back  to 
1888  and  look  at  the  language  of  a  typical 
decision.  The  case  is  Block  against  Merchants' 
Despatch  Transportation  Co.,  a  forwarder. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  Is  speaking. 
After  holding  the  forwarder  to  be  a  common 
carrier,  the  Court  said : 

"The  contract  of  shipment  was  made  by 
the  defendant  (Merchants'  Despatch)  in  Its 
own  behalf  for  the  whole  route,  and  not  on 
behalf  of  others  or  for  a  part  of  the  route 
only.  For  a  specified  sum,  to  be  paid  to  It  for 
the  whole  service,  the  defendant  promised 
through  transportation  from  New  York  to 
ClarksvlUe.  receiving  the  goods  in  Its  own 
name  at  point  of  shipment  and  binding  Itself 
to  deliver  them  at  point  of  destination.  It  did 
not  own  or  claim  to  own  a  single  line  of 
railroad,  though  several  were  to  be  used  In 
the  performance  of  Its  contract.  It  was  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  others  for  the  carriage 
of  Its  freight,  and  for  Its  own  benefit,  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  shippers  or  consignees; 
It  reserved  to  Itself  the  selection  of  the  lines 
it  would  use;  the  reservation  necessarily  em- 
bracing the  privilege  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant making  its  own  arrangements  as  to 
terms,  with  such  lines,  and  carrying  with  It 
the  duty  of  paying  them  for  their  services." 
(6S.  W.881) 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
foregoing  decision  was  rendered  after  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  enacted  and 
that  at  that  time  and  for  quite  some  time 
thereafter  the  forwarders  and  railroads  dealt 
with  each   other   not   on  a   rate   basis,   aa 
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shipper  and  carrier,  but  on  a  mutually  agreed 
upon  basis.  In  that  regard,  forwarders  and 
the  early  express  companies  were  indistin- 
guishable. 

For  reasons  which  no  one  seems  to  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  record,  the  forwarding 
Industry  took  on  a  new  ccwnplexlon  begin- 
ning Just  before  the  end  of  the  last  Century. 
In  place  of  the  contractual  arrangements 
with  underlying  carriers,  the  new  breed  of 
forwarder  compensated  the  rail  lines  on  the 
basis  of  their  carload  rates  and  lived  on  the 
"spread." 

This  method  of  op>eratlon,  which  has  con- 
tinued until  today,  has  given  rise,  now  and 
again,  to  the  most  phenomenal  absurdity  of 
reasoning.  Perhaps  I  should  say  It  has  led 
some  people  to  accept,  as  fact,  the  most  pre- 
cise of  non  sequiturs  The  non  sequltur  may 
be  stated  this  way: 

"The  freight  forwarder  compensates  the 
railroads  the  same  way  a  shipi>er  does,  there- 
fore the  forwarded  Is  a  shipper." 

Those  who  accept  this  ridiculous  proposi- 
tion do  not  hesitate  to  take  the  next  step 
and  argue  that  the  forwarder,  having  become 
impressed  with  the  role  of  raU  shipper,  may 
not  and  should  not  be  given  any  other  status 
by  law.  I  hope  I  can  persuade  you  that  the 
freight  forwarders  not  only  may  but  should 
be  given  the  right  to  work  with  the  railroads 
as  cooperating  carriers,  as  they  did  through- 
out the  early  history  of  railroading  in  this 
country. 

To  return,  briefly  to  the  march  of  history, 
the  role  of  the  forwarder  as  a  coordinator 
took  on  vital  new  significance  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  motor  truck  on  the  high- 
ways of  the  country.  Far-sighted  Joseph  B. 
Eastman,  of  the  ICC,  dissenting  In  the 
Freight  Forwarding  Investigation  of  the 
1930's  said: 

"So  far  as  trucks  are  concerned,  the  for- 
warding companies  .  .  .  have  utilized  trucks 
very  extensively  In  their  operations  .  .  . 
taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  use 
them  where  greater  economy  of  efficiency 
would  result.  They  have  been  among  the 
most  successful  practical  exponents  of  the 
principle  of  coordination  between  rail  and 
truck  services."  (229  I.C.C.  201  (1938).) 

By  the  time  the  burgeoning  young  motor 
carrier  Industry  was  regulated.  In  1935,  a 
strong  partnership  had  been  forged  between 
the  freight  forwarders  and  literally  thou- 
sands of  the  truck  lines,  many  of  which  had 
no  other  means  for  sharing  In  long-haul 
movements  than  through  the  forwarders. 

The  freight  forwarders  paid  the  motor 
carriers  largely  for  the  assembly  and  dis- 
tribution but  sometimes  for  the  line-haul 
movement  of  forwarder  traffic,  an  amount 
arrived  at  by  negotiation  and  stated  In  a 
contract.  It  is  one  of  the  oddities  of  history 
that  Congress,  seemingly,  overlooked  the 
very  Important  arrangements  between  motor 
carriers  and  forwarders  when  it  passed  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act.  At  least  no  provision  of 
the  Act,  by  specific  reference,  authorized 
continuation  of  the  arrangements. 

The  forwarders  thought,  and  contended 
formally,  that  the  definition  of  a  motor  car- 
rier was  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  opera- 
tions of  forwarders,  and  they  applied  for  mo- 
tor carrier  certificates,  at  the  same  time  filing 
Joint  rates  with  their  connecting  motor  car- 
riers pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

The  ICC  and  ultimately  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  forwarders  were  not  regulated  by 
the  Motor  Carriers  Act  and  therefore  that 
there  was  no  authority  for  the  Joint  rates 
then  m  effect.  This  made  the  regulation  of 
freight  forwarders  Inevitable,  because  it  was 
clear  to  everyone  that  the  off-line  service 
that  forwarders  had  established  could  not  be 
continued  on  an  extensive  basis  if  forward- 
ers were  treated  as  shippers  and  required  to 
pay  the  local  rates  of  the  motor  carriers. 

After  extensive  hearings  and  long  delibera- 
tion.  Congress   finaUy   enacted   the   Freight 
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Forwarder  Act,  which  became  Part  IV  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  In  1942. 

At  one  time  or  another,  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  you  have  had  occasion  to  take  part  In 
the  making  of  laws  by  Congress,  and  you 
are  fully  aware  that  in  the  highly  competi- 
tive situation  which  exlste  today  all  trans- 
portation law  is  a  compromise.  Over  a  period 
of  more  than  three  years.  Congress  consid- 
ered a  number  of  forwarder  bills.  One  was 
written  by  the  forwarding  industry.  Joseph 
Eastman  wrote  one  at  the  Invitation  of  Con- 
gress. 

Finally,  a  bill,  which  was  agreed  to  In  prin- 
ciple by  the  forwarding  and  trucking  Indus- 
tries, was  Introduced.  Strangely  enough,  the 
bill  introduced  at  the  Joint  instigation  of  the 
forwarders  and  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciations, H.R.  3684,  provided  for  Joint  rates 
between  forwarders  and  rail,  motor,  and 
water  carriers.  What  came  out  as  law  differed 
from  all  of  those  bills. 

The  three  critical  areas  of  forwarder  regu- 
lation which  were  the  subject  of  a  good  deal 
of  tugging  and  pulling  by  various  Interests 
were  the  definition  of  a  forwarder,  the  own- 
ership provisions,  and  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  working  arrangements  between  for- 
warders and  other  carriers.  After  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  regulation  and  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  law  we  still  have  problems 
in  all  of  those  areas. 

Originally,  the  definition  of  a  freight  for- 
warder in  the  Act  did  not  contain  the  words 
"common  carrier."  Our  lawyers  tell  me  that 
the  original  definition  of  a  forwarder  was, 
Indeed,  the  classic  definition  of  a  common 
carrier,  and  that  to  add  to  it  made  about 
as  much  sense  to  a  lawyer  as  Gertrude  Stein's 
"A   rose   is   a  rose   Is   a   rose." 

Nevertheless,  the  definition  was  miscon- 
strued and  to  clear  up  all  misconceptions, 
Congress  found  It  necessary  in  1950  to  amend 
the  definition  and  add  to  it  the  words  "as  a 
common  carrier."  Unforttmately,  there  are 
still  some  people  who  refuse  to  accept  the 
fact  that  the  term  "common  carrier"  means 
the  same  thing  when  applied  to  a  forwarder 
as  when  applied  to  a  truck  line  or  some, 
other  carrier.  The  people  who  think  that  way 
oppose  any  and  all  updaUng  of  transporta- 
tion law  that  Is  designed  to  help  the  freight 
forwarder. 

FLAGRANT   DISCRIMINATION 

The  ownership  provisions  of  forwarder 
regulation  are  perhaps  the  most  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  undisguised  discrimination  in  the 
history  of  regulatory  law.  The  law  provides 
that  a  forwarder  may  not  buy  a  rail,  motor 
or  water  carrier,  with  or  without  ICC  ap- 
proval, but  that  any  one  of  such  carriers  is 
free  to  buy  a  freight  forwarder  without  ask- 
ing for  authority  or  proving  that  the  acquisi- 
tion would  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

It  is  elementary  that  if  common  ownership 
of  a  forwarder  and  a  truck  line  Is  achieved,  it 
makes  no  difference  who  bought  whom.  The 
result  Is  the  same  either  way. 

In  1962  and  again  in  1963,  the  ICC  drafted 
and  supported  legislation  to  remove  this 
one-sided  ownership  law  and  give  forwarders 
the  same  right  which  all  other  conunon  car- 
riers have  with  respect  to  acquisitions.  ICC 
approval  would  have  been  required  before  a 
forwarder  could  acquire  a  carrier  of  another 
kind,  and  the  reverse  would  also  have  been 
true. 

In  support  of  the  Commission's  bills,  our 
Industry  showed  that  it  needs  the  right  to 
buy  short-haul  motor  carriers  because  we  are 
finding  It  more  .ind  more  difficult  to  obtain 
efficient  and  economical  assembly  and  dis- 
tribution service  from  the  truck  lines. 

The  long-haul  motor  carriers,  who  are  the 
competitors  of  the  forwarders,  are  rapidly  ac- 
quiring the  short-haul  carriers  who  provide 
off-line  service  for  our  Industry.  When  they 
become  part  of  a  competing  system  of  car- 
riage, these  short-haul  carriers  understand- 
ably cease  cooperating  with  the  forwarders. 
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peared  prominently  on  the  scene  and  inter- 
national contalnerlzatlon  Is  on  every  trans- 
portation drawing  board. 

The  piggyback  success  story  Is  legend  now, 
and  it  started  when  Plan  III  and  Plan  IV 
rates,  which  forwarders  could  use,  were  pub- 
lished beginning  In  1958.  Almost  overnight 
the  piggyback  development  gained  revolu- 
tionary proportions.  The  truckers  gradually 
entered  the  field,  but.  In  doing  so  they  em- 
ployed the  forwarder  method,  not  the  end- 
to-end  Joint-rate  method  which  we  once 
thought  was  the  only  basis  open  to  them 
under  the  law. 

According  to  the  ICG's  "monthly  Com- 
ment" for  September,  1968.  Class  I  motor  car- 
riers reported,  In  1967.  a  total  of  346,000  trail- 
ers moved  in  piggyback  service,  and  only 
35.000  of  that  number  moved  under  true 
Joint  rates,  or  Plan  V.  Plan  I  accounted  for 
240,000  of  the  trailers.  And  Plan  I,  of  course, 
is  Just  freight  forwarding  performed  by  a 
motor  carrier  Instead  of  an  authorized  for- 
warder. 

FORWAHOERS    PAT    MORE 

It  is  true  that  the  ICC  has  ruled  that  Plan 
I  Is  a  Joint  rate,  but  the  Commission  describes 
it  as  substituted  service  and,  by  rule,  limits 
the  service  to  points  on  the  motor  carrier's 
line.  The  same  rule,  issued  In  Ex  Parte  230, 
authorizes  the  motor  carrier  to  limit  its  par- 
ticipation to  pick-up  and  delivery  service, 
leaving  the  entire  line-haul  to  the  railroad. 
The  critical  point — critical  Indeed  from  our 
standpoint — Is  that  the  truck  lines  buy  their 
rail  service  under  Plan  I  at  a  flat,  contract 
charge  which  Is  a  great  deal  less  than  we,  as 
forwarders,  pay  for  the  Identical  transporta- 
tion. 

As  If  It  were  not  enough  that  the  motor 
carriers  have.  In  effect,  been  franchlsed  to  go 
Into  our  business  whenever,  under  Plan  I, 
the  railroads  agree  to  give  them  a  discount 
charge,  the  law  has  now  been  so  Interpreted 
that  the  trucks  may  engage  in  the  forwarding 
business  on  the  same  basts  employed  by  us — 
the  rail  tariff  rate  basis. 

This  means  that  the  motor  carriers  now  are 
free  to  operate  both  as  motor  carriers  on  the 
highways  and  as  freight  forwarders  on  the 
railroads,  according  to  their  own  choice.  And 
we  cannot  even  compete  with  them  on  equal 
terms  when  they  choose  to  use  the  method 
assigned  to  us  by  law  rather  than  their  own. 

We  did  not  rest  our  case  for  the  forwarder- 
rail  contracts  bills  of  the  last  Congress.  H.R. 
10831  and  S.  3714,  solely  on  the  traditional 
American  concept  of  falrplay  and  equal 
regulation.  We  called  attention  to  the  need 
to  preserve  competition  for  the  benefit  of 
the  shipping  public. 

Pointing  out  that  there  Is  a  virtual  crisis 
In  the  transportation  of  small  shipments  we 
suggested  that  the  problem  will  get  worse  In- 
stead of  better  unless  the  forwarder,  who  spe- 
cializes m  that  field.  Is  permitted  a  more  flex- 
ible basis  of  dealing  with  the  railroads. 

There  Is  not  much  chance  that  so  long  as 
forwarders  are  required  to  pay  the  published 
tariff  rates  of  the  railroads  they  will  be  able 
to  reinstate  their  short-haul  service,  which 
they  have  largely  been  forced  to  abandon  (or 
to  expand  their  service  Into  areas  not  now 
adequately  served) . 

But  If  forwarders  and  railroads  are  per- 
mitted to  more  effectively  coordinate  their 
services,  with  the  working  arrangements  and 
charges  expressed  in  contracts  tailored  to  the 
operations,  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
forwarders  will  be  enabled  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove their  service. 

PARTNERS    vs.    COMPETTrORS 

This  can  be  done,  I  am  confident,  without 
In  any  way  depleting  the  revenues  of  the 
railroads — Indeed  It  will  Improve  rail  rev- 
enues by  generating  new  tonnage.  The  rail- 
roads and  forwarders  are  partners,  but  they 
are  not  permitted  to  work  In  partnership. 
The  only  way  In  which  a  shipper  can  obtain 
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rail  service  for  his  LCL  shipments  today  u 
through  the  Instrumentality  of  the  for- 
warder. 

Why  should  the  railroads  not  be  permitted 
to  work  with  their  partners,  the  forwarders, 
on  at  least  as  flexible  a  basis  as  they  are 
permitted  to  work  with  their  competitors,  the 
long  distance  truck  lines? 

As  you  probably  know,  hearings  were  held 
on  the  legislation  I  refer  to  on  both  the 
House  and  Senate  side  and  a  House  Sub- 
committee favorably  reported  a  bill  to  the 
full  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, but  the  bills  died  In  Committee.  The 
legislation  was  supported  by  numerous  ship- 
pers and  truck  lines,  Individually  and  col- 
lectively. It  was  also  strongly  opposed. 

We  can  understand  why  the  long-haul 
truck  lines,  through  their  central  organiza- 
tion, would  oppose  such  legislation.  They 
wish  to  suppress  competition. 

But  we  think  that  some  of  the  shippers 
and  the  one  railroad  group  which  opposed 
the  bills,  the  Eastern  roads,  were  laboring 
under  some  mistaken  concepts.  And  we  hope 
that  in  time  they  will  come  to  understand 
that  such  legislation  should  receive  their 
support. 

Basic  to  all  of  the  arguments  of  those  who 
opposed  the  contracts  bills  was  the  thor- 
oughly discredited  contention  that  freight 
forwarders  have,  and  ought  to  be  held  to,  a 
dual  status.  Admitting  that  forwarders  are 
full  common  carriers  Insofar  as  the  shipping 
public  Is  concerned,  the  opponents  said  for- 
warders are  and  must  remain  shippers  in 
their  relations  with  the  carriers  with  whom 
they  deal. 

We  are  surprised  that  anyone,  at  this  point 
In  time,  would  seriously  make  that  argu- 
ment. It  has  been  refuted  by  precedent,  by 
decisions  of  courts,  and  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

For  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  for- 
warder regulation  in  1942,  forwarders  dealt 
with  motor  carriers  not  as  shippers  but  as 
connecting  common  carriers.  Under  Part  IV. 
forwarders  have  always  dealt  with  motor 
carriers  as  connecting  carriers. 

Under  recent  decisions  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  common  carriers  by 
motor  vehicle,  by  water  and  by  express  mav 
have  their  freight  transported  by  railroad 
and  pay  the  rail  published  rate,  the  same 
an  a  forwarder,  and  yet  those  carriers  con- 
tinue to  enter  into  contracts  or  divisional 
arrangements  with  railroads. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  legislation  does  not 
give  forwarders  a  new  right  to  contract — it 
only  extends  the  right  they  already  have  so 
as  to  include  the  railroad  portion  as  well 
as  the  motor  carrier  portion  of  the  through 
forwarder  op>eratlon. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Congress  disposed  of  the  "dual  status"  argu- 
ment 18  years  ago  by  adding  the  words  "as 
a  common  carrier"  to  the  definition  of  a 
freight  forwarder  over  the  same  objections  of 
the  same  interests  who  now  oppose  the  Con- 
tracts bill. 

The  90th  Congress  has  passed  Into  history, 
and  with  It  the  bills  to  recognize  the  right 
of  freight  forwarders  to  deal  with  railroads 
on  a  common  carrier  basis.  We  know  that  we 
are  right  in  asking  for  this  kind  of  legislation 
and  we  will  not  give  up  because  the  opposi- 
tion Is  strong. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  take.= 
the  position  that  freight  forwarders  have  the 
undisputed  status  of  common  carriers.  DOT 
not  only  supports  the  legislation,  it  would 
like  to  have  It  expanded  so  as  to  authorize 
Joint  rates  between  forwarders  and  all  other 
carriers.  Moreover,  the  DOTs  "TYade  Simpli- 
fication Act  of  1968,"  which  was  Introduced 
In  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  Includes 
freight  forwarders  within  its  definition  of 
covered  common  carriers,  and  authorizes  for- 
warders to  enter  Into  Joint  rates  for  Inter- 
national transportation  with  all  other  reg- 
ulated common  carriers. 
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BEAM  IN  MOSCOW 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  brand- 
new  Ambassador  to  Moscow.  Jacob  Beam, 
has  arrived. 

In  his  maiden  speech  to  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Podgomy,  Mr.  Beam  is  reported  as 
calling  for  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  "devote  our  energies  to  re- 
ducing and  ultimately  eliminating  areas 
of  tension  in  the  world,  especially  where 
such  tensions  could  result  in  armed  con- 
flict." 

One  wonders  why  Mr.  Beam  did  not 
remind  the  Soviet  President  that  those 
are  Russian  tanks,  guns,  mortars,  and 
bullets  killing  our  boys  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  that  one  of  the  first  energies  to 
reduce  world  tension  would  be  for  the 
Russians  to  halt  their  arms  escalation  in 
Vietnam. 

In  fact,  recent  reports  over  Radio  Mos- 
cow report  Soviet  technicians  are  re- 
building and  expanding  the  port  facilities 
at  Haiphong  in  order  to  move  a  greater 
flow  of  Soviet  supplies  by  sea. 

I  insert  two  news  articles,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Evening  Press, 
Apr.  18.  1969] 

Ambassador  Asks  Soviet,  U.S.  Accord 

Moscow. — U.S.  Ambassador  Jacob  D.  Beam 
presented  his  credentials  at  the  Kremlin  to- 
day and  made  a  bid  for  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  work  together  for  "a 
more  stable  and  peaceful  world  order." 

Beam  specifically  mentioned  arms  control 
and  elimination  of  areas  of  tension  as  points 
demanding  the  attention  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

In  his  presentation  speech  to  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Nikolai  V.  Podgorny.  Beam  said:  "I  be- 
lieve that  as  we  succeed  in  reducing  our  own 
mutual  differences  we  open  the  way  to  work- 
ing together  to  solve  other  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  mankind  which  are  In  themselves 
a  threat  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
world." 

Beam  said.  "The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  a  common  obligation  to 
use  their  power  and  Infiuence  to  foster  a  more 
stable  and  peaceful  world  order.  We  must, 
in  cooperation  with  nations  everywhere,  de- 
vote our  energies  to  reducing  and  ultimately 
eliminating  areas  of  tension  in  the  world,  es- 
pecially where  such  tension  could  result  in 
armed  conflict." 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
Mar.  22,  1969] 

Soviets   Claim   Chinese   Impede   Arms   for 

Hanoi 

(By  Robert  S.  Elegant) 

Hong  Kong,  March  21. — The  Soviet  Union 
asserted  today  that  Peking  was  creating 
great  obstacles  to  the  flow  of  arms  and  com- 
modities across  Chinese  territory  to  North 
Vietnam,  but  Indicated  that  the  movement 
had  not  been  stopped. 

Moscow  Radio  further  declared  in  a 
Chinese-language  broadcast  that  Soviet  tech- 
nicians, and  materials  were  now  rebuilding 
and  greatly  expanding  the  facilities  on  North 
Vietnam's  chief  port,  Haiphong.  In  order  to 
move  a  greater  flow  of  Soviet  supplies  by  sea. 

The  Moscow  statement  came  after  wide- 
spread reports  from  vaguely  Identified 
sources  that  Peking  had  totally  stopped  the 
movement  on  Russian  and  East  European 
arms  and  other  goods  to  North  Vietnam  by 
Chinese  railways. 
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The  last  paragraph  of  a  news  report  extoll- 
ing the  bravery  and  hard  work  of  Soviet 
sailors  and  technicians,  noted:  "at  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  the  Maoist  authorities  are 
creating  all  kinds  of  obstacles  In  order  to 
restrict  the  passage  on  aid  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  socialist  countries  across 
Chinese  territory,  the  labors  of  Soviet  sea- 
men are  of  the  greatest  significance  for  the 
livelihood  and  struggle  of  Vietnamese  pa- 
triots." 

The  short-wave  broadcast,  addressed  to 
the  Chinese  people  was  an  element  of  the 
vituperative  dialogue  between  Pelting  and 
Moscow  which  has  followed  upon  armed 
clashes  between  frontier  guards  on  the  two 
largest  Communist  piowers  since  the  begin- 
ning of  March. 

The  Russian  statement  that  the  Chinese 
were  "Interposing  obstacles  and  restraining" 
the  fiow  on  goods  overland  was  seen  as  firm 
evidence  that  Peking  had  not  cut  off  all  such 
supplies. 


THE   ADMINISTRATION'S  TAX 
REFORM  PROPOSAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  April  21,  the  White  House 
sent  a  long  awaited  message  on  tax  re- 
form to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  This  tax  reform  message  reveals 
the  most  recent  step  in  the  unfolding  of 
the  administrations  fiscal  policy. 

In  the  not  too  distant  past  we  have 
seen  the  administration  request  and  Con- 
gress agree  to  raise  the  national  debt 
ceiling  $12  billion.  As  a  second  step  the 
President  on  March  26  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  requesting  an  extension  of 
the  10-percent  surtax  as  a  necessary 
measure,  along  with  budget  surpluses, 
to  fight  inflation.  Then  on  April  15.  the 
Nixon  administration  disclosed  its  budget 
proposals  which  made  some  50  revisions 
in  President  Johnson's  nondefense  budg- 
et. The  net  reduction  for  the  nondefense 
budget  was  $2.9  billion  while  defense 
spending  was  to  be  cut  only  $1.1  billion. 

As  each  of  these  fiscal  policy  measures 
has  been  annoimced  I  have  asked  the 
same  question:  Could  not  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  achieve  the  same  fiscal 
ends? 

Therefore  when  the  administration's 
tax  reform  proposals  were  released  yes- 
terday, I  was  optimistically  waiting  to 
see  tax  reform  pursued  with  the  same 
vigor  as  raising  the  debt  ceiling,  extend- 
ing the  surtax,  and  cutting  moneys  from 
domestic  programs  had  been  pursued. 

I  was,  however,  a  bit  disappointed  that 
the  President's  tax  reform  proposals  were 
not  more  comprehensive. 

I  find  that  in  an  effort  to  make  exten- 
sion of  the  10 -percent  surtax  more  pal- 
latable  President  Nixon  has  offered  some 
very  good  tax  reform  proposals.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  what  he  has  proposed :  a 
minimum  tax,  tax  exemption  for  poverty 
level  families,  repeal  of  the  7 -percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions, elimination  of  mineral  production 
payments,  elimination  of  the  multiple 
corporation  gimmick,  ellminaton  of  losses 
on  "hobby"  farms,  an  examination  of 
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foundations,  controls  on  charitable  de- 
ductions— these  are  all  worthy  reforms. 

What  concerns  me  is  what  he  did  not 
propose.  Many  of  the  most  needed  and 
obvious  tax  reforms  were  not  among  his 
proposals.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  are 
not  going  to  find  ourselves  saddled  with 
a  10-percent  surtax  for  6  months  and  a 
5-percent  surtax  for  the  next  6  months 
without  getting  a  truly  comprehensive 
tax  reform  that  will  bring  relief  to  the 
middle- income  taxpayers  who,  I  thought, 
have  been  making  their  voices  heard  on 
this  topic. 

President  Nixon  said  that  his  Treas- 
ury Secretary  would  provide  recom- 
mendations and  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  other  possible  tax  reforms  no  later 
than  November  30,  1969.  Yet  we  are  being 
asked  to  approve  extension  of  the  surtax 
as  of  June. 

Much  research  has  already  been  done. 
Some  areas  of  our  tax  structure  have 
been  all  but  studied  to  death.  Certain 
reforms  should  be  proposed  now — fur- 
ther study  v.ill  only  make  their  already 
clear  merit  more  obvious. 

I  have  proposed  in  H.R.  5250  the  fol- 
lowing reforms  which  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed to  find  are  absent  from  the  Nixon 
administration  proposal: 

Taxation  of  capital  gains  upon  death. 

Elimination  of  the  unlimited  chari- 
table deduction. 

Elimination  of  special  tax  treatment 
on  stock  options. 

Elimination  of  the  $100  stock  dividend 
exclusion. 

Removal  of  the  tax  exemption  on  mu- 
nicipal industrial  development  bonds. 

Establishment  of  a  municipal  bond 
guarantee  corporation. 

Reduction  of  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance from  27  4  percent  to  15  percent. 

Establishment  of  similar  tax  rates  for 
estate  and  gift  taxes. 

Elimination  of  payment  of  estate 
taxes  by  redemption  of  government 
bonds  at  face  value. 

Elimination  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion on  speculative  real  estate. 

Further  study  will  not  show  us  that 
much  more  about  these  reforms.  The 
President  himself  said  that  tax  shelters 
are  "preferences  built  into  the  law  In 
the  past."  What  is  required  is  a  decision 
as  to  whether  these  preferences  shall 
continue. 

Who  benefits  from  stock  options,  oil 
depletion  allowances,  special  capital  loss 
treatment,  municipal  bond's  exempt  in- 
terest, accelerated  depreciation,  un- 
limited charitable  deductions?  Only  the 
very  rich.  By  not  proposing  these  reforms 
I  fear  that  the  President  leaves  himself 
open  to  charges  that  he  has  decided  to 
favor  and  keep  preferences  for  the  rich 
and  for  the  corporations  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  wage  earner  who  is  be- 
ing asked  to  support  a  renewal  of  the 
surtax  without  really  meaningful  tax 
reform. 

The  President  stated  that  under  his 
proposal  there  would  be  no  substantial 
gain  or  loss  in  revenue.  Tliis  need  not  be 
the  case.  Estimates  of  what  tax  loopholes 
cost  the  Treasury  go  as  high  as  $50  bil- 
lion a  year.  If  the  administration  would 
propose  a  tax  reform  bill  with  some  real 
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substance  a  surtax,  be  it  5  percent  or  10 
percent,  would  not  be  necessary. 

The  administration's  attempt  to  tie 
repeal  of  the  7 -percent  investment  tax 
credit  with  extension  of  the  siircharge 
misses  the  mark.  Both  are  measures  to 
slow  up  an  overheated  economy — Just  as 
raising  revenue  through  tax  reform  and 
cutting  the  budget.  The  basic  choice  Is 
which  of  thesf  methods  to  use.  My  vote 
will  go  for  tax  reform  and  relief  for  the 
taxpajring  individuals  who  work  for 
wages  or  operate  small  businesses  and  pay 
the  majority  of  our  income  tax. 


TONY  CURT^'  NEW  PROJECT  "I.Q." 

HON.  tIhOMAS  M.  REES 

tr    CAI.IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdby.  April  22.  1969 

-  Me.  ilEES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  times 
«f  internal  striess  at  all  levels  of  Amer- 
ican society,  ijt  is  indeed  gratifying  to 
point  out  that  I  there  are  citizens  among 
us  who  will  t^ke  time  from  their  per- 
sonal interests!  to  devote  energy  and  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  their  fellowmen. 

Actor  Tony  j  Curtis  has  assumed  the 
national  chairmanship  of  the  I.Q. — I 
quit  smoking— jprogram  of  the  American 
Cancer  Societ^  and  in  doing  so  an- 
nounced the  program's  goal  would  be  to 
encourage  42  million  Americans  to  quit 
cigarettes.  According  to  society  ofiQcials, 
about  2  mUlioil  Americans  already  have 
given  up  the  nabit. 

Tony  Ciortl^  gave  up  cigarettes  10 
years  ago  and  has  volunteered  his  serv- 
ices to  the  society  "because  I  feel  re- 
sponsible not  only  to  my  family  but  to 
other  people."  [ 

The  busy  actor,  along  with  his  wife, 
the  former  mo^el  Leslie  Meredith  Allen, 
will  undertake  a  major  portion  of  their 
free  time  to  devote  all  the  energies  to 
the  American  I  Cancer  Society  and  Its 
goals.  The  actor  will  begin  a  series  of 
nationwide  television  and  radio  appear- 
ances. He  wUl  also  tape  a  series  of  per- 
sonal messages!  {ind  visit  as  many  cities 
as  his  schedule  will  permit.  The  messages 
will  utilize  roclq  bands  for  an  "approach 
that  smacks  of  today." 

Tony  Curtis  is  celebrating  his  20th 
anniversary  in  the  business  which  in- 
cludes some  50  of  Hollywood's  top  films. 

Tony  Curtis  was  bom  in  New  York  of 
Hungarian  imitiigrant  parents.  At  an 
early  age  he  hud  to  learn  to  cope  with 
the  jungle  tactif  s  of  neighborhood  hood- 
lums. A  turn  for  the  better  came  when 
he  became  a  B^y  Scout  and  exchanged 
steamy  asphalt;  streets  for  summers  at 
camp.  A  dropolit  from  high  school,  he 
joined  the  Nav;-  early  in  World  War  n 
smd  served  abos.rd  the  submarine  U.S.S. 
Dragonette.  Wtile  loading  torpedoes  at 
Guam,  he  was  injured  and  lay  paralyzed 
for  several  weelfs.  After  recovery  he  was 
discharged  and  Returned  to  finish  school. 

His  earliest  acting  experience  was  at 
the  YMHA  on  East  92d  Street  in  New 
York.  Out  of  this  Navy  he  studied  at  the 
Dramatic  Workshop  under  the  GI  bill 
of  rights.  He  wfts  later  signed  by  Uni- 
versal Pictures  a  nd  his  film  career  began. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today  the  name  of  Tony  Curtis  is 
respected  and  known  throughout  the 
world  by  peoples  of  all  nationalities.  Over 
200  million  people  have  seen  his  films. 

On  April  20,  Tony  Curtis  will  receive 
one  of  the  liighest  honors  of  his  career 
when  he  goes  to  Montreal,  Canada,  to 
receive  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Humani- 
tarian Award  as  the  outstanding  citizen 
of  the  North  American  Continent.  He 
will  receive  the  award  from  the  Montreal 
Israel  Bond  Organization.  Previous  win- 
ners of  this  honor  have  been  the  late 
Albert  Einstein,  the  late  Bernard  Baruch, 
and  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Despite  the  fame  and  fortune  that 
Tony  Curtis  has  earned  these  past  20 
years,  he  still  has  found  time  to  help  his 
fellow  Americans  and  other  people 
throughout  the  world  and  it  Is  truly  an 
honor  to  pay  tribute  to  this  outstanding 
American. 


April  22,  1969 


WRITINGS   OP   FATHER   LESTER 


MARYLAND  MARINE  COLONEL. 
GI  DIE  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MABTI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lt.  Col.  Harry  L.  Morris,  Jr.,  and  Sgt.  Jo- 
seph Oreto.  two  fine  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  commend  their  cour- 
age and  honor  their  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
Marine  Colonel,  GI  Dix  in  Vietnam  :  Shrap- 
nel Killed  Officer — Sergeant  Slain  on 
Patrol 

A  Marine  Corps  lieutenant  colonel  and  an 
Army   sergeant,   both   from   Maryland,   have 
been  killed  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  yesterday. 
They  are: 

Lt.  Col.  Harry  L.  MorrlB,  Jr.,  43,  who  died 
April  7  of  shrapnel  wounds.  He  was  the  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Carolyn  A.  Morris,  of  5355  Pooks 
Hill  road,  Bethesda. 

Sgt.  Joseph  A.  Oreto,  21,  of  Westminster, 
who  was  killed  April  13  while  on  patrol  near 
the  Cambodian  border. 

Sergeant  Oreto  had  been  In  Vietnam  since 
November.  He  was  stationed  with  the  11th 
Air  Cavalry  near  Blen  Hoa. 

"He  was  against  killing  of  any  kind,  but 
he  felt  he  should  do  his  duty,"  a  relative  said 
yesterday. 

student  president 
Although   born   In   Washington,   Sergeant 
Oreto  spent  most  of  his  life  In  the  tiny  Prince 
Georges  community  of  Accokeek. 

He  was  remembered  by  relatives  as  being  a 
bright,  athletic  young  man.  While  attending 
Gynn  Park  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  In 
nearby  Brandywlne,  Sergeant  Oreto  played 
varsity  football  and  was  president  of  the  stu- 
dent council. 

After  graduation  In  1965,  he  attended  St. 
Mary's  College  in  St.  Mary's  City  which  was 
then  a  two-year  college.  He  was  a  police 
cadet  with  the  Washington  police  depart- 
ment when  he  was  drafted  Into  the  Army  In 
January  last  year. 

Sergeant  Oreto  Is  survived  by  his  wife  of 
six  months,  the  former  Georgia  Croft,  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Oreto,  of 
Plkesvllle,  Tenn.:  two  brothers,  Michael  and 
Angelo  Oreto,  both  at  home;  three  sisters, 
Julia  and  Pamela  Oreto,  both  at  home,  Mrs. 
Mary  Lou  D'Altorlo,  of  Pittsburgh;  and  his 
maternal  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
McCloud,  of  Plkesvllle. 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  inserted  articles  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Rev.  William 
Lester,  S.J.,  and  am  pleased  to  Include 
more  of  his  succinct  and  interesting 
writings.  Father  Lester  is  an  ordained 
Jesuit  priest  who  welcomes  questions  of 
a  moral  nature  pertaining  to  today's  life 
from  members  of  any  religious  denomi- 
nation. His  answers  are  based  on  the 
timeless  viewpoint  of  traditional  Judeo- 
Christlan  principles. 

More  of  Father  Lester's  writings  fol- 
low: 

'  (From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 

Sept.  7,  1968) 

Chavez  or  Growers? 

(By  Father  Lester) 

Dear  Father  Lester:  Who  has  the  moral 
side — the  Delano  grape  growers  or  Caesar 
Chavez?  D.G. 

Dear  D.G.:  Workers  have  a  right  to  union- 
ize In  order  to  gain  a  balance  of  power  with 
management.  The  growers  morally  cannot 
prevent  this  unionization.  But  they  can  pre- 
vent a  particular  union  from  taking  over  if 
they  are  reasonably  certain  that  the  union 
would  be  run  unjustly. 

Personally,  I  am  Inclined  to  be  on  the 
growers'  side  of  this  dispute.  The  very  fact 
that  Chavez's  teacher  and  associate  Is  Marx- 
ist Saul  Allnsky  Is  almost  enough  to  bang 
the  scale  down  hard  In  favor  of  the  growers. 
(Allnsky '8  only  criterion  of  morality  is  fear 
of  reprisal.  For  him  there  are  no  intrinsic 
rules  of  fairness.  He  "uses"  existing  power 
structures  like  the  Church  and  becomes  a 
Buddhist  among  Buddhists  and  a  Catholic 
among  Catholics  until  he  U  strong  enough 
to  destroy  the  establishments.) 

Daily  evidence,  too,  seems  to  Indicate  that 
Chavez's  principles  are  those  of  Allnsky.  A 
just  man,  for  Instance  would  not  blithely  re- 
sort to  secondary  boycotts  nor  sign  contracts 
which  he  could  not  fulfill  nor  lessen  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  worker  under  the  guise  of 
adding  to  them.  Furthermore,  Chavez's  reli- 
giosity is  much  too  ostentatious  not  to  be 
contrived.  Like  Allnsky's  good  pupil,  he 
seems  to  be  "using"  the  Church. 


[Prom  the  Svmnyvale  Standard,  Oct.  4,  1968) 
Father  Lesitr  Discusses:  Limits  of 
Academic  Freedom 
(Note. — Father  Lester  welcomes  questions 
of  a  moral  nature  pertaining  to  today's  life 
from  members  of  any  religious  denomina- 
tion. His  answers  are  bafeed  on  the  timeless 
viewpoint     of     traditional     Judeo-Christian 
principles.) 

Dear  Father  Lester:  As  a  moralist  do  you 
have  any  answer  to  the  problem  today  on 
college  campuses  of  maintaining  academic 
freedom  yet  denying  freedom  to  overturn  vio- 
lently the  academic  establishment?  In  other 
words,  can  we  morally  allow  the  campus  to 
be  used  as  a  staging  area  for  violent  social 
change  or  revolution? 

Dick  R. 

Dear  Dick:  Academic  freedom  has  its  lim- 
itations. It  16  difficult,  though,  to  agree  upon 
them  In  a  pluralistic  society. 

However,  we  must  all  admit  that  schools, 
as  well  as  any  other  organization  or  p>erson, 
are  not  free  to  promote  actions  contrary  to 
Just  laws  or  humanity.  They  may  tolerate 
some  advocacy  of  injustice  as  long  as  it,  like 
the  shabby  soap-box  orator  In  the  park.,  con- 
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stltutes  no  real  danger;  but  they  cannot  be 
allowed  to  use  freedom  to  overturn  freedom. 
The  very  purpose  of  schools,  too.  Is  to  lead 
students  to  the  truth,  the  good  and  the 
beautiful.  In  their  guidance,  therefore,  they 
must  keep  students  within  proper  bounds  so 
they  can  familiarize  them  with  what  is  true, 
good  and  beautiful  and  not  let  them  waste 
time  wallowing  in  hog-mire. 

Dear  Father  Lester:  I'm  a  young  business 
woman,  have  a  good  figure  and  an  especially 
good  bust-line. 

Since  the  see-through  blouse  is  now 
fashionable  and  being  worn  by  many  celebri- 
ties, would  there  be  any  moral  wrong-doing 
la  my  showing  off  this  becoming  fad? 

Del. 

Dear  Del:  I  doubt  today*  average  Ameri- 
can male  can  tolerate  an  attractive  woman 
revealing  that  much  of  herself  to  him  with- 
out being  provoked  to  sex — licit  or  not.  If 
that  Judgment  Is  correct,  the  blouse  is  Im- 
moral. 


Dear  Father  Lester:  I  must  compliment 
you  on  seeing  through  many  of  the  shallow, 
modern-day,  false  Justifications  given  for 
actions  which  are  not  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  Individual  or  his  society. 

I  know  of  one  philosopher,  Ayn  Rand,  who 
would  agree  with  your  interpretations  al- 
most to  the  letter  and  she  claims  to  be  an 
athelbt. 

B.  T. 


Dear  R.  T.:  Thank  you  for  your  kind  com- 
pliment. I  hope,  though,  I  will  not  lose  your 
tdmlratlon  when  I  say  that  Ayn  Rand  and 
I  are  really  poles  apart — almost  as  far  as  I 
am  from  Karl  Marx. 

Rand  has  no  room  for  the  indivlduars 
responsibility  towards  the  community.  For 
her.  the  individual  is  god. 

Marx,  on  the  other  hand,  would  make  the 
community  god. 

Marx  would  deny  man  the  freedom  he 
needs  to  perfect  himself  as  a  person — an  In- 
tellectual being;  Rand  would  deny  man  the 
concern  he  must  rightfully  have  for  others. 

Their  errors  show  up,  too.  in  their  con- 
cepts of  property.  Marx  would  have  every- 
thing owned  and  used  In  common;  Rand 
would  have  everything  owned  and  used  In 
private. 

(The  traditional  viewpoint  subscribes  to 
private  ownership  but  holds  that  everyone 
has  a  certain  claim  to  the  use  of  the  world's 
material  goods.) 


Dear  Father  Lester  :  Dr.  Ralph  Abernathy. 
the  successor  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Is 
pushing  for  a  "guaranteed  Income"  whether 
or  not  the  person  works.  One  article  quoted 
the  amount  as  being  $20  monthly. 

I  not  only  can't  see  how  the  government 
can  afford  this,  but  I  wonder  If  a  guaranteed 
income  Is  moral. 

Rot  C. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  know  monopolies  are  Illegal,  but  are  they 
Immoral? 

P.N. 

Dear  P.N.:  They  are  immoral  when  they 
are  unlawful  or  used  to  extract  more  money 
than  necessary  and  Just. 

They  are  civilly  outlawed  because  usually 
they  are  unnecessary  temptations. 

(Prom  Twin  Circle,  Oct.  13,  1968) 
The  Moral  Angle — If  You  Ask  Me 
(By  Father  William  Lester,  S.J.) 
Eldrldge  Cleaver  has  a  prison  record  a  page 
long.  His  convictions  include  rape  and  as- 
sault   to    kill.    He's    a    Black    Panther   and 
preaches  racism  and  violent  revolution.  Even 
though  he  does  have  some  following,  is  it 
moral   for   colleges   to   bring   him   In   as   a 
speaker? 

Interested  Citizen. 

Dear  Interested:  Schools  have  a  duty  to 
lead  students  to  truth,  beauty  and  good.  To 
achieve  that  goal  they  must  allow  an  aca- 
demic freedom  limited  only  by  what  is  ob- 
viously false,  ugly  and  evil.  They  cannot 
allow  students  to  be  patently  misguided. 
Anyone  preaching  racism  and  unlawful  vio- 
lence cannot,  therefore,  be  given  a  campus 
podium  as  though  his  doctrine  were  not 
obviously  untrue  and  evil.  Some  school  ad- 
ministrators win  agree  vrtth  the  above  prin- 
ciple, yet  defend  the  good  of  having  speakers 
like  Cleaver  on  campus.  They  say  this  gives 
students  firsthand  knowledge  (so  much  bet- 
ter than  secondhand)  of  the  opponent's 
thinking.  I  agree,  of  course,  that  this  knowl- 
edge is  good  and  should  be  had — if  the  price 
is  not  prohibitable.  It  is  good,  for  Instance, 
to  know  the  psychology  of  a  murderer,  but 
not  at  the  price  of  being  one.  So  it  is  good 
to  hear  a  racist  in  person,  but  not  at  the 
price  of  honoring  him  and  gaining  recogni- 
tion and  respect  for  him.  Some  administra- 
tors agree  with  that  principle,  too,  but  then 
deny  that  the  college  lectern  gives  the 
speaker  public  respect,  and  recognition.  They 
need  a  vacation. 

[From  Twin  Circle,  Nov.  3.  19681 
The  Moral  Angle — If  Tou  Ask  Me 

(By  Father  William  Lester,  S.J.) 
In  a  recent  column  you  stated  you  were 
inclined  to  be  against  Cesar  Chavez,  the 
grape  strike  leader  In  California,  because  he 
Is  a  long-time  student  of  Marxist  Saul  Alln- 
sky. Please,  do  you  have  to  stoop  to  Red- 
baiting? You  also  opined  that  Chavez  was 
"using"  the  Church.  Just  who  In  the  Church 
Is  he  using?  You  owe  an  apology  to  Messres. 
Allnsky  and  Chavez.  George  B. 


Dear  Rot:  The  guaranteed  Income  feeema 
definitely  Immoral. 

It  is  Immoral  to  encourage  indolence.  And 
any  form  of  a  guaranteed  Income  cannot  but 
encourage  perpetual  vacations  and  immedi- 
ate retirements.  The  difference  between  what 
so  many  people  can  earn  and  what  they 
would  be  given  for  nothing  is  simply  too 
small  to  make  work  appetible. 

True  love  for  the  neighbor  rules  against 
encouraging  him  to  indolence.  Rather,  love 
means  helping  him  stand  on  his  own  feet 
and  do  for  himself  as  a  man  should. 

St.  Paul,  a  rather  good  moralist,  warns 
us:  "If  anyone  is  unwilling  to  work,  do  not 
let  him  eat."  (2  Tbess.  3:10) 

Dear  Father  Lester:  Five  big  antibiotics 
manufacturers  are  being  sued  for  conspiring 
to  fix  prices  throughout  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 
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productivity.  Capitalism  is  evil,  monopolis- 
tic. E^ven  labor  unions  today  have  been  per- 
verted from  socialism,  but  hopefully  they 
will  return.  Only  the  rule  of  the  proletariat 
can  save  the  world  (pp.  33-53).  Logically,  as 
a  materialist,  he  holds  the  only  norm  of 
morality  is  fear  of  reprisal  (pp.  54-5).  To 
achieve  his  goal,  he  teaches  the  necessity 
of  "using"  the  existing  power  structures — 
churches,  labor  unions,  any  organization 
whatever.  Yet  these  power  structures  are  to 
be  condemned  once  he  comes  into  power 
(pp.  97-101) .  Do  you  still  want  me  to  apolo- 
gize for  labeling  Allnsky  a  Marxist?  But 
Chavez,  as  I  said,  has  been  a  close  student 
and  associate  of  Allnsky  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Would  it  not  be  right,  therefore,  to 
suspect  that  he  holds  with  Allnsky  and 
also  "uses"  the  Church? 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  Dec. 

28,  1968) 

Pike  Wrong? 

(Father  Lester) 

(Note. — Address  your  questions  to  Father 

Lester  In  care  of  this  newspaper  enclosing  a 

stamped,  self-addressed  envelop>e.) 

Dear  Father  Lester:  What's  the  moral 
angle  on  Bishop  Pike  and  his  '•communica- 
tion" with  his  deceased  son? 

Noah  W. 

Dear  Noah  :  Fortune  telling  and  calling  up 
dead  spirits  have  always  been  forbidden  to 
Jews  and  Christians.  If  God  has  anything  to 
reveal  to  humans.  He  will  definitely  do  It  His 
way  and  not  in  a  manner  opposed  to  His  own 
evident  plan. 

In  any  supernatural  communication,  God 
must  give  evident  signs  that  He  is  speaking 
or  we  rightly  Infer  that  it  comes  from  the 
evil  spirit. 

Dear  Father  Lester:  Is  it  a  moral  neces- 
sity to  follow  what  our  military  leaders  tell 
us  we  must  do? 

B.  D. 


Dear  George:  Would  you  also  say  that  I 
was  Red-baiting  If  I  stated  that  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  Brezhnev,  Kosygln  and  Castro  were 
Marxists?  Or  would  you  have  me  play  make- 
believe  and  denominate  red  as  white  and 
white  as  blue?  Saul  Allnsky  speaks  for  him- 
self very  clearly  In  his  manual  for  agitators, 
"Reveille  For  Radicals"  (University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1946).  It  Is  pure  doctrlnarle  so- 
cialism. In  the  book  he  looks  for  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind  through  peoples'  organiza- 
tions— a  word  he  uses  often  for  proletariat 
and  peoples'  world.  For  him,  all  existing  or- 
ganizations. Church  and  labor  Included, 
have  had  their  opportunity  of  bringing  peace 
and  security  and  happiness  to  the  world; 
they  have  aU  faUed.  But  In  his  peoples'  or- 
ganizations, each  individual  would  so  love 
the  humanity  in  the  other  that  there  would 
never  be  any  question  of  quarrels,  wars, 
greediness,  disease,  destruction,  deteriora- 
tion; each  would  find  peace,  security  and 
happiness  (pp.  218-9).  (God  should  have 
checked  vrtth  Allnsky  before  making  any 
plans.)  According  to  him,  too,  all  of  the 
people  must  control  and  own  the  means  of 


Dear  BX).:  Soldiers  must  follow  the  direc- 
tions of  their  leaders — except  In  matters  that 
are  morally  evil.  They  cannot,  for  example, 
directly  kill  Innocent  people  even  though 
their  ofHcer  commands  It. 

Soldiers  seldom  have  reason  to  balk  when 
they  fight  under  a  Just,  legitimate  govern- 
ment. Most  of  their  directives  come  under 
the  norm  of  common  sense — like  the  re- 
ported-as-true words  of  George  Washington 
to  his  men  as  they  were  getting  ready  to 
cross  the  Delaware:  "Get  In  the  boat,  men: 
get  In  the  boat." 

Dear  Father  Lester:  I  thought  I  under- 
stood that  If  one's  life  really  depended  on  it. 
a  person  could  break  any  moral  rule. 

For  instance,  to  keep  a  little  sister  as  well 
as  herself  from  starving,  a  woman  could  be  a 
prostitute. 

I.  G. 

Dear  I.  G.:  Wrong.  A  person  may  never  do 
moral  evil. 

It  Is  the  only  really  Important  evil  In  the 
whole  world.  It  Is  the  deformation  not  of  a 
person's  body  but  of  his  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  physical  evil — like  mal- 
nutrition or  a  broken  leg — does  not  affect 
character  directly.  A  person  can  be  minus 
both  legs  and  arms  and  starving,  yet  still  be 
what  counts — a  good  man. 

Dear  Father  Lester:  Can  you  define  por- 
nography? 

Sam  W. 

I>eah  Sam  W.:  In  1957  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  defined  a  work  as 
obscene  If  "to  the  average  person,  applying 
contemporary  community  standards,  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  material  taken  as  a 
whole  appeals  to  prurient  Interest."  Now,  in 
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A  few  rapid 
obscene  for  one 


my  Judgment,  ^at  fairly  well  defines  patent 
pornography. 

jcoroUarles :  (1)  What  Is  not 
community  may  be  obscene 
for  another.  (2)  The  Individual  community 
Is  beet  protected  from  pornography  by  using 
Its  own  standatds.  (The  tolerant  San  Fran- 
ciscan Is  no  Judke  for  an  Amlsh  community. ) 
(3)  A  higher  cQurt  should  not  suppose  that 
It  knows  the  miiral  attitude  of  an  Individual 
community  better  than  the  latter's  own  cltl- 
Bens. 


Dkab  Pathk^  Lesrra:  Even  though  It 
might  be  legendary,  do  you  think  It  was  all 
right  for  William  Tell  to  shoot  that  apple  off 
bis  son's  bead? 

Bill  T, 


Dkah  Bnx:  It 


(Prom  the  Su^nyval 
Fathek  Lestex 


ture 


(Note. — Father 
of  a  moral  na 
from  tnwnbers 
tton.  Hts  answefs 
viewpoint    of 
principles.) 

Deab  Father 
City   recently 
choice  between 
prison  for  receiving 
rettes.  The  boy 
back  with  a  stlf 
home. 

The  Judge  thought 
boy  a  lot  of  go<d 
fewer  boys  getting 
punishment  wers 

The  Judge  ma  r 
ping  Immoral  cruelty 


e  Standard,  Jan.  17, 
1969] 

Discusses:   Value  or  Cob- 
po^u.  Punishment 

Lester  welcomes  questions 

pertaining  to  today's  life 

Df  any  religious  denomlna- 

are  based  on  the  timeless 
;radltlonal     Judeo-Chrlstlan 


lj«STEH :  A  Judge  In  Oklahoma 

ve    a    17-year-old    youth    a 

a  lashing  and  five  years  In 

stolen  cartons  of  clga- 

took  20  lashes  on  his  bare 

leather  strap  and  was  sent 


tte 


n  )t 


Dear  Rot  :  Corboral 
not  cruel.  A  smi.rtlng 
can  teach  a  child 
not  playing  vritti 
Ing  was  an  act  o 
ents.   Only   If 
crime  or  Is  Infllctled 
cruel.    (Cruelty 
vengeance  are 
people  erroneously 

In  my  Judgment 
corporaJ  punishment 
than   Jail 
suffering    Is    a 
quickly   over 
The  young  mlscfeant 
a  whipping,  nor 
a  criminal  attitude 
companions. 

Furthermore, 
minimizes  the 
crime. 


sentetces 


wlih 


Dear  Father 

tlsts— like 
Livingston  at 
Angeles — claim  a 
an  American's,  a 
man's,  a  hippie's 
the  molecules 
brains  actually 
terns  from  every 
there  may  be 
Doesn't  that 
ble  for  what  he 


Dear  Dennis: 
lection  of  sense 
lect. 

One  man's  bralfci 
organ  of  memory 
than   another's 


was  better  than  missing. 


the  whipping  did  the 

and  that  there  would  be 

Into  trouble  if  corporal 

handed  out  more  often. 

be  correct,  but  Isn't  whlp- 

0 

Rot  K. 


punishment  In  Itself  is 
bottom,  for  Instanze, 
to  be  kind  to  himself  by 
kitchen  knives;  bis  spank- 
love  on  the  part  of  his  par- 
pimlshment   exceeds   the 
purely  for  vengeance  Is  It 
iind   i>aln,   punishment  and 
synonymous  as  so  many 
think.) 

a  relntroductlon  of  some 

often  would  help  more 

to   lessen    crime.    Such 

lisson   that    Is    humiliating, 

yet  easily   remembered. 

can  take  no  pride  In 

ran  he  become  hardened  In 

by  association  with  Jail 

stiff,      quick      punishment 
co^amunlty's  own  loss  through 


Mestek:  I  heard  that  sclen- 

professor  Dr.  Robert 

University  of  California  in  Los 

Russian's  brain  differs  from 

white  man's  from  a  black 

from  a  square's.  They  say 

atoms  of  these  different 

bscome  set  In  different  pat- 

i>ther,  but  between  cultures 

vaster  differences  still 

that  man  Isn't  responsl- 
t^lnks  and  how  he  acts? 
Dennis  Z. 


neuros  cience 


and 


'The  human  brain  Is  a  col- 
organs  for  use  of  the  intel- 


can  have  a  better  sense 

imagination  and  so  forth 

"this  physical  condition   Is 
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Inherited  and  determines  whether  the  man's 
Intellect  will  function  well  or  poorly.  Ordi- 
narily, though,  brain  variation  results  In 
little  more  than  a  variation  In  mental  quick- 
ness and  has  only  slight  effect  on  man's  basic 
outlook  on  life;  It  would  never  account  for 
the  difference  In  attitude  between  hippies 
and  squares. 

Man's  external  sense  of  sight,  sound,  etc. 
may  fall  and  not  report  all  due  sense  knowl- 
edge. His  brain,  too,  which  synthesizes,  cor- 
relates and  stores  all  the  facts  sensed  exter- 
nally may  function  poorly.  But  usually  the 
great  differences  In  Ufe-outlook  between  men 
result  from  the  spiritual  variation  in  ac- 
quired intellectual  knowledge,  reasoning 
habits  and  the  will  to  accept  reality. 

Because  man  has  a  spiritual  nature,  he — 
not  his  physical  brain  molecules — Is  basically 
respMsnslble  for  hla  actions. 

Dear  Father  Lester:  If  an  artist  paints  a 
copy  of  a  more  famous  artist's  work  and 
then  i>eddles  it  as  an  original,  what  would 
you  call  It? 

BO. 

Dear  B.  G.:  "A  Fraud  As  Painted  By  A 
Fraud." 

[From  the  Sunnyvale  Standard.  Mar.  3,  1969] 

Father  Lester  Discusses:   Our  Complicated 

Income    Tax    Laws 

(Note. — Father  Lester  welcomes  questions 
of  a  moral  nature  pertaining  to  today's  life 
from  members  of  any  religious  denomination. 
His  answers  are  based  on  the  timeless  view- 
point of  traditional  Judeo-Chrlstlan  prin- 
ciples.) 

Dear  Father  Lester:  How  can  anyone  be 
expected  to  comply  with  the  Income  tax  law 
If  the  normal  person  can't  figure  It  out?  Isn't 
such  a  law  unjust? 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me.  too,  that  Mor- 
timer Caplin,  while  heading  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Service  a  few  years  ago,  admitted  to 
him  privately  that  he  couldn't  understand  it 
either. 

Stuart   F. 

Dear  Stuart:  Law  Is  an  ordinance  of  rea- 
son for  the  common  good,  made  by  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  have  care  of  the  com- 
munity, and  promulgated. 

But  a  law  which  Is  not  clearly  expressed  Is 
not  promulgated.  It  cannot  bind  people  until 
It  tells  them  what  It  expects. 

Every  person,  of  course,  cannot  know  and 
easily  understand  all  laws — for  Instance,  the 
laws  binding  corporations;  yet.  laws  govern- 
ing common  everyday  matters,  like  traffic  and 
taxes,  should  be  known  and  capable  of  be- 
ing understood  by  the  average  citizen.  Peo- 
ple who  are  sophisticated  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  corporation  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  know  the  laws  pertinent  to  their 
business. 

Dear  Father  Lester:  Should  there  be  an 
"ouch"  In  taxes?  Should  taxes  hurt  as  Cali- 
fornia Governor  Reagan  says? 

Edfth    M. 

Dear  Edith:  People  should  run  their  gov- 
ernment; hence,  they  should  be  completely 
aware  of  the  taxes  they  pay  and  how  the 
money  Is  spent.  The  power  to  allocate  money 
Independently  of  taxpayers'  supervision  na- 
turally makes  administrators  the  masters 
rather  than  the  servants  of  the  community. 

People  who  "ouch"  are  aware  of  the  tax 
bite  and  will  want  to  oversee  the  use  of  their 
money. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  taxes  are  hidden  and 
sweetly  extracted,  people  will  seldom  realize 
that  they  are  gradually  losing  the  power  to 
govern  themselves.  Withholding  Is  this  type 
of  tax. 

(California  Assemblyman  John  G.  Vene- 
man,  who  is  proposing  that  his  state  adopt 
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the  withholding  system,  foolishly  claims  that 
It  will  not  Increase  the  tax  rate.  But  anyone 
with  basic  arithmetic  knows  that  a  citizen 
can  collect  at  least  bank  Interest,  If  nothing 
more,  on  the  money  he  must  save  for  his 
taxes;  yet  If  that  money  Is  withheld  from 
him.  he  forfeits  to  the  state  the  Interest  he 
could  make.  This  profit  is  most  certainly  an 
extra  tax.) 


METROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON 
COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  martland 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  on 
April  11,  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Governments  celebrated  Its 
12th  anniversary.  The  council,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  embodies  a  concept 
which  I  have  long  espoused — that  of 
interjurisdictional  cooperation  in  deal- 
ing with  metropolitan  problems,  and  also 
cooperative  concern  about  city  problems 
among  contingent  suburban  areas  and 
the  city  Itself. 

In  this  day  of  crying  needs  for  com- 
munication and  cooperation.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  observe  a  voluntary  com- 
munications system  among  our  local 
governments  which  not  only  discusses 
the  pressing  problems  of  our  metropoli- 
tan area,  but  acts  to  help  solve  them.  I 
speak  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Governments,  founded  12 
years  ago  on  April  11. 

The  third  oldest  council  of  govern- 
ments in  the  Nation,  and  by  far  the  most 
advanced  and  productive,  our  area  or- 
ganization has  compiled  an  Impressive 
record  of  achievement  in  assisting  the  15 
major  local  governments  of  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  to  cope  with  area-wide 
problems  which  defy  solution  by  any  one 
local  government. 

Some  of  these  accomplishments  by 
COG  include : 

The  establishment  of  radio  and  tele- 
type networks  linking  area  police  and 
fire  departments. 

Helping  to  establish  an  area-wide  po- 
lice computer  system  to  give  local 
police  agencies  split-second  access  to 
needed  data  from  every  section  of  the 
region. 

Pioneering  the  air  pollution  battle  with 
a  scientific  laboratory  analyzing  our  air 
on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis  and  with  a 
guide  ordinance  which  is  the  basis  for  air 
pollution  laws  adopted  in  every  major 
jurisdiction  of  our  urban  area. 

Conducting  the  area's  first  major 
transportation  survey  since  1955,  the 
most  complete  ever  attempted  here,  in- 
terviewing 100,000  citizens  to  determine 
travel  needs  and  habits  as  part  of  a  re- 
gional transportation  plan  being  pre- 
pared by  COG'S  transportation  planning 
board. 

Preparing  "mutual  aid  agreements"  so 
police  and  fire  departments  can  aid  each 
other  in  large-scale  emergencies. 

Production  of  25  major  reports  in  1968 
and  this  year  on  crime  prevention  and 
law  enforcement,  police  training,  trans- 
portation needs,  community  resources  is- 
sues,  airports  and  air  travel  demand. 
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health  facilities,  employment,  housing 
and  a  listing  of  public  building  projects 
scheduled  through  1973,  plus  a  wide  va- 
riety of  other  reports  on  Metropolitan 
Washington's  urban  problems. 

Reviewing  in  the  past  year,  as  part  of 
its  responsibility  as  Washington's  offi- 
cial metropolitan  planning  agency,  125 
Federal  aid  applications  from  local. 
State,  and  special  agencies  for  projects 
totaling  more  than  $160  million  in  Fed- 
eral grants. 

Conducting  courses  in  public  adminis- 
tration, rapid  reading,  and  municipal 
public  relations  for  staff  members  of  its 
local  governments,  in  association  with 
the  International  City  Managers'  Associ- 
ation. 

Aiding  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Urban  Coali- 
tion, first  proposed  by  COG's  president, 
to  attack  the  region's  pressing  social 
problems. 

The  establishment  of  a  link-up  for  all 
public  libraries  in  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington, through  a  joint  lending  arrange- 
ment giving  citizens  in  any  part  of  the 
region  access  to  books  in  all  public  li- 
braries in  the  area.  The  system  is  the 
first  to  link  all  libraries  in  an  interstate 
area,  only  the  second  in  any  region  and 
the  first  to  be  developed  through  a  coun- 
cil of  governments. 

Evidence  of  the  support  for  such 
united  approaches  to  regional  problems 
is  the  presence  of  similar  councils  of  gov- 
ernments in  150  metropolitan  areas 
across  the  Nation.  This  clearly  shows 
that  our  local  elected  officials  recognize 
the  need  to  act  against  areawide  prob- 
lems and  are  moving  to  do  so  through 
this  voluntary  but  productive  device. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  Coupcil  of  Gov- 
ernments, I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the 
tributes  being  paid  to  COG  and  to  wish 
it  continued  success  as  it  carries  on  its 
efforts  in  behalf  of  our  area's  local  gov- 
ernments and  their  officials. 


DWIGHT   D.    EISENHOWER   CENTER 
FOR  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  days 
since  the  passing  of  Gen.  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  many  suggestions  have  been 
made  to  honor  him  by  naming  various 
places  in  his  memory. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  call  attention 
to  my  bill  (H.R.  10001)  to  establish  a 
National  Armed  Forces  Historical  Mu- 
seum Park  and  the  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower Center  for  Historical  Research, 
both  to  function  as  a  part  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  project 
to  honor  the  general  and  our  former 
President  was  approved  by  him,  the  only 
such  project  of  which  I  have  knowledge. 
His  approval  was  stated  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
on  February  7,  1969,  after  the  Chief  Jus- 
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tice  had  written  to  General  Eisenhower 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  explain  the 
project. 

Inasmuch  as  General  Eisenhower  gave 
his  personal  approval  to  the  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  (Center  for  Historical  Re- 
search, it  is  my  hope  that  all  who  wish 
to  honor  him  will  join  in  support  of  this 
proposal. 

The  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
Chief  Justice  and  General  Eisenhower 
follows: 

January  27,  1969. 
Hon.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  General  Eisenhower:  You  will 
recall  that  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  a  sp>eclal  committee  which  you 
convened  during  your  presidency  to  con- 
sider and  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  American  Armed 
Forces  Museum.  It  was  your  conviction  that 
such  a  museum,  properly  conceived,  could 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  our 
citizens'  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
American  life.  In  your  Instructions  to  the 
committee,  you  stressed  that  the  museum 
should  be  a  dynamic  educational  venture 
reaching  beyond  the  mere  collecting  and 
cataloguing  of  military  hardware.  You 
espoused  two  themes  as  especially  appro- 
priate: an  exposition  of  the  contributions 
which  the  military  forces  have  made  to 
American  society  and  culture,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  meaning  of  war  In  today's 
civilization. 

After  considerable  study,  your  committee 
submitted  a  report  to  you  recommending 
that  a  National  Armed  Forces  Museum  be 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  In  pursuing  your 
suggested  themes,  the  committee  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  study  center  for  his- 
torical research  and  scholarly  study  Into  the 
meaning  of  war.  Its  effect  on  civilization, 
and  the  role  of  the  armed  forces  In  national 
development. 

These  recommendations  were  Incorporated 
Into  Public  Law  87-186.  approved  August 
30.  1961.  which  also  established  a  National 
Armed  Forces  Museum  Advisory  Board  to 
advise  and  assist  the  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  on  matters  concerned 
with  portraying  the  contributions  of  the 
armed  forces  to  American  society  and 
culture. 

I  have  had  the  additional  privilege  of 
serving  as  a  member  of  this  Advisory  Board 
under  the  enthusiastic  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  John  Nicholas  Brown,  my  dis- 
tinguished fellow  Regent  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, who  also  served  as  a  member  of  your 
original  committee.  Inspired  by  the  Ideas 
sown  during  your  presidency,  the  work  of 
the  Advisory  Board  has  progressed  to  the 
point  where  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
has  proposed  development  of  a  National 
Armed  Forces  Historical  Museum  Park  In  the 
Fort  Poote  area  of  Prince  George's  County, 
Maryland,  on  the  Potomac  River,  and  for  a 
study  center  to  stimulate  historical  scholar- 
ship In  military  affairs  and  to  provide  for 
Increased  public  awareness  of  the  Issues 
raised  by  military  security  In  a  democratic 
society. 

At  its  most  recent  meeting,  on  January  15, 
1969.  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  unanimously  approved 
the  Advisory  Board's  recommendation  that 
the  study  center  be  designated  as  the 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Center  for  Historical 
Research  In  honor  of  your  distinguished 
public  service  and  your  unparalleled  contri- 
butions toward  the  shaping  of  a  free  world. 

The  Board  of  Regents  has  asked  me  to 
Inform  you  of  their  action,  and  I  take  pleas- 
ure In  enclosing   a   draft  of   the   proposed 
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legislation  which  will  be  Introduced  In  the 
9l6t  Congress  In  the  near  future. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  attain  the  goals 
which  you  envisioned  a  decade  ago.  The 
museum  park  and  study  center  will  provide 
an  appropriate  monument  to  American 
courage  and  resourcefulness:  but,  perhape 
more  Important,  the  Elsenhower  Center  may 
light  man's  way  toward  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  himself  and  thus  secure  for 
future  generations  the  security  with  free- 
dom for  which  you  have  worked  so  long  and 
arduously. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  I  hope 
this  will  meet  with  your  approval. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Earl  Warren, 
Chief    Justice    of    the    United    States, 
Chancellor  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

Walter  Reed  Hospital, 

February  7,  1969. 
Hon.  Earl  Warren, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chief  Jus'ncE  Warren:  I  welcomed 
your  excellent  letter  respecting  the  proposed 
museum  and  study  center  and  am  most 
grateful  for  the  honor  paid  me  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
In  proposing  that  the  study  center  bear  my 
name. 

It  Is,  perhaps  understandably,  my  general 
disposition  to  view  favorably  a  study  center 
of  this  type,  and  also  the  museum  park,  so 
conceptually  you  can  fairly  Indicate  to  any 
Interested  person  that  I  would  generally  sup- 
port theee  ventures.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
feel  particularly  sensitive  about  the  extreme- 
ly difficult  fiscal  circumstances  In  which  our 
new  President  has  been  placed.  I  am  hesi- 
tant to  be  pwEitloned  as  urging  upon  him 
new  Federal  expenditures  over  and  beyond 
the  Immense  spending  proposed  by  the  pre- 
vious Admlnlstiatlon,  unless  such  expendi- 
tures are  explicitly  required  for  urgent  na- 
tional purposes. 

So  if  it  is  feasible  for  me  to  do  so,  I 
should  like  to  embrace  your  excellent  work 
In  principle  while  holding  In  abeyance  my 
jjersonal  endorsement  of  Immediate  expendi- 
tures of  additional  Federal   funds. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  President's 
Budget  Bureau  has  Just  received  from 
Smithsonian  the  copy  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  has  the  entire  matter  under  ac- 
tive review.  Perhaps  In  three  or  four  weeks, 
one  can  make  a  more  accurate  appraisal  of 
the  fiscal  contingencies  that  these  proposals 
entail. 

Again  my  warmest  appreciation  lo  you.  to 
John  Nicholas  Brown  and  all  others  con- 
cerned with  these  matters. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 

Gettysburg.  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  general's 
concern  about  the  fiscal  situation,  and 
I  point  out  that  there  is  no  Intention  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  construction  of 
the  museum  and  center  authorized  in 
the  bill.  There  Is  an  urgency,  however,  to 
authorize  the  project  so  that  initial 
planning,  involving  no  new  appropria- 
tion, can  proceed. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  extend  in  the 
Record  the  language  of  the  bill  Itself, 
as  follows : 

H.R.   10001 

A  bill  to  efetabllsh  a  National  Armed  Forces 
Historical  Museum  Park  and  Study  Cen- 
ter 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


in  C^grcM  asaembled.  That  thla 
IM  c^ed  as  the  "National  Armed 


Secretary  of  the  [ 
to   acquire   In 
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America 

Act   noay  _ 

Forces  Hlstorlcia  Museum  Act  of  1969"'. 

DKCItARATION    OF    POUCT 

S«c.  2.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  ap,  1061  (75  Stat.  414,  30  U.S.C. 
sees.  80-80d).jand  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  thereof,  the  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares —  i 

(1)  that  a  uinng  Institution  demonstrat- 
ing the  hlstorlf  commitment  of  the  people 
of  the  United  states  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  commemorating  the  magnitude  of 
American  mlUcAry  and  naval  achievement. 
In  peace  and  vtjar,  would  be  an  appropriate 
memorial  to  th^  valor  and  sacrificial  service 
of  the  men  a|id  women  of  the  Nation's 
Armed  Forces,  land  an  Inspiration  to  the 
present  and  to  feature  generations  of  America; 

(2)  that  the  llmportance  of  deterring  war 
In  the  present  ige,  and  In  preeervlng  a  free, 
peaceful,  and  independent  society  clearly 
points  to  the  ne(ed  for  Increased  understand- 
ing of  the  issu^  raised  by  military  security 
In  a  democratic  society  and  of  the  demands 
placed  by  national  defense  upon  the  full 
energies  of  all  trie  people; 

(3).  that  the  National  Armed  Porcea 
Museuflf^  Advisory  Board,  created  by  the  Act 
of  August  30.  1961.  and  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smlthionlan  Institution,  recom- 
mended that  a  [National  Armed  Forces  EUs- 
torlcal  Museumj  Park  be  established  at  a 
site  m  Prince  Oeorges  County.  Maryland,  to 
consist  of  so  miich  of  those  lands  which  the 
tnterlor  has  been  authorized 
■e  simple  under  section  19 
of  the  Pederal-Wld  Highway  Act  of  1968,  and 
so  much  of  those  lands  already  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  «ie  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  a  part  of  thejjark  and  |>arlrway  system  of 
the  National  Oapltal.  as  He  within  the 
boimdarles  approved  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  on  January  12.  1967, 
and  which  are  shown  on  a  map  bearing  the 
National  Capltai  Planning  Commission  file 
number  75.20  32(08-24744.  on  file  in  the  rec- 
ords of  said  Co^nmlssion: 

(4)  that  the  Rational  Armed  Forces  Mu- 
seian  Advisory  ^oard  and  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  further 
recommended  eptabllsiiment  of  a  study 
center  for  historical  research  Into  the  mean- 
ing of  war.  its  effect  on  civilization,  and  the 
role  of  the  Armed  Forcee  in  maintaining  a 
just  and  lasting  oeace:  and 

(5)  that  by  rrfating  the  Nation's  military 
and  naval  histol-y  to  all  other  aspects  of 
man's  unending  quest  for  freedom  and  en- 
lightenment, thl  establishment  of  such  a 
museum  park  and  study  center  would  be 
consonant  with  ihe  purposes  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  created  by  Congress  In 
1846  "for  the  Incrjease  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  menj" 

THI     MUSrUM     PARK     AND     STUDY     CTENTTB 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Thjre  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Smithsonlai^  Institution  a  National 
Armed  Forces  Historical  Museiim  Park  (here- 
inafter referred  lio  as  the  "Museum  Park"), 
including  facilitlts  for  the  display  of  naval 
craft,  which  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Board  of  RegenteJ  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution with  the  aivlce  of  the  National  Armed 
Forces  Museum  Advisory  Board. 

lereby  established  a  study 
1  be  known  as  the  Dwight 
iter  for  Historical  Research 
(hereinafter  refetred  to  as  the  "Center"). 
In  honor  of  the  phlrty-fourth  President  of 
the  United  StatesJ  who  contributed  so  greatly 
toward  the  shaplfig  of  a  free  world. 

ry  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
le  advice  of  the  National 
seum  Advisory  Board,  may 
nd,  where  appropriate,  pro- 
ts.  and  fellowships  to  such 
lire  or  accept  the  volun- 
lonsultants   and  panels  to 
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aid  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  with  the  advice  of  the  Na- 
tional Armed  Forces  Museum  Advisory  Board, 
may  solicit,  accept,  and  dispose  of  gifts,  be- 
quests, and  devises  of  money,  securities,  and 
other  property  of  whatsoever  character  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Museimi  Park  and  the 
Center;  any  such  money,  securities,  or  other 
property  shall,  upon-  receipt,  be  deposited 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  unless 
otherwise  restricted  by  the  terms  of  the  gift, 
expenditures  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Museum  Park  and  the  Center. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  with 
the  advice  of  the  National  Armed  Forces  Mu- 
seum Advisory  Board,  is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy the  director  the  chairman  of  the  Center, 
and  the  superintendent  of  exhibits,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  with  the  advice  of 
the  National  Armed  Forces  Museum  Advisory 
Board,  may  employ  such  other  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  effi- 
cient administration,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Museum  Park  and  Center. 

(f)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are 
hereby  authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
for  the  Joint  use  of  lands  described  in  section 
2(3)  above. 

(g)  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  with  the 
advice  of  the  National  Armed  Forces  Musevun 
Advisory  Bostrd.  shall  prepare  plans  and  spec- 
ifications for  the  Museum  Park  and  the  Cen- 
ter, including  planning  for  the  design  and 
development  of  all  buUdlngs,  facilities,  open 
spaces,  and  other  structures,  in  consultation 
with  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

( h )  Development  of  the  Museum  Park  and 
the  Center  shall  be  planned  to  permit  con- 
struction, when  authorized,  in  stages  over  a 
period  of  years  as  appropriate.  In  view  of 
the  approaching  bicentennial  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  priority  In  construction  shall 
be  given  to  such  displays  and  supporting  fa- 
cilities as  will  have  special  significance  during 
the  period  of  the  bicentennial. 


April  22,  1969 


CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN         AN- 

NOUNCES RESULTS  OP  ANNUAL 
THIRD  OHIO  DISTRICT  POLL  OP 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Inform 
the  House  of  the  results  of  my  annual 
poll  of  constituents  in  the  Third  Ohio 
District. 

The  survey  sampled  attitudes  on  eight 
questions.  It  went  out  in  January  and  re- 
ceived an  overwhelming  response  from 
residents  in  the  Greater  Dayton  area. 

More  than  21.000  of  the  155,000  poll 
cards  sent  out  where  returned.  This  indi- 
cates a  very  high  level  of  interest  in  na- 
tional affairs,  a  fact  which  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate. 

In  summary,  the  following  were  re- 
flected In  the  answers: 

The  income  tax  surcharge  should  not 
be  renewed. 

The  Paris  peace  talks  will  not  resolve 
the  Vietnam  war  conclusively. 

The  peace  talks,  however,  are  the  best 
means  of  terminating  the  war. 

Lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  showed 
virtually  a  deadlock  in  views  with  48  per- 
cent against,  47  percent  for,  and  5  per- 
cent undecided. 

The  electoral  college  ought  to  be 
abolished  and  replaced  by  direct  vote  of 
the  people. 

A  bare  majority  favored  continuing  the 
space  program  at  about  the  level  of  fiscal 
1969  expenditures. 

The  power  of  the  President  to  commit 
American  troops  to  combat  without  the 
specific  approval  of  Congress  should  be 
curbed. 

The  Post  Office  ought  to  be  converted 
into  a  Government-owned  corporation  to 
operate  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  herewith  a  tabu- 
lation of  the  poll  results : 
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1969  30  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  POLL  RESULTS  OVERALL  AND  BY  CATEGORY 
INote:  Answers  are  expressed  in  percentages.  In  some  cases,  answers  do  not  total  100  percent  due  to  rounding) 


Sex 


Party 


Age 


Questions  and  answers 


Overall       Male    Female 


Repub- 
lican 


Demo- 
crat 


Inde- 
pend- 
ent 


18  to 
24 


25  to 


45  to      65  and 
64  over 


(b)    There   is 
center,  which  sha 
D.  Elsenhower  Cei 


(c)  The  Secre 
stltutlon,  with  t 
Armed  Forces  M 
appoint  scholars 
vide  stipends,  gr 
scholars,  and  ac 
tary  services  of 


1.  Viewing  the  ecoaomy  as  it  stands 
today,  would  you  favor  renewing 
ttie  10  percent  surtax  when  it  ex- 
pires on  June  307 

j;« 28 

No 82 

Undecided lo 

2.  Do  you  lael  that  the  Paris  p>eace  talks 
will  result  in  a  conclusive  settle- 
ment ot  the  Vietnam  war? 

Yes 20 

No... 65 

Undecided 15 

3.  Regardless  of  how  you  answered  the 
previous  question,  do  you  consider 
the  Pans  peace  talks  to  be  the  best 
means  of  terminating  the  Vietnam 
war7 

Ye»    - 50 

No... 33 

Undecided 17 

4.  Do  you  favor  lowering  the  minimum 
voting  age  lo  187 

l»^ 47 

No 4S 

Undecided 5 


31 

21 

31 

25 

24 

35 

27 

23 

43 

60 

65 

57 

65 

66 

50 

63 

66 

s-i 

9 

14 

11 

10 

10 

15 

10 

11 

3 

21 

18 

19 

26 

17 

20 

24 

14 

n 

64 

67 

62 

67 

69 

68 

59 

75 

17 

14 

15 

18 

7 

15 

13 

17 

10 

30 

48 

54 

52 

50 

48 

50 

52 

48 

'■^ 

36 

27 

31 

35 

36 

33 

31 

39 

?n 

lb 

19 

17 

15 

17 

18 

17 

14 

27 

47 

47 

41 

57 

50 

58 

52 

41 

in 

49 

48 

54 

39 

45 

35 

44 

53 

fi7 

5 

5 

6 

4 

4 

8 

4 

6 

3 

1969  3D  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  POLL  RESULTS  OVERALL  AND  BY  CATEGORY— Continued 
(Note:  Answers  ere  expressed  in  percentages.  In  some  cases,  answers  do  not  total  100  percent  due  to  rounding) 


Sex 


Party 


Age 


Questions  and  answers 


Overall       Mala   Female 


Repub- 
lican 


Demo- 
crat 


Inde- 
pend- 
ent 


18  to 
24 


2510 
44 


45  to 
64 


65  and 
over 


5.  Should  the  electoral  college  be  abol- 
ished and  the  President  elected 
solely  by  the  direct  vote  ot  the 
people? 

Yes 79 

No 16 

Undecided 5 

e   Which  1  of  the  following  most 
closely  reflects  your  attitude 
toward  the  Nation's  space 
program? 

(a)  Continue  with  funding  at 

about  the  present  level 
({4,000.006,000  in  hscal 
year  1969) 51 

(b)  Accelerate,  increase  fund- 

ing il  necessary 16 

(c)  Cut  back,  reallocate  funds 

to  social  welfare  pro- 
grams     21 

(d)  None  of  the  above 12 

7   Should  the  power  ol  the  President 

to  commit  American  troops  to 

combat  without  Ihe  specific 

approval  ol  Congress  be  curbed? 

Yes 65 

No... 29 

Undecided 6 

8.  Do  you  support  the  proposal  to 

convert  the  Post  Office  into  a 

Government-owned  corporation 

to  operate  on  a  self-supporting 

basis? 

Yes  67 

No  16 

Undecided 17 


79 

78 

72 

88 

82 

80 

79 

79 

67 

17 

15 

20 

11 

13 

13 

16 

15 

?3 

5 

7 

8 

1 

5 

8 

4 

6 

10 

53 

47 

54 

44 

51 

43 

59 

48 

30 

17 

12 

15 

19 

13 

35 

17 

8 

13 

19 
11 

26 
IS 

17 
13 

33 

4 

19 
17 

13 
10 

17 

7 

26 

18 

37 
20 

63 

31 

6 

70 

26 

5 

66 

27 

7 

64 

30 

6 

65 

32 

2 

50 

45 

5 

64 
29 

7 

69 

28 

3 

77 
17 

7 

70 

62 

72 

60 

64 

60 

68 

65 

80 

15 

18 

15 

20 

16 

30 

15 

17 

7 

lb 

20 

13 

20 

21 

10 

17 

19 

13 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BAR  REPORTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  for  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association  recently 
prepared  three  excellent  reports  on  im- 
proving our  foreign  aid  programs,  estab- 
lishing neighborhood  information  cen- 
ters, and  encoiu-aging  the  growth  of  cable 
television.  I  believe  that  these  construc- 
tive and  thoughtful  comments  on  three 
timely  national  issues  provide  the  sub- 
ject matter  for  lively  discussion  and 
merit  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  reports  follow: 

Cable  Television  Regulation* 
Cable  television  can  permit  a  technological 
revolution  in  communication,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  citizens  in  their  homes  to  select 
from  a  very  large  number  of  alternate  chan- 
nels and  programs.  It  may  ultimately  permit 
each  household  to  be  tied  In  directly  to  an 
information  system  or  library  so  that  almost 
any  stored  data  or  new  Information  enter- 
ing the  system  which  the  recipient  desires  to 
inspect  can  be  received.  The  long-range  im- 
plications of  such  potentialities  are  very 
great.  This  would  also  mean  that  the  medlvim 
would  permit  more  individual  choice. 

This  report  deals  with  the  legal  structure 
for  permitting  use  of  theee  poselbilltlee  for 
the  future. 

The  cable  television  Industry,  sometimes 
called  CATV  for  community  antenna  televi- 
sion, began  as  the  result  of  a  technological 
discovery,  the  coaxial  cable  through  which 


•  This  report  was  prepared  for  the  Com- 
mittee by  Professor  Leonard  Chazen  of 
Rutgers  University  School  of  Law  at  its  re- 
quest and  thereafter  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 


television  signals  can  be  distributed  to  in- 
dividual homes.  Initially.  CATV  was  used 
to  bring  clearer  signals  to  small  communi- 
ties suffering  from  poor  reception  due  to 
topographical  conditions  or  remoteness  from 
broadcasting  stations.  Today,  cable  television 
systems  are  being  Installed  even  in  large 
cities  which  already  support  as  many  as  seven 
over-the-alr  channels:  and  In  addition  to 
providing  the  basic  clear  signal  service,  cable 
systems  have  begun  to  originate  their  own 
programming. 

The  Importance  of  cable  TV  to  the  televi- 
sion industry  as  a  whole  was  emphasized  by 
the  Communications  Task  Force  appointed 
under  Former  President  Johnson.  Its  report 
has  not  been  ofiSclally  released  but  excerpts 
from  the  report  relating  to  cable  TV  were 
printed  in  the  New  Tork  Times  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1968  (p.  41,  cols.  3-8).  The  task  force 
suggested  that,  as  a  major  goal  for  the  fu- 
ture, government  should  foster  an  industry 
so  structured  that  a  wide  variety  of  needs, 
interests  and  tastes  can  be  achieved  at  low 
cost,  both  to  the  communicator  and  the 
viewer.  The  task  force  further  indicated  that 
it  is  precisely  this  diversity  that  cable  TV  can 
bring  to  the  industry  which  now  concen- 
trates chiefly  on  programming  intended  to 
appeal  to  mass  audiences. 

Since  the  growth  of  CATV  has  been  accom- 
panied by  increasing  regulation  by  both  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC) 
and  local  authorities,  the  continued  pro- 
liferation of  which  may  inhibit  its  future 
growth.  This  Committee  believes  that  a  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  such  regulation  is  es- 
sential at  this  time. 

REGULATION    BY    THE   FCC 

When  a  government  agency  denies  entry 
Into  cable  television  service  or  prevents  sys- 
tems from  carrying  certain  kinds  of  pro- 
gramming, it  is  limiting  freedom  of  the  press. 
Since  National  Broadcasting  Company  v. 
United  States,  319  U.S.  190.  226  (1943).  the 
courts  have  Justified  the  FCC's  intervention 
In  broadcast  television  on  technological 
grounds.  Because  the  electromagnetic  spec- 
trum will  only  support  a  small  number  of 
over-the-alr  stations,  the  courts  have  held 
that  government  may  properly  see  to  it  that 
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this  scarce  resource  is  used  in  the  public 
interest.  Such  reasoning,  however,  may- not  be 
applicable  to  cable  television  systems  which 
carry  their  signals  over  wire  and  can  increase 
the  number  of  channels  indefinitely. 

However,  apart  from  any  constitutional 
limits  to  regulation,  cable  television,  as  the 
concluding  link  in  a  process  of  interstate 
radio  communication,  is  clearly  within  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act.' 
Moreover,  there  is  an  Intimate  economic  re- 
lationship between  broadcast  and  cable  tele- 
vision, both  as  competitors  and  as  producer- 
distributors;  and  regulation  of  cable  televi- 
sion may  be  related  to  the  FCC's  congres- 
sional mandate  to  promote  "radio  commu- 
nication service."  ■  In  any  event,  the  courts 
have  accepted  these  ratlonals  for  the  Com- 
mission's assertion  of  at  least  some  Jurisdic- 
tion over  cable  television.' 

Historically,  FCC  regulation  of  cable  TV 
has  assumed  three  forms:  (1)  the  require- 
ment that  each  CATV  upon  request  carry  the 
signals  of  all  stations  operating  in  its  own 
area  of  coverage:  (2)  the  prohibition  against 
duplicating  the  programming  of  any  local 
station  on  the  same  day  a  given  show  Is 
aired  on  the  local  station  without  permis- 
sion; and  (3)  the  prohibition,  subject  to 
waiver  by  the  FCC  in  special  cases,  against 
importing  signals  from  distant  stations  into 
the  top  100  geographical  markets  which  in- 
clude approximately  89%  of  the  nation's  tele- 
vision homes.  More  recently,  in  December 
1968.  the  FCC  announced  plans  to  require 
cable  TV  systems  to  originate  programs. 
These  types  of  regulation  are  not  discussed 
in  detail  here  since  we  believe  they  present 
less  serious  problems  than  other  types  of 
regulation  principally  entry  and  program 
content   restrictions   discussed    below. 

The  FCC's  decision  to  require  CATV  sys- 
tems to  originate  propram<^  is  consistent  with 
the  role  in  diversification  of  programming 
envisioned  for  cable  TV  by  the  Communica- 
tions Task  Force.  Such  a  requirement  should 
not  place  a  heavy  burden  on  cable  TV  oper- 
ators. Since  subscriber  revenues  are  normally 
sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  distributing 
CATV  signals,  advertising  revenue  is  not  as 
important  to  CATV  systems  as  it  Is  to  over- 
the-alr  broadcasting  systems.  Consequently, 
in  order  to  expand  his  list  of  subscribers,  a 
cable  TV  operator  has  a  positive  incentive  to 
offer  a  varied  programming  mix.  including 
items  which  would  not  attract  a  commercial 
sponsor,  even  if  that  required  him  to  bear  a 
portion  of  the  programming  costs.  With  an 
abundance  of  channels,  CATV  systems  can 
provide  such  diverse  programming  as  local 
news,  children's  programs,  shopping  infor- 
mation, the  stock  market  ticker,  repvorts  of 
local  governmental  agencies,  foreign  and  old 
film  festivals,  academic  courses,  and  high 
school  and  college  theatrical  or  sporting 
events.  Much  of  this  type  of  programming 
could  be  created  with  amateur  or  semi-pro- 
fessional talent  in  modest  studios  using  sim- 
ple camera  equipment.  The  moderate  costs  of 
such  programming  might  as  well  be  offset 
by  an  increased  sut>scriber  audience.  So  long 
as  the  requirement  of  program  origination 
does  not  become  a  form  of  regulation  of 
program  content,  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions can  be  avoided. 

REGULATION    BY    LOCAL    AUTHORITIES 

Local  governments  through  the  imposition 
of  licensing  requirements  are  regulating 
CATV  systems  In  a  variety  of  ways,  includ- 
ing control  of  marketing  entry,  rate  regula- 
tion and  regulation  of  program  content;  the 


>47  U.S.C.  152(a)    (1962). 

«47  U.S.C.  Section  151  (1962);  see  also  47 
U.S.C.  Sec.  307(b)  (1962). 

'  See  United  States  v.  Southwestern  Cable 
Co..  88  Sup.  Ct.  1994  (1968):  Carter  Mountain 
Transmission  Corp.  v.  FCC,  321  F,  2d  369 
(D.C.  Clr.,  1963);  cert,  denied,  375  US  961 
(1963). 
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channel  usage.  This  would  not  preclude  rea- 
sonable classifications  such  as  reduced  rates 
for  non-profit  public  service  programs    nor 
do  we  deal  with  the  ultimate  Umlts  concern- 
ing materUl  a  carrier  might  be  entitled  to 
reject.   The   common   carrier   approach   has 
been  rejected  for  broadcast  television    but 
there   technological    limits   are   crucial    Be- 
cause spectrum  limitations  resrtict  the  num- 
ber    of     over-the-air     television     channels, 
broadcast  time  commands  a  scarcity  price  It 
has   been   feared   that   worthwhile   material 
would  not  get  on  the  air  if  access  to  the  small 
number  of  channels   were   allocated   exclu- 
sively through  price.  But  there  are  no  such 
spectrum  limits  on  cable  television,  and  the 
financial  burden  of  operating  a  channel  is 
less  onerous.  In  any  environment  of  chan- 
nel abundance,  price  raUoning  and  program- 
ming for  wide  diversity  of  tastes  may   be 
compatible,    and    the    common    carrier    ap- 
proach may  be  an  attractive  long-run  solu- 
tion that  would  permit  local  governments  to 
pursue  economic  regulation  without  submit- 
ting decisions  about  program  content   to  a 
single  franchlsed  monopolist. 

We  see  no  reason  why  Congress  or  the  FCC 
could  not  preempt  local  Jurisdiction  in  this 
area   in   order   to   promote   a   federal    policy 
of  the  free  entry  into  communication  serv- 
ices which  would  foster  the  growth  of  cable 
TV.  The  wisdom  of  forbidding  local  authori- 
ties to  award  exclusive  franchises  depends  on 
the  importance  of   the  regulatory  objective 
that  would  be  sacrificed— equal  service  at  an 
equal    price    throughout    the    Jurisdictional 
area.  This  goal  is  a  prominent  part  of  public 
utility   regulation   of  services  such   as   tele- 
phone and  power  which  are  regarded  as  essen- 
tials. Television  may  fall  into  this  category 
and.   If   the  cable   were  destined   to  replace 
broadcasting,  there  would  be  a  stronger  case 
for  allowing  local  authorities  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  make  cable  TV  available  to  all 
at  non-prohibltlve  rates.  But  generous  pro- 
jections of  cable's  growth   find   it  reaching 
fewer  than   half   the   television    households 
In  the  United  States.  Through  controls  on 
the    broadcast    signals    that    cable    systems 
carry,  the  FCC  seems  determined  to  preserve 
over-the-air  television  and  that  goal  was  not 
challenged    by    the    Communications    Task 
Force.  At  the  present  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cable  TV  systems  it  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  wise  to  regard  cable  TV  as  an  essen- 
tial public  utility  which  should  be  regulated 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  natural  monopoly 
B.  Programming  Controls:  Local   licensing 
authorities  have  long  been  engaged  in  pro- 
gramming regulation,  for  example,  by  indi- 
cating a  preference  for  prospective  franchisees 
that   produce   the   programs   they   originate 
instead  of  relying  on  films. 

Such  regulation  presents  a  grave  constitu- 
tional issue,  for  unlike  entry  restrictions  and 
signal  controls  It  involves  the  government  in 
the  content  of  cable  television.  In  effect  a 
government  agency's  disapproval  of  the  ma- 
terial being  offered  becomes  grounds  for  deny- 
ing  an  official  license— a  practice  ruled  un- 
constitutional in  another  context  by  the 
Supreme  Court  .=  Broadcast  regulation  has 
been  made  an  exception  to  this  principle 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  over-the-air  chan- 
nels. But  as  discussed  earlier,  cable  tele- 
vision is  free  from  both  the  technological  and 
economic  constraints  that  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  broadcast  channels. 

One  prominent  aspect  of  cable  program- 
ming regulation  is  a  distinction  between  ap- 
proved original  productions  and  second-hand 
fare  such  as  films  which  are  considered  to 
duplicate  what  is  already  available  from 
broadcast  television.  Categories  as  broad  as 
these  are  unreliable  guides  to  programming 
Judgments.  A  cable  system  may  offer  a  type 
of  film  that  is  unavailable  from  the  broad- 
cast channels;   merely  presenting  the  same 


material  more  frequently  than  the  broad- 
cast stations  or  at  more  convenient  times  may 
be  a  significant  service.  Such  Judgments  are 
better  left  to  the  marketplace  than  to  a  go\  - 
ernment  administrator. 

Moreover,  local  regulations  regarding  pro- 
granmilng  may  conflict  with  national  goals. 
Some  local  licensing  conunisslons,  for  ex- 
ample, may  forbid  program  origination  which 
the  PCC  has  announced  will  be  a  require- 
ment of  cable  TV  systems.  Again  we  see  no 
reason  why  Congress  or  the  PCC  should  not 
preempt  local  Jurisdiction  with  regard  to 
this  type  of  regulation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Government    restrictiona    on    entry    Into 
cable  television  service  Interfere  with  free- 
dom  of   the   press.   Although   these   barriers 
may  be  an  integral  part  of  an  economic  regu- 
latory scheme  designed  to  guarantee  equal 
cable  service  at  equal  rates,  the  service  they 
assure  is  not  an  essential  one,  since  the  FCC 
through   the   impositions  of  signal  controls 
continues    to    provide    for    the    survival    of 
broadcast    television.   Therefore,   to   encour- 
age the  growth  of  cable  TV  systems  and  the 
diversity  of  its  services,  either  Congress  or 
the  PCC  could  abolish  exclusive  franchising 
by  local  governments  without  fear  that  it  is 
sacrificing  a  vital  municipal  Interest.  The  goal 
of  protecting  over-the-air  television  is  best 
served  by  making  cable  systems  responsible 
for  preserving  a  minimum  number  of  broad- 
cast   signals    while    an    amendment    to    the 
Copyright  Act  will  eliminate  the  unfairness 
of  allowing  cable  systems  to  exploit  program- 
nalng    material    without    compensating    the 
producer." 

Of  all  the  forms  of  cable  television  regula- 
tion, programming  controls  present  the  most 
serious  constitutional  issues.  Broadcast  tele- 
vision has  long  been  treated  as  an  exception 
to  the  principle  that  the  contents  of  com- 
mumcations  are  invalid  grounds  for  with- 
holding a  goverrunent  license.  Cable  televi- 
sion, however,  is  not  subject  to  the  techno- 
logical and  economic  limitations  which  have 
Justified  this  exception  and,  therefore,  should 
not  have  to  submit  its  programming  to  the 
approval  of  a  government  agency.  Such  an 
approach  would  permit  the  greatest  use  cf 
the  long-term  potentlaUties  of  cable  televi- 
sion, with  its  great  possibilities  for  future  ex- 
pansion of  our  communications. 
Respectively  submitted. 

COMMriTEE      ON       FEDERAI.       LEGISLATION: 

Richard  A.  Given,  Chairman;  Anthonv 
P.  Marshall,  Secretary;  LesUe  H.  Arps. 
New  York  City;  Harold  Baer,  Jr.,  New- 
York   City;    Mark   K.    Benenson,   New 
York    City    (abstaining);    Edward    S 
Blackstone,  New  York  City;  Vincent  L 
Broderlck,   New  York  City;    Mason  O. 
Damon,  Buffalo;  David  M.  Dorsen,  New 
York   City;    John   T.    Elfvin,   Buffalo; 
Robert  B.  Piske,  Jr..  New  York  City: 
Lawrence  W.  Keepnews.  New  York  City: 
Norman  Kellar.  Kingston;   Herbert  C 
Miller.    New    York    City;     George    W. 
Myers.  Jr.,  Buffalo;   James  M.  Nabrlt, 
III,  New  York  City;  Bernard  Nussbaum 
New  York  City;  Robert  Patterson    Jr 
New    York    City;    Charles    B.    Rangel 
New  York  City;  Arthur  C.  Stever    Jr 
Watertown. 

Citizen  Information  Services 
There  is  widespread  frustration  and  dis- 
enchantment on  the  part  of  citizens  today 
because  information  about  benefits,  rights 
entitlements,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
services  offered  by  federal,  state,  local  and 
private  agencies  is  difficult  to  obtain.  There 
likewise  is  widespread  concern  among  agen- 
cies and  professional  persons  about  the  avail- 
ability and  adequacy  of  Information. 
The  inadequacy  of  information,  advice  and 
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'  Hannegan  v.  Esquire,  327  U.S.  146  ( 1964 ) . 


•    Cf.  Fortnightly  Corp.  v.   United  Artists 
Television,  inc..  88  Sup.  Ct.  2084  ((1968). 


referral  services  is  perceived  in  small  towns 
and  rural  areas  as  well  as  in  large  urban 
centers;  and  is  felt  by  persons  of  varying  in- 
come, education  and  ethnic  background. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  need  for  pub- 
licly and  privately  supported  independent 
centers  which  would  provide  accurate  infor- 
mation and  skilled  advice  to  citizens  enabling 
them  to  benefit  from  services  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

THE    NEED 

A  recent  study,  directed  by  Dr.  Albert 
Kahn  of  Columbia  University,  "Neighborhood 
Information  Centers  (1966) ."  looked  into  the 
feasibility  of  adapting  Britain's  successful 
Citizens'  Advice  Bureau  (In  operation  since 
World  War  II)  to  the  United  States.  Kahn 
found  evidence  that  information,  advice 
and  referral  services  are  urgently  needed  in 
this  country  but  coiicluded  that  the  Ameri- 
can situation  demands  its  own  special  ap- 
proach  in   organization   of   such   services. 

Kahn  pointed  out  that,  as  the  means  of 
making  services  available  become  more  com- 
plex, the  Individual  In  search  of  information 
gets  lost  and  tends  to  become  alienated  from 
institutions  and  from  government  Itself. 
Only  a  handful  of  persons  specially  educat- 
ed and  equipped  can  find  their  way  through 
the  maze  of  municipal,  county,  state  and 
federal  departments  and  programs,  as  well 
as  the  conglomeration  of  voluntary  and  pri- 
vate agencies  which  offer  benefits  to  speci- 
fied classifications  of  people  under  various 
conditions.  The  identity,  location,  extent  and 
limitations  of  these  services  confound  profes- 
sionals. The  poor  and  middle  classes  i  left  out 
of  so  many  programs  in  the  last  decade)  who 
have  the  greatest  need  and  the  least  knowl- 
edge, are  the  primary  victims  of  this 
confusion. 

Many  agencies  and  civic  organizations  have 
developed  their  own  information  and  referral 
services,  but  these  usually  refiect  specialized 
functions  or  a  limited  perception  of  responsi- 
bility; and.  even  if  they  were  coordinated 
( which  they  are  not ) ,  these  fragments  of 
Information  do  not  make  a  comprehensive 
whole.  This  Is  not  a  reflection  upon  the  agen- 
cies; indeed,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  agencies  committed  to  specific 
services  could  take  on  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding information  about  all  services. 

These  agencies  generally  favcr  an  Instru- 
ment which  would  borrow  whatever  can  be 
successfully  transplanted  from  the  British 
system,  but  create  its  own  mechanisms  for 
responding  to  the  American  problems  of  vast- 
ness  and  diversity  and  the  interlocking 
municipal,  state,  federal  and  private  systems. 

STRUCTTTBE    AND    CHARACTER 

We  believe  that  the  following  features  are 
basic  to  the  development  of  adequate  citizen 
information  centers  in  the  United  States: 

Neutral  image 

The  service  should  not  be  identified  with 
any  specific  group,  rich  or  poor,  or  with  any 
ethnic  group.  Interest  or  lobby,  but  should 
provide  information,  advice  and  referral  to 
all  citizens  in  a  setting  Kahn  called  as  "non- 
stigmatized  as  the  Post  Office." 

Independence 
The  citizen  information  service  should  not 
be  weighted  In  favor  of  or  attached  to  any 
existing  local,  state  or  federal  agency  or  any 
private  service  or  political  or  other  interest 
group.  Rather,  information  resources  should 
be  developed  impartially  within  an  independ- 
ent structure.  In  such  a  structure  personnel 
would  be  In  a  position  to  take  an  unbiased. 
Integrated  view  of  the  person  seeking  as- 
sistance and  give  advice  or  make  a  referral 
which  would  not  reflect  any  specialization  of 
interest.  An  Independently  organized  serv- 
ice would  encourage  people  to  drop  in,  ask 
a  question,  and  chat  without  being  marked 
as  a  "person  with  a  problem."  Consequently, 
they  could  receive  help  in  the  early  preven- 
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tlve  stages,  before  troubles  became  more 
costly  to  handle.  Independent  organization 
would  also  favor  the  development  of  the 
Information  service's  p)otentlal  for  feedback 
in  decision-making:  The  results  of  referrals 
would  be  made  known  to  service  agencies  as 
an  additional  guide  to  their  work. 

A  resource  for  the  entire  community 
The  citizen  information  centers  should 
make  a  special  effort,  through  the  media  and 
the  staff,  to  make  all  segments  of  society 
confident  that  they  will  find  a  friendly,  hos- 
pitable atmosphere  and  answers  to  their 
questions.  The  citizen  Information  centers 
should  serve  all  in  search  of  information;  all 
citizen-serving  agencies;  and,  through  ad- 
visory committees  and  a  national  office, 
policy  and  government  bodies  who  request 
the  results  of  its  experience. 

Effective  staff 

The  citizen  information  centers  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  professional,  and, 
where  a  partially  computer  assisted  center  is 
contemplated,  a  systems  analyst-consultant. 
The  staff  should  be  a  mix  of  persons  skilled  in 
dealing  with  people  and  agencies,  paraprofes- 
ilonals,  and  volunteers.  Neighborhood  people 
who  fit  into  any  of  these  categories  should  be 
hired  where  possible.  The  only  hard  and  fast 
rule,  however,  should  be  effectiveness:  ability 
to  perform  the  assigned  task,  friendliness, 
flexibility,  concern  for  human  beings  and 
sensitivity  to  their  problems;  and,  last  but 
not  least,  acceptability  to  those  served. 

Resources  file 
Estch  citizen  Information  center  should 
develop  the  kind  of  Information  that  Is  rele- 
vant to  the  needs  of  the  local  clientele.  In 
addition.  Information  about  resources  fur- 
ther afield  should  be  provided  through  pro- 
fessional advisory  committees  and  a  national 
office.  A  common  approach  should  govern 
collection,  storage,  retrieval,  and  up-dating 
of  data  so  that  comparative  research  and  ex- 
change of  information  would  be  possible. 

CONCLUSION 

The  term  citizen  Is  here  employed  in  Its 
broadest  sense,  for  the  citizen  information 
service  should  be  available  to  the  newcomer 
and  the  Immigrant,  as  well  as  to  the  resident 
of  long  standing. 

With  a  service  set  up  and  run  by  local 
citizens  for  the  benefit  of  the  established 
community  and  the  stranger  within  the  gates, 
the  citizen  information  service  would  act  not 
only  as  a  link  between  the  individual  in  need 
and  the  sources  of  help,  but  as  a  force  for 
building  a  more  civilized  society. 

Such  a  service  would  make  contact  with 
people  at  all  levels  and  points  of  need,  and 
would  be  In  a  position  to  report  upon  hard- 
ships, inequities,  bottlenecks,  insufficiencies 
and  redundancies.  Thus,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
citizen  information  center's  primary  func- 
tion would  be  that  of  providing  Information 
to  decision-makers,  administrators  and  leg- 
islators; and  should  ultimately  help  to  cre- 
ate a  more  reasonable  and  dlgnlfled  quality 
of  life. 

We  believe  that  the  need  for  citizen  infor- 
mation services  would  Justify  federal  legisla- 
tion to  establish  or  assist  In  the  establish- 
ment of  neighborhood  information  centers 
meeting  the  standards  we  have  outlined. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  on  Federal  Legislation;  Rich- 
ard A.  Glvens.  Chairman;  Anthony  P. 
Marshall,  Secretary;  Leslie  H.  Arps, 
New  York  City;  Harold  Baer,  Jr.,  New 
York  City;  Mark  K.  Benenson,  New 
York  City;  Edward  S.  Blackstone,  New 
York  City;  Vincent  L.  Broderlck,  New 
York  City;  Mason  O.  Damon.  Buffalo; 
David  M.  Dorsen.  New  York  City;  John 
T.  Elfvin,  Buffalo;  Robert  B.  Flske.  Jr.. 
New  York  City;  Lawrence  W.  Keep- 
news;  New  York  City;  Norman  Kellar. 
Kingston;  Herbert  C.  Miller,  New  York 
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city:  George  W.  Myers,  Jr.,  Buffalo; 
James  N.  Nabrlt  III,  New  York  City; 
Bernard  Nussbaum.  New  York  City; 
Robert  Patterson.  Jr..  New  York  City; 
Charles  B.  Rangel.  New  York  City;  Ar- 
thur C.  Stever,  Jr..  Watertown. 

Report  on  Legal  Structtjre  for  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Aid  Program 

For  the  last  several  years,  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  suffered  from  diminished  pub- 
lic support  and  therefore  repeated  cutbacks 
in  funding.  Criticisms  of  the  program  have 
come  from  many  sources. 

The  program  has  also  been  beset  by  In- 
stances of  fraud  against  t-he  foreign  aid  au- 
thorities and  diversion  of  funds  to  Improper 
ends.'  At  the  same  time,  as  emphasized  by 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.-  as  well 
as  by  repeated  statements  by  successive  Pres- 
idents, aid  remains  essential  to  our  highest 
national  objectives. 

On  January  21,  1967,  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  said: 

"...  our  world  is  where  our  full  destiny 
lies — with  men.  of  all  peoples  and  all  nations, 
who  are  or  would  be  free. . ." 

•  *  •  •  « 

"Prom  the  deserts  of  North  Africa  to  the 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  one-third  ol  all 
mankind  has  entered  upon  an  historic  strug- 
gle for  a  new  freedom:  Freedom  from  grind- 
ing poverty." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"To  build  .  .  .  peace  is  a  bold  and  solemn 
purpose.  To  proclaim  It  is  easy.  To  serve  it 
win  be  hard.  And  to  attain  it.  we  must  be 
aware  of  its  full  meaning — and  ready  to  pay 
Its  full  price."  ' 

The  late  John  F.  Kennedy,  at  Independ- 
ence Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  July  4,  1962.  quot- 
ing Lincoln's  words  spoken  in  the  same  Hall 
on  Washington's  birthday  In  1861,  announced 
a  solemn  Declaration  of  Interdependence,  de- 
claring "Our  vow  10  do  our  part  to  lift  the 
weights  from  the  shoulders  of  all  .  .  And  for 
the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  Protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor."  ' 

In  a  message  to  Congress  of  February  1, 
1966.  President  Johnson  stated: 

".  .  .  today  the  citizens  of  many  develop- 
ing nations  walk  in  the  shadow  of  misery: 
half  the  adults  have  never  been  to  school; 
over  half  the  people  are  hungry  or  malnour- 
ished." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Our  resfwnse  must  be  bold  and  daring. 
It  must  go  to  the  root  causes  of  misery  and 
unrest.  It  must  build  a  firm  foundation  for 
progress,  security,  and  peace." 

•  •  •  *  « 

"We  extend  assistance  .  .  .  because  it  is 
in  the  highest  traditions  of  our  heritage  and 
our  humanity.  But  even  more  because  we  are 
concerned  with  the  kind  of  world  our  chil- 
dren will  live  in."  '■ 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  his  accept- 
ance speech  in  1960  stated  that  a  dam  in 
India  might  be  as  important  as  one  in  this 
country."  In  1968.  he  emphasized  the  need 
for  our  allies  to  share  with  us  the  cost  of 
promoting  development.' 

The  goal  of  sharing  such  burdens  would 
be  advanced  by  proposals  for  exploring  unity 
of  free  peoples  supported  by  Mr.  Nixon  to- 
gether with  such  leaders  as  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Eugene  McCarthy,  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Robert  F- 
Kennedy,  and  Barry  Goldwater.  H.  Con.  Res. 
48.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967),  to  this  end 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  1968.  H.  Rep.  No.  1656. 
90th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1968).  This  proposal 
for  a  United  States  delegation  to  explore  this 
matter  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Committee    on    Fedoral    Legislation    of    the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Now  York  Counly  Lawyers'  Aaaoclatlon  (Vin- 
cent L.  Broderlek,  Chairman)   shortly  after 
the    Czechoelovak    tragedy    of   August    1968. 
CowoaxasiONAL  RicoaD.  volume  114,  part  21, 
pagea  28103-28104.  Also  In  New  York  State 
Bar  AasocUtlon   Bulletin  of  Committee  on 
Federal  Legislation  24-25    (Jan.    1969).   The 
proposal  was  also  unanimously  approved  by 
this  Committee  In  Its  "Report  on  Resolution 
Calling  for  Unlt«cl  States  DelegaUon  to  Con- 
fer with  other  Pree  Nations  Concerning  Fu- 
ture Steps  Towvd  Unity,"  January  2,  1969. 
Pending  the  evolution  of  such  efforts,  the 
United  States  cimnot  shirk  Its  responslbll- 
lUea  as  the  major  Industrialized  power  In 
the  wwld  and  a»  the  most  powerful  Indus- 
trial  economy  qot   under  totalitarian  con- 
trol. Accordingly,  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  strengthen  the  legal  structure  for  our  aid 
programs.  Lawyers  must  be  especially  con- 
cerned with  thl4.  both  because  It  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  Ultimate  goal  of  world  law ' 
and   because    there    is   no   specific   political 
constituency  to  Jepresent  the  needs  involved 
in  this  program  which  is  necessary  for  the 
future  of  all.* 

The  Commltt^  on  Federal  Legislation  of 
the  New  York  qounty  Lawyers'  Association 
bas  re<joBimende4  the  adoption  of  long-range 
authocUatlons   and   funding   to   strengthen 
the  legal  foundation  for  this  important  pro- 
gram. The  County  Lawyers'  Committee  has 
also  recommend^  that  the  amounts  to  be 
voted  be  fUed  in! the  appropriations  without 
advance    llmiutibn    in    authorizing    legisla- 
tion. The  Committee  cited  other  laws  con- 
taining   open-enfl     authorizations    without 
limitation  in  aditance  of  the  amount  to  be 
voted,  such  as  the  statute  creating  the  Por- 
of   August    13,    1946,   Sec. 
22  U.S.C.  Sec.  801,  note 
to  carry  out  the  purposes 
hereby    authorized").    The 
Committee  also  Deferred  to  programs  under 
which   advance  dommitmenta  of  funds   are 
made   for   long-r^nge   projects  such   as   the 
DemonsUation  Cities  Act,'"  and  the  highway 
program."  Anothar  example  is  the  space  pro- 
gram." The  Comiiilttee  concluded: 

"1.  The  basic  |  authorization  should  be 
open-ended  with  ^o  specified  expiration  date, 
subject,  of  cour^,  to  further  amendment 
by  Congress  at  an^  time. 

"2.  The  authorl^ng  legislation  should  per- 
mit appropriation^  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  amjount  to  be  voted  should  be 
fixed  when  approptlatlons  are  enacted  and  no 
ceilings  on  monie^  to  be  voted  should  be  con- 
tained In  the  aut|iorization  statute. 

"3.  Appropriatldns.  at  least  for  long-range 
projects,  should  be  for  the  entire  amount 
necessary  for  such  projects  and  should  re- 
main avaUable  u4tU  expended.  There  is  no 
constitutional  diljculty  in  this  procedure, 
since  the  only  limitation  in  the  Constitution 
on  the  duration  I  of  appropriations  is  for 
armies,  where  funis  are  limited  to  a  term  of 
two  years.  Article  J..  5  8.  clause  12. 

"In  our  view,  th^e  basic  reforms  will  ulti- 
mately become  Indispensable  for  aid  to  be 
the  fully  effective  tool  of  our  foreign  policy 
which  it  should  b^.  The  longer  such  reforms 
are  delayed  the  m^re  waste  and  ineffective- 
ness the  aid  prograin  will  encounter."  Quoted 
in  New  York  Statej  Bar  Assn.  Bulletin  of  the 
Committee  on  Fkderal  Legislation,  25-26 
(Jan.  1969).  i 

We  endorse  thesfe  Recommendations. 

At  the  same  time,  other  measures  are 
necessary  to  assur^  that  there  is  more  effec- 
tive use  of  funds]  expended  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  a^istance  program. 

In  the  past,  a  substantial  amount  of  for- 
eign aid  has  been  i4ade  available  in  the  form 
>f  grants  or  loans  t|o  provide  dollar  exchange 
to  finance  Imports  (of  commodities  to  be  sold 
n  the  regular  con^erclal  channels  of  the 
economy.  The  Importer 
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April  22,  1969 


.■eclplent  country's 

Jays  In  his  local  c  jrrency  into  a  "counter- 


part fund"   used  for  generating  funds  for 
local  investment. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  type  of  assist- 
ance Is  that  a  commodity  Import  program 
will  bolster  the  local  economy  and  deter  In- 
fiatlon.  However,  the  program  was  beset  by 
a  number  of  abuses.  A  serious  challenge  to 
the  integrity  of  the  program  Involved  several 
cases  of  exporters,  who  were  asked  by  un- 
scrupulous Importers  to  pay  "kickbacks"  to 
them  on  transactions,  financed  with  A.I.D. 
funds.  The  Importers  requested  such  pay- 
ments in  order  to  obtain  dollars  they  other- 
wise could  not  get,  which  in  turn  frequently 
ended  up  in  numbered  secret  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts ■•  and  Uke  depositories  for  secret 
funds.  All  this  was  reflected  in  the  price  of 
the  items  for  which  the  A.I.D.  furnished  the 
dollars.  Post-audit  of  A.I.D.— financed  trans- 
actions and  follow-up  investigation  of  sus- 
pected irregularities  has  resulted  in  prosecu- 
tive action  and  administrative  recoveries  by 
A.IX).  authorities.  Continued  vigilance  is  im- 
portant and  we  would  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  A.IJ3.  Agency  of  a  sur- 
veillance organization  to  monitor  the  pro- 
gram. 

Another  abuse,  which  has  been  Inherent 
In  the  more-or-less  'shotgun"  approach  of 
subsidizing  the  entire  economy  of  the  coion- 
try  through  a  commodity  Import  program, 
involved  the  use  of  A.I.D.  funds  for  pur- 
chases of  items  which  were  not  essential  to 
the  developmental  needs  of  the  recipient 
country.  However,  controls  have  been  tight- 
ened so  that  each  grant  or  loan  agreement 
specified  the  type  of  commodities  to  be  pro- 
cured with  the  funds.  In  addition,  under  a 
new  procedure  recently  put  Into  effect,  sup- 
pliers are  required  to  apply  for  commodity 
eligibility  for  each  shipment  to  be  financed 
with  aid  funds. 

More  aid  funds  might  well  be  channeled 
into  specific  programs  or  projects  Involving 
education,  specific  investments,  or  designed 
to    aid    developing    economies    at    the    "rice 
roots"  and  through  technical  assistance  and 
efforts  In  the  nature  of  the   Peace  Corps." 
In    aid    to    education,    training    in    fields 
which  will  give  practical  benefit  to  the  re- 
cipient country  U  of  great  importance.  Ba- 
sic  education   is   equally   vital.   Particularly 
important  is  education  tied  to  Job  opportuni- 
ties and  Job  needs  in  the  developing  coun- 
try." Funds  for  sending  qualified   teachers 
to  developing  nations  should  be  expanded. 
Encouragement  of   action   by   the   private 
sector  to  aid  in  the  growth  of  the  economies 
of    developing    nations    Is    important,    but 
cannot  in  our  view  be  a  substitute  for  an  aid 
program    based   on    an   adequate   long-term 
legal    foundation    designed    to    meet    needs 
which  It  Is  not  normally  profitable  for  pri- 
vate capital   to  undertake.   Expanded  trade 
Is  likewise  highly  desirable,  but  cannot   be 
a   substitute   for   pinpointed   assistance   di- 
rected at  specific  needs. 

The  program  we  envisage  would  operate 
in  a  more  specific  manner  with  less  of  a 
"shotgun"  approach  of  subsidizing  entire 
economies  through  injections  of  Imports. 
It  might  involve  greater  rather  than  less 
Investment.  It  should  save  countless  dollars 
and  lives  In  the  end. 

In  being  more  specific,  the  program  would 
concentrate  more  on  particular  planned 
projects  and  aims.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  number  of  participating  countries  should 
be  more  limited.  The  impact  on  the  future 
of  this  nation  does  not  depend  on  the  num- 
ber of  national  boundaries  involved.  We 
therefore  regard  limitations  on  the  number 
of  countries  covered  by  aid  as  a  weakening 
of  the  necessary  legal  structure  for  an  ef- 
fective program. 

cnir  aid  is  not  given  to  obtain  gratitude  or 
for  short-term  political  dividends  alone,  how- 
ever important  these  may  be.  It  is  based  on 
the  reality  of  what  the  French  Jesuit  biolo- 


gist Pierre  Tellhard  de  Chardln  has  called 
"the   planetlsation   of  mankind."   What  af- 
fects mankind  affects  us  all.  We  ignore  this 
challenge  and  opportunity  at  our  peril. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  on  Federal  Legislation: 
Richard  A.  Glvens,  Chairman;  Anthony 
P.  Marshall,  Secretary;  Leslie  H.  Arps, 
New  York  City;  Harold  Baer,  Jr.,  New 
York  City;  Mark  K.  Benenson,  New 
York  City;  Edward  S.  Blackstone,  New 
York  City;  Vincent  L.  Broderick,  New 
York  City;  Mason  O.  Damon,  Buffalo; 
David  M.  Dorsen,  New  York  City;  John 
T.  Elfvln,  Buffalo;  Robert  B.  Plske,  Jr., 
New  York  City;  Lawrence  W.  Keep- 
news,  New  York  City;  Norman  Kellar, 
Kingston;  Herbert  C.  BCUer,  New  York 
City;  George  W.  Myers,  Jr.,  Buffalo; 
James  M.  Nabrtt  m.  New  York  City; 
Bernard  Nussbaum,  New  York  City; 
Robert  Patterson,  Jr.,  New  York  City; 
Arthur  C.  Stever,  Jr.,  Watertown; 
Charles  B.  Rangel,  New  York  City. 
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Clr.  1966):  as  to  the  abuses  of  foreign  bank 
accounts  In  certain  cases,  see  "Legal  and 
Economic  Impact  of  Foreign  Banking  Pro- 
cedures on  the  United  States,  "Hearings  Be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  90th  Cng.  2d  Sess.  (Dec.  9.  1968) . 
='  See  generally  Mead,  "The  Underdeveloped 
and  the  Overdeveloped,"  41  Foreign  Affairs. 
78  (October  1962);  Jackson.  "Foreign  Aid: 
Strategy  or  Stopgap."  41  Foreign  Affairs  90 
(October  1962);  Galbralth.  "A  Positive  Ap- 
proach to  Economic  Aid,"  39  Foreign  Affairs 
444  (April  1961);  Goodfriend,  "The  Only  War 
We  Seek"  (1951). 
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"  Support  of  academic  education  leading 
to  higher  academic  degrees  for  large  numbers 
not  tied  to  fields  In  which  Jobs  are  likely 
to  be  available  may  fit  graduates  for  Jobs 
which  do  not  exist  and  thus  be  counter- 
productive. 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  un<3er  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  by  Mrs.  Hope  Piper, 
District  of  Columbia  Chapter,  National 
Secretaries  Association,  in  tribute  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  Nation  who  are,  this 
week,  celebrating  National  Secretaries 
Week: 

National  Secretaries  Week 

"Better  Secretaries  Mean  Better  Business" 
win  be  the  theme  of  the  18th  consecutive 
annual  Secretaries  Week  to  be  observed  April 
20-26,  sponsored  by  the  National  Secretaries 
Association  (International) ,  the  world's  lead- 
ing secretarial  association.  The  Intervening 
Wednesday,  April  23.  Is  set  aside  as  Secre- 
taries Day. 

Mrs.  Lenore  S.  Forti,  CPS,  NSA's  Interna- 
tional President,  emphasizes  that  Secretaries 
Week  is  for  all  secretaries  whether  or  not 
members  of  NSA. 

For  the  27  years  of  existence,  NSA  has  been 
concerned  with  elevating  the  standards  of 
secretarial  performance  by  means  of  con- 
tinuing "learning  labs"  of  education.  While 
certainly  some  criticism  about  secretaries 
must  be  a  matter  of  genuine  concern,  about 
90%  of  it  is  unjustified  due  to  an  awareness 
gap  of  what  today's  secretary  is  really  all 
iibout.  Management  and  personnel  agencies 
are  not  always  fully  cognizant  of  NSA's  offi- 
cial definition  of  a  secretary: 

"A  secretary  shall  be  defined  as  an  execu- 
tive assistant  who  possesses  a  mastery  of  office 
skills,  who  demonstrates  the  ability  to  as- 
sume responsibility  without  supervision,  who 
exercises  initiative  and  Judgment,  and  who 
makes  decisions  within  the  scope  of  assigned 
authority." 

The  ultimate  in  secretaryship  is  the  attain- 
ment of  the  Certified  Professional  Secretary 
rating,  sponsored  by  NSA.  This  two-day  exam 
Is  open  to  all  qualified  secretaries. 


FEDERAL  CONTROL  OP 
EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOinsiAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Members  will  vote  on  continuing  Federal 
control  of  education  under  a  promotional 
scheme  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
aiding  education. 

We  have  all  taken  an  oath  to  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  which  Is  si- 
lent on  the  Central  Government's  having 
any  power  ^ther  to  control  or  to  aid 
education. 

In  fact,  the  Constitution  does  not  even 
mention    education — unless   we   accept 
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that  Earl  Warren  has  legal  power  to 
breathe  new  wordage  into  the  Constitu- 
tion thereby  altering  our  oaths  of  ofiQce 
to  conform  to  his  objectives  and  goals. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  Hon.  E.  F. 
W.  Wildermuth,  attorney  and  coimselor 
at  law,  a  member  of  New  York  State  bar 
for  40  years.  A  learned  gentleman  in  the 
grace  of  living  who  loves  his  coimtry  and 
the  constitutional  system  of  limited 
powers,  Mr.  Wildermuth  urges  loyalty  to 
the  system  instead  of  defiance  against 
representative  government. 

I  Include  Mr.  Wildermuth's  recent  let- 
ter and  an  article  written  by  him  which 
appeared  in  Freedom  magazine,  Janu- 
ary-February 1967: 

Jamaica  Estates,  N.Y., 

April  21,  1S69. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rarick:  Your  item  on 
federal  control  of  education  arrived  today 
and  I  would  appreciate  your  making  this  let- 
ter a  part  of  the  iccord  of  the  proceedings 
had  in  connection  therewith. 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  Congress 
is  without  power  or  authority  '.inder  the 
Constitution  to  enact  laws  pertaining  to 
education  .  .  .  the  word  "Education"  does 
not  appear  in  the  Constitution. 

In  their  wisdom,  the  Founding  Fathers 
provided  in  the  Constitution  for  a  division 
of  federal  powers  among  the  legislative,  the 
executive  and  the  Judicial  branches  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution.  The  purpose  was 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  an  all-powerful 
centralized  government.  They  also  provided 
that  all  the  powers  not  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution were  reserved  to  the  States  and  to 
the  people. 

The  anti-Americans  in  this  nation  have 
converted  the  federal  powers  of  taxation  into 
a  weapon  designed  to  destroy  constitutional 
government  by  creating  an  all-powerful  fed- 
eral government  in  defiance  of  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  to  the  contrary,  via  tax  goug- 
ing and  other  unlawful  and  lawless  means, 
under  deceptive  and  misleading  guides  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Even  if  the  Constitution  authorized  fed- 
eral interference  in  education,  practical  ex- 
perience dictates  that  the  area  of  local  school 
ctirriculum  annot  properly  or  effectively  be 
directed  from  a  swivel  chair  in  Washington, 
assuming  that  a  Commissar  of  Education  was 
truly  motivated  by  a  burning  desire  to  pledge 
his  life,  his  fortune  and  his  sacred  honor  for 
his  distant  posterity  to  be  worthy  of  his  fore- 
fathers who  did  as  much  for  him.  What  Com- 
missar was  evfer  truly  so  motivated?  To  those 
anti-Americans  who  consider  "Commissar" 
to  be  a  dirty  word,  what  other  person  sworn 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
who  openly  defies  the  Constitution,  has  ef- 
fectively demonstrated  that  he  was  truly  so 
motivated? 

Congress  will  better  extend  Its  energy  and 
employ  Its  time  by  concentrating  the  repeal 
of  ALL  Its  enactments  which  can  or  do  con- 
tribute to  the  creation  and  expansion  of  fed- 
eral powers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  urge  that 
we  end  our  hjrpocrtsy,  by  proposing  the  re- 
peal of  the  Constitution.  In  this  manner  the 
proponents  of  repeal  will  be  enabled  to  \in- 
dertake  to  convince  the  electorate  of  the 
futility  of  self-government  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  opponents  will  be  provided 
with  an  opporttmlty  to  extol  its  virtues. 
There  seems  no  other  effective  way  in  this 
time  of  chaos  and  crisis  to  determine  if  law 
and  order  can  be  restored.  If  we  cannot  re- 
store law  and  order,  of  what  value  is  malting 
beUeve  that  we  live  under  a  Constitution? 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  F.  W.  WiLDXBMTrrH. 
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What  Has  Happened  to  the  Supreme  Cottbt's 
Sense  of  Self-Restraint 
(By  E.  F.  W.  Wildermuth) 

Judicial  tjTanny  has  been  rampant  In  this 
nation  since  about  1937  and  continues  at  an 
accelerated  pace  because  the  U.S.  Supreme 
CJourt  relenUessly  and  persistently  pursues 
a  practice  of  discriminating  reversal,  on  a 
wholesale  basis,  of  precedents  earlier  estab- 
lished In  the  public  Interest.  Its  unceasing 
usurpation  of  legislative  and  executive  power 
has  been  conducted  with  reckless  abandon  In 
a  manner  to  threaten  the  very  stability  and 
substance  of  constitutional  government. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Court. 
Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  pointed  out  the 
court-made  evils  being  visited  upon  Ameri- 
cans when  in  1944  he  said: 

"The  evil  resulting  from  overruling  earlier 
considered  decisions  must  be  evident  .  .  . 
(the  result  is  that)  .  .  .  the  law  becomes  not 
a  chart  to  govern  conduct  but  a  game  of 
chance;  instead  of  settling  rights  and  liabili- 
ties, it  unsettles  them  .  .  .  But  the  more 
deplorable  consequence  will  Inevitably  be 
that  the  administration  of  Justice  will  fall 
into  disrepute.  Respect  for  tribunals  must 
fall  when  the  bar  and  the  public  come  to 
understand  that  nothing  that  has  been  s.ild 
In  prior  adjudications  has  force  in  a  current 
controversy  .  .  .  The  tendency  to  disregard 
precedent  In  the  decision  of  cases  like  the 
present  has  become  so  strong  In  this  court  of 
late  as.  in  my  view,  to  shake  confidence  in 
the  consistency  of  decision  and  leave  the 
courts  below  on  an  uncharted  sea  of  doubt 
and  difficulty  without  any  confidence  that 
what  was  said  yesterday  will  hold  good 
tomorrow  ..." 

In  another  case  in  the  same  year.  Justice 
Roberts  protested  the  majority  of  that 
Court's  continued  defiance  of  Judicial  re- 
straint, as  follows: 

"The  reason  for  my  concern  is  that  the  In- 
stant decision,  overruling  that  announced 
about  nine  years  ago,  tends  to  bring  adjudi- 
cations of  this  tribunal  into  the  same  class 
as  a  restricted  railroad  ticket  good  for  this 
day  and  train  only.  I  have  no  assurance,  m 
view  of  the  current  decisions,  that  the  opin- 
ion announced  today  may  not  shortly  be  re- 
pudiated and  overruled  by  justices  who  deem 
they  have  new  light  on  the  subject.  In  the 
present  term  the  Court  has  overruled  three 
cases  ...  It  is  regrettable  that  in  an  era 
marked  by  doubt  and  confusion,  an  era 
whose  greatest  need  is  steadfastness  of 
thought  and  purpose,  this  Court,  which  has 
been  looked  to  as  exhibiting  consistency  in 
adjudication,  and  a  steadfastness  which 
would  hold  the  balance  even  in  the  face  of 
temp)orary  ebbs  and  flows  of  opinion,  should 
now  itself  become  the  breeder  of  fresh  doubt 
and  confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
stability  of  our  institutions." 

In  so  destroying  the  stability  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  opened  the 
door  to  unlimited  change  by  arbitrary  decree 
of  any  temporary  majority  of  that  Court,  in 
addition  to  unlimited  usurpation  of  power 
and  thtis  ever  onward  to  unlimited  judicial 
despotism  in  government. 

Changing  times  and  conditions  cannot 
Justify  or  excuse  the  usurpation  of  power  by 
our  highest  judicial  tribunal.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  stability  of  our  Constitution  by 
the  Supreme  Court  is  judicial  tyranny  and  it 
matters  not  what  euphemism  is  used  to  cloak 
such  utter  disregard  for  Judicial  restraint 
with  some  degree  of  respectability. 

With  respect  to  Judicial  self-restraint.  Jus- 
tice Stone,  an  illustrious  member  of  our  high- 
est judicial  tribunal,  expressed  his  alarm  at 
the  unjudicial  trend  being  pursued  by  a 
majority  of  that  Court  when  In  1936  he  said : 

"While  the  "jnconstltutional  exercise  of 
power  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  is  subject  to 
Judicial  restraint,  the  only  check  upon  our 
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ejerclse  of  powe^  Is  our  own  senae  of  self 
restraint." 

BARI^Ir    FOR   RKSTRAINT 

An  outstanding  and  able  member  of  the 
present  Court,  JAstice  John  Harlan,  coura- 
geously admonlslJed  In  1961,  as  follows: 

"The  Court,  In: my  opinion,  has  forgotten 
the  sense  of  self-lestralnt  .  .  ." 

In  1964,  In  tke  so-called  "reapportion- 
ment" case.  Justice  Harlan  made  further  ref- 
erence to  the  continued  failure  of  a  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Cqurt  to  exercise  Judicial  self- 
restraint  when  he  isald : 

"No  thinking  person  can  fall  to  recognize 
what  the  aftermath  of  these  cases  .  .  .  will 
have  achieved  at  ;he  cost  of  a  radical  altera- 
tion In  the  relationship  between  the  States 
and  the  federal  Government,  more  particu- 
larly the  federal  Judiciary  .  .  . 

'Plnally,  these  ileclalons  give  support  to  a 

rent  mistaken  view  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  constltitlonal  functions  of  this 
Court,  This  view,  in  a  nutshell.  Is  that  every 
major  social  ill  ir  this  country  can  And  Its 
cure  in  come  constitutional  'principle',  and 
that  this  Court  should  'take  the  lead'  In  pro- 
moting reform  wl$en  other  branches  of  the 

r^„ .-.,   u^  ^^j    ,pjjg  Constitution  Is 
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industry,  on  the  ground  that  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter obligated  the  United  States  to  reelst  ag- 
gression m  Korea  and  therefore  authorized 
him  to  take  any  steps  he  deemed  necessary  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

"In  view  of  this  strange  behavior  by  the 
dissenters,  what  guarantee  do  Americans  have 
that  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  may 
not  one  day  succeed  In  subordinating  our 
Constitution  to  the  U.N.  Charter  or  to  any 
other  treaty?" 

Does  Judicial  self-restraint  encompass  the 
Court's  eventual  subordination  of  our  Con- 
stitution to  the  UN  Charter? 

Are  Americans  powerless  in  this  reign  of 
tyranny  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court?  The  fol- 
lowing bit  of  cynicism  appears  to  indicate 
that  we  are: 

"The  decline  and  fall  of  the  50  State  gov- 
ernments will  be  completed  in  our  lifetime. 
The  movement  of  political  power  from  State 
capltoU  to  Washington,  DC,  is  Inevitable 
and  unstoppable  whether  we  like  it  or  not." 
This  quotaUon  is  from  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer and  was  reported  from  an  address  to 
the  assembled  students  at  Ohio  University 
in  July,  1964,  by  television  commentator, 
David  Brlnkley. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  our  50  State  gov- 
ermnents  may  very  well  be  completed  in 
our  lifetime  unless  a  genuine,  effective  two- 
party  system  Is  revived,  for  free  government 
based  on  constitutional  principles  cannot 
survive  without  such  system. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  the  power  and  the 
duty  to  protect  Americans  from  tyranny  by 
the  federal  Judiciary.  The  President  is  em- 
powered by  the  Constitution  to  nominate 
federal  Judges  for  appointment  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
tenure  of  all  federal  Judges  Is  fixed  by  the 
Constitution  as  being  during  "good  be- 
havior." No  other  P*residentlal  appointments 
are  conditioned  upon  "good  behavior." 

Since  appointments  to  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary are  subject  to  the  "advice  and  con- 
sent" of  the  Senate,  it  is  both  the  prerogative 
and  duty  of  the  Senate  to  determine  when  a 
federal  Judge  violates  the  condition  of  his 
appointment  in  either  his  official  or  social 
conduct.  Tlie  failure  to  exercise  Judicial 
restraint,  the  usxirpation  of  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive powers  and  the  failure  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution  (or  any  one  of 
these)  do  not  constitute  "good  behavior" 
within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution. 

A  notion  prevails  that  federal  Judges  are 
appointed  for  life  and  may  be  removed  only 
by  impeachment.  There  is  no  basis  in  law 
or  fact  for  such  notion,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  the  prevalence  of  this  myth  among 
Senators  accounts  for  their  failure  to  have 
acted  to  "clean  up"  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
fore this  late  date. 

The  basic  law  of  this  nation  was  embodied 
in  the  Constitution.  The  Pounding  Fathers 
were  keenly  aware  of  the  weaknesses  ixi- 
herent  in  people,  from  their  own  bitter  ex- 
periences. Accordingly,  they  sought  to  pro- 
tect self-governing  citizens  from  what  they 
had  suffered  by  providing  safeguards  against 
power-hungry  public  officials  and  those  who 
destroy  constitutional  government.  For  in- 
stance, this  Government  was  divided  Into 
three  separate  and  Independent  branches  so 
aa  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  power  and 
the  abuses  which  flow  therefrom.  In  their 
wisdom,  they  sought  to  protect  citizens  from 
abuses  by  Judicial  officers  who  did  not  have 
to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship  to 
the  voters.  Accordingly,  the  tenure  of  office 
of  all  federal  Judges  was  conditioned  on  their 
"good  behavior,"  and  so  continues  to  be.  All 
federal  Judges  are  bound  to  good  behavior 
under  penalty  of  having  their  tenure  of 
office  terminated  upon  a  factual  finding  by 
the  Senate  that  the  standard  of  good  be- 
havior it  has  established,  or  may  establish, 
has  been  violated. 
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The  U.S.  Constitution  is  the  People's  basic 
law  and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended that  no  federal  official  be  authorized 
or  permitted  to  make  or  change  it.  Alexander 
Hamilton  made  the  following  observation  in 
"The  Federalist"  (#53)  In  1788: 

"The  Important  distinction  so  well  noted 
In  America  between  a  constitution  estab- 
lished by  the  people,  and  unalterable  by  the 
government;  and  a  law  established  by  the 
government,  and  alterable  by  the  govern- 
ment, seems  to  have  been  Uttle  understood 
and  less  observed  in  any  other  country." 

COURT    DECISIONS    NOT    StTPHEME    LAW 

In  the  past  26  or  more  years,  the  People  s 
basic  law  has  not  been  accorded  the  respect 
to  which  It  is  entitled  by  the  three  branches 
of  oiu-  federal  government.  For  Instance,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  suffered  many  self- 
inflicted  wounds  by  its  frequent  excursions 
Into  nonjustlceable  matters.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  extends  only  to  cases  and  controver- 
sies. It  does  not  extend  to  public  adminis- 
tration or  to  law  making.  The  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  are  not  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  Article  VI,  Par.  2  declares- 

'■This   Constitution,   and   the  laws  of   the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof;    and  all  treaties  made 
under   the  authority  of   the  United   States 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 

In  1964,  Justice  Hugo  Black  made  the  fol- 
lowing  observation: 

"There  is  no  constitutional  provision 
which  gives  this  Court  such  law  maklne 
power  ...  I  think  the  New  York  law  here 
held  Invalid  is  in  full  accord  with  all  guar- 
antees of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  that 
It  should  not  be  held  invalid  by  this  Court 
because  of  a  belief  that  the  Court  can  im- 
prove upon  the  Constitution." 

The  limitation  of  Judicial  power  proscribed 
by  the  Constitution  precludes  the  possibllltv 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  lawful  intervention 
in  all  non-Justlceable  matters.  Yet  the 
Court's  despotic  wlU-to-govern  has  '  been 
made  clear  and  unmistakable  by  Its  meddUng 
in  the  fields  of  religion,  race  relations  edu- 
cation, morals,  politics,  subversion.  States 
right,  law  enforcement,  passports,  the  postal 
power,  communications,  labor  relations  local 
law  and  order  such  as  the  manner  in  which 
candidates  are  elected  to  represent  the  peo- 
pie  in  Congress  etc.  Yet,  as  of  now,  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  done  nothing  to  protect  Ameri- 
can citzens  from  such  wrongful  exercise  of 
Judicial  power. 

The  Intervention  by  tl-  ?  Supreme  Court 
into  nonjustlceable  matters  ha«  created  more 
Issues  than  have  been  clarified  and  has  un- 
necessarily created  much  dissension  and  di- 
vision among  Americans.  The  Court's  med- 
dling In  matters  which  are  not  authorize*'  by 
the  Constitution  has  caused  this  nation  to 
undergo  a  complete  erosion  of  the  heritage 
which  at  one  time  made  the  United  States 
of  America  the  envy  of  the  world. 

In  1930.  Justice  Holmes  wrote  a  dissenting 
opinion   expressing  his  alarm  at  the  cane 
blanche  indulged  by  a  majority  of  the  Court 
in  which  he  said: 

"Although  this  decision  hardly  can  be 
called  a  surprise  after  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust 
Co.  v.  Minnesota,  280  U.S.  204,  and  Safe  De- 
posit &  Trust  Co.  v.  Virginia,  280  U.S.  83,  and 
although  I  stated  my  views  in  those  cases, 
still,  as  the  term  Is  not  over.  I  think  it 
legitimate  to  add  one  or  two  refiectlons  to 
what  I  have  said  before.  I  have  not  yet  ade- 
quately expressed  the  more  than  anxiety  that 
I  feel  at  the  ever  increasing  scope  given  to 
the  foiu-teenth  Amendment  in  cutting  down 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  States.  As  the  decisions  now  stand.  I 
see  hardly  any  limit  but  the  sky  to  the  in- 
validating of  those  rights  If  they  happen  to 
strike  a  majority  of  this  Court  as  for  any 
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reason  undesirable.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
amendment  was  Intended  to  give  us  carte 
blanche  to  embody  our  economic  or  moral 
beliefs  in  its  prohibitions.  Yet,  I  can  think 
of  no  narrower  reason  that  seems  to  Justify 
the  present  and  the  earlier  decisions  to  which 
I  have  referred." 

SENATE   LETHARGY 

More  than  36  years  have  passed  since  the 
"no  limit  but  the  sky"  pronouncement  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  continues  to  sit  Idly  by  while 
the  Supreme  Court  continues  to  usurp  legis- 
lative powers  and  to  otherwise  function  In 
excess  of  the  Jurisdiction  expressed  in  the 
Constitution.  It  would  seem  that  when  out- 
standing members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
complain  about  the  excesses  indulged  by  a 
majority  of  the  Court,  that  the  least  the 
Senate  should  do  In  the  public  Interest 
would  be  to  hold  public  hearings  and  exam- 
ine the  matter.  Such  Senatorial  inaction 
leads  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  by 
such  inaction,  it  has  aided  and  abetted  Ju- 
dicial tyranny  In  this  nation  and  has  wholly 
failed  to  protect  Americans  against  acts  of 
officials  who  are  in  no  way  directly  account- 
able to  the  voters  for  their  official  behavior. 

It  Is  appropriate  for  the  Senate  to  take 
special  note  of  the  following  Judicial  wisdom 
expressed  by  Justice  Frankfurter  in  1958: 

"It  Is  not  the  business  of  this  Court  to  pro- 
nounce policy  . .  .  Self-restraint  Is  the  essence 
of  the  Judicial  oath,  for  the  Constitution  has 
not  authorized  the  Judges  to  sit  in  Judgment 
on  the  wisdom  of  what  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  do." 

It  is  clear  that  the  Court  no  longer  regards 
the  Constitution  as  the  meastire  of  consti- 
tutionality and  that  It  Is  utterly  lacking  In 
Judicial  self-restraint,  the  essence  of  the 
Judicial  oath. 

Witness  for  Instance,  the  behavior  of  some 
members  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  as  de- 
scribed by  Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith,  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  Virginia,  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  112,  part  13,  page 
16834: 

"And  I  was  deeply  distressed  to  see  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  sitting  on  those 
front  seats,  hearing  discussed  and  advocated 
a  piece  of  legislation  the  constitutionality  of 
which  they  would  soon  be  called  upon  to 
pass  upon,  applauding  .  .  .  applauding  the 
revolutionary  call  that  'we  shall  overcome"  ". 

Is  the  U.S.  Senate,  In  the  light  of  the 
foregoing,  yet  willing  to  sit  idly  by  and 
tacitly  classify  such  behavior  by  Justices  of 
our  highest  tribunal  as  "good  behavior" 
within  the  purview  cxf  the  U.S.  Constitution? 

The  attention  of  the  Senate  is  respectfully 
directed  to  some  words  of  wisdom  by  Edmund 
Burke,  noted  political  philosopher,  author 
and  orator  (1729-1794),  when  he  said: 

"For  evil  to  triumph,  good  men  need  only 
do  nothing." 


DECEPTIVE    MAGAZINE    SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS SALES 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  number  of  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  last  week  carried  an  inform- 
ative series  of  articles  which  focused 
upon  deceptive  magazine  subscriptions 
sales  practices  being  used  to  dupe  con- 
sumers in  my  own  State. 

This  series,  written  by  the  Associated 
Press  reporter.  Tony  May,  examines 
some    of    the    typical    deceptive    sales 
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pitches  and  includes  comments  from 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Benjamin 
Kirk,  who  is  assigned  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection, 
and  from  representatives  of  the  sub- 
scription sales  industry. 

Fraud  and  deception  in  magazine  sub- 
scription sales  are  commonplace,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Pennsylvania  and  virtually 
every  State  in  the  Nation.  Thus  far, 
neither  the  magazine  publishers  nor  the 
subscription  sales  companies  have  taken 
effective  steps  to  clean  up  these  sales 
practices. 

Since  I  first  began  investigating  mag- 
azine subscription  sales  practices  in  Feb- 
ruary, I  have  had  a  number  of  meetings 
with  individuals  representing  the  sub- 
scription sales  industry.  Repeatedly,  I 
have  been  told.  "We  think  we  are  doing 
a  good  job — the  best  possible  job  we 
can."  But  in  almost  every  instance  this 
glowing  self-appraisal  is  qualified  by  a 
remark  to  the  effect — 

We  Insist  that  fair  sales  practices  are  ad- 
hered to  by  our  personnel  but  of  course  we 
can't  be  held  responsible  for  the  individual 
franchise  sales  dealer,  or  telephone  solicitor 
or  salesman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  that  maga- 
zine subscription  sales  companies — the 
parent  companies — must  be  made  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
sales  within  their  organizations,  from 
the  top  of  the  organization  down  to  the 
individual  salesman.  If  the  company  will 
not  tolerate  deception  and  fraud,  It  will 
not  be  practiced  by  the  company's  em- 
ployees, or  at  least  not  on  a  scale  which 
creates  a  nationwide  pattern  of  unscru- 
pulous sales  practices  as  now  charac- 
terizes the  industry. 

I  request  that  Mr.  May's  fine  series  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record  as  further  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  this  industry: 

(Prom  the  Easton  (Pa.)   Express.  Apr.  16, 

1969] 

Magazine  Racket:   Something  for  Nothing 

Is  Ploy  Used  Over  Phone 

(By  Tony  May) 

HARRisBtTRC. — The  phone  rings.  "Congratu- 
lations, you've  been  selected  as  a  contestant 
In  our  nationwide  contest,"  the  voice  at  the 
other  end  says.  "If  you  answer  a  simple  ques- 
tion correctly,  you'll  be  eligible  for  a  free 
subscription." 

Scores  of  times  dally  In  Pennsylvania,  and 
an  untold  number  of  times  across  the  na- 
tion, this  bait  Is  dropped  into  the  still  waters 
of  the  American  home.  It  lures  many  Into 
long-term,  expensive  contracts  for  magazines 
they  didn't  really  want  in  the  first  place. 

To  some,  use  of  such  gimmickry  is  unfair 
or  Immoral.  But,  according  to  Pennsylvania's 
attorney  general  and  several  Pennsylvania 
congressmen,  it  is  more  than  Just  sneaky — 
it's  illegal. 

It's  illegal,  says  Benjamin  Kirk,  a  deputy 
attorney  general  assigned  to  consumer  pro- 
tection because  the  consumers  are  led  to 
believe  they  are  getting  something  for  noth- 
ing but  end  up  paying  the  full,  regular  price 
"or  even  more"  for  the  magazines. 

Often,  said  Kirk,  other  tactics  are  used 
which  are  also  illegal  or  unfair  such  as  pres- 
suring customers  when  they  attempt  to  re- 
scind contracts — something  they  are  allowed 
to  do  within  48  hours  of  signing  under  Penn- 
sylvania law. 

Also.  Kirk  said,  contracts  often  don't  con- 
form with  stipulations  of  Pennsylvania's 
Goods   and  Services  Sales  Installment  Act. 
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Kirk,  who  has  investigated  scores  of  com- 
plaints for  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer Protection  in  recent  weeks,  said  many 
magazine  solicitors  "use  the  'something  for 
nothing'  approach  again  and  again  and 
again." 

The  contest  gimmick,  which  shows  up 
often  in  complaints  in  Kirk's  files,  usually 
Involves  a  simple  question  to  which  any 
answer  is  accepted,  like.  "Where  do  you  get 
most  of  your  news?" 

One  person  thus  solicited  advised  The  As- 
sociated Press.  "I  told  her.  The  backs  of 
cereal  boxes.'  and  without  a  giggle,  she  tells 
me.  "You  win!'  " 

The  spiel  becomes  a  little  more  Involved 
and.  Kirk  says,  often  downright  misleading 
after  the  householder  has  "won  the  contest." 

Kirk  said,  "Then  they  say,  service  fee — for 
postage  and  handling — of  49  cents'  for  the 
five  magazines  you  supposedly  have  won." 

While  49  cents  sounds  cheap,  complainants 
say  they  weren't  told  it  was  that  much  each 
week  for  five  years — meaning  a  grand  total  of 
more  than  $100  for  magazines  they  were  led 
to  believe  were  free. 

U.S.  Rep.  Fred  B.  Rooney.  the  prime  mover 
In  Increasing  scrutiny  of  the  magazine  sales 
industry,  says  some  subscription  contracts 
obtained  under  what  he  considered  fraudu- 
lent conditions  ran  more  than  $250. 

Kirk's  files,  letters  from  consumers  read 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  by  Rooney  and 
letters  submitted  to  a  dally  public  service 
column  in  the  Easton  Express,  Indicate  that 
the  "free  prize"  ploy  is  only  one  of  many 
gimmicks  used  in  magazine  sales. 

Rooney  calls  the  situation  "a  most  serious 
problem  of  consumer  c'eception  by  unscrupu- 
lous magazine  subscription  sales  companies." 

The  problem,  said  Kirk,  Is  bigger  than  the 
files  would  indicate. 

"We  have  received  scores  at  complaints,  but 
most  people  don't  complain,"  he  said.  "They 
Just  shut  up  and  pay.  There  must  be  literally 
thousands  of  people  who  are  victims  of  this 
kind  of  selling  practice." 

Rooney,  in  calling  for  congressional  and 
Federal  Trade  Commission  probes  of  the 
problem,  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  sales 
firms  are  subsidiaries  of  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  respected  publishing  firms  in  the 
nation.  He  named  Cowles  Communications, 
publishers  of  Look  magazine;  Curtis  I»ub- 
lishlng  Co.  which  had  produced  the  now- 
defunct  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  Time- 
Life  Inc. 

The  Bethlehem  Democrat  also  took  note 
of  the  magazine  publishers'  own  attempt  at 
self-policing  through  the  Central  Registry 
for  magazine  solicitors — an  arm  of  the  Maga- 
zine Publishers  Association. 

Rooney  said,  "The  obvious  failure  of  the 
Industry's  voluntary  self-regulation  code" 
made  federal  action  necessary. 


[From    the    Easton    (Pa.)    Express,   Apr.    17, 

1969) 

Magazine   Racket:    Misleading   Sales   Sphx 

Called  Exception  to  Rule 

(By  Tony  May) 

Harrisburc. — More  than  50  firms  In  the 
nation  are  engaged  in  selling  magazine 
subscriptions  door-*o-door,  and  many  are 
among  the  first  to  admit  that  charges  of 
"unscrupulous  practices"  by  some  individual 
solicitors  are  true. 

Just  how  vrtdespread  these  practices  are, 
who  Is  to  blame  and  how  to  stop  the  unfair 
and  Illegal  sales  techniques  is  another  matter. 

"The  actual  number  of  complaints  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  people  solicited  Is 
actually  very,  very  small."  says  Robert 
Goshorn.  secretary  of  the  Central  Registry  for 
magazine  solicitors,  the  Industry's  selfpoUc- 
Ing  arm. 

"It's  very  difficult  to  control  Just  what  so- 
licitors tell  people  because  they  actually  are 
independent  agents."  says  David  Mazer,  an 
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executive  In  tWe  Pltteburgh  branch  of  Key- 
atone  Readers  Service.  Inc.,  s  subsidiary  of 
Ourtls  Publishing  Co. 

Mazer,  a  spokesman  for  Curtis,  and 
Ooehorn.  said  the  companies  and  the  Central 
Registry  frown  on  illegal  or  misleading  sales 
spiels  and  try  hard  to  ban  them. 

"Most  agencies  will  submit  sales  talks  to 
ua  for  review,  or  to  local  Better  Business 
Bureaus,"  said  Ooahom. 

This  would  t^nd  to  put  the  blame  on  the 
Individual  solicitors. 

Not  so,  says  U  S.  Rep.  Fred  B.  Rooney,  who 
Is  leading  a  campaign  for  a  federal  clamp- 
down  on  magaztoe  sales  practices. 

"Although  th#  methods  used  by  the  maga- 
zine subscription  sales  companies  vary  slight- 
ly from  company  to  company  and  from  lo- 
ys  Rooney,  "I  have  noticed 
a  basic  pattern  In  most  of  the  cases  I  have 
reviewed  " 
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a  number  of  assessments" 
igencles  for  violations  of  the 
registry's  fair  prictlce  code,  "and  corrections 
have  been  made!  and  certain  sales  talks  are 
withdrawn."  said  Goshorn. 

"Without  public  confidence  and  good  will, 
the  firms  cannot  prosper,"  he  said. 

Rooney  disagrees  and  says  the  companies 
are  prospering,  many  at  the  expense  of  un- 
suspecting consuiners. 

"I  regret  .  .  .  kn  effort  at  self-regulation 
by  the  magazine  Industry  Is  a  virtual  failure. 
If  m  fact  It  13  a  sincere  effort  to  wipe  out  un- 
scrupulous tactlci."  he  said. 

Mazer  said  Ketstone  offers  multiple  pro- 
tections for  Its  customers;  In  addition  to  the 
registry  code  anc;  bonding  of  solicitors,  the 
firm  has  its  own  code  of  ethics  and  cooper- 
ates with  the  k)ca  1  Better  Business  Bureau. 

"We  have  had  only  one  call  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Consum  er  Protection  Bureau  and 
that  complaint  i<ras  settled  amicably,"  he 
said. 

Not  all  agencies  were  so  talkative,  however, 
Edwin  Johnson,  bperator  of  Home  Readers 
Ser\'lce  of  Harrlsliurg.  declined  to  talk  about 
soliciting  problelns  with  The  Associated 
Press. 

Johnson  was  subpoenaed  last  month  to 
answer  a  handful  of  charges  of  unfair  and 
Illegal  sales  tactics  made  by  Atty.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Sennett. 

The  Harrlsburg  firm  Is  the  franchisee  of  a 
subsidiary  of  Copies  Communications  Inc., 
publishers  of  Lo^k  Magazine.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  parent  l|rm  and  four  other  Cowles 
subsidiaries  pledged  to  the  Minnesota  attor- 
ney general  that  ti  ley  would  refrain  from  un- 
fair practices  In  tihat  state  Including: 

Falsely  represenltlng  that  the  buyer  would 
receive  something  lor  nothing;  misrepresent- 
ing terms  of  the  contract  or  misrepresenting 
that  forms  signed  Iby  a  customer  do  not  con- 
stitute a  contract.  I 

Some  complaints,  Mazer  suggested,  come 
from  people  "who  (want  to  get  out  of  what  is 
a  legal  and  binding  contract  by  raising  a 
stink  about  how  they  were  tricked." 

Deputy  Atty.  cii.  Kirk  agreed  that  was  a 
posslblUty,  but  ad^ed  he  had  one  case  where 
"this  was  not  true.f 

The  case,  he  saii  Involved  the  sale  of  more 
than  »100  In  magkzlnes  "to  a  woman  who 
couldn't  even  readT"' 
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(Prom  the  Eaaton  (Pa.)  Express,  Apr.  18. 
1969] 
Maoazink  Rackxt:  Conbumxb  Burxau  Skttlss 
CoMPi,ArNTS  Onb  bt  On» 
(By  Tony  May) 
Harrisbueg. — While    support    rises    for    a 
federal   Investigation  of  unscrupulous  prac- 
tices In  the  magazine  subscription  business, 
Pennsylvania's  Consiuner  Protection  Bureau 
is  hard  at  work  trying  to  police  the  business. 
Benjamin    Kirk,    special    deputy    attorney 
general  In  the  Consumer  Protection  Bureau, 
said  he  has  already  settled  scores  of  com- 
plaints to  the  satisfaction  of  customers. 

"Usually,  the  company  Involved  Is  more 
than  willing  to  refund  money  to  complain- 
ants," said  Kirk.  "It's  easier  for  them  that 
way.  " 

But,  Kirk  said,  the  bureau  Is  trying  to  move 
away  from  mere  settlement  of  Individual 
grievances  and  Into  securing  real  changee 
In  business  tactics. 

Kirk  said  he  and  aides  are  Investigating 
complaints — primarily  In  Easton,  Philadel- 
phia, and  parts  of  Western  Pennsylvania — 
and  are  seeking  written  "assurances  of 
voluntary  compliance"  to  the  Consumer 
Protection  Law. 

The  written  affidavits  will  Indicate  that  the 
firms  promise  not  to  engage  In  acts  pro- 
hibited by  the  law.  These  include  pretending 
to  offer  magazines  free,  when  in  reality  the 
"service  charge  for  postage  and  handling" 
more  than  covers  the  total  cost  of  the  maga- 
zines. 

■"It"s  not  our  goal  to  drive  men  out  of 
business,"  said  Kirk.  "Our  goal  Is  to  see  that 
business    Is    done    legitimately." 

If  the  firms  then  break  their  word,  the 
attorney  said.  "We'll  take  them  to  court  " 

While  Kirk  Is  active  on  the  state  scene, 
U.S.  Rep.  Pred  B.  Rooney,  along  with  several 
other  Pennsylvania  congressmen,  are  work- 
ing on  the  problem  In  Washington. 

Rooney  is  the  prime  sponsor  of  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  Congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  subscription  sales  business. 

"While  it  la  true  that  the  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  are  moving  force- 
f  lUly  ahead  with  efforts  to  halt  this  magazine 
sales  racket  within  their  own  borders,  opera- 
tions of  these  subscription  sales  companies 
extend  to  every  state  In  the  nation."  Rooney 
told  Congress  recently. 

Rooney  says  "patterns  I  have  observed"  In 
the  subscription  sales  business  Include 
wrongly  leading  consumers  to  believe  they 
have  won  free  magazines. 

They  then  have  the  "lucky  winners"  sign 
"innocent-appearing  forms  which  In  reality 
were  contracts  for  $150  worth  of  magazines," 
says  the  Bethehem  Democrat. 

Rooney  says  that  since  his  resolution  was 
Introduced,  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Informed  him 
an  FTC  "field  Study"  of  Rooney's  charges 
Is  under  way. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Law,  passed  last  year  by  the  legislature,  has 
some  sharp  teeth  against  unfair  practices  of 
all  kinds. 

SpeclficaUy.  the  Uw  forbids  "deceptive 
practices,"  including  "making  false  or  mU- 
leading  statements  of  fact  concerning  the 
reasons  for,  existence  of,  or  amounts  of  price 
reductions,"  and  "engaging  in  any 
fraudulent  conduct  which  creates  the  like- 
lihood of  confusion  or  of  misunderstanding." 
Upon  court  conviction,  penalties  up  to 
$5,(X)0  may  be  Imposed  along  with  a  court 
Injunction  against  the  practice  In  question. 
The  firm  also  faces  possible  forfeiture  of  its 
state  corporate  franchise — in  effect  banning 
It  from  doing  business  in  the  state. 

The  process  of  cracking  down  is  a  slow  one, 
however.  Kirk  explained. 

"I  am  sure  the  public  is  being  robbed  out 
of  millions  of  dollars"  In  the  meantime,  he 
said. 
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■The  problem  Is  how  to  make  people 
aware,"  he  said,  "that  you  have  to  beware 
when  someone  offers  you  something  for  noth- 
ing, or  next  to  nothing." 


COMMON  SITUS  PICKETING 
HEARINGS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
this  morning  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  opened  hearings  on  H.R.  100, 
the  so-called  common  situs  picketing 
bUl.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Honor- 
able George  P.  Shultz,  was  the  first  wit- 
ness. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  might  wish  to 
examine     Secretary     Shultz'     complete 
statement.  The  statement  follows: 
Statement  of   Secbetart   op   Labor   George 
P.  SHxn.TZ.  Before  the  House  Speciai,  Sub- 
coMMmrEE  ON  Labor  on  H.R.  100,  Common 
Situs  Pickettino,  April  22,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here 
today  to  Indicate  my  support  for  legislation 
to  legalize  common  situs  picketing.  If  that 
legislation  Is  carefully  designed  to  incorpo- 
rate appropriate  and  essential  safeguards. 

I  recognize  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  equalize  the  right  to 
picket  in  construction  and  industrial  set- 
tings Including  the  right  to  picket  for  or- 
ganizational purposes.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
such  equalization.  Further,  in  this  legisla- 
tion as  in  all  other  labor  legislation,  the 
public  Interest  and  the  rights  of  employees 
and  neutral  third  parties  must  be  protected. 
The  history  of  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
common  situs  issue  is  long  and  complex, 
running  back  more  than  22  years  to  1947. 

In  that  year  Congress  amended  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  certain 
acts  unfair  labor  practices.  One  of  the 
amendments,  the  secondary  boycott  provi- 
sions of  section  8(b)(4),  made  it  an  unfair 
practice  for  a  union  to  engage  In  various 
specified  activities  with  the  Intent  of  caus- 
ing neutral  employers  to  cease  doing  busi- 
ness with  an  employer  with  whom  the  union 
has  a  dispute. 

In  1951  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
Denver  Building  Trades  case  and  by  so  doing 
focused  attention  on  the  common  situs  is- 
sue. In  that  case  a  general  contractor  sublet 
electrical  work  to  a  nonunion  subcontractor 
on  a  construction  project  on  which  all  other 
subcontractors  used  union  employees.  The 
Supreme  Coiu-t  sustained  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  decision  that  the  xmlon's 
conduct  in  picketing  the  construction  proj- 
ect because  of  the  use  by  one  subcontractor 
of  nonunion  workers  was  an  unfair  labor 
practice. 

The  crucial  finding  was  that  the  general 
contractor  and  the  nonunion  subcontractor 
were  independent  legal  entitles  and  therefore 
indiscriminate  picketing  of  the  entire  site 
was  directed  against  neutral  employers  (the 
general  and  other  subcontractors)  and  was. 
thus,  unlawful.  Critics  of  the  decision  have 
challenged  its  analysis  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween contractors  at  a  common  situs. 

The  history  of  legislation  Introduced  since 
1951  to  resolve  this  Issue  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  pertinent  Board  and  court 
decisions  make  clear  that  it  is  dUBcult  both 
to  generalize  in  this  area  and  to  frame  spe- 
cific legislative  language  to  deal  equitably 
with  the  common  situs  question  and  also  to 
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protect  the  public  Interest,  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees and  the  rights  of  third  parties. 

I  would  like  to  review  this  history  briefly 
with  you  and  discuss  some  of  the  problems  it 
raises.  I  believe  this  history  shows,  not  only 
how  difficult  it  has  become  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  but  also  that  over  the  years  a  num- 
ber of  new  issues  have  been  raised  with  which 
no  one  bill  yet  deals  adequately.  Many  of 
these  Issues  were  not  originally  foreseen,  but 
have  surfaced  as  different  situations  have 
been  presented  to  the  Board  and  the  courts. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  legislation  devel- 
oped to  legalize  common  situs  picketing  must 
take  account  of  these  problems  and  contain 
certain  safeguards,  many  of  which  are  widely 
agreed  to  in  principle  but  which  seem  diffi- 
cult to  frame  in  legislative  language.  Theee 
safeguards  are  not  adequately  secured  in 
H  R.  100.  I  therefore  do  not  support  H.R.  100 
a£  presently  drafted. 

Since  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for  dis- 
cussion as  to  how  our  goal  can  be  accom- 
plished, I  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Labor,  at  this  time,  can  help  most  by  provid- 
ing general  guidance  on  the  problem  and  by 
expressing  a  willingness  to  work  together 
with  you  and  interested  parties.  I  should  like 
to  Identify  here  certain  principles  which 
should  guide  us  in  framing  an  effective,  prac- 
tical and  reaUstic  bill,  and  then  to  discuss 
them  in  more  detail  later  during  the  course 
of  my  statement. 

II.    OUIDINa    FBINCIPLBS 

A.  No  bill  should  transform  presently  Il- 
legal activity,  apart  from  "common  situs 
picketing,"  into  legal  activity.  In  particular, 
common  situs  picketing  should  not  be  used 
to  victimize  an  employer  when  the  real  dis- 
pute is  between  two  unions  as  to  which 
should  perform  certain  work,  nor  should  It 
be  iised  lor  a  discriminatory  purpose. 

B.  No  bill  should  apply  to  general  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  operating  under  State 
laws  requiring  direct  and  separate  contracts 
on  State  or  municipal  Jobs.  That  is  to  say,  any 
legislation  must  recognize  these  State  laws 
as  establishing  conditions  of  neutrality  be- 
tween contractors. 

C.  The  interests  of  industrial  and  Inde- 
pendent unions  must  be  protected. 

D.  The  bill  should  include  language 
amending  section  301  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  permit  enforceability  of 
contracts  by  injunction. 

E.  Any  bill  should  encourage  the  private 
settlement  of  disputes  which  could  lead  to 
the  total  shutting  down  of  a  construction 
project.  To  that  end,  notice  of  intent  to 
picket  should  be  required  and  there  should 
be  a  limit  to  the  time  durirtg  which  picket- 
ing an  entire  situs  should  be  permitted  to 
occur. 

III.  legislative  history 

As  early  as  1954,  and  again  in  1956  and 
1938,  President  Elsenhower  recognized  that 
the  NLRA  created  inequities  as  between 
construction  workers  and  industrial  workers. 
In  his  first  Labor  Message  to  Congress  in 
1954  he  advocated  an  amendment  to  permit 
situs  picketing: 

"I  recommend  that  the  Act  be  clarified  by 
making  it  explicit  that  concerted  action 
against  an  employer  on  a  construction  proj- 
ect who.  together  with  other  employers,  is 
engaged  In  work  on  the  site  of  the  project. 
will  not  be  treated  as  a  secondary  boycott." 

In  his  Labor  Message  to  Congress  in  1956, 
President  EUsenhower  said : 

"The  administration  recommends  that  the 
ambiguities  and  Inequities  that  exist  in  these 
provisions  be  removed  ...  to  make  it  clear 
that  they  do  not  prevent  .  .  .  activity  against 
secondary  employers  engaged  in  work  on  a 
construction  project  with  the  primary  em- 
ployer." 

Between  1954  and  today  many  so-called 
"common  situs"  bills  have  been  Introduced 
and  supported  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle  VTlth 
provisions  substantially  similar  to  HJl.  100, 
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the  bill  before  you  today.  An  example  is 
3.  2660  of  1954.  introduced  by  Senator  Smith 
of  NJ.,  Republican,  and  favorably  reported. 
In  1958  Senator  Smith  again  Introduced  com- 
mon situs  legislation  (S.  3099)  which  first 
contained  language  closely  similar  to  H.R. 
100.  In  1969  other  similar  bills  were  intro- 
duced by  members  of  both  parties:  S.  2643  by 
Senators  Kennedy,  Kuchel  and  Prouty;  HJi. 
9070  by  Congressman  Thompson,  Democrat, 
N.J  :  and  H  R  9089  by  Congressman  Kearns, 
Republican,  Pa. 

Even  In  this  earlier  period  efforts  were 
already  being  made,  however,  to  write  vari- 
ous safeguards  into  these  proposed  bills. 

As  early  as  1960,  Congressman  Reams  (Re- 
publican) in  the  House  Committee  Report 
on  H.R.  9070  (H.  Rept.  1560),  stated  that, 
although  he  had  long  desired  to  help  resolve 
the  common  situs  Issue,  after  listening  to 
the  testimony  of  both  those  who  favored 
the  bill  and  those  who  opposed  it,  he  was 
convinced  enactment  of  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  would  be  a  disservice  to  all  concerned. 
He  stated : 

"The  testimony  disclosed  sincere  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  law  now 
applicable  to  secondary  boycotts  at  common 
construction  sites  and  the  bill,  r.s  repcrted 
out  by  the  conunlttee,  doee  nothing  to  clarify 
present  law.  Even  the  bill's  strongest  sup- 
porters have  not  been  able  to  agree  as  to 
its  meaning.  For  example,  one  proponent  felt 
the  bill  might  give  industrial  unions  the 
right  to  picket  a  manufactvirer  and  take 
away  Jobs  of  members  of  building  trades 
unions  who  are  pierformlng  alterations  or 
repairs  on  the  manufacturer"s  plant.  Others 
believe  the  proposed  language  will  permit 
building  trades  unions  to  use  secondary  boy- 
cotts as  a  means  of  preventing  installation 
of  products  made  by  members  of  industrial 
unions.  Also,  the  problem  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  some  building  trades  unions  will 
be  intensified  by  the  bill  should  It  pass  In 
Its  present  form  In  that  it  will  allow  the 
secondary  boycott  weapon  to  be  used  by 
unions  who  wish  to  force  such  discrimina- 
tion. 

"The  foregoing  are  examples  of  the  prob- 
lems which  H.R.  9070  raises  rather  than  re- 
solves. There  are  many  others.  Therefore.  I 
strongly  believe  clarifying  amendments  are 
essential."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Congressmen  Ooodell  and  Prellnghuysen, 
Republicans,  while  voting  to  report  H.R.  9070 
and  not  requesting  clarifying  amendments, 
tried  to  achieve  the  same  result  as  such 
amendatory  language  by  statemen+s  In  their 
supplemental  views  that  the  bill's  provisions 
were  not  designed  to  legalize  activities  such 
as  those  described  by  Congressman  Kearns. 
As  I  will  indicate,  by  1967.  Congressman 
Ooodell  had  become  convinced  that  mere 
statements  to  this  effect  were  not  enough 
and  legislative  language  is  necessary. 

So,  from  1960  on,  various  issues  were  raised 
which  became  reflected  In  subsequent  bills. 

Serious  labor  disputes  at  missile  sites  gave 
rise  to  language  in  the  1961  bill  requiring 
strike  notices  in  missile  site  disputes.  (See 
H.R.  2955,  Thompson,  1961,  87th  Cong..  1st 
Sees.) 

In  1961,  a  dispute  between  the  industrial 
unions  and  the  building  trades  unions  over 
the  so-called  "separate  gate"  issue  obviated 
any  chance  of  passage  of  a  "common  situs" 
bill. 

The  Industrial  Union  Department  of  the 
APL-CIO  refused  to  support  the  bill  unless 
it  protected  picketing  by  industrial  unions 
at  plants  where  employees  of  construction 
contractors  or  other  neutrals  were  at  work. 
As  I  discuss  later,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  ultimately  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Couj-t,  found  that  Industrial  unions 
could  not  picket  entrances  reserved  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  employees  of  independent 
contractors  working  at  the  plant  on  work 
unrelated  to  the  normal  operations.  Some 
Industrial  union  department  afllliates  feared 
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that  with  the  "protection"  of  the  common 
situs  bill,  building  and  construction  trades 
unions  might  picket  Industrial  plants  If  the 
regular  workforce  represented  by  Industrial 
unions  jjerf  ormed  In-plant  construction  work 
which,  ordinarily,  might  be  considered  as 
building  and  construction  trades  department 
work. 

This  Issue  resulted  In  the  addition  of  lan- 
guage to  Congressman  Thompson's  bill  (H.R. 
6363)  in  the  89th  Congress  (1965-66)  which 
prohibited  common  situs  picketing  where  the 
dispute  Involved  a  labor  organization  repre- 
senting employees  of  an  employer  not  pri- 
marily engaged  in  the  construction  industry. 
This  1965  bill  was  reported  as  H.R.  10027, 
H.  Rept.  1041,  Sept.  21.  1965. 

The  bill  now  contained  several  additional 
features  to  take  care  of  the  issues  which  had 
arisen  since  1954:  (1)  a  notice  requirement 
for  strikes  on  missile  sites.  (2)  an  amendment 
to  make  It  clear  that  ownership  or  control  of 
the  site  by  a  single  person  is  not  the  only 
factor  in  deciding  whether  several  employers 
are  Joint  venturers,  (3)  a  provision  excluding 
disputes  Involving  employers  not  primarily 
in  the  construction  Industry  whose  employees 
are  unionized  and  where  the  Issues  Involve 
such  unions  (the  Industrial  union  language) , 
and  (4)  a  provision  excluding  a  dispute  In 
violation  of  an  existing  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  to  which  Congressman  Ooodell 
subsequently  added  "or  other  applicable 
agreement,  arrangement,  or  procedure."' 

Other  Issues  also  appeared.  District  50  of 
the  UMW,  an  Independent  union  which  some- 
times represents  employees  of  construction 
contractors,  felt  the  exemption  to  deal  with 
the  industrial  union  issue  did  not  take  care 
of  a  situation  where  construction  unions 
would  picket  contractors  employing  District 
60  members.  For  this  reason  District  50  urged 
that  the  bill  be  amended  to  prevent  strikes 
If  the  dispute  Involved  a  labor  organization 
which  represented  employees  of  an  employer 
at  the  site  regardless  of  whether  he  teas 
primarily  in  the  construction  iTiduatry. 

Other  problems  which  have  been  injected 
into  consideration  of  this  legislation  are  ( 1 ) 
the  product  boycott:  (2)  State  laws  re- 
quiring the  Independent  letting  of  con- 
tracts; and  (3)  concern  that  common  situs 
picketing  might  be  used  to  frustrate  Federal 
policy  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

In  1967.  when  H.R.  100  appeared  on  the 
scene,  a  bill  (H.R.  7750)  prepared  by  then 
Congressman  Ooodell  attempted  to  meet 
some  of  these  problems  but  failed  of 
acceptance. 

Thus,  we  see  that  there  are  still  many 
issues  which  the  legislative  drafters  have 
not  been  able  to  settle. 

Before  I  turn  to  a  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  I  outlined  earlier 
and  which  I  hope  can  help  us  to  find  .i  legis- 
lative solution.  I  would  now  like,  as  an 
interested  layman,  to  review  briefly  with  you. 
the  Board  and  court  case  history  that  bears 
on  this  whole  subject. 

IV.  CASE  HISTORY 

The  Board,  In  the  administration  of  the 
Act,  has  recognized  the  legitimate  rights  of 
construction  unions  to  picket  the  primary 
employer  at  a  "common  situs"'  under  stand- 
ards which  seek  to  Insure  that  other  em- 
ployers do  not  become  enmeshed  In  the 
dispute  of  another 

Subsequent  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
Denver  Building  Trades  case  (In  which  that 
Court  disagreed  with  the  Board"s  neutrality 
of  general  and  subcontractor  p)osltlon)  and 
prior  to  the  Supreme  Court"s  reinstatement 
of  the  Board's  position,  the  Board  in  Sailors 
Union  of  the  Pacific,  92  NLRB  547.  an- 
nounced what  Is  now  known  as  the  Moore 
Dry  Dock  standards.  These  standards  sought 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  proper 
scope  of  primary  picketing  and  the  right  of 
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between  two  unions  as  to  which  should  per- 
form work.  Thus,  a  special  procedure  for  the 
resolution  of  the  dispute  is  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 10(k)  and  picketing  in  furtherance  of 
such  a  dispute  violates  8(b|  (4)  (D).  A  charge 
brought  under  that  section  triggers  the  10(k) 
procedure.  Under  present  law,  also,  if  a  union 
pickets  an  entire  site  without  conforming  to 
the  Moore  Dry  Dock  standards,  whether  or 
not  the  activity  is  part  of  a  Jurisdictional  dis- 
pute, it  violates  8(b)  (4)  (B) ,  and  under  that 
section — in  contrast  to  8(b)(4)(D) — the 
Board  must  seek  an  immediate  injunction. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  bill  should  de- 
prive contractors  on  a  construction  site  of 
this  protection  when  the  dispute  Is  Jurisdic- 
tional In  nature. 

Under  this  principle  of  not  transforming 
already  illegal  activity  into  legal  activity,  I 
also  stated  that  common  situs  picketing 
should  not  be  used  in  furtherance  of  a  dis- 
criminatory objective.  The  Government  Is 
actively  engaged  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and,  under  the  Executive  Order 
program  (11246),  In  securing  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  minorities  which 
have  been  too  long  victimized  by  discrim- 
ination in  all  fields.  Including  employment. 
Thus,  common  situs  legislation  should  make 
clear  that  common  situs  picketing  should 
not  be  permitted  if  it  Is  directed  at  coercing 
an  employer  who  Is  attempting  to  meet  such 
legal  as  well  as  moral  obligations  by  his  em- 
ployment of  minorities  and  by  affirmative 
action  programs  to  end  the  effects  of  such 
discrimination. 

B.  Principle  B  also  seems  relatively  clear 
and  indisputable.  Where  a  State  law  requires 
separate  and  Independent  contracts  for  a 
State  or  municipal  construction  project  It 
is  obvious  that  the  contractors  on  the  proj- 
ect cannot  be  held  responsible  for  each 
other's  labor  policy.  As  It  is  Impossible  for 
any  one  of  the  contractors  to  control  the 
others  In  such  a  situation,  common  situs 
legislation  must  recognize  that  these  State 
laws  create  a  condition  of  neutrality  between 
the  contractors  which  must  be  respected. 

C.  Principle  C  recognizes  that  the  Inter- 
ests of  Industrial  and  Independent  unions 
must  be  protected.  If  a  union  has  been  law- 
fully recognized,  picketing  by  a  competing 
union  directed  at  its  presence  on  a  con- 
struction project  should  not  be  made  law- 
ful. In  such  cases  the  Issue  may  become  one 
of  a  Jurisdictional  nature,  which  could  be 
dealt  with  as  discussed  under  Principle  A.  In 
other  cases,  the  issue  might  be  of  a  boycott 
against  the  products  manufactured  by  the 
employer  of  employees  represented  by  a  un- 
ion but  where  the  operation  is  conducted 
off  the  construction  site.  This  latter  issue 
presents  problems  to  manufacturers  In  con- 
text of  technological  changes  as  well  as  to 
industrial  unions  whose  members  work  In 
plants  which  prefabricate  Items  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  site. 

D.  Although  H.R.  100  recognizes  that 
strikes  in  violation  of  an  existing  collective 
bargaining  contract  should  not  be  accorded 
a  privileged  position  with  regard  to  common 
situs  activity,  it  provides  no  relief  for  the 
problem  of  siJecific  enforcement  of  contrac- 
tual obligations.  There  should  be  little  dis- 
pute over  the  principle  that  contracts  should 
be  enforceable  by  Injunctions.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  In  Sinclair  v.  Atkinson,  (370  U.S. 
195  (1962))  that  a  union  which  violates  a 
no-strike  clause  may  not  be  enjoined  from 
such  conduct.  If  a  union  violates  a  no-strike 
clause,  a  damage  action  Is  not  a  feasible 
remedy  to  compensate  an  employer  for  the 
period  during  which  he  has  been  shut  down 
by  a  strike.  This  Is  especially  the  case  in  the 
construction  Industry,  where  time  Is  of  the 
essence.  When  contracts  and  no-strike 
clauses  are  voluntarily  signed  and  the  parties 
have  a  gtrievance-arbltratlon  procedure  to  re- 
solve disputes  over  the  Interpretation  of  the 
contract,  there  Is  no  valid  reason  why  such 
agreements  should  not  be  enforced.  Section 
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301  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  should  clearly 
authorize  specific  enforcement  of  such  agree- 
ments. 

E.  Any  bill  should  encourage  the  private 
settlement  of  disputes  which  could  lead  to 
the  total  shutting  down  of  a  construction 
project.  Not  only  should  we  be  sensitive  to 
the  public  Interest  In  protecting  the  rights 
of  Individual  employees  as  we  devise  an 
equitable  solution  to  this  problem,  but  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  the  public  in- 
terest In  retaining  the  essentially  private 
nature  of  our  collective  bargaining  process 
should  also  receive  due  consideration. 

I  would  recommend  that  before  picketing 
of  an  entire  situs  is  permitted  pursuant  to 
new  legislation,  a  union  which  intends  to 
engage  In  picketing  an  entire  situs  give  a 
timely  7-day  notice  of  Intent  to  all  employ- 
ees and  unions  on  the  situs,  and  further- 
more, that  such  picketing  be  limited  to  a  15- 
day  period.  Any  picketing  which  is  now  per- 
mitted under  Moore  Dry  Dock  standards 
would  be  unaffected  by  this  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this  suggestion  is  two- 
fold. First,  this  7-day  "waiting"  period  Is  In- 
tended to  encourage  the  private  settlement 
of  disputes  prior  to  p>ermlttlng  the  dispute 
to  encompass  the  entire  situs.  A  waiting 
period  can  provide  the  time  and  the  en- 
couragement to  the  parties  to  settle  many 
disputes  before  they  are  escalated  into  an 
actual  strike.  Furthermore,  I  visualize  a 
number  of  situations  where  this  requirement 
would  serve  to  induce  parties  who  would  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  picketing  to  mediate 
between  the  disputing  parties. 

Secondly,  the  15-day  limitation  is  a  recog- 
nition that,  although  subcontractors  are 
closely  interrelated  with  a  general,  their 
separate  legal  identity  should  be  considered. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
issue,  as  it  has  been  debated  over  the  years, 
has  not  only  grown  in  complexity  but  has 
also  served  to  inflame  situations  among  the 
parties.  The  construction  industry  has  been, 
and  Is  today,  preoccupied  with  this  issue,  and 
this  unfortunately  has  diverted  attention 
from  other  pressing  and  Important  problems, 
I  believe,  if  all  parties  will  apply  themselves 
to  finding  a  legislative  solution  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  principles,  that  we 
should  finally  be  able  to  resolve  this  difficult 
Issue. 

The  Department  has  been  meeting  with 
employer  and  union  groups  on  other  matters 
to  assist  in  the  arrival  of  solutions  to  vexing 
substantive  problems  that  beset  the  Industry 
and  trample  the  public.  We  wish  to  get  on 
with  this  work  and,  in  doing  so.  it  would  be 
helpful  to  put  this  Inflammatory'  issue  be- 
hind us.  To  that  end.  we  stand  ready  to  add 
our  efforts  and  resources  to  bring  about  a 
considered  solution  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  think  it  would  bP 
valuable  at  this  point  to  insert  the 
response  of  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  ,  to  the  Secretary's  testimony, 
I  therefore  insert  at  this  point  Chair- 
man Thompson's  response: 
Remarks  by  Mr,  Thompson  op  New  Jersey, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  a 
very  constructive  statement.  As  the  author 
of  H.R.  100,  I  appreciate  your  support  for 
Common  Situs  Picketing  legislation.  I  wish 
to  note  for  the  record  that  your  support  for 
Common  Situs  Picketing  legislation  puts 
you  In  a  distinguished  position:  you  repre- 
sent the  fifth  Administration  which  has 
supported  this  legislation. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  turn  for  a 
moment  to  several  of  your  Guiding  Prin- 
ciples on  pages  3  and  4  of  your  prepared 
statement.  I  do  not  Intend  to  cover  them 
thoroughly   because   I   do   not   want   to  in- 
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trude  into  the  questioning  time  of  my 
colleagues. 

Turning  to  your  Guiding  Principle  "A" 
on  page  3,  I  agree  completely  with  the 
thrust  of  that  principle — that  this  bill  should 
•not  transform  presently  Illegal  activity, 
apart  from  situs  picketing  Into  legal  activity." 
That  is  why  my  bill  contains  the  language  at 
page  2,  lines  5  and  6,  which  sets  forth  that 
situs  picketing  may  only  be  used  if  there 
Is  a  labor  dispute  "not  unlawful  under  this 
Act."  This  language  is  not  new  in  my  bill. 
This  exact  language  is  contained  in  S.  748  in 
the  First  Session  of  the  86th  Congress,  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  Senate  in  1959  by  Sena- 
tors Goldwater,  Dlrksen,  Mundt,  Hruska, 
Hlckenlooper.  and  other  distinguished  Re- 
publican Senators.  This  bill.  S.  748.  incor- 
porated the  recommendations  of  President 
Elsenhower  and  his  Secretary  of  Labor,  James 
Mitchell.  As  I  said,  this  earlier  bill  contains 
precisely  the  language  on  this  point  which 
IS   contained   in   my   bill,   H.R.    100. 

Turning  to  your  Guiding  Principle  "C" 
that  "the  Interests  of  any  Industrial  and  in- 
dependent unions  must  be  protected".  I  am 
sure  you  know  that  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO.  supports  H.R.  100. 

With  respect  to  the  Independent  unions, 
these  are  protected  under  H.R.  100  because 
of  the  language  I  referred  to  earlier,  which 
states  that  situs  picketing  cannot  be  used 
for  an  unlawful  purjjose. 

On  page  12  of  your  statement,  when  you 
discuss  more  fully  your  Guiding  Principle 
"C",  you  refer  to  so-called  product  boycotts. 
Tou  refer  in  this  context  to  the  technologi- 
cal changes  in  industry  and  to  the  use  of  pre- 
fabricated Items  In  the  construction  site. 
This  problem  Is  certainly  a  large  one,  and 
unions  Inside  and  outside  the  construction 
industry  are  searching  for  ways  to  cushion 
the  Impact  of  technological  displacement  As 
you  are  well  aware,  the  various  unUms  in  the 
various  Industries  have  negotiated  a  num- 
ber of  such  cushions:  early  retirement,  sab- 
batical leave,  shared  work,  antl-subcontract- 
ing  agreements,  and  so  on. 

The  Government  Is  a  partner  In  solving 
these  problems.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  oc- 
casion ol  your  testimony  yesterday  In  re- 
gard to  the  Job  Corps  and  other  manpower 
and  re-trainlng  efforts  of  the  O.E.O..  the  De- 
partment of  H.E.W.,  and  your  Department 
of  Labor. 

I  would  be  hesitant  to  try  to  solve  these 
very  large  problems  in  the  context  of  the 
Conunon  Situs  Picketing  bill. 

In  relation  to  your  Guiding  Principle  "D" 
on  page  3,  to  "permit  enforceability  of  con- 
tracts by  injunction";  the  memory  of  Sena- 
tor Norrls  and  Congressman  LaGuardla,  and 
the  bin  that  bears  their  names,  makes  me 
hesitant  to  go  back  to  the  pre- 1932  era  of 
■  Government  by  injunction".  I  really  would 
have  to  give  a  lot  of  thought  and  hear  a  lot 
of  testimony  before  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  on  this,  and  I  hope  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  do  this  thinking  and  to  hear  this  testi- 
mony before  we  can  enact  what  Is  In  essence 
a  very  simple  amendment  to  Section  8(b) 
(4)  (B)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

In  relation  to  your  Guiding  Principle  "E" 
that  there  be  a  7-day  notice  of  Intent  to 
picket  and  a  15-day  limitation  period  on 
any  picketing.  I  Just  don't  know.  Are  there 
any  operations  In  the  normal  construction 
project  which  would  or  could  be  completed 
within  the  7-day  notice  period?  Is  the  15- 
day  limitation  period  on  picketing  too  much 
or  too  little,  or  Is  It  necessary  at  all?  Could 
you  have  2,  or  even  3.  15-day  periods  of  pick- 
eting If  workers  resumed  for  brief  periods  be- 
tween the  picketing?  If  these  provisions  are 
a  good  Idea,  why  should  they  be  limited  to 
the  construction  Industry? 

Mr.  Secretary,  my  colleagues  have  a  num- 
ber of  questions  and  I  would  like  to  close  my 
comments  by  expressing  my  appreciation, 
again,  of  your  support  for  a  common  situs 
picketing  blU  and  your  thoughtful  presenta- 
tion. 
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ADDRESS  BY  DONALD  M.  KENDALL, 
CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE 
OF  BUSINESSMEN 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Donald  M.  Kendall,  chairman  of 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
speaking  on  April  11,  in  Oakland,  Calif., 
to  a  number  of  distinguished  businessmen 
from  the  Oakland  area,  delivered  what 
I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  best  addresses 
of  its  kind  that  has  come  to  my  attention. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
businessmen  in  general,  as  Mr.  Kendall 
succinctly  lays  down  the  reasons  why 
people  in  industry  should  affiliate  with 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  in 
helping  to  solve  the  vexatious  problems 
that  confront  this  country  today. 

The  address  follows : 
Address  by  Donald  M.  Kendall,  Chairman, 

National  Alliance  of  Businessmen;  NAB. 

Los    Angeles,    April    10,    1969;    NAB,    San 

Francisco  and  Oakland.  April   11,   1969 

I  think  It  is  quite  appropriate  that  my  first 
NAB  "get  acquainted"  meetings  are  being 
held  with  the  business  leaders  of  California. 
Californians  have  long  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  Alliance,  Plans  for  Progress,  Merit  Em- 
ployment and  many  other  successful  Jobs 
programs. 

Your  programs  for  business  involvement 
are  being  used  as  a  model  throughout  the 
country.  Your  Management  Councils,  which 
have  been  organized  In  every  major  Cali- 
fornia community,  are  doing  a  tremendous 
Job.  NAB  will  continue  to  rely  heavily  on 
your  advice,  counsel  and  cooperation. 

When  President  Nixon  asked  me  to  become 
Chairman  of  the  Alliance  I  was  fiattered 
but  also  hesitant.  I  realized  the  Immense  re- 
sponsibilities Involved  In  heading  an  organi- 
zation which  has  such  a  massive  task  to  per- 
form— but  there  was  another  matter  which 
made  me  hesitate. 

I  am  primarily  a  salesman  and  I  know 
that  no  salesman  can  be  successful  unless  he 
believes  In  his  product.  I  asked  myself  If  I 
could  actually  sell  this  product  of  NAB — Jobs 
and  equal  opportunity — to  the  most  select 
group  of  customers  In  the  world — the  Ameri- 
can businessman.  Before  I  reached  my  de- 
cision, I  had  to  review  the  circumstances  that 
had  shaped  my  life  and  my  attitudes  from 
{he  beginning. 

I  was  born  and  spent  my  early  years  In  the 
northwest  In  the  state  of  Washington.  Dur- 
ing that  time  I  was  unaware  of  any  instances 
of  prejudice  or  discrimination  against  Ne- 
groes, Indians  or  Mexican-Americans.  It  was 
not  until  Pearl  Harbor  that  prejudice  became 
formidable  against  the  Japanese-Americans. 
I  went  to  Western  Kentucky  State  College  on 
an  athletic  scholarship.  Here  again  I  don't 
recall  any  discrimination  against  members  of 
minority  groups — possibly  because  they  were 
not  represented  In  our  student  body. 

My  real  awareness  did  not  crystallize  until 
20  years  later  by  which  time  I  was  President 
of  our  international  company  and  a  member 
of  our  Board.  I  remember  a  meeting  In  which 
the  Board  was  conducting  the  routine  busi- 
ness of  electing  vice-presidents.  Only  this 
time  the  business  was  not  routine  because 
one  of  the  candidates  was  a  Negro.  I  won't 
go  Into  the  details — but  he  was  elected — and, 
as  we  later  learned,  became  the  first  Ne- 
gro corporate  officer  of  a  major  American 
company.  I  said  "as  we  later  learned"  be- 
cause I'm  not  at  all  sure  how  the  vote  would 
have  gone  had  we  known  that  this  was  a 
"first." 
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Then  I  began  to  wonder  why  this  was  a 
"first"?  Was  It  because  there  were  no  other 
Negroes  with  his  ability — or  was  it  because 
others  had  never  had  an  opportunity  to  prove 
their  ability?  Could  it  be  that  only  seven 
years  ago  Just  one  Negro  was  qualified  for 
the  appro.xlmately  50,000  vice-presidential 
slots  in  major  business?  Is  it  true  today,  when 
there  are  perhaps  two  dozen  Negro  vice  presi- 
dents that  these  are  the  only  Negroes  who 
can  do  the  Job? 

The  man  we  elected  and  I — by  coin- 
cidence— both  attended  college  in  Ken- 
tucky— but  his  school  was  Kentucky  State 
College  for  Negroes.  We  were  In  the  same  state 
at  the  same  time  but  our  paths  never  crossed 
then  or  afterwards  In  our  early  business 
careers.  You  might  say  that  it  was  a  50.- 
000-to-l  chance  that  we  would  end  up  as  fel- 
low corporate  officers.  Actually,  the  odds  were 
even  greater  than  that. 

My  eyes  were  opened  further  when  I 
found  that  another  man  whom  I  have  learned 
to  respect  was  also  a  college  athlete  In  Ken- 
tucky when  I  was — but  our  paths  never 
crossed  either.  His  name  Is  Whitney  Young. 

It  was  this  concern  for  this  wasted  poten- 
tial which  led  to  my  Interest  In  NAB,  the 
organization  President  Johnson  called  "The 
most  promising  way  ever  devised  of  eliminat- 
ing the  tragic  waste  of  our  human  resources." 

My  company,  like  all  our  companies.  Is 
faced  with  the  problem  of  America's  tight 
labor  market.  Our  increasing  output  of  goods 
and  services  has  swallowed  up  almost  all 
available  labor.  Our  unemployment  level  is 
the  lowest  In  peacetime  history,  yet  Industry 
needs  more  workers  with  higher  levels  of 
skill  than  ever  before.  We  must  find  or  create 
these  skills  and  expand  our  labor  force  to 
take  advantage  of  talents  and  aptitudes 
wherever  they  exist  Our  future  expansion  lies 
in  the  full  participation  of  all  our  citizens 
In  the  labor  market.  We  must  explore  every 
potential  source.  As  a  businessman  I  see  the 
greatest  hope  for  the  solution  of  our  press- 
ing needs  in  the  work  of  the  Alliance. 

Some  cynics  have  called  NAB  "industry's 
conscience."  I'm  sure  you'll  Join  me  in  re- 
jecting that  description.  Were  not  do-gooders 
urging  Industry  to  offer  platitudes  and  hand- 
outs to  the  poor.  NAB's  function  is  to  show 
American  businessmen  that  the  problem  of 
the  unemployed  and  underemployed  In  our 
society  Is  their  responsibility. 

Companies  spend  vast  amounts  of  money 
developing  new  sources  of  raw  materials.  N.AB 
is  out  to  prove  that  money  spent  on  recruit- 
ment and  training  can  develop  new  sources  of 
skilled  labor.  And  It's  good  business  because 
new  Jobs  produce  new  taxpayers.  We  all  teel 
the  burden  of  taxes  needed  to  support  our 
massive  program  of  governmental  services. 
New  Jobs  will  help  provide  the  means  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  those  services — not  only  on 
the  welfare  rolls  but  in  unemployment  bene- 
fits, law  enforcement  and  other  hidden  costs 
which  are  byproducts  of  poverty. 

TTiere  is  dramatic  proof  of  this  right  here 
in  California.  The  Sacramento  Planning 
Commission  recently  studied  that  city's  sub- 
standard housing  areas — where  most  of  the 
unemployed  live — and  found  that  those 
areas  accounted  for  20'^  of  the  popula- 
tion but  only  paid  12''^  of  the  taxes.  They 
accounted  for  42  "^  of  the  adult  crime,  36"^^ 
of  the  Juvenile  delinquency  and  26'^--  of  the 
fires.  They  also  represented  76  "^  of  reported 
cases  of  tuberculosis.  They  used  50"^-  of  the 
city's  health  services,  41  '"^  of  the  police  pro- 
tection and  25%  of  the  fire  protection.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  statistics  are  similar 
here.  This  Is  the  real  cost  of  unemployment! 

It's  good  business  because  American  In- 
dustry cannot  prosper  in  an  atmosphere  of 
civic  unrest.  No  btislness  can  pursue  a  policy 
of  long-term  expansion  If  its  home  com- 
munity, its  employees  or  Its  ultimate  custom- 
ers are  tempted  by  the  frustrations  of  poverty 
to  flirt  with  the  Idea  of  short-term  destruc- 
tion. It's  the  responsibility  of  business   to 
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create  a  social  and  economic  climate  In  which 
bvislness  can  continue  to  function  profitably 
In  years  to  come.  In  axim — It  la  good  ttuslnees 
for  business  to  irovide  meaningful,  profit- 
able employment  for  all.  NAB  Is  showing 
business  and  Industry  how  to  do  this. 

This  organization — still  less  than  18 
months  old — ^Is  liarnesslng  the  tremendous 
problem-solving  siblUty  of  American  Industry 
and  directing  It  to  the  task  of  creating  new 
employment  opportunities. 

NAB  companies  have  given  generously  of 
their  resources.  Ho  gift  has  been  more  Im- 
portant than  the  donation  of  the  many 
thousands  of  hou^s  of  managerial  manpower 
which  you  represent.  Many  of  the  firms  that 
have  been  involv^  most  actively  In  man- 
power programs  ^ave  even  refused  federal 
funds.  I 

The  most  Impo^-tant  result  of  NAB's  first 
year  was  to  establish  a  nationwide  climate  of 
opinion  In  whlcl^  all  businesses  were  en- 
couraged to  reassess  the  standards  by  which 
they  Judged  Job  aapUcants.  stressing  the  need 
to  re-examine  tmdltlonal  screening  proce- 
dures to  screen  In  potential  rather  than 
screen  out  Inexpemence.  Most  Important,  per- 
haps, NAB  has  s^ld  business  on  the  Idea — 
"hire  flfst,  train  afterwards." 

We  nlilst  continue  to  strengthen  our  new 
partnership  of  government.  Industry  and 
labor  In  the  field  of  Job  creation.  We've  giving 
technical  assistance  in  planning  on-the-job 
training  program^  and  guiding  Industry  to 
sources  of  federal  funds.  By  developing  sim- 
pler procedures  f<lr  the  B4A-3,  4.  and  5  con- 
tract series,  we  will  not  crack  the  red-tape 
barrier,  but  we  hope  to  bend  It  a  little. 

In  each  of  its  50  cities.  NAB  efforts  have 
resulted  in  a  substantial  number  of  new  Job 
placements.  I  wo^'t  quote  the  pledge  fig- 
ures— we've  already  been  criticized  for  play- 
ing "the  numbers  name."  I  will  tell  our  critics, 
however,  that  eaci  success  represents  many 
man  hours  of  effort,  spent  In  seeking  out  local 
companies,  selling  them  on  the  Jobs  program 
and  getting  the  Initial  pledge.  We  must  work 
even  harder.  We  nust  assess  these  pledges 
more  carefully,  vre  must  weed  out  those 
which  are  no  mom  than  the  employer's  reg- 
ular casual  labor  vacancy.  We  must  track 
down  the  "golf  ourse  pledge"  which  may 
have  been  made  lig  htly  and  without  planning 
but  which  can  b<  worked  into  meaningful 
jobs. 

What  is  our  goa  for  the  future?  NAB  will 
continue  to  lnvolv(  wider  sections  of  industry 
in  the  Job-creatlc  n  effort — but  it  must  be 
clearly  understooc  by  the  businessmen  we 
approach  that  our  :oncern  now  is  with  mean- 
ingful Jobs.  A  meaningful  Job  Is  one  which 
provides  possibllitlBs  for  advancement  to  the 
full  limit  of  the  man's  potential — and  that 
means  training.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
only  10  "~c  of  NAB  Pledge  employers  now  run 
training  programs.  My  guess  Is  that  it  is  much 
higher  if  you  Inclupe  the  small  employer  who 
may  not  have  th^  financial  and  p>ersonnel 
al  training  program.  He 
If  his  operation  is  such 
ees  and  suf)ervlsor8  give 
nlng  he  needs. 
■e  working  with  have  been 
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systematically  exduded  from  the  business 
world  for  many  ^nerations.  They  include 
youngsters  who  have  never  seen  a  parent  reg- 
ularly going  to  wotk,  and  adults  who  believe 
that  the  business  i  community  has  no  place 
for  them.  We  musti  convince  them — and  our- 
selves— that  they  ire  wanted.  Skills  training 
is  also  essential,  dur  aim  is  to  give  each  of 
the  unemployed  Sis  own  marketable  skill. 
Prom  now  on,  we  c^ust  be  concerned  not  only 
with  Jobs — but  with  the  people  who  fill  them. 
You  may  have  potlced  that  I've  avoided 
using  the  term  "h|ard-core  unemployed. "  At 
best,  it  Is  meanln^ess.  I  could  Just  as  easily 
call  myself,  and  all  of  you,  the  soft-core  em- 
ployed. But  mucll  worse,  this  phrase  has 
picked  up  a  numbier  of  secondary  meanings. 
Too  many  people  Associate  It  with  hard-core 
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crlmlnala  who  deliberately  refuse  to  follow 
our  normal  pattern  of  work.  And  yet  we 
know  from  the  first  responses  to  the  Jobs  pro- 
gram— If  we  did  not  already  know  by  sheer 
common  sense — how  little  Joblessness  stems 
from  a  desire  to  avoid  work.  To  most  people 
"hard-core"  means  black,  although  whites 
constitute  78%  of  the  unemployed.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  "hard-core"  means  In- 
dian or  Mexican-American  or  Puerto  Rlcan 
Instead  of  men  and  women  desperately  in 
need  of  work. 

NAB  and  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
named  their  target  i>opulatlon.  They  are  the 
poor — those  whose  family  incomes  do  not 
come  up  to  the  very  minimal  standards  of 
the  government's  poverty-line  budget.  With- 
in the  broad  category  of  the  poor — we  are 
directed  especially  to  those  who  have  dropped 
out  of  our  educational  system,  to  the  very 
young  worker  and  the  older  worker,  to  the 
long-term  unemployed  and  to  those  who 
suffer  special  obstacles  to  employment.  I'm 
opposed  to  labels  but  if  I  had  to  pick  one  I 
would  use  the  Department  of  Labor's  defini- 
tion of  "sub-employed."  These  are  the  regis- 
tered imemployed  and  those  who  miss  all 
the  official  lists  because  they've  given  up  any 
hope  of  finding  a  Job.  They're  also  the  part- 
time  workers  who  can't  find  full-time  Jobs 
and  the  workers  who  are  confined  to  tasks 
and  wages  below  the  level  of  their  abilities 
and  aspirations. 

Within  this  group  are  most  of  the  5  million 
heads  of  families  who  support  20  million 
people  on  poverty  line  wages,  young  workers 
among  whom  unemployment  is  more  prev- 
alent than  any  other  group  and  teenagers 
with  Inadequate  education  who  can't  make 
that  first  entry  into  the  job  market. 

The  business  community  can — and  must — 
under  your  leadership,  plan  for  all  of  these 
people.  In  this  sense  the  labor  unions  are 
as  much  a  part  of  the  business  community 
as  the  corporations.  No  effective  solution  to 
unemployment  problems  can  be  found  unless 
management  and  labor  work  together. 

We  will  also  work  more  closely  with  the 
organizations  and  groups  of  industrialists 
who  have  tackled  these  problems  at  local  and 
national  levels.  There  can  never  be  too  many 
concerned  people — and  the  need  for  useful 
cooperation  has  never  been  greater.  Together 
we  must  establish  employment  and  training 
procedures  not  only  for  the  minorities  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  our  society  today 
but  those  who  will  be  excluded  in  the  future. 
Pressures  of  automation  and  skills  require- 
ments will  be  more  of  a  barrier  to  employ- 
ment then  than  ethnic  group  membership 
is  today. 

Our  ultimate  aim  must  be  not  to  urge  In- 
dustry to  hire  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans  or 
Mexican-Americans  as  such — but  to  hire  peo- 
ple— and  to  train  each  person  to  the  limit 
of  his  capacity. 

Of  course  these  limits  will  be  different — 
there  will  continue  to  be  degrees  of  skill  and 
differential  wages — but  if  we  are  successful 
there  wUl  be  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans  and 
whites  at  every.  Job  level  all  the  way  up  the 
line  in  proportion  to  their  abilities. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  achieve  that 
end.  The  job  is  enormous.  It's  Industry's 
job — both  management  and  labor — and  It's 
government's  Job.  Many  of  us  have  c»m- 
plalned  at  some  time  or  other  of  big  govern- 
ment. But  this  is  one  area  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  big  enough  to  tackle  alone. 
During  the  prosperous  sixties  Industry 
created  6  out  of  every  7  new  jobs  and  still  It 
has  a  ravenous  appetite  for  fresh  sources  of 
labor.  Even  If  the  immediate  futvu-e  brings 
deflationary  trends,  we'll  still  be  struggling  to 
find  the  skills  we  need.  I  don't  have  to  re- 
mind you  that  Industry  faced  and  solved  this 
problem  before.  In  less  than  one  year  Amer- 
ica's businessmen,  through  slnglemlnded  de- 
votion to  a  goal,  created  skilled  riveters,  weld- 
ers and  mechanics  from  an  untapped  labor 
force  of  housewives,  farmers  and  others  who 
today  would  be  labelled  "hard-core." 
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I  do  not  consider  myself  an  idealist  but 
neither  am  I  cynical  enough  to  believe  that 
only  a  World  War  ioan  spark  that  kind  of 
effort  from  industry.  Surely  the  nation's  con- 
tinuing growth  is  goal  enough.  American  In- 
dustry has  been  largely  responsible  for  that 
growth  up  to  now.  American  Industry  will  be 
responsible  for  preserving  and  increasing;  it. 

Together  we  have  the  opportunity,  the 
know-how  and  the  experience  to  create  the 
most  skilled,  the  most  prosperous  and  the 
most  diverse  labor  force  the  world  has  ever 
known.  We,  the  businessmen,  have  a  great 
need  to  do  so.  Por — unless  the  nation  eradi- 
cates poverty,  poverty  may  well  eradicate 
the  nation. 


MYTH  OF  VOLUNTARY  QUOTAS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade 
mission  led  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans  will  be  returning  from  Europe  dur- 
ing the  next  few  days.  I  await  with  an- 
ticipation, as  I  know  many  of  my  col- 
leagues do.  any  word  regarding  the  dis- 
cussions of  our  representatives  with  the 
major  European  countries  Involved,  par- 
ticularly as  those  discussions  may  have 
related  to  the  proposed  voluntary  quotas 
on  textiles. 

Last  February  20  I  told  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  that  there  is  nothing  to 
gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  rushing 
into  a  textile  agreement  and  requested 
the  administration  to  carefully  weigh 
the  matter.  I  would  presume  that  if 
the  subject  of  voluntary  quotas  on  tex- 
tiles was  discussed  during  our  trade 
mission's  visit  to  the  EEC  countries,  that 
it  was  met  with  some  resistance,  and 
such  resistance  would  be  logical.  The 
very  purpose  of  the  mission  is  to  expand 
trade,  not  to  restrict  it  via  voluntary  or 
any  other  type  of  quotas.  This  would  be 
a  glaring  inconsistency. 

In  line  with  this,  a  very  timely  booklet 
entitled  "Voluntary  Quotas  on  Textiles: 
A  Contradiction  In  U.S.  Trade  Policy," 
has  been  published  by  the  United  States- 
Japan  Trade  Council.  This  booklet  ver>- 
effectively  explodes  "The  Myth  of  Vol- 
untary Quotas,"  in  a  chapter  by  the  same 
title  and  presents  a  very  logical  case 
against  making  an  exception  for  textiles. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  following  excerpts  from  this  book- 
let: 

If  quotas  are  imposed  by  legislation,  the 
exporting  country  is  entitled  under  QATT 
to  compensation  or  retaliation  in  like  amount 
for  the  trade  affected.  One  of  the  arguments 
used  In  support  of  "voluntary"  quotas  is 
that  they  are  legal  under  OATT,  and  so  avoid 
the  problem  of  retaliation  or  compensation. 
But  it  is  an  illusion  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  can  force  "voluntary"  quotas 
on  foreign  countries  without  paying  the 
price.  Those  on  whom  the  burden  will  fall 
are  American  exporters  and  investors  who 
need  a  liberal  trade  climate  for  their  own 
business  operations. 

To  illustrate  the  economic  forces  Involved, 
Japan  is  now  under  pressure  from  the  United 
States  to  liberalize  Its  rules  regarding  for- 
eign capital  investment  and  its  residual  re- 
strictions on  Imports.  Steady  progress  is  being 
made  on  both  these  fronts,  although  at  a 
slower  pace  than  the  U.S.  would  like.  But 
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with  what  enthusiasm  can  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment and  Japanese  industry  view  re- 
quests to  speed  up  the  pace  of  their  own 
liberalization  when  faced  with  the  demand 
for  quotas  on  Japan's  textile  trade  to  the 
U.S.  worth  nearly  one-half  billion  dollars? 
And  how  can  the  U.S.  insist  upon  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  trade  barriers  of  other  countrlee 
when  it  Is  itself  promoting  a  proliferation  of 
restrictions  through  the  imposition  of 
"voluntary"  quotas? 

THK    HARM    THAT    QtTOTAS    WOULD    DO 

To  the  average  American,  the  ptoeslblllty 
that  the  United  States  may  impose  further 
Import  quotas  on  textile  products  sounds, 
at  first,  like  a  technical  issue  of  only  remote 
Interest.  In  fact,  however,  such  quotas  would 
have  very  significant  effects  on  him  directly 
and  indirectly,  and  on  the  national  interest. 
They  would : 

Raise  his  family's  costs  for  clothing  and 
home  furnishings,  and  accelerate  the  na- 
tion's inflationary  spiral; 

Curtail  U.S.  exports  of  such  products  as 
automobiles,  aircraft,  machinery,  electrical 
equipment  and  chemicals,  as  well  as  over- 
seas sales  of  U.S.  wheat,  soybeans,  feedgralns, 
rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco: 

Impair  other  U.S.  trade  negotiations  and 
U.S.  security  interests: 

Lead  to  a  progressive  cartellzatlon  of  the 
U.S.    market,    inducing    stultifying    controls 
which   would  destroy   the   nation's  economy 
and  debilitate  the  free  enterprise  system. 
qiTOTAS  wotru)  spuk  inflation  and  hitrt  the 

CONSUMER 

The  Issue  of  whether  or  not  to  impose 
further  quotas  on  textile  Imports  is  directly 
related  to  the  critical  problem  of  combating 
U.S.  inflation. 

Quotas  Inevitably  result  In  higher  prices 
to  consumers  and  a  contraction  of  consumer 
choice,  thus  penalizing  both  those  seeking 
bargains  and  those  seeking  variety  and  qual- 
ity. 

The  choice  facing  President  Nixon,  accord- 
ing to  columnist  Roscoe  Drummond  In  The 
Washington  Post,  is  "whether  to  stand  firmly 
behind  his  commitment  to  halt  Inflation  or 
to  compromise  and  yield  to  pressures  to  Im- 
pose extensive  import  quotas  which  would 
raise  prices  and  abet  inflation." 

The  potential  inflationary  impact  of  tex- 
tile quotas  was  viewed  with  particular  con- 
cern by  the  National  Retail  Merchants  As- 
sociation, representing  the  country's  leading 
department  stores,  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  The  NKMA  stated  that  "restric- 
tions on  textile  and  apparel  Imports  would 
vastly  accentuate  an  already  evident  infla- 
tionary trend  in  the  price  of  apparel"  and 
would  "lead  to  Inflated  prices  In  a  basic 
Ingredient  of  every  family  budget."  The  effect 
on  the  American  consumer,  says  the  NRMA, 
would  be  "devastating." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  textile  quota 
bills  pending  in  the  Congress  would  raise  the 
budget  cost  of  clothing  for  a  family  of  four 
by  925  to  $30  a  year.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  such  goods  are  already  subject  to  tariff 
duties,  which,  in  the  case  of  some  clothing 
articles,  now  adds  as  much  as  forty  per  cent 
of  their  retail  price. 
U.S.  industrial  and  farm  producers  would 

LOSE    EXPORT    SALES 

U.S.  consumers  would  not  be  the  only  ones 
to  pay  heavily  for  such  textile  quotas.  They 
would  also  affect.  In  some  cases  severely, 
U.S.  exports  of  industrial  and  farm  products. 
By  curtailing  the  amount  of  textiles  which 
could  be  Imported  from  Western  B^urope,  the 
Par  East  and  Latin  America,  additional 
quotas  would  in  effect  substantially  reduce 
the  ability  of  many  nations  to  earn  dollars 
with   which   to   buy   U.S.   products. 

Overseas  sales  of  U.S.  autos,  aircraft,  ma- 
chinery, electrical  apparatus  and  communi- 
cations equipment,  chemicals  and  sclentlflc 
instruments — and  many  other  i>roducts — 
are  dependent  on  the  ability  of  our  foreign 
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customers  to  sell  their  products  in  the  Amer- 
ican market.  Total  U.S.  exporte  are  big  busi- 
ness today,  amounting  to  $34  billion  in  1968. 

In  terms  of  percentage  of  total  production, 
exports  of  U.S.  farm  products  are  highest 
(and  most  vulnerable)  of  all.  Over  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  U.S.  wheat  crop  is  sold 
abroad,  as  is  nearly  50  per  cent  of  our  soy- 
beans and  rice,  33  per  cent  of  corn  and  feed- 
grains,  and  30  per  cent  of  tobacco.  U.S.  farm- 
ers In  every  state  stand  to  be  particularly 
heavy  losers  if  the  U.S.  cuts  back  textile  im- 
ports, in  part  because  numerous  alternative 
sources  exist  for  agricultural  products. 

Japan  is  not  only  the  United  States'  big- 
gest overseas  customer  in  general,  but  also 
the  biggest  cash  market  in  the  world  for 
U.S.  farm  products.  In  1968,  Its  purchases 
included  $218  million  of  U.S.  soybeans,  $124 
million  of  wheat,  $240  million  of  feedgralns, 
$45  million  of  hides,  $110  million  of  cotton, 
$46  million  of  tobacco,  and  over  $150  million 
of  other  farm  products. 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  DEFENSE  COM- 
MUNITY IN  THE  NIXON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OP    CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  the  present  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
have  always  known  him  to  be  forthright, 
frank,  and  to  be  dedicated  to  a  strong  na- 
tional defense. 

Since  assuming  the  important  and 
strategic  position  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Melvin  Laird  has  continued  to  con- 
duct himself  as  he  did  while  a  Member 
of  this  body.  On  April  17  Secretary  Laird 
addressed  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  in  a  completely  candid  and 
straightforward  fashion.  Because  his 
thoughts  are  important  as  an  indication 
of  the  role  the  defense  commimity  will 
play  in  the  Nixon  administration,  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  Accordingly,  I 
submit  Secretary  Laird's  speech  made  to 
the  newspaper  editors : 

The  Role  of  the  Defense  Community  in 
THE  Nixon  Administration 

I  can  think  of  no  better  forum  for  one  of 
my  first  public  appearances  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  than  this  one.  What  I  would  like  to 
do  is  share  with  you  some  of  the  larger  con- 
cerns that  have  occupied  my  attention  In  the 
88  days  since  I  became  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  have  tried  not  to  delude  myself,  and  I'll 
try  not  to  delude  you,  with  preconceived  no- 
tions about  what  is  wrong  with  the  Defense 
community  and  what  we  intend  to  do  about 
it  There  is  perhaps  enough  criticism  these 
days  of  the  military  and  its  role  In  our  Na- 
tion's affairs.  And  my  own  criticism  of  the 
operations  of  the  Defense  Department  was 
made  clear  during  my  14  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  object  of  the  current  criticism  is  the 
Department's  credibility.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  special  responsibility  of  those  in  this 
audience  and  others  In  the  communications 
media  to  Inform  the  people  about  what  we  in 
Defense  are  doing  and  to  call  us  to  account 
when  we  make  mistakes.  And  I  pledge  to  you 
the  full  co-operation  of  the  Department  In 
performing  these  duties.  As  long  as  I  am 
Secretary  of  Defense  there  will  be  full  and 
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free  access  to  all  information  that  can  be 
made  available  without  danger  to  the  Na- 
tion's security.  There  will  be  no  cover-up.  no 
concealment,  no  distortion.  We  Intend  to  put 
a  lot  of  landfill  in  the  Credibility  Gap. 

Another  type  of  criticism  that  gives  me 
concern  is  that  directed  at  the  military  pro- 
fession and  at  the  character  of  the  career 
military  man.  Some  of  the  critics  seem  to  be 
in  search  of  a  scapegoat.  The  frequently  ex- 
pressed concerns  about  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex  raise  some  valid  issues,  but  It  Is 
utter  nonsense  to  question  the  motivation  of 
our  military  leaders.  Our  military  leaders  are 
dedicated  men  of  the  highest  competence 
whose  purpose  is  peace. 

In  fact,  the  primary  role  of  the  Defense 
community,  as  I  see  It,  is  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
peace  by  safeguarding  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  This  must  be 
done  in  the  most  economical  manner  pos- 
sible. I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about 
how  we  are  approaching  our  task. 

Your  own  program  today  casts  that  task 
into  perspective.  At  your  sessions  this  morn- 
ing you  focused  on  the  problems  of  violence 
m  our  society.  This  afternoon,  you  will  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  campus  revolt.  You  have 
placed  my  luncheon  address  smack  In  the 
middle.  I  think  the  order  of  your  agenda  is 
significant  because  It  Illustrates  what  is  be- 
coming a  fact  of  life.  More  and  more,  the 
question  of  national  defense  Is  caught  in 
the  middle  of  nationwide  concern  over  do- 
mestic problems  and  crises. 

In  a  word,  our  Nation's  Defense  community 
is  bearing  the  brunt  of  public  frustration 
over  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  the  wake  of 
tragic  casualty  rates  and  military  expendi- 
tures of  almost  $30  billion  a  year  on  a  war 
that  has  in  the  past  shown  no  signs  of  end- 
ing, public  debate  has  moved  inevitably  to- 
ward broader  and  more  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  our  defense  community. 

We  hear  many  questions  raised,  such  as 
these : 

Is  the  Defense  community,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  unnecessary  and  wasteful? 

Has  It  become.  In  combination  with  the  In- 
dustry that  it  supports,  a  self-perpetuatlng 
or  self-expanding  colossus? 

Has  the  Defense  community  become  the 
master,  rather  than  the  servant,  of  national 
policy? 

Does  it  rob  the  Nation  of  badly  needed  re- 
sources that  could  better  be  used  to  solve 
problems  of  health,  education,  housing,  and 
welfare? 

These  are  valid  questions  to  which  our  De- 
fense community  should  be  continuously 
subjected  under  our  democratic  system.  We 
rcognlze  the  need  for  providing  convincing 
answers  in  what  is  said  and  what  is  done  in 
the  coming  months.  But  in  the  search  for 
these  answers,  we  must  do  everything  In  our 
power  to  keep  the  debate  on  a  responsible 
level  and  to  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into 
emotional  polemics  that  never  yield  sound 
solutions. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  welcome  open 
and  frank  dialogue  on  all  matters  of  great 
concern  to  the  American  people.  I  welcome 
particularly  the  great  debate  that  is  shaping 
up  on  the  question  of  going  forward  with  an 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  System.  But  this 
specific  issue  can  be  properly  evaluated  only 
as  part  of  a  much  more  complex  whole.  Per- 
mit me,  therefore,  to  place  into  perspective 
some  of  the  factors  that  led  to  the  Safeguard 
decision. 

To  do  so,  let  me  pose  this  very  broad  ques- 
tion: Is  the  Defense  community,  as  presently 
constituted,  fulfilling  Its  pioper  role  in  sup- 
port of  the  basic  objectives  of  national 
policy? 

To  answer  that  question  we  must  first 
define  the  objectives  of  national  policy  in  an 
atmosphere  of  reality— of  how  things  actually 
are  in  today's  world.  The  objectives -of  na- 
tional policy  arc  both  complementary  and 
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competitive.  Thjat  Is  why  It  Is  so  vital  that 
we  set  realistic  priorities  for  allocating  o\ir 
scarce  resources  It  is  relatively  easy  to  define 
what  we  want  t<i  do.  It  is  much  more  difficult 
to  determine  t^e  relative  emphasis  to  be 
placed  on  each  particular  goal.  We  cannot 
have  our  cake  at  d  eat  It.  too. 

To  restore  anl  preserve  peace  is  an  over- 
riding goal  toward  which  we  all  strive.  But 
the  attainment  bt  absolute  peace,  a  world  in 
harmony  and  lotally  free  of  friction  has 
eluded  manlclnd  throughout  recorded  history. 
To  use  a  homelj  analogy,  we  are  striving  to 
climb  the  ladder  of  peace. 

Our  goal  Is  the  top  of  the  ladder,  a  world 
In  harmony  and  free  of  friction.  The  bottom 
rung,  or  the  first  step.  Is  an  absence  of  nu- 
clear war.  In  be;ween.  are  the  various  steps 
of  relative  peac<  that  can  and  have  existed 
in  our  turbulen ;  world:  no  armed  conflicts 
between  major  pswers;  no  armed  conflicts  in- 
volving any  majsr  powers:  and  close  to  the 
top  of  the  ladde-,  no  armed  conflicts  of  any 
kind. 

Obviously,  we  are  only  part  way  up  that 
ladder.  Equally  obviously,  the  climb  that 
lies  ahead  Is  a  very  dlfllcult  one. 

While  _  we  continue  to  struggle  toward 
perfect  _p«ace,  w(  cannot  neglect  our  urgent 
domestfc'  goals.  ]  t  should  be  clear,  however. 
that  we  need  more  peace  than  we  how  have 
If  we  are  to  acwimpllsh  our  domestic  goals, 
and  at  least  sone  peace  If  we  are  to  make 
any  progress  toward  those  goals. 

In  establishing  realistic  priorities,  there- 
fore, we  must  allocate  our  resources  in  ac- 
cord with  our  XMition  on  the  ladder  of 
peace.  Domestic  progress  would  be  ren- 
dered meaningleis  if  we  fell  off  into  a  nu- 
clear war.  And  the  harsh  fact  is  that  it  is 
possible  to  fall  off  the  ladder  from  any 
height.  We  musi  not  become  less  cautious 
as  we  approach  :he  top  simply  because  we 
have  grown  tired.  That  is  only  common 
sense  whether  ]  ou  are  buijlding  a  house 
or  building  peac». 

Under  the  conlitlons  facing  us  here  and 
now,  we  can  pursue  peace  in  two  ways: 
through  credible  deterrence  and  through  ef- 
fective international  agreements. 

Beginning  with  his  acceptance  speech  in 
Miami  last  July.  President  Nixon  has  made 
very  clear  bis  intention  and  determination  to 
pursue  peace  through  negotiation.  This  Ad- 
ministration wishes  to  put  the  era  of  con- 
frontation firmly  behind  us.  Since  January 
20th.  President  Nl  son  and  other  spokesmen  of 
this  Administration  have  underscored  this 
objective  with  their  every  action  and  word. 
The  President  hat  made  it  equally  clear  that 
until  his  efforts  b<(ar  fruit,  we  must  maintain 
a  credible  deterrei  it. 

The  specific  roli  j  of.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  to  ensure  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  Americaji  peciple  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt.  In  the  absfence  of  comprehensive  and 
enforceable  interi  latlonal  agreements,  main- 
tenance of  a  credible  deterrent  is  the  only 
effective  way  to  do  so.  By  striving  to  maintain 
that  credible  deterrent,  the  Defense  com- 
munity is  advanciiig,  not  retarding,  the  cause 
of  peace.  Our  deurrent  forces,  built  at  great 
expense,  continue  to  prevent  nuclear  war  and 
direct  armed  corffict  with  another  major 
power,  as  they  lave  for  more  than  two 
decades. 

Clearly,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
scale  the  ladder  ol  peace  In  close  cooperation 
with  those  who  no^  threaten  us. 

Nothing  would  j  ilease  me  more  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  than  t<  preside  over  a  diminution 
of  arms  as  a  result  of  successful  arms  limita- 
tion talks.  But  until  that  success  is  realized. 
It  is  my  responsl  )lllty  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  ensure  tqat  we  maintain  a  credible 
deterrent  and  an  adequate  defense  posture. 

Against  that  ba::kdrop.  let  me  come  back 

to  the  decision  ma  de  to  move  ahead  with  the 

safeguard  ABM  sjstem  and  show  how  that 

decision  relates  to  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

I  think  It  is  Important  to  recognize  that 
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the  previous  Administration  also  believed  it 
was  necessary  to  deploy  an  ABM  system. 
Based  on  a  thorough  review  of  the  latest  In- 
telligence data  and  a  rethinking  of  the  stra- 
tegic problem,  this  administration  believes  it 
is  necessary  to  reorient  the  ABM  system  of 
the  previous  Administration  and  to  put  it  on 
a  carefully  time-phased  basis.  It  has  been 
modified  to  emphasize  Its  clearly  defensive 
purpose.  The  careful  phasing  of  the  construc- 
tion program  means  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration can  reduce  the  FT  1970  ABM  request 
of  the  Johnson  Administration  by  $1  billion. 
The  Safeguard  system  is  designed  so  that 
it  will  in  no  way  Impede  a  strategic  arms 
agreement.  In  fact.  It  will  provide  an  added 
incentive  for  arms  limltetion  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  will  do  so  by  showing  the 
Soviets  that  we  mean  business  In  protecting 
our  deterrent  forces — In  demonstrating  to 
adversaries  that  they  cannot  achieve  the 
capability  for  an  effective,  low-risk,  first- 
strike  against  the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  credibility  of 
our  deterrent  today.  And  there  should  be  no 
mistake  about  this.  We  have  sufficient 
strength  today  in  the  combination  of  our 
strategic  forces — our  missiles,  our  bombers, 
and  our  polarls  capability — to  resjjond  to  any 
attack  that  might  be  launched  against  the 
United  States. 

However,  the  potential  threat  from  the  So- 
viet Union  lies  In  the  fact  that  It  is  building 
at  a  rapid  rate  the  kinds  of  weapons  that 
could  be  used  to  erode  our  deterrent.  Prom 
the  Red  Chinese,  a  potential  threat  lies  in 
their  growing  capability  to  build  a  small 
ICBM  capacity  against  our  cities. 

Hence,  a  major  feature  of  the  Safeguard 
system  is  that  it  provides  options  for  pre- 
ser%'ing  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent  forces 
and  defending  our  population  against  small 
or  accidental  attacks.  We  hope  that  these 
options  will  not  have  to  be  exercised.  But 
as  Secretary  of  Defense,  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  the  President  has  them 
available. 

Our  decision  to  recommend  a  phased  meas- 
ured deployment  demonstrates  by  action  our 
strong  desire  to  avoid  further  arms  escala- 
tion. If  the  Soviet  Union  continues  the  rapid 
buildup  of  weapons  that  threatens  to  erode 
our  deterrent  capability,  the  Safeguard  pro- 
gram puts  us  in  a  position  to  counter  the 
threat  step  by  step.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Soviet  buildup  slows  down  or  is  modlr 
fied  because  of  successful  arms  talks  or  for 
other  reasons,  the  Safeguard  deployment  can 
be  modified  accordingly.  In  other  words, 
except  for  work  on  the  two  Initial  sites  in 
North  Dakota  and  Montana,  our  proposed 
plan  for  Safeguard  permits  us  to  respond  to 
the  Soviet  threat,  not  as  we  project  it  now, 
but  as  It  develops  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

If  the  Red  Chinese  ICBM  threat  material- 
izes, we  will  have  similar  options  to  protect 
our  people  without  deploying  ABM's  around 
our  major  cities  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970's. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  prompt  Congres- 
sional approval  of  the  flexible  Safeguard 
missile  defense  would  help  the  President 
greatly  in  two  of  his  most  crucial  and  Im- 
mediate  international    responsibilities: 

"Meaningful  arms-limitation  talks  and  the 
continuing  protection  of  the  Invulnerability 
of  the  strategic  deterrent  forces  by  which  we 
prevent  nuclear  war." 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  general  approach  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  in  these  early  months.  Some 
impatience  has  been  evidenced  by  those  who 
feel  that  the  Administration  is  not  moving 
fast  enough  In  tackling  domestic  problems, 
In  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  in  eliminat- 
ing the  waste  that  exists  within  and  outside 
the  Defense  community. 

The  evidence  of  this  Impatience  reminds 
me  of  a  story  that  gained  some  currency  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  89th  Congress  when  so 
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much  legislation  was  hastily  enacted.  It  con- 
cerned a  commercial  airliner  on  a  trans- 
continental flight.  The  plane  ran  into  heavy, 
foggy  weather — so  bad,  in  fact,  that  the  pas- 
sengers couldn't  see  the  wlng-tlps  from  the 
cabin  windows.  Interrupting  the  passengers' 
silent  concern  came  the  pilot's  voice  over 
the  loudspeaker:  "Ladles  and  Gentlemen." 
he  said,  "I  know  you're  concerned  about  the 
weather  conditions,  and  I  would  like  to  re- 
port two  things  to  you.  One  represents  good 
news  and  the  other  represents  bad  news. 
I  will  give  you  the  bad  news  first.  We're  lost 
The  good  news  is  that  we're  making  record 
time." 

That  story  Illustrates  what  we  are  trying 
to  avoid  in  the  Nixon  Administration.  Activity 
is  easy  to  generate  but  it  Is  not  an  end  in 
Itself.  What  we  are  attempting  to  do,  in  De- 
fense and  throughout  the  government,  is  to 
find  better  ways  for  Americans  to  do  things 
This  entails  not  only  clarifying  and  in  some 
cases  redefining  our  goals.  It  also  Involves 
restructuring,  consolidating,  and  reordering 
the  vast  governmental  entitles  that  exist  in 
order  to  do  a  better  Job  in  a  more  orderly 
and  less  expensive  way. 

I  can  best  illustrate  the  problem  and  the 
need  for  prudent  activity  by  coming  back  to 
my  responsibilities  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 
As  I  said  earlier,  what  we  wish  to  accom- 
plish Is  relatively  easy  to  state.  But  organiz- 
ing the  resources  to  do  It  Is  enormously  more 
difficult. 

Time  is  needed  because  such  questions  as 
the  following  have  to  be  answered  before 
basic  changes,  if  required,  are  made: 

Is  the  Defense  community,  as  presently 
constituted,  adequately  performing  its  pri- 
mary mission? 

Could  its  mission  be  performed  more  ef- 
ficiently and  at  less  cost? 

Are  the  military  force  structures  as  they 
now  exist  and  as  we  currently  project  them 
excessive  or  Inadequate  when  measured 
against    national   security    requirements? 

Does  our  recent  experience  support  the 
organizational  decisions  of  the  past? 

Are  the  defense  agencies  performing  their 
Intended  function  and  does  experience  Jus- 
tify their  current  position  in  the  organiza- 
tion? 

Is  our  research  and  development  organized 
in  the  best  manner  possible  for  achieving  Its 
objectives? 

I  could  go  on.  of  course,  and  point  out 
that  we  also  need  fresh  perspectives  on 
whether  the  Department  has  an  excess  of 
personnel  performing  in  some  cases  unneces- 
sary Jobs:  or  whether  there  is  duplication 
of  effort  within  the  Department;  or  whether 
the  Department  is  maintaining  proper  com- 
munications and  coordination  with  other 
government  departments. 

These  are  all  questions  that  have  con- 
cerned me  greatly  in  these  first  88  days.  Thev 
are  complex,  difficult  and  not  susceptible  to 
easy  or  quick  answers.  Some  work  has  already 
been  done  to  obtain  answers  and  other  work 
Is  currently  In  progress.  In  my  Defense  re- 
port to  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees.  I  identified  some  of  the 
more  glaring  problems  we  uncovered  in  our 
Initial  review  and  some  of  the  actions  we 
have  already  taken  to  correct  those  problems. 
We  reduced  the  FY  1970  Johnson-Clifford 
budget  by  more  than  $3  billion  in  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  and  more  than  $1  billion  in 
outlays. 

We  found  almost  $2  billion  in  cost  over- 
runs which  had  not  been  funded  and  some 
programs  which  were  not  proving  out. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  the  PB-lll,  we 
have  already  taken  action  to  stop  any  further 
procurement.  In  others,  like  the  Army  Tank 
Program  and  a  helicopter  contract,  we  are 
taking  a  hard  look  to  determine  what  action 
is  appropriate. 

I  am  confident  that  additional  savings  in 
the  FY  1970  Defense  budget  can  and  will  be 
found   as  we  continue   our  Internal   review. 
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But  a  much  more  comprehensive  review 
than  has  been  attempted  In  the  past  88  days 
Is  clearly  needed.  During  the  past  decade 
no  Independent,  over-all  review  of  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  undertaken.  In 
that  p>eriod  of  time,  our  needs  and  our  re- 
quirements have  undergone  some  changes, 
and  we  have  gained  additional  exp>erlence 
with  the  organization  as  It  now  exists. 

Prior  to  my  becoming  Secretary  of  Defense, 
I  urged  creation  of  a  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  to 
conduct  a  thorough,  Independent  and  objec- 
tive study  of  the  Defense  community.  After 
twelve  weeks  of  exposure  to  this  vast  enter- 
prise from  the  Inside.  I  am  even  more  con- 
vinced that  such  a  Panel  would  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose  in  helping  not  only  to  im- 
prove the  structure  and  the  operations  of  the 
Defense  community  but  also  to  restore  the 
Department's  credibility. 

Accordingly,  I  intend  to  announce  within 
a  very  short  period  of  time  the  formation  of 
such  a  Panel  to  undertake  a  complete  and 
objective  analysis  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, from  its  mission  to  Its  performance. 

The  task  that  lies  ahead  is  enormous,  not 
only  for  the  Defense  community  and  the 
Nixon  Administration  but  also  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Our  goal  Is  peace  and  our  respwn- 
sibility  Is  to  ensure  that  our  efforts  are  all 
designed  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


BIAS  IS  CHARGED  IN  CIVIL  SERVICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOTTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
stressed  the  urgency  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  this  Nation — and 
I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  Several  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  have  emphasized  their  concern 
that  this  Nation  pursue  equal  opportu- 
nity in  employment  without  delay — 
whether  within  or  outside  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Our  apprehension  toward  the  admin- 
istration's view  of  equal  employment 
policy  is  well-documented.  The  causes 
for  our  apprehension  are  also  docu- 
mented. 

The  St.  Louis  Sentinel  carries  a  story 
which  further  points  up  the  need  for 
diligence  on  the  part  of  all  those  who 
share  this  commitment  to  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity.  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  this  account 
of  discriminatory  practices  within  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission: 
I  From  the  St.  Louis  Sentinel,  Apr.  19.  1969) 
Bias  Is  Charged  in  Civn.  Service 
(By  Ethel  L.  Payne) 

Washington. — Clifford  L.  Alexander  Jr.. 
outgoing  chairman  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  charged  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  with  gross 
discriminatory  practices  within  Its  own 
agency  and  called  for  taking  away  its  equal 
employment  responsibility  and  placing  it  in 
EEOC.  At  present,  the  Commission  Ls  em- 
powered to  deal  only  with  discrimination  In 
the  private  sector  of  employment. 

Alexander  made  his  remarks  at  the  Eighth 
Annual  Business  Week  Luncheon  of  Alpha 
Gamma  chapter  of  the  Iota  Phi  Lambda  so- 
rority last  Saturday  in  the  Hotel  America 
honoring  Mrs.  Ruby  C.  Martin,  former  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Mrs.  Etta  Horn,  chairman  of  the 
City- Wide  Welfare  Alliance. 
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Under  Sec.  103  of  Executive  Order  1142. 
Issued  in  1965,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  the  duty  to  supervise  equal  employment 
opportunity  within  the  federal  government. 
Recently,  President  Nixon  issued  a  new  di- 
rective to  heads  of  all  agencies  re-empha- 
sizing his  desire  for  carrying  out  the  policy 
of  equal  opportuntly. 

Significantly,  he  did  not  make  any  ref- 
erence to  private  industry  or  the  work  of 
EEOC.  There  are  2,800.000  employees  under 
Federal  Civil  Service. 

THE  FIGURES 

In  the  Civil  Service  Agency  headquarters, 
Alexander  cited  these  figures: 

GS-18 — 6  (no  blacks). 

GS-17 — 8  (no  blacks). 

GS-16 — 29  (no  blacks). 

This  means  that  of  the  43  super  grades  in 
the  agency  there  are  no  blacks  or  other 
minorities.  In  GS  15  of  115  employees,  four 
are  blacks.  The  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  executive  order 
for  the  entire  Federal  Government  lies  with 
one  GS-15  who  has  a  staff  of  one.  Alexander 
said  the  Commission  is  giving  only  the  barest 
token  attention  to  the  problem.  This  can 
be  changed  by  executive  order. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  administrative  neatness 
In  equal  employment."  said  Alexander. 

In  contrast  to  the  poor  record  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Alexander  said  his 
agency,  EEOC,  has  one  GS-17  black  of  two 
in  this  category;  GS-16 — 7  blacks  ana  GS-15 
of  26.  eight  are  blacks. 

"Of  course,  we  are  a  much  smaller  agency 
than  the  Civil  Service  Commission,"  said 
Alexander,  "but  this  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  the  Commission  which  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  supervising  fair  employment 
ought  to  set  the  best  example." 

political  CLEARINGHOUSE 

Alexander  charged  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  become  a  political  clearing 
house  lor  the  Nixon  Administration  to  re- 
ward friends,  and  said  that  either  it  should 
set  absolute  standards  to  apply  fairly  to 
blacks,  Spanish  sur-named  people.  Orientals 
and  women  or  else  get  out  of  the  business. 
He  said  that  he  had  personally  sent  over 
the  resumes  of  four  blacks  in  career  status 
who  are  qualified  for  promotion  to  GS-17 
four  months  ago,  and  these  have  been  lan- 
guishing on  the  desk  ever  since. 

Alexander  criticized  testing  methods  as 
devised  by  the  bureaucrats  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  as  grossly  unfair  to  minor- 
ities. They  are  geared  entirely  to  paper  qual- 
ifications with  emphasis  on  college  educa- 
tion. 
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PLANNED    WEDDING 


KENT  COUNTY,  MD.,  GI  KILLED  IN 
ACTION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  Carl  J.  Crew,  an  outstanding  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
courage  and  honor  his  memory  by  includ- 
ing the  following  article  in  the  Record  : 
Kent  County  GI  Killed  in  Action:  Carl  J. 
Cbew  Had  Earned  Purple  Heart  in  Vietnam 

A  Kent  county  soldier  who  previously  had 
been  wounded  was  killed  in  Vietnam  March 
21,  the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

He  was  identified  as  Spec.  4  Carl  J.  Crew.  20. 
of  Betterton,  Md.  He  was  killed  in  action  near 
Chu  Lai,  where  he  was  serving  with  the 
American   Division   as   an   Infantryman. 

Specialist  Crew  had  been  making  plans 
for  his  return  to  Betterton  next  August  when 
he  was  killed,  his  mother  said  yesterday. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  J.  Crew  said  her  son  had 
promised  to  marry  Caroline  V.  Graber.  of 
CatonsvlUe.  "Just  as  soon  as  he  got  home." 

"He  was  very  happy  and  looking  forward 
to  his  return."  she  said. 

Although  born  in  Brooklyn.  NY.  Mr.  Crew 
spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  Betterton  where 
he  roamed  the  neighboring  hills  and  shore 
line  hunting  deer,  ducks  and  geese 

A  1967  graduate  of  the  nearby  Galena  High 
School,  he  had  previously  attended  Chester- 
town  High  School. 

WAS    MEAT    cutter 

After  graduation,  Mr.  Crew  was  employed 
as  a  meat  cutter  In  an  A.  &  P.  supermarket  in 
Charlestown  and  belonged  to  the  local  Meat 
Cutters  Union  there. 

Drafted  in  December,  1967,  he  had  been 
in  Vietnam  for  the  past  10  months.  He  had 
been  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  after  being 
slightly  wounded  in  the  face  and  legs. 

Besides  his  mother  and  father,  Mr.  Crew 
Is  survived  by  two  brothers.  Lawrence  D 
Crew.  Jr..  and  Stephen  J.  Crew;  a  sister. 
Mildred  Crew;  and  his  paternal  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Prances  Crew,  all  of  Betterton;  and  his 
maternal  grandfather.  Carl  Wesch.  of  Smyrna, 
Del. 


THE  1970  CENSUS 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
questions  about  the  1970  census  have 
been  raised  recently  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  press,  and  the  public.  The  leg- 
islative proposals  relating  to  the  subject 
^hich  are  currently  being  considered  in 
trie  Congress  have  aaaed  to  ihe  distinc- 
tion. On  Thursday.  April  17.  I  received 
from  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice 
Stans  a  letter  outlining  some  immediate 
changes  in  the  census  procedure  which 
ht  has  ordered,  as  well  as  additional  revi- 
sions which  will  be  implemented  after  the 
1970  census.  The  letter  includes  a  discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  most  frequently  asked 
questions  about  the  1970  census  and  an 
attached  statement  described  the  pur- 
poses and  uses  of  the  1970  census  infor- 
mation. Because  the  communication 
from  Secretary  Stans  is  particularly 
helpful  in  clarifying  the  intentions  of 
the  administration  with  regard  to  the 
census  and  the  needs  for  the  basic  statis- 
tical information  it  provides,  I  include  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  time : 

The  Secretary  op  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C..  April  17,  1969. 
Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Don:  I  have  recently  received  from 
various  Members  of  (Congress  a  number  of 
questions  about  the  1970  Decennial  Census. 
I  am  sure  that  you  have  been  receiving 
similar  inquiries  from  your  constituents. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ad- 
vise you  of  some  immediate  changes  in  cen- 
sus procedure  which  I  have  ordered.  These 
changes  include  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  number  of  Individuals  who  will  be  asked 
to  respond  to  the  longer  census  forms.  Ap- 
proximately three  million  households  pre- 
viously designated  to  receive  a  66-question 
form  will  now  receive  a  questionnaire  con- 
taining only  23  questions. 

Questions  relating  to  the  adequacy  of 
kitchen  and  bathroom  facilities  have  been 
reworded  to  remove  any  Implication  that  the 
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goremment  Is  interested   In  knowing  with 
whom  these  ra<4iltles  may  be  shared. 

The  Secretary  or  Commerce  Is  exercising 
greater  supervUlon  over  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Inde- 
pendent expert^  have  been  retained  to  ad- 
vise on  census  i^atters. 

The  queeUoanalre  which  will  be  mailed 
to  households  (n  1970  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  cover  letter  explaining  the  great  need 
for  census  dat4  and  emphasizing  the  con- 
fldentlallty  of  all  responses. 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  which  are 
being  Implemented  immediately,  these  fur- 
ther steps  will  he  Implemented  after  the  1970 
census:  (1)  prcposed  questions  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
Congress  two  yeiirs  in  advance  of  future  cen- 
suses; (2)  an  increased  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  thie  general  public  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  various  advisory  committees  which 
contribute  to  the  formulation  of  census 
questions:  and  (3)  a  blue-ribbon  Commis- 
sion will  be  ap|}olnted  to  fully  examine  a 
number  of  Imijoftant  questions  regarding  the 
Census  Bureau.;  Including  whether  or  not 
the  decennial  census  can  be  conducted  on  a 
voluntary  or  a  partially  voluntary  basis.  The 
ComntlSMon  would  also  examine  and  offer 
proposals  for  modernizing  and  Improving  the 
operations  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

Because  the  l()-year  lapse  of  time  between 
decennnlal  censuses  can  result  in  unfamlll- 
arlty  regarding  ^lelr  nature  and  purpose.  I 
felt  it  might  be  Ihelpful  to  provide  you  with 
some  basic  data  land  Information  concerning 
the  questions  to  be  asked  in  1970.  the  scope 
of  the  data  sougl^t,  and  the  uses  to  which  the 
results  are  put 

Some  of  the  most  frequently  asked  ques- 
tions, along  with  my  answers,  follow: 

1.  Question,  li  the  1970  census  more  ex- 
tensive than  preiious  censuses? 

Answer.  No.  Tae  number  of  questions  to 
be  asked  In  1970  s  about  the  same  as  In  1960. 
less  than  In  1950  and  1940,  and  far  less  than 
in  some  earlier  censuses.  Of  the  average 
household  heads  to  be  queried  In  1970,  four 
of  five  win  answer  23  questions,  three  of 
twenty  will  answiir  66  questions,  and  only  one 
of  twenty  will  i.nswer  73  questions.  Under 
certain  unusual  :lrcumstances.  some  house- 
hold beads  will  l«  asked  to  answer  89  ques- 
tions. 

2.  Question.  Will  the  citizen's  right  of 
privacy  be  protected  in  the  1970  census? 

Answer.  Yes.  Whatever  a  respondent  re- 
ports remains  strictly  confidential  under  the 
law.  Every  employee  of  the  Census  Bureau 
takes  an  oath  of  confidentiality  and  Is  sub- 
ject to  severe  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
oath.  In  the  longjhlstory  of  the  census,  there 
has  never  been  a  violation  of  the  confi- 
dentiality of  the  Information  given. 

3.  QuesUon.  Would  the  1970  census  yield 
adequate  results  1/  the  response  were  volun- 
tary rather  than  rkandatory? 

Answer.  Voluntary  response  at  its  best  falls 
far  short  of  respoiise  to  a  mandatory  Inquiry. 
Since  the  first  Dacennlal  Census  in  1790,  re- 
sponse has  been  iiandatory.  It  Is  so  in  every 
other  country  of  j  the  world  where  a  census 
Is  conducted.  Professional  statisticians  will 
testify  that  a  vomniary  census  would  be  un- 
reliable and  praeiically  useless.  A  voluntary 
procedure  would  field  distorted  and  deficient 
statistics  for  whoje  groups  of  people  and  for 
entire  areas.  This  brocedure  would  very  likely 
be  especially  pfeJudicUl  to  low-income 
groups.  { 

4.  Question.  Who  uses  the  census  results? 

Answer.  Census  pata  are  used  by  every  Fed- 
eral government  department.  State  and 
local  government*,  and  the  private  sector. 
Many  laws  de[>ena  upon  accurate  census  re- 
ports. Questions  ^uch  as  those  on  housing 
are  speciflcally  required  by  statute.  Govern- 
ment programs  on  poverty,  housing,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  aj  ;rlculture,  transportation, 
veterans,  and  se  ilor  citizens  require  and 
rely  upon  the  cemus  tabulations.   Many  of 
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the  decisions  of  the  Congress  would  be  al- 
most Impossible  In  the  absence  of  reliable 
census  daita. 

These  questions  are  illustrative  of  those 
which  have  been  asked  in  recent  weeks.  The 
answers  are  necessarily  brief.  Kncloeed  is  a 
memorandum  which  explains  In  more  detail 
the  purposes  and  uses  of  census  information. 
If  you  have  questions  concerning  the  1970 
census,  we  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  them 
with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely. 

Maubicx  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

PnKPOSEs  AND  Uses  or  1970  Census 
Information 
1.    name,    sex.    bace,    date    op    bisth,    and 
maiutal  status 
Questions    1    through    12   are  designed   to 
identify  household  occupants  by  name,  re- 
lationship  to  head  of  household,  sex,  race, 
age  and  marital  status.  These  questions  will 
be  asked  of  100  per  cent  of  the  population. 

2.     THE     HOUSING    QUESTIONS 

The  Census  of  Housing,  required  by  act  of 
Congress  In  1940  (13  U.S.C.  141).  contains 
thirty  five  (35)  questions  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  housing  facilities.  Fifteen  questions 
win  be  asked  of  100  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion; five  will  be  asked  of  20  per  cent;  five  will 
be  asked  of  15  per  cent;  and  ten  will  be  asked 
of  5  per  cent.  Some  sample  questions  and 
comment  on  their  uses  follow : 

Kitchen  and  bathroom 

Question  H-3  (100  per  cent)  :  Do  you  have 
complete  kitchen  facilities? 

n  Yes.  for  this  household  only. 

D  Yes,  but  also  used  by  another  house- 
hold. 

n  No  complete  kitchen  faculties  for  this 
household. 

Question  H-7  ( 100  per  cent) :  Do  you  have 
bathtub  or  shower? 

n  Yes.  for  this  household  only. 

n  Yes,  but  also  used  by  another  house- 
hold. 

n  No  bathtub  or  shower. 

Comment:  The  absence  of  a  kitchen  and/ 
or  a  bathroom  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
household  U  a  noajor  Indicator  of  urban  bUght 
and  slum  condlUons.  This  Information  Is 
needed  by  HEW.  HUD  and  other  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies. 

Value  of  property 
Question  H-11   (100  per  cent)  :  If  you  live 
in  a  1 -family  house  which  you  own  or  are 

buying — 

What  is  the  value  of  this  oroperty  that  la 
how  much  do  you  think  this  property  (house 
and  lot)    would  sell  for  If  it  were  for  sale? 

Comment:  Section  301  of  the  Housing  Act 
Of  1948  (12  U.S.C.  1701e(b))  directs  thTsec- 
retary  of  HUD  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  Congress  estimates  of  national 
m-ban  and  rural  non-farm  housing  needs 
The  requirements  of  various  pubUc  laws  make 
It  neceeaary  to  determine  the  value  of  prop- 
erty and,  as  an  alternate,  the  rent  paid  for 
rented  units. 

Housing  equipment 

Question  H-22  (15  per  cent)  :  Do  you  have 
alr-oondltlonlng? 

Question  H-27  (5  per  cent) : 

a.  Do  you  have  a  clothes  washing  machine? 

b.  Do  you  have  a  clothes  dryer? 

c.  Do  you  have  a  dlshvirasher? 

d.  Do  you  have  a  home  food  freezer  which 
Is  separate  from  your  refrigerator? 

Question  H-29  (5  per  cent) :  Do  you  have  a 
battery-operated  radio? 

Comment:  When  the  Congress  provided  for 
the  Census  of  Housing,  it  Included  the  words 
"housing  (Including  utilities  and  equip- 
ment)." The  presence  of  certain  household 
equipment  provides  a  measure  of  adequacy 
of  housing  and  of  levels  of  living.  The  Items 
Included  above  are  those  which  have  particu- 
lar effects  on  the  needs  for  power,  water  and 
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waste  disposal,  and  related  services.  The  ques- 
tion concerning  radio  U  related  to  the  need 
for  communication  In  case  of  emergencies  or 
power  blackouts. 

3.    PLACE    or    ORIGIN    AND    MIGRATION 

Questions  13  through  19  are  concerned 
with  Identifying  the  country  of  origin,  lan- 
guages spoken,  and  patterns  of  housing  mo- 
blUty.  These  questions  will  be  asked  of  15 
per  cent  of  the  population.  Some  sample 
questions  and  explanatory  comments  foUow: 
Birthplace  of  parents 

Question  14  ( 15  per  cent) :  What  country 
was  his  father  bom  In? 

Question  15  (15  percent):  What  country 
was  his  mother  bom  in? 

Comment:  These  questions,  along  with 
that  regarding  the  birthplace  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, serve  to  IdentUy  those  groups  known 
as  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexican-Americans,  and 
Cubans.  The  census  Is  the  only  source  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  numbers,  distribu- 
tion, and  characteristics  of  these  groups.  This 
information  Is  of  importance  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  the  Congress. 
HEW,  and  to  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies. 

Residence  5  years  ago 
Question  19  ( 15  per  cent) : 

a.  Did  he  live  In  this  house  on  April  I 
1965? 

b.  (If  no)  Where  did  he  live  on  April  l 
1965? 

Comment:  The  Departments  most  needing 
this  Information  are  Agriculture,  HEW 
Labor,  Commerce,  and  HUD.  This  informa- 
tion is  also  of  importance  to  the  Council  on 
Urban  Affairs,  which  has  established  a  sub- 
committee to  consider  the  problems  relating 
to  Internal  migration. 

4.    EDUCATION 

Questions  20,  21  and  22  deal  with  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  school  attended.  They  are  de- 
signed to  reveal  the  educational  level  of  in- 
dividual citizens,  and  they  will  be  asked  of 
20  per  cent  of  the  population. 

S.    MARRIAGES    AND    BABIES    BORN 

Questions  24  and  25  request  information 
concerning  marriages  and  the  number  of 
babies  bom.  They  will  be  asked  of  5  and  20 
per  cent  of  the  population,  respectively.  The 
purpose  of  these  questions  Is  to  provide  In- 
formation needed  in  the  preparation  of  esti- 
mates of  the  future  growth  of  the  popula- 
Uon.  All  agencies  of  Government  are  con- 
cerned with  such  estimates,  and  with  in- 
formation on  the  rates  of  growth  of  the 
white  and  non-white  populations.  Agencies 
such  as  HEW  and  HUD  which  are  concerned 
with  famUy  welfare  and  the  care  of  depend- 
ent children  need  this  information  In  im- 
plementing their  programs. 

6.    MILITART    SERVICE 

Question  26  asks  whether  male  respond- 
ents have  served  In  the  military  and.  If  so. 
during  what  period.  This  question  Is  asked 
of  15  per  cent  of  the  male  population.  This 
information  is  needed  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  other  Government  agen- 
cies. 

7.    EMPLOYMENT    AND    OCCUPATION 

Questions  27  through  39  are  concerned 
with  employment  history  and  status,  amount 
of  time  worked,  occupation,  and  related 
facts.  These  questions  will  be  asked  of  20 
per  cent  of  the  population.  Examples  follow; 
Did  you  vjork  any  time  last  week? 

Question  29  (20  per  cent)  : 

a.  Did  this  person  work  at  any  time  last 
week? 

b.  How  many  hours  did  he  work  last  week 
(at  an  Jobs)  ? 

Comment:  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  necessitates  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  have  census  data 
on   employment,   unemployment,  and  occu- 
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patlon.  Census  data  on  unemployment  are 
used  to  establish  the  eligibility  of  commu- 
nities   applying    for    assistance    under    the 
Public   Works   and    Economic   Development 
Act  of  1966  and  for  a  wide  variety  of  other 
programs. 

Place  of  work 

Question  29-c  (20  per  cent) :  Where  did 
he  work  last  week? 

Comment:  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  HUD  are  concerned  with  major 
transportation  and  traffic  problems  associ- 
ated with  trips  from  home  to  place  of  work. 
This  question  provides  data  necessitated 
under  the  Highway  Act  of  1966  and  also 
provides  estimates  of  daytime  population 
needed  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense. 

B.    INCX>B<E 

Questions  40  and  41  request  information 
concerning  Income  from  all  sources.  Includ- 
ing employment,  welfare,  veterans'  benefits, 
etc.  These  quesltons  will  be  asked  of  20  per 
cent  of  the  population.  Income  data  are 
needed  by  a  number  of  Government  agencies 
and  for  a  variety  of  Federal  programs.  For 
example,  Income  data  are  needed  to  Imple- 
ment the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  find  also  for  allocation  of 
funds  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  The  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  necessitates  infor- 
mation on  per  capita  Income.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  needs  this  data  for  Its 
food  distribution  programs.  Including  the 
school  lunch  program. 


THE  ALEXANDER  AFFAIR 


HON.  WIUIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  civil 
rights  leaders  and  leading  newspaper 
editorials  are  expressing  deep  concern 
over  the  Republican  attack  upon  Clifford 
L.  Alexander.  Jr.,  Chainnan  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
and  the  abrupt  annoimcement  from  the 
White  House  that  he  would  be  removed 
as  Chairman  immediately  following  the 
attack. 

Roy  Wilkins,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  had  this  to  say: 

A  case  of  anti-Negro  racial  policy  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  fuzzlness  has  arisen  in 
the  Nixon  Administration  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  Clifford  L.  Alexander.  Jr.,  eis  chairman 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

No  matter  how  much  gloss  Is  applied.  Negro 
citizens  and  their  allies  will  remember  that 
Republican  Senate  Leader  Everett  M.  Dlrk- 
sen  of  Illinois  publicly  rebuked  Alexander  for 
allegedly  "harrassing"  businessmen  to  secure 
conformity  with  the  1964  Act  outlawing  dis- 
crimination In  employment  and  threatened 
to  get  him  fired. 

The  very  next  day  the  Republican  White 
House  announced  that  Alexander  would  be 
replaced  as  chairman. 

This  adds  up  to  a  Republican  attack  on 
Alexander  only  incidentally,  but  principally 
up>on  government  action  to  curb  racial  dis- 
crimination In  employment. 

Whitney  Young,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League  stated : 

I  deplore  the  controversial  events  leading 
up  to  the  resignation  of  Clifford  Alexander 
as  Chairman  of  the  EEOC,  and  the  Implica- 
tion of  Intimidation  It  carries. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  a  reference  to  Minority  Leader 
DiRKSKN's  threat  to  get  Mr.  Alexander 
fired  for  what  Dirkskn  termed  "harass- 
ment" of  business,  Mr.  Young  expressed 
special  concern  about  charges  "that  re- 
quiring employers  to  comply  with  the  law 
constitutes  harassment.  I  am  far  more 
concerned,"  he  continued,  "with  the 
harassment  so  many  black  workers  face. 
In  the  form  of  illegal  discrimination  in 
hiring,  payment  and  promotion." 

Following  is  a  sample  of  the  edltorisJ 
comment  around  the  coimtry,  which  I  re- 
spectfully call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
I  Prom  the  Washington   Post.  Apr.  6,   1969] 
Senator  Dirksen  and  the  Facts 
(By  Edward  P.  Morgan) 
As  happens  too  often,  the  thunder  of  self- 
righteous  outrage  on  Capitol  Hill  has  again 
rolled  Into  the  headlines,  leaving  the  rain  of 
relevant  facts  on  a  controversial  situation — 
the  disgraceful  Imbalance  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties, In  this  case — to  fall  unnoticed  behind 
the  noise. 

Ten  days  ago,  that  political  thespian  from 
Pekln,  in..  Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen.  made  the  front  pages  and 
the  network  newscasts  from  coast  to  coast 
when  in  his  best  Wurlltzer  bass  he  beUowed 
his  defense  of  business  against  the  noisiness 
of  Federal  bureaucrats  prying  into  their  hir- 
ing practices.  ".  .  .  This  punitive  harassment 
...  Is  going  to  stop  .  .  .,"  Dirksen  intoned, 
"or  I'm  going  to  the  highest  authority  in  this 
Government  to  get  somebody  fired." 

The  very  next  day,  the  White  House 
obliged  Dirksen  by  announcing  that  the 
target  of  his  wrath,  Clifford  L.  Alexander  Jr., 
would  be  replaced  as  chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission 
(EEOC).  Speculation  persists  that  President 
Nixon  had  been  planning  to  name  William  H. 
Brown  in,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  to  succeed 
Alexander  anyway.  Brown  is  a  Republican. 
Alexander  is  a  Democrat,  a  holdover  from  the 
Johnson  Administration  who,  in  any  case, 
plans  to  remain  on  the  Commission  until  this 
term  expires  In  1972.  Both  are  Negroes.  But 
the  timing  of  the  White  House  announce- 
ment, inevitably  giving  stature  to  Dlrksen's 
dubious  Infiuence,  only  feeds  growing  doubts 
and  fears  about  the  Nixon  Administration's 
"commitment"  to  seek  equal  Justice  and 
opportunity  for  black  Americans  and  other 
ethnic  minorities. 

Sen.  Dlrksen's  charge  of  harassment  would 
be  hilarious  If  It  did  not  hide  downright 
hypocrisy  followed  not  only  by  btislness  ( and 
labor  unions)  but  by  government  itself  in 
employment  policies.  Picture  the  spectacle 
of  Chairman  Alexander,  a  mild-mannered, 
soft-spoken,  young,  hsuidsome  attorney  out 
of  Harlem  by  way  of  Harvard,  ruthlessly 
badgering  the  moguls  of  banks.  Insurance 
companies,  broadcasting  networks  and  the 
movie  and  aerospace  Industries  In  public 
hearings  In  Los  Angeles  in  mid-March  on 
ethnic  hiring  practices.  Thanks  to  the 
emasculatory  decisions  of  Congress,  the 
EEOC  has  no  "teeth,"  not  even  the  authority 
to  issue  cease-and-desist  orders  against  com- 
panies violating  the  equal  opportunity  pro- 
visions of  dvll  rights  laws. 

The  EEOC  can  only  recommend.  3o  out- 
rageous did  the  hearings  reveal  the  movie 
Industry's  barriers  against  blacks  to  be 
(abetted  by  the  rigidly  segregationist  poli- 
cies of  craft  unions  Involved) ,  that  the  Com- 
mission urged  the  Justice  Department,  not 
once  but  three  times,  to  file  a  charge  of 
"pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination" 
against  the  entire  motion  picture  Industry, 
companies  and  unions  alike.  At  last  reports 
Attorney  General  Mitchell's  shop  had  not 
even  acknowledged  the  Commission's  re- 
quests and  Mitchell  himself  had  not  found 
the  time  to  sit  down  and  discuss  common 
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responsibilities  and  problems  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Commission  In  civil  rlghw,  as 
Alexander  had  suggested  In  a  letter  to  him 
nearly  three  months  ago. 

Ironically,  Dlrksen's  volcanic  temper  at 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy's  hearings  on  Federal 
racial  policies  obscured  such  disturbing  facts 
as  these  In  Alexander's  testimony; 

On  the  average,  a  black  college  graduate 
earns  $1040  less  than  a  white  who  never 
attended  college. 

In  California  alone,  college  enrollment  in- 
cludes 38,000  Mexican-Americans  and  30,000 
Negroes  who  wlU  soon  be  in  the  'educated  " 
Job  market. 

Yet  m  the  movie  Industry,  "Mexican- 
Americans  and  blacks  were  almost  completely 
excluded  from  craft  Jobs  by  a  collusive  sys- 
tem Involving  the  producers  and  many  craft 
unions." 

In  aerospace,  minorities  were  almost  in- 
variably lumped  at  the  bottom  of  the  Job 
ladder  though  many  had  education  or  train- 
ing superior  to  whites  In  higher  positions. 

In  three  big  Southern  textile  firms  recently 
awarded  contracts  by  the  Pentagon,  one  of 
every  16  whites  is  an  official  or  manager  com- 
pared to  one  out  of  1000  blacks. 

One  plant  refused  to  hire  a  black  woman 
because  she  had  children  out  of  wedlock 
though  the  company  admitted  hiring  white 
unwed  mothers. 

■Discrimination."  Alexander  testified, 
"costs  billions  of  dollars  annually  in  un- 
realized productivity."  He  called  the  facts 
and  figures  "appalling."  They  are  hardly 
more  appalling  than  the  sanctimonious  fury 
by  which  Senator  Dirksen  is  allowed  to  cloud 
the  realities  In  this  disgraceful  picture.  The 
picture  won't  be  Improved  unless  and  until 
the  Nixon  Administration  puts  action  where 
its  promises  are. 

(From   the  Washington   Post.  Apr.   4.   1969) 

Handling  or  Alexander  Aftair  No  Way  To 

Win  Black  Goodwill 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

President  Nixon,  painfully  aware  of  how 

little  they  tmst  him,  has  been  working  since 

he  assumed  office  to  build  a  fund  of  goodwill 

among  Negro  Americans. 

That  fund  may  be  approaching  bankruptcy 
now.  thanks  to  the  Administration's  incred- 
ible bungling  of  the  Clifford  Alexander  affair. 

Alexander  Is  the  bright,  aggressive  young 
New  Yorker  named  by  President  Johnson  to 
head  the  Federal  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission.  He  took  seriously  his 
task  of  seeing  to  It  that  private  employers 
doing  business  with  the  Government  pro- 
vided equal  opportunity  to  Negroes  and  other 
minorities. 

So  strong  was  Alexander's  insistence  on 
more  than  empty  statements  of  good  inten- 
tions that  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  (R-IH.) 
saw  it  as  "harassment." 

The  Senate  minority  leader  became  so  in- 
censed, in  fact,  that  he  dropped  completely 
the  carefully  cultivated  mask  of  the  benign 
old  codger  and  turned  tiger. 

Either  the  "harassment"  would  come  to  a 
screeching  halt,  said  Dirksen,  or  "I'm  going 
to  the  highest  authority  in  this  Government 
to  get  somebody  fired." 

The  echoes  of  the  Dirksen  blast  hadn  t 
died  when  the  White  House— "the  highest 
authority  in  this  Government"— let  It  be 
known  that  Alexander  would  be  replaced  as 
EEOC  chairman. 

There  were  explanations,  of  course.  It  Is 
customary,  said  the  White  House  spokesman, 
for  new  Presidents  to  name  their  own  chair- 
men of  administrative  agencies.  Alexander, 
who  pointedly  defied  tradition  by  declining 
to  submit  his  resignation  when  the  new  Ad- 
ministration took  over,  would  have  been  re- 
placed in  any  case,  the  explanation  went. 

Certainly,  we  were  not  to  believe  that  there 
was  any  "direct  connection"  between  Dirksen 
promise  and  White  House  delivery.  Besides, 
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Alexander  woul(  I  be  staying  on  as  a  member 
of  the  Commlislon;  he  would  simply  no 
longer  be  Ita  ch^rman 


The  explanation  may  have  been  totally 
true.  But  timing  rendered  It  Irrelevant.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  had  more  than  two  months 
!°  °iJ™*  ^'*  °^  chairman  If  he  had  wanted 
s  Intention  to  do  so  a  day 
threat  suggests  that  more 
than  tradition  v  as  involved. 

Alexander  had  been  too  diligent  as  director 
of  the  Government's  campaign  against  racial 
drawn  blood.  Big  business 


bias,  and  he  ha<: 


•"en  Y^o  were  h^ppy  enougli  to  issue  the  ap- 
'      statements      apparently 
'  real  fair  employment.  They 
turned  to  Dlrks^n  for  help,  and  they  got  It. 
There  may  be  some  consolation  In  the  of- 
ficial hint  that  j",lexander  will  be  replaced  by 
another  Negro,    >ut  not  much. 

Considering  tie  clrcumatances  of  Alexan- 
ders demotion,  any  new  chairman  would 
have  to  assume  that  he  would  take  over  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would  not  annoy 
Dlrksen's  friend.  In  other  words,  make  the 
Administration  1  xik  good  to  black  folks,  but 
don't  rock  any  beats. 

of  course,  to  assume  that 
would  have  replaced  Alex- 
ander ^n  any  ciise.  the  Dlrksen  blast  was 
nothing  more  tt  an  an  unfortunate  coinci- 
dence. 

This  would  ha  'e  been  easier  to  believe  ex- 
cept for  the  letter  from  Mr.  Nixon  read  at 
the  time  of  the  Alexander  announcement: 

"I  want  to  emi)haslze  my  own  official  and 
personal  endorse  nent  of  a  strong  policy  of 
equal  empIoyme:it  opportunity  within  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  determined  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
an  equal  opportunity  em- 
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Beautiful.  Bui  Alexander  didn't  Incur 
Dlrksen  s  wrath  through  his  efforts  at  fair 
employment  "wl  iiin  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." Dlrksen  uas  angry  over  Alexander's 
treatment  of  private  employers.  And  these 
*       -   -.-       .  jj^  ^jj^  letter. 

^dded  to  the  recent  actions 
and  the  Department  of 
soften  the  Impact  on  Ped- 
falr-hlrlng  standards,  sug- 
gests that  the  Ad  nlnlstratlon's  commitment 
to  equal  opportuE  Ity  in  private  Industry  may 
be  less  than  total. 

There  may  be  c(  imf ort  for  Alexander  In  the 
knowledge  that  h(  lost  his  Job  by  dint  of  do- 
ing It  too  well. 


igton  Evening  Star.  Apr.  9. 
19691 
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Alexanders  commission  has  been  trying  for 
two  weeks  to  get  the  Justice  Department  to 
consider  court  action  against  the  moUon  pic- 
ture Industry.  Leonard's  office  hasn't  even 
bothered  to  return  the  telephone  calU,  let 
alone  weigh  the  evidence  of  blatant  discrim- 
ination that  EEOC  compiled  during  recent 
hearings  on  the  West  Coast. 

In  hearings  on  March  13,  EEOC  came  ud 
with  findings  like  this: 

Walt  Disney  productions  has  238  officials 
and  managers,  but  not  a  black  American 
among  them.  Among  this  company's  900- 
odd  white-collar  employes,  there  are  nine 
Negroes. 

Warner  Brothers-Seven  Arts  has  184  tech- 
nicians, one  of  whom  is  black,  and  250  office 
and  clerical  workers,  only  seven  of  whom  are 
Negroes. 

Universal  City  Studios  has  three  blacks 
among  its  361  officials  and  managers. 

Twentieth  Century-Fox  reports  that  of  174 
technicians.  It  has  no  blacks;  of  433  office 
and  clerical  employes,  only  seven  Negroes- 
and  of  695  professional  employes,  nine 
blacks. 

The  International  Association  of  Theatri- 
cal and  Stage  Employees  reported  some  4,000 
union  members,  eight  of  whom  are  black 
It  has  50  Illustrators  and  artists,  not  one 
of  whom  Is  a  Negro. 

The  commissioners  found  a  comparable 
situation  with  regard  to  Americans  with 
Spanish  surnames. 

Considering  this  and  much  more  informa- 
tion, Alexander  and  the  other  commissioners 
concluded  immediately  that  there  was  'clear 
evidence  of  a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrim- 
ination" and  they  voted  to  begin  talks  with 
Justice  Department  officials  about  taking 
legal  acUon  to  halt  the  discrimination 

EEOC  wants  Justice  to  move  in  federal 
court  against  the  Association  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture and  TV  Producers,  against  certain  mo- 
tion picture  production  companies,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  craft  unions.  Including  the 
Motion  Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

Legal  action  Is  possible  in  part  because 
inrksen,  the  man  who  thinks  Alexander  and 
the  other  commissioners  are  working  too 
zealously,  helped  to  enact  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Title  VII  of  that  law  empowers 
the  attorney  general  to  file  suit  in  a  federal 
district  court,  and  seek  an  Injunction  re- 
straining order,  or  whatever  is  proper  -ellef 
whenever  he  has  "reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  any  person  or  group  of  persons  U  en- 
gaged in  a  pattern  or  pracUce  of  resistance 
to  the  full  enjoyment"  of  the  rights  to  em- 
ployment secured  by  the  civil  rights  law 
This  provision  of  the  law  was  used  In  43 
instances  under  the  Johnson  administration 
It  has  yet  to  be  used  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
ist  ration. 

,^^»?°*  ^*^®  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  would  have  been  a  small  tragedy  for 
Uck  Of  economic  security  among  America's 
minority  groups  Ues  at  the  heart  of  the  woes 
of  most  every  major  city  In  the  nation 

But  to  pass  the  law  and  refuse  to  enforce 
It,  because  Dlrksen  or  someone  else  Is  loathe 
^  ^^"  ™*°  '"^°  coughed  up  big  for 
the  GOP  s  campaign  coffers.  Is  to  invite  ca- 
lamity. For  the  violence  that  has  plagued 
us  these  last  few  years  Is  a  direct  result  of 
the  despair  and  hopelessness  of  people  who 
are  losing  faith  in  the  law.  ^    t"=  *"" 

What  this  country  needs  is  a  little  less  of 
Dlrksen  and  a  lot  more  of  the  Cliff  Alex- 
anders who  have  the  guts  to  tell  the  un- 
palatable truth  about  what  Is  wrong  and 
what  must  be  done  to  right  things 
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be  that,  has  provoked  many  smiles  over  the 
years.  But  behind  the  clown  makeup  is  a 
powerful  politician  who  Isn't  at  all  funny 

The  Republican  senator  from  nunols 
showed  himself  at  his  unfunnlest  the  other 
day  during  a  Senate  committee  hearing  on 
fair  employment  practices. 

Racial  discrimination  in  employment  is 
barred  by  federal  law.  The  Equal  Emplov- 
ment  Opportunity  Commission  has  been  set 
up  to  help  enforce  it.  During  the  committee 
meeting,  Dlrksen,  charging  the  commission 
had  harassed  businessmen,  threatened  to 
"get  somebody  fired  "  The  implication  was 
that  the  man  to  be  fired  was  EEOC's  chair- 
man. Clifford  L.  Alexander  Jr.,  who  at  the 
moment  was  testifying  before  the  committee 

Is  EEOC  harassing  business?  Or  is  it  onlv 
trying  to  do  the  Job  assigned  to  It  by  Con- 
gress?  If  there  is  evidence  of  genuine  harass- 
ment, let  Dlrksen  bring  it  forth.  If  Alex- 
ahder  or  anyone  else  has  acted  improperly 
according  to  the  Judgment  of  unbiased' 
Judges,  then  disciplinary  action  can  be 
taken.  But  Dirksen  has  offered  no  evidence 
He  has  only  issued  a  threat  to  use  his  per- 
sonal Influence  to  fire  a  man  who  has  not 
been  found  guilty  of  anything.  And  he  has 
had  the  arrogance  to  make  his  threat 
publicly. 

This  kind  of  intimidation  seems  to  \is 
Intolerable.  But  President  Nixon  tolerates  it 
In  fact,  by  his  actions  the  president  appears 
to  encourage  it— or  bow  to  it.  The  White 
House  has  announced  that  Alexander  will  ije 
replaced  as  head  of  EEOC  although  he  may 
remain  on  the  commission. 

It  is  true,  as  the  White  House  spokesman 
said,  that  it  is  customary  for  new  presidents 
to  name  new  heads  of  administrative  agen- 
cies. It  may  be  true,  as  the  same  .spokesman 
said,  that  there  was  "no  direct  connection ' 
between  Dirksen's  threat  and  Nixon's  deci- 
sion to  replace  Alexander.  But  the  tlminK  is 
provocative  and  tends  to  reinforce  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  feel  Dh-ksen  successfiillv 
has  Intimidated  someone— and  that  mavbe 
the  someone  wat  Nixon. 


IProm   the  Louisville    (Ky.)    Times.   Apr    2 
19691  ■      ' 

A  Clown  Whose  Makeup  Slipped 
Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  frequently  is  a 
funny  fellow— we  assume  intentionally    al- 
though   we    are    not    sure.    His    flamboyant 
buffoonery,  whether  or  not  It  Is  meant  to 


IProm  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courler-Journ«l 

Mar.  31.   1969 1 

Senator  Dirksen's  Odd  Definition  of 

Harassment 
They  make  a  fine  team,  Senators  Dlrksen 
and  Thurmond.  They  teamed  up  at  a  hearing 
in  Washington  the  other  day  to  browbeat  the 
man  charged  with  enforcing  the  law  against 
rac  al  discrimination  in  employment.  Senator 
Dlrksen  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  get 
the  official  flred  If  he  didn't  let  up  on  the 
discriminators. 

Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr..  a  Negro  and 
chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Commission,  was  the  object  of  Mr 
Dirksen's  wrath.  Senator  Dirksen's  threat 
against  Mr.  Alexander  drew  a  rebuke  from 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  who  told  Alexan- 
der: •Those  who  threaten  you  .  .  .  will  flnd 
they'll  have  Just  as  much  trouble  getting  rid 
of  you  as  they  would  anybody  else  who's 
doing  his  job." 

textile  contracts  at  issue 
Mr.  Kennedy  discounted  the  close  ties  be- 
tween the  President  and  his  Republican  col- 
leagues. One  day  after  the  bullying  session. 
Mr.  Nixon's  press  secretary  announced  the 
President's  plan  to  replace  Mr.  Alexander  as 
chairman  of  the  EEOC.  The  two  events  said 
the  secretary,  had  no  "direct  connection  " 

Mr.  Nixon  is  entitled,  of  course,  to  put 
persons  of  his  own  choice  at  the  head  of 
government  agencies.  His  timing  of  this  an- 
nouncement, however,  showed  an  Implied 
approval  of  the  Senators'  hectoring  and 
somewhat  weakened  his  accompanying  pro- 
testation of  devotion  to  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  concept. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator 
Kennedy,  is  Investigating  charges  that  the 
Nixon    administration    has    eased    anti-bias 
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enforcement  in  employment.  Speciflcally  un- 
der Are  was  the  Pentagon's  decision  last 
month  to  award  $9.2  million  in  contracts  to 
three  textile  Arms  accused  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  policies  by  officials  of 
the  prevloxis  administration.  These  three 
firms — Dan  River  Mills,  Burlington  Indus- 
tries, and  J.  P.  Stevens — along  with  the  tex- 
tile Industry  in  general  have  a  long  history 
of  racial  discrimination,  and  virulent  anti- 
union policies. 

PAST    RECORD    ISN'T    GOOD 

In  January.  1968,  federal  representatives 
visited  flve  facilities  of  Dan  River  Mills.  They 
found  low  employment  of  black  female  pro- 
duction workers  even  In  counties  with  a  one- 
third  black  population;  virtual  exclusion  ol 
Negro  women  from  clerical  Jobs;  assignment 
of  black  males  to  low  paying,  low  status  Jobs 
and  segregation  of  facilities.  In  1968  Dan 
River  was  given  more  than  six  extensions  of 
time  to  develop  a  plan  for  changing  these 
conditions.  It  temporized. 

In  the  last  20  years,  the  three  textile  firms 
have  been  found  guilty  of  violating  federal 
labor  laws.  Since  1966,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  found  J.  P.  Stevens 
guilty  of  illegal  labor  acts  six  times,  and 
lour  of  these  findings  have  been  upheld  by 
federal  courts. 

The  textile  Industry  is  a  major  employer 
in  the  South.  In  view  of  the  record,  the 
charge  of  Sentaors  Dlrksen  and  Thurmond 
that  the  federal  government  Is  "harassing" 
such  firms  Is  strange  indeed. 

I  From   the  Dayton    (Ohio)    News,   Mar.    29, 

1969) 

Lawmaker  Erupts  in  Wrong  Field 

Is  the  presidency  of  the  New  Nixon  reviving 
•.he  Old  Dlrksen? 

The  senator  has  been  relatively  quiet 
lately,  like  a  dormant  volcano,  but  when 
aging  Everett  Dlrksen  rumbles  the  tremors 
still  are  felt  nation-wide.  What  a  disservice, 
t.hen,  that  he  chose  to  make  noises  against 
enforcement  of  the  equal  employment  pro- 
visions of  the  ClvU  Rights  act. 

Dlrksen  has  run  In  all  directions  on  clvU 
rights  legislation — usually  away  from  It — 
but  he  claims  with  some  Justification  to  be 
the  savior  of  the  act  whose  enforcement  he 
decried  during  a  Senate  hearing. 

The  senator  didn't  svibstantlate  his  charge 
'hat  federal  compliance  officers  are  harassing 
business  that  fall  to  meet  fair  hiring  stand- 
ards— except  to  say  that  some  Important 
business  men  have  griped  to  him.  He  none- 
:heless  said  bureaucratic  heads  will  roll  un- 
less businesses  are  treated  more  tenderly. 

It  is  possible  that  the  equal  employment 
office  has  been  Inspired  to  an  excess  of  zeal, 
although  the  feds  usually  have  been  patient 
to  a  fault  on  such  matters.  This  nation  has 
been  brutally  "cautious"  for  the  100  years 
since  Reconstruction. 

Of  course  enforcement  should  be  fair,  but 
it  win  be  the  nation's  loss  If  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  commission  allows 
itself  to  be  unjustly  bamboozled  Into 
timidity. 

IProm  the  Wilmington  (Del.)   Journal,  Mar. 

28,  1969] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN'S  Threats 

Sen.  Everett  M.  Dlrksen  virtually  took  over 
hearings  yesterday  by  a  Senate  subcommittee 
looking  Into  the  Nixon  Administration's  en- 
forcement of  ClvU  rights  laws,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  stopped  talking  the  Illinois  Re- 
publican had  stated  pointedly  that  heads 
would  roll  In  the  federal  government  unless 
officials  stopped  "harassing"  businessmen. 

Mr.  Dirksen's  particular  target  was  Clifford 
L.  Alexander  Jr.  who  is  chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

"Businessmen  are  streaming  into  Wash- 
ington every  day  to  complain  they've  been 
harassed  by  your  operation,"  said  the  senator. 
"Either  this  punitive  harassment  is  going  to 
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stop  or  somebody  is  going  to  lose  his  Job  or 
I'm  going  to  the  highest  authority  In  this 
government  to  get  somebody  flred." 

Mr.  Alexander  replied  calmly  that  minority 
groups  were  more  harassed  than  businessmen 
and  "It's  Important  that  the  law  be  enforced." 

Since  the  commission  Mr.  Alexander  heads 
has  little  or  no  enforcement  power  (and  un- 
like various  Cabinet  agencies,  it  has  no  con- 
tracts to  withhold),  it  would  seem  that  per- 
suasion is  its  single  best  weapon.  And  If  try- 
ing to  persuade  businessmen  to  obey  civil 
rights  laws  Is  harassment,  then  business- 
men can  expect  to  be  (and  should  be) 
harassed.        , 

[From    the    New    York    Amsterdam    News, 

Apr.   12,   19691 

Alexander's  Troubles 

The    Nlxon    Administration    has    uncom- 

mendably    acquiesced    In    Senator    Everett 

Dirksen's  blatant  hatchet  Job  on  Clifford  L. 

Alexander,  Jr. 

Fortunately  Alex  Is  only  down  a  notch  and 
not  out.  We  are  confident  he  has  the  courage, 
intelligence  and  resourcefulness  to  remain 
an  effective  Instrument  for  justice — even 
against  obviously  Increased  odds  In  his  "de- 
motion." 

We  take  this  opportunity,  however  to  say 
to  Dlrksen  just  some  of  the  things  that  young 
Alexander's  personal  restraint  ana  the  dig- 
nity of  his  office  would  not  permit  him  to  say 
when  Dlrksen  first  lifted  his  axe  In  a  badger- 
ing session  recently. 

We  know  that  the  brilliant  young  Alex- 
ander, who  performed  excellently  in  fighting 
job  bias  as  chairman  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Commission,  irritated 
many  people  in  high  places  with  reports  on 
racism  In  Industry. 

He  ruffied  their  feathers  even  further  when 
he  did  not  bow  down  to  the  tradition  of  re- 
signing when  a  new  President  of  another 
party  came  Into  office.  He  took  the  position — 
one  in  which  he  Is  legally  sound — that  Mr. 
Nlxon  could  move  to  fire  him  If  he  wished, 
but  that  he  himself  would  not  quit. 

The  other  day — as  Alexander  testified  be- 
fore a  Congressional  Committee — Senator 
Everett  Dlrksen,  lashed  out  angrily,  saying  he 
was  tired  of  big  business  being  persecuted 
and  that  If  this  continued,  he  might  have  to 
"get"  someone's  job.  Of  course,  the  threat 
was  directed  at  Mr.  Alexander.  Both  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  who  was  conducting  the 
hearing,  and  Mr.  Alexander  replied  with  re- 
straint and  dignity. 

We  have  this  to  say:  Senator  Dlrksen  is  a 
bully  and  an  unintelligent  one  at  that.  Let 
him  attend  to  his  own  lucrative  affairs.  The 
law  firm  with  which  he  is  connected  makes 
so  many  millions  because  he  Is  allowed  to  sit 
m  the  Senate  and  still  practice  the  most 
obvious   influence-peddling. 

Fortunately,  the  Intemperate  Dlrksen  out- 
burst was  seen  on  television.  Black  people  In 
Chicago,  who  have  tremendous  vote  power, 
ought  to  remember  his  bullying  attack  on 
Mr.  Alexander. 

Clifford  Alexander  Is  flred  now  and  we 
know  the  name  of  President  Nixon's  hatchet 
man. 

The  irksome  Mr.  Dlrksen  Is  a  very  powerful 
man.  But  an  alert  and  angry  black  populace 
can  help  tumble  even  this  powerful  man  from 
his  throne. 

Remember  also  that  this  Dlrksen  is  the 
man  who  makes  corny  records  about  our 
fighting  men.  but  who.  when  open  housing 
legislation  is  at  stake  votes  with  those  who 
believe  the  Land  of  The  Free  should  not  have 
decent  homes  for  the  brave — the  black 
brave." 

IFrom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 
Apr.  11.  1969] 
Job  Discrimination 
With  an  unintentional  assist  from  Sena- 
tor Dlrksen.  Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  has 
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been  able  to  draw  attention  to  federal  laws 
against  racial  discrimination  in  employment 
and  to  challenge  the  Nlxon  Administration 
to  pursue  their  enforcement.  Mr.  Alexander 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Commission,  a  post  to  which 
he  was  appointed  during  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. He  is  a  Democrat  and  in  the 
normal  course  of  p>olltlcs  would  have  been 
replaced  as  chairman  by  an  appointee,  in  -ill 
likelihood  a  Republican,  chosen  by  President 
Nlxon. 

But  when  Mr.  Alexander  went  up  to  the 
Capitol  ten  days  or  so  ago  to  appear  before 
a  Senate  subcommittee  which  was  looking 
into  the  award  of  Defense  Department  con- 
tracts to  three  southern  textile  mills.  Sena- 
tor Dlrksen  charged  the  commission  with 
harassing  business  firms  and  threatened  to 
have  someone  flred.  The  White  House 
promptly  disclosed  that  a  new  chairman 
would  be  appointed,  although  it  was  said 
later  that  there  was  no  connection  between 
this  move  and  Mr.  Dirksen's  threat. 

Mr.  Alexander  now  has  resigned  as  chair- 
man— although  he  says  he  wUl  remain  a 
member  of  the  commission — and  declared 
that  "vigorous  efforts  to  enforce  the  laws  on 
employment  discrimination  are  not  among 
the  goals  of  this  administration."  To  this 
the  White  House  press  secretary  took  excep- 
tion, saying  that  "the  President  and  the 
Administration  have  made  it  very  clear  we 
intend  to  enforce  the  laws  in  this  area." 

What  the  Administration  does  in  this 
area,  of  course,  will  speak  louder  than  its 
words.  Thus  far  there  has  been  some  am- 
biguity alxjut  its  actions.  The  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Mr.  Packard,  was  willing 
to  award  the  three  textile  contracts  in  ques- 
tion on  the  strength  of  an  oral  understand- 
ing as  to  discrimination  rather  than  the 
written  agreement  customarily  sought.  Yet 
this  week  the  Justice  Department  filed  suit 
against  another  southern  textile  company, 
charging  discrimination  in  employment  and 
company  housing. 

This  is  a  sensitive  issue  for  the  Nlxon  Ad- 
ministration. The  President  received  little 
support  from  Negroes  in  last  year's  election. 
He  needs  much  more  support  from  Negroes, 
for  the  successful  functioning  of  govern- 
ment programs  as  well  as  for  his  own  future 
as  the  Republican  leader.  He  has  been  seek- 
ing such  support,  as  he  should.  But  the 
Alexander  episode  is  a  setback.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der is  a  Negro  and,  as  it  happened,  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen's Democratic  opfwslte  number  during 
the  subcommittee  hearing  was  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy,  who  may  weU  be  Mr.  Nixon's 
opponent  In  1972.  This  Is  clearly  a  challenge 
to  Mr.  Nlxon  in  more  ways  than  one. 


ADMIRAL     HARLLEE'S     PRESENTA- 
TION OP  U.S.  MARITIME  POLICIES 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  the  Sixth  Annual  European 
Conference  of  the  National  Defense 
Transportation  Association  was  held  at 
Brussels,  and  provided  an  opportunity 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  many 
problems  confronting  the  members  of 
the  Association. 

Rear  Adm.  John  Harllee,  U.S.  Navj'. 
retired,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  very  ably  presented  to 
the  meeting  the  U.S.  maritime  policies 
and  their  relationships  to  free  world 
commercial  and  security  interests. 

These  very  informative  and  interest- 
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Ing  facts  ait  of  great  concern  to  all  of 
us  and,  therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  place 
them  In  the  Hecoro  so  all  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  give  them  the  careful  con- 
sideration tljey  deserve: 

RZMAKKS    of    RkaR    ADM.    JOHN    HaRLLEK 

j       (Rrtred) 
I    am    hapjir    to   Join    thla   dlatlngulahed 
group  and  to 'once  again  express  the  Inter- 
est or  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  In 
lefense  Transportation  Asso- 
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the  National 
elation 

The  NXl.T 
for  both  gove 
dustry  leader 


offers  a  unique  opportunity 
ament  and  transportation  In- 
,  The  patterns  of  transporta- 
tion have  been^  undergoing  rapid,  and  revolu- 
tionary changJEs  in  recent  times,  and  the 
forum  provide*  by  the  N.D.T.A.  for  the  frank 
Interchange  o^  Ideas  leading  to  resolutions 
of  common  problems  has  been  Invaluable 
Your  organization  has  provided  the  neces- 
sary liaison  between  the  various  modes  of  the 
transportation  Industry  and  the  government 
both  civilian  and  military. 

The  NJD.T  A  ,  while  In  strong  support  of 
privately  ownel  common  carriers,  has  at  the 
same  time  realized  the  necessity  for  regula- 
tion of  various  aspects  of  transportation  In- 
-dust«i««.  We  at  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission have  nuch  In  common  with  your 
objectives  We  too  have  made  every  effort  to 
resolve  dl8put(«  and  direct  transportaOon 
policy  In  a  manner  which  would  best  benefit 
not  only  our  riigulated  carriers  but  also  the 
conmierce  and  economy  of  the  US  The 
communication  of  differing  view  points  and 
the  resolution  of  problems  presented  to  the 
various  segmenjts  of  the  shipper  and  carrier 
Industries  Is  easentlal. 

I  am  partlculariy  happy  to  be  here  In 
Brussels.  BeIgHim.  No  more  convenient  nor 
fitting  example  of  the  value  of  progressive 
port  Installations  can  be  pointed  to  than 
that  at  nearby  Antwerp.  Antwerp  is  the 
number  one  European  port  In  terms  of  ton- 
nage of  general  cargo.  Prom  1966  to  1967  Im- 
port  container  trade  with  the  U.S.  through 
Antwerp  more  than  doubled  and  exports 
more  than  quadrupled. 

But  even  wllh  the  Increase  In  container 
cargo  space  nuide  available  by  additional 
vessels  serving  the  North  Atlantic  the  de- 
mand has  not  h  een  fully  satisfied. 

In  1967  Antwerp  handled  over  20  mllUon 
tons  of  general  cargo  and  yet  predlcUons  are 
being  made  that  the  future  wUl  witness  con- 
tlnued  Increase  In  trade  with  the  U  S  alona 
with  an  increase  In  other  traffic  through  the 
Port  of  Antwerp. 

While  the  Investment  has  been  costly 
Antwerp  has  chisen  to  move  forward  with  an 
eye  on  the  futuie. 

Antwerp  Is  bji  no  means  alone  in  Its  oor- 
tlclpatlon  m  th^  increase  of  container  traffic 
^>,'i^'i^K°!^l^^tP*'-  ^"^  example.  Rotterdam. 
^  Q«,  ***  ^*°^«d  1600  containers  per  week 
i?  ,ail'  **"  ba^dllng  2,500  per  week  by  July 
Of  1968.  and  th*.  Port  of  London  Incr^ 
^o^n^"^^  carrtage  of  containers  by  over 
32,000  from  1966i  to  1967. 

You  gentlemen  and  the  ports  you  repre- 
sent  are  to  be  cotigratulated  on  your  progress 

.T.°^*ff^*i"""^  interested  In  developme^ 
in  United  States(  maritime  policy         *''=""• 

„^ff5°''*.'*^''"^«  '^  ™*tter  I  should 
point  out  the  distinction  between  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Oommlsslon  of  which  I  am 
Sithf°^  *°^  •**  Maritime  Administration 
^^  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Maritime  Administration  Is 
conceriied  with  direct  promotional  activity 
n  relation  to  the- American  Merchant  Marine 
including  the  operating  differential  subsidy 
and  construction  subsidy  programs.  The  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  on  the  other  hand 
Is  concerned  wlti  economic  regulation  of  all 
rates,  practices  and  activi- 
ties In  our  oceanliorne  commerce.  All  Federal 
Government    officials    concerned    with    the 


Unlt«d  States  maritime  affairs  mutually  have 
a  great  Interest  in  a  maritime  policy. 

Our  policy  has  always  been  one  calling 
for  a  strong  merchant  marine,  both  for  de- 
fense and  commercial  purposes.  Following 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  In  1936  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  American  flag  ships 
should  carry  at  least  fifty  percent  of  our 
commerce.  As  you  know  It  carries  only  a 
small  fraction  of  that  now. 

In  a  policy  speecb  presented  In  Seattle, 
Washington  during  the  campaign  last  fall 
President  Nixon  said:  'We  must  set  as  our 
goal  a  sharp  Increase  of  the  transport  of  U.S. 
trade  aboard  American  flag  ships.  The  pres- 
ent rate  Is  5.6  percent;  by  the  mld-seventles. 
we  must  see  that  rate  over  30  percent  and 
the  growth  accelerating. 

I  support  a  building  program  to  accom- 
plish that  objective." 

President  Nixon  has  appointed  as  Mari- 
time AdnUnlstrator  a  man  who  has  not  only 
had  years  of  experience  as  a  merchant  marine 
shipmaster  but  more  years  as  an  operating 
vice  president  of  a  major  steamship  line 
with  special  expertise  In  modernized  terminal 
operations  and  as  a  member  of  a  manage- 
ment consultant  firm  which  handled  much 
maritime  work.  The  new  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator. Mr.  Andrew  E.  Gibson.  Is  especially 
well  qualified  for  this  task. 

I  recently  heard  Congressman  Mendel 
Rivers,  the  powerful  Chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, pledge  support  for  money  for  a 
revitalized  American  merchant  marine  and 
a  3.8  billion  dollar  naval  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1970. 

All  of  these  factors  portend  a  United  States 
maritime  policy  supporting  a  strong  Ameri- 
can flag  merchant  marine  and  a  real  inten- 
tion to  Implement  such  a  policy. 

Our  maritime  policy  is  also  affected  by 
our  balance  of  payments  position. 

A  stronger  U.S.  merchant  marine  and  car- 
riage of  a  large  share  of  our  cargo  by  Ameri- 
can flag  ships  has  a  favorable  Impact  upon 
our  balance  of  payments  position. 

At  this  point  I  would  Uke  to  say  that  al- 
though our  own  merchant  marine  should 
carry  a  much  larger  share  of  our  trade,  we 
nevertheless  welcome  foreign  merchant  ma- 
rines to  our  shores.  They  serve  a  vital  need. 
Neither  the  shipping  statutes  which  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  Implements  nor 
the  FMC  Itself  In  Implementing  them  dis- 
criminates against  foreign  ships.  Our  laws 
stand  for  fair  competlOon  for  all  and  we  be- 
lieve m  that  policy.  Despite  aU  you  may  have 
heard  to  the  contrary,  our  United  States 
trades  are  so  lucrative  that  NATO  member 
nations  continue  to  build  hundreds  of  mil- 
Uons  of  dollars  worth  of  ships  for  use  In  those 
trades. 

Another  factor  In  our  balance  of  payments 
position  Is  export  trade  expansion.  Our  coun- 
try spends  billions  of  doUara  on  foreign  aid, 
on  military  exports  overseas,  and  on  foreign 
travel  by  American  citizens.  In  order  to  main- 
tain  a   favorable   balance  of  payments   the 
United  States  needs  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  Of  course.  Imports  are  also  Important 
because  they.  Id  many  Instances  supply  the 
TRW   materials   for   exporters   and   In    other 
cases  supply  needed  products  to  American 
consumers.  The  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion must  ensure  that  our  exports  are  not 
unJusUy  discriminated  against  In  the  mat- 
ter of  freight  rates,  schedules  or  other  prac- 
Uces  related  to  ocean  transportation.  A  re- 
cent case  In  point  was  the  longshoremen's 
strike  on  the  AtlanUc  and  Gulf  Coasts.  Many 
conferences,  after  the  strike,  Imposed  sur- 
charges on  exports  from  the  United  States 
but  not  on  imports.  The  Commission  Is  In- 
formally   Investigating    this    and    has    been 
able  to  get  certain  adjustments  made. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  does  not 
have  statutory  authority  to  regulate  directly 
the  level  of  ocean  freight  rates  in  our  foreign 
commerce,   nor  does   the   Commission   have 


the  responsibility  for  the  flxlng  of  rates  in 
the  foreign  trades.  However,  within  our  regu- 
latory limitations  we  at  the  Commission 
have  taken  steps  to  eliminate  discriminations 
and  rate  practices  which  would  obstruct  the 
free  flow  of  trade.  I  believe  that  the  basic 
philosophy  of  our  shipping  statutes  as  they 
relate  to  steamship  conferences  Is  that  the 
conferences  are  beneficial  if  subjected  to 
moderate  government  regulation.  I  believe 
our  Commission  has  successfully  carried  out 
this  necessary  and  moderate  regulaUon. 

It  Is  quite  clear  from  all  of  the  foregoing 
that  the  Impact  of  our  maritime  policy  upon 
the  economy  of  the  NATO  nations  Is  favor- 
able. Since  NATO  nations  own  the  great  ma- 
Jorlty  of  Free  World  shipping  they  benefit, 
as  they  should,  from  operating  In  our  trades 
Including  trades  with  thU-d  countries  In  the 
developing  continents. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  transportation  In  NATO 
As  the  transportation  problems  of  Individual 
trading  partners  become  Increasingly  com- 
mingled the  need  for  International  dlscu.s- 
slons  and  cooperation  Is  Increasingly  critical 
Individual  nation's  transportation  needs.  Uke 
their  defense  requirements,  are  in  some  re- 
spects similar  and  In  some  respects  qxiite 
different  and  often  In  conflict. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  provides  a 
framework  for  wide  areas  of  cooperation 
among  its  signatories.  While  the  military  as- 
pect of  Its  Articles  are  often  stressed,  the 
Treaty  also  provides  for  cooperation  in  polit- 
ical, economic,  social,  and  cultural  fields 
To  be  effective,  an  alliance  of  this  nature 
must  be  based  to  some  extent  on  strong  cul- 
tural and  economic  ties.  Indeed  It  has  been 
said  that  while  Its  earlier  periods  were  cen- 
tered around  the  strictly  military  require- 
ments of  its  members.  NATO  today  is  devot- 
ing over  one-half  of  its  planning  tUne  to 
economic  and  political  matters.  This  in- 
creased non-mllltary  emphasis  prevalent  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has 
opened  ever  broader  avenues  of  cooperation 
and  progress. 

The  famous  report  of  the  "Committee  of 
Three  on  Non-mllltary  Cooperation  in 
NATO"  dates  back  to  December  1956.  How- 
ever. Its  suggestions  are  not  without  validity 
today.  The  Committee  was  established  to 
advise  the  North  Atlantic  Council  on  ways 
and  means  to  Improve  and  extend  NATO 
cooperation  in  non-mllltary  fields  and  to 
develop  greater  unity  within  the  Atlantic 
Community.  Paragraph  15  of  the  committee 
report  Is  of  particular  interest.  "From  the 
very  beginning  of  NATO.  then,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  while  defense  cooperation  was  the 
first  and  most  urgent  requirement,  this  was 
not  enough.  It  has  also  become  Increasingly 
realized,  since  the  treaty  was  signed,  that 
security  is  today  far  more  than  a  military 
matter.  The  strengthening  of  political  con- 
sultation and  economic  cooperation,  the  de- 
velopment of  resources,  progress  in  education 
and  public  understanding,  all  these  can  be  as 
Important,  or  even  more  Important,  for  the 
protection  of  the  security  of  a  nation,  or 
an  alliance,  as  the  building  of  a  battleship 
or  the  equipping  of  an  army." 

There  are  too  many,  and  some  of  them 
may  even  be  within  our  own  organizations, 
who  believe  that  the  role  of  transportation 
In  the  defense  plans  of  our  Nation,  is  con- 
cerned  only   with   military   movements. 

This  is  a  concept  which  we  must  dispel. 
The  wheels,  the  wings,  and  the  ships  which 
are  the  handmaidens  of  our  transportation 
complex  are  actually  the  sustaining  factors 
of  American.  European,  and  Asian  economies 
and  it  is  their  transportation  contribution 
which  makes  possible  our  national  and  In- 
ternational economic  strength  and  the  mili- 
tary capability  upon  which  the  productive 
capacity  and  the  peace  of  this  worid  rest. 

The  National  Defense  Transortatlon  As- 
sociation, as  does  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  subscribes  to  the  Ideal  that 
we  must  continue  to  contribute  to  the  high- 
est   sustainable    growth    In    our    Industrial 
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world.  We  certainly  subscribe  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  transportation  has  contributed  and 
will  continue  to  contribute,  to  greater  em- 
ployment, to  rising  standards  of  living,  to 
sound  financial  stability,  to  basic  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  developing  countries, 
and  to  the  expansion  of  world  trade  on 
multi-lateral  and  non-dlscrlmlnatory  foun- 
dations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  of  the 
United  States  intend  to  pursue  these  ob- 
jectives and  there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind, 
.ifter  the  contracts  and  me3tlngs  that  I  have 
had  here  In  Europe,  that  we  can  expect  the 
close  cooperation  of  our  friends,  and  allies, 
for  the  one  point  of  which  my  contacts  In 
Europe  have  made  me  acutely  aware  Is  the 
fact  that  all  of  us  know  that  the  Interna- 
tional life  of  trade  and  commerce  links  us 
together  and  that  transportation  strength- 
ens, not  only  our  Indepyendence,  but  our  in- 
terdependence. 

The  fact  that  trade,  travel,  and  investment 
among  us  have  reached  unprecedented  levels, 
makes  it  all  the  more  urgent  that  we  should 
develop  and  strengthen  the  procedures  and 
mechanisms  we  have  for  coordinated  trans- 
portation action. 

The  communication  of  ideas  Is  particular- 
ly critical  during  periods  of  economic  and 
physical  change  In  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion. We  are  In  such  a  period  now. 

The  container  revolution  hEis  spread  from 
Its  beginnings  In  the  trade  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  the  United  States  to  Puerto  Rico 
trade  to  the  great  North  Atlantic  U.S.  to 
Europe  trades  and  has  penetrated  into  the 
NATO  nations  of  Europe.  It  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  strong  factor  tending 
to  further  the  Integration  of  all  modes  Into 
a  European  transportation  system. 

The  Increased  utilization  of  the  container 
■is  a  vehicle  for  carrying  goods  has  caused 
changes  not  only  aboard  ships  but  at  each 
terminus  of  the  voyage.  The  fluidity  of  con- 
lainerlzed  cargo  in  our  foreign  trades  has 
caused  increased  similarity  of  interest  by 
each  individual  trading  partner,  since  the 
exporting  and  Importing  nation  must  work  In 
vinlson. 

Most  of  the  major  carriers  serving  the 
North  Atlantic /European  trade  have  In- 
augurated or  plan  to  Inaugurate  a 
iophlstlcated  container  service,  utilizing 
high  speed,  and  fully  integrated  container 
vessels  capable  of  cargo  delivery  within 
rrom  flve  to  eight  days.  This  relatively 
new  Intermodal  container  concept  offers  to 
international  trades  signlflcant  econonolc 
benefits  which  we  believe  will  accrue  to  both 
the  shippers  and  the  ocean  carriers.  The 
shipper  is  already  beneflttlng  from  the  avail- 
ability of  a  through  Intertnodal.  faster 
service  from  the  door  of  his  plant  or  ware- 
house to  the  door  of  his  customer  abroad.  The 
cost  of  packaging  goods  for  export  purposes 
should  be  reduced.  The  protection  which  the 
container  affords  to  the  cargo  should  reduce 
considerably  the  possibility  of  loss,  damage. 
and  pilferage.  The  cost  of  cargo  Insurance 
could  be  lessened  when  the  risk  Is  reduced. 
The  smooth  transfer  of  a  container  between 
different  transftortatlon  modes  could  mean 
savings  In  the  total  cost  of  distributing  goods 
and  offer  signlflcant  savings  to  the  ocean 
carrier.  P^ter  vessels  allow  shorter  turn- 
around and  fewer  ships  may  therefore 
offer  more  service.  The  expense  of  cargo 
handling  Into  and  out  of  the  vessel  cotUd  be 
greatly  reduced. 

Commerce  can  now  flow  from  Interior 
points  m  one  nation  to  interior  points  In 
another  with  relatively  little  Impedance  If 
the  nexus  of  the  ocean  to  land  modes  Is 
equipped  to  handle  efficiently  the  exchange 
of  cargo.  A  modem  highly  efficient  con- 
talnersblp  cannot  be  utilized  to  full  ad- 
vantage and  cannot  be  economically  operated 
If  the  port  at  which  It  calls  Is  not  equipped 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  traffic.  Ef- 
ficient   loading    and    unloading    and   quick 
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turnaround  are  essential  to  optimum  per- 
formance. 

One  reason  that  the  North  Atlantic  trade 
Is  well  advanced  In  the  handling  of  con- 
tainers Is  that  western  European  and  U.S. 
ocean  port  development  has  progressed  and 
is  continuing  to  progress  in  a  manner  which 
parallels  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
ocean  carriers. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  kept 
pace  and  will  continue  a  policy  of  enlightened 
regulation  to  accomplish  full  utilization  of 
modern  achievements  in  International  com- 
merce. The  Commission  will  not  permit  out- 
moded regulatory  practices  to  Impede  the 
growth  of  new  transportation  concepts. 

For  example,  since  March  of  1966  the 
Commission  has  had  a  container  committee, 
made  up  of  top  staff  officials,  working  with 
the  problems  of  contalnerlzatlon.  point  to 
point  traffic,  single  factor  through  rates, 
through  Intermodal  bills  of  lading,  and  con- 
flicting Inland  and  admiralty  rules  affecting 
carrier  liability. 

We  not  only  drafted  legislation  to  provide 
coordination  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
Department  of  Transportation,  but  we  also 
testified  before  Congress  In  full  support  of 
the  Trade  Simplification  Act  which  was  pro- 
posed in  May  1968  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  facilitate  through  move- 
ment of  cargo. 

While  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
does  not  have  authority  to  require  carriers 
to  develop  and  inaugurate  container  service, 
it  can  create  a  regulatory  atmosphere 
favorable  to  the  development  of  these  new 
transportation  concepts.  The  Commission 
has  approved  agreements  to  assist  carriers 
in  developing  container  services.  It  has  fa- 
cilitated the  approval  of  changes  in  con- 
ference tariffs  to  permit  operation  of  new 
containerized  vessels.  It  will  continue  to 
try  to  help  not  only  contalnertzatlon.  but 
unitization,  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
and  other  forward  steps  in  any  way  It 
properly  can. 

However,  contalnerlzatlon  also  brings  with 
It  many  problems  and  I  have  been  asked  to 
comment  on  some  of  these  problems  relating 
to  transportation  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  During  my  last  trip  to  Europe 
I  was  confronted  with  concern  over  the 
problem  of  over-tonnaglng  In  the  North 
Atlantic  due  to  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional highly  efficient  contalnershlps.  We 
have  been  aware  of  this  possibility  and  will 
most  likely  consider  approval  of  such  forms 
of  rationalization  as  those  approved  already 
for  the  Atlantic  Container  Line,  the  Mat- 
son /NYK  Agreement  and  various  pools,  but 
the  FMC  may  well  consider  that  there  should 
be  In  return  some  advantage  to  the  shippers 
such  as  Increased  stability  of  rates  or  some 
dampening  factor  on  the  rapid  Increase  of 
rates. 

Contalnerlzatlon  and  Intermodal  trans- 
portation resulting  therefrom  presented  a 
difficult  problem  which  became  the  subject 
of  a  formal  proceeding  In  the  past  year  or  so. 
That  proceeding  which  Is  generally  referred 
to  as  the  "CML  (Container  Marine  Line) 
case"  was  decided  by  the  Commission  In  April 
1968.  This  decision  did  not  meet  with  com- 
plete acceptance,  but  In  my  opinion  It  Is 
progressive  and  will  ultimately  be  beneficial 
In  the  matter  of  through  rates  by  all  carriers 
participating  In  otir  foreign  commerce. 

The  Impact  on  the  Trans/Atlantic  Trade  In 
the  event  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  In 
Viet  Nam  has  also  been  a  matter  of  concern 
on  the  part  of  certain  government  and  Indus- 
try officials  In  Europe.  It  was  their  belief  that 
American  merchant  ships  released  from  the 
Viet  Nam  trade  would  aggravate  the  over- 
tonnaglng  problem.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
will  present  a  critical  situation  since  a  good 
portion  of  the  American  ships  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  reserve  fleet  and  It  would  prob- 
ably take  most  of  the  remaining  ships  pres- 
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ently  engaged  In  Viet  Nam  traffic  six  months 
to  a  year  to  return  the  men  and  equipment 
and  another  year  or  two  to  supply  Viet  Nam 
with  building  materials,  grain  and  the  many 
other  Items  of  aid  which  will  be  necessary 
If  South  Viet  Nam  Is  to  survive. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  problems, 
relating  to  management-labor  issues,  appre- 
hensions concerning  bypassing  ports,  Issues 
as  to  how  to  replace  the  ships  of  American 
merchant  marine  and  a  number  of  relativeiy 
minor  problems.  Nevertheless  our  trade  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  I  am  optimistic  about  the 
ultimate  strength  of  our  trade  and  our  marl- 
time  policy.  It  Is  our  desire  at  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  be  of  as  much  as- 
sistance as  possible  In  proving  this  opti- 
mism well  founded. 


WHITE  OAK  SOLDIER  KILLED  IN 
VIETNAM— CAMBODIA  BORDER 
ACTION  TOLD 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Army 
Sp4c.  James  R.  Long,  a  brave  young 
man  from  McKeesport,  was  recently 
killed  serving  his  country  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  honor  his  memory  and  com- 
mend his  courage  and  valor  by  placing 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
Akea  Soldier  Killed  in  Vietnam — Cambodia 
Border  Action  Told 

A  20-year-old  White  Oak  soldier  has  been 
killed  in  combat  In  Vietnam. 

He  was  Identified  as  Spec.  4  James  R.  Long, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Long  of  2615 
Mohawk  Drive.  Mr.  Long,  an  employee  of 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  in  Trafford,  said 
his  son  was  reported  missing  in  action  April 
1.  The  Defense  Department  yesterday  listed 
him  as  dead. 

The  soldier  was  a  member  of  a  rifle  com- 
pany and  was  in  action  near  the  Cambodia 
border  in  Vietnam  when  he  was  reported 
missing. 

A  1966  graduate  of  McKeesport  Area  Senior 
High  School,  he  was  employed  at  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.  in  East  Pituburgh  be- 
fore entering  the  service  last  June.  He  was 
sent  overseas  last  Nov.  2. 

According  to  the  serviceman's  father,  the 
last  letter  received  from  his  son  was  on  March 
8th. 

"He  did  not  discuss  what  was  going  on  or 
anything  about  being  in  combat  In  his  letters, 
but  he  did  write  to  several  of  our  neighbors 
and  told  them  it  was  terrible." 

Spec.  4  Long  was  also  a  member  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  McKeesport. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  and  two 
brothers.  Kenneth  D..  28  and  Donald  W.  25. 


FEDERAL    FUNDS    HELP    STUDENTS 
THROUGH  TV 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLIKOIS 

.-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  uses 
of  television  and  communications  equip- 
ment are  still  being  widely  explored.  We 
have  only  just  begxm  to  appreciate  TV's 
enormous  effectiveness  in  reaching  chil- 
dren in  classrooms  around  the  Nation. 
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My  own  ciiy  of  Chicago  has  a  par- 
ticularly innotative  system  that  has  been 
funded  largelir  with  the  assistance  pro- 
vided under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Edlication  Act  of  1966. 

I  would  like:  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  ja  story  about  the  uses  of 
television  in  140  of  oiu-  Chicago  area 
schools.  More  than  24,000  children  par- 
ticipate in  this  educational  program.  The 
details  of  the  overwhelming  success  of 
the  program  are  contained  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  World  on 
April  18.  It  demonstrates  the  excellent 
uses  to  which  this  title  I  money  has  been 
put.  ! 

Mr.  Speakeri  the  article  follows: 
In   Cathouc,   Public  Schools;    Federal 
Funds   Help   Students  Through   TV 
(By  David  Sutor) 
The    fate    of    our   tax   monies    Is   often   a 
source   of  curio  ilty,   Irritation,   and   pu2a!le- 
ment    for    most    American    taxpayers.    They 
don't  always  krow  how  the  money  is  used 
and   are   convlnsed    that    the   money   being 
sj)ent  ls_sometlrr  es  wasted. 

Here  In  Chicago,  there's  an  opportunity  to 
see  how  tax  money  Is  fruitfully  being  used 
In  certain  publ  c  and  Catholic  elementary 
schools  for  clo«  d-clrcuit  television  Instruc- 
tion In  classrooms. 

SlntJe  the  earl(r  19608,  the  Chicago  public 
school  system  has  developed  the  use  of  class- 
room TV  Instruction,  but  only  since  1966 
has  the  progrtm  been  federally  funded 
throagh  Title  C  ne  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Educi  tlon  Act   (ESEA)   of  1965. 

The  Chicago  system  of  classroom  TV  In- 
struction ^s  unl(|ue  and.  as  such,  was  com- 
mended In  Senate  hearings  during  1967  on 
the  ESEA  progrim.  for  being  Innovative  In 
designing  the  '  iluster"  system  of  instruc- 
tional TV. 

Currently,  the'e  are  40  schools  and  some 
24.000  Chicago  area  students,  all  from  fed- 
erally defined  ui  ban  poverty  areas,  partici- 
pating in  the  pDgram  to  educate  scholastl- 
cally  and  econor  ilcally  poor  students,  from 
kindergarten  thrsugh  the  upper  grades,  by 
using  TV  instruc  ;lon. 

Of  those.  25  ire  public  schools,  15  are 
Catholic:  20.000  are  public  school  students 
and  4,000  are  f re  m  Catholic  schools. 

Catholic  schoo  s  are  able  to  take  part  In 
the  program  because  of  Title  One's  provi- 
sion tha*  federal  funds  involved  be  used  to 
meet  the  needs  3f  the  most  disadvantaged 
children,  regardKss  of  what  school  they  at- 
tend. 

Children  who  qualify  must  measure  at 
least  one  year  or  more  below  the  level  of  the 
grade  they  are  in  and  must  also  be  classified 
as  coming  from  e;onomlcally  deprived  back- 
grounds. 

Catholic  school!  i  with  students  who  qualify 
under  Title  One.  r  »celve  all  necessary  Instruc- 
tional TV  materisls  and  equipment. 

However,  parii  hloners  In  participating 
Catholic  schools  (re  expected  to  pick  up  the 
cost  of  Installing  the  necessary  wiring  that 
allows  TV  signals  to  be  received. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  federal  regula- 
tions stipulate  tl,at  funds  may  be  used  to 
benefit  children,  but  may  not  be  used  to 
benefit  a  non-public  school.  This  also  ex- 
plains why  participating  public  school  teach- 
ers are  paid  foi  their  services  and  why 
Catholic  school  teiichers  are  not. 

According  to  Carole  R.  Nolan,  director  of 
the  public  school  s  division  of  Instructional 
TV.  "wiring  is  coiisidered  to  be  a  permanent 
Improvement  in  tpe  school,  and  is  not  con- 
sidered directly  beneficial  to  the  child." 

Because  the  Ty  materials  and  equipment 

In  Catholic  schoolfc  are  considered  as  directly 

responsible  for  child  benefit,  their  cost  is  paid 

for  by  federal  funds,  she  explained. 

Through  Title    3ne  funds,  amounting  to 
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$635,000  a  year  (admlnUtered  locally  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction), 
the  public  and  Catholic  school  costs  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment  are  paid  for,  along  with 
the  wiring  costs  for  public  schools. 

An  Arcbdlocesan  school  board  spokesman 
explained  that  each  participating  Catholic 
school  decides  on  how  many  rooms  will  be 
wired  for  TV  reception;  therefore  cost  varies 
from  school  to  school.  Total  estimated  cost  is 
$18,000. 

PubUc  schools.  Miss  Nolan  explained,  are 
equipped  with  a  23-inch  portable  TV  set  and 
rolling  stand  in  every  other  classroom.  In 
public  schools,  she  said,  wiring  per  room  costs 
around  $200;  the  set  and  stand  $190. 

Under  the  professional  guidance  of  Miss 
Nolan,  a  "cluster  system"  has  been  developed 
whereby  several  schools,  all  within  a  one- 
mile  radius  of  the  TV  sending  studios,  receive 
a  full  day's  schedule  of  classroom  instruction, 
five  days  a  week. 

Currently  there  are  five  "clusters"  made  up 
of  six  to  eight  receiving  schools.  Participating 
Catholic  schools  in  the  Dumas  school  cluster 
are  St.  Clara,  St.  Cyril,  and  Holy  Cross. 

In  the  Woodson  cluster — St.  Ambrose,  Cor- 
pus Chrlstl,  and  Holy  Angels.  In  the  Dvorak 
cluster — Blessed  Sacrament,  St.  Plnbarr,  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes.  and  Perpetual  Help.  In  the 
Hinton  cluster — St.  Brendan,  St.  Cathage 
Sacred  Heart,  and  St.  Leo.  In  the  Byrd  clus- 
ter— St.  Michael. 

Instruction  takes  in  all  areas  of  the  usual 
school  curriculum  (science,  math,  English), 
as  well  lis  classes  that  involve  black  studies, 
music,  art,  story  telling,  current  event*,  etc. 
In  class,  all  students  watch  the  programs 
and  are  later  tested  with  materials  geared 
specifically  to  their  individual  learning 
levels. 

TV  curriculum.  Miss  Nolan  said.  Is  devel- 
oped during  special  eight-week  summer 
training  and  planning  sessions.  Each  cluster, 
she  explained,  has  a  steering  committee 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  partici- 
pating public  and  Catholic  schools. 

There  are  about  100  teachers  involved  in 
the  TV  production,  said  Miss  Nolan,  includ- 
ing 20  lay  and  religious  teachers  from 
Catholic  schools. 

TV  courses  are  taught  on  videotape  by 
specially  selected  teachers  and  are  shown 
throughout  the  school  year  on  two  separate 
channels  used  for  reception  in  schools.  Addi- 
tional courses  are  taped  during  the  school 
year. 

The  main  conflict  In  the  closed-circuit  pro- 
gramming for  Catholic  schools,  she  said,  is 
the  time  scheduling  of  certain  courses,  since 
Catholic  school  classes  don't  always  coincide 
with  the  same  time  and  length  of  public 
school  classes. 

To  produce  the  programs,  the  public 
schcxjl  has  hired  11  TV  engineers,  uses  five 
teachers  as  producer-directors,  five  teacher 
co-ordlnators,  and  five  teachers  as  graphic 
artists  for  visuals. 

In  addition,  there  are  10  teacher  aides  for 
operating  cameras  and  five  school  clerks  to 
handle  necessary  clerical  work.  All  personnel 
are  distributed  evenly  throughout  the  con- 
trol centers  of  the  five  clusters. 

While  Miss  Nolan  pwlnted  out  that  a  com- 
prehensive follow-up  on  the  strength  and 
weaknesses  of  the  TV  curriculum  is  now  be- 
ing conducted,  normal  evaluation  is  con- 
ducted through  a  variety  of  means: 

The  TV  co-ordlnator.  who  helps  conduct 
in-service  training  of  classroom  teachers; 
Elementary  school  teachers'  meeting; 
Written  evaluations  from  teachers; 
Results  of  pre-  and  post-TV  course  tests 
of  students; 

Evaluation  from  cluster  steering  com- 
mittees. 

"In  evaluating."  said  Miss  Nolan,  "we  check 
to  see  if  students  have  Unproved  In  the  sub- 
ject areas  studied.  If  there  has  been  any 
perceptible  improvement  In  the  children's 
listening  skills,  their  attentlveness,  their  at- 


titude towards  learning,  and  In  their  daily 
attendance  records.  We  also  talk  to  teachers 
to  get  their  opinions  on  whether  the  correct 
skills  or  concepts  were  selected  for  the  TV 
courses." 

In  discussing  why  television  Is  so  impor- 
tant for  the  education  of  disadvantaged 
students.  Miss  Nolan  pointed  out  certain 
common  characteristics  that  most  share: 

"They  usually  do  not  listen  well,  they  have 
a  disinterest  in  school  topics,  they  feel  school 
subjects  are  irrelevant  to  their  lives,  they 
have  poor  habits,  are  poor  readers,  are  tardv 
and  absent  often. 

"These  children."  she  pointed  out.  "are 
usually  more  visually  than  audio  oriented 
They  seem  to  be  able  to  think  better 
plctorlally." 

In  an  effort  to  improve  their  listening 
skills,  she  said,  the  teachers  will  occasionally 
blot  out  the  TV  picture  so  that  only  the  volcr 
is  present.  Then  there  are  audio  reviews  used 
in  pre- telecast  preparations.  Story  telling  ses- 
sions are  also  used  to  help  students  to  listen 
and  use  their  imaginations. 

"One  of  the  most  benefllcal  aspects  of  T\' 
for  students."  Miss  Nolan  said,  "is  that  it 
eliminates  the  distraction  of  the  classroom 
teacher.  It  pinpoints  attention,  helps  to  min- 
imize  unruliness  and  puts  teaching  on  r. 
personal  one-to-one  basis." 

By  using  television,  she  said,  students  are 
exposed  to  a  diversity  of  teachers,  a  precision 
of  teaching  concepts  and  are  stimulated  to 
be  Interested  in  learning. 

Teachers  benefit,  too,  she  added.  "The  TV 
curriculum  provides  good  education  and  pro- 
fessional growth  for  teachers.  The  classroom 
teacher  finds  the  TV  teacher  an  added  help 
and  it  gives  the  classroom  teacher  more  free- 
dom to  develop  new  ideas.  The  TV  teachers 
find  they  must  become  research  experts  when 
assigned  to  tape  a  TV  course. 

"They  know,"  she  said,  'they  must  make 
every  second  count  and  be  well  prepared  in 
all  areas  of  the  subject.  They  learn  to  pin- 
point ideas  and  concepts." 

TV  teachers.  Miss  Nolan  said,  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  how  well  they  know  their 
subject,  how  articulate  and  organized  they 
are,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  personality. 

Miss  Nolan  says  she  sees  a  greatly  expand- 
ing use  of  classroom  instructional' TV.  As  u 
member  of  the  TV  subcommittee  of  the  Great 
Cities  Research  Council  (16  cities),  she  said 
the  organization  is  engaged  in  planning  co- 
operative production  of  TV  programs  for 
large  urban  areas  and  eventually  plans  to 
exchange  videotapes. 

Miss  Nolan  looks  hopefully  to  the  Educa- 
tional Technology  Act  of  1969  as  an  addi- 
tional source  of  greater  federal  aid  for  fur- 
ther development  of  educational  technology. 
"We  have,"  she  said,  "planned,  developed, 
operated  and  shown  good,  tangible  results  in 
our  closed-circuit  TV  program  so  far,  and 
we  hope  to  do  much  better  in  the  future." 

One  good  reason  why,  as  Miss  Nolan 
pointed  out,  is  because  there  are  still  200 
other  public  schools  and  97  other  Catholic 
schools  In  the  Chicago  area  that  are  eligible 
under  the  Title  One  clause  for  reception  of 
TV  course  programs,  but  do  not  participate 
simply  because  the  project  hasn't  enough 
money  or  personnel  to  expand. 
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MENTALLY  UNFIT  TEACHERS 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago's American  magazine  of  April  20 
published  an  article  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject that  is  too  often  spoken  of  only  in 


private — the  pernicious  damage  inflicted 
on  children  by  teachers  who  are  emo- 
tionally and  psychologically  unfit  to 
teach. 

As  the  American  article  points  out,  this 
problem  is  not  a  dominant  charewjteristic 
of  our  school  system.  But  the  pressures 
on  our  teachers  are  so  great,  their  finan- 
cial needs  so  widely  unmet,  their  time  so 
burdened  with  endless  administrative 
tasks,  that  it  is  surprising  a  larger  num- 
ber are  not  seriously  ill.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  statistics  showing  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  talented  young  men 
and  women  who  leave  the  teaching  pro- 
fession each  year,  because  they  are  not 
permitted  to  exercise  their  ability  to 
teach,  unencumbered  by  the  endless  mi- 
nutiae of  administrative  chores  that 
could  and  should  be  handled  by  others. 

For  most  of  their  developing  years,  our 
children  spend  the  bulk  of  their  waking 
hours  in  classrooms  with  teachers  who 
possess  varying  degrees  of  emotional  sta- 
bility. The  enormous  influence  that  a 
teacher  has  on  his  or  her  pupils  is  well- 
known  to  any  parent  willing  to  take  the 
time  to  listen  to  his  children. 

We  like  to  think  our  American  system 
of  education  is  among  the  best  in  the 
world.  A  major  component  to  its  effec- 
tiveness, however,  is  the  mental  health 
and  emotional  stability  of  our  teachers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues read  the  following  article  in  order 
that  they  may  remain  attuned  to  the 
necessity  for  providing  answers  to  this 
problem,  answers  that  will  eliminate  un- 
fit teachers  from  America's  classrooms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicago's  American 
article  follows: 

Mentally   Unftt   Teachers 
(By  Bernard  Bard) 

The  varieties  of  physical  violence  and  men- 
tal havoc  Inflicted  on  children  by  disturbed 
teachers  are  limitless. 

A  Milwaukee  trade-school  teacher  high- 
lighted a  sex-hygiene  lesson  by  going  from 
desk  to  desk  in  the  classroom  and,  after  esti- 
mating the  apparent  age  of  each  student,  in- 
dicated whether  or  not  he  thought  a  particu- 
lar student  would  be  admitted  to  a  house  of 
prostitution. 

A  teacher  In  Oklahoma  resented  very  bright 
children,  and  when  Janle  came  into  her  3d 
grade  class  with  perfect  marks  from  the  year 
before,  "the  teacher  Isolated  her  completely 
from  the  other  children,  would  never  allow 
her  to  participate  or  recite,  ignored  her  hand 
when  she  tried  to  volunteer,"  according  to  an 
educator's  report.  The  child  suffered  a 
nervous  breakdown.  The  school  administra- 
tion recommended  that  extra-bright  chil- 
dren be  kept  out  of  this  teacher's  classes  "for 
their  own  welfare." 

Mr.  Y.,  a  teacher  in  a  large  Ohio  city,  be- 
came enraged  at  a  boy  who  left  his  seat  and 
peered  over  a  wlndowsUl  to  observe  something 
in  the  street.  Without  a  word,  Mr.  Y.  walked 
over  and  slammed  the  oj>en  window  down  on 
the  boy's  neck.  The  boy  sustained  a  broken 
collarbone.  His  parents  were  dissuaded  from 
filing  a  lawsuit  by  a  Board  of  Education 
promise  to  place  the  teacher  on  leave  and  ar- 
range for  him  to  go  to  a  psychotherapist. 

All  studies  of  "maladjusted"  or  "unstable" 
teachers  suffer  from  scientific  Inexactness.  As 
one  education  professor  said: 

"Are  we  talking  about  teachers  who  are 
under  therapy,  under  suspicion.  Just  plain 
Incompetent,  tired,  or  crawling  on  all  fours 
like  a  dog?" 

The  problem  Is  not  new.  The  N.E.A.'s 
American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators said  In  1942  that  "the  emotionally 
unstable  teacher  exerts  such  a  detrimental 
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Infiuence  on  children  that  she  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  classroom."  It  said 
the  teacher  who  has  a  wild  temper,  is  se- 
verely depressed,  bitlngly  sarcastic,  or  habit- 
ually scolding  is  as  much  a  menace  as  a 
teacher  with  a  Communicable  disease  such  as 
tuberculosis.  "Such  teachers  need  help,"  said 
the  N.E.A. 

But  overwhelmingly,  such  teachers  are  not 
getting  help.  "The  schools  do  with  teachers 
to  a  large  extent  what  they  do  with  problem 
children,"  says  Charles  Cogen,  past  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
"They  transfer  them  to  another  school    . 

A.  P.  T.  President  David  Selden  said  tlie 
pattern  of  cover-up  is  so  ingrained  that  a 
teacher  who  has  gone  for  i>sychlatrlc  help 
and  been  restored  to  mental  health  "would 
be  barred  from  employment  in  most  school 
systems"  by  the  mere  fact  of  having  such  an 
entry  on  his  medical  records.  Selden  added: 
"On  the  other  hand,  a  'nut'  who  has  not 
faced  his  own  problems  and  doesn't  want 
anybody  else  to  know  about  it  could  very 
easily  pass  the  entrance  requirements  in 
most  states." 

Prof.  R  Balrd  Shuman  of  Duke  university 
tells  of  a  teacher  undergoing  psychotherapy 
who  parks  her  car  several  blocks  from  the 
therapist's  office  for  fear  of  being  recognized 
and  possibly  losing  her  Job. 

Dr.  Elliott  S.  Shapiro,  a  field  superintend- 
ent in  the  New  York  school  system  and  a 
practicing  clinical  psychologist,  says  that 
"the  basic  problem  Is  that  no  one  in  the 
school  system  will  admit  a  deficiency."  The 
school's  basic  posture,  he  said.  Is  that  all  is 
well  in  the  classroom,  everything  is  being 
done  right,  and  if  the  child  is  not  learning, 
that's  the  child's  fault. 

The  schools  pay  Up  service  to  mental 
health;  teachers  take  courses  In  it.  and  a 
•"week"  is  named  after  it  But  the  actual 
mental  health  of  teachers  is  generally  Ig- 
nored. Anyone  who  raises  the  question  runs 
the  risk  of  becoming  a  pariah  to  teachers 
and  teacher  organizations. 

In  1961  a  book  called  "The  Mentally  Dis- 
turbed Teacher"  was  written  by  a  veteran 
New  York  City  teacher,  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Ship- 
ley. Several  state  teacher  associations  re- 
jected the  publisher's  advertisements  In  their 
professional  journals,  simply  on  basis  of  the 
title,  without  having  seen  the  book.  And 
N.E.A.  national  headquarters  in  Washington 
sent  an  investigator  to  Stuyvesant  High 
school,  where  Shipley  had  been  a  teacher  for 
40  years,  ""to  check  up  on  me."' 

The  book  was  an  inquiry  Into  the  han- 
dling— or  mishandling — of  teacher  mental- 
illness  cases  in  44  school  districts.  Its  main 
conclusion:  "Nowhere  ...  is  there  a  frank 
facing  of  the  problem  of  the  unfit  teacher." 
Shipley  said  nothing  would  be  Improved  un- 
til "the  evasive  pattern  of  teacher  Indigna- 
tion, official  hedging,  and  public  passivity  ' 
was  broken. 

My  study  shows  that  some  reforms  are  tak- 
ing place — but  very  slowly.  Much  of  the 
blame  for  the  delay,  according  to  Professor 
Shuman  of  Duke,  rests  with  school  admin- 
istrators who  hold  "outmoded  notions"  about 
psychiatry  and  mental  health.  They  equate 
any  record  of  past  psychiatric  treatment  with 
trouble — despite  considerable  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

Shuman  believes  every  prospective  teach- 
er should  receive  a  "psychiatric  clearance" 
while  in  college.  Any  student  who  failed  to 
win  clearance  would  be  required  to  complete 
a  course  of  treatment  [paid  for  by  the 
school  ] .  And  any  student  who  disagreed  with 
the  findings  could  appeal  to  a  psychiatrist  of 
his  own  choosing.  The  record  of  his  treat- 
ment would  be  confidential. 

Wholesale  psychiatric  Interviews — either 
for  student-teachers  or  those  in  the  class- 
room— may  be  too  avant-garde  or  expensive 
for  most  teachers  colleges  and  school  dis- 
tricts. As  an  alternative  some  teachers  col- 
leges are  trying  what  they  consider  the  next 
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best  thing — batteries  of  "personality  and  at- 
titude Inventory"  tests. 

But  several  experts  told  me  the  tests  have 
not  done  the  Job.  "They  are  Just  not  that 
good."'  says  Dr.  Sheldon  R.  Roen  of  Co- 
lumbia's "Teachers  college.  Too  many  candi- 
dates marked  neurotic  by  the  tests  turned 
out  to  be  splendid  teachers.  Another  difficulty 
Is  that  it  takes  an  expert  to  evaluate  test 
results,  and  few  teachers  colleges  are  will- 
ing or  able  to  Invest  the  money  in  skilled 
specialists. 

West  Texas  State  university  tried  in  1963 
to  set  up  a  program  based  on  counseling  with 
student-teachers  as  equal  face-to-face  part- 
ners. The  point  was  to  allow  them  to  make 
up  their  own  minds,  with  the  help  of  the  per- 
sonality tests,  not  weed  out  people  by  fiat, 
according  to  Prof.  Berl  J.  Grim. 

The  program  went  well  for  several  years, 
but  has  /altered  lately.  Some  students  blame 
conservative  faculty  members  who  felt  the 
procedure  was  too  time-consuming,  took 
time  away  from  academics,  or  regarded  per- 
sonality tests  as  "an  Invasion  of  privacy." 

An  innovation  that  may  have  a  wider  effect 
on  mental  health  in  the  classroom  is  the  an- 
nual health  checkup  lor  teachers.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Hollister,  a  psychiatrist  on  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  supports  the  idea.  Dr.  Hol- 
lister, chairman  of  the  mental  health  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  told  me,  "Just  as  any 
good  industrial  firm  provides  a  good  medical 
and  psychological  health  service  for  its  em- 
ployees, so  should  a  school  system." 

The  Idea  is  beglnlng  to  take  hold.  Los 
Angeles  gives  a  mental-health  checkup  to  all 
new  teachers,  and  maintains  a  mental-health 
section  to  which  any  teacher  can  go  for  help 
at  any  time. 

Money  Is  one  of  the  teacher's  continuing 
mental-health  hazards  Economist  Leon  Key- 
serling  found  in  a  survey  last  year  of  the 
10  largest  United  States  cities  that  1'  teacher 
salaries  had  kept  pace  with  other  major  oc- 
cupational groups,  the  average  pay  last  year 
for  teachers  would  have  been  S13,969.  or 
78.1  percent  higher  than  It  Is. 

Dr.  Albert  Schllff,  director  of  personnel  for 
the  Detroit  schools,  reports  that  "more  and 
more  budgetary  problems"  are  among  the 
reasons  teachers  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
mental-health  committee. 

The  money  gap  also  means  that  high 
school  graduates  with  the  poorest  grades 
often  wind  up  as  teachers.  A  1961  Columbia 
Teachers  college  survey  of  658  alumni  showed 
that  of  200  teachers  who  left  for  better-pay- 
ing fields  virtually  all  were  "mentally  super- 
ior" to  those  who  remained  teachers. 

To  Dr.  Mortimer  Kreuter,  a  former  New 
York  school  principal  and  now  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Urban  Education,  a 
Manhattan-based  federal  education  labora- 
tory, the  schools  "Infantllize"  teachers  and 
depress  their  mental  health. 

"Teachers  are  graded  and  Inspected  very 
much  like  children,"  says  Dr.  Kreuter.  'Their 
private  formulations  for  teaching  their 
classes — their  plan  books — are  made  the  sub- 
jects of  weekly  inspections.  They  are  also 
graded  on  loyalty,  dress,  deportment,  punc- 
tuality and  attendance,  and  evidences  of 
growth  ...  as  are  the  children.  What's  worse, 
the  children  recognize  that  their  teachers  are 
being  checked  and  graded."  In  addition,  says 
Dr.  Kreuter,  teachers  work  under  "sweat- 
shop conditions."  They  literally  have  no  time 
to  go  to  the  toilet.  They  punch  time  clocks, 
and  must  bring  a  doctor's  note  when  111. 

Dr.  Ruth  G.  Newman,  co-director  of  the 
Institute  of  Education  Services,  Washington. 
DC.  school  of  psychiatry,  recently  completed 
a  national  tour  of  United  States  schools.  She 
talked  to  teachers  and  watched  their  treat- 
ment at  the  hand:  of  superv-lsors.  She  likened 
the  atmosphere  to  that  of  concentration 
camps  in  which  teachers  were  too  often 
treated  like  children  by  their  superiors. 

If  teachers  are  'Infantllized."  if  their  in- 
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t«Uectual  growth  la  atrophied,  and  their 
mental  health  ertxled,  as  Dr.  Newman  claims, 
then  the  entire  structure  of  American  schools 
must  be  overhauled.  This  is  being  done  In 
bits  and  pieces,  thru  team  teaching,  un- 
graded classes.  Independent  study,  computer- 
ized InstrucOon,  and  other  freah  approaches 
designed  to  free  teachers  from  regimenta- 
tion. 

But  recasting  American  education  will  take 
generaUons.  What  can  be  done  today  about 
emotionally  unfl»  teachers? 

Often,  the  reflei  answer  Is:  "Do  away  with 
ten\ire  laws"— the  laws  In  force  in  almost 
all  states  outslda  the  south  that  protect  a 
teacher  from  being  dismissed  after  he  or  she 
passes   a  probationary   period.   But   teachers 
have  struggled  too  hard  to  win  tenure  laws 
to  surrender  them  without  a  flght.  And  no 
parent  group  can  match  teachers  In  political 
muscle  or  treasuries.  Any  campaign  to  weaken 
or  roll  back  tenuw  laws  would  probably  fall 
and  shatter  pareat-teachei   partnerships  on 
other  educational  Issues  for  years  to  come 
Without  tenure,  too.  teachers  could  be  dis- 
missed for  unortl^odox  political  views  or  for 
not  being  sufficiently  "loyal  to  the  adminis- 
tration"—which  qften  means  they  must  be 
dleloyal.«o  the  Interests  of  the  children    So 
without  tenure,  tetis  of  thousands  of  the  best 
teachers  would  pr<>bably  quit  the  professions. 
"Tenure  Is  not  the  problem,"  says  Dr   Boy 
A.   Edefelt   of   thel  N.   E.   A.    "These   mental 
health  cases  do  acft  have  to  get  to  the  flrlng 
stage.   And  they  Wouldn't  If  school  boards 
would  set  up  adequate  remedial  and  preven- 
tive measures." 

This  year  the  10.f700,000-member  PTA  Con- 
gress wUl  expand  to  all  50  states  a  pUot 
program  begun  list  year  In  Connecticut 
Kansas,  and  North  Carolina.  Local  PTA's' 
collaborating  with  »chooU  and  mental-health 
agencies  in  their  communities,  will  survey 
unmet  mental- health  needs  of  children. 

If  the  PTA  Is  successful,  the  result  should 
be  increased  appnjprlaUons  for  child-guid- 
ance clinics,  schoo)  psychologists,  and  com- 
munity mental-health  services.  "And  this  Is 
where  a  major  lUting  for  the  teachers  Is  going 
to  come  from,"  sajs  Dr.  Holllster,  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  C^ollna  psychiatrist. 

Jean  Plaget,  the  |enowned  Swiss  child  psy- 
chologist, has  define  the  chief  goal  of  educii- 
Uon  as  the  development  of  adults  who  "aie 
capable  of  doing  n*w  things,  not  simply  re- 
peating what  other!  generations  have  done 

men  who  are  creatine.  InvenUve,  and  discov- 
erers. The  second  gc^al  of  education  U  to  form 
minds  which  can  b^  critical,  can  verify,  and 
not  accept  everything  they  are  offered." 

It  wUl  take  a  gl|ted  teacher  to  bring  off 
that  kind  of  education.  Presumably,  it  Is  not 
the  teacher  who  lajst  spring  told  a  7-year- 
oM  In  a  school  near  pt.  Louis:  "We  have  little 
beans  and  we  have  |blg  beans.  You're  one  of 
the  Uttle  beans,  aijd  we  don't  expect  any- 
thing out  of  you." 
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whose  mother  lives  In  the  city,  have  been 
killed  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  yesterday. 
The  dead  are: 

Lance  Cpl.  Norman  C.  Byrd,  21,  of  2606 
Alsqulth  street,  who  was  killed  April  14  in 
a  truck  accident. 

Staff  Sgt.  Harold  L.  Greever,  29,  of  Hilton, 
W.  Va.,  who  was  killed  in  combat  on  April  13. 
A  career  soldier.  Sergeant  Greever  spent 
nearly  half  his  life  In  the  Army,  having  en- 
listed at  the  age  of  17.  He  was  serving  his 
third  tour  In  Vietnam  when  he  was  killed. 

The  sergeant  was  twice  wounded  by  ma- 
chine gun  and  shrapnel,  but  recovered  such 
time  to  volunteer  for  Vietnam  duty,  his 
mother,  Mrs.  George  Greever  Klmmel,  of 
Baltimore,  said  yesterday. 

"fie  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  the  coxintry. 
He  saw  the  people  over  there  and  how  terrible 
it  was  for  them,  and  he  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing to  help,"  Mrs.  Klmmel  said. 

Most  of  his  career  was  spent  with  Infantry 
units  in  West  Germany,  where  he  had  met 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Ann  Greever,  of  Bamberg 
West  Germany. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Sergeant  Greever 
was  staUoned  with  the  11th  Air  Calvary 
Regiment  near  Saigon. 
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I  include  the  story  here  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

The  Life  And  Thoughts  Or 
Jamks  McCot.  J«. 


WAS    born    in    HINTON 

A  native  of  Hlnton.  Mr.  Greever  attended 
the  local  schools  before  beginning  his  Army 
service.  In  his  spare  moments,  he  enjoyed 
watching  auto  races. 

Besides  his  wife  and  mother,  Mr.  Greever 
Is  survived  by  a  son,  John,  and  a  daughter, 
Diane,  both  with  their  mother  In  Bamberg; 
and  a  half-brother  by  his  mother's  former 
marriage,  Richard  Pltzer,  of  Charleston 
West  Virginia. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  Incomplete. 

Corporal  Byrd  was  serving  with  the  3d 
Marine  Division  at  the  Ume  of  his  death. 
He  had  been  released  from  a  hospital  only 
two  days  before  the  fatal  truck  accident,  ac- 
cording to  his  father,  Isaac  C.  Byrd  of  Balti- 
more. 

HAD    BEEN    HOSPTTALIZED 

Mr.  Byrd  said  his  son  had  been  hospital- 
ized for  shrapnel  woimds  of  the  legs. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Byrd  was  grad- 
uated from  City  College  and  attended  Mor- 
gan State  Teachers  College  before  he  enlisted 
in  the  Marine  Corps  in  1967. 

In  high  school,  Mr.  Byrd  was  a  member 
of  the   varsity  track  and  football  teams. 

Besides  his  father,  he  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Jaquellne  Byrd;  a  daughter  Mem; 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Leila  Marie  Byrd;  three 
brothers,  William,  Isaac,  Jr.,  and  Edward 
Byrd,  all  of  Baltimore;  and  four  sisters,  June, 
Mary  Astor,  Deborah,  and  Golden  Byrd  all 
of  Baltimore.  " 


TWO  MORE  EfROM  MARYLAND 
Knj.ED  IN  AOETNAM  WAR 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OP    9|ABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  \April  22,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  \iarylanci.  Mr.  Speaker. 
L.  Cpl.  Norman  C.  Byrd  and  S.  Sgt. 
Harold  L.  Greeveii  two  fine  young  men 
from  Maryland,  Were  lulled  recently  In 
Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  their 
courage  and  honot  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record : 

Two  More  Killed  ^  Vietnam  War:   Both 

Had  Previously  Bzis  Wounded  in  Combat 

A  Baltlmoro  Marlr  e  lance  corporal  and  an 

Army    staff    sergeanit    from    West    Virginia 


ONE  MAN  CAN  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
man  can  indeed  make  a  difference- 
make  his  voice  heard  and  his  influence 
felt — even  in  these  impersonal,  chaotic 
times. 

I  am  very  proud  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  a  story  by  press 
writer,  Roger  Stuart.  "The  Life  and 
Thoughts  of  James  McCoy.  Jr." 

James  McCoy.  Jr.,  whom  I  am  pleased 
to  call  a  friend,  has  made  a  difference 
in  our  city  of  Pittsburgh  in  his  thoughts 
and  actions  as  a  distinguished  civil 
rights  leader,  district  representative  for 
the  United  Steelworkers,  community 
leader,  and  innovator  in  black  capitalism. 


(By  Roger  Stuart) 
James  McCoy  Jr.  says  nothing  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  Just  stands  inside  the  big  plate 
glass  window  of  an  old  store  front,  which 
conjures  up  an  image  of  the  Last  Chance 
Saloon  but  actually  serves  as  the  Freedom 
House  Enterprises  office,  and  stares  across 
the  way. 

The  wind  whips  up  Centre  Avenue— harsh 
and  cold— catching  the  light  powdery  snow 
and  packaging  it  in  little  swirls  like  sand  or 
upended  tumbleweed  blowing  through  a 
western  ghost  town. 

Jim  McCoy's  eyes  rest  first  on  the  barren 
foundation  of  the  Malnway  Market  burned 
out  during  what  he  calls  "the  visitation  of 
the  destroying  angel,"  that  devil-possessed 
villain  of  last  April's  Hill  District  riot. 

He  looks  out  upon  the  rutted,  cobbled 
streets  where  fire  hoses  writhed  like  hissing 
snakes,  ^itUng  little  Jets  of  water  into 
smoke  blossoming  black  and  ominous  from 
burning  tar  roofs  above  the  Hill  District 
and  looters  had  a  field  day. 

When  he  finally  speaks,  Jim  McCoy  goes 
through  a  sentence  like  a  prospector  pans 
for  gold,  picking  words  as  if  they  were  the 
best  bright  nuggets,  light  to  the  touch  yet 
heavy  in  worth. 

"Violence  that  comes  from  the  hand  of  a 
black  racist  is  Just  as  destructive  as  violence 
that  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  white  racist  ' 
he  says.  "Neither  serves  any  good  for  his 
country  ...  I  do  not  propose  to  anyone  that 
we  seek  a  solution  In  violence.  The  greatest 
achlevemente  in  the  hUtory  of  this  nation  in 
civil  rights  and  human  dignity  were  achieved 
without  violence.  However  . .    ' 

His  voice  stops  and  he  goes  Into  another 
of  his  pregnant  silences.  His  gaze  moves  over 
to  the  lot  equipped  for  youngsters  to  play  on 
since  those  disorderly  days  last  April.  Hill 
District  people  had  wanted  that  for  a  long 
time,  to  be  sure.  But  not  as  the  first  visible 
sign  offered  by  municipal  officials  that  they 
did,  indeed,  have  a  recovery  plan  for  Pitts- 
burgh's oldest  slum. 

"However,"  Mr.  McCoy  continues,  "violence 
may  be  created  by  people  who  would  be  at- 
tempting to  resist  the  positive  and  affirma- 
tive solutions  we  have  to  offer  .  .  .  The  voice 
of  black  people  must  be  heard  in  the  council 
chambers  and  the  policymaking  rooms  of 
this  city  and  this  nation.  It  can  no  longer 
be  heard  as  the  voice  in  the  wilderness  be- 
cause it  Is  that  voice  not  heard  In  the  wild- 
erness that  created  the  civil  disorders  that 
we  have  been  experiencing. 

"The  black  voice  must  be  heard  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  power  structure  The 
times  demand  such.  When  that  is  done,  then 
the  lasting  peace,  which  was  spoken  of  so 
many  centuries  ago,  will  certainly  become 
evident  among  us  who  are  citizens  of  this 
country. 

•You  know  Jesus  said,  'Peace  I  leave  with 
you.  My  peace  I  give  unto  you— not  as  the 
world  glveth— give  I  unto  you.'  The  day  must 
come  when  we  recognize,  regardless  of  who 
It  is,  that  a  man  is  a  man  and  respect  him 
for  his  ability  to  contribute  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lives  and  the  country  of 
which  he  Is  a  citizen." 

Jim  McCoy's  silences  say  almost  as  much 
as  his  words,  contributing  to  that  carefully 
honed  delivery  which  makes  you  think  that 
surely  the  phrase  "with  all  deliberate  speed  " 
must  have  been  coined  with  him  in  mind 
It's  also  a  characteristic  that  creates  for 
some  an  image  of  a  man  ponderous  In  speech 
and  easy-going  In  manner.  In  short,  a  push- 
over. 

Ask  him  about  this  impression  he  conveys 
to  others,  though,  and  what  he  thinks  of 
this  assessment,  whether  it  annoys  him  or 
not.  and  he'll  say:  "Does  it  bother  me?  No, 
I  cultivate  it.  I  lead  them  Into  a  trap  sprung 
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by  themselves  through  Improper  analysis  of 
their  subject." 

The  answer  demonstrates,  as  many  adver- 
saries have  discovered,  that  beneath  his  de- 
ceptive manner  is  a  determined  man  with 
forceful  logic  and  an  articulate  gift  for  ne- 
gotiation or  persuasion.  Every  word  he 
speaks,  every  act  he  engages  In,  is  an  In- 
tensely deliberate  effort  bent  always  on  mov- 
ing his  people  forward. 

But  there's  a  sharply  boned  wit  lurking 
ihere  somewhere,  too,  ready  to  seize  up  the 
right  opportunity  when  it's  presented,  as 
one  was  recently  when  he  was  meeting  with 
his  old  friend  and  adversary.  Mayor  Joseph 
M.  Barr. 

"When  it  comes  to  interrogating  you,  Jim 
McCoy  can  do  a  better  Job  of  tying  you  down 
than  many  lawyers,"  said  the  Mayor.  "But, 
of  course,  I  haven't  always  answered." 

"That's  right.  Mayor,"  Jim  agreed,  "you 
have  taken  the  Fifth  Amendment  a  few 
times,  haven't  you?" 

To  some,  like  attorney  John  Conley,  asso- 
ciate director  of  Hill  House  Assn.  and  an 
old  ally,  "Jim  might  seem  to  stray  away  from 
the  point  sometimes.  But  he  always  comes 
back  to  it.  And,  sooner  or  later,  he'll  get  to 
the  point  with  no  nonsense.  He  knows  what 
he'll  give  and  won't  give." 

This  ability  has  helped  Jim  McCoy  build 
an  enviable  record  of  accomplishments,  first 
as  a  local  union  president,  later  as  a  district 
representative  for  the  United  Steelworkers. 
and  now  as  one  of  Pittsburgh's  foremost 
civil  rights  leaders. 

A  black  man,  he  was  elected  president  of 
a  60  per  cent  white,  40  per  cent  Negro  USW 
local  in  the  late  1940s.  He  was  a  principal 
founder  of  the  civil  rights  protest  movement 
here,  organizing  demonstrations,  staging 
boycotts,  arguing  eloquently  for  his  people's 
cause  In  the  early  1960s.  And  when  others 
were  still  hung  up  on  protest  as  the  only 
way  in  which  to  enhance  the  forward  motion 
of  Pittsburgh's  black  community,  Jim  Mc- 
Coy was  one  of  the  first  local  Negro  leaders 
to  push  black  capitalism. 

"He  Is  one  of  the  most  persuasive  and  most 
important  of  the  protest  and  civil  rights 
leaders  we  have  locally,"  says  House  Majority 
Licader  K.  Leroy  Irvls,  Hill  District  Democrat 

And  I  think,  unlike  some,  Jim  McCoy's 
horizons  are  not  particularly  limited  to  cer- 
tain areas.  He  Is  not  limited  in  his  view- 
point as  to  which  methods  and  techniques 
will  work  m  the  civil  rights  struggle." 

FOUGHT  POR  JOBS 

As  a  protest  leader,  Jim  McCoy  has  fought 
for  Jobs  for  Negroes,  bettering  down  the 
walls  of  blatant  discrimination  and  unfair 
quota  systems.  He  has  spoken  eloquently  of 
the  need  for  better  education  and  better 
homes  for  Pittsburgh's  Negroes.  And  when 
other  men  tvurned  to  the  torch,  Jim  McCoy 
preached  tolerance. 

"I  cannot  agree  when  a  person  says,  'The 
civil  rights  movement  Is  dead',"  he  declares. 
That  is,  by  far,  far  from  the  truth.  It's 
like  saying  Christ  is  dead.  Christ  is  very 
much  alive.  He  may  not  project  Himself 
now.  in  the  year  1969,  as  He  projected  Him- 
self 2000  years  ago.  But  He's  still  here.  As 
long  as  there  is  a  virrong  existing,  there  Is 
:i  need  for  Christianity.  As  long  as  one  group 
of  people  denies  other  people  of  their  Just 
rights — there  Just  due — because  of  race, 
there  will  be  a  need  for  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment." 

But  honesty,  as  much  as  tolerance,  is  one 
of  Jim  McCoy's  virtues.  Indeed,  says  Rep. 
Irvls:  "Jim  McCoy's  main  characteristic  Is 
his  unflinching  honesty.  He's  that  way  In 
his  public  dealings  with  men  and  he's  that 
way  In  private  dealings  with  men.  His  pub- 
lic posture  and  his  private  posture  are  the 
same,  which  is  more  than  one  can  say  for 
a  great  many  public  figures." 

However,  In  this  time  of  transitory  lead- 
ers In  the  civil  rights  movement  or  its  heir. 
the  Negro  Revolution,  there  are  blacks  who 
will  say  without  wanting  to  be  quoted  by 
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name:  "There's  a  day  for  every  man  In  this 
movement,  and  Jim  McCoy  had  his  day  five 
years  ago." 

Others,  like  attorney  Conley  disagree.  He 
says:  "Jim  McCoy  Is  a  genuine  leader  as 
opposed  to  a  black  buffoon  who  Just  mouths 
off  vrtth  nothing  to  say  really.  Just  to  get 
his  name  in  the  paper.  Jim  works  extremely 
hard  and  effectively  and  gets  nothing  for 
It.  He  brings  the  skills  of  an  arbitrator  to 
get  things  moving.  And  being  a  real  leader 
he  can  work  with  a  group  and  get  the  best 
out  of  It.  He  doesn't  go  charging  off.  People 
listen. 

"And  If  they  listen  at  all.  they'll  find  that 
the  word  dignity  is  all-Important  to  him — 
the  dignity  of  the  black  man.  But  dignity  to 
Jim  isn't  something  somebody  gives  you.  It 
means  participation  and  responsibility." 

Similarly,  Herbert  Bean,  a  Negro  who  op- 
erates three  service  stations  employing  18 
persons,  says:  "I"ve  known  Jim  real  close  for 
six  years  and  never  have  I  seen  him  back  up. 
He  stands  up  to  what  he  says." 

Politically,  Jim  McCoy  is  "a  Democrat  by 
registration  and  an  independent  by  thought." 
And  there's  a  chance  that  some  public  office 
might  be  his  in  the  future. 

Indeed,  he  received  quite  a  bit  of  consider- 
ation this  last  time  around  from  the  Demo- 
cratic slatemakers  In  their  quest  for  candi- 
dates to  run  for  five  City  Council  seats. 

He  was  also  considered  a  leading  possibility 
last  year  to  succeed  former  City  Council  Pres- 
ident Patrick  T.  Fagan.  when  he  retired. 
Mayor  Barr  says  now  that  he  considered  Jim 
McCoy  as  top  candidate,  believing  "there 
should  be  a  minimum  of  two  Negroes  on 
Council."  But  the  Mayor  finally  appointed 
the  retiring  council  president's  son,  Thomas 
L.  Fagan,  to  the  Job. 

"If  I  hadn't,"  says  the  Mayor,  "none  of  the 
wards  south  of  the  river  would  have  been 
represented  on  Council."  But,  the  Mayor 
adds,  "I  took  hell  that  night  when  I  ad- 
dressed a  town  meeting  in  the  Hill  District." 

Regardless  of  whether  Jim  McCoy  ever  be- 
comes a  political  candidate,  community  ac- 
tivities have  been  his  major  concern  for  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life.  And  it's  doubtful 
that  he  would  elect  to  become  a  dropout. 

"I've  shown  Interest  in  helping  and  work- 
ing with  people  even  from  my  earliest  days," 
he  says,  adding,  ""I  presume  that  is  part  of 
my  father  in  me." 

His  father  was  a  traveling  evangelist — "a 
man  of  the  Gospel."  says  Jim — and  he  trav- 
eled extensively  throughout  the  country.  But 
when  Jim  was  born  In  1919,  one  of  three 
children,  the  family  had  planted  its  roots  in 
Houston,  Tex.  Later,  though.  Jim  recalls 
fondly  that  he  often  accompanied  his  father 
on  his  missions  and  that,  as  a  preacher,  his 
father  was  "an  old  coal  burner." 

Little  wonder  then  that  Jim  McCoy  has  a 
deeply  religious  streak  or  that  his  dad  v/blb 
his  first  public-speaking  model. 

Prom  Houston,  the  family  moved  to  Idabel, 
Okla.,  where  the  Depression  caught  up  with 
them  In  the  1930s  and  Jim  says  he  "encoun- 
tered early  in  life  tremendous  hardships  and 
difficulties."  But  he  skips  quickly  over  that 
period,  saying  cryptically,  "We  were  able  to 
stay  alive." 

Denver  was  the  next  stop,  lasting  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  place  where  Jim  remem- 
bers boxing  in  TMCA  tourneys.  Finally  his 
family  moved  east  to  Cleveland,  from  which 
Jim  struck  out  on  his  own  in  1936  for  Pitts- 
bxirgh  to  hunt  for  a  Job — and  find  a  wife. 

"It  was  really  quite  funny  how  we  met." 
says  Mrs.  McCoy.  She  was  Rose  Moore  then 
and  celebrating  her  17th  birthday  by  going 
to  the  movies.  "Jimmy  and  I  didn't  know 
each  other,"  she  says.  "But  a  friend  of  his 
and  I  were  In  school  together  and  were  sup- 
posed to  go  dutch  to  the  movies,  then  meet 
each  other  there.  Nobody  had  much  money 
then.  I  waited  for  my  date,  but  he  didn't 
show  up.  So  at  intermission  I  went  looking 
for  him  in  the  lobby.  He  wasn't  there  either, 
but  Jimmy  was.  So  I  Mked  him  where  his 
friend  was  and   he  said.  "You  know.  It's  a 
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funny  thing,  but  he  lost  his  ticket.'  And  it 
was  really  funny,  too,  because  I  believed  It." 

In  any  event,  Jim  decided  right  then  on  his 
Intentions.  And,  says  Mrs.  McCoy,  "Some- 
how or  another,  it  was  understood  after  I 
saw  Jimmy  at  the  show,  I  became  his  girl 
and  not  his  friend's.  Those  two  have  teased 
each  other  ever  since,  but  I  still  don't  know 
for  real  whether  Jimmy's  friend  was  upset. 
He  never  did  say  anything. 

Jim  McCoy  and  Rose  Moore  were  married 
almost  28  years  ago.  But  shortly  after  their 
marriage,  Jim  learned  that  either  he  or  his 
trombone  had  to  go.  The  way  Mrs.  McCoy 
tells  it,  "Jimmy  played  with  a  group  of  fel- 
lows and  they  practiced  religiously.  But  after 
we  were  married,  I  don't  know.  Jimmy  was 
going  to  night  school,  stopped  going  to  prac- 
tice and  they  sort  of  drifted  apart.  Anyway, 
the  thing  used  to  make  so  much  noise."  The 
way  Jim  remembers  it.  it  was  the  noise. 
In  any  event,  he  pawned  not  Just  one  but 
both  of  his  trombones. 

MET    AT    NIGHT    CLASS 

Jim  was  attending  night  classes  at  Fifth 
Ave.  High  School  when  they  met,  says  Mrs. 
McCoy,  because  with  all  the  traveling  his 
parents  had  done  while  he  was  growing  up, 
he  had  never  finished.  In  Liter  years.  Jim 
enrolled  In  a  correspondence  law  course.  And, 
although  he  never  finished,  he  says.  "What  I 
learned  then  has  been  of  tremendous  help 
to  me  in  the  years  since  In  performing  union 
Jobs." 

"Oh.  those  were  some  bad  days  when  we 
were  first  married,"  says  Mrs.  McCoy,  "be- 
cause, you  know — really  and  truly — you 
would  never  know  how  we  had  to  pray  It 
wouldn't  rain.  Jimmy  was  working  down  at 
a  brickyard  in  LawrencevlUe.  They  would 
tear  down  houses  and  all.  If  It  rained  he 
didn't  work.  Oh.  those  were  some  days." 

Their  first  home  was  one  room  In  the  Hill 
District,  where  they  stayed,  sharing  kitchen 
privileges,  until  after  Patricia,  the  first 
child,  was  born.  'After  that  we  graduated." 
says  Mrs.  McCoy.  '"We  moved  into  two  rooms. 
There  was  this  place  in  back  of  the  library 
off  of  Wylle  Ave.  I  don't  know  if  it's  still 
there.  But  It  was  a  four-room  house  with  a 
bath,    which   the   landlord   subdivided. 

The  next  year,  James  Douglas  McCoy  ar- 
rived. So  the  McCoys  looked  once  more  for 
something  larger,  finding  a  six-room  house 
on  the  North  Side.  "It  was  real  fun  having 
all  those  rooms."  says  Mrs.  McCoy. 

Meanwhile,  Jim  had  left  the  brickyard  Job 
and  gone  to  work  on  the  railroad.  But  he 
used  to  pass  the  Continental  Rolling  Steel 
Foundries  in  Coraopolis  every  day  and  he 
began  to  get  an  Idea.  "He  had  gotten  enough 
of  outside  work  when  he  was  working  con- 
struction." says  Mrs.  McCoy.  "So  one  day, 
after  talking  about  It  for  quite  a  while,  he 
Just  got  off  the  train  and  went  in  there  to 
get  a  Job.  And  that's  how  he  finally  got  into 
union  work." 

A  chipper  in  the  foundry,  he  was  elected 
shop  steward  and  later  president  of  Local 
1904.  But  neither  union  Job  was  full-time, 
says  Jim,  because  the  local  wtisn't  rich 
enough.  In  1948.  though,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  USW  as  a  district  repre- 
sentative— a  Job  he's  held  ever  since.  Today 
he  is  also  the  only  Negro  to  head  one  of  the 
USW's  negotiating  teams  with  the  96  basic- 
steel  companies. 

In  addition,  Jim  McCoy  is  a  member  and 
supporter  of  the  National  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee of  Rank-and-Flle  Steelworkers.  which  is 
pushing  for  the  inclusion  of  a  black  man  on 
the  USW  board  and  more  black  staff  repre- 
sentatives "I.  W.  Abel  Is  aware  and  is  clear 
as  to  the  position  I  hold,  have  held  and  will 
always  hold  on  that  pso^cular  subject,"  he 
says. 

As  a  staff  representative,  Jim  McCoy  must 
minister  to  the  needs  and  affairs  of  various 
locals  in  District  20.  Among  his  chores  are 
negotiating  contracts,  processing  grievances 
and  presenting  them  at  arbitration  hearings. 
He  also  must  Implement  the  International 
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union's  saf et] ,  clvU  right*  and  education 
programs  and,  In  the  course  of  each  day,  be 
ready  to  help  the  rank-and-file  resolve  per- 
sonal problemi  i  over  pensions,  retirement  and 
such. 

But  back  ai)out  22  years  ago,  before  Jim 
had  his  present  Job,  the  family  budget  was 
tight  And  on(ie  when  the  Steelworkers  were 
on  strike,  Mrs  McCoy  could  see  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  g(  to  work  herself  She  landed 
a  Job  as  a  cool  at  the  Rockwell  Manufactur- 
ing plant  In  Komewood  and,  somehow  has 
never  left  it. 

Finally,  they  decided  to  buy  the  house  at 
7261  Lemlngtoi  Ave.  East  End,  where  they 
now  live.  Jim  |was  In  the  USW  Job  by  then 
and  things  wets  looking  up.  But  Mrs  McCoy 
was  stUl  working.  And,  she  says  "I  told 
Jimmy,  If  I'm  jolng  to  help  you,  were  going 
to  have  to  mcve  closer  to  my  Job  because 
you  have  the  car  every  day.'  Jimmy  Is  sUll 
working  all  th(  time  and  I'm  working  But 
really  and  truly,  the  Government  seems  to 
get  most  of  what  we  earn." 

In  the  meaiUme,  the  youngsters  were 
growing  up.  Palrlcla,  25,  Is  now  Mrs  Patricia 
Goodnight  and  the  mother  of  a  four-year- 
old  son.  Mark.  A  graduate  of  Westlnghouse 
High  School,  a  he  attended  Duquesne  and 
Temprr*  universities  and  took  time  out  to  get 
TnarrJfea-  before  resuming  her  education  at 
Howard  Unlvers  ,ty.  While  she's  flnishing  her 
parents  are  loodng  after  young  Mark  Jim 
drops  him  off  al  nursery  school  every  dav  on 
his  way  to  work. 

A  ■»    ART   TEACHES 

James  Douglai  McCoy,  24,  is  also  married 
and  the  father  of  one  child  He  graduated 
from  Wesungho  ise.  where  he  was  an  AH-Clty 
end  on  the  foot  jail  team,  and  from  Rutgers 
University.  Toda>'  he's  an  art  teacher  In  New 
York  City. 

"AU  the  whll< ,  Jim  was  working  so  hard 
in  labor  and  civil  rights,"  says  his  wife,  "that 
he  really  doesn' ,  know  how  old  he  is"  But 
he  still  had  time,  she  recalls,  to  cultivate 
public  speaking  is  a  'hobby'.  I  guess  that's 
what  you  would  call  it,"  she  says  'He's  al- 
ways trying  to  b(  a  great  speaker.  Sometimes 
he  11  practice  by  himself,  then  he'U  ask  me 
how  it  sounds.  V^e  have  a  tape  reorder  too 
that  he  uses." 

The  two  men.  besides  his  father,  who  have 
left  indelible  impressions  on  Jim's  own  brand 
of  oratory  were  Pilllp  Murray  and  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr  He  admired  the  rolling 
thunder  and  whtiperlng  pines  quality  of  Dr 
King s  delivery.  And  in  Phil  Murray  he  found 
a  need  to  ponder  every  word  to  make  sure  it 
was  the  right  one.  "Sometimes  his  silence 
was  like  a  trip  lammer.  '  Jim  recalls 

Over  the  years,  Mrs.  McCoy  has  also  helped 
her    husband    wllh    his   civil    rights    labors 
But      she  readllir  admits,  "I  guess  I  can't 
do  the  work  like  the  men.  I  would  like  to  get 
right  to  it  like  Jimmy.  But  I'm  a  little  afraid 
The  men  arent  afraid  to  go  to  Jail  if  they 
have  to.   I  really  don't  want  to  go  to  Jail 
when  they're  hav  ng  their  demonstrations" 
Jim  McCoy  has  been  arrested  twice— once 
in  Homewood  in   1963   for  playing  a  loud- 
speaker on  Sundaj  and  later  during  a  picket- 
ing demonstration 

He  first  got  InU  "the  struggle  for  human 
dignity,  as  he  is  ipt  to  call  the  civil  rights 
movement,  back  ir  the  late  1940s.  "We  in  the 
black  community  end  liberal  people  through- 
out Pittsburgh  became  concerned  over  the 
need  for  Pair  Emp  oyment  Practices  statutes 
both  in  the  City  and  State,"  he  says  "I 
worked  and  helped  as  much  as  I  could  with- 
out any  fuss  or  fan:  are." 

But  It  wasn't  Icng  before  he  was  named 
chairman  of  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Improve- 
ment League's  employment  committee.  Later 
he  was  elected  to  tlie  board  of  the  Pittsburgh 
branch  of  the  NAAOP.  On  the  State  level  he 
organized  the  Pennsylvania  NAACP  Labor 
and  Industry  Committee.  "One  of  our  most 
important  efforts,'  he  recalls,  "was  the  suc- 
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cessful  fight  to  Integrate  the  Hershey  Choc- 
olate Co.  In  Hershey. " 

He  was  aggressive,  even  militant,  in  his 
search  to  develop  techniques  for  expanding 
Negro  opportunity.  And  out  of  his  pursuit 
came  selective  buying  campaigns  and  nego- 
Oations  that  advanced  Job  opportunlUes  for 
Negroes. 

Yet  Jim  McCoy  sensed  a  need  to  expand 
the  protest  movement  in  order  "to  shock 
the  consciences  of  many  black  people  and 
many  white  people  to  their  responsibilities 
toward  all  citizens. "  So,  on  July  12  1963  he 
called  together  a  group  of  his  oldest  allies 
including  Pittsburgh  NAACP  President  Byrd 
R.  Brown.  Out  of  the  meeting  came  the 
United  Negro  Protest  Committee  (UNPC) 
With  James  McCoy  Jr.  as  its  chairman 

In  the  years  since.  It  has  set  a  record  for 
consistency  of  meeting  among  district  civil 
rights  groups,  convening  every  week.  And  It 
has  pushed  steadily  for  more  and  better 
housing,  more  and  better  Jobs  and  more  and 
better  education  for  Negroes. 

But  once  again,  Jim  McCoy  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  progress  being  made.  He  began 
to  realize  that  something  more  than  protest 
was  required  to  eliminate  "the  pronounced 
inequities  in  the  black  community"  As  a 
''l^i^'  ^'■e^'o'n  House  Enterprises  Inc 
iFHE)  was  chartered  two  years  ago  as  a 
private,  non-profit,  tax-exempt  concern  Its 
mission  was  to  develop  a  program  to  expand 
or  strengthen  the  economic  base  of  the  black 
community  by  creating  Negro-owned  busi- 
nesses and  industries.  In  addition,  it  was  to 
provide  commercial  skills  as  well  as  lob 
training. 

,K^^^  "^^^  ™^  ^^  received  funds  from 
the  Ford.  Mellon.  Palk.  Kaufmann  and  Pitts- 
burgh foundations  as  well  as  Community 
Action  Pittsburgh  Inc.  The  bulk  of  the 
money  has  gone  to  the  Freedom  House  Am- 
bulance Service,  which  is  manned  now  by 
19  black  paramedics  and  serves  all  of  the  Hill 
District  under  contract  to  the  Dept  of  Pub- 
lic Safety.  And  now,  both  Jim  McCoy  and 
the  physicians  at  Presbyterian-University 
Hospital.  Who  took  the  men  off  the  street* 
and  trained  them,  dream  of  the  day  when 
the  service  may  become  Countywlde. 

A    HUMBLE    MAN 

Despite  the  weight  of  his  considerable  ac- 
complishments, however.  Jim  McCoy  remains 
a  basically  humble  man. 

"I  don't  consider  my  efforts  in  terms  of  a 
battle  won  or  lost  today  and  a  new  battle 
tomorrow,  but  rather  as  a  contribution  to- 

S.,*  .i°1^"^'^'""^  struggle  for  human 
dignity  that  may  not  end  during  my  life- 
time,   he  says. 

"Considering  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem, considering  the  effort  that  must  be  ex- 
pended, I  feel  that  what  I  am  doing  can  be 
summed  up  in  a  little  rhyme  I  learned  while 
I  was  In  kindergarten.  It  goes  like  this: 
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m  any  other  way,  I  would  have  been  retired 
from  this  struggle.  I  would  have  b^n  a  cas 
ualty  in  this  battle  a  long  time  a^ 

eetTmo'th-  '  '^*'  "*"  *  person  does  not 
get  into  the  movement;  the  movement  is  m 
the  person.  And  If  we  look  at  a  movemem 

nlsm  that  is  self-generating.  We'll  never  b^ 
come   disillusioned   in   our  Journey   up   tte 
road  toward  total  equaUty."  ^ 

A    BLACK    MAN'S    VIEWS 

As  an  orator,  James  McCoy  Jr  has  few 
"J^^'f  in  Pittsburgh.  As  a  phllosophe^in  a 
troubled  time,  his  words  offer  much  for  the 
young  and  old,  both  black  and  white  to 
ponder  and  to  heed.  The  fonowinrare  ex- 
cerpts Of  his  views.  They  were  recorded  bv 

^f^^'T"^""  ^^^'  3»"*«  ^Wle  comp?linR 
information  for  this  week's  Roto  MagVz  n! 
profile  of  Mr.  McCoy.  "lagazine 

Narrotoing  the  breach 
in.L*^*""  '''^  ^°^  ^"  ^*  """ch  easier,  the 
f.f..i!.    t5    ^^   '"°^®    forward    as    a    nation 
united   totally.   But   I   do  believe   that   the 
UmTgoero'n^.  ''  "^'^  "''^  -"'  —  - 
Separate-but-equal  remains  unequal 
"Despite  the  efforts  of  the  black  and  white 
separatists  in  this  nation,  I  feel  there  wUl  be 
a  resurgence  of  effort-Joint  effort-on  the 
part  Of  White  people  and   black  S^ie  S- 
gether  In  this  country.  *^"t"e  to 

hx.l^'fvf"^*'  "  ^PP«a"  that  this  has  not 
been  the  case  in  recent  months,  I  do  be- 
Ileve-m  fact,  I  know-the  white  and  black 

^""srh^'t^n  ^'^^  ^^^"^  "^  realize  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  separate-but-equal  phi- 
losophy being  applied  in  this  nation  ^ 

tho^°!l  **^P'^  '^^°  ^"  ««y»n8  today  that 
the  black  man  should  be  In  a  certain  area  of 
the  city  or  a  certain  area  of  the  country  are 
only  asking  for  a  life  of  inferiority  in  ILer- 
inov,  t.r^"^  P*°P'«  *^o  "e  supporting 
Z^riLf^T^^''^  ""  supporting  a  life  of 
l^  A  f^  ^°''  *=*"*"»  citizens  of  this  coun- 
fhL  J.'!?^  "  *^'^  '«  *  democracy,  such  a 
theory  will  never  work.  Never." 

The  victims  of  violence 
_  Certainly  if  violence  becomes  imminent 
where  I  am  concerned  or  I  am  involved  I 
Will  raise  high  my  hands  and  my  arms  and 
my  voice  to  protect  those  who  have  or  would 
become   its   victim,   whether  It   would   be  a 

^^    J"k°^   "y  °'^''  '■««  Of  a  member  of 
some  other  race." 
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"Little  drops  of  water 
Little  grains  of  sand 

Make  a  mighty  ocean 
And  a  pleasant  land. 


c»„^*i  ^  *™  '*°'"K  '^  J""  a  little  grain  of 
sand  and  it  takes  many  of  those  little  grains 
of  sand  to  make  this  beautiful  seashore  It 
takes  many  of  those  little  drops  of  water  to 
make  this  beautiful  ocean. 

fhi/*  '^  w'^^'y  possible  that  I  will  not  see 
this  seashore  or  this  ocean  in  all  of  its 
^^^^\^^i  ^  '■'"'^  countless  thousands  of 
T.Vlr.^t^  ^V^  *^^  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  in  that  deep  blue  ocean  there  is  a  Uttli 
drop  Of  water  that  I  am  responsible  for  and 

of  grains  of  sand,  there  is  a  little  grain  of 
sand  somewhere  in  that  midst  that  we  are 
responsible  for  putting  there. 

•That's  the  way  I  look  at  this  struggle 
and  looking  at  it  in  that  manner  eliminates 
frustration  and  discouragement  from  my 
heart  and  conscience.  If  I  were  to  look  at  It 


The  need  for  protest 

thlT*^*  ^l*  *^^*  "^^  ^*^^'  the  civil  rights  law 
that  we  have  on  the  statute  books  today  is 
the  result  of  the  protest  movement.  The  his- 
toric Supreme  Court  decision  in  1954  was  the 
product  of  the  protest  movement. 

"Out  of  the  protest  movement  have  come 
hopes  for  thousands  of  black  youth  and 
black  people  throughout  the  country  slmplv 
because  It  has  shown  these  people  that  there 
s  a  better  Job,  there  is  a  better  home,  there 
fL^llles  Education   for   them   and   their 

"I  say  that  the  protest  movement  must 
continue  and  must  be  Intensified.  We  must 
keep  pressing  forward.  The  only  reason  why 
we  should  look  back  is  because  we  are  l<^k- 
In?  fomL'd^^  ^'^  inspiration  to  keep  mov- 
As  long  as  there  is  injustice 

th»'^f.,^!f'l^*^^  ^°''  ^'^^^^  dlgmty.  Which 
tne  civil  rights  movement  is  identified  with 
is  something  that  is  immortal  or  near  im- 
mortal. As  long  as  there  are  Injustices,  hu- 

^i^.n^T^K'/'  ^'"'^  ^^^  deprivation  of  one 
citizen  s  rights  and  privileges  in  favor  of  an- 
other citizen,  there  Is  going  to  be  a  struggle 
and  a  movement.  The  movement  may  take 
a  different  turn  from  time  to  time,  as  we 
have  experienced   In   the  past.   But  It  will 


never  come  to  a  dead  atandstlU.  Nor  will  It 
turn  backward.  There  Is  but  one  way,  to 
go  and  that  Is  forward." 

Who's  fit  for  public  office  and  who's  not 

•My  concept  has  been  that  if  you  want  a 
candidate  to  perform  In  a  manner  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  you,  then  you  must  not 
only  vote  for  him,  you  must  also  work  for 
him  and  let  it  be  known  you  are  contribut- 
ing toward  his  candidacy. 

"This  is  necessary  so  that  he  will  realize 
that  he  has  a  responsibility  to  you  as  a  citi- 
zen who  voted  for  him.  I  believe  that  If  more 
citizens  would  embellish  that  concept  we 
would  no  longer  see  politicians  walking 
around  who  feel  they  are  the  masters  of  the 
people  instead  of  the  servants  of  the  people. 

"It  Is  my  belief  that  any  person  who 
risplres  to  political  office  must  first  believe 
deep  in  his  heart  that  he  is  a  servant  if 
elected.  If  he  does  not  hold  that  concept, 
then.  In  my  opinion,  he  Is  not  fit  to  hold 
the  office  he  Is  running  for." 


AFRICAN   CULTURE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  small 
Items  of  information  reach  the  West 
from  Africa  which  remind  us  that  the 
great  bulk  of  Africa  remains  a  primitive 
society. 

Since  some  of  the  reported  African  in- 
cidents are  an  enlightening  commentary 
on  the  culture  of  Africa,  I  ask  that  sev- 
eral news  releases  from  Africa  follow: 
Spice    Price   Is   Death 

Zanzibar,  Tanzania,  April  19— The  spice 
island  of  Zanzibar  Introduced  the  death 
penalty  today  for  persons  convicted  of  steal- 
ing cloves  from  the  State  Trade  Corp. 

Zanzibar,  part  of  the  United  Republic  of 
Tanzania,  gets  Its  main  revenue  from  cloves. 

If  Wife  Deserves  Beating,  Wallop  Her, 
Nigerian  Says 

Lagos,  Nigeria. — A  Nigerian  columnist 
posed  a  question  Friday  to  which  he  said 
there  never  has  been  a  satisfactory  answer — 
■Should  a  man  beat  his  wife?" 

His  conclusion.  If  they  deserve  It,  wallop 
em. 

To  wives  who  talk  too  much  and  are  in- 
solent to  husbands  the  columnist  would  show 
only  a  modicum  of  mercy. 

"Such  wives  should  be  beaten  up  but 
should  not  be  maimed,'"  he  advised.  Writing 
in  the  Lagos  Dally  Telegraph,  the  columnist 
"Antar"  reported: 

"In  England  husbands  box  their  wives  on 
the  head  and  sometimes  give  them  an  upper- 
cut.  In  America  husbands  use  rubber  canes. 
In  Java  husbands  use  the  tall  of  a  crocodile. 
In  Kenya  husbands  use  hippopotamus  hide. 
"All  these  are  good  for  naughty  wives." 

Of  course,  he  added,  it  is  sweet  indeed  to 
have  an  understanding  wife.  But  get  yourself 
a  shrew  and,  man.  It's  hell  on  earth. 

Antar  Is  a  man  who  speaks  from  experience 
and  plainly  has  no  domestic  troubles  of  his 
own. 

"All  my  wives  obey  and  fear  me  because 
they  know  what  I  would  do  If  they  became 
rude,"  he  wrote.  "It  would  not  be  a  question 
of  boxing  them.  I  would  get  my  houseboys  to 
lay  them  on  the  table  while  I  did  havoc  on 
their  backs  with  the  tall  of  a  horse  until  I 
felt  a  pain  in  my  right  hand. 

"That  Is  the  way  to  maintain  domestic 
protocol  and  discipline,  because  a  woman  Is 
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like  a  child.  She  must  be  beaten  up  to  Inj&t 
some  sanity  Into  her  coconut  head." 

(From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  Star 

Ledger,  Apr.  2,  1969) 

Africa  Walks  Ideological  Tightrope 

(By  George  Weller) 

Central  and  southern  Africa  went  on  the 
Ideological  block  last  week,  with  white  and 
black  auctioneers  making  competitive  pitches 
for  support. 

The  leaders  of  14  newborn  African  states 
and  Portugal's  Prime  Minister  Marcello  Cae- 
tano  offered  contrasting  patterns  for  control- 
Ung  racial  strife  in  the  E>ark  Continent  and 
exploiting  and  sharing  its  riches. 

The  black  leaders,  meeting  In  Zambia, 
pledged  themselves  to  sharpen  the  struggle 
against  white-run  southern  Africa,  but  to 
renew  efforts  for  peace  In  Nigeria.  They  are 
divided  between  supporters  of  Biafra  and  of 
the  federal  government,  tribal  independence 
versus  central  authority. 

Caetano,  successor  in  leadership  to  former 
President  Antonio  Salazar,  was  on  a  nine-day 
trip  to  Portuguese  Africa.  He  began  at  Gui- 
nea, takeoff  point  for  Blafras  relief,  with 
Angola  and  Mozambique  his  next  calls.  Por- 
tugal's pattern  of  mixed  racial  standards  was 
strengthened  by  setbacks  to  rebels  in  Mo- 
zambique. 

The  Lusaka  meeting  was  shadowed  by  the 
revolt  in  the  central  African  republic,  origi- 
nally pro-Chinese,  now  a  pro-French  state 
headed  by  President  Jean  Bedel  Bokassa.  The 
president  sent  to  the  firing  squad  his  ex- 
paratrooper  minister  of  health,  Lt.  Col.  Alex- 
ander Banca,  leftist  leader  of  the  abortive 
uprising. 

Kenya,  the  most  determinedly  neutral  of 
the  African  powers,  heralded  the  Zambia  con- 
ference by  expelling  two  Soviet  diplomats, 
the  first  secretary  of  the  U.S.S.R.  embassy 
and  an  assistant.  ""The  methods  adopted  by 
hostile  Intelligence  services  to  subvert  and 
undermine  governments,  and  to  carry  their 
Ideological  battles  into  countries  which  have 
repeatedly  declared  their  intentions  to  re- 
main non-aligned,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  repetition, "  said  a  Kenyan  spokes- 
man. 

Tanzania's  President  Julius  Nyerere  and 
Guinea's  President  Sekou  Toure  sent  greet- 
ings to  China's  Ninth  Party  Congress.  China 
Is  building  a  railroad  from  Tanzania  to  Zam- 
bia to  cut  out  Portuguese  Mozambique  and 
Rhodesia. 

Zambia's  President  Kenneth  Kaunda  took 
an  unexpected  step  against  Herbert  Chltepo. 
head  of  the  ZANU  guerrilla  underground 
operating  from  Zambia,  by  having  him  ar- 
rested. Police  found  that  he  had  kidnaped 
and  chained  a  black  partisan,  whom  he  had 
alleged  to  be  a  Rhodeslan  spy.  and  tortured 
him.  But  the  hearing  has  been  postponed 
until  the  delegates  of  the  14  nations  leave. 

By  elastic  method  Caetano  is  doing  far 
better  than  Salazar  in  bolstering  Portugal's 
possessions.  In  northern  Angola  the  former 
leading  guerrilla,  Alexander  Tatl.  a  tribal 
chief,  has  come  over  to  the  Portuguese  side. 
He  has  his  own  militia. 

The  Spanish  government  has  arrested  a 
Guinea  Front  leader.  Pons  de  Crucelro.  T\^o 
months  ago  Frellmo's  American-educated 
leader.  Prof.  Eduardo  Mondlane.  who  ran  the 
Moscow-oriented  movement  from  Tanzania, 
was  killed  by  a  package  bomb  sent  him  from 
Germany  In  a  Marxist  book.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  pro-Chinese  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary Uriah  Slmango. 

Slmango  arrested  the  65-year-old  chief  of 
the  Makonde  tribe.  Lazaro  Kavandame.  a 
supporter  of  Mondlane,  threw  him  In  Jail  and 
put  his  subordinates  in  charge  of  the  guer- 
rillas. The  chief  escaped  from  the  Jail  In  the 
guerrilla  camp  at  Mtwara  In  Tanzania  and 
walked  nearly  a  month  to  the  Portuguese 
border. 

After  a  conference  with  Portuguese  author- 
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Itles,  Kavandame  broadcast  demands  that  his 
tribesmen  desert  Slmango  and  make  peace. 
The  guerrilla  army  numbers  8.000,  mostly 
Makonde. 

A  crack  force  of  Makonde  guerrillas  Is  also 
operating  against  Frelimo  under  leadership 
of  the  bearded  big  game  hunter  Daniel  Roxo, 
34,  the  "White  Devil."  He  specialized  In  cap- 
turing guerrillas  alive  and  persuading  them 
to  become  informers.  Roxo  speaks  three  na- 
tive dialects,  and  gets  his  weapons  from  the 
Portuguese  regulars,  who  find  his  techniques 
of  ambush-laying  Inimitable. 


FINISH  HOEING  THE  GARDEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
said  that  when  someone  asked  St.  Fran- 
cis, while  working  in  his  garden,  what 
he  would  do  were  he  to  suddenly  learn 
that  he  would  die  at  sunset  that  day.  he 
replied,  "I  would  finish  hoeing  my  gar- 
den." 

Perhaps  this  is  an  apt  answer  to  all  of 
the  troubled  young  people  these  days  who 
feel  that  they  are  just  beginning  to  live  in 
a  world  where  nothing  appears  to  be  cer- 
tain, where  they  feel  there  is  no  security 
for  them,  or  anyone,  young  or  old. 

We  do  have  a  choice.  It  is  this  same 
obligation  to  go  about  the  business  of 
living  each  day  to  the  fullest,  the  chal- 
lenge to  concentrate  on  the  things  of  life, 
not  death,  that  Prof.  George  Wald  had 
in  mind  in  his  recent  remarks  at  MIT. 
"A  Generation  in  Search  of  a  F\iture." 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  extemporaneous  remarks  of  Professor 
Wald  as  they  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker 
of  March  22,  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

The   Talk   of    the   Town:    Notes   and 
Comments 

On  Tuesday,  March  4th.  in  the  Kresge 
Auditorium  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  a  group  of  scientists  assem- 
bled, with  students  and  others,  to  discuss 
the  uses  of  scientific  knowledge.  There  is 
nothing  we  might  print  In  these  columns 
that  could  be  more  urgent  than  the  extem- 
poraneous speech,  made  before  that  gather- 
ing by  George  Wald,  professor  of  biology 
at  Harvard  and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  under 
the  title  "A  Generation  In  Search  of  a  Fu- 
ture." We  therefore  quote  from  it  here  at 
length: 

"All  of  you  know  that  In  the  last  couple 
of  years  there  has  been  student  unrest, 
breaking  at  times  into  violence,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world:  in  England.  Germany. 
Italy,  Spain.  Mexico.  Japan,  and.  needless  to 
say,  many  parts  of  this  country.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  what  It 
all  means.  Perfectly  clearly.  It  means  some- 
thing different  in  Mexico  from  what  it  does 
in  France,  and  something  different  In  France 
from  what  It  does  In  Tokyo,  and  something 
different  In  Tokyo  from  what  it  does  in  this 
country.  Yet,  unless  we  are  to  assume  that 
students  have  gone  crazy  all  over  the  world, 
or  that  they  have  Just  decided  that  It's  the 
thing  to  do.  It  must  have  some  common 
meaning. 

"I  don't  need  to  go  so  far  afield  to  look  for 
that  meaning.  I  am  a  teacher,  and  at  Har- 
vard I  have  a  class  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  students — men  and  women — most 
of    them    freshmen    and    sophomores     Over 
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these  put  few  jrears.  I  have  felt  Increu 
Ingly  that  something  Is  terribly  wrong — and 
this  year  ever  so  inuch  more  than  last.  Some- 
thing has  gone  sour,  In  teaching  and  In 
learning.  It's  alitiost  as  though  there  were 
a  widespread  feejlng  that  education  has  be- 
come Irrelevant. 

"A  lecture  Is  miich  more  of  a  dialogue  than 
many  of  you  probably  realize.  As  you  lecture, 
you  keep  watchlig  the  faces,  and  Informa- 
tion keeps  coming  back  to  you  all  the  time. 
I  began  to  feel,  particularly  this  year,  that 
1  was  missing  niuch  of  what  was  coming 
back  I  tried  asking  the  students,  but  they 
didn't  or  couldnjt  help  me  very  much. 

"Put  I  think  I  know  what's  the  matter. 
I  think  that  thli  whole  generation  of  stu- 
dents Is  beset  w<th  a  profound  uneasiness, 
and  I  don't  think  that  they  have  yet  quite 
defined  Its  sourci  I  think  I  understand  the 
reasons  for  their  tneaslness  even  better  than 
they  do.  What  14  more,  I  share  their  un- 
easiness. I 

"What's  bothering  those  students?  Some  of 
them  tell  you  It's  the  Vietnam  war.  I  think 
the  Vietnam  war] Is  the  most  shameful  epi- 
sode In  the  whol^  of  American  history.  The 
concept.  o€  war  crimes  is  an  American  inven- 
tion. W*^  comn^ltted  many  war  crimes  in 
Vietnam— but  I'U|  tell  you  something  inter- 
esting about  thad  We  were  committing  war 
crimes  in  World  TJ^ar  n.  before  the  Nurem- 
berg trials  were  held  and  the  principle  of 
war  crimes  was  stated.  The  saturation  bomb- 
ing of  German  elites  was  a  war  crime.  Drop- 
ping those  atomld  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  was  a  vtar  crime.  If  we  had  lost 
the  war.  It  might  fcave  been  our  leaders  who 
had  to  answer  fi  such  acUons.  I've  gone 
through  all  that  history  lately,  and  I  find 
that  there's  a  glminlck  In  It.  It  Isn't  written 
out.  but  I  think  ie  established  It  by  prece- 
dent. That  glmmldk  is  that  If  one  can  allege 
that  one  is  repelling  or  retaliating  for  an 
aggression,  after  that  everything  goes. 

"And.  you  see.  |we  are  living  In  a  world 
In  which  all  war^  are  wars  of  defense.  All 
War  Departments  are  now  Defense  Depart- 
ments. This  Is  alljpart  of  the  doubletalk  of 
our  time.  The  agbressor  Is  always  on  the 
other  side.  I  suppose  this  Is  why  our  ex- 
Secretary  of  State  I  Dean  Rusk  went  to  such 
pains  to  Insist,  ai  he  still  Insists,  that  In 
Vietnam  we  are  retelling  an  aggression.  And 
If  that's  what  wd  are  doing — so  runs  the 
doctrine— everything  goes.  If  the  concept  of 
war  crimes  is  evert  to  mean  anything,  they 
will  have  to  be  deftned  as  categories  of  acts. 
regardless  of  alleged  provocation.  But  that 
Isn't  so  now.  ' 

•I  think  we've  lest  that  war.  as  a  lot  of 
other  people  think. I  too.  The  Vietnamese  have 
a  secret  weapon.  It[s  their  willingness  to  die 
beyond  our  willingness  to  kill.  In  effect. 
You  can  kill  us.  but 
lot  of  us;  you  may  have 
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they've   been   say 
you'll  have  to  kill 


to  kill  all  of  us.  Aid,  thank  heaven,  we  are 
not  yet  ready  to  do  that. 

"Yet  we  have  come  a  long  way  toward  It — 
far  enough  to  slcMen  many  Americans,  far 
enough  to  sicken  eten  our  fighting  men.  Par 
enough  so  that  ovk  national  symbols  have 
gone  sour.  How  maiiy  of  you  can  sing  about 
the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting 
in  air'  without  t^ilnklng.  Those  are  our 
bombs  and  our  rockets,  bursting  over  South 
Vietnamese  villages^  When  those  words  were 
written,  we  were  ^  people  struggling  for 
freedom  against  oporesslon.  Now  we  are  sup- 
porting open  or  tlUnly  disguised  military 
dictatorships  all  ove-  the  world,  helping  them 
to  control  and  repnss  peoples  struggling  for 
their  freedom. 

"But  that  Vletnari  war.  shameful  and  ter- 
rible as  It  Is.  seems  ;o  me  only  an  Immediate 
Incident  in  a  much  larger  and  more  stub- 
bom  situation. 

"Part  of  my  troulle  with  students  Is  that 
almost  all  the  stucienta  I  teach  were  bom 
after  World  War  II.  Just  after  World  War  II 
a  series  of  new  and  abnormal  procedures  came 
Into  American  life.  *re  regarded  them  at  the 


time  as  temporary  abberatlons.  We  thought 
we  would  get  back  to  normal  American  life 
someday. 

"But  those  procedures  have  stayed  with 
us  now  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  those 
students  of  mine  have  never  known  anything 
else.  They  think  those  things  are  normal. 
They  think  that  we've  always  had  a  Penta- 
gon, that  we  have  always  had  a  big  Army, 
and  that  we  have  always  had  a  draft.  But 
those  are  all  new  things  In  American  life,  and 
I  think  that  they  are  Incompatible  with  what 
America  meant  before. 

"How  many  of  you  realize  that  Just  before 
World    War   n    the   entire   American    Army, 
Including  the  Air  Corps,  numbered  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  thousand  men?  Then 
World  War  II  started,  but  we  weren't  yet  In  It. 
and.  seeing  that  there  was  great  trouble  lii 
the   world,    we   doubled    this   Army    to   two 
hundred    and    sixty-eight    thousand    men. 
Then,  in   World   War  U.  It  got  to  be  eight 
million.  And  then  World  War  11  came  to  an 
end  and  we  prepared  to  go  back  to  a  peace- 
time   Army,    somewhat    as     the    American 
Army  had  always  been  before.  And.  Indeed, 
In  1950 — you  think  about  1950.  our  interna- 
tional commitments,  the  Cold  War,  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — In  1950, 
we  got  down  to  six  hundred  thousand  men! 
•'Now   we  have   three   and   a  half   million 
men  under  arms:   about  six  hundred  thou- 
sand   In    Vietnam,    about     three    hundred 
thousand  more  in    support  areas'  elsewhere 
In  the  Pacific,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  in  Germany.  And  there  are  a  lot 
at  home.  Some  months  ago.  we  were  told  that 
three  hundred    thousand   National   Guards- 
men and  two  hundred  thousand  reservists — 
so  half  a  million  men — had   been  specially 
trained  for  riot  duty  in  the  cities. 

•'I  say  the  Vietnam  war  Is  just  an  Immedi- 
ate Incident  because  as  long  as  we  keep  that 
big  an  Army,  it  will  always  find  things  to  do. 
If  the  Vietnam  war  stopped  tomorrow  the 
chances  are  that  with  that  big  a  military 
establishment  we  would  be  In  another  such 
adventure,  abroad  or  at  home,  before  you 
knew  It. 

"The  thing  to  do  about  the  draft  Is  not  to 
reform  it  but  to  get  rid  of  It. 

"A  peacetime  draft  Is  the  most  un- 
American  thing  I  know.  All  the  time  I  was 
growing  up,  I  was  told  about  oppressive  Cen- 
tral European  countries  and  Russia,  where 
young  men  were  forced  into  the  Army,  and  I 
was  told  what  they  did  about  it.  They 
chopped  off  a  finger,  or  shot  off  a  couple  of 
toes,  or.  better  still,  if  they  could  manage  it. 
they  came  to  this  country.  And  we  under- 
stood that,  and  sympathized,  and  were  glad 
to  welcome  them. 

■'Now.  by  present  estimates,  from  four  to 
six  thousand  Americans  of  draft  age  have 
left  this  Country  for  Canada,  two  or  three 
thousand  more  have  gone  to  Europe,  and  it 
looks  as  though  many  more  were  preparme 
to  emigrate. 

"A  bill  to  stop  the  draft  was  recently  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  (S.  503) .  sponsored  by  a 
group  or  Senators  that  runs  the  gamut  from 
McGovern  and  Hatfield  to  Barry  Goldwater.  I 
hope  it  goes  through.  But  I  think  that  when 
we  get  rid  of  the  draft  we  must  also  dras- 
tlcaUy  cut  back  the  size  of  the  armed  forces. 
"Yet  there  Is  something  ever  so  much  big- 
ger and  more  Important  than  the  draft.  That 
bigger  thing,  of  course.  Is  the  militarization 
of  oiu-  country.  Ex-President  Elsenhower.  In 
his  farewell  address,  warned  us  of  what  he 
called  the  military-Industrial  complex.  I  am 
sad  to  say  that  we  must  begin  to  think  of  it 
now  as  the  mlUtary-lndustrlal-labor-unlon 
complex.  What  happened  under  the  plea  of 
the  Cold  War  was  not  alone  that  we  built 
up  the  first  big  peacetime  Army  in  our  his- 
tory but  that  we  institutionalized  It.  We 
built.  I  suppose,  the  biggest  govemment 
building  in  our  history  to  run  it,  and  we  in- 
stitutionalized It. 
"I  don't  think  we  can  live  with  the  present 


military  establishment,  and  its  elghty- 
blllion-dollar-a-year  budget,  and  keep  Amer- 
ica anything  like  the  America  we  have  known 
In  the  past.  It  Is  corrupting  the  life  of  the 
whole  country.  It  Is  buying  up  everything  in 
sight:  industries,  banks,  Investors,  scien- 
tists— and  lately  it  seems  also  to  have  bought 
up  the  labor  unions. 

"The  Defense  Department  is  always  broke. 
but  some  of  the  things  it  does  with  that 
eighty  billion  dollars  a  year  would  make  Buck 
Rogers  envious.  Por  example,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal,  on  the  outskirts  of  Den- 
ver, was  manufacturing  a  deadly  nerve  poison 
on  such  a  scale  that  there  was  a  problem  o: 
waste  disposal.  Nothing  daunted,  the  people 
there  dug  a  tunnel  two  miles  deep  under 
Denver,  into  which  they  have  Injected  so 
much  poisoned  water  that,  beginning  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago,  Denver  has  experienced  a 
series  of  earth  tremors  of  Increasing  severity 
Now  there  is  grave  fear  of  a  major  earth 
quake.  An  interesting  debate  Is  In  progress  as 
to  whether  Denver  will  be  safer  If  that  lake  of 
poisoned  water  Is  removed  or  is  left  in  place 
"Perhaps  you  have  read  also  of  those  six 
thousand  sheep  that  suddenly  died  in  Skull 
Valley,  Utah,  killed  by  another  nerve  poison— 
a  strange  and,  I  believe,  still  unexplained 
accident,  since  the  nearest  testing  seems  to 
have  been  thirty  miles  away. 

"As  for  Vietnam,  the  expenditure  of  fire- 
power there  has  been  frightening.  Some  of 
you  may  still  remember  Khe  Sanh,  a  hamlet 
just  south  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  where 
a  force  of  United  States  Marines  was  belea- 
guered for  a  time.  During  that  period,  we 
dropped  on  the  perimeter  of  Khe  Sanh  more 
explosives  than  fell  on  Japan  throughout 
World  War  n.  and  more  than  fell  on  the 
whole  of  Europe  during  the  years  1942  and 
1943. 

■'One  of  the  officers  there  was  quoted  as 
having  said  afterward.  'It  looks  like  the  world 
caught  smallpox  and  died." 

"The  only  point  of  government  Is  to  safe- 
guard and  foster  life.  Our  government  has 
become  preoccupied  with  death,  vrtth  the 
business  of  killing  and  being  killed.  So-called 
defense  now  absorbs  sixty  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tional budget,  and  about  twelve  per  cent  of 
the  Gross  National  Product. 

"A   lively   debate   Is   beginning   again   on 
whether  or  not  we  should  deploy  antlballlstlc 
missiles,  the  ABM.  I  don't  have  to  talk  about 
them — everyone  else  here  Is  doing  that.  But 
I  should  like  to  mention  a  curious  circum- 
stance. In  September.  1967.  or  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  we  had  a  meeting  of  M.I.T 
and    Harvard    people.    Including   experts    on 
these  matters,  to  talk  about  whether  any- 
thing could  be  done  to  block  the  Sentinel 
system — the  deployment  of  ABMs.  Everyone 
present   thought    them    undesirable,    but   a 
few  of  the  most  knowledgeable  persons  took 
what  seemed  to  be  the  practical  view:  'Why 
fight  about  a  dead  Issue?  It  has  been  decided, 
the  funds  have  been  appropriated.  Let's  go 
on  from  there." 
"Well,  fortunately.  It's  not  a  dead  Issue. 
"An  ABM  Is  a  nuclear  weapon.  It  takes  a 
nuclear  weapon  to  stop  a  nuclear  weapon. 
And  our  concern  must  be  with  the  whole 
Issue  of  nuclear  weapons. 

'There  Is  an  entire  semantics  ready  to  deal 
with  the  sort  of  thing  I  am  about  to  say.  It 
Involves  such  phrases  as  'Those  are  the  facts 
of  life.'  No— these  are  the  facts  of  death 
I  don't  accept  them,  and  I  advise  you  not  to 
accept  them.  We  are  under  repeated  pressure 
to  accept  things  that  are  presented  to  us  as 
settled — decisions  that  have  been  made.  Al- 
ways there  Is  the  thought:  Let's  go  on  from 
there.  But  this  time  we  don't  see  how  to  go 
on.  We  win  have  to  stick  with  these  Issues. 
"We  are  told  that  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  between  them,  by  now  have  stock- 
piled nuclear  weapons  of  approximately  the 
explosive  power  of  fifteen  tons  of  TNT  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  on  earth.  And 
now  It  is  suggested  that  we  must  make  more. 
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All  very  regrettable,  of  course,  but  'thoae  are 
the  facta  of  life.'  We  really  would  like  to  dis- 
arm, but  our  new  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
made  the  Ingenious  proiKieal  that  now  is  the 
time  to  greatly  Increase  our  nuclear  arma- 
mente,  so  that  we  can  disarm  from  a  pKWltlon 
of  strength. 

"I  think  all  of  you  know  there  is  no  ade- 
quate defense  against  massive  nuclear  attack. 
It  Is  both  easier  and  cheaper  to  circumvent 
itny  known  nuclear-defense  system  than  to 
provide  it.  It's  all  pretty  crazy.  At  the  very 
moment  we  talk  of  deploying  ABMs,  we  are 
also  building  the  MIRV,  the  weapon  to  cir- 
cumvent ABMs. 

"As  far  as  I  know,  the  most  conservative 
estimates  of  the  number  of  Americans  who 
would  be  killed  in  a  major  nuclear  attack, 
with  everything  working  as  well  as  can  be 
hoped  and  all  foreseeable  precautions  taken, 
run  to  about  fifty  million.  We  have  become 
callous  to  gruesome  statistics,  and  this  seems 
at  first  to  be  only  another  gruesome  statistic. 
You  think.  Bang! — and  next  morning,  if 
you're  still  there,  you  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  fifty  million  people  were  killed. 

"But  that  Isn't  the  way  It  happens.  When 
we  killed  close  to  two  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple with  those  first,  little,  old-fashioned 
uranium  bombs  that  we  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki,  about  the  same  number 
of  persons  were  maimed,  blinded,  burned, 
poisoned,  and  otherwise  doomed.  A  lot  of 
them  took  a  long  time  to  die. 

'"That's  the  way  it  would  be.  Not  a  bang 
and  a  certain  number  of  corpses  to  bury  but 
a  nation  filled  with  millions  of  helpless, 
maimed,  tortured,  and  doomed  persons,  and 
the  survivors  huddled  with  their  families  In 
shelters,  with  guns  ready  to  fight  off  their 
neighbors  trying  to  get  some  uncontamlnated 
food  and  water. 

"A  few  months  ago,  Senator  Richard  Rus- 
sell, of  Georgia,  ended  a  speech  In  the  Senate 
with  the  words  'If  we  have  to  start  over  again 
with  another  Adam  and  Eve,  I  want  them  to 
be  Americans:  and  I  want  them  on  this  con- 
tinent and  not  In  Europe.'  That  was  c.  United 
States  senator  making  a  patriotic  speech. 
Well,  here  is  a  Nobel  laureate  who  thinks 
that  those  words  are  criminally  Insane. 

""How  real  Is  the  threat  of  full-scale  nuclear 
war?  I  have  my  own  very  Inexpert  Idea,  but, 
realizing  how  little  I  know,  and  fearful  that 
I  may  be  a  little  paranoid  on  this  subject, 
I  take  every  opportunity  to  ask  reputed  ex- 
perts. I  asked  that  question  of  a  distinguished 
professor  of  government  at  Harvard  about  a 
month  ago.  I  asked  him  what  sort  of  odds  he 
would  lay  on  the  possibility  of  full-scale 
nuclear  war  within  the  foreseeable  future. 
Oh,'  he  said  comfortably,  'I  think  I  can  give 
you  a  pretty  good  answer  to  that  question. 
I  estimate  the  probability  of  full-scale  nu- 
clear war,  provided  that  the  situation  remains 
about  as  It  is  now,  at  two  per  cent  per  year.' 
Anybody  can  do  the  simple  calculation  that 
shows  that  two  per  cent  per  year  means  that 
the  chance  of  having  that  full-scale  nuclear 
war  by  1990  Is  about  one  In  three,  and  by 
2000  It  is  about  fifty-fifty. 

"I  think  I  know  what  Is  bothering  the 
students.  I  think  that  what  we  are  up  against 
is  a  generation  that  Is  by  no  means  sure 
that  It  has  a  future. 

"I  am  growing  old,  and  my  future,  so  to 
speak.  Is  already  behind  me.  But  there  are 
those  studenta  of  mine,  who  are  in  my  mind 
always;  and  there  are  my  children,  the 
youngest  of  them  now  seven  and  nine,  whose 
future  is  Infinitely  more  precious  to  me  than 
my  own.  So  It  Isn't  just  their  generation;  it's 
mine,  too.  We're  all  In  It  together. 

"Are  we  to  have  a  chance  to  live?  We  don't 
ask  for  prosperity,  or  security.  Only  for  a 
reasonable  chance  to  live,  to  work  out  our 
destiny  in  peace  and  decency.  Not  to  go  down 
In  history  as  the  apocalyptic  generation. 

"And  It  isn't  only  nuclear  war.  Another 
overwhelming  threat  Is  In  the  population  ex- 
plosion. That  has  not  yet  even  begun  to  come 
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under  control.  There  Is  every  Indication  that 
the  world  population  will  double  before  the 
year  2000,  and  there  Is  a  widespread  expecta- 
tion of  famine  on  an  unprecedented  scale  in 
many  parte  of  the  world.  The  experte  tend  to 
differ  only  In  their  estimates  of  when  those 
famines  will  begin.  Some  think  by  1980; 
others  think  they  can  be  staved  off  until 
1990;  very  few  expect  that  they  will  not  occur 
by  the  year  2000 

"That  Is  the  problem.  Unless  we  can  be 
surer  than  we  now  are  that  this  generation 
has  a  future,  nothing  else  matters.  It's  not 
good  enough  to  give  it  tender,  loving  care, 
to  supply  it  with  breakfast  foods,  to  buy  It 
expensive  educations.  Those  things  don't 
mean  anything  unless  this  generation  has  a 
future.  And  we're  not  sure  that  it  does. 

"I  don't  think  that  there  are  problems  of 
youth,  or  student  problems.  All  the  real 
problems  I  know  about  are  grown-up  prob- 
lems. 

"Perhaps  you  will  think  me  altogether  ab- 
surd, or  'academic,'  or  hopelessly  innocent — 
that  Is,  until  you  think  of  the  alternatives — 
If  I  say,  as  I  do  to  you  now:  We  have  to  get 
rid  of  those  nuclear  weapons.  There  is  noth- 
ing worth  having  that  can  be  obtained  by 
nuclear  war — nothing  material  or  Ideologi- 
cal— no  tradition  that  it  can  defend.  It  Is 
utterly  self-defeating.  Those  atomic  bombs 
represent  an  unusable  weapon.  The  only  use 
for  an  atomic  bomb  Is  to  keep  somebody  else 
from  using  one.  It  can  give  us  no  protec- 
tion— only  the  doubtful  satisfaction  of  re- 
taliation. Nuclear  weapKjns  offer  us  nothing 
but  a  balance  of  terror,  and  a  balance  of 
terror  Is  still  terror. 

'"We  have  to  get  rid  of  those  atomic  weap- 
ons, here  and  everywhere.  We  cannot  live 
with  them. 

"I  think  we've  reached  a  point  of  great 
decision,  not  just  for  our  nation,  not  only  for 
all  humanity,  but  for  life  upon  the  earth.  I 
tell  my  studenta,  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that 
I  hope  they  will  share,  that  the  carbon,  ni- 
trogen, and  oxygen  that  make  up  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  our  living  substance  were 
cooked  In  the  deep  interiors  of  earlier  gen- 
erations of  dying  stars.  Gathered  up  from 
the  ends  of  the  universe,  over  billions  of 
years,  eventually  they  came  to  form,  in  part, 
the  substance  of  our  sun.  Its  planets,  and 
ourselves.  Three  billion  years  ago,  life  arose 
upon  the  earth.  It  is  the  only  life  In  the  solar 
system. 

"About  two  million  years  ago.  man  ap- 
peared. He  has  become  the  dominant  species 
on  the  earth.  All  other  living  things,  animal 
and  plant,  live  by  his  sufferance.  He  Is  the 
custodian  of  life  on  earth,  and  In  the  solar 
system.  It's  a  big  responsibility. 

"The  thought  that  we're  In  competition 
with  Russians  or  with  Chinese  Is  all  a  mis- 
take, and  trivial.  We  are  one  species,  with  a 
world  to  win.  There's  life  all  over  this  uni- 
verse, but  the  only  life  In  the  solar  system  is 
on  earth,  and  In  the  whole  universe  we  are 
the  only  men. 

"Our  business  Is  with  life,  not  death.  Our 
challenge  Is  to  give  what  account  we  can  of 
what  becomes  of  life  In  the  solar  system,  this 
corner  of  the  universe  that  Is  our  nome;  and, 
most  of  all,  what  becomes  of  men — all  men, 
of  all  nations,  colors,  and  creeds.  This  has 
become  one  world,  a  world  for  all  men.  It  Is 
only  such  a  world  that  can  now  offer  us  life. 
and  the  chance  to  go  on." 


ABM— THE  LAST  BULWARK  AGAINST 
INTERNATIONAL  TYRANNY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  times 
our  foreign  friends  offer  the  soundest 
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critique  of  the  problems  the  American 
people  are  experiencing  and  what  they 
can  expect. 

One  such  analysis  is  a  recent  article  by 
a  former  international  diplomat  of  a 
country  now  behind  the  Communist  cur- 
tain who,  for  fear  of  his  life,  lives  in 
exile  and  writes  under  the  pen  name  of 
Z.  A.  Rust. 

Mr.  Rust  compares  the  naivete  and  lack 
of  statesmanship  of  the  American  lead- 
ers today  with  the  disbelief  and  lack  of 
concern  in  his  country  until  it  was  too 
late.  There  was  no  second  chance  for  his 
country  or  people — nor  will  there  be  for 
us. 

I  present  his  work,  "The  Ghost  in  the 
White  House  and  the  Coming  American 
Tragedy"  at  this  point: 

The  Ghost  in  the  WnriE  House  and  thk 
Coming  American  Tragedy 

"Through  a  systematic  terror,  during 
which  every  breach  of  contract,  every  treason, 
every  lie  will  be  lawful,  we  will  find  the  way 
to  abase  humanity  down  to  the  lowest  level 
of  existence.  It  is  only  that  way  that  we  will 
succeed  in  transforming  It  into  that  passive 
and  obedient  Instrument  that  Is  Indispensa- 
ble to  the  establishment  of  our  dominion." — 
Lenin.  (Collected  Works. — Russian  edition, 
1923.) 

If  the  tragedy  will  be  called  suicide  or 
murder  depends  on  the  operating  groups  we 
choose  to  consider:  the  persistent  victims  of 
the  Roosevelt  folly  and  the  73  Senators  who 
out  of  party  discipline  ratified  the  disastrous 
Nonproliferatlon  Treaty,  or  the  false  advisors 
and  the  communist  parachutists  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy tried  to  ferret  out  of  America's  State 
and  social  apparatus. 

Suicide  or  murder,  the  thing  that  is  di- 
rectly at  stake  Is  the  downfall  of  the  last 
existing  non-Communist  big  power,  supreme 
purpose  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

In  order  better  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cance, for  the  United  States  and  the  world, 
of  the  ratification  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate of  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  we  must  go 
back  to  two  past  evente;  1)  The  surrender 
by  Pranklin  Roosevelt  of  almost  half  of  non- 
Communist  Euroi>e  to  the  Communist  Em- 
pire, 2)  President  Kennedy's  speech  which 
was  the  base  of  the  policy  of  demollshment  of 
the  United  States  First  Strike  Nuclear  Porce. 
Those  evente  separated  by  fifteen  years  of 
co-Existence  were  prompted  by  the  same 
chimera,  that  of  the  Communist  arch-fiend 
transformed  into  a  friendly  collaborator  of 
the  Christian  world. 

The  speech  of  the  President  was  very  much 
admired  for  the  military  and  technical 
knowledge  showed  by  a  non-professional  per- 
sonality. The  truth  Is  that  very  professional 
military  and  political  individuals,  from  the 
Soviet  General  Staff  and  Porelgn  Office,  have 
been  responsible  for  the  substance  of  Ken- 
nedy's address.  It  represented  and  Imple- 
mented exactly  the  desire  expressed  by  Com- 
rade Kutnetzof  to  Mr.  Rostov,  the  President's 
emissary  to  Moscow.  "Your  policy,  observed 
the  Soviet  undersecretary  of  state,  excludes 
a  surprise  attack  against  the  Soviet  Union; 
all  your  First  Strike  apparatus  Is  therefore  a 
useless  luxury.  Give  It  up  and  a  big  step 
would  have  been  made  towards  a  political 
understanding  between  our  two  countries." 
Kennedy  bought  the  idea,  MacNamara  took 
charge  of  its  execution.  Neither  the  Ken- 
nedy nor  the  Johnson  administration  seem 
to  have  realized  the  difference  between  "not 
having  the  intention  to  strike  first"  and  con- 
forming oneself  to  the  request  of  an  enemy 
who  aaks  you  to  disarm  yourself. 

Useless  to  remark  that  Soviet  Russia  did 
not  follow  the  policy  recommended  by  Mr. 
Kutnetzof. 

Defense  Secretary  Laird  had  communicated 
recently  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
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Committee — ^wheje.  besides  Senator  Pul- 
brlght  and  Symington  he  had  to  face  an 
hostile  peacenl^kold  public — Information 
which  until  thetk  had  been  kept  secret  by 
the  preceding  Administration,  disclosing  for 
the  flrst  time  pjubllcly  and  officially  "that 
there  was  no  question  that  with  their  large 
tonnage  of  nuclear  warheads  the  Soviets  were 
going  to  a  flrst  itrlke  capability",  and  that 
the  Soviet  deplc  yment  of  Intercontinental 
missiles  with  wa  heads  larger  than  those  of 
the  U.S.  "leads  1o  the  conclusion  that  this 
can  be  only  aimed  at  destroying  our  retalia- 
tory force." 

Secretary  Laird's  declarations  ask  for  some 
elaboration.  It  was  the  impudent  violation. 
97  times  repeated  of  the  flrst  Test  Ban  Agree- 
ment that  permitted  Soviet  Russia  to  develop 
nuclear  warheadji  ten  times  more  powerful 
than  those  with  which  the  United  States, 
respectful  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  Test 
Ban  Agreements  are  forced,  even  today,  to 
content  themsel'res.  As  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Cnion  have  for  the  moment 
about  the  same  t  umber  of  land  based  inter- 
continental missiles,  this  means  that  the 
Soviets  dispose  fcr  a  sneak  nuclear  attack  of 
ten  times  more  negatons  than  the  United 
States '.'-.  befoni  that  attack.  Taking  into 
account  that  the  superiority  in  tonnage  of 
the  nuclear  mlsjiles  does  not  Indicate  ex- 
actly their  superiority  in  destructive  power, 
but  also  the  fac  ;  that  the  population  and 
the  industries  of  the  United  States  are  much 
more  concentrated  than  in  the  Soviet  Re- 
public, the  estln  ation  presented  by  Secre- 
tary Laird,  computed  under  the  Democratic 
administration,  shows  that  the  Soviets  could 
kill  35%  of  the  United  States  population 
with  200  of  their  nissiles;  for  the  same  effect 
the  United  State  t  would  need  six  times  as 
many  well  placed  luclear  bombs. 

It  Is  the  defens!  of  the  U.S.  cities  that  the 
leftists  and  new -leftist  circles,  under  the 
leadership  of  some  very  distinguished  per- 
sonalities, are  de:ided  to  prevent,  in  order 
not  to  offend  Sov  et  Russia  and  Red  Chinas 
susceptibility,  two  friendly  countries  who 
might  see  in  thosd  purely  defensive  measures 
the  preparation  o:'  a  surprise  nuclear  aggres- 
sion. Indeed,  whllj  Soviet  Russia  has  started 
a  broad  developmsnt  of  anti-missile  defense 
for  the  protection  of  her  population,  the 
leftist  and  neo-Ieftist  circles  in  the  United 
States  oppose  ever  the  stingy  project  of  anti- 
missile protection  for  two  of  the  U.S.  inter- 
continental missiles  bases,  presented  by  the 
Nixon  Admlnlstra  ;lon. 

The  sum-total  )f  the  present  comparative 
nuclear  situation  may  be  thus  described 
therefore:  d)  co  itinuous  disaggregation  of 
the  US  First  Strl  ce  Force,  started  under  the 
Kennedy  admlnlsl  ration  and  critical  vulner- 
ability of  the  U  3  Second  Strike  bases:  (2) 
continuous  Increase  of  Soviet  Russia's  First 
Strike  Force  and  of  its  defense  against  re- 
taliation operations.  In  such  circumstances 
there  is  no  wonder  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration and  its  op|ionent6  in  the  Congress  are 
in  agreement  over  one  Important  point:  both 
declare  that  the  only  real  defense  against 
nuclear  anihilatioii  would  be  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Sovl  !t  Government  concerning 
the  control  of  nuclear  armament  or  of  arma- 
ment in  general. 

Both  the  preset  t  administration  and  the 
opposing  Congressmen  know,  nevertheless, 
very  well  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
all  the  agreements  to  which  It  has  ever  sub- 
scribed: both  know  that  the  Soviets  will 
never  consent  to  g:  ve  up  the  crushing  superi- 
ority they  have  In  Europe  in  matter  of 
traditional  warfaie  and,  between  the  two 
continents,  in  ma  ter  of  nuclear  armament. 
Both  know  that  ;he  maximum  concession 
which  could  be  ej  pected  from  Moscow  is  a 
stabilization  at  th  ^  present  level  of  miUtary 
possibilities.  Both  know,  also,  that  Soviet 
Russia  has  declare  1  beforehand  that  she  re- 
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Jects  categorically  any  control  on  her  terri- 
tory of  the  implementation  of  any  disarma- 
ment agreement.  The  opposed  party  will  have 
therefore  to  rely  only  upon  her  word  and  her 
good  faith. 

Until  the  recent  visit  of  President  Nixon  to 
the  Western  European  capitals  and  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  the 
U.S.  could  not  have  been  coerced  to  accept 
such  a  precarious  and.  perilous  situation  as 
the  unique  way  of  assuring  a  pretense  ol 
peace  and  of  delaying  the  unavoidable  out- 
come The  existence  of  even  a  fitful  NATO 
and,  more  especially,  the  confidence  which, 
despite  of  all,  the  NATO  countries  still  had 
in  the  U.S.'  support  in  case  of  a  Soviet  at- 
tack or  a  Soviet  menace,  created  a  fragile 
first  line  of  political  and  military  defense  for 
the  United  States,  and  left  open  the  possibil- 
ity of  reinforcing  this  line  to  the  point  In 
which  it  would  have  represented  an  almost 
insuperable  obstacle  for  the  Kremlin's  world- 
dominating  aspirations.'  The  ratification  of 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  President 
Nixon's  trip,  diplomatic  prelude  to  this  rati- 
fication, have  quelled  that  possibility  and 
has  given  the  NATO  as  much  as  the  coup  de 
grace. 

The  scandalous  "no-wln"  campaign  of  the 
American  Press  and  media  of  communication, 
and  the  timorous  and  pro-Soviet  manifesta- 
tions in  the  American  Senate  by  some  of  the 
most  infiuentlal  personalities  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  concerning  the  NPT  and  the  Viet- 
nam affair,  scattered  In  the  capitals  and  the 
public  opinion  of  the  NATO  countries  the  last 
illusions  about  the  United  States  taking  the 
terrible  risk  of  a  nuclear  war  on  behalf  of 
the  European  continent. 

The  only  way  of  breaking  In  Europe,  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlantic,  the 
balance  of  nuclear  terror,  or  better  said  the 
permanent  state  of  nuclear  blaclcmail  of 
which  the  Conununlst  World  has  been  the 
unique  beneficiary,  would  have  been  the 
sudden  transformation  of  the  group  of 
NATO  countries  In  a  second  nuclear  power, 
a  thing  which  could  have  been  done  almost 
Instantaneously,  without  giving  the  Soviets 
the  time  necessary  to  prevent  it.  This  would 
have  transformed  what  was  only  a  symbol 
of  antl-Communlst  collaboration  in  a  homo- 
geneous nuclear  block,  extending  from  the 
East-German  frontiers  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
having  also  among  its  arsenal  the  explosive 
power  of  150  millions  of  enslaved  Europeans, 
a  block  obviously  more  dangerous  for  So- 
viet Russia  than  the  Soviet  nuclear  power 
is  for  the  United  States.  That  was  what  the 
Soviets  were  afraid  of,  and  that  is  the  enor- 
mous political  and  military  victory  they  have 
won  when  the  United  States  Solons  sold 
their  country's  birthright  for  a  plate  of  lens. 
The  result  of  the  situation  which  has  been 
thus  perfected  by  the  new  United  States 
Administration,  can  be  only  a  tragic  accelera- 
tion of  the  process  of  continuous  capitula- 
tion which  monitors  East-West  relations 
since  Teheran  and  Yalta.  It  is  in  Asia,  very 
likely,  that  this  acceleration  will  bring  the 
United  States  to  a  new  crisis  of  eminence 
and  power,  herald  of  the  approaching  strug- 
gle on  the  inner  and  foreign  battlefield  for 
their  existence  as  a  free  nation. 

To  understand  the  origin  and  the  nature 
of  the  mess  in  which  the  United  States  have 
entangled  themselves  In  Vietnam  we  must, 
as  for  the  nuclear  European  imbroglio,  go 
back  to  two  past  and  fairly  wide  apart  hap- 
penings: (1)  the  moment  in  which  Presi- 
dent Truman,  for  no  explainable  reasons  in 
terms  of  avowable  national  or  International 
considerations,  snatched  China  from  the 
hands  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  eind  gave  It  to  the 
Communist  Hinplre.  a  more  Important  mile- 
stone, perhaps,  in  human  history  than  the 
surrendering  to  Stalin  of  half  of  Europe  by 
Franklin  Roosevelt;  (2)  the  repeated  and 
still  valid  declarations  by  President  John- 
son and  every  responsible  factor  in  Wash- 
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ington,  that  the  United  States  had  no  Inten- 
tion to  win  the  war  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaging more  than  500.000  men  and  have  lost 
already  about  40.000  officers  and  soldiers  and 
more  than  3.000  planes  and  helicopters,  and 
sijent  more  money  than  for  the  whole  war 
against  Japan.  It  Is  of  course  only  the  firm 
and  proclaimed  decision  not  to  win  the  war 
m  the  Par  East  that  has  prevented  It  to  be 
won  months  and  years  ago.  It  Is  the  humil- 
iating negotiations  In  Paris,  where  slap  after 
slap  have  answered  the  United  States'  over- 
tures and  forbearance  that  have  convinced 
Ho  Chi  Minh  he  could  demand  anything,  as 
it  was  not  the  tens  of  millions  of  Americans, 
who  were  as  sensitive  to  national  honor  and 
patriotic  summons  as  the  soldiers  who  were 
fighting  his  troops,  who  dictated  In  Wash- 
ington, but  a  clique  of  Insiders  of  mixed 
origin  and  doubtful   affiliation. 

In  fact  the  United  States'  proposal  of  recip- 
rocal withdrawal  of  troops  meant  already 
victory  for  Hanoi,  for  which  no  neutralized 
zone  has  ever  existed  and  whose  troops  will 
remain  always  in  readiness  for  a  new  inva- 
sion. But  what  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  bosses 
in  Moscow  and  Peking  are  working  for  is 
more  than  that:  they  want  a  manifest  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
forces  which  will  not  permit  Washington  to 
save  Its  face  even  In  the  measure  allowed  by 
the  pretended  reciprocity,  a  withdrawal 
which  will  make  of  all  the  Americans'  efforts 
and  sacrifices  a  huge  and  cruel  Bay  of  Pigs. 
What  Is  aimed  at  Is  the  outlawry  of  United 
States'  Influence  and  even  presence  from  the 
whole  Par-Eastern  area,  which  will  maki- 
them  lose  all  their  friends  and  allies.  Thai- 
land. Laos.  Burma.  Indonesia  and  even 
South  Korea,  the  Philippines  and  Japan. 

This  will  deprive  them  of  the  only  chance 
to  avoid  being  caught.  In  three  or  four  year.s 
from  now,  in  probably  Irresistible  Slno- 
Sovlet  nuclear  pliers.  A  situation  which  with 
the  predictable  political  changes  In  a  Europe 
abandoned  to  Communist  menace  and  power, 
could  force  the  United  States  to  accept  a  cru- 
cial showdown  at  a  moment  chosen  by  the 
enemy,  or  to  accept  the  government  of  ad- 
ministrators chosen  also  by  him.  indirectly 
or  directly. 

Only  a  total  change  in  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  radical  change  in  the 
mentality  of  the  present  leadership,  could 
prevent  the  fall  of  American  power,  influ- 
ence and  prestige  in  both  the  western  and 
the  eastern  hemisphere  and,  consequently, 
the  repulsive  emergence  of  the  animal  farm 
of  men  and  nations  announcd  by  Lenin  and 
his  successors. 

Is  such  a  radical  change  likely  to  occur? 
Some  ominous  news  came  recently  from 
Washington.  The  well  Informed  and  con- 
trolled Press  reports  that  President  Nixon 
"was  anxious  to  get  a  flrst  hand  assessment  of 
the  popularity  of  the  Saigon  regime  and  of 
the  concessions  this  regime  was  prepared  to 
make  towards  reaching  a  political  settle- 
ment with  the  Communist  enemy."  The  New 
York  Times  and  the  Time  Magazine,  the 
band  leaders  of  the  dozens  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  which  have  espoused  the  en- 
emy line,  have  stricken  for  months  the  same 
chord. 

It  seems  that  the  same  fate,  or  worse,  is  in- 
tended for  President  Nguyen- Van -Thieu 
and  Vice  President  Kao-Ky,  than  that  which 
has  been  meted  to  Chiang-Kai-Shek  by  the 
Lattimore  gang  of  conspirators.  The  ghoet  of 
the  White  House  is  still  there,  under  all  its 
Incarnations,  from  Colonel  Mandel  House  to 
Prolessor  Henry  Kissinger.  It  still  haunts  its 
lofty  halls  and  obsesses  the  presidential  will 
power.  And  as  long  as  this  wraith  of  another 
world  would  not  have  been  thoroughly  exor- 
cised from  American  life  and  policy,  not 
only  the  United  States  but  all  the  countries 
of  Christian  Civilization  will  be  hanging 
over  the  brink  of  the  Communist  Gehenna 

Z.  A.  RrsT. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Flabbl  Stanley  Rabinowitz,  Adas  Israel 
Synagogue,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers:  We 
are  grateful  for  those  whose  lives  are 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  man.  May 
we  be  blessed  in  our  deliberations  so  that 
where  there  is  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, there  may  be  knowledge  and  en- 
lightenment ; 

Where  there  is  prejudice  and  hatred, 
there  may  be  tolerance  and  love; 

Where  there  is  fear  and  suspicion, 
there  may  be  confidence  and  trust; 

Where  there  is  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, there  may  be  freedom  and  justice; 

Where  there  is  illness,  hunger  and 
poverty,  there  may  be  healing,  suste- 
nance and  bounty ; 

Where  there  is  strife  and  discord,  there 
may  be  harmony  and  tranquillity.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3832.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  the  grade  of  general 
for  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  when  the  total  active  duty 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  exceeds 
200.000. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  RES- 
TAURANT WORKERS  SHOULD  BE 
PAID  SALARY  REQIHRED  BY  LAW 

•  Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
regret  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  found  sufficient  funds  to  pay  a  fee 
of  $200,000  to  the  lawyer  representing 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  so- 
called  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Supreme 
Court  case.  In  my  judgment,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  investigated 
this  matter,  relatively  little  legal  work  is 
involved  in  this  case  before  the  Court. 
And  yet  the  House  of  Representatives 
carmot  find  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the 
salary  required  by  law  to  employees  of 
the  Capitol  Hill  lestaurants  and  cafe- 
terias. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  nation  of  Israel  celebrates  its  21st 
birthday. 

I  join  in  extending  congratulations  to 
this  bastion  of  democracy  and  freedom 
in  the  Middle  East  and  I  hope  that  Israel 
will  finally  receive  the  recognition  of  sov- 
ereignty which  it  deserves. 

What  better  birthday  present  could 
Israel  receive  than  acceptance  of  her 
sovereignty  by  her  Arab  neighbors  and 
by  all  the  nations  of  the  world? 

If  the  Arab  nations  would  only  admit 
that  Israel  exists  as  an  autonomous  state, 
then  there  would  be  no  roadblock  to  di- 
rect peace  talks  in  the  Mideast. 

If  the  Big  Four  powers  accept  Israel's 
sovereignty,  then  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  an  "imposed  peace"  in  the  Mideast. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  agree  on  the  meaning  of  Israeli 
sovereignty,  there  could  be  a  deescala- 
tion  of  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  key  to  a  lasting  peace  between  Is- 
rael and  her  Arab  neighbors  is  recogni- 
tion of  Israel's  sovereignty  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  which  flow 
from  such  sovereignty. 

On  her  21st  birthday  Israel  has  more 
than  earned  the  light  to  be  accepted  as 
a  member  of  the  world  community  with 
full  rights  and  status.  The  United  States 
can  help  assure  Israel  that  recognition  by 
using  its  influence  during  four-power 
talks  to  spur  direct  peace  talks  and  avoid 
an  imposed  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


SOVIET  BLOC  FISHING  VESSELS  OFF 
OUR    SHORES 

(Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  continued 
presence  of  Soviet  bloc  fishing  vessels  off 
our  shores.  I  believe  that  our  commercial 
fishermen  will  have  their  livelihood 
diminished  considerably  if  something  is 
not  done  to  restrict  Soviet  fishing 
activity. 

Recently,  I  received  a  complaint  from 
one  of  my  constituents,  Capt.  Julian  A. 
Penello.  of  Portsmouth.  Va.  Captain 
Penello  tells  me  that  the  large  Soviet 
fishing  vessels  are  now  present  off  the 
Virginia  Capes  with  nets  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  50,000  to  100,000  pounds  of  fish. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  seen  these  ves- 
sels take  as  much  as  100,000  pounds  of 
fish  within  an  hour's  time.  Frequently, 
they  move  among  our  own  fishing  ves- 
sels and  within  1  or  2  hours,  all  of  the 
fish  were  gone.  There  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  are  violating  their  agree- 
ments with  us  which  protect  certain  spe- 
cies of  fish.  Captain  Penello  told  me  that 
the  large  Russian  factory  ships  fre- 
quently intimidate  the  smaller  American 
vessels  and  force  them  out  of  the  way. 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  be- 
have in  this  craven  fashion?  We  permit 
our  aircraft  to  be  shot  down  and  our 


ships  to  be  seized  in  regions  where  they 
have  a  right  to  be.  Now  Red  ships  are 
depriving  our  own  fishermen  of  tlieir 
livelihood  almost  in  sight  of  our  own 
shores. 


CONGESTION   AT   AIRPORTS 

'  Mr.  CAHILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  frustrations  and  I  think  imminent 
dangers  to  the  citizens  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  and  perhaps 
throughout  the  entire  United  States  is 
the  congestion  at  airports. 

I  have  made  a  study  of  tliis,  and  I 
have  become  convinced  that  one  of  the 
problems  is  the  inadequate  legislative  au- 
thority for  the  CAB  to  regulate  the 
scheduling  of  airlines.  As  a  result,  we  now 
have  foolish  competitive  scheduling 
which  is  reducing  the  payload  in  the  air- 
planes to  about  50  percent  and  is  bring- 
ing about  dangerous  congestion  and  frus- 
trating delays  at  all  major  airports 

I  have  therefore  today  intioduced  leg- 
islation to  empower  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  to  take  effective  action  to  rem- 
edy this  problem.  I  would  welcome  the 
support  of  the  membership  in  bringing 
this  essential  aid  to  the  citizens  who  rely 
on  air  travel. 


FILING   FOR   RADIO   STATIONS 

( Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. » 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  situation 
in  the  broadcast  industry  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  by  radio  stations  in  my 
congressional  district,  which  seems  to  be 
extremely  unfair. 

I  am  told  that  under  present  laws  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, it  is  possible  for  an  individual  or 
group  to  file  for  a  station's  license  at  the 
time  of  license  renewal,  even  though  the 
present  licensee  is  found  by  the  FCC  to 
have  served  his  area  in  the  public  in- 
terest. This  means  hearings  can  be  held 
pitting  performance  against  promises  If 
this  becomes  common  practice,  practi- 
cally every  radio  and  TV  station  in  the 
country  will  be  subjected  to  costly  hear- 
ings once  every  3  years  when  it  comes 
time  to  renew  their  license. 

This  right  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  never  been  exer- 
cised to  the  extent  of  an  existing  sta- 
tion's license  being  given  to  another  who 
promised  more,  but  under  present  law  it 
can  happen.  It  is  my  imderstanding  some 
members  of  the  present  Commission 
favor  this  method  of  determining  licen- 
sees. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  communica- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  would  like  to 
introduce  this  bill  which  calls  attention 
to  the  program.  It  is  my  hope  that 
through  the  bill's  introduction,  there 
will  be  study  and  debate,  and  through 
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this  process  a  decision  will  be  made  that 
Is  fair  to  all. 
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CENSUS  QUESTIONNAIRE  CHANGED 

(Mr.  i/nZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. )        ! 

Mr.  MIZE.  ilr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
controversy  which  has  arisen  about  pltins 
for  the  1970  census  of  population  and 
housing,  I  ai4  grateful  to  receive  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  honor- 
able Maurice  !H.  Stans,  a  letter  and  an 
accompanying!  factual  statement  of  what 
is  actually  contemplated.  The  Secretary's 
communicatioii  clearly  sets  forth  the 
Nation's  need^  for  accurate  statistics  as 
well  as  showing  a  desire  to  conform  to 
some  of  thej  most  frequently  voiced 
wishes  of  the  Congress.  I  am  also  glad 
to  note  his  depislon  to  alter  procedures 
in  the,  jn teres,  d  of  our  present  trend  to- 
ward, economyl  in  government. 

This  is  evidence  that  progress  is  being 
made  in  developing  a  questlormaire  to 
give  the  Goverhment  agencies  the  essen- 
tial informatioh  they  need  without  plac- 
ing an  undue  burden  upon  the  respond- 
ents. In  my  obinion  we  must  continue 
to  evaluate  th^se  fact-gathering  proce- 
dures looking  Joward  further  simplifica- 
tion and  less  compulsion,  but  I  certainly 
•commend  Secretary  Stans  and  his  staff 
for  their  consideration  of  the  complaints 
which  have  bee|i  raised  and  their  respon- 
siveness in  doliig  something  about  them. 


not  supply,  on  request,  the  reports  of 
specified  Members  or  employees,  it  will 
have  no  alternative  to  telling  the  inquirer 
that  the  requested  reports  have  not  been 
filed. 

The  committee  urges,  therefore,  that 
all  who  are  required  to  file  make  sure 
that  their  reports  reach  the  committee 
ofiQces  before  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday,  April  36. 


we  can  stretch 


trust.  I  should 


FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  PRICE  jof  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  the  ities  of  April  deadline — if 


COMPENSATION  OP  ATTORNEY 
REPRESENTING  HOUSE  IN  ADAM 
CLAYTON  POWELL  CASE 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  moment  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  we 
were  advised  that  an  attorney  represent- 
ing this  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Adam  Powell  case,  now  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  was  to  be  compensated 
some  $200,000  for  representing  the 
House. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral might  have  been  the  more  appro- 
priate person  to  represent  this  House, 
and  it  would  have  been  cost  free. 

Considering  some  of  the  working  con- 
ditions and  inadequate  compensation 
which  presently  attain  with  respect  to 
many  of  the  House  employees  in  the 
cafeteria  and  other  areas  of  employment 
here,  this  money  could  have  been  much 
more  wisely  spent  for  some  more  use- 
ful purpose,  rather  than  hiring  New 
York  counsel  to  represent  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
and  I  take  exception  to  this  wasteful 
expenditure  of  funds. 


a  bit  and  call  April  15 


the  ides  of  April — has  been  met,  or  so  I 


like  to  call  attention  to 


another  deadlir  e. 

Under  the  i  Tiles  of  the  House,  as 
amended  last  ytar.  April  30  is  the  dead- 
line for  the  filing  of  financial  disclosiu-e 
reports  with  tlje  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman. 

Forms  for  making  these  reports  were 
mailed  early  this  year,  with  instructions, 
to  all  Members,!  officers,  members  of  the 
professional  staffs  of  committees,  and 
principal  assistants,  so  far  as  the  latter 
had  been  designated  at  that  time,  to 
Members  and  ofQcers.  Additional  forms, 
if  needed,  may)  be  obtained  from  the 
committee  officefe. 

Only  1  week  remains  for  the  filing  of 
these  reports,  sojtime  is  fleeting  for  Mem- 
bers and  others  j  who  have  not  complied. 
They  should  getitheir  reports  to  the  com- 
mittee offices  ati  2360  Raybum  Building 
as  promptly  as  possible.  The  committee 
staff  will  be  glad  to  help  in  any  way  pos- 
sible. ! 

Since  part  A  ^f  these  reports  must  be 
maintained,  undfcr  the  rules  of  the  House, 
for  responsible  public  inquiry,  it  follows 
that  the  identity  of  delinquent  filers.  If 
any,  may  becoiie  public  property.  In 
other  words,  if  t  le  committee  staff  can- 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  other 
obligations,  it  was  not  possible  for  me 
to  be  present  on  the  House  floor  last 
week  when  this  body  passed  H.R.  4148, 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1969. 

Had  I  been  present  when  the  vote  was 
taken  on  this  measure,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea". 


COMPENSATION  OF  ATTORNEY  REP- 
RESENTING HOUSE  BEFORE  SU- 
PREME COURT 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  moved 
to  speak  to  the  House  after  hearing  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers) 
and  to  point  out  that  I  read  in  the  news- 
paper some  of  the  answers  to  questions 
propounded  by  the  Justices  which  the 
lawyer  representing  the  House  gave.  I 
think,  if  he  is  being  paid  $200,000,  and 
I  guess  he  Is — I  voted  in  committee 
against  paying  him— that  he  is  being  paid 
$199,998.50  too  much. 


DISMISSING  CONTESTED  ELECTION 
CASE  OP  WYMAN  C.  LOWE.  CON- 
TESTANT, AGAINST  FLETCHER 
THOMPSON,  CONTESTEE,  FIFTH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OP 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  ABBirr.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept 
No.  91-157)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
364)  dismissing  the  contested  election 
case  of  Wyman  C.  Lowe,  contestant, 
against  Fletcher  Thompson,  contestee 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Georgia 
and  ask  for  Immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

R.  Res.  364 

Resolved,  That  the  election  contest  or 
Wyman  C.  Lowe,  contestant,  against  Fletch- 
er Thompson,  contestee,  Pnfth  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  be  dismissed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

(Mr.  ABBITT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  one 
election  contest  evolved  from  the  1968 
general  election  and  that  was  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  Georgia.  For  the  third  time  in  recent 
years  Wyman  C.  Lowe  has  initiated  a 
contest.  In  1951  and  again  in  1967  the 
House  dismissed  contests  brought  by  Mr. 
Lowe  on  the  basis  that  he  lacked  stand- 
ing to  bring  a  contest  under  the  con- 
tested-election statute.  That  is  the  basis 
for  recommending  dismissal  of  the  cur- 
rent contest.  In  none  of  the  contests  was 
Mr.  Lowe  a  candidate  in  the  general 
election  for  the  congressional  seat. 

Fletcher  Thompson,  the  Republican 
nominee,  was  reelected  to  the  office  of 
Representative  from  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Georgia  in  the  general 
election  held  on  November  5,  1968.  His 
Democratic  opponent  was  Charles  L. 
Weltner.  The  result  of  the  election  was 
officially  certified  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Georgia.  His  credentials  having 
been  presented  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Thompson  appeared,  took  the  oath 
of  office,  and  was  seated  on  January  3, 
1969. 

The  contest  of  Mr.  Thompson's  elec- 
tion was  initiated  by  Mr.  Lowe,  an  un- 
successful candidate  in  the  Democratic 
primary,  by  service  upon  the  Member  on 
December  18,  1968,  of  a  notice  of  con- 
test pursuant  to  the  Federal  contested 
election  law  claiming  that  the  contest- 
ee's  election  was  null  and  void  and  that 
his  seat  should  be  declared  vacant.  The 
grounds  of  the  contest  asserted  In  the 
notice  of  contest  are  that  the  general 
election  was  invalid  because  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  Mr.  Weltner  had  not 
been  lawfully  nominated  or  that  there 
are  such  groimds  as  to  raise  grave  doubts 
that  he  had  been  lawfully  nominated. 
Mr.  Weltner  won  the  nomination  from 
Mr.  Lowe,    his   only   opponent,   in   thfl 
Democratic  primary  election  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1968.  Contestant  claims  that  Mr. 
Weltner's  victory  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion was  the  result  of  certain  specified 
"malconduct,  fraud  and/or  Irregularity  " 
on  the  part  of  poll  officers  in  40  of  the 
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155  precincts  of  the  fifth  district.  There 
is  no  8dlegatlon  of  wrongful  conduct  on 
Mr.  Weltner's  part  or  any  attribution  to 
him  of  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  poll 
officers.  Nor  is  it  contended  that  con- 
testee engaged  in  any  wrongful  conduct 
In  the  general  election.  The  sole  basis 
for  attacking  contestee 's  election  is  the 
alleged  invalidity  of  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent's nomination. 

The  record  before  the  committee  re- 
veals that  contestant  brought  an  action 
against  Mr.  Weltner  in  the  superior 
court  of  Pulton  County,  Ga.,  to  set  aside 
his  nomination  under  the  Georgia  Elec- 
tion Code.  This  suit  was  dismissed  on 
September  20,  1968.  On  appeal  to  the 
Georgia  Court  of  Appeals,  the  lower 
court's  ruling  was  affirmed  and  a  subse- 
quent petition  for  certiorari  filed  with 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  was 
denied. 

The  contest  came  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elections  on  contestee's  re- 
quest that  the  notice  of  contest  be  dis- 
missed for  failure  to  state  a  cause  of 
action.  Having  considered  the  oral  argu- 
ments of  the  parties  and  the  brief  filed 
by  contestant,  the  committee  concludes 
that  contestant  has  no  standing  to  bring 
the  contest  and  that  the  notice  of  con- 
test does  not  state  groimds  sufficient  to 
change  the  result  of  the  general  election. 
Contestant,  an  unsuccessful  candidate  in 
the  Democratic  primary,  was  not  a  can- 
didate for  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict seat  In  the  general  election  and  does 
not  claim  any  right  to  the  seat.  There  are 
a  number  of  recent  precedents  from  1941 
to  1967  involving  contests  brought  by 
persons  who  were  not  candidates  in  the 
general  election  indicating  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  regards  such 
persons  as  lacking  standing  to  bring  an 
election  contest  imder  the  statute. 

The  Elections  Subcommittee,  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  notice  of 
contest,  the  oral  argiunents  and  the  brief 
filed  by  the  contestant,  unanimously 
concludes  that  contestant  Wyman  C. 
Lowe,  not  being  a  candidate  in  the  gen- 
eral election,  has  no  standing  to  bring  a 
contest  under  the  contested  election  law 
and  that  he  has  failed  to  state  sufficient 
groimds  to  change  the  result  of  said 
election.  It  is  recommended  that  House 
Resolution  364  be  adopted  dismissing  the 
contested  election  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the 

roll,  and  the 

following  Members  failed 

to  answer  to 

their  names : 

(Roll  No.  46) 

Ashley                 Hathaway 

Powell 

Bates                    Hawkins 

Purcell 

Blanton               Hubert 

Rees 

Camp                   Ichord 

Reld,  N.y. 

Clark                   Jarman 

Rivers 

Culver                  Kirwan 

Rumsfeld 

Cunningham      Landgrebe 

Scheuer 

Davis.  Qa.             Leggett 

Slsk 

Dawson                MaUUard 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Diggs                      May 

Stuckey 

Dwyer                   Moorhead 

Ullman 

Edwards,  Ij&.       Murphy,  NY. 

Wiggins 

Each                     Patman 

Ooodling              Phllbln 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  392 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-105) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read  the 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

T'o  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Today,  organized  crime  has  deeply 
penetrated  broad  segments  of  American 
life.  In  our  great  cities,  it  is  operating 
prosperous  criminal  cartels.  In  our  sub- 
urban areas  and  smaller  cities,  it  is  ex- 
panding its  corrosive  infiuence.  Its  eco- 
nomic base  is  principally  derived  from 
its  virtual  monopoly  of  illegal  gambling, 
the  numbers  racket,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  narcotics.  To  a  large  degree,  it 
underwrites  the  loan-sharking  business 
in  the  United  States  and  actively  par- 
ticipates In  fraudulent  bankruptcies.  It 
encourages  street  crime  by  inducing  nar- 
cotic addicts  to  mug  and  rob.  It  encour- 
ages housebreaking  and  burglary  by  pro- 
viding efficient  disposal  methods  for 
stolen  goods.  It  quietly  continues  to  in- 
filtrate and  corrupt  organized  labor.  It 
is  increasing  its  enormous  holdings  and 
infiuence  in  the  world  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness. To  achieve  his  end,  the  organized 
criminal  relies  on  physical  terror  and 
psychological  intimidation,  on  economic 
retaliation  and  political  bribery,  on  citi- 
zen indifference  and  governmental  ac- 
quiescence. He  corrupts  our  governing 
Institutions  and  subverts  our  democratic 
processes.  For  him,  the  moral  and  legal 
subversion  of  our  society  Is  a  life-long 
and  lucrative  profession. 

Many  decent  Americans  contribute 
regularly,  voluntarily  and  unwittingly  to 
the  coffers  of  organized  crime — the  sub- 
urban housewife  and  the  city  slum 
dweller  who  place  a  twenty- five  cent 
numbers  bet;  the  bricklayer  and  college 
student  who  buy  a  football  card;  the 
businessman  and  the  secretary  who  bet 
Illegally  on  a  horse. 

Estimates  of  the  "take"  from  illegal 
gambling  alone  in  the  United  States  run 
anywhere  from  $20  billion,  which  Is  over 
2%  of  the  nation's  gross  national  prod- 
uct, to  $50  billion,  a  figure  larger  than 
the  entire  federal  administrative  budget 


for  fiscal  year  1951.  This  wealth  is  but 
one  yardstick  of  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal power  held  by  the  leaders  of  orga- 
nized crime  who  operate  with  little  re- 
striction within  our  society. 

Orgfuiized  crime's  victims  range  all 
across  the  social  spectrum — the  middle- 
class  businessman  enticed  into  paying 
usurious  loan  rates;  the  small  merchant 
required  to  pay  protection  money;  the 
white  suburbanite  and  the  black  city 
dweller  destroying  themselves  with 
drugs;  the  elderly  pensioner  and  the 
young  married  couple  forced  to  pay  high- 
er prices  for  goods.  The  most  tragic 
victims,  of  course,  are  the  poor  whose 
lack  of  financial  resources,  education 
and  acceptable  living  standards  fre- 
quently breed  the  kind  of  resentment 
and  hopelessness  that  make  illegal  gam- 
bling and  drugs  an  attractive  escape  from 
the  bleakness  of  ghetto  life. 

BACKGROTTND 

For  two  decades  now,  since  the  Attor- 
ney General's  Conference  on  Organized 
Crime  in  1950,  the  Federal  effort  has 
slowly  increased.  Many  of  the  Nation's 
most  notorious  racketeers  have  been  im- 
prisoned or  deported  and  many  local  or- 
ganized crime  business  operations  have 
been  eliminated.  But  these  successes  have 
not  substantially  impeded  the  growth  and 
power  of  organized  criminal  syndicates. 
Not  a  single  one  of  the  24  Cosa  Nostra 
families  has  been  destroyed.  They  are 
more  firmly  entrenched  and  more  secure 
than  ever  before. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  Americans 
see  this  alien  organization  for  what  it 
really  is — a  totalitarian  and  closed  so- 
ciety operating  within  an  open  and  dem- 
ocratic one.  It  has  succeeded  so  far  be- 
cause an  apathetic  public  is  not  aware 
of  the  threat  It  poses  to  American  life. 
This  public  apathy  has  permitted  most 
organized  criminals  to  escape  prosecu- 
tion by  corrupting  officials,  by  Intimidat- 
ing witnesses  and  by  terrorizing  victims 
into  silence. 

As  a  matter  of  national  "public  policy", 
I  must  warn  our  citizens  that  the  threat 
of  organized  crime  cannot  be  ignored  or 
tolerated  any  longer.  It  will  not  be  elim- 
inated by  loud  voices  and  good  intentions. 
It  will  be  eliminated  by  carefully  con- 
ceived, well-funded  and  well-executod 
action  plans.  Furthermore,  our  action 
plans  against  organized  crime  must  be 
established  on  a  long-term  basis  in  order 
to  relentlessly  pursue  the  criminal  syndi- 
cate. This  goal  will  not  be  easily  attained. 
Over  many  decades,  organized  crime  has 
extended  its  roots  deep  Into  American 
society  and  they  will  not  be  easily  ex- 
tracted. Our  success  will  first  depend  on 
the  support  of  our  citizens  who  must  be 
informed  of  the  dangers  that  organized 
crime  poses.  Success  also  will  require  the 
help  of  Congress  and  of  the  State  and 
local  governments. 

This  administration  is  urgently  aware 
of  the  need  for  extraordinary  action  and 
I  have  already  taken  several  significant 
steE>s  aimed  at  combating  organized 
crime.  I  have  pledged  an  unstinting  com- 
mitment, with  an  unprecedented  amount 
of  money,  manpower  and  other  resources 
to  back  up  my  promise  to  attack  orga- 
nized crime.  For  example — I  have  au- 
thorized the  Attorney  General  to  engage 
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In  wiretapping  of  organized  racketeers. 
I  have  authorized  the  Attorney  General 
to  establish  20  Federal  racketeering  field 
oCBces  all  across  the  nation.  I  have  au- 
thorized the  Attorney  General  to  estab- 
lish a  unique  Pjderal-State  Racket  Squad 
In  New  York  dlty.  I  have  asked  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  (jo  cooperate  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  this  effort  and  to 
give  priority  to]  the  organized  crime  drive. 
I  have  asked  tne  Congress  to  increase  the 
fiscal  1970  bu*et  by  $25  million,  which 
will  roughly  doluble  present  expenditures 
for  the  organised  crime  effort. 

In  addition,  t  have  asked  the  Congress 
to  approve  a  $300  million  appropriation 
in  the  1970  budget  for  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistanoe  Administration.  Most  of 
these  funds  will  go  in  block  grants  to 
help  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
programs  and  a  substantial  iwrtion  of 
this  assistance  I  money  will  be  utilized  to 
fight  organizedl  crime.  I  have  had  discus- 
sions »-lth  the] State  Attorneys  General 
and  I  have  autljiorized  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  cooperate  fully  with  the  States 
and  local  comlnunities  in  this  national 
effort,  and  to  axtend  help  to  them  with 
every  means  at  his  disposal.  Finally,  I 
have  directed  the  Attorney  General  to 
mount  our  Federal  anti-organized  crime 
offensive  and  m  coordinate  the  Federal 
effort  with  Staie  and  local  efforts  where 
possible. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Through  the  JLaw  Enforcement  Assist- 
tion,  and  other  units  of 
of  Justice,  the  Attorney 
eady  taken  some  initial 


ance  Admlnist 
the  Departmen 
General  has  a 
steps : 

1 )  A  prograih  is  being  established  so 
that  State  &n^  local  law  enforcement 
people  can  exchange  recent  knowledge  on 
the  most  effective  tactics  to  use  against 
organized  crimf  at  the  local  level. 

2>  The  Justi(ie  Department  is  furnish- 
ing technical  assistance  and  financial 
help  in  the  training  of  investigators, 
prosecutors,  injtelligence  analysts,  ac- 
countants, stat^ticlans — the  profession- 
al people  needad  to  combat  a  sophisti- 
cated form  of  criminal  activity. 

3  >  The  Justice  Department  is  encour- 
aging municipalities  and  States  to  re- 
examine their  own  laws  in  the  organized 
crime  area.  We  are  also  encouraging  and 
assisting  in  the  formation  of  State-wide 
organized  crime  investigating  and  pros- 
ecuting units.    I 

4 )  A  computo-ized  organized  crime  in- 
telligence systein  is  being  developed  to 
house  detailed  information  on  the  per- 
sonalities and  activities  of  organized 
crime  nationally.  This  system  will  also 
serve  as  a  modal  for  State  computer  in- 
telligence systems  which  wUl  be  partially 
funded  by  the  Bederal  Govenmient. 

5)  We  are  fqstering  cooperation  and 
coordination  beliween  States  and  between 
communities  to;  avoid  a  costly  duplica- 
tion of  effort  an^  expense. 

6>   We  are  pi'oviding  Federal  aid  for 
both  State  and  ilocal  public  Information 
programs  designed  to  alert  the  people  to 
scope  of  organized  crime 
communities. 


the  nature  and 
activity  in  their 


These  action!  i  are  being  taken  now. 
But  the  current  level  of  Federal  activity 
must  be  dramti^ally  increased,  if  we  ex- 
pect progress,  \dore  men  and  money,  new 


administrative  actions,  and  new  legal  au- 
thority are  needed. 

EXPANDED   BTTDGET 

There  Is  no  old  law  or  new  law  that 
will  be  useful  without  the  necessary  man- 
power for  enforcement.  I  am  therefore, 
as  stated,  asking  Congress  to  Increase  the 
Fiscal  Year  1970  budget  for  dealing  with 
organized  crime  by  $25  million.  This  will 
roughly  double  the  amount  spent  in  the 
fight  against  organized  crime  during  Fis- 
cal Year  1969,  and  will  bring  the  total 
Federal  expenditures  for  the  campaign 
against  organized  crime  to  the  unprece- 
dented total  of  $61  million.  I  urge  Con- 
gress to  approve  our  request  for  these 
vital  funds. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CRIMX  KFTORT 

I  have  directed  the  newly  appointed 
Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Organiza- 
tion to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Executive  Branch  in  combating  crime — 
in  particular,  organized  crime. 

Because  many  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Executive  Branch  are  involved 
in  the  organized  crime  effort,  I  believe  we 
can  make  lasting  improvement  only  If 
we  view  this  matter  in  the  full  context 
of  executive  operations. 

FEDERAL    RACKETEERING    FIELO    OFFICES 

The  focal  center  of  the  Federal  effort 
against  organized  crime  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  coordinates  the  efforts 
of  all  of  the  Federal  agencies.  To  com- 
bine in  one  cohesive  unit  a  cadre  of  ex- 
perienced Federal  investigators  and 
prosecutors,  to  maintain  a  Federal  pres- 
ence In  organized  crime  problem  areas 
throughout  the  nation  on  a  continuing 
basis,  and  to  institutionalize  and  utilize 
the  valuable  experience  that  has  been 
gained  by  the  "Strike  Forces"  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Attorney  General  has  now  established 
Federal  Racketeering  Field  Offices  in 
Boston,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Miami,  Newark,  and  Philadelphia. 
These  offices  bring  together.  In  cohesive 
single  units,  experienced  prosecutors 
from  the  Justice  Department,  Special 
Agents  of  the  FBI,  investigators  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  the  finest  staff  personnel  from 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Post  Office,  the 
Secret  Service,  and  other  Federal  offices 
with  expertise  in  diverse  areas  of  orga- 
nized crime. 

The  Racketeering  Field  Offices  will  be 
able  to  throw  a  tight  net  of  Federal  law 
around  an  organized  crime  concentration 
and  through  large  scale  target  investi- 
gations, we  believe  we  can  obtain  the 
prosecutions  that  will  imprison  the  lead- 
ers, paralyze  the  administrators,  frighten 
the  street  workers  and.  eventually,  para- 
lyze the  whole  organized  crime  syndicate 
in  any  one  particular  city.  The  Attorney 
General  plans  to  set  up  at  least  a  dozen 
additional  field  offices  within  the  next 
two  years. 

FEDERAL-STATE   RACKET   SQUAD 

Investigations  of  the  national  crime 
syndicate.  La  Cosa  Nostra,  show  its  mem- 
bership at  some  5.000,  divided  into  24 
"families"  around  the  nation.  In  most 
cities  organized  crime  activity  is  domi- 
nated by  a  single  "family";  in  New  York 


City,  however,  the  lucrative  franchise  is 
divided  among  five  such  "families." 

To  deal  with  this  heavy  concentration 
of  criminal  elements  in  the  nation's 
largest  city,  a  new  Federal-State  Racket 
Squad  is  being  established  in  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York.  It  will  include 
attorneys  and  investigators  from  the 
Justice  Department  as  well  as  from  New 
York  State  and  City.  This  squad  will  be 
directed  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
in  conjunction  with  a  supervisory  council 
of  officials  from  State  and  local  partici- 
pating agencies,  who  will  formulate  pol- 
icy, devise  strategy  and  oversee  tactical 
operations.  Building  on  the  experience  of 
this  special  Federal -State  Racket  Squad, 
the  Attorney  General  will  be,  working 
with  State  and  local  authorities  in  other 
major  problem  areas  to  determine 
whether  this  concept  of  governmental 
partnership  should  be  expanded  to  those 
areas  through  the  formation  of  addi- 
tional squads. 

NEW    LEGISLATION 

From  his  studies  In  recent  weeks,  the 
Attorney  General  has  concluded  that 
new  weapons  and  tools  are  needed  to 
enable  the  Federal  government  to  strike 
both  at  the  Cosa  Nostra  lilerarchy  and 
the  sources  of  revenue  that  feed  the  cof- 
fers of  organized  crime.  Accordingly  the 
Attorney  General  will  ask  Congress  for 
new  laws,  and  I  urge  Congress  to  act 
swiftly  and  favorably  on  the  Attorney 
General's  request. 

WITNESS    IMMnNlTY 

First,  we  need  a  new  broad  general 
witness  immunity  law  to  cover  all  cases 
Involving  the  violation  of  a  Federal  stat- 
ute. I  commend  to  the  Congress  for  its 
consideration  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws.  Under  the  Com- 
mission's proposal,  a  witness  could  not 
be  prosecuted  on  the  basis  of  anything 
he  said  while  testifying,  but  he  would 
not  be  immune  from  prosecution  based 
on  other  evidence  of  his  offense.  Further- 
more, once  the  government  has  granted 
the  witness  such  immunity,  a  refusal 
then  to  testify  would  bring  a  prison  sen- 
tence for  contempt.  With  this  new  law, 
government  should  be  better  able  to 
gather  evidence  to  strike  at  the  leader- 
ship of  organized  crime  and  not  just  the 
rank  and  file.  The  Attorney  General  has 
also  advised  me  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  make  special  provisions  for 
protecting  witnesses  who  fear  to  testify 
due  to  intimidation. 

WAGERING   TAX   AMENDMENTS 

We  shall  ask  for  swift  enactment  of 
S.  1624  or  its  companion  bill  H.R.  322, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Roman  Hruska  of 
Nebraska  and  Congressman  Richard 
Poff  of  Virginia  respectively.  These  meas- 
ures would  amend  the  wagering  tax  laws 
and  enable  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  play  a  more  active  and  effective 
role  in  collecting  the  revenues  owed  on 
wagers;  the  bills  would  also  increase  the 
Federal  operator's  tax  on  gamblers  from 
$50  annually  to  $1000. 

CORRUPTION 

For  most  large  scale  Illegal  gambling 
enterprises  to  continue  operations  over 
any  extended  period  of  time,  the  co- 
operation of  corrupt  police  or  local  of- 
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ficials  is  necessary.  This  bribery  and 
corruption  of  government  closest  to  the 
people  is  a  deprival  of  one  of  a  citizen's 
most  basic  rights.  We  shall  seek  legis- 
lation to  make  this  form  of  systematic 
corruption  of  community  political  lead- 
ership and  law  enforcement  a  federal 
crime.  This  law  would  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  prosecute  both  the  cor- 
rupter and  the  corrupted. 

ILLEGAL  GAMBLING   BUSINESSES 

We  also  shall  request  new  legislation 
making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  engage  In 
an  illicit  gambling  operation,  from  which 
five  or  more  persons  derive  income, 
which  has  been  in  operation  more  thsm 
thirty  days,  or  from  which  the  daily 
take"  exceeds  $2000.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  bring  under  Federal 
jurisdiction  all  large-scale  Illegal  gam- 
bling operations  which  involve  or  affect 
inter-state  commerce.  The  effect  of  the 
law  will  be  to  give  the  Attorney  General 
broad  latitude  to  assist  local  and  state 
government  in  cracking  down  on  illegal 
gambling,  the  wellspring  of  organized 
crime's  financial  reservoir. 

This  Administration  has  concluded 
that  the  major  thrust  of  its  concerted 
anti-organized  crime  effort  should  be  di- 
rected against  gambling  activities.  While 
sambling  may  seem  to  most  Americans 
to  be  the  least  reprehensible  of  all  the 
activities  of  organized  crime,  it  is  gam- 
bling which  provides  the  bulk  of  the 
revenues  that  eventually  go  into  usurious 
loans,  bribes  of  police  and  local  officials, 
•'campaign  contributions"  to  politicians, 
tlic  wholesale  narcotics  traffic,  the  in- 
filtration of  legitimate  businesses,  and  to 
pay  for  the  large  stables  of  lawyers  and 
accountants  and  assorted  professional 
men  who  are  in  the  hire  of  organized 
crime. 

Gambling  income  is  the  life  line  of  or- 
ganized crime.  If  we  can  cut  it  or  con- 
.strict  it.  we  will  be  striking  close  to  its 
heart. 

PROCEDURAL     LAWS 

With  regard  to  improving  the  proce- 
dural asF>ects  of  the  criminal  law  as  it 
relates  to  the  prosecution  of  organized 
crime,  the  Attorney  General  has  been 
working  with  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  to  de- 
velop and  perfect  S.  30,  the  "Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1969."  As  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  indicated  in  his  testi- 
mony on  that  bill,  we  support  its  objec- 
tives. It  is  designed  to  improve  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  organized 
crime  cases,  and  to  provide  appropriate 
sentencing  for  convicted  offenders.  I  feel 
confident  that  it  will  be  a  useful  new 
tool. 

DEVELOPMENT     OF     NEW     LAWS 

Finally.  I  want  to  mention  an  area 
where  we  are  examining  the  need  for  new 
laws:  the  infiltration  of  organized  crime 
into  fields  of  legitimate  business.  The 
syndicate-owned  business,  financed  by  il- 
legal revenues  and  operated  outside  the 
rules  of  fair  competition  of  the  American 
marketplace,  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a 
system  of  free  enterprise.  Accordingly, 
the  Attorney  General  is  examining  the 
potentlEil  application  of  the  theories  un- 
derlying our  anti-trust  laws  as  a  poten- 
tial new  weapon. 

The  injunction  with  its  powers  of  con- 


tempt and  seizure,  monetary  fines  and 
treble  damage  actions,  and  the  powers 
of  a  forfeiture  proceeding,  suggest  a  new 
panoply  of  weapons  to  attach  the  prop- 
erty of  organized  crime — rather  than  the 
unimportant  persons  (the  fronts)  who 
technically  head  up  syndicate-controlled 
businesses.  The  arrest,  conviction  and 
imprisonment  of  a  Mafia  lieutenant  can 
curtail  operations,  but  does  not  put  the 
syndicate  out  of  business.  As  long  as  the 
property  of  organized  crime  remains,  new 
leaders  will  step  forward  to  take  the  place 
of  those  we  jail.  However,  if  we  can  levy 
fines  on  their  real  estate  coiTiorations,  if 
we  can  se^  treble  damages  against  their 
trucking  firms  and  banks,  if  we  can 
seize  the  liquor  in  their  warehouses,  I 
think  we  can  strike  a  critical  blow  at  the 
organized  crime  conspiracy. 

Clearly,  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
ambitious  program  such  as  I  have  out- 
lined in  this  Message  depends  on  many 
factors.  I  am  confident  the  Congress  will 
supply  the  funds  and  the  requested  legis- 
lation, the  States  and  communities  across 
the  country  will  take  advantage  of  the 
Federal  capability  and  desire  to  assist 
and  participate  with  them,  and  the  Fed- 
eral personnel  responsible  for  programs 
and  actions  will  vigorously  carry  out 
their  mission. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  23.  1969. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME 

I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  urge  every  Member  of 
this  House  to  join  with  President  Nixon 
in  placing  the  leaders  of  La  Cosa  Nostra 
at  the  top  of  America's  most  wanted 
criminals  list. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  urge  every  Member 
of  this  House  to  help  arouse  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  this  land. 

We  have  before  us  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  battle  plan  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States — an  outline  of  the  strategy 
and  a  list  of  the  weapons  needed  to  strike 
at  the  crime  lords  of  this  country,  the 
greedy,  vicious,  rapacious  criminal  kings 
whose  subjects  are  the  gamblers,  drug 
pushers,  panderers,  and  other  criminal 
types  who  drain  away  America's  moral 
strength  and  economic  lifeblood  like 
millions  of  leeches. 

In  the  message  we  have  received  from 
the  White  House  today.  President  Nixon 
has  branded  organized  crime  as  public 
enemy  No.  1.  He  has  told  us  what  we 
are  doing  now  to  fight  the  enemy.  He 
has  urged  us  to  do  more — far  more — in 
terms  of  men  and  money  and  new  laws. 
We  must  accept  that  challenge. 

The  President  has  spelled  out  his  plans 
to  make  life  miserable  for  the  Mafia.  And 
on  the  basis  of  his  plans,  if  Congress 
concurs,  I  would  advise  anyone  with  stock 
in  the  Mafia  to  sell  it  right  now. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  President 
that  the  best-laid  plans  are  useless  with- 
out the  manpower  to  carry  them  out — 
the  manpower  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's declared  objective  of  convicting 
the  heads  of  the  Mafia,  paralyzing  crime 
syndicate  administrators,  frightening  the 
street  workers  and  ultimately  squeezing 


to  death  the  whole  crime  syndicate  op- 
eration in  our  cities. 

I  therefore  join  the  Pi-esident  in  urg- 
ing this  House  to  vote  the  additional 
funds  needed  to  double  our  present 
Justice  Department  outlays  for  fighting 
organized  crime  and  to  vote  the  full  $300 
million  authorization  to  help  the  States 
and  local  communities  join  with  Federal 
authorities  in  a  nationwide  drive  against 
racketeers  and  street  criminals. 

I  applaud  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
number  of  Federal  racketeering  field  of- 
fices and  the  establishment  of  a  new  spe- 
cial Federal-State  racket  squad  in  the 
southern  district  of  New  York. 

I  also  urge  congressional  approval  of 
President  Nixon's  requests  for  new  au- 
thority aimed  at  stepping  up  the  rate  of 
Mafia  prosecutions  and  convictions — 
authority  dealing  with  general  witness 
immunity,  bribery  and  corruption  of 
police  or  local  officials,  illicit  gambling 
operations  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
wagering  tax  law  amendments. 

These  are  anticrime  weapons  Congress 
should  make  immediately  available  to 
our  «itiracketeering  forces. 

As  the  President  has  so  well  put  it: 

Tlie  Federal  Government  must  prosecute 
both  the  comiptor  and  the  corrupted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  organized  crime  is  like  an 
octopus  stretching  its  tentacles  into  every 
comer  of  our  land.  From  time  to  time 
we  have  lopped  off  an  arm  or  a  leg  but 
new  members  have  grown  in  their  place. 
It  is  long  past  time  to  strike  at  the  head 
of  the  operation,  to  cut  deep  into  the 
brains  of  this  monstrosity  which  has  the 
entire  Nation  in  its  grip. 

We  must  hunt  down  the  chieftains  of 
organized  crime.  We  must  bring  every 
one  of  them  to  book  if  we  are  to  halt  the 
crime  wave  which  has  swept  over  Amer- 
ica like  a  poisonous  torrent. 

President  Nixon  has  asked  for  the 
weapons  to  do  the  job.  Let  us,  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people,  give  him 
the  tools  he  needs. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CRIME  MESSAGE 
TRANSLATES  IDEAS  INTO  PRO- 
SPECTIVE ACTION 

(Mr.  McCULLOCH  asked  and  wsis 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  to  the  House  that,  in  my 
opinion,  Pi-esident  Nixon's  crime  mes- 
^ge  translates  ideas  into  prospective 
action,  generalities  into  definite  pro- 
grams, and  fragmented  approaches  into 
direct  and  significant  projects. 

The  message  dramatically  illustrates 
the  administration's  recognition  that 
the  States  and  local  units  of  government 
must  be  joined  into  the  coordinated  at- 
tack against  organized  crime  if  we  are  to 
preserve  our  public  institutions. 

The  President  has  directed  our  atten- 
tion toward  the  improvement  of  the  ca- 
pKbilities  of  our  State  agencies.  He  un- 
derstands that  we  have  neglected  to  take 
advantage  of  cur  available  resources.  We 
have  deployed  a  fragmented  approach 
to  the  problem  of  organized  crime, 
which  is  ineffective.  I  subscribe  to  the 
need  to  develop  expertise  at  every  level 
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of  law  enforcement  which  Is  directed 
against  organized  crime. 

As  the  President  so  clearly  recognized, 
If  we  are  td  be  successful  against  the 
organized  criminal  sjmdlcates,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  establish  the  statewide 
Investigatory  and  prosecutorial  office,  in- 
telligence divisions  composed  of  persons 
of  various  disciplines,  national  and  in- 
terstate  compacts  that  foster  meaning- 
ful exchange  of  information,  equip- 
ment, and  training  facilities. 

The  President  has  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  ^rmanent  ofSces  In  States 
with  the  most  significant  organized 
crime  probloms,  manned  by  attorneys 
and  investigators  from  various  Federal 
agencies.  Thfese  men,  cooperating  with 
our  local  prosecutors  and  investigators, 
are  essential.  The  resources  available  for 
our  Federal  law-enforcement  agencies 
are  woefully  inadequate.  Successful  law 
enforcement  requires  adequate  financing 
-  and.  trained  manpower  which  Is  repayed 
'in  taot  dollars  and  preservation  of  our 
economy  andi  self-respect.  The  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  Is 
dedicated  to  making  fimds  available  to 
those  States  that  wish  to  increase  and 
improve  their  capability  to  deal  with  or- 
ganized crime.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Federal  agencies  have  the  resources  to 
complement  tihe  States'  efforts. 

Too  often  Ijhe  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Iwhen  confronted  with  sub- 
stantial and  lunsolved  problems,  thinks 
in  terms  of  legislation,  more  statutes  and 
more  unenfonced  or  unenforceable  laws. 
Organized  crfene  can  be  destroyed  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  tools  and  the  ef- 
fective deployment  of  existing  sanctions 
coupled  with  maximum  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  efforts. 

The  need  floi  a  broad  general  immu- 
nity law  to  cobipel  testimony  is  essential 
as  is  the  Federal  gambling  tax  amend- 
ments. We  knust  examine  additional 
areas  such  ai  the  power  of  injunction 
and  forfelturd  but  most  important  Is  the 
direct,  coordinated,  fully  sponsored  at- 
tack. I 

This  is  a  uhlque  opportunity,  my  col- 
leagues. The  bublic  is  our  audience,  we 
are  the  directors,  and  law  enforcement 
the  players.  The  show  must  begin  and 
the  ultimate  qonclusion  must  be  the  de- 
struction of  tile  power  of  organized  crime 
in  this  Nation] 


PRESIDENT  jnXON  KEEPS  PLEDGE 
OF  ALL-OUT  FIGHT  AGAINST  OR- 
GANIZED (PRIME 

(Mr.  ARENt)S  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  td  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ; 

Mr.  ARENI^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  can- 
didate for  thb  Presidency,  Mr.  Nixon 
pledged  an  all-out  fight  against  orga- 
nized crime.  As  our  President,  he  is  in- 
tent upon  keeping  that  pledge.  He  says 
what  he  mea^s,  and  he  means  what  he 
says. 

In  his  message  today  President  Nixon 
has  presented  a  carefully  prepared  plan 
for  concerted  Action  that  we  may  rid  our 
society  of  the  criminal  cartels  and  syn- 
dicates that  have  been  insidiously  de- 
stroying our  economic  and  moral  vitality. 


President  Nixon  Is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  forthright  leadership  he  Is  fur- 
nishing for  marshaling  all  our  instru- 
mentalities at  all  levels  of  Government — 
Federal.  State,  and  local — for  the  over- 
throw of  the  crime  overlords,  such  as  the 
Cosa  Nostra.  In  this  sdl-out  attack  on  all 
such  organizations,  of  whatever  size  and 
wherever  located,  President  Nixon  is  en- 
titled to  our  full  cooperation. 

I  commend  the  President  on  the  action 
he  has  already  initiated  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  racketeering  field  offices 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Fed- 
eral-State racket  squad  in  New  York  to 
deal  with  the  concentration  of  crimintil 
elements  in  New  York  City. 

It  Is  at  the  local  level  that  the  orga- 
nized crime  syndicates  exercise  their  cor- 
rupting power.  President  Nixon  has  de- 
termined that  In  this  fight  against  crime 
the  State  and  local  governments  shall 
have  a  significant  and  vital  part  to  play, 
with  the  Federal  Government  providing 
the  leadership  and  coordinating  all  Its 
efforts  and  available  resources  in  coop- 
eration with  the  States. 

President  Nixon's  approach  to  the 
crime  problem  and  to  all  our  national 
problems  is:  First,  first  things  first;  sec- 
ond, deal  with  that  which  is  fundamen- 
tal; smd,  third,  adhere  to  our  basic  con- 
cepts of  a  federal  system  of  government 
comprising  50  sovereign  States 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

(Mr.  POFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first 
preplanned,  coordinated,  systematicsdly 
organized  attack  the  Nation  has  at- 
tempted on  the  problem  of  organized 
crime.  It  is  bold,  imaginative,  limovative, 
and  yet  realistic  and  altogether  respon- 
sible. It  recognizes  that  the  jurisdiction 
and  responsibility  are  shared  jointly  by 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  it  does  not  attempt  to  blink 
away  the  unblinkable  fact  that  more  citi- 
zen safety  is  going  to  cost  the  citizens 
more  money.  The  expenditure  increase 
for  fiscal  year  1970  is  the  only  increase 
made  in  any  agency  of  Government  by 
the  new  Nixon  budget. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
President  has  endorsed  new  witness-im- 
munity legislation.  We  now  have  more 
than  50  such  statutes  on  the  Federal  law 
books.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  these  50 
are  now  practically  useless.  The  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crim- 
inal Laws  has  recommended  a  universal 
witness-immimitj  law  applying  not  only 
to  courts  and  grand  juries  but  to  Con- 
gress and  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  employ  a  new  concept. 
More  Importantly,  it  will  facilitate  a  new 
function.  It  will  greatly  enhance  the  in- 
formation and  evidence  gathering  ca- 
pacity of  the  Federal  Law -Enforcement 
Establishment. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  President 
supports  the  policy  announced  earlier  by 
the  Attorney  General.  The  Achilles  heel 
of  the  organized  crime  apparatus  is  its 
vast  treasure  houses  of  property  and 
money.  Those  treasure  houses  were 
filled  by  income  acquired  illegally  and 


surreptitiously  in  violation  of  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws.  Needless  to  say.  it  is 
money  which  has  not  been  declared  for 
Federal  tax  purposes.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
money  from  these  storehouses  that  has 
been  used  by  organized  crime  to  invade 
the  world  of  legitimate  business  enter- 
prise. 

The  President  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral intend  to  target  upon  these  treasure 
houses,  using  wherever  possible  the  anti- 
trust laws  or  the  techniques  illustrated 
by  the  antitrust  laws. 

Initially,  the  principal  thrust  will  be 
against  the  largest  single  source  of  in- 
come; namely,  that  derived  from  Illegal 
gambling.  The  wagering  tax  amend- 
ment bills  introduced  by  Senator  Roman 
Hruska  and  I  can  be  helpful  in  this  ef- 
fort. Our  bills  are  designed  to  fill,  so  far 
as  It  is  legislatively  possible  to  do  so.  the 
void  In  law  enforcement  left  by  the  deci- 
sions in  the  Marchetti  and  Grosso  cases. 
Beyond  this,  the  Attorney  General 
shortly  will  submit  a  draft  of  a  new 
statute  bottomed  upon  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  which  makes  profes- 
sional gambling  in  areas  where  it  is  un- 
lawful under  State  laws  a  Federal  crime 
as  well.  The  definition  is  so  structured 
as  to  focus  Federal  concern  principally 
upon  the  gambling  mechanisms  of  syndi- 
cated crime  rather  than  upon  the  con- 
duct of  individuals.  The  new  statute  will 
recognize  the  problem  of  official  corrup- 
tion in  connection  with  gambling.  The 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  is  difficult 
for  illegal  gambling  apparatus  to  grow 
big  enough  to  operate  profitably  without 
the  active  cooperation  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  key  places. 

I  was  impressed  that  the  President  u:i- 
derstands  the  organized  crime  problem 
enough  to  refrain  from  pledging  that  liis 
organized  crime  program  will  eliminate 
organized  crime.  Those  knowledgeable  in 
the  area  agree  that  no  single  law  and 
no  package  of  laws  is  likely  ever  to  be 
wholly  successful.  This  is  because  t.he 
dimensions  and  the  complexities  of  the 
problem  are  in  many  respects  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  goverrmient  but  a  go\- 
errunent  so  powerful  as  to  be  unaccept- 
able to  America. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  the  minority  whip  in  his  praise  of 
the  President's  excellent  message,  but  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  not  join 
me  in  an  appeal  that  the  President  ask 
for  full  funding  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
and  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  which 
we  have  alreiidy  on  the  books.  I  would 
be  a  great  deal  more  persuaded  if  we 
could  fully  fund  the  programs  we  have 
already  enacted  to  deal  with  the  crime 
problem  and  move  forward. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
in  reply  to  the  matter  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  let  us  adequately 
fimd  all  programs  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  fight  against  crime. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS   ANTICRIME 
MESSAGE 

(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time supporter  and  sponsor  of  anticrime 
legislation.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's anticrime  message  to  the  Congress. 
The  most  effective  and  comprehensive 
program  in  my  memory  during  15  years 
of  service  in  the  House. 

I  note  with  approval  the  President's 
call  for  an  across-the-board  application 
of  immunity  laws,  providing  uniformity 
and  proper  applicability.  As  the  author 
of  the  immunity  of  witnesses  bill  of  a 
more  restricted  nature,  which  became  a 
part  of  the  1968  anticrime  act  and  which 
was  previously  recommended  by  the 
President's  Crime  Commission,  I  am  very 
much  in  support  of  this  needed  approach. 

As  the  coauthor  of  the  McClory-Cram- 
er  amendment  to  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice,  which  was  a  proposal 
I  had  introduced  initially  some  6  years 
previously.  I  am  gratified  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  considering  the  full  im- 
plementation of  that  section.  The  admin- 
istration will  place  particular  stress  on 
the  phases  of  technology,  research,  «md 
development  on  crime  detection,  preven- 
tion and  techniques,  together  with  all 
other  types  of  technological  break- 
throughs that  would  help  accomplish  an 
effective  nationwide  fight  against  crime 
and  riots. 

I  would  hope  that  the  establishment 
of  such  an  Institute  would  be  ready  for 
submission  to  the  Congress  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  and  perhaps  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  already  recommended  Federal  law 
enforcement  training  center  institute 
scheduled  for  location  at  BeltsviUe,  Md. 
I  intend  to  support  wholeheartedly  this 
518,073.000  project  when  it  comes  before 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  House 
for  approval  of  the  prospectus.  The  cen- 
ter would  accommodate  the  proper  train- 
ing of  all  law-enforcement  authorities 
on  the  Federal  level  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
FBI  which  will  continue  Its  training  pro- 
gram presently  located  at  the  Quantico, 
Va.,  Marine  Corps  base.  It  seems  to  me  a 
natural  adjunct  to  this  facility  would  be 
this  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice,  established 
to  protect  the  moral  health  of  the  coun- 
try, just  as  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  serve  the  mental  and  physical 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

A  further  laudable  objective  of  the 
President's  message  is  the  development 
of  a  computerized  organized  crime  in- 
telligence system  to  house  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  personalities  and  ac- 
tivities of  organized  crime  nationally, 
which  system  will  also  serve  as  a  model 
for  State  computer  intelligence  systems. 
I  previously  proposed  this  in  the  anti- 
crime  package  I  introduced  in  1961  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  it  is  being  implemented. 

The  wagering  tax  amendments  bill  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Congress  and 
is  similar  to  the  legislation  proposed  by 
the  Republican  task  force  on  crime, 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a 
member  of  last  session.  I  have  also  co- 
sponsored  this  proposed  legislation  in 
the  current  Congress. 


As  the  coauthor  of  the  wiretapping 
and  electronic  surveillance  title  of  last 
year's  anticrime  act,  I  am  pleasec'  to  note 
the  President's  action  in  authorizing  the 
Attorney  General  to  engage  in  wiretap- 
ping  of   organized   racketeers. 

In  addition  to  the  proposals  already 
referred  to,  I  have  reintroduced  and 
sponsored  in  this  Congress  the  following 
blUs: 

First,  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Organized  Crime ; 

Second,  the  Criminal  Activities  Profits 
Act; 

Third,  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act  to 
prohibit  the  investment  of  certain  income 
in  any  business  enterprise  affecting  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce ; 

Fourth,  amendment  of  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  to  allow  for  the  consideration 
of  dsmger  to  the  commimity  in  determin- 
ing conditions  of  release  of  a  person 
charged  with  a  crime; 

Fifth,  to  authorize  conditional  pretrial 
release  or  pretrial  detention  of  certain 
persons  who  have  been  charged  with 
noncapital  offenses; 

Sixth,  to  provide  for  the  investigative 
detention  and  search  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  involvement  in,  or  knowledge 
of.  Federal  crimes ; 

Seventh,  to  make  it  unlawful  to  assault 
or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed  services 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of  the 
President ; 

Eighth,  to  establish  extended  terms  of 
imprisonment  for  certain  offenders  con- 
victed of  felonies  in  Federal  courts;  and 

Ninth,  to  strengthen  the  penalty  pro- 
vision applicable  to  a  Federal  felony  com- 
mitted with  a  firearm. 

I  would  hope  action  on  these  measures, 
some  of  them  the  same  as  those  recom- 
mended by  the  administration,  will  re- 
ceive careful  and  speedy  consideration  by 
Congress. 

I  particularly  note  the  Miami  Federal 
racketeering  field  office,  at  the  city  where 
the  leaders  of  Cosa  Nostra  were  arrested 
and  in  Florida  where  racketeer  invest- 
ments run  rampant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  also  just 
briefiy  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Dlinois,  that  the  President  did  ask  for 
double  the  money  for  the  Anti-Crime 
Act  of  1968  and  has  asked,  for  additional 
funds — $25  milUon,  double  that  money — 
for  the  anticrime  effort  the  President 
has  referred  to  in  his  message.  I  am  con- 
fident more  will  be  forthcoming. 


FUNDING  OP  CRIME  BILLS 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  is  correct.  The  fact 
still  remains  that  we  are  not  funding  the 
crime  bills  we  have  passed.  This  Con- 
gress, with  the  cooperation  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  since  1967  has  passed  13 
different  anticrime  bills  or  bills  designed 
to  deal  effectively  with  crime. 

Until  we  get  these  programs  funded 
and  get  them  going,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
just  idle  talk  to  be  talking  about  start- 
ing some  new  program. 

I  am  for  the  program  outlined  in  the 
President's  message,  and  intend  to  sup- 


port It.  The  fact  remains  that  we  need 
some  funding  for  the  programs  we  have 
now. 

As  one  example,  we  authorized  $50 
million  for  juvenile  crime.  No  one  needs 
to  recite  or  repeat  today  the  fact  that 
in  this  country  the  largest  single  area 
of  the  problem  4n  crime  is  among  the 
young  people.  We  have  a  fantastic  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  juvenile  crime,  yet 
we  are  being  told  we  can  only  appro- 
priate, actually.  $10  million  even  though 
the  House  authorized  $50  million.  In  my 
judgment,  that  kind  of  a  shortchanging 
of  that  program  is  giving  nothing  more 
than  lipservlce  to  the  war  on  crime. 

Until  we  get  the  administration  to 
support  fully  the  authorizations  we 
worked  out  in  this  House.  I  say  to  you 
that  these  messages  are  nothing  but  idle 
words. 


PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE  ON 
ORGANIZED   CRIME 

(Mr.  HUTCHINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
message  which  I  hope  will  emphasize  for 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  for  all  the 
American  people  a  danger  which  too 
many  of  us  have  ignored  in  the  past,  a 
danger  which.  If  forceful  and  immediate 
action  is  not  taken,  threatens  to  rot  the 
structure  of  our  society  and  our  economy 
from  within.  I  do  not  exaggerate,  for 
organized  crime  in  all  its  varied  aspects, 
is  a  force  more  powerful  than  any  one  of 
us  can  realize — a  force  which  grows  in 
strength  as  it  feeds  on  people  who  do  not 
reaUze  that  the  $2  bet  leads  to  the  $1,000 
bribe. 

It  is  the  bribe — the  weapon  of  corrup- 
tion— which  is  the  ultimate  evil.  The  or- 
ganized criminal  element  uses  the  money 
supplied  by  its  illicit  enterprises  to  sub- 
vert the  administration  of  justice  on  all 
levels — so  that  it  may  insure  that  its 
members  may  disobey  the  law  with  vir- 
tual impunity  and  ease  their  infiltration 
into  legitimate  businesses.  It  is  particu- 
larly vital,  therefore,  that  we  take  some 
action  to  bring  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  bear  on  this  problem, 
and  to  that  end  I  particularly  urge  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
making  it  a  Federal  offense  to  obstruct 
local  and  State  law  enforcement  in  con- 
nection with  illegal  gambling  operations. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  that  we 
expand  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  so  that  they  can 
more  readily  attack  the  source  of  the 
"fixer's"  funds.  In  this  connection  I 
think  it  beyond  dispute  that  the  illegal 
gambling  business,  with  its  estimated 
income  in  the  billions  of  dollars,  has  so 
Important  an  effect  on  Interstate  com- 
merce as  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  con- 
gressional power  to  its  fullest  constitu- 
tional extent. 

Until  some  15  months  ago.  the  drive 
against  illegal  gambling  was  substan- 
tially enhanced  by  the  investigative  ef- 
forts of  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  whose  special 
agents  had  developed  an  expertise  in  the 
rooting  out  of  such  operations.  This  ef- 
fort was  cut  short,  however,  when  the 
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Supreme  Cou  t  ruled  that  the  wagering 
tax  statutes,  i  nder  which  the  service  has 
jurisdiction  t<>  act,  could  not  be  crim- 
inally enforc^  in  the  face  of  a  defend- 
ant's claim  of  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  j  It  is  vital  that  they  be 
brought  back!  into  the  fight,  and  that 
result  will  be  Accomplished  by  passage  of 
the  proposed  Amendments  to  the  wager- 
ing tax  laws  Which  are  intended  to  elim- 
inate from  tqe  statutory  scheme  those 
constitutional  linfirmities  which  now  pre- 
clude its  enforcement. 

But  whatever  new  statutes  are  enacted 
or  new  programs  initiated,  they  cannot 
alone  have  anv  meaningful  effect  on  the 
organized    crijne    menace.    All    federal. 
State,  and  loci  efforts  to  eradicate  orga- 
nized crime  will  come  to  nought  if  the 
public  does  not  understand  the  danger 
which  faces  tnem,  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  gratified  tt  note  that  the  President 
has  placed  pai-ticular  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  a  prbgram  which  will  Inform 
the  people  of  tBie  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem jma  of  the  ways  in  which  organized 
crimri 'affects  their  daily  lives.  A  con- 
cerned and  alert  citizenry  is  the  key  to 
any  effective  olrive  against  the  profes- 
sional criminal  and  the  local  and  na- 
tional news  media  must  do  their  part  in 
insuring  that  siifiQcient  accurate  informa- 
tion is  made  avaulable  to  the  public. 

The  achievement  of  these  goals  will 
not  be  easy;  njar  will  it  be  inexpensive. 
The  Federal  Government  must  be  willing 
to  devote  a  meaningful  share  of  its  re- 
sources and  energies  to  the  elimination 
of  this  evil. 


the  tremendous  damage  done  by  the  or- 
ganized underworld  over  a  great  many 
years.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  But 
we  can  make  a  strong  beginning. 

The  President  has  shown  us  the  way. 
Let  us  shoulder  our  burden  and  join  the 
fight. 


PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 


ON 


PRESIDENTS    MESSAGE    ON 
ORGAJNIZED    CRIME 

Mr.  BIESTEi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  forthright  and  thought- 
provoking  mesjage  on  organized  crime 
that  he  has  sert  today  to  this  Chamber. 
During  his  c  impaign  the  President 
promised  that  f  people  saw  fit  to  place 
upon  his  shoulders  the  responsibility  of 
governing  this  and  he  would  make  or- 
ganized crime  a|  prime  target  in  the  war 
on  the  domestic  problems  confronting  our 
Nation.  His  mtssage  today  constitutes 
the  fruition  of  his  promise.  This  Presi- 
dential message  presents  for  our  con- 
sideration a  broad  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  waging  a  war  against  the  orga- 
nized armies  of  vicious  corruption  which 
weaken  our  society  today.  This  plan  en- 
visions a  whole  new  group  of  weapons 
that  can  be  en|ployed  in  attacking  the 
roots  of  organised  corruption. 

The  President's  message,  however,  is 
only  the  beginring.  Now  the  torch  has 
been  passed  to  us,  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  We  must  not  shirk  our  re- 
sponsibilities, wt  must  act  now.  We  must 
act  with  delibejatlon.  but  we  must  act 
quickly.  The  Prtsident's  message  points 


out  directions  ir 
suggests  various 


which  we  can  move.  It 
areas  for  new  legisla- 
tion. Let  us  examine  these  suggestions 
carefully,  weighing  the  advantages  and 
particular  proposals, 
ve  body  we  have  the  re- 


disadvantages  of 
As  the  legislat 


sponsibility  to  s*e  that  the  war  against 


organized  crime 
Crete  legislative 


is  buttressed  by  a  con- 
program.  Certainly  we 


cannot  hope  to  -epair  in  a  year  or  two 


•  Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  received  a  most  significant 
statement  today  from  President  Nixon 
on  the  subject  of  organized  crime.  The 
threat  to  our  Nation  and  its  institutions 
by  members  of  the  organized  crime  syn- 
dicate is  one  which  is  spoken  of  too  in- 
frequently. The  President  has  been 
forthright  and  courageous  in  denounc- 
ing organized  crime  and  its  activities. 

In  addition,  he  has  provided  a  well 
thought-out  and  comprehensive  program 
to  combat  organized  crime  in  our  Nation. 
The  broad  three-pronged  program 
which  he  has  outlined,  and  which  the 
Attorney  General  is  directed  to  carry  out, 
has  the  potential  of  checking  the  growth 
of  this  horrendous  threat  to  our  Nation 
and  its  citizens. 

The  President  has  proposed:  First,  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  to  the 
States  and  local  governments:  second,  a 
massive  increase  in  Federal  resources  of 
men  and  money;  and  third,  essential  new 
legislation.  For  the  first  time  we  find  a 
balanced  type  of  effort  which  is  necessary 
to  sustain  a  long-range  and  persistent 
campaign  against  the  entrenched  forces 
of  organized  crime. 

The  President's  program  recognizes 
that  the  States  and  local  communities 
are  indispensable  partners  in  any  mean- 
ingful Federal  effort  against  the  forces 
of  organized  crime,  and  he  has  wisely 
provided  for  creating  a  capability  within 
the  States  and  local  governments  to  deal 
with  this  problem  by  having  the  Justice 
Department  furnish  both  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  these  bodies  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting  and  training 
investigators,  prosecutors,  intelligence 
analysts,  and  other  types  of  professional 
people  needed  to  staff  State  and  local 
crime  investigating  and  prosecuting 
units.  This  is  a  particularly  wise  and 
sound  policy  since  in  the  final  analysis 
it  is  at  the  State  and  local  level  where 
organized  crime  breeds  and  thrives  and 
where  the  decisive  battles  against  it  will 
ultimately  be  fought. 

Until  the  States  and  local  bodies  of 
Government  have  acquired  the  special- 
ized skills  and  resources  needed  to  launch 
effective  programs  against  organized 
crime,  however,  the  Federal  Government 
must  continue  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
struggle.  To  meet  this  responsibility  the 
President  has  proposed  a  vast  escalation 
in  the  current  level  of  Federal  activity. 
His  request  that  the  Congress  increase 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  by  $25 
million,  about  double  the  amount  spent 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  fight 
against  organized  crime  during  fiscal 
year  1969 — will  insure  that  the  finest  in- 
vestigators and  prosecutors  available 
will  be  committed  to  the  expanding  Fed- 


eral effort  against  this  national  enemy. 
This  increase  in  funds  will  also  allow  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  establish  Fed- 
eral racketeering  field  offices  in  many  of 
our  urban  crime  centers  where  a  perma- 
nent effort  against  organized  crime  is 
essential  if  the  program  is  to  have  any 
lasting  effects. 

The  legislative  proposals  contained  in 
the  President's  message  have  been  care- 
fully chosen  and  reflect  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  gaps  in  present  Federal  law 
which  make  it  difficult  to  curtail  the 
activities  of  the  organized  crime  over- 
lords. 

The  proposed  new  statutes  designed  to 
suppress   large  scale   commercial   gam- 
bling  enterprises,   and   their   attendant 
corruption  of  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials,  will  close  the  final 
loopholes  which  presently  allow  big-time 
gamblers  to  escape  the  reach  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  proposals  will 
not  preempt  the  field  of  gambling  regu- 
lation but  will  simply  make  the  Federal 
Government  a  more  effective  member  of 
the   established   State-Federal   law   en- 
forcement partnership  which  has  lone 
been  waging  a  common  war  on  organized 
crime  and  illegal  gambling.  The  propcs>^d 
amendments  to  the  wagering  tax  laws 
will  remedy  the  problems  in  these  laws 
which  were  the  subject  of  the  Supreme 
Court  cases  of  Marchetti  against  United 
States,  and  Grosso  against  United  States, 
and  will  insure  the  efficient  collection  of 
taxes  of  such  wagering  operations  with- 
out infringing  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  taxpayers. 

The  general  immunity  statute  pro- 
posed by  the  President  is  a  greatly  needed 
tool  in  dealing  with  the  code  of  secrecy 
that  surrounds  the  operations  of  orga- 
nized crime,  and  it  will  enable  Govern- 
ment prosecutors  to  penetrate  this 
secrecy  by  compelling  witnesses  to  testify 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  contempt. 

The  President  deserves  the  support  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people  in  carrying 
out  his  commitment  "to  unleash  the  full 
power  of  this  Government  to  confront 
organized  crime  at  the  local  and  State 
and  Federal  level — wherever  it  operates, 
wherever  it  exists."  I  pledge  him  my 
support  and  call  upon  the  Congress  and 
all  of  the  decent,  law-abiding  citizens  of 
this  country  to  do  likewise. 


Ajyril  23,  1969 
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PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE   ON 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 

•  Mr.  MacGREGOR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  on  organized  crime 
in  the  United  States  contains  some 
alarming  statistics  on  the  scope  of  the 
problem,  but  also  contains  some  original 
and  promising  proposals  for  solving  it. 
One  that  strikes  me  as  being  particu- 
larly worthwhile,  and  which  should  be 
pursued,  is  the  recommendation  that  the 
antitrust  laws  be  utilized  as  a  weapon 
against  organized  crime. 

The  individuals  who  comprise  the  or- 
ganized criminal  fraternity  are  clustered 
within  the  national  La  Cosa  Nostra  syn- 
dicate as  "families."  These  individuals 


are  totally  subservient  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  ruthless  rules  of  conduct 
designed  to  govern  their  lives.  The  or- 
ganization is  such  that  the  loss  of  in- 
dividual life  or  lives  or  the  displacement 
of  any  person  appears  to  do  no  appreci- 
able damage  to  the  structure  as  a  whole. 
This,  of  course,  seriously  hampers  law 
enforcement  efforts,  for  the  jailing  of  a 
racketeer  does  not  appear  to  necessarily 
curtail  racketeering. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  focusing  upon 
the  property  of  organized  crime  presents 
definite  possibilities.  A  Mafia  lieutenant 
may  be  easily  replaced,  but  perhaps  the 
assets  and  property  of  organized  crime 
are  more  permanently  vulnerable. 

Once  we  decide  to  move  against  the 
property  of  organized  crime,  the  anti- 
trust laws  constitute  a  useful  tool.  There 
is  the  injunction  with  its  concomitant 
powers  of  contempt  and  seizure.  Heavy 
fines  and  treble  damages  may  have  a 
crippling  effect  if  repeatedly  imposed. 
Another  penalty  which  Congress  built 
into  the  original  Sherman  Act — although 
not  used  for  over  40  years — is  forfeiture, 
a  sanction  uniquely  promising  in  certain 
types  of  cases.  Finally,  the  antitrust  laws 
are  designed  to  afford  the  courts  with 
broad  discretion  in  the  formulation  of 
remedies  placing  limitations  on  the  use 
of  property.  The  fact  that  the  property 
of  organized  crime  is  often  in  the  form 
of  legitimate  business  assets  may  result 
in  a  situation  where  such  civil  remedies 
are  not  only  the  most  appropriate  sanc- 
tion, but,  indeed,  are  the  sole  sanctions 
available. 

The  President's  suggestion  that  use  of 
the  antitrust  laws  be  explored  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  and  imaginative 
thinking  which  has  been  directed  toward 
the  organized  crime  problem.  Such 
thinking  takes  into  account  the  cold  fact 
that  in  the  criminal  underworld  men 
tend  to  be  a  cheaper  commodity  than 
property.  Given  this  situation,  a  success- 
ful attack  on  the  syndicate's  property 
may  prove  in  the  long  nm  to  be  the  most 
effective  means  of  eradicating  or  sharply 
reducing  organized  criminal  activity. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 

(Mr.  RAILSBACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  forthright  and 
comprehensive  message  dealing  with  one 
of  the  major  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion today — that  of  organized  crime. 

Organized  crime  is  a  complex  struc- 
ture operating  outside  the  control  of  the 
American  people  and  our  governmental 
structures.  It  involves  thousands  of 
criminals  whose  actions  are  deliberately 
carried  out,  the  result  of  intricate  con- 
spiracies, over  long  periods  of  time.  If  un- 
checked they  will  continue  to  grow  in 
both  size  and  intensity. 

Organized  crime  has  long  thrived  on 
the  basest  forms  of  criminal  activity — 
narcotics,  loan  sharking,  and  other  forms 
of  vice.  In  addition  its  gambling  network 
is  of  international  proportions.  While  or- 


ganized crime  affects  the  lives  of  every 
American  citizen  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  continue  to  thrive  or  even  exist. 
An  attack  on  organized  crime  will  re- 
quire a  commitment  from  every  Ameri- 
can. Dedicated  effort  must  replace  past 
inactivity  and  apathy.  In  this  area,  as  in 
few  others,  our  national  integrity  is  at 
stake.  Those  who  cherish  freedom  must 
rise  to  this  challenge,  for  as  long  as  or- 
ganized crime  continues  to  exist,  no  man 
is  truly  free.  It  is  my  hope  that  all  of  our 
law-abiding  citizens  will  join  our  Presi- 
dent in  his  commitment  to  do  away  with 
this  most  important  menace. 


PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     ON     OR- 
GANIZED   CRIME 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Americans 
are  known  to  the  world — and  often  char- 
acterize ourselves — a  permissive  society. 
In  no  area  are  we  better  known,  or  with 
more  reason,  for  this  permissiveness, 
than  in  our  attitudes  toward  organized 
crime. 

The  romantic  notion  of  a  Jesse  James, 
or  a  Bonnie  and  Clyde  infect  us  all  to 
a  degree,  dulling  our  senses  to  the  dan- 
ger of  organized  crime  so  that  we  often 
view  with  indulgence  rather  than  hor- 
ror the  deadly  corrosive  effects  of  crime 
on  our  citizens  and  our  society. 

I  feel  that  President  Nixon's  clear  dec- 
laration of  war  on  organized  crime  can 
provide  an  antidote  to  apathy — give  a 
healthy  injection  of  purpose  and  plan- 
ning in  our  fight  wtih  criminal  elements 
that  are  infecting  our  society. 

In  his  message  that  marks  an  end  to 
permissiveness,  the  President  clearly  out- 
lines the  essential  steps  necessary  to 
combat  organized  crime  effectively.  This 
clear  call  to  battle  is  long  overdue.  The 
voice  of  our  people  called  for  such  a 
stand  last  November,  and  President  Nix- 
on is  heeding  that  voice. 

In  his  message  the  President  indi- 
cates he  not  only  will  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  crime  fighting  tools  already  pro- 
vided by  Congress,  yet  ignored  by  the 
last  administration,  but  he  asks  for  new 
and  sharper  weapons  to  carry  on  this 
war  effectively.  These  weapons  should  be 
provided  by  us  in  the  same  spirit  Con- 
gress provides  the  best  weapons  avail- 
able to  oiu-  troops  when  they  fight  a 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  more  adequately  as- 
sist the  President  in  this  struggle  I 
would  like  to  suggest  the  creation  of  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  be  formed  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  legislation  aimed  at  fighting 
organized  crime.  The  Senate  has  long  had 
such  a  committee;  the  Committee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures.  I  feel  it 
is  time  we  in  the  House  moved  to  meet 
this  problem  by  the  formation  of  this 
special  subcommittee.  I  have  discussed 
this  suggestion  with  Congressman  Rich- 
ard PoFF,  second-ranking  Republican  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  chaired 
the  Republican  task  force  on  crime  dur- 
ing the  last  election,  and  he  supports 
the  idea. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ORGANIZED 
CRIME  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  once  again 
exhibited  those  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship and  leadership  which  are  character- 
istic of  him.  In  presenting  to  us  today  his 
message  on  organized  crime  he  has  once 
again  shown  to  the  American  people  his 
deep  and  heartfelt  concern  about  the 
pressing  problems  of  crime  in  our  society 
today. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  was 
shocked  when  I  read  some  of  the  facts 
and  figures  in  the  President's  report.  I 
am  sure  all  of  us  are  aware  that  orga- 
nized crime  has  a  tremendous  impact 
upon  our  society.  But  the  true  size  of 
this  monolithic  creature  of  evil  and 
viciousness  is  far  greater  than  any  of  us 
could  have  imagined.  The  President's 
message  states  that  the  "take"  from  il- 
legal gambling  alone  is  between  $20  and 
$50  billion  annually.  When  we  consider 
how  many  hungry  mouths  this  ill-gotten 
gain  could  fill,  how  many  clothes  could 
be  bought  to  place  on  the  rag-covered 
backs  of  little  children  of  the  ghettos, 
this  one  fact  alone  must  fill  us  with  a 
sense  of  outrage,  with  a  consuming  de- 
sire to  do  all  in  our  power  to  assist  the 
President  in  ridding  our  society  of  this 
monstrous  vulture  of  evil  which  feeds 
upon  the  carrion  of  poverty  and  dispair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  act  with  dispatch  in 
doing  !0ur  part.  Let  us  gird  our  loin,  to  do 
battle  with  this  domestic  enemy  which 
pervades  our  society  at  all  levels. 

The  President  has  shown  the  way.  Let 
us  follow,  and  let  us  strive  together  until 
the  blight  of  lawlessness  is  wiped  from 
the  land. 


PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON  CRIME- 
GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Nixon  today  delivered  a  mes- 
sage on  a  program  to  halt  organized 
crime;  a  program  that  can  be  termed 
comprehensive  and  most  encouraging. 

Illegal  gambling,  the  numbers  rackets, 
and  narcotics  are  the  moneymaking 
criminal  endeavors  that  demean  and  de- 
stroy human  life. 

President  Nixon  accurately  assessed 
this  situation,  and  called  for  a  coordi- 
nated attack  upon  the  $20  billion-a-year 
gambling  take  that  supplies  the  funds  for 
all  types  of  assorted  Cosa  Nostra  ac- 
tivities. 

The  President  noted  not  one  of  the  24 
Cosa  Nostra  "families"  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  he  has  outlined  affirmative 
action  such  as  wiretapping,  racketeering 
control  field  offices.  t>etter  coordination 
of  State,  local  and  Federal  activity,  in- 
formation, and  so  forth. 

And  the  President  has  tied  these  ad- 
ministrative moves  to  an  extensive  legis- 
lative package.  His  message  today  should 
bring  hope  to  the  many  people  subjected 
to  the  cruelties  and  the  intimidation  of 
organized  crime. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
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Nixon  haa  plaied  a  vaat  and  sobering  Job 
on  the  shouldera  of  our  very  able  At- 
torney Oenerai.  John  Mitchell,  and  the 
Department  at  Justice.  In  his  tSTJlcal 
sound,  unemotional  approach  to  compli- 
cated and  momentous  problems.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  points  out  that  organized 
crime  relies  oa  physical  terror,  psycho- 
logical intlmi4ation,  economic  retalia- 
tion, political  bribery,  citizen  indiffer- 
ence, and  govehunental  acquiescence,  all 
of  which  results  in  a  take  from  illegal 
gambling  alont  between  $20  to  $50  bil- 
lion. Further,  ttiat  organized  crime's  vic- 
tims run  the  whole  gamut — the  middle- 
class  businessman  paying  usurious  loan 
rates;  the  smalj  merchant  paying  protec- 
tion; the  whitjB  suburbanite  and  black 
city  dweller  destroying  themselves  with 
drugs;  the  elderly  pensioner  and  young 
married  couplei  robbed  by  high  prices — 
all  across  the  b^ard. 

The  Nixon  pltn  serves  notice  on  the  24 
Cosa  Nostra  fa|nilies  with  a  membership 
of  some  5,000,  and  all  others  that  the 
U.S.  Grovernmept  will  no  longer  tolerate 
lHega> -activity;  that  organized  crime 
will  be  eliminated  by  carefully  conceived, 
well-fimded,  ahd  well-executed  action 
plans  on  a  long-term  basis.  Success,  of 
course,  will  depend  in  large  measure  on 
the  support  of  oUr  citizens. 

The  Presidenjt  has  authorized  the  At- 
torney General  ;to:  first,  engage  In  wire- 
tapping of  orgajiized  racketeers;  second, 
to  establish  20  Inderal  racketeering  field 
offices;  and,  third,  to  establish  a  unique 
Federal-State  rftcket  squad  in  New  York 
City.  Further,  Mr.  Nixon  has  requested 
all  Federal  agencies  to  cooperate  with  the 
Justice  Departn^ent  and  give  priority  to 
the  organized  drime  drive,  and  for  the 
Congress  to  iiicrease  the  1970  fiscal 
budget  by  $25  inillion,  as  well  as  approve 
a  $300  million  ajppropriation  in  the  1970 
budget  for  the  lUw  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration. 

The  action  prcjgram  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  ajmed  in  the  direction  of 
obtaining  prose<)utions  which  will  result 
in  convictions  aiid  imprisonment  of  the 
leaders,  paralyse  the  administrators, 
frighten  the  street  workers,  and  eventu- 
ally paralyze  thi  whole  organized  crime 
syndicate  in  any  one  particular  city.  The 
plan  contains  a  number  of  innovative  ap- 
proaches, including  broad  new  witness 
immunity  laws  iti  order  to  better  gather 
evidence  to  stride  at  the  leadership  of 
orgsmized  crimei  and  not  just  the  rank 
and  file,  or  littlei  operator. 

Wagering  tax  Jaw  amendments  would 
enable  IRS  to  become  more  active  in  col- 
lecting revenues)  owed  on  wagers,  and 
would  increase  ^  Federal  operator's  tax 
on  gamblers  frotn  S50  to  $1,000  annu- 
ally. More  importantly,  the  President 
recommends  legi$lation  making  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  brit>e  or  corrupt  police  or 
local  officials,  alijied  at  the  premise  ille- 
gal gambling  eaterprlses  cannot  con- 
tinue without  codperation  through  either 
of  these  sources.  , 

The  major  thi^ust  of  the  administra- 
tion is  directed  at  gambling  activities 
which  provide  the  bulk  of  the  revenues 
ultimately  going:  into  usurious  loans, 
bribes  of  police  and  local  officials,  "cam- 
paign contributlqns,"  narcotics,  Infiltra- 
tion into  legitimate  business,  as  well  as 
providing  the  wherewithal  to  finance  a 
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stable  of  lawyers,  accountants,  and  pros 
for  hire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  take  bipartisan,  or 
nonpartisan  cooperation  in  this  Ccm- 
gress  to  Implement  this  Nixon  action 
plan,  and  I  am  hopeful  Inmiedlate  coa- 
sideration  will  be  given  to  the  legislative 
needs  spelled  out  in  the  message.  The 
country  demanded  afBrmatlve,  aggres- 
sive steps  in  the  field  of  law  and  order 
and  justice  in  the  elections  last  fall,  and 
this  is  an  opportunity  to  take  respon- 
sible and  meaningful  action. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  program  that  he  has  out- 
lined to  the  Congress  to  continue  the 
fight  on  organized  crime. 

For  the  past  3  years,  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  the 
House  Committee  of  Government  Opera- 
tions h£is  been  continuing  an  intensive 
study  of  the  Federal  effort  against  orga- 
nized crime.  In  the  last  Congress,  the 
subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
held  many  days  of  public  hearings  at 
which  we  explored  all  aspects  of  the  orga- 
nized crime  problem,  what  was  being 
done  to  combat  that  enemy  in  our  society 
and  how  the  Federal  part  of  the  fight 
could  be  improved. 

In  a  committee  report  issued  last  sum- 
mer entitled  "The  Federal  Effort  Against 
Organized  Crime,*  we  assessed  the  re- 
sources, capabilities,  and  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  including  the 
FBI,  and  of  some  24  other  Federal  agen- 
cies that  are  involved  In  the  Federal  fight 
Eigainst  organized  crime.  The  study  con- 
cluded that  "the  Federal  Government 
has  not  borne  its  obligations  with  a  con- 
stancy and  force  that  its  role  in  the 
overall  battle  against  organized  crime 
demands,"  and  recommended  a  series  of 
actions  to  combat  the  organized  crime 
menace. 

While  some  of  these  recommendations 
have  been  put  into  effect,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
President  agrees  that  further  action  is 
needed.  His  statement  signifies  a  com- 
prehension of  the  importance  of  the 
threat  of  organized  crime  and  provides 
a  battle  plan  for  action  that  deserves  the 
full  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  President's  approach  to  the  prt*- 
lem  closely  parallels  the  recommenda- 
tions that  were  made  in  our  committee 
report. 

As  the  subcommittee  carefully  docu- 
mented, there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
about  the  menace  that  syndicated  crime 
presents  to  every  one  of  us,  in  our  private 
lives,  in  business,  and  in  Government. 
The  battle  against  that  enemy  in  the 
past  had  many  shortcomings.  The  most 
salutary  development  that  we  noted  after 
the  subcommittee  hearings  began  was 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  drive  was  in- 
creased. Much  more  had  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, as  we  indicated  in  the  report. 

I  could  not  agree  with  President  Nixon 
more  when  he  says  that  action  plans 
against  organized  crime  must  be  estab- 
lished on  a  long-term  basis.  In  fact,  the 
committee's  recommendations  were  pred- 
icated upon  the  belief.  Organized  crime 
has  expanded  over  a  long  period  of  years 
and  imfortunately  it  is  firmly  entrenched 
in  too  many  localities.  The  possible  finan- 
cial gains  are  so  great  that  successors  are 


always  available  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  are  imprisoned  or  otherwise  lose 
their  leadership  positions. 

One  of  the  things  we  pointed  out  in 
our  report  was  that  it  was  too  easy  for 
many  of  the  battlers  against  syndicated 
crime  to  become  bogged  down  in  day-to- 
day operations  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
One  of  the  prime  essentials  was  a  need 
for  careful  long-range  planning.  Appar- 
ently that  recommendation  has  been 
taken  to  heart,  because  the  President's 
program  clearly  shows  that  much 
thought  has  been  given  to  long-range 
strategy  to  fight  organized  crime. 

After  our  hearings  which  probed  into 
the  adequacy  of  the  Federal  effort,  the 
committee  report  concluded: 

The  Federal  effort  agalnat  organized  crime 
Is  not  a  single  coordinated  venture  which  is 
conducted  under  the  management  and  di- 
rection of  any  one  department  or  agency.  It 
Is,  rather,  the  sum  of  the  Federal  proeecu- 
tlons.  Investigations,  administrative  proceed- 
ings and  Judical  actions,  plus  the  aid  ex- 
tended to  State  and  local  law  enforcement. 

In  this  regard,  the  President's  message 
states: 

I  have  asked  all  Federal  agencies  to  co- 
operate with  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
this  effort  and  to  give  priority  to  the  orga- 
nized crime  drive.  •  •  •  I  have  directed  the 
Attorney  General  to  mount  our  Federal  antl- 
organlzed  crime  offensive  and  to  coordinate 
the  Federal  effort  with  State  and  local  efforts 
where  possible. 

Ot'ier  parallels  between  what  the  Pres- 
ident is  seeking  and  what  the  commit- 
tee recommended  are  as  follows.  The 
committee  said: 

The  question  is  raised,  should  considera- 
tion be  given  to  development  of  a  uniform 
Inter-agency  organized  crime  Intelligence 
system  for  greater  efficiency  and  for  avoid- 
ance of  duplication,  but  containing  adequate 
safeguards  against  misuses  of  such  Informa- 
tion? 

And  the  President  says: 

A  computerized  organized  crime  Intelli- 
gence system  Is  being  developed  to  house 
detailed  Information  on  the  personalities  and 
activities  of  organized  crime  nationally.  This 
system  will  also  serve  as  a  model  for  State 
computer  Intelligence  systems  which  will  be 
partially  funded  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  committee  said: 

There  are  other  areas  of  possible  Federal 
aid  that  should  be  explored.  For  Instance,  the 
establishment  by  each  State  of  an  organized 
crime  unit  probably  would  best  enable  It  to 
contend  with  that  menace. 

And  the  President  says: 

The  Justice  Department  Is  encouraging 
mimlclpalltles  and  States  to  reexamine  their 
own  laws  in  the  organized  crime  area.  We 
are  also  encouraging  and  assisting  in  the 
formation  of  State-wide  organized  crime  In- 
vestigating and  prosecuting  units. 

The  committee  said: 

In  cooperating  with  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement by  exchanging  Information,  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies  do  so  largely 
on  an  Investlgator-to-lnvestlgator  basis.  •  •  • 
It  would  appear  that  greater  overall  (Federal. 
State  and  local)  results  would  be  possible  If 
the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Sec- 
tion (of  the  Justice  Department)  Issued 
guldellnee  for  such  exchanges  In  cases  which 
Involve  violations  that  are  usual  In  organized 
crime  operations,  such  as  gambling,  narcotlr* 
dangerous  drugs,  and  racketeering. 

And  the  President  says: 
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A  program  Is  being  established  so  that 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  people  can 
exchange  recent  knowledge  on  the  most  effec- 
tive tactics  to  use  against  organised  crime 
at  the  local  level. 

The  committee  said: 

P>ubllc  apathy  towards  some  crimes  on 
which  organized  crime  feeds  (moet  notably 
gambling)  accounts  for  much  of  organized 
crime's  success.  •  •  •  The  question  arises  of 
whether  the  combined  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  all  Federal  agencies.  Including 
Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Section, 
should  be  put  into  a  national  coordinated 
educational  campaign  to  relieve  public 
apathy. 

And  the  President  says: 

We  are  providing  Federal  aid  for  both  State 
and  local  public  information  programs  de- 
signed to  alert  the  people  to  the  nature  and 
scope  of  organized  crime  activity  in  their 
communities. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  these  committee 
proposals  endorsed  by  the  President. 
There  are  other  significant  conclusions 
by  the  committee  which  perhaps  are  im- 
plicit in  the  President's  message,  but 
which  require  further  attention.  For  one 
thing,  our  report  pointed  out  that  various 
Federal  agencies  have  the  power  to  ex- 
tend licenses,  privileges,  contracts,  and 
loans,  but  that  not  all  of  the  agencies 
adequately  comprehend  the  potential 
danger  that  organized  crime  can  present 
to  areas  within  their  operation.  As  we 
said  in  our  report: 

The  plain  fact  is  that  organized  crime  is 
moving  Into  legitimate  businesses  of  every 
kind,  through  nominees  and  through  appar- 
ently respectable  associates.  Quite  obviously, 
all  agencies  should  be  alert  to  that  fact — 
particularly  since  the  op>eratlons  of  those 
agencies  are  responsible  for  the  regulation, 
and  frequently  the  creation,  of  businesses  in 
every  line  which  Involve  multl-billlons  of 
dollars  of  commerce  annually.  The  pubUc 
Interest  requires  that  the  agencies  not  only 
protect  themselves  against  being  used  to 
expand  the  operations  of  organized  crime 
but  that  they  also  aid  in  the  overall  Federal 
effort  to  defeat  that  enemy  In  every  way 
they  can. 

Another  matter  that  requires  further 
attention  is  the  need  to  devise  some 
means  of  measuring  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Federal  effort  against  organized 
crime,  particularly  when  the  President 
is  asking  for  millions  in  increased  funds. 
Many  more  millions  will  be  expended 
over  the  years  in  attempting  to  eradicate 
organized  crime.  As  the  committee  re- 
port pointed  out,  there  is  a  genuine  need 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  the  fight 
to  know  on  a  continuing  basis  what  re- 
sults are  being  obtained,  so  that  short- 
comings can  be  remedied  and  duplica- 
tions avoided. 

In  the  revised  budget  sent  to  Congress, 
additional  fimds  are  sought  for  fiscal 
1970,  most  of  which  would  provide  for  the 
hiring  of  415  new  FBI  agents  and  271 
other  persons  to  work  with  them.  The 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
also  would  receive  extra  funds  to  hire  16 
investigators  and  six  clerks.  The  budget 
also  adds  money  for  marshals  and  Fed- 
ertil  attorneys,  and  for  strengthening  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs. 

Significantly,  these  increases  in  the 
Government's  fight  against  organized 
crime  come  at  a  time  when  most  Govern- 


ment agencies  are  absorbing  a  spending 
cutback.  The  Justice  Department  is  the 
only  Government  agency  to  receive  an 
Increase  in  the  administration's  proposed 
revisions  of  the  budget.  I  again  congratu- 
late the  President  for  giving  this  em- 
phasis to  the  drive  to  eliminate  organized 
crime. 

Another  source  of  fimds  for  the  fight 
against  organized  crime  was  provided  by 
the  Congress  last  summer  in  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  Act.  Under  section  306 
of  that  act,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  is  to  allocate  to  the 
States  85  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  law  enforcement  grants  and  the 
remaining  15  percent  in  the  manner 
LEAA  determines.  The  next  provision  of 
the  act,  section  307,  provides  that  in 
making  grants,  the  LEAA  and  State 
planning  £igencies  shall  give  special  em- 
phasis to  programs  and  projects  which, 
among  others,  deal  with  the  "prevention, 
detection  and  control  of  organized 
crime."  Clearly  these  two  provisions  must 
be  read  together  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  act  and  the  intentions 
of  Congress,  so  that  in  allocating  the  dis- 
cretionary funds,  LEAA  must  give  special 
emphasis  to  programs  that  are  aimed  at 
eradicating  organized  crime.  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  the  President  is  asking  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  full  $300  million  ap- 
propriation for  LEAA,  one  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  Increase  the  amount  of  dis- 
cretionary funds  available  to  that  agency 
for  use  against  syndicated  crime. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  efforts  to  end 
public  apathy  on  the  organized  crime 
menace  will  meet  with  success.  The  Mi- 
ami Herald  recently  published  an  edi- 
torial warning  that  continued  and  ex- 
panded support  by  ordinary  citizens  is 
needed  if  the  battle  is  to  be  won.  "Fed- 
eral Crime  fighters  Can  Use  Your  Help, 
Too,"  Is  the  title,  and  this  could  well  serve 
as  the  theme  for  involving  the  public  in 
this  epic  task.  The  Herald  declares: 

The  trouble  with  anti-crime  drives.  Is  that 
they  lose  momentum  as  the  public  lapses  into 
apathy  after  the  first  surge  of  excitement 
and  satisfaction.  The  contrast  between  11 
Indictments  In  1960  and  1.166  In  1968  is  sta- 
tistical evidence  of  that  fact. 

Thus,  the  Federal  effort  calls  for  the  widest 
citizen  support. 

Because  of  the  Government's  current 
drive  against  organized  crime,  I  believe 
we  are  slowly  winning  this  fight.  But  it 
will  require  constant  effort  and  dedica- 
tion. Continued  citizen  support  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  battle,  and  I  hope  that  each 
person  will  do  all  that  he  can  to  help  in 
this  cause. 

I,  for  one,  can  promise  that  the  Legal 
and'^Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  will 
continue  its  efforts  to  improve  the  over- 
all Federal  effort  against  organized  crime 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's 
message  on  organized  crime  asks  the 
Congress  to  double — to  $25  million — the 
amount  that  we  have  been  spending  on 
law-enforcement  activities  to  combat  this 
menace  to  American  society. 

The  President  states  the  extent  of  the 
problem  in  this  sentence: 

Estimates  of  the  take  from  Ulegal  gambling 
alone  In  the  United  States  run  anywhere 
from  820  billion  dollars,  which  Is  over  two 
percent  of  America's  gross  national  product, 
to  $50  billion  dollars,  which  is  roughly  equiv- 


alent to  the  combined  national  products  of 
Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Chile, 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Justice  Depart- 
ment Appropriations,  I  have  worked 
closely  with  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney)  ,  in  efforts 
to  develop  a  satisfactory  program  in  this 
area.  As  the  President  has  pointed  out  in 
his  message,  we  have  had  some  minor 
successes  but  the  effort  thus  far  has 
failed  to  halt  the  expansion  and  en- 
trenchment of  the  criminal  establish- 
ment. 

The  President's  proposals  for  fighting 
organized  crime  are  sound  and  forceful. 
They  deserve  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  I  am  confident  the 
President's  request  for  the  additional 
funds  wiH  receive  the  most  sympathetic 
consideration  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  I  trust  it  will  have  ap- 
proval. The  President  is  organizing  the 
troops  to  fight  this  battle,  and  we  must 
give  him  the  support  he  requires. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  approve 
of  the  President's  message  on  organized 
crime. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  carry  out  the 
program  he  has  outlined.  The  threat  to 
this  great  Nation  is  immediate  and  it 
cannot  be  put  aside. 

We  concern  ourselves  with  the  danger 
of  external  aggression,  while  our  inter- 
nal structure  is  being  slowly  eaten  away 
to  satiate  the  gluttonous  appetite  of  the 
underworld. 

We  seek  an  end  to  crime  in  our  streets 
by  eliminating  Its  perpetrators,  while  the 
dope  pushers  of  the  Mafia  create  new 
ones. 

We  pour  millions  of  dollars  into  pro- 
grams to  protect  our  allies,  while  our 
imderbelly  is  eaten  away  by  moral  decay 
at  home. 

The  President  has  faced  the  problem 
for  what  it  is — a  threat  to  our  way  of  life. 
We  cannot  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand 
and  hope  the  problem  goes  away.  Our 
duty  to  this  great  Nation  compels  our 
immediate  and  complete  support  of  the 
President's  program. 

There  is  nothing  partisan  about  crime 
prevention.  It  is  paramount  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  of  us.  Each  day  the  dope 
pusher  entices  new  addicts  who  commit 
new  crimes.  Every  day  our  people  lose 
respect  for  law  enforcement  personnel. 

The  mountain  may  seem  insurmount- 
able, but  it  can  never  be  known  if  it  can 
be  scaled  If  we  do  not  take  the  first  step 
toward  the  top. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  following  the 
message  of  the  President. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A    GREATER    NEED    FOR    UNIFORM 
NATIONAL  -WELFARE  STANDARDS 

cMr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  ||o  revlae  and  extend   hlB 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONAdAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su 
preme  Court  qecision  that  struck  down 
the  residency  rfcqulrements  that  40  States 
Impose  upon  potential  welfare  recipients, 
certainly  serves  to  point  up  the  urgency 
of  Immediate  action  by  the  Congress  on 
my  bill.  H.R.  ^52.  to  amend  the  pubUc 
assistance  profisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  require  the  establishment 
of  nationally  liniform  minimum  stand- 
ards for  eligibility  for  aid  or  assistance 
thereunder. 

We  have  a  cilsis  in  welfare  today.  The 
crisis  exists  mo^t  emphatically  in  several 
States  includire  Connecticut  where  the 
lilghest  in  hunianitarian  welfare  stand- 
ards have  been  established  and  where  the 
taxpayers  are  paying  a  penalty  because 
by  doing  their  jutmost  to  aid  the  needy 
they  have  provided  easy  access  to  these 
benefits  by  refugees  from  less  concerned 
States  where  provision  for  the  unfortu- 
nate is  far  less  liberal.  This  generosity  of 
our  hardpresse4  taxpayers  should  not  be 
iaenalV!e<l.  The^  welfare  recipients  are 
no  longer  the  lotal  paupers  of  other  days. 
They  are  a  nationwide  phenomenon.  The 
task  of  caring  IJor  them  should  be  borne 
by  all  U.S.  taxpiayers. 

It  is  a  sad  la(k  of  system  that  results 
In  this  heavy  fljiancial  burden  on  those 
who  exert  their  best  efforts  to  help  the 
most  disadvantaged  segment  of  our 
population. 

Poverty  is  a  problem  that  crosses  State 
lines  and  shoula  be  met  with  single  na- 
tional commitment. 

The  strains  oh  our  State  budgets  are 
severe. 

If  Cormecticui— or  any  other  State — Is 
forced  to  cut  b4ck  its  program  to  assist 
the  needy,  it  willl  not  be  due  to  a  change 
in  the  humanita|rianlsm  of  our  citizeiuy. 
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title  I  will  be  updated  in  1969-70  and  the 
new  information  very  likely  will  neces- 
sitate major  changes  in  title  I,  which  Is 
by  far  the  most  vital  part  of  the  act.  The 
administration  has  undertaken  a  com- 
plete review  of  this  legislation  in  the  con- 
text of  our  total  national  effort  to  over- 
come educational  and  social  problems, 
and  the  Congress  should  be  assured  of 
the  opportunity  to  act  upon  any  recom- 
mendations of  the'  executive  branch. 
Perhaps  the  best  single  example  of  why 
the  act  needs  thorough  revision  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  is  provided  by  the 
discussed  but  little  understood  formula 
in  title  I  of  the  act. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

(Mr.  DENNET)  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it 
would  be  unwise  to  extend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  more  than  2  years.  I  favor  extension 
of  the  act  to  Juiie  30,  1972,  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  Corward-funding  provi- 
sions and  to  assure  advanced  program 
planning.  I  supilort  certain  changes  in 
the  act  to  make  lt|  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment for  educational  improvement. 
Therefore.  I  oi)pose  the  committee- 
reported  bill  bocause  it  fails  to  deal 
responsibly  witn  urgent  educational 
problems.  I 

ESEA  expires  ifune  30.  1970.  However, 
If  the  forward-fuhding  provisions,  which 
the  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Education  and  Lalbor  Committee  strongly 
supported,  are  t^  be  operable,  the  act 
must  be  extended.  I  support  a  2-year 
extension  as  reconunended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Bducation.  and  Welfare 
for  two  reasons.  First,  an  assurance  of  3 
more  years  of  operation  is  desirable  in 
order  to  encourage  advance  program 
planning.  Second]  and  even  more  impor- 
tant, the  census  data  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  distribution  of  funds  under 


ELEMENTARY       AND       SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP   1969 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE  COMMriTEE  OT  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  514,  with 
Price,  of  Illinois,  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  had  liy2 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres)  had  10  minutes 
remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.   PERKINS.   Does   the   gentleman 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Ayres )  wish  to  use  time? 
Mr.   AYRES.   Mr.   Chairman.   I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  even  as  we 
debate  the  merits  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and  consider 
its  extension,  we  reaffirm  the  predomi- 
nant role  that  State  and  local  authorities 
must  continue  to  play  in  education. 

Traditional  burdens  borne  by  school 
boards  and  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion have  never  been  heavier  than  they 
are  today.  The  task  has  never  been  more 
dtCQciUt.  The  revenue  needed  for  an  ade- 
quate school  system  becomes  a  larger 
proportion  of  total  government  revenue 
each  year,  and  properly  so.  Most  of  that 
revenue,  without  question,  should  come 
from  local  sources. 

Local  authorities  must  maintain  con- 
trol of  curriculum,  teachers'  salaries, 
construction  of  facilities,  selection  of 
textbooks,  and  qualitative  standards  of 
instruction.  These  are  responsibilities 
left  to  the  States  and  to  the  people  by 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Congress  may 
not  properly  entertain  an  ambition  to 
assume  any  of  them. 


For  what  purpose,  then,  has  the  Fed- 
eral Government  initiated  programs  of 
Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education?  What  national  responsibility 
has  the  Congress  embraced  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ESEA?  We  must  define  the 
extent  of  our  duties,  then  measure  the 
legislation  before  us  by  that  standard.  If 
there  are  problems  in  education  which 
the  Congress  can  not  properly  move  to 
solve,  then  congressional  restraint  must 
be  exercised.  Our  constitutional  mandate 
demands  no  less.  The  traditions  of  our 
people  must  be  respected. 

THE    FEDEBAL    MOTIVE 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  does  not  presume  to  preempt 
the  historic  role  of  local  school  boards. 
This  act  is  consistent.  In  theory,  with 
historic  concepts  of  educational  responsi- 
bility, for  it  was  passed — in  the  main— 
to  meet  a  narrowly  defined  challenge 
quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  many  local 
and  State  resources. 

That  challenge  is  the  challenge  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  education  to  seri- 
ously disadvantaged  students,  the  habit- 
ual underachievers.  Congress  recognized 
that  local  authorities  required  significant 
outside  assistance  in  order  to  provide 
disadvantaged  students  with  the  educa- 
tional equipment  they  must  have  to  be- 
come participating,  contributing  citizens 
in  our  society. 

The  underachiever  becomes  a  national 
liability,  for  the  National  Government  Is 
required  to  contribute  to  his  welfare  pay- 
ments if  he  falls  to  learn  a  trade.  The 
National  Government  loses  his  tax  con- 
tributions when  he  is  unemployed.  The 
National  Government  provides  his  food 
stamps  and  his  commodities  when  he 
cannot  feed  his  children. 

The  National  Government,  clearly  no 
less  than  the  State  government  or  the 
local  government,  must  share  the  bur- 
den of  providing  for  a  citizen  who  can- 
not provide  for  himself. 

Further,  there  Is  a  moral  obligation 
which  every  National  Government,  in- 
cluding our  own.  has  to  each  of  its  citi- 
zens. That  obligation  is  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  and  reasonable  opportunity 
for  each  man  and  woman  to  live  a  life 
of  dignity  and  purpose. 

In  the  modern  world,  the  National 
Government  is  almost  powerless  to  pro- 
vide such  an  atmosphere  to  one  who  has 
not  achieved  a  basic  education. 

In  view  of  all  this,  there  is  pressing 
need  for  Federal  assistance  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  in  Amer- 
ica. Perhaps,  if  this  assistance  had  been 
provided  a  generation  earlier,  we  would 
not  today  be  burdened  with  many  of  the 
problems  that  are  collectively  charac- 
terized as  the  "urban  crisis."  In  truth, 
many  of  these  problems  can  be  trsiced  to 
educational  failings  in  rural  America. 

FIVE-YEAR     EXTENSION    OF    CURRENT    ACT 
UNMERITED 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  reviewed  the 
reasons  for  my  support  for  the  concept 
of  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  For  practical  reasons. 
I  favor  a  2-year  extension  of  the  basic 
legislation.  Without  such  an  extension, 
local  and  State  authorities  will  be  denied 
the    program    continuity    and    advance 
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funding  they  require  for  proper  financial 
planning. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  a  5-year 
extension  of  ESEA.  The  distribution  for- 
mula which  is  currently  employed  is  be- 
yond rational  explanation.  Under  the 
allotment  procedures  for  distribution  of 


title  I  appropriations,  the  rich  are  get- 
ting richer,  and  the  poor  are  getting  rela- 
tively ix>orer. 

I  will  include  table  I,  which  I  have 
prepared  from  statistics  provided  me  by 
the  Office  of  Education,  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 


TABLE  l.-COMPARISON  OF  4  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  SELECTED  S  TATISTICS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 

Oklahoma 

White  Plains,      Monleomery  Oily, 

Westchester  County,         Oklahoma 

County.  N.Y.  Md.    County,  Okla. 


Mobile, 
Ala. 


Assessed  taxable  property  value  per  pupil $31,462  $20,855  J5.359  J6, 005 

Expenditures  per  pupil  in  average  attendance $1,077.17  $714.35  $379.19  $323.20 

Disadvantaged  children  qualifying  tor  assistance  under  title  I 
ESEA: 

(a)  Low  income  children  (age  5  to  17) 

(b)  AFDC  supported  children 

(c)  Neglected  and  delinquent  children 

(d)  Foster  home  children 

Total  qualifying  children 776  2,845  10  685  13  272 

Title  I  entitlement  (fiscal  year  1967) $212,531  $503,215       $1,764,669         $1,654,852 

Title  I  entitlement  per  qualifying  disadvantagwl  child $274  $177  $166  $125 


367 

2,180 

7.884 

12,967 

193 

314 

2.444 

0 

173 

0 

239 

117 

43 

351 

118 

188 

Source:  Office  of  Education  records. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  reviewing  the 
facts  presented  in  table  I  will  see  that 
distribution  of  fimds  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1968  was  grossly  unjust.  Those  school  dis- 
tricts with  vast  resources  and  revenue 
capacity,  exemplified  by  White  Plains 
and  Montgomery  Coimty,  received  a 
bonus  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
their  wealth.  Those  districts  with  the 
greatest  local  capacity  to  assist  disad- 
vantaged students  received,  in  many  in- 
stances, absurdly  high  allotments  from 
the  Federal  Government  under  title  I. 

In  stark  contrast,  school  districts  with 
meager  resources,  and  a  floodtide  of  poor 
children  received  a  mere  trickle  of  Fed- 
eral assistance — assistance  so  insufQcient 
per  disadvantaged  pupil  that  educational 
opportimity  was  made  more  dispropor- 
tionate for  the  poor  wherever  they  were 
crowded  together. 

Wealthy  suburban  school  districts 
were  provided  with  assistance  which  they 
appreciated,  no  doubt.  But  the  pressing 
need  remained  in  the  poorest  districts, 
and  those  districts  lost  ground  in  their 
attempt  to  provide  parallel  educational 
opportunity. 

If  you  give  a  rich  man  more  money 
than  you  give  a  poor  man,  the  poor  man 


is  poorer,  in  comparison,  than  before  the 
dispensation. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  was  the  situation 
created  by  the  distribution  formula  of 
the  ESEA  prior  to  fiscal  year  1968.  Al- 
lotment of  funds,  per  distulvantaged 
pupil,  was  an  embarrassment  and  an 
absurdity. 

HAS  ANYTHING   CHANGED  SINCE  FISCAL  TEAR 
1967? 

In  fairness  to  the  administrators  of 
ESEA,  these  inequities  were  recognized 
quite  early.  The  distribution  formula  was 
revised  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  the  na- 
tional average  of  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation became  the  "fioor"  in  applying  the 
formula  to  determine  allotments  for  the 
school  districts. 

The  States  spending  less  than  the  na- 
tional average  for  education  per  pupil 
were  programed  to  receive  more  money 
per  disadvantaged  pupil  than  they  had 
before. 

While  extensive  statistics  are  not  yet 
readily  available  for  fiscal  year  1968,  the 
following  are  Indicative  of  the  results 
achieved  under  the  revised  method  of 
ESEA  title  I  allotments.  I  include  table 
n  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


TABLE  ll.-COMPARISON  OF  4  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.  SELECTED  STATISTICS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

Oklahoma 

White  Plains,      Montgomery  City. 

Westchester  County,         Oklahoma 

County,  N.Y.  Md.    County,  Okla. 


Mobile, 
Ala. 


Disadvantaged  children  qualifying  tor  assistance  under  title 
ESEA: 

(a)  Low  income  children  (age  5  to  17) 

(b)  AFDC  supported  children 

(c)  Neglected  and  delinquent  children 

(d)  Foster  home  children 

Total  qualifying  children 

Title  I  entitlement  (fiscal  year  1968) 

Title  I  entitlement  per  qualifying  disadvantaged  child 


367 

2.180 
485 

37 
351 

6,931 

4.379 

210 

104 

12,967 

193 

0 

173 

117 

43 

188 

776 

3,053 

$492, 380 

$161 

11,624 

$1,757,979 

$151 

13,272 

$220,696 

$2,009,397 

$284 

$151 

Source:  Office  of  Education  records. 

Mr.  Chairman,  table  n  shows  that 
good  intentions  were  frustrated.  Today, 
after  revision,  the  results  are  almost  as 
inequitable  as  heiore. 

The  allotment  to  each  school  district 
per  disadvantaged  pupil  is  the  real  pay- 
dirt  under  this  act.  That  allotment,  after 


all  slide-rule  manipulations  are  com- 
pleted, is  the  criterion  upon  which  the 
ESEA  title  I  distribution,  and  therefore, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  should 
be  judged. 

The  continued  comparative  poverty  of 
poverty-stricken  districts  should  not  be 


extended  by  this  Congress  for  5  full 
years.  There  is  no  justification  for  such 
imprecise  work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  ESEA. 
and  then  turn  to  the  task  of  revising  this 
legislation  to  meet  the  real  need  which  it 
is  intended  to  meet. 

School  districts  which  have  large  num- 
bers of  disadvantaged  children  have  des- 
perate problems.  Upon  the  administra- 
tors of  those  districts  we  must  depend 
for  the  ultimate  break  in  the  poverty 
cycle  which  has  captured  so  many  Amer- 
ican families. 

The  Congress  properly  addresses  itself 
to  upgrading  educational  opportunity  for 
the  very  poor.  But  in  our  wisdom,  we 
have  created  a  program  which  has  made 
a  mockery  of  our  good  intentions.  I  sug- 
gest that  a  5-year  extension  of  the  ESEA 
would  be  an  unwarranted  perpetuation 
of  an  inequity  which  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  eliminate. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  proposals  have  been  de- 
bated quite  thoroughly  in  the  past  2  days, 
and  Members  are  anxious  to  get  on  to 
consideration  of  the  bill,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  on  our  side  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Albert)  . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
try  not  to  take  all  the  time,  because  I 
concur  with  what  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  said.  The  House  is 
anxious  to  get  on  with  the  important 
business  which  is  before  us. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  514,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

This  legislation  has,  since  its  enact- 
ment in  1965.  been  more  important  to 
the  grade  schools  and  high  schools  of  our 
Nation  than  any  previous  education  leg- 
islation ever  enacted.  We  cannot  today 
calculate  its  total  impact — for  that  will 
be  felt  in  the  years  to  come  in  the  in- 
creased earning  power  and  good  citizen- 
ship of  many  millions  of  schoolchildren 
whose  education  was  in  some  way  sig- 
nificantly improved  through  the  appli- 
cation of  funds  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

It  may  be  the  Mexican-American  child 
whose  enrollment  in  a  bilingual  educa- 
tion program  enabled  him  to  keep  pace 
with  the  English-speaking  majority;  it 
may  be  the  deaf  child  who  was  reached 
by  a  teacher  especially  trained  to  under- 
stand his  needs;  it  may  be  the  potential 
dropout  who  was  encouraged  to  continue 
his  education  and  obtain  his  high  school 
diploma. 

All  of  these  individuals  and  many  oth- 
ers whose  needs  have  heretofore  not  been 
adequately  met  by  the  schools  because  of 
lack  of  funds,  of  skilled  teachers  or  of 
relevant  materials  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  served  by  the  programs  under  this 
act. 

If  ever  Congress  was  faced  with  an  im- 
perative to  enact  immediately  a  piece  of 
legislation,  that  time  is  now.  Although 
the  present  act  does  not  expire  until  1970, 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  it  wait  imtil  next 
year  for  extension.  Repeated  testimony 
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and  evidence'  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  Indicate  that  pres- 
ent late  funding  means  that  many 
schools  do  not  receive  their  moneys  until 
well  after  the  Bchool  year  has  begim,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  efTectiveness  of  the 
legislation. 

By  extending  it  now,  and  extending  it 
for  5  years,  v«e  make  sure  that  advance 
funding  is  possible,  and  we  will  give 
school  officials  and  administrators  a 
chance  to  prepare  In  advance  for  opti- 
mum use  of  tlie  funds  they  are  to  receive 
What  is  mote,  they  will  be  able  to  plan 
with  certalntv  on  an  expected  amount  of 
Income,  and  Will  not  be  forced  to  cut 
crucial  progralns  at  the  last  moment,  or 
exclude  chlldrfen  from  programs  already 
underway,  because  the  appropriations 
from  Washington  fell  short  of  what  they 
had  expected. 

Mr.  Chairmen,  there  has  been  much 
banter  about  a  2-year  extension  being 
more  desirably  than  a  longer  extension 
and  a  lot  of  misconceptions  have  been 
promoted  In  support  of  the  effort  to  cut 
back  Oils  authorization.  For  example,  it 
is  utterly  wrong  that  a  longer  extension 
will  preclude  or  result  In  no  congressional 
consideration  of  the  legislation  during 
the  5-year  period. 

Largely  throkigh  the  efforts  and  lead- 
ership of  the  viry  able  and  distinguished 
gentlewoman  Jfrom  Oregon,  we  engi- 
neered through  the  Congress  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Hikher  EducaUon  Act  until 
June  30.  1971.  Vet,  at  this  moment,  I  am 
advised  that  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  which  she  chairs,  is  in 
the  process  of  folding  hearings  on  possi- 
ble amendment*  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  ] 

Three  montis  after  ESEA  was  first 
enacted— Publli  Law  89-10— the  Con- 
gress held  hea^ngs  and  took  action  on 
amendments  t<j  it— Public  Law  89-313, 
The  Vocational  Education  Act,  as  em- 
bodied in  Smith-Hughes,  George-Bar- 
den,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  and  the  vocational  Education  Act 
of  1968,  all  corttaln  not  limited  author- 
izations but  petmanent  authorizations, 
yet  these  acts  l^ave  been  the  subject  of 
congressional  investigations,  hearings, 
and  have  been  amended  many  times. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Bducation  and  Labor  has 
personaUy  and  publicly  advised  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Pinch,  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  that 
when  the  administration  comes  forth 
with  any  amendments  or  modifications 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  he  will  promptly  initiate  pro- 
ceedings to  entei-tain  them.  I  am  further 
confident,  in  vie^  of  the  statements  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  the 
committee  will  bie  bringing  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  duri^ig  the  life  of  this  act 
legislation  to  niodlfy  and  improve  the 
Elementary  an^  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

*v^*^«^^*^™^^'''  ^  extension  of  more 
than  2  years  is  imperative  if  we  are  to 
get  the  most  ef  ective  educational  use 
of  Federal  dollars.  The  committee  has 
held  hearings  ii|  1965,  1966.  1967.  and 
again  this  year.  In  which  it  has  exhaus- 
tively probed  th#  minds  of  the  best  ed- 
ocatlon  experta  m  the  country.  Through- 
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out  this  wealth  of  testimony,  one  com- 
m<Hi  denominator  underlies  all  of  their 
thinking: 

First,  better  planning  for  the  use  of 
Federal  dollars. 

Second,  the  securing  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel, and 

Third,  the  coordination  of  Federal 
dollars  with  local  State  funds. 

Maximum  program  impact  can  be  ob- 
tained if  schoolteachers,  principals,  and 
school  administrators  can  be  assured  that 
Congress  really  means  business  and 
recognizes  that  the  effort  contained  In 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  is  a  long-range  effort  and  not  a 
temporary  venture  of  the  Congress. 

The  program  instability  which  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  ups  and  downs  of  con- 
gressional action  from  year  to  year  on 
this  measure  creates  havoc  in  local  edu- 
cational planning.  The  teachers,  special- 
ists, and  other  technical  personnel  can- 
not be  hired  for  programs  when  they 
have  only  a  1-year  assurance  that  the 
program  will  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Congress 
wants  to  insist  upon  the  wise  manage- 
ment of  Federal  dollars  going  into  edu- 
cation, but  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
evidence  indicates  that  we  preclude  this 
with  short-term  authorizations. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  H  Jl 
514  also  extends  Public  Laws   815  and 
874,  the  impacted  area  aid  laws.  These 
important  laws  have  been  providing  as- 
sistance to  school  districts,  suddenly  and 
severely  overburdened  with  a  school-age 
population  to  be  educated  as  a  result  of 
Federal  activities  in  the  area,  since  their 
enactment  in  1950.  Public  Law  815  pro- 
vides assistance  for  school  construction 
and  Public  Law  874  provides  funds  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  Payments 
to  local  educational  agencies  are  based 
on  the  existence  of  Federal  property  in 
or   within   reasonable   commuting  dis- 
tance of  a  school  district  where  children 
reside  with  their  parents  or  on  which 
the  parents  are  employed.  These  pay- 
ments are  intended  to  compensate  the 
school  district  for  loss  of  revenue  from 
untaxed  property.  Today,  there  are  many 
school  districts  which  receive  a  major 
portion  of  their  budget  from  the  funds 
allotted  under  Public  Law  874.  and  thus 
the  law  plays  a  substantial  role  in  pro- 
viding a  good  education  for  the  Nation's 
school  children,  many  of  whose  families 
provide  substantial  service  to  their  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  needed.  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
was  right  when  she  said  much  more  is 
needed  than  this  bill  offers.  Surely  we 
can  do  no  less  today  for  the  school- 
children of  America  than  what  the  great 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  pro- 
poses here. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  our  time 
.J^^  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  by  title  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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America  in  Congrea*  asaemhUd.  That  thla 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and 

Secondary  Education  Amendment*  of  1969  •. 

TITLE   I— EXTENSION   AND   AMENDMENT 

OP     TITLE     I     OP     THE     ELEMENTARY 

AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 

1965 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    states    of 


BXTKNSrON     or     TTTLE     I     OF     EIJ5MWJTABY     AND 
SBCONDAKT   EDUCATION  ACT  OF    1966 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  102  of  tlUe  I  of  the 
Hementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30 
1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30,  1976". 

(b)  Section  121(d)  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $50,000  000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  each  of  the  six  succeeding  fiscal  years  " 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  103(a) 
(1)(A)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969.". 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  103(c) 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
ing  out  "years  ending  June  30,  1968,  June 
30,  1969,  and  June  30,  1970,"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "year  ending  June  30,  1968 
and    for    each    succeeding    fiscal    year,". 

DESIGNATION  OF  RESPONStBnjTT  FOB  PROVISION 
OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  SKKVICKS  FOB  INSTI- 
TUTIONALIZED NEGLECTXD  OB  DELINQUENT 
CHILORKN 

SEC.  203.   (a)   Section  103(a)  (2)   of  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following  sentence:    "Notwith- 
standing   the    foregoing    provisions    of    this 
paragraph,  upon  determination  by  the  State 
educational  agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  in  the  State  is  unable  or  unwlUing  to 
provide  for  the  special  educational  needs  of 
chUdren,  described  in  clause  (C)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph,  who  are  living  in 
Institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren, the  State  educational  agency  shall    it 
it  assumes  responsibiUty  for  the  special  edu- 
caUonal  needs  of  such  children,  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  portion  of  the  aUocaUon  to 
Buch  local  educational  agency  which  is  attrib- 
table  to  such  neglected  or  deUnquent  chil- 
dren,  but  If  the  State  educaUonal  agencv 
does   not   assume   such   responsibility    any 
other  State  or  local  public  agency  which  does 
assume  such  responsibility  shall  be  eUglble 
to  receive  sucb  portion  of  the  allocation  " 

(b)  Section  103(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  all  children  who 
are  In  correcUonal  Institutions  to  be  living 
in  institutions  for  delinquent  children." 

REQUIBINC  GRANTS  POR  MIGRATORY  CHILDREN  TO 
BE  BASED  ON  THE  NUMBER  TO  BE  SERVED 

SEC.  104.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  103(a)  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is,  effective  with  the  first  aUocatlon  of 
funds  pursuant  to  such  title  by  the  Commis- 
sioner after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  amended  to  read  a£  follows:  "A  State 
educational  agency  which  has  submitted  and 
had  approved  an  application  under  section 
I05'c)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  grant  for  that  year  under  this 
part,  based  on  the  number  of  migratory  chil- 
dren of  migratory  agricultural  workers  to  be 
served,  for  establlahing  or  improving  pro- 
grams for  such  cliildren." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  thereof  l3 
amended  by  striking  "shall  be"  the  first  time 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "may 
be  made". 
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USE   OF  MOST   RECENT  DATA   UNDKB  TTTLI   I 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 103(d)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or,  to  the 
extent  that  such  data  are  not  available  to 
him  before  April  1  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  Secretary's  determination  is  made, 
then  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable 
data  available  to  him  at  the  time  of  such 
determination ' ' . 

(b)  Section  103(e)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  the  following  after  "during 
the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  computation  la  made": 
"(or,  if  satisfactory  data  for  that  year  are  not 
available  at  the  time  of  computation,  then 
during  the  earliest  preceding  fiscal  yeax  tor 
which  satisfactory  data  are  avaUable)". 

CONTENT    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL    EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY    REPORTS 

Sec  196.  (a)  The  parenthetical  phrase 
In  clause  (A)  of  section  106(a)(3)  of  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  of  research  and  replication  studies" 
Immediately  before  the  closing  parenthesis. 

(b)  Section  10S(a)(7)  of  such  title  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  accordance  with  specific  i>erform- 
ance  criteria  related  to  program  objectives". 

STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Sec.  107.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  payments  under  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  establish  a  State  advisory 
council  within  its  State  educational  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  such  agency  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of 
this  title  within  the  State.  The  State  ad- 
visory council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  or,  in  the  case  of  States  in  which 
the  State  educational  agency  is  a  State  board 
of  education  the  members  of  which  are 
elected,  then  by  such  board. 

"(b)  The  State  advisory  council  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  educational 
resources  of  the  State  and  of  the  public. 
Representation  on  the  State  advisory  coun- 
cil shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  per- 
sons representative  of — 

"(1)  public  and  nonprofit  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools, 

"(2)  institutions  of  higher  education,  and 

"(3)  area  of  educational  competence  deal- 
ing with  children  quaUfied  for  special  edu- 
cational assistance  under  this  title. 

"(c)   The  State  advisory  council  shall — 

"(1)  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  preparation  of,  and  policy  matters 
arising  in  the  administration  of.  State  and 
local  educational  programs  including  the 
development  of  criteria  for  approval  of  ap- 
plications in  such  State; 

"(2)  review  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  State  educational  agency  on  the  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  with  respect  to  applications 
for  grants  by  local  educational  agencies; 

"(3)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title; 

"(4)  prepare  and  submit  through  the  State 
educational  agency  a  report  of  its  activities, 
recommendations,  and  evaluations,  together 
with  such  additional  comments  as  the  State 
educational  agency  demie  appropriate,  to  the 
Commissioner  and  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  established  pursuant  to  this  title, 
at  such  times,  in  such  form,  and  in  such 
detail,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  and 

"(5)  obtain  sucb  professional,   technical. 


and  clerical  aaslstance  aa  may  be  neceesary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title." 

STAOOntSD  TXXKS  FOR  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  OF  DISADVANTAOED 
children;    TECHNICAL  ASSmANCX 

Sbc.  108.  (a)  Section  134(a)  of  such  Utle 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  within  ninety, 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  title,". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Such  members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  three  years,  except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of 
the  initial  members  appointed  after  Janu- 
ary 20,  1969,  four  shaU  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  one  year  each  and  four  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  two  years  each,  and 
(2)  appointments  to  fill  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  any  term  shall  be  for  such  portfbn 
only." 

(c)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsection 
(f )  and  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  CouncU  is  authorized,  without 
regaird  to  the  civU  service  laws,  to  engage 
such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  technical  as- 
sistance as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its 
functions,  and  to  this  end  up  to  one-fortieth 
of  1  per  centum  of  any  appropriations  for 
grants  under  this  title  will  be  avaUable  for 
this  purpose." 

(d)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  (as  so 
redesignated  by  the  preceding  subsection)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "annual  report" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "annual  re- 
ports" and  by  striking  out  "to  be  made  not 
later  than  January  31, 1969". 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  109.  Section  107(b)(2)  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Wake  Island,". 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  I  be  considered  as  read, 
pt-inted  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   IN    THE    NATURE    OF   A    SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED     BY     MRS.     GREEN     OF     OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  natvire  of  a  substitute 
Offered  by  Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon:  Strike  out 
everything  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof: 

"TITLE  I — EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT 
OF  TITLE  I  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

"EXTENSION     OF    TITLE     I    OF    ELEMENTARY     AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  102  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  'June  30, 
1970'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'June  30, 
1972'. 

"(b)  Section  121(d)  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years." 

"(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
103(a)(1)(A)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969.'. 

"(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  103 
(c)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 


striking  out  'years  ending  June  30.  1968, 
June  80,  1969,  and  June  30,  1970,'  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,'. 

"DESIGNATION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  FOB  PROVI- 
SION OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  FOR 
INSTITUTIONALIZED  NEGLECTED  OR  DELIN- 
QUENT   CHILDBXN 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  103(a)(2)  of  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  'Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  upon  determination  by  the  State 
educational  agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  In  the  State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  for  the  special  educational  needs  of 
children,  described  In  clause  (C)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph,  who  are  living 
in  Institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  the  State  educational  agency  shall, 
if  It  assumes  resp)onslbllity  for  the  special 
educational  needs  of  such  children,  be  eUgl- 
ble to  receive  the  portion  of  the  allocation  to 
such  local  educational  agency  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  such  neglected  or  deUnquent  chil- 
dren, but  if  the  State  educational  agency 
does  not  assume  such  responsibility,  any 
other  State  or  local  public  agency  which 
does  assume  such  responsibility  shall  be 
eUglble  to  receive  such  portion  of  the  allo- 
cation.' 

"(b)  Section  103(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  all  chil- 
dren who  are  in  correctional  institutions  to 
be  Uving  in  institutions  for  delinquent  chil- 
dren.' 

"REQUIBINO  GRANTS  FOR  MIGRATORY  CHILDREN 
TO  BE  BASED  ON  THE  NUMBER  TO  BE  SERVED 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  103(a)  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is,  effective  with  the  first  allocation  of 
funds  pursuant  to  such  title  by  the  Com- 
missioner after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'A  State 
educational  agency  which  has  submitted  and 
had  approved  an  application  under  section 
105(c)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  grant  for  that  year  under  thla 
part,  based  on  the  number  of  migratory  chil- 
dren of  migratory  agricultural  workers  to  be 
served,  for  establishing  or  Improving  pro- 
grams for  such  children.' 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  thereof  Is 
amended  by  striking  'shall  be'  the  first  time 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'may 
be  made". 

"USE     or     MOST     RECENT     DATA     UNDER     TITLE     I 

"Sec  105.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 103(d)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementarj  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  r  'or,  to  the 
extent  that  such  data  are  not  avaUable  to 
him  before  April  1  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  Secretary's  determination  Is  made, 
then  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  relia- 
ble data  available  to  him  at  the  time  of 
such  determination'. 

"(b)  Section  103(e)  of  such  tlUe  Is 
amended  by  inserting  the  foUowlng  after 
'during  the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  computation  Is 
made':  '(or.  If  satisfactory  data  for  that 
year  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  compu- 
tation, then  during  the  earliest  preceding 
fiscal  year  for  wlilch  satisfactory  data  are 
available)'. 

"CONTENT    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL    EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY    REPORTS 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  parenthetical  phrase  In 
clause  (A)  of  section  106(a)  (3)  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  'and  of  re- 
search and  replication  studies'  Immediately 
before  the  closing  parentnesls. 
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■(b)  S«5tloii  105(a)(7)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  may  be 
reasonably  necjea«ary  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  in  a<lcordance  with  specific  per- 
formance criteria  related  to  program  objec- 
tives'. 
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"PROVISIONS    TO    ASSUBa    PAmTTOPATION    BT    ALL 
ELIGIBLE   STUDENTS 

"Sec.  302  SecUon  307  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■"(f)(1)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  305  and  in  which 
no  State  agency  is  authorized  by  law  to  pro- 
vide, or  in  which  there  Is  a  substantial  fail- 
ure to  provide,  for  effective  parUcipatlon  on 
an  equitable  basis  In  programs  authorized 
by  this  part  by  chUdren  and  teachers  in  any 
one  or  more  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
of  such  State  in  the  area  or  areas  served  by 
such  programs,  the  Commissioner  shall  ar- 
range for  the  provision,  on  an  equitable  basis 
of  such  programs  and  shall  pay  the  costs 
thereof  for  any  fiscal  year,  out  of  that  State's 
allotment.  The  Commissioner  may  arrange 
for  such  programs  through  contracts  with 
InstltuUons  of  higher  education,  or  other 
competent  nonprofit  Institutions  or  organlza- 
tlons. 

"'(2)    In   determining   the  amount   to   be 
withheld  from  any  State's  allotment  for  the 
provision   of  such   programs,    the   Commis- 
sioner shall  take  into  account  the  number  of 
children  and  teachers  In  the  area  or  areas 
served  by  such  programs  who  are  excluded 
from  participation  therein  and  who,  except 
for  such  exclusion,   might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  participate.' 
"TITLE   IV— EXTENSION   OP  TITLE   V   OP 
THE     ELEMENTART    AND    SECONDART 
EDUCA'nON  ACT  OP  1965 
■Sec.  401.  Section  501(b)  of  the  Elementary 
and    Secondary    Education    Act    of    1965    is 
amended    by   striking   out   '$80,000,000   each 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1969  and 
June  30,  1970'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years'. 

"TITLE  V— EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT 
OP  TITLE  VI  OP  THE  ELEMENTART 
AND  SECONDART  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1965  AND  OP  OTHER  AC  IS  RELATING 
TO  EDUCATION  OP  THE  HANDICAPPED 

"extension  or  title  vt  of  the  act 
"Sec  501.  (a)  Section  602  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ',  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years'. 

"(b)  Section  603(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,'. 


serUng  after  ■1970'  the  foUowlng:  ',  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years'. 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  (20  use.  611)  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  professional  or  advanced' 
before  'training',  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
'speclaliste'  before  'providing  special  services' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  special  per- 
sonnel'. 

"extension  of  authorization  for  research 

IN    education    of  the    HANDICAPPED 

"Sec.  506.  The  first  sentence  of  section  302 
(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  31,  1963  (Public 
Law  164,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  20  U.S.C. 
618),  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  '1970,'  the 
following:  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,'. 

"extension  of  authorizations  AND  TECHNI- 
CAL AMENDMENTS  IN  PROVISIONS  FOR  TRAIN- 
ING OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATORS  AND  RECREATION 
PERSONNEL  FOR  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND 
OTHER    HANDICAPPED    CHILDREN 

"Sec.  597.  (a)(1)  Section  501(b)  of  the 
Act  of  October  31,  1963  (Public  Law  164, 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  42  U.S.C.  2698),  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  '1970,'  the  follow- 
ing 'and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years.'. 

"(2)  Section  501(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'professional  or  ad- 
vanced' before  training',  and  by  inserting 
'educators  or'  before  'supervisors'. 

"(b)  (1)  Section  502(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  (42 
use.  2698a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'two'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'four'. 

"(2)  Section  502(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  (A)  striking  out  so  much 
of  the  sentence  as  follows  'organizations' 
and  (B)  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'and  to 
make  contracts  with  States,  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  public  and  private  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  and  other  pub- 
lic or  private  educational  or  research  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  for  research  and  re- 
lated purposes  (as  defined  in  section  302(1 1 
of  this  Act)  relating  to  physical  education  or 
recreation  for  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children  (as  defined  in  section 
302(a)  of  this  Act),  and  to  conduct  research, 
surveys,  or  demonstrations  relating  to  physi- 
cal education  or  recreation  for  such  chil- 
dren.'. 
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19  ?0 

EX|rENSION      AND      AMEND- 

in   OP  THE   ELEMEN- 

^ECONDART     EI>UCA'nON 


"EXTENSION    OF    TITLE    in 

•Sec.  301.  (a)  BecUon  301(b)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  U  amended  l^y  inserting  after  '1970'  the 
foUowlng:  ',  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  yeirs',  and  by  striking  out 
'two'  In  the  last  Isentence  and  insertlne  in 
lieu  thereof  'fourl, 

"(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  302 
(a)(1)  of  such  Att  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'for  each  fisfcal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1969.'. 

of  section  307(b)  of  such 


July 

"(c)   Clause  (2 


Act  is  amended  bfr  striking  out  'during  the 

fiscal     VPar    snHlnrr     T..n.     on       mnn. .     .    " 


fiscal  year  ending 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof 
after  June  30,  196{  '. 


June  30,  1970"  and  Insert- 
for  any  fiscal  year  ending 


extending  AUTHORn-Y  FOR  REGIONAL  RESOURCE 
CENTERS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  EDU- 
CATION   OF    HANDICAPPED    CHILDREN 

"Sec.  502.  Section  608(a)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondaiy  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  •1970'  the  follow- 
ing: ',  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years'. 

"CENTERS    AND    SERVICES    FOR    DEAF-BLIND 
CHILDREN 

"Sec.  503.  Section  609(J)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  U 
amended  by  inserting  after  '1970'  the  follow- 
ing: ',  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years'. 

"RECRUrrMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  AND  INFORMA- 
TION   ON    EDUCATION    OF   THE    HANDICAPPED 

"Sec  504.  Section  610(b)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  two'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'four'. 

"EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  GRANTS  FOR 
TEACHING  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  HANDI- 
CAPPED children;  TRAINING  OF  SUBPROFES- 
SIONAL    PERSONNEL 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1958  (Public  Law  926,  Eighty-fifth 
Congress.  20  U.S.C.  617),  Is  amended  by  in- 


"TITLE  VI— EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT 
OP  TITLE  Vn  OP  THE  ELEMENTART 
AND  SECONDART  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1965 

"EXTENSION  OP  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

■"Sec.  601.  Section  703(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  EducaUon  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ',  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years'. 

"application  to  INDIANS  ON  RESERVATIONS 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  705  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by  Inserting  the 
following  new  subsection  immediately  after 
subsection  (b) : 

"  '(c)  Prom  the  simis  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  703,  the  Commissioner  may 
also  make  payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  section 
702  with  respect  to  individuals  on  reserva- 
tions serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  operated  for  Indian  chUdren  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  terms  upon 
which  payments  for  that  purpose  may  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  determined  pursuant  to  such  criteria  aa 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  best  carry 
out  the  policy  of  section  702.' 

"(b)  Section  706  (a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  'or,  in  the  case 
of  payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
an  amount  determined  pursuant  to  section 
706  (c)'. 


■TITLE  vn— EXTENSION  AND  AMEND. 
MENT  OP  TITLE  VIII  OP  THE  ELEMEN- 
TART AND  SECONDART  EDUCATION 
ACT    OP    1965 

"extension  of  authorization  for  dropout 
prevention  programs 
"Sec  701.  Section  807(c)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  '1970,'  the  follow- 
ing: and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,'. 

"revision  of  federal  administration  sbotion 
■Sec  702.  Section  803(c)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '(1)'  and  by  strik- 
ing out  everything  after  'by  such  other  de- 
partmenta  and  agencies'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ',  Pederal  depart- 
menta  and  agencies  administering  programs 
which  may  be  effectively  coordinated  with 
programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  or  any 
Act  amended  by  this  Act,  Including  com- 
munity action  programs  carried  out  under 
Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  by 
other  applicable  law,  carry  out  such  programs 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist  in  carrying 
out,  and  to  make  more  effective,  the  programs 
iinder  this  Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this 
Act.' 

"TITLE    "Vni— EXTENSION    AND     AMEND- 
MENT     OP      IMPACTED      AREAS      PRO- 
GRAMS 
"extension  of  impacted  areas  programs 

Sec.  801.  (a)(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■June  30,  1970'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•June  30, 1972'. 

"(2)  Section  15(15)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '1965-1966'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '1967-1968'. 

"(b)  Sections  2(a),  3(b),  and  4(a)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress),  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  '1970'  wherever  It  occurs  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '1972'. 

"extension    op   school    assistancb   dt 
oisastxx  abzas 

•■Sec.  802.  (a)  SecUon  16(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
Act  of  September  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815. 
Eighty-first  Congress)  Is  amended  by  strlkliig 
out  'July  1,  1970'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'July  1,  1972'. 

"(b)  Section  7(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-, 
first  Congress),  la  amended  by  striking  out 
'July  1,  1970'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■July  1,  1972'. 

'"assistance  fob  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  schools,  based  on  children 
iiving  in  federally  assisted  public  hous- 
ING 

"Sec  803.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  is  amended,  effective  July  1,  1969. 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"  'ASSISTANCE     FOR     CHILDREN     LIVING     IN     FED- 
ERALLY   ASSISTED    PUBLIC    HOUSING 

"  'Sec  8.  (a)  Subject  to  the  reduction  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (b).  each  local  edu- 
cational  agency  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
for  each  fiscal  year  ending  before  July  1.  1972, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

""(1)  one-half  the  number  of  chUdren 
(other  than  children  with  respect  to  whom 
the  agency  is  entitled  to  receive  a  payment 
under  section  3)  who  were  in  average  daUy 
attendance  at  the  schools  of  the  agency,  and 
for  whom  such  agency  provided  free  public 
education,  during  such  fiscal  year  and  who, 
while  in  attendance  at  such  schools,  resided 
in  low-rent  housing  assisted  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  which  Is 
located  In  the  school  district  of  such  agency, 
and 

"  '(2)  the  local  contribution  rate  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  3(d) )  for  such  agency. 


"  '(b)  The  amount  to  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  is  entitled  under  subsection  (a) 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  it  received  from  payments  made  by 
the  public  housing  agency  for  such  year  un- 
der section  10(h)  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  on  account  of  such  low-rent 
housing. 

"'(c)  If  the  funds  appropriated  for  making 
the  payments  provided  In  this  section  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  in  fuU  the  total  amounte 
which  the  Commissioner  estimates  aU  local 
educational  agencies  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  this  section  for  such  year,  the 
amount  so  appropriated  shall  be  available 
for  payment  of  a  percentage  of  the  amount 
to  which  each  local  educational  agency  Is 
entitled  under  this  section,  such  percentage 
to  be  equal  to  the  percentage  which  the 
amount  so  appropriated  is  of  the  amount  to 
which  all  such  agencies  are  entitled  under 
this  section.  In  case  additional  funds  become 
available  for  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
additional  funds  shall  be  paid  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  same  basis  as  is  provided 
above  for  the  Initial  allocation.' 

"(b)(1)  Section  5(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'or  4'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '4,  or  8'. 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(c) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
'this  title'  both  times  it  appears  the  follow- 
ing: '(other  than  section  8) '. 

"COUNTING  CHILDREN  IN  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED 
PUBLIC  HOUSING  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED 
AREAS 

"Sec  804.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (20  use.  631),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  'There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children 
in  an  increase  under  paragraphs  ( 1 ) ,  ( 2 ) ,  and 
(3)  of  section  5(a)  and  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  9  and  10.  There  Is  also 
authorized  •  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  make  payments  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  in  an 
Increase  vmder  paragraph  (4)  of  section  5(a) .' 

"(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'or  (3)'  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(3).  or  (4)',  and 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  'The 
Commissioner  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 
an  order  of  priority,  based  on  relative  urgency 
of  need,  to  be  followed  In  approving  applica- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  chUdren 
In  an  increase  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2). 
and  (3)  of  section  5(a).  He  shaU  also  by 
regulation  prescribe  a  separate  order  of  pri- 
ority to  be  foUpwed  in  approving  applications 
on  the  bafls  of  the  number  of  children  In 
an  Increase  under  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
5(a).  The  orders  of  priority  so  established 
shall  be  followed  in  the  event  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  second  sentence  or  un- 
der the  third  sentence  of  section  1  and  re- 
maining available  on  any  such  date  lor  pay- 
ment to  local .  educational  agencies  are  less 
than  the  Pederal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
projecte  with  respect  to  which  applications 
have  been  filed  prior  to  such  date  (and  for 
which  funds  appropriated  under  the  second 
sentence  or  the  third  sentence,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  1  have 
not  already  been  obligated.) ' 

"(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  5(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(4)  the  estimated  increase,  since  the  base 
year.  In  the  number  of  chUdren  In  the  mem- 
bership of  schools  of  such  agency  residing  In 
low-rent  housing  assisted  under  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  which  is  located 
In  the  school  district  of  such  agency,  multi- 
plied by  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum  school 


facilities  in  the  State  In  which  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  is  situated.' 

"(d)  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  'the  paragraphs'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'paragraphs  (1),  (2). 
and  (3)',  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'If  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
applies  to  a  child  to  whom  paragraph  (4) 
also  applies,  then  only  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  such 
child,  except  that  paragraph  (4)  shall  apply 
to  such  child  if  the  local  educational  agency 
was  not  eligible  for  paymenta  for  the  Increase 
period  on  account  of  children  counted  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3).' 

"(e)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  'or  (3)'  and  inserting 
'(3),  or  (4)',  and  (2)  by  striking  out  'or  (2)' 
and  inserting  ' ,  ( 2 ) ,  or  ( 4 ) '. 

"(f)  Section  5(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'or  (3)'  and  Inserting  '(3), 
or  (4)'. 

"(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  July  1,  1969.  For 
purposes  of  sections  5(a)(4)  and  5(f)  of 
such  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  the  number 
of  children  in  the  membership  of  a  local 
educational  agency  residing  in  low-rent  hous- 
ing assisted  under  the  Umted  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  located  in  the  school  district  of 
the  local  educational  agency  during  the  years 
of  the  base  period  preceding  such  effective 
date  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  estimates. 

"TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS 

"EXTENSION    OF    ADULT    EDUCATION    PROGRAM 

"Sec  901.  Section  314  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1986  (title  III  of  Public  Law  89- 
750)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  '1970,'  the 
foUowlng :  'and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years.'. 

"REQUIRING  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO    CONTRACTS    FOR    EVALUATIONS 

"Sec  902.  Section  402  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1967  is  amended  by  inserting  '(a) '  after  'Sec 
402.'  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  No  later  than  July  31  of  each  calen- 
dar year,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
respective  committees  of  the  Congress  having 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  any  Act  referred 
to  in  section  401,  a  report  containing  d)  a 
brief  description  of  each  contract  or  grant 
for  evaluation  of  a  program  or  programs  re- 
ferred to  in  section  401  (whether  or  not  such 
contract  or  grant  was  made  under  this  sec- 
tion), any  part  of  the  performance  under 
which  occurred  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  (2)  the  name  of  the  firm  or  individual 
who  is  to  carry  out  the  evaluation,  and  (3) 
the  amount  to  be  paid  under  the  contract  or 
grant." 

"JOINT   FUNDING 

"Sec.  903.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  where  funds  are 
advanced  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  one 
or  more  other  Pederal  agencies  for  a  project 
or  any  activity  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  a  statute  for  the  administration  of 
which  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  re- 
sponsibility (either  as  provided  by  statute  or 
by  delegation) .  any  one  Federal  agency  may 
be  designated  to  act  for  all  in  administering 
the  funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single 
non-Federal  share  requirement  may  be  estab- 
lished according  to  the  proportion  of  funds 
advanced  by  each  agency,  and  any  such 
agency  may  waive  any  technical  grant  or  con- 
tract requirement  (as  defined  by  such  regula- 
tions) which  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  similar 
requlremente  of  the  administering  agency  or 
which  the  administering  agency  does  not 
Impose. 

"RULEMAKING    REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec  904.  No  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or 
requirement  of  general  applicability  pre- 
scribed for  the  administration  of  this  Act  or 
any  Act  amended  by  this  Act  may  take  effect 
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untU  thirty  day|  after  It  Is  published  In  the 
Federal  Register, 

"INOIXadr    costs    AMENOMXIfT 

"8k3.  906.  Tha  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"  'tVBniECT   COSTS 

"  'Sbc.  808.  Lo^al  educational  agencies  are 
authorized  to  u*  organized  and  systematic 
approaches  In  (tetermlnlng  cost  collection, 
cost  measuremenit.  and  cost  reporting  as  may 
be  required  by  this  Act:  Provided.  That  such 
conform  generally  to  the  concept  of  reim- 
bursement procedures  prescribed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  In  circular  niunbered 
A-ai  (revised)  a^  In  effect  on  March  1,  1969.' 

"PROOS^M    CONSOLIDATION 

"Sec.  906.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of '1966  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  a  new  tlt^  as  follows: 

"  "TITLB  EX— CqilSOLroATION  OF  SPECIAL 

STATE-dRANT  PROGRAMS 

"  'appropiiations  authorizes 

"  'S«c.    901.    (ai    The   Commissioner   shall 

carry  out  a  program  for  making  grants  to 

the    States    for    tpe    uses    and    purposes    set 

forth  In  section  903  of  this  Utle. 

-"'(b).  JPor  the  'purpose  of  making  grants 
under  tWa  title,  (Ihere  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  yeai)  ending  June  30,  1971.  and 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"  'ALLOltM«NTS    TO    STATES 

"  'Sec.  902.  (a)  fll)  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  amount 
equal  to  not  mor^  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  pay- 
ments to  States  ynder  section  901(b).  From 
the  amount  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  the  p»ecedlng  sentence  the  Com- 
missioner shall  aHot  (A)  among  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  American  $amoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands an  amount  <letermlned  by  him  accord- 
ing to  their  resp^tlve  needs  for  assistance 
ixnder  this  title,  4nd  (B)    to  (i)   the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  amount  necessary  to 
provide  programs  land  projects  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  JTor  individuals  on  reserva- 
tions serviced  by  felementary  and  secondary 
schools  operated  fbr  Indian  children  by  the 
Department    of    the    Interior,    and    (U)    the 
Secretary  of  Defe^  the  amount  necessary 
for  such  assistance  for  children  and  teach- 
ers  In   the   overseas  dependents  schools   of 
the  Department  ol  Defense.  The  terms  upon 
which  payments  flor  such  purpose  shall  be 
made  to  the  Secriury  of  Interior  and   the 
Secretary    of    Def^e    shall    be    determined 
pursuant  to  such ;  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  ^111  best  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  ' 

" '  (2 )  From  th>  sums  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  this  ■  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  901  (b),  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
of  such  sums  as  the  number  of  children 
aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  In  that 
State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  all  the  States.  The  amount  allotted 
to  any  State  und*  the  preceding  sentence 
for  any  fiscal  year  iwhlch  U  less  than  Its  ag- 
gregate base  year  allotment  shall  be  Increased 
to  an  amount  equal  to  such  aggregate,  the 
total  thereby  required  being  derived  by  pro- 
portionately reducing  the  amount  allotted 
to  each  of  the  retraining  States  under  the 
preceding  sentence!  but  with  such  adjust- 
ments as  may  be  Necessary  to  prevent  the 
allotment  of  any  qf  such  remaining  States 
from  being  reduce^  to  less  than  Its  aggre- 
gate base  year  allotment.  For  the  purposes 
(A)  the  term  "aggregate 
"  with  respect  to  a  State 
the  allotments  to  that 
Stote.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1969,  under  Utles  I|  and  Ul  of  this  Act  and 
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part  A  of  title  in  and  part  A  of  title  V 
of  the  National  I>efense  Education  Act  of 
19M;  (B)  the  term  "SUte"  does  not  Include 
the  Commonwealth  of  Fuerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 
(C)  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  in  each  State  and  in  all 
of  the  States  shaU  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"•(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  ComnUssioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix.  to  other  States  in  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but 
with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of 
such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  wlU  be  able 
to  use  for  such  year;  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts 
were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts  reallotted 
to  a  State  under  this  subsection  during  a 
year  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  901  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  aUot- 
ment  under  subsection   (a)    for  such  year 


of  this  subsection, 
base  year  allotment 
means  the  sum  of 


"  'X7SES    or     FEDERAL     FUNDS 

"  "Sec.  903(a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  tlUe 
to  combine  within  a  single  authorization, 
subject  to  the  modifications  Imposed  by  the 
provisions  and  requirements  of  this  title,  the 
programs  formerly  authorized  by  titles  n 
and  in  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  by  UUes  III-A 
and  V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  and  except  as  expressly  modified  by  this 
title,  Federal  funds  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  same  kinds  of  equipment  and 
materials  and  the  funding  of  the  same  types 
of  programs  previously  authorized  by  those 

"  '{b)  Grants  under  this  title  may  be  used 
In  accordance  with  State  plans  approved  un- 
der section  906,  for 

"'(1)  the  provUlon  of  library  resources 
textbooks,  other  printed  and  published  In- 
structional materials,  laboratory  and  other 
Instructional  equipment,  and  audiovisual 
equipment  and  materials  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren and  teachers  in  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  State; 

■"(2)  the  provUlon  of  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers  and  services  to  stimulate  and 
assUt  in  the  provision  of  vitally  needed  edu- 
cational services  not  avaUable  In  sufficient 
quantity  or  quaUty,  and  to  stimulate  and 
assist  in  the  development  and  establishment 
of  exemplary  pubUc  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  school  educational  programs 
to  serve  as  models  of  regular  school  programs- 
and 

■' "(3)  programs  for  testing  students  in  the 
public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  In  Junior  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  In  the  State,  and  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  guidance  and  counseling 
services  at  the  appropriate  levels  in  such 
schools. 

■'■(c)  In  addition  to  the  uses  specified  in 
subsection  (b),  funds  appropriated  for  car- 
rying out  this  title  may  be  used  for— 

"■(I)  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  State  plan; 

"'(2)  obtaining  technical  professional 
and  clerical  assistance  and  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  to  assist  the  ad- 
visory council  authorized  by  this  title  in 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities;  and 

"'(3)  evaluation  of  plans,  programs  and 
projects,  and  dlsseminaUon  of  the  results 
thereof. 

"  'PARTICIPATION    OF    PUPILS    AND    TEACHERS    IN 
NONPUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

"  'Sec  904.  (a)  Except  with  respect  to  uses 
described  In  subsection  (c),  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  901  shall  be  uti- 


lized only  for  programs  which  provide  for 
the  effective  participation  on  an  equitable 
basis  of  children  and  teachers  in  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  the 
State  which  comply  with  the  compulsory 
attendance  laws  of  the  Stete  or  are  other- 
wise recognized  by  It  through  some  proce- 
dure customarily  used  In  the  State. 

"•(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  policy  set 
forth  In  subeecUon  (a)  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  take  appropriate  action 
to  provide  Ualson  with  private  elementary 
and  secondary  school  officials  in  the  State. 

••  (c)  The  State  educational  agency.  In 
approving  applications  of  local  educational 
agencies  for  programs  and  projects  funded 
under  this  Act,  shall  assure  that  In  the 
planning  of  such  programs  and  projects 
there  has  been,  and  in  the  establishment 
and  carrying  out  thereof  there  will  be,  suit- 
able involvement  of  private  elementary  and 
secondary  school  officials  in  the  area  to  be 
served  by  such  programs  or  projects. 

"  'PUBLIC  CONTROL  OF  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  TYPES  WHICH 
MAT  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE;  PROHIBITION  OF  USE 
FOB    RBLIGIOU8    INSTRUCTION    OR    WORSHIP 

"  'Sec.  906.  (a)  Title  to  library  resources, 
textbooks,  other  printed  and  published  In- 
structional materials,  laboratory  and  other 
Instructional  equipment,  and  audiovisual 
equipment  and  materials  fximlshed  pursuant 
to  this  title,  and  control  and  administration 
of  their  use,  shall  vest  only  In  a  public 
agency. 

"'(b)  The  library  resources,  textbooks, 
other  printed  and  published  Instructional 
materials,  laboratory  and  other  instructional 
equipment,  and  audiovisual  equipment  and 
materials  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  use  of  children  and  teachers  In  any 
school  in  any  State  shall  be  limited  to  those 
which  have  been  approved  by  an  appropriate 
State  or  local  educational  authority  or  agency 
for  use,  or  are  used,  in  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school  of  that  State,  and  pro- 
vision for  the  participation  of  private  school 
pupils  and  teachers  shall  not  Include  the 
construction  or  remodeling  of  private  school 
facilities. 

"'(c)  The  library  resources,  textbooks,  in- 
structional materials  and  equipment,  and 
educational  services  of  all  kinds  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  used  only 
for  secular  purposes  and  for  Instruction  In 
secular  studies  and  the  use  of  such  resources, 
textbooks,  materials  and  equipment,  or  edu- 
cational services  for  religious  instruction  or 
In  connection  with  religious  worship  Is  ex- 
pressly prohibited. 

"  'state  plans 

"  'Sec.  906.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner,  through  Its  State  edu- 
cational agency,  a  State  plan.  In  such  detail 
as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary, 
which— 

"  '  ( 1 )  designates  the  State  educational 
agency  (which  may  act  either  directly  or 
through  arrangements  with  other  State  or 
local  public  agencies)  as  the  sole  agency  for 
administration  of  the  State  plan; 

"'(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  Its  allotment 
under  section  901  will  be  expended  solely  by 
public  agencies  and  only  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  section  903; 

"'(3)  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner  that  the  requirements  of 
sections  904  and  905  will  be  effectively  car- 
ried out  and  sets  forth  In  such  detail  as  the 
Commissioner  may  deem  necessary  the  cri- 
teria, methods,  and  procedures  to  be  utilized 
In  meeting  these  requirements; 

"'(4)  provides  assurances  that  the  funds 
allocated  for  each  of  the  uses  authorized  for 
section  903  shall  not  be  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  State  allotment  for  fiscal  vear 
1969  for  each  such  use  under  titles  III-A  and 
V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  titles  II  and  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966; 
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■"(6)  provides  that  not  leas  than  16  per 
centum  of  funds  allocated  for  supplementary 
educational  centers  and  services  shall  be  used 
for  special  programs  or  projects  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children; 

"(6)  takes  into  consideration  the  rela- 
tive need,  as  determined  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  children  and  teachers  of  the  State  for 
the  services,  materials,  and  equipment  pro- 
vided under  this  title,  sets  forth  prlnclplee 
for  achieving  an  eqtiltable  distribution  of 
.isslstance  under  this  title  giving  appropriate 
consideration  to  (A)  the  geographic  distri- 
bution and  density  of  population  within  the 
State  and  (B)  the  relative  need  of  children 
and  teachers  In  different  geographic  areas 
and  within  different  population  groups  in 
the  State  for  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  title,  and  for  determining  the  priority 
of  applications  In  the  State  for  such  assist- 
ance, and  provides  for  approving  such  appU- 
cailons  in  the  order  so  determined; 

••'(7)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective 
procedures  (A)  for  the  evaluation,  at  least 
lUinually,  of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  and 
projects  supported  under  the  State  plan, 
(B)  for  appropriate  dissemination  of  the  re- 
sults ot  such  evaluations  and  other  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  such  programs  or 
projects,  and  (C)  for  adopting,  where  appro- 
priate, promising  educational  practices  de- 
veloped through  such  programs  or  projects; 

■■■(8)  contains  the  necessary  certification 
of  the  State  advisory  council  established 
piusuant  to  the  requirements  of  section 
907(b); 

"(9)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  (A)  will  not  be  com- 
mingled with  State  funds  and  (B)  will  be 
so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical,  Increase  the  fiscal  effort  (deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner,  by  regulation)  that 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  by  the  applicant  for  educational 
purp>oses; 

"  •(lO)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
.sary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title; 

"  '(11)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  to  car- 
ry out  his  functions  under  this  title  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title  have  been  effective  In 
Improving  the  educational  opportunities  of 
persons  In  the  areas  served  by  the  programs 
or  projects  supported  under  the  State  plan 
and  In  the  State  as  a  whole.  Including  re- 
ports of  evaluations  made  In  accordance 
with  objective  measurements  under  the  State 
plan  pursuant  to  paragraph  (7) ,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  fissure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports; 

•••(12)  provides  that  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  any  application  (or  amendment 
thereof)  regarding  the  proposed  final  dispo- 
sition thereof  shall  not  be  taken  without  first 
affording  the  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies  submitting  such  application  reason- 
able notice  and  opporttinlty  for  a  hearing; 
and 

••  '(13)  contains  satisfactory  assurance  that, 
in  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  local 
educational  agency  for  State  aid  or  the 
amount  of  such  aid,  grants  to  that  agency 
imder  this  title  shall  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

"  '(b)  The  Commissioner  may,  If  he  finds 
that  a  State  plan  for  any  fiscal  year  Is  In 
substantial  compliance  with  the  reqtilre- 
ments  set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  approve 
that  part  of  the  plan  which  is  in  compliance 
with  such  requirements  and  make  available 
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(pursuant  to  section  908)  to  that  State  that 
part  of  the  State's  allotment  which  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  that 
part  of  the  plan  so  approved.  The  remainder 
of  the  amount  which  such  State  Is  sllglble 
to  receive  under  this  section  may  be  made 
available  to  such  State  only  If  the  unap- 
proved portion  of  that  State  plan  has  been 
so  modified  as  to  bring  the  plan  Into  com- 
pliance with  such  requirements:  Provided, 
That  the  amount  made  available  to  a  State 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  maximum  amount 
which  the  State  Is  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  section. 

"'(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  plan  submitted  un- 
der subsection  (a),  or  any  modification 
thereof,  without  first  affording  the  State 
educational  agency  submitting  the  plan  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. 

"'(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings to  any  State  educational  agency,  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  requirement  set  forth 
In  the  approved  plan  of  that  State  or  with 
any  requirement  set  forth  In  the  applica- 
tion of  a  local  educational  agency  approved 
pursuant  to  such  plan,  the  Commissioner 
shall  notify  the  agency  that  further  pay- 
ments will  not  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  title  (or.  In  his  discretion,  that  the 
State  educational  agency  shall  not  make 
further  payments  under  this  title  to  specified 
local  educational  agencies  affected  by  the 
failure)  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  Is 
no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until 
he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall 
be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title,  or 
payments  by  the  State  educational  agency 
under  this  title  shall  be  limited  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  not  affected  by  the  failure- 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"(3)  (A)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  a  plan  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  with  his  final  action  under 
paragraph  (2),  such  State  may,  within  sixty 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  such  State  is  located  a  petition  lor 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
ol  the  court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"'(B)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
missioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for 
good  cause  shown  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make 
a  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify 
to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  '(C)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"  'STATE    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

"  "Sec.  907(a) .  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
payments  to  carry  out  a  State  plan  under  this 
title  shall  establish  a  State  Advisory  Council 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Council") 
which  shall — 

"  '  ( 1 )  be  appointed  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency,  and  be  broadly  representative 
of  the  cultural  and  educational  resources  of 
the  State  and  of  the  general  public.  Includ- 
ing persons  representative  of — 

"'(A)  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools, 


"'(B)  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools, 

"'(C)  urban  education, 

"'(D)    rural  education, 

'"(E)  higher  education,  Including  Junior 
and  community  colleges, 

"  '(F)  the  State  library  system,  and 

"  '(O)  areas  of  professional  competence  in 
dealing  with  children  needing  special  educa- 
tion because  of  physical  or  mental  handicaps; 

"  '(2)  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  preparation  of.  and  policy  matters 
arising  In  the  administration  of.  the  State 
plan.  Including  development  of  criteria  for 
the  allocation  of  funds  within  the  State  and 
the  approval  of  applications  under  such  State 
plan: 

"'(3)  assist  the  Sta'te  educational  agency 
m  evaluating  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  this  title; 

"■(4)  prepare  and  submit  through  the 
State  educational  agency  a  report  of  its  ac- 
tivities and  recommendations,  together  with 
such  additional  comments  as  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  may  deem  appropriate,  to 
the  Commissioner  and  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council,  established  pursuant  to  this 
title,  at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  in  such 
detail  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  and 

"'(5)  obtain  such  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  title. 

"  '(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
a  State  plan  submitted  under  section  908 
unless  it  Is  accompanied  by  a  certification  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  that  such  plan 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  Council.  Such  cer- 
tification shall  be  accompanied  by  such  com- 
ments as  the  Council  or  Individual  members 
thereof  deem  appropriate,  and  shall  indicate 
whether  the  plan  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  Council  and.  If  not,  the  reasons  for  its 
disapproval.  Upwn  the  disapproval  of  a  State 
plan  by  the  Council  the  Commlssoner  shall 
not  approve  such  plan  until  he  has  afforded 
the  Council  or  Its  designated  representative 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"  'PAYMENTS   TO   STATES 

•'  'Sec.  908.  (a)  (1)  Prom  each  State's  allot- 
ment under  section  902  (or  the  part  thereof 
made  available  to  the  State  under  section 
906(b) )  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner 
shall  pay  to  that  State,  If  it  has  in  effect  a 
State  plan  approved  pursuant  to  section  906 
for  that  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  for  the  uses 
referred  to  in  section  903  (a)  and  (b)  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  State  plan. 

"  '(2)  The  Commissioner  Is  further  author- 
ized to  pay  each  State,  from  its  allotment 
for  any  fiscal  year,  amounts  necessary  for 
the  activities  described  In  section  903(c),  ex- 
cept that  the  total  of  such  payments  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  T'j 
per  centum  of  its  allotment  for  that  year  or 
$175,000  ($60,000  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands),  whichever  is  greater. 

"  '(b)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  906  and  In  which  no 
State  agency  is  authorized  by  law  to  provide 
library  resources,  textbooks,  other  printed 
and  published  instructional  materials,  lab- 
oratory and  other  Instructional  equipment, 
or  audiovisual  eqiUpment  and  materials  for 
the  use  of  children  and  teachers  In  any  one 
or  more  elementary  or  secondary  schools  In 
such  State,  the  Commissioner  shall  arrange 
for  the  provision  on  an  equitable  basis  of 
such  library  resources,  textbooks,  other  In- 
structional materials,  laboratory  and  other 
Instructional  equipment,  or  audiovisual 
equipment  and  material  for  such  use  and 
shall  pay  the  cost  thereof  for  any  fiscal  year 
out  of  that  State's  allotment. 

"'(c)(1)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  906  and  in 
which  no  SUte  agency  Is  authorized  by  law 
to  provide,  or  In  vhich  there  Is  a  substantial 
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"  'RKCCVERT   or  PAYMENTS 

"  'Sec.  909.  If  within  twenty  years  after 
completion  of  <  ny  construction  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  been  paid  under  this 
title — 

a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  shall  cease 
a -State  or  local  educational  agency,  or 
-  "(b^-the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used 
for  the  educational  and  related  purposes  for 
which  it  was  coistructed.  unless  the  Com- 
missioner determines  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations that  thdre  is  good  cause  for  releas- 
ing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from  the 
obligation  to  do  so,  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  re;over  from  the  applicant  or 
other  owner  of  the  facility  an  amount  which 
bears  to  the  thei  value  of  the  facility  (or  so 
much  thereof  ai  constituted  an  approved 
project  or  proJe<  ts)  the  same  ratio  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 
cost  of  the  facili;y  financed  with  the  aid  of 
such  funds.  Sucl  value  shall  be  determined 
by  agreement  ol  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  trnlted  States  district  court 
or  the  district  in  \  'hlch  the  facility  Is  situated. 

'NATIONj.L   ADVISORY   COtTNCIL 

'  :Tie  President  shall,  by  Jan- 
uary 31.  1970.  a{  point  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Edu:atlonal  Assistance  which 
shall — 

"'(1)   review   tlie  administration  of,   gen- 
'or,  and  operaUon  of  this 
B  effectiveness  in  meeting 
lorth  in  section  903 


ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
it  may  require  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

•"(c)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  provisions  of  this  title)  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  20 
of  each  year.  The  President  Is  requested  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  he  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  such  report. 

■"(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  day.  Including  traveltlme; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mltteptly. 

"  'labor  standards 
"  "Sec.  911  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 276a-5) 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  section 
the  authority  and  funcUons  set  forth  in  Re- 
organlzaUon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
PR.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U5.C.  276c).' 


••  '360.910  (a) 


era!  regulations 
title,  including  1 

the  purposes  set  1 

"  "(2)  review,  e^ialuate,  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  its  evaluation  of 
the  reports  submitted  pursuant  to  sections 
906(a)  (11)   and  9)7(a)(4): 

>rograms  and  projects  car- 
thls  title,  and  disseminate 
the  results  thereo';  and 

"'(4)  make  rec  smmendatlons  for  the  Im- 
provement of  thii  title,  and  its  administra- 
tion and  operation. 

"'(b)   The  CouJicll  shall  be  appointed  by 
the   President    wl  jhout    regard    to    the   civil 
service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  mem- 
)f  whom  shall  be  broadly 
tl  le  educational  and  cultural 
irnlted  States  Including  at 


least  one  person  wfco  has  professional  compe- 
tence in  the  area  o^  education  of  handicapped 
children.  Such  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  thre<  years  except  that  (1)  In 
the  case  of  the  Inl  lal  members,  four  shall  be 
appointed  for  terns  of  one  year  each  and 
four  shall  be  apjolnted  for  terms  of  two 
years  each,  and  (2)  appointments  to  fill  the 
unexpired  pca-tlon  of  any  term  shall  be  for 
such  portion  only  When  requested  by  the 
President,  the  Seer  (tary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  ^ngage  such  technical  and 
professional  assistance  a^  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Council,  and 
shall  make  avallab  e  to  the  Council  such  sec- 
retarial, clerical  and  other  assistance  and 
such  pertinent  datii  prepared  by  the  Dep>art- 


"TECHNICAL  AND   CONFORMING   AMENDMENTS 

"Sec.  19.  Title  Vm  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  of  section  801,  'Definitions' 
the  following: 

"(1)  The  term  'laboratory  and  other  In- 
structional equipment  and  audiovisual 
equipment  and  materials'  means  equipment 
and  materials  (other  than  supplies  con- 
sumed in  use)  suitable  for  use  in  providing 
education  in  science,  mathematics,  history 
civics,  geography,  economics,  industrial  arts 
modern  foreign  languages,  English,  or  read- 
ing (or.  when  available  and  suitable,  for 
instruction  In  other  subjects  not  involving 
religious  instruction  or  worship  if  there 
exists  a  critical  need  therefor  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  local  school  authorities)  In  public 
and  private  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
or  both,  and  testgradlng  equipment  for 
such  schools  and  specialized  equipment  for 
audiovisual  libraries  serving  such  schools 
and  minor  remodeling  of  laboratory  or  other 
space  used  for  such  materials  or  equipment 
in  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 
"trsE  oi-  nwDs  available  ttnoeb  authoriza- 
tions CONSOLIDATED  BY   THIS  ACT 

"Sec.  907.  Title  VIH  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  following  new  section: 

"  'CONSOLIDATION    OF   PROGRAMS 

"  'Sec.  809.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  following  authorizations  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  901  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  this 
Act: 

'"(1)  Section  301  of  the  NaUonal  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958   (as  amended); 

■"(2)  Section  501  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958   (as  amended): 

"'(3)  Section  201  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

"'(4)  Section  301  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966.'  " 

Mr.  QUIE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  substitute  amendment  be  considered 


as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  taken  this  oc- 
casion to  reserve  the  right  to  object  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  in  be- 
half of  those  of  us  on  this  side  who  are 
concerned  with  the  language  in  the  sub- 
stitute amendment,  if  they  would  let  us 
have  a  copy  of  this  substitute  amend- 
ment? 

Further  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  knows  what  the  substi- 
tute amendment  contains,  but  we  do  not. 
and  we  certainly  have  the  right  to  know 
what  is  contained  in  it.  It  used  to  be  that 
those  offering  such  amendments  would 
give  us  copies  of  them  a  day  or  so  before 
they  were  presented  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  learned  my  experience  2 
years  ago. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  means  it 
is  better  to  grope  in  the  dark  than  come 
forth  to  the  light? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  recall  what  the  gentleman 
did  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Would  the  gentleman 
clarify  that  last  statement,  or  does  the 
gentleman  mean  that  the  gentleman  dirt 
not  succeed  2  years  ago  because  the 
House  knew  what  he  was  doing? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  In  support  of  her  amend- 
ment. 

<Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  tried  to  make  copies  of  this 
substitute  available.  A  copy  was  given  to 
the  chairman  and.  in  fact,  there  are 
two  or  three  copies  at  the  desk  there. 
We  have  made  as  many  copies  available 
as  we  had  the  time  to  do  in  drawins 
up  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  next  few 
minutes  I  hope  to  spell  out  the  exact 
changes  that  have  been  made  In  the 
committee  bill. 

May  I  say  first  of  all,  this  substitute 
bill  is  cosponsored  on  a  truly  bipartisan 
basis  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ayres).  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE).  and  by  two  former  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor — the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  (Mr.  Landrum)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMO) ,  two  people  who  were  extremely 
hardworking  members  during  the  years 
they  served  on  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor — two  gentlemen  who 
are  very  knowledgeable  about  bills  en- 
acted by  this  Congress  and  two  people 
who  share  my  concern  about  the  pro- 
liferation of  educational  programs. 
The  gentleman  from  Nebraska.  I  be- 
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lieve,  made  reference  to  about  110  or 
111.  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  of 
Federal  bills  that  have  been  enacted  by 
Congress.  May  I  suggest  that  since  those 
statistics  were  gathered,  there  probably 
have  been  an  additional  75  or  80  bills. 
Now  we  are  to  the  place  where  there  are 
close  to  200  different  kinds  of  educa- 
tional bills — bills  with  different  match- 
ing requirements,  bills  with  different 
formulas  specifying  certain  categories 
where  aid  should  be  given. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  five  of  us  in 
offering  this  bill  today  on  a  truly  bi- 
partisan basis  do  so  because  of  our  deep 
concern  about  the  proliferation  of  pro- 
grams, and  because  of  the  increased 
amount  of  paperwork  required  at  State 
and  local  levels,  and  endless  hours  that 
have  to  be  spent  by  people,  already  busy 
enough,  to  fill  out  forms  and  in  filling 
out  all  kinds  of  reports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  share  a  concern 
about  the  increased  concentration  of  di- 
rection here  in  Washington.  The  amend- 
ments we  have  made  to  the  committee 
bill  go  directly  to  those  two  concerns. 
They  go  directly  to  the  proliferation  of 
programs,  and  we  hope  that  we  can  at 
least  make  a  start,  even  though  a  small 
one.  toward  the  c(X)rdination  of  some 
of  these  programs,  particularly  in  terms 
of  local  and  State  planning  and  in  terms 
of  allocation  of  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  amendments 
address  the  point  of  decreasing  Federal 
direction  of  individual  school  districts 
and  States  in  regard  to  the  categories 
and  ways  in  which  funds  shall  be  spent. 

May  I  make  special  note  that  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  give  high  priority  to  the 
number  of  advisory  committees  that  we 
are  establishing  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  also  as  to  the  use  of  consultants. 

This  ought  to  be  an  item  of  high  prior- 
ity on  the  agenda  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

May  I  also  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
certain  changes  Secretary  Finch  recom- 
mended were  put  in  the  committee  bill 
and  are  also  in  this  bill.  Other  recom- 
mendations made  by  Secretary  Finch 
to  the  committee  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore it  have  been  deleted  from  the  sub- 
stitute bill,  especially  a  group  of  amend- 
ments that  we  considered  extremely 
obnoxious. 

This,  may  I  say.  goes  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  advisory  committee  for 
every  single  local  school  district.  This  is 
on  top  of  all  the  other  advisory  commit- 
tees that  we  have. 

In  the  committee  bill  there  is  a  pro- 
vision that  every  school  district  must, 
because  of  Federal  law,  depend  upon  the 
local  advisory  committee.  And  reference 
was  made  to  maximum  feasible 
participation. 

This  language,  may  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues, is  in  the  OflQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity  legislation,  that  is  the  war-on- 
poverty  legislation  in  title  U. 

Let  me  make  perfectly  clear,  first  of 
all,  what  this  substitute  bill  does  not  do. 
It  does  not  make  any  change,  and  may  I 
repeat,  it  does  not  make  soiy  change 
whatsoever  in  the  Federal  impact  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  except  as  far  as  the  ex- 


tension of  time  is  concerned,  to  June 
1972. 

All  the  rest  of  the  bill  on  impacted  aid 
is  identical  to  the  committee  bill.  It  does 
not  make  any  change  in  the  title  I  for- 
mula for  the  distribution  of  funds  to  the 
States.  The  only  change  it  makes  in  title 
I  is  to  permit  local  school  boards  to  give 
teachers  in  disadvantaged  areas  a  salary 
bonus  as  an  incentive  to  obtain  and  keep 
good  teachers  in  the  schools  that  most 
need  them. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous 
turnover  of  teachers  in  the  ghetto 
schools,  in  the  schools  that  are  most  dif- 
ficult. Yesterday  I  referred  to  the  fact 
that  our  classrooms  are  turning  Into  bat- 
tlefields, into  battlegrounds.  Teachers 
cannot  teach  and  children  cannot  learn 
where  this  is  the  case.  So  yesterday  I 
referred  to  this  as  combat  pay.  I  repeat 
the  figures  for  those  who  were  not  here 
yesterday;  131.000  teachers  left  the  edu- 
cation profession  in  1968,  not  including 
those  who  retired.  Also,  of  the  newly 
trained  people,  79.000  people  who  had 
considered  teaching  a  desirable  pro- 
fession, at  least  desirable  enough  to  spend 
4  or  5  years  of  their  lives  in  preparing 
for  it,  79,000  new  teachers  that  prepared 
for  it,  when  they  got  to  the  door  of  the 
classroom,  decided  that  they  did  not  want 
to  go  into  teaching. 

Statements  and  reports  have  been 
made  that  this  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers  is  the  most  critical  problem  fac- 
ing American  education  today.  So  we 
make  a  provision  in  title  I  that  some  of 
these  funds — if  the  school  district,  and 
only  if  the  school  district,  wants  to  use 
it  for  teachers  in  the  most  disadvantaged 
areas — can  be  used  as  bonus  pay. 

Let  me  now  outline  some  of  the 
changes  that  the  substitute  bill  does 
make: 

First.  It  extends  the  act  to  June  30. 
1972.  This  is  actually  a  3-year  extension 
from  this  time,  and  it  is  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  authorizations.  In  the  com- 
mittee bill  it  actually  extends  the  time 
for  6  years,  and  as  I  pointed  out  yester- 
day, it  extends  it  to  1975.  This  is  not 
only  beyond  the  life  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration but.  as  I  suggested  yesterday,  it 
goes  2'/2  years  into  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration to  be  elected  in  1973. 

May  I  also  say  that  the  committee  bill 
that  extends  the  public  law  for  6  years 
forecloses  any  serious  possibility  of  a 
major  revision.  What  if  we  decided  to 
make  revisions?  The  Senate  is  not  re- 
quired to  do  it.  They  do  not  have  to  take 
up  the  bill  if  they  do  not  want  to.  One 
person  in  the  Senate,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  or  someone  else,  could 
thwart  any  serious  consideration  of  re- 
view as  far  as  a  change  in  the  law  is 
concerned. 

I  say  the  things  that  are  happening 
to  our  schools,  the  changes  that  are 
occuring  so  rapidly,  are  too  serious  not 
to  demand  that  Congress  review  the  law 
and  to  make  the  desirable  changes. 

Second.  It  has  been  argued  that  if  we 
extend  the  legislation  for  6  years,  it  will 
bring  stability,  that  it  will  allow  school 
districts  to  engage  in  long-range  plan- 
ning. May  I  suggest  to  this  committee 
that  if  this  bill  is  extended  for  6  years 
or  10  years  or  20  years,  it  will  not  offer 


one  bit  of  stability.  It  will  not  offer  one 
single  bit  of  long-range  planning,  be- 
cause the  thing  that  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  school  districts  to  have  any 
long-range  planning  is  the  appropriation, 
and  we  do  not  make  appropriations  5 
years  in  advance.  We  do  not  make  ap- 
propriations 10  years  in  advance.  School 
districts  have  found  that  even  though  we 
have  authorized  a  higher  level  of  spend- 
ing each  year,  we  have  decreasing 
amounts  of  money.  They  cannot  plan. 
They  must  cut  back  every  single  year,  a 
year  at  a  time.  So  I  suggest  that  is  not 
a  legitimate  argument  for  the  extension 
of  the  bill  for  6  years. 

Third.  The  substitute  bill  eliminates 
the  committee  bill's  unnecessary  and 
pernicious  requirement  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  from  Washington 
force  every  school  board  in  the  country 
to  set  up  local  advisory  councils  to  super- 
intend the  work  school  boards  themselves 
are  elected  or  chosen  to  do. 

This  provision  is  not  found  in  title  I. 
but  in  title  VIII  of  the  committee  bill.  It 
is  not  found  in  the  substitute  bill,  be- 
cause we  have  deleted  that  section  from 
the  substitute  bill. 

Fourth.  The  substitute  bill  permits  the 
local  school  boards  to  use  a  portion  of 
title  I  funds  if  they  so  choose,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  as  a  bonus  for  teachers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Next,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  amends  title  VIII  of  ESEA 
to  remove  the  requirement  that  local 
school  boards  clear  the  title  I  school  pro- 
grams with  local  community  action 
agencies  and  instead  requires  other  Fed- 
eral education  programs  be  coordinated 
with  programs  carried  on  by  the  schools. 

This  would  eliminate  much  needless 
delay  and  a  great  deal  of  pointless  con- 
troversy in  the  development  of  school 
programs  for  disadvantaged  children 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  I  really  invite  their  attention  to 
this,  and  I  had  not  read  the  guidelines 
until  about  2  weeks  ago  when  I  was  home 
in  my  own  city  of  Portland,  we  did  not 
intend  this  in  the  law  when  we  passed 
this.  But  let  me  read  from  the  guidelines 
offered  by  HEW.  Any  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  get  a  copy  of  it : 

In  any  area  where  a  community  action 
program  xinder  Title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  in  effect,  any 
project  under  "ntle  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  must  be  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  public  or  non-profit 
agency  responsible  for  the  community  action 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  happened  in 
the  enforcement  of  this  provision?  The 
Office  of  Education  has  sent  to  every 
school  district  in  the  country  a  require- 
ment— and  I  am  going  to  ask  later  to 
insert  this  in  the  Record — in  a  sheet  of 
paper  which  requires  the  community  ac- 
tion agency  to  approve  of  the  title  I  ex- 
penditure of  funds  by  the  local  school 
board. 

I  consider  this  to  be  an  outrage.  I  in- 
sert the  entire  letter  which  I  received 
from  the  Portland  schools  in  the  Record  : 
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PopTXANO  PlTBLlC  SCHOOLS, 

P^tland,  Oreg.,  April  11, 1969. 
Hon.  Editr  Ox^kn, 
House  of  Repriaentatlvea, 
Washington,  DiC. 

DXAX  Mxa.  (^rxxn:  In  our  discussion  on 
April  10  of  so^e  problems  connected  with 
acquiring  ESEA  Title  I  funds  I  mentioned 
the  delays  ca»ised  by  the  necessity  to  get 
written  approvW  by  the  Metropolitan  Steer- 
ing Committed  (CAA).  A  copy  of  the  form 
which  require^  Community  Action  Agency 
approval  is  attached  as  you  requested.  Related 
here  are  actions  taken  to  get  the  necessary 
approval  from  CAA  for  proposals  developed 
for  the  1967-63  school  year  and  the  original 
propo6al  for  thie  1968-69  school  year. 

August  25,  1^67 — First  proposal  was  com- 
pleted and  sent  to  the  Metropolitan  Steer- 
ing Commltteq,  Proposal  preparation  com- 
mittee Includeli  members  of  CAA.  As  sug- 
gested on  the  back  of  the  form.  Its  retxim 
was  requested  Ity  September  11. 

September  25,  1967— Having  heard  noth- 
ing from  the  C^A,  I  called  to  request  either 
positive  or  nega|tlve  reaction  to  the  proposals. 
The  forms  andj  proposals  I  had  sent  earlier 
had  been  lost  «o  I  sent  them  again. 

October  9,  1967 — No  response  from  CAA. 
I  req««sted  Stajte  Department  of  Education 
to  approve  proiiosals  without  CAA  approval 
which  they  are  allowed  to  do. 

November  2^,  1967 — Following  repeated 
phone  calls,  CAA  approved  proposals  and  re- 
turned signed  f^rm. 

December  20.|  1967 — Congress  passed  ap- 
propriation bill., Additional  Title  I  funds  be- 
came available  thereby  since  original  pro- 
posal was  deslgjned  to  fit  80^  anticipated 
level.  I 

January  31.  1668 — Exact  amount  of  addi- 
tional allotment  was  made  known  to  us  by 
State  Department  of  Education  requiring 
new  proposals  ^or  expenditures.  Obviously, 
money  was  to  l:|e  spent  on  summer  schools 
since  allotment  jcould  not  be  received  until 
April.  I 

March  25,  1966 — Proposal  for  summer  ac- 
tivities expanding  additional  allotment  was 
sent  to  State  C>epartment  and  CAA.  CAA 
approval  was  requested  by  April  12.  CAA 
members  helped  prepare  proposal. 

April  29,  1968-^alled  CAA  office  to  request 
approval  or  som^  kind  of  response.  CAA  re- 
quested 30  additional  copies  of  proposal  and 
new  forms  since  i  others  had  been  misplaced. 
May  10,  1968-t-I  met  with  CAA  sub-com- 
mittee as  requeued  to  discuss  summer  pro- 
posals. Two  members  of  sub-committee  of 
five  showed  up  i  and  gave  verbal  approval. 
They  said  they  ^ould  see  that  proposal  was 
approved  at  Mayj  15  meeting  of  CAA. 

May  15.  1968— ^Approval  was  on  CAA  agen- 
da but  chalrmanj  failed  to  ask  for  report.  No 
action.  I 

May  16,  1968-I-I  requested  State  Depart- 
ment to  approve!  summer  proposals  without 
CAA  approval  s^  that  personnel  could  be 
hired.  Granted. 

June  26.  19684-CAA  signed  approval  form 
received.  Prograai  had  already  started  oper- 
ation. ' 

1948-S9    PROPOSAL 

Augxist  26.  19^8 — Proposal  completed  and 
sent  to  CAA  wlthlproper  form.  Reply  request- 
ed by  September  is. 

September  to  Kovember — Same  process  as 

1967-68. 

November  20,  1^68 — ^Flnal  approval  by  CAA. 

These  notes  m^y  be  of  value  to  you.  It  was 

a  pleasure  meetiig  with  you  when  you  were 

m  Portland. 

Sincerely, 

CiiirroKo  W.  WnxiAMs, 
Director.  SpeHal  Curriculum  Projects. 


munity  action  agency,  and  it  was  8 
months  before  the  community  action 
agency  cleared  It. 

This  brings  instability  into  the  pro- 
gram, and  this  was  in  the  committee  bill. 
The  committee  did  nothing  about  It.  The 
substitute  does  not  require  a  local  school 
district  to  have  a  community  action 
agency  clear  the  program. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  srleld? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  not  the  gentlewoman's  substitute — 
and  this  is  repetitious — the  substitute 
which  the  gentlewoman  has  offered  re- 
move the  requirement  in  existing  law 
that  makes  it  mandatory  on  the  part  of 
local  elected  school  boards  to  get  ap- 
proval In  writing  from  community  action 
agencies  as  part  of  the  poverty  program 
before  they  can  expend  any  title  I  ESEA 
money,  which  Is  the  title  of  that  bill  sup- 
posedly to  help  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct.  Congress 
would  speak  and  say  to  the  OflBce  of  Edu- 
cation: "You  cannot  any  longer  require 
local  school  districts  to  clear  their  title  I 
programs  with  the  local  community  ac- 
tion agency." 

Let  me  tell  Members  what  happened 
in  Portland.  The  Portland  School 
Board,  elected  by  all  the  people,  drew 
up  their  plans  for  title  I  programs,  and 
then  they  were  required,  according  to 
these  guidelines,  to  submit  it  to  the  lo- 
cal community  action  agency,  which  Is 
only  in  one  small  part  of  the  city.  And 
the  community  action  agency  has  to 
give  their  approval.  I  consider  this  an 
outrage. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  finally 
that  the  substitute  bill  provides  a  new 
administrative  device  for  combining  four 
existing  State  programs,  title  UKa)  and 
V(a)  of  NDEA  and  n  and  in  of  ESEA. 
Into  a  single  State  grant  for  the  four 
purposes  already  outlined  in  the  present 
law.  but  administered  under  a  single 
State  plan  approved  by  the  Commission- 
er of  Education. 

In  the  two  NDEA  titles  there  is  a 
matching  formula.  We  eliminate  this,  so 
they  are  all  Federal  grants  to  the  local 
districts. 

May  I  also  Insert  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  the  Governor's  conference,  the 
executive  director  of  that  conference, 
dated  April  21.  1969. 1  will  read  the  letter 
and  the  resolution  which  Is  an  enclosure 
to  it. 


policy  formulation,  full  advance  fimdlng  and 
maximum  administrative  simplification  of 
application,  allocation  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures. 

At  the  Mid-Year  Meeting  of  the  Governors 
held  here  in  Washington  In  February  of  this 
year,  the  Governors  again  unanlmoiisly  re- 
quested consolidation  of  the  large  number  of 
categorical  grants  In  the  human  resources 
areas. 

The  large  number  of  categories  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs  to  the  states  is  a  major  con- 
cern to  Governors  as  they  attempt  to  relate 
the  federal  aid  to  education  to  the  efforts 
being  made  by  the  states  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  local  school  districts. 

The  amendments  which  I  understand  will 
be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  dur- 
ing debate  on  HM.  514  to  extend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  woiiid 
combine  certain  categorical  programs  which 
could  best  be  administered  and  planned  for 
If  combined  under  one  Utle  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

In  closing,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
Governors  recognize  the  need  for  the  US. 
Congress  to  emphasize  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged and  to  express  other  federal  prior- 
ities. However,  the  expression  of  these  prior- 
ities by  Congress  should  not  create  such  ad- 
ministrative and  accounting  biirdens  on  state 
and  local  educational  agencies  that  the  re- 
sources at  the  state  and  local  level  are  dis- 
sipated by  the  administration  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  categorical  aid  programs  and  away 
from  the  children  who  need  the  assistance 
which  broader  categories  of  aid  could  Just  as 
adequately  accomplish. 
Sincerely, 

AixxN  C.  Jensen, 
Special  Assistant. 
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Nattonal  Oovxsnors'  Contkhxnck, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  21, 1989. 
Hon.  BoriH  Oekkn, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mks.  Green  :  I  would  like  to  convey  to 
you  the  views  of  the  Governors  as  to  the 
need  to  consolidate  the  various  categorical 
federal  educational  programs.  At  the  1968 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference,  the  Governors  imanimously  ex- 
pressed their  concern  for  the  present  frag- 
mentation and  overlapping  in  the  present 
federal  educational  grant-in-aid  programs. 
In  a  resolution  that  the  Governors  passed 
unanimously,  they  asked  the  Congress  to  en- 
act a  comprehensive  program  of  federal  aid 
to  education  which  embraces  both  general 
and  categorical  aids.  This  would  include 
major    participation    at    the    state    level    in 


XXII.  FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 
Whereas,  state  control  of  education  and 
federal  participation  In  its  support  are  essen- 
tial and  compatible  elements  of  a  naUonwlde 
educational  policy,  and  Joint  poUcy  formu- 
lation which  makes  possible  both  continued 
state  control  of  education  and  maximum 
utilization  of  national  resources  to  meet  na- 
tional priorities  Is  the  only  way  to  assure  a 
true  "partnership"  approach;    and 

Whereas,  general  aid  is  needed  for  accom- 
plishing broad  educational  purposes  and  as- 
suring maximum  flexibility  of  state  applica- 
tion of  these  funds  to  state  problems;  and 
Whereas,  at  the  same  time,  categorical  aids 
are  needed  as  a  necessary  and  complimentary 
part  of  the  general  support  program  for  pub- 
lic schools;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  multlpUclty  of  cate- 
gorical aid  programs,  often  designed  with- 
out adequate  participation  by  the  receiving 
states,  are  notoriously  fragmented,  overlap- 
ping and  over  specialized;  fimdlng  of  these 
programs  Is  inadequate,  late,  and  uncertain; 
administrative  practices  with  respect  to  ap- 
plication for  and  approval  of  the  many  spe- 
claUzed  grant  programs  are  almost  totally 
unsatisfactory,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  state  education  systems  and  the  US 
Office  of  Education  Itself: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Congress  should  enact  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  federal  aid  to  education  which  em- 
braces both  general  and  categorical  aids,  a 
program  characterized  by  major  participa- 
tion at  the  state  level  In  policy  formulation, 
full  advance  funding,  and  maximum  admin- 
istrative simplification  of  application,  allo- 
cation, and  accounting  procedures;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that,  concurrently, 
states  should  move  legislatively  and  admin- 
istratively to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  their 
state  education  agencies  to  plan  for  and 
utilize  such  federal  funds  as  are  made  avail- 
able, and  should  support  state  legislation  de- 
signed to  Increase  the  productivity  of  state 
financial  efforts  through  broadening,  equal- 
izing, and  assuring  the  effective  administra- 
tive management  of  state  tax  sources. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  offer  a  substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  has  requested  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  continue  to  read  the  letter: 

The  governors  unanimously  voted  to  ex- 
press their  concern  about  the  fragmentation 
of  Federal  educational  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, and  at  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the 
governors  held  here  In  Washington  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1969  the  governors  again  unani- 
mously requested  consolidation  of  the  large 
number  of  categorical  grants  in  the  human 
resources  area. 

The  Governors.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  unanimously  expressed 
their  concern  about  this  proliferation  of 
large  numbers  of  programs. 

Now,  the  new  title,  Mr.  Chairman, 
makes  only  two  substantive  changes  in 
the  existing  programs.  First,  it  eliminates 
the  matching  requirements,  as  I  sug- 
gested, from  the  two  NDEA  titles  to 
conform  with  the  pattern  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act;  and 
second,  it  provides  for  the  loan  of  instruc- 
tional equipment  such  as  microscopes, 
projectors,  and  so  on,  for  use  in  private 
schools  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  li- 
brary materials,  films  and  film  strips,  and 
so  forth,  are  already  loaned  under  the 
law,  under  title  n  of  ESEA. 

It  has  never  made  sense  to  me  to  say 
to  the  private  schools,  "You  can  borrow 
from  the  public  agency  filmstrips  and 
film  material  but  you  cannot  borrow  the 
projector  to  use  them." 

We  simply  say  that  the  projector  may 
also  be  loaned  to  the  private  school. 

These  changes  do  nothing  more  than 
to  bring  a  needed  uniformity  of  admin- 
istration and  a  uniformity  of  treatment 
of  the  nonpublic  schools,  into  virtually 
identical  Federal  grant  programs. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  all  four  of  these  programs  to  be 
combined  have  the  following  characteris- 
tics— all  four  of  them: 

First.  They  are  all  State  grant  pro- 
grams in  which  the  amount  of  the  grant 
is  figured  on  a  population  basis. 

Second.  They  are  all  administered  by 
the  State  education  agencies  under  a 
State  plan  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Third.  They  are  all  distributed  to  local 
schools  within  each  State  on  the  basis 
of  priorities  and  assessments  of  need  de- 
termined by  the  State  educational  agen- 
cies. 

Fourth.  They  all  have  virtually  iden- 
tical requirements  for  accounting  and 
other  actoinistrative  procedures. 

Fifth.  They  are  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

So  they  are  four  titles  which  lend 
themselves  to  a  coordinated  program, 
which  the  Governors  and  educators 
across  the  country  are  asking  for.  It  just 


does  not  make  any  sense  to  me  to  have 
four  separate  programs  with  four  sepa- 
rate sets  both  of  Federal  and  State  ad- 
ministrative and  accounting  procedures, 
and  four  separate  applications  at  the 
local  level,  when  a  single  program  with 
a  single  set  of  administrative  procedures 
can  accomplish  the  Identical  objectives 
and  in  the  process  give  the  States  and 
local  school  authorities  a  lot  more  flexi- 
bility and  freedom  in  meeting  their  needs 
in  terms  of  these  four  specific  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, because  I  believe  it  will  help 
enormously  in  resolving  the  two  national 
problems  I  mentioned  earlier :  the  prolif- 
eration of  the  programs,  and  Federal 
control  from  Washington,  D.C. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

SUBSTrrtJTE  AMENDMENT  OFFEKED  BY  MR.  PER- 
KINS   rOR    THE    AMENDMENT    IN    THE    NATURE 

OF  A  suBsrrrtJTE  offered  by  mhs.  green  of 

OREGON 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  for  the  so-called 
Green  of  Oregon  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Per- 
kins for  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1969'. 

"TITLE  I  —EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT 
OF  TITLE  I  OP  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY   EDUCATION   ACT   OF    1965 

"EXTENSION  OF  TITLE  I  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY    EDUCATION   ACT   OF    1966 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  102  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  'June  30. 
1970"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30. 
1973.' 

"(b)  Section  121(d)  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years' 

"(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  103(a) 
(1)(A)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969,'. 

"(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  103(c) 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'years  ending  June  30.  1968.  June  30, 
1969.  and  June  30,  1970."  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year.'. 

"designation  of  responsibility  for  provi- 
sion OF  SPECIAL  educational  SERVICES  FOB 
INSTIT  U  TION  ALIZED  NEGLECTED  OR  DELDf- 
QUXNT   CHILDREN 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  103(a)(2)  of  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  'Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  upon  determination  by  the  State 
educational  agency  that  a  local  educational 
agency  In  the  State  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs 
of  children,  described  in  clause  (C)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  who  are  liv- 
ing in  Institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children,  the  State  educational  agency 


shall,  if  it  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
special  educational  needs  of  such  children, 
be  eUglble  to  receive  the  portion  of  the  allo- 
cation to  such  local  educational  agency 
which  is  attributable  to  such  neglected  or 
delinquent  children,  but  if  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  does  not  assume  such  re- 
sponsibility, any  other  State  or  local  public 
agency  which  does  assume  such  responsi- 
bility shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such  por- 
tion of  the  allocation.' 

"(b)  Section  103(d)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence :  'For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  all  chil- 
dren who  are  in  correctional  institutions  to 
be  living  In  Institutions  for  delinquent 
children.' 

"REQUIBING  GRANTS  FOR  MIGRATORY  CHILDREN 
TO  BE  BASED  ON  THE  NUMBER  TO  BE  SERVED 

"Sec.  104  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  103(a)  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  is,  effective  with  the  first  allo- 
cation of  funds  pursuant  to  such  title  by 
the  Commissioner  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 'A  State  educational  agency  which  has 
submitted  and  had  approved  an  application 
under  section  105(c)  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  for  that 
year  under  this  part,  based  on  the  number 
of  migratory  children  of  mlgraton-  agricul- 
tural workers  to  be  sen'ed.  for  establishing 
or  Improving  programs  for  such  children.' 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  thereof  is 
amended  by  striking  'shall  be'  the  first  time 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'may 
be  made'. 

"tJSE   OF   MOST   RECENT   DATA   UNDER   TITLE   1 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 103(d)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'or,  to  the 
extent  that  such  data  are  not  available  to 
him  before  Aprii  1  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  Secretary's  determination  Is  made, 
then  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable 
data  avaUable  to  him  at  the  time  of  such 
determination'. 

"(b)  Section  103(e)  of  such  Utle  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  after 
"during  the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  computation  is 
mode':  '(or.  If  satisfactory  data  for  that 
year  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  compu- 
tation, then  during  the  earliest  preceding 
fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available) '. 

"CONTENT    OF    STATE     AND     LOCAL    EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY    REPORTS 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  parenthetical  phrase  in 
clause  (A)  of  section  106(a)(3)  of  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  IS  amended  by  inserting  'and  of 
research  and  replication  studies'  Immediate- 
ly before  the  closing  parenthesis. 

"(b)  Section  105(a)(7)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "In  accordance  with  specific  perform- 
ance criteria  related  to  program  objectives". 

"STAGGERED  TERMS  FOR  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  OF  DISADVANTAGED 
children;     TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  134(a)  of  such  title 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ',  within  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  title,'. 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'Such  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  three  years,  except  that  (1) 
in  the  case  of  the  initial  members  appointed 
after  January  20,  1969,  fovu-  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  term.'i  of  one  year  each  and  four 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years 
each,  and  (2)   appointments  to  fill  the  un- 
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expired   portloi|  of  any  term  shall  be  for 
such  portions  oiily.' 

"(c)  Such  selctlon  it  further  amended  by 
redesignating  ^bsectlon  (e)  as  subsectloa 
(f)  and  by  inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 
section (d)  thei  following  new  subsection: 

"'(e)  The  Council  Is  autborlzed,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage 
such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  technical  as- 
sistance as  mav  be  required  to  carry  out  Its 
functions,  and  { to  this  end  up  to  one-for- 
tieth of  1  per  cientum  of  any  appropriations 
for  grants  und^r  this  title  will  be  available 
for  this  purpose/ 

"(d)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  (as 
so  redesignated  py  the  preceding  subsection) 
Is  amended  ty  jstrlldng  out  'annual  report' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'annual  re- 
ports' and  by  striking  out  'to  be  made  not 
later  than  Janiikry  31,  1969'. 

"TBCHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

"Sxc.  109.  Sedtlon  107(b)(a)  of  such  UUe 
Is  amended  by  sulking  out  'Wake  Island,'. 

TITLE  II — EXTtNSION  OP  TITLE  n  OF  THE 
ELEMENT  ART  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OP  1965 

"Sec  201.  (a)  i  Section  201(b)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  ii  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  Ihe  end  thereof  the  following:  ',  and 
for  each  of  the  tShree  succeeding  fiscal  years'. 
"(b)  Section  202(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striding  out  'for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  3(|.  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.'. 

"(c)  Section  21)4 (b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out] 'for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  11^70,'. 

"TITLE  ni— EX-tENSION  AND  AMENDMENT 
OP  TITLE  I^I  OP  THE  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONEJARY  EDUCA-nON  ACT  OP 
1965 

"EXTENSION  or  Trn.E  in 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  301  (b)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended Jby  Inserting  after  '1970'  the 
following:  ',  and  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years',  and  by  striking  out 
'two'  in  the  laslj  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'five'. 

"(b)    The   thli|d  sentence   of  section  302 
(a)  ( 1 )  of  such  A^t  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'for   each   fiscal  [year   ending  prior  to  July 
1.  1969.'.  I 

"(c)  Clause  (M  of  section  307(b)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30,  1970,'  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
after  June  30.  19flB'. 

"PROVISIONS    TO    jJsStJSE    PARTICIPATION    BT    ALL 
EUOIBLE    STUDENTS 

"Sec.  302.  Section  307  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  suisectlon: 

""(f)(1)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State 
plan  approved  uimer  section  305  and  In  which 
no  State  agency  Is  authorized  by  law  to  pro- 
vide, or  In  which  Ihere  Is  a  substantlsJ  failure 
to  provide,  for  effective  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis  m  programs  authorized  by 
this  part  by  chilAen  and  teachers  in  any  one 
or  more  elementary  or  secondary  schools  of 
such  State  In  tlje  area  or  areas  served  by 
such  programs,  lihe  Commissioner  shall  ar- 
range for  the  provision,  on  an  equitable  basis, 
of  such  program^  and  shall  pay  the  costs 
thereof  for  any  flical  year,  out  of  that  State's 
allotment.  The  (Commissioner  may  arrange 
for  such  prograilis  through  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education,  or  other 
competent  nonprjoflt  Institutions  or  organi- 
zations. 

"'(2)  In  detertnining  the  amount  to  be 
withheld  from  any  State's  allotment  for  the 
provision  of  sucn  programs,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  take  Into  wcoimt  the  number  of 
children  and  teachers  In  the  area  or  areas 


served  by  such  programs  who  are  excluded 
from  participation  therein  and  who,  except 
for  such  exclusion,  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  participate.' 

"TITLE    IV — EXTENSION    OP   TITLE    V    OP 

THE     ELEMENTARY     AND     SECONDARY 

EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1966 

"Sec.  401.  Section  501  (b)  of  the  Elementary 

and    Secondary    Education    Act    of    1968    Is 

amended  by  striking  out  '$80,000,000  each  for 

the   fiscal   years  ending  June  30,   1969,   and 

June  30,  1970'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

'$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 


by  striking  out  'professional  or  advanced'  be- 
fore 'training',  and  by  Inserting  'educators 
or'  before  'supervisors'. 

"(b)(1)  Section  50a(a)(l)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  aeesa)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'two'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'five'. 

"(2)  Section  502(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  (A)  striking  out  so  much 
of  the  sentence  as  follows  'organizations,' 
and  (B)  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'and  to 
make  contracts  with  States,  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  and  other  pub- 


30,  1969,  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding     '.    °^  private  educational  or  research  agen 


fiscal  years". 

"TITLE  V — EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT 
OP  TITLE  VI  OP  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 
AND  OP  OTHER  ACTS  RELATING  TO 
EDUCATION  OP  THE  HANDICAPPED 

"EXTENSION    OF    TITLE    VI    OT   THE    ACT 

"Sec.  501.  (a)  Section  802  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years'. 

"(b)  Section  603(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,'. 

"extending  AUTHORITY  FOR  REGIONAL  RESOURCE 
CENTERS  FOE  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  EDU- 
CATION   OF    HANDICAPPED    CHILDREN 

"Sec.  502.  Section  608(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  '1970'  the  fol- 
lowing: ',  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years'. 

"centers     and     services     for     DEAF-BLIND 
CHILDREN 


cies  and  organizations,  for  research  and  re- 
lated purposes  (as  defined  In  section  302(1) 
of  this  Act)  relating  to  physical  education 
or  recreation  for  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children  (as  defined  in  section 
302(a)  of  this  Act),  and  to  conduct  research, 
surveys,  or  demonstrations  relating  to  physi- 
cal education  or  recreation  for  such  chil- 
dren.'. 

"TITLE  VI— EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT 
OP  TITLE  VII  OP  THE  EXEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1965 

"EXTENSION  OF  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  601.  Section  703(a)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  or  1965  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ',  and  for  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years'. 

"APPLICATION    TO    INDIANS    ON    RBSESVATIONS 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  706  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection,  immediately  after  sub- 
section (b)  : 
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(c)   Prom   the  sums   appropriated   pur- 

"Sec.  503.  Section  609(J)  of  the  Elementary     suant  to  section  703,  the  Commissioner  may 

and    Secondary    Education    Act    of    1965    Is     also  make  payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

amended   by   Inserting   after   '1970'  the   fol-     Interior  for  elementary  and  secondary  school 

lowing:  ",  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeed-     programs  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  section 

702  with  respect  to  individuals  on  reserva- 
tions services  by  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  terms  upon 
which  payments  for  that  purpose  may  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  determined  pursuant  to  such  criteria  as 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  best  carry 
out  the  policy  of  section  702.' 

"(b)  Section  706(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
children;  training  of  subprofessional  by  inserting  the  following  before  the  period 
PERSONNEL  at  the  end  thereof:  'or,  in  the  case  of  pay- 


ing fiscal  years". 

""RECRUITMENT    OF    PERSONNEL    AND    INFORMA- 
TION   ON    EDUCATION    OF   THE    HANDICAPPED 

"Sec  504.  Section  610(b)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'two'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'five'. 

"EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  GRANTS  FOR 
TEACHING  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED 


"Sec  505.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 6.  1958  (Public  Law  926,  Eighty-fifth 
Congress,  20  U.S.C.  617),  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  '1970'  the  following:  ',  and  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years'. 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  611)  U  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  out  'professional  or  advanced' 
before  'training',  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
'specialists'  before  'providing  special  serv- 
ices' and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'special 
personnel". 

"extension    of    AUTHORIZATION    FOR    RESEARCH 
IN     EDUCATION     OF     THE     HANDICAPPED 

"Sec  506.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
302(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  31,  1963  (Public 
Law  164,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  20  U.S.C. 
618) ,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  '1970,"  the 
following:  "and  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,'. 

""EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  TECHNI- 
CAL AMENDMENTS  IN  PROVISIONS  FOR  TRAIN- 
ING OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATORS  AND  RECREATION 
PERSONNEL  FOB  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND 
OTHER  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  (1)  Section  501(b)  of  the  Act 
of  October  31,  1963  (Public  Law  164,  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  42  U.S.C.  2698 ) ,  Is  amended 
by  inaertlng  after  '1970,'  the  following  "and 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,'. 

"(2)  Section  501(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 


ments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  an 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  section 
705(c)'. 

"'TITLE  VU— EXTENSION  OP  TITLE  VTH 
OP  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1966 

"REVISION   OF  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION  SECTION 

"Sbc.  701.  Section  803(c)  ot  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out '  ( 1 ) '  and  by  striking 
out  everything  after  'by  such  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies'  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  '.  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  administering  programs  which 
may  be  effectively  coordinated  with  programs 
carried  out  under  this  Act  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act.  including  community 
action  programs  carried  out  under  title  n 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  by  other 
applicable  law,  carry  out  such  programs  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  assist  In  carrying  out, 
and  to  make  more  effective,  the  programs 
under  this  Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this 
Act.' 

"EXTENSION     OP    AUTHORIZATION     FOR     DROPOUT 
PREVENTION    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  702.  Section  807(c)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  '1970,'  the  follow- 


ing: 'and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 

fiscal  years,'. 

"TITLE  Vni— EXTENSION  AND  AMEND- 
MENT OP  IMPACTED  AREAS  PRO- 
GRAMS 

""EXTENSION    OF   IMPACTED    AREAS   PROGRAMS 

"Sec  801.  (a)(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty- 
first  Congress ) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'June  30,  1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■June  30,  1973". 

"'(2)  Section  15(15)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '1965-1966'  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1968-1969". 

'"(b)  Sections  2(a).  3(b),  and  4(a)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874. 
Eighty-first  Congress),  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "1970'  wherever  It  occurs  and  In- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  '1973'. 

"EXTENSION  or  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  DISASTER 
AREAS 

"Sec  802.  (a)  Section  16(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
Act  of  September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815, 
Eighty-first  Congress)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'July  1,  1970'  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "July  1,  1973'. 

""(b)  Section  7(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1970'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,1973'. 

"ASSISTANCE  FOB  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  OP- 
ERATION or  SCHOOLS,  BASED  ON  CHILDREN 
LIVING  IN  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  PUBLIC 
H0U8NG 

"Sec  803.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1960  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  Is  amended,  effective  July  1,  1969, 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

""  "ASSISTANCE     FOR     CHILDREN     LIVING     IN     FED- 
ERALLY   ASSISTED   PUBLIC    HOUSING 

"'  "Sec  8.  (a)  Subject  to  the  reduction  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (b),  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
for  each  fiscal  year  ending  before  July  1,  1973, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"  '  ( 1 )  one-half  the  ntimber  of  children 
(other  than  children  with  respect  to  whom 
the  agency  is  entitled  to  receive  a  payment 
under  section  3)  who  were  In  average  daily 
attendance  at  the  schools  of  the  agency, 
and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free 
public  education,  during  such  fiscal  year  and 
who,  while  In  attendance  at  such  schools, 
resided  in  low-rent  housing  assisted  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  which 
Is  located  in  the  school  district  of  such 
agency,  and 

"  "(2)  the  local  contribution  rate  (as  deter- 
oilned  under  section  3(d)  for  such  agency. 

"'"(b)  "The  amount  to  which  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  entitled  under  subsection 
(a)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  it  received  from  payments  made  by 
the  public  housing  agency  for  such  year 
under  section  10(h)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  on  account  of  such  low- 
rent  housing. 

"  '(c)  If  the  funds  appropriated  for  making 
the  payments  provided  In  this  section  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  In  full  the  total  amounts 
which  the  Commissioner  estimates  all  local 
educational  agencies  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  this  section  for  such  year,  the 
amount  so  appropriated  shall  be  available  for 
payment  of  a  percentage  of  the  amount  to 
which  each  local  educational  agency  Is  en- 
titled under  this  section,  such  percentage  to 
be  equal  to  the  percentage  which  the  amount 
so  appropriated  Is  of  the  amount  to  which 
all  such  agencies  are  entitled  under  this  sec- 
tion. In  case  additional  funds  become  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  this  section,  the  addi- 
tional funds  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  same  basis  as  is  provided  above 
for  the  initial  allocation.' 

"'(b)(1)     SecUon    5(a)     of    such    Act    is 


amended  by  striking  out  'or  4"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '4,  or  8'. 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "this 
title'  both  times  It  appears  the  following: 
"(other  than  section  8)'. 

"COUNTING  CHILDREN  IN  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED 
PUBLIC  HOUSING  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED 
AREAS 

"Sec  804.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (20  U.S.C.  631),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  There 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  an  Increase  under  paragraphs  ( 1 ) , 
(2) ,  and  (3)  of  section  5(a)  and  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10.  There 
Is  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  make  payments 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  In 
an  increase  under  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
6(a).' 

"(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'or  (3) '  In  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(3).  or  (4)",  and 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Commissioner  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 
an  order  of  priority,  based  on  relative  ur- 
gency of  need,  to  be  followed  in  approving 
applications  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  in  an  increase  under  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  5(a).  He  shall 
also  by  regulation  prescribe  a  separate  order 
of  priority  to  be  followed  in  approving  ap- 
plications on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  In  an  Increase  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  5(a) .  The  orders  of  priority  so  es- 
tablished shall  be  followed  In  the  event  the 
funds  appropriated  under  the  second  sen- 
tence or  under  the  third  sentence  of  section 
1  and  remaining  avaUable  on  any  such  date 
for  payment  to  local  educational  agencies 
are  less  than  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  projects  with  respect  to  which  appli- 
cations have  been  filed  prior  to  such  date 
(and  for  which  funds  appropriated  under 
the  second  sentence  or  the  third  sentence 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1  have  not  already  been  obligated) .' 

"(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  5 ( a )  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(4)  the  estimated  increase,  since  the 
base  year,  in  the  number  of  children  In  the 
membership  of  schools  of  such  agency  resid- 
ing In  low-rent  housing  assisted  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  which  is 
located  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency, 
multiplied  by  50  per  centum  of  the  average 
per  pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum 
school  faculties  In  the  State  In  which  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  is  situated.' 

"(d)  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  'the  paragraphs'  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  'paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)',  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  "If  para- 
graph (1),  (2).  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
applies  to  a  chUd  to  whom  paragraph  (4) 
also  applies,  then  only  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  such 
child,  except  that  paragraph  (4)  shall  apply 
to  such  child  if  the  local  educational  agency 
was  not  eligible  for  payments  for  the  increase 
period  on  account  of  chUdren  counted  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3).' 

"(e)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  'or  (3)'  and  Inserting 
'(3),  or  (4)',  and  (2)  by  striking  out  'or 
(2)'  and  Inserting  ',  (2),  or  (4)'. 

"(f)  Section  6(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'or  (3)'  and  inserting  '(3), 
or  (4)'. 

"(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  July  1,  1969.  For 


purposesof  sections  5(a)  (4)  and  5(f)  of  such 
Act  of  September  23,  1950,  the  number  of 
children  In  the  membership  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  residing  In  low-rent  housing 
assisted  under  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  located  In  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency  during  the  years  of 
the  base  period  preceding  such  effective  date 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  estimates. 

"TITLE   IX— MISCELLANEOUS 

"EXTENSION     OF    ADULT     EDUCATION     PROGRAM 

""Sec  901.  Section  314  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  (title  ni  of  Public  Law 
89-7501  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  '1970/ 
the  following:  and  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,'. 

"REQUIRING     REPORTS     TO     CONGRESS     WFTH     RE- 
SPECT   TO     CONTRACTS    FOR     EVALUATIONS 

"Sec.  902.  Section  402  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1967  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a) '  after  'Sec. 
402."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

""(b)  No  later  than  July  31  of  each  cal- 
endar year,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  respective  committees  of  the  Congress 
having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  any  Act 
referred  to  in  section  401,  a  report  containing 
(1)  a  brief  description  of  each  contract  of 
grant  for  evaluation  of  a  program  or  pro- 
grams referred  to  In  section  401  (whether  or 
not  such  contract  or  grant  was  made  under 
this  section ) ,  any  part  of  the  performance 
under  which  occurred  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  (2)  the  name  of  the  firm  or  in- 
dividual who  is  to  carry  out  the  evaluation, 
and  (3)  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  the 
contract  or  grant." 

"JOINT    FUNDING 

"Sec.  903.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  where  funds  are 
advanced  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  one 
or  more  other  Federal  agencies  for  a  project 
or  other  activity  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  a  statute  for  the  administration  of 
which  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
responslbUity  (either  as  provided  by  statute 
or  by  delegation),  any  one  Federal  agency 
may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  in  adminis- 
tering the  funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  a 
single  non-Federal  share  requirement  may 
be  established  according  to  the  proportion 
of  funds  advanced  by  each  agency,  and  any 
such  agency  may  waive  any  technical  grant 
or  contract  requirement  (as  defined  by  such 
regulations)  which  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
similar  requirements  of  the  administering 
agency  or  which  the  administering  agency 
does  not  Impose. 

"'RTTLEMAKINO    REQUIREMENTS 

'"Six;.  904.  No  standard,  rule,  regulation, 
or  requirement  of  general  applicability  pre- 
scribed for  the  administration  of  this  Act  or 
any  Act  amended  by  this  Act  may  take  effect 
until  thirty  days  after  it  is  published  In  the 
Federal  Roister. 

"INDIRECT    COSTS    AMENDMENT 

"Sec.  905.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"  'nraiKECT  COSTS 

"  'Sec  808.  Local  educational  agencies  are 
authorized  to  use  organized  and  systematic 
approaches  in  determining  cost  collection, 
cost  measurement,  and  cost  reporting  as  may 
be  required  by  this  Act:  Provided.  That  such 
conform  generally  to  the  concept  of  reim- 
bursement procedures  prescribed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  in  circular  numbered  A- 
21  (revised)  as  In  effect  on  March  1,  1969.' " 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  substitute  amendment  be  con- 
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sidered    as    reM    and    printed    in    the 

Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Kentucky? 
Mr.    WAOGONNER.    Reserving    the 

right  to  object^  may  I  ask  Is  it  possible 

to  have  a  copy  of  this  proposed  chamge? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  We  will  see  that 

you  get  a  copy. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  tihe  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? I 
There  was  nol objection. 
The   CHAIRilAN.   The  genUeman  is 

recognized  for  $  minutes. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Perkins 

was  allowed  to  jiroceed  for  15  additional 

minutes.  > 
Mr.  PERKIN$.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 

that  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  did 
not  offer  the  amendments  that  she  com- 
plained about  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  She  certainly  had  the  oppor- 
tunity.-I  think  I  that  we  all  know  here 
today  that  legislation  this  comprehensive 
should  not  be  written  in  this  kind  of  haste 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  ctommlttee  has  there  been 
a  bill  more  thoroughly  considered,  In  my 
Judgment.  Every  witness  was  heard.  The 
members  of  the  minority  were  not  denied 
one  witness  on  any  occasion.  Yesterday 
we  heard  of  a  substitute  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayrbs), 
or  we  thought  ii  was  going  to  be  offered. 
It  was  the  same  kubstitute,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  tjiat  was  offered  today  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon.  In  their 
talk  yesterday  of  the  substitute  and  in 
their  minority   views  they  complained 
considerably  about  the  impacted  area 
program.  That  Was  the  complaint  I  heard 
before  the  Comihittee  on  Education  and 
Labor — that  is,   he  inequities  in  the  Im- 
pacted area  proirram.  So  here  yesterday 
and  today  the  people  who  complained 
so  loudly  did  note  include  that  in  this  sub- 
stitute.  I  somet^es  wonder  just  how 
sincere  they  ar^.  In  fact  the  substitute 
resembles  the  dommittee  bill   in  most 
every  respect.  In  only  two  is  there  ma- 
terial differencei-'l)   the  length  of  au- 
thorization and  f_2>  the  consolidation  of 
two  programs  of  ESEA  and  two  of  NDEA. 

Then  again  miich  has  been  said  about 
section  701  which  reads: 

S«c.  701.  Clause  12)  of  section  803(c)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended! by  Inserting  "(A)"  after 
"authorities"  and  hy  Inserting  the  following 
Immediately  befo»e  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof:  ";  (B)  toj  Involve  parents  and  com- 
munity representatives  In  the  development 
and  operation  of  siich  programs  and  projects 
through  a  local  aqvlsory  committee  or  other 
appropriate  meani;  and  (C)  to  Insure  ade- 
quate dissemination  of  program  plans  and 
evaluations  to  parents,  community  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  public  at  large". 

Whose  amendtient  was  that  in  com- 
mittee? The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr,  QuiK)  offeiied  that  amendment.  It 
was  recommended  by  Secretary  Pinch.  I 
voted  against  the  amendment  in  com- 
mittee, not  because  it  was  proposed  by 
the  Nixon  administration  but  because  I 
felt  it  jeopardized  our  efforts  to  pass  a 
good  bill.  I  see  that  my  Republican  col- 


leagues now  share  this  view  because  they 
have  removed  it  from  their  substitute. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Not  at  this  point.  I 
would  like  to  finish  my  remarks. 

What  do  we  do  in  our  substitute?  We 
take  out  the  proposed  State  advisory 
council  in  title  I.  We  take  out  the  so- 
called  maximum  feasibility  amendment, 
as  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green)  has  so  correctly  stated.  It  was 
carried  over  from  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  language  with  which  we  had 
so  much  difficulty  with  In  the  1967 
amendments  to  that  act.  But  it  was  put 
in  here  by  our  minority  friends  and 
they  have  undertaken  to  trade  off  this 
provision  to  get  support  for  a  2-year 
extension  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Briefly. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect that  originally  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Mr.  Pinch,  came  before  our 
committee  and  recommended  the  in- 
clusion of  the  clause  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  has  just  mentioned 
and  that  subsequently  the  ranking  Re- 
publican Member  who  has  been  handling 
this  bill  on  the  floor  offered  the  amend- 
ment and  it  was  adopted  at  his  insist- 
ance? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  And. 
our  Republican  friends  offered  the 
amendment.  It  was  not  offered  by  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee. 
The  amendment  was  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority Members.  I  think  most  of  the 
Democrats  voted  against  the  amendment 
but  it  carried. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  our  substitute  we 
take  out  this  provision  for  a  local  ad- 
visory council.  I  wish  the  minority  Mem- 
bers could  have  joined  the  voting  against 
it.  In  the  substitute  I  offer  we  also  have 
an  identical  provision  to  the  provision  in 
the  great  mandate  with  respect  to  co- 
ordination with  committee  action  agen- 
cies. So,  we  leave  no  advisory  boards  or 
local  advisory  boards  in  our  substitute. 
In  view  of  the  concern  I  have  heard  over 
a  5-year  extension  the  substitute  I  offer 
will  be  cut  back  to  3  years,  3  years  is 
more  desirable  than  two,  but  less  desir- 
able than  five.  But  if  this  move  will  en- 
able us  to  get  more  Members  to  vote  in 
favor  of  giving  this  program  greater  as- 
surance of  continuity  and  stability  than 
2  years  would  provide  this  as  a  desirable 
change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  this 
Chamber  is  not  going  to  be  fooled  by  the 
minority  substitute  which  would  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  the  smooth  working 
of  titles  n  and  m  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  The 
consolidation  of  these  programs  into  one 
authorization  is  the  only  other  difference 
between  the  minority  substitute  and  the 
one  I  offer. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  a  moment,  I  will 
now  read  the  language  in  the  minority 
substitute  concerning  the  State  advisory 
council  which  it  creaks,  and  here  Is  what 


the  language  says — and  I  am  surprised  at 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  being 
fooled  with  this  provision. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  The  gentleman  is 
not  and  will  not  be  fooled. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Upon  reflection  It 
would  most  certainly  surprise  me.  The 
gentleman  is  very  astute. 

Here  Is  what  the  language  says: 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
a  State  plan  submitted  under  section  906 
unless  It  is  accompanied  by  a  certification  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  that  such  plan 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  Council.  Such 
certification  shall  be  accompanied  by  such 
comments  as  the  Council  or  Individual  mem- 
bers thereof  deem  appropriate,  and  shall  indi- 
cate whether  the  plan  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council  and,  If  not,  the  reasons 
for  Its  disapproval.  Upon  the  disapproval  of 
a  State  plan  by  the  Council  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  not  approve  such  plan  until  he 
has  afforded  the  Council  or  Its  designated 
representative  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  have  time  right 
at  this  time. 

Now.  in  connection  with  the  period 
of  extension  proposed  in  the  two  versions 
of  this  legislation:  The  greatest  progres.s 
that  has  been  made  has  been  made  in  the 
last  2  years  since  we  gave  this  bill  a  2- 
year  extension  for  the  flrst  time.  A  2-year 
extension  would  mean  that  we  will  have 
to  consider  an  extension  of  this  legisla- 
tion again  next  year  in  order  not  to  take 
any  chance  on  not  having  sufficient 
period  of  authorization  for  advance 
funding.  A  3-year  extension  we  have 
agreed  to  in  our  substitute.  I  believe  that 
is  the  minimum. 

Here  is  the  way  a  neighboring  school 
superintendent  puts  it.  He  says: 

Urgently  recommend  passage  of  ESEIA  with 
five  year  authorization  for  funds  and  main- 
tenance of  separate  programs  as  passed  bv 
the  committee.  Local  school  districts  find 
it  very  dlfflcult  to  plan  and  Implement  good 
school  program  when  time  and  amount  of 
appropriation  are  uncertain.  It  is  Imperative 
that  a  five  year  authorization  plan  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  if  local  school  systems 
are  to  obtain  services  of  good  teachers,  es- 
tablish excellence  In  teacher  training  pro- 
grams, Involve  the  community  In  depth,  and 
ensure  commitment  of  boards  of  education. 

If  you  want  to  save  Federal  dollars 
and  make  Federal  dollars  spent  on  edu- 
cation more  effective  in  doing  the  job  of 
providing  quality  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country,  a  3-year  extension 
is  certainly  the  minimum  we  should  set- 
tle for  today. 

I  would  like  for  any  of  you  who  have 
any  doubts  to  look  at  the  four  volumes 
of  committee  hearings  and  see  what  the 
educators  in  the  country  said  about  this 
program.  I  mean  look  through  the  hear- 
ings. The  hearings  are  conclusive,  as  to 
the  need  for  a  long-term  extension. 

I  do  not  know  why  our  Republican 
friends  want  to  try  to  ditch  the  librarj' 
program  under  the  pretense  of  saying 
they  are  going  to  simplify  and  consoli- 
date. I  fear  that  In  many  States  our 
LChool  library  and  textbook  programs 
may  be  sharply  curtailed. 

Our  schools  need  the  equipment  that 
title  m  of  the  NDEA  act  authorizes. 

In  some  States  this  program  may  well 
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diminish  to  the  detriment  of  quality 
education. 

The  minority  substitute  should  be  re- 
jected for  these  reasons  alone. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  my  chairman  for  the  very 
splendid  statement  he  has  made  on  this 

bill. 

The  gentleman  has  touched  upon 
something  here  that  I  think  should  teach 
all  of  the  Members  here  a  lesson. 

If  the  Green-Qule  substitute  succeeds 
it  would  in  fact  put  the  educational  bill 
for  the  flrst  time  into  a  legal  thicket  and 
church-state  tangle. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  was  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  when  this  bill 
first  came  to  life.  We  settled  the  long- 
standing controversy  between  the  rural 
areas  and  the  cities  and  between  the  non- 
public schools  and  the  public  schools. 
We  did  it  with  the  most  carefully  con- 
structed and  carefully  packaged  instru- 
ment which  included  clear-cut  carefully 
drawn  provisions  to  stay  away  from  this 
very  tricky  question  of  aid  to  parochial 
schools  through  direct  funding  or  grant 
or  property. 

Now  overnight  we  see  a  substitute.  We 
see  for  the  flrst  time  this  substitute  on 
our  desks  here  today  which  would  plunge 
us  into  a  controversy  on  this  very  ques- 
tion of  what  aid  is  to  be  given  to  the  non- 
public schools. 

As  I  read  the  language  here,  in  the 
Green-Quie  bill  we  abolish  what  was  set 
forth  in  title  11 — a  State  plan  for  lending 
of  materials  on  a  library  assistance  basis 
to  nonpublic  schools.  A  similar  measure 
in  State  law  has  already  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  We 
have  gone  that  far,  but  no  farther — 
but  where  will  so-called  block  grants 
lead  us  or  leave  us. 

This  law,  as  the  Perkins  substitute  has 
met  the  test  of  time  and  the  test  of  cus- 
tom and  usage  in  the  schools  and  had  put 
to  rest  this  controversy,  which  really  had 
denied  the  children  of  the  schools  aid 
for  too  many  years.  We  depart  from  its 
provisions  in  new  directions  at  our  peril. 
We  should  not  move  without  careful  re- 
views which  is  not  afforded  us  in  this 
overnight  substitute  never  considered  by 
the  committee. 

In  what  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota and  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
propose — if  I  read  the  language  correctly 
in  title  HI,  NDEA— title  HI,  NDEA,  would 
be  transformed  into  a  clear-cut,  defi- 
nite proposal  to  lend  equipment  and  all 
sorts  of  aids  and  instruments  in  educa- 
tion to  nonpublic  schools,  and  the  lan- 
guage has  not  been  studied  or  reviewed 
in  the  committee.  I  am  certainly  not 
against  giving  aid  to  nonpublic  schools, 
but  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota can  tell  us  how  far  back  this 
would  take  us  in  the  development  of  that 
program  if  we  renew  a  battle  without 
any  gain  in  benefits  for  anyone. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  Is  for  that  resison 
that  I  cannot  imderstand  the  logic  of 
some  of  the  Members  who  have  gone 
so  overboard,  who  have  complained  so 
vigorously  in  committee  heretofore. 


Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  just  wish  to  point  out 
there  is  a  question  of  how  far  we  are 
going  to  go  in  giving  aid  to  nonpublic 
schools  and  schoolchildren,  because  I 
wsmt  to  hold  what  we  have  and  not  start 
up  again  what  seems  to  have  now  alarmed 
the  National  School  Board  Association. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  O'HARA,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Perkins  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  committee  chairman  a 
couple  of  questions  about  the  substitute 
amendment  he  has  offered.  The  commit- 
tee bill  provided  for  a  5-year  extension. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Correct. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  The  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  provides 
for  a  2-year  extension.  What  does  your 
substitute  provide? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  My  substitute  provides 
for  a  3 -year  extension. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  The  committee  bill  pro- 
vided  

Mr.  PERKINS.  For  5  years. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  On  another  point,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  com- 
mittee provided  for  the  involvement  of 
parents  in  the  planning  of  title  I  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Our  substitute  deletes 
that  completely.  That  was  the  Republi- 
can amendment  that  was  put  in  in  com- 
mittee over  my  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O  HARA.  The  committee  bill  pro- 
vided for  State  advisory  committees 
under  title  I.  The  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  deletes 
such  advisory  committees.  What  does 
your  substitute  provide? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Our  substitutes  deletes 
advisory  committees  in  title  I.  All  advi- 
sory committees  are  deleted  in  our  sub- 
stitute. The  only  advisory  council  re- 
maining is  the  one  in  their  substitute. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  has  in- 
dicated that  in  many  instances  he  agrees 
with  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon,  which  lends 
credence  to  the  belief  that  it  must  be 
a  pretty  good  substitute  which  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  submitted.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman agree? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  disagree  with 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut. This  is  the  Republican  substitute. 
That  is  the  label  I  put  on  it,  and  that  is 
the  label  I  will  say  it  has  today  and  say 
it  has  tomorrow.  But  the  reason  we  are 
deleting    some    of    these    amendments, 


amendments  that  our  Republican  friends 
put  in  and  have  been  trying  to  accuse 
the  Democrats  as  having  offered  as 
Democratic  measures  because  they  are  in 
the  bin,  we  thought  it  wise,  after  coun- 
seling with  a  lot  of  our  friends  whose 
views  we  respect,  to  t«Jte  them  out,  to 
take  out  all  of  these  advisory  committees. 
The  only  advisory  committee  left  is 
the  one  that  is  in  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  further  question? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  You  have  indicated  the 
areas  where  you  have  agreed  with  the 
Green  of  Oregon  substitute.  Would  you 
comment  on  the  areas  of  difference,  the 
major  areas  of  difference  in  your  bill, 
which  would  be  different  from  the  Green 
of  Oregon  substitute? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  certainly  do  not 
agree  to  destroy  title  n,  or  III  ESEA,  or 
the  tried  and  proven  provision  of  NDEA 
dealing  with  guidance  and  counseling 
and  grants  for  equipment.  We  feel  that 
your  amendment  does  not  guarantee  one 
thing  for  these  programs.  We  feel  that 
you  are  placing  additional  burdens  on 
State  agencies  for  the  simple  sake  of 
saying  you  had  something  you  could  put 
a  "block  grant"  label  on  and  at  the  same 
time  you  are  destroying  the  effectiveness 
of  the  NDEA  and  ESEA  programs.  Fur- 
ther they  are  block  grants  only  because 
some  choose  to  label  them  such. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
•  Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  surely  inter- 
esting to  hear  in  the  debate  where 
one  substitute  is  unacceptable  because  it 
has  not  been  seen  before,  and  the  other 
substitute  is  acceptable  even  though  it 
has  not  been  seen  before.  But  even  more 
interesting  is  the  point  that  one  change 
in  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green >  and 
joined  in  by  three  of  our  colleagues  and 
myself,  would  change  the  requirement 
that  presently  is  in  the  law  that  com- 
mimity  action  agencies  must  approve 
each  title  I  project.  The  identical  lan- 
guage is  in  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
yield  now.  I  have  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  yield  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

So  when  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee flnds  the  substitute  is  so  good  that 
he  will  use  one  of  the  amendments  in 
our  substitute  in  his  own.  it  looks  like 
we  did  pretty  well.  The  fact  that  this 
substitute  was  really  put  together  and 
joined  in  by  not  only  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  who  is  well  renowmed  for 
her  ability  in  educational  legislation, 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  but 
also  two  of  our  best  former  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  iMr.  Lan- 
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DRUM),  and  tie  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  GtAiMO) — and  I  was  glad  to 
Join  with  th(!m  on  this.  It  really  shows 
we  have  put  together  a  pretty  good  pack- 
age by  peopl^  who  have  studied  this  for 
a  long  timej  and  who  Members  know 
from  their  experience  have  pretty  sound 
judgment  in  education  measures. 

Members  have  heard  repeated  exactly 
what  this  sulistitute  does.  It  extends  the 
amended  act*  for  2  years.  We  will  not 
be  under  the  pressure  of  a  1-year  exten- 
sion. We  propose  an  extension  of  2  years 
We  will  hav*  time  to  consider  studies 
that  were  bdgun  and  evaluations  that 
were  made  b^  the  previous  administra- 
tion. The  reports  have  not  been  brought 
to  us.  We  will  have  time  for  the  new 
Commissioned  of  Education,  James  Al- 
len, to  work  I  with  this  legislation  and 
come    up    with    recommendations.    We 
have  time  to,  see  the  Census  Bureau's 
new  census  ii^ormation. 

In  that  2  years  we  should  be  able  to 
put  together  the  kind  of  education  bill 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
which  will  elilninate  more  of  the  prob- 
lems* that  exi^t  in  the  present  law  and 
make  that  ne^t  jump  forward  for  bet- 
ter education  If  or  this  country. 

To  wait  5  yjears  Is  not  acceptable.  In 
fact,  we  should  not  wait  3  years  Two 
years  is  ample  itime.  We  will  not  be  pres- 
sured by  such  an  extension,  and  we  can 
get  the  job  done. 

One  of  the  problems  of  local  schools 
is  they  have  ajccess  to  so  many  FWeral 
programs  it  i|  hard  to  keep  track  of 
them.  Many  districts  hire  a  person  just 
to  keep  track  of  the  Federal  programs 
because  It  would  be  pretty  unfortunate 
If  they  missed  pome  Federal  money  that 
was  available. 

The  consoUditlon  in  the  Green  substi- 
tute is  just  to  inake  a  first  step  In  con- 
solidating programs. 

We  all  know  ^e  four  consolidated  pro- 
grams have  sl^illar  formulas.  With  the 
substitute  there  would  be  one  formula 
and  one  State  plan  instead  of  four  State 
plans.  They  are.  put  together  in  this  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  (Srctn).  it  will  cause  no 
problem  but  Instead  will  protect  the  In- 
terests of  the  ikal  schools  so  they  can 
spend    money    In    the    particular    area 
where  they  hav^  need,  whether  for  more 
money,  or  for  guidance  and  counseling, 
or  for  more  equipment,  or  for  textbooks 
and  library  resources,  or  for  some  new 
innovative  program  limited  to  title  m. 
It  will  enable  them  to  have  more  flexibil- 
ity to  do  a  better  job  than  presently  is 
the  case. 

The  substitute!  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committer  does  not  have  that  in  it. 
The  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  iMrs.  Green j  does 

Mr.  PERKINSi  My  substitute  does  My 
substitute  does  have  that.  In  fact,  if  the 
gentleman  had  Offered  his  substitute  in 
committee.  I  wf>uld  have  accepted  it 
there.  ] 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  Interesting.  I  did 
offer  the  amendment  to  consolidate  in 
the  committee,  it  is  in  our  substitute, 
and  the  copy  of  t|he  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  f^om  Kentucky— that  I 
read  while  the  gettleman  was  speaking— 
did  not  have  that<  in.  So  I  think  the  gen- 
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tleman  ought  to  read  his  substitute 
again.  I  think  the  gentleman  wants  it 
coi-rectly.  That  is  not  in  his  substitute. 

A  third  part  is  to  eliminate  the  ad- 
visory committees,  which  are  not  neces- 
sary. The  local  school  boards  and  ad- 
ministrators can  still  appoint  advisory 
committees.  They  can  ask  the  people  to 
advise  them. 

The  other  part  of  the  Green  of  Oregon 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
provides  for  what  is  sometimes  called 
"combat  pay."  It  is  a  bonus  to  the  teach- 
ers who  do  an  excellent  job  in  the  ghetto 
schools  but  need  some  recognition  for 
their  ability  so  they  might  be  retained 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Quie  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Green 
substitute  gives  a  bonus  to  those  excep- 
tional teachers  who  are  dedicated  and 
commit  themselves  to  a  thorough  job  of 
reaching  the  deprived  children,  in  order 
that  the  school  can  hold  them  there.  Ed- 
ucation has  long  needed  that.  Now,  under 
title  I,  local  schools  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  utilizing  title  I  money  for  that 
purpose.  We  should  make  some  tremen- 
dous strides  with  that  amendment. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  that   we  have   not  changed   the 
committee  bill  on  Impact  aid.  which  is 
of  great  concern  to  many  Members,  who 
are  fearful  that  an  amendment  might 
hurt  their  own  districts.  We  have  come 
up  with  some  recommendations  now  that 
will  make  the  programs  function  much 
better  than  they  have  in  previous  years. 
As  an  Individual  who  now  has  worked 
on  education  legislation  for  10  years,  I 
am  convinced  at  this  time  these  are  the 
kinds  of  strides  we  need  to  make  In  the 
Improvement  of  education,  and  over  the 
next  2  years  we  will  be  able  to  study  and 
come    up    with    further    recommenda- 
tions, which  I  think  the  Members  will  be 
able  to  approve. 

If  you  wUl  support  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the    gentlewoman    from    Oregon    (Mrs 
Green).  I  believe  you  will  receive  the 
compliments  of  the  educators  in  your 
districts  when  they  see  how  that  oper- 
ates. I  know  they  are  fearful  of  pro- 
grama  that  have  a  termination  date  on 
them,  but  to  date  we  have  not  reached 
the  point  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education  aid  where  we  want  to  make  a 
permanent  program.  We  are  not  that 
sure    of    them.    The    evaluations    and 
studies  are  not  that  sure.  Even  the  com- 
mittee came  up  with  a  5-year  extension, 
and  not  permanent  legislation. 

Someday  we  will  come  to  that,  similar 
to  what  we  have  now  on  the  category 
(a)  of  impact  aid,  and  similar  to  voca- 
tional education's  permanent  legislation. 
Remember.  In  vocational  education  last 
year  we  combined  the  categorical  pro- 
grams under  the  George-Harden  Act,  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  and  the  1963  amend- 
ments, and  put  them  into  a  comprehen- 
sive plan,  and  every  Member  of  the 
House  voted  for  it — every  Member. 

We  believe  this  consolidation  Is  an- 
other step  forward. 


PARUAMn^TART     INQUIRIES 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Erlenborn)   rise? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  To  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  Perkins  substitute  amendment  open 
to  amendment  at  this  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  And  is  the  Green 
of  Oregon  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  open  to  amendment  at  this 
point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  So  both  are  open 
to  amendment  at  this  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  A  further  parlla- 
mentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Should  the  Perkins 
substitute  amendment  be  voted  upon  and 
adopted,  would  it  then  be  subject  to 
amendment? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  No,  It  would  not 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  Perkins  sub- 
stitute amendment  is  voted  upon  and  re- 
jected,   would    the    Green    of    Oregon 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
then  be  open  to  amendment? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  be 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  A  further"  parila- 
mentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Is  title  I  of  H.R 
514  subject  to  amendment  at  this  time? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ERLENBORN  TO 
THE  StrBSUlUTE  AMENDMENT  O1TERE0  BT  MR 
PERKINS 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Perkins  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn  to 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  Ml 
Pekkins  for  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon:  On  page  8,  strike  out  lines  7  through 
15  and  reletter  "(d)"  on  line  16  as  "(c)" 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman  this 
amendment  would  delete  from  the  Per- 
kins amendment,  language  which  Is  also 
contained  In  the  Green  amendment  and 
In  the  bill.  Probably  the  easiest  place  for 
reference  to  it  would  be  HJl.  514,  page 
13,  lines  10  through  15,  which  Is  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  108. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  propose  by  this 
amendment  to  strike  out  this  language 
which  sets  aside  one-fortieth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  ^appropriations  made  under 
title  I  of  ESEA  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing permanent  secretarial,  clerical,  and 
technical  assistance  for  the  Council  on 
the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  have  not  consulted  with  the 
committee,  but  this  amendment  requires 


one-fortieth  of  1  percent  to  be  set  aside, 
with  a  new  way  of  funding  that  amount. 
I  think  there  are  fimds  already  in  other 
sections  of  the  bill,  but  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  that 
the  chairman  has  no  objection. 

This  would  establish  permanent  fi- 
nancing for  the  hiring  of  people  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  the  civil  service 
laws  without  any  ceiling  on  salary.  The 
chairman  is  correct  that  there  awe  other 
ways  of  financing  the  kind  of  clerical 
help  an  advisory  council  might  need,  and 
with  the  chairman's  cooperation  I  hope 
we  will  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  takes  out  all 
the  language  to  which  a  waiver  of  a 
point  of  order  applied.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  This  removes  part  of  the  lan- 
guage to  which  the  waiver  of  points  of 
order  applied  in  the  rule.  There  is  also 
another  part  in  the  bill  which  is  also  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  does  remove  the 
exclusion  from  provisions  of  the  Class 
Act  which  would  have  permitted  open 
end  hiring  and  pay.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn),  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OrTERED  BT  MR.  COLLINS  TO  THI 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATTTRE  OP  A  SUBMilTUTg 
DPFERED   BT    MRS.   GREEN   OP  OREGON 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green). 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  sections 
In  this  which  deal  with  titles  II  and  m. 
For  simplicity  and  In  order  to  consolidate 
them,  since  they  are  parallel  provisions, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  both  of 
them  considered  at  the  same  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendments,  as 
follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Collins  to  the 
ajnendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon :  Insert  after 
section  108  on  page  5  the  following: 

"PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR 
CERTAIN   PURPOSES 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  Title  in  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 303  as  section  304.  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  section  301  the  following 
new  section: 

"  "PROHIBITED  uses  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

"  "Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  no  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  act  are  used 
by  a  local  educational  agency  for  the  assign- 


ment or  transportation  of  students  or  teach- 
ers in  order  to  meet  the  provisions  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.' 

"(b)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1960  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
',  or  require  the  assignment  or  tran8p)orta- 
tlon  of  students  or  teachers  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance'." 

Insert  after  section  701  on  page  12  the 
following: 

"PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR 
CERTAIN   PURPOSES 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  Section  805  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  inserting  (a) '  after  "Sec.  805.' 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  no  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  are  used, 
whether  or  not  voluntarily,  by  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  for  the  assignment  or  trans- 
portation of  students  or  teachers  In  order  to 
meet  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.' 

"(b)  Section  804  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ',  or  to  require  the  assign- 
ment or  transportation  of  students  or  teach- 
ers in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance'. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  state  his  point  ot  order. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  is  an  amendment  to 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  its 
effect  would  be  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  would  not  be  germane  to 
the  bill  under  present  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  COLLINS.  I  will  leave  it  with  the 
Parliamentarian,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  desire  to  be 
heard,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  now  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  COLLINS.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  ex. 
amlned  the  amendment  and  the  Chair 
finds  that  they  appear  to  be  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  under  consideration 
and  do  not  appear  to  be  specific  amend- 
ments to  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  There- 
fore, the  Chair  overrules  the  point  of 
order. 

The    gentleman     from    Texas     (Mr. 

Collins)    is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  COLLINS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  proceed  for  10  additional 

minutes. ) 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
nonpartisan  amendment.  It  relates  to 
neighborhood  schools.  It  simply  bolls 
down  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no 
Federal  funds  available  for  busing  of 
students.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  has  for 
its  purpose  the  continuance  of  neighbor- 
hood schools,  an  American  tradition  from 
the  first  inception  of  our  Government. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  laws  of  1964  and 


1966,  Congress  very  plainly  stated  its 
confidence  and  belief  In  neighborhood 
schools.  But  through  court  interpreta- 
tions. Government  pressure  has  been  In- 
tensified for  busing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides no  Federal  funds  for  busing,  with 
the  one  exception,  for  transporting 
handicapped  children. 

There  is  pressure  to  bus  children  from 
6  to  13  miles  away  from  home.  If  an 
elementary  schoolchlld  is  10  miles  away 
from  home,  he  cannot  go  home  if  he  gets 
sick  during  the  day.  A  giri  cannot  stay 
after  school  to  rehearse  school  plays;  a 
teenager  cannot  take  part  in  athletic 
events:  a  weak  student  cannot  have  spe- 
cial tutoring  in  weak  subjects  because  all 
would  miss  the  bus.  Parents'  attendance 
at  PTA  meetings  would  be  difficult  in  the 
evenings.  The  long  bus  ride  would  im- 
measurably lengthen  the  day  for  the  stu- 
dent. In  addition  to  that  the  cost  of 
busing  could  become  astronomical. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  statistics  show 
the  unpopularity  of  this  subject  of  bus- 
ing. Nation  School  magazine.  May  1968, 
reported  a  poll  that  showed  that  74  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  school  superin- 
tendents did  not  support  busing  as  a  de- 
segregation measure.  This  same  survey 
showed  that  the  members  of  the  school 
boards,  by  88  percent,  would  not  person- 
ally support  a  busing  program.  And,  this 
is  interesting:  In  Today's  Education. 
March  1969,  an  NEA  research  division 
survey  showed  that  78  percent  of  the 
teachers  oppose  busing  students  from  one 
district  to  another. 

On  March  26.  1969— just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  New  York  State  Assembly  voted 
104  to  41  to  ban  busing  of  students  to 
correct  racial  imbalance  in  schools  On 
February  6,  1969,  a  proposal  to  bus  chil- 
dren from  Queens  into  the  Great  Neck 
School  District  was  defeated  3  to  1.  We 
should  avoid  this  subject  of  busing  which 
will  embroil  us  in  extremely  bitter  local 
controversy  and  by  avoiding  busing  we 
would  strengthen  this  act  and  improve 
its  acceptability  in  every  part  of  our 
country. 

If  local  school  officials  feel  they  must 
transport  pupils  for  any  purpose,  then 
they  should  do  so  with  local  and  State 
funds.  Since  nobody  has  suggested  that 
Federal  funds  pay  the  total  cost  of  edu- 
cation, we  should  reserve  these  Federal 
funds  for  essential  expenditures. 

Let  me  say  this  at  this  point:  that  we 
have  in  many  districts,  many  sections— in 
fact,  most  of  us  do — there  are  rural  chil- 
dren who  are  brought  In  from  the  rural 
areas  to  school,  and  these  sections  can 
continue  to  do  this.  This  is  done  with 
local  money  and  State  money.  All  we  are 
talking  about  here  Is  Federal  funds,  and 
Federal  pressure. 

Today  the  need  for  funds  in  education 
Is  tremendous.  We  need  to  provide  higher 
teachers'  salaries,  more  construction  of 
buildings,  better  equipment,  smaller 
numbers  of  students  per  classroom — and 
we  must  eliminate  any  unnecessary  ex- 
pense items. 

We  need  a  Federal  educational  pro- 
gram based  entirely  on  the  concept  of 
developing  superior  education;  let  us  pro- 
vide higher  teachers'  salaries,  more  con- 
struction of  buildings,  better  equipment, 
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smaUer  classed  for  students— let  us  build 
to  strengthen  neighborhood  schools  and 
concentrate  on  education 

Mr.  WOLFF*.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIN$.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yorl?. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  ;i  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  |  just  want  to  make  this 
comment,  sinc^  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned an  area! in  my  district  relative  to 
the  Great  Nect  school,  and  I  just  want 
to  state  the  fa|:ts.  that  the  Great  Neck 
School  Board  d^d  sanction  the  busing  of 

the  schoolchildren,  and  the  vote 

Mr.  COLLINfe.  It  was  voted  three  to 
one  against.       i 

Mr.  WOLFF,  ko,  it  was  not  three  to  one 
against  it.  Unfohunately.  there  was  some 
difficulty  with  l|he  voting  machines,  and 
the  full  count  Artas  never  determined 

Mr.   COLLINS.   It   was   never   deter- 
mined? I 
Mr.  WOLFF,  that  Is  correct. 
Mr.  COLLIN$.  I  appreciate  that  con- 
tribution. ] 

.^^■BUKU^N  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chainhan,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  COLLIN$.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISQN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  l|or  jrielding. 

Is  the  real  puhjose  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
preclude  aU  busing,  or  Is  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  to  preclude  the  busing  in  or- 
der to  obtain  integration' 

Mr.  COLLINa.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  maintain  the  neighbor- 
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Mr.  BURL180N  of  Missouri.  That  la 
correct. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  That  is  the  way  It  wUl 
be  done  in  the  future,  also,  from  local 
and  State  funds.  What  we  are  seeking 
to  do  is  to  keep  the  local  and  State  funds 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Federal  on  the 
other.  We  want  to  continue  to  do  it  just 
the  way  we  have  in  the  past 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COLLINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  there  is  a  very 
flne  science  program  which  we  have 
going  on  in  the  Seattle  area,  and  in 
which  outlying  schools  are  joining  in 
under  title  ni.  which  is  being  adminis- 
tered under  the  State  education  agency, 
and  funded  under  the  Federal  act,  and 
under  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  this  project  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  transport  students  in 
from  the  outlying  districts  to  participate 
in  this  science  lab;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COLLINS.  If  It  is  paid  for  by  Fed- 
eral money  that  would  be  the  case 

Mr.  MEEDS.  This  would  be  out  the 
window. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  In  those  occasional 
cases  where  we  found  that  to  be  true 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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hood  schools.  I  jwill  give  you  two  ex- 
amples of  situations.  There  is  a  little 
town  m  Texas  bf  some  90.000  people 
and  they  closed  ^  school  on  September 
1.  Irving  IS  a  sniall  town.  They  do  not 
have  enough  schools,  but  they  closed 
that  school,  and  they  are  now  busing 
Children  aU  oveij  town.  They  need  that 
school  opened.  Federal  pressure  caused 
them  to  close  it. 

The  other  situation  Is  in  a  school  In 
Houston,  and  th^y  have  suggested  that 
they  take  the  children  out  of  that  school 
and  transport  th*m  12  miles  to  another 
school.  Both  of  uk  went  to  school  in  our 
own  neighborhoods,  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman did,  like  I  did.  I  walked  to  school 
when  I  grew  up. 

Mr.   BURLISON  of   Missouri.   If  the 
gentleman  will  yield   further,  most  of 
the  rural  oriented  schools  have  been  bus- 
ing for  35  years.  Is  that  not  correct' 
Mr.  COLLINS.  &Tiat  is  right 
Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  We  were 
busing  students  Iqng,  long  before  there 
was  any  thought  dr  consideration  of  the 
S?954  ^^^'^  ^^H"'  ^""^  °^  Education 
Mr.  COLLINS,  that  is  right 
Mr.  BURLISONJ  of  Missouri.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  me  to  come  up  at  this 
point,  after  we  have  been  busing  students 
for  years  and  yeatls  and  years,  in  order 
to  get  them  to  schftol  in  the  rural  areas 
and  now  say  that  busing  is  an  entirely 
Irrelevant  criteria  for  a  school  board 
hn^„^^£:P^-  ^^  *^°^  situations  the 


Mr.  RANDALL.  In  order  to  clarify  the 
question  of  busing,  would  your  amend- 
ment affect  all  busing,  or  only  that  in- 
tended to  correct  so-called  racial  im- 
balance? 

Mr.  COLLINS.  If  they  get  any  Federal 
money  to  bus. 

My  colleague  from  Seattle  mentioned 
cases  where  they  are  getting  Federal 
money.  One- third  of  the  students  now 
travel  to  school  on  buses.  This  is  mostly 
provided  by  local  or  State  funds 

Mr.  RANDALL.  That  Is,  busing  to 
rural  areas  would  not  be  affected' 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Not  as  long  as  it  is  paid 
and  provided  by  local,  county,  or  State 
funds.  This  affects  only  Federal  funding 
as  there  wiU  be  no  Federal  money  for 
busing.  Busing  is  a  local  and  state  tax 
matter  and  we  need  to  keep  it  that  way 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  one  thing 
ought  to  be  made  clear  about  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

It  is  not  a  simple  busing  amendment 
It  would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for 
either  the  assignment  or  transportation 
of  students  and  teachers  In  order  to  meet 
the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Second,  we  ought  to  understand  that 
It  IS  not  limited  to  so-caUed  racial  im- 
balance or  de  facto  segregation.  It  goes 
further  than  that. 

It  goes  to  the  question  of  out  and  out 
racial  segregation  in  violation  of  title  VI 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
briefly. 


Mr.  COLMER.  I  know  that  the  genUe- 
man  Is  familiar  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  I  think  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man is  familiar  with  this  bill. 

I  am  wondering  If  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
are  both  not  assuming  here  something 
that  does  not  exist.  I  know  of  no  law 
and  if  the  gentleman  can  cite  me  such  a 
law,  then  I  wUl  be  pleased  to  have  that 
knowledge.  I  know  of  no  law  that  pro- 
vides for  the  transportation  of  students 
for  the  purpose  of  integration  or  segre- 
gation. I  would  be  glad  if  the  gentleman 
would  enlighten  me  on  that. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. There  Is  no  law  that  provides  pay- 
ing for  transportation  for  such  purposes 
Mr.  COLMER.  Yes.  So  here  what  the 
gentleman  is  really  doing  is  saying  that 
the  practice  that  has  been  used  of  trans- 
porting these  students  across  town  un- 
authorized, as  It  may  be  by  the  use  of 
the  ESEA  Act  or  any  other  education  act 
or  the  CIvU  Rights  Act— but  that  the 
money  Is  being  used  for  that  purpose 
nevertheless   and   he   Is   saying   that  it 
should  not  be  used;  is  that  not  correct';' 
Mr.  OHARA.  In  no  case  have  title  I 
funds  been  used  to  provide  busing  un- 
dertaken to  comply  with  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  There  are  some  school 
districts,  however,  which  on  their  own 
Initiative  have  undertaken   to   correct 
the  effects  of  racial  imbalance,  and  that 
have  instituted  programs  of  transporta- 
tion of  students  for  that  purpose,  with- 
out being  under  any  order  or  require- 
ment to  do  so,  and  have  used  title  I 
funds  to  help  carry  out  such  a  program. 
Only   to   that  extent  have  such   funds 
been  used  In  transportation. 

Mr.  COLMER.  What  the  gentleman  Is 
saying  here  Is  that  none  of  the  funds 
provided  here  shall  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  final  point.  As  I  have 
said,   the  amendment  Involves  a   good 
deal  more  than  simply  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance. It  involves  assignment  as  well  as 
transportation.     It     involves     outright 
racial  segregation  as  well  as  racial  im- 
balance. So  for  these  reasons  I  oppose 
the  amendment,  even  though  it  was  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to  the  Green 
amendment  and  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  the  Green  amendment.  I  would 
not  vote  for  the  Green  amendment  in 
any  event.  But  this  Issue  is  bigger  than 
any  partisan  difference  we  might  have 
on  education  and  I  am  just  as  eager  to 
prevent  this  amendment  from  becom- 
ing a  part  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  as  I  am 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  part  of 
the  committee   bill   or  of  the  Perkins 
substitute  for  the  Green  amendment 

Mr.   QUIE.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  Collins  amendment 

Mr.  RUTH.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
agreement  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  in  the  country,  on  the  need  for  our 
society  to  provide  adequate  educational 
opportunities  In  the  field  of  education 
Also,  these  should  be  available  to  all  chil- 
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dren  whoever  they  are  and  wherever  they 
live. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  clarlflcation  Is 
needed  with  regard  to  some  practices 
now  being  used  to  follow  the  guidelines 
of  HEW.  I  am  referring  specifically  to 
the  busing  of  students  to  achieve  the  bal- 
ance of  integration  suggested  by  the 
Government. 

Although,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  force  or 
require  local  schools  to  bus  their  students 
to  achieve  Integration,  many  school  dis- 
tricts have,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
been  forced  to  do  so  to  meet  these  guide- 
lines. This.  I  believe,  is  wrong,  and  is 
creating  serious  problems  for  many 
school  districts,  school  boards,  and  par- 
ents and  children. 

Busing  of  children  to  schools  Is  not 
new  to  our  country.  But  It  has  in  the  past 
been  used  as  a  service  to  aid  children  in 
g^ettlng  to  the  closest  schoolhouse.  In 
many  rural  communities  It  has  Indeed 
been  a  necessity  In  getting  a  student  from 
his  home  to  a  distant  school  and  then 
return  him  home  at  the  close  of  the 
schoolday. 

Busing  has  always  been  used  in  the 
past  to  overcome  distance  and  not  some- 
one's idea  of  what  Is  moral  or  right — 
two  Intangible  expressions  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  define  with  precision.  Also,  busing 
to  achieve  integration  has  seriously  dis- 
rupted social  and  family  relationships. 
A  mother,  in  my  district,  visited  me  re- 
cently and  reported  with  emotion  and 
disgust  that  while  her  6-year-old  daugh- 
ter had  to  board  a  bus  and  ride  miles  to 
another  school,  her  two  older  children 
walked  a  short  distance  to  the  neighbor- 
hood elementary  school.  This  pattern 
could  be  repeated  in  many  areas  and  is 
causing  an  adverse  reaction  and,  I  feel, 
impeding  the  advance  of  education. 

It  Is  because  of  this  that  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Collins'  amendment  and 
urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  eliminate  the  busing  controversy  from 
this  legislation  and  from  the  local  school 
districts  which  are  in  his  congressional 
district  and  in  other  congressional  dis- 
tricts. But  as  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan Indicated,  It  goes  much  further  than 
.lust  making  a  decision  on  whether  these 
funds  should  be  used  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  schoolchildren  or  not.  In  fact,  it 
does  have  an  impact  on  the  effect  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I  am 
concerned  that  if  we  now  begin  to  tam- 
per with  that  language,  we  may  be  get- 
ting ourselves  involved  in  a  controversy 
that  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  past.  At  least 
for  the  duration  of  this  act,  whatever  we 
do  decide  to  extend  it,  it  should  not  be 
brought  up.  So  I  take  the  same  position 
as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  am 
naturally  opposed  to  it  on  the  Green  sub- 
stitute because  I  think  It  would  endanger 
it.  But  I  would  also  be  opposed  to  it  if  it 
were  offered  to  the  Perkins  substitute, 
because  we  would  not  then  be  making  a 
decision  on  substitutes  before  us  but 
rather  on  the  question  of  whether  we 
support  busing  or  not. 

It  also,  as  you  note  here,  affects  the  as- 
signment, and  whether  it  Is  done  volun- 
tarily or  Involuntarily,  and  It  is  my  belief. 


and  has  been  all  the  time,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  require  bus- 
ing of  children.  Such  is  written  in  sec- 
tion 804  of  the  act.  which  is  proposed  to 
be  repealed  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  but  if  we  do 
go  even  further  than  that  and  prohibit 
Federal  money  being  used  by  a  local 
school  as  they  want  to  use  it,  I  think  we 
are  going  much  further  than  we  Intend. 
I  know  there  has  been  some  difficulty 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  the  past.  I  hope 
that  that  can  be  worked  out  properly  in 
the  future.  But  I  would  ask  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  not  support  the 
Collins  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
any  difference  of  substance.  The  matter 
is  local.  In  your  district  it  is  probably 
paid  by  State  funds.  The  laws  of  1964 
and  1966  clearly  state  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  provided  to  overcome  ra- 
cial Imbalance.  The  law  of  Congress  is 
very  plain.  However,  in  the  Green  case 
the  question  was  ruled  on  by  the  court, 
and  now  the  Justice  Department  uses 
that  ruling  as  a  yardstick.  They  do  not 
turn  to  the  Congress  for  a  yardstick  but 
to  the  Green  case,  and  the  need  has 
arisen  for  clarification  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

We  are  going  to  let  the  local  school 
board  be  run  by  local  people,  and  they 
can  use  local  and  State  money  for  bus- 
ing, but  for  Federal  money  we  want  to 
eliminate  this  controversial  busing. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  proper  way  would  be 
to  introduce  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  so  we  would 
consider  It  in  the  context  of  civil  rights 
legislation  rather  than  education  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  it  not  correct  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  In  the  language  of  it, 
prohibits  any  requirement  for  busing, 
thereby  leaving  the  entire  matter  within 
the  discretion  of  local  school  officials  and 
free  of  any  interference  from  Wash- 
ington? However,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  now  offered  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
to  interfere  in  this  exercise  of  this 
discussion,  interfere  from  Washington 
and  go  back  to  the  local  level.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  the  present  situation,  and  we 
would  have  actually  Federal  control  of 
this  situation  substituted  for  local 
control. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  Is  correct.  It 
repeals  a  provision  in  the  Education  Act 
which  now  prevents  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation from  assigning  pupils  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Col- 
lins). 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  merely  another 
assault  on  title  VI,  as  has  been  indicated 


by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Another  way  of  putting  it  is  that  this 
is  the  Whitten  amendment  that  appeared 
in  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  last  year, 
and  which  we  defeated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  as  Members  will  recall. 

I  respectfully  oppose  both  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
If  enacted,  these  amendments  would  give 
the  Federal  Government  a  virtual  veto 
power  over  decisions  now  reserved  to  lo- 
cal school  officials  and  policies.  Second, 
the  amendments  would  give  Federal 
funds  to  some  school  districts  for  busing 
children  and  deny  the  funds  to  others. 
And,  finally,  there  is  no  demonstrated 
need  for  these  amendments. 

First,  the  issue  of  encroaching  Federal 
power.  The  very  same  section  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
which  would  be  amended  by  these  pro- 
posals, expresses  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  no  Federal  directive  shall  usurp  any 
of  the  traditional  powers  of  the  local 
school  officials.  At  this  time  the  dispersal 
of  ESEA  funds  is  consistent  with  con- 
gressional intent.  If  a  local  school  board 
wants  to  use  Federal  funds  for  a  specific 
project,  it  decides  what  that  project  will 
be  and  State  education  officials  simply 
approve  or  disapprove  the  project.  Fed- 
eral officials  now  have  no  control,  no 
veto,  no  direction,  and  no  means  to  en- 
croach on  local  matters. 

But  under  the  proposed  amendments, 
if  a  local  school  board  decided  that  chil- 
dren must  be  bused  in  order  to  get  max- 
imum educational  benefits  from  existing 
facilities,  it  could  not  use  Federal  funds 
whenever  the  desegregation  of  students 
were  a  byproduct  of  this  educational  de- 
cision. Instead,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  Inserting  Its  veto  to  prevent  lo- 
cal school  boards  from  making  such  a 
decision — a  decision  deemed  by  local  offi- 
cials to  be  educationally  sound. 

Second,  let  us  view  the  basic  inequities 
of  the  proposed  amendments.  I  believe  an 
example  of  how  this  amendment  could 
work  in  actual  application  will  show  the 
basic  inequity.  Let  us  assume  that 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  decided  to  use  title  I  or 
title  in  funds  for  the  massive  cross- 
busing  of  students  which  is  now  taking 
place  there.  Because  the  Berkeley  school 
system  Is  not  in  violation  of  title  VI  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  proscription  of  these  amend- 
ments and  It  could  ostensibly  use  these 
Federal  funds  for  its  busing  program. 
But  let  us  assume  for  this  example  that 
San  Antonio  or  another  Texas  commu- 
nity which  is  currently  not  in  compli- 
ance with  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  decides  that  busing  is  the  only  feasi- 
ble way  of  maintaining  high  educational 
standards  while  complying  with  the  con- 
stitutional requirements.  That  com- 
munity would  not  be  permitted — under 
these  proposed  amendments — to  make 
any  application  for  Federal  funds.  And 
to  make  matters  even  more  inequitable, 
let  us  assume  that  Houston,  Tex.,  which 
is  desegregating  pursuant  to  a  court 
order — not  title  VI — decides  that  it  wants 
special  title  I  funds  for  a  busing  program. 
It  would  be  permitted  to  make  such  an 
application  because  it,  too,  does  not  fall 
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within  the  proscription  of  the  proposed 
amendments. 

And  we  should  keep  in  mind  when  we 
vote  on  these  imendments  that  they  are 
more  far  reaching  than  the  simple  "bus- 
ing" of  children.  They  actually  go  into 
the  entire  concept  of  student  assignment, 
and,  for  soma  reason  or  another,  they 
also  go  into  thi;  matter  of  teacher  assign- 
ment. When  the  Federal  Government 
begins  to  reach  down  into  these  tradi- 
tionally local  ictlons,  total  Federal  con- 
trol of  our  schjool  systems  cannot  be  far 
behind.  , 

I  think  that  the  whole  concept  of 
busing  chlldr4n  has  become  an  emo- 
tionally chargfed  Issue  with  little  rele- 
vance to  facts,  it  is  a  fact  that  90  percent 
of  all  school  dliitrlcts  bus  children  In  this 
country.  It  Is  ii  fact  that  more  than  17 
million  childrei  are  bused  by  our  school 
systems  and  that  230,000  buses  are  used 
to  accomplish  ;hls.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
desegregation  jf  an  unconstitutionally 
dual  school  system  more  often  results  in 
less  busing  rath  er  than  more  busing. 

Pinatty,  I  woiild  like  to  ask.  indeed,  to 
ChalleiTge  the  proponents  of  the  pro- 
posed amendm(  nt  to  tell  me  of  one  school 
district  which  has  used  or  applied  for 
Federal  funds  ii  order  to  bus  Its  children 
to  meet  the  re  lulrements  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I  am  sure 
that  a  quick  check  of  the  list  of  school 
districts  that  have  used  Federal  funds 
for  busing  projects  in  the  past  year  or 
more  will  revial  not  a  single  school 
district  that  has  bused  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  requiniments  of  title  VI. 

My  objection;  to  the  proposed  busing 
amendments  Ir  elude  other  points  but 
those  already  mentioned  are  the  most 
important:  First,  they  would  allow  un- 
precedented Federal  control  into  the 
local  managemiit  of  our  public  schools- 
second,  they  vould  result  In  an  in- 
equitable distrilutlon  of  Federal  funds- 
and  third,  they  are  not  relevant  to  any 
extant  problem.  For  these  reasons  I 
would  urge  my  (olleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendment!  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas . 

Mr.  CORMAir.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  ta|  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairma*.  I  should  Uke  to  call 
the  attention  ol  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  apparently  the  dedication  of  some 
people  in  Texak  to  the  neighborhood 
f^  ?^L  ^^  recently  acquired,  because 
in  1966  a  suit  wis  flled  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice of  busing  wlilte  students  12  miles  to 
an  all-white  schiool  yet  refusing  admis- 
sion to  Negro  ctiildren  who  lived  within 
100  yards  of  thajt  school. 

In  the  past  few  years  this  Nation  has 
been  moving  toWard  a  society  that  pro- 
vides true  equality  for  all  Its  citizens  no 
matter  what  tht  color  of  his  skin— a 
movement  that  li  vitally  essential  to  the 
future  well-beln4  of  the  Nation. 

The  American  people  have  awakened 
to  the  need  for  Quality  for  all  Its  citi- 
zens. We  have  recognized  that  In  order 
to  have  a  decent,  orderly  society,  it  must 
be  one  society— npt  two  polarized  against 
each  other.  The  basis  for  such  a  society 
Is  a  single,  desegrfegated  educational  sys- 
tem in  which  evary  American  child  has 
equal  opportunltjr  to  learn  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  capable.  The  Supreme  Court 
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gave  the  Nation  this  mandate  In  1954 
when  It  handed  down  the  Brown  deci- 
sion. 

The  Congress  must  not  and  cannot  In 
any  way — by  any  amendment  to  any 
legislation — Impede  the  progress  of  de- 
segregating the  Nation's  school  systems. 
The  Congress  must  support  every  effort 
in  the  direction  of  eliminating  racial 
discrimination  In  public  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  taken  the  first 
steps  down  a  long  and  difiQcult  path.  We 
must  not  stop  now. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  be  stricken. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins),  is  an- 
other In  a  series  of  amendments  offered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
which  would  attempt  to  frustrate  and 
nullify  title  VI  of  that  act. 

The  Collins  amendment  provides  that 
no  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  shall  be  used  by  a  local  education 
agency  for  the  assignment  or  transpor- 
tation of  students  or  teachers  in  order 
to  comply  with  Utle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

In  other  words.  If  a  local  school  dis- 
trict assigns  students  or  teachers,  or 
transports  them,  in  order  to  desegregate 
its  schools,  then  Federal  funds  cannot  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  This  Is  a  blatant 
effort  to  discourage  and  prevent  local 
school  districts  from  obeying  the  mtin- 
date  of  the  1954  Supreme  Court  deseg- 
regation decision  and  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment  would    be   that   school   districts, 
which  are  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  would  continue  to  be  able  to  use 
Federal  funds  for  pupil  assignment  and 
for  busing,  while  precisely  those  districts 
which  might  elect  to  utilize  pupil  assign- 
ment and  busing  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing racial  balance  In  their  schools  would 
be  unable  to  use  funds  for  that  purpose. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  school  districts 
may  or  may  not  elect  to  use  busing  in 
order  to  bring  about  racial  balance.  But 
the  Federal  Government  may  not  require 
the  transportation  of  students  in  order  to 
promote  racial  balance.  In  short,  school 
districts  now  have  the  freedom  to  decide 
what  means  they  will  employ  to  achieve 
racial  balance  in  their  schools,  including 
busing  if  they  so  elect.  That  freedom 
would  be  curtailed  by  this  amendment. 
The  ESEA  and  HEW  appropriations 
bills    have    always    been    vehicles    for 
amendments  designed  to  weaken  or  even 
nullify  the  requirements  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  1967 
the  Fountain  and  Whitener  amendments 
were  offered  In  order  to  frustrate  the 
effectiveness  of  school  desegregation   In 
1968   It  was  the  Whitten  amendment. 
This  year  Representative  Ruth  offered 
an  amendment  in  committee  to  exempt 
the  ESEA  entirely  from  title  VI. 

The  pending  amendment  would  under- 
mine the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  desegregating  pubUc  school  facilities 
and  thereby  Increasing  educational  op- 
portunities for  long  denied  minority 
groups.   Moreover,   it  would   effectively 


block  the  future  action  which  is  needed 
to  achieve  racial  balance  in  our  schools 
Statistics  furnished  by  the  Office  of 
Education  show  that  school  desegrega- 
tion has  yet  to  be  completed.  Although 
the  Supreme  Court  outlawed  the  "sepa- 
rate but  equal"  doctrine  15  years  ago, 
almost  80  percent  of  black  children  In 
the  11  States  of  the  Deep  South  still 
attend  segregated  schools.  The  need  for 
more  vigorous  efforts.  Including  effective 
enforcement  of  title  VI,  to  complete  de- 
segregation Is  clear.  The  a^roval  by 
Congress  of  any  amendment  which  would 
weaken  that  effort  would  be  nothing  less 
than  a  betrayal  of  the  policy  and  pur- 
pose of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Any  amendment,  which  would  ham- 
string Federal  efforts  to  expand  educa- 
tional opportunities  through  desegrega- 
tion, and  to  increase  aid  to  educational 
needs  at  the  primary  and  secondary 
level,  must  be  defeated.  This  legislation, 
as  it  has  been  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  Is  essen- 
tial to  build  on  past  efforts  to  upgrade 
and  broaden  educational  opportunities 
for  the  disadvantaged  children  of  this 
Nation.  The  introduction  of  Federal 
funds  and  resources  Into  this  country's 
educational  system  has  brought  signifi- 
cant progress  even  with  the  limited 
amount  of  money  which  has  been  appro- 
priated. This  progress  must  continue  so 
that  equal  educational  opportunities  are 
available  for  all  children. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  Green). 

Tlie  amendments  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OPFERED  BY  MR.  TEAGUE  OF  TEXAS 
TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A 
SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  GREEN  OF  ORE- 
GON 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  an  amendment  to  offer  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green)  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  at  the  same  time  as  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The    amendments 

would  have  to  be  considered  separately 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  They  cannot 

be  considered  together  under  unanimous 

consent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  an  amendment 
which  he  is  offering  be  considered  both 
in  respect  to  the  substitute  amendment 
and  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  make  that  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.   TEAGUE  of   Texas.   Mr.   Chair- 
man.   I   offer   the    amendment    to    the 
Green  of  Oregon  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tkague  of 
Texas  to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  Offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon: 
On  page  la,  after  section  802,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"RESTRICTION    ON    COUNTING    CHILDREN    WHOSE 
PARENTS  PAT  REAL  PROPERTY  TAXES 

■Sec.  803.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1960  (Public  Law  874, 
Elghty-flrst  Congress),  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing  at    the    end    thereof    the   following: 

•■'(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  In  computing  the  amount 
to  which  a  local  educational  agency  is  en- 
titled for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  section, 
the  Conunissioner  shall  not  count  any  child 
who  resides  with  a  parent  on  real  property 
on    which    he    pays    real    property    taxes." 

■'(b)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  September  23. 
1950  (Public  Law  815,  Elghty-flrst  Congress), 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"'(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  'Act,  in  determining  under  this 
section  the  payments  which  may  be  made 
to  a  local  educational  agency,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  not  count  any  child  who  resides 
with  a  parent  on  real  property  on  which  he 
pays  real  property  tax.'  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
This  amendment  merely  says  that  any 
Federal  employee  anywhere  in  our  coun- 
try who  owns  his  home  and  pays  his 
taxes  and  has  children  going  to  school, 
that  that  school  district  will  not  receive 
additional  money  through  the  impacted 
area  section  of  this  bill.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  the  amendment  and.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  for  a  vote  on  it. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  this  is  an  amendment  that 
ought  to  be  very  carefully  considered  by 
the  Members  of  this  House.  I  just  heard 
one  of  my  colleagues,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  ardent  opponents  of  the  substitute 
bill  offered  by  five  of  us,  say  that  this, 
you  know.  Is  a  good  amendment — sup- 
port it — because  if  this  amendment  is 
attached  to  the  Green  substitute,  the 
people  will  not  dare  vote  for  the  substi- 
tute bill  on  a  recorded  vote.  I  ask  you 
to  consider  It  and  weigh  it  very  care- 
fully. I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  I  completely  agree  with  him 
on  the  Inequity  in  the  formula  of  the 
Federal  Impact  law.  I  think  It  Is  the  most 
unfair  formula  of  any  bill  that  has  been 
passed  by  the  Congress.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  support  only  a  3-year 
extension — a  2-year  extension  of  the  au- 
thorization plus  the  1  year  we  have.  In 
other  words.  I  support  a  2-year  extension 
which  Is  offered  in  my  substitute  so  we 
can  really  look  at  all  of  the  formulas 
and  make  some  sense  out  of  them  so  that 
there  will  be  equity  in  the  districts.  I 
give  my  pledge  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  I  will  lend  every  single  bit  of 
effort  I  can  and  any  influence  I  might 
have  on  the  committee  to  try  to  change 
the  formulas.  However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  point  out  one  additional  thing. 
This  amendment  is  only  limited  to  those 
people  who  pay  property  taxes.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  in  districts  who  live 
in  apartment  houses  who  also  work  for 


private  contractors  with  Federal  con- 
tracts. They  are  counted  as  federally  im- 
pacted people.  Really  a  person  living  in 
an  apartment  house  has  no  more  right 
under  these  circumstances  to  be  Included 
in  the  Federal  Impact  than  the  person 
paying  a  real  property  tax.  So  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  am  forced  to  oppose  this 
amendment  in  view  of  the  arguments 
raised  at  this  time.  I  would  hope  that 
the  occasion  vdll  present  itself  in  the 
very  near  future  when  we  can  closely 
examine  all  of  the  formulas  and  espe- 
cially the  Federal  impact  formula. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
woman well  knows  that  this  is  the  most 
conservative  and  the  simplest  thing  to 
be  offered  in  this  field.  This  is  a  broad 
field  and  a  lot  needs  to  be  done  in  It,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  any  body  can  disagree 
with  this  part  of  it.  because  it  is  some- 
thing where  you  just  do  not  take  the 
benefits  both  ways,  taking  it  from  some- 
body who  pays  his  taxes  where  most  of 
it  goes  to  the  school  district  but  at  the 
same  time,  with  other  taxpayers  they 
draw  more  money  because  the  parent  Is 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
If  this  substitute  is  adopted  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment.  I  intend  also  to 
offer  it  to  the  Perkins  substitute. 

Mr.  EJVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  If  this 
amendment  is  accepted  by  the  House, 
we  will  find  ourselves  in  this  situation 
in  my  district.  There  has  been  over  80,- 
000  acres  of  land  removed  from  school 
districts  for  Fort  Carson,  on  which  taxes 
had  been  previously  paia  for  schools. 
We  have  over  20,000  to  30,000  people 
being  trained  at  this  fort,  which  land 
was  In  this  school  district,  and  we  have 
Federal  employees  employed  there  as  well 
as  troops.  The  valuation  oi  the  remainder 
of  the  land  In  the  school  district  has  gone 
down  continually,  and  the  number  of 
impacted  children  in  the  area  has  gone 
up  continually. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  deal  with  the  military 
people  on  the  post. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Thousands 
of  these  people  do  not  live  on  the  fort 
but  do  live  in  the  district  and  live  In  very 
modest  homes.  These  Impacted  children 
in  this  district  account  for  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  operational  funds  of  the 
school  district  and  your  amendment 
would  slash  these  vitally  needed  funds. 
And  there  are  not  enough. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  are 
those  who  rent  and  there  are  those  who 
ovm  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man from  TexEis  should  know  the  eval- 
uation of  the  remaining  land  In  this 
district  does  not  begin  to  be  enough  to 
support  this  school. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  apply  only  to  those  parents 
who  own  real  estate  and  on  which  these 
owners  pay  real  estate  taxes?  What  if 
parents  are  not  owners  but  rent  a  home? 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  What  does 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  mean? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Apparently  they 
would  be  paying  the  taxes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  "This  applies 
to  the  owners  of  the  homes  who  live 
in  that  home  and  pay  the  taxes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  about 
all  of  category  B  who  live  in  trailers? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
committee  ought  to  go  Into  this  and 
straighten  It  out. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  But  does  your  amend- 
ment apply  to  those  living  in  trailers? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  the  trailer 
is  a  home  and  they  tax  It  as  a  home,  I 
think  it  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  housetraller  is  regarded  as 
personal  property? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  ( Mrs.  Green  > . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  in  rising 
at  this  time  is  to  try  to  help  clarify 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  what  course  we  follow  if 
we  adopt  one  amendment  or  another. 
The  Important  decision  here  Involves  two 
questions.  The  first  consideration  Is 
whether  It  Is  responsible  to  extend  for  2 
years  now  or  for  3  years,  which  Is  the 
term  of  the  Perkins  substitute.  In  my 
opinion  the  3-year  period  is  a  responsible 
course  of  action  to  take  for  the  following 
reason:  The  proposal  to  extend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
for  2  years  on  the  assumption  that  this 
would  allow  sufficient  time  to  use  new 
census  data  for  the  title  I  formula  is 
completely  misleading  for  two  basic 
reasons: 

First.  The  timing  of  the  receipt  of 
1970  census  data  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation is  at  this  point  indefinite  and  can- 
not be  relied  upon  for  consideration  of 
formula  and  revisions  of  legislation  to 
take  effect  in  fiscal  year  1973.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  data  to  be  ready  at  such 
time. 

Second.  The  advance  funding  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  ESEA  requires  that  2 
years  from  now  the  Office  of  Education 
should  be  making  allocations  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  it  Is  impossible  for  that 
data  to  be  ready  in  such  time  for  the  allo- 
cations. 

I  have  checked  with  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice who  are  conducting  the  hearings  on 
the  census  legislation  and  I  notice  that 
one  member  of  that  committee  is  present 
on  the  floor  here  at  this  moment.  There- 
fore, I  ask  the  gentleman  to  confirm  the 
fact  that  such  data  will  not  be  available 
by  1971.  as  would  be  required  by  the 
two-year  extension? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Cilialrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 
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Mr.  WAUDlfe.  The  committee  staff  has 
just  adviaed  me  a  few  momenta  ago  that 
the  law  requires  the  enumerators  to  com- 
mence no  later  than  April  1970  and  they 
will  not  comrilete  the  enumeration  for 
any  meaningftil  purposes  or  any  program 
involving  census  figures  for  a  period  of  3 
to  6  months,  thereby  making  September 
the  very  earliest  date  in  1970  for  which 
any  figures  would  be  available  and  they 
would  only  b*  minimal  figures  which 
would  not  cover  the  entire  spectrum  of 
the  census  datft. 

Mr.  CAREY,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  date 
is  too  late  to  rely  upon  the  1970  censxis 
data,  for  flscaj  year  1972  allocations.  It 
is  absolutely  t<>o  late  to  provide  for  ad- 
vance funding]  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
probably  too  Idte  for  advance  funding  of 
fiscal  year  1973. 

The  1970  cei^us  is  certainly  to  produce 
a  sizable  shift  |in  population  throughout 
the  country  bo^h  In  terms  of  urban-rural 
populations  between  regions  of  the 
country.  The  shifting  of  funds  that  will 
take  place  as  a  result  of  population 
changes  calls  f ( »r  careful  consideration  of 
the  effect  of  stJfts  in  formula  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  Dosltion  of  a  pistol  being 
held  to  Its  head  2  years  from  now  in  view 
of  this  act  in  the  face  of  the  major 
changes  in  th«  formula  and  allocation 
of  funds.  The  amendment  that  is  being 
offered  would  f ( irce  us  to  make  a  decision 
2  years  hence  'vlthout  knowing  the  im- 
pact of  that  decision  and  without  provid- 
ing for  advancd  consideration  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  formula  and  the  ways 
in  which  Individual  States  would  be 
affected.  I 

Moreover,  th^  Office  of  Education  will 
be  placed  in  the  untenable  position  of 
making  advande  allocations  for  fiscal 
year  1973  on  thi  basis  of  the  1970  census 
without  knowink  what  the  formula  base 
will  be  for  the  final  allocations. 

We  need,  theijefore.  a  3-year  extension 
of  the  legislatio 

First,  to  provide  ample  time  for  com- 
pletion of  the  1^70  census. 

Second,  full  fcongressional  considera- 
tion of  its  effects  on  funding,  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  11973. 

Third,  an  orderly  transition  to  the  new 
formula  withoi^t  the  expiration  pistol 
pointed  at  the  temples  of  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Finally,  there  bre  two  courses  available 
for  us.  The  responsible  course  is  the  Per- 
kins amendmeni  and  I  say  "responsible" 
for   this   reason:    What  is   the  Perkins 
amendment,     basically?     The     Perkins 
amendment  Is  tjie  law  which  has  been 
operating  since  11965.  It  was  a  carefully 
constructed  comj)romise  which  led  to  the 
greatest  historictil  advancement  in  edu- 
cation, as  heralded  by  President  John- 
I  experience,  both  in  the 
the  Presidency.  It  is  the 
lool  men  want.  It  is  the 
working.  The  language 
,  simple  amendment,  it 
would  extend  foij  3  years  the  law,  and  It 
is  recommending  changes  which  have 
come  from  the  s^iool  men  of  the  country 
and  the  school  pieople  of  the  country,  as 
Is  reported  in  thpse  four  volimies  of  the 
hearings.  The  other  amendment  is  an 
unknown  quanta  h  at  its  very  best.  It  has 
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four  people  who  are  sponsoring  it,  and 
there  is  not  a  witness  that  was  for  it  in 
any  one  of  the  entire  volumes  of  the 
hearings  which  have  been  placed  in  the 
committee  record. 

Let  me  point  out  one  simple  thing 
about  the  Green  amendment,  which  has 
not  even  been  heard  in  any  hearing  held 
by  the  committee.  For  the  nrst  time  we 
hear  about  combat  pay  for  teachers.  That 
is  a  principle  under  which  every  nickel 
or  dime  funded  could  be  used  to  give 
bonuses  to  teachers  to  teach  in  what  are 
supposed  to  be  dangerous  districts.  1 
want  the  Members  to  know  how  mis- 
chievous this  could  be  in  terms  of  a  great 
city.  For  instance,  right  now  the  teach- 
ers union  in  New  York  City  is  conduct- 
ing negotiations,  and  the  teachers  union 
leadership  would  have  to  ask  for  these 
funds — which  they  have  long  opposed  in 
principle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  CARrsr  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Practically  and  logically, 
all  the  teachers  imlon  would  have  to  do  on 
the  basis  of  this  new  principle  in  title  I 
would  be  to  tell  the  school  superintendent 
"We  want  combat  pay  for  90  percent  of 
the  teachers  in  the  school  district,  be- 
cause 90  percent  of  the  schools  have  dis- 
advantaged children,"  and  they  would  get 
an  automatic  increase  in  pay  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  local  school  district  to  pay 
or  with  which  other  schools  could  com- 
pete. 

Therefore  in  title  I,  money  which  is  be- 
ing used  for  new  curriculiuns,  for  deserv- 
ing innovations  for  remediation,  would 
now  be  turned  into  a  teacher's  pay 
amendment  without  a  day  of  hearing. 

If  this  is  the  way  the  House  wants  to 
go,  then  let  us  have  it  so  heard,  but  first 
let  us  have  the  teaching  people  come  for- 
ward and  tell  us  so.  Let  us  have  the  edu- 
cation people  come  forward  and  tell  us 
this.  Let  us  have  the  school  superintend- 
ents tell  us  what  they  want  to  do,  before 
we  vote  for  it  or  against  it,  but  for  good- 
ness' sake  do  not  let  us  do  it  now.  Let  this 
Congress  make  the  decision  after  due 
deliberation. 

Certainly  this  flies  in  the  face  of  local 
control.  This  says  you  have  to  have  com- 
bat pay  in  a  school  district. 

I  have  heard  it  said  again  and  again 
that  we  should  never  in  this  Congress 
transfer  control  out  of  the  local  admin- 
istration in  the  school  district,  but  yet  in 
this  very  provision  we  are  saying  that 
from  here  on  in,  under  title  I,  money  shall 
be  used  and  can  be  used  for  increasing 
the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  local  school 
districts.  Are  we  going  to  say  that  because 
of  the  action  of  Congress  this  must  hap- 
pen? Is  this  not  a  local  decision?  Local 
taxes  pay  the  teachers  now. 

Are  these  teachers  going  into  a  non- 
public school  going  to  get  combat  pay  as 
well?  Will  there  be  a  difference  in  scale 
between  the  two  teachers?  These  are 
implications  of  this  bill  which  have  not 
been  considered  by  this  great  commit- 
tee. 

Do  not  march  In  the  dark.  None  of  us 
on  this  side,  and  none  of  you  on  that 


side,  with  the  exception  of  four  people, 
really  know  what  is  in  the  Green  amend- 
ment, if  we  vote  on  It. 

You  do  know  what  Is  In  the  Perkins 
amendment.  There  is  a  3-year  exten- 
sion in  the  Perkins  amendment,  and 
there  is  the  elimination  of  the  Finch 
amendment  which  was  put  In  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  minority  to  give  local  au- 
thorlty  in  the  school  district. 

This  is  the  choice  you  have  before 
you.  Let  us  have  a  show  of  confidence 
In  the  basic  Idea  that  was  advanced  in 
1965,  and  give  it  a  3-year  extension,  and 
let  us  come  btick  and  give  consideration 
to  the   changes   recommended  by  the 
gentlewoman   from  Oregon,   after  due 
consideration  and  hearings  on  the  evi- 
dence. That  would  be  far  better  than 
adopting  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  at  this  time. 
That  is  the  way  to  legislate.  If  we  do  it 
in  no  other  bill,  let  us  in  this  bUl  con- 
tinue to  vote  the  confidence  of  this  Con- 
gress in   the  greatest  legislation  ever 
passed    for   schoolchildren,    the   ESEA, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  It  is  worth  3  years  of 
our  time  to  wait  until  It  Is  right.  We  will 
begin  hearings  on  any  provisions  recom- 
mended to  our  committee  just  as  soon 
as  we  get  this  bill  forward  and  get  going 
in  the  poor  school  districts.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  way  to  legislate,  dealing 
with  a  substitute.  You  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  say  of  the  Quie- 
Aiken  substitute : 

I  did  not  want  to  show  It  to  you  because 
It  might  be  defeated. 
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It  therefore  should  be  defeated. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  several 
times  this  afternoon  that  we  should  not 
legislate  in  the  dark.  We  have  heard 
some  say  they  had  not  seen  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  until  we  proceeded 
under  the  5-minute  rule  today.  I  know 
that  a  number  of  people  did  not.  but  I 
simply  say  to  you  that  if  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Is  to 
have  any  part  in  writing  this  legislation, 
then  we  must  do  it  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  because  some  of  us  are  not 
members  of  the  committee  and  this  is 
the  only  opportunity  which  Is  ours  to 
say  something  about  the  course  and  the 
direction  that  this  bill  will  take. 

The  distinguished  chairman  and  mv 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, referred  earlier  to  telegrams  in  his 
pocket  protesting  any  changes  in  the 
bill.  I  have  received  some  of  those  tele- 
grams myself.  I  called  up  one  of  my 
friends  who  sent  me  one  of  the  tele- 
grams and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what 
was  in  the  bill.  He  said,  "No."  I  asked 
him  why  he  sent  me  the  telegram  and 
he  said  that  he  had  a  call  from  Wash- 
ington asking  him  to  do  that. 

Now  let  us  talk  for  a  minute  on  what 
this  substitute  does,  since  we  are  getting 
down  close  to  the  time  to  vote. 

The  substitute  does  several  things. 
The  substitute,  at  least  the  one  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  iMrs.  Green),  does  several 
things  which  the  substitute  offered  by 


the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) does  not  do.  I  think  the  gentlem&n 
who  preceded  me  spoke  with  a  great  deal 
of  truth  when  he  said  that  basically  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  was  a  contin- 
uation for  3  years  of  what  we  have  been 
doing.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

But  now  the  Green  substitute,  which 
substitute  is  also  sponsored  by  others, 
does  first  of  all  reduce  the  period  of 
time  that  this  bill  is  to  be  alive — from 
5  years  to  2  years. 

The  Perkins  substitute  reduces  that 
period  of  time  from  5  years  to  3  years. 

The  Green  substitute  abolishes  State 
and  local  advisory  cMnmlsslons  or  com- 
mittees which  were  made  mandatory  by 
the  committee  amendments.  I  readily  ad- 
mit that  the  Perkins  substitute  does 
that.  These  committees  absolutely  must 
go. 

This  has  been  a  bone  of  contention 
with  some  of  us — ^yes,  from  the  South, 
whom  the  gentleman  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  referred  to  earlier  as  being 
taken  In.  But  we  have  not  been  taken  In. 

Now  the  Green  substitute  does  pro- 
vide for  block  grants  for  four  titles  In 
this  bill,  two  titles  under  the  NDEA  leg- 
islation, title  HKa)  and  title  V(a).  "nUe 
ni(a)  of  the  NDEA  legislation  is  that  ti- 
tle having  to  do  with  equipment. 

Title  V(a)  Is  that  title  of  the  NDEA 
legislation  having  to  do  with  guidance 
and  testing. 

The  other  two  titles  consolidated  un- 
der the  so-called  block  grant  approach 
are  titles  n  and  m  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

■ntle  n  of  ESEA  is  that  title  having  to 
do  with  aid  to  libraries. 

•nUe  m  Is  that  title  of  ESEA  having  to 
do  with  supplemental  grants  to  State  de- 
partments of  education. 

Now  nobody  argues  really  about  con- 
solidating, but  some  people  say  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  is  established  here  by 
having  a  State  advisory  council  for  those 
four  titles. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  that  advisory  council  already  exists 
for  title  m  of  ESEA.  The  wording  is 
somewhat  different.  For  example,  elect- 
ed State  boards  of  education  do  appoint 
advisory  councils,  but  they  appoint  edu- 
cators. It  is  sp)elled  out.  The  council  has 
no  veto  authority  over  any  plan  devised 
by  a  State  board  of  education  of  a  State 
plan.  The  council  appointed  does  not 
require  Commissioner  approval  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  Is  true  that  if  the  council  disagrees 
with  the  plan  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  by  a  State  board 
of  education,  the  Commissioner  will 
grant  them  a  hearing  if  they  want  it  and 
he  can.  Indeed,  veto  that  State  plan~4/ 
he  desires  to  after  a  hearing.  But  I  sub\ 
mit  to  you  that  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of^ 
Education  can  veto  plans  now  and  does 
veto  plans  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  PERKINS,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Waggonner  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
distinguished  colleague  If  there  is  pres- 
ently any  advisory  council  provided  In 
the  law,  in  title  n,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No,  and  I  did  not 
indicate  there  was.  I  said  there  was  a 
council  provided  for  only  in  title  in, 
ESEA.  I  did  not  make  mention  of  HKa) , 
V(a) ,  of  NDEA,  or  title  U  of  ESEA.  I  said 
specifically  it  exists  now  only  for  title 

m. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Neither  is  there  any 
advisory  council  provided  in  the  law  pres- 
ently for  the  equipment  title,  title 
in(a)  ? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  just  got  through 
saying  that.  I  said  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  your  substitute, 
or  the  Republican  substitute 

Mr.  WA<jGONNER.  Let  us  get  one 
thing  straight  right  here. 

This  is  one  man  who  stands  in  this 
well  not  talking  about  a  Democratic  bill 
or  a  Republican  bill.  I  am  talking  about  a 
bill  to  help  education.  I  do  not  care  who 
you  are  or  where  you  are  from. 

Mr.  PE31KINS.  The  Republican  sub- 
stitute does  contain  a  provision  for  an 
Advisory 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  is  a  Republican  substitute.  I  think 
I  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (continuing).  Council 
for  Testing,  Counseling,  and  Guid- 
ance  

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Even  though  my 
name  does  not  appear  on  it.  This  is  a 
substitute  offered  by  some  of  us  who 
want  some  changes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  proceed,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  <Mrs.  Green)  if  I  have  correctly 
described  the  congressional  intent,  as  the 
sponsor  of  this  substitute,  with  regard 
to  the  advisory  council,  which  has  appli- 
cation to  the  four  titles  I  have  discussed. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentle- 
msm  will  yield,  I  think  he  is  absolutely 
correct.  In  the  substitute  bill  which  I  of- 
fered there  is  one  less  advisory  council 
on  the  State  level  than  there  was  in  the 
committee  bill.  And  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  the  analysis  which  I 
have  in  my  hand,  and  I  am  sure  many 
other  Members  have,  which  I  believe  was 
prepared  at  the  direction  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  title  I  State  Advisory 
Council  proposed  by  the  minority  side — 
language  which  I  also  take  exception 
to — gives  the  State  advisory  council,  or 
appears  to  provide  a  veto  power  over  the 
entire  State  plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Green,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  Waggonner  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  In  the  analy- 
sis that  has  been  distributed  there  is  the 
statement  that  this  amendment  appears 
to  have  a  veto  power  over  the  entire  State 
plan,  and  then  it  quotes — 


The  dlBapproval  of  the  State  plan  by  the 
council  shall  constitute  prima  fade  evidence 
that  It  does  not  comply  wtlb  the  require- 
ments of  this  title. 

May  I  state  to  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  the  language  that  Is  quoted  here  Is 
not  even  In  the  substitute  bill,  and  I 
really  am  sorry  that  there  Is  this  kind 
of  misinformation  about  it.  I  know  that 
the  Chairman  did  not  have  hours  to  study 
it,  but  the  amendment  which  Is  a  substi- 
tute bill  which  five  of  us  are  presenting — 
this  amendment  In  regard  to  the  State 
advisory  committee  for  the  combined 
titles  was  specifically  drawn  up  at  my 
request  by  the  counsel  of  the  majority 
staff.  This  is  not  any  partisan  bill.  I  tried 
to  say  that  in  my  opening  remarks.  This 
is  a  bipartisan  bill.  There  are  lots  of 
Democrats  In  this  House  that  have  had 
a  major  say  in  the  drafting  of  the  substi- 
tute bill. 

It  was  drawn  up  by  the  staff,  here  on 
the  Hill,  with  amendments.  It  was  not 
drawn  up  downtown.  I  Join  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  in  saying 
education  in  this  country  is  for  over  49 
million  boys  and  girls,  and  action  that  is 
taken  by  this  House  today  is  too  im- 
jxjrtant  and  ought  to  be  considered  on 
its  merits,  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  and 
not  be  labeled  by  some  party.  Please  do 
that:  Consider  it  on  the  merits.  That  is 
all  I  would  ask. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances would  I  ever  put  out  any 
propaganda  or  any  analysis  I  believe  is 
incorrect.  But  the  analysis  that  my  good 
friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is 
talking  about  is  an  analysis  that  was 
made  on  the  Republican  amendment  of 
last  night,  of  which  I  had  a  copy,  and 
that  is  the  Republican  substitute,  and  it 
did  contain  the  phrase  that  if  the  ad- 
visory council's  wishes  were  thwarted  at 
the  local  level,  that  it  was  prima  facie 
evidence. 

But,  today,  in  this  substitute  the  only 
difference  is  they  delete  that  terminology, 
"prime  facie  evidence."  So  the  effect  of 
It  is  still  the  same.  It  is  still  prima  facie 
evidence  and  they  are  entitled  to  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may  proceed  to  talk  about  the  dif- 
ferences in  this  bill.  I  will  be  happy  to. 
Let  us  talk  about  another  difference,  an 
important  and  vital  difference  we  have 
not  heard  much  about,  and  put  it  in 
proper  perspective  as  between  the  sub- 
stitutes offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  '  Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Even  though  I  respect  and  admire  as 
a  dear  friend  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, he  has  said  that  the  present  act 
does  not  have  guidelines  requiring  con- 
currence or  agreement  by  the  poverty 
program  people  to  administer  any  part  of 
title  I.  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  guide- 
lines for  administering  title  I  of  ESEA. 
the  program  which  we  enacted  in  1965, 
and  I  turn  to  page  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 
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(On  request  of  Mr.  Pctkins,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Waggonner  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
read  from  page  2,  which  says,  under 
"Related  Statiites — Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964": 

In  any  area  (where  a  community  action 
program  under  iltle  II  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  <^  1964  IB  m  effect,  any  proj- 
ect under  title  B  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Educatlc^  Act  must  be  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  public  or  non-proflt 
agency  responslnle  for  the  community  action 
program.  | 

I  hold  here  in  my  hand  a  form  from 
the  U.S.  Offlcej  of  Education  which  re- 
quires compliajice  to  get  that  approval, 
and  they  musit  have  approval  by  the 
CAP  people  beljore  title  I  funds  of  ESEA, 
expended.  So  this  does 
uirement  from  the  inl- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


so  related,  can 
remove  that  r 
tial  program 

Mr.  PER 
gentleman  yiel 

Mr,  WAGGOKner.  I  yield  to  the  gen 
UemaxLfrom  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKII4S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
it  the  gentlemiin  knows  that  the  coor- 
dination languige  with  the  local  com- 
munication act  on  agency — for  which  all 
of  these  guidel  nes  were  written  by  the 
department,  and  I  personally  feel  the 
department  went  overboard  myself — is 
completely  out  of  our  bill  now.  Our  bill 
is  the  same  as  t  lat  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man in  that  lespect.  It  is  completely 
out. 

Mr.  WAGGO]  JNER.  It  is  In  the  orginal 
bill. 

Mr.  PERKIN3.  It  is  not  In  our  sub- 
stitute. It  is  ou;  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  WAGG<^NNER.  The  substitute 
took  no  cognizance  of  removing  that. 

Mr.  PERKIN^.  Yes.  It  removes  it  in 
toto.  In  fact,  *very  word  of  it  is  re- 
moved. 

I  am  sorry  we  did  not  make  that  clear 
to  the  gentleman,  but  every  word  of  the 
coordination  amendment,  to  coordinate 
with  local  comn^unlty  action  agencies,  is 
removed.   That  lis  in   our  substitute. 

Mr.  WAGGOfJNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  reply  Ui  the  allegation  that  the 
requirement  fo4  distribution  of  title  I 
funds  of  ESEA  Has  been  changed.  Again. 
.t  has  not  been  changed.  We  hear  again 
the  bugaboo  ove>-  the  church-state  issue. 
!rs  that  plain  language 
ite  allowing  any  teach- 
irlals  to  be  utilized  by 


years,  does  not  do  what  some  people  are 
talking  about,  to  which  I  object  also,  on 
the  part  of  the  present  administration. 
It  does  not  cut  the  request  for  authoriza- 
tions. It  would  authorize  the  same  money 
what  we  have  been  spending. 

Surely,  the  President  in  his  revised 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  recommended 
some  cuts.  But  this  bill  does  not  recom- 
mend cuts  for  these  2  additional  years. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  decide  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  authorize,  and  if  we  author- 
ize whether  we  will  appropriate  all  the 
money  we  have  authorized.  That  is  a 
decision  for  us.  So  this  does  not  cut  the 
money. 

My  friends,  this  bill  does  not  have 
what  I  want,  but  it  has  a  part  of  what  I 
want,  and  I  am  standing  here  today  giv- 
ing you  a  first.  If  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  Mrs.  Green,  of  Oregon,  Joe  Wag- 
GONNER  is  going  to  vote  for  this  aid  to 
education  measure,  because  education  is 
in  trouble. 


Let  me  tell  Me 
is  In  the  substi 
ing  aids  or  ma 
the  local  school^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Loubiana  has  again  expired. 

<On  request  oif  Mr.  Dellenback,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wacgonner 
was  allowed  to  i^roceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.)  i 

Mr.  WAGGONKer.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  in  tHe  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mrs.  ;  Green,  of  Oregon,  re- 
quires that  wh^e  utilization  of  these 
materials  Is  effected  and  brought  about 
by  parochial  schools,  title  must  be  vested 
in  some  public  authority.  It  has  an  ab- 
■solute  prohibiticti  against  using  these 
purposes     of     religious 


for 


materials 
worship. 

But  remember 
else:    This  bill. 


this  above  everything 
for  these  2  additional 


AMENDMENT  OFTEKED  BT  MR.  ERLENBORN  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATtTRE  Or  A  SUB- 
STTTUTE    OFFERED    BT    MRS.    GREEN    OF    OREGON 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon:  On  page  5, 
amend  section  107  by  striking  out  subsection 
(c)  and  by  reletterlng  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  Is  a  conforming  amendment. 
It  is  the  same  amendment  that  I  offered 
to  the  Perkins  substitute  amendment.  It 
was  accepted  by  Chairman  Perkins. 

I  believe  this  is  acceptable  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green),  as 
an  amendment  to  her  amendment,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes.  I  believe 
this  amendment  does  conform,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  accept  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  would  like  to  give  an 
answer  to  the  question  posed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

He  is  correct  that  the  local  school 
agency  would  have  to  go  to  the  State  ad- 
visory board,  but  if  you  will  look  at  the 
past  track  record  In  education,  you  will 
find  quite  clearly  that  he  will  get  a  bet- 
ter shake  at  the  State  level  than  he  is 
getting  presently  at  the  Federal  level. 

And  It  is  about  time  that  some  of  us 
realized  In  the  non-Southern  part  of  this 
country  It  is  necessary  to  wake  up  to 


what  is  happening  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation In  all  parts  of  the  country  where 
we  have  poured  in  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  Into  our  schools  and  look  at 
our  schools  at  the  present  time  in  view 
of  the  expenditures  of  this  type  of 
money.  They  are  doing  many  things.  One 
thing,  however,  they  are  not  doing  is 
teaching.  We  had  better  get  education 
back  into  the  realm  of  State  responsi- 
bility, back  to  local  responsibility  and 
bsu:k  to  those  who  are  educators  and  let 
them  work  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE)  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  at 
this  time  because  I  want  to  use  some  of 
the  time  myself. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  did  not 
state  the  facts  accurately  when  he  stated 
that  the  money  for  any  of  those  four 
titles  is  distributed  among  schools  within 
States  according  to  population  under  ex- 
isting law.  The  money  goes  to  the  States 
and  the  States  submit  a  State  plan  and 
the  State  decides  how  it  is  going  to  be 
distributed  to  schools  within  the  State  in 
all  of  these  four  programs.  This  does  not 
change  that  at  all.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  present  law  in  that  case.  All  it  does 
Is  to  consolidate  these  four  programs  Into 
one  plan  and  would  permit  this  local  dis- 
trict to  have  some  flexibility  as  to  how  it 
spends  the  money.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  just  raising  a  strawman  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  confuse  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

With  respect  to  the  State  advisory 
council,  it  would  be  purely  advisorj', 
would  not  even  consider  applications 
from  local  school  districts,  and  would 
have  no  veto  power  over  a  State  plan. 
The  amendment  makes  this  perfectly 
clear  on  its  face. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

My  fellow  colleagues  in  this  Chamber, 
I  have  stayed  here  this  afternoon  and 
listened  to  this  voluminous  debate  on  this 
entire  ESEA  Act.  I  have  listened  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  persons  who  are  re- 
nouned  educators  and  persons  who  have 
knowledge  in  this  area,  but  permit  me  to 
say  briefly  that  in  my  opinion  there  is 
not  anyone  who  is  really  attuned  any 
more  to  the  entire  educational  process 
than  I,  because  I  am  the  most  current 
educator  and  have  been  for  the  past  15 
years,  and  furthermore,  as  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Legislature,  I  served 
on  the  committee  which  dealt  with  the 
matter  of  education  and  conducted  hear- 
ings thereon  up  and  down  the  entire  State 
of  New  York.  Let  me  say  that  this  is  no 
time  to  play  partisan  politics.  It  Is  the 
lives  of  the  young  people  in  this  country 
who  will  be  guiding  the  future,  because 
many  of  us  will  be  out  of  the  picture 
within  the  next  10  years  or  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  to  recog- 
nize is  what  has  happened  in  terms  of 
the  Implementation  of  the  ESEA  pro- 
gram. What  has  happened?  What  has 
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been  done?  Of  course,  there  have  been 
some  errors  and  some  failures  but  no 
kind  of  new  program  is  going  to  be 
termed  completely  successful  until  you 
have  gone  through  a  number  of  years  of 
operation.  We  need  this  time  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  program  and  work  out  the 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  to  do 
when  enacting  laws  dealing  with  educa- 
tion Is  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  educators  and  teachers  and 
other  persons  in  this  country  concerned 
with  the  current  crisis  in  education,  have 
undeniably  and  unequivocally  stated  that 
this  program  has  been  helpful  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  various  States. 

I  think  what  we  are  becoming  so 
bogged  down  in  is  a  lot  of  technicalities 
and  are  not  looking  at  what  and  how 
much  has  been  done  and  exactly  what 
good  has  been  accomplished  since  this 
program  has  been  implemented — though 
it  has  not  yet  been  fully  implemented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  you  are 
about  to  play  a  sort  of  hoax  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  who  have  been  given 
the  feeling  that  perhaps  there  is  some 
purpose,  perhaps  there  is  some  real  prob- 
ability that  education  Is  the  key  to  every- 
thing and  that  perhaps  now  our  Govern- 
ment has  begun  to  realize  for  the  flrst 
time  in  a  very  realistic  sense  that  educa- 
tion is  the  key  whereby  we  can  help  peo- 
ple to  acquire  the  type  of  educational 
background  and  training  that  Is  neces- 
sary to  help  them  move  out  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  bill  is  perfect.  No 
legislation  is  perfect.  But,  what  we  must 
do  Is  to  look  at  the  results. 

What  Is  the  use  of  these  volumes  of 
hearings,  and  the  columns  of  statistics 
that  we  receive  from  persons  who  are  In 
the  educational  field,  who  come  and  testi- 
fy before  the  committee,  unless  you  are 
going  to  use  this  information  in  order  to 
move  the  country  forward;  in  order  to 
give  it  the  kind  of  approach  and  the  kind 
of  services  that  are  necessary?  Why  have 
public  hearings?  Why  have  testimony 
if  you  are  not  going  to  use  it?  The  oppor- 
tunity to  come  before  the  committee  is  of 
no  use  unless  the  committee  is  going  to 
consider  and  use  the  proposals  presented. 

Another  thing  is  to  judge  the  program 
in  terms  of  progress. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  on  her 
statement.  I  agree  that  there  Is  a  great 
problem  here  concerning  what  kind  of  a 
bill  this  House  comes  forth  with,  but  be- 
tween the  two  proposals  would  not  the 
gentlewoman  agree  that  the  Perkins 
substitute  is  the  best  thing  we  have  go- 
ing at  the  moment? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  In  fact,  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  that  substitute  extended  for  a 
5-year  period,  but,  realizing  the  politics 
of  the  situation,  I  will  support  a  3-year 
extension.  What  is  needed  is  reassess- 
ment, evaluation,  and  a  pulling  together 
of  the  kind  of  Information  that  is  needed 
to  judge  a  program.  It  takes  time  to 


assess  a  program,  and  a  3-year  extension 
would  assist  in  doing  this. 

Do  not  take  any  program  overnight 
and  think  that  you  are  going  to  be  able 
to  assess  it.  The  educators  have  been  tell- 
ing us  things,  and  I  believe  that  we  are 
overlooking  what  the  educators  have 
been  telling  us.  Let  us  forget  about  the 
political  ramifications.  I  do  not  care  if  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  measure;  the  things  we 
must  look  at  are  the  results.  And  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  results  of  this  program 
have  been  most  meaningful  to  the  chil- 
dren and  to  the  educators. 

I  would  strongly  urge  that  this  body 
support  the  Perkins  amendment,  and 
reject  all  other  amendments,  if  they  are 
truly  concerned  about  the  equality  of  op- 
portunity of  our  children,  so  that  every 
child  can  have  the  right  to  move  up  fully 
in  American  society. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  STEIGER  OF  WIS- 
CONSIN TO  THE  SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BT    MR.    PERKINS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wis- 
consin to  the  substitute  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Perkins  for  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon:  On  page  18,  after  line  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

"federal  assistance  to  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  AS- 
CERTAINING ABILITY  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  TO 
PROVIDE  MINIMUM     EDUCATION 

"Sec.  803.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5(d) 
of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law 
874,  Elghty-flrst  Congress),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'except  that  in 
the  case  of  a  State  which,  in  Its  State  aid 
program,  provides  for  a  minimum  educa- 
tion program  which  must  be  provided  for 
each  pupil  and  bases  a  portion  of  the  amount 
of  State  aid  to  local  educational  agencies  on 
the  financial  ability  of  such  agencies  to  pro- 
vide that  minimum  education  program,  that 
State  may  consider  payments  under  this  title 
as  payments  In  lieu  of  local  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  education  In  ascertaining  the  ability 
of  an  Individual  local  educational  agency  to 
provide  such  a  minimum  education  program 
from  local  sources.'  " 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  while  I  offer  this  amendment 
to  the  Perkins  substitute  amendment, 
were  It  to  be  adopted  I  will  not  support 
the  Perkins  substitute  amendment,  and 
will  continue  to  support  the  Green 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substitute, 
and  would  intend  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  that  amendment  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  comes 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
19  States  in  this  country  which,  because 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  amend- 
ments of  1968,  are  having  some  problems 
as  a  result  of  the  amendments  that  were 
adopted  to  Public  Law  874  by  the  Con- 
gress at  that  time. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee that  the  amendment  which  I  am 
proposing  was  one  that  was  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House  at  the  time  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act. 

It  was  an  amendment  that  was  offered 


in  the  other  body  and  was  adopted  by 
the  conference  committee  and  the  con- 
ference report  was  adopted  by  the  House. 
I  ser\'ed  on  that  conference  committee 
and  speaking  for  myself,  did  not  quite 
fully  understand  the  impact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  for  a  number 
of  years  has  been  concerned  that  school 
districts  receiving  impact  aid  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874  should  not  be  discriminated 
against  in  the  distribution  of  State  aid 
for  education.  The  theory  was  that  the 
Impacted  districts,  if  eligible  for  State 
aid,  should  be  treated  like  all  other  dis- 
tricts because  we  want  the  best  possible 
schools  for  the  children  of  Federal  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel. 

The  theory  Is  fine  If  not  taken  too 
far,  but  the  last  Congress  added  a  re- 
quirement to  section  5(d)  of  Public  Law 
874  that  has  proved  to  be  too  sweeping 
in  its  provisions.  The  new  provision  went 
beyond  the  point  of  saying  that  States 
could  not  discriminate  against  impacted 
districts  and  required  a  discrimination 
in  their  favor. 

The  new  provision  prohibits  the  States 
from  taking  Impact  aid  into  account  In 
any  fashion  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining State  aid.  What  this  has  meant 
in  practice  In  a  number  of  States  is  that 
when  the  State  attempted  to  assure  a 
minimum  level  of  financial  support  in 
its  school  districts,  bringing  the  poorest 
up  to  a  minimum  level  of  expenditures  for 
each  pupil,  it  could  not  do  so  without 
at  the  same  time  pouring  money  into 
the  Impacted  districts  which,  in  many 
cases,  are  among  the  highest  expendi- 
ture school  districts.  In  short,  under  the 
act  as  it  stands,  a  State  must  treat  the 
impacted  funds  as  though  they  were  not 
being  spent. 

My  amendment  is  identical  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Senate  bill  1396,  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Anderson  and  Montoya  of 
New  Mexico,  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  amendment  I  propose  continues 
to  protect  Impacted  areas  from  State 
discrimination,  while  alleviating  the  un- 
desirable consequences  of  the  existing 
law.  It  permits  the  State  to  take  Into 
account  the  Impacted  funds  only  to  the 
extent  of  determining  whether  the  dis- 
trict meets  the  minlmimi  level  of  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  guaranteed  by  State 
law — and  then  only  with  respect  to  that 
portion  of  the  State-aid  program  de- 
signed to  assure  that  minimum  expendi- 
ture. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  who 
sent  you  a  letter  indicated  their  concern 
about  this  provision.  I  have  talked  with 
a  number  of  Members  on  the  fioor,  both 
yesterday  and  today.  Among  the  19 
States  which  have  been  affected,  at  least 
one  State,  Washington,  I  understand  in 
its  legislative  session  this  year  took  care 
of  the  problem  by  amendliig  the  State's 
basic  formula. 

But  I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  here  that  the  amend- 
ment I  have  proposed  Is  one  which  would 
help  to  alleviate  one  of  the  problems 
which  at  least  the  House  had  not  fully 
considered  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1968. 

It  is  for  that  reason  and  on  behalf  of 
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members  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  on  behalf  of  the 
other  Members  who  have  this  problem 
that  this  amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemafi. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  to  our 
attention  at  this  point,  but  I  do  have 
a  question  to  ask  the  gentleman. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  amendment 
would  not  reach  the  other  end  of  the 
problem  whe»e  It  would  go  through  to 
the  Impacted  school  district  which  gets 
up  to  a  level  t^t  is  so  well  financed  that 
the  State  thereafter  cannot  recognize 
that  and  decline  State  aid  without  the 
entire  State  losing  all  of  its  Public  Law 
874  funds;  is  that  correct? 

In  other  words,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does  not  reach  the  other 
end  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  frota  Colorado  Is  correct;  yes. 
Mr.  EVAN8  of  Colorado.  If  your 
amendment  p^sed,  beyond  those  boimd- 
arles.  It  so  touches.  It  would  not  change 
laws  that  now  exist  which  means  if  a 
State  reduced!  its  State  aid  because  of 
the  Public  Law  874  money,  the  entire 
State  would  lose  its  funds  except  for 
those  funds  Used  as  your  amendment 
provides:    is   that  correct? 

Mr.  STEiatR  of  Wisconsin.  My  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  would  be,  "Yes." 
I  believe  he  is  correct  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MEED&  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  cer- 
tainly In  good!  faith,  and  supported  by 
other  MembeilB  of  the  House  in  good 
faith,  actually!  attempts  to  undo  com- 
pletely what  tfcls  House  by  unanimous 
vote  last  year  did  and  what  the  other 
body  by  unanimous  vote  last  year  did, 
and  that  simply  was  to  prevent  States 
from  In  any  way  decreasing  the  aid  which 
was  given  to  impact  areas  or  districts  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  by  decreasing 
the  amount  of  Btate  aid  which  the  State 
would  then  glv^. 

The  gentlen:^  Is  correct.  There  are 
19  States  doing  this— 18  now,  for  the 
State  of  Washington,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  changed  its  law  and  Is  no  longer 
doing  this. 

The  problem  that  the  gentleman  over- 
looks is  that  87^  fimds  are  meant  for  two 
purposes:  First  to  replace  lost  tax  base 
in  the  areas  affected;  second,  to  provide 
quality  education  for  the  children  of  fed- 
erally connected  people. 

This  law,  874,  was  passed  speciflcally 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  money  in  those 
districts— not  l|i  those  States— in  those 
districts  whlch|  were  affected  by  fed- 
erally connected  people,  and  the  law  Is 
very  clear  on  that  point.  The  language 
of  the  committeje.  In  its  initial  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation,  made  It  very 
clear— and  I  am  quoting  from  the  report 
of  1950 — when  they  considered  this  ques- 
Uon:  ' 
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This  Is  precisely  what  the  law  has  al- 
ways stood  for.  These  payments  go  di- 
rectly to  the  school  districts  affected,  and 
if  the  State  is  taking  money  from  what 
It  otherwise  would  be  providing  those 
districts,  what  it  is  dotog  Is  taking  the 
Federal  funds  and  spreading  those  across 
all  the  educational  districts  in  the  State 
and  not  allowing  us  at  the  Federal  level 
to  put  our  funds  into  the  problem  we 
seek  to  confront — Impact  from  federally 
connected  people. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Would  it  not  also  have 
the  effect,  if  the  present  law  remains  In 
effect,  that  Impacted  areas  would  actu- 
ally get  a  benefit  because  of  State  aid 
plus  the  Impact  money  that  the  non- 
impacted  districts  do  not  get.  whether  or 
not  there  Is  a  basis  of  need? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  It  may  well  be  that  these 
districts — and  certainly  this  Is  the  Inten- 
tion of  Congress — that  these  specific  dis- 
tricts will  get  some  aid  that  other  dis- 
tricts do  not  get,  but  that  is  precisely 
what  this  law  is  about.  We  are  trying  to 
pass  a  law  which  will  provide  federally 
affected  people  with  quality  education, 
and  not  to  provide  a  State-equalization 
formula.  This  is  our  purpose.  The  State 
must  take  care  of  its  problems  and  not 
ask  us,  and  not  use  our  funds,  which  they 
are  doing  now.  to  supplement  other  pro- 
grams In  the  State. 

I  should  like  to  continue,  and  then  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
The  amendment  which  the  gentleman  Is 
proposing — and  here  is  the  real  mischief 
In  It — the  amendment  which  the  gentle- 
men are  proposing  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum education  program  which  must  be 
provided  for  each  pupil.  What  a  State  can 
do  is  provide  for  a  minimum  education 
program  of  $100.  and  make  the  federally 
impacted  area  count  everything  it  gets 
from  the  Federal  Government.  It  has 
provided  then  under  the  terms  of  this 
amendment  for  a  minimum  program. 

What  if  we  are  putting  in  some  $300. 
or  $269.  as  we  are  in  many  impacted  dis- 
tricts In  the  United  States?  The  actual 
effect  of  this  is  that  the  extra  $169  that 
we  at  the  Federal  level  are  putting  in  Is 
being  spent  across  that  State  for  allevia- 
tion of  other  school  problems.  I  know 
they  need  the  money,  but  here  we  have  a 
specific  act  Intended  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, and  we  are  diluting  It  and  actually 
fiying  in  the  teeth  of  the  Intent  of  the 
act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washmgton  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Meeds 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
are  doing  Is  actually  flying  in  the  teeth 
of  every  major  education  program  which 
we  have  enacted  in  this  Congress  since 
1965.  That,  in  effect,  is  to  say  that  the 
fimds  we  provide— and  this  is  In  ESEA, 
in  higher  education,  and  in  vocational 
education — will  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and  to  the  extent  practical  to 


increase  the  level  of  State  and  local 
fimds. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  we 
would  be  doing  exactly  the  opposite  of 
that.  We  would  be  allowing  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  supplant  what  the 
States  should  be  doing  in  supporting 
their  own  minimal  education  programs 
Even  in  the  language  of  the  law  itself, 
this  provision  is  shown.  This  is  precisely 
why  last  year  we  unanimously  adopted 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsta. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington has  made  the  point  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  minlmiun  education  program, 
but  am  I  not  correct  in  saying  what  hap- 
pens today,  given  what  we  did  m  1988,  is 
that  a  State  can  say  the  minimum  edu- 
cation program  is  one  that  requires  $300 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  that  school  dis- 
trict? 

What  has  happened  is  that  under  the 
law  as  it  stands  now,  impact  aid  cannot 
be  counted,  so  the  district  itself  can  only 
raise  $200.  The  State  under  Its  minimum 
education  program,  therefore,  says,  "We 
wiU  give  you  $100  additional  to  make  it 
$300,"  so  the  effect  is  that  when  we  then 
add  this  to  the  impact  aid  and  the  local 
school  district  is  enjoying  preferential 
treatment  which  the  Congress,  I  do  not 
believe.  Intended  it  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  correct 
with  his  figures  but  incorrect  In  con- 
cliision. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  say  that  no  matter 
how  much  talk  there  is  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  just 
commonsense.  Everyone  who  really 
wants  to  understand  the  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Congress  ought  to  support 
this  amendment.  There  are  inequities  in 
the  Federal  impacted  areas  program,  and 
this  attempts  to  modify  one  of  the  more 
glaring  inequities. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  great  desire 
to  bring  up  a  matter  Involving  the  for- 
mula under  Public  Law  874,  but  I  would 
be  derelict  in  my  duty  If  I  did  not  do 
what  I  can  to  inform  the  House  about  a 
serious  Inequity  which  was  put  in  the 
law  in  the  last  Congress,  which  involves 
distribution  of  Public  Law  874  money. 

Pubhc  Law  874  was  enacted  in  order  to 
put  the  Federal  Government  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  real-property-tax  payer  in  a 
school  district  in  which  a  Federal  impact 
had  occurred.  This  is  the  way  the  law  is 
to  operate. 

If  a  private  institution  came  into  a 
school  district  and  built  a  plant,  it  would 
pay  taxes.  The  Federal  Government 
comes  in  and  builds  a  plant  and  does 
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not  pay  taxes.  So  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  put  itself  vis-a-vis  the 
school  district  in  the  same  position  as 
a  private  enterprise  would  find  Itself. 

This  was  the  way  this  legislation  de- 
veloped. This  is  the  way  it  operated  prior 
to  last  year.  Before  then,  the  States 
would  be  able  to  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  Federal  money  under  Public 
Law  874  went  mto  a  district,  and  the 
State's  aid  to  that  district  could  be  re- 
duced accordingly. 

Naturally,  if  private  enterprise  owned 
property,  the  tax  money  paid  would  go 
to  pay  the  costs  of  educating  children  in 
the  district.  Certainly,  funds  paid  by  the 
Federal  Goverment  should  go  also  to  pay 
the  total  costs  of  education,  along  with 
whatever  the  State  paid.  Yet  under  the 
present  law  Federal  money  is  different. 

This  law  last  year  actually  created  a 
preference  in  districts  with  federally 
impacted  children. 

As  an  example,  if  Arizona  pays  each 
pupil  $400  as  State  aid  then,  according 
to  this  law,  Arizona  must  not  only  pay 
the  impacted  districts  the  $400  but  the 
district  also  gets  the  amount  of  the  Pub- 
lic Law  874  money  In  addition.  The  other 
school  districts  In  the  State  of  Arizona 
which  are  not  impacted  would  only  get 
the  $400. 

I  say  this  is  an  inequity  because  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not 
the  impacted  school  districts  are  those 
which  are  the  most  needy.  There  is  no 
test  pf  need.  Some  of  the  more  wealthy 
districts  actually  get  the  Public  Law  874 
mon^,  and  some  of  the  poor  districts 
^et  none. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  to  let  the  States 
decide  for  themselves  what  they  want 
to  do  about  State  aid.  If  they  want  to 
pay  the  State  aid  on  top  of  the  Public 
Law  874  money  they  woiUd  be  able  to  do 
it  imder  the  formula  offered  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. If  they  do  not  want  to  they  do 
not  have  to.  Let  us  permit  the  States  to 
decide  for  themselves. 

This  is  not  only  Federal  money  we 
are  talking  about;  we  are  talking  about 
State  fimds,  too,  and  a  State's  right  to 
decide  whether  or  not  it  wants  to  allow 
discrimination  between  districts  on  some 
basis  other  than  need.  I  do  not  believe 
they  should. 

I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  very 
proper,  appropriate,  and  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  WILLLAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  although  the 
language  which  is  now  the  subject  of  the 
amendment  was  actually  put  into  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  as  an  amendment  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  last  year,  it  came  as  a 
result  of  about  2  years  of  study  by 
the  committee,  including  very  lengthy 
hearings,  which  produced  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  in  19  States  various  devices 
were  used  In  setting  up  the  State  aid 
distribution  formula,  so  that  funds  re- 
ceived by  a  school  district  from  Public 
Law  874  were  charged  against  the  dis- 
trict in  distributing  State  educational 
funds.  The  net  effect  was  that  if  the  dis- 


trict were  receiving,  let  us  say.  $100,000 
of  Federal  funds  under  Public  Law  874 
the  State  deducted  that  $100,000  from 
the  money  it  would  otherwise  have  given 
that  school  district  for  that  year  of  oper- 
ation, under  the  deductible  millage 
formula  or  whatever  formula  for  distri- 
bution they  had.  In  some  cases  it  was  a 
100-percent  penalty.  In  some  instances 
there  was  a  sliding  scale. 

The  State  of  Washington,  represent- 
ed by  the  gentleman  who  spoke  against 
this  amendment,  established  a  four- 
step  program,  through  the  State  legis- 
lature, which  ultimately  represented  an 
80-percent  penalty  to  the  impact  dis- 
trict. 

The  entire  reason  for  this  impact  leg- 
islation was  that  the  specific  school 
district  which  was  feeling  the  impact  of 
a  Federal  activity  in  the  form  of  addi- 
tional children  to  be  educated  by  that 
school  district  should  receive  the  addi- 
tional funds  that  would  provide  for  that 
additional  burden. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  just 
indicated,  what  he  wants  to  do  in  his 
State  is  not  take  the  money  into  the 
specific  school  district  wlthm  the  State 
that  has  the  children  but  to  put  it  into 
the  general  pot  of  Arizona  and  let  the 
legislature  divide  it  up  and  spend  it  any 
place  it  wants. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money,  as  he  indi- 
cated, I  gather  from  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions. I  understand,  from  what  he  said, 
he  wants  to  be  able  to  spend  that  money 
somewhere  else. 

If  we  are  gomg  to  appropriate  money 
here  through  the  impact  formula  for 
school  districts  educating  children  who 
are  there  because  of  something  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  doing,  then  we  should 
see  to  it  that  the  money  goes  to  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  children  go  to  school. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  occurs  to  me 
if  one  can  apply  this  principle  to  im- 
pacted school  districts  one  could  also  ap- 
ply it  to  the  other  programs  under  the 
different  titles  of  ESEA  and  thereby  wash 
out  all  the  specific  requirements  that  are 
written  Into  ESEA. 

The  principle  is  a  bad  one  to  estab- 
lish, because  we  can  apply  it  to  the  poor 
or  ghetto  districts,  the  districts  which 
need  to  get  Federal  funds  through  ap- 
propriate titles. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Of  course.  It  was  not  my 
intention  at  all  to  substitute  these  funds. 
The  way  the  thing  should  work,  of  course, 
is  that  if  the  State  puts  in  its  money, 
then  there  should  be  credit  given  for 
Public  Law  874  money,  because  the  school 
district  gets  the  same  amount  no  matter 
who  pays  it.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  in- 
tended to  give  Impacted  districts  an  ad- 
vantage, which  Is  what  the  law  does  now 
as  it  is  written.  I  want  them  to  be  treated 
the  same  as  other  districts,  but  I  do  not 


believe  they  should  be  preferred  unless 
they  are  needy. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  disagree 
with  the  gentleman.  He  is  exactly  wrong. 
We  do  intend  to  give  them  an  advantage, 
but  we  try  to  give  them  money  on  top  of 
the  amount  which  they  are  receiving  be- 
cause of  Federal  activities  going  on  in 
their  area.  If  we  allow  them  to  dilute  the 
Federal  assistance,  we  m  effect  penalize 
the  district  by  giving  money  to  the  State 
that  would  have  gone  to  someone  else, 
and  you  are  wiping  out  the  effect  of  the 
intention  of  Congress. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman  seems  to 
be  changing  the  philosophy  of  Public 
Law  874.  We  intended  to  make  the  im- 
pacted district  whole  because  of  Federal 
participation  in  activities  in  those  dis- 
tricts. Now  you  say  that  there  should  be 
an  advantage  which  is  to  be  given  to 
these  impacted  districts  not  just  equality. 
These  impacted  districts  are  not  neces- 
sarily needy.  They  may  be,  but  not  neces- 
s&rilv  so 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  would  like 
to  correct  the  gentleman.  The  theory  of 
it  is  a  replacement  of  tax  revenue  which 
Is  theoretically  lost  by  the  putting  in  of  a 
Federal  Installation  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, but  more  importantly,  on  an  edu- 
cational view,  it  is  based  on  providing 
funds  to  allow  for  an  adequate  education 
in  a  school  district  that  becomes  over- 
crowded when  we  bring  in  a  military  ac- 
tivity near  it.  or  a  Federal  activity. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  point  has  to 
be  established  that  the  loss  of  revenues 
because  Federal  property  is  not  taxable 
is  not  the  only  impact  which  originally 
stimulated  this  law,  but  impact  is  also 
from  the  number  of  added  pupils  brought 
into  the  area.  These  additional  pupils 
may  be  in  the  district  where  the  tax 
revenue  is  lost,  but  they  also  may  be  in 
another  district  down  the  way  where 
there  is  no  impact  from  the  loss  of  tax 
revenues  because  of  Federal  installations 
taking  taxable  real  estate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STRA1TON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Steiger  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  on  this  bill  or  on  this  amendment, 
but  because  the  amendment  applies  di- 
rectly to  my  State  of  New  York,  and 
could  have  such  a  damaging  effect  on 
so  many  school  districts  in  our  State,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  say  a  few  words. 

This  sounds  like  a  very  plausible 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin made  it  appear  to  be  a  very  simple 
and  reasonable  change.  But  in  plain 
terms  this  amendment  would  repeal  the 
whole  Impacted  area  program.  It  would 
gut  the  program  as  it  applies  in  New  York 
State  and  as  it  applies  elsewhere.  In  fact. 
it  would  transform  impacted  areas  into 
a  program  that  would  not  help  Impacted 
school  districts  at  all  but  would  only  ease 
the  budget  problems  of  the  State.  New 
York  tried  2  or  3  years  ago  to  pull 
this  kind  of  stunt  on  the  impacted  areas 
of  our  State:  It  directed  that  If  a  district 
got  money  from  the  Federal  Government 
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as  an  impacted  area,  then  they  would 
reduce  their  previously  scheduled  State 
aid  by  a  corresponding  amount,  so  that 
the  school  districts  we  were  trying  to  help 
ended  up  witlj  less  money  than  they  had 
had  the  year  ijefore.  In  fact,  the  impacted 
aid  moneys  thjey  had  been  using  for  years 
and  had  been  Icounting  on  and  program- 
ing for  in  the!  individual  school  districts, 
the  very  thin^  that  made  Ihe  impacted 
area  program]  such  a  valuable  one.  was 
suddenly  taketi  away  by  New  York  State. 
Fortunately,  this  House  and  the  other 
body  acted  ladt  year  to  prevent  this  kind 
of  short  chaiiging  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts, and  this  nullification  of  a  long- 
standing Federal  program. 

If  this  amendment  goes  through,  it 
really  means  that  the  impacted  area  pro- 
gram as  this  House  has  known  It  over 
the  years,  andj  has  supported  it  over  the 
years,  and  hais  fought  for  it  over  the 
years,  would  b^  destroyed.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing aid  to  individual  school  and  individ- 
ual schoolchildren,  we  would  then  be 
giving  -aid  tol  State  budget  directors, 
which -Is  certainly  what  we  never  in- 
tended to  do,  and  certainly  do  not  want 
to  do.  I  hope!  the  amendment  wlU  be 
defeated.  i 

The  CHAIrMan.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky!  ( Mr.  Perkins*  . 

The  amendinent  to  the  substitute 
amendment  wais  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAKf  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move !  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  part  of 
the  bipartisan  substitute  that  we  have 
before  us  was  before  the  committee  in 
the  form  of  att  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman)  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE)  and  thait  is  the  proposal  which 
is  contained  in  this  legislation  calling  for 
the  consolidation  of  four  ESEA  educa- 
tion titles  into  a| single  title. 

Mr.  Chairmaii.  people  around  this  floor 
today  have  been  talking  about  the  fact 
that  these  would  be  block  grants. 

I  would  like; to  take  Just  a  moment 
here  to  talk  abjout  what  the  committee 
amendment  presses  to  do  and  does  not 
do,  especially  fdr  the  benefit  of  those  of 
us  who  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
somehow  the  niture  of  these  programs 
is  going  to  be  changed  by  this  proposal 
from  a  Federal  program  controlled  at 
the  Federal  level  to  a  State  program  con- 
trolled at  the  3tate  level  and  that,  in 
fact,  there  will  be  less  restraint  upon  the 
uses  of  the  moiiey  than  there  is  at  the 
present  time.  Fii|st,  all  the  programs  that 
the  Republlcant  would  merge  are  all 
now  State  administered  programs. 

Second,  I  ca«l  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  page  22  of 
the  substitute  wftiere  they  will  see  enu- 
merated as  tha  specific  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  that  will  be  appropriated 
under  this  sectlo(i  can  be  used  for  exactly 
the  same  purposes  that  are  now  con- 
tained in  the  laW  for  each  of  the  four 
titles. 

Under  paragraph  (b>  you  will  find 
they  call  it  "libilary  resources."  That  is 
exactly  title  n  of  Ithe  present  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  They  also 


included  the  equipment  in  that  section, 
which  is  title  IIKa)  of  the  NDEA — title 
n  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  which  you  will  remember 
last  year  became  a  State  program  in  toto 
and  was  transferred  to  the  States  for  ad- 
ministration and  is  a  State  program  to- 
day. It  is  covered  in  paragraph  No.  1. 
And.  the  purposes  covered  by  title  III  are 
identical  with  title  V  of  NDEA  covered  in 
there  as  No.  3. 

The  only  thing  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent authorized  usage  of  the  money  that 
could  be  done  under  these  alleged  block 
grants  would  be  to  spend  some  money  for 
what?  Look  over  on  page  23  and  you  will 
find  the  statement : 

(1)  Proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  State  plan; 

(2)  Obtaining  technical,  professional,  and 
clerical  assistance  and  the  services  of  ex- 
perte  and  consultants  to  assist  the  advisory 
council  authorized  by  this  title  in  carrying 
out  Its  responsibilities;   and 

(3)  Evaluation  of  plans,  programs,  and 
projects,  and  dissemination  of  the  results 
thereof. 
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But  there  is  no  language  in  this 
amendment  that  will  expand  by  1  inch 
the  latitude  that  is  given  to  State  and 
local  officials  to  use  the  money  that 
has  heretofore  been  fimneled  to  them 
through  State  programs  under  the  exist- 
ing titles  of  the  present  program. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  proposal  now 
pending  before  us  you  will  find  that 
there  are  five  full  pages  of  specific  pow- 
ers reserved  to  and  given  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  I  would  like 
for  you  to  Usten  to  the  kind  of  strong 
language  that  is  used.  It  says  that  he 
can  require  in  such  detaU  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  necessary — and  that 
means  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
here  in  Washington— assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Commissioner  that  the 
money  is  going  to  be  used  for  these  pur- 
poses and  provides  again  and  again  and 
again  in  eight  separate  instances  in 
these  four  pages  specific  references  to 
the  power  of  the  Commissioner  to  be 
absolutely  sure  that  the  enumerated 
purposes  set  forth  in  this  act  and  only 
those  purposes  are  the  subject  of  the 
spending  of  this  money. 

So  anyone  who  here  believes  that  this 
is  in  fact  a  block  grant  proposal  that 
is  going  to  give  money  to  the  State  and 
local  agencies  without  any  strings  at- 
tached, as  some  people  have  been  trying 
to  peddle  it  around  this  floor.  Is  being 
misled. 

And  if  there  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  is  advocating  this  legislation 
who  would  like  to  disagree  with  the  as- 
sertion and  show  us  one  single  additional 
purpose  for  which  this  money  could  be 
spent,  I  wish  they  would  stand  up  now 
and  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  talking  about  this  block  grant  con- 
cept. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

tOn  request  of  Mr.  McCorbjack.  and 


by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Willum  d 
Ford  vas  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  can  and 
should  be  said  about  block  grants.  Let 
me  give  an  example  of  our  experience  in 
Minnesota  with  this  concept. 

The  90th  Congress  enacted  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968.  During  the  debate  on  that  im- 
portant legislation,  the  matter  of  block 
grants  to  the  States  was  discussed.  De- 
spite the  position  of  many  of  us  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  deal  directly 
with  the  local  communities  in  allocating 
fimds  under  Public  Law  90-351,  the  de- 
cision in  the  Congress  favored  grants  to 
States. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  Congress  the  facts  on 
what  has  happened  as  a  result  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  unfortunate  action 
by  that  body  in  choosing  the  State  route 
to  distribute  Federal  moneys.  At  that 
time  I  warned  that  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota such  moneys  would  be  siphoned 
off  by  the  creation  of  a  new  State  bu- 
reaucracy. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  my  predic- 
tion was  correct  and  much  of  the  badly 
needed  help  for  our  urban  communities 
has  instead  been  budgeted  into  a  new 
and  burgeoning  agency  in  State  govern- 
ment. 

According  to  the  planning  applica- 
tion submitted  to  the  law  enforcement 
assistance  administration  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on  Crime  Prevention 
in  Minnesota,  some  43  percent  of  the 
funds  will  ultimately  find  its  way  to  the 
various  communities  that  need  the  help. 
Out  of  a  total  budget  for  the  Governors 
commission  only  $70,000  is  allotted  to 
planning  area  "G"  which  is  the  seven- 
county  Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area. 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  happen  to  be 
the  very  areas  where  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral help  is  most  desperate.  Thus  only 
$70,000  out  of  a  total  budget  of  $383,000 
ends  up  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  great 
need. 

Other  aspects  of  the  proposed  budget 
of  the  Governor's  crime  commission  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  Congress  are 
these.  There  will  be  12  employees  with 
a  total  wage  and  fringe  benefit  cost  of 
$154,000.  This  would  include  three  secre- 
taries and  even  a  grant  administrator. 
Added  to  this  total  are  the  amounts  of 
$10,300  for  consultation  fees,  $15,500  for 
travel,  and  $18,500  for  "other"  expenses. 
Therefore,  only  $185,000  is  ultimately  al- 
lotted to  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
while  almost  $200,000  is  gobbled  up  by 
the  State  bureaucracy. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
this  example  of  the  creation  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy where  none  previously  existed 
with  the  result  that  badly  needed  money 
does  not  reach  the  problem  areas  as  it 
was  intended  by  this  body. 

In  the  future  let  us  not  heed  the  siren 
call  of  State  block  grants  when  the  re- 
sult will  be  as  described  above.  It  is  one 
thing  to  work  within  the  State  structure 
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when  there  is  an  existing  State  vehicle 
to  administer  programs.  It  Is  wasteful, 
however,  of  our  Federal  funds  when  the 
States  set  up  new  bureaucracies  that  did 
not  exist  previously. 

We  have  a  system  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment in  our  Nation  and  I  feel  the  Con- 
gress meant  in  its  wisdom  to  help  the 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  I  feel 
that  this  intent  of  the  Congress  has  been 
frustrated  by  the  State  block  grants  ap- 
proach of  Public  Law  90-351,  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 
I  trust  we  will  not  make  the  same  mis- 
take in  the  important  field  of  education. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  pointing  this  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  close  by  Just  calling 
attention  to  one  other  matter,  and  I  am 
looking  at  the  formula  for  distribution 
devised  by  these  five  sponsors — and  I 
suppose  as  a  person  from  Michigan  I 
could  be  selfish  and  vote  for  this,  because 
Michigan  is  one  of  14  States  that  will 
be  authorized  to  receive  more  money  un- 
der this  proposal  than  it  currently 
receives  under  the  existing  law — but  she 
will  receive  it,  along  with  those  14  States, 
at  the  expense  of  36  other  States.  And 
for  my  friends  right  straight  up  the  aisle 
here  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  is 
going  to  cost  Alabama  $752,649,  just  for 
openers,  if  you  vote  for  this  proposal. 
Georgia  is  going  to  lose  $239,256.  Arid 
one  of  the  sponsors  here  who  spoke  so 
eloquently  a  few  moments  ago  should 
know  that  Louisiana  is  going  to  lose 
$57,000. 

I  believe  I  have  given  the  Members 
some  idea  of  the  pattern  that  is  involved 
in  the  Quie  formula  that  is  incorporated 
in  this  legislation.  The  36  losing  States 
are  revealed  in  the  table  I  insert  at  this 
point: 

State  Allocations 
Under  the  Republican  consolidation  amend- 
ment, the  four  distribution  formulas  now 
contained  in  the  Titles  to  be  consolidated 
would  be  replaced  by  a  distribution  formula 
based  on  school  age  population.  Assuming 
ihat  equal  amounts*  were  distributed  imder 
the  Minority-sponsored  distribution  formula 
and  under  the  distribution  formulas  It  re- 
places, the  36  following  states  would  lose  the 
amounts  Indicated  If  the  Green-Ayres 
formula  were  applied : 

Amount  of  loss 

Alabama    $752,649 

Arkansas 513,213 

Colorado 15,323 

Delaware    4.523 

Georgia   239,256 

Idaho 152,215 

Iowa 426,483 

Kansas 60,329 

Kentucky 725,267 

Louisiana    57,308 

Maine    425,993 

Massachusetts 169,882 

Miimesota    87.215 

Mississippi    175,  161 

Missouri    249,950 

Montana   210,372 

Nebraska 372,761 

Nevada    50,012 

New  Hampshire 207,  475 

New  Mexico  160,999 

New  York 32,395 

North  Carolina 499.094 

North  Dakota  268!  703 

Oklahoma 563,223 

Oregon 322,599 

Pennsylvania   1,348,120 


Amount  of  loss — Continued 

Rhode  Island $232,656 

South  Carolina 58,  151 

South  Dakota 51.048 

Tennessee 542, 128 

Utah 2.227 

Vermont   127,556 

Virginia 97,761 

West  Virginia 784,963 

Wisconsin 308,282 

Wyoming 224,659 

District  of  Columbia 36,073 

•  The  authorization  for  the  consolidation 
program  In  the  Green  Substitute. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  the  gentleman  said 
here  Is  not  true,  because  the  consolida- 
tion provides  that  no  State  would  receive 
less  money  than  they  would  receive 
under  the  present  law. 

The  gentleman  was  absolutely  correct 
that  this  adds  no  new  purposes  to  it; 
it  only  adds  consolidation  to  the  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man is  playing  sleight  of  hand  with 
words.  We  have  an  appropriation  that 
amounts  to  43  percent  of  the  authoriza- 
tion and  what  you  distribute  is  the 
authorization — you  do  not  distribute  the 
appropriation.  The  only  thing  you  pro- 
tect them  in  is  the  level  of  expenditure 
for  last  year — and  all  new  funds  will 
be  distributed  under  the  formula  as  you 
have  now  written  it,  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie» 
and  the  end  result  where  we  reach  the 
level  of  the  full  fund,  it  results  in  an 
annual  loss  to  those  States. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  wrong.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  authorization.  I 
am  talking  about  the  appropriation. 
There  is  protection  here  imder  the  ap- 
propriation that  no  State  will  receive 
less  money. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  You  do  not 
protect  any  state  or  anything  except  the 
amount  of  money  they  received  last  year 
when  we  appropriated  43  percent  of  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  not  talking  about  that 
provision  alone.  There  is  the  protection. 
I  also  have  the  appropriation,  whatever 
it  is,  that  they  will  not  receive  less  than 
the  appropriation  that  has  been  made 
under  the  formula. 

Mr.  Wn.T.n.AM  D.  FORD.  The  formula 
used  in  your  substitute  is  less  favorable 
to  36  States  I  have  mentioned  than  the 
four  formulas  it  replaces. 

amendment  OTTCaXD  BY  MR.  HATHAWAT  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATtTBE  OF  A  SUBSTmJTE 
OITERED   BT    MBS.    GSXEN    OF    ORZXiOK 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hathaway  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon:  Strike  sec- 
tions 803  and  804,  beginning  on  page  13. 

Mr.  HAl-HAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  strikes  the  so-called  im- 
pacted aid  for  children  in  public  housing. 
It  is  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  . 


Let  me  say  first  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  Perkins  substitute  and  if  this  amend- 
ment prevails,  I  will  also  apply  it  to  the 
Perkins  substitute  amendment. 

Impact  aid  generally,  I  think,  has  a 
very  questionable  basis.  It  was  enacted 
at  a  time  when  there  was  no  general  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  whatsoever.  Since 
that  time  we  have  enacted  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  which 
is  designed  to  help  those  people,  which 
these  two  sections  purport  to  help  under 
what  is  called  impact  aid. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  be  glad  to 
see  all  of  the  children  who  live  in  public 
housing  be  counted  under  title  I  of  ESEA 
which  is  the  provision  of  this  law  to  help 
poor  children  get  an  education — but  the 
fact  that  poor  children  live  in  public 
housing  is  no  impact  to  the  community. 
It  means  that  instead  of  living  in  the 
homes  that  they  are  living  in  now,  they 
would  be  living  in  different  houses.  So 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  this  amend- 
ment is  going  to  do  is  to  allow  those  areas 
which  have  a  lot  of  public  housing,  and 
which  are  mostly  in  the  large  cities  of 
this  country,  an  extra  amount  of  money 
for  educating  their  poor  children  where- 
as in  areas  that  do  not  have  a  large 
amount  of  public  housing  which  are  still 
not  getting  much  of  any  taxes  out  of  the 
shacks  that  these  poor  children  live  in — 
not  to  get  this  money. 

These  children  will  be  helped — or  the 
schools  will  be,  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
of  per  pupil  cost  which  is  the  same  as  the 
category  (b^  children. 

At  the  present  time  under  the  Housing 
Act  in  order  to  compensate  the  school 
districts  for  the  tax  losses  they  do  get 
$11  per  pupil. 

Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  build- 
ing of  public  housing  in  many  of  these 
areas  the  value  of  the  surrounding  prop- 
erty is  increased  so  the  tax  base  of  the 
school  district  is  greater  than  it  was  be- 
fore. 

Furthermore,  if.  and  we  can  reasonably 
believe  it  will  happen,  the  impact  area 
aid  sections  of  the  act  will  not  be  fully 
fimded,  this  will  dissipate  the  amount  of 
funds  that  will  go  into  the  (a)  and  <bi 
categories. 

We  have,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  title 
I,  principally,  of  the  ESEA  designed  to 
help  the  very  children  here  that  we  are 
trying  to  have  helped  in  addition  to  that, 
and  I  think  the  formula  therein  stated 
does  the  job  a  lot  more  equitably  than 
what  is  proposed  in  sections  803  and  804. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  sustained. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  think 
every  Member  has  received  a  letter  from 
the  committee  explaining  the  amend- 
ment. I  remember  having  received  the 
letter  saying  what  this  amendment  would 
mean  to  each  congressional  district. 
There  are  361  districts  in  this  country 
which  today  have  very  serious  problems 
in  their  local  school  districts  because  of 
the  impact  of  non-tax-producing  public 
housing  in  their  communities.  This  would 
in  no  way  upset  category  A  or  B.  It  can- 
not be  funded  until  A  or  B  are  fimded.  I 
believe  the  amendment  is  most  meri- 
torious. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PUCIHSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  CHilo. 

Mr.  AYR^.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  tblnk  It  should  be  pointed  out 
to  the  Members  of  the  Committee  that 
the  so-called  Pudnskl  amendment  was 
in  the  orlgliial  committee  bill.  It  was  In- 
cluded in  the  biU  got  together  by  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  and  known  as  the 
Oreen  substitute,  and  It  was  also  In  the 
Perkins  substitute. 

Mr.  PUCI^SKI.  I  might  also  advise 
the  Committee  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Finch,  was  aisked  about  this  amendment, 
and  that  while  he  said  he  did  not  have 
the  details  and  was  not  fully  familiar 
with  it,  he  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  voted  dowti. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee,  in  ap- 
proving the  amendment,  went  beyond  a 
simple  extension  of  these  two  laws.  By  a 
vote  of  28  to  i,  with  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port, the  committee  initiated  a  major 
new.  j?rograi^  which  would  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  impacted  aid  laws  to  chil- 
dren residing  in  public  housing  projects. 
Under  this  pew  program,  local  school 
districts  would  be  reimbursed  approxi- 
mately one-naif  of  the  local  cost  of  edu- 
cation for  each  public  school  pupil  who 
lives  in  a  public  housing  unit. 

The  committee,  however,  reduced  this 
reimbursement  by  the  amount  of  the 
payment  in  11|bu  of  taxes  which  is  used  for 
education.  The  committee  felt  that  there 
should  be  thif  reduction  since  this  money 
was  presentlf  being  used  for  the  educa- 
tion of  these  I  children  from  public  hous- 
ing. But  the  committee  realized  that  by 
writing  the  amendment  in  this  form  it 
will  cause  some  initial  problems.  Most 
particularly,  [in  those  cities  where  the 
board  of  ediHiation  is  a  separate  taxing 
body,  a  specnfled  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments in  lieu  lof  taxes  goes  directly  to  the 
board  of  education,  but  in  those  cities 
where  the  school  system  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  municipality  there  is  no  pres- 
ent determination  of  the  amount  being 
expended  for  feducation. 

Consequenmy,  it  would  seem  on  the 
face  of  it  thal^  a  city  which  has  a  separate 
board  of  eduqation  would  receive  a  lesser 
amount  proportionately  imder  this 
amendment  tihan  a  city  which  does  not 
presently  determine  how  much  of  the 
payment  in  litu  of  taxes  is  used  for  edu- 
cation. But  tQe  committee  intended  that 
the  Office  of  [Education  require  that  in 
the  latter  sltiiation  a  determination  be 
made  of  the  amount  of  the  payment  In 
lieu  of  taxes  Which  is  being  used  for  edu- 
cation and  that  this  amount  be  reduced 
from  the  payment  under  this  amend- 
ment. 1 

A  total  of  1381  congressional  districts 
would  receiv^  direct  benefits  for  their 
local  schools  ^cause  these  congressional 
districts  acti^lly  have  public  housing 
in  their  dist^cts.  But  even  those  few 
districts  that  I  do  not  have  public  hous- 
ing would  benefit  by  bringing  more 
school  funds  Into  their  States. 

Under  the  amendment  to  Public  Law 
81-874  this  ai)d  would  not  be  earmarked 
for  any  specific  programs,  rather  It 
would  go  Inio  the  general  operating 
budget  of  the]  local  school  district.  I  be- 
lieve that  tl^s  type  of  aid  Is  vitally 


needed  now  If  our  school  systems  are  to 
survive. 

Under  the  amendment  to  PubUc  Law 
81-815  this  aid  would  be  earmarked  for 
construction,  but  the  local  school  dis- 
trict would  have  the  sole  discretion  to 
determine  how  this  money  Is  to  be  spent. 
As  under  the  present  Public  Law  81-615, 
a  school  district  could  use  the  money  for 
the  construction  of  any  school  buildings 
it  desires  and  in  any  location  it  desires, 
not  just  in  the  areas  affected  by  the  fed- 
erally impacted  children. 

The  committee  added  this  amendment 
to  the  impacted  aid  laws  because  it  be- 
lieved that  the  Federal  Government  has 
unintentionally  created  a  severe  impact 
in  many  school  districts  through  the  pmb- 
lic  housing  laws.  These  housing  acts  have 
£W  their  purpose  the  guaranteeing  of  a 
decent  home  for  every  American  regard- 
less of  Income.  As  a  direct  consequence, 
today  more  than  670,000  families  occupy 
low-rent  housing  constructed  with  the 
financial  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

But  this  Federal  housing  policy  has 
also  resulted  in  Inadvertently  placing  a 
crushing  burden  upon  many  school  sys- 
tems. Frequently,  the  existence  of  this 
attractive  low-rent  housing  has  lured 
poor,  uneducated  families  from  rural 
areas  into  our  cities,  large  as  well  as 
small.  While  the  restilts  of  this  migration 
are  frequently  most  dramatically  seen  in 
our  larger  cities,  they  are,  nonetheless, 
also  present  in  the  semirural  areas  of 
Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  almost  £ill 
other  States,  often  causing  a  greater 
strain  on  these  schools  becaiise  of  the 
more  limited  tax  bases.  Thus,  many  of 
our  school  systems  across  the  Nation 
have  been  weighted  with  large  numbers 
of  disadvantaged  children  drawn  into  the 
school  districts  by  the  construction  of 
federally  financed  public  housing. 

Since  Federal  laws  exempt  all  public 
housing  from  State  and  local  taxation, 
schools  serving  children  from  public 
housing  are  deprived  of  tax  revenue 
which  would  provide  funds  for  an 
adequate  education  for  these  children. 
Recognizing  this  gross  inequity  iminten- 
tionally  caused  by  the  housing  acts,  the 
Federal  Government  presently  makes  a 
token  payment  in  lieu  of  property  taxes 
to  the  local  school  districts. 

The  national  annual  average  of  this 
Federal  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  is  only 
$11  per  chUd  for  each  school  year.  TTils 
amount  is  shamefully  inadequate  to  off- 
set the  revenue  lost  by  exempting  pub- 
he  housing  from  State  and  local  taxa- 
tion. The  results  of  this  insufQcient  com- 
pensation by  the  Federal  Government 
are  Inadequate  educations  for  all  chil- 
dren within  the  school  districts  affected 
and  an  excessive  burden  placed  upon  the 
property  owners  within  these  school  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Federal  Government  must  as- 
sume a  greater  financial  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  these  children  from 
public  housing  projects.  Testimony  pre- 
sented before  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  which  I  chair,  has  shown 
that  enrollments  in  certain  surveyed 
areas  have  doubled  with  the  construc- 
tion of  federally  financed  public  hous- 
ing. This  sudden  concentration  of  large 


numbers  of  disadvantaged  students  has 
placed  a  great  stress  on  already  strained 
school  systems. 

Testimony  has  also  shown  that  the 
property  tax  revenue  per  nonpublic 
housing  pupil  attending  public  schools 
averages  $415  and  that  If  the  payment 
in  lieu  of  taxes  per  low-rent  housing 
pupil  were  deducted,  an  amount  of  $404 
would  be  needed  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  cost  of  education  per  public  housing 
student  and  the  revenue  produced  by 
the  housing  projects.  This  difference  of 
$404  per  child  is  now  being  borne  by 
other  property  owners  in  the  school  dis- 
tricts  causing  an  excessive  burden  on 
these  property  owners. 

Testimony  presented  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has 
shown  wide  support  from  a  great  number 
of  witnesses  for  this  amendment. 

These  witnesses  have  demonstrated  the 
urgent  need  for  this  legislation.  The  lead- 
ing national  educational  associations 
have  also  endorsed  my  amendment.  These 
associations  include  the  following:  The 
National  School  Boards  Association,  the 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Boards  of  Education, 
the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, the  National  Congress  of 
Parent-Teachers  Associations,  the  Re- 
search Council  of  the  Great  Cities. 

I  would  like  to  thank  especially  the 
National  School  Boards  Association  for 
its  early  and  continued  support  for  tlili 
amendment.  The  association  and  Mr 
August  Steinhllber,  director  of  Federal 
relations  deserve  a  great  measure  of 
credit  for  this  amendment.  The  Research 
Council  of  the  Great  Cities  also  deserve 
praise  for  their  valuable  assistance. 

Some  may  argue  that  although  the 
principle  of  this  amendment  is  worthy,  it 
should  not  be  included  under  the  im- 
pacted aid  laws.  I  think  that  I  have 
demonstrated  that  the  Federal  housing 
policy  has  indeed  created  an  impact  in 
many  school  districts.  In  fact,  this  im- 
pact in  many  instances  is  much  greater 
than  that  caused  by  other  Federal  activ- 
ity in  the  same  community. 

But  let  me  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment creates  a  new  authorization  of 
funds  for  public  housing  children.  This 
separate  authorization  will  insure  that 
the  appropriations  for  "A"  and  "B"  chil- 
dren under  the  present  laws  will  in  no 
way  be  decreased. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  <Mr.  Hathaway),  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
<Mrs.  Green). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENTS  OVTERED  BY  MR.  PICKLE  TO  THE 
SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OTTBtKD  BY  MB. 
PESKINS 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pbr- 
KiKs:  On  page  13,  after  line  23,  Insert  tht 
following : 
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"PROHIBrrlON  ON  USB  OF  FKOEKAL  FUNDS  FOB 
CERTAIN    PURPOSES 

■Sec.  110.  (a)  Title  HI  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  303  as  section  304,  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  section  301  the  following 
new  section: 

"  'PBOHIBIT   uses    of    FECERAL    FUNDS 

■  Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  no  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act  are  used  by 
a  local  educational  agency  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  students  or  teachers  In  order  to 
meet  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.' 

"(b)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Elghty-flrst 
Congress)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ',  or 
require  the  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance'." 

On  page  22,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"paoHiBmoN  ON  USE  OF  federal  funds  fob 
cebtain  pubposes 

•Sec.  703.  (a)  Section  805  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  '(a)'  after  'Sec. 
805.'  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  no  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  are  ured, 
whether  or  not  voluntarily,  by  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  for  the  transportation  of  stu- 
dents or  teachers  In  order  to  meet  the  provi- 
sions of  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964.' 

"(b)  Section  804  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ',  or  to  require  the  transpor- 
tation of  students  or  teachers  In  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance'." 

Mr.  PICKLE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that 
I  may  explain  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Te.xas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
amendment  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  when  he 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Green 
amendment.  This  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Perkins  amendment. 

What  it  does  in  effect  is  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  fimds  in  the  trans- 
portation of  students.  It  makes  this  im- 
portant change,  and  I  hope  you  keep  this 
in  mind.  The  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered previously  stated  that  no  Federal 
funds  shall  be  used  by  a  local  education 
agency  for  the  assignment  or  trtinspor- 
tation  of  students  or  teachers,  or  to  re- 
quire the  assignment  or  transportation 
of  students  to  overcome  racial  imbalance, 
in  connection  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  It  makes  the  same  prohibi- 
tion in  the  field  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

My  amendment  would  remove  the 
wording  "assignment  or"  so  that  the  pro- 
vision will  simply  read  that  no  funds 
can  be  used,  whether  or  not  voluntarily, 
by  a  local  educational  agency  for  the 
transportation  of  students  or  teachers  in 
order  to  meet  the  provisions  of  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  sec- 
tion 804  of  the  same  act.  What  I  have 


done  is  to  remove  the  word  "assign- 
ment." The  word  "assignment"  conjures 
worries,  fears,  and  apprehensions, 
whether  they  are  justified  or  not  in 
some  areas,  and  I  say  that  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do  is  to  take  that  word  out  and 
simply  say  that  we  cannot  use  Federal 
fimds  for  the  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers. 

Now,  this  goes  to  the  heart  of  what  I 
think  is  an  effort  to  cure  the  problems 
attendant  on  busing  students.  I  think 
this  is  a  worthwhile  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve most  of  you  would  support  this, 
some  on  either  side  of  the  aisle.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  reasons  the  amendment  was 
not  agreed  to  earlier  with  respect  to  the 
Green  amendment  was  that  you  just  did 
not  want  it  to  clutter  up  this  particu- 
lar bill.  I  think  this  is  where  it  ought 
to  go,  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  I  do  not  think  it  brings 
up  again  all  the  fears  that  you  have  here 
in  connection  with  the  transportation  of 
students.  I  think  it  is  sound.  I  think  it 
is  helpful.  There  is  no  authority  in  the 
country  for  the  busing  and  transportation 
of  students;  so  I  urge  that  you  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  if  I  may  have  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  he  offered? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  will  give  the  gentle- 
man a  copy,  yes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment  did 
what  the  gentleman  intended  it  to  do,  the 
practical  effect  would  be  that  if  a  school 
district  were  required  by  a  Federal  court 
order  or  by  a  threatened  cutoff  of  funds 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  to  change  some  school  at- 
tendance areas  in  a  way  that  would 
require  busing,  they  would  have  to  use 
their  own  money  to  do  it.  Theycould  not 
use  Federal  money.  I  do  not  know  what 
good  this  does  any  school  district  that  is 
put  under  a  court  order  to  transport 
pupils  in  order  to  comply  with  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  because  all  it  does 
is  deny  them  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
meet  that  requirement. 

In  fact,  no  school  district  Is  now 
using  Federal  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  busing  to  implement  a  plan 
of  desegregation  that  they  must  imple- 
ment in  order  to  comply  with  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Under  the  amendment  as  intended 
they  would  not  be  able  to  in  the  future. 
They  would  have  to  reach  into  their  own 
pocket  to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  that. 

But  the  gentleman  goes  further  and 
attempts  to  amend  the  language  already 
in  the  act  by  striking  out  the  word 
"assignment."  I  do  not  know  what  we 
would  have  left  there,  because  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins) 
which  the  gentleman  leaves  in  there, 
would  not  In  its  altered  form  remove  all 
the  languEige  that  is  presently  in  the  act. 
It  would  leave  the  words  "Eissignment  or" 
imbedded  in  there  somewhere.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  effect  of  that  would  be, 
and  I  do  not  think  anyone  else  knows. 
While  this  amendment  probably  does  not 


do  the  harm  I  feared  from  the  Collins 
amendment,  it  certainly  doesn't  do  any- 
one any  good.  I  would  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKn.K.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  amendment  the  words  "assignment 
or"  are  removed.  The  word  "assignment" 
is  removed.  The  gentleman  is  not  cor- 
rect when  he  says  I  have  left  some  of 
it  in  there.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
look  over  the  amendment  and  see  If 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  correct,  but  he 
also  removes  it  from  the  language  he 
proposes  to  strike. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
want  to  say  further  with  respect  to  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman,  if  a  Fed- 
eral court  would  actually  order  a  school 
district  to  transport  students,  the  only 
thing  left  would  be  for  them  to  use 
their  own  funds.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
an  invitation  for  the  Federal  court  to 
order  this  and  for  the  school  districts 
to  use  their  own  funds.  We  are  trying  to 
say  to  the  court  that  they  cannot  use 
Federal  fimds. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Then  the  gentleman  is 
saying  they  would  have  to  use  their 
own  local  funds.  What  good  does  that 
do? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  do  not  know  if  that 
would  be  fatal  in  itself.  What  is  wrong 
with  them  using  some  of  their  funds,  if 
they  wished? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot 
decide  whether  removing  the  word  "as- 
signment" is  going  to  help.  This  amend- 
ment still  has  the  prohibition  against 
transporting  pupils  with  Federal  funds 
regardless  of  whether  LEA's  do  it  volun- 
tarily or  not.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
vote  down  this  amendment  and  consider 
this  before  the  committee  and  get  the 
proper  judgment,  rather  than  adopt  it 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pletely concur  with  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  Not  only  is  the  amendment 
one  we  ought  to  postpone,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  does  what  the  gentleman  who 
proposed  it  wants  it  to  do. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstood the  gentleman,  he  said  we  do 
not  use  funds  now  for  transporting? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  require  the  schools  to  bus 
children  in  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance. That  Is  the  law  now.  If  the 
local  school  has  a  voluntary  plan  and 
voluntarily  wants  to  use  Federal  money 
because  one  of  the  schools  is  closed  down 
and  they  want  to  get  children  to  an- 
other school,  that  is  permitted. 

I  believe  this  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity away  from  the  local  board. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chai^Tnan,  this 
problem  has  been  before  us  many  times. 
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to  school  distr 
cal  cost  of  e( 


We  are  going  to  see  this  language  In  ap- 
propriation bills  later.  We  ought  to  put 
it  In  this  par  titular  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendmehts  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tercas  (Mr.  Pickle),  to  the 
substitute  aniendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman    frbm    Kentucky    (Mr.   Pbr- 

KINS  I  .  J 

The  amendments  to  the  substitute 
amendment  were  rejected. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairmin,  H.R.  514  amends  Pub- 
to  provide  for  payments 
icts  of  one-half  of  the  lo- 
Bucatlon  for  each  public 
housing  child,  less  the  share  for  educa- 
tion of  the  amiimt  in  lieu  of  taxes  by  the 
Federal  Goveniment  to  the  local  govern- 
ing agencies,  ijt  also  amends  Public  Law 
81-815  to  pravjide  local  construction  aid 
for  children  injpublic  housing  projects  in 
a  similar  manner.  I  support  this  addition 
to  the  basic  law  which  would  cover 
children  of  approximately  670,000  fam- 
ilies IMng  in  piublic  housing  assisted  un- 
der tnSHouslig  Act  of  1937. 

I  believe  th;  committee  should  also 
give  favorable  consideration  to  adding 
to  their  group  i  >f  public  housing  children 
those  from  approximately  6,000  families 
with  approximately  12,000  children  liv- 
ing in  housing  Constructed  under  title  III 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
and  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
They  are  carta  Inly  In  the  same  kind  of 
public  housing  jonsidered  by  the  amend- 
ment but  they  live  in  niral  areas  rather 
than  urban  aieas  and  are  entitled  to 
equal  treatment.  Children  of  these  mi- 
grant farmwoikers  are  as  equally  a 
heavy  burden  en  these  rural  districts  as 
the  other  chile  ren  are  to  the  city  dis- 
tricts. 

While  the  parliamentary  situation 
does  not  lend  ilself  to  the  consideration 
of  this  amendn  ent  at  this  time  I  expect 
it  will  be  offere(  1  to  the  committee  in  the 
other  body.  If  it  should  be  adapted,  I 
would  hope  it  ^rould  be  accepted  by  our 
conferees  in  a  1  iter  consideration  of  this 
legislation  in  co  if erence. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairmai  i.  it  has  now  been  4  years 
since  Congress  first  approved  the  pro- 
grams of  the  El  jmentary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Today,  the  question  of 
extending  the  ife  of  this  act.  and  of 
adding  some  n(  w  featiires  to  programs 
already  in  exist(  nee,  is  before  the  House. 
On  the  mer  ts  of  its  performance 
alone,  the  Elerientary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  must  be  regarded  as  a 
successful  program.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  appropriations  for  the  programs  of 
this  act  have  be<  n  woefully  inadequate- 
averaging  less  han  40  percent  of  the 
authorized  levels — the  achievements  of 
this  act  are  ma)iy.  On  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  9  mil- 
lion disadvantaged  children  will  have 
received  compensatory  educational  serv- 
ices, which  are  e  ssentlal  to  their  integra- 
tion into  the  muinstream  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  by  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
Fifty-eight  million  badly  needed 
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books  have   be^  distributed  to  class- 


rooms and  libraries,  filling  gaps  in  the 
resources  of  local  schools.  Ten  million 
students  have  benefited  from  programs 
and  special  centers  set  up  to  enrich  and 
supplement  the  educational  opportiml- 
tles  of  their  local  schools.  Instructional 
help  and  services  have  been  provided  to 
over  250,000  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  children.  Some  275,000 
teachers  each  year  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  their  teaching  skills  by 
participating  in  one  of  the  on-the-job 
training  programs  offered  under  several 
titles  of  this  act.  And  4,265  additional 
professional  personnel  have  been  hired 
with  funds  provided  to  State  education 
agencies  to  provide  better  administra- 
tion of  State  and  Federal  education 
programs. 

As  these  statistics  indicate,  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  Act  have  been  many. 
But,  as  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Wilbur  Cohen  in- 
dicated in  his  testimony  before  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  the  educa- 
tional problems  and  inadequacies  facing 
us  demand  new  programs  and  vastly  in- 
creased financial  support. 

Secretary  Cohen  said : 

Willie  we  can  cite  accomplishments  under 
this  legislation,  we  know  that  our  work  has 
really  Just  begun.  The  appetite  of  America 
for  Increased  educational  opportunity  has 
only  just  been  whetted.  Our  need  to  help  our 
children  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  to 
do  their  best  remains  as  an  unfinished  obliga- 
tion. Because  of  this  we  must  renew  the  pro- 
visions of  this  most  Important  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  strive  for  Its  Improvement  and 
for  a  full  funding  of  Its  provisions.  (Hearings 
before  the  Committee  On  Education  and 
Labor.  January  15,  1969.) 

Several  programs  are  in  urgent  need 
of  the  improvement  and  increased  fund- 
ing to  which  Secretary  Cohen  alluded. 
Among  these  are  the  dropout  prevention 
program,  programs  for  the  assistance  of 
handicapped  children,  and  the  bilingual 
education  program. 

Let  me  briefly  discuss  the  need  for 
bilingual  education. 

The  need  for  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams is  clearly  demonstrated  by  statis- 
tics supplied  by  the  Office  of  Education 
for  the  Southwestern  States  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  While  the  average  Spanish- 
surname  child  completes  only  7.1  years 
of  schooling  in  this  area,  the  average  for 
all  nonwhite  pupils  is  9.  Both  of  these 
figures  contrast  sharply  with  the  average 
12.1  years  of  school  completed  by  white 
pupils. 

In  New  York  City,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion has  found  that  fewer  than  10  per- 
cent of  Puerto  Rican  third  graders  were 
reading  up  to  their  grade  level  in  1966. 
Three  out  of  10  were  already  at  least  a 
year  and  a  half  behind  the  average  level 
of  attainment  of  their  fellow  students.  By 
the  eighth  grade,  reading  disability  had 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  as  many 
as  two-thirds  of  the  Puerto  Rican  chil- 
di-en  at  the  eighth  grade  level  were  more 
than  3  years  behind.  When  one  realizes 
that  in  New  York  City.  46  percent  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  population  is  under  20  years 
of  age,  the  tremendous  impact  the 
bilingual  education  program  could  have 
on  these  Spanish-speaking  children  is 
clear. 

In  response  to  this  need,  and  to  needs 


identified  in  many  of  our  major  urban 
communities — including  New  York  City— 
the  bilingual  education  program  was 
established,  and  I  was  pleased  to  sponsor 
the  original  legislation. 

As  of  January  1969.  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation had  received  310  preliminary  pro- 
posals for  bilingual  programs,  totaling 
$40.4  million.  But  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  only  $7.5  mil- 
lion. This  means  that  only  about  18  per- 
cent of  the  need  demonstrated  in  these 
proposals  will  be  met  with  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  this  program.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation,  H.R.  2793,  to  pro- 
vide a  supplementary  appropriation  of 
$22.5  million  to  the  bilingual  education 
program.  This  would  bring  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  fiscal  year  1969  from  $7.5 
million,  which  was  allocated  by  Congress, 
to  the  full  authorized  level  of  $30  million. 
Even  this  appropriation  would  fall  more 
than  $10  million  short  of  the  needs  em- 
bodied in  the  State  and  local  proposals 
for  bilingual  education  which  have  al- 
ready been  submitted. 

That  the  need  for  bilingual  education 
is  truly  national  is  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  39  States  have  submitted  pro- 
posals to  the  Office  of  Education  for  pro- 
grams which  include  teaching  in  17  dif- 
ferent languages.  National  as  the  need 
is,  however.  Congress  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  to  make  possible  an 
effective  and  comprehensive  response  co 
the  desires  of  States  and  local  communi- 
ties to  upgrade  educational  opportunities 
for  bilingual  portions  of  their  popula- 
tion. 

The  extension  of  that  act,  then,  is  only 
the  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  im- 
provement of  its  programs  and  the  allo- 
cation of  far  greater  amounts  of  re- 
sources to  our  education  needs.  For  as 
Secretary  Cohen  says: 
Our  work  has  only  Just  begun. 

The  proposal  under  the  Green  amend- 
ment to  channel  funds  to  the  States  in 
bloc  grants  rather  than  to  school  dis- 
tricts, as  is  now  practiced,  would  reduce 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
education  and  permit  the  States  to  de- 
cide which  school  districts  should  receive 
first  priority  on  Federal  funds.  However, 
responsibility  to  Identify  areas  of  need 
should  continue  to  rest  with  the  Federal 
Government.  The  States,  some  of  which 
have  long  denied  efforts  of  minorities  to 
achieve  an  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity, cannot  be  permitted  to  assume  what 
must  be  a  Federal  responsibility.  IV)  ac- 
quiesce in  bloc  grants  would  be  to  erode 
the  increased  role  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  only  lately  begun  to  ex- 
ercise in  the  interest  of  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged.  It  would  turn  over  con- 
trol to  the  very  State  governments  whose 
failures  necessitated  Federal  action  in 
the  first  place. 

While  I  believe  that  H.R.  514  should  be 
adopted  as  reported  out  of  committee 
with  a  5-year  extension  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  I  will 
support  the  Perkins  substitute  as  pref- 
erable to  the  Green  amendment  which 
extends  the  act  for  only  2  years  and  in- 
corporates bloc  grants — a  most  undesira- 
ble feature. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  in  its  wisdom  the 
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House  will  speedily  see  fit  to  overwhelm- 
ingly approve  this  vitally  important 
measure  before  us,  H.R.  514,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1969. 

The  projection  and  content  of  the 
eight  titles  of  this  measure  have  al- 
ready been  technically  and  thoroughly 
explained  by  the-  managers  of  the  bill  on 
both  sides  and  need  no  further  extended 
repetition  at  this  hour.  Also  the  bill  is 
substantially  the  same,  with  one  pro- 
posed amendment  addition,  as  the  meas- 
ure we  adopted  here  in  1967. 

In  summai-y,  H  R.  514  proposes  to  ex- 
tend and  authorize  funds  for  5  years 
for  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs  designed  to  assist  school 
districts  with  large  concentrations  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  children; 
extend  school  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  instructional  materials; 
maintain  supplemental  education  cen- 
ters and  services;  strengthen  dropout 
prevention  encouragements;  and  estab- 
lish special  instruction  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

The  impact  aid  programs  provide 
funds  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  schools  in  districts 
where  the  school  population  is  upwardly 
affected  by  the  presence  of  Federal  in- 
stallations. 

The  main  contention  about  the  bill  is 
over  the  proposed  5-year  extension. 
Hitherto,  the  Congress  has  taken  action 
providing  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs  with  a  1-year 
extension  in  3  out  of  the  5  years  the  law 
has  been  in  existence  and,  in  its  most  re- 
cent action  in  1967,  only  a  2-year  au- 
thorization was  provided. 

In  prolonged  hearings  conducted  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  evidence  shows  that  all  the 
expert  witnesses  and  authorities  unani- 
mously testified  that  the  greatest  basic 
improvement  the  Congress  could  make  in 
the  existing  legislation  would  be  to  ap- 
prove a  5 -year  extension  with  timely 
funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  beyond  the  most  per- 
suasive evidence  of  these  accredited  wit- 
nesses, our  own  good  reason  and  com- 
monsense  clearly  indicate  that  a  longer 
period  of  authorization  for  5  years  will 
obviously  enable  school  officials  and  sys- 
tems to  more  practically  utilize  their 
personnel  and  material  resources,  pro- 
ject better  structured  education  pro- 
grams, and  more  prudently  plan  for  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the  taxpayers'  hard- 
earned  money,  which,  the  Lord  knows, 
we  all  universally  desire. 

The  imperative  need  and  great  merit  of 
the  current  impact  aid  programs  have 
been  practically  universally  endorsed  and 
accepted.  The  major  additional  amend- 
ment in  this  pending  bill  expands  the  es- 
tablished purpose  of  impact  aid  by  fur- 
ther providing  for  the  reimbursement  of 
each  school  district  for  approximately 
one-half  the  local  cost  of  education  for 
each  child  residing  in  federally  financed 
low  rent  housing. 

As  you  know,  public  housing  is  exempt 
from  State  and  local  taxation.  Local 
housing  authorities  now  pay  the  local 
school  district  an  average  of  only  $11  per 
year  per  student  in  lieu  of  taxes,  while  the 


average  cost  of  educating  a  youngster  is 
about  50  times  that  amount.  Every  school 
superintendent  and  major  educational 
organization  in  my  area  and  throughout 
the  country  has  endorsed  this  amend- 
ment as  a  sound  way  to  try  to  help  schools 
meet  their  immediate  financial  crisis,  and 
to  help  relieve  local  taxpayers  of  the  full 
cost  of  providing  this  additional  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  special  fields,  the 
voices  and  the  testimony  of  acknowl- 
edged authority  should  certainly  not  go 
unheeded.  The  esteemed  chairman  and 
committee  members  presenting  this  bill 
to  the  House  have  emphasized  the  im- 
mense support  for  the  continuation,  over 
a  5-year  period,  of  these  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  that  have 
come  from  a  great  majority  of  the  major 
educational  organizations  and  officials  of 
school  systems  and  districts  throughout 
the  country. 

In  substance,  this  bill  represents  an 
investment  in  the  basic  resource  of  this 
country,  the  Nation's  youth.  By  any 
standards  of  measurement,  the  objectives 
of  this  measure  would  have  to  be  rated, 
at  the  very  least,  among  the  verj'  highest 
on  any  priority  list  of  essential  national 
expenditures.  The  only  real  question 
about  the  proposed  expenditure  authori- 
zations is  whether  they  should  truly  be 
increased. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  ever  was  a  leg- 
islative proposal  in  the  pure  national  in- 
terest, this  is  it.  Let  us,  therefore,  adopt 
it,  without  delay. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  add  my  support  to  H.R.  514,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1969.  I  know  that  the 
ESEA — particularly  title  I  of  that  act — 
has  made  an  important  impact  in  my 
district,  Minneapolis. 

Recently  the  Minneapolis  Board  of 
Education  released  a  study  which  shows 
that  title  I  compensatory  programs  are 
affecting  achievement  levels  for  disad- 
vantaged children.  In  8  months,  50  chil- 
dren at  a  poverty  area  junior  high  school 
made  2  years  academic  growth  in  read- 
ing and  arithmetic  as  a  result  of  their 
participation  in  a  title  I  project.  I  am 
sure  that  this  success  story  can  be  re- 
peated in  thousands  of  districts 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

But  the  new  educational  programs 
made  possible  by  ESEA  are  just  begin- 
ning to  make  a  difference.  The  program 
must  be  continued  and  expanded  if  we 
are  going  to  start  meeting  our  country's 
educational  needs  in  a  meaningful  way. 
I  feel  it  is  significant  that  H.R.  514  pro- 
poses a  5-year  extension  of  this  major 
Federal  program.  Local  school  systems 
need  to  know  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  making  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  education.  Federal  aid  should 
not  be  a  "here  today  gone  tomorrow" 
phenomenon. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  H.R.  514 
extends  ongoing  programs  without 
making  major  changes  in  the  structure 
or  organization  of  these  progrsuns.  There 
is  no  demonstrated  need  for  tampering 
with  the  title  I  formula  or  with  other 
parts  of  the  ESEA  machinery.  From  dis- 
cussions with  school  personnel  in  Min- 
nesota, I  know  that  programs  as  they 


are  now  constituted  enable  funds  to  be 
used  in  areas  of  greatest  educational 
need.  State  and  local  school  officials  in 
Mirmesota  feel  that  any  significant  over- 
hauling of  the  authorizing  legislation 
would  merely  make  the  implementation 
of  programs  on  the  local  level  all  the 
more  difficult. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  once  again  to  voice  my  support 
for  H.R.  514.  Yesterday,  I  spoke  of  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  of  its  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins ^  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  fioor.  I  also  expressed  my  sup- 
port for  the  full  5-year  extension  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondarj-  Education 
Act  programs  included  in  the  committee 
bill.  Today,  I  feel  I  must  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  act  favorably  on  H.R.  514  and 
in  particular  to  insure  the  full  authori- 
zation for  the  title  II  program  contained 
in  the  bill. 

H.R.  514  would  extend  the  title  II  pro- 
gram for  5  years  at  the  present  authori- 
zation level  of  $200  million.  As  is  the  case 
with  so  many  of  our  education  programs, 
the  funds  appropriated  are  insufficient, 
particularly  in  the  elementary  schools, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children  for 
library  books  and  instructional  mater- 
ials. The  budget  estimate  for  the  1970 
fiscal  year  for  the  title  II  program  is  $42 
million— less  than  25  percent  of  the  au- 
thorized amount.  In  spite  of  this,  signifi- 
cant progress  has  been  made  in  strength- 
ening library  resources  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  by  providing  text- 
books and  other  instructional  materials. 

Under  the  title  II  program  over  70,500 
school  libraries  were  expanded  in  1967 
alone,  with  more  than  44.6  million  chil- 
dren and  1.8  million  teachers  benefiting 
from  the  title  II  funds.  Over  58  million 
books  have  been  distributed  to  libraries 
and  classrooms  besides  many  other  in- 
structional materials.  Thirty  States  have 
started  demonstration  programs  where 
school  personnel  can  see  firsthand  li- 
brary services  and  instructional  mater- 
ials of  the  highest  quality.  Mobile  dem- 
onstration programs  have  been  insti- 
tued  for  rural  areas.  From  1966  through 
1968.  almost  $300  million  has  been  pro- 
vided for  this  program. 

The  record  of  the  public  and  nonprofit 
private  schools  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  particular,  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  title  II  program  has  been 
astounding.  Because  I  believe  the  work 
that  has  been  done  here  is  so  worthy  of 
note,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
ttmity  to  advise  my  colleagues  of  exactly 
what  has  been  done. 

Mrs.  Elizebeth  Hoffman,  director  of 
the  division  of  school  libraries  and  co- 
ordinator of  the  ESEA  title  II  program  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  kind 
enough  to  forward  me  a  copy  of  her  an- 
nual report  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  State  activi- 
ties under  the  title  n  program.  Regard- 
ing the  impact  of  title  II  funds,  the  re- 
port states: 

The  principal  portion  of  the  ESEA  Title 
II  funds  made  available  to  Pennsylvania  have 
been  and  shall  continue  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  school  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  printed  and  published  In- 
structional materials  which  have  been  and 
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shall  continue  to  b«  made  available  for  the 
use  of  children  and  teachers  of  the  public 
and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  the  State.  To  that  extent  there 
has  been  a  g]  eatly  increased  supply  of  such 
quality  Instructional  materials. 

Schools  wh  ch  had  not  provided  these  In- 
structional resources  for  their  teachers  and 
children  prlo  •  to  the  Title  11  advent  have 
been  motlva  ed  to  establish  local  effort 
through  the  demonstration  of  the  educa- 
tional benefl\s  the  Title  n  resources  are 
providing. 

Schools  which  have  developing  instruc- 
tional materlitls  collections  have  been  aided 
by  the  Title  tl  resources  In  their  effort  to 
meet  State  Stj  ndards. 

The  need  fcr  professional  personnel  '.n  the 
educational  media  areas  (librarians,  audio- 
visual specialists)  Is  great.  By  providing 
materials  to  tlie  administrative  agents  of  the 
children  and  teachers  of  the  State,  the  Im- 
mediacy of  tie  need  for  professional  per- 
sonnel to  seleit  and  administer  these  mate- 
rials has  been  forcefully  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  schoolmen.  These  men  will  estab- 
lish the  necesi  ary  positions  at  the  local  level, 
support  them  Unanclally.  and  are  seeking  out 
qualified  people  to  fill  the  positions  and/or 
tralA  for  them 

Tfte  consult  itlve  services  made  possible  by 
Title  11  at  th«  State  level  has  provided  pro- 
fessional as8is;ance  to  local  district  admin- 
istrators, teat  hers,  architects.  currtctUum 
specialists,  librarians,  and  audiovisual  spe- 
cialists In  ai:  facets  of  the  Instructional 
materials  pro(Tams  Including  the  areas  of 
selection  and  ise  of  quality  resources,  facili- 
ties design,  Ulirary  services  to  children,  and 
the  organizatllDn  and  administration  of  ef- 
fective educational  media  provisions. 

In  summarls  ;lng  the  effect  of  the  Impact  of 
ESEA  Title  II,  It  is  clearly  evident  that  these 
funds  have  pri>vlded  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
development  of  quality  collections  of  mate- 
rials In  all  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  addition  these  funds  have  emphasized 
the  need  for  ([uallfled  personnel  in  the  in- 
structional materials  centers  of  the  schools. 

Since  the  965-66  school  year,  public 
elementary  aiid  secondary  schools  in  the 
city  of  Philalelphia  have  received  over 
$1  million  in  title  n  ESEA  money.  Even 
though  they  suffered  a  reduction  of  50 
percent  in  th;  amount  of  fimds  they  re- 
ceived for  tlie  1968-69  school  year  as 
compared  tol  the  1967-68  school  year 
much  has  bee  i  done  with  the  money. 

Prior  to  tie  availability  of  title  n 
money,  the  be  ok  collections  and  the  pro- 
grams in  existing  libraries  in  the  Phila- 
delphia scho<l  district  were  grossly  in- 
adequate. At  that  time,  there  was  an 
average  of  about  two  library  books  per 
child.  Nation)  a  and  State  standards  call 
for  a  minimi  m  of  10  books  per  school 
child.  Today  these  libraries  have  an 
average  of  flv<  books  per  child. 

Title  n  funds  which  the  city  has  re- 
ceived over  tl  e  last  4  years  has  enabled 
the  schools  tb  add  400,000  books.  The 
concept  of  th<  school  library  is  being  ex- 
panded into  that  of  a  multimedia  in- 
structional miterials  center  which  pro- 
vides all  typ^s  of  audiovisual  learning 
materials  needed  in  the  libraries  to  sup- 
port the  edujational  programs  of  the 
schools.  Local  funds  alone  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  proiide  the  wide  range  of  ma- 
terials needed 

Title  n  funds  have  libraries  available 
to  many  children  who  had  never  been 
in  one  before  and  the  £w:cessibility  and 
availability  ol  a  wide  range  of  instruc- 
tional materiias  is  essential  to  sustain 


the  many  new  educational  needs.  Mark 
Shedd,  superintendent  of  the  Philadel- 
phia public  schools,  and  David  A.  Horo- 
witz, deputy  superintendent  for  public 
instruction,  have  done  a  tremendous  Job 
with  the  limited  title  n  money  available. 

The  nonprofit  private  schools  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  have  received  over 
$1.5  million  in  title  n  funds  since  the 
beginning  of  the  1965-66  school  year. 
Sister  Mary  Arthur,  coordinator  of  li- 
braries for  the  archdiocese  of  Philadel- 
phia has  done  an  excellent  job  with  these 
funds.  Monsignor  Hughes,  superintend- 
ent of  the  parochial  schools  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia,  testified  before 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee on  H.R.  514.  When  he  was  asked  for 
his  estimate  of  the  impact  of  title  n 
funds  on  the  schools  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, he  responded : 

Pour  years  ago.  we  were  seriously  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  library  facilities,  about  the 
Inadequate  number  of  books  and  really  effec- 
tive library  program.  The  effect  of  Title  n  on 
the  Archdiocese  School  System  has  been 
spectacular.  It  has  promoted  the  expansion 
and  professional  situation  in  existing  librar- 
ies. It  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  librar- 
ies where  there  previously  were  none.  The 
books  and  Instructional  materials  provided  on 
a  long  term  loan  basis  through  the  Title  II 
program  have  acted  as  seed  money.  They  have 
encouraged  the  Archdiocese's  own  people  to 
increase  their  efforts  now  since  they  see  the 
possibility  of  an  effective  library  program 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  government. 
At  the  present  time,  we  have  268  elementary 
school  libraries  which  are  functioning  effec- 
tively as  a  part  of  the  total  school  program. 
Five  years  ago,  we  could  not  have  claimed  one 
tenth  of  that  number  as  really  professional 
libraries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  title  n  program  as  rec- 
ommended in  H.R.  514  is  evident.  Even 
with  the  encouraging  results  which  the 
program  has  brought  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia— the  average  niunber  of  books 
per  child  is  now  five,  as  compared  to 
two  before  title  n — more  must  be  done. 
The  State  and  National  average  of  books 
per  child  is  10,  well  above  the  city's  aver- 
age. About  56  percent  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  still 
have  no  library  facilities  and  27  percent 
of  the  secondary  schools  do  not  have 
them.  Title  II  money  has  put  learning 
materials  in  the  hands  of  9  of  every 
10  school-age  children  in  the  State.  The 
intensive  programs  of  audiovisual  aid 
instructions  for  teachers  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  throughout  the  State 
have  helped  acquaint  these  teachers  with 
the  most  advanced  teaching  methods. 
Thus,  the  combined  effect  of  the  title  n 
money  has  been  an  increase  in  the  edu- 
cational level  of  children  throughout  the 
State.  But  more  must  be  done.  It  will  be 
done  if  we  approve  the  $200  million  au- 
thorization level  contained  in  H.R.  514 
as  reported  by  the  committee  and  then 
provide  the  appropriations  necessary 
when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
bill  extending  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  as  reported  out  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  under  the  able  direction  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins). 


I  believe  the  act  must  be  extended  for 
an  additional  5  years  so  that  school 
districts  can  have  adequate  time  to  plan 
for  the  best  use  of  the  benefits  that  come 
under  this  act.  We  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  always  stressing  rational 
planning  for  the  financial  assistance  we 
provide;  yet  we  make  it  extremely  diflS- 
cult  for  the  local  jurisdiction  to  ration- 
ally plan  for  its  programing  when  we 
authorize  funding  for  only  1  or  2  years. 

At  the  same  time,  1  am  extremely  in- 
terested in  the  section  of  the  bill  which 
would  compensate  the  local  school  budget 
for  one-half  the  local  cost  of  educating 
children  in  public  housing. 

Like  many  other  school  districts  in  tlie 
United  States,  the  New  York  City  system 
faces  a  serious  financial  crisis.  The  ad- 
ditional $42,533,280  that,  according  to  my 
own  calculations,  would  come  to  New 
York  City  under  the  provisions  of  this 
new  program  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward alleviating  the  cutback  of  $116  mil- 
lion in  current  operations  the  school 
system  will  be  forced  to  undergo  in  the 
fall,  as  a  consequence  of  InsufQcient 
funding.  While  the  school  budget  as  a 
whole  will  increase,  increases  in  base  ex- 
penses— salaries,  a  larger  student  body, 
inflation — will  absorb  all  of  the  gross  in- 
crease in  the  budget,  plus  much  more.  I 
might  add  that  much  of  the  cut  also 
comes  as  a  result  of  the  recent  State 
budget  slashes  in  funds  for  the  city  and 
for  educational  expenses. 

Since  Federal  law  exempts  all  public 
housing  from  local  taxation,  schools 
serving  children  from  public  housing  are 
deprived  of  tax  revenue  which  would 
make  possible  fimds  for  adequate  educa- 
tion of  children  in  public  housing.  Al- 
most one-third  of  the  total  assessed 
property  valuation  for  New  York  City  is 
exempt  from  taxation  and  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  this  $850  million  in  lost  revenue  is 
from  public  housing  and  Federal  prop- 
erty. As  a  result,  other  taxpayers  are 
required  to  make  up  the  difference.  Tax 
revenue  is  lost  while  at  the  same  time 
these  children  require  additional  educa- 
tional expenses  and  programs  above  and 
beyond  normal  requirements  in  order  to 
compensate  for  their  cultural  deprivation 
and  disadvantaged  background.  The  $42 
million  this  legislation  would  provide 
New  York  City  represents  a  small  percent 
of  the  $850  million  in  lost  revenue. 

All  across  America,  school  districts 
are  faced  with  the  gravest  financial 
crisis  in  their  existence.  The  plight  of 
the  New  York  City  school  system  re- 
vealed by  the  new  budget  is  only  sym- 
bolic of  the  pattern  of  school  closures 
and  retrenchments  that  will  take  place 
unless  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
stantially increases  its  support  of  educa- 
tion. 

This  fiscal  plight  comes  because  States 
and  localities  can  no  longer  afford  to 
maintain  the  level  of  services  they  have 
had  in  the  past  because  of  the  limits  on 
their  traditional  sources  of  funding  and 
preemption  of  much  of  the  tax  revenue 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  effects  of  this  fiscal  crisis  ha\e 
become  more  and  more  apparent  as  the 
level  of  State  and  local  programing  has 
progressively  fallen  further  and  further 
behind  the  objective  need. 
Even  the  added  amounts  authorized 
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by  the  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day, in  my  opinion,  do  not  begin  to  take 
up  the  slack,  as  best  evidenced  by  the 
$116  million  cutback  in  New  York  City, 
which  is  being  met  by  the  bill  with  an 
increase  of  only  $42  million  in  funding 
for  public  housing  children.  This  figure 
assumes  that  the  entire  authorized  sum 
is  appropriated.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
this  rarely  happens. 

Finally,  I  oppose  any  attempts  to  con- 
solidate education  money  into  block 
grants  to  the  States  for  their  allocation 
to  local  jurisdictions.  Such  an  amend- 
ment would  force  educational  groups  to 
compete  in  each  State  for  already  inade- 
quate funds  with  the  distinct  possibility 
that  beneficial  programs  would  receive 
no  funds.  I  believe  the  block  grant  ap- 
proach, in  this  context,  injects  the  ugly 
spectre  of  politics  into  the  important 
question  of  educating  our  children;  for 
where  the  State  legislature  is  dominated 
by  one  party  and  the  local  jurisdiction 
by  the  other  party,  the  children  of  that 
community  inevitably  are  prejudiced. 

The  need  to  take  politics  out  of  educa- 
tion was  recognized  60  years  ago  when 
the  move  to  make  school  boards  non- 
partisan first  began  to  gain  momentum. 
Let  us  not  reverse  this  trend  now  by  re- 
placing program  grants  to  local  jurisdic- 
tions with  block  grants  which  the  State 
can  allocate  as  they  wish  for  whatever 
educational  purpose  they  desire  and  to 
whomever  they  want. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting better  education  for  all  our  chil- 
dren by  approving  the  5-year  extension 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  and  the  new  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  public  housing  education 
costs. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  514,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1969. 

This  5-year  extension  of  the  landmark 
1965  Aid  to  Education  Act  is  desperately 
needed  by  cities  throughout  the  Nation 
and  by  all  communities — particularly 
those  areas  with  large  numbers  of  dis- 
advantaged children. 

Of  the  many  new  legislative  programs 
authorized  by  the  89th  Congress,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  stands  as  one  of  the  most  successful. 
Funds  appropriated  under  this  act  have 
been  used  wisely  and  the  old  reactionary 
warnings  about  Federal  controls  have 
proved  unwarranted. 

If  local  school  districts  are  to  retain 
control  of  education  and  be  able  to  plan 
ahead  for  use  of  Federal  funds,  we  should 
reject  any  effort  to  limit  the  extension 
of  the  act  to  2  years.  The  5-year  exten- 
sion is  sound  and  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  local  control  of  education. 

New  York  City  desperately  needs  title 
I  funds — particularly  in  light  of  recent 
budget  cuts  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. As  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  will  make  every 
effort  to  secure  full  funding  for  this  im- 
portant program. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  armoimce  my  support  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1969. 

I  believe  we  in  Congress  have  done 
nothing  more  important  in  recent  years 


than  establish  the  principle  and  devise 
the  formula  for  extending  Federal  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondai-y  schools. 

My  only  regret — and  it  is  a  major 
one — is  that  we  have  not  appropriated 
the  funds  to  implement  the  principle. 
In  fiscal  1969,  we  appropriated  only  $1.5 
billion  of  the  $3.9  billion  that  was  au- 
thorized. The  fiscal  1970  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  Executive  requests  but 
$1.6  billion  out  of  a  total  of  $4.4  billion 
authorized.  We  will  not  achieve  our  edu- 
cational goals,  I  am  afraid,  by  such 
grievous  shortchanging  of  our  programs. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  has 
proven  Its  worth  in  the  years  since  it 
was  first  enacted.  We  have  helped  to 
educate  the  boys  and  girls  of  America. 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  success 
of  bilingual  education  programs,  which  I 
had  a  role  in  shaping.  But  we  have  not 
helped  our  boys  and  girls  enough,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  should  be  clearly  understood  as 
a  mandate  for  the  full  appropriation  of 
authorized  funds. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  its  foreslghted  amendment  to  pro- 
vide Federal  funds  in  lieu  of  taxes  for 
the  education  of  children  living  in  pub- 
lic housing.  This  amendment  will  assist 
cities  like  my  own — New  York — in  per- 
forming their  obligations  to  the  under- 
privileged. This  is  an  amendment  that 
should  be  approved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  had 
too  much  shortsighted  diversion  of  funds 
in  our  day  from  the  vital  goals  of  our 
society.  Of  what  use  are  missiles  to  pro- 
tect a  society  that  Is  in  a  state  of  dis- 
order? We  must  set  as  our  first  priority 
the  building  of  a  strong  social  fabric.  To 
achieve  this  goal,  education  is  the  most 
important  instrument.  I  urge  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  favor  of  this  bill — and 
its  full  support  at  appropriation  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Perkins  substitute  to  the  Green  amend- 
ment. I  preferred  the  bill  as  it  came  out 
of  committee  with  the  5-year  extension 
of  all  programs  under  the  act  and  the  im- 
pacted area  aid  programs.  However,  in 
view  of  the  great  controversy  between 
the  administration's  2-year  proposal  and 
a  5-year  extension,  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  Perkins  substitute  which  will 
provide  for  a  3-year  extension. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
important  provision  in  the  bill  H.R.  514 
now  before  us  would  continue  the  flow  of 
Federal  dollars  to  local  school  districts 
burdened  with  the  responsibility  of 
educating  children  from  federally  con- 
nected families.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
House  approve  this  provision  as  it  has 
been  recommended  by  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee. 

The  impact  aid  to  education  program 
is  the  most  successful  school  aid  program 
we  have  ever  had.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported the  program  for  two  reasons.  First, 
since  Federal  activities  create  the  prob- 
lem of  overcrowding  local  schools,  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  undeniable 
responsibility  to  assist  these  school  dis- 
tricts in  educating  the  children  of  fed- 
erally employed  families.  Second,  there  is 
very  little  Federal  intervention  in  the 
school  districts'  spending  of  these  funds. 

The  San  Diego  area  that  I  represent  is 


home  base  for  the  Navy's  largest  complex 
of  bases.  Thousands  of  schoolchildren 
from  military  families  and  civilian  fam- 
ilies employed  at  these  Federal  installa- 
tions have  swelled  the  enrollment  of  our 
local  school  districts.  With  impact  aid, 
our  San  Diego  area  schools  have  been 
able  to  meet  this  increased  enrollment 
satisfactorily.  A  reduction  in  this  assist- 
ance would,  in  essence,  cripple  our  educa- 
tion system  in  San  Diego  by  creating 
overcrowded  classrooms,  cutbacks  in  cur- 
riculums,  and  a  reduction  in  teachers. 
Under  the  provision  in  this  bill,  school 
districts  in  the  San  Diego  area  would  be 
entitled  to  between  $10  and  $12  million  in 
impact  aid.  Under  certain  proposals  for 
restricting  impact  aid.  San  Diego  schools 
alone  would  lose  more  than  $4  million.  I 
am  certain  that  my  colleagues  who  repre- 
sent other  federally  impacted  areas  share 
my  concern  and  I  urge  them  to  join  me  in 
pressing  for  continuation  of  the  full  im- 
pact aid  program. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  514, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1969.  The  Elemen- 
laiT  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  attempts  to 
assist  education  in  our  history.  In  the 
years  since  its  enactment,  it  has  provided 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  on  a  scale  never  before 
attempted.  The  ultimate  benefit  of  these 
programs  is  derived  by  all  the  children 
in  this  country.  It  is  to  this  group  that 
we  will  have  to  turn  for  our  country's 
leadership  in  the  future. 

H.R.  514  represents  both  an  exten.sion 
and  a  strengthening  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant Federal  aid  programs  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education — that  of 
the  ESEA  and  the  federally  impacted 
areas  assistance  and  the  Adult  Education 
Act.  All  of  these  programs  will  be  ex- 
tended for  5  years  imder  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  514 — a  period  of  time  most  essen- 
tial for  continuity  of  the  programs  which 
have  begun  and  which  are  developing 
and  improving  year  by  year.  Teachers 
and  administrators  are  committed  to 
participating  in  the  programs.  Parents 
and  students  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
grams. To  add  an  element  of  uncertainty 
would  most  assuredly  erode  part  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made. 

One  of  the  problems  w-hich  has  been 
connected  with  Federal  aid  to  education 
is  that  of  timely  fund'ng.  Most  school 
plans  are  made  in  the  spring  for  the  next 
school  year.  Staff  members  are  secured 
and  plans  are  drawn  up  well  in  advance 
of  the  beginning  of  the  program.  Our 
legislative  calendar  frequently  provides 
funds  after  this  early  date.  In  almost 
every  year  of  the  existence  of  the  E''EA. 
allocations  of  funds  have  not  been  re- 
ceived until  several  months  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  academic  year.  This  does 
not  allow  school  administrators  to  employ 
expert  teaching  and  counseling  person- 
nel. It  makes  more  difficult  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  instructional 
equipment  and  facilities  and  specialized 
materials  necessary*  for  a  truly  effective 
program.  An  early  enactment  of  H.R.  514 
will  make  it  possible  to  appropriate  funds 
this  year  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  then 
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progress  which  has  been  made  by  edu- 
cation in  tills  country  are  included.  I  am 
most  enthusiastic  about  the  results  which 
have  been  accomplished  and  feel  very 
strongly  that  they  must  continue  in  the 
years  to  come.  For  this  to  be  possible.  I 
urge  an  early  enactment  of  H.R.  514,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1969. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
realize  the  attention  in  the  processing  of 
this  bUl  has  been  focused  upon  the  period 
of  time  it  should  be  extended  and  I  join 
with  those  who  are  supporting  a  2-year 
extension. 

The  processing  of  amendments  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  emphasize 
legislative  intent  in  the  matter  of  busing 
of  students  for  integration  purposes. 

Most  Members  properly  recognize  that 
the  law  as  written  by  Congress  provides 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
force  nor  require  local  schools  to  bus 
students  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
integration.  However,  the  Justice  De- 
partment under  the  previous  adminis- 
tration and  now  under  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration seems  determined  to  ignore  or 
misinterpret  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
in  various  suits  filed  against  local  school 
districts  the  Department  has  pressed  for 
busing  primarUy  for  integration  pur- 
poses. In  so  doing  they  disregard  the 
neighborhood  school  concept,  pay  little 
attention  to  the  wishes  of  parents,  and 
ignore  the  complications  they  cause  in 
local  school  districts  in  which  educa- 
tional programs  are  thus  adversely  af- 
fected. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
improve  education.  Neither  this  program 
nor  any  other  Federal  education  pro- 
gram should  be  used  for  dubious  political 
purposes  when  the  goal  of  quality  educa- 
tion is  still  to  be  attained  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

Having  voted  in  the  past  for  civil 
rights  legislation  and  education  pro- 
grams. I  reemphasize  my  opinion  that  it 
is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  give  support 
to  educational  programs  without  inter- 
fering with  the  administration  of  local 
schools  or  requiring  pupil  transfers  that 
add  to  educational  and  logistical  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  who  has  supported  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  since  it 
was  first  under  consideration  by  this  body 
in  March  1965,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
514,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1969. 

It  is  significant,  as  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  points  out,  that 
this  legislation  is  now  before  us  for  the 
fourth  time  in  the  short  span  of  5  years. 
Such  frequency  of  legislative  review 
probably  was  justified  during  the  early 
period  in  the  administration  of  this  out- 
standing Federal  aid  program.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  program's  5-year  record 
reveals  some  weaknesses,  the  overall  pic- 
ture is  one  of  progress  and  encourage- 
ment in  terms  of  achieving  the  original 
legislative  goals.  In  short,  the  urgent  ed- 
ucational needs  of  the  Nation's  children 
are  in  fact  being  met  through  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
The  period  of  testing  and  evaluating 


Is  past.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  this 
program  in  long-range  terms  to  ensure 
its  continued  life  and  vitality.  H.R.  514 
will  help  to  do  this  by  extending  most  of 
the  programs  of  assistance  for  5  years 
from  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970.  This  ex- 
tension would  help  to  eliminate  impair- 
ment of  the  various  programs  by  delays 
in  continuing  authorizations  and  un- 
timely funding.  It  would  promote  more 
effective  planning  by  school  districts  and 
provide  for  greater  certainty  in  the  de- 
velopment and  acquisition  of  curriculum 
material,  instructional  equipment,  and 
necessary  facilities. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
has  become  an  important  part  of  our 
program  to  improve  the  education  of  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schoolchildren 
who  live  in  recognized  low-income  areas. 
The  obligated  amount  for  fiscal  year  1969 
under  title  I  alone  is  $2,365,107.  The 
funds  are  being  utilized  effectively  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  our  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children. 

Under  title  n,  Hawaii's  obligated 
amount  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is 
$193,833  for  library  books  and  other  in- 
structional materials.  For  the  same  pe- 
riod, Hawaii's  share  under  title  HI,  sup- 
plemental educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices is  $874,776. 

To  strengthen  the  Hawaii  State  De- 
partment of  Education  under  title  V,  the 
1969  obligated  amount  is  $281,390.  An 
area  of  increasing  concern  because  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  appropriated  funds 
is  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren under  title  VI.  The  1969  obligated 
amount  for  my  State  under  this  title  is 
$113,023. 

The  1969  obligations  for  the  State  of 
Hawaii  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  total  $3,828,129,  an 
amount  considered  to  be  inadequate  but 
necessary  for  the  vital  work  to  which  it 
is  being  applied.  When  the  importance 
of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in 
Hawaii,  a  relatively  small  State,  is  mul- 
tiplied fiftyfold,  the  nationwide  effect  is 
indeed  overwhelming.  It  is  then  that  the 
need  for  the  proposed  extension  and 
strengthening  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  becomes  at 
once  clear  and  convincing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  a  favor- 
able vote  for  H.R.  514  without  any  crip- 
pling amendments. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  strongly  support  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
514  which  extends  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  im- 
pacted areas  aid  programs  for  5  years  at 
the  present  authorization  levels.  Theie 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of 
these  programs.  If  anything,  they  should 
be  expanded  to  meet  our  Nation's  ever 
growing  education  needs. 

The  impacted  areas  aid  programs  have 
been  with  us  for  some  time  and  almost 
every  congressional  district  benefits  from 
Public  Law  874  and  815.  This  year  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  an  amendment  has  been 
adopted  by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  which  authorizes  im- 
pacted aid  funds  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  children  in  each  school  dis- 
trict living  in  federally  assisted  public 
housing.  For  those  of  us  whose  districts 
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contain  significant  public  housing  popu- 
lations this  amendment  is  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  already  depleted  inventory 
of  financial  assistance  for  our  irmercity 
school  districts. 

The  committee  is  absolutely  correct  in 
concluding  that  Federal  public  housing 
has  placed  severe  burdens  on  the  school 
districts.  In  addition  to  the  increased  de- 
mand for  education  services  the  Federal 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  paid  to  school 
districts  averages  a  paltry  $11  per  child 
per  school  year.  Committee  testimony  re- 
vealed that  the  property  tax  revenue  per 
nonpublic  housing  pupil  attending  public 
schools  averages  $415.  This  means  that 
a  school  district  loses  $404  per  public 
housing  pupil  imder  the  present  payment 
formula.  Hence,  the  school  districts  are 
faced  with  the  dilenuna  of  providing 
needed  services  to  those  most  in  need  but 
receive  little  support  for  their  efforts.  In 
the  24th  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois, which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting, there  are  3.609  public  housing 
units,  with  an  estimated  7.218  school- 
children living  in  them.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  affected  school  districts 
would  receive  an  additional  $1,331,676. 
This  amendment  corrects  a  severe  injus- 
tice. 

I  would  caution,  however,  that  this 
new  impact  program  should  not  operate 
at  the  expense  of  existing  impact  pro- 
grams. The  Congress  must  not  deceive 
itself  by  thinking  that  it  can  vote  a  new 
program  and  support  it  with  other  pro- 
gram funds.  Nor  should  the  administra- 
tion attempt  to  fund  the  program  from 
other  sources.  It  boils  down  to  the  point 
of  providing  adequate  funds  for  our  ef- 
forts. 

Budget  limitations  and  demands  may 
be  cited  as  the  reason  for  not  funding 
these  programs.  Again,  it  comes  down 
to  the  question  of  national  priorities 
and,  as  I  said  during  the  debate  on  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act,  if  we 
can  afford  $80  billion  for  defense  we  can 
surely  afford  to  invest  adequate  funds  in 
our  education  programs. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  is  a  truly  monumental  and 
historic  legislative  enactment.  Its  im- 
pact Is  being  felt  more  each  year  and 
should  be  funded  at  Its  full  authoriza- 
tion level.  It  is  a  lasting  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  great  89th  Con- 
gress that  we  have  this  law.  Turning 
aside  old  controversies  and  stale  argu- 
ments we  forged  ahead  in  an  existing 
and  new  policy  area.  We  are  still  profit- 
ing from  this  bold  exercise  of  legislative 
vision,  and  we  should  make  certain  that 
the  law's  intent  and  purpose  is  not  di- 
luted by  confusion  and  the  lack  of  long- 
range  planning. 

With  a  5-year  authorization  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  committee  we  can  in- 
sure that  effective  and  orderly  develop- 
ment will  occur.  The  question  of  legis- 
lative oversight  is  not  involved  here,  but 
a  question  of  acting  responsibly  so  that 
our  educators  can  plan  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively. I  strongly  concur  in  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  of  a  5 -year  ex- 
tension of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  substi- 
tute bill  for  H.R.  514,  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  , 


and  cosponsored  by  Mr.  Ayres.  Mr. 
Landrum,  Mr.  Giaimo,  and  myself,  makes 
the  following  changes  in  the  committee 
bill  and  in  the  Elementary-Secondary 
Education  Act. 

First.  It  extends  the  provisions  of 
ESEA  and  the  impacted  areas  legisla- 
tion—Public Law  874  and  Public  Law 
815 — for  2  years  beyond  their  expiration 
dates — until  June  30,  1972.  This  means 
that  in  order  to  make  forward  financing 
effective  the  acts  will  again  have  to  be 
reconsidered  in  1971. 

Second.  Title  I  of  ESEA  is  amended  to 
permit  local  school  districts,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, to  increase  above  normal  salary 
schedules  the  pay  of  teachers  who  are 
teaching  in  schools  served  by  title  I  pro- 
grams, as  a  bonus  for  their  service  to 
disadvantaged  children. 

Third.  The  provisions  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  which  created  a  State  advisory 
committee  for  title  I  programs  and  di- 
rected the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  require  local  school  districts  to  estab- 
lish advisory  committees  for  Federal  pro- 
grams, are  deleted. 

Fourth.  The  provisions  in  existing  law 
which  requires  local  school  districts  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  local  commu- 
nity action  agencies  established  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  the 
title  I  ESEA  program  established  by  such 
districts  is  rewritten  to  require  instead 
that  educational  programs  of  OEO  and 
other  agencies  be  coordinated  with  those 
of  local  school  boards. 

Fifth.  The  provision  in  the  committee 
bill  which  would  have  permitted  the 
ESEA  title  I  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  utilize  a  portion  of  title  I  appro- 
priations and  to  appoint  staff  without 
regard  to  civil  service  laws  is  eliminated. 

Sixth.  An  additional  program  consoli- 
dation title  is  added  to  ESEA  which: 

First,  consolidates  title  III(A) — (in- 
structional equipment — and  title  V(A)  — 
Counseling,  guidance,  and  testing — of 
NDEA  and  title  II — Library  materials 
and  textbooks — and  title  m — Supple- 
mentary centers  and  services — of  ESEA 
into  a  single  State-grant,  State-admin- 
istered, program  for  these  four  purposes; 
and 

Second,  makes  the  following  substan- 
tive changes  in  the  four  consolidated 
programs : 

Eliminates  the  matching  requirements 
in  the  two  NDEA  programs; 

Makes  instructional  equipment  under 
NDEA  title  m  available  to  children  and 
teachers  in  private  schools  on  a  loan  basis 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  library 
materials  and  textbooks  are  made  avail- 
able under  ESEA  title  11;  and 

Substitutes  a  single  State  plan,  single 
set  of  applications,  single  accounting  pro- 
cedure, and  single  distribution  formula — 
but  with  no  State  receiving  less  than  un- 
der the  aggregate  of  the  old  formulas — 
for  the  four  separate  and  differing  re- 
quirements of  existing  law. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  514,  this  year's  amend- 
ments to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  These  amendments  con- 
tinue at  present  authorization  levels  vital 
programs  of  Federal  assistance  for  the 
poor  and  educationally  handicapped,  for 
education  experiment  and  research,  for 


library  services,  and  for  education  as- 
sistance to  the  physically  handicapped. 
These  assistance  programs  have  provided 
services  that,  because  of  existing  heavy 
demands  and  high  tax  burdens  on  local 
school  districts,  would  probably  never 
have  been  provided. 

In  my  State  of  Ohio,  we  have  been 
faced  with  the  very,  very  serious  situa- 
tion of  a  "taxpayers  revolt"  on  local 
school  issues.  "The  Youngstown  school 
system  has  been  severely  affected  by  the 
repeated  failtue  of  local  school  levies. 
Other  communities  in  Ohio  are  experi- 
encing the  same  problem.  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  these  programs  of  Fed- 
eral assistance,  particularly  title  I  which 
provides  assistance  to  schools  with  large 
numbers  of  students  from  low-income 
families,  be  continued  and  even  in- 
creased. 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  as  a  member  of  the  taxwriting  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  a  great  deal  of 
my  concern  has  been  to  do  away  with 
the  surtax  through  revenue  raising  tax 
reform  so  that  the  average  taxpayer,  wlio 
is  being  asked  to  support  local  school 
levies,  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  do  so. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these 
programs  of  Federal  assistance  have  been 
useful.  In  my  coimty,  in  which  the  city 
of  Cleveland  is  located,  the  various  titles 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary'  Edu- 
cation Act  provided  some  $6.3  million  in 
aid  to  local  school  districts  during  tlie 
1967-68  school  year.  The  title  I  moneys 
assisted  some  15,000  stude:us  in  the 
Cleveland  city  school  system  in  projects 
ranging  from  prekindergarten  child  de- 
velopment to  job  training,  orientation, 
and  placement  for  high  school  seniors. 

Some  title  I  money  was  used  in  a  spe 
cial  project  for  seriously  intellectually 
underdeveloped  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  8.  One-third  of  the  chil- 
dren showed  increases  in  IQ  of  from  five 
to  19  points.  Except  for  these  programs 
we  are  considering  today,  these  chil- 
dren's lives  would  probably  never  have 
been  improved. 

At  high  schools  in  the  Cleveland  sys- 
tem receiving  title  I  services  there  was  a 
10-percent  decrease  in  the  dropout  rate 
last  school  year  as  compared  to  the  pre- 
ceding school  year.  The  meaning  of  this 
10-percent  decline — in  terms  of  hiunan 
lives,  jobs,  and  potential  taxpayers — is 
simply  incalctolable. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  about  crime 
in  our  society.  But  the  money  we  spend 
to  diminish  the  high  school  dropout  rate, 
the  money  we  spend  to  provide  more 
quality  education  and  job  preparation 
is  the  wisest  anticrime  money  we  can 
spend. 

This  is  one  reason  I  am  particularly 
distressed  that  title  'Vni  of  ESEA.  the 
"dropout  prevention  program."  has  been 
so  poorly  supported  with  appropriations. 
Since  this  title  was  first  authorized,  the 
Office  of  Education  has  received  some 
369  preliminary  proposals  for  programs 
with  expenditure  request  of  $67  million. 
The  appropriation  for  the  title  in  this 
fiscal  year  is  only  $5  million  and  only  20 
of  these  antidropout  programs  will  be 
fimded. 

The  high  school  dropout  prevention 
program  has  not  been  the  only  program 
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In   which   aplproprlations   have    lagged. 
The  lack  of  appropriations  for  ESEA  has 
resulted    In   »   severe    backlog   of   very 
worthwhile    aducatlon   proposals.    Pour 
school  districts  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict have  ha4  excellent  applications  and 
proposals  turped  down  because  of  lack 
of  funds.  Ou^  children  have  been  the 
losers  in  this  jfalse  economy.  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  yeiir.  ESEA  programs  had  a 
total  authorisation  of  $3.86  billion.  The 
appropriation  in  fiscal   1969  was  much 
less  than  half  of  this — only  $1.46  billion. 
The  authorization  for  fiscal  1970  is  $4.4 
billion.  Underj  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion appropriation  request,  nearly  $1.6 
billion  was  scJ^eduled.  The  new  adminis- 
tration has  cojnpletely  cut  any  appropri- 
ation request  ijor  school  library  assistance 
and  has  cut  tl^e  request  for  title  m  sup- 
plementary   educational    centers    by    a 
third.  In  addition.  President  Nixon  has 
requested  tha^  the  Federal  aid  for  im- 
pacted  areas  I  be    cut    by    one-third   or 
nearly  $100  njillion.  The  result  is  a  re- 
fluest;  .by    the!  new   administration   for 
$1.415J3illion  fbr  the  various  ESEA  titles. 
It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
Congress  will  I  reverse  this  tendency  to 
cut  these  vitaj  education  programs  and 
provide  approi)riations  in  line  with  the 
authorizations! 

Only  with  thie  improved  education  that 
these  progranis  help  provide  will  the 
problems  of  cur  society  be  met  and 
solved. 

Mr.  GALLAfcrHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  give  my  support  to  extend- 
ing the  Elemerjtary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  for  ]5  years.  It  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  such  an  extension  is  necessary 
in  order  for  thfe  participants  to  reap  the 
full  benefits  of  the  program.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  participants  to 
engage  in  lone -range  planning  if  they 
are  uncertain  a  s  to  the  amount  of  money 
with  which  they  will  be  funded.  Too 
many  of  thesr  programs  have  had  to 
waste  time  wc  rrying  about  appropria- 
tions when  the  time  could  have  been 
better  spent  in  the  actual  running  of  the 
program. 

I  am  also  opp  osed  to  consolidating  sev- 
eral school  a  distance  programs  into 
block  grants  to  the  States.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  difflculty  actually  appro- 
priating the  mc  ney  which  is  actually  au- 
thorized by  ESEA.  In  my  opinion  block 
grants  to  the  States  will  do  two  things: 
It  will  cut  doTjrn  on  the  actual  money 
spent  on  such  necessary  programs  and 
it  will  also  cut  down  on  their  eflBciency 
and  further  confuse  theJine  of  authority 
of  the  recipient  agencies. 

Finally  I  am  ii  strong  supporter  of  that 
provision  of  ESEA  which  will  reimburse 
school  districts  for  about  one-half  the 
local  cost  of  education  for  each  child 
residing  in  federally  financed  low  rent 
housing.  My  district,  the  13th  District 
of  New  Jersey,  which  embraces  the  cities 
of  Bayonne,  Elisabeth,  Linden,  Rahway, 
and  part  of  Jeisey  City,  will  receive  at 
least  $2,065,336  per  year  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  There  are  over 
11,000  school-a^e  children  living  in  low 
the  13th  District,  and 
is  one  way  to  help  the 
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schools  meet  Uieir  obligations.  All  the 


letters  which  I 


have  received  from  my 


constituents  strongly  support  this  pro- 
vision. 

At  the  present  time  schoolchildren  who 
reside  in  public  housing  have  not  been 
adequately  supported  in  their  educa- 
tional endeavors.  While  the  average  cost 
of  educating  a  child  is  $370  a  year,  the 
local  housing  authorities  now  pay  that 
local  school  district  im  average  of  only 
$11  per  year  per  student  in  place  of 
taxes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  HH.  514.  Although  I  pre- 
ferred the  Perkins  substitute  to  the 
Green  amendment  on  the  premise  or 
principle  that  if  Federal  aid  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  has  in 
fact  proven  successful,  then  it  should  be 
extended  for  the  maximum  number  of 
years  at  this  time.  While  the  original 
version  of  H.R.  514  called  for  a  5-year 
extension,  all  of  us  should  be  mindful 
that  present  legislation  does  exist 
through  June  30,  1970.  The  Green 
amendment  would  have  added  only  2 
years.  There  would  be  left  the  Issue  to 
be  decided  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Nixon 
administration  at  a  time  when  partisan 
considerations  could  very  well  overrule 
what  otherwise  might  be  best  for  edu- 
cation. 

The  Perkins  concession  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  ESEA  for  3  years  should 
prevail  upon  the  principle  if  the  bill  is  a 
good  one,  why  cut  it  down  or  chop  it  off 
with  only  a  2-year  extension? 

There  are  other  considerations  In- 
volved which  prefer  Chairman  Perkins' 
substitute  over  the  amendment  of  the 
lady  from  Oregon.  Foremost  In  this  area 
of  difference  is  that  of  the  consolidation 
of  titles  offered  by  the  Congresswoman 
which  would  consolidate  some  ESEA 
titles  such  as  library  services  and  the 
innovative  programs  together  with  cer- 
tain NDEA  programs,  such  as  science 
teaching  projects. 

In  other  words,  the  Green  approach 
would  consolidate  several  titles  and  leave 
it  up  to  the  States  in  a  sort  of  a  block 
grant  to  determine  what  projects  would 
be  funded.  The  question  quite  properly 
may  be  asked,  what  is  wrong  with  leav- 
ing this  decision  to  the  States?  The 
answer  is  that  while  we  are  all  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  States'  rights,  in  this 
particular  instance,  we  are  concerned 
with  new  educational  methods  which  in 
the  short  time  they  have  been  in  effect 
have  proven  most  successful.  These  in- 
novative programs  could  or  might  fall  by 
the  wayside  or  be  completely  scuttled  or 
passed  over  if  left  entirely  to  the  States. 
The  States  have  always  put  a  premium 
upon  the  old  or  time-honored  methods 
of  education.  It  has  been  observed  by 
some  very  prominent  educators  that  both 
Einstein  and  Thomas  Edison  would  have 
flunked  the  teaching  methods  of  their 
day. 

I  believe  we  should  constantly  be  on 
the  alert  for  new  educational  methods  to 
improve  those  that  have  been  used  in  the 
past.  For  that  reason.  I  am  fearful  the 
block  grant  approach  will  keep  our  edu- 
cational system  in  the  old  straight  jacket 
that  has  been  so  long  the  pattern  without 
no  chance  for  the  Iruiovative  methods 
which  would  be  possible  under  the 
Perkins  approach. 


The  parliamentary  situation  as  debate 
on  this  bill  came  to  an  end  was  quite 
complex.  Much  controversy  centered 
over  the  advisory  councils.  The  Green 
amendment  restored  the  advisory  coun- 
cils on  the  State  level.  Once  again,  we 
believe  the  States  should  control  their 
educational  systems,  but  by  the  Green 
approach,  there  has  been  opened  up  the 
possibility  that  a  State  advisory  council 
could  reach  a  conclusion  so  far  away 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  that  an  endless 
negotiation  could  result.  This  negotia- 
tion could  go  on  indefinitely  and  HEW 
remain  at  loggerheads  so  long  with  the 
State  advisory  coimcll  that  funds  would 
be  delayed  and  for  too  long  held  up.  The 
ones  that  would  suffer  would  of  course 
be  the  children  in  the  school  systems 
throughout  the  State  which  had  refused 
to  negotiate  with  the  commissioner.  For 
years,  certain  States  could  be  deprived  of 
funds  under  this  bill,  because  of  the 
Green  amendment. 

Finding  ourselves  in  a  complex  parlia- 
mentary situation  where  we  had  to  liter- 
ally rewrite  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  we  found  some  considerations 
of  the  Green  amendment  were  meritori- 
ous; on  balance  the  Perkins  substitute 
came  nearer  to  the  original  version 
which  was  so  laboriously  and  carefully 
considered  by  the  committee  for  many 
weeks  prior  to  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  floor. 

After  the  Green  amendment  prevailed, 
even  with  the  doubts  involved,  there  was 
no  recourse  on  final  passage  but  to  ap- 
prove the  best  available  result  of  a 
snarled  parliamentary  situation.  H.R. 
514  as  amended  will  hopefully  be  a  use- 
ful and  workable  extension  of  ESEA.  Re- 
gretfully we  might  have  a  somewhat  bet- 
ter result. 

Looking  back  over  the  debate,  those 
of  us  who  represent  impacted  areas  are 
grateful  that  the  formula  for  category 
A  and  category  B  children  were  not  dis- 
turbed. Those  school  districts  that  ha\e 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  hard  pressed 
because  of  pupils  from  military  installa- 
tions and  other  Federal  facilities  will 
welcome  the  good  news  that  this  most  es- 
sential formula  has  not  been  disturbed 
by  enactment  of  H.R.  514. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  been  debating  for 
the  greater  portion  of  this  week  the  vital 
question  of  support  to  our  grade  and 
high  schools  throughout  the  Natio.n. 
Scores  of  professional  educators  have 
come  to  Washington  to  give  their  testi- 
mony relative  to  a  subject  with  which 
they  are  acquainted  better  than  anyone 
else.  The  bill  (H.R.  514)  reported  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor is  an  embodiment  of  the  best  judg- 
ment of  these  professionals  who  are  most 
conversant  with  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion. 

There  are  moves  afoot  to  reduce  e.x- 
tension  of  the  legislation  from  5  years 
to  2  years.  This  is  unwise  in  my  judg- 
ment because  our  school  administrators 
can  most  effectively  utilize  these  funds 
if  they  can  plan  ahead  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  continuity.  There  will  likely  be 
other  amendments  offered.  It  is  my  in- 
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tentlon  to  support  the  bill  as  reported 
out  by  the  committee. 

Summarized  below  are  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  I  feel  to  be  of  importance 
to  the  schools  of  my  district. 

H.R.  514  would  extend  for  5  years  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  together  with  new  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams resulting  from  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1966  and  of  1967.  Included  in  these 
programs  are  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  imder  title  I  of  ESEA.  which 
places  funds  in  the  neediest  schools,  the 
library  resources  textbooks  and  other  In- 
structional materials  programs,  pro- 
grams for  supplemental  education  cen- 
ters and  services,  grants  to  strengthen 
State  departments  of  education,  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children,  adult 
education  programs,  bilingual  education 
programs,  and  dropout  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  extends  the  legislation  provid- 
ing grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  school  operation  in  federally  affected 
areas  and  the  legislation  providing  finan- 
cial support  for  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  in  such  areas  as  con- 
tained in  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-815. 
Authorizations  are  estimated  at  $622  mil- 
lion annually  under  Public  Law  874  and 
580,407,000  under  Public  Law  815. 

Title  I  is  amended  to  allow  a  State  ed- 
ucational agency,  or  any  other  appropri- 
ate State  or  local  public  agency,  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  title  I  educa- 
tional services  to  neglected  and  delin- 
quent children  coimted  in  determining 
the  title  I  entitlement  upon  the  determi- 
nation of  the  State  educatlonsil  agency 
that  a  local  educational  agency  cannot  or 
will  not  provide  for  the  special  needs  of 
these  children.  The  amendment  provides 
that,  in  this  case,  the  portion  of  the  local 
agency's  entitlement  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  neglected  and  delinquent  children, 
would  go  instead  to  the  State  educational 
agency  for  the  provision  of  the  services  to 
the  children  in  question  if  that  State 
agency  assimies  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing such  services.  If  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  does  not  assiune  this  re- 
sponsibility, then  the  funds  would  be 
made  available  to  any  other  appropriate 
public  State  or  local  agency  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  title  I  educa- 
tional services  to  such  children.  An  ad- 
ditional amendment  in  this  area  provides 
that  children  in  all  types  of  correctional 
institutions  be  counted  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I.  Heretofore,  children  In  coimty 
and  local  reformatories,  prisons,  and  jails 
have  not  been  Included  In  the  title  I 
count  of  Institutionalized  delinquent  and 
neglected  children. 

Section  105  of  the  bill  amends  section 
103(d)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  carry 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration. With  the  advent  of  ad- 
vanced fimding  for  title  I  programs,  dif- 
ficulties have  been  expyerienced  by  the 
administration  in  securing  data  for  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year  as  the  law 
now  requires.  In  this  regard,  the  amend- 
ment provides  that,  if  satisfactory  data 
for  the  second  fiscal  year  is  not  available 
at  the  time  the  computation  must  be 
made,  then  the  Commission  may  use  the 


earliest  preceding  fiscal  year  for  which 
satisfactory  data  is  available. 

In  section  106.  the  committee  has 
added  two  amendments  to  title  I  affect- 
ing the  evaluation  reports  provisions  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  The  first  would 
require  local  educational  agencies  in 
their  annual  report  to  the  States,  to 
supply  evaluation  data  "in  such  form 
and  in  accordance  with  specific  perform- 
ance criteria  related  to  program  objec- 
tives." This  change  strengthens  the 
States'  and  Conunlssioner's  authority  to 
insure  that  evaluation  data  will  be  more 
specific  in  relation  to  program  objectives 
and  more  uniform  and  easily  comparable. 
It  helps  overcome  present  Inadequacies 
in  the  requirements  for  local  reports  to 
the  States  and  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. The  second  would  require  the  States 
to  include  in  their  reports  to  the  Com- 
missioner the  results  of  research  and 
replication  studies  carried  on  in  the 
State.  As  educators  learn  more  and  more 
about  what  programs  have  the  greatest 
impact,  the  committee  expects  that  the 
States  will  encourage  the  local  schools 
to  replicate  these  programs  and  con- 
centrate fimds  on  those  programs  with 
the  greatest  potential.  This  amendment 
requires  the  States  to  keep  the  Commis- 
sioner informed  on  these  activities. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  amends  paxt 
A  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  to  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  State  advisory  councils 
broadly  representative  of  the  educational 
resources  of  the  State  and  of  the  public 
to  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  preparation  and  policy  matters 
arising  in  the  administration  of  educa- 
tional programs  funded  under  title  I.  The 
council  is  patterned  after  the  council  es- 
tablished under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968;  and  the 
State  advisory  council  provided  for  title 
in  supplemental  educational  centers 
and  services  program  under  the  1967 
amendments  which  turned  the  adminis- 
tration of  title  ni  programs  over  to  the 
State  educational  agency. 

Section  302  of  the  bill  amends  section 
307  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  The  amendment 
provides  that,  If  there  is  a  substantial 
failure  to  provide  for  effective  paxtlcl- 
pation  on  an  equitable  basis  in  supple- 
mental education  centers  and  services 
programs  by  children  and  teachers  in 
the  schools  in  the  area  to  be  served  by 
the  program,  the  Commissioner  is  given 
authority  to  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
an  equitable  basis  of  such  programs  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  such  out  of  the  State's 
title  m  allotment.  A  comparable  provi- 
sion h&s  been  in  operation  since  1964 
with  respect  to  the  library  resources  text- 
books and  other  instructional  materials 
program  authorized  by  title  n. 

Section  505(b)  of  the  bill  carries  out  a 
recommendation  of  the  administration 
to  amend  section  I  of  Public  Law  85- 
926  to  include  training  for  subprofes- 
sionEil  personnel  and  other  staff  who  do 
not  require  professional  or  advanced 
training. 

H.R.  514  amends  Public  Law  81-874 
to  provide  for  payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts of  one-half  of  the  local  cost  of 
education  for  each  public  housing  child, 
less    the    share    for   education    of    the 


amount  paid  in  lieu  of  taxes  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  local  governing 
agencies.  This  payment  by  the  Federal 
Goverrunent,  except  for  the  reduction, 
would  be  similar  to  the  payment  made 
for  "b"  children  under  the  present  im- 
pacted aid  laws.  However,  this  amend- 
ment contains  a  separate  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  public  housing 
children.  Under  this  circiunstance,  ap- 
propriations for  "a"  and  "b"  children 
under  section  3  of  the  existing  law. 

The  bill  also  amends  Public  Law  81-815 
to  provide  that  a  local  school  district  may 
be  compensated  for  school  construction 
costs  by  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
sudden  increase  in  enrollments  caused 
by  the  presence  of  large  nimibers  of  chil- 
dren from  public  housing  projects.  There 
is  a  separate  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations for  this  purpose,  and  appropria- 
tions for  "a"  and  "b"  children  will  not 
in  any  way  be  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment. The  contribution  for  construction 
costs  will  be  according  to  an  order  of 
priority  similar  to  the  orders  of  priority 
established  for  "a"  and  "b"  children. 
These  orders  of  priority  will  be  separate. 

The  Federal  Government,  no  more 
than  any  other  organization  of  men,  can 
predict  all  the  results  of  its  actions. 
Through  the  Housing  Act  of  1937  and 
subsequent  housing  acts,  the  Federal 
Government  has  committed  itself  to 
guaranteeing  a  decent  home  for  every 
American,  regardless  of  income.  As  a 
direct  consequence,  today  more  than 
670,000  families  occupy  low-rent  housing 
constructed  with  the  financial  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

But.  the  Federal  housing  policy  has 
inadvertently  placed  a  crushing  burden 
upon  many  school  systems,  necessitating 
these  amendments  to  the  impact  aid 
program.  Frequently  the  existence  of  at- 
tractive low-rent  housing  had  lured  poor, 
uneducated  families  into  our  cities,  both 
large  and  small.  Thus  many  of  our  school 
systems  have  been  burdened  with  large 
numbers  of  children  needing  additional 
educational  services  to  overcome  eco- 
nomic and  social  disadvantages. 

Yet,  since  the  Federal  housing  acts  ex- 
empt all  low-rent  public  housing  from 
State  and  local  taxation,  school  districts 
serving  children  from  public  housing  are 
severely  limited  in  providing  an  adequate 
education.  Recognizing  this  inequity,  im- 
intentionally  caused  by  the  housing  acts, 
the  Federal  Government  presently  makes 
a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  local 
school  districts. 

However,  the  national  average  of  this 
payment  is  only  approximately  $11  per 
child  for  each  school  year.  This  amount 
is  grossly  inadequate  to  offset  the  revenue 
lost  by  exempting  public  housing  from 
local  and  State  taxation.  The  results  of 
this  insufficient  compensation  by  the 
Federal  Government  are  inadequate  ed- 
ucations for  all  children  within  the 
school  districts  affected  and  an  excessive 
burden  on  the  property  owners  within 
the  school  districts  affected. 

These  consequences  of  the  Federal 
housing  policy  are  most  dramatically 
seen  in  our  large  cities.  But  they  are 
nonetheless  present  in  our  small  cities, 
frequently  causing  a  greater  hardship 
because  of  the  more  limited  tax  base. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
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_  .  very  Important  bill.  There 
IS  no  need  to  tj  Ok  at  length  about  the  im- 
portance and  '  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  strong  educational  system  in  our  Na- 
tion. There  alio  is  no  need  to  debate  or 
discuss  any  lo^iger  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  Federal  responsibUity.  A  commit- 
ment has  beett  made  and  must  be  ful- 
filled. 

The  debate  Which  has  taken  place  in 
committee  and  here  on  the  House  floor 
has  been  over  the  best  way  or  method  to 
fulfill  the  commitment  which  has  been 
made.  And  this  certainly  is  a  question 
over  which  serious  and  responsible  peo- 
ple can  honestly  disagree. 

The  backbone  of  our  education  system 
has  been  our  elementary  and  secondary 
school  system.  I  Deeply  ingrained  in  our 
heritage  and  tradition  is  local  control  of 
schools.  I  beliave  that  this  tradition  is 
not  one  which  ^hould  be  maintained  for 
tradition's    salde.    But    because    it    has 
worked  and  makes  our  education  system 
relevant  to  loc^l  needs.  Therefore    our 
challenge,  seenis  to  me,  is  to  fashion 
prograHis   which   meet   the   needs,   but 
leave  intact  theiprinciple  of  local  control. 
Because  of  m  i  deep  interest  in  ESEA 
I  sponsored  a  series  of  three  education 
conferences  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  during  1  he  Easter  recess.  Invited 
were    school    board    presidents,    school 
supenntendents  and  local  education  as- 
sociation piesiddnts.  At  each  conference 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation and  the  Iowa  State  Department 
of   Public   Instruction   spoke  and   par- 
ticipated in  a  discussion  period. 

Two  very  clear  Unes  of  thinking 
emerged  from  th  e  conferences.  First,  was 
the  feeling  tha  ;  the  States  and  local 
school  districts  must  have  an  earlier 
indication  of  what  assistance  will  be 
available  for  more  adequate  planning 
Second,  there  was  a  clear  bias  for  gen- 
eral as  compare!  to  categorical  aid. 

By  extending  1 ISEA  for  2  years  we  will 
nasure  the  continuity  sought.  By  adopt- 
ing the  Green  amendments  we  will  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  bloc  grants  also  de- 
sired by  most  adiiinistrators. 

Therefore.  I  arri  supporting  the  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered.  To  freeze 
ESEA  for  5  more  years  would  be  a  mis- 
take. Undoubtedl  i.  in  2  years  we  will  see 
where  additional]  improvements  can  be 
made.  Perhaps,  aigniflcant  changes  will 
be  in  order.  The  opportunity  to  make 
those  changes  sliould  present  itself  A 
2-year  extension  would  do  just  that. 

The  need  for  general  aid  to  education 
In  the  form  of  block  grants  becomes 
more  apparent  each  year.  We  have 
strengthened  our  State  departments  of 
education  and  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  insuring  the  non-discrimina- 
tory distribution  of  funds.  By  combin- 
ing the  program!  brought  together  by 
the  Green  amencments,  we  will  make 
more  efQcient  use  of  funds  available  as 
well  as  giving  greater  flexibility  to  our 
school  systems  in  meeting  their  par- 
ticular needs. 

If  the  amendme  nts  I  have  mentioned 
are  adopted.  I  bel  eve,  we  will  be  doing 
a  much  better  joj  in  meeting  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  tie  area  of  elementary 
and  secondary  edui  lation. 


Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support   H.R.   514   as   reported   by   the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and,  in  particular,  a  5-year  extension. 
The  educational  needs  for  which  we  seek 
solutions  under   the  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
wlU  not  vanish  In  2  years,  nor  in  5  years 
for  that  matter.  But,  a  5-year  author- 
ization represents  a  stronger  congres- 
sional  commitment-  to   the  long-range 
effort  to  strengthen  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  those  schools  in  the  hearts  of 
our   cities   which   so   desperately   need 
funds  at  this  time.  In  this  regard,  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  is  the  most  significant.  Au- 
thorizations for  title  I  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $3   billion  and  yet  we  are 
funding  this  program  at  scarcely  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  For  this  reason  not 
only  am  I  concerned  that  the  Congress 
provide  for  a  long-range  extension  of  the 
act,  but  also  I  am  concerned  that  we  are 
not  permitting  this  program  to  have  its 
designed  maximum  impact,  by  not  carry- 
ing through  with  appropriations  for  this 
commitment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  provision  in  the  minority  substi- 
tute to  consolidate  ESEA  titles  n  and  HI 
with  NDEA  titles  HI  and  V.  If  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  amended  as  proposed,  we  will  be 
taking  a  major  step  backward  in  solving 
the  Nation's  educational  problems. 

Title  n,  which  provides  library  iwoks 
textbooks,  and  instructional  materials' 
the  indispensable  Instrimients  of  learn- 
ing, is  one  of  the  most  significant  ESEA 
programs  benefiting  all  our  schoolchil- 
dren—public and  private. 

The  States  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  developing  school  libraries 
and  instructional  media  centers  with  the 
stimulation  of  their  title  n  allotments 
For  example: 

New  library  and  instructional  mate- 
rials were  made  available  to  approxi- 
mately 44.6  miUion  children  and  1.8  mil- 
lion teachers  in  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  fiscal 
year  1967. 

Establishment  of  8.487  new  school  li- 
branes  is  attributed  to  the  stimulation 
and  assistance  provided  by  ESEA  title  H 
in  fiscal  year  1966-67.  Of  these,  7.638  were 
elementary  public  school  libraries  serving 
3.4  million  students,  and  849  were  second- 
ary school  libraries  serving  over  526  000 
pupils. 

In  regard  to  the  improvement  of  exist- 
ing school  libraries,  over  91,000  public 
elementary  school  libraries  and  41  500 
public  secondary  school  libraries  were  ex- 
panded and  improved  in  fiscal  year  196&- 
67. 

The  average  expenditure  per  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  pupil  for  11- 
brarj'  resources  increased  from  $2.70  In 
1965  to  an  average  of  $5.30  in  1967  with 
the  addition  of  ESEA  title  II  funds— a 
gain  of  65  percent. 

Title  II  also  benefited  3.1  million  pri- 
vate school  students  who  received  loans 
of  materials  in  fiscal  year  1966 

Many  States— 31  in  fiscal  year  1  gee- 
have  reported  an  increase  in  local  and 
State  financial  support  of  school  librar- 
ies, as  a  result  of  the  "seed"  money  from 
ESEA  title  n.  J-       "^ 
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Despite  this  splendid  succession  of  ac- 
complishments, as  of  March  1968  approx- 
imately 36,000  public  elementary  schools 
still  lacked  libraries.  In  other  words,  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  overcoming 
the  barriers  to  equal  learning  opportu- 
nities. The  insights  and  experience  ac- 
quired in  operating  this  program  need 
further  reinforcement  and  stability 
through  greater  program  length  and  con- 
tinuity, as  proposed  in  H.R.  514. 

I  invite  any  Member  in  this  Chamber 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  to  go  to  the 
telephone  and  call  his  school  administra- 
tors and  ask  about  the  importance  and 
the  effectiveness  of  this  program  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  that  the  title  II  pro- 
gram has  done  a  great  deal  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  schools 
and  that  your  school  administrators  will 
urge  that  title  n  be  continued  for  5  years 
as  provided  in  the  committee's  bill. 

The  problems  that  have  arisen  in  the 
implementation  of  title  II  have  been 
solved  for  the  most  part.  If  title  n  is  com- 
bined with  other  titles  many  new  and 
complex  problems  will  arise  inevitably 
which  will  delay  the  progress  now  under- 
way. 

Title  n  is  a  program  which  has  proven 
its  capabilities  and  potential  and  it  needs 
to  be  continued  as  an  individual  program 
rather  than  part  of  a  conglomerate. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  place 
in  the  Record  a  resume  of  some  of  the 
highlights  of  programed  activities  under 
the  various  titles  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act : 
Summary  of-  Highlights  of  Program  Activ- 
iTT  Under  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1966 

TFTLE  I SERVICES  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  CHILDREN 

Title  I,  the  Office  of  Education's  largest 
single  grant  program.  Is  designed  to  help  lo- 
cal school  districts  Improve  the  quality  of 
education  offered  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children.  Funds  are  allocated  to  the 
county  level  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  from  families  of  incomes  less  than 
S2.000,  plus  those  from  families  receiving 
over  $2,000  annually  under  AFDC.  Services 
provided  range  for  medical  care,  to  special 
reading  programs  to  cultural  exposure  field 
trips.  Any  educationally  disadvantaged  pupil 
in  a  school  receiving  Title  I  funds  may  be 
eligible  to  participate,  regardless  of  Income 
Projects  are  designed  at  the  local  level  and 
approved  by  State  educational  agencies 

Since  passage  of  the  ESEA  in  1965,  "ritle  I 
has  provided  in  round  figures: 

In  Fiscal  Year  1966:  $960  miUlon  to  serve 

8.3  mlUion  children  in  17.500  school  districts 

In  Fiscal  Year  1967:  $1,011  billion  to  serve 

9.1   million  chUdren  in  some   16,400  school 

districts. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1968:  $1,070  billion  to  serve 
9  million  children  In  an  estimated  16  000 
school  districts. 

Special  populations  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren specifically  provided  for  in  later  amend- 
ments to  ESEA  Title  I.  have  been  served  by 
projects  designed  to  meet  their  special  needs. 
Funds  spent  to  serve  these  special  groups 
under  Title  I  amounted  to  approximately: 


Category  of 
children 


Fiscal  year 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Handicapped...    JIO.500.000  J13.000.000  121700  000 

f^^Sle^'ed-- 205.000  922' 000 

Deliniuent 1.700,000  8,000  000 

"'«""' — .  8,000,000  32.700  000 
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Local  school  districts  have  elected  to  spend 
most  of  their  Title  I  funds  on  services  that 
touch  children  directly:  Improved  instruc- 
tional services,  guidance  and  counseling, 
food,  health  care,  and  so  on.  Equipment  and 
construction  expenditures  represent  a  minor 
portion  of  funds  spent  by  local  education 
agencies  (13  percent  in  FY  1967). 

TITLE    II SCHOOL    LIBRARY    RESOURCES 

The  purpose  of  Title  11  is  to  provide  non- 
matching  grants  to  States  for  the  procvire- 
ment  of  school  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  printed  and  published  instruc- 
tional material  for  use  by  students  and 
teachers  in  public  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 


Fiscal  year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 

...  JIOO.000,000 
128,750,000 
154.500.000 
167.375.000 

...        200.000.000 

JIOO.000,000 

102.000,000 

99, 234, 000 

50, 000, 000 

(') 

'  Not  yet  passed. 

Among  the  three  categories  of  eligible  ma- 
terials— school  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  Instructional  materials,  the  States 
have  given  priority  in  each  year  to  school 
library  resources.  States  expended  Title  II 
funds  for  acquisitions  in  Fiscal  Year  1967 
in  the  following  proportions:  School  library 
resources,  92.0  percent;  textbooks.  4.0  per- 
cent; other  instructional  materials,  3.4  per- 
cent. 

In  Fiscal  Years  1966  and  1967,  the  States 
reported  a  total  of  almost  8,500  new  public 
school  libraries  serving  approximately  3,800,- 
000  students.  More  than  70.500  libraries  were 
expanded  in  Fiscal  Year  1967  alone. 

Of  an  estimated  47,000.000  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate school  children  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  Title  II  program  each  year  from  1966- 
1968,  £in  estimated  44,000,000  or  almost  94 
percent  of  those  eligible,  participated.  About 
1,800,000  teachers  (approximately  89  percent 
of  all  those  eUglble)  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram each  year. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  1969  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000,000  will  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase of  9,000,000  books  and  filmstrips  or 
about  1  book  or  fllmstrip  for  every  five  chil- 
dren participating. 


TTTLE   in- 


-SUPPLEMENTARY    CENTERS    AND 
SERVICES 


The  Title  in  program  Is  designed  to  en. 
courage  school  districts  to  develop  imagina- 
tive solutions  to  educational  problems;  to 
utilize  research  findings;  and  to  create  and 
design  Innovative  educational  practices. 
Grants  are  made  for  supplementary  educa- 
tional centers  and  may  be  used  for  the  plan- 
ning of  projects,  pilot  projects,  and  programs 
such  as  guidance  and  counseling,  experi- 
mental academic  services,  specialized  instruc- 
tion and  many  others. 


Fiscal  year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

I%6 

...      JIOO.OOO.OOO 

$75, 000. 000 

1967. 
1968. 
1969. 

1970 

180.250.000 

515.000.000 

...        527.875.000 

566.500.000 

135.000.000 

187.876.000 

164.876.000 

(') 

<  Not  yet  passed. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1969.  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  of  Title  in 
shifted  from  the  Office  of  Education  to  the 
States.  Currently,  the  States,  under  a  State 
grant  program,  are  administering  75  percent 
of  all  Title  in  funds  with  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation administering  the  remaining  25  per- 
cent. During  Fiscal  Year  1970.  the  States  will 
assume  responsibility  for  all  Title  in  funds 
except  those  necessary  to  complete  projects 
begun  In  prior  years. 


Persons  benefiting  from  fiscal  year  1968 

approved  projects 

Preschool    135,000 

Elementary   and  secondary  stu- 
dents     10,000,000 

Elementary 8,000,000 

Secondary 2,000,000 

Teachers  35,000 

Parents,  adults,  and  others 90,  000 

Of  the  1,587  projects  active  In  March  1969, 
the  estimated  percent  distribution  of  the 
$158  million  is  as  follows: 

Percent 

New  currlculums 30 

Educational  technology,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  materials 15 

Institution  or  personnel  improvement-.     14 

Special    education-remediation 13 

Research,  survey,  planning,  evaluation, 

and  dissemination 8 

Pupil  personnel  services 8 

Community  involvement 6 

Instructional  methods 5 

Other 1 

Beginning  Fiscal  Year  1969,  at  least  15  per- 
cent (about  $23  million)  of  the  total  ESEA 
Title  III  appropriation  must  be  spent  for 
projects  for  the  handicapped.  In  Fiscal  Year 
1968,  $15  million  or  8  percent  of  the  total 
Title  in  funds  went  to  such  projects. 

TITLI    V STRENGTHENING    STATE    DEPARTMENTS 

OP  EDUCATION 

The  purpose  of  Title  V  is  to  stimulate  and 
assist  States  in  strengthening  the  leadership 
of  their  educational  agency  and  to  assist 
them  in  establishing  and  Improving  pro- 
grams to  Identify  and  meet  their  educational 
needs. 


Fiscal  year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1%6 

J25.000.000 

$17. 000. 000 

1%7 

30.000.000 

22. 000. 000 

1968 

65.000.000 

1  29. 750. 000 

1%9 

80.000.000 

'29.750.000 

1970. 

80.000.000 

(') 

•  Includes  funds  formerly  appropriated  for  Public  Law  85-564. 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  title  X  ($2,250,000)  and 
title  III  ($5,500,000). 

■  Not  yet  passed. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1968  funds  were  distributed 
.IS  follows:  Strengthening  leadership,  consul- 
tative and  technical  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  31  percent;  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  research  coordination,  16 
percent;  strengthening  States'  Internal  man- 
agement capabilities  and  data  processing 
services,  36  percent:  school  and  teacher  ac- 
creditation and  other  services  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  17  percent. 

Originally,  15  percent  (3,300,000)  of  the 
appropriation  was  reserved  for  special  proj- 
ect grants  to  State  education  agencies  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  experimental  proj- 
ects. Beginning  in  Fiscal  Year  1969.  5  per- 
cent (1,487.500)  is  now  reserved  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  1967  ESEA  Amendments  require 
that  10  percent  of  the  State  Educational 
Agency's  entitlement,  under  Section  503,  be 
distributed  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
use  in  directly  strengthening  their  programs. 

Virtually  all  the  States  and  outlying  areas 
have  been  involved  in  the  41  Interstate  spe- 
cial projects  which  were  funded  through  the 
15  and  5  percent  reserve. 

State  educational  agencies  have  added  over 
4,260  professional  personnel  since  the  pro- 
gram's inception.  More  than  1,000  profes- 
sional personnel  and  a  similar  number  of 
nonprofessionals  have  been  added  to  their 
staffs  in  1968  alone. 

TITLE     VI EDUCATIONAL     SERVICES    FOR 

HANDICAPPED    CHILDREN 

Title  VI,  added  to  the  ESEA  in  1967,  is  a 
three-part  program  for  the  improvement  of 


special  educational  services  for  handicapped 
children. 

Part  A  Is  a  State  grant  program;  over  its 
three  years  of  operation  VI-A  has  supported 
a  great  diversity  of  projects  for  schoolaged 
handicapped  children.  These  include  work- 
study  programs,  special  transportation  f.r- 
rangements,  mobUe  units  to  carry  services 
to  handicapped  children  in  rural  areas,  and 
diagnostic  services.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  almost  one-quar- 
ter of  a  million  handicapped  children  will 
have  benefited  from  the  program. 

Appropriations  for  the  program  have  stead- 
ily expanded  to  provide  for  more  children. 
In  VI-A's  first  year.  FY  1967,  approximately 
$2.5  million  was  appropriated  for  planning 
grants.  In  1968.  $14,250,000  was  appropriated, 
and  this  year  the  figure  reached  $39,250,000. 

Part  B  authorizes  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  regional  resource  centers  devoted 
to  improving  the  education  of  handicapped 
children.  This  year  will  mark  the  initiation 
of  the  program.  Applications  are  yet  to  be 
approved,  but  it  is  expected  that  four  plan- 
ning grants  will  be  approved  by  June,  at 
about  $125,000  each.  Appropriations  for  FY 
1969  are  $500,000.  For  each  child  referred, 
centers  will  offer  diagnostic  testing,  individ- 
ual analyses  of  each  child's  learning  prob- 
lems, and  a  specially  developed  educational 
program  to  assist  his  teachers  in  meeting  his 
special  needs. 

Part  C,  also  new  this  year,  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  a  limited 
number  of  centers  to  serve  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren. One  million  dollars  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  FY  1969,  and  grants  were  recently 
made  for  eight  centers  for  amounts  ranging 
from  $36,260  to  $189,000.  Each  center  is  to 
serve  a  multiple-State  area,  providing  diag- 
nosis and  evaluation,  family  consultation, 
and  adjustment  services  for  these  severely 
handicapped  deaf-blind  children. 

TITLE     vn BILINGUAL     EDUCATION     PROGRAM 

The  purpose  of  Title  VII  is  to  provide 
grants  in  support  of  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  chil- 
dren 3  to  18  years  of  age,  who  come  from 
environments  where  the  dominant  language 
Is  other  than  English.  Three  million  school 
age  children  are  deprived  of  equal  educa- 
tion opportunity  because  of  their  limited 
conmiunication  skills.  The  concern  is  for 
these  children's  desire  and  need  to  develop 
greater  competence  In  English,  for  the  re- 
alization of  their  full  potential  as  speakers 
of  two  languages,  and  for  their  educational 
advancement. 


Fiscal  year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1968 

1969 

1970 

$15,000,000 
30,000,000 
40,000.000 

0 

$7,500,000 

(') 

>  Not  yet  passed. 

The  Office  of  Education  received  312  pre- 
liminary proposals  requesting  over  $41  mil- 
lion for  projects  beginning  In  Fiscal  Year 
1969.  Of  these,  78  were  selected  for  funding. 
These  projects  will  serve  some  139,000  pupils, 
64  percent  of  them  in  urban  communities. 

The  majority  of  projects  will  deal  with 
children  from  Spanish-speaking  back- 
grounds; five  deal  with  American  Indian  dia- 
lect backgrounds,  four  deal  with  students 
from  Portuguese-speaking  families,  and  two 
deal  with  students  from  French-speaking 
backgrounds.  The  projects  are  located  in  22 
states,  and  Include  preschool  storefront  cen- 
ters, the  development  of  special  curriculum 
materials,  inservice  education  in  bilingual 
methodology  for  bilingual  staffs,  and  summer 
bilingual  programs. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  debate  on  this  bill  has  been  on  a 
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very  fine  levelj  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
both  sides.  With  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion which  etlst,  it  has  been  a  very 
stimulating  debate. 

However,  I  want  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations. 

There  are  two  basic  differences,  as  I 
see  it,  between  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins  )'  and  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman froiji  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  for 
herself.  Mr.  QbiE,  and  others. 

The  first  of  those  two  differences  Is  the 
period  of  extension  of  the  act,  if  it  passes 
the  House;  whether  it  will  be  for  3  years 
or  for  2  yeari  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
3-year  period  iis  the  most  desirable  one. 
I  believe  thfe  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  dHiSHOLM)  very  ably  pre- 
sented the  caie  in  an  eloquent  and  ef- 
fective way.  Her  remarks  were  very 
timely  and  ba^d  upon  experience  as  to 
the  need  of  thfe  educators  of  the  country 
to  plan  ahead. : 

Certainly,  ih  connection  with  that 
whether  we  cime  from  the  North,  the 
£ast.  the  South,  or  the  West,  we  are  aU 
interested  in  Education  of  the  children, 
in  education  J  for  those  going  to  the 
schools  of  higher  education,  which  will 
come  later  anc  be  considered  in  a  sepa- 
rate bill.  We  are  all  deeply  interested. 

Particularly  as  to  the  elementary  and 
secondary  leve  s  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
penod  of  3  yeiirs  is  much  preferable  to 
the  period  of  2  years. 

The  other  difference  is  on  the  so-called 
consolidation  arovisions  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  na  ure  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentlewaman  from  Oregon  (Mrs 
Green)  for  h >rself  and  several  other 
Members. 

As  I  examine  that,  it  seems  to  me  it  Is 
fraught  with  a  lot  of  danger.  As  I  ex- 
amine that,  I  s?e  where,  under  the  guise 
of  a  State  advisory  council,  the  result 
could  be  greater  power  vested  on  the 
Federal  level,  greater  power  vested  in 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  I  par- 
ticularly call  io  the  attention  of  my 
fnends  who  hsve  strong  views  on  that 
subject  the  adusability  of  carefully  ex- 
aminmg  the  p -ovlsions  of  the  amend- 
ment—I will  nifer  to  it  as  the  Green- 
Quie  substitute— and  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky;  which  does  not  contain 
any  advisory  cotmcil. 

pe  provisioi*  of  the  Green -Quie  sub- 
stitute in  this  Inspect  call  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  State  douncil.  That  State  coun- 
cil evaluates,  advises,  and  so  forth,  the 
State  educationlal  agency.  Now.  suppose 
there  is  a  difference  between  them-  sup- 
pose they  cannot  get  together;  suppose 
the  advisory  coimcil  on  the  State  level 
and  the  State  educational  agency,  wheth- 
er It  is  a  Conlmissioner  of  Education 
or  some  State  ed  ucational  agency,  elected 
or  appointed,  aie  unable  to  agree  They 
come  to  Washington,  and  the  matter 
has  to  be  certif  ed,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
as  I  understand  it.  by  the  council  Then 
under  this  provi  sion  there  is  a  lot  of  ad- 
ditional power  gi  ven  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  thit  does  not  exist  under 
the  present  law. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  Is  right  or 
wrong  and  cornet  or  not,  coming  from 
the  State  of  Mi  issachusetts.  If  I  came 


from  some  of  the  States  that  my  friends 
came  from  where  they  have  strong  con- 
victions in  this  matter,  I  would  look  into 
that  very  carefully  and  very  quickly,  be- 
cause when  you  vote  for  the  Green-Qule 
amendment,  you  are  voting  just  for  that 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  This  is  under  the 
guise  of  a  so-called  consolidation.  It  is 
fraught  with  danger  in  that  respect. 

Might  I  also  speak  from  another  angle, 
looking  into  the  future.  We  know  what 
the  law  of  natural  consequences  is,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  language  here  with 
the  doors  open  for  interpretations.  I  can 
see  where,  with  respect  to  the  matters  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  it  gives 
greater  power  on  the  Federal  level  than 
exists  now.  I  know  this  and  of  this  I  am 
confident:  If  anything,  on  the  Federal 
level  you  are  going  to  have  greater  power 
of  direction— and  you  can  call  it  that — or 
dictation.  You  wiU  have  that  on  the  Fed- 
eral level.  It  so  happens  that  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  relationship 
at  the  Federal-State  level  should  be  co- 
operative, but  our  schools  should  be  op- 
erated on  the  State  level.  This  is  broadly 
speaking.      Under      this      amendment, 
though,  there  are  as  least  eight  addi- 
tional grounds,  as  I  see  it,  giving  further 
authority,  whether  expressed  or  implied, 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
Washington— not  in  Mississippi,  not  in 
Georgia,  or  in  some  other  State,  but  in 
Washington.  I  suggest  to  my  friends  that 
you  think  and  realize  what  it  means.  I 
know  what  it  means.  For  years  we  have 
legislated  here  hesitatingly  and  uncer- 
tainly with  many  honest  differences  of 
opinion  and  with  some  emotionalism  in- 
volved on  the  question  of  the  relationship 
of  church  and  state.  Fortimately,  In  the 
last  few  recent  years  this  Congress  has 
pretty  well  taken  care  of  that  matter  and 
has  harmonized  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  public  school  system  and  the  pri- 
vate school  system.  Yet  I  can  see  danger 
here  under  this  language  whereby  we  are 
going  to  dislocate  or  bring  about  some 
sources    of    concern — I    will    use    that 
word— in  relation  to  the  healthy  situa- 
tion we  now  have  with  reference  to  the 
exercise  of  school  legislation  in  relation 
to  the  private  school  system. 

So,  I  say.  were  this  language — pro- 
jecMng  my  mind  into  the  reasonable 
future — adopted,  I  can  see  problems 
there.  But  the  major  thing  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  friends,  is  that  I 
see  greater  problems  than  what  I  have 
heretofore  stated. 

Under  the  guise  of  obtaining  greater 
States  rights,  you  are  in  fact  getting 
more  serious  Federal  responsibility  and 
more  Federal  control  insofar  as  the  par- 
ticular consolidation  provisions  of  this 
substitute  are  concerned.  So,  I  want  to 
caution  you  that  if  the  Green-Quie  sub- 
stitute should  be  adopted,  £.nd  if  by  any 
chance  becomes  law,  and  if  the  develop- 
ment of  things  I  not  only  reasonably  fear 
but  I  can  see  with  certainty  arise,  I  am 
not  going  to  say,  "I  told  you  so,"  but  you 
are  alerted  before  the  fact  and  not  after 
the  fact. 
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The  provisions  of  this  substitute  are 
fraught  with  danger.  It  Is  not  a  step  in 
connection  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
States  from  so-called  Federal  control 
This  is  a  decided  step  of  further  control 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  reference  to  educational  assistance 
provided  for  our  several  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Perkins 
and  Mr.  Avres. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  152 
noes  203. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  recurs 
on  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
subsUtute  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green),  as  amended. 
The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  514)  to  extend  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  366. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  an.v 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  Green  of  Oregon 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
strike  out  everything  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"TITLE  I— EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT 
OP  TITLE  I  OP  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 

"EXTENSION    OF    TITLE    1    OF    ELEMENTARY    AND 
SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT     OF    196S 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  102  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  'June  30. 
1970.'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'June  30, 
1972'. 

"(b)  Section  121(d)  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  In  excess  of  550,000,000  for 
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the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.' 

"(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  103(a) 
(1)(A)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,'. 

"(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  103(c) 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'years  ending  June  30.  1968,  June  30, 
1969,  and  June  30,  1970,'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,'. 

"DESIGNATION  OF  RESPONSIBILITT  FOR  PROVISION 
OP  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  FOR  IN- 
STrrOTIONALIZED  NEGLECTED  OR  DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  103(a)  (2)  of  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  upon  determination  by 
the  State  educational  agency  that  a  local 
educational  agency  In  the  State  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  provide  for  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children,  described  In  clause 
(C)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 
who  are  living  in  institutions  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  children,  the  State  educational 
agency  shaU,  if  it  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  special  educational  needs  of  such  chil- 
dren, be  eligible  to  receive  the  portion  of 
the  allocation  to  such  local  educational 
agency  which  la  attributable  to  such  neg- 
lected or  delinquent  children,  but  If  the 
State  educational  agency  does  not  assume 
such  responsibility,  any  other  State  or  local 
public  agency  which  does  assume  such  re- 
sponslbUlty  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such 
portion  of  the  allocation.' 

"(b)  Section  103(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  aU 
children  who  are  In  correctional  Institutions 
to  be  living  In  Institutions  for  delinquent 
children.' 

"REQUIRING    GRANTS    FOR    MIQRATORT    CHILDREN 
TO  BE  BASED  ON  THE  NUMBER  TO  BE  SERVED 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  103(a)  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is,  effective  with  the  first  allocation  of 
funds  pursuant  to  such  title  by  the  Com- 
missioner after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  amended  to  read  as  follows :  'A  State 
educational  agency  which  has  submitted 
and  had  approved  an  application  under  sec- 
tion 105(c)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  grant  for  that  year  under 
this  part,  based  on  the  number  of  migra- 
tory chUdren  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers  to  be  served,  for  establishing  or  Im- 
proving  programs   for  such  children.' 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  thereof  la 
amended  by  striking  'shall  be'  the  first  time 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'may 
be  made'. 

"use    of   MOST   RECENT  DATA   UNSBB   TTTLE   I 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 103(d)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'or,  to  the 
extent  that  such  data  are  not  available  to 
him  before  AprU  1  of  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  Secretary's  determination  Is 
made,  then  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
reliable  data  available  to  blm  at  the  time  of 
such  determination'. 

"(b)  Section  103(e)  of  such  title  la 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  after 
'diorlng  the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  computation  is 
made':  '(or,  if  satisfactory  data  for  that  year 
are  not  avaUable  at  the  time  of  computation. 


then  during  the  earliest  preceding  fiscal  year 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available) '. 

"CONTENT     OF    STATE     AND    LOCAL    EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY    REPORTS 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  parenthetical  phrase  In 
clause  (A)  Of  section  106(a)  (3)  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting  'and  of 
research  and  replication  studies'  Immedi- 
ately before  the  closing  parenthesis. 

"(b)  Section  105(a)(7)  of  such  tltie  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'in  accordance  with  specific  perform- 
ance criteria  related  to  program  objectives'. 

"STAGGERED  TERMS  FOR  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  OF  DISADVANTAGED 
children;    TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  134(a)  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ',  within  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  title.'. 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'Such  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  three  years,  except  that  (1)  In 
the  case  of  the  initial  members  appointed 
after  January  20,  1969,  four  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  one  year  each  and  four 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years 
each,  and  (2)  appointments  to  fill  the  un- 
expired portion  of  any  term  shall  be  for  such 
FKJrtlon  only.' 

"(c)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (a)  as  subsection 
(f)  and  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (d)   the  following  new  subsection: 

'■'(e)  The  Council  is  authorized,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage 
such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  technical  as- 
sistance as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its 
functions,  and  to  this  end  up  to  one-fortlet.i 
of  1  per  centum  of  any  appropriations  for 
grants  under  this  title  wUl  be  available  for 
this  purpose.' 

"(d)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  (as  so 
redesignated  by  the  preceding  subsection)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'annual  report'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'annual  reports'  and 
by  striking  out  'to  be  made  no  later  than 
January  31,  1969". 

"SALARY  BONUSES  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOLS 
WrTH  HIGH  CONCENTRATIONS  OF  EDUCATION- 
ALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN 

"Sec  108.  Section  105(a)  (1)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  'payments  to  teachers  of  amounts 
in  excess  of  regular  salary  schedules  as  a 
bonus  for  service  in  schools  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  section'  after  'including 
the  acquisition  of  equipment,'. 

"TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

"Sec.  109.  Section  107(b)  (2)  of  such  title 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'Wake  Island,'. 

"TITLE  n EXTENSION  OP  TITLE  H  OF  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1965 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  201(b)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ', 
and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years'. 

"(b)  Section  202(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,'. 

"(c)  Section  204(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1970,', 

"TnTiE  in— EXTENSION  AND  AMEND- 
MENT OP  TITLE  m  OP  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA'HON 
ACT  OP  1966 

"EXTENSION    OP    XITLZ    m 

"SBC.  301.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965   Is   amended   by   Inserting   after   '1070' 


the  following:  ',  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years',  and  by  striking  out 
'two'  In  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "four". 

"(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  302(a) 
(1)   of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1 
1969,'.  ' 

"(c)  Clavjse  (2)  of  section  307(b)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'for  any  fiscal  year  end- 
ing after  June  30.  1969'. 

"PROVISIONS    TO    ASSURE    PARTICIPATION    BY    ALL 
ELIGIBLE    STUDENTS 

"Sec.  302.  Section  307  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(f)(1)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  305  and  In  which 
no  State  agency  Is  authorized  by  law  to  pro- 
vide,  or  In  which  there  is  a  substantial  fail- 
ure to  provide,  for  effective  participation  on 
an  equitable  basis  in  programs  authorized 
by  this  part  by  children  and  teachers  In  any 
one  or  more  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
of  such  Stat€  in  the  area  or  areas  served  by 
such  programs,  the  Commissioner  shall  ar- 
range for  the  provision,  on  an  equitable  basis, 
of  such  programs  and  shall  pay  the  costs 
thereof  for  any  fiscal  year,  out  of  that  State's 
allotment.  The  Commissioner  may  arrange 
for  such  programs  through  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education,  or  other 
competent  nonprofit  Institutions  or  orga- 
nizations. 

•"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be 
withheld  from  any  State's  allotment  for  the 
provision  of  such  programs,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  take  into  account  the  number  of 
children  and  teachers  In  the  area  or  areas 
served  by  such  programs  who  are  excluded 
from  participation  therein  and  who,  except 
for  such  exclusion,  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  participate.' 
"TITLE   IV— EXTENSION   OP  TITLE   V  OP 

THE     ELEMENTARY     AND     SECONDARY 

EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 

"Sec.  401.  Section  501(b)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  '$80,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1969,  and  June  30,  1970'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '880,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years'. 
"TITLE  V— EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT 

OP    TITLE    VI    OP    THE    ELEMENTARY 

AND   SECONDARY   EDUCATION   ACT  OP 

1965   AND   OP   OTHER   ACTS   RELATING 

TO  EDUCATION  OP  THE  HANDICAPPED 

"EXTENSION    OF    TITLE    VI    OF    THE    ACT 

"Sec.  501.  (a)  Section  602  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ',  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years'. 

"(b)  Section  603(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year.'. 

"EXTENDING  AUTHORITT  FOR  REGIONAL  RE- 
SOURCE CENTERS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
THE    EDUCATION    OP    HANDICAPPED    CHILDREN 

"Sec.  502.  Section  608(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  '1970'  the  follow- 
ing: ',  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years'. 

"centers   and    SERVICES    FOR    DEAF-BLIND 

children 
"Sec.  503.  Section  609(J)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  '1970'  the  follow- 
ing: ',  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years'. 
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PKXSONNXL    AND    INrORMA- 
Or    THC    HANDICAPFSD 

"S«c.  504.  Section  eiO(b)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary,  Education  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'two'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ':  'our'. 


ApTHORIZATION  FOR  GRANTS  FOR 

BDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED 

OF     STJBPROFXS8IONAL 


TUB 


"KXrSNSlON  OF 

teaching  in 
criuirzn:    tb^ning 
personnel 

"Sic.  506.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 6  1958  (I>ubllc  Law  926,  Elghty-flfth 
Congress,  20  U.S^C.  617),  U  amended  by  In- 
serting after  '19|70'  the  following:  ',  and  for 
each  of  the  two  Succeeding  fiscal  years'. 

"(b)  The  secqnd  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 


tion of  such  Ac1 


( 1 )  by  striking  d[ut  professional  or  advanced 


before    'training 


(20  use.  611)   Is  amended 


and    (2)    by    striking   out 


'specialists'  befoie  'providing  special  services 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'special  person- 
nel'. 

"extension    of    /  T7THORIZATION    FOR    RESEARCH 
IN     EDUCATION     OF     THE     HANDICAPPED 

"Sec.  506.  Thi!  first  sentence  of  section 
302(a)  of  the  Ac;  of  October  31,  1963  (Public 
Law  164,  Eighty -eighth  Congress.  20  U.S.C. 
618 1  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  '1970.'  the 
fDllow\ag:  and  lor  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal,  years.'. 

"extension  of  authorizations  AND  TECHNI- 
CAL AMENDMENTS  IN  PROVISIONS  FOR  TRAIN- 
ING OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATORS  AND  RECREATION 
PERSONNEL  FOI 1  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND 
OTHER    HANDICAPPED   CHILDREN 

"Sec  507.  (a)  (:  )  Section  501(b)  of  the  Act 
of  October  31,  19  >3  (Public  Law  164,  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  12  U.S.C.  2698),  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  '1970,'  the  foUowlng  'and 
for  each  of  the  vvo  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 
"(2)  Section  50  1(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'professional  or  advanced' 
before  training',  md  by  Inserting  'educators 
or"  before  'supervisors'. 

"(bid)  Section  502(a)(1)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  2698a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'two'  and  Insertli  g  in  lieu  thereof  'four'. 

"(2)  Section  5<12(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  (A)  striking  out  so  much 
of  the  sentence  as  follows  'organizations,'  and 
(B)  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'and  to  make 
contracts  with  Stites.  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  pubilc  and  private  Institu- 
tions of  higher  l?arnlng,  and  other  public 
or  private  educational  or  research  agencies 
and  organizations,  for  research  and  related 
purposes  (as  defined  in  section  302(1)  of  this 
Act)  relating  to  pliyslcal  education  or  recrea- 
tion for  menuUy  retarded  and  other  handi- 
capped children  (is  defined  In  section  302(a) 
of  this  Act),  and  to  conduct  research,  sur- 
veys, or  demonstritions  relating  to  physical 
education  or  recreitlon  for  such  children.'. 
"TITLE  VI— EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT 

OP    TITLE    VII'  OP    THE    ELEMENTARY 

AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACn"  OP 

1965  I 

"EXTENSION  OF  BILa^GOAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAS4S 

"SEC.  601.  Sectlin  703(a)  of  the  Eleman- 
tary  and  Secondari  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  th*  following:  '.  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years'. 

"APPLICATION  TO  INDL^NS  ON  RESERVATIONS 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  705  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondare  Education  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d)  an^  by  Inserting  the  foUow- 
lng new  subsection] immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  ; 

"'(c)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  70J .  the  Commissioner  may 
also  make  paymen^  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  section 
702  with  respect  t>  Individuals  on  reserva- 
tions serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  operated  fdr  Indian  children  by  the 


Department  of  the  Interior.  The  terms  upon 
which  payments  for  that  purpose  may  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  determined  pursuant  to  such  criteria  as 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  best  carry 
out  the  policy  of  section  702." 

"(b)  Section  706(a)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  the  following  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof:  'or.  In  the  case  of 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  an 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  section 
705(c)'. 

"TITLE  Vn— EXTENSION  AND  AMEITO- 
MENT  OP  TITLE  Vin  OP  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
ACT    OP    1966 

"EXTENSION    OF   AUTHORIZATION    FOE    DROPOUT 
PREVENTION    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  701.  Section  807(c)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  '1970,'  the  fol- 
lowing: 'and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,'. 

"REVISION  OF  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION  SECTION 

"Sec.  702.  Section  803(c)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '  ( 1 ) '  and  by  strik- 
ing out  everything  after  'by  such  other  de- 
partments and  agencies'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '.  Pederal  departments 
and  agencies  administering  programs  which 
may  be  effectively  coordinated  with  programs 
carried  out  under  this  Act  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act.  Including  community 
action  programs  carried  out  under  Title  H 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  by  other 
applicable  law,  carry  out  such  programs  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  assUt  In  carrying  out, 
and  to  make  more  effective,  the  programs  un- 
der  this  Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act.' 
"TTTLE  VIII— EXTENSION  AND  AMEND- 
MENT OP  IMPACTED  AREAS  PRO- 
GRAMS 


"EXTENSION    OF   IMPACTED    AREAS   PROGRAMS 

"Sec  801.  (a)(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  816,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'June  30,  1970'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'June  30,  1972". 

"(2)  Section  15(15)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '1965-1966'  and  InsertlnK  In 
lieu  thereof   1967-1968'. 

"(b)  Section  2(a),  3(b).  and  4(a)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950  (PubUc  Law  874. 
Eighty-first  Congress),  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  '1970'  wherever  It  occurs  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '1972'. 

"EXTENSION  OF  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  DISASTER 
AREAS 

"Sec  802.  (a)  Section  16(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
Act  of  September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  816 
Eighty-first  Congress)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  July  1,  1970'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  'July  1,  1972*. 

•"(b)  SecUon  7(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■July  1,  1970"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"July  1,  1972". 

"assistance  for  THE  MAII*TBNANCE  AND  OP- 
ERATION OP  SCHOOLS.  BASED  ON  CHILDREN 
LIVING  IN  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  PUBLIC 
HOUSING 

"SEC.  803.  (a)  ■ntle  I  Of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first 
Congress),  Is  amended,  effective  July  1.  1969 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"    ASSISTANCE  FOR  CHILDREN  UVING  IN  FEDERAL- 
LY ASSISTED  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

■  Sec.  8.  (a)  Subject  to  the  reduction 
provided  for  In  subsection  (b),  each  local 
educational  agency  shaU  be  entlUed  to  re- 
ceive for  each  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1972, 

an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of 

"  "  ( 1 )   one-half    the    number   of    chUdren 


(other  than  children  with  respect  to  whom 
the  agency  Is  entitled  to  receive  a  payment 
xmder  section  3)  who  were  In  average  daUy 
attendance  at  the  schools  of  the  agency,  and 
for  whom  such  agency  provided  free  public 
education,  during  such  fiscal  year  and  who, 
while  In  attendance  at  such  schools,  resided 
in  low-rent  housing  assisted  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  which  is 
located  In  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
and 

"'(2)  the  local  contribution  rate  (as 
determined  under  section  3(d))  for  such 
agency. 

"  '(b)  The  amount  to  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  is  entlUed  under  subsection 
(a)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  It  received  from  payments  made  by 
the  pubUc  housing  agency  for  such  year 
under  section  10(h)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  on  account  of  such  low- 
rent  housing. 

"  '(c)  If  the  funds  appropriated  for  mak- 
ing the  payments  provided  in  this  section  are 
not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total  amounts 
which  the  Commissioner  estimates  all  local 
educational  agencies  wlU  be  enOtled  to  re- 
ceive under  this  section  for  such  year,  the 
amoimt  so  appropriated  shall  be  available 
for  payment  of  a  percentage  of  the  amount 
to  which  each  local  educaUonal  agency  is 
entitled  under  this  section,  such  percentage 
to  be  equal  to  the  percentage  which  the 
amount  so  appropriated  is  of  the  amount  to 
which  all  such  agencies  are  entitled  under 
this  section.  In  case  additional  funds  become 
available  for  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
additional  funds  shall  be  paid  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  same  basis  as  is  provided 
above  for  the  Initial  allocation.' 

"(b)(1)  Section  5(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  4'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '4,  or  8'. 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  'this 
title'  both  times  It  appears  the  foUowlng: 
'(other  than  section  8) '. 
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"COUNTINO  CHILDREN  EN  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED 
PUBLIC  HOUSING  FOR  PURPOSES  OP  CONSTRUC- 
TION ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED 
AREAS 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (20  U.S.C.  631),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  'There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children 
in  an  increase  imder  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  section  5(a)  and  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10.  There  is 
also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  make  payments 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  In  au 
Increase  under  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
5(a).' 

"(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'or  (3)'  In  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(3),  or  (4)',  and  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'The  Com- 
missioner shall  by  regulation  prescribe  an 
order  of  priority,  based  on  relative  urgency 
of  need,  to  be  followed  in  approving  applica- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children 
In  an  Increase  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  section  5(a).  He  shall  also  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe  a  separate  order  of  priority 
to  be  followed  In  approving  applications  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  in  an 
Increase  under  paragraph  (4)  of  section  5(a) . 
The  orders  of  priority  so  established  shall  be 
followed  In  the  event  the  funds  appropriated 
under  the  second  sentence  or  under  the  third 
sentence  of  section  1  and  remaining  available 
on  any  such  date  for  payment  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  are  less  than  the  Pederal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  projects  with  respect 
to  which  applications  have  been  filed  prior 


to  such  date  (and  for  which  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  second  sentence  or  the  third 
sentence,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  1  have  not  already  been  obli- 
gated).' 

"(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  &(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(4)  the  estimated  increase,  since  the 
base  year,  in  the  number  of  children  In  the 
membership  of  schools  of  such  agency  re- 
siding in  low-rent  housing  assisted  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  which  Is 
located  In  the  school  district  of  such  agency, 
multiplied  by  50  per  centum  of  the  average 
per  pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum 
school  faclUtles  In  the  State  in  which  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  Is  situated.' 

"(d)  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  'the  paragraphs'  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  'paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)',  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  'If  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  ap- 
plies to  a  child  to  whom  paragraph  (4)  also 
applies,  then  only  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  such  child, 
except  that  paragraph  (4)  shall  apply  to 
such  child  if  the  local  educational  agency 
was  not  eligible  for  payments  for  the  Increase 
period  on  account  of  children  counted  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3).' 

"(e)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out 'or  (3)' and  inserting '(3), 
or  (4)'.  and  (2)  by  striking  out  'or  (2)'  and 
inserting',  (2),  or  (4)'. 

"(f)  Section  5(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'or  (3)'  and  Inserting  "(3), 
or  (4)'. 

"(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  July  1,  1969.  For 
purposes  of  sections  5(a)  (4)  and  5(f)  of 
such  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  the  number 
of  children  In  the  membership  of  a  local 
educational  agency  residing  In  low-rent 
housing  assisted  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  located  In  the  school 
district  of  the  local  educational  agency  dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  base  period  preceding 
such  effective  date  shaU  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  estimates. 

"TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS 

"EXTENSION     OF    ADULT    EDUCATION    PROGRAM 

"Sec  901.  Section  314  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  (title  UI  of  Public  Law 
89-750)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  '1970,' 
the  following:  'and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,'. 

"REQUIRING     REPORTS     TO     CONGRESS     WITH     RE- 
SPECT   TO     CONTRACTS     FOR     EVALUATIONS 

'Sec  902.  Section  402  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1967  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '(a)'  after 
'Sec  402.'  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"'(b)  No  later  than  July  31  of  each  cal- 
endar year,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  respective  committees  of  the  Congress 
having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  any  Act 
referred  to  in  section  401  a  report  contain- 
ing (1)  a  brief  description  of  each  contract 
or  grant  for  evaluation  of  a  program  or  pro- 
grams referred  to  In  section  401  (whether  or 
not  such  contract  or  grant  was  made  under 
this  section),  any  part  of  the  performance 
under  which  occurred  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  (2)  the  name  of  the  firm  or  indi- 
vidual who  Is  to  carry  out  the  evaluation, 
and  (3)  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  the 
contract  or  grant.'. 

'"JOINT    FUNDING 

"Sec  903.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  where  funds  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  Office  of  Education  and  one  or 
more  other  Pederal  agencies  for  a  project  or 
any  activity  funded  In  whole  or  in  part  under 
a  statute  for  the  administration  of  which 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  responsi- 
bility (either  as  provided  by  statute  or  by 
delegation),  any  one  Pederal  agency  may  be 


designated  to  act  for  aU  In  administering  the 
funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single  non- 
Federal  share  requirement  may  be  established 
according  to  the  proportion  of  funds  ad- 
vanced by  each  agency,  and  any  such  agency 
may  waive  any  technical  grant  or  contract 
requirement  (as  defined  by  such  regulations) 
which  Is  inconsistent  with  the  similar  re- 
quirements of  the  administering  agency  or 
which  the  administering  agency  does  not 
Impose. 

"RULEMAKING    REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  904.  No  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or 
requirement  of  general  appUcablUty  pre- 
scribed for  the  administration  of  this  Act  or 
any  Act  amended  by  this  Act  may  take  effect 
until  thirty  days  after  It  Is  published  In  the 
Pederal  Register. 

"INDIRECT     COST     AMENDMENT 

"Sec  905.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof : 

"  'INDIRECT    COSTS 

"  'Sec.  808.  Local  educational  agencies  are 
authorized  to  use  organized  and  systematic 
approaches  in  determining  cost  collection, 
cost  measurement,  and  cost  reporting  as  may 
be  required  by  this  Act:  Provided,  That  such 
conform  generally  to  the  concept  of  reim- 
bursement procedures  prescribed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  in  circular  numbered  A- 
21  (revised)  as  In  effect  on  March  1.  1969." 

"PROGRAM    CONSOLIDATION 

"Sec.  906.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  a  new  title  as  follows : 

"  TITLE  IX— CONSOLIDATION  OP  SPECIAL 
STATE-GRANT   PROGRAMS 

"  'APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

"  'Sec.  901.  (a)  The  Commissioner  sbaU 
carry  out  a  program  for  making  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  uses  and  purposes  set  forth  In 
section  903  of  this  title. 

"'(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"  "ALLOTMENTS    TO    STATES 

""'Sec  902.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for 
payments  to  States  under  section  901(b). 
Prom  the  amount  appropriated  for  any  fis- 
cal year  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  (A)  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  an  amount  determined 
by  him  according  to  their  respective  needs 
for  assistance  under  this  title,  and   (B)    to 

(I)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  amount 
necessary  to  provide  programs  and  projects 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  Individuals 
on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian  chil- 
dren by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 

(II)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  amount 
necessary  for  such  assistance  for  children 
and  teachers  in  the  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
terms  upon  which  payments  for  such  pur- 
pose shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be 
determined  pursuant  to  such  criteria  as 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  beet  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"'(2)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  901(b),  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  -the  same  ratio  to  the  total  of 
such  sums  as  the  number  of  children  aged 
five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  In  that  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  children 


in  all  the  States.  The  amount  aUotted  to  any 
State  under  the  preceding  sentence  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  Is  less  than  its  aggregate 
base  year  allotment  shaU  be  Increased  to  an 
amount  equal  to  such  aggregate,  the  total 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  of  the  remaining  States  imder  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment 
of  any  of  such  remaining  States  from  being 
reduced  to  less  than  Its  aggregate  base  year 
aUotment.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, (A)  the  term  "aggregate  base  year  al- 
lotment" with  respect  to  a  State  means  the 
sum  of  the  allotments  to  that  State,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  under  titles 

II  and  III  of  this  Act  and  part  A  of  title 

III  and  part  A  of  title  V  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968;  ( b )  the  term 
"State"  does  not  include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  and  (C)  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive  In 
each  State  and  In  aU  of  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  avail- 
able to  him. 

"  '(b)  The  amoiint  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  fix,  to  other  States  In  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amounts  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  901 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

"  'USES  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

"  'Sec  903  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  combine  within  a  single  authorization, 
subject  to  the  modifications  imposed  by  the 
provisions  and  requirements  of  this  title,  the 
programs  formerly  authorized  by  titles  II  and 
III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  and  by  titles  III-A  "and  V-A 
of  the  National  Defense  EducatloTT'Act,  and 
except  as  expressly  modified  by  this  title, 
Pederal  funds  may  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  the  same  kinds  of  equipment  and  mate- 
rials and  the  funding  of  the  same  types  of 
programs  previously  authorized  bv  those 
titles. 

"  "(b)  Grants  under  this  title  may  be  used 
In  accordance  with  State  plans  approved  un- 
der section  906,  for 

"'(1)  the  provision  of  Ubrary  resources, 
textbooks,  other  printed  and  published  in- 
structional materials,  laboratory  swid  other 
instructional  equipment,  and  audiovisual 
equipment  and  materials  for  the  use  of  chU- 
dren and  teachers  in  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  State; 

"  '(2)  the  provision  of  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers  and  services  to  stimulate  and 
assist  In  the  provision  of  vitally  needed  edu- 
cational services  not  available,  in  sufficient 
quantity  or  quality,  and  to  stimulate  and 
assist  In  the  development  and  establishment 
of  exemplary  public  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  school  educational  programs 
to  serve  as  models  of  regular  school  programs; 
and 

"  "(3)  programs  for  testing  students  in  tiie 
public  and  private  elementary  andsecondary 
schools  and  in  Junior  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  in  the  State,  and  program^^deslgned 
to  Improve  guidance  and  counseling  services 
at  the  appropriate  levels  in  such  schools. 
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"  '(c)  In  xldltion  to  the  mes  specified  In 
subsection  (b) ,  funds  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  this  title  may  be  used  for — 

'"(1)  proper  and  efficient  admlnlstraUon 
of  the  State  p$an; 

■"(2)  obtaining  technical,  professional, 
and  clerical  laslstance  and  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  to  aaslst  the  advisory 
council  authorized  by  this  title  In  carrying 
out  Its  responrslbllltles;  and 

"'(3)  evaluation  of  plans,  programs,  and 
projects,  and  dissemination  of  the  results 
thereof. 

"  "PAaTICIPATldN    OF    FTTPU^    AND    TEACHXSS    IN 
HOUrXTBlSC    SCHOOLS 

"  'Sec.  904  Qa)  Except  with  respect  to  uses 
described  In  Bubsectlon  (c),  funds  appro- 
priated pxirsqant  to  section  901  shall  be 
utilized  only  fcr  programs  which  provide  for 
the  effective  participation  on  an  equitable 
basis  of  children  and  teachers  In  private 
elementary  alid  secondary  schools  In  the 
State  which  camply  with  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance lawsj  of  the  State  or  are  otherwise 
recognized  by  It  through  some  procedure  cus- 
tomarily used  in  the  State. 

"■(b)   In  crier  to  facilitate  the  policy  set 

forth  In  subseatlon  (a)  the  State  educational 

agency  shall  tike  appropriate  action  to  pro- 

.vlde  ilalson    i-lth    private    elementary    and 

secondary  school  officials  In  the  State. 

"  '(c)  The  ptate  educational  agency,  In 
approving  applications  of  local  educational 
agencies  for  programs  and  projects  funded 
under  thla  ActJ  shall  assure  that  In  the  plan- 
ning of  such  programs  and  projects  there  has 
been,  and  In  the  establishment  and  carrying 
out  thereof  tqere  will  be,  suitable  Involve- 
ment of  private  elementary  and  secondary 
school  officials  I  In  the  area  to  be  served  by 
such  programs  jor  projects. 

L    OF    LIBRABT    BESOURCIS    AND 

EQUIPMENT         AND         TYPES 

MADE  available;   PROHIBrnON 

RELIGIOUS      INSTRUCTION      OB 
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"  'PUBLIC    CO 
INSTRUCTION 
WHICH  MAT 
OF      USE       FO 
WORSHIP 

"  "Sec  906  ( 
textbooks,  oth 
structlonal  mal 


i)  Title  to  library  resources, 
printed  and  published  In- 
^erlals,  laboratory  and  other 
Instructional  Equipment,  and  audiovisual 
equipment  andjmaterlals  furnished  pursuant 
to  this  title,  and  control  and  administra- 
tion of  their  uie,  shall  vest  only  In  a  pub- 
lic agency. 

"'(b)  The  library  resources,  textbooks, 
other  printed  bnd  published  Instructional 
materials,  laborfetory  and  other  Instructional 
equipment,  and  audiovisual  equipment  and 
materials  mad^  available  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  use  of  jchlldren  and  teachers  In  any 
school  m  any  S^te  shall  be  limited  to  those 
which  have  beet  approved  by  an  appropriate 
State  or  local  educational  authority  or  agency 
for  use,  or  are  iised.  In  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school  of  that  State,  and  pro- 
vision for  the  participation  of  private  school 
pupils  and  teaihers  shall  not  Include  the 
construction  or  temodeUng  of  private  school 
facilities. 

"'(c)  The  Ubtary  resources,  textbooks.  In- 
structional materials  and  equipment,  and 
educational  servilces  of  all  kinds  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  used  only 
for  secular  purposes  and  for  InstrucUon  In 
secular  studies  Aid  the  use  of  such  resources, 
textbooks,  mate^als  and  equipment,  or  edu- 
cational serviced  for  religious  Instruction  or 
In  connection  ^«lth  religious  worship  la  ex- 
pressly prohibited. 

"  'STATE    PLANS 

"'Sec.  906.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  ubder  this  title  shall  submit 
to  the  Commlsslpner,  through  Its  State  edu- 
cational agency,  a  State  plan,  in  such  detail 
as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessarv 
Which—  '■ 

"'(1)  designates  the  State  educational 
»g«ncy  (which  may  act  either  dlrecUy  or 
through  arrangaments  with  other  State  or 


local  public  agencies)  as  the  sole  agency  for 
administration  of  the  State  plan; 

"(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  SUte  from  Its  allotment 
under  section  901  will  be  expended  solely  by 
public  agencies  and  only  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  section  903; 

"'(3)  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner  that  the  requirements  of 
sections  904  and  906  will  be  effectively  car- 
ried out  and  seta  forth  In  such  detail  as  the 
Commissioner  may  deem  necessary  the  cri- 
teria, methods,  and  procedures  to  be  utilized 
In  meeting  these  requirements; 

"■(4)  provides  assurances  that  the  funds 
allocated  for  each  of  the  uses  authorized  for 
section  903  shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  State  allotment  for  fiscal  year 
1969  for  each  such  use  under  titles  pi-A 
and  V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  titles  II  and  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(5)  provides  that  not  less  than  15  pep 
centum  of  funds  allocated  for  supplemen- 
tary educational  centers  and  services  shall 
be  used  for  special  programs  or  projects  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children; 

"'(6)  takes  into  consideration  the  relative 
need,  as  determined  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
children  and  teachers  of  the  State  for  the 
services,  materials,  and  equipment  provided 
under  this  title,  sets  forth  principles  for 
achieving  an  equitable  distribution  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title  giving  appropriate  con- 
sideration to  (A)  the  geographic  distribution 
and  density  of  population  within  the  Stafe 
and  (B)  the  relative  need  of  children  and 
teachers  In  different  geographic  areas  and 
within  different  population  groups  In  the 
State  for  the  assistance  provided  under  this 
title,  and  for  determining  the  priority  of 
applications  in  the  State  for  such  assistance, 
and  provides  for  approving  such  applications 
In  the  order  so  determined; 

"  "(7)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective  pro- 
cedures (A)  for  the  evaluation,  at  least  an- 
nually, of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  and 
projects  supported  under  the  State  plan,  (B) 
for  appropriate  dissemination  of  the  results 
of  such  evaluations  and  other  Information 
pertaining  to  such  programs  or  projects,  and 
(C)  for  adopting,  where  appropriate,  promis- 
ing educational  practices  developed  through 
such  programs  or  projects; 

"'(8)  contains  the  necessary  certification 
of  the  State  advisory  council  established  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  section  907(b) ; 
"'(9)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  (A)  will  not  be  commingled 
with  State  funds,  and  (B)  will  be  so  used  as 
to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practical, 
increase  the  fiscal  effort  (determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  preecribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner, by  regulaUon)  that  would.  In  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made  by 
the  applicant  for  educational  purposes; 

"  '(10)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  title; 

'"(11)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  repqrts.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  imder  this  title  and 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title  have  been  effective  in 
improving  the  educational  opportunities  of 
persons  in  the  areas  served  by  the  programs  or 
projects  supported  under  the  State  plan  and 
In  the  State  as  a  whole.  Including  reports  of 
evaluations  made  In  accordance  with  objec- 
tive measurements  under  the  State  plan  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (7) ,  and  tot  keeping  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
assxire  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports; 


"'(12)  provides  that  final  acUon  with  re- 
spect to  any  application  (or  amendment 
thereof)  regarding  the  proposed  final  disposi- 
tion thereof  shall  not  be  taken  without  first 
affording  the  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies  submitting  such  application  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 
and 

■  '(13)  contains  satisfactory  assurance  that. 
In  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  local 
educational  agency  for  State  aid  or  the 
amount  of  such  aid,  grants  to  that  agency 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. 

"'(b)  The  Commissioner  may.  If  he  finds 
that  a  State  plan  for  any  fiscal  year  Is  !n 
substantial  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (a),  approve 
that  part  of  the  plan  which  is  In  compliance 
with  such  requirements  and  make  available 
(pursuant  to  section  908)  to  that  State  that 
part  of  the  State's  allotment  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  that  part 
of  the  plan  so  approved.  The  remainder  of 
the  amount  which  such  State  is  eligible  to 
receive  under  this  section  m.iy  be  made 
available  to  such  State  only  If  the  unap- 
proved portion  of  that  State  plan  has  been 
so  modified  as  to  bring  the  plan  Into  com- 
pliance with  such  requirements:  Provided. 
That  the  amount  made  available  to  a  State 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  maximum  amount 
which  the  State  Is  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  section. 

"'(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  fi- 
nally disapprove  any  plan  submitted  under 
subsection  (a),  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  submitting  the  plan  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"'(2)    Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings to  any  State  educational  agency,  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  requirement  set  forth  In 
the  approved  plan  of  that  State  or  with  any 
requirement  set  forth  In  the  application  of 
a  local  educational  agency  approved  pursuant 
to  such  plan,  fn?  Commissioner  shall  notify 
the  agency  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title  (or,  in 
his    discretion,    that    the   State   educational 
agency    shall    not    make    further    payments 
under  this  title  to  specified  local  educational 
agencies  affected  by  the  failure)  until  he  is 
satisfied   that  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no 
further  payments  shall  be  made  to  the  State 
under  this  title,  or  payments  by  the  State 
educational  agency  under  this  title  shall  be 
limited    to   local    educational    agencies    not 
affected  by  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 
"'(3)  (A)   If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respec;, 
to  the  approval  of  a  plan  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  with  his  final  action  under 
paragraph   (2),  such  State  may,  within  60 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  such  State  is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall   be  forthwith   transmitted   by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner. 
The   Commissioner  thereupon   shall    file   in 
the  court  the  reccrd  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"  '(B)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  a 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify 
to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further  pro- 
ceeding^. 

"  '(C)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
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ment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"  'STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

"  'Sec.  907.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive payments  to  carry  out  a  State  plan 
under  this  title  shall  establish  a  State  Ad- 
visory Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"the  Council")  which  shall — 

"  '  ( 1 )  be  appointed  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency,  and  be  broadly  representative 
of  the  cultural  and  educational  resources  of 
the  State  and  of  the  general  public,  Includ- 
ing persons  representative  of — 

"(A)  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools, 

"'(B)  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools, 

"'(C)    urban  education, 

"'(D)   rural  education, 

"'(E)  higher  education.  Including  Junior 
and  community  colleges, 

•  '(P)   the  State  library  system,  and 

"  '(G)  areas  of  professional  competence  In 
dealing  with  children  needing  special  edu- 
cation because  of  physical  or  mental  handi- 
caps; 

"(2)  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  preparation  of,  and  policy  matters 
raising  m  the  administration  of,  the  State 
plan  Including  development  of  criteria  for 
the  allocation  of  funds  within  the  State 
;ind  the  approval  of  applications  under  such 
State  plan; 

"'(3)  assist  the  State  educational  agency 
In  evaluating  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  this  title; 

"'(4)  prepare  and  submit  through  the 
State  educational  agency  a  report  of  its  ac- 
tivities and  recommendations,  together  with 
such  additional  comments  as  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  may  deem  appropriate,  to 
the  Commissioner  and  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council,  established  pursuant  to  this 
title,  at  such  times,  in  such  form,  and  in  such 
detail  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;   and 

"'(5)  obtain  such  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title. 

"'(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  ap- 
prove a  State  plan  submitted  under  section 
906  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  certifica- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  that 
such  plan  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Council. 
Such  certification  shall  be  accompj»nled  by 
such  comments  as  the  Council  or  individual 
members  thereof  deem  appropriate,  and  shall 
indicate  whether  the  plan  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council  and.  If  not,  the 
reasons  for  Its  disapproval.  Upon  the  dis- 
approval of  a  State  plan  by  the  CouncU  the 
Commissioner  shall  not  approve  such  plan 
until  he  had  afforded  the  Council  or  Its 
designated  representative  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

"  'PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

"'Sec.  908.  (a)(1)  From  each  State's  al- 
lotment imder  secUon  902  (or  in  part 
thereof  made  available  to  the  State  under 
section  906(b) )  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  that  State,  If  It  has 
in  effect  a  State  plan  approved  pursuant  to 
section  906  for  that  fiscal  year,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
for  the  uses  referred  to  in  section  903  (a) 
and  (b)   In  accordance  with  Its  State  plan. 

'"(2)  The  Commissioner  is  further  au- 
thorized to  pay  each  State,  from  its  allot- 
ment for  any  fiscal  year,  amounts  necessary 
for  the  activities  described  in  section  903(c) , 
■  except  that  the  total  of  such  payments  piu-- 
suant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
7 '/a  per  centtim  of  Its  allotment  for  that 
year  or  $175,000  ($60,000  in  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands),  whichever  Is  greater. 

"  '(b)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  906  and  In  which  no 


State  agency  is  authorized  by  law  to  provide 
library  resources,  textbooks,  other  printed 
and  published  instructional  materials,  lab- 
oratory and  other  instructional  equipment, 
or  audiovisual  equipment  and  materials  for 
the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in  any  one 
or  more  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in 
such  State,  the  Commissioner  shall  arrange 
for  the  provision  on  an  equitable  basis  of 
such  library  resources,  textbooks,  other  In- 
structional materials,  laboratory  and  other 
Instructional  equipment,  or  audiovisual 
equipment  and  material  for  such  use  and 
shall  pay  the  cost  thereof  for  any  fiscal  year 
out  of  that  State's  allotment. 

"'(c)(1)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  906  and  In 
which  no  State  agency  Is  authorized  by  law 
to  provide,  or  in  which  there  is  a  substantial 
failure  to  provide,  testing  or  counseling  and 
guidance  services,  or  to  provide  for  effective 
participation  in  supplementary  educational 
centers  and  services,  for  the  use  of  children 
and  teachers  in  any  one  or  more  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  of  such  State,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  arrange  for  the  provision  on 
an  equitable  bafls  of  such  service  or  services 
and  shall  pay  the  cost  thereof  for  any  fiscal 
year  out  of  that  State's  allotment. 

•■'(2)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be 
withheld  from  any  State's  allotment  for  the 
provision  of  such  services,  the  Commissioner 
shall  take  into  account  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  teachers  in  the  area  or  areas  served 
by  such  programs  who  are  excluded  from 
participation  therein  and  who,  except  for 
such  exclusion,  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  participate;  the  Commissioner 
may  arrange  for  such  services  through  con- 
tracts with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
or  other  competent  Institutions  or  organiza- 
tions, or  by  other  appropriate  methods. 

"  'recovery  of  PAYMENTS 

"  Sec  909.  If  within  twenty  years  after 
completion  of  any  construction  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  been  paid  under  this 
title — 

"'(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  shall  cease 
to  be  a  State  or  local  educational  agency,  or 

"'(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used 
for  the  educational  and  related  purposes 
for  which  It  was  constructed,  unless  the 
Commissioner  determines  In  accordance  with 
regulations  that  there  Is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  do  so,  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  appli- 
cant or  other  owner  of  the  facility  an 
amount  which  bears  to  the  then  value  of 
the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof  as  consti- 
tuted an  approved  project  or  projects)  the 
same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Federal 
funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facility  fi- 
nanced with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such 
value  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  court  or  the  district 
In  which  the  facility  is  situated. 

"  'NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

"  'Sec.  910  (a)  The  President  shall,  by 
January  31,  1970.  appoint  a  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Educational  Assistance 
which  shall — 

"  '  ( 1 )  review  the  administration  of.  gen- 
eral regulations  for,  and  operation  of  this 
title,  including  its  effectiveness  in  meeting 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  903; 

"'(2)  review,  evaluate,  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  Its  evaluation 
of  the  reports  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 906(a)  (11)  and  907(a) (4): 

"'(3)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  car- 
ried out  under  this  title,  and  disseminate  the 
results  thereof;  and 

"  '(4)  make  recommendations  for  the  Im- 
provement of  this  title,  and  Its  administra- 
tion and  operation. 

'"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  without  regard  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  members. 


a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  educational  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  including  at 
least  one  person  who  has  professional  compe- 
tence in  the  area  of  education  of  handlcappted 
children.  Such  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  three  years  except  that  (1)  in 
the  case  of  the  inltlsU  members,  four  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  one  year  each  and 
four  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years 
each,  and  (2)  appointments  to  fill  the  un- 
expired portion  of  any  term  shall  be  for  such 
jjortlon  only.  When  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  engage  such  technical  and 
professional  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Council, 
and  shall  make  available  to  the  Council  such 
secretarial,  clerical  and  other  assistance  and 
such  pertinent  data  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
it  may  require  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"'(c)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
(Including  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  provisions  of  this  title)  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  20 
of  each  year.  The  President  is  requested  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  he  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  such  report. 

"'(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  en  business  of  the 
Council,  he  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  day,  including  travel  time; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  Government  service  employed  In- 
termittently. 

"  'UlBOR  STANDARDS 

"  'Sec  911.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5). 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this 
section  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c).' 

"TECHNICAL      AND      CONFORMING      AMENDMENT'S 

"Sec.  19.  Title  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  of  section  801,  'Definitions', 
the  following  : 

"'(1)  The  term  "laboratory  and  other 
instructional  equipment  and  audiovisual 
equipment  and  materials"  means  equipment 
and  materials  (other  than  supplies  consumed 
in  use)  suitable  for  use  in  providing  educa- 
tion in  science,  mathematics,  history,  civics, 
geography,  economics.  Industrial  arts,  mod- 
ern foreign  languages.  English,  or  reading 
(or,  when  available  and  suitable,  for  instruc- 
tion in  other  subjects  not  Involving  religious 
instruction  or  worship  If  there  exists  a  criti- 
cal need  therefor  In  the  Judgment  of  local 
school  authorities)  in  public  and  private 
elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or  both,  and 
testgradlng  equipment  for  such  schools  and 
specialized  equipment  for  audiovisual  librar- 
ies serving  such  schools,  and  minor  remodel- 
ing of  laboratory  or  other  space  used  for 
such  materials  or  equipment  in  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools.' 

"USE    OF    FUNDS    AVAILABLE    UNDER    AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS  CONSOLIDATED    BY    THIS    ACT 

"Sec.  907.  Title  Vni  of  the  Eaementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  following  new  section: 
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"  'CONSC  UDATION    or   PROOBAMB 

"  'Sec.  809.  Pi  nds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  following  authorizations  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  funis  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  901  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 


Education  Act 

Act 

•■  '(1)   Section 


■(2)  Section 


■(3)    Section 


"(4)    Section 
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at  1966,  as  amended  by  this 


301  of  the  National  Defense 


Education  Act  cf  1958  (as  amended): 


501  of  the  National  Defense 


Education  Act  (f  1958  (as  amended): 


201  of  the  Klement£u-y  and 


Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966;  and 


301  of  the  Elementary  and 


Secondary  EMuc  itlon  Act  of  1965.' 

Mr.  ALBEBT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  J  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
may  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  nd  objection. 

The  SPEAKini.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment.     ' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeis  and  nays. 

The  "ytas  an4  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GERALp  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAK$ER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GERALO  R.  FORD.  Is  this  vote  on 
the  Green  of  Oregon  substitute  amend- 
ment, as  amended? 

The  SPEAK|K.  The  answer  to  that  is 
"Yes."  I 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
Speaker.  I 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  235,  nays  184.  not  voting  13, 
as  follows : 

rlRollNo.  46) 
TEAS— 235 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

AspinaU 

Ayres 

Baring 

Beall,  Md. 

Belcher 

Bell,  Calif. 

Bennett 

Berrv 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooznfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

OafTery 

CahlU 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 


usen. 
inH. 
.wson,  E>el 
veland 

ller 

ina 

mer 
C'dnable 
Cdnte 
Cok-bett 
CotighlUi 
Ccilwger 
Cramer 
D«niel,  Va. 
Dajvis,  Ga. 
Da  iris.  Wis. 
De  lenback 
Demey 
Deinls 
De  winskl 
Oe  rine 
Dl<  klnson 
Do  vdy 
Do  vnlng 
Dur.can 
Dwyer 

Ed'vards,  Ala. 
Erl  mborn 
Esch 

Est  Jeman 
Pin  dley 
Pisii 
Fisier 
Flo  vers 
Fly  It 

Fori,  OeraldR 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Pre  r 
Fuc  ua 
Oal  ^anakls 
Garbiatz 
Oedtys 
Oia  mo 
Gre  !n,  Greg. 
Gril  an 


Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McKneaUy 


McMillan 

MacOregor 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

Mayne 

Meskill 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

OKonskl 

O'Neal,  Qa. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

PofT 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Cobelan 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels,  N.J. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dintiell 

Donobue 

Dorn 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Gvlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Pascell 

Peighan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Praser 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 


Qule 

Qulllen 

Ralls  back 

Rarlck 

Beld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

NAYS — 184 

Gallagher 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grunths 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Bees 

Helstoskl  Reld,  N.Y 


Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cllman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggon  ner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Welcker 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwach 


O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Podell 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Randall 


Bates 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Dawson 
Edwards,  La. 


Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kanh 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Obey 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

doodling 
Hubert 
May 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Purcell 


Reuss 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubble&eld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 


Rivers 

Staggers 

Talcott 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   aimounced   the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Miirpby  of  New 

York  against. 

Mrs,  May  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Talcott  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.   Culver   with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  BLANTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  in  its  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  514  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
pasage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  400,  nays  17.  answered 
"present"  1.  not  voting  14.  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  47) 
YEAS — 400 
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Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arenda 
Ashley 
AspinaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beau.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 


Betts 

Bevill 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 


Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Catfery 
CahUl 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 


Clay 

Hogan 

Cleveland 

Hollfleld 

Cobelan 

Horton 

Collier 

Hosmer 

Collins 

Howard 

Conable 

Hull 

Conte 

Hungate 

Conyers 

Hunt 

Corbett 

Hutchinson 

Corman 

Ichord 

Coughlln 

Jacobs 

Cowger 

Jarman 

Cramer 

Joelson 

Daddarlo 

Johnson,  Calif 

Daniel,  Va. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Jonas 

Davis,  Oa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Jones.  N.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Karth 

Dellenback 

Kastenmeler 

Denney 

Kazen 

Dennis 

Kee 

Dent 

Keith 

Derwlnskl 

King 

Devlne 

Klrwan 

Dickinson 

Kleppe 

Dlggs 

Kluczynskl 

Dir.gell 

Koch 

Donohue 

Kuykendall 

Dorn 

Kyi 

Dowdy 

Kyros 

Downing 

Landgrebe 

Dulskl 

Landrum 

Duncan 

Langeo 

Dwyer 

Latta 

Eckhardt 

Leggett 

Edmondson 

Leni;on 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lipscomb 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Lloyd 

Ellberg 

Long,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Long,  Md. 

Esch 

Lowensteln 

Esbleman 

LuJan 

Evans,  Colo. 

Lukens 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McCarthy 

Fallon 

McClory 

Parbsteln 

McCloskey 

Fascell 

McClure 

Felghan 

McCulloch 

Findley 

McDade 

Fish 

McDonald, 

Fisher 

Mich. 

Flood 

McEwen 

Flowers 

McFall 

Flynt 

McKneaUy 

Foley 

McMillan 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Macdonald. 

Ford. 

Mass. 

William  D. 

MacGregor 

Foreman 

Madden 

Fountain 

Mahon 

Fraser 

Mallllard 

Frellnghuysen 

Mann 

Frey 

Marsh 

Prledel 

Mathlas 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Matsunaga 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mayne 

Fuqua 

Meeds 

Gallflanakts 

Meskill 

Gallagher 

Mlkva 

Oarmatz 

Miller,  Calif. 

Gaydos 

Miller,  Ohio 

Gettys 

Mills 

Olalmo 

Mlnlsh 

Gibbons 

Mink 

Gilbert 

Mlnshall 

Gonzalez 

Mize 

Gray 

Ml7,PU 

Green,  Greg. 

Mollohan 

Green,  Pa. 

Monagan 

Griffin 

Moorhead 

Griffiths 

Morgan 

Gubser 

Morse 

Gude 

Morton 

Haley 

Mosher 

Hall 

Moss 

Halpern 

Murphy,  m. 

Hamilton 

Myers 

Hammer- 

Natcher 

schmldt 

Nedzl 

Hanley 

Nelsen 

Hanna 

Nichols 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Nix 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Obey 

Harsha 

O'Hara 

Harvey 

O'Konskl 

Hastings 

Olsen 

Hathaway 

O'NelU,  Maas. 

Hawkins 

Ottlnger 

Hays 

Patman 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Patten 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pelly 

Helstoskl 

Pepper 

Henderson 

Perkins 

Hicks 

Pettis 

Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Podell 
Poff 
Pollock 
Preyer,  N.O. 
Price,  lU. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Pucinskl 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Rallsback 
RandaU 
Rees 
Reld.  ni. 
Reld.  N.Y. 
Relfel 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Both 

Roudebush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Sikes 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taft 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Thompson.  Oa. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Tlernan 
Tunney 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Watklns 
Watson 
Watts 
Welcker 
Whalen 
WhaUey 
White 
Whltehuwt 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
WUUams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wllaon, 
Charles  H. 


Winn 

Wydler 

Young 

Wold 

Wylle 

Zablocki 

Wolff 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Wright 

Yates 

Zwach 

Wyatt 

Yatron 

NAYS— 17 

Abernethy 

Martin 

Rarlck 

Ashbrook 

Michel 

Saylor 

Clawson,  Del 

Montgomery 

Schneebell 

Colmer 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Teague,  Tex 

Gross 

Passman 

Utt 

Hagan 

Poage 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Powell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Bates 

Ooodllng 

Purcell 

Culver 

Grover 

Rivers 

Cunningham 

Hubert 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dawson 

May 

Talcott 

Edwards,  La. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Purcell. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed, 
H.R.  514,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  sit  tomorrow  dur- 
ing general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TOMORROW 

"(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  on  the 
floor,  I  take  this  time  only  to  annoimce 
that  tomorrow  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  will  bring  up  certain 
printing  resolutions  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  will  bring  up  House  Resolution 
347,  to  authorize  the  general  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  make  certain 
studies  and  investigations.  So  far  as  I 
know,  that  will  be  the  program. 


SECOND    CHANCE    FOR    SELECTIVE 
CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS 

(Mr.  KCXJH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  position  that  the  present  selective 
service  law  permits  a  local  draft  board 
to  grant  selective  conscientious  objector 
status  to  any  young  man  who  is  opposed 
to  participation  in  a  particular  war  based 
on  his  religious  or  ethical  revulsion 
against  that  war. 

On  February  9,  I  wrote  to  President 
Nixon  requesting  that  he  direct  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  to  establish  the 
selective  conscientious  objector  classifi- 
cation under  its  rules  and  regulations. 
The  President  has  the  legal  ix)wer  to  act 
in  this  matter  since  the  governing  stat- 
ute on  conscientious  objection  can  prop- 
erly be  interpreted  to  include  the  selec- 
tive conscientious  objector. 

Since  no  Executive  action  was  taken, 
on  February  27,  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967.  The  proposed  amendment  re- 
moves any  ambiguity  in  the  present  law 
and  requires  the  granting  of  selective 
conscientious  objector  status  to  those 
who  qualify  in  the  future. 

Consistent  with  my  position  that  the 
present  law  has  been  interpreted  too  nar- 
rowly, I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  that 
would  provide  a  second  chance  to  those 
young  men  who  have  been  opposed  to 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  war  and  yet 
have  been  forced  into  the  heartrending 
dilemma  of  service  in  a  war  they  oppose 
or  prison  or  flight  from  the  country. 

By  second  chance,  I  mean  giving  a 
young  man  the  opportunity  now  to  offer 
information  to  his  local  board  in  sub- 
sttintiatlon  of  his  claim  to  exemption 
from  military  service  provided  he  was 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participation 
in  a  particular  war  at  the  time  he  re- 
ceived a  notice  to  report  for  induction 
or  at  the  time  he  left  a  jurisdiction  to 
evade  military  service. 

It  should  be  understood  that  any  claim 
to  exemption  which  is  granted,  would 
require  the  young  man  to  perform  non- 
combatant  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
or  an  acceptable  form  of  alternative 
civilian  service  as  that  now  performed 
by  traditional  conscientious  objectors. 

My  bill  would  give  a  second  chance  to : 

First.  Any  young  man  who  received  a 
notice  to  report  for  induction  into  the 
Armed  Forces  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  whether  he  is 
already  In  the  Armed  Forces  or  not: 

Second.  Any  young  man  who  left  a 
jurisdiction  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  with  intent  to 
avoid  prosecution  for  refusing  or  evading 
service  and  who  returns  to  such  jurisdic- 
tion; 

Third.  Any  yoimg  man  who  is  being 
prosecuted  or  has  been  convicted  for  re- 
fusing or  evading  service;  and 

Fourth.  Any  young  man  in  the  Armed 
Forces  who  is  being  prosecuted  or  has 
been  convicted  for  acts  arising  out  of  a 
nonviolent  refusal  or  evasion  of  con- 
tinued service. 

It  is  provided  that  the  grant  or  im- 
proper denial  of  a  claim  to  exemption 
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made  pursuant  to  the  new  law  shall  be 
a  defense  to  $  prosecution  for  refusing  or 
evading  service  and  shall  be  a  ground  for 
permanent  release  from  prison. 

Although  most  young  men  reached  by 
my  legislation  may  find  it  diflacult  to 
demonstrate  their  motivation  for  claim- 
ing exemption,  they  should  have  the 
chance.  ' 

As  I  have  called  upon  the  President  to 
act,  I  now  respectfully  beseech  the  Con- 
gress to  tak^  a  major  step  in  bringing 
this  country  together  again.  Let  us  give 
those  who  haye  exiled  themselves  or  gone 
to  jail  out  of  iconscience  the  opportunity 
of  coming  baick  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  lif^. 


April  23,  1969 


^3  ON  CAMPUS 

(Mr.  ROBl^ON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  td  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  rewise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBI$ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
■RepFesentativie  for  the  Cornell  University 
'comnrnnity  inj  this  body,  and  as  an  alum- 
nus of  that  g^eat  institution,  I  have,  of 
course,  been  deeply  concerned  over  the 
recent  events  that  have  been  taking 
place  and  are  stUl  taking  place  on  that 
campus. 

As  we  have  all  noted,  and  as  the  New 
York  Times  commented  on  yesterday: 

Arms  have  b<  en  Introduced  Into  the  cam- 
pus controversy  at  Cornell,  and  only  blind- 
ness to  the  lesions  of  history  can  shut  out 
the  fundament  11  nature  of  the  threat  that 
development  pcses. 

Mr.  Speaker ,  It  is  precisely  true,  as  the 
Times  went  or ;  to  note : 

This  threat  li  doubly  frightening  because 
It  arose  on  a  campus  whose  liberal  adminis- 
tration has  carsfully  listened  to,  and  even 
anticipated,  legtlmate  demands  for  student 
and  faculty  par  ;lclpatlon  In  campus  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  will  include  the  full  text 
of  the  Times  e  iitorlal  with  my  remarks, 
but  I  would  lice  to  summarize  my  own 
thoughts  aboui  this  situation  by  quoting 
the  last  two  liaragraphs  therefrom  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

If  agreements] extorted  under  duress  are  to 
be  honored  by  cimpus  authorities,  the  Amer- 
ican university  Is  embarked  on  a  course  of 
self-destruction,  not  self-government.  Amer- 
ican society  has  borne  violence  as  a  heavy 
cross  through  all  Its  history;  It  la  the  uni- 
versity's task  to  lead  the  way  toward  elimi- 
nating violence.  | 

to  enforce  Its  ban  not  only 
forms  of  coercion  will  be  a 
of  the  lntellect\ial  com- 
to  remain  a  key  element  In 
the  free  competition  of 


tolled  for  German  universities  and  for  free- 
dom. 

Now  arms  have  been  introduced  Into  the 
campus  controversy  at  Cornell,  and  only 
blindness  to  the  lessons  of  history  can  shut 
out  the  fundamental  natiu-e  of  the  threat 
that  development  poses.  The  threat  Is  doubly 
frightening  because  It  arose  on  a  campus 
whose  liberal  administration  has  carefully 
listened  to.  and  even  anUclpated.  legitimate 
demands  for  student  and  faculty  participa- 
tion In  campus  administration. 

Unquestionably,  the  black  students  at 
Cornell  have  had  to  contend  with  suspicion 
and  even  hostility  on  the  part  of  some  whites. 
But  It  Is  also  true  that  black  mlUtants — sep- 
arate from,  yet  In  many  ways  parallel  to,  the 
white  radicals  of  the  New  Left — have  under- 
mined the  extensive  administrative  and 
judicial  reforms,  first  by  refusing  to  serve  on 
Joint  discipline  committees,  then  by  chal- 
lenging their  legitimacy. 

The  issue  here  is  clearly  not  one  of  admin- 
istrative unresponsiveness.  The  university's 
aim  has  been  to  prove  that  reason  and  the 
rule  of  law  can  make  the  students  full 
partners  In  self-government  built  on  non- 
violent progress  and  mutual  consent. 

All  these  expectations  He  shattered — victim 
of  an  Intolerable  display  of  coercion  at  gun- 
p<ant.  To  avert  a  slaughter,  the  university  has 
had  to  surrender  to  the  demands  of  armed 
Insurgents.  This  Is  the  lugubrious  end  of  a 
line  that  has  run  from  Berkeley  through 
Columbia  and  Harvard  and  San  Francisco 
State  and  dozens  of  other  campuses — a  line 
that  rests  on  the  use  of  Illegal  force  to  cow 
the  majority  Into  submission. 

If  agreements  extorted  under  duress  are  to 
be  honored  by  campus  authorities,  the  Ameri- 
can university  Is  embarked  on  a  course  of 
self-destruction,  not  self-government.  Ameri- 
can society  has  borne  violence  as  a  heavy 
cross  through  all  Its  history:  It  Is  the  univer- 
sity's task  to  lead  the  way  toward  eliminating 
violence. 

Cornell's  ability  to  enforce  its  ban  not  only 
on  guns  but  on  all  forms  of  coercion  will 
be  a  crucial  indicator  of  the  Intellectual  com- 
munity's capacity  to  remain  a  key  element  in 
perpetuating  both  the  free  competition  of 
ideas  and  democratic  rule  itself. 


Cornell's  ablll 
on  guns  but  on 
crucial   Indlcato; 
munlty's  capacl 
perpetuating  bo. 
ideas  and  democratic  rule  Itself. 

The  complete  Times  editorial  Is  as 
follows :  I 

GtTWs  ON  Camptts 
The  academic  i  ?orld  was  aghast  early  In  the 
1930s  when  pictures  of  academic  convoca- 
tions In  German  universities  featured  Jack- 
booted  students  with  daggers  and  sldearms. 
Some  observers,  to  be  sure,  explained  the 
whole  development  away  as  a  temporary  aber- 
ration— the  unfortunate  but  excxisable  reac- 
tion of  concerned  youths  to  social  injustice 
In  a  country  ground  down  by  an  oppressive 
peace  treaty.  Most  educators,  however,  needed 
no  further  conflxnatlon  that  the  beU  had 


NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  TRANS- 
PORTATION POLICY— SPEECH  OF 
SENATOR  CHARLES  McC.  MA- 
THIAS 

(Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
eflacient  nationwide  transportation  sys- 
tems are  essential  to  our  national  eco- 
nomic health  and  growth.  Through  the 
years,  the  Federal  Government  has  be- 
come involved  in  supporting,  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent,  many  different  forms 
of  land,  water,  and  air  transportation. 
However,  these  efforts  are  too  often 
fragmented,  uncoordinated,  and  even 
contradictory. 

In  a  speech  to  the  better  service  con- 
ference of  the  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  Railroad 
at  Ciomberland,  Md.,  on  April  12,  Sena- 
tor Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  outlined 
the  need  for  a  coherent  national  trans- 
portation policy  and  summarized  some 
of  the  important  questions  which  should 
be  coiisidered  in  shaping  such  overall 
policy.  Senator  Mathias'  observations 
and  suggestions  deserve  wide  attention, 
and  I  would  like  to  include  the  text  of 
his  speech  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


AODRKSS  BY   SENATOB   MaTHIAS 

In  his  last  budget  message  as  President, 
the  late  Dwlgbt  D.  Eisenhower  endorsed  a 
Commerce  i:>epartment  recommendation  for  a 
Department  of  Transportation  with  these 
words : 

"National  transportation  is  presently  out 
of  balance.  It  Is  less  a  national  system  than 
a  loose  grouping  of  Individual  indxistrles.  We 
have  built  vast  networks  of  highways,  rail- 
ways. Inland  waterways  and  seaports,  air- 
ways and  airports,  and  pipelines  with  little 
attention  to  conflict  among  these  expanding 
networks." 

Since  those  words,  we  have  had  that  De- 
partment of  Transportation  In  being,  is  u 
working  to  minimize  the  kind  of  confllcu 
to  which  Dwlght  Elsenhower  addressed  him- 
self?  Is  It  a  success? 

First,  I  believe  that  the  new  Department, 
like  anything  new  In  Washington  Ukes  time 
to  shake  down.  Certainly,  the  new  Secretary, 
John  Volpe,  has  not  had  his  hand  on  the 
tiller  long  enough  to  measure  his  course. 

Today  the  Federal  government  expei;da 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  construction  of 
highway  programs,  from  farm-to-market 
roads  to  giant  highways  of  the  Inter-state 
system  linking  all  our  major  cities.  The  gov- 
ernment  promotes  airport  construction  and 
has  prime  responsibility  for  air  navigation. 
It  dredges  and  develops  our  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  after  it  spends  hundreds  of  mllllcns 
of  dollars  in  these  programs,  it  spends  addi- 
tional hundreds  of  millions  to  malntiiin 
these  port  facilities.  It  administers  airline 
and  Merchant  Marine  subsidies. 

Few,  U  any.  of  these  Federal  programs  help 
the  railroads.  In  fact,  some  of  these  programs 
increase  the  railroads'  difficulties  in  compet- 
ing with  other  forms  of  transportation.  .All 
in  all,  the  Federal  government  today  is  pur- 
suing a  variety  of  programs,  designed  to 
regulate,  subsidize  and  promote  various  forms 
of  transportation,  and  It  spends  billions  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  doing  it — or  trying  to 
do  it. 

But  despite  the  advent  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  there  Is  insufficient  co- 
ordination among  these  programs.  Some 
modes  of  transportation,  for  example,  are 
regulated  and  some  are  not.  Some  forms  are 
subsidized  and  some  are  not.  The  fortunes  of 
some  kinds  of  transportation  are  promoted 
effectively  and  some  are  not.  There  is  con- 
stant competition  for  the  tax  dollar.  There 
are  inequities  in  the  size  and  kind  of  sub- 
sidies accorded  different  carriers.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  system  are  not  devel- 
oped as  a  whole.  The  public  Is  not  served  to 
the  extent  It  might  be  because  of  this  patch- 
work of  regulations  and  subsidies  which  help 
to  prevent  the  development  of  the  best  In 
each  transportation  system. 

To  administer  these  highway,  airway, 
waterway  and  a  variety  of  other  programs,  a 
nimiber  of  Federal  agencies  had,  over  the 
years,  sprung  up.  None  was  concerned  with 
the  needs  of  the  other.  Each  had  its  own 
promotional  Job  to  do.  Each  tended  to  serve 
as  special  counsel  and  advocate  for  Its  own 
kind  of  transportation. 

The  more  the  public  pays  In  subsidies,  real 
and  hidden,  the  more  confused  the  objectives 
have  seemed  to  be.  The  Job  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  to 
rationalize  these  differences.  As  yet,  this  con- 
cept has  not  taken  hold. 

We  must  develop  a  coherent  and  modern 
system  out  of  the  present  unstable  conglom- 
erate of  diverse  and  unrelated  transportation 
systems.  Only  In  a  coherent  framework  can 
the  development  of  a  truly  rational  trans- 
portation policy  result — a  framework  in 
which  we  will  be  able  to  keep  all  our  trans- 
portation systems  in  balance  and  capable  of 
functioning  effectively. 

To  these  general  observations,  I  would  add 
a  few  specific  suggestions: 

1.  We  can  never  fully  develop  a  coherent 
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transportation  policy  and  system  until  we 
decide  who  pays  for  it  and  how;  to  what 
extent  should  public  subsidies  be  involved, 
and  how  evenhandedly  can  they  be  admin- 
istered. We  continue  to  find  policies  affecting 
the  waterways  being  developed  without  suffi- 
cient regard  to  the  Impact  they  will  have  on 
the  railroads.  We  find  charges  for  airport  use 
totaUy  unrelated  to  plant  costs  for  other 
modes  of  transportation.  Who  supports 
Friendship  airport?  The  State  of  Maryland, 
the  Federal  government  and  to  an  extent,  the 
airlines.  Who  supports  Union  Station?  The 
railroads  who  use  it. 

2.  We  cannot  expect  prompt  and  easy  solu- 
tions when  the  directives  given  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  by  Congress  do  not 
constitute  a  clear  signal  or  provide  an  open 
track.  In  the  first  years  of  the  Department 
there  has  been  too  much  reliance  on  the  very 
existence  of  the  Department  Itself — as 
though  our  national  transportation  problems 
would  just  blow  away  because  there  is  a  new 
agency  in  being.  Clearly,  change  will  not  come 
about  merely  because  old  agencies  have  been 
reshuffled  into  new. 

3.  As  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  in  other  fields,  federal  money  alone 
is  not  the  answer.  The  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  is  an  appropriate  example.  The 
law  provides  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
Improve  mass  transit  systems — bus  and  rail — 
in  our  cities.  Congress  would  have  been  more 
effective  had  we  gotten  down  to  the  hard 
economic  facts  of  life,  stripping  all  Federal 
benefits  from  the  equation  and  determining 
the  true  costs  of  providing  essential  services. 
Had  Congress  insisted  on  this  course — not 
Just  for  mass  transit,  but  for  all  transporta- 
tion programs — v/e  might  have  avoided  our 
present  situation.  Designed  as  a  program 
responsive  to  an  urgent  urban  need — with 
appropriate  recognition  that  the  transit  fare 
box  alone  cannot  support  and  revive  a 
deteriorating  system — this  Act  of  Congress 
has  too  often  had  the  opposite  effect  on  the 
fate  of  local  transit  systems  from  its  inten- 
tions. Too  often  private  transit  companies 
have  tended  to  hang  onto  their  fading  prop- 
erties without  any  effort  at  improvement 
whatsoever.  They  have  done  so  in  the  hope 
that  a  quick  infusion  of  Federal  funds  would 
encourage  city  government  to  baU  them  out 
bv  purchasing  the  private  transit  lines  for 
public  ownership.  Meanwhile,  back  at  City 
Hall  the  decision-makers  were  making  no 
such  commitments  because  the  promise  of 
Federal  was  Just  that — there  aren't  really 
enough  funds  to  go  around  to  reinvigorate 
on  any  broad  basis  the  transit  system. 

4.  Federal  policy  has  not  given  sufficient 
attention  to  new  ownership  concepts  in  the 
field  of  transportation.  I  am  aware  of  one 
well-run  railroad  in  another  section  of 
America  which  was  making  excellent  strides 
in  improving  the  quality  of  its  service  until 
it  was  swallowed  up  in  a  Isu-ger  bvislness 
conglomerate.  The  rail  service  has.  I  am 
informed,  been  on  the  downgrade  since.  Other 
perhaps  more  profitable  enterprises  of  the 
conglomerate  have  come  to  the  fore.  Rather 
than  this  form  of  transportation  integration 
more  thought  should  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  modes  to  get  the  Job 
done  at  less  cost  to  the  consumer  public  and 
the  taxpayer.  We  ought  to  at  least  consider 
effective  transportation  integration  rather 
than  isolating  transportation  ownership 
through  the  present  separate  and  strictly 
competitive  instruments — trails,  trucks,  air 
and  the  waterways. 

My  remarks  are  not  a  criticism  of  a  vibrant 
and  successful  segment  of  our  free  enterprise 
economy.  The  federal  government  has,  for 
better  or  worse,  a  large  stake  in  the  system. 
All  of  us  in  Washington,  and  particularly  in 
the  Congress,  have  a  special  obligation  to  see 
to  It  that  the  contributions  that  the  Federal 
government  makes  to  the  system  work — and 
work  well. 


TOUR  STUDYING  PROBLEMS  OF 
BOSTON 

(Mr.  (JUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  tind  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end, along  with  10  of  my  colleagues,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  for  2  days 
and  a  night  in  the  city  of  Boston  to  study 
and  observe  the  problems  of  that  metro- 
politan area  and  the  efforts  of  Mayor 
Kevin  White  and  his  cabinet  to  cope 
with  the  enormously  big-city  problems. 
There  is  much  to  see  and  to  learn  on  the 
visits  to  the  cities  sponsored  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  but  I  would  in  par- 
ticular like  to  call  attention  to  two  as- 
pects of  government  which  I  observed  on 
this  tour  which  are  particularly  sig- 
nificant. 

First.  I,  and  also,  I  believe  some  of  my 
colleagues  were  particularly  impressed 
by  the  efforts  to  decentralize  and  to  set 
up  "little  city  halls"  in  various  areas  of 
the  city.  These  institutions  are  not  con- 
ceived just  as  "complaint  bureaus"  for 
the  citizens  but  are  the  beginning  of  an 
effort  to  decentralize  actual  operation  of 
certain  city  services  to  bring  them  close 
to  the  citizenry.  I  am  convinced  the  be- 
girming  effort  here  in  Washington  last 
October  as  well  as  those  in  Boston  should 
be  pushed — the  trend  of  the  thirties  to 
use  big  city  hall  consolidation  to  solve 
metropolitan  problems  has  a  blighting 
effect  on  the  role  of  democratic  repre- 
sentative institutions  in  the  problem- 
solving  process. 

Second,  I  was  particularly  impressed 
by  what  seemed  to  be  the  deep  interest 
and  involvement  of  so  many  of  Boston's 
citizens  in  the  process  of  finding  solu- 
tions to  their  city's  problems.  Boston's 
democratic  roots  go  deep  and  among  cer- 
tain groups  involvement  in  government 
and  politics  is  as  natural  as  eating  and 
sleeping.  In  contrast,  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  is  particularly  devoid  of  citizen 
tradition  or  structure  for  democratic  in- 
stitutions. The  history  of  so  many  of 
Washington's  citizens  is  lacking  of  a 
heritage  of  citizen  participation  in  the 
democratic  process. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  establish- 
ment of  voting  representation  in  Con- 
gress will  go  a  long  way  toward  develop- 
ing a  structure  of  involvement  in  the 
democratic  process  which  is  so  essential 
if  city  citizens  are  to  work  together  to 
find  solutions  to  the  problems  of  their 
metropolitan  areas. 

For  these  reasons,  the  establishment 
of  voting  representation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  a  top  priority  measure  for 
the  91st  Congress. 


NORTH  KOREA'S  MADNESS^ 
NIXON'S  "BIG  STICK" 

(Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  v;as  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  North  Korea 
has  once  again  drawn  attention  to  itself 
and  the  following  two  statements  by  per- 
sons who  should  know  more  than  the 


rest  of  us  about  that  country  are  perti- 
nent. 

Comdr.  Lloyd  Bucher,  skipper  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo,  in  testimony  before  the 
Navy  court  of  inquiry,  March  10, 1969: 

I  watched  them  pull  legs  off  baby  birds 
which  fell  out  of  a  nest  .  .  .  they  would  find 
a  toad  and  split  him  apart  by  pulling  out 
his  legs  .  .  .  this  was  common  practice  .  .  . 
they  are  Just  basically  cruel  and  brutal  sav- 
ages .  .  .  there  were  a  few  pups  around  the 
prison  compound.  I  never  once  saw  the  Ko- 
reans pass  one  of  tho^e  dogs  without  kicking 
him.  This  Is  Just  their  mentality  .  .  .  just 
the  way  they  are  brought  up. 

Prof.  B.  C.  Koh.  South  Korean  by 
birth  and  now  associate  professor  of  po- 
litical science.  University  of  Illinois: 

No  nation  is  too  small  to  threaten  the 
p>eace  and  security  of  the  entire  world  com- 
munity. In  North  Korea's  case,  moreover.  Its 
smallness  is  dangerously  deceptive.  Not  only 
does  it  boist  a  well-trained  Soviet-equipped 
army  of  over  350.000  men,  500  Soviet-made 
Jet  aircraft,  modern  air-defense  missile 
complexes,  and  a  mlUtla  of  1.2  million  men 
and  women.  It  is  also  ruled  by  a  Stalinist 
dictator  whose  fanatical  dedication  to  rev- 
olutionary objectives  is  surpassed  only  by  his 
brash  audacity  in  seeking  to  carry  them  out 
in  the  face  of  all  obstacles.  North  Korea  has 
a  past  record  of  strident  belligerency, 
coupled  with  a  seemingly  inexhaustible  po- 
tential for  precipitating  international  crisis. 

The  Pueblo  in  1968;  an  EC-121  in 
1969:  considering  the  two  incidents  and 
the  two  statements  above,  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  the  Nixon  administration  is 
probably  faced  with  that  most  dreaded, 
unpredictable  and  unstable  element  that 
can  be  found  in  a  foreign  adversary: 
madness. 

There  seems  no  other  word  for  it.  The 
phenomenon  is  an  extreme  rarity  in  in- 
ternational power  politics.  Adolf  Hitler 
himself,  though  his  eventual  conduct  in 
World  War  II  slid  toward  the  irrational 
and  earned  him  the  wonderfully  expres- 
sive German  term  Teppichfresser— car- 
pet chewer — at  least  had  attempted  to 
weigh  the  risks  before  striking  at  Poland 
in  1939.  "What  now?"  snarled  Der 
Fuehrer  at  his  Foreign  Minister,  Joachim 
von  Ribbentrop.  when  Britain's  unex- 
pected ultimatum  to  Germany  to  with- 
draw from  Poland,  meaning  a  general 
Europeam  war,  was  presented  to  him. 

Of  all  Communist-power  dictators  to- 
day, it  now  seems  that  Kim  II -Sung. 
Premier  of  North  Korea,  can  truly  be 
termed  at  the  very  least  unstable,  and 
some  observers  even  contend  he  has  be- 
come more  paranoid  than  Stalin  at  his 
very  worst.  There  is  no  comparable  paral- 
lel in  any  other  country.  Not  beyond  the 
grim  towers  of  the  Kremlin,  and  not  even 
in  Peking,  where  an  old  man  watches  the 
shadows  lengthen  across  Tien  An  Men 
Gate  and  dreams  of  the  days  of  the  Long 
March,  and  the  comradeship  of  the  Caves 
of  Yenan. 

Like  Mao,  in  Red  China,  and  Ho.  in 
North  Vietnam.  Kim  has  been  a  dom- 
inant figure  in  his  own  country  for  20 
years.  However,  unlike  Mao  and  Ho,  he 
did  not  capture  power  on  his  own.  His 
role  in  liberation  of  Korea  from  Japan 
was  nil.  Only  with  solid  backing  of  the 
Soviet  occupation  forces  was  he  able  to 
rise  to  power.  His  rivals — actual  and  po- 
tential—have  been  methodically   elim- 
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Inated  by  pur  res.  assassination,  or  execu- 
tion. He  has  |rled  to  gain  greater  stature 
In  the  eyes  at  North  Koreans  by  mas- 
querading unfler  the  name  of  a  legendary 
national  herd  but  this  patent  sham  has 
probably  bee^  more  of  a  liability  than  an 
asset.  I 

He  has  developed  a  personality  cult 
that  would  embarrass  Mao  Tse-tung. 
History  has  b^n  completely  twisted  and 
falsified  to  gjorlfy  Kim.  The  last  few 
years  have  seen  an  Increase  In  this  cult 
and  statements  about  him  In  North 
Korea  today  are  written  In  a  purple 
prose  style  thet  would  shame  the  most 
servile  Soviet  writer  of  Stalin's  heyday. 
So,  madneas — madness  generated  by 
bitterness  anfl  resentment  from  what 
Kim  feels  wa$  desertion  and  sellout  by 
his  Red  Chinqse  and  Soviet  allies  at  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war. 

Madness— a*  Ho  Chi  Minh  gets  head- 
lines, acclalnj  and  aid,  and  North 
Korea's  lone  lileas  for  help  from  Peking 
and  Moscow  are  brushed  aside. 

Madness — aA  56,000  American  troops 
back  up  the  Korean  Army  across  the 
38th  Parallel.  [ 

Madness — ai  one  attempt  after  an- 
other to  send  [agents  into  South  Korea 
for  espionage,  'terror,  and  subversion  go 
down  to  defeat  when  faced  with  the 
deadly  combiriation  of  the  highly  effi- 
cient South  Korean  Intelligence  Service 
and  the  Red-hating  South  Korean  citl- 
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now  do  we  protect  It  for  the  reasona  I've 
outlined. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  President'  Nixon's 
statement  on  April  18.  1969,  in  response 
to  a  question  about  U.S.  reaction  to  the 
EC-121: 

There  are  56,000  American  troops  stationed 
In  South  Korea  .  .  .  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  Commander 
In  Chief  .  .  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief'  to  protect  the  security 
of  those  men.  .  .  .  What  do  we  do  about 
these  flights  In  the  future?  They  were  dis- 
continued Immediately  after  this  Incident 
occurred.  I  have  today  ordered  that  these 
flights  be  continued.  They  will  be  protected. 
This  U  not  a  threat.  It  Is  simply  a  statement 
of  fact. 

As  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  our  armed 
forces,  I  cannot  and  will  not  ask  our  men  to 
serve  In  Korea,  and  I  cannot  and  will  not 
ask  our  men  to  take  flights  like  this  In  un- 
armed planes  without  providing  protection. 
That  will  be  the  case.  .  .  .  when  planes  of 
the  United  States  or  ships  of  the  United 
States  In  Intelligence  gathering  are  in  Inter- 
national waters  or  International  air  space 
they  are  not  fair  game.  They  wUl  not  be  In  the 
future  and  I  state  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 


lem.  conducted  by  former  Senator  Ernest 
Gruenlng,  of  Alaska,  have  served  to 
bring  the  controversial  subject  of  popu- 
lation control,  once  off  limits  to  public 
discussion,  into  the  light  of  legitimate 
and  open  debate.  The  late  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  both  expressed 
their  concern.  Former  President  John- 
son said : 

Second  only  to  the  search  for  peace,  It  la 
humanity's  greatest  challenge. 


There  are  many 
disturbed  that  a 
Pueblo  could  be 
wasn't  It  better 


The  Secretary 
First,  to  have 
a    provocative    ac 
compromised  the 
the  protection  itself 
leading   to   milUji 
we  protect  aircraft 
remember  that 
by  the  Soviets  on 
1960.  It  was 


we 


zens. 

Madness — with  nothing  to  save  his 
face,  nothing  to  salve  his  scored  and 
bruised  ego  exc  ept  the  periodic  meetings 
at  Panmunjom.  where  his  oflQcers  carry 
on  their  striittlng  farce  of  Insults 
directed  at  U.S.  representatives. 

So — a  way  opt,  of  sorts — provoke  the 
United  States,  t>osslbly  into  attack,  or  at 
least  pull  a  feather  or  two  from  the 
American  eagl(!'s  tail,  and  draw  world 
attention  to  himself  once  again.  Thus  it 
was  with  Pueblo.  I  said  at  the  time  it  was 
a  shameful  ami  unforgiveable  thing  to 
have  inflicted  o  i  the  American  Republic, 
and  no  less  so  is  the  incident  of  the 
EC-121 

I  do  think,  hiwever,  that  the  last  man 
on  one  of  thes(!  missions  has  been  lost. 
There  are  som;  highly  significant  and 
major  differences  between  what  was 
done  after  Pueblo  and  what  has  been 
done  after  the  ijeconnaissance  plane  was 
shot  down. 

For  instance,  after  Pueblo.  It  was  de- 
cided in  1968  nDt  to  arm  spy  ships  be- 
cause it  would  te  "provocative."  I  quote, 
here,  from  fom  er  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert    S.    Mcffamara,    appearing    on 


I  find  a  considerable  difference  in  re- 
sponse—and also  in  what  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  sees  as  his  obli- 
gation and  responsibility  to  men  in  uni- 
form who  must  be  sent  out  on  dangerous 
assignments. 

To  underscore  the  fact  that  fear  of 
"provoking"  our  enemies  is  not  a  part  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  administration, 
and    that    "protection"    means    exactly 

that — and    something    more    besides 

what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  con- 
centration of  American  seapower  in  that 
area  since  the  Korean  war  has  been  as- 
sembled in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Task  Force 
71,  consisting  of  three  attack  carriers, 
one  antisubmarine  carrier,  three  cruisers 
and  14  destroyers,  has  almost  300  jet 
fighters  and  fighter-bombers,  plus  con- 
siderable missile  and  antisub  ability. 

I  am  sure  the  fact  is  not  lost  on  Kim 
n-Sung  that  Task  Force  71  is  not  only 
quite  well  prepared  to  protect  our  in- 
telligence missions,  but  it  also  carries  the 
potential  for  direct  retaliatory  raids 
against  North  Korea  itself. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  said: 
Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick. 

President  Nixon  has  spoken — softly— 
but  the  big  stick  has  been  hauled  out  of 
the  closet,  dusted  off.  swung  once  or  twice 
for  heft,  and  laid  close  at  hand. 

Can  even  Kim  D-Sung  be  that  mad' 
If  he  is,  the  big  stick  is  ready— and  we 
can  argue  about  map  coordinates  after- 
wards. 


"Meet  the  Press  "  February  4,  1968.  The 
statement  had  just  been  made  to  him 
that — 


Americans  who  are  greatly 
ship  as  Important  as  the 
captured   so   easily.    Why 


pnitected? 


s  answer  was  as  follows : 

protected  It  would  have  been 

Second,    It    would    have 

mission.  .  .  .  And,  finally, 

always  runs  the  risk  of 

ly   escalation.  .  .  .  Nor   do 

on  similar  kinds.  You  will 

lost  an  RB-47  shot  down 

i  mission  similar  to  this  In 

unprf)tected.  Neither  then  nor 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  UNCONTAINED 
POPULATION  GROWTH  AND  THE 
NATURAL  ENVIRONMENT 

'Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1960's 
comprise  the  decade  in  which  the  U.S. 
Government  became  deeply  involved  in 
what  has  now  been  generally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  world  s  most  severe  prob- 
lems, that  of  uncontained  population 
growth. 

Four  years  of  hearings  on  the  prob- 


As  a  result,  the  U.S.  Government, 
through  its  National  Institutes  of  Health 
has  a  growing  program  of  research  in 
reproductive  physiology  and  contracep- 
tion. The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (administer  or  support  pro- 
grams of  voluntary  family  planning. 

However.  I  wonder  if  we  as  a  govern- 
ment are  doing  enough  in  the  field.  As 
we  look  around  us,  we  see  tremendous, 
truly  staggering  divisions,  strife,  conflict 
and  conditions  which.  I  believe,  are 
related  if  not  directly  caused  by  uncon- 
tained population. 

We  are  told  by  some  experts  that  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  prevent 
widespread  famine  in  Asia  within  the 
next  decade— that  the  children  are  al- 
ready born  who  will  face  starvation  in 
the  next  few  years.  Although  others  tell 
us  that  a  "green  revolution"  now  under- 
way has  reduced  fears  of  such  a  famine 
in  the  1970s.  I  believe  that  no  "green 
revolution,"  unaccompanied  by  a  parallel 
revolution  in  population  growth  rates, 
can  long  delay  massive  hunger. 

We  are  told  that  Latin  America's 
hundreds  of  millions  will  double  within 
the  next  generation.  Can  anyone  believe 
that  political  and  economic  stability  can 
be  achieved  there  in  the  face  of  that  kind 
of  growth? 

We  see  hunger  in  America.  We  witness 
almost  daily  disruptions  of  our  campuses, 
occurring  coincident  to  the  largest  influx 
of  new  students  in  colleges  ever. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  popula- 
tion growth  and  density  are  related  to 
the  problems  of  our  cities,  to  problems 
of  poverty,  racial  strife,  transportation, 
the  rotting  of  central  cities,  and  the  ugly 
and  formless  sprawl  of  suburbia. 

Conservationists  are  beginning  to  see 
more  and  more  that  no  amount  of  public 
and  private  spending  will  save  our  re- 
maining wilderness,  the  natural  beauties 
of  our  country,  or  prevent  the  continued 
pollution  of  soil,  air,  and  water,  if  our 
population  continues  to  grow  at  its  pres- 
ent rate. 

But  the  problem  Is  much  more  than 
the  sum  of  these  things.  It  Involves 
whether  our  children,  or  their  children 
will  enjoy  any  of  the  quality  of  life  we 
enjoy.  It  involves  whether  our  society 
and  its  cherished  institutions  can  with- 
stand the  pressures  and  demands  put 
upon  them  by  rampant  growth.  Indeed, 
it  may  involve  whether  mankind  itself 
can  long  survive  its  abuses  of  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  nature  that  sustains  it 
and  all  other  life  on  this  planet. 

For  one  thing  is  clear:  Our  little  planet 
simply  is  not  going  to  carry  more  life  on 
its  surface  than  Its  natural  resources  can 
sustain.  If  mankind  cannot  control  his 
numbers  through  humane  and  voluntary 
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birth  control  methods  then  those  num- 
bers will  be  controlled  by  natural  or 
manmade  disasters. 

Still,  I  am  deeply  troubled,  as  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  are  troubled, 
about  the  proper  role  of  Government  in 
solving  the  population  problem.  In  strug- 
gling with  the  issue  in  my  own  mind, 
possible  solutions  collide  with  the  basic 
human  rights  so  cherished  by  our  so- 
ciety. In  short,  I  have  a  deep  conviction 
that  governmentally  imposed,  coercive 
population  control  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  individual  human  freedom  and  would 
be  an  indefensible  invasion  by  Govern- 
ment into  a  deeply  sensitive,  personal, 
and  private  relationship. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  current  public  programs,  or 
mere  extensions  of  them,  really  meet  the 
problem.  I  do  not  believe  that  voluntary 
family  planning  programs  which  have 
as  their  goal  making  every  child  a 
wanted  child  will  reverse,  stop  or  even 
slow  down  the  rising  tide  of  population 
growth.  After  all,  we  are  coming  to  real- 
ize that  the  majority  of  America's  an- 
nual population  increase  is  composed  of 
wanted  children. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation that  calls  upon  Congress  to  "find, 
encourage,  and  implement  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  necessary  policies,  atti- 
tudes, and  actions  which  will,  by  volun- 
tai-y  and  humane  means  consistent  with 
basic  hirnian  rights  and  individual  con- 
science bring  about  the  stabilization  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States." 

My  hope  is  that  congressional  and  pub- 
lic discussion  of  this  issue — and  of  this 
goal — will  help  to  make  the  American 
people  aware  of  the  dangers  inherent 
in  continued  rampant  population 
growth,  and  that  they  will  respond  by 
voluntarily  limiting  the  size  of  their 
families  by  whatever  birth  control  means 
they  find  acceptable.  The  ideal  result 
would  be  that  those  couples  who  now 
have  two  or  more  children  would  make 
a  voluntary  decision  not  to  have  more. 
Other  couples  would  voluntarily  decide 
to  stop  at  two  children. 

My  investigation  of  the  current  na- 
tional programs,  research  and  legislation 
regarding  the  population  problem  has  led 
me  to  this  general  and  related  conclu- 
sion: Those  experts  who  address  them- 
selves to  the  preservation  of  our  natural 
environment  seldom  address  themselves 
to  the  population  problem,  possibly  be- 
cause of  its  controversial  nature.  Like- 
wise, I  find  that  those  who  address 
themselves  to  family  planning  and  birth 
control  programs  seldom  Indicate  a  true 
understanding  of  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  uncontained  population 
growth,  possibly  t>ecause  the  link  between 
population  and  environment  is  dimly  un- 
derstood. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  the  very 
relationship  on  which  the  health  and  fu- 
ture of  mankind  as  a  species  depend.  Al- 
though man  is  much  more  than  the  oth- 
er animals,  he  remains  wholly  dependent 
on  the  wafer-thin  layer  of  air,  water  and 
soil  that  comprises  the  surface  of  our 
earth  and,  acting  in  ways  more  delicate 
and  complicated  than  the  most  sophisti- 
cated computer,  makes  all  life  possible 
on  this  earth. 


I  believe  that  man  must  rethink  him- 
self in  terms  of  his  natural  environment 
If  he  is  to  thrive,  or  even  survive.  There- 
fore, my  bill  creates  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  a  Bureau  of  Population 
and  the  Environment,  to  devote  itself  to 
searching  out  and  making  known  the  im- 
plications of  that  crucial  relationship. 

Furthermore,  to  define  the  authority 
and  mission  of  the  Bureau  and  the  scope 
of  the  problem,  my  bill  creates  a  Com- 
mission on  Population  and  the  Environ- 
ment, with  a  life  of  2  years,  composed 
of  respected  men  in  private  life  and  high 
government  ofiQcials,  to  conduct  a  full 
study  and  make  recommendations  as  to 
the  programs  and  policies  available  to 
Congress  and  the  Bureau  that  would  be 
effective  In  this  area. 

I  believe  this  bill  to  be  a  necesMiry 
forward  step  in  coping  with  this  hiSily 
complex  problem.  I  believe  that  th^tiue 
solution — should  there  be  one — liey  in 
the  ability  of  free  citizens  becoming 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled 
population  growth  and  acting  in  their 
own  interest  by  planning  their  families 
accordingly.  Should  this  bill  be  effective 
in  achieving  that  goal,  we  would,  by 
bringing  about  the  stabilization  of  our 
national  population,  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  this  is  a  problem  within  the 
power  of  mankind  to  solve.  Thus  we 
would  provide  by  example  the  necessary 
incentives  for  other  nations  even  more 
beset  than  ours  that  now  are  approach- 
ing the  problem  half-heartedly,  if  at  all. 


NIMH  PRESENTS  AN  EXCELLENT 
PROGRAM  ON  DRUG  ABUSE  EDU- 
CATION 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  afternoon  an  excellent  pres- 
entation was  made  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  on  the  drug  abuse  education 
activities  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

Dr.  Stanley  F.  Yolles.  Director.  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health:  Dr. 
Sidney  Cohen,  Director.  Division  of  Nar- 
cotic Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health:  and 
Mr.  Gerald  N.  Kurtz,  Director.  Office  of 
Communications,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  and  their  associates  told 
the  Members  of  some  new  approaches 
being  taken  by  NIMH  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic, and  particularly  the  young  adult 
population,  of  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
audiovisual  advertisements  which,  this 
week,  are  being  distributed  to  radio  and 
television  stations  across  the  Nation  for 
local  dissemination  as  a  public  service. 
These  new  advertisements  are  factual 
and  to  the  point.  And  I  believe  that  this 
will  be  the  most  effective  way  of  stem- 
ming the  shocking  increase  in  drug  abuse 
which  we  have  witnessed  in  recent  years. 

I  commend  Dr.  Yolles.  Dr.  Cohen,  and 
Mr.  Kurtz  and  those  at  NIMH  for  the 
work  they  are  doing  to  meet  this  na- 
tional problem,  and  at  this  point  in  the 


Record,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  state- 
ments made  by  these  gentlemen  at 
yesterday's  briefing  session  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues : 

Drug  Abuse 
(Statement  by  Stanley  F.  Yolles,  M.D.,  Direc- 
tor, National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
Associate  Administrator  for  Mental  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, Apr.  22,  1969) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  appear  today 
to  discuss  the  scope  of  the  national  drug 
abuse  problem  and  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  in  the  area  of  drug 
abuse. 

Drug  abuse  takes  a  multitude  of  shapes.  It 
Is  the  heroin  user  Injecting  his  "H",  the 
niethedrlne  user  high  on  "speed,"  or  the  four- 
teen-year-old sniffing  airplane  glue.  But  it 
Is  also  the  suburban  housewife  using  her  diet 
pills  for  a  quick  pick-me-up,  the  driving  ex- 
ecutive alternating  between  stimulants  by 
day  and  sleep-Inducing  barbiturates  at  night, 
the  urbanlte  needing  those  extra  1  or  2 
lunch-hour  martinis. 

Yet,  more  than  that,  drug  abuse  and  nar- 
cotic addiction  are  major  and  growing  public 
health  problems  of  major  national  concern. 
As  of  December  31,  1968,  the  number  of  ac- 
tive narcotic  addicts  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  was  approximately  64,- 
000  and  estimates  of  the  true  number  of 
addicts  are  appreciably  higher  and  on  the 
order  of  100,000  to  110.000.  Hallucinogenic 
substances  such  as  marihuana  have  been  at 
the  least  experimented  with  by  millions  of 
Americans. 

The  costs  of  narcotic  abuse  to  society  are 
both  quantifiable  and  non-quantlflable.  The 
latter  Include  personal  and  social  costs  which 
resvilt  from  the  dysfunction  of  narcotic 
abusers  as  people. 

The  quantifiable  factors  associated  with 
narcotic  abuse  Include  costs  for:  law  en- 
forcement, crime  associated  with  abuse,  lost 
productivity,  and  the  cost  of  research  and 
treatment  programs.  There  are  also  welfare 
costs  associated  with  broken  families  and 
with  unemployed  abusers. 

The  total  of  Involuntary  social  costs  of 
narcotic  drug  abuse  amounts  to  $541  million 
per  year. 

Narcotic  addiction  historically  tended  to 
be  concentrated  In  ghetto  neighborhoods 
with  Inadequate  housing  and  a  lack  of 
physical  and  social  cohesion.  We  are  now  wit- 
nessing the  signs  of  increasing  use  of  heroin 
In  suburban  areas. 

The  number  of  non-narcotic  drug  abusers. 
Including  those  addicted  or  habituated  to 
agents  such  as  sedatives,  stimulants,  mari- 
huana, LSD  and  related  drugs,  and  certain 
"tranquillizers,"  can  only  be  grossly  esti- 
mated. Inferences  as  to  the  size  of  the  prob- 
lem can  be  drawn,  however,  from  data  on 
production  and  Illicit  diversion  of  barbitu- 
rates and  amphetamines. 

About  eight  billion  amphetamine  tablets 
(40  tons)  are  produced  In  a  year — enough 
to  provide  each  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
the  United  States  with  35  doses.  About  half 
of  these  tablets,  It  Is  estimated,  go  Into  Illicit 
channels  of  distribution  at  bars,  gas  stations, 
and  restaurants. 

Five  hundred  tons  of  barbiturates  were 
produced  10  years  ago.  This  Is  enough  to 
provide  28  doses  for  each  person  In  the 
population.  Here,  too,  there  Is  a  large  Illegal 
market. 

Several  of  the  relatively  new  and  popular 
non-barbiturate  sedatives  and  tranquillizers 
have  been  found  capable  of  causing  state  of 
intoxication  and  dependence  If  seriously  over- 
used. These  drugs  Include  meprobamate 
(Mlltown,  Equanll),  el"thethlmlde  (Dorl- 
den),  and  chlordlazepoxlde   (Librium). 
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Of  those  aiuBlng  theM  drugs,  the  range 
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of    persons     fllrectly     affected     Is     between 
300.000  and  40^.000 

The  use  of  !LSD  has  declined  during  the 
past  two  years.  In  part  It  may  be  due  to  the 
Information  disseminated  about  Its  dangers 
and  the  fact  tfcat  it  does  not  provide  Instant 
Insight  or  magical  solutions  to  one's  prob- 
lems. It  remal&s  a  drug  of  abuse  essentially 
for  young  mldldle-class  persons. 

Marihuana  use  has  been  rapidly  Increas- 
ing m  the  p^st  Ave  years.  Although  orig- 
inally restricted  to  certain  Jazz  musicians, 
artists  and  ghjetto  dwellers,  it  has  now  ap- 
peared among  the  middle  and  upper  class. 
A  conservative^  estimate  of  persons,  both  Ju- 
venile and  adiilt.  who  have  used  marihuana 
at  least  once  U  about  6  million. 

The  Nationaa  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Is  expending  danslderable  effort  In  the  area 
of  narcotic  ad<ilctlon  research.  Currently,  the 
NIMH  supporti  59  research  projects  which 
have  narcotics  land /or  narcotic  abuse  as  their 
principal  focui.  These  studies  range  from 
examination  oj  the  basic  neurophysiology  of 
drug  action  to  the  studies  of  the  psycho- 
social characteristics  of  users.  The  NIMH  ex- 
pends approximately  $2,600,000  In  the  sup- 
port of  such  ^search.  In  addition,  fellow- 
ship. .t*alnlng  and  special  faclllUes  grants  in 
-thla  asaa  raise  total  grant  monies  In  fiscal 
1969  to  nearly  I  $11  million. 

One  major  cifflculty  In  the  treatment  of 
narcotic  addlcti  has  been  their  tendency  to 
relapse.  Current  research  la  being  conducted 
on  the  development  of  a  method  to  varlfy 
an  addlcfs  abstinence  from  opiates.  It  Is 
anticipated  tha(t  early,  reliable  detection  of 
relapses  will  p^ove  helpful  In  the  followup 
treatment  of  nircotlc  addicts. 

An  exciting  apd  controversial  advance  has 
been  the  development  of  methadone  main- 
tenance prograOis  and  the  use  of  other  nar- 
cotic antagonists,  such  as  Cyclazoclne  and 
Naloxone.  Slnc^  methadone  maintenance  In- 
volves the  continued  use  of  a  narcotic  on 
a  long-term  basis,  It  has  been  the  object 
of  criticism.  The  general  idea  consists  of 
treating  heroin!  addicts  by  first  stabilizing 
them  on  a  d4lly  maintenance  dosage  of 
methadone  and  subsequently  undertaking 
rehabUlUUon,  tather  than  the  usual  se- 
quence in  otheij  programs  of  first  withdraw- 
ing the  narcotli  drug  and  then  attempting 
rehabilitation.    [ 

Research  attempting  to  assess  the  efficacy 
of  this  treatmeit  has  indicated  that  for  se- 
lected patlentsJ  social  rehabUltatlon  Is  a 
feasible  goal.  Htwever,  methadone  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  tunlversal  treatment"  for  all 
addicts,  nor  doas  it  result  In  an  abstinence 
from  drugs,  qonalderlng  the  Impact  of 
methadone  maintenance  programs,  we  need 
to  gain  a  thorough  understanding  of  its  Im- 
pUcatlons  for  all  aspects  of  the  Individual's 
functioning,  an^  a  wide  variety  of  studies 
toward  this  end  lare  being  supported.  Studies 
are  also  being  st^pported  to  develop  new  and 
long- acting  antagonists. 

To  better  understand  the  motivation  of 
narcotics  users,  both  those  In  city  ghettos 
as  well  as  middle-class  suburbs,  the  In- 
stitute  Is   suppcrtlng   several   studies. 

Research  U  bel  ng  conducted  on  drug  users 
within  the  conte  tt  of  their  local  slimi  neigh- 
borhoods. The  fjcus  Is  on  the  specific  In- 
dividual with  en^hasls  on  his  movement  to- 
ward drug  usagfe  and  his  development  of 
addict  Identity.    | 

For  any  contrbl  program  to  be  effective 
knowledge  Is  nesded  of  the  extent  of  the 
narcotics  addiction  problem. 

In  view  of  the  |e.-tlmate  that  over  one-half 
of  the  narcotic  addicts  In  the  United  States 
live  in  New  York,  principally  In  New  York 
City.  NIMH  reseachers  are  assisting  the  New 
York  City  Health  Department  with  a  register 
giving  a  reliable,  up-to-date,  undupllcated 
count  of  narcotic  addiction  there. 
Results   la    thi     area   of   treatment   have 


often  been  discouraging,  particularly  If  the 
criterion  of  success  Is  total  abstinence  from 
drugs.  At  least  part  of  the  difficulty  with 
treatment  has  been  that  the  addict  was  often 
treated  In  a  hospital  far  from  his  home  com- 
munity and  was  not  adequately  followed  up 
upon  release. 

Means  for  overcoming  this  deficiency,  and 
others,  were  provided  In  the  Narcotic  Addict 
RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  89-793). 
Through  this  Act.  known  as  NARA,  Congress 
established  a  new  national  policy.  It  calls 
for  the  treatment  of  narcotics  addicts  rather 
than  prosecuting  them  under  criminal 
statutes. 

For  the  first  time.  Federal  law  provides 
that  narcotics  addicts  may  apply  for  treat- 
ment in  lieu  of  prosecution  for  certain 
crimes  and  that  addicts  not  charged  with 
a  criminal  offense  may  also  be  committed 
to  the  Surgeon  General  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation. 

The  Act  set  In  motion  a  new  nationwide 
program  for  the  supervised  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  addicts  In  the  community. 
The  NIMH  Division  of  Narcotic  Addiction 
and  Drug  Abuse  U  responsible  for  the  ex- 
amination and  treatment  of  patients  com- 
mitted under  the  Act. 

■ntles  I,  n.  and  m  of  NARA  are  designed 
to  extend  and  Improve  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs  already  In  existence. 
The  basic  principle  of  Title  IV,  the  develop- 
ment of  community  programs  for  addicts. 
Is  now  Incorporated  in  a  new  law  (PL  90- 
574)  which  permits  the  NIMH  to  make  grants 
for  construction  and  staffing  of  narcotic  ad- 
dict and  alcoholism  faculties  In  communi- 
ties. 

The  first  NARA  patient  was  committed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Title  I  on  June  29.  1967 
As  of  February  1.  1969,  1.287  addicts  had  been 
admitted  to  NIMH  CUnlcal  Research  Centers 
in  Fort  Worth  and  Lexington.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 6  percent  charged  with  a  criminal  offense 
chose  commitment  under  the  provisions  of 
Title  I  In  lieu  of  prosecution;  and  66  per- 
cent were  committed  under  Title  HI.  Ninety- 
one  percent  of  the  -ntle  III  commitments 
were  Initiated  by  the  addict  himself. 

When  suitable  State  and  local  facUlUes 
have  been  developed,  these  services  wlU  be 
contracted  for  as  close  as  possible  to  the  ad- 
dict's home  community.  As  of  March  1969. 
there  were  contracts  for  services  with  70 
agencies  In  66  different  cities  and  39  different 
States  caring  for  306  patients.  NIMH  staff 
wlU  be  assigned  to  area  offices  in  the  11  met- 
ropolitan areas  having  the  largest  population. 
While  searching  for  better  means  of  treat- 
ing narcotic  addicts,  the  NIMH  simultane- 
ously conducts  prevention  and  education  pro- 
grams. The  basic  philosophy  underlying  the 
NIMH  Information/education  program  Is  our 
intent  to  bridge  the  credibility  gap  by  pre- 
senting the  facts.  Having  long  had  the  re- 
sponsIbUltles  for  drug  abuse  education  and 
information.  It  Is  the  NIMH's  goal  to  develop 
effective  educational  programs  for  use  In  ele- 
mentary. Junior,  and  senior  high  schools  and 
colleges,  as  well  as  parents'  groups  and  other 
segments  of  the  community.  Other  members 
of  the  NIMH  staff  who  have  accompanied  me 
here  today  will  tell  you  about  these  educa- 
tional efforts  aimed  at  the  general  popula- 
tion. 

Other  preventive  and  educational  materials 
are  made  available  to  the  scientific  commu- 
nity and  others  who.  by  virtue  of  their  fre- 
quent contact  with  users  and  potential  users 
of  drugs,  can  form  a  first  line  of  defense 
against  continued  drug  abuse. 

As  the  national  center  for  support  of  re- 
search In  narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse, 
the  NIMH  has  a  primary  responsibility  In 
coordinating  and  disseminating  research 
findings,  technical  Information,  and  note- 
worthy scientific  advances  In  the  field.  This 
is  accomplished  by  ongoing  consultation  and 
liaison  activities  by  the  staff  of  the  Division 
of  Narcotic  Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse. 


In  addition,  the  Institute's  National  Clear- 
inghouse for  Mental  Health  Information,  the 
world's  largest  computerized  repository  of 
mental  health  and  related  findings,  is  ac- 
tively engaged  In  assisting  the  researcher 
and  therapist  keep  abreast  of  technical  in- 
formation In  drug  abuse. 

The  goal  Is  to  develop  a  complete  data 
bank  of  all  Important  research  and  new 
methods  relevant  to  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse.  This  bank  already  Is  a  valuable  source 
of  accurate  and  completa  blbUographles  and 
references  tailored  to  the  needs  of  Individ- 
ual researchers.  Information  gathered  for  the 
data  bank  is  also  used  to  publish,  on  a  reg- 
ular basis.  Drug  Dependency  Notes,  con- 
taining timely,  original  articles  of  major  im- 
portance in  drug  abuse  research  and  recent 
bibliographies  of  new  research. 

The  potential  audience  of  Drug  Depend- 
ence Notes  Is  large.  In  addition  to  physicians, 
psychologlcata.  sociologists  and  other  mental 
health  professionals,  educators,  legislators, 
and  lawyers  will  have  use  for  these  reports 
of  research  facts. 

The  Clearinghouse  Is  also  producing  a 
complete  directory  of  treatment  and  re- 
habUltatlon facilities  In  the  United  States. 
Although  the  number  of  such  facilities  is 
essential  information  about  the  facilities 
win  provide  a  much  needed  source  of  In- 
formation to  those  who  seek  professional 
help.  Another  Clearinghouse  pubUcatlon,  the 
Mental  Health  Digest,  frequently  carries 
scientific  articles  on  drug  abuse. 

It  is  clear  that  one  Is  not  dealing  here 
with  a  simple,  unitary  phenomenon.  Drug 
abuse  is  a  health,  legal,  social,  economic,  and 
moral  problem.  Drug  abuse  Is  a  complex 
phenomenon  In  which  the  major  Interact- 
ing factors  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
drug,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  society 
within  which  the  drug  Is  abused. 

It  is  evident  that  there  will  be  no  simple 
solution  to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  Sub- 
stantial effort  must  be  devoted  to  prevention, 
discovery  and  dissemination  of  new  knowl- 
edge, and  development  of  more  and  bet- 
ter treatment  resources. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  to  mount  the  programs 
needed  to  deal  flexibly  with  the  many  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse.  As  the  problem  is  com- 
plex and  changing,  so  must  be  the  strategies 
designed  to  understand  and  cope  with  it. 
This  Is  the  end  toward  which  we  at  the 
NIMH  have  dedicated  our  resources. 

Drug  Abuse:  Edttcationai.  Etports 
(Statement  by  Sidney  Cohen,  M.D.,  Director, 
Division  of  Narcotic  Addiction  and  Drug 
Abuse,  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration. U.S.  Depsu^ment  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  April  22,   1969) 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT 

It  Is  evident  that  the  prevention  of  drug 
taking  behavior  or  the  conversion  of  the  drug 
abuser  Into  an  abstinent  person  is  the  ideal 
solution  to  the  problem  of  drug  dependence. 
These  methods  require  a  modification  of 
attitudes  and  beliefs.  Attitude  and  belief 
change  can  be  best  accomplished  by  sklUfulIv 
presenting  factual  Information  and  by  cor- 
recting false  Ideas  about  the  abused  drugs. 
It  Is  our  position  that  the  presentation  of 
unbiased  information  is  sufficiently  Impres- 
sive that  It  will  deter  most  potential  or  ac- 
tual users.  Furthermore,  attempts  to  sermon- 
ize or  to  scare  with  inaccurate  statements  Is 
likely  to  fall  or  even  encourage  mass  drug 
abuse.  This  is  so  because  young  people  are 
likely  to  rebel  against  patently  false  Infor- 
mation. In  the  drug  area  the  generation  gap 
often  consists  of  ignorance  about  drugs  on 
the  part  of  the  elders  and  illusions  about 
drugs  on  the  part  of  the  youngsters.  We  are 


attempting  to  close  the  gap  from  both  direc- 
tions. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
is  expanding  $900,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1969 
for  drug  education  and  Information.  A  de- 
scription of  the  more  Important  educational 
projects  follows. 

I.    FOR   TEACHERS 

Since  the  teacher  is  often  the  first  person 
who  Is  asked  questions  and  must  provide 
answers  about  dangerous  substances  a  num- 
ber of  projects  are  directed  specifically  at  the 
educator. 

1.  A  sixteen  page  center  Insert  dealing 
with  the  facts  and  techniques  of  teaching 
the  facts  about  drug  abuse  was  pUced  In 
the  March  1969  issue  of  Today's  Education, 
the  National  Education  Association  Journal 
which  Is  circulated  to  1,400.000  educators 
(copy  attached).  The  Insert  can  be  easily 
removed  from  the  magazine  for  future  use. 
Additional  copies  can  t>e  obtained  on  request. 
During  Fiscal  Year  1970  a  second  Insert  will 
be  placed. 

2.  A  two  week  teacher's  workshop  in  coop- 
eration with  the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
(AAHPER)  was  held  for  20  teachers  from 
all  regions  of  the  country  In  San  Francisco 
and  Mendlclno  State  Hospital  during  October 
1968.  The  entire  workshop  was  videotaped 
and  printed  materials  were  developed.  Each 
participant  was  to  return  to  the  school  dis- 
trict and  conduct  two-day  workshops  for  the 
local  AAHPETR  members.  14  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  held.  From  the  experience  gained 
at  the  workshop  a  handbook  of  materials  was 
selected  for  publication  (draft  copy  attached) 
entitled  "Drug  Abuse  Education." 

3.  A  film  library  which  Is  being  selected  by 
a  group  of  scientific  and  communication  ex- 
perts. Mr.  Kurtz  will  elaborate  on  this. 

4.  A  contract  to  researchers  in  Dade  Coun- 
ty. Florida,  is  under  serious  consideration. 
"They  hope  to  develop  a  new  model  of  drug 
abuse  education.  Teachers  and  parents  will 
be  involved,  but  the  innovative  aspects  is  the 
key  role  of  the  students  themselves  in  doing 
the  work  of  preparing  materials,  designing 
programs  and  giving  the  instruction. 

5.  The  Center  for  Studies  of  Substance 
Abuse  In  New  York.  N.Y.,  has  been  working 
under  an  NIMH  grant  to  provide  specific 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  special  problems 
that  vary  from  school  to  school.  Their  team 
is  Invited  Into  a  school  and  they  obtain 
accurate  Information  about  the  situation 
from  students,  faculty  and  administration. 
Then  they  design  a  solution  for  the  special 
situation. 

n.    FOR   THE    COMMTJNm 

1.  An  up-to-date  list  of  agencies  and  facu- 
lties concerned  with  drug  abuse  is  badly 
needed.  Resources  where  individuals  and 
agencies  can  go  for  help  and  information 
will  be  collected  by  city.  Numerous  private, 
city,  county.  State  and  Federal  agencies  are 
avaUable.  but  a  complete  directory  is  not. 

2.  The  NIMH  has  issued  four  flyers  called 
"Marihuana."  "The  Hallucinogens."  "The  Up 
and  Down  Drugs"  and  "The  Narcotics."  Over 
a  million  copies  have  been  distributed,  and 
another  four  million  are  in  press. 

3.  A  Spanish  language  edition  of  the  four 
flyers  mentioned  above  for  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
Mexican-Americans  will  be  printed.  In  addi- 
tion to  direct  translations;  there  will  be  tai- 
lored flyers  for  the  speciflc  cultural  require- 
ments of  those  groups. 

4.  Reprints  of  other  educational  materials 
such  as  Dr.  YoUes*  New  York  Times  Magazine 
article  and  the  NARA  flyer  are  being  distrib- 
uted (copies  attached). 

5.  Personnel  from  the  Division  of  Narcotic 
Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse  have  given  many 
talks  to  high  schools,  colleges,  community 
groups.  Jurists,  legislators  and  professional 
groups.  Although  no  assigned  personnel  are 
a\'allable  for  these   lectures   and   discussion 


groups,  the  staff  wUUngly  attempts  to  meet 
aa  many  requests  for  speakers  as  possible. 

6.  Consultations  with  many  agencies  pub- 
lic and  private  have  been  provided.  Com- 
mittees and  groui>8  which  are  forming  to  deal 
with  some  aspect  of  drug  abuse  have  sought 
out  the  NIMH  as  a  source  of  Information. 

7.  Written  into  the  grants  of  our  six  NARA 
Centers  and  of  the  additional  ones  to  be 
funded  during  Fiscal  Year  1969  is  a  provision 
requiring  that  they  serve  as  a  community  re- 
source for  education  and  information  on 
drug  abuse. 

8.  We  are  about  to  write  a  contract  with 
a  group  of  researchers  In  Nevada  who  will 
examine  and  evaluate  different  techniques 
of  drug  abuse  educational  efforts.  The  pro- 
gram win  coordinate  school  and  community 
activities  and  will  compare  small  vs.  large 
group  meetings. 

9.  A  series  of  high  school  newspaper  edi- 
tors' conferences  by  regions  are  planned.  In 
general  they  will  be  tied  into  a  university 
Journalism  program  with  drug  abuse  as  a 
prime  topic.  It  is  planned  that  experts  in 
this  field  will  speak  and  answer  their  queries. 
In  turn,  they  will  report  on  the  conference 
in  their  student  newspapers. 

in.    FOR    THE    PROFESSIONAL 

1.  A  quarterly  Journal  "Drug  Dependence" 
will  be  Issued,  beginning  July  1969.  It  will 
contain  articles  pertinent  to  the  subject  and 
abstracts  of  articles  in  other  Journals  on 
drug  abuse.  Tills  specialized  Journal  will  be 
a  concentrated  source  of  Information  for 
scientists  of  all  fields. 

2.  A  book  Is  In  press  which  represents  the 
proceedings  of  a  conference  held  on  the  effect 
of  LSD  on  chromosome  structure.  It  contains 
an  up-to-date  bibliography  on  the  subject. 

3.  A  grant  has  been  provided  for  investi- 
gators at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  to  explore  new  therap>eutic  ap- 
proaches to  the  drug  taker.  If  the  approach 
proves  to  be  successful,  it  will  provide  thera- 
pists with  an  additional  technique  of  dealing 
with  drug  abusers.  In  essence  it  represents 
an  effort  to  demonstrate  that  one  can  "turn 
on"  to  life  rather  than  require  drugs. 

4.  The  National  Clearinghouse  for  Mental 
Health  Information  and  the  Division  of  Nar- 
cotic Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse  are  plan- 
ning to  expand  the  present  collection  of  ma- 
terial in  the  computer  to  Include  every  ar- 
ticle on  drug  abuse  in  the  world  literature 
In  the  form  of  an  annotated  reference.  It 
will  be  possible  to  furnish  an  investigator 
with  a  printout  of  abstracts  of  such  material 
on  any  aspect  of  this  subject. 

DRtrc  Abuse:  Educational  Efforts 
(Statement  by  Gerald  N.  Kurtz.  Director. 
Office  of  Communications,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  April  22, 
1969) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  today  to  discuss  the 
extensive  new  campaign  against  drug  abuse 
being  conducted  across  the  country  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

There  are  several  aspects  to  the  NIMH  edu- 
cation/Information effort:  A  public  service 
announcement  series  presented  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  mass  media;  a  program  for  the 
educational  community,  including  curricu- 
lum development  and  workshops;  a  grass- 
roots program  to  disseminate  material  and 
Information  to  parents,  youngsters  and  the 
general  public;  a  professional  communica- 
tions program  aimed  at  providing  the  latest 
scientific  findings  to  physicians  and  research- 
ers. 

We  are  taking  advantage  of  every  chan- 
nel of  communication  to  reach  our  widely 
divergent   audiences.   The   messages,   which 


are  custom-tailored  to  specific  target  groups, 
all  have  one  thing  In  conunon.  They  present 
the  facts.  We  believe  that  only  a  factual 
campaign  can  bridge  the  credibility  gap 
which  exists  In  this  area. 

Thousands  of  young  people  are  convinced 
that  "drugs  are  the  answer."  Their  parents 
and  teachers  are  anxious  and  alarmed.  Mis- 
information, contradictory  information  re- 
ceived by  our  youth,  has  been  widening  the 
so-called  generaUon  gap.  By  presenting  the 
facts  without  resorting  to  scare  techniques 
or  exaggeration,  and  by  presenting  these 
facts  in  language  and  via  media  appropriate 
to  the  audience,  we  believe  we  will  have  an 
impact. 

This  week  we  are  launching  what  we  call 
our  'umbrella  campaign."  Factual  public 
service  messages;  which  have  been  prepared 
by  a  national  advertising  agency — on  a  non- 
profit basis — have  been  sent  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Advertising  Council  to  radio 
and  television  outlets  across  the  country. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  material  has 
been  pre-tested  by  the  agency  before  groups 
of  young  people,  former  addicts,  and  addicts. 
For  the  past  month  we  have  been  conduct- 
ing a  pilot  program  in  the  Washington.  DC. 
metropolitan  area.  Following  two  one-half 
hour  segments  of  a  three  part  film  series, 
"The  Distant  Drummer,"  shown  during  prime 
time  with  the  cooperation  of  a  network  af- 
filiate, television  and  radio  spot  announce- 
ments were  made  available  to  every  TV  and 
radio  station  in  the  area.  The  response  of 
the  stations  was  enthusiastic.  The  spots 
continue  to  be  used  throughout  the  broad- 
casting day  on  most  stations. 

The  public  media  campaign,  which  goes 
national  this  week,  is  divided  into  several 
segments.  Our  primary  aim  is  to  arm  young 
people  and  their  parents  with  the  facts  to 
help  them  resist  pressures  to  experiment 
with  drugs — marihuana  and  LSD.  We  also 
have  special  messages  for  adults  who  overuse 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates,  and  a  sub- 
campaign  for  residents  of  the  inner  city  ex- 
posed dally  to  the  dangers  of  heroin  addic- 
tion. 

The  spots  are  directed  at  the  potential 
user  in  each  category,  and  since  our  largest 
target  audience  Is  young  people,  messages  are 
sophisticated  and  factual  nnd  are  intended 
as  ammunition  for  the  youngster  to  resist 
peer-group  pressure. 

There  was  one  exception  to  this:  a  segment 
of  the  campaign  alms  mainly  at  middle-class 
housewives,  concerning  the  abuse  of  am- 
phetamines and  barbiturates.  These  women, 
having  found  ways  to  exceed  the  prescribed 
amount,  are  probably  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  serious  drug  abusers  and  are 
potentially  In  trouble.  The  approach  to  them 
was  quite  different  from  our  approach  to 
youth.  It's  harsher  .  .  .  scarier.  But  this  has 
an  interesting  side-effect  on  the  youth  effort. 
The  reason  is  simple:  Most  young  psople 
will  say  that  as  long  as  Mom  pops  pills  all 
day.  and  Dad  drinks  himself  into  oblivion  on 
the  weekend,  there's  no  hard  line  they  can 
take  on  drugs  that  is  anything  but  trans- 
parently hypocritical.  So  when  an  establish- 
ment campaign  on  drugs  seems  to  go  Im- 
partially after  drug  abuse  wherever  it  occurs, 
even  in  the  parent  group,  it  may  win  a  few 
more  sympathetic  ears  when  it  focuses  on  the 
young. 

Here.  then,  are  the  four  television  spot 
announcements  aimed  at  the  alarming 
amount  of  adult  abuse  of  amphetamines  and 
barbituates. 

In  arming  the  "potential  user"  with  am- 
munition of  resistance,  the  spots  talk  in  a 
quiet,  rational,  totally  factual  way  about 
the  known  dangers  of  using  each  of  these 
drugs.  There  is  a  minimum  of  witty,  slick 
advertising  phrases.  Irony  Is  used  occasion- 
ally, for  that  is  a  favorite  literary  device  of 
the  young.  In  the  main,  however,  the  sp>ot 
simply  says:  here  are  the  facts  you  as  an 
Intelligent  human  being  need  to  help  you 
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make  up  you  •  mind.  Nowhere  do  the  spot* 
preach,  make  a  moral  Judgment,  or  shake  a 
flnger. 

One  crlterli)n  was  carefully  appUed  to 
everything  produced  on  this  project.  The 
spots  scrupulcusly  avoid  showing  any  aspect 
of  the  drug  sc«  ne  In  any  light  which  might  be 
remotely  consi  rued  as  being  attractive. 

The  spot  linnouncements  prepared  for 
youth  speak  f(jir  themselves.  We  have  the  six 
announcements    that    are    currently    being 

We  think  the  radio  campaign  Is  of  partic- 
ular Importance.  Radio  perhaps  Is  the  only 
common  communications  denominator  In 
trying  to  reai  h  young  people  away  from 
home,  at  schocl,  after  school  m  the  suburbs 
as  well  as  in  t  le  ghettos.  You  see  transistor 
radios  on  busei  and  subways,  in  the  streets 
at  beaches,  pools  and  playgrounds. 

Accordingly,  six  radio  spots  for  a  general 
audience    uslni    the   same   approach    as   the 
television  mate-lal  are  now  being  distributed 
Currently   in   production    are    radio   spots 
prepared  from  "taped  Interviews  with  former 
addicts,  who  tel  their  stories.  Here  are  several 
of  them  which  wUl  be  sent  out  with  factual 
material  for  the  disc  Jockey  or  general  an- 
nouncer to  prep  are  his  own  script. 
-     °'^*  °^  t^6  tiost  dramatic  aspects  of  the 
campW^ls  th<   radio  material  for  the  Black 
ghetlfc.  TTieee  r  adlo  spots  were  prepared  by 
a    youth   who   Is   himself   a   resident  of   the 
ghetto  now  wor!  clng  for  the  advertising  agen- 
cy. They  address  the  problem  In  a  way  that 
only    someone    with    first-hand    experience 
could  communl(«te. 

To  support  the  Inner-clty  targetted  radio 
campaign,  we  hive  also  prepared  posters  for 
car  cards,  blllbcards,  school  bulletin  boards, 
club  rooms  an  1  the  like.  The  campaign 
theme,  "Slavery"  as  you  have  Just  heard  on 
the  radio  spots,  Is  being  carried  through  In 
the  print  media.  Here  are  slides  of  these 
posters,  which  li  cidentally  also  were  Inspired 
by  the  same  youag  ghetto  resident.  This  ma- 
terial Is  now  in  production  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

In  mid-May  another  group  of  spot  an- 
nouncements wll  1  be  released.  In  these,  lead- 
ing sports,  musl:,  TV,  and  stage  celebrities 
will  discuss  facts  about  drug  abuse.  And  other 
materials  are  being  prepared  for  radio  and 
television. 

For  example,  w  th  the  help  of  Otto  Oraham 
who  has  agreed  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to 
NIMH,  special  ra  llo  and  TV  messages  are  to 
be  recorded  by  professional  and  amateur 
athletic  stars  for  broadcast  on  a  seasonal 
year-round  basis.  We  are  asking  cooperation 
of  major  professional  athletic  leagues  and 
broadcasters  to  p  -ogram  these  messages  dur- 
ing live  broadcistlng  of  athletic  events 
locally.  The  Idea  Is  that  a  WlUle  Mays  spot 
would  be  played  ror  a  San  Francisco  broad- 
Mst/telecast  of  tie  Giant  game  and  that  It 
will  be  seen  or  heard  in  the  city  of  the 
Giants'  opponent;  as  well. 

A  contemporar  r  designer,  well  known  to 
today  s  youth— P«  ter  Max— is  doing  an  anti- 
drug poster,  whlcii  will  be  featured  with  the 
w  !^l^°  televlsloi  .  The  poster  will  be  printed 
by  GPO  and  sent   o  all  requesters. 

AjQother  poster,  designed  in  the  "Graphics 
Of  Today  by  a  ycung  NIMH  artist,  Mr  Bill 
Bowman,  carries  mother  campaign  theme- 
one  that  we  consliler  the  soundest  argument 

*f«nw*^*''P"""^'"''8  ^th  drugs.  It  asks. 
Win  they  turn  yc  u  on,  or  will  they  turn  on 
you?  It  Is  now  bel  tig  produced  In  psychedelic 
colors.  We  plan  to  show  these  on  some  68  000 
Post  Office  trucks  luring  the  month  of  Julv 
and  to  distribute  them  widely  In  schools 
recreation  centers  i  ind  so  forth. 
.^f^fK^""]  ?»«°"°"ed  the  aim  program,  not- 
ing the  debut  of  "The  Distant  Drummer" 
documentary  serlen  In  the  Washington  area. 

^Jm^  ^^:^^^  ^^'*®^'  ^^'<=^  Is  being  sched- 
uled for  prlme-tlm,i  television  airing  In  major 
U.S.  cities,  present  the  most  detailed  ac- 
count of  current  *  nowledge  about  narcotics 
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and  dangerous  drugs  ever  recorded  on  film 
Beginning   with    the   history   of   the   doddv 
plant,  these  Alms  record  how  opium  hasbeen 
used    through    hUtory— from    opium    Itself 
through  morphine  to  heroin— and  how  mans 
fascination  with  drugs  has  led  to  the  epidem- 
ic  proportion   of  drug  abuse   today.   These 
films  will  soon  be  available  through  a  drue 
abuse  Information  film  library  being  estab- 
Center**  ^"^  °^  *^^  National   Audiovisual 
This  series.  Intended  for  general  audiences 
will  be  supplemented  with  additional  films' 
for  specific  groups  which  will  elaborate  on 
particular  problem  areas  In  drug  abuse    A 
group   experienced   In  recording  true-to- life 
events  In  the  ghetto  will  prepare  a  film  on  the 
abuse  of  narcotics  In  the  Inner-clty.  A  docu- 
mentary     on     treatment— what     kinds     are 
available,  and  where— for  adults  and  teen- 
age  drug  abusers  U  aUo  being  prepared 

New  distribution  methods  are  being  tried 
in  an  effort  to  get  the  films  before  their  in- 
tended audiences.  Along  with  distribution 
through  the  film  libraries,  the  Institute  will 
establish  film  and  equipment  loans  through 
community  mental  health  centers. 

The  distribution  of  factual  literature  plays 
a  significant  role  In  the  current  campaign 
More  than  a  million  copies  of  four  flyer&- 
Marlhuana,  LSD,  Up  and  Down  Drugs,  and 
Narcotics— have  been  distributed  and  4  mil- 
lion more  are  in  press.  Already,  these  flyers 
have  been  distributed  to  schools,  community 
groups,  pharmacists  and  others 

DUtrlbutlon  wUl  soon  begin  to  doctors' 
and  dentists'  waiting  rooms— a  co-operative 
project  with  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Dental  Association 
In  addition,  the  flyers  will  be  used  to  answer 
public  inquiries  generated  by  the  mass  media 
campaign. 

They  are  being  translated  Into  colloquial 
Spanish  for  Mexican  Spanish-Americans  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  and  new  versions  for  Inner- 
city  audiences  are  planned.  The  "Hooked" 
comic  book— more  than  2  million  distribu- 
ted—will be  revised  and  a  Spanish  edition  is 
being  produced. 

Two  additional  publications  are  now  In 
press.  The  first.  "Before  Your  Kid  Tries 
Drugs,"  win  supply  parents  with  facts  on 
drug  abuse.  It  is  based  on  an  article  by  Dr 
Yolles  that  appeared  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine.  The  second,  dealing 
with  research  at  NIMH  on  drug  abuse  wlU 
be  distributed  to  college  students  to  provide 
them  with  up-to-date  findings  In  the  field 

The  FamUy  Service  Association  of  America 
working  with  prominent  theatrical  writers 
and  Actors  Equity,  is  preparing  an  open- 
ended  play  on  drug  abuse  Intended  for  show- 
ing before  parent  and  teenage  groups  by  pro- 
fessional companies,  college,  school  and  local 
dramatic  groups.  After  presentation  of  the 
play,  an  experienced  discussion  leader  wUl 
conduct  a  group  seminar  on  the  facts  about 
drug  abuse.  Productions  of  the  play  and 
copies  of  the  scripts  wUl  be  made  available 
nationally  and  at  the  local  level  for  use  by 
PTA's  and  other  organizations. 

In  another  effort  to  reach  high  school  stu- 
dents,  a  series  of  pUot  press  conferences 
and  workshops  will  be  conducted  this  sum- 
mer and  fan.  Approximately  1.000  high  school 
newspaper  editors  wlU  participate  In  these 
sessions,  where  they  win  meet  with  experts 
on  drug  abuse,  professional  Joumallsta,  high 
school  teachers  and  college  Journalism  pro- 
iBssors . 

The  students  will  be  asked  to  evaluate 
«T^^'*^  ^*^°^  nationally  distributed  by 
NIMH  and  to  offer  suggestions  on  new  mate- 
rials they  think  might  be  effective.  The  young 
JournaUste  at  the  conferences  will  write  edi- 
torials and  feature  stories  and  wlU  be  en- 
couraged to  produce  articles  and  stories  for 
use  In  their  own  pubUcatlons. 

Three  such  conferences  have  already  been 
approved.  Participating  unlversltlos  are  Syra- 
cuse University,  Kansas  State  University  and 
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University  of  Texas.  Proposals  are  belne 
sought  from  other  universities  across  the 
country  so  that  the  program  can  be  ex- 
panded. 

An  exhibits  program  for  schools,  health 
fairs.  State  and  County  fairs  Is  also  bein? 
mounted.  The  exhibits  will  be  the  vehicle 
for  distribution  of  factual  Uterature  and  for 
displaying  a  film  version  of  the  television 
spot  messages. 

In  still  another  direction,  staff  of  the  Of. 
fice  of  Communications  U  developing  mate 
rials  for  the  Nation's  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  for  the  dissemination  of  drug  abuse 
Information.  Pact  packets  are  being  prepared 
for  local  radio  stations,  syndicated  columns 
are  being  made  available  to  dally  and  week- 
ly  newspapers,  and  material  Is  being  assem- 
bled for  a  nationwide  editorial  campalm 
on  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse.  An  awards  pro- 
ZrZr.^u  ''^"i^  developed  to  accord  special 
JoSlsm  °"t«»*ndlng  public  service 

thS  t^^M"?/""'  '  ^°"'^  "•'^  to  point  out 
that  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
has  been  negotiating  with  several  communi- 
cations research  firms  for  the  development 
of  a  study  to  evaluate  our  public  service 
campaign,  to  obtain  Information  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  messages,  use  of  color  vs 
black  and  white,  and  so  forth,  to  help  guide 
rials  development  of  feUow-up  mate- 

rtJ^^^"''^^'"'  '"■°*d-based  campaign  I  have 
PfforT^    represents    a    great    collaborative 
effort.   Staff  at   the   NIMH  Division  of  Nar- 
cotic Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse,  its  Center 
t^»    ^m^^  °i  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse,  and 
the    Office    of    Communications    have    been 
working  closely  with  other  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment  of  Defense.  We  have  also,  of  course 
been   working   with   the   private  sector-the 
advertising  profession,  communications  In- 
rSn^^'^   Partlculariy  with   the  National 
Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  Infor- 
S!!  °'',  f"'*    Education    and    the   American 
Medical  Association.  The  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil    which   is   comprised   of   more   than   60 
fJ^      .^°'*  private  organizations,  including 
the    APL-Cio.    most    professional    associa- 
tions, many  civic  associations,  scouting  and 
2o^„r^^'^f''^""'=*'   industry   which   means 
genuine  citizen  participation  in  our  efforts 
The  role  of  the  Coordinating  Council  wlli 
become  especially  valuable  as  the  campaign 
gains  momentum.  The  Council  will  be  under- 
taking such  invaluable  projects  as  film  and 
literature  evaluation  and  to  carry  on  an  even 
broader  public  program  at  the  local  level 
r.f'X  M-  "^?i'^^  ^^  indicated,  dnig  abuse  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions  m  the  United 
Klf!.^^.         programs  and  activities  we  have 
been   discussing   are  Just   a   beginning.   We 
plan   to   build   on  the   base  we   have  laid 
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RELOCA-nON  BILL 


(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  alleviating  what  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  bottleneck  in  our 
urban  redevelopment  programs,  namely, 
the  lack  of  statutory  procedures  for  per- 
sons who  will  be  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal or  model  cities  plans  to  question 
'^"£adequacy  of  the  relocation  plans. 

There  have  been  three  cities  which 
have  had  their  urban  renewal  programs 
slowed  down  or  halted  recently  because 
of  prolonged  lawsuits  over  the  adequacy 
of  the  relocation  plans  which  are  part 
of  each  urban  renewal  program.  One  of 
the  major  issues  has  been  whether  the 


people  who  are  to  be  dislocated  have  the 
right  to  question  the  relocation  plan.  In 
these  most  recent  cases — in  Norwalk. 
Conn.;  Philadelphia;  and  San  Fran- 
cisco— the  courts  have  held  that  dis- 
placees  do  indeed  have  the  standing  to 
sue. 

The  citizens  who  are  being  displaced 
certainly  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
question  whether  the  relocation  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  laws.  My 
bill  provides  for  a  two-step  procedure. 
Any  person  who  will  be  displaced  may 
ask  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  hold  hearings  and  issue 
a  decision  on  whether  the  relocation  plan 
meets  lawful  standards.  The  Secretary 
must  issue  this  decision  within  60  days 
of  the  request,  or  all  further  displace- 
ment activity  must  be  halted  imtil  the 
decision  is  issued.  If  the  decision  is  ad- 
verse to  the  di.splacee,  he  may  file  suit 
in  the  Federal  district  court  for  the  area 
in  which  he  resides  seeking  review  of  the 
Secretary's  decision. 

Our  urban  development  programs  are 
ci-ucial.  and  very  costly.  We  cannot  afford 
delays  of  the  type  that  have  resulted 
from  injunctions  growing  out  of  the  re- 
cent suits.  Delays  mean  higher  costs,  and 
sometimes  the  redrafting  of  the  entire 
program. 

And  yet  there  are  often  problems  with 
the  programs;  which  the  people  living 
in  the  areas  are  more  sensitive  to  than 
the  planners.  These  problems  often  do 
not  arise  until  the  program  is  being  im- 
plemented. We  must  give  the  people  most 
directly  affected  by  urban  renewal  or 
model  cities  full  opportunity  to  question 
the  relocation  portion  of  the  full  pro- 
gram, but  without  halting  the  entire 
plan.  That  is  what  my  bill  will  do. 

This  bill  is  also  needed  for  another 
reason.  HUD  in  the  past  has  coped  with 
this  case  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  De- 
partment has  no  established  policy  for 
dealing  with  suits  questioning  the  reloca- 
tion plans.  As  our  urban  programs  ex- 
pand, and  inner  city  residents  become 
more  active  in  questioning  these  plans, 
we  can  expect  more,  not  less,  activity. 
The  Department  in  the  past  has  not  rec- 
ognized this.  By  enacting  this  bill,  the 
Congress  would  signify  its  recognition. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  is  necessary.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  establish  a  procedure  for 
administrative  hearings  and  judicial  re- 
view of  the  relocation  question.  We  will 
do  this  without  the  danger  of  stopping 
the  entire  project,  as  has  happened  in 
the  past.  It  is  a  small  step,  but  an  im- 
portEint  one.  in  having  effective  programs 
for  eliminating  urban  decay  and  replac- 
ing it  with  urban  development. 


ISRAEL'S  21ST  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  21st 
anniversary  of  the  memorable  day  when 
the  Jewish  nation  was  reborn  reminds  us 
movingly  of  the  heroism  and  indomitable 
will  that  have  made  the  State  of  Israel 
a  reality.  And  wherever  there  is  doubt 
about  man's  capacity  to  shape  his  own 


future,   this  great  occasion  should   be 
cause  for  renewed  hope. 

But  there  is  reason,  too,  on  this  anni- 
versary for  continued  alertness  and  de- 
termination in  the  face  of  the  stub- 
bom  and  unreasoning  hostility  directed 
against  the  youthful  State  of  Israel  by 
her  Arab  neighbors,  and  there  is  cause 
for  dismay  and  for  outspoken  denuncia- 
tion in  the  growing  evidence  of  active 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  somber  realizations  are  cause  for 
a  different  celebration  in  Israel  than  in 
past  years  and  should  give  us  pause  as 
well.  There  will  be  no  military  parade, 
no  impressive  display  of  weaponry  or 
brilliant  air  maneuvers.  The  Knesset 
some  time  ago  decided  against  such 
demonstrations  in  these  days  of  trial  and 
tension. 

The  preceding  day,  as  is  customary, 
will  be  devoted  to  memorial  observances 
honoring  all  who  have  died  that  Israel 
might  live.  The  nation's  birthday  will  be 
celebrated  in  great  gatherings,  at  the 
fairgrounds  outside  Tel  Aviv  and  at  pub- 
lic places  in  cities  and  settlements 
throughout  the  land.  The  meaning  of 
this  restraint  cannot  be  ignored  by  the 
American  Government  or  the  world. 

However,  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  cannot  allow  us 
to  forget  the  achievement  of  the  people 
of  Israel  in  the  years  since  1948.  Bur- 
dened with  the  terrible  memories  of  Nazi 
persecution,  confronted  by  the  hatred  of 
the  Arab  States,  inundated  by  waves  of 
immigrants  of  the  most  diverse  social, 
economic  backgrounds,  handicapped  by 
lack  of  funds  and  space  and  by  the  bar- 
ren condition  of  much  of  the  land,  and 
forced  into  expensive  arms  race  as  a 
means  of  self-defense,  the  Israeli  people 
have  triumphed  over  every  obstacle. 

It  has  been  a  triumph  of  hope  but, 
even  more,  it  has  been  a  triimiph  of  the 
courage  and  faith  and  determination 
which  transformed  that  hope  into  im- 
pressive reality.  As  a  result,  Israel  stands 
today  as  an  oasis  of  freedom,  of  oppor- 
tunity, of  democracy  in  its  finest  sense, 
a  land  in  which  respect  for  human  dig- 
nity comes  first. 

But  Israel's  triumph  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted.  Her  victories  so  far  can  only 
be  considered  temporary,  for  the  tiny  but 
dynamic  country  is  still  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  survival.  We  in  America  who 
should  understand  better  than  most  the 
unique  quality  of  Israel's  accomplish- 
ments, carmot  be  indifferent  to  that 
struggle.  The  21st  anniversary  comes  at 
a  time  of  grave  challenge.  In  the  coming 
year  Israel  can  either  move  forward  to 
peace  by  retaining  her  firm  resolve  for  a 
viable  settlement,  or  can  be  cast  into  war 
by  the  unrelenting  hostility  of  her  foes. 
The  test  has  come  for  Israel's  friends. 
The  fonmi  of  that  test  is  at  the  United 
Nations  where  the  four  power  confer- 
ences are  now  in  progress.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  France  are  openly  hostile  to 
Israel.  Britain  is  eager  for  peace  at  any 
price.  This  leaves  the  United  States  to 
assert  Israel's  right  to  a  real  peace  and 
prevent  a  sellout  that  would  undermine 
the  interests  not  only  of  Israel  but  also 
of  our  own  United  States. 

Our  commemoration  today  of  Israel's 
21st  anniversary  will,  I  hope,  demon- 


strate that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  remains  deeply  concerned  and 
committed  to  those  people. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  MAGAZINE  SUB- 
SCRIPTION SALES  PRACTICES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  information  I 
have  received  from  the  Federal  Tiade 
Commission. 

At  my  urging,  the  Commission  several 
weeks  ago  authorized  a  limited  field  in- 
vestigation of  deceptive  and  fraudulent 
magazine  subscription  sales  practices. 
That  field  investigation,  conducted  pri- 
marily in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey, has  led  to  the  determination  that  a 
broader  investigation  of  the  magazine 
subscription  sales  industry  is  in  order. 

Consequently,  the  FTC  has  directed 
each  of  its  12  field  oflBces  across  the 
country  to  begin  an  immediate,  full- 
scale  investigation  of  magazine  subscrip- 
tion sales  practices  in  their  respective 
regions. 

These  field  offices  are  located  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Boston.  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Hous- 
ton, Tex.;  New  York  City,  N.Y.,;  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  and 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

Four  offices — Atlanta,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  York — have  been  des- 
ignated to  explore  the  subject  area  in 
greater  depth  than  the  other  eight.  Re- 
ports from  all  12  field  offices  have  been 
requested  within  45  days. 

The  specific  target  of  this  nationwide 
investigation  is  to  assess  the  impact  of 
the  FTC-endorsed  code  of  self-regula- 
tion which  was  established  in  1968  to 
EKJiice  sales  practices  among  the  'paid 
during  service" — PDS — long-term  budg- 
et payment — subscription  sales  com- 
panies. 

This  self-regulatory  code  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Central  Registry  of  Maga- 
zine Subscription  Solicitors,  an  agency 
sponsored  and  controlled  by  the  Maga- 
zine Publishers  Association.  The  FTC 
appraisal  of  the  so-called  Central  Regis- 
try Code  of  fair  practices  and  its  effec- 
tiveness will  take  into  consideration  the 
views  of  organizations  which  have  an 
interest  in  consumer  affairs  and  con- 
sumer protection,  as  well  as  views  of 
law-enforcement  officials  and  of  con- 
sumers themselves. 

I  am  optimistic  that  this  investiga- 
tion— which  I  anticipate  will  be  a  search- 
ing and  thorough  appraisal  of  the 
self-regulatory  code's  impact — will  sub- 
stantiate my  view  that  the  code  is  not 
effective,  will  not  be  effective,  and  ac- 
tually serves  as  a  smokescreen  behind 
which  unscrupulous  sales  practices  are 
flourishing. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  little  new  to  the  magazine  sales  indus- 
try's self-regulatory  code  except  its  en- 
dorsement by  the  FTC.  Actually.  Central 
Registry  supposedly  has  been  operating 
self-regulatory  codes  for  the  magazine 
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sales  Indtisiry  for  years  with  relatively 
little  succete  In  preventing  fraud  and 
deception  it  sales  practices. 

I  conten4  and  have  offered  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  to  this  effect  over  the 
past  2  months  and  intend  to  offer  far 
more  that  tthe  old  code  was  ineffective, 
the  new  co4e  is  ineffective,  and  that  the 
unscrupulous  practices  of  today  are  the 
same  old  tabetics  which  have  been  used 
within  the  Industry  to  dupe  consumers 
for  a  decadt  or  more.  If  anything  has 
occurred,  the  unscrupulous  practices 
have  gained  momentum  as  the  magazine 
subscription  sales  business  becomes  in- 
creasingly Competitive  and  competing 
nrms  grow  more  greedy  for  substantial 
chunks  of  the  magazine  subscription 
market. 

Further,  it  is  simple  matter  of  fact  that 
no  matter  tow  magazine  subscriptions 
are  sold— honestly  or  by  deception  and 
fraud— the  mounting  sales  are  a  valuable 
asjet  to  the  nagazine  publishers.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  General  Registry  ever 
providing  effective  control  over  the  sub- 
scription sales  industry  as  long  as  it  is 
operated  by  the  magazine  publishers 
which  benefit  from  the  increased  circula- 
tion and  souring  advertising  revenues 
which  result  from  sales  that  are  con- 
sumated  by  whatever  tactics  the  sub- 
scription sales  companies  utilize. 

In  conjunction  with  an  earlier  state- 
ment regarding  my  request  to  the  FTC 
for  a  full-scale  investigation,  I  inserted 
in  the  Record  expressions  of  interest  and 
concern  from  FTC  Chairman  Paul  Rand 
Dixon,  who  wrote  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  two  members  of  the  Com- 
miseion.    Mr.    Philip    Elman    and    Mr 
Everette  Maclntyre.  I  have  received  simi- 
lar expresslors  from  the  two  remaining 
members  and  would  Uke  to  include  those 
in  the  Record  at  this  time.  They  are 
Commissioners  Mary  Gardiner  Jones  and 
James  M.  Nicliolson.  The  letters  follows: 
Pkdi  ral  Trade  Commission, 
WasI  '.ington.  D.C.,  March.  4, 1969 
Hon.  PhedB.  RooKET. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roonet:  I  fully  agree 
with  your  concjrn  about  the  seriousness  of 
deceptions  respe  ctlng  newspaper  soUcltatlons 
I  ajn  a  strong  supporter  of  self-regulatory 
programs  but  I  agree  with  you  that  unless 
they  are  actlvelj  Implemented,  they  become  a 
charade. 

I  have  not  personally  looked  Into  the  Im- 
plementation o'  the  PDS  program.  I  had 
myself  asHed  fo;'  such  a  report  and  am  very 
glad  that  you  liave  called  this  matter  offi- 
cially to  our  attention.  You  can  be  assured 
that  I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  ensure 
that  any  deceptions  which  are  going  on  be 
proceeded  agalniit  promptly  by  the  staff. 
Very  since  rely  yours. 

Mart  Gardiner  Jones, 

Commissioner. 
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Hon.  Fred  B.  RoofcfEY. 
House  of  Represefitatives 
Washington,  D 

Dear  Congres4man 
delayed   In 
February  27, 
a  member  of  th 
previous  matter 
code  was  consld^ed 
sary  to  bring  m 
ground  of  the 
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As  I  undersUnd  the  facts,  the  Commission 
approved  the  regulatory  code  for  magazine 
subscription  salesmen  on  a  conditional  basis 
with  the  understanding  that  there  would  be 
a  review  of  the  manner  in  which  It  has  been 
operated  and  Its  effectiveness  three  years 
after  the  date  of  the  Advisory  Opinion  which 
was  rendered  in  May  of  1967.  While  'l  have 
read  the  Chairman's  report  to  you  dated 
March  6,  1967,  which  covers  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities taken  to  date  by  the  Code  Admin- 
istrator, I  am  wlthQut  any  firsthand  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
Code  In  dealing  with  the  many  trade  abuses 
which  exist  In  this  Industry. 

In  this  connection,  I  note  that  the  Code 
Itself  does  not  purport  to  cover  the  entire 
magazine  subscription  selling  Industry  Thus 
I  am  not  informed  as  to  whether  the  prac- 
tices which  have  been  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion were  engaged  in  by  members  of  the  In- 
dustry not  subject  to  the  Code  or  were  such 
as  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  those  administering  the  Code.  Prom  the 
Chairman's  report  to  you,  I  gather  the  matter 
Is  now  being  given  consideration  by  the  Code 
Administrator  with  the  result  that  action  is 
now  being  taken.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
situations  which  will  ulUmately  have  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  Commission  in  its  evalua- 
tion of  the  Code's  effectiveness. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned with  thU  matter  which  you  have 
brought  to  our  attenOon  and  intend  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  subsequent  reports 
as  to  the  progress  which  is  being  made  in 
correcting  the  situation.  I  am  further  equally 
concerned  that  the  Code  Itself  should  prove 
effective  in  other  situations  as  well  as  this 
particular  one  If  the  consumer  is  to  be  ade- 
quately protected  and  intend  to  give  close 
attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  matter  as 
well. 

Before  closing.  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  William  D.  Dixon,  the  attorney  who 
handled  the  Advisory  Opinion  request  at  staff 
level  and  to  whom  you  addressed  similar  In- 
quiries, is  now  serving  as  my  Legal  Adviser. 
I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  him  and 
had  the  benefit  of  his  background  knowledge 
in  preparing  my  reply  to  you,  which  he  would 
like  to  have  you  consider  as  taking  the  place 
of  his  reply  as  well.  I  am  sure  you  can  appre- 
ciate his  difficulty  in  his  present  posiUon  In 
personally  responding  to  a  matter  being  con- 
sidered at  the  Commission  level. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

James  M.  Nicholson, 

Commissioner. 
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Peder  a  Trade  Commission, 
Washir^gton,  D.C  .  March  17. 1969. 


respa  ndlng 
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Rooney:   I  have  been 
_   to  your  letter  dated 
orimarlly  because  I  was  not 
Commission  at  the  time  the 
^volving  the  self-regulatory 
and  so  found  it  neces- 
y^lf  up-to-date  on  the  back- 
em. 


VOYAGEURS    NATIONAL    PARK    IN 
MINNESOTA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota fMr.  Blatnik)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon the  seven  other  members  of  the 
Minnesota  House  delegation  join  me  in 
a  nonpartisan  effort,  reintroducing  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  establishment 
m  northern  Minnesota  of  a  Voyageurs 
National  Park. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  delegation  for  the  splendid  cooper- 
ation and  consideration  they  have  given 
me  throughout  last  year  and  in  recent 
months. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to 
preserve  a  truly  unique,  nationally  sig- 
nificant, and  magnificent  natural  re- 
source as  an  outstanding  water-recrea- 
tlon-oriented  park. 

This  exceptional  waterway  system  is 
clearly  worthy  of  the  high  honor  of  na- 
tional park  status.  Rich  in  the  history 


and  the  colArful  folklore  of  the  voya- 
geurs. whos#bold  pursuit  of  the  fur  trade 
opened  the  heartland  of  North  America 
these  contiguous  bodies  of  water  stretcii 
from  Crane  Lake  through  Namakan  and 
Kabetogama  Lakes  all  the  way  to  Rainy 
Lake,  and  provide  throughout  a  striking 
panorama  of  scenery,  geology,  forests 
and  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  usual  in  issues  of 
this  kind,  there  has  been  considerable 
controversy  in  the  discussion  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  park  proposal,  but  I  am 
confident  that  the  built-in  safeguards 
and  improvements  which  have  been  in- 
corporated into  this  legislation  will  make 
this  the  best  possible  and  fairest  proposal 
for  our  area. 

This  bill  is  a  product  of  the  combined 
best  judgments  of  knowledgeable  experts 
after  extensive  consideration  was  given 
over  a  period  of  many  months,  to  the 
numerous  suggestions  from  individual.^; 
various  groups,  county  and  State  official.'^ 
and  private  enterprise. 

We  offer  in  this  bill  a  precise,  definite 
proposal  describing  the  features  of  the 
park,  and  setting  forth  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  it  would  be  es- 
tablished by  law. 

We  have  worked  hard  for  the  best  bill 
which  would  respond  to  local  needs  and 
wishes  as  much  as  possible,  minimize  any 
adverse  effects  upon  the  cabin  owners, 
resorts,  and  other  businesses  dependent 
upon  the  park  area  for  their  Uvellhood. 
and  the  wood  products  and  paper  indus- 
try, wliich  would  be  affected  the  most- 
while  at  the  same  time  meeting  the  cri- 
teria required  for  a  national  park. 

Every  effort  possible  has  been  made 
and  will  continue  to  be  made  to  assure 
fair  treatment  to  the  people  now  living 
and  working  within  the  park  area,  and 
to  avoid  disturbing  present  uses  as  much 
as  possible. 

In  the  long  run.  this  Voyageurs  Na- 
tional Park  can— and  I  believe  it  will- 
bring  the  most  good  to  the  largest  num- 
ber of  people. 

It  will  be  of  significant  economic  ben- 
efit to  the  immediate  area,  as  well  as  to 
northeastern  Minnesota,  the  rest  of  the 
State,  and  will  certainly  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

It  is  my  hope  that  committee  hear- 
ings can  be  held  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  so  that  all  concerned  may 
be  allowed  to  express  their  views  on  the 
proposal. 

a    $14    MILLION   investment   PLANNED:    ACQVZ- 
SmON    COSTS    estimated    at    $21    MILLION 

Park  development  plans  will  bring  an 
investment  of  $14  million  in  Federal 
funds  to  northern  Minnesota  in  visitor 
centers,  campgrounds,  boat  marinas, 
hiking  trails,  snowmobile  routes,  picnic 
areas,  and  so  forth,  within  the  park  over 
a  5-year  period.  Acquisition  costs  might 
go  as  high  as  $21  million,  based  on  cur- 
rent land  values,  but  could  be  less,  de- 
pending on  how  much  State  and  Fed- 
eral land  can  be  exchanged  for  the 
private  holdings. 

safeguards  listed 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  especially  want  to  point 
out  that  the  bill  includes  a  number  of 
important  safeguards  guaranteed  by  law 
to  minimize  as  much  as  possible  any  ad- 
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verse  effects  upon  the  people  living  and 
working  in  the  area. 

The  significant  safeguards  in  the  bill 
are: 

RESORT   AND   CABIN    OWNERS 

The  bill  exempts  52  of  59  resort  and 
commercial  properties  in  the  Kabeto- 
gama area  from  acquisition. 

It  exempts  25  of  30  resorts  and  most 
of  the  nearly  170  private  cabins  in  the 
Crane  Lake  area  from  acquisition. 

Most  of  the  park's  access  points  would 
be  through  existing  resorts,  which  should 
give  private  enterprise  a  big  economic 
boost  and  which  will  permit  free  entry 
to  the  park. 

An  important  provision  of  the  bill  es- 
tablishes conditions  under  which  resorts 
subject  to  acquisition  may  continue  to 
operate  on  a  concession  basis  under  pri- 
vate management. 

NO  MAJOR  increase  IN   FEDERAL  LAND 
OWNERSHIP 

The  bill  opens  the  door  for  a  three- 
way,  private-State-Federal  land  ex- 
change that  would  offer  Boise-Cascade 
State  held  timberland  comparable  to 
their  present  holdings  within  an  econom- 
ical distance  from  the  mill.  By  using  pub- 
lic-private land  exchange  procedures  to 
the  maximum  and  holding  direct  acquisi- 
tion to  a  minimum.  Federal  landowner- 
ship  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  would 
hardly  be  increased  at  all.  and  the  coun- 
ties' tax  base  would  scarcely  be  affected. 

PLANNING  PROVISION 

I  have  asked  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Regional  Commission  for  funds  for  at 
least  a  1-year  study  on  the  development 
of  the  area  bordering  the  park. 

The  planning  will  be  done  jointly  by 
the  State,  county,  and  local  mimlclpal 
governments.  Hopefully,  this  will  provide 
the  initial  impetus  to  a  progressive  co- 
operation among  the  governmental  agen- 
cies for  the  economic  and  recreational 
benefit  of  northern  Minnesota  and  the 
entire  State. 

Under  this  planning  provision,  coun- 
ties aad  municipalities  will  have  a  voice 
in  the  development  of  the  park.  This  will, 
I  believe,  result  in  a  harmony  of  effort 
among  governmental  agencies,  providing 
maximum  benefit  for  all  concerned  and 
for  the  future  of  the  park. 

SAFEGUARDS  FOR  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  OWNERS 

Private  property  is  to  be  acquired 
through  negotiation,  at  fair  market 
value,  and  the  owner  may  retain  the 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  prop- 
erty for  his  lifetime  or  for  an  agreed  upon 
lieriod  of  years. 

The  bill  further  seeks  to  minimize  any 
hardship  which  might  result  to  individ- 
ual property  owners  from  undue  delay 
by  the  Secretary  in  acquiring  property, 
and  requires  that  hardship  due  to  delay 
in  acqusltion  shall  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  arriving  at  a  price  for  the 
property. 

tax  loss  reimbursement 

Should  either  Koochiching  or  St.  Louis 
Coimtles  suffer  a  tax  loss  as  a  result  of 
land  acquisition  for  park  purposes,  these 
counties  will  be  reimbursed  for  that  loss. 

PARK    BOUNDARIES 

The  park  boundaries  would  include 
Kabetogama     Peninsula,     Kabetogama 


Lake,  and  portions  of  Rainy,  Namakan, 
and  Sand  Point  Lakes,  and  lands  and 
waters  generally  north  of,  but  excluding, 
Crane  Lake. 

AREA 

The  total  area  of  the  park  is  219.850 
acres,  which  includes  139.550  acres  of 
land  and  80,300  acres  of  water. 

This  broadened  park  proposal  will  of- 
fer vacationers  a  wider  range  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities,  while  providing  an 
additional  access  to  the  park.  It  also  il- 
lustrates the  willingness  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  cooperate  by  contribut- 
ing a  share  of  its  holdings  in  the  area 
along  with  the  State  and  private  inter- 
ests to  create  a  park  which  is  designed 
for  the  greatest  benefit  for  far  more 
people  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
motorboats  and  houseboats 

The  bill  assures  free  use  of  park  wa- 
ters by  all  types  of  watercraft — large 
and  small — including  seaplanes,  under 
virtually  the  same  conditions  as  now 
exist. 

snowmobiles 

Year-roimd  recreational  use  of  the 
park  is  provided,  including  use  of  snow- 
mobiles, imder  the  same  conditions  as 
established  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  on 
its  snowmobile  trails  system. 

TIMBER    MANAGEMENT 

Proper  protection  of  the  forest  against 
fire,  insects,  or  disease  Is  assured  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

DEER     HUNTING 

Until  the  park  is  established,  deer 
hunting  will  continue  under  State  regu- 
lation. 

After  establishment  of  the  park,  deer 
himting  will  be  permitted  under  a  con- 
trolled management  program  established 
jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, after  consultation  with  technical 
and  administrative  personnel  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Mlrmesota 
Department  of  Conservation.  This  game 
management  program  will  assure  a  con- 
tinuing and  healthy  deer  population  to 
provide  present  and  future  recreational 
opportunity  to  users  of  the  park. 

TRAPPING    AND     WATERFOWL 

Until  the  park  is  established,  trapping 
and  waterfowl  hunting  will  be  permitted 
in  accordance  with  existing  laws  and 
regulations. 

After  the  park  is  established,  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consulting  with  the  Min- 
nesota Department  of  Conservation,  may 
designate  zones  and  periods  where  and 
when  trapping  or  waterfowl  himting  will 
be  discontinued  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  or  public  use  and 
enjoyment. 

OTHER     HUNTING 

All  other  hunting  not  mentioned  above 
will  be  permitted  under  existing  laws  and 
regulations  until  the  park  is  established. 

Upon  estabUshment  of  the  park,  all 
other  hunting  may  be  permitted  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  Minnesota 
law.  The  Secretary,  after  consulting  with 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, may  set  up  zones  and  designate  pe- 
riods when  hunting  will  not  be  permitted 
for  reasons  of  public  safety,  administra- 
tion, or  public  use  or  enjoyment. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    PARK     EXPLAINED 


Establishment  of  a  national  park  takes 
place  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  acquired  suflQcient  land  within  park 
boundaries  to  begin  major  developments. 
This  usually  takes  place  3  to  5  years  after 
the  bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  following  summary  of  the 
bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
Voyageurs  National  Park: 

Summary  of  Legislative  Proposal.  Voya- 
geurs National  Park,  April  23.  1969 

legislative    I>fTENT 

After  many  years  of  study,  legislation  was 
Introduced  last  year  and  Is  being  Introduced 
again  this  year  to  authorize  establishment 
of  a  "Voyageurs  National  Park"  in  Minne- 
sota to  preserve,  for  the  In.^piratlon  and  en- 
joyment of  present  and  future  generations, 
the  outstanding  -wenery,  geological  condi- 
tions, and  waterway  system  which  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  historic  route  of  the 
Voyageur  who  contributed  significantly  to 
the  opening  of  the  northwestern  United 
States. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  gives  consider- 
ation to  the  multiplicity  of  local  as  well  as 
national  problems  which  experience  has 
shown  should  be  recognized  and  accommo- 
dated when  at  all  ftossible. 

resorts    AND    HOMES    INCLtTDEO 

The  bill  provides  lor  a  park  which  will 
consist  of  lands  and  waters  as  shown  on  an 
official  boundary  map  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  which  must  be  available  for  public 
inspection  (Sec.  101).  The  boundaxiee  have 
been  most  carefully  drawn  and  include  gen- 
erally, the  Kabetogama  peninsula,  Lake 
Kabetogama,  portions  of  Rainy,  Namakan, 
and  Sand  Point  Lakes,  and  lands  and  waters 
north  of,  but  not  Including,  Crane  Lake. 
Boundaries  have  been  so  drawn  as  to  exclude 
fifty-two  of  fifty-nine  resorts  in  Kabetogama 
area,  twenty-five  of  thirty  In  the  Crane  Lake 
Area,  and  ?.  majority  of  the  private  homes 
bordering  these  areas. 

establishment  of  the  park 
Enactment  of  this  bill  Into  law  will  not,  In 
and  of  itself,  create  the  park.  Establishment 
of  the  park  will  only  take  place  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  that 
sufficient  Interests  in  lands  have  been  ac- 
quired for  administration  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  (Sec.  101). 
It  should  noted  that  there  may  be  a  one  or 
two  year  lag  between  the  time  a  bill  Is  In- 
troduced and  the  time  It  Is  enacted,  and  two 
or  more  years  between  enactment  and  ac- 
quisition of  such  interests  as  would  warrant 
establishment.  Prior  to  establishment  of  the 
park,  there  will  be  no  alternation  of  present 
use  patterns. 

deer  hunting 
Until  the  park  is  established,  deer  hunting 
will  continue  as  at  present  (Sec.  301(c)). 
After  the  establishment  of  the  park,  deer 
hunting  by  the  public  will  be  permitted 
under  a  program  of  planned  reduction  of 
the  deer  population  according  to  Joint  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, subject  to  the  regulations  issued  Joint- 
ly by  the  Governor  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Deer  hunters  will 
be  subject  to  the  approval  and  licensing 
provisions  of  Minnesota  law,  and  up>on  State 
approval,  will  be  deputized  as  rangers  by  the 
Secretary. 

trapping  and  waterfowl  hunting 
Until  the  park  Is  established,  trapping  and 
waterfowl  hunting  will  be  i>ermltted  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  laws  and  regulations. 
After  establishment  of  the  park,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  after  consulting  with  the  Mlrme- 
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sota  Departmeiit  of  Conservation,  discon- 
tinue tr^plng  or  waterfowl  hunting  In 
certain  zones  diirlng  designated  periods  for 
reasons  of  public  safety,  administration,  or 
public  use  and  eijoyment. 

ADMINISTRATION  AITER  ESTABLISHMENT 

Administration  is,  genereUly,  to  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  ^ational  Park  Service's  usual 
authority  to  administer  such  an  area,  in- 
cluding that  of  contracting  with  concession- 
ers to  provide  for  facilities  the  Secretary 
deems  necessar]  to  accommodate  visitors. 
(Sec.  301  (a)). 

Tzxa 

Pees  are  to  be  :oUected  In  accordance  with 
existing  law,  which,  at  present,  provides  an 
exemption  from  j  charges  for  the  following : 
(a)  Use  of  wafers;  (b)  Property  owners, 
lessees,  and  life  'tenants  going  to  and  from 
their  property. 

FISHING 

Both  commercial  and  sport  fishing  will  be 
permitted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  (Sec.  302(a)),  with 
special  recognltlcto  given  to  the  resources  of 
Shoepac  Lake  (Se^.  302  (b) ) . 

TIMB^B    MANAGEMENT 

Commercial  tliiber  operations  will  not  be 
cOntlnnea.  However,  timber  will  be  man- 
a^M  sO'as  to  control  insects,  or  diseases, 
and  to  conserve  the  natural  and  scenic  qual- 
ities of  the  park  (^ec.  301(c) ). 

WINTEB  ]USE    OP    THE    PABK 

The  bill  contemplates  year-round  use  of 
the  park,  therefire  winter  uses,  including 
snowmobile  operations,  are  authorized  (Sec. 
303). 

BOATING 

Appropriate  usd  of  all  types  of  watercraft. 
Including  houseboats,  runabouts,  canoes, 
sailboats,  fishing  iboats,  and  cabin  cruisers 
Is   provided   for    (ISec.   303). 

9EAPIANSS 

It  Is  not  expected  that  land  based  aircraft 
will    be    accommodated    within    the    park. 
However,  seapland  use  is  expected  and  au 
thorlzed  (Sec,  303 
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land  and  water  areas  adjacent  to  the  park 
area.  The  initiative  for  such  planning  must 
come  from  the  State  and  local  governments 
(Sec.  301(b)). 

PRIVATE     PROPERTY     RIGHTS 

The  full  use  and  enjoyment  of  private 
property  will  continue  until  it  is  acquired 
(Sec.  301(e) ) ,  with  retained  interests  by  cer- 
tain owners  and  lessees  providing  for  con- 
tinued use  of  the  property  by  the  owner,  or 
a  purchaser  from  him  for  the  term  retained. 


eral  land  acquisition.  Though  the  presence 
of  a  National  park  generally  results  in  an 
overall  economic  benefit  to  an  area,  there 
may  be  an  intermediate  period  of  tax  loss 
to  the  locality.  To  partially  make  up  this 
loss,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  real  property  tax  losses 
caused  by  Federal  acquislUon  of  tax-produc- 
ing real  estate  for  a  period  of  five  years  (Sec 
306). 


WATER  Levels  and  ttse 

The  two  treaties  ( Webster- Ashburton; 
Root-Bryce)  whlcn  have  special  applicability 
to  the  area,  one  qealing  with  use  of  waters 
and  the  other  corjcerned  with  water  levels, 
are  specifically  recognized  as  conUnulng  in 
full  force  and  eff^t. 
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RETAINED     INTERESTS    BY     OWNERS    AND 

LESSEES 

Owners  of  noncommercial  residential 
dwellings,  under  construction  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation,  have  the  absolute 
right  to  remain  for  their  life  (or  their 
spouse's)  or  for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years 
(Sec.  202(a) ) .  Thus,  the  Secretary  will  pay  to 
them  the  value  of  their  property,  reduced 
by  the  value  of  whatever  right  of  occupancy 
is  retained  by  the  owner. 

Similarly,  lessees  of  State  owned  lands  who 
have  erected  noncommercial  recreational 
buildings  on  leased  landa  prior  to  enactment 
of  legislation,  will  have  a  parallel  right  to 
remain  after  conveyance  of  State  lands  to 
the  United  States.  This  will  be  for  the  greater 
of  the  average  useful  life  of  the  improvement 
on  the  land,  or  ten  years.  (Sec.  202(b) ) . 

HARDSHIP    PROVISION 

Should  undue  delay  in  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  acquiring  property  which  has  been  of- 
fered for  sale  by  Individual  property  owners 
cause  hardship  to  those  owners,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  take  that  hardship  Into  ac- 
(s"°V°  """'^'"^  ^'  *  P'^<=«  ^°^  tliat  property 

TERMINATION    OP   RETAINED    INTERESTS 

Both  types  of  retained  Interests  are  subject 
to  termination  in  only  two  Instances: 

1.  If  the  use  and  occupancy  is  exercised  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  park;  or 

2.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
property  is  required  for  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  park. 

Since  the  boundaries  have  already  been 
drawn  to  account  for  administrative  needs 
it  Is  not  expected  that  the  second  alterna- 
ave  would  be  utilized.  In  either  case,  the 
Secretary  must  tender  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  remaining  interest  to  the  owner  or 
lessee,  on  termination  (Sec.  202(c)). 

RESORT    ACQUISITION 

As  Indicated  previously,  thp  drawing  of 
the  boundaries  excluded  almost  all  private 
resorts  so  as  to  afford  private  enterprise  the 
opportunity  to  continue  to  provide  services 
for  visitors  to  the  park.  As  a  result,  a  sub- 
stantial number  cf  points  of  free  entry  to 
the  park  would  be  provided  by  these  resorts 
for  their  patrons.  The  bill,  however,  makes 
absolutely  clear  those  resorts  that  are  within 
the  boundaries  and  those  that  will  be  ac- 
quired (Sec.  203(a)  ).  The  resort  owners  will 
however,  be  given  a  preference  as  to  conces- 
sion contracts  If  the  Secretary  decides  that 
visitor  accommodations  are  necessary  at  their 
locations  (Sec.  203(b)). 

PAYMENT    FOR    RKCREATIONAI,    VALUE    OP    BOISE- 
CASCADE   LANDS 

If  the  state  of  Minnesota  should  negotiate 
and  exchange  with  timber  companies  to  ac- 
quire their  lands  within  the  park  with 
values  based  on  timbering  worth,  the'secre- 
tary  can  pay  the  timber  companies  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  this 
value  and  any  higher  value,  if  any,  of  their 
lands  for  recreational  purposes.  This  must 
be  an  inherent  value  for  recreational  pur- 
poses, and  not  merely  attributable  to  the 
authorization  of  the  park. 

TAX  LOSS  REIMBURSEMENT 

The  remaining  provision  dealing  with  ad- 
ministration Is  concerned  with  the  tempo- 
rary, partial  loss  of  tax  revenues  due  to  Fed- 


Mr.  QDIE,  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  one  who  has  made  a 
very  significant  contribution  to  the  shap- 
ing out  of  a  very  realistic  and  very  far- 
going  bill  out  of  a  very  controversial  situ- 
ation, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qdie). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  mv 
colleague  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  the  work 
that  he  has  done  in  putting  together  the 
Voyageurs  Park  bill.  It  really  is  very  easy 
for  those  of  us  outside  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota  to  support  the  Voy- 
ageurs Park  bill  because  the  controversy 
does  not  exist  within  our  district  that 
has  existed  within  the  district  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Blatnikk 
The  gentleman  has  done  a  very  superb 
job  of  listening  to  both  sides  and  putting 
together  a  bill  which  has  the  greatest 
support  in  Minnesota.  I  know  that  this 
has  not  been  an  easy  task  for  the  gentle- 
man to  do,  and  as  I  say  it  was  a  superb 
job.  I  just  want  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
job  that  he  has  done,  and  that  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  opportunity  of  working  with 
the  gentleman  in  this  excellent  venture 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of 
people  all  over  this  country  who  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  this  park  which  will  be 
unique  and  different  from  any  park  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join 
with  my  Minnesota  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Voyageurs  National  Park 
in  Minnesota. 

The  area,  which  Includes  the  Kabeto- 
gama  Peninsula,  Kabetogama  Lake,  and 
portions  of  Rainy,  Namakan,  and  Sand 
Point  Lakes,  contains  a  variety  of  geo- 
logical and  scenic  interests.  To  obtain 
the  best  use  of  this  area,  establishment 
of  a  national  park  would  appear  to  be 
the  best  alternative.  Comprising  some 
220,000  acres,  80.000  of  which  are  water, 
this  area  should  be  made  available  to  as 
many  visitors  as  possible. 

With  an  expanded  population,  particu- 
larly with  a  higher  percentage  of  young 
people,  it  is  essential  that  we  develop 
recreational  areas  where  they  can  expe- 
rience the  beauties  of  nature.  These  lakes 
and  adjoining  lands  provide  untold  op- 
portunities for  healthful  recreation.  They 
also  abound  in  flora  and  fauna.  If  one 
wishes,  a  person  could  travel  along  the 
entire  boundary  of  this  proposed  park  by 
water.  There  is  a  continually  changing 
vista  if  one  follows  this  course. 

This  park  will  offer  several  types  of 
recreational  facility.  Of  prime  impor- 
tance will  be  the  opportunity  for  camp- 
ing in  a  relatively  virgin  situation.  The 
proposed  park  borders  on  a  wilderness 
area  where  rugged  individuals  can  canoe 
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and  camp  for  several  days  In  a  com- 
pletely wilderness  situation.  Establish- 
ment of  Voyageurs  National  Park  will 
complement  the  wilderness  area. 

While  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
economic  advantage  to  northern  Minne- 
sota, I  believe  that  the  other  benefits  to 
families  from  surrounding  States  far  sur- 
passes the  economic  opportunity  which 
would  be  afforded  by  establishment  of 
this  park. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to 
give  early  approval  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  very  generous  and  obviously 
sincere  remarks  made  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  southeastern  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE) .  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
also  that  It  was  through  the  combined 
participation  of  all  of  us  and  the  com- 
bined judgment,  combined  recognition, 
and  combined  patience  that  made  it  pos- 
sible to  work  out  that  which  I  believe  Is 
a  splendid  proposal.  I  am  hopeful  that  In 
the  very  near  future,  and  within  a  very 
realistic  time  we  shall  have  hearings  for 
receiving  the  response  of  the  public  be- 
fore the  committee  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remarks  of  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues from  Minnesota  also  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  they  being  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Phaser,  Mr. 
MacGregor,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Zwach,  and 
Mr.  Lancen. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Minnesota  delegation  has  joined  our 
senior  Congressman,  the  Honorable  John 
A.  BLATNnc,  in  introducing  legislation  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  to  authorize 
the  establishment  in  northern  Minne- 
sota of  a  Voyageurs  National  Park. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  that  the  non- 
partisan objective  of  the  legislation  of- 
fered today  is  to  assure  for  all  Americans 
the  preservation  of  a  truly  imique,  na- 
tionally important  natural  resource,  a 
waterway  parkland  unparalleled  in  its 
potential  for  outdoor  recreation. 

The  proposed  park  region  is  comprised 
of  139,550  acres  of  land  and  80,300  acres 
of  lakes  and  contiguous  water  routes 
that  make  recreational  navigation  pos- 
sible virtually  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  en- 
tire area.  The  striking  panorama  of  un- 
spoiled scenery,  geology,  forests,  and 
water  make  this  area  clearly  worthy  of 
the  high  honor  or  preservation  as  a  na- 
tional park. 

The  variety  of  the  scenery  that  will 
greet  visitors  is  unmatched  even  in  other 
sections  of  the  Minnesota-Ontario  bor- 
der lakes  country.  For  example,  while 
most  of  the  land  area  is  covered  by  a 
mixture  of  evergreen  and  typical  second 
growth  aspen  and  birch,  Lake  Kabeto- 
gama contains  islands  which  are  cov- 
ered by  elm  trees.  This  is  just  another 
unusual  feature  of  a  thoroughly  delight- 
ful and  unique  area. 

Of  special  interest  to  all  Members  of 
the  House,  should  be  the  carefully  pre- 
pared safeguards  and  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  will  make  possible  recreational 
and  sporting  activities  not  offered  in 
other  national  parks  of  this  type. 


Specifically,  and  in  conjunction  with 
recommendations  of  a  joint  State-Fed- 
eral study  of  the  area,  controlled  hunt- 
ing— except  for  waterfowl — and  trapping 
will  be  permitted  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

To  protect  existing  resort  owners  In 
the  area,  liberal  exemptions  from  ac- 
quisition have  been  provided  which  also 
will  represent  considerable  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government  if  our  proposal  is 
enacted. 

Other  unique  features  of  the  legisla- 
tion provide  for  the  free  use  of  park 
waters  by  watercraft,  including  sea- 
planes; year-round  recreational  use  of 
the  park,  including  controlled  snowmo- 
bile routes  in  the  winter;  and  continua- 
tion of  commercial  and  sport  fishing  In 
accordance  with  State  law. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  well-con- 
ceived legislation  represents  a  strikingly 
good  example  of  balanced  conservation 
and  recreational  planning.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Area  of  northern  Minnesota  locks 
up  for  all  time  a  vast  portion  of  the  State 
which  will  be  "untouched"  for  future 
generations. 

The  Voyageurs  plan  makes  possible  the 
sensible  usage  of  a  significant  wild  area, 
while  protecting  the  rights  and  interests 
of  local  people  already  settled  in  the  re- 
gion. The  opportimity  for  enjoyment  of 
this  parkland  will  be  readily  available  to 
an  estimated  2  to  5  million  people  an- 
nually. Its  proximity  to  vast  urban  cen- 
ters in  the  Midwest  make  it  an  especially 
attractive  vacation  area. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  great 
credit  should  go  to  our  colleague,  and  my 
good  personal  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik).  His  thought- 
ful, patient  preparation  of  the  measure 
should  enhance  its  reception  by  this  body. 
I  trust  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  Join 
with  us  in  Minnesota  in  support  for  a 
new  Voyageurs  National  Park. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  all  other  members 
of  the  Minnesota  congressional  delega- 
tion in  introducing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Voyageurs  National  Park  in  north- 
em  Minnesota. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  legis- 
lation we  now  have  a  proper  forum  for 
the  expression  of  all  points  of  view  on 
this  proposal.  I  am  confident  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  will  recommend  for  House 
approval  a  bill  which  will  have  broad- 
based  support  throughout  Minnesota 
and.  indeed,  the  Nation. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  in  these  days 
of  ever-expanding  population  and  afflu- 
ence that  we  take  immediate  steps  to 
provide  for  future  generations  the  bene- 
fits of  the  great  outdoors  through  wise 
conservation  practices.  Certainly  the 
national  park  system  is  a  key  element 
in  this  effort.  We  must  make  sure  that 
our  natural  resources  are  protected  for 
the  enjoyment  of  millions  of  traveling 
and  vacationing  families. 

The  Voyageurs  Park  proposal  consists 
of  a  211.000-acre  area  encompassing 
some  of  the  most  scenic  and  historical 
water  and  land  in  the  entire  United 


States.  Stretching  along  the  Canadian 
border,  the  area  is  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  lakes  and  streams,  cliffs,  is- 
lands, beaches,  in  a  truly  wilderness 
setting. 

The  park,  consisting  of  139,000  acres 
of  Itind  and  72,000  acres  of  water,  would 
be  a  unique  recreational  area  providing 
year-round  faciUties  for  camping,  fish- 
ing, boating,  snowmobiling,  hiking,  na- 
ture study,  skating,  cross-country  skiing, 
and  other  means  of  outdoor  relaxation. 

The  prpposed  national  park  embraces 
one  of  the  most  important  segments  of 
18th  and  19th  century  exploration  in 
North  America.  As  the  National  Park 
Ser\'ice  saia  in  a  recent  study: 

The  voyageurs"  travels  left  one  decisive 
imprint  on  the  map  of  North  America.  At 
one  time  or  another  France,  England,  and 
the  United  States  had  claimed  the  Quetico- 
Superior  Region.  When  the  Webster  Ash- 
burton Treaty  of  1842  firmly  established  the 
international  boundary,  it  drew  the  line 
along  the  Pigeon  River  route  from  Lake  Su- 
I>erlor  to  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  it  defined 
as  the  "customary  waterway"  of  the  voyageur. 

Voyageurs  National  Park  will  create 
for  the  visitor  the  setting  which  the  voy- 
ageurs of  old  traveled.  It  is  an  exciting 
proposal  and  I  am  most  hopeful  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  will  thoroughly 
acquaint  themselves  with  this  project 
during  the  course  of  our  deliberations. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
congressional  delegation  from  Minnesota 
in  introducing  a  Voyageurs  Park  bill  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  national 
park  in  northern  Minnesota.  This  is  the 
same  bill,  with  some  clarifying  changes, 
that  was  introduced  last  year  in  the  same 
bipartisan  manner. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Blatnik)  ,  has  gone  into 
considerable  detail  in  his  statement  in 
connection  with  the  bill,  and  I  will  not 
wish  to  duplicate  that  effort. 

However,  I  wish  it  known  that  I  am 
pleased  to  see  a  concrete  proposal  put  be- 
fore the  Congress,  reflecting  the  thinking 
of  the  entire  Minnesota  congressional 
delegation  and  incorporating  suggestions 
from  many  additional  sources.  Now  the 
discussion  can  proceed  relative  to  a 
definite  bill  that  spells  out  not  only  the 
boundary  of  the  proposed  national  park, 
but  also  definite  procedures  for  acquiring 
land,  preservation  of  resources,  and  use 
of  the  park.  In  hammering  out  such  a  bill, 
the  prime  interest  was  in  best  serving 
Minnesota  interests  where  the  land  is 
located,  preserving  the  national  scenic 
beauty  of  the  area  and  providing  outdoor 
recreational  facilities  for  all  Americans. 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  minimize 
any  adverse  effects  upon  cabinowners,  re- 
sorts, and  other  businesses  dependent 
upon  the  park  area  for  their  livelihood, 
and  the  wood  products  and  paper  indus- 
try that  is  dependent  upon  the  timber. 
Most  of  the  resort,  commercial,  and 
private  cabin  properties  are  exempt  from 
Federal  acquisition,  and  most  of  the 
park's  access  points  would  be  through 
existing  resorts,  giving  private  enter- 
prise a  boost.  Even  the  resorts  subject  to 
acquisition  could  continue  to  operate  on 
a  concession  bssis.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  reimbursement  to  counties  faced  with 
a  tax  loss,  and  that  land  exchanges  be- 
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tween  private  Owners,  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Oovemments,  will  keep  county  tax 
bases  and  commercially  used  timber 
holdings  near  their  present  levels. 

It  is  hoped  that  committee  hearings 
can  be  held  at  an  early  moment,  giving 
everyone  concerned  a  chance  to  express 
their  views  on  the  proposal  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  Voyageurs  Na- 
tional Park  in  northern  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEl^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Minnesota  in  Introducing  with  our  col- 
league '  Mr.  Blatnik)  the  bill  to  establish 
the  Voyageurs  1  National  Park. 

A  great  dea|  of  effort  has  gone  into 
this  proposal  t(|  establish  Voyageurs  Park 
on  the  part  of|ofiQclals  of  the  State  and 
local  governments,  sportsmen  and  con- 
servationists, businessmen  and  individ- 
ual citizens,  we  are  all,  of  course,  in- 
debted to  my  good  friend  John  Blatnik 
for  all  the  det^led  work  he  and  his  staff 
have  put  into  tils  effort. 

The  benefits  lof  this  park,  when  estab- 
Hahed,  will  be  deceived  not  only  by  Min- 
nesotans  who  live  in  that  beautiful  North 
country,  but  br  the  expected  thousands 
of  Americans  m  ho  will  come  to  the  park 
annually. 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  park  set- 
ting, so  essentifil  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Voyageurs  areaJ  will  be  preserved  by  mak- 
ing it  a  National  Park.  Over  139,000 
acres  of  land  dotted  with  72,000  acres  of 
water  make  uO  one  of  the  most  scenic 
and  historical  areas  in  the  Nation. 

With  the  establishment  of  this  first 
and  only  natlotial  park  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  we  will  have  achieved  a  great 
conservation  g^al,  and  we  will  be  more 
able  to  show  a$.  Americans  "L'Etoile  Du 
Nord,"  the  "Stir  of  the  North,"  the  ap- 
propriate mottd  of  our  great  State. 

Mr.  ZWACHJ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
happy  to  join  With  my  Minnesota  col- 
leagues in  Introducing  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  one  of  the 
most  imique  national  parks  in  America, 
the  211.000-adre  Voyageurs  National 
Park  in  northeast  Minnesota. 

The  park  area  roughly  consists  of  1 
acre  of  water  fpr  every  2  acres  of  land. 
It  is  rich  in  hisiory  since  it  encompasses 
some  of  the  most  important  18th  and 
19th  century  |  exploration  and  trade 
routes  in  North  [America. 

It  is  a  land  of  beauty,  an  area  im- 
paralleled  in  water  recreation  potential 
In  the  entire  Nation. 

The  final  foqn  of  this  bill  is  a  credit 
to  the  patience  and  diligence  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Blatnik)  . 
It  has  tremendous  backing  from  most 
segments  of  ou^  Minnesota  population. 
In  these  dajrs  of  shortening  work 
weeks  and  exploding  population,  the 
need  for  recreational  areas  becomes 
acute.  The  establishment  of  the  Voya- 
geurs National  Hark  would  help  to  fill  tills 
need.  ' 

1  the  geographical  need 

the  American  heartland 

ne  small  mainland  park, 
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Mr.  Speaker, 
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ve  In  Minnesota  are  ex- 
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area.  Where  elsfe  can  the  haunting  cry 


of  the  loon  or  the  lonely  howl  of  the 
timber  wolf  become  indelible  in  your 
memory? 

We  in  Minnesota  will  be  happy  to  share 
this  rich  treasure  with  all  of  the  people 
of  our  Nation.  I  hope  the  committee  sees 
fit  to  hold  early  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  Congress  will  be  able  to  ex- 
press its  views  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Voyageurs  National  Park  in  Minne- 
sota. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  Voyageurs  Park  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BARRON'S  REVEALS  THE  "VAULT- 
ING AMBITION"  OF  THE  BANK 
HOLDING  COMPANIES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings 
on  legislation  to  control  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies — bank  conglomerates — 
are  now  In  their  second  week  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

The  testimony  we  have  had  over  these 
first  6  days  of  hearings  has  dramatically 
pointed  to  the  need  for  early  enactment 
of  a  strong  regulatory  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Barron's  Business  and 
Financial  Weekly,  a  leading  business 
publication,  in  its  March  24  issue,  clearly 
spelled  out  what  these  one-bank  holding 
companies  are  planning  around  the  Na- 
tion. The  title  of  the  article  Is  "Vaulting 
Ambition" — a  phrase  that  fully  describes 
the  attitude  of  these  big  holding  com- 
panies. 

The  article  discusses  the  plans  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
to  acquire  the  huge  Chubb  Insurance 
Corp.  through  the  one-bank  holding 
company  device.  After  discussing  the 
takeover,  the  article  states: 

The  bank's  executives  apparently  are  Im- 
preesed,  too,  by  still  another  potential  bene- 
fit. Chubb's  mainstay  property  and  casualty 
business  is  conducted  on  a  nationwide  scale, 
which  could  be  expected  to  provide  National 
City  with  a  national  base  from  which  Its 
ambitious  management  could  launch,  via  the 
holding  company,  a  number  of  additional  fi- 
nancial services. 

In  simple  words,  Barron's,  which  has 
massive  contacts  in  the  business  world, 
says  that  First  National  City  Bank  in- 
tends to  move  into  every  State  through 
the  acquisitions  made  possible  by  the 
one-bank  holding  company  loophole. 
First  National  City  Bank,  the  Nation's 
third  largest,  then  will  be  in  direct  com- 
petition with  every  bank  in  every  city. 

The  article  also  discusses  the  fact  that 
these  one-bank  holding  companies  are 
being  formed  under  Delaware  law  instead 
of  imder  the  corporation  law  existing  In 
the  home  States  of  the  banks.  In  other 
words,  these  huge  financial  giants  are 
being  operated  out  of  a  hole-in-the-wall, 


one-man   office   located   somewhere   in 
Delaware. 

Here  is  what  Barron's  publication  has 
to  say  on  this  point: 

Another  benefit  not  lost  on  executives  ot 
national  banlu  Is  that  when  stockholders 
turn  In  their  shares  for  stock  in  the  holding 
company  (usually  Eet  up  under  Delaware 
law) ,  they  give  up  two  special  rights  guaran- 
teed them  legally  as  holders  of  national  bank 
shares:  pre-emptive  or  prior  rights  to  future 
securitlee  offerings  by  the  bank  and  the 
privilege  of  "cumulative  voting"  in  selecting 
directors  of  the  bank;  this  bunching  proce- 
dure is  designed  to  facilitate  minority  rep- 
resentation on  a  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  this  entire  article, 
"Vaulting  Ambition"  in  the  Record.  Un- 
intentionally, I  think  Barron's  Weekly- 
has  given  away  a  lot  of  the  secrets  of 
these  one-bank  holding  companies.  The 
article  follows: 

The  Business  F^ont:  Vauxtino  Ambhion — 
Holding  Companies  Wux  Ptn  Banks  on 
More  Competitive  Gbound 

Boston  Co.,  a  pioneer  one-bank  holding 
company — a  concept  which  currently  U  under 
hard-eyed  scrutiny  in  Washington — had 
good  news  for  stockholders  last  week.  It  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  2-for-l  split  of  its  Class 
A  and  B  common  and  a  hike  in  the  dividend 
on  both.  After  the  split,  the  quarterly  rate 
will  be  35  cents,  a  boost  of  five  cents  on  pres- 
ent shares.  Organized  as  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany in  1965  by  one  of  the  Hub  City's  more 
venerable  concerns,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  & 
Trust  Co.  started  out  with  a  single  subsidi- 
ary. Today  it  boasts  over  16  imder  its  cor- 
porate roof;  altogether  they  furnish  a  wide 
variety  of  financial  services,  ranging  from 
personal  banking  and  the  management  of 
pension  funds  to  advising  clients  on  real 
estate  and  oU  ventures. 

leoal  loophole 
Scores  of  other  banks  are  no  longer  content 
to  stick  to  their  last  these  days.  For  the 
past  year  they  have  been  trying  to  branch  out 
Into  such  activities  as  mortgage  servicing, 
the  operation  of  data  processing  centers  and 
insurance  underwriting.  But  without  the 
backing  of  Congress,  they  haven't  had 
much  to  show  for  their  efforts.  Led  by  such 
major  institutions  as  California's  giant  Bank 
of  America,  New  York's  First  National  City 
Bank  and  Philadelphia's  First  Pennsylvania 
Banking  &  Trust,  they  have  been  reorganizing 
into  bank  holding  companies,  which  under  a 
loophole  in  federal  law  can  diversify  Into  non- 
banking  fields  beyond  the  scope  of  the  bank 
regulatory  agencies  (although  the  bank  sub- 
sidiaries themselves  continue  under  regu- 
lation) . 

To  date,  more  than  100  institutions,  with 
over  $140  billion  In  deposits,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  deposits  of  the  nation's  bank- 
ing system,  either  have  announced  plans 
to  form  a  one-bank  holding  company  or  have 
actually  hung  out  their  new  corporate 
shingle. 

Needless  to  say,  this  attempt  to,  In  effect, 
take  the  law  into  their  own  bands  has  stirred 
up  considerable  resentment  In  ofiBcial  circles. 
The  tJ.S.  Treasury.  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
banking's  arch-critic.  Chairman  Wright  Pat- 
man  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  among  others,  have  been  busily 
drafting  rival  bills  aimed  primarily  at  plug- 
ging the  loophole  and  bringing  the  one-bank 
holding  companies  back  into  the  regulatory 
fold.  Rep.  Patman  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
the  proposals  starting  April  1.  Apparently 
Congress  will  lose  little  time  adopting  leg- 
islation to  end  the  exemption  for  one-bank 
holding  comp>anles  and  subject  them  to  reg- 
ulation of  a  kind  long  Imposed  on  multlbank 
holding  concerns — those  that  own  25%  or 
more  of  at  least  two  banks — under  the  fed- 
eral Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966. 
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Paradoxically,  in  so  doing.  Congress  is  al- 
most sure  to  legitimatize  many  of  the  broader 
diversification  powers  the  one-bank  holding 
companies  have  sought  to  stake  out  for 
themselves  with  as  yet  little  visible  evidence 
of  success.  The  reason:  the  traditional  fear 
of  bank  regulatory  officials— particularly  con- 
servative Federal  Reserve  Board  governors — 
that  the  one-bank  concerns  might  use  the 
loophole  to  link  up  with  one  or  more  major 
manufacturing  corporations  in  an  unholy  al- 
liance of  financial  and  industrial  Interests, 
to  produce  an  unwarranted  concentration  of 
economic  power. 

CREATES  V7ILLINGNESS 

Accordingly,  of  late,  bank  regulators  have 
shown  an  Increased  willingness  to  permit 
bank  holding  companies,  whether  of  the 
one-bank  or  multi-bank  variety,  to  form  or 
acquire  subsidiaries  limited  to  only  provid- 
ing other  nonbank  financial  services  (along 
with  operation  of  the  bank)  as  a  lesser  of 
e\U.<:. 

This  more  permissive  attitude  is  especially 
significant  in  the  case  of  multlbank  con- 
cerns. For  the  Reserve  Board,  which  alone 
.-idministers  the  Federal  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  long  has  resisted  the  diversification 
etforts,  even  though  the  law  specifies  that 
they  may  engage  in  "financial,  fiduciary  or  In- 
surance" activities.  (There  are  approximately 
80  such  registered  bank  holding  companies; 
currently  they  control  over  630  affiliated 
l3.inks  with  more  than  $58  billion  In  total 
deposits.)  But  now  the  Fed  has  indicated  it 
is  prepared  to  yield  on  this  hard-nosed  posi- 
tion in  line  with  its  softer  stance  on  approv- 
ing the  formation  or  acquisition  of  financial- 
type  subsidiaries  by  one-bank  companies. 

Viewed  in  broad  perspective,  then,  the  new 
anticipated  legislation  (expected  to  be  en- 
.icted  as  an  amendment  to  the  federal  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act)  clearly  would  be  a 
boon  to  the  various  bank  holding  concerns. 
The  principal  benefit,  of  course.  Is  that  by 
penetrating  new  markets  for  financial  serv- 
ices, they  will  be  in  a  position  to  expand  the 
pool  of  assets  under  their  management  and 
hence,  hopefully  to  enhance  their  return  on 
t^ipltal.  They  stand  to  benefit,  too,  by  gain- 
ing greater  access  to  capital  markets  than  is 
.ivailable  to  conventional  banks,  under  their 
generally  more  rigid  borrowing  rules. 

Despite  the  furor  created  by  the  mush- 
rooming of  one-bank  holding  companies  over 
the  past  year,  few  new  organizations  have 
been  especially  aggressive  in  forming  or  ac- 
quiring subsidiaries.  One  major  exception  is 
First  National  City  Corp.,  the  five-month-old 
parent  holding  company  of  the  $18  billion 
First  National  City  Bank.  New  York's  largest, 
which  recently  announced  its  Intention  to' 
acquire,  for  securities  valued  at  some  $340 
million  currently,  Chubb  Corp.  Chubb  is  an 
Insurance  holding  concern  also  based  In  New 
York.  Citibank  officials  clearly  are  Impressed 
by  Chubb's  annual  growth  rate  (about  10%  ) 
.•nd  the  quality  of  the  financial  assets  In- 
volved in  the  acquisition  (one  particularly 
uilcy  morsel  is  a  $190  million  common-stock 
portfolio,  more  than  45  -7  of  which  represents 
unrealized  appreciation). 

ANOTHER     POTENTIAL    BENEFIT 

The  bank's  executives  apparently  are  im- 
pressed, too,  by  still  another  potential  bene- 
fit. Chubb's  mainstay  property  and  casualty 
business  Is  conducted  on  a  nationwide  scale, 
which  could  be  expected  to  provide  National 
City  with  a  national  base  from  which  its 
ambitious  management  could  launch,  via 
the  holding  company,  a  number  of  addi- 
tional financial  services. 

Plans  to  bring  mortgage  servicing  con- 
cerns under  a  holding  company  umbrella 
have  been  announced  during  the  past  few 
weeks  in  at  least  two  instances.  Pittsburgh 
National  Corp.,  parent  of  Pittsburgh  Na- 
tional Bank,  said  it  is  discussing  acquiring 
Kissel  Co.,  a  Springfield,  Ohio,  mortgage 
servicing  firm.  In  Dallas.  First  National  Bank 


reported  it  seeks  to  acquire  80%  of  the  out- 
standing voting  shares  of  Lomas  &  Nettle- 
ton  Financial  Corp.,  a  Dallas-based  mortgage 
banking  company.  In  addition,  First  Na- 
tional announced  plans  for  the  formation 
of  a  one-bank  holding  company  under  which 
Lomas  &  Nettleton  would  operate  as  an  au- 
tonomous unit. 

Undoubtedly  many  banks  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  one-bank  holding  company 
as  a  way  to  expand  geographically  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  county,  banking  district 
or  state  to  which  the  bank  itself  is  confined 
by  law.  Although  most  large  banks  have  long 
made  it  a  practice  to  dispatch  officers  t6  call 
on  corporate  customers  In  nearby  states  or 
even  throughout  the  nation,  the  actual  lo- 
cation of  the  banks'  offices  has  always  been 
closely  controlled  by  federal  or  state  bank- 
ing authorities. 

A  case  in  point  Is  Wachovia  Corp.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  which  came  formally  into  exist- 
ence at  the  start  of  1969  as  owner  of  Wach- 
ovia Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  the  largest  bank  in 
the  Southeastern  U.S.,  along  with  several 
other  subsidiaries  that  formerly  had  been 
subsidiaries  of  the  bank  Itself.  One  of  these 
is  Wachovia  Mortgage  Co.;  acquired  by  the 
bank  in  a  prior  merger,  it  already  had  offices 
in  Charleston  and  Columbia.  S.C,  outside  the 
state.  The  mortgage  loan  subsidiary  now  is 
planning  still  other  loan  production  offices 
In  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
serve  the  booming  Washington  suburban 
housing  market.  But.  according  to  a  spokes- 
man, it  may  not  have  considered  further  out- 
of-state  expansion  without  the  holding 
company. 

While  bankers  see  this  broader  geographic 
coverage  and  greater  diversification  of  serv- 
ices as  satisfying  goals  in  themselves,  In- 
vestmentwlse  their  main  value  lies  in  their 
contribution  to  a  holding  company's  growth 
pxjtential  and  profits.  The  recent  escalation 
of  the  one-bank  holding  company  movement, 
the  bankers  stress,  reflects  directly  on  the 
industry's  present  environment  of  mounting 
costs  rising  U.S.  affluences  and  advancing 
technology.  Thus,  as  the  banks'  savings 
interest  costs  have  continued  to  rise,  they  are 
being  forced  to  seek  new,  higher-yielding 
outlets  for  their  funds  via  additional  services. 

At  the  same  time,  their  growing  computer- 
ization provides  them  with  cost-saving  op- 
portunities in  furnishing  these  services, 
while  their  customers'  mounting  affluence 
provides  an  increasingly  receptive  market. 
"Banks  can't  make  it  any  more  on  Just 
interest  income  from  loans."  says  William 
H.  Boyle,  president  both  of  Eastern  National 
Bank,  a  $65  million  Long  Island  bank  and 
of  General  Eastern  Corp.,  its  recently  formed 
psirent  holding  company.  "We've  got  to  look 
more  and  more  to  fees  from  services." 

Ekiually  Important  from  the  standpoint  of 
Investors,  as  noted,  is  that  the  holding  com- 
pany mechanism  gives  the  parents  greater 
access  to  capital  markets.  Hence,  they  can 
Issue  debt  securities  and  then  either  ex- 
change them  for  the  securities  of  subsidiaries 
being  acquired  or  use  the  proceeds  for  cash 
acquisitions — all  of  which  means  greater 
leverage  in  bolstering  per-share  earnings. 
William  M.  Welant,  an  analyst  of  Eastman 
Dillon,  Union  Securities  &  Co.,  calculates 
that  a  one-bank  holding  company  can  sup- 
port debt  equal  to  50% -60%  of  its  common, 
compared  with  the  maximum  of  only  around 
33>/3%  allowed  most  banks  as  individual  en- 
tities. Mr.  Welant  maintains,  moreover,  that 
the  heavier  debt  load  need  not  be  a  worry 
because  the  holding  company  can  usually 
count  on  the  predictable  earnings  of  its  one 
major  subsidiary — the  bank  Itself — to  gen- 
erate a  consistent  flow  of  cash  to  service  the 
debt. 

HOLD   TALENT 

The  one-bank  holding  company  concept 
enjoys  additional  advantages.  Thus,  officials 
of  the  new  First  Pennsylvania  Corp.,  parent 
of  the  $2.5-bllllon  First  Pennsylvania  Bank- 


ing &  Trtist  Co.,  see  it  as  a  good  way  to  at- 
tract and  hold  executive  talent.  The  sub- 
sidiaries' semi-autonomous  status  makes  It 
possible  to  hire  experts  in  specific  fields  with- 
out disrupting  pay  scales  in  the  affiliated 
firms.  Similarly,  there  are  greater  opportu- 
nities for  advancement,  participation  in  pol- 
icy formation  and  higher  pay  than  in  a  single 
large  bank.  First  Pennsylvania  Corp.,  accord- 
ing to  President  John  R.  Bunting,  is  now 
holding  talks  aimed  at  acquiring  as  a  key 
subsidiary.  Associated  Mortgage  Cos.,  the 
thlrd-blggest  mortgage  banking  firm  in  the 
U.S. 

Another  benefit  not  loet  on  executives  of 
national  banks  is  that  when  stockholders 
turn  In  their  shares  for  stock  In  the  holding 
company  (usually  set  up  under  Delaware 
law),  they  give  up  two  special  rights  guaran- 
teed them  legally  as  holders  of  national  bank 
shares:  pre-emptive  or  prior  rights  to  future 
securities  offerings  by  the  bank  and  the 
privilege  of  "cumulative  voting"  in  selecting 
directors  of  the  bank;  this  bunching  proce- 
dure is  designed  to  facilitate  minority  repre- 
sentation on  a  board. 

However,  there  are  drawbacks,  too.  For  one 
thing,  regulatory  authorities  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  danger  of  self-dealing 
among  affiliates  and  the  consequent  threat 
to  the  safety  of  customers'  deposits.  Many 
authorities  also  worry  about  the  dangers  of 
economic  concentration.  "Consider  what 
would  happen."  says  one,  "if  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica were  to  decide  to  join  forces  with  General 
Motors  Corp.  Where  do  you  call  a  halt?" 
(Bank  of  America's  holding  company  plan 
has  just  been  okayed  by  the  Comptroller  of 
Currency,  supervisory  authority  for  federally 
chartered  national  banks,  and  is  expected  to 
be  Implemented  shortly.) 

PRESENT    SAFEGUARDS 

Proponents,  on  the  other  hand,  argue  that 
existing  legal  safeguards  are  more  than  ade- 
quate to  prevent  any  such  abuses.  They  main- 
tain that  present  regulations  and  examina- 
tions should  be  sufficient  to  detect  any  con- 
flict-of-interest banking,  since  the  regulatory 
agencies  already  have  the  authority  to  ex- 
amine the  books  and  operations  of  a  bank's 
holding  company  affiliate  and  probably  could 
also  insist  on  seeing  those  of  the  subsidiaries. 
In  fact,  projwnents  believe  that  such  con- 
cerns can  expect  more,  rather  than  less,  reg- 
ulation because  their  status  as  general  busi- 
ness corporations  brings  them  directly  un- 
der the  scrutiny  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— as  well  as  of  the  banking  agencies. 
Finally,  if  a  question  Is  raised  about  any  Im- 
proper concentration  of  economic  power,  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  automatically  em- 
powered to  step  in. 

Nevertheless,  the  swing  to  the  one-bank 
holding  company  device  has  created  a  new 
batch  of  headaches  for  banks.  Thus,  Mr. 
Boyle  of  Eastern  National  Bank  notes  that 
superimposing  another  corporate  layer  on 
top  of  the  bank  added  an  element  of  confu- 
sion and  mystification  for  some  customers 
and  investors  and  that  it  has  taken  a  lot  of 
talking  by  him  and  other  officials  to  help 
clear  the  air. 

The  present  one-bank  holding  company 
trend  Is  not  entirely  new.  Actually  the  cor- 
porate practice  of  owning  a  bank  dates 
mainly  from  the  depression  of  the  "Thirties 
when  many  smaller  financially  stricken 
banks  were  taken  over  by  a  major  company 
in  their  towns  or  neighborhood.  Some  290 
non-bank  corporations  in  the  U.S.  at  latest 
report  own  a  single  bank,  including  Sears. 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 
and  Corn  Products  Co.,  to  name  a  few;  in 
addition,  another  500  comparatively  small 
banks  are  controlled  by  private  holding  com- 
panies, frequently  operated  as  tax  shelters.  In 
recent  years,  the  one-bank  holding  company 
movement  has  received  renewed  impetus 
from  corporations,  primarily  conglomerates 
like   Gulf   &   Western,   C.I.T.   Financial   and 
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General  American  Tranaportatlon,  that  have 
found  It  fashionable,  It  not  financially  ad- 
vantageous, Wi  own  a  fairly  sizable  bank. 

Almoet  as  8*on  aa  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  went  on  the  books  In  1956,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  vainly  sought  legisla- 
tion to  subject  corporate  owners  of  a  single 
bank  to  the  same  restrictions  as  apply  to 
holding  companies  owning  two  or  more.  The 
Act's  main  thrust  was  to  safeguard  against 
the  intermingling  of  financial  and  commer- 
cial interests  jy  requiring  firms  owning  two 
or  more  banki  to  sell  off  non-banking  busi- 
nesses to  qualify  as  registered  bank  holding 
concerns.  Con|[ress,  however,  consistently  re- 
jected the  Fed 's  plan  for  broadening  the  law 
on  the  grounc  it  had  detected  no  abuses  in 
the  arrangement.  That,  however,  was  before 
the  banks  themselves  decided  to  get  Into  the 
act  in  a  big  ■s'ay  which,  as  noted,  gave  rise 
to  apprehensions  that  large  banks  might 
team  up  witt  major  corporations  in  vast 
concentrations  of  economic  power  or  other- 
wise engage  it   self-dealing. 

In  the  welt«r  of  bills  aimed  at  regulating 
one-bank  holding  companies  scheduled  to 
come  before  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency starting  April  1,  the  question  of  di- 
vestiture will  be  one  of  the  more  vexing 
prolalams.  The  pleasure  Introduced  by  Chair- 
-  nvai^  Patman  jiroposes  a  hard-line  approach 
on  this  point,  na  it  does  on  other  areas  where 
the  bills  are  in  conflict.  The  Patman  bill 
provides  that  In  those  Instances  where  ac- 
quisitions by  one-bank  holding  companies 
were  determined  to  be  unacceptable  non- 
bank  subsldii  Ties,  the  holding  concern 
would  be  given  only  two  years  to  sell  off  the 
disapproved  oi  eratlon  (or  alternatively  the 
bank  Itself).  The  Treasury  version,  by  con- 
trast, proposes  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
respecting  the  acquisition  of  non-banking 
business  prior  »  June  30,  1968.  Any  acquisi- 
tions before  thi  t  cutoff  would  be  exempt  from 
divestiture  projceedings — If  Congress  adopts 
the  plan. 

ANOTHZR    KET    POINT 

The  Patman!  and  Treasury  bills  clash  on 
another  key  p<ilnt.  The  Treasury  prefers  to 
have  one-bank  holding  companies  reg^ulated 
by  the  agency  that  normally  supervises  the 
underlying  bai^k— the  Comptroller  of  Cur- 
rency for  federally-chartered  national  banks, 
the  Federal  Be»erve  for  state  member  banks 
and  the  FederaJ  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  for 
Insured  nonmeinber  banks. 

Under  the  Treasury  approach,  the  tradi- 
tional agency  lence  would  decide  on  such 
matters  as  proposed  acquisitions,  as  well  as 
define  the  dlffe-ent  types  of  financial  activi- 
ties that  one-liank  holding  companies  can 
engage  in.  The  tougher  Patman  bill  would 
leave  all  these  matters  entirely  In  the  hands 
of  the  equally  tough  minded  Fed.  a  resolu- 
tion that  mosi  Reserve  Board  governors — 
but  generally  not  bankers — concur  in. 

The  technique  of  the  one-bank  holding 
company  as  a  i  industry  innovation  goes 
back  only  to  15  65  when  the  aforementioned 
Boston  Co.  was  organized.  But  while  Boston 
Co.  was  the  fir  it  bank  to  use  the  new  cor- 
porate structur^  as  such,  the  real  credit  for 
pioneering  the  present  wave  of  one-bank 
financial  congenerics  goes  to  Union  Bank  in 
Los  Angeles.  Un.on  Bank,  with  over  $1  billion 
In  deposits,  turned  to  the  holding-company 
format  In  the  U  11  of  1967  to  facilitate,  among 
other  things,  he  acquisition  of  Western 
Mortgage  Corp.  a  major  West  Coast  mort- 
gage brokerage  concern  after  It  became  ap- 
parent that  tri  Ing  to  merge  the  company 
directly  into  th(  bank  presented  bookkeeping 
and  regulatory  jroblems.  The  resultant  par- 
ent holding  CO  npany.  Union  Bancorp.,  re- 
cently completed  Its  second  major  acquisi- 
tion, this  time  of  a  West  Coast  Insurance 
brokerage  firm  which  together  with  its 
majority-owned  property  and  casualty  in- 
surer, has  been  nstalled  as  a  new  subsidiary. 
A  few  montis  after  the  formation  of 
Union  Bancorp,    several  prominent  regional 
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banks  announced  similar  reorganizations,  in- 
cluding Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C.  (the  aforementioned  Wachovia 
Corp.),  Industrial  National  Bank,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  (Industrial  Bancorp.)  and  First 
Union  National  Bank,  Charlotte,  N.C.  (First 
Union  National  Bancorp.).  But  it  wasnt  un- 
til last  July  when  New  York's  Citibank  an- 
nounced its  holding  company  plans  that  the 
trend  began  to  gain  momentum. 

Included  in  the  approximately  100  banks 
that  now  have  announced  one-bank  holding 
companies  (some  60  are  still  awaiting  stock- 
holder or  regulatory  approvals,  or  both)  are 
all  major  banks  in  New  York  City,  except 
those  that  are  already  components  of  regis- 
tered multi-bank  holding  firms  like  Bankers 
Trust  Co.  (Bankers  New  York  Corp.)  and 
Irving  Trust  Co.  (Charter  New  York  Corp.) 
All  10  of  the  country's  largest  banks  except 
Pacific  Security  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles, 
either  have  Just  formed  or  are  la  the  proc- 
ess of  organizing  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies. 

While  First  National  City  Corp.'s  proposed 
acquisition  of  Chubb  Corp.  has  gained  wide- 
spread attention  (the  proposal  is  scheduled 
to  come  up  for  approval  by  FNC  stockholders 
late  in  April),  such  as  amalagamatlon  of  a 
bank  and  Insurance  concern  under  a  one- 
bank  holding  company  roof  won't  be  the 
first.  Effective  January  1.  1969,  the  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Nashville.  Tenn.,  with  over 
$500  million  in  assets,  joined  forces  with  Na- 
tional Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co.  there, 
with  $1.5  bUlion  in  admitted  assets,  to  form 
the  new  NLT  Corp.  which  owns  both  the 
bank  and  Insurance  firm. 

Among  NLT's  interests  is  Nashville's  cele- 
brated country-music  radio  (and  TV)  sta- 
tion. WSM,  long  owned  and  operated  by  Na- 
tional Life.  If  the  Fed  succeeds  In  bringing 
one-bank  holding  concerns  under  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  WSM  almost  cer- 
tainly would  be  adjudged  a  non-banking 
asset  and  might  have  to  be  sold  off  under  the 
stiff  terms  of  the  Patman  bill,  an  official  of 
the  firm  concedes. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  CALLS  FOR  REG- 
ULATION OF  ONE-BANK  HOLD- 
ING  COMPANIES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
to  regulate  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies and  to  prevent  the  banks'  entry 
into  nonbanking  enterprises  is  gaining 
wide  attention  in  the  Nation's  press. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Saturday, 
April  19.  discusses  this  issue  in  detail  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  edi- 
torial. "Drawing  Bank  Boundaries." 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  which  states: 

The  bank-centered  industrial  empires  that 
dominated  the  German  and  Japanese  econ- 
omies in  the  decades  before  World  War  II 
stand  as  reminders  of  what  Congress  should 
seek  to  avoid  in  regulating  one-bank  holding 
companies.  Their  industry  boundaries  should 
be  tightly  drawn  and  regulatory  power  vested 
in  a  single  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  : 

DsAWiNG  Bank  BouNDAaizs 
By  an  anomaly  of  law  holding  companies 
that  control  only  one  bank  are  exempted 
from  Federal  regulation.  Thus,  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  forming  holding  companies, 
the  nation's  largest  banks  have  been  able  to 
acquire  manufacturing  establishments.  In- 
surance    companies,     mortgage     brokerage 


houses  and  other  businesses  from  which  they 
have  long  been  debarred. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  recent  message  to 
Congress,  presented  a  succinct  argument  for 
regulating  the  one-bank  holding  company. 
He  pointed  to  "the  erosion  of  the  traditional 
separation  of  powers  between  suppliers  of 
money — the  banks — and  the  users  of 
money — commerce  and  industry."  There  are 
now  more  than  800  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies which  control  about  $135  billion  of 
bank  deposits  and  are  moving  steadily  to  ac- 
quire companies  in  other  industries. 

•Left  unchecked,"  the  President  said,  "the 
trend  toward  the  combining  of  banking  and 
business  could  lead  to  the  formation  of  a 
relatively  small  number  of  power  centers 
dominating  the  American  economy.  Thia 
must  not  be  permitted  to  happen;  It  would 
be  bad  for  banking,  bad  for  business  and  bad 
for  borrowers  and  consumers." 

Unfortunately  the  Administration's  bill  for 
regulating  the  one-bank  holding  company— 
iinlike  the  strong  measure  sponsored  by 
Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  the  House 
Banking  Conunittee — will  not  avert  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  President  pointed.  Its 
principal  weakness  is  a  failure  to  set  bound- 
aries beyond  which  the  one-bank  holding 
companies  may  not  venture. 

Three  regulatory  agencies — the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion—would decide  whether  the  entry  of  a 
bank  into  data  processing  or  some  other 
business  is  consistent  with  the  "public  In- 
terest." But  the  blU  makes  no  provision  for 
resolving  disagreements  that  might  arise 
among  the  regulators. 

Moreover,  existing  acquisitions  of  one-bank 
holding  companies  would  be  sanctioned  by  a 
grandfather  clause.  That  arrangement,  while 
greatly  beneficial  to  the  early  settlers  on  the 
one-bank  holding  company  frontier,  would 
lead  others  to  press  for  lax  standards  under 
Federal  regulation.  It  would  be  better  to  dis- 
gorge the  banks  of  their  holdings  in  other 
Industries  through  a  blanket  divestiture  pro- 
vision. 

If  anyone  with  the  requisite  capital  were 
free  to  move  into  the  banking  business,  there 
would  be  less  danger  in  having  banks  move 
into  other  industries.  But  banks  have  been 
traditionally  sheltered  from  competition  by 
heavy  government  regulations.  Allowing 
them  to  venture  into  other  industries  from 
that  protected  base  could  lead  to  a  dangerous 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  a  period 
when  there  Is  already  too  much  such  concen- 
tration. 

The  bank-centered  industrial  empires  that 
dominated  the  German  and  Japanese  econ- 
omies in  the  decades  before  World  War  n 
stand  as  reminders  of  what  Congress  should 
seek  to  avoid  in  regulating  one-bank  holding 
companies.  Their  Industry  boundaries  should 
be  tightly  drawn  and  regulatory  power  vested 
in  a  single  agency. 
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SUBSIDIZED  DEMAGOGUERY— TAX 
EXEMPT  ABUSES 

I  Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thif 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  that  there  is 
a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Christian  charity  of  voluntarily  reach- 
ing into  your  own  pocket  to  assist  some- 
one— true  giving — and  reaching  into 
someone  else's  pocket— true  theft.  It  is 
time  for  us,  elected  to  represent  the 
American  people,  to  recognize  the  same 
simple  distinction. 

In  the  past,  we  have  granted  tax-free 
status  to  foundation  and  other  entities 


believed  to  flU  desirable  public  purposes — 
I  speak  of  the  tax  exemptions  enjoyed 
by  the  educational,  charitable,  £ind  re- 
ligious organizations.  What  we  are  prone 
to  overlook  is  that  the  deficiencies  in 
revenue  created  by  these  exemptions  are 
made  up  by  heavier  and  heavier  taxes  on 
the  great  numbers  of  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans who  carry  the  real  load  of  national 
expenditures.  The  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  such  privileged  organiza- 
tions will  use  their  privileges  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  granted.  When 
these  privileges  are  abused,  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  action  will  be  taken 
to  correct  such  abuses. 

Last  Monday  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  another  of  its  weird  deci- 
sions— again  usurping  the  functions  of 
the  Congress  to  leorganize  these  United 
States  more  to  the  liking  of  a  temporary 
majority  of  that  Court.  I  am  referring  to 
the  decisions  in  companion  cases  which 
have  the  effect  of  declaring  unconstitu- 
tional the  fundamental  and  reasonable 
welfare  residence  requirements  of  the 
various  States,  long  ^proved  by  the 
Congress,  which  limit  regular  public  as- 
sistance to  bona  fide  residents  of  the 
State. 

There  are  two  immediate  results  to  be 
expected  from  this  decision.  First,  many 
States  will  immediately  have  greatly  in- 
creased need  for  funds  to  defray  their 
costs  of  public  assistance  to  those  made 
newly  eligible  through  this  judicial  flat. 
These  additional  funds  will  come  from 
the  pockets — and  from  the  savings — of 
the  productive  citizens  of  those  States. 
Second,  many  States  will  find  that  the 
Court  has  created  a  constitutionally  pro- 
tected migrant  voter.  These  paupers, 
euphemistically  labeled  "welfare  clients" 
will  be  encouraged  to  move  to  areas  of- 
fering more  benefits — and  right  around 
the  coiner  from  the  elimination  of  a  resi- 
dency requirement  for  charity  is  the  cer- 
tain elimination  of  any  residency  re- 
quirement for  voting. 

When  the  much  abused  American  tax- 
payer discovers  this,  he  will  be  proper- 
ly indignant.  And  when  he  discovers  the 
extent  to  which  the  demagogs  who 
schemed  and  conspired  to  bring  about 
this  result  misused  and  abused  the  privi- 
leges of  tax  exemption  granted  to  them 
for  education,  charitable,  and  religious 
purposes  to  accomplish  this  entirely  dif- 
ferent goal,  he  will  rightfully  demand 
that  corrective  action  be  taken  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  our  col- 
leagues may  have  this  information 
readily  available  before  they  hear  from 
their  angry  constituents,  I  include  for 
insertion  at  this  point  In  my  remarks  a 
list  of  the  organizations  and  corpora- 
tions appearing  as  amici  curiae — friends 
of  the  court — in  support  of  the  attack 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  attack 
on  the  fiscal  resources  of  the  States: 
Amici   Curiae   in   Sttpport    of   Invaudating 

State   Laws   Which   Establish   Minimum 

Residence     Requirements     foe     Weltare 

Recipients 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind:  John  F. 
Nagle.  B.  V.  Yturblde,  and  Joanne  C.  Heffel- 
finger. 

American  Jewish  Congress:  Howard  M. 
Squadron  and  Joseph  B.  Roblson. 


Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds.  Inc.:  Carlos  Israels. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities: 
William  Polking. 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  U.S.A.:  William  S.  Ellis. 

Scholarship.  Education  and  Defense  Fund 
for  Racial  Equality.  Inc. :  Carl  Rachlln. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  South- 
ern California. 

Connecticut  Civil  Liberties  Union:  A.  L. 
Wirin,  Fred  Okrand.  Laurence  C.  Sperber, 
Michael  Henry  Shapiro,  Boyd  S.  Lemon,  Mel- 
vin  L.  Wulf,  Emanuel  Psarakls.  Thomas  L. 
Pike.  Thomas  Schneider,  Cherie  A.  Gaines, 
and  Mark  C.  Peery. 

The  Center  of  Social  Welfare  Policy  and 
Law. 

Travelers  Aid  Association  of  America. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc. 

Citizens  Committee  for  Children  of  New 
York,  Inc.:  Lee  A.  Albert,  Paul  Dodyk.  and 
Henry  A.  Freeman. 

The  foregoing  organizations  and  cor- 
porations provided  the  highly-paid  at- 
torneys to  bring  about  these  decisions. 
Such  activities  are  a  far  cry  from  the 
purposes  for  which  tax  exemptions  for 
charitable,  educational,  or  religious  pur- 
poses. It  is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
precisely  this  type  of  evil  that  I  intro- 
duced last  month  H.R.  9460,  providing 
for  the  loss  to  tax  exemptions  so  abused. 
The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  9460 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations which  voluntarily  engage  In  liti- 
gation for  the  benefit  of  third  parties,  or 
commit   other   prohibited   acts,  shall   lose 
their  exemption  from  tax 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (a)(1)(A)  of  section  503  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  loss 
of  exemption  from  taxation)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or 
if  it  has  engaged  In  barratry,  maintenance, 
or    champerty,    voluntarily    provided    legal 
assistance  to,  or  participated   or  sought   to 
participate  by  intervention,  as  amicus  curiae, 
or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  or 
class  other  than  Itself,  in  any  judicial  pro- 
ceeding after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act." 


ANTI-ABM    LOBBY:    COINCIDENCES 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  my  colleagues"  attention  some  in- 
teresting coincidences  relating  to  the 
anti-ABM  campaign. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  there 
is  any  working  relationship  between  var- 
ious anti-ABMers  who  extend  from 
powerful  government  politico!.,  through 
political  preachers  to  the  oflQcial  organ 
of  the  Communist  Party.  It  is  just  a  co- 
incidence. 

Likewise,  the  sound  and  pictures  being 
carried  by  both  of  the  major  television 
networks  are  repetitious  of  the  same 
theme  morning,  noon,  and  night,  ad 
nauseam.  Another  coincidence. 

Someone  with  a  nasty,  suspicious  mind 
might  conclude  that  there  is  a  well-fi- 
nanced, well-organized  program  manip- 
ulated from  a  central  command  post — 


to  pursuade  the  American  people  that 
it  is  somehow  immoral  to  use  their  own 
money  to  defend  their  own  lives — and  on 
their  own  soil.  But,  of  course  not.  It  is 
only  coincidence. 

By  the  way,  these  coincidences  are  co- 
incidentally  highly  favorable  to  anyone 
who  stands  to  gain  by  an  imdefended 
America. 

As  far  back  as  March  13,  1969,  the  cou- 
rageous lady  journalist  Sarah  McLendon 
wrote  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  Examiner  raising  the 
question  at  that  time  of  who  was  paying 
for  all  this  hired  help  to  participate  in 
all  these  coincidences. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Members  who 
may  be  interested  in  surveying  these 
imique  coincidences,  I  include  Mrs.  Mc- 
Lendon's  article  followed  here  by  edi- 
torials from  the  Daily  World— formerly 
the  Communist  Daily  Worker — an  article 
from  the  ADA  World,  and  news  stories 
from  local  Washington  papers: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Examiner, 

Mar.  13-15.  1969 1 

ABM:  Nixon's  First  Decision 

(By  Sarah  McClendon) 

As  President  Richard  Nixon  nears  his  arst 
major  decision  in  office — whether  to  con- 
tinue with  the  deployment  of  the  an tl- bal- 
listic-missile system  authorized  last  year  by 
Congress — it  becomes  clear  that  one  of  the 
most  powerful  lobbies  ever  to  be  created  in 
the  US  is  at  work  against  the  ABM. 

This  lobby  is  the  more  powerful  because  it 
consists  largely  of  U.S.  Senators  and  their 
scientist  friends  and  a  number  in  the  news 
media.  Who  pays  for  all  this?  Certainly  not 
the  Senators.  But  certainly  these  experts  are 
paid. 

Who  investigates  Senators  who  are  en- 
gaged in  full-scale  lobbying?  The  answer 
is,  of  course,  no  one.  But  the  House  Armed 
Services  committee  is  going  to  take  a  look  at 
a  90-mlnute  film  commissioned  by  the  Ford 
Foundation's  Public  Broadcast  Laboratories 
here   In   Washington. 

At  this  writing  it  appears  probable  that 
President  Nixon,  who  has  already  delayed 
his  decision  by  days  and  who  may  delay  It 
further  until  next  week,  according  to  Sen. 
Everett  M.  Dlrksen.  is  finding  the  ABM  a 
most  difficult  decision.  He  could  hand  down 
a  stalling  decision.  Any  delay  would  be  a 
defeat  for  ABM. 

Because  the  decision  could  mean  whether 
or  not  the  US  survives  in  an  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  senatorial  lobby's  actions 
become  all  Important. 

Did  the  American  public  realize  when  they 
listened  to  a  bombardment  of  lobbying  last 
week-end  from  television  and  radio  and  even 
when  they  read  Senate-Inspired  polls  made 
by  both  AP  and  UPI  that  they  were  being 
the  target  of  a  well  organized  campaign? 
Probably  the  future  votes  in  House  and  Sen- 
ate this  year  on  further  authorizations  and 
appropriations  bills  for  ABM  will  tell. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rusty- 
voiced  Abe  Chayes.  ex-counsel  of  the  US 
State  Department,  now  at  Harvard,  and  the 
man  who  for  a  time  was  JFK's  science  ad- 
visor, Jerome  Wlesner,  now  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  did  not  prove  so 
convincing  against  the  ABM  when  brought 
face-to-face  with  the  Inclsor-llke  question- 
ing of  Peter  Llsagor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  these  two  long- 
time opponents  of  the  ABM  had  been  com- 
missioned along  with  former  Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg  and  others  to  write 
"studies"  in  the  fight  against  ABM. 

But  surely  they  are  not  being  given  leave 
from  their  salaried  positions  for  nothing? 
And  who  is  picking  up  the  travel  expenses 
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between  Bostoi  and  Washington  for  theu 


and  the  other  scientists  being  brought  In 
to  appear  regujarly  before  two  sub-commlt- 
tees  of  House!  and  Senate  In  the  foreign 
policy  field  whb  are  now  Inquiring  Into  the 
safety  of  US  bjlldlng  weaponry  while  seek- 
ing arms  curtaiment  with  the  Soviets? 

It  turns  out  It  was  not  taxpayers'  money 
but  tax  money  the  government  did  not  get 
namely  tax-exempt  Pord  Foundation  money, 
that  Is  behind  the  antl-ABM  film.  This  Is 
why  the  Hous)  Armed  Services  committee 
may  yet  call  before  It  FP's  director,  McGeorge 
Bundy. 

The  film  wai  a  product  of  Public  Broad- 
casting Laboratories  of  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  NW.  Entitled  "Defense  and  Domes- 
tic Needs.  Contents  .or  Tomorrow,"  It  has 
to  do  with  decl  >lon  making  In  the  Pentagon. 
It  was  produced  and  directed  by  Al  Levin 
and  was  carried  over  the  network  of  110  to 
140  stations  of  PBL.  according  to  Edward  P. 
Morgan.  bro4dcast  commentator  and 
columnist. 

Morgan  says Jthat  PBL  only  gets  $10  to  12 
millions  from  Ford  Foundation.  He  described 
that  as  small  amounts.  PBL,  be  elaborates, 
Is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  taxpayer- 
supfjoxted  Corporation  of  Public  Broadcast- 
.  Ing.  _^_thorlzed  by  law  during  the  Johnaon 
regime 

[From  the  O^ly  World.  Mar.  14,  1969] 
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(Prom  the  Dblly  World,  Mar.  18,  1969] 
ABM  cKn  Stili,  Bb  Stopped 
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Wis 


that  the  Sentinel  can  be  stopped  cold  even 
now,  in  Congress,  despite  Nixon. 

It  Is  urgent,  therefore,  that  every  union 
and  other  people's  organization  renew  Its 
demands  on  Congress  and  the  White  House 
that  Sentinel  be  abandoned. 

Equally  important,  for  the  whole  peace  ef- 
fort. Is  utmost  support  for  the  peace  actions 
scheduled  for  April  4,  the  anniversary  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King's  assassination;  April  5, 
when  an  East  Coast  peace  parade  and  rally 
will  be  held  in  New  York;  and  April  6,  Easter 
Sunday,  when  the  theme  of  peace  will  re- 
sound in  countless  cities. 

I  Prom  the  Dally  World,  Mar.  19,  1969] 

Hebe's  Real  Truth  About  ABM 

(By  Tim  Wheeler) 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  deploy  the 

ABM  unleashed  a  flurry  of  criticism  In  the 

Senate,  but  peace  activists  warned  that  the 

antl-ABM   bloc,   almost  fifty  in   number.   Is 

highly  unstable. 

CAMPAIGN    STEPPED    UP 

The  Women's  Strike  For  Peace,  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom, Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy, 
and  other  organizations  stepped  up  their 
national  campaign  to  keep  the  Senate  in 
line. 

Letters  were  addressed  to  several  hundred 
women  from  states  In  which  the  Senators 
are  ■leaning  toward"  opposition  to  the  ABM 
or  are  beginning  to  waver.  The  letter  urges 
these  women  to  mobilize  a  camp.ilgn  to 
pressure  the  Senator  to  take  a  stand  against 
the  ABM  appropriation  when  it  comes  up 
in  April  or  early  May. 

A  spot  check  by  the  Daily  World  found 
the  opposition  holding  firm  at  this  time 
despite  pressure  from  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. 

[Prom  the  Dally  World,  Mar.  25.  1969] 

ABM.  Arms  Rac:e  Hrrs  Harlem — No  Monet 

To  Help  the  Sick 

(By  Ted  Basse tt) 

New  York.  March  24. — Harlem  Hospital 
proceeded  today  with  Its  announced  shut- 
down, forced  because  of  lack  of  operating 
funds  and  critical  shortage  of  personnel. 

The  action  brought  into  national  focus  the 
plight  of  the  Institution  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  350.000  residents  of  the  nation's 
largest  black  ghetto.  It  highlighted  similar 
situations  in  10  other  city  hospitals,  most 
of  them  serving  the  black  and  the  poor. 

Mayor  John  Lindsay  and  his  Commissioner 
of  Health.  Joseph  V.  Terenzlo,  passed  the 
buck  to  Gov.  Rockefeller  who  In  turn  passed 
it  on  to  Washington. 

ABM    GETS    MONEY.    INSTEAD 

Meanwhile  in  Washington.  President  Nixon 
and  the  Pentagon  and  the  Senate  hawks 
prepared  to  spend  billions  on  the  Sentinel 
ABM. 

As  the  hospital  crisis  spread,  these  develop- 
ments took  place: 

Several  hundred  persons  gathered  at  a 
noon  protest  rally  In  front  of  Harlem  hospital 
at  138th  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue  today. 

Mayor  Lindsay  held  an  emergency  meeting 
of  all  hospital  administrators  and  medical 
chairmen  at  City  Hall.  He  passed  the  buck 
to  Albany  where  only  yesterday  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Earl  Brydges  (R-Nlagara)  in- 
sisted that  the  city  could  finance  Harlem 
Hospital  by  "reallocating"  funds  within  the 
city  budget. 

Other    hospitals    in    low-income    areas 

Morrisanla  and  Lincoln  in  the  Bronx,  and 
Bellevue.  the  city's  second  largest — are  near 
Joining  Harlem  in  Its  demonstration. 

The  city's  Hospital  Department  had  asked 
for  $419  million  and  had  been  told  by  the 
budget  director  it  would  receive  only  $359 
million.  It  is  to  make  up  the  difference  by 
staff  reduction. 


A  group  of  state  legislators  have  called  for 
State  control  of  the  city  hospitals.  These  In- 
elude  Harlem  assemblymen. 

Speakers  at  the  ncx)n  rally  included  John 
Young  of  HARYOUACT;  Eddie  Bragg  of  the 
newly-formed  Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  Cau- 
cus In  Local  1199  of  the  Drug  &  Hospital  Em- 
ployees Union,  and  Robert  Royal,  director  of 
the  Harlem  Organization  for  Health  Affairs. 
Oeorge  Goodman,  Harlem  community  leader 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  ioo[ 
presided. 

Royal  scored  Mayor  Lindsay,  Commissioner 
Terenzlo  and  Gov.  Rockefeller  for  buck-pass- 
ing. "They're  plainly  refusing  to  provide 
health  facilities  for  the  people  In  the  ghetto." 
he  said. 

I  Prom  ADA  World.  February  1969] 
ADA  Readies  Assault  on  Military  Complex 

The  nation's  military-industrial  complex 
and  its  effect  on  American  life  is  a  iiigh 
priority  concern  for  ADA.  and  a  special  sub- 
committee on  the  national  board's  foreign 
policy  committee  has  been  named  to  direct 
ADA  action  in  this  area.  The  subcommittee 
held  its  first  meeting  in  Washington  Feb.  21. 

Leon  Shull.  national  director,  has  ursed 
chapters  to  give  special  priority  attention  to 
both  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty,  which 
must  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
Sentinel  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  System. 

"There  is  ample  evidence  of  substantial 
support  for  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  .nd 
opposition  to  ABM."  Shull  said  in  a  Feb.  13 
memo  addressed  to  oCBcers,  members  of  the 
national  board,  and  chapters. 

"Our  Job  is  to  mobilize  these  sentiment,<:" 

NATIONAL    DEBATE    FOHSEEN 

ADA  will  testify  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  ABM,  and  Shull 
promised  that  the  national  office  will  con- 
tinue to  lobby  vigorously  on  the  bill. 

MOUNTING    OPPOSITION 

"Over  a  perlcxl  of  many  months  the  na- 
tional Office,  with  other  organizations,  has 
been  at  work  uncovering  the  facts  concerning 
the  ABM.  This  is  the  kind  of  work  which  has 
led  to  the  ground  swell  of  opposition.  Now  the 
time  has  come  to  make  this  a  major  national 
campwJgn." 

Shull  urged  chapters  to  assign  the  cmi- 
paign  to  either  a  special  or  a  standing  com- 
mittee; to  establish  working  relationships 
with  other  compatible  groups;  and  to  develop 
the  "widest  possible  communication  with 
Senators  and  Congressmen." 

Edward  Llppert,  national  ADA'S  foreign  af- 
fairs staff  representative,  who  Is  coordinating 
the  campaign,  has  reported  that  several  chap- 
ters are  already  at  work,  including  chapters 
in  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Apr    1. 

1969] 

ANTI-ABM  Campaign  Is  Taking  Shape 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

A  nationwide  opposition  movement  to  the 
Nixon  Administration's  go-ahead  on  the  Safe- 
guard Antl-Balllstlc  Iillsslle  deployment  is 
developing. 

Some  of  it  is  centering  around  Sen.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.);  some  of  It  Is  around 
bipartisan  New  York  Congressmen;  some  of  it 
is  coming  from  Harvard-MIT  professors  .An 
effort  also  Is  being  made  to  capture  the  grass 
roots  college  enthusiasm  that  last  vear 
fastened  on  the  anti-Vietnam  protests. 

Kennedy  has  been  the  most  active  in  this 
new  fight  against  the  ABM.  There  is  strong 
indication  that  the  movement  will  not  be 
confined  to  Just  defeating  this  year's  Safe- 
guard appropriation  requests  by  the  Admin- 
istration. If  it  becomes  cohesive,  the  overall 
priority  that  military  demands  should  have 
in  competition  with  domestic  needs  seems 
likely  to  become  the  group's  big  Issue. 

Kennedy's  aides  Insist  the  opposition  is 
strictly  on  the  ABM  Issue  and  nonpartisan 
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But  it  coincides  with  a  decision  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  potential  presidential  candi- 
date to  return  to  the  banquet  circuit  of  cross- 
country speechmaklng  beginning  this  month. 

Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.),  who 
is  as  avid  as  Kennedy  In  opposing  the  ABM, 
warns  that  If  the  movement  does  become 
partisan  and  anti-Nixon  he  Is  going  his  own 
way. 

'The  antl-ABM  movement  is  taking  dif- 
ferent forms  In  various  locales.  The  main 
ones  are: 

A  move  by  Sens.  Kennedy,  Coop>er,  Charles 
H.  Percy  (R-ni.)  and  Philip  A.  Hart  (D- 
Mlch.)  to  form  what  tentatively  Is  being 
called  a  "National  Committee  for  Common 
Sense"  led  by  perhaps  10  authorities  from 
science,  business,  the  ex-mllltary,  Negro  and 
women's  groups  to  counter  Pentagon  argu- 
ments. 

A  document,  at  last  count  400  pages  long, 
requested  by  Kennedy  from  16  scientists, 
mainly  in  the  Cambridge  locale,  which  Is  to 
be  completed  within  the  next  week  or  two 
and  made  available  to  a  Congress  confronted 
with  Pentagon  ABM  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation requests. 

A  grass  roots  movement,  led  by  two  asso- 
ciates of  the  Kennedy  family  political  ma- 
chine. Richard  N.  Goodwin  and  William  Van- 
den  Heuvel,  which  Is  centered  In  New  York 
and  now  beginning  to  send  out  mall  urging 
establishment  of  community  antl-ABM  pro- 
test groups.  A  special  target  of  this  group 
are  young  people  and  followers  of  Robert  P. 
Kennedy. 

A  New  York  coalition  movement,  led  by 
Rep.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  a  Bronx  Demo- 
crat who  hopes  to  run  for  the  Senate  next 
year,  and  Rep.  Ogden  R.  Reld.  a  Westchester 
County  Republican,  which  already  has  a  pub- 
lic relations  firm  engaged  in  putting  out 
pamphlets,  issuing  press  statements  and  con- 
ducting a  telephone  campaign. 

This  "Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  New  Yorkers 
Against  ABM,"  organized  early  last  month, 
includes  among  Its  sponsors:  Roswel  Gll- 
patrlc,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  In  the 
Kennedy  Administration;  Stephen  Smith,  a 
Kennedy  brother-in-law.  and  Paul  O'Dwyer. 
a  McCarthy-for-Presldent  supporter  who  last 
year  headed  an  unsuccessful  Democratic  tick- 
et for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  400-page  book  was  requested  by  Sen. 
Kennedy  before  President  Nixon's  Safeguard 
go-ahead  decision.  It  has  been  revised  to  take 
into  account  the  Nixon  version  of  the  ABM 
and  the  growing  skepticism  about  the  mili- 
tary's share  of  the  national  pie. 

Two  key  men  associated  with  compiling  the 
book,  in  addition  to  Sen  Kennedy's  own  aides. 
are  Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  the  MIT  physicist  who 
served  as  science  adviser  to  Preslclents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  and  Abram  Chayes,  a 
H.Trvard  law  professor  who  was  State  Depart- 
ment legal  adviser  In  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration. 

Sen.  Kennedy's  Idea  for  a  "National  Com- 
mittee for  Common  Sense"  began  when 
MIT's  board  chairman.  James  R.  KllUan.  a 
former  science  adviser  to  President  Elsen- 
hower, proposed  before  the  Senate  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee  that  a  high-level  group 
be  appointed  to  study  the  whole  fesislblllty 
of  an  ABM  system  before  the  President  made 
his  decision. 

When  President  Nixon  chose  not  to  adopt 
KUUan's  suggestion  and  announced  the  Safe- 
guard go-ahead.  Kennedy  reportedly  decided 
to  lend  his  own  backing  to  such  a  high-level 
citizen  appraisal  of  the  missile. 

Kennedy  then  requested  Sens.  Cooper. 
Percy  and  Hart  to  come  up  with  names  for 
the  Committee  of  10  to  lead  the  group. 

Cooper  said  he  offered  the  names  of  KllUan; 
-'Vrthur  Dean,  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles' 
New  York  law  partner  who  at  one  time 
headed  U.S.  disarmament  negotiations  In  Ge- 
neva, and  former  Elsenhower  Administration 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  James  H.  Doug- 
las. Jr.  Other  names  put  forward  Include  Gen. 


Matthew  Ridgpvay.  former  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  Arthur  Goldberg. 

Ccx>per  said  be  told  Kennedy  the  group 
should  be  composed  of  experts,  fcxsus  at  clari- 
fying the  issue  for  the  American  public  and 
remain  strictly  nonpartisan. 

"I  am  sure  that  if  it  became  antl-Nlxon 
Administration  It  would  get  more  attention 
In  the  covmtry,"  Cooper  said  yesterday.  "But 
I'm  equally  sure  that  we'd  then  have  less 
chance  of  doing  anything  In  the  Senate.  I 
then  wouldn't  want  to  be  associated  with  it." 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  17.  1969] 

Citizens  Opposed  to  ABM  Schedule  Grass- 
roots Drive 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

A  committee  of  scientists,  educators,  busi- 
nessmen and  former  government  officials  to- 
day formally  announced  the  formation  of  a 
national  organization  to  coordinate  grass- 
roots opposition  to  deployment  of  an  antl- 
balUstlc  missile  (ABM)  system. 

The  new  group,  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Citizens  Committee  Concerned  About 
Deployment  of  the  ABM,  said  "there  Is  no 
higher  national  priority  than  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  United  States." 

However,  Its  organizers  added.  "The  pro- 
posed ABM  will  not  enhance  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve its  deployment  will  Jeopardize  that  secu- 
rity by  Intensifying  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  by  wasting  the  resources  badly  needed 
to  meet  our  domestic  problems." 

Formation  of  the  committee  was  an- 
nounced at  a  press  conference  here  by  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  former  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  Roswell  Gilpatric.  dep- 
uty secretary  of  defense  during  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations. 

The  committee  will  seek  to  "stimulate  pub- 
lic education  and  Initiative,"  particularly  In 
states  where  one  or  more  senators  either  sup- 
port deployment  of  the  ABM  or  are  unde- 
cided on  thp  controversial  Issue,  through 
door-to-door  banvaslng,  public  forums,  leaf- 
let distribution  and  other  techniques. 

In  a  direct  allusion  to  the  name  President 
Nixon  has  given  the  ABM  system,  "Safe- 
guard." the  organizing  committee  said: 

"We  must  safeguEU'd  America  from  the 
consequences  of  urban  and  rural  poverty.  In- 
creasing alienation  of  our  young  people, 
deteriorating  cities,  fiscal  pressures  on  local 
government,  racial  discrimination,  pollution 
of  the  environment,  crime,  inflation  and  ris- 
ing taxes  .  .  . 

"To  deny  these  domestic  Imperatives  Is  to 
undermine  our  security  In  the  most  pro- 
found sense.  It  Is  to  erode  that  which  we 
seek  to  protect." 

In  addition  to  Goldberg  and  Gilpatric.  the 
organizing  committee  of  the  antl-ABM  group 
Includes: 

Whitney  Young  Jr..  director  of  the  Urban 
League. 

ArJay  Miller,  vice  chairman  of  Ford  Motor 
Co.  and  dean-designate  of  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Averell  Harrlman,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's chief  negotiator  at  the  Vietnam  peace 
talks  in  Paris. 

Mary  Bunting,  president  of  RadcUffe 
College. 

Dr.  Herbert  P.  York,  Pentagon  director  of 
defense  research  and  engineering  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration  and  one  of  the 
leading  witnesses  to  appear  at  recent  Senate 
hearings  in  oppKJSltlon  to  the  ABM. 

D.  Donald  Hornlg,  presidential  science  ad- 
viser during  the  Johnson  administration. 

Marrtner  Eccles,  former  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  now  chairman  of  the 
Utah  Construction  Co. 

Reinhold  Nelhbur,  noted  theologian  and 


professor  emeritus  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

Gerald  Plel,  publisher  of  Scientific  Amer- 
ican magazine. 

The  committee  describes  itself  as  non- 
partisan. While  it  actively  seeks  to  defer  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  pending  ftu-ther  study, 
perhaps  conducted  by  an  Independent  panel. 
It  Is  not  opposed  to  further  research  on  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  antlbalUsttc 
missile  systems,  the  organizers  stressed. 

Even  before  today's  formal  announcement, 
the  committee  had  been  Identlfled  closely 
with  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  a 
leading  ABM  opponent  and  a  potential  con- 
tender against  Nixon  in  the  1972  presidential 
race. 

Administration  strategists  seeking  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  ABM  system  are  plan- 
ning to  use  the  Kennedy  tie  In  the  hope  of 
turning  the  Issue  Into  a  Nixon  versus  Kennedy 
dispute,  and  thus  pick  up  the  votes  of  the 
moderate  Republicans  who  comprise  the  larg- 
est block  of  senators  still  undecided  on  how 
to  vote  In  the  controversy. 

But  organizers  said  today  the  earlier  ac- 
counts of  Kennedy  Influence  In  formation  of 
the  committee  were  Inaccurate.  They  pointed 
to  the  involvement,  both  within  the  orga- 
nizing committee  and  on  the  group's  staff,  of 
persons  who  supported  various  candidates 
for  the  democratic  presidential  nomination, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  Republicans. 

Another  group  whose  formation  was  an- 
nounced here  this  week  also  ^-111  concentrate 
first  on  opposition  to  the  ABM. 

It  Is  the  Coalition  on  National  Priorities 
and  Military  Policy,  a  group  of  17  national 
peace,  religious  and  political  groups  formed 
to  oppose  what  It  calls  "the  militarization  of 
this  country's  policies  and  resources." 

DisTRicrr  Hearing  on  ABM  Asked 
Speakers  for  a  coalition  of  37  Washington 
area  organizations  opposed  to  the  antibal- 
llstlc  missile  system  yesterday  called  on  the 
DC.  City  Council  to  hold  hearings  on  de- 
ployment of  ABMs  here  and  to  eventually 
give  a  vote  of  "no  confidence." 

The  Rev.  Channlng  Phillips,  the  District's 
Democratic  national  committeeman,  at- 
tacked the  proposal  as  a  "gross  distortion  of 
national  priorities."  Phillips  said,  "We  be- 
lieve that  hearings  will  show  that  the  citi- 
zens of  this  city  overwhelmingly  oppose  the 
ABM." 

The  council  has  the  request  for  hearings 
under  advisement  even  though  it  may  have 
no  direct  say  in  the  matter. 


A  TEAR  FOR  THE  STEEL  MOGULS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  fairy  tales 
used  to  always  begin  as  follows:  "Once 
upon  a  time."  In  recent  years  fairy  tales 
have  had  a  few  new  beginnings.  Among 
them  have  been:  "The  Pentagon  an- 
nounced today,"  and  "A  State  Depart- 
ment announcement  this  morning  took 
note  of."  Now  we  possess  still  another 
shiny  new  fairy  tale  opening  which  the 
Brothers  Grimm  never  conceived.  It  be- 
gins with:  "The  steel  industry,  citing  low 
profits  and  increased  costs,  today  raised 
prices  on  the  following  basic  items." 

Of  such  cloth  are  modem  fables  woven 
from.  Behold.  Giants  of  steel,  our  most 
basic  industry,  raise  prices  on  semifin- 
ished steel  and  a  series  of  hot -rolled 
and  high-strength  products.  This  at  a 
time  when  steel  prices  have  been  rising 
faster  than  those  of  industrial  commodi- 
ties as  a  whole. 

For  years  now,  this  industry  has  re- 
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A  tear  for  their  plight.  Think  of  blisters 
that  will  be  raised  on  tender  hands  from 
clipping  coupons.  So  next  time,  we  shall 
be  able  to  understand  a  bit  more  of  what 
is  behind  steel  price  rises  and  resulting 
inflation.  Tnily,  the  Brothers  Grimm 
would  blush  with  shame  at  offering  their 
modest  talents  and  meager  creations  if 
they  could  observe  how  our  steel  industry 
had  mastered  the  fairy  tale  teller's  art. 


FIRST  THE  COHO  SALMON— TEIEN 

MAN 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  named  a  commission  to  report  in  6 
months  on  specific  recommendations  re- 
garding the  problems  posed  by  DDT  and 
other  pesticides.  To  me,  it  is  already  ob- 
vious that  conditions  have  already  de- 
teriorated beyond  the  point  where  we 
can  study  them  for  long  periods  of  time 
with  detachment.  Because  nature  re- 
spects no  political  boundaries,  we  can 
only  conjecture  about  the  levels  of  pesti- 
cide and  other  chemical  pollution  in  our 
metropolitan  areas.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Government  would  act  swiftly  to  not 
only  ban  DDT,  but  to  delve  deeply  and 
swiftly  into  the  mass  of  already  damn- 
ing evidence  on  chemical  and  pesticide 
pollution.  We  are  playing  with  our  lives, 
those  of  our  children,  and  the  very  basis 
of  our  collective  existence. 

Evidence  moimts  with  damning  swift- 
ness that  DDT  is  a  major  pollutant  of 
our  environment,  posing  an  ever-in- 
creasing danger  to  all  of  us.  A  bill  is  al- 
ready written  and  has  been  introduced 
in  this  House  that  would  effectively  curb 
its  use. 

Last  week  the  House  showed  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  pollution  problem  by 
passing  a  strict  water  pollution  control 
measure.  We  have  barely  begun  our 
work. 

Everywhere  the  technology  of  man  is 
pouring  forth  streams  of  new  products, 
all  involving  ever  more  intricate  com- 
binations of  basic  elements.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  end  result  of  use  of  many 
of  these  products  will  be.  Yet  all  over 
America  pesticides  containing  deadly 
chemical  Ingredients  are  merrily  utilized 
in  growing  quantity. 

Daily  evidence  piles  up  that  we  are 
altering  our  environment  and  endanger- 
ing ourselves  and  our  posterity  through 
chemical  pollution.  Already  signs  point 
to  a  possible  link  between  some  forms  of 
cancer  and  chemical  pollutants. 

Coho  salmon  taken  from  the  Great 
Lakes  contain  DDT  residues  which  make 
ihem  unfit  for  consumption.  Such  resi- 
dues are  new  to  be  found  in  all  of  us.  We 
know  of  the  damage  caused  to  some 
species  of  wildlife  by  DDT.  Sweden  has 
recently  banned  its  use. 

Already  DDT  is  outlawed  or  being  re- 
stricted in  three  States.  Yet  we  are  not 
coming  to  grips  with  the  entire  problem, 
which  still  has  not  even  been  defined. 
Our  increasing  use  of  chemical  domesti- 
cally for  peaceful  uses  and  overseas  in 
Vietnam  is  a  growing  menace  that  must 
be  contained,  defined,  understood,  and 
dealt  with  forthrightly  and  forcefully. 


A  measure  has  been  introduced  to 
create  a  National  Commission  with  sub- 
pena  powers  which  would  report  back 
to  the  President  within  a  stated  time  on 
what  effects  this  growing  use  of  chemi- 
cals is  having  upon  our  environment  and 
ourselves.  I  do  not  feel  we  can  afford  to 
dawdle  for  even  a  short  time  over  this 
question.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  America's 
chemical  industiy  will  cooperate  in  this 
mutually  beneficial  endeavor.  I  fervently 
hope  we  shall  see  some  formal  recogni- 
tion of  this  situation.  There  is  a  school 
of  thought  which  holds  that  man  only 
learns  through  suffering  and  disaster. 
If  they  are  right  and  we  hear  or  heed 
none  of  this  evidence,  then  our  penalty 
will  be  high,  indeed.  All  of  us  and  our 
posterity  will  have  to  pay  it. 


FOR  RELIEF  OF  AIR  TRAFFIC 
CONGESTION 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  chaos  in  terms  of  air  traffic 
congestion.  While  some  press  for  more, 
faster,  and  larger  aircraft,  the  air  over 
our  cities  is  crammed  with  traffic.  Our 
major  airports  are  becoming  madhouse.s 
of  trafiBc,  baggage,  and  people.  Bedlam 
often  reigns.  There  is  a  crying  need  for 
better  safety  procedures,  relief  of  con- 
gestion, better  baggage  handling,  ade- 
quate parking  and  ground  transporta- 
tion, improved  fiight  scheduling,  and 
enough  feeder  airports  for  smaller  com- 
munities. With  this  in  mind  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Air  Traffic  Congestion 
Relief  Act  of  1969. 

It  would  establish  an  airport  develop- 
ment trust  fund  to  be  raised  by  new 
user  taxes  in  order  to  develop  new  air- 
ports where  needed.  Taxes  would  be 
leveled  on  commercial  aviation  fuel  and 
passenger  tax  would  go  up  from  5  to  7 
percent. 

It  provides  for  establishment  of  a 
State  agency  in  each  State  for  public  air- 
port planning. 

It  would  authorize  the  FAA  to  direct 
a  State  either  to  establish  a  plan  to  meet 
the  public  need  for  airport  construction 
or  lose  Federal  funds  project  by  project 
until  priority  airport  construction  is  pro- 
vided for. 

It  would  permit  the  CAB  to  control 
airline  schedules  as  a  means  of  control- 
ling congestion.  It  would  give  the  CAB 
the  ultimate  right  of  scheduling  to  stim- 
ulate carriers  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
system  voluntarily. 

I  cannot  help  but  comment  that  bil- 
lions are  t)eing  spent  for  military  air- 
craft, many  of  which  are  useless.  More 
billions  are -committed  or  asked  for  for 
technological  innovation  aimed  at  fur- 
ther profit  to  air  carriers  and  conven- 
ience to  a  few.  But  little  or  nothing  is 
being  done  to  meet  the  onrushing  daily 
problems  facing  cities  all  over  the  coun- 
try because  of  the  growth  of  air  trafBc. 
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COMPREHENSIVE    TRUTH-IN-WAR- 
RANTY  LAW 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
working  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  on  a  com- 
prehensive truth-in-warrranty  law. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  I 
have  been  concerned  over  the  not  in- 
significant nimiber  of  consimiers  who 
have  difficulty  with  the  warranties  of- 
fered by  manufacturers. 

Within  the  next  few  days,  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Michigan  and  I  plan  to 
introduce  the  Full  Consumer  Warranty 
Protection  Act. 

This  legislation  would  require  manu- 
facturers to  repair  or  replace  faulty  mer- 
chandise promptly,  at  no  cost  to  the 
buyer. 

Recently,  the  Representative  from 
Michigan  discussed  his  ideas  about  this 
legislation  with  a  reporter  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  an  ar- 
ticle "What  Guarantee?  Legislation  Pro- 
posed on  Warranty  Agreements  That 
Protect  Manufacturer  More  Than  Con- 
sumer." 

I  include  this  article  in  the  Record, 
and  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
What     Guarantee? — Legislation     Proposed 

ON  Warranty   Agreements  That  Protect 

MANtTFACTTTRER  MORE  THAN  CONSUMER 

(By  Lyn  Shepard) 

Washington. — Ever  since  his  college  days. 
Rep.  James  G.  O'Hara  (D)  of  Michigan  has 
distrusted  those  fancy  "guarantee  certificate" 
forms  known  to  every  American  appliance 
buyer. 

Now  the  suburban  Detroit  congressman  Is 
finally  ready  to  put  their  fine  print  to  the  test 
with  a  tough  "truth-ln-warranty"  bill. 

The  O'Hara  proposal,  Inspired  by  passage 
In  recent  years  of  "truth"  laws  covering 
packaging  and  lending  practices,  would  cover 
warranties  on  motor  vehicles  and  machines 
as  well  as  appliances  and  other  products. 

Actually  Mr.  O'Hara  Is  trying  to  adapt  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code,  the  Fair  Trade 
Practices  Act,  and  the  common  law  to  curb 
a  wide  range  of  abuses  inflicted  on  American 
consumers. 

Many  of  the  arguments  for  the  O'Hara 
"consumer  full  warranty  protection  act"  are 
based  on  findings  contained  In  a  blue-cov- 
ered report  Issued  Jan.  8  by  the  Task  Force 
on  Appliance  Warranties  and  Service. 

The  report — prepared  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  and  the  President's  special  assist- 
ant for  consumer  affairs — studied  more  than 
200  warranties  used  by  50  major  appliance 
manufacturers. 

The  Impresslve-looklng  "guarantee  certifi- 
cate," the  task  force  observed.  Is  "all  too 
frequently  a  fog-shrouded  halo  which  effec- 
tively camoufl^es  a  lengthy  list  of  disclaim- 
ers and  limitations  upon  the  seUer's  obliga- 
tions. .  .  ." 

Former  White  House  consumer  aide  Betty 
Furness  put  the  problem  In  laymen's  terms 
when  she  testified  recently  before  a  Senate 
Inquiry. 

"Everyone  tries  to  read  the  warranty  at 
least  once  and  then  they  give  up,"  the  one- 
time refrigerator  saleswoman  said.  "Tou  feel 
like  a  fool.  You  can't  understand  It. 

"I  must  tell  you  that  until  very  late  In  my 
Job  here  I  thought  that  a  warranty  was  a  plus. 
I  was  here  a  long  time  before  I  learned  that 
a  warranty  on  a  product  can  very  well  be 
a  minus  to  the  product.  It  doesnt  tell  you 
what  the  manufacturer  or  the  retailer  will 
do.  It  tells  you  what  they  won't  do." 


popttlar  issue  seized 

Ordinarily  the  buyer  of  a  "lemon"  will 
write  to  the  company  In  protest,  but  seldom 
to  his  congressman.  Still  Mr.  O'Hara  hears 
from  enough  outraged  consumers  to  know 
he  has  seized  a  popular  Issue. 

The  task  force  examined  more  than  1.000 
such  complaints  from  the  PTC  and  White 
House  files.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  horror 
stories  cited: 

A  housewife  complained  that  her  oven 
would  not  maintain  the  temperature  at  which 
the  thermostat  was  set.  The  woman,  an  ex- 
perienced cook,  was  told  by  the  company  that 
oven  temperatures  normally  vary  from  30  to 
50  degrees,  that  women  often  needed  six 
months  to  get  used  to  cooking  with  that  oven, 
and  that  any  calls  to  adjust  the  thermostat 
would  be  at  her  expense. 

One  "orphaned"  buyer  was  given  the  option 
of  shipping  her  refrigerator  150  miles  to  the 
nearest  authorized  service  center  at  her  own 
expense  or  of  paying  the  repairs  herself. 

A  freezer  was  delivered  with  a  broken  drain 
hose  that  caused  water  to  flood  the  Interior. 
It  remained  that  way  for  six  weeks.  Then  the 
door  fell  off.  The  dealer  said  he  would  have 
to  order  hinges  from  the  factory.  Four  months 
later  the  hinges  hadn't  arrived.  Fortunately 
the  owner  was  able  to  reattach  the  door  with 
bolts. 

A  dishwasher  was  so  designed  that  the  mo- 
tor became  water  soaked  and  burned  out  ev- 
ery six  months.  Two  motors  were  replaced 
during  the  guarantee  period.  Thereafter,  re- 
placement was  to  be  at  the  owner's  expense. 

TIMING    PLANNED? 

When  a  refrigerator  dealer  switched  lines, 
he  referred  a  consumer  with  a  defective  model 
to  a  competing  dealer.  The  competitor  treated 
the  consumer  with  contempt  and  rudeness, 
refusing  to  provide  the  requested  service.  The 
factory  agent,  located  in  a  major  city  some 
miles  away,  referred  the  buyer  to  still  another 
dealer.  This  dealer  tried  to  repair  the  appli- 
ance and  charged  the  owner  $9  for  labor  and 
$36  for  cartage.  Almost  Immediately  the  re- 
frigerator stopped  running.  Before  It  was 
finally  repaired  after  another  appeal  to  the 
company,  the  owner  had  spent  $82.  not 
counting  long-distance  phone  calls.  This  oc- 
curred even  though  his  model  was  covered  by 
a  warranty. 

Though  the  average  life  expectancy  of  ma- 
jor household  appliances  ranged  In  1957  from 
nine  years  for  washing  machines  to  15  years 
for  refrigerators,  the  length  of  warranties 
seems  to  have  been  carefully  planned.  The 
task  force  concluded  that  "they  lapse  Just 
before  malfunctions  may  be  expected  to  ap- 
pear." Many  television  sets,  for  instance,  carry 
warranties  of  only  90  days.  Mr.  O'Hara  would 
require  a  one-year  minimum  warranty. 

FTC  Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  noted  In 
the  task  force  report  that  the  home-appliance 
Industrialists  "have  not  shown  too  much 
Initiative  or  willingness  to  come  to  grips  with 
(these  problems) ." 

Even  so,  Mr.  Dixon  urged  the  task  force  to 
let  another  year  pass  before  proposing  federal 
legislation.  In  the  meantime,  he  suggested 
that  manufacturers  voluntarily  rewrite  their 
warranties  In  clear,  simple  language  without 
unneeded  exclusions  and  disclaimers. 

Should  the  industry  lag  in  doing  this,  the 
O'Hara  bill  may  build  a  strong  base  of  sup- 
port In  Congress.  Another  bill  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D)  of  Washing- 
ton, chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, could  also  be  revived  In  public  hear- 
ings. 

interest  RECALLED 

"Most  Americans  Just  aren't  aware  of 
what's  "oelng  perpetrated  on  them,"  Mr. 
O'Hara  insists.  "And  It's  not  Just  the  pur- 
chasing public  that's  unaware.  It's  the  sell- 
ers, too.  Other  than  the  law  profession,  there 
are  very  few  who  know  what  your  rights  are. 

"I  first  got  Interested  in  this  as  a  second- 
year  law  student  when  I  took  a  course  In 


sales,"  the  congressman  recalled  "I  was  newly 
married  and  took  a  look  at  the  warranties 
and  found  they  were  limiting  the  companies' 
obligations  under  the  common  law. 

"That  was  a  rather  staggering  discovery. 
In  most  cases,  they  ask  you  to  sign  the  war- 
ranty form  and  mall  to  the  company  for 
protection.  They  were  really  only  getting  you 
to  accept  the  lesser  guarantee. 

stnvoBT  sotrcHT 

"Thus  It's  not  so  much  a  matter  of  a  war- 
ranty not  doing  what  it  purports  to  It's  a 
problem  of  your  warranty  being  practically 
worthless." 

In  time,  Mr.  O'Hara  hopes  Industry's  lead- 
ers will  support  his  stringent  "truth-ln-war- 
ranty" proposal.  In  the  long  run,  he  thinks  It 
win  serve  their  interests. 

"I  think  this  bill  will  drive  out  shoddy 
workmanship  and  fly-by-nlght  opverators." 
the  congressman  says.  "But  those  that  pro- 
duce a  quality  product  should  prosper.  They 
are  now  in  a  price  squeeze  with  some  com- 
peting producers  who  cut  corners  and  sac- 
rifice quality." 

Opposition  to  the  bill,  Mr.  O'Hara  believes, 
will  come  mostly  from  those  lobbyists  who 
resisted  "truth-ln-lendlng,"  except  that  this 
time  the  financial  institutions  won't  be  In- 
volved. 


INVESTMENT  TAX   CREDIT 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  from  C.  William  Verity.  Jr.. 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Armco  Steel  Corp. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Verity  takes  issue 
with  the  administration  regarding  the 
repeal  of  the  7 -percent  investment  tax 
credit,  and  points  out  harmful  effects 
that  could  occur. 

Mr.  Verity's  telegram  is  timely,  and 
should  be  read  by  all.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

MiDDLirrowN,  Ohio, 

April  20.  1969. 
Hon.  DuRWARD  G.  Hall, 
U.S.  Representative,  ^ 

Washington.  DC: 

We  have  Just  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  President  Nixon. 

We  are  In  complete  accord  with  your  con- 
cern and  that  of  Congress  regarding  this 
Nation's  Inflationary  spiral,  and  we  have 
expressed  our  views  on  this  subject  to  Con- 
gress. We  believe  the  steps  you  have  already 
taken,  and  some  now  under  consideration, 
will  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  economy 
by  the  third  quarter  of  1969.  Capital  expendi- 
tures for  1969  are  at  a  high  level  but  in  our 
case  such  expenditures  have  peaked  and  the 
trend  is  now  down.  Armco  capital  expendi- 
tures in  1970  will  be  down  25  per  cent  from 
1969. 

We  understand  that  consideration  is  now 
being  given  to  Immediate  repeal  of  the  In- 
vestment tax,  credit.  Any  such  precipitous 
action  would  drastically  disrupt  major  busi- 
ness plans  already  underway  which  cannot 
be  disassociated  from  other  factors  that  are 
vital  to  the  economic  health  and  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  The  effect  which  such 
actions  would  have  on  the  business  commu- 
nity, rather  than  slowing  inflation,  would 
radically  disrupt  the  entire  economy. 

In  the  case  of  ARMCO.  and  many  other 
companies,  the  Investment  tax  credit  is  cru- 
cial to  our  efforts  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution  and  stimulate  long  range  moderni- 
zation programs  which  make  industry  com- 
petitive. Such  Investment  has  been  our  most 
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8ucoe«8ful  thrusk  In  making  American  busi- 
ness more  competitive  In  world  markets  and 
thus  Is  helping;  solve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem.!  Repeal  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  would  invalidate  all  existing  long 
range  plans  for  ihe  business  sector.  It  would 
be  a  serloiu  ovej  correct  that  would  stagger 
the  overall  econjomy.  While  other  steps  are 
necessary,  we  hcie  you  will  urge  Congress  to 
consider  these  vjtal  factors  In  reviewing  the 
Investment  tax  dredlt. 

Economic  Indlpators  are  now  beginning  to 
reflect  the  leveling  of  the  economy.  I  most 
strongly  urge  tl^at  you  and  your  colleagues 
g^lve  careful  consideration  to  the  factors  cited 
In  this  telegram  In  yoiir  deliberations  on  the 
investment  tax  oredlt. 

T    C.   WtLLIAM   VEBrrT. 

President   ancichief   Executive    Officer, 
Armco  Steel  Corp. 

IRISH  DEA^ND  FOR  FREEDOM 

(Mr.  PHILBtN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  epttend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

".  Mr."  _I>HILB|N.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imaniinous  corient  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  very  Inspiring  article  from  this 
morning's  Ne^  York  Times  entitled 
"Irish  Girl  Casts  a  Spell  in  Commons." 

Only  21  yeari  of  age  at  the  time  of  her 
first  appearande  in  the  Commons,  Miss 
Bernadette  De\|lin  by  her  eloquence  and 
wit,  swept  the  Commons  off  its  feet  and 
drew  loud  burits  of  applause  from  the 
packed  historic  chtimber  where  the 
"mother  of  pai^aments"  convenes. 

This  young  Irish  girl  declared  that  she 
was  there  for  ithe  oppressed  people  of 
northern  Irelaiid.  Catholic,  and  Protes- 
tants alike,  and  she  assailed  the  politi- 
cians responsib!  e  for  the  present  religious 
agitation  affec  ing  her  constituency  in 
Ulster. 

Miss  Devlin's  speech,  which  was  char- 
acterized as  a  si»eech  for  human  freedom, 
illuminated  bj  poetry,  captured  the 
hearts  of  her  isteners  and  won  wide- 
spread, enthus  astic  approval  and  de- 
lighted laughte  '. 

Most  of  the  f  -ee  world  will  rejoice  that 
this  lovely,  covirageous  Irish  girl  stood 
up  boldly  in  the  ancient  legislative 
chamber  of  B'itain  to  sound  the  cry 
against  religiou  5  persecution  and  bigotry 
in  tlais  enlightened  age,  which  has  cast 
such  dark  shac  ows  over  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  all  people  seeking  that 
freedom  of  worship  shall  be  guaranteed, 
protected,  and  assured  in  every  free 
community. 

Miss  Devlin  has  a  great  career  before 
her,  and  it  is  he  ped  by  all  truly  freedom- 
loving  people  t  lat  her  primary  mission 
of  securing  free  dom  and  liberation  from 
persecution  fo:'  her  constituency  will 
soon  be  fully  realized. 

This  Nation,  born  in  bitter  struggle 
for  personal  lib(  rty  and  other  great  free- 
doms, is  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
cause  of  the  jppressed  and  sufferers 
from  religious  and  racial  persecution 
and  will  join  the  cry  of  Britain's  newest 
and  youngest  member  of  its  House  of 
Commons  for  t)tal  justice  for  the  Irish 
people. 

And  this  Government  cannot  long 
remain  unmoved,  silent  and  inert  while 
the  proud,  cou:  ageous  Irish  people  are 


denied  their  basic  himian  rights.  Let  us 
urge  that  this  incredible  situation  be 
rectified  forthwith. 

Irish  Giri.  Casts  a  Speix  in  Commons 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London,  April  22. — A  21-year-old  Irish  girl 
held  the  House  of  Commons  spellbound  to- 
day with  a  maiden  speech  of  quiet  eloquence 
and  powerful  emotion. 

Bernadette  Devlin,  barely  5  feet  tall,  wear- 
ing a  new  blue  dress,  looked  like  a  shy 
schoolgirl  as  she  stood  In  the  crowded  Labor 
back  benches.  But  there  was  no  shyness  as 
she  spoke. 

The  record  books  show  no  other  case  In 
which  a  member  made  a  speech  on  the  day 
of  swearlng-ln.  She  also  broke  tradition  by 
speaking  on  a  controversial  subject.  Miss 
Devlin  said  she  felt  she  had  to  do  those 
things  because  of  "the  situation  of  my 
people." 

She  was  there,  she  said,  for  "the  oppressed 
people"  of  Northern  Ireland — Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant.  She  bitterly  attacked  the 
Unionist  (conservative)  politicians  who  have 
controlled  Ulster  for  50  years  as  men  who 
encouraged  religious  hatred  to  preserve  their 
own  privileges. 

Civil  rights  demonstrators  in  Ulster  are  de- 
manding electoral  reforms  to  establish  the 
principle  of  one  man,  one  vote  for  local  elec- 
tions, now  subject  to  property  qualifications 
and  districting  that  Insure  Protestant  con- 
trol. 

In  Belfast  today.  Prime  Minister  Terence 
O'Neill  demanded  that  members  of  the  rul- 
ing Unionist  party  support  his  proposals  to 
carry  out  the  reforms,  threatening  to  resign 
If  they  did  not. 

No  single  sentence  Miss  Devlin  spoke  In 
the  House  today  Is  likely  to  be  picked  out 
and  preserved  among  great  political  utter- 
ances. What  mattered.  In  her  passion  and 
her  courage,  was  that  London  was  at  last 
hearing  a  voice  not  of  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment but  of  the  tormented  ordinary  people 
of  Ulster. 

"Electrifying,"  was  the  description  of  one 
Tory  member,  Norman  St.  John-Stevas.  He 
said  It  was  the  greatest  maiden  speech  since 
the  celebrated  effort  of  P.  E.  Smith,  later  the 
Earl  of  Birkenhead,  In  1906. 

A  hardened  British  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
ration commentator,  Conrad  Vossbark,  called 
it  "a  speech  for  human  freedom,  illumi- 
nated by  poetry."  The  Commons  Itself, 
hushed  for  long  moments  and  then  burst- 
ing out  in  delighted  laughter  at  her  sallies, 
seemed  to  agree. 

Miss  Devlin,  who  won  a  by-election  In  mid- 
Ulster  last  week  as  an  independent,  drew  a 
packed  house  with  many  curious  peers  and 
other  visitors  in  the  gallery  for  her  swear- 
ing in. 

The  Speaker  whispered  with  her  held  her 
hand  and  then  broke  up  the  Commons  when 
he  said  loudly:  "It  is  out  of  order  for  the 
House  to  be  jealous.'* 

The  setting  was  dramatic  because  the 
Commons  was  holding  an  emergency  debate 
on  the  crisis  In  Northern  Ireland.  It  was  the 
more  dramatic  because  one  of  the  first  speak- 
ers was  a  representative  of  the  Unionist 
aristocracy  that  Miss  Devlin  opposes,  Robert 
Chlchester-Clark. 

In  an  upper-class  English  accent,  he  told 
how  he  had  toured  Londonderry  after  the 
riot  last  Saturday  night  and  found  "stark 
misery"  of  fear  among  the  people.  He  blamed 
the  Irish  Republican  Army  for  the  weekend 
bombings. 

Miss  Devlin  was  called  next  by  the  Speaker. 
Beginning  "Mr.  Speaker,  sir,"  In  a  small 
Irish  voice,  she  talked  for  22  minutes  with 
only  a  glance  or  two  at  some  notes  In  her 
hand. 

The  policy  of  the  Unionists,  she  said,  is 
to  keep  Protestant  working  people  agitated 


against  the  Roman  Catholics  so  they  will 
not  rebel  against  the  general  poverty  of 
Ulster. 

She  agreed  with  Mr.  Chichester-Clark  in 
his  phrase  "stark  human  misery"  for  Lon- 
donderry. But,  she  said,  "I  saw  it  not  in  one 
night  of  broken  glass  but  In  60  years  of  stark 
human  misery. 

"There  is  no  place  for  us,  the  ordinary 
peasant,  in  Northern  Ireland.  It  is  a  society 
of  the  landlords,  who  by  ancient  charter  or 
Charles  U  stlU  hold  the  rights  of  ordinary 
people  in  Northern  Ireland  over  such  things 
as  fishing  and  ftaylng  ridiculous  and  exor- 
bitant ground  rents." 

She  drew  laughter  and  Labor  cheers  when 
she  dismissed  Mr.  Chichester-Clark's  IRA. 
charge  as  "tripe,"  and  again  when  she  called 
Captain  O'Neill  "the  white  liberal  of  North- 
em  Ireland." 

She  charged  Captain  O'Neill  with  falling  to 
carry  out  promised  reforms  to  give  more 
housing    to  Catholics,  and  more  civil  rights 

Then  she  spoke  again  of  the  rioting  last 
Saturday  night  In  Bogslde,  the  Catholic  .sec- 
tion of  Londonderry,  and  again  scoffed  at 
Mr.  Chlchester-Clark  by  inference. 

"I  was  not  strutting  around  with  my 
hands  behind  my  back,"  she  said,  "touring 
the  area  and  examining  the  damage  and  tut- 
tutting  every  time  a  policeman  had  his  head 
slightly  scratched. 

"I  was  building  barricades  to  keep  the 
police  out  of  Bogslde  because  I  knew  It  was 
not  safe  for  them  to  come  In. 

I  saw  that  night  on  the  "Bogslde,  with  my 
own  eyes,  1,000  policemen  come  In  a  military 
formation  to  that  economically  and  socially 
depressed  area,  six  then  12  abreast,  like  wl!cl 
Indians  screaming  their  heads  off,  to  terrorize 
the  inhabitants  so  they  could  beat  them  of! 
the  streets  into  their  houses." 

While  denouncing  the  Unionists,  she  also 
had  hard  words  for  Labor,  saying  "any  So- 
cialist government  worth  its  guts  would  have 
got  rid  of  them  long  ago."  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son, who  was  listening  Intently,  Joined  in  the 
laughter. 

After  the  Jabs  and  the  ironies.  Miss  Devlin 
came  to  a  bitter  conclusion,  fatalistic  and 
very  Irish.  She  said  this  whole  debate  wa,5 
coming  "much  too  late  for  the  people  of  Ire- 
land." 

What  could  the  British  Government  do? 
she  asked.  It  could  have  troops  take  over  al- 
together In  Northern  Ireland.  "But  the  one 
common  point  among  all  Ulstermen,"  she 
said,  "is  that  they  don't  like  Englishmen  tell- 
ing them  what  to  do." 

The  same  objection  applied  to  the  idea  of 
Britain's  suspending  the  Northern  Ireland 
Government  and  ruling  directly.  Nor  would 
economic  pressure  on  the  ruling  Unionists 
work. 


COMPLAINT  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS AND  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION USERS  WITH  REQUEST  FOR 
TARIFF  SUSPENSION  AND  A  GEN- 
ERAL RATE  INVESTIGATION 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  19  Congressmen,  in- 
cluding myself,  joined  with  Congressman 
John  Moss  in  filing  a  complaint  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  regarding  vari- 
ou:;  fare  changes  which,  if  adopted,  would 
have  resulted  in  giving  oflBcial  status  to 
a  ratemaking  formula  without  the  bene- 
fit of  a  public  hearing. 

Congressman  Moss  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  outstanding  leadership  in  the  ef- 
fort to  protect  the  public  interest. 

The  full  text  of  the  complaint  follows: 
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Befobb  the  Civil  Asbonautics  Board,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  April  21,  1969,  in  the  Matter 
OF  THE  TW  Tarut  Filed  March  18.  1969, 

AND  THE  UA  AND  BN  TaRIITS  PILED  ON  APRIL 

4,  1969:  Complaint  of  Members  op  Con- 
gress AND  Air  Transportation  Users  with 
REQUEST  for  Tariff  Suspension  and  a  Gen- 
eral Rate  Investigation 

legal  principles 
Ratemaking  is  but  one  species  of  price- 
fixing.'  The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  Constitution  does  not  bind 
rate-making  bodies  such  as  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  the  service  of  any  single  for 
mula  or  combination  of  formulae  In  deter- 
mining the  reasonableness  of  rates.  The 
Board,  to  whom  Congress  has  delegated  this 
legislative  power.  Is  free,  loithin  the  ambit  of 
its  statutory  authority,  to  make  the  "prag- 
matic adjustments"  which  may  be  called 
for  by  particular  circumstances.' 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is  empower- 
ed by  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
institute  an  Investigation,  upon  complaint, 
or  upon  its  own  initiative.  Into  any  matter  or 
thing  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  whenever, 
after  notice  and  hearing,  the  Board  shaU  be 
of  the  opinion  that  any  individual  or  joint 
rate,  fare  or  charge  demanded,  charged,  col- 
lected or  received  by  any  air  carrier  for  inter- 
state air  transportation,  or  any  classification, 
rule,  regulation  or  practice  affecting  such 
rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ice thereunder,  is  or  will  be  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable, or  unjustly  discriminatory,  or 
unduly  prejudicial,  the  Board  shall  deter- 
mine and  prescribe  the  lawful  rate,  fare,  or 
charge  (or  the  maximum  or  minimum,  or 
ihe  maximum  and  minimum  thereof)  there- 
after to  be  demanded,  charged,  collected,  or 
received,  or  the  lawful  classification,  rule, 
regulation  or  practice  thereafter  to  be  made 
effective. 

In  the  exercise  and  performance  of  its 
powers  and  duties  under  this  Act  with  respect 
to  the  determination  of  rates  for  the  carriage 
of  persons  and  property,  the  Board  is  specifi- 
cally enjoined  by  Sec.  102  to  consider,  among 
other  things,  the  encouragement  and  devel- 
opment at  an  air  transportation  system 
properly  adapted  to  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce 
of  the  United  States  which  promotes  ade- 
quate, economical  and  efficient  service  with- 
out undue  preference  and  advantage,  and  Is 
regulated  In  such  a  manner  as  to  recognize 
and  preserve  the  inherent  advantages  of  air 
transportation,  foster  sound  economic  con- 
ditions In  such  transportation,  and  coordi- 
nate transportation  by  air  carriers,  limiting 
competition  to  the  extent  necessary.  The 
pertinent  parts  of  Sec.  102  require  the  Board 
to  also  take  into  consideration  the  effect  of 
air  carrier  rates  upon  the  movement  of  traf- 
fic and  need  in  the  public  interest  at  ade- 
quate and  efficient  air  carrier  service  at  the 
lowest  cost  in  the  sense  of  the  lowest  fare, 
as  well  as  the  need  of  each  air  carrier  for 
revenues  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  provide 
such  adequate  and  efficient  service. 

Additionally,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
the  Board,  at  Its  discretion,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration such  other  things  as  profit  ele- 
ment, rate  base,  depreciation,  taxes,  operating 
expense  and  load  factor  standards,  cost- 
oriented  formulae,  etc.  But  these  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  considered  by  law,  and  there- 
fore cannot  take  precedent  over  the  statu- 
tory standards.  Under  the  statutory  stand- 
ards of  "Just  and  reasonable"  it  is  the  results 
reached  not  the  method  employed  which  is 
controlling.  It  is  not  the  theory  but  the  im- 
pact of  the  rate  order  which  counts.* 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  complainants 
that  the  proposed  fares  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration any  of  the  statutory  standards  of 
the  Act  and  that  the  total  effect  of  the  rate 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


proposal  viewed  In  its  entirety  is  unjust  and 
unreasonable. 

Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.  (Trans  World) , 
United  Air  Lines  (United),  and  Braniff  Air- 
ways, Inc.  (Braniff)  make  no  reference  at  all 
to  any  of  these  statutory  tests.  Indeed,  all 
three  carriers  do  not  even  dignify  the  pro- 
priety of  their  proposal  by  claiming  that  these 
specific  fare  changes  are  needed  for  revenue 
sufficient  to  enable  them,  under  honest,  eco- 
nomical, and  efficient  management,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  and  efficient  air  carrier  service. 

Instead,  except  for  a  passing  reference  to 
a  relatively  poor  overall  earnings  jxisitlon, 
TW's  sole  Justification  for  the  propriety  of  its 
prop>osed  fare  change  rests  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  alleged  inequities  in  the  fare 
structure  which  exist  by  reason  of  undue 
deviation  of  some  fares  from  the  "Industry 
Jet  Coach  Regression  Line"  In  order  to  achieve 
a  more  equitable  relationship  between  exist- 
ing fares. 

Thus,  the  lawfulness  of  the  applicants'  pro- 
p>06al  rises  or  falls  primarily  upon  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  Industry  Jet  Coach  Regression 
Line  (I.e.,  whether  that  Regression  Line  or 
formula  compiles  with  the  statutory  require- 
ments of  the  Act),  and  then  on  its  own 
merits. 

Industry  jet  coach  regression  line 

The  Industry  Jet  Coach  Regression  Line, 
Attachment  I  to  TW's  letter  of  March  18. 
1969.  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  March 
1,  1968  fare  levels  and  the  Board  staff's 
formula  transmitted  to  TW  by  letter  of  the 
Director,  Bureau  of  Economics,  dated  July  8. 
1968,  updated  to  reflect  the  recently  ap- 
proved (February  20,  1969)  fare  Increases  of 
two  dollars  ($2.00)  in  markets  up  to  500 
miles  and  one  dollar  ($1.00)  from  500-1800 
miles. 

A.  Pares 

Since  the  Regression  Line  is  based  on 
March  1,  1968  fares,  adjusted  for  the  change 
of  February  20,  1969.  as  Indicated  above.  It 
Is  necessary  to  first  trace  the  development 
of  It's  numerical  Input  to  see  If  it  meets 
the  standards  set  forth  above. 

Like  the  rates  and  charges  for  property, 
air  passenger  fares  in  the  United  States  were 
not  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment prior  to  1938.  Unlike  the  rates  and 
charges  for  property,  the  air  passenger  fare 
structure  has  never  been  subjected  to  a  gen- 
eral investigation  in  the  thirty-one  (31) 
years  of  regulatory  control  under  the  CAB. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  the  regulation 
of  air  passenger  fares  in  the  United  States, 
therefore,  is  how  little  of  It  there  has  been. 
Historically,  the  Board  has  been  concerned 
with  only  the  control  of  air  carrier  profit 
levels  and  not  the  rates  or  overall  fare  struc- 
ture. Both  the  public  sense  of  fairness  and 
the  economic  theory  of  competitive  equilib- 
rium led  to  the  conclusion  that  appropriate 
prices  could  be  achieved  by  Insuring  a  nor- 
mal rate  of  return.*  As  long  as  all  the  air 
carriers  received  some  form  of  government 
subsidy,  the  Board  could  effectively  control 
the  profit  level  by  varying  the  subsidy  ele- 
ment. This  left  the  fare  levels  by  and  large 
to  the  air  carrier's  discretion.  Until  World 
War  II,  the  Board  showed  little  concern  with 
commercial  air  fares.  In  fact,  there  was  only 
one  formal  proceeding  which  resulted  In  a 
written  opinion,  and  it  Involved  an  Investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  the  discounts 
given  to  air  travel  card  holders  and  govern- 
ment employees,  were  unduly  discrimina- 
tory.' The  mall  rate  cases  of  this  period  do 
contain  miscellaneous  statements  on  the 
need  of  reasonable  rates,  but  no  air  carrier 
air  fares  were  specifically  disapproved.  Con- 
sequently, no  standards  of  reasonableness 
were  Implied. 

Basically,  air  passenger  fares,  like  the 
charges  for  some  other  transportation  serv- 
ices, have  been  the  product  of  a  base  rate 
per  mile  multiplied  by  a  selected  mileage 
figure  applicable  to  the  points  being  served. 


Generally,   air  carrier  tariffs  have  refiected 
three  policies  with  regard  to  the  base  rate: 

1.  A  variable  or  Indefinite  base  rate; 

2.  A  uniform  fiat  base  rate;   and 

3.  A  uniformly  tapered  base  rate. 
Three    types    of   mileage-bases    have    also 

generally  been  applied : 

1.  Direct  point-to-point; 

2.  Nonstop  or  skip-stop;  and 

3.  Competitive. 

These  mileage  bases  have  been  computed 
either  on  the  basis  of  "actual"  course-fiown 
or  airport-to-alrport  great  circle. 

I»rior  to  1943,  the  variable  base  rates  were 
almost  uniformly  used  among  the  domes- 
tic air  carriers.  Construction  of  air  fares  upon 
this  basis  means  that  the  rate  per  mile  used 
In  many  city  pairs,  served  by  the  same  air 
carrier,  differs  from  the  base  rate  In  use 
generally  on  its  system.  Such  a  base  rate 
gave  the  tariffs  a  decided  lack  of  uniformity, 
and  obscured  the  air  carrier's  respective  over- 
all fare  policy.  This  fact  was  cited  In  the 
Board's  1943,  show-cause  order. 

During  the  period  prior  to  1943,  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  actual  costs  In  the  con- 
struction of  air  fares.  The  air  carriers  set 
fares  which  they  thought  would  attract  busi- 
ness, and  go  as  far  as  pMjsslble  to  cover  costs; 
i.e.,  the  value-of-service  bEisls.  Since  com- 
mercial revenues  at  that  time  did  not  come 
any  where  close  to  covering  costs,  the  Fed- 
eral government  tacitly  approved  the  pre- 
vailing levels  as  fair  and  reasonable,  by  pro- 
viding a  subsidy  In  the  mall  payments  to 
make-up  the  difference  between  cost  and 
commercial  revenues.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant infiuences  which  caused  the  air  car- 
riers to  use  a  variable  rate  base,  may  be  sum- 
marized as : 

1.  The  desire  to  build-up  traffic  over  weak 
routes  by  expanding  the  markets  through  the 
medium  of  lower  prices; 

2.  Competition  from  other  air  carriers  or 
surface  carriers,  especially  over  short-haul 
segments;  and 

3.  Conversely,  where  competition  did  not 
exist,  a  higher  base  rate  per  mile  could  be 
charged  than  was  applied  to  the  balance  of 
the  air  carrier's  system. 

Thus,  initially,  air  passenger  fares  were 
constructed  upon  a  variable  or  indefinite 
passenger-mile  basis. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  11  changed 
the  situation  dramatically.  Much  of  the 
equipment  on-hand  DC-3s,  and  on-order. 
DC4s,  had  to  necessarily  be  transferred  to 
the  military  establishment.  At  the  same 
time,  the  demand  for  commercial  air  trans- 
portation multiplied  enormously.  Because 
one  of  the  inherent  economic  characteristics 
of  air  carriers  is  their  high  leverage,  the  re- 
sulting extremely  high  utilization  of  avail- 
able capacity  produced  an  almost  immedi- 
ate positive  effect  upon  the  Industry's  net 
earnings,  causing  the  Board  to  become  seri- 
ously concerned  for  the  first  time  with  the 
possibility  of  excessive  air  carrier  profits. 
Aggravating  the  situation  was  the  fact  that 
the  air  carriers  and  necessarily  removed  all 
of  the  pre-war  discounts  on  July  1,  1942.  As 
early  as  March,  1942,  Chairman  Pouge  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  Board  might 
have  to  examine  air  carrier  fares  In  the  not 
too  distant  future.* 

Initially,  the  Board  attempted  to  control 
the  rising  profits  by  reducing  the  mall  pay- 
ments through  a  series  of  cases  that  finally 
placed  the  mail  rates  upon  a  weight-mileage 
basis.'  At  the  same  time  the  Board  made 
several  informal  suggestions  to  the  air  car- 
riers throughout  1942  that  commercial  air 
rates  and  fares  should  be  decreased.  Finally, 
on  February  27.  1943.  noting  the  very  high 
air  carrier  profits  of  1941  and  1942,  the 
Board  ordered  11  of  the  16  domestic  trunk- 
lines  to  show  cause  why  air  passenger  fares 
should  not  be  reduced  ten  percent  (10%) 
and  in  the  same  order  instituted  an  Investi- 
gation into  all  air  carrier  rates  and  fares." 
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The  Board  baa^d  Ita  order  on  the  fact  that 
the  reported  n4t  earnings  of  the  eleven  air 
carriers  during  the  five  months  ended  No- 
vember 30,   194;  I,  had   been  'excessive'. 

Although  soEie  air  carriers  subsequenUy 
reduced  varloua  fares,  there  was  no  blanket 
reduction  of  faes  such  as  evlsloned  by  the 
Board  in  Its  shonr-cause  order.  The  reductions 
which  were  put  Into  effect  were  for  the  most 
part  compromljes  which  the  Individual  air 
carriers  worked  out  and  which  the  Board 
accepted.*  The  major  compromise  was  to  iron 
out  some  of  the  disparities  In  the  existing 
air  fares  througl  i  the  adoption  by  five  air  car- 
riers of  a  syst^im-wlde  uniform  hose  rate 
which  did  mucl^  to  bring  about  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  tariff  structure. 

The  adoption  of  a  base  rate  to  be  applied 
by  the  air  carriers  to  all  city  pairs,  regard- 
less of  their  dlitance  apart,  was  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  th4  use  by  railroads  of  this  type 
of  base  rate,  esp*clally  since  the  airlines  were 
In  compeutlon  primarily  with  the  railroads '" 
This,  therefori!.  was  the  first  step  toward 
a  more  rational  (are  structure  replacing  what 
had  heretofore  been  largely  a  Jumble  of  ad 
hoc  prices,  having  only  a  casual,  if  any  re- 
lation to  mileage,  costs,  or  other  factors  than 
historical  change  or  surface  fares.  Henceforth 
air  passenger  farfs  were  to  be  primarily  con- 
Mnict^d.upon  a  unt/orm  flat  passenger -mile - 

With  the  filing  of  these  tariffs,  further  In- 
vestigations were  dropped,"  but  not  without 
the  dissent  of  Member  Harllee  Branch 
Branch  argued  tliat  pa^enger  fares  were  so 
Intertwined  with  the  mall  rates,  which  at 
that  time  still  included  a  subsidy  element 
that  the  general  l^vesUgatlon  should  be  con- 
tinued to  establlth  standard  procedures  for 
handling  both  questions." 

Thus,  the  orljinal  Impetus  behind  the 
Board's  showcausit  order,  excessive'  net  earn- 
ings, was  fulflllec  (in  part)  by  a  change  In 
the  fare  structur;.  rather  than  a  reduction 
in  the  fare  level  Simultaneously,  the  Board 
backed  away  from  its  first  real  encounter 
with  the  posslbll  ty  of  fully  examining  air 
rates,  fares  and  ciarges. 

Again,  almost  t  vo  years  later,  having  seen 
air  carrier  proflu    mount   steadily   through 
the  war  years  of   1943   and    1944,  the  Board 
adopted    investigatory    orders  •»    on    Decem- 
ber 22.  1944,  reqijiring  the  four  largest  do- 
mestic trunk-llnei    to  show  cause  why  their 
mall   rate  should   not  be   reduced   from   60 
cents  per  ton-mil«    to  32  cents  per  ton-mile 
Rates    to    be   chained    shippers    for    express 
and  air  freight  we  -e  also  to  be  investigated  » 
Following  a  seriiss  of  informal  negotiations 
between  the  air  a  irrlers  and  the  Board   one 
of  the  major  trun  tlines  proposed  a  compro- 
mise: to  reduce  bcth  mall  rates  and  air  pas- 
senger  fares  to  a  c  ommon  level;  i.e    a  semi- 
cost-of-service  boiis.  The  larger  air  carriers 
genuinely  felt  that  a  reduction  in  air  passen- 
ger fares  was  nece«ary  in  order  for  them  to 
be  able  to  develop  the  mass  air  transporta- 
Oon  market  they  envisioned  In  the  immediate 
poet-war   period.   On    the   other   hand,    tlie 
smaller  air   carrleis   objected   vigorously   to 
f «,*.  .1""°?^^   redactions.  These  air  carriers 
leit  that  It  was  a  s(  rlous  mistake  at  that  par- 
ticular point  In  tine  to  reduce  air  passenger 
fares,  because  they  anticipated  a  drop  in  the 
demand  for  their    services.  Nevertheless,  the 
lai^r    air   carriers    prevailed,    and    between 
January  25.  and  Hay   1.   1945.   there  was  a 
general  reduction    n  the  level  of  fares    and 
a  partial  restoration  of  some  of  the  pre-war 
discounts.  The  Board  accepted  this  compro- 
^If;  rT     ^herefor,,  less  than  eight  months 
after  the  adoption  of  the  initial  show-cause 
orders,  it  issued  (01  August  7.  1945)  revised 
show-cause  orders  I0  the  Big  Pour  trunklines 
mcreaslng  the  proj  osed  new  mail  rate  from 
32  cents  a  ton-mUj  to  the  agreed  45  cents 
a   ton-mile.»  The    August    1945   show-cause 
orders  differed  .roni  those  issued  in  Decem- 
ber 1944.  in  that  10  mention  was  made  of 
an  investigation  ln(o  the  rates  to  be  charged 
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shippers  for  express  and  air  freight"  On 
AugiMt  20.  1945.  the  air  carriers  made  a  sec- 
ond blanket  reduction  in  tiie  general  level  of 
air  passenger  fares  within  one  year."  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  while  the  Board  did 
not  mention  the  level  of  air  passenger  fares 
inJ^*^**"  "**  December  1944  or  the  August 
1945  show-cause  orders,  it  was  during  thU 
eight  month  period  that  domestic  trunkUnes 
themselves  reduced  passenger  rates  drasti- 
cally, and  went  from  primarily  a  value-of- 
service  basis  to  generally  a  cost-of-service 
concept.  The  resulting  level  of  air  passenger 
fares  was  the  lowest  ever  attained  in  the 
United  States." 

The  significance  of  the  Board  action  and 
the  carrier  counter-action  should  be  clearly 
understood.  As  an  answer   to  a  threatened 
Board  reduction  of  mall  rates,  the  carriers 
agreed  to  some  reduction  in  those  rates,  but 
the  carriers   themselves  suggested   reducing 
passenger  rates.  For  the  second  time,  then, 
the  Board  agreed  to  a  compromise  solution 
drasUcally  affecting  passenger  fares,  without 
the  Board  Insisting  on  the  development  of  a 
factual  record  in  public  hearing  upon  which 
to  base  a  far-reaching  decision.  The  upshot 
of  this  failure  or  refusal  of  the  Board  to  per- 
form its  duty  under  the  Act  in  promoting 
reasonable  charges  for  airline  passenger  serv- 
ice was  a  fare  level  In  1946  and  early  1947 
which  the  carriers  have  pointed  to  consist- 
ently  since  then  as  the  primary  cause  of  the 
airline  depression  of  1947  and  1948 '» 

Another  important  change  made  by  the 
Board  in  1945.  was  the  computation  of  the 
fare-making    mileage.    The    Board    changed 
from  a  'course-fiown'  basis,  to  an  'alrport-to- 
airport   great   circle'   mileage   basis    On   the 
basis  of  this  conversion,  the  yield  per  pas- 
senger-mile tended  to  be  slightly  increased 
since  the  alrport-to-alrport  mileage  was  no 
more    than,    and    usually    lower    than     the 
course-flown   mileage.^"  When   the  air  fares 
are   constructed   upon  a   mileage   basis,   the 
fare-making  mileage  Is  the  other  element  in 
the  formula  that  determines  the  air  fare  be- 
tween two  points.  The  fare-making  route  is 
the  path  over  which  a  particular  fare  is  con- 
structed. Unlike  railroad  and  highway  mile- 
age, there  is  a  wide  flexibility  in  the  mileage 
which  an  air  carrier  can  select.  The  majority 
of  air  fares  have  been  constructed  by  using 
the  airport-to-alrport  mileage,  by  way  of  all 
the  intermediate  points  designated  upon  the 
air  carrier's  certificate;   provided  that  there 
are   no   competitive   or  other  factors   to   be 
taken   into   consideration.''   On   other  occa- 
sions the  use  of  nonstop,  or  skip-stop,  mile- 
age is  found  desirable.   In  such  cases,   the 
route  by  way  of  the  intermediate  points  is 
either  so  substantially  greater  than  the  linear 
(or  nonstop)  mileage  that  the  fare  should  be 
computed    by  skipping  some   or  all   of   the 
intermediate  stops,  or  certain  Intermediate 
points  were  added   to  the  air  carrier's  cer- 
tificate after  the  air  fare  structure  had  al- 
ready  been  established.^'  A  third  classifica- 
tion of  mileage,  competitive  mileage    comes 
into  being  when  there  are  two  or  more  rout- 
ings available  between  the  same  two  points 
operated   by  different  air  carriers    In   these 
situations,  the  mileage  of  the  shortest  route 
certificated  is  usually  the  one  that  determines 
the  air  fare  to  be  charged  by  the  competing 
air  carriers.  This  action  Is  similar  to  the  so- 
called    short -line    mileage    principle    of    the 
railroads.^^ 

The  air  carriers  went  into  the  immediate 
post-war  period  with  optimism  and  enthu- 
siasm. Initially  the  traffic  carried  by  the  Big 
Four  air  carriers  continued  to  increase  after 
that  of  the  other  air  carriers  started  a  down- 
ward trend  in  the  latter  part  of  1946  as  they 
had  correctly  forecasted.  However,  during  the 
winter  of  1946^7,  It  became  apparent  that 
the  pre-war  seasonal  characteristic  of  air 
carrier  traffic  once  again  confronted  all  the 
air  carriers.  Further,  it  was  now  cleariy  ap- 
parent that  the  sharp  upward  projection  of 
passenger  business,  forecast  by  the  lareer 
air  carriers,  would  not  be  realized  In  the  im- 
mediate future.^'  Adding  to  these  difficulties 
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were  a  series  of  ghastly  accidents.  Certain  of 
these  accidents  eventually  forced  son^e  of  the 
major  air  carriers  to  voluntarily  ground  and 
modify  entire  fleets  of  new  aircraft  types   -Vs 
a  result,  total  revenues  failed  to  respond  to 
the  low  rates  Introduced  by  the  air  carriers 
in  1945.  These  facts,  coupled  with  the  sharp 
increase  in  the  general  price  level  then  be- 
ing experienced.  Induced  the  .ilr  carriers  to 
(1)  seek  higher  air  passenger  fares   and  (2) 
inundate   the   Board   with   pleas   for  higher 
mail  rates.  Since  the  rising  m.ill  subsidy  psv- 
ments  were  bringing  the  Board  under  heavy 
political   pressure,   the  Board  was  not  only 
sympathetic  with  the  air  carriers'  petitions 
for  air  passenger  fare  Increases,  but  even  took 
an  active  pari;  in  soliciting  cooperation  amone 
cK^  "",1  'L^""*"^  »"  agreeing  on  what  change! 
should    be   made.    Tlie   outcome   was   three 
quick,  successive,  ten  percent  (10%) .  across- 
the-board  increases  in  April  and  December 
1947,  and  September  1948.  The  last  increase 
followed  a  conference  called  by  the  Board  of 
August  19.  1948.  to  be  attended  by  the  Board 
its  staff,  and  the  heads  of  the  trunkUne  a!r 
carriers,  "for  the  purpose  of  discussing  vari- 
ous problems  relative  to  passenger  fares  and 
airline   costs.""  While   these   air   passenger 
ff ^K**u*  established  no  general  standards 
for  the  handling  of  rate  decisions,  nor  a  pre- 
cise rate-of-return  criterion,'"  the  Board  did 
enunciate,  on   April   21,   1948,  certain  basic 
rate-making   principles   in   the   Air   Freight 
Rate   Investigation,   which    it   subsequently 
applied  to  air  passenger  fare  cases.  The  Board 
set  forth  its  rate-making  principles   under 
^^fon*ows"  *'*^"'  "Relation  of  Rates  to  Costs'' 
Importance  of  costs  to  sound  rate-making 
.^  l^r  »~  "  '^  *  commonly  accepted  principle 
in  an  transportation  rate  making   and  a  re- 
quirement to  insure  the  continued  existence 
Of  any  transportation  service,  that  the  rate 
levels  have  a  reasonable  relationship  to  at- 
tainable coet  levels. 

We  aj-e  of  the  opinion  that  economic  con- 
siderations do  not  demand  that  at  all  times 
the  rate  for  any  class  of  traffic  or  type  of 
service  must  cover  the  fully  allocated  cost 
of  carrying  that  traffic  or  providing  that  serv- 
ice rather  that  rates  must  at  all  times  be 
reasonably  related  to  costs.  The  test  of  rea- 
sonableness  must  include  recognition  of  var- 
iations in  the  ability  of  traffic  to  carrv  a  full 
share  of  costs  at  different  stages  In  the  de- 
velopment of  that  traffic,  the  effect  of  low 
rates  in  generating  new  traffic,  and  the  re- 
sultant effect  of  increased  volume  of  reduc- 
tions in  unit  costs. 

But  belief  in  the  Justlflableness  of  promo- 
tlonal  rates  does  not  lead  to  endorsement  of 
rates  which  are  uneconomical  in  character 
and  depart  from  all  regard  to  cost  Promo- 
tional rates,  to  be  sound,  must  be  fixed  not 
only  with  due  regard  to  the  traffic  they  are 
expected  to  generate,  but  with  sufficient  re- 
gard for  attainable  costs  to  assure  that  the 
rates  will  not  have  to  be  raised  when  t^e 
expected  volume  Is  realized. 

While  the  portion  of  present  full  cost  which 
a  reasonable  rate  may  cover  can  properly 
vary  with  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
service  and  be  adjusted  to  promote  a  sound 
economic  growth  of  such  service,  this  sound 
economic  growth  will  not  be  promoted  unless 
such  rates  are  at  all  times  reasonable  related 
to  an  expected  future  level  of  costs  at  a 
fuller  stage  of  development.  Any  different 
rate  pattern  would  be  disruptive  to  the  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  produce  wide  varia- 
tions in  traffic  volume  and  thus  hamper  the 
orderly  development  of  the  Industry'  More- 
over, uneconomically  low  rates  place  undue 
burdens  upon  other  types  of  traffic  wlthotit 
any  promise  of  compensating  benefits  in  the 
form  of  sustained  unit-cost  reductions  and 
lUtimate  profitable  operation  as  increased 
volume  develops. == 

The  gist  of  this  1948  opinion  was  that  In 
the  future  the  Board's  primary  test  of  "Just 
and  reasonableness'  for  air  rates,  fares  and 
charges,  would  be  "that  rates  must  at  all 
times  be  reasonably  related  to  costs: "  1  e    the 
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cost  test.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the  air 
passenger  fare  cases  during  this  period  were 
actually  decided  with  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  relation  of  revenues  to  costs,  or  the 
probable  effect  of  such  Increases  on  either 
the  movement  of  traffic  or  the  need  of  the  air 
carriers  for  revenue.-'' 

The  impact  of  the  third  ten  percent  In- 
crease In  the  level  of  air  passenger  fares  was 
off-set  somewhat  by  changes  made  In  the 
fare  structure  and  the  institution  of  various 
■promotional'  tariffs.  First,  at  the  Insistence 
of  American  Airlines  the  surcharge  on  the 
DC-6  and  Constellation  aircraft  was  removed. 
Domestic  air  fares  on  these  two  aircraft  types 
had  historically  been  established'  on  a  value- 
of-servlce  basis.  Consequently,  the  removal 
of  the  surcharge  meant  in  effect  that  the 
domestic  air  fares  for  these  two  aircraft 
would  henceforth  be  fixed  on  a  cost-of-servlce 
basis,  and  there  would  be  no  increase  in  the 
air  fares  applicable  to  these  two  aircraft.^* 
Since  these  two  equipment  types  were  at  that 
time  primarily  assigned  to  the  long-haul 
routes,  this  action  practically  eliminated  the 
ten  percent  Increase  as  far  as  long-haul 
traffic  was  concerned.  As  a  result,  almost  the 
entire  burden  of  the  third  ten  percent  In- 
crease was  thrown  upon  the  short-haul 
market. 

Second,  over  the  open  and  active  objec- 
tion of  some  major  air  carriers,  the  Board 
permitted  the  air  carriers,  without  elaborate 
consideration,  to  relnstltute  the  five  percent 
l5'"t)  discount  on  round-trip  tickets.  This 
discount  had  been  abandoned  at  the  start 
of  World  War  II.  Following  this,  the  Board 
next  proceeded  to  overrule  its  own  staff, 
on  three  separate  occasions,  within  one  year. 

1.  It  allowed  the  air  carriers  to  Initiate 
the  family-fare  plan;  I.e..  discounts  for  wives 
and  children. 

2.  It  permitted  Western  Airlines'  "no- 
meal"  tariff  to  go  Into  effect  without  a  hear- 
ing; this  tariff  provided  a  five  percent  (5'^;  ) 
reduction  In  air  passenger  fares  as  compen- 
sation for  providing  no-meal  service. 

3.  The  Board  approved  Capital  Airlines' 
proposal  to  inaugurate  the  first  domestic  air 
coach  service  between  New  York-Plttsburgh- 
Chlcago.  on  November  4,  1948. 

The  Importance  of  the  Board's  regulating 
activities.  In  regard  to  air  passenger  fares 
during  this  period,  however,  should  not  be 
overemphasized . 

Rither  than  being  the  primary  moving 
force  In  either  the  10%  fare  Increase  or  the 
introduction  of  various  types  of  promotional 
tariffs,  the  Board  served  simply  as  a  review 
and  catalytic  agent.  For  the  carriers  them- 
selves were  the  ones  who  took  the  principal 
Initiative  In  the  fare  field.* 

A  substantial  recovery  developed  In  1949 
.md  1950.  Volume  reached  an  all-time  peak 
during  the  12  months  ended  June,  1950.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  hostilities  In  June 
1950  resulted  In  sudden  sharp  upsurge  In 
all  classes  of  traffic.  Consequently,  the  cal- 
endar year  1950  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
years  in  the  history  of  the  domestic  air 
transportation  Industry  from  the  standpoint 
of  traffic  growth,  as  well  as  reported  earn- 
ings. 

Introduction  of  air  coach  service. — The  air 
carriers'  and  Board's  approach  to  the  intro- 
duction of  air  coach  service  during  this  pe- 
riod provides  an  excellent  example  of  how 
their  policies  have  tended,  historically,  to 
vacillate  v/lth  the  industry's  economic  con- 
ditions. When  Capital  initially  filed  its  night- 
air  coach  tariff,  the  Board  still  had  the  third 
ten  percent  Increase  under  consideration. 
Consequently,  the  Board  was  entirely  pre- 
occupied with  the  raising  of  the  air  carriers' 
overall  net  revenues.  Nevertheless,  contrary 
to  Its  staff's  opinion,  the  tariff  was  approved. 
The  new  service  proved  to  be  an  immediate 
success.  The  Board's  immediate  concern, 
therefore,  as  they  saw  it,  became  the  diver- 
sion of  first-class  traffic  to  coach;  the  coach 
passenger  producing  a  lower  yield  per  mile 
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p>er  passenger.  Anticipating  the  expiration  of 
many  coach  tariffs  on  September  30,  1949, 
the  Board  sought  to  clarify  Its  position  re- 
garding air  coach  service  and  Issued  an  im- 
portant policy  statement  on  Septmber  7, 
1949.='  This  statement  defined  coach-type 
fares  as  typically  being  at  a  level  of  four 
cents  (4^)  per  mile  or  about  two-thirds  of 
the  prevailing  regular  fwes. 

Since  the  Board  felt  that  the  nlght-alr 
coach  services  amounted  to  really  Implicit 
price  cutting,  and  It  wanted  to  raise  the  air 
carriers'  revenues  and  profits,  the  Board  con- 
tinued to  resist  the  expansion  of  air  coach 
service  throughout  1950.  When  the  air  coach 
tariffs  came  up  again  for  renewal  In  the  fall 
of  that  year,  the  Board  and  Its  staff  were 
still  concerned  that  such  service  wotild  ad- 
versely affect  the  profits  of  the  air  carriers. 
Therefore,  the  Board  renewed  the  tariffs  upon 
the  condition  precedent  that  the  air  carriers 
raise  the  level  of  the  coach  fares  from  4  to 
4.5  cents  per  mile. 

As  noted,  the  Korean  War  caused  another 
quick  shift  In  the  Industry's  financial  posi- 
tion, by  again  dramatically  Increasing  the 
percentage  utilization  of  the  available  ca- 
pacity provided.  The  growing  prosperity  of 
the  air  carriers,  plus  the  growing  pressure  on 
the  part  of  the  noncertlficated  air  carriers 
for  certification,  began  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  Board's  policy  from  one  of  at- 
tempting to  conserve  the  revenue  and  net 
profits,  to  one  of  development  of  the  air 
coach  service.  The  first  positive  indication  of 
this  change  was  the  approval  of  a  daylight 
DC-6  aircraft,  air  coach  service,  between  New 
York  and  Miami,  in  July  1951.  Then  on  De- 
cember 6,  1951,  the  Board  i.^sued  another 
coach  policy  statement,  which  read  in  part: 

It  Is  the  Board's  considered  opinion  that 
coach  operations  to  date  have  conclusively 
demonstrated  their  economic  soundness  and 
that  the  certificated  domestic  carriers  should 
promptly  and  substantially  expand  tl)eir 
coach  services  using  aircraft  with  high 
passenger-carrying  capacity  (high-density 
coach.)  .-' 

The  Board  also  Indicated  its  belief  that 
high-density  coach  operations  could  be  Just 
as  profitable  as  the  first-class  services.  The 
statement  further  suggested  the  air  carriers 
offer  "off-peak"  coach  services,  ns  an  alterna- 
tive to  high-density  seating,  with  air  fares 
no  higher  than  four  cents  (4<')  per  mile.  On 
February  27,  1Q52,  the  Board  confirmed  its 
policy  by  summarily  suspending  the  tariffs 
of  certain  air  carriers  for  falling  to  comply 
with  Its  suggestions.  •'■■' 

Thus,  in  a  little  more  than  four  years, 
the  Board  had  completely  reversed  itself — 
from  almost  total  apprehension  of  low  coach 
services,  to  forced  expansion  of  such  services. 
To  a  certain  extent,  the  air  carriers  had 
changed  their  position,  too.  Of  course,  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  during  this  same 
period,  the  air  carriers'  over-all  financial 
condition,  and  net  earnings  position,  had 
also  completely  changed — from  a  net  deficit 
to  a  net  profit.  Introduction  of  a  'taper"  into 
the  fare  structures — In  terms  of  operating 
profits.  1951  proved  to  be  an  unusually  fa- 
vorable year  for  the  air  carriers.  The  finan- 
cial results  of  the  fourth  qviarter  of  1951, 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1952.  however,  were 
disappointing.  The  air  carriers,  consequent- 
ly, began  to  feel  that  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors posed  a  threat  to  their  profit  mar- 
gins; i.e..  stabilized  traffic  demand,  rising 
capacity  due  to  new  equipment,  and  rising 
costs.  Some  upward  revision  in  air  passenger 
fare  appeared  necessary  to  the  carriers.  A 
number  favored  another  across-the-board 
increase.  However,  even  though  the  air  pas- 
senger f.ife  structure  still  had  never  been 
fv:lly  Investigated,  it  was  a  generally  ac- 
cepted proposition  that  the  air  carriers  were 
making  money  on  their  long-haul  services, 
and  falling  to  meet  expenses  on  the  short- 
haul  routes." 

To  rectify  this  situation,  the  domestic 
trunkUnes  filed  tariff  revisions  In  March 
1952.   proposing   to   increase   each   one   way 


domestic  passenger  ticket  by  one  dollar 
($1.00),  and  to  eliminate  the  five  percent 
(5";;)  discount  for  round  trips.  Tlie  Board 
permitted  the  $1  Increase,  which  represented 
a  kind  of  terminal  service  charge,  to  go  into 
effect  by  a  not  loo  certain  three-to-two 
vote. 

Member  Joseph  P.  Adams  concurring  and 
dissenting  said : 

"I  concur  in  the  action  of  the  majority 
suspending  the  carriers'  tariffs  which  would 
eliminate  round  trip  discounts  and  institut- 
ing an  Investigation  of  the  overall  fare 
level."  » 

•  •  •  *  * 

".  .  .  there  is  no  relationship  (and  there 
should  not  be)  between  prices  paid  by  air 
passenger,  on  the  one  hand,  and  prices  paid 
by  other  consumers  for  such  items  ns  food, 
clothing,  railroad  transportation,  etc.  No 
carrier  has  seen  fit  to  Include  in  his  presenta- 
tion an  explanation  of  why  an  air  pas.-en- 
ger  should  pay  more  in  1950  or  1951  for  an 
airline  seat  than  he  did  In  1940  or  1941.  No 
such  presentation  was  attempted,  of  course, 
since  the  cost  to  the  airlines  of  providing  the 
passenger  uHth  that  seat  was  actually  less  in 
1950  or  1951  than  It  was  ten  years  before.^" 
***** 

The  Board's  staff,  against  this  factual  back- 
ground, has  recommended  that  the  Board 
suspend  and  Investigate  both  the  one  dollar 
fare  increase  and  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
round  trip  discounts.  The  staff  has  clearly 
and  forcefully  demonstrated  to  this  Board 
that  the  actual  correlation  which  the  air- 
lines have  sought  to  establish  between  rL^Ing 
costs  in  recent  months  and  lower  earnings 
has  not  been  proved.  It  has  shown  that  in 
recent  months,  the  lower  total  earnings  fig- 
ures have  been  almost  entirely  accounted  for 
by  Increases  In  total  capacity  operated  and 
other  factors,  rather  than  increases  in  unit 
cost  of  material,  labor,  etc.'" 

•  •  •  *  > 

A  legitimate  Inquiry  Is.  of  course,  what 
useful  purpose  could  be  served  by  conducting 
such  an  Investigation?  To  that  query.  I 
would  suggest  several  answers.  Overall,  a  fac- 
tual basis  for  a  very  important  decision.  As 
already  Indicated,  the  Board  has  now  no  such 
basis  for  Its  decision  here."- 

•  •  •  *  * 

Furthermore,  from  such  an  investigation, 
the  Board  would  be  in  a  better  position  than 
It  can  possibly  be  now  to  know  specifically 
how  the  one  dollar  fare  will  be  shared  by  the 
carriers;  whether  it  will  be  charged  and  col- 
lected by  the  originating  carrier,  whether  It 
.=^.hould  be  charged  the  passenger  each  time  he 
changes  airlines,  whether  It  should  be  pro- 
rated, etc.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  even 
the  carriers  themselves  are  In  no  respect  uni- 
form on  these  very  practical  matters  and 
until  at  least  the  carriers  are,  the  Board 
should  not  decide  the  question.  By  doing  so, 
despite  its  lack  of  knowledge,  the  Board  can- 
not possibly  know  whether  in  fact  the  one 
dollar  fare  increase  will  necessarily  help  to 
solve  the  short-haul  carrier  problem  which,  I 
take  it,  is  one  of  the  most  reasonable  argu- 
ments justifying  the  one  dollar  increase.^ 
***** 

This  particular  fare  increase  was  imique 
In  that  it  caused  the  rate  of  the  increase  per 
mile  to  decrease  as  the  length  of  the  trip 
Increased.  More  Important,  this  Incre.ise 
permanently  changed  the  United  States  do- 
mestic fare  structure  to  a  tapered  fare  struc- 
ture. 

A  tapered  fare  structure  Is  one  wbereln 
there  Is  a  regtilar  gradual  diminution  in 
the  rate  per  mile  as  the  length  of  the  haul 
Increases.  Hence,  from  1952  to  1969  air  pas- 
senger fares  in  the  U.S.  were  con.-^tructed 
upon  a  uniform  tapered  passenger-mileage 
basis. 

The  first  genera'  pass'-nger-fa^e  inrefti- 
gation. — When  the  Board  approved  the  81 
increase  on  April  9,  1952,  it  simultaneously 
Instituted  an  investigation  of  these  changes 
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and  of  the  general  level  and  structure  of 
fares,  and  suspended  the  changes  which 
proposed  lo  eliminate  the  round-trip  dis- 
count." Thereafljer,  the  carriers  canceled  the 
portion  of  the  proposal  that  would  have 
eliminated  the  i  round- trip  discount.  As  a 
result  of  several! prehearing  conferences,  the 
Issues  of  the  investigations  were  consider- 
ably limited  so  tbat  many  of  the  issues  deal- 
ing with  the  fart  structure  and  the  relation 
of  fares  were  eliminated,  leaving  as  the  prin- 
cipal issue  the  [general  level  of  trunkline 
passenger  fares." 

The  air  carrleri'  1952  annual  earnings  were 
t«tter  than  hail  been  anticipated,  which 
proved  to  be  emparrassing  to  some  of  the  air 
carriers  in  their!  handling  of  the  investiga- 
tion. It  appeared  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
investigation  not  only  would  rescind  the 
dollar-per- ticket  ttncrease,  but  might  also  oc- 
casion further  rtductions.  Consequently,  In 
March  and  April]  of  1953,  all  of  the  air  car- 
riers that  were  pjarty  to  the  proceeding  filed 

ng  dismissal. 

3  air  carriers  to  dismiss  the 
on    relatively    Indifferent 

Board's  staff  was  concerned, 
however,  was  a  different 


petitions  reques 
The  pleas  of  t 
investigation  fe 
ears  so  far  as  the 
The   Board   itself^ 


matter,  and  as  a  result,  by  a  crucial  3  to  3 
vote,  tn^'proceeding  was  dismissed." 

^n  dfsTAlsslng  Iftie  first  General  Passenger- 
Fare  Investigaticii.  the  majority  instructed 
the  C.A.B.'s  staff  to  conduct  and  prepare  an 
informal  study  pf  the  air  passenger  fare 
structure  and  fare  level.  At  the  same  time 
the  majority  helq  that  the  reasonableness  of 
fares  depends  upi)n  the  long-term  economic 
need  of  the  air  cairiers,  stating  their  belief  . .  . 
that  It  is  neithe^  possible  nor  desirable  to 
regulate  this  Indu  stry  by  attempting  to  relate 
fares  to  returns  In  the  short  run.  To  do  so 
would  require  low  srlng  fares  In  times  of  pros- 
perity and  r.ilsln|;  them  when  traffic  condi- 
tions were  poor,  "his  would  not  make  busi- 
ness sense  and  it  is,  therefore,  our  belief 
that  both  the  Industry  and  the  public  will  be 
better. served  by  a  level  of  fares  which  reflects 
the  cyclical  needs  rather  than  the  needs  of 
any  particular  yea :. 

With  this  phllofophy  In  mind,  it  is  our  In- 
tent to  examine  aiy  future  fare  or  mall-rate 
proposals,  not  only  In  the  light  of  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  the  time  they  are  advanced 
but  with  full  consideration  of  abnormal  earn- 
ings of  prior  years  and  the  excess  earnings 
which  may  be  ei  pected  In  the  future,  as 
Indicated  by  such  (ixperience.  In  short,  should 
earnings  fall  maikedly  in  the  future  the 
carriers  will  be  exi  ected  to  absorb  such  losses 
without  resort  to  fare  or  mall-rate  adjust- 
ments unless  It  can  be  demonstrated  that 
such  earnings  are  below  the  level  necessary 
to  provide  a  fair  r«  turn  over  a  reasonably  ex- 
tended period  which  Includes  the  good  years 
as  well  as  the  bad.*' 

In  defense  of  Its  position  In  dismissing  the 
investigation,  the  Board's  majority  stated: 

We  attach  no  apecLal  significance  to  the 
fact  that  In  the  H  years  of  the  Board's  ex- 
istence there  has  teen  no  general  fare  inves- 
tigation. Any  Inference  that  the  Board  Is 
therefore  uninroriaed  with  respect  to  the 
relationship  of  fa'es  and  other  significant 
economic  aspects^  if  the  industry  is  a  gross 
non  sequitur. 

The  Board  Is  con  stantly  faced  with  day-to- 
day decisions  upon  requested  fare  changes, 
and  has  conslderel  hundreds  of  such  pro- 
posals during  its  lilstory.  In  passing  upon 
them  It  must  of  ntcesslty  have  In  mind  the 
overall  aspects  of  airline  economics,  proper 
tariff  principles,  ;ind  the  relationship  of 
fares  to  other  opers  ting  factors  In  the  indus- 
try. The  numerous  mall-rate  cases  which 
have  been  processad  have  required  detailed 
determinations  of  reasonable  costs,  efficiency, 
and  proper  rates  Df  return  for  Individual 
carriers  and  groups  of  carriers." 

Members  Lee  and  Adams  filed  vigorous  dis- 
sents to  the  dismissal  order.  Member  Josh 
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Lee  was  very  careful  to  point  out  that  he 
favored  continuation  of  the  investigation, 
not  because  he  felt  that  rates  and  fares  were 
necessarily  too  high,  but  rather,  since  the 
Board  had  never  conducted  an  Investigation 
into  air  passenger  fares,  he  believed  that  It 
was  time  that  it  do  so.«° 

Member  Joseph  P.  Adama  was  scathing  in 
his  dissent.  He  objected  particularly  to  an 
approach  to  the  problem  by  staff  studies.  He 
felt  that  any  facts  developed  by  such  studies 
would  have  to  be  tested  In  a  formal  hearing. 
He  stressed  particularly  the  shirking  of  the 
Board's  statutory  obligation  to  develop  a 
sound  rate  air  passenger  fare  policy.  As 
already  noted,  he  was  critical  of  the  1948 
fare  conference  called  by  the  Board,  and 
what  he  described  as  the  confused  state  of 
the  air  carrier  fares  following  that  confer- 
ence." 

The  investigation  was  meant  to  adduce 
facts,  upon  which  the  Board  would  evolve  a 
sound,  well  reasoned,  passenger- fare  policy; 
such  a  policy  as  this  Board  has  never  had, 
and  won't  have  until  a  true  investigation  has 
been  held. . . . 

•  •  •  •  • 
Only  through  an  investlgaUon  of  the  kind 

which  this  Board  unanimously  ordered  Just 
a  year  ago  into  the  airline-fare  structure  can 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  properly  develop 
and  regulate  airline  industry  prices  in  the 
public  Interest.  During  the  entire  period  since 
its  creation  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938  this  Board  has  never  yet  carried  through 
an  investigation  of  the  prices  charged  the 
traveling  public  of  this  country  by  the  air- 
lines. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  other  words,  for  14  years,  although 
many  thousands  of  individual  fare  changes 
have  been  filed  by  our  air  carriers,  and  al- 
though at  various  times  basic  methods  of 
constructing  air  fares  by  them  have  been 
drastically  altered,  this  Board  has  never  in- 
vestigated the  overall  fare  structure  of  the 
air  transportation  industry  to  determine 
whether  the  charges  made  for  passenger  serv- 
ices by  the  air  carriers  are  in  fact  reasonable. 
The  effect  of  the  majority  decision  here  is  to 
perpetuate  this  obvious  vacuum  in  the  work 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  I  refuse 
to  be  a  party  to  such  continued  neglect  of 
our  statutory  duty. 

Twice  before.  In  1943,  and  again  in  early 
1945,  the  Board  attempted  an  investigation 
Into  the  rate  structure  of  the  domestic  air- 
line industry.  Each  time  the  Board's  efforts 
were  successfully  thwarted.  There  was  no 
Investigation,  no  hearing,  or  other  orderly 
method  evolved  for  the  development  of  a 
factual  basis  upon  which  to  predicate  sound 
principles  and  pwllcy  relative  to  our  passenger 
fare-structiire." 

The  second  general  passenger -fare  investi- 
gation.— With  the  new  'taper'  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  fare  structure,  the  Board  issued 
Its  fourth  Coach  Policy  Statement'  on  Oc- 
tober 5.  1953.  announcing  that  the  Board  had 
Indefinitely  extended  the  existing  coach  serv- 
ices.** At  the  same  time,  the  Board  eliminated 
the  previous  fixed  cents  per  mile  limit,  which 
it  had  been  using  to  evaluate  the  reasonable- 
ness of  air  coach  fares.  In  its  place,  the  Board 
substituted  a  policy  that  such  fare  should  not 
exceed  seventy-five  percent  (75%)  of  the 
corresponding  first-class  fare.  The  Board  in- 
dicated that  it  believed  the  twenty-five  per- 
cent differential  would  ( 1 )  adequately  reflect 
the  differences  In  costs,  (2)  maintain  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  fares,  and  (3)  still  pro- 
vide an  Incentive  to  generate  additional 
traffic. 

A  situation,  similar  to  that  which  had  led 
up  to  the  first  General  Passenger-Pare  Inves- 
tigation m  1952,  occurred  again  In  early  1954. 
A  minor  general  economic  recession  dimin- 
ished the  air  carriers  earnings.  This  time, 
however,  the  Board  Indicated  It  would  not  be 
stampeded  into  action,  as  it  had  been  in 
1952.  On  May  18,  1954,  Mr.  Earl  Johnson,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Air  Transport 


Association  of  America  (A.T.A.),  appeared 
before  the  Board  and  made  an  informal  pres- 
entation of  the  problems  confronting  the  in- 
dustry." The  gist  of  the  presentation  was  that 
due  to  the  reduction  in  load  factors  following 
the  cessation  of  the  Korean  War  and  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  costs,  airline  earnings  had 
deteriorated,  and  were  going  to  deteriorate 
further  unless  fares  were  increased. 

However,  In  contrast  to  having  the  sharply 
deteriorated  earnings  forecast,  the  airlines 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  1954  to  demon- 
strate a  great  deal  of  strength  in  terms  of 
revenue  and  traffic  growth.  This  Increasing 
demand  continued  until  well  into  1966  cau.s- 
ing  the  Board  and  its  staff  to  again  become 
concerned  that  the  airlines  were  beginning 
to  enjoy  excessive  earnings.  For  this  or  other 
reasons,  the  Board  decided  to  institute  a  new 
inquiry  into  the  general  level  of  fares  so  It 
would  be  in  a  legal  position  to  make  an  over- 
all "across-the-board"  percentage  adjustment 
If  the  level  of  earnings  continued  to  grow.'' 

The  initial  order,  however,  revealed  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  carriers  as 
to  the  proper  scope  of  the  proceedings.  Some 
felt  the  general  level  approach  or  some  modi- 
fication thereof  was  sound.  Others  contended 
that  only  a  full-scale  investigation  into  all 
aspects  of  carrier  earnings,  as  well  as  the  fare 
structure,  would  do  Justice  to  the  industry 
in  the  present  circumstances. 

At  the  oral  argument,  the  basic  question 
raised  was  whether  an  overall  percentage  ad- 
justment in  the  level  of  fares  would  be  eco- 
nomically  feasible.   Certain   air  carriers  ar- 
gued   that    the   economics    of    the   industry 
would  preclude  any  such  general  remedy,  be- 
cause the  percentage  changes  that  might  be 
sound  for  one  carrier  would  induce  (by  way 
of  competition)  changes  In  the  fares  of  the 
other  air  carriers,  which  might  leave  one  of 
the  latter  with  an  unreasonably  low  general 
fare  level.  The  smaller  air  carriers,  with  rel- 
atively   short    average    traffic    hauls,    main- 
tained that  if  any  substantial  percentage  ad- 
justment was  made  in  the  fares  of  the  long- 
haul  air  carriers,   they  would  be  forced  to 
meet  such  reductions  regardless  of  the  costs. 
The   short-haul   air   carriers   suggested   that 
air  passenger  fares  were  not  related  to  costs, 
one  of  the  ratemaking  principles  enunciated 
by  the  Board  in  the  Air  Freight  Rate  Inves- 
tigation,''^ and  that  any  over-all  percentage 
reduction   would  result   In  an   even   greater 
discrepancy  than  already  existed  between  air 
fares   and   costs.   The   remedy   these   carriers 
suggested,  in  the  event  that  an  overall  re- 
duction in  air  fares  should  be  found  nec- 
essary, was  the  creation  of  a  fare  structure 
which   properly   refiected   the   difference   in 
unit  costs  of  short-haul  operations,  as  op- 
posed  to   long-haul   trips.   Conceivably,   this 
might   have   resulted   in   some   Increases   In 
short-haul  fares,  while  the  general  level  of 
fares  was  being  reduced. 

As  real  as  the  problems  of  fare  structure 
are.  and  as  material  as  the  concern  Is  that 
we  conceivably  might  not  be  able  to  employ 
the  general  remedy  our  initiating  order  con- 
templates, we  are  not  persuaded  on  the  basis 
of  Information  presently  available  that  we 
must  sacrifice  the  course  of  action  orlsl- 
nally  contemplated  to  permit  the  tlme- 
constmiing  study  of  fare  structure  that  has 
been  suggested.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
basic  structure  of  airline  fares  has  long  pre- 
vailed In  spite  of  percentage  changes,  up- 
ward and  downward.  In  the  general  fare  level, 
It  would  not  seem  that  such  a  change  now 
would  necessarily  be  economically  unfeasi- 
ble. Also,  despite  the  undeniable  differential 
In  unit  costs  between  long-haul  and  short- 
haul  services,  the  simple  fact  Is  that  airline 
fares  are  not,  and  have  not  been  directly 
responsive  to  costs.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
"value  of  service"  considerations  would  pre- 
clude the  kind  of  "cost"  fare  structure  that 
would  protect  the  short-haul  carriers  In  the 
way  they  have  suggested.  At  any  rate  we  are 
not  prepared,  at  this  Juncture,  to  abandon 
the  overall  percentage  remedy  on  the  basis  of 
the  conjecture  about  this  remedy  when  the 
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suggested  alternative  is  no  leas  speculative 
and  is  certainly  more  complex. 

As  we  view  the  case,  moreover,  the  question 
Is  not  whether  we  shall  explwe  the  struc- 
tural problems  raised,  but  when.  Our  pres- 
ent view  is  that  we  will  first  examine  the 
general  revenue  situation,  order  appropriate 
percentage  adjustments  In  fares,  If  necessary, 
and  then  turn  to  the  structural  problems 
that  may  remain.  In  limiting  the  scopte  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  outset,  we  do  not 
surrender  our  discretion  to  investigate  fare 
structures.  If  at  the  conclusion  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue  phase  of  the  investigation,  or 
even  earlier,  we  should  decide  tliat  further 
Investigation  Is  necessary,  we  can  reopen  the 
record  to  take  necessary  evidence." 

After  'extensive'  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems and  Information  brought  to  the  Board's 
attention,  the  Board  concluded  that  it  must 
reject  the  proposals  for  expanding  the  scope 
of  the  proceeding  to  embrace  a  study  of  all 
conceivable  aspects  of  the  fare  situation. 
There  was  no  dissent.  Owing  to  various  pro- 
cedural delays,  the  second  General  Pas- 
senger-Fare Investigation  was  not  set  for 
hearings  until  May,  19B7. 

Before  these  hearings  could  get  underway, 
the  Board  halted  the  proceedings  tempo- 
rarily. In  order  to  hear  the  pleas  of  seven  do- 
mestic trunkline  air  carriers  seeking  an 
'emergency'  Increase  of  approximately  six  per- 
cent (6%)  in  air  passenger  fares,  to  be  effec- 
tive April  1,  1957."  At  the  time  the  nation 
was  beginning  to  experience  an  economic 
recession.  The  reported  earnings  of  a  nima- 
ber  of  air  carriers  had  turned  markedly 
downward,  and  were  considerably  below  the 
level  of  earnings  then  considered  necessary; 
I.e.,  eight  percent  (8%)  on  Investment.  In 
other  words,  on  a  short-term  basis.  It  was 
clear  that  the  air  carriers  were  suffering  from 
depressed  earnings.  F\irther,  if  such  earn- 
ings would  be  expected  to  continue  for  an 
extended  period  of  time,  the  air  carriers 
would  have  a  proper  predicate,  based  upon 
the  rule  set-forth  in  the  orlgiinal  General 
Passenger-Fare  Investigation,  for  an  adjust- 
ment in  air  passenger  fares. 

In  the  Suspended  Passenger-Fare  Investi- 
gation, the  air  carriers  conceded  that  in  the 
past  higher  costs  had  been  off-set  by  greater 
traffic  volume,  technological  improvements, 
Increased  productivity  and  operating  econ- 
omies. However,  the  tiir  carriers  claimed  that 
they  had  reached  the  stage  In  their  develop- 
ment where  further  technological  improve- 
ments and  operating  efficiencies  could  no 
longer  be  expected  to  absorb  rising  costs,  and, 
therefore,  the  depressed  earning  would  be- 
come worse  because  the  factors  causing  them 
were  p)ermanent. 

The  argument  that  costs  are  rising  faster 
than  revenues  and  cannot  be  absorbed  by 
new  efficiencies  is  not  novel.  It  was  advanced 
before  us  In  1952  when  the  carriers  were 
advocating  elimination  of  discounts  on 
round-trip  tickets.  In  spite  of  the  carriers' 
fears,  however,  1952  and  the  succeeding  years 
were  highly  profitable.  This  argim[ient  was 
again  advanced  In  1954  when  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  made  an  Informal  presenta- 
tion to  the  Board  forecasting  sharply  deteri- 
orated 1954  operating  results  for  the  domestic 
trunkline  industry,  but  the  lowest  level  of 
earnings  for  any  of  the  carriers  party  to  this 
proceeding  turned  out  to  be  the  8.88-percent 
return  on  Investment  reported  by  United  in 
that  year,  with  the  12  domestic  trunkline 
carriers  reporting  an  average  return  of  11.01- 
percent  for  the  year." 

The  main  argument  advanced  by  the  air 
carriers  In  support  of  their  position  that  cost 
Increases  could  no  longer  be  absorbed  was 
that  the  new  turbo-compound  aircraft,  DC-7 
and  advanced  Constellations,  instead  of  being 
more  economical,  were  actually  more  costly 
than  their  predecessors.  But,  In  spite  of  such 
contentions,  no  air  carrier,  other  than  United 
Air    Lines,    offered    underlying    evidence    to 
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support  this  proposition."  As  a  result,  the 
Board  found  the  air  carriers'  evidence  In  sup- 
port of  an  emergency  fare  Increase  both 
sparce  and  vague  .'<■ 

To  the  extent  that  the  record  shows  rising 
cost  of  any  kind.  It  also  shows  that  the  tra- 
ditional factors  that  have  enabled  the  indus- 
try to  absorb  higher  costs  are  still  operative 
and  are  likely  to  offset  recent  cost  increases. 
The  principal  factors  In  this  evaluation  are 
volume  and  density  of  traffic  and  lengths  of 
passenger   haul   and   aircraft  hop.*' 

The  Board  considered  these  four  factors 
highly  significant  because  they  measured  the 
relative  cost  of  the  product  which  the  air  car- 
riers offer  for  sale,  and  reflected  a  substantial 
period  of  operating  history  and  the  experi- 
ence gained  therefrom.  Consequently,  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  before  It,  the  Board  con- 
cluded, 4  to  1,*»  that  the  decline  In  earnings 
was  properly  attributable  to  unit  cost  in- 
creases stemming  In  large  part  from  factors 
of  a  ncmrecurring  nature,  and  that  the  tradi- 
tional factors  which  had  enabled  the  Indus- 
try to  absorb  rising  costs  in  the  past  should 
continue  to  be  operative  in  restoring  earnings 
to  a  more  favorable  level. 

Inherent  In  this  analysis  of  the  situation 
was  the  anticipation  that  volume  of  air  traffic 
would  continue  to  grow  as  it  had  in  the  past, 
and  permit  the  economies  necessary  to  offset 
cost  Increases.   (Emphasis  added)  "> 

In  denying  the  proposed  six  percent  in- 
crease, the  Board  took  cognizance  of  the 
depressed  earnings  of  the  air  carriers,  and 
announced  Its  Intention  to  maintain  e.  con- 
tinued surveillance  of  the  fare  situation.  As 
part  of  this  program,  the  Board  took  steps  to 
'expedite'  further  proceedings  in  the  second 
General  Passenger-Par^  Investigation,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  rate-of-return 
Issue.  The  Board  again  directed  that  trial  of 
this  Issue  be  given  first  priority  in  the  hear- 
ings. The  importance  of  the  rate-of-return 
issue  had  been  highlighted,  in  the  Board's 
opinion,  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  air  car- 
riers had  urged  in  the  Suspended  Passenger 
Fare  Investigation  that  a  higher  level  of  earn- 
ings was  required  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  industry.  However,  the  air  car- 
riers had  produced  no  evidence  whatsoever 
to  show  that  the  then  customary  eight  per- 
cent (8%)  rate  of  return  on  investment 
would  be  inadequate.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  air  carriers  were  entitled  to  a  rate-of- 
return  greater  than  8%,  this  fact  would  ac- 
centuate the  disparity  between  the  earnings 
they  were  actually  realizing,  and  the  earn- 
ings they  might  be  entitled  to.  The  rate-of- 
return,  and  not  the  fare  structure,  there- 
fore, continued  to  be  the  Board's  main  con- 
cern. 

On  January  15,  1958.  Continental  Air  Lines 
filed  a  tariff  change  reflecting  a  fifteen  per- 
cent ( 15  %  )  increase  In  air  passenger  fares, 
to  be  effective  February  15.  Trans-World  Air- 
lines then  filed  a  new  tariff,  to  be  effective 
March  15,  directed  primarily  at  modifying 
the  existing  fare  structure  but  which  also 
provided  for  an  Increase  In  the  average  fare 
level.  The  Board  suspended  the  tariffs  be- 
cause, in  Etddition  to  depressed  traffic  condi- 
tions, the  Board  also  had  new  Information 
available  on  the  'appropriate'  rate-of-return 
for  air  carriers." 

Using  the  new  rates-of-return  as  a  yard- 
stick in  measuring  the  reasonableness  of 
the  air  carriers  reported  earnings,  and  taking 
Into  account-  the  recent  adverse  traffic  de- 
velopments and  general  business '  outlook 
at  the  time,  a  bare  majority  of  the  Board 
concluded  that  an  Interim  fare  Increase 
of  four  percent  (4%)  plus  one-dollar  per 
ticket  ($1)  was  warranted.  The  majority's  de- 
termination that  part  of  the  increase  should 
be  implemented  through  a  flat  Increase  In 
price  per  ticket  was  made  to  give  recognition 
"to  the  minimum  cost  Inherent  In  providing 
each  passenger  transportation  regardless  of 
distance  he  will  travel." «  It  was  designed 
to  assist  the  smaller,  short-haul  air  carrier, 
who  were  considered  to  be  at  a  disadvantage 
In  this  area  as  compared  to  the  long-haul 


air  carriers.  This  increase,  of  course,  further 
strengthened  the  change  in  the  United 
States  fare  structure;  a  change  which  still 
had  not  been  fully  examined  by  the  Board. 

The  two  dissenting  members  were  Mem- 
bers Guerney  and  Mlnettl.  Vice  Chairman 
Chan  Gurney  wanted  the  Board  to  approve 
an  increase  of  ten  percent  plus  one  dollar 
per  one-way  ticket  (10%  plus  $1).  Member 
G.  Joseph  Mlnettl,  however,  found  no  change 
in  traffic  and  cost  conditions  of  sufficient 
Import  to  have  been  presented.  In  defense 
of  his  position.  Member  Mlnettl  pointed 
out  that  rates  must  be  related  to  costs." 

The  air  carriers  promptly  accepted  the 
Board's  offer  by  filing  the  appropriate  air 
t.iriffs.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  air 
carriers  were  permitted  further  increases  In 
their  air  passenger  fares  through  the  ex- 
p>edient  process  of  removing  certain  dis- 
counts and  promotional  features.  Both  the 
round  trip-discount  and  the  free  stopover 
and  related  privileges  were  eliminated.*"  The 
family-plan  discount  was  reduced  from  one- 
half  (50%)  to  one-third  (33.3% ).«  In  addi- 
tion, a  surcharge  was  imposed  upon  new 
jet  services.  This  surcharge  was  apparently 
based  upon  the  value-of-service  concept, 
as  opposed  to  costs,  since  It  was  primarily 
designed  to  make  air  travel  on  the  slower  pro- 
peller aircraft  more  financially  attractive." 

Four  years  after  it  had  instituted  the 
second  General  Passenger-Fare  Investiga- 
tion, the  Board  arrived  at  its  conclusions. *«  As 
noted  previously,  the  original  objective  of  the 
proceeding  was  "(1)  to  develop  appropriate 
and  well-defined  standards  as  to  the  earn- 
ings which  are  required  by  the  12  domestic 
trunkline  carriers  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment consistent  with  public  interest:  and 
(2)  based  on  such  standards  to  require  or 
jjermit  such  overall  decreases  or  increases  in 
domestic  fares  as  circumstances  may  war- 
rant."" 

While  the  Board  found  the  record  was 
Inadequate  to  permit  the  fixing  of  the  Isxe 
levels,  it  nevertheless  concluded  the  same 
record  was  adequate  enough  to  formulate 
standards  for  the  regulation  of  air  passenger 
fares  in  four  basic  areas.  These  standards  are 
to  be  used  (1)  for  assessing  future  rate  pro- 
posals of  the  air  carriers,  and  (2)  to  assist 
the  Board  In  evaluating  the  reported  results 
of  the  air  carriers,  so  that  the  Board  might 
determine  when  It  should  take  action  on  Its 
own  Initiative.'^ 

Each  of  the  four  standards  is  meticulously 
detailed.  The  four  areas  involved  ( 1 )  profit 
element,  (2)  rate  base,  (3)  depreciation,  and 
(4)  taxes.  With  regard  to  the  pro/if  clement. 
the  Board  decided  the  Industry's  profit  ele- 
ment should  be  regulated  by  the  conventional 
test  of  rate-of-return  on  Investment;  as  op- 
fjosed  to  the  air  carriers'  proposed  operating- 
ratio,  or  Its  complement,  the  return  margin.* 
The  fair  and  reasonable  cost-of-capltal,  or 
rate-of-return.  was  found  to  be  10.25  percent 
for  the  Big  Four  air  carriers  ( based  on  a  cost 
of  4.5";  for  debt.  16%  for  equity,  and  a  50:50 
debt:  equity  ratio),  and  11.125  percent  for 
the  intermediate  eight  air  carriers  (5.5% 
cost  for  debt,  18%  for  equity,  with  a  55:45 
debt :  equity  ratio. ) "  The  rate-base  recognized 
for  air  passenger  fare  regulation  consists  of 
(1)  net  working  capital;  (2)  net  operating 
proprrty  and  equipment,  after  deductions  for 
depreciation  and  overhead  reserves;  and  (3) 
other  used  and  useful  assets,  Including 
equipment  purchase  deposits.  Rules  for 
depreciation  charges  are  just  as  precise. 
Equipment  life  Is  specified  as  10  years  for 
Jet  and  Jet-prop  aircraft  airframes;  7  years 
for  piston-powered  aircraft  airframes  and 
engines;  and  5  years  for  jet  and  jet-prop  air- 
craft engines.  In  all  cases,  the  residual  value 
is  15  percent,  subject  to  5  percent  of  the  air- 
frames cost  being  Included  as  a  built-in  over- 
haul allowance.  Finally,  the  recognized  in- 
come tax  expense  Is  to  be  based  upon 
straight-line  depr'Hilatlon,  rather  than  actual 
payments.  The  standards,  therefore,  are  not 
only  elaborate  and  particular,  but  very  ex- 
plicit; i.e.,  mathematically,  the  profit  element 
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representative  periods  which  can  be  reason- 
ably defined,  it  is  clear  that  the  Board  would 
be  able  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  deter- 
mining appropriate  fare  levels  much  more 
effecUvely.  But  it  appears  that  development 
of  such  standards  must  await  a  time  when 
the  industry  has  reached  a  more  stable 
period.  Then,  more  work  in  this  area  by  Bu- 
reau Counsel  and  the  carriers  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  standards  of  real  utility  in  fare 
regulation.  ■' 

Finally,   the  Board  spoke  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  itself,  noting  that  the  gen- 
eral poUcy  with  regard  to  fares  and  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  persons  and  property 
by  aircraft  is  established  in  the  Act  of  1958. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  clearly  not  the  func- 
Uon  of  the  Board  to  assume  the  role  of  man- 
agement and  substitute  its  Judgement  for 
that  of  carrier  management  with  respect  to 
matters  which  are  the  prerogative  of  man- 
agement. And  clearly  the  AOA  case,  as  well 
as  other  cases  cited  in  the  Initial  Decision, 
forecloses  the  Board  from  regulating  fares 
on  the  basis  of  policies  divorced  from  factual 
findings  which  the  statutory  provisions  re- 
quire. On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  is  under 
statutory  injunction  in  determining  rates  to 
consider  such  factors  as:  (1)  the  need  In  the 
public    Interest    of    adequate    and    efficient 
transportation  of  persons  and  property  by  air 
carrier  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  the 
furnishing  of  such  service;    (2)    the  promo- 
tion of  adequate,  economical,  and  efficient 
service  by  air  carriers  at  reasonable  charges; 
and  ( 3 )  the  need  of  each  air  carrier  for  reve- 
nue sufficient  to  enable  such  air  carrier,  un- 
der honest,  economical,  and  efficient  manage- 
ment, to  provide  adequate  and  efficient  air 
carrier  service.'' 

While  concurring  with  the  majority  of  the 
Board  on  most  determinations,  Member 
Mlnettl  dissented  on  three  basic  issues — the 
amount  of  the  rate-of-return;  the  computa- 
tion of  the  investment  base;  and  the  calcu- 
lation of  taxes.  Member  Mlnettl  went  on  to 
state  that  Informed  regulation  requires  that 
the  Board  explore  current  cost  levels,  in  light 
of  actual  experience,  in  order  to  learn  the 
extent  to  which  the  then  considered  high 
level  was  due  to  expensing  of  aircraft  inte- 
gration and  other  non-recurring  causes,  and 
secondly,  in  order  to  ascertain  representa- 
tive cost  levels  for  the  forseeable  future. 

Effect  of  fares  on  the  movement  of  traf- 
fif'- — We  have  deferred  decision  on  this  issue, 
along  with  our  deferral  of  decision  on  cost 
and  load  factor  standards,  because  of  the  In- 
terrelation of  the  topics.  Obviously,  the  ef- 
fect of  fares  on  traffic  cannot  be  ascertained 
until  the  cost  and  load  factor  decisions, 
on  which  fares  are  primarily  based,  have 
been  made.-'' 

Thus,  twenty-two  years,  three  months,  and 
seven  days,  after  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938.  had  become  effective,  the  Board 
established  precise  and  detailed  standards 
for  half  of  the  formula  normally  utilized  in 
measuring  the  Just  and  reasonableness  of  air 
rates,  fares,  and  charges. 

The  prellnUnary  details  of  the  decision  in 
the  second  General  Passenger- Fare  Investiga- 
tion were  contained  In  a  press  release  Issued 
on  April  29.  I960."  The  rate-of-return  con- 
tained therein  Indicated  that  the  domestic 
air  carriers'  net  earnings  during  the  previous 
three  year  period  had  been  significantly  be- 
low the  announced  standards.  Seven  air  car- 
riers, therefore,  promptly  flled  tariff  increases 
ranging  from  four  percent  plus  one-dollar 
per  one-way  ticket  (4%  plus  $1)  to  ten  per- 
cent (10%).  In  reviewing  these  tariff  pro- 
posals, the  Board  employed  Its  new  regu- 
latory standards,  as  announced.  Upon  con- 
sideration of  these  matters,  the  Board  ob- 
served that  each  of  the  tariff  proposals  called 
for  an  increase  greater  than  appeared  war- 
ranted: but  that  upon  the  basis  of  these  same 
considerations.  It  had  determined  that  it 
would  permit  a  general  Increase  of  two  and 
a  half  percent  (2.5''^)  plus  one  dollar  per 
one-way  ticket  (81)  t«  become  effective  July 
1.  1960.-^  This  represented  the  seventh  con- 


secutive increase  in  the  general  air  passenger- 
fare  level  in  fifteen  years,  and  the  third  con- 
secutlve  change  In  the  tapered  fare  structure 
in  eight  years.  And  as  of  then,  there  still  had 
not  been  a  full  examination  Into  the  air  car- 
riers' air  passenger-fare  structure,  as  Member 
Mlnettl  noted  in  his  concurring  opinion 

We  have  been  unable  to  isolate,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  the  factors  which  are  in- 
fluencing the  present  cost  Increases,  nor  do 
we  know  whether  the  cost  trend  Is  tempo- 
rary or  permanent.8' 


In  view  of  the  foregoing.  I  wlU  now  assume 
for  the  purpose  of  this  fare  decision,  that 
costs  are  more  than  temporarily  Inflated  and 
that  load  factors  are  In  no  degree  controllable 
and  will  not  be  further  depressed  by  the  fare 
Increase  granted  herein.  In  doing  so.  I  state 
my  belief  that  resimied  hearings  In  the  GPFI 
for  the  purpose  of  a  full  exploration  and 
analysis  of  the  economics  of  operation  in  the 
turbine  era,  are  essential.  Only  with  such 
information  can  we  intelligently  regulate 
rates  and  fares.  We  cannot,  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Industry  and  the  public,  continue  to  pro- 
ceed  half-blind  in  this  critical  axea.^ 

The  resumed  hearings  which  Member  Mi- 
nettl  referred  to  as  essentlar,  which  Member 
Branch  had  considered  'Imperative'  in  1942 
and  which  Member  Lee  had  called  Import 
tant'  and  Member  Adams  viewed  as  an  ex- 
pressed mandate'  In  1953,  never  came  to  pass 
for  when  the  Board  issued  its  opinion  con- 
taining Its  findings,  conclusions,  and  deci- 
sions, on  November  25,  1960,  it  also  termi- 
nated the  second  General  Passenger-Fare  In- 
vestigation.'^ 

Miscellaneous  changes  considered  in  the 
fare  structure  subsequent  to  the  general  pas- 
senger fare  investigation.— A  second  impor- 
tant development  In  1961,  was  the  introduc- 
tion by  Eastern  Air  Unes,  on  April  30.  of 
Ita  'Air-Shuttle'  service  between  Boston- 
New  York-Washington.  Every  passenger  Is 
guaranteed  a  seat  on  this  service,  even 
though  there  is  no  reservation  service.  Meals 
and  beverages  are  not  served,  and  passengers 
carry  their  baggage  to  the  boarding  gate.  Air 
fares  were  initially  substantially  lower  than 
coach  fares,  or  in  other  words  in  the  category 
of  economy  fares.  Subsequently,  however,  Air- 
Shuttle  fares  were  raised  to  a  point  where 
they  exceed  all  propeller  coach  fares,  as  well 
as  many  propeller  flrst-class  and  Jet  coach 
fares. 

Despite  the  Introduction  of  Jet  aircraft 
three  years  previously  (In  1958).  and  the 
Implementation  of  numerous  promotional 
fares  the  air  carriers  continued  to  have  their 
cronlc  financial  problems.  The  air  carriers 
themselves  attributed  much  of  their  flnan- 
clal  distress  to  a  shift  of  passengers  from 
first-class  service  to  coach  services.  The  air 
carriers  contend  this  shift  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  revenues  without  a  commensurate  cost 
savings. 

To  correct  this  situation.  United  Air  Lines 
filed  a  new  tariff  on  November  1.  1961,  to  be- 
come effective  January  1.  1962.  The  changes 
proposed  Included  the  following  increases: 
(1)  Jet  flrst-class.  add  one  dollar  per  one-way 
ticket:  (2)  jet  and  propeller  coach:  do?/— add 
five  percent  plus  one  dollar  per  one-wnv 
ticket,  night — cancel:  (3)  propeller  flrsi- 
class.  add  approximately  six  percent  plus  one 
dollar  per  one-way  ticket.  In  other  words. 
United  wanted  to  again  change  the  fare 
structure  by  Increasing  the  taper  and  vary- 
ing the  proportion  of  the  increase  bv  class  of 
service. 

Six  other  air  carriers  also  notified  the 
Board  of  their  intention  to  file  new  air  pas- 
senger tariffs.  Their  proposals  varied  consid- 
erably, at  least  in  detail.  Certain  air  carriers 
wanted  to  cancel  various  discounts  and  oro- 
motlonal  fares  Nevertheless,  all  the  air  car- 
riers appeared  unanimous  in  their  proposal 
to  change  the  fare  structure  by  decreasing 
the  spread  between  first-class  and  coach 
fares.  Generally,  the  air  carriers  favored  in- 
creasing air  coach  fares  approximately  five 
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percent;  that  is,  to  a  level  of  83  or  85  percent 
of  first-clase  fares,  as  opposed  to  the  prevail- 
ing 75  percentum.**  American  Airlines,  a 
long-haul  carrier,  however,  wanted  an  even 
greater  change  in  the  fare  structure.  First,  It 
wanted  to  reduce  first-class  fares,  over  1,200 
miles,  by  Ave  percent;  second,  American 
would  have  increased  the  corresponding 
coach  fares  by  five  percent. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  the  deteriorating 
financial  situation  of  the  domestic  trunkllne 
air  carriers,  a  bare  3-2  majority  of  the  Board 
indicated  their  willingness  to  permit  the  In- 
dustry to  effect  an  Interim  blanket  ticross- 
the-board  Increase  of  not  more  than  three 
percent  (3%)  for  a  period  of  six  months; 
subsequently,  on  August  1,  1962,  this  eighth 
increase  in  air  passenger  fares  was  extended 
indefinitely. 

Vice  Chairman  Robert  T.  Murphy  and 
Member  Mlnettl  were  the  dissenting  mem- 
bers. They  dissented  on  the  grounds  that  a 
general  Increase  In  air  passenger  fares  might 
discourage,  rather  than  encourage,  improve- 
ments in  the  decline  In  percentage  utilization 
of  available  capacity  then  being  experienced. 
Tliey  wanted  to  focus  more  attention  on  re- 
ducing what  they  considered  to  be  needless 
over-head  expenses.  They  felt  such  reduction 
could  produce  significantly  lower  operating 
costs. 

By  the  middle  of  1962,  the  greatly  Im- 
proved, and  steadily  increasing  efficiency  of 
the  let  aircraft  was  beginning  to  be  realized. 
Simultaneously,  some  of  the  air  carriers  were 
beginning  to  become  aware  of  their  need  for 
a  tremendously  larger  air- travel  market.  The 
net  result  was  that  the  Impact  of  competitive 
forces  (never  before  believed  to  be  effective 
in  the  regulated  air  carrier  industry)  started 
forcing  the  domestic  air  passenger  fares 
down. 

Most  of  the  air  carriers  were  not  particu- 
larly happy  with  the  turn  of  events.  These 
carriers  decried  the  price  cuts;  they  felt  they 
had  lots  of  'lean'  years  to  make  up  for.  plus 
some  staggering  future  obligations  for  which 
sound  financial  preparations  had  to  be  made. 
Most  of  the  financial  problems  associated 
with  the  introduction  of  Jets  can  be  traced 
to  just  such  lack  of  financial  preparation  by 
the  air  carriers.*' 

Continental  Air  Lines  Initiated  the  new 
competitive  era  by  introducing  a  new  three- 
class  service  on  August  24,  1962.  Subsequent 
:o  November  4.  1948,  the  domestic  air  carriers 
had  generally  provided  only  two  classes  of 
service;  i.e.,  first-class  and  coach."  Continen- 
tal retained  the  first-class  service,  but  elim- 
inated the  coach  service  and  introduced  two 
new  classes  of  service — 'business-class'  and 
economy  coach'. 

Business-class. — The  new  business-class 
was  actually  similar  to  an  economy-flrst-class 
service.  The  passengers  were  seated  flve- 
abreast  on  Jet  aircraft,  versus  f our-abreast  for 
flrst-class,  and  such  passengers  received 
meals  of  a  quality  similar  to  those  then  being 
provided  In  the  coach  section.  The  business- 
class  fares  were  12  to  15  percent  below  the 
prevailing  first-class  fares  and  about  five  per- 
cent (5%)  above  the  coach  fares  then  In 
effect. 

Economy-coach. — In  the  new  economy- 
coach  section  meals  were  not  served  and  the 
slx-abreast  seat  spacing  was  tighter  than  on 
the  existing  coach  classes.  The  economy- 
coach  fares  however  were  about  twenty  per- 
cent (20%)  below  the  prevailing  coach 
fares. 

Continental  was  attempting  to  persuade 
the  expense  account  traveler  to  up-grade  his 
purchase  of  air  transportation  from  coach 
to  business-class.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
also  trying  to  get  the  non-business  traveler 
to  go  by  air.  The  other  domestic  air  carriers 
openly  disagreed  that  this  could  be  done 
terming  the  planned  fare  structure  "a  long 
step  towards  disaster  for  the  industry."'^ 
Nevertheless   these   air  carriers   did   ask   the 
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Board  to  approve  their  "defensive"  air  pas- 
senger fares." 

Introduction  of  middle-class  service. — Un- 
happy with  the  rapidly  expanding  multiplic- 
ity of  services  United  Air  Lines  decided  to  at- 
tempt to  get  the  air  carriers  to  return  to  a 
"one-class"  system.  The  proposal  Initially 
drew  increasing  support  from  those  air  car- 
riers critical  of  the  complex  of  coach  and 
discount  and  promotional  fares.  These  car- 
riers felt  these  fares  were  diluting  the  In- 
dustry's first-class  revenues."* 

Basically,  United  proposed  a  five  percent 
(5 To)  more  costly  coach  service  with  five- 
abreast  seating,  and  service  accommodations 
that  essentially  were  comparable  to  Conti- 
nental's business-class  service  and  its  own 
previous  propeller  custom  coach  service.  Sig- 
nificantly, United  did  not  offer  the  new  serv- 
ice on  the  highly  competitive  Chlcago-Los 
Angeles  route,  where  its  own  business-class 
was  substantially  Identical.  In  addition,  the 
new  one-class  service  would  then  have  had  to 
compete  with  the  lower  priced  economy- 
coach  of  it  and  its  combined  competitors. 
The  fares  were  permitted  to  become  effective 
without  a  hearing. 

Change  in  first-class  fare  structure. — Amer- 
ican Airlines,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that 
there  was  a  strong  public  need  for  two  classes 
of  air  service.  Apparently  American  had  the 
majorities'  support,  since  no  other  domestic 
air  carrier  ever  Joined  United  in  its  one-class 
experiment.  In  a  move  to  counter  Unlted's 
one-class  service,  American  first  tried  increas- 
ing the  flrst-class  family-plan  discount  from 
33.3  percent  to  50  percent  of  a  full  fare.  All 
the  other  air  carriers,  including  United  who 
still  had  first-class  service,  were  forced  by 
competitive  necessity  to  match  this  liberal- 
ized discount.*' 

However,  with  this  discount,  first-class 
travel  became  cheaper  than  coach  or  one- 
class  service,  for  a  couple  traveling  under  the 
family-plan.  This  naturally  had  a  major  im- 
pact of  flrst-class  traffic.  Whereas  flrst-class 
payloads  had  been  declining  for  years,  as 
coach  payloads  increased,  first-class  traffic 
now  surged,"  and  it  did  so  without  appearing 
to  drain  traffic  away  from  the  coach  Bection." 
The  flrst  assumption  from  such  evidence 
would  normally  be  that  the  family-plan  ex- 
periment demonstrated  that  lower  air  fares 
will  attract  new  customers:  but  the  air  car- 
riers apparently  felt  otherwise.  In  September 
1963,  most  of  the  air  carriers  flled  new  tariffs 
designed  to  rectify  the  situation  by  reducing 
the  family-plan  discount  from  50  percent  to 
40  percent."  Such  a  change  would  have  elim- 
inated the  undesirable  feature  of  granting 
first-class  passage  to  a  couple  at  a  price  lower 
than    that    for    coach    or    one-class    service. 

United,  however,  filed  a  tariff  that  not  only 
continued  the  50  percent  discount  on  first- 
class,  but  extended  the  family-plan  to  the 
one-class  and  coach  services  as  well.  While 
the  Board  was  apparently  tempted  to  adopt 
Unlted's  proposal,  it  finally  voted  3-2  to 
suspend  all  the  new  air  tariffs,  and  thereby 
retain  the  status  quo.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Board  authorized  its  staff  to  meet  once  more 
with  Industry  representatives  in  an  attempt 
to  resolve  the  situation.  The  subsequent 
meeting  on  November  14,  1963.  set  the  stage 
for  another  major  revision  of  the  US.  do- 
mestic fare  structure  without  an  evidentiary 
hearing. 

American  Airlines  continued  to  be  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  gap  between  its  flrst-class 
fares  and  Unlted's  one-class  fares,  since  ap- 
parently, like  the  coach  services,  this  new 
service  was  diverting  flrst-class  traffic  to  a 
lower  class  of  service  It  wanted  a  "proper 
relationship"  between  the  three  fare  levels — 
first-class,  one-class,  and  coach."  American 
contended  that  one-class  service  was  mld- 
w.-iy  between  coach  and  first-class  service  as 
to  seating  arrangements.  American's  eventual 
answer,  to  what  had  been  a  general  air  carrier 
complaint  for  the  previous  two  years — dilu- 
tion of  earnings  resulting  from  a  shift  of 
passenger  traffic  to  a  lower  class  of  service, 
was   a   two   pronged   attack:    (1)    a   radical 


change  In  the  fare  structure  by  cutting  long- 
haul  flrst-class  fares,  and  (2)  application  of 
the  family-plan  discount  (reduced  to  25  per- 
cent) to  all  classes  of  service. 

Flrst-class  fares  were  reduced  on  all  tripw 
over  700  miles  In  length  on  January  15,  1964, 
so  that  the  gap  between  flrst-class  and  one- 
class  would  be  identical  to  the  differential 
between  one-class  fare  and  the  coach  fare." 
This  new  formula  evidently  meant  that 
for  trips  under  700  miles  in  length,  the  flrst- 
class  fares  would  continue  to  t>e  con- 
structed by  the  usual  mileage  method;  but 
for  trips  in  excess  of  700  miles,  the  flrst-class 
fares  would  be  determined  by  a  ratio  of  the 
one-class  and  coach  fares. 

The  second  part  of  American's  "fare  pack- 
age", reduced  the  family-plan  discount  to 
twenty-five  percent  (25'^;)  of  the  fare  and 
extended  the  plan  to  both  the  one-class  and 
coach  services.  Competing  air  carriers,  com- 
pelled to  file  for  similar  reductions  in  the 
flrst-class  fares  in  competitive  markets,  ob- 
jected to  the  new  fare  structure. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  fare  structure  was 
permitted  to  go  into  effect  on  January  15, 
1964,  without  an  evidentiary  hearing. 

Introduction  of  thrift-class  service. — Al- 
though the  Board  instituted  a  number  of 
major  passenger  fare  investigations  during 
the  period  immediately  following  the  com- 
pleting of  the  General  Passenger- Fare  In- 
vestigation,'* as  a  result  of  various  changes 
in  the  fare  structure,  the  Board  more  or  less 
remained  primarily  on  the  sidelines  letting 
the  air  carriers  flght  among  themselves.  The 
industry  battle,  afterall,  was  driving  the  fare 
level  in  the  direction  the  Board  wanted  it  to 
go — down.'"  Stung  by  criticism  during  the 
hard  years  of  the  original  jet  transition,  the 
Board  was  determined  to  let  the  air  carriers 
chart  their  own  course  during  the  Initial 
stages  of  the  profit  surge. 

This  situation  represented  a  complete  re- 
versal ngaln  from  that  prevailing  two  years 
previously.  At  that  time  the  air  carriers  were 
unitod  in  a  struggle  to  raise  air  passenger 
f.ire?,  and  the  Board  used  its  strong  arm  of 
retjulation  to  prevent  any  increases.  When 
tho  Board  eventually,  but  reluctantly,  ap- 
proved the  three  percent  (3':  )  Increase,  the 
air  carriers  complained  that  It  was  too  little 
too  late.  Two  years  later,  these  same  air 
carriers  were  moving  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, but  without  that  same  unanimity. 
Three  members  of  the  Board  even  expressed 
concern  that  some  of  the  air  passenger  fares 
might  be  dropping  to  an  uneconomical 
level."' 

Air  passenger  fares  were  now  beginning  to 
be  used  as  competitive  tools.  Some  air  car- 
riers were  forced  to  adopt  fares  they  bitterly 
opposed.  As  a  result,  a  feeling  began  to  de- 
velop that  the  new  tariffs  were  without  uni- 
formity; that  they  were  degenerating  into 
a  complex  fare  structure;  and  that  this  was 
turning  what  should  be  a  simple  task  of  pre- 
paring a  ticket  into  a  complicated  mathe- 
matical problem.  American  Airlines'  new 
tariff  revision  alone  Involved  35  pages,  and 
included  more  than  300  separate  prortslons 
and  restrictions  affecting  new  rates.*  But, 
underneath  these  differences  concerning  the 
fare  structure,  there  still  remained  the  basis 
issue. 

The  current  fare  squabble  again  raises  an 
old  question  that  has  never  been  properly 
answered:  will  lower  fares  open  up  enough 
new  markets  to  offset  a  drop  In  revenue  yield 
per  passenger.  Some  feel  that  this  is  a  basic 
weakness  in  airline  management— lack  of  .a 
pricing  technique,  a  major  factor  in  the  con- 
duct of  any  business.  The  present  tariff 
structure  is  so  Involved  that  it  Is  virtually 
impossible  to  unravel  the  Intertwining  rates 
to  determine  exactly  what  yield  any  given 
seat-mile,  the  basic  airline  product,  is 
producing."* 

The  success  of  American's  new  fare  struc- 
ture eventually  made  It  necessary  for  Unit- 
ed Air  Lines  to  substantially  modify  their 
'noble'  one-class  service  experiment.  Unit- 
ed began  substituting  a  new  three  class  serv- 
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loe  plan  on  August  9.  1964.  The  three  classee 
were:  flnt-claae,  standard -claM,  and  coach. 
UnltAd's  three  ela«8  plan  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  Continental's  three  class  services, 
since  Unlted's  lowest  class  (coach)  Is  equiva- 
lent to  Continental's  reinstated  In  between 
class. 

The  new  "standard-class"  or  middle-class 
service  with  fljve-abreast  seating  arrange- 
ment, was  8ub«antlally  similar  to  Unlted's 
out-going  one-olass  service,  propeller  custom 
coach  service,  and  Continental's  previous 
business-class  service.""  Consequently,  stand- 
ard-class fares  ^ere  generally  Identical  to  the 
one-class  fares:  |the  exceptions,  amounting  to 
less  than  two  pefc-cent  (2% ) ,  were  confined  to 
those  long-haull  markets  in  which  the  flrat- 
class  fares  were  reduced  on  January  15,  1964. 
These  specific  r^uctlons  were  "designed  to 
restore  the  standard  services  fare  to  a  more 
realistic  and  aqultable  relationship  with 
first-class  and  ^oach  fares  In  the  relevant 
markets. 

The   adjustm^its  In   fares   that  are   now 
proposed  by  UA(l  he  said  "are  designed  to 
place   them   at   pS'i    percent    level    between 
coach  and  first  ^lass  fares,  I.e.,  33  Vi  percent 
of  the  difference  Ibetween  first  class  and  coach 
fares  Is  to  be  abided  to  the  coach  fares  to 
I»rodua*-«he  standard  fare. 
-  Sub«««niently.    following  their  surprising- 
ly  successful    loiw   fare   experiment    to   Ha- 
waii, United  launched  on  September  27,  1964, 
(without  a  C_A.$.  hearing  or  Investigation) 
a    new   high-frequency,    high-density,    low- 
priced,  thrlft-cl^,  "no-frlU",  Jet  commuter 
service  In  the  h(ghly  competitive  California 
market.  United  l^ad  Initially  been  forced  Into 
charging   the   fif^h-class   fares   after   a   long 
and  bitter  battle  with  Pan  American  World 
Airways.  United  had  strongly  objected  to  the 
thrift  plan  advanced  by  Pan  American  be- 
cause  the  sharpjy-reduced   fares   and  high- 
density  seating  arrangements  were  contrary 
to  Unlted's  tradltjlonal  operating  principles.'" 
Thus,  by  the  tad  of  1964,  the  basic  pat- 
tern of  the  present  five  classes  of  domestic 
air  passenger  service  had  been  firmly  estab- 
lished. These  flvte  classes  of  service  consist 
generally  of   (1)    flrst-class  or  regular  serv- 
ice;    (2)    standald-class,    a    middle-class    of 
service  similar  tc^  business  or  one-class  serv- 
ice;   (3)    coach   afcrvlce;    (4)    economy-class; 
and   (5)    thrift-class,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  Including  Jet-commuter,  air-bus, 
ces.  All  five  of  these  serv- 
xceptlon    of    coach    service 
shed  and  maintained  wlth- 

,     r--,ed   Board    Investigation    as 

to  the  Just  and  refesonableness  of  either  their 
horizontal  fare  structure,  or  their  relation- 
ship to  each  othfer  (I.e..  their  vertical  fare 
structure ) . 

Eastern  fare  aa-ucture. — The  most  recent 
attempt  by  a  doitestlc  trunkllne  air  carrier 
to  revise  the  fare  structure  to  more  equi- 
tably and  reasonably  relate  rates  at  all  times 
to  costs  or  expenses,  and  thereby  provide  an 
equal  opportunity  for  both  long-haul  and 
short-haul  air  cairlers  to  earn  a  reasonable 
profit,  was  proffered  by  Eastern  Air  Lines.  On 
November  10.  1964,  Eastern  filed  a  tariff  revi- 
sion marked  to  become  effective  on  January 
15,  1965.  Eastern  j  roposed  a  general  revision 
of  all  domestic  t  rst-class  and  coach  fares 
under  a  formula  '  irhereby  each  existing  fare 
would  be  adjustec  so  as  to  reflect  the  com- 
bination of  (1)  a  live  percent  (5%)  decrease, 
and   (2)   a  flat  $2.50  increase. 

Eastern's  propoied  change  In  the  fare 
structure  was  "not  a  temporary  'general  fare 
Increase'  nor  a  sto]  i-gap  effort  to  obtain  more 
revenue,"  Eastern'i  proposal  was  purf)ortedly 
part  of  a  studied  program  to  revise  the 
basic  passenger  fire  structure.  In  support 
of  its  proposal,  llastem  Indicated  to  the 
Board  that  the  otjectlve  of  Its  revised  pas- 
senger fare  structure  was  to  more  equitably 
relate  fares  to  expenses.  Eastern  had  con- 
cluded from  Its  st  Idles  that  its  average  fare 
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yield  was  InaulDclent  to  cover  average  costs, 
primarily  because  of  its  extensive  short-haul 
obligations. 

Eastern  asserts  that  the  existing  fare  struc- 
ture favors  the  long-haul  carriers  and  the 
short-haul  passengers;  that  both  long-haul 
and  short-haul  carriers  should  have  equal 
earning  opportunities;  and  that  Eastern's 
proposal  is  designed  to  do  so."» 

National  Airlines  filed  a  complaint  with 
the  Board  requesting  suspension  and  inves- 
tigation. Mohawk  Airlines  filed  a  letter  sup- 
porting the  proposal.  American  Airlines  and 
Trans  World  Airlines  filed  letters  to  point 
out  (1)  they  did  not  endorse  the  proposal; 
(2)  that  such  a  proposal  was  not  a  man- 
date to  the  Industry  to  make  similar  fare 
adjustments  and  (3)  that  if  Eastern  desired 
to  Increase  its  short-haul  fares,  it  could  do 
30  without  upsetting  the  fare  structure  of 
the  other  air  carriers;  i.e.,  reducing  long-haul 
fares.'"*  The  Board  decided,  by  a  3  to  2  vote, 
to  dismiss  the  complaint  filed  by  National 
because  It  did  not  sUte  facts  which  war- 
ranted Investigation.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Board  again  permitted  a  major  change  in  the 
air  passenger  fare  structure  to  become  effec- 
tive without  Investigation. 

Vice  Chairman  T.  Murphy  and  Member 
Minettl  voted  to  suspend  and  Investigate  the 
entire  proposal.  Their  dissent  Indicates  they 
considered  the  economic  growth  situation  of 
the  air  carriers  in  early  1965  to  be  favorable 
enough  to  warrant  the  Board  adopting  a  new 
"hold-the-line"  policy  against  any  fare  in- 
creases.'* 

C_A3.  Order  No.  E-21637  Is  a  remarkable 
document  because  (1)  the  dissent  of  Mem- 
bers R.  T.  Murphy  and  Minettl  clearly  re- 
veals the  Board's  developing  concern  with  the 
possibility  of  excess  air  carrier  profits  as  well 
as  Its  future  course  of  action  six  months 
hence  (i.e.,  a  "hold-the-line"  fare  policy) ; 
while  (2)  the  order  dismissing  the  complaint 
clearly  Indicates  the  Board  was  still  not  pre- 
pared to  permit  a  time-consuming  study  of 
the  passenger  fare  structure  and  would  there- 
fore probably  continue  to  avoid  any  action 
that  could  lead  to  an  investigation  of  the 
air  passenger  fare  structure. 

Although  Eastern  had  originally  depend- 
ed upon  Industry-wide  acceptance  of  its  pro- 
posal to  both  Increase  short-haul  fares  and 
decrease  long-haul  fares,  the  other  air  car- 
riers chose  only  to  match  the  long-haul  re- 
duction. Eastern  nevertheless  finally  chose 
to  go  it  alone  and  stick  to  Its  Increase  In 
short-haul  fares.  At  present.  Eastern's  short- 
haul  fares  are  stlU  higher  than  those  of  its 
competitors  In  many  markets. 

Fare  structure  changed  by  the  board. — The 
abrupt  surge  In  traffic  that  began  in  about 
May  1963  changed  the  air  carriers'  financial 
situation  dramatically.  The  demand  for  com- 
mercial air  transportation  services  multiplied 
enormously  during  the  next  two  and  a  half 
years.  Because  one  of  the  inherent  economic 
characteristics  of  air  carriers  Is  their  high 
leverage,  the  mushrooming  traffic  produced 
an  almost  immediate  positive  effect  upon  the 
Industry's  net  earnings,  causing  the  Board 
to  become  seriously  concerned  for  the  second 
time  with  the  possibility  of  excessive  air  car- 
rier profits.  As  the  earnings  position  of  the 
air  carriers  continued  to  Improve  throughout 
the  latter  half  of  1903.  1964.  and  1965,  the 
Board  began  to  take  a  series  of  actions  In 
1965  to  tighten  the  reins  on  the  air  carriers' 
revenues.  Domestic  mail  rates  for  example, 
were  reduced  for  the  first  time  since  the  In- 
ception of  the  present  formula  In  1955.  The 
historical  practice  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  making  Immediate  payments  to  the 
air  carriers  for  foreign  government  air  mall 
charges  was  terminated."*  A  study  of  the  air 
carriers'  rates  for  Military  Airlift  Command 
traffic  was  scheduled  by  the  Board  looking 
toward  a  possible  downward  revision  of  such 
rates  on  July  1,  1966."" 

In  addition,  the  Board  proposed  a  rule  to 
change  the  rate-base  recognized  for  air  pas- 
senger fare  regulation.  It  wanted  to  drop  the 


equipment  purchase  deposit  from  the  air 
carriers'  rate-base.  The  equipment  purchase 
deposit  was  initially  recognized  as  an  ele- 
ment In  the  rate-base  by  the  Board's  de- 
cision In  the  Oeneral  Passenger-Fare  Investi- 
gation, supra,  32.  The  proposed  change  came, 
however,  at  a  time  when  the  domestic  air 
carriers  were  embarking  on  a  second  round 
of  major  Jet  aircraft  orders.  The  effect  of  the 
change  was  considered  to  be  more  theoretical 
than  actual  because  the  order  was  supposed 
to  have  no  direct  effect  on  over-all  fare  levels 
until  or  unless  there  was  a  general  ratemak- 
Ing  proceeding.  Nevertheless,  the  air  carriers 
generally  still  became  Increasingly  sensitive 
to  the  Board's  reaction  to  the  abrupt  surge 
in  the  profits. 

In  response,  the  Board  expressed  an  opin- 
ion that  the  favorable  earnings  provided  an 
opportunity  to  reduce  fares;  asserted  that  it 
would  allow  time  for  a  clear  patern  to  form 
before  it  would  consider  any  action  that 
would  affect  fares;  and  maintained  that  the 
initiative  for  such  changes  should  originate 
with  the  air  carriers. 

In  view  of  the  Increasingly  strong  financial 
position  of  the  air  carriers,  the  Board  be- 
lieved It  was  difficult  to  find  any  Justification 
for  any  kind  of  fare  Increase,  and  expressed 
its  feelings  in  the  Increased  flrst-class,  and 
baggage  allowance  and  charge  case  that  tlie 
present  favorable  earnings  position  of  the  air 
carriers  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  air  carriers  themselves  to  consider  var- 
ious reductions  In  fares  or  alternatively,  im- 
provements In  service  without  fare  in- 
creases."" The  Board  then  went  on  to  rec- 
ommend five  specific  areas,  among  others,  to 
which  It  believed  the  air  carriers  should  di- 
rect some  consideration. 

1.  Development  of  low-cost  transportation 
service  on  short-haul  segments; 

2.  Improve  the  adequacy  of  existing  coach 
service  by: 

a.  Extending  such  service  to  more  com- 
munities; 

b.  Increasing  the  proportion  of  coach  seats 
to  flrst-class  seats  in  dual  configuration  air- 
craft; 

3.  Provide  better  service  to  smaller  cities: 

4.  Experiment  with  additional  economy 
service  in  high  traffic  density  markets; 

5.  Re-establish  the  free  stopover  privilege 
abolished  in  1958. "• 

Changes  in  the  first-class  and  standard- 
fare  structure. — In  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral package  proposal  to  revise  the  baggage 
allowance.  United  Air  Lines  also  filed  a  num- 
ber of  other  traffic  revisions  marketed  to  be- 
come effective  on  August  1,  1965. 

1.  Increased  first-class  Jet  and  propeller 
fares  for  distances  over  700  miles  by  fifty 
cents  ($0.50) ; 

2.  All  flrst-class  Jet  and  propeller  flrst- 
class  fares  for  distances  over  700  miles,  whicli 
had  not  been  reduced  in  January  1964,  were 
to  be  reduced  to  reflect  the  combinations  of 
(a)  a  decrease  comparable  to  that  in  January 
1964,  plus  (b)  the  fifty  cent  fare  increase 
related  to  the  change  in  baggage  rules  (This 
action  by  the  way.  also  amounted  to  the 
last-step  in  Unlted's  complete  reversal  of  its 
fare  policy.); 

3.  All  first-class  fares  for  distances  vmder 
700  miles,  were  to  be  increased  by  fifty  cents: 
and  finally, 

4.  All  standard-class  fares  for  distances 
over  700  miles  that  had  initially  been  estab- 
lished identical  to  one-class  fares  in  August 
1964,  were  to  be  reduced  to  a  level  equal  ic 
the  existing  coach  fare  plus  approximately 
one-third  of  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
posed Jet  flrst-class  fare  and  the  existing 
ccaca  fare."" 

No  complaints  were  filed  to  any  of  the 
above  proposals. 

Having  already  rejected  in  the  flrst  part 
of  Its  opinion  that  portion  of  the  proposed 
change  associated  with  the  Industry-wide 
revision  of  the  baggage  allowance  (i.e.,  the 
adding  of  flfty  cents  to  each  first-class  fare) 
the  Board  turned  to  Unlted's  additional 
proposal  to  expand  the  previously  approved 
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change  In  the  fare  structure  for  distances 
over  700  miles.  Although  the  Board  found 
that  from  the  facts  available  there  was  no 
way  to  know  for  sure  what  the  proposal 
would  produce.  It  could  see  no  basis  for 
denying  the  reduction  to  other  markets.*" 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
posals. United  had  also  routinely  filed  In  the 
same  tariff  revision  Jet  first-class  fares  in 
several  markets  for  the  first  time.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  new  Jet  first-class  fares 
were  applicable  to  markets  of  less  than  700 
miles.  These  Increases,  averaging  only  about 
three  percent  (3%),  refiected  both  the  addi- 
tion of  the  usual  Jet  surcharge  and  the  gen- 
eral fare  Increase  of  flfty  cents  per  one-way 
ticket  in  connection  with  the  baggage  rule 
change. 

The  Board  decided  to  reject  these  higher 
fares,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  general 
flfty  cent  increase,  but  more  importantly, 
as  regards  the  addition  of  the  Jet  surcharge 
to  new  Jet  fares  at  levels  above  existing  pro- 
peller fares.  The  Board's  decision  In  effect 
summarily  established  a  new  "hold-the-line" 
policy.  Henceforth,  higher  air  fares  for  Jet 
aircraft  would  no  longer  be  automatically 
approved  when  such  aircraft  were  substituted 
for  propeller  aircraft  on  a  new  route  segment. 
In  other  words,  by  suspending  Unlted's 
tariff,  the  Board  itself  was  changing  a  portion 
of  the  national  fare  structure  from  a  seml- 
value-of-servlce  concept  to  a  seml-cost-of- 
servlce  basis.  The  Board  Justifled  Its  deci- 
sion and  enunciated  its  new  fare  policy  in 
the   following   language: 

We  note  from  data  reported  to  the  Board 
that  Unlted's  earnings  have  been  Increasing 
steadily  in  recent  periods,  even  though  its 
retiuTi  Is  somewhat  lower  than  that  for  the 
industry.  In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  eco- 
nomic Justlflcatlon  regarding  these  fare  in- 
creases, which  United  has  failed  to  supply, 
and  in  light  of  our  previous  discussion  we 
conclude  that  these  fares,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  higher  than  existing  flrst-class  pro- 
peller fares  may  be  unjust  and  unreasonable. 
We  are  accordingly  suspending  and  will  in- 
vestigate the  increases  proposed  by  United 
and  other  carriers  on  Jet  or  propeller  equip- 
ment above  the  current  propeller  fares  as 
these  proposals  constitute  fare  Increases 
alKive  Uie  existing  level  of  fares  In  the  ap- 
plicable markets. 

Thus: 

(1)  The  Board  referred  with  apparent  ap- 
proval to  the  10.5%  weighted  average  rate  of 
return  standard  established  In  the  earlier  sec- 
ond General  Passenger  Fare  Investigation 
1960  opinion: 

(2)  The  Board  again  expressly  recognized 
that  fare  levels  must  be  regulated  to  produce 
a  reasonable  rate  of  return  "over  an  extend- 
ed p)erlod  of  time"  (flrst  and  second  General 
Passenger  Fare  Investigation) ; 

(3)  The  Board  emphasized  the  desirability 
of  tariff  changes  of  a  promotional  nature  that 
would  build  additional  traffic; 

(4)  The  Board  indicated  a  preference  for 
reductions  in  fares  and  service  Improvements 
initiated  by  the  air  carriers  themselves;  but 

(5)  The  Board  Itself  initiated  a  major 
change  In  a  portion  of  the  national  fare  struc- 
ture by  eliminating  the  surcharge  for  new 
jet  services. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  Board  decided 
to  merge  its  five  major  decisions  into  one 
opinion,  because  the  Board  evidently  failed 
to  communicate  its  new  "hold-the-line"  fare 
policy  to  the  air  carriers.'"  As  a  result.  United 
almost  Immediately  reflled  the  tariff  on  Au- 
gust 13,  1965,  without  the  flfty  cent  Increase. 
About  the  same  time  (August  2  and  4,  1965) . 
United  filed  another  routine  tariff  revision 
marked  to  become  effective  September  1  and 
3,  1965,  proposing  to  add  seven  new  one-way 
jet  coach  fares  in  the  California  and  Nevada 
markets.  In  support  of  its  tariff  proposals. 
United  stated,  among  other  things,  that  ba- 
sically the  new  Jet  fares  were  established  In 
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accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  for- 
mula used  by  the  trunkllne  carriers,  that  its 
proposed  Jet  fares  were  no  different  than 
other  Jet  fares  permitted  by  the  Board  iintll 
April  25,  1965;"'  that  a  reversal  of  the  Board's 
long-established  policy  permitting  higher 
fares  for  Jet  service  than  propeller  service  was 
not  desirable  at  that  time;  and  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  principles  pertaining  to 
jet  fares  should  be  adopted  pursuant  to  an 
industry-wide  proceeding  exploring  all  prob- 
lems connected  therewith.^" 

The  majority  of  the  Board,  however,  re- 
affirmed their  previous  decision  to  change  the 
national  fare  structure  by  eliminating  the 
surcharge  on  new  Jet  services;  that  is.  to 
change  from  a  value-of-servlce  concept  to  a 
seml-cost-of-servlce  basis.  They  vindicated 
their  position  by  flnding  that  the  economic 
conditions  no  longer  warranted  such  fares  In 
excess  of  propeller  fares.  Member  GllUUand 
dissented  and  subsequently  set-forth  his 
views  in  CAB.  Order  No.  E-22816. 

To  the  air  carriers  and  the  public,  the 
Board's  new  position  represented  a  surpris- 
ing reversal  of  a  fare  structure  practice  dat- 
ing back  not  only  to  the  introduction  of  Jet 
aircraft  in  the  winter,  but  also  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  StratoUners.  DC-68.  Constella- 
tions, and  similar  aircraft  In  the  1940's  and 
early  flftles.  The  Jet  surcharge  had  become  by 
1965  an  accepted  standard  feature  of  the 
domestic  fare  structure.  Air  carriers  Included 
the  Jet  differential  in  their  revenue  projec- 
tions, so  that  it  affected  both  the  purchase 
and  allocation  of  eqxiipment.  And  although 
the  Board  did  state  there  was  no  longer  any 
valid  economic  Justlflcatlons  for  Imposing  Jet 
surcharge  on  new  Jet  services,  the  Board 
made  no  mention  as  to  the  fare  dlfferentlalB 
already  In  effect  In  many  other  markets,  nor 
the  disruptive  effect  the  new  fare  policy 
would  have  upon  the  existing  fare  structure. 

Air  passenger  fares  are  not  established  In- 
dependently they  have  an  Interwoven  rela- 
tionship to  each  other  that  is  not  only  more 
complex  than  a  spider's  web,  but  frequently 
much  more  fragile.  As  a  result.  It  was  to  be 
reasonably  anticipated  that  a  major  change 
in  only  one  part  of  the  national  fare  struc- 
ture was  bound  to  be  more  than  slightly  dis- 
ruptive. 

Third  general  passenger  fare  investigation 
discussed. — On  August  13,  1965,  United  Air 
Lines  flled  a  letter  with  the  Board  In  support 
of  its  reflling  of  the  Jet  fares  which  had  been 
previously  suspended  by  the  Board  on  July 
27,  1965.  Four  times  previously,  in  1943.  early 
1945,  the  winter  of  1952-53,  and  again  In 
1956,  the  Board  or  the  air  carriers  had  at- 
tempted to  institute  an  Investigation  Into 
the  fare  structure  of  the  domestic  air  car- 
rier Industry.  Each  time  their  efforts  were 
successfully  thwarted.  There  was  no  inves- 
tigation, no  hearing  or  other  orderly  method 
evolved  for  the  development  of  a  factual  basis 
upon  which  to  predicate  sound  principles 
and  policy  relative  to  the  national  passenger 
fare  structure.  In  other  words,  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  although  many  thousands  of 
Individual  fare  changes  had  been  flled  by  the 
air  carriers,  and  although  at  various  times 
basic  methods  of  constructing  air  fares  by 
them  had  been  drastically  altered,  the  Board 
had  never  Investigated  the  overall  fare  struc- 
ture of  the  air  transportation  industry  to 
determine  whether  the  charges  made  for  pas- 
senger services  by  the  air  carriers  were  in  fact 
Just  and  reasonable. 

The  President  of  United  Airlines,  George 
E.  Keck,  proffered  two  reasons  that  Implied 
the  need  for  such  a  fare  proceeding  In  1965- 
66 — the  haphazard  fare  structure  Itself,  and 
the  realignment  of  routes  being  caused  by 
higher  performance  aircraft. 

Two  weeks  later.  In  an  off-the-cuff  speech 
to  the  Avlatlon/Space  Writers  Association. 
William  A.  Patterson,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  United  Air  Lines,  called  on  the  Board  to 
stop  "gruessing"  and  Institute  a  general  pas- 
senger fare  Investigation. 

"The  greatest  thing  that  can  happen  in  this 
industry  Is  a  General  Passenger  Fare  Investi- 


gation .  .  .  Let's  actually  get  into  the  record 
for  the  beneflt  of  both  sides  some  of  the 
fundamental  and  basic  factors  in  economics 
and  marketing  so  that  everyone  can  learn 
from  them. 

"Of  course,  the  CAB  might  have  different 
views,  but  this  should  not  be  a  hearing  that 
was  designed  either  offensively  or  defensively 
against  someone  else's  ideas.  You  will  get  far 
better  decisions  when  there  Is  honest  conflict 
of  thought,  and  I  don't  doubt  for  a  minute 
that  you  can  have  two  theories,  both  of  them 
completely  honest.  I  don't  question  the 
honesty  of  anyone  who  may  be  making 
speeches  today  on  some  of  these  economic 
questions.  I  say,  let's  have  an  objective 
hearing,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  come  up  with 
something  that  tnay  be  revised  from  my 
thinking,  also  from  the  other  fellow's  think- 
ing, but  I  tmnk  we  would  both  gain  an  edu- 
cation from  a  bearing  of  this  kind."  "• 

Mr.  Patterson  subsequently  reiterated  his 
view  In  an  Interview  with  the  staff  members 
of  U.S.  News  <fr  World  Report. 

"Today  we  have  a  rate  structure  full  of 
discounts,  layers  of  service  and  other  lures 
to  attract  passengers.  Unfortunately,  only  a 
few  of  the  discounts  the  airlines  are  offering 
are  doing  anything  to  Increase  air  travel 

"I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  industry  to  work 
tof,ether  on  a  general  investigation  of  fares, 
so  that  we  can  reach  agreement  on  the 
fundamental  factors  that  go  into  transporta- 
tion policy  and  good  management."  "' 

In  rejecting  the  proposal  of  the  air  carriers 
In  1«56  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  second 
General  Passenger  Fare  Investigation  to  em- 
brace a  study  of  all  conceivable  aspects  of 
the  fare  situation,  the  Board  stated: 

"As  we  view  the  case,  moreover,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  shall  explore  the 
structural  problems  raised,  but  when.  Our 
present  view  Is  that  we  will  first  examine  the 
general  revenue  situation,  order  appropriate 
percentage  adjustments  In  fares.  If  necessary, 
and  then  turn  to  the  structural  problems 
that  may  remain."  "' 

Thus,  theoretically,  the  Board  had  com- 
mitted Itself  on  the  record  to  holding  such 
an  investigation.  Nevertheless,  the  Board  had 
concluded  that  Investigation  without  ever 
taking  up  the  problems  associated  with  the 
fare  structure.  As  a  consequence,  the  Board 
had  still  never  Investigated  the  overall  fare 
structure  of  the  air  carriers  to  determine 
whether  the  charges  being  made  for  the  car- 
riage of  persons  are  in  fact  Just  and  reason- 
able. 

Although  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  was 
quoted  in  September  as  having  stated, 

"If  we  reject  something  they  want,  and 
they  want  It  discussed  more  fully  in  an  offi- 
cial hearing,  we  will  try  to  give  It  every  con- 
sideration." "" 

It  nevertheless  subsequently  became  ap- 
parent that  neither  the  Chairman,  nor  ap- 
parently the  Board,  favcired  a  General  Pas- 
senger Fare  Investigation. 

Nor  is  there  any  Indication  the  Board 
wants  a  general  fare  investigation  as  called 
for  by  William  A.  Patterson  of  United  Air 
Lines.'™ 

Murphy  also  stressed  that  he  favors  keep- 
ing whatever  action  the  Board  takes  on  an 
"informal  basis."  This  indicates  that  Murphy 
wants  to  leave  the  issue  open  to  airline 
comment  and  evaluation,  an  atmosphere 
that  would  be  difficult  should  the  Board 
come  out  with  an  official  order  or  new 
policy.'" 

Murphy  said  he  did  no:  think  the  ciu-rent 
fare  situation  called  for  a  general  passenger 
fare  Investigation  similar  to  the  one  con- 
cluded In  1960.  He  added  that  "I  haven't 
heard  any  suggestion  around  the  Board  for 
a  general  fare  investigation."  '" 

We  would  like  to  help  the  industry  find 
sensible  and  constructive  solutions  to  its 
problems.  I  will  be  pleacpd  If  we  can  do  much 
of  this  by  informal  discussions — and  by 
agreement  or  mutual  consent. 
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in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  amount  the 
air  carriers  would  receive  from  application 
of  the  surcharge  to  new  Jet  services,  but  the 
Board  was  leaving  it  to  the  air  carriers  how 
to  arrange  the  fare  adjustment.'* 

Just  as  the  majority  of  the  Board  had  ad- 
vocated in  1948  and  1953,  the  Board  again 
had  directed  its  staff  to  prepare  a  study.'" 
This  two  stage  study,  and  the  facts  which  It 
presented,  was  to  provide  (like  the  previous 
reports)  a  basis  for  formulating  corrective 
action.'-'^ 

The   first    stage   of  "the   study   sought   an 
immediate  solution  to  the  inequities  arising 
from  the  surcharge  ban.  This  report,  which 
was  presented  to  air  carrier  executives  at  a 
meeting  between  the  Board  and  eleven  do- 
mestic trunkllne  carriers  on  January  24,  1966, 
contained   a   recommended   formula   for   re- 
ducing fares  in  an  amount  equal  to  potential 
surcharge  revenues.'"  This  report  included  a 
basic   premise   that   while   a   ceiling  on   fare 
Increases  was  Justified,  holding  all  future  Jet 
fares  to  the  level  of  propeller  fares  was  not  a 
practical  means  of  obtaining  that  objective.'-* 
The  second  stage  of  the  study  was  to  be  a 
more   detailed   analysis  of   the  over-all  fare 
structure  and  the  means  by  which  It  might 
be  simplified  along  more  definitive  lines.  Gen- 
erally   speaking,    the   staff   anticipated    that 
this  study  would  involve  (1)   an  analysis  of 
the  existing  domestic  fare  structure.  (2)   an 
analysis    of    cost    patterns    bearing    on    key 
aspects  of  the  basic  fare  structure,  and  (3) 
identification  of  possible  fare  structure  im- 
provements from  the  standpoint  of  a  sound 
national  air   transportation  system  and   the 
Interest  of  the  travelling  public.  The  Bureau 
of  Economics  expected  to  examine:    (li    the 
mileage  taper  question:  (2)  the  relationships 
among  the  fares  for  the  different  basic  classes 
of  service;    (3)    geographical  and  other  fare 
disparities;  (4)  fare  construction  policies  and 
practices    including    fare-making    mileages; 
(5 1    possible  fare  structure  criteria;   as  well 
as  ( 6 )  other  related  matters.'" 

After  the  January  24th  conference,  which 
lasted  less  than  two  hours  and  was  attended 
by  nine  presidents  and  high-level  representa- 
tives of  two  other  trunklines,  had  been  con- 
cluded with  only  one  definitive  proposal  from 
the  air  carriers,  the  fare  picture  continued  to 
be  a  highly  confused  state.  The  Board  h.id 
only  three  alternative  courses  of  action  avail- 
able: 

1.  The  Board  could  approve  the  new  re- 
duced excursion  fare  proposal  made  by  United 
Air  Lines  at  the  January  24th  meeting,  and 
permit  the  air  carrier  to  reinstitute  the  policy 
of  charging  a  moderate  surcharge  differential 
for  new  Jet  services:  Provided,  United  and 
the  other  air  carriers  filed  with  the  CAB. 
tariffs  to  Implement  such  excursion  fares; 

2.  The  Board  could  enter  upon  a  hearing 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the  fares  and 
provisions  proposed  by  Eastern  Airlines  whic;^ 
had  been  subsequently  suspended  by  the 
Board  on  January  19,  1966  (C.A.B.  Order  No. 
E-23131) ;  but  this  would  be  somewhat  tanta- 
mount to  Instituting  another  Generaj 
Passenger  Pare  Investigation,  and  no  one  but 
United  had  much  stomach  for  that  course 
of  action;  or 

3.  The  Board  could  do  nothing  by  merely 
extending  the  period  of  suspension  of  the 
fares  and  provisions  proposed  by  Eastern  Air- 
lines to  July  19,  1966  (the  one  hundred  and 
eighth  day  beyond  the  time  when  the  tariff 
would  have  otherwise  gone  into  effect)  at 
which  time  the  tariff  would  go  into  effect 
automatically  by  statute. 

The  Board  chose  the  first  alternative.  As 
a  consequence,  the  Board  announced  that  If 
United  filed  with  the  CAB.  a  tariff  to  im- 
plement its  excursion  fare  proposal,  as  it 
was  understood  by  the  Board,  the  Board 
would  be  disposed  to  approve  such  a  tariff 
(subject  to  consideration  of  complaints)  and 
also  to  approve  tariffs  filed  to  Institute  new 
Jet  surcharges  in  line  with  the  prior  pattern 
for  a  period  having  the  same  expiration  date 
as  the  excursion  fare,  but  not  later  than 
April  23,  1967,i«  Similar  tariffs  filed  by  other 


air  carriers  also  would  be  approved.  The  air 
carriers  promptly  accepted  tne  Boards  offer 
by  filing  the  appropriate  air  tariffs  '•'•  As  a 
result,  on  March  27,  1966.  all  Jet  services  in 
the  United  States  were  again  established  on 
a  semi-value-of-service  concept,  as  opposed 
to  some  services  being  on  a  senu-cost-of -serv- 
ice basis,  and  some  on  a  serai -value-of-service 
basis. 

The  significance  of  the  Board's  action  and 
the  air  carriers'  counteraction  should  be 
clearly  understood.  As  an  answer  to  a  Board 
reauctlon  of  iheir  passenger  revenues,  the  air 
carriers  agreed  to  some  reductions  in  those 
revenues,  but  the  air  carriers  themselves  had 
to  suggest  and  file  the  tariffs  reducing  pas- 
senger  rates.  For  the  eleventh  time,  the 
Board  agreed  to  a  compromise  solution  affect- 
ing passenger  fares,  without  insisting  on  the 
development  of  a  factual  record  in  public 
hearings  upon  which  to  base  a  far-reachine 
decision.  ^ 

In  the  absence  of  a  formal  proceeding,  the 
Board  could  not  direct  appropriate  action  to 
correct  the  inequities  in  the  fare  structure 
The  1966  conference,  as  Its  predecessors,  again 
v/ithout  an  evidentiary  hearing  or  investiga- 
tion in  any  sense,  was  completely  Ineffectual 
For  the  eleventh  time  In  twenty-seven  years, 
air  fare  changes  were  made  without  adequate 
consideration  and  review  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  January  1968.  the  Board's  staff  issued  a 
draft"  of  its  long  awaited  second  stage  of 
the  study  for  the  stated  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing comments  and  criticism  from  Interested 
parties.  The  key  element  of  the  study  turned 
out  to  be  industry  average  regression  lines 
indicating  the  relationship  between  existing 
fares  and  non-stop,  great-circle  mileages 
Unit  costs  were  also  studied  on  a  mileage 
basis,  but  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
direction  in  which  the  current  fare  structure 
should  be  adjusted,  rather  than  as  a  test  of 
reasonableness. '■« 

In  general,  the  staff  found  that  Improve- 
ments were  warranted  and  it  therefore  sug- 
gested that  various  actions  be  taken  to  cor- 
:ect  existing  anomalies  and  disparities  and 
make  improvements  in  the  existing  fare 
structure  without  a  general  revision.  Spe- 
cifically, the  staff  recommended  that  ( 1 )  ex- 
treme variations  (described  as  8%  or  more) 
should  be  modified  so  as  to  achieve  a  greater 
degree  of  Internal  consistency;  (2)  new  fares 
should  be  established  within  the  patterns  of 
the  existing  structure;  (3)  carriers  should 
publish  single  factor  through  fares  In  each 
of  the  own  on-line  markets  and  (4)  single 
factor  joint  fares  in  aU  markets  in  which  two 
or  more  carriers  offer  connecting  service;  (5) 
stopovers  should  be  permitted  at  a  reason- 
able charge;  and  (6)  routing  rules  should  be 
liberalized  and  restrictions  generally  removed 
In  addition,  the  staff  felt  the  Industry  and 
Board  should  undertake  further  study  of  the 
fare  taper  and  the  relationship  of  first  class 
and  coach  fares,  as  well  as  the  establishment 
of  fare  structure  criteria. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  establish  whether 
present  fares  were  or  were  not  "Juat  and  rea- 
sonable", or  whether  these  fares.  Jointly  or 
severally,  compiled  with  the  statutory  stand- 
ards Of  the  Act  of  1958.  In  point  of  fact 
neither  the  Act  or  any  of  its  standards  were 
even  mentioned  in  the  study.  Nor  was  any 
consideration  apparently  given  to  any  other 
ratemaklng  basis  than  mileage,  although  such 
a  basis  had  been  suggested  initially  by  one  of 
the  carriers. 

In  addition,  the  title  page  contained  the 
following  notice: 

"This  is  a  staff  draft  which  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  Board  and  Is  not  expected 
to  be  submitted  by  the  staff  to  the  Board 
for  action  until  comments  of  industry  and 
other  Interested  persons  have  been  sub- 
mitted." 

As  requested,  some  of  the  airlines  did  for- 
ward to  the  staff  their  views,  and  during  the 
interim  (while  awaiting  further  develop- 
ments) continued  to  file  their  tariffs  accord- 
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ing  to  the  customary  formula.  Then  sud- 
denly, without  any  warning  or  evidentiary 
hearing — public  or  private — the  Board  an- 
nounced on  July  30,  1968  that  fares  proposed 
above  the  industry  average  ( rounded )  should 
not  be  permitted  to  go  into  effect  without  an 
investigation.  Member  John  G.  Adams  dis- 
sented. 

A  majority  of  the  Board  would  suspend 
and  investigate  because  the  proposed  fares 
are  said  to  be  above  the  "industry  average", 
by  which  apparently  is  meant  the  so-called 
"norm"  computed  In  the  Pare  Structure 
Study.  Thus  the  majority  appears  to  be  enun- 
ciating a  new  policy  that  fares  above  the 
"norm"  are  unacceptable. 

The  "norm"  is  not  a  standard  which  the 
Board  has  made  clear  to  the  industry,  let 
alone  a  ceiling  above  which  no  new  fare  is 
to  be  permitted.  Any  "norm"  is  no  more  than 
a  line  drawn  through  a  series  of  dots  repre- 
senting fares  above  and  below  the  line,  in 
the  preliminary  Pare  Structure  Study.'*' 

Fare  structure  changed. — In  terms  of  op- 
erating earnings  the  financial  results  of  1968 
were  disappointing.  The  air  carriers  con- 
sequently again  began  to  feel  that  the  same 
old  combination  of  factors  again  posed  a 
threat  to  their  profit  margins;  i.e.,  stabilized 
revenues,  rising  costs.  Some  upward  revi- 
sion In  air  passenger  fares  appeared  neces- 
sary to  the  carriers.  In  light  of  the  staff's 
fare  structure,  the  generally  accepted  prop- 
osition tliat  air  carriers  were  making  money 
on  their  long-haul  service,  and  failing  to 
meet  expenses  on  short-haul  routes  had 
gained  new  credence.  Therefore,  to  rectify 
tills  situation  several  air  carriers  filed  re- 
vised tariffs  during  the  latter  part  of  1968 
and  early  1969  using  different  methodologies. 
After  analysis,  the  Chairman  announced 
un  January  13,  1969,  at  a  meeting  with  the 
Chairman,  President  or  other  representative 
of  11  trunklines  and  2  other  carriers  that 
the  Board  had  concluded  that  none  of  the 
proposals  could  be  approved  in  toto  and  that 
nil  should  be  suspended. 

Following  a  general  exchange  of  com- 
ments on  various  alternatives  suggested  by 
the  Board  and  carriers  at  this  meeting  and 
another  on  January  18th,  the  Chairman  In- 
formed the  carriers  that  a  majority  of  the 
Board  would  probably  approve  an  across-the- 
board  Increase  in  flrst-class  fares  of  $3.00 
(With  additional  increases  of  $1.00  to  $7.00 
on  certain  east-west  routes  of  800  miles  or 
more);  plus  an  increase  in  coach  fares  by 
.S2.00  under  500  miles  and  $1.00  In  markets 
between  500  to  1,800  miles,  etc.'" 

Once  again  the  carriers  accepted  the 
Board's  offer  by  filing  the  appropriate  air 
tariffs,  and  on  February  19.  1969,  without  the 
benefit  of  public  hearings  and  an  eviden- 
tiary record  the  Board  dismissed  the  com- 
plaints of  the  National  Air  Carrier  Associa- 
tion and  Department  of  Defense.'"  Thus, 
for  the  twelfth  time  a  major  change  In  air 
fares  had  been  made  without  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  evidentiary  record.  Since 
February  20,  1969,  air  passenger  fares  In 
the  U.S.  have  been  constructed  upon  a  vari- 
able tapered  passenger-mileage  basis. 

The  preceding  factual  analysis  of  air  car- 
rier rate  cases  has  clearly  set  forth  sufficient 
facts  to  establish  the  complete  absence  of 
the  development  of  any  factual  record  as 
to  the  lawfulness  of  present  rates,  fares  and 
cliarges  for  transportation  of  persons  by  air 
carriers.  To  paraphrase  former  Member  Jo- 
seph p.  Adams,  although  many  thousands  of 
individual  fare  changes  have  been  filed  by  the 
air  carriers  during  the  past  31  years,  and 
although  at  various  times  the  basic  method 
of  constructing  air  fares  by  them  has  been 
drastically  altered,  the  Board  has  never  In- 
vestigated the  overall  fare  structure  of  the 
air  transportation  Industry  to  determine 
whether  the  charges  made  for  passenger  serv- 
ice by  the  air  carriers,  including  the  appli- 
cant, are  In  fact  "Just  and  reasonable." 
In   view  of  the   record,   complainants   are 
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willing  to  stipulate  that  the  rates  in  effect  on 
March  1.  1968.  and  thereafter  are  related 
to  mileage,  do  contain  a  fiat  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $3.00,  $4.00  or  $5.00  per  pub- 
lished fare,  and  are  legal,  but  not  that  said 
fares  are  lawful  in  the  complete  absence  of 
any  factual  record  developed  through  public 
hearings  to  warrant  such  a  finding. 

Therefore.  It  Is  complainants'  contention 
that  no  foundation  has  been  laid  by  appli- 
cants on  the  basis  of  existing  fares  them- 
selves to  substantiate  any  conclusion  that 
the  Industry  Jet  Coach  Regression  Line  prof- 
fered complies  with  the  statutory  standards 
of  the  Act  of  1958  and  the  Air  Freight  Rate 
Investigation,  and  that  those  present  and 
proposed  rates  which  do  not  meet  these 
tests  are  unlawful. 

B.  MUeage 

Second,  the  mileage  used  by  applicants  in 
their  formula  are  great-circle  Intercity  dis- 
tances from  city  center-to-city  center. 

However,  according  to  Part  247  of  Title  14 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulation,  direct 
airport-to-airport  mileage  is  the  official  mile- 
age record  of  the  Board  which  "shall  be  used 
In  all  Instances  where  It  shall  be  necessary  to 
determine  direct  alrport-to-airport  mileage 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  Title  rv  and  X  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  .  .  ."  "ntles 
rv  and  X  incorporate/  Sec.  404  "Rates  for 
carriage  of  persons  and  property"  and  Sec. 
1002. 

It  Is  complainants'  contention,  therefore, 
that  the  Industry  Jet  Coach  Regression  Line 
proffered  by  applicants  does  not  comply  with 
the  Economic  Regulations  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautic Board,  and  that  a  rate  constructed 
solely  on  this  basis  is  unlawful. 

C.  Formula 
Turning  to  the  other  part  of  the  Industry 
Jet  Coach  Regression  Line,  the  mathemati- 
cal formula  used  to  construct  the  regression 
line,  it  is  often  desirable  from  a  statistical 
viewpoint  to  obsen-e  and  measure  the  asso- 
ciation which  occurs  between  two  or  more 
statistical  series. 

When  two  associated  series  are  plotted 
graphically  with  one  variable  on  the  X  or 
horizontal  axis  (such  as  distance)  and  the 
other  on  the  Y  or  verticle  axis  ( say  the  fare  i ; 
the  result  Is  known  as  the  "scatter  diagram." 
If  there  is  a  definite  association  resulting 
from  the  plotting  of  the  variables  on  the 
chart,  the  points  will  follow  a  definite  line 
of  movement  or  path  or  "trend."  This  result- 
ing line  or  curve  is  known  as  the  "line  of 
regression," 

When  the  relationship  is  perfect,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  for  every  given  value  on  the  X 
axis  there  would  always  be  indicated  a  cer- 
tain value  on  the  Y  axis.  If  the  series  are 
Imperfectly  associated,  a  definite  value  of  Y 
will  still  result  when  a  given  value  of  X  is 
selected;  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
more  or  less  imperfect  association,  the  vari- 
ation will  cause  the  points  to  depart  from 
the  indicated  line  or  curve  creating  a  scat- 
ter. If  there  is  a  high  degree  of  association, 
the  scatter  will  be  confined  to  a  narrow 
path. 

Finally,  if  the  trend  of  the  data  Is  linear, 
the  resulting  equation  will  be  of  the  type: 
Y  =  a  +  bX,  which  is  a  correlation  technique 
for  a  straight  line  trend,  commonly  known 
as  the  "least-squares  method."  (See:  A 
Study  of  Domestic  Passenger  Air  Pare  Struc- 
ture, p.  15) . 

The  principle  of  least  squares  aids  in  de- 
termining the  line  that  best  describes  the 
trend  of  the  data.  The  Principle  states  that 
a  line  of  best  fit  to  a  series  of  values  Is  a  line 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  deviations 
(the  differences  between  the  line  and  the 
actual  values)  about  which  will  be  a  mini- 
mum. There  can  be  only  one  having  this 
qualification. 

The  least-squares  lines  for  a  given  series 
may  be  obtained  by  use  of  a  set  of  two  of 
the  above  type  equations  derived  mathe- 
matically. The  equations  may  be  solved  si- 


multaneously by  obtaining  equal  values  for 
the  coefficient  of  one  unknown,  either  the 
estimated  slope  b  or  the  estimated  intercept 
o.  Once  one  unknown  Is  established,  the 
other  is  easy  to  compute  by  substitution. 
Having  obtained  the  values  for  the  intercept 
o  and  slope  b.  the  formula  for  the  line  of 
the  trend  can  be  written. 

In  interpreting  the  equation  it  Is  necessary 
to  state  the  point  of  origin  and  the  umts 
used  in  the  enumeration  of  the  original 
values.  For  example,  the  equation  as  finally 
stated  for  airline  fares  might  read : 

Trend  of  Industry  Jet  Day  Coach  Pares  in 
the  Umted  States,  March  1,  1968:  Y=$7.21  + 
5.67CX;  Origin:  0  miles;  Unit:  dollars  per 
fare. 

The  least-squares  method  is  used  exten- 
sively in  economic  computations  for  esti- 
mating secular  trends  ( any  general  tendency 
of  values  In  a  statistical  series  to  Increase  or 
decrease  over  the  X  axis) ,  and  for  calculating 
the  association  between  two  or  more  varia- 
bles for  comparative  purposes.  It  was  adapted 
In  A  Study  of  Domestic  Passenger  Air  Fare 
Structure  "as  a  means  of  describing  the  re- 
lationship, on  the  average,  between  such 
fares  and  the  related  nonstop  distance",  and 
"to  describe  in  a  general  way  the  fare  pat- 
terns inherent  in  the  existing  domestic  fare 
structure".  (P.  11) 

As  noted  in  the  previous  section,  domes- 
tic airline  fares  in  the  United  States  have. 
bro£idly  speaking,  been  computed  on  uni- 
form tapered  rate  per  mile  since  April,  1952. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  that  "Use 
of  a  straight  line  formula,  to  indicate  the 
fare-distance  relationship,  conforms  to  the 
general  usage  in  the  Industry;"  and  that 
the  Board  "tested  the  degree  of  fit  of  a 
straight  line  to  Jet  day  coach  fares  and 
found  that  the  straight  line  with  a  coeffi- 
cient of  correlation  of  .997  is  the  best  fit" 
(p.  22).  In  essence,  the  formula  is  merely 
a  mirror  reflecting  itself. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  val- 
ues of  the  Intercept  a  and  slope  b  in  the 
Board's  staff's  study  and  TWA  application 
do  not  agree  with  each  other  or  the  values 
generally  used  to  compute  fares.  There  are 
three  general  reasons : 

1.  A  change  In  mileage  utilized  for  com- 
puting the  X  axis  from  between  "alrport-to- 
airport"  by  way  of  the  certificated  route,  to 
between  "city  center-to-city  center"  via  the 
non-stop  great  circle  route; 

2.  Changes  In  fares  to  round  dollar 
amounts;  and 

3.  Miscellaneous  factors  such  as  subjective 
adjustments  made  in  fares  by  ratemaklng 
personnel,  mathematical  problems  associated 
with  differences  in  the  size  of  the  statistlcail 
population,  etc. 

The  least-squares  method  used  to  con- 
struct the  Industry  Jet  Coach  Regression 
Line  is  therefore  a  widely  used  purely  mathe- 
matical procedure  for  computing  the  average 
between  two  variables  or  determination  of 
a  trend.  According  to  Dr.  Herbert  Arklns 
and  Dr.  Raymond  R.  Colton  in  their  book 
Statistical  Methods,  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  least-squares  method  are 
as  follows : 

Advantages 

1.  The  method  expresses  trend  in  the 
form  of  a  mathematical  formula  which  may 
be  easily  Interpreted. 

2.  Results  obtained  under  the  method  are 
definite  and  Independent  of  any  subjective 
estimate  on  the  part  of  the  statistician. 

3.  The  resulting  equation  is  in  conveni- 
ent form  of  extrapolation  (extension  Into 
future  or  past) . 

Disadvantages 

1.  The  technique  used  is  mathematical. 

2.  The  method  Is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  data  follows  a  trend  that  can 
be  expressed  by  a  mathematical  equation. 

Given  these  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
it  is  again  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Board's  staff  cautioned  in  its  report  of  Jan- 
uary 1968:    * 
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stressed,  however,  that  the 
ue  not  necessarily  the  'cor- 
rect' or  'Ideal'  fares  for  any  city  pair  but 
merely  represent  a  kind  of  average  fare  de- 
rived from  existing  fare  patterns,  {p.  11) 

"Although  It  It  mathematically  possible  to 
compute  a  fare  ijrom  such  a  formula  for  any 
particular  distance.  It  does  not  follow  that 
such  a  computed  fare  should.  In  fact,  be  the 
publUhed  fare.  (p.  21-22) 

"Similarly,  dlferences  between  the  com- 
puted and  published  fares  should  not  be  In- 
terpreted as  conclusive  evidence  that  pub- 
lished fares  are  either  too  high  or  too  low." 
(p.  22) 

As  previously  observed,  under  the  statutory 
standards  of  "ju|t  and  reasonable"  It  Is  the 
results  reached  not  the  method  employed 
which  Is  controlling.  Consequently,  applica- 
tion of  this  mett^od  to  ratemaklng  has  to  be 
based  In  part  upon  an  assumption  that  the 
statutory  tests  frill  at  all  times  follow  a 
straight  line  tren^l  which  can  be  expressed  by 
a  mathematical  (equation.  Evidence  to  sup- 
port such  a  contention  has  not  been  prof- 
fered by  the  applicant. 

On  the  contraijy,  as  just  noted,  the  results 
obtained  under  ihe  method  used  are  Inde- 
pendent of  any  ither  factors  Including  any 
subjective  estlmajtes  on  the  part  of  the  rate- 
making  "airline  The  method  employed,  not 
the  result  reacb^.  Is  In  point  of  fact  con- 
trolling. As  a  consequence,  the  Impact  of 
formula  upon  ttie  determination  of  rates 
cannot  at  all  tlities  be  said  to  be  Just  and 
reasonable.'" 

The  point  slmoiy  Is  a  formula  of  the  type 
T  =  a+bX  Is  mertly  a  convenient  meithod  of 
expressing  or  lndi:atlng  the  average  relation- 
ship between  twd  variables  or  determination 
of  a  trend — not  ja  method  for  establishing 
those  relatlonshlits  and  trends. 


The\4-percent  test 
In  their  letter  <  f  March  18,  1969.  TW  prof- 
fers, as  Justiflcat  on  for  their  proposed  fare 
changes,  an  alleged  recommendation  of  the 
Board's  staff. 

"As  already  Indicated  to  the  Board's  staff 
during  a  recent  nleeting  with  them,  our  pro- 
posal is  consistent  with  the  flrst  recom- 
mendation of  the  staff  study  of  January  1968 
that  Inconslstencl  re  In  the  present  fare  struc- 
ture be  removed  iirlor  to  further  study  lead- 
ing to  the  develojiment  of  a  new  structure." 
(Emphasis  added;  . 

The  summary  of  cited  recommendation 
reads  as  follows: 

"1.  The  extreme  variations  of  existing  fares 
should  be  modlfiel  so  as  to  achieve  a  greater 
degree  of  Lnternul  consistency  within  the 
existing  structure  " 

The  detaU  of  iie  Board's  staff's  recom- 
mendation is  set  lorth  In  the  study  on  pages 
62  through  68  under  the  subheading  "Modi- 
fication of  Extreiae  Variations  in  Existing 
Pares",  and  states  In  part  on  page  66-67: 

"For  a  start,  those  Jet  coach  fares  would  be 
Identified  which  vnry  by  more  than  8  percent 
from  the  average  In  either  direction.  These 
fares.  22  percent  of  the  total.  Involving  186 
markets,  represeni  the  more  extreme  varia- 
tions or  anomalies   in   the  structure.  .  .  . 

"Those  markets  with  Jet  coach  fares  more 
than  8  percent  atove  the  average  would  be 
selected  on  a  coorilnated  basis  and  fare  re- 
ductions sufficlen  ;  to  reduce  the  fare  to 
within  4  percent  cf  the  norm  would  be  pro- 
posed. Offsetting  fare  Increases  would  be  per- 
mitted, .  but  not  1  equlred  In  markets  with 
Jet  coach  fares  vai  ylng  more  than  8  percent 
below  the  averagi ,  giving  consideration  to 
the  effect  of  the  1  are  adjustments,  both  up 
and  down,  on  the  i  evenue  and  earnings  posi- 
tion of  the  carriers  serving  the  markets  in- 
volved. Recognizlni  [  that  there  are  more  com- 
petitive markets  and  more  passengers  in 
markets  which  are  8  percent  or  more  below 
the  average  than  i  here  are  In  markets  with 
fares  8  percent  or  more  above  the  average, 
when  this  phase  hi  s  been  concluded,  a  num- 
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ber  of  fares  will  remain  more  than  8  per- 
cent below  the  average." 

In  other  words,  the  flrst  recommendation 
of  the  staff  study  of  January  1968  used  a 
variance  of  4  percent  above  or  below  the  Jet 
coach  regression  line  to  define  the  zone 
within  which  fares  that  vary  by  more  than  8 
percent  from  the  average  In  either  direction 
should  be  brought.  The  Board's  staff's  test  of 
extreme  variation  is's  percent,  not  4  percent. 
To  this  extent,  therefore,  applicants'  pro- 
posal Is  not  consistent  with  the  cited  recom- 
mendation. 

Recommendations 

In  accordance  with  Subpart  E,  paragraph 
302.505  of  the  Board's  Rules  of  Practice  In 
Economic  Proceedings,  the  complainants 
suggest  that  the  foregoing  facts  warrant: 

1.  (a)  The  Board's  suspending  and  Inves- 
tigating the  Trans  World  tariff  filed  March 
18,  1969,  and  the  United  and  Branlff  tariffs 
filed  April  4,  1969.  and  In  addition  all  other 
pending  tariff  revisions,  to  determine 
whether  they  are  unjust  or  unreasonable,  and 

(b)  If  the  Board  shaU  be  of  the  opinion 
that  such  fares  are  unjust  or  unreasonable, 
that  the  Board  determine  and  prescribe,  in 
accordance  with  subsection  1002(d)  of  the 
Act  of  1958.  the  lawful  rate,  fare,  or  charge 
thereafter  to  be  demanded,  charged,  collected 
or  received  by  applicant: 

2.  (a)  Institution  of  a  general  rate  pro- 
ceeding to  Investigate  the  structure  and  con- 
struction of  air  passenger  fares  to  achieve  a 
sound  foundation  for  determining  whether 
such  fare,  should,  or  should  not,  be  related  to 
revenue-miles  or  revenue-hours  traveled,  or 
revenue-miles  or  revenue  hours  traveled  plus 
an  arbitrary  charge  or  charges,  or  some  other 
factor,  in  order  that  such  rates  will  at  all 
times  be  reasonably  related  to  the  statutory 
standards  of  the  Act  of  1958.  and  rules  of 
ratemaklng  established  by  the  Board,  and 

(b)  As  a  part  of  that  investigation,  to 
determine  and  prescribe  the  national  policy 
regarding  the  duty  of  air  carriers  to  estab- 
lish, observe,  and  enforce  Just  and  reasonable 
individual  and  Joint  through  single  factor 
rates,  fares,  and  charges,  and  Just  and  rea- 
sonable rules,  regulations,  and  practices  re- 
lating to  such  rates,  fares,  and  charges.  In  all 
markets  in  which  service  by  a  single  carrier 
Is  authorized,  or  In  which  connecting  service 
is  needed  to  avoid  competition  in  excess  oi' 
that  necessary  to  assure  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  an  air  transportation  system;  (143) 
and 

3.  Undertake  a  rulemaking  procedure  to 
amend  Part  241  of  "ntle  14  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulation  and  applicable  Sched- 
ules and  Definitions  for  Purpose  of  this  Sys- 
tem of  Accounts  and  Reports  to  require  sub- 
mission of  revenue-hour  information  (e.g., 
available  seat-hours,  avaUable  ton-hours, 
passenger-hours  flown,  ton-hours  flown,  etc.) 
in  order  that  such  data  will  be  readily  avail- 
able for  a  comprehensive  and  objective  In- 
vestigation of  the  fare  structure. 

In  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive,  full- 
scale  investigation  of  the  general  air  pas- 
senger fare  structure,  the  air  carriers  have  in 
effect  been  the  actual  creators  of  not  only 
their  own  ratemaklng  policy,  but  more  im- 
portantly, of  the  national  policy.  As  a  con- 
sequence, today  we  have  a  national  air  pas- 
senger fare  structure  adapted  to  the  vested 
Interests,  expansion  plans  and  ambitions  of 
the  individual  air  carriers,  rather  than  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States  for  an  adequate  and  efficient  air 
carrier  system.  This  price  policy  not  only  does 
not  comply  with  the  Act  of  1958,  but  it  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  many  unjust  or 
unreasonable,  or  unduly  preferential,  or  un- 
duly prejudicial  rates,  fares,  and  charges. 

In  support  of  the  complainants'  suggestion 
that  the  Board  undertakes  a  comprehensive 
rate  investigation  which  includes  considera- 
tion of  a  revenue-hour  basis,  complainants 
note  that  it  has  historically  been  the  Board's 
stated  position  that  "rates  must  at  all  times 
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be  reasonably  related  to  costs."  A  fortiori,  it 
logically  follows  that  the  basis  upon  which 
fares  are  constructed  should  be  related  to  the 
basis  or  bases  upon  which  costs  are  incurred. 

In  this  regard,  complainants  have  on  file  a 
detailed  break-out  of  air  carrier  operating 
costs  which  disclosed,  first,  that  air  carriers 
incur  operating  exi>enses  In  a  normal  busi- 
ness fashion;  I.e.,  by  contract  wages,  salaries, 
hourly  pay.  piecework  (mileage  pay) .  rents. 
Interest,  and  the  purchase  or  rental  of  eqult)- 
Bient  and  materials. 

Second,  the  study  reveals  that  the  Indus- 
try's traditional  break-out  of  expenses  on 
the  basis  of  (a)  direct  aircraft  operating  ex- 
penses, and  (b)  ground  and  indirect  operat- 
ing expenses,  is  not  identical  to  the  generally 
accepted  economic  and  accounting  defini- 
tions of  "fixed"  and   "variable"  costs. 

Third,  that  by  utilizing  an  allocation  of 
expenses  adopted  by  the  Board  In  two  mall- 
rate  cases.'*'  a  logical  approach  can  be  never- 
theless made  to  Identify  (1)  the  basis  upon 
which  individual  costs  are  incurred,  and  (2) 
the  cost  unit  to  which  such  expenses  are  best 
oriented. 

On  an  unadjusted  basis,  the  study  dis- 
closes (a)  that  the  10  classifications  of  oper- 
ating expenses  historically  used  by  the  CAB. 
have  been  allocated  by  the  Board  In  the  cited 
mall-rate  cases  on  11  different  cost  basis,  and 
that  (b)  the  similarities  between  a  number 
of  these  expense  categories  permits  them  to 
be  arbitrarily  reduced  to  lour  major  classes 
as  follows: 

1.  Aircraft-hours  flown  by  type  of  equip- 
ment, Includes  aircraft-hours,  total-hours, 
stewardesses'-hours,  passenger-hours,  and  a 
ratio  to  the  total  of  all  other  costs  (I.e.,  gen- 
eral and  administrative  costs) ; 

2.  Weighted  aircraft  departures,  Including 
a  ratio  to  the  total  of  all  other  costs; 

3.  Tons  enplaned,  including  numbers  of 
passengers,  and  a  ratio  of  the  total  of  all 
other  costs;  and 

4.  Revenue — nonmail,  including  revenue 
passenger-miles,  and  a  ratio  to  the  total  of 
all  other  costs. 

Using  the  domestic  operations  of  U.S.  do- 
mestic trunkllnes  carriers  as  the  basis  for  dis- 
tributing air  carrier  operating  expenses,  the 
following  two  distributions  were  derived. 

First,  on  the  basis  of  the  Board's  allocation 
of  operating  expenses,  seventy-one  percent 
(TlTr)  of  all  air  carrier  costs  were  found  to 
be  related  to  the  niunber  of  aircraft-hours 
flown  by  type  of  equipment.  The  remaining 
twenty-nine  percent  (29 r;  )  were  distributed 
betveen  weighted  aircraft  departures  and 
tons  enplaned  {n%),  and  revenue-nonmall 
(12%). 

Second,  thirty-nine  percent  (39%)  of  the 
over-all  expenses  were  found  to  be  incurred 
by  aircraft-hours  flown  by  type  of  equipment, 
thirteen  percent  (13%)  by  one-time  pur- 
chases, and  forty-eight  (48%  )  were  primarily 
assumed  on  a  periodic  calendar  basis. 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  it  can  be 
reasonably  concluded  that  an  air  carriers 
costs  are  primarily  incurred  upon  either  a 
periodic  calendar  or  aircraft-hour  flown  basi? 
(87% ) .  More  specifically,  it  can  be  reasonablv 
asserted  that  the  major  portion  of  a  U.S. 
domestic  trunkllne  carrier's  overall  operat- 
ing expenses — somewhere  between  39%  and 
71% — probably  are  actually  incurred  by  the 
number  of  aircraft-hours  flown  by  type  of 
equipment. 

The  validity  of  the  preceding  distribu- 
tion has  been  verified  by  data  of  four  other 
cost  studies."^  Further,  A  Study  of  the  Do- 
mestic Passenger  Air  Fare  Structure  also  in- 
dicates a  major  portion  of  the  operating  costs 
of  the  airlines  studied  are  Incurred  on  an 
hourly  basis. 

Upon  the  basis  of  such  evidence  It  can  be 
reasonably  concluded  that  to  make  certain 
air  carrier  charges  strictly  comply  with  the 
Board's  ratemaklng  principle  enunciated  in 
the  Air  Freight  Rate  Investigation,  such  rates, 
fares,  or  charges,  should  be  related  seventy- 
one  percent  to  aircraft  hours  flown  by  type 
of  equipment,  and  twenty-nine  percent  to 
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aircraft  departtire.  tons  enplaned,  and  reve- 
nue or  sales — nonmail. 

Fortunately,  however,  further  investiga- 
tion has  revealed  there  is  a  much  simpler 
method  for  relating  revenues  to  costs.  A  sig- 
nificant amount  of  statistical  data  indicates 
there  has  always  been  a  very  high  degree  of 
mathematical  correlation  between  overall  op- 
erating expenses  and  those  costs  incurred 
solely  on  an  hourly  basis.  That  aircraft-hours 
flown  is  the  cost  unit  to  which  airline  oper- 
ating expenses  are  best  oriented. 

If  these  are  the  facts,  as  the  evidence  set 
forth  hereinbefore  suggest,  then  it  would 
appear  to  be  prudent  and  equitable  to  estab- 
lish rates,  fares,  and  charges  for  air  trans- 
portation In  such  a  manner  that  total  reve- 
nue j'leld  per  aircraft  hour  flown  exceeds  the 
overall  operating  expenses  per  aircraft  hour 
flown.  Hence,  complainants'  suggestion  by 
way  of  substitution  that  there  are  sufficient 
facts  to  warrant  consideration  of  construc- 
tion of  air  carrier  rates  on  revenue-hour 
basis. 

Air  transportation  revenues  come  primar- 
ily from  Income  produced  by  the  sale  of  vari- 
ous air  carrier  service.  The  charges  for  these 
various  services  can  be  constructed  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  Nevertheless,  regardless  of  how 
such  air  fares  are  put  together,  once  the  rate 
for  a  given  service  is  published,  it  becomes 
a  fixed  amount  which  Is  normally  not  af- 
fected by  any  subsequent  changes  In  the  ac- 
tual operating  situation. 

As  a  result,  it  is  the  operational  factor  or 
factors  which  mathematically  fixes  the  num- 
ber of  air  services  that  can  be  produced  and 
the  yield  per  individual  trip,  and  not  the 
method  employed  In  constructing  the  fare 
which  is  the  controlling  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  revenue  an  air  carrier  can 
earn.  It  is  not  the  theory  of  ratemaklng,  but 
the  operational  factor  or  factors  which  regu- 
lates the  yield  and  niunber  of  air  services 
that  counts. 

Complainants  have  on  file  as  part  of  the 
cost  study  outlined  above,  a  revenue  study 
which  Indicates,  among  other  things,  that 
cmce  air  carrier  rates,  fares,  and  charges  are 
established,  the  operational  factor  which 
ultimately  determines  the  yield  and  number 
of  air  transport  service  which  can  be  pro- 
duced is  the  elapsed  block-time.  Hence,  re- 
gardless of  the  method  employed  to  con- 
struct such  fares,  the  basic  revenue  unit  of 
air  transportation  is  the  revenue-hotir. 

This  finding  of  the  study  has  now  been 
substantiated  In  part  by  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  local  transit  lines  of  the  United 
States.  For  approximately  the  last  20  years, 
the  national  association  of  these  companies, 
the  American  Transit  Association,  has  ren- 
dered a  monthly  periodic  report  to  its  mem- 
bers reporting  therein  the  average  "revenue 
per  vehicle  hour".  Equally  important,  the  As- 
sociation has  not  been  reporting  the  revenue 
per  vehicle  mile  even  though  such  statistical 
data  is  and  was  available. 

Such  evidence  as  this  when  tied  together 
with  that  reg^dlng  air  carrier  costs  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  fundamental  coet,  revenue 
.md  need  units  of  air  transportation  are  all 
related  to  an  Identical  basis — and  that  there- 
fore a  pragmatic  adjustment  to  the  revenue- 
liour  is  required  by  the  Act  of  1958,  as  well  as 
The  rules  of  ratemaklng  previously  adopted 
by  the  Board. 

With  regard  to  the  formula  set  forth  In 
.Attachment  I,  it  should  be  noted  that  an 
equation  of  this  tjrpe  is  primarily  designed 
for  ratemaklng  In  capacity  cost  industries, 
f-uch  as  air  transportation.  Since  the  equa- 
tion Is  a  ratemaklng  formula.  It  does  not 
ignore  the  Judgement  of  the  marketplace.  In 
point  of  fact,  as  a  cost-uaJue  oriented  for- 
mula. It  specifically  requires  the  ratemaker 
to  make  such  estimations. 

In  essence,  this  formula  puts  the  air  ear- 
ner's need  for  sufficient  revenues  to  provide 
adequate  and  efficient  air  carrier  service  above 
the  line,  and  all  the  other  statutory  factors 
below.  In  addition,  because  It  is  a  ratemaklng 


formula  which  incorporates  subjective  Judge- 
ments on  part  of  the  ratemaker,  it  is  not 
designed  to  be  used  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision, but  only  as  a  guideline  in  evaluating 
fare  proposals.  The  judgement  of  the  air  car- 
rier's tariff  department  and  the  Board  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  formula. 

Furthermore,  It  should  be  also  noted  that 
such  an  equation  can  be  used  on  a  revenue- 
hour  or  revenue-mile  basis.  The  author  of  the 
formula  merely  used  revenue-hours  because 
he  felt  there  were  sufficient  facts  to  warrant 
adoption  of  this  revenue  unit  to  insure  com- 
pliance at  all  times  with  the  Board's  rule  of 
ratemaklng  enunciated  In  the  i4ir  Freight 
Rate  Investigation,  and  to  achieve  a  greater 
degree  of  internal  copslstency  within  the  fare 
structure  itself. 

One  of  the  key  factors  which  has  histor- 
ically been  recognized  in  determining  the 
future  earning  potential,  unit  cost-of-servlce, 
and  "just  and  reasonableness"  of  a  rate  Is 
load  factor.  The  relationship  between  cost, 
price  and  load  factor  underlies  the  whole 
area  of  airline  profitability. 

The  Board's  staff  recognized  this  relation- 
ship in  its  recent  staff  study: 

"The  foregoing  data  suggest  that  there  Is 
a  critical  relationship  among  fares,  cost,  vol- 
ume of  service,  and  load  factor  In  that  each 
factor,  at  once,  affects  and  is  affected  by  the 
others.  It  is  obvious  that  volume  of  service 
affects  load  factor  which  in  turn  affects  cost 
and  fare  level.  It  seems  equally  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  fare  level  affects  the  volume 
of  service  offered  by  the  several  carriers  in 
the  market  and  that  a  fare  set  well  above 
cost,  based  on  a  reasonable  load  factor,  may 
contribute  to  the  operation  of  excessive  ca- 
pacity and  resulting  inefficient  use  of  re- 
sources. The  data  developed  In  this  study 
suggest  that  long  haul  Jet  coach  fares  are 
quite  high  In  relation  to  cost  of  service  even 
at  the  relatively  low  load  factors  prevailing 
in  the  transcontinental  markets.  The  latter 
suggest  that  excess  capacity  Is  being  provided 
in  these  areas.  It  is  a  reasonable  inference 
that  the  high  level  of  long  haul  jet  coach 
fares  at  least  tends  to  support  such  over- 
scheduling  which  in  turn  creates  a  need  for  a 
higher  fare  level  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary."  "* 

TW's  passenger  load  factor  between  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  during  the  calendar 
year  1966  was  43%,  and  46%  in  1967.  During 
this  period,  TW  had  approximately  a  third 
share  of  the  market,  carrying  180.395  passen- 
gers m  1966,  and  234,141  passengers  during 
1967.>" 

As  previously  noted,  air  carrier  fares  are 
primarily  based,  or  should  be  based,  on  cost 
and  load  factor  decisions.'"  Consequently, 
complainants'  request  that  in  determining 
the  just  and  reasonable  rates  requested  here- 
inbefore, the  Board  take  into  consideration, 
among  other  things,  load  factor. 

Finally,  because  (1)  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics has  In  connection  with  "A  Study  of 
the  Domestic  Passenger  Air  Pare  Structure": 

(a)  noted  "fares  should  be  related  to  dis- 
tance or  time  traveled  . .  ;" 

(b)  demonstrated  that  direct  cost  per 
block  hour  is  constant;  and 

(c)  did  receive  a  letter  from  M.  Lamar 
Muse,  President,  Central  Airlines,  dated  April 
26,  1966,  in  connection  with  that  study  sug- 
gesting "the  feasibility  of  substituting  for  the 
present  mileage  criteria  of  fare  construction 
and  measurement  a  standard  time  criteria 
based  on  Jet  aircraft  speeds;" 

(d)  but  subsequently  conducted  all  of  Its 
research  other  than  the  Initial  acquisition 
of  operational  data,  on  only  a  mileage  basis; 
and 

(2)   In  view  of : 

(a)  Mr.  Charles  C.  Tlllinghast.  Jr.,  Pres- 
ident of  Trans  World  Airlines,  statement  be- 
fore the  Board  on  March  17,  1969: 

"It  (the  cost-oriented  formula  for  fares) 
is  moving  ahead  vigorously.  As  I  said  before, 
our  people  are  available  to  your  staff,  and 
indeed  they  have  had  a  nimiber  of  discus- 
sions, and  I  even  understand  by  fortunate 


coincidence  that  the  formula  that  we  have 
worked  out  and  the  formula  that  you  have 
developed  have  a  lot  more  similarities  than 
they  have  differences.  I  susp>ect  that  if  the 
only  people  involved  here  were  the  Board 
and  the  TWA  we  might  come  to  a  conclusion 
with  considerable  dispatch";  and, 

(b)  the  intimation  in  TWA's  letter  of 
March  18,  1969,  of  many  discussions  between 
the  air  carrier  and  Board's  staff  relevant  to 
applicant's  filing  of  March  18.  1969. 

There  appears  to  be  sufficient  facts  to  war- 
rant, for  the  purposes  of  this  proceeding  and 
subsequent  hearing,  the  Board's  staff  being 
disqualified  as  an  attorney  for  the  public,  or 
In  the  alternative,  being  classified  as  a  hostile 
witness  with  a  vested  Interest  In  support  of 
applicant's  petition, 

REQUEST 

In  sununatlon.  It  Is  complainants'  con- 
tention that  the  proposed  fare  changes  are 
unlawful  because  the  formula  used  and  the 
values  used  In  the  formula  do  not.  Jointly  or 
severally,  comply  with  the  Act  of  1958,  the 
Economic  Regulations  of  the  C.A.B.,  and/or 
the  rules  of  ratemaklng  previously  enun- 
ciated by  the  Board.  It  is  therefore  com- 
plainants' request  that  the  Board: 

(1)  suspend  and  investigate  the  Trans 
World  tariff  filed  March  18,  1969,  and  the 
United  and  Branlff  tariffs  filed  on  April  4, 
1969,  and  all  other  pending  tariff  revisions, 
and  where  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed or  present  rate  is  unjust  or  determine 
and  prescribe  the  lawful  rate  or  rates; 

(2)  institute  a  general  rate  proceeding  to 
Investigate  the  fare  structure  of  the  air  car- 
riers to  determine,  among  other  things, 
whether  air  carrier  fares  should  be  related  to 
revenue-miles,  revenue-hour,  an  arbitrary 
charge,  or  a  combination  thereof,  or  some 
other  factor,  and  to  prescribe  a  broad  na- 
tional policy  with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Individual  and  joint  air  carrier 
fares:  and 

(3)  undertake  a  rulemaking  procedure  to 
amend  Part  241  of  Title  14  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  and  applicable  Sched- 
ules, and  Definitions  to  require  submission 
of  revenue-hour  traffic  data  in  addition  to 
revenue-hour  operations  data. 
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C.A.B.  No.  43.  Airline  Tariff  Publishers.  Inc.. 
Agent,  Washington.  DC. 

•*  CAB.  Order  Serial  No.  13066,  October  27 
1958. 

"«  The  handling  of  the  Introduction  of  the 
surcharge  for  new  Jet  services  was  Initially 
subject  to  uncertainty. 

In  December  1958.  National  Airlines  In- 
augurated the  first  domestic  Jet  service  (New 
York,  New  York  to  Miami,  Florida)  using 
Boeing  707  aircraft  leased  for  the  winter 
season  from  Pan  Ameelcan  World  Airways. 
Nationals  original  tariff  provided  for  (1) 
first-class:  a  ten  dollar  ($10.00)  surcharge 
on  propeller  flrst-class  fares  (i.e..  Jet  $90  80. 
propeller  $80.80);  (2)  coach:  the  propeller 
flrst-class  fare  was  charged  (I.e..  Jet  $80  80 
propeller  $53.55).  The  Board  subsequently 
Suspended  the  Jet  coach  fare,  but  not  until 
the  Introductory  season  was  past.  (The  pro- 
ceeding was  eventually  dismissed  without 
prejudice  because  National  Indicated  that  it 
did  not  intend  to  use  this  fare  structure  in 
the  future.) 

In  January  1959,  Jet  service  was  Intro- 
duced into  the  transcontinental  market. 
American  Airlines  apparently  Initially  filed 
tariffs  to  Implement  an  identical  dollar 
amount  surcharge   differential  on   both  Jet 


coach  and  Jet  flrst-class.  The  Board  ap- 
proved the  surcharge  on  new  Jet  flrst-class 
service,  but  rejected  the  surcharge  on  new 
Jet  coach  services.  The  Board's  rejection  was 
based  upon  a  "seating-density  standard"- 
I.e.,  the  seating  in  the  Jet  coach  was  sub- 
stantially comparable  in  density  to  that  in 
propeller  aircraft.  American,  supported  by 
several  other  air  carriers,  petitioned  the 
Board  for  reconsideration.  The  air  carriers 
threatened  to  not  file  tariffs  containing  a 
surcharge  for  new  Jet  flrst-class  services  un- 
less they  were  permitted  to  employ  a  similar 
surcharge  for  new  Jet  coach  services  as  well 
The  Board  gave  in,  arguing  that  the  Jet 
coach  services  had  a  higher  quality  In  speed 
and  comfort  that  warranted  a  higher  price; 
i.e.,   a  seml-value-of-servlce  concept. 

Somewhere  in  the  ensuing  pfocess  the 
surcharge  differential  on  new  Jet  coach  serv- 
ices was  evidently  increased,  because  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  published  by  the 
CA.B.  Bureau  of  Economics  In  "Analysis  of 
Domestic  Current  Par^structure  and  His- 
torical Fare  Data"  (196B).  the  surcharge  on 
new  Jet  coach  services  between  New  York- 
Chicago-Pacific  Coast  cities  in  January  1959 
was  equal  to  the  surcharge  differential  on 
first-class  f.ares  plus  $1.50. 


Passe  ager-Fare     Investigation, 


W.,  Op.  at.,  104-105. 
T-Fare     Investigation, 
also  CA-B.  Economic 
Itate  Policy  applicable  to 


tequitur:  Lat.,  It  doea  not 


W.,  Op.  at..  106. 
r-Fare     Investigation. 


Policy  for  the  Certified  Do- 

of  October  5,  1953. 

John  H..  Commercial  Air 

oiirth  Edition.  Richard  D. 

.  Illinois  (1955)  282. 

W..  Op.  at.,  107. 

No.   E-10279.   dated 


Stat  ement  i 


Pav  1 
S<  rial 


r-Pare  Investigation   23 
1956). 

No.  E-11135,  adopted 
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dissenting. 

Interim  Fare  Increases, 


No.  13066,  October  27, 

Stopover,  Section  III  Pares 

,  Local  and  Joint  Pas- 

PR-4.  A  T.B.  No.  19, 


No. 


1st  class 
Chart  Prop  jet         Differential 

New  York-Los  Angeles    ,-,             .ici  it  .,-.,-  nr 

Chicago-San  Francisco I             """  J^6.25  JIO.OO 

Chicago-New  York \\              "29.35  127.35  7.0fl 

21 47.95  50.95  3.00 

f  Coach 

New  York-Lo5  Angeles. 71            ,,„,  „. 777717, — " 

Chicago-San  Frandsco -  I  *'S*"0             J'lS.  50                $11.50 

Chicago-New  York                     i?  ^0.05                88.55                   8.50 

21  35.35                 39.85                    4.50 

The  use  of  absolute  dollar  amount  sur-  counted  for  by  various  groups-  (3)  the  ex- 
charge  differential  for  both  services  naturally  tent  by  which  an  air  cS^rler  riPvttJf  frnm 
reduced  the  differential  between  the  service!  the  normT  4)  the  lff«^t  of  sSch  d^vlat  o^ 
percentagewise.  The  additional  $1.50  aggra-  on  the  ^oup  and  l^ustry  average  e? 
vated  the  situation.  Both  methods  changed  Jbid  330  maustry  average,  et  . 
the  national  fare  structure^  7.  /^.tf.,  331,.  emphasis  added. 

See:    CAB.  Order  No.  E-13232,  December  "/bid.   294   320 

4.   1959:    CAB.  Order  No.  E-13395.  January  'Ibid.  320^321 

16,  1959;   CA.B.  Order  No.  E-13417,  January  "  Ibid.,  321 

22,   1959;    because  none  of  these  orders  are  ™  Ibid  '  339-340 

p.U>lished^lnj.^A.B^Reports,  see  Caves,  Rich-  ^^^»  CA^B.   Press  Release  60-10,  dated  April 

v»lH^=f.  """/f  P"'^''''^  '"  *^^  Pre-lous  in-         ^CA.B.  Press  Release  60-13,  June  17   1960 

he   resnondentff^H^K^'"  ^  ^^^  ""V'"'  °'      ^°^-"   ''^  ^'^'^^  '  '"^^  '^°^  °'  possible  or- 
tt  «h,!^Ho^»f      ,  ^^^_b""«"  counsel,  make     ders   to   be   Issued   was   limited   to   flat   per- 

m.r^  f.lT^  ^'?"  .1^**  '°  '*"^'y  ""'^  P""'-  """"^Se   changes  In    the   fares   of  partlcul.ir 

^t/J,',  .°        ,*"•  **  "'^^°^  undertaking  carriers  or  groups  of  carriers.  General  Pas- 

tnat  Will  require  at  least  a  year  to  accomplish,  senger  Fare   Investigation    Op    at     293 
^A^sio','^''^"'^"^     Investigation,     23         ^'  Domestic   Trunkline   Passenger-Fare   In- 

-^»^»,',  D  r.  "^^^^-  31  C.A.B.  984,  985   (1960). 

General  Passenger-Fare  Investigation.  32         « Ibid.,  986 
C.A.B_    291.  294   ( 1960) .  s,  cA.B.  Order  Serial  No.  E^16068.  adopted 

„  if"*-  November  25.  1960. 
s„h,?rnt,»^^°''.P''^''7"^  *^**-  "because  a         "On  October  7.  1960,  the  Board  had  per- 

substantlal   portion   of   expenses   Is  directly  mltted  the  domestic  trunkline  air  carriers  to 

InTtraffir  .'«rr^!iH  ''°!T^  °^  Capacity  offered  raise  Jet  coach  fares  to  75  percent  of  the  first- 

^o  blun?  thfll  't      i""^"  are  markedly  able  class  Jet  level  since  the  carriers  had  asserted 

pn„»  ^^Ll^  °^  *  slackening  of  rev-  a  need  for  additional  revenue  and  as  a  means 

stantlllTnm^.^M"J    "/°  ^<^rgins  by  a  sub-  to  check  the  subsUntlal  diversion  from  first- 

?'^Por    th^  ?.    ,  ,  ^"P^'^es-  ^^«*  •  296.  class  to  developing  on  two-class  Jet  flights, 

n^ofn  V,  1       local-service    air    carriers,    the  (Order  No.  E-15894,  dated  October  7    1960  ) 

or^t'^^L^T^f'tV^:^'',^  ^  '=°"*  °f  ^«Pi^'  ™«  percentile  differentiation  corresponded 

tn  ?h»"i^f.^^HV.^-^^T^°'"^'^"^^y'«PP"^'»  ^""^"^^y    ""^^^    t^«    minimum    vertical    fare 

^  r„.„.     "^'"^i  '^^''tj equity  ratio,  subject  to  structure  differentiation  established  In  the 

12^5-      whefe^Th^'.r-   T""  \^'^^^  °^  board's  fourth  'Coach  Policy  Statement'  on 

12.75  c ,    Where   the   investment  is  less  than  October  5,   1953;    supra    —    See  also   CAB 

~^.^'l^J^^,f^\P^''^^-"^ll^- ^  ^°or  ot  3  cents  per  Economic    Regulation    399.33(d)     Domestic 

plane-mile  Is  used.   Rate   of  Return.   Local-  coach  policy,  fare  differentials 

nl7%^2T'2lo''o^Lll''n±.^^l    <1960)-  ^.",Henzey.    William.    "The    Fare    Muddle" 

;ir.-  C.A.B^230.  234-235   (1953);   Supra.  Airlift.  Vol.  27,  No.  8  (January  1964)  53 

at    328         P^^^^'^S"-^"  investigation.  Op.  -  In  1957  United  Air  LlneJ  had  offered  a 

^'■yL,  a  «.^nnH   f»c»  „<-                 w,  Propeller    custom    coach    service     (its    first 

As  a  second  test  of  reasonableness,  the  "middle-class"    service)     at    fares    aoDroxl- 

resultlng  fare  level  should  also  be  measured  mately    three    percent    (3%)     Wgher    [h4 

^f  c^i^r^n^''""  ""'"^  °'  ''''  individual  ordinary  propeller  coach  fa;es.  Un&  pr"o" 

iLr^^J.T'^,'F.°''^.  °^  ^^  ""'^^^  <^'S  P°'^  "^^"^  ^"^^"^  Coach"  is  a  new  class 
Four     Middle    Eight,    etc.).    thereby    giving     of  service,   different  from  Its  regular  coach 

farT  efe!  mLL°  gl  fos'ts'^^'th''^  "^"^^  '^'  'r'""  '^^  '^^^"^''"^  different  frlmltsfi'st^ 
th»  r»i,H.T^  K  ^^  °'  *^^  ^°"P'  '2)  Class  service.  The  net  effect  of  the  proposal 
the  relative  number  of  passenger-miles  ac-     would  be  that  United  wlU  offer  the  Jubhc 
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three  classes  of  service  as  against  two  at  the 
present  time.  Initial  Decision  of  the  Exam- 
iner, United  Custom  Coach,  Suspension  and 
Investigation,  26  CA.B.  23.  36  (1957). 

""Ashlock.  James  R..  "Three  Competitor 
File  Protests  Over  Continental  Coach  Pare 
Cuts".  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology. 
Vol.  77.  No.  7   (August   13.   1962)    p.  37. 

"*  The  Board  permitted  the  tariff  to  become 
effective  for  a  limited  period,  initially  to 
January  1.  1963;  later  extended  to  February 
28,  1963.  At  the  same  time,  the  Board  Insti- 
tuted an  investigation  of  such  fares:  Order 
No.  E-18706.  dated  August  15.  1962.  Also  see 
Order  No.  E-18759,  dated  August  31,  1962, 
denying  reconsideration.  Subsequently,  by 
Order  No.  E-19313,  dated  February  21,  1963. 
pending  final  conclusion  of  the  Investigation 
already  ordered,  the  Board  concluded  that 
"these  fares  appear  reasonably  related  to  the 
cost  and  value  of  the  service  and  thus  meet 
the  principal  test  of  Just  and  reasonableness." 
-» "First-Class  Revenue  Drop  Spur  Support 
for  Single  Class  Service".  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology,  Vol.  78.  No.  7  (February  18. 
1963)  p.  44. 
'"Henzey,  William  V..  Op.  at.,  p.  55. 
"  Ibid. 

"Doty.  L.  L.,  "CAB  Seeks  to  End  Domestic 
Pare  Chaos",  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Tech- 
nology. Vol.  80,  No.  2  (January  13,  1964)  p.  34. 
' ' Ibid. 

"Henzey,  WUllam  V.,  Op.  at.,  55. 
"  American  Airlines  had  previously.  In 
1961,  wanted  to  reduce  first-class  fares  over 
1,200  miles  by  five  percent;  Supra,  38.  Later 
American  noted  that  "almost  two-thirds  of 
total  airline  trips  are  less  than  700  miles; 
Infra,  footnote  104. 

•*  Continental  Air  Lines'  Economy-coach 
fares,  Family-Plan  Discount.  Hawaii-main- 
land Thrift-fares,  American  Airlines'  Flrst- 
class  tariff. 

•'  Doty.  L.  L..  "CAB  Seeks  to  End  Domestic 
Pare  Chaos";  Op.  Cit.,  34. 
"•  Ibid. 
» Ibid. 
'*  Ibid. 

'"Continental  Air  Lines  eliminated  busi- 
ness-class service  on  January  27,  1964,  sub- 
stituting coach  service  In  Its  place. 

'"»  Doty,  L.  L.,  "CAB  Seeks  to  End  Domestic 
Pare  Chaos",  Op.  Cit.,  35. 

iM  Passenger  fares  proposed  by  Eastern 
Air  Lines,  Inc.,  et.  al.,  Docket  15713,  C.A.B. 
Order  No.  E-21637  (January  4,  1965)  2. 

■»'  "Eastern's  ProjXKal  to  Revise  U.S.  Fare 
Structure  Stirs  Variety  of  Reactions",  Air 
Travel.  Official  Airline  Guide.  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois (January  1965)   38. 

•*  Passenger  fares  proposed  by  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  et.  al..  Op.  Cit.,  dissent,  pages  1-2. 

""United  States  air  carriers  bill  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  the  Department  In 
turn  bills  the  Postal  Service  of  the  foreign 
nation. 

""  Gregory,  William  H.,  "Government 
Tightens  Reins  on  Revenues",  i4  riotion  Week 
&  Space  Technology,  Vol.  83,  No.  8  (August 
23,  1965)  38.  See  "MAC  Contract  Rate  Revi- 
sion to  Be  Set",  Aviation  Week  <fe  Space 
Technology,  Vol.  84,  No.  5  (January  31,  1966) 
34. 

'""Increased  first-class  fares,  and  baggage 
allowance  and  charges,  prof)osed  by  the  Do- 
mestic   Trunkline    Carriers,    Docket    16363, 
Order  No.  E-22483,  dated  July  27,  1965,  7. 
'» Ibid.,  7-8. 
"  Ibid..  3-4. 
'"  Ibid.,  8. 

■'-  Ashlock,  James  R.  "United  Jet  Fare  Re- 
jection Shakes  Industry",  Aviation  Week  & 
Space  Technology.  Vol.  83.  No.  10  (Septem- 
ber 6,  1965). 

'■"  Note:  The  Board  considered  the  practice 
had  continued  until  July  27.  1965,  when  It 
suspended  several  Jet  flrst-class  fares  pro- 
posed by  United. 

"•Surcharge  for  new  Jet  service,  proposed 
by  United  Airlines,  Inc.,  Docket  16457,  CA.B. 
Order  No.  E-22587.  dated  August  27.  1965. 
1-2. 


'"  Supra.  '  ■••  Rates  Division.  Bureau  of  Economics,  A 
'""Mr.  Patterson  Sounds  Off — and  Howl",  Study  of  the  Domestic  Passenger  Air  Fare 
Air  Travel.  Official  Airline  Guide.  Chicago.  Structure.   Civil   AeronauUcs   Board.   Wash- 
Illinois  (February,  1964)   22,23.  ington,  DC.  (January  1968)  5. 

'"  "All  In  One  Lifetime — Prom  'Crates'  to  '^"  Fare  Addition   proposed   by  United  Air 

Super  Jetliners",  U.S.  News  <t  World  Report.  Lines,  Inc.,  Docket  20062,  CAB.  Order  Serial 

Vol.  60,  No.  6  (February  7.  1966)  62,  64.  No.  68-7-149  (July  30.  1968).  Member  Adams 

"•  General  Passenger  Pare  Investigation,  dissenting. 
23  CAB.  803,  805.  (1956);  Supra  26.  '"J Report  on  Meetings  Between  the  Civil 
"•Ashlock.  James  R.,  "CAB  Chairman  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Domestic  Trunk- 
Pledges  Firm  Fare  Limits",  ^riafion  Week  &  line  Carriers  on  Domestic  Passenger  Fares. 
Space  Technology.  New  York.  Vol  83.  No.  11  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Washington.  DC. 
(September  13,  1965)  37.  (no  date). 

'-*' Ashlock,    James    R.,    "CAB    Seeks    Sur-  •"  Fare  Increase  proposed  by  the  domestic 

charge  Dilemma  Solution".  Aviation  Week  <fe  trunkline  carriers.  Docket  20696,  20719,  DAB. 

Space  Technology,  New  York,  Vol.  84,  No.  1  Order  Serial  No.  69-2-68  (February  19,  1969); 

(January  3.  1966)  28.  Vice  Chairman  Murphy  and  Member  Mlnettl 

'-''  "Murphy  Forecasts  Revised  Pare  Policy",  filed  a  Joint  statement. 

Aviation    Week    <&    Space    Technology,    New  "-' Even  conceding  arpwendo  that  the  total 

York,  Vol.  84,  No.  2  (January  10.  1966)  37.  effect  of  such  a  rate  order  could  not  be  said 

'^  Ibid.,  38.  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable,  it  Is  doubtful 

'^^  Murphy,  Charles  S.,  "Trends  In  Trans-  the   airlines'   managements    and    the    Board 

port   Regulation",   address   at   the   National  are  prepared  at  this  time  to  surrender  the 

Transportation  Institute  of  the  Transporta-  exercise  of  all  their  powers  and  duties  with 

tlon  Association  of  America,  New  York  City  respect  to  the  determination  of  rates  to  any 

(January  12,  1966)   9-10.  mechanical  formula. 

■"  Ashlock,  James  R.,  "Board  to  Offer  Op-  '"  Sec.  102(d) ,  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958: 

tlon   to   Surcharge   Ban",   Aviation   Week   &  Bureau  of  Economics.  A  Study  of  the  Domes- 

Space  Technology,  New  York.  Vol.  84,  No.  4  tic   Passenger   Air  Fare  Structure.   Op.  Cit.. 

(January  24,  1966)  39.  72;  Supra. 

'» Ashlock.  James  R,  "Threat  of  1967  Fare  '"American    Airlines,    Inc.,    et    al.,    Mall 

Investigation  Looms",  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Rates,  Docket  No.  2849  et  al.,  14  CA.B.  558, 

Technology.  New  York.  Vol.  84,  No.  20  (May  595-599    (1951);    American   Airlines,   Inc.,   et 

16.  1966)  36.  al.,  Domestic  Trunkllnes,  Service  Mall  Rates, 

'"CAB.  Press  Release  66-19,  dated  Pebru-  Docket   No.    6599   et   al.    21    CA.B.   8,   54-58 

ary  9.  1966,  3:  Infra:  Supra.  (1955). 

'='  "Carriers'    Estimate    of    Jet    Surcharge  '"  Air  Transport  Association,  Exhibit   lOO, 
Loss",   Aviation   Week  &  Space   Technology.  General  Passenger  Pare  Investigation,  CA.B. 
New  York,  Vol.  84,  No.  1  (January  3,  1966)  28.  Docket  No.  8008  (1961)    11.  (See  also.  Miller. 
"*  Fares  for  first-clase  and  coach  Jet  service  Ronald  E..  Distribution  of  Total  Operating 
proposed   by   Eastern   Airlines,   Inc..   Docket  Expenses  by  CAB  Functional  Class :  Domestic 
16879.  CAB.  Order  No.  E-23131,  January  19,  Trunkllnes,     1956;     "Domestic    Airline    Effi- 
1966:  CAB.  Order  No.  E-23461,  dated  April  1,  niency."  The  MIT.  Press,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
1966.  chusetts   (1963)    11;   Treatment  of  Revenues 
'"Ashlock,    James    R.,    "CAB    Seeks    Sur-  and  Expenses,   General,  "Report  of  Ernst  & 
charge  Dilemma  Solution",  Op.  Cit..  29.  Ernst  on  Survey  of  Separation  of  Compensa- 
'*  Ashlock.  James  R.,  "Board  to  Offer  Op-  tory  Mall  Pay  from  Total  Mall  Payments  to 
tlon  to  Surcharge  Ban",  Op.  Cit..  39.  Domestic  Airlines";   18  J.  Air  L.  &  Com.  206, 
""  The  1953  staff  study  was  never  pursued.  216;    Wheatcroft,    Stephen,    "Economics    of 
In  1956,  the  Board's  Chairman  (a  new  mem-  European    Air    Transport,"    Table    14,    The 
ber)    did  not  even  know  that  the  dismissal  Economics  of  European  Air  Transport.  Man- 
order   for   the   first   General  Passenger  Fare  Chester   University   Press,   Manchester,   Eng- 
Investigation  called  for  a  staff  Investigation,  land  (1956)  82;  Speas,  R.  Dixon,  "Operating- 
See  Caves,  Richard  E.,  Op.  Cit.,  148.  Cost  Summary,  Major  United  States  Airlines, 
'32  CAB.   Press   Release   66-19,  dated  Feb-  Calendar  Year  In  Early  Fifties",  Table  16-4. 
ruary  9,  1966.  3.  Technical  Aspects  of  Air  Transport  Manage- 
"^Ashlock,  James  R.,  "Board  to  Offer  Op-  ment.     McGraw-Hill     Book    Company,    New 
tlon  to  Surcharge  Ban",  Op.  Cit.,  40.  York,  (1955)  p.  300. 

'"Ashlock,    James    R.,    "CAB    Seeks    Sur-  •'•Bureau   of  Economics,   A   Study  of   the 

charge  Dilemma  Solution",  Op.  Cit.,  28.  Note  Domestic  Passenger  Air  Fare  Structure,  Op. 

also:  •'  A  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Issue  has  Cit..  70:  emphasis  added. 

existed  between  the  Board  and  the  Bureau  '"TWA's  share  of  the  market  was  32.4% 

of  Economics  ever  since  the  surcharge  ban  in  1966,  33.7'^r   in  1967. 

was  imposed  last  summer.  The  Bureau,  for  ^'^  Supra. 

example,    proposed   then   that  If   the   Board  APPFNfii*  1 
chose   this   policy.   It  should   exempt   those 

routes  on  which  Jet  service  was  already  es-  °'^^  ^^^  °f  "ATEMAKING  FORMULA  ■ 

tabllshed.  .  .  .  The  Board  rejected  this 'sue-  ID'rect  operating  cost+indirecl  operating  cost-profit  element 

„g-t)Q_  ..                                            ■"                             °  (available  capacity)  X  (load  factor)  X  (value  adiuslment) 

"  f .  "    '       -  _,         ,          ,  =unlform  base  rate  (per  passenger,  ton  or  cube  by  ciass  of 

"^■Roth,  Irving,  form  letter,  dated  April  21.  service  or  equipment| 

1966.  . 

""CA.B.   Press  Release  6&-19.  dated  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1966,  3.  Value  of  service  as  percent 

'="  On  February   10,  1966,  United  Air  lines  °'  uniform  base  rate 

filed  a  new  tariff  under  the  Title  of  "Discover  ^"*'  '"*'''^ 

America  Excursion  Fare."  Basically,  the  prin-  (i) 

clpal  features  of  Unlted's  proposed  pack<»ge     

fare  are  (1)  a  round-trip  fare  at  25  percent 

discount  of   a  Jet   coach   fare;    (2)    regular     j* 

reservation;   (3)   one  free  stopover  on  either  7S.'.""[\[['.['."[["V."V. 

the  going  or  return  portion  of  the  trip;   (4)      66*^ 

no  restrictions  as  to  age,  organization,  fam-     ^^ 

lly    status,    etc.:     (5)    return    trip    may    not  Value  adjustment 

commence   in   the  same   calendar  week,   but  needed  in  base  rate.. 

must   be    commenced   within   30   days;    and . 

(6)   not  available  during  certain  peak  travel  $530+$430-i-$240 

periods:  I.e.,  hours,  days,  weeks,  and  months.  Example;  ^WieaH  X  60  percent  x  oTs 

The  chairman  said  he  was  particularly  Intor-  =J21.50  per  passenger-hour 

ested  In  the  expansion  of  packaged  tiours  In  ,  -        .  j  1.             ...••.•                .  .       >.  .    r 

J *!„,...           J         h.  v,.»»6ci..  ^im,  ...  'Suggested  by  way  of  substitution  pursuant  to  subot.   E, 

domestic   markets   and   greater   provision   of  par.  302.505  of  the  CAB's  Rule  of  Practice  in  Economic  Pro- 
stopover     privileges.      (Ashlock,     James     R..  ceedings. 

"CAB  Chairman  Pledges  Firm  Fare  Limits".  source:  Hon   John  f.  Moss,  "The  CAB  Staff  Study  of  Air 

op.  at.,)  Fares,"  Congressional  Record  (May  9,  1968)  E4016.  £4021. 
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WARSaW  GHETTO  DAY:    IN 
COMMEMORATION 

(Mr.  RYAN, asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  eaend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  hon- 
or today  the  nifemory  of  Jews  of  the  War- 
saw ghetto  who  rose  against  the  Nazi  SS 
in  April  1943.  It  is  particularly  relevant 
that  we  recall  their  struggle,  in  view  of 
the  recent  upsurge  of  anti-Semitism  in 
Poland.  The  current  Polish  anti-Semitic 
campaign    hai    purged    thousands    of 
Jews — from  th|e  most  prominent  to  the 
obscure— from  j  positions  in  universities, 
political,  and  cultural  life.  We  must  con- 
demn this  recurrence  of  prejudice  in  Po- 
land as  an  afront  to  the  memory  of 
thousands  of  Jtws  who  were  annihilated 
in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  of  1943. 
Before  the  Nazi  invasion,  Warsaw  was 
the    most    Jewish    of    European    cities. 
There  were  sonle  433.000  Jews  in  the  city 
when,  in  early  1940.  German  occupation 
authorities  began  to  concentrate  Jews 
in  special  districts  in  each  town  and  lo- 
cality in  Polanc).  A  period  of  mass  depor- 
tations began.  Accompanied  by  confisca- 
tions, arrests,  abd  terror.  Jews  were  the 
victims  of  unbihdled  violence  of  the  SS, 
including  looting,  murder  and  starvation. 
This  persecutioti  was  designed  to  deprive 
Jews  of  all  material  goods,  and,  through 
Physical  and  mjental  oppression,  to  pre- 
pare a  suitable  Atmosphere  for  genocide 
On  October  ife,  1940,  the  Germans  be- 
gan to  corral  Wkrsaw's  Jews  into  the  100 
square   city  bldcks  between   the  major 
railway  station,  the  Saxon  Gardens,  and 
the  Danzig  Railtoad  Terminal.  The  prox- 
imity   of   transtJortation    facilities   was 
probably  a  detejinining  factor  in  locat- 
ing the  Jewish  i  ghetto,  whose  residents 
the  Nazi  regime  blanned  to  evacuate  with 
maximum   efflcifency.   One-third  of  the 
population  of  Warsaw    was  crammed, 
eight  to  a  roomi  into  one-twentieth  the 
area  of  the  city.  | A  brick  wall  and  barbed 
wire  encaged  thf  Jewish  Poles.  The  Ger- 
mans planned  a?  first  to  starve  them  into 
docility,  then  to  round  them  up  and  mur- 
aer  them  by  the  thousands. 
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of  the  various  epidemics  which  erupted, 
they  were  denied  drugs.  They  endured 
cruel  Polish  winters  without  fuel.  While 
the  rest  of  occupied  Warsaw  went  unin- 
formed of  events  in  the  sealed  ghetto, 
hunger  Increased  daily.  It  emerged  from 
dark,  overcrowded  living  quarters  into 
the  street,  where  it  spoke  through  the 
mouths  of  beggars — the  aged  or  the  very 
young,  who  crawled  under  the  barbed 
wire,  before  the  gendarmes,  to  get  food 
"on  the  other  side."  Entire  families  were 
supported  in  this  manner. 

In  spite  of  the  disease,  the  corruption, 
violence,  restrictions,  and  fear  of  be- 
trayal, the  trappings  of  normal  commu- 
nity  living   developed   In   the   Warsaw 
ghetto.  The  ghetto  population  created 
its  own  undergroimd  commimJty.  The 
Jews  operated  clandestine  schools.  There 
was  even  a  university  complete  with  fac- 
ulty.   Bomb    caches   were   disguised    as 
parks.  Pour  theaters  offered  perform- 
ances. Musicians  gave  concerts.  Poets 
composed  and  recited  verse.  Painters  and 
sculptors  worked  and  exhibited  their  ef- 
forts. An  illegal  press  distributed  pam- 
phlets and  reported  current  events.  A 
group  of  scholars  collected  an  archive  to 
preserve  records  of  the  ghetto  as  part  of 
Jewish  history.  Among  these  documents 
is  a  draft  of  the  opening  address  for  a 
cultural  evening.  The  unknown  lecturer 
anals^zed  the  common  Jewish  purpose: 

We  want  to  continue  living  and  remain 
free  and  creative  people.  Thereby  we  shall 
stand  the  test  of  life.  If  our  lives  are  not  ex- 
tinguished under  thick  layers  of  aahes,  it 
will  be  the  triumph  of  humanity;  It  will  be 
proof  that  ova  life-force  Is  stronger  than  the 
will  of  destruction. 
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the  odds  against  them.  After  4  days  of 
battle,  the  Jews  efifectlvely  routed  the  SS. 
The  Germans  retreated  to  morse  their 
wounds  and  repair  their  wounded  van- 
ity. On  February  16.  1943,  Hlmmler  or- 
dered what  he  thought  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  the  ghetto.  Lt.  Gen.  Jur- 
gen  Stroop  was  sent  to  carry  out  the  op- 
eration. Tanks,  planes,  and  artillery  en- 
circled the  ghetto.  April  19,  Passover  Eve, 
the  SS  moved  toward  the  ghetto.  The 
ZOB  decreed  an  alert  and  proceeded  to 
execute  organizational  measures.  At  6 
a.m.  the  following  day  the  battle  broke. 
In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  German 
superiority  in  troops  and  supplies,  the 
Jews  withstood  the  barrage.  Testifying 
at  the  Eichmann  trial,  ZOB  member 
Zivia  Lubetkin  recoimted  the  flavor  of 
the  revolt: 

Our  unit  numbered  twenty  men,  women, 
and  youngsters.  Each  of  us  had  a  revolver 
and  a  grenade.  A  whole  squad  had  guns  and 
some  home-made  bombs,  prepared  In  a  very 
primitive  fashion.  We  had  to  light  them  with 
matches.  .  .  .  We  Icnew  that  they  would  pay 
a  high  price  for  our  lives.  .  .  .  When  the 
Germans  advanced  on  our  posts  and  we 
threw  those  hand  grenades  and  bombs,  and 
saw  Oerman  blood  pouring  over  the  streets  of 
Warsaw  after  we  had  seen  so  much  Jewish 
blood  shed,  we  rejoiced.  .  .  .  Those  German 
heros  retreated.  .  .  .  They  came  back  again 
on  the  same  day,  reinforced  by  tanks,  and  we, 
with  our  petrol  bombs,  set  Are  to  a  tank. 
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Ukraine,  Byelo 
The  records  of 
tional  Military 
mony  by  the  s 
ideology,  Rosenl 
Reich's  purpose: 

Europe  can  conilder  the  Jewish  question 
solved  when  the  last  Jew  leaves  the  Con- 
tinent. ...  We  s'dear  that  we  wUl  not  give 
up  the  flght  until  the  last  Jew  In  Europe 
has  disappeared,  aid,  until  we  are  sure  that 
he  Is  really  dead. 

The  pilot  project  for  this  operation  was 
Poland:  its  death  terminal,  Warsaw. 
Most  of  the  Jews  iealed  up  in  2'/2  miles  of 
the  classical  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city 
had  neither  roots] nor  homes  in  the  capi- 
tal. Here  they  wer^  starved  and  systemat- 
their  captors.  In  spite 


ically  hunted  by 


Spurred  by  the  certainty  that  the  Ger- 
mans offered  no  alternative  to  extermi- 
nation,   a    resistance    movement    was 
formed  of  Zionist  youth.  Before  the  out- 
break of  war,  this  group  was  making 
plans  for  emigration  to  Palestine.  Its  na- 
tional and  political  awareness  was  in- 
tense, as  was  its  determination  to  defy 
the  superior  numbers  and  weaponry  of 
the  German  troops.  At  first  this  resist- 
ance organization  was  viewed  as  too  mili- 
tant. A  year  later,  however,  several  in- 
tended victims  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Nazi  death  mills  were  returned  to  the 
ghetto.  They  verified  the  horrors  which 
the    ghetto   population   had   only   sus- 
pected. Between  July  22  and  October  3. 
1942,  300,000  Jews  were  removed  from 
the  ghetto,  the  majority  to  Treblinka, 
the  rest  to  labor  camps.  The  numbers  of 
the  deported  substantiated  the  tales  of 
the  escaped  prisoners.  Within  days  of 
the  first  deportations,  the  Jewish  Fight- 
ing Organization  was  formed  under  the 
command     of     21 -year-old     Mordechai 
Aniedewlcz.  The  organization  earned  the 
political   and   religious   support   of   the 
community.  By  the  beginning  of  1943 
confrontation  was  inevitable. 

Weapons  were  smuggled  into  the 
ghetto  through  sewers  or  by  burying 
parties  who  were  allowed  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  Jewish  cemetery.  The  num- 
ber of  guerrilla  units  formed  and  trained 
has  been  set  at  22.  The  first  clash  between 
Jews  and  Nazi  forces  occurred  January 
18,  9  days  after  Hlmmler  ordered  that 
deportations  be  resumed.  He  had  pre- 
pared to  remove  the  last  60,000  to  70,000 
Jews  remaining  in  the  ghetto.  This  first 
round  was  a  Jewish  victory  in  spite  of 


The  spirit  of  the  ghetto  was  assuredly 
its  most  potent  weapon.  Reacting  now 
with  anger  to  what  had  been  regarded 
as  a  routine  operation,  the  CJermans  were 
determined  to  destroy  the  resistance  re- 
gardless of  cost.  Humiliated  by  their  ini- 
tial defeats,  the  Nazis  tried  what  they 
thought  would  be  a  devastating  combi- 
nation of  fire  and  artillery.  They  first  set 
fire  to  the  brush  factory  district.  Smoke 
burning  their  eyes  and  choking  their 
throats,  the  Jews  would  not  be  burnt 
alive  in  German  fiames.  The  occupants 
of  this  area  set  out  for  the  central  ghetto. 
Some  perished  in  the  conflagration. 
Charred  corpses  filled  the  streets  and 
lay  in  doorsteps.  Smoke  and  fiames  drove 
thousands  more  out  of  otherwise  safe 
hideouts.  These  staggered  onto  the  sticky 
pavement,  melted  by  the  heat,  where  they 
wandered  aimlessly,  only  to  be  captured 
by  the  Germans  or  shot  on  the  spot. 

The  Germans  hoped  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  brushmakers'  district  would 
drive  the  Jews  to  surrender.  Hoping  for  a 
"voluntary"  evacuation,  they  announced 
deadlines  for  appearing  at  collection  cen- 
ters. No  amount  of  pleading  or  threats 
would  convince  the  Jews  to  surrender. 
They  preferred  armed  resistance  to  meek 
submission. 

Faced  with  such  stubbornness,  the 
Nazis  changed  their  tactics.  They  began 
burning  private  homes — one  after  an- 
other— to  smoke  out  their  victims.  The 
partisans  now  attempted  to  preserve 
large  groups  of  the  population  hiding  in 
isolated  bunkers  and  shelters  by  moving 
them  undergroimd.  The  burning  of  the 
ghetto  ended  only  where  there  were  no 
more  living  quarters  and,  still  worse, 
when  the  water  supply  was  exhausted. 
At  this  point  the  partisans  themselves 
were  forced  underground. 

With  the  Germans  policing  the  streets 
by  day,  the  ZOB  could  make  raids  only 
at  undercover  of  night.  Supplies  were 
nmning  desperately  short.  The  ammu- 


nition cache  was  nearly  depleted.  Loss  of 
communication  with  the  Aryan  world 
outside  the  ghetto  meant  it  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible  to  put  further  meaning- 
ful resistance. 

Tlie  Germans  sent  out  searching  par- 
ties to  ferret  out  those  who  had  bur- 
rowed underground.  They  employed 
sensitive  sound-detecting  instruments 
and  trained  police  dogs.  One  of  the  most 
vigorous  battles  was  fought  at  30  Fran- 
ciszkanska  Street,  where  the  Nazis  dis- 
covered the  bunker  of  former  residents 
of  the  brushmakers'  district.  The  battle 
here  lasted  2  days,  and  not  a  single  per- 
son submitted  to  capture  alive.  ZOB 
headquarters  was  discovered  on  May  18. 
The  Germans  tolerated  2  hours  of  re- 
sistance. Then,  appreciating  the  advan- 
tages of  liquidating  the  organizers  of 
resistance,  the  Germans  tossed  in  a  gas 
bomb.  Whoever  was  not  gassed  com- 
mitted suicide.  Jurek  Wilner  proposed 
group  annihilation.  Lutek  Rotblat  shot 
Ills  mother,  his  sister,  then  himself. 
Eighty  percent  of  those  who  survived  the 
chemical  weapons  perished  in  this  man- 
ner, including  ZOB  Commander  Morde- 
chai Aniedewlcz.  The  few  who  miracu- 
lously escaped  death  set  off  to  join  the 
remnants  of  the  brushmakers'  detach- 
ments at  22  Franciszkanska  Street.  The 
only  safe  access  to  the  shelter  was 
through  the  sewer  system,  a  common 
thoroughfare  in  the  ghetto.  The  entrance 
was  boobytrapped  with  grenades  ready  to 
explode  at  touch.  The  fugitives  crawled 
through  snares  and  entanglements  con- 
structed by  the  SS.  On  occasion,  the 
Germans  would  let  gas  into  the  mains.  In 
a  sewer  28  inches  high,  the  sludge  reach- 
ing to  their  lips,  the  surviving  ZOB  wait- 
ed 48  hours  to  escape  to  the  bmiker.  One 
of  their  number  lost  consciousness  every 
few  minutes.  Thirst  was  the  worst  prob- 
lem. Some  of  the  more  desperate  chanced 
drinking  the  slimy  waters. 

On  June  10,  at  10  a.m.,  two  trucks 
pulled  up  to  the  trapdoor  at  the  Prosta 
Street-Twarda  Street  intersection.  When 
the  door  opened,  the  Jews  emerged  from 
their  hole,  and  scrambled  onto  the 
trucks.  Not  all  were  able  to  escape.  Soon 
the  heavy  door  banged  shut.  Not  daring 
to  tarry  longer,  the  trucks  bolted  away, 
careening  through  the  streets  at  full 
speed.  This  surviving  fraction  of  the  ZOB 
joined  guerrilla  bands  fighting  in  the 
woods.  The  majority  of  them  were  even- 
tually slain.  The  rest  took  part  in  the 
1944  Warsaw  uprising  as  the  "ZOB  unit." 
From  this  handful  of  survivors  we  have 
accounts  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  epic. 

The  fate  of  those  not  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  was  buried  in  the  ragged  heap 
of  rubble  reaching  three  stories  high.  It 
had  taken  44  days  to  destroy  the  ghetto. 
Nazi  ofBcials  recorded  the  deaths  or  relo- 
cations during  the  insurrection  at  6.060. 
Rather  than  surrender,  the  valiant  Jews 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  had  preferred  to 
end  their  ordeal  of  3  years  with  en- 
trenched resistance. 

Today  a  statue  to  the  ghetto  popula- 
tion stands  in  a  desolate  square,  once  the 
heart  of  the  district.  In  spite  of  common 
experiences  under  German  occupation, 
the  fact  that  many  Poles  risked  their 
lives  to  hide  Jews  during  the  war,  and 
the  fact  that  many  Poles  also  marched 
to  gas  chambers  at  Auschwitz  and  Treb- 
linka, the  Polish  Government  seems  to 


have  forgotten  the  Nazi  ordeal.  Other- 
wise, how  could  they  tolerate,  and.  in- 
deed, encourage  the  senseless  anti-Zion- 
ist purge  which  grips  Poland  today? 

In  Poland  competing  camps  in  the 
faction-ridden  Communist  system  con- 
sistently have  exploited  anti-Semitism 
at  critical  junctures  in  Polish  history. 
This  strategy  emerged  in  Poland  during 
the  early  post-war  period.  The  first 
"takeover"  government  was  an  uneasy 
coalition  of  Communists  who  had  spent 
the  war  in  the  Polish  underground  and 
those  who,  having  spent  the  war  in 
Soviet  Russia,  returned  to  Poland  with 
the  victorious  Red  army.  Friction  be- 
tween the  "domestic"  group  and  the 
"Muscovites"  emerged  during  the  Sta- 
linist p>eriod.  During  the  brief  thaw  which 
followed  Stalin's  death,  the  domestic 
group  blamed  the  Muscovites  for  the  ex- 
cesses of  Stalinization.  The  anti-Semitic 
campaign  evolved  from  their  charges 
against  a  fraction  of  the  Muscovites  who 
happened  to  be  Jews.  The  same  party 
plenum  which  elected  Wladyslaw  Go- 
mulka  first  secretary  of  the  party  also 
set  up  a  program  for  reform  and  issued 
a  resolution  against  ethnic  prejudice. 
Neither  policy  was  Implemented.  In  an 
effort  to  consolidate  power,  Gomulka 
proceeded  to  generously  pad  the  party 
apparatus  with  former  Stalinist  parti- 
sans. This  element  has  since  expanded 
its  power  base.  Since  the  early  sixties,  the 
Partisans  have  agitated  against  the 
political  decay  and  economic  stagnation 
of  the  "Gomulka  establishment."  Their 
goal  is  to  replace  it.  The  student  riots  of 
March  1968  gave  them  precisely  the  op- 
portunity they  sought.  Seizing  upon  the 
coincidence  that  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  student  protests  were  Jewish  and 
that  their  parents  occupied  prominent 
government  posts.  General  Moczar,  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  and  head  of  the 
Partisan  faction,  launched  the  current 
anti-Semitic  campaign.  To  protect  his 
own  |X)Utical  position,  Gomulka  took  up 
the  challenge.  Just  after  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict  in  June  1967,  he  blamed  all  of 
Poland's  present  difficulties  on  a  pro- 
Israel  Zionist  conspiracy. 

With  anti-Semitism  a  weapon  of  both 
contending  factions,  the  toll  among  Pol- 
ish Jews  has  been  heavy,  and  the  purge 
continues  to  this  day. 

Both  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  must 
make  every  effort  to  combat  anti-Semi- 
tism in  Poland.  Memory  of  the  heroic  re- 
sistance of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  should 
strengthen  those  efforts. 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

fMr.  McCORMACK  (&t  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  21  years  since  the  foundation  of  the 
State  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  people.  Those  21  years  have  wit- 
nessed many  events  in  Israel,  not  the 
least  of  which  have  been  the  three  wars 
fought  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors and  the  victories  of  the  Israel  de- 
fense forces  in  those  three  conflicts. 
Peace  still  is  only  a  dream  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  all  men  of  good  will  hope  that 


a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israel 
dispute  can  be  found  and  implemented. 

But,  despite  the  wars  and  the  constant 
state  of  alert  demanded  of  the  IsraeU 
people,  they  have  still  been  able  to  reg- 
ister tremendous  growth  and  progress  in 
the  past  two  decades.  The  Israeli  econ- 
omy established  unprecedented  gains, 
averaging  for  the  decade  between  1950 
and  1960  a  growth  rate  of  over  10  percent 
per  year.  After  an  imposed  slowdown  of 
the  economy  beginning  in  1964  had  pro- 
duced the  desired  effects,  the  Israeli 
economy  is  again  growing  at  its  old  pace. 
The  Israeli  planners  have  taken  great 
pains  to  diversify  the  industry  of  Israel, 
seeking  a  balance  between  industry,  agri- 
culture, manufacturing  and  services  that 
will  insure  a  stable  and  reliable  economy 
for  the  future. 

In  the  educational  field,  the  Israeli  na- 
tion has  faced  an  arduous  task  of  teach- 
ing an  ancient  language,  now  revitalized, 
to  the  polyglot  peoples  who  came  to  the 
promised  land.  Germans,  Rurhanians, 
Russians,  Moroccans,  French — people 
from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth  speak- 
ing all  the  earth's  languages— have  been 
taught  Hebrew.  Grown  men  share  the 
classrooms  with  their  sons  in  their  de- 
sire to  learn  and  to  grow  together.  The 
teachers  in  those  schools  are  quite  often 
young  girls,  members  of  the  Israel  de- 
fense forces,  who  are  serving  their  coun- 
try in  two  ways,  they  are  soldiers  and 
they  are  teachers.  The  Israelis  hunger 
for  education  and  learning,  and  they  re- 
spect the  power  of  knowledge. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
Israeli  agricultural  programs,  the  coop- 
erative and  the  collective  communities 
which  have  so  ably  converted  vast  ranges 
of  wasteland  into  productive  and  vital 
farmlands.  The  Kibbutz  and  the  Moshav 
are  the  epitome  of  cooperation  and 
democracy,  where  all  share  the  work  and 
the  rewards.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Israel  is  the  vast  Negev  desert.  It  is  here 
that  the  Israelis  have  concentrated  their 
efforts  to  reclaim  the  land  from  the 
scorching  sun  and  the  dry  winds  and  to 
convert  the  barren  earth  into  living 
farms.  One  of  the  modern  engineering 
miracles  is  the  Israeli  water  conduit 
which  carries  needed  water  from  the 
north  of  the  country  to  the  arid  south. 

But  Israel  has  not  been  a  nation  of 
all  work.  In  the  cultural  area,  the  Israelis 
have  become  world  leaders  in  music,  art 
and  letters.  Israeli  dancers,  singers  and 
musicians  travel  around  the  world,  le- 
ceiving  critical  acclaim  for  their  talents 
and  their  creativity.  Israeli  designers 
hold  shows  in  the  fashion  centers  of  Lon- 
don, Paris  and  New  York.  Israeli  artists 
and  their  works  appear  in  the  galleries  of 
Europe  and  the  Americas.  Israeli  archi- 
tects and  engineers  raise  buildings  in 
Africa  and  South  America.  Novelists,  his- 
torians and  poets  from  Israel  are  read 
and  appreciated  by  a  wide  spectrum  of 
peoples  from  Asia  to  Scandinavia.  The 
wide  range  of  talents  demonstrate  the 
Israeli  creativity  and  their  innovative 
and  imaginative  approach  to  every  aspect 
of  modern  life. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  21st  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  we  offer  our  heart- 
felt congratulations  and  express  the  ear- 
nest hope  that  the  people  of  Israel  will 
soon  find  the  peace  they  so  valiantly  seek. 
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Mr.  OIABfO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Jews  throughout  the  world  celebrate  the 
21st  anniversiry  of  the  fuimiment  of  a 
dream,  the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  They  ate  joined  by  all  those  who 
truly  cherish  the  ideals  of  independence 
and  justice.     I 

This  remarkable  nation  should  serve 
as  a  remindei-  to  all  of  us  that  freedom 
is  neither  easi  y  won  nor  easily  kept  To 
paraphrase  thje  late  President  Kennedy, 
there  are  thofee  who  take  the  idea  of 
freedom  for  granted.  Let  them  look  to 
Israel. 

The  dream  ( if  a  Jewish  homeland  has 
survived  for  centuries.  It  could  not  be 
eradicated  by  Roman  legions.  Nazi  ter- 
ror or  so-called  holy  wars.  That  dream 
still  lives  todiy  in  the  hearts  of  op- 
pressed people. 

What  has  been  done  in  21  years  is 
miraculous,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  nation  built 
on  arid  land  Has  become  the  garden  of 
the  Middle  Eatst.  A  nation  surrounded 
by  enemies  ha^  made  friends  throughout 
the  world.  A  nation  aided  by  the  charity 
df  othm  ha.^  i;self  become  charitable. 

One'  could  w:  Ite  volumes  of  praise  for 
this  new  natiDn  and  its  accomplish- 
ments, but  the  real  promise  of  Israel  lies 
in  its  future.  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Israel  cculd  do  for  the  entire 
Middle  East  w  lat  it  has  already  done 
within  its  own  I  lorders. 

It  is  absurd.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  na- 
tion like  Israel  iits  as  an  island  of  plenty 
in  a  sea  of  hunuer  and  poverty.  This  ab- 
surdity is  not  ihe  fault  of  the  Israelis, 
for  they  have  consistently  expressed 
their  desire  to  ive  in  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  which  th'y  have  been  denied  for 
centuries.  It  is  t  le  fault  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Arab  States  who  have  refused  to 
even  recognize  the  right  of  Israel  to 
exist. 

Israel  itself.  i)eUeving  that  a  gap  in 
living  standards  between  prosperous  and 
poor  nations  is  i  danger  to  world  peace, 
has  engaged  in  ;i  wide-ranging  program 
of  assistance  to  other  developing  coun- 
tries. Many  nations  in  Africa,  for  in- 
stance, have  greitly  benefited  from  such 
assistance.  Considering  that  Israel  is  it- 
self a  developing  nation,  this  program  is 
impressive  and  ihows  a  strong  desire  to 
help  people  in  n<  ed. 

Why  cannot  tills  assistance  go  toward 
Improving  the  lot  of  every  person  in  the 
Middle  East?  Why  can  certain  Arab  lead- 
ers not  turn  frori  their  policies  of  ultra- 
nationalism  and  racism  and  instead  help 
their  own  people  >  Why  can  the  people  of 
the  Middle   Eas  ,    with   help   from   the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  Nations,  among  others,  not  settle 
their  differences  amicably  without  re- 
sorting to  armed  force  and  belligerency 
Why.  indeed,  cbn  the  Middle  East  the 
cradle  of  civUizat  on,  not  become  a  show- 
case of  peace  wliere  all  nations,  what- 
ever their  Ideolof  y.  can  exist  in  a  spirit 
of  mutual  coope;  ation  and  respect? 

This  is  the  challenge  which  faces 
Israel  in  the  thi:d  decade  of  its  exist- 
ence. Over  and  o^  er  again  in  the  past  21 
years,  it  has  shown  its  will  to  survive. 
That  will  should  i  lo  longer  be  questioned 
by  anyone.  The  Arab  States  hostile  to 
Israel  should  adm  t  that  Israel  exists  and 
has  territorial,  political,  economic  and 
social  Integrity. 


Only  then  will  all  people  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  find  peace.  Only  then  will  Arab 
and  Jew  alike  find  truth  in  the  ancient 
prophecy  of  Isaiah:  "And  they  shaU  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks:  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation:  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

Just  as  a  dream  of  Israel  became  a 
reality  21  years  ago,  so  may  this  proph- 
ecy be  fulfilled.  As  We  celebrate  the  past 
let  us  pray  for  the  future. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter 
how  old  he  grows,  a  man  remembers  with 
poignant  clarity  his  21st  birthday— his 
pride  at  reaching  man's  estate,  his  exul- 
tation in  his  youth  and  vigor  with  the 
whole  world  and  a  whole  lifetime  stretch- 
ing ahead,  his  for  the  asking. 

That  pride  and  exultation  for  young 
men  bom  in  this  century  have,  sadly 
been  clouded  with  the  horrors  of  wars' 
of  man's  inability  to  live  in  civilized  peace 
with  his  fellow  man. 

As  with  the  individual,  so  with  a  faa- 
tlon.  Today  we  salute  with  pride  and  af- 
fection Israel's  21st  birthday,  but  our 
happiness  is  overshadowed  by'  the  grim 
realities  of  the  hour  which  find  these  gal- 
lant people  engaged  in  the  unceasing 
struggle  to  safeguard  their  security. 

As  with  the  young  men  observing  their 
21st  birthday  in  today's  chaotic  world 
Israel  was  bom  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
sufferings  and  devastation  of  world  war 
For  21  years,  its  people  have  been  fight- 
mg  two  battles.  The  first  is  the  battle 
against  a  cruel  and  harsh  land,  almost 
devoid  of  resouices  and  wasted  through 
centuries  of  neglect  and  mismanagement. 
The  enemies  of  the  Israelis  in  this  first 
battle  were  the  swamps  and  the  deserts 
the  rocky  hills  and  desolate  valleys,  the 
arid,   forbidding   country   that   is   their 
"promised  land."  The  Israelis  are  win- 
mng  the  fight  against  the  land  and  the 
elements,  and  the  land  of  Israel  is  be- 
commg  again  the  land  of  milk  and  honey 
described  in  the  Bible.  The  costs  of  re- 
building Israel  are  high,  taking  their  toll 
in  hard  work,  but  the  rewards  are  even 
higher,  the  satisfaction  of  building  no* 
only  a  home  but  a  nation. 

The  second  of  the  two  battles  is  the 
continuing  confrontation  with  the  Arab 
States.  In  this  battle,  there  is  no  vic- 
tory because  there  is  no  peace  While 
Israel  has  won  the  armed  conflicts  that 
have  erupted  three  times  in  two  decades 
she  has  not  been  able  to  translate  those 
battlefield  victories  into  conference  table 
victories  because  her  Arab  adversaries 
refuse  to  negotiate  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  problem.  But  the  Israelis  are 
a  persistent  people  and  a  people  de- 
termined to  have  peace  in  their  land 
They  have  not  been  dismayed  at  the  ab- 
sence of  progress  at  the  peace  table  but 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  finding  and 
securing  a  lasting  and  just  peace. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people 
of  Israel  are  entitled  to  the  land  and 
that  there  should  be  a  state  for  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Hebrews.  The  only 
source  of  challenge  to  the  Israelis  right 
to  exist  Is  the  Arab  bloc;  the  rest  of 
the  world  fully  recognizes  the  State  of 
Israel  and  this  includes  the  Communist 
nations  which  champion  the  cause  of  the 
Arabs.  The  first  nation  to  recognize  Israel 
on  May  15,  1948,  was  the  United  States 
of  America.  Since  then  this  Nation  haa 
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not  relaxed  Its  friendship  with  Israel 
and  we  have  not  altered  our  commitment 
to  the  people  of  Israel. 

Our  cooperation  with  the  Israeli  people 
has  extended  from  technical  training  to 
new  farming  methods.  Israeli  scientists 
and  their  American  counterparts  are 
working  on  projects  that  will  help  all 
mankind,  not  just  a  few  people.  In  fact 
the  Israelis  have  become  models  for  the 
underdeveloped  world,  training  many 
young  teachers,  farmers,  and  scientists 
in  schools  and  workshops  In  Israel  and 
in  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  This  same  spirit  of  cooperation 
could  exist  between  the  Israelis  and  the 
downtrodden  people  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries surrounding  Israel  If  only  the  lead- 
ers of  those  states  would  be  wUUng  to 
negotiate  a  peace  treaty. 

On  this  auspicious  occasion,  as  we 
salute  our  gallant  young  ally,  let  us  re- 
new  our  bonds  of  friendship,  our  com- 
mitment  to  establishing  a  permanent 
peace. 

The  remarkable  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel.  Mrs.  Golda  Melr,  who  epitomizes 
the  bonds  between  our  two  countries 
stated  in  her  memorable  address  on  pre- 
sentmg  her  Cabinet  to  the  Knesset- 
Parliament — Jenisalem.  March  17,  1969; 

It  has  been  our  fate  that  while  we  en- 
grossed ourselves  In  constructive  and  crea- 
tlv-e  work  in  our  homeland,  we  have  had  to 
defend  our  lives  and  our  achievements  and 
take  up  arms  against  attackers  and  aggres- 
sors. ...  It  has  never  been  our  aspiration  to 
win  victory  in  war,  but  to  prevent  wars   it 
has,    nevertheless,   been   demonstrated    that 
when  wars  have  been  forced  upon  us,  we  have 
been  able  to  fulfill  our  task.  And  there  Is  no 
doubt  in  my  heart  that  If  a  new  war  Is 
forced   upon    us   again,   we   shall   again    be 
victorious  ...  We  will  not  accept  any  ar- 
rangement that  Is  not  true  peace.  We  shall 
not  agree  to  any  "solution"  which  does  not 
guarantee  that  this  war  Is  the  last  war   Un- 
fortunately,  the  Arab  rulers  have  repulsed 
the  outstretched  hand  ...  We  consented  to 
a  ceasefire.  The  Arab  States  also  agreed  to 
the  ceasefire.  But  only  a  few  days  passed  be- 
fore the  ceasefire  lines  became  front  lines 
of  continuous  aggression  waged  against  us 
by  the  Arab  States.  In  truth,  the  war  is  not 
yet  over.  Day  in,  day  out,  our  sons  are  fall- 
ing at  their  posts  ...  The  actions  and  utter- 
ances of  the  Arab  rulers  give  no  promise  of 
approaching  tranquility. 

^/^  record  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  basic  obstacle  to  peace  has  been  the 
continuance  and  intensification  of  ter- 
rorist activities,  supported  or  condoned 
by   some   Arab    governments,    and    the 
policy  embodies  in  the  Khartoum  for- 
mula—"no  negotiations,  no  recognition 
no  peace."  Terrorist  activities  violate  the 
cease-fire  resolutions,  and  international 
law.  They  are  designed  to  prevent  peace 
and  force  another  war.  And  so,  the  cen- 
tral tasks  facing  Israel  on  its  21st  birth- 
day are,  above  all,  to  safeguard  the  na- 
tion s  security  and  to  continue  to  strive 
for  peace. 

I  am  happy  to  join  today  with  like- 
minaed  colleagues  in  Issuing  the  follow- 
mg  declaration  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  that  offers  the  best  hope  of  protect- 
ing the  interests  and  dignity  of  all  the 
parties  Involved  and  permitting  them  to 
make  a  just  and  balanced  peace.  May 
this  peac<  be  achieved  and  may  Israel 
and  its  neighbors  unite  in  a  spirit  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  and  build  to- 
gether a  region  overflowing  with  milk 


and  honey  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East. 

Declaration  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
April  1969 

On  the  occasion  of  Israel's  21st  birthday, 
we  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  people  of 
Israel  on  their  progress:  the  absorption  of 
more  than  1.250,000  refugees  and  immigrants; 
the  reclamation  of  the  land:  the  development 
of  their  economy;  the  cultivation  of  arts  and 
sciences;  the  revival  of  culture  and  clvlll2»- 
tion;  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of 
democratic  Institutions;  their  constructive 
co-operation  in  the  International  community. 

On  this  2  let  anniversary  we  express  our 
concern  that  the  people  of  Israel  are  still  de- 
nied their  right  to  peace  and  that  they  must 
carry  heavy  defense  burdens  which  divert 
human  and  material  resources  from  produc- 
tive pursuits. 

We  deeply  regret  that  Israel's  Arab  neigh- 
bors, after  three  futile  and  costly  wars,  still 
refuse  to  negotiate  a  final  peace  settlement 
with  Israel. 

We  believe  that  the  issues  which  divide 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  can  be  resolved  in 
the  spirit  and  service  of  peace,  if  the  leaders 
of  the  Arab  states  would  agree  to  meet  with 
Israelis  In  face-to-face  negotiations.  There  is 
no  effective  substitute  for  the  procedure.  The 
parties  to  the  conflict  must  be  parties  to  the 
settlement.  We  oppose  any  attempt  by  out- 
side powers  to  impose  halfway  measures  not 
conducive  to  a  permanent  peace. 

To  ensure  direct  negotiations  and  to  secure 
a  contractual  peace  settlement,  freely  and 
sincerely  signed  by  the  parties  themselves, 
the  United  States  should  oppose  all  pressures 
upon  Israel  to  withdraw  prematurely  and  un- 
conditionally from  any  of  the  territories 
which  Israel  now  administers. 

Achieving  peace.  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
will  be  In  a  position  to  settle  the  problems 
which  confront  them.  Peace  will  outlaw  bel- 
ligerence, define  final  boundaries,  end  boy- 
cotts and  blockades,  curb  terrorism,  promote 
disarmament,  facilitate  refugee  resettlement, 
ensure  freedom  of  navigation  through  inter- 
national waterways,  and  promote  economic 
co-operation  in  the  interests  of  all  people. 

The  U.N.  cease-fire  should  be  obeyed  and 
respected  by  all  nations.  The  Arab  states  have 
an  obligation  to  curb  terrorism  and  to  end 
their  attacks  on  Israel  civilians  and  settle- 
ments. 

We  deplore  one-sided  U.N.  resolutions 
which  ignore  Arab  violations  of  the  cease  fire 
and  which  censure  Israel's  reply  and  counter- 
action. Resolutions  which  condemn  those 
who  want  peace  and  which  shield  those  who 
wage  war  are  a  travesty  of  the  U.N.  charter 
and  a  blow  at  the  peace. 

The  United  States  should  make  it  clear  to 
all  governments  in  the  Near  East  that  we  do 
not  condone  a  state  of  war.  that  we  persist 
in  the  search  for  a  negotiated  and  contractual 
peace,  as  a  major  goal  of  American  policy. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
person  reaches  the  age  of  21,  he  is  said 
to  have  reached  his  majority:  he  is  no 
longer  held  back  for  lack  of  maturity. 

Twenty-one  years  ago.  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  State  of  Israel  was  pro- 
claimed, therefore,  by  analogy,  we  may 
say  that  this  once  ancient  and  historic 
nation,  which  was  reborn  in  1948,  has 
now  reached  maturity.  She  is  a  respected 
member  of  the  family  of  nations  and, 
what  is  especially  important,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  free  world  and  our  sister  democ- 
racy— a  republic — located  In  the  stra- 
tegic Middle  East. 

It  is  important  that  we  here  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  take  note 
of  this  day  and  express  our  congratula- 
tions and  very  best  wishes  to  the  State  of 
Israel  on  the  occasion  of  its  21st  anni- 
versary as  a  nation. 


When  the  independence  of  the  State 
of  Israel  was  declared  on  May  14,  1948, 
according  to  our  calendar.  President 
Harry  Truman  gave  official  recognition 
to  its  rebirth  within  minutes  after  its 
establishment.  Over  the  years  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  also  recog- 
nized that  time  has  very  clearly  shown 
this  decision  to  be  sound  and  in  our  best 
Interest. 

Here,  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States,  and  according  to  our  own  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  we  maintain 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  Inalien- 
able rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

During  the  past  21  years,  the  world 
has  seen  that  out  of  the  desert  has  been 
created  a  new  and  modern  state  with  a 
truly  tremendous  record  of  impressive 
achievement.  Prom  rocky  wastes  and 
barren  sands  the  fondest  hopes  and 
deepest  yearnings  of  a  people  for  cen- 
turies have  been  realized  in  transforming 
a  wilderness  into  a  veritable  modem 
Garden  of  Eden  and  a  place  of  sanctuary 
for  over  a  million  homeless,  dispossessed, 
and  stateless  human  beings.  Today  there 
are  over  2,775,000  people  within  Israel's 
borders. 

For  us,  both  Christian  and  Jew,  Israel 
is  indeed  the  holy  land,  the  place  where 
the  Ten  Commandments  were  given  to 
man — the  locale  of  the  Holy  Bible — a 
very  special  spot  on  earth,  having  a  deep 
spiritual  significance  for  the  three  major 
religions  of  the  Western  World:  Chris- 
tianity, Judaism,  and  Mohammedanism. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was 
in  Israel  where  the  law  of  love  was  an- 
nounced, that  country  has  been  the 
scene  of  bloody  strife  between  its  inhabi- 
tants and  its  far  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous Arab  neighbors.  I  view  with  deep 
concern  the  Russian  Communist  rearm- 
ing of  the  Arab  countries  and  encour- 
aging them  to  again  attack  democratic 
Israel.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  Reds 
want  to  foster  their  brand  of  totalitari- 
anism in  that  part  of  the  world  and  ob- 
tain control  over  the  rich  petroleum 
resources  in  the  Middle  East.  It,  there- 
fore, becomes  quite  clear  that  the  con- 
cern of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
entire  free  world  should  be  for  a  strong 
Israel  as  a  bastion  of  democracy  and  a 
buffer  to  the  Corrununists  in  this  stra- 
tegic area. 

It  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  and 
alarm  to  us  that  the  Arab  countries  have 
escalated  the  frequency  of  their  aggres- 
sive attacks  against  Israel.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  an  explosive  situation, 
but  not  one  devoid  of  hope.  I  join  those 
who  look  for  peace  and  understanding 
among  the  citizens  of  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  for  a  way  must  be  foimd  to  guar- 
antee the  integrity  and  the  continued 
existence  of  the  state  of  Israel,  and 
America  can  and  should  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  achieving  this  goal. 

On  this  day  marking  the  majority  as 
the  21st  anniversary  of  the  state  of  Is- 
rael, I  extend  to  the  citizens  of  this  state 
my  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  peace  and  continued  progress 
and  service  to  all  mankind.  Israel  has 
proven  her  ability  to  develop  and  govern 
as  a  free  and  democratic  state  in  the  face 
of  impossible  conditions  and  the  right  to 
do  so  must  never  be  denied  her. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
societies,  when  a  boy  reaches  the  age  of 
21  he  is  considered  a  man,  and  is  then  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  manhood  and 
is  bound  to  all  the  duties  of  a  mature  in- 
dividual. But  in  some  countries,  boys  be- 
come men  at  an  earlier  age.  Because  of 
the  conditions  in  which  they  live,  some 
men  mature  very  quickly  and  must  per- 
form like  men  even  though  they  may  not 
have  reached  the  chronological  age  of 
majority. 

Such  are  the  men  of  Israel,  who  have 
been  protecting  and  building  the  nation 
of  Israel  and  assuming  all  the  fimctions 
and  duties  of  men  long  before  their  21 
birthdays. 

This  year  the  nation  of  Israel  will  also 
be  21  years  old,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  State 
of  Israel  wUl  be  old  enough  to  carry  the 
full  burden  of  nationhood.  For  Israel,  in 
the  very  first  moments  of  its  birth,  was 
already  engaged  in  a  battle  for  Its  life 
and  was  already  a  respected  member  of 
the  community  of  nations.  Israel,  at  the 
moment  of  its  proclamation  as  a  state,  al- 
ready had  in  its  past  an  experience  that 
most  nations  live  thousands  of  years  to 
achieve. 

On  the  day  it  was  born  in  1948,  Israel 
was  already  the  oldest  nation  on  earth 
with  a  full  record  of  achievement  in  the 
arts  and  humanities,  in  politics,  eco- 
nomics, religion  and  social  development, 
and  in  battle.  Israel  is  indeed  unique:  It 
is  a  nation  celebrating  this  year  its  21st 
anniversary  but  it  is  a  nation  with  4,000 
years  of  history. 

In  those  21  years,  the  Israelis  have 
amassed  an  impressive  array  of  statis- 
tics refiecting  their  growth  and  progress, 
but  often  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  For  example,  there  have  been  over 
500  villages  founded  since  the  Zionist 
movement  began  to  build  new  towns  to 
house  the  returning  Jews,  but  there  is 
no  way  to  measure  the  work,  the  toil, 
the  sweat,  the  weary  muscles  that  went 
into  the  construction  of  those  500  vil- 
lages. There  is  no  record  of  the  long 
nights  of  guard  duty  after  a  day  in  the 
fields  watching  for  the  Arab  terrorists 
who  planted  bombs  in  the  roads  where 
the  school  buses  travel.  There  is  no  way 
to  account  for  the  grief  of  the  Israelis 
who  lost  a  loved  one  or  a  friend  to  the 
sniper's  bullet. 

A  walk  through  an  Israeli  village  tells 
the  visitor  nothing  of  the  personal  his- 
tories of  these  valiant  people.  There  Is 
no  way  to  see  the  marks  of  the  Nazi 
tortures  for  those  few  who  lived  through 
the  days  of  the  Hitler  holocaust,  or  to 
read  the  effects  of  an  accumulation  of 
persecution  suffered  in  the  ghetto  of  a 
Middle  Eastern  or  North  African  coun- 
try. One  might  detect  the  remnant  of  a 
European  accent  or  see  the  contrasting 
colors  of  blue-eyed  Scandinavians  and 
dark-eyed  Moroccans,  but  these  clues  to 
the  past  are  as  few  as  the  evidence  of 
the  current  devotion  to  God  and  country 
are  many. 

With  a  little  imagination,  one  can 
taste  in  the  sweetness  of  a  Jaffa  orange 
a  httle  of  the  hard  work  that  went  Into 
its  growing.  And  one  can  feel  the  pride 
of  a  people  who  are  not  ashamed  of  their 
love  for  their  country  or  their  love  for 
their  fellow  man. 

The  record  of  the  Israel  defense  forces 
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decades  since  Its  rebirth 
.'  maneuvers  and  of  planes 
downed  and  taiks  destroyed,  but  it  does 
not  tell  of  the  i?omen  and  men  of  Israel 
who  led  thosej  charges  against  over- 
whelming odds.  In  Israel,  there  is  a  very 
simple  rule  in  battle:  it  is  "follow  me." 
In  a  nation  where  every  square  inch  is 
the  frontline,  there  are  no  secure  areas 
where  commahders  sit  in  safety  and 
direct  the  soldiers.  In  Israel,  all  the 
people  are  frontline  soldiers  and  all  share 
the  bittersweet  Irewards  of  victory. 

But  despite  the  10-percent  growth  rate 
of  the  economjj  or  the  trade  relations 
with  100  nation^  of  the  world,  the  Israelis 
still  seek  the  tine  condition  that  has 
eluded  them  sin^e  they  began  to  return  to 
the  land  of  the^r  fathers  some  70  years 
ago.  The  green  farmlands  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert  ot  the  industries  of  the 
cities  do  not  hcfld  the  missing  element. 
The  work  of  Israel  farmers  or  the  efforts 
of  Israel  diploniats  have  not  been  able 
to  create  that  wl^ich  they  all  have  sought 
these  2a  years— ^the  Israelis  want  peace. 
The  elusive  peade  they  seek  is  no  more 
present  today  tlian  it  was  on  May  15, 
1948,  when  the  ration  was  founded  amid 
the  barrage  of  1  tattle. 

Recent  tensior  s  in  the  area  have  made 
it  clear  that  the  Arab  nations  are  abet- 
ting the  actions  of  the  Fadayeen  com- 
mandos who  raid  the  Israel  settlements 
and  bomb   Israel   roads.  The  President 
of  the  United  ur&h  Republic  and  the 
King  of  Jordan  lave  said  that  they  are 
in  agreement  wit  h  the  terrorists  who  are 
continuing  their  war  against  the  people 
of  Israel  through  stealth  and  insurgency. 
The  expansion  cf  the  guerrilla  war  by 
the  Arabs  to  tte  airline  terminals  of 
neutral  nations  poses  a  real  threat  to 
the  peace  and  se(  urity  of  the  world.  And 
while  the  guerrilln  fighters  continue  their 
war   against   the   innocent   civilians   of 
Israel,  the  Arab  c  iplomats  continue  their 
intransigent  den:al  of  Israeli  existence. 
Perhaps  the  AraD  leaders  find  in  their 
consistent  denial  of  the  reality  of  Israel 
a   compensation   for   ther  own   failures 
and  shortcoming!  I. 

If  the  impresj  ive  expansion  of  the 
State  of  Israel  wis  accomplished  under 
the  strained  conditions  of  a  constant 
state  of  war,  thin  i  what  the  Israeli  peo- 
ple could  have  dc  ne  in  an  era  of  peace. 
The  greatest  tragedy  of  the  Arab-Israel 
dispute  may  be  tl  le  lost  opportunities  to 
develop  even  furt:aer  the  Israeli  society. 
Israel  is  a  prime  c  sample  of  nationbuild- 
Ing  and  a  model  f  sr  many  emerging  and 
developing  nations  in  Latin  America. 
Asia,  and  Africa.  The  Israeli  foreign  as- 
sistance program  tias  been  very  success- 
ful in  teaching  young  students  from 
other  nations  how  they  can  improve  their 
own  countries  wh  le  still  retaining  their 
much-prized  inde  lendence. 

Perhaps  the  sir  gle  greatest  attribute 
of  the  Israeli  naiion  is  the  innovative 
spirit  of  the  peopl ;.  Scientists  and  engi- 
neers created  the  National  Water  Car- 
rier, which  pipes  vital  water  from  the 
north  of  the  count  ry  to  the  arid  southern 
area  of  the  Negev  Desert,  where  a  vast  ir- 
rigation scheme  is  converting  the  waste- 
land into  productive  farms  and  orchards. 
Israeli  builders  an;  now  working  on  the 
petroleum  pipelin;  between  Eilat  and 
the  Mediterranean  city  of  Ashdod.  When 


completed,  the  pipeline  will  carry  as 
much  oil  as  was  sent  through  the  Suez 
Canal  before  June  1967.  Israeli  hydrol- 
ogists  and  physicists  are  engaged  in  de- 
salination projects  which  use  fosslle  fuel, 
solar  energy,  and  atomic  energy,  and 
their  work  has  recently  produced  several 
breakthroughs  in  this  crucial  field.  They 
are  sharing  their  findings  with  other  arid 
and  semi-arid  nations  in  the  hope  that 
the  increase  in  food '  production  will  be 
able  to  alleviate  the  hunger  of  many  less- 
developed  countries. 

In  these  cases,  and  many  others,  the 
Israelis  have  sought  out  new  and  fresh 
approaches  to  the  problems  that  plague 
mankind.  Not  content  to  take  "no"  for 
an  answer,  the  Israelis  have  devised 
methods  and  systems  which  other  men 
have  said  were  doomed  to  failure.  The 
Israelis  apparently  have  little  respect  for 
the  impossible  task;  to  them  the  impos- 
sible does  not  exist.  Witness  the  inspiring 
victories  of  the  Israel  Defense  Forces 
against  armies  of  superior  numbers,  more 
modem  weaponry,  and  strategic  advan- 
tage. 

In  an  age  when  the  world  is  challenged 
at  every  hand  by  forces  of  change  and 
the  destructive  negativism  of  the  radi- 
cals, it  is  heartening  to  see  one  nation 
that  still  clings  to  the  very  basic  tenets 
of  hard  work  and  fairplay.  In  Israel, 
there  is  no  time  to  be  disruptive  or  re- 
bellious, there  is  too  much  work  to  be 
done.  The  Israelis  are  building  a  nation 
and  all  of  its  citizens  are  cooperating  in 
the  process.  Young  and  old,  farmers  and 
statesmen,  men  and  women ;  all  share  in 
the  work  and  all  share  in  the  rewards 
Israel  remains  the  democratic  oasis  in  a 
desert  of  dictators  and  it  continues  to 
show  the  rest  of  the  worid  that  the  old 
values  have  not  lost  their  meaning  or 
their  application  in  the  current  worid. 

The  United  States  is  proud  that  the 
nation  of  Israel  is  our  friend,  and  it  is 
with  the  warmest  expressions  of  that 
friendship  that  we  join  with  the  free 
world  in  wishing  the  people  of  Israel 
continued  success  and  future  long  life 
On  this  occasion  of  the  21st  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  modem  State  of 
Israel,  we  offer  our  congratulations  and 
add  our  most  earnest  desire  that  the  na- 
tion of  Israel  will  soon  find  the  peace 
that  It  so  earnestly  sought. 


Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  21st  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormack) 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
McKneally),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Buchanan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McKneally),  for  1  hour,  on  May  7;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Obey),  for  10  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Blatnik  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Obey),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Cttnningham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  514  on  the  Collins  amendment. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKneally)  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Schadeberc. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Widnall  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Mathms. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Landcrebe. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Morton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Obey)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Carey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gallagher  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  In  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Abbitt. 
Mr.  Fisher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Alexander  in  two  Instances. 
Mr,  Clay  in  six  instances. 


Mr.  Fascell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  PncE. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Dent.  '' 

Mr.  Sisk  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hung  ate. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Philbin. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3832.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  the  grade  of  general 
for  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  when  the  total  active  duty  strength  of 
the  Marine  Corps  exceeds  200,000. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, April  24,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

698.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  Improved  administration  and 
increased  effectiveness  In  economic  oppor- 
tunity loan  program.  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

699.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  opportunity  to  use  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  pay  transportation  expenses  of 
returning  Peace  Corps  volunteers;  to  the 
Committee   on   Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ABBITT:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.  Res.  364.  Resolution  dis- 
missing the  election  contest  In  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Geor- 


gia (Rept.  No.  91-157).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  9825. 
A  bin  to  amend  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
civil  service  retirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-158).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  2718.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an 
additional  temporary  period  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  classifications 
of  yarn  of  silk,  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-159).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOGGS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  8644.  A  bill  to  make  permanent 
the  existing  temporary  suspension  of  duty 
on  crude  chicory  roots  (Rept.  No.  91-160). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  en  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  10015.  A  bill  to  extend 
until  July  15.  1971,  the  suspension  of  duty 
on  electrodes  for  use  In  producing  aluminum, 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-161).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MII.1LS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  10107.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  stispenslon  of 
duty  on  certain  istle  (Rept.  No.  91-162). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gonzalez)  : 
H.R.  10450.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands,  to  establish  a  hlgh-tlmber-yleld  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  10451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  10452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.R.  10453.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands,  to  establish  a  hlgh-timber-yleld  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hutchinson,      Mr.      Harvet,      Mr. 

RtrppE,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan, 

Mr.    BsowN   of   Michigan,   and   Mr. 

Vander  J  act)  : 

H.R.   10454.   A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 

trade  in  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.     GROSS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
SCHWENCEL,     Mr.     Ktl,     and     Mr. 

SCHERLX)  : 

HJl.  10455.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  llcenBes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ccxnmerce. 


By  Mr.  HALL:  * 

H.R.  10456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procediures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Leocett,  Mr. 
Cohelan,  Mr.  Burton  of  California, 
Mr.   Miller   of   California,   Mr.   Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr. 
McPall,  Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California,  Mr.  Holifield,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin,  and  Mr.  Tunney): 
H.R.  10457.  A  bill  to  provide  full  Federal 
financing  of  payments  made  under  the  pub- 
lic  assistance   provisions  of   the  Social   Se- 
curity Act  to  recipients  who  do  not  meet  the 
duratlon-of-residence    requirements    of    the 
applicable  State  plan,  where  such  payments 
must  nonetheless  be  made  because  of  court 
determinations  that  such  requirements  are 
unconstitutional;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KLEPPE : 
H.R.  10458.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZ YNSKI : 
H.R.  10459.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  survival  of  falling 
newspapers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  10460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  10461.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  appli- 
cations for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  10462.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  to  provide 
that  exclusive  territorial  franchises,  under 
limited  clrcumstancefe,  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a  mo- 
nopoly or  attempt  to  monopolize,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R.  10463.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10464.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10465.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  10466.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston. 
111.,  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear Accelerator"  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  10467.  A  bin  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.    10468.    A   bni   to   amend   the   Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  to  authorize 
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erans of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  shall  be 
printed  as  a  Hoiue  document,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By   Mr.    BLATNIK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Qvm.   Mr.   Nelsen,   Mr.   MacGregor, 
Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Pbaseb.  Mr.  Zwach! 
and  Mr.  Lanoen)  : 
H.R.   10482.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  Voyageurs  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Col- 
lier, Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr. 
GooDLiNo,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Kino.  Mr. 
McClort,  Mr.  Ottinoer,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Lukens,  Mi-. 

BIESTZR,         Mr.  SCHNEEBBLI,       '  Mr. 

Steicek  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
McKneally,  Mr.  Button.  Mr.  Robi- 
SON.  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 

BiNOHAM,    Mr.    Cederbero,    and    Mr. 
McDonald  of  Michigan )  : 
HJi.  10483.  A  bill  to  increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  by  two  members  who 
shall  be  elected  town  or  township  officials; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  hlm- 
seU.    Mr.    Harvey,    Mr.    Ruppe,    Mr. 
Lanoen,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
and  Mr.  GER.^LD  R.  Ford)  : 
H.R.  10484.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  by  two  members  who 
shall  be  elected   town  or  township  officials- 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina - 
H.R.  10485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  for  each  dependent  of 
the    taxpayer   who   is    permanently   handi- 
capped;   to    the    Committee    on    Wavs    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.   10486.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  Civil 
Aeronautics   Board   and    the   Federal    Avia- 
tion Administrator  to  relieve  congestion  at 
certain  airports  having  a  high  density  of  air 
traffic  serving  air  transportation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 
H.R.   10487.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2(3) 
section  8c(2).  and  section  8c(6)(l)    of  the 
fSl'^"'*"'"*'    Marketing    Agreement    Act    of 
1937,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Aerl. 
culture.  ° 

H.R.  10488.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  maiUng  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  10489.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
Of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10490.  A  bill  to  require  mailing  list 
brokers  to  register  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  suppliers  and  buyers  of  mailing  Usts 
to  furnish  information  to  the  Postmaster 
General  with  respect  to  their  identity  and 
transactions  Involving  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  mailing  lists,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Conable, 
Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Grover,  Mr! 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Kino,  Mr.  Kyros  Mr 
McCabthy,  Mr.  McKneally,  Mr.  Pih- 
NiE,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stratton,  and 
Mr.  Wyman)  : 
H.R.  10491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  to  In- 
clude in  the  Appalachian  region  all  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.R.  10492.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
relating  to  civil  service  reUrement;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
ByMr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  10493.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  10494.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  the  lawless  and  irre- 
sponsible use  of  firearms,  and  to  assist  in 
the  prevention  and  solution  of  crime  by  re- 
quiring a  national  registration  of  firearms 
establishing  minimum  licensing  standards 
for  the  possession  of  firearms,  and  encourag- 
ing the  enactment  of  effective  State  and 
local  firearms  laws,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10495.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  pay- 
ment (subject  to  any  deductibles  and  coin- 
surance generally  applicable)  for  whole  blood 
furnished  an  individual  under  the  program 
of  health  Insurance  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOREMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LujAN)  : 
H.R.  10496.  A  bill  to  amend  title  19  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States  greater 
flexibUlty  In  establishing  and  modifying 
medicaid  plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PUQUA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan,   Mr.    Abernethy,    and    Mr. 
Cabell) : 
H.R.  10497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia   Minimum   Wage   Act   to   provide 
that  no  minimum  wage  order  under  that  act 
may  be  revised  to  require  a  minimum  wage 
rate  In  excess  of  the  highest  rate  in  effect 
imder  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  10498.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rate  of  per- 
centage depleUon  for  oil  and  gas  from  27"  4  to 
15  percent;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KEE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Saylor) : 
H.R.  10499.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  more 
readily  available  to  coal  miners  and  other 
individuals  suffering  from  pneumoconiosis 
and  to  amend  titles  II  and  XVIII  of  such  act 
to  make  health  insurance  benefits  available 
without  regard  to  age  to  all  individuals  re- 
ceiving cash  benefits  based  on  disability;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brown 

of  California,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Mikva. 

Mr.    CoNYERs,   and    Mr.    Edwards   of 

California) : 

H.R.  10500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 

Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  clarifying  the 

deflniUon  of  conscientious  objector  so  as  to 

specifically  include  conscientious  opposition 

to  military  service  in  a  particular  war;  to  the 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself,  Mr.  BrR- 
ton  of  California,  Mr.  Fraser.  and 
Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.  10501.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  clarifying  the 
definition  of  conscientious  objector  so  as  to 
specificaly  Include  conscientious  opposition 
to  military  service  In  a  particular  war;  and 
providing  certain  individuals  the  opportunity 
to  claim  exemption  from  military  service  as 
selective  conscientious  objectors  irrespective 
of  their  existing  selective  service  status  ;to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  10502.  A  bill  to  prohibit  banks  from 
performing  general  insurance  agency    serv- 
ices;   to    the    Committee    on    Banking    and 
Currency. 
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By  Mr.  LANDGREBE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bray,   Mr.   Buchanan.   Mr.  Collier, 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.    Flowers,    Mr.    Gallagher,    Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Leocett,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Ruppe,  ISx. 
Sandman,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Mr.  Esch)  : 
H.R.  10503.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  require  that  imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  made  In  whole 
or  in  part  of  Impwrted  meat  be  labeled  "im- 
ported"  at   all   stages   of  distribution   until 
delivery  to  the  ultimate  consumer;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  10504.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission   on   Pesticides,    and    to   provide 
for   a    program    of    investigation,    basic    re- 
search, and  development  to  Impirove  the  ef- 
fectiveness   of    pesticides    and    to    eliminate 
their  hazards  to  the  environment,  fish  and 
wildlife,    and    man;    to   the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  10505.  A  bill  to  provide  for  essential 
development  and  the  relief  of  congestion  at 
public  airports;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  10506.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual 
amount  that  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  in  the 
monthly  benefits  payable  to  them  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  10507.  A  bni  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  dissemination 
through  interstate  commerce  or  the  malls  of 
material  harmful  to  persons  under  the  age 
of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  exhibition  of 
movies  or  other  presentations  harmful  to 
such  persons,  and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
mailing  lists  used  to  disseminate  through  the 
mails  materials  harmful  to  persons  under  the 
age  of  18  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  10508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  coet  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 
H.R.  10509.  A    bill    to   provide    relief    from 
real  property  taxes  for  persons  65  or  older  in 
the  amount  of  such  taxes  used  for  schools;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HJl.  10510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  Issue  rules 
and  regulations  and  to  issue  orders  with  re- 
spect to  community  antenna  systems,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R.  10511.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  Joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kyros,  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr.  Blanton,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Donohue, 
Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  Philbin.  and  Mr. 

EtLBERG)  : 

H.R.  10512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  to  encourage  shipbuilding 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    TIERNAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kyros.  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr. 
Donohue,    Mr.    Blanton,    and    Mr. 
Daddario  ) : 
H.R.  10513.  A  bin  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
the    cargo-preference    laws    of    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  10514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 


Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  include  cer- 
tain agrlctiltural  employees,  and  to  permit 
certain  provisions  in  agreements  between  ag- 
ricultural employers  and  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  10515.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Population  and  the  Environment,  to 
study  the  impact  of  uncontalned  population 
growth  on  the  natural  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 

H.R.  10516.  A  bill  to  protect  citizens'  rights 
to  privacy  from  offensive  unsolicited  matter 
and  fraudulent  matter  sent  through  the 
mails,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  10517.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  distilled  spirits,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  10518.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  and  title  I  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  to  provide  a  method  for  ob- 
taining Judicial  review  of  administrative  de- 
terminations as  to  the  adequacy  of  reloca- 
tion housing  being  provided  for  dlsplacees 
under  the  urban  renewal  and  model  cities 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WOLD: 

H.R.  10519.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  delivery  of  ammunition;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF; 

H.R.  10520.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  employer 
a  deduction  for  the  cost  of  making  changes 
In  his  place  of  business  to  make  It  possible 
to  hire  or  retain  handicapped  Individuals  as 
employees;  to  the  Cc«nmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  10521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10522.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  195^  to  allow  an  individual 
an  Income  tax  deduction  for  the  expenses  of 
traveling  to  and  from  work  by  means  of  mass 
transportation  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.IV  10524.  A   bill    to   suspend    percentage 

depletion  allowances  for  oil  and  gas  under 

the    Internal    Revenue   Code   of    1954    for    1 

year;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  10525.  A  bill  to  provide  for  relocation 
payments  to  Individuals,  families,  and  busi- 
ness concerns  displaced  by  the  construction 
of  a  postal  facility  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bo- 
LAND,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Celler.  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  DuLSKi,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Joel- 
soN,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  and  Mr. 
Meeds)  : 

H.R.  10526.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  cargo-preference  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R..  10527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  encourage  shipbuilding, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland : 

H.J.  Res.  670.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK : 
H.J.  Res.  671.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  Congress,  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses,  to  override  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  672.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  posthumous  promotion  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Dwight  David  Elsenhower 
to  the  grade  of  General  of  the  Armies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.J.  Res.  673.  Joint  resolution  prof>oslng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
18  years  of  age  or  older;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.   Con.   Res.   212.   Concurrent   resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PRIEDEL; 
H.   Con.   Res.   213.   Concurrent   resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 
H.  Con.   Res.   214.  Concurrent  resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.   Con    Res.   215.   Concurrent   resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Daniels    of    New    Jersey,    Mr.    Gal- 
lagher.   Mr.    Helstoski.    Mr.    How- 
ard. Mr.  Joelson.   Mr.  Minish,   Mr. 
Patten,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey)  : 
H.    Res.    372.    Resolution    to    express    the 
sense   of   the   House    of   Representatives   re- 
garding the  shutdown  of  Job  Corps  installa- 
tions before  congressional  authorization  and 
appropriation  actions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

134.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative 
to  legislation  to  provide  that  voting  pwlls  be 
closed  simultaneously  across  the  Nation;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

135.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

136.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  laws  re- 
lating to  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  10528.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edith 
H.  A.  Churchwell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  10529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Ancona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  10530.    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Joaqulna  Loarca;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  10531.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  St.  John's 
College  at  Santa  Pe.  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr 

H.R.  10532.  A 
Oouloumls;  to 
clarv. 

H.R.  10533.  A 
Molina;  to  tbe 
By  Mr 

H.R.  10534.  A 


PILLY: 


1  »111  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Khe  Committee  on  the  Judl- 


)ni  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
P  ilLBIN : 
lilU  for  the  reUef  of  Atkinson, 
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Haserlck  &  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK 
H.R.  10535.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo 
Magsalln  Eduvas;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  10536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doug- 
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las  P.  Scott;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.  Res.  373.    Resolution    for    tKe    relief   of 
Henry  D.  Espy,  James  A.  Espy,  Naomi  A.  Espy, 
Jean  E.  Logan,  and  Theodore  R.  Espy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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LT.    GEN.    SAMUEL    C.    PHILLIPS 


HON 


JOHN  WOLD 


(IF    WTOMING 

IN  THE  HOtJS: !  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednes(Lii/,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  Wy- 
oming's population  is  relatively  small,  the 
achievements   of   her   citizens   are   nu- 
me'ous.  I  would  today  like  to  extol  the 
accomplishmenis  of  one  outstanding  Wy- 
omingite,  Lt.  C^en.  Samuel  C.  Phillips, 
director-  of  the  lApollo  program. 
-  General  Phill|ps  was  born  in  Cheyenne 
and  graduated  i  from  the  University  of 
Wyoming  in  19^2  with  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  e  ectrical  engineering,  lat- 
er earning  his  m  asters  degree  in  the  same 
field.  He  joined  ihe  Air  Force  after  grad- 
uation and  received  his  pilot's  wings  the 
following    year.    For    splendid    military 
service,    he    waii    awarded    the    Distin- 
guished   Flying    Cross    and    Oak    Leaf 
Clusters,  Air  Medal  with  seven  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters,    Croix    de    Guerre,    the   Army 
Commendation  Ribbon,  and  the  Legion 
of  Merit. 

His  postwar  issignment  as  chief  of 
the  Air  Defensej  Missile  Division  intro- 
duced him  to  the  then  embryonic  space 
program.  Growing  with  this  program, 
he  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general 
and  respectively  named  director  of  the 
Minuteman  project,  vice  commander  of 
ballistic  systems  and  deputy  director  of 
the  Apollo  program.  Only  9  months  af- 
ter the  latter  assignment,  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Apollo  mission 
and  became  the  youngest  officer  ever  to 
have  held  the  tiree-star  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general. 

Standing  on  tl  e  threshold  of  the  great 
frontier  of  space  in  an  age  where  strong 
defense  is  necess  iry  for  the  preservation 
of  peace,  we  rea!  ize  the  awesomeness  of 
the  future  and  of  er  gratitude  to  General 
Phillips  for  his  si  perb  leadership,  distin- 
guished service  ind  unyielding  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record, 
an  article  on  General  Phillips  entitled 
"Man  at  the  Top  )f  America's  Space  Pro- 
gram," which  appeared  in  the  March- 
April  1969  issue  )f  the  Alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Wy)ming: 
Man  at  thb  Top  or  America's  Space  Procram 
Launching  was  tl  e  smoothest  of  any  In  the 
Apollo  series.  Splasl  down  was  right  on  target. 
The  flimsy  lunar  "sMder"  passed  all  Its  tests! 
Docking  between  s;)lder  and  Apollo  was  ac- 
complished without  a  slip. 

You  saw  It  all  on  TV  and  wondered  at  the 
scientific  achievement  of  man.  Perhaps  you 
knew,  but  did  not  fully  recognize,  the  Im- 
portance of  one  mat  to  this  latest  of  Ameri- 
can space  flights.  Although  the  Astronauts 
aboard  Apollo  9,  the  personnel  at  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  a  ;  Houston,  the  thousands 


of  men  moving  about  like  ants  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, all  work  as  a  team,  the  man  who  stands 
at  the  top  of  America's  space  program  Is  Lt. 
Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips,  who  took  his  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  in   electrical  engineering  in   1942. 

A  quiet,  unassuming  man,  General  Phillips 
has  been  with  the  space  program  almost  since 
Its  inception.  An  officer  in  the  Air  Porce 
on  loan  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA) ,  he  became  as- 
sociated with  the  Apollo  program  early  In 
1964,  and  In  the  ensuing  five  years  has 
guided  America  through  Its  complicated  se- 
ries of  space  flights  that  will  culminate,  hope- 
fully, with  the  landing  of  a  man  on  the 
nioon  next  July. 

One  more  testing  flight,  scheduled  now  to 
go  In  May,  wlU  precede  the  mid-summer 
moon  landing.  This  flight  will  be  a  landing 
rehearsal  within  50,000  feet  of  the  moon  in 
Apollo  10.  Hinging  on  Its  outcome  is  the 
dramatic  flight  that  will  allow  man  to  realize 
his  long  goal  of  reaching  the  moon.  Its 
achievement  will  reflect  the  nation's  vision 
and  the  strength  of  today's  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

When  this  landing  tekes  place  It  will  be 
the  culmination  of  years  of  research  and  test 
flights.  Boosting  Apollo  10  and  the  later  moon 
landing  will  be  Saturn  V,  a  modification  of 
the  original  Saturn  I,  which  took  10  suc- 
cessful payloads  into  earth  orbit  between 
1958  and  1965. 

The  NASA  field  center  responsible  for 
Saturn  development  Is  the  Marshall  Space 
PUght  Center  in  Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  directed 
by  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun.  The  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  In  Houston,  Texas,  Is  In 
charge  of  developing  the  Apollo  spacecraft 
training  the  astronauts  and  maintaining 
flight  control.  The  Kennedy  Space  Center  In 
Florida  is  In  charge  of  preparing  launch 
faclUties  and  conducting  launchings. 

The  first  launch  of  Saturn  IB.  second  gen- 
eration of  the  Saturn  family,  came  early  in 
1966.  Other  launchings  in  this  series  followed 
in  July  and  August  of  1966  and  January 
1968.  Largest  vehicle  In  the  project  is  the 
present  three-stage  Saturn  V,  which  Is  capa- 
ble of  placing  a  payload  of  more  than  125 
tons  into  earth  orbit  or  sending  about  50 
tons  to  the  moon.  Chrysler  Corporation  builds 
the  Saturn  IB  stages  at  the  NASA-Mlchoud 
Assembly  Facility  in  New  Orleans.  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corporation  makes  the  Saturn  IVB 
stage  at  Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 

The  Marshall  Center  and  The  Boeing  Com- 
pany Jointly  developed  the  Saturn  V  first 
stage  and  Boeing  Is  the  prime  contractor. 

The  Instrument  unit  sitting  atop  the  space- 
craft is  the  "brain"  or  "nerve  center"  of  the 
Saturn  vehicles.  Prom  this  center  come  com- 
mands to  carry  out  the  Intricate  maneuver- 
ing necessary  for  the  rocket's  successful  op- 
er.uion  in  space.  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation  is  supplier  of  the  guid- 
ance signal  processer  and  guidance  computer 
and  is  the  prime  contractor  for  the  unit. 

Engines  for  the  powerful  rockets,  which 
generate  a  mean  thrust  of  206,000  pounds,  are 
made  by  Rocketdyne  Division  of  North  Amer- 
ican Rockwell  Corporation. 

General  Phillips  has  been  well  satisfied 
with  the  nation's  space  program  to  date,  with 
the  excepUon  of  the  tragic  fire  In  Houston 
in  1967  which  took  the  lives  of  astronauts 
then  in  training  for  the  next  flight. 
However,  he  feels  that  space  flight  Is  only 


beginning  in  the  modern  world.  In  a  recent 
interview  with  Data,  a  magazine  published  by 
Queensmith  Associates,  Inc.,  in  Washington 
DC,  General  Phillips  had  this  to  say! 
"Manned  space  flight  is  still  in  a  very  prlmi- 
tive  formative  stage,  even  with  the  magnlfi- 
cent  progress  which  has  been  made.  We  are 
still  in  our  infancy.  Compare  it  with  the 
airplane,  for  example.  In  the  very  early  days 
of  the  airplane,  many  people  said  it  would 
never  be  commercially  profitable  nor  mili- 
tarily applicable.  Yet  look  at  the  airplane  to- 
day. Look  at  the  rate  of  change  of  tech- 
nology today  compared  with  the  last  10 
years." 

This  conviction  that  military  applications 
of  space  are  inevitable,  and  that  this  coun- 
try  had  better  be  In  a  position  to  know  how 
to  operate  when  the  need  is  clear,  Is  one  of 
the  many  reasons  Phillips  has  devoted  so 
many  years  as  a  military  officer  to  doing  what 
he  can  to  further  the  development  of  space 
operations,  according  to  Data. 

"There  has  never  been  a  transportation 
medium  in  the  history  of  man  that  has  not 
been  exploited  for  economic  and  military  ad- 
vantage. Space  is  not  going  to  be  any  excep- 
tion," Phillips  said. 

"The  gravest  mistake  that  this  country  can 
make,"  he  continued,  "is  to  fall  to  develop 
the  technology  and  the  operations  that  will 
allow  this  country  to  be,  hopefully.  In  a  posi- 
tion of  initiative  In  Its  own  defense;  but  a^ 
a  minimum  to  be  in  a  position  to  react  if  u 
becomes  apparent  that  some  other  nation 
chooses  to  use  man  in  space  as  a  means  of 
furthering  Its  own  national  interests  by  ap- 
plications to  military  forces.  And  that  day  :s 
coming." 

The  soft-spoken  officer,  who  lives  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  and  has  an  office  looking  o;it 
toward  the  nation's  capltol.  spends  his  time 
shuttling  back  and  forth  between  Washlne- 
ton,  Houston  and  Cape  Kennedy.  He  Is  alwavt 
on  hand  when  a  flight  is  launched. 

He  has  spent  much  of  his  life  travelling 
about  the  globe,  even  before  his  association 
with  the  space  program.  Immediately  after 
graduation  from  UW  he  entered  the  Air  Porce 
as  a  second  lieutenant  and  earned  his  pilot's 
wings  in  1943.  Wartime  duties  included  two 
combat  tours  In  England  with  the  364t.h 
fighter  group  of  the  8th  Air  Porce.  He  earned 
the  Distinguished  Plying  Cross  and  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  Air  Medal  with  seven  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ters, and  Croix  de  Guerre. 

After  the  war  he  remained  In  Europe,  as- 
signed to  theater  headquarters,  Frankfurt. 
Germany,  until  July  1945.  His  meritorious 
service  during  this  period  earned  him  the 
Army  Commendation  Ribbon. 

Prom  1948  to  1950  he  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  earned  an  MS  degree 
there  In  electrical  engineering,  specializing 
in  electronics.  Following  his  graduation  he 
joined  the  engineering  division  of  the  Air 
Material  Command  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB. 
Ohio,  and  remained  there  In  research  and 
development  work  for  six  years,  with  two 
short  Interludes  for  other  assignments. 

At  Wright-Patterson  he  served  as  director 
of  operations  in  the  Armament  Laboratory; 
B-52  Project  Officer;  and  Chief  of  the  Air 
Defense  Missiles  Division,  working  on  such 
missiles  as  Falcon  and  Bomarc. 

Another  period  of  duty  In  England,  begin- 
ning In  June  1956,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  writing  the  International 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  on  use  of  the 


Thor  IRBM.  Later,  as  7th  Air  Division  Direc- 
tor of  Material,  his  duties  Included  aaelsting 
in  the  completion  of  Thor  IRBM  installations 
for  turn-over  to  the  RAP,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  In 
1959  he  was  assigned  to  the  Ballistic  Missiles 
Division  of  the  Air  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command  as  director  of  the  Minute- 
man  program,  where  he  continued  until  Au- 
gust 1963  During  this  time  he  was  promoted 
to  brigadier  general  In  the  Air  'Force,  thought 
to  be  the  nation's  youngest  general  officer. 

He  was  made  vice  commander  of  the  Bal- 
listic Systems  in  August  1963  and  In  January 
1964  moved  on  to  become  deputy  director  of 
the  Apollo  Program.  Nine  months  later  he 
was  appointed  director  of  this  program.  In 
May  1968  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
general,  still  the  youngest  officer  to  hold  this 
three-star  rank. 

Having  been  reared  In  Cheyenne,  General 
Phillips  calls  Wyoming  his  home,  and  his 
mother,  two  brothers  and  a  sister  reside  there. 
Mrs.  Phillips,  the  former  Betty  Anne  Brown, 
Is  also  from  Cheyenne. 

The  general  makes  frequent  trips  to  Wyo- 
ming, among  them  the  time  In  the  fall  of 
1962  when  he  was  named  Distinguished 
Alumnus  of  the  University  and  in  the  spring 
of  1963  when  he  received  an  honorary  degree 
from  the  University. 

Although  General  Phillips  is  the  director  of 
America's  space  flight  program,  he  Is  not  the 
only  UW  alumnus  associated  with  the  proj- 
ect. Literally  thousands  of  alumni,  too  nu- 
merous to  locate  and  name,  are  Involved  in 
both  large  and  small  roles  In  this  all-Impor- 
tant program  for  the  nation's  defense  and 
growth. 

But  he  doesn't  expect  everyone  else  to  be- 
lieve as  strongly  as  he  does,  "until  It  happens 
In  your  own  home  town." 


THE  FBI 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  served  as 
a  special  agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  for  a  short  time  in  the  early 
1940's.  I  have  continued  to  hold  the  orga- 
nization and  its  distinguished  Director, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  In  the  highest  esteem. 
It  htis  disturbed  me  through  the  years  to 
see  the  FBI  unjustly  attacked  by  its  ene- 
mies and  by  extremists  on  both  the  left 
and  the  right.  It  long  has  been  my  con- 
tention, however,  that  the  very  fact  that 
extremists  of  both  the  left  and  the  right 
have  criticized  the  FBI  is  good  indica- 
tion the  organization  Is  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities  in  a  completely  objective 
maimer — exactly  as  it  is  supposed  to  do. 

There  is  a  new  book  on  the  market 
now  entitled  "The  FBI  in  Our  Open  So- 
ciety," written  by  Harry  and  Bonaro 
Overstreet.  In  this  book  the  authors  take 
a  close  look  at  much  of  the  criticism 
which  has  been  leveled  at  the  FBI  and 
expose  it  to  cold,  hard  facts.  I  would 
recommend  this  book  to  every  American 
as  worthwhile  reading.  I  would  also  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  time  an 
excellent  editorial  from  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  Dallas,  Tex.,  of  April  11,  1969, 
concerning  this  book.  The  writer  of  this 
editorial,  Mike  Kingston,  ably  describes 
some  of  the  major  points  In  the  book. 
The  editorial  follows: 
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Thb  Problem  With  the  FBI  Is 
(By  Mike  Kingston) 

"The  problem  with  the  FBI  Is  ..."  So 
runs  the  theme  of  critical  books  and  articles 
about  the  Investigative  arm  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  criticisms  cover  a  lot  of  political  ter- 
ritory: The  FBI  Is  a  police-state  agency;  It's 
commiuilBt-lnfiltrated:  it's  fascist;  it's  pro 
civil  rights;  it's  antlcivll  rights.  So  goes  the 
endless  list  of  charges  that  range  to  the 
FBI's  organization  in  1908. 

The  Communist  party  of  the  United  States 
regrularly  charges  the  bureau  with  police- 
state  tactics  and  opposition  to  basic  consti- 
tutional rights.  This  figures,  since  the  party 
has  been  under  close  observation  for  more 
than  50  years.  Clvll-rlghts  groups  are  equally 
critical,  but  for  a  different  reason.  They  claim 
the  FBI  ignores  their  cause. 

Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstreet  have  taken 
a  new  look  at  the  agency  In  a  recent  book 
published  by  W.  W.  Norton,  Inc.,  "The  FBI 
in  Otu"  Open  Society." 

Most  criticism  arises  from  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  bureau's  basic  nature.  It  was 
organized  as  the  investigative  branch  of  the 
Justice  Department.  Prior  to  1908,  the  de- 
partment's Investigations  were  carried  out 
either  by  private  detectives  or  by  agents  "bor- 
rowed" from  the  Secret  Service. 

Atty.  Gen.  Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who 
was  considered  an  outstanding  liberal  of  his 
day  for  his  record  in  social  reform  work  in 
Maryland,  felt  that  neither  Investigative 
practice  was  acceptable. 

Bonaparte  called  on  Congress  for  creation 
of  the  department's  own  staff.  The  proposed 
bureau's  investigators  would  owe  allegiance 
only  to  the  Justice  Department. 

There  were  abuses  of  power  during  the 
early  days  of  the  FBI.  Finally,  the  corrup- 
tion and  abuses  of  p>ower  during  the  Hard- 
ing administration  prompted  a  houseclean- 
Ing.  Atty.  Gen.  Harlan  Stone,  later  a  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  named  a  young 
attorney,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  as  director  of  the 
bureau  with  orders  to  clean  it  up. 

Hoover's  course  was  simple :  The  FBI  would 
operate  within  the  Jurlsdk;tion  designated  by 
orders  from  the  attorney  general,  the  presi- 
dent and  laws  by  Congress.  And  this  Is  the 
course  it  has  followed. 

The  FBI's  responsibility  Is  to  investigate 
certain  alleged  violations  of  federal  law.  If 
Congress  does  not  grant  investigative  powers 
to  another  agency,  it  automatically  falls 
imder  the  FBI's  Jurisdiction. 

Some  critics  claim  that  growth  of  the  bu- 
reau reflects  Hoover's  personal  quest  for 
power.  But  more  accurately,  it  reflects  ex- 
pansion of  federal  laws  the  bureau  Is  called 
upon  to  enforce. 

The  bureau  is  charged  with  national  se- 
curity under  presidential  order,  and  in  this 
Jurisdiction  It  has  kept  domestic  Commu- 
nists under  surveillance  for  many  years. 
When  a  law  Is  broken,  the  violator  is  prose- 
cuted. The  CPUSA,  consequently,  is  a  vehe- 
ment critic  of  the  FBI. 

Unfortunately,  many  liberals  see  the  bu- 
reau in  the  same  light.  Clvll-rlghts  activists 
have  charged  that  FBI  agents  have  worked 
in  consort  with  Southern  officers  to  deprive 
Negroes  and  others  of  their  civil  rights. 
Some  have  suggested  that  enforcement  of 
clvll-rlghts  laws  be  taken  out  of  the  bu- 
reau's hands  and  given  to  some  other 
agency. 

Typical  of  misinformation  on  which  some 
liberals  base  their  criticism  Is  the  death  of 
clvU-rlghts  worker  Medgar  Evers  In  Jackson, 
Miss.,  In  1963.  Many  charged  that  the  bureau 
should  have  given  Evers  and  his  family  pro- 
tection following  threats  on  his  life.  Its  fall- 
lu-e  to  do  so  was  Judged  proof  that  enforce- 
ment of  clvll-rlghts  laws  should  be  removed 
from  the  bureau's  Jurisdiction. 

The  bureau,  however,  is  not  emjKjwered 
to  provide  protection  for  anyone.  This  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  police,  and  Hoover 
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has  metlciUousIy  separated  federal  and  local 
Jurisdictions  to  keep  the  FBI  from  develop- 
ing Into  a  police-state  agency. 

In  the  Evers  case,  the  FBI  did  investigate 
and  develop  a  case  against  a  suspect  for  con- 
spiring to  violate  another's  civil  rights.  The 
evidence  and  the  suspect  were  turned  o^er  to 
local  authorities,  who  filed  murder  charges. 
Juries  later  acquitted  the  suspect  on  two  oc- 
casions. 

Criticism  from  the  far  right  and  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  is  of  a  different  stripe.  According 
to  them,  the  FBI's  activities  in  enforcement 
of  clvll-rlghts  laws  is  an  indication  that  it 
has  been  Infiltrated  by  Communists,  although 
Director   Hoover   is   spared    direct   criticism. 

And  so  it  goes.  Prom  the  left  and  right,  the 
criticism  continues.  Many  critical  exposes, 
the  Overstreets  observe  and  document,  con- 
tain so  many  inaccuracies  and  innuendoes 
that  at  best  they  are  "intellectually  dis- 
honest." 

So  the  real  problem  with  the  FBI  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  operating  within  the  framework 
of  law  and  presidential  order  as  it  should. 
The  "problem"  will  remain  only  a  figment  of 
imagination  until  the  agency  starts  trying  to 
anticipate  what  Congress  will  pass  into  law 
or  sets  its  own  standards  as  to  which  laws  it 
will  enforce  and  which  it  won't.  Under 
Hoover's  leadership,  neither  course  Is  likely. 


TOWNSHIP  REPRESENTATION  ON 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or  incHioAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legislation, 
cosponsored  by  30  of  my  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  which  would 
amend  the  law  establishing  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions— Public  Law  86-380 — to  add  two 
representatives  from  towns  or  townships 
to  such  commission. 

The  Advisory  Commission,  as  you  will 
recall,  consists  of  members  appointed 
from  the  executive  branch,  the  House 
and  Senate,  Governors,  members  of  the 
State  legislatures,  representatives  from 
the  cities,  representatives  of  county  gov- 
ernment, and,  if  our  bill  is  enacted,  rep- 
resentatives from  towns  and  township 
government.  This  Commission  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  effecting  mu- 
tually advantageous  liaison  between  the 
several  levels  of  government  and  orderly 
participation  by  all  such  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  Federal  programing. 

There  are  more  than  20  States  which 
still  retain  the  township  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  an  estimated  40  million  per- 
sons residing  in  these  towns  or  town- 
ships. Heretofore,  township  representa- 
tion on  the  Advisory  Commission  could 
be  accomplished  through  selection  of 
township  officials  who  serve  on  county 
boards  of  supervisors  as  coimty  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Advisory  Commission. 
With  the  courts'  new  decisions  on  ap- 
portionment of  county  boards  of  super- 
visors and  legal  rulings  related  thereto, 
township  officers  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  serve  on  county  boards  of  supervisors 
in  my  State — and  no  doubt  others — and 
as  a  consequence  the  township  level  of 
government  will  not  be  represented  on 
the  Commission. 
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In  many  States,  township  officers  and 
township  government  play  a  significant 
role  In  our  total  governmental  structure. 
If  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relntlons  Is  to  truly  reflect 
all  political  subdivisions  and  levels  of 
government,  townships  must  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Cbmmlsslon. 

Briefly  stated,  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  would  Increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  from 
26  to  28  members,  the  two  new  members 
to  be  appointe<l  by  the  President  from  a 
panel  of  at  le^st  four  elected  town  or 
township  offlcisjls  submitted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Town  and  Township 
OfBclals.  The  two  new  members  may  not 
be  residents  of  ^e  same  State,  and  shall 
serve  without  oompensatlon  as  is  pres- 
ently true  with  regard  to  members  rep- 
resenting city  and  county  government. 

I  realize,  from  my  conversations  with 
persons  famlliaii  with  the  activities  of  the 
Commission,  thit  others  have  sought  to 
expand  represeotatlon  on  the  Commis- 
sion, for  example  to  Include  county  as- 
sessors. Our  billi  however,  would  provide 
represeh^tlon  for  a  level  of  govern- 
ment— towns  anid  townships — not  a  con- 
stituent office  of  a  level  of  government 
already  represented  on  the  Commission. 
Particularly  i|i  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  represent 
negligible  cost  toj  government,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  maUorlty  of  my  colleagues 
will  Join  in  sui^portlng  this  important 
amendatory  legi|latlon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

which  remained  open.  It  Is  of  some  signif- 
icance that  these  five  centers  were  originally 
scheduled  for  closing  and  were  permitted  to 
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remain  open  while  Poplar  Bluff  was  originally 
scheduled  to  remain  open  and  then  was 
marked  for  closing. 


PopUr 
Bluff 


C«nt»r  A       Center  B        Center  C       Center  0         Center  E 


Enrollment  capacity ^24 

Average  wage  per  piKtrntnt..'.'.'..'..'.'.'///,  jj  54 

Average  wage  per  graduate «ig3 

Percent  of  men  entering  militaiy lll'.l'"  7  6 

Construction  cost """"*'  $794  0Z6 

Construction  cost  per  enrolie«...rj". S3' 544 

Operatin|  cost  per  man-year U' \M 

Cumulative  appraised  value  of  work  proiects         )1  090'2I2 


224  216 

)I.  55  $1.  50 

$1.67  $1.65 

0.  7  2.  4 

$993,700  $1,004,723 

$4,436  $4,651 

$5, 368  $5, 492 

$978,595  $1,000,649 


210  168  112 

J1.58  $1.58  $1.90 

JIM  $1.91  $1.97 

0'  3,4  1.5 

$978,712  $775,115  $674,814 

$4,660  $4,613  $6,025 

$4,777  $5,252  $5,081 

$802, 700  $930, 140  $487  662 


DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR  ACTS  AR- 
BITRARILY tN  CLOSING  POPLAR 
BLUFF  JOB  dORPS  CENTER 


HON.  BILt  D.  BURLISON 

ofi  mssousi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  pp  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaj/ ,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.     BURLIS<i>N     of     Missouri.     Mr. 
Speaker,  a  Job  dorps  center  in  my  dis- 
trict has  been  parked  for  closing.   A 
heavy  preponderance  of  the  credible  evi- 
dence discloses  without  equivocation  that 
a  nimiber  of  lessi  effective  and  less  effi- 
cient centers  are  remaining  open.  This 
is  a  sad  commentary  because  we  are  left 
with  the  very  reali  fact  that  the  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  Labor  permitted 
criteria  other  thah  that  of  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  to  dictate  which  centers  are 
to  remain  open  and  which  are  to  be 
closed.  Below  are] my  remarks  made  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor: 

Statxmknt  or  CoNdaESSMAN  Bill  D.  Bttrli- 
SON,  10th  DisraicTr  or  Missotjri,  Bxtork 
THK  Committee  c^n  Education  and  Labor 
Aran.  19, 1069         1 

Mr.  Chairman,  by(  any  rational  criteria  or 
standard  the  Poplar  Bluff  Job  Corps  Civilian 
Conservation  Center  has  been  a  model  for  the 
program  and  the  embodiment  of  the  Idea 
that  disadvantaged  yoimg  people  need  not 
b«  written  off  as  lo<t,  but  with  enlightened 
training  and  asslsta«ce  may  become  produc- 
tive members  of  society.  That  Is.  by  any  ra- 
tional criteria  except  that  which  must  have 
been  used  by  the  Oepartment  of  Labor  be- 
cause the  Poplar  Blu|T  center  has  been  sched- 
uled for  closing. 

The  table  below  compares  statistically  the 
Poplar  Bluff  Center  with  Ave  other  centers 


Announcing  the  closings  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Shultz  said.  "We  will  build  on  experience 
gained  during  Ave  years  of  Job  Corps  effort, 
expanding  those  activities  that  have  been 
effective  and  eliminating  some  that  have 
shown  disappointing  results."  The  necessary 
implication  is  that  the  Poplar  Bluff  Center 
has  shown  disappointing  results.  I  submit 
that  the  Secretary's  definition  of  'disappoint- 
ing results"  differs  from  my  own. 

Corpsmen  at  the  Poplar  Bluff  Center  have 
assisted  In  the  control  of  128  forest  Ores 

In  1967  and  1968  the  Center  was  Involved 
In  Tornado  assistance  In  sU  cities  In  three 
states. 

Corpsmen  annuaUy  clean  the  levies  In 
Poplar  Bluff  which  protect  this  city  of  20,000 
from  floods.  In  view  of  the  potential  flooding 
this  year,  their  services  may  again  be  needed. 
In  December  of  1967  corpsmen  assisted  in 
the  clean  up  after  a  Poplar  Bluff  school 
burned. 

During  the  past  flscal  year  the  Center  has 
spent  approximately  »5,000  and  many  en- 
roUee  man  hours  completing  community 
projects. 

Cumulative  appraised  value  of  work  proj- 
ects Is  $1,090,212. 

The  above  catalog  is  by  no  means  com- 
prehensive and  presents  only  the  more  visible 
accomplishments.  More  vital.  I  feel,  than  the 
center's  public  works  Is  Its  effect  on  the 
young  men  who  come  to  the  center  hoping 
for  another  chance  to  amoimt  to  something 
and  to  gain  some  measure  of  self  respect. 
Here  the  performance  of  the  center  Is  less 
tangible  but  no  less  real.  The  SecreUry  cited 
length  of  stay  as  one  of  the  principal  cri- 
teria for  determining  whether  or  not  a  center 
should  remain  open.  Yet.  the  Poplar  Bluff 
Center  ranked  14th  nationally  In  retention 
of  enrollees.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  ex- 
ceptional retention  rate  was  accomplished 
with  a  staff  considerably  below  authorized 
strength.  The  retenUon  rate  when  considered 
In  conjunction  with  the  modest  size  of  the 
staff  Indicates  remarkably  capable,  dedicated 
and  eflftcient  personnel  at  the  Poplar  Bluff 
Center. 

The  Secretary  doubted  "that  pure  conser- 
vation work  was  a  useful  skill  for  youngsters 
who  will  return  to  industrial  areas  to  flnd 
work."  Perhaps  much  of  the  training  given 
at  the  center  has  agricultural  application 
but  it  also  has  equal  or  greater  relevance  to 
urban  employment.  At  the  Poplar  Bluff  Cen- 
ter training  is  offered  In  baking,  building 
trades,  auto  mechanics,  limited  heavy  equip- 
ment operation  and  surveying.  A  special  pro- 
gram In  co-operation  with  the  Brotherhood 
of  Painters-Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of 
America.  APL/CIO  was  scheduled  to  begin 
within  the  next  six  weeks. 

"The  relative  Isolation  of  many  centers  has 
contributed  to  their  inability  to  retain  en- 
roUees  for  a  period  necessary  to  achieve  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  educational  and 
vocational  skills."  This  criticism  by  the  Sec- 
retary is  no  more  relevant  to  the  Poplar  Bluff 
Center  than  the  other  criticisms.  Poplar 
Bluff  is  a  completely  Integrated  city  of  20,000, 
and  the  citizens  readily  accept  the  corpsmen. 
The  community  has  two  theaters,  a  munici- 
pal pool  and  park,  a  library,  a  Junior  College, 
and  several  recreation  areas.  Nineteen  miles 
north  Is  Wappapello  Lake  and  Dam  for  fish- 
ing and  boating.  Many  off-center  activities 


are  planned  in  St.  Louis  which  offers  a  va- 
riety of  professional  sports. 

In  addition  to  the  $1,059,840  capital  invest- 
ment which  will  be  lost  if  this  center  is 
closed,  the  economic  consequences  to  the 
area  will  be  significant.  The  center  spends 
locally  more  than  a  million  dollars  each  year. 
This  must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  a  local 
median  Income  of  only  $2,864  and  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  5.6 '^^ .  The  loss  is  certain  to 
be  keenly  felt  by  the  residents  of  the  area, 
but  more  Importantly,  what  about  the  loss  to 
the  young  men  at  the  center?  It  Is  promised 
that  they  will  be  transferred  elsewhere,  but 
what  of  those  who  would  be  coming  to  the 
Poplar  Bluff  Center?  Will  centers  be  rouna 
for  them;  centers  whose  success  is  proven  by 
experience  as  Poplar  Bluff  has  been?  I  have 
my  doubts,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  that 
those  who  can  spare  it  the  least  stand  to  lose 
the  most. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  thrust  of  this 
statement  Is  that  even  though  some  centers 
are  cloeed.  Poplar  Bluff  should  not  be  because 
the  record  clearly  discloses  that  the  Poplar 
Bluff  Center  Is  far  superior  to  many  that 
remain  open. 


TAXES   UP.   PERSONAL  INCOME 
DOWN 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OP    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23.  1969 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
emphasize  once  again  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  implementing  tax  reform 
measures  as  soon  as  possible.  After  an 
extensive  trip  through  my  home  district 
during  the  Easter  recess,  I  learned  just 
how  deep  the  resentment  of  the  taxpay- 
ers over  present  inequities  really  is.  They 
are  upset,  and  justifiably  so.  They  are 
paying  from  20  to  30  percent  of  their  to- 
tal income  in  taxes  while  they  read  of 
inequities  that  permit  others  to  escape 
with  little  or  no  tax  payments. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  Mills,  for  taking  the 
leadership  in  efforts  to  pass  a  compre- 
hensive tax  reform  bill  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  His  efforts  deserve  the 
support  of  all  of  us. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  April  16,  1969,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  which 
points  out  just  how  serious  the  question 
of  taxation  has  become.  I  would  like  to 
insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Tax  Time 
The  Tax  Foundation  has  come  up  with 
some  figures  to  confirm  our  worst  suspicions. 
The  average  person  will  have  to  work 
through  April  27th  this  year  In  order  to  earn 
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enough  to  pay  his  federal,  state,  and  local 
taxes.  That  amounts  to  117  days  working  for 
the  government  out  of  every  365,  almost  one 
day  out  of  every  three. 

Broken  down  Into  hours,  the  average  tax- 
payer spends  two  hours  34  minutes  out  of 
every  eight  working  for  the  government. 

There  are  other  figures  too,  but  they  tell 
the  same  story.  The  average  guy  has  a  well- 
intentioned  but  greedy  monkey  on  his  back 
devouring  a  truly  staggering  portion  of  his 
earnings. 

The  Tax  Foundation  has  done  the  arith- 
metic without  drawing  any  basic  conclu- 
sions. For  that  matter,  the  figures  speak  for 
themselves.  With  this  kind  of  tax  burden 
facing  the  average  American,  tax  reform  Is 
more  than  ever  a  must  lest  the  "taxpayers'  re- 
volt" become  something  more  than  a  Walter 
Mltty  dream. 


GUN  REGISTRATION 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTDCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jan- 
uary 1969  Issue  of  the  California  Mining 
Journal  contains  an  excellent  guest  edi- 
torial by  State  Senator  John  G.  Schmitz, 
California,  which  I  believe  deserves  care- 
ful consideration  by  all  Members  of  this 
body.  With  permission  I  Include  "Gun 
Registration  by  Proxy"  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

GtTN  Registration  by   Proxy 

(By  State  Senator  John  G.  Schmitz, 

California) 

Last  June  and  July  in  the  state  legislature 
we  fought  a  long,  hard  and  ultimately  suc- 
cessful battle  against  proposed  new  restric- 
tions on  the  purchase  and  possession  of  guns 
by  law-abiding  citizens — particularly  the 
Shoemaker  gun  registration  bill.  As  refugees 
from  tyrannleb  all  over  the  world  can  tell  us, 
registration  of  guns  owned  by  private  citi- 
zens Is  a  pre-requislte  to  their  confiscation, 
without  which  no  government  can  feel  secure 
In  eliminating  all  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

In  the  November  elections  Assemblyman 
Shoemaker  was  resoundingly  defeated.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  his  defeat  was 
primarily  due  to  his  newly  acquired  reputa- 
tion as  the  author  of  the  nation's  most  re- 
BtrtcUve  gun  registration  bill. 

The  people  of  California  have  spoken  de- 
cisively against  gun  registration  In  any  form. 
When  President  Johnson  proposed  It  for  the 
whole  nation,  the  majority  in  Congress  and 
many  thousands  of  Americans  writing  to 
Washington  objected  vehemently.  Congress 
defeated  all  gun  registration  bills.  The  only 
new  gun  bill  passed  by  Congress  appeared  to 
be  relatively  innocuous,  restricting  Interstate 
and  mail-order  sales  of  firearms. 

Nationwide  publicity  was  given  to  Con- 
gress* rejection  of  gun  registration.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  lawmakers'  Intent  on 
this  vital  issue. 

Tet  now  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of 
the  federal  government  is  seeking  to  accom- 
plish by  administrative  edict  what  the  peo- 
ple's elected  representatives  In  Congress — like 
their  elected  representatives  in  the  California 
State  Legislature — explicitly  repudiated  last 
summer.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  was 
given  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  new  law  on 
interstate  and  mall -order  flrearms  sales. 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  November  6, 
1968,  Volume  33.  No.  217.  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  gave  notice  of  proposed  new  rules 
on  recording  and  reporting  the  sales  of  flre- 
WTOs  and  ammunition.  The  proposed  rules 
would  require  all  persons  buying  flrearms  or 
ammunition  from  a  commercial  dealer  to  give 
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their  name  and  address,  height  and  weight, 
date  and  place  of  birth,  and  to  provide  iden- 
tlflcatlon.  Most  ominously  of  all,  the  pro- 
posed rules  would  empower  the  Assistant 
Regional  Commissioners  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  require  gun  dealers  to  submit 
regular  reports  of  the  name  and  address  of 
everyone  buying  firearms  or  ammunition 
from  them. 

Ever  since  1938,  gun  dealers  have  been  re- 
quired by  federal  law  to  keep  a  record  of 
firearms  sales,  but  this  record  was  made 
available  to  government  officials  only  to  trace 
weapons  reported  stolen  or  used  In  a  crime. 
Now,  under  the  proposed  new  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  regulations,  the  name  of  every- 
one buying  a  gun  or  ammunition  will  be  on 
permanent  record  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, whether  or  not  the  weapon  was  ever 
Involved  in  any  crime.  If  the  name  of  every- 
one who  buys  a  gun  commercially  Is  thus 
recorded,  along  with  the  name  of  everyone 
buying  ammunition  for  a  gun  he  already 
owns,  we  will  have  gun  registration  by  proxy. 
The  names,  addresses,  and  Identification  of 
all  gun  owners  will  be  available  to  govern- 
ment through  the  list  of  buyers  of  newly  pur- 
chased guns,  and  buyers  of  ammunition  for 
previously  purchased  guns,  all  reported  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  will  of  the  people  and  their  represent- 
atives has  obviously  been  flouted  by  bureau- 
crats who  are  supposed  only  to  execute  the 
laws,  but  in  this  as  in  so  many  othei  cases 
are  clearly  making  law  on  their  own.  Every 
citizen  who  believes  in  and  wants  to  defend 
his  Constitutional  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  should  contact  his  U.S.  Congressman 
and  Senator  by  telephone,  telegram  or  letter 
and  demand  that  this  action  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  be  reversed.  Otherwise  all 
our  earlier  and  apparently  successful  efforts 
to  defeat  gun  registration,  both  In  Sacra- 
mento and  In  Washington,  may  prove  to  have 
been  In  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include 
another  article  from  the  same  publica- 
tion, entitled  "Gun  Laws  and  the  Right 
of  Self-defense,"  and  commend  both  to 
my  colleagues: 

(From  the  California  Mining  Journal,  Janu- 
ary 19691 
Gun  Laws  and  thk  Right  or  Self-Defense 

Some  people  believe  that  the  disarmament 
of  law-abiding  Americans  through  restrictive 
gun  laws  would  greatly  reduce  the  frequency 
of  violent  crime.  In  fact  it  would  put  our 
good  citizens  at  the  mercy  of  criminals  and 
render  them  unable  to  resist  violent  crimes 
In  our  homes. 

The  assumption  that  more  violent  crimes 
are  committed  because  law-abiding  citizens 
are  free  to  own  guns  simply  does  not  stand 
up  to  examination.  New  York  City  has  for- 
bidden hand-gun  ownership  to  nearly  every- 
one for  more  than  forty  years,  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  most  unsafe  places  to  live  in  the 
country.  Here  In  California,  about  80%  of 
the  convicted  murderers  of  1966  had  previous 
criminal  records  and  therefore  could  not 
legally  own  any  firearm — yet  this  did  not  stop 
them. 

In  Switzerland,  the  law  requires  every 
male  adult  to  keep  a  gun  In  his  home,  for 
defense  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  himself 
and  his  family.  But  Switzerland  has  fewer 
murders  per  capita  than  any  other  nation  in 
which  accurate  crime  statistics  are  kept. 

Criminals  will  always  be  able  to  get  gtms — 
If  necessary  by  stealing  them.  No  gun  laws 
win  deter  them  If  they  are  not  already  de- 
terred by  the  penalties  against  the  major 
offense  they  plan  to  commit.  The  rising 
crime  rate  In  this  country  ha*  been  the  re- 
sult, not  of  lax  gun  laws — actually  gun 
laws  have  been  considerably  tightened  In 
recent  years — but  of  the  failure  of  our  courts 
to  convict  many  known  criminals,  and  the 
failure  of  leading  opinion  makers  in  our  so- 
ciety, to  teach  that  each  one  of  us  is  morally 
responsible  for  his  own  acts. 
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The  emotions  prompting  the  demands  to 
register  firearms,  arising  from  the  shocking 
assassination  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy, 
are  easy  to  understand.  But  they  are  being 
cynically  exploited  by  persons  and  groups 
who  have  been  working  for  years  t»  deny 
Americans  the  right  to  own  firearms. 

The  prerequisite  to  abolish  private  owner- 
ship of  any  type  of  gun  is  registration.  Guns 
can  only  be  forcibly  collected  If  they  are  first 
registered. 

If  guns  are  registered  as  a  result  of  one 
killing  they  can  be  confiscated  as  a  result  of 
another.  In  a  period  when  crime  and  riots 
have  become  so  widespread,  to  disarm  the 
good  men  is  ta  Insure  the  triumph  of  the 
destroyers. 


THE    AMERICAN    FLAG:    WHAT    IT 
MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missotmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had 
the  honor  to  take  part  in  an  awards 
ceremony  at  the  Girl  Scout  office  In 
Springfield,  Mo.  The  occasion  was  the 
presentation  of  a  U.S.  savings  bond  and 
an  American  flag  flown  over  our  Capitol, 
to  the  winner  of  the  Dogwood  Trails  Girl 
Scout  Council's  Patriotic  Essay  Contest 
winner. 

The  award,  I  am  pleased  to  state,  went 
to  a  14-year-old  Monett.  Mo.,  High 
School  student  named  Jan  Avondet.  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Avon- 
det, of  Monett.  Jan  was  runner-up  last 
year  and  returned  this  year  to  take  the 
top  spot. 

Miss  Avondet's  essay  was  entitled  "The 
American  Flag  and  What  It  Means  to 
Me." 

With  the  emphasis  of  the  dally  news 
on  the  degrading  of  the  flag  by  some  of 
the  militant  youth  of  our  Nation,  It  Is 
refreshing  to  read  what  this  young  high 
school  girl  thinks  about  our  country's 
flag. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  essay  in  the  Record  so  that  others 
may  share  the  thoughts  of  14-year-old 
Girl  Scout,  Jan  Avondet: 
The  American  Flag:  What  It  Means  to  Me 
(By  Jeanne  Janelle  Avondet) 

When  I  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waving 
In  the  breeze  I  think  of  the  countless  men 
who  fought  and  died  for  this  flag.  Their 
names  were  never  all  recorded  but  that 
doesn't  matter  because  America  will  never 
forget  these  brave  men  who  laid  down  their 
lives  to  preserve  the  freedom  we  hold  so  dear. 
To  them  our  flag  was  more  than  a  scrap  of 
cloth.  It  was  a  symbol  of  all  that  America 
stands  for;  Freedom,  equality,  security,  and 
Justice. 

I  think  of  the  hardships  our  forefathers 
endured  and  the  wisdom  they  had  In  setting 
up  a  nation  which  has  withstood  the  test 
of  time. 

I  see  people  In  Communistic  lands  trying 
to  break  the  bonds  which  hold  them  en- 
slaved. Then  I  realize  how  truly  fortunate 
we  are  to  have  this  heritage  of  freedom  and 
I'm  proud  of  our  bojrs  In  Vietnam  who  are 
fighting  to  help  the  Vietnamese  resist  Com- 
munism. They  are  there  so  that,  as  Lincoln 
expressed  It,  ".  .  .  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  this  earth. 

There  Is  something  proud  and  strong  m 
the  bearing  of  this  flag  as  It  waves  In  the 
breeze.  It  stands  as  the  undaunted  spirit  of 
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the  America^  p«ople.  For  America  has  neyer 
given  up  In  the  past  and,  as  long  as  this 
flag  waves,  we  will  never  surrender  what 
we  are. 

Our  flag  flitands  as  a  challenge  to  every 
American,  Tjie  challenge  to  strive  for  the 
day  when  not  only  American  but  the  whole 
world  will  be-  free. 

1  hope  my  reneratlon  will  accept  this  chal- 
lenge. That  aiU  will  be  our  goal  In  life,  to 
bring  freedom  to  the  whole  world.  May  we 
find  the  couf^age,  strength,  and  wisdom  to 
lead  America!  In  the  path  of  freedom  and 
peace.  < 


ENOT|LFED  IN  OARBAOE 


HON.  tIAMES  J.  HOWARD 

I  or  mw  JXRSXT 

IN  THE  HObSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednfsday.  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  HOWJARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
April  20  Isstte  of  This  Week  magazine. 
Mr.  Thomas  Fleming  has  written  an  ar- 
ticle-on a  matter  which  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  the  United  States  will 
be  facing  for  the  next  few  years.  Mr. 
Fleming's  article  is  entitled:  "Eiigulfed 
in  Garbage,'"  and  discusses  the  enormous 
difficulties  o|ir  country  is  facing  trying 
to  dispose  of  ithe  everincreaslng  amounts 
of  refuse  produced  by  our  citizens. 

Garbage  la  becoming  such  a  large  and 
costly  problem,  Mr.  Fleming  notes,  be- 
cause approj^imately  5.3  pounds  of  waste 
material  is  generated  per  person  on  &n 
average  day  ^ross  the  country. 

Real  garbage,  or  what  is  called  "pu- 
trescent matter"  is  not  the  biggest  prob- 
lem. This  tyi^  of  refuse  consists  of  left- 
over food  scraps  and  the  like,  which  may 
be  burled  several  feet  under  ground  and, 
in  the  course  of  several  years,  will  dete- 
riorate and  become  a  natural  part  of  the 
soil.  The  blggfcst  problem  results  from  the 
development  of  technology  and  modem 
processing  and  packaging  techniques.  Al- 
most everytl^g  America's  housewives 
bring  home  tfom  the  supermartet  is  en- 
closed in  plastic  or  cardboard,  or  glass 
containers.  At  5.3  pounds  per  person  per 
day,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  cities  are 
running  out  of  space  for  garbage  dumps, 
and  considering  the  contents,  it  simply 
cannot  be  bi^ed  in  entirety.  And,  of 
course,  burning  adds  to  the  pollution 
problem.         \ 

I  would  llMe  t3  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Fleming's  article  for  consid- 
eration. It  is  ji  fine  discussion  of  a  prob- 
lem which  b^omes  more  urgent  each 
day: 

ENdULFED  IN    GaKBAOE 

( By] Thomas  Fleming) 

"You  people  ^ave  been  spoiled  for  50  years. 
Rain  or  shine  0r  earthquake,  your  little  pall 
of  garbage  has  been  picked  oft  your  doorstep 
every  Tuesday  |  or  Thursday.  Until  recently, 
you  didn't  glve^  a  damn  what  happened  to  It 
after  that." 

Are  you  llstiilng?  That  Is  the  voice  of  a 
modern  garbage  man.  His  name  Is  Leonard 
Stefanelll  and  he  was  speaking  to  a  group 
of  fellow  San  Franciscans.  But  he  might  well 
have  been  spanking  to  the  entire  nation, 
warning  Americans  that  they  are  In  danger 
of  being  engulfid  In  garbage. 

His  is  by  n  5  means  the  only  ominous 
voice.  Dr.  PhlU^  R.  Lee.  AasUtant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Eduflatlon  and  WeUare.  says,  "We 
have  been  runalng  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  .  .  .  problem,  and  we  are  los- 
ing the  race."  F  rofessor  Ross  E.  McKlnney  of 
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the  tTnlverslty  of  Kansas  vnums,  "We  have 
already  allowed  the  problem  to  exceed  the 
solution." 

There  are  some  prophets  around  the  coun- 
try predicting  that  by  the  year  2000,  garbage 
collection  may  dwarf  civil  rights,  national 
defense,  and  crime  in  the  streets  as  our  No. 
1  political  problem. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  fanciful  prediction. 
Recent  reports  Indicate  that  Americans  are 
already  spending  $4,500,000,000  a  year  for 
refuse  collection  and  disposal  services — a 
sum  that  Is  exceeded  only  by  expenditures 
for  schools  and  roads. 

Why  Is  garbage  becoming  so  big  and  costly 
a  problem?  Approximately  500,000  tons  of 
residential,  commercial  and  Industrial 
wastes,  or  5.3  pounds  per  person,  are  gen- 
erated In  America  each  day.  In  an  average 
year,  a  family  of  six  creates  3,860  pounds  of 
trouble  for  the  garbage  man.  Of  this,  990 
pounds  Is  genuine  garbage — leftover  food 
scraps  and  the  like,  what  the  experts  call 
"pOtrescent  matter" — and  2.870  pounds  Is 
rubbish. 

This  last  statistic  Is  the  real  explanation 
for  the  garbage  crisis.  In  earlier  decades, 
Americans  carried  most  of  their  food  home 
in  paper  bags.  Practically  everything  today's 
supermarket  shopper  buys  is  enclosed  in 
plastic  or  cardboard  or  glass  containers. 

It  doesn't  really  matter  where  the  Junk 
comes  from.  The  problem  is  how  to  collect 
It  efficiently  and  what  to  do  with  it  once  Ifs 
collected.  To  the  citizen,  collection  would 
seem  the  most  Important  facet  of  the  prob- 
lem. Garbage  strikes  have  threatened  a  half 
dozen  American  cities  with  disease  and  social 
chaos   in   the  last   year  or  so. 

Sanitation  experts  are  far  more  worried, 
however,  about  what  to  do  with  the  stuff 
once  it  is  collected.  They  note  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  money  we  are  spending  on  gar- 
bage Is  currently  going  Into  collection  (yet  a 
startling  12  percent  of  the  residential  popula- 
tion, receives  no  formalized  collection  serv- 
ice) and  only  15  per  cent  of  our  cash  is  being 
sp>ent  on  disp>06al. 

Many  people  are  under  the  Impression  that 
most  garbage  Is  burned  In  Incinerators.  Ac- 
tuaily.  there  are  only  about  300  incinerators 
in  the  entire  nation,  most  of  them  in  large 
cities.  Most  of  our  garbage  goes  to  what  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  dump.  There  are 
12,000  of  these  land  disposal  sites,  as  the  ex- 
perts call  them,  and  a  recent  report  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  declared  that  94  per 
cent  of  them  were  "unacceptable  and  repre- 
sent disease  potential,  threat  of  pollution, 
and  land  bUght." 

Nor  should  Incinerator  owners  start  con- 
gratulating themselves.  The  same  govern- 
ment experts  condemn  75  per  cent  of  these 
as  Inadequate,  either  because  they  fall  to 
burn  enough  of  the  garbage  shoved  into 
them  or  because  they  pour  unhealthy 
amount  Into  the  atmosphere  as  air  pollution. 
Aside  from  the  disgraceful  condition  of 
most  dumps,  there  Is  the  blunt  fact  that  we 
are  running  out  of  room  for  them.  New  York 
will  run  out  of  space  altogether  in  four  to 
eight  years.  Philadelphia  has  been  trying  to 
bum  90  per  cent  of  Its  wastes  for  well  over 
a  decade.  San  Francisco  has  had  a  running 
battle  with  siirrounding  communities  over 
where  to  put  refuse. 

All  this  adds  up  to  what  might  be  called. 
The  Lament  of  the  Garbage  Man.  "People 
make  Jokes  about  garbage  men,"  Eugene  L. 
Pollock,  editor  and  publisher  of  Solid  Wastes 
Management,  a  national  magazine  for  the 
sanitation  industry,  says.  "They  tend  to 
think  of  them  as  people  of  little  standing  In 
the  community.  They  don't  seem  to  realize 
they  are  talking  about  the  fifth  largest  serv- 
ice industry  In  the  country.  Nor  do  they  seem 
to  realize  that  a  lot  of  these  so-called  gar- 
bage men  are  executives  running  mixltlmil- 
lion-dollar  operations,  often  using  comput- 
ers." He  also  notes  several  major  schools 
grant  Ph.D.s  In  refuse  disposal  techniques. 
Leonard  Stefanelll  is  typical  of  the  new 
breed  of  garbage  executive.  He  Is  president 
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of  the  Sunset  Scavenger  Co.,  one  of  the  two 
private  contracting  firms  which  handle  ref- 
use collection  and  disposal  In  aan  Francisco 
A  good-looking,  well-dressed  33-year-old 
Stefanelll  told  a  gathering  of  San  Francis.! 
cans  last  year,  "You  people  think  of  us  gar- 
bage men  aa  donkeys  with  strong  backs  and 
weak  minds.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
spent  tremendous  amounts  of  money  on 
modern  research  and  development  to  try  and 
reduce  the  bulk  of  waste  as  much  as  possible 
before  disposing  of  It." 

Most  people  know  that  garbage  men  feel 
underpaid.  But  few  realize  a  more  significant 
Item  in  the  garbage  man's  tale  of  woe.  It  u 
very  dangerous  work.  The  NaUonal  Safety 
Council  recently  reported  that  their  accident 
rate  Is  highest  In  the  country. 

A  great  deal,  however.  Is  being  done.  A 
number  of  ingenious  solutions  are  being 
tested  or  toyed  with  by  scientists  and  sani- 
tation exp)ert8  around  the  country.  One  of 
the  problems  of  the  open  dump  is  being 
solved  by  sanitary  landfill — one  of  the  best 
and  cheapest  methods  of  disposal  now  avail- 
able.  Usually  It  Involves  shredding,  milling 
and  compacting  the  refuse  Into  an  Indlstln- 
guishable  mass,  which  Is  dumped  In  trenches 
scooped  out  by  bulldozers.  It  Is  then  covered 
with  seven  or  eight  feet  of  earth,  and  natural 
decomposition  over  the  next  25  years  con- 
verts It  into  normal  soil. 

Landfill  not  only  eliminates  the  old  smelt- 
ing, rat  infested  dump,  it  can  also  create  new 
recreational  sites  for  land-short  cities  and 
suburbs.  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  is  building  an 
outdoor  theater  on  a  15-year-old  landfill  site. 
The  Borough  of  Etoblcoke  In  metropolitan 
Toronto  has  built  a  ski  hill  out  of  what  they 
call  "selected  sanitary  waste" — 1,500,000 
cubic  yards  of  old  refrigerators,  stoves,  bed 
springs,  lumber,  chemicals — everything  but 
food  wastes.  The  twin-peaked  hill  U  expect  ?d 
to  be  130  feet  high  when  completed.  Other 
communities  have  constructed  golf  courses, 
baseball  and  football  fields  and  even  swim- 
ming pools  on  landfill  sites. 

Around  our  larger  cities,  land  is  simply  too 
scarce  and  too  valuable  to  put  garbage  In  it. 
San  Francisco  and  Philadelphia  are  about  to 
begin  experiments  In  shipping  their  garbage 
200  to  300  miles  away  by  railroad. 

Philadelphia  has  hired  a  private  firm  to 
lug  the  stuff  out  to  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  and  dump  It  into  abandoned  strip 
mines.  The  cost  will  be  $5.39  a  ton,  a  big 
saving  over  the  ciurent  $7.50  a  ton  for  in- 
cineration. Rhode  Island  University,  under 
a  grant  from  the  National  Center  for  Urban 
and  Industrial  Affairs,  Is  studying  the  pos- 
sibility of  burning  garbage  at  sea  In  huge  in- 
cinerator ships  and  tossing  the  residue  over- 
board at  selected  dump  sites. 

The  Inventive  Japanese  have  come  up  with 
another  idea,  a  giant  compacter  said  to  re- 
duce trash  to  10  per  cent  of  Its  original  vol- 
tome.  The  Japanese  at  first  claimed  that  the 
resulting  hard  blocks  of  garbage  could  be 
used  for  construction  work.  But  experts 
quickly  demolUhed  this  Idea.  As  garbage  de- 
cays. It  emits  methane  gas,  and  If  you  sealed 
these  bricks  inside  a  concrete  building,  with- 
in a  year  or  so  there  could  be  an  explosion 

The  fondest  dream  of  the  modem  sanita- 
tion expert  Is  making  garbage  profitable.  In 
the  old  days  farmers  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  collecting  and  removing  garbage  from 
Philadelphia.  Today  collectors  get  up  to  $8  33 
a  ton  for  this  work — plus  the  refuse  Itself— 
and  the  price  Is  considered  to  be  a  real  bar- 
gain. Paper  was  once  salvaged  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cardboard.  Now  It  is  stored  until 
a  private  collector  comes  and  picks  it  up— 
at  a  charge  of  $100  a  month  for  this  service. 
Some  people  have  experimented  with  burning 
garbage  to  produce  steam  which,  in  turn, 
would  run  electric  turbines.  The  Town  of 
Hempstead  on  Long  Island  has  an  incinera- 
tor that  drives  a  2,500-kllowatt  electric  power 
plant  and  420,000-gallon-a-day  water  desalt- 
ing plant.  But  neither  here,  nor  anywhere 
else,  has  anyone  made  such  operations  profit- 
able. 
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The  brightest  hope  In  this  department  has 
been  compoatlng.  For  over  25  years,  various 
countries — Israel,  HoUand,  Scotland,  and  the 
United  States — have  experimented  with  pul- 
verizing and  reducing  the  garbage  to  man- 
ageable brick  form  and  selling  the  stuff  to 
farmers  to  enrich  the  soil.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  Fortune  Magazine  story  grandiosely  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  a  composting  plant 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  operated  by  the  In- 
ternational Disposal  Corp.  The  $1,600,000 
plant  lasted  from  July,  1966  until  the  early 
months  of  1968,  when  It  was  closed  as  a 
public  nuisance  because  of  an  odor  problem. 
But  after  remodeling  It  Is  expected  to  start 
again  soon. 

The  Florida  plant  Joined  a  long  line  of  com- 
posting planta,  stretching  from  Scarsdale. 
U.Y.,  through  McKeesport,  Pa.,  Mobile,  Ala., 
Norman.  Okla.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Houston, 
Tex. — most  of  which  are  already  closed  or 
closed  part  of  the  year.  The  reason  lies  in 
that  earlier  statistic  about  the  preponder- 
ance of  rubbish  In  today's  garbage.  Plastic 
bottles,  aluminum  cans,  paper  and  glass  are 
not  very  soil  enriching. 

Yet  the  composting  idea  has  value.  "These 
commodities  we  are  throwing  away  today 
may  someday  be  In  seriously  short  supply," 
say.s  Dr.  Walter  R.  Hlbbard,  former  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Dr.  Athelstan  Spllhaus, 
president  of  the  Franklin  Institute  In  Phila- 
delphia, argues  that  we  ought  to  "bank"  po- 
tentially valuable  wastes  until  we  know  how 
to  get  at  their  Ingredients  economically. 

Still  another  solution  would  be  the  cre- 
ation of  .self-destructive  bottles  and  cans. 
Jerome  Gould,  the  noted  Industrial  designer. 
Is  working  on  such  a  project,  as  Is  Samuel 
F.  Hulbert  of  Clemson  University  In  South 
Carolina.  Hulbert  says  his  bottle  will  have 
the  same  basic  elements  as  glass  but  when 
It  breaks  It  will  become  soft  and  greasy  and 
melt  away. 

Back  on  the  practical,  everyday  level,  some 
people  are  trying  to  take  the  minor  head- 
aches out  of  the  garbage  problem.  Some 
companies  have  recently  perfected  a  garbage 
can  with  a  bottom  made  of  rubber  cement, 
that  thuds  Instead  of  rattles  in  the  early 
dawn.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Is  experimenting 
with  the  use  of  kitchen  sink  grinders  In  a 
high-rise  apartment  complex.  The  reduced 
garbage  is  piped  to  a  central  building  for 
disposal. 

-Ml  these  changes,  experiments  and  Im- 
provements point  toward  one  conclusion. 
The  garbage  crisis  can  and  must  be  solved. 

The  alternative  may  well  be  the  policy 
currently  being  pursued  in  the  state  of 
ZuUa,  Venezuela.  The  government  had  to 
declare  martial  law  and  send  In  National 
Guard  troops  to  suppress  rioting  stemming 
from  a  strike  of  sanitation  men  which  left 
four  dead  and  dozens  Injured.  To  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  upheaval,  authorities 
hastily  passed  several  laws  which  clearly 
demonstrate  the  dangers  of  uncollected  gar- 
bage in  a  free  society.  One  of  the  laws  stip- 
ulates that  no  couple  will  be  allowed  to 
marry  unless  they  both  produce  certificates 
proving  they  are  up-to-date  In  their  refuse 
collection  payments. 
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erlnarlan,  the  trucker,  the  feed  com- 
panies, the  livestock  commission  firms, 
the  packer,  the  wholesaler,  the  cold 
storage  man,  and  finally  the  merchant. 
Each  plays  a  vital  role  in  keeping  the 
U.S.  citizen  supplied  with  fresh,  cured, 
canned,  or  processed  pork  of  the  high- 
est quality.  As  such  they  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  as  sigrlbuslness  employees  and 
as  a  custodian  of  our  Nation's  health. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  our 
ability  to  convert  more  pounds  of  higher 
quality,  heavier  muscled  pork,  from  less 
pounds  of  feed.  This  gain  made  by  pro- 
ducers has  been  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  form  of  less  cost  for  the 
housewife.  I  commend  the  industry  for 
its  accomplishments  and  its  sacrifices, 
and  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  play 
a  most  Important  part  in  our  meat 
economy. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  PORK  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  pork  industry.  This 
vital  segment  of  the  livestock  economy 
has  made  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
stature  and  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

A  chain  is  built  stretching  from  the 
actual  producer  of  hogs  through  the  vet- 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  CATHOLICS  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social 
tumult  in  Northern  Ireland  is  reaching 
crisis  proportions.  Just  last  night  in  Bel- 
fast another  bloody  clash  erupted  be- 
tween police  and  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tors, leaving  scores  injured  and  the 
streets  littered  with  shattered  glass.  For 
a  half  century  Northern  Ireland's  Catho- 
lic citizens  have  been  cruelly  oppressed — 
forced  to  live  in  substandard  housing, 
forced  to  yield  to  the  contemptuous  and 
contumelious  whims  of  the  ruling  Prot- 
estant majority,  forced  to  accept  "vot- 
ing rights"  eroded  into  meaninglessness 
by  jerrymandered  political  districts  and 
patently  unjust  property  ownership 
qualifications. 

The  country's  moderate  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Capt.  Terrence  O'Neill,  has  threat- 
ened to  resign  unless  the  governing 
Unionist  Party  accepts  his  voting  reform 
proposal  based  on  the  principle  of  one 
man-one  vote.  This  reform,  plainly  and 
indisputably,  must  be  adopted  if  North- 
em  Ireland's  Catholics  are  to  achieve 
even  the  most  remote  simulacrum  of 
social  justice.  Yet  the  Unionist  Party — 
a  political  Institution  characterized  by 
ossified  rightwing  beliefs — appears  im- 
llkely  to  yield.  The  plight  of  Catholic 
citizens  in  Northern  Ireland,  if  it  re- 
mains unrelieved,  may  plunge  the  coun- 
try into  utter  chaos.  Terrorist  bombings 
are  already  taking  place  there. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  made  clear 
its  keen  displeasure  at  the  oppression  of 
peoples  in  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  Ni- 
geria and  here  at  home.  It  seems  only 
just.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Nation  should 
use  its  immense  prestige  and  moral  au- 
thority in  an  effort  to  help  achieve  jus- 
tice for  Northern  Ireland's  Catholics. 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers,  I  feel,  should  exhaust  every  pos- 
sible diplomatic  means  to  help  establish 
civil  rights  in  Northern  Ireland.  To  do 
less  would  be  to  betray  the  principles 
upon  which  the  United  States  was 
founded. 

Bemadette     Devlin,     a     21-year-old 
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Northern  Irish  girl  newly  elected  to  the 
United  Kingdom  Parliament,  yesterday 
made  a  stirring  and  eloquent  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  out- 
lining the  plight  of  her  countrymen.  With 
permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  New  York  Times  and 
Washington  Post  dispatches  describing 
her  speech. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  23,   1969 1 
Irish  Girl  Casts  a  Speix  in  Commons 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
London,  April  22.— A  21-year-old  Irish  girl 
held  the  House  of  Commons  spellbound  to- 
day with  a  maiden  speech  of  quiet  eloquence 
and  powerful  emotion. 

Bemadette  Devlin,  barely  5  feet  tall,  wear- 
ing a  new  blue  dress,  looked  like  a  shy  school- 
girl as  she  stood  In  the  crowded  Labor  back 
benches.  But  there  was  no  shyness  as  she 
spoke. 

The  record  books  show  no  other  case  in 
which  a  member  made  a  speech  on  the  day 
of  swearlng-ln.  She  also  broke  tradition  by 
speaking  on  a  controversial  subject.  Miss 
Devlin  said  she  felt  she  had  to  do  those 
things  because  of  "the  situation  of  my  peo- 
ple." 

She  was  there,  she  said,  for  "the  oppressed 
people"  of  Northern  Ireland — Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant.  She  bitterly  attacked 
the  Unionist  (conservative)  politicians  who 
have  controlled  Ulster  for  50  years  as  men 
who  encouraged  religious  hatred  to  preserve 
their  own  privileges. 

Civil  rights  demonstrators  in  Ulster  are 
demanding  electoral  reforms  to  establish  the 
principle  of  one  man,  one  vote  for  local  elec- 
tions, now  subject  to  property  qualifications 
and  districting  that  Insure  Protestant  con- 
trol. 

In  Belfast  today.  Prime  Minister  Terence 
O'Neill  demanded  that  members  of  the  ruling 
Unionist  party  support  his  proposals  to  carry 
out  the  reforms,  threatening  to  resign  if  they 
did  not. 

No  single  sentence  Miss  Devlin  spoke  In 
the  House  today  Is  likely  to  be  picked  out 
and  preserved  among  great  political  utter- 
ances. What  mattered.  In  her  passion  and 
her  courage,  was  that  London  was  at  last 
hearing  a  voice  not  of  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment but  of  the  tormented  ordinary  people 
of  Ulster. 

"Electrifying,"  was  the  description  of  one 
Tory  member,  Norman  St.  John-Stevas.  He 
said  It  was  the  greatest  maiden  speech  since 
the  celebrated  effort  of  P.  E.  Smith,  later 
the  Earl  of  Birkenhead,  in  1906. 

A  hardened  British  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion commentator,  Conrad  Vossbark,  called 
It  "a  speech  for  human  freedom,  illuminated 
by  poetry."  The  Commons  Itself,  hushed  for 
long  moments  and  then  bursting  out  In  de- 
lighted laughter  at  her  sallies,  seemed  to 
agree. 

Miss  Devlin,  who  won  a  byelection  In  mid- 
Ulster  last  week  eis  an  Independent,  drew 
a  packed  house  with  many  curious  peers  and 
other  visitors  in  the  gallery  for  her  swearing 
in. 

The  Speaker  whispered  with  her,  held  her 
hand  and  then  broke  up  the  Commons  when 
he  said  loudly:  "It  Is  out  of  order  for  the 
House  to  be  jealous." 

The  setting  was  dramatic  because  the 
Commons  was  holding  an  emergency  debate 
on  the  crisis  in  Northern  Ireland.  It  was  the 
more  dramatic  because  one  of  the  first 
speakers  was  a  representative  of  the  Unionist 
aristocracy  that  Miss  Devlin  opposes,  Robert 
Clilchester-Clark. 

In  an  upper-class  English  accent,  he  told 
how  he  had  toured  Londonderry  alter  the 
riot  last  Saturday  night  and  found  "stark 
misery"  of  fear  among  the  people.  He 
blamed  the  Irish  Republican  Army  for  the 
weekend  bombings. 

Miss  Devlin  was  called  next  by  the  Speaker. 
Beginning  "Mr.  Speaker,  sir,"  In  a  small  Irish 
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voice,  she  tailed  for  22  minutes  with  only  a 
glance  or  twj  at  some  notes  In  her  hand. 

The  policy  ol  the  Unionists,  she  said.  Is 
to  keep  Protestant  working  people  agitated 
against  the  R^iman  Catholics  so  they  will  not 
r»bel  against  the  general  poverty  of  Ulster. 

She  agreed  with  Mr.  Chlchester-Clark  In 
his  phrase  "stills,  hvmian  misery"  for  London- 
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rterry.   But.  slie 
night  of  broken 
human  misery . 
"There    Is   i  o 


place  for  us.  the  ordinary 
peasant.  In  Northern  Ireland.  It  Is  a  society 
°^^t;he  landloijds.  who  by  ancient  charter  of 
^Ka-i—  TT  -».  ,  jjQjjj  yjg  rights  of  ordinary 
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Miss  Devlin 
spoke    movingly 
of  Catholics  In 
end  seemed  to  sa 
Protestant 
ment's  control. 

"It   Is   not  suffljilen 
negatives."   r 
Callaghan  In  closing 
debate  on  a  rellj 
the   deployment 
public  utilities. 

Callaghan  said 
with  the  Unionii 
Ireland  to  try  to 
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said,  "I  saw  it  not  In  one 
glass  but  In  50  years  of  stark 


people  in  Norlhern  Ireland  over  such  things 
as  Ashing  and  paying  ridiculous  and  exor- 
bitant ground  rents." 

She  drew  laughter  and  Labor  cheers  when 
she  dismissed   Mr.   Chichester-Clark's   IRA 
charge  as  "tripe,"  and  again  when  she  called 
Captain  O'Neill  "the  white  liberal  of  North 
em  Ireland." 

She  charged  Captain  O'Neill  with  falUng 
to  carry  out  promised  reforms  to  give  more 
housing  to  Ca;hollcs.  and  more  civil  rights 
Then  she  spoke  again  of  the  rioting  last 
aturday  nlghi  in  Bogslde.  the  Catholic  sec- 
tion of  Londonderry,  and  again  scoffed  at 
Mr.  Chichester'  Clark  by  Inference, 
J^^J^^not  strutting  around  with  my  hands 
c,"  she  said,  "touring  the  area 
„  the  damage  and  tut-tuttlng 
every  time  a  pc  llceman  had  hia  head  SllKhtlv 
scratched. 

"I  was  bulldlag  barricades  to  keep  the  po- 
lice out  of  Bogalde  because  I  knew  it  was  not 
-afe  for  them  tc  come  in. 

I  saw  that  nl  ;ht  on  the  "Bogslde.  with  my 
own  eyes,  1.000  policemen  come  In  a  military 
formation  to  tliat  economically  and  socially 
depressed  area,  six  then  12  abreast,  like  wild 
Indians  screaming  their  heads  off,  to  terrorize 
the  inhabitants  so  they  could  beat  them  off 
the  streets  Into  their  houses." 
While  denotu  dng  the  Unionists,  she  also 
ad  hard  word(  for  Labor,  saying  "any  So- 
cialist government  worth  its  guts  would  have 
got  rid  of  them  long  ago."  Prime  Minister 
Wilson,  who  WI5  listening  intently,  Joined 
In  the  laughter. 

After  the  Jabs  and  the  Ironies,  Miss  Devlin 
came  to  a  bltti  r  conclusion,  fatalistic  and 
very  Irish.  She  said  this  whole  debate  was 
coming  "much  too  late  for  the  people  of 
Ireland." 

What  could  tie  British  Government  do? 
she  asked.  It  could  have  troops  take  over  al 
together  In  Northern  Ireland.  "But  the  one 
tmong  all  Ulstermen,"  she 
said.  "Is  that  tjhey  don't  like  Englishmen 
telling  them  whit  to  do." 

The  same  objection  applied  to  the  Idea  of 
Britain's  suspenilng  the  Northern  Ireland 
Government  and  ruling  directly.  Nor  would 
economic  pressu-e  on  the  ruling  Unionists 
work. 
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clflcally  by  granting  one-man,  one-vote  In 
local  elections.  Freedom,  he  said,  "wlU  not 
grow  out  of  a  barrel  of  a  gun." 

I  Rioting  was  resumed  last  night  in  Belfast, 
the  Associated  Press  reported.  Catholic  civli 
rights  demonstrators  stoned  shops  and  buses 
and  set  a  police  barricade  aflame.  About  a 
dozen  protestors  were  Injured  when  poUce 
moved  In  to  break  up  the  melee. 

I  Earlier,  a  Protestant  crowd  demonstrated 
outside  the  Belfast  headquarters  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.,  yelling  and  Jeer- 
ing that  the  BBC  had  distorted  their  alms.] 
The  debate  began  only  minutes  after  Miss 
Devlin  claimed  the  seat  she  won  in  a  by- 
election  last  Thursday  In  Ulster,  as  Northern 
Ireland  is  also  called. 

Normally,  a  new  member  does  not  speak 
on  his  first  day,  and  his  first  speech  Is  usually 
a  non-controversial  effusion  replete  with 
flowery  praise  of  his  own  constituents. 

Miss  Devlin  was  recognized  Immediately 
after  a  Unionist  member  from  Ulster  had 
attacked  the  civil  rights  movement,  of  which 
she  IS  a  leader,  as  infiltrated  by  Irish  Re- 
publican extremists  and  Communists. 

•Mr.  Speaker,  sir,"  said  the  brown-halrd 
girl.  "I  understand  that  In  making  a  maiden 
speech  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  on  a  con- 
troversial issue.  I  am  flouting  the  unwritten 
tradition  of  the  House,  but  the  situation  I 
think,  merits  the  flouting  of  such  a  tradi- 
tion." 

The  packed  House  was  silent  as  she  re- 
called her  own  experience  at  a  demonstration 
last  Saturday  in  predominantly  Catholic 
Londonderry,  in  which  216  policemen  and  80 
civilians  were  Injured.  She  said  she  had 
helped  to  build  a  barricade  to  prevent  Ulster 
police  from  entering  the  area  known  as  Bog- 
slde. where  the  Catholic  poor  live. 

"I  saw  that  night  on  the  Bogslde  1000  po- 
licemen come  in  formation  to  an  economi- 
cally and  socially  depressed  area,  six  and 
then  12  abreast,  like  wild  Indians,  scream- 
ing their  heads  off  to  terrorize  the  Inhabit- 
ants so  that  they  could  beat  them  off  the 
streets,"  she  said. 

Though  she  opposes  all  violence,  she  went 
on,  she  could  not  condemn  Catholics  "who 
wasted  not  one  solitary  stone  In  anger"  to 
force  back  the  police.  Miss  Devlin  asserted 
that  the  ruling,  overwhelmingly  Protestant 
Unionist  Party  has  tried  to  instill  the  idea 
that  the  civil  rights  movement  is  a  Catholic 
uprising  by  forcing  every  confrontation  In 
ghetto  areas  where  Catholics  live. 

Prime  Minister  Terence  O'Neill,  the  moder- 
ate leader  of  the  Unionist  Party,  was  a  "white 
liberal."  she  said,  who  lacked  the  courage  of 
his  own  conviction,  "if  indeed,  sir.  he  has  any 
convictions."  she  emphasized  that  the  dem- 
onstrators were  trying  to  create  a  Just  society 
m  Northern  Ireland  and  not  to  unite  the 
Protestant  North  and  the  Catholic  South  In 
a  single  republic. 

"Of  all  the  solutions  possible,"  said  Miss 
Devlin,  "the  least  popular  would  be  an  agree- 
ment  between   the   two   arch-torles   of   Ire- 

!?;^*'^.«  »,^1"^'  '■^^^'•rtng  to  a  suggestion 
that  O  NelU  should  confer  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter John  Lynch  of  the  Irish  Republic 

Nor  could  she  welcome  troops,  sent  by  the 
British  government,  because  the  "one  com- 
mon point"  among  all  Ulstermen  Is  their  dis- 
like of  the  English.  Her  point  was  that  50 
years  of  apathy  and  neglect  had  made  con- 
flict Inevitable  and  she  offered  little  hone 
for  peacefully  ending  It. 

Her  first-day  speech,  veteran  members 
agreed,  was  remarkable  for  Its  eloquence  and 
astonishing  m  the  case  of  the  youngest 
woman  ever  elected  to  Parliament.  But  it  did 
not  offer  much  help  for  a  government  coplnit 
with  a  condition,  not  a  theory. 

Home  Secretary  Callaghan  dismissed  her 
half-serious  suggestion  that  Britain  should 
abolish  the  separate  Parliament  In  Ulster 
created  In  1920  when  the  Island  was  parti- 
tioned. To  do  that  would  be  only  to  embroU 
Britain  in  the  quarrel,  risking  a  repetition  of 
the  very  errors  Miss  Devlin  condemned  he 
said. 
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Callaghan  urged  the  Northern  Ireland 
Parliament  to  heed  the  cry  of  the  protestors 
and  appealed  to  the  demonstrators  to  sud 
port  O'Neill's  attempt  to  bring  orderly  re' 
forms.  Unionist  members  of  the  Northern 
Ireland  Parliament  are  due  to  meet  Wednes- 
day to  debate  a  reported  move  by  O'Neill  to 
press  for  prompt  enactment  of  equal  votlne 
in  local  elections,  ending  a  system  that  en 
ables  a  minority  of  Protestants  to  control 
cities  like  Londonderry.  ' 

The  Home  Secretary  also  said  he  had  no 
evidence  that  the  Irish  Republican  Armv 
was  responsible  for  fire-bombings  of  post 
offices  and  utility  Installations  last  week  Th. 
Illegal  IRA,  he  declared,  was  "a  motley  col- 
lection"  unlike  the  Irish  guerrillas  who 
fought  the  English  30  or  40  years  ago 

Throughout,  Miss  Devlin  sat  listening  in- 
tently  on  the  Labor  benches  of  the  House 
She  wore  a  blue  woolen  dress  with  a  pasteN 
colored  scarf.  She  had  arrived  from  Belfast 
only  2>/2  hours  before  she  made  her  debut 
Her  arrival  was  delayed  by  a  bomb-scare 
Veterans  said  It  was  the  most  memorable 
entrance  since  Kelr  Hardle,  a  founder  of  the 
Labor  Party,  came  to  Parliament  marchlne 
In  front  of  a  brass  band. 
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OUR  GREATEST  GUARANTEE 
OP  PEACE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  April  23,  1969 

Mr.     WYMAN.     Mr.     Speaker,     only 
through  strength  can  we  deter  and  pre- 
vent aggression  upon  us.  Essentially  this 
Is  why   a   limited   anti-balllstlc-missile 
system  to  protect  our  missile  sites  that 
are  our  principal  retaliatory  deterrent 
Is  advisable.  Without  some  assurance  of 
awful  retribution  should  an  attack  be 
launched  upon  the  United  States,  there 
can  be  but  a  state  of  precarious  vulnera- 
bility for  all  Americans.  No  one,  In  his 
right  mind,  responsible  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  Nation  would  be  willing  to 
accept  responsibility  for  such  weakness. 
Historical  perspective  is  helpful  in  es- 
tablishing these  hard  necessities  of  na- 
tional life.  Such  perspective  is  helped  by 
a  recent  editorial  by  the  distinguished 
columnist,  David  Lawrence,  appearing  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  issue  of  April 
21.  1969.  In  the  interest  of  better  under- 
standing, I  am  inserting  this  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

The  PoLmciAN-AppEASER  "Complex" 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  about  the 
"military-Industrial  complex,"  which  Implies 
that,  for  selfish  and  materialistic  reasons, 
bigger  defense  spending  Is  being  urged  upon 
our  policy-makers. 

But  Is  It  plausible  that  our  civilian  offi- 
cials— the  President  and  his  Cabinet — cannot 
possibly  distinguish  between  wasteful  appro- 
priations for  armament  and  funds  essential 
for  the  maintenance  of  national  security? 

What  shall  we  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
about  the  politicians  In  our  midst  who.  along 
with  the  appeasers  outside  of  Government, 
favor  a  course  which  they  may  not  realize 
could  result  In  the  weakening  of  our  defense 
apparatus  in  a  nuclear  age? 

Unquestionably,  the  resoluteness  of  the 
United  States  in  waging  war  has  been  re- 
ported throughout  the  world  as  diminishing 
because  of  an  alleged  shift  In  American  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  Government  In  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  encouraged  to  believe  that  It 


need  make  no  concessions  at  the  Paris  con- 
ference and  that,  due  to  pressures  inside  the 
United  States,  our  troops  soon  will  be  with- 
drawn entirely  from  South  Vietnam. 

Unity  at  home — which  Is  more  Important 
than  ever  in  wartime — has  not  been  achieved 
In  our  country.  Critics  of  our  presence  in 
Vietnam  have  widely  publicized  proposals  for 
appeasement — something  that  has  proved 
tragic  before.  It  is  manifestly  contributing 
today  to  the  prolongation  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  For  as  the  enemy  Is  given  aid  and  com- 
fort, the  chances  of  an  honorable  settlement 
tend  to  dwindle. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out  In  1914,  our 
people  were  told  by  some  of  the  members 
of  Congress  that  wars  3.000  miles  away  were 
"none  of  America's  business."  The  Imperial- 
istic regime  In  BerUn  took  It  for  granted  that 
American  rights  on  the  high  seas  could  be 
violated  and  nothing  would  be  done  about  it. 
Eventually,  the  United  States  was  forced  in- 
to the  war  to  protect  its  shipping  from  the 
"unrestricted  submarine  warfare"  ordered 
against  our  passenger  and  merchant  vessels, 
even  though  unarmed. 

Before  we  entered  World  War  n,  the  "Iso- 
lationist" sentiment  rose  once  more.  The  mil- 
itarists m  Tokyo  and  Berlin  misinterpreted 
our  detachment  from  the  conflict  during  the 
first  two  years  as  Justifying  the  risk  of  an 
attack  In  1941  on  warships  In  our  own  har- 
bor at  Hawaii.  They  thought  It  would  mean 
only  a  token  participation  by  our  forces  In 
the  Pacific  and  none  In  Europe.  But  the 
United  States  played  a  leading  role  In  fight- 
ing the  war  to  victory  In  Europe  and  In  the 
Pacific  by  the  use  of  all  our  armed  services 
and  resources. 

This  time.  Instead  of  a  fascist  regime  In 
Berlin,  we  see  a  Communist  Government  In 
Moscow  asserting  Its  military  power  In  Czech- 
oslovakia and  throughout  Eastern  Europe. 
We  know  the  Soviets  have  been  and  still  are 
furnishing  arms  and  munitions  to  support 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
well  as  the  Arab  governments  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Plfty  years  ago  it  was  not  so  clear  what 
airplanes  could  do  In  warfare,  and  nuclear 
weapons  which  could  destroy  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  with  one  strike  were  unknown. 
Yet  In  the  face  of  such  dangerous  conditions 
today,  some  men  In  Congress  have  become  ob- 
sessed with  the  notion  that  ""they  can  please 
their  constituents  or  get  publicity  by  call- 
ing for  American  '"withdrawal"  from  all  for- 
eign commitments. 

The  antiwar  demonstrations  in  this  coun- 
try and  In  other  lands  have  been  stimulated, 
if  not  part  Instigated,  by  Communists,  many 
of  whom  travel  across  America  to  help  start 
riots  and  teach  the  tactics  of  rebellion.  Well- 
meaning  citizens  who  do  not  know  the  truth 
about  the  International  situation  are  led  to 
believe  that  our  Government  has  a  "mili- 
tary complex"  and  that  more  federal  funds 
could  be  used  for  domestic  subsidies  if  arm- 
ament Is  reduced. 

The  facts  of  history  are  too  often  Ignored. 
It  Is  Indeed  fortunate  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  fully  aware  of  what  It  would  mean 
to  them  If  they  abandoned  their  defense  pol- 
icies and  began  to  give  way  to  the  aggressor 
government  In  Moscow.  The  ntmiber  of  its 
aircraft  carriers  and  submarines  has  been 
multiplied  in  all  the  oceans  In  recent  years, 
and  Its  conventional  armies  are  big  enough  to 
conquer  Europe  and  thus  threaten  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  "Isolationists"  In  Congress  say  we  must 
turn  away  from  our  commitments  abroad. 
They  do  not  consider  the  risks  that  such  a 
course  would  create  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Isn't  it  better  to  spend  public 
money  to  assure  the  protection  of  our  people 
than  to  divert  these  funds  to  domestic  use? 
The  political  appeasers  may  line  up  votes 
among  the  uninformed  In  our  nation,  but 
failure  to  maintain  our  capability  to  deter 
an  enemy  could  bring  on  a  third  world  war, 
with  casualties  unparalleled  In  history. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Negotiation  from  a  position  of  strength  Is 
logical  and  necessary.  This  may  cost  money, 
but  human  lives  would  be  saved  and  our  na- 
tional security  would  be  preserved.  Military 
power  can  effectively  deter  an  enemy's  strike 
against  us.  It  Is  our  greatest  guarantee  of 
peace. 


IP  YOU  ARE  ACCUSED 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Priday. 
April  18,  1969,  contains  a  brief  statement 
on  the  constitutional  requirements 
placed  upon  the  police  in  criminal  inves- 
tigation and  arrest.  Of  course,  this  brief 
article  cannot  pretend  to  cover  each  sit- 
uation or  the  different  requirements  in 
our  various  State  laws,  but  it  does  offer  a  ( 
good  thumbnail  sketch.  I  call  this  to  your 
attention  with  the  view  that  it  might  be 
helpful  to  police  officers  for  ready  refer- 
ence. 

The  article  follows: 

If  You  Are  Accused 

Taking  the  criminal-Justice  process  from 
Its  beginning,  here  are  the  constitutional 
results  the  Supreme  Court  has  reached; 

At  the  time  police  become  suspicious  of  a 
crime,  or  learn  that  a  crime  is  committed, 
they  must  begin  thinking  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

If  they  plan  to  stop  a  person  on  the  street 
and  question  him,  they  may  do  so  only  for 
the  limited  purpose  of  taking  weapons  or 
contraband  away  from  the  person.  If  more 
than  that  Is  done,  the  person  has  been  "ar- 
rested," and  the  standard  controlling  police 
conduct  is  tighter.  To  be  safe,  legally,  the 
officer  should  warn  the  suspect  of  his 
rights — to  be  silent,  and  to  have  a  lawyer 
advise  him  before  answering  any  questions. 

If  officers  plan  to  search  for  evidence — 
either  by  physical  search  or  by  "eavesdrop- 
ping" on  conversations — they  must  get  a 
warrant  to  do  so,  provided  there  is  time.  If 
there  Isn't  time,  they  will  have  rigorous  ex- 
plaining to  do  in  order  to  justify  their 
searching. 

If  the  search  Is  valid,  officers  need  not  stop 
when  they  come  upon  evidence  that  will  help 
them  build  their  case,  even  though  that  evi- 
dence Is  not  a  weapon,  stolen  goods  or  con- 
traband, or  "Instruments  of  the  crime." 

Officers  who  take  Items  In  violation  of  the 
court's  doctrines  on  legal  searches  risk  for- 
feiting their  entire  case,  since  Illegally  seized 
evidence  Is  forbidden  at  the  trial. 

At  any  "critical"  stage  In  the  proceeding 
that  a  susptect  himself  Is  confronted  by  the 
p>olice,  the  suspect  has  a  right  to  be  advised 
by  a  lawyer.  That  Includes  occasions  when 
he  Is  put  in  a  ;>olice  "lineup"  where  eyewit- 
nesses to  a  crime  may  try  to  identify  the 
suspect,  when  he  Is  put  under  questioning  In 
a  police  station,  or  when  he  Is  accosted  even 
In  his  home. 

If  the  prosecutor  plans  to  try  the  suspect, 
he  must  move  with  some  dispatch  to  get  the 
trial  started.  Allowing  a  criminal  charge 
merely  to  stand  on  the  books  may  lead  to  Its 
nullification.  When  the  trial  begins,  it  must 
be  a  public  trial. 

At  the  trial  Itself,  the  suspect  is  entitled 
to  stay  off  the  stand  entirely.  If  he  does  so. 
the  prosecutor  may  not  comment  upon  his 
failure  to  testify  as  If  that  were  silent  ad- 
mission of  guilt. 

The  prosecution  has  a  duty  not  to  con- 
ceal any  of  its  crucial  evidence  from  the  sus- 
pect's defense  lawyer.  That  Is  particularly 
true  If  the  prosecution  has  something  In  Its 
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possession  that^would  exonerate  the  suspect 
If  disclosed. 

The  suspect  has  a  right  to  know  who  Is 
testifying  against  him,  either  In  person  or  by 
statements  being  relied  upon  by  the  prosecu- 
tion. The  suspect  has  a  right  to  have  what- 
ever witnesses  he  wishes,  and  these  may  be 
forced — by  subpoena — to  appear. 

It  Is  up  to  the  suspect  to  demand  or  to 
forgo  a  Jury  trial.  If  he  Insists  upon  one,  he 
can  be  made  to  suffer  no  extra  penalty  for 
having  Insisted.  Por  example,  a  greater  pun- 
ishment cannot  be  meted  out  at  the  hands  of 
a  Jury  if  a  Judge  was  not  free  to  hand  down 
an  Identical  sentence  without  a  Jury. 

If  the  crime  for  which  the  suspect  is  on 
trial  is  one  for  which  the  death  penalty  may 
be  Imposed,  the  s\jsp>ect  has  a  right  to  have 
some  people  opposed  to  capital  punishment 
considered  for  the  Jury. 

When  the  trial  is  over,  a  convicted  man  Is 
to  have  an  equal  right  to  appeal  even  when 
he  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  doing  so 
He  is  entitled  to  have  the  necessary  papen 
paid  for  by  the  state. 

If  he  loses  his  direct  appeal,  he  still  Is  not 
lost.  He  may  continue  to  challenge  his  trial 
in  an  appvarently  unending  number  of  "ha- 
beas corpus"  petitions — demands  that  he  be 
freed  on  grounds  that  he  Is  being  held  un- 
lawfully. The  courts  frown  on  ""frivolous" 
filing  of  these  petitions,  but  Judges  are  not 
free  to  Ignore  them. 

If  the  convicted  man  Is  In  prison  and  can- 
not get  legal  advice  from  any  outside  source, 
he  may  ask  a  fellow  inmate  with  some  legal 
know-how  to  help  him  draft  his  papers  and 
petitions. 


NATIONAL  SHRINE   HOSPITAL   DAY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  47  years  the  Shriners  Hospi- 
tals for  Crippled  Children  have  been  one 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  philanthropists. 

All  Americans  have  benefited  from  the 
efforts  to  the  Noble  Order  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine's  efforts  in  behalf  of  needy  chil- 
dren of  all  races,  creeds,  and  colors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday,  May  18,  1969  has 
been  oCQcially  designated  as  National 
Shrine  Hospital  Day  for  the  19  orthope- 
dic and  three  bums  institutes  located 
throughout  the  continental  United 
States,  Hawaii,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 
Wherever  possible,  the  units  will  cele- 
brate the  day  with  open  houses  and  other 
birthday  activities. 

The  47-year-old  history  of  Shriners 
Hospital  has  been  filled  with  miracles,  as 
is  apparent  from  statistics  such  as  more 
than  140,000  children  of  all  races  and 
creeds  who  have  been  cured  or  materially 
helped:  235.384  surgical  techniques  have 
been  pjerformed;  587,224  casts  and  140,- 
412  braces  have  been  applied,  and  a 
staggering  13,415,823  patient  days  have 
been  logged.  These  statistics  are  as  of 
December  31.  1968. 

In  addition  to  the  above  figures,  which 
reflect  only  the  19  orthopedic  hospitals, 
the  Shrine  fraternity  now  has  three  bum 
units  which  offer  the  finest  and  most 
modern  treatment  available  for  bum- 
injured  children.  During  the  past  3  years, 
the  bums  units  have  treated  more  than 
1,100  cases.  Conservative  estimates  show 
average  costs  for  each  bum  patient  ex- 
ceed $10,000. 
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Bffr.  Speaker,   as  one  who  is  not  a 

Shriner  but  wpo  is  deeply  grateful  for 
what  the  Nobles  have  done,  I  would  like 
to  wish  this  f^-aternal  order  continued 
success  in  its  dedicated  work  in  behalf 
of  our  children; 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  man 
never  stands  aj$  tall  as  when  he  stoops 
to  help  a  child  j  This  being  so,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Nobje  Order  stand  tall  indeed. 
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fathers  would  have  been  the  flnt  to  tell  lu 
to  amend  their  masterpiece  if  necessary. 

Tm  sick  of  being  assured  that  the  rabble- 
rousers  are  only  a  small  minority.  Sflnorltlea 
have  caused  revolutions  before  this. 

Yes.  Mr.  Congressman,  I'm  sick — sick  with 
fear. 

I  hope  you  are  too. 
Sincerely, 


April  23,  1969 


A    CONSTI' 
PLECTS  THE 


TTiTENT'S    LETTER    RE- 
MOOD  OF  AMERICA 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SANITATION 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

lor  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSf  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents  which  I  feel  pretty 
well  reflects  th4  general  mood  of  Amer- 
icans everywhete.  including  myself.  As 
a-result-I  woula  like  to  share  this  letter 
with  my  colleagues.  Having  received  per- 
mission I  inseri  this  letter  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point: 

Wellington,  Kans.. 
I  April  19.  1969. 

Hon.  Joseph  SKufcirz. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.\ 

DxAa  Sa :  Thiflj  has  not  been  an  unusual 
day  In  my  life.  The  press  coverage  has  been 
no  more  deploraUle  than  usual.  Advertising 
via  television  ha^  been  Just  as  obnoxious. 
The  same  sense  pf  doom  prevails  In  every 
conversation. 

A  fourth- rate  rtlUtary  power  shoots  down 
a  United  States  plane  and  despite  campaign 
criticisms  and  pibmlses,  we  "play  It  cool." 
A  militant  Neg^o  Is  given  a  speaking  en- 
gagement ( which  i  only  encourages  his  mili- 
tancy) and  tells  lils  audience  that  July  will 
be  hot  In  more  wa^s  than  one. 

The  National  M  elf  are  Organization  meets 
and  plans  "shop-las"  and  "shoe-Ins"  to  bug 
private  enterprise  out  of  existence.  They  de- 
mand more  for  no  thing  and  the  unorganized 
middle-class  taxpiyer  works  harder  and  pavs 
more. 

Brilliant  unlvenlty  students  expound  with 
radical  Impatlencii.  showing  their  Immatu- 
rity and  inexperience.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple have  made  youth  a  god  and  so  we  are 
afraid  of  them.  So.  If  they  don't  like  what  our 
hard  earned  dollars  have  bought  for  them, 
they  destroy  It. 

Federal  funds  h«lp  pay  for  'flrst  rate  hous- 
ing for  the  poor"  4nd  the  unorganized  mid- 
dle-class taxpayer*  many  of  whom  don't  live 
In  first  rate  housing,  pay  for  It. 

Six-year-olds  civer  their  mouths  and 
snicker  at  the  wor^  "love,"  the  United  States 
mail  Is  loaded  wlkh  filth  that  shocks  the 
average  citizen,  students  urge  the  end  of 
ROTC  In  our  coUefes,  but  no  one  asks  them 
how  they  would  liMe  to  live  without  the  pro- 
tection of  our  miliary. 

Politics,  which  should  be  an  exciting  and 
rewarding  profession,  has  become  a  distaste- 
ful word.  i 

Mr.  CongressmMi,  everyone  I  know  la 
scared — scared  of  ^hat  is  happening  to  our 
country.  My  husbafld  and  my  son  have  fought 
for  It  and  now  ^  want  to  know  how  to 
save  It. 

I'm  sick  of  even^ne  agreeing  that  we  are 
In  a  bad  way  and  ^Ing  on  about  their  busi- 
ness. I'm  sick  of  o|ir  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  being  so  fearful  of  treading  on 
someone's  rlghu  ^at  they  walk  all  over 
the   rights  of  the  |  majority.   Our   founding 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  the  text  of  an  article  by 
the  director  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  at  Marlon,  Dl.,  Mr.  Louis 
M.  Prazler,  Jr.,  a  longtime  employee  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  who  holds 
a  master's  degree  In  hospital  adminis- 
tration. He  discusses  a  subject  vital  bo 
the  operation  of  all  hospitals;  namely, 
housekeeping  and  control  of  sanitary 
conditions : 

RiXATioNSHip  Between  SANiTAaiANS,  Envi- 
ronmental Health  OmcERS,  and  Execu- 
tive HOUSEKEEPEES 

(By  Louis  M.  Prazler,  Jr.) 
What  Is  the  relationship  between  a  sani- 
tarian, an  environmental  health  officer,  and 
an  executive  housekeeper?  Generally,  envi- 
ronmental health  officer  and  sanitarian  are 
defined  as  staff  positions  established  to  ad- 
vise, assist,  and  follow  up,  but  not  to  per- 
form the  basic  activities  that  will  activate 
their  recommendations,  and  executive  house- 
keeper Is  defined  as  primarily  a  director  of 
operational  activities  that  require  some  re- 
lated professional  knowledge. 

Each  of  these  three  specialties  has  a  re- 
quired capability  for  which  the  basic  pro- 
fessional knowledge  Is  already  present  else- 
where on  the  hospital  staff.  Staff  members 
with  different  titles  and  different  primary 
professional  Interests  not  only  have  the  basic 
knowledge  but  provide  advice  and  assistance. 
This  body  of  knowledge  is  avaUable  In  estab- 
lished committees  that  are  common  to  all 
hospitals  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals.  But  this 
fragmentation  of  knowledge  gives  rise  to  the 
specialist's  claim  that  he  will  provide  better 
or  more  concentrated  attention  to  the  situ- 
ations and  problems  that  arise. 

The  limited  number  of  publications  about 
the  relationship  between  these  specialties 
Indicates  definite  overlapping  of  the  fimc- 
tlons  for  which  each  claims  some  responsi- 
bility. This  article  examines  each  of  the  three 
specialties,  comments  on  their  relationship, 
and  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  practical  wed- 
ding of  the  concepts. 

SAUK   FUNCTIONS,   DITFEKENT  TITLES 

The  responsibilities  of  the  environmental 
health  officer  and  the  sanitarian  do  not  in- 
clude the  operational  aspects  of  the  execu- 
tive housekeeper's  Job.  The  executive  house- 
keeper Is  primarily  an  administrator,  super- 
visor, and  accompllsher  of  fundamental 
activities.  An  executive  housekeeper  has 
knowledge  in  many  of  the  areas  that  concern 
the  sanitarian  and  the  environmental  health 
officer  but  Is  attuned  to  dally  operational 
accomplishment  of  tasks.  The  environmental 
health  officer  and  the  samtarlan,  on  the  other 
hand,  reconmiend  the  rules  of  sanitation,  are 
more  professionally  oriented  and  are  con- 
cerned with  causes  and  effects. 


In  examining  the  functions  of  the  sani- 
tartan,  the  environmental  health  officer,  and 
the  executive  housekeeper.  It  U  apparent  that 
very  little  difference  exists  between  those  of 
the  sanitarian  and  thoee  of  the  environ- 
mental health  officer.  In  fact,  the  terms 
"environmental  health  officer"  and  "sani- 
tarian" are  used  more  or  less  Interchance- 
ably.  * 

^jeclflcally,  their  functions  Include  ad- 
vising about  the  use  of  sanitation  methods 
to  prevent  transmission  of  disease  by  mi- 
crobes. Sanitarians  have  become  associated 
with  safe  air,  water,  and  food  and  with  other 
problems,  such  as  garbage  disposal  and  ver- 
min control.  They  are  concerned  with  the 
effects  of  heating,  cooUng,  ventilation,  and 
air  flow.  They  are  specialists  In  environmen- 
tal problems  that  affect  health.  Some  sani- 
tarians' duties  also  Include  development  of 
radiological  health  and  general  safety  pro- 
grams.  Sanitarians  are  primarily  Investiga- 
tors, sdentlflcally  trained  and  oriented  to 
locate  health  hazards,  make  recommenda- 
tions to  correct  these  hazards,  and  follow 
up  to  ensure  their  correction. 

A  sanitarian  is  required  to  possess  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  with  a  major  in 
a  scientific  field.  To  become  a  registered 
sanitarian,  he  must  pass  the  examination 
administered  by  the  National  Association  of 
Sanitarians.  The  trend  appears  to  be  toward 
a  master's  degree  program  for  sanitarians, 
but  a  license  Is  not  mandatory  in  those  states 
where  no  licensure  law  exists. 

Since  the  functions  of  a  sanitarian  and 
an  environmental  health  officer  are  so  simi- 
lar. It  follows  that  no  basic  difference  in 
ftmctlons  exists,  but  only  a  difference  ;n 
titles.  Therefore,  the  remainder  of  this  ar- 
ticle considers  sanitarians  and  envlronmentnl 
health  officers  as  functioning  in  the  same 
field. 

INFLUENCE   OF   SPECIALISTS 

The  trend  today  seems  to  be  to  employ 
specialists  who  set  up  methods  and  controls 
but  who  do  not  actually  practice  the  funda- 
mental activities  they  establish.  This  trend 
appears  to  be  present  In  the  appointment  of 
environmental  health  officers  and  sanitarians 
on  hospital  staffs. 

The  skills  and  knowledge  they  possess  are 
already  present  on  the  hospital  staff,  al- 
though generally  not  embodied  In  one  person. 
Mechanisms  to  give  attention  to  this  field  of 
special  interest  exist  In  accredited  hospitals 
In  the  form  of  the  Infection  control  commit- 
tee, the  safety  committee,  etc.  and  In  the  per- 
sonages of  radiologists,  pathologists,  physi- 
cists, physicians,  dietitians,  etc.  These  mecha- 
nisms can  be  activated  by  existing  depart- 
ment heads. 

The  implication  by  some  authors,  that  en- 
vironmental health  officers  or  sanitarians 
are  needed  in  hospitals  because  environmen- 
tal health  controls  are  seriously  lacking,  Is 
questionable.  The  hazard  In  the  hospital  en- 
vironment Is  not  a  new  phenomenon  that 
has  gone  undetected  or  without  active  atten- 
tion. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  need  for  at- 
tention to  the  problems  these  specialists 
mention.  It  Is  a  matter  of  degree.  If  this 
need  Is  present  In  all  hospitals,  then  the 
existence  of  other  Investigative  bodies  to 
which  hospitals  pay  fees  for  this  kind  of 
assistance  Is  questionable.  Local  governmen- 
tal sanitary  controls  will  siu'ely  continue. 

Why  is  there  a  need  for  a  full-time  special- 
ist to  oversee  these  functions?  The  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  has 
as  an  Important  part  of  its  surveyors'  Investi- 
gations the  very  things  these  specialists 
would  review,  and  it  accepts  committee  Im- 
plementation and  control  of  these  sanitation 
requirements  as  being  responsive  to  both 
need  and  practical  application.  Unless  the 
Joint  Commission  changes  its  committee  re- 
quirements, the  environmental  health  officer 
or  sanitarian  would  still  have  to  work  closely 
with  established  committees. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  a  high-level  com- 
mittee made  up  of  specialists  and  the  per- 
sonnel who  actually  carry  out  the  functions 
can  be  effective.  But  management  still  has 
to  implement  and  enforce  the  rules  of  prac- 
tice that  are  established.  A  committee  Is  a 
staff  arm  of  management  In  that  It  advises, 
assists,  and  recommends.  Likewise,  the  envi- 
ronmental sanitation  specialist  advises,  as- 
sists, and  recommends,  although  he  probably 
would  be  given  more  specific  control  activ- 
ities than  a  committee. 

If  a  committee's  know-how  is  not  accom- 
panied by  decisive  action,  management  might 
come  to  hire  a  specialist.  However,  manage- 
ment should  carefully  examine  Its  own  at- 
titude and  leadership.  Occasionally,  It  takes 
another  aspirin  for  a  headache  without  look- 
ing objectively  for  the  cause.  Subsequently, 
Parkinson's  Law  comes  Into  play,  and  the 
specialist  might  also  have  difficulty  In  effec- 
tuating his  programs. 

WHEN    A    SANITATION    SPECIALIST? 

In  the  author's  opinion,  the  need  for  this 
specialized  knowledge  to  be  centered  in  one 
person  depends  on  the  size  and  the  complexity 
of  the  hospital. 

The  average  hospital  probably  doesn't  need 
a  full-time  environmental  health  officer  or 
sanitarian  but  may  have  need  for  consultant 
assistance.  It  might  be  feasible  for  a  group  of 
smaller  hospitals  to  hire  an  environmental 
health  officer  or  sanitarian  to  serve  all  of 
them  and  thereby  give  specialized  attention 
to  their  Individual  problems. 

Very  large  and  complex  hospitals  probably 
could  justify  a  full-time  specialist  to  ensure 
proper  attention,  because  the  usual  commit- 
tees could  have  difficulty  monitoring  the 
widespread  sanitation  activities  of  a  large 
facility.  However,  the  standing  committees 
would  still  be  required  by  the  Joint  Commls- 
Elon  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  and  other 
organizations.  F^irthermore.  management 
must  continue  to  have  responsibility  for  im- 
plementation of  programs  and  must  be 
guided  by  the  medical  staff.  Inherent  In  the 
medical  staff  and  Its  professional  support 
elements  Is  all  the  knowledge  that  an  envi- 
ronmental health  officer  or  sanitarian  would 
provide.  The  need  for  a  sanitation  specialist 
la  duplication  that  probably  is  unnecessary 
on  a  full-time  basis  except  In  the  largest, 
most  complex  hospitals. 

THE    EXECUTIVE    HOUSEKEEPER 

The  executive  housekeeper's  job  Is  pri- 
marily operational.  Inherent  In  his  Job  are 
certain  staff  functions  that  are  fairly  con- 
stant. In  the  tisual  situation  he  activates  the 
rules  and  guidelines  established  by  top  man- 
agement to  ensure  a  proper  environmental 
sanitation  milieu.  To  do  this,  he  must,  of 
necessity,  possess  some  knowledge  In  all  the 
areas  of  environmental  sanitation  and  their 
effects  on  health. 

Because  of  lack  of  Interest  or  control  on 
the  part  of  appropriate  professional  special- 
ists, the  executive  housekeeper  frequently 
becomes  the  expert  In  various  matters.  It  la 
only  natural  that  he  should  become  vitally 
Interested,  because  he  must  deal  with  the 
actual  situation  every  day.  He  must  be  able 
to  control  or  eliminate  all  the  things  the 
environmental  health  officer  or  sanitarian 
says  are  bad  for  the  hospital.  Whether  or  not 
Buoh  a  specialist  is  present  on  the  hospital 
staff,  the  executive  hoiisekeeper  has  to  take 
the  same  actions. 

The  functions  of  the  executive  housekeeper 
in  all  hospitals  Include  Important  staff  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  hospital  executive  offi- 
cer, but  primarily  his  functions  are  opera- 
tional. The  operational  functions  he  per- 
forms cover  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  that 
includes  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
many  subjects  of  primary  interest  to  the 
environmental  health  officer  or  sanitarian. 
Some  of  these  operational  functions  are  basic 
day-to-day  cleaning  maintenance;  collecting 
bacterial  samples;  operation  of  the  laundry; 
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acquisition,  distribution,  and  control  of 
linen;  acquisition  and  issue  of  uniforms; 
pest  control;  waste  and  trash  removal  to  the 
point  of  disposal;  Interior  decoration;  and 
management  of  dormitory  rooms. 

To  bring  these  responsibilities  to  success- 
ful operational  statiis,  the  executive  house- 
keeper must  be  knowledgeable  about  the 
oompoeltlon  of  surfaces  to  be  cleaned,  the 
content  of  products  used  to  achieve  the  ac- 
cepted level  of  cleanliness,  and  the  perform- 
ance specifications  of  equipment.  He  must 
possess  knowledge  of  fabrics  used  In  linens 
and  uniforms,  as  fabrics  are  changing  radi- 
cally. A  good  knowledge  of  laundering  tech- 
niques and  of  the  capabUlty  and  capacity  of 
laundry  maclilnery  U  vital.  Knowledge  of 
pests  and  pesticides  Is  necessary.  He  must 
know  how  to  develop  decoration  plans  and 
be  acquainted  with  sources  of  furniture, 
furnishings,  and  decorative  Items  that  are 
suitable    for    hospital    use. 

The  executive  housekeeper  Is  the  staff 
specialist  that  advises  top  management  in 
these  areas,  but  above  all  he  must  be  a  man- 
ager with  the  ability  to  evoke  from  his  em- 
ployees performance  that  will  ensure  a  clean 
and  pleasing  hospital  environment. 

The  executive  housekeeper  often  has  a 
general  college  background.  By  its  require- 
ment of  a  bachelor's  degree  that  Includes 
specific  related  course  requirements,  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Housekeepers  Association 
has  expressed  the  desirability  for  generalized 
college  training  as  a  prerequisite  to  certifi- 
cation. 

SUMMARY 

There  Is  almost  no  difference  between  an 
environmental  health  officer's  and  a  sani- 
tarian's responsibilities,  but  there  is  a  defi- 
nite working  relationship  between  an  en- 
vironmental health  officer,  a  sanitarian,  and 
an  executive  housekeeper.  An  executive 
housekeeper  has  fewer  responsibilities  In  the 
scientific  or  medical  realm  but  many  more  In 
the  operational  realm  than  an  environmental 
health  officer  or  sanitarian.  The  executive 
housekeeper  has  a  major  role  in  successful 
hospital  operation  whether  or  not  an  environ- 
mental health  officer  or  sanitarian  Is  on  the 
staff  full  time,  part  time,  as  a  consultant,  or 
not  at  all. 

Local  circumstances  will  determine  wheth- 
er a  need  for  an  environmental  health 
officer  or  sanitarian  Is  Justified  or  whether 
existing  and  required  committees  can  give 
adequate  professional  leadership  and  guid- 
ance to  the  executive  housekeeper  and  other 
department  heads.  The  exception  wUl  surely 
exist  when  a  specialist  is  available  who  can 
combine  all  of  these  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities and  apply  them  practically. 

Prom  a  practical  view  point,  these  special- 
ties would  not  nUx  well.  The  environmental 
health  officer  or  sanitarian  functions  In 
many  areas  that  are  not,  by  current  stand- 
ards, part  of  the  executive  housekeeper's  re- 
sponsibilities, and,  conversely,  does  not 
normally  function  In  the  operational  areas 
assigned  to  the  executive  housekeeper. 


MORTON  COMMENDS  PRESIDENT 
FOR  CONCERTED  ATTACK  ON  OR- 
GANIZED   CRIME 
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I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  law  enforcement  rests 
with  the  State  and  local  governments. 
But  it  must  be  conceded  that,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  local  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies cannot  cope  effectively  with  the 
grave  internal  threat  posed  by  organized 
crime.  Jurisdictional  limitations  and  lack 
of  sufficient  funds  to  provide  adequate 
manpower  and  modem  equipment  are 
among  the  most  frequently  cited  ob- 
stacles to  the  attainment  of  this  objec- 
tive. Organized  crime,  therefore,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  particular  Federal  concern. 

The  President  is  moving  against  illicit 
business  activity  on  two  fronts.  Federal 
capabilities  are  being  increased  dramati- 
cally; at  the  same  time,  much-needed 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments 
is  being  increased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  the  Congress  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  lend  assistance 
to  the  President's  program  by  enacting 
legislation  which  will  provide  law  en- 
forcement with  additional  tools  in  the 
evidence-gathering  process. 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OP    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  body  owes  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  the  President  for  the  steps  he 
has  taken  and  the  measures  he  proposed 
today  to  rid  the  country  of  organized 
crime. 


AMERICAN  HUNGARIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS' WORK  IN  FOREIGN  POL- 
ICY RESEARCH 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  15,  under  a  special  order.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  analyzing  U.S.  policies  to- 
ward east  central  Europe  together  with 
about  20  of  my  other  colleagues.  Our  dis- 
cussion was  based  on  a  memorandum 
composed  by  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation,  the  Hungarian  Freedom- 
fighters'  Association  of  America,  and  the 
Federation  of  Free  Hungarian  Jurists. 
Through  an  oversight  the  role  of  the 
latter  two  organizations  was  omitted. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  all  three  organizations. 
The  role  and  impact  of  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation,  ably  led  by  three 
distinguished  American  Hungarian  lead- 
ers, the  Honorable  Albert  A.  Flok,  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Bishop  Emeritus  Dr.  Zolton 
Beky,  president  of  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Federation  of  America,  and  by 
Dr.  Cornelius  Navori,  prominent  gyne- 
cologist from  Detroit. 

The  Hungarian  Freedomflghters'  As- 
sociation in  America,  under  the  excellent 
leadership  of  Prof.  Andras  H.  Pogany  of 
Seton  Hall  University,  and  Mr.  Lazslo 
Pasztor,  an  outstanding  research  chem- 
ist from  Pittsburgh,  has  for  years  been 
the  standard  bearer  of  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  with 
a  deep  commitment  to  the  tenets  of  hu- 
man and  political  freedom  for  all  peoples. 
The  association  has  contributed  greatly 
to  keeping  before  the  American  people 
the  problems  of  Hungarian  citizens  liv- 
ing under  Commvmist  domination.  It 
continues  to  form  the  outstanding  exile 
organization  of  American  Hungarians, 
registering  prot^est  against  actions  of  the 
Communist      Hiuigarian      Government 
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which  damage  and  destroy  the  Interests 
of  the  Hungahan  people.  The  associa- 
tion  also  conducted,  In  unison  with  the 
other  Amerlcin  Hungarian  organiza- 
tions, a  successful  yearlong  commemo- 
rative progranj  in  1966  on  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
with  the  assistance  of  prominent  Ameri- 
cans who  formed  a  citizens  committee. 

The    Federaiion    of   Free    Hungarian 
Jurists  fuimie^.  and  continues  to  fulfill 
a  vital  role  in ;  acting  as  the  legal  con- 
science of  the  ijungarians  now  living  un- 
der a  dictatorial  Communist  regime.  In 
many  well-docUmented  memorandums  it 
has  exposed  tke  illegal  and  extralegal 
practices  of  tha  various  Communist  gov- 
ernments in  Hungary  between   1948-69 
and  brought  th^m  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  United 
Nations.  In  his  :book,  "Human  Rights  in 
Hungary,"  the  president  of  the  federa- 
tion. Dr.  LaszloiVarga,  a  former  member 
of   the    Hungarian    Parliament    and    a 
practicing  attofney  in  New  York  as  he 
had  been  in  Biidapest,  described  abuses 
of  law  and  abjises  even  against  Com- 
nnmlst  law  committed  by  state  authori- 
ties In  Hungary  in  the  last  two  decades 
He  Is  distlnguli  hed  by  his  scholarship. 
It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  remember  the 
efforts  of  these  individuals  and  organi- 
zations  who   contributed   so   greatly   to 
the  excellent  memorandum  submitted  to 
the  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council  and  to  observe  that  the  common 
commitment  to  the  United  States  and 
the  welfare  of  their  former  conationals 
unites  the  American  Hungarian  organi- 
zations in  a  unlt3  of  action 
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KAISER  STEEL  AND  HELP  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED 


April  23,  1969 


THE  GENEllAL  MUST  SLEEP 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 


OF  mvr  YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Wednesdai ' 


Op  representatives 

April  23,  1969 


Mr.  GROVER. 
to  former  President 
Armies  Dwight  E 
for  the  Record  tl^is 
Magenheimer 


Mr.  Speaker,  In  tribute 

and  General  of  the 

Eisenhower,  I  submit 

moving  poem  by  Kay 


The  Genial  Must  Sleep 
Under  his  Library, 
Burled  In  a  crypt. 
Lies  the  bel-esprlt 
Of  history's  famoua  battle; 
A  reluctant 
Pimpernel 
In  the  face 

Of  a  turbulent  worjd  betraying  his  victory's 
grace.  i  •' 

And— for  all  manldid— Preedom 
Glimpsed  at  Normaiidys  beachhead 
Is  yet  a  delirium 
In  the  books  stacker 
Over  his  head.  T 

Prom  a  half  contlneijt  away 

West  Point  with  Its  iievelll6s 

Arouses  memories  ok  its  renowned  son. 

While  his  country  ptays 

In  sudden  appreclatlbn 

Of  Its  heritage  | 

That  God  may  Increise, 

In  his  image,  ■ 

The  soldier  of  peace. 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF  CAUPORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  Jack  L.  Ashby,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Kaiser  Steel  Corp..  sent  a  letter 
to  the  12,500  employees  of  Kaiser  Steel 
expressing  his  and  the  corporation's 
philosophy  in  recognizing  and  positively 
acting  in  giving  an  economic  and  educa- 
tional hand  to  the  disadvantaged. 

Kaiser    Steel's    principal    fabricating 
and  production  facilities  are  located  in 
my  district  in  California.  They  also  have 
manufacturing   and   fabricating   opera- 
tions   in    several    additional    Virestem 
States.  For  several  years  the  company 
has  been  practicing  a  commendable  mi- 
nority hiring  program.  This  hiring  pro- 
gram  in   the   manufacturing   division's 
operations  is  substantial.  Neariy  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  new  employees  hired 
during  1968  were  from  minority  groups 
Many  of  these  workers  have  been  suc- 
cessfully trained  and  have  moved  on- 
ward  and   upward   in   their   work   with 
Kaiser  Steel.  The  corporation,  in   1969, 
is  continuing  its  intensive  recruiting  and 
hiring  of  minorities.  I  might  add  that 
Kaiser  Steel  is  giving  consideration  to 
preemployment  job  clinics.  Also  plans 
are  being  developed  for  additional  co- 
operative work-study  programs  with  the 
local  schools  and  for  work-study  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  the  high  school 
dropouts. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
msert  in  the  Record  Mr.  Ashby's  com- 
munication  to   the   thousands  of  em- 
ployees of  Kaiser  Steel.  I  commend  Mr 
Ashby  and  I  commend  Kaiser  Steel. 

Mr.  Ashby's  communication   follows: 
Lettek  to  Employees  op  Kaiseb  Steel  Corp. 

"One  nation.  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all"  ' 

Nearly  all  of  us  remember  when  we  made 
our  pledge  this  way,  and  most  of  us  thought 
that  Is  the  way  our  country  Is— with  unltv 
opportunity,  freedom  and  security  for  all 
Most  of  us  failed  to  heed  that  some  of  our 
peop  e  were  disadvantaged,  and  we  rapidly 
dismissed  warnings  from  our  statesmen  that 
our  society  could  not  long  endure  with  part 
Of  our  people  Ul  housed,  ill  clothed  and  111 


programs  in  the  Pontana  and  Bay  Area  ana 
the  SMUs  Development  projects  In  cooiDera. 
tlon  with  the  Napa  and  Contra  Coeta  Coi- 
leges.  In  every  case,  the  cooperation  you  and 
your  fellow  employees  extended  was  vital 
to  the  success  of  these  programs. 

Another  large  area  In  which  Kaiser  Steel 
and  Its  employees  have  been  active  Is  in  the 
support  of  community  activities  which  can 
offer  so  much  direct  help  to  dlaadvanuged 
members  of  our  society,  such  as  the  Bov 
Scouts.  YMCA's  and  similar  organizations  in 
my  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  Junior  Achievement  of  the  East 
Bay,  I  am  particularly  in  a  position  to  appre- 
elate  the  tremendous  drive,  energy  and  en- 
thuslasm  minority  youngsters  bring  to  sucii 
an  organization.  More  than  80  percent  of  the 
members  are  considered  disadvantaged,  and 
yet  they  become  strong  supporters  and  par- 
ticipants in  our  society  as  a  result  of  their 
experiences  In  building  businesses  of  their 
own. 

Your  company  considers  the  current  do- 
mestlc  crisis  Is  as  great  a  threat  to  the  well- 
being  of  us  all  as  was  any  past  military 
threat.  It  will  take  the  same  Individual  com- 
mitment, stability  and  effort  plus  the  finan- 
cial and  productive  capacity  of  our  business 
community  to  resolve  this  problem  as  was 
required  in  war.  plus  the  need  for  one  addi- 
tional essential  Ingredient— compassion 

The  work  will  go  forward,  and  your  com- 
pany  will  try  to  better  Its  record.  Your  con- 
tinued support  and  understanding  will  help 
us  achieve  the  goal.  Whenever  you  get  the 
chance,  please  extend  the  hand  of  frlendshin 
and  welcome  to  that  new  employee  who  is 
standing  on  the  threshold— waiting  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Kaiser  Steel  family 

Together  we  will  make  this  "  '  one 
nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all. 


April  23,  1969 


FIGHTING    HUNGER    THROUGH 
PRIVATE    EFFORT 


fed. 

We  au  recognize  these  signs  of  domestic 
crisis  now,  and  If  you  will  spare  a  few  mo- 
ments more,  I  would  like  to  review  some  of 
the  efforts  your  company  is  making  to  help 
ellm  nate  this  malignancy  and  to  solicit  your 
continued  good  will  and  affirmative  attitude 
You  may  be  one  of  the  many  who  have 
personally  contributed   to  Kaiser  Steels  ef- 
forts to  provide  counselling,  training,  employ- 
ment and  promotional  opportunities  for  our 
^^^°t*K«d   '^"izens.   As  reported  m   the 
INGOT,   last  summer  alone  we  hired  more 
than   300  disadvantaged  persons  abfve  and 
beyond  our  regular  seasonal  needs.  Each  of 
our  locations  designed  Its  own  program   to 
best  relate  Its  abilities  to  the  neecU  of  Ite 
community.   Less   well   known   perhaps   are 
I   .^f,  ^°™P^y    efforts    such    as    providing 
initial  financing  for  the  Riverside  tutoring 
program,  the  McClymonds  High  School  sum^ 
mer  program   in   Oakland,   the   work  study 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker  there 
is  a  good  deal  that  is  said  about  the 
dangers  of  famine  that  lie  around  the 
corner  for  the  worid  population.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues about  a  private  effort  that  has 
begun  to  do  something  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. ., 

ttt"^?  ^^"^  ^^°  ^  S™"P  of  men  here  in 
Washington  decided  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  worid  famine.  Having  learned  that 
neariy  2  billion  people  In  this  worid  were 
starving  or  malnourished,  that  S^'z  mil- 
lion would  die  that  year  from  starvation- 
abetted  illness,  and  having  learned  of 
the  dangers  of  malnutrition  to  brain 
growth,  especially  in  the  eariy  years  of 
a  child's  life,  and  of  the  effect  gross 
protein  deficiency  could  have,  this  group 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  J.  T  Houk 
arid  some  of  his  colleagues,  decided  to 
take  action. 

The  end  result  was  the  formation  of 
a  group  called  Famine  Fighters.  Inc  an 
agency  which  represents  an  exciting  new 
concept  In  the  effort  to  stave  off  hunger 
for  the  worid's  population.  Under  Houk's 
leadership,  the  Vantage  Ten  Ninety  Fund 
was  organized.  The  concept  is  simple- 
Vantage  Ten  Ninety  is  a  mutual  fund. 


shares  of  which  are  sold  to  the  general 
public  through  Famine  Fighters,  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit  stockbroker  organization.  As  is 
the  case  with  any  mutual  fund,  Vantage 
Ten  Ninety  seeks  growth  of  capital  for 
its  investors.  But  the  fund  Is  organized  to 
invest  10  to  15  percent  of  its  assets  in 
private  companies  located  In  the  devel- 
oping countries  whose  activity  relates  to 
the  war  on  hunger.  The  hope  is  that  this 
investment  will  help  private  companies 
which  In  turn  will  help  solve  the  critical 
world  food  problem. 

Vantage  Ten  Ninety  is  a  pioneer  In 
the  mutual  fund  industry.  Its  organizers 
hope  to  follow  it  up  with  similar  funds, 
part  of  whose  assets  will  be  devoted  to 
helping  In  other  Important  social  efforts: 
loaning  money  to  private  schools  and 
colleges;  investing  capital  in  industries 
which  work  to  revitalize  inner  cities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  are  to  suc- 
cessfully confront  some  of  the  massive 
problems  that  face  our  country,  and  in- 
deed the  world,  we  must  continue  to  de- 
pend, in  large  measure,  upon  the  efforts, 
resources,  and  abilities  of  private  groups 
and  individuals.  Famine  Fighters,  Inc., 
is  an  impressive  example  of  what  can 
be  done  by  such  a  group  of  concerned 
private  citizens. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Dr.  Houk  and 
his  associates  and  call  this  important  ef- 
fort to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  report  that  tells  the  story  of 
Famine  Fighters,  Inc. : 
FiGHTiNO  Hunger  Through  Private  Effort — 
The  Stobt  of  Famine  Fighters,  Inc. 

Born  of  the  concern  for  the  world  famine 
around  the  corner,  a  private  whirlwind  of 
effort  has  begun.  Nestled  in  the  seat  of  the 
largest  government  in  the  world,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Famine  Fighters,  Inc.,  a  private, 
non-profit  stockbroklng  firm,  has  begun  to 
cell  the  shares  of  a  unique  mutual  fund. 
Vantage  Ten  Ninety  Fund,  In  a  unique  way. 

But  first,  a  word  of  introduction  is  in 
order.  In  March  of  1967,  at  an  International 
Christian  Leadership  weekly  luncheon  gath- 
ering at  the  Washington  Lawyers'  Club,  a 
group  of  men  were  informed  about  impend- 
ing world  famine.  They  found  out  that  nearly 
two  billion  people  in  this  world  were  starving 
or  malnourished,  and  that  3Vi  million  of 
them  would  die  that  year  from  starvation 
abetted  Illness.  They  were  further  Informed 
that  protein  malnutrition  caused  brain  dam- 
age in  children,  and  caused  lethargy,  illness 
and  early  death  among  adults. 

Pour  of  those  men,  then  and  there.  Joined 
later  by  many  others,  pledged  support  to  the 
Meals  for  Millions  Foundation  in  Santa 
Monica,  California.  Gradually  a  group  was 
formed  among  these  contributors,  sparked  by 
Dr.  J.  T.  Houk,  Arthur  Lane,  W.  Lyies  Carr, 
and  Paul  T.  Dahlstrom. 

This  group  took  on  a  life  of  its  own.  Not 
Just  "gift  givers",  they  have  been  action 
oriented.  Now  called  the  FamiTie  Fighters 
HoTioT  Roll,  this  group  spans  the  globe,  linked 
by  a  common  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  Honor  Roll  members  are  to  be 
found  In  thirty  states  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  In  ten  countries  including  Viet 
Nam,  and  they  number  more  than  four  hun- 
dred strong.  Their  action  Includes: 

Donations  to  private  organizations  fighting 
hunger  of  nearly  $80,000; 

Endowment,  including  estate  planning 
commitments,  for  private  charities  of  over 
$150,000: 

Organization  of  a  mutual  fund.  Vantage 
Ten  Ninety  Fund,  whose  capital  now  exceeds 
a  quarter  million;   and 
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Organization  of  Famine  Fighters,  Inc.,  as 
a  non-profit  stockbroker  to  sell  the  shares  of 
Vantage  to  the  public,  with  more  than  fifty 
persons  now  In  training  for  the  national 
stockbrokers'  exam. 

The  mutual  fund.  Vantage  Ten  Ninety 
Fund,  seeks  for  its  Investors  growth  of  capi- 
tal, within  the  framework  that  10%  to  15% 
of  the  fund's  assets  are  being  invested  In 
private  enterprise  located  in  the  developing 
countries  whose  activity  relates  to  the  war 
on  hunger. 

Participating  in  its  overseas  Investments 
Initially  with  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  the  equity  arm  of  the  World 
Bank,  Vantage  has  recently  invested  In  the 
Colombian  firm  of  Industrlas  Allmenticlas 
Noel,  S.  A.  It  Is  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  food  products  In  the  country,  and 
Is  constructing  a  new  plant  in  Medellin. 
Vantage  has  also  invested  In  the  dollar  bonds 
of  UltrafertU,  S.  A.,  a  Brazilian  firm  con- 
structing what  will  be  the  largest  fertilizer 
complex  in  Brazil.  More  than  500,000  tons 
of  fertilizer  each  year  will  be  used  to  stimu- 
late farm  production. 

The  balance  of  the  assets  of  Vantage  Ten 
Ninety  Fund.  85%  to  90%,  are  Invested  in  a 
growth-oriented,  diversified,  portfolio  com- 
prised mostly  of  common  stocks.  The  large 
New  Jersey  Investment  research  firm  of  Tem- 
pleton,  Dobbrow  and  Vance,  under  agree- 
ment with  Vantage,  recommends  the  Invest- 
ment of  this  portion  of  the  portfolio. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Vantage  includes 
Rowland  Burnstan.  former  President  of  Borg 
Warner  International;  Congressman  Richard 
T.  Hanna,  a  member  of  the  House  Interna- 
tional Finance  Subcommittee;  Congressman 
F.  Bradford  Morse,  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  Edward  N.  Gads- 
by,  former  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Committee;  Carrol  M.  Shanks, 
former  President  of  F>rudentlal  Insurance 
Company;  John  L.  Schroeder,  President  of 
Templeton,  Dobbrow  and  Vance;  Eugene  Wil- 
liams, former  Chairman  of  the  St.  Louis 
County  National  Bank;  Francis  Shurling. 
President  of  Shurling  and  Co..  Macon, 
Georgia;  Arthur  Lane,  with  Halght  and  Com- 
pany, Washington  stockbrokers;  and  others. 

Vantage  Ten  Ninety  Fund  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  Mutual  Fund  industry.  It  asks  the  in- 
vestor to  shoulder  some  social  challenge 
along  with  his  pursuit  of  profits. 

Vantage  Ten  Ninety  will  be  followed  by 
four  other  funds,  each  carrying  In  small  part, 
a  pressing  social  challenge : 

Vantage  Twenty  Fund  will  loan  20%  of  Its 
funds  to  private  schools  and  colleges  to  help 
private  education  remain  Independent. 

Urban  Twenty  Fund  will  Invest  20  %  of  Its 
funds  In  Industries  which  aid  the  ghetto  and 
help  re-vltallze  our  Inner  cities  In  America. 

Crusader  Fund  will  help  strengthen  the 
moral  fiber  of  America  by  loaning  20%  for 
Christian  purposes;  and 

L'Chaim  Fund  will  bolster  our  Judao- 
Chrlstlan  heritage  by  offering  loans  for  Jew- 
ish purposes. 

Famine  Fighters,  Inc.,  has  the  challenge  to 
Implement  the  effort.  It  will  offer  the  In- 
vestor the  challenge  of  fight — his  kind  of 
famine:  Our  lack  of  food;  hunger  In  the 
ghetto  for  solid  progress;  our  thirst  for  learn- 
ing;   our  hunger  for  reconciliation. 

Famine  Fighters,  Inc.,  sees  this  family  of 
mutual  funds  not  only  as  proper  Investments 
for  those  seeking  profit,  but  also  as  vehicles 
for  donors  who  wish  to  endow  church  activi- 
ties, schools  and  colleges,  or  other  private 
voluntary  activities. 

To  bring  the  opportunity  to  people  all  over 
the  world,  to  Invest  or  to  donate.  Famine 
Fighters  Is  embarking  on  an  ambitious  re- 
cruitment program. 

Using  a  nine  lesson  text,  prepared  for  home 
study  by  the  Kalb-Voorhls  Company,  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Fam- 
ine Fighters  Is  training  at  home,  individuals 
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who  imagine  part  or  full-time  activity. 
Vantage  Ten  Ninety  Fund  is  sold  with  a  sales 
commission  no  greater  than  most  mutual 
funds,  yet  being  a  non-profit  corporation. 
Famine  Fighters  plans  to  share  most  of  the 
sales  commission  with  the  salesperson  him- 
self. 

In  the  short  3-month  period  from  Janu- 
ary 15  to  April  16,  Famine  Fighters  has  re- 
cruited and  Is  training  nearly  fifty  [>ersons 
who  will  spend  from  part  to  full-time  fight- 
ing famine  In  this  way,  as  licensed,  registered 
stockbrokers. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Houk,  an  attorney  and  current 
part-time  faculty  member  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  President  of  Famine  Fighters, 
feels  that  this  effort  has  three  Important 
Implications : 

First,  It  creates  responsible  channels  for 
private  capital  into  needed  areas; 

Second,  it  can,  through  endowment, 
strengthen  the  pitifully  weak  financial  re- 
sources of  our  voluntary  private  organiza- 
tions;  and 

Third,  It  can  offer  meaningful  part  or  full- 
time  employment  for  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  life  In  America 
and  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Young  people  are  being  urged  to  leave  their 
protest  placards  on  campus,  and  build  a 
career  out  of  concern.  Mldcareer  men  and 
women  are  being  urged  to  take  on  famine 
fighting  m  addition  to  their  regular  occu- 
pations. And  those  nearlng  retirement  are 
being  offered  an  exciting  leisure  occupation 
that  can  help  supplement  infiatlon-eroded 
Incomes. 


A   BILL   TO   AMEND   THE   FEDERAL 
MEAT  INSPECTION 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  a  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  It  is  cosponsored 
by  16  of  my  fellow  colleagues  and  would 
require  that  imported  meat  and  meat 
food  products  be  labeled  "imported"  at 
all  stages  of  distribution  until  delivery 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

As  you  may  know,  it  is  already  re- 
quired under  law  that  a  label  showing 
the  country  of  origin  should  appear  on 
meat  imported  into  this  coimtry.  How- 
ever, when  a  processor  reduces  this  im- 
ported meat  or  cuts  it  into  parts,  later 
to  be  sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  the 
meat  loses  its  identity  of  the  country  of 
origin.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  wish 
to  strengthen  the  regulation  so  that  the 
ulitmate  consumer,  who  is  usually  the 
housewife,  is  assured  of  the  product  being 
purchased.  This  bill  would  require  that  a 
label  with  the  words  "imported"  or  "im- 
ported in  part"  be  affixed  to  any  package 
containing  meat  or  a  meat  food  product 
until  delivery  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
thereby  permitting  that  consumer  his — 
or  her — right  to  choose  between  domestic 
or  imported  meats. 

The  primary  intention  of  this  bill  \s 
to  increase  consumption  of  domestic 
meat  products.  It  is  not  an  anti-import 
bill,  nor  does  it  require  an  appropriation. 
It  is  meant  to  be  a  prodomestic  meat 
bill  which  will  improve  not  only  the  fi- 
nancial plight  of  the  grain  farmers  and 
livestock  feeders,  but  will  also  contribute 
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slernificantly  tc  the  economic  growth  and 
well-being  of  ^ur  entire  economy. 

My  fellow  colleagues  Join  me  urging  aU 
Members  of  the  House  to  give  this  Im- 
portant legislation  their  serious  attention 
and  conslderaljlon. 


-r 


GRAPE  BOYdOTT  IN  DELANO  PER- 
PETHATES  A  HOAX 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

dr   CAUSORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUStC  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednes^y,  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  MATHlAs.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
pute over  the  gf  ape  boycott  has  been  well 
publicized.  Th^  most  publicized  picture, 
which  has  beei^  painted,  is  that  of  grape 
workers  who  arje  poverty-stricken,  starv- 
ing, naked,  foriotten,  and  homeless  mi- 
grants. The  faits,  however,  do  not  sub- 
stantiate these!  claims  put  forth  by  the 
bcycotit,organiztrs. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  Mr. 
James  J.  Kilptitrick  visited  the  grape 
fields  in  Delano,  Calif.,  and  wrote  a  story 
telling  the  fact*  as  he  saw  them  and  as 
they  actually  e*st.  His  article  is  entitled 
"Grape  Boycott?  in  Delano  Perpetrates  a 
Hoax,"  and  appfeared  in  the  April  22  edi- 
tion of  the  Wjshington,  D.C.,  Evening 
Star. 

As  Mr.  Kilpatrick  points  out,  the  grape 
workers  are  n<it  the  destitute,  home- 
less, striking  n.igrants  the  union  por- 
trays them  to  lie.  There  is  no  strike  in 
the  vineyards,  the  workers  get  good 
wages,  and  nearly  90  percent  of  them 
are  permanent  -esidents  of  the  areas  in 
which  they  won,  and  they  do  not  want 
to  be  unionized. 

As  In  all  dispi  tes.  truth  often  becomes 
tarnished  as  the  battle  is  waged.  I,  there- 
fore, recommend  to  my  colleagues  the 
reading  of  Mr.  lUlpatrick's  article.  I  am 
confident    after    reading    his    remarks, 
that  we  will  al^  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  true  facts  concerning 
the  grape  worker's  and  the  grape  boycott. 
Mr.  Speaker,  tihe  article  follows: 
Oit\PK  Boycott  in  Delano  Perpetrates 
A  Hoax 
(By  Jan .68  J.  Kilpatrick) 
Delano,  Calif- -The  grapevines  stand  in 
trelllsed      ranks,      green-sleeved,      precisely 
.spaced,  as  dlscipU^ed  as  troops  in  close-order 
drill.  Their  croes-bleces  are  angled  at  right 
shoulder  arms;  thpy  make  of  the  flat  brown 
earth  a  crowded  biittlefleld. 

It  U  for  possession  of  this  battlefield  that 
California's  table-trape  growers  and  an  APL- 
CIO  union  are  sti^uggUng.  The  conflict  long 
ago  stretched  beyohd  the  Delano  community. 
Por  the  past  3Vi  years,  well-meaning  lib- 
erals across  the  country — not  to  mention  a 
number  of  polltiaians  on  the  make — have 
been  giving  full-jhearted  support  to  the 
"grape  boycott"  u<ged  by  Cesar  Chavez  and 
to  the  supposed  j'grape  strike'  behind  it. 
Chavez  is  director  of  the  United  Parm 
Workers  Organiziag  Committee,  AFL-CIO. 
When  it  comes  to  Recruiting  union  members, 
Chavez  is  a  flop;  bis  tJPWOC  has  recruited 
amazingly  few.  Bu»  when  it  comes  to  mount- 
ing a  publicity  canipaign,  the  man  is  an  un- 
doubted genixos.  H«  turned  up  recently  with 
a  byllned  piece  in.  Look  extoUlng  his  non- 
violent piety. 

His  "boycott"  bi«nper  stickers  blossom  on 
half  a  mUiion  Volkswagens.  In  dozens  of 
parochial  schools,  >uch  Is  the  gulUbllity  of 
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the  nuns,  little  children  compose  insulting 
letters  to  grape  growers  as  exercises  In  Eng- 
lish. Hippies,  Ylpples,  priests,  professors,  po- 
litical figures,  and  housewives  with  time  on 
their  hands — all  of  them  are  whooping  it  up 
for  the  downtrodden  grape  pickers  of  Kern 
County,  Calif. 

It  is  a  hoax,  a  fantasy,  a  charade,  a  tissue 
of  half-truths  and  whole  fabrications.  With- 
in the  past  10  days,  since  Chavez  blundered 
into  his  first  big  public  relations  error,  the 

union's  effort  has  become  something  more 

a  brazen,  ugly,  and  undisgriised  bid  for 
"closed  shop"  power  over  the  lives  of  farm 
workers  everywhere. 

To  swallow  the  Chavez  line,  you  must  be- 
lieve that  grape  workers  in  the  Delano  area 
are  miserably  paid,  wretchedly  housed,  and 
cruelly  treated.  You  are  urged  to  help  feed 
"hungry  children,"  the  victims  of  the  system 
that  denies  men  a  living  wage.  "At  present 
rates,"  says  an  UFWOC  handout  given  to  me 
last  week,  "a  farm  worker  who  is  fortimate 
enough  to  work  40  hours  a  week,  26  weeks  a 
year,  would  earn  $2,386." 

This  is  moonshine.  The  reporter  who 
checks  payrolls,  goes  into  the  fields,  talks 
with  workers,  visits  their  homes,  inspects  the 
labor  camps,  and  otherwise  covers  the  story, 
gets  an  entirely  different  picture.  The  going 
base  wage  for  grape  workers  is  $1.65  an  hour. 
At  40  hours  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year,  this 
would  produce  annual  earnings  of  $3,432.  Yet 
the  hypothetical  example  has  no  meaning. 
This  is  not  how  grape  workers  work. 

The  typical  Delano  worker — if  there  Is  any 
such  being — is  a  middle-aged  Mexican-Amer- 
ican, with  little  formal  education  and  few 
skills  beyond  those  of  grape  and  vegetable 
culture.  He  has  a  wife  and  two  or  three  teen- 
aged  children.  As  a  resident  alien  of  10  years' 
standing,  he  must  register  annually  with  the 
Immigration  Service.  Otherwise,  he  is  free  to 
live  his  proud,  humble.  Independent  life  as 
others  do. 

Such  a  worker  may  have  a  dozen  different 
employers  during  the  year.  He  goes  where  the 
work  Is,  from  one  vineyard  to  another.  Thus, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ordinary  "bar- 
gaining unit."  for  the  workers  move  around 
freely.  CSeorge  A.  Lucas,  a  middle-sized 
grower,  sent  out  3.500  W-2  forms  on  workers 
last  year. 

In  summer,  the  work  is  hard  and  hot;  at 
other  times,  it  is  picnic-pleasant.  Pamllies 
take  their  lunches  to  the  fields.  Last  week, 
I  talked  at  length  with  one  such  family  of 
tOMT.  With  the  base  wage,  plus  Incentive  sup- 
plements, they  expected  to  earn  about  $326 
for  the  week.  At  harvest  time,  this  doubles. 
They  drive  a  1968  staOonwagon.  A  son  is  in 
college. 

Out  in  the  fields,  the  workers  speak  of  the 
Chavez  vmion  with  fear  and  contempt.  They 
tell  of  threatening  telephone  calls  at  night, 
of  repeated  acts  of  vandalism  and  intimida- 
tion. They  are  fearful  that  beleaguered  grow- 
ers, anxious  to  end  the  nationwide  boycott, 
may  yet  sell  them  like  so  many  heads  of  let- 
tuce to  the  UFWOC.  which  thereafter  would 
control  when  and  where  they  worked. 

It  is  this  press-gang  power  that  Cesar  Cha- 
vez Is  seeking.  He  wants  his  \mion  to  become 
the  sole  source  of  agricultural  workers,  under 
contracts  that  would  forbid  the  growers  to 
hire  any  non-union  man.  This  is  what  the 
fight  is  all  about  and  It  is  incredible  that 
liberals,  professing  a  love  for  the  little  fellow, 
should  be  helping  him  toward  his  goal. 
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CANCEL  THE  CHEYENNE. 
MR.  SECRETARY 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  In  the 
days  when  a  vice  president  of  Lockheed 


was  sojourning  as  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment before  returning  to  Lockheed, 
Lockheed  embarked  on  a  research  and 
development  project  for  the  Army.  It  was 
for  a  helicopter  now  called  the  Cheyenne. 
Lockheed  got  the  contract  when  the  eval- 
uators  of  the  two  final  proposals  from 
Lockheed  and  Sikorsky  decided  that  Sik- 
orsky's proposal  was  better  technically, 
but  Lockheed's  "management  capability'' 
was  so  much  better  that  the  contract 
should  go  to  Lockheed.  Brave,  Indeed, 
would  be  the  Army  evaluator  who  would 
say  that  Lockheed's  management  was 
not  great  when  the  big  boss  had  been 
a  part  of  that  management. 

Once  Lockheed  got  the  contract,  how- 
ever, the  management  did  not  look  so 
good.  First,  of  course,  the  price  began  to 
soar.  Prom  Lockheed's  original  estimate 
of  well  under  a  million  dollars  each  to  $1  5 
million  each  to  an  "estimated"  $2.3  mil- 
lion each,  and  still  rising.  Apportioning 
the  research  and  development  costs  o\  er 
the  program  of  375  helicopters  gets  tlie 
helicopter  up  to  an  "estimated"  $2.8  mil- 
lion  each — and  still  rising. 

Now,  In  an  almost  unprecedented  mo\  e, 
the  Army  has  brought  the  technical  prob- 
lems to  the  fore.  They  have  given  Lock- 
heed 15  days  to  reply  in  writing  to 
charges  that  in  at  least  11  specifics  the 
helicopter  does  not  meet  performance 
guarantees,  and  to  state  specific  plans 
for  curing  these  faults.  Failure  to  answer 
satisfactorily  would  be  grounds  for  can- 
cellation of  the  contract. 

Let  us,  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  assume 
that  Lockheed  can  cure  all  the  faults.  I 
doubt  it,  but  let  us  pretend. 

Does  the  Army  have  the  slightest  idea 
what  it  will  cost  to  cure  them?  Does 
Lockheed  have  the  slightest  idea  what 
it  will  cost  to  cure  them?  Do  either  of 
them  care  at  all? 

For  over  a  year  Lockheed  and  the 
Army  has  been  "negotiating"  on  a  rela- 
tively tiny  item.  Not  what  the  cost  of  the 
helicopter  should  be,  oh  mercy  no.  They 
had  agreed  to  what  they  called  a  flrni. 
fixed  price  contract  on  January  5,  1968 
The  main  thing  they  had  to  "negotiate" 
was  how  much  of  an  adjustment  should 
be  made  to  the  price  because  of  a  delay 
by  the  Army  in  exercising  its  option  from 
March  1967  to  January  1968.  On  this 
Uttle  item  they  have  been  "negotiating' 
now  for  16  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  11  months  ago  today 
that  I  first  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  tell  me  what  this  firm  fixed 
price  was.  He  has  not  told  me.  but  that 
is  fair,  because  he  still  does  not  know. 
First  they  said  they  would  tell  us  in 
September.  Then  they  said  they  would 
tell  me  by  the  end  of  the  year.  I  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  February 
20,  1969.  asking  him  what  the  "firm. 
fixed  price"  was.  On  March  17  I  got  a 
letter  back  saying  that  they  did  not  know 
yet  but  that  they  anticipated  negotia- 
tions "will  be  completed  by  mid-April. " 
On  April  15  I  asked  the  Army  what  the 
price  was.  They  did  not  know.  I  asked 
them  when  they  would  know.  They  did 
not  know.  Reason:  The  negotiators  had 
to  stop  negotiating  the  price  in  order  to 
go  back  to  California  to  write  a  letter 
explaining  how  they  were  going  to  make 
the  bird  fiy.  Presumably,  they  would  not 
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write  a  letter  saying  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  make  it  fly. 
Cancel  it,  Mr.  Secretary. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZA- 
BLOCKI,  FOURTH  DISTRICT,  WIS- 
CONSIN, TO  THE  GRAND  COUN- 
CIL OF  PULASKI  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  NEW  YORK/NEW  JERSEY. 
APRIL   18.    1969 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    inrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  be  a  guest  at  the 
installation  of  officers  and  dinner  dance 
of  the  Grand  Council  of  Pulaski  Associa- 
tions this  past  Friday.  The  association  is 
made  up  of  dedicated  civil  service  em- 
ployees of  Polish  American  ancestry,  who 
continue  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
service  of  our  great  country  by  personal 
service  and  raising  of  fimds  for  school 
scholarships. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the 
evening  was  the  speech  made  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Congressman  Clement  J.  Zablocki.  Not- 
withstanding the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  5  hours  of  air  travel,  due  to  the  weath- 
er and  traffic  congestion.  Congressman 
Zablocki  delivered  an  eloquent  speech 
on  American  foreign  policy. 

I  desire  to  bring  Congressman  Zabloc- 
Ki's  remarks  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  and,  therefore, 
insert  in  today's  Extensions  of  Remarks: 
Toastmaster  Stanley  Pryor,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Karpinski,  President  Labowski,  Officers  of 
the  Grand  Council,  Distinguished  Quests, 
Scholarship  Award  Recipients,  and  Friends: 
It  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  with  all  of  you  tonight  for  the 
Scholarship  Award  Dinner  Dance  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Pulaski  Associations. 

It  is  a  truly  outstanding  occasion  which 
blends  the  gaiety  and  excitement  of  a  beau- 
tiful social  event  with  the  more  serious  busi- 
ness of  installing  new  officers  and  awarding 
scholarships  to  deserving  young  men  and 
women. 

But  this  is  also  an  evening  of  gratitude  and 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express  special 
thanks  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Addabbo,  for  arranging 
my  presence  here  tonight.  In  particular  I  am 
grateful  for  his  past  support  and  encourge- 
ment  in  helping  to  make  possible  the  Ameri- 
can Children's  Hospital  In  Poland.  With  his 
able  assistance  that  symbol  of  the  friend- 
ship between  the  peoples  of  America  and 
Poland  is  now  a  reality. 

Certainly  the  people  of  his  district,  the 
state  and  the  nation  can  be  Justly  proud  of 
Congressman  Joseph  Addabbo.  His  consist- 
ent and  energetic  work  in  defense  of  our 
national  interests  and  on  behalf  of  progres- 
."^ive  legislation  represents  an  enviable  record. 
Your  counsel.  Attorney  Stanley  Pryor,  has 
Informed  me  about  the  Illustrious  history 
of  this  organization,  which  celebrated  Its 
eighth  anniversary  last  month. 

During  your  relatively  short  existence  you 
have  achieved  the  high  goals  which  you  set 
for  yourselves  when  your  individual  Pulaski 
Associations  decided  to  join  efforts  in  this 
Grand  Council. 

The  benefits  which  have  flowed  from  your 
mutual  efforts  are  the  24  scholarship  awards 
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which  you'  have  made  to  encourage  your 
children  to  continue  on  to  higher  education. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  noble  and  far-sighted 
work  you  have  done.  By  assisting  young  men 
and  women  to  develop  their  talents  and  capa- 
bilities through  education,  you  are  providing 
a  treasure  of  great  worth  to  them,  to  their 
future  heirs,  and  to  our  society. 

I  conunend  you  highly  for  your  achieve- 
ments and  know  that  they  will  lead  on  to 
even  greater  accomplishments  in  the  future. 
My  friends,  there  are  many  problems  that 
confront  our  Nation  at  home  and  abroad. 
Your  organization  and  each  one  of  you  indi- 
vidually can  and,  I  know,  will  assist  In  our 
country's  efforts  to  meet  these  challenges. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  turn  attention 
briefly  to  an  area  in  which  too  few  organiza- 
tions seem  to  take  an  interest — an  area  In 
which  the  kind  of  success  enjoyed  by  your 
organization  seems  all  too  infrequently  to 
be  found — American  foreign  policy. 

We  generally  hear  only  about  the  failures 
and  problems  in  our  foreign  policy. 

But  this  situation  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  successes  and  progress  which  have  been 
achieved  in  our  relations  abroad.  I  believe, 
for  example,  that  the  "bridge  building" 
policy  which  the  United  States  has  carried  on 
with  Poland  and  other  European  coun- 
tries for  more  than  a  decade  has  been  a 
fruitful  effort. 

And  since  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
Czechoslovakia,  U.S.  policies  toward  the 
Communist-dominated  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  have  been  under  review. 

Some  have  seen  the  Czech  Invasion  wiping 
out  all  the  gains  of  recent  years  in  dealing 
with  the  Bloc  countries.  I  cannot  agree. 

With  respect  to  U.S.  policy  toward  Eastern 
Europe,  there  have  been  some  positive  gains. 
Por  example,  because  the  United  States 
was  willing  to  sell  its  surplus  wheat  and  other 
grains  to  Poland  at  a  time  of  food  scarcity 
there,  the  welfare  of  the  average  Polish  citi- 
zen was  enhanced. 

Our  efforts  have  helped  stimulate  the 
Polish  economy  by  providing  more  and  more 
consumer  goods  for  the  people.  Thus  the 
people  acctistomed  to  a  better  living  might 
well  rebel  if  the  government  attempted  to 
emphasize  instead  the  production  of  war  ma- 
terial. 

Thanks  In  part  to  American  assistance,  the 
economy  of  Poland  has  Improved.  It  has  Im- 
proved— In  fact — to  the  point  where  the 
coxmtry  Is  able  to  pay  back.  In  dollars,  money 
owed  to  American  citizens  whose  property 
was  expropriated,  as  well  as  pay  back  funds 
owed  our  government  for  the  earlier  wheat 
shipments.  Poland  has  repaid  $21  million  in 
1968  for  agricultural  products  purchased  In 
the  past. 

More  important  has  been  the  psychological 
Impact  of  our  aid.  Prom  my  own  visits  to 
Poland  in  the  past  few  years,  I  know  that 
the  people  appreciate  these  acts  of  friendship 
from  the  United  States. 

They  know  that  when  Poland  needed  food, 
it  was  from  the  capitalist  West — from  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Australia — that 
help  came — not  from  the  Communist  East. 

No  matter  how  often  or  how  loudly  their 
Communist  overlords  tell  the  Polish  people 
that  the  United  States  is  decadent  and  head- 
ed for  the  ash-heap  of  history — they  do  not 
believe  it.  They  know  better  from  the  contacts 
they  have  with  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
United  States  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
Communist  system  had  to  turn  to  the  Free 
World  System  for  their  needs. 

This  has  been  but  one  result  of  our  bridge- 
building  effort  in  Poland — a  net  gain  for  the 
forces  of  freedom  against  the  minions  of 
tyranny.' 

'  Today,  however,  any  further  move  in 
Poland  toward  the  West  or  general  liberaliza- 
tion is  being  hampered  by  the  Increasing  un- 
willingness of  the  Soviet  Union  to  tolerate 
dissent  within  its  satellite  states. 
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While  this  may  weU  be  the  Kremlin's  dying 
struggle  to  keep  its  ill-gotten  empire  to- 
gether, the  Czech  invasion  and  the  so-called 
"Brezhnev  Doctrine"  of  Soviet  dominance  In 
the  Communist  World  have  Indeed  cast  a 
temporary  setback  on  hopes  for  increased 
freedom  In  Eastern  Europe. 

Although  our  nation's  ability  to  influence 
desired  change  In  Communist  countries  is 
limited,  nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  might  well  find  new  and  worth- 
while opportunities  by  revising  its  policies  on 
other  fronts,  including  the  Chinese-Soviet 
conflict. 

In  1965  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  the  Par  East  and  Paciflc,  of  which  I  was 
chairman,  held  hearings  on  the  Slno-Sovlet 
conflict.  It  was  our  recommendation  that  the 
United  States  not  take  sides  in  the  dispute 
between  the  world's  two  major  Communist 
nations. 

In  the  intervening  four  years,  however,  it 
has  become  clear  that  the  United  States  has 
apparently  leaned  toward  the  Soviet  side. 

Our  national  leaders  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  to  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  consular  arrangements,  on 
arms  control  agreements,  on  talks  over  crises 
such  as  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East,  and 
even  a  possible  "summit"  meeting. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  no  de- 
liberate movement  toward  Improving  Chi- 
nese-American relations. 

As  a  result,  our  posture  has  been  widely 
Interpreted,  both  Inside  and  outside  the  Com- 
munist world,  as  favoring  the  USSR. 

Chinese  hostility,  of  course,  accounts  for 
much  of  this  lack  of  progress.  But  we  ex- 
pected this.  In  1966,  for  example,  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Par  East  and  Paciflc  held 
hearings  on  U.S.  policy  toward  China. 

We  concluded  that  while  American  initia- 
tives were  almost  certain  to  be  met  by  Chi- 
nese rebuff,  we  should  not  be  discouraged  or 
deterred  from  the  effort. 

In  the  case  of  Communist  China,  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  persevered  as  hard  as  we 
might. 

As  you  know,  this  Is  counter  to  the  basic 
principle  of  strategy,  that  is,  if  a  great  power 
has  two  enemies  who  themselves  are  quarrel- 
ing, it  should  support  the  weaker  against  the 
stronger. 

In  this  instance,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  U.S.  support  China  against  the  Soviet 
Union  in  their  dispute,  but  only  that  we 
try  to  achieve — in  our  own  national  inter- 
ests— a  greater  balance  In  our  Initiatives 
toward  each. 

If  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  the 
past  two  decades — at  Htuigary,  Cuba  and 
Czechoslovakia — It  seems  clear  that  Chinese 
foreign  policy  has  been  no  more  aggressive, 
provocative  or  irrational  than  that  of  the 
Kremlin. 

Further,  the  USSR  at  present  is  making 
moves  to  outflank  the  United  States  in  the 
Middle  East,  Mediterranean,  Indian  Ocean 
and  elsewhere.  Communist  China  today 
poses  no  such  threat. 

While  China  may  someday  be  able  to  in- 
flict nuclear  damage  on  the  United  States, 
it  cannot  do  so  today.  The  Soviet  Union,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  wipe  us  off  the  face 
of  the  map  and  might  do  so  if  it  thought 
it  could  without  reprisal. 

In  deaUng  with  the  Russian  threat,  our 
nation  has  found  it  expedient  to  support 
Tito's  Yugoslavia  as  an  independent  com- 
munist px)wer,  antagonistic  to  the  Kremlin, 
because  of  Its  geo-political  importance.  That 
policy  has  been  relatively  successful. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  seemed  to 
forget  that  China  is  the  largest  independent 
Communist  power  antagonistic  to  the  Krem- 
lin, and  even  more  Important  from  a  geo- 
political standpoint. 

West  Germany  has  recognized  this  tact 
and  without  any  formal  political  ties  or 
diplomatic  recognition  has  established  trade 
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relations  with  China  which  could  be  a  po- 
tential for  future Icooperatlon. 

The  United  Stites  has  not  made  similar 
overtures  for  a  number  of  reasons,  some  of 
them  not  particularly  relevant  to  our  long- 
range  national  sti  ateglc  goals. 

The  static  naqure  of  U.3.  policy  toward 
China  has  producfed  a  drastic  reaction  among 
certain  groups  apad  pubUc  figures  In  our 
country.  There  appears  to  be  no  middle 
ground  on  vlevs  regarding  U.S.-Chlna 
relations. 

There  have  been  recommendations  that 
the  United  States  Immediately  recognize  the 
Peking  regime,  permit  It  to  uke  a  seat  In 
the  United  Natldns  Security  Council  and 
even  to  grant  It  k  "sphere  of  Influence"  In 
Asia. 

Such  recommen  latlons  are  misleading,  im- 
practical and  haribful  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  order  in  Asia. 

We  may  take  a  lesson  from  the  experience 
of  Canada  and  ludy.  Those  two  nations  ex- 
pressed their  IntejiUons  of  establishing  rela- 
tions with  Peking  recently  only  to  learn  that 
Peking  was  not  ve  -y  Interested  In  diplomatic 
Ues  with  them 

The  tendancy  to  consider  Initiatives  to- 
ward China  only  :n  terms  of  formal,  diplo- 
matic approaches  ndlcates  a  certain  lack  of 
imagination  and  ceatlvlty. 

I  belfeve  there  are  steps  which  might  be 
taken  short  of  foimal  negotiations. 

There  Is,  for  esMnplo,  the  area  of  tech- 
nology transfer.  \^e  know  that  Chinese  are 
extremely  interested  In  our  scientific  prog- 
ress because  their  !  ubscriptlons  to  our  scien- 
tific and  technical  Journals  provide  one  of 
their  few  remaining,  uncensored  links  to 
American  Ideas. 

I  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  take  a  new  initiative  toward  Main- 
land China  by  offeilng  to  extend  our  knowl- 
edge  of  the  new  'miracle"  strains  of  food 
grains  which  have  resulted  in  the  "Green 
Revolution"  throughout  much  of  the  devel- 
oping world,  especially  in  Asia. 

Recent  startling  levelopmente  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rice,  ^heat,  com— major  food 
staples  of  the  leveloplng  woe'ld — have 
checked  the  threa;  of  famine  In  country 
after  country. 

Last  year  in  India ,  for  example,  wheat  pro- 
duction of  rice,  \(heat.  corn— major  food 
nUillon  tons  :n  1961.  The  Increase  is  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  gr^test  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  A  result  accomplished  with  new 
and  better  seed  strUns,  fertilizer  and  agri- 
cultural technology. 

An  inltiaUve  to  transfer  this  agricultural 
technology  to  China  Is  warranted  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  It  Is  human  tarian  since  It  would  be 
aimed  at  meeting  the  food  needs  of  the 
Chinese  people. 

Second,  it  Is  pract  cal  since  the  technology 
Is  not  difficult  to  trsDsfer  and  could  be  done 
by  private  organizat  ons  like  the  Rockefeller 
and  Ford  Poundatlois  which  developed  the 
"miracle"  grains.  Taking  this  approach 
would  avoid  the  prol  ilems  Involved  in  a  gov- 
ernment-to-governm;nt  transaction. 

Third,  It  might  p:-ove  rather  dlfflcxilt  for 
the  Peking  regime  to  turn  down.  At  the 
present  time  the  government  of  China  is 
engaged  in  a  "new  leap  forward"  which 
counts  heavily  on  Increased  agricultural 
production. 

Although  the  weatier  this  year  appears  to 
favor  a  good  harvest,  China  has  experienced 
frequent  spring  droujhts  and  other  weather 
conditions  leading  to  poor  crops. 

Reliance  on  the  new  "miracle"  strains 
would  lessen  China'l  dependence  on  good 
weather  for  adequate  food  supplies  and 
would  modify  the  undesirable  cyclical  nature 
of  its  present  agricultural  production 

Further,  such  an  joffer  might  now  look 
more  attractive  to  th^  Chinese  than  It  would 
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have  a  short  time  ago.  Too  often  it  has  been 
overlooked  that  hatred  of  the  United  States 
inside  China  Is  a  valuable  Instrument  used 
by  Chinese  Communist  leaders  to  unify  the 
people. 

Since  the  recent  Slno-Sovlet  Incident  at 
the  USSARI  River,  there  Is  some  evidence 
that  the  Russians  have  replaced  us  as  the 
No.  1  object  of  Chinese  hatred. 

This  situation — and  the  somewhat  more 
moderate  tone  which  has  characterized 
Peking's  propaganda  recently — may  indicate 
a  change  in  attitude.    . 

At  any  rate,  the  Chinese  response  to  the 
initiative  I  am  proposing  would  make  clearer 
the  prevalUng  mood  in  the  Chinese  hierarchy. 
Even  If  the  offer  IS  rejected,  it  will  vividly 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  has  not  Isolated  Itself  from  China  but 
rather  that  China  has  isolated  Itself  from 
the  United  States. 

Further,  in  turning  down  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  latest  in  agricultural  tech- 
nology, Mao  and  his  cohorts  would  provide 
added  evidence  of  their  Irrationality,  stub- 
bornness and  callousness  to  the  real  needs  of 
their  people. 

If  our  efforts  are  successful  toward  China, 
one  effect  might  well  be  a  loosening  the 
stranglehold  which  Russia  has  maintained 
on  Poland  and  other  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  Communist  China  Embassy  in  War- 
saw showing  Katyn  Forest  massacre  docu- 
mentary film  would  show  that  Soviet  Russia 
perpetrated  the  atrocities. 

An  even-handed  policy  by  the  United 
States  toward  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
might  permit  more  Independence  and  free- 
dom for  the  people  of  Eastern  European 
countries,  particularly  the  people  of  Po- 
land— a  people  who  historically  have  fought 
for  liberty  and  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

Prom  personal  experience  I  can  assure  you 
that  this  great  dedication  to  freedom — a 
dedication  epitomized  In  the  life  of  Pulaski — 
has  not  died  in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish 
people. 

To  Illustrate  this,  let  me — In  closing — re- 
late a  persona]  incident  which  occurred  dur- 
ing my  last  trip  to  Poland,  an  Incident  which 
occurred  in  that  ancient  city  of  culture  and 
education,  Cracow. 

Although  my  visit  was  virtually  Ignored  by 
the  Polish  press,  a  group  of  Cracow  students 
learned  I  would  be  in  their  city  through  the 
broadcasts  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  the 
Voice  of  America. 

They  searched  the  city  until  they  found  our 
American  cars  outside  a  hotel.  When  our 
party  came  out,  one  of  the  young  men  ap- 
proached me  and  placed  in  my  lapel  a  pin 
shaped  like  an  anchor.  It  carried  the  initials- 
"P.W." 

This  emblem  was  the  mark  of  the  Polish 
underground  resistance  against  Nazi  occu- 
pation during  World  War  n.  The  Initials 
stand  for  "Polska  Walczaca" — "Fighting  Po- 
land." 

The  young  man  explained  to  me  that 
presently  it  is  the  symbol  of  those  who  are 
still  fighting  for  freedom — that  is,  against 
Communism. 

The  young  man  and  his  friends  risked 
political  arrest  for  their  boldness  in  ap- 
proaching me  and  Indicating  their  deep  long- 
ing for  poUtlcal  liberty.  But  their  courage 
and  strength  of  purpose  overcame  any  hesi- 
tation. 

They  are  truly  to  be  admired  for  their 
courage,  for  their  love  of  Poland  and  for 
their  determination  to  restore  Individual  hu- 
man dignity. 

Needless  to  say,  the  pin  remains  a  cherUhed 
reminder  of  the  love  of  freedom  and  of  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  Polish  people. 

Their  regard  and  respect  for  our  country 
and  our  people  la  equally  strong.  Together 


with  their  religious  faith,  America  remains 
a  beacon  of  hope  for  a  better  future. 

I  have  chosen  as  my  topic  here  tonight  two 
challenges  to  American  policy:  the  challenge 
of  China  in  Asia  and  the  challenge  of  Com- 
munist domination  In  Eastern  Europe. 

I  chose  these  Issues  because  I  believe  they 
Illustrate  the  kinds  of  problems  the  young 
people  you  have  honored  tonight  will  have 
to  face. 

With  a  full  education — made  possible  bv 
the  generosity  and  wisdom  of  your  organl'- 
zation— they  will  be  better  equipped  for  all 
future  challenges. 

Thus,  these  young  people  and  your  organl- 
zation,  the  CouncU  of  Pulaski  Associations 
are  playing  an  Important  role  in  insuring 
that  America  is — and  continues  to  be — a  bea- 
con of  hope  for  less  fortunate  peoples. 

We  must,  we  shall,  keep  that  light  of  hope 
burning  bright  here  and  abroad. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY ACT  TO  PROVIDE  BENE- 
FITS TO  COAL  MINERS  AFFLICTED 
WITH  PNEUMOCONIOSIS,  AS 
WELL  AS  TO  RAILROAD  EM- 
PLOYEES 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OP    WBST   vntGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1969 


Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Congressman  Say- 
LOR  from  Pennsylania,  has  joined  me  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  miners  afflicted  with 
pneumoconiosis,  popularly  known,  as 
black  lung  disease.  In  addiUon.  this 
measure  provides  benefits  for  our  rail- 
road workers. 

This  legislative  proposal  conforms 
with  the  provisions  outlined  in  my  ex- 
tensions of  remarks,  which  appeared  on 
page  8037  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  27, 1969. 

Title  I.  in  general,  is  designed  to  make 
it  easier  for  a  person  who  has  pneumo- 
coniosis to  qualify  for  cash  social  secu- 
rity disability  benefits  than  it  would  be 
for  other  disabilities. 

If  an  individual,  age  55  or  over,  has 
penumoconiosls,  he  will  be  considered 
"disabled"  if  he  is  unable  to  engage  in 
his  regular  job,  that  is  coal-mining;  this 
is  considerably  more  liberal  than  the 
existing  test  under  which  he  would  not 
be  considered  disabled— unless  he  is 
blind— if  he  is  able  to  engage  in  any 
gainful  employment. 

In  addition,  the  mere  fact  that  an  in- 
dividual has  pneumoconiosis  assures  him 
the  benefit  of  the  disability  freeze, 
thereby  protecting  his  later  right  to  re- 
tire on  benefits. 

Benefits  based  on  these  new  provisions 
would  require  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion In  or  after  the  month  of  enactment 
and  would  be  available  from  and  after 
that  month. 

Title  n  extends  the  medicare  program 
to  individuals  receiving  cash  benefits 
based  on  disability  without  regard  to 
their  age.  In  other  words,  an  individual 
receiving  disability  benefits,  or  child's 
benefits  after  reaching  age  18,  or  widow's 
or  widower's  benefits  before  reaching 
age  60.  would  be  entitled  to  medicare 
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benefits  as  though  he  or  she  ax;tually 
reached  age  65.  In  addition,  it  extends 
medicare  benefits  to  individuals  receiv- 
ing cash  benefits  under  the  railroad 
retirement  program  on  account  of  dis- 
ability, without  regard  to  their  age.  on 
substantially  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions. 


ORGANIZED  SELF-HELP  HOUSING 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OP   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  organized  self- 
help  housing  has  demonstrated  that  it  Is 
a  social  institution  which  can  materially 
aid  in  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  low- 
income  families.  These  families,  by  pool- 
ing their  own  labor  in  a  cooperative  fash- 
ion, with  technical  assistance  from  non- 
profit sponsor  organizations,  are  able  to 
reduce  substantially  the  cost  of  acquiring 
an  adequate  home,  and  thus  bring  better 
housing  within  reach  of  those  who  are 
ready  to  substitute  their  "sweat"  for  the 
financial  resources  which  they  lack. 

Though  the  principle  of  self-help  hous- 
ing is  old,  its  current  history  in  our  own 
country  stems  principally  from  the  suc- 
cessful project  organized  by  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  among 
farmworkers  in  California's  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  Building  on  this  base,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  worked  with 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  en- 
courage increased  usage  of  the  technique. 
Last  year,  as  a  tribute  to  self-help's 
demonstrated  accomplishment  and  in 
recognition  to  its  very  real  potential,  we 
in  Congress  gave  It  a  legislative  bsise  In 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.  The  legislative  base,  however, 
has  not  been  funded  by  Congress. 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  which  is 
to  administer  the  program,  has  asked  for 
$4  million  in  sponsor  funds  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  No  one  is  more  familiar 
both  with  the  potential  which  self-help 
housing  has,  and  the  need  for  an  ex- 
panded program  to  provide  this  option  to 
a  broader  spectrum  of  those  families  who 
are  seeking  a  way  out  of  miserable  and 
inadequate  housing,  than  the  people  who 
are  working  with  organized  self-help 
projects  now.  The  directors  of  20  of 
these  projects,  located  in  15  different 
States,  have  formed  themselves  Into  a 
Committee  of  Self- Help  Housing  Proj- 
ect Directors.  At  a  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
ington late  last  month,  this  group 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  Congress  to 
fund  fully  the  program  established  by 
last  year's  housing  act.  The  text  of  that 
resolution  follows,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  this  and 
In  the  other  body: 

COMMITTBE    OF   SELP-HeLP 

Housing  Project  Directors, 
Washington,  D.C. 
The  Committee  of  Self-help  Housing  Proj- 
ect Directors,  composed  of  directors  of  self- 
help  housing  projects  throughout  the  United 
States,  convened  In  general  session  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  March  24-27,  1969,  have  con- 
sidered and  do  strongly  urge  that: 
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(1)  The  Congress  appropriate  for  fiscal  1070 
a  substantial  increase  In  administrative  funds 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in  or- 
der that  they  can  adequately  staff  their  of- 
fices to  carry  out  the  programs  of  providing 
loans  to  rural  families  and  communities. 

(2)  The  Congress  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1970  (5  million  to  be  used  as  grants  to  non- 
profit sponsors  of  self-help  housing  programs. 
This  was  authorized  In  the  1968  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  and  Is  a  part  of  the 
present  budget  request. 

(3)  The  Congress  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1970  $1.4  million  to  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  be  used  as  a  land  development  re- 
volving fund  for  nonprofit  sponsors  of  self- 
help  housing.  This  concept  was  authorized  In 
the  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  and  Is  a  part  of  the  present  budget  re- 
quest. 

Resolved — 

( 1 )  That  these  three  recommendations  are 
adopted  as  official  expressions  of  this  organi- 
zation's position  on  these  public  issues;  and, 

(2)  that  these  expressions  of  our  position 
be  transmitted  to  Chairman  Spessard  Hol- 
land, of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations,  to  Chairman  Jamie 
Whltten,  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Appropriations,  and  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Matnard    Schneck, 

Chairman. 
Bob  Marshall, 

Secretary. 
(A  list  of  the  project  directors  compris- 
ing this  advisory  committee  Is  attached) 

Mkmbers  of  thb  Project  DniECTORS 

Harold  Warstler,  Macon  Program  for  Prog- 
ress, Inc.,  50  East  Main  Street,  Franklin, 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Pete  Gallegoe,  Home  Education  Liveli- 
hood Program,  219  Shelby  Street,  Santa  Pe, 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Edwin  R.  Geyer,  Self-Help  Housing, 
Inc.,  403  Grlfflng  Avenue,  Rlverhead,  New 
York. 

Mr.  James  J.  Cecka,  Rural  California  Hous- 
ing Corp.,  2222  Loma  Vista  Drive,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Mr.  Rot»ert  MarshaU,  Self-Help  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  220  South  Bridge  St.,  Vlsalla,  California. 

Mr.  McKlnley  Martin,  Delta  Opportunltlee 
Corp.,  P  O  Box  478,  Greenville,  Miss. 

Mr.  Al  Fields,  South  Carolina  Conunlseion 
on  Farm  Workers,  116  Broad  Street,  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

Mr.  Maynard  Schneck,  Migrant  Opportu- 
nity Program,  1517  S.  Black  Canyon  Hyw., 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Mr.  Ron  Ivey,  Colorado  Migrant  Council, 
1441  Broadway,  Boulder,  Col. 

Mr.  Jack  Hernandez,  W.S.M.E..  14  South 
First  St.,  P  O  Box  365,  Granger,  Wash. 

Mr.  George  W.  Curtice,  Jr..  South  Florida 
Self-Help  Housing,  Inc.,  2830  Saint  Charles 
St.,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

Mr.  Frederic  B.  Presbrey,  Catholic  Better 
Community  Development  Commission,  1601 
Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mr.  David  Burciaga,  El  Porvenlr  Develop- 
ment, P  O  Box  56,  Cantua  Creek,  Calif. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Ray,  Jr.,  HuntsvlUe-Madl- 
son  County  Community  Action  Comm.,  Inc., 
P  O  Box  A-F  Winston  St.,  Huntsvllle,  Ala. 

Mr.  Charles  Mumford,  Sencland  Com- 
mtmlty  Action,  County  Hall  Box  329,  Whltes- 
vllle,  N.C. 

ISi.  Don  Bleck,  Indiana  Self-Help  Housing, 
1424  Main  Street,  Elwood,  Ind. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Stewart,  Southeast  Okla.  Comm. 
Act.,  P  O  Box  811,  Altus,  Okla. 

Mr.  Bill  Willis,  Treasure  Valley  Comm.  Col- 
lege, 115  West  Idaho  Ave.,  Ontario,  Oregon. 

Frank  Lapeyrolerle,  Rural  Advancement 
Fund,  P  O  Box  43,  Reserve.  I^. 

Mr.  Louis  Anderson,  Jr.,  Friend.  Inc..  P  O 
205.  Haynevllle,  Ala. 
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A  QUICK  AND  FAVORABLE  SOLU- 
TION TO  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 
MUST  BE  FOUND 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  becoming  clear  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration has  decided  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  both  guns  and 
butter.  Most  of  the  $4  billion  already 
cut  out  of  next  year's  budget  was 
trimmed  from  domestic  programs.  There 
also  appears  to  be  a  good  chance  that 
Congress  will  demand  even  greater  cuts 
in  the  1970  budget.  Most  of  these  budget 
cuts  will  also  be  coming  out  of  domestic 
programs. 

There  are  many  programs  that  are 
vital  to  the  continued  and  necessary  de- 
velopment of  the  First  Congressional 
District.  Many  of  these  programs  cannot 
be  cut  without  having  a  drastic  effect  on 
the  orderly  development  of  eastern  Ar- 
kansas. But  the  outlook  for  funding 
many  of  these  needed  programs  Is  des- 
tined to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

The  new  administration  has  decided 
that  the  two  top  priorities  are  now  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  inflation.  I  am  in  agreement  that 
these  are  the  two  most  pressing  prob- 
lemis  now  facing  our  country.  The  con- 
sequences of  these  two  problems  are  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  people  of  Eastern 
Arkansas,  as  they  are  to  all  of  our  cit- 
izens. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  draining  our 
human  and  fiscal  resources  that  are 
drastically  needed  in  order  to  meet  our 
problems  at  home.  The  agony  of  death 
resulting  from  the  war  has  reached  into 
the  First  Congressional  District,  bringing 
the  most  terrible  effect  of  this  war  home 
In  a  way  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

A  good  example  of  the  economic  effect 
of  the  war  is  that  one  of  the  most  needed 
projects  in  the  First  District,  the  Cache 
River-Bayou  project,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $30  million  could  be  fi- 
nanced for  the  same  amount  it  takes  to 
continue  the  war  effort  for  about  10 
hours. 

The  second  problem.  Inflation,  is 
draining  the  value  from  our  hard-earned 
dollars  almost  before  we  can  spend 
them.  Tight  budgetary  controls  and  siz- 
able surplus  are  necessary  In  order  to 
bring  stability  back  to  our  economy.  This 
fiscal  policy  is  destined  to  hit  hardest 
those  least  able  to  afford  it.  however. 
For  example,  the  current  tight  money 
situation  is  denying  credit  to  many  of 
our  middle-  and  low-income  citizens 
while  other  segments  of  our  population 
still  have  easy  access  to  adequate  credit. 
The  domestic  programs  that  are  being 
cut  are  designed  to  help  those  who  are 
most  in  need  of  help  through  Federal 
programs. 

The  answer  to  many  of  the  problems 
facing  the  country  lies  in  a  quick  and 
favorable  solution  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  citizens  of 
our  country  would  agree  to  any  sur- 
render in  Southeast  Asia,  but  it  is  im- 
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perative  for  trie  new  administration  and 
Its  negotiators  to  find  a  solution  to  tills 
probiem  soon.  Until  tliey  do,  we  are  all 
going  to  have  to  tigliten  our  belts  still 
more.  Our  beltjs  are  already  so  tight  that 
the  pain  cannot  be  ignored  or  wished 
away.  This  piloblem  must  be  solved. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  salute  our  VIetoamese  brotlieps  on  this 
historic  occasion  wishing  that  your  Congress 
fulfills  yoiir  nee<ls  and  aspirations  and  that 
you  BhaU  also  succeed  in  your  endeavors  to 
remain  free  and  Independent. 

With  best  wishes  and  fraternal  greetings. 


April  23,  1969 


BRAC 
DEM( 


iTIRMS  PLEDGE  TO 
ICY  AND  FREEDOM 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

Of    CALirORMIA 

IN  THE  HOU^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednes^y,  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  M^rch  28,  the  international 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Exi^ress  and  Station  Em- 
ployees— BRAC — Mr.  C.  L.  Dennis,  sent 
a  special  menage  to  the  Transport 
Workers'  Federation  of  South  Vietnam, 
on  the.occasio<i  of  the  federation's  fifth 
national  congress,  scheduled  for  April  9 
and  10  in  Saigon. 

Mr.  Dennis'  statement  is  indicative 
of  the  importaint  functions  that  Amer- 
ican labor  unttons  are  performing  in 
bxiilding  and  strengthening  friendship 
and  understanding  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world.         1 

Considering  Jthe  significant  contribu- 
tion the  BRACJ  is  making  toward  peace 
and  prosperity  throughout  the  world  and 
under  unanimoius  consent,  I  submit  Mr. 
Dennis'  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
To   Tax   Fifth   If  ationai.   Congrbss   of   tbx 

VirrMAMZSE    TiANSPOBT    WORKZBS    FEDEBA- 
TION 

(By  C.  L.  Dennis,  International  president 
BRAC) 

Okab  BBOTHiais  ai«)  SisTKHs:  The  Brother- 
hood of  Railway,  Airline  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Sta- 
tion Employees  ot  North  America,  extends  to 
the  Vietnamese  Transport  Workers'  Federa- 
tion Its  fratern^  greetings  and  the  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  and  profitable  meet- 
ing, on  the  occakon  of  its  Fifth  NaUonal 
Congress,  scheduled  for  April  9  and  10,  1969 
In  Saigon.  j 

Like  the  Vletnkmese  Transport  Workers' 
Federation,  this  Brotherhood  la  fully  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  i)f  improving  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  its  members.  We  are, 
likewise,  fully  coknmltted  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  democracy  for  we  are  convinced 
that  only  under  auch  system  can  the  work- 
ers, as  free  men  and  citizens,  attain  not  only 
material  and  social  gains  but  the  dignity  and 
respect  entitled  td  every  human  being  on  the 
face  of  this  earth. 

It  Is,  therefore,]  with  great  pride  that  our 
Brotherhood  Idenjtlfles  itself  with  the  cou- 
rageous struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  transport 
workers  In  their  unbending  decision  to  Im- 
prove their  standard  of  living  and  to  preserve 
their  status  as  a  jfree  nation.  Without  free- 
dom and  democracy  all  material  gains  are 
rendered  meanlngtess. 

This  Brothehoajd  reaffirms  Its  pledge  to 
work  hand  In  hatd  with  the  International 
Transport  Workeis'  Federation  (ITF),  and 
all  of  its  afflllat<(d  unions.  In  defense  of 
democracy  and  f  re<  dom,  opposing  colonialism, 
totalitarianism  add  aggression  In  all  their 
forms;  and,  to  d(  fend  and  promote,  Inter- 
nationally, the  economic,  social,  occupa- 
tional, educatlona.  and  ciiltural  Interests  of 
transport  workers  throughout  the  world. 


ISRAEL  CELEBRATES  PTS  21ST 
ANNIVERSARY  AS  A  NATION 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF  NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I 
joined  with  many  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  saluting  the  people  of  Israel  on 
the  occasion  of  their  20th  anniversary  as 
a  nation.  It  was  my  hope  at  that  time — a 
hope  which  I  am  sure  was  shared  by  all 
our  colleagues  and  the  American  people — 
that  the  succeeding  12  months  would  see 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  development  of  a  plan  to 
establish  peace  in  that  area. 

Although  a  year  has  now  passed  and 
today  we  seem  no  nearer  a  solution  to  the 
imderlying  conflicts  involving  Israel  and 
her  Arab  neighbors,  I  believe,  neverthe- 
less, that  we  can  take  comfort  in  the  con- 
tinuing determination  and  ability  of  the 
Israel  people  to  preserve  the  sovereignty 
of  their  nation  and  the  security  of  their 
borders. 

I  believe  the  best  birthday  present  we 
can  give  to  Israel  as  it  attains  the  ma- 
turity of  21  years,  is  the  reaffirmation  of 
the  commitment  given  on  the  occasion  of 
her  birth — that  America  will  not  permit 
this  bastion  of  democracy  to  be  overrun 
and  destroyed  by  the  forces  of  hatred 
and  violence.  We  recognized  then,  as  we 
recognize  only  too  well  today,  that  the 
cause  of  democracy  around  the  world  will 
be  lost  if  it  is  not  to  be  defended  and  pre- 
served in  the  instance  of  Israel. 

The  Honorable  Zalman  Shazar,  Presi- 
dent of  Israel,  has  enunciated  in  very 
eloquent  terms  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
his  people  during  these  years  of  tribula- 
tion, confident  that  each  day  carries  his 
nation  "nearer  to  a  time  of  serenity  and 
security,  of  brotherhood  and  fruitful 
labor,  of  freedom  and  peace." 

I  include  his  remarks  on  this  occasion 
of  Israel's  21st  anniversary  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

This  year,  again,  the  State  of  Israel  com- 
memorates the  anniversary  of  Its  Independ- 
ence without  peace.  The  Inciters  and  the 
Incited  continue  to  believe  that  hatred  and 
terrorism  are  the  nalsslon  of  their  generation. 
The  long  chapter  of  Israel's  efforts  to  defend 
Itself  has  still  not  shaken  the  Arab  leaders' 
mistaken  conviction  that  they  will  attain 
their  goals  by  attack,  by  ambush  and  by  on- 
slaught upon  peaceful  citizens.  Yet,  these 
acts  of  destruction  and  of  poisonous  111  will 
have  not  arrested,  even  for  a  day,  the  eco- 
nomic, scientific  and  cultural  development 
of  our  country.  Indeed,  constructive  activity 
within  the  land  and  for  the  land  has  grown 
mightily  since  those  six  days  In  1967  and  the 
great  awakening  that  followed  them  among 
Jews  everywhere.  Creative  forces  long  stored 
within  us  have  been  released,  opening  new 
horizons  for  our  future. 

At  this  time,  the  Great  Powers  are  con- 
ducting discussions  about  our  fate.  These 
are,  for  us,  days  of  new  trials,  our  foes  hav- 


ing determined  to  Infiame  our  borders  and 
make  peace  even  more  inaccessible.  We  win 
continue  to  defend  ourselves,  never  ceasing 
to  wield  our  tools  of  creative  work.  Nor  should 
we  weaken  In  our  faith  that  a  time  of  co- 
operation and  fruitful  mutual  understanding 
will  yet  come  to  our  region. 

Many  and  difficult  are  the  tests  and  trials 
stlU  awaiting  us,  but  they,  too,  we  may  be 
certain,  will  be  endured  by  our  people  with 
inner  unity  and  patience,  with  a  readiness 
to  meet  all  tests,  and  with  a  determination 
never  to  return  to  a  life  of  dependence  and 
humlUatlon.  Now,  as  always,  our  people  have 
no  more  vital,  no  more  sublime  aspiration 
than  peace.  Now,  more  than  ever,  our  peoijie 
are  firmly  convinced  that  what  our  whole  re- 
gion truly  needs  is  peace,  a  peace  that  wni 
assure  us  of  security.  Any  arrangement  what- 
soever that  doea  not  achieve  this  end  is  uo 
more  than  a  snare,  a  prelude  to  renewed  war- 
fare. 

As  we  celebrate  this  anidversary  of  Israel's 
freedom,  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  turn  in  bless- 
ing to  otir  pioneers  along  the  border  areas, 
to  our  defenders  throughout  the  land,  to  our 
brothers  and  sons  facing  the  enemy  forces 
along  the  length  of  our  frontiers — on  the 
Oolan  Hills,  by  the  Jordan,  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Canal.  In  every  corner  where  danger 
lurks,  let  the  sheltering  and  protective  hand 
be  blessed. 

On  this  festive  day,  which  Is  a  festival  for 
the  entire  Jewish  people,  fraternal  blessings, 
steeped  In  faith  and  enooiu-agement,  go  forth 
to  the  scattered  children  of  our  people 
throxighout  the  world,  whose  hopes  are  our 
hopes,  whose  concern  is  our  concern.  May 
they  be  as  firmly  united  as  the  nation  in  the 
homeland  and  may  they  stand  with  us,  close 
and  vigilant,  guarding  ouir  common  future. 
Our  warmest  wishes  must  be  expressed 
today,  too,  to  the  newcomers  who  have  been 
reaching  Israel  from  many  lands.  May  they 
be  happily  absorbed  among  us  and  swiftly 
meet  with  tranquil  days. 

This  independence  day  of  Israel,  a  holiday 
dear  to  aU  communities  and  localities  of  Is- 
rael's  citizens,  will,  we  trust,  bring  the  hearts 
of  men  and  peoples  closer  to  each  other.  May 
it  bring  the  land  Itself  nearer  to  a  time  ol 
serenity  and  security,  of  brotherhood  and 
fruitful  labor,  freedom  and  peace. 

May  the  saviour  of  Israel  protect  his  people 
and  watch  over  his  inheritance. 


AprU  23,  1969 


PELLY  SENDS  BEST  WISHES  TO 
ISRAEL  ON  HER  21ST  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Israel  are  bravely  attempting  to  com- 
memorate the  21st  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  their  nation  under  a  con- 
stant harassment  and  bombardment 
from  Arab  guns. 

I  must  think,  however,  how  mucii 
more  meaningful  this  birthday  would  be, 
in  Israel  and  throughout  the  world, 
could  it  be  celebrated  in  an  atmosphere 
of  peace. 

And  this  peace  can  only  come  through 
direct  negotiations  between  the  Israeli 
and  the  Arabs,  free  of  outside  interfer- 
ence. 

The  State  of  Israel  now  is  21  years  old, 
yet  her  problems  are  probably  as  severe 
today  as  at  any  time  in  her  short  his- 
tory. A  solution  must  be  found  and 
found  soon.  It  Is  my  prayer  that  when 


Israel's  22d  birthday  arrives  next  year 
that  solution  has  been  found  and  all  the 
world  will  be  able  to  join  the  rejoicing. 
Meanwhile,  my  best  wishes  go  to 
Israel,  her  leaders,  and  her  people  on 
this,  Israel's  21st  anniversary. 


IMPLEMENTING  A  NATIONAL  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  OCEANIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Apnl  23.  1969 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
speech  made  by  Dr.  Chalmer  G.  Kirk- 
brlde  before  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
American  Oceanic  Organization  on 
March  20,  1969.  I  do  feel  Dr.  Kirkbride's 
remarks  will  be  of  great  interest  to  my 
colleagues.  The  speech  follows: 
implkmentino    a    national    i>roceam     fob 

Oceanic  Development 
(By  Chalmer  Q.  Klrkbride,"  Chairman.  Ocean 
Science  and  Technology  Advisory  Commit- 
tee   of    the    National    Security    Industrial 
Association,    presented    at    the    American 
Oceanic  Organization   meeting,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C.,   Mar.   20,   1969) 
I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  today  for 
two  reasons:  First  of  all,  It  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  state   publicly  that  I  think   the 
commission's  report,  "Our  Nation  and  the 
Sea,"  Is  tremendous.  I  support  wholeheart- 
edly the  major  proposals  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  this  report.  It  is  Interest- 
ing to  observe  that  this  commission  was  not 
elected.  It  had  no  constituents  to  whom  each 
member  had  to  account.  It  wbls  appointed  by 
the  President  to  do  a  Job  that  it  did. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  panel  on  Industry  and  private 
investment,  and  to  the  panel  on  marine  engi- 
neering and  technology.  I  observed  how  the 
men  on  these  panels  worked.  They  were  dedi- 
cated to  doing  a  Job  that  In  their  judgment 
was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  wUl  cite  an  incident  to  show  you  Just 
how  dedicated  these  commislsoners  were.  The 
National  Petroleum  CouncU  was  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  give  Us  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  redefinition  of  the 
continental  shelf.  The  NPC  recommended 
that  the  "status  quo"  be  maintained,  but 
at  the  meeting  of  NPC  when  the  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  was  presented  for  adop- 
tion, there  was  one  man  who  had  the  courage 
to  vote  against  all  the  others.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  his  colleagues  in  NPC  were  wrong. 
He  tried  to  persuade  them  not  to  make  the 
recommendations  they  did.  He  Is  a  very  per- 
suasive person  but  he  was  unsuccessful  In 
changing  the  minds  of  his  associates. 

This  man  is  a  director  of  Standard  Oil 
Company  (Indiana)  and  he  was  also  one  of 
the  15  commissioners.  His  name?  Jacob  Blau- 
steln.  He  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  U.S.A. 

I  have  used  this  incident  only  as  an  ex- 
ample. Each  commissioner  I  had  the  pleasure 


1  Also,  vice  president  for  Research  &  Engi- 
neering of  Sun  Oil  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvlanla.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Klrkbrlde 
represent  his  own  views  and  not  necessarily 
those  of  OSTAC  or  Sun  Oil  Company. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  knowing  was  equally  dedicated.  Their  ex- 
cellent report  refiects  this  In  every  respect. 
The  second  reason  I  am  happy  to  address 
you  at  this  time  is  that  I  understand  there 
are  a  number  of  you  who  represent  the  trade 
press.  So  I  want  to  direct  my  remarks  today 
toward  a  very  important  part  of  the  commis- 
sion's report  that  has  been  badly  misunder- 
stood by  most  of  the  popular  press.  Of  course 
I  am  sure  that  none  of  you  members  of  the 
trade  press  present  today  are  guilty  of  this 
misunderstanding.  Perhaps  I  can  count  on 
you  to  help  get  your  misinformed  colleagues, 
"on  the  beam." 

The  commission  directed  Its  recommenda- 
tions toward  a  national  oceanic  program, 
not  a  Federal  oceanic  program.  Time  and 
again  I  have  seen  statements  in  the  press 
and  heard  over  the  radio  and  television  that 
the  commission  recommended  a  "wet  NASA." 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  commission  went  to  great  lengths  in  its 
recommendations  to  avoid  proposing  a  "wet 
NASA." 

I  want  to  make  certain  that  you  under- 
stand the  distinction  between  a  "wet  NASA" 
and  what  the  commission  really  recom- 
mended. 

NASA  was  a  creation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  to  carry  out  the  Nation's  exploration 
of  space.  NASA  has  been  spending  annually 
In  the  past  several  years  In  excess  of  $6 
billion.  Tremendous  Industrial  growth  has 
taken  place  as  a  result,  but  easentlaUy  all 
of  this  private  Industrial  growth  has  occurred 
as  a  result  of  direct  or  Indirect  contractual 
relationships  with  NASA.  NASA  gets  its 
money  by  appropriation  from  Congress  and 
you  know  where  Congress  gets  the  money  it 
appropriates.  In  other  words,  the  Federal 
Government  has  financed  all  the  work  of 
NASA,  including  that  of  Its  private  Industrial 
satelUtes  who  supply  NASA  with  services 
and  hardware. 

Now  this  is  a  long  way  from  what  has  been 
taking  place  In  oceanic  development  In  the 
U.S.A.  to  date.  Furthermore,  It  Is  a  long  way 
from  what  the  commission  recommended  for 
the  future.  The  commission  recommended  a 
national  oceanic  program,  not  a  Federal  pro- 
gram. To  have  a  national  program  we  must 
have  the  Federal  Government  working  In 
cooperation  with  private  enterprise,  with 
regions  and  States,  and  with  the  academic 
community. 

In  the  case  of  NASA,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  appropriated  from  tax  money  the 
funds  needed  to  explore  space.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  oceans  most  of  the  money  has 
come  from  the  free  enterprise  sector  and  has 
come  out  of  profits.  This  Is  a  distinction  of 
paramount  Importance.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  petroleum  Industry  alone  In  the  past 
several  years  has  contributed  far  more  an- 
nually to  the  U.S.  treasury.  Just  from  Its 
oceanic  operations,  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  on  oceanic  development, 
excluding  defense. 

The  petroleum  Industry  In  1968  paid  $1.6 
billion  Into  the  U.S.  Treasury  from  Its  off- 
shore leases.  Furthermore  this  figure  does  not 
Include  corporate  income  taxes.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  offshore  petroleum  Industry  has 
Invested  several  billion  dollars  in  fixed  assets 
In  order  to  carry  out  these  offshore  opera- 
tions. Compare  this  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  commission  that  the  Federal 
Government  increase  Its  spending  for  the 
next  10  years  by  an  average  of  WOO  million 
annually  over  the  present  $600  million  rate, 
excluding  defense  efforts.  Even  at  this  in- 
creased level  future  Government  expenditures 
will  still  be  substantially  less  than  those  of 
the  offshore  petroleum  Industry. 

The  petrolevun  Industry  Is  the  leader  In 
the  free  enterprise  sector,  but  expendlttires 
by  such  Industries  as  food,  maritime,  recrea- 
tion, chemical  and  mining  are  also  substan- 
tial. You  can  see  then  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  Indeed  a  distant  second  when 
compared  with  the  total  annual  expenditures 
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by  the  entire  free  enterprise  sector.  Tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  will  continue  to  be  a  dis- 
tant second  even  with  the  Implementation 
by  Congress  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission.  Remember,  that  expenditures 
by  the  private  sector  are  possible  only  be- 
cause Industry  Is  willing  to  Invest  out  of 
today's  land-based  profits  In  expectation  of 
future  offshore  profits. 

Hence  the  Commission  wisely  recognized 
that  in  a  truly  national  oceanic  program  in- 
dustry would  be  a  crucial  segment.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  must  recognize  the  vital 
roles  of  the  free  enterprise  sector,  of  the 
States  and  regions,  and  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. A  national  program  must  have  built 
into  it  organizational  arrangements  for  ob- 
taining Information  and  advice  from  the  e- 
tlre  marine  community.  Account  must  be 
taken  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise from  all  these  segments.  National 
goals  and  objectives  must  be  established  with 
due  regard  to  the  commitments,  capabilities, 
and  long-range  Interest^  of  each  of  these  Im- 
portant contributors  to  oceanic  develop- 
ment. Also  a  course  for  federally  funded 
activities  must  be  charted  that  will  not  hin- 
der or  duplicate  effort  by  nongovernmental 
sources.  Finally,  leadership  and  stimuli  must 
be  provided  for  continued,  and  hopefully 
expanded,  efforts  by  the  private  sector.  We 
as  a  nation  cannot  afford  the  Investment 
needed  to  attain  the  full  potential  of  oceanic 
development  within  a  reasonable  time  period 
unless  Federal  policy  establishes  and  main- 
tains an  environment  that  will  encourage 
economically  sound  developmental  efforts  by 
aU  these  private  segments  of  the  marine  com- 
munity, working  cooperatively  with  Federal 
programs.  An  atmosphere  which  permits  the 
free  enterprise  system  to  make  a  fair  profit 
must  be  maintained  If  we  are  to  have  a  suc- 
cessful national  oceanic  program. 

The  Commission  has  provided  for  this  truly 
national  approach  by  recommending  the 
formation  of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  the  Oceans  (NACO).=  In  my  opinion, 
this  Is  the  most  lmpK)rtant  recommendation 
made  by  the  Commission  because  this  Is  a 
prerequisite  for  a  truly  national  oceanic  pro- 
gram. Despite  Its  Importance,  this  recom- 
mendation unfortunately  has  been  over- 
looked by  most  of  the  press,  and  where  It 
has  been  mentioned.  Its  importance  has  not 
been  emphasized  sufficiently. 

The  members  of  NACO  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  These  members,  approxi- 
mately 15  in  number,  would  come  from  In- 
dustry, various  State  agencies,  the  academic 
community,  and  other  appropriate  areas  and 
should  be  representative  of  the  Nation's  var- 
ied marine  and  environmental  Interests.  This 
committee  would  have  broad  advisory  re- 
sponsibilities. In  addition,  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal Federal  agencies  concerned  with  marine 
and  atmospheric  matters  would  designate  a 
senior  policy  official  to  participate  as  an  ob- 
server In  the  deliberations  of  the  committee. 
This  arrangement  would  permit  the  commit- 
tee to  draw  readily  on  the  expert  Informa- 
tion and  views  of  the  Federal  agencies. 

In  my  opinion  a  majority  of  the  NACO 
members  should  have  extensive  successful  In- 
dustrial experience  and  should  be  drawn  pri- 
marily from  the  users  of  the  sea,  such  as 
those  engaged  In  the  transportation,  petro- 
leum, fishing,  mining,  chemical,  desalination, 
and  recreation  industries.  Industries  supply- 
ing hardware  and  services  should  also  be 
represented. 

Too  frequently  in  the  past,  such  appoint- 
ments to  Federal  committees  have  tended  to 
include  an  overbalanced  representation  from 
the  academic  community.  I  hasten  to  say 
that  I  have  no  objection  to  college  profes- 


•This  was  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion bv  OSTAC/N8IA,  and  as  chairman  of 
OSTAC.  I  am  happy  that  the  Commission 
saw  fit  to  make  this  their  recommendation. 
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8ors.  As  a  mat  ter  of  fact.  I  was  one  myself 
22  years  ago.  Colleges  and  academic  Institu- 
tions have  no^  taken  the  lead,  however,  in 
pointing  the  iway  to  exploitation  of  the 
oceans.  They  are  not  doing  most  of  the  re- 
search In  this]  field.  Furthermore,  they  are 
far  behind  theifree  enterprise  sector  In  tech- 
nological develbpments  In  oceanic  fields.  In- 
dustry Is  far  ahead  of  the  academic  sector 
In  the  number  of  qualified  men  it  has  avail- 
able to  lead  the  way  to  successful  exploita- 
tion of  the  oc((ans,  and  It  is  far  better  in- 
formed on  the  problems  that  are  Important 
to  exploitation  of  the  oceans.  Industry  Is  far 
better  Inform©  1  on  what  new  technologies 
are  needed  for  a  successful  national  oceanic 
program. 

I  win  admit  that  I  am  biased,  but  I  am 
strongly  conviiced  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  members  of  NACO  had  better  be 
thoroughly  expt  xlenced  In  the  free  enterprise 
programs  for  ei  ploltatlon  of  the  sea.  Other- 
wise, the  chances  are  that  NACO  will  be  a 
miserable  falluie,  and  If  NACO  falls  the  pro- 
posed national  oceanic  program  also  will 
fall. 

The  commission  recommended  that  NACO 
advise  the  head  of  a  new  agency  to  be  cre- 
ated which  I  shall  discuss  later;  but  very 
significantly,  NiiCO  would  also  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  on  the  prog- 
ress of  'DDth  govi  immental  and  private  ocean- 
ic programs  In  achieving  the  objectives  ol 
the  national  oc(  anlc  program.  Such  a  report 
would  be  furnished  biennially  and  made  pub- 
lic. NACO  woulii  offer  guidance  and  recom- 
mendations on  long-range  goals  and  on 
means  for  achieving  them  and  would  seek 
to  Insure  that  (ptlmum  use  la  made  of  the 
capabilities  and  contributions  that  can  be 
furnished  by  all  sectors. 

Note,  however  that  NACO  would  be  an 
"advisory"  comijilttee.  Offering  good  advice 
does  not  guarantee  a  Federal  role  which  will 
stimulate  a  trul j  national  program  for  effec- 
tive use  of  the  teas — particularly  not  when 
our  nonmllltary  Federal  programs  are  pres- 
ently fragmented  among  so  many  different 
departments  an4  Independent  agencies.  The 
commission  has  therefore  also  recommended 
quite  properly,  ta  my  opinion,  the  creation 
within  the  Pedefal  Government  of  a  strong 
Independent  clvj  agency  with  adequate  au- 
thority and  adequate  resources  to  organize 
and  conduct  appropriate  nonmllltary  gov- 
ernmental programs  to  stimulate  a  strong 
national  oceanic  program  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  all  segjnents  of  the  marine  com- 
munity. Specifically,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended a  Natlonjal  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency  (NOAA)]  reporting  directly  to  the 
President.  It  wo<ild  bring  together  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  tte  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  and  the  national  sea  grant 
program  plus  cei^taln  other  smaller  oceanic- 
oriented  Govemiient  organizations.  NOAA  Is 
the  agency  to  x^lhlch  I  referred  earlier.  By 
giving  this  agenty  sufficient  size  It  wlU  be 
able  to  undertaHe  successfully  the  Federal 
civilian  oceanic  responslbllltlee  encompass- 
ing science,  sertlcee  and  fundamental  or 
multl-purpoee  technology  development. 

As  mentioned  j  earlier,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committer  for  the  Oceans  would  fur- 
nlsh  advice  and  icounsel  to  the  Director  of 
NOAA.  As  a  result  of  the  recommended  con- 
solidation of  mujch  of  our  Federal  oceanic 
activities,  NOAA  Would  be  able  to  direct  ef- 
fectively  a  substantial  portion  of  our  non- 
mllltary efforts  qs  required  by  the  agreed- 
upon  national  program.  In  addition,  as  the 
Commission  pK>lnts  out.  a  major  benefit  of 
establishing  a  strong  operatlnjg  marine  tif- 
fairs  agency  woul^  be  the  opportunity  to  as- 
sign the  head  of  NOAA  the  responslbUlty  for 
interagency  planiing  and  coordlnatloiL  This 
would  be  done  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent This  means  that  the  Director  of  NOAA 
would  have  a  second  responsibility;  namely, 
chairman   of   ihei  newly   constituted   inter- 
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agency  mechanism.  Agencies  with  marine  in- 
terests that  are  outside  of  NOAA,  such  as 
Interior,  AEC.  Smithsonian  Institution, 
NASA,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  yes  and  the 
unclassified  Navy  programs  would  also  be 
Included.  This  additional  assignment  to  the 
Director  of  NOAA  would  be  completely  con- 
sUtent  with  the  broad  mission  of  NOAA.  Un- 
fortunately, this  dual  responsibility  of  the 
bead  of  NOAA  has  also  been  largely  over- 
looked by  the  press. 

One  more  Item  of  Interest:  The  major  re- 
sult of  this  arrangement  Is  that  advice  by 
NACO  to  the  head  of  NOAA  would  In  effect 
be  advice  to  all  Federal  organizations  with 
marine  activities.  Thus,  through  the  organi- 
zational relationship  of  NACO,  NOAA  and  the 
Interagency  mechanism,  we  could  do  much 
to  Insure  sound  national  planning  and  pro- 
gram direction. 

It  is  neither  timely  nor  appropriate  to  take 
this  occasion  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  proposed  consolidation  of  Federal  effort. 
Certainly  strong  objections  can  be  expected 
from  certain  quarters.  Just  as  there  will  be 
objections    to    various   recommendations   of 
the  commission  In  other  areas.  I  sincerely 
hope,  however,  that  we  do  not  let  these  spe- 
cific  objections   cloud    the   main   Issue,   for 
problem  areas  can  better  be  resolved  one  by 
one  as  we  proceed  toward  our  main  objective. 
Let  us  realize  that  we   need   a  truly  na- 
tional program  for  effective  use  of  the  seas — 
one  that  Involves  and  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  private  enterprise.   States   and   re- 
gions, and  the  academic  community,  as  well 
as  to  various  Federal   bodies    Let  us  agree, 
also,  that  the  Federal  role  should  be  one  of 
leadership  and  stimulation,  providing  an  en- 
vironment for  maximum  Involvement  of  pri- 
vate  enterprise   In   economically   Justifiable 
oceanic   programs.   Unless    this    Is   achieved, 
our  exploitation  of  the  oceans  will  fall  far 
short  of  what  Is  possible.  Most  of  the  money 
for  exploitation  of  the  oceans  must  be  gen- 
erated from  profits — not  from  taxes.  Other- 
wise the  national  oceanic  program  will  be  a 
failure.  This  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  our  ex- 
ploration of  space  through  NASA.  It  is  true 
that   the   Federal    oceanic   program    will    be 
financed  out  of  taxes.  Even  so,  I  would  con- 
sider that  the  national  oceanic  program  has 
fallen  far  short  of  what  it  should  achieve  If 
the  taxes  paid  by  Industry  derived  from  its 
oceanic  program  do  not  exceed  the  amount 
spent    by    the   Federal    Government   on   Its 
oceanic  program. 

Thus,  to  provide  the  proper  background 
and  guidance  for  the  decisions  necessary  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  a  national  oceanic  pro- 
gram, the  Commission  recognized  the  need 
for  and  recommended  the  creation  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Oceans. 
The  success  of  a  national  oceanic  program 
will  be  directly  dependent  upon  Just  how 
well  NACO  performs  Its  responsibilities.  To 
achieve  a  truly  national  oceanic  program  will 
be  difficult  at  best,  because  the  free  enter- 
prise sector  must  be  Induced,  not  coerced,  to 
cooperate.  This  can  be  done  effectively  only 
by  establishing  an  atmosphere  that  provides 
the  necessary  profit  incentives.  It  cannot  be 
done  by  demanding  and  directing  through 
legislation  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
the  free  enterprise  sector.  Remember,  indus- 
try Is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  four  sectors 
that  must  work  together  cooperatively  to 
achieve  a  successful  national  program. 

The  creation  of  NACO  and  NOAA  simul- 
taneously is  the  essential  beginning  for  Con- 
gress In  Implementing  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission.  There  are  some  recom- 
mendations that  could  be  delayed  such  as  the 
one  pertaining  to  redefinition  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf.  Debate  on  such  recommenda- 
tions should  not  be  permitted  to  hold  up  the 
implementation  of  other  essential  proposals. 
The  first  step  Is  the  simultaneous  creation 
of  NACO  and  NOAA.  Then  the  national 
oceanic  program  can  get  underway  promptly. 
Thank  you. 


QUKSnoNS  AND  ANSWERS 

(Note. — The  following  questions  and  an- 
swers are  provided  for  the  record  In  con- 
Junction  with  written  remarks,  "Implement- 
ing A  National  Program  For  Oceanic 
Development,"  presented  by  Dr.  Chalmer  G 
Klrkbrlde  on  March  20,  1969,  at  the  Amerl- 
can  Oceanic  Organization  luncheon.  The 
answers  represent  the  views  of  Dr.  Klrkbrlde 
and  may  not  necessarily  be  in  agreement 
with  the  views  of  OSTAC  or  Sun  Oil 
Company. ) 

1.  Question:  The  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  referred  to  NOAA  as  a  "Wet 
NASA"  In  a  recent  speech  before  the  AMA  in 
New  York  City.  The  popular  Press  reported 
his  remarks  accurately.  Don't  you  think  the 
top  Government  officials  need  as  much  edu- 
cation  as  the  Press? 

Answer:  I  wonder  If  what  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent did  might  be  a  result  of  the  Press  In- 
correctly reporting  that  the  Commission 
recommended  a  "Wet  NASA"?  The  use  of 
this  term  is  misleading,  as  its  meaning  la 
ambiguous  and  depends  upon  the  context 
In  which  it  is  used.  The  Commission  cited 
the  need  for  agency  consolidation  to  provide 
a  focal  point  in  the  Federal  Government  for 
marine  affairs  (NOAA).  This  function  might 
be  construed  as  being  analogous  to  NASA, 
which  Is  the  focal  point  for  Federal  space 
endeavors.  However,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
prepared  remarks,  the  Commission  went  to 
great  lengths  to  explain  the  factors  which 
are  different  in  the  case  of  the  oceans, 
thereby  sharply  dlfferenUating  NOAA  from 
NASA.  Two  of  the  most  Important  differ- 
ences are  the  source  of  fvmdlng  and  the 
amount  of  participation  outside  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  Federal  Government.  For 
example,  the  cost  of  the  civilian  space  effort 
is  financed  100%  by  the  Federal  Government 
(NASA),  whereas  the  civilian  oceanographlc 
effort  is  financed  predominately  out  of  profits 
from  the  private  sector  vis-a-vls  taxes  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government. 

2.  Question:  The  Commission  recom- 
mended that  NACO  be  administratively  at- 
tached to  NOAA.  In  your  opinion,  does  this 
mean  that  NACO  would  be  subservient  to 
NOAA?  For  example,  would  NACO's  staff  be 
appointed  by  NOAA? 

Answer:  Even  though  NACO  Is  adminis- 
tratively attached  to  NOAA,  the  budgets,  as 
well  as  the  staffs,  of  the  two  organizations 
should  be  separate.  Hence,  as  I  see  It,  and  I 
am  no  expert  on  Federal  bureaucratic  mat- 
ters, the  provision  for  administration 
attachment  does  not  mean  that  NACO  would 
be  subservient  to  NOAA.  NACO  could  have 
been  placed,  for  example,  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  However,  as  you  well 
know,  there  is  great  pressure  to  keep  this 
office  as  small  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  doubt  that  an  Independent  status  would 
be  wise  because  NACO  Is  inherently  too  small 
to  be  unattached.  Sooner  or  later  the  chances 
are  that  it  would  be  "shot  down  in  political 
flames."  In  a  sense,  NACO  needs  a  home.  I 
suspect  the  Commission  concluded  that  on 
balance,  it  would  be  best  administratively  to 
attach  It  to  NOAA.  One  could  argue  that  by 
so  doing,  both  organizations  would  be  able 
to  do  their  Job  better  and  more  economically. 
Furthermore,  the  head  of  NOAA  will  need 
the  advice  and  guidance  that  NACO  can 
provide. 

3.  Question:  Washington  Is  full  of  Advisory 
Committees.  How  can  we  best  assure  that 
NACO,  if  established,  does  not  become  a 
"powerless"  committee? 

Answer:  The  Commission  recommended 
that  the  members  be  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  ThU  in  Itself  would  do  much  to 
assure  top  flight  people.  In  addition,  the  spe- 
cific recommendation  that  NACO  submit 
biennial  public  reports  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  on  the  overall  assessment  of 
the  state  of  the  Nation's  marine  and  atmos- 
pheric effort  does  much  to  assure  that  t*--lr 
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advice  will  have  a  strong  impact,  thereby 
giving  considerable  "muscle"  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

4.  Question:  Why  is  It  preferable  to  have 
an  Advisory  Committee  (NACO)  which  is 
statutorily  established,  I.e.,  why  shouldn't 
the  Head  of  NOAA  be  permitted  to  choose  his 
own  advisory  committee  to  serve  at  his 
discretion? 

Answer:  While  NACO  is  supposed  to  ad- 
vise the  Head  of  NOAA.  it  is  not  a  committee 
solely  for  the  Head  of  NOAA.  It  la  also  being 
asked  to  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  on  the  progress  and  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government,  state  and  local 
governments,  Industry  and  the  academic 
community.  By  having  NACO  statutorily 
created  and  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
advisers  are  not  subservient  to  the  doers, 
thereby  satisfying  the  primary  requisite  of 
Indeftendent  advice. 

5.  Question:  You  stress  the  need  for  simul- 
taneous establishment  of  NOAA  and  NACO. 
Do  you  see  any  advantage  In  first  creating  a 
NACO — through  an  Executive  Act — which 
could  be  functioning  while  Congress  is  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  NOAA?  Do  you  think 
there  Is  danger  that  Congress  would  decide 
that's  enough — establishing  NACO — and  then 
drag  their  feet  or  do  nothing  about  creating 
NOAA? 

Answer:  At  first  I  thought  NACO  might  be 
created  without  NOAA  and  report  directly  to 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  with 
no  danger  of  its  being  ineffectuated.  But 
after  hearing  the  arguments  of  George  Reedy, 
I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  best 
if  both  were  established  simultaneously. 
There  are  dangers  which  must  be  considered 
tf  NACO  is  set  up  first,  as  you  suggested.  It 
Is  possible  that  NACO  operating  without 
NOAA  might  be  much  less  effective  than 
hoped  for.  This  might  lead  to  disillusionment 
and  eventually  destruction  of  NACO.  In  es- 
sence. NACO  and  NOAA  complement  each 
other  and,  while  either  might  be  able  to 
perform  Independently,  the  needed  effort  is 
possible  only  If  both  exist. 

6.  Question:  Regarding  financing,  do  you 
favor  a  measure  such  as  last  year's  Willis 
BUI  to  use  oil  lease  revenues  for  oceano- 
graphlc research? 

Answer:  I  am  certainly  not  an  expert  on 
the  Willis  Bin  or  Internal  Federal  Govern- 
ment monetary  operations.  I  am  not  quali- 
fied to  answer  your  question. 

7.  Question:  Many  people  feel  that  most 
of  the  additional  money  going  Into  oceano- 
graphlc activities  might  be  used  for  Federal 
empire  building.  How  can  we  best  minimize 
this  possibiUty  and  also  assure  that  it  will 
be  appUed  to  solving  some  of  the  specific 
problems  necessary  to  lower  the  cost  of 
oceanic  operations? 

ATMirer;  The  Commission  report  pointed 
this  out  in  many  ways.  The  Initial  step,  of 
course,  should  be  to  make  maximum  use  of 
what  capabilities  we  already  possess  and  in- 
tegrate them  Into  a  recognized  national  pro- 
gram through  the  establishment  of  NOAA 
and  NACO.  Several  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations will  have  the  effect  of  mini- 
mizing empire  building.  In  the  Federal  sec- 
tor, NOAA  win  consist  primarily  of  the  con- 
solidation of  existing  agencies.  The  compe- 
tence and  facilities  of  those  agencies  not 
included  in  NOAA.  such  as  the  Navy,  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  etc.,  will  be  tapped 
through  the  Federal  Interagency  coordinat- 
ing mechanism  chaired  by  the  Director  of 
NOAA.  In  addition,  the  existence  of  NACO 
should  do  much  to  Insure  that  the  comp>e- 
tence  and  facilities  already  existing  In  the 
private  sector  and  states  will  be  utilized 
by  serving  as  a  natural  check  on  empire 
building.  Finally,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended vigorous  new  programs  in  multipur- 
pose or  fundamental  technology  and  nation- 
al projects  geared  primarily  to  lowering  the 
costs  of  oceanic  operations. 
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8.  Question:  In  reference  to  your  remarks 
on  the  academic  community,  in  what  way 
does  and  can  this  group  contribute  to  the 
national  marine  science  effort? 

Answer:  The  academic  community.  In  ad- 
dition to  training  the  manpower  required, 
performs  many  very  Important  services. 
Fundamental  studies  of  the  ocean.  Its  con- 
tents, the  atmosphere  above  It,  and  the  sea 
floor  are  being  performed  to  help  under- 
stand such  Items  as  the  history  of  oxir  planet, 
the  origin  of  hurricanes,  environmental  pre- 
diction, and  the  correlation  of  fish  behavior 
with  the  environment.  Academic  studies  of 
the  numerous  estuaries  is  already  an  ex- 
tremely lmf>ortant  activity,  especially  the  ef- 
fect on  ecology  by  man-made  changes  due 
to  pollution,  landfills,  and  dredging. 

I  feel  that  they  have  brilliant  opportuni- 
ties for  future  service.  Let  me  cite  only 
one  example.  Recently,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  was  deepened  and  widened. 
I  doubt  that  any  thought  In  depth  was  given 
by  the  Cori»  of  Engineers  to  what  the  im- 
pact of  this  might  have  on  the  ecological 
conditions  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
changes  In  this  Canal  have  effected  a  flow 
rate  of  fresh  water  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  the  Delaware  Bay  of  approximately  400% 
of  what  it  was  before  deepening  and  widen- 
ing. This  new  flow  rate  is  such  that  dur- 
ing a  substantial  part  of  the  year  all  of  the 
water  from  the  Susquehanna  River  and  a 
large  part  of  the  water  from  the  Potomac 
River  flows  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
Delaware  Bay.  The  full  effects  of  this  are  not 
yet  known.  The  resultant  Increase  in  the 
volume  of  water  flowing  through  the  Canal 
could  have  disastrous  results.  A  greater 
knowledge  of  science  pertaining  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay  probably  would  have  provided 
the  information  to  predict  this  end  result. 
So  without  the  necessacy  data,  decisions 
were  made  in  Ignorance  that  we  may  later 
regret. 

Consideration  has  been  given  and  Is  still 
being  given  to  taking  water  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  for  use  in  other  parts  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  I 
am  afraid  that  what  has  been  done  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  has  made 
this  water  no  longer  available,  unless  a  com- 
plete reverse  in  direction  of  flow  of  water  In 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Is  acceptable. 

The  normal  fiushing  actions  In  the  Im- 
portant estuaries  of  the  Nation  and  their 
ecological  impacts  offer  fascinating  possibili- 
ties for  research  by  competent  people  In  the 
academic  community. 

9.  Question:  In  your  prepared  remarks, 
you  spoke  about  the  NACO  functions  and 
the  desired  distribution  of  its  members. 
However,  a  critical  element  of  NACO  Is  Its 
leadership.  Do  you  have  any  recommenda- 
tions you  would  like  to  make  concerning 
how  this  leadership  can  be  made  most  effec- 
tive? 

Answer:  The  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, which  Is  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
Department  of  Interior,  has  a  chairman  who 
is  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  a  co-chair- 
man who  is  an  NPC  industry  member.  Using 
this  analogy  with  respect  to  NACO.  if  the 
Federal  representatives  were  made  full  mem- 
bers of  NACO.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Vice 
President  could  be  appointed  as  the  NACO 
Chairman,  with  an  Industry  member  as  Co- 
chairman.  If,  on  the  other  band,  the  Fed- 
eral members  were  designated  as  observers 
on  NACO,  as  the  Commission  recommended, 
then  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  an  In- 
dustry member  as  Chairman  because  of  the 
major  role  of  Industry  In  ocean  development. 
In  addition,  I  feel  the  Chairman  should  also 
be  a  full  time  employee  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  importance  and  number  of 
duties  he  would  be  called  upon  to  discharge. 
I  believe  a  high  level  member  of  Industry 
could  be  induced  to  come  to  Washington 
for  several  years  similar  to  other  Preslden- 
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tlally  appointed  officials.  I  would  hope  that 
he  would  be  a  strong  person,  with  consider- 
able practical  experience  In  an  ocean- 
oriented  user  industry. 

10.  Question:  Why  is  It  necessary  that  the 
unclassified  portions  of  the  Navy  Programs 
come  under  the  purview  of  NOAA? 

Ansv)er:  This  point  has  been  misunder- 
stood and  needs  further  clarification.  The 
Commission  did  not  recommend  inclusion 
of  the  unclassified  Navy  Programs  in  NOAA. 
It  was  the  Commission's  Intent  that  the 
Director  of  NOAA,  wearing  a  second  hat, 
would  assume  responsibility  for  interagency 
planning  and  coordination.  This  would  be 
analogous  to  a  prior  arrangement  In  which 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Navy  (R&D)  was 
assigned  by  the  President  a  second  respKjn- 
slbUlty  as  Chairman  of  the  former  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Oceanography  (ICO). 
Thus,  there  Is  ample  precedent  for  this  type 
of  role;  also  note  that  NOAA,  the  agency,  Is 
not  the  coordinator.  Before  we  can  have  an 
effective  national  program,  we  must  have  a 
mechanism  for  coordinating  and  planning  all 
Federal  agencies  with  ocean  activities.  By 
having  the  unclassified  portions  of  the  Navy 
Included  In  the  Interagency  mechanism,  we 
do  much  to  assure  that  the  nation  can  take 
advantage  of  the  vast  competence  of  the 
Navy.  In  fact,  right  now  and  for  the  foresee- 
able future,  the  Navy's  programs  are  so  large 
that  they  overshadow  all  other  Federal  effort, 
and  to  omit  them  would  be  unrealistic.  Since 
the  effort  under  consideration  Is  essentially 
a  civilian  effort.  It  makes  sense  to  vest  the 
interagency  chairmanship  In  the  head  of 
NOAA. 

11.  Question:  You  make  a  strong  case  for 
a  National  program.  What  are  your  thoughts 
on  a  similarly  strong  International  pro- 
gram? 

Answer:  There  have  been  many  worth- 
while International  collaborative  efforts  In 
the  past  such  as  the  Indian  Ocean  Expedi- 
tion. However.  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
should  get  our  own  house  In  order  prior 
to  becoming  too  Involved  In  the  International 
arena.  Without  the  Implementation  of  cer- 
tain recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
we  will  not  have  the  Information  and  ca- 
pabilities to  make  wise  commitments;  but 
we  can  be  most  effective  by  building  upon 
a  strong  national  base.  This,  of  course, 
strengthens  the  need  for  early  action  by 
Congress  on  NACO  and  NOAA. 

12.  Question:  In  citing  the  lone  voice  of 
one  of  the  Commissioners  who  Is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Petroleum  Council.  I  feel 
you  Inferred  that  members  of  the  Council 
were  not  equally  concerned  with  the  nation- 
al Interests  of  their  country.  Isn't  this  Issue 
only  a  difference  of  honest  opinion  by  re- 
sponsible, dedicated  men  as  to  what  Is  In 
the  best  Interest  of  their  nation? 

i4nswer.-  Apparently  this  Is  a  more  sensi- 
tive point  than  I  had  realized.  My  Intention 
was  to  give  a  factual  accounting  of  an  In- 
cident which  shows  clearly  the  independent 
thinking  and  very  serious  approach  made  by 
the  Commissioners.  I  want  to  correct  my 
Interrogator  to  the  effect  that  I  did  not  infer 
that  the  other  members  of  the  Council  were 
not  equally  concerned  with  the  national 
Interests  of  the  USA.  I  am  sure  they  are. 
Furthermore,  my  reference  to  one  of  the 
Commissioners  was  not  Intended  to  convey 
any  negative  feeling  about  the  position  of 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  on  the  sea- 
ward definition  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 

13.  Question:  What  did  the  oil  Industry 
spend  all  Its  oceanic  research  funds  on — 
scientific  research  or  seeking  out  and  drilling 
for  oil? 

Ansicer.-  This  problem  is  not  nearly  as  sim- 
ple as  the  question  implies.  The  petroleum 
Industry  did  not  Just  step  out  Into  the  ocean 
and  do  the  things  they  had  been  doing  on 
land.  Those  very  costly  ventures  Into  the 
ocean  did  not  occur  without  being  very  thor- 
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oughly  researched  and  developed  prior  to  the 
venture.  The  ;  petroleum  Industry  spends 
large  sums  of;  money  on  applied  research 
which  Is  propHetary.  They  do  this  In  the 
hope  of  compeiltlve  advantage.  Some  of  the 
programs  are  $o  large  and  extensive  that 
many  compam«e  Join  together  In  cooperative 
efforts.  They  si|pport  research  and  develop- 
ment work  on  such  problems  as  structural 
design,  materifls.  Ice  breakers,  hurricane 
prediction,  wave  height  measurement  and 
prediction,  underwater  veosels,  underwater 
welding,  etc.  An  even  greater  amount  Is  spent 
on  research  aqd  development  pertinent  to 
underwater  trajisportatlon,  exploration  and 
drilling  for  oil  plnce  these  operations  repre- 
sent some  of  tbe  Important  needs  for  new 
technology.  Thpre  are  no  official  statistics 
on  the  dlvlslo4  of  effort  In  each  of  these 
areas  since  thei  flgiires  are  proprietary,  but 
If  you  are  at  a^  familiar  with  the  problems 
with  which  thei  petroleum  Industry  Is  faced, 
you  can  Identify  important  needs  for  new 
technology  and  {fields  of  research  and  devel- 
opment In  which  the  Industry  Is  actively 
working.  As  a  inatter  of  fact,  seme  of  the 
aerospace  companies  are  also  actively  work- 
ing on  these  problems. 

14.  Question:]  The  petroleum  Industry  Is 
all  for  private  *iterprlse,  yet  has  one  of  the 
blggeevtax  subsidies  under  the  special  deple- 
Hon  aUowance  guise.  So,  In  all  candldness, 
aren't  you  unf^r  In  your  implied  criticism 
of  other  Industrie  subsidies  such  as  the  NASA 
programs?  [ 

Answer:  My  Izitentlon  was  to  point  out  the 
differences  beti^een  space  exploration  and 
ocean  exploraU^n.  Contrary  to  your  state- 
ment, I  have  na  criticism  of  the  way  NASA 
was  financed.  I^rankly,  I  doubt  If  it  could 
have  been  done  tilfferently.  No  profitable  en- 
terprises have  yfet  been  discovered  In  space, 
and  so  the  operations  of  NASA  have  been 
100  "c  tax  supported.  In  contrast,  there  are 
many  private  lidustrlal  operations  In  the 
ocean  which  weie  JusUfled  only  on  the  basis 
of  anticipated  profit.  These  operations  have 
resulted  In  mucl^  productive  research,  devel- 
opment, and  exjiloratlon. 

The  subject  of  mineral  depletion  allow- 
ance Is  quite  foreign  to  the  subject  of  my 
address.  I  am  no  expert  on  It  and  I  Judge  from 
your  statement  that  you,  too,  are  not  well 
Informed.  Hence,  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to 
a  factual  speech  by  former  Representative  A 
Sydney  Herlong,  Jr.  (Florida)  enUtled.  "Per- 
centage DepleUan:  Loophole  or  Equity?", 
which  was  prlnt^l  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  Augxist  31.  1967,  Just  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment from  Congtees.  Representative  Herlong 
was  a  member  of]  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  nAny  years  and  as  such  had 
ample  opportunl  ,y  to  become  expert  on  the 
subject. 

The  mineral  de;  )letlon  allowance  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  petroleum  Industry  as  you  Imply. 
It  Is  applied  to  iiver  100  minerals  produced 
In  the  United  Stites.  Petroleum  is  only  one 
of  them.  Nor  Is  tie  mineral  depletion  allow- 
ance a  subsidy  ar  y  more  than  filing  Joint  In- 
come tax  returns  ris-a-vls  Individual  returns. 
People  will  not  li  vest  money  In  tools  of  pro- 
duction in  the  pe  ;roleum  industry  unless  the 
return  on  this  Investment  is  competitive  with 
similar  Investments  they  could  make  In  other 
industries.  A  revi(  w  of  the  facts  shows  clearly 
that  the  stockhoh  lers  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try realize  a  retui  n  on  their  equity  less  than 
the  average  of  all  manufacturing  Industries. 
So  if  the  petrolei.m  Industry  were  getting  a 
subsidy  of  any  kl  id.  It  is  not  showing  up  In 
an  unduly  high  late  of  return  to  the  stock- 
holders on  the  maney  they  have  invested  in 
the  business.  If  letroleum  were  eliminated 
from  the  list  of  minerals  receiving  depletion 
allowance  prices  c  f  gasoline  and  other  petro- 
leum products  would  have  to  go  up  corre- 
spondingly. This  vould  be  necessary  so  that 
the  return  on  sto<  kholders"  equity  In  the  pe- 
troleum industry  would  be  competitive  with 
retiims  on  investments  in  other  industries. 
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The  prices  might  have  to  go  so  high  that  it 
would  reeult  In  the  UquidaUon  of  the  domes- 
tic petroleum  Industry.  This  certainly  would 
not  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation. 

16.  Question:  Why  do  you  emphasiae  the 
point  that  the  Industrial  membership  of 
NAOO  should  be  predominantly  from  the  re- 
source industries  rather  than  Just  Industry  In 
general? 

Answer:  I  emphasize  this  point  because  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  user  industries  who  are 
the  major  source  of  the  requirements  for 
ocean  development.  These  are  the  Indxistrtes 
whose  operations  dictate  technology  and 
hardware  needs.  An  overemphasis  of  hardware 
and  service  Industry  representation  might 
tend  to  encourage  programs  for  programs 
sake,  rather  than  profitable  programs  leading 
to  the  orderly  exploitation  of  the  oceans.  As  I 
stated  in  my  prepared  remarks,  there  is,  of 
course,  a  need  for  representation  on  NACO  by 
supplier  and  service  Industries  In  order  to  as- 
sure a  useful  interchange  between  those  who 
generate  the  requirements  and  those  who 
have  acquired  the  competence  in  hardware 
development  and  services.  I  make  these  state- 
ments realizing  that  an  increasing  number  of 
resource  companies,  such  as  in  the  petroleum 
Industry,  are  beginning  to  engage  in  hard- 
ware production  while  some  hardware  and 
service  companies  are  increasingly  becoming 
involved  In  resource  development. 
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for  training  youths  from  sparsely  settled 
areas.  Special  centers  with  comprehen- 
sive training  and  support  services  are 
provided  for  them. 

In  other  words,  in  cases  where  the 
Labor  Department  and  other  agencies 
do  not  have  facilities  for  special  needs, 
the  area  centers,  coupled  with  the  32 
remaining  conservation  centers,  will  pro- 
vide whatever  Is  necessary. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  positive  and 
well-thought-out  improvement  of  the 
Job  Corps,  not  a  diminution  of  its  serv- 
ices or  effectiveness.  I  would  urge  every 
Member  of  this  body  who  is  concerned 
with  really  helping  disadvantaged  youth, 
as  opposed  to  making  a  political  issue  of 
it,  to  support  the  President  in  his  efforts 
to  make  the  Job  Corps  a  more  effective 
weapon  against  poverty. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Job 
Corps,  and  the  Nixon  administration's 
proposals  aimed  at  overhauling  it.  Un- 
derstandably, there  is  concern  that  such 
a  serious  reorganization  may  mean  dras- 
tic changes  in  the  nature  of  the  corps. 

To  put  the  picture  in  Its  proper  per- 
spective, I  would  like  to  provide  a  few 
facts  on  how  and  why  the  administration 
Intends  to  overhaul  the  Job  Corps. 

To  begin  with,  any  program  that  loses 
65  percent  of  its  enrollees  before  gradua- 
tion. 40  percent  of  its  enrollees  within  90 
days,  and  most  of  its  enrollees  within  6 
months,  is  obviously  not  functioning  in 
an  efficient,  productive  manner.  It  is  of 
benefit  neither  to  those  disadvantaged 
so  in  need  of  productive  training  and  in- 
come, nor  to  the  longsufferlng,  hard- 
working taxpayer  who  must  bear  an  ever- 
increasing  burden. 

Thus,  the  Labor  Department  has  de- 
vised a  plan  which  corrects  Inherent 
weaknesses  In  the  Job  Corps,  and  bolsters 
the  positive  points  in  the  program.  This 
plan  links  Job  Corps  training  with  other 
available  manpower  training  services  so 
that  youths  participating  have  the  full 
benefit  of  existing  training  programs. 

Instead  of  emphasizing  the  "nature 
camp"  atmosphere  of  some  past  Job 
Corps  facilities  located  far  from  the  en- 
rollees' homes  and  incapable  of  training 
them  for  useful  employment  skills  in 
urban  America,  the  reformed  program 
focuses  on  the  real  social  and  economic 
needs  of  the  individual  enrollees.  Better 
service,  superior  training,  and  closer 
links  with  home  communities  are  all 
emphasized. 
The  plan  also  makes  special  provision 
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Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  adult  citizens 
could  learn  a  great  deal  from  Miss 
Sharon  Elaine  Pearson,  editor  of  Wind- 
script,  the  Pioneer  Valley  Academy 
school  paper.  Miss  Pearson  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Pearson,  of 
77  Spruce  Street,  North  Attleboro.  Mass. 
She  is  salutatorian  of  her  class  and  will 
attend  Atlantic  Union  College,  South 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  this  fall. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  share 
my  interest  in  the  following  editorial, 
entitled  "Patriotism,"  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Sharon  Pearson: 
Patriotism 
What  is  a  patriot?  Webster's  Dictionary 
describes  it  as  one  who  is  devoted  to  his 
country.  Whenever  we  think  of  patriotism 
it  seems  we  think  of  the  people  diirlng  the 
War  of  Independence.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln come  to  our  minds.  Why  were  they  so 
patriotic? 

Let's  look  at  George  Washington.  He  was 
100  pwr  cent  devoted  to  his  country  and  be- 
came the  first  president  because  of  it.  He 
knew  that  in  order  to  have  a  strong  coun- 
try we  must  be  united.  To  be  united  we  need 
one  man  over  us.  God,  of  course  was  the 
first  Man.  but  there  needed  to  be  a  human 
to  be  between  God  and  us.  Washington  filled 
the  position  and  we  stiU  realize  our  need 
for  a  president. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  devoted  to  his  coun- 
try 100  per  cent  also.  When  he  was  elected 
he  was  already  told  that  if  he  freed  the 
slaves  there  would  be  war.  But  he  knew  that 
the  right  thing  was  to  free  the  slaves  so  he 
wrote  "The  Emancipation  Proclamation." 

What  does  it  take  to  be  a  patriot  today.' 
How  can  one  be  devoted  to  his  coimtry?  And 
where  does  God  fit  In?  A  patriot  is  one  who 
follows  the  rules  set  up  by  the  government. 
He  faces  the  draft  board  with  a  smile,  and 
when  he  receives  his  card  he  doesn't  tear  :t 
up.  A  patriot  does  his  best  in  whatever  lie 
is  asked  to  do — whether  It  be  die  for  his 
country  in  Viet  Nam  or  serve  as  President. 
But  then  the  question  may  arise — what  U 
I'm  told  to  do  something  that  my  conscience 
disagrees  with?  No  matter  how  devoted  you 
are  to  your  country,  you  aren't  100  per  cent 


unless  you  let  God  lead  in  your  decisions. 
God  knows  what  Is  best  for  our  country. 

There  is  no  reason  for  tbe  riots  and  dis- 
turbances that  take  place.  You  can't  be  pa- 
triotic and  be  guilty  of  treason  at  the  same 
time. 

I  think  in  my  definition  of  patriotism  I 
would  add  a  phrase.  A  patriot  Is  one  who  is 
devoted  to  his  country  to  help  it  achieve 
the  best  that  is  possible  for  it  with  God's 
help. 


SDS  PLAN  A  SUMMER  WORK-IN 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

.    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
I  have  spoken  out  loudly  and  strongly 
against  the  subversive  programs  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society — 
SDS — a  group  which  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  increased  disorder  on  our 
college  campuses.  A  recent  publication  of 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers  Association 
discloses  SDS  plans  for  a  student  sum- 
mer work-in.  It  appears  that  this  group 
has  decided  to  extend  their  activity  to 
the  "workers"  in  a  clear-cut  attempt  to 
disrupt  the  normal  order  of  our  Nation's 
businesses  and  factories.  I  respectfully 
submit  the  description  of  the  SDS  plan 
to  alert  my  colleagues  to  the  potential 
chaos  posed  by  SDS  to  the  Nation  by 
this  summer  work-in. 

Sttjdents   for   a   Democratic   Society    Plan 

Summer      Work-in      at      Manufacturing 

Plants 

Student  concern  about  poverty,  poor  edu- 
cation, the  war,  etc.  has  grown  considerably 
on  college  campuses  around  the  country.  The 
desire  to  make  meaningful  changes  can  be 
seen  In  the  growth  of  such  programs  as  Free 
Universities,  Tutorial  programs,  anti-draft 
unions,  and  the  like.  Students  have  won 
many  small  victories.  But  nevertheless,  stu- 
dents are  Isolated.  We  have  ignored  the  larg- 
est section  of  the  population:  the  workers. 

As  Intellectual  students  who  seek  certain 
social  changes  we  must  begin  to  ally  our- 
selves with  the  workers.  We  should  not  and 
cannot  remain  In  our  "Ivory  tower." 

In  order  for  any  student-worker  alliance 
to  come  into  existence,  we  must  face  squarely 
the  misconceptions  we  may  have  regarding 
worker  apathy.  With  the  current  strike  lev- 
els higher  than  since  the  depression  we  see 
clearly  that  the  workers  are  not  apathetic. 
The  Workers  ARE  on  the  move. 

SJ3.S.  is  planning  a  program  that  will 
help  students  get  summer  Jobs  in  an  attempt 
to  break  down  the  barriers  that  are  keeping 
students  Isolated.  Students  Involved  In  the 
Summer  Work-in  will  meet  regularly  to  dis- 
cuss their  on-the-job  experiences;  contra- 
dictions they  may  face,  how  to  speak  to 
certain  issues,  conclusions  drawn  from  their 
experiences  with  workers.  The  student  Sum- 
mer Work-in  Is  an  opportunity  for  students 
to  learn  from  workers. 

I.    HOW    TO    RESEABCH    JOBS    IS    70US   AB£A 

Manufacturing — A  Directory  of  Manufac- 
turers (from  the  library  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce)  lists  plants,  number  employed, 
and  sometimes  a  breakdown  as  to  male 
an  female  employees. 

Transportation,  utilities,  hospitals — Con- 
sult phone  book  or  ask  Ubrarian  for  any  other 
directories.  Also  try  union  hiring  halls. 

n.  what  jobs  to  look  for 
Job-seekers    should    try    to    get    hired    in 
places  that  have  several  hundred  workers. 
Reasons  for  this  Include:  a)   if  we  want  to 
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distribute  literature,  the  potential  Is  greater, 
b)  the  larger  the  company,  the  better  chance 
of  a  basic  union,  that  the  workers  wUl  have 
a  sense  of  organization  (even  If  the  union  Is 
a  sellout  one),  that  there  will  be  a  tle-ln 
to  workers  nationally,  c)  In  large  plants  in 
national  unions  there  is  a  better  chance 
that  workers  will  become  part  of  (and  have  a 
history  of)  mass  strike  movements,  rebel- 
lions against  sellout  leadership,  conflict  with 
the  gov.  due  to  "national  interest"  injunc- 
tions, which  might  create  the  basis  for 
greater  mutual  exchange  about  questions 
relating  to  opposition  to  gov.  policies,  d )  the 
larger  the  company  the  likelier  the  exist- 
ence of  masses  of  unskilled  Jobs  which  we 
can  fill,  especially  as  replacements  for  work- 
ers taking  vacations.  If  at  all  possible,  choose 
a  plant  In  the  area  of  your  school,  to  facil- 
itate the  possibility  of  worker-student  alli- 
ances later  on. 

If  you  are  white,  select  a  plant  where  the 
majority  are  white.  While  Black  workers 
might  be  thought  of  as  more  politically 
conscious,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to 
reach  white  workers  on  the  questions  of  the 
war  and  racism,  to  name  but  two  areas.  If 
Black,  a  student  should  get  a  Job  with  Black 
workers;  women  should  give  special  consid- 
eration to  Jobs  where  many  women  are  em- 
ployed (such  as  electrical  Industry,  depart- 
ment stores,  phone ) . 

in.  HOW  to  get  a  job 

Some  places  hire  students  specifically  for 
the  summer  as  replacement  for  workers  on 
vacations  (altho  usually  bosses  try  to  get  by 
with  not  filling  in,  unless  the  union  contract 
has  specific  stipulations  and  they  are  en- 
forced). Most  won't  hire  a  student,  and  In 
most  cases  It  would  be  best  not  to  mention 
you  are  a  student  (unless  you  have  sounded 
out  the  situation  before  hand  by  sending 
someone  who  doesn't  really  want  the  Job  to 
ask  questions,  etc. ) .  If  you  can't  say  you're 
a  student,  you  will  have  to  come  in  as  a 
high-school  graduate  with  a  "former  place  of 
employment"  for  the  past  1-4  years.  Talk 
about  this  with  your  group  beforehand  to 
work  things  out.  In  most  cases  Indicate  that 
whatever  you  did  on  your  previous  Job  In- 
volved some  kind  of  manual  work.  You're 
not  afraid  of  real  work.  Is  the  Idea  to  get 
across. 

Be  familiar,  with  whatever  type  of  trans- 
portation win  get  you  to  work  or  say  you 
"have  a  friend  who  works  nearby".  Some 
places  won't  hire  you  If  they  think  you  are  a 
potential  late-comer. 

Draft  status  may  be  a  problem,  since 
1-Y  or  even  4-F  applicants  are  usually 
turned  down,  and  2-S  Immediately  reveals 
your  student  status.  Try  not  to  mention  it 
and  use  your  wits  if  they  do. 

If  you  use  a  "background"  story  make  sure 
your  former  boss  knows  about  It,  and  make 
sure  you  were  "laid  off"  due  to  slow  busi- 
ness, etc.  and  not  fired.  Choose  a  salary  ap- 
proximate to  the  Job  for  which  you  are  ap- 
plying or  a  little  less  and  make  sure  your 
former  boss  knows  this  too. 

If  you  take  an  aptitude  test,  don't  show 
off.  On  a  time  test,  answer  about  half  the 
questions  or  they  may  be  suspicious  and 
want  to  tise  you  in  the  "front  office".  Some- 
times it  is  hard  to  Judge,  and  if  possible  It  is 
good  for  someone  to  test  out  the  situation 
for  you. 

If  you  have  any  physical  defects  which 
can't  be  detected  from  a  normal  physical 
exam,  don't  mention  them.  Companies  are 
wary  of  hiring  someone  with  previous  In- 
juries which  could  be  re-lnjured,  creating 
the  basis  for  a  suit. 

You  should  be  at  your  first  place  looking 
at  around  8:30  or  9:00,  and  don't  go  to  your 
last  place  any  later  than  noon.  Otherwise 
they'll  think  you  never  get  up  till  noon. 
CJenerally,  don't  wear  a  suit,  but  don't  dress 
like  a  slob  or  a  hippy.  Sports  Jacket/dress 
with  low  heels  usually  will  do. 

If  you  have  to  sign  a  "non-communist"  or 
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"non-subversive"  statement,  you  can  do  so 
without  breaking  any  law  unless  the  com- 
pany Is  doing  govt,  work  (this  would  be 
stated ) .  Discuss  this  with  the  group  If  you 
are  unclear. 

Be  straightforward,  use  simple  language 
and  attitude,  not  $20  words.  Don't  volunteer 
information,  Just  answer  what  is  asked. 

IV.    WHAT    TO    EXPECT    ON    THE    JOB 

Don't  start  sounding  off  the  first  day  on 
the  Job,  or  even  the  first  week.  Work,  learn 
your  Job  and  don't  goof  off  on  someone  else's 
back,  but  If  the  workers  are  taking  a  break 
or  goofing,  go  ahead  (unless  It  will  cost  the 
Job,  which  the  others  will  understand).  Al- 
though we're  here  for  a  short  time  and  can't 
expect  miracles  in  three  months,  we  don't 
have  to  wait  as  long  as  we  might  (If  It  were 
a  permanent  Job)  to  "open  up"  on  political 
questions.  Learn  from  the  workers,  about 
the  work.  Job,  history  of  the  plant,  their 
attitudes  on  every  question.  Listen,  and 
participate  in  bull  sessions.  You  might  find 
out  who  the  finks  are. 

Don't  be  shocked  by  the  racist  remarks  of 
the  white  workers,  by  confused  political  im- 
pressions, pro-war  talk,  "keeplng-up-wlth- 
the-Joneses"  talk.  If  the  workers  under- 
stood racism,  the  war,  middle  class  morality, 
capitalist  manipulation,  etc.,  things  would 
not  be  the  way  they  are.  Do  let  them  know 
you're  a  student  as  soon  as  possible  without 
risking  the  Job.  You  can't  be  honest  with 
the  workers  until  they  know.  Altho  some 
workers  think  students  are  snobs  (some 
are),  they  also  respect  education  and  want 
their  kids  to  go  to  college.  Your  Job  is  to 
bring  across  the  identity  of  interests  between 
students  and  workers.  Without  workers  there 
would  be  no  universities,  they  create  the 
wealth,  and  have  the  power.  Without  them, 
no  basic  changes  can  happen  in  the  system, 
etc. 

But  we  are  there  with  a  specific  purpose — 
to  talk  about  political  issues  even  the  stu- 
dent movement,  since  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  "change  our  image"  from  what  the  press 
has  said  about  us.  Talking  about  racism 
among  white  workers  is  no  easy  thing,  to 
point  out  how  the  boss  uses  race,  union, 
sex.  craft,  nationality,  etc.  to  separate  work- 
ers: it  Is  easier  to  sit  on  them  If  they  are 
divided,  etc.  The  illusions  created  by  the 
coming  elections  will  be  hard  to  combat. 
We  can't  expect  wild  things  in  three  months, 
but  we  can  begin  to  question,  to  point  out 
relationships  they  might  not  have  thought 
about  or  might  be  afraid  to  express  out 
loud,  and  we  can  begin  to  learn  how  to 
express  these  Ideas  without  being  presump- 
tuous or  arrogant.  Try  talking  to  receptive 
Individuals;  don't  start  by  using  a  lunch- 
room for  a  "soap  box  oration."  Discuss  the 
use  of  literature,  when  to  use,  what  kind. 

Try  to  make  a  few  friends  to  last  beyond 
the  summer,  and  try  to  get  their  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  before  you  leave  the 
Job.  Otherwise,  it  might  be  hard  to  contact 
them  again.  Concentrate  on  making  new 
friends,  even  Join  a  bowling  team,  etc. 

Don't  talk  to  workers  like  you  know 
everything  and  they  know  nothing.  First  of 
all,  it's  not  true  (probably  the  reverse) .  Even 
if  you  do  know  more  about  the  specifics  of 
the  Geneva  Agreements  or  statistics  on  Black 
Oppression,  that  doesn't  mean  that  by  mak- 
ing a  speech  you'll  get  the  facts  across.  Be 
patient;  make  it  an  exchange  of  experience, 
not  a  one-way  affair.  We  will  all  make  mis- 
takes; don't  give  up!  Discuss  things  with 
the  group.  The  workers  were  all  rookies  once, 
but  they  survived  becatise  they  had  to;  they 
had  to  eat. 

Try  to  record  your  experiences  by  day  or 
week.  Just  a  few  notes  about  relevant  events 
will  be  Invaluable  for  other  people  partici- 
pating in  the  Work-in,  for  those  next  sum- 
mer and  for  other  publicity  such  as  a  re- 
gional newsletter  or  New  Left  Notes  (or  any 
other) . 
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Come  to  wo  ik  on  time!  Lateness  Is  the  first 
cause  of  b€ln|  fired  In  a  trial  period.  Dont 
start  broadside  against  the  union  leadership. 
Listen,  ask  qiiestlons  about  grievances  and 
perhaps  sugg^t  types  of  fights  If  you  can 
think  of  something.  But  don't  feel  compelled 
to  give  leadership  on  all  questions.  One  Im- 
portant resultiof  your  Job  may  Just  be  an  ap- 
preciation of  *rhat  workers  are  up  against  in 
their  fight  agklnst  the  boas,  the  govt,  and 
sellout  union  !  leadership  Knowledge  of  the 
Inplant  gripes  I  will  help  If  there  Is  to  be  fol- 
low-up along  Ithe  lines  of  work-student  al- 
liance when  y^u  get  back  to  school  You  will 
be  able  to  relate  your  leafiets  to  actual  prob- 
lems Inside  th«  gates. 

Remember  When  you  start  talking  about 
the  war,  manj>  workers  who  agree  with  you 
will  keep  qul«t,  while  the  supporters  will 
speak  out.  Dod't  get  Into  knock-down,  drag- 
out  argument^  with  the  latter,  rather  talk 
with  the  onesi  you're  making  friends  with. 
Don't  get  youfself  into  a  position  of  being 
•you  against  tiie  workers'.  Know  the  facts 
(the  group  could  compile  pertinent  bibliogra- 
phies) !  If  you  ftalk  with  workers  whose  sons 
are  In  Viet  Nail,  be  careful.  That's  an  emo- 
tional area  In  which  It  may  be  very  hard  to 
convince  him  tfcat  your  Idea  of  supporting  his 
son  »• -correct.  I  Start  by  understanding  his 
{ioslUoo  of  haviig  been  brainwashed  all  these 
years  and  seelnfe  his  son  In  danger  'from  the 
other  side'.  To  aonvlnce  an  already  convinced 
student  Is  one  ihlng;  to  change  the  mind  of 
this  worker  will  be  a  task  we  will  have  to 
develop  patlende  and  understanding  for. 

After  you  ar^  there  a  month  or  so,  try  to 
pick  a  few  wortera  who  are  Interested  In  your 
Ideas  and  who  lave  friends  In  the  shop,  con- 
centrate on  Individual  discussions  with  the 
hope  of  keeping  these  workers  as  contact 
after  you  leave.  Talk  about  the  posslblllUes 
of  students'  offering  the  workers  assistance  In 
any  struggle  coming  up,  on  picket  lines,  do- 
ing research.  et4  Don't  necessarily  start  ask- 
ing about  unloi»  meetings  Many  times  they 
are  suspended  during  the  simamer  or  at  any 
rate  many  workers  don't  attend  meetings. 
If  there  are  meetings,  go  If  you  are  asked  to, 
but  with  the  Idea  of  listening  rather  than 
orating. 

Since  only  general  things  have  been  cov- 
ered here,  it  wU|  be  essential  to  keep  in  close 
contact  with  thfe  group  to  discuss  problems 
with  them.  If  ptsslble.  try  to  have  two  stu- 
dents  In  the  saiie  Job  to  compare  notes  ex- 
change experiences,  and  get  a  broader  view 
of  the  place.  Hcjwever,  if  students  work  to- 
gether, they  shokild  not  team  up  It  wlU  be 
a  constant  tempiatlon  to  stick  with  the  per- 
son you  know  the  best,  can  communicate 
with  easiest,  etc  J  This  is  not  to  say  that  you 
should  Ignore  e^ch  other  on  the  Job,  Just 
that  your  prlmai'y  aim  will  be  to  work  and 
communicate  w^th  the  permanent  workers 
In  the  plant. 
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The  proposals  deal  directly  and  forth- 
rightly  with  loopholes  and  tax  shelters 
which  are  the  seed  beds  of  Inequity  and 
tax  escape  for  the  wealthy.  The  stage  Is 
now  set  for  action  by  the  Congress  to 
enact  a  law  which  will  distribute  a  fair 
share  of  the  burden  of  government  to 
those  who  have  had  the  means  to  avoid 

For  any  administration,  it  takes  cour- 
age to  lock  horns  with  tax  reforms. 
There  are  built-in  political  risks  and 
great  forces  of  conflict  generated  by  var- 
ious economic  Interests.  The  message  be- 
fore us.  Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  exemplifies 
the  courage  and  candor  of  President 
Nixon  in  facing  the  issue. 

As  a  responsible  legislative  body,  we 
must  not  consider  the  proposals  in  this 
message  as  a  final  package  for  tax  re- 
form. As  the  President  notes,  they  are  a 
beginning.  More  intense  study  is  re- 
quired. Further  bold  action  will  be  forth- 
coming from  this  administration. 

Work  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  area 
of  foundations  and  exempt  organiza- 
tions. Further  study  is  needed  in  the  area 
of  corporate  securities  and  multiple  cor- 
porations, accelerated  depreciation, 
stock  dividends,  farm  Income,  public 
utilities,  and  many  other  areas. 

The  one-step-at-a-time  approach  of 
the  administration,  and  the  obvious  de- 
termination to  deal  with  these  matters, 
to  lay  it  on  the  line  with  the  Congress  and 
with  the  American  people,  for  us  all  sets 
a  point  of  pride  and  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Nixon  administration. 


MORTON  SE4S  PRESroENT'S  TAX 
REFORM  MESSAGE  AS  "IMPOR- 
TANT FIRST  STEP" 


HON.  ROGIRS  C.  B.  MORTON 

O^   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdty.  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  MORTOlJr.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posals for  tax  rfeform  made  to  the  Con- 
gress by  President  Nixon  are  important 
first  steps  toward  bringing  our  total  tax 
system  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion in  our  tlm^.  Complete  fairness  and 
equity  for  aU  taxpayers  are.  and  must 
be.  the  prime  considerations  in  tax  re- 
form. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITIES 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  good  deal  of  discussion  has 
been  heard  in  recent  weeks  criticizing 
the  supposed  lack  of  Presidential  mes- 
sages and  proposals  upon  which  the 
Congress  could  work  its  will.  The  House 
has  been  pictured  in  press  accounts  as 
being  unable  to  proceed  with  the  Na- 
tion's business  because  it  had  not  yet 
received  any  guidance  from  the  admin- 
istration about  what  is  was  supposed 
to  do. 

If  these  accounts  are  to  be  believed 
it  would  seem  to  provide  additional  proof 
for  those  who  argue  that  Congress  is 
incapable  of  doing  anything  more  than 
reacting  to  the  initiative  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  If  we  must  wait  for  the  firm 
hand  of  the  President  to  guide  us,  then 
we  must  indeed  face  up  to  our  respon- 
sibility to  reform  the  Congress,  to  better 
equip  ourselves  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation,  and  to  resume  our 
rightful  place  alongside  the  executive  as 
a  coequal  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Our  colleague  from  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  New  Hampshire,  Jim  Cleveland, 
has  placed  these  comments  in  proper 
perspective  in  a  newsletter  prepared  for 
his  consUtuents.  I  include  it  In  the  Rec- 
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ORD  as  a  reminder  to  my  colleagues  that 
among  the  first  items  of  business  in  this 
session  should  be  the  reform  and  reor- 
ganization of  the  Congress : 
(Prom  the  office  of  James  C.  Cleveland,  Sec- 
ond  Congressional  District.  N.H.  1 

My  last  report  observed  that  although  case 
work  and  committee  meetings  have  been 
keeping  me  busy  In  Congress,  activity  on  the 
Floor  of  the  House  was  so  light,  that  only 
four  votes  In  the  first  three  months  of  the 
session  merited  reporting. 

This  observation  preceded  by  only  a  few 
days  an  Incredible  statement  by  the  Leader- 
ship of  the  House.  As  reported  In  Newsweek 
April  21,  Speaker  McCormack  gently  but 
firmly  prodded  President  Nixon  "for  some- 
thing, anything,  to  keep  Idling  Congressional 
machinery  busy."  Evidently,  the  days  when 
Congress  was  a  co-equal  branch  of  govern- 
ment are  gone.  The  "leadership"  has  become 
so  accustomed  to  taking  orders  from  the 
White  House  It  can't  shake  the  habit. 

NO  BETTER  TIME  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM 

Equally  galling  Is  the  fact  that  Newsweek 
failed  to  even  mention  the  subject  of  Con- 
gressional reform  In  Its  report.  Many  of  us  in 
Congress  have  been  arguing  for  years  that 
reform  of  Congressional  procedures  Is  es- 
sential If  Congress  Is  to  perform  Its  function 
responslvely  and  responsibly.  We  have  long 
urged  the  House  Leadership  to  move  on  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  This  bill, 
which,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  I  helped 
draft,  passed  the  Senate  In  the  last  Congress 
by  a  vote  of  75-9  on  March  7,  1967,  but  the 
House  never  even  considered  It. 

That  bill  has  been  reintroduced  and  spon- 
sored by  more  than  125  Republican  Congress- 
men. It  would  make  valuable  and  needed 
Improvements  in  Congressional  procedures. 
It  would  require  members  to  cast  votes  In 
Committee  In  person,  and  not  by  proxy  as 
now  allowed  In  many  committees,  and  It 
would  make  those  crucial  votes  public.  It 
would  broaden  the  capacity  of  the  minority 
party  to  carry  out  its  function  of  responsible 
criticism.  It  would  adapt  computer  tech- 
niques to  many  laborious  operations.  It  would 
open  committee  sessions  of  the  House  to  live 
coverage  by  television  and  radio.  It  would 
Improve  staffing  and  committee  procedures. 
Now,  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  Admin- 
istration's programs  to  be  sent  over.  Is  the 
Ideal  time  to  set  our  own  Congressional  house 
In  order.  It  HI  behooves  the  Leadership  of 
Congress  to  snipe  at  the  new  Administra- 
tion when  Its  own  affairs  are  In  dUorder. 


GARY      DuCHARME,       VICTIM      OF 
NORTH   KOREAN   AIR   ATTACK 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker  a 
young  man  in  my  district  is  listed  among 
those  29  other  young  men  as  missing  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  victims  apparently  of  a 
ruthless  attack  on  their  unarmed  air- 
craft by  two  North  Korean  airplanes  last 
week. 

I  did  not  know  Gary  DuCharme  per- 
sonally, but  in  my  district  in  southern 
Wisconsin,  there  were  many  who  did.  He 
was  an  outstanding  athlete  at  Delavan- 
Darien  High  School  where  he  earned 
eight  major  athletic  letters.  He  gradu- 
ated   from    that    school    in    1964    and 
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planned  to  coach  other  young  men  in 
athletics  some  day. 

But  Gary  honored  his  military  obliga- 
tion first.  I  have  talked  with  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  DuCharme,  and 
some  of  his  former  teachers.  They  tell 
me  he  was  not  a  bitter  young  man  about 
his  obligation,  but  that  he  assumed  It 
was  something  he  had  to  do,  and  he  did 
it. 

Gary  was  to  leave  the  service  this  year 
and  I  imderstand  he  had  been  inter- 
viewed for  several  jobs  using  the  skills 
he  had  learned  in  the  Navy.  He  was 
married  to  his  former  high  school  sweet- 
heart, Linda,  and  together  they  were 
raising  their  son,  Mike,  2.  in  Yokohama, 
Japan. 

Gary  is  the  oldest  of  eight  children. 
His  father  Is  a  World  War  n  Navy  man 
and  Gary's  youngest  brother.  Pat,  Is  to 
be  inducted  into  the  Marine  Corps  yet 
this  month. 

Gary's  father  tells  me  that  his  son 
volunteered  for  his  assignment  that  took 
him  near  dangerous  and  unfriendly 
lands.  His  work  in  the  Navy  is  under- 
standably classified  and  Gary's  parents 
do  not  know  exactly  what  he  was  doing 
when  his  plane  was  shot  down. 

I  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  America 
Is  so  fortunate  to  have  had  young  men 
like  Gary  DuCharme.  I  wonder  if  Amer- 
ica pays  tribute  enough  to  these  young 
men  who  put  aside  personal  ambition  for 
a  period  of  time,  to  lend  their  service  to 
their  country. 

We  hear  so  much  of  the  others,  of  the 
so-called  dissident  who  would  tiu-n  this 
country  Into  anarchy.  Unfortunately 
when  we  hear  of  those  yoimg  men  like 
Gary  DuCharme.  It  is  all  too  often 
cloaked  in  a  message  of  grief  and  heart- 
break. 


BROTHER  EMMETT  CORRY  OP 
THE  CATHOLIC  LIBRARY  ASSO- 
CIATION OPPOSES  BUDGET  CUTS 
IN  EDUCATION 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Over- 
seas Press  Club  in  New  York  on  Monday, 
April  21,  Brother  Etomett  Corry.  former 
chairman  of  the  school  library  super- 
visors section  of  the  Catholic  Library  As- 
sociation stated  the  position  of  his  or- 
ganization concerning  the  announced 
budget  cuts  in  education. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  his  remarks  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Statement  by  Brother  Emmett  Corry,  O.S  J. 

CATHOLIC     LIBRABT     ASSOCIATION 

The  Catholic  Library  Association  deplores 
the  recent  budget  cuts  In  education  an- 
nounced In  Washington  on  April  I6th.  The 
Association  Is  particularly  concerned  about 
those  cuts  In  library  services  to  the  children 
of  the  nation  through  the  eUmlnatlon  of 
Title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  which  has  provided  essential 
books  and  reading  opportunities  to  all  chil- 
dren. 

Education  experts  are  unanimous  about 
few  things;  however,  most  leaders  In  educa- 
tion would  agree  that  good  educational  pro- 
grams are  not  possible  without  up-to-date, 
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quality  library  books  and  educational  mate- 
rials. Indeed,  the  appellation  "heart  of  the 
school"  has  often  been  used  when  educators 
refer  to  the  school  library.  The  recently  pub- 
lished Standards  for  School  Media  Programs. 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Etepartment  of  Audi- 
ovisual Instruction  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Librarians,  makes  the  point 
that  a  unified  Educational  Media  Center  is 
the  hub  of  the  school. 

Since  1966.  -ntle  n  of  ESEA  has  helped 
many  schools  to  begin  to  offer  the  kind  of 
unified  media  program  that  the  Standards 
suggest.  In  the  last  three  years,  through  the 
foresight  of  Congress,  this  program  lias 
loaned  much-needed  library  books  and  edu- 
cational aids  to  school  children  and  their 
teachers.  These  loans  have  bolstered  the  cur- 
rlcular  offerings  of  the  teachers  and  have 
been  of  special  help  to  children  In  deprived 
and  poor  neighborhoods.  The  lack  of  books 
and  other  enrichment  materials  In  the  homes 
of  the  poor  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  key  factors  In  the  low  performance  of 
these  children  in  certain  standardized  tests 
and  other  educational  evaluations  which  are 
predicated  upon  middle-class,  enriched  back- 
grounds. The  elimination  of  this  valuable 
program,  so  essential  to  the  educational  prog- 
ress of  deprived  children.  Is  particularly  de- 
plorable. 

Another  aspect  of  the  elimination  of  Title 
n  will  be  the  adverse  effect  It  will  have  on 
the  education  of  non-public  school  children. 
Of  all  the  parts  of  ESEA,  Title  n  has  had 
the  only  significant  Infiuence  on  the  educa- 
tion of  non-public  school  chUdren.  Titles  I 
and  III  have  been  of  only  minimum  benefit 
to  these  children  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
Federal  by-pass  provision.  To  eliminate  Title 
II  will  emasculate  the  whole  ESEA  program 
and,  more  Importantly,  will  effectively  ex- 
clude non-public  school  children  from  the 
benefits  of  ESEA. 

If  "ntle  n  was  included  In  the  ESEA  In 
1965  to  provide  a  means  of  Including  all  chil- 
dren In  some  Federal  benefits.  Its  elimina- 
tion now  Is  particularly  unfortunate  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  administration. 

The  wisdom  of  Congress  In  originally  writ- 
ing this  program  Into  the  ESEA  package  Is 
to  be  commended.  It  Is  hoped  that  Congress 
will  again  see  the  wisdom  of  Including  non- 
public school  children  In  ESESA  and  will  re- 
store this  needed  part  of  the  Act.  We  are  con- 
fident that  Congress  will  not  abandon  the 
commitment  It  undertook  In  1965  to  all  the 
nation's  children,  Including  the  seven  million 
In  schools  In  the  private  sector. 


AIDING  POSTAL  WORKERS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Jolin  F.  Kennedy  issued  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  10988,  he  took  a  very 
important  step  toward  better  labor- 
management  relations  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  was  particularly  im- 
portant for  our  postal  employees.  Under 
its  provisions,  the  order  accepted  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  union  recognition  as 
legitimate  elements  within  the  Federal 
employment  structiu-e. 

But  this  order  has  been  found  lack- 
ing, over  the  years,  in  its  implementa- 
tion. For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing 
corrective  legislation  today. 

During  the  intervening  years  more 
than  12,000  local  agreements  have  been 
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reached  with  management  in  the  postal 
service.  The  Executive  order  achieved 
one  of  its  purposes. 

But  time  marches  on.  After  7  years, 
the  progress  achieved  under  Executive 
Order  No.  10988  has  come  to  a  point  of 
stalemate.  Basically,  the  problem  is  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  the  Executive 
order.  It  has  no  power  of  law.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  our  President  is  likely 
to  turn  the  clock  back.  I  am  suggesting 
that  a  mechanism  which  Involves  the 
welfare  and  working  conditions  of  the 
Nation's  700,000  postal  employees  ought 
to  have  and.  indeed,  must  have  ultimate 
legislative  sanction. 

Tlie  Executive  order  is  weighted 
against  employees  and  there  is  just  noth- 
ing they  can  do  about  it.  Its  provisions 
may  be  freely  violated  by  management — 
and  such  sadly  has  been  the  case.  There 
is  no  equilibrium.  Management  Is  the 
prosecutor  and  the  judge  and  jury.  This 
kind  of  imbalance  cannot  work. 

My  bill  would  redress  this  Injustice. 
This  bill  sets  up  an  orderly  program  of 
administrative  procedures  and  appeal 
mechanisms  while  spelling  out  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement within  the  postal  service.  It  pro- 
vides for  compulsorj'  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes and  establishes  an  independent 
labor-management  relations  panel  to 
handle  such  matters  patterned  after  the 
procedures  which  have  governed  labor- 
management  relations  in  private  indus- 
try for  more  than  three  decades. 

It  extends  to  the  postal  employee  some 
of  the  basic  protections  which  have  long 
since  been  enjoyed  by  his  counterpart  in 
the  private  sector. 

My  bill  does  not  weaken  the  existing 
statutory  prohibitions  against  the  strike 
weapon  in  the  postal  and  Federal  service. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
postal  employees  have  no  fundamental 
urge  to  strike  or  otherwise  violate  the 
law.  Rather,  they  have  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  Congress  as  their  last  court  of 
appeal  for  equality  and  justice.  We  must 
not  let  them  down. 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Nilan.  the  national 
legislative  director  of  the  United  Federa- 
tion of  Postal  Clerks  summed  up  the 
situation  in  a  recent  speech : 

When  Postal  management  makes  hXI  the 
decisions  unUaterally  .  .  .  when  the  clear 
Intent  of  Congress  Is  flouted  by  management 
In  Its  Interpretation  of  such  basic  laws  as 
Public  Law  89-301  governing  work  weeks  In 
the  postal  service  .  .  .  when  management  phi- 
losophy Is  rooted  In  a  'Heads-We-Wln,  Talls- 
You-Lose"  concept  of  Justice  .  .  .  when 
unions  are  compelled  to  seek  from  the  courts 
the  equity  they  are  denied  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  .  .  .  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
reslstlveness. 

President  James  H.  Rademacher,  the 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  has  also  expressed  the 
same  dlflaculties  and  frustrating  prob- 
lems in  his  recent  speech: 

It  Is  one  thing  to  "give"  employees  a 
temporary  bargaining  machine  subject  to 
revocation  at  any  point  In  time.  It  Is  quite 
another  to  make  It  work  fairly  and  in  the 
public  Interest.  It  seems  to  me  that  In  the 
final  analysis  such  a  critical  and  important 
mechanism  must  have  the  legitimacy  of 
federal  law.  Congress  alone  has  that  power. 
It  is  past  the  hour  of  midnight.  It  Is  time 
we  exercised  that  power. 
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I  request  tike  consideration  and  sup- 
port of  my  distinguished  colleagues  In 
behalf  of  the  legislation  which  I  am  in- 
troducing todiy  as  the  "Postal  Employee 
Labor-Managfment  Act  of  1969." 
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ANNTVEHSARY  OF  ISRAEL'S 
ISpEP'ENDENCE 

HON.  WlUlAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

at   CONN»CTICUT 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedneJday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
when  the  nation  of  Israel  observes  the 
21st  anniversary  of  its  independence  Is 
siirely  an  occaiion  which  marks  a  splen- 
did triumph  olj  courage,  work,  and  deter- 
mination over  a  cruel  and  uncompromis- 
ing envlronmejit. 

Remarkable  progress,  often  against  in- 
credible odds,  has  been  made  in  prac- 
tlcall^_every  aitea  of  national  endeavor  in 
the  years  leadiiig  to  Israel's  present  posi- 
tion. Industrlil  development  has  been 
vigorous,  new!  land  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation,  forests  planted,  roads 
built,  great  numbers  of  facilities  con- 
structed for  ah  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion, and  significant  gains  made  in  de- 
veloping an  export  trade. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  of  Israel's 
problems  have  been  solved.  The  arid  and 
hostile  climate  remains  to  be  conquered. 
Much  must  be|  done  to  stabilize  the  In- 
,  and  even  though  gains 
in  foreign  trade,  imports 
^  exports.  Larger  alloca- 
tions are  needeld  for  education  and  social 
welfare  prograjms  from  a  budget  which 
Is  already  heavily  burdened  with  defense 
requirements.  | 

The  overwhelming  goal  for  Israel,  as 
well  as  for  the(  whole  Middle  East,  is  to 
find  the  meanslto  achieve  a  lasting  peace 
and  political  stability  in  order  that  the 
people  of  this  Tital  area  may  go  forward 
together  to  imdrove  their  well-being.  Not 
to  reach  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  differ- 
ences existing  in  this  region  would  com- 
pound the  tr^edies  of  past  conflicts. 
This  is  all  the  more  true  since  technology 
is  now  close  to  making  sufiBcient  quanti- 
ties of  fresh  wa  ;er  available  for  the  needs 
of  everyone.  TUs  could  mean  the  end  of 
one  of  the  majc  r  sources  of  hostility,  and 
create  the  basis  for  viable  economies  of 
a  type  not  dreimed  possible  just  a  few 
years  ago. 

I  am  hopefu:  that  in  the  near  future 
a  breakthrough  will  be  achieved  in  the 
desalinization  (if  sea  water  based  upon 
relatively  inexpensive  nuclear  power 
sources.  This  w  11  make  possible  a  thriv- 
ing agricultural  economy  providing  suffi- 
cient food  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  area 
as  well  as  the  means  for  increasing  ex- 
ports. Cheap  PC  wer  will  stimulate  indus- 
trialization, and  the  vast  oil  deposits  of 
the  Middle  Easi  could  provide  the  ingre- 
dient for  a  whol }  host  of  new  petrochemi- 
cal enterprises. 

What  is  ned(id  now  above  all  else  is 
the  promotion  of  international  under- 
standing and  cooperation  among  the 
peoples  of  this  region.  At  this  point  in 
world  affairs,  pi  irticularly  in  the  Middle 
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East,  I  can  think  of  no  greater  goal  thsui 
that.  The  need  for  understanding  is 
growing  by  the  day  and  the  hour.  De- 
spite all  efforts  to  date,  peace  has  not 
come  to  Israel.  Stable  and  lasting  peace 
is  as  elusive  today  as  It  has  been  over 
these  past  21  years.  Fighting  and  incur- 
sions of  its  borders  have  become  a  daily 
occurrence,  almost  a  way  of  life,  with  its 
day-to-day  list  of  killed  and  maimed. 
Once  again,  we  hear  talk  of  a  renewed 
conflict  on  a  larger  scale,  of  a  new  Arab- 
Israeli  war,  and  new  bloodshed. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  realize  that  if  the  Arab 
States,  armed  with  Soviet  arms  and 
trained  by  Soviet  "technicians,"  should 
succeed  in  destroying  Israel,  it  would 
mean  the  end  of  all  West€m  influence 
in  the  Middle  East.  Not  only  would  this 
strategic  area  come  under  Soviet  control 
and  domination,  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  Western  Asia  up  to  India  and 
perhaps  all  or  most  of  Africa  would  be  in 
danger  of  a  Communist  takeover.  Israel's 
stand  in  the  Middle  East  is  therefore  of 
vital  interest  to  us  all.  Jew  or  gentile. 

The  United  States  must  exert  utmost 
efforts  to  bring  the  parties  directly  in- 
volved, the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs,  to  sit 
down  together,  to  reason  together,  and  to 
try  to  resolve  their  differences.  This  is 
the  best,  the  most  logical,  the  only  way 
to  do  so.  Forcing  a  settlement  upon  them, 
imposing  a  solution  which  will  be  no 
solution,  could  prove  to  be  a  fatal  error. 
I  think  that  if  our  Government  saw  it 
that  way  and  worked  toward  that  goal, 
something  could  be  achieved  before  it  is 
too  late  and  a  new  conflict  erupts. 

The  road  to  achieving  this  goal  is 
fraught  with  difficulties,  but  the  people 
of  Israel  have  the  will  and  determination 
to  reach  it  successfiflly.  On  this  21st  anni- 
versary of  Israel's  rebirth  let  us  honor 
her  past  accomplishments,  and  dedicate 
our  efforts  to  the  quest  for  a  permanent 
peace  and  a  future  devoted  to  the  better- 
ment of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle 
East. 


April  23,  1969 


PUBLIC    REVERENCE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  continuation  of 
voluntary  participation  in  prayer  in  our 
public  schools,  and  to  that  end  have  in- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution  337. 
which  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  permit  such  prayer. 

Many  letters  reach  me  every  day  on 
this  subject,  and  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  an  article  on  this  subject,  writ- 
ten by  Rev.  Robert  G.  Howes  of  the  Cath- 
olic University,  here  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
for  your  consideration : 

Chaixenge  to  the  Demochact:   Public 
Reverence 
(By  Rev.  Robert  G.  Howes) 
(Note. — Father  Howes  Is  Associate  Profes- 
sor and  Chairman  of  City  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning at  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington.  D.C.  He  Is  the  representative  In 
Washington  of  Citizens  for  Public  Prayer,  a 


national  federation  of  citizens'  groups  back- 
ing a  restorative  prayer  amendment.) 

When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Interprets 
the  First  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution In  a  manner  which  radically  con- 
tradicts the  consistent  practice  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  states.  It  does  no  singular,  minimal 
thing.  Whatever  the  particular  practice,  that 
interpretation  Inmiedlately  becomes  a  prece- 
dent affecting  the  whole  future  of  religion  In 
our  public  life.  As  such  It  must  deeply  con- 
cern not  only  whose  practice  Is  denied  but 
also  those  who  are  Involved  In  any  way  with 
religion  as  subject  to  and  supportive  of  pub- 
lic policy. 

On  June  25,  1962,  the  Supreme  Court  Inter- 
preted the  First  Amendment  as  barring  the 
following  prayer: 

"Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee  and  we  ask  Thy  bless- 
ings uj>on  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country." 

The  prayer  had  been  composed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  rellgloxis  leaders.  It  was  made  avail- 
able by  the  State  of  New  York  for  an  entirely 
voluntary  recitation  by  pupils  and  teachers 
In  Its  public  schools.  Justice  Stewart,  In  dis- 
sent, noted: 

"The  Court  haa  misapplied  a  great  con- 
stitutional principle  .  .  .  What  Is  relevant  to 
the  Issue  here  Is  not  the  history  of  an  estab- 
lished church  In  16th  century  England  or  in 
18th  century  America,  but  the  history  of  the 
religious  traditions  of  our  people,  reflected 
In  countless  practices  of  the  Institutions  and 
officials  of  our  government." 

On  June  17,  1963,  the  Supreme  Court 
widened  this  Interpretation  to  ban  the  Lords 
Prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  the  public 
schools  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Once 
again,  no  teacher  had  been  required  to  lead 
prayer,  no  pupil  to  join  In  reciting  it.  Spe- 
cific provision  was  made  for  abstention  on 
the  part  of  those  who  did  not  wish  to  par- 
ticipate. There  are  many  pleasant  phrases  In 
the  two  majority  decisions.  Most  of  them  are 
collateral  remarks,  obiter  dicta,  that  Is  re- 
marks Incidental  to  the  real  deciding  rea- 
son. One  could,  and  some  did,  assemble  such 
remarks  and  claim  that  the  court  had  done 
nothing  more  serious  than  to  rule  out  ,i 
residual  unfairness,  leaving  public  religion 
Itself  wholly  Intact. 

There  are,  however,  other  ohiter  dicta 
which  are  less  sanguine.  For  Instance,  In 
the  first  decision  Justice  Douglas  enumerates 
various  Instances  of  government  accommo- 
dation to  reUglon.  Bishop  James  Pike,  ap- 
pearing before  a  Senate  committee  In  1962, 
called  such  reasonable  accommodation  "the 
great  American  middle  way."  Justice  Doug- 
las says  "our  system  at  the  federal  and  state 
levels  Is  presently  honeycombed"  with  ac- 
commodation. "Nevertheless,"  he  continues, 
"I  think  It  is  an  unconstitutional  under- 
taking whatever  form  It  takes."  In  fact,  the 
deed  of  the  decisions,  what  the  then  Har- 
vard Law  School  Dean  Erwln  Qrlswold  called 
"the  absolute  and  .  .  .  extreme"  reasoning  of 
the  court,  is  dangerously  basic.  Henry  P. 
Van  Dusen,  then  President  of  Union  TTieo- 
loglcal  Seminary,  wrote : 

"The  corollary  In  both  law  and  logic  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  recent  interdictions  is 
Inescapable,  prohibition  of  the  affirmative 
recognition  and  collaboration  by  government 
at  all  levels  with  all  organs  of  religion  in 
all    relationships    and    circumstances."  • 

Pordham  University  Law  School  Profes- 
sor Charles  E.  Rice  said : 

"The  school  prayer  decisions,  if  followed, 
predictably  will  have  the  effect  of  raising 
agnosticism  to  the  rank  of  the  official  public 
religion  of  the  United  States.  The  Court  has 
now  cast  aside  the  historical  affirmation  by 
government  In  this  country  of  the  essential 
truth  of  theism,  has  embarked  upon  a  search 
for  'neutrality,'  a  search  Incapable  of  suc- 
cess,  and   has   substituted   agnosticism   for 
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the  theistlc  affirmation  to  which  a  small  mi- 
nority has  objected  so  strongly.  And  for 
Its  action  the  Coiut  can  point  to  no  dur- 
able justification  beyond  Its  own  Inflated 
rhetoric  and  a  tortured  historical  Interpre- 
tation." ' 

AIX    PTTBLIC   LIFE    AFFECTED 

"The  Supreme  Coiu-t  In  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Bible  ruling  has  continued  along  a 
path  unhappily  familiar  to  all  from  Its 
earUer  decisions.  The  same  tedious  argu- 
ments emphasizing  the  'establishment  of  re- 
ligion' clause  are  brought  forth  to  support 
a  position  which  turns  Its  back  on  the  total 
American  tradition  and  outlaws  the  present 
practices  of  39  states  .  .  .  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  Lord's  Prmyer  and  the  Bible  are  excluded 
from  the  American  public  schools  for  pre- 
cisely the  reasons  given  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  What  is  the  next  step?  Clearly,  all 
other  expression  of  religion  In  public  life 
must  now  be  deleted."  • 

To  suggest  that  pleasant  phrases  en  route 
to  decision  can  override  the  deed  of  the  de- 
cisions themselves  Is  to  Ignore  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  That  he«irt  clearly  Is  the  equa- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  of  "establish- 
ment" with  public  reverence,  whether  free 
or  not,  whether  institutional  and  sectarian 
or  not.  Even  to  question  such  an  equation, 
the  court  said  in  its  second  decision.  Is  "of 
value  only  as  acadenUc  exercises! '  The  situ- 
ation is,  m  short,  as  It  was  a  century  ago 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  commented  on  the 
Dred  Scott  decision; 

"When  all  the  words,  the  collateral  matter 
was  cleared  away  from  It,  aU  the  chaff  was 
fanned  out  of  It,  It  was  a  bare  absurdity.  .  .  . 
The  Dred  Scott  decision  covers  the  whole 
ground,  and  while  it  occupies  It,  there  is  no 
room  for  the  shadow  of  a  starved  pigeon  to 
occupy  the  same  ground."  * 

F^ve  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
prayer  ban.  In  those  years,  several  signifi- 
cant things  have  happened. 

(1)  Literally  hundreds  of  bills  were  Intro- 
duced in  both  the  House  and  Senate  calling 
for  a  clarifying  amendment  to  restore  the 
nrst  Amendment  to  Its  preban  interpre- 
tation and  to  forestall  a  further  widening  of 
the  court's  logic.  There  were  117  such  bills 
on  the  House  side  alone  in  the  spring  of 
1964.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  Number  1  of 
the  90th  Congress  was  signed  by  42  sena- 
tors of  both  parties."  It  profMDsed  a  restora- 
tive constitutional  amendment  which  would 
read: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  Constitution 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled  in  any  public  building  which  Is 
supported  In  whole  or  In  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  fimds  to  participate  in 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayer." 

(2)  Catholic  response  to  the  prayer  bans 
_wa8  openly  mixed,  though  there  Is  no  possible 

doubt  that  Catholics  were  In  great  numbers 
part  of  the  massive  proamendment  majority 
across  the  nation.  The  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Youth  officially  recorded  Itself  as 
opposed  to  the  prayer  bans  and  called  upon 
Its  local  units  to  work  for  reversal.  Otherwise, 
where  Catholic  apathy  and  even  support  of 
the  decisions  showed  Itself,  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  an  underlying  cause  was  self- 
interest: 

"It  may  be  that  some  of  It  Is  motivated  by 
the  thought  that  If  public  education  can  be 
completely  secularized  (so  that,  as  It  has  been 
said,  'religion'  In  such  quarters  becomes  'a 


'The  New  York  Times,  July  7,  1963. 


'The  Supreme  Court  and  Public  Prayer 
(New  York,  1964),  p.  21. 

'■June  21,  1963.  The  Boston  Pilot  is  the 
official  publication  of  the  Catholic  Archdio- 
cese of  Boston. 

'  Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept.  16,  1869;  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  Oct.  13,  1858. 

'  Senate  Joint  Resolution  Number  6,  this 
session,  with  Identical  language,  was  intro- 
duced by  45  Senators  on  January  15,  1969. 
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dirty  word"),  then  there  will  be  an  Increased 
public  demand  for  sectarian  education  which 
can  combine  religion  with  general  education. 
This  could  then  be  an  argiunent  in  favor  of 
parochial  schools,  and  as  public  schools  de- 
cline, the  argument  for  public  support  of 
parochial  schools  can  be  advanced  in  one 
guise  or  another"  • 

I  hope  this  estimate  Is  inaccurate.  I  fear  It 
may  be.  In  at  least  a  partial  sense,  accurate. 
Oiir  bishops  wrote  once  that  "religion  is  our 
chief  national  asset,"  and  as  such  what  hap- 
pened to  It  anywhere  at  law  must  affect  it 
everywhere.  I  am  afraid  some  of  us  have 
simply  failed  to  make  the  vital  connection 
between  what  occurred  In  the  prayer  ban 
decisions  and  those  aspects  of  the  F^rst 
Amendment  which  preoccupy  us  more  im- 
mediately. Too  many  Catholics  have  simply 
failed  to  appreciate  that  any  fundamental 
Interpretation  of  the  First  Amendment  by 
the  Supreme  Court  must  over  a  period  of 
time  operate  In  all  areas  of  religion  and  pub- 
lic policy,  including  the  area  of  government 
aid  to  nonpublic  schools  under  religious 
axisplces. 

(3 )  Eleven  of  the  13  Justices  who  passed  on 
the  New  York  prayer  issue  prior  to  Its  arrival 
at  the  Supreme  Cotu-t  ruled  It  constitutional. 
The  attorneys  general  of  19  states  submitted 
a  "friend  of  the  court"  brief  to  the  Supreme 
Coxirt,  prior  to  the  first  decision,  which  said 
in  part: 

"Our  founding  fathers,  together  with  the 
great  and  God-fearing  leaders  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  would  be  profoundly 
shocked  were  they  to  have  been  told  in  their 
day  that  In  this  year  of  our  Lord  ...  a  vol- 
untary nondenomlnatlonal  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  petition  for 
His  blessings  recited  by  American  children 
In  their  classrooms  Is  being  seriously  at- 
tacked as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."  ' 

It  was  clear  from  Congressional  reaction 
that  a  massive  mail  concurring  with  such 
Judgments  was  hitting  Capitol  Hill.  "King- 
size"  was  how  Senator  Dlrksen  described  it. 
Resolutions  endorsing  what  came  to  be  called 
the  Peoples  Amendment  for  Public  Prayer 
came  from  the  National  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors, the  National  Conference  of  Mayors, 
legislatures  of  several  states,  the  National 
Jaycees,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
American  Legion,  and  from  such  men  as  Billy 
Graham,  Cardinal  Cushlng,  the  late  Cardinal 
Sp>ellman  and  Bishop  Fulton  Sheen.  Sam- 
pling after  sampling  confirmed  the  will  of 
the  nation.  The  Gallup  Poll  in  September 
1963  recorded  a  three-to-one  majority  for  re- 
versing the  court  in  its  prayer  decisions.  In 
October  1964  the  Harris  Poll  put  the  figure  at 
82  percent  for  amendment.  Congressional 
home  district  polls  backed  the  national  sam- 
pling. Again  and  again  there  was  no  subject 
on  which  more  of  a  congressman's  constitu- 
ents were  united  than  on  the  need  for  a 
prayer  amendment,  and  no  subject  In  which 
"don't  knows"  ran  lower,  or  majorities  ran 
consistently  higher.  At  each  hearing  on 
prayer  amendment  proposals,  thousands  of 
proamendment  petitions  were  presented. 
About  40,000  petitions  were  Introduced  on 
the  very  first  day  of  the  House  hearings 
(1964)  by  Congressman  Fallon  of  Maryland. 
To  the  Senate  hearings  (1966) .  we  Introduced 
In  behalf  of  amendment  35,000  petitions 
from  Pennsylvania,  30,000  from  New  York 
and  50,000  from  the  Iilldwest.  In  the  spring 
of  1967  Good  Housekeeping  magazine  came 
up  again  with  an  80-plus  percentage  for 
amendment. 

(4)  Despite  all  this,  not  one  single  normal 
fioor  vote  has  been  held  In  five-and-a-half 
years  In  either  house  of  Congress  on  even 


•  Grlswold,  Erwin  N.  Utah  Law  Review, 
Vol.  8,  No.  3  (Sununer  1963). 

'  United  States  Supreme  Court,  October 
term  1961.  Document  #468. 
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the  technicality  of  proposing  a  prayer 
amendment  to  the  nation.  And  hearings  in 
this  critical  matter  were  forced  In  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  only  after  a  discharge 
petition  to  bypass  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler, 
who  was  bitterly  negative,  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. 

(6)  In  the  wake  of  the  prayer  ban  deci- 
sions, things  have  not  stood  still.  A  number 
of  trends  have  developed.  Two  are  of  major 
importance.  First,  a  trend  toward  a  kind  of 
fearful  Indecision  on  the  part  of  public 
authority.  School  boards  everywhere  were 
from  the  start  anxiously  uncertain  about 
whether  and  how  religion  was  to  survive  in 
the  public  classroom.  In  some  Instances, 
boards  have  defied  the  court,  but  this  Is, 
patently,  no  solution  to  the  problem.  In  a  few 
Instances,  boards  have  tried  to  substitute 
various  procedures,  such  as  God  sandwiched 
between  Thoreau  and  Ben  Franklin  for 
morning  assembly  reading.  These  Instances, 
however,  remain  so  rare  that  each  one  Is  the 
subject  of  national  notice.  In  most  cases  the 
net  result  has  been  one  of  the  following:  a) 
to  rule  religion  out  entirely;  b)  to  emasculate 
religion  before  It  Is  permitted  In  the  school, 
thus  reducing  it  to  the  merest  art,  history 
or  literature;  c)  to  decide  any  particular 
question  involving  religion  in  the  classroom 
in  favor  of  parents  who  might  conceivably 
object  to  It  along  lines  Indicated  In  the 
prayer  ban  record.  Secondly,  there  has  been 
a  trend  toward  enlargement  of  the  prayer 
ban  to  affect  other  practices  of  public  rever- 
ence. Courts  and  some  attorneys  general  have 
relied  on  prayer  ban  decisions  to  strike  down 
kindergarten  prayers  and  such  substitutes  as 
the  singing  of  patriotic  anthems.  In  the  fall 
of  1966  the  Supreme  Court  relied  signifi- 
cantly on  the  decisions  to  knock  out  aid  for 
church-related  colleges  In  Maryland. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  again  and  again  made 
clear  by  such  opponents  of  religion  In  public 
life  as  Madalyn  Murray  O'Halre  that  the 
prayer  ban  would  be  used  as  a  launching  pad 
for  further  attacks  on  all  surviving  Instances 
of  public  reverence.  It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  predict  with  precision  Just  how  far 
the  court  will  go  toward  accommodating 
these  attacks,  but  Its  defenses  against  them 
must  be  seriously  weakened  by  the  majority 
reasoning  in  the  prayer  ban  cases. 

Of  course,  at  the  very  base  of  the  prayer 
amendment  Issue  stands  the  issue  of  parental 
rights.  There  Is  no  question  that  God  belongs 
In  the  homes  and  the  churches  of  America. 
There  Is  no  question  that  a  serious  re-exam- 
Inatlon  of  His  presence  there  Is  imperative. 
But  religion  Is  not  strengthened  at  the 
hearth  and  the  sectarian  altar  by  denying  It 
entry  to  the  public  classroom.  Religion  Is  not 
strengthened  In  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
American  youth  by  wiping  it  off  their  lips 
precisely  where  most  of  them  prepare  for 
citizenship  In  a  reverent  society.  What  is 
rather  indicated  Is  a  Joint  activity,  carefiolly 
respectful  of  the  right  of  dissent,  which  In- 
volves church,  home  and  school.  In  its  1951 
Statement  of  Belief,  which  recommended 
school  prayer,  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents  said: 

'We  believe  that  thus  the  school  will  fulfill 
its  high  function  of  supplementing  the  train- 
ing of  the  home,  even  intensifying  In  the 
child  that  love  for  Ood,  for  parents  and  for 
home  which  Is  the  mark  of  true  character 
training  and  the  sure  guarantee  of  a  coun- 
try's welfare." 

In  its  Decree  on  Education  Vatican  11  un- 
derlined how  the  principle  of  subsidiarity 
appUes  In  public  education : 

"The  Church  gives  high  praise  to  those 
civil  authorities  and  civil  societies  that  show 
regard  for  the  pluralistic  character  of  mod- 
ern society  and  take  Into  account  the  right  of 
religious  liberty,  by  helping  families  in  such 
a  way  that  In  all  schools  the  education  of 
their  children  can  be  carried  out  according 
to  the  moral  and  religious  convictions  of  each 
family." 
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It  Is  suggested  by  those  who  oppose  a  pray 
er  amendment  that  the  court  banned  only 
"prescribed"  prayer  and  that  other  types  of 
rellgloua  presence  In  the  public  classroom 
stand  unaffected,  indeed  encouraged.  There 
Is  at  the  very  base  of  the  court's  decisions  a 
fatal.  secularl<lng  equation.  Once  this  equa- 
tion has  beea  repealed,  there  is  certainly 
place  for  reexamination  of  the  entire  gamut 
of  that  presenile.  Various  approaches  to  reli- 
gion aa  a  force  If  or  morality  and  civic  strength 
can  and  shoul<!  be  tested.  Citizens  for  Public 
Prayer  fully  support  such  testing,  but  at  the 
right  time.  Sa  long  as  the  prayer  ban  re- 
mains, howevei',  there  can  be  no  compromise. 
Generally,  tho^e  who  ask  substitutes  for  the 
brotherhood  ot  prayer  call  for  a  moment  of 
silent  meditation,  classes  In  comparative  re- 
ligion or  the  rendition  of  Ood  strictly  in 
paintings,  dat^s  and  poetry.  Each  substitu- 
tion has  Its  weakness.  Collectively,  they  are 
totally  inadeqiiate  to  the  need  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Let's  take  meditation  arst.  It  Is  most  sig- 
nificant that  tne  same  day  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  sandtlonod  meditation  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  tl^e  state  It  petitioned  Congress 
In  support  of  a  prayer  amendment.  A  quiet 
Ood  Is  better  than  no  God.  But  a  quiet  God 
cannstprovldejthat  experience  In  pluralism 
-whlch-a  spokea  God  encourages.  One  great 
advantage  of  tae  brotherhood  of  prayer  con- 
sists, precisely.!  in  the  fact  that  through  It 
children  from  iarlous  religious  backgrounds 
are  taught  thalt  although  they  go  freely  to 
their  ■separate  (fiiurches  and  synagogues  over 
the  weekend,  still  they  can  freely  find  and 
pronounce  together  common  words  of  uniting 
reverence  each  flay  during  the  week.  Besides, 
meditation    is    txtremely    difficult    even    for 
adults.  To  suppbse  that  grade  school  young- 
sters can  meditate  properly  is  a  delusion. 

As  for  classed  In  comparative  reUglon,  It 
may  be  that  on|:e  the  prayer  ban  Is  repealed 
we  can  move  along  theae  lines.  But  such 
classes  will  redulre  teachers  who  have  the 
wisdom  of  Soloiion.  and  are  objective  enough 
to  relate  one  religion  to  another  without  bias. 
And  should  theie  teachers  fall  even  sUghUy. 
offended  parent*  will  rise  to  challenge  them 
In  the  courts,  Ju^t  as  parents  who  objected  to 
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the  earUer  prayir  did. 


In  regard  to 
literature.  It  Is 
it  belongs  In 
of  a  reverent . 
ance.  But  what 
could  come  Int 
In  classes  other 


religion  as  art.  history  and 
rue  that  under  these  aspects 
fny  classes,  so  that  children 
?le  may  review  their  Inherlt- 
tragedy  It  would  be  If  God 
school  only  as  a  footnote 
Ise  preoccupied  and  minus 
any  factor  of  reference  whatsoever!  Religion 
Is  more  than  daJtes  and  pretty  plctxires  and 
nice  phrases.  Religion  Is  reverence.  Any  pro- 
posal which  dralfcs  it  of  Its  prayerful  blood  is 
anemic  to  start  kith.  In  short,  none  of  the 
suggested  substlflutes  Is.  at  least  in  Its  present 
state  of  refinement,  adequate.  None  would  in 
any  way  remove  [the  tragic  precedent  of  the 
two  prayer  ban  decisions.  Finally,  the  cloeer 
any  one  of  then!  came  to  being  a  real  col- 
lective reverencel  the  more  likely  It  Is  that 
It  would  be  challenged  and  struck  down  by 
courts  under  th«  compulsion  of  prayer  ban 
logic. 

MAJOWTTJ-MINOarrT    PROBLEM 

There  Is  anothar  item  in  the  prayer  amend- 
ment debate  which  must  be  pondered.  This 
is  the  Item  of  majority-minority  relation- 
ships in  a  democracy.  It  has  two  facets.  The 
first  is:  How  shoild  society  accommodate  in 
Its  practices  a  niajorlty  will  against  which 
there  is  marshaleo  a  loud  minority  will'  The 
second  is:  In  tjhe  public  classroom  how 
should  the  dlssen^  from  prayer  and  the  desire 
for  prayer  be  bandied  with  Justice  all 
around?  In  regaijd  to  the  first  question,  It 
must  at  the  outsejt  be  agreed  that  50  percent 
plus  one  does  n*t  of  Itself  make  a  thing 
right.  Democracy  inust  never  be  a  matter  of  a 
buUheaded  majalty  tyrannizing  over  a 
cowed  minority.  1  relther  must  It  ever  be  an 
oligarchy  In  whlc  i  a  minuscule  elite,  some- 


how wiser,  forces  its  preference  on  an  un- 
willing majority.  This  latter  state  becomes 
what  The  Boston  Pilot  has  called  a  "tyranny 
of  the  few."  One  thing  is  clear:  As  in  all 
such  controversial  situations,  a  dissenting 
minority  must  be  assured  to  the  maximum 
reasonable  extent  Its  right  of  silence  and 
abstention.  To  permit  a  minority's  preference 
to  dominate  public  practice,  however,  thus 
denying  to  an  overwhelming  majority  Its  will, 
is  an  Intolerable  travesty  of  democracy.  In 
this  case,  a  strong  argument  can  be  mounted 
in  support  of  the  traditional,  pre-ban  inter- 
pretation of  the  First  Amendment.  Even 
Justice  Brennan,  siding  with  the  majority  In 
the  second  prayer  ban  decision,  concedes  that 
Its  factual  position  Is  far  from  conclusive: 

"On  our  precise  problem,  the  historical 
record  is  at  best  ambiguous,  and  statements 
can  readily  be  found  to  support  either  side 
of  the  proposition." 

But  even  If  the  court's  reading  of  the  his- 
tory and   the  semantics  were  accurate,   the 
case  for  a  clarifying  amendment  would  still 
stand.   No   people   In   a   free   society  are   re- 
quired to  be  prisoners  of  words  which.  In  that 
hypothesis,  do  not  say  what  the  people  wish 
them    to   say   and   do   not   permit   practices 
which   the   people  overwhelmingly   wish   to 
provide  for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 
As  in  the  flag  salute  situation,  what  is  re- 
quired of  a  wise  Judiciary  is  not  a  decision 
rendering  the  majority  silent  before  an  In- 
tolerant minority   but   one   that   allows  the 
greatest  prudential  accommodation  for  dis- 
sent   while   the   majority   will   prevails.   The 
second  facet  of  majority-minority  relation- 
ships here  can  be  expressed  in  a  question :  Is 
school   prayer  an   unconscionable   Intrusion 
on  the  rights  of  the  dissenting  child  and  his 
parents?   It   must   be   repeated    that   in   the 
three  prayer  ban  states,  school  prayer  had 
been  entirely  voluntary  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  Tolerance  Is,  and  must  continue  to  be 
a  two-way  street.  So  long  as  he  Is  respected 
in  his  right  to  be  different,   the  dissenting 
child  must  learn  to  respect  the  right  of  the 
majority  of  his  fellow  students  who  wish  to 
pray  together.  Dean  Griswold's  treatment  of 
this  critical  matter  Is  excellent. 

"Must  all  refrain  because  one  does  not  wish 
to  Join?  ...  No  compulsion  Is  put  upon  him 
(i.e.  the  dissenting  child).  He  need  not  par- 
ticipate. But  he.  too.  has  the  opportunity  to 
be  tolerant.  He  allows  the  majority  of  the 
group  to  follow  their  own  tradition,  perhaps 
coming  to  understand  and  respect  what  they 
feel  Is  significant  to  them.  Is  not  this  a  use- 
ful and   valuable  and   educational   and    In- 
deed, a  spiritual  experience  for  the  children 
of  what  I  have  called  the  minority  group'"' 
A  related  question  Is  often  posed.  Whose 
prayer?  The  answer  Is  simple.  Once  the  civil 
right  of  public  reverence  Is  restored  in  the 
public    school,    the    American    people    again 
will  select,  with  a  minimum  of  mistakes  and 
a  maximum  of  good  conunon  sense,  a  reason- 
ably nondenomlnatlonal  prayer.  To  suppose 
that  any  group  of  Americans  with  a  sectarian 
majority  would  be  so  callous  of  its  neigh- 
bors as  to  insist  on  a  sectarian  prayer  in  their 
public  schools  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  great 
bulk    of    American     experience.    But    even 
should,  in  a  rare  instance,  such  a  prayer  be 
proposed,  recourse  for  remedy  would  still  be 
open  with  the  courts.  What  Is  clearly  urgent 
in    this    entire    issue    of    majority-minority 
rights  Is  a  reasonable  pluralism,  the  kind  of 
adjustment  and  prudential  accommodation 
which  mature  men  make  with  their  neigh- 
bors in  any  complex  matter  In  which  a  com- 
mon decision  is  required.  With  such  a  re- 
sponsible pluralism,  the  solution  to  difficul- 
ties such  as  wording  a  proper  amendment 
and   coming    up   with   consensus    prayers   U 
easy.  Without  it,  we  become  quickly  a  Jungle 
of  selfish  predatory  religious  groups,  careless 
of   neighbors   and   haggling   over   every   ap- 


proach  to  that  harmony  which  has  so  long 
been   the  major  motif  of  our  people. 

A  few  words   of  prayer  by  children  in  a 
public  place  will  not  alone  change  the  world 
The  brotherhood  of  prayer  remains  an  impor- 
tant  part  of  an  important  pattern.  Clearly 
however,  much  more  than  this  is  at  stake  in 
the  fight  to  write  a  People's  Amendment  for 
Public  Prayer.  The  whole  matter  of  a  reason- 
able  and.  reasoned  pluralism  Is  Involved  here 
So  is  the  survival  Intact  of  all  practices  of 
public  reverence.  So  is  every  other  contro- 
versial aspect  of  church-state  relaUonshlp 
So.   finally.    Is   the   very   workability   of  the 
democracy  itself.  It  Is  simply  incredible  that 
there  are  still  Catholics  concerned  with  de- 
mocracy, education  and  pluralism  who  can- 
not, or  will   not,   understand   these  things. 
John  Donne  wrote  that  "no  man  is  an  is- 
land." It  can  be  said  with  equal  force  that  no 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  funda- 
mentally interpreting  the  First  Amendment 
against  the  expressed  will  of  the  nation  is  an 
Island — a  minimal,  a  singular  thing.  Reme- 
dial action  now.  loud  and  long.  Is  emphat- 
ically indicated.  Seldom  has  the  alternative 
to  such  action  been  put  more  strongly  than 
by  Father  Joseph  Costanzo,  S.J.,  professor  of 
historical    Jurisprudence   at   Pordham   Uni- 
versity: • 

"American  believers  are  losing  by  default 
They  have  taken  their  spiritual  heritage  for 
granted.  They  have  allowed  a  creeping  grad- 
uallsm  of  secularism,  under  one  specious 
pretext  or  another,  to  take  over  their  public 
schools.  A  vociferous  and  highly  organized 
pressure  group  Is  exercising  Its  own  form  of 
indirect  coercive  pressure  upon  the  American 
community." 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  MINORITY 
GROUPS 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  day  and  age  when  so  many  of  our 
citizens  tend  to  leave  up  to  others,  and 
especially  to  Washington,  the  solutions 
to  the  many  problems  which  confront 
our  Nation,  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
organizations  and  individuals  who  are 
Interested  in  presenting  the  answers  to 
these  problems  themselves. 

Recently,    the    Mutual    Broadcasting 
System  sponsored  a  contest  in  which 
radio  listeners  were  asked  to  write  about 
what   they    thought   was   the   Nation's 
major  political  problem,  how  they  might 
solve  it  if  they  were  President  of  the 
United  States  and  what  they  might  con- 
tribute toward  its  solution  as  individuals. 
Of  the  3.500  essays  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Solutions  To  Our  Prob- 
lems— STOP — contest.  25  were  selected 
as  the  most  outstanding  by  a  distin- 
guished panel  of  judges.  The  winners  re- 
ceived $100  savings  bonds.  One  of  these 
was  a  constituent  of  mine  from  Ohio's 
Seventh  Congressional  District.  I  hereby 
submit  for  the  Record  the  winning  essay 
of  Mrs.  D.  T.  Holmes,  of   1308  Corry 
Street.  Yellow  Springs.  Ohio: 
Unbmployment  Among  MiNoarrY  Gaorps 
In  my  opinion,  the  most  pressing  problem 
In     the    United    States    Is    unemployment 
among  minority  groups.  Many  of  them  have 
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•  This  Nation  Under  Ood  (New  York.  1964) , 
pp.  131-32. 


no  marketable  skills  because  of  Insufflclent 
education  and  preparation  for  today's  Jobs, 
which  Is  the  basic  cause  of  discontent,  dis- 
order, and  expensive  welfare  programs. 

As  a  Solution  To  Our  Problems.  If  I  were 
President,  I  would  first,  have  restructured 
the  existing  programs  designed  to  prepare 
minority  groups  for  employment,  so  that 
less  of  the  funds  will  go  for  administrative 
personnel  and  more  for  the  training  of  the 
unemployed.  Second.  I  would  encourage 
private  Industry  to  establish  more  programs 
to  train  and  hire  more  unemployed  minority 
people.  Third,  I  would  establish  several  agen- 
cies or  schools  to  train  personnel  who  spe- 
cialized In  equipping  people  with  marketable 
skills,  utilizing  the  results  of  research  of 
education  and  Industry  In  the  most  effective 
methods  of  training  these  unemployed  In 
the  shortest  period:  then,  this  specially 
trained  personnel  would  be  sent  wherever 
needed  to  cope  with  this  problem. 

As  a  citizen,  in  addition  to  civic  duties, 
such  as  writing  my  representatives  about 
bills  to  Improve  employment  among  mi- 
nority groups  and  encouraging  the  establish- 
ing and  strengthening  of  the  type  of  edu- 
cation necessary  for  the  production  of  mar- 
ketable skills,  I  can  Indirectly  aid  the  un- 
employment situation  among  minority 
groups  by  keeping  before  some  of  these 
people  the  need  for  developing  marketable 
skills.  Through  personal  contact  maybe  I  can 
give  a  "boost"  In  whatever  form  Is  needed: 
words  of  encouragement  to  convince  a 
youngster  to  remain  in  school,  or  tutoring 
.sessions  to  improve  someone's  reading  ability 
or  to  help  with  someone's  homework. 

Thus,  through  some  of  these  suggestions. 
hopfuUy  we  can  minimize  unemployment 
among  minority  groups,  which  will  be  a  step 
toward  the  Solution  To  Our  Problems. 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  SMUT 
CONTROL 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
merchants  of  smut  seem  to  be  utilizing 
the  mails  as  never  before  in  their  con- 
tinuing campaign  to  pollute  great  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

In  my  home  city  of  San  Diego,  porno- 
graphic mailings  have  been  reaching 
scandalous  proportions.  The  deluge  of 
unsolicited  filth  has  prompted  many 
hundreds  of  complaints  to  police  and 
other  officials  whose  ability  to  take  posi- 
tive action  in  response  is  limited  by  the 
often  conflicting  court  interpretations 
of  existing  obscenity  control  laws. 

I  believe  a  new  approach  is  needed 
and  I  am  therefore  introducing  today  a 
Right  of  Privacy  Act  which  takes  its  in- 
spiration from  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Stanley  against  Georgia.  In 
this  case,  decided  April  7,  the  High  Court 
ruled  that  a  person  has  the  right  to 
private  enjoyment  of  prurient  material. 

My  legislation  Is  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  basic  right  of  privacy,  as  re- 
affirmed and  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  works  two  ways.  If  a  man  has  the 
right.  In  the  privacy  of  his  home,  to  read 
what  he  pleases,  by  the  same  token  the 
individual  citizen  should  also  be  free  to 
avoid  exposure  to  materials  which  he 
finds  personally  objectionable.  It  Is  to 
this  negative  but  certainly  undeniable 
right  that  my  bill  addresses  Itself. 

In  drafting  it,  I  have  followed  recom- 
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mendations  made  by  my  good  friend,  Ed 
Butler,  a  former  San  Diego  city  attorney 
who  has  served  on  the  California  attor- 
ney general's  pornography  commission. 
The  heart  of  the  measure  is  its  emphasis 
on  civil  suits  rather  than  criminal  actions 
to  deter  pomographers  through  the  pos- 
sible imposition  of  huge  fines. 

The  measure  declares  that  the  mailing 
of  unsolicited  objectionable  material 
would  in  itself  constitute  an  Invasion  of 
privacy,  subject  to  court  action.  It  would 
specifically  prohibit  the  shipment  of  "any 
matter  portraying  sexual  activities  in  a 
manner  patently  offensive  to  the  average 
person,"  unless  requested  by  the  recipi- 
ent. 

Federal  courts  would  be  empowered  to 
Issue  injunctions  against  the  dissemina- 
tion of  pornography  through  the  malls. 
The  injunctions  could  be  sought  either 
by  Individuals  or  in  class  actions.  If  a 
dealer  persisted  in  such  mailings  after 
being  ordered  by  a  court  to  halt  them,  he 
would  be  subject  to  civil  as  well  as  crimi- 
nal punishment. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  title  dealing 
separately — and  more  sternly — with  the 
menace  posed  by  material  appealing  to 
the  enjoyment  of  torture  and  violence. 
In  addition  to  the  mails,  this  section 
would  apply  to  all  instrumentalities  of 
interstate  communications,  Including 
broadcasting;  but  it  would  not  penalize 
material  with  redeeming  social  impor- 
tance or  matter  used  for  bona  fide  politi- 
cal, ideological,  religious  or  scientific 
purposes.  It  appears  that  greater  speci- 
ficity in  Federal  laws  prohibiting  mass 
commercial  exploitation  of  sado-masoch- 
ism may  be  dictated  by  events;  at  least 
one  recent  conviction  for  advertising  a 
do-it-yourself  torture  kit  was  reversed  by 
an  appeals  court  on  grounds  that  the 
statutes  Involved  were  too  indefinite. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  a  na- 
tional advisory  committee  to  report  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Right  of  Privacy 
Act,  and  to  seek  ways  to  promote  freedom 
of  expression  while  cracking  down  on  the 
misuse  of  the  malls  by  panderers. 

The  legislation  is  admittedly  compli- 
cated, and  requires  thorough  study  by  an 
appropriate  committee  of  this  body.  I 
feel,  though,  that  it  would  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  our  need  on  the  one  hand 
to  preserve  our  precious  freedoms  of 
speech  and  on  the  other  to  protect  our 
citizens  against  a  fiood  of  patently 
offensive  trash. 

Best  of  all,  it  would  hit  the  traffickers 
In  smut  where  It  hurts — in  the  pocket- 
book.  Enormous  fines  would  be  made  pos- 
sible by  this  proposal.  Damages  could  be 
awarded  for  each  piece  of  offensive  ma- 
terial sent  out,  meaning  any  sizable  mail- 
ing could  esisily  result  in  penalties  which 
would  drive  the  average  smut  merchant 
Into  bankruptcy. 


MAN'S     NEWEST     TECHNOLOGICAL 
FRONTIER:  THE  OCEANS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORN7A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatlves  as  a  whole  has  had  In  their 
possession  the  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence, Engineering,  and  Resources. 

I  believe  with  others  of  my  colleagues 
that  we  must  be  prepared  to  move  ag- 
gressively forward  In  this  Congress  to 
mark  the  first  steps  of  implementation 
with  regard  to  the  first  steps  of  realiza- 
tion of  these  recommendations.  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  high  level  of  competition 
for  resources  which  Is  now  going  on  in 
the  land,  but  we  can  ill  afford  to  neglect 
appropriate  support  and  consideration 
for  the  requirements  of  this  new  fron- 
tier which  is  already  beckoning  substan- 
tial resources  from  other  countries  In  the 
world  not  all  of  whom  are  our  friends 
and  allies.  I  should  like  to  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  recently 
printed  remarks  by  Mr.  Roger  J.  Pierce, 
president  of  one  of  the  new  oceano- 
graphic-oriented  corporations  based  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa: 
Man's     Newest     Technological     Prontiek: 

The  Oceans 
(By  Roger  J.  Pierce,  president  and  chairman 

of  the  Board,  Hydro-Space  Systems  Corp.. 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa) 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  past,  man's  frontiers  have  been 
geographical  on  land  and  sea,  but  mostly  on 
land,  first  by  exploration  of  wilderness  areas 
followed  by  low  density  and  finally  high  den- 
sity economic  development.  Economic  growth 
was  achieved  mostly  by  initial  occupation  by 
pioneers  In  primitive  settings  with  primitive 
tools,  with  little  application  of  Science  and 
Technology.  This  was  followed  by  increas- 
ingly complex  communities  of  towns,  cities, 
and  rural  farming  areas  with  the  relatively 
simple  technological  tools  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

By  the  turn  of  the  20th  Century,  new  land 
masses  to  pioneer  had  become  quite  scarce 
and  the  only  frontiers  left  were  the  oceans 
and  space.  To  pioneer  in  these  last  frontiers 
requires  the  massive  application  of  Science 
and  Technology  to  deal  with  the  new  'medi- 
ums" of  water,  air  and  deep  space.  The  pio- 
neers of  these  new  frontiers  have  in  the  past 
50  years  turned  to  the  applications  of  ad- 
vanced Science  and  Technology  for  explora- 
tion not  only  for  the  land  masses  but  all  of 
space  and  the  objects  in  it.  This  Includes  ter- 
restrial aerospace  Immediately  around  the 
earth,  deep  space  out  to  the  moon  and  plan- 
ets, ocean  space  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
and  deep  earth  space  from  the  surface  crust 
to  the  core  of  the  earth. 

Starting  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury up  to  the  present,  we  have  seen  tech- 
nological pioneering  fill  up  the  aerospace  with 
Jet  aircraft,  helicopters,  and  myriads  of 
smaller  aircraft  carrying  men  and  materials 
all  over  the  world.  We  have  also  seen  deep 
space  substantially  traversed  with  manned 
and  unmanned  spacecraft  orbiting  the  earth, 
to  the  moon,  planets  and  around  the  sun. 
This  is  Just  a  beginning.  The  end  of  our  pio- 
neering In  aerospace  and  deep  space  Is  not  in 
sight. 

Today  we  see  the  beginnings  of  the  ex- 
ploration and  occupancy  by  technological 
pioneering,  in  man's  newest  frontier  .  .  .  the 
oceans. 

The  ocean  is  a  vast  new  parcel  of  real  estate 
with  great  potential  wealth  for  man  to  pio- 
neer and  work  In.  Since  the  real  estate  is 
water  which  "Jiggles"  around  on  the  surface 
and  has  great  pressures  and  low  visibility 
below  the  surface.  It  is  a  "new"  medium 
which  man  must  conquer  if  he  is  to  occupy 
It  and  work  on  the  surface  or  in  the  depths 
in  a  reasonably  comfortable  environment. 

The  application  of  mass  technology  has 
made  us  very  comfortable  In  traveling  In 
aerospace  In  Jets  at  600  miles  per  hour.  It 
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has  made  astronauta  reasonably  comfortable 
In  tbelr  spacecraft  orbiting  the  earth  and 
soon  to  the  moon  »nd  beyond.  Man  baa  con- 
quered the  medluv  of  air,  and  the  medium 
of  cold,  airless  deep  space  to  provide  a  friend- 
ly environment  for  men  In  tbelr  machines, 
and  eventually  fllzfd  bases  on  the  moon  and 
planets. 

The  same  mass^e  technology  which  has 
produced  the  Jets  and  spacecraft  can  con- 
quer the  oceans,  ^rhaps  with  greater  ease 
than  In  space,  atid  provide  man  with  a 
quasl-terrestrlal  ecvlronment  and  an  area 
where  be  can  do  many  more  things  than 
Just  travel  througl^  It.  Man  should  ultimate- 
ly b«  able  to  occupy  the  oceans  and  to  do 
nearly  all  the  klnd$  of  activity  In  the  oceans' 
real  estate  that  lie  can  do  on  the  lands* 
real  estate.  j 

What  a  startling  prospect  I  What  a  great 
new  acreage  to  be  opened  up  for  man's 
activity  for  his  eoonomlc  benefit!  It  Is  no 
wonder  so  much  hjas  been  written  and  said 
by  both  dreamers  ind  pragmatic  men  about 
Oceanography  In  Rowing,  glamorous  terms. 
They  are  not  far  |frong  when  they  say  the 
ocean  is  the  "greatjest  p>otentlal  future  mar- 
ket," the  "sleeping  giant,"  and  man's  "last 
frontier." 

3o  far;  much  ha^  been  said  about  Ocean 
exptoltattoB  but  viry  little  has  been  done. 
Not  much  has  been  done  because  we  have 
not  as  yet  applied'  the  same  massive  tech- 
nology to  the  oceans  as  we  have  In  aero- 
space and  deep  sdace.  This  massive  tech- 
nology applied  to  "deep  space  In  the  past 
has  been  accomplished  by  a  partnership  be- 
tween Government  and  Industry.  Neither 
one  could  have  do^e  it  alone.  We  have  our 
comfortable  Jets  npw  only  because  of  the 
huge  sums  of  money  Oovemment  gave  to 
private  Industry  ti  develop  their  military 
predecessors.  Alon0,  Industry  could  never 
have  acquired  enough  capital  to  fund  the 
billions  of  dollars  li  the  Initial  development, 
much  less  produce  the  present  commercial 
Jets  and  sell  them  4t  a  profit. 

The  deep  space  el^ort.  while  given  quite  an 
impetus  by  the  O^rman  and  U.S.  military 
efforts,  has  since  tb^  formation  of  NASA  had 
no  military  connoiatlons.  The  billions  of 
dollars  furnished  By  the  Oovemment  and 
spent  by  industry  in  massive  technology  in 
space  has  in  ten  short  years  produced  an 
almost  Incredible  development  in  man's  oc- 
■  cupatlon  of  deep  spkce  by  his  space  vehicles. 
So  must  Government  and  industry  team 
up  for  the  exploitauon  of  the  Oceans,  If  we 
are  to  achieve  sub^antial  results  In  a  rela- 
tively abort  time  period.  It  must  be  a  part- 
nership of  Govemiiflent  with  money  and  in- 
dustry with  brains]  and  manpower.  Private 
industry  cannot  go  it  alone  unless  we  wish 
to  wait  at  least  a  century  for  any  substantial 
results.  So  far.  the  ocean  Industry  Is  a  poten- 
tial giant  whose  gtowtb  has  been  stunted 
by  the  lack  of  nourishment.  It  needs  to  be 
nourished  by  a  substantial  "national  invest- 
ment" in  Ocean  tedhnology.  In  short,  huge 
sums  of  money  must  be  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  U.S.  I^ongress  and  the  public 
enthusiastically  buv  the  dreams  of  great 
things  to  be  done  Iln  the  oceans,  but  are 
woefully  apathetic  in  providing  the  nourish- 
ment interms  of  apfroprlations  of  funds  for 
the  "sleeping  glant.y  This  must  be  changed 
if  we  are  to  make  significant  achievements 
in  the  Oceans.  | 

A    DREAM    or    WHAT    CAN    BE    DONE 

A  dream  is  the  foterunner  of  reality.  First 
you  must  have  a  di^am.  then  you  must  try 
to  make  it  come  trte.  This  is  my  dream  of 
what  man  can  do  In  the  Oceans:   .  .  . 

In  the  future,  I  me  a  very  busy  ocean.  I 
see  the  offshore  areis  and  deep  ocean  areas 
thickly  populated  wl|tb  a  wide  variety  of  sur- 
face, subsurface  ancj  bottom  structures,  es- 
sentially "sea  buildings."  These  structures 
would  house  laboratcjrles,  factories  and  dwell- 
ings for  all  kinds  ot  man's  activities.  I  can 
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even  envision  new  ocean  cities  In  the  offshore 
area*  with  their  foundations  on  the  bottom 
and  floating  ocean  cities  out  in  the  deep 
areas. 

I  can  see  mammoth  surface  craft  operat- 
ing in  ground  effects  Just  above  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  at  speeds  of  100  to  160  mph 
carrying  men  and  freight  between  land,  ocean 
Installations,  and  to  far  shores.  The  slow 
surface  ship  riding  the  waves  will  have  dis- 
appeared. 

I  see  sub-s\irface  craft  of  all  types  from  a 
5-passenger  individual  '"sub-mobile"  much 
like  our  land  cars  to  multi-passenger  sub- 
marine busses,  up  to  1,000-passenger  sub- 
marines and  heavy  freighters,  all  of  these 
cruising  at  high  speeds  under  the  sea. 

I  see  all  this  activity  in  fixed  structures  and 
moving  vehicles  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
sub-surface  and  on  the  bottom,  all  linked 
together  by  written,  oral  and  visual  com- 
munications. 

Finally.  I  see  all  this  ocean  activity  as  an 
integrated  "lelbensraum"  with  land,  aero- 
space and  space  activity,  where  man  is  at 
home  In  any  of  these  spaces  and  maintains 
a  community  of  interest  by  transportation 
and  communication  no  matter  where  he 
sits — be  It  in  his  land  home,  office  or  factory; 
ocean  home,  office  or  factory;  or  In  an  aero- 
space craft  or  spacecraft.  I  see  essentially  the 
same  kind  of  activity  in  the  oceans  that  I 
see  on  land;  the  only  difference  Is  that  It 
would  be  situated  on  water. 

This  is  a  mighty  dream,  but  not  beyond 
our  grasp.  It  probably  outdoes  Buck  Rogers 
and  Jules  Verne  in  Its  dimensions;  but  with 
the  present  exponential  rate  of  rise  of  tech- 
nology, these  fantastic  things  might  come 
faster  than   we   dare  predict  today. 

SPECinC   EXPLOrTATION    or   THE    OCEAN 

Today  we  speak  of  the  ocean  as  a  great 
new  potential  source  of  food  by  fish  farming 
and  "aquaculture  •  In  the  sea.  We  speak  of 
the  ocean  as  a  great  reservoir  of  wealth  in 
offshore  oil  and  minerals.  We  speak  of  the 
ocean  with  its  restless  waves  and  tides  as  a 
great  resource  of  potential  power.  We  speak 
of  It  as  a  great  area  for  recreation  for  our 
leisure  time.  We  think  of  the  ocean  as  a 
base  for  better  prediction  of  the  world's 
weather.  These  and  many  other  corollary 
activities  suggest  the  ocean  Is  indeed  a  great 
storehouse  of  wealth  for  exploitation  by 
man,  provided  he  can  work  and  live  there. 

NEW    OCEAN    TECHNOLOGY    NEEDED 

In  order  for  man  to  occupy  the  oceans,  be 
must  have  the  physical  means  in  the  hostile 
environment  to  provide  housing,  transporta- 
tion, power,  conununlcations,  and  all  the 
components  of  living  and  working  there,  as 
he  does  on  land.  Here  are  the  specific  new 
areas  where  massive  technology  must  be  ap- 
plied to  develop  the  major  components  for 
ocean  exploitation  to  make  the  dream  come 
true.  This  is  practical,  scientific  dreaming. 
Ocean  buildings :  First,  we  need  large,  sub- 
stantial, fixed  structures  in  the  ocean  in 
which  man  can  live  and  work.  In  short,  we 
need  to  know  how  to  build  ocean  homes 
and  factories  for  many  purposes  and  many 
configurations.  This  ocean  structure  of  the 
future  will  be  like  nothing  man  has  ever 
conceived  or  implemented  In  the  past.  It 
will  be  an  entirely  new  concept  to  deal  with 
the  extremely  hostile  environment  at  the 
surface  and  the  ocean  currents  and  pressures 
in  the  sub-surface  and  bottom. 

All  previous  Ideas  of  ocean  structures  such 
as  buoys  and  platforms  must  be  swept  aside 
and  new  concepts  Implemented  capable  of 
adjusting  to  the  hostile  environment  to  pro- 
vide a  near-normal  environment  for  man  to 
work  in.  This  means  that  these  structures 
must  have  little  or  no  roll,  pitch  or  heave 
due  to  waves  and  winds.  They  must  be  ca- 
pable of  staying  In  a  reasonably  fixed  loca- 
tion, even  though  there  may  be  high  waves, 
winds,  ocean  currents  and  miles  of  water  be- 
neath them.  The  interiors  must  be  at  tbe 
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normal  temperatures  and  atmospheric  pres- 
sures for  h\unans  so  that  they  can  operate  In 
a  "shirt-sleeve,"  or  normal  environment. 

This  type  of  structure  Is  almost  analogous 
to  the  complexity  of  a  spacecraft  in  coping 
with  space  environment,  but  many,  many 
times  larger  to  be  a  useful  tool  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  oceans.  It  would  seem  ob- 
vious that  these  large  structures  would  have 
to  be  submerged  below  tbe  surface  where  the 
water  is  quiet  and  relatively  unaffected  by 
surface  waves  and  winds.  In  most  cases,  there 
must  be  a  stirface  Interface  and  a  structure 
protruding  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  for 
access.  The  surface  structure  would  be  very 
small  to  present  minimum  exposure  and  re- 
duce the  effect  of  the  forces  of  winds  and 
waves,  whereas  tbe  submerged  portion  would 
be  very  large  to  accommodate  the  human  ac- 
tivity being  carried  on.  In  short,  these  struc- 
tures would  be  much  like  Icebergs  with  Just 
a  tiny  portion  above  the  surface  and  the  great 
bulk  and  mass  below  tbe  surface.  Or,  another 
way  of  looking  at  It.  we  would  build  "up- 
side-down" skyscrapers  In  the  ocean  with 
only  the  elevator  shaft  peeking  above  the 
surface. 

Development  of  such  a  structure  could  be 
scaled  up  or  down  from  very  small  ones  of 
several  tons  to  huge  ones  of  thousands  of 
tons,  and  possibly  even  to  future  floating 
cities  of  millions  of  tons. 

This  may  seem  like  a  very  rosy  dream,  but 
consider  the  evolution  from  the  flrst  small 
dug-out  canoe  of  the  primitive  savage  to  the 
mighty  ocean  liners  and  warships  of  today. 
In  the  day  of  the  canoe  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  predicted  the  modern 
ocean  liner. 

With  such  sophisticated  ocean  structures 
available,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  a  busy  ocean  factory  producing  food 
from  flsh  and  other  protein  rich  resources 
out  In  the  oceans  where  the  raw  materials 
are  available.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
conceive  of  these  structures  being  used  as  a 
base  for  an  ocean  offshore  oil  production 
factory  or  an  offshore  base  for  mining  of 
minerals  on  the  ocean  bottom.  It  would  not 
be  hard  to  see  that  they  could  be  used  for 
undervrater  hotels  for  recreation  .  .  .  rooms 
and  picture  windows  under  the  sea  and  on 
the  surface  superstructure,  sunbathing, 
swimming,  boating,  and  general  loaflng  on 
patios  and  sheltered  lagoons. 

Subsurface  transportation:  Another  im- 
portant component  of  ocean  exploitation  is 
transportation  unaffected  by  tbe  turbulent 
surface  conditions.  This  means  a  new  gen- 
eration of  highspeed  submarines.  Here  the 
major  problem  with  both  very  large  and 
very  small  submarines  Is  the  drag  of  the 
water  as  the  vehicle  cruises  at  high  speeds. 
Much  technology  must  be  expended  to  re- 
duce the  co-efficient  of  friction  so  that  high 
spyeeds  can  be  obtained  with  minimum  power. 
Mother  Nature  has  solved  this  drag  problem 
for  the  dolphin  and  other  fishes  which  have 
an  extremely  low  drag  co-efflclent.  Perhaps 
massive  technology  will  also  solve  this  prob- 
lem so  that  underwater  transportation  will 
be  at  a  speed  high  enough  to  suit  the  needs 
to  the  new  ocean  communities. 

Surface  transportation:  Surface  transpor- 
tation must  be  lifted  Just  above  the  surface 
of  the  waves  where  there  is  no  pitch  and  roll 
but  only  the  low  drag  of  air  and  no  part 
of  the  structure  touches  the  water.  Recent 
developments  in  "air  cushion"  and  "surface 
effect"  vehicles  may  be  the  solution  which 
will  eventually  obsolete  conventional  surface 
ships  and  even  advanced  craft  such  as  the 
hydro-foils.  These  "surface  effect"  craft  could 
be  bu.'lt  up  to  thousands  of  tons  and  carry 
a  large  payload  of  passengers  and  freight  at 
high  speeds. 

Ocean  "robots":  Another  Important  com- 
ponent for  ocean  activity  is  the  ocean 
"robots"  or  workhorses.  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
a  man  to  travel  through  the  ocean;  he  must 
be  able  to  perform  tasks  of  all  kinds  at  great 
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depths  and  low  visibility.  These  ocean  robots 
will  be  analogous  to  the  delicate  manipula- 
tors used  in  handling  of  nuclear  materials, 
as  well  as  to  heavy  construction  machinery 
like  cranes,  bulldozers,  etc.  In  the  land  ver- 
sions of  the  latter,  man  can  sit  in  the  seat 
In  the  open  air  and  manipulate  tbe  various 
levers  controlling  the  working  members.  In 
the  oceans  this  is  not  possible,  and  man 
must  be  in  a  protected  environment  from 
the  great  pressures  and  be  provided  with 
lighting  or  television  and  have  almost  hu- 
man-like extenders  of  his  hands  and  feet  to 
do  Intricate  work  and  to  magnify  the  forces 
he  can  exert  manually.  Much  work  has  been 
done  in  "man-machines"  where  the  motions 
of  a  man's  hands  can  be  extended  and  mag- 
nified by  servomechanlsms  to  actuate  steel 
muscles  and  fingers  with  great  power  and 
delicacy.  AU  that  is  needed  now  is  to  surround 
the  man  with  a  proper  shirt-sleeves  sub- 
marine shell  and  external,  powerful,  iron 
hands  which  he  can  control  for  intricate 
manipulation. 

Communications:  Still  another  Important 
component  of  ocean  exploitation  is  communi- 
cations by  the  spoken  voice,  messages  of 
record  and  by  television.  These  will  be  needed 
for  business  and  personal  usage.  Conununl- 
cations stations  on  the  stable  structures  men- 
tioned above  can  link  all  this  activity  via  the 
use  of  synchronous  satellites  to  relay  the 
messages.  This  technology  is  already  avail- 
able. 

Power:  Still  another  Important  ocean  com- 
ponent Is  power,  huge  quantities  of  power. 
This  could  come  from  underseas  atomic  re- 
actors much  the  same  as  these  reactors  being 
built  today  for  large  quantities  of  power  on 
land.  There  Is  also  the  possibility  that  the 
power  of  ocean  waves  and  tides  may  be  har- 
nessed at  sea  and  converted  to  useful  electri- 
cal or  mechanical  energy. 

STTMMART  OF  VrTAl,  OCEAN  COMPONENTS 
NKEOKD 

Recapping  the  Important  components 
needed  for  the  new  areas  in  man's  last 
frontier  .  .  .  the  oceatis.  are: 

1.  Fixed  Structures — "Ocean  Buildings" 

2.  Surface  and  Sub-surface  Transportation 

3.  Communications 

4.  Ocean  Robots 

5.  Power 

When  these  components  are  developed  to 
the  degree  of  sophistication  to  meet  the 
varied  needs  of  the  ocean,  then  we  would  be 
Indeed  well  on  our  way  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  my  dream  for  a  very  busy  ocean. 

IMPlf  MENTATION 

Now  I  go  back  to  my  original  premise  that 
it  Is  not  enough  to  dream,  but  one  must  get 
very  practical  to  make  the  dream  come  true. 
I  go  back  to  my  original  premise  that  to  do 
all  these  things  mentioned  above  will  take 
massive  technology  unleashed  by  large  sums 
of  money.  This  means  employment  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  scientists,  engineers, 
technicians,  working  over  years  in  all  these 
areas  to  solve  the  problems  and  produce 
working  hardware  for  the  major  components 
mentioned  above.  This  means  massive  ex- 
penditure of  money  to  employ  all  these 
people. 

The  U.S.  has  this  type  of  manpower  which 
can  be  addressed  to  this  massive  technologi- 
cal effort.  It  Is  technologically  possible  for  us 
to  do  all  these  things,  given  sufficient  money, 
men  and  time.  The  main  question  Is:  When 
shall  we  start,  and  how  much  shall  we  start 
with,  directed  at  what  areas?  In  short:  When? 
How  much?  and  What?  If  the  premise  that 
this  type  of  effort  must  be  a  partnership  be- 
tween Government  and  Industry  is  correct. 
it  is  then  up  to  Government  to  establish  our 
national  goals  and  decide  what  kind  of  na- 
tional Investment  we  want  to  make  In  tbe 
ocean.  It  will  then  be  up  to  Industry  to  carry 
out  this  effort. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
start  now,  that  a  National  Oceanographlc 
Administration  be  established  which  would 
formulate  tbe  national  goals  and  specific 
projects  to  start  vrtth,  and  then  ask  Congress 
for  funds  to  carry  out  and  Implement  these 
gofUs.  I  would  suggest  no  less  than  two  bil- 
lion dollars  per  year  be  allocated  to  this  ef- 
fort initially,  increasing  as  over-all  national 
objectives  in  the  civilian  and  military  sec- 
tors allow  reasonable  increases.  If  this  can 
be  done,  it  would  be  a  substantial  start  of 
man's  advance  into  his  newest  technological 
frontier  .  .  .  the  oceans.  It  would  be  the  start 
of  making  this  dream  come  true. 


MOE  MAY  BE  NIMBLE  BUT  HE 
CANNOT  BEAT  NIMBUS 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF   NEW    JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
life  member  of  pk  Lodge  No.  434  in 
Bayonne,  N.J.,  I  was  appalled  to  read  a 
Washington  Post  editorial  describing  the 
latest  use  of  technology.  It  seems  that  an 
elk  named  Moe  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  has  been  connected  to  a  recently 
laimched  satellite.  Nimbus  3.  The  com- 
ings and  goings  of  Moe  as  he  does  his 
elk  thing  are  now  an  inerasable  part  of 
a  scientist's  computer. 

Poor  Moe.  Little  does  he  realize  that 
an  occasional  sliver  of  light  against  the 
ice  blue  sky  over  Yellowstone  is  actually 
a  beady  eyed  spy.  His  graceful  move- 
ments are  now  just  a  jagged  curve  on  a 
graph,  his  investigation  of  the  broad  and 
beautiful  plains  of  Wyoming  is  but  an- 
other statistic,  and  his  fleet  flight  to  es- 
cape the  fingers  of  night  can  never  out- 
run electronics.  He  may  be  nimble,  but 
he  carmot  beat  Nimbus. 

Now  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  there 
is  only  a  tangential  relationship  between 
the  elk  as  an  animal  and  the  human 
organization  known  as  the  Elks.  But  this 
use  of  wildlife  demonstrates  a  perfectly 
plausible  way  for  some  individuals  to 
stifle  the  life  of  their  fellow  humans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  absurd.  On 
April  11,  1968,  I  had  the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing into  the  Record  a  brilliant  ar- 
ticle from  the  Yale  Law  Journal  by  Har- 
vard Law  Professor  Charles  Fried.  The 
horn  which  Professor  Pried  used  to  im- 
pale a  masterful  description  of  the  neces- 
sity for  privacy  was  a  not  entirely  hypo- 
thetical profx>sal  to  monitor  parolees. 

I  wish  I  could  insert  the  entire  article 
again,  but  let  me  give  one  quotation  from 
Professor  Fried  which  I  used  on  March 
26,  1969,  in  a  speech  before  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  Institute  of  Management 
Sciences: 

Privacy  Is  the  necessary  context  for  rela- 
tionships we  would  hardly  be  human  If  we 
had  to  do  without — the  relationships  of  love, 
friendship,  and  trust.  Intimacy  Is  the  shar- 
ing of  Information  about  one's  actions,  be- 
liefs, or  emotions  which  one  does  not  share 
with  all  and  which  one  has  the  right  not  to 
share  with  anyone.  By  conferring  this  right, 
privacy  creates  the  moral  capital  which  we 
spend  In  friendship  and  love. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  speech  I  devel- 
oped the  idea  that  the  territorial  impera- 
tive in  lower  animals  has  a  counterpart 
in  man  which  I  call  the  intellectual  im- 
perative. The  Washington  Post  editorial 
shows  yet  again  that  something  which  is 
employed  in  lower  animals  can  have  a 
powerful  relevance  to  man.  After  all.  we 
sent  several  monkeys  into  space  before 
we  laimched  the  first  astronaut.  Who  can 
say  that  Moe,  the  irredeemably  bugged 
elk  is  not  a  trial  balloon  for  the  bugging 
of  men?  What  can  bug  Moe  can  bug 
us  .'\11. 

Professor  Fried  describes  the  ease  with 
which  a  device  could  be  inserted  in  a 
human: 

These  devices  are  so  small  as  to  be  entirely 
unobtrusive:  other  persons  cannot  tell  that 
a  subject  Is  "wired."  and  even  the  subject 
himself — If  he  could  ever  forget  the  Initial 
Installation — need  be  no  more  aware  of  the 
device  than  of  a  small  bandage.  Moreover, 
existing  technology  can  produce  devices  ca- 
pable of  monitoring  not  only  a  p>ersou's 
location,  but  other  significant  facts  about 
him  .  .  .  the  sounds  In  his  immediate  en- 
vironment— e.g.,  what  he  says  and  what  is 
said  to  him — and  perhaps  In  the  not  too 
distant  future  even  the  pattern  of  his  brain 
waves. 

That  "not-too-distant  future"  is  the 
present  for  Moe.  So  I  would  say  to  those 
who  are  my  fellow  Elks  to  take  heed 
from  what  has  happened  to  a  literal  elk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  editorial  writers  of  the 
Washington  Post  always  do  a  splendid 
job  in  describing  the  threats  of  invasion 
of  privacy.  It  is  too  late  for  Moe,  but  I 
insert  the  editorial  in  the  hope  that  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  for  us  all. 

Moe  the  Bugged  Elk 

Somewhere  out  In  Yellowstone  National 
Park  Is  an  elk  named  Moe.  At  the  moment. 
Moe  Is  a  very  Important  elk,  not  only  to  his 
friends  and  relatives  In  the  Park's  herd  but 
also  to  science.  For  Moe.  to  put  the  Indignity 
he  has  suffered  Into  modern  lingo,  has  been 
bugged.  He  Is  carrying  a  radio  transmitter 
along  with  him  as  he  wanders  through  the 
Park's  vast  acreage. 

Now  Moe  Is  not  the  first  elk  to  become  Im- 
portant because  scientists  have  attached  a 
modern-day  invention  to  him;  others  of  his 
breed  have  been  bugged  In  the  past.  But  Moe 
steps  into  the  special  category  of  very  im- 
portant elk  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
gadget  he  is  carrying.  His  transmitter,  unlike 
those  worn  by  other  noble  beasts  in  the  past, 
is  keyed  to  tbe  latest  satellite  launched  by 
the  United  States.  It  Is  supposed  to  report  to 
that  fiylng  mass  of  electronic  gear  every  hour 
and  a  half  or  so  on  Moe's  wanderings.  In  turn, 
the  report  is  to  be  sent  along  through  NASA's 
communications  net  to  the  scientists  who  are 
Interested  In  Moe.  and  from  It  they  chart 
Moe's  course — up  to  look  at  Old  Faithful  or 
over  to  the  cliffs  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Yellowstone  or  to  the  edge  of  Heart  Lake. 

Moe's  wanderings  probably  won't  be  any 
different  from  those  of  his  relatives  who 
have  been  bugged  in  the  past.  Scientists  can 
and  have  traced  the  steps  of  wild  animals 
with  tools  far  less  complex  than  satellites. 
But  If  Nimbus  3  demonstrates  that  it  can 
keep  track  of  Moe.  a  new  era  for  the  biolo- 
gists and  conservationists  will  open.  Then 
they  vrtll  be  able  to  bug  whales  and  polar 
bears  and  seals  and  condors  and  what  have 
you  In  an  effort  to  learn  more  atwut  the  life 
cycles  of  these  long-ranging  creatures  who 
know  the  world  Is  far  larger  than  Moe  would 
ever  believe  even  if  someone  could  tell  him. 
Thus,  the  space  age  seems  about  to  throw 
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off  another  side  1  «neflt  that  wUl  help  In  un 
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derstandlng  life  ^n  this  bit  of  the  universe. 
No  benefit,  however,  comes  without  its  dis- 
advantages. If  Nimbus  3  can  tell  all  about 
Moe,  Nimbus  10  o^  50  or  100  can  tell  all  about 
a  ship  or  an  alri^lane  or,  for  that  matter,  a 
person  All  It  woi^ld  take  would  be  a  bug  at- 
tached In  the  rlfjht  place.  Thus,  while  Moe 
Is  clearly  a  Very  I^iportant  Elk,  we're  not  sure 
whether  to  hall  hjlm  If  he  lives  up  to  his  as- 
signment (and  b^ngs  1984  a  step  closer)  or 
blows  It  (and  jiostpones  that  day  a  bit 
longer) . 
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Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  ap- 
proaching once  4gain  a  significant  anni- 
versary-date— a  I  date  of  particular  im- 
portance- to  Polish  people  everywhere, 
but  also  of  interest  and  importance  to 
all  freedom-loviig  peoples. 

May  3  will  ma^k  the  l78th  anniversary 
of  Poland's  Constitution,  an  event  which, 
unfortunately,  the  Soviet-imposed  dic- 
tatorship in  Poland  denies  today's  resi- 
dents of  Poland  the  right  to  observe, 
while  it  is  marked  by  those  of  Polish 
descent  In  other  lands,  including  the 
United  States. 

This  year's  anniversary  of  Poland's 
Constitution  coincides  with  three  other 
significant  dates  bf  Polish  history: 

First.  The  30th  anniversary  of  the 
German-Soviet  attack  on  Poland. 

Second.  The  2$th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Monte  Qassino. 

Third.  The  25  h  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  uprising. 

This  year  also  marks  the  silver  jubilee 
of  the  founding  <f  the  Polish-American 
Congress.  This  is  a  great  organization 
dedicated  over  itJi  existence  to  working 
as  loyal  American  citizens  to  encourage- 
ment of  world  un<  lerstanding  of  the  con- 
tinuing desire  for  peace  and  freedom  of 
the  people  of  Poland. 

It  is  of  special  tatisfaction  to  me  that 
this  wonderful  orgsinization  came  into 
being  in  May  1941  in  my  home  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y..  wit  a  the  participation  of 
over  2,000  delegates  from  various  Polish 
American  groups. 

The  record  of  activity  and  accomplish- 
ment by  the  Polisti  American  Congress  is 
one  of  which  all  (an  be  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  ithis  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  my  remarks  a  summary  of  the 
work  of  the  Polish  American  Congress: 
Polish  American  (Toncriss:    25  Years  or 
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"We,  the  representatives  of  the  united 
Americans  of  Pollshj  descent,  assembled  In 
convention  at  BufTaflo,  New  York,  mindful 
of  our  civic  duties,  Solemnly  pledge  our  un- 
qualified service,  loMJe  and  affection  to  our 
country,  the  United  I  States,  and  our  active 
participation  In  Its  lllfe.  Desiring  to  give  true 
expression  to  our  sentiments  and  alms,  we 
call  Into  existence  the  Polish  American  Con- 
grress.  ..." 

With  this  declaratl  )n  a  representative  body 
of  about  ten  mllllo^  Americans  of  Polish 
origin  had  been  founded  at  organizing  con- 
vention, held  on  28.  2^  and  30  May.  1944,  with 


the  participation  of  over  2,000  delegates  from 
Polish  American  church  organizations,  fra- 
ternal orders,  professional,  educational,  civic 
and  business  groups. 

Under  wise  and  skillful  leadership  of  its 
officers,  the  Polish  American  Congress  was 
the  first  American  organization  to  speak  out 
against  Russian  aggrandizement  and  warn  of 
the  folly  of  any  attempt  to  appease  Russia 
on  the  grounds  of  wartime  expediency.  Since 
1944,  Its  leaders  have. carried  this  warning 
to  the  public,  to  this  Country's  leaders  and 
to  the  governments  represented  at  the  United 
Nations.  Events  of  history,  which  now  reveal 
the  true  menace  of  Communism  to  clvlliza- 
Uon.  have  proved  the  validity  of  these  warn- 
ings. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  has  made 
strong  protests  against  the  Yalta  Agreement, 
which  sacrificed  Poland  to  Soviet  domination, 
and  against  the  rigged  elections  which  were 
staged  In  Poland  to  form  the  present  govern- 
ment. It  has  emphasized  the  Importance  of 
restoring  a  free,  Independent  and  integral 
Poland  as  the  cornerstone  of  European  stabil- 
ity and  as  the  true  foundation  of  world  peace 
and  American  security. 

Numerous  and  comprehensive  memoranda 
statements,  resolutions,  letters,  wires  and 
booklets  have  been  directed  to  Presidents 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  Elsenhower.  Kennedy 
Johnson  and  Nixon;  Secretaries  of  State  Hull 
Stettlnlus,  Byrnes,  Marshall,  Acheson.  Dulles' 
Herter  and  Rusk:  members  of  the  United 
SUtes  Congress;  delegates  to  the  United  Na- 
tions; the  press;  the  clergy,  educators,  and 
the  public.  In  all.  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress has  called  for  adherence  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter  and  respect  for  "the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  will  live." 

Delegations  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress have  met  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy.  Johnson  and  Nixon' 
to  plead  the  case  of  a  free  and  democratic 
Poland  and  oppose  the  terms  of  the  Yalta 
Agreement;  presented  the  cause  for  an  In- 
dependent and  Integral  Poland  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  In  San  Francisco-  at- 
tended the  Paris  Conference,  and  made  a 
tour  of  Polish  displaced  persons  camps  In 
Western  Europe. 

A  delegation  of  the  PoUsh  American  Con- 
gress presented  the  viewpoint  of  Americans 
or  Polish  origin  to  numerous  leaders  and 
diplomats  of  democratic  countries  in  personal 
conferences  In  Europe. 

Officers  of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
have  testified  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees considering  legislation  to  admit  dis- 
placed persons  Into  this  country.  The  Polish 
American  Congress  has  established  a  com- 
mittee on  displaced  persons. 

It  has  established  commissions  of  Ameri- 
can affairs,  culture  and  education,  civic  af- 
fairs, economics  and  management  and  in- 
formation and  publications  to  improve  the 
welfare  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
through  support  of  their  schools,  parishes 
press  and  vocational  activities. 

The  Congress  has  through  several  of  its 
state  districts  offered  scholarships  to  young 
Americans  of  Polish  origin  to  encourage 
study  In  fields  such  as  social  work,  arts  and 
Journalism. 

It  has  supported  the  Polish  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  America;  the  Polish 
Immigration  and  Relief  Committee  In  New 
York  and  The  Polish  American  Historical 
Association. 

It  has  published  a  Polish-English  news- 
paper, the  Delegates  News-Letter,  and  a  di- 
gest-size magazine— the  Bulletin,  containing 
Informative  articles  on  American  foreign  pol- 
icy, the  Polish  situation  and  related  subjects 
Cooperating  with  the  national  headquar- 
ters at  1520  West  Division  Street.  Chicago 
nilnols.  are  33  state  divisions  in  26  states' 
Membership  In  the  Congress  Includes  more 
than  20  fraternal  organizations  and  their 
local    lodges,    parishes,    several    Polish    lan- 


guage newspapers,  outstanding  members  of 
the  arts,  sciences  and  professions,  and  busi- 
ness, industrial  and  civic  leaders — also  thou- 
sands of  local  church,  civic,  charitable,  cul- 
tural, business,  ideological,  political,  profes- 
sional and  other  associations,  clubs  and  so- 
cletles,  In  cities  and  towns  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  earlier 
this  year  also  marks  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Victory  of  Monte  Cassino.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  that  significant 
event  In  Polish  history : 

Victory  at  Montx  Cassino 
From  the  dawn  of  hUtory,  Cassino  stood 
as  the  southern  gateway  to  Rome.  On  the 
adjacent  mountain  known  as  Monte  Cas- 
sino. many  temples  and  altars  were  built  to 
unknown  deities  by  unknown  worshipers  in 
the  dim  past. 

St.  Benedict  arrived  there  In  the  years  of 
525-529  and  found  a  complete  pagan  Acrop- 
olis, which  he  rebuilt.  In  a  Christian  pat- 
tern, into  the  Abbey  of  Monte  Cassino. 

Here,  the  Poles  have  tried  to  grasp  the 
always  elusive  to  them  freedom— when  the 
Polish  Legions  under  General  Henryk  D:ib- 
rowskl  was  guarding  this  territory  for  the 
Armies  of  Napoleon;  then  again  in  1918 
when  Polish  Army  of  the  West  was  being 
organized  from  Polish-Austrian  prisoners  of 
war;  and  in  May,  1944,  when  the  Second 
Corps  of  the  Polish  Army-in-Exile  wrestled 
the  mountain  from  the  Germans. 

There  were  four  battles  of  Monte  Cassino 
in  1944  and  they  belong  to  epic  struggles  of 
World  War  II.  The  chain  of  hills  towering 
above  the  city  of  Cassino  blocked  the  north- 
ward offensive  of  the  Allied  Armies,  and  was 
transformed  by  the  Germans  into  a  seem- 
ingly Impregnable  fortress. 

In  the  three  previous  battles,  soldiers  from 
seven  nations,  including  the  United  States 
Second  Corps,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  blast 
the  Germans  from  their  mountain  strong- 
hold. These  battles  raged  from  January  until 
the  end  of  April,  1944. 

Then,  on  May  nth,  1944  at  U  p.m.,  the 
Appenlne  peninsula  began  to  tremble  from 
a  renewed  violence;  two  thousand  heavy  ar- 
tillery guns  opened  fire  on  Monte  Cassino. 

At  1  a.m.,  on  May  12th  main  elements  of 
the  Polish  Second  Army  Corps.— the  Third 
and  the  Fifth  Divisions  under  the  command 
of  Lt.  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Anders,  began  to  at- 
tack German  positions,  capturing  under 
whltherlng  enemy  fire  and  in  hand  to  hand 
combat  Points  593  and  569,  and  finally— The 
Phantom  Ridge. 

The  battle  lasted  a  whole  week.  The  Poles 
advanced  yard  by  yard,  bled,  died  and  fought 
sustained  by  the  indomitable  will  to  win. 

During  the  night  of  17th  and  18th  of  May, 
the  Germans  recoursed  to  flight.  With  the 
dawn  of  May  18th,  Polish  white  and  red  flag 
was  unfurled  above  the  smoke  filled  and 
blood  stained  battlefield. 

Peace  returned  to  ruins  of  Monte  Cassino. 
The  Poles  paid  a  heavy  price  for  this  vic- 
tory; 860  officers  and  men  killed  in  action, 
2,822  wounded. 

One  year  later,  In  March,  1945,  a  committee 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the 
Monte  Cassino  Abbey.  It  made  very  little 
progress,  however. 

Then  on  October  10.  1945,  the  PoUsh  Em- 
bassy at  the  Vatican  notified  the  Papal  Sec- 
retary of  State,  that  the  solders  of  the  PoUsh 
Second  Corps  are  willing  and  ready  to  re- 
build the  Abbey.  The  Pope  accepted  this  offer 
with  deep  gratitude.  British  Conmiand  as- 
signed 200  German  prisoners  of  war.  who 
worked  whole  year  on  the  project  under 
Polish  officers  and  men. 

Thus  the  Poles  not  only  conquered  the 
enemy  on  Monte  Cassino.  but  were  the  first 
to  start  working  on  the  restoration  of  its 
former  glory. 
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The  gallantry  and  heroism  of  tbe  Poles 
were  beyond  praise. 

On  the  memorial  In  their  war  cemetery  at 
the  slopes  of  Point  693,  these  poignant  words 
are  written : 

"We  Polish  Soldiers, 
"For  your  freedom  and  ours, 
"Have  given  our  souls  to  God, 
"Our  bodies  to  the  soil  of  Italy, 
"And  our  hearts  to  Poland." 

As  Fred  Majdalany  points  out  in  his  book, 
"The  Battle  of  Cassino":  "By  their  selfiess 
immolation  the  Poles  turned  that  grim 
mountainside  into  a  memorial  to  soldiers 
everywhere." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  uprising,  an 
heroic  hour  which  turned  into  a  sad  be- 
trayal of  the  Polish  people  in  their  time 
of  need  when  help  could  justifiably  have 
been  expected.  Following  is  a  summary 
of  this  tragic  period  for  Poland  25  years 

ago: 

The  Warsaw  Uprising 

The  story  of  heroic  Warsaw  Uprising  and 
Inhuman  Soviet  treachery  goes  back  to  July 
1944. 

The  Invasion  of  the  European  continent  by 
the  Western  powers  was  progressing  rapidly. 
In  the  East,  the  Soviet  army  already  occupied 
large  Polish  territories  won  from  retreating 
Germans. 

Moscow  radio,  through  its  "Kosciuszko" 
station  began  to  broadcast  appeals  to  the 
Poles: 

"Warsaw  .  .  .  the  hour  of  action  has 
struck.  Your  houses,  parks,  bridges,  railroad 
stations,  factories,  buildings,  stores  have  to 
be  transformed  into  centers  of  resistance. 
The  Germans  will  attempt  to  make  a  stand 
In  Warsaw — to  destroy  whole  city.  In  Blaly- 
stok  they  were  busy  for  six  weeks  destroying 
everything  and  murdering  thousands  of 
people.  .  .  .  Let  us  do  everything  In  our 
power  to  prevent  them  from  committing  same 
crimes  in  your  city.  People  of  Warsaw  to 
arms."  .  .  . 

These  calls  were  repeated  day  In  and  day 
oui.  and  finally,  on  July  29th,  when  the  Rus- 
sian offensive  ground  to  a  halt  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  in  Warsaw's  suburb  of 
Praga.  Moscow  radio  sent  out  a  more  "urgent 
appeal  to  Warsaw",  urging  the  Poles  to  "fight 
against  the  Germans",  and  "the  hour  of  ac- 
tion has  arrived."  Warsaw  never  surrendered, 
never  ceased  to  struggle.  And  now  everything 
will  be  lost  in  Hitlerite  deluge  unless  you 
save  it  through  action  .  .  .  Poles,  the  time 
(or  freedom  approaches.  Poles,  take  to  arms 
.  .  .  There  is  no  second  to  be  lost.  .  .  . 

The  Polish  underground  authorities  ad- 
hered to  the  instructions  given  by  PoUsh 
Government  in  London,  where  the  Western 
Powers  Insisted  that  the  Poles  must  actively 
co-operate  with  Russia.  Accordingly,  the 
Polish  Government  in  Exile  Issued  such 
orders. 

Then,  on  July  31,  1944.  Delegate  of  the 
Polish  Government  In  London,  and  Vice- 
Premier  of  the  PoUsh  underg:round  branch 
of  this  government,  Jankowskl.  after  having 
heard  opinions  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Home  Army,  General  Bor-Komorowskl 
and  his  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Monter.  Issued 
orders  to  the  Home  Army,  to  start  revolt 
against  the  Germans  the  next  day.  August  1, 
1944,  at  5  P.M. 

Three  days  later,  on  August  4th.  all  activi- 
ties on  German-Russian  front  ceased,  al- 
though the  Soviet  forces  already  consoUdated 
their  positions  in  Praga.  Even  their  heavy 
guns  were  silenced. 

Instead  of  promised  and  anticipated  roar 
of  Soviet  artillery,  which  would  herald  new 
phase  of  Russian  offensive,  all  was  quiet  on 
the  eastern  front  of  Warsaw. 

There  was  only  one  explanation:  Warsaw 
had  been  betrayed  by  the  Russians. 
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On  August  17th,  Premier  Churchill  and 
President  Roosevelt  appealed  directly  to 
Stalin  to  help  Warsaw.  Stalin  did  not  reply. 

Anglo-American  Staff  drew  up  a  plan  in 
London  for  bombing  German  positions  In 
Warsaw  by  means  of  shuttle  operations.  Brit- 
ish and  American  aircraft  were  to  bomb 
German  strongholds  In  Warsaw,  then  fly 
for  re-fuellng  to  nearby  Luck,  already  oc- 
cupied and  secured  by  the  Soviet  army. 

Stalin  not  only  rejected  this  plan,  but  at 
the  same  time  accused  the  Poles,  fighting 
and  dying  in  Warsaw,  of  "betrayal"  and  "col- 
laboration" with  the  Germans. 

The  Poles  fought  on  against  all  odds, 
against  all  hope. 

They  forced  the  Germans  to  send  three 
armored  divisions,  badly  needed  on  tbe 
Western  front,  to  Warsaw.  These,  with  in- 
cessant bombings  by  German  planes,  finally 
crushed  the  uprising. 

After  sixty-three  days  of  fighting,  Warsaw 
capitulated. 

Over  250.000  PoUsh  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren died  in  this  stru^le.  In  which  even 
Juvenile  Scout  troops  rose  to  the  height  of 
heroism  and  sacrifice. 

The  Germans,  with  a  teutonic  fury  de- 
stroyed, burned,  pillaged  the  remnants  of 
the  city. 

Warsaw  did  not  die.  however. 

The  indomitable  PoUsh  spirit  rebuilt  the 
city  from  desolation  and  ruins. 

Warsaw,  rising  like  Phoenix  from  the 
ashes,  remembers  Nazi  brutality  and  Soviet 
treachery. 

And  it  longs  for  the  day  on  which  a  truly 
free  and  independent  Poland  returns  to  the 
Western  family  of  Nations. 


ELECTORAL  REFORM  CLIMATE 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  especially  to  our  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  will  soon 
be  deciding  which  electoral  reform 
method  they  will  present  to  the  House. 
This  editorial  provides  further  justifica- 
tion for  creating  a  direct,  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  best  reform  method 
if  we  are  to  honestly  create  a  system 
which  is  responsive  to  the  demands  of 
the  people. 

The  editorial  is  printed  in  full  as  fol- 
lows: 

Electoral  Reform  Climate 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  through  its  committee  on  Federal 
legislation,  has  given  strong  support  to  pro- 
posals for  a  constitutional  amendment  under 
which  Presidents  would  be  chosen  by  direct, 
popular  election. 

This  Is  the  only  electoral  reform,  among 
several  Congress  Is  considering,  that  would 
guarantee  each  voter's  vote  counting  the  same 
and  the  candidate  with  the  most  popular 
votes  winning  election.  It  reflects  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle  basic  to  American 
democracy.  It  deserves  enactment  to  replace 
the  present  Electoral  College  system  with  its 
risk  of  deadlock  and  a  denial  of  the  popular 
win. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  electoral  re- 
form along  with  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Is  scheduled  to  vote  on  the  direct 
election  proposal  next  week.  It  Is  expected  to 
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approve  direct  election,  but  the  size  of  its 
vote  could  prove  crucial.  There  have  been 
reports  that  President  Nixon  will  be  largely 
guided  by  the  results  of  the  committee's 
action. 

An  overwhelming  endorsement  by  the 
House  group  would  help  confirm  the  evidence 
already  given  by  opinion  polls  and  other  Indi- 
cators that  direct  election  of  Presidents  and 
Vice  Presidents  is  the  reform  favored  by  most 
Americans.  Such  an  expression  could  also 
help  persuade  the  President  to  take  a  clear 
stand  for  this  fundamental  electoral  reform, 
the  one  he  personally  favors  and  the  one  he 
should  have  fought  for  from  the  start.  His 
taking  that  position,  even  now,  could  make 
the  difference  between  its  enactment  and  its 
rejection. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  DRAMA 
COMPANY  TO  PERFORM  IN  WASH- 
INGTON 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  has  one  of  the  Nation's  10 
best  drama  companies  and  has  been  in- 
vited to  perform  in  the  first  American 
College  Theatre  Festival  in  Washington. 
The  festival  dates  are  April  28  to  May  12, 
and  the  University  of  Texas  will  present 
'An  Enemy  of  the  People"  at  Ford 
Theater,  May  2-3. 

Directing  the  play,  written  by  Henrik 
Ibsen  and  adapted  by  Arthur  Miller,  will 
be  Arnold  Kendall,  of  the  University  of 
Texas  Department  of  Drama.  Cast  mem- 
bers include  Michael  Bobkoff .  Larry  Scott 
Lane,  James  Bailey,  and  William  Halli- 
day.  from  Houston,  Tex.;  Mavoumeen 
Dwyer,  Montreal  Canada:  Karen  Seal, 
Richardson,  Tex.;  Steve  Bradley,  Omaha, 
Nebr.:  Garry  Moore,  Austin,  Tex.;  Wayne 
Good,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Raja  Mitry,  Victoria. 
Tex.;  and  Terry  Tannen,  Weimer,  Tex. 

ABOUT    THE    PLAY EXCERPTED    FROM    THE    CATA- 
LOG OF  THE  DRAMATISTS  PLAY  SERVICE,  INC. 

A  small  Norwegian  town  has  just  be- 
gun to  win  fame  and  wealth  through  its 
medicinal  spring  waters.  Dr.  Stockmann, 
resident  physician  in  charge,  discovers 
that  the  waters  are  poisoned.  On  receiv- 
ing proof  of  this,  he  immediately  reports 
to  his  associates,  the  town  officials  most 
immediately  affected.  The  doctor  is 
shocked  to  find  that  instead  of  being 
thanked,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  danger- 
ous crank,  motivated  by  a  desire  to  prove 
that  his  fellow  townsmen  are  wrong, 
and  to  bring  ruin  upon  them.  As  the 
people  who  run  the  local  paper  and  the 
town  oflBcials — among  them  close  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  doctor's — do 
their  utmost  to  urge  secrecy  and  com- 
promise, the  determined  doctor  realized 
that  the  honesty  and  idealism  he  has 
coimted  upon  to  make  the  truth  prevail, 
simply  do  not  exist  in  the  face  of  selfish 
"practical"  interests.  The  press  will, not 
report  his  findings:  the  officials  refuse 
to  give  him  a  hearing;  he  loses  his  posi- 
tion and  the  townspeople  boycott  him; 
ultimately  his  wife  and  children  are  cut 
off  from  all  contact  with  friends  and 
neighbors.  Almost  every  weapon  of  of- 
fense and  abuse  is  brought  to  bear 
against  the  family — blackmail,  slander. 
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and  eviction  irom  their  home.  A  single 
Individual,  a  sea  captain,  stands  by  them 
and  agrees  to  take  the  family  to  America. 
But  even  his  good  Intentions  are  check- 
mated when  the  powers  that  be  buy  the 
ship  and  refuse  passage  to  the  Stock- 
manns.  But  ^11  the  time  the  doctor, 
morally  supposed  by  his  family,  carries 
on  the  magnificent  fight  for  the  truth. 
At  the  end,  Bhe  townspeople,  gathered 
outside  the  hcfne  which  the  Stockmanns 
must  soon  leate,  cast  stones  through  the 
windows.  Stoc  cmann  addresses  his  fam- 
ily :  "But  reme  mber  now,  everybody,  you 
are  fighting  for  the  truth  and  that  is 
why  you  are  alone.  And  that  makes  you 
strong." 

Mr.  Speaker,  176  colleges  entered  this 
first  nationwide  festival.  Regional  com- 
mittees screened  the  productions  and 
made  their  recommendations  to  the  cen- 
tral committee,  according  to  actress 
Peggy  Wood,  (sochairman  of  the  festival 
and  honoraiy  president  of  the  American 
National  The  iter  and  Academy.  The 
^festival  is  sponsored  by  American  Air- 
'lines,"the  Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institu  ion.  It  is  produced  by  the 
American  Educational  Theater  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  National  Theater 
and  Academy. 

In  view  of  tl  le  credentials  of  the  spon- 
soring organi;;ations,  the  screening  of 
the  entrants  was  thorough.  Therefore, 
I  am  proud  Ui  honor  the  University  of 
Texas  drama  group,  and  all  the  other 
colleges  which  will  perform  at  the  fes- 
tival. I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
attend  at  least  one  of  these  fine  presen- 
tations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ROTC   IN  OUR  COLLEGES 


April  23,  1969 


HON. 


GEN.  DWICHT  D.  EISENHOWER 


JOHN  H.  DENT 


OF    PBNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUE  E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  DENT.  Kir.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
almost  1  mont  i  since  the  death  of  Gen. 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  We  are  le- 
minded  of  tiiii  sad  event  each  time  we 
have  occasion  t  o  s«-e  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
flying  at  half  mast  in  his  memory. 

The  monthj-long  official  period  of 
mourning  for  ithis  great  American  will 
extend  but  a  f^w  more  days,  but  he  will 
certainly  be  re^nembered  long  afterward. 
His  contributions  as  leader  in  time  of 
war  and  leaded  in  time  of  peace  will  be 
forever  recalled  by  his  grateful  country. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  exemplified  what 
is  best  in  Amjerica:  courage,  devotion, 
strength  tf  character,  humility,  respect 
for  mankind,  ind  love  of  homeland.  He 
was  ever  readj  to  serve  his  country  in 
any  capacity:! warrior,  educator,  Chief 
Executive. 

We  would  alMo  well  to  rededicate  our- 
selves, public  lofiaclals  and  private  cit- 
izens alike,  to  ihose  ideals  for  which  the 
general  stood,  especially  during  these 
chaotic  times.  |This  would  be  the  most 
fitting  memorial  we  could  devise  to  hon- 
or our  former  President. 

When  our  flig  is  again  raised  to  full 
stafif,  may  it  flj  over  a  more  wholesome, 
united  America^ 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  TELAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  17,  18,  and  19,  at  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.,  the  Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge  held  a  veterans  summit  meeting, 
designed  to  stimulate  a  greater  under- 
standing and  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  constitu- 
tional Republic  and  responsibilities  in  the 
American  system  of  liberty  under  law  ex- 
pressed in  the  American  credo.  To  study 
and  examine  objectively  the  mounting 
domestic  problems  of  internal  subver- 
sion, anarchy,  the  student  revolution  de- 
signed to  destroy  the  U.S.  society  and  its 
free  institutions.  To  consider  ways  to 
mobilize  and  elevate  respect  for  Ameri- 
can traditions  and  support  internfil  and 
external  defenses  of  the  United  States, 
ROTC,  NATO,  and  others. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  agenda  was 
retired  U.S.  Army  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke, 
former  commander  in  chief  of  U.S.  Army 
in  Europe  who  spoke  on  ROTC  in  our 
colleges.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Insert  a 
compilation  of  the  main  points  covered 
in  General  Clarke's  address : 

Pacts  Prom  a  Talk  on  ROTC  by  Qen.  Bbuce 
C.  Clarke,  Retired,  Veterans'  Association 
Conference,  Preedoms  Foundation  at  Val- 
ley Porce.  April  18,  1969 

1 .  My  ROTC  background : 

a  Member  of  high  school  ROTC. 

b.  Taught  4  years  ROTC  at  a  State  Uni- 
versity. 

c.  Member  of  Post-War  ROTC  Policy  Board 
in  1945-46. 

d.  0-3  Army  Ground  Forces  1946,  imple- 
menting post-war  ROTC  policies. 

e.  Commanding  General  of  CONARC  1958- 
60  supervising  ROTC  program  of  the  Army. 

2.  This  paper  primarily  covers  Army 
ROTC. 

3.  ROTC  operates  on  over  350  college  cam- 
puses— Army  on  268  of  them. 

4.  Over  200,000  college  men  Involved  In 
all  services. 

5.  ROTC  major  producer  of  Junior  officers 
for  the  active  army. 

6.  This  year  the  three  sources  will  pro- 
duce approximately  the  following  number 
of  officers  for  the  active  army : 

a.  United  States  Military  Academy,  760. 

b.  O.C.S.,  8,500. 

c.  ROTC.  16,500. 

The  ROTC  will  continue  to  be  the  largest 
single  producer  of  officers  for  the  Army. 

7.  Future  plans  call  for  Army  ROTC  to  pro- 
duce 15,000  officers  per  year. 

8.  Today's  ROTC  program  baaed  upon  Vltal- 
Izatlon  Act  of  1964  which  provided: 

a.  Two  and  four  year  programs,  or  both, 
as  determined  by  host  institutions. 

b.  Authorized  a  basic  summer  camp  to  pre- 
pare  cadets   for   the  Two- Year  Program. 

c.  Established  ROTC  Scholarships,  pay- 
ing tuition,  books,  lab  fees  and  subsistence 
allowances. 

d.  Increased  cadet  pay  and  allowances. 

e.  Expanded  the  Junior  ROTC  Program  In 
secondary  schools. 

9.  To  assist  in  management,  an  Army 
Advisory  Panel  on  ROTC  Affairs,  was  formed 
in  1952.  Its  13  members  consist  of  10  promi- 
nent educators  and  three  other  distingvilshed 
persons  from  wallcs  of  life  other  than  edu- 
cation. The  Panel  is  designed  for  direct  and 
easy     college-Army     communications     and 


serves  as  a  sounding  board  for  new  concepts 
and  plans. 

10.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
year  there  were  514  Junior  ROTC  units  with 
an  enrollment  of  102,000  students.  Since 
that  time  48  new  units  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

11.  New  Senior  ROTC  units  were  added  l;i<,t 
year  and  16  more  were  added  this  year. 

12.  Of  the  Army's  268  Senior  ROTC  units 
enrolling  cadets  In  FT  1969;  five  are  Military 
Colleges,  nine  are  Military  Junior  Colleges 
and  254  are  State  and  Private  Institutions. 

13.  10  years  ago  two-thirds  of  the  Institu- 
tions had  a  compulsory  program;  one-third 
were  elective.  Today  the  ratios  are  reversed. 

14.  Of  the  15  top  producing  schools,  10  are 
elective.  5  compulsory. 

15.  There  has  been  a  decline  In  basic  course 
enrollment  but  the  advanced  course  Is  hold- 
ing Its  own  at  a  high  level.  Over  37,000  ad- 
vanced course  ROTC  cadets  in  FT  1968. 

16.  Prerequisite  for  entering  advance  course 
is:  completion  of  basic  course  or  a  six- week 
basic  training  camp. 

17.  Expect  3,400  to  take  basic  camp  this 
coming  summer  and  enter  advanced  course 
thU  fall. 

18.  Currently  3,900  students  are  attending 
college  on  Two  or  Pour-year  ROTC  scholar- 
ships. 5.500  ROTC  Scholarships  will  be  in  ef- 
fect in  FT  1971. 

19.  Each  Scholarship  pays  for  tuition,  lab- 
oratory expenses,  fees,  and  textbooks,  and  a 
subsistence  allowance  of  $50  per  month. 
Pour-year  winners  are  selected  on  a  nation- 
wide competitive  basis.  Two-year  Scholar- 
ships are  allocated  to  ROTC  detachments  for 
award  to  qualified  students  who  have  already 
demonstrated  motivation  and  aptitude  for 
the  Army. 

20.  125  of  the  original  Four-year  Scholar- 
ship selectees  were  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  last  year,  thus  al- 
lowing a  similar  number  of  alternates  to  ac- 
cept scholarships. 

21.  In  anticipation  of  your  questions  I  will 
give  you  some  data  on  Negro  ROTC  partici- 
pation : 

a.  14  predominately  Negro  colleges  are  ;n 
the  ROTC  program — 4  where  students  are  re- 
quired to  take  basic  course — 1  requires  MS 
I — 9  elective. 

b.  6,635  Negroes  are  enrolled  in  ROTC  In 
these  14  colleges. 

c.  Approximately  9.600  Negroes  enrolled  in 
the  Senior  ROTC  Program. 

d.  As  of  January  1969  11.5%  of  the  Army 
strength,  officer  and  enlisted,  was  Negro  and 
3.4%  of  Army  commissioned  officers  were 
Negro. 

e.  There  is  a  definite  campaign  on  at  West 
Point  to  encourage  the  appointment  of  more 
qualified  cadets  from  minority  groups  in- 
cluding Negroes. 

f.  Percentage  of  Negro  Army  officers  will 
grow. 

22.  In  1949,  I  integrated,  on  an  Individual 
basis,  a  battalion  in  Germany.  I  believe  It 
was  the  first.  In  1951-52  I  Integrated  a  Divi- 
sion in  Fort  Hood.  Texas.  Since  then  Integra- 
tion Is  on  a  full  and  complete  basis  in  the 
Army. 

23.  To  recapitulate  then,  268  college  cam- 
pvises  In  operation  with  150.000  cadets  en- 
rolled, graduating  over  16,000  men  In  June 
of  1969. 

Now  what  do  the  critics  say?  The  basic 
arguments  surround :  ( 1 )  Limiting  academic 
freedom  upon  which  universities  thrive;  (2) 
Professorial  titles  for  PMS;  (3)  Curriculum 
not  credit- worthy. 

24.  The  academic  freedom  issue  Is  that 
educators  believe  that  ROTC  curricula  are 
directed  from  an  outside  body  in  Washington 
and  that  professorial  titles  are  dictated  by 
law  and  that  faculty  members  are  sent  to 
the  colleges  from  Washington — all  of  which 
Impinge  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  school  to 
run  its  own  business  and  set  its  own  stand- 
ards on  all  matters  relating  to  the  college. 
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The  truth  Is.  the  Army  Is  flexible  in  these 
matters. 

25.  Academic  titles  for  the  PMS.  Public 
Law  currently  specifies  that  "the  senior  officer 
of  an  ROTC  detachment  will  be  given  the 
academic  rank  of  professor"  by  the  college 
or  university  to  which  he  Is  assigned. 

26.  The  basic  Army  standards  for  a  PMS 
and  assistants  are ; 

a.  All  ROTC  professors  or  assistant  profes- 
sors have  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

b.  35%  of  the  PMS  now  have  a  Masters 
degree. 

c.  Plans  are  that  all  the  PMS  will  have  a 
master's  degree  by  1975. 

d.  All  have  graduated  from  the  Advanced 
course  of  their  branch — a  one  year  course. 

e.  Many  PMS  have  graduated  from  the 
C  &  G.8.  College — a  one  year  course. 

f.  Some  have  graduated  from  War  College 
courses. 

g.  All  have  had  good  or  better  efficiency 
ratings  In  Army  assignments  pertaining  to 
their  fields. 

27.  The  Army  feels  that  the  curriculum, 
which  Is  constantly  being  upgraded  is  worthy 
of  academic  credit  as  an  elective. 

28.  Finally,  It  is  through  solid  backing  made 
by  those  assembled  here,  that  the  program 
will  continue  to  be  a  vigorous  one. 

29.  I  encourage  you  to  visit  campuses,  talk 
with  educators,  influence  youngsters  and  mo- 
tivate ROTC  cadets  by  your  meeting  them  on 
their  territory.  You  can  be  particularly  ef- 
fective in  local  high  schools,  informing  stu- 
dents of  the  scholarship  opportunities.  The 
answer,  then.  Is  that  we  must  compete  in  the  i„ 
dialogue  on  campus  and  recognize  that  ' 
change  is  progress.  We  must  not  withdraw 
from  the  campus  because  critics  are  vocal. 
Progressive  curricula,  directed  by  competent 
officers  and  supported  by  an  enlightened 
citizenry  can  keep  this  program  rigorous. 
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"harassing"  businesses  on  equal  employment 
sind,  in  what  is  best  described  as  a  tirade, 
threatened  he  would  "get  somebody  fired." 
The  next  day  the  White  House  announced 
th&t  Mr.  Alexander  would  eventually  be  re- 
placed with  a  Republican. 

This  threat  hanging  over  the  head  of  an 
able  official  was  bad  enough,  but  parts  of  the 
Administration's  record  on  employment  were 
worse.  The  Defense  Dei>artment  approved 
contracts  with  three  Southern  textile  firms 
accused  by  Mr.  Alexander's  agency  of  pursu- 
ing Job  discrimination  practices.  It  has  been 
left  for  a  private  organization,  the  NAACP. 
to  file  suit  against  these  firms  where  the 
Government  should  have  acted.  In  addition. 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe  changed 
policy  requiring  highway  contractors  to  fol- 
low fair  employment  practices,  without  con- 
sulting rights  officials. 

Naturally  White  House  officials  deny  that 
they  are  anything  but  eager  to  enforce  civil 
rights  laws.  The  trouble  is  that  the  Admin- 
istration's record  so  far  s^ems  more  Intended 
for  show  than  for  real  accomplishment. 

The  Justice  Department  has  Just  filed  Job 
discrimination  charges  against  one  big 
Southern  textile  firm.  This  Is  praiseworthy 
but  hardly  enough  to  answer  Mr.  Alexander's 
complaints.  President  Nixon  has  ordered  an- 
other $9,000,000  allocated  for  cleanup  and 
repair  of  riot-torn  cities,  but  the  verbal  pri- 
ority he  gives  this  task  hardly  matches  the 
siun  propKJsed  to  do  it.  Secretary  Romney  sug- 
gests expanding  the  Model  Cities  program  to 
all  urban  slums,  but  that  would  mean  spread- 
ing less  money  In  more  places. 

The  White  House  says  "In  time"  its  record 
wUl  make  clear  the  Administration's  desire 
to  carry  on  the  clvU  rights  strtiggle.  We  hope 
so.  Time  Is  passing,  without  much  practical 
evidence  that  the  Administration  recognizes 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  applying 
small  bandages  to  the  sorest  wound  In  Amer- 
ican society. 


SOFT  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS? 


HUMAN  EVENTS  AT  25 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OP  Missoimi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RHPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  editorial  from  the  week  of 
April  7  expresses  an  Impatience  with  the 
administration's  announced  intent  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  urgency  of  civil  rights 
issues.  It  is  an  impatience  shared  by  mil- 
lions of  black  people  in  this  Nation. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  I  commend  the 
Post  Dispatch  for  taking  a  clear  stand 
on  the  issue  of  equal  opportunity.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Soft  on  Civil  Bights? 

Clifford  L.  Alexander's  irate  resignation  as 
head  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  indicates  that  the  honeymoon 
is  over  as  far  as  the  Nixon  Administration's 
attitude  on  civil  rights  is  concerned.  Where 
does  the  Administration  really  stand? 

Obtaining  decent  jobs  is  perhaps  the  key 
to  the  problem  of  Negroes  in  the  ghettos, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  was  in  charge,  imder  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  of  enforcing  equal 
opportunity  to  Jobs.  He  was  named  to  his 
post  by  President  Johnson  and  had  full  sup- 
port from  that  President.  He  also  pertOTxned 
effectively  and  courageously.  Now  he  charges 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  has  been  soft 
on  Job  discrimination  and  unresponsive  to 
the  need  for  equal  treatment. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Alexander's  own  recent 
treatment  certainly  supports  serious  ques- 
tions about  where  the  new  administration 
stands.  During  Senate  hearings,  Republican 
Leader   Dlrksen    accused    Mr.    Alexander   of 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or  SOXTTB  CAMOhOtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  publications 
in  the  Nation.  Human  Events,  is  cele- 
brating its  25th  anniversary.  Due  largely 
to  the  pioneer  work  of  Human  Events  25 
years  ago,  American  conservatism  had  a 
rebirth  as  a  viable  political  entity. 

Although  condemned  from  ultra- 
liberals  at  every  turn,  the  editorial  staff 
and  contributors  to  this  forthright  and 
courageous  publication  have  not  yielded 
In  their  determination  to  give  Americans 
the  benefit  of  another  point  of  view. 

The  vociferous  opposition  by  the  so- 
called  "liberal  establishment"  to  Human 
Events  is  to  be  expected.  After  all,  the 
liberal,  who  should  be  the  most  tolerant 
by  virtue  of  the  very  term  "liberal"  is  the 
least  tolerant  individual  in  our  society. 
As  a  consequence,  anyone  who  offers  an 
opposing  viewpoint  is  automatically 
labeled  a  right-wing  extremist  by  the 
liberal.  They  fully  realize  that  Human 
Events  stands  as  a  bulwark  of  strength 
against  the  encroachment  of  more  and 
more  control  by  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  daily  lives  of  all  Americans  and 
this  presents  a  very  real  threat  to  con- 
temporary American  liberalism  and 
everything  it  stands  for. 

Human  Elvents  continues  to  grow  at  an 
amazing  pace,  and  because  of  this  growth 
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conservatism  is  appealing  to  more  and 
more  people,  especially  the  youth  of 
America.  It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  salute 
Human  Events  on  the  occasion  of  its 
25th  anniversary.  I  predict  for  this 
thought-provoking,  patriotic,  and  wholly 
American  news  publication  another  25 
years  of  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  would  like  to  commend  an  editorial 
from  the  April  10,  1969,  issue  of  the 
Charleston,  S.C,  News  and  Courier  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Na- 
tion, as  follows: 

Human  Evknts  at  25 

Publication  of  a  special  25th  anniversary 
Issue  of  Human  Events,  a  magazine  and 
political  commentary,  serves  as  a  reminder 
of  the  rebirth  of  American  conservatism  in 
the  last  quarter  century. 

The  conservative  outlook  has  deep  roots  in 
American  history,  having  such  diverse  19th 
century  spokesmen  as  John  C.  Calhoun  of 
South  Carolina  and  Fisher  Ames  of  Massa- 
chusetts. By  1944,  when  Human  Events  was 
founded  as  a  Washington  newsletter,  con- 
servatism seemed  to  be  going  the  way  of  the 
dodo  bird.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  been 
elected  to  an  unprecedented  third  term  as 
president.  Contemporary  spokesmen  of  In- 
telligent conservatism  were  few,  and  almost 
without  outlets.  Liberalism  In  all  Its  forms, 
from  the  mild  socialistic  variety  to  varieties 
closely  identified  with  Marxism,  was  bloom- 
ing. 

Today,  a  vastly  different  situation  exists. 
The  man  In  the  White  House,  If  not  a  full- 
fledged  conservative  on  every  issue.  Is 
strongly  influenced  by  conservative  ideas. 
The  White  House  staff  Includes  at  least  one 
well  known  young  conservative  theoretician. 
Dr.  Richard  V.  Allen.  Whereas  conservatives 
hardly  would  have  been  allowed  in  the 
White  House  a  few  years  ago,  today  they 
are  welcome. 

M.  Stanton  Evans,  editor  of  The  Indian- 
apolis News,  chronicles  "The  New  Conserva- 
tive Era:  A  Generation  of  Growth,"  in  the 
25th  anniversary  issue  of  Human  Events. 

"Political  change."  he  notes,  "is  seldom 
unilinear  and  neat,  and  the  Republican- 
conservative  transformation  since  '44  has 
occurred  as  a  series  of  ebbs  and  flows  rather 
than  as  a  single  decisive  thrust." 

But  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  con- 
servative growth  and  Influence. 

California,  the  most  populous  state  in  the 
Union,  has  a  strongly  conservative  chief  ex- 
ecutive in  Ronald  Reagan.  The  Republican 
Party  has  had  a  major  transfusion  of  South- 
ern conservatism.  Conservative  youth  groups, 
such  as  Young  Americans  For  Freedom,  are 
flourishing. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  long-range 
development  is  emergence  of  conservative 
journalists  and  thinkers,  authors  such  as 
William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  James  J.  Kilpatrick, 
Dr.  Russell  Kirk,  Holmes  Alexander  and  John 
Chamberlain — several  of  them  contributors 
to  The  News  and  Courier  as  well  as  to  Human 
Events. 

As  yet,  conservatives  don't  predominate  on 
college  campuses.  They  don't  play  a  leading 
role  in  the  New  York  book  world.  But  con- 
servatives can  no  longer  be  safely  Ignored 
by  liberals.  The  liberal  presidential  candi- 
date failed  last  November. 

In  the  battle  for  the  mind  of  the  rising 
generation,  conservatives  aren't  faring  badly, 
though  peaceniks  and  militants  grab  the 
headlines.  The  middle  class  Is  comtinuing  to 
move  along  the  conservative  path.  Members 
of  the  big  industrial  unions  are  beginning 
to  act  more  and  more  conservative. 

Twenty-flve  years  of  pioneering  by  con- 
servatives such  as  the  editors  of  Human 
Events  is  beginning  to  pay  off  in  a  more 
thoughtful  public  .ipproach  to  politics  and 
ideas. 
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CARRY  A  blG  LAW  LIBRARY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

Of    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSj  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednes^y.  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKi!  Mr.  Speaker,  local  po- 
lice oflBcers  have  become  a  much  ma- 
ligned group.  Actually,  they  are  doing 
basically  a  go<)d  job  in  spite  of  the 
changes  in  rulas  which  have  been  im- 
posed upon  theiii  in  recent  years  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  series  qf  court  decisions. 

WOR^TV.  chinnel  2.  in  my  home  city 
of  Buffalo,  N.Yi,  carried  an  interesting 
editorial  on  this] matter  the  other  day,  as 
follows : 

Caiuiy  a  Big  Law  Librabt 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.   In  the  current  Issue  of 
the   P.B.I.   Law   Enforcement   BuUetln   notes 
that   today's    law    enforcement   officer   must 
"speak  softly  andjcarry  a  big  law  library." 

He  goes  on  to  aay  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  an  officer's  speaking  softly  and  being 
weU-veBBed  In  ifegal  criminal  procedure. 
Id«ally,  tbls  Is  as  it  should  be. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  criminal  realm 
within  which  he  niust  work,  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer  Is  th4  only  one  playing  by  the 
nUes.  This  places  ^ilm  at  a  definite  disadvan- 
tage. 

An  officer  must  subordinate  his  personal 
safety,  his  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety to  b«  sure  ie  does  not  commit  some 
error  which  might]  later  result  in  the  release 
of  the  guilty.         i 

Vigorous  law  e^orcement  Is  needed  to 
cope  with  crime  aid  violence  In  our  nation. 
It  cannot  be  achieved  If  arresting  officers 
are  required  to  make  an  apologetic  approach 
to  every  kUler,  rapjst,  robber  and  thug  roam- 
ing our  streets.  If  ithe  rule  of  law  la  to  pre- 
vail^ the  law  must  |be  enforced. 

to  ponder  ...  by  J.  Ed- 


These  are  words 
gar  Hoover. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  premise  that  police  are  dealing  with 
only  law-abiding  cooperative  citizens  who 
respect  the  law  and  those  charged  with  en- 
forcing It.  While  a  big  percentage  of  police 
contacts  are  with  the  responsible  members 
of  society,  increasing  assaults  against  and 
killing  of  law  enforcement  officers  are  In- 
dicative of  the  open  contempt  numeroua 
violators  have  for  police  and  authority  of 
any  kind. 

Arguments  are  made  that  court  opinions 
and  legal  restraints  are  not  so  broad  as  to 
require  arresting  officers  to  unduly  endanger 
their  lives  In  order  to  meet  standards  estab- 
lished to  protect  the  rights  of  the  suspect 
or  accused.  Here  again,  we  encounter  the  dif- 
ference between  theory  and  practice.  Judi- 
cial guidelines  which  are  so  vague  and 
questionable  that  even  the  highest  Jurists 
disagree  on  their  Intent  place  a  heavy  burden 
of  Judgment  on  the  enforcement  officer.  In 
crucial  moments,  this  burden  of  Judgment 
can  create  Indecision.  And  as  we  know, 
momenta  of  Indecision  can  cost  an  officer 
bis  life. 

The  trend  today,  even  though  uninten- 
tional, Is  to  negate  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  to  Insure  that  the  criminal  is  protected. 
We  are  asking  o\ir  officers  to  operate  under 
an  honor  system  in  dealing  with  an  element 
of  our  society  which  has  no  honor.  Certainly, 
arresting  officers  cannot  be  permitted  to  re- 
sort to  Illegal  tactics  themselves,  but  they 
must  be  allowed  to  perform  their  duty  with 
confidence  and  with  the  assurance  that  they 
have  the  support  of  the  public,  the  govern- 
ment on  aU  levels,  and  the  courts.  The  powers 
of  arrest  must  be  as  clear  and  positive  as 
possible. 

Vigorous  law  enforcement  Is  needed  to  cope 
with  crime  and  violence  In  our  Nation.  It 
cannot  be  achieved  If  arresting  officers  are 
required  to  make  an  apologetic  approach  to 
every  kUler,  rapist,  robber,  and  thug  roam- 
ing our  streets.  If  the  rule  of  law  is  to  pre- 
vail, the  law  must  be  enforced. 

John  Eogab  Hoover. 

Director. 
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REVERSED  REWARD  AND  PUNISH- 
MENT  SYSTEM  IN  THE  PENTAGON 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  contains 
only  portions  of  the  comments  of  Mr 
Hoover  from  the  March  1  edition  of  the 
P^I  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin. 

I  believe  that!  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  comments  warrant  wide  cir- 
culation and  attention,  and  I  am  in- 
cluding his  entte  statement,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Message   Prom   the   Dibectob   to   Au.   Law 

EHFORCXttKin   OmciALs 

A  newspaper  columnist  noted  that  today's 
law  enforcement  o^cer  has  to  "speak  sofUy 
and  carry  a  big  lajw  library."  ActuaUy,  his 
paraphrase  of  th^  weU-known  quotation 
from  Theodore  Rodsevelt  comes  close  to  be- 
ing true.  There  Is  Nothing  wrong,  of  course, 
with  an  officer's  sj^aklng  softly  and  being 
weU-versed  In  legal  criminal  procedure 
Ideally,  thU  Is  as  It  Ihould  be. 

Unfortunately,  ln]the  criminal  realm  with- 
In  which  he  must  Work,  the  law  enforcement 
officer  Is  the  only  oie  'playing  by  the  rules." 
This  places  him  atj  a  definite  disadvantage. 
In  complying  wlthi  all  the  procedural  safe- 
guards established  for  criminals,  an  officer 
must  often  subordmate  his  personal  safety, 
his  own  rights,  an(|  the  rights  of  society  to 
Insure  that  he  doe4  not  commit  some  error 
which  might  later] result  In  the  release  of 
the  guilty.  Criminals  are  usually  well  aware 
of  their  legal  rlgh^  and  take  full  advan- 
tage of  them. 

Many   critics   of 
substitute    paper 


law  enforcement  today 
.  .  theories  for  grim  reali- 
ties. When  they  advocate  more  restraints  on 
arresting  officers,  tl  ley  do  so  apparently  on 


NATIONAL  SECRETARY'S  WEEK 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Na- 
tional Secretary's  Week. 

Last  year  I  forgot  to  make  note  of  the 
occasion.  I  do  not  think  I  will  forget  it 
again. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  every  politi- 
cian, at  one  time  or  another  Is  picketed. 
There  are  antiwar  demonstrators  and 
win-the-war  demonstrators  and  ban- 
the-bomb  demonstrators  and  build-a- 
blgger-bomb  demonstrators.  But  how 
many  have  been  picketed  by  be-klnd-to- 
secretary  posters  and  Remember-Na- 
tional-Secretary's-Week  sign  carriers? 

It  will  not  happen  to  me  again. 

I  salute  National  Secretary's  Week,  not 
because  of  the  continued  threat  of  the 
secretarial  corps  picketing  my  office,  but 
because  they  deserve  to  be  acknowledged. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  occasion  to  say 
thank  you  to  Sydney  Ann  Dine,  case 
worker;  Vera  V.  Lewis,  staff  assistant; 
Judy  B.  Martin,  staff  assistant;  Virginia 
C.  McCay.  personal  secretary;  Eleanor 
R.  Parker,  legislative  assistant;  Patricia 
Schultz.  staff  assistant:  and  Sally  M. 
Walker,  personal  secretary. 


HON.  WIUIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PlNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  had  numerous  examples  in  recent 
months  of  the  incredibly  reversed  re- 
ward— and  punishment  system  for  Pen- 
tagon cost  control  and  procurement  per- 
sonnel. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  inserting  In  the  Record  a  few  se- 
lected articles  on  the  experience  of  two 
of  these  courageous  people. 

Irony  would  have  it  that  in  the  office 
of  Government  employees  hangs  a  plaque 
displaying  the  Government  Code  of 
Ethics  which  Includes  "expose  corruption 
when  it  is  identified." 

It  would  be  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  when 
the  taxpayers'  Interests  can  only  be  pro- 
tected at  the  expense  of  great  personal 
risk  on  the  part  of  people  like  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald and  Mr.  McGee. 

The  articles  follow : 
Pledges  Were  Con'tradicted,  Proxmire  Sats: 
Air  Porce  Memo  on  Ways  To  PniE  Aide 
Cited 

(By  Bernard  D.  Noeslter) 
Congressional  Investigators  yesterday 
turned  up  an  Air  Porce  memo  describing 
three  ways  to  fire  efficiency  expert  A.  Ernest 
Fitzgerald.  He  Is  the  man  who  told  Con- 
gress that  the  C-5A  transport  would  cost  the 
Government  $2  billion  more  than  It  bar- 
gained for. 

Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wls.),  chair- 
man of  the  committee  before  which  Fitzger- 
ald had  appeared,  called  this  "the  most 
shocking  retaliation  against  a  public  serv- 
ant I  have  seen  In  the  11  years  I  have  been 
In  the  Senate."  He  said  that  the  memoran- 
dum "directly  contradicted"  pledges  by  Air 
Force  officials  that  no  action  would  be  taken 
against  Fitzgerald  for  speaking  out. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Pentagon  an- 
nounced that  It  was  buying  23  more  of  the 
high-priced  giant  Jets  from  the  Lockheed 
Corp.  An  Air  Porce  official  Indicated  that 
the  cost  of  this  latest  order  would  run  about 
$641  million. 

The  explosive  document  was  disclosed  at 
a  hearing  of  Proxmlre's  Economy  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
On  the  stand  was  Robert  H.  Charles,  the  Air 
Porce  Assistant  Secretary  for  Installations 
and  logistics. 

Proxmire  reminded  Charles  that  Fitzgerald 
had  been  stripped  of  Civil  Service  protec- 
tion 12  days  after  his  original  testimony 
about  the  C-5A  cost  over-run  last  Novem- 
ber. Charles  Insisted  that  a  "computer  er- 
ror "  had  given  Fitzgerald  the  protection  In 
the  first  place. 

No  further  action  against  Fitzgerald  Is 
planned?  Proxmire  asked. 

None,  replied  Charles. 

Then  Proxmire  read  him  a  memo  entitled 
"Background  Information  Relating  to  the 
Fitzgerald  Case,"  dated  Jan.  6  and  addressed 
to  the  Air  Force  Secretary,  Harold  Brown, 
by  hsl  administrative  assistant  John  Lang. 

The  document  explained  that  Fitzgerald, 
the  Deputy  for  Management  Systems  to  the 
Air  Porce  assistant  secretary  for  financial 
management,  could  be  removed  In  three 
ways.  One  was  to  bring  him  up  on  charges 
In  order  to  "promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
service." 
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Another  was  to  make  a  "reduction  In 
force,"  Civil  Service  terminology  for  abolish- 
ing his  Job.  The  memo  observed  that  Fitz- 
gerald had  not  oome  to  his  pKSst  from  any 
other  Oovernment  position  and,  therefore, 
"could  neither  'b\imp'  nor  displace  anyone" 
else. 

"There  Is  a  third  possibility,  which  could 
result  In  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  departure,"  Lang 
wrote  Brown.  "This  action  Is  not  recom- 
mended since  It  Is  rather  underhanded  and 
would  probably  not  be  approved  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission." 

The  "underhanded"  technique,  Lang  ex- 
plained, would  be  to  convert  Fitzgerald's 
post  to  a  career  Job  and  hold  a  competition 
to  fill  It. 

Charles,  unruffled,  said  he  thought  the 
Lang  memo  was  simply  "outlining  various 
things  that  could  happen  under  certain  con- 
ditions." 

Proxmire  retorted  that  It  didn't  sound  as 
If  the  Air  Force  was  about  to  promote  Its 
embatUed  efficiency  expert.  Charles  would 
concede  only  that  "the  wording  was  unfor- 
tunate." 

Almost  lost  In  the  exchange  was  the  cause 
of  the  controversy,  the  C-5A.  As  Charles  saw 
It,  "we  are  disappointed  with  the  Increased 
costs"  but  "It  Is  an  outstanding  program." 

According  to  his  arithmetic,  the  entire 
planned  order  of  120  planes  will  only  cost 
$4384  million  or  a  near  $882  million  more 
than  was  estimated.  The  difference  between 
his  figure  and  Fitzgerald's  $2  billion  over-run 
is  traceable  to  two  factors,  primarily.  Charles 
Is  not  counting  an  extra  $350  million  to  be 
spent  making  the  big  plane  even  bigger.  He 
Is  also  leaving  out  about  $650  million  in  ad- 
ditional costs  that  the  Government  now  ex- 
pects to  pay  for  spare  parts  and  auxiliary 
Items. 

Charles  also  testified  that  as  much  as  $500 
million  of  the  ballooning  cost  could  be  ex- 
plained by  "inflation."  Proxmire  quickly 
pointed  out  that  this  was  allowing  for  an  in- 
flationary rate  far  in  excess  of  any  Govern- 
ment Index. 

Precisely  what  the  Government  will  pay 
for  Its  latest  order  of  23  planes,  an  addition 
to  the  58  It  has  already  purchased.  Is  un- 
clear for  several  reasons.  Charles  said  that 
the  "fly  away  costs"  of  the  new  batch 
would  run  to  $541  million.  However,  he  left 
out  the  cost  of  the  rapidly  rising  spare  parts 
and  did  not  flgure  in  the  Pentagon's  pe- 
culiar  "repricing   formula." 

Under  this  device,  the  greater  the  expense 
that  Lockheed  shows  on  Its  first  production 
run,  the  more  the  Government  pays  for  swl- 
dltlonal  planes.  For  example.  If  costs  run  35 
per  cent  more  than  estimated,  the  Air  Porce 
pays  107.5  per  cent  of  Its  contract  price.  But 
If  costs  run  100  per  cent  more,  the  Air  Porce 
pays  240  per  cent  of  the  contract  price.  For 
Proxmire  and  others  on  his  subcommittee, 
this  was  an  open  Invitation  to  Lockheed  to 
keep  Its  original  cost  estimates  low  and  bal- 
loon them  thereafter.  But  Charles  refused 
to  agree. 

Letter  Reveals  Navy's  Moves  To  Fire  Critic 
(By  James  G.  Phillips) 

Navy  officials  mapped  out  a  plan  18  months 
ago  to  "build  a  case"  for  firing  a  civilian  fuel 
Inspector  who  reported  massive  thefts  of  U.S. 
fuel  supplies  in  Thailand,  newly-revealed 
Navy  correspondence  shows. 

A  campaign  for  firing  John  M.  McGee  was 
outlined  In  a  letter  from  P.  J.  Leffler,  chief 
of  the  Overseas  Division  of  the  Navy  Fuel 
Supply  Office  In  Alexandria,  to  Arlle  P.  Ran- 
kin, who  then  was  McQee's  superior  in  Thai- 
land. 

The  letter,  which  Leffier  has  acknowledged 
writing,  said  that  Capt.  R.  N.  Jones  (USN), 
commander  of  the  F^iel  Supply  Office,  "would 
like  to  fire  the  guy"  (McGee)  but  that  Gov- 
ernment personnel  experts  had  advised  that 
"we  have  to  build  a  case  against  him  first." 
The  letter  was  dated  Nov.  3, 1967. 
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Jones,  contacted  by  a  reporter,  declined 
comment  on  the  issue. 

McGee  admitted  taking  the  letter  from 
Leffler's  file  but  asserted  that  he  came  up>on 
It  In  the  course  of  his  new  duties  at  the 
Fuel  Supply  Office. 

Leffier  said  he  had  written  the  letter  be- 
cause he  had  learned  tardily  that  McGee  had 
shown  "insubordination"  to  Rankin  by  crit- 
icizing his  fuel  inspection  procediu'es  and 
showing  a  "generally  poor"  attitude  toward 
Rankin. 

Leffler  said  Navy  personnel  procedures 
would  not  permit  his  office  to  fire  McGee 
at  that  point,  however,  because  Rankin  had 
awarded  McGee  a  "satisfactory"  performance 
rating  only  several  months  before. 

A  recent  report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  found  that  more  than  5.5  million  gal- 
lons of  fuel  Intended  for  U.S.  forces  In  Thai- 
land had  been  stolen  in  1966  and  1967.  The 
report  cited  Rankin  for  lax  Inspection  pro- 
cedures— a  flndlng  that  has  since  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  Navy. 

Since  the  letter  was  written,  the  Navy  has 
tried  once  to  fire  McGee  and  twice  to  repri- 
mand him.  It  dropped  the  firing  action,  but 
the  reprimands  are  still  pending. 

All  personnel  actions  relating  to  McGee 
are  currently  under  study  by  Navy  Secre- 
tary John  H.  Chafee.  A  Navy  spokesman  said 
Chafee  was  studying  Leffler's  letter  and  hoped 
to  arrive  at  some  decision  on  the  McOee 
case  In  the  near  future. 

Disclosure  of  Leffler's  letter  marks  the 
second  time  In  recent  months  that  attempts 
by  the  armed  services  to  manufacture  cases 
against  controversial  civilian  offlclals  have 
been  revealed. 

During  hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  last  January,  Sen.  William  Prox- 
mire (D-Wls.)  revealed  an  Air  Force  memo- 
randum showing  ways  to  fire  A.  Ernest  Fitz- 
gerald, a  high-ranking  Air  Force  civilian  who 
had  Informed  Congress  of  cost  overuns  In  the 
C-5A  transport  aircraft  program. 

Masking  Wasts 

With  'the  overwhelmingly  largest  part 
($78  billion)  of  the  nation's  budget  going  to 
defense,  one  would  think  strict  controls 
would  overspread  defense  spending.  Evi- 
dently not  so. 

In  recent  weeks  have  come  two  disclosures 
of  seriously  costly  waste.  And  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  them  hint  they  may  be 
only  the  caps  of  much  larger  Icebergs  be- 
neath. But  what  Is  most  troubling  in  both 
disclosures  is  not  alone  the  cost,  but  the 
apparent  attempts  by  the  military  to  cover 
up  for  themselves  and  penalize  their  "In- 
formers." 

The  first  case  Involved  a  civilian  fuel  In- 
sfjector  for  the  Navy,  John  M.  McGee,  who 
uncovered  the  theft  of  vast  quantities  of  jet 
fuel  and  gasoline  in  Thailand.  Alter  running 
into  blocks  put  in  his  way  by  superiors, 
McGee  wrote  to  Sen.  William  F>roxmlre  (D) 
of  Wisconsin  to  complain  of  the  pilferage 
and  the  problems  he  was  having  with  his 
superiors.  The  fuel  theft  was  quickly  con- 
firmed by  a  General  Accounting  Office  In- 
vestigation: at  lesist  5.5  million  gallons  had 
been  stolen  in  1967  alone.  McGee's  personnel 
problem  wasn't  so  easily  resolved.  He  was 
told  he  would  be  dismissed  in  30  days  for 
failure  to  answer  a  minor  question  on  his 
Job  application.  An  Inquiry  showed  he  had 
answered  the  question,  whereupon  the  Navy 
changed  Its  action  from  dismissal  to  a  rep- 
rimand— still  an  unjust  harassment  meant 
to  switch  attention  from  the  fuel  scandal  to 
McGee  as  a  service  misfit. 

The  second  case  was  the  disclosure  to 
Congress  by  A.  E.  Fitzgerald,  a  management 
systems  deputy  In  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  that  the  C-5A 
Jumbo  air  transport  project  was  running  S2 
billion  over  estimates.  When  asked,  he  at- 
tributed the  ovemm  to  inadequate  controls 
and  "corporate  strategy"  by  the  contractor, 
which  gave  a  low  first  estimate  with  the 
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thought  of  boosting  prices  on  the  second 
production  run.  He  also  alluded  to  p>olltlcal 
pressure  to  pay  the  extra  costs  since  the 
main  plant  was  In  the  home  state  of  Sen. 
Richard  B.  Russell  (D)  of  Georgia,  chatr- 
man  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. For  his  candor,  Fitzgerald  was  notified 
12  days  later  that  his  Job-protecting  tenure 
was  being  withdrawn. 

Congress  must  investigate  both  the  un- 
just reprisals  meted  out  to  Messrs.  Fitzgerald 
and  McGee  as  well  as  the  cowardly,  self- 
protecting  code  of  the  military  that  would 
further  mask  defense  waste. 


THE  NEW  BETHEL  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
INCIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  most  of  my  colleagues  have 
heard  various  reports  of  the  New  Bethel 
Baptist  Church  incident  of  March  29, 
1969.  A  brief  statement  of  the  occur- 
rences of  that  night  and  the  next  morn- 
ing would  be  that  a  policeman  was  killed, 
the  black  church  was  then  surrounded 
and  fired  upon  by  the  police,  and  the  per- 
sons inside  were  arrested  and  held  in- 
communicado for  several  hours.  A  re- 
corder's court  judge  was  summoned  at 
dawn  and  set  up  a  temporary  courtroom 
in  the  police  station.  After  a  conference 
with  the  prosecutor  and  a  hearing,  all 
but  two  of  the  prisoners  were  released. 

The  aftermath  of  these  events  has 
served  to  further  polarize  feelings  in  our 
already  racially  tense  city.  The  wide- 
spread misreporting  and  analysis  of  the 
Incident  by  the  communications  media 
due  to  the  general  confusion  of  the  mo- 
ment has  greatly  contributed  to  the  ten- 
sion. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  the  De- 
troit Free  Press,  in  its  lead  editorial  this 
morning,  pointed  out  the  general  confu- 
sion of  the  media  and  admitted  to  some 
misreporting  of  the  events  on  its  part. 
I  feel  that  this  significant  editorial  by  a 
newspaper  that  is  not  afraid  to  admit  a 
mistake  should  be  Inserted  in  the  Record 
so  that  as  many  persons  as  possible  can 
get  a  clearer  view  of  the  incident.  I  am 
also  Inserting  a  statement  made  to  the 
press  by  Recorder's  Court  Judge  George 
Crockett,  who  as  a  result  of  the  many  at- 
tacks directed  at  him  personally,  was 
prompted  to  take  the  unusual  move  of 
calling  a  press  conference  to  correct  the 
distortions  of  his  action  spread  by  the 
mass  media.  Both  his  statement  and  the 
Free  Press  editorial  reflect  the  kind  of 
noninflammatory  comment  which  is  so 
often  lacking  when  such  incidents  take 
place: 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Apr.  16.  1969] 

As  We  See  It:    Detroit  Cannot  Afford  To 

Follow  DPOA  Lead 

The  hardening  of  battle  lines  drawn  by 
the  Detroit  Police  Officers  Association  against 
Recorder's  Court  Judge  George  Crockett  Is  a 
tragedy  for  the  city,  the  courts  and  the 
police.  It  Is  a  battle  which  should  never  have 
been  Joined. 

We  can  certainly  sympathize  with  the 
DPOA's  anger  over  what  it  regards  as  a  cal- 
lous public  attitude  about  the  death  of  Pa- 
trolman Michael  J.  Czapekl.  We  can  sympa- 
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thlze  with  Caijl  Parsell,  president  of  the 
DPOA,  when  h4  says  that  all  may  be  lost 
unless  there  is  ajs  much  remorse  about  Czap- 
sWs  death  as  t^iere  Is  about  the  damage  to 
the  New  Bethel  baptist  Church. 

And  we  can  understand  the  DPOA's  feeling 
that  Its  efforts  t*  find  the  guUty  parties  were 
frustrated  by  What  the  DPOA  considers 
speedy  and  summary  action  by  Judge 
Crockett.  j 

But  the  atteiApt  to  have  Judge  Crockett 
removed,  either  |by  petition  and  concurrent 
resolution  by  Gotr.  MllUken,  by  Impeachment, 
or  through  the  Judicial  Tenure  Commission. 
Is  no  way  to  app^tjach  the  problem.  This  may 
relieve  DPOA  an^er,  but  it  will  do  nothing  to 
solve  the  problem^  reflected  by  It. 

The  DPOA  wll|  not  end.  by  this  move,  the 
danger  of  racial  Ipolarlzatlon.  It  will  not  end 
the  feeling  amotg  many  of  the  black  com- 
munity that  tha  police  are  racists  and  that 
this  Is  a  racist  sofclety.  The  police  cannot  win, 
In  this  way,  the  broad  support  of  the  whole 
community  whlcfc  police  demand  and  have  a 
right  to  expect.  ! 

What  Is  at  is^e  here?  Certainly  It  Is  no 
longer  what  exac(tly  it  was  that  transpired  at 
New  Bethel  church  that  Saturday  night.  The 
most  Important  tacts  of  that  Incident  are  all 
too  trKflcally  clfar:  A  policeman  dead,  an- 
other wounded,  four  black  civilians  wounded. 
The  Issue  Is  whether  the  police  were  right 
in  arreetlng  some  142  people,  and  whether 
the  events  that  ft)nowed  In  the  next  12  hours 
conformed  both  ]to  the  reasonable  rights  of 
the  state  to  protict  Itself  and  the  reasonable 
rights  of  Individuals  to  their  civil  liberties. 

Thus  the  real  Issue  that  divides  the  DPOA 
and  Judge  Crockfett  Is  not  an  enormous  one 
of  competency,  c^  the  assumed  right  of  the 
police  to  Judge  a|  Judge,  but  only  what  con- 
stitutes the  rule  at  reason 

In  fairness  to  all  concerned.  Judge  Crock- 
ett's court  that  SJinday  was  chaotic.  Mechan- 
ically, with  142  people  arrested.  detecUves  %nd 
uniformed  policej  working  overtime  and  in- 
terested but  unlEvolved  parties  entering  and 
leaving,  the  syst(m  broke  down.  The  poUce 
could  not  process  the  cases  and  Judge  Crock- 
ett could  not  full  7  control  his  court. 

In  the  confusldn  that  swirled  around  the 
courtroom  proceetllngs  that  day.  the  facts  of 
what  took  place  were  reported  Inaccurately 
by  many  media.  Including  this  newspaper 
We  have  since  co-rected  those  errors  and  we 
think  there  are  h  iman  factors  which  explain 
them,  but  the  ori  glnal  Inaccuracy  cannot  be 
excused.  In  part,  the  error  was  ours  and  we 
regret  It. 

Even  now.  stu  [lying  a  transcript  of  the 
court  record.  It  K  all  but  Impossible  to  sort 
out  the  details,  li  appears  that  a  number  of 
persons  were  releajsed  before  the  regular  noon 
court  session  begajn  and  that  Assistant  Prose- 
cutor Jay  Nolan  told  the  court  he  wanted  to 
hold  only  10  of  tfce  original  142  arrested  At 
that  point.  Nolan  himself  did  not  even  know 
how  many  peraoi^  were  being  held.  Two  of 
the  10  were  held,  one  for  assault  with  Intent 
to  murder  and  tlie  other  for  carrying  a  dis- 
abling chemical  spray. 

Mr.  Nolan  asked  that  the  other  eight  be 
held  either  because  they  had  positive  nitrate 
tests  or  because  police  suspected  "a  speck  of 
nitrate."  Judge  Orockett  ruled  that  nitrate 
tests  on  prisoners  held  Incommunicado  with- 
out benefit  of  legal  counsel  were  unconstitu- 
tional. I 

When  these  ware  disposed  of.  Mr.  Nolan 
then  recommended  the  release  of  aU  others 
Judge  Crockett,  4cUng  on  the  prosecutor's 
motion,  so  ordered. 

That,  then,  is  really  what  the  fight  is  all 
about.  Is  a  nitrkte  test,  without  counsel 
legal?  The  questum  has  yet  to  be  decided, 
though  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  a 
blood  test  on  oni  unconsenting  suspect  is 
legal.  Certainly  ilhe  Usue  is  a  reasonable 
question. 

may  suspects  be  held?  If 


And   how  long 


there  had  been  oiUy  one  suapect,  would  sU 
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hours,  or  12  hours,  have  been  too  long  for 
police  to  question  him  without  counsel  or 
advising  him  of  his  rights?  The  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  It  would  be.  But  with  142 
IJersona  to  be  questioned,  before  they  are 
even  suspected  of  a  crime,  how  long  Is  rea- 
sonable? Even  Solomon  In  his  wisdom  would 
be  hard  put  to  offer  an  answer  to  satisfy  all 
sides. 

Both  sides  In  this  debate,  and  all  other 
concerned  citizens,  should  also  remember 
that  Justice  is  slow.  The  Algiers  Motel  case 
and  the  Rouge  Park  case  are  not  yet  settled. 
They,  too,  try  the  patience. 

//  mistakes  were  Tnade,  as  they  were,  it 
seems  evident  that  they  were  human  mis- 
takes, compounded  by  confusion  and  ten- 
sion. Judge  Crockett  is  considered  an  emi- 
nent constitutional  jurist,  and  attorneys  and 
judges  of  all  persuasions  have  supported 
him,  just  as  others  have  condemned  him. 

The  questions  are,  essentially,  ones  that 
reasonable  and  knowledgeable  men  can  dis- 
agree about.  They  may  be  debated  for  years. 
What  Is  Important  In  this  time  and  clrcvmi- 
stance  Is  that  the  debate  not  become  Irra- 
tional, and  that  light,  not  heat,  be  cast  upon 
It. 

Statement  bt  JroGX  George  Crockett 

The  distortions  of  fact  and  the  confusion 
over  this  Court's  actions  In  the  recent  events 
at  New  Bethel  Church  compel  me  to  make 
certain  facts  clear.  I  am  personally  deeply 
affronted  by  reports  and  stories  which  have 
clearly  and  deliberately  twisted  the  truth 
and  the  law  in  this  matter. 

More  serious  than  any  harm  to  me  per- 
sonally Is  the  profound  damage  being  done 
to  this  Court  and  to  our  entire  community 
by  those  who  would  use  this  tragic  affair  to 
intensify  community  hostilities  which  are 
already  so  deep  and  divisive. 

The  actions  taken  by  me  In  my  capacity  as 
presiding  judge,  following  the  New  Bethel 
Church  shootings  and  the  mass  arrests,  were 
legal,  proper  and  moral.  Indeed,  It  la  pre- 
cisely because  I  followed  the  law,  equally  and 
without  partiality,  that  questions  and  ac- 
cusations are  being  raised.  If  I  were  to  have 
reacted  otherwise.  If  I  were  to  have  ignored 
my  Judicial  and  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties and  followed  the  often  accepted  practices 
of  condoning  long  police  detentions,  of  ig- 
noring prisoners'  rights  to  counsel  and  of 
delaying  the  hearing  on  writs  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, possibly  the  adverse  publicity  about 
Judge  Crockett  may  have  been  averted.  But 
In  doing  so.  Justice  would  have  been  denied. 

I  deplore  the  senseless  shooting  of  the 
policemen.  I  also  deplore  the  armed  assault 
on  a  church,  particularly  a  church  occupied 
by  men,  women  and  children,  whom  we  must 
presume  to  be  Innocent  until  and  imlesa 
evidence  to  the  contrary  is  presented.  I  de- 
plore, too,  that  so  many  innocent  people 
were  rounded  up  by  the  police.  Incarcerated 
for  many  hours  In  violation  of  their  rights 
as  citizens,  and  that  some  officials  who  are 
sworn  to  enforce  equal  Justice  have  com- 
plained because  I  have  done  so. 

Michigan  law  requires — does  not  suggest, 
but  requires — that  "any  Judge  who  willfully 
or  corruptly  refuses  to  consider  an  applica- 
tion action,  or  motion  for  habeas  corpus,  is 
guilty  of  malfeasance  In  office." 

Moreover,  "any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Co\irt  and  any  Judge  of  a  Circuit  Court  may 
issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  .  .  .  upon  his 
own  motion  whenever  he  learns  that  any 
person  within  his  Jurisdiction  Is  Illegally 
restrained  of  his  liberty."  By  statute,  Circuit 
Court,  as  used  In  this  rule.  Includes  Record- 
er's Court. 

Justice  last  Sunday  demanded  a  prompt 
Judicial  examination  and  processing  of  the 
persons  arrested.  If  there  was  any  sound  legal 
basis  for  their  detention,  they  were  detained: 
otherwise  they  were  entitled  to  be  released 
and  they  were  released  upon  reasonable 
bond. 
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Let  us  review  the  sequence  of  events  foi- 
lowing  the  shooting  of  the  officers  and  the 
storming  of  the  church  by  police,  which  oc- 
ciwred  some  time  before  midnight  Saturday. 
At  5  A.M.  I  was  called — not  by  the  police 
but  by  Representative  Del  Rio  and  Reverend 
O.  L.  Franklin,  the  church's  pastor,  who 
came  to  my  home  and  wakened  me.  As  pre- 
siding Judge  of  this  Court  for  the  day.  i 
went  Immediately  to  the  police  station.  I 
requested  a  list  of  the  prisoners  and  was 
told — about  six  hours  after  they  were  taken 
Into  custody— that  police  didn't  know  whom 
they  were  holding. 

I  then  talked  with  Commissioner  Spreen 
who  agreed  to  furnish  a  list.  He  also  agreed 
to  set  up  a  courtroom  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
police  station.  I  requested  that  the  Prose- 
cutor be  called,  and  Assistant  Prosecutor  Jay 
Nolan  arrived.  The  press  was  present.  Mr. 
Nolan,  the  police  and  I  agreed  on  the  proc- 
essing of  the  prisoners.  They  were  to  be 
brought  Immediately  outside  the  temporary 
courtroom  in  groups  of  10,  beginning  with 
the  women.  But  they  appeared  before  me 
individually  and  each  was  Interviewed 
separately  by  me  In  open  court. 

The  cases  of  39  arrestees  were  then  heard 
and  determined  as  follows : 

15  Detroit  residents  were  released  on  Sioo 
personal  bond  to  reappear  at  noon. 

1  man  (the  church  Janitor)  was  discharged 
with  consent  of  the  Prosecutor. 

1  man  from  Ohio  was  released  on  $100 
personal  bond  and  ordered  to  reappear  at 
noon. 

22  persons  from  out-of-town  were  re- 
manded to  custody  until  noon.  All  persons 
released  on  personal  bond  appeared  at  noon 
as  directed. 

Fnarther  hearings  were  terminated  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Wayne  County  Prosecutor 
who.  In  the  presence  of  the  Court,  issued 
verbal  orders  to  the  police  countermanding 
a  court  order.  The  Prosecutor,  In  the  presence 
of  the  Court,  prevented  the  police  from  pro- 
ducing any  further  arrestees  for  the  hearing. 
I  have  condemned  the  Prosecutor's  action 
as  not  only  contemptuous,  but  also  as  having 
racial  overtones. 

Subsequently.  In  a  letter  to  presiding  Judge 
Robert  E.  De-Masclo  dated  April  I,  I  declined 
to  press  the  formal  contempt  charge.  To  pur- 
sue the  contempt  proceeding,  I  felt,  would 
aggravate  the  already  tense  conmiunltv  con- 
frontation. 

Moreover,  the  Prosecutor  himself,  after  the 
contempt  Incident,  and  before  the  Court  re- 
convened at  noon  and  after  the  Court  re- 
convened, himself  released  or  requested  the 
release  of  some  130  arrestees. 

It  Is  essential  to  emphasize  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  released,  approximately  130 
persons,  were  released  with  the  Prosecutor's 
concurrence.  Despite  this  fact,  the  press  has 
several  times  referred  to  my  actions  In  terms 
of  "unwarranted  leniency."  There  was  no  un- 
warranted leniency. 

By  noon,  the  number  of  prisoners  whose 
disposition  was  under  question  had  been  re- 
duced sharply.  Out  of  approximately  142 
persons  arrested,  only  12  remained  to  be  proc- 
essed. Two  of  these  prisoners  I  ordered  held 
without  bond  because  there  was  evidence  to 
do  so.  Another  I  released  on  $1,000  bond  aft^r 
his  attorney  said  he  would  vouch  for  him. 

The  other  9  prisoners  were  those  who,  po- 
lice said,  had  positive  nitrate  tests.  On  this 
question,  I  hold  that  such  tests  are  uncon- 
stitutional when  taken  without  the  presence 
of  counsel  or  at  least  upon  advice  to  the  pris- 
oner that  he  Is  entitled  to  counsel  at  this 
critical  step  In  his  Interrogation.  For  me  to 
have  held  those  nine  men,  without  objective 
evidence  and  under  those  circumstances, 
would  have  been  Improper.  The  police  had 
many  hours  to  identify  those  nine  men.  They 
should  know  who  they  are.  If  those  men  com- 
mitted a  crime,  the  police  must  gather  evi- 
dence to  make  a  case  that  will  hold  up  in 
court.  They  still  can  do  so  If  their  investiga- 
tion warrants  it. 
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I  am  most  anxious  that  criminals  be  ap- 
prehended, tried  and  brought  to  justice.  But 
I  will  not  lend  my  office  to  practices  which 
subvert  legal  processes  and  deny  justice  to 
gome  because  they  are  poor  or  black. 

I  understand,  of  course,  why  the  hue  and 
cry  arose.  An  angry  Prosecutor,  lacking  police 
evidence  or  testimony  which  might  produce  a 
probable  suspect,  and  resentful  that  ordinary 
and  undemocratic  police  practices  were  chal- 
lenged, chose  to  divert  public  attention  to 
Judge  Crockett.  And  some  of  the  media,  par- 
ticularly the  Detroit  News,  picked  up  that 
lead  and  began  their  campaign  to  help  the 
police  and  the  Prosecutor's  office  continue 
their  efforts  to  dominate  and  control  the 
courts  and  legal  processes.  The  judiciary  can- 
not allow  Its  lndei>endence  to  be  threatened 
in  this  fashion. 

Finally,  and  regretfully,  let  me  repeat  that 
this  whole  case  does  have  racial  overtones. 

Can  any  of  you  Imagine  the  Detroit  Police 
Invading  an  all-white  church  and  ro\mding 
up  everyone  In  sight  to  be  bussed  to  a 
wholesale  lockup  In  a  police  garage?  Can  any 
of  you  imagine  a  church  group  from,  let  mb 
say,  Rosedale  Park,  being  held  Inconununi- 
cado  for  seven  hours,  without  being  allowed 
to  telephone  relatives  and  without  their  con- 
stitutional rights  to  counsel?  Can  any  of  you 
justify  the  Jailing  of  32  women  all  night  long 
when  there  was  admittedly  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  their  involvement  In  any  crime? 
Can  anyone  explain  in  other  than  racist 
terms  the  shooting  by  police  Into  a  closed 
and  surrounded  church? 

If  the  killing  had  occurred  in  a  white 
neighborhood,  I  believe  the  sequence  of 
events  would  have  have  been  far  different. 
Because  a  terrible  crime  was  committed,  it 
does  not  follow  that  other  wrongs  be  per- 
mitted or  condoned.  Indeed,  constitutional 
safeguards  are  needed  even  more  urgently  In 
times  of  tension  than  In  ordinary  times. 

The  best  guarantee  to  avert  the  kind  of 
social  disaster  that  occurred  In  Detroit  in 
1967  Is  prompt  judicial  action  with  strict  ob- 
servance of  constitutional  rights. 

I  Intend  to  continue  to  maintain  law  and 
order  In  my  court  by  dispensing  Justice 
equally  and  fairly,  by  protecting  each  Indi- 
vidual's rights,  and  most  Importantly,  by 
upholding  the  independence  of  the  judiciary 
and  the  dignity  of  this  court. 

If  the  real  dangers  to  our  conmiunlty  are 
to  be  uprooted,  let  the  news  media  and  all 
other  forces  of  truth  and  justice  concentrate 
on  the  underl3rlng  causes  of  crime  and  social 
disorder  as  described  by  the  Kemer  Commis- 
sion and  as  identified  by  virtually  every  re- 
sponsible commentator  In  America.  The 
causes  are  steeped  in  racism  .  .  .  racism  In 
our  courts.  In  our  jails.  In  our  streets  and 
in  our  hearts. 


CHALLENGE  TO  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CAUrOSKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, ever  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  Korea  nearly  20  years  ago,  the  specter 
of  an  aggressive  world  Communist  move- 
ment has  acted  as  a  buffer  on  any  threats 
to  the  American  Military  Establishment. 
No  one  denies  that  some  of  the  threats 
have  been  real  and  serious,  but  even  those 
actual  instances  of  aggression  have 
added  extra  fuel  to  the  demands  of  the 
establishment  for  an  increasing  share  of 
our  resources. 

Between  1950  and  1960,  totad  defense 
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expenditures  more  than  doubled,  and  it 
is  already  certain  that  by  1970  we  will  see 
more  than  a  doubling  of  the  1960  defense 
budget  level.  And  of  course  there  is  no 
letup  in  pressures  for  more  and  more 
funds  for  that  wonderfully  nebulous 
catchall  termed  "national  security." 

But,  even  as  those  pressures  for  higher 
military  spending  mount,  a  counterforce 
to  the  establishment  Is  gaining  strength. 
For  the  first  time  since  Korea,  the  Nation 
is  being  aroused  into  realizing  that  "na- 
tional security"  means  that  as  much 
emphasis  must  be  put  into  internal 
problems  as  it  does  for  external  afifairs. 

And  as  the  stress  for  immediate  do- 
mestic solutions  increase,  a  natural 
abrasion  occurs  with  the  equally  strong 
push  by  the  establishment,  an  abrasion 
which  Involves  the  prime  control  of  power 
and  authority  in  America. 

Thus,  we  find  that  behind  the  Intense 
surface  struggle  over  deploying  an  ABM 
system,  over  testing  MIRV  warheads, 
over  going  ahead  on  a  new  $12  billion 
manned  bomber,  there  lies  a  more  basic 
and  key  issue — the  debate  of  our  overall 
national  priorities  and  the  need  to  repre- 
sent the  will  and  Judgment  of  all  citizens. 

Until  recently,  and  even  despite 
President  Eisenhower's  poignant  warn- 
ing, the  mllitary-industrial-polltlcal- 
education  complex — with  its  tentacles 
stretching  from  these  very  Chambers  of 
Congress  into  the  majority  of  our  large 
educational  institutions  throughout  the 
country — remained  virtually  invisible. 
No  target  was  vulnerable  for  criticism,  no 
one  person — one  thing —  could  be  pointed 
at  as  a  culprit. 

Now,  the  veil  is  lifting,  the  secrecy 
fading.  We  see  how  the  pleas  for  "de- 
fense and  security"  are  really  no  more 
than  further  extensions  of  establishment 
tentacles,  that  too  many  "foreign 
threats"  originate  here  as  the  schemes 
of  the  complex  to  cement  their  control 
over  the  Nation. 

I  am  not  for  weakening  national  se- 
curity, I  am  not  advocating  retrench- 
ment of  all  our  national  defenses.  What 
I  support  is  a  strong  Nation,  a  Nation 
built  upon  freedom,  justice,  and  equity, 
and  I  believe  in  a  symmetry  between  ex- 
ternal and  internal  priorities,  a  sym- 
metry largely  lacking  today. 

It  is  vital  that  all  of  us  know  the 
totality  of  the  military-industrial-poUt- 
ical-educational  complex  before  we  can 
cope  with  it.  We  cannot  set  priorities 
without  a  perspective  on  the  complex  and 
on  the  forces  now  challenging  the  estab- 
lishment. 

With  these  thoughts  as  an  introduc- 
tion I  would  now  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  series  of  informative  articles 
presenting  a  wide  backgroimd  on  the 
establishment  and  on  the  confrontation 
now  going  on  in  this  country.  I,  there- 
fore, include  the  following  articles  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[From    the    Progressive,    April    1969] 
Chaixemge  to  the  Pentagon 

Something  special  and  significant  and 
promising  Is  happening  In  the  nation  and 
the  Congress.  For  the  first  time  In  two  Cold 
War  decades,  substantial  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans and  their  elected  representatives  are 
openly  challenging  some  of  the  myths  that 
have  misguided  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 
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There  Is  a  new  and  growing  awareness  that 
this  coxintry  has  become  a  Warfare  State — 
that  the  military  establishment  has  attained 
a  position  of  power  and  Influence  that  U 
utterly  disproportionate  to  any  external 
threat  and  that  poses  a  drastic  danger  to 
peace  abroad  and  progress  at  home.  The 
standard  scare  propagsinda  ground  out  by 
the  Pentagon's  huge  and  costly  brainwash- 
ing apparatus  Is  finally  being  met  with  at 
least  a  measure  of  skepticism. 

This  Is  one  positive  result — the  only  one, 
in  our  Judgment — of  the  Vietnam  disaster. 
The  reaction  has  finally  set  in  to  the  innu- 
merable military  mlsjudgments  that  have 
beguiled  Presidents  and  the  public  Into  an 
ever  more  disastrous  adventure.  In  an  Inter- 
view with  the  Reader's  Digest  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Admiral  John  S.  McCain  Jr.,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
declared:  "We  have  the  enemy  licked  now. 
He  Is  beaten.  We  have  the  initiative  In  all 
areas.  The  enemy  cannot  achieve  a  military 
victory.  He  cannot  even  mount  another  major 
offensive.  ...  I  am  convinced  that  that  Is  why 
he  has  come  to  the  conference  table  in  Parts — 
to  try  to  win  there  what  he  has  failed  to  win 
on  the  battlefield." 

The  Admiral's  assurances,  published  under 
the  heading  "In  Vietnam  the  Enemy  I3 
Beaten,"  reached  the  Digest's  millions  of  sub- 
scribers Just  as  the  latest  Vietcong  offensive 
was  claiming  the  highest  American  casualty 
tolls  since  the  spring  of  1968.  Time  and  again 
the  assessments  of  the  military  experts  and 
their  civilian  spokesmen  have  been  exposed 
by  events  as  erroneous  at  best  and  fraudulent 
at  worst.  It  Is  a  record  that,  in  time,  was 
bound  to  Induce  disbelief. 

Another  factor  in  the  new  and  healthy 
skepticism  toward  the  brass  Is  the  Immense 
proportion  of  national  resources  allotted  to 
"defense."  While  domestic  needs  suffer  ca- 
lamitous neglect,  hard-pressed  taxpayers  find 
the  Pentagon  gobbling  up  the  lion's  share 
of  the  Federal  budget  and  are  advised  to  pre- 
pare for  substantial  Increases  in  the  current 
$80  billlon-a-year  military  outlay.  Estimates 
for  the  Sentinel  antl-balllstlc  missile  system 
alone  range  up  Into  the  hundreds  of  billions, 
and  there  Is  no  lack  of  other  costly  gadgets 
on  the  Pentagon  chiefs'  "wish  list." 

Senator  William  Proxmire,  Wisconsin  Dem- 
ocrat, who  surveyed  his  constituents  last 
month  and  found  unprecedented  sentiment 
for  curbing  military  spending,  took  the  Sen- 
ate floor  to  declare  that  the  "unwarranted 
influence  ...  by  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex" against  which  President  Elsenhower 
warned  eight  years  ago  Is  not  a  future  peril 
but  a  clear  and  present  danger.  "The  dan- 
ger has  long  since  materialized  with  a  ravag- 
ing effect  on  our  nation's  spending  priori- 
ties," Proxmire  told  his  colleagues. 

Despite  the  massive  propaganda  barrage 
mounted  In  behalf  of  the  ABM  by  the  mili- 
tary and  Its  eager  protector.  Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvln  R.  Laird,  nearly  half  of  the  Sen- 
ators and  scores  of  members  of  the  House 
have  publicly  declared  they  will  oppose  funds 
for  missile  sites  this  year — a  degree  of  re- 
sistance to  the  Pentagon's  pressures  that 
would  have  been  unthinkable  a  few  years  ago. 
Their  motives  vary — some  are  most  concerned 
with  economy,  others  with  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  accidents  at  the  ABM  sites,  still 
others  with  the  likelihood  of  a  new  arms 
race  between  the  United  Stotes  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  the  Increased  peril  of  acci- 
dental or  intentional  war.  What  matters 
most,  however,  is  that  a  substantial  segment 
of  Congress  Is  now  willing  to  stand  up  to  the 
military  behemoth,  and  Is  convinced  that  the 
voters  will  agree. 

Potentially  the  most  Important  accom- 
plishment of  the  Ninety-first  Congress  Is  the 
appointment  of  a  special  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  subcommittee  to  investigate  the 
Impact  of  the  military  on  American  foreign 
policy.  The  inquiry  will  be  conducted  by 
Senator  Stuart  Symington,  Mlssoiun  Demo- 
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crat,  the  only  For  sign  Relations  member  who 
also  serves  on  ths  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Symington,  n  former  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  has  bfen  on  cordial  terms  with 
the  military-industrial  complex  In  the  past 
but  he,  too.  has  shown  recent  signs  of  In- 
dependent reappraisal,  and  delivered  one  of 
the  Senate's  more  vigorous  attacks  on  the 
ABM  program.  HI*  new  assignment  provides 
the  opportunity,  ju  he  will  take  advantage 
of  It,  to  expose  She  full  extent  of  military 
meddling  In  the  iatlon's  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  It  is  no  e^iaggeratlon  to  suggest  that 
a  sufficiently  enertetlc  inquiry  could  change 
the  course  of  hlstoty. 

Even  In  advan^  of  the  Symington  study, 
some  recent  dlsclieures  afford  at  least  a  few 
fragmentary  cluei  to  the  pervasiveness  of 
Pentagon  manipulation  of  the  levers  of  na- 
tional power.  I 

Item:  After  eiibarrasslng  revelations  In 
the  press,  Secretkry  Laird  was  forced  to 
scuttle  an  ambitious  Army  "master  plan" 
to  promote  the  Mrtues  of  the  ABM.  The 
scheme,  approved  last  year  by  secretary  of 
the  Army  StanleV  Resor.  would  have  en- 
compassed such  tactics  as  planting  favor- 
able articles  in  sfclentlflc  Journals,  staging 
special  .classified  briefings  for  members  of 
Congress,. producing  elaborate  exhibits  and 
orientation  progibms  to  brainwash  com- 
munities prograiAmed  for  Sentinel  sites, 
and  enlisting  indiistrlal  contractors  In  ex- 
travagant advertising  campaigns — all  at 
public  expense 

Item:  Senator  William  Pulbrlght,  Arkan- 
sas Democrat,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Commltjtee.  has  called  attention 
to  the  teams  of  colonels  from  the  Industrial 
rmed  Forces  dispatched 
to  conduct  "national  se- 
hat  are  barely  disguised 
..Uganda.  "We  must  take 
over  the  guard  all  around  the  world  to  fill 
the  power  vacuuii  left  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  ai^d  other  Western  powers 
who  no  longer  hate  the  capability,"  says  a 
typical  excerpt  frim  one  of  the  seminars 
"Prominent  Amerlians  sit  back  here  In  the 
United  States  and  Uay  that  It  Is  all  right  to 
let  the  Communl^  take  over  South  Viet- 
nam .  ,  that  It  iirould  not  affect  the  rest 
of  Southeast  Asia  1  .  .  and  they  scoff  at  the 
domino  theory  laigely  because  they  don't 
have  to  live  there.j"  says  another.  The  Pen- 
tagon says  the  seiilnars  are  "non-poUtlcal 
and  present  only  factual  data." 

Item:  The  armad  services  are  spending 
$4  million  a  year  on  a  lobbying  force  of 
339—140  military  a^d  199  civilians— to  main- 
tain military  "llalion"  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
feed  the  Pentagonjs  point  of  view  to  Con- 
gress. "It  appears  io  me  that  admirals  and 
colonels  could  be  1  used  to  better  purpose 
and  effect."  says  illke  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana, the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  but  from 
the  military's  point  of  view  the  purpose  and 
effect  are  worth  the  expenditure.  The  same 
undoubtedly  is  tr\;e  of  the  200-man  oper- 
ation presided  over  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  which  in- 
cludes a  major  genjeral  and  at  least  sixteen 
colonels  and  spendi   $1.6  million  a  year. 

Item:  General  Da  eld  A.  Burchlnal,  deputy 
chief  of  U.S.  force^  under  NATO,  has  ap- 
parently been  actlig  as  a  one-man  State 
Department  In  negjotlatlng  the  renewal  of 
Spanish  leases  on  If  our  American  military 
bases.  According  toi  reports  that  have  been 
publicly  denied  and  privately  confirmed  by 
Administration  officials.  Burchlnal  went  far 
beyond  his  authority  In  offering  verbal  as- 
surances of  Amerlcaii  military  support  to  the 
Franco  dictatorship.  The  episode  Is  high  on 
Symington's  Investigatory  agenda. 

illustrative   cases   that 
to  light  in  recent  weeks. 
The  bulk  of  the  Icelfcrg  remains  hidden,  and 
It  is  a  safe  assumption  that  only  the  most 
'     '    ~  ■  bring  much  of  It  to  the 

know  suffices  to  demon- 
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strate  the  critical  need  to  expose  the  full 
range  of  military  mlschtef-maklng  in  a  na- 
tion that  still  prides  itself,  anachronlstlcally, 
on  the  notion  that  Its  military  Is  under  the 
civilian  control  of  Its  elected  Government 
and  under  constant  scrutiny  by  the  public. 
No  one  should  be  more  concerned  with  this 
matter  than  President  Nixon;  It  Is  his  con- 
stitutional  authority  that  Is  most  directly 
challenged   by   the  power  of  the  Pentagon. 
His  predecessor  paid  a  heavy  price — the  ulti- 
mate political  price — for  succumbing  to  the 
blandishments    of    military    thinking.    Mr. 
Nixon  faces  critical  decisions — on  extricating 
the  United  States  from  the  dismal  swamp 
of  Vietnam;  on  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  reduced  level  of  armaments  and 
an  easing  of  International  tensions;  on  al- 
locating America's  resources  to  those  pur- 
poses requiring  priority  attention;  on  liqui- 
dating reckless  "commitments"  made  In  the 
fervor  of  Cold  War  zeal  and  avoiding  the  new 
pitfalls  that  are  bound  to  confront  the  na- 
tion in  the  fut\u-e.  On  each  of  these  points 
the  President's  choices  can  be  subverted  by 
the  pressures  of  unchecked  Pentagon  power. 
Unfortunately,  the  President's  ambassador 
to  the  military  chiefs.  Secretary  Laird,  gives 
every    indication    of   being   more    concerned 
with  protecting  their  Interests  than  those  of 
the  President  and  the  nation.  By  past  per- 
formance  and   present   pronouncement   the 
Secretary  is  clearly  identified  as  the  willing 
handmaiden  of  the  brass.  His  public  com- 
ments on  the  need  for  military  "superiority," 
on   the   course  of   action  to  be   pursued   In 
Vietnam,  on  ABM  and  other  military  hard- 
ware projects,  have  already  indicated  that 
he  does  not  mind  narrowing  the  options  of 
the  White  House.' or  undermining  the  efforts 
of  the  State  Department.  He  Is  a  dangerous 
man   surrounded   by   other   dangerous   men, 
and  he  Is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful men  In  Washington  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Laird  s  position  at  the  helm  of  the  Defense 
Department  makes  It  all  the  more  urgent 
that  every  possible  ray  of  illumination  be 
cast  on  the  operations  of  the  military  appa- 
ratus. The  need  for  such  Illumination  has 
long  been  great.  For  the  first  time,  there  are 
signs  that  Congress  and  the  people  want  to 
bring  the  Pentagon  out  Into  the  light. 

[From  the  Progressive,  Feb.  1969] 
The   MiLriARY    Establishment   Rides    High 
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persistent  effort  will 
surface.  But  what  w« 


(By  Erwln  Knoll) 
(Note.— Erwln  Knoll  is  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  The  Progressive.  Mr.  Knoll  has 
worked  in  Washington  as  a  reporter  and  an 
editor  for  twelve  years,  and  he  is  a  former 
White  House  correspondent  for  the  New- 
house  newspapers.  He  Is  co-author  with  Wil- 
liam McGaffln  of  "Anything  But  the  Truth.") 

"The  business  of  America  Is  business,"  Cal- 
vin Coolldge  said.  Increasingly,  the  business 
of  America  is  military  business — a  business 
that  claims  the  lion's  share  of  the  Federal 
budget,  that  employs  almost  eight  million 
Americans,  that  preoccupies  the  nation's 
leading  scientists  and  engineers,  subsidizes 
Its  universities,  dominates  Its  foreign  policy, 
and  distorts  its  domestic  life.  It  is  a  business 
that  looks  forward,  despite  its  great  growth 
in  recent  years,  to  a  new  spurt  of  expansion 
in  the  Administration  of  President  Coolidge's 
most  recent  Republican  successor. 

When  Congress  Imposed  a  $6  billion  re- 
duction in  Federal  spending  last  summer  as 
its  price  for  approving  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration's ten  per  cent  Income  tax  surcharge, 
Richard  M.  Nixon  saw  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  Republic.  There  were,  he 
warned,  "disturbing  .  .  .  recent  suggestions 
and  hints"  that  President  Johnson  would 
attempt  to  effect  savings  by  cutting  back  on 
military  expenditures. 

"To  cut  these  segments  of  the  budget — at 
a  time  when  America's  strategic  superiority 
Is  in  Increasing  doubt — would  be  blind  and 


reckless  economy.  It  would  be  an  irrespon- 
sible and  potentially  dangerous  decision  " 
Nixon  declared.  Instead,  he  proposed,  the  re- 
ductions "can  and  should  be  made  in  both 
the  foreign  and  domestic  spending  programs 
not  directly  related  to  present  and  future 
American  security." 

There  was  no  reason  to  believe,  then  or 
thereafter,  that  Johnwan  did  not  fully  share 
Nixon's  sense  of  national  priorities.  "Foreign 
and  domestic  spending  programs  not  directly 
related  to  present  and  future  American  se- 
curity" had  lost  every  skirmish  in  the  compe- 
tition for  Federal  dollars  over  the  last  five 
years.  Nonetheless,  the  charge  that  Johnson 
had  somehow  opened  up  a  "gravely  serious 
security  gap"  became  a  dominant  theme  In 
Nixon's  Presidential  campaign. 

President  Nixon  enters  the  White  House 
committed,  at  least  by  campaign  rhetoric,  to 
a  program  of  Pentagon  spending  that  could 
make  the  recent  past  look  like  an  idylUc  in- 
terlude of  unilateral  disarmament.  On  the 
eve  of  Election  Day,  Nixon's  campaign  head- 
quarters disclosed  the  price  tag  for  his  poUcv 
of  military  "superiority"— a  Pentagon  budeet 
of  $87  billion  by  1972.  The  projection  assumed 
an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war.  which  accounts 
for  about  $30  billion  of  the  current  $82  bil- 
lion military  budget.  Reassuringly,  Nixon's 
aides  projected  economic  growth  which  would 
produce  enough  new  revenue  to  permit  this 
huge  increase  In  non-Vietnam  Pentagon  ex- 
penditures without  increased  taxes  or  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  domestic  social  pro- 
grams. 

The  Nixon  spending  forecast  was  high 
enough  to  send  shock  waves  through  the 
liberal  ranks  in  Congress,  though  some  opti- 
mists were  inclined  to  write  It  off  as  political 
balderdash.  In  fact,  however,  the  $87  billion 
figure  is  modest  compared  to  some  being 
circulated  at  the  Pentagon,  where  the  con- 
veniently rounded  target  of  a  $100  billion 
budget  is  often  cited  these  days.  The  military 
chiefs'  "wish  list"  of  proposed  new  weapons 
and  weapons  systems  already  Includes  enough 
hardware  to  top  the  $100  billion  figure  bv 
aiObUlionorso. 

"A  central  question  facing  the  new  Ad- 
ministration and  the  American  people,"  Sen- 
ator George  McGovem  recently  observed, 
"win  be  whether  we  use  the  $30  billion  now 
being  dissipated  In  Vietnam  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  our  society,  or  permit  It  to  be 
gobbled  up  by  the  military  for  a  new  string 
of  gadgets  and  adventures  such  as  the  Ill- 
advised  antl-balUstlc  missile  system."  Every 
advance  sign  from  the  new  Administration 
points  to  a  depressing  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  Nixon  campaign  promised  rich  re- 
wards to  the  gadget-greedy  military  men,  the 
profit-hungry  defense  contractors,  and  the 
Cold  War  hard-liners  in  Congress. 

It  is  from  this  last  group  that  Nixon 
recruited  his  Secretary  of  Defense,  former 
Wisconsin  Representative  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
whose  appointment  sent  an  anticipatory 
thrill  down  Pentagon  corridors  and  through 
corporate  board  rooms.  Defense  contractors 
"hope  to  find  an  ally"  in  Laird,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported,  noting  that  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  the  new  Secretary  "sharply 
criticized  what  he  felt  was  overemphasis  on 
cost  factors  In  selecting  and  developing 
weapons  systems."  In  an  editorial,  the  Jour- 
nal doubted  that  Industry  would  find  Laird 
a  soft  touch — "Certainly  he  realizes  that  in- 
telligent defense  policy  can't  be  set  simply 
by  pouring  out  more  money  and  turning 
things  over  to  generals  and  admirals."  But 
Laird's  record  leads  to  no  such  certainty;  he 
has  described  the  brass  as  "highly  Intelligent 
citizens  with  a  broad  grasp  of  our  military 
potential  and  future  needs  .  .  .  well-equipped 
to  make  meaningful  recommendations  for 
policy." 

Laird  "goes  into  the  Job  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  an  expressed  philosophy  close 
to  the  military  chiefs  he  Is  supposed  to  con- 
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trol,"  wrote  George  C.  Wilson,  The  Washing- 
ton Post's  Pentagon  correspondent.  That 
philosophy,  as  expounded  by  Laird  on  the 
House  floor,  in  committee,  and  In  his  1963 
book.  A  House  Divided:  America's  Strategy 
Gap,  embraces  abiding  faith  in  the  Inevit- 
ability (and  desirability)  of  a  continuing 
Cold  War;  uncompromising  rejection  of  the 
notion  of  nuclear  parity  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  favor  of 
•American  nuclear  superiority";  eagerness  to 
assign  the  top  national  priority  to  arms 
procurement;  and  contempt  for  the  feeble 
efforts  mounted  by  former  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara  to  apply  a  measure  of  "cost- 
effectiveness"  restraint  to  swollen  military 
budgets. 

In  the  House.  Laird  has  been  an  able  and 
vigorous  campaigner  for  an  expanded  nu- 
clear Navy,  a  strengthened  anti-submarine 
force,  more  Polaris  missile  submarines,  and 
increased  funds  for  Pentagon  research  and 
development  programs.  The  military  chiefs' 
■wish  list"  could  not  fall  Into  gentler,  more 
receptive  hands. 

At  his  first  post-appointment  press  con- 
ference In  December,  Laird  backed  away 
from  some  of  the  more  extreme  language 
In  his  1962  book — the  advocacy,  for  example. 
of  an  American  "first-strike  Initiative" 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  The  book  was 
written,  he  said,  "In  a  period  of  confronta- 
tion. We  are  now  In  a  period  of  negotiations, 
and  I  think  that  should  be  considered  as 
we  face  the  future."  Laird  declined  to  discuss 
specific  military  questions,  but  he  reaffirmed 
his  conviction  that  'the  United  States 
should  maintain  a  superior  position  as  far 
as  Its  defensive  forces   are   concerned." 

In  his  last  (and  most  thoughtful)  de- 
fense "posture"  statement,  McNamara  at- 
tempted a  year  ago  to  persuade  Congress  of 
the  rationality  of  nuclear  parity.  "To  put  It 
bluntly."  he  said,  "neither  the  Soviet  Union 
nor  the  United  States  can  now  attack  the 
other,  even  by  complete  surprise,  without 
suffering  massive  damage  In  retaliation.  This 
Is  so  because  each  side  has  achieved,  and 
will  most  likely  maintain  over  the  fore- 
seeable future,  an  actual  and  credible  sec- 
ond-strike capability  against  the  other.  It 
l.s  precisely  this  mutual  capability  to  de- 
stroy one  another,  and  conversely,  our  re- 
spective Inability  to  prevent  such  destruc- 
tion, that  provides  us  both  with  the  strong- 
est possible  motive  to  avoid  a  strategic  nu- 
clear war." 

Laird's  longing — and  Nixon's — for  "a  su- 
perior position"  explicitly  rejects  this  view, 
and  opens  Incomprehensible  vistas  for  fu- 
ture military  expenditures.  An  anonymous 
Nixon  aide  recently  gave  Congressionol 
Quarterly  a  hint  of  the  bizarre  new  ntunbers 
game  we  may  soon  be  confronting.  He  said: 

"We've  got  to  take  a  good  look  at  the 
targeting  situation.  We'll  have  to  see  how 
many  targets  each  country  would  have  to 
hit  m  order  to  wipe  out  the  other.  For  the 
sake  of  argument,  say  we  have  100  targets 
that  the  Soviets  must  hit  in  order  to  wipe 
out  this  country;  but  because  of  the  greater 
Soviet  dispersion,  let's  say  we  have  to  hit 
1,000  targets.  So  In  raw  terms,  we  must  have 
a  ten-to-one  edge  In  missiles  to  even  achieve 
parity.  I  don't  know  what  the  actual  figures 
are  on  this  targeting,  but  I  don't  think  the 
proportion  is  too  different  from  what  I've 
Just  described." 

Such  reasoning  can  ultimately  widen  the 
"security  gap"  to  vast  dimensions,  as  the 
Nixon  aide  went  on  to  Illustrate.  "If  we 
have  100  missiles,"  he  added,  "assume  that 
only  eighty  get  off  the  ground  In  the  event 
of  a  Soviet  first  strike.  Perhaps  thirty  of 
these  win  malfunction  on  the  way  and  the 
Soviet  ABM  system  will  kill  twenty-five.  So 
If  It  takes  forty  assured  hits  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  then  we  have  a  gap  of  fifteen 
missiles.  This  Is  the  sort  of  thing  we  have 
to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  In  the  weeks 
ahead." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  multl-bUUon  dollar  corporations  that 
thrive  on  military  business  are  also  taking 
a  good,  hard  look,  and  they  like  what  they 
see.  In  a  recent  series  of  Interviews  with 
executives  of  aerospace  firms  In  Texas  and 
California,  Bernard  D.  Nosslter  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post  found  unbounded,  unqualified 
optimism  about  the  outlook  for  future  de- 
fense contracts  and  profits.  James  J.  Ling, 
who  presides  over  the  $3.2  billion  Llng- 
Temco-Vought  conglomerate,  the  nation's 
eighth  largest  military  contractor,  told 
Nosslter,  "'Our  future  planning  is  based  on 
visible  contracts.  One  must  believe  In  the 
long-term  threat." 

On  the  basis  of  that  belief,  LTV  Aero- 
space Corporation,  Ling's  prime  defense  sub- 
sidiary, projects  total  sales  of  $1.3  billion  In 
1973,  compared  with  $530  mllUon  in  1968. 
The  1973  estimate  Includes  $322  million  for 
the  new  Navy  VSX  plane  A-7;  $1  million  for 
the  Navy  F-8  fighter;  $320  million  for  the 
VFX  fighter-bomber;  $149  million  for  missile 
work;  $270  million  for  other  military-space 
contracts,  and  $230  million  for  non-mllltary, 
non-space  production. 

LTV  Aerospace's  cheery  forecast  reflects  In- 
dustry-wide expectations.  In  a  study  of  "The 
Post- Vietnam  Defense  and  Space  Market  En- 
vironment," the  Electronics  Industries  As- 
sociation concluded  a  year  ago  that  arms  con- 
trol agreements  "during  the  next  decade 
are  unlikely,"  that  the  "likelihood  of  limited 
war  will  Increase."  and  that  "thus  for  the 
electronics  firms  the  outlook  Is  good  In  spite 
of   (the  end  of  hostilities  in]   Vietnam." 

Items  on  the  military  chiefs'  ""wish  list" 
that  help  account  for  the  Industry's  happy 
outlook  Include: 

An  expanded  antl-balllstlc  missile  sys- 
tem, costing  $8  billion  to  $14  billion  more 
than  the  $5  billion  already  scheduled  for  the 
"thin"  Sentinel  missile  defense  system  and 
building  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  fully 
operational  anti-Soviet  ABM  at  a  total  cost 
of  $40  billion  to  $60  billion.  The  Johnson 
Administration's  decision  to  begin  work  on 
the  ABM.  Nixon  argued  in  the  campaign 
did  not  represent  the  beginning  of  a  new 
arms  race  but  rather  ""a  belated  decision  not 
to  lose  a  race  already  In  progress — a  race  in 
which  the  Soviets  threaten  to  leave  us  be- 
hind." 

A  new  strategic  bomber,  the  Advanced 
Manned  Strategic  Aircraft  (AMSA),  to  re- 
place the  B-52  and  B-58  at  a  cost  of  $10  bil- 
lion to  $15  bUllon.  An  Industry  source  told 
Congressional  Quarterly  that  '"despite  the 
fact  that  grade-school  arithmetic  can  dem- 
onstrate that  the  manned  bomber  doesn't 
make  sense  In  the  missile  age,  a  small  group 
of  generals  who  can't  forget  the  glory  of 
1.000-plane  B-17  raids  are  pressuring  the 
country  Into  a  $15  billion  anachronism." 
But  Nixon  associates  say  Presidential  ap- 
proval of  AMSA  Is  ""highly  likely." 

A  much  larger  successor  to  the  Minute- 
man  missile,  estimated  to  cost  $10  billion  to 
$12  binion.  This  would  give  full  vent  to  the 
Nlxon-Lalrd  strategy  of  "superiority." 

A  new  sea-based  successor  to  the  Polaris 
mlssUe,  operating  from  surface  ships  as  well 
as  from  new  submarines,  at  a  projected  cost 
of  $10  bllUon  to  $12  billion.  The  new  "super- 
quiet"  attack  submarine  that  Secretary 
Clark  Clifford  approved  for  procurement  last 
October  Is  already  being  referred  to  In  the 
Pentagon  as  '"First  of  the  Nixon  Class." 

Other  Items  on  the  "wish  list"  that  are 
likely  to  meet  with  the  new  Administration's 
favor  Include  a  new  continental  air  defense 
system  priced  at  about  $14  billion;  massive 
additions — estimated  to  cost  as  much  at  $10 
billion  a  year — to  the  nation's  stockpile  of 
defense  supplies,  which  Nixon  charges  has 
been  "seriously  depleted"  in  recent  years; 
new  emphasis  on  military  applications  of 
the  si>ace  program.  Including  the  Air 
Force's  long-simmering  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory,  and  an  across-the-board  Increase 
In  military  research  and  development  fundfe. 
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"The  real  danger,"  said  the  1968  GOP 
campaign  book,  Nixon  on  the  Issues,  "does 
not  stem  from  existing  weapons,  but  from 
possible  breakthroughs  by  the  huge  Soviet  re- 
search and  development  establishment.  The 
United  States  can  afford  to  be  selective  in 
our  own  weapons  only  if  we  are  resolute  In 
maintaining  a  comprehensive  lead  In  research 
and  development.  Recent  events  have  al- 
ready put  our  lead  In  Jeopardy.  The  belief 
that  a  strategic  balance  of  power  can  be 
maintained,  based  on  a  common  "plateau' 
of  technological  achievement.  Ignores  the 
volatile  progress  of  science  today,  which  Is 
Incomparably  more  rapid  and  variable  than 
ever  before." 

The  military  chiefs  and  their  civilian  sup- 
pliers may  be  forgiven  for  assuming  that 
Nixon  has  promised  them  a  blank  check  In 
place  of  the  generous — but  fixed — allow- 
ances they  have  received  In  recent  years. 

Increasing  military  expenditures  Senator 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy  recently  wrote  have 
given  the  Pentagon  "greater  and  greater  in- 
fluence upon  our  foreign  policy,  upon  our 
domestic  -policy,  and  upon  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  United  States."  Two  uni- 
versities— the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Johns  Hopkins — appeared 
last  year  on  a  Defense  Department  list  of  Its 
top  100  contractors.  Pentagon  figures  showed 
that  "nonprofit  Institutions" — most  of  them 
universities — received  $665.3  million  of  the 
$6.5  billion  in  defense  research  contracts  dur- 
ing fiscal  1968.  The  "milltary-lndustrlal-aca- 
demlc  establishment,"'  McCarthy  charged,  has 
become  "a  kind  of  republic  within  the  Re- 
public." 

It  Is  a  cozy  republic — a  comfortable  wel- 
fare state  with  an  assured  future.  The  rela- 
tionship between  Pentagon  procurement  offi- 
cers— some  5.500  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel are  employed  in  procurement — and 
their  suppliers  is  less  a  buyer-seller  arrange- 
ment than  a  genial  partnership.  The  $45  bil- 
lion a  year  now  alloted  to  procurement  allows 
an  ample  margin  for  error,  and  the  margin 
Is  full  and  overflowing. 

In  hearings  conducted  last  fall  by  Sena- 
tor William  Proxmlre's  Joint  Economic  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  In  Government,  ex- 
pert witnesses  testified  that  major  defense 
contractors  earn  profits  about  seventy  per 
cent  higher  than  the  average  for  firms  en- 
gaged primarily  in  non-defense  work.  A.  W. 
Buesklng,  a  former  Pentagon  official,  told 
the  Subcommittee  that  the  $8  billion  Mln- 
uteman  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
program  returned  a  forty-three  per  cent  be- 
fore-tax  profit  based  on  net  worth  to  the 
prime  contractor,  the  Boeing  Company.  After 
taxes,  he  added,  Mlnuteman  profits  would 
have  been  about  twenty-one  per  cent  on 
net  worth — about  double  the  going  rate  In 
non-defense  Industries. 

Proxmlre  called  the  record  ""appalling,"'  but 
it  is  by  no  means  exceptional.  Although  the 
Pentagon  acknowledges  that  price  competi- 
tion In  contract  awards  reduces  costs  by  an 
average  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  the  volume 
of  competitive  bidding  has  been  declining 
steadily,  now  accounting  for  less  than  twelve 
per  cent  of  the  contracts  awarded.  About  a 
third  of  the  Defense  Department's  purchases 
are  based  on  "competitive  negotiated  con- 
tracts." In  which  price  may  or  may  not  be  a 
factor,  and  more  than  half — Including  most 
of  the  largest  contracts — Involve  no  competi- 
tion of  any  kind. 

Official  regulations  governing  defense  pro- 
curement declare  that  price  comp)etltlon 
should  be  the  rule,  but  there  are  exceptions — 
seventeen  kinds  of  them  by  latest  count — and 
they  are  generously  Invoked.  One  exception  Is 
"urgent  need,"  and  it  covers  most  situations 
not  encompassed  by  the  other  sixteen.  The 
contract  watchdog  agency,  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  which  Senator  Proxmlre  helped  save 
from  threatened  extinction  last  year.  Is  gov- 
erned by  exceptions  too.  Including  one  that 
automatically  exempts  from  scrutiny  all  com- 
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panles  that  do  l<  u  than  $1  million  In  defense 
biulneae  a  year. 

"I  wovUd  eetliiate  that  If  all  the  exemp- 
tlone  were  lifted;  we  would  have  jurlBdlctlon 
to  check  for  excasa  profits  on  at  least  another 
$6  billion  or  Sd  billion  In  Oovernment  pur- 
chases and  it  could  go  as  high  as  $10  billion," 
Lawrence  E.  Hartwlg,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Boafd,  said  last  fall. 

In  Its  munlfl^nt  tolerance  of  error,  the 
Pentagon  shrugs  off  the  fact  that  research 
and  development  contracts  tend  to  run  up 
final  costs  more  than  double  their  original 
eetlmates.  Similar  "slippage"  occurs  In  hard- 
ware procuremenlt,  as  Proxmlre  demonstrated 
when  he  disoovef-ed  that  the  Air  Force  was 
preparing  to  pay  the  Loclcheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration $2  billion  In  excess  of  the  »3  billion 
originally  plannetl  for  120  C-5A  Galaxy  trans- 
port Jets.  A.  E  Pll^gerald,  deputy  for  manage- 
ment systems  tnj  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the'  Air  Force,  said  "corporate 
strategy"  was  at  l^ast  partially  responsible  for 
the  cost  increase,  but  explained  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  play  the  tab  "because,  I  sup- 
pose, we  want  th*  aircraft  badly  enough  and 
to  keep  the  base  ictlve  at  the  plant." 

Despite  occaslobal  investigatory  excursions 
such  a«  Proxmlre  s,  neither  the  brass  nor  the 
contractors    need    fear   the   consequences   of 
Congressional   pl([ue.   When  military   appro- 
priations come  uf  for  review,  the  most  ardent 
watchdogs  of   thd  public   treasury  suddenly 
betray  benign  Indifference.  Their  main  con- 
cern Is  to  see  to    t  that  their  constituencies 
get   a   fair   share- -or  more — of  the  military 
largesse.     Senatoi     Richard     B.     Russell     of 
Georgia,  whose  s;ate  Is  splendidly  endowed 
with  defense  Instillations  and  ranked  tenth 
in    the    nation    in    Pentagon    contracts    last 
year,   has   already   served   notice  of   the   ap- 
proach he  will   b)  ing  to  his  new  chairman- 
ship    of     the     A  jproprlatlons     Committee: 
"There  is  no  hesitation  In  my  mind  In  stating 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  support  a  war,  be 
capable     of     honoring     our     commitments 
abroad,   and   maintain   an  adequate  defense 
posture  without  s  jbstantlally  increasing  the 
size  of  our  defense  budget  In  the  near  future. 
As  reluctan-.  as   Congress  will   be   to  accept 
that  statement,  I  make  It  unequivocally  and 
without    fear    of    contradiction."    A    Nixon 
spokesman  says,  "T  'here's  very  little  difference 
between  Nixon's  philosophy  and  that  of  the 
Armed  Services  Conmittees  of  Congress.  I  see 
no  reason  why  th«y  shouldn't  get  along." 

"Is  It  an  Industrial -military  or  a  military- 
Industrial  establlsliment?"  Nosslter  asked  In 
one  of  his  Washin  jton  Post  articles.  Do  new 
weapons  expendlt\j  res  originate  In  the  inven- 
tive design  shops  of  the  contractors  to  be 
sold  to  the  PentagDn,  or  do  the  corporations 
respond   to   the  requirements  of   the   brass? 
"There  Is  no  slmpl  s  answer  to  the  question," 
he  wrote.  "Indeed,  some  authorities  think  it 
should  more  propirly  be  called  a  mUltary- 
Industrial-polltlcal  complex   to  account   for 
the   Influential   Co  igressmen   who   press   re- 
quirements on  the  'entagon  and  contracts  on 
their    constituents "    The    home    district    of 
Representative   L.    Mendel   Rivers    of   South 
Carolina,  the  Chali  man  of  the  House  Armed 
Services    Committe!.    is    often    cited    as    the 
archetypal   exampl^:    It  has  been   described 
as  a  "microcosm  (if  the  military-Industrial 
complex."  and  Includes  a  naval  station  and 
shipyard,    an    air    l)ase,    an    Army    depot     a 
mlssUe   plant,    and    a   mine   warfare   center 
The  complex  ha^  come  a  long  way  since 
Pr^ldent  Elsenhowter  warned  In  his  farewell 
address  that  Its    "tbtal  Influences— economic 
political,  even  splrl  ual— is  felt  In  every  city' 
every  state  house,  ^ery  office  of  the  Federal 
Government."  The  bresent  prospect.  Senator 
McGovern  said,  U  tills:  "Powerful  Industrial 
glanu  eagerly  presslhg  for  more  military  busl- 
ness.  Pentagon  defe>ise  planners  eager  to  get 
on  with  new  weapops  production.  Congress- 
men whose  district^  profit  directly  from  the 
anticipated  contracts,  and  millions  of  Amer- 
leans  from  the  blua  coUar  aircraft  worker  to 
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the  university  physicist  drawing  their  pay- 
checks from  the  production  of  arms."  The 
military  budget  has  almost  doubled  since 
Elsenhower  left  the  White  House.  Will  It 
double  again  in  the  next  eight  years? 

In  his  1968  campaign  book,  Nixon  took  not© 
of  Elsenhower's  warning  against  "the  acquisi- 
tion of  unwarranted  Influence,  whether 
sought  or  unsought,  by  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  "  I  do  not  think  It  wlU  happen 
as  long  as  you  have  Ip  positions  of  leader- 
ship In  the  United  SUtes  men  who  are  aware 
of  the  danger,"  Nixon  said. 

But  are  such  men  In  positions  of  leader- 
ship? Neither  Nixon's  record,  nor  Laird's,  nor 
that  of  Henry  A.  Kissinger  or  Lee  A  Du- 
Brldge.  the  President's  principal  advisers  on 
national  security  and  scientific  affairs,  offers 
much  In  the  way  of  reassurance.  All  have 
been  far  more  troubled  by  the  proapect  of  a 
"security  gap"  than  by  the  likelihood— Indeed 
the  actual  existence — of  the  democracy  gap, 
the  peace  gap,  the  social  welfare  gap  that  In- 
evitably accompany  military  dominance. 
Their  preoccupation,  once  the  rathole  of  Viet- 
nam expenditures  Is  plugged,  seems  likely  to 
focus  on  the  search  for  new  and  bigger  rat- 
holes. 

"If  the  Defense  Department  is  to  maintain 
Its  current  mission  in  the  world,"  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Joseph  W.  Barr 
said  last  summer,  "I  would  seriously  doubt 
that  any  sizable  reduction  can  be  made  In 
the  defense  budget  in  the  foreseeable  future." 
He  was  right,  of  course,  but  what  should  the 
"current  mission"  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment be?  That  Is  precisely  the  question  re- 
quiring an  urgent  reappraisal. 

There  has  been  no  sign  that  such  a  reap- 
praisal Is  on  the  new  Administration's  agenda. 
The  outlook  Is  for  business  as  usual,  and  busi- 
ness promises  to  be  very  good  Indeed. 
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[From  the  Washington  Monthly,  April  1969] 
The  MnjTARY  CoMMrrrEEs 
(By  Seymour  M.  Hersh) 
(Note. — Seymour  M.  Hersh  formerly  cov- 
ered the  Defense  Department  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.) 

The  Congressional  debate   this  year  over 
the     antl-balllstlc    missile    system     (ABM) 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  revolt  against  one 
of  the  most   awesome  tyrannies  on  Capitol 
Hill:    the  mUltary  committees.  Debate  over 
military    policies    Is    nothing   new   In    Con- 
gress— the  manned-bomber  controversy  and 
the  P-lll  are  Just  two  of  many  examples — 
but  the  ABM  debate  represents  the  first  time 
In  recent  history  that  a  group  of  protesting 
legislators  went  outside  the  military  com- 
mittees to  take  a  major  defense  Issue  to  the 
people.  Leaders  of  the  attack  were  Senators 
not  usually  associated  with  mUltary  affairs: 
the  voices  of  such  men  as  John  Sherman 
Cooper   (R-Ky.).  Philip  A.  Hart    (D-Mlch  ) 
and  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Ill.)   suddenly  re- 
placed those  of  John  Stennls  (D-Mlss.)   and 
Richard  B.  Russell  (D-Oa.)  In  a  major  mili- 
tary debate. 

Public  reaction  to  the  location  of  certain 
ABM  sites  was  strong— particularly  in  the 
suburbs  of  Boston,  Seattle,  Detroit,  and  San 
Francisco — and  the  ABM  rapidly  became  the 
moet  controversial  domestic  military  issue 
since  the  debate  over  civil  defense  forced  the 
Kennedy  Administration  to  abandon  its 
elaborate  fallout-shelter  program.  But  tin- 
like  the  situation  then,  the  continuing  de- 
bate over  the  ABM  system,  coupled  with  the 
Veltnam  war,  has  initiated  or  encouraged 
exploration  of  several  broader  Issues:  the 
role  of  the  military  In  American  foreign 
policy,  the  relationship  between  the  Non- 
ProUferatlon  Treaty  and  the  ABM.  the  future 
of  the  arms  race,  and  most  Importantly,  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  deal  wUely  in  the  area 
of  military  policy. 

It  could  mean  the  end  of  an  era. 
In  a  Senate  speech  in  February,  after  the 
Pentagon's  decision  to  put  ABM  missile  sites 


near  clUes  had  led  to  a  naUonwlde  protest 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass)' 
spelled  out  a  pooaible  future  approach  to 
mUltary  issues.  He  urged  Congress  to  begin 
asking  questions  about  all  facets  of  military 
appropriations  and  noted  that  "national  de- 
fense programs  have  somehow  been  above  the 
battle— It  has  always  been  Implicit  In  many 
of  our  debates  that  it  Is  perhaps  unpatriotic 
to  queetlon  the  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense." 

Waving  the  flag  has  long  been  a  way  of 
life  for  the  military  committees.  The  special 
relationship  between  the  military  committees 
and  Congress  as  a  whole  began  during  World 
War  n  and  has  prospered  through  the 
growth  of  what  is  conunonly  called  the  Mil- 
itary-Industrial Complex,  that  maze  of  de- 
fense corporations  and  Individuals  which 
produces  the  goods  and  services  needed  to 
run  the  $80  bllllon-a-year  corporation  con- 
trolled by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Although    the    Senate    Foreign    Relations 
Committee  has  sometimes  delved  Into  mili- 
tary matters  when  they  have  been  closely  re- 
lated to  foreign  policy— and  seems  newly  de- 
termined to  do  so  on  a  regular  basis  In  the 
future— the  four  Congressional  committees 
which  ordinarily  oversee  mlUtary  programs 
are  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
the  House  Armed   Services  Committee,   the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,   and   the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Member- 
ship  on  any  of  these  committees  Is  common- 
ly regarded  as  a  plum  assignment;  it  brings 
prestige  to  the  Congreesman    (because  the 
largest  chunk  of  the  federal  budget  comes 
under   his   scrutiny)    and    It   can  confer   a 
strong  Influence  on  the  location  of  defense 
facilities  (the  six  ranking  Democrats  on  the 
House  Armed   Services  Committee  have  43 
military  bases  and  plants  In  their  districts ) 
The  ABM  presents  an  unprecedented  ex- 
ample of  how  a  military  contract  quickly  be- 
comes a  porkbarrel   Issue   for  Congressmen 
One  study  published  In  1967  noted  that  as 
few  as  29  of  the  major  contractors  for  the 
ABM  employ  as  many  as  one  million  person.. 
In   300  plants   located   In   172  Congressional 
districts  in  42  states.  All   told,   15,000  firms 
would  profit  from  a  full  deployment  of  the 
ABM.  A  member  whose  district  embraces   i 
major  naval  Installation  is.  not  unsurpris- 
Ingly,    Invariably    a    strong    booster    of    in- 
creased  funds  and   weapons   for  the  Navy 
He  becomes  a  special  pleader  on  a  commit- 
tee In  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  an  over- 
seer of  all  military  expenditures. 

A  year  ago  this  month.  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  bowed  knowingly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  reality  during  the  rollout  cere- 
mony for  the  giant  C-6A  Galaxy  cargo  plane 
at  the  Lockheed  aircraft  plant  In  Marietta, 
Georgia.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  flown  to  the 
plant  for  the  ceremony,  told  the  crowd-  'I 
would  have  you  good  folks  of  Georgia  know 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  Marietta,  Georglas, 
scattered  throughout  our  50  states  All  of 
them  would  like  to  have  the  pride  that  comes 
from  this  production.  But  all  of  them  dont 
have  the  Georgia  delegation." 

Even  those  renowned  for  their  high  ethical 
standards  are  not  immune  from  special  plead- 
ing of  a  more  sophisticated  sort.  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  (D-Ga.),  the  widely  re- 
spected titan  of  the  Georgia  delegation "  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  until  he  succeeded  Carl  Hayden 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  recently,  led  a  1967  fight  to  kill 
the  Pentagon's  proposal  for  a  fleet  of  Fast 
Deployment  Logistics  (FDL)  vessels,  arguing 
that  ihe  ships  would  commit  America  to  be- 
ing a  world  policeman.  When  the  Issue  came 
up  again  last  year,  Russell  surprised  his  col- 
leagues with  silence.  The  reason  for  Russell's 
switch:  he  did  not  wish  to  clash  with  his 
long-time  friend.  Senator  John  Stennls  (D- 
Mlss),  who  was  then  the  second-ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  Is  now  its  chairman.  Stennls  had  good 
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reason  to  be  grateful  to  Russell  for  keeping 
quiet.  A  few  months  earlier  Litton  Industries, 
the  contractor  for  the  FDL,  had  begun  work 
in  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  on  a  $130  million 
shipyard  financed  and  owned  by  the  state, 
but  leased  to  the  company. 

Benefits  also  accrue  to  supporters  of  the 
military  committees,  even  when  they  are  not 
members  themselves.  Senator  Russell  B.  Long 
(D-La.)  learned  last  year  that  the  Penta- 
gon, after  20  years  of  pleading  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Congressional  delegation,  had  agreed  to 
give  permanent  status  to  Fort  Polk,  an  Army 
base  constructed  In  the  state  during  World 
War  n.  No  serious  Pentagon  official  con- 
tended that  there  was  a  military  Justifica- 
tion for  making  the  base  permanent  (and 
thereby  eligible  for  a  recurrent  slice  of  the 
81  billion  annual  pie  for  military  construc- 
tion ) .  But  Long  had  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  this  was  his  re- 
ward. As  one  Pentagon  official  told  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  at  the  time:  "You'll  never 
see  Senator  Long  voting  to  cut  defense  ap- 
propriations. It's  really  quite  a  neat  little 
system,  with  subtle  mutual  understtindlngs." 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  growth  of  military  power  Is  pri- 
marily the  failure  of  the  seniority  system, 
which  has  left  control  of  the  four  major 
committees  dealing  with  military  affairs  In 
the  hands  of  four  elderly,  conservative, 
southern  Democrats  who  score  higher  than 
most  Republicans  on  the  annual  voting  charts 
published  by  the  conservative  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action. 

The  fou*  men — Russell.  71,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee;  Sten- 
nls. 67.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee;  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D-S.C.) , 
63,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee;  and  George  H.  Mahon  (D-Tex.), 
68,  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee — are  all  superhawks.  They  chafe 
at  military  waste  but  approve  multlbllUon- 
dollar  defense  bills  with  minimal  debate. 
They  believe  that  America's  well-being  de- 
pends upon  a  preponderance  of  military 
might.  They  feel  that  a  lack  of  preparedness 
before  World  War  n  and  Korea  almost 
brought  disaster  to  the  United  States.  To 
these  men,  excess  of  military  might  Is  a  rea- 
sonable goal. 

Some  samples  from  the  record  demonstrate 
the  degree  to  which  these  men  hold  their 
views. 

During  a  rare  closed-door  debate  over  the 
ABM  last  October,  Senator  Russell  and  then- 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  (D-Pa.)  had  this 
exchange: 

"Clark.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  tens 
of  millions  of  casualties  are  so  enormous  that 
civilization  Is  destroyed,  and  If  there  are  a 
few  people  living  In  caves  after  that.  It  does 
not   make   much   difference. 

■RussEix.  If  we  have  to  start  over  again 
with  another  Adam  and  Eve,  then  I  want 
them  to  be  Americans  and  not  Russians, 
and  I  want  them  on  this  continent  and  not 
in  Europe." 

Congressman  Rivers,  when  asked  to  ex- 
plain his  advocacy  of  the  ABM  deployment, 
replied:  "I  dont  know  why  a  nation  that 
Is  approaching  a  trillion  dollars  in  the  gross 
national  product  can't  afford  a  gadget  to 
protect  Its  civilization."  And  when  asked 
for  his  views  on  the  nuclear  Non-ProUfera- 
tlon  Treaty,  he  said:  "I  have  no  confidence 
in  any  Communist  anywhere  on  earth." 

Senator  Stennls,  In  a  report  by  his  Sub- 
committee on  Preparedness  Investigation  last 
fall,  said  "Our  national  security  can  111  afford 
to  have  professional  Judgments  of  military 
officials  given  Inadequate  weight  by  their 
civilian  superiors." 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Con- 
gress, through  Its  military  committees,  has 
the  responsibUity  to  "raise  and  support  ar- 
mies" and  to  "make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 
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During  Its  recent  history.  Congress  has  turned 
out  to  be  much  better  at  the  former. 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  outside  of  legislation 
In  military  pay,  construction,  and  manpow- 
er— areas  of  less  than  primary  importance — 
the  military  committees  have  largely  become 
a  conduit  through  which  the  armed  forces 
are  able  to  secure  the  weapons  systems  and 
funding  they  desire,  whether  needed  or  not. 
In  recent  years  the  committees  have  fre- 
quently challenged  the  decisions — and  sMne- 
tlmes  the  authority— of  the  Pentagon's  civil- 
ian leadership  In  areas  Involving  military 
strategy  and  equipment,  especially  when  such 
decisions  ran  counter  to  recommendations  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

A  favorite  target  was  Aialn  C.  Enthoven, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  In  charge  of 
Systems  Analysis.  The  attack  centered  on 
what  military  committee  members  considered 
to  be  Enthoven's  over-reliance  on  computer 
studies  and  under-rellance  on  military  re- 
quests. At  one  point,  It  produced  this  dia- 
logue during  last  year's  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  hearings  on  the  Navy's  pro- 
posal for  nuclear  frigates: 

"Enthoven.  I  expressed  the  view  that  the 
added  benefits  from  the  nuclear  frigate  were 
not  worth  the  added  costs. 

"Chairman  Rivers.  And  that  advice  was 
followed,  wasn't  It?  The  answer  Is  'yes'  or 
•no.' 

"Enthoven,  Followed  to  some  extent.  The 
Secretary  did  decide  to  build  a  frigate. 

'Rivers.  Mr.  Secretary  (Enthoven),  I  am 
trying  to  be  very  patient  with  you.  When  I 
tell  you  to  answer  'yes'  or  'no.'  you  do  It." 

Rivers  Is  an  extremist  In  tone  and  style, 
but  what  he  says  Is  endorsed  and  supported 
by  other  members  of  his  committee  and  the 
other  military  committees  In  Congress.  He  Is 
an  avowed  and  abusive  advocate  of  the  mili- 
tary: the  others  are  simply  not  as  abusive. 

Rivers  almost  prides  himself  on  his  lack 
of  subtlety.  In  the  last  election,  which  re- 
turned him  to  Washington  for  his  15th  term 
In  the  House,  he  again  used  the  proud  and 
accurate  campaign  slogan,  "Rivers  Delivers." 
He  Is  quick  to  remind  his  constituents  that 
he  has  single-handedly  brought  Charleston 
"90  per  cent"  of  Its  rich  honeycomb  of  de- 
fense activity.  Other  reminders  are  close  at 
hand.  The  entrance  to  the  Air  Force  base  Is 
called  Rivers  Gate;  Route  52  through 
Charleston  Is  Rivers  Avenue;  a  housing  proj- 
ect on  the  Navy  base  Is  named  Men-Rlv  Park. 
His  Congressional  district  also  Includes  a  Ma- 
rine Corps  air  station,  an  Army  depot,  a  ship- 
yard, a  Navy  training  center,  two  Polaris  mis- 
sile facilities,  a  Navy  supply  center,  two  Navy 
hospitals,  a  Marine  Corps  recruiting  depot, 
and  a  military  payroll  of  $200  million  a  year. 
He  acceded  to  his  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  after  Carl 
Vinson  (D-Ga.)  retired  In  1965  at  the  age 
of  81.  Like  Vinson,  Rivers  runs  the  committee 
as  an  autocracy;  nothing  passes  the  commit- 
tee unless  he  wants  It  to,  and  he  provides 
little  time  for  debate,  even  on  such  Impor- 
tant matters  as  the  ABM.  Committee  mem- 
bers who  dissent  on  critical  Issues  face  the 
prospect  of  wrath  and  revenge  from  Rivers. 
In  contrast  to  Senator  Russell's  toleration  of 
differences  when  he  ran  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  dissent  on  the  Rivers 
committee  Is  perceived  by  the  chairman  as  a 
p>ersonal  affront  and  a  violation  of  etiquette. 
One  committee  member  who  challenged 
Rivers  on  a  key  Issue  suffered  through  almost 
a  year  of  being  ignored  whenever  he  wanted 
to  ask  a  question  at  a  hearing.  He  got  back  In 
the  chairman's  good  graces  when,  after  long 
months  In  Coventry,  he  finally  received  rec- 
ognition at  a  hearing  and  proceeded  to  give 
the  witness — Robert  S.  McNamara — a  rough 
Interrogation.  "After  that,"  the  chastened 
member  recalls,  "Rivers  thought,  hell,  maybe 
I  wasn't  such  a  bad  guy  after  all." 

Only  In  the  last  few  years  have  a  few 
members  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee begun  to  speak  out  on  critical  Issues 
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and  file  minority  supplements  to  committee 
reports.  Although  it  could  hardly  be  called  a 
rebellion,  OtU  G.  Pike  (D-N.Y),  Prank  E. 
Evans  (D-Colo),  and  Robert  L.  Leggett 
(D-Callf.)  have  publicly  voiced  objections  to 
the  committee's  position  on  the  ABM  and 
the  draft.  (Evans  has  since  left  the  com- 
mittee; Leggett  and  Pike  are  permanent  oc- 
cupants of  Rivers'  doghouse.) 

But  most  young  committee  members 
choose  not  to  fight.  "Why  follow  Rivers?" 
one  was  asked.  "It's  awfully  hard  not  to  wave 
the  fiag,"  he  replied. 

Another  strategem  Rivers  employs  to  en- 
large his  control  and  minimize  debate  on 
military  matters  is  the  deliberately  tardy  dis- 
tribution of  committee  reports  to  members 
of  the  House,  thus  leaving  them  little  time 
to  read  them  before  voting.  Last  year,  for 
example.  Congressmen  received  the  commit- 
tee's 91-page  report  on  the  ABM  only  three 
days  prior  to  the  fioor  debate,  for  which  only 
two  hours  had  been  allotted. 

If  seniority  were  not  the  sole  criterion  for 
determining  chairmanships  In  Congress, 
Rivers  clearly  would  not  be  running  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  today. 
Some  members  privately  (or  furtively)  ex- 
press strong  reservations  about  Rivers' 
qualifications  for  the  Job.  mainly  on  the 
grounds  that  he  has  small  patience  for,  or 
comprehension  of,  the  complexities  of  a 
nuclear  age.  He  prefers  the  no-nonsense  ap- 
proach to  military  matters  typified  by  former 
Air  Force  General  Curtis  LcMay,  whose  Judg- 
ments he  valued  far  more  than  those  of  a 
McNamara  or  an  Enthoven.  And  he  Is  not 
alone  In  this  view.  As  one  senior  member  of 
the  committee  put  It:  "There's  a  feeling  on 
the  committee,  and  not  Just  with  Rivers, 
that  guys  like  Enthoven  are  really  anti- 
military  and  are  Interested  In  cranking  the 
military  machine  down." 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
while  comparatively  elevated  In  style  and 
sophistication,  has  much  In  common  with 
Its  counterpart  In  the  House.  The  committee 
has  aptly  been  called  "the  ratifying  arm  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,"  a  description  Im- 
plying a  belief  that  military  Judgments  are 
best  made  by  military  men,  not  by  the 
Pentagon's  civilian  leadership.  If  there  is 
greater  room  for  dissent  on  the  Senate  side. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  degree:  dissent  Is  tolerated, 
not  squelched.  But  In  none  of  the  military 
committees  of  the  House  or  Senate  are  out- 
side views  actively  sought. 

Both  Senator  Russell  and  Representative 
Mahon  have  candidly  acknowledged  that  no 
witnesses  outside  of  the  Administration  testi- 
fied at  their  committees'  extensive  budget 
hearings  last  year.  The  Issue  arose  In  the 
House  during  debate  on  the  $72.2  billion 
defense  appropriation  bill  in  September, 
Representative  Donald  M.  Praser  (D-Mlnn.) 
said: 

"We  find  the  United  States  involved  in  a 
war  m  Southeast  Asia,  which,  at  this  point, 
seems  to  be  regarded  by  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  as  an  ill-advised  venture. 
Yet  I  do  not  find  In  the  processes  of  the 
House  any  place  where  these  questions  get 
raised  in  an  appropriate  way  or  in  which 
these  policies  are  reviewed  carefully  and  In 
which  there  Is  genuine  development  of  con- 
trasting opinions." 

FYaser  asked: 

"Do  you  (the  House  Military  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee!  obUin  independent  in- 
formation that  is  not  otherwise  available  to 
the  committee,  do  you  bring  in  outside  ex- 
perts who  are  not  part  of  the  federal  estab- 
lishment, do  you  seek  out  people  who  may 
have  some  detached  or  objective  viewpoint 
which  Is  separated  from  any  career  concern 
In  the  military  establishment?" 

Chairman  Mahon  replied  that  the  answer 
was  no.  Then  he  added : 

"It  Is  true  that  out  of  the  six  volumes  of 
hearings  which  we  held  on  the  pending  bill, 
practically  all  of  vhe  testimony  came  from 
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This  Congressman,  like  other  senior  mem- 
bers, refused  to  discuss  Rivers — "a  person 
doesn't  normally  fault  his  family"— but  he 
did  express  his  feelings  on  military  affairs 
and  procurement  this  way : 

"Since  the  United  States  of  all  nations  on 
earth  Is  less  guilty  of  military  aggrandize- 
ment and  more  interested  in  keeping  peace, 
military  might  in  our  hands  Is  the  best  place 
for  it.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  humanity  that 
the  United  States  is  adequately  defended." 
If  any  permanent  change  is  to  take  place 
In  the  relationship  of  Congress  to  the  mili- 
tary, it  will  come  first  In  the  Senate.  The 
emancipating  issue  there  was  the  ABM.  It 
all  began  last  April  18  when  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  (D-Wls  )  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  a  Senate  defense  authorization  to 
strip  all  procurement  funds  for  the  ABM 
from  the  legislation.  He  won  only  17  votes 
but  raised  the  basic  Issue.  Moments  later. 
Senator  Cooper,  who  Is  highly  respected  by 
members  of  the  military  committees,  offered 
an  amendment  calling  for  a  delay  in  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  had  certified  in  writing  to  Congress 
that  the  system  Is  feasible.  It  was  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  role  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  was  quickly  recognized  as 
such  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C), 
an  Army  Reserve  major  general  and  the 
leading  hawk  on  the  committee. 

"What  we  must  realize,"  Thurmond  said, 
"Is  that  the  Soviet  danger  is  the  major 
threat  and  It  must  be  faced  resolutely.  The 
Sentinel  system  ABM  is  only  the  beginning, 
and  is  but  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  It 
is  time  to  listen  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  more  de- 
fense-minded Members  of  Congress. "  Coop- 
er's amendment  lost  by  only  three  votes 
31  to  28. 

Stennls,  floor  manager  for  the  bill,  summed 
up  much  of  his  committee's  position  by  re- 
sorting to  the  traditional  theme — heard  often 
among  members  of  the  military  commit- 
tees— "If  you  only  knew  what  I  know."  He 
told  the  Senate  at  one  point  In  the  debate 
that  "I  wish  more  Senators  could  have  heard 
briefings  about  the  capacity  of  Communist 
China  at  this  time  In  this  field." 

It  was  precisely  on  this  point  that  the 
Senate  movement  gained  Its  greatest 
strength.  Cooper  Joined  forces  with  a  num- 
ber of  liberals.  Including  Percy,  Hart,  Clifford 
P.  Case  (R-N.J.),  and  two  Important  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee — Stu- 
art Symington  (D-Mo.),  former  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
(R-Malne).  the  committee's  ranking  Re- 
pubUcan — to  stage  a  second  battle  over  the 
ABM  in  mid-June.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
fight  decided  that  for  once  they  would,  as 
one  person  close  to  the  campaign  put  It. 
"know  more  than  they  (the  Armed  Services 
Committee!  knew." 

In  essence,  the  small  group  led  by  Cooper 
put  Itself  through  an  exhaustive  series  of 
briefings  designed  to  give  them  as  much  In- 
formation as  was  available  to  the  military 
committee  members.  It  was.  in  effect,  a  rimip 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  the  ABM. 
Cooper's  leadership  was  important;  the 
military  men  trusted  him  and  felt  that  he. 
unlike  some  of  the  others,  would  have  sup- 
ported the  ABM  if  he  believed  that  It  would 
buy  security  for  the  United  States. 

The  group  worked  hard,  and  Senator  Rus- 
sell graciously  provided  access  to  all  of  the 
information  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee had — the  kind  of  cooperation  that 
would  not  have  been  possible  on  the  House 
aide  of  the  Capitol. 

Another  element  In  the  rump  group's  ef- 
forts was  a  small,  little-known  lobby,  the 
Council  for  a  Uvable  World.  The  group  Is 
represented  in  Washington  by  John  Sllard,  an 
attorney  and  son  of  the  late  nuclear  scien- 
tist. Leo  Szllard,  and  Thomas  Halstead,  a 
former  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency    official.    The    Council    sponsored    a 


series  of  seminars  and  briefings  on  the  ABM 
for  Interested  Senators.  Former  Presidential 
science  advisers  Jerome  B.  Wiesner  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
George  Klstlakowsky  of  Harvard  appeared  be- 
fore small  gatherings  of  Senators — usually 
over  lunch — to  give  their  views  on  the  ABM, 
which  Wiesner  recently  described  as  "a  bad 
Joke  perpetrated  on  us  by  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  McNamara  In  an  election  year."  Off  and 
on,  more  than  25  Senators  attended  the 
sessions. 

In  intention  and  result,  the  Coiincll  for  a 
Livable  World  conducted  a  highly  success- 
ful lobby  effort.  "Until  this  operation."  Hal- 
stead  explained,  "there  had  never  been  a 
serious  attempt  by  a  lobby  to  challenge  the 
military  committees."  As  It  was.  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  became  convinced 
of  the  folly  of  the  ABM  preferred  to  remain 
anonymous. 

The  Council  was  Instrumental  In  getting 
Hart  Involved  In  the  Issue,  and  he.  in  turn. 
as  a  respected  member  of  the  Senate  estab- 
lishment, was  Influential  in  persuading  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.)  and 
Symington  to  take  a  public  stand.  In  Sym- 
ington's case,  It  was  his  first  break  with 
Stennls  over  a  significant  military  Issue  dur- 
ing their  long  association  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  "For  many  years," 
Symington  told  his  colleagues  in  June,  "I 
have  been  hearing  about  this  international 
Communist  conspiracy;  about  the  necessity 
to  put  up  billions  and  billions  more  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  defend  the  free 
world  against  Communism  in  North  Viet- 
nam, m  South  Vietnam,  and  all  over  the 
world.  But  after  studying  the  Soviet  defen- 
sive system  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
I  believe  that  the  warnings  that  have  been 
developed  about  the  Soviet  .  .  .  defense  sys- 
tem have  been  much  exaggerated  "  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  commented  that  In 
Symington's  case,  it  was  as  if  "a  member 
of  the  defense  establishment  suddenly  threw 
up  his  hands  and  shouted,  'Enough!  I've 
followed  you  people  long  enough  and  you  are 
wrong,  and  it's  time  someone  said  so.'  " 

Nevertheless,  the  challenge  had  not  been 
enough.  In  August  the  Senate  again  voted 
In  favor  of  ABM  deployment.  Another  at- 
tempt failed  In  October,  in  a  vote  clouded 
by  the  Russian  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 
A  similar  drive  against  the  ABM  was  orga- 
nized In  the  House,  but  the  tiny  band  of 
Democratic  liberals  who  led  It — including 
Sidney  R.  Yates  (D-Ill.),  Jeffery  Cohelan 
(D-CaUf.)  and  Robert  L.  Leggert  (D-Callf.)  — 
were  unable  to  broaden  the  attack  to  Include 
many  members  of  the  military  committee 
establishment. 

Congress  failed  again  this  year  to  liberal- 
ize its  rules  for  committee  assignments  and 
any  revisions  In  the  seniority  system  seem 
far  off. 

What's  to  be  done? 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  this  year  re- 
quested more  than  $100  billion  to  maintain 
the  military  strength  of  the  Pentagon.  Right 
now  there  are  13  major  weapons  systems- 
ranging  from  new  fighter  planes  to  missiles 
and  aircraft  carriers — whose  production  has 
been  approved  but  backed  up  because  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Those  concerned  with  the  extent  of  mili- 
tary Influence  in  the  nation  must  work  to 
build  their  lobby  of  public  opinion;  to  de- 
velop a  forum  as  persuasive  as  that  of  the 
men  who  advocate  unlimited  spending.  Con- 
gressmen should  take  advantage  of  the  offer 
made  by  Russell  and  Mahon  and  testify  be- 
fore closed  hearings  of  the  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees,  and  make 
noise  about  what  they  tell  the  committees. 
Those  members  of  the  military  committees 
who  are  willing  to  take  a  public  stand  In 
defiance  of  their  leadership  should  be  given 
more  floor  support,  and  more  effort  should  be 
made  to  insure  a  good  attendance  on  days  of 
key  votes.  (During  many  important  votes  last 
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year  on  all  Issues,  conservative  members,  who 
know  how  to  count,  were  there;  the  liberals 
were  often  absent.) 

Lobbying  groups  such  as  the  Council  for 
a  Livable  World  should  be  given  more  finan- 
cial aid  and  encouraged  to  seek  out  other 
issues  besides  the  ABM  In  which  It  Is  pos- 
sible for  nonmembers  of  the  military  com- 
mutes to  get  some  expertise.  At  this  date, 
with  no  prospect  for  internal  reform  in  the 
Congress,  the  only  battle  possible  is  largely 
a  public  relations  one:  the  Issue  of  military 
spending  must  be  taken  to  the  people  again 
and  again. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  13.  19691 
Mn-rrARY-lNDUSTRiAL     Complex  :      Wasteful 

GiA>rr  That  Affects  Us  All 
(By  William  McGaffln  and  Robert  Gruenberg) 

(Note. — William  McGaffln  and  Robert 
Gruenberg  are  members  of  the  Chicago  Dally 
News'  Washington  bureau.) 

Washingtok. — "In  the  councils  of  govern- 
ment we  must  guard  against  the  acquisition 
of  unwarranted  influence,  whether  sought  or 
unsought .  . ." 

That  was  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower — Presi- 
dent, general  and  educator — speaking  on 
Jan.  17.  1961.  three  days  before  the  end  of 
his  eight-year  Presidency.  To  a  nation  that 
appeared  largely  unlistenlng,  America's 
greatest  contemporary  soldier  was  warning  of 
the  "military-industrial  complex." 

That  warning  underlies  a  historic  con- 
frontation now  building  between  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  the  military  and  industrial 
planners  and  spenders  and  policy  makers. 

That  confronUtlon — triggered  by  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  antlballlstic  missile  debate,  and 
other  recent  crises — may  make  the  Elsen- 
hower farewell  as  historically  memorable  and 
important  as  the  farewell  of  our  first  soldier- 
president,  George  Washington. 

"The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of 
misplaced  power  exists  and  will  persist,"  Gen. 
Eisenhower  said  of  the  military  and  indus- 
trial forces  that — together  with  a  3.5  million- 
man  defense  establishment — has  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  American  experience. 

"We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this 
combination  endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted. 

"Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable  citizenry 
can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of  the  huge 
Industrial  and  military  machinery  of  defense 
with  our  peaceful  methods  and  goals,  so  that 
security  and  liberty  may  prosper  together." 

In  the  plush  carf)eted  headquarters  here  of 
a  leading  aerospace  contractor,  an  execu- 
tive— reminded  of  Gen.  Elsenhower's  words — 
snapped : 

"That  damned  speech. 

"There's  a  great  outpouring  under  way 
from  all  the  people  who  want  money  for 
social  programs  .  .  .  But  the  key  o{>eratlve 
phrase  In  that  speech  is  'unwarranted  Influ- 
ence.' Everyone  overlooks  it  because  they 
need  a  favorite  whipping  boy." 

Critics  deny  "overlooking"  It.  The  mlU- 
tary-lndustrflal  complex  Is  an  all-embracing 
conglomerate,  reaching  into  virtually  every 
corner  of  American  life,  they  say. 

It  Is.  at  once,  a  system,  an  attitude,  a  giant 
dynamo  of  men.  machines  and  money.  It  has 
in  two  decades  enveloped  the  American  life 
and  economy  In : 

— Billions  of  dollars  In  waste; 

— Airplanes  that  don't  fly.  missiles  touted 
In  words  as  empty  as  the  space  they  are  to 
fly  In.  and  giant  trucks  that  never  roll; 

— Congressmen  who  vie  for  a  slice  of  the 
defense  pie  so  that  constituents  from  the 
red  clay  lands  of  Georgia  to  the  antiseptic 
suburbs  of  Southern  California  can  keep 
working; 

— Lawmakers,  not  a  few  with  Pentagon- 
awarded  commissions,  voting  to  approve  with 
little  or  no  opposition  the  billions  of  dollars 
for  which  the  military  asks; 
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— An  aerospace  Industry  that  underpins  a 
considerable  share  of  the  nation's  economy — 
estimates  run  from  10%  to  30%  of  the  work- 
ing force — which  is  dependent  on  ever-in- 
creasing, more  sophisticated  arms  develop- 
ment; 

— A  unlverslty-sclentific-technologlcal  com- 
munity, handmaidens  to  industry,  drawing 
their  sustenance,  too.  In  large  part  from  the 
Pentagon. 

That  Is  the  military-Industrial  complex, 
overlay  upon  overlay,  and  expanding  each 
year. 

That  is  also,  according  to  its  defenders, 
the  price  of  the  nation's  security.  Its  proof, 
they  say.  Is  that  no  nation  has  dared  attack 
the  United  States  since  World  War  II.  That 
is  undeniably  true,  but  the  critics  of  the 
military-industrial  complex  point  to  devel- 
opments In  the  national  life  that,  they  say. 
are  undermining  it  from  within. 

The  "unwarranted  Influence"  that  Gen. 
Elsenhower  warned  about  travels  with  the 
Pentagon  brass  after  retirement,  the  critics 
say. 

In  1959,  an  Investigation  by  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las, then  senator  from  Illinois,  revealed  that 
88  of  the  100  top  defense  firms  had  721  re- 
tired officers  of  colonel  (or  Navy  captain) 
rank  or  higher  on  their  payrolls.  Ten  com- 
panies employed  372 — more  than  half. 

Pentagon  figures,  disclosed  for  the  first 
time  In  10  years,  show  that  today  2,076 
former  officers  are  working  for  98  of  the  top 
100  companies.  The  top  10  firms  had  1,065 
former  officers. 

"I  do  not  claim  nor  even  suggest  that  any 
conspiracy  exists  between  the  military  and 
the  100  largest  defense  contractors,"  said 
Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.).  one  of  the 
military-industrial  establishment's  sharpest 
critics. 

"But  what  we  have  here  is  almost  a  classic 
example  of  how  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex works.  It  is  a  question  of  what  can  be 
called  the  'old  boy'  network,  or  the  'old 
school  tie."  " 

While  retired  officers  get  their  chances  to 
go  to  Industry,  legislators  at  the  same  time 
hold  military  commissions  themselves.  One 
hundred  of  the  435  House  members  and  39 
of  the  100  senators  have  officer  ranks  rang- 
ing up  to  major  general.  They  are  on  the  ac- 
tive. Inactive  and  retired  lists. 

A  number  of  Senate  and  House  members 
said  they  could  not  see  a  "conflict  of  view- 
point" In  holding  the  commissions  and  simul- 
taneously voting  on  military  appropriations. 

The  military-Industrial  combine  also  em- 
braces the  nation's  educational  institutions. 
Some  schools  are  listed  by  the  Pentagon 
among  the  "top  100"  of  the  nation's  defense 
contractors. 

Last  year  educational  and  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions held  $772  million  in  research  con- 
tracts— $16  million  more  than  In  1967.  High 
on  the  list  of  defense  contractors  were  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in 
10th  place  with  $119  million,  and  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  In  22nd  place  with  $57.6 
million. 

More  than  all  this,  say  the  critics,  Is  a  fore- 
boding that  the  nation  has  become  unured 
not  only  to  having  military  Influence  in  man- 
aging its  civilian  affairs,  but  disregarding 
"conflicts  of  interest"  in  sensitive  positions. 

This  was  highlighted  recently  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  David  M.  Packard  as  deputy 
secretarv  of  defense.  Packard  Is  cofounder  of 
the  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
electronics  systems  and  computer  manufac- 
turers. 

In  the  12  months  ending  last  Oct.  12  his 
firm's  sales  to  the  Pentagon,  other  federal 
agencies  and  defense  contractors  totaled 
$100,685,000. 

The  Senate,  confirming  him.  overrode  the 
protest  of  Sen.  Albert  Gore  (D-Tenn.).  who 
called  It  approval  of  "a  conflict  of  Interest 
that  is  clear  on  its  face." 

But  Sen.  John  Stennls  (D-Mlss.),  chair- 
man  of    the   Senate    Armed   Services   Com- 
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mlttee.  argued  in  behalf  of  Packard.  Packard 
has.  said  Stennls.  "the  very  talent  we  would 
like  to  see." 

For  all  the  wealth  and  talent  it  has  com- 
manded, however,  the  military-Industrial 
complex  has.  through  the  years,  made  some 
big  mistakes. 

The  Pentagon  recently  compiled  a  list  of 
68  major  weapwns  systems  that  cost  nearly 
$10  billion — slightly  more  than  all  the  money 
the  government  proposes  to  spend  for  edu- 
cation in  the  year  beginning  July. 

The  $10  billion  list  was  typed  on  plain, 
white  paper,  not  like  the  usual  blue-topped 
Defense  Department  publicity  releases,  and 
it  was  available  only  to  those  who  knew  of 
its  existence  and  asked  for  it. 

This  modest  approach  was  understandable 
for  the  $10  billion  list  was  a  catalog  of  aban- 
doned projects  that  Included  mistakes  and 
mlsjudgments  on  weapons  systems  fit  only 
for  museums  or  the  scrap  heap. 

The  list  was  also  a  forceful  reminder  that 
the  military-industrial  complex  Is  hardly  in- 
falUble. 

The  Pentagon  cites  its  new  missiles  with 
pride — hailing  them  in  elaborate  brochures 
and  publicity  releases  as  a  deterrent  to  war. 
Nevertheless  the  average  of  success  does  not 
appear  to  be  too  good.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
pertise, the  time  and  the  money  assigned 
to  the  projects. 

Yet  the  wisdom  of  the  military-industrial 
combine  has  not  been  seriously  challenged 
since  World  War  n. 

WHATEVER   MILITART   WANTS   FROM   CONGRESS  IT 
GETS 

It  Is  Virtually  a  truism  that  whatever  the 
military — backed  up  by  the  defense  Indus- 
try— demands  from  Congress,  it  gets,  despite 
occasional  trims  In  appropriations. 

For  being  "against  defense"  16  not  a  posi- 
tion that  could  popularly  be  held — or  so  It 
was  thought. 

Just  how  much  money  was  needlessly 
added  to  the  huge  defense  bill  may  never 
be  know.  But  some  examples  from  the  Penta- 
gon's list  may  provide  a  clue. 

The  largest  item  is  the  nearly  $1.5  billion 
devoted  by  the  Air  Force  to  a  new,  manned 
bomber,  the  B-70.  which  ended  up  a  museum 
piece. 

Another  big  one  is  the  $511  million  the 
Air  Force  invested  in  a  futile  attempt  to 
build  a  nuclear-powered  airplane.  But  that 
Is  an  understatement  of  the  cost.  The  figure 
does  not  Include  $500  million  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  poured  into  it, 
and  the  $14  million  the  Navy  contributed. 

Birds,  animals,  fish.  Indians,  Greek  gods 
and  press  agentry  provided  names  given  to 
some  $4  billion  worth  of  hardware  that  went 
nowhere. 

There  was  $2.7  billion  In  Air  Force  missiles 
(Navajo,  Snark,  Rascal,  Skybolt,  Talos, 
Mobile  Mlnuteman.  Q-4  Drone,  Goose  and 
Crossbow ) . 

There  was  $993  million  for  Navy  missiles 
(Sparrow  I  and  II,  Regulus  II,  Petrel.  Corvus, 
Eagle,  Meteor,  Rlgel,  Dove,  Triton,  Oriole  and 
Typhon). 

And  finally,  $339  million  for  Army  missiles 
(Hermes,  Dart,  Lokl,  Terrier,  Plato  and 
Mauler). 

The  list  has  many  omissions. 

One  is  a  "small  item"  of  $27  million,  spent 
by  the  Navy  to  take  the  New  Jersey,  a  World 
War  II  battleship,  out  of  mothballs  and 
send  it  to  Vietnam.  It  was  the  brainchild  of 
Sen.  Richard  Russell  (D-Ga.).  chairman  last 
year  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  whom  the  brass  did  not  dare  offend. 

It  went  to  Vietnam  in  mid-1968  and  is 
scheduled  to  return  home  soon.  During  Its 
brief  stay  it  has  tossed  shells  into  enemy 
positions — a  function  already  being  handled 
by  bombers,  artillery  and  smaller  warships. 

One  of  Its  most  recent,  publicized  exploits 
was  wiping  out  a  machine-gun  nest  with  a 
1,900-pound  shell  from  one  of  its  16-inch 
guns.  In  premllitary-industrlal  complex  days 
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the  Job  was  handled  more  cheaply — and  prob- 
ably more  effldMtly — by  Infantry  or  artillery 
weapons.  I 

No  one  expiilned  the  military-Industry 
complei  and  tke  mingling  of  politics  with 
the  Influence  of  Industrial  giantism  better — 
if  unwlttlngly-(-than  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  at  thej  March  2.  1968,  rollout  cere- 
mony at  Marietta,  Oa.,  for  the  giant  C-5 
cargo  plane.  bu4t  by  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp., 
the  nation's  Nd.   I   defense  contractor. 

I  would  havf  you  good  folks  know  there 
are  a  lot  of  Marietta.  Oeorglas.  scattered 
through  our  eoistates,"  he  said.  ".  .  .  AH  of 
them  would  llkej  to  have  the  pride  that  comes 
from  this  prodiictlon  ...  but  all  of  them 
don't  have  the  lOeorgla  delegation." 

He  specifically  cited  the  Influential  Sen. 
Russell  and  forfner  Rep.  Carl  Vinson,  both 
chairmen  at  th#  time  of  Senate  and  House 
armed  services  committees. 

In  1968  Oeorfla  was  second  only  to  Mr. 
Johnsons  Texas  iln  capturing  prime  contracts 
for  airframes,  assemblies  and  parts.  Together 
the  states  accouiited  for  nearly  half  the  U  S 
production. 

Today  so  mank  military  bases  and  defense 
Installations  doll  the  Georgia  landscape  that 
an  unknown  Pentagon  wit  once  said,  "One 
more  In  the  stat«  wlU  sink  It." 
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The  United  Stktes  Is  becoming  a  weapons 
culture.  The  heAlth  of  our  entire  economy 
has  come  to  depend  on  the  making  of  arms 
The  machinery  |  of  defense,  lubricated  by 
politics  and  technology,  has  become  a  Jug- 
gernaut in  our  abclety.  PreseureB  exerted  by 
the  giant  corpcfatlons  that  compoee  our 
mllitary-jndustrljtl  apparatus  are  felt  In  the 
Pentagon.  In  thel  White  House  and  In  Con- 
gress. Congream^  are  re-elected  depending 
on  their  success  lii  winning  defense  contracts 
for  their  constituencies:  government  funds 
support  vast  military  research  projects  on 
campuses  across  the  country:  the  sclentlflc 
community  has  jbeen  largely  corrupted  or 
silenced  by  military  domination. 

President  Elsiihower  warned  of  this 
ominous  trend  lA  his  farewell  address  back 
in  1961 :  "In  the  fcoimclls  of  Government  we 
must  guard  against  the  acquisition  of  un- 
warranted Influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  tdlUtary-lndustrlal  complex 
The  potential  for  I  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exl^  and  will  persist." 

That  warning  j  has  become  the  present 
reality.  Since  the  I  end  of  World  War  II  and 
especially  since  ^orea.  the  manufacture  of 
arms  has  ceased  t4>  be  an  emergency  measure 
whereby  private  flbna  do  their  bit  for  Uncle 
Sam.  Instead,  majny  U.S.  corporations  have 
become  primarily  arms  makers.  Their  busi- 
ness and  their  pi^flta  depend  on  winning 
more  and  bigger  ^ntracta  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  3ome  companies,  like  North 
American  Rockwell,  General  Dynamics  and 
McDonnell  Dougl^,  exist  almost  entirely  on 
government  arms  contracts.  Without  this 
money  many  of  fhem  would  go  bankrupt 
and  places  like  Southern  California  or  the 
state  of  Waehlngt<^n  would  become  economic 
disaster  areas. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  single  company— 
.r^bh     ^    A,        -...    j^  ^jjg  past  seven  years 
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this  Callfornla-baa»d  concern  has  won  a  total 
of  $10.6  bUUon  In  defense  contracts.  Uncle 
Sam  provides  86  c»nts  of  every  dollar  of  Its 
corporate  sales.  Lo  :kheed  la  not  Jvist  an  Iso- 
lated example.  Dur  ng  these  same  seven  years 


38  companies  each  have  done  more  than  one 
billion  dollars  of  business  with  the  Pentagon. 
No  nation  can  devote  so  much  of  Its  In- 
genuity, manpower  and  resources  to  the 
works  of  war  without  being  deeply  changed 
In  the  process.  Our  commitment  to  weapons 
making  has  distorted  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem of  our  economy  Into  a  kind  of  "defense 
socialism,"  a  system  In  which  the  welfare  of 
the  country  Is  permanently  tied  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  military  technology  and  the 
continued  stockpiling  of  military  hardware. 
This  massive  "peacetime"  commitment  to 
arms  Is  new  to  the  American  experience. 
When  one  looks  back  and  surveys  the  poet- 
war  years,  one  startling  fact  emerges:  During 
these  years  the  United  States  has  devoted 
one  trillion  dollars  to  its  national  security! 
And  half  of  this  vast  expenditure  occurred 
during  the  Kennedy- Johnson  Administra- 
tions. 

These  billions  of  dollars  have  meant  Jobs 
for  many  Americans — for  electronics  special- 
ists In  Bostons  Route  128  necklace  of  defense 
plants:  for  rocket  men  In  factories  spread 
out  over  Utah's  broad  valleys;  for  aircraft 
workers  In  Southern  California.  Texas.  Geor- 
gia, Washington,  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

President  Elsenhower  omitted  any  refer- 
ence to  political  influence  In  his  Indicting 
phrase,  "the  military-Industrial  complex." 
but  It  Is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  Powerful 
members  of  Congress  champion  defense  sys- 
tems out  of  self-Interest.  Georgia's  defense 
bounty  may  be  traced,  for  example,  to  the 
power  of  Its  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  who 
Is  chairman  of  the  potent  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Our  senators  and  representatives 
approve  the  appropriations  that  control  the 
fate  of  many  a  defense  plant.  It  takes  a 
brave  legislator  to  vote  against  funds  that 
mean  Jobs  for  some  of  his  constituents.  He 
becomes  vulnerable  not  Just  to  the  dlsem- 
ployed  defense  worker  but  to  campaign 
charges  that  he  failed  to  support  the  national 
security  program. 

The  power  of  the  mlUtary-lndustrlal  com- 
plex has  been  greatly  aided  by  advanced 
technology.  Science  has  become  the  key  to 
modem  arms.  Today's  weapons  systems, 
especially  those  Involved  In  hurling  nuclear 
warheads  at  Intercontinental  range,  are  In- 
credibly complex.  Nuclear  research  lias  fash- 
ioned compact  packages  carrying  the  explo- 
sive power  of  a  million  tons  of  TNT.  Chemi- 
cal and  electronic  Ingenuity  have  combined 
to  perfect  rockets  like  Mlnuteman  and  Pose- 
idon that  can  carry  from  3  to  10  warheads, 
each  dispatched  to  a  separate  target.  More 
and  more  our  great  national  decisions  In- 
volve complex  technology  anci  secret  data 
about  weapons. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  recent  decision 
to  build  a  thin  Sentinel  system  to  defend 
against  ICBM's  fired  by  Red  China.  This  $5 
bilUon  project  may  escalate  to  »40  billion. 
Yet  the  public  had  precious  Uttle  to  say  In 
this  momentous  decision.  In  a  sense,  even  a 
democracy  as  modem  as  ours  Is  dictated  to 
by  technology.  When  a  weapons  system  be- 
comes "ripe",  then  It  dominates  Its  makers. 
In  the  case  of  balllstlc-mlssUe  defense  the 
United  States  spent  94  bllUon  In  research 
and  development,  so  before  the  decision  to 
deploy  It  was  made,  powerful  forces  urged 
its  production.  Robert  S.  McNamara.  who 
recently  resigned  as  head  of  the  Pentagon 
put  It  blunUy:  "There  Is  a  kind  of  mad 
momentiun  Intrinsic  to  the  development  of 
all  new  nuclear  weaponry.  If  a  weapons  sys- 
tem works— and  works  well— there  is  strong 
pressure  from  many  directions  to  procure 
and  deploy  It  out  of  aU  proportion  to  the 
prudent  level  required." 

One  way  to  pressure  the  American  people 
Into  supporting  larger  defense  outlays  Is  to 
sound  the  alarm  about  Soviet  strength.  Thus 
in  the  I950's  It  was  aUeged  that  there  was 
a  "bomber  gap,"  and  public  support  was 
whipped  up  for  mass  production  of  B-47's 
and  B-52'8. 


Even  before  the  bomber  gap  vanished  into 
thin  air.  a  "missile  gap"  was  born.  John  P 
Kennedy  hammered  away  at  the  missile-gap 
issue  m  his  1960  campaign,  decrying  Elsen- 
hower's years  In  office  as  "years  the  locusts 
have  eaten."  Yet  when  Kennedy  became 
President  and  had  time  to  study  the  avail- 
able Information  about  Soviet  missiles,  he 
discovered  that  the  missile  gap  was  in  our 
favor.  Nonetheless,  Kennedy  pressed  Con- 
gress for  authorization  of  more  Mlnuteman 
and  Polaris  missiles. 

Now  a  new  gap  Is  In  the  making — a  "mega- 
ton gap."  A  megaton  means  a  million  tons 
of  TNT,  or  75  times  more  power  than  ihe 
A-bomb  that  eviscerated  Hiroshima.  At  some 
time  in  the  future  the  Soviet  Union  may  be 
able  to  hurl  more  megatons  at  the  United 
States  than  we  can  Are  back  in  return.  This 
does  not  and  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  a 
small  fraction  of  the  present  United  States 
nuclear  firepower  can  knock  the  Soviet 
Union  out  of  the  20th  century.  Having  excess 
km  power— overkill— iB  not  mllltarUy  mean- 
ingful. 

The  heart  of  our  strategic  policy  is  our 
capability  to  inflict  unacceptable  losses  on 
the  enemy's  homeland.  It's  damage,  not 
megatons,  that  counts.  I  have  calculated 
that  as  few  as  45  ballistic  missiles  can  strike 
at  60  million  Russians  living  In  200  Soviet 
cities.  No,  my  arithmetic  Is  not  nutty — each 
missile  can  be  armed  with  from  3  to  10  nu- 
clear warheads  targeted  on  individual  cities. 
The  total  megatonnage  In  this  hypothetical 
attack  amounts  to  only  21  megatons — 
roughly  one  thousandth  of  that  once  carried 
by  our  SAC  bombers.  But  21  megatons  is  the 
equivalent  of  21  million  tons  of  TNT,  or  620 
times  the  explosiveness  of  the  combined 
power  of  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  bombs 
If  my  figure  of  45  missiles  seems  too  low. 
then  let's  triple  it.  That  figure  would  amount 
to  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  actual  number 
of  missiles  in  our  strategic  strike  force.  Add- 
ing more  ICBM's  to  the  U.S.  arsenal,  or  mag- 
nifying the  megatonnage,  does  not  reallv 
alter  the  nuclear  balance  of  power. 

But  the  very  concept  of  "enoughness"  In 
military  power  is  a  punishing  blow  to  the 
solar  plexus  of  the  mllltary-industrlal- 
polltlcal  complex.  Defense  affluence  Is  based 
on  open-endedness — on  there  never  being 
enough  of  anything,  even  megatons.  The 
United  States  has  already  stockpiled  over 
50,000  nuclear  weapons  and  has  a  capacity 
to  double  this  number  rather  quickly. 

The  man  in  the  street  Is  not  supposed  to 
question  matters  of  national  security.  But 
whose  Judgment  is  he  to  trust?  The  politi- 
cians are  themselves  deeply  implicated  In 
the  military-industrial  complex:  the  generals 
traditionally  don't  know  what  the  word 
"enough"  means,  and  industrialists  covet 
contracts. 

There  Is  sound  reason  for  gloomy  forecasts 
about  defense  socialism.  The  United  States 
cannot  afi^ord  to  lay  down  its  nuclear  arms 
until  It  is  safe  to  do  so — and  that  day  is  far 
from  dawning.  Force  of  arms  still  rules,  and 
the  United  States  has  no  choice  but  to  main- 
tain its  armed  vigilance.  Moreover,  it  cannot 
become  complacent  about  Its  power  to  deter 
war  by  depending  on  the  status  quo.  For  this 
reason  military  research  and  development 
should  never  cease. 

But  the  need  for  weapons  Improvement 
should  not  be  viewed  as  a  carte  blanche  for 
defense  indxistry.  Rational  determination  of 
force  levels  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  nation's  security.  Excessive  weapons  de- 
ployment may  not  only  be  wasteful,  it  may 
provoke  competitors  to  unplanned  arms  In- 
creases, and  thus  escalate  the  arms  race  with 
no  real  gain  In  our  national  security.  But 
"how  much  Is  enough"  Is  the  perplexing 
question  that  this  country  has  avoided  facing 
squarely. 

I  admit  that  precise  definition  of  "enough- 
ness" is  Impossible.  No  single  pterson  or  com- 
puter can  be  relied  on  to  spell  out  how  much 
is  enough.  There  must  always  be  an  Insurance 
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factor — a  margin  for  error,  but  not  for  irra- 
tional excess.  Even  if  by  some  magical  process 
we  could  find  a  neat  answer  to  how  much 
military  power  is  enough,  we  lack  the  mecha- 
nism in  our  democracy  for  a  techno-mllltary 
consensus.  Our  democracy  depends  on  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances,  but  such  re- 
straints are  lacking  for  the  military  indus- 
trial complex.  Our  Congress  is  ever  ready  to 
vote  for  larger  defense  appropriations:  not 
once  since  Hiroshima  has  the  Congress  failed 
to  fund  a  weapons  system.  It  has  even  pushed 
some  that  the  Defense  Department  did  not 
want.  Under  congressional  insistence  the  U.S. 
spent  about  $1.5  billion  on  a  nuclear-powered 
airplane — against  the  best  advice  of  scien- 
tists. When  the  project  was  finally  aban- 
doned, the  money  turned  out  to  be  a  com- 
plete loss. 

Both  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
were  pressured  by  Congress  to  deploy  a  bal- 
Ustlc-mlssile  defense  system.  Had  they  yield- 
ed and  authorized  the  system  in  the  late  'SO's 
or  early  ^O's,  the  resulting  radars,  computers 
and  missiles  would  have  had  to  be  scrapped 
as  useless.  Yet  when  more  advanced  systems 
gave  some  hope  of  a  thin  defense  shield,  and 
the  Sentinel  system  was  authorized,  what  did 
members  of  Congress  do?  They  Inunediately 
demanded  a  'thick"  system — one  wlilch  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  was  careful  to 
point  out  would  be  worthless  against  a  mas- 
sive Soviet  attack.  Furthermore,  McNamara 
warned  It  would  encourage  the  Soviets  to  ac- 
celerate their  ICBM  program,  and  thus  add 
a  new  spiral  to  the  arms  race. 

Twenty-three  years  of  the  postwar  era 
have  failed  to  educate  the  Congress  In  the 
realities  of  nuclear  power.  We  should  be 
considering  arms  cutbacks,  not  increases, 
but  this  prospect  frightens  Congress  and  ter- 
rifies the  aerospace  Industry,  which  Is  be- 
coming a  kind  of  national  Industrial  welfare 
program. 

There  Is  no  easy  panacea  for  correcting 
America's  techno-mllltary  ills.  But  we  must 
begin  by  recognizing  the  Inherent  dangers 
to  our  society  If  we  do  not  control  our  arms 
industries.  Public  exposure  of  the  problem 
IS  essential.  The  Congress  must  provide  Itself 
with  authoritative  Independent  advice  on 
techno-mllltary  problems.  To  this  end  I 
would  urge  the  creation  of  a  National  Anal- 
ysis Council  to  study  and  report  on  many 
of  the  problems  that  Congress  is  now  han- 
dling in  a  horse-and-buggy  manner.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Congress  may  sson  be  asked  to 
fund  a  new  Advanced  Manned  Strategic 
Bomber.  I  would  urge  that  it  subject  this 
proposal  to  a  concentrated  and  objective 
analysis  by  a  National  Analysis  Council,  so 
that  its  full  significance  and  value  can  be 
determined  for  the  benefit  of  all  members  of 
Congress. 

I  would  urge  that  the  growth  of  defense 
socialism  be  curtailed  by  applying  geographic 
and  contract  controls  to  all  new  prime  mili- 
tary avrards.  For  example,  it  might  be  feasible 
to  limit  a  corporation's  Involvement  with 
defense  work  by  prohibiting  the  awarding  of 
new  contracts  when  a  comiiany  already  does 
more  than  half  of  its  buslneea  with  the  De- 
fense Department. 

These  are,  I  admit  inadequate  approaches 
to  the  overall  problem.  We  cannot  treat  a 
cancerous  condition  so  superficially,  but  we 
must  begin  somewhere — and  soon.  If  we  per- 
petuate oxir  weapons  culture,  we  will  turn 
ourselves  into  a  veritable  Portress  America, 
questing  for  evanescent  security  and,  in  the 
words  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  "forever  racing  to 
alter  that  uncertain  balance  of  terror  that 
stays  the  hand  of  mankind's  final  war." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Mar.  23, 

1969) 

Doubts  Rise  on  Hnx  Ovib  Arms  Needs 

(By  Warren  Unna) 
The  President's  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
deployment  of  a  modified  Antl-BalUstlc  Mis- 
sile system  triggered  a  double  volley:  Con- 
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gressloneU  doves  found  a  new  military  escala- 
tion compounding  their  misgivings  about 
continued  U.S.  military  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

But  these  two  Issues — the  ABM  and  Viet- 
nam— may  well  have  caused  something  even 
bigger:  An  increasing  skepticism,  even  dis- 
belief. In  what  the  Pentagon  says  It  needs  and 
wants  as  a  share  of  the  national  pie. 

Criticizing  the  military  now  has  evolved 
all  the  way  from  being  considered  high  heresy 
to  somewhat  unpatriotic  to  perhaps  respecta- 
ble legislative  inquiry. 

Congressmen  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  that  the  military  budget  proposed  by 
President  Johnson  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
and  which  some  of  them  think  President 
Nixon  may  even  exceed,  is  no  less  than  $80.2 
billion.  This  Is  almost  Identical  to  the  $80.6 
billion  the  United  States  spent  in  fiscal  1944 
at  the  height  of  World  War  II— although  in- 
flation and  the  nation's  expanding  wealth 
make  such  comparisons  dlfQcult. 

"We  are  still  fighting  the  leftover  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy era,"  Rep.  Otis  G.  Pike  (D-N.Y.).  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, said  the  other  day.  "If  you  vote 
against  anything  the  military  wants  you  are 
being  'soft  on  Communism.'  " 

LARGE    ISSTTE 

"I  think  the  larger  issue  really  is  how  one 
perceives  the  world  today,"  declared  Rep. 
Donald  M.  Praser  (D-Mlnn.),  a  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  liberal  Democratic  Study 
Group.  "Do  we  really  need  It?  Are  the  Soviets 
really  about  to  attack  us?  What  country  In 
the  world  really  threatens  the  United  States 
today?  It  turns  out  there  really  Isn't  any- 
body." 

Phaser  hastened  to  add  that  the  United 
States  should,  of  course,  retain  a  defense 
capability,  a  nuclear  deterrent.  But  he  esti- 
mated that  would  cost  $8  to  $10  billion  a 
year.  Instead  of  $80  billion. 

The  Senate's  most  senior  Republican, 
George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont,  says  even  Rus- 
sia has  come  to  feel  she  can  no  longer  spend 
her  last  ruble  on  defense:  "The  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  running  hog  wild.  Some 
people  have  got  worried  for  fear  we've  become 
a  military  government." 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(D-Mont.) ,  who  personally  suspects  the  Nixon 
defense  budget  now  may  exceed  President 
Johnson's  tentative  submission  In  January, 
declared  in  an  interview:  "The  days  of  the 
Defense  Department  asking  and  receiving  are 
over.  It  will  no  longer  be  automatic.  You  have 
to  achieve  a  balance  somehow  between  exter- 
nal security  and  Internal  insecurity." 

SERIES  OF  ACTIONS 

Buttressing  these  individuals'  storm  warn- 
ings have  been  a  series  of  actions  on  both 
sides  of  Congress. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
focal  point  of  the  doubters,  has  intruded  Into 
the  heretofore  sanctified  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Pentagon's  greatest  defender,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Sen.  Albert  Gore  (D-Tenn.),  even  managed 
to  force  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
open  Its  usually  closed  doors  to  the  public 
and  television  this  past  week  because  Armed 
Services  realized  Gore's  new  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  promised  open  doors  and 
rough  public  questioning  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvln  R.  Laird. 

Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.),  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  under  President  Tru- 
man, is  taking  on  the  vast  range  of  military 
and  industrial  influence  on  foreign  policy  in 
a  new  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee  he 
heads. 

On  the  House  side,  liberal  Democrats,  with 
some  Senate  assistance,  have  Jumped  the  old 
committee  Jurisdictional  disciplines  by  sum- 
moning civilian  military  authorities  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  next  Friday  and  Saturday  for  a  con- 
ference on  "The  Military  Budget  and  National 
Priorities." 
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Their  announced  objective  is  to  get  enough 
documentation  to  persuade  their  colleagues 
to  think  twice  about  arms  escalation  when 
they  start  voting  military  authorization  and 
appropriation  requests. 

Within  Jurisdictional  lines.  Rep.  Clement 
J.  ZablocM  (D-Wls  ),  normally  considered  a 
safe  friend  of  the  establishment,  has  reacti- 
vated a  dormant  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Developments 
under  the  heretofore  docile  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

A  House  Government  Operations  subcom- 
mittee this  past  week  started  following 
through  on  a  charge  by  Rep  William  S. 
Moorhead  (D-Pa),  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  gives  kid-glove  treatment  to  Pentagon 
requests. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Rep.  Richard  D  McCarthy 
(D-N.Y.),  nudged  by  a  wife  who  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  TV  documentary  on  the  exten- 
sive U.S.  military  involvement  In  Chemical, 
Biological  and  Radiological  Warfare  (CBR) 
research,  asked  the  Pentagon  authorities  In- 
volved to  come  over  and  explain  to  him  and 
his  colleagues. 

Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D-S  C  ) .  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  one  of  the 
Pentagon's  best  friends  in  Congress,  appar- 
ently became  so  disturbed  with  reports  that 
the  nUlltary  had  sunk  some  $1.3  to  $2  billion 
Into  a  "dream  tank"  which  is  never  expected 
to  roll  that  he  organized  a  special  investiga- 
tion subcommittee. 

HELICOPTER   COST 

Rep.  Pike  took  the  House  floor  in  mid-week 
to  air  his  own  difficulties  with  the  Army  In 
trying  to  make  It  disclose  how  much  Lock- 
heed's new  Cheyenne  battle  helicopter  finally 
will  cost. 

Pike  said  the  Army  assured  him  last  year 
that  there  was  to  be  a  fixed-price  contract 
and  the  375  helicopters  on  order  probably 
would  cost  around  $1.5  million  apiece.  Now. 
he  declared,  the  Army  has  sent  him  a  figure 
marked  "classified"  which  is  about  $2,250,000 
per  plane. 

Pike  termed  It:  "The  military-industrial 
complex  at  play — a  case  history." 

Pike  also  has  been  holding  a  series  of  House 
Armed  Services  subcommittee  hearings  in- 
vestigating how  such  an  expensive  and  pre- 
sumably sophisticated  U.S.  Navy  managed  to 
make  so  many  mistakes  In  the  Pueblo  affair. 

On  Thursday,  Rep.  Paul  Flndley  (R-Ohlo), 
until  now  a  leading  Republican  hardliner  on 
defense  matters,  issued  an  anti-Vietnam 
statement  which  lifted  the  eyebrows  of  his 
colleagues  with  this  sentence:  "If  military 
policies,  with  or  without  escalation.  Inherited 
from  President  Johnson  are  continued  much 
longer  they  will  become  Nixon  policies" 

TRtTTH      QUESTIONED 

"Quite  frankly,"  Rep.  John  Brademas  (D- 
Ind.)  said  the  other  day,  "many  of  us  simply 
don't  believe  that  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials always  tell  tis  the  truth  about  much  of 
what  they  do,  especially  about  what  they 
spend." 

Brademas,  who  came  away  from  the  CBR 
briefing  a  few  weeks  ago  regarding  it  as  still 
another  pitch  for  more  money,  complained 
of  the  difficulty  of  Congressmen,  Individually 
or  collectively,  trying  to  match  their  doubts 
against  the  Pentagon's  super  hard  sell,  on  an 
$80  billion  budget. 

"I  hope  that  the  unusual  occurrence  of  a 
Republican  President  and  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress will  result  in  Congress  being  far  more 
suspicious  of  the  military,"  Brademas  said. 
"It  is  high  time  we  got  back  to  what  the 
Pounding  Fathers  had  In  mind  when  they 
wrote  a  separation-of-powers  Constitution." 

Rep.  Jeffery  Cohelan  (D-Calif.)  declared  It 
common  knowledge  that  the  Pentagon  budg- 
et requests  were  "watered."  One  trim  he  U 
convinced  should  be  made  is  In  military  man- 
power and  bases  overseas.  A  Joint  Pentagon. 
State  Department  study  last  fall  found  that 
the  United  States  now  has  approximately  450 
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bases  overseas 
000  In  mlUtar 
costing  about 
Repe.  Chet 
of  the  Joint 
and   Melvln   P 
member    of 
House    Armed 
from    their 


containing  a  total  of  1,716,- 
»  personnel  and  families  and 
14.8  billion  a  year  to  maintain. 
toHfleld  (D-Callf.),  chairman 
pmmlttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
«ce  (D-ni.),  a  high  ranking 
Ith  the  Atomic  Energy  and 
I  Services  Committees,  differ 
iier  liberal  Democratic  col- 
leagues In  belltvlng  that  the  United  States 
Oross  National  (Product  Is  Increasing  at  such 
a  rate  you  can  have  both  guns  and  butter. 

H-BOMB      BATTLE 

And,  while  always  for  giving  the  military 
close  scrutiny,  they  can't  forget  It  was  they 
who  went  to  plead  with  President  Truman 
to  get  started  |on  developing  the  H-Bomb. 
They  say  the  opposition  at  that  time,  which 
Included  the  njllltary.  was  quite  similar  to 
the  antl-ABM  arguments  today. 

But  despite  She  Increasing  outspokenness 
against  the  military  In  Congress  today,  the 
full  Establishment  In  the  House  and  part  of 
It  In  the  Senat*  still  Is  very  much  pro-Pen- 
tagon. I 

They  might  bt  described  as  the  "Whatever 
our  boys  needT  school.  Only  "Our  Boys" 
(usually  spokeri  with  a  heavy  Southern  ac- 
cent )  ■  no  longe^  means  the  doughboys  of 
Worl*  -War  II  And  Korea  but  the  ever  in- 
gratiating geneiala  and  adn^irsas  who  spe- 
cialize In  cultlk'atlng  powerful  committee 
chairmen. 

On  the  Housfl  side,  the  realities  of  power 
are  In  the  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees.        j 

The  full  Hoiise  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  Its  key  1  defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee are  <  haired  by  the  same  man — 
Rep.  George  H.  Mahon  (D-Tex.),  described 
even    by   his   crlflcs   as   "a   true   believer." 

SEL  r-PRESBBVATlON 

In  a  recent  Interview,  Mahon  declared: 
"I  think  self-pieservatlon  Is  the  first  law 
of  men  and  natldns.  We  must  be  careful  that 
we  dont  become  a  second  rate  power  in 
relation  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  social  pro- 
grams are  all  rlglit,  but  If  we  don't  have  ade- 
quate  defense    what   good   are   they?" 

Serving  with  Idahon  on  his  key  subcom- 
mittee are  10  o  ;her  Congressmen,  all  con- 
servatives: Reps.  Robert  L.  P.  Slkes  (D-Pla.), 
a  major  general  In  an  Army  CBR  unit:  Jamie 
L.  Whltten  (D-4ll8s.),  George  W.  Andrews 
(D-Ala.),  Daniel  J.  Flood  (D-Pa.),  John  M. 
Slack  Jr.  (D-W.  Va.  i,  Joseph  P.  Addabbo 
(D-N.Y.).  Glena)d  P.  Lipscomb  (R-Callf.», 
WUllam  E.  Mlishall  (R-Ohlo),  John  J. 
Rhodes  (R-Arlz.;  and  Glenn  R.  Davis  iR- 
Wls. ) ,  who  was  put  on  the  subcommittee 
this  year  to  sucjieed  the  ranking  Republi- 
can and  now  Defense  Secretary,  Melvln  R. 
Laird. 

By  tradition,  subcommittee  recommenda- 
tions go  through  untouched  by  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  then.  If  tiie 
leadership  has  lis  way,  pretty  much  un- 
touched on  the  H(  luse  floor. 

"What  the  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services  Commit  tees  recommend  will  get 
through  because  they  know  much  more 
about  it,"  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  (D- 
Mass. )  declares.  McCormack  personally  re- 
gards the  Atlant:c  as  "our  first  line  of  de- 
fense" and  Is  convinced  the  next  war  will 
never  provide  a  poet-Pearl  Harbor  period 
to  gather  up  the  p  leces. 

UN]rOaM   VOTTNO 

The  House  Aimed  Services  Committee 
imder  Chairman  1  livers  Is  known  to  have  al- 
most uniform  votes  on  most  all  defense  au- 
thorization matt<r8,  37  to  3.  And  last  year 
when  one  committee  bill  was  on  the  floor 
Rivers  saw  to  It  that  one  of  his  own  men 
was  in  the  Speal  er's  chair  so  that  no  un- 
friendly  amendmsnts   could   be  recognized. 

"The  difference  between  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  tjad  other  House  commit- 
tees." one  Congrei  isman  said,  "is  that  In  the 
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others  they  ask,  "Do  you  really  have  to  have 
it?'  and  in  the  Armed  Services  they  ask,  "Do 
you  have  enough?'  " 

In  1962,  the  former  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  Chairman,  Carl  Vinson  (D-Oa.), 
wrote  a  fatherly  letter  to  Rep.  Pike,  then  a 
freshman,  commending  him  for  a  nice  try. 
"Some  things  proposed  by  the  Executive 
Branch  are  virtually  Impossible  to  change," 
Vinson  wrote.  "This  is  particularly  so  in  the 
area  of  defense.  I  personally  am  reluctant, 
and  indeed  refuse,  to  substitute  my  Judgment 
on  a  military  matter  for  the  Judgment  of 
those  so  much  more  qualified  to  make  deci- 
sions of  a  military  nature.  In  the  vernacular, 
you  didn't  have  a  chance.  Simply  stated, 
there  are  some  things  that  the  Individual 
Congressman  cannot  do." 

In  the  House,  the  vast  number  of  members 
and  single  committee  assignments  aid  and 
abet  the  seniority  system.  The  conservative 
leadership  sees  to  it  that  only  the  "right" 
men  start  their  climb  on  the  "right"  com- 
mittees. 

Moreover,  the  liberals  privately  acknowl- 
edge that  their  instincts  invariably  propel 
them  to  apply  for  seats  on  committees  con- 
cerned with  social  Issues,  rather  than  with 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations. 

On  the  Senate  side,  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee chairmanship  may  come  quicker  but 
the  Armed  Services,  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees again  have  a  decidedly  conservative 
makeup.  And  in  today's  pigeon-holing,  con- 
servative means  pro-Pentagon. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Coiiimlttee  Is 
headed  by  John  Stennls  (D-Mlss.),  another 
military  "true  believer"  who  during  last 
year's  authorization  hearings  on  the  Sentinel 
ABM  managed  to  have  only  Defense  Depart- 
ment witnesses  testify  approvingly  behind 
the  Committee's  closed  doors. 

Similarly,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Is  headed  by  Richard  B.  Russell  (D- 
Oa. ),  another  military  "true  believer"  who 
for  years  headed  Armed  Services. 

In  a  speech  before  the  National  Security 
Industrial  Association  Thursday  night,  Rus- 
sell went  beyond  the  Defense  Department's 
current  military  needs  to  anticipate  the 
hardware  which  will  be  needed  once  the 
Vietnam  claims  are  over. 

"There  would  be  little  merit  to  a  course 
that  would  win  a  war  against  poverty  in  our 
backyards  if  we  Jeopardized  the  security  of 
our  very  home,"  Russell  declared. 
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acknowledge  his  expertise  from  sitting  on  the 
House  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
But  they  look  to  no  miracles  now  that  he  has 
Joined  the  Administration. 

They  say  even  a  Laird  can't  master  the 
Pentagon  labyrinth  In  any  short  period  of 
time.  And  they  cite  his  own  comments  that 
he  now  has  new  responsibilities — defending 
defense  needs. 

The  realists  among  today's  doubters  on 
Capitol  Hill  are  not  saying  they  have  the 
Pentagon  on  the  rout.  They  only  are  hoping 
to  start  putting  the  Department  of  Defense 
truly  on  the  defensive. 

This  posture  would  replace  a  post-World 
War  n  offense  which  now  has  the  Pentagon 
absorbing  some  two-thirds  of  all  Federal  tax 
receipts  and  spending  not  only  more  than 
the  profits  of  all  American  business,  but  also 
more  than  Federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments combined  spend  for  health,  education, 
old  age,  retirement  assistance,  housing  and 
agriculture. 


ELLENDER  IM  LINE 

If  Russell's  current  bout  with  cancer  forces 
him  to  vacate  his  chairmanship  he  will  be 
succeeded  by  Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender  (D-La.), 
another  conservative  Southerner  but  one  who 
currently  happens  to  be  on  a  rampage  against 
military  appropriations. 

Criticizing  the  latest  ABM  request,  Ellen- 
der said  the  other  day:  "Unless  we  can  dispel 
the  fear  between  us  and  the  Russians  we're 
never  going  to  get  together." 

No  one  is  predicting  how  much  the  military 
might  be  cut  back  this  year  as  Congressional 
opposition  really  is  Just  getting  started.  All 
seem  to  say  that  the  lead  will  have  to  come 
from  the  Senate,  where  the  opposition  In- 
cludes some  of  the  leadership  and  is  far 
stronger  than  in  the  House. 

There  already  is  some  speculation  about 
trying  to  impose  an  over-all  5  or  10  percent 
cut  on  whatever  the  Pentagon  finally  comes 
up  with,  or  perhaps  arbitrarily  setting  a  875 
or  $70  billion  celling  and  letting  the  Pentagon 
live  with  It  as  best  It  could. 

Some  even  are  suggesting  a  more  obscure 
way  of  attacking  military  expenditures:  Com- 
mitting the  Administration  to  social  welfare 
expenditures  first  then  leaving  the  White 
House  to  puzzle  out  how  to  maintain  a  Re- 
publican posture  of  economy  and  still  deal 
with  defense  needs. 

NO   MniACI^  SEEN 

Most  legislators  who  knew  Defense  Secre- 
tary Laird  during  his  16  years  in  Congress 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Dec.  8 

1968) 
Arms   Firms    See    Postwar   Spttrt — Leaders 
Show  Littlb  Interest  in  Appltino  Skills 
TO  Domestic  Ills — I 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 
Note.— This  Is  the  first  of  two  articles  on 
the  plans  and  expectations  of  the  great  aero- 
space companies  when,  and  If,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  brought  to  an  end.  Their  poten- 
tial role  In  domestic  programs  Is  examined  in 
detail.) 

The  shrewd  and  skillful  men  who  direct 
large,  sophisticated  defense  firms  look  for- 
ward to  a  post-Vietnam  world  filled  with 
military  and  space  business. 

For  them,  the  war's  end  means  no  unconi- 
fortable  conversion  to  alien  civilian  mar- 
kets. Quite  the  contrary,  and  with  no  dis- 
coverable exception,  they  expect  handsome 
increases  In  the  complex  planes  and  missiles, 
rich  in  electronics,  that  are  the  heart  of  their 
business. 

The  view  these  firms  take  of  their  future 
has  political  significance.  Some  Government 
officials  and  economists  have  been  suggesting 
that  the  major  aerospace  companies  are  ca- 
pable and  ready  to  use  their  considerable 
managerial  skills  and  engineering  expertise 
to  solve  a  broad  array  of  pressing  social  prob- 
lems. No  less  an  authority  than  Defense  Sec- 
retary Clark  Clifford  recently  said: 

'"We  now  have  a  military-Industrial  team 
with  unique  resources  of  exjjerience,  engi- 
neering talent,  management  and  problem- 
solving  capacities,  a  team  that  must  be  used 
to  help  find  the  answers  to  complex  domestic 
probelms  as  it  has  found  the  answers  to 
complex  weapons  systems.  These  answers 
can  be  put  to  good  use  by  our  cities  and  our 
states,  by  our  schools,  by  large  and  small 
business  alike." 

This  kind  of  thinking  raises  hopes  that  the 
aerospace  Industry's  ability  and  Interest  In 
domestic  areas  will  supplant  Its  concern  with 
defense  dollars.  So,  the  argument  runs,  there 
need  be  no  fear  that  the  industrial  wing  of 
what  has  been  called  the  "milltary-lndiu- 
trial  complex"  will  remain  a  continuing 
source  of  pressure  for  ever-expanding  arms 
budgets. 

However,  an  extended  survey  of  industry 
leaders  In  Dallas,  Port  Worth,  San  Diego  and 
Los  Angeles — the  heartland  of  the  aerospace 
world — offers  little  support  for  this  view.  The 
great  defense  contractors  display  only  a  mar- 
ginal interest  in  work  outside  their  accus- 
tomed military-space  sphere,  devote  only  a 
fraction  of  their  resources  to  it,  and,  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  see  no  economic  reason  to 
change  their  ways. 

"Basically,  we're  a  big  systems  builder  lor 
military  weapons.  Over  90  per  cent  of  our 
business  is  military.  We're  in  that  business 
to  stay." 

So  says  Edward  J.  LeFevre.  the  canny  vice 
president  in  charge  of  the  Washington  office 
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for  General  Dynamics,  currently  the  Nation's 
largest  defense  contractor. 

•'Our  future  planning  is  based  on  visible 
contracts.  One  must  believe  in  the  long-term 
threat." 

This  is  the  view  of  James  J.  Ling,  the  ex- 
traordinary Texan  who  has  put  together  al- 
most overnight  a  $3.2-billlon  conglomerate 
with  enough  defense  subsidiaries  to  make  his 
Ling-Temco-Vought  the  eighth  biggest  mili- 
tary contractor. 

"Defense  spending  has  to  increase  in  our 
area  because  there's  been  a  failure  to  initiate 
{new  weapons  systems) — if  we're  not  going 
to  be  overtaken  by  the  Soviets." 

Thus  John  R.  Moore,  the  handsome,  white- 
haired  president  of  the  Aerospace  and  Sys- 
tems Group,  the  military  heart  of  North 
American  Rockwell,  the  ninth  ranking  con- 
tractor. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  top  offi- 
cial at  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  despairingly  agrees.  The  official,  who 
asked  that  his  name  not  be  used,  says: 

"I'm  not  sanguine  about  any  reductions  In 
mllitory  spending,  especially  since  the  elec- 
tion. We  are  now  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
where  we  can  escalate  sharply.  The  Industry 
thinks  that  agreements  to  Umlt  arms  are 
unlikely  and  will  go  all  out  to  realize  their 
expectations.  We  are  at  the  threshold  of 
another  round  in  the  arms  race,  Just  as  we 
were  eight  years  ago  when  we  went  all  out 
for  long-range  missiles." 

FROM    THE    "blue    BOOKS" 

The  best  way  of  discovering  how  an  aero- 
space company  sees  its  future  is  to  peek  at 
its  "blue  book,"  the  loose-leaf  folder  that 
projects  in  voluminous  detail  sales,  profits 
and  other  data  for  the  next  five  years.  These 
volumes  are  the  core  of  any  large  corpora- 
tion's plan  and  usually  are  kept  under  lock 
and  key. 

However,  the  LTV  Aerospace  Corp.,  the 
most  important  defense  subsidiary  In  the 
Ling  empire,  opened  its  book  to  a  visiting 
reporter  (appropriately,  it  is  bound  in  blue 
plastic )  and  here  is  what  It  showed : 

TOTAL    SALES 

1968.  $530  million:  A-7  Navy  Attack  Plane. 
$245  million;  F-8  Navy  Fighter,  $82  million; 
New  VFX  Fighter- Bomber,  $1  million;  Mis- 
siles-Space, $70  million:  Other  MiUtary- 
si>ace,  $67  million;  Non-mlUtary,  Non-space. 
$65  million. 

1973,  $1.3  billion:  New  Navy  VSX  Plane, 
A-7.  $322  million;  F-8  Navy  Fighter,  $1  mil- 
lion; VFX  Fighter-Bomber,  $320  million; 
Mlsslles-Space,  $149  million;  Other  Military- 
Space.  $270  million;  Non-military,  Non-space, 
$230  million.' 

Competitors  of  LTV  Aerospace  will  be 
struck  by  the  firms  calm  assumption  that  It 
win  win  the  development  contracts  for  the 
two  new  Navy  planes.  But  more  Important  is 
the  company's  forecast  that  five  years  hence 
it  will  earn  more  than  80  per  cent  of  its  dol- 
lars from  military  and  space  work,  nearly 
the  same  share  it  is  now  receiving.  More- 
over, this  slice  will  come  from  a  sales  total 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  company  en- 
Joys  today. 

The  breezy  optimism  of  LTV  Aerospace 
is  a  special  case,  even  In  the  wonderland 
of  defense  contractors.  Its  parent,  Ling- 
Temco-Vought,  Inc.,  Is  the  unique  creation 
of  the  slightly  unbelievable  James  J.  Ling. 

A  high  school  dropout  at  14,  Ling,  with 
$3000,  opened  an  electrical  contractor's  shop 
in  Dallas  after  the  war.  Ten  years  later,  he 
parlayed  this  into  a  modest  equipment  com- 
pany and.  by  a  series  of  audacious  financing 
operations,  ultimately  picked  up  defense 
firms.  Branlff  Airways,  the  big  Wilson  Com- 
pany (meat  packing,  sporting  goods,  drugs) 
and  the  substantial  Jones  &  Laughlln  steel 
company. 

The  metallic  and  fast-talking  Ling  now 
presides,  at  the  age  of  45,  over  a  sprawling 
conglomerate  that  betrays  some  uncertainty 
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about  Its  Identity.  Executive  suites  in  the 
new  and  stark  32-story  Ling  Tower  In  Dallas 
are  elaborately  paneled  In  aged  wood;  neo- 
classical statuary  and  18th  century  Italian 
paintings  give  them  the  air  of  a  modest  gal- 
lery or  an  Edwardian  bordello;  deep  pile 
carpeting  runs  from  wall  to  wall  (chartreuse 
for  LTV  Aerospace,  beige  for  LTV  Electro- 
systems  and  gold  for  the  parent  LTV  Inc.) . 

CHANGE  OF  MOOD  AND  MOTIF 

In  contrast,  the  defense  divisions  of  North 
American  Rockwell  in  Los  Angeles  exude  an 
air  of  brisk,  antiseptic,  scientific  competence. 
Doors  are  in  bright,  primary  colors,  trimmed 
with  aluminum;  furnishings  run  to  the  func- 
tional; impressionist  reproductions  hang  out- 
side the  offices  of  lesser  executives  and  bold, 
dribble-school  abstractionists  decorate  the 
quarters  of  the  upper  echelon. 

But  whatever  their  differences  in  Imagery, 
a  common  theme  runs  all  through  these 
firms,  an  almost  religious  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  engineering  logic.  "The  buzz  word,"  says  a 
bemused  observer,  ""is  systems  analysis."  a 
disciplined  and  systematic  attack  on  prob- 
lems that  begins  by  determining  what  some- 
thing Is  intended  to  do.  (A  systems  engineer 
would  not  try  to  build  houses;  he  would  at- 
tempt to  optimize  shelter  and  its  related 
sub-systems  of  water,  sewerage,  heating, 
power,  recreation,  transportation  and  the 
like.) 

SOLEMN  ESSAYS  ON  THE  FUTURE 

So  each  company  begins  its  forecast  of 
future  sales  with  a  solemn,  schematic  essay 
In  global  political  projections,  attempting 
to  evaluate  possible  courses  of  action  In  the 
same  way  that  different  metals  might  be  com- 
pared for  strength,  lightness  and  heat  resist- 
ance. 

For  example,  a  study  compiled  last  year 
by  the  EHectronlcs  Industries  Association, 
"The  Post- Vietnam  Defense  and  Space  Mar- 
ket Environment,"  attempts  to  measure  six 
different  ways  In  which  the  war  will  end. 
The  report  concludes  that  "U.S.  Escalation" 
is  the  likeliest  route;  a  "Soviet  Diversion"  In 
Europe  or  elsewhere  Is  the  second  likeliest 
and  "U.S.  Compromise"  from  "domestic 
pressures,"  the  course  now  being  followed, 
is  rated  a  weak  third. 

Happily  for  the  Industry's  members,  the 
document  forecasts  that  arms  control 
agreements  "during  the  next  decade  are  un- 
likely," the  "likelihood  of  limited  war  will 
increase"  and  "thus  for  the  electronic  firms, 
the  outlook  is  good  in  spite  of  (the  end  of 
hostilities  in )  Vietnam." 

THREE   possibilities    ENVISIONED 

At  North  American  Rockwell,  producers 
Of  electronic  equipment  for  strategic  bomb- 
ers. Navy  reconnaissance  Jets  and  a  small 
family  of  missiles,  these  geopolitical  sce- 
narios are,  properly  enough,  comjKised  by 
the  marketing  division.  In  a  post- Vietnam 
world,  the  company  envisions  three  possi- 
bilities: Limited  War,  Cold  War  on  Detente 
( with  arms  limiting  agreements ) .  The  house 
Judgment  Is  that  something  between  Cold 
and  Limited  War  Is  the  best  bet. 

Nonengineers  might  charitably  regard 
these  exercises  as  naive  and  misleading.  Ob- 
viously, as  in  the  case  of  the  Electronics 
Industries  Association's  forecast  of  war's  end 
in  Vietnam,  the  best  of  computers  can  go 
wrong.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  These  fore- 
casts govern  the  planning  of  aerospace  firms 
and  provide  them  with  a  rationale  for  pro- 
moting their  views  and  wares. 

SELF-FtJLTILLINC    PEOPRECIES 

To  an  undetermined  extent,  the  companies 
can  be  expected  to  use  their  influence  to 
make  their  prophecies  self-fulfilling.  By  no 
mean  coincidence,  their  views  of  the  world 
outlook  usually  coincide  with  conditions 
that  would  maximize  their  military  orders. 

The  companies  are  understandably 
guarded  in  talking  about  the  effect  of  more 
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Immediate  political  changes  on  their  future. 
But  they  leave  little  doubt  that  an  im- 
portant source  of  their  optimism  lies  In  the 
departure  of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara    and  the  election  of  Richard  Nlxon. 

•"People  are  pressing  for  new  programs 
more  intensely  than  ever.""  says  W.  Paul 
Thayer,  the  quiet  ex-test  pilot  who  runs 
Ling's  LTV  Aerospace.  "With  McNamara 
stepping  out,  that  was  the  turning  point." 

J.  Leland  Atwood,  the  low-keyed  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  North  American 
Rockwell,  an  aviation  designer  for  nearly 
40  years,  employs  the  cautious  euphemisms 
of  many  modern  corporate  executives. 

A    little    MORE    AWARENESS 

"All  of  Mr.  Nixon's  statements  on  weapons 
and  space  are  very  positive,"  he  says.  "I 
think  he  has  perhaps  a  little  more  awareness 
of  these  things  than  some  people  we've  seen 
in  the  White  House." 

Samuel  P.  Downer,  the  financial  vice  pres- 
ident for  LTV  Aerospace,  covers  the  walls  of 
his  sparkling  new  Dallas  apartment  with  his 
own  paintings  and  Is  proudest  of  a  cltyscape 
that  looks  west  on  New  York's  Wall  Street 
("because  It's  all  there,  the  flag,  the  church 
and  money" ) .  For  the  energetic  Downer, 
the  postwar  world  must  be  bolstered  with 
military  orders. 

"It's  basic,"  he  says.  "It's  selling  appeal 
Is  defense  of  the  home.  This  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  appeals  the  politicians  have  to  ad- 
Justing  the  system.  If  you're  the  President 
and  you  need  a  control  factor  in  the  econ- 
omy, and  you  need  to  sell  this  factor,  you 
can't  sell  Harlem  and  Watts  but  you  can  sell 
self-preservation,  a  new  environment.  We're 
going  to  increase  defense  budgets  as  long  as 

those  In  Russia  are  ahead  of  us.  The 

American  people  understand  this." 

Richard  E.  Adams,  the  plain-spoken  en- 
gineer who  directs  advanced  projects  for  the 
Fort  Worth  division  of  General  Dynamics, 
producer  of  the  controversial  F-111  flghter- 
bomber,  also  talks  of  the  domestic  political 
realities  that  favor  expanding  mlUtary 
business. 

WHERE  THE   POWER   IS 

In  any  conflict  between  increased  spend- 
ing on  social  programs  and  spending  on  de- 
fense, he  says: 

•'We  know  where  the  power  Is  (on  Capi- 
tal HIU  and  among  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments). There's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  defense 
business  and  we're  going  to  get  our  share  of 
it." 

These  political  estimates,  global  and  do- 
mestic, are  carefully  translated  by  each  com- 
pany into  dollar  terms,  new  weapons  sys- 
tems and  the  amounts  that  will  be  spent 
for  them.  There  is  a  standard  Industry  view 
here  and  It  runs  like  this: 

Vietnam  is  eating  up  about  $22  billion  a 
year  of  the  $80  billion  defense  outlay  (the 
war's  cost  is  actually  about  $6  billion  more 
but  this  sum  would  be  spent  on  reposition- 
ing American  forces  elsewhere  if  they  were 
not  in  Vietnam).  Of  $2  billion  of  the  Viet- 
nam budget,  however,  buys  the  advanced 
weapons  that  the  aerospace  crowd  makes. 
Thus,  the  war's  end  will  do  little  damage  to 
these  companies:  ""We  are  little  impacted  by 
the  cessation  of  hostilities."  Military  pay- 
rolls and  makers  of  uniforms,  artillery  shells, 
C-ratlons  and  the  like  will  bear  the  brunt 
of  any  cutback. 

Thus  the  end  of  hostilities  opens  up  great 
new  opportunities  for  sophisticated  muni- 
tions makers.  They  and  their  Pentagon  col- 
leagues will  press  for  bigger  research  and 
development  budgets,  an  outlay  guaranteed 
to  produce  new  designs  that  military  men 
could  find  Irresistible.  Several  new  weai>ons 
already  designed  will  be  ordered  for  exten- 
tenslve  production.  The  VFX,  a  new  Navy 
fighter-bomber;  the  VSX,  an  anti-submarine 
plane  and  the  AMSA  or  Advanced  Manned 
Strategic  Aircraft,  a  new  bomber,  all  fall  in 
this  category. 
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TH«  PZNTA(i>K'S  "wish  LIST" 

Over  and  above  these  Items,  each  worth 
several  billion  dollars,  are  those  on  the 
Pentagon's  "wUh  ll»t"  as  It  Is  known  In  the 
trade.  It  comprises  more  flghter  wings;  A 
V/STOL.  or  Vertical/Short  Takeoff  and  Land- 
ing, transport;  thlokenlng  the  "thin"  antl- 
balllatlc-misslle  system  so  that  It  supposedly 
could  shoot  down  Russian  as  well  as  Chi- 
nese nuclear  missiles;  a  new  fleet  submarine 
armed  with  missile). 

Also,  a  new  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile for  the  Air  Force;  new  light  attack  air- 
craft; a  new  series  ^f  Interceptor  planes  and 
a  new  generation  o<  MIRV,  the  Multiple  In- 
dependently TargeHed  Re-entry  Vehicle,  a 
missile  with  several  warheads,  each  capable 
of  being  electronically  guided  to  a  different 
target. 

Looking  at  this  shopping  list,  some  knowl- 


GaiMral  Dynamics: 

Fort  Worth 

Conviir  Div 

North  Atniricjn'ltock  wall  Ai 
Ling-'Unico-Vgugtit : 

LTV  Electroiysfemj 

LTV  Atro-Spacs... 
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edgeable  Pentagon  officials  see  poet- Vietnam 
defense  budgets  conceivably  rising  to  $100 
bllUon  a  year  In  dollars  of  present  purchas- 
ing power. 

The  aerospace  executives  are  more  modest. 
They  think  defense  budgets  wlU  fall  by  $0 
to  $10  million  after  the  war,  but  then  begin 
to  grow  at  some  constant  percentage  of  an 
expanding  gross  national  product.  Space 
budgets,  It  Is  thought,  will  be  held  on  their 
current  plateau  a  bit  longer,  but  In  time 
will  gently  start  climbing  again,  too. 

Again,  a  table  of  some  representative  firms 
reflects  the  Industry's  view  of  the  near  fu- 
ture. What  follows  Is  very  unofficial.  Some 
parts  of  the  table  are  based  on  percentages 
provided  by  the  companies  and  from  Infer- 
ences drawn  from  them.  Pew  companies  are 
as  open  with  their  books  as  LTV  Aerospace. 
Percentages  represent  military-space  sales. 
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1968jale$ 


1973  sales 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


ospace  and  systems  group. 


$800,000,000 

300,000,000 

1,900,000 

220, 000,  OOO 
530,000,000 


95    $1,400,000,000 

95  (>) 

95      2, 400, 000. 000 


87 


400, 000,  000 
1,300,000.000 


95 
95 
95 

81 
82 


■  Unavailable. 

(If  CJonvalr  falls  io  win  the  big  new  con- 
tracts for  which  Itj  is  now  competing.  Its 
military-space  business  will  drop  In  1973 
to  60  per  cent  of  total  sales. ) 

( Electrosystems  expects  $140  million  in  ad- 
ditional sales  from  new  civilian  companies 
It  Intends  to  acqulre.j) 

NO    MAJoi    SHUT    SEEN 

The  point  again  1^  that  everybody  expects 
a  brisk  rise  In  busl^iess  and  no  substantial 
change  In  the  dominant  share  bought  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  NASA. 

To  be  sure,  this  |s  not  the  whole  story. 
Ling  has  bought  up;  a  string  of  nondefense 
companies  that  turn;  out  steel  sheets,  tennis 
rackets  and  packaged  hamburgers  among 
other  things.  Combined,  they  dwarf  his  size- 
able defense  subsldl^les. 

North  American,  tbe  big  plane  and  mis- 
sile maker,  mer-ed  ikst  year  with  Rockwell, 
a  conventional  prodttcer  of  parts  for  trucks, 
autos.  and  heavy  construction  equipment  as 
well  as  textile  loomi  Five  years  hence,  the 
company  expects  Its  Icommerclal  products  to 
be  generating  more  sales  than  Its  defense 
orders.  | 

Even  General  Dynamics,  which  was  fright- 
ened away  from  civilian  btislness  after  a  dis- 
astrous experience  with  Jet  airliners  a  few 
years  ago,  expects  tojwork  on  parts  for  other 
companies"  conimerc|al  planes  If  It  loses  too 
many  military  contrajctB. 

Moreover,  the  very  (corporate  divisions  that 
focus  on  Pentagon  business  have  all  made 
some  cautious  stabs  4t  nonmllltary  markets. 

None  of  this,  howfever,  detracts  from  the 
central  theme:  The]  great  aerospace  firms 
have  a  strong  appetite  for  military  business. 
They  look  forward  (jo  expanding,  not  con- 
tracting, their  sales  (n  this  sphere. 

WHICH   C^MES   nasT? 

To  what  extent  arei  these  expectations  self- 
fulfilling?  Do  new  weapons  systems  originate 
In  the  fertile  design  $hops  of  the  companies, 
then  to  be  sold  to  thie  Pentagon?  Or  are  the 
firms  simply  passive  contractors,  responding 
to  what  the  trade  cajlls  a  "military  require- 


ment?" In  sum.  Is  U 


an  Industrial  military 


or  a  miatary  Industrial  estebllshment? 

There  Is  no  simple  Answer  to  this  question. 
Indeed,  some  authorities  think  It  should 
more  properly  be  cslled  a  mlUtary-lndus- 
trlal-poUtlcal  comple;  [  to  account  for  the  In- 
fluential   Congressmen    who    press    require- 


ments on   the   Pentagon    and  contracts  on 
their  constituents. 

There  are  differences  even  within  the  same 
division  of  a  single  firm. 

For  example,  John  W.  Besslre,  the  manager 
for  pricing  at  General  Dynamics'  Port  Worth 
Division,  says: 

"We  try  to  foresee  the  requirements  the 
military  Is  going  to  have  three  years  off.  We 
work  with  their  requirements  people  and 
therefore  get  new  business." 

But  a  few  doors  away.  In  the  enormous 
plant  where  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  swlngwlng 
P-llls  are  quietly  produced  each  month,  the 
advanced  projects  director,  Richard  Adams, 
takes  a  different  view: 

"Things  are  too  systematized  at  the  Pen- 
tagon to  invent  weapons  systems  and  sell 
them  on  a  need.  Even  If  you  Invent  one,  all 
you  do  Is  give  the  military  an  Idea  and  you'll 
end  up  in  a  competition  (with  another  firm 
for  the  production  contract)." 

President  Moore  of  North  American  Rock- 
well's Aerospace  and  Systems  Group,  sees  the 
process  as  one  of  Joint  parenthood. 

"PEOPLE  GETTING  TOCETHEB" 

"A  new  system  usually  starts,"  he  says, 
"with  a  couple  of  military  and  Industry  peo- 
ple getting  together  to  discuss  common  prob- 
lems. By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  business 
comes  from  requirements  established  by  the 
Defense  Department  or  NASA." 

"But  It  Isn't  a  cafie  of  Industry  here"  (ges- 
turing with  one  arm  outstretched  to  the 
ground)  "and  the  Government  here"  (point- 
ing with  the  other  to  the  air).  "They  are 
Interacting  continuously  at  the  engineering 
level." 

One  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  Important 
civilian  officials  at  the  Pentagon  also  sees  the 
Initiating  process  as  a  seamless  web.  "Pres- 
sures to  spend  more  are  going  to  be  there," 
he  says.  In  part,  they  come  from  the  Industry 
selling  new  weapons  ideas,  he  thinks,  "and  in 
part  from  the  military  here." 

"Each  (military)  guy  has  his  own  piece, 
tactical,  antisubmarine,  strategic.  Each  guy 
gets  where  he  is  by  pushing  his  own  par- 
ticular thing.  Don't  forget,  too,  part  of  it  Is 
based  on  the  perception  of  needs  by  people 
In  Congress." 

If  the  origins  of  increased  defense  spending 
can't  be  Isolated  surglcaUy,  talks  with  the 
men  in  the  industry  make  it  clear  that  they 
are  expecting  enough  to  go  around  In  the 


years  after  Vietnam.  This  is  one  Important 
reason  why  Secretary  Clifford's  proposal 
that  they  turn  their  talents  to  social  prob- 
lems as  well  is  regarded  as  unnecessary  and 
unwise. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  Industry's  most  sophis- 
ticated men.  President  Atwood  of  North 
American  Rockwell,  remains  convinced  that 
Clifford's  speech  ""was  aimed  at  his  own  de- 
partment, at  small  business  firms — but  not 
really  at  us." 


(Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post,  Dec.  9 

1968] 
Detense  Fibms   Leery   or  Civilian   Work — 

■"No-RisK"  Contracts  Heighten  Appeal  op 

Arms  Business — II 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nolsslter) 
The  last  time  the  White  House  published 
a  detailed  review  of  the  economic  consequen- 
ces of  peace.  It  foresaw  a  future  rich  in 
profitable  social  opportunity  for  the  great 
aerospace  firms. 

"Today"8  defense  plants,"  it  said,  "often 
take  on  the  character  of  gigantic  Job  shops 
.  .  .  and  their  workers  are  quite  adaptable" 
to  similar  civilian  production.  Even  the  more 
specialized  engineers  and  scientists  are  com- 
pelled "to  adjust  to  frequent  and  rapid  shuts 
in  requirements." 

The  document,  ""The  Economic  Impact  of 
Defense  and  Disarmament,"  continued: 

"Several  new  disciplines — such  as  opera- 
tions research,  systems  engineering  and  com- 
puter technology — have  been  widely  used  in 
defense  R&D  and  strategic  weapons  pro- 
grams ...  It  is  likely  that  further  research 
would  demonstrate  the  utility  of  these  dis- 
ciplines in  solving  a  variety  of  problems  in 
such  nondefense  uses  as  Government  opera- 
tions, educational  technology,  the  design  and 
operation  of  multiple  purpose  water  resource 
projects,  and  the  design  of  urban  mass  trans- 
portation systems." 

Thus  armed  with  flexible  men,  blue  collar 
and  white,  reinforced  by  new  managerial 
techniques,  the  repwrt  reasoned: 

"If  there  are  large-scale  nondefense  re- 
search and  development  projects  .  .  .  many 
defense  contractors  should  be  and  will  be 
able  to  compete  effectively  for  such  contracts 
...  It  has  frequently  been  urged  that  the 
Government  undertake  large  new  research 
programs  in  such  fields  as  urban  transporta- 
tion, pollution  control,  oceanography, 
weather  forecasting,  methods  for  organizing 
medical  and  hospital  care  and  techniques 
of  education  .  .  .  Those  who  have  suggested 
the  undertakings  are  confident  that  existing 
defense  contractors  would  secure  many  of 
the  contracts  for  research  work." 

This  was  the  cumulative  wisdom  of  Gard- 
ner Ackley,  former  chairman  of  President 
Johnson's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
a  supporting  crew  from  Defense,  Labor,  Com- 
merce and  other  departments.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  July,  1965  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
has  not  been  Improved  upon  since. 

The  dociunent  was  reassuring  for  two  rea- 
sons. It  suggested  that  the  great  military 
contractors  easily  could  and  would  convert 
their  electronic  swords  into  social  plough- 
shares. It  implied  that  the  Nation,  there- 
fore, need  not  worry  about  an  industrial 
group  with  a  vested  interest  in  arms. 

Three  years  later,  many  of  the  aerospace 
companies  have  Indeed  dabbled  their  toes 
in  these  waters.  But,  as  an  extended  inquiry 
discloses,  they  have  found  the  temperature 
chilly  and  uninviting.  Several  aerospace  ex- 
ecutives like  to  think  they  can  someday  make 
what  one  former  Air  Force  general  calls  "meg- 
abucks"  In  commercial  and  social  markets. 
But  even  the  most  sanguine  think  that  day 
is  far  off.  As  a  result,  they  have  Invested 
little  of  their  time  and  less  of  their  stock- 
holders' money  pursuing  this  track. 

The  large  defense  contractors  see  no  need 
to  chase  commercial  chimeras;  they  expect 
and  are  planning  for  bigger  and  better  arms 
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business  once  Vietnam  is  out  of  the  way. 
More  Importantly,  the  Industry  wonders 
whether  the  techniques  required  to  build  an 
electronically  guided,  supersonic,  missile- 
equipped  Jet  plane  can  l)e  used  to  rebuUd 
ghettos  or  cleanse  the  air.  Moreover,  even  if 
the  skills  were  convertible,  there  Is  a  pre- 
vailing view  that  the  "megabucks"  would 
be  made  by  the  traditional  manufacturers, 
by  General  Motors  rather  than  General 
Dynamics. 

Dwlght  K.  Warner,  an  earnest  industrial 
engineer  who  is  the  manager  for  market 
analysis  of  General  Dynamics'  Oonvalr  Di- 
vision at  San  Diego,  says: 

"It's  hard  to  get  a  handle  on  this.  With  a 
military  system,  you  can  analyze  the  threat, 
the  mission,  the  required  speed  and  fire- 
power. These  are  measurable,  tangible 
things.  But  how  do  you  measure  the  goals  for 
New  Tork  City  or  Washington?  People  are 
not  homogeneous.  It's  hard  to  identify  the 
problem.  It's  such  an  emotional  thing. 
Plnally,  what  could  we  sell?  Mass  transpor- 
tation? General  Motors  and  the  others  have 
It  locked  up.  The  customer  we  have,  we  un- 
derstand   him    and    he    understands    us." 

Even  the  opUmlsts,  like  James  J.  Ling, 
chairman  of  the  multlbllllon-doUar  Llng- 
Temco-Vought,  says: 

"Systems  analysis  can  make  a  complete 
study  of  a  problem.  We  do  have  that  capabil- 
ity, we  do  have  that  talent.  But  whether  you 
can  become  a  hardware  manufacturer  de- 
pends on  the  case." 

The  distinction  is  crucial.  As  everybody  In 
the  special  world  of  aerospace  knows,  the 
money  is  in  the  "hardware,"  producing  the 
goods  and  not  the  design. 

HARD   task    KOR    slide    RULES 


As  engineer  Warner  suggested,  social  and 
commercial  problems  demand  an  under- 
standing of  human  behaviour  and  institu- 
tions that  doesn't  lend  Itself  easily  to  slide 
rules  and  computers.  Within  the  aerospace 
industry,  the  story  is  told  of  some  bright 
young  engineers  who  employed  systems 
analysis  to  design  an  optimum  machine  for 
extracting  coins  from  parking  meters.  They 
constructed  a  wonderous  armoured  vehicle 
that  removed,  stacked  and  sorted  the  money 
without  the  Intervention  of  human  hands. 
It  was,  they  properly  claimed,  absolutely 
thief-proof.  But  when  they  took  their  blue- 
print to  the  California  town  that  had  re- 
quested the  device,  it  was  turned  down  cold. 
Three  engineers  had  made  no  allowance  for 
the  20  per  cent  that  the  mayor's  son  had 
been  skimming  from  the  meters. 

TRW  Inc.,  a  comparatively  small  defense 
contractor,  is  one  of  the  more  ebullient  firms 
in  the  field.  It  recently  proclaimed:  "Tech- 
niques for  dealing  with  the  future,  together 
with  TRW's  long  experience  in  systems 
engineering,  are  now  being  applied  to  com- 
plex civil  problems." 

These  words  appeared  at  the  end  of  a 
.study  that  TRW  had  offered  to  the  state  of 
West  Virginia.  The  study  was  supposed  to 
answer,  among  other  things,  how  land  should 
be  assembled  for  new  cities  in  the  un- 
developed countryside  and  where  these  new 
towns  should  be  located.  The  systems  ana- 
lysts at  TRW  assumed  away  the  first  question 
bv  recommending  that  Federal  land  should 
be  taken  over.  They  then  proposed  a  site  "near 
enough  to  Washington,  D.C.,  so  that  it  can 
become  an  example  for  visiting  foreign 
statesmen."  Potential  government  clients  do 
not  find  this  sort  of  thing  very  helpful. 

There  is  a  telling  acronym  in  the  business, 
"  GIGO".  It  stands  for  "Garbage  in,  garbage 
out"  and  means  that  no  flow  chart,  no  com- 
puter will  produce  answers  better  than  the 
material  fed  into  them. 

experiment  in  CALirORNIA 

Two  Governors  of  California,  Edmund 
(Pat)  Brown  and  Ronald  Reagan,  have  en- 
couraged the  huge  aerospace  firms  in  their 
state  to  turn  their  attention  toward  non- 
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military  markets.  The  Governors'  concern  Is 
understandable;  California  receives  by  far 
the  largest  share  of  defense  contracts — $6.7 
billion  or  18  per  cent  of  the  national  total  in 
fiscal  1967 — and  someday  the  bonanza  might 
end.  So,  the  Governors  provided  funds  for 
defense  contractors  to  study  mass  transporta- 
tion, air  pollution  and  communications. 

The  outcome,  aerospace  men  agree,  was 
not  happy.  William  L.  Van  Horn,  director  of 
operations  for  General  Dynamics'  Convair 
Division  says : 

"We'd  never  specialized  in  these  areas.  We 
felt  that  the  universities  and  Rand  (the 
Rand  Corp.,  a  research  group)  could  contrib- 
ute more  than  we  could." 

Van  H«Ti  observes  that  his  company's 
difficulty  with  the  mass  transportation  study 
for  the  San  Francisco  region  was  one  any 
businessman  would  recognize. 

"We  found  there  was  no  customer.  The  area 
is  divided  Into  so  many  political  authorities, 
there  was  no  one  you  could  talk  to." 

North  American  Rockwell's  Aerospace  and 
Systems  Group  also  tackled  a  phase  of  the 
transport  study.  But  the  vice  president  for 
engineering  and  research,  Bernard  Haber, 
says  he  doubts  that  his  team  even  mapped 
out  the  relevant  boundaries. 

Under  the  aegis  of  an  Indulgent  military, 
aerospace  firms  have  l)ecome  accustomed  to 
surrounding  a  problem  with  scientists  and 
engineers.  For  California,  complains  Haber, 
"the  level  of  effort  was  too  low."  The  com- 
pany was  given  only  an  amount  equal  to  the 
annual  salaries  of  three  to  five  professionals 
compared  to  the  seventy  to  one  hundred  for 
which  It  gets  paid  on  a  new  plane. 

LOW  ECONOMIC  REWARDS 

The  disturbing  fact,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  aerospace  companies,  is  that  the  eco- 
nomic rewards  for  solving  civil  problems 
appear  to  be  low.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  the 
Industry  figures  that  if  It  earns  $20  mil- 
lion from  the  research  on  a  device.  It  will 
pick  up  $200  million  for  developing  and 
testing  it  and  $2  billion  in  production.  This 
is  why  everybody  says  that  "the  money  is 
in  the  hjurdware." 

But  many  aerospace  firms  suspect  that 
even  if  they  design  a  better  transport  sys- 
tem, more  conventional  corporations  will 
earn  the  big  money  from  producing  the  ve- 
hicles. A  case  in  point  is  Ling's  LTV  Aero- 
space. Its  Missiles  and  Space  Division  de- 
signed for  the  Marine  Corps  a  tough,  new 
eight-wheel  Jeep,  the  MACV.  LTV  earned 
$20  million  for  developing  the  vehicle  but 
lost  the  $200-mllllon  production  contract 
to  another  concern. 

There  is  another,  crucial  economic  con- 
sideration that  makes  civilian  work  unap- 
petizing. Quite  simply,  you  have  to  Invest 
your  own  money,  not  the  Government's, 
m  It.  Van  Horn  of  General  Dynamics  esti- 
mates that  for  every  $10  million  he  invests 
on  a  military  contract,  he  must  put  up  $100 
million  for  civilian  business  of  an  equal  size. 
Defense  contracting  is  a  peculiar  form  of 
enterprise  and  aerospace  firms  live  in  an 
oddly  protected  world.  They  are,  says  former 
Air  Force  Gen.  Robert  Richardson,  "no  risk" 
firms.  Richardson  dealt  with  them  for  several 
years  as  deputy  to  Gen.  Bernard  Schrlever, 
head  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command. 
Now,  he  works  for  Schrlever's  consulting 
firm  in  Rosslyn  and  has  received  a  liberal 
education  In  the  limitations  of  the  aero- 
space companies. 


AN  IDEA  THAT  FAILED 

He  and  Schrlever  had  elaborate  plans  to 
construct  a  '"General  Motors  of  building" 
from  aerospace  talent  and  turn  it  loose  to 
create  "optlmtim  communities."  He  still 
thinks  that  systems  analysis  techniques  can 
"build  environments  a  hell  of  a  lot  better 
than  the  guy  who  scribbles  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope."  But  he  has  concluded  that 
the  ""no  risk"  nature  of  the  aerospace  firms 
disqualifies  them  from  this  undertaking.  He 
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and  Schrlever  now  hope  to  teach  their  tech- 
niques to  traditional  building  firms. 

What  Richardson  means  by  "no  risk"  Is 
this:  Typically,  aerospace  companies  do  not 
spend  their  own  money  to  build  plants; 
they  lease  factories  constructed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. LTV  Aerospace,  for  example,  uses 
6.7  million  square  feet  of  office,  plant  and 
laboratory  space;  It  owns  only  70,000  feet 
or  a  shade  more  than  1  per  cent. 

Much  of  the  elaborate  equipment  In  aero- 
space factories  Is  also  Government-financed. 
General  Dynamics  put  $20  million  into  Its 
Convair  plant  at  San  Diego  and  the  Gov- 
ernment matched  this  with  $20  million 
worth  of  machines. 

Defense  contracts  themselves  are  complex 
affairs,  but  in  general,  they  provide  liberal 
allowances  if  the  cost  of  a  weapons  system 
exceeds  the  estimated  price— and  it  usually 
does,  by  a  suljstantial  margin. 

The  heady  days  of  World  War  II  and  its 
cost-plus  contracts  are  over.  But  even  under 
the  so-called  "fixed  price"  agreements  now 
in  vogue,  the  Government  will  underwrite  as 
much  as  three-quarters  of  any  unexpected 
cost  up  to  some  pre-determined  ceiling. 

PRODUCTION    LINE    UNDERWRITTEN 

Finally,  the  Government  finances  the  pro- 
duction line  Itself.  It  does  not  wait  for  de- 
livery before  paying  for  weaopns  systems  but 
provides  'progress  payments"  during  the 
various  stages  of  construction. 

Many  authorities  insist  that  there  is  no 
other  way  to  finance  the  exotic  Items  that 
aerospace  firms  make,  that  no  conventional 
firm  would  spend  its  own  money  to  build  a 
relatively  few  copies  of  an  extremely  high- 
cost  Item  that  can  be  sold  to  only  one  cus- 
tomer. But  this  hothouse  environment 
hardly  equips  aerospace  firms  for  the  com- 
petitive rigors  of  commercial  or  civilian 
markets. 

John  R.  Moore,  the  president,  of  North 
American  Rockwell's  Aerospace  and  Systems 
Group,  drove  the  point  home  in  a  discussion 
of  the  conditions  his  company  would  require 
to  undertake,  for  example,  a  high-speed 
transit  system. 

"If  the  Government  provided  the  risk  capi- 
tal," he  said,  ""and  if  the  vehicle  contained 
enough  technology  or  patentable  elements  so 
that  we  could  close  out  other  producers  and 
If  we  cotild  market  It,  then  It  would  be 
viable." 

But  where,  outside  of  the  Pentagon,  can 
such  conditions  be  met? 

Despite  all  these  obstacles,  there  is  a 
nagging  belief  in  the  industry  that  It  should 
widen  Its  scope.  The  Washington  representa- 
tives of  the  major  aerospace  firms  are  a  spe- 
cial sotirce  of  Internal  pressure,  urging  their 
companies  to  explore  the  prospects  for  earn- 
ing the  growing  sums  of  Federal  money  they 
foresee  will  be  spent  on  slums,  schools,  pol- 
lution and  the  like. 

At  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
the  Federal-State  agency  charged  with  reviv- 
ing the  impoverished  areas  of  13  states,  the 
executive  director,  Ralph  Wldner,  reports, 
•"We  have  been  drawing  aerospace  people  like 
flies."  Several  companies,  like  TRW  Inc.,  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  contracts  dealing 
with  the  broad  spectrum  of  problems  with 
which  the  Commission  Is  grappling. 

Wldner  is  a  hopeful  sceptic,  doubtful  that 
defense  management  techniques  now  can 
make  a  major  contribution  but  convinced 
that  someday  they  will.  His  Commission  Is 
financing  a  proposal  from  North  American 
Rockwell  to  build  some  small  clinics  and 
other  health  facilities.  The  modest  experi- 
ment will  work  if  the  company  can  do  the 
Job  cheaper  and  faster  than  traditional  firms. 


MERCER  EVED  CIVILIAN  MARKETS 

So,  too.  North  America  Itself,  primarily  a 
defense  contractor,  merged  last  year  with 
Rockwell,  chiefly  <»  maker  of  vehicle  parts. 
The  company  now  talks  hopefully  of  fusing 
North    American's    technological    sklU    with 
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Rockwell's  cotimerclal  aptitude  and  thereby 
widening  marl^eta  for  both. 

Even  General  Dynamlca,  the  most  solidly 
entrenched  in  defense  work  Is  taking  a  cau- 
tloios  look  at  other  markets.  About  500  of  the 
scientists  and ;  engineers  at  Its  San  Diego 
complex,  perhaps  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
payroll,  are  en|;aged  on  oceanographlc  prob- 
lems. The  firm  Is  very  proud  of  a  computer- 
ized buoy  It  has  designed,  constructed  and 
stationed  at  sei.  The  buoy  periodically  feeds 
back  data  on  current  flows,  temperatures, 
salinity  and  o  her  useful  hydrographlc  In- 
formation. 

At  LTV  Ae'ospace.  President  W.  Paul 
Thayer  is  resUessly  searching  for  nonde- 
fense  business,  too.  He  plans  to  Increase  from 
5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  the  share  of  research 
money  his  comlpany  now  spends  on  civilian 
markets. 

Even  companies  that  are  dubious  about 
their  ability  to  exploit  new  designs  In  non- 
defense  areas  t  link  they  see  a  possible  way 
out.  As  that  miister  of  conglomerates,  James 
Ling  puts  It,  '  I  frankly  don't  see  how  we 
could  tackle  things  like  urban  renewal  or 
pollution.  But  we  could  buy  a  company  to 
do  It." 

The  Industry  may  or  may  not  draw  some 
comfdrt  from  tie  Rand  Corp..  a  striking  case 
of  forbed  conveislon.  Essentially  an  Air  Force 
"think  tank,"  Rmd  was  compelled  to  modify 
Its  ways  when  Congress  placed  a  celling  on 
the  funds  that  Oovemment  agencies  could 
spend  with  such  research  centers.  Today, 
says  Henry  Row(en,  the  scholarly  former  as- 
sistant secereta^y  of  defense  who  now  pre- 
sides over  Rand's  fortunes,  the  corporation 
Is  earning  about  one-flfth  of  Its  $25  mlUlon  In 
fees  each  year  |rrom  civilian  work. 

FROM  ,iIH  TRAFFIC  TO  CRIMK 

Its  engineers,  physicists,  economists, 
lawyers  and  others  are  exploring  congestion 
m  the  air  lanes  over  New  York,  technology 
and  the  press,  <ilme  In  New  York  City  and 
other  matters  outside  Rand's  familiar  path. 
Albert  Wohlstetter.  a  prominent  war  games 
theorist,  sits  at  fi&nd  and  looks  at  the  com- 
parative econonllc  situation  of  whites  and 
Negroes.  This  Is  much  Uke  turning  Herman 
Kahn  loose  on  i  study  of  the  stability  of 
Keynes'  consunajtlon   function. 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  Rand's 
shift.  As  Rowan  says:  "There's  been  a  big 
change  in  attitude  In  the  last  ten  years. 
Vietnam  turned  off  a  lot  of  specialists,  par- 
ticularly the  yojnger  ones  with  no  career 
commitments."  ::n  other  words,  to  attract 
young  scholars,  1  Land  must  offer  them  some- 
thing besides  plotting  scenarios  for  global 
holocaust. 

Rand,  of  cours;.  is  not  General  Dynamics, 
and  the  Congres  ilonal  celling  was  a  power- 
ful spur  for  change.  President  Rowen  Is  a 
great  admirer  ol  the  aerospace  firms  with 
which  he  once  d(!alt— "they  really  are  smart 
guys  with  a  resf  ect  for  the  Intellect."  But 
even  he  Is  of  twii  minds  about  their  ability 
to  move  out  of  de:  ense  markets. 

"They're  really  good  at  one  product,"  he 
says,  "a  product  )f  high  quality  engineering 
with  a  lot  of  science  built  Into  It.  They  don't 
have  long  production  runs— 500  copies  of 
anything  Is  a  long  one.  So  they  are  good  at 
airplanes,  mlssilei .  space  vehicles,  electronics 
There's  little  relationship  between  that  and 
any  condition  in  t  tie  cities." 
But  he  goes  on : 

"They  have  learned  how  to  mobUlze  a  lot 
of  engineering  talent  and  this  Is  generallz- 
able.  Give  them  problems  on  the  physical 
side,  not  the  soc  al.  problems  In  transit  or 
pollution  and  nuybe  they'll  do  poorly  but 
they'll  do  a  lot  better  than  the  rest  of 
American  Industry" 

However,  he  ad  Is,  "It  Is  unreal  to  expect 
them  to  make  any  significant  contribution  In 
a  short  time." 


INDUSTRY 

This  conclusion 
At  General  Dynaiiilcs 
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Richard  E.  Adams,  the  director  of  advanced 
projects,  goes  to  a  blackboard  and  plots  on  a 
time  scale  the  prospects  for  defense  and 
civilian  business.  Par  out  to  the  right,  he 
draws  a  slowly  widening  band  of  civilian 
orders. 

Adams  Is  one  of  the  few  industry  men 
encountered  In  this  survey  who  thinks  that 
someday  there  will  be  International  agree- 
ments Umltlng  missiles  and  other  weapons. 
So,  he  began  working  on  a  schematic  study 

to  determine  which  df  several  social  areas 

mass  transit,  waste  disposal — offered  the 
most  profitable  prospect  for  his  company.  His 
superiors,  however,  cut  the  project  short. 

The  company,  he  says,  'Is  unwilling  to 
forego  opportunities  on  programs  that  look 
real  for  something  way  out  In  the  future." 

In  the  Los  Angeles  executive  suites  of 
North  American  Rockwell's  defense  arm 
officials  talk  seriously  of  "looking  hard"  at 
pollution,  exploiting  the  ocean  beds  and 
other  non-mlUtary  work.  But  President 
Moore  of  the  Aerospace  and  Systems  Group 
readily  acknowledges  that  this  effort  has  a 
low  priority  because  he  can  see  "no  payoffs 
until  the  late  70s  or  80s." 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  major  producers 
of  sophisticated  weaponry  will  continue  to 
devote  some  time  and  money  to  tentative 
forays  Into  non-defense  business.  But  their 
words  and  plans  make  It  clear  that  the  bulk 
of  their  resources  will  be  spent  on  the  devel- 
opment and  promotion  of  new  arms.  The 
assumptions  of  Ackley  and  other  official 
thinkers  have  no  resonance  In  the  cool,  clean 
plants  where  the  areospace  men  bend  their 
talents  to  what  they  know  best,  the  produc- 
tion of  Increasingly  awesome  Instruments  of 
destruction. 
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NEW   HOPE  FOR  CONSUMERS 


I^ISPLAYS   CONFTOENCE 

is  echoed  In  the  Industry. 
Port  Worth  Division, 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speakfer,  recently  President  Nixon 
selected  a  fellow  Pennsylvanlan  to  serve 
as  his  fulltime  special  assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  She  is  Mrs.  Virginia  H. 
Knauer,  who  has.  in  effect,  been  pro- 
moted to  this  national  ofiQce  from  a 
similar  position  she  has  held  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  some  14  months. 

I  am  pleased  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  Mrs.  Knauer.  I  believe  that  she 
brings  to  this  vital  advisory  post  a  sin- 
cere determination  to  defend  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  American  consumer.  She  has 
demonstrated  In  Pennsylvania  that  she 
can  perform  effectively  as  the  consumer's 
spokesman  in  consumer  affairs. 

Largely  because  of  Mrs.  Knauer's 
efforts,  Pennsylvania  is  investigating  and 
taking  legal  action  to  stop  deceptive  and 
fraudulent  sales  practices  of  magazine 
subscription  sales  companies.  She  is  well 
aware  of  the  unscrupulous  tactics  util- 
ized by  many  magazine  subscription  sales 
organizations  in  their  dealings  with  con- 
sumers. 

Her  firsthand  knowledge  of  this  situa- 
tion, I  am  certain,  will  serve  to  focus  due 
Federal  concern  on  subscription  sales 
frauds  on  a  nationwide  basis.  The  prob- 
lems she  has  experienced  in  Pennsylvania 
are  prevalent  all  across  the  country. 

Furthermore,  the  deceptive  sales  prac- 
tices of  certain  American  businesses 

particularly  those  engaged  in  sales  of 


some  encyclopedias — are  smearing  the 
image  of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  around  the  world.  I  was  appalled 
recently  to  learn  of  the  scandal  involving 
American  encyclopedia  companies  which 
has  been  running  rampant  in  Sweden  for 
several  years. 

I  wish  Mrs.  Knauer  well  as  she  begins 
a  most  necessary  and  extremely  difficult 
task.  Her  efforts,  however,  will  be  richly 
rewarded    in    the   knowledge    that   the 
American  consumer  is  getting  a  fair  deal 
in  the  marketplace  and  at  his  own  door- 
stoop,  and  that  American  businesses  are 
dealing  honestly  with  consumers  around 
the  world.  I  should  like  to  include  in  the 
Record    at    this    point    the    Christian 
Science  Monitor's  recent  article  on  Mrs 
Knauer's  appointment: 
Mrs.  Virginia  Knaueb  Comes  on  Consumer 
Scene 
(By  Josephine  Ripley) 
President    Nixon's    appointment    of    Mrs 
Virginia  H.  Knauer  (pronounced  now-er)  as 
full-time  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  consumer  Affairs  would  seem  to  Indicate 
that  consumer  Issues  are  to  receive  the  same 
close  attention  In  White  House  councils  to- 
day  as  they  did  in  the  previous  administra- 
tion. 

Thus  there  appears  to  have  been  a  reas- 
sessment  of  the  role  of  consumer  adviser  since 
the  appointment  In  February,  of  Miss  Willie 
Mae  Rogers  of  Good  Housekeeping  maga- 
zine who  was  to  serve  only  as  a  part-time 
nonsalarled  consumer  consultant  to  the 
President. 

Miss  Rogers  resigned  four  days  later  follow- 
ing widespread  criticism  of  her  appointment 
Mrs.  Knauer  comes  on  the  scene  with  aU 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  office  formerly  held 
by  Miss  Betty  Purness,  Including  her  title 
her  position  as  chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests  and  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council.  ' 

Mrs.  Knauer  made  a  smooth,  poised  debut 
before  television  cameras  at  the  White  House 
press  conference  Immediately  following  her 
appointment.  Never  at  a  loss  for  words  she 
always  seemed  to  find  the  right  ones. 

After  all.  consumer  Issues  are  not  new  to 
her.  She  has  been  dealing  with  them  for  the 
past  14  months  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Consumer  Protection  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

She  had  high  praise  for  Miss  Purness.  say- 
ing, "I  think  Miss  Purness  did  a  fantastic 
Job  In  communicating  with  the  public  and 
making  clear  the  administration's  deep  con- 
cern for  the  weUare  of  the  consumer. 
"And  I  expect  to  do  the  very  same  thing. " 
If  this  Includes  speaking  on  behalf  of 
consumer  legislation  before  congressional 
committees,  she  will  make  such  appearances 
when  they  are  called  for. 

Further  underiinlng  current  White  House 
thinking  on  consumer  affairs,  she  described 
President  Nixon  as  "devoted  and  dedicated  to 
the  Idea  that  this  administration  shall  repre- 
sent consumer  needs  at  the  highest  level" 

AS  SHE  SEES  THE  JOB 

Her  Job.  as  she  sees  It,  will  be  "to  advise 
the  President  on  matters  of  consumer  In- 
terest and  also  to  represent  consumers  them- 
selves at  the  highest  level  of  government." 

Her  first  assignment  wUl  be  the  same  as 
that  which  Miss  Rogers  was  to  undertake. 
Tha*-  Is,  an  evaluation  of  existing  consumer 
programs  within  the  various  government 
departments. 

The  purpose  is  to  make  sure  that  these 
programs  "are  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
consumers,"  to  determine  whether  there  Is 
duplication  and  to  find  out  If  they  "are 
really  doing  what  they  were  designed  to  do." 

Mrs.  Knauer's  political  savvy  comes  from 
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experience.  She  served  eight  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  City  Council  and  was 
the  first  Republican  woman  to  be  elected 
councllman-at-large. 

Consumer  groups  are  reacting  cautiously 
to  her  appointment.  She  Is  not  widely  known 
outside  her  state.  Some  say  they  are  glad 
she  Is  not  "another  home  economist"  which 
was  one  of  the  criticisms  of  Miss  Rogers. 

Not  that  consumer  organizations  have 
anything  against  home  economists.  It  is  just 
that  they  would  prefer  to  see  this  Job  In  the 
hands  of  someone  more  familiar  with  the 
legislative  processes. 

There  was  prompt  and  favorable  reaction 
to  the  appointment  from  Capitol  Hill  where 
Sen.  Frank  E.  Moss  (D)  of  Utah,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  subcommittee  for  consumers 
saw  It  as  evidence  of  the  President's  inten- 
tion to  "preserve  the  consumer  post  as  a 
significant  pillar  of  his  administration." 

Mrs.  Knauer  has  been  closely  concerned 
with  consvimer  legislation  passed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  and  backed  by 
Republican  Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer  who 
has  said  he  does  not  feel  that  consumer 
Issues  should  be  left  to  the  Democrats. 
president  says  little 

President  Nixon  has  said  little,  if  any- 
thing, on  consumer  subjects  since  his  elec- 
tion. So  far  as  Is  known,  no  consumer  mes- 
sage will  go  to  Congress  in  the  near  future. 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  set  the 
precedent  for  such  messages  and  many  con- 
sumer bills  were  passed  by  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

In  a  statement  published  In  Business  Week 
before  the  election,  the  President  said  he 
felt  that  "consumer  interest  Is  far  too  basic 
to  be  left  In  the  hands  of  a  single  adviser. 
In  the  next  Republican  administration.  It 
win  be  the  explicit  responsibility  of  every 
department  and  agency  head  to  foster  con- 
sumer welfare." 

This  was  taken  to  Indicate,  at  that  time, 
that  the  White  House  consumer  office  would 
be  abolished.  But  this  has  not  happened  and 
Mrs.  Knauer  will  soon  take  up  her  duties 
In  offices  In  the  Executive  Office  Building, 
adjacent   to   the   White   House. 

Mrs.  Knauer  will  establish  residence  in 
Washington.  Her  husband  Is  Wllhelm  F. 
Knauer,  a  Philadelphia  attorney.  They  have 
two  children  and  one  seven-year-old  grand- 
daughter. Mrs.  Knauer  will  receive  a  salary 
of  $28,000  in  her  new  post. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ENVIRON- 
MENT: AN  EXPERIMENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washing- 
ton is  our  Nation's  showcase  to  the  world 
as  well  as  its  capital.  When  such 
trimiped-up  and  emotional  issues  as 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  being  publicized  aroimd  the  coimtry. 
our  citizens  are  never  reminded  that  the 
District  never  has,  never  can,  and  never 
will  pay  its  own  way,  Washington  exists 
only  as  a  Federal  Capitol — it  is  here  to 
house  our  Government  and  to  serve  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  The  taxpayers  pay 
its  bills,  and  the  elected  national  repre- 
sentatives should  properly  run  it — just  as 
article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution, 
including  the  District  together  with 
"forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  dock- 
yards" plainly  provides. 

From  time  to  time,  we  hear  anguished 
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screams  of  "police  brutality" — ^louder  and 
louder  demands  for  trial  boards  to  harass 
and  hamper  honest  local  police — more 
and  sadder  crocodile  tears  for  the  "juve- 
niles" and  the  "underprivileged  minori- 
ties" whose  crimes  of  violence  prey  on  in- 
nocent citizens — and  better  and  better 
"constitutional"  protection  for  the  vilest 
criminals,  the  filthiest  obscenities,  and 
the  most  obvious  subversion. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  am  inserting 
several  clippings  from  Washington  news- 
papers during  the  last  3  weeks. 

Decent  Americans  will  surely  agree 
that  there  is  something  very  wrong  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  when  a  veteran  police 
officer  feels  it  necessary  to  go  armed  in 
his  own  neighborhood;  when  an  olBcer 
with  19  years  service  in  keeping  peace  is 
given  immediate  "administrative  leave" 
for  shooting  a  fleeing  two-time  rapist 
caught  in  the  act;  when  the  Mayor  an- 
nounces his  displeasure  and  suggests  re- 
trial of  two  officers  found  not  guilty  by  a 
police  trial  board;  when  a  rapist  walks 
free  because  his  distraught  victim  kills 
herself — and  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  leave  no  evidence  for  trial;  and 
finally,  when  a  juvenile  in  the  custody  of 
U.S.  marshals  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia jail  finds  himself  "homosexually 
raped" — with  medical  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate his  story — by  a  dozen  adult  cell- 
mates. 

Washington  has  frequently  been  cast 
in  the  role  of  an  "experiment"  in  various 
things — integration  of  schools,  self-gov- 
ernment, total  franchise.  Has  not  this  ex- 
periment of  letting  the  inmates  take  over 
the  supervision  of  the  asylum  demon- 
strated that  it  should  be  terminated 
forthwith,  lest  the  next  3  weeks  be  worse 
than  the  last? 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  2,  1969] 
Police  Bullet  Kills  Boy,  15,  at  Rape  Scene 

A  15-year-old  Anacostla  youth  was  shot  to 
death  by  a  District  policeman  early  today  as 
he  was  fleeing  the  scene  of  the  rape  of  a  69- 
year-old  widow  In  Congress  Heights. 

Police  identified  him  as  Edward  William 
Rawllngs  of  4000  Livingston  Road  SE. 

His  family  described  the  youth,  who  at- 
tended Hart  Junior  High  School,  as  some- 
thing of  a  "loner"  but  seemed  Incredulous 
that  he  had  been  Involved  In  such  a  case. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  officer 
who  shot  the  youth,  Victor  Kuklls,  said  he 
entered  the  house  In  response  to  a  neigh- 
bor's call  and  found  the  youth  Inside  and  the 
woman  stripped  nude  on  the  floor.  Kuklls  said 
the  youth  headed  for  the  front  door,  and  he 
ordered  him  to  halt  several  times.  The  youth 
had  unlocked  two  locks  and  was  turning 
around  when  Kuklls  fired  twice,  police  said. 
One  shot  went  Into  the  door  jamb,  but  an- 
other hit  Rawllngs  In  the  right  side.  He  was 
pronounced  dead  at  Hadley  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

Kuklls,  sent  to  the  scene  after  neighbors 
reported  a  woman  screaming,  said  that  he 
could  not  enter  by  the  front  door  because  It 
was  stUl  locked,  but  was  able  to  get  in 
through  the  back  door  which  had  been  left 
ajar  by  the  Intruder,  police  said. 

Kuklls  reported  that  the  widow  had  par- 
tially wrecked  the  living  room  In  her  des- 
perate efforts  to  fend  off  her  assailant. 

The  widow  told  police  she  had  been  talking 
on  the  telephone  and  getting  ready  to  go  to 
church  today,  and  had  not  heard  the  Intruder 
come  into  her  home.  She  looked  up  and  saw 
him  In  her  living  room,  carrying  a  knife  and 
demanding  money. 
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She  told  police  she  gave  him  all  the  money 
she  had — $1 — and  then  the  Intruder  told  he? 
he  was  going  to  rape  her. 

The  woman  was  bruised  during  the  strug- 
gle and  was  screaming  Incoherently  when 
Kuklls  entered,  but  police  reported  there 
were  no  knife  wounds.  The  assailant  had  the 
knife  In  his  hand  with  the  blade  out  when 
he  first  demanded  money,  police  reported. 

The  weapon,  a  pocketknlfe,  was  found  In 
the  youth's  pocket  along  with  a  81  bill,  police 
said. 

Rawllngs.  a  Negro,  had  no  record  here  as  a 
Juvenile,  authorities  reported. 

Police  said  the  youth  was  about  6  feet  tall 
and  weighed  about  150  to  160  pounds. 

Rawllngs  was  Identified  at  the  D.C.  Morgue 
by  friends  of  the  family. 

The  shooting  occurred  at  12:01  a.m.  and 
the  department  placed  Kuklls,  who  is  white, 
on  administrative  leave  with  pay  at  1:40 
a.m.,  under  administrative  procedures  or- 
dered by  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  earlier 
this  year.  Kuklls,  44,  has  been  a  police  officer 
here  for  19  years. 

Young  Rawllngs  lived  with  his  mother  and 
sister  In  a  thlrd-fioor  apartment  of  a  red- 
brick building  facing  the  Oxon  Run  Park. 

Mrs.  Arllzzle  Rawllngs,  who  makes  Vene- 
tian blinds  for  a  firm  in  Northwest  Washing- 
ton, expressed  disbelief  that  her  son  could 
have  done  what  homicide  detectives  de- 
scribed to  her  early  today, 

"I'd  like  to  find  out  what  happened  be- 
cause I  don't  believe  a  15-year-old  boy  could 
do  anything  like  that,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Rawllngs  and  her  daughter  Brenda, 
16,  as  well  as  neighbors  and  teen-age  friends, 
described  the  boy  as  something  of  a  loner. 

"He  was  very  quiet,"  was  the  general 
comment. 

His  mother  said  he  liked  to  play  his  elec- 
tric guitar,  always  alone,  and  Infrequently 
left  the  house  except  for  school.  His  attend- 
ance In  the  eighth  grade  at  Hart  was  fairly 
regular,  his  family  reported.  He  had  failed  a 
grade  or  two  In  Richmond,  Va.,  where  the 
family  lived  until  14  months  ago,  they  said, 
Edward's  father,  now  separated  from  the 
family,  lives  In  Richmond. 

They  said  Edward  returned  to  Richmond 
to  visit  a  girlfriend  and  other  close  friends 
nearly  every  other  weekend.  He  seemed  not 
to  have  any  close  friends  here,  they  added. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  3,  1969] 
Second  Rape  Linked  to  Slain  Youth 
A  54-year-old  Anacostla  woman  has  Identi- 
fied the  15-year-old  youth  slain  as  he  fled  the 
scene  of  a  rape  yesterday  as  the  person  who 
robbed  and  raped  her  In  her  home  In  the 
same  general  neighborhood  two  weeks  ago, 
police  said  today. 

The  youth,  Edward  William  Rawllngs  of 
4040  Livingston  St.  SE,  was  shot  to  death  by 
Metropolitan  Police  Officer  Victor  Kuklls  at 
the  scene  of  a  rape  and  robbery  of  a  69-year- 
old  widow.  The  police  officer  said  the  youth, 
who  was  armed  with  a  knife,  refused  repeated 
orders  to  halt. 

Homicide  Squad  Lt.  Patrick  Burke  reported 
that  the  attack  on  the  54-year-old  Anacostla 
woman  occurred  a  block  and  a  half  away 
from  the  scene  of  yesterday's  case. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr.  9, 

1969] 
Prosecution  of  Suspect  Now   in  Doubt — 

Virginia     Rape     Case     Complaint     Kills 

Self 

A  woman  cabdrlver,  who  reported  she  was 
raped  by  a  passenger  10  days  ago,  shot  and 
killed  herself  in  her  apartment  Sunday  after- 
noon, after  brooding  with  a  friend  about  what 
she  said  had  happened,  Alexandria  police 
said  today, 

AlexEmdrla  Commonwealth  Atty.  Early 
Wagner  identified  the  suspect  In  the  case  as 
Moses  Alexander  Currte,  20,  Negro,  of  Alexan- 
dria, said  today  he  did  not  know  whether  It 
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now  would  b«  {possible  to  bring  the  rape 
charge  to  co\irt. 

"PoUce  are  Infestlgatlng  to  see  If  medical 
evidence,  and  stajcements  made  by  Miss  Moore 
to  police  are  enough  to  bring  this  case  against 
this  man,"  Mr.  Wagner  said. 

Police  said  Doris  Jean  Moore.  30.  white,  a 
driver  for  Yellowi  Cab,  picked  up  two  men  at 
about  3:15  a.m.  in  Alexandria  and  took  one 
to  the  city's  tralni  station. 

PoUce  said  tie  second  man.  reportedly 
asked  to  be  takeri  to  Episcopal  High  School, 
at  King  and  Quaker  streets,  but  pulled  a 
razor,  climbed  Into  the  front  seat  and  forced 
Miss  Moore  to  dfllve  to  the  4400  block  of  W. 
Braddock  Road,  ^here  the  alleged  attack  oc- 


curred 

Police  said  Mr 
as  a  cook  at  the 
lists  his  address  t^ere 


Currle,  lists  his  occupation 
Episcopal  High  School  and 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 

^pr.  8.  19691 
Alixandria  Tragmdt:  Rapb  Victim.  30.  gn.T.«i 
SrLF 
A  woman  cab  arlver  who  police  said  was 
raped  by  a  passepger  10  days  ago  shot  and 
killed  herself  la  her  apartment  Sunday, 
AiexandtTft  pollcej  reported  today. 

The  woman.  Oorla  Jean  Moore,  30.  shot 
herself  In  the  ch^st  with  a  .22-callber  pistol 
at  5:03  a.m.  In  ;the  presence  of  a  friend, 
police  said.  Theyi  said  she  had  been  upset 
since  the  attack. 

The  attack  occurred  on  March  29  after  she 
had  picked  up  two  passengers  at  Duke  and 
Alfred  Streets  at|  3  a.m.  She  took  one  to 
Union  Station  InjAlexandrla  and  the  other, 
giving  a  destlnat^n  In  western  Alexandria! 
pulled  a  knife  ai^  raped  her. 

A  20-year-old  ^uspect  has  been  appre- 
hended and  held  j  for  action  from  a  grand 
Jury  on  a  charge  of  rape,  police  had  pre- 
viously reported. 

On  Sunday.  poBce  said.  Miss  Moore,  was 
talking  to  a  male  friend  as  they  were  sitting 
apartment.    Two    other 
t  In  another  room.  Miss 
set  and  became  more  so, 
,    herself,  police  said.  She 
mentioned  the  rade  at  the  time,  police  were 
told. 

to  console  her.  but  with- 
out warning  she  went  to  a  closet,  got  the 
pistol  and  shot  herself  before  the  friend 
knew  what  she  vas  doing,  according  to 
police. 
The   friend   callel   for  help,   but   she   was 

at    Alexandria    Hospital. 

death    as    an    apparent 


on    a    sofa    In    he 
women  were  pres 
Moore  had  been 
threatening  to  kit 


pronounced  dead 
Police  listed  the 
suicide. 

Clifford  Purman 


manager  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  Alexandrli  Yellow  Cab.  Inc..  said 
the  victim  was  a  "ilce  young  lady,"  describ- 
ing her  as  "real  dependable — a  hard  worker." 
After  she  was  as^ulted  she  was  switched 
"  ~       driving,  he  said. 


from  night  to  day 


Purman  said  Ye  low   Cab   has  two  other 


women  drivers,  but 


is 


no  place  for  a  woman  to  be 


more — this 
driving." 

Commonwealth's  JAtty.  Earl  P.  Wagner  said 
today  he  doubts  he  will  be  able  to  prosecute 
the  rape  suspect  now  that  the  complaining 
witness  Is  dead. 

"It  looks  like  thi(  end  of  the  thing."  he 
said.  "It's  a  right  iierlous  case  and  a  right 
sad  one" 


(Prom  the 

Two    ExONKKATli 


(  EvenI  ng 


Sources  close  to 
ton  report  he  plans 
retrial   of   two 
of  mistreating  a 
last  June. 

The  sources  said 
disturbed"  by  the 
Police   Trial   Board 


'I  don't  hire  them  any 


Star,  Apr.  8,  1969] 

PoucE  Pace  Boaro 
Retriai, 

W  ayor  Walter  E.  Washlng- 

to  order  a  departmental 

policemen  who  were  cleared 

motorcyclist  they  arrested 


Wayor  Washington  "was 

decision  of  a  three-man 

that  found  the  pair  of 
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14th  Precinct  patrolmen  not  guilty  In  Pebru- 
ary.  The  officers  in  the  case  are  William  B. 
Caton  and  Alfred  W.  Polkman. 

They  were  accused  of  wounding  Marvin  D 
Vincent,  33,  of  the  5000  block  of  Hayes  Street 
NE,  four  times  during  a  bullet-riddled  chase, 
struggle  and  arrest  that  ended  In  the  dark- 
ened stairway  of  his  brother's  house. 

Both  officers  were  charged  with  using  ex- 
cessive force  in  arresting  Vincent.  Polkman 
also  was  charged  with  conduct  unbecoming 
an  officer  in  accldentafly  shooting  the  vic- 
tim. Caton  in  addition  was  charged  with  un- 
authorized use  of  his  revolver,  disobedience 
of  a  police  order  and  conduct  unbecoming 
a  gentleman. 

Caton,  according  to  testimony  at  the  Trial 
Board  hearing,  shot  at  Vincent  from  the 
scout  car  during  the  chase. 

The  Incident  occurred  the  night  of  June  6. 
1968.  when  the  policemen  stopped  Vincent 
because  his  motorcycle  appeared  to  have  al- 
tered tags  on  it.  When  he  couldn't  produce 
a  registration  for  the  vehicle,  he  was  ordered 
to  drive  ahead  of  them  to  the  14th  Precinct 
station  house. 

However,  the  officers  reported,  Vincent 
raced  off.  Caton  admitted  firing  at  the  motor- 
cycUst,  hitting  him  once.  Polkman  was  driv- 
ing. During  the  ensuing  struggle,  Vincent 
was  hit  accidentally  by  bullets  from  the 
guns  of  both  officers.  He  was  wounded  In 
the  ankle,  lower  back,  stomach  and  chest. 
He  escaped  but  later  gave  himself  up  to  the 
U.S.  marshal. 

(Prom  the  Sunday  Star.  Apr.  20.  1969] 
Ldtz  Granttd  Jury  Trial  on  Gun 
Charge 
Retired  DC  Deputy  Police  Chief  Clarence 
H.  Lutz,  exonerated  by  a  coroner's  Jury  Fri- 
day  In   the  fatal   shooting  of  a   16-year-old 
youth  during  a  holdup  attempt,  pleaded  not 
guilty  yesterday  to  a  misdemeanor  charge  of 
carrying  a  dangerous  weapon. 

Lutz  was  granted  a  Jury  trial  June  9  by 
Court  of  General  Sessions  Judge  Edward  A. 
3eard  yesterday  after  appearing  with  attorney 
Joel  Flnkelsteln. 

U.S.  Attorney  David  Bress  said  yesterday 
that  no  determination  has  been  made  as  to 
whether  the  shooting  case  would  be  presented 
to  a  grand  jury. 

Police  said  the  shooting  victim,  described 
as  more  than  6  feet  tall  ard  weighing  195 
pounds,  was  Henry  Gross  Jr.  of  the  4900 
block  of  9th  Street  NW.  He  was  shot  once  in 
the  stomach  by  Lutz  when  he  and  another 
youth  attempted  to  rob  the  retired  police- 
man at  gunpoint  as  he  entered  his  car  at 
16th  and  Decatur  Streets  NW  Tuesday  night, 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  23. 1969] 

Etam  Held   in   Sex   Attack   on   Yoxtth 
(By  William  N.  Ciury) 

Eight  D.C.  Jail  Inmates  yesterday  were 
charged  with  sexually  assaulted  a  16-year- 
old  youth  being  held  by  U.S.  marshals  In  the 
U.S.  District  Court  holding  cell   last  Friday 

The  youth  had  been  placed  in  the  lock-up 
although  the  U.S.  Code  says  that  Juveniles 
kept  in  Jail  must  be  "held  In  custody  in  a 
room  or  other  place  apart  from  adults  if 
faculties  for  such  segregation  are  available." 

C.  A.  (Al)  Butler,  the  chief  deputy  marshal 
for  the  District,  said  the  cellblock  has  sep- 
arate facilities  and  he  normally  uses  them 
for  Juveniles.  "A  breakdown  In  communica- 
tion" led  to  the  youth's  being  placed  with 
adults,  he  said. 

The  U.S.  marshal  transporting  the  youth 
from  Florida  to  New  York  City  did  not  teU 
local  marshals  the  youth  was  under  18  Butler 
said.  The  youth  did  not  look  like  a  Juvenile 
and  Butler  said  there  were  no  papers  travel- 
ing with  him. 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman  said  a 
form  giving  the  youth's  age  as  17  accom- 
panied him.  He  was  born  April  26,  1952  ac- 
cording to  court  papers. 
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Butler  said.  "There  has  been  a  tlghteninK 
up  of  normal  procedures  to  hopefully  pre- 
vent a  recurrence."  The  Justice  Department 
spokesman  said  the  chief  U.S.  marshal  for 
the  United  States  was  Investigating  the  in- 
cident. 

The  youth  had  been  placed  In  the  holding 
cell  Friday  afternoon.  After  rebuffing  one 
sexual  advance  the  youth,  who  U  white  was 
homosexually  raped  by  10  to  12  black  adults 
police  said. 

When  he  was  getting  on  a  bus  for  the  D  c 
Jail,  where  he  was  to  have  spent  the  night 
the  youth  told  marshals  of  the  attack.  Butler" 
said. 

Medical  tests  substantiated  his  claim  and 
yesterday  Stephen  M.  Schuster  Jr..  the  inves- 
tigating assistant  U.S.  attorney,  filed  sodomv 
charges  against  the  eight. 

General  Sessions  Court  Judge  Justin  L 
Edgerton  ordered  the  men.  already  In  tall 
held  without  bond.  ' 

Those  charged  were:  Delano  R.  Tarlton  18 
of  154  3d  St,  nw  ;  Charles  Canty,  23,  of  278 
15th  St.  se.;  Kenneth  Thomas  Jr.,  24.  of  4269 
Poote  St.  ne.:  Michael  E.  Jones.  20,  of  640 
Rock  Creek  Church  rd;  Tyrone  Parker  >i 
of  1122  21st  St.  ne.;  Larry  Curtis.  21.  of  5068 
8th  St.  ne.;  Tyrone  Flowers.  20.  of  418  D  st 
ne;  and  Henry  Smith  Jr..  18.  of  1343  p 
St.  ne. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  AVIATION 
SYSTEM  PLANNING  REVISION 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23,  1969 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  First  National  Aviation  System  Plan- 
ning Revision  Conference  which  opened 
today  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  to  com- 
mend Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
Volpe,  Federal  Aviation  Administrator 
John  H.  Shaffer.  Deputy  FAA  Adminis- 
trator David  D.  Thomas  and  Associate 
FAA  Administrator  for  Plans  Oscar 
Bakke  for  their  efforts  and  initiative  in 
scheduling  this  historic  conference. 

This  conference,  which  will  conclude 
on  Friday  wUl  hopefully  point  the  way 
toward  the  development  of  a  national 
aviation  system  which  will  meet  the  fu- 
ture needs  of  this  important  segment  of 
American  transportation.  This  weeks 
conference  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  an- 
nual conferences  designed  to  continu- 
ally update  the  plarming  and  goals  for  a 
modern  aviation  system. 

This  conference  and  those  to  follow 
deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  opening  remarks  prepared  for  de- 
livery by  Secretary  Volpe  and  by  Admin- 
istrator Shaffer: 

Remarks  Prepaked  for  Delivery  by  Secre- 
tary OF  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
Before  the  First  National  Aviation  Sys- 
tem Planning  Revision  Conference  L'En- 
fant  Plaza,  Washington,  D.C,  April 
23,  1969 

I  want  to  welcome  you  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation— and  to  LEnXant  Plaza. 
Unfortunately,  the  Department  doesn't  own 
L'Enfant  Plaza.  But  General  Quesada — our 
first  FAA  Administrator  does.  It  looks  like 
Jack  Shaffer  has  a  very  bright  future. 
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I  want  to  congratulate  you  leaders  of  the 
aviation  Industry  and  the  people  at  our  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  for  arranging 
this  conference.  It  represents  sound  govern- 
ment-Industry cooperation  at  its  best.  I  was, 
in  fact,  so  Impressed  with  the  plans  for  this 
meeting  that  when  I  first  heard  of  them.  I 
asked  that  the  date  be  postponed  to  permit 
all  the  members  of  our  new  Transportation 
team  to  participate.  I  wanted  them  to  be  part 
of  this  meeting  I  think  all  parties  will  bene- 
fit. I  might  mention  our  new  Transportation 
team  Is  very  much  aviation  minded.  My  num- 
ber one  assistant — Jim  Beggs — Is  from  the 
Naitonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; Paul  Cherlngton  heads  our  policy  staff 
and  Secor  Browne  Is  in  charge  of  our  research 
and  development.  And  Jack  Shaffer  you  all 
know. 

I  also  want  to  mention  Ben  Darden  who 
heads  our  new  FAA  Office  of  Aviation  Policy 
and  Plans.  Ben  just  came  to  us  from  New 
York  where  he  was  a  member  of  Mayor  Lind- 
say's staff  charged  with  formulating  air  trans- 
portation policies.  Before  that  he  was  on  the 
City's  Planning  Commission.  He's  young — 
32 — a  veteran  FAA  air  traffic  controller  and 
a  lawyer.  And  we  think  that's  a  good  combi- 
nation of  experience. 

My  advice  to  you  can  be  stated  directly — 
think  big!   There  is  no  other  way! 

The  prime  assignment  President  Nixon 
handed  me  when  I  became  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet  was  to  prepare  a  long-range  plan  for 
meeting  the  Nation's  growing  transportation 
needs.  This  first  projections  of  our  Nation's 
future  growth  are  beginning  to  come  In.  They 
are  absolutely  astonishing  I  Certainly,  you  In 
aviation  are  familiar  with  the  expansion  in 
your  own  Industry.  But  we  look  to  tremen- 
dous growth  In  every  mode  of  transportation. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  growth  Is 
of  course,  population  Increases.  Twenty-four 
hours  from  now — at  9:45  tomorrow  morning, 
America's  population  will  be  some  six  thou- 
sand soles  greater  than  it  Is  right  now.  But 
transportation  demand  is  increasing  faster 
than  the  population  and  one  of  the  conse- 
quences is  that  there  will  be  seven  thousand 
more  airline  passengers  tomorrow  than  there 
are  today.  Another — and  this  Is  not  your 
problem  but  It  is  certainly  one  of  mine — to- 
morrow there  will  be  ten  thousand  more  ve- 
hicles on  oiu"  Nation's  highways  than  there 
are  today.  But  In  the  face  of  this,  I  still  sub- 
mit that  our  future  is  bright  Indeed;  so  let 
me  suggest  as  a  theme  for  this  meeting  a  sec- 
tion of  the  famous  quotation  of  James  Burn- 
ham  that  one  airline  publicized  a  few  years 
back,  I  quote:  "Make  no  small  little  plans; 
they  have  no  magic  to  stir  men's  blood." 
Again,  gentlemen — think  big.  There  Is  no 
other  way! 

I  wotild  also  urge  that  you  leaders  of  the 
aviation  community  use  your  time  here  to- 
gether to  discuss  informally  among  your- 
selves another  matter — a  matter  that  Is  the 
natural  consequence  of  your  deliberations 
here. 

I  have  during  the  past  month  had  the  op- 
portunity— along  with  my  fellow  members  of 
the  Cabinet — to  work  on  the  national  budget. 
We  have  been  looking  deep  into  the  govern- 
ment's cash  drawer.  I  know  what  is  In  there 
now.  I  know  what  expenses  we  have  coming 
lip.  I  know  what  Income  we  can  expect.  And  I 
tell  you  frankly,  gentlemen,  the  government, 
under  the  existing  arrangements,  cannot  pro- 
\  ide  the  facilities  needed  to  support  the  pre- 
dicted growth  of  your  Industry.  Additional 
funds  are  needed,  and  they  are  simply  not 
going  to  oome  wholly  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  money  must  come  from  those 
who  derive  special  benefit  from  these  new 
.ilrport/alrways  facilities. 

It  is  no  secret — especially  to  this  group — 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  shall 
be  sending  up  to  Congress  within  a  very 
short  time  new  legislative  proposals  urging 
the  adoption  of  a  numljer  of  aviation  user 
charges — funds  which  will  be  used  to  pro- 
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vide  needed  new  facilities.  I  cannot  discuss 
the  details  of  our  propoeals  but  I  certainly 
want  to  emphasize  their  Importance. 

One  of  the  best  indications  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  proposals  Is  that  President 
Nixon  listed  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
our  airports  and  airways  as  one  of  his  ten 
top  legislative  prtorltlee. 

I  feel  fairly  confident  that  there  can  be 
agreement  In  all  segments  of  the  Industry 
that  some  form  of  user  charges  are  necess- 
sary.  If  there  Is  no  such  universal  agreement, 
then  we  are  In  very  bad  shape — of  that  I  am 
sure.  I  am  not  so  confident,  however,  that 
there  is  full  agreement  in  the  Industry  on 
how  these  charges  should  be  allocated.  This 
concern  of  yours  is  understandable  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  there  will  be  debate  and  dis- 
cussion concerning  this.  We  solicit  your 
ideas. 

The  danger,  however,  is  time.  General 
aviation  is  feeding  about  160  new  planes 
Into  the  system  every  week.  During  the  same 
seven-day  period,  your  carriers  are  adding 
about  fifty  thousand  new  passengers  to  your 
lists — the  seven  thousand  a  day  I  referred  to 
a  few  moments  ago. 

Every  day  spent  in  debate  and  argument 
thus  only  compounds  the  size  of  our  diffi- 
culty. I  remind  you  that  there  Is  a  tre- 
mendous lead  time  involved  here  laefore  our 
plans  become  physical  realities.  The  lnter\'al 
from  the  day  the  Congress  passes  new 
charge  legislation  to  the  actual  operation 
of  a  newly  purchased  I.L.S.  (Instrument 
landing  system)  must  be  measured  not  In 
weeks — but  months,  many  months. 

In  addition  to  the  time-factor  danger,  gen- 
tlemen, there  Is,  again,  the  danger  that  in 
the  Inevitable  necessity  for  compromise  we 
might  come  up  with  too  little.  Any  restric- 
tion of  flight  operations  Is  objectionable 
even  today.  Given  the  ever  growing  demand 
for  air  travel,  any  additional  restriction  of 
oi>eratlons  in  the  future  would  be  intoler- 
able. Again,  I  urge  you  to  think  big. 

Let  me  here  make  my  own  position  clear. 
I  favor  no  one  type  or  mode  or  means  of 
transporatlon.  Nor  am  I  against  any.  My 
purpose  Is  only  to  Insure  that  every  time 
the  government  spends  a  dollar,  it  secures 
for  the  American  people,  a  full  dollar's  worth 
of  well-reasoned  value. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  well  In  your  de- 
liberations. I  am  looking  forward  to  study- 
ing the  results  of  your  confidence.  They  will 
be  carefully  considered  in  our  planning. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  Prepared  for  Delivery  by  John  H. 
Shaffer.  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,   to  the  First   Industry/ 
Government    Plannino    Review    Confer- 
ence, Washington,  D.C,  April  23,  1969 
Good  morning.  I  am  delighted  to  have  an 
opportunity  so  early  in  my  tenure  to  speak  to 
you  and  to  add  my  personal  welcome  to  this, 
the  first  Planning  Review  Conference.  I  want 
the  communication  circuits  between  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Administrator  and  your  Interests 
to  be  open  and  freely  used.  I  regret  this  joint 
Industry/government  conference  the  vehicle 
for  and  the  right  time  to  Inaugurate  that 
kind  of  service. 

You're  probably  familiar  with  the  studio 
card,  popular  In  some  business  establish- 
ments, which  reads:  "This  is  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization. We  didn't  plan  It  that  way,  it 
just  happened," 

I  like  to  think  that  at  some  point  in  the 
near  future,  after  surveying  the  air  traffic 
system,  we  will  be  able  to  say:  "It  didn't  just 
happen;  we  planned  it  that  way." 

Planning  then  Is  the  Immediate  business 
and  the  prime  purpose  of  this  conference. 
This  is  a  get-together  to  exchange  viewpoints, 
compare  proposals,  and  merge  resources.  Be- 
fore the  seminars  are  concluded  tomorrow, 
there  will  have  been  many  spirited  discus- 
sions— maybe  sctne  sacred  cows  will  have  been 
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slaughtered.  Unquestionably,  some  new  Ideas 
will  be  born. 

But  I'm  hopeful  that  the  program  will  pro- 
voke more  head-nodding  than  head  knock- 
ing, that  it  will  produce  more  open  doors  than 
closed  minds,  and  that  there  will  be  more 
agreement  than  argument.  Like  any  plan- 
ning effort,  this  exercise  Is  a  means  to  an 
end — a  point  of  departure  toward  a  new 
order  of  understanding  of  where  we're  going 
and  what  it  takes  to  get  there. 

There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to 
make.  One:  we're  not  going  to  get  anywhere 
In  terms  of  building  a  more  effective,  effi- 
cient system  if  we  persist  in  compartmental- 
izing civil  aviation  in  our  thinking  or  in 
practice.  As  we  said  on  page  two  of  one  of 
the  books  we  put  in  your  hands  before  you 
came  here,  the  National  Aviation  System  In 
its  broadest  sense  "encompasses  the  manu- 
facturers of  aircraft  airframes,  engines  and 
components;  the  private,  business,  and  air- 
line operators  of  aircraft:  the  regulators  of 
the  economic  use  of  aircraft;  and  the  pro- 
viders of  the  airways,  the  airports,  and 
ground  access  facilities  and  services." 

Virtually  anything  that's  a  problem  for 
any  one  segment  of  the  civil  aviation  so- 
ciety Is  also  a  problem  for  Its  other  members, 
or  interferes  in  some  way  with  the  effective- 
ness or  the  profitability  of  their  operations. 

The  National  Aviation  System  Plan,  there- 
fore, must  meet  the  needs  of  civil  aviation 
in  its  broadest  sense,  over  and  above  the 
desires  of  any  of  its  artificial  divisions. 

According  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 
passed  by  the  85th  Congress  ten-and-a-half 
years  ago.  the  FAA  was  created  "...  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  and  promotion 
of  civil  aviation  in  such  manner  as  to  best 
foster  its  development  and  safety,  and  to 
provide  for  the  safe  and  efficient  use  of 
the  airspace  by  both  civil  and  militaiy  air- 
craft .  .  ." 

That  emphasis  on  "civil  aviation"  and 
"civil  and  military  aircraft"  is  my  own.  As 
I  look  on  it  there  are  only  two  classes  of 
aviation — civil  and  military.  The  enabling 
legislation  identified  civil  aviation  as  an 
entity,  not  a  conglomerate;  that  is  the  way 
I  think  of  clvU  aviation,  and  that  Is  the 
way  I  suggest  we  ought  to  treat  it. 

Those  who  comprise  this  civil  aviation 
family  are  well  represented  here  today.  Our 
purpose  is  a  mutual  one — to  bring  Into  being 
a  new  aviation  system  designed  to  accom- 
modate everyone  who  wants  to  fly. 

We're  hard  pressed  to  do  that  today,  at 
least  in  certain  busy  air  transportation  cen- 
ters. The  forecasts  have  caught  up  with  us. 
The  congestion  that  has  been  predicted  for 
so  long  has  arrived.  The  marvel  to  me  la 
that  the  system  has  been  elastic  enough  to 
absorb  the  growth  that  has  occurred,  con- 
sistent with  safety. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Industry  statistics  show 
that  actual  growth  has  outpaced  the  fore- 
casts. When  the  National  Airspace  System 
design  was  established  In  1964.  the  forecast 
called  for  handling  13  mllUon  IFR  opera- 
tions a  year  by  1975.  Yet  by  1967.  the  num- 
ber of  IFR  operations  had  climbed  to  more 
than  16  million  and  the  revised  estimate  for 
1975  had  gone  up  to  33  million. 

Fortunately,  this  doubling  in  volume  U 
well  within  the  growth  capacity  of  the  com- 
puter-based system.  But  all  of  the  other 
elements  in  the  ci\il  aviation  operations  net- 
work are  not  as  readily  expandable.  At  pres- 
ent, there  are  far  too  many  potential  choke 
points  m  the  system.  These  range  from  ter- 
minal airspace  limitations  to  such  surface 
problMns  as  inadequate  access  roads,  defi- 
ciencies in  baggage  handling,  and  a  shortage 
of  gate  positions. 

The  most  immediate  problems,  however,  re- 
late to  the  lack  of  capacity  in  the  airways/ 
airports  system.  Our  forecasts  on  air  traffic 
growth  are  meaningless  unless  the  restraints 
to  growth  are  overcome. 

My  number  one  priority,  therefore,  will  be 
to  win  support  for  the  Administration's  air- 
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waysalrporta  le^slatlve  package — a  package 
that  has  real  si^bstance  to  It — and  to  com- 
mend that  pacMage  to  all  of  civil  aviation. 
Now,  where  afe  we  going  to  get  the  sub- 
stantial resourc^  we  need? 

The  legislative  program  we  have  propiosed 
to  the  Congresa  faces  up  to  the  fact  that 
large  outlays  of  funds  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  maintain  the  high  level  of  safety  and 
while  Improving  the  efficiency  In  air  travel. 

The  new  and  expanded  airways  program 
contemplated  byj  the  Administration  will  re- 
quire a  very  substantial  Investment  for  the 
automation  of  tlie  air  traffic  control  svstem. 
as  well  as  other  I  new  terminal  facilities  and 
equipment.  And  It  would  double  the  existing 
grant-in-aid  program. 

To  help  finance  these  expenditures,  we 
h*ve  proposed  a4dltlonal  taxes  on  the  users. 
Blnce  the  users  are  the  principal  benefici- 
aries of  these  Improvements. 

It  Is  worth  noting  at  this  point  that  when 
we  reduce  schedule  delays — with  safety — 
through  Improve*  facUlUes.  we  will  virtually 
eliminate  the  vait  waste  of  resources — fuel, 
equipment  and  crews.  Without  going  Into 
the  other  costs  Implicit  In  current  delays. 
I  would  guess  ttat  the  waste  In  fuel  alone 
exceeds  MO  mlllKm  for  the  carriers. 

These  .{lollars  we  the  debt  service  on  a 
Billion  dollars  wl  ich  these  same  users  could 
employ  productively.  And  unless  we  accom- 
plish the  Improvements  we  seek  to  cope  with 
the  rapid  grow  ,h  In  air  transportation, 
things  win  get  w  jrse;  not  better. 

We  can  no  lo:iger  live  with  alternating 
periods  of  feast  a:  id  famine  In  terms  of  pub- 
lic sympathy  or  fscal  support  for  civil  avia- 
tion facilities.  Neither  can  we  afford  to  vacil- 
late on  equipment  requirements  or  opera- 
tional procedures  that  can  mean  life  or  death 
In  a  crowded  sky.  We  must  recognize  the  re- 
alities of  air  transportation  as  they  exist 
today  and  will  ejist  tomorrow,  and  make  a 
sustained  effort  t)  esUblish  both  the  near- 
term  and  long-range  capabilities  those  re- 
alities demand. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that: 
we  dont  need  to  wait  on  any  "round-the- 
comer"  technolog  r  to  do  this  Job.  The  mid- 
dle years  of  this  (entury  have  been  remark- 
ably fertile  techn  jlogically.  We  can  be  very 
busy  throughout  ;he  next  10  or  20  years  by 
simply  exploiting  the  science  and  technol- 
ogy available  to  us 

Updating  and  Improving  our  airports  and 
airways  Is  not  a  basic  research  project,  an 
R&T  program,  or  \  technological  WPA.  The 
big  Job  is  to  buy  t  nd  integrate.  It's  squarely 
up  to  \i8  to  seizd  this  once  in  a  lifetime 
opportunity,  too  1<  ng  dormant,  and  take  the 
quantum  Jump  in  air  traffic  management 
and  safety  which  computer-based  technol- 
ogies have  made  p<sslble. 

An  Industry  ttat  can  automate  ticket 
scheduling.  Invent  sry  control,  even  baggage 
handling,  can't  aUord  to  lag  in  the  areas 
where  accuracy,  spied,  and  efficiency  are  vital 
to  safety! 

The  NAS  system  now  in  the  process  of  Im- 
plementation is  a  major  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  shDrt-term  objective  Is  to 
complete  that  systsm  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  to  augment  it  as  soon  as  possible  with 
better  means  of  di.ta  acquisition,  more  effi- 
cient use  of  the  all  space,  and  Increased  run- 
way capacities. 

One  of  our  probi  sms  is  that  we  can't  turn 
off  the  present  system  while  we  Install  the 
new  one.  We  can't  put  up  a  "closed  for  alter- 
ations" sign.  The  automated  system  was  de- 
signed to  blend  in^o  the  existing  one,  pre- 
serving the  traflks  now  and  maintaining 
safety  standards  dvxlng  the  transition.  This 
is  a  neat  trick  buf  one  that  can't  be  per- 
formed overnight.  Fortunately,  as  I  have  said, 
we  have  the  technologies.  AU  we  need  now 
are  resources  and  i  esourcefulness.  I'm  con- 
fident that  resourc  9f ulness  exists  in  abun- 
dance within  our  nnks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  have  one  final  thotigbt  this  morning.  As 
we  discuss  the  future  of  aviation  over  these 
next  few  days,  and  as  we  consider  what  auto- 
mation will  do  for  us.  let's  bear  in  mind  that 
flying  and  flight  control  are  still  tasks  that 
people  do  best.  Planning  is  also  a  people 
function.  We're  not  about  to  automate  the 
man  out  of  the  system.  As  we  move  farther 
downstream  in  the  automation  process,  the 
controller  will  become  more  and  more  the 
manager  of  a  ground-based  system.  Just  as 
the  aircraft  commander  will  be  increasingly 
the  manager  of  an  airborne  system. 

I  think  crew  acceptance  of  the  new  system 
win  come  readily,  for  It  will  upgrade  rather 
than  downgrade  the  pilot's  role.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  greatly  Increase  his  efficiency  and 
the  overall  safety  of  Ills  aircraft. 

Automation  offers  the  opportunity  to  re- 
lieve the  pilot  of  routine  physical  tasks  so 
he  can  be  a  better  master.  The  devices  wUl 
be  his  dependable  slaves,  while  his  own  tal- 
ents are  freed  for  matters  requiring  the  exer- 
cise of  his  Judgment,  not  his  muscle. 

The  talents  essential  to  civil  aviation  will 
not  diminish  in  the  future;  they  will  grow, 
Just  as  the  prospects  for  greater  air  transpor- 
tation productivity  will  increase  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  wisdom,  the  energy,  and 
the  quality  of  leadership  we  assert  in  plan- 
ning the  course  and  complexion  of  the  Na- 
tional Aviation  System. 
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NEEDED:  A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  one  of  the  most 
important  protections  that  workers,  their 
families,  and  communities  have.  Na- 
tional policy  and  a  State-by-State  sys- 
tem of  jobless  insurance  were  formu- 
lated more  than  30  years  ago.  Since 
then,  shamefully  little  has  been  done 
to  keep  the  system  realistic  and  effective, 
as  the  economy  and  standards  of  this 
country  have  steadily  advanced.  An  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Needed:  A  New  System 
of  Unemployment  Compensation,"  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Advocate,  the 
national  monthly  magazine  of  the  Retail 
Clerks  International  Association,  AFL- 
CIO,  makes  a  compelling  case  for  the 
need  to  modernize  the  present  unem- 
ployment compensation  system,  and  how 
it  can  be  done.  With  unanimous  consent, 
I  insert  the  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 

Needed:    A   New  System  of  Unemployment 
Compensation 
Unemployment  compensation  laws  need  a 
drastic  upgrading  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tections for  today's  workers. 

For  the  past  30  years,  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  have  remained  nearly 
static  because  of  interstate  competition  for 
business. 

On  the  other  hand,  wages  and  prices  have 
soared  in  this  period,  so  the  system  has  lost 
ground  In  achieving  its  original  objectives. 

As  a  result  of  these  disparities,  maximum. 
weekly  benefits  have  decUned  from  65  per 
cent  of  average  base  wages  to  42  per  cent.  A 
$3,000  tax  base  which  represented  95  per 
cent  of  covered  wages  in  1939  now  represents 
only  53  per  cent. 

As  a  result,  even  though  as  many  as  80 
per  cent  of  the  unemployed  receive  maxi- 


mum benefits  in  a  number  of  states,  the 
system  no  longer  provides  weekly  payments 
that  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of  de- 
cent living  for  unemployed  workers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  benefits  paid  by  45  states 
are  currently  below  the  poverty  level  yard- 
stick of  the  United  States  government. 

As  Inadequate  as  existing  benefits  are. 
they  do  not  even  cover  all  workers. 

Many  RCIA  local  unions  have  been  able 
to  negotiate  supplemental  unemplojTnent 
compensation  benefits.  But  this  Is  an  inade- 
quate substitute  for  a  thorough  moderniza- 
tion of  the  structure  on  a  nationwide  basis 
to  provide  proper  protection  for  all  unem- 
ployed  workers. 

To  bring  about  a  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem, the  APL-CIO  Department  of  Social  Se- 
curity has  prepared  a  model  law,  and  It  rec- 
ommends adoption  by  all  states.  The  long- 
term  goal  of  the  APL-CIO  Is  to  bring  all  wage 
and  salaried  workers  into  the  protection  of 
the  system. 

Currently  excluded  are  establishments  with 
fewer  than  four  workers,  agricultural  work- 
ers, employees  of  agricultural  processing  es- 
tablishments, non-profit  institutions,  state 
and  local  governments,  subcontractors,  and 
individuals  working  under  contract  who  In 
fact  have  an  employment  relationship. 

Further,  the  present  regulations  for  quali- 
fying for  benefits  are  arbitrary  and  restric- 
tive and  should  be  brought  up-to-date:  The 
APL-CIO  recommends  that: 

1.  Employment  should  not  be  required  In 
more  than  two  quarters  of  the  base  year, 

2.  Low  wage  earners  should  not  have  to 
work  longer  than  high  wage  earners  to  estab- 
lish their  right  to  benefits. 

3.  Outside  limits  should  be  defined  as  fol- 
lows: Where  a  multiple  of  the  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  is  used,  it  should  not  require  base 
year  earnings  of  more  than  30  times  the 
weekly  benefit  amount:  where  a  multiple  of 
high  quarter  is  used.  It  should  not  require 
base  year  earnings  of  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  high  quarter  earnings  whether 
expressed  as  a  multiple  of  the  weekly  benefit 
amount  or  of  high  quarter  earnings.  That  Is. 
when  the  weekly  benefit  amount  is  one- 
twentieth  of  the  high  quarter  earnings,  the 
base  year  earnings  should  be  not  more  than 
30  times  the  weekly  benefit  amount. 

4.  A  claimant  should  not  be  required  to 
meet  more  than  one  formula  or  type  ol 
wage  qualifying  requirement. 

Regarding  payments,  a  flexible  maximum 
weekly  schedule  should  be  set  up  so  that 
benefits  wni  automatically  keep  pace  with 
wages. 

The  Federation  recommends  that  weekly 
benefit  payments  should  be  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  worker's  full-time  earnings,  and 
in  no  case  be  less  than  one-half.  This  amount 
should  be  computed  on  the  gross  earnings 
on  those  weeks  of  the  base  year  when  wages 
were  highest. 

Every  claimant  should  be  entitled  to  at 
least  26  weeks  under  state  law  For  variable 
duration  provisions,  this  should  be  the  mini- 
mum rather  than  the  maximum. 

The  "waiting  week  "  should  be  eliminated 
or  at  least  compensated  retroactively  after  a 
few  weeks  of  unemployment. 

Unemployment    compensation    should    be 
paid  during  labor  disputes : 
In  the  case  of  lockouts; 
Lay-offs  during  negotiations; 
An  employer  violation  of  any  state  or  Fed- 
eral labor  law.  or  any  arbitration  decisions; 
To  workers  not  directly  interested  In  the  la- 
bor dispute;  and 

If  a  labor  dispute  occurs  at  a  location  other 
than  the  worker's  place  of  employment 

The  model  statute  also  Includes  provisions 
to  secure  the  soundness  of  the  funds,  includ- 
ing the  raising  of  the  taxable  wage  base  to 
at  least  the  $7,800  used  by  the  social  security 
system. 
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SUCCESS  STORY  IN  SOUTH  KOREA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
April  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Emer- 
son Chapin  in  "Success  Story  in  South 
Korea"  concludes  that  Korea  "has  be- 
come one  of  the  success  stories  of  the  U.S. 
assistance  program." 

Having  recently  returned  from  a 
survey  trip  to  South  Korea,  I  commend 
the  following  article  especially  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  not  seen  first- 
hand the  relative  political  stability  and 
the  impressive  economic  progress  of  this 
small  yet  ruggedly  anti-Communist 
country: 

Success  Story  in  South  Korea 
(By  Emerson  Chapin) 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  South 
Korea,  wracked  by  poverty,  political  chaos 
and  popular  discontent,  was  widely  regarded 
as  a  sinkhole  of  American  aid.  Now  this  small, 
ruggedly  anti-Communist  country  enjoys 
relative  political  stability  and  is  making  Im- 
pressive economic  progress.  It  has  become  one 
of  the  success  stories  of  the  United  States 
assistance  program.  How  did  this  startling  re- 
versal come  about? 

Officials  familiar  with  South  Korea's  history 
since  the  war  with  the  Communist  North  In- 
sist that  the  ingredients  for  success  had  been 
there  for  a  long  time,  however  obscured  they 
may  have  been  in  the  dark  days  of  the  early 
196QS.  They  are  convinced  that  the  apparent 
miracle  is  genuine  and  likely  to  continue,  al- 
though as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Bundy  has  pointed  out:  "While 
Korea's  achievements  are  considerable,  its 
major  problems  require  that  they  be  kept  in 
perspective." 

Economic  growth  was  at  the  rate  of  7.6  per- 
cent annually  over  the  1962-67  period,  with 
an  8.4  percent  rise  in  1967  and  a  surprising 
13.1  percent  for  1968,  but  It  started  from  a 
very  low  base.  The  living  standard  is  per- 
ceptibly rising,  as  indicated  by  the  sale  of 
new  homes,  television  sets,  refrigerators,  more 
food  and  better  clothes;  but  per  capita  in- 
come Is  still  not  much  above  $140  a  year,  deep 
pockets  of  poverty  exist  and  the  gap  between 
urban  and  rural  income  has  been  growing. 
Although  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  toward  democracy,  the  overriding  need 
for  stability  and  order  and  the  government's 
vigilant  antl-communlst  policy  lay  a  heavy 
hand  across  certain  sectors  of  society.  How- 
ever, to  those  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  de- 
featism that  so  long  prevailed  among  the 
Korean  people,  the  key  element  Is  a  new 
feeling  of  self-reliance  and  self-assurance 
that  has  begun  to  pervade  the  country.  "We 
can  do  it  ourselves"  has  become  the  motto 
for  a  people  who  long  were  inclined  to  ask: 
"How  can  we  ever  succeed?" 

The  United  States  helped  to  pave  the  way 
by  patient  investment  which  kept  this  war- 
shattered  nation  supplied  with  food  and 
other  necessities,  laid  an  intrastructure  in  a 
land  almost  devoid  of  natural  resources, 
created  educational  opportunities,  built  sev- 
eral layers  of  experienced  administrative  per- 
sonnel £ind  ended  Korea's  international  isola- 
tion. Political  stability,  painfully  attained 
under  the  Park  Chung  Hee  government  after 
a  period  of  crisis  and  strife,  established  a  cli- 
mate in  which  businessmen  and  others  could 
look  to  the  future.  Inflation  could  be  checked 
and  coordinated  planning  begun.  Once  the 
watershed  was  passed,  momentum  built  up 
rapidly.  Austerity  and  hard  work  paid  off. 
Three  years  ago,  the  United  States  aid  mis- 
sion was  expanding;  now  it  is  being  rapidly 
reduced. 
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An  unintended  tribute  to  South  Korea's 
progress  is  the  intensified  campaign  of  har- 
assment and  terror  carried  on  since  late  1966 
by  Kim  n  Sung's  North  Korean  regime.  Early 
In  this  decade,  the  Pyongyang  government 
may  well  have  felt  it  could  afford  to  wait 
patiently  until  the  South  fell  like  ripe  frtUt 
Into  its  hands.  They  can  take  this  for  granted 
no  longer.  The  communist  government,  itself 
now  in  economic  difficulties,  has  carried  out  a 
bristling  rearmament  program  and  Kim  as- 
serts that  he  intends  to  reunify  the  penin- 
sula, by  force  if  necessary,  before  the  end  of 
1970. 

The  attempted  raid  on  the  Presidential 
mansion  In  Seoul  by  a  carefully  trained  team 
of  31  North  Korean  agents  in  January  of  last 
year,  closely  followed  by  the  seizure  of  the 
United  States  intelligence  ship  PuebZo, 
brought  to  world  attention  the  intensifica- 
tion of  the  military  confrontation  that  began 
when  six  American  soldiers  were  deliberately 
slain  from  ambush  by  communist  infiltrators 
during  the  visit  of  President  Johnson  in  No- 
vember 1966.  The  extent  to  which  American 
military  strength  in  Korea  had  been  depleted 
because  of  priorities  for  Viet  Nam  was  re- 
vealed during  the  PwebZo  crisis.  The  moderni- 
zation of  South  Korea's  large  forces  had  also 
long  been  lagging.  Now  that  situation  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  corrected  and  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Command  has  repeatedly  warned 
the  North  Koreans  that  their  campaign  of 
provocation  and  terror  could  have  dire  conse- 
quences. There  Is  now  little  doubt  that  any 
overt  North  Korean  attack  across  the  demili- 
tarized zone  could  provoke  general  war.  In- 
deed many  South  Korean  generals  appear  to 
hope  that  the  North's  provocations  may  pro- 
vide an  excuse  for  "hot  pursuit  all  the  way 
to  the  Yalu  River."  Offlciany,  Seoul's  objec- 
tive is  to  build  up  the  nation's  economic  and 
political  strength  until,  in  President  Park's 
words  last  October,  "it  cannot  be  curbed  at  all 
and  will  overflow  into  North  Korea,  thus  be- 
coming a  current  for  national  unification." 

n 

That  the  Koreans  are  a  tough,  resilient 
people  Is  attested  by  their  preservation  of 
a  national  identity  and  culture  despite  in- 
cursions over  the  centuries  by  the  Mongols, 
Manchurians  and  Chinese.  Japanese,  Chinese 
and  Russian  armies  fought  over  Korean  soil, 
and  from  the  turn  of  this  century  until  1945 
Japan  exercised  a  stern  occupation  rule  that 
sought  to  stamp  out  national  feelings  and 
traditions.  After  World  War  U  the  country 
was  cut  in  half,  without  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  its  own  p'eople.  The  arbitrary  divi- 
sion along  the  38th  Parallel  separated  the 
more  Industrialized  North,  with  most  of  the 
country's  natural  resources,  from  the  densely 
populated,  largely  agricultural  South. 

The  savage  war  that  raged  for  three  years 
after  the  North  Korean  attack  in  June  1950 
caused  more  than  800,000  military  and  civil- 
ian casualties  among  South  Koreans,  left 
property  losses  estimated  at  $3  billion  and 
made  25  percent  of  the  population  homeless. 
In  addition,  the  communists  carried  off  6,000 
technicians  and  industrial  managers  to  work 
In  the  North.  An  already  poor  country  was 
made  much  poorer. 

Even  without  the  effects  of  the  war,  the 
South  Koreans  had  major  handicaps  to  over- 
come. Years  of  Japanese  occupation  had  left 
a  majority  of  the  people  illiterate  in  their 
own  language.  Subordination  of  native 
Koreans  In  the  colonial  regime  meant  that 
there  were  few  trained  and  experienced  ad- 
ministrators. But  Japanese  repression,  in- 
stead of  crushing  Korean  nationalism,  stirred 
only  a  more  Intense  patriotic  feeling,  chan- 
neled intc  oppositionist  activity.  Those  who 
became  Korea's  leaders  after  1945  had  been 
in  exile  or  had  devoted  themselves  to  resist- 
ance and  had  little  experience  in  the  positive 
aspects  of  governing.  This  experience,  coupled 
with  the  outspoken,  often  contentious 
Korean  character,  meant  that  in  the  long 
reconstruction  period  much  of  the  national 
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energy  was  spent  In  political  feuding  and 
infighting. 

Since  the  Panmunjom  armistice  settlement 
of  1953,  the  United  States  has  provided  more 
than  $3.6  billion  in  aid  to  Korea.  Tills  has 
been  supplemented  by  funds  from  inter- 
national aid  programs  and  private  charitable 
enterprises.  In  the  immediate  postwar  period, 
emphasis  necessarily  was  on  relief — feeding 
people,  and  clothing  and  sheltering  them — 
and  on  the  repair  of  war  damage.  With  this 
went  efforts  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
eventual  economic  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

By  1957  much  of  the  war  damage  had  been 
repaired;  the  economic  growth  rate  averaged 
5.3  percent  annually  from  1954  to  1957.  But 
as  the  regime  of  the  aging  President  Syng- 
man  Rhee  became  a  prey  to  corruption,  re- 
pression and  mismanagement,  this  rate 
dropped  to  3.6  percent  in  the  1958-61  period 
and  was  largely  nulUfied  by  the  rapid  rise 
in  population.  Discontent  and  poverty 
pushed  the  nation  to  the  point  of  student 
revolution  (1960)  and  the  subsequent  blood- 
less coup  of  1961,  in  which  a  military  Junta 
dominated  by  Major-General  Park  Chung 
Hee  displaced  the  inefficient  and  fumbling 
civil  government  headed  by  Dr.  John  M. 
Chang.  Meanwhile,  despite  the  political  in- 
stability, the  aid  program  was  slowly  achiev- 
ing results,  and  In  1962,  having  concluded 
that  a  btise  had  been  constructed  for  an 
Independent  South  Korean  economy,  the 
United  States  shifted  emphasis.  It  selected 
five  major  areas  of  development  designed 
to  push  the  country  toward  an  eventual  self- 
supporting  economy.  Tliese  five  priority  areas 
were  power,  mining,  transport  and  commu- 
nications, key  industries,  and  investment 
and  agricultural  credit. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  what  has  hap- 
pened since  then  must  go  to  the  strong, 
stubbornly  determined  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Park.  With  the  best  of  Intentions  but 
impeded  by  a  lack  of  civil  administrative  and 
technical  experience,  his  Junta  Inaugurated 
an  ambitious  five-year  economic  plan  in 
1962.  Initially  this  faltered  and  many  of  its 
projects  had  to  be  abandoned  or  deferred 
The  new  regime  also  found  Itself  embroiled 
in  a  number  of  scandals.  Pressed  by  the 
United  States.  Qeneral  Park  converted  his 
military  regime  into  a  nominaUy  cK-lllan 
government  by  general  elections  in  1963  and 
enlisted  the  aid  and  experience  of  many  of 
the  old-line  politicians  and  bureaucrats  who 
had  previously  been  denounced  and  purged. 
Before  the  new  administration  could  gather 
strength  it  drifted  dangerously  close  to  a 
crisis  point  in  1964.  when  economic  depriva- 
tion and  pent-up  frustrations  seemed  to  be 
pushing  the  populace  toward  revolution.  But 
President  Park  refused  to  yield  and  stamped 
down  hard  on  the  activities  of  the  students 
and  intellectual  dissidents:  the  crisis  passed, 
a  period  of  political  stability  followed,  and 
a  number  of  favorable  elements  finally  coa- 
lesced to  provide  the  long-awaited  turn  up- 
ward. Progress  has  been  at  an  accelerating 
rate  since  then. 

Contributing  factors,  in  addition  to  Amer- 
ican help  In  building  an  Industrial  base,  were 
the  mood  of  stability  following  the  establish- 
ment of  strong  political  rule  and  the  result- 
ing feeling  in  the  government  as  well  as  busi- 
ness that  they  could  plan  ahead.  Control  of 
what  had  threatened  to  become  runaway  In- 
flation in  1963  and  1964,  and  the  gradual 
elimination  of  distortions  in  the  economy, 
brought  long-needed  incentives  Into  play. 
Savings  were  encouraged.  The  opportunity 
to  make  money  has  Increasingly  attracted  the 
large-scale  foreign  investment  needed  for 
industrial  development. 

American  officials  almost  uniformly  profess 
admiration  for  the  native  energy  and  talent 
of  the  Koreans.  "We  had  to  find  several  layers 
of  technicians  In  government  and  develop 
an  additional  layer  of  competence  in  indus- 
try,"   said    one    high-ranking   American    In 
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Seoul.  "We  coxdd  proviae  equipment  but  we 
had  to  wait  tof  competence  In  personnel  to 
develop.  Now  tl^ey've  got  competence.  There's 
plenty  of  natlfe  Initiative,  and  an  almost 
kinetic  energy,  but  without  financing  there 
was  no  way  to  »pply  their  talents." 

Wnally,  ther«  was  a  general  willingness  to 
accept  Amerlcam  aid  at  face  value  and  wel- 
come American  assistance  as  well  Inten- 
tloned.  South  Koreans  are  antl-communlst 
and  In  general  pro-American,  no  matter  what 
occasional  frictions  arise.  Unlike  some  other 
Asian  nations,  the  Seoul  government  did  not 
accept  Amerlcaii  aid  resentfully,  looking  un- 
easily for  strlnta  that  might  be  attached. 

That  the  economic  and  Industrial  spurt 
has  continued  Tinabated  Into  this  year  de- 
spite North  Koifean  threats  and  subversion  is 
attributable  to  i  President  Park's  decision  to 
press  ahead  resolutely  on  the  economic  front 
even  while  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  in  taking  strong  measures  for  military 
security.  There;  is  no  doubt  that  one  aim 
of  the  Pyongyajng  government  has  been  to 
create  Insecurltjr  in  the  South,  hinder  eco- 
omlc  planning  jand  frighten  off  foreign  In- 
vestment. To  8<)me  extent,  Its  threats  have 
succeeded  In  stirring  uneasy  feelings  and 
fears  among  bol|h  the  urban  and  rural  popu- 
lace. Bm  the  rt-esldent  has  told  the  people 
fhat  fiftltlnulna  the  drive  for  prosperity  Is 
equally  as  Important  as  military  prepared- 
ness In  thwartlig  the  communists.  In  addi- 
tion to  promising  that  South  Korean  would 
repulse  all  aggtesslon.  he  has  warned  that 
"If  North  Korea  {triggers  an  all-out  attack  on 
the  South,  we  ihould  counterattack  imme- 
diately and  taka  this  opportunity  to  achieve 
national  reunltcatlon.  thus  resolving,  on 
our  own  initiative,  the  national  tragedy  of 
territorial  division." 

The  possibility  of  a  South  Korean  "over- 
reaction"  to  Northern  provocations  Is  one 
of  the  prospect^  that  troubles  the  United 
Nations  Commatid  In  Seoul.  This  Command, 
under  an  American  officer.  General  Charles 
H.  Bonesteel  3cj.  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Republic  of  Koiea  forces  In  Korea.  550,000 
strong,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Eighth  Army, 
about  50.000  strbng.  It  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  United  Sta^s  military  to  resist  flrmly 
all  North  Koreaz^  attempts  to  stir  up  trouble, 
but  otherwise  to  "cool"  the  situation  and 
maintain  first  i^lorlty  for  Viet  Nam. 

There  have  been  periodic  clashes  with  the 
North  during  wfcat  has  become  the  world's 
longest  mlUtar:^  armistice.  The  Command 
nevertheless  tenfled  for  many  years  to  main- 
tain a  fairly  relaxed  attitude  along  the  155- 
mlle-long  demilitarized  zone.  Not  so  now. 
In  years  past  It  teas  assumed  that  the  com- 
munists would  iot  risk  a  general  war,  and 
American  troopf  performing  onerous  and 
often  dangeroui  duty  In  the  front  line 
dubbed  Korea  *jthe  forgotten  front."  Now, 
however,  the  actions  of  Kim  11  Sung  have 
led  some  ob8erv4"s  to  believe  that  he  might 
Indeed  be  temited  to  try  to  unify  the 
country  by  force]  "It  isn't  enough  to  analyze 
his  Intentions:  we  have  to  make  our  plans 
on  the  basis  of  his  known  capability,"  one 
American  officer  said.  That  capability  is 
strong.  ' 

The  North  Koreans  have  350,000  men  at 
or  close  to  the  <ront  line,  with  8  divisions 
along  the  demllliarlzed  zone  and  10  in  re- 
serve. There  Is  a  Red  Guard  mlUtla  of  1.2 
million  men  to  Hack  them  up.  The  air  force 
has  500  Jet  alrciaft,  including  probably  60 
MIO-218  operating  from  underground 
hangars.  The  na^y  Is  thought  to  have  186 
ships.  Including  four  submarines  and  60 
high-speed  torpedo  boats.  There  are  known 
to  be  66  surfac*-to-alr  missile  sites.  The 
army  la  said  to  l^ave  about  900  Sovlet-bullt 
tanks  and  adequate  artillery.  Americans  and 
South  Koreans  hive  the  highest  professional 
respect  for  the  combat  ability  of  these  tough, 
highly  trained  and  disciplined  fighting  men. 
Since  1966  the  1  forth  Koreans  have  stressed 
the  training  of  gi  lerrllla  forces,  according  to 
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the  South  Korean  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  which  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
anti-guerrilla  operations.  Units  of  500  men 
have  been  established,  each  led  by  a  major- 
general,  each  assigned  to  a  specific  province 
In  the  South.  The  men  have  undergone  ac- 
tual combat  training  in  the  demilitarized 
zone.  The  number  of  men  available  for  infil- 
tration missions  into  the  South  has  recently 
been  put  at  30,000  to  40.000  by  American 
officials.  In  December,  Kim  n  Sung  tightened 
his  military  control,  .purging  his  long-time 
Defense  Minister,  General  Kim  Chang  Pong, 
and  Installing  General  Choi  Hyon,  generally 
regarded  as  the  North's  leading  guerrilla  war- 
fare specialist. 

The  United  Nations  Command  reported 
543  serious  incidents  In  the  demilitarized 
zone  in  1968,  compared  with  445  In  the 
previous  year.  According  to  a  South  Korean 
spokesman,  a  total  of  172  North  Korean  In- 
filtrators were  killed  out  of  1,087  who  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  line:  most  of  the  rest 
were^presumed  to  have  been  driven  back  into 
the  North.  About  160  other  agents  and  guer- 
rillas were  killed  below  the  truce  zone.  The 
U.N.  forces  siiflered  more  than  150  casualties. 
The  resolution  of  the  Pueblo  Incident,  with 
North  Korea  returning  the  82  surviving  crew- 
men after  accepting  an  already  repudiated 
"apology"  from  the  United  States,  had  no 
apparent  effect  in  alleviating  the  state  of 
open  confrontation.  In  a  "1968  sunomary" 
speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  Military  Armistice 
Commission,  Major-General  Gilbert  H.  Wood- 
ward of  the  United  States  declared  that 
"Communist  North  Korea  has  made  1968  the 
bloodiest  year  in  Korea  since  1953"  and 
charged  that  Its  aggressive  activity  "involved 
assassination,  terror,  cold-blooded  murder, 
kidnapping,  mutilation  and  brutal  attacks 
against  UJ*.  Command  personnel." 

Between  October  30  and  November  2,  the 
North  Koreans  put  ashore  120  agents  from 
high-speed  boata  along  the  mountainous 
east  coast  area  in  what  was  believed  to  be  a 
bold  effort  to  lay  a  basis  for  an  eventual  cam- 
paign of  guerrilla  warfare  on  the  Viet  Nam 
model.  By  January  10.  a  total  of  110  of  these 
men  had  been  killed  and  7  captured,  but 
the  South  Koreans  were  compelled  to  mobi- 
lize 40,000  regular  soldiers  and  militiamen 
and  initiate  a  large-scale  security  program 
to  protect  farm  families  from  terrorism  in 
the  remote  rural  region.  President  Park  has 
predicted  that  Pyongyang  will  Increase  its 
Infiltration  of  guerrillas  and  agents,  and  U.S. 
analysts  have  expressed  concern  over  what 
they  believe  may  become  a  program  of  sub- 
version patterned  on  that  pursued  by  the 
Hanoi  regime  in  South  Viet  Nam  in  the  late 
1950s  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  open  warfare 
in  Viet  Nam. 

But  there  are  Important  differences  be- 
tween South  Viet  Nam  and  South  Korea. 
Northern  agents  usually  find  themselves 
conspicuous  and  are  quickly  detected  when 
they  appear  either  In  cities  or  in  rural  areas 
of  the  South.  A  system  of  high  rewards  for 
reporting  enemy  agents  and  severe  penalties 
for  concealing  them  has  proved  extremely 
effective:  even  family  members  returning  to 
their  old  homes  from  the  North  after  years 
of  separation  usually  are  tiimed  in  to  the 
authorities.  The  Seoul  government  has  an- 
nounced that  it  has  broken  several  large  rings 
of  agents.  Including  one  that  operated  on  the 
big  Island  of  Cheju  fifty  miles  off  the  south- 
em  tip  of  the  peninsula.  Both  Korean  and 
American  officials  are  convinced  that  the 
people  of  the  South,  with  memories  of  the 
war  years,  will  remain  hostile  to  overtures 
from  northern  agents,  but  there  is  some 
nervousness  about  how  the  population  would 
react  to  a  widespread  campaign  of  terror 
throughout  the  countryside. 

In  the  rugged  country  north  of  Seoul, 
American  and  South  Korean  troops  main- 
tain a  state  of  extreme  alert.  Since  early 
1968,  defenses  have  been  reinforced,  all  posi- 
tions heavily  sandbagged  and  another  Ameri- 
can  brigade    (from   the   Seventh   Division) 
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moved  north  of  the  broad  Imjln  River,  a 
chain-link  fence,  electrified  In  many  places 
has  been  erected  along  much  of  the  155-mHe 
line,  backed  up  with  minefields,  tank  traps 
and  explosive  charges.  Electronic  detection 
equipment  has  been  brought  in  to  slow  the 
infiltration;  bloodhounds  also  are  used.  A 
defense  In  depth,  with  new  strongpolnts  con- 
structed between  the  front  line  and  the  bust- 
ling city  of  Seoul,  only  30  miles  away,  affirms 
the  military's  determination  to  prevent  any 
repetition  of  1950,  when  Invading  forces 
reached  the  capital  in  little  more  than  a  day. 
A  ring  of  Hawk  missiles  has  been  installed 
around  Seoul,  which  is  only  three-and-a- 
half  minutes'  Jet  time  from  the  border. 

Last  summer  there  was  considerable  con- 
cern that  the  militant  rulers  of  Pyongyang, 
misinterpreting  the  lack  of  a  military  re- 
sponse to  the  Pueblo  seizure  and  the  raid 
against  the  Presidential  mansion,  might  stage 
an  "Israeli-type"  offensive  In  a  chosen  sec- 
tor, bite  off  a  chunk  of  territory,  then  call  a 
halt  and  await  the  reaction,  knowing  that 
the    United    States,    heavily    conmiltted    in 
Viet  Nam,  VTlshes  to  avoid  a  serious  involve- 
ment  In   Korea.   This   worry   was  strongest 
among  South  Korean  staff  officers,  who  lack 
much  of  the  advanced  equipment  of  the  U.S. 
divisions,  and  whose  men  in  the  rainy  season 
must  often  spend  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  time  In  maintenance  and  repair  of  instal- 
lations,  roads   and   bridges   rather  than  in 
combat  training.  High  officials  In  Korea  be- 
lieve that  war  came  very  close  In  January 
1068,  when  success  In  the  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate    President     Park     might     well     have 
prompted  the  South  Koreans  to  march  north; 
nor  do  they  discount  the  continuing  danger. 
However,  General  Bonesteel   has  kept  his 
forces  under  strict  orders  to  avoid  escalation, 
and    spokesmen    In    the    Military    Armistice 
Conomlsslon  at  Panmunjom  regularly  convey 
stem  warnings  to  the  communists  that  force 
will  be  met  with  force.  The  Seoul  government 
feels  that  Pyongyang  could  not  desire  full- 
scale  war  In  present  circumstances,  since  this 
would  be  suicidal  without  outside  help.  The 
North  Koreans  could  hardly  want  interven- 
tion again  by  Chinese  forces.  As  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  must  now  be  exercising  whatever 
restraining  Influence   it   can   on  them;    and 
however  reckless  they  may  be,  this  influence 
must  be  considerable  since  they  rely  on  Mos- 
cow for  supplies  and  weapons. 

The  South  Korean  armed  forces  are  the 
third  largest  In  the  non-communist  world. 
They  Include  a  540,000-man  army,  a  strong 
air  force,  a  small  but  effective  naval  compo- 
nent and  a  2  million-member  mlUtla  force. 
The  army  has  19  active  divisions.  Including 
the  two  serving  In  Viet  Nam,  and  10  in  re- 
serve. Its  quality  and  capability  are  highly 
regarded  by  American  advisers  and  Its  con- 
tingent in  Viet  Nam  has  demonstrated  Its 
toughness.  However,  low  pay  for  its  largely 
drafted  servicemen,  limited  food  rations  and 
shortages  of  modern  weapons  and  equipment 
raise  complaints  from  top  officers.  The  air 
force  has  more  than  300  modern  planes,  in- 
cluding F-a4s  and  F-86s  and  the  F-5  Freedom 
Fighter.  But  delivery  of  F-4C  Phantom  jets 
from  the  United  States,  originally  scheduled 
for  1968,  has  been  postponed  until  probably 
the  middle  of  1969.  Air  defenses  have  been 
dramatically  strengthened,  however,  by  mis- 
siles and  by  a  rapid  b\illd-up  of  American  air 
power  following  the  Pueblo  Incident.  U.S. 
supersonic  fighters  are  now  dispersed  at  five 
major  bases,  many  of  them  In  concrete  revet- 
ments. 

High  officials  In  Seoul,  still  uncertain  over 
the  motives  for  the  Pueblo  seizure  and  the 
raid  on  the  President's  Blue  House,  feel  that 
in  the  long  run  these  actions  backfired  by 
stimulating  the  strong  reinforcement  of 
South  Korean's  defenses.  While  they  hope  to 
keep  the  military  situation  damped  down, 
they  believe  that  In  a  combat  situation  they 
can  cope  with  whatever  forces  the  North 
Koreans  may  launch  against  them. 
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A  rapid  Increase  In  foreign  Investment  In- 
dicates that  there  Is  considerable  Interna- 
tional confidence  In  South  Korea's  military 
security,  though  some  businessmen  believe 
the  current  rate  of  Investment  might  be  sev- 
eral times  as  high  tf  the  threat  of  trouble 
from  the  North  could  be  eliminated.  A  spe- 
cial mission  from  private  American  Industry, 
commissioned  by  President  Johnson  and  led 
by  George  W.  Ball,  visited  South  Korea  In 
the  spring  of  1967  and  submitted  a  very 
favorable  report.  It  noted  the  attractions  of 
an  Investment  law  that  welcomes  100  per- 
cent foreign  ownership  and  permits  repa- 
triation of  capital  and  profits  on  a  liberal 
schedule. 

In  the  first  half  of  1968,  Ford  decided  to 
assemble  cars  and  trucks  in  Korea,  Cater- 
pillar and  International  Harvester  decided 
on  long-term  credit  extensions,  and  Baldwin 
pianos  was  going  Into  production.  National 
Distilleries  outlined  a  program  to  produce 
synthetic  alcohol  from  petrochemicals  and 
Union  Oil  of  California  contracted  for  a 
Joint  project  to  build  a  big  thermal  power 
plant  near  Seoul.  Plans  progressed  for  a  large 
Integrated  iron  and  steel  mill  and  for  a  large 
petrochemical  complex  with  participation  by 
seven  Important  U.S.  companies.  A  country 
that  five  years  ago  had  to  Import  all  refined 
petroleum  products  now  has  a  second  major 
refinery  In  operation,  with  construction  of  a 
third  and  fourth  under  way.  Total  foreign 
capital  projects  approved  by  the  government 
from  1962  to  1968  had  reached  113  by  late 
December  with  $91.5  million  involved.  U.S. 
investors  head  the  list,  with  Japanese  second. 

Exports,  which  amounted  to  only  $32  mil- 
lion In  1960,  rose  at  an  average  of  42  percent 
annually  during  the  First  Five  Year  Plan. 
Last  year's  goal  of  $500  million  was  slightly 
exceeded.  The  target  for  this  year  Is  $700 
million  and  that  for  1970  Is  $1  billion.  Ex- 
ports of  plywood  £uid  textiles  to  the  United 
States  head  the  list.  Industrial  production 
has  soared,  tax  collections  rose  about  50  per- 
cent last  year,  and  unemployment  and 
under-employment  have  been  substantially 
reduced  from  the  dangerously  high  levels 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Wholesale  prices  showed 
an  increase  of  7.1  percent  In  1968,  slightly 
exceeding  the  6  percent  that  the  government 
had  set  as  a  desirable  limit.  The  pralicy  of 
liberalized  Imports  was  reversed  somewhat, 
checks  being  put  on  such  luxury  Items  as 
alr-condltloners,  television  sets  and  refrig- 
erators, In  a  move  to  slow  consumption  emd 
Improve  foreign  payment  balances.  The  Eco- 
nomic Planning  Minister,  Park  Choong  Hoon, 
has  noted  that  the  nation's  Imports  were 
a.ppro£u;hing  $1  billion  annually,  making  it 
about  20th  among  the  world's  markets. 

Taking  account  of  the  lag  in  agricultural 
development,  the  government  reached  a 
fundamental  decision  In  October  to  raise  the 
official  price  paid  to  farmers  for  rice  deliv- 
eries by  17  percent,  thus  encouraging  greater 
production,  raising  farm  Incomes  and  shift- 
ing consiunptlon  to  other  grains.  Diversifi- 
cation of  farming,  livestock  breeding,  off- 
season farm  projects  and  agrobusiness  ven- 
tures are  being  promoted  and  the  govern- 
ment has  recently  invested  in  seed  researdi 
to  Improve  plant  strains. 

The  Second  Five  Year  Plan,  which  began 
In  1967,  has  already  been  revised  upward, 
smce  most  of  Its  goals  appeared  attainable 
at  least  a  year  ahead  of  schedule;  and  the 
forelgn-inveetment  goal  was  almost  attained 
last  year.  Marked  Improvement  In  living 
standards  Is  projected.  South  Korea  la  ex- 
pected to  be  self-sufficient  In  food-grain  pro- 
duction and  free  of  reliance  on  grant  aid 
from  the  United  States  by  1971.  The  revised 
estimates  indicate  that  the  growth  rate  will 
average  10  percent  annually  and  interna- 
tional trade  will  reach  three  times  the  1965 
rate.  Education  will  be  broadened  and  im- 
proved and  science  and  technology,  hitherto 
neglected,  will  get  more  help.  Perhaps  most 
important,  the  growth  of  population,  which 
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pushed  the  crowded  land  past  the  30-mllllon 
mark  this  year.  Is  beginning  to  be  stemmed 
by  a  government-supported  family-planning 
program.  The  rate  of  increase  has  been  cut 
m  five  years  from  3  percent  to  2.4  percent; 
plans  call  for  a  decline  to  2  percent  by  1971 
and  hope  is  voiced  for  reaching  1  percent  by 
1986. 

Many  economic  hazards  remain.  Chief 
among  them  Is  inflation  as  government  budg- 
ets rise  almost  60  percent  a  year  and  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  soars. 
American  advisers  see  danger  In  the  tend- 
ency of  the  newly  confident  Korean  officials 
to  attempt  too  much  too  fact.  Some  projects, 
such  as  the  Seoxil-Pusan  superhighway,  the 
petrochemical  complex  or  the  integrated 
steel  mill  may  be  more  a  matter  of  national 
prestige  than  sound  economic  ventures  under 
present  conditions.  The  econoznic  atmosphere 
Is  heady  in  Seoul  these  days,  and  Americana 
hope  Korean  planners  will  not  be  carried 
away  by  their  enthusiasm.  Nevertheless  there 
Is  rejoicing  over  the  new  mood  that  has  re- 
placed the  defeatism  of  years  past. 

Corruption  has  almost  a  way  of  life  In 
Korea,  as  in  many  underdeveloped  countries, 
and  eliminating  it  Is  an  arduous  process.  At 
the  grassroots  level,  underpaid  civil  servants 
are  vulnerable  to  temptations  of  many  sorts, 
and  underpaid  teachers  have  been  prone  to 
accept  favors  from  parents  for  advancing  in- 
dividual pupils  m  the  highly  competitive 
educational  system.  The  Park  government, 
like  its  predecessors,  has  periodically  been 
rocked  by  scandal,  although  the  President 
himself  Is  free  of  any  suspicion.  Recently  the 
government,  under  opposition  pressure,  has 
acknowledged  gross  profiteering  by  big  busi- 
ness monopolies  and  companies  assisted  by 
the  government  in  attracting  foreign  Invest- 
ment: Investigations  are  in  progress.  These 
Incidents  have  not  shaken  the  faith  of  the 
governing  Democratic-Republican  Party  In 
its  policy  of  promoting  big  business  and  in- 
dustry as  the  fastest  means  of  spurring  eco- 
nomic development. 

rv 

Any  estimate  of  the  degree  of  democratiza- 
tion in  South  Korea  will  depend  on  the  stand- 
ard one  sets.  For  reasons  not  of  their  own 
making,  the  Koreans  were  late  starters.  De- 
mocracy was  largely  discredited  In  the  late 
1950s  under  Dr.  Rhee  and  In  the  1960-61 
period  when  an  elected  government  proved 
Incapable  of  effective  rule.  Now,  eight  years 
after  the  military  coup,  the  President  and 
the  175  members  of  the  National  Assembly, 
chosen  at  four-year  Intervals,  are  the  only 
elective  officials;  all  other  posts,  national  and 
local,  are  filled  by  appointment.  All  political 
organizations  are  right  of  center  and  a  prom- 
inent polltlcan  has  remarked  that  It  will  be 
many  years  before  the  country  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  any  organized  left-of-center  activ- 
ity. The  left-wing  movement,  by  its  squab- 
bling and  factionalism,  has  gravely  impaired 
its  own  prospects  and  many  of  its  members 
have  Joined  the  parties  of  the  right.  In  gen- 
eral, politics  are  more  a  matter  of  personality 
than  Ideology — and  Korean  personalities  are 
strong. 

In  many  sectors  the  harsh  hand  of  repres- 
sion has  been  felt:  the  far-reaching  network 
of  Intelligence  agents  Is  reported  to  have 
compiled  extensive  dossiers  on  several  mil- 
lion people,  particularly  Intellectuals  and 
student  leaders.  The  groups  that  led  the  stu- 
dent opposition  to  the  treaty  with  Japan  a 
few  years  ago  have  been  effectively  broken 
up.  and  professors  who  lost  their  Jobs  then 
(many  of  them  are  back  in  teaching  posts) 
are  not  expressing  their  views  publicly.  The 
universities  are  administered  by  ed'.icators 
who  have  shown  themselves  friendly  to  the 
Park  regime.  Opposition  politicians  who  have 
spoken  too  boldly  about  the  personal  lives  of 
the  governing  hierarchy  or  who  view  com- 
munism less  than  harshly  have  sometimes 
been  Imprisoned — a  situation  that  has  not 
always  damaged  their  popularity. 
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Nevertheless,  foreigners  who  go  to  Korea 
expecting  to  find  a  repressive  police  state  are 
Ukely  to  be  pleasantly  surprised.  Politicians 
are  outsi>oken  and  election  campaigns  have 
been  waged  with  considerable  heat.  There  Is 
little  doubt.  In  fact,  that  If  his  opponents 
had  been  able  to  submerge  their  differences 
and  wage  a  united  cami>algn.  Park  Chung 
Hee  would  have  been  defeated  In  his  first 
Presidential  race  In  1963.  Newspapers  tend  to 
be  generally  critical  of  the  government — 
critical  of  almost  everything  It  sometimes 
seems — reflecting  the  tradition  of  resistance 
that  dates  back  to  the  Japanese  occupation. 
National  Assembly  debates  are  often  stormy 
and  sometimes  violent,  for  oppositionists 
there,  at  least,  have  a  public  platform  where 
they  cannot  be  muzzled. 

Tliough  various  nUnlsters  have  come  and 
gone,  the  Cabinet  headed  by  Premier  Chung 
II  Kwon  has  preserved  an  unusual  continu- 
ity. Mr.  Chung,  former  Chief  of  Staff  during 
the  Korean  War  and  later  Ambassador  In 
Washington,  has  held  office  for  flve  years. 
Though  the  Park  government  is  nominally 
civilian,  seven  of  the  ministers  are  retired 
generals  and  25  other  former  generals  are 
members  of  the  National  Assembly.  Twelve 
of  South  Korea's  29  ambassadors  abroad  are 
former  high  military  men  and  three-fourths 
of  the  state-run  enterprises  and  companies 
supported  by  government  Investment  have 
retired  generals  as  their  presidents. 

For  some  time  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  Presidential  election  of  1971.  when 
President  Park  reaches  the  end  of  the  eight 
years  which  he  Is  constitutionally  per- 
mitted to  serve.  Fears  are  being  voiced  that 
the  President  may  find  It  advisable  to  amend 
the  Constitution  or  suspend  it  under  a  dec- 
laration of  emergency  In  order  to  continue 
his  leadership  and  prevent  a  dlsastroiis 
struggle  for  power.  After  having  Initially  de- 
nied any  Intention  of  seeking  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  leaders  of  the  govern- 
ment party  have  begun  this  year  to  talk 
publicly  about  such  a  step  as  a  means  of 
assuring  "public  stability."  Dr.  Yu  Chin  Oh, 
the  brilliant  constitutional  scholar  and  for- 
mer university  president  who  has  been  lead- 
ing the  opposition  New  Democratic  Party, 
stresses  that  Independent  South  Korea  has 
not  yet  bad  a  normal  constitutional  transfer 
of  power  and  declares  that  a  legal  succession 
Is  the  very  essence  of  the  democratic  process. 
Following  the  1967  general  elections,  which 
prompted  some  well-grounded  charges  of 
fraud  and  rigging,  the  government  party  now 
holds  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Assembly  seats,  but  with  the  support  of  12 
Independents  it  has  adequate  strength  to 
force  through  an  amendment.  The  conse- 
quences might  be  grave. 

There  is  also  speculation  about  the  plans 
and  prospects  of  Kim  Jong  Pll,  43  years  of 
age,  long  President  Park's  right-hand  man, 
v7ho  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  provided  the  di- 
recting force  in  the  1961  coup,  served  as  the 
Initial  head  of  the  South  Korean  CIA.  then 
organized  the  Democratic-Republican  Party 
as  the  vehicle  for  the  changeover  to  civil 
rule.  He  went  into  political  exile  twice  when 
his  rivals  seemed  to  have  the  upper  hand, 
and  last  May,  finding  his  position  again 
being  eroded,  resigned  from  the  the  party 
chairmanship  and  declared  himself  finished 
with  pwlitlcs  forever.  Few  politicians  take 
this  declaration  seriously.  Whether  the 
President  might  designate  him  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  whether  this  would  precipitate  a 
destructive  political  struggle,  are  already 
topics  of  keen  interest  in  Seoul. 

Much  of  the  new  confidence  so  plainly 
evident  refiects  South  Korea's  improved  in- 
ternatlonsd  standing.  The  normalization 
treaty  with  Japan,  finally  pushed  through 
after  13  years  of  off-and-on  negotiations 
with  the  old  enemv.  went  far  toward  re- 
moving a  national  inferiority  complex.  It 
opened  the  door  to  $800  million  in  grant, 
loan  and  investment  aid  from  Japan  over  a 
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lO-ye&r  perlodj  eaoed  long-standing  mlstruBt 
and  brought  t^o  complementary  economies 
Into  possibly  fruitful  relations.  The  difficult 
decision  to  seiid  troops  to  Viet  Nam  and 
their  Impresslvt  performance  there  has  given 
South  Koreansj  a  feeling  that  they  are  now 
playing  an  Imbortant  role  In  the  Interna- 
tional containment  of  communism  while  re- 
paying a  debt  to  the  allied  nations  that 
came  to  their  all  In  1950. 

South  Korea  has  also  ended  her  long  in- 
ternational iBoliitlon  by  seeking  a  significant 
role  In  regional   and  International  affairs.  It 
was   largely  Korean   Initiative  that  brought 
about  the  nln« -nation  conference  in  Seoul 
In   1986  which   gave  birth  to  the  Aslan-Pa- 
clflc    Council    (ASPAC).    and    South    Korea 
has  continued  fo  play  a  prominent  role  In 
this   organlzatU  n.   advocating   recently  that 
Its  members.  ex(«pt  for  Japan,  be  linked  In  a 
collective  securl  ty  grouping  as  envisioned  by 
President  Nixon  Koreans  provided  the  Initial 
Impetus    for    tl  e    1966    Manila    Conference. 
President    Park.    Premier   Chung   and    other 
officials  have  tra  veled  widely  In  Asia,  seeking 
to    make    their   country    and    their    {>ollclea 
better  known.  South  Korean  missions  have 
been  dispatched  on  long  tours  through  Asia, 
Africa  and  Soul  h  America  to  promote  good 
will  ahd  offset  (he  diplomatic  efforts  of  the 
Pyongyang    regime,    backed     by    the    com- 
munist bloc.   In   the  continuing  contest  for 
support  among  United  Nations  members. 

Reunification    remains    the   overwhelming 
national  goal,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea— 
the  only  Korear    government  recognized  by 
the      lnt.ernatlo  lal       organization — remains 
committed    to   tie   United    Nations   formula 
for  reunification    nationwide  elections  under 
U.N.  supervision.  Though  the  annual  debate 
on  the  "Korean  question"  at  the  United  Na- 
tions   attracted   little    outside   attention.    It 
long  remained  a  vital  matter  for  the  South 
Koreans,  an  indl  ^ator  of  the  degree  of  Inter- 
national support  for  their  regime  against  the 
Intensified  communist   offensive.   When  the 
Item  finally  was  removed  from  automatic  an- 
nual  conslderatldn  on  the  Assembly  agenda 
last   year,   the   voting  Indicated   that   South 
Korea  retained  substantial  majority  support. 
The    demarcation    line    running    near    the 
38th  Parallel  In    Sorea  Is  probably  the  most 
tightly  closed  boder  In  the  world  and  there 
presently  seems    Ittle  prospect  of  loosening 
It.  After  two  decades  of  living  with  this  bar- 
rier, the  South  Koreans  have  achieved  a  re- 
markable  degree   of   political   stability   and 
economic   growth:    they   probably   have   not 
yet  reached  the   xjlnt  where  they  can  hold 
on  to  one  without  the  other. 
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In  a  way  much  needed  In  our  country 
todaiy. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
saluting  his  outstanding  career  and  wish- 
ing him  a  fruitful  and  satisfying  retire- 
ment. A  most  fitting  tribute  expressed  by 
Ed  Delaney's  associates  on  the  Fall  River 
Herald  News  on  April  12,  1969,  follows: 
Edwakd  J.  Delanet  Retdues 
Edward  J.  Delaney,  who  has  Just  retired 
after  31  years  as  editor  of  The  Herald  News, 
has  been  a  major  figure  In  the  public  life  of 
Pall  River  all  that  time.  Throughout  his 
career  he  has  had  the  best  Interests  of  the 
city  and  this  area  at  heart.  As  the  editor  of 
The  Herald  News,  he  worked  tirelessly  to  help 
Pall  River  through  its  difficult  transition 
from  the  Industrial  patterns  of  the  past  to 
those  of  the  age  of  technology. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  career  as  an  editor. 
Edward  Delaney  naturally  became  well  known 
to  virtually  everyone  In  public  or  political 
life  In  New  England  and  In  the  nation.  He 
was  respected  everywhere  and  by  everyone 
as  a  newspaperman  and  a  humanitarian.  He 
was.  however,  averse  to  publicity,  and  when- 
ever possible,  shunned  the  spotlight.  Al- 
though his  opinions  were  sought  by  everyone 
Interested  In  promoting  a  civic  cause,  he 
never  Imposed  them  on  anyone.  He  was  al- 
ways glad  to  help,  always  prodigal  of  his  time 
and  energy,  but  Invariably  preferred  to  re- 
main In  the  background  when  public  ac- 
knowledgement was  given. 

His  assistance  in  making  the  United  Fund 
a  reality,  in  the  development  of  SMTI  and 
Bristol  Community  College.  In  promoting  the 
Pall  River  Development  Corporation  and  In 
numberless  other  causes  was  Invaluable.  So 
was  his  private  assistance  to  numberless  In- 
dividuals who  needed  help  of  all  kinds.  His 
generosity  In  all  ways  was  his  salient  charac- 
teristic In  public  and  private. 

Now.  as  he  retires  Into  what  everyone 
hopes  will  be  many  years  of  health  and 
pleasure,  he  takes  with  him  the  genuine  af- 
fection of  the  entire  staff  of  The  Herald 
News  and  the  genuine  good  will  of  the  city  of 
Pall  River.  He  served  them  both  well. 
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Although  the  carpenters  had  a  no-strlke 
clause  In  their  contract,  they  called  In  "sick" 
for  16  days;  finally,  the  construction  firm 
worked  out  a  compromise.  Peace,  however 
proved  to  be  Impermanent.  The  union  car- 
penters  Insisted  that  they  be  paid  not  only 
for  installing  the  doors  but.  In  effect,  for  the 
processing  work  done  on  the  doors  (by  mem- 
bers of  another  carpenters'  local.  Inciden- 
tally)  before  the  doors  were  received. 

That,  not  surprisingly,  was  too  much  for 
the  contractor  to  swallow.  He  stood  fast,  even 
though  he  Is  being  assessed  $100  a  day  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  failure  to  com- 
plete  the  project. 

There  certainly  is  unfairness  In  this  situa- 
tion but  somehow  we  can't  see  that  the  NLRB 
has  put  Its  finger  on  It. 


April  2S,  1969 


ADMINISTRATION  COMMENDED 
FOR  CHANGES  IN   1970  CENSUS 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 


NLRB  STRIKES  AGAIN 


EDWARD  J.  DELANEY  RETIRES 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  sAassachusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesddy,  April  23.  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLHR  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  southern  end  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts 
has  for  31  yeara  profited  from  the  wis- 
dom of  Edward  9-  Delaney.  editor  of  the 
Pall  River  Heralfl  News.  Mr.  Delaney  has 
decided  to  retire  from  his  newspaper  ca- 
reer at  this  timet  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
the  citizens  of  I'all  River  and  the  sur- 
rounding communities  served  by  the 
Herald  when  I  ay  that  Mr.  Delaney's 
guiding  hand  w  11  be  sincerely  missed. 
In  his  quiet  Itut  deliberate  way,  Ed 
Delaney  establislied  high  standards  for 
the  Pall  River  community.  As  a  news- 
paperman and  an  editor,  he  has  truly 
served  his  Nation  through  the  community 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Wednesday.  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
strange  decision  has  been  handed  down 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Entitled  "Unfair"  the  action  is  discussed 
in  the  April  23  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  editorial  follows: 
Unpaib 

At  the  Scott  Air  Porce  Base  In  southern 
nilnols.  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  held  a  St.  Louis  contractor  guilty  of  an 
unfair  labor  practice.  What,  exactly,  was  the 
contractor  doing? 

Well,  It  seems  he  refused  to  bargain  with 
a  carpenters'  imlon  on  a  disputed  Issue  A 
description  of  that  Issue  tells  something  of 
whafs  wrong  with  labor  relations  generally 
and  especially  with  the  Federal  Involvement 
In  them. 

The  construction  firm,  putting  up  two  new 
barracks  on  the  base,  purchased  300  prema- 
chlned  wooden  doors.  When  the  doors  arrived, 
the  carpenters  union  insisted  that  Its  mem- 
bers be  given  the  unloading  Job  usually 
handled  by  lower-paid  laborers.  (If  you 
haven't  noticed,  construction  pay  runs  high; 
the  average  worker's  hourly  earnings  far  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  other  production-worker 
group.) 


or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23,  1969 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  administration 
has  ordered  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
number  of  questions  to  be  asked  in  the 
1970  decennial  census,  as  well  as  a  re- 
wording of  some  of  the  most  sensitive 
questions. 

Last  month,  I  expressed  to  Commerce 
Secretary  Maiu-ice  H.  Stans  my  belief 
that  many  of  the  questions  which  were 
drafted  by  the  previous  administration 
invaded  the  privacy  of  the  American 
citizen.  I  also  introduced  a  bill  designed 
to  limit  the  questions  to  be  asked. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  by  letter 
dated  April  17.  the  Secretary  advised  me 
that  he  has  ordered  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  census  questionnaire.  For  example. 
80  percent  of  the  American  people  will 
only  be  asked  a  total  of  23  questions. 
Fifteen  percent  will  be  asked  66  ques- 
tions and  only  5  percent  will  be  asked 
the  full  73  questions. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  has  either 
deleted  or  reworded  a  number  of  objec- 
tional  questions  dealing  with  the  ade- 
quacy of  kitchen  and  bathroom  facilities 
to  remove  any  implication  the  Govern- 
ment wants  to  know  with  whom  they  are 
shared. 

I  believe  these  revisions  are  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  extensive  preparation  for  the 
1970  census  was  already  completed  by 
the  previous  administration,  it  appears 
that  more  extensive  changes,  although 
desirable,  could  not  be  instituted  with- 
out delaying  the  census  entirely. 

I,  therefore,  endorse  and  applaud  the 
administration  for  making  these  zero- 
hour  revisions  of  longstanding  plans  for 
the  census  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  the 
objections  that  have  been  voiced  and  I 
am  especially  gratified  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  already  committed  himself  to 
take  further  steps  to  be  implemented  in 
future  censuses,  including  submitting 
proposed  questions  to  Congress  2  years 
in  advance  of  future  censuses,  increas- 
ing the  number  of  representatives  of  the 
general  public  to  advisory  committees 
which  contribute  to  the  formulation  of 
census  questions,  and  appointing  a  blue- 


ribbon  commission  to  examine  a  number 
of  important  questions  regarding  the 
Census  Bureau  including  whether  or  not 
the  decennial  census  can  be  conducted 
on  a  voluntary  or  partially  voluntary 
basis. 

I  am  happy  to  insert  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  letter  I  received  from 
the  Secretary,  as  well  as  an  enclosure 
which  explains  the  purposes  and  uses  of 
the  1970  census  information: 

The  SEcaETARY  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  DC,  April  17, 1969. 
Hon.  William  C.  Cramer, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  The  main  purpose  of  this  letter 
Is  to  advise  you  of  some  Immediate  changes 
In  census  procedure  which  I  have  ordered. 
These  changes  Include  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  Individuals  who  will  be 
asked  to  respond  to  the  longer  census  forms. 
Approximately  three  million  households 
previously  designated  to  receive  a  66-questlon 
form  win  now  receive  a  questionnaire  con- 
taining only  23  questions. 

Questions  relating  to  the  adequacy  of 
kitchen  and  bathroom  facilities  have  been 
reworded  to  remove  any  Implication  that  the 
government  Is  interested  In  knowing  with 
whom  these  facilities  may  be  shared. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  exercising 
greater  supervision  over  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Inde- 
pendent experts  have  been  retained  to  ad- 
vise on  census  matters. 

The  questionnaire  which  will  be  mailed  to 
households  In  1970  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
cover  letter  explaining  the  great  need  for 
census  data  and  emphasizing  the  confiden- 
tlalltv  of  all  responses. 

In  "addition  to  these  changes,  which  are 
being  Implemented  immediately,  these  fur- 
ther steps  will  be  Implemented  after  the  1970 
census:  (1)  proposed  questions  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
Congress  two  years  In  advance  of  future 
censuses;  (2)  an  Increased  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  various  advisory  committees 
which  contribute  to  the  formulation  of  cen- 
.sus  questions;  and  (3)  a  blue-ribbon  Com- 
mission will  be  appointed  to  fully  examine 
a  number  of  Important  questions  regarding 
the  Census  Bureau,  Including  whether  or  not 
the  decennial  census  can  be  conducted  on  a 
voluntary  or  a  partially  voluntary  basis.  The 
Commission  would  also  examine  and  offer 
proposals  for  modernizing  and  Improving  the 
operations  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

Because  the  10-year  lapse  of  time  between 
decennial  censuses  can  result  In  unfamlUar- 
Ity  regarding  their  nature  and  purpose,  I  felt 
it  might  be  helpful  to  provide  you  with  some 
basic  data  and  Information  concerning  the 
questions  to  be  asked  In  1970.  the  scope  of 
the  data  sought,  and  the  uses  to  which  the 
results  are  put. 

Some  of  the  most  frequently  asked  ques- 
tions, along  with  my  answers,  follow: 

1.  Question.  Is  the  1970  census  more  ex- 
tensive than  previous  censuses? 

Answer.  No.  The  number  of  questions  to 
be  asked  In  1970  Is  about  the  same  as  In 
1960.  less  than  In  1950  and  1940.  and  far  less 
than  In  some  earlier  censuses.  Of  the  aver- 
age household  heads  to  be  queried  In  1970, 
four  of  five  will  answer  23  questions,  three 
of  twenty  will  answer  66  questions,  and  only 
one  of  twenty  will  answer  73  questions.  Un- 
der certain  unusual  circumstances,  some 
household  heads  will  be  asked  to  answer  89 
questions. 

2.  Question.  Will  the  citizen's  right  of  pri- 
lacy  be  protected  in  the  1970  census? 

Answer.  Yes.  Whatever  a  respondent  re- 
ports remains  strictly  confidential  under  the 
law  Every  employee  of  the  Census  Bureau 
takes  an  oath  of  confidentiality  and  Is  subject 
to  severe  penalties  for  violation  of  the  oath. 
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In  the  long  history  of  the  census,  there  has 
never  t>een  a  violation  of  the  confidentiality 
of  the  Information  given. 

3.  Question.  Would  the  1970  census  yield 
adequate  results  if  the  response  were  volun- 
tary rather  than  mandatory? 

Answer.  Voluntary  response  at  Its  best  falls 
far  short  of  response  to  a  mandatory  Inquiry. 
Since  the  first  Decennial  Census  In  1790.  re- 
sponse has  been  mandatory.  It  Is  so  In  every 
other  country  of  the  world  where  a  census 
Is  conducted  Professional  statisticians  will 
testify  that  a  voluntary  census  would  be  un- 
reliable and  practically  useless.  A  voluntary 
procedure  would  yield  distorted  and  deficient 
statistics  for  whole  groups  of  people  and  for 
entire  areas.  This  procedure  would  very  likely 
be  especially  prejudicial  to  low-Income 
groups. 

4   Question.  Who  uses  the  census  results? 

Answer.  Census  data  are  used  by  every  Fed- 
eral government  department.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  private  sector.  Many 
laws  depend  upon  accurate  census  reports. 
Questions  such  as  those  on  housing  are  spe- 
cifically required  by  statute.  Government 
ment  programs  on  poverty,  housing,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  agriculture,  transportation, 
veterans,  and  senior  citizens  require  and 
rely  upon  the  census  tabulations.  Many  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Congress  would  be  al- 
most impossible  In  the  absence  of  reliable 
census  data. 

These  questions  are  Illustrative  of  those 
which  have  been  asked  In  recent  weeks.  The 
answers  are  necessarily  brief.  Enclosed  Is  a 
memorandum  which  explains  In  more  detail 
the  purposes  and  uses  of  census  Information. 
If  you  have  questions  concerning  the  1970 
census  we  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  them 
with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Maurice  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Purposes  and  Uses  op  1970  Census 

Information 

1.  name.  sex.  race,  date  of  birth,  and  marital 

STATUS 

Questions  1  through  12  are  designed  to 
Identify  household  occupants  by  name,  re- 
lationship to  head  of  household,  sex.  race, 
age  and  marital  status.  These  questions  will 
be  asked  of  100  per  cent  of  the  poptitatlon. 

2.    THE  housing  QUESTIONS 

The  Census  of  Housing,  required  by  act  of 
Congress  In  1940  (13  U.S.C.  141),  contains 
thirty  five  (35)  questions  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  housing  facilities.  Fifteen  questions 
will  be  asked  of  100  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion; five  will  be  asked  of  20  per  cent:  five  will 
be  asked  of  15  per  cent;  and  ten  will  be  asked 
of  5  per  cent.  Some  sample  questions  and 
comment  on  their  uses  follow: 

Kitchen  and  bathroom 

Question  H-3  (100  per  cent)  :  Do  you  have 
complete  kitchen  facilities? 

n  Yes,  for  this  household  only. 

n  Yes,  but  also  used  by  another  household. 

n  No  complete  kitchen  facilities  for  this 
household. 

Question  H-7  (100  per  cent) :  Do  you  have 
bathtub  or  shower? 

n  Yes,  for   ths   household  only. 

n  Yes.  but  also  used  by  another  household. 

n  No  bathtub  or  shower. 

Comment:  The  absence  of  a  kitchen  and/ 
or  a  bathroom  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
household  Is  a  major  Indicator  of  urban 
blight  and  slum  conditions.  This  information 
Is  needed  by  HEW.  HUD  and  other  Federal. 
State  and  local  agencies. 

Value  of  property 

Question  H-11  (100  per  cent) :  If  you  live 
In  a  1 -family  house  which  you  own  or  are 
buying — 

What  Is  the  value  of  this  property,  that  Is. 
how  much  do  you  think  this  property  (house 
and  lot)    would  sell  for  if  it  were  for  sale? 

Comment:  Section  301  of  the  Housing  Act 
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of  1948  (12  U.S.C.  1701e(b) )  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  Congress  estimates  of  national 
urban  and  rural  non-farm  housing  needs. 
The  requirements  of  various  public  laws 
make  it  necessary  to  determine  the  value  of 
property  and.  as  an  alternate,  the  rent  paid 
for  rented  units. 

Housing  equipment 

Question  H-22  (16  per  cent) :  Do  you  have 
alr-conditloning? 
Question  H-27  (6  per  cent)  : 

a.  Do  you  have  a  clothes  washing  machine? 

b.  Do  you  have  a  clothes  dryer? 

c.  Do  you  have  a  dishwasher? 

d.  Do  you  have  a  home  food  freezer  which 
is  separate  from  your  refrigerator? 

Question  H-29  (5  per  cent) :  Do  you  have  a 
battery-operated  radio? 

Comment :  When  the  Congress  provided  for 
the  Census  of  Housing,  It  Included  the  words 
'housing  (Including  utilities  and  equip- 
ment)." The  presence  of  certain  household 
equipment  provides  a  measure  of  adequacy 
of  housing  and  of  levels  of  living.  The  Items 
Included  above  are  those  which  have  particu- 
lar effects  on  the  needs  for  power,  water  and 
waste  disposal,  and  related  services.  TTie 
question  concerning  radio  Is  related  to  the 
need  for  communication  In  case  of  emergen- 
cies or  power  blackouts. 

3.    PLACE    OF    ORIGIN    AND    MIGRATION 

Questions  13  through  19  are  concerned 
with  Identifying  the  country  of  origin,  lan- 
guages spoken,  and  patterns  of  housing  mo- 
bility. These  questions  will  be  asked  of  16 
per  cent  of  the  population.  Some  sample 
questions  and  explanatory  comments  follow: 

Birthplace  of  parents 

Question  14  (15  per  cent)  :  What  country 
was  his  father  born  In? 

Question  15  (15  percent):  What  country 
was  his  mother  bom  In? 

Comment:  These  questions,  along  with 
that  regarding  the  birthplace  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, serve  to  Identify  those  groups  known 
as  Puerto  Rlcans.  Mexican-Americans,  and 
Cubans.  The  census  is  the  only  source  of  In- 
formation concerning  the  numbers,  distribu- 
tion, and  characteristics  of  these  groupw.  This 
information  is  of  Importance  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  the  Con- 
gress, HEW,  and  to  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies. 

Residence  5  years  ago 

Question  19  ( 15  per  cent)  : 

a.  Did  he  live  In  this  house  on  April  I, 
1965? 

b  (If  no)  Where  did  he  live  on  April  1. 
1965? 

Comment:  The  Departments  most  needing 
this  information  are  Agriculture.  HEW.  La- 
bor. Commerce,  and  HUD.  This  information 
Is  also  of  importance  to  the  Council  on  Urban 
Affairs,  which  has  established  a  subcommit- 
tee to  consider  the  problems  relating  to  In- 
ternal migration. 

4.    EDUCATION 

Questions  20.  21  and  22  deal  with  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  school  attended.  They  are  de- 
signed to  reveal  the  educational  level  of  in- 
dividual citizens,  and  they  will  be  asked  of 
20  per  cent  of  the  population. 

S.    MARRIAGES    AND    BABIES    BORN 

Questions  24  and  25  request  Information 
concerning  marriages  and  the  number  of 
babies  bom.  They  will  be  asked  of  5  and  20 
per  cent  of  the  population,  respectively.  The 
purpose  of  these  questions  Is  to  provide  In- 
formation needed  In  the  preparation  of  esti- 
mates of  the  future  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion. All  agencies  of  Government  are  con- 
cerned with  such  estimates,  and  with  in- 
formation on  the  rates  of  growth  of  the 
white  and  non-white  populations.  Agencies 
such  as  HEW  ana  FTUD  which  are  concerned 
with  family  welfare  and  the  care  of  depend- 
ent children  need  this  Information  In  Im- 
plementing their  programs. 
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a.    MnJTABT   SEBVICS 

Question  36  Mb  whether  male  respond- 
enta  have  servett  In  the  mllltAry  and,  IX  so, 
during  what  period.  Thla  question  la  asked 
of  16  per  cent  oi  the  male  population.  This 
InTormatlon  la  needed  by  the  Veterana  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  and  other  Government  agencies. 

7.   CMPLOT^IXNT   AND   OCCtTPATION 

Questions  37  Jthrough  39  are  concerned 
with  employment  hlatory  and  status,  amount 
of  time  worked,  occupation,  and  related 
facts.  These  questions  will  be  asked  of  20  per 
cent  of  the  population.  Examples  follow: 
Did  you  work  any  time  last  week? 

Question  29  (39  per  cent) : 

a.  Old  thla  pe^on  work  at  any  time  last 
week? 

b.  How  many  Uoura  did  he  work  last  week 
(at  all  jobs)?        | 

Comment:  Th*  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Aci  of  1962  necessitates  that 
the  Department  pt  Labor  have  census  data 
on  employment,  junemployment,  and  occu- 
pation. Census  d^ta  on  unemployment  are 
used  to  establish  the  eligibility  of  commu- 
nities applying  jfor  assistance  under  the 
Public  Works  aqd  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1666  and  ior  a  wide  variety  of  other 
programs.'  ' 

Plkce  of  work 

Question  29-c  J 20  per  cent)  :  Where  did 
he  work  last  week  3 

Comment :  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  HUD  ^re  concerned  with  major 
transportation  anjd  traffic  problems  associ- 
ated with  trips  frim  home  to  place  of  work. 
This  question  provides  data  necessitated 
under  the  Hlghwfey  Act  of  1965  and  also 
provides  estimate*  of  daytime  population 
needed  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense. 

a.  iNcouE 
Questions  40  add  41  request  Information 
concerning  income  from  all  sources,  Includ- 
ing employment,  welfare,  veterans'  benefits, 
etc.  These  questlo^  will  be  asked  of  20  per 
cent  of  the  population.  Income  data  are 
needed  by  a  number  of  Government  agencies 
and  for  a  variety  ]of  Federal  programs.  For 
example,  income  data  are  needed  to  imple- 
ment the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965]  and  also  for  allocation  of 
funds  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1^62.  The  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Developmeiit  Act  necessitates  Infor- 
mation on  per  cailta  Income.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  needs  this  data  for  Its 
food  distribution  programs.  Including  the 
school  lunch  progrkm. 


PraSTHAND     REPORT     ON     TABLE 
BOYCOTT 
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or    <}AI.lFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  c|f  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednesdaiJi,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  TALCOTll  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
newspaper  editor$  from  the  East  have 
tried  to  present  views  and  positions  con- 
cerning the  California  table  grape  boy- 
cott— but  like  so  iiany  students,  clergy- 
men, and  sociopollticians,  they  have  nev- 
er seen  a  grape  pitker. 

James  J.  Kllpa trick  has  visited  Delano, 
Calif.,  the  table  grape  center  and,  first- 
hand, talked  with  grape  pickers. 

His  report  ought  to  be  interesting  and 
instructive  to  the  Uninformed. 

I  insert  his  repo^  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  The  report  Appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  Api  11 22,  1969 : 
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ORAPS  BOYOOTT  II*  Dklanc  Pekpctsatis  a 

Hoax 

(By  Jamea  J.  Kllpa trick) 

Delako,   Caui-. — The  grapevines  stand  In 

trelllsed      ranks,      green-sleeved,      precisely 

spaced,  as  disciplined  as  troops  in  cloee-or- 

der  drill.   Their  crosa-plecea   are  angled   at 

right  shoulder  arms;  they  make  of  the  flat 

brown  earth  a  crowded  battlefield. 

It  is  for  possession  of  this  battlefield  that 
California's  table-grape  growers  and  an  APL- 
CIO  union  are  struggling.  The  conflict  long 
ago  stretched  beyond  the  Delano  community. 
For  the  past  3»^  years,  well-meaning  lib- 
erals across  the  country — not  to  mention  a 
number  of  politicians  on  the  make — have 
been  giving  full-hearted  support  to  the 
"grape  boycott"  urged  by  Cesar  Chavez  and 
to  the  supposed  grape  strike"  behind  It. 
Chavez  Is  director  of  the  United  Farm  Work- 
ers Organizing  Committee,  APL-CIO.  When 
It  comes  to  recruiting  union  members,  Che- 
vez  Is  a  flop;  his  UPWOO  has  recruited  amaz- 
ingly few.  But  when  It  comes  to  moimtlng 
a  publicity  campaign,  the  man  Is  an  un- 
doubted genius.  He  turned  up  recently  with 
a  byllned  piece  In  Look  extolling  his  non- 
violent piety. 

His  "boycott"  bumper  stickers  blossom  on 
half  a  million  Volkswagens.  In  dozens  of 
parochial  schools,  such  Is  the  giUUlblllty  of 
the  nuns,  little  children  compose  Insult- 
ing letters  to  grape  growers  as  exercises  In 
English.  Hippies.  Tipples,  priests,  professors, 
political  figures,  and  housewives  with  time  on 
their  hands — all  of  them  are  whooping  It  up 
for  the  downtrodden  grape  pickers  of  Kern 
County,  Calif. 

It  Is  a  hoax,  a  fantasy,  a  charade,  a  tissue 
of  half-truths  and  whole  fabrications.  With- 
in the  past  10  days,  since  Chavez  blundered 
into  his  first  big  public  relations  error,  the 

union's  effort  has  become  something  more 

a  brazen,  ugly  and  undisguised  bid  for 
"closed  shop"  power  over  the  lives  of  farm 
workers  everywhere. 

To  swallow  the  Chavez  line,  you  must  be- 
lieve that  grape  workers  In  the  Delano  area 
are  miserably  paid,  wretchedly  housed,  and 
cruelly  treated.  Tou  are  urged  to  help  feed 
"hungry  children,"  the  victims  of  the  sys- 
tem that  denies  men  a  living  wage.  "At  pres- 
ent rates."  says  an  UFWOC  handout  given  to 
me  last  week,  "a  farm  worker  who  Is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  work  40  hours  a  week,  25 
weeks  a  year,  would  earn  32.386." 

This  Is  moonshine.  The  reporter  who 
checks  payrolls,  goes  into  the  fields,  talks 
with  workers,  visits  their  homes,  inspects  the 
labor  campe.  and  otherwise  covers  the  story, 
gets  an  entirely  different  picture.  The  going 
base  wage  for  grape  workers  Is  $1.65  an  hour. 
At  40  hours  a  week.  52  weeks  a  year,  this 
would  produce  annual  earnings  of  $3,432. 
Yet  the  hypothetical  example  has  no  mean- 
ing. This  Is  not  how  grape  workers  work. 

The  typical  Delano  workers — If  there  is  any 
such  being — is  a  middle-aged  Mexican-Amer- 
ican, with  little  formal  education  and  few 
skills  beyond  those  of  grape  and  vegetable 
culture.  He  has  a  wife  and  two  or  three  teen- 
aged  children.  As  a  resident  alien  of  10 
years'  standing,  he  must  register  annually 
with  the  Immigration  Service.  Otherwise,  he 
la  free  to  live  his  proud,  hxxmble.  Independ- 
ent life  as  others  do. 

Such  a  worker  may  have  a  dozen  different 
employers  during  the  year.  He  goes  where 
the  work  Is,  from  one  vineyard  to  another. 
Thus,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  an  ordinary 
"bargaining  unit,"  for  the  workers  move 
around  freely.  George  A.  Lucas,  a  middle- 
sized  grower,  sent  out  3,500  W-2  forms  on 
workers  last  year. 

In  summer,  the  work  is  hard  and  hot;  at 
other  times,  it  is  picnic-pleasant.  Families 
take  their  lunches  to  the  fields.  Last  week,  I 
talked  at  length  with  one  such  family  of 
four.  With  the  base  wage,  plus  incentive  sup- 
plements, they  expected  to  earn  about  $325 
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for  the  week.  At  harvest  time,  this  doubles. 
They  drive  a  1968  sUtlonwagon.  A  son  Is  In 
college. 

Out  In  the  fields,  the  workers  speak  of  the 
Chavez  union  with  fear  and  contempt.  They 
tell  of  threatening  telephone  calls  at  night, 
of  repeated  acts  of  vandalism  and  Intimida- 
tion. They  are  fearful  that  beleaguered  grow- 
ers, anxious  to  end  the  nationwide  boycott, 
may  yet  sell  them  like  so  many  heads  of  let.^ 
tuce  to  the  UFWOC,  which  thereafter 
would  control  when  and  where  they  worked. 

It  Is  this  prese-gang  power  that  Cesar 
Chavez  is  seeking.  He  wants  his  tinlon  to  be- 
come the  sole  source  of  agricultural  workers, 
under  contracts  that  would  forbid  the  grow- 
ers to  hire  any  non-union  man.  Thla  is  what 
the  fight  Is  all  about  and  it  Is  Incredible  that 
liberals,  professing  a  love  for  the  little  fellow, 
should  be  helping  him  towards  his  goal. 


A  GENERATION  OF  GROWTH 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1969 

Mr.   ASHBROOK.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
celebration  of  its  25th  anniversary  by 
the    Washington    newsweekly.    Human 
Events,  is  an  excellent  indicator  of  the 
upswing  of  conservatism  in  the  United 
States   since   the   mid-1940's.   Although 
supported  by  well-wishers  of  the  stature 
of  Herbert  Hoover.  Pierre  S.   duPont. 
Col.   Robert   R.   McCormick,   Raymond 
Moley,  Robert  A.  Taft.  and  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Wood,  Human  Events  sallied  forth 
in   1944   on  an  understandably  modest 
scale.  Today,  I  understand,  subscribers 
have  exceeded  the  100,000  mark,  demon- 
strating   that    topical    and    responsibly 
presented  conservative  causes  have  an 
ever-increasing  market  among  citizens 
today.  Presently  headed  by  a  three-man 
corporation  of  Tom  Winter,  Allan  Rys- 
kind,  and  Bob  Kephart,  this  expandina; 
voice  of  conservatism  tailors  the  lessons 
and  experience  of  the  past  to  the  newly 
emerging  problems  of  today  and  the  fu- 
ture.   An  impressive  list  of  nationally 
known  columnists  cover  just  about  every 
aspect   of   current    affairs    for   Human 
Events  while  its  readers  enjoy,  in  addi- 
tion, the  service  of  on-the-scene  report- 
ing here  in  the  Capital. 

Human  Events  is  not  an  Isolated  case 
in  this  present  thrust  forward  of  the 
forces  of  conservatism.  M.  Stanton 
Evans,  author,  lecturer,  and  presently 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Indianapolis  News, 
outlines  for  our  encouragement  the  prog- 
ress made  by  conservatism  generally  over 
the  past  25  years.  Reviewing  the  Issues, 
personalities,  smd  organizations  which 
have  spearheaded  this  mounting  drive 
over  the  past  quarter  century,  Mr.  Evans 
supplies  the  fuel  of  hope  and  confidence 
for  the  years  to  come. 

I  insert  the  article,  "A  Generation  of 
Growth"  by  M.  Stanton  Evans,  which 
appeared  in  the  25th  anniversary  issue 
of  Human  Events,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

New  Conservative   Era:    A   Generation  of 

Growth 

(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

(About  the  author:   Mr.  Evans,  a  former 

managing  editor  of  Human  Events  and  now 

a   contributing  editor,   was   graduated   from 

Tale  in  1955,  magna  cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta 
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Kappa.  In  1969  he  left  Human  Eventa  to  ac- 
cept hla  present  position  aa  editor  of  the 
Indlanapolla  News.  He  received  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  award  In  1969  and  1960  for  his 
editorials  and.  In  the  latter  year,  also  won 
the  National  Headllners  Club  award  tor 
"consistently  outstanding  editorial  pages."  He 
Is  the  author  of  Revolt  on  the  Campus,  The 
Liberal  Establishment  and  The  Politics  of 
Surrender  and  co-author  of  The  Committee 
and  Its  Critics.  The  Fringe  on  Top  and  The 
Law-Breakers.  Mr.  Evans'  many  articles  and 
reviews  have  appeared  in  many  national 
magazines,  including  Modem  Age,  Christian 
Economics,  The  Freeman,  The  Individualist 
and  National  Review,  of  which  he  la  an  as- 
sociate editor.  Mr.  Evans  Is  In  great  demand 
as  a  speaker  and  has  addressed  scores  of  cam- 
pus audiences  throughout  the  country.) 

In  the  26  years  since  Human  Events  was 
founded,  many  objectives  set  forth  in  its  pro- 
spectus have  been  realized.  Many  others  re- 
main to  be  accomplished. 

The  generation  since  1944  has  seen  a  ma- 
jor transition  In  American  conservatism: 
The  gradual  phasing  out  of  the  "old  guard" 
whose  writ  ran  back  to  Hoover  and  CooUdge, 
and  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  of  conservative 
politics  whose  pre-eminent  spokesmen  are 
Barry  Goldwater  and  Ronald  Reagan.  On 
matters  of  principle,  the  two  schools  of  con- 
servative thought  are  closely  related;  In  mat- 
ters of  approach  and  articulation,  they  are 
very  different. 

Human  Events  haa  been  a  vital  link  be- 
tween theae  dissimilar  eras.  It  helped  sustain 
the  principles  of  limited  government  and  re- 
sponsible defense  of  the  nation's  interests 
until  a  new  p)Olltical  leadership  could  emerge, 
bridging  the  gap  between  Robert  Taft  In  the 
'40s  and  Goldwater-Reagan  In  the  '606. 

When  thla  publication  was  launched  with 
the  help  of  Hoover,  Gen.  Robert  Wood,  J. 
Howard  Pew  and  others.  It  was  a  struggling 
enterprise.  Its  first  office  was  the  apartment 
of  editor  Frank  C.  Hanlghen.  and  its  circu- 
lation was  counted  In  the  hundreds.  Over 
the  years  Human  Events  has  grown  in  scope 
and  infiuence,  and  Its  advance  supplies  both 
a  reason  for  and  a  measure  of  the  steady 
march  of  the  conservative  enterprise. 

Conservative  history  has  wheeled  through 
a  cycle  of  regeneration.  As  the  "old  guard" 
variant  declined,  encouraging  liberal  belief 
that  the  philosophy  was  doomed  forever,  the 
new  guard,  unnoticed,  had  l>egun  to  spring 
to  life. 

In  part  these  changes  have  been  owing  to 
differences  in  objective  circumstances:  Shifts 
In  population  mix  and  therefore  in  that  kind 
of  political  attitude  derived  from  economic 
Interest;  the  manifest  failure  of  leftward 
programs  to  solve  the  problems  they  are  sup- 
posed to  solve;  the  speed  with  which  events 
have  outstripped  the  liberal  analysis  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  and  Its  resistant 
difficulties. 

All  these  have  contributed  not  only  to  the 
growth  of  conservatism,  but  to  the  rise  of  a 
substantially  different  kind  of  conservatism. 

These  things  alone  do  not  account,  how- 
ever, for  the  recent  waxing  of  conservative 
strength. 

Equally  important  haa  been  the  Investment 
of  enthusiasm  and  energy  by  the  partisans 
of  what  one  historian  described  as  the  thank- 
less persuasion.  Conservatism  Is  considerably 
more  appealing  as  a  political  formula  today 
than  when  the  historian's  verdict  was  ren- 
dered, chiefly  because  conservatives  them- 
selves have  refused  to  accept  that  verdict. 

Although  various  commentators  have  rea- 
sons to  Ignore  conservatism  and  resolutely 
insist  on  doing  so,  any  objective  observer  can 
testify  to  the  change.  It  has  dawned  on  usu- 
ally liberal  Journalists  like  Joseph  Alsop  and 
Tom  Wicker,  Journals  like  Time  and  For- 
tune— even  The  New  Republic. 

Thus  Time  suggested  at  mld-polnt  In  last 
year's  election  that  Barry  Goldwater  had 
been  four  years  before  his  time  and  that  "the 
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American  electorate  haa  moved  sharply  right- 
ward  since  Ooldwater's  conservative  banner 
had  waved  for  naught  in  1964."  Oountleaa 
such  assertions  could  be  cited  from  other 
liberal  spokesmen. 

In  1944  one  could  find  few  expressions  like 
this  from  conservative  sources;  much  leaa 
from  liberal  onea.  There  waa  not  much  by 
way  of  self-conscious  conservatism;  few  po- 
litical organizations  dedicated  to  conserva- 
tism, no  functioning  conservative  publica- 
tion, no  conservative  youth  activity. 

Today  there  are  numerous  publications  and 
groups  engaged  In  disseminating  the  conserv- 
ative point  of  view.  There  are  groups  which 
work  with  Congresa,  in  the  realm  of  practical 
politics,  on  theoretical  matters,  on  foreign 
policy,  on  domestic  questions,  on  the  cam- 
pus. The  total  record  of  growth  Is  Impressive. 

The  easiest  way  to  Judge  this  transforma- 
tion Is  to  look  at  the  political  record. 

In  1944  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  President 
of  the  United  States,  gearing  up  for  the  series 
of  post-war  conferences  In  which  liberal  for- 
eign policy  doctrine  was  put  to  the  test  of 
practice  and  from  which  it  was  to  emerge  as 
a  resounding  failure.  Although  domestic 
changes  were  somewhat  In  abeyance  because 
of  the  war,  the  social  engineers  of  the  New 
and  Fair  Deals  were  laying  plans  for  peace- 
time welfare  Initiatives,  seeking  to  use  the 
network  of  wartime  regulations  to  collectlvlst 
advantage. 

The  Republican  party  of  that  era  featured 
some  congressional  leaders  of  conservative 
outlook,  principally  Taft;  but  the  presiden- 
tial vrtng  of  the  party  was  firmly  under 
liberal  domination.  Wendell  Wlllkle  had  been 
the  party  nominee  In  1940  and  was  still  a 
major  force  In  the  OOP.  Thomas  Dewey  was 
to  capture  the  nomination  in  1944  and  again 
in  1948,  and  would  help  to  engineer  the 
Elsenhower  victory  over  Taft  in  1962.  At  the 
national  level,  the  Republican  party  during 
this  period  presented  little  serious  challenge 
to  the  liberal  rulers  of  the  nation. 

The  Deweylte  approach  of  emulating  the 
Democratic  opposition,  with  a  few  changes  of 
rhetoric  and  some  sober  promises  to  admin- 
ister things  better,  did  not  prove  appetizing 
to  American  voters.  Nor  was  Republican 
strength  in  Congress  particularly  Impressive. 
The  GOP  had  in  part  rebounded  from  its  low 
marks  of  the  '30s,  but  the  crushing  loss  of 
'48  wiped  out  its  gains  and  restored  It  to 
minority  status. 

It  was  not  until  the  development  of  the 
new  RepubUcan  conservatism  that  the  GOP 
began  to  make  stable  and  substantial  gains  In 
the  battle  for  control  of  Congress. 

The  nature  of  the  change  In  the  presi- 
dential arena  Is  simply  stated:  In  1944  the 
liberals  controlled  the  Republican  party  and 
the  party  did  not  gain  control  of  the  White 
House;  in  1968  the  conservatives  controlled 
the  Republican  party  and  the  party  did  gam 
control  of  the  White  House. 

Dewey  waa  nominated  by  the  Eastern  wing 
of  the  GOP,  ran  a  campaign  aimed  at  win- 
ning liberal  votes,  and  lost  the  election. 

The  comparison  omits  matters  of  nuance 
and  degree,  but  nevertheless  epitomizes  the 
basic  alteration  which  had  occurred  in  the 
GOP  and  In  the  country. 

Political  change  Is  seldom  unilinear  and 
neat,  and  the  Republican-conservative  trans- 
formation since  '44  has  occurred  as  a  series 
of  ebbs  and  fiows  rather  than  as  a  single 
decisive  thrust.  Conservative  sentiment  has 
advanced  at  given  periods — only  to  be  pushed 
back  at  a  subsequent  test  of  strength.  In  the 
course  of  these  comings  and  goings,  the  "old 
guard"  of  Taft  and  McCarthy  was  by  degrees 
displaced. 

The  terminal  year  for  thla  process  was 
1958.  when  William  Knowland  was  defeated 
in  California  and  John  Brlcker  lost  In  Ohio. 
William  Jenner  had  retired  that  year,  and 
Joe  McCarthy  had  died  the  year  before.  With 
the  '58  balloting,  the  old  guard  was  pretty 
well  eliminated.  And  since  that  waa  the  only 
gulae  In  which  many  commentators  recog- 
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nlzed  the  political  Right,  they  concluded  that 
American  conservatism  was  finished. 

That  same  election,  however,  saw  the  faint 
begltmlngs  of  the  conservative  new  guard — 
not  to  be  recognized  as  such  for  several  years 
to  come.  Barry  Goldwater,  firat  elected  aa  an 
Elsenhower  coat-taller  In  1952,  won  a  thump- 
ing re-election  victory  against  the  national 
tide.  In  the  months  ahead,  he  was  to  emerge 
aa  the  conservative  leader  In  American  poli- 
tics, and  to  give  the  Right  a  whole  new  out- 
look and  ideological  style.  Goldwater  was  the 
first  new-breed  conservative,  and  it  was  un- 
der his  influence  that  the  Republican  party 
began  to  build  toward  new  majority  status. 
The  cataclysm  of  1958  occurred  because 
previous  Republican  victories  had  not  been 
based  on  stable  foundations. 

The  victory  of  '52.  like  that  of  '46.  had  re- 
sulted from  a  kind  of  flash-flood  of  political 
sentiment,  without  necessary  preparation  in 
the  realm  of  ideology  or  political  demo- 
graphics. The  Republican  tide  rolled  in,  but 
the  contours  of  the  land  could  not  retain  It. 
By  the  1960s  these  contours  had  begun  to 
change,  so  that  there  is  now  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  GOP  gains  of  recent  years,  given 
appropriate  effort  and  resolute  leadership, 
can  be  made  to  stick. 

The  Republican  win  of  '46  embodied  a  re- 
coil from  the  astrlngencies  of  war.  a  desire 
for  reversion  to  the  free  and  normal  ways  of 
peace.  The  victory  of  '52  involved  similar 
motives,  plus  the  enormous  personal  appeal 
of  Gen.  Elsenhower.  As  special  cases  deriving 
from  a  temporary  Interplay  of  forces,  neither 
supplied  a  realistic  formula  for  conservative 
or  Republican  victory  in  the  future.  The  vic- 
tories of  '66  and  '68,  on  the  other  hEind.  were 
founded  In  some  elementary  and  enduring 
facts  of  political  life. 

Republicans  gained  a  congressional  land- 
slide In  1966  and  a  presidential  victory  in 
1968  because  the  taxpaying  sector  of  Ameri- 
can politics  has  been  growing  in  relative 
strength  and  has  sought  out  candidates  who 
will  resist  the  further  growth  of  leviathan 
government. 

Census  figures  show  the  suburban,  home- 
owning  group  In  America  Is  increasing  rap- 
Idly  in  size  and  has  become  the  most  impor- 
tant single  element  in  our  politics.  This  al- 
teration has  been  accompanied  by  expanded 
public  concern  on  the  Issue  of  government — 
aa  in  the  Gallup  surveys  which  show  a  rapid 
increase  In  the  number  of  people  who  think 
that  government  is  the  "biggest  threat  to  the 
country  in  the  future." 

In  1959.  one  year  after  the  last  Elsenhower 
by-election,  Gallup  found  only  14  per  cent  of 
his  respondents  who  thought  that  govern- 
ment was  the  biggest  threat  to  the  nation.  In 
1965.  one  year  after  the  Goldwater  presiden- 
tial run.  Gallup  found  the  level  of  concern 
had  gone  up  to  37  percent.  And  in  1968,  mid- 
way in  the  Nixon  election  campaign,  he  dis- 
covered that  no  less  than  46  per  cent  of  his 
respondents  held  to  this  opinion.  The  direc- 
tion and  velocity  of  thla  political  change  are 
obvious. 

EquaUy  Important  in  recent  conservative^ 
Republican  victories  has  been  the  fact  that 
the  GOP  has  broken  free  from  the  regional 
strait-Jacket  which  confined  Its  efforts  to 
three-quarters  of  the  country,  leaving  the 
House  and  Senate  seats  and  electoral  votes 
of  the  South  to  the  Democrats.  Although  the 
GOP  still  haa  far  to  go  in  this  respect,  its 
gains  are  tangible.  Within  the  party,  the 
nominations  of  Goldwater  in  '64  and  Nixon 
In  '68  were  achieved  through  a  coalescence  of 
the  Midwest  aind  Western  states  with  the 
South.  It  was  this  same  kind  of  coalescence, 
in  turn,  which  produced  Nixon's  victory  In 
November. 

In  Congress,  the  significance  of  the  South 
Is  plain.  The  GOP  could  never  hope  to 
achieve  a  stable  majority  In  the  national  leg- 
islature so  long  as  a  quarter  of  the  country 
was  yielded  by  default  to  the  opposition. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  party  was  re- 
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quired  to  win  a  inaaslve  landslide  elsewhere 
to  achieve  a  slmble  congressional  majority. 
The  obvious  alternative  was  to  break  Into 
the  South,  and  thanks  to  conservative  In- 
sistence the  partjr  has  at  last  begun  to  do 
this.  Net  Republican  gains  In  Congress  over 
the  past  several  '  years  are  almost  entirely 
owing  to  seats  ti>e  GOP  has  picked  up  In 
Dixie. 

If  nothing  else  I  had  been  achieved  In  the 
last  generation,  tnls  penetration  of  Democ- 
racy's most  fablad  bastion  would  In  itself 
Justify  conservative  confidence  In  the  future. 
This  Is  an  achievement  of  enormous  magni- 
tude, capable  In  Itself  of  working  a  revolu- 
tion In  our  politic^. 

At  long  last  th4  conservative  segments  of 
the  nation  are  beginning  to  move  Into  com- 
mon alignment.  If  and  when  this  transposi- 
tion Is  achieved,  the  conservative  dominance 
apparent  In  the  last  two  Republican  con- 
ventions can  becofie  equally  apparent  In  the 
nation's  politics  at  large.  Republican  majori- 
ties can  be  assembled  both  In  Congress  and 
In  the  electoral  coilege,  and  those  majorities 
can  be  distinctively  conservative  In  nature. 
This  Is  not,  hiwever,  the  only  kind  of 
change  that  Is  afoot.  We  are  also  In  the  midst 
of.  a  maior  intellactual  revolution,  pushing 
usjn  a  similar  direction. 

Since  ideas  are  ^he  ultimate  source  of  all 
political  decision,  this  could  be  the  most 
significant  difference  between  '69  and  "44. 
Indeed,  the  rise  o:'  conservative  strength  In 
the  realm  of  ldea>  has  been  far  more  dra- 
matic than  Its  increase  in  the  Immediate 
world  of  politics.  The  political  change  can 
be  measured  in  K  rms  of  a  few  percentage 
points;  the  intellectual  change  cannot  be 
portioned  out  so  pi'eclsely.  but  the  conserva- 
tive Increase  has  been  by  a  factor  of  10  or 
more. 

A  simple  way  of  gauging  this  is  to  observe 
the  growth  of  cjnservative  publications. 
Human  Events,  as  noted,  had  only  a  hand- 
ful of  subscribers  during  Its  first  year  of 
publication.  It  nov  has  over  100,000.  And  it 
has  been  Joined  )y  many  other  Journals 
working  in  behalf  of  conservatism,  includ- 
ing the  refurbishel  Freeman,  National  Re- 
view, Modem  Age.  and  others. 

Added  to  this  hi  is  been  the  development 
of  a  whole  new  boly  of  conservative  litera- 
ture— hundreds  of  xraks  whose  counterparts 
did  not  exist  a  geniiratlon  ago.  The  flourish- 
ing growth  of  the  Conservative  Book  Club 
is  sufficient  wltnesi    to  this  change. 

The  ranks  of  cctiservative  scholars  have 
also  grown,  and  thslr  defense  of  traditional 
values,  of  the  frea  enterprise  economy,  of 
reasoned  oppositlor  to  the  menace  of  com- 
munism, have  far  jreater  impact  than  was 
possible  In  1944.  ':'he  attainment  of  such 
people  as  Milton  Friedman,  George  Stlgler, 
Warren  Nutter.  Stelan  Possony,  Gerhart  Nle- 
meyer,  Eric  Voegelln,  Stanley  Parry,  Tale 
Brozen,  Martin  Andirson,  Richard  Allen,  and 
countless  others  ha  ire  had  decisive  effect  on 
scholarly  and  political  opinion  and  will  do 
much  to  shape  our  national  attitudes  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Conservatives  are  still  a  woeful  minority 
in  the  scholarly  conmunity.  but  their  mem- 
bers are  legion  coujpared  to  25  or  even  a 
dozen  years  ago.  AJid  their  Intellectual  in- 
fluence Is  far  In  exi;ess  of  their  numbers. 

One  obvious  resull,  of  the  new  conservative 
literature  and  new  jconservatlve  scholarship 
has  been  the  growth  of  student  conservatism. 
Despite  the  pubUdty  lavished  on  the  hy- 
perthyrold  "New  Left."  conservative  groups 
on  campus  contlnufe  to  grow  and  prosper. 
Both  the  Intercollegiate  Studies  Institute 
and  the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  in- 
crease their  membeitship  with  every  passing 
year,  while  the  Youfag  Republican  National 
Federation  has  becojne  a  durable  outpost  of 
informed  conservative  opinion.  The  recent 
boortshness  of  the  New  Left  has  served, 
moreover,  to  give  fresh  Impetus  to  con- 
servative action  on  tl^e  campub. 
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It  is  this  growth  of  a  strongly  motivated 
philosophical  conservaUsm  which  most  dis- 
tinguishes the  conservatism  of  1969  from 
that  of  1944.  Conservatives  In  this  Interval 
have  become  conscious  of  themselves  as  con- 
servatives, with  developed  answers  to  and 
criticisms  of  the  proposals  of  the  liberal  left. 
This  is  a  momentous  change. 

The  usual  pattern  of  modern  politics.  In 
America  and  in  Western  Europe,  presupposes 
a  leftish  monopoly  in  the  arts  of  verbaliza- 
tion and  deployment  oT  opinion.  Conserva- 
tives have  been  the  party  of  possession,  alter- 
nately fighting  off  and  yielding  to  the  swarm- 
ing Ideologies  of  their  liberal  foes. 

Now,  to  a  large  extent,  conservatism  has 
become  not  merely  a  temperamental  but  a 
philosophical  Interest.  The  "old  guard"  var- 
iant was  not  strongly  ideological,  and  while 
it  featured  many  men  of  high  intelligence- 
Hoover  and  Taft  most  prominent  among 
them— it  operated  in  terms  of  certain  un- 
stated assumptions  about  American  life 
which  were  not  sustained  by  scholarly  en- 
deavor. It  was  a  "seat-of-the-pants"  kind  of 
conservatism,  strong  on  history  and  prece- 
dent, perhaps,  but  not  suited  to  the  rigorous 
demands  of  a  highly  verbal  age. 

The  new  Right  in  America  is  marked  by 
the  confluence  of  intellectual  and  pollUcal 
energies. 

Goldwater  and  Reagan— while  themselves 
not  scholars— have  relied  on  the  inventive 
resources  of  conservative  theoreticians  So 
also,  to  some  degree,  has  Nixon— the  exam- 
ples of  Nutter.  Allen  and  Anderson  coming 
most  promlnenUy  to  mind.  This  was  the  kind 
of  help  which  was  Infrequently  available  if 
at  all.  to  the  political  leaders  of  the  old  guard 
Republican  party.  The  conservative  and 
Republican  Interest  of  1969  can  draw  on 
deeper  intellectual  resources  than  were  avail- 
able back  in  1944. 

The  new  self-consciousness  of  conser\a- 
Uves  Is  evident  in  the  number  of  conserva- 
tive groups  which  have  come  into  being  and 
in  the  kind  of  activity  they  pursue. 

There  now  exists,  to  mention  only  one  ex- 
ample, the  vote  record  service  of  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action,  which  allows  the 
public  to  assess  the  performance  of  its  repre- 
sentatives on  conservative-liberal  issues  This 
kind  of  litmus  test  did  not  exist  In  1944,  so 
that  philosophical  inconsistencies  in  Wash- 
ington could  not  be  checked  out  very  easily 
back  home.  Nowadays  a  congressman  who 
strays  too  far  from  conservative  principle  will 
hear  about  it  from  his  constituents.  The  in- 
tervening years  have  provided  both  stronger 
moUves  toward  conservatism  and  improved 
techniques  for  attaining  it. 

Willingness  of  conservatives  to  seize  the 
philosophical  Initiative  has  brought  other 
benefits  as  well:  The  rigorous  conservative 
criUque  of  government  welfare  programs,  ur- 
ban renewal  projects.  Medicaid,  the  "War  on 
Poverty."  public  housing  and  so  forth,  has 
finally  broken  through  to  the  liberals  them- 
selves. It  has  become  fairly  respectable  in 
liberal-left  circles  to  denounce  these  things 
to  proclaim  that  the  big  government  welfare 
system  has  failed  and  that  there  must  be 
new  efforts  to  decentralize  and  equiUbrate 
power.  These  are  things  conservatives  have 
been  saying  for  years. 

Some  part  of  this  dawning  realization  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  programs  have  quite 
simply,  failed,  and  that  anyone  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  results  can  find 
out  as  much.  But  until  conservatives  Uke 
Anderson.  Brozen  and  Friedman  started  as- 
sembling the  data,  few  people  had  bothered 
to  do  the  examining. 

There  is  a  terrible  inertia  in  such  bureau- 
cratic undertakings,  and  the  normal  pro- 
cedure has  simply  been  to  pile  new  programs 
on  the  old  ones,  without  inquiring  too  closely 
Into  whether  the  old  ones  had  accomplished 
anything  or  whether  the  new  ones  were  likely 
to.  Conservative  work  on  such  questions  has 
finally  moved  the  stone;  and  while  the  Iner- 


tlal  drag  is  still  there,  it  la  not  particularly 
unusual  these  days  to  find  liberals  espousing 
programs  and  theories  originally  fostered  by 
people  like  Friedman  or  Roger  Freeman  or 
some  other  conservative  scholar. 

The  Impact  of  these  economic,  geographic 
and  Intellectual  changes  taken  together  is 
apparent.  As  Louis  Harris  put  it  in  a  post- 
election survey,  "America  Is  In  a  politically 
conservative  mood." 

Harris  found  that  38  percent  of  his  re- 
spondents designated  themselves  as  conserv- 
atives, as  opposed  to  only  17  percent  who 
said  they  were  liberals.  He  noted  that  a  poll 
four  years  previously  showed  34  percent  con- 
servative  and  20  percent  liberal.  Although  the 
figures  in  such  inquiries  tend  to  move  up  and 
down,  depending  on  sample  variations  and/ 
or  other  types  of  nuance.  Harris  concluded 
that  the  net  movement  in  political  svmpathy 
had  been  "a  moderate  but  perceptible  drift 
to  the  center  and  right  of  center  during  this 
period." 

Specifics  to  back  up  this  contention  were 
assembled  by  the  American  Conservative 
Union,  which  found  not  only  that  U.S.  opin- 
ion was  conservative,  but  that  it  was  getting 
more  so.  Thus  a  1964  inquiry  by  the  Survey 
Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan found  public  feeling  on  "big  govern- 
ment" to  be  moderately  liberal,  but  a  follow- 
up  two  years  later  found  It  to  be  moving 
strongly  toward  conservatism.  The  second  poll 
showed  38.5  per  cent  saying  government  was 
"too  powerful"  as  opposed  to  26.8  per  cent 
who  said  it  wasn't. 

ACU  likewise  collated  a  number  of  Inquiries 
from  Survey  Research  and  Gallup  showing 
strongly  conservative  opinions  on  such  things 
as  school  "busing,"  classroom  prayer,  com- 
pulsory unionism,  taxes,  a  bombing  halt  In 
Viet  Nam  and  "bridge-building"  with  the 
Communists.  In  most  categories,  conservative 
opinion  predominated  and  was  on  the  In- 
crease. 

In  1944  welfare  liberalism  was  the  accepted 
orthodoxy  In  America,  both  intellectually  and 
poUtlcally.  In  1969  it  Is  accepted  no  longer. 
For  liberalism,  the  philosophical  string  has  all 
too  obviously  run  out.  The  drive  and  resll- 
lehce  are  gone,  and  the  nation  Is  casting 
about  for  alternatives. 

TTie  convergence  of  forces  examined  here 
suggests  the  likely  alternative  Is  the  conserva- 
tive phUosophy  of  limited  government  con- 
stitutional restraint,  and  free  play  for  the 
market  economy.  In  large  part,  indeed,  the 
shift  has  already  begun,  and  this  Is  a  sizable 
attainment  for  the  forces  of  conservatism. 

A  beginning  is  not.  however,  a  victory — and 
there  are  still  many  problems  for  conserva- 
tives to  negotiate.  Miscalculation  of  resources. 
faUure  of  will,  default  of  leadership,  could 
prevent  the  fufllment  of  conservative  objec- 
tives. For  readers  of  Human  Events  It  has 
been  a  trying  but  on  the  whole  rewarding  25 
years.  The  next  25  can  be  even  better,  but 
only  if  the  proper  sort  of  effort  is  forthcom- 
ing. 


WHERE  WE  STAND 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  April  23,  1969 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  Into  the 
CoNGPEssiONAL  RECORD  an  excellent  arti- 
cle eaititled  'Where  We  Stand,"  appear- 
ing in  Michigan  Natural  Resources  mag- 
azine, published  by  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  on  pesti- 
cides and  pesticide  contamination  of  our 
environment. 

That  fine  article,  outlining  pesticide 
hazards  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  to  the 


Great  Lakes  Basin  States,  merits  care- 
ful reading  by  anyone  interested  In  a 
decent,  fit,  safe,  and  wholesome  world 
in  which  to  live.  It  follows: 
Whxre  We  Stand 

As  I  review  pesticide  events  of  the  past 
year  I  am  greatly  encoxiraged.  My  confidence 
is  restored  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
we  win  see  the  hard  pesticides  become  un- 
necessary, unwanted,  and  virtually  aban- 
doned. TTiere  have  been  gains  and  losses,  of 
course,  but  progress  has  been  solid  and  grati- 
fying. A  year  ago  in  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine I  stated  my  alarm  over  environmental 
pollution  by  persistent  insecticides.  This  has 
been  amplified  and  echoed  by  conservation- 
ists in  this  state  and  across  the  nation.  I 
now  restate  my  concern  and  report  to  you 
significant  happenings  of  this  momentous 
year. 

Let  me  first  outline  events  that  set  the 
stage  and  discuss  some  basic  concerns  that 
bear  directly  on  the  matter.  The  entire  pes- 
ticide matter  fiared  up  in  the  fall  of  1967 
when,  to  curb  an  outbreak  of  Japanese 
beetles  in  southwestern  Michigan  near  Lake 
Michigan,  a  proposal  was  made  to  apply 
nearly  3  tons  of  dleldrln.  The  proponents 
were  totally  within  their  legal  authority,  and 
felt  that  this  was  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
people  of  Michigan.  However,  we  felt  that 
there  were  safer  ways  to  get  at  the  problem, 
and  we  opposed  the  spray  program.  Further, 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  a  team 
of  dedicated,  concerned  scientists  retained 
by  Michigan  citizens,  took  the  matter  to 
court  and  at  the  same  time  brought  action 
against  56  Michigan  municipalities  that  used 
DDT  to  control  Dutch  elm  dlseese. 

The  dleldrln  court  action,  although  unsuc- 
cessful, stalled  the  application  of  dleldrln 
until  too  late  in  the  fall,  and  the  area  was 
not  treated.  However,  the  DDT  suit  remained 
alive,  and  during  the  next  few  months  53 
out  of  56  cities  stipulated  to  the  Court  that 
they  would  drop  plans  to  use  DDT  against 
the  eUn  bark  beetle  that  carries  Dutch  elm 
disease.  If  they  could  be  relieved  from  suit. 

Unfortunately,  the  entire  dleldrln  affair 
brought  two  state  agencies  into  an  eyeball 
to  eyeball  encounter.  The  whole  matter  was 
very  Important,  however,  because  both  agen- 
cies had  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of 
Michigan  at  heart.  Naturally  we  felt  the 
broader  viewpoint  of  concern  for  the  entire 
environment  was  proper,  wherein  the  other 
folks  were  "after  the  beetle"  to  protect  the 
immediate,  local  Interest  of  home  owner  and 
fruit  grower,  and  to  prevent  spread  of  the 
beetle  to  other  production  areas. 

WE  ARE  MAKING  PROCRBSS  AGAINST  HARD  PESTI- 
CIDES, AND  PUBLIC  SUPPORT  HELPS  MICHIGAN 
CAIN   CONTROL 

To  resolve  this,  our  Governor  appointed  a 
three-man  Pesticide  Advisory  Panel — an  en- 
tomologist from  one  state  university,  an 
ecologist  from  another  university,  and  an 
Industrial  entomologist  who  Is  also  a  nat- 
uralist. They  advised  that  an  application  of 
dleldrin  in  the  fall  of  1968  would  be  the 
lesser  of  two  evils,  the  other  being  uncon- 
trolled application  by  private  Interests.  The 
Environmental  Defense  F\ind  again  took  the 
matter  into  court,  this  time  in  Wisconsin, 
but  the  case  was  remanded  to  Michigan, 
where  It  met  the  same  fate  as  in  1967.  So  an 
application  of  3  tons  of  dleldrln  and  7'/2  tons 
of  chlordane  on  4,600  acres  was  made  in  the 
fall  of  1968.  The  entire  affair  has  been  very 
complex  and  there  Is  no  need  to  detaU  here 
the  parade  of  legal  processes  and  chains  of 
evidence  that  were  Involved. 

More  Important  Is  why  this  encounter  oc- 
curred. Use  of  pesticides  was  the  immediate 
issue.  But  the  real  reason  was  that  man's 
technology  has  caught  up  with,  or  worse,  has 
passed  his  ability  to  harness,  understand,  or 
use  it  Intelligently.  Here  are  some  of  the 
salient  points  as  I  view  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We.  as  conservationists,  see  two  major  ob- 
stacles facing  the  world.  One.  we  will  have 
more  and  more  people  to  the  point  of  desper- 
ation. Two,  the  environmental  pwllutlon  that 
all  of  us  have  created  and  will  continue  to 
create  promises  to  stlfie  our  very  existence. 
The  natural  i>ollutants,  from  carbon  dioxide 
to  conform  bacteria,  and  the  durable  by- 
products of  our  exploding  technology — per- 
sistent Insecticides,  radioactive  wastes,  alu- 
minum food  and  beverage  cans,  and  a  host  of 
other  long-lasting  wastes — are  haunting  us 
right  now — today! 

As  a  conservationist,  I  will  not  attempt 
here  to  discuss  Obstacle  Number  One,  except 
to  recognize  that  it  exists,  is  critical,  and  is 
vital.  Any  married  couple  with  two  or  more 
children  has  already  added  to  the  problem. 
Obstacle  Number  Two  Is  a  direct  result  of 
Obstacle  Number  One,  and  it  is  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  alteration  and  degradation  of  our 
total  environment  that  we  conservationists 
can  and  must  address  ourselves. 

Pesticides  used  in  Michigan  bear  directly 
on  this  world  problem  of  environmental 
waste.  Simply,  we  define  a  pesticide  as  a 
chemical  used  to  kill  anything  you  don't 
want — weeds,  rough  fish,  fungi  and  mold,  in- 
sects, rats,  and  sea  lampreys.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  use  of  most  pesticides.  My 
main  concern  here  is  insecticides,  the  bug 
killers,  and  not  all  of  them — only  a  few. 

TROUBLE    FROM    A    FEW 

We  clearly  recognize  the  tremendous  value 
Of  pesticides  to  our  health,  our  comfort  and 
our  prosperity — to  food  production,  to  indus- 
try, and  the  home.  We  can  live  without  pes- 
ticides, but  not  as  well.  We  are  concerned  for 
the  most  part  with  only  a  few  of  the  insec- 
ticides, the  persistent  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons— those  that  persist  in  the  environment, 
spread  rapidly  over  the  earth,  and  later 
become  concentrated  in  the  tissues  of  living 
things,  the  effects  of  which  are  Just  now  be- 
ginning to  be  detected  and  understood. 

Let  me  share  with  you  one  experience  that 
we  have  had  recently  In  Michigan.  It  involves 
persistent  insecticides,  and  It  Involves  a  big 
chunk  of  our  real  estate.  Michigan  is  blessed 
with  lots  of  "fresh  water "  and  I  quote  those 
last  two  words.  Our  waters  are  not  as  Inher- 
ently productive  as  the  oceans,  but  they  are 
worth  a  lot  to  us. 

We  have  more  shoreline  than  any  other 
of  the  "lower  48"  states  and  more  fresh  water 
within  our  boundaries  than  any  other  state. 
Waters  from  one-third  of  the  total  land  area 
of  four  states  drain  into  Lake  Michigan.  The 
Lake  Itself  measures  22.000  square  miles 
with  1,600  miles  of  shoreline,  and  is  nearly 
1,000  feet  deep.  About  80  percent  of  the 
f  horeline  has  potential  for  outdoor  recreation 
and  the  variation  in  habitat  makes  the  lake 
Inherently  capable  of  supporting  a  wide 
range  of  aquatic  life.  It  Is  significant  as  both 
a  sport  and  commercial  fishery.  Lake  Michi- 
gan is  also  a  principal  source  of  drinking 
water — 1.5  bUllon  gallons  dally.  Industry 
uses  another  4V4  billion  gallons.  It  Is  a  major 
international  seaway. 

Lake  Michigan  lies  off  to  the  side  of  the 
main  stream  of  water  fiow  through  the  Great 
Lakes,  like  an  appendix.  Water  circulates 
within  the  lake,  but  discharges  very  little 
out  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac — about 
one  percent  of  the  total  lake  volume  per 
year.  This  means  that  any  stable,  persistent 
substance  that  finds  Its  way  into  that  lake 
is  going  to  be  there  for  a  long,  long  time. 
And  that  is  Just  what  has  been  occurring 
with  certain  persistent,  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon insecticides. 

What  happens  when  these  toxic  sub- 
stances— virtually  Insoluble  In  water — begin 
to  accumulate?  Recent  findings  show  that 
DDT  was  the  most  probable  cause  of  the 
death  of  nearly  one  million  coho  salmon  fry 
hatched  In  state  fish  hatcheries  from  eggs 
taken  from  Lake  Michigan  salmon.  Many 
Lake  Michigan  fish  now  have  DDT  levels  up 
to  10  parts  per  million,  plus  dleldrln  In  the 
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range  of  0,26  parts  per  million.  The  U.S.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  permits  7  parts 
per  million  of  DDT  in  beef  and  pork,  and 
considers  0.3  parts  per  million  of  dleldrln  as 
an  "actionable  level",  a  level  at  which  the 
meat  is  seized  and  destroyed. 

Where  have  these  pesticides  come  from? 
Within  the  Lake  Michigan  watershed,  includ- 
ing Chicago  and  Milwaukee — two  of  the 
major  metropolitan  areas  of  the  Middle 
West — live  6  to  7  million  people.  Along  its 
shores  is  one  of  the  major  fruit-growing  re- 
gions of  the  nation  with  Its  accompanying 
spray  schedules.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
Lake  Michigan  basin  lie  extensive  publicly- 
owned  and  industrial  forests — spraying  here, 
too.  Certainly,  over  the  past  two  decades, 
many  hundreds  of  tons  of  DDT  have  been 
released  in  the  watershed  from  a  wide  variety 
of  sources,  as  far  as  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  lake,  right  down  to  the  shore  itself. 
Cities  and  parks  with  their  Dutch  elm  dis- 
ease and  mosquito  control  programs,  state, 
national  and  Industrial  forests,  homes  and 
backyards,  farms  and  orchards,  spray  rem- 
nants dumped  down  the  drain  or  in  the 
creek — all  have  contributed.  Dleldrln  un- 
doubtedly came  from  a  narrower  range  of 
sources — somewhat  more  recently — from 
farms  and  orchards,  homes  and  backyards, 
and  even  from  woolen  moth-proofing  plants. 

Runoff  from  city  and  farm  and  forest  finds 
Its  way  downriver  or  out  of  the  atmosphere. 
Dust  storms  and  rain  add  their  share  of  DDT 
from  points  west  and  from  global  circulation. 
Regardless  of  the  source  of  the  DDT,  once 
it  reaches  the  lake,  much  of  it  Is  going  to 
stay  there,  and  this  has  been  going  on  for  the 
past  20  years. 

GREAT    LAKES    IN    DANGER 

The  Lake  Michigan  situation  Is  only  an  ex- 
ample— a  big.  easy-to-recognlze  example  of 
environmental  contamination.  Large  bodies 
of  water  store  these  pesticides.  Tiny  orga- 
nisms pick  up  the  chemicals  and  store  them. 
Larger  organisms  eat  the  little  fellows  who  in 
turn  are  eaten  by  larger  critters  until  top 
members  of  the  aquatic  food  chain — fish- 
eating  birds — store  vast  quantities  of  the 
stuff  In  their  fat.  Fish  and  other  aquatic 
animals  take  DDT  and  dleldrln  directly  from 
the  water  passing  over  their  gills.  The  lowly 
clam  can  concentrate  DDT  70,000  times 
greater  than  his  water  environment. 

The  effects  of  this  storlng-up  of  pesticides 
in  animals  from  smallest  to  largest  is  not 
completely  known,  but  gaps  are  beginning 
to  be  filled  in.  Man,  for  the  first  time  In  his 
history,  has  chemicals  at  his  disposal  that 
can  completely  alter  his  own  food  chain.  By 
wiping  out  certain  insects  or  minute  sea- 
creatures  he  removes  link  after  link  in  the 
very  delicately  balanced  chain  of  life  on 
which  he  depends.  The  complexities  of  the 
whole  food  chain  are  Involved,  they  are 
subtle,  and  they  are  real.  Enough  is  known 
now  about  the  persistent  pesticides  DDT  and 
dleldrln.  to  name  two,  to  know  that  they  af- 
fect the  reproductive  cycle  of  certain  animal 
species.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  DDT 
was  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  loss  of 
close  to  one  million  coho  salmon  fry  raised 
from  Lake  Michigan  nurtured  eggs.  The  DDT 
in  those  fish  was  picked  up  In  Lake  Michigan. 
DDT  fed  experimentally  to  falcons  and  ducks 
significantly  affects  reproduction — either  by 
reducing  hatchabllity  of  eggs  or  survival  of 
young,  or  causing  thinner  egg  shells,  ab- 
normal behavior,  and  egg  breakage.  This 
could  well  explain  the  disappearance  of  the 
peregrine  falcon  from  the  entire  eastern 
United  States  and  western  Europe,  and  the 
recent  decline  of  the  osprey  and  our  national 
bird,  the  bald  eagle. 

We  know  that  the  pink  shrimp,  the  same 
as  used  for  shrimp  cocktail,  can  be  killed  by 
four-tenths  of  one  part  per  billion  of  DDT 
after  two  days  exposure.  One  part  per  billion 
Is  the  same  as  one  ounce  of  chocolate  syrup 
In  one  thousand  railroad  tank  cars  of  milk, 
and  that's  mighty  weak  chocolate  milk. 
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It  would  be  |Uce  U  we  could  prove  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a 'doubt  bow  DDT  directly  af- 
fected man.  But  these  effect*  are  Indirect,  we 
think,  and  subtle.  Effects  on  lower  level  or- 
ganisms are  better  known,  but  even  here 
the  story  is  aot  completely  clear.  Never- 
theless, there  tp  enough  evidence  for  us  to 
be  greatly  concerned  and  to  start  bringing 
the  unnecessary  and  widespread  use  of  these 
persistent  chemicals  to  a  halt.  Keep  in  mind, 
though,  that  these  specific  pesticides  are 
only  one  of  the  many  environmental  pollu- 
tants that  are  jof  growing  concern  to  all  of 
us. 

OtJK  1  POSmON    IS    CLEAS 

Our  position  pn  pesticide  use  can  be  simply 
stated.  There  b^ve  been  some  misunderstand- 
ings of  this  position,  but  It  Is  one  I  have 
always  held  anq  which  has  not  deviated  from 
the  phlloeophyi  and  policy  adopted  by  the 
Michigan  Conservation  Commission  as  long 
ago  as  March,  isM,  for  use  of  pesticides  on 
lands  we  administer: 

1.  When  chemical  control  is  necessary  one 
should  use  only!  the  most  selective  chemicals. 
In  the  smallest  effective  dosage,  with  the 
safest  carriers,   i 

2.  Where  po^lble,  cultural  or  biological 
controls  shoul^  be  used  in  preference  to 
jchemlcal  contrdl. 

3.  Where  proper  alternatives  are  available, 
the  persistent  Insecticides  should  never  be 
used. 

4.  Where  alternative  methods  of  control 
do  not  exist,  thje  harm  to  the  total  environ- 
ment from  peijslstent  pesticides  should  be 
carefully  welgaed  against  the  calculated 
harm  of  the  p4st  before  the  application  Is 
made.  j 

5.  When  persistent  Insecticides  must  be 
used  they  should  be  used  under  as  carefully 
controlled  conditions  as  possible  at  the  time 
of  year  when  tpe  environmental  conditions 
will  make  thelrluse  the  least  harmful. 

6.  No  opportunity  should  be  overlooked  to 
bring  pressures '  to  bear  which  will  result  In 
the  eventual  iibandonment  of  persistent 
chlorinated  hy*ocarbon  insecticides. 

We  are  encotxaged  because  we  see  prog- 
ress on  one  bi  5  point — the  general  public 
Is  beginning  tolbe  Interested  and  concerned 
and  that's  the  Qrst  step  toward  acceptance 
and  action.  Oc  to  any  farm  and  garden 
store  or  department  store  in  Michigan  in  the 
spring,  and  you'll  see  people  reading  pesti- 
cide labels  care'ully.  although  it  is  a  prob- 
lem for  anyone  with  bifocals  to  read  tiny 
black  type  on  a  green  label  background. 

DOT  has  been  .dropped  from  Michigan  State 
University  recoikunendatlons  for  Dutch  elm 
disease  control  an  Michigan.  Most  cities  no 
longer  will  use  [this  chemical  for  that  pur- 
pose. DDT  is  no  longer  registered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  mosquito  con- 
trol. No  commeiclal  pesticide  applicator  can 
use  DDT  for  th|s  purpose  and  retain  his  11 
cense. 

time  m  Michigan  history  a 
cognized  pesticide  pollution 
3lem.  His  pesticide  advisory 
lended  decreasing  use  of 
Icides,  Increasing  research 
and  monitoring]  tightening  up  of  pesticide 
regulations,  andlsettlng  up  a  pesticide  review 
or  control  body  it  the  state  level. 

Our  Legislature  has  considered  the  pesti- 
cide situation  serious  enough  to  set  up  a  10- 
man  Joint  Senate-House  committee  to  re- 
view use  of  pesticides  by  everyone. 

In  Wisconsin,!  concerned  conservationists, 
aided  by  the  Eavlroimiental  Defense  Fund, 
are  battling  to  siow  scientifically  and  legally, 
that  DDT  is  a  pduutant  in  the  waters  of  that 
state — a  much-needed  precedent. 

The  pesticide  I  committee  of  the  federal- 
state  water  pollution  enforcement  confer- 
ence for  Lake  Michigan  has  reconunended 
establishment  o<  tolerable  residue  levels  of 
DDT  and  dleldr^  In  Lake  Michigan  fish  at 
levels  so  low  thajt  they  can  be  achieved  only 
by  virtually  banting  the  use  of  these  chemi- 
cals In  the  Lake  Michigan  watershed.  It  also 
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recommends  that  state  pesticide  regulatory 
authorities  and  an  interstate  pesticide  co- 
ordination conunittee  be  set  up. 

People  are  concerned.  At  a  hearing  in  the 
Legislature  last  spring  on  a  pesticide  control 
bill  there  were  as  many  in  attendance  as  we 
often  see  at  a  hearing  on  deer  herd  manage- 
ment— and  that  Is  really  something. 

This  concern  about  pesticides  Is  only  part 
of  a  feeling  that  many  people  are  having — 
and  expressing — of  the  need  for  a  cleaner 
environment.  People  are  seeking  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  a  technology-ridden  world. 

Foresters,  farmers,  and  horticulturists  have 
made  great  strides  toward  elimination  or  re- 
stricted use  of  persistent  insecticides.  They 
would  instead  lean  more  and  more  on  short- 
lived but  effective  chemicals,  and  on  other 
control  methods.  We  are  happy  about  this. 

WHAT    CAN    BE    DONS? 

But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Federal  and 
state  agencies,  and  the  imlversltles,  still  rec- 
ommend some  persistent  chemicals  even 
though  they  recognize  and  also  recommend 
aafer  alternatives  to  control  the  same  bugs. 
We'd  be  somewhat  hi4>pler  If  their  publica- 
tions would  point  out  differences  between 
pesticides  when  there  is  a  choice.  This  ought 
to  be  done  and  done  quickly.  Out  of  date 
publications  should  be  discarded  or  revised. 

Some  chemical  companies  still  recommend 
DDT  and  its  family  of  hard  or  persistent 
pesticides,  without  reservation.  Oh  sure,  they 
urge  caution.  Beware  of  getting  poisoned! 
But  what  about  environmental  polsoiUng — 
less  dramatic  but  perhaps  Just  as  Important 
to  the  survival  of  the  race  of  man.  To  read 
some  of  those  ads,  you'd  think  their  products 
were  as  safe  as  talcum  powder. 

We  urge  action  on  several  points. 

We  lu-ge  a  hard  look  at  these  deficiencies. 

We  urge  all  agencies  and  all  segments  of 
the  unlversltlee  to  take  a  look  at  these  pesti- 
cides and  to  show  concern  for  the  entire  en- 
vironment— not  Just  their  own  restricted 
"area." 

We  urge  that  pesticide  tolerances  be  In- 
cluded more  firmly  In  Interstate  and  intra- 
state water  quality  standards. 

We  lu^ed  a  stepped-up  educational  pro- 
gram to  bring  this  concern  to  the  jnibllc. 

We  urge  a  national  Inventory  of  the  sources 
of  pesticide  pollution  and  a  monitoring  of 
these  sources. 

We  urge  tight  enforcement  of  present  and 
future  pesticide  laws  and  regulations. 

We  urge  accelerated  research  to  document 
the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  pesticides, 
and  to  develop  safer  pest  control  methods— 
for  the  individual,  the  public,  and  the  world. 

We  urge  a  regional  approach  to  pesticide 
problems  to  accommodate  the  many  prob- 
lems found  in  different  but  related  locales. 

A  recently  approved  four-state  agreement 
between  natural  resource  agencies  of  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  was  de- 
signed to  halt  the  flow  of  persistent  pesti- 
cides into  Lake  Michigan.  This  agreement  is 
a  model  that  we  hope  will  stimulate  similar 
action  in  other  regions  of  the  country.  We 
also  hope  to  broaden  Its  effectiveness  by 
bringing  the  executive  offices  and  agriculture 
departments  of  these  states  Into  the  effort. 

We  win  work  to  identify  and  correct.  In  Its 
earliest  stages,  environmental  contamina- 
tion by  pesticides. 

We  will  work  to  develop  and  Improve  the 
ecological  conscience  In  all  of  ua,  and  we 
will  work  toward  the  day  when  government 
at  all  levels  will  be  more  of  a  trustee  of  nat- 
lu^  resources,  rather  than  a  referee  between 
the  many  users  competing  for  a  resource. 

All  of  us  are  growing  exceedingly  weary 
of  being  burled  In  the  filth  and  waste 
spawned  by  our  technological  society.  We  like 
this  way  of  life,  and  we  all  use  It.  day  in  and 
day  out.  But  If  sanity  is  to  remain  a  part 
of  oiu-  life,  we  must  root  out  and  eliminate 
sources  of  environmental  pollution.  Short  of 
this,  man  has  no  hope  of  surviving  on  this 
planet. 
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DO  WE  HAVE  AN  ADMINISTRATION 
THAT  IS  COMMITTED  TO  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  LAW  ENFORCEMENT' 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16.  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  recent  resignation  of  Clif- 
ford L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportimlty  Com- 
mission, points  to  a  most  disturbing  state 
of  affairs  in  the  effort  to  make  good  on 
long  overdue  pledges  to  minority  groups 
In  this  country  to  end  discriminatory 
employment  practices  once  and  for  all. 
The  gains  which  have  been  made  in  this 
critical  area  have  been  hard  fought  and 
hard  won.  If  one  thing  has  remained 
clear  above  all  others  throughout  the 
political  and  social  tumult  which  we 
have  lately  endured,  it  Is  the  compelling 
fact  that  any  retreat  from  a  policy  call- 
ing for  strict  enforcement  of  laws  which 
exist  to  eliminate  injustices  that  have 
lasted  a  century  or  more  Is  completely 
unacceptable.  Yet  Mr.  Alexander's  state- 
ment, upon  submitting  his  resignation. 
Indicates  that  the  present  administra- 
tion may  be  on  the  brink  of  Initiating  a 
policy  of  "go  slow"  or  even  worse,  aban- 
donment, with  respect  to  the  goals  and 
guidelines  of  the  EEOC.  Mr.  Alexander 
stated  that,  in  his  judgment,  "vigorous 
efforts  to  enforce  the  laws  on  employ- 
ment discrimination  are  not  among  the 
goals  of  this  administration." 

What  causes  the  Chairman's  observa- 
tions to  be  all  the  more  disturbing  is  the 
open  threat,  delivered  only  one  day  be- 
fore the  annoimced  termination  of  Mr. 
Alexander's  chairmanship,  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  other  Chamber,  to 
"get  somebody  flred"  if  what  he  termed 
the  "harassment"  of  companies  by  the 
EEOC  did  not  cease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  consider  the 
conscientious  executing  of  responsibili- 
ties by  Mr.  Alexander  and  the  members 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  to  be  harassment  within  the 
generally  accepted  meaning  of  that 
term. 

Whether  or  not  the  minority  leader's 
remarks  were  merely  an  injudicious  co- 
incidence with  efforts  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  replace  the  Chairman 
with  a  Republican  is  not  the  point  here. 
The  point  is  that  Mr.  Alexander,  as 
Chairman  of  the  EEOC,  was  in  a  unique 
position  to  know  the  attitudes  and  in- 
tentions of  executive  department  heads 
concerned  with  enforcing  the  equal  op- 
portunity laws  of  the  land,  and,  as  such, 
he  has  clearly  stated  his  belief  that  he 
sees  a  "crippling"  absence  of  commit- 
ment to  the  effort  to  decisively  end  job 
discrimination.  The  impact  of  his  state- 
ment and  the  circumstances  suiroimdlng 
these  developments  ought  not  to  be  Ig- 
nored or  minimized. 

I  want  to  commend  my  distlngiilshed 
colleague  (Mr.  Hawkins)  for  his  actions 
In  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  both  this  body  and  the  public,  and  to 
commend  also  the  Members  who  have 
offered  documentation  on  job  discrimi- 
nation brought  out  in  EEOC  hearings. 


The  recent  hearings  in  Los  Angeles 
have  been  described  by  some  as  a  "car- 
nival." In  light  of  hearing  that  charge, 
I  wonder  just  whose  brass  ring  is  being 
threatened?  The  findings  of  those  hear- 
ings are  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
speak  for  themselves.  If  there  was  some 
imF>atlence  demonstrated  on  the  part  of 
certain  witnesses  representing  minority 
groups,  is  it  any  wonder?  As  my  fellow 
California  delegation  member  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins) has  pointed  out,  the  brief  and  in- 
consequential indignities  which  may 
have  been  shown  some  employers  during 
those  hearings  are  certainly  nothing 
compared  to  the  imending  indignities 
suffered  by  minority  groups  during  dec- 
ades of  indifference  to  and  exclusion 
from  genuine  equality  of  opportimity. 

A  public  relations  blitz  generated  by  a 
particular  Industry  is  no  substitute  for  a 
program  of  direct  action  to  combat  un- 
fair employment  practices  on  the  part  of 
either  labor  or  management  groups.  For 
years  we  have  witnessed  the  tragic  spec- 
tacle of  the  black  man  stuck  forever  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vocational  totem 
pole — always  the  servant,  never  the  mas- 
ter. F^r  organizations  to  open  the  doors 
to  the  most  menial  of  jobs  and  then  tout 
their  generosity  with  claims  of  having 
achieved  socially  conscious  compliance 
with  the  law  is  absurd,  since  many  such 
organizations  are  still  systematically 
denying  access  to  upper  level  positions  to 
minority  groups.  This  is  both  legally  un- 
justifiable and  morally  despicable. 

The  exact  intentions  of  the  new  ad- 
jiinlstration  are,  thus  far,  unclear.  What 
has  been  and  remains  lucidly  clear  is 
that  an  honest  commitment  to  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  citizens,  be  it  among 
the  jobseekers,  house  himters,  the  voters, 
or  whomever,  is  socially  demanded  and 
legally  required.  Any  attempts  to  com- 
promise the  law  or  to  patronize — while 
actually  excluding  minorities — can  be 
neither  concealed  nor  tolerated.  The 
southern  textile  mill  which  is  suddenly 
granted  a  previously  outlawed  contract, 
the  local  school  district  which  is  sud- 
denly granted  a  previously  outlawed 
Federal  grant,  the  technological  corpo- 
ration which  is  suddenly  granted  a  pre- 
viously outlawed  Government  contract — 
all  of  these  actions  must  not  go  unques- 
tioned if  the  circumstances  surrounding 
them  do  not  appear  to  be  clearly  legal. 
There  can  be  no  rationalization  for  al- 
lowing these  matters  to  escape  the  scru- 
tiny of  public  oflQcials  who  must  be  intent 
upon  guaranteeing  that  civil  rights  laws 
so  dearly  won  will  be  firmly  enforced.  I 
will  exercise  my  responsibilities  in  these 
matters  to  the  fullest  and  I  respectfully 
urge  my  colleagues  to  exert  the  same 
effort. 


AID  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
IN    LAOS    A    NEW    CONCEPT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OT   INUIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
April  29  issue  of  Look  magazine,  Mr.  An- 
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thony  Wolff  in  "The  Welcome  Amer- 
icans" presents  a  new  approach  by  AID 
to  community  development  in  Laos. 

The  objective  of  Loring  Wagonner 
while  living  as  an  AID  Commxmity  De- 
velopment adviser  in  Phone  Hong  for 
more  than  3  years  has  been  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  life  in  an  underdevel- 
oped area  while  strengthening  its  politi- 
cal unity — before  a  Vietnam  situation  is 
reached. 

How  is  Loring  Wagonner  achieving  his 
objective?  Rather  than  viewing  commu- 
nity development  as  construction  of 
physical  facilities,  he  views  community 
development  as  social  development. 
Through  provoking  social  change,  AID 
achieves  a  reasonable  return:  a  few  first 
steps  toward  economic  development,  a 
perceptive  increase  in  political  stability, 
and  a  heightened  resistance  to  terrorist 
att£u:ks. 

As  a  new  approach  by  AID  to  com- 
munity development,  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article: 

[From  Look  magazine,  Apr.  20,  1969] 

Next  Dooe  to  Vebtnam:  Ths  Welcome 
Americans 

Exotic  village  names  like  Phone  Hong  have 
become  dally  front-page  fare  for  Americans 
ever  since  World  War  II  and  the  expansion 
of  American  military  power  In  the  Pacific. 
Especially  since  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Par  East 
datelines  have-  prefaced  stories  of  bombings 
and  strafings  and  body  counts,  delivered  In 
dally  Installments. 

Luckily,  Phone  Hong  Is  In  nominally  neu- 
tral Laos,  and  Just  far  enough  from  neigh- 
boring Vietnam  to  escape  U.S.  military  at- 
tention. While  half  a  million  U.S.  soldiers 
are  fighting  It  out  next  door,  the  total  Amer- 
ican presence  in  Phone  Hong  Is  Loring  Wag- 
onner, his  wife  Ann,  and  their  children. 
Peter,  seven,  and  Adam,  two,  Lorln  has  lived 
In  Phone  Hong  for  more  than  three  years, 
working  as  a  Community  Development  Ad- 
viser for  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  AID'S  Job  Is  to  Improve  the 
conditions  of  life  In  an  underdeveloped  area 
while  strengthening  its  political  unity,  be- 
fore things  get  to  the  Vietnam  stage.  Lor- 
ing's  AID  budget  for  Phone  Hong,  slashed 
from  $60,000  when  he  started,  was  $7,000 
last  year. 

He  is  not  concerned  about  the  cut  In  AID 
support,  pyartly  because  local  effort  is  rising 
to  take  Its  place,  but  mainly  because,  in 
his  catechism  of  community  development, 
lees  is  more.  "Commtmity  development  Is 
social  development,"  he  Insists.  "The  raw 
material  Is  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
method  Is  to  develop  organization,  and  the 
hoped-for  results  are  social  changes.  For 
years,  community  development  meant  pour- 
ing money  Into  schools,  dispensaries — physi- 
cal facilities.  AID  officials  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  a  pretty  school  does  not  Improve 
education,  and  a  nice  dispensary  does  not 
bring  better  health." 

Loring  likes  to  think  of  himself  aa  a 
"subtle  agitator,"  provoking  change  while 
trying  to  soften  Its  Impact  on  the  traditional 
Laotian  culture.  Last  September,  he  accepted 
an  Invitation  to  visit  Ban  EHiam,  a  nearby 
village  Interested  In  participating  In  the  AID 
program.  Ann  Wagonner  remembers:  "Loring 
began  to  talk  to  the  villagers  about  the 
problems  that  woiUd  come  with  progress. 
He  told  the  elders  that  they  could  expect 
to  be  outdated;  that  customs  which  had 
served  for  so  long  would  now  be  obsolete. 
He  reminded  them  that  progress  is  often 
painful  and  lonely,  especially  for  the  old. 
He  pointed  to  the  village  teacher:  The 
changes  we  are  going  to  make  In  education 
may  bewilder  you.  You  may  have  a  student 
who  stands  up  and  questions  what  you  sayl 
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He   will   say   that   you  are   wrong,   and   you 
will  be  shocked  to  find  that  he  is  right!' 

"One  of  the  elders  thanked  Loring  for 
telling  them  the  truth.  He  said  that  in  fifty 
years  of  hearing  foreigners,  mostly  French 
colonials,  speak  Lao,  none  spoke  as  well  aa 
Loring.  The  elder  said,  'Thaan  (Honorable 
Sir)  Loring  has  learned  to  pull  the  strings 
of  the  heart  with  our  language.' " 

Loring's  fiuency  Is  not  always  enough  to 
smooth  the  way.  His  educational  reforms  in 
particular  have  had  unhappy — though  per- 
haps unavoidable — repercussions  in  Phone 
Hong.  Laotian  teachers  are  fixed  in  the 
French  mold — they  lecture  to  large  groups  of 
students  from  thrones  of  unimpeachable  dig- 
nity. Threatened  by  Loring's  ideas  of  student 
freedom,  only  four  out  of  25  of  laft  year's 
teachers  agreed  to  come  back  for  the  next 
semester. 

On  another  occasion.  Loring  used  films  to 
introduce  progressive  techniques  In  agricul- 
ture and  health,  only  to  find.  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan  notwithstanding,  that  the  villagers 
were  visually  illiterate.  One  villager  was 
asked  if  he  would  like  to  fly  in  a  plane  like 
the  one  in  the  film.  Indicating  with  his 
hands  the  small  size  of  the  plane  on  the 
screen,  he  protested  that  he  wouldn't  fit 
into  It. 

Adapting  the  medium  to  the  audience — 
rewriting  traditional  Laotian  morality  plays 
into  commercials  for  change — he  did  better. 
In  one,  a  poor  farmer  is  converted  to  a  new 
strain  of  "miracle  rice,"  and  becomes  so 
rich  that  he  can  contend  for  the  hand  of 
the  chief's  daughter.  Another  folk  play  was 
revised  into  a  pure-water  story.  It  featured 
the  deathbed  agony  of  an  old  woman  poi- 
soned by  pollution,  and  the  triumph  of  good 
over  evil  through  the  boiling  of  drinking 
water.  Simple,  perhaps,  but  successful.  There 
were  35  cases  of  cholera  in  the  Phone  Hong 
area  the  year  before  the  play  was  given. 
There  have  been  none  since. 

For  Its  small  Investment  in  Phone  Hong's 
future,  the  U.S.  AID  program  gets  a  reason- 
able return:  a  few  first  steps  toward  eco- 
nomic development,  a  perceptible  increase 
In  political  stability,  a  heightened  resistance 
to  terrorist  attacks.  For  the  Wagonners, 
whose  investment  of  themselves,  their  love 
and  their  concern  has  been  great,  the  pro- 
gram has  paid  off  richly.  Here  Is  what  Ann 
Wagonner  writes  to  a  friend  of  their  life  In 
Phone  Hong: 

".  .  .  We  are  content  to  live  here  In  an 
age  equivalent,  perhape,  to  the  14th  cen- 
tury. We  have  watched  cattle  pulling  carts, 
water  buffalo  doing  the  heavier  work  in  the 
fields,  and  even  the  lumbering  elephants 
who  do  the  heaviest  work  of  clearing  the 
Jungle.  Our  little  village  does  not  have  elec- 
tricity, water  Is  drawn  from  wells  by  hand, 
and  very  often  the  rice  paddles  serve  as  bath- 
rooms. At  nighttime,  by  9  p.m  ,  when  the 
last  of  the  cookflres  have  flickered  out.  the 
village  Is  asleep,  and  the  absolute  silence, 
unmarred  by  mechanical  noises,  is  magnifi- 
cent. FYom  one  kilometer  away,  you  can  hear 
the  clear  note  of  a  buffalo  bell  as  the  beast 
grazes.  If  a  baby  walls  In  the  night,  a  mother 
at  the  other  end  of  the  village  stirs.  At 
2  a.m.,  the  village  butcher  begins  his  work 
by  candlelight,  and  by  4  a.m..  the  village  Is 
awake,  fed.  and  working  In  the  fields. 

"The  Lao  food  can  be  delicious:  sticky 
rice,  accompanied  by  a  vegetable-and-meat 
soup;  then  chopped  meat  with  very  hot 
peppers  wrapped  In  leaves  and  dipped  In  a 
hot  pepper  sauce,  washed  down  with  raw 
homemade  whiskey.  Some  of  the  local  deli- 
cacies are  less  appetizing  to  us:  raw  chunks 
of  liver  swimming  In  blood,  an  unwashed 
goat  fetus  in  rice  wine,  a  completely  rotten 
egg,  etc.  After  a  meal,  the  Lao  sit  around 
picking  their  teeth  and  burping,  and  a 
hostess  gauges  her  success  by  the  number 
and  loudness  of  the  burps  she  hears.  .  .  , 

"We  have  many  friends  here.  Not  only  have 
we  learned  to  speak  the  language,  but  we 
were  adopted   by   a   young  Lao  orphan  girl 
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who  wanted  to  g#t  married.  (By  Lao  custom, 
she  needed  a  farther  to  give  her  hand  In 
marriage  )  Thus., we  have  approximately  400 
receives'  In  our  Immediate  vicinity  on  whom 
we  can  call  for  h4lp  as  easily  as  we  are  called 
upon.  When  our  ^rents  came  from  America 
for  a  visit,  they  (were  Immediately  accepted 
as  'Honorable  Grandparents.'  Our  children 
are  treated  as  village  children,  and  are  safe 
anywhere  A  village  mother  will  watch,  scold 
and  play  with  ^y  children  In  her  sight. 
kJiowlng  that  th«  other  mothers  In  the  vil- 
lage will  do  the  lame  for  her  children. 

"The  Lao  havejthe  comfortable  custom  of 
calling  each  other  by  family  names  even 
when  they  are  n()t  related.  If  I  speak  to  an 
older  woman,  insi^d  of  using  the  disrespect- 
ful 'you.'  I  mu4t  Insert  Honorable  Older 
Sister.  Honorabli  Mother,  or  Honorable 
Grandmother;  anjd  she  will  respond  In  the 
same  courteous  ^yle.  There  are  many  ob- 
servances which  Jnust  not  be  neglected:  to 
bend  lower  than  jthe  head  of  a  respected  or 
older  person  wheii  passing  near,  not  to  show 
the  sole  of  the  foct  to  anyone,  not  to  touch, 
even  by  mistake.  |  a  person  of  the  opposite 
sex.  I 

"I  was  once  a«ked  to  come  to  a  house 
where  a  young  mi)ther  had  dengue  fever.  As 
I  was  lefiTtng,  I  saW  the  woman's  two-month- 
old  baby.  The  mother  had  lost  her  milk.  I 
was  still  nurslngj  my  own  baby  and  had 
plenty,  so  I  becoi^ie  a  temporary  wet  nurse. 
Prom  then  on.  mjothers  would  push  gangly 
one-and-two-year4olds  at  me.  saying.  'Please 
win  you  nurse  m^  child?  I  want  him  to  be 
strong  like  Ee  Nof!'  The  child  would  grin  at 
this  point,  showing  a  row  of  glittering  teeth, 
and  I  would  mak^  my  excuses.  .  .  . 

"We  have  had  ifauch  pleasure  In  Laos  and 
much  hard  work,  ^foet  of  all.  we  have  felt  a 
sense  of  Identity  flrlth  t;he  people  we  are  try- 
ing to  help. 

"D\irlng  the  pa^t  three  years.  Loring  has 
trained  competentjLao  to  administer  the  AID 
program  here,  anjd  hopefully  these  bright 
young  men  will  4nd  us  a  useless  nuisance 
before  two  more  Jears  have  passed.  We  will 
have  accomplished  our  purpose  here  and  we 
will  leave.  Certainly  we  will  never  regret  the 
years  we  have  sp^nt  here,  though  we  both 
love  to  be  at  homq  In  America  and  we  realize 
we  can't  stay  In  Lios  forever.  Meanwhile,  we 
enjoy  each  day  as  It  comes.  An  unsullied 
countryside,  a  wt^lesome  life,  and  a  psy- 
chologically calm  'people:  what  more  cotUd 
we  ask  to  experience?" 


UNTOUCHABLES.  JUNIOR  GRADE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  pF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdaii.  April  23,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  VIr.  Speaker,  the  close- 
knit  society  of  untouchables  in  Govern- 
ment appears  to  pe  so  entrenched  In  our 
National  Government  that  according  to 
the  Herald  of  Freedom  for  April  4,  1969. 
we  find  that  even  the  No.  2  men  in  both 
State  and  the  Pentagon  qualify  as  un- 
touchables. I 

Mr.   Speaker,  I  include  the  April  4 
Herald  of  Freedo^,  as  follows: 
Those  I 'No.  2"  Mkn 

State  "Number  Two"  Richardson  and 
Pentagon  "Numbe*  Two"  Packard  are  two 
more  international  [men  In  an  Internatlonal- 
mlnded  admlnlstrajUon.  Both  have  been  di- 
rectors of  World  A^alrs  Councils  which  have 
taken  over  the  profiaganda  and  "education- 
activities  of  the  discredited  Institute  of 


al 

Pacific    Relations. 

high  poet  In  spite 


One   waa   picked    for   his 
of  his  lack  of  experience 
and  the  other  In  sp  Ite  of  an  obvious  conflict 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of   Interest   due   to   his   company's   defense 
contracts. 

Elliot  Lee  Richardson  was  born  In  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  July  20,  1920,  the  son  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward P.  Richardson  and  the  former  Miss 
Clara  Shattuck.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
with  an  A.B.  degree  In  1941  and  obtained 
his  L.L.B.  from  Harvard  Law  School  In  1947. 
after  having  served  In  the  U.S.  Army  from 
1942  to  1945.  At  Harvard  he  was  editor  of 
The  Law  Review.  He  -married  Miss  Anne 
Prances  Hazard  August  2.  1952;  they  have 
three  children.  Henry,  Anne  Hazard  and 
Michael. 

Richardson's  first  position  (1947-6)  was  as 
law  clerk  to  the  famous  Judge,  Learned 
Hand,  who  was  at  that  time  superior  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Judicial  Circuit.  As  of  1949  Judge 
Learned  Hand  had  completed  forty  years  on 
the  Pederal  bench,  having  first  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Taft  In  1901.  His  thou- 
sands of  decisions  were  described  by  Pellx 
Prankfurter  as  "an  enduring  source  of  truth- 
seeking  and  Illumination," 

Richardson  tlien  became  a  law  clerk  to 
the  great  Prankfurter  himself  from  1948  to 
1949.  Frankfurter  by  then  had  progressed 
from  being  a  Harvard  law  professor,  who 
had  been  supplying  law  clerks  to  Supreme 
Court  and  Pederal  Judges  for  many  years,  to 
being  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  (appointed 
by  P.  D.  Roosevelt  January  5,  1939).  Frank- 
furter's pro-Bolshevlk-Communlst  bias  Is 
well  known  and  was  stated  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  him  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  De- 
cember  19,    1917    In   which   he  stated: 

"You  have  taken,  and  are  taking  on  behalf 
of  the  Administration  an  attitude  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  fundamentally  that  of 
Trotsky  and  the  other  Bolshevlkl  leaders  In 
Russia;  an  attitude  which  may  be  fraught 
with  mischief  to  this  country.  .  .  .  Here 
again  you  are  engaged  in  excusing  men  pre- 
cisely like  the  Bolshevlkl  In  Russia,  who  are 
murderers  and  encouragers  of  murxler,  who 
are  traitors  to  their  allies,  to  democracy,  and 
to  civilization,  as  well  as  to  the  United 
States,  and  whose  acts  are  nevertheless 
apologized  for  on  grounds,  my  dear  Mr. 
Pranifurter.  substantially  like  those  which 
you  allege." 

Among  Frankfurter's  proteges  at  Harvard 
were  such  subversives  as  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
helmer,  Lawrence  Duggan,  Harry  Dexter 
White.  Alger  Hiss  (for  whom  Prankfurter 
was  a  character  witness) ,  Lee  Pressman, 
Harold  Glasser  and  Owen  Lattlmore.  Frank- 
furter was  on  the  National  Committee  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  with  such 
(subsequently  identified)  Communists  as 
William  Z.  Foster.  Elizabeth  Gurley  Plynn, 
Louis  Budenz  and  Scott  Nearlng.  He  was  an 
Intimate  of  Harold  Laskl  who  taught  with 
him  at  Harvard  and  then  went  to  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  established  what 
became  known  In  academic  circles  as  the 
"Prankfurter-Laskl  Axis."  Laskl  eventually 
secured  a  teaching  post  In  Moscow. 

Prom  1949  to  1953  Richardson  was  with 
the  Boston  law  firm  of  Ropes,  Gray,  Best. 
Coolldge  and  Rugg.  having  been  admitted  to 
the  Massachusetts  Bar.  In  1952  he  was  also 
a  lecturer  on  law  at  Harvard.  Prom  1963  to 
1954  he  was  a  staff  assistant  to  U.S.  Senator 
Leverett  Saltonstall.  after  which  he  went 
back  to  his  law  firm  from  1954  to  1956. 
Saltonstall  was  a  former  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts who  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.,  who  resigned 
from  the  U.S.  Senate  February  1944.  Salton- 
stall was  known  as  a  "liberal  Republican"  be- 
cause of  his  stand  on  civil  liberties  and  inter- 
national cooperation.  He  was  a  sponsor  of 
U.S.-Sovlet  "Friendship  Rallies"  and  of  the 
National  Council  of  American-Soviet  Friend- 
ship of  which  Corliss  Lamont  was  chairman. 
In  January,  1957.  Richardson  was  appointed 
by  President  Elsenhower  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Legislation  In  the  U.S.  Department 
of    Health,    Education    and    Welfare.    His 
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present  boss.  Rogers,  was  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  In  1969  Richard- 
son was  appointed  U.S.  Attorney  in  Massa- 
chusetts under  Rogers.  The  N.Y.  Times  tells 
us  that  "During  those  years  Mr.  Richardson 
was  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  brighter 
and  more  creative  spirits  In  an  Administra- 
tion that  was  not  noted  for  them.  He  became 
identified  with  the  moderate,  even  liberal, 
wing  of  Republican  thought."  One  of  the 
""several  notable  convictions"  won  by  US. 
Atty.  Richardson  wtis  that  of  Bernard 
Goldflne. 

When  the  Elsenhower  Administration  was 
succeeded  by  the  Kennedy  Kingdom,  Rich- 
ardson was  selected  to  be  a  special  assistant 
to  Attorney  General  Bobby  Kennedy.  He 
tried  In  1962  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Massachusetts  Attorney  General  but  lost 
m  the  primary  to  Edward  W.  Brooke,  now 
the  U.S.  Senator  from  Mass.  He  was  a  part- 
ner In  the  firm  of  Ropes  and  Gray  from 
1961  to  1964  at  which  time  he  was  elected 
Lt.  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  1966  Rich- 
ardson ran  for  Attorney  General  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  allowed  his  second  cousin, 
Francis  W.  Sargent  to  run  for  the  position  he 
then  held  as  Lt.  Governor.  This  was  a  ma- 
neuver which  supposedly  was  to  make  the 
ticket  stronger.  It  resulted  in  Sargent  taking 
over  as  governor  when  President  Nixon  ap- 
pointed Governor  Volpe  to  be  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

In  his  1966  campaign  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Richardson  was  assailed  for  making 
charges  against  his  opponent  that  he  could 
not  substantiate  (N.Y.  Times,  1/5/69).  A 
more  Interesting  Item,  however,  was  the  long 
list  of  Democrats  who  supported  Republican 
Richardson.  In  the  Record  American  (Bos- 
ton) of  Nov.  4.  1966  a  full  page  advertise- 
ment stated:  '"The  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  too  Important  .  .  .  that  Is  why  we  and 
thousands  of  other  Massachusetts  Democrats 
support  Elliot  Richardson  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral." Among  the  signers  were  Henry  Com- 
mager  and  Adam  Yarmolinsky.  The  ad  also 
carried  a  quote  from  John  P.  Kennedy.  Wash- 
ington, 1956:  "I  want  to  show  the  very  high 
regard  In  which  Mr.  Richardson  is  held  by 
all  who  know  him.  Including  myself.  I  have 
worked  with  him  on  many  occasions  in  the 
past  and  always  found  him  to  be  extremely 
able,  dependable  and  fair-minded."  Richard- 
son was  also  supported  by  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action   (ADA). 

The  endorsement  of  Adam  Yarmollnsky 
should  be  enough  to  warn  anyone  agEUnst  the 
endorsee.  Yarmollnsky  attended  Harvard  at 
the  same  time  as  Richardson,  graduating  two 
years  later.  During  his  sojourn  at  Harvard 
Yarmollnsky  was  head  of  the  Marxist  Club,  a 
founding  member  and  editor  of  the  Marxist 
magazine,  Yardllng,  which  presented  the 
views  of  the  Young  Communist  League.  He 
admitted  attending  meetings  of  the  Com- 
munist Youth  League  and  an  Investigation 
by  the  Army  Into  his  left-wing  background 
quoted  him  as  stating,  "They  (the  Young 
Communist  League)  believed  and  I  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  a  so-called  Communist 
government  was  a  desirable  end."  As  a  free- 
wheeling commissar  in  the  Defense  Depart-  ■ 
ment  during  the  Kennedy  Kingdom.  Yarmo- 
llnsky was  instrumental  In  trying  to  destroy 
the  morale  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  High-ranking  military  personnel  had 
their  every  word  and  action  carefully  scruti- 
nized by  Adam  and  his  "Whlzz-Klds."  He 
become  so  powerful  under  (?)  McNamara 
that  reportedly  no  one  could  be  hired,  as- 
signed or  discharged  at  the  Pentagon  with- 
out his  O.K.  Exposure  forced  Yarmollnsky 
out  of  public  life  but  he  continued  and  con- 
tinues to  be  active  "behind  the  scenes." 

Endorsement  by  Yarmollnsky  did  not  miti- 
gate against  Richardson  and  he  was  elected 
Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts.  One  of 
his  more  regrettable  acts  In  this  capacity  was 
granting  permission  for  a  "documentary"  film 
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to  be  made  of  the  Inmates  at  the  Bridge- 
water  State  Hospital  for  the  criminally  in- 
sane. These  unfortunates  were  photographed 
In  their  degenerate  and  private  activities  and 
the  film,  entitled  "Tlttlcut  Follies,"  was 
shown  and  is  still  being  shown  commer- 
cially. It  is  from  this  post  that  Mr.  Richard- 
son moves  into  his  new  position  of  Number 
Two  man  In  American  diplomacy  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

He  is  quite  acceptable  to  the  "Liberal  Es- 
tablishment" In  spite  of  his  "limited  experi- 
ence in  foreign  affairs."  The  NY.  Times  of 
January  1,  1969,  in  announcing  the  selection 
of  Richardson,  stated: 

"Although  Mr.  Richardson  has  no  official 
experience  for  the  Under  Secretaryship,  he 
has  traveled  widely.  In  1961,  as  president  of 
the  World  Afl'alrs  Council  in  Boston,  he  vis- 
ited Africa  for  a  first-hand  look  at  emerging 
nations.  He  has  also  attended  policy  semi- 
nars at  Salzburg,  Austria." 

With  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
thoroughly  discredited  and  exposed  by  exten- 
sive hearings  and  investigations.  Its  work  did 
not  cease  but  was  continued  by  other  groups. 
The  internationalists  have  never  ceased  to 
propagandize  and  among  the  "educational" 
organizations  through  which  they  work  are 
the  various  regional  World  Affairs  Councils. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  report  of 
hearings  on  Tax-Exempt  Foundations  ap- 
pears a  document  called  Recommendations 
of  the  President  to  the  Trustees  (Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace)  signed 
by  Alger  Hiss  and  published  In  the  1947  year- 
book of  that  organization.  It  states  In  part: 

"Among  the  special  circumstances  favor- 
able to  an  expansion  of  the  endowments  own 
direct  activities,  the  most  significant  Is  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Nations  with  its 
headquarters  in  New  York,  and  with  the 
United  States  as  Its  leading  and  most  influen- 
tial member. 

The  United  States  (via  Alger  Hiss-Ed.) 
was  the  chief  architect  of  the  United  Nations 
and  is  its  chief  support.  The  opportunity  for 
an  endowed  American  Institution  having  the 
objectives,  traditions  and  prestige  of  the 
endowment,  to  support  and  serve  the  United 
Nations  is  very  great.  No  other  agency  ap- 
pears to  be  so  favorably  situated  as  Is  the 
endowment  for  the  undertaking  of  such  a 
program. 

"So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
no  other  agency  is  contemplating  the  under- 
taking of  such  a  program.  Consequently,  I 
recommend  most  earnestly  that  the  endow- 
ment construct  its  program  for  the  period 
that  lies  ahead  primarily  for  the  support 
and  the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  would  suggest  that  this  program  be  con- 
ceived of  as  having  two  objectives.  First,  it 
should  be  widely  educational  in  order  to 
encourage  public  understanding  and  support 
of  the  United  Nations  at  home  and  abroad. 
Second,  it  should  aid  In  the  adoption  of  wise 
policies,  both  by  our  own  Government  In 
its  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  by  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion as  a  whole. 

The  number  and  Importance  of  decisions 
In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  with  which 
the  United  States  will  be  faced  during  the 
next  few  years  are  of  such  magnitude  that 
the  widest  possible  stimulation  of  public 
education  in  this  field  is  of  major  and  press- 
ing Importance.  In  furthering  its  educational 
objective,  the  endowment  should  utilize  Its 
existing  resources,  such  as  the  international- 
relations  clubs  in  the  colleges  and  interna- 
natlonal  conciliation,  and  should  strengthen 
its  relationships  with  existing  agencies  inter- 
ested In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  These 
relationships  should  include  close  collabora- 
tion with  other  organizations  principally 
engaged  in  the  study  of  foreign  affairs,  the 
Institute  of  Paclflc  Relations,  the  developing 
university  centers  of  international  relations, 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association,  and  local  community 
groups  Interested  In  foreign  affairs,  of  which 
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the  Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs  and 
the  projected  World  Affairs  Council  in  San 
Francisco  are  examples. 

"Of  particular  importance  is  the  unusual 
opportunity  of  reaching  large  segments  of 
the  population  by  establishing  relations  of 
a  rather  novel  sort  with  the  large  national 
organizations  which  today  are  desirous  of 
supplying  their  members  with  objective  in- 
formation on  public  affairs.  Including  inter- 
national Issues.  These  organizations,  de- 
signed to  serve,  respectively,  the  broad  inter- 
ests of  business,  church,  women,  farm,  labor, 
veterans,  educational,  and  other  large  groups 
of  our  citizens,  are  not  equipped  to  set  up 
foreign  policy  research  staffs  on  their  own. 
The  endowment  should  supply  these  organi- 
zations with  basic  information  about  the 
United  Nations,  and  should  assist  them  both 
in  selecting  topics  of  interest  to  their  mem- 
bers and  in  presenting  those  topics  so  as  to 
be  most  readily  understood  by  their  members. 

"We  should  urge  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions to  supply  similar  service  on  other 
topics  of  international  significance.  Explana- 
tion should  also  be  made  by  the  endowment 
as  to  the  poesiblllties  of  increasing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  radio  and  motion  pictures 
in   public   education  on   world   affairs," 

What  Hiss  was  describing  and  recommend- 
ing was  a  huge  brainwashing  operation  to 
be  performed  on  the  American  public.  Such 
organizations  as  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation and  the  World  Affairs  Councils, 
fronting  for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, pretend  to  be  "non-partisan"  and 
educational  but  are  strictly  World  Govern- 
ment propagandists,  Richardson  has  l>een 
closely  associated  with  this  as  a  memt>er  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  president  of  the 
World  Affairs  Council  of  Boston, 

Mr.  Richardson  was  described  by  the  N.Y. 
Times  as  having  all  the  attributes  of  the 
proper  Bostonian,  family  background,  and 
"the  distinctive  New  England  upper-class 
way  of  talking."  We  are  told,  however,  that 
his  Intimates  know  him  "as  a  great  party 
man  with  a  robust  sense  of  humor,  a  good 
dancer  and  avid  skier,  even  an  adventurer," 
Drew  Pearson  was  not  quite  so  kind  in  his 
comments,  recollecting  that  Richardson  had 
a  good  record  in  government  and  was  "a  far- 
sighted  HEW  executive"  but  he  had  a  prob- 
lem— alchollsm.  It  sounds  strange,  coming 
from  Pearson,  but  he  states: 

""It  Is  a  firm  rule  of  the  State  Department 
that  an  alcoholic  Is  a  security  risk.  The 
theory  is  that  he's  subject  to  blackmail, 
or  can  be  indiscreet  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  and  leak  security  Information." 

Citing  a  record  of  fifteen  automobile  ar- 
rests for  Richfirdson.  Pearson  states  that  his 
first  brush  with  the  law  was  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  when  he  was  arrested  on  May  6. 
1939.  at  8:30  P.M.  for  operating  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  on  Beacon  Street  in 
Boston.  Pearson  quotes  the  arresting  officer 
as  stating:  "Richardson  was  very  abusive 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest  and  threatened  to 
have  me  fired."  After  pleading  guilty  to  the 
offense,  Richardson  was  fined  $75  and  his 
license  was  suspended.  For  an  offense  In 
April.  1951.  Richardson  pleaded  guilty  and 
was  flned  $200  and  his  license  suspended. 
This  was  for  striking  a  stop  sign  and  going 
through  a  hedge  at  2  a.m.  In  Brookllne.  Mass. 
Of  his  numerous  arrests,  three  Involved  driv- 
ing under  the  Influence  of  liquor  and  most 
of  the  others  involved  speeding. 

Richardson  is  a  long-time  close  p>ersonal 
friend  of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  who  has 
explained  his  choice  as  '-springing  mainly 
from  a  desire  to  have  as  his  deputy  someone 
with  whom  he  is  personally  close  and  com- 
patible, a  man  who  would  serve  as  his  'alter 
ego.' "  Both  are  members  of  the  "Eastern 
liberal   wing  of   the  Republican  party." 

Number  two  man  in  that  other  Important 
government  department,  Defense,  comes  out 
of  the  West  and,  like  Rlcharson,  has  been 
connected    with    a    World    Affairs    Council, 
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having  become  a  director  of  the  World  Af- 
fairs Council  of  Northern  California  In  1958. 
David  Packard  was  born  in  Pueblo.  Colorado. 
September  7.  1912,  the  son  of  Sperry  Sidney 
Packard  and  Ella  Lorna  Graber.  He  received 
his  A.B.  degree  from  Stanford  University  In 
1934  and  his  EE.  in  1939,  having  worked  for 
the  General  Electric  Company  in  Schenec- 
tady. NY.  from  1935  to  1938.  He  married 
Miss  Luclle  Laura  Salter  on  April  8,  1938 
and  they  have  four  children — David  Woodley 
(a  professor  of  humanities  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles).  Nancy  Ann. 
Susan  and  Julie  Elizabeth. 

Packard  is  a  self-made  multl-mllllonalre 
electronic  Instrument  manufacturer.  His  ap- 
pointment caused  raised  eyebrows  because 
of  a  "conflict-of-interest"  possibility  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  flrm  did  $34  million  worth 
of  business  with  the  Defense  Department  last 
year  and  another  $7  million  with  other  fed- 
eral agencies  and  had  $60  million  In  sales 
to  government  prime  contractors.  Some  sort 
of  a  trust  arrangement  has  reportedly  been 
made  to  make  everything  proper  but  Pack- 
ard has  said  he  has  no  Intention  of  living 
on  his  $30,000  government  salary. 

Packard  founded  his  company  thirty  years 
ago  with  his  partner.  William  R.  Hewlett, 
in  a  garage  with  an  initial  Investment  of 
less  than  $600  The  company,  which  is  rhe 
designing  and  production  of  electronic  meas- 
uring Instruments,  was  incorporated  in  1947 
and  now  produces  more  than  2,000  different 
types  of  Instruments  in  17  plants  and  em- 
ploys 13.000  persons. 

Last  year  Hewlett-Packard  embarked  on 
a  "long-range  program  to  Increase  Its  sale 
of  non-strategic  products  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope." Packard  carried  on  correspondence 
with  Sen.  Walter  Mondale,  who  strongly 
favors  East-West  "brldge-bulldlng."  and  dis- 
closed that  his  firm  had  assigned  several 
sales  engineers  to  full-time  duty  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  "traveling  in  the  territory  and 
providing  on-the-spot  assistance  to  the  East 
European  purchasers  and  users."  The  firm 
participated  in  different  fairs,  shows  and 
exhibitions  and  Packard  stated:  "We  antic- 
ipate this  new  effort  will  cause  our  East 
European  sales  to  more  than  double  in  1968. 
with  an  even  further  substantial  increase 
the  following  year."  He  was  unhappy,  how- 
ever, because  the  firm's  sales  were  limited  by 
the  "high  level  of  unilaterally  imposed  US, 
export  controls," 

Packard  cited  "better  understanding"  as  a 
reason  for  lowering  US.  controls  to  allow  a 
larger  volume  of  East-West  trade;  "We  be- 
lieve a  larger  volume  of  East-West  trade  can 
and  will  contribute  to  a  better  understand- 
ing, without  In  any  sense  providing  sub- 
stantial aid  which  would  strengthen  our  ene- 
mies, or  potential  enemies."  Unfortunately 
It  Is  not  "understanding"  he  Is  after  but 
"money."  He  Is  described  as  a  "contemporary 
man"  who  'doesn't  try  to  pack  everything 
into  an  ideological  box."  He  reportedly 
counts  himself  a  fan  of  former  Secretary  of 
Etefense  McNamara.  stating,  "McNamara  did 
a  very  good  Job  In  the  over-all  Job.  But  I 
hope  we  can  do  a  better  Job." 

It  has  been  p>o4nted  out  that  Packard's 
description  of  his  products  as  ""non-strategic" 
Is  not  quite  accurate  as  these  highly  sophis- 
ticated Instruments  used  In  electronics  and 
analytical  chemistry  could  definitely  have 
military  application.  It  could  Just  be.  there- 
fore, that  our  new  "Number  Two"  man  in  the 
Defense  Department  has  been  aiding  and 
abetting  an  enemy  against  whom  we  are  In 
active  combat.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
weaknesses  such  as  excessive  drinking  are 
exploited  by  the  Communists  and  used  by 
them  for  blstckmall  purposes,  making  a  per- 
son with  such  a  falling  a  security  risk.  It 
Could  well  be  that  our  "Number  "Two"  man 
in  the  State  Def)artment  has  placed  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  our  enemies  and  can  be 
maniptilated  by  them  because  of  a  present  or 
p>ast  drinking  problem.  As  two  of  the  earlier 
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Nlzon  appolntn  «nta,  RlchardBon  aod  Pack- 
ard  lead  the  s^rry  parade  of  dubioiu  ap- 


April  24,  1969 


polntees.  Their  connection  with  the  World 
Affairs  Counc*l«  Indicates  their  World  Gov- 


ernment bias  and  undoubtedly  was  a  factor 
in  their  selection. 


HpUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7^/iMr«rfai^,  April  24,  1969 


The  House  fiet  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rear  Adm.  |ames  W.  Kelly,  chief  of 
chaplains.  U.SJ  Navy,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer:       | 

And  it  shall  tome  to  pass,  if  thou  shalt 
harken  diligenfly  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  ^o  observe  and  do  all  His 
commandmentk  .  .  .  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  will  set  tnee  on  high,  above  aU  the 
nations  of  the  earth. — Deuteronomy  28:1. 

Let  us  pray^  Eternal  God,  who  with 
sovereign  power  controls  the  destinies  of 
men  and  nations,  we  invoke  Your  divine 
blessing  upon  this  august  and  distin- 
guished body,  ^embled  here  to  address 
Itself  to  the  affairs  of  state. 

Strengthen  its  Members  with  the 
knowledge  tha<  as  they  pursue  the  best 
Interests  of  ourjland  and  people,  remain- 
ing sens'! tive  t^  Your  will,  they  go.  In- 
deed, about  Your  business. 

Grant  them]  vision  to  see  that  the 
strength  of  the  Republic  rests  in  faithful 
expression  of  tUe  public  will  through  re- 
sponsible representation. 

Through  eveijy  word  uttered  and  every 
deed  undertaken  in  this  Chamber  this 
day.  undergird  and  strengthen  both  the 
American  way  I  of  life  and  the  world's 
hope  for  the  fuliure. 

In  the  name  hf  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


TH|; 


JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  reaa  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FfJoM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  message  in;  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Hoase  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EULOGIES  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE ROBEHT  A.  EVERETT,  OF 
TENNESSEE.  AND  SENATOR  E.  L 
BARTLETT.  OP  ALASKA 

Mr.  FRIEDEI4.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  House  mem- 
bership that  thelclosing  date  for  eulogies 
to  the  late  Congressman  Robert  A.  Ever- 
ett, of  Tennessee  and  Senator  E.  L.  Bart- 
lett,  of  Alaska,  tas  been  set  for  Friday. 
May  2, 1969.  Thii  has  been  set  as  the  cut- 
off date  for  all  itosertions  that  will  make 
up  the  compendlums  of  eulogy  to  these 
two  Members  ot  Congress  who.  but  for 
their  untimely  basslng,  would  now  be 
serving  In  the  9;st  Congress. 


REAR  ADM  JAMES  W.  KELLY.  CHIEF 
OF  CHAPI^AINS.  U.S.  NAVY 

(Mr.  HAGAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addre^  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HAGAN.  l^dr.  Speaker,  it  Is  Indeed 
a  privilege  to  have  the  chief  of  chap- 
lains of  the  U.S.  iNavy,  Rear  Adm.  James 


W.  Kelly,  here  today  to  offer  our  opening 
prayer. 

I  have  known  Captain  Kelly  for  a 
number  of  years.  We  attend  the  same 
church  in  Arlington  and  I  believe  him 
to  be  one  of  the  truly  great  men  in  our 
armed  services  today.  He  agrees  with  us 
here  in  Congress  that  as  long  as  we  can 
have  open  prayer  and  express  our  alle- 
giance to  Almighty  God,  as  he  has  just 
done,  that  our  Nation  will  stand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
I  would  like  to  say  about  him  but  to  have 
a  man  like  Chaplain  Jim  Kelly  in  a  posi- 
tion of  spiritual  leadership  in  our  armed 
services  is  a  true  asset  to  our  Nation.  I 
have  seen  the  reflection  of  his  work  in 
many  places  across  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world. 

I  personally  look  forward  to  having 
Chaplain  Kelly  lead  us  in  prayer  eigain 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  this  week  and  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  In- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, the  distingmshed  Speaker  is  going  to 
offer  a  resolution  today,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  go- 
ing to  call  up  House  Resolution  347.  The 
printing  resolutions  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  are  go- 
ing over  until  next  week.  They  will  be 
called  up  sometime  next  week. 

The  rest  of  the  program  for  next  week 
is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  are  three 
bUls: 

H.R.  254,  to  authorize  the  expansion 
of  the  Canine  Corps  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police; 

H.R.  4182.  to  authorize  voluntary  ad- 
mission of  patients  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Training  School;  and 

H.R.  9526,  to  exempt  certain  public  in- 
ternational organizations  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act. 

On  Tuesday:  H.R.  4153.  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  procurement  of  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  and  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establishments  for  the 
Coast  Guard,  wUl  come  up  under  an  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

H.R.  9825,  civil  service  retirement 
amendments,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted;  and 


House  Resolution  17.  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation 
and  study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  in  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills),  has 
advised  that  he  will  call  up  by  unani- 
mous consent  some  10  bills  which  have 
been  unanimously  reported  by  his  com- 
mittee some  day  next  week.  A  list  of 
those  bills  follows : 

B1LX.8  Reported  Unanimooslt  by  the 
CoMMrrxEE  ON  Wats  akd  Means 
H.R.  9951,  to  provide  for  the  collection  of 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax  In  quarterly 
Installments,  etc. 

H.R.  3718.  extending  for  additional  tempo- 
rary  period  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
classifications  of  silk  yam. 

H.R.  4229.  continuing  for  temporary  period 
sioapenslon  of  duty  on  heptanolc  acid. 

H.R.  4239,  amending  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  prevent  payment  of 
multiple  customs  duties  by  U.S.  owners  of 
racehorses  purchased  outside  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  6833,  continuing  to  June  30,  1972.  the 
exlsUng  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  copy- 
ing shoe  lathes. 

H.R.  7311.  amending  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  that  the  rate 
of  duty  on  parts  of  stethoscopes  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  rate  on  stethoscopes. 

H.R.  8644,  making  permanent  the  existing 
temporary  suspension  of  duty  on  crude  chic- 
ory roots. 

H.R.  10015,  extending  to  JiUy  15.  1971.  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes  for  use  in 
producing  aluminum. 

H.R.  10016,  continuing  untU  the  close  of 
June  30,  1971,  the  existing  suspension  of  du- 
ties for  metal  scrap. 

H.R.  10107,  continuing  for  a  temporary 
period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain UUe. 

This  program  is  subject  to  the  usual 
announcement  that  conference  reports 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any 
further  program  will  be  announced  later 

We  have  no  further  program  for  this 
week. 


AjrHl  2hy  1969 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
APRIL  28,   1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  heavy  grist  of  business  we 
have  today  can  be  completed  so  that  a 
session  tomorrow  will  not  be  required? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  with  the  gen- 
tleman's cooperation  we  can  complete 
the  business  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  business  In  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BEST  WISHES  TO  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 
ON  HIS  85TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 216,  extending  to  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, 33d  President  of  the  United  States, 
best  wishes  on  his  85th  birthday. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  216 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  extends  to  the 
Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  33d  President  of 
the  United  States,  its  best  wishes  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  85th  birthday,  May  8,  1969. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  expresses  Its  appre- 
ciation to  President  Truman  for  his  distin- 
guished service  as  United  States  Senator,  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States  during  the 
period  from  1935  to  1953. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  expresses  Its  appre- 
ciation for  President  Truman's  determined 
and  firm  policies  in  respect  to  foreign  affairs 
which,  with  Invaluable  bipartisan  support, 
(1)  helped  In  the  Immediate  years  after 
World  War  n  to  reconstruct  a  ravaged  and 
weakened  Western  Europe;  (2)  firmly  set  the 
face  of  the  United  States  against  aggression  in 
both  Europe  and  Asia;  and  (3)  provided  des- 
perately needed  technical  aid  and  other  as- 
sistance in  the  best  tradition  of  American 
generosity  to  developing  nations  struggling  to 
create  free  and  prosperous  and  democratic 
conditions  for  their  peoples. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  further  recognlJtes 
that  I»resident  TYuman  no  less  heeded  the 
plight  of  all  Americans  whom  prosperity 
and  Justice  had  passed  by  and  that  he  boldly 
advocated  programs  designed  to  translate 
the  promise  of  a  bountiful  America  into  ful- 
fillment for  each  and  every  American. 

Sec.  5.  A  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  distin- 
guished "Man  from  Independence,"  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FORD  FOUNDATION  SHOULD  DI- 
VEST ITSELF  OF  DOW  CHEMICAL 
CO.  STOCK 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of  the  tax- 


exempt  Ford  Foundation  suggesting  that 
the  foundation  divest  Itself  of  66,000 
shares  of  stock  held  in  the  Dow  Chemical 
Co.  According  to  the  foundation's  esti- 
mate this  stock  has  a  market  value  of 
over  $5,500,000.  I  have  further  suggested 
to  the  Ford  Foundation  that  the  moneys 
realized  from  the  sale  of  this  stock  could 
be  turned  over  to  the  city  of  New  York 
In  lieu  of  taxes  for  real  estate  properties 
owned  by  the  Ford  Foundation  now  lo- 
cated In  New  York  City.  I  presume  the 
city  of  New  York  could  use  these  funds 
to  Improve  the  public  schools  and  also 
help  in  improving  conditions  in  the  poor 
neighborhoods  of  the  city. 

The  Ford  Foundation,  according  to  its 
own  financial  report,  had  funds  on  hand 
as  of  the  end  of  1968  totaling  $3,780,- 
000,000.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  wise 
counsel  would  prevail  and  action  be  taken 
forthwith  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

My  telegram  is  as  follows : 

APRn,  24,  1969. 
Mr.  McOeorge  Bundy, 
President,  the  Ford  Fo^indation, 
New  York.  N.Y.: 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Pord 
Foundation  divest  Itself  of  the  66.000  shares 
of  the  stock  held  in  the  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany. This  stock,  according  to  the  Founda- 
tion's estimate,  has  a  market  value  of  ap- 
proximately $5,500,000.  With  all  the  human 
misery  In  the  world  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
tinreasonable,  unconscionable  and  unscru- 
pulous for  any  organization  such  as  yours 
to  be  deriving  part  of  its  Income  from  this 
source. 

As  a  further  suggestion  your  foundation 
oould  turn  over  the  monies  derived  from  this 
dlvesture  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  lieu  of 
taxes  for  properties  held  by  your  foundation 
In  New  Tork  City.  I  presiune  the  city  of 
New  York  could  put  these  funds  to  good  use 
In  Improving  their  public  schools  and  solving 
some  of  the  problems  In  the  poor  neighbor- 
hoods. 

James  A.  Burke. 
Member  of  Congress. 


INTRODUCmON  OF  BILL  TO  PRO- 
TECT FEDERAL  INVESTMENTS 
IN  THE  ACADEMIC  COMMUNITY 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
joined  my  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
other  body.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  of 
West  Virginia,  in  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  protect  Federal  investments 
in  the  academic  community.  Our  bill  will 
provide  for  fines  and  imprisonment  of 
anyone  who  would  burn  ROTC  build- 
ings, federally  financed  research  labs,  or 
willfully  interfere  with  the  administra- 
tion or  operation  of  any  federally  assist- 
ed institutions. 

We  have  ROTC  imits  of  the  Army, 
Na\'y,  and  Air  Force  on  the  campus  of 
virtually  every  college  and  university  In 
the  Nation.  In  our  space  program  alone, 
over  200  universities  are  conducting  space 
research.  Our  nuclear  energy  program  is 
inseparably  tied  up  with  university  re- 
search and  development.  Many  of  our 
defense  programs  are  dependent  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. The  university  team  is  a  vital 
part  of  defenses,  the  security  of  our 
country,  and  that  of  the  free  world.  We 


must  protect  this  vast  Investment  in  to- 
morrow. 

Much  research  is  federally  financed  to 
eliminate  disease  and  provide  for  a 
healthy,  strong  America. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  pro- 
tect our  investment  from  subversive 
hoodlums  and  anarchists.  The  time  has 
come  to  protect  our  investment  in  high- 
er education  from  those  who  would  de- 
stroy education.  Crime  against  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  worst  and  vilest  forms 
of  crime  as  it  is  an  attack  upon  the  se- 
curity, freedom,  and  progress  of  tomor- 
row. I  have  been  hopeful  that  such  leg- 
islation would  not  be  necessary,  but  I 
now  believe  that  in  the  national  inter- 
est such  legislation  is  timely  and  even 
urgent. 

LEGAL  FEES 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  went 
into  the  well  of  the  House  yesterday  to 
point  out  the  very  exhorbitant  price  that 
this  House  of  Representatives  has  paid 
counsel  to  represent  us  against  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  in  his  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  mentioned  then  that 
the  legal  fee  was  $200,000.  I  find  that  I 
was  in  error.  It  is  instead,  $213,055.30. 
And  that  only  covers  the  appellate  court 
services  that  we  have  received,  my  fellow 
colleagues,  and  does  not  count  the  Su- 
preme Court  appearances  that  have  been 
made  so  far.  I  would  hope  that  some  of 
the  members  of  the  bar  here  in  Congress 
would  take  notice,  not  judicial,  of  the 
compensation  attorneys  in  New  York  are 
getting  for  representation  of  this  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 


DOCUMENTS  BEING  CIRCULATED 
BY  THE  MISNAMED  STUDENTS 
FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY 

(Mr.    CEDERBERG    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend, 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  today 
I  am  placing  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
two  documents  that  are  circulated  on 
college  campuses  by  the  misnamed 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  A 
reading  of  these  documents  clearly  indi- 
cates that  this  organization  is  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. This  group  should  properly  be 
named  "Students  for  the  destruction  of 
a  democratic  society." 

This  organization  contains  anarchists, 
Marxists,  Leninists,  and  other  subver- 
sives. 

It  is  high  time  that  responsible  college 
administrators,  faculty  members,  and 
the  citizens  In  general  understand  the 
objectives  of  this  group. 

It  disturbs  me  when  I  note  that  many 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
grant  the  demands  of  this  subversive 
group  only  to  find  that  new  demands  are 
presented.  This  group  's  not  interested  In 
solving  problems.  It  exists  to  create  dis- 
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order.  Preseiit  campus  unrest  Is  well 
planned  and  isupported  by  this  group.  A 
detailed  studj'  of  these  documents  veri- 
fies these  conicluslons. 


AMERICANa  CASH  IN  MORE  US 
SAVINGS  BONDS  THAN  PUR- 
CHASED    ! 

<Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  td  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  t^  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
March  for  the  fifth  straight  month. 
Americans  cached  In  more  U.S.  savings 
bonds  than  [they  bought.  Purchases 
amounted  to  ^336.907.000  while  redemp- 
tions totaled  j$394, 116.000.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  boads  have  ceased  to  be  com- 
petitive in  today's  money  market.  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  act  to  eliminate  the 
4 '4-percent  fleiling  for  Interest  to  be 
paid  on  these  ponds. 

There  are  145  billion  worth  of  these 
-bonds  outstartding.  about  15  percent  of 
our  national  |debt.  They  represent  the 
savings  mainkr  of  small  investors.  For 
many,  their  bonds  are  their  only  sav- 
ings, a  nest  etg  against  financial  need. 
In  1960  U.S.  tonds  represented  20  per- 
cent of  all  sa^iings.  Today  they  are  only 
13  percent.  We  should  encourage  more 
Americans  to  bet  into  the  habit  of  buy- 
ing a  bond  a  month  through  the  con- 
venience of  p^yroH  deductions.  But  we 
cannot  expect  them  to  buy  bonds  that 
are  paying  nearly  a  whole  percentage 
point  less  thah  a  bank  account.  I  am 
pleased  that  Treasury  Secretary  David 
Kennedy  has  Indicated  that  the  Nixon 
administration!  is  preparing  to  ask  for 
bond  interest  rate.  Back 
J  I  introduced  legislation 
ccompllsh  this  end,  H.R 
J  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

I  have  heard  complaints  from  some 
Members  of  this  body  that  there  is  little 
to  do  in  the  W^  of  legislation.  May  1 
suggest  that  prompt  action  on  the  bond 
bill  would  help  the  Government  and  mil- 
lions of  small  investors. 


ters,  which  have  been  highly  expensive 
and  have  also  had  high  dropout  rates,  it 
proposes  30  smaller  inner  city  or  near 
city  residential  centers  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  yoimg  men  and 
women  who  most  need  to  be  served  Ar- 
rangements will  be  flexible,  depending 
upon  the  needs  of  the  community.  That 
isn't  the  case  today. 

Such  an  arrangement  will,  in  many 
instances,  permit  actual  training  to  be 
furnished  by  other  manpower  ccwnpo- 
nents  administered  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. It  will  enable  the  Department  to 
utilize  techniques  which  have  been 
proven  successful  and  wUl  eliminate 
costly  duplication  of  services. 

I  support  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his 
efforts  to  upgrade  the  training  offered  by 
the  Job  Corps  and  to  cut  down  the  ex- 
pense of  this  operation.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  likewise  support  the  wise 
decisions  of  Secretary  Shultz 
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POSTAL  RATE  INCREASE— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED     STATES     (H.     DOC.     NO. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


changes  in  tht 
on  February  1| 
which  would 
7015.    which    ii 


>R.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
ntly  been  deluged  with 
e  Labor  Department  of 
irps  enroUees  out  in  the 


REORGANIZAtlON  OP  JOB  CORPS 
'Mr.  MacGREGOR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  ajnd  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MacGR] 
of  us  have  n 
mall  accusing 
throwing  Job 
cold.  j 

Nothing  couil  be  further  from  the 
truth.  In  its  proposed  reorganization  of 
the  Job  Corps,  ^he  Labor  Department  is 
closing  down  sbme  residential  training 
centers.  But  it  I  Is  also  providing  every 
possible  service  ito  assist  in  transferring 
corpsmen  to  otHer  centers  or  making  re- 
ferral to  suitablfe  jobs,  on-the-job  or  in- 
stitutional training.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  or  other  manpower  programs 

What  the  Labor  Department's  sound 
proposal  intendb  to  accomplish  is  the 
integration  of  the  Job  Corps  into  its 
total  manpower  training  program  In 
lieu  of  some  of  tlie  large  residenUal  cen- 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States- 
The  Post  Office  Department  faces  a 
record  deficit  in  Fiscal  Year  1970  one 
which  will  reach  nearly  $1.2  bUlion  This 
unhappy  fact  compels  me  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  that  it  increase  postal 
rates  for  first,  second,  and  third  class 
mail. 

The  increases  that  I  am  proposing  will 
reduce  the  postal  deficit  in  Fiscal  Year 
1970  by  over  $600  million.  If  rates  were 
not  raised,  that  sum  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  already  considerable  bur- 
dens of  our  taxpayers.  But  if  these  rec- 
ommendations are  adopted,  the  costs  of 
postal  service  wUl  be  borne  more  ade- 
quately by  those  who  use  the  service 
most. 

That  is  the  way  It  should  be  if  the 
Post  Office  is  to  become  an  example  of 
sound  business  practices.  That  is  also 
what  the  law  requires.  The  Postal  Policy 
Act  stipulates  that  postal  rates  should 
produce  revenue  which  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  cost  of  operating  the  postal 
establishment— after  the  costs  of  such 
special  public  services  as  the  Congress 
may  designate  are  deducted.  It  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  both  general  principle  and 
specific  law.  then,  that  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1.  FHrst  class  mail— I  propose  that  the 
rates  for  letters  and  postcards  be  in- 
creased one  cent,  to  seven  and  six  cents 
respectively,  on  July  1.  1969.  Air  mail 
postage  rates  would  remain  unchanged. 

2.  Second  class  mail— The  rates  for 
newspapers  and  magazines  which  circu- 
late outside  the  coimty  in  which  they  are 
published  would  go  up  by  12  percent  on 
July  1.  1970.  This  increase  would  con- 
stitute an  addition  to  the  8  percent  in- 
crease for  second  class  mail  which  Is 
already  scheduled  to  take  effect  on 
January  1  of  next  year. 


3.  Third  class  mail — Bulk  rates  are  al- 
ready scheduled  for  increase  on  July  i 
1969.  I  suggest  that  there  be  a  further 
increase  on  January  1,  1970,  so  that  the 
overall  level  at  that  time  would  be  some 
16  percent  above  present  levels.  Further 
I  recommend  that  the  minimum  single 
piece  third  class  rate  be  Increased  by 
one  cent  on  July  1,  1969. 

I  regret  the  need  to  raise  postal  rates 
I  can  suggest,  however,  that  these  in- 
creases can  help  our  country  achieve  two 
important  goals.  First,  the  proposal  can 
help  in  our  efforts  to  control  inflation  by 
bringing  federal  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures into  better  balance.  Secondly,  rate 
Increases  will  make  it  easier  for  the  Post- 
master General  and  his  associates  to  pro- 
vide better  postal  service.  After  carefully 
reviewing  the  fiscal  1970  Post  Office  budg- 
et submitted  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion, we  have  been  able  to  achieve 
reductions  of  net  outlays  equal  to  $140 
million.  A  comprehensive  review  of  all 
postal  operations  is  now  imderway;  mod- 
ern management  techniques  are  being  in- 
troduced and  efficiency  is  being  in- 
creased. 

Further  improvements  will  take  time— 
and  during  that  time  it  is  essential  that 
financial  pressures  should  not  impair  or 
reduce  available  services. 

I  would  add  one  further  comment :  this 
Administration  is  determined  that  the 
cycle  of  greater  and  greater  postal  deficits 
and  more  and  more  rate  increases  will  be 
broken.  The  only  way  to  break  that  cycle 
is  through  effective,  long-range  reforms 
in  the  way  the  postal  system  operates. 
Some  of  these  reforms  can  be  imple- 
mented by  the  Postmaster  General; 
others  will  require  Congressional  action 
We  will  be  submitting  specific  proposals 
for  such  reforms  to  the  Congress  within 
the  next  forty-five  days. 

Postal  reform  will  not  be  achieved 
easily;  there  are  always  many  obstacles 
to  even  the  most  necessary  change.  But 
we  remain  confident  that  we  can,  with 
your  cooperation,  move  boldly  toward  our 
three  goals:  better  postal  service  im- 
provrtl  working  conditions  for  all  em- 
ployees, and  a  reduction  of  the  recent 
pressure  for  frequent  increases  in  postal 
rates. 

Proposed  legislation  to  effect  the  reve- 
nue increases  which  I  have  recommended 
here  wUl  be  sent  to  the  Congress  shortly. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  April  24.  1969. 
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POSTAL  RATE  INCREASE 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  my  support  for  President 
Nixon's  proposal  to  restore  fiscal  respon- 
sibility to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  this  De- 
partment will  run  a  budget  deficit  of 
nearly  $1.2  billion.  This  is  the  minimum. 
The  deficit  is  likely  to  run  nearly  $300 
million  higher  when  the  phase  in  pay 
increases  are  implemented  this  July. 

With  the  postal  service  facing  the 
greatest  deficit  in  its  history,  we  have  no 
choice  but  that  of  supporting  President 
Nixon's  proposal  to  increase  postal  rates 
for  all  the  major  classes  of  mail. 


In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said : 

The  Increases  that  I  am  proposing  will  re- 
duce the  postal  deficit  in  Fiscal  Year  1970 
by  over  $600  million.  If  rates  were  not  raised, 
that  sum  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  al- 
ready considerable  burdens  of  our  taxpayers. 
But  If  these  recommendations  are  adopted, 
the  costs  of  postal  service  will  be  borne  more 
adequately  by  those  who  use  the  service 
most. 

The  President  wants  the  Post  Office  to 
become  an  example  of  sound  business 
practices.  He  also  recognizes  that  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  requires  that  postal 
rates  should  produce  revenue  which  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  Postal  Establishment — after 
the  cost  of  such  special  public  services  as 
Congress  may  designate  are  deducted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  we  support  the 
principles  of  the  Postal  Policy  Act  by 
voting  to  keep  this  vital  Department  on  a 
sound  financial  basis. 

( Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Con- 
gress received  the  President's  message 
proposing  legislation  to  increase  postal 
rates  for  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
mail.  I  do  not  believe  first-class  mail 
should  absorb  an  increase  so  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  increase  to  6  cents  last  year, 
and  I  firmly  maintain  that  an  exhaus- 
tive cost  ascertainment  study  of  the  en- 
tire postal  operation  should  precede  any 
discussion  of  further  rate  increases. 

The  President  reminds  us  that  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  stipulates  that  postal 
rates  should  produce  revenue  which  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  cost  of  op- 
erating the  Postal  Establishment.  May 
I  remind  you.  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  and  the  Postmaster 
General  that  the  Postal  Policy  Act  also 
stipulates  that  the  Postmaster  General 
conduct  studies  of  the  impact  of  postal 
rate  increases.  To  my  knowledge,  this 
has  not  been  done. 

Where  would  increased  revenues  In 
the  Postal  Department  go?  Under  exist- 
ing regulations  these  revenues  are  di- 
verted to  the  general  treasury  and  any 
increase  would  likely  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  budget  surplus  the 
administration  has  so  optimistically 
forecast. 

Before  any  rate  Increase  is  passed  I 
want  to  see  legislation  enacted  which 
would  guarantee  that  the  revenues 
would  be  channeled  into  a  trust  fund 
for  the  specific  needs  of  the  Postal  Estab- 
lishment. 

We  must  guarantee  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  Post  Office.  This  must  in- 
clude a  guarantee  that  necessary  ma- 
chinery and  buildings  be  provided  to  han- 
dle the  ever-increasing  volume  of  mail. 

I  submit  the  Congress  should  consider 
the  establishment  of  a  postal  trust  fund 
comparable  to  the  highway  trust  fimd 
which  has  been  effective  in  assuring  con- 
tinued construction  of  adequate  road- 
ways. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Chairman  Thaddetts  Dttl- 
SKi  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  made  the  following 
remarks  in  a  recent  press  statement: 


First  things  first  and  that  means  postal  re- 
form first.  Only  then  will  we  take  up  the 
matter  of  postal  rates.  I  do  not  Intend  for 
our  Committee  to  consider  the  Department's 
rate  increase  proposal  until  after  we  make 
some  real  progress  on  postal  reform.  A  change 
In  the  handling  of  rates  Is  an  Integral  fea- 
ture of  postal  reform. 

As  chairman  of  the  Postal  Rates  Sub- 
committee of  the  Post  Office  Committee, 
I  believe  an  exhaustive  study  of  cost  as- 
certainment within  the  Post  Office  must 
also  be  made  before  we  give  considera- 
tion to  any  proposal  to  increase  rates. 

I  am  certain  such  a  study  would  point 
up  areas  in  which  costs  could  be  reduced 
significantly  or  entirely  eliminated.  It 
would  also  reveal  who  is,  and  who  is  not, 
paying  his  fair  share  of  the  postal  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  discussion  of  postal  rate  in- 
creases at  this  time  would  be  prema- 
ture— putting  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
if  you  will.  I  intend  to  schedule  hear- 
ings immediately  in  the  Postal  Rates 
Subcommittee  to  conduct  an  intense,  ex- 
haustive study  of  cost  ascertainment 
within  the  Postal  Department.  One  of  our 
objectives  will  be  the  setting  of  a  target 
date  for  instituting  an  incremental,  out- 
of-pocket,  cost  system  which  would  per- 
mit the  Department  to  make  better  rate 
and  management  decisions. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act  to  stop  the 
spiraling  costs  within  the  Department. 
With  expert  management,  costs  could  be 
reduced  and  we  can  accept  nothing  less 
than  expert  management  in  return  for 
our  citizens'  postal  dollars. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  it  was  annoxmced  that  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in  March  was 
the  highest  for  any  single  month  in  the 
past  18  years.  Despite  this  startling  evi- 
dence of  the  inflationary  pressures  in  our 
economy,  some  Members  are  questioning 
the  need  to  increase  postal  rates. 

The  Post  Office  Department's  financial 
outlook  refiects  the  dangerous  trends  in 
our  economy.  In  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
we  expect  the  Department  to  nm  a  de- 
ficit of  nearly  $1.2  billion — without  even 
counting  the  substantial  pay  increases 
Federal  workers  will  be  demanding  this 
summer. 

If  postal  workers'  salaries  are  increased 
4.7  percent — the  amoimt  recommended  2 
months  ago  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission— the  Post  Office  Department's 
fiscal  1970  deficit  will  climb  to  nearly 
$1.5  billion.  And.  we  know  that  the  wage 
package  could  be  even  more  costly. 

Sound  fiscal  policy  does  not  permit  us. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  luxury  of  ignoring  or 
trying  to  explain  away  a  postal  service 
deficit  which  could  well  climb  beyond 
$1.5  billion  in  the  next  year. 

We  have  no  choice.  We  must  support 
President  Nixon's  proposal  to  increase 
pyostal  rates  for  all  the  major  classes  of 
mail. 

If  we  fail  to  support  the  President,  we 
are  feeding  the  fires  of  inflation. 

(Mr.  TAFT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  recog- 
nize that  increasing  postal  rates  is  not 
easy.  When  the  cost  of  mailing  a  letter 
goes  up  a  permy  it  irritates  the  family 
that  roight  send  out  only  one  or   two 


letters  a  week,  as  well  as  the  large  volume 
mailer  pouring  tens  of  thousands  of 
pieces  into  the  mail  stream  each  day. 

Understandably,  we  all  wish  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  vote  for  higher  postal 
rates. 

This  year  one  of  the  "hopes"  is  postal 
reorganization.  The  prospect  is  held  out 
that  postal  reform  will  bring  such  sweep- 
ing economies  to  this  big  Department 
that  we  can  stay  with  existing  postal 
rates. 

While  I  am  impressed  with  these  ad- 
vocates' enthusiasm  for  postal  reform,  we 
all  know  that  it  will  take  years  to  bring 
meaningful  changes  to  a  Department 
with  more  than  730,000  employees. 

In  proposing  higher  postal  rates.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  dealing  with  a  problem 
which  needs  a  solution  now — not  10  years 
down  the  road.  The  facts  are  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  likely  to  run  a 
deficit  of  almost  $1.5  billion  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  after  Federal  employees  sal- 
aries are  increased. 

If  we  do  not  increase  postal  revenues 
this  summer,  this  vital  Department  will 
have  the  largest  deficit  in  its  history. 

We  cannot  delay.  We  must  increase 
postal  rates  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  none  of  us  likes  to  consider  a 
further  increase  in  postal  rates. 

President  Nixon  has  today  fon^'arded 
his  recommendations  for  increases  in 
postal  rates  in  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
class  mail. 

This  proposal  comes  as  a  result  of  the 
critical  problems  facing  the  postal  sys- 
tem in  this  country.  The  President  has 
made  clear  the  commitment  of  his  ad- 
ministration to  break  the  'cycle  of 
greater  and  greater  postal  deficits  and 
more  and  more  rate  increases. "  He  has 
correctly  pointed  out  that  only  if  we  un- 
dertake long-range  reforms  of  the  Post 
Office  can  this  cycle  be  broken. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  decision 
has  been  made  to  increase  postal  rates. 
Once  again,  the  President  has  made  the 
hard  decision  based  on  what  is  right  and 
what  must  be  done. 

A  simple  increase  in  rates  does  not  by 
itself  solve  the  problem.  Given  the  fact 
that  the  Nixon  administration  under- 
stands this  and  the  need  for  extensive 
reforms,  I  believe  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Nixon  deserves  support. 

The  goal  of  better  mail  service  and 
better  working  conditions  for  employees 
can  best  be  achieved  by  providing  addi- 
tional revenue  and  embarking  on  mean- 
ingful reform.  This  is  the  challenge  the 
President  has  given  to  us  and  I  commend 
his  proposals. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
deficit  facing  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  financial  toll  exacted  by 
the  inefficiencies  of  the  postal  system  in 
combination  with  the  highest  rate  of  in- 
flation this  country  has  experienced  in 
18  years. 

Now,  barely  2  years  after  the  last  in- 
crease in  postal  revenues  we  find  the  Post 
Office  Department  running  a  potential 
deficit  of  more  than  $1.4  billion  when 
postal  employees'  salaries  are  increased 
this  July. 
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If  we  are  io  put  a  halt  to  this  record 
rate  of  Inflation,  It  is  essential  that  we 
put  the  Post  Office  Department— with  a 
budget  of  ne»jly  $8  billion— on  a  sound 
fiscal  basis. 

That  Is  wl>y,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
luctantly supi)orting  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  Incraase  postal  rates.  These  in- 
creases In  thb  rates  for  the  major  classes 
of  mail  wiU  Increase  postal  receipts  by 
more  than  $625  million  a  year.  This  will 
lessen  the  Pepartment's  need  to  use 
money  from  the  general  fund,  and  help 
to  check  an  inflationary  spirial  that  has 
cut  into  the  earnings  of  all  persons  but 
most  cruelly,  lias  eroded  the  living  stand  ' 
ard  of  the  poorer  members  of  our  so- 
ciety—those an  fixed  incomes,  on  wel- 
fare and  on  limited  earnings. 
J^^  increa4e  in  postal  rates,  admit- 
tedly, is  only  $  stop-gap  measure.  As  the 
Postmaster  General  stated: 

Rising  wage  costs— which  account  for 
about  80  percent  of  all  postal  costs— plus  lag- 
ging   mechanization    and    archaic    manage- 


are   the  underlying  reasons 


fr,^  »*«--- II  °*"i  —  -  -"-  -"vc.jjriuB  reasons 
for  tHe_all  too  Irequent  rate  Increases  in  re- 
cent years. 

That  is  why|  I  also  support  the  efforts 
Of  the  present  bdministration  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  Post  Office  by  bring- 
ing modern  management  techniques  to 
bear  upon  a  department  too  long  saddled 
with  the  burdeps  of  19th  century  poUtics 
and  technology. 

For  the  preuent,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
are  to  succeed  in  coming  to  grips  with 
the  high  rate  jf  Inflation  we  must  im- 
mediately put  the  postal  service  on  a 
sound  financial  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker.lunder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  incltide  herein  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  my  newsletter,  the  report  which 
I  send  periodically  to  my  constituents: 
JoHi*  J.  Rhodes  Reports 

April  n,   1969. 

THE     REST    3    MONTHS 

By  the  time  yoii  read  this  newsletter  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will   lave  been  In  office  approxi- 
mately three  moi  ths.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  priorities  he  set  for  himself  and  for  his 
Administration,  lilrst.  he  felt  It  necessary  to 
l>egln   the  work   of  bolstering  our  relation- 
ships with  nations  of  Western  Europe   As  a 
result,  very  earl]    in  his  Administration   he 
looK    a    trip    to    the    countries    of    Western 
Tk^T^.^v:.^'*  ^"^'^  ^'^  ™°«*  ^«lent  critics  feel 
that   this   trip   was   an   unqualified   success 
Contemporaneoui    with  this  effort,  President 
Nixon  changed  tlie  negotiating  team  In  the 
Paris-Vietnam  taks.  and  set  the  course  for 
negotiations,  and  for  operations  in  Vietnam 
♦K    Tv*^^  President  Is  Intently  scruUnlzlng 
the  Johnson  budget,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
reduce    the     expenditures    of     the     Federal 
Government  for  ii^scal  years  1969  and  1970 
He  has  been  handicapped  in  this  by  the  fact 
that    the    Johnscn    Administration    under- 
estimated   built-in    expenditures,    such    as 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  welfare  pay- 
ments, and  the  lll:e.  and  overestimated  reve- 

fhTv,"^^?^""-  '*  ^^  »^"  necessary  for 
the  Nixon  Admlnlitration  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures of  the  Goveinment  by  over  81.5  billion 

i«„?f*l''^*''  ^^  J"^*  *°  ^*^*y  e^en  with  the 
faulty  figures  he  inherited  from  President 
Johnson. 

Now.  President  Nixon  is  engaged  in  pre- 
paring his  domestic  legislative  program  Be- 
cause of  the  budgetary  situation,  much  of 
this  program   will   probably  consist  of  rela- 

HZ!i''K°l°^^-'  "^^  "''"^y^  »t  ^^^  present 
time,  but  definite  »tarts  on  Government  pro- 


grams, many  of  which  wUl  be  In  partnership 
with  the  states  and  the  private  sector. 

One  of  the  extremely  Important  tasks  fac- 
ing the  Nlxon  Administration  was  to  prove  its 
credlbUity  insofar  as  fiscal  prudence  is  con- 
cerned. Not  only  our  own  people,  but  the 
whole  world  was  waiting  to  Judge  the  future 
of  the  American  dollar  by  the  actions  of  the 
NUon  Administrtaion.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Nlxon  has  shown  that  he  Is  In  dead  earnest 
in  cutting  Government  expenses,  and  In 
showing  restraint  in  the  advocacy  of  new 
programs  has  caused  people  both  here  and 
abroad  to  feel  more  confident  in  the  future 
of  the  Western  World's  economy  than  was 
felt  for  many  months.  Here  in  Washington 
where  the  words  "cut  expenditures"  were  al- 
most regarded  as  a  Joke,  these  words  now  have 
taken  on  a  new  and  very  serious  meaning  It 
is  obvious  that  this  Administration  really 
does  intend  to  live  within  its  means,  and 
this  is  good  news  for  the  taxpayer,  the  busi- 
nessman, and.  most  of  all,  to  the  wage  earner 
and  the  individual  who  lives  on  a  fixed  in- 
come. 

ANTIBALLISTIC    MISSILES 

The  country  Is  now  engaged  in  a  great  de- 
bate as  to  whether  or  not  a  system  of  antl- 
ballistic  missiles  should  be  deployed  The 
opening  salvo  in  the  debate  was  released  by 
the  Nlxon  Administration  when  it  announced 
that  it  had  discarded  the  Johnson  Sentinel 
system  for  Its  Safeguard  system. 

Sentinel  would  have  deployed  antlbalUstlc 
missile  systems  around  the  cities  to  form  a 
thin  curtain  to  guard  against  sneak  attacks 
by  small  nations.  Irresponsible  attacks  by 
Communist  China,  or  accidental  detonation 
of  a  missile  by  any  nation.  It  would  not 
guard  against  an  onslaught  by  Russia  or 
any  other  nation  with  an  arsenal  consisting 
of  many  ICBM  weapons.  The  Sentinel  system 
could  be  easily  overwhelmed  by  the  simul- 
taneous dispatch  of  many  missiles. 

The  enemies  of  the  Sentinel  system  stated 
that :  { I )  The  system  had  not  been  developed 
to  the  point  we  could  be  sure  it  would  work- 
(2)  Deploying  it  around  the  cltfes  actvially 
escalated  the  nuclear  war  because  it  ap- 
peared to  be  protecting  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility for  the  United  States;  and  (3)  It  was 
capable  of  being  expanded  to  a  very  dense 
expensive,  system  which  could  cost  as  much 
as  $60  to  $100  billion. 

The  Safeguard  system  met  most  of  the 
objections  against  Sentinel  because  ( 1 )  Only 
two  ABM  sites  would  be  used  immediately  so 
that  full  deployment  could  not  occur  at  least 
untU  the  systems  effectiveness  had  been 
proved;  (2)  These  systems  would  be  utilized 
to  safeguard  our  own  Mlnuteman  locations 
not  our  cities.  Thus.  Safeguard  has  as  it^ 
objective  protecting  an  ability  to  respond  to 
a  flrst-strlke.  but  does  not  enhance  our 
capability  to  launch  a  flrst-strlke.  (3)  Since 
the  aini  of  Safeguard  is  to  protect  missile 
sites  obviously  this  system  could  not  and 
would  not  be  expanded  to  a  heavy  system 
to  protect  cities.  Therefore,  it  would  not 
y!,    L.     ^°  escalation  of  the  nuclear  war 

loJpt^^uf,^^^*'"'^   ^y^^^™    ^°"ld   cost    at 
least  »4  billion  less  than  Sentinel,   and   Its 

Tew  ^^^^   ^^''°  ^°^^'^  ^^  *^   ^"""'i 

Even  with  these  changes,  many  honest  sin- 
cere people  feel  that  no  ABM  system  should 
be  deployed.  Their  arguments  run  like  this- 
(1)  any  deployment  of  antlbalUstlc  missile 
systems  escalates  the  nuclear  armament  race 
It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  the  Safe- 
guard deployment  does  not  enhance  our  first- 
r^c  u  ,*^P*b""y  and.  therefore,  should  not 
result  in  any  escalation.  Even  so,  one  wonders 
how  these  well-meaning  people  can  feel  that 

^.ccn^P  ^^^°*  °^  *°  American  antlbalUstlc 
missile  system  would  result  In  escalation  le- 
norng  the  fact  that  Russia  has  already 
deployed  an  antlballUtlc  missile  system  to 
protect  both  Leningrad  and  Moscow.  If  any 
escalation  results  from  antlbalUstlc  mlssUe 
systems,  Russia  has  already  escalated  (2)  The 


system  will  not  work.  This  is  a  tnUy  unfair 
accusation.  The  Nlke-Zeus  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Spartan  Missile  (which 
would  be  used  In  both  the  Sentinel  and  the 
safeguard  systems)  has  been  tested  several 
times  against  Inoomlng  ballistic  missiles,  it 
has  been  almost  uniformly  successful  in 
knocking  down  its  targets.  Anyway,  the  fact 
that  only  two  sites  are  to  be  used  allows  the 
system  to  be  perfected  before  any  further  de- 
ployment. (3)  The  money  coiUd  be  better 
spent  elsewhere.  This  then  gets  down  to  a 
matter  of  a  priority  for  the  utlll2atlon  of  our 
available  resources.  Most  of  the  people  who 
make  this  argument  feel  that  sums  released 
from  scrapping  the  ABM  could  and  should 
be  used  to  renovate  our  core  cities,  and  to 
do  away  with  poverty. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  spent  on  this  system  Is  Infinitesimal  com- 
pared  to  the  cost  of  ending  poverty.  In  addi- 
tion, the  real  fight  to  end  poverty  begins  with 
the  training  and  educating  of  people.  We  are 
engaged  in  this  great  effort,  and  will  expand 
these  programs  both  public  and  private  as 
fast  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  facts  are  that  we  must  make  expendi- 
tures for  the  defense  of  our  country,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  are  doing  our  very  best  to 
rehabilitate  our  disadvantaged  people,  and 
to  rebuild  many  of  our  core  cities.  A  wise 
allocation  or  resources,  over  a  period  of  time, 
can  and  will  allow  us  to  do  both.  The  timing 
of  these  efforts  seems  to  be  the  main  item  of 
disagreement.  The  so-called  "liberal"  feels 
that  we  should  drop  everything  to  rebuild  the 
cities.  Others  realize  that  rebuilding  our 
cities,  while  we  drop  our  guard  against  those 
who  would  conquer  the  world,  would  be  a 
vain  thing  indeed. 

The  American  system  has  allowed  us  to 
dream  the  dream  of  ending  poverty.  This 
system  can  be  destroyed  by  neglect,  by  sub- 
version from  within,  or  by  attack  from  with- 
out. We  must  be  on  guard  against  all  three 
Certainly,  substituting  the  physical  and 
mental  slavery  under  which  the  peoples  of 
Western  Europe  and  Russia  live  for  the  lot 
of  even  the  most  disadvantaged  of  our  peo- 
ple is  not  in  accordance  with  the  desires 
of  very  many  rational  Americans.  Yet.  if 
the  American  system  falls  as  a  result  of  at- 
tacks from  any  of  the  three  directions  noted 
above,  then  immediately  that  dream  of  end- 
ing poverty  falls  with  it. 

Those  who  would  compare  spending  in  the 
cities  to  spending  for  defense  have  not  yet 
realized  that  they  are  really  comparing  horses 
and  rabbits,  or  apples  and  oranges.  There  Is 
actually  no  comparison,  and  neither  type  of 
spending  is  mutuaUy  exclusive  as  to  the 
other. 

So.  lefs  deploy  our  Safeguard  system,  and 
reeducate  and  retrain  our  people  too.  We 
have  the  resources  to  do  both.  All  we  need 
Is  a  rational  schedule,  and  an  Intelligent 
allocation  of  resources.  We  can  have,  and 
we  must  have,  a  humane  America,  a  fair 
America,  and  an  America  full  of  opportunity 
for  all.  We  cannot  have  any  of  these  unless 
at  the  same  time  we  have  an  America  safe 
from  attack. 

VISITORS 

Mesa 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burdell  Moody.  Ken  Key- 
wood,  W.  L.  Cowan.  O.  James  Klein.  Nerval 
Jesperson.  Mickey  White.  George  P  Rozelle 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  R.  Pennell.  Maynard 
Schneck.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  KllUan,  David 
and  Mark. 

rempe 
Haskell  Henshaw,  Don  Pancher.  Andrew  B. 
Mayberry.    Mr.    John    E.    Herrlck.   R.    Gary 
Daniels.  M.  D.  Burdlck.  George  E.  Nledner, 
Jr. 

Scottsdale 
WllUam   Kelley.   Pllmore   Carlos.   BlUman 
Hayes.  R.   A.   Fletcher.   Prank  TUyou.  Jose- 
phine  Sawaia,    Guy   StlUman.   Dr.    John   H. 
Young,  Dr.  James  Schamadan.  John  J.  Gal- 
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lagber.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernle  A.  Llndstrom, 
Jr..  Hugh  D.  Stuart.  Tom  Wade.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Wolfe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce 
Merrill,  Donald  E.  Gentry,  Cynthia  and  BUI 
Turner.  Lynda  Spencer.  Kay  Murphy. 

Sun  City 

Mrs.  Harry  R.  M.  Crory. 

Paraiiae  Valley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warren. 

CTiondler 

Kendall  Cumming.  Mitchell  Nelson. 
Phoenix 

Bead  Carlock,  Maurlne  and  Seth  Home. 
Don  and  Karen  Vance,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Valdez,  Sr.,  Harriet  Huntress.  Margaret  E'. 
Ryan.  Walter  ChoplwskyJ.  George  llinsky. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Ptak  and  Leslie.  Dr.  Arthxir 
Lee.  John  D.  Noble,  Halbert  B.  Clemmer.  Fer- 
ris W.  Hancock,  Elmer  C.  Coker.  Oakley  Jor- 
dan. Jeffrey  J.  Ptak,  Brian  E.  Langston, 
Eugene  A.  Marvin. 

George  E.  Leonard.  Tom  Sheridan,  Doug- 
las L.  Drlggs,  Lonnie  F.  Wells,  Charles  A. 
Boyle,  J.  Pat  Madrid,  Roland  S.  Mosher. 
Barry  Becker.  Nicholas  Sakls,  Bob  Carlock. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Attebery,  Melvln  Hlmel- 
stein,  Hanen  H.  Williams,  Dr.  S.  P.  Parns- 
worth  J.  A.  Rigglns,  Jr.,  James  M.  Johnson. 
BUI  Davis,  Barney  Bums,  Prank  Hunter. 
Charles  G.  Hastings.  Dan  W.  Cohen. 

Rich  Johnson.  Wes  Stelner.  Les  Alexan- 
der, Dr.  Robert  Pickering,  Dr.  Harold  E.  Free- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  G.  Keltner,  Nell 
Snyder,  John  I.  Yellott.  Stuart  Melton,  Dr. 
John  R.  Green.  Steve  Morris,  Neal  E.  Kres- 
heck,  Dr.  Carl  R.  BJorklund,  George  F.  Ka- 
ram.  M.  W.  Holdship.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tony  F. 
Soza,  G.  W.  Woods.  Daniel  P.  Gruender.  Hon. 
Sam  Mardlan,  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hal  L.  Gram- 
mer,  J.  Snead  Parker.  Brice  I.  Bishop. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  N.  Brown,  M.  S. 
Home,  H.  L.  Pulk.  J.  Clyde  Wilson.  Robert  C. 
Huntington.  Alan  G.  Thlele,  M.  C.  Titus, 
Roger  Ernst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  B.  Hearn. 
Fred  Kemmerles.  William  D.  Peterson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Rosenzweig,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Prltzlaff,  Morley  Pox,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
FYank  Mlddleton,  Governor  and  Mrs.  Jack 
WlUlams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Hancock. 

Mayor  MUt  Graham,  Mrs.  John  L.  Hogg. 
Barbara  Tejeda.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denison  Klt- 
chel.  Ronald  Carmlchael,  Leonard  P.  Mc- 
Danlel,  Catherine  McDanlel,  Margaret  Ryan, 
Wayne  Earley,  Gordon  and  Ann  Marshall. 
Sister  Mary  Rose. 

Margaret  Kleindlenst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  G. 
Rosenblatt,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fannin.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Staggs.  Ethel  Kogen. 
Jack  Kogen.  W.  Ken  Barnhart,  George  Wil- 
son, Helen  Baughamn.  Donna  Mognett.  Wll- 
Uam H.  Trenholme.  Mrs.  N.  A.  Winter.  Jr. 
Cave  Creek 

Lenna  M.  Bradbury. 

Carefree 

Mi.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  West. . 

Globe 
Jack  L.  Neal. 

Many  Farms 
Bob  Roessel. 

Maricopa 
Wayne  Sprawls,  Leona  M.  Kakar. 

Tolleson 
Ed  Walsh. 

Payson 
T.  L.  Meredith. 

Marana 
Dorothy  Wencher. 

Window  Rock 
R.  E.  Kllgore.  Norman  H.  Breman. 

Douglas 
Janet  R.  Demmler. 

Nogalis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jess  Allen. 
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Preacott 
Hon.  Sam  Stelger. 

Sacaton 
Loyde  A.  Allison.  Marshall  Christy.  Alex- 
ander Lewis,  Sr. 

Yuma 
Everett  Self,  Tom  Choules. 
Springerville 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dick  Udall. 
Tucson 
George  M.  Orlswold.  Evelyn  Jay,  Don  Ham- 
mond. Benjamin  P.  Davis,  Marvin  Ball,  Ken- 
neth E.  Story.  Keith  S.  Brown,  Caval  Parrall, 
Soleng  Tom,  Harold  R.  Archibald.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  J.  Grace  III.  Howard  M.  Morgan. 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Udall. 

Litchfield  Park 
Harold  Porter.  Charts  Combs. 

Cam,p  Verde 
Brad  Stewart. 

Grand  Canyon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Verkamp. 

Glendale 
Anne  Pelchtmelr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
President's  message  Just  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  POR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers),  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  com- 
mittee may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  GENERAL  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR.  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR,  TO 
STUDY  PRODUCTION  OF  FOR- 
EIGN-MADE GOODS  AND  COAL 
MINE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PRAC- 
TICES IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  347  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  347 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  200.  Ninety-first  Congress, 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Is  au- 
thorized to  send  not  more  than  six  members 
(four  majority  and  two  minority),  and  not 
more  than  two  staff  assistants  (one  majority 
and  one  minority),  of  such  subcommittee  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and   study    (1)    of   the   circumstances   sur- 


rounding the  production  in  foreign  nations  of 
goods  which  are  subsequently  sold  in  the 
United  States  in  competition  wtlh  domesti- 
cally produced  goods,  and  (2)  recent  develop- 
ments in  coal  mine  safety  and  health  prac- 
tices in  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  feasibility  of  adopting  such 
practices  in  coal  mines  In  the  United  States. 

Ftor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  subcommittee  Is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  United  States, 
Including  any  Commonwealth  or  possession 
thereof,  or  elsewhere,  whether  the  House  Is  In 
session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  viritnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents,  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  un- 
der the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem- 
ber. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to'  the  Conmiilt- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  section 
190d  of  title  2.  United  States  Code:  Provided, 
That  ( 1 )  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  \ocai  currencies 
for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964;  (2)  no 
member  or  employee  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion in  excess  of  actual  transportation  costs; 
(3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of  mem- 
t)ers  of  said  committee  or  Its  employees  in  any 
country  where  counterpart  funds  are  avail- 
able for  this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  itemized  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  in  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation if  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  If 
such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States  Government,  the  cost 
of  such  transportation,  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  agency.  Amounts  of  per  diem 
shall  not  be  furnished  for  a  p»erlod  of  time  In 
any  country  If  per  diem  has  been  furnished 
for  the  same  period  of  time  in  any  other 
country.  Irrespective  of  differences  In  time 
zones.  All  such  individual  reports  shall  be 
filed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  shall  be  open  to 
public  Inspection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  all  after  the  word 
"Resolved,"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following  language: 

"That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
H.  Res.  200.  Ninety-first  Congress,  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  is  authorized 
to  send  the  chairman  and  not  more  than 
ten  other  members  (six  majority  and  four 
minority ) .  and  not  more  than  two  staff  as- 
sistants ( one  majority  and  one  minority ) . 
of  such  subcommittee  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  recent 
developments  In  coal  mine  safety  and  health 
practices  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the" 

On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  6.  7,  and  8. 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  Ian- 
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AMENDMENTS 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  atnendment  to  the  title. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Title  amendment : 
read:  "A  bill  to  authorize 
committee   on   Labor 
Education  and  Labor 
gallon   and   study   of 
coal    mine   safety  land 
Gr.eat  Britain.' 


TTTLE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BOLLING 
technical  amendiient 
The  Clerk   read 

Title  apiendmenc 
Chqojge   the.  word 


The  SPEAKER 


Amend  the  title  so  as  to 

the  General  Sub- 

of   the   Committee   on 

to  conduct  an  Investl- 

new  developments   In 

health    practices   In 


OPFEBED  BY  MR.  BOLLING 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
to  the  title, 
as  follows: 

offered  by  Mr.  Bolling: 
bill"  to    Teeolutlon.'* 


The  gentleman  from 


Missouri   I  Mr.  Bclling),  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  iMr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  have  a  ques- 
tion. Can  the  gentleman  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  vho  is  handling  House 
Resolution  347.  tel  us  whether  there  has 
been  a  prior  appropriation  predicated  on 
the  authorizing  resolution,  which  passed 
this  House  on  Febmary  19,  an  authoriz- 
ing resolution  to  tlie  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  have  to 
reply  that  he  simply  does  not  know.  I  do 
not  happen  to  remember  whether  the 
Committee  on  Hou*e  Administration  has 
reported  a  funding  resolution.  My  im- 
pression on  this  matter,  however,  is  that 
any  funds  expendid  in  this  connection 
would  have  to  come  out  of  funds  previ- 
ously authorized.  s<i  there  must  be  some. 
I  just  do  not  happen  to  know  it  or  the 
number  of  the  resolution.  It  is  obvious 
we  will  not  have  much  counterpart  in 
this  situation— at  east  it  is  obvious  to 
me— and  I  would  think  clearly  they 
would  not  go  anyw:iere  unless  they  had 


asters,  and  I  am  willing  to  learn  from 
any  source  available  where  countries  have 
had  prior  and  longer  experience — the 
funding  is  ab  initio  or  whether  it  is  sec- 
ondary to  the  other  appropriation. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  There  are  two  points 
I  have  made.  I  am  very  unsure  of  the 
ground  on  this.  My  one  point  is  that  there 
is  virtually  funding  on  these  committees 
that  exists  under  the  Reorganization  Act, 
to  which  the  usual  resolution  from  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  for 
additional  funding  is  in  addition.  Pre- 
sumably some  of  this  will  be  counterpart. 
I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  can 
be  no  travel  without  funds.  I  doubt  if 
they  can  even  start  without  the  funds  so 
I  think  it  is  relatively  clear  that  author- 
ization is  necessary,  but  funding  is  also 
necessary  unless  it  is  taken  care  of  by 
the  Reorganization  Act  provision. 

I  would  be  interested  as  to  whether 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska ( Mr.  Martin  ) ,  can  add  any  fur- 
ther light.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
I  am  handling  this  resolution  for  an- 
other Member  and  I  cannot  say  I  know 
the  details  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
asks. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  for  his  per- 
sonal opinion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  to  the  title. 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  title,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


money  appropriatec . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  exiilanation.  He  has  an- 
ticipated my  foUowiup  question.  I  think 
it  would  be  of  ge4eral  interest  to  the 
Members  to  know— .and  I  have  searched 
the  Record  and  cantiot  find  it — if  an  ac- 
tual resolution,  an  Appropriating  resolu- 
tion from  funds  avbilable  to  the  House 
has  been  enacted  f(ir  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labbr.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  this  fund- 
ing, even  though  it  ^omes  from  counter- 
part funds  on  depos  t  with  other  nations 
overseas,  would  havi  i  to  come  out  of  such 
an  appropriation. 

Having  made  thst  legislative  record 
my  question  as  to  t  le  main  source  goes' 
unanswered. 

My  real  concern  is  whether  for  this 
mission— which  I  bslieve  to  be  worth- 
while in  view  of  our  recent  mine  dls- 


MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  MASS  TRANSIT 
'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  my  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation trust  fund  bill  with  an  additional 
29  cosponsors. 

I  first  introduced  this  bill  on  Febru- 
ary 18  and  then  again  on  March  27  with 
17  cosponsors.  Today's  introduction 
brings  the  total  sponsorship  of  the  bill 
to  47. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  will  continue  to 
mount,  for  our  Nation  is  far  behind  in 
meeting  a  major  need  of  our  metropoli- 
tan areas:  mass  transportation.  And, 
this  is  a  need  that  becomes  even  greater 
as  we  do  next  to  nothing  to  deal  with  it 

Mass  transportation  facilities  are  ex- 
pensive to  construct,  and  our  municipali- 
ties desperately  need  help  in  financing 
them. 

Currently,  over  70  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation lives  in  "urban  America  "  And 
yet,  we  continue  to  spend  great  sums 
of  money  on  highways  and  very  little 
on  mass  transit— and  it  is  efficient 
mass  transit  that  we  need  to  make  our 
cities  livable. 

We  now  spend  about  $4  billion  a  year 
m  building  highways— and  expect  to 
spend  a  total  of  $60  billion  by  1974  for 
the  entire  interstate  highway  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  spending  only 
$175  million  a  year  on  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  au- 


thorizes a  $10  billion  expenditure  over 
the  next  4  years  on  mass  transpor- 
tation capital  programs.  The  trust  fund 
is  financed  through  the  existing  7-per- 
cent automobile  manufacturer's  excise 
tax. 

The    bill    also    changes    the    existing 
urban    mass    transportation    program's 
Federal  share  ratio  from  two-thirds  Fed- 
eral, one-third  local  to  90  percent  Fed- 
eral,  10  percent  local  as  the  highway 
program  is  now  funded.  If  our  commu- 
nities are  to  have  any  real  choice  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  build  a  highway  or  a 
mass  transit  system,  they  must  be  given 
the  same  degree  of  Federal  assistance  for 
both.  I  have  heard  of  too  many  instances 
in  which  cities  have  chosen  to  build  a 
highway  even  though  their  needs  call  for 
mass  transit  because  they  could  get  90 
percent  Federal  funding  for  the  highway 
and  only  two-thirds  Federal  assistance 
for  mass  transit — that  is  if  they  could  get 
any  portion  of  their  mass  transportation 
program  approved  at  all. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  too,  Mr.  Speaker 
that  the  support  for  my  bill  has  come 
from  Members  of  this  body  representing 
districts  all  over  the  country.  Many  come 
from  our  cities  including  Baltimore 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Cleveland.  Detroit, 
St.  Louis.  Seattle,  Augusta.  Milwaukee' 
San  Francisco.  Boston.  Buffalo,  and  Min- 
neapolis— as  well  as  New  York. 

This  is  also  a  bipartisan  effort,  as  it 
should  be.  There  is  nothing  partisan  in 
our  cities'  need  for  mass  transportation 
In  closing,  I  should  also  like  to  men- 
tion that  I  am  forming  an  action  al- 
liance, ZOOMass  Transit,  to  organize  the 
support  that  exists  all  over  the  country 
for  greater  mass  transportation  funding. 
Interest  in  this  alliance  and  my  bill  has 
been  expressed  by  State  and  local  legis- 
lators from  all  over  the  country 


INFANT  MORTALITY  AS  A  RESULT 
OF  RADIATION  FROM  NUCLEAR 
TESTS 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  just  come  to  my  attention  new  in- 
formation which  indicates  that  34.000 
infants  will  die  In  this  country  this  year 
who  might  not  have  died  had  there  been 
no  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  and 
that  since  1951  the  same  has  been  true 
of  over  440.000  infant  deaths. 

This  information  about  the  hitherto 
unknown  effects  of  past  radioactive  fall- 
out on  infant  mortality  rates  is  horrible 
enough  in  itself.  But  it  has  broader  im- 
plications. It  indicates  that  full  scale  nu- 
clear war  would  probably  mean  the  even- 
tual destruction  of  the  human  race,  just 
as  Nevil  Shute  suggested  years  ago  in 
his  gruesome  novel.  "On  the  Beach." 

The  Information  has  a  great  bearing 
on  the  .current  ABM  debate.  It  confirms 
my  feeling  that  Secretary  Laird,  in  his 
frantic  fear  campaign  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  successful  Soviet  first  strike 
against  our  missiles  sometimes  in  the 
1970's.  is  talking  dangerous  nonsense.  In 
contemplating  any  such  attack  on  our 
missile  sites,  involving  more  than  1.000 
multimegaton  explosions  on  or  above  the 
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ground,  the  Soviets  would  have  to  take 
account  of  the  radioactive  fallout,  not 
only  on  the  American  people,  but  on 
countries  such  as  Canada,  Cuba,  and 
Mexico — indeed,  on  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  including  the  Russian  people 
themselves. 

If  this  new  information  is  correct,  it 
may  well  be  that  a  strike  of  the  magni- 
tude Mr.  Laird  is  talking  about  would,  in 
the  long  rim,  be  suicidal  to  the  attacker 
regardless  of  any  counterstrike. 

The  information  I  refer  to,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  contained  in  a  letter  to  me  from 
Dr.  Ernest  J.  Stemglass,  professor  of 
radiation  physics  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  an  article  by  him 
which  appeared  in  the  April  1969  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists. 
Prom  1935  to  1950.  Dr.  Sternglass  notes, 
the  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  United 
States  showed  a  steady  decline,  which 
was  paralleled  almost  exactly  in  West- 
em  Ehirope.  In  the  early  1950's,  infant 
mortality  continued  to  decline  at  a  con- 
stant rate  in  Europe,  but  leveled  off — 
that  is,  failed  to  improve  at  the  expected 
pace — in  the  United  States.  This  trend 
has  been  a  puzzle  to  public  health  offi- 
cials, particularly  since  the  extent  to 
which  the  decline  in  mortality  rates  has 
slowed  displayed  unexplained  variations 
from  State  to  State.  Only  late  in  the 
1950's  did  European  rates  of  decline  also 
begin  to  slow,  though  not  as  much  as  the 
comparable  American  rates. 

The  answer  to  this  puzzle  has  now 
been  supplied  by  Dr.  Sternglass.  He  has 
shown,  in  his  article,  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  above-ground  nuclear  test- 
ing and  higher-than-expected  infant 
mortality.  Infant  mortality  rates  leveled 
off.  after  the  1945-48  tests,  in  the  States 
of  the  Southeastern  United  States  which 
were  in  the  direct  path  of  fallout  borne 
by  prevailing  westerly  winds  and  which 
had  sufficient  rainfall  to  precipitate  the 
radioactive  debris.  Rates  leveled  off  in  the 
Northeastern  States  with  substantial 
rainfall  after  tests  began  in  Nevada  In 
1951  and  put  them  in  the  path  of  fall- 
out. The  low-rainfall  States  of  the  West- 
em  United  States  did  not  show  a  level- 
ing off  of  infant  mortality  rates  until  the 
middle  and  late  1950's,  when  strato- 
spheric debris  from  the  large  hydrogen 
weapons  tests  began  to  be  introduced  Into 
the  atmosphere.  This  same  source  of 
radioactive  debris  also  affected  West- 
ern Europe,  and  can  be  correlated  with 
the  sudden  slowdown  there  in  what  had 
been  steady  improvement  in  infant  mor- 
tality rates.  Finally,  within  2  years  after 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963,  in- 
fant mortality  rates  resumed  their  de- 
cline at  about  the  pace  which  had  pre- 
vailed before  testing  began. 

These  are  not  theoretical  findings.  Be- 
tween 1951  and  1966,  Dr.  Stemglass  es- 
timates. 375,000  infants  died  in  the 
United  States  who  might  have  lived  if 
infant  mortality  rates  had  declined  as 
expected.  Even  though  these  rates  have 
resumed  their  decline,  they  remain  well 
above  the  level  they  should  have  reached 
had  the  nuclear  setback  not  intervened. 
In  consequence,  34,000  infants  died  in 
1967  and  a  like  number  in  1968.  And 
34,000  more  will  die  this  year,  and  next 
year,  and  the  year  after,  who  might 
otherwise  have  lived. 
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As  Dr.  Sternglass  has  pointed  out  in  his 
article,  these  effects  on  infant  mortality 
were  produced  by  a  handful  of  weapons 
of  kiloton  size  which  are  today  classified 
as  "tactical"  because  of  their  relatively 
modest  explosive  force.  With  this  in 
mind,  he  says: 

The  full  dimensions  of  the  threat  to  the 
biological  survival  of  mankind  posed  by  a 
possible  nuclear  war  become  apparent. 

In  a  covering  letter  sent  me  by  Dr. 
Stemglass,  he  outlines  with  great  per- 
suasiveness the  applicability  of  his  find- 
ings to  the  current  debate  over  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  Dr.  Sternglass' 
findings  should  properly  be  one  of  the 
most  widely  discussed  and  debated  docu- 
ments of  our  time.  I  welcome  the  news 
that  this  material  will  be  aired  further 
at  a  conference  to  be  convened  next 
month  at  Hanford.  Wash.,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
at  which  time  Soviet  scientists  are  ex- 
pected to  present  evidence  corroborating 
the  work  of  their  American  coimterparts. 
I  hope  this  topic  will  also  become  the 
subject  of  fuller  inquiry  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  this  Congress,  so 
that  the  American  people  may  be  fully 
informed  about  the  price  which  they  have 
paid — and  are  paying — for  the  casual 
manner  in  which  we  have  introduced  ra- 
dioactive debris  into  their  lives,  and 
about  the  implications  for  the  future. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  according  Dr.  Stern- 
glass' findings  the  close  study  they  de- 
serve. I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  his  letter  to  me  and  of  his  recent 
article. 

School  of  Medicine, 
UNivERsrrr  of  Pittsbubgh. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa..  April  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham:  In  connection  with 
your  efforts  to  prevent  the  further  escalation 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  through  the  deploy- 
ment of  Antl-Ballistlc-Mlsslle  Systems,  the 
enclosed  article  of  mine  Just  published  In 
the  April  Issue  of  "The  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists"  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Briefly,  the  article  summarized  mounting 
evidence  that  fallout  from  nuclear  weapons 
testing  has  had  a  far  more  serious  effect 
than  had  been  anticipated.  The  data  Indicate 
that  It  appears  to  have  led  to  nearly  a  dou- 
bling of  the  normally  expected  Infant  mor- 
tality In  the  United  States  of  1  to  2%  of  all 
children  bom. 

Detailed  correlation  with  radioactivity  In 
the  food  and  milk  Indicate  that  It  Is  the  un- 
anticipated action  of  Sr-90  on  the  reproduc- 
tive cells  in  man.  In  contrast  with  the  ex- 
pected action  on  bone,  which  appears  to 
be  responsible  for  the  Increases  In  fetal  and 
Infant  mortality  occurring  within  a  few  years 
after  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

The  connection  with  atomic  tests  Is  par- 
ticularly well  Illustrated  by  the  percent 
changes  of  Infant  mortality  relative  to  the 
normally  expected  values  for  each  state  In 
1946  and  1590.  following  the  detonation  of 
the  first  small  atomic  bomb  In  New  Mexico 
In  1945.  A  sharp  rise  of  20  to  30%  In  the 
excess  Infant  mortality  took  place  between 
1946  and  1950  only  in  the  high  rainfall  states 
directly  east  of  New  Mexico  over  which  the 
radioactive  cloud  from  the  test  passed  under 
the  action  of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds. 

The  implications  for  the  ABM  decision  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  long-range  biological  effects  of  fall- 
out appear  to  be  some  10  to  100  times  more 


serious  than  anticipated  In  all  past  calcula- 
tions of  the  effects  of  various  nuclear  attacks, 
so  that  regardless  of  whether  or  not  defensive 
missiles  are  deployed,  any  kind  of  full  scale 
nuclear  war  now  for  the  first  time  threatens 
the  extinction  of  mankind  through  the  death 
of  the  children  born  to  the  survivors.  Thus, 
no  system  of  anti-missiles  can  t>e  regarded 
SB  effective  in  "limiting  damage"  in  the  event 
'  i  a  nuclear  war. 

2.  The  long-range  world-wide  fallout  from 
a  massive  first  strike  supposedly  threatened 
by  the  Russian  missile  build-up  according 
to  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  would  necessarily 
be  so  large  that  it  would  end  the  Russian 
society  through  It*  effect  on  their  newborn 
children  Just  as  it  would  end  ours  Tills 
would  be  true  even  If  not  a  single  one  of  our 
thousands  of  bombs  should  reach  Russian 
soil.  Such  a  threat,  being  suicidal  in  nature, 
therefore  loses  all  credibility.  An  ABM  system 
would  not  change  this  situation  since  It  nec- 
essarily merely  adds  to  the  total  amount  of 
long-lived  Strontlum-90  that  would  be  added 
to  the  atmosphere  In  the  event  of  a  war 

3.  The  deployment  of  an  ABM  system,  with 
many  nuclear  warheads  for  each  of  the  many 
offensive  warheads  that  can  now  be  launched 
by  both  sides,  would  greatly  multiply  the 
total  amount  of  fissionable  material  released 
if  the  deterrent  should  ever  fall,  thus  further 
sealing  the  doom  of  mankind  through  the 
effect  of  still  more  massive  doses  of  world- 
wide fallout. 

4.  The  vulnerability  of  man's  reproductive 
cells,  the  developing  embryo  and  the  Infant 
to  doses  some  hundreds  of  times  smaller 
than  are  lethal  to  the  adult  man  that  nuclear 
bombs  appear  to  be  a  form  of  biological 
weapon  which  does  not  need  to  reach  the 
target  it  is  aimed  at  in  order  to  be  effective. 
Thus,  protection  of  any  populated  area  by 
antl-mlssiles  can  be  easily  circumvented  by 
aiming  upwind  from  the  target  by  many  tens 
to  hundreds  of  miles. 

5.  All  attempts  to  provide  a  defense,  either 
active  or  passive,  can  only  lead  to  an  increase 
in  the  total  amount  of  weapons  required  to 
overcome  any  real  or  Imsiglned  effects  a  de- 
fense might  have,  and  would  therefore  in- 
crease the  long-range  biological  effects  pro- 
duced by  a  nuclear  war,  against  which  even 
the  most  elaborate  shelters  cannot  protect. 
Thus,  since  the  radioactivity  of  Strontlum- 
90  only  decreases  by  one-half  In  28  years,  all 
sources  of  food  and  drink  will  remain  poi- 
soned for  many  years  at  levels  hundreds  to 
thousands  of  times  those  due  to  peace-time 
testing,  leading  to  the  end  of  man  through 
fetal  or  infant  deaths  in  the  next  generation. 

I  hope  that  this  material  will  be  of  use  to 
you   in   your  fight  to  end   the  mad  race   to 
destruction    that   our   military    have   deter- 
mined to  carry  to  Its  only  possible  conclusion. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ernest  J.  Sternglass. 
Professor  of  Radiation  Physics. 

I  Prom  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 

April   1969) 

Infant  Mortalitt  and  NtrcixAR  Tests 

(By  Ernest  J.  Sternglass) 

(Note. — Can  Infant  and  fetal  mortality  In 
the  United  States  be  correlated  with  nuclear 
weapons  tests?  Professor  Sternglass  offers 
data  for  a  close  correlation  between  a  level- 
ling off  In  the  decline  of  the  fetal  and  Infant 
mortality  rates  in  the  high  rainfall  areas  in 
1951-52  and  the  onset  of  the  Nevada  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere.  A  similar 
correlation  exists  for  the  onset  of  hydrogen 
bomb  tests  in  the  Pacific  in  1954.  according 
to  the  data.  Professor  Sternglass  is  a  member 
of  the  Department  of  Radiology  and  Division 
of  Radiation  Health.  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh.) 

Mounting  evidence  that  there  exists  no 
threshold  below  which  radlaUon  is  incapable 
of  producing  somatic  and  genetic  effects  In 
man  suggests  that  especially  for  the  sensitive 
embryo,  fetus  and  Infant,  even  relatively  low- 
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level  doees  from  iJeacetlme  fallout  may  lead 
to  detectable  Increases  In  death  ratee  when 
data  on  very  large  population  groups  are 
examined. 

That  such  effect^  on  the  developing  human 
embryo  may  in  f^ct  be  observable  was  ini- 
tially suggested  bv  the  data  on  fetal  death 
rates  In  the  Albany-Troy,  N.Y.  area  following 
the   rain-out   of   Radioactive   debris   from   a 
43-ltlloton    test    li    Nevada    In    April    1963. 
Examination  of  t|»ese  data  shows  that  the 
decline  of  the  fet«(l  death  rate  changed  to  a 
much  lower  slope,  i  within  a  period  of  a  year 
or  two.  It  remalne*  at  this  lower  value  until 
1966    even    though    the    measured    external 
gamma  radiation  c^ose  to  the  population  was 
only  0.1  rad  over  aj  period  of  some  ten  weeks 
following    the    ralfa-out    from    the    passing 
radioactive   dust-c^oud    Since   this   incident 
was  also  followed  b«r  an  Increase  In  childhood 
leukemia  beginning  some  five  years  later  ac- 
companied   by   a   Jhlft    in    age   distribution 
toward    older    age !  at    death    known    to    be 
characteristic  of  radiogenic  cases,  the  data 
appeared  to  be  suggestive  of  a  possible  causal 
connecUon  betweert  the  rate  of  change  of  the 
fetal  death  rate  and  the  arrival  of  the  fallout. 
It  was  therefore  «  Interest  to  see  whether 
changes  In  fetal  de^th  rate  appeared  not  only 
m    the   AH»any-TroJ7   area   but   also   In   New 
Yo»k  Stai».as  a  wfcole,  and  whether  subse- 
quent tests  are  als*  reflected  In  changes  of 
the  fetal  mortality. 

In  New  York  State  as  a  whole,  the  fetal 
death  rate  began  to  deviate  from  the  1936-50 
■rate  of  decline  in  l$51,  the  year  that  atmos- 
pheric weapons  tests  began  at  the  Nevada 
test-site.  The  rate  of  decUne  slowed  from  the 
1935-50  value,  after  which  the  death  rate 
started  to  change  [sharply,  leveling  off  at 
about  23  per  1.000  live  births  between  1957 
and  1963.  In  1964.  it  increased  sharply  to 
27.3  per  1.000  live  births,  declining  some- 
what In  1965  and  19«6. 

In  contrast  to  tais  anomalous  behavior 
the  fetal  death  rate  for  California,  which 
received  less  fallou*  from  the  Nevada  test 
maintained  Its  steaidy  decline,  although  a 
decrease  In  the  ratd  of  decline  became  evi- 
dent beginning  wltiiln  two  to  three  years 
after  the  onset  of  lydrogen  bomb  tests  In 
the  Pacific  in  1954 


year  of  age  In  the  United  States  also  shows 
such  an  association  with  nuclear  weapons 
testing,  the  Infant  mortality  rates  for  various 
states,  differing  in  preclpltotlon  and  there- 
fore fallout  accumulation,  were  also  investi- 
gated. The  results  were  examined  for  typical 
large  "wef  metropolitan  states  known  to 
have  received  substantial  amounts  of  fall- 
out, together  with  rural  southern  states  that 
also  have  heavy  rainfalls  and  He  to  the  east 
of  the  New  Mexico  and  Nevada  test-sites  as 
well  as  "dry"  rural  states  in  the  West 
largely  free  from  New  Mexico  and  Nevada 
fallout  due  to  the  low  rainfall  and  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  at 
high  altitudes. 

The  expected  synchronous  onset  of  change 
occiirred  In  infant  mortality  rates  for  all 
four  Northern  metropolitan  "wef  states  In 
1961.  the  same  year  that  atmospheric  tests 
In  Nevada  were  begun. 

The  rural  "wet"  states  of  the  Southeast 
show  a  generally  similar  pattern  but  with 
indications  of  a  leveling  trend  "setting  in 
somewhat  earlier,  or  within  one  to  two  years 
after  the  first  relatively  "dirty"  surface  A- 
test  in  New  Mexico  In  1946.  This  detonation 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  five  relatively 
"dirty"  surface  tests  In  the  Pacific  in  1946 
and  1948,  all  of  which  occurred  in  the  south- 
em  latitudes  (irN).  As  a  result,  the  narrow 
belt  of  tropospherlc  radioactivity  typically 
30*  wide,  reached  primarily  the'  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  (25-35''N),  where 
It  came  down  in  rough  proportion  '  to  the 
annual  rainfall. 
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CHARTINO  THE   CONNECTION 

In  order  to  see  wl^ether  the  sharp  rise  in 
the  fetal  death  rate  ifc  New  York  State  might 
be  connected  with  tfce  accumulated  fallout 
from  weapons  testing,  the  excess  of  the  fetal 
mortality  over  the  vajue  expected  if  the  1935- 
50  rate  of  decline  h^  persisted  was  plotted 
against  the  cumulative  Strontlum-90  de- 
posited in  the  New  Yirk  area. 

It  U  seen  that  excefct  for  the  first  few  years 
of  testing  in  Nevadi  when  short-lived  Iso- 
topes rather  than  thi  long-lived  Strontlum- 
90  were  dominant,  tl^e  fetal  death  rate  fol- 
lows the  same  generall pattern  as  the  accumu- 
lated Strontlum-90  oh  the  ground.  The  two 
curves  show  the  saiie  decrease  in  rate  of 
climb  coincident  with  khe  temoprary  stoppage 
of  nuclear  testing  in  1958  to  1961.  and  the 
sharp  rise  beginning  tilth  the  large  USSR  test 
series  in  1961.  Two  yeirs  after  the  test-ban  In 
1963.  both  the  fetal  d*th-rate  and  the  radlo- 
lent  once  again  began 


activity  in  the  enviro 
to  decline. 

A  similar  pattern 
death   rate   or  rate 
the  data  for  the  Uni. 
all  |>eriods  of  geetatl 
Again,  there  Is  a  stead 


In  the  registered  fetal 
sUU-blrths  exists  in 
States  as  a  whole  for 

In  up  to  nine  months, 
rate  of  decline,  which 


levels  oe  in  1951-52,  coincident  with  the  on- 
set  of  nuclear  weapons  testing  at  the  Nevada 
test-site  in  1951.  1 

The  first  actual  rise  jln  the  fetal  death  rate 
occurred  In  1954,  wh^n  the  first  large  hy- 
drogen weapons  were!  tested  In  the  Pacific 
A  second  rise  took  plate  In  1961.  at  the  same 
Ume  as  the  onset  of  ikrge  megaton  weapons 
by  the  USSR  in  that  yiu-. 

In  order  to  see  whefcer  the  pattern  of  in- 
fant mortality  rates  ijor  Infants  up  to  one 


As  expected,  the  "dry"  rural  states  of  the 
West,  especially  New  Mexico  which  lies  to 
the  south  of  Nevada,  do  not  show  this  level- 
ing of  the  mortality  ratee  either  after  the 
first  tests  in  1945-48  or  in  1951.  Instead   the 
rates  continue  to  decUne  steadily  and  only 
when  the  stratospheric  debris  from  the  large 
hydrogen  weapons  tests  begins  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  atmosphere  does  one  see  a 
leveling-off,  beginning  first  in  the  mountain 
states  of  Idaho,  and  Colorado  in   1954,  and 
later  in  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico  in  1958 
The    data    on    infant    mortality    for    the 
United   States   as   a   whole   show   a   pattern 
similar  to  that  for  fetal  mortality,  with  a 
strong  leveling  trend  evident  by  the  early 
50's.   after   a   steady   decline   that   had   per- 
sisted since   the  beginning  of  the  century 
That   no    "natural    lower    limit"   had    been 
reached  in  the  attainable  rate  Is  proven  by 
the    fact   that   within    two   years    following 
the   test-ban   of   1963.   the   infant  mortality 
rate  resumed  Its  decline  at  a  rate  approach- 
ing that  prevailing  prior  to  the  onset  of  large- 
scale  atmospheric  testing. 

The  nonexistence  of  a  natural  plateau  of 
20  to  25  per  1.000  live  births  is  further  sub- 
stantiated by  the  fact  that  In  six  European 
countries  with  advanced  medical  care  com- 
parable to  that  In  the  United  States,  the  in- 
fant mortaUty  continued  downward  so  that 
the  rates  In  all  these  countries  fell  below 
that  of  the  United  States  by  1964,  despite 
a  leveling  trend  in  these  countries  that  be- 
gan in  the  late  50's  with  the  onset  of  large 
hydrogen  weapons  testing  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S.S  R 
The  lowest  value,  that  for  Sweden,  reached 
14.2  by  1964.  when  the  U.S.  rate  was  still  24  8 
per  1,000  live  births.  Such  a  rate  represents 
an  excess  of  75  per  cent  relative  to  that  for 
Sweden,  and  an  excess  of  60  per  cent  rela- 
tive to  the  expected  VS.  rate  of  16.5  had 
the  Infant  mortality  continued  to  decline  at 
the  1936  to  1950  rate  of  decrease  when  the 
decline  closely  paralleled  that  for  Sweden. 

High  radUtlon  senslUvlty  of  the  fetus  and 
Infant  have  been  determined  both  from 
animal  studies  and  the  effect  of  X-rays  In 
man.  This  sensitivity  results  from  the  rapid 
cell  division  and  organ  formation  charac- 
teristic of  the  early  phases  of  development 
It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  first 
serious  effects  of  fallout  would  appear  In  the 


fetus  and  young  infant,  for  which  exlstlne 
measurements  show  very  much  higher  organ 
and  skeletal  doees  than  for  the  adult. 

GKNXnC   DAMAGE 

It  has  also  been  observed  (In  a  study  by 
K.  O.  Lxining  and  his  coworkers  In  Sweden 
published  in  1963)  that  Strt)ntlum-90.  aside 
from  concentrating  In  the  bone,  also  appears 
to  produce  genetic  damage,  which  expresses 
Itself   In  excess  fetal   deaths  when   injected 
into  the  male  parent  animal  prior  to  repro- 
duction. Furthermore,  the  doubling  dose  for 
chromosomal  damage  to  human  cells  may 
be  as  low  as  1  rad  (as  recently  discussed  by 
J.  V.  Neel).  ThU  U  consistent  with  recent 
evidence  for  an  increase  in  childhood  leu- 
kemia many  years  after   the   irradiation  of 
either  parent  at  diagnostic  X-ray  levels  (ob- 
served in  a  study  carried  out  by  S.  Graham 
and    his    co-investigators    at    Roswell    Parle 
Memorial  Institute).  These  findings  suggest 
that  both  excess  fetal  and  Infant  deaths  are 
primarily  due  to  chromosomal  damage  pro- 
duced   Just  prior   to   conception   or   in   the 
earliest  phases  of  development.  No  other  ex- 
planation  of   the   decrease   In    the   rate  of 
decline  for  Infant  mortality   in  the  United 
States,   as  compared   to  other  countries  of 
equally  low  mortality  rates,  has  so  far  been 
found. 

Public  health  organizations  have  made  a 
world-wide  effort  to  understand  the  origin 
of  this  disturbing  trend  that  has  by  now 
started  to  affect  the  entire  world.  As  it  was 
put  in  a  recent  book  devoted  to  this  problem 
by  S.  Shapiro,  E.  R.  Schleslnger  and  R.  E 
L.  Nesbltt.  Jr.;  "Why  U  it  that  during  the 
1950's  and  early  19e0's,  years  of  great  eco- 
nomic advancement  and  expanding  alloca- 
tion of  economic  resources  to  medical  care, 
the  Infant  mortality  rate  decreased  only 
moderately?  Contrasting  economic  and  medi- 
cal care  advances  in  this  period  with  what 
happened  to  the  infant  mortality  rate  poses 
a  dUBciUt  paradox." 

There  is  accordingly  strong  evidence  in  the 
correlation  of  excesses  in  the  Infant  and  fetal 
death  rate  with  nuclear  testing.  The  hiunan 
ova.  sperm  and  fetus  may  be  considerably 
more   sensitive    to    Internal    radiation    from 
certain  radlolsotopee  than  had  been  expected 
on  the  basis  of  animal  experiments  or  ob- 
servations   on    children    irradiated    in    the 
course  of  diagnostic  X-ray  examinations  of 
the   mother   prior   to   or  during  pregnancy. 
The    estimated    nximber    of    excess    infant 
deaths  since  1951  reached  a  total  of  375  000 
by  1966  in  the  United  States  alone  and  has 
continued  at  a  rate  close  to  34.000  per  year— 
this  despite  a  gradual  decline  of  the  death 
rate   beginning  with  the   test  ban   in   1963. 
The  serious  dimensions  of   the  world-wide 
Infant  mortality  problem  are  thus  apparent, 
suggesting  the  need   for  a  major,  interna- 
tional effort  to  test  in  detail  the  various  con- 
sequences  implied   by   the   hypothesis   that 
nuclear  fallout  may  have  played  a  significant 
role  in  this  and  other  Important  changes  in 
mortality  trends  all  over  the  globe. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  of  an  association 
between  nuclear  tesUng  and  the  increase  of 
fetal  and  infant  mortality  In  the  United 
States,  an  association  which  appears  to  be  of 
a  direct  causal  nature,  the  need  to  end  all 
further  atmospheric  weapons  testing  and  to 
halt  all  shallow  underground  craterlng  tests 
that  permit  escape  of  radioactive  material  in- 
to the  environment  Is  of  paramount  urgency. 
Since  significant  changes  in  the  rates  of 
fetal  and  Infant  mortality  seem  to  have  been 
produced  as  the  result  of  tests  In  1945-54 
involving  only  a  handful  of  kllobon  weapons 
now  classified  as  "tactical"  in  size,  the  full 
dimensions  of  the  threat  to  the  biological 
survival  of  mankind  posed  by  a  possible  nu- 
clear war  become  apparent. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wilJ 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Qeorgla, 


Mr.  BLACKBURN.  In  view  of  what  Is 
haiH>enlng,  do  we  not  want  to  sprinkle 
some  of  our  defense  mechanisms  around 
the  universities  today? 


SOFTWOOD  LUMBER  AND  PLYWOOD 

(Mr.  STEPHENS  asked  and  wsis  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  pri- 
or to  the  Easter  recess,  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  which  I 
serve,  conducted  hearings  designed  to  de- 
termine the  causes  of  high  softwood  lum- 
ber and  plsrwood  prices  and  their  un- 
availability. 

Softwood  lumber  and  plywood  are 
basic  to  the  interests  of  my  rural  con- 
stituents because  they  grow  timber  and 
manufacture  these  products.  They  are 
basic  to  the  interests  of  my  urban  con- 
stituents because  they  represent  the  best 
possible  material  for  meeting  the  housing 
requirements  in  our  growing  cities  where 
adequate  dwellings  are  in  short  supply. 

The  hearings  revealed  that  the  most 
practical  means  to  increase  softwood 
supply  and  reduce  costs  over  the  long  run 
is  to  insist  upon  better  management  of 
Federal  forest  lands.  These  lands,  na- 
tionwide, contain  60  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's softwood  timber  inventory.  But  they 
provide  less  than  one-third  of  the  tim- 
ber currently  processed.  Private  indus- 
trial lands,  on  the  other  hand,  contain 
only  18  percent  of  the  softwood  timber 
inventory  but  match  the  timber  yield  of 
the  Federal  lands. 

The  reason  for  this  discrepancy  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  better  industrial  man- 
agement of  forest  lands,  reinvestment  of 
profits  in  growing  stock  and  crop  devel- 
opment, and  the  incentive  to  obtain 
maximum  wood  fiber  from  every  acre. 

The  significance  of  this  serious  defi- 
ciency in  Federal  forest  management  has 
been  recognized  in  the  National  Timber 
Supply  Act  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Forestry  Sub- 
committee of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
I  applaud  his  action  and  have  cospxjn- 
sored  an  identical  bill  with  Mr.  Ashxey, 
of  Ohio. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  benefits 
which  can  accrue  to  the  Nation  through 
the  proper  management  of  its  vast  forest 
lands. 

The  pioneering  effort  in  this  regard 
was  introduced  to  Federal  forest  manage- 
ment as  long  ago  as  1960  by  Georgia's 
senior  Senator,  Senator  Russell.  He 
demonstrated  superior  foresight  at  that 
time  by  devising  the  means  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  its  several  mili- 
tary departments  to  realize  the  poten- 
tials of  the  considerable  acreages  of  for- 
est lands  on  its  various  training  areas. 
It  had  developed  that  in  1960  military 
timber  sales  in  Georgia  were  drastically 
curtailed  due  to  lack  of  appropriations 
and  a  resulting  shortage  of  necessary 
manpower. 

In  response  to  this  need.  Senator  Rus- 
sell worked  with  the  Deimrtment  of 
Defense  to  develop  a  feasible  method  of 
funding  its  forestry  activities  so  that  the 
people  in  areas  surroimdlng  military 
establishments  would  not  be  denied  the 


timber  raw  material  so  necessary  to  their 
local  economies  and  so  that  the  military 
forests  would  not  decline  in  value  and 
productivity  through  neglect. 

He  established  the  concept  of  a  re- 
volving fund  for  military  timber  sale 
receipts  so  that  dollars  generated  by  for- 
estry on  military  lands  could  be  returned 
for  further  improvement  of  those  forest 
lands.  This  concept  was  established  in 
the  military  appropriations  bill  of  1961 
and  has  worked  with  telling  effect  since. 

The  concept  of  this  little-known  legis- 
lation is  simple.  It  permits  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  use  a  portion  of  its 
timber  sale  receipts  to  offset  forest  man- 
agement costs,  with  any  excess  going  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. At  the  same  time  it  represents  one 
of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  conserva- 
tion legislation  in  our  Nation's  history 
since  it  has  resulted  in  the  development 
not  only  of  magnificent,  productive  for- 
ests throughout  the  United  States  where 
military  bases  and  training  areas  are 
situated,  but  it  has  enhanced  the  outdoor 
recreation  facilities  for  those  communi- 
ties nearby  and  our  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families.  I  cannot  praise 
too  highly  the  contribution  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
made  to  the  public  interest  in  this  matter. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  plan  proposed 
in  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act  which 
we  cosponsored  embraces  the  identical 
principle. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  ap- 
proximately 2,416,000  acres  of  commer- 
cial timberland  under  intensive  manage- 
ment. One  and  one-half  million  acres  are 
administered  by  the  Army,  309,000  by 
the  Navy,  and  607,000  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  following  table  shows  the  vastly 
improved  forest  management  made  by 
the  Army  alone  during  the  7 -year  pe- 
riods before  and  after  1961,  when  the 
aforementioned  authorization  act  was 
passed,  providing  assured  fimding: 


1955-61 


1962-68 


Managed  forest  (acres). .     1,165.000  1,500.000 

Timber  harvest  (board  leef)....  538,000.000  1,279.000.000 

Income $10,568,000  J26.781.000 

Projectcosts $5,950,000  $15,591,000 


At  the  present  time,  the  Army's  level 
of  annual  income  exceeds  $4,500,000  and 
current  forest  management  accomplish- 
ments are  at  the  following  annual  levels: 

Tree  planting  (acres) 12.000 

Prescribed  burning  (acres) 193,000 

Timber  stand  Improvement  (acres).  17,600 

Road  and  trail  construction  (miles)  .  1.  608 

Road  and  trail  maintenance 5,  731 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Army's 
excellent  forestry  program  embraces  five 
posts  in  Georgia,  including  Fort  Gordon 
in  my  district.  In  fact,  the  440,000  acres 
of  forest  managed  in  Georgia  by  the 
Army  constitute  nearly  one-third  of  its 
total.  These  forested  acres  during  the 
past  7  years  have  yielded  620  million 
board  feet  of  timber  and  $13.2  million  in 
income  against  $4.2  million  invested. 

Another  indication  of  the  payoff  that 
now  is  being  realized  by  the  Army's  inten- 
sive forestry  effort  is  the  fact  that  they 
expect  to  increase  their  harvest  7  percent 
annually  for  the  next  20  years.  Another 


point  of  interest  is  that  on  the  425,000 
acres  of  commercial  timberland  on  three 
Georgia  installations,  total  sales  in  the 
past  7  years  have  generated  $13  million  in 
income,  yet  the  inventory  of  standing 
timber  has  risen  227  million  board  feet  in 
the  same  period.  This  is  having  your  cake 
and  eating  it,  too. 

The  Air  Force  and  Navy  forestry  pro- 
grams are  not  as  far  advanced  as  the 
Army's,  but  they,  too,  are  starting  to  show 
substantial  improvement  since  the  1961 
authorization  act. 

The  Air  Force  manages  607,000  acres 
on  25  bases,  compared  to  460,000  acres  on 
only  three  bases  between  1955  and  1961. 
Reforestation  covered  2,420  acres  in  1961 
and  7,750  acres  last  year.  In  total,  the  Air 
Force  has  reforested  38.728  acres  since 
1960.  Other  forest  management  activities 
accomplished  during  1968  include  timber 
statnd  improvement  on  2.372  acres;  fire- 
breaks built.  282  miles;  firebreaks  main- 
tained, 1,952  miles;  prescribed  burning, 
86.840  acres;  roads  constructed,  40  miles 
and  roads  maintained,  1,493. 

The  Navy's  program  covers  309,000 
acres  on  80  bases  and  the  level  of  man- 
agement tripled  since  1961.  The  current 
annual  allowable  cut  is  30  million  board 
feet,  compared  to  an  estimated  10  mil- 
lion board  feet  annually  in  the  7  years 
prior  to  1961.  Since  then,  the  Navy  has 
completed  20  insect  control  projects,  10 
erosion  control  projects,  developed  359 
separate  management  plans  and  com- 
pleted 547  individual  contracts. 

The  importance  of  sustained  funding 
to  sustained  forest  yields  is  a  basic  tenet 
followed  by  private  forest  industry  com- 
panies too.  Major  firms  operating  in  my 
own  district  aggressively  conduct  their 
forest  management  programs  regardless 
of  ups  and  downs  in  the  market  place. 
By  keeping  every  acre  productive  they 
assure  the  eventual  return  of  their  in- 
vestment in  the  land. 

When  one  considers  that  growing  a 
crop  of  trees  to  maturity  takes  anywhere 
from  25  to  100  years,  it  is  apparent  that 
long-term  assured  funding  is  vital  to  at- 
taining maximum  forest  yields.  Applica- 
tion of  this  tested  principle  for  forest 
management  to  the  millions  of  acres  of 
national  forests  could  return  untold 
benefits  forever  to  the  American  people  in 
terms  of  materials,  recreation  opportuni- 
ties, and  dollars. 

The  hearings  conducted  prior  to  the 
Easter  recess  clearly  revealed  the  need 
for  increasing  timber  harvest  on  public 
lands  to  meet  the  housing  goals  which 
are  already  upon  us.  During  those  hear- 
ings I  examined  several  qualified  wit- 
nesses as  to  how  Senator  Russell's  effec- 
tive military  management  plan  could  be 
applied  to  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  application  will  require  legislation 
and  it  will  require  careful  observance  by 
the  Congress  to  make  certain  that  the 
potential  benefits  are  being  realized. 

I  am  persuaded  that  both  of  these  ele- 
ments are  present  in  the  National  Tim- 
ber Supply  Act  introduced  by  me  and  my 
colleague  who  serves  with  me  on  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  (Currency.  I  will  work 
vigorously  to  win  total  support  of  the 
Congress  for  this  sound  approach  not 
only  to  the  solution  of  our  national  hous- 
ing goals  but  to  the  maximum  realization 
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of  our  forest  lotential  In  the  Interest  of 
all  the  people. 

I  commend  |the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  the  others  in  this  body  for  adopting 
the  worthy  coticept  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  iay  home  State. 

THE  ST.  nA WHENCE  SEAWAY 
PACE3   BANKRUPTCY 

(Mr.  PUCIN^KI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  jaddress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 
Mr.  PUCINS^.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seawtiy— the  fourth  seacoast  of 
our  country— i^  dangerously  close  to  go- 
ing bankrupt,   i 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  Department 
of  Transportation  report  and  an  audit 
by  the  Comptroller  General's  Office,  as 
well  as  any  one  who  studies  the  financial 
problems  facing  the  seaway. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Is 
now  considering  a  20-  to  40-percent  in- 
crease in  toll  rates. 

That  is  why  1 1  hope  that  the  Public 
Works' Commit^  will  be  holding  hear- 
ings on  coy  bill.  jH.R.  9877.  to  restructure 
the  financial  makeup  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  seaway's  debt  now 
stands  at  $146.7  million.  My  legislation 
will  conrert  thi^  indebtedness  into  a  per- 
manent U.S.  investment.  The  Corpora- 
tion would  pay  i  the  Government  a  fair 
dividend  return  |on  its  investment  at  the 
ifhich  the  Corporation  is 
rreasury. 

the  only  federally  sup- 
required  to  be  self-sus- 
^ly    amortized    through 

— iings.  My  bill  is  not  a 

Federal  subsidy  |of  the  seaway  although 
many  competing;  transportation  systems 
do  receive  subsidies.  It  will  relieve  the 
financial  strain  ^n  the  seaway  by  elimi- 
nating the  necesiary  or  repayment  of  the 
debt  in  40  years^  Yet.  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment wUl  be  assured  of  a  greater  return 
on  its  investment  in  the  long  run. 

The  Comptroller  General's  audit 
showed  that  196(7  revenues  for  the  sea- 
way totaled  $6.1|  million.  Expenses,  in- 
cluding interest  payments,  amounted  to 
$8.8  million— a  deficit  of  $2.7  million. 
The  Transportation  Department  pro- 
jects that  the  deceit  for  1980  will  be  even 
larger — $3.1  million,  despite  an  antici- 
pated increase  in  traffic. 

It  is  clear,  theh,  that  the  seaway  will 
not  be  able  to  ijeduce  its  debt  and.  In 
fact,  the  debt  could  increase  due  to  in- 
terest payments  \  being  deferred. 

However,  a  toll  increase  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  problems  of  the  seaway. 
We  must  find  alternative  financing  for  it 
and  my  bill  offerd  such  an  alternative. 

Government  r^rts  project  that  the 
amount  of  seawiy  traffic  will  Increase 
only  10  percent  by  1980.  The  seaway 
must  attract  a  greater  amount  of  traffic 
Many  of  the  m*jor  port  cities  are  now 
attempting  to  bitng  in  this  additional 
traffic  by  modernizing  their  facilities. 

For  example,  Chicago  is  making  every 
effort  to  increase  tsecurlty  at  Its  port  fa- 
cilities to  combat  pUferage  which,  some 
reports  Indicate,  1  as  driven  traffic  out  of 
the  Chicago  area. 
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Additional  traffic  can  be  brought  into 
the  system  with  an  extension  of  the  ship- 
ping season.  Now  the  seaway  is  open 
about  8  months  a  year.  We  have  the 
technical  know-how  to  break  up  the  ice 
along  the  seaway  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  a  shipping  season  of  10  months 
will  substantially  increase  revenues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dismal  economic 
forecast  for  the  seaway  is  due.  in  large 
measure,  to  the  projection  that  general 
cargo  will  drop  25  percent  by  1980. 

While  bulk  cargo,  such  as  iron  ore  and 
wheat,  have  provided  the  greatest  ton- 
nage, general  cargo  is  the  major  revenue 
producer. 

General  cargo  has  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  port  cities  also.  In 
Chicago,  each  ton  of  bulk  commodities, 
such  as  iron  ore  and  wheat,  adds  $7  to  $9 
to  the  city's  economy ;  each  ton  of  general 
cargo- adds  $24  to  $26. 

The  trend  in  shipping  today  is  toward 
containerlzation.  In  order  to  effectively 
compete,  the  seaway's  major  ports  must 
improve  their  handling  facilities. 

My  legislation  will  place  the  seaway 
in  an  improved  financial  position  to  at- 
tract and  handle  additional  traffic  By 
assuring  the  cities  of  the  economic 
soundness  of  the  seaway,  the  cities  will 
be  given  the  added  impetus  to  expand 
and  improve  their  port  facilities. 

The  shippers,  in  turn,  will  not  be  faced 
with  a  toll  increase  and  will  continue  to 
use  the  seaway.  Many  shippers,  not  pres- 
enUy  using  the  seaway,  will  be  drawn 
to  it  by  its  steady  rates  and  improved 
facilities. 


April  2^,  1969 


A  RESOLUTION  TO  CHANGE  THE 
TERRITORIAL  LIMITS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  increasing  frequency  other  marl- 
time  nations  have  abused  the  use  of 
international  waters  under  the  guise  of 
terntorial  sovereignty  which  extends 
seaward  to  unrealistic  distances. 

The  most  offensive  instance  is  the  case 
of  Peru  which  claims  that  its  territorial 
and  fishing  limits  extend  some  200  miles 
seaward,  and  which  has  acted  on  that 
claim  with  violence. 

On  March  19,  1969.  the  U.S.  tuna  fish- 
ing vessels  San  Juan  and  Cape  Ann  were 
seized  by  a  Peruvian  gunboat  while  fish- 
ing approximately  23  miles  off  the  coast 
of  that  Central  American  naUon.  This 
distance  Is  11  miles  beyond  the  interna- 
tionally recognized  12-mile  limit  for 
flshmg  rights,  a  distance  claimed  by  the 
majonty  of  maritime  nations  including 
the  United  States  and  Russia. 

On  February  14  of  this  year  a  Peru- 
vian warship  fired  upon  the  same  San 
Juan  causing  an  estimated  $50,000  dam- 
age to  the  vessel. 

Now,  Peru  is  not  alone  in  the  posi- 
tion she  takes  with  respect  to  her  fishing 
and  territorial  limits.  Chile  and  Ecuador 
also  claim  the  200  mile  limit. 

These  three  nations  have  accounted 
for  more  than  80  seizures  of  U.S.  flshine 
vessels  since  1961. 


These  acts  are  grave,  the  costs  are 
great,  and  lives  have  been  endangered 

But,  moreover,  these  acts  point  up  a 
weakness  in  our  foreign  policy,  a  weak- 
ness which  I  believe  can  be  strengthened 
initially  by  changing  the  territorial  lim- 
its of  the  United  States. 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  provide  for  a 
policy  of  reciprocity  in  our  territorial 
waters. 

The  United  States  would  continue  to 
maintain  a  minimum  3-mile  territorial 
limit  and  a  12-mile  fishing  limit. 

But.  this  resolution  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  be  flexible  and  to  adopt 
a  territorial  limit  equal  to  that  of  an- 
other nation  when  another  nation  claims 
a  greater  distance,  as  in  the  case  of 
Peru. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  abilities 
of  maritime  nations  to  adhere  to  uni- 
formity with  respect  to  the  rights  of 
other  maritime  nations,  yet  the  latest 
figures  indicate  that  only  29  of  98  mari- 
time nations  of  the  world  now  observe 
the  traditional  3-mile  territorial  limit 

Russia  and  other  Communist  nations 
claim  a  12-mile  territorial  limit,  equal 
to  their  claimed  fishing  limit. 

Indeed,  the  Pueblo  tragedy  points  up 
the  fact  that  even  the  12-mile  limit  will 
not  be  respected  by  at  least  one  Com- 
munist  nation  when  it  feels  it  can  ex- 
ceed that  limit  without  fear  of  reprisal 
In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion would  add  strength  and  support  to 
the  Hlckenlooper  amendment  which  re- 
quires that  U.S.  aid  be  stopped  to  any 
nation  which  seizes  American  property 
and  for  which  no  settlement  is  made 
within  6  months.  It  would  give  a  negotia- 
tor in  such  a  situation  a  stronger  posi- 
tion from  which  to  bargain. 

I  believe  that  our  foreign  policy  is  in 
dire  need  of  backbone,  and  I  believe  that 
this  resolution  will  contribute  to  that 
end. 


Aiyril  2Jt,  1969 
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THE  PROGRAM  INFORMATION  ACT 
(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Jan- 
uary 16.  while  introducing  the  Program 
^formation  Act.  H.R.  338.  I  rose  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  issue  a  call  to  ac- 
tion—a  call  to  action  by  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  of  the  other  body,  and 
to  the  membership  of  the  appropriate 
committees  and  subcommittees  into 
whose  jurisdiction  this  bill  has  now 
passed. 

A  recent  event  makes  the  need  for  this 
bUl  all  the  more  acute;  namely,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Catalog  of  Federal  Domes- 
tic Assistance.  This  third  comprehensive 
OEO  catalog  is  no  better  than  the 
previous  effort,  the  second  OEO  catalog. 

The  new  catalog,  compiled  for  the 
Executice  Office  of  the  President  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  was  re- 
leased about  2  years  after  the  second  one, 
the  OEO  Catalog  of  Federal  Assistance 
Programs,  and  is  the  product  of  much 
deliberation  by  the  executive  branch— a 
BOB  task  force  representing  12  Federal 
agencies,  BOB  Circular  A-89,  OEO  In- 


structions 1800-1.  and  much  concerted 
effort  by  many  hard-working  persons. 
Because  they  did  not  come  to  grips  with 
essential  issues,  the  resulting  catalog  is 
inadequate  and,  in  fact,  a  failure. 

Meaningful  information  is  the  open 
sesame  to  Federal  assistance  programs. 
The  lack  of  such  information  handi- 
caps everyone,  but  especially  those  in 
greatest  need.  It  is  evident  that  one  can- 
not apply  for  Federal  assistance  without 
knowledge  of  what  aid  is  available.  For 
that  reason,  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  moral  responsibility  to  supply  complete 
information  on  its  Federal  assistance 
programs  to  all  of  its  citizens,  and  not 
simply  a  privileged  few. 

I  regret  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  again  failed  to 
discharge  this  basic  responsibility.  The 
new  1969  OEO  catalog  of  Federal  do- 
mestic assistance  does  not  represent  any 
major  breakthrough  of  the  bureaucratic 
screen  sunounding  Federal  assistance. 
It  is  essentially  a  rehash  of  the  1967 
version. 

The  OEO  catalog  fails  in  these  partic- 
ulars: 

First.  A  program  is  not  defined  precise- 
ly. How  can  150  different  departments 
and  agencies  gather  information  and  fol- 
low uniform  procedures  if  they  do  not 
know  what  they  are  looking  for? 

Second.  Programs  are  omitted  or 
grouped  in  a  general,  meaningless  way. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  layman  to  under- 
stand what  type  of  Federal  assistance  is 
available  even  after  studying  the  entire 
book,  line  by  line,  page  by  page. 

Third.  The  definition  of  program  is 
not  consistent  with  that  used  in  other 
Federal  information  services  or  bro- 
chures. The  result? — different  agencies 
end  up  working  at  cross-purposes. 

Fourth.  The  catalog  does  not  uniform- 
ly supply  the  basic  and  essential  Federal 
program  information  elements  needed  by 
local  officials,  such  as:  First,  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  of  a  particular  pro- 
gram; second,  the  average  time  neces- 
sary for  processing  an  application ;  third, 
the  deadline  for  filing  an  application; 
fourth,  the  reporting  and  evaluation  re- 
quirements imposed  on  the  recipient ;  and 
fifth,  other  obligations — all  the  strings 
attached — assumed  by  the  recipient  of 
Federal  assistance. 

Fifth.  The  catalog  does  not  tell  those 
seeking  aid  how  much  money  is  avail- 
able. How  can  someone  plan  a  program 
intelligently  without  dollars-and-cents 
figures? 

Sixth.  No  effort  is  made  to  cross-refer- 
ence related  programs,  except  through  a 
very  inadequate  index.  Again,  those  with 
a  particular  area  of  need  have  to  scour 
the  entire  551  pages. 

Seventh.  No  effort  is  made  to  keep  the 
catalog  up  to  date  as  to  changes  in  pro- 
grams, including  additions  and  deletions. 

The  inadequacies  of  the  new  catalog 
are  not  surprising,  since  it  is  based  on 
BOB  Circular  A-89,  the  deficiencies  of 
which  I  pointed  out  on  the  House  floor 
last  October  11 — 1968.  I  stated  then  that 
the  circular,  the  12-month  work  product 
of  a  special  Bureau  of  the  Budget  task 
force  representing  12  different  agencies, 
failed  to  make  hard  decisions  on  specif- 
ics. It  did  not  offer  an  adequate  defini- 
tion of  a  program;  it  too  often  repre- 


sented a  compromise  of  the  agencies,  who 
were  fearful  that  full  disclosure  of  pro- 
grams would  result  in  the  elimination  or 
reorganization  of  Federal  programs ;  and 
it  failed  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
what  local  officials,  who  use  the  catalog, 
need  to  know. 

The  one  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
new  Federal  catalog  is  that  the  bureauc- 
racy itself  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  raise 
its  bureaucratic  screen  shielding  Federal 
programs.  The  shield  must  be  raised  by 
Congress.  Congress  must  adopt  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  publish  full  and 
meaningful  information  on  all  Federal 
assistance  programs. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  have  any 
lingering  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of 
adequate  program  information,  I  chal- 
lenge you  to  contact  any  State,  county, 
or  local  official,  or  others  who  seek  Fed- 
eral aid  and  assistance,  and  discuss  with 
them  the  present  system — the  ease  and 
facility  with  which  they  obtain  adequate 
program  information.  You  will  find  that 
the  system  needs  to  be  improved. 

To  demonstrate  the  need,  let  us  exam- 
ine each  of  the  charges  I  listed  before. 

First.  The  lack  of  a  program  definition 
results  in  the  omission  of  programs  or 
permits  the  grouping  of  them  in  such 
a  general  way  that  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  what  type  of  Federal  assist- 
ance is  available. 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  very  candidly  admitted  to 
me  that  no  effort  was  made  in  BOB  Cir- 
cular A-89  to  define  a  program  except 
in  a  most  general  way. 

There  are  so  many  programs  of  such 
a  diversified  and  complex  nature  that 
development  of  an  adequate  definition  is 
difficult,  but  for  practical  purposes  some 
definition  is  better  than  none  at  all.  I 
believe  a  program  needs  to  be  described 
so  that  it  reflects  one  coherent  activity. 
An  applicant  must  know  where  to  go 
and  who  to  see  to  obtain  a  specific  bene- 
fit. A  local  official  must  know  what  the 
Federal  Government  is  supplying  for 
each  activity.  The  Program  Information 
Act  gives  this  comprehensive  definition 
of  a  program:  "any  program  providing 
Federal  benefits,  regardless  of  whether  it 
is  identified  as  a  separate  program  by 
law  or  by  any  administering  agency, 
which  can  be  differentiated  from  any 
other  such  program  on  the  basis  of  its 
legal  authority,  its  administering  office, 
its  specific  purpose,  the  specific  benefits 
it  provides,  or  the  specific  qualifications 
of  its  beneficiaries." 

The  failure  to  define  a  program  has 
serious  consequences.  If  an  agency  can 
define  for  itself  what  is  or  is  not  a  pro- 
gram, an  agency  can  omit  programs  on 
the  grounds  they  do  not  fit  the  definition. 

The  new  OEO  catalog  still  does  not  in- 
clude all  Federal  assistance  programs.  It 
omits  Project  Themis,  a  DOD  program, 
fimded  at  over  $25  million,  providing 
money  to  universities.  Furthermore,  if 
the  new  catalog  is  going  to  list  AEC's 
"Nuclear  Science  and  Technology  Re- 
search and  Development"  at  page  434.  it 
should  also  list  the  activities  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  In  the 
Department  of  Defense,  which  provides 
large  amounts  of  fimds  for  fairly  diversi- 
fied research.  Or,  if  the  new  catalog  is 


going  to  list  the  Library  of  Congress  "Re- 
search and  Referral  Services  in  Science 
and  Technology"  at  page  467.  it  should 
also  logically  refer  to  the  Oceanographic 
Sorting  Center  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. And.  if  the  new  catalog  is  going 
to  mention  the  Special  Foreign  Currency 
Program  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  page  517,  it  should  refer  as  well  to 
similar  programs  potentially  benefiting 
Americans  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  are  only  a  few  of  the  agen- 
cies that  utilize  the  Public  Law  480  "ex- 
cess" funds. 

Obviously,  inconsistency  between 
agencies  and  departments  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  program  can  only  be  confus- 
ing to  the  user  of  the  catalog  and  can 
often  lead  to  unwise  decisions  as  to  which 
program  best  fits  a  given  need. 

Equally  as  Important  is  the  fact  that 
the  list  of  programs  presented  in  the  new 
catalog  is,  in  many  cases,  so  general  as 
to  be  meaningless.  The  result  is  that  pro- 
gram groupings  shed  very  little  light  on 
what  assistance  Is  available.  For  exam- 
ple, under  the  new  program  heading  on 
page  122,  "Educationally  Deprived  Chil- 
dren," the  catalog  lumps  together  educa- 
tional aids  for  delinquent  children,  for 
children  of  the  poor,  and  for  migratory 
children,  as  well  as  a  small  health  pro- 
gram. A  migratory  child  has  problems 
different  from  those  of  a  delinquent  one; 
a  health  program  and  an  education  pro- 
gram are  two  activities,  not  one. 

Because  the  new  catalog  lists  several 
programs  under  one  "program"  heading, 
it  can  only  refer  to  them  by  title,  describ- 
ing none  in  detail.  The  "programs"  pre- 
sented on  pages  89,  473-474,  476-480.  and 
483-485  of  the  new  catalog  are  little 
more  than  lists  of  titles.  I  quote  from 
page  89  of  the  new  catalog,  under  "Civil 
Defense" : 

The  Federal  Government:  (1)  surveys  all 
structures  to  designate  space  as  shelters  from 
radioactive  fallout.  (2)  provides  funds  for 
developing  community  shelter  plans,  (3)  pro- 
cures and  distributes  radiation  monitoring 
instruments,  food,  medicine,  and  sanitation 
items,  (4)  matches  funds  for  personnel  and 
administrative  expenses,  emergency  operating 
centers,  survival  supplies  and  equipment,  and 
training,  (5)  provides  adult  education  and 
guidance  as  well  as  special  training  in  work- 
shops, universities,  and  the  Civil  Defense 
StafI  College  for  architects,  engineers,  city 
planners,  and  state  and  local  officials.  (6) 
provide  attack  warning.  (7)  donates  surplus 
personal  property  such  as  vehicles,  pumpw. 
generators,  and  fire  fighting  equipment,  and 
(8)  loans  engineering  stockpile  equipment 
(pumps,  generators)  for  use  in  disasters  such 
as  floods  or  droughts. 

I  list  all  the  civil  defense  programs  in 
our  listing  of  programs — House  Docu- 
ment 399,  90th  Congress,  Listing  of  Oper- 
ating Federal  Assistance  Programs  Com- 
piled During  the  Roth  Study — at  Nos. 
12.5-12.15  and  12.17-12.21.  Instead  of 
lumping  them  together  by  title,  I  describe 
each  of  them  as  a  separate  program  in 
my  catalog. 

Second.  The  OEO  Catalog  fails  to  set 
forth  clearly  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  a  particular  program. 

When  so  many  programs  are  sum- 
marized under  one  heading,  as  they  are 
In  the  new  OEO  Catalog,  it  Is  impossi- 
ble to  give  precise  eligibility  criteria  for 
each   program   individually.   When   the 
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eligibility  requirements  are  summarized 
for  each  program  Into  a  very  general- 
ized statement^  the  resulting  descrip- 
tion of  eligibility  is  meaningless. 

For  example.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  program  listed  in  the  new  OBO 
Catalog  at  page  79.  "Shipping  and  Ship- 
building Assistance." 

Any  United  Stites  citizen  may  apply  for 
these  government  aids.  Aid  Is  contingent  up- 
on applicants  compliance  with  stipulation* 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended,  and  th«|  Implementing  regulations 
of  the  Maritime  ^^ministration. 

All  this  says  ^  is  that  to  be  eligible, 
one  must  be  eligible.  To  compare  this 
description,  I  \4ould  refer  you  to  the 
ellgibUity  requirements  given  in  our  list- 
ing for  the  t^o  programs  described 
above.  Quoting  bur  No.  6.27: 

Section  601(a)  if  the  Act  provides.  In  ef- 
fect, that  In  addition  to  the  applicant  be- 
ing  a   U.S.    citizen,    the   Maritime    Subsidy 
Board  must  detenAlne  that  the  proposed  op- 
eration U  required!  to  meet  foreign-flag  com- 
petition and   to  promote   the  foreign   com- 
merce of  the  Unlt4d  States:    that  the  appli- 
cant for.  subsidy  can  supply  the  proper  ships 
and  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
enable  him  to  conduct  the  proposed  opera- 
tions  in    the    prescribed    manner;    that   the 
granting  of  the  subsidy  applied  for  is  neces- 
sary to  place  the  ptoposed  operations  of  the 
vessels   on   a   parll^   with   those   of   foreign 
competitors,  and  Is  reasonably  calculated  to 
carry  out  effectlvel; '  the  purposes  and  policy 
of  the  Act.  ^  f       } 


No.  14.7:  AEC  ^)eclal  Pellowahlps  In  In- 
dustrial Medicine. 

No.  14.8:  AEC  Special  Pellcwshlpe  In  Health 
Physics. 

No.  14.9 :  Laboratory  Graduate  Fellowships 
No.   14.10:    AEC   Postdoctoral   Pellowshlps 
No.    14.14:    AEC    Summer    College   Intern 
Program. 


April  2k,  1969     I    April  2U,  1969 
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Or.  for  exampl ;.  the  new  OEO  Cata- 
log lists  "Nuclear  Education  and  Train- 
ing." at  page  433.^  This  one  program  de- 
scription is  actually  a  summary  descrip- 
tion of  at  least  |ll  different  operating 
programs,  providihg  no  specific  informa- 
tion about  any  otf  the  11.  I  quote  the 
first  two  paragra|)hs  from  page  433  of 
the  new  OEO  Catalog: 

Through  feUowshlps.  tralneeshlps.  loans  of 
nuclear  material,  Equipment  grants,  and 
other  financial  support,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (AEC)]  encourages  promising 
graduate  students  atd  research  scientists  to 
pursue  careers  in  tuclear  science,  nuclear 
engineering,  and  h^lth  physics,  and  assist 
the  nation's  educauinal  Institutions  to  train 
the  specialized  persotnel  required  In  growing 
number  to  meet  tte  expanding  needs  of 
nuclear  science   ana  industry. 

Opportunities  are  lavallable  to  colleges  and 
universities  to  obtali  nuclear  training  equip- 
ment, materials,  aiil  services;  tralneeshlps 
to  strengthen  their !  capability  for  graduate 
teaching  and  research:  and  financial  support 
for  faculty  training  Ifistitutes  for  instruction 
of  high  school  or  college  faculty.  Individuals 
for  whom  asslstaniie  is  available  Include 
graduate  students,  Research  scientists,  and 
science  faculty  members  of  high  schools  and 
colleges.  I 

In  contrast,  the  Ijollowing  are  the  titles 
of  those  programs  from  our  listing  of 
programs,  the  prc^rams  this  one  de- 
scription above  attjempts  to  summarize: 
[aterlal  and  Services — 


No.  14.1:  Nuclear 
Loans  and  Grants. 

No.  14.2:  Nucle 
Grants. 

No.  14.3:  Faculty 
High  School  Science 

No.  14.4:  Faculty 
CoUege   Science   Ti 


Training    Equipment 

.Inlng  Institutes  for 
'eachers. 

■alnlng  Institutes  for 
lers. 


No.  14.5:  AEC  Spe<Jlal  Fellowships  In  Nu- 
clear Science  and  Engineering. 

No.  14.6:  Traineesttlps  for  Graduate  Stu- 
dents in  Nuclear  Science  and  Engineering 


Because  the  OEO  program  description 
summarizes  all  11  operations,  it  Is  not 
able  to  provide  specific  information  about 
any  of  them.  Compare  this  with  my  cata- 
log. One  of  these  11  programs,  for  in- 
stance, No.  14.7,  "AEC  Special  Pellow- 
shlps in  Industrial  Medicine."  provides 
the  following  information  under  Eligi- 
bility : 

Physicians  with  MD.  degree  and  one  year 
of  internship. 

These  nine  words,  so  simple  to  provide, 
indicate  something:  who  should  apply! 
and  almost  more  important,  who  should 
not  apply.  In  contrast,  the  nine-line 
paragraph  caUed  "Who  Can  Apply  and 
How  to  Apply"  on  page  433  of  the  OEO 
catalog  does  not  give  such  specific  indi- 
cations of  who  is  eligible  and  who  is  not 
eligible.  I  quote: 

Colleges  and  universities  may  apply  for 
(1)  financial  assistance  to  conduct  Faculty 
Training  Institutes  (supported  Jointly  by 
AEC  and  National  Science  Foundation),  (2) 
grants  on  a  50-50  matching  basU  to  procure 
nuclear  training  equipment,  (3)  loans  of  ma- 
terials related  to  nuclear  technology,  or  finan- 
cial assistance  to  procure  such  materials  and 
related  services,  and  (4)  financial  support 
for  tralneeshlp  programs.  Graduate  students 
who  are  U.S.  citizens  may  apply  for  fellow- 
ships and  tralneeshlps  for  university  study 
or  thesis  research  at  an  AEC  laboratory.  High 
school  and  college  science  teachers  may  apply 
to  a  sponsoring  university  to  participate  In 
a  Faculty  Training  Institute.  College  and 
university  faculty  and  students  may  apply  to 
AEC  laboratories  for  research  participation 
or  sxunmer  student  trainee  appointments. 

In  addition  to  its  general  listing  of  who 
may  be  eligible  for  assistance  Instead  of 
providing  precise  eligibility  requirements 
the  new  OEO  catalog  does  not  set  forth 
the  precise  criteria  agencies  use  for  se- 
lecting the  recipient.  It  is  not  enough  to 
state,  for  example,  that  hospitals  both 
public  and  private  may  apply  for  aid 
under  a  particular  program.  The  hospital 
admiiustrator  needs  to  know  what  fac- 
tors wiU  be  evaluated  in  deciding  which 
institution  is  to  receive  assistance. 

Compare,  for  example,  the  description 
in  our  listing  of  the  program  for  "Indus- 
tnal  Development  Loans,"  under  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
m  the  Department  of  Commerce,  with  the 
description  in  the  new  OEO  catalog  The 
new  OEO  catalog,  at  page  72.  states  that 
certain  companies  are  eligible  if  they  are 
performing  certain  activities.  I  quote: 

Private  businesses  are  eligible  if  they  are 
starting  new  plants  or  expanding  existing 
faculties  in  redevelopment  areas  and/or  Eco- 
nomic Development  Centers.  Local  develop- 
ment companies  are  eligible  if  they  are  con- 
structing plants  for  lease  to  new  or  expand- 
ing firms  that  wUl  create  permanent  new 
Jobs.  The  project  must  not  be  a  relocaUon 
and  the  funds  must  not  be  available  from 
other  sources  on  terms  that  would  allow  the 
appUcant  to  carry  out  the  project. 

XT  <^r,J^tlng  of  programs— for  program 
No.  6.51— gives  this  for  Eligibility: 


Businessmen,  public  agencies,  Indian 
tribes  and  local  development  groups  located 
Ui  EDA-deslgnated  areas  and  that  have  been 
approved  by  an  agency  of  the  State  or  politl- 
cal  subdivision  directly  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic development. 

A  listing  of  all  EDA-deslgnated  areas  is 
available  at  BUA  Area  Offices. 


More  Important,  our  listing  of  pro- 
grams, under  Assistance  Prerequisites 
lists  the  criteria  which  will  be  used  in 
deciding  whether  to  approve  the  loan  ap- 
plication. I  quote: 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  that  an  ap- 
pllcant  must  be  located  in  an  EDA-desig- 
nated  area  and  may  not  borrow  to  relocate 
his  business.  EDA  requires  that:  A  The  re- 
quested funds  not  be  obtainable  from  other 
sources  on  terms  that  will  permit  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  project;  B.  The  project  not 
be  in  an  industry  experlencUig  a  long-run 
overcapacity  situation;  C.  There  be  reason- 
able assurance  of  loan  repayment;  D.  The 
project  be  consistent  with  the  EDA-approved 
Overall  Economic  Development  Program 
(OEDP)  for  the  area;  and  E.  The  project 
construction  contractors  pay  prevailing 
wages  to  meet  requirements  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

EDA  aUo  requUes  that  at  least  15%  of  the 
total  eligible  project  cost  be  supplied  as 
equity  capital  or  as  a  subordinated  loan  re- 
payable in  no  shorter  period  of  time  and  at 
no  faster  amortization  rate  than  the  EDA 
loan. 

At  least  '/3  of  the  16%  Is  to  be  supplied  by 
the  State  or  a  conununlty  or  area  organiza- 
tion. There  is  an  exception  for  projects  in- 
volving financial  participation  by  Indian 
tribes. 

EDA  may  also  waive  the  "5%  community 
requirement"  in  certain  hardship  cases  and 
allow  the  applicant  or  other  non-Federal 
sources  to  supply  the  funds  directly  to  the 
project. 

To  stimulate  investment  by  private  lend- 
ers, EDA  encourages  the  applicant  to  borrow 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  project  cost,  above 
the  first  15%.  from  private  lending  Institu- 
tions. Such  loans  may  be  repaid  before  the 
Federal  loan  and  may  be  secured  by  a  lien 
having  precedence  over  the  Federal  lien,  if 
EDA  determines  It  necessary  for  the  project. 

Not  only  does  this  description  Indicate 
who  is  eligible,  but  it  also  provides  the 
priorities  under  which  the  program  is 
conducted  which  would  favor  particular 
applications  or  classes  of  applicants.  Not 
only  are  the  contestants  Indicated  in  this 
competition  for  funds;  but  also  the 
groundrules  are  indicated  which  tell  how 
the  winner  will  be  chosen. 

Third.  The  catalog  fails  to  supply  Fed- 
eral deadlines  and  processing  times. 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  fac- 
ing a  local  administrator  is  coordinating 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  those  of  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. Our  catalog  lists  filing  deadlines 
as  well  as  the  average  time  for  processing 
an  application.  This  information  is  im- 
portant: there  is  no  purpose  in  proceed- 
ing with  plans  to  apply  for  Federal  aid 
in  a  particular  year  if  the  deadline  has 
already  passed.  There  is  no  purpose  in 
proceeding  with  plans  to  apply  for  Fed- 
eral aid  if  the  Federal  and  State  or  local 
time  requirements  cannot  be  meshed  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  Despite  the  obvi- 
ous desirability  of  this  information,  OEO 
makes  no  effort  to  incorporate  it.  This 
information  can  be  supplied  in  many  in- 
stances— our  catalog  makes  specific  pro- 
visions both  for  application  deadlines  and 
approval/ disapproval  time.  While  ques- 


tionnaires for  these  sections  of  our  cata- 
log were  not  answered  by  the  agencies  in 
every  instance,  in  many  cases  they  were. 
Additional  answers  could  be  obtained  If 
one  were  in  a  position — as  Congress  is — 
to  require  it. 

Fourth.  The  catalog  falls  to  set  forth 
the  obligations  of  the  recipient. 

A  bulletin  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  County  OfiQclals  correctly  points 
out  that  Federal  money  Is  not  "free 
money"  but  often  imposes  heavy  obli- 
gations on  the  recipient.  Sometimes  these 
obligations  are  merely  reporting  and 
evaluation  requirements.  Often  they  re- 
quire matching  funds.  In  some  cases. 
Federal  funds  are  only  available  for  es- 
tablishing the  program;  the  local  gov- 
ernmental unit  is  obligated  to  pick  up  the 
tab  from  there.  In  other  cases  the  Fed- 
eral program  requires  the  creation  of 
very  expensive  and  detailed  plans  to  be- 
come eligible  for  assistance.  Unfortu- 
nately, one  of  the  most  serious  deficien- 
cies of  the  OEO  catalog  is  its  failure  to 
make  any  effort  to  describe  the  obliga- 
tions. This  is  purely  public  relations  gim- 
mickry. Tell  the  good  but  conceal  the 
bad. 

Unfortunately  too,  local  oflBcials  often 
do  not  realize  all  the  strings  and  obliga- 
tions that  go  with  Federal  aid,  because 
these  facts  are  omitted  from  the  catalog. 
A  brief  r6sum6  of  the  program  require- 
ments could  really  help  the  local  officials 
decide  whether  or  not  they  have  any 
interest  in  a  particular  program.  For  ex- 
ample, my  catalog  includes  the  following 
items  of  information:  "Use  Restrictions" 
on  the  aid  received,  "Assistance  Prereq- 
uisites" necessary  before  one  can  re- 
ceive program  benefits  and  the  "Post- 
Grant  Requirements"  for  receiving  any 
aid. 

Fifth.  No  funding  information  Is  sup- 
plied. 

The  local  planner  needs  basic  funding 
data,  such  as  authorization  appropria- 
tions, regional  allocations,  and  remain- 
ing funds  available.  Inadequate  infor- 
mation as  to  funding  only  raises  false 
hopes  back  home.  Here  again,  the  OEO 
catalog  makes  no  effort  to  incorporate 
such  vital  information.  The  Midwest  Re- 
search Institute  study  of  Federal  aid 
programs  lists  this  type  of  information 
as  among  the  most  needed,  but  often 
the  most  difficult  to  obtain.  This  need 
has  also  been  emphasized  by  Charles  L. 
Schultze,  the  former  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  who  stated  that 
State  and  local  governments  "need  fiscal 
information — how  much  money  is  avail- 
able under  both  formula  and  direct  proj- 
ect grants,  and  for  what  periods." 

At  this  very  moment,  the  Federal  In- 
formation Exchange  System  Is  compil- 
ing money  figures,  but  publishing  them 
in  different  volumes,  using  a  list  of  pro- 
grams incompatible  with  the  list  in  the 
new  catalog.  This  Is  unfortunate.  The 
catalog  and  the  FIXS  should  describe 
the  same  programs,  in  providing  the 
money  figures  that  will,  by  law.  go  to 
the  Gtovernors  and  legislatures  In  the 
various  States.  The  recently  passed  "In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act  of 
1968,"  Public  Law  90-577,  in  section  201, 
requires  the  various  Federal  agencies,  on 
request  of  a  State  Governor  or  legisla- 
ture, to  notify  them  "of  the  purpose  and 


amoimts  of  actual  grants-in-aid  to  the 
State  or  to  its  political  subdivisions." 
It  Is  inexcusable  that  such  money  figures 
are  not  provided  in  one  coordinated  in- 
formation system.  The  catalog  and  the 
FIXS  should  describe  the  same  pro- 
grams, and  provide  the  funding  infor- 
mation being  supplied  under  Public  Law 
90-577  to  the  States. 

Sixth.  Cross-referencing  of  programs. 

One  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of 
information  to  be  provided  local  authori- 
ties is  information  on  programs  involv- 
ing the  same  area  of  activity.  A  college 
administrator  should  be  able  to  turn  to 
the  catalog  and  readily  find  all  programs 
providing  scholarship  aid.  Otherwise  he 
may  fail  to  apply  for  the  program  best 
suited  to  his  school.  Yet.  the  OEO  again 
fails  to  provide  this  Information,  except 
through  an  inadequate  index. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  these  de- 
ficiencies. First.  OEO  did  not  request  the 
agencies  to  supply  information  as  to  re- 
lated programs.  Second,  even  if  it  had. 
many  agencies  do  not  have  information 
on  related  programs.  In  developing  our 
catalog  we  required  the  naming  of  re- 
lated programs.  As  a  quick  survey  of  my 
catalog  shows,  many  agencies  tailed  to 
answer  this  inquiry.  We  were  frankly  told 
by  some  civil  servants  that  this  informa- 
tion was  not  available  to  them.  Undoubt- 
edly some  program  managers  failed  to 
respond  as  they  feared  disclosing  to  Con- 
gress needless  duplication  or  overlapping. 

The  importance  of  this  information  is 
underscored  by  the  June.  1968,  issue  of 
American  County  Government: 

One  question  which  often  arises  concerns 
what  program  among  the  four  or  five  de- 
signed to  meet  the  same  need  Is  most  appro- 
priate for  a  particular  county.  Sometimes 
federal  field  personnel  are  not  informed  com- 
pletely about  newer  programs  within  their 
own  areas  of  concern.  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  still  have  difficulty  relating 
similar  programs  to  each  other  or  to  the 
scores  of  different  comprehensive  and  func- 
tional planning  requirements.  Each  indi- 
vidual grant-in-aid  program  has  its  own  set 
of  special  requirements,  separate  authoriza- 
tions, and  appropriations,  cost-sharing  ratios, 
allocation  formulas,  administrative  arrange- 
ments, financial  procedxires,  and  reporting 
requirements. 

In  fact,  the  new  OEO  Catalog  omits 
the  elaborate  indexes  that  were  in  its  pre- 
vious catalog,  and  the  index  that  remains 
Is  a  16-page,  generalized  subject-matter 
index  of  little  use.  characterized  by  gen- 
erality and  lack  of  coherent  precision. 
Assume  for  a  moment  that  a  potential 
applicant  were  interested  in  programs  re- 
lated to  historic  sites,  monuments  and 
documents.  In  the  new  OEO  Catalog,  he 
would  look  under  "history"  and  find  the 
following: 

Historic  building  survey 358 

Historic    preservation 280,358 

He  would  turn  to  these  pages,  and  find 
two  programs,  skimpily  described  at  page 
358.  He  would  turn  to  page  280,  and  find 
a  program  entitled  "New  Communities." 
evidently  not  related  to  historic  preserva- 
tion. Finally,  by  searching,  he  would  find 
on  page  283  the  program,  "Historic 
Preservation  Grants."  not  where  the  in- 
dex indicated  it  should  be.  In  looking 
through  the  index,  I  could  not  find  the 
program,   "National  Historical  Sources 


Grants,"  at  page  458,  listed  under  any 
logical  category. 

I  would  compare  this  with  the  Index  In 
our  listing  of  programs.  This  index,  in- 
cidentally, was  the  creation  of  a  part- 
time  effort  by  one  person,  completed  In 
only  a  few  days.  I  do  not  claim  it  is  per- 
fect or  complete,  but  it  is  better  than 
the  professional  effort  in  the  new  OEO 
catalog.  At  page  20  in  our  listing  is  the 
following  entry: 

Historic  sites  and  monuments:  acquisition 
or  restoration  grants.  7.156. 

P^deral  surplus  real  property.  19.3. 

National  Register  of  sites,  buildings,  8.83; 
pubUc  lands,  transfer.  8.81. 

Historical  societies,  humanities  grants. 
24.5. 

History:  source  documents,  publication, 
19.6. 

This  entry  lists  six  possible  programs. 
By  turning  to  the  programs  themselves, 
and  looking  at  the  entry,  "Related  Pro- 
grams," missing  from  the  new  OEO  cat- 
alog, one  would  discover  two  more  ix>s- 
sible  programs,  No.  8.66.  and  No.  8.82. 

The  lack  of  adequate  information  on 
the  part  of  the  agencies  themselves  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  agencies  purchased  copies  of  my 
own  catalog. 

Seventh.  No  effort  Is  made  to  main- 
tain up-to-date  information. 

The  new  OEO  catalog  succeeds  the 
1967  catalog.  Or,  in  other  words,  there 
is  a  2-year  gap  in  up-to-date  informa- 
tion. BOB  Circular  A-89  envisions  an  an- 
nual catalog,  in  effect  authorizing  a  12- 
month  gap  in  publishing  timely  Informa- 
tion. 

Obviously,  with  Congress  almost  con- 
tinuously in  session,  new  programs  are 
added,  old  ones  dropped,  and  others  are 
not  funded.  Likewise,  the  agencies  are 
constantly  changing  programs  under 
broad  congressional  authorizations,  in 
fact,  the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  advised 
us  last  year  that  one  reason  for  not  an- 
swering our  questionnaire  is  that  pro- 
grams were  in  such  a  state  of  constant 
flux  that  most  of  the  information  would 
be  obsolete  by  the  time  responses  were 
prepared.  If  this  is  true,  the  situation  is 
outrageous.  No  one  can  plan  intelligently 
under  these  conditions.  The  agencies 
must  provide  some  stability  in  programs 
if  they  are  to  permit  systematic  plan- 
ning at  the  local  level. 

Such  changes  in  programs,  however, 
necessitate  changes  in  the  published  in- 
formation, which  is  impossible  if  the 
pages  are  glued  in.  If  information  is  to 
be  timely  and  thus  useful,  it  should  be 
published  in  a  looseleaf  form  so  that  sub- 
stitutions can  be  made  when  necessary. 
Of  the  major  commercial  program  cata- 
logs with  which  I  am  familiar,  all  of 
them  are  updated  at  least  monthly,  some 
even  biweekly.  All  of  the  Information 
does  not  change  that  fast,  but  much  of 
the  information,  such  as  deadlines,  cur- 
rent regulations,  funding  status,  and  ap- 
plication backlog,  must  be  up  to  date,  or 
it  is  worthless. 

ADEQUATE  rP  TO  D.1TE  PROGRAM  INFORMATION  IS 
NOT  IMPOSSIBLE 

Adequate,  up  to  date,  comprehensive 
program  information  is  not  impossible. 
My  staff  produced  it. 
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Last  June  2  i,  our  study  in  the  Record 
showed  that  it  was  not  impossible  to 
furnish  adequjite  program  information. 
One  stafif  memiber  and  no  more  than  one 
volunteer  at  aiiy  given  time  managed  to 
produce  our  listing  of  over  1,050  oper- 
ating Federal  assistance  programs.  I  do 
not  claim  our  listing  is  complete  or  per- 
fect. But  I  invite  you  to  compare  the 
examples  of  program  descriptions  from 
the  new  and  old  OEO  catalogs  with  the 
equivalent  descriptions  from  my  listing 
of  operating  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams which  4ppear  at  the  end  of  this 
statement — seel  appendix  A. 

My  staff  produced  our  listing  the  way 
almost  anyone  Would  produce  a  catalog — 
by  researching , the  matter,  and  then  go- 
ing directly  to  pe  program  managers  in 
the  various  agencies.  The  OEO  catalog 
was  produced  m  the  same  manner.  But 
the  end  products  are  obviously  quite 
different. 

What  then  ii  needed  is  not  so  much 
manpower,  but  i  willpower — the  desire  to 
produce  adequate,  useful,  up-to-date  in- 
formation and  the  willingness  to  malce 
the  hard,  very  cietailed  decisions  involved 
in  standardizing  the  term  "program,"  so 
that  a  single  soiirce  can  be  produced  with 
well-defined  prbgrams,  lucid  and  com- 
plete program  descriptions,  and  thorough 
cross-indexing. 

It  is  precisely  this  desire  to  face  and 
solve  a  most  sirious  problem  that  the 
BOB  task  forc^  lacked.  The  task  force 
report  is  characterized  by  the  failure  to 
take  any  definite,  positive  positions,  and, 
in  effect,  all  it  ^id  was  that  OEO  could 
continue  to  produce  its  catalog,  as  long 
as  the  other  linp  agencies  were  not  lim- 
ited or  restricteil  in  producing  theirs. 

For  example,  ihe  task  force  report  sug- 
gested  that   thi   catalog   be   developed 
"through  an  evolutionary  process,  prob- 
ably taking  several  years.  "  Since  1965. 
there  have  been  jat  least  two  attempts  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
create  something  approximating  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide citalog,  and  at  very  sig- 
nificant cost  to  ihe  taxpayer.  The  print- 
ing costs  alone  of  these  two  catalogs  ex- 
ceeded $400,000.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
should  be  sufQdent  information  avail- 
able  after   Government-funded   studies 
and  years  of  catalog  publishing,  both  by 
OEO  and  by  commercial  firms,  to  know 
what  should  be  iin  the  catalog  without 
undergoing  yearfc  of  evolution.  The  ini- 
Ual  printing  co^ts  for  this  third  OEO 
catalog  are  estimiated  to  be  over  $170,000. 
That  is  expensite  evolution.  What  the 
task  force  report  was  really  saying  was 
that  no  one  was  willing  to  make  the  deci- 
sions required  in  order  to  create  a  genu- 
inely useful  catalog. 

As  I  indicated,  my  catalog  also  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  We  were,  of  course, 
only  able  to  obtan  that  information  the 
agencies  were  willing  to  supply.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
refused  to  cooperate  last  year;  others, 
for  example,  the  ttepartment  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Deve  opment,  only  supplied 
part  of  the  inforiiation  requested. 

Yet  my  small  i;roup  collected  a  cata- 
log which  met  wi  ii  high  acceptance— at 
very  little  cost. 
The  following  i  emark  is  typical  of  the 


reaction  to  our  listing.  It  came  from  a 
State  oflBce  of  community  affairs: 

Probably  the  most  helpful  tool  for  aU  who 
are  Involved  In  Federal  aasUUnce  on  a  State 
or  local  level  would  be  the  publication  of  a 
catalog  similar  to  that  which  Representative 
Roth    has    Inserted    In    the    Congressional 
Record.  If  this  type  of  a  catalog  could  be- 
come the  "bible,"  probably  substantial  sav- 
ings could  be  made  by  ending  much  of  the 
brochure  and  catalog  production  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  departments  and  agencies.  Like- 
wise, false  or  inaccurate  Information  would 
easUy  be  identified  and  could  be  corrected  in 
the  next  edition.  It  would  also  Identify  those 
programs  that  are  not  operating  in  the  man- 
ner described.  I  am  sure  such  a  catalog  would 
be   of   assistance   In   considering   legislation 
The  Roth  catalog  supplies  sufficient  general 
information  as  well  as  specific  data  to  be  of 
value  both  to  the  average  civic-minded  per- 
son as  well  as  for  those  who  are  involved  In 
government 

On  the  other  hand.  OEO  catalogs  have 
not  been  accepted  as  satisfactory.  The 
foUowmg  are  examples  of  these  observa- 
tions: 

supnwxuous  puBuc  relations  language 

A  planner  from  Michigan: 

There  is  too  much  superfluous  public  re- 
lations language,  thereby  allowing  less  space 
for  facts. 

AVAiLABiLrrr  op  funds  not  crvEN 

From  a  department  of  community 
development: 

The  information  needed  most,  availability 
of  funds,  is  not  really  available  except 
through  direct  contact. 
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WHO    BENETrrS? 

A  big  city  planning  commission: 
Would  be  good  if  the  catalog  Included  the 
amount  of  appropriation  and  what  magni- 
tude of  assistance  may  be  available  to  indi- 
vidual,   munlclpaUty,    state,    etc. 

BACKLOG  INFORMATION 

A  State  department  of  planning  and 
development : 

Catalog  of  Federal  Assistance  Programs 
could  be  more  specific  regarding  requlre- 
mente,  benefits,  and  funding— no  informa- 
tion on  applications  backlog,  etc. 

REQUIREMENTS    OF    APPLICANTS 

A  city-county  planning  board: 
They  lack  detaU  in  descriptions  of  each 
program  and  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
each  community  to  meet  in  acquiring  aid  or 
assistance. 

WHO   TO    CONTACT 

A  State  office  of  planning  coordina- 
tion: 

Finding  individuals  who  will  assume  some 
responsibUity  In  Washington  is  usually  quite 

difficult.  ^ 

TOO  GENERAL.    VAGUE,     HENCE    MISLEADING 

A  State  office  of  community  affairs: 
Much  of  the  balance  of  catalogs  and  bro- 
chures put  out  by  Federal  agencies  are  virtu- 
ally useless  If  not  damaging,  as  they  fre- 
quently describe  programs  which  are  not 
sufficiently  funded  or  all  the  funds  are  com- 
mitted, or  the  program  by  regulation  is  not 
operative  in  your  area  ...  For  the  most  part 
these  brochures  and  problem-oriented  cata- 
logs approach  the  level  of  propaganda. 

A  private  planning  consultant  in 
Rhode  Island: 

Too  general  in  information  content.  This 
Is  true  for  all  Federal  publications  with  the 
exception  of  program  handbooks  and  man- 


uals. Actual  operating  examples  are  alwav. 

lacking.  »»way8 

A  regional  commission: 

The  wrlteups  could  be  more  specific  and 
meaningful.  They  were  probably  written  bv 
each  agency  under  a  general  outline  that  does 
not  probe  for  consistent  facts. 

A  local  consultant  in  Georgia: 

Limited  in  content.  It  Is  difficult  to  find 

specific  programs,  not  specific  enough  about 

available    benefits,    not   detailed    enoueh   in 

scope.  *       " 

Chairman  of  a  college  urban  studies 
program: 

No  "nitty  gritty"  aids  to  those  of  us  unable 
to  spend  time  in  "grantemanshlp"  Washine- 
ton  run-arounds. 

A  private  company: 

Catalog  oj  Federal  .4ssistance  Programs  and 
the  Vice  President's  Handbook  are  too  vaeue 
in  specific  eligibility  requirements  and  appU- 
cation  procedures  to  be  of  much  help  T^ev 
sit  in  my  bookcase  and  are  little  used. 

A  university  cooperative  extension 
Service: 

When  you  start  with  a  community  prob- 
em,  research  the  avaUable  programs  (cata- 
logs)  and  select  three  or  four  that  seem  to 
fit  the  needs,  you  nearly  always  end  up  with 
failure.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  catalog  descrin- 
tlon  of  a  program  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  communities  of  our  state. 

INACCURATE  DESCRIPTIONS 

A  private  planning  consultant  in  Penn- 
sylvania: 

They  do  not  go  into  as  great  detail  as 
private  services  and  are  somewhat  inaccurate 
In  program  description. 

INCONSISTENT  FORMAT 

A  State  office  of  community  affairs: 
The  OEO  Catalog  has  many  errors,  lacks 
necessary    information    and    particularly   is 
lacking  In  consistency  under  the  section  titled 
"Authorizing  Legislation." 

NOT   INCLUSIVE 

A  State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion : 

Federal  government  catalogs  are  too  dis- 
jointed. The  two  recent  catalogs  (OEO  Cata- 
log and  the  Vice  President's  Handbook)  were 
started  in  the  right  direction  but  are  stlU  not 
Inclusive  enough.  There  are  Just  too  many 
communication  gaps  when  information  serv- 
ices are  so  decentralized. 

INADEQUATE  INDEX,   NOT  CURRENT 

A  teachers  college: 

Too  little  too  late,  not  adequately  indexed, 
not  sufficiently  current,  good  only  for  general 
leads. 

A  city  legal  department: 

Both  of  the  named  catalogs  (OEO  Catalog 
and  the  Vice  President's  Handbook)  are  not 
very  useful  because  they  do  not  have  fiscal 
data,  nor  are  up-to-date,  nor  cross-referenced. 

Professional  "grantsman  in  residence, ' 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  OEO  Catalog  is  so  poorly  indexed  as  to 
be  almost  unusable.  The  Vice  Presidents 
Handbook  is  almost  as  "big  picture"  In  its 
approach  as  the  Government  Organization 
Manual.  Most  agency  catalogues  are  "clue 
sheets"  rather  than  working  gtildellnes  for 
someone  who  wants  to  implement  a  program. 

And  all  of  this  is  true  for  the  new  OEO 
catalog  as  well.  As  with  good  public  re- 
lations documents,  the  new  OEO  cata- 
log tantalizes  the  reader,  and  then  ob- 
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scures  the  unpleasant  information.  It 
very  generally  indicates  who  might  ap- 
ply, but  does  not  go  into  detail.  Pre- 
cisely what  kinds  of  services  or  benefits 
one  can  receive  are  not  made  clear,  and 
precisely  who  can  apply  is  generally  not 
given. 

Even  more  significantly,  the  unpleas- 
ant aspects  are  not  given.  Prerequisites 
for  obtaining  benefits  are  not  given.  The 
duties  required  of  an  applicant  after  re- 
ceiving benefits  are  not  given.  If  the 
beneficiary  receives  some  sort  of  aid,  the 
restrictions  on  its  use,  if  any,  are  not 
given. 

In  short,  all  the  strings  and  obliga- 
tions that  go  with  Federal  aid,  and 
which  are  so  critical  for  the  recipient  to 
know  in  advance,  are  in  no  way  indi- 
cated. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  my 
call  for  action,  and  repeat  my  call  for 
passage  of  the  Program  Information 
Act.  H.R.  338.  Both  the  Houge  and  Sen- 
ate Government  Operations  Committees 
have  asked  for  reports  on  the  measure; 
those  reports  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Every  day  lost 
in  enacting  this  legislation  means  a  day 
lost  helping  those  in  greatest  need. 
There  is  no  reason  for  delaying  this  first 
simple,  necessary  step  to  improve  Fed- 
eral aid.  The  enactment  of  the  Program 
Information  Act  will  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing benefits: 

First.  It  will  create  a  single,  Govern- 
mentwide  catalog  of  programs — one, 
complete,  reliable,  up-to-date  source — 
helping  all  potential  program  benefici- 
aries, not  just  the  privileged  few. 

Second.  It  will  eliminate  other  cata- 
logs, saving  money.  BOB  Circular  A-89 
still  permits  duplicative  effort:  this 
should  stop. 

Third.  It  will  ease  the  current  burdens 
on  program  officers,  who  now  answer 
endless  inquiries  for  information  that 
could  be  supplied  by  a  complete,  well- 
disseminated,  up-to-date  catalog. 

Fourth,  It  will  help  Federal  adminis- 
trators, as  well  as  Congressmen,  under- 
stand full  scope  and  complete  structure 
of  all  related  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth.  It  will  place  the  catalog  responsi- 
bility under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  central 
agency  having  the  authority  to  gather 
such  data.  Since  the  agency  will  not  op- 
erate any  of  the  programs  involved,  more 
uniform  information  and  lack  of  ad- 
ministrative bias  will  be  assured. 

Sixth.  It  will  set  minimum  standards 
for  those  items  of  program  information 
to  be  provided  on  a  Government-wide 
basis,  and  will  provide  a  uniform  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "progrsim. '  counteract- 
ing previous  disinterested  and  sluggish 
attempts  at  coordinating,  imif  ormity,  and 
proper  indexing. 

Seventh.  It  will  call  for  frequent  up- 
dating of  information,  insuring  reliabil- 
ity. 

Eighth,  It  will  call  for  simplification 
and  consolidation  of  all  the  various  ap- 
plication forms  and  program  guidelines 
a  potential  beneficiary  would  use  to  bene- 
fit from  each  Federal  assistance  program, 
especially  on  a  cross-agency  basis.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  that  statutory 
authority  now;  it  should  exercise  it. 

Ninth.  It  will  help  in  the  creation  of  a 


single,  central  information  system,  by 
placing  the  catalog  effort  and  FIXS  in 
the  same  office.  The  list  of  programs  used 
In  each  of  these  should  be  coordinated 
and  made  imiform.  Information  pro- 
vided as  a  result  of  section  201  of  the 
"Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968,"  Public  Law  90-577  should  be  pro- 
vided as  well  in  this  same  central  infor- 
mation system. 

The  problem  is  a  serious  one.  We  need 
more  complete  and  timely  information 
than  W2  are  getting.  The  solution  is  fairly 
straightforward.  Do  away  with  the  pub- 
lications that  are  not  pulling  their  own 
weight  and  in  their  place  put  together  a 
single  publication  that  will  do  the  job. 
There  is  no  sense  in  putting  together  a 
single  publication  that  will  simply  carry 
forward  the  old  mistakes.  The  new  Cata- 
log of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance  re- 
grettably does  just  this.  We,  the  Con- 
gress,  should   keep   it   from   happening 

again. 

Appendix  A 

[From  the  new  January  1969  catalog) 

Program  Title:    Highway  Beautiflcatlon. 

Nature  and  Purpose  of  Program:  This  pro- 
gram provides  financial  assistance  to  State 
highway  departments  for  the  purpKjee  of 
beautifying  highways  and  communities  by: 
Controlling  outdoor  advertising  signs,  bill- 
boards, and  displays;  controlling  the  estab- 
lishment, use,  and  maintenance  of  Junkyards 
in  areas  adjacent  to  highways:  landscaping 
and  otherwise  enhancing  the  scenery  along 
Federal-aid  highways,  and  by  other  means. 

The  Federal  share  of  costs  incurred  by  con- 
trol of  outdoor  advertising  and  Junkyards  is 
generally  75  percent.  An  amount  equivalent 
to  3  percent  of  funds  apportioned  to  a  State 
highway  department  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways Is  allocated  to  that  department  for 
landscaping  the  roadside  development,  in- 
cluding acquisition  and  development  of 
publicly-owned  and  controlled  rest  and 
recreation  areas  and  sanitary  and  other 
facilities  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
traveling  public.  Matching  State  funds  are 
not  required. 

Who  can  Apply  and  How  to  Apply:  Any 
State  highway  department  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

For  Information  Contact:  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC.  20591;  or  Regional  or  State 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  or  State 
highway  departments. 

Printed  Information  Available:  Public 
Participation  in  Highway  Beautification; 
Highways  to  Beauty.  1966-$.20.  Available 
from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
DC.  20402. 

Authorizing  Legislation:  23  U.S.C.  131,  136, 
and  319. 

Administering  Agency:  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

I  From  June  1967  OEO  Catalog  of  Federal 
Assistance  Programs  | 

Program   title:    Highway   Beautiflcatlon. 

Nature  and  Purpose  of  Program :  This  pro- 
gram provides  financial  assistance  to  state 
highway  departments  for  the  purpose  of 
beautifying  highways  and  communities  by: 
controlling  outdoor  advertising  signs,  bill- 
boards, and  displays:  controlling  the  es- 
tablishment, use,  and  maintenance  of  Junk- 
yards in  areas  adjacent  to  highways;  land- 
scaping and  otherwise  enhancing  the  scenery 
along  Federal-aid  highways,  and  by  other 
means. 

The  Federal  share  of  costs  Incurred  by 
control    of    outdoor    advertising    and    Junk- 


yards is  generally  76  percent.  An  amount 
equivalent  to  3  percent  of  funds  apportioned 
to  a  state  highway  department  for  Pederal- 
ald  highways  is  allocated  to  that  department 
for  landscaping  and  roadside  development, 
including  acquisition  and  development  of 
publicly-owned  and  controlled  rest  and  rec- 
reation areas  and  sanitary  and  other  facili- 
ties necessary  to  accommodate  the  traveling 
public.  Matching  state  funds  are  not  re- 
quired. 

Who  Can  Apply:  Any  state  highway  de- 
partment may  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

For  Information  Contact:  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads.  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Washington,  DC  20533;  or  Regional 
or  state  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads; 
or  State  highway  departments. 

Printed  Information  Available:  Public 
Participation  in  Highway  Beautification 
Highways  to  Beauty.  1966  (20c).  Available 
from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
DC.  20402. 

Authorizing  Legislation:  Highway  Beau- 
tification Act  of  1965;  PL.  89-285;  79  Stat 
1028;  Sections  131,  136  and  319,  Title  23. 
use  as  amended  by  the  Federal-aid  Highway 
Act  of  1966,  PL.  89-574;  80  Stat  766 

Administering  Agency:  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Roth:   No.  11.6 — Highway  Beautification — 

Landscaping  and  Scenic  Enhancement 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  III  of  Public 
Law  89-285  or  Section  319(b)  of  United  States 
Code  23 — Landscaping  and  scenic  enhance- 
ment. 

Administrator:  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Federal  Highway  Administration, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Nature  of  Program:  Federal-aid  Is  avail- 
able to  a  State  for  landscape  and  roadside 
development  within  the  highway  right-of- 
way  of  the  Federal-aid  systems  and  for  ac- 
quisition of  Interests  in  and  improvements 
of  stripe  of  land  necessary  for  the  restora- 
tion, preservation  and  enhancement  of 
scenic  beauty  adjacent  to  such  highways,  in- 
cluding acquisition  and  development  of  pub- 
licly owned  and  controlled  rest  and  rec- 
reation areas  and  sanitary  and  other  fa- 
cilities within  or  adjacent  to  the  highway 
right-of-way  reasonably  necessary  to  accom- 
modate the  traveling  public,  without  being 
matched    by    the    State. 

Eligibility:  Payment  directly  to  State. 
They  may  then  reimburse  county,  city  or 
other  local  government  if  required  by  State 
law  or  agreement. 

Available  Assistance:  Progress  and  final 
payments  in  cash. 

landing  Use  Restrictions:  Planning,  sur- 
vey, appraisal,  construction. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969 — 
$70,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  Year  1968 — $0; 
Fiscal  Year  1967—964.115,055;  Fiscal  Year 
1966 — $60,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968 — $0;  FY 
1967— «64,1 15,055;     FY    1966 — $57,301,703. 

Average  Assistance:  Landscape — $42,000' 
ProJ.;  Scenic  Easement — $32,400;  Rest 
Area— $47,300  ProJ. 

Post-Grant  Requirements:  Normal  Feder- 
al-aid procedures  are  followed:  review  and 
approval  of  State's  program,  plans,  inspec- 
tion of  construction,  accounts  audited,  etc. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Fred  S.  Farr. 
Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Coordinator.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, 1717  H.  Street,  NW,  Washington, 
DC.  20591.  Telephone  number:  967-3437 
(202). 

Local  Contact:  State  Highway  ConrnUs- 
sioner  of  State  Highway  Director  in  Capital 
City  of  each  State. 

Application  Deadlines:  None — except  June 
30  of  each  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are 
available. 
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Approval /Disapproval  Time:  Normally  less 
than  one  week. 

Related  Progjams:  Section  319(a)  of  this 
same  law  permits  State  to  request  Pederal- 
ald  lor  work  within  highway  right-of-way 
limits  under  nprmal  highway  program  at 
corresponding  pfcy-mtA  share  of  cost. 

Roth:  No.  11.7-|-Hiohwat  Beadtitication — 

CONTWOL  or  JiTNXTAKOS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  n  of  Public 
Law  89-385 — Section  136  United  States 
Code — Contirol  of  Junkyards. 

Administrator)  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation.  Bureau   of  Public  Roads. 

Natiire  of  Pro-am:  The  Congress  hereby 
finds  and  declares  that  the  establishment 
and  use  and  maintenance  of  Junkyards  In 
areas  adjacent  ti  the  Interstate  System  and 
the  primary  systjem  should  be  controlled  In 
order  to  proteco  the  public  Investment  In 
such  highways,  to  promote  the  safety  and 
recreational  value  of  public  travel,  and  to 
preserve  natural]  beauty. 

Eligibility:  St4te  directly  benefits  to  ex- 
tent of  75  perceit  of  cost.  Pinal  beneficiary 
Is  owner  of  Junkyard  In  existence  at  time 
of  passage  of  ActJ 

Available  Assistance:  To  State — cash; 
Through -State,  Jttnkyard  owner  has  premises 
adjacent. -to  Interstate  or  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  scre^ened,  relocated,  removed  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  at  no  cost  to  him. 

Funding    Use    RestrlcUons:     Survey,    ap- 
praisal, screening  or  relocation  of  Junkyard. 
Appropriations]  Sought:     FY     1969 — $10.- 
000.000.  j 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968 — $0; 
Fiscal  year  1961 — 915.000,000;  Fiscal  year 
1966 — $3,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968 — 
•0;  Fiscal  year  1^67 — 86,863,683;  Fiscal  year 
1966— $2,189,785    ' 

Average  Asslsta»ce ;  Screening  $3,875  Junk- 
yard; Removal,  HJelocatlon  $7,330  Junkyard, 
Assistance  Prerequisites:  Junkyard  must 
be  located  wlthia  1.000  feet  of  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  rlghi-of-way  of  the  Interstate 
and  Federal-aid  palmary  system,  visible  from 
the  traveled  way  pf  the  system  and  outside 
of  zoned  industrtia  areas  or  unzoned  areas 
of  similar  character. 

Post-Orant  Reciiilrements :   Normal  Public 
Roads  Federal-aid  procedures  apply — review 
of  design,  inspection  of  construction  or  re- 
moval, inspection  to  insure  continued  main 
te  nance. 

Washington  CoKtact:  Mr.  Pred  S.  Parr, 
Highway  Beautiflcttlon  Coordinator,  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  tT.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 1717  H  Street,  NW,  Washington, 
DC.  20591.  Telephone  number:  967-3437. 
Local  Contact:  | State  Highway  Commls- 
Dlrector  in  Capitol  City 
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Objectives  ot  the  program  are  protection  of 
the  public  Investment  in  such  highways,  pro- 
motion of  the  safety  and  recreational  value 
of  public  travel,  and  the  preservation  of 
natiiral  beauty. 

Eligibility:  Payment  directly  to  State. 
They  may  then  reimburse  the  owner  of  a 
sign  which  has  been  removed,  or  the  owner 
of  the  property  on  which  it  was  located. 

Available  Assistance:  Progress  and  final 
payments  in  cash. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions :  Removal  of  non- 
conforming signs,  and  related  activities. 

Appropriation  Sought:  Fiscal  Tear  1969— 
$6,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968 — $0;  FY 
1967 — $78,500,000  (combined  with  Junkyards 
and  landscaping);  FY  1966 — $10,000,000 
(combined  with  control  of  Junkyards). 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968 — $0'  FY 
1967— $347,739:   FY  1966— $2,169,713. 

Average  Assistance:  Since  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1966  provides  that  non- 
conforming signs  do  not  have  to  be  removed 
until  July  1.  1970.  few  signs  have  been  re- 
moved to  date.  For  this  reason  we  have  little 
experience  on  which  to  base  a  determination 
of  average  costs. 

Post-Orant  Requirements:  Normal  Federal- 
aid  procedures  are  followed;  review  and  ap- 
proval of  State's  program,  plans,  inspection 
of  construction,  accounts  audited,  etc. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Fred  S.  Farr. 
Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Coordinator.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 1717  H  Street,  NW.  Washington, 
DC.  20661;  Telephone  967-3437. 

Local  Contact:  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner or  State  Highway  Director  In  Capitol 
City  of  each  State. 

Application  Deadlines:  None — except  June 
30  of  each  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are 
available. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  Normally  less 
than  one  week. 

Related  Programs:  Control  of  Junkyards 
and  landscaping. 


First,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  purchase  is 
a  prudent  venture,  then  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  and  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  no  fear  of  tax 
losses  in  taking  a  $2,475,000  piece  of  pri- 
vate property  frwn  the  tax  rolls  and  con- 
verting it  into  a  nontaxable  piece  of  pub- 
lic property.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  is 
woefully  short  of  adequate  tax  revenues. 
This  is  especially  borne  out  by  the  cries 
to  the  press  now  emlnating  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  for  a 
commuter  tax  on  citizens  of  other  States 
to  meet  its  expenses.  Much  of  this  de- 
mand for  funds  could  be  met  if  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  would 
practice  economy  in  its  fiscal  affairs  and 
would  stop  removing  valuable  pieces  of 
property  like  Regency  House  from  its 
tax  base. 

Just  as  ridiculous  Is  the  statement  by 
the  executive  director  of  the  authority, 
Mr.  Edward  Arnov,  on  March  6.  1969.  in 
defending  the  removal  of  Regency  Hoase 
from  the  tax  rolls.  He  said : 

The  Authority  does  not  pay  full  property 
taxes  for  any  of  the  developments  it  owns. 
It  is  only  the  Federal  Agency  that  makes  a 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  payment  amounts  to  H  to 
Vi  of  full  city  property  taxes. 


sloner  or  Hlghwa 
of  the  State. 

Application 
each  fiscal  year  fi 
able.  Presently.  J 

Appro  val  /  Dlsappi 


lines:    Normally,   end   of 
which  funds  are  avall- 
ae  30.  1967. 
. . ,  oval        Time :        Average 
elapsed  time  usually  less  than  one  week. 

Related    Prograiis:    None    other    by    this 
agency. 


Roth:   No.  11.8 — I 
CohrmoL  OP 

Authorizing  Stat 


[IGHWAT    BKAUrmCATION — 
OR   AOVBBTISINO 

Jte:  Title  1  of  Public  Law 
8»-286  or  Section  319(b)  of  United  States 
Code  23 — Control  of  Outdoor  Advertising. 

is.  Department  of  Trans- 
[Hlghway  Administration, 
Btireau  of  Public  R^ads. 

Nature  of  Prograi:  Title  1  of  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act  >f  1965  provides  for  con- 
trol  of  outdoor  adv  >rtlslng  In  areas  adjacent 
to  the  Interstate  md  Federal-aid  primary 
system.  Signs  must  be  limited  to  commercial 
and  industrial  zones  and  areas  and  comply 
with  standards  to  se  set  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Indlvldua  I  State  and  the  Secretary. 
Exempt  from  oonGol  are  on-premlse  signs. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JOEL  T.  BROY- 
HILL  SUPPORTS  BILL  TO  REQUIRE 
PRIOR  APPROVAL  OP  THE  ACTTV- 
rriES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  opposition  to  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority,  headed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  purchase 
the  Regency  House  in  Washington.  D.C., 
and  I  urge  speedy  and  favorable  action 
by  the  Congress  on  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  to  require  prior  approval 
by  Congress  of  transactions  between  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority  and 
property  owners  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

As  our  colleagues  know,  the  Regency 
House  is  a  luxury  apartment  building, 
complete  with  swimming  pool  and  un- 
derground garage,  which  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  is  attempting 
to  purchase  for  public  housing.  The  ex- 
planation offered  for  this  purchase  by 
NCHA  Is  that  Regency  House  will  pro- 
vide housing  for  elderly  poor.  In  reality, 
however,  this  purchase  represents  a  so- 
cial-science experiment  designed  to  In- 
tegrate poor  people  into  high-  or  moder- 
ate-income areas.  If  it  is  a  practical  and 
financially  sound  experiment,  it  should 
not  suffer  from  close  examination. 


Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fall  to  see  Mr, 
Amov's  reasoning.  I  know  the  taxpayers 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  do  not  share 
this  sort  of  reasoning.  The  citizens  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  want  neither  a 
commuter  tax  nor  higher  Federal  taxes 
to  make  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes.  I  am 
also    afraid    Mr.    Arnov,    the    Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
their  supporters  at  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  have 
failed  to  recognize  other  revenue  losses 
that  result  from  a  policy  of  moving  out 
taxpayers     from     private     high-rental 
housing   to  accommodate  nontaxpayers 
who  pay  little  or  no  rent.  The  Impact  will 
be  felt  further  when  the  Washington  City 
Revenue  Division  adds  up  its  losses  in 
income,    sales,    license,    gasoline,    and 
other  taxes  from  those  who  will  be  dis- 
located by  conversion  of  the  Regency 
House,  and  other  projects  like  it,  to  public 
housing.  The  fact  that  most  all  of  these 
taxes  will  be  lost  to  the  city  is  borne  out 
by  statements  to  me  that  the  people  to  be 
dislocated  intend  to  move  as  far  away 
from  Washington  as  it  is  possible  to  go. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  just  takes  common- 
sense  to  see  the  full  impact  of  the  loss 
In  tax  revenue.  Income,  and  citizens  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  as  a  result  of  this  policv. 
Apparently   our   social    science    experts 
cannot  appreciate  these  losses,  or  per- 
haps they  just  do  not  care  about  what 
happens  to  the  Federal  City  as  a  result 
of  testing  their  own  pet  theories. 

I  believe  we  all  can  agree,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority should  utilize  sound  financial 
practices  in  the  conduct  of  its  business, 
and  should  be  capable  of  making  sound 
decisions  involving  the  housing  of  the 
low-Income  and  elderiy  poor  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  However,  information 
available  to  me  is  that  the  Authority  is 
$24  million  in  the  red  and  that  Its  fi- 
nancial records  are  in  such  a  state  of  con- 
fusion that  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
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flee   has    trouble    understanding    them,  ing.  The  authority  and  the  Commission-     ^^^^^^^^™^  ^"^^L 

!?ieir  failure  to  operate  the  Authority  on  ers  hold  out  a  few  a  r-cond  tioned  apart-         ?.^9S^^  t^SS^M 

a  financially  proper  basis  lays  all  the  ments.  with  swimming  pools  for  the  aged         DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

operations    of    the    Authority   open    to  and  a  200-car  garage  for  people  who  are         (j^j..  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 

suspiclon  supposedly  too  poor  to  buy  a  car  or  too     mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 

Mr  Speaker  the  District  of  Columbia  old  to  drive,  as  a  big  social-economic  ad-     ^^^    j^^d  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

eovemment  and   the  National  Capital  vancement.  Meanwhile,  millions  of  dol-     marks.) 

Housing  Authority  should  have  adequate  lars  are  going  into  a  few  plush  projects  ^j.  qUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  spokesmen 
long-range  and  annual  plans  for  housing  and  nothing  but  promises  and  studies  are  f^j.  ^^e  District  of  Columbia  government 
low-Income  families  as  well  as  elderly  being  made  to  satisfy  the  real  housing  ^j-e  coming  to  the  Capitol  this  week  for 
poor  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  I  do  not  requirements  of  the  large  families  who  presentation  of  their  fiscal  year  1970  dol- 
believe  there  is  a  comprehensive  and  co-  really  need  It.  This  policy  is  hurting  the  j^r  requirements  for  the  District  of  Co- 
ordinated plan  of  this  nature.  Most  com-  great  majority  of  people  who  are  poor  jumbia  operations.  I  have  had  a  con- 
munities,  cities,  and  States  prepare  and  and  without  adequate  housing.  Congress  siderable  interest  in  providing  every  as- 
submit  plans  of  this  nature  on  a  regular  did  not  appropriate  funds  for  low-in-  sistance  to  strengthen  the  District  gov- 
basls  But  not  the  District  of  Columbia  come  housing  to  be  wasted  in  this  man-  grnment.  including  ample  Federal  con- 
government.  They  just  spring  surprises  ner.  The  intent  of  Congress  was  to  build     tribution. 

on  everyone.  The  poor  do  not  know  what  low-income  housing  for  the  needy.                  jn  Une  with  this  I  am  deeply  disturbed 

is  plarmed  for  them  in  the  way  of  hous-  As  an  excuse  for  not  building  new     at  the  very  serious  financial  losses  to  the 

ing;  the  Congress  does  not  know;  and  housing  for  the  needy  on  land  already     District  of  Columbia  resulting  from  the 

neither  does  the  city  council.  No  wonder  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  the  authority,     failure   of   the   city    administration    to 

things  have  become  such  a  mess  in  Wash-  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Department     build  its  transportation  system.  In  the 

ington.  ot  Housing  and  Urban  Development  hide     last  day  there  has  been  some  encourage- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  author-  behind  a  HUD  regulation  wherein  HUD  ment  reaching  us  through  press  accounts 
ity  for  regulations  on  housing  criteria;  has  interpreted,  from  the  fringes  of  title  reporting  the  Deputy  Mayor's  indlca- 
cost  of  construction  or  acquisition  of  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  that  the  tion  to  the  Senate  Appropriation  Sub- 
housing;  rules  on  tax  revenue  loss  that  law  requires  the  District  of  Columbia  committee  that  the  District  freeway  con- 
can  be  sustained;  and  maximum  and  government  to  buy  or  build  low-income  struction  may  soon  be  underway.  Press 
minimum  features  required  in  low-cost  housing  for  minority  races  in  non-mi-  observers  report  this  could  very  well 
housing.  I  meet  with  confused  answers  nority-impacted  areas.  signal  the  critical  go  ahead  on  transit 
from  the  authority.  Actually,  the  author-  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  law  and  funds  for  the  basic  rapid  transit  system, 
ity  has  no  specific  regulations.  Instead  this  action  on  the  part  of  HUD  does  not  The  combined  losses  of  the  freeway 
it  relies  on  HUD  circulars,  experience  or  build  public  housing.  The  policy  is  self-  and  transit  delays  to  the  citizens  come 
"rule  of  thumb."  The  people  and  Con-  defeating  and  wasteful  of  tax  dollars.  to  over  $150  million  per  year.  As  I  re- 
gress should  demand  that  the  city  gov-  i  might  add  that  I  have  taken  this  mat-  minded  my  colleagues  last  July,  every 
emment  produce  workable,  practicable  ter  up  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  day  of  postponement  in  initiating  con- 
regulations,  not  guesses.  Urban  Development  and  asked  him  to     struction   of   our   mass   transit  system 

Another   matter   of^   importance,   Mr.  modify  his  regulation  so  that  we  can     alone,  because  of  escalated  construction 

Speaker,  is  that  the  authority  should  as  build  some  housing  for  the  poor  people     costs  of  labor,  material  and  land  acquisi- 

a  first  priority  create  new  housing,  not  who  need  it.  However.  I  am  not  supported     tion  is  costing  us  $250,000  daily.  As  time 

purchase  existing  housing.  Its  program  in  this  action,  to  my  knowledge,  by  the     passes  and  the  costs  from  Maryland  and 

to  construct  low-cost,  low-income  hous-  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum-     Virginia  freeways  are  included  this  fig- 

ing  is  woefully  inadequate  to  meet  the  bia.  Apparently  he  is  not  interested  too     ure  could  well  double.  Such  losses  are 

needs  stated  by  the  community.  Some  much  in  straightening  out  this  housing     unconscionable. 

members  of  the  community  have  been  shortage.                                                            These  effects  fall  upon  citizens  and 

hollering  for  10  years  about  the  shortage  Mr.    Speaker,    the    National    Capital     taxpayers       everywhere,       here       and 

of  public  housing  for  the  poor,  destitute  Housing   Authority,   as   it   is   currently     throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  also  a  seri- 

people  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  But,  Mr.  organized  and  operated  under  the  Dis-     ous  regional  problem  and  one  in  which 

Speaker,  while  the  authority's  stated  aim  trict  of  Columbia  Code,  needs  a  drastic     the  city  administration  appears  not  to 

a  few  years  ago  was  to  construct  500  to  overhaul  by  Congress.                                    have  fully  considered  the  regional  ef- 

1  000  units  per  year   their  present  pro-  To  correct  these  many  problems  I  am     fects.  This  was  emphasized  recently  in  a 

gram  has  only  constiiicted  the  following  introducing  a  bill  today  to  arnend  the     letter  from  the  Department  of  Housing 

inw  inrfym*.  hmisins  Mncp  1964-  District  of  Columbia  AUey  Dwelling  Act.     and  Urban  Development  to  the  Wash- 

low  mcome  nousmg  smce  lao*.  ^^^^^  established  public  housing  in  the     ington  Metropolitan  Council  of  Govern- 

Housmg  units  built  and  occupied  pgderal  City,  to  require  certain  prior  ap-     menfs  Transportation  Planning  Board. 

iQfit 441  Proval  of  the  activities  of  the  National     pointing  to  the  failure  of  the  District 

Jgrr  -" " ^0  Capital  Housing  Authority.  My  bill  will     to  meet  the  transportation  planning  re- 

1987  ' ■ "IIIIIII"         0  also  require  the  Authority  to  prepare     quirements  for  regional  planning.  These 

1968  1""III"I"-IIIII"""I""-      753  an  annuEil  comprehensive  plan  describing     requirements  call  for  consultation  with 

1969  (planned) 87  each  of  Its  projects  and  submit  this  plan     other  regional  jurisdictions  before  adop- 

through  the  District  of  Columbia  govern-     tion  of  a  highway  plan. 

6-year  total  „ 1, 745  ment  and  the  President  to  the  Congress.        The  Congress,  as  well  as  all  of  the 

Only  as  late  as  day  before  yesterday  This  bill  will  also  require  the  authority     citizens  of  the  National  Capital  region. 

thP  PVPnitivp  tlirpptor  of  the  authority'  to  prepare  regulations  for  eligibility  for     have  a  great  interest  in  this  matter,  and 

Mr  Arnov  statStef ore  the  pr^  that  housing,  specific  requirements  for  special     Congress  must  maintain  its  vigilance  in 

fJ^™  ^  r  .rftiSi  immJiaL  n^  for  features,  nUes  as  to  costs  per  square  foot     these  vital  affairs. 

?^^^^  i       4  l^    tni^r^o^H     for  such  housing,  and  tax  losses  per-  

5.000  houshig  units  for  the  poor  and  ^^^^^  ^^  acquisition  of  housing.  It  will     ^^^^.,    pon^truction   SAFETY 

needy  in  this  city.  also  require  the  authority  to  give  priority     ^^SJ^aSo?  ISSSS^npf  1?5^ 

The  Housing  Authority  and  the  Re-  to  construction  of  housing  for  low-income         STANDARDS  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

development  Land  Agency  have  the  land  famUies  on  real  property  owned  by  the         (Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois  asked  and 

on  which  to  construct  housing.  But  they  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia     was    given   permission    to    address    the 

use  the  excuse  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  or  its  agencies.  My  bill  will  state  that  the     House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 

luxury  housing  than  build  new  housing  primary  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  promote     his    remarks    and    include    extraneous 

for  low-income  citizens.  This  policy  is  decent  housing,  not  to  achieve  arbitrary     matter.) 

just  making  more  so-called  ghettos  out  racial,    social,    or    economic    balance.        Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 

of  existing  housing.  Frankly,  I  think  the  FinaUy.  the  bUl  will  bring  the  authority     Speaker,  today  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 

poor  people  of  this  city  are  being  hood-  under  adequate  fiscal  controls.                       ate  reference,  the  Federal  Construction 

winked  by  these  social   scientists   and  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  immediate  action     Safety  Standards  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 

hack  politicians  in  charge  of  pubUc  hous-  on  my  bill.                                                      This  legislation  would  establish  a  Con- 
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structlon  Safety  Standards  Board  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  which  would  de- 
velop mlnimiuii  safety  standards  for  the 
construction  industry  and  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  State  construction 
safety  standards  programs. 

The  purpose!  of  this  act  is  to  promote 
the  health  and|  safety  of  all  construction 
workers  in  th^  United  States.  This  re- 
sponsibility woUld  be  charged  to  a  Con- 
struction Safety  Standards  Board  in  the 
Department  of  Labor.  After  making  nec- 
essary Investigations  and  studies,  the 
Board  would  formulate  a  set  of  minimum 
safety  standards  applicable  to  the  con- 
struction industry.  These  standards 
would  be  designed  to  assure  safe  work- 
ing conditions  fbr  employees  at  construc- 
tion sites  wlthiii  any  State. 

The  Board  \tould  also  be  responsible 
for  reviewing  skid  approving  State  pro- 
grams relating  io  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of' these  standards  and  for 
paying  half  th*  cost  of  the  State  pro- 
grams. Any  State  wishing  to  participate 
in,  this  grant  p;-ogram  would  submit  its 
plan  to  the  Board  through  an  appropri- 
ate State  agen(y  along  with  an  assur- 
ance of  compliance  and  adequate  provi- 
sions for  administration  and  enforce- 
ment. Upon  api)roval,  the  Board  would 
agree  to  pay  h4lf  the  cost  of  the  State 
program,  not  inj  excess  of  $1,000,000  for 
any  fiscal  year. 

The  need  for  such  a  program  is  re- 
flected in  the  ^im  statistics:  in  1967, 
20  percent  of  thfe  14,200  industrial  fatal- 
ities and  11  percent  of  the  disabling  in- 
dustries were  ia  the  construction  in- 
dustry. It  is  obvious  that  greater  safety 
protection  must  be  afforded  all  those  en- 
gaged in  constri  ction  work. 

One  of  the  atfvantages  of  this  plan  is 
that  it  would  eitend  this  protection  to 
all  construction  workers,  not  just  those 
engaged  in  Fedejral  contract  work.  It  is 
estimated  that  lome  2  million  workers 
are  not  involved  in  federally  related  con- 
struction work.  Are  their  lives  any  less 
Important  than  [  those  of  men  working 
under  Federal  dontracts?  Is  there  any 
reason  for  givini  them  less  safety  pro- 
tection than  thdse  working  on  Federal 
projects?  It  seemjs  to  me  there  is  no  jus- 
tification whatsoever  for  denying  these  2 
million  workers !  the  protection  which 
some  would  extenld  only  to  those  who  just 
happen  to  be  working  under  a  Federal 
contract.  We  mudt  strive  for  comprehen- 
sive and  unifonh  safety  standards  to 
cover  all  constru<ition  workers. 

A  second  advantage  of  this  plan  is 
that  it  places  th^  major  administrative 
and  enforcement  responsibilities  with  the 
States  which  are  i  in  the  best  position  to 
implement  these  Istandards  at  construc- 
tion sites  within!  their  boundaries.  As 
such,  the  plan  is  ioth  workable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  pk-inciples  of  federalism. 
It  recognizes  the  need  and  advisability 
of  Federal-Statd  cooperation  in  this 
area.  On  the  onje  hand,  the  National 
Board  is  responsible  for  setting  the 
standards,  approving  State  plans  and 
footing  half  the  h^l  for  State  programs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  State  is  respon- 
sible for  seeing  thbt  these  standards  are 
properly  admlnisflered  and  enforced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  lis  in  the  best  interest 
of  construction  sajfety  that  this  measure 


be  enacted  and  I  ask  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  in  securing  Its  passage. 


April  24,  1969 


STUDENT  UNREST 
(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  time  many  of  us  have  shared  a 
concern  over  the  student  unrest  on  our 
campuses.     Disorder     and     disruption 
threaten  to  rip  the  fabric  binding  our 
institutions  of  higher  education.  The  dis- 
turbances have  been  too  widespread  too 
deeply  rooted,  and  far  too  frequent  for  us 
to  ignore.  Despite  our  concern,  the  num- 
ber of  incidents  grows  with  each  passing 
day.  This  morning's  paper  reminds  us 
that  students  seized  buildings  at  George 
Washington   University   and   American 
University.  A  boycott  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Social  Work  continues 
Cornell  remains  in  a  state  of  chaos.  City 
College  of  New  York  was  closed  again  to- 
day in  light  of  nonnegotiable  demands 
presented  by  students. 

As  a  reflection  of  the  concern  of  the 
Congress  and  our  country,  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  problems  of  stu- 
dent unrest.  It  has  been  our  hope  that 
these  hearings  might  shed  some  light  on 
the  problems  confronting  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Out  of  the 
hearings,  and  from  the  disturbances  of 
the  past  year,  one  lesson  is  vividly  clear 
to  me :  We  must  improve  communication 
and  our  capacity  to  accommodate  com- 
peting claims  if  we  are  to  resolve  campus 
disputes.  And  we  must  find  a  way  to  re- 
solve such  disputes  if  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  to  survive. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  improving  commu- 
nication and  facilitating  the  accommoda- 
tion of  competing  claims  that  I  introduce 
today  a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Higher 
Education  Mediation  Service.  This  Serv- 
ice, modeled  on  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  of  the  1930's.  would  make  a 
Federal  mediator  available  to  assist  in 
the  resolution  of  campus  disputes.  I  in- 
troduce this  bill  for  discussion,  fully  cog- 
nizant of  its  controversial  character.  But 
the  current  chaos  has  indicated  to  me  an 
underlying  evolution  toward  a  system  in 
which  students  would  play  a  role.  The 
problem  is  to  reduce  violence  and  the  at- 
tendant property  destruction,  personal 
injury  and  campus  disruption  and  at  the 
same  time  facilitate  the  evolution. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  abundantly 
clear  that  I  do  not  encourage  Federal  in- 
terference in  the  internal  policies  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Never- 
theless the  Federal  Government  has  long 
had  a  very  real  and  substantial  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  functioning  of  Its 
educational  institutions.  Recent  years 
have  witnessed  a  tremendous  expansion 
of  Federal  support  to  universities,  in 
academic  facilities  and  dormitory  con- 
struction, in  teacher  training,  in  re- 
search grants,  and  in  student  financial 
assistance.  Federal  funds  going  to  high- 
er education  have  more  than  doubled  in 
4  years  and  are  now  on  the  order  of  $4 
billion. 


Out  of  the  current  turmoil  have  come 
cries  of  a  breakdown  in  communication 
a  lack  of  understanding,  and  references 
to  a  generation  gap  between  faculty  and 
students  and  administrators  and  stu- 
dents. A  mediation  service  might  assist 
in  bridging  that  gap  and  keeping  the  line 
of  communication  open.  This  is  essential, 
grievances,  left  unattended,  fester  with- 
out remedy  and  now  more  frequently 
find  a  voice  in  destruction  and  disrup- 
tion, rebellion  and  riot.  I  believe  the  need 
is  apparent  for  extrajudicial  techniques 
to  resolve  certain  kinds  of  conflict  situa- 
tions. 

Mediation  is  a  method  uniquely  de- 
signed to  aid  in  the  resolution  of  group 
differences  that  are  not  conducive  to  so- 
lution through  the  dictates  of  law.  While 
a  law  can  set  guidelines,  it  cannot  resolve 
claims  where  the  claims  of  all  parties 
are  legal  and  interests  are  legitimate.  In 
such  circumstances,  resolution  can  only 
be  acceptably  achieved  through  accom- 
modation. 

A  mediator  serves  many  important 
functions  in  this  process  of  accommoda- 
tion. He  facilitates  conununication  be- 
tween the  parties,  transmits  messages 
from  one  party  to  another,  seeks  under- 
standing of  both  positions,  and  generally 
keeps  the  proceedings  functioning.  Par- 
ties to  the  dispute  quite  understandably 
see  the  dispute  from  their  own  point  of 
view.  Robert  Burns  once  asked  for  the 
gift  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 
This  insight  would  be  particularly  useful 
in  the  settling  of  disputes.  But  another 
gift  would  also  be  useful  in  this  process. 
It  is  the  gift  to  see  others  as  they  see 
themselves.  A  mediator  facilitates  this 
mutual  understanding. 

Such  a  formal  grievance  procedure  will 
give  individuals  a  stated  method  of  voic- 
ing complaints,  it  provides  a  method  for 
getting  the  affected  parties  together  in  a 
calm,  problem-solving  atmosphere.  In 
the  process,  the  issues  are  clarified,  cooled 
down,  meaningful  dialog  is  made  pos- 
sible, and  disputants  realize  it  is  not 
necessary  to  create  a  crisis  confrontation 
to  have  their  viewpoint  heard. 

Such  a  service  could  provide  students, 
faculty,  and  administrators  with  the  op- 
portunity to  defuse  explosive  situations, 
to  occasionally  face  parties  with  the  tem- 
pering question,  "What  would  you  do 
about  it  if  you  were  in  my  place?"  and  to 
demonstrate  beyond  any  possible  doubt 
that  problems  can  be  discussed,  debated, 
and  dealt  with  in  nonviolent  fashion. 

The  use  of  the  Service  this  bill  would 
establish  would  be  completely  optional 
and  would  be  used  only  when  settlement 
cannot  otherwise  be  obtained.  Despite  its 
optional  feature.  I  believe  the  very  exist- 
ence would  tend  to  moderate  the  disputes 
on  campus.  All  parties  would  know  that 
others  could  make  application  for  the 
services  of  a  mediator.  In  order  to  fore- 
stall such  applications,  the  universities 
would  be  motivated  to  institute  internal 
procedures  so  as  to  be  informed  of  stu- 
dent and  faculty  concerns  and  to  deal 
with    them.    The    faculty    and    student 
bodies,  both  atomistic  collections  of  in- 
dividuals not  readily  disposed  to  let  any- 
one speak  for  them,  would  be  led  into  a 
minimal  organization.  That  very  organi- 
zation should  tend  to  separate  the  revolu- 
tionary minority  from  the  great  majority 
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who  accept  the  system  but  who  do  have 
honest  grievances.  If  the  majority  feel 
their  grievances  can  be  met  within  the 
system,  they  will  not  be  inclined  to  follow 
the  revolutionaries. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  recog- 
nizes students,  teachers,  and  administra- 
tors as  parties  at  interest.  At  the  request 
of  any  of  these  parties  or  upon  its  own 
motion,  the  Mediation  Service  may  prof- 
fer its  services.  The  faculty  will  be  rep- 
resented by  any  oflScially  designated  bar- 
gaining agent  or  body  or  application  may 
be  made  by  petition  of  25  percent  or  more 
of  the  faculty.  Students  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  elected  student  government 
or  by  petition  signed  by  20  percent  of  the 
enrolled  students. 

Our  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  far  too  important  to  society  for  so- 
ciety to  stand  by  idly  while  they  fall  vic- 
tim to  the  disruptive  tactics  of  a  minority 
of  students  and  faculty.  The  future  of 
society  depends  on  our  educational  in- 
stitutions. It  is  essential  that  our  institu- 
tions be  permitted  to  perform  their  func- 
tion in  an  atmosphere  of  academic  in- 
quiry to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
involved  in  the  learning  process.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  offer  this  bill  for  this 
purpose  of  discussion.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  discussion  will  aid  in  the  resolution 
of  the  difficulties  presently  confronting 
higher  education  and  in  achieving  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  interests 
and  problems  involved. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH 
CORPS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget 
cutters  in  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
done  it  again.  And  again  the  victims  are 
the  youths  of  New  York  City,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Two  weeks  ago  some  1,800  New  York 
City  youths  enrolled  in  Job  Corps  centers 
had  their  hopes  dashed  by  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  to  close  59  of  the  113 
Job  Corps  centers. 

Last  week  the  Department  of  Labor 
announced  that  it  would  provide  funds 
for  less  than  50  percent  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  jobs  requested  by  New 
York  City.  Although  the  city  requested 
S27.2  million  for  summer  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  programs,  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  allocated  only  $10.7  million. 
There  will  be  only  23.900  summer  jobs 
instead  of  50.000  as  requested.  Some 
25.000  out-of -school  teenagers  will  have 
no  summer  employment.  The  result  will 
be  that  the  pressures  and  tensions  which 
have  beset  New  York  City  during  the 
past  several  summers  will  be  further 
aggravated. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram has  in  the  past  provided  a  variety 
of  job  opportiuiities  in  Government  and 
private  industry,  ranging  from  office 
work  to  community  organizing,  with 
some  students  serving  as  tutors  and 
others  £is  recreational  aides.  During  past 
summers  these  jobs  have  done  much  to 
alleviate  pressures  unleashed  by  the  high 


number  of  ghetto  youth  desperately  In 
need  of  employment.  Indeed,  as  the  ten- 
sions and  pressures  in  our  major  urban 
areas  mount,  the  Federal  Government  is 
cutting  back  its  support  of  the  very  pro- 
grams which  are  needed  most  to  alleviate 
those  pressures.  The  Labor  Department 
has  said  that  the  figure  of  $10,775,000 
is  "a  final  one." 

Last  year  the  Johnson  administration 
asked  for  a  $75  million  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  Congress  finally  appropri- 
ated $15  million — too  little,  but  at  least 
New  York  City  received  an  additional 
grant  of  approximately  $1.5  million. 

This  year  the  Nixon  administration  is 
not  even  asking  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. A  spokesman  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  was  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  20  as  saying  that  he 
saw  "no  signs  of  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation from  Congress." 

I  call  u(>on  the  administration  to  ask 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation,  and  to 
fight  for  it,  if  present  appropriations  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  compelling  needs 
of  our  youth  for  summer  jobs. 

Early  in  this  session  of  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  (H.R.  2972)  for  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  It  would  provide  $232  mil- 
lion, bringing  the  fiscal  year  1969  appro- 
priation to  the  full  authorization. 

I  urge  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  bring  this  bill  to  the  fioor.  Congress 
must  recognize  its  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide funds  urgently  needed  for  this  and 
other  related  Federal  projects  in  order 
that  these  programs  can  achieve  their 
maximum  potential  effectiveness.  If 
Congress  appropriates  additional  funds, 
then  the  administration  will  have  no 
excuse  for  failing  to  provide  adequate 
support  to  critical  summer  employment 
programs  such  as  the  one  now  threatened 
in  New  York  City. 

In  order  to  alleviate  tensions  this 
summer  and  to  create  additional  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  its  poorer  citi- 
zens. New  York  City  this  year  sought  a 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  allocation 
of  $27.2  million  to  provide  jobs  for  50,000 
teenagers  for  9  weeks  of  the  siunmer. 
With  the  $10.7  miUion  it  has  received 
from  the  Federal  Government  the  city 
will  now  be  able  to  provide  only  23,900 
jobs — less  than  half  those  sought  by  the 
Human  Resources  Administration.  These 
jobs  are  for  10  weeks  of  employment,  and 
average  26  hours  per  week.  This  contrasts 
with  the  1968  summer  program,  which 
employed  some  46,000  youths  at  its  peak 
and  averaged  about  40,000  per  week  dur- 
ing the  9  weeks  of  its  operation. 

It  is  also  dismaying  that  New  York  City 
has  not  allocated  any  of  its  own  funds 
for  the  summer  program.  In  the  summer 
of  1968  the  city  contributed  $5  milion 
which  was  added  to  the  $11.7  million  in 
Federal  funds  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

However,  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
must  recognize  that  severe  budgetary 
strains  are  making  it  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  urban  governments  to  meet  all  of 
their  multiple  needs,  and  that  Federal 
support  must,  as  a  consequence,  be  dra- 
matically increased  if  even  the  most  basic 
needs  of  our  urban  centers  are  to  be  met. 


In  view  of  the  tight  squeeze  on  both 
local  and  State  funds  in  New  York  this 
year,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  should  have  reduced  its 
support  from  last  year.  If  summer  dis- 
orders are  to  be  prevented  and,  funda- 
mentally, a  start  made  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  cities,  it  is  imperative  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  reconsider  its  deci- 
sion and  that  it  provide  New  York  and 
other  cities  with  the  necessary  funds  to 
expand — not  contract — summer  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  urban  youth. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders made  it  clear  that  inadequate 
employment  opportunities  in  the  major 
urban  areas  of  our  country  constitute  a 
primary  cause  of  the  disorders  which 
have  begun  to  take  on  the  character  of 
an  annual  event  in  our  cities.  Subsequent 
investigations,  including  last  month's  re- 
port by  the  National  Urban  Coalition,  on 
the  lack  of  progress  since  the  issuance 
of  the  Kerner  Commission  report  confirm 
that  unemployment  remains  a  critical 
cause  of  urban  tensions. 

If  Congress  now  fails  to  heed  that  ad- 
vice, it  should  at  least  understand  that 
pious  condemnations  of  lawlessness  and 
rioting  will  not  conceal  the  fundamental 
fact  that  it  is  Congress  itself,  as  well  as 
the  executive  branch,  which  must  bear 
responsibility  for  the  steady  deterioration 
of  our  urban  communities.  For  self-right- 
eous calls  for  law  and  order  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  bankrupt  substitute  for  a 
national  policy  that  is  truly  committed  to 
the  eradication  of  the  causes  of  poverty 
and  despair  in  our  society. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON   AND   THE   WAR 
ON  ORGANIZED  CRIME 

<Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon  has  commit- 
ted his  administration  to  a  concerted 
and  positive  effort  to  reduce,  and  hope- 
fully eliminate,  the  influence  of  orga- 
nized crime  in  this  country.  His  pro- 
posals are  sound  and  deserve  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  every  American. 

Much  of  the  present  concern  with 
crime  focuses  superficially  on  disorders 
in  our  cities.  Time  and  again  we  are  in- 
undated with  reams  of  statistics  about 
the  increase  of  crime  on  our  streets, 
about  the  tremendous  cost  to  the  Nation 
in  lives  and  resources  incurred  by  the 
ever-rising  rate  of  criminal  activity.  But. 
we  have  frequently  been  guilty  of  emo- 
tionally discussing  the  symptoms  of  the 
problem  rather  than  conducting  rational 
inquiries  into  the  causes  of  crime. 

All  too  often  we  have  ignored  the  basic 
resource  which  permits  this  situation  to 
continue;  all  too  often  we  have  failed  to 
make  the  connection  between  the  in- 
creasing crime  rate,  and  the  most  per- 
vasive aspect  of  crime  in  this  country — 
organized  crime.  Without  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  Cosa  Nostra  "families," 
without  their  willingness  to  exploit  hu- 
man misery  for  profit,  without  the  com- 
plicity of  millions  of  citizens,  organized 
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crime  could  tiot  drain  from  $20  to  $50 
billion  a  year  from  our  economy. 

I  am  indeeri  heartened  by  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  yesterday  and  his  pack- 
age of  proposals  for  attacking  this  prob- 
lem. I  think  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  we  could  tolerate  the  evil 
and  the  human  deprivation  which  orga- 
nized crime  encourages.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  whan  we  can  no  longer  permit 
the  resources  of  this  great  Nation  to  be 
funneled  into  the  pockets  of  a  handful 
of  societal  parasites.  We  can  no  longer 
quietly  acquiesce  in  the  corruption  of 
public  official^,  in  the  destruction  and  in- 
filtration of  lagltimate  businesses,  in  the 
unwitting  duplicity  of  citizens  who  place 
illegal  bets,  ih  the  exploitation  of  our 
urban  poor  by  individuals  who  deal  in 
human  miser]^. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  have 
put  together  a  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative package  which  is  aimed  at  elim- 
inating the  qiost  dangerous  and  per- 
vasive aspect  of  crime  in  this  country. 
They,  gj-e  to  b*  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts find  glveii  every  measure  of  support 
necessary  to  leisure  that  their  endeavor 
is  a  successful  pne. 
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tant  to  stockholders,  that  Involvement  of 
business  in  community  problems  is  a 
sound  long-term  Investment  for  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  other 
thought-provoking  suggestions  in  this 
speech  and  I  commend  It  to  my  col- 
leagues' reading: 

Men  To  Match  th«  Mountains — 1969 


SOCIAL    PROBLEMS    FACING    OUR 
I   CITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QtnE)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social 
problems  facinR  our  cities  are  immense. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  reiterate  the 
statistics  on  cofets  of  urban  needs  in  the 
fields  of  housii^,  education,  mass  trans- 
portation, and  others.  The  needs  are 
staggering. 

The  Nixon  acjministration  has  been  as- 
sessing our  national  needs,  the  resources 
available,  and  the  most  effective  means 
of  channeling  I  these  resources  toward 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  President 
Nixon  has  indic^ated  he  believes  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  and  must  play  a 
much  larger  role  in  creating  job  oppor- 
tunities for  underskilled  persons  and  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  He  has  suggested 
tax  credits  as  an  incentive  to  bring  the 
managerial  skills  of  private  entrepre- 
neurs to  work  in  these  social  problems. 
Whether  the  Congress  will  approve  this 
approach  will  b^  determined  in  the  com- 
ing months.       I 

The  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Cemmerce  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  before  the  Detroit  Eco- 
nomic Club  a4d  the  Greater  Detroit 
Chamber  of  Coitmerce  on  March  17.  laid 
out  the  challengje  to  business  to  enter  the 
social  arena  atad  lend  the  problem- 
of  private  enterprise  to 
Arch  N.  Booth  referred 

cooperative  effort  put 

forth  by  Ameridan  business  to  put  man 
into  orbit  around  the  moon.  He  suggests 
that  the  same  ^ectacular  results  could 
be  obtained  in  the  solution  of  urban 
problems  if  we  sjrstematically  committed 
the  necessary  l)uman  and  natural  re- 
sources to  this  Effort. 

Another  very  ^gniflcant  point  made  by 
Mr.  Booth  was  a|  realization  that  the  so- 
lution of  our  uifean  problems  Is  Impor- 


solving  capacity 
government.  Mr 
to  the  massive 


(By  Arch  N.  Booth) 

Everyone,  sooner  or-  later,  develops  his  own 
personal  phlloeophy. 

And  everyone,  I  suppose,  somewhere  along 
the  way,  comes  by  some  favorite  words  which 
support  his  particular  philosophy — and  turn 
on  the  Inspiration  for  him,  and  light  up 
thought*  In  his  mind  which  somehow 
strengthen  hUn.  It's  a  little  more  than  mere 
motivation. 

Today,  I  want  to  use  some  words  which 
have  become  favorites  of  mine,  to  serve  as 
the  theme  for  what  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
aboiTt. 

These  words  may  be  familiar  to  you.  They 
were  written  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Samuel 
Poss.  back  in  the  days  when  the  pioneers  of 
America  were  moving  westward  across  this 
country.  The  words  are  these: 

"Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains. 
Bring  me  men  to  match  my  plains; 
Men  with  empires  in  their  purpose 
And  new  eras  In  their  brains." 

I  hope  that  idea  appeals  to  you:  having 
men  to  match  the  mountains — with  new  eras 
in  their  brains. 

I  am  recalling  these  stirring  words  to  your 
mind  today  for  two  reasons: 

First,  because  they  reflect  the  spirit  of 
imagination  and  of  determination  which  has 
always  been  the  best  constructive  attitude  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country  in  every  period 
of  progress  and  accomplishment  In  our  his- 
tory; and 

Second,  because  these  words — "men  to 
match  the  mountains" — are,  I  am  sure,  more 
pertinent  right  now  than  ever  before. 

They  describe  exactly  what  we  need  In 
1969. 

We.  as  businessmen,  are  today.  In  a  new 
era. 

We  face  new  challenges. 
We  arent  using  covered  wagons.  We  have 
Jet  airliners.   We  have  supermarkets,   com- 
puters, automation. 

But  we  are  pioneers,  nonetheless. 
We  are  being  called  upon  to  enter  into 
new  dimensions  of  activity — to  set  new  goals 
—to  develop  new  flexibility,  which  may  not 
be  too  easy)— and  to  persist  with  a  new 
sense  of  determination  and  accountability. 
We  are  confronted  by  a  whole  new  range 
of  mountains:  mountains  of  problems — 
mountains  of  opportunity. 

And — we  need  to  be  able  to  make  our- 
selves able  to  "match  those  mountains." 

Let  us  take  a  sharp,  realistic  look  at  to- 
day's situation. 
What  do  we  see? 

Well,  we  see  a  dynamic  economy,  and  a 
high  rate  of  employment — which  Is  good. 

At  the  same  time,  we  see  the  cities  of 
America  beset  by  massive  economic  and  so- 
cial problems,  human  problems — which  Is  not 
so  good. 

And  this  la  principally  what  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  about  ...  the  problems  of  the 
cities,  and  what  businessmen  can  do,  are  do- 
ing, and  should  do.  to  meet  these  problems 

and  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportiuiltles 
which  grow  out  of  these  problems. 

The  problems  of  the  cities  affect  the  enUre 
nation. 

They  are.  In  fact,  a  part  of  a  revolution 
which  Is  changing  the  norms,  the  stcmdards 
— and  the  quality — of  our  way  of  life. 

The  government  U  committed,  irrevocably 
committed— by  the  force  of  public  opinion— 
to  try  to  rid  the  country  of  its  urban  prob- 
lems. 


ThU  Is  the  same  a«  It  has  been  for  som- 
time  now. 

There  Is,  however,  something  new  and  dif. 
ferent  In  the  picture. 

It's  a  new  day. 

As  you  Tiger  fans  would  perhaps  say 
about  it,  "It's  a  new  ball  game." 

Whafs  different  about  it  is:  the  attitude 
of  the  Administration  toward  business  and 
Industry. 

For  the  flrst  time  In  36  years,  government 
officials  are  turning  to  private  enterprise— 
and  are  inviting  private  enterprise  to  play  a 
major  role  In  the  solution  of  the  nation's 
economic  and  social  problems. 

This  new  attitude  can  be  felt — at  least  I 
can  feel  it  from  where  I  work  In  Washington 

For  quite  a  few  years  now,  I  have  been  a 
neighbor  to  the  White  House. 

My  office  window  looks  out  over  Lafayette 
Park — and  the  front  of  the  White  House  is 
in  full  view  a  block  away. 

I  have  watched  this  neighborhood  become 
the  focal  point  for  the  hurly-burly  of  war 
and  peace,  recession  and  boom,  pomp  and 
tragedy — and,  more  recently,  the  protest 
demonstrations  of  certain  elements  of  our 
society. 

I  have  become  accustomed  to  political 
changes. 

Many  times  in  the  past,  I  have  been  able 
to  guess  fairly  accurately  what  new  and 
daring  pronouncements  might  be  forthcom- 
ing from  our  eminent  neighbor. 

But.  right  now.  It  Is  not  easy  to  make 
predictions. 

The  wheels  are  turning,  but  what  I  see 
Is  a  process  of  calm  deliberation  setting  in. 
Instead  of  showmanship.  Impulsiveness, 
salesmanship,  razzle-dazzle  and  catchy 
rhetoric,  the  accent  Is  on  good,  6olld  home- 
work. 

There  is  a  deliberate  pace  In  the  White 
House — and    the   occupant   Is   described   as 
"cool — meticulous — competent." 
Research  is  going  on  at  greater  depth. 
Task  forces  are  turning  In  reports. 
There  seems  to  be  a  reaching  out  for  the 
possible.  Instead  of  a  groping  for  the  spec- 
tacular. 

Teams  of  competent  individuals — not  just 
teams  of  polltlcos —  but  teams  of  knowledge- 
able leaders,  are  being  brought  together  to 
administer  government  departments. 

And — through  It  all,  comes  clearly  the  note 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  does  not  want 
to  go  it  alone  in  facing  up  to  today's  urban 
problems,  but  wants  the  help  and  coopera- 
tion of  business  in  new  working  partner- 
ships. 
The  central  question,  then,  is: 
How  can  a  corporation  help  remove  the 
causes  of  the  problems  of  the  cities?  These 
are  people-problems — normally  called,  "so- 
cial"— or  "socio-economic"  problems  and 
considered  the  responsibility  of  government. 
How  can  the  strength  of  business,  and  the 
full  strength  of  our  voluntary  system  or  or- 
ganized effort  be  mustered  to  work  with  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  urban  crisis  from 
demolishing  the  structure  of  the  American 
community? 

The  problems  are  as  numerous  as  they  are 
severe. 

It  is  easy  to  overgenerallze  about  what  can 
be  done. 

But  in  many  areas,  there  are  already  en- 
couraging stories  of  results  of  the  pioneer- 
ing action  which  business  Arms — through 
the  spending  of  their  own  talent  and 
money— have  already  taken  to  help  solve 
urban  problems.  Here  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples : 

During  this  past  summer  alone  emplov- 
ers,  cooperating  with  the  National  Alliance 
for  Businessmen,  recruited,  trained  and 
placed   146,000  hard-core  unemployed. 

In  housing — the  insurance  industry  has 
pledged  a  billion  dollars  for  developments 
In  deprived  areas. 

In  very  low  cost  housing — the  prefabri- 
cated home  manufacturers  have  developed 
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units  for  sale  or  rent — and  have  negotiated 
adjuBtments  In  union  practices,  and  In  the 
supporting  roles  of  city  government,  to  make 
this  housing  available. 

In  air  pollution — the  automotive  and  pe- 
troleum Industries  are  spending  millions  of 
dollars  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  problems. 

I  could  give  you  many  other  examples  of 
this  sort.  They  Indicate  one  thing,  namely, 
that  the  process  of  solving  socio-economic 
problems — and  of  remaking  our  cities — rep- 
resents a  new  area  of  activity  for  business, 
but  that  it  can  be  done — and  It  must  become 
a  normal  part  of  business  operations. 

To  help  pioneer  this  new  approach,  the 
Katlonal  Chamber  has  recently  researcned 
and  published  case  studies  of  successful  proj- 
ects carried  out  by  business  (many  times 
with  government  cooperation)  to  solve  the 
people-problems  of  the  cities.  Such  projects 
as: 

Hard-core  job  training. 

Housing  for  low-income  families. 

Summer  youth  employment. 

Entrepreneurship  in  ghetto  areas. 

Jobs  and  advancement  for  minorities  .  .  . 
and  so  on. 

These  case  studies  are  blueprints  of  plan- 
ning and  action.  They  show  the  action  taken, 
the  mistakes,  the  successes  and  the  outcome. 

One  of  these  case  studies,  incidentally,  is 
about  a  project  here  In  Detroit: 

The  story  of  collaboration  by  business  with 
public  education — to  make  high  school  edu- 
cation more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents In  the  inner  city. 

These  new  areas  of  action  for  business 
managers  call  for  new  insights  and  reori- 
ented skills. 

To  help  meet  this  need,  the  National 
Chamber — using  special  methods  developed 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration of  Harvard  University — has 
launched  a  program  of  Urban  Leadership 
Workshops. 

These  Workshops  are  designed  to  train 
businessmen  and  others  to  adapt  their  skills 
and  to  develop  new  capabilities  to  enable 
them  to  do  things  they  were  not  trained 
to  do: 

To  identify  and  analyze  the  problems  of 
their  community; 

To  determine  the  causes  of  the  problems; 

To  establish  priorities; 

To  set  up  a  plan  of  action,  and 

To  mobilize  the  total  resources  of  the 
community — the  combined  efforts  of  all  the 
Important  groups  and  organizations  In  the 
area,  public  and  private. 

These  Urban  Leadership  Workshops  have 
been  completely  tested — and  we  Intend  to 
conduct  60  of  them  In  principal  cities,  and 
thus  to  cover  the  major  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  country. 

These  Workshops  tie  in  with  the  basic 
process  which  the  National  Chamber  has  de- 
veloped for  dealing  with  urban  problems — 
and  which  Is  called  "Forward  Thrvist." 

This  Is  not  a  fixed  program.  Rather,  it  Is 
a  technique — a  strategic  approach  to  commu- 
nity problem-solving. 

It  is  a  process  by  which  the  leadership  of 
a  community  can  bring  to  bear  on  speclflc 
local  problems,  the  coordinated  thinking,  ex- 
perience and  action  of  all  voluntary  and  gov- 
ernmental groups. 

It  was  developed  over  a  10-year  period.  In 
cooperation  with  many  state  and  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce. 

And  It  has  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  a  good  many  national  organizations,  such 
as  these — to  mention  a  few  of  them: 

The  National  League  of  Cities. 

The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

The  National  Municipal  League. 

The  International  City  Managers  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Urban  League. 

There  are  program  guidelines  and  manuals 
and  a  full  set  of  tools  ready  for  use.  They 


are   not   a   pat   formula,   but   they  provide 
valuable  ideas  about  how  to  get  action. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  new  bold  approach. 
Believing  there  Is  widespread  need  for  In- 
formation— need  for  action — need  for  coop- 
eration between  the  Nixon  Administration 
and  businessmen  everywhere — we  decided  to 
"shoot  for  the  Moon,"  so  to  speak. 

On  March  26,  we're  going  to  hold  the  most 
gigantic  "town-hall"  type  of  discussion  ever 
staged  In  America. 

On  that  day— March  26 — the  National 
Chamber  will  conduct  a  closed-circuit  tele- 
cast from  Washington,  DC.  to  26  receiving 
cities — including  Detroit,  of  course. 

The  members  of  President  Nixon's  Admin- 
istration— including  Cabinet  and  the  new 
Urban  Affairs  Council — will  discuss  plans  and 
programs  which  deal  with  today's  problems 
of  the  cities. 

This  will  be  a  "live"  meeting,  with  full- 
color  video,  and  a  two-way  audio  hookup  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  26  receiving  cities. 

The  telecast  will  reach  more  than  25,000 
people — from  2,000  cities  and  towns — repre- 
senting 4,000  voluntary  action  organizations. 

This  will  not  be  a  "show,"  or  a  "presenta- 
tion"— it  will  be  a  two-way  discussion — in- 
volving local  leaders  and  Washington  offi- 
cials— talking  about  crime  In  the  streets,  wel- 
fare problems,  manpower  training,  housing, 
health  care,  and  the  role  of  voluntary  action. 

This  exchange  of  questions  and  answers — 
in  the  unprecedented  conference  In  which 
you  can  participate  without  having  to  leave 
your  home  city — will  provide  the  rallying 
point  that  we  need. 

What  else  do  we  need?  We  need  morale! 

Surely,  every  person  In  this  room  must  be 
filled  with  a  deep  concern  about  the  severity 
of  today's  problems — and  the  threat  of  these 
problems  to  America's  future. 

As  I  go  about  my  work,  and  as  I  talk  with 
people  from  all  over  the  U.S. — and  as  I  read 
some  of  the  significant  studies  and  reports 
that  are  being  made — the  thought  keeps 
nagging  me  that  the  situation  Is  almost  out 
of  control. 

The  message  I  get  from  some  of  the  urban 
experts  Is  plain  and  stark.  We  are  told  that, 
"We  are  strangling  ourselves  with  numer- 
ous uncoordinated  public  and  private  efforts. 
These  are  doubly  ineffective,  because  so  few 
people  have  grasped  either  the  Immensity  or 
the  severity  of  the  problems." 

We  are  told  that,  "The  quality  of  life  Itself 
is  In  serious  danger." 

That.  "Giant  population  clusters  have  al- 
ready become  unmanageable,  and  that  future 
growth  projections  are  little  short  of  omi- 
nous." 

That,  "The  nation  Is  on  a  collision  course 
with  stark  destiny." 

That,  "Failure  to  embark  on  a  wholly  new 
dimension  of  leadership  Is  the  equivalent  of 
national  chaos." 

In  the  face  of  all  of  this  disheartening  dis- 
cussion, we  need  to  build  our  morale. 

With  all  of  our  resources  of  leadership  at 
hand,  we  cannot,  of  course,  afford  to  lose 
hopie. 

But  what  lies  ahead  Is  a  gigantic  task  of 
Improving  society  Itself — improving  our  own 
man-made  environment — and  improving  the 
social  and  spiritual  quality  of  life  itself. 

If  we  saw  "the  crisis  of  the  cities"  In  that 
positive  light,  we  could  deal  with  it  more 
effectively.  It  would  Improve  our  morale. 

We  must  not  let  ourselves  come  to  think 
of  our  communities  as  a  mass  of  failure.  This 
would  undermine  the  forward  drive  of  all 
who  are  working  toward  improvement. 

For  a  community  to  make  truly  effective 
use  of  its  potential  energy  and  resources,  it 
must  be  motivated  by  a  positive  vision — it 
must  think  well  of  itself — it  must  have  the 
high  morale  that  comes  with  success  and  the 
prospects  of  greater  success.  So  we  need  to 
emphasize  the  positive  approach. 

Then,  too,  business  management  men  will 
need  some  new  guidelines  for  action. 


The  new  factor  In  the  picture  Is  that  busi- 
ness today  is  being  invited  by  government  to 
cooperate  fully — to  become  Involved  on  a 
large  scale,  to  assume  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability for  the  solution  of  social  and 
economic  problems  of  disadvantaged  people. 
So,  for  this  new  role,  we  need  guidelines. 

The  role  of  business  is  a  reasonably  nor- 
mal one — it  is  simply  a  role  of  leadership — 
of  analysis  and  organizing  and  management. 

But,  this  Is  different  from  the  normal  role 
of  organizing  capital  and  manpower  to  manu- 
facture and  distribute  and  finance  goods  and 
services. 

It  Is  different  from  serving  on  committees 
working  toward  community  growth  and  im- 
provement. 

It  is  different  from  electing  individuals  to 
public  office,  turning  the  government  over  to 
them — and  hoping  for  the  best. 

Today,  leadership  means  being  concerned 
enough  to  be  committed  to  help  take  charge 
of  the  situation — and  particularly,  to  help 
take  charge  of  the  things  for  which,  nor- 
mally, we  have  not  had  resf>onslblUty. 

Leadership  means  Involvement  and 
commitment. 

Leadership  means  vigilance. 

It  means  learning  a  vast  amount  that  most 
of  us  hadn't  thought  we  wanted  or  needed  to 
know. 

As  business  moves  to  accept  the  new  chal- 
lenges— and  to  accept  the  new  opportunities 
of  our  times — by  cooperating  with  govern- 
ment— business  is,  in  reality,  adding  a  new 
dimension  to  its  functions — is  moving  into 
new,  untried  relationships  and  is  engaging  in 
a  strange  sort  of  "courtship  dance"  with 
government. 

And,  when  you  come  right  down  to  It,  It 
is  pretty  much  of  an  improvised  effort. 

It  Is  a  performance  vrtthout  ground  rules, 
and  without  fundamental  agreements  as  to 
policy — and  even  without  helpful  theory — to 
govern  immediate  reactions,  and  long-range 
consequences. 

And  we  have  the  right  to  wonder  how  this 
new  trend  will  affect  private  enterprise — and 
what  sort  of  changes  this  trend  might  bring 
about  in  our  way  of  doing  things,  and  In 
society  as  a  whole. 

For  example,  will  the  government  slow 
down  its  rate  of  growth  as  it  unloads  some  of 
its  responsibilities  on  to  business? 

Will  corporations  grow  larger? 

Will  the  business  community  have  more 
say  in  the  formulation  of  national  policies? 

At  any  rate,  we  definitely  are  In  a  new  era 
for  private  enterprlse^and  business  is  ac- 
cepting a  new  resfwnslblllty  lor  the  well- 
being  of  society,  as  well  as  for  its  own  well- 
being. 

What  about  it? 

Many  questions  are  raised. 

I  make  no  pretense  to  knowing  all  the 
answers. 

Out  of  my  experience  In  organization  work, 
however,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  sugges- 
tions. 

First  of  all,  businessmen  must  work  harder. 
I  believe,  at  the  Job  erf  understanding  the 
governmental  process — and  at  the  Job  of 
participating  in  government. 

This  does  not  mean  lobbying. 

It  does  not  mean  knowing  how  to  "open 
doors"  in  government  departments  and 
agencies,  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  in  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Basically,  it  means  understanding  the  Is- 
sues with  which  the  government  Is  dealing. 

More  than  that,  it  means  understanding 
how  the  government  works — and  under- 
standing the  government's  problems  and 
frustrations  from  the  government's  own 
point  of  view. 

It  means,  above  all  else,  earning  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  men  and  women, 
at  all  levels,  who  are  the  government. 

Second,  the  business  community  must  be 
positive  and  constructive  In  all  its  relation- 
ships with  government. 
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I  am  sure  t^e  progrewlve  buslnesB  leader 
concerned  a^xxt  today's  vital  problems  will 
°         *  """       Opportunity  to  offer  construc- 
and    seek    constructive    co 
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accept  every 
tlve    ptropoeal 
oj>eratlon. 

I  am  equ&lfcr  sure  he  will  take  exception 
to  governmenjt  proposals  if  necessary— but 
he  will  be  moderate  in  statement  and  will 
offer  constructive  alternatives,  and  will  not 
automatically  I  reject  government  proposals 
Just  because  tiey  are  government  proposals 

This  Is  the  day  and  Ume  to  narrow  the 
areas  of  dlsagteement  and  to  be  positive  in 
relationships  vlth  government  officials— to 
win  confldenc<   in  business  Integrity 

Third,  to  be  s  uccessf  ul  in  working  with  gov- 
ernment, we  irtll  have  to  be  successful  in 
politics. 
,         This  does  not  mean  that  you  need  to  run 
for  public  office. 

It  means— b«  active  and  useful  In  the  polit- 
ical party  of  yo  ir  choice. 

n^l^.^rtt"*"*"^"*  *   ■■**'   P»"   *n   selecting, 
nominating  and  electing  qualified  candidates 
to  public  office. 
It   means— c.n  tribute   of   your   time   and 

^ctl^lTs.'*'''  ''^"""'"'  ""'^  '"^  ^^«  ««"-«! 
To  work  hard  enough  in  politics  to  be  suc- 

cessfu  in  poliucs,  will  call  for  substantial 
-commitments  o  ■  thought  and  time  and  effort 
-But  o«r  business  is  at  stake,  and  the  future 

of  the  country  Is  at  stake.  You  can't  afford 

not  to  work  on  that  basis. 
Then— after    ,out  candidates   are   elected 

the  way  to  help  them  be  successful  is  to  keep 

n  touch  with  ihem.  visit  with  them  about 

them  P"'*''^'"^'    ^^    working    partners    with 

r,«m. '"''J^'.**  ii— learn  to  be  successful  in 
politics.  This  Is  certainly  the  foundation  for 
understanding  ;he  governmental  viewpoint 
thl  8  constructive    working   relatlon- 

And  now— tuinlng  strictly  to  the  manage- 
nient  and  opera  ion  of  your  own  buslness^ln 
tS  do"'''^  ei-a-y^u  have  an  educational  Job 

It's  public  relktlons  work.  It  Is  this- 
rJ'^  fost  InstiLices.  It  Is  necessary  to  edu- 

m^ilT^"'''^''  ^""^  '^«  investoent  com- 
munity to  understand  and  accept  the  fact 
n^J  ^^«  »f  ^ol'ej'ient  of  business  in  commu- 

mfnt^J^^b^^L^  ""''^-  '°'^«-^-  ^-- 
tenpj"Lrh?^r.irrem"„^a"  --^  ^ 

^rf^it  '^  ''^"^^^y  °^  ^^^^  Stockhold- 
ers get  very  angrr.  "^wiu 

«^*>!"^,h''°''.  ^'  *°  estimated  24  mllUon 
stockholders  in  America 

fo^th.fr^^''°!'*""  ^^"^  *  '^^y  of  Pressing 
for  their  own  li^erests. 

Militant    stockholders    argue    that    their 

^"^^n^^K  ^^"^  '°  '^K^^  ^°  ^"«ln  earnings 
to  contribute  touard  the  solution  of  pubUc 

^^.T^T"''*  ''**  '»*«  companies  should 
permit  the  stock;  lolders.  who  are  the  right- 
ful owners,  to  ceclde  for  themselves  how 
their  money  should  be  spent.  They  have  a 
proflti^"''  "  '^"  "^  ^"^^  ^  "»«  cost-^ut 
Cto  the  other  hmd.  when  managers  try  to 
work  out  profit-making  agreements  m  their 
efforts   to  solve  community  problems,   they 

wrath  of  citizens,  civic  leaders  and  politi- 
cians with  accusal  ion  that  the  business  firms 
^.H  K  ^^  heartless  and  money-grubbing- 
and  have  no  resi^ct  for  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

flcS  wa^'°*"  °'  ''"*  ""  ''«'^*'  '"^  *  «"P«'- 
A    continuous    educational    campaign    is 

11^^  f"^  '^*4  *"*««  'T'^e  public,  and 
stockholders  In  particular,  increasingly  are 
endorsing  an  active  leadership  role  by  busi- 
ness  in   areas   traditionally   considered   the 


province  of  government.  That's  a  favorable 
opinion  climate. 

Next — and  this  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
much— no  matter  how  involved  businessmen 
become  In  solving  the  problems  of  the  clUes 
businessmen  must  continue  to  be  totally 
committed  to  the  profit  principle. 

The  business  corporation  exists  to  earn  a 
profit.  That's  good  because  profit  is  a  yard- 
stick for  efficiency— and  a  goal  to  moUvatlon. 

Once  we  understand  this,  we  are  then  in  a 
position  to  establish  ground  rules  which  al- 
low for  a  profit  incentive.  Then  we  will  have 
self-generating,  self-renewing  motivation. 

Government  and  business  leaders  are 
studying  possible  new  ways  for  gettting  cor- 
poraUons  more  fully  Involved.  Among  the 
Ideas  under  discussion  are: 

Tax  incentives;  broadened  use  of  the  In- 
surance principle  to  cover  higher  risks:  ar- 
rangements for  relaxing  anti-trust  regula- 
tions: use  of  more  public-private  corpora- 
tions such  as  COMSAT. 

Cooperation  of  this  sort  should  be  stepped 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  this  new 
era  of  public-problem  solving— and  of  pre- 
serving the  incentive  system— calls  for  the 
Involvement  and  commitment  of  all  busi- 
nessmen and  corporations,  not  Just  some  of 
them. 

Most  businessmen  believe  strongly  In  the 

old  adage,  "Mind  your  own  business" but 

every  business  firm,  large  and  small,  must 
recognize  that  its  own  special  world  cannot 
fiourish.  if  the  human  problems  of  our  day 
are  not  solved— and  if  the  structure  of  society 
in  America  is  permitted  to  decay  and 
crumble. 

In  all  of  this.  If  we  are  to  adequately  re- 
spond to  President  Nixon's  Inaugural  call  to 
"enlist  the  legions  of  the  concerned  and  com- 
mitted," we  must  make  maximum  use  of  the 
ability  of  businessmen  to  get  things  done 
through  organized  effort. 

The  challenge  which  today  faces  the  busi- 
ness community— and  which  the  business 
community  is  accepting— calls  for  "men  to 
matoh  the  mountains." 

But,  as  our  common  sense  tells  us.  it  Is  far 
too  big  a  challenge  for  any  individual  or 
corporation  to  try  to  face  up  to  alone. 

Fortiinately.  the  business  community  al- 
ready has  all  the  organizational  structure  It 
needs  for  effective  united  action. 

Our  cue  Is  to  make  maximum  use  of  thU 
machinery— covering  every  Industry  and 
every  city  and  town  in  the  Country— and  to 
use  the  ability  of  businessmen  to  get  things 
done  by  voluntarily  working  together— and 
by  working  with  other  groups  in  our  society 
and  with  government,  local,  state  and  na- 
tional. 

Let  me  give  you  a  quick  example — 
On  Christmas  day  of  last  year,  men  circled 
the  moon.  Maybe  you  thought  the  cost  was 
too  high.  but.  at  least,  you  will  be  Interested 
in  the  steps  which  made  this  possible  Here 
they  are— and  they  apply  to  any  gigantic 
problem: 

1.  A  completely  exhaustive  study  of  every 
aspect  of  the  problem  to  be  solved; 

2.  Agreement  on  what  is  available  to  meet 
the  needs  outlined— and  on  what  can  be 
done,  and  by  whom; 

3.  A  decision  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  task,  or  by  its  expense  or 
by  the  time  and  effort  required  to  perform  It. 

4.  An  adequate  organization  of  competent 
people; 

5.  Absolute  refusal  to  be  stampeded  Into 
shortouts  or  unrealistic  time  scheduled  for 
meeting  goals; 

6.  The  capacity  to  rebound  from  faUure 
and  to  learn  from  mistakes. 

These  clear-cut  steps  enabled  our  coimtry 
to  attain  a  seemingly  impossible  goal  through 
deliberate  planning,  massive  organization, 
and  a  systematic  commitment  of  the  neces- 
sary human  and  natural  resources. 

I  urge  that  we  apply  this  pattern  to  the 
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soluUon  of  the  equally  vast  social  and  eco- 
nomlc  problems  of  our  cities. 

In  the  business  community.  In  the  year 
1969,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  know  what 
it  takes  to  do  the  Job— pioneers,  men  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  determination- 
men  working  together— "men  to  match  th. 
mountains."  " 

Today's  challenge  Is  to  fight  not  Just  for 
good  causes,  it  is  to  fight  to  find  and  aoolv 
sound  solutions.  ' 


EAST- WEST    -niADE    BILL    OP    1969 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  PiNDLEY)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  the  East-West  trade  bill 
of  1969  which  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  extend  the  benefits  of  most- 
favored-nation  tariff  treatment  to  any 
Communist  country  with  which  we  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  and  which  is  a 
member  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia, already  members  of  GATT  now 
receive  MFN  treatment. 

Czechoslovakia  is  a  member  of  GATT 
but  does  not  receive  MFN  and  Rumania 
also  without  MFN.  has  made  application 
to  join  GATT.  The  President  presently 
has  no  authority  to  extend  MFN  to 
Czechoslovakia.  Rumania,  or  any  other 
Communist  countries. 

My  bill  would  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  use  trade  with  Communist 
countries  as  a  flexible  tool  to  normalize 
relations  with  these  countries. 

The  major  substantive  provision  would 
be  authority  to  extend  MFN  tariff  treat- 
ment to  certain  individual  Communist 
countries  when  this  is  determined  to  be 
in  the  national  interest.  The  authortiy 
could  be  exercised  only  in  commercial 
agreement  with  a  particular  country  in 
which  such  MFN  treatment  would  be 
granted  in  return  for  equivalent  benefits 
to  the  United  States.  MFN  treatment  for 
the  products  of  any  country  would  stay 
in  effect  only  as  long  as  the  commercial 
agreement  with  that  country  would  be  in 
effect. 

In  addition  to  peaceful  trade  there 
would  be  other  benefits  for  the  United 
States.  For  instance,  before  the  trade 
agreement  would  be  effective  it  would  be 
necessary  for  satisfactory  arrangements 
to  be  made  for  protection  of  industrial 
rights  and  processes,  settlement  of  com- 
mercial differences  and  disputes,  estab- 
lishment or  expansion  of  trade  and  tour- 
ist promotion  offices,  and  settlement  of 
outstanding  financial  and  property 
claims. 

I  consider  it  crucial  that  these  bene- 
fits be  made  part  of  the  trade  package 
and  do  not  believe  they  would  represent 
obstacles  to  normalization  of  trade.  Cer- 
tainly any  trader  has  the  right  to  insist 
on  satisfactory  and  binding  agreement 
for  protection  of  Industrial  property  and 
for  settlement  of  disputes  arising  under 
a  trade  contract. 

At  the  same  time  If  the  United  States 
is  going  to  allow  these  countries  to  open 
ofHces  here  to  expand  their  commercial 
promotion,  then  we  must  insist  on  the 
same  privilege  In  their  country.  Out- 
standing financial  and  property  claims 
should  also  be  resolved  at  the  time  of 


normalization  of  relations.  Obviously  the 
nature  of  the  agreements  finally  reached 
in  each  of  these  matters  would  follow 
hard  bargaining  in  which  there  would 
have  to  be  some  give  and  take  on  both 
sides,  but  it  is  crucial  that  some  agree- 
ment be  reached. 

Likewise  it  is  desirable  not  only  from 
our  viewpoint  but  from  the  Commu- 
nist country  as  well  that  both  trading 
partners  be  members  of  GATT.  GATT 
normalizes  trade  relations  between  the 
industrial  countries  of  the  world  and 
establishes  certain  guidelines  which 
must  be  followed  if  the  normal  exchange 
of  goods  is  to  continue  unimpeded.  The 
United  States  would  take  an  economic 
risk  in  carrying  on  commercial  relations 
with  a  state  trading  company  of  a  coun- 
try that  is  not  a  member  of  GATT. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  legislation  I 
introduced  today: 

HR.   10569 

A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  and 
security  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
authority  to  negotiate  commercial  agree- 
ment with  Communist  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  House  Representa-  ■ 

tires  and  the  Senate  of  the   United  States 

of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHOBT    TITLE 

Sec.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "East- 
West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1969." 

AtTTHORrrY    TO    ENTER    INTO    COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  2.  The  President  may  make  a  commer- 
cial agreement  with  a  Communist  country 
with  which  the  United  States  has  diplo- 
matic relations  providing  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment  to  the  products  of  that 
country  whenever  he  determines  that  such 
agreement — 

(a)  will  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  is  in  the  national  interest,  and 

(c)  win  result  in  benefits  to  the  United 
States  equivalent  to  those  provided  by  the 
agreement  to  the  other  party  and  further 
determines  that  the  government  of  such 
country  Is  a  member  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

benefits    to    be    provided    BT    COMMERCIAL 

agreements 
Sec.  3.  The  benefits  to  the  United  States  to 
be  obtained  in  or  in  conjunction  with  a 
commercial  agreement  made  under  this  Act 
shall  include  the  following  but  need  not  be 
restricted  thereto: 

(a)  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  industrial  rights  and  processes; 

(b)  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the 
settlement  of  commercial  differences  and 
disputes; 

(c)  arrangements  for  establishment  or  ex- 
pansion of  United  States  trade  and  tourist 
promotion  offices,  for  facilitation  of  such  ef- 
forts as  the  trade  promotion  activities  of 
United  States  commercial  officers,  participa- 
tion In  trade  fairs  and  exhibits,  the  sending 
of  trade  missions,  and  for  facilitation  of 
entry  and  travel  of  commercial  representa- 
tives as  necessary; 

(d)  most-favored-nation  treatment  with 
respect  to  duties  or  other  restrictions  on  the 
imports  of  the  products  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  arrangements  that  may  secure 
market  access  and  assure  fair  treatment  for 
products  of  the  United  States;   or 

(e)  satisfactory  arrangements  covering 
other  matters  affecting  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  country  concerned, 
such  as  the  settlement  of  financial  and  prop- 
erty claims  and  the  Improvement  of  consular 
relations. 


PROVISIONS  to  be  included  in  commercial 

AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  4.  A  commercial  agreement  made 
under  this  Act  shall — 

(a)  be  limited  to  an  initial  period  specified 
in  the  agreement  which  shall  be  no  more 
than  three  years  from  the  time  the  agree- 
ment becomes  effective; 

(b)  be  subject  to  suspension  or  termina- 
tion at  any  time  upon  reasonable  notice: 

(c)  provide  for  consultations  at  regular  In- 
tervals for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  oper- 
ations of  the  agreement  and  relevant  aspects 
of  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  other  party;  and 

(d)  be  renewable  for  additional  periods, 
each  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

EXTENSION    or    BENEFITS    OF    MOST-FAVORED- 
NATION    TREATMENT 

Sec  5.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  commer- 
cial agreement  made  under  this  Act  and 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law.  the  President  may  by  proclamation  ex- 
tend most-favored-natlon  treatment  to  the 
products  of  the  foreign  country  entering  Into 
such  commercial  agreement:  Provided,  That 
the  application  of  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  shall  be  limited  to  the  period  of 
effectiveness  of  such  commercial  agreement. 

(b)  The  President  may  at  any  time  sus- 
pend or  terminate  any  proclamation  Issued 
subsection  (a).  The  President  shall  sus- 
pend or  terminate  such  proclamation  when- 
ever he  determines  that— 

( 1 )  the  other  party  to  a  commercial  agree- 
ment made  under  this  Act  Is  no  longer  ful- 
filling Its  obligations  under  the  agreement; 
or 

(2)  the  suspension  or  termination  of  the 
agreement  Is  In  the  national  Interest. 

ADVICE    FROM    GOVERNMENT    AGENCIES    AND 
OTHER    SOURCES 

Sec.  6.  Before  making  a  commercial  agree- 
ment under  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
seek  Information  and  advice  with  respect  to 
such  agreement  from  the  Interested  De- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government,  from  Interested  private  persons, 
and  from  such  other  sources  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

TRANSMISSION     OF     REPORTS     TO     CONGRESS 

Sec.  7.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  commer- 
cial agreements  program  instituted  under 
this  Act.  Such  reports  shall  Include  informa- 
tion regarding  negotiations,  benefits  obtained 
as  a  result  of  commercial  agreements,  the 
texts  of  any  such  agreements,  and  other  In- 
formation relating  to  the  program. 

RELATION    TO    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
agreement  made  with  a  country  whose  prod- 
ucts are  receiving,  when  such  agreement  Is 
made,  the  benefits  of  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions extended  In  accordance  with  section 
231(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
(19U.S.C.  sec.  1861(b)). 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  modify  or  amend  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949  (50  use.  App.  sec.  2021  et  seq.)  or 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  sec.  1611  et  seq.) . 

(c)  The  President  may  by  proclamation 
terminate  headnote  4  to  schedule  1.  part  5, 
subpart  B  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (77A  Stat.  32,  19  U.S.C.  sec. 
1202)  with  respect  to  the  products  of  any 
country  to  which  it  Is  applicable  upKjn  the 
entry  into  force  of  a  commercial  agreement 
made  under  this  Act  with  such  country. 

(d)  Any  commercial  agreement  made 
under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  a  trade  agree- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  title  ni  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  sec.  1901  et 
seq). 

(e)  The  portion  of  general  headnote  3(e) 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
that  precedes  the  list  of  countries  and  areas 


(77A  Stat.  U;  70  Stat.  1022)   Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Products  of  Communist  Countries. 
Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  headnote.  the  rates  of  duty 
shown  in  column  numbered  2  shall  apply  to 
products,  whether  imported  directly  or  in- 
directly, of  the  countries  and  areas  that  have 
been  specified  in  section  401  of  the  Tariff 
Classification  Act  of  1962,  In  sections  231  and 
257(e)(2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  or  in  actions  taken  by  the  President 
thereunder  and  as  to  which  there  Is  not  in 
effect  a  proclamation  under  section  6(a)  of 
the  East-West  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1969. 
These  countries  and  areas  are:" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  remove  some  outmoded, 
self-defeating  restrictions  on  trade  with 
Communist  countries  and  restrictions  on 
MFN  are  among  them. 

Many  of  them  arise  from  false  assump- 
tions about  the  role  of  China  in  the 
Korean  war,  others  from  mistaken  the- 
ories about  the  impact  of  trade  on  the 
behavior  of  Eastern  European  countries. 

Review  and  modification  are  timely  be- 
cause of  both  pohtical  and  economic  fac- 
tors. 

Our  political  interests  would  be  served 
by  initiatives  to  exploit  the  deep  and 
relatively  permanent  split  between  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  persistent 
pressures  within  Eastern  Europe  for 
greater  external  and  internal  independ- 
ence. 

Our  economic  interests  would  be 
served  because  increased  cash  markets 
overseas  will  help  to  meet  income  prob- 
lems of  American  farmers  and  others 
as  well  as  our  worsening  problems  in  na- 
tional trade  and  payments  balances. 

Here  is  what  I  propose,  in  addition  to 
legislation  on  MFN: 

First.  Lift  the  total  embargo  on  U.S. 
trade  with  China.  Treat  trade  with  China 
the  same  as  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  requires  an  end  to  the  totally  ir- 
rational double  standard  now  followed. 

Second.  Rescind  the  requirement  that 
50  percent  of  certain  grain  cargoes  to 
Eastern  Europe  must  be  carried  in  U.S. 
vessels. 

Third.  Rescind  the  requirement  which 
prohibits  full-cargo  grain  shipment  to 
Eastern  Europe. 

Fourth.  Rescind  the  requirement  of 
specific  license  for  agricultural  exports 
to  Communist  countries,  except  of  course 
for  commodities  in  short  supply. 

Fifth.  Request  permission  to  establish 
a  trade  mission  In  Canton.  China,  site 
of  the  semi-annual  trade  fair. 

6ixth.  Establish  agricultural  attaches 
in  each  embassy  in  Eastern  Europe. 

These  changes  can  be  accomplished  by 
Executive  order. 

Overnight  President  Nixon  could  clear 
away  serious  obstacles  to  the  expansion 
of  our  agricultural  trade  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  our  position  relative  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  world  power 
politics,  all  without  firing  a  shot,  pointing 
a  gun  or  even  building  new  arms.  Politi- 
cal improvement  would  occur  almost  in- 
stantly, even  though  actual  trade  expan- 
sion might  be  months  or  even  years  in 
developing. 

Even  when  trade  expansion  develops, 
no  strategic  disadvantages  can  be  antici- 
pated. My  recommendations  would  im- 
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pair  In  no  watr  whatever  the  system  of 
controls  on  th^  export  of  strategic  goods. 
This  would  remain  in  full  force.  Nor 
would  the  new  policies  in  any  sense  subsi- 
dize unfriendly  regimes,  because  they 
deal  entirely  with  trade,  not  aid. 

The  restrictions  which  I  suggest  be 
terminated  hare  not  caused  Communist 
countries  to  do  without.  Rather,  by  im- 
posing costly  hindrances  on  U.S.  com- 
mercial enterprise,  they  have  caused 
American  farmers  and  other  business 
interests  to  do  jwithout. 

Most  of  thes4  policies  developed  before 
it  became  clear! that  the  Korean  war  was 
almost  entirely!  a  Soviet  enterprise,  with 
the  Chinese  ro|e  comparatively  modest. 
The  war  was  bdth  started  and  stopped  by 
the  Soviets — not  China — yet  we  trade 
with  the  Soviet*  and  refuse  to  trade  with 
China.  I 

irope  the  development  of 

I  make  the  Soviet  satel- 
dependent  on  Moscow. 

more  into  the  habits  of 

etplace. 
^^  istake,  of  course,  to  as- 

sume that  these  new  policies  will  soon 
lead  to  substantial  markets.  It  would  also 
be  a  mistake  toi  expect  too  much  in  the 
way  of  political  Returns  from  these  initia- 
tives. At  the  saAie  time,  I  firmly  believe 
that  U.S.  moves  {showing  we  want  to  nor- 
malize relationslwlth  China  and  Eastern 
Europe  will  do  iiore  than  anything  else 
to  make  Soviet  behavior  more  reasona 
ble. 

LIFT  THt  CHINA   EMBARGO 

Presently  thejunited  States  prohibits 
all  trade  with  China.  This  embargo  was 
not  initiated   because  the  Communists 
e  mainland.  It  was  ini- 
Chinese  intervention  in 


tain  doctrinal  solidarity  and  other  com- 
mon interests,  but  they  have  deep,  abid- 
ing differences. 

Foremost  among  the  differences  are 
border  disputes.  The  vast  common  bor- 
der between  the  two  states  Is  the  long- 
est in  the  world,  and  tension  Is  certain 
to  mount  as  China  asserts  its  historical 
claims  on  territory. 

In  formulating  our  policies,  we  would 
be  wise  to  recall  the  advice  of  Klauswitz: 

Support  the  weaker  of  your  two  adversar- 
ies. Accept  the  risk  of  abetting  a  potential 
future  menace  in  order  to  check  the  present 
one. 
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to  split  the  China  order  with  the  United 
States.  President  Kennedy  refused. 
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^ts  proclaimed  their  re- 
1949  and  U.S.  trade 
lormal,  although  small. 
,    1950,    when    Chinese 
troops  crossed  the  Yalu  River.  Although 
the  Korean  armiitice  was  signed  in  June 
1953— almost  16  irears  ago— the  embargo 
contmues,  becau*  the  national  emergen- 
cy   proclaimed    portly    after    the    war 
started  has  continued  in  effect 
This  is  difficult Ito  justify. 
Although  the  United  Nations  labeled 
China  the  aggresfeor  in  the  Korean  war 
It  is  now  a  clear^5r  established  historical 
fact  that  It  was  Uorth  Korea,  aided  and 
encouraged  by  Rlissia  that  was  the  ag- 
gressor. North  Korea  was  heavily  sup- 
plied by  Moscow.  lAs  a  practical  fact,  the 
Korean    war    wis    both    started    and 
stopped  by  the  feoviet  Union.  Chinese 
ily  as  U.N.  forces  ap- 
la  border. 
Yet  we  trade  wttth  Russia,  and  refuse 
to  trade  with  Chiha. 

Moreover.  15  |)ther  nations  fought 
alongside  the  United  States  In  the  Ko- 
rean war,  among  them  France.  Britain 
Canada,  and  Australia.  Each  suffered 
considerable  loss*,  yet  each  now  car- 
ries on  substantial  trade  with  China. 
Is  everyone  out  o^  step  but  us? 

Political  considerations  alone  make 
desirable  a  review,  of  our  trade  embargo 
against  China,  qhina  Is  no  longer  a 
satellite  of  Mos<^w.  If  It  ever  was 
Doubtless  Moscow! and  Peking  have  cer- 


troops  entered  ot 
proached  the  Chi 


Lifting  the  embargo  would  serve  to 
end  the  curious,  irrational  double  stand- 
ard we  now  apply  in  dealing  with  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  we  have  sought  to 
build  bridges,  political  contracts,  and 
trade,  believing  this  In  the  long  run  will 
help  to  modify  Soviet  behavior  and  make 
Moscow  a  more  responsible  member  of 
the  world  community.  In  dealing  with 
China,  our  policy  has  been  just  the  op- 
posite. While  we  seek  to  expand  con- 
tacts with  Russia,  we  reject  them  with 
China.  While  we  seek  to  enlarge  Soviet 
participation  in  world  affairs,  we  oppose 
such  by  China. 

Attempting  to  justify  this  double 
standard  Is  especially  difficult  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  Chinese  forces  were  long 
ago  withdrawn  from  Korea,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  Soviet  armies  still  pres- 
ent in  Poland.  Hungary.  East  Germany, 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

It  just  Is  not  true  that  the  Soviets, 
like  the  Dodge  boys,  are  always  pre- 
sumed to  wear  the  white  hats. 

Our  action  lifting  the  trade  embargo 
may  not  yield  early  results.  It  takes  two 
to  trade.  Given  the  mutual  suspicion 
and  distrust  which  have  marked  recent 
United  States-China  history,  relations 
will  not  improve  overnight. 

In  fact,  our  action  lifting  the  embargo 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
listing  several  other  important  new 
policies. 

The  United  States  should  declare 
that — 

First.  We  will  have  no  part  In  any 
effort  to  gang  up  with  Russia  against 
China. 

Second.  We  have  no  military  designs 
on  the  mainland,  and  will  not  support 
any   such   adventures. 

Third.  We  stand  ready  to  exchange 
diplomats,  tourists,  businessmen  and 
cultural  groups  whenever  China  is  ready. 

New  policies  certainly  make  good  sense 
from  the  standpoint  of  American 
farmers. 

Although  recent  wheat  shipments  to 
China  have  declined,  the  overall  trend 
shows  great  potential.  In  the  period, 
1960-67.  Canada  shipped  454  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  China.  Australia 
shipped  532  million  bushels.  Argentina 
159  million.  France  78  million. 

Of  this  market  totalling  over  a  billion 
bushels.  American  farmers  provided  not 
a  single  one. 

IronicaUy,  In  1961  when  the  Canadians 
first  started  shipping  wheat  to  China,  the 
minister  for  agriculture  in  the  Canadian 
conservative  government  offered,  in  a 
private  meeting  with  President  Kennedy 


TKAOE  HANDICAPS   IN   EASTERN   EUROPE 

Agricultural    trade    with    Communist 
states  in  Eastern  Etirope  involve  still 
different  problems  and  handicaps    No 
embargo  exists  with  Poland.  Bulgaria 
Yugoslavia,    Rumania.    Czechoslovakia' 
Hungary  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Two  of 
these  countries,  as  members  of  GATT 
have     most-favored-natlon     treatment 
which  puts  their  tariff  schedule  on  par 
with  all  free  world  countries. 
Nevertheless,  our  trade  languishes 
Although  our  total  trade  with  the  East 
is  very  small,  most  of  it  is  composed  of 
agricultural    products.    Improving    this 
trade  is  hindered  by  four  principal  fac- 
tors: One  is  tariff  discrimination  against 
all  of  these  countries  except  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia.  Ufting  this  discrimination 
requires  legislation. 

The  other  three  limiting  factors  can 
all  be  removed  by  Presidential  Order 
Each  of  them  adds  unfair  competitive 
costs  to  U.S.  shippers.  One  Is  the  require- 
ment that  50  percent  of  certain  ship- 
ments  must   go   in   U.S.    vessels    This 
applies  to  aU  wheat  and  feed  grain  ship- 
ments to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  all 
wheat  shipments  to  Eastern  Europe  ex- 
cept Poland.  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia 
•nils  adds  about  25  percent  to  the  cost  of 
shipment    and    effectively    blocks    US 
farmers  from  most  deals.  This  require- 
ment is  therefore  no  help  to  the  US 
merchant   fieet   and  cleariy  hurts   the 
farmer.  If  our  merchant  fleet  merits  sub- 
sidy,   the   subsidy   should    be   provided 
directly. 

Another  requirement  provides  that 
certain  shipments  must  be  partly  unload- 
ed at  non-Communist  ports.  This  applies 
to  all  feed  grain  shipments  to  Eastern 
Europe  except  Poland,  Romania  and 
Yugoslavia. 

How  foolish  this  can  get  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  a  shipment  of  com  to 
Czechoslovakia  carmot  meet  the  part- 
cargo  requirement  by  stopping  off  at  Po- 
land, even  though  a  full-cargo  shipment 
to  Poland  Is  permitted.  This  too  impairs 
the  competitive  position  of  the  U.S  ship- 
per, because  it  prohibits  efficient  full- 
load  bids. 

The  final  restrictive  provision  requires 
a  specific  license  for  each  shipment  to 
most  of  these  countries.  The  legality  of 
this  requirement  may  be  questioned,  but 
it  is  being  enforced  and  of  course  adds  to 
the  cost  of  doing  business. 

In  many  instances  these  countries 
manufacture  few  items  the  United  States 
is  interested  in.  But  the  most  serious  re- 
striction is  that  goods  imported  from 
these  countries,  with  the  exceptions  of 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  are  at  present 
required  to  pay  higher  duties  than  those 
levied  on  similar  goods  from  other  coun- 
tries. This  is  the  result  of  congressional 
action  providing  for  the  withdrawal  of 
equal  tariff  treatment  or  the  so-called 
most-favored-natlon  treatment.  This 
provision  was  first  enacted  In  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  as  a 
result  of  the  Korean  war. 

Since  the  Korean  war  has  been  over  for 
16  years  it  would  make  pood  sense  to 
allow  the  President  the  authority  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  equal  tariff  treat- 
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ment  to  those  Eastern  Eiu-opean  coun- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  East  Ger- 
many, not  now  receiving  It. 

Accordingly,  I  will  soon  introduce  the 
East- West  trade  bill  of  1969,  which  will 
authorize  the  President  to  extend  this 
tariff  treatment  to  any  coimtry  which  Is 
or  becomes  a  member  of  GATT  but  which 
does  not  now  receive  MFN. 

Before  we  can  realistically  expect  to 
increase  agricultural  exports  we  must  ex- 
tend MFN  to  these  countries.  This  Is  so 
because  in  order  for  these  countries  to 
buy  agricultural  products  from  us  they 
must  earn  U.S.  dollars.  These  dollars,  in 
the  absence  of  long-term  credit  arrange- 
ments, can  be  secured  in  only  one  way: 
through  selling  their  exports. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  agricultural 
trade  in  these  countries? 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  wheat.  In 
1967  our  neighbor,  Canada,  a  strong 
friend  which  has  supported  us  in  many 
ways,  sold  228.7  million  bushels  of  wheat 
to  Communist  countries.  Canada  sold 
5.13  million  bushels  to  Albania.  6.18  to 
Czechoslovakia.  5  to  East  Germany,  18.5 
to  Poland,  110.6  to  Russia  and  82.5  to 
China. 

Although  the  United  States  is  the 
world's  largest  wheat  exfxjrter.  Eastern 
Europe  has  not  been  an  important  U.S. 
market.  For  instance,  during  the  second 
half  of  the  1950's,  U.S.  exports  to  Eastern 
Europe  accounted  for  only  2.5  percent  of 
U.S.  wheat  exports.  In  the  1960's  it  is 
still  less  than  5  percent. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  princi- 
pal wheat  supplier  in  Eastern  Europe, 
but  because  Russian  agricultural  output 
Is  unpredictable  and  often  tied  with  po- 
litical strings,  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries look  for  alternative  sources.  And 
they  have  been  looking  to  the  West.  Un- 
fortunately, the  United  States  has  been 
left  out.  While  U.S.  wheat  shipments  ac- 
count for  1  percent  of  Eastern  Europe's 
Imports,  Canada  supplied  16  percent  and 
France  35  percent. 

Esustem  Europe,  like  China,  is  a  net 
importer  of  wheat.  In  fact,  the  countries 
of  the  East  generally  account  for  10  per- 
cent of  the  world  wheat  import  total.  We 
have  been  closed  out  of  this  market. 
When  one  considers  that  we  are  closed 
out  of  the  China  market,  too,  we  com- 
pete in  only  75  percent  of  the  total  world 
wheat  market,  whereas  Russia,  France, 
Canada,  Australia,  Argentina,  and  the 
other  major  wheat  producers  compete  in 
100  percent  of  the  market. 

What  is  the  trend  for  the  future?  Al- 
though increases  in  yield  are  expected, 
Eastern  Europe  will  continue  to  be  a 
wheat  deficit  area.  For  Instance,  in  1970 
it  is  estimated  that  five  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  will  have  a  wheat  deficit 
of  3,835,000  metric  tons. 

What  Is  the  situation  for  other  agri- 
cultural commodities?  It  is  promising. 
In  the  period  since  World  War  n,  the 
Eastern  European  countries  have  been 
importers  of  bread  grains,  soybeans, 
soybesui  meal,  grotmd  grains,  and  grain 
sorghums  with  protein  supplements 
such  as  soy  and  fish  meal.  Thus  they 
might  well  absorb  some  of  the  bulge 
which  is  likely  to  result  as  the  United 
States  is  squeezed  In  the  highly  protec- 
tionist-oriented Common  Market. 

On  balance.  It  appears  there  will  be 


a  growing  market  for  about  three  major 
American  agricultural  products  which 
we  produce  in  abundance — cotton,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans. 

In  looking  at  the  potential  trade  as- 
pects of  Eastern  European  countries  one 
must  not,  of  course,  overlook  the  fact 
that  these  are  Communist  countries, 
dominated  and  run  by  a  single  party 
system  in  firm  control  of  all  aspects  of 
human  and  business  activity.  They  are 
firmly  tied  ideologically  to  the  Marxian 
Socialist  principle. 

However,  it  must  also  be  observed  that 
at  the  present  time  each  of  these  coun- 
tries is  insisting  on  making  its  own  in- 
terpretation and  application  of  these 
principles  and  some  of  their  economic 
activities  are  straying  far  from  basic 
doctrines.  There  have  developed  capital- 
istic incentives  and,  indeed,  capitalist 
methods.  In  trade  and  economic  mat- 
ters, there  seems  to  be  a  major  move  in 
all  countries  to  play  an  in-between  role, 
thus  taking  advantage  of  both  Eastern 
and  Western  trade  and  economic  con- 
tracts. 

As  I  see  it,  the  United  States  should 
deal  imaginatively,  but  realistically  with 
the  several  different  competing  centers 
of  Communist  power.  Trade  can  be  a 
most  important  method  to  normalize  re- 
lations with  Eastern  Europe,  realizing, 
of  course,  that  there  are  severe  limits  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
can  reduce  Soviet  influence  there.  United 
States  policies  toward  these  Communist 
countries  have  been  based  more  on  what 
we  would  like  to  see  happen,  rather  than 
reality.  In  the  long  run  the  natural  desire 
for  national  self-assertion  will  rise  re- 
gardless of  United  States  policies.  The 
Russian  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  can 
no  more  prevent  this  than  Pope  Leo  X 
could  prevent  the  Reformation. 

The  United  States  commitment  to 
peace,  democratic  government,  and  or- 
derly change  is  a  long  term  affair.  While 
it  does  not  preclude  our  readiness  to  par- 
ticipate in  defensive  alliances,  or  to  take 
appropriate  measures  against  acts  of  ag- 
gression, our  national  policy  Is  basically 
committed  to  the  building  of  a  peaceful 
world.  The  long  term  interests  of  the 
United  States  would,  therefore,  be  best 
served  by  reducing  tensions  wherever 
possible  and  by  establishment  of  normal 
and  durable  commercial,  technical,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China 
when  they  show  a  reciprocal  interest  in 
the  pursuit  of  normal  relations.  In  other 
words  we  should  be  prepared  to  go  as  far 
as  they  are.  In  this  maimer  hopefully 
the  nations  of  the  East  will  see  that'  we 
have  no  political  or  territorial  designs  on 
them. 

In  that  regard  we  need  not  preach  to 
them  of  the  advantages  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  self  determination.  They 
already  know  the  advantages.  What  we 
should  seek  is  to  shape  our  policies  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  permit  reasonably 
extensive,  profitable,  and  durable  rela- 
tions v-ith  individual  Communist  na- 
tions. This  requires  that  we  stop  viewing 
the  world  in  terms  of  an  irreconcilable 
and  permsuiently  deadly  struggle  between 
all  that  calls  Itself  Communist  and  all 
that  does  not.  We  must  recognize  In- 
stead that  trade  can  be  among  one  of 


the  most  promising  forms  for  Improve- 
ment. 

The  potent  movement  toward  self-de- 
termination, national  Identity  and  politi- 
cal diversity  within  the  Communist  camp 
is  a  development  of  real  significance  to 
the  world.  It  is  gradually  changing  the 
political  content  of  communism.  Impel- 
ling the  leaders  of  these  countries,  espe- 
cially in  Eastern  Europe,  to  give  a  higher 
priority  to  domestic  economic  and  social 
problems  rather  than  to  ideological  cru- 
sades and  territorial  expansion.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  steady,  unim- 
peded mutually  profitable  exchange  of 
goods  between  the  East  and  West  helps 
to  support  this  clearly  discernible  trend 
toward  the  more  pragmatic,  efficiency- 
minded  and  consumer-oriented  Commu- 
nist societies  of  Eastern  Europe. 
What  I  propose  Is  trade,  not  aid. 
I  do  so  with  a  word  of  caution.  If,  as 
I  recommend,  we  lift  our  embargo  on 
China  trade,  let  the  President  extend 
tariff  equality  to  Eastern  Europe,  start 
actively  promoting  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts In  the  Communist  world,  and  termi- 
nate present  requirements  on  part-cargo, 
specific  licensing  and  U.S.  vessels — even 
so,  I  would  not  anticipate  dramatic  new 
advances  In  trade  volume,  or  in  peaceful 
behavior  by  Communist  authorities. 
Such  advances  will  take  time. 

Nor  should  we  drop  our  military  guard, 
or  lessen  our  diplomatic  vigilance. 
Zealous  and  fanatical  elements — Com- 
munist and  non-Communist  alike — may 
well  for  some  time  seek  to  Impose  arbi- 
trarily their  political  and  economic  sys- 
tem on  us.  In  the  Communist  world  esp)e- 
clally,  political  and  military  power  Is 
won  and  kept  by  Intrigue.  No  one  can 
accurately  forecast  what  tomorrow  will 
bring. 

But,  while  vigilance  and  preparedness 
Is  rational,  so  Is  communication.  And  one 
of  the  best  and  most  persuasive  means 
of  communication  is  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks  some  additional  material 
concerning  my  bill.  Including  a  memo- 
randum on  East-West  trade  prepared  In 
my  office  which  sets  forth  some  of  the 
essential  background  information  re- 
garding the  timely  subject.  As  a  part  of 
this  memorandum.  I  have  included  sev- 
eral Items  in  the  appendix. 

The  material  follows : 
Memorandum:    Trade  Between  the  United 
States    and    the    Countries    of    Eastern 
Europe  Including  the  Soviet  Union 

I.  introduction 
The  United  States  has  been  engaged  In 
trade  with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
for  many  years.  (See  Appendix  I.>  Today, 
the  critical  question  In  any  discussion  of 
East-West  trade  Is  not  whether  there  shall 
be  any  trade,  but  the  conditions  under 
which  such  trade  will  be  conducted.  In  1965 
the  United  States  exported  $139  million  In 
goods  to  the  Eastern  European  coxintrlee, 
excluding  Yugoelavla.  and  Imported  S138 
million  In  goods  from  them.  (During  the 
same  period  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  exported  $7.8  billion  in  goods 
to  Eastern  Exirope  and  Imported  $4  5  billion 
from  them.)  Accepting  the  fact  of  trade, 
this  memorandum  is  concerned  with  the 
present  trade  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  strategic  considerations  for  future  trade 
policy.  The  most  relevant  Issues  Involve  the 
effect  of  trade  on  the  economies  of  Eastern 
European  couatnee  and  political  and  eco- 
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nonUc  beneflu  wfilch  the  United  States  may 
expect  to  recelvi  through  continued  par- 
ticipation In  Eaoi-West  trade. 

This  memorandum  will  analyze  first  the 
factors  contributing  to  the  comparatively 
llmlt«d  volume  of  trade  between  the  United 
9tate«  and  East^n  Europe,  and.  secondly, 
the  study  will  discuss  political  and  economic 
advantages  which  the  United  States  should 
seek  to  gain  in  future  trade  policy. 

n.    LIMrTATIONS      ON      UNnTD      STATES-EASTERN 
EtaOPE    TRADE 

A.  Reserves:  Of  all  the  Communist  coun- 
tries, only  the  3(viet  Union  possesses  sub- 
stantial gold  resemea  and  ore  deposits  which 
can  and  have  been  sold  on  the  world  market 
for  dollars  or  othitr  international  currencies 
to  finance  increases  in  imports.  Most  Soviet 
bloc  countries  fln(d  it  necessary  to  pay  for 
Imported  goods  aiid  services  with  exports  of 
merchandise,  and  the  problem  of  generating 
sufficient  quantities  of  marketable  exports 
has  become  Increa^ngly  active.' 

The  foreign  exchange  reserves  of  the  bloc 
countries  are  kept  [to  a  minimum  "consistent 
with    maneuverability    In    foreign    trade." - 
Most   probably,   Soviet   bloc   countries   have 
little  more  than  a  working  balance  of  foreign 
exchange  except  temporarily  through  accu- 
mulatiousTrom  seasonal  exports.  Should  tem- 
porary financial  difficulties  arise  because  of 
a  shortoge  of  funds,  the  satellite  countries 
can  make  limited  use  of  the  loan  facilities 
of  Sovlet-controU*!   banks   In  London   and 
Paris    and    of    nornal    commercial    facilities 
available   up   to  six   months   from   Western 
banks.  "Beyond  this,  most  European  satellite 
countries  have  litt  e  or  nothing  to  fall  back 
on  aside  from  the  largesse  of  the  U.S.S.R."  ' 
B.  Credits:  In  ore  er  to  mitigate  their  finan- 
cial difficulties,  thr  Soviet  Union  and  other 
bloc  countries  havn  sought  and  continue  to 
seek  credits  from  tlie  West  to  finance  Capital 
goods  Imports.  Mott  Western  industrial  na- 
tions guarantee   loag-term   export   credit   to 
the  Eastern  Exu-opeiin  nations.  These  supplier 
credits  are  normallj  granted  by  local  bankmg 
Institutions   and    are   usually   insured   by   a 
government    or    qi;  asi-governmental    export 
credit  Insurance  organization  in  the  export- 
er's country. 

Although  export  :redlt  insurance  or  guar- 
anty facilities  werebot  erected  specifically  as 
an  aid  to  East-Wes'  trade,  such  facilities  do 
act  as  a  stimulus  u>  such  trade. 

"Export  credit  gu  irantees  benefit  both  the 
Western  exporter  afad  the  purchasers.  They 
allow  the  exporter!  to  obtain  local  bank 
financing  enabling  him  to  meet  production 
and  construction  costs  and  to  ofTer  credit 
terms  sufficiently  ai  tractive  to  complete  his 
sales.  In  the  case  ol  bloc  countries.  Western 
credit  Insurance  programs  permit  purchases 
of  capital  goods  by  ihe  soviet  bloc  in  greater 
quantities  than  would  be  possible  if  only  the 
proceeds  from  curre  it  exports  could  be  used 
for  such  purchases.  Because  export  earnings 
of  many  bloc  countries  are  often  less  than 
required  for  import  jrograms.  Western  credit 
Insurance  schemes  are  a  real  boom  to  bloc 
purchases." « 

In  comparison  witi  other  Western  nations 
the  United  States  severely  restricts  the  avail- 
ability and  terms  ol  export  credits  to  Com- 
munist countries.  ( I^etalls  concerning  repre- 
sentative types  of  Western  export  credit  in- 
surance systems  are  fehown  in  Appendix  m  ) 
Such  restrictions  hive  been  authorized  bv 
the  Johnson  Act  of  1934,  amended  In  1945 
However,  in  1963,  ari  opinion  by  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  expressed  the  view 
that  the  extension  of  credit  In  a  foreign  trade 
transaction  was  not  a  "loan"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Johnson  Act.'  At  the  end  of 
1963  the  foreign  aid  bill  for  Fiscal  1964  in- 
cluded a  prohibition  on  United  States  Oov- 
ernment  guarantees  trough  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  cr<dlt  of  Communist  gov- 
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ernments.  A  waiver  clause  In  the  bill  permits 
the  President  to  authorize  such  guarantees  if 
he  deems  them  to  be  in  the  national  Interest. 
To  date  the  President  has  authorized  credit 
guarantees  for  exports  to  all  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countrlea  except  Albania  and  Bast 
Germany,  Agricultural  credits  have  been 
granted  to  the  U.S.SJl.' 

Current  United  States  credit  restrictions 
place  "American  exporters  at  a  disadvantage 
in  relation  to  other  Western  nations  in  their 
competition  for  credit-seeking  customers  In 
the  Communist  bloc."  However,  United 
States  policy  has  been  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  is  Impolitic  to  provide  economic 
aid  to  countries  which  are  basically  hostile  to 
Western  purposes.  (For  an  analysis  of  stra- 
tegic considerations  of  credit  policy,  see  be- 
low, page  5ff . ) 

C.  Embargo  on  Strategic  Items:  Exports 
from  the  United  States  may  be  prohibited 
or  curtailed  by  the  President  under  author- 
ity granted  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  Primary  responsibility  for  con- 
trolling exports  Is  delegated  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  and  is  ad- 
ministered by  that  agency  in  the  office  of 
Export  Control  of  the  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce. 

National  security  controls  are  Instituted 
to  provide  control  of  exports  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  significance  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time 
these  controls  include  an  Elmbargo  to  Com- 
munist China,  North  Korea,  the  Communist 
controlled  area  of  Vietnam,  and  Cuba,  as 
well  as  broad  controls  over  exports  to  the 
Eastern  Europe  countries.  On  October  12. 
1966.  the  President  reduced  export  controls 
with  respect  to  approximately  400  non- 
strategic  items  for  export  to  these  countries. 
Writing  in  1965 — a  year  before  the  President 
reduced  export  controls — Brzezlnski  sug- 
gested that  the  general  volume  of  East-West 
trade  Is  affected  "only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent" by  the  embargo  policy.-  Thus,  while 
the  embargo  prevents  export  of  strategic 
goods,  East-West  trade  is  not  seriously 
restricted. 

D.  Most-Pa vored-Natlon  Policy:  Currently, 
the  United  States  denies  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  all  of  the  Soviet-bloc 
nations  except  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  which 
are  extended  the  benefits  of  MFN  status  un- 
der the  terms  of  section  402.  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963. 

Reciprocal  granting  of  MFN  status  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Communist  nations 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  benefit 
from  reduced  tariff  rates  and  other  trade 
concessions.  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  enhanced  competitive  position  of 
the  United  States  would  be  meaningful  only 
in  respect  to  competition  with  other  Western 
sources  of  Communist  imports.  Imports  in 
a  Communist  country  do  not  compete  with 
domestically  produced  products,  but  only 
complement  them." 


m.     STRATECIC     CONSTOBRATIONS     OF     EAST-WEST 
TRADE 

A.  Effect  on  the  Soviet  Economy:  To 
discuss  East-West  trade  intelUngently  two 
myths  must  first  be  dispelled.  First.  United 
States  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Eastern  European  countries  Is  not  going  to 
significantly  strengthen  the  Communist 
economies  and  buUd-up  their  war-making 
capability.  This  contention  is  often  made 
even  though  the  Soviet  Union  already  is  a 
major  power  with  the  second  largest  GNP  of 
all  countries.  The  quality  of  Soviet  Industrial 
technology  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
they  launched  the  first  Sputnik  and  the  first 
men  in  space.  Many  Soviet  scientists  have 
been  decorated  for  their  achievements.'" 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951  (the  Battle  Act)  provides  "for  the 
control  by  the  United  States  and  cooperating 
foreign  nations  of  exports  to  any  nation  or 
combination    of    nations     threatening     the 


security  of  the  United  States."  However,  the 
Soviets  can  and  often  do  buy  Industrial  goods 
in  Western  Europe  when  refused  an  export 
license   in   the   United   States.   For   example 
during  the   late   1960's  export   licenses   were 
refused  for  tire  plants  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland.  Subsequently,  a  BriOsh  consortium 
obtained  a  contract  to  supply  such  a  plant 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1959  a  polyethelene 
plant  was  denied  for  the  Soviet  Union   and  a 
British  firm  later  built  the  plant.  Ethylene 
glycol    or    oxide    plants    were    consistently 
denied   to  several   Eastern  Europe  countries 
In  the  early  1960's.  In  1964  an  Italian  firm 
built  one  of  these  plants  in  Czechoslovakia 
The  range  of  goods  covered  by  unilateral 
export  controls  of  the  United  States  is  far 
more  comprehensive  than  embargo  coverages 
provided    by   the    agreements    with    Western 
Allies  under  the  Battle  Act  '=  However   given 
the  present  strength  of  the  Soviet  economies 
and    the    availability    of    many    goods    from 
Western  countries,  U.S.  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  going  to  strengthen  their  war- 
making  ability." 

A  second  myth  which  must  be  dispelled  in 
discussing  East-West  trade  U  that  United 
States  trade  will  encourage  a  major  change 
In  their  pattern  of  resource  allocation  The 
Soviets  are  not  so  much  interested  in  pur- 
chasing consumer  goods  as  they  are  in  ob- 
taining industrial  processes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  won't  voluntarily  place  Itself  in  a  posl- 
tlon  of  political  and  military  Impotence  It 
Is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Soviets  will 
enter  into  a  trade  arrangement  which  will  be 
to  their  disadvantage.  On  the  other  hand 
United  States  trade  with  the  Soviets  mav 
very  well  encourage  long-term  reallocation  of 
resources  so  that  domestic  needs  are  irtven 
greater  emphasis. 

With  regard  to  credit  policies,  one  author- 
ity has  suggested  that  coordination  of  terms 
of  credit  within  the  western  alliance  U  of 
greater  Importance  than  the  actual  credit 
limits  which  are  determined. 

"On  the  one  hand,  the  aid'  provided  to  the 
communists  is  likely  to  be  marginal  even  if 
agreed  credit  terms  are  liberal;  and  on  the 
other,  the  loss  of  trade  to  Western  countries 
as  a  result  of  credit  restrictions  U  likely  to 
be  quite  small.  In  any  event,  the  dUadvan- 
tages  of  ill-feeling  among  the  Western  allies 
seems  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the  limited  re- 
wards of  independent,  national  credit  poli- 
cies." '* 

Even  though  short-term  credit  guarantees 
tend  to  force  a  greater  Immediate  realloca- 
tion of  resources,  the  effect  on  the  Soviet 
economy  of  either  short  or  long-term  credit 
is  debatable.  For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of 
the  Soviet  economy  and  the  effect  of  trade 
with  the  United  States,  see  Appendix  IV 
B.  Benefits  for  the  United  States: 
1.  In  suggesting  ways  in  which  East- West 
trade  can  serve  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  future,  the  first  and 
most  obvious  benefit  is  increased  financial 
returns.  As  shown  above,  trade  between  the 
Western  European  countries  and  the  Eastern 
Europe  area  amounted  to  more  than  $8  bil- 
lion in  1965  and  total  United  States  trade 
was  only  $217  million.  This  United  States 
trade  represented  0.59%  of  total  United 
States  exports  and  about  0.7%  of  United 
States  imports.  According  to  a  high  official 
m  the  Department  of  Commerce.  "While  we 
do  not  foresee  matching  Western  Europe's 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe,  we  believe  there 
is  room  for  substantial  Improvement  In  the 
United  States'  share  of  such  trade"  " 

2.  The  major  Issue  In  future  United  States 
trade  policy  with  Eastern  Europe  concerns 
the  conditions  under  which  such  trade  will 
be  conducted.  It  is  not  realistic  to  expect 
the  Communist  countries  to  agree  to  condi- 
tions Involving  dramatic  and  spectacular 
political  concessions  (removal  of  the  Berlin 
Wall,  for  example)  in  exchange  for  broad- 
enlng  trading  opportunities.  One  of  the  So- 
viet  Union's   principle   trading   partners   Is 
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West  Germany,  a  country  with  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  hardly  Improved  political 
relations. 

On  the  other  hand,  need  for  trade  and  do- 
mestic economic  pressures  are  capable  of 
"profoundly  changing  .  .  .  communist  views 
and  practices  .  .  .  The  climate  surrounding 
Western  businesses  in  EUist  Europe  and  Rus- 
sia improved  enormously  during  the  early 
sixties."  '"  That  Important  political  conces- 
sions can  be  encouraged  by  economic  neces- 
sity Is  illustrated  by  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  West  Germany 
and  Rumania.  According  to  The  Reporter 
(April  20.  1967),  relations  were  established 
with  "West  Germany  against  the  Kremlin's 
wishes  and  over  the  protests  of  East  Ger- 
man Chairman  Walter  Ulbrecht."  (p.  24) .  The 
volume  of  Rumanian-West  German  trade  is 
approaching  $200  million  annually.  West  Ger- 
many is  second  only  to  the  Soviet  Union  as 
Rumania's    leading   commercial    partner. 

The  experience  of  Rumania,  Yugoslavia, 
and  the  reforms  which  have  taken  place  In 
other  Eastern  Etiropean  countries  (such  as 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia)  Indicate  that 
the  liberalization  of  domestic  policy  and  in- 
dependence of  foreign  policy  Is  far  from  being 
unrelated  to  Blast- West  trade.  However,  there 
are  other  specific  actions  which  the  United 
States  should  consider  and  perhaps  demand 
of  the  Communist  countries  in  return  for 
increased  trade.  Examples  of  such  actions  in- 
clude the  following : 

a.  Settlement  of  the  outstanding  indebted- 
ness to  the  United  States  by  respective  Com- 
munist countries.  (See  Appendix  V.)  "There 
appears  to  be  no  serious  objection  in 
principle  on  the  part  of  Commuidst  nations 
involved  against  the  settling  of  their  debts 
by  a  debt  agreement."  " 

b.  Publication  by  Eastern  European 
countries  of  financial  data  such  as  gold  and 
foreign  exchange  reserves,  total  foreign  In- 
debtedness  and  repayment  schedules. 

c.  Increased  contact  between  United 
States  businesses  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer/supplier. 

A  most  significant  way  In  which  E}ast-West 
trade  could  prove  advantageous  for  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  is  through 
encouraging  and  facilitating  a  reorientation 
of  communism  as  a  disruptive  force.  TTiere 
are  two  ways  ol  meeting  a  disruptive  force: 
immobilization  (containment)  and  reorien- 
tation. The  United  States  should  move  be- 
yond the  policy  of  simple  containment  and 
and  seek  to  reorient  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Eastern  European  countries  to  accept- 
ing the  rule  of  law,  especially  impartial  third 
party  adjudication  as  the  basis  for  settling 
disputes.  Although  It  is  premature  to  believe 
the  Soviets  will  accept  impartiiU  third-party 
adjudication  for  solving  political  disputes, 
their  desire  for  East-West  trade  can  func- 
tion as  an  inducement  to  settle  commercial 
disputes  by  rule  of  law.  Ideally,  If  the 
Soviets  have  a  good  experience  with  this 
concept  In  buslnesss  relations,  they  may  be 
more  willing  to  accept  rule  of  law  as  a  way 
of   resolving    political    disputes. 

In  negotiating  credit  arrangements  and  in 
seeking  to  extend  "Most  Favored  Nation" 
treatment  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  East 
European  countries,  the  United  States  should 
consider  insisting  on  certain  conditions  de- 
signed to  advance  the  rule  of  law : 

First,  adherence  to  the  Multilateral  Copy- 
right Convention  and  Protocols  dated  at 
Geneva,  September  6.  1959.  or  an  appropriate 
equivalent.  Ol  the  Eastern  Europe  countries 
only  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  are 
parties  to  this  convention." 

Secondly,  adherence  to  the  Madrid  Con- 
vention of  1891  for  the  Prevention  of  False 
and  Misleading  Indication  of  Source.>» 

Thirdly,  greater  compliance  with  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  GATT.* 

Fourthly,  and  most  Importantly,  accept- 
ance of  satisfactory  arrangements  for  Impar- 
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tlal  third  party  adjudication  of  commercial 
disputes.  "The  only  specific  governmental  bi- 
lateral agreement  with  an  Eastern  European 
country  that  mentions  arbitration  is  the 
Joint  United  States-Rumanian  Communique 
of  June  1,  1964,  which  included  an  agree- 
ment "that  commercial  contracts  between 
United  States  firms  and  Rumanian  state  en- 
terprises could  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
commercial  differences  and  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration In  third  countries  or  by  appropriate 
international  tribunals  is  agreed  to  by  the 
parties  to  the  contracts."  -' 

The  Soviet  Union  and  probably  other 
Eastern  European  countries  under  special 
conditions  will  permit  United  States  com- 
panies to  stipulate  third  country  arbitration 
in  their  commercial  contracts  at  their 
requests. 

Contracts  between  Western  firms  and  East- 
em  European  enterprises  may  contain  a 
clause  referring  the  arbitration  of  disputes 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Stockholm 
or  Zurich.  There  have  also  been  a  limited 
number  of  cases  where  the  rules  of  the  Amer- 
ican Arbitration  Association  or  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been 
specified.-'' 

The  Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Hungary,  and  Rumania  are  parties  to 
the  Convention  on  the  Recognition  and  En- 
forcement of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards  of  June 
10,  1958,  which  was  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Commercial  Arbitra- 
tion. The  Convention  constitutes  a  consider- 
able Improvement  over  former  international 
agreements. 

"The  Convention  permits  the  winning  party 
to  obtain  satisfaction  of  the  award  regard- 
less of  the  place  of  arbitration,  the  national- 
ity of  the  arbitrators,  and.  in  general,  the 
domestic  arbitration  statute  prevailing  at  the 
place  of  arbitration.  The  burden  is  on  the 
losing  party  (against  whom  enforcement  is 
sought)  to  prove  that  the  foreign  award  has 
not  become  binding  or  has  been  set  aside  or 
suspended.  Thus,  the  autonomy  of  the  will  of 
the  ftartles  plays  a  decisive  role  when  the 
arbitration  Is  conducted  properly."  =» 

The  Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugo- 
slavia are  also  parties  to  the  European  Con- 
vention on  International  Arbitration  of 
April  21,  1961,  which  was  elaborated  by  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe.  This  Convention  provides  for  a 
rather  complex  formula  for  settling  com- 
mercial disputes  through  arbitration  proce- 
dures which  is  based  on  the  fact  that  !ione 
of  the  states  of  Eastern  Europe  is  a  member 
of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Convention  had  to  overcome  different 
attitudes  regarding  institutional  arbitration 
which  are  greatest  between  West  and  East 
Europe." 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Eastern  European  countries  are  parties  to 
both  of  the  Conventions,  1958  and  1961,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Eastern  Ehiropean  countries 
have  previously  agreed  to  third  country  arbi- 
tration under  special  conditions  suggests 
that  the  Eastern  European  countries  would 
agree  to  third  country  adjudication  of  all 
disputes  If  requested  by  United  States  firms. 
The  United  States  should  seriously  consider 
Insisting  on  agreement  to  third  party  adjudi- 
cation as  a  condition  for  increased  trade 
with  the  communist  countries.  Such  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
would  represent  a  significant  step  toward 
more  peaceful  and  harmonious  relations  with 
Western  nations  and  enhance  the  force  of 
International  law. 

An  Interesting  aspect  of  international  trade 
Is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  not  a 
party  to  any  convention  establishing  arbi- 
tration panels  or  other  procedures  for  the 
settlement  of  international  commercial  dis- 
putes. Varloxis  business  firms  and  legal 
groups  (Including  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion) in  the  United  States  have  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  become  a 
party  to  the  June  10,  1968,  Convention  on 


the  Recognition  and  Enforcement  of  FVjreign 
Arbitral  Awards.'"  According  to  a  leading  au- 
thority on  international  trade.  United  States 
businessmen  face  a  definite  disadvantage  re- 
garding foreign  law  enforcement,  vls-a-vls 
their  foreign  counterparts,  because  the 
United  States  Government  has  not  been  a 
signatory  to  any  of  the  multilateral  conven- 
tions concerning  arbitration."  Indeed,  the 
United  States  could  contribute  to  a  rule  of 
law  by  acceding  to  the  1958  Convention  even 
though  economic  and  political  necessity  may 
not  demand  such  accession." 

In  conclusion  the  reader  should  realize 
that  East-We«t  trade  Is,  at  least  in  one  re- 
spect, more  Important  to  the  communists 
than  to  western  countries. 

"For  the  East,  trade  with  the  West  has 
been  a  unique  source  of  Industrial  imports; 
for  the  West  it  has  been  mainly  a  source  of 
nonindustrlal  items,  many  of  which  are 
available  from  other  sources."  =• 

Communist  exports  do  not  enjoy  a  strong 
competitive  position  with  respect  to  prod- 
ucts of  western  nations.  While  western  coun- 
tries have  alternative  sources  of  supply  for 
their  Imports  from  the  East,  Communist  im- 
ports of  capital  equipment  are  an  important 
factor  in  domestic  economic  planning.  Tlie 
loss  of  such  imports,  while  not  calamitous, 
■would  be  disruptive  of  current  communist 
economic  plans.  In  addition,  trade  with  the 
West  provides  the  smaller  communist  coun- 
tries with  a  measure  of  freedom  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  enjoy,"  -■* 

Given  the  basic  strength  of  the  Western 
position,  the  United  States  should  be  pre- 
pared to  encourage  a  reorientation  of  com- 
munism so  that  this  philosophy  becomes 
less  of  a  disruptive  force  in  the  world  and 
more  of  a  positive  factor  In  supporting  rule 
of  law. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
trade  relations  must  depend  in  part  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  communist  states  an 
willing  to  make  adjustments  in  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  The  current  Administra- 
tion has  not  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
buying  power  of  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, Most-Pavored-Nation  status  was  ex- 
tended to  Poland  not  only  In  recognition  of 
changes  in  Poland's  Internal  policies  but  also 
because  Poland  made  a  settlement  on  debts 
owed  to  the  United  States.  However,  since 
December  1966  Internal  liberalization  has 
been  abated,  and  Poland  foreign  policy  has 
become  less  Independent.  The  Administra- 
tion apparently  has  taken  no  steps  to  en- 
courage a  reversal  of  these  recent  trends. 

According  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
trade  alone  cannot  be  expected  to  change  the 
fundamental  nature  of  the  conununlst  sys- 
tem in  any  Eastern  European  country;  how- 
ever, the  United  States  may  expect  that  the 
very  close  relationships  normally  growing 
out  of  trade  will  provide  opportunities  for 
influencing  the  development  of  communist 
societies  toward  more  Internal  freedom  and 
peaceful  relations  with   the  free  world.^ 

Even  though  East-West  trade  will  encour- 
age greater  interaction  between  communist 
and  non-communist  peoples,  definite,  con- 
crete steps  must  be  taken  to  Influence  the 
attitudes  of  the  ruling  elites  of  these  coun- 
tries. One  step  would  be  to  compel  commu- 
nist nations  to  adhere  to  established  modes 
of  behavior  in  international  commerce.  Such 
adherence  would  encourage  the  communists 
to  modify  their  rigid  dogma  in  political  mat- 
ters Just  as  trade  with  Western  European 
nations  has  already  stimulated  changes  In 
the  formally  centralized  economic  structure 
of  the  H^stern  European  countries. 

The  real  goal  of  future  United  States 
policy  with  respect  to  East-West  trade  should 
be  to  move  the  Eastern  European  countries 
toward  acceptance  of  principles  safeguarding 
private  property  (industrial  processes,  literary 
works,  inventions)  thJ-ough  adherence  to  es- 
tablished conventions  on  patent  protection 
and  copyright  l^ws.  For  example,  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  adhere  to  either  of  the  major 
copyright  conventions. 
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Given  the  faqt  that  trade  between  the 
United  States  iind  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  doee  exl»t,  It  would  seem  wiser  to 
develop  trade  reltitlons  which  emphasize  the 
advantages  of  closer  ties  with  the  West  than 
to  pursue  poUclei  which  may  drive  the  com- 
munists back  to  ia  reliance  on  their  own  re- 
sources. However*,  the  United  States  should 
Insist  on  Soviet  adherence  to  established  rules 
of  International  commerce  as  one  means  of 
promoting  wider]  respect  for  peaceful  co- 
existence and  International  law. 

pOOTNOTMl 

'  i4  Backro-und  'study  on  East- West  Trade, 
prepared  for  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Senate  (April  196S),  p. 
60.  and  "The  Proposed  'East-West  Trade 
Relations  Act  of  1966':  Analysis  of  Its  Eco- 
nomic Aspects."  Hy  Vladimir  N.  PregelJ.  Eco- 
nomics Discussion,  Legislative  Reference 
Service  (July  25,  1966),  p.  32-33,  Cited  below 
as  PregelJ.  For  statement  on  gold  reserves 
see  Appendix  n.    I 

'  Background  Siudy.  p.  60. 
•Ibid. 
•Ibid,  p.  61. 

'Cf.  Government  Guarantees  of  Credit  to 
Communist  Courttries,  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Batiking  and  Currency,  Unit- 
ed States 'Senate  (November  20,  21,  and  22, 
1963).  pp.  27-32. 

'  Data  supplied!  by  Vladimir  N.  PregelJ, 
Analyst  In  International  Trade  and  Finance, 
Economics  Division,  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  | 

'  PregelJ,  p.  34.    i 

•Zblgnlew  Brzeilnsltl,  Alternative  to  Par- 
tition (New  Yort  :  McGraw-Hill,  1965),  p. 
61.  ^ 

•  PregelJ,  p.  29. 

'"Since  1956  t^e  USSR,  has  had  six 
Nobel  prize  wlnn^  for  physics  and  one  In 
chemistry.  (See  Appendix  rv) 

"  Cited  In  Confresslonal  Digest.  Vol.  46, 
no.   6-7    (June-Juy.    1967).   p.    166. 

^Background  S,:udy,  p.  42.  Efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Unltfcd  States  to  enlarge  the 
COCOM  list  of  strategic  goods  have  con- 
sistently failed  b«  cause  the  Western  Euro- 


APPENDIX  I 

J.S.  EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE  TO  SINO-SOVIET  BLOC  COUNTRIES:  TOTAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES,  1947-66 
(Values  in  millions  of  dollars  I 


Year 


1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 ,„. 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 


pean  allies  do  not  agree  with  the  United 
States  as  to  the  extent  of  that  list.  Cf. 
Professor  Peter  Hay,  "Common  Market 
Countries'  Approach  to  East-West  Trade" 
In  Proceedings,  International  Society,  Stan- 
ford  Law  School,  Oene  Armstrong,  ed.  Vol 
I,  (1966),  p.  71. 

''Earlier  rantlngs  of  communist  states- 
men against  Western  trade  controls  Indi- 
cated they  hurt,  even  If  sometimes  the  dam- 
age was  mainly  psychological.  "Nevertheless, 
the  resource  base  of  the  communist  world 
Is  such  and  Its  determination  to  accord  such 
a  high  priority  to  its  defense  establishment 
Is  so  Arm,  that  we  should  not  expect  either 
to  reduce  their  power  significantly  or  to 
deter  them  from  their  purposes  by  the  con- 
trol of  trade."  Cf.  Philip  E.  Uren,  ed.,  East- 
West  Trade  (Toronto:  The  Canadian  In- 
stitute of  International  Affairs,  1966)  d 
122.  '    *^' 

"Philip  E.  Uren,  "Some  Strategic  Consid- 
erations Relating  to  East-Wast  Trade."  on 
clt.  ^' 

Berne  Union  policies  on  the  limits  of  ex- 
port credit  have  almost  completely  disap- 
peared with  British,  French,  and  Italian  ex- 
tension of  12-15  year  credits  as  against  the 
5  year  limit  of  the  Berne  Union  which  the 
United  States  continues  to  follow.  Cf.  Pro- 
fessor Peter  Hay,  "Common  Market  Coun- 
tries' Approach  to  East- West  Trade,"  Op  Clt 
p.  71. 

"  The  Honorable  Robert  S.  McNeill,  United 
SUtes  Deputy  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Trade  Policy,  quoted  In  Congres- 
sional Digest,  vol.  46,  no.  6-7  (June-Julv 
1967),  p.  186.  ' 

"Brzezlnski,  p.  68. 

"  PregelJ,  p.  36. 

■»  With  the  exception  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Albania,  the  Communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  subscribe  to  the  1886  Berne 
Copyright  Convention,  revised  at  Brussels  in 
1948.  which  affords  essentially  the  same  pro- 
tection as  the  1952  Copyright  ConvenUon 
The  United  States  has  not  signed  the  Berne 
Convention.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  signed 
either  the  Berne  or  1952  Convention. 

"Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 


Union  has  signed  this  Convention.  Thus  at 
the  present  the  United  States  could  hardly 
compel  the  Soviet  Union  to  sign.  Both  the 
UrUted  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  adhere 
to  the  major  multilateral  Convention  for  pro- 
tectlon  of  Industrial  property,  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Union  of  Paris,  1883,  revised  at 
Lisbon  in  19S8. 

"  Cf.  Brzezlnski,  p.  64,  ff. 
"  Data  supplied  from  William  B.  Macomber, 
Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations, Department  of  State. 
"State  Department  source. 
The  Yugoslav  Federal  Economic  Chamber 
systematically  encourages  firms  to  stipulate 
ICC  arbitration.  Cf.  The  American  Journal  o/ 
Interational  Late.  vol.  69,  no.  3.  (July  1965 1 
pp.  581ff.  '• 

"Martin  Domke,   Commercial  Arbitration 
(New  Jersey:  Prentice  Hall.  1965).  p.  105 
"Uren,  pp.  101,  102  ff. 

»  Domke,  p.  105  and  Steven  Lazarus,  et  al., 

Resolving    Business    Disputes    (New    York- 

American  Management  Association,  1965)    d 

176.  '  ^' 

"Lazarus,  p.  173, 

"Prom  1946  to  the  present  the  United 
States  has  added  Impetus  alblet  In  a  most 
reetralned  manner,  to  International  arbitra- 
tion through  a  series  of  "Friendship,  com- 
merce and  Navigation  Treaties"  with  foreign 
governments.  Such  bilateral  treaties  have 
been  signed  with  Belgium,  Denmark,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Prance,  Greece, 
Iran.  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxem- 
bourg, Korea,  the  Netherlands,  Nicaragua 
PakUtan,  and  Vietnam. 

The  concept  of  comity  also  affords  the 
United  States  businessmen  a  great  degree 
of  International  enforceability  of  arbitration 
awards.  Cf.  Lazarus,  pp.  139  ff.  and  Domke 
pp.  105ff .  For  histories  of  UiUted  States  treaty 
policy  on  commercial  arbitration  see  Martin 
Domke,  ed.  International  Trade  Arbitration 
(New  York:  American  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion, 1958). 

=«  Brzezlnski,  p.  65. 
"Uren,  pp.  174-75. 

*' Quoted  In  Congressional  Digest,  op  clt^ 
p.  174. 
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>  No  data  available  in  soufM  for  1947-51. 

>  Includes  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

diZatlc  m,«rs In'omnr""'-  '"*'''  '""  ""  """''*  ""'""*'"  "'  '""""*""  '"  ""'^^ 

*  Less  than  {50,000. 

•  Excludes  shipments  of 
ports  as  follows:  in  1963, 
Poland,  $7,200,000  to  U.S.S. 


^•J?!!^'  *•'''•'  ^"^  '"  ^Mit  and  shipped  through  Canadian 
.100,000  to  Poland;  in  1964,  $1,100,000  to  Xnglr^   $*2,8W,000  ,S 


DDc  n 

Th»  Ikthjxnce  o^  East-West  Track  on 
Sovirr    AixocAffiON    or    Rksourcss 
Western  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  may 
exert  some  Indirect  Influence  to  change  their 


'  Preliminary. 
.r.^Hl!'^5V„,?f  ■''*'"1""J"  °'  AgfiwHufe-  Economic  Research  Service.  U.S.  foreign  agricultural 
L;lL^»^;Sipi^n'g','r«:  Deirm'bf  1^^:  '''™'"  "'  ""  ^"""-  "•^-  «^^'  -""''^ 

"f  negli^ble  v^lue.  '^'""'  ^'""""'  ""'^  "'^'*'  "  °'""  *""•«<"'•  *'*"  '"^^ 

pattern  of  resource  allocaUon.  Any  changes  at 


aU  will  be  very  small,  and  these  changes  will 
be  decided  Internally,  by  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship, not  directly  by  Bast-West  trade,  since 
the  leadership  will  decide  what  will  be  pur- 


chased. Consideration  of  present  trends 
shows  that  the  status  quo  Is  strongly  op- 
posed to  a  major  reallocation  of  resources. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  highly  industrialized 
nation,  although  there  la  a  very  small,  stable 
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increase  In  production  of  consumer  goods. 
USSR,  consumers  get  only  about  20%  of 
the  Soviet  QNP.  Per  capita  consumption  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  1964  of  food  products  was 
53-^,.  of  that  In  the  U.S.;  of  non-food  prod- 
ucts, 13%;  of  services  excluding  health  and 
education,  17%;   for  health  and  education. 

In  the  early  1960's,  Premier  Malenkov  at- 
tempted to  reform  the  Soviet  economy  In 
favor  of  the  consumer.  After  the  Korean 
War,  the  Soviet  economy  was  overextended. 
Many  projects  had  to  be  cut  back.  The  re- 
sulting tense  situation  required  some  boost 
for  consumers.  Prices  were  cut.  Then  con- 
sumers had  money,  but  no  goods  to  buy. 
Malenkov  said  both  consumer  goods  and 
heavy  Industry  could  be  developed.  But 
there  was  more  talk  than  action.  Malenkov 
was  forced  out  of  power  by  two  events:  a 
crop  failure,  and  alarm  over  successful  U.S. 
H-bomb  tests.  In  January,  1955,  Malenkov's 
defeat  was  made  clear  when  the  Soviet  po- 
sition was  printed  In  Pravda,  assailing  pro- 
ponents of  the  pro-consumer  line: 

■If  opinions  of  this  kind  were  to  become 
general,  It  would  greatly  damage  the  entire 
cause  of  communist  construction.  It  would 
completely  confuse  our  cadres.  .  .  .  Prac- 
tically, It  would  mean  that  development  of 
our  heavy  Industry,  which  Is  the  backbone 
of  the  socialist  economy,  would  tend  down- 
ward, leading  to  a  decline  In  all  branches  of 
the  national  economy  and  producing  a  drop 
rather  than  an  Increase  In  the  working  peo- 
ple's living  standards.  It  would  undermine 
the  economic  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
weaken  Its  defense  capacity." 

The  Malenkov  era  had  limitations  other 
than  its  short  life.-'  Abram  Bergson  finds 
that — 

■Ijetween  1952  and  1954  consumption's 
share  of  the  Soviet  GNP  (total  output  of 
:ill  goods  and  services)  rose  from  44.4%  to 
51.2%.  Over  the  same  period  the  share  taken 
by  the  defense  appropriation  in  the  Soviet 
budget  declined  from  12.7%  to  10.3%,  and 
the  share  taken  by  gross  Investment  fell 
from  28.7%  to  25.5%.  These  changes  were 
not  negligible.  As  a  result,  in  1954  Soviet 
consumers  received  a  higher  share  of  na- 
tional output  than  In  any  other  year  over 
the  period  1941-55.  But  In  1928  Soviet  con- 
sumers had  received  directly  64.7%  of  the 
GNP,  and  even  in  1940  they  had  received 
51.0%.  .  .  .  Soviet  steel  production  Increased 
p.bout  7,000,000  metric  tons  between  1952 
.'ind  1954,  roughly  20%.  Oil  output  rose 
almost  25%.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  electricity 
generated  increased  .  .  .  by  25%.  .  .  .  The 
reality  was  much  more  a  further  advance  in 
the  economic  and  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  state." 

Schwartz  adds  that  the  Malenkov  era  made 
new  beginnings.  "The  Soviet  people  saw  that 
their  rulers  had  made  some  concessions  and 
the  issue  of  the  standard  of  living  had  been 
brought  into  the  forefront  of  public  discus- 
sion .  .  .  the  new  forces  thus  set  in  motion 
could  not  be  reversed. . . ." 

The  changes  of  the  Malenkov  era  were 
small,  and  have  thus  far  been  kept  under 
control  by  the  Soviet  leadership.  The  situa- 
tion Is  described  by  Alfred  Zauberman,  who 
discusses  "the  remarkable  stability  of  the  rate 
of  industrial  progress  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod .  .  .  (and)  the  set  of  canons  evolved  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  .  .  .  that  require  continually 
faster  growth  rates  In  producer-goods  than 
\i\  the  consumer  goods  sector."  ' 

In  the  face  of  the  power  and  prestige  that 
the  Soviet  Union  gains  from  their  present 
pattern  of  resource  allocation.  It  would  seem 
unlikely  that  this  pattern  will  be  changed 
significantly. 

Indeed,  Soviet  interest  In  trade  Is  largely 
due  to  the  present  pattern  of  allocation.  In 
an  address  delivered  to  the  April  1966  Party 
Congress,  Premier  A.  N.  Kosygln  said: 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


"It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  in 
our  time  that  the  scientific  and  technical 
revolution  at  work  in  the  modern  world  calls 
for  freer  international  contacts  and  creates 
conditions  for  broad  economic  exchange  be- 
tween socialist  and  capitalist  countries.  .  . 
In  the  past  5  years  foreign  trade  helped  us 
solve  a  number  of  Important  economic  prob- 
lems. .  .  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  re- 
appraise the  role  of  foreign  trade." « 

Trade  with  the  West  better  enables  the  So- 
viet Union  to  pursue  Its  policy  of  emphasis  on 
heavy  Industry  and  capital  goods. 

As  Schwartz  says.  Western  goods  provide 
continued  injections  of  advanced  technology 
and  equipment  into  Soviet  economy.  That 
trade  with  the  West  contributes  to  the 
strength  and  prestige  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
an  international  fact  of  life.  As  Uren  writes: 

"It  may  be  said  that  all  western  exports 
to  the  communists  Improve  their  strength; 
this  is  as  true  of  consumer  goods  as  it  Is  of 
special  steels,  although  the  increment  to 
strength  Is  different  In  quality.  Such  general 
Increases  In  strength  cannot  be  easily  sepa- 
rated conceptually  from  an  increase  In  mili- 
tary strength.  While  almost  everyone  will 
readily  agree  that  we  should  not  provide  arms 
to  communist  countries,  the  precise  defini- 
tion of  a  list  of  strategic  goods  is  extremely 
difficult  ,  .  .  Quite  naturally,  and  It  seems 
properly,  the  list  tends  to  lengthen  when  in- 
ternational tension  is  high  and  to  shorten 
in  periods  of  detente.  The  list  Is,  in  part, 
an  expression  of  the  political  climate  and 
imposes  inconveniences  upon  the  com- 
munist nations  when  their  intransigence 
warrants  some  tangible  sign  of  disapproval 
...  on  the  other  hand,  it  opens  up  opportu- 
nities to  them  when  they  seem  inclined  to 
some  measure  of  political  accommodation 
.  ,  .  the  resource  base  of  the  communist  world 
is  such  and  its  determination  to  accord  a 
high  priority  to  Its  defense  establishment  is 
so  firm,  that  we  should  not  expect  either  to 
reduce  their  power  significantly  or  to  deter 
them  from  their  purposes  by  the  control  of 
trade." » 

As  a  result  of  this  emphasis,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  grown  to  great  prestige  in  science 
and  technology.  Since  1956,  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
had  six  Nobel  prize  wlnne/s  for  physics  and 
one  In  chemistry.  In  1962,  the  last  time  an 
estimate  was  made,  the  Soviet  Union  al- 
located 2.2%  of  its  GNP  to  research  and  de- 
velopment, compared  with  2.2%  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  3.1%  for  the  U.S.* 

The  Soviet  space  successes  further  demon- 
strate the  highly  developed  nature  of  indus- 
try. A  jitrons  Industrial  power  base  Is 
essential  for  any  nation  that  wishes  to  par- 
ticipate In  space  exploration.  Moreover,  a 
trained  corps  ol  space  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians is  needed.  That  there  is  a  correlation 
between  the  Soviet  space  program  and  the 
Soviet  capacity  to  develop  the  economic  base 
of  a  modern  industrial  state  can  be  dem- 
oiistrated  by  citing  seme  of  their  space  suc- 
cesses. Great  industrial  ability  was  necessary 
to  build  the  Soviets'  superior  27,000  pound 
Proton  space  vehicle  and  a  rocket  with  an 
estimated  first  stage  thrust  of  between  two 
and  three  rallllon  pounds  to  boost  It  to  orbit. 
The  same  point  can  be  made  for  the  devel- 
opment of  ths  highly  sophisticated  deep 
space  systems  (e.g.  Lunik,  Venus,  Mars),  In 
addition  to  their  development  of  communi- 
cations and  meteorological  space  systems  now 
in  operation. 

T^e  correlation  between  the  economic 
base  and  space  exploration  is  further  dem- 
onstrated by  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
study  of  the  Soviet  space  programs  recently 
published  by  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee: 

"In  the  economic  sphere,  the  leadership 
of  the  Soviet  Union  lias  consistently  used 
the  extraordinary  political  powers  at  its  dis- 
posal to  pursue  two  major  goals:  (1)  to 
build  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  heavy 
Industrial  sector  of  the  economy  and    (2) 
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to  maximize  current  output  of  military  and 
products  on  the  basis  of  a  r^idly  growing 
and  largely  self-sufficient  heavy  industry. 

"In  the  pursuit  of  these  goals,  the  lead- 
ers .  .  .  have  recognized  the  critical  role 
played  by  reseat ch  in  the  attainment  of  a 
high  level  of  industrial  and  military  tech- 
nology under  modern  economic  conditions. 
They  became  aware  at  an  early  stage  that 
in  their  own  production  system,  which  was 
consciously  isolated  from  the  international 
economy  by  way  of  autarky,  an  elaborate 
research  and  development  structure  would 
be  required  to  substitute  for  the  normal 
economic  interaction  among  the  individual 
national  economies  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cordingly, scientific  and  technical  research 
was  established  as  an  organized  state  activ- 
ity, highly  centralized  and  liberally  financed 
by  the  federal  treasury  of  the  U.S.S.R.  .  . 
State  expenditures  on  scientific  research 
doubled  between  1951  and  1957,  and  by  1963 
the  science  budget  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment was  six  times  as  large  as  it  was  in 
1951  By  1966  the  U.S.S.R.  was  spending  five 
times  as  much  as  in  1956  on  funding  Ite 
research   .   .   . 

"The  Soviet  Union  today  spends  as  much 
on  maintaining  Its  research  and  develop- 
ment apparatus  every  year  as  It  spends  (on) 
new  housing  .  .  the  equivalent  of  $22.8 
billions." ' 

It  Is  evident,  then,  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  deeply  committed  to  a  very  high 
percentage  of  expenditures  for  defense  and 
heavy  industry.  Changes  in  this  pattern  of 
allocation  of  resources  will  depend  on  vari- 
ous factors,  only  negligibly  on  the  factor  of 
trade.  One  variable  is  the  success  of  the 
Brezhnev-Kosygin  team  and  those  who  may 
follow  it  In  providing  greater  incentive  for 
farmers,  so  that  production  will  be  Increased 
to  permit  more  consumer  spending  without 
any  change  In  priorities.  Another  factor  is 
how  powerfully  the  winds  of  change  now 
blovrtng  through  the  Soviet  economy  will 
affect  the  outmoded,  clumsy  and  frequently 
Irrational  mechanism  directing  that  econ- 
omy, to  produce  the  same  result  as  above. 
Finally,  there  is  the  variable  of  the  burden 
of  arms  expenditures  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  to  bear  In  the  years  ahead."  As  Schwartz 
writes: 

"Any  major  reduction  of  these  expendi- 
tures could  permit  the  Soviet  government  to 
shift  large  quantities  of  resources  and  many 
of  its  finest  managers  and  technicians  to  the 
task  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  civilian 
economy.  Such  a  shift  could  do  much  to 
counteract  the  retarding  Influences  .  .  .  op- 
erating upon  the  Soviet  growth  rate.  Here 
political  developments,  both  Soviet  relations 
with  the  West  and  .  .  .  with  Communist 
China  win  be  decisive.  Prom  an  economic 
point  of  view,  the  case  for  Soviet  arms  re- 
duction is  strong,  but  Soviet  military  pres- 
sure against  this  is  probably  felt  strongly 
by   the  post-Khrushchev  regime." ' 

These  factors — ability  to  up  production  so 
there  can  be  more  "butter"  as  well  as  "guns," 
internal  pressure  of  the  existing  but  em- 
brionic  consumer  demand,  and  international 
situation  effects  of  defense  spending,  are  some 
of  those  which  will  influence  resource  allo- 
cation. The  Soviet  leadership,  on  this  basis, 
decides  what  goods  will  be  Included  in  trade. 
Trade  is  not  a  directly  causal  factor  in  this 
process  of  allocation. 

Present  trends  indicate  that  the  western 
nations  will  take  no  advantage  of  one  way 
in  which  trade  could  have  some  small  effect 
directly  on  allocation  of  resources.  Refusal 
to  extend  long-term  credit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  could  force  some  allocation  away  from 
defense  in  order  to  pay  for  goods — provided 
it  didn't  force  abandonment  of  East-West 
trade,  Schwartz  writes: 

■Partially  reducing  the  pressures  for  cur- 
tailment of  arms  spending  is  the  ability  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  gain  long  term  loans 
from  the  West.  The  decision  of  British  au- 
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thorlUes  In  19«4  to  underwrlW  long  term  15 
years  credit*  for  Soviet  purchases  of  chemical 
machinery  for  production  of  synthetic  fibers 
could  mark  a  major  turning  point,  since  pre- 
sumably other  Wtestem  sellers  will  be  under 
great  pressure  ta  extend  slmUar  long  term 
credits."  '• 

And  neverthel^,  whether  the  point  of 
considering  what  sort  of  credit  is  used  is  ever 
reached  depends  primarily  on  the  effects  of 
the  above  three  variables. 

There  are  several   factors  which   make  It 
easier  for  the  Sovliet  Union  than  for  the  West 
to  concentrate  on(  capital  Investment  rather 
than  consumer  pt-oductlon:   For  one  thing. 
It's  cheaper,  slnc^  there  are  no  rent  or  In- 
terest rates  In  the]  U.S.S.R.  And  since  the  So- 
viets are  on  the  defensive,  want  to  catch  up 
with  the  West,   tliey  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
more.  There  is  les^  uncertainty  about  the  fu- 
t\ire  and  greater  standardization  as  a  result 
of  central  plannln*.  Finally,  any  change  must 
be  slow,  since  thei  SUllnlst  managerial  elite 
not  only  resists  change,  but  because  of  Its 
training  perhaps  c^uld  not  cope  with  changes 
In   the  economy. 'The  situation  at  present 
then   shows   a   pr«<ponderance   of   factors   In 
favor  of  emphasis;  on  production  of  capital 
goods. 

The  single  factot  working  against  this  sit- 
uation  is  a  small,  stable  Impetus   In  con- 
sumer demand.  Tltls  was  briefly  encouraged 
iinder  M*MBkov.  bi^t  has  been  taken  in  stride 
and   controlled   by(  the   leadership.   Aa   long 
as  the  goods  imported  by  the  Soviet  Union 
are  chiefly  capital  Joods.  rather  than  flnlahed 
consximer  goods.  ^t-West   trade  win   have 
little  effect  on  thu  consumer  Impetus.  More 
Influence  In  this  eespect  can  be  exerted  In 
Eastern  Europe  whlere  more  U.S.  exports  are 
consumer  goods.   .^  the  Soviet  Union   uses 
pragmatically  mor^  and  more  profit  Incen- 
tives,   markets    anil    hence    consumers    are 
boiind  to  become  mjare  and  more  Important." 
Here    exposure    to  |  superior    Western    goods 
through    East-Wes^    trade    could    encourage 
the    consumer    impetus,    if    the    leadership 
chooses  to  conunud  on  its  Increasingly  prag- 
matic course.  But  fir  the  most  part.  Imports 
from    the   West    arje    capital    goods   or   raw 
materials    and    coujd    contribute    either    to 
defense  or  consume?  materials,  depending  on 
the  policy  of  the  Sdvlet  Government. 

Trade  will  not  simply  caitse  a  reallocation 
of  resources  towam  consumer  goods  Just 
because  Western  consumer  goods  are  avail- 
able. The  U.S.S.R.J  U  more  Interested  In 
capital  goods.  If  aciy  Influence  Is  to  be  ex- 
erted by  East- West  irade.  It  wlU  be  Indirect: 
If  the  Soviet  Unlob  does  Import  Western 
consumer  goods,  it  liiay  commit  Itself  to  sec- 
ondary Investment  In  this  area.  This  Is  en- 
couraged by  the  ll^ilted  consumer  demand 
In  the  Soviet  Unloq.  and  by  the  attraction 
of  Western  capital  ^oods.  Western  machin- 
ery la  more  efficient  Whether  It  produces  more 
machines  for  industry  or  refrigerators  for 
families.)  But  anyi  commitment  depends 
leadership. 

such  secondary  com- 
i  Is  the  Plat-Soviet  Auto 
Plant.  "While  It  mlgkt  be  tempting  to  Jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  construction  of  such 
a  huge  auto  assembl^  plant  signals  an  abrupt 
change  In  allocation]  of  Soviet  resources  to- 
ward consumer  prodiicts,  such  a  conclusion 
would  be  premature  iat  this  time.  Neverthe- 
less, this  Is  a  huge  luldertaking  and  one  that 
could  lead  to  further  ^.xpanslon  of  Soviet  con- 
sumer goods   industijles   at   a  later   time." " 
The  plant  which  Plalj  will  build  wUl  cost  the 
Soviet  Union  approxUnately  •800,000,000    for 
which  Italy  has  extended  the  U.S.S.R.  what 
amounts  to  a  nine-y*r  credit.  The  plant  "Is 
capable  of  quadrupling  current  Soviet  pas- 
senger automobile  pr(^uction."  "  But  "essen- 
tially, the  new  Soviet  program  U  designed  to 
produce    automobllesl  for    the    bureaucratic 
and  managerial  elite,  iiot  for  the  average  citi- 
zen." '-  And    "annouaced   plans   are  not  so 
grandiose  as  to  requite  a  slgnlflcamt  altera- 
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tlon  In  traditional  Soviet  economic  priorities 
and  would  leave  military  and  space  programs 
unimpaired."  >"  "Indirect  Investment  required 
for  the  supporting  facilities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  steel,  gasoline,  and  tires  has  not  been 
fully  calculated,   but  appears   to   be  on   the 
order  of  »400  million— substantially  less  than 
the    direct    Investment.""   As    for   so-called 
tertiary  Investment,  "An  examination  of  So- 
viet plana  for  highway  development  during 
the  next  Ave  years  reveals  that  these  call  for 
only  a  modest  Increase  over  the  previous  five 
years."  '•  "Not  until  there  Is  a  large,  widely 
distributed  stock  of  automobiles  does  a  rapid 
acceleration  take  place."  i»  The  Soviet  lead- 
ership can  control  whether  wide  distribution 
takes  place— and  the  effects  of  trade  on  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  investment  and  alloca- 
tion depend  on  the  priorities  assigned  by  the 
Soviet   leadership,   depend   on,   as   discussed 
above,  other  Internal   aspects  of  the  Soviet 
economy  and  upon  the  International  situa- 
tion. 

The  Plat  report  says : 

"The  leaders  of  the  [Soviet  UiUonl  no 
longer  «eem  to  be  either  willing  or  able  to 
continue  to  repress  economic  discontent  in- 
definitely and  indiscriminately.  Above  all 
they  have  become  aware  that  they  cannot 
afl-ord  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  mood 
among  those  groups  of  citizens  that  are 
contributing  importantly  to  the  growing 
fund  of  sclentlflc.  technical,  and  economic 
power  at  the  disposal  of  the  state.  These  are 
persons  and  groups  with  their  own  unique 
frame  of  reference.  They  know  their  own 
worth  to  the  regime,  and  they  are  also  fairly 
well  informed  about  the  style  of  Ufe  enjoyed 
by  their  peers  In  the  modem  industrial  so- 
ciety around  the  world." -■• 

There  are  then  trends  toward  change  in 
the  Soviet  Union  which  depend  on  Internal 
conditions  and  the  Soviet  leadership  But 
Western  trade,  waiting  in  the  wings,  could 
perhaps  encourage  or  at  least  take  advan- 
tage of  every  Soviet  shift.  Some  feel  that 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  leaders  "are  placing 
their  hopes  on  gradualism"  "will  fall"  to 
produce  any  significant  progress  from 
socialism  to  capitalism,  since  the  essence  of 
the  system  can  remain  Intact.  But  perhaps 
these  gradual  changes  are  most  Important, 
If  as  Lenin  said.  The  economy  Is  the  main 
field  of  battle  for  Communism. 
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"  Ibid.,  p.  13. 
"Ibid.,  p.  12. 
=•  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Part  I,  p   17 

Appendix  III 
Outstanding    loans    and    other    obligations 
owed  United  States  by  Soviet  bloc.  Yugo- 
slavia,  and  Cuba  as  of  June  30,  1963  (other 
than  lend-lease) 

Bulgaria:      War     and     other 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals.  _. 

Czechoslovakia : 
World  War  I  Indebtedness. 
Surplus  property  credits 
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93,  143.  398 


257,  647.  080 
7,  536.  459 


■To**! 265.183.539 


Hungary : 

World  War  I  Indebtedness- 
Surplus  property  credits 

Export-Import  credit  guar- 
antees (wheat  and  other 

commodity  sales     

through   Mar.   2,    1964).. 


3,  935.  600 
8.  993.  069 


20,  700.  000 


Total   33,628.669 


Poland : 
World  War  I  Indebtedness- 
Surplus  property  credits 

Public  Law  480  sales   (dol- 
lar  repayments    not   due 

until    1967) 

Claims  of   U.S.   natlonals.I 

AID  development  loans 

Export-Import  Bank  credlts- 


435.  478,  984 
17.  338.  000 


477,  300.  000 
34,  000.  000 
59,  554.  000 
18.  888.  000 


Total 1.  042.  558.  984 


Rumania : 

World  War  I  Indebtedness. 
Claims  of  U.S.  nationals. .- 


Total   

U.S.S.R.     World    War    I 
debtedness    


In- 


107.  569.  371 
500,000 

108,  069.  371 
621,420.405 


FOOTNOTES 


Yugoslavia: 

World  War  I  Indebtedness.  78, 168  718 

AID  development  loans 184,  900  000 

Public   Law   480   sales 433,856,000 

Export-Import  Bank  loans.  63,000.000 


upon  the  will  of  th^ 
An  example  of  he 
mltment  could  occui 


•  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Neto  Direc- 
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Government  Printing  Office,  1966.  p.  1032 

^  Harry   Schwartz.    Soviet   Economy   Since 
Stalin.  Philadelphia,  J.   B.  Llpplncott  C07t< 
pany,  1965,  p.  72. 

^Alfred  Zauberman,  Soviet  and  Chinese 
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Total   769,942,718 

Cuba : 
Export-Import  Bank  loans.         36,300  000 
Expropriation      of      Nlcaro 
nickel     property,     valued 

at 133,000.000 

Loans  considered  in  default    (other  than 
World  War  I  loans) 

Principal       Interest 

Czechoslovakia...     $1,948,000  $1,160,000 

Hungary 3.782.000  

U.S.S.R. . 42,272,000 II 

Source:  Hearings,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  88th  Congress  sec- 
ond session,. on  East- West  trade,  part  I 
Mar.  13,  16,  23,  April  8,  9,  1964.  p   29 


PROPOSAL    TO    MAKE    VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  CABINET- 

LEVEL  DEPARTMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  there  are  seven  agen- 
cies with  budgets  in  excess  of  $5  billion. 
Six  of  these  agencies  are  Cabinet-level 
departments;  one  is  not.  That  one  is  the 


Veterans'  Administration,  with  a  budget 
of  approximately  $6.6  billion. 

There  are  four  agencies  which  have 
more  than  100,000  full-time  permanent 
employees.  Three  of  these  agencies  are 
Cabinet-level  departments;  one  is  not. 
That  one  is  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion which  has  176,000  in  personnel  and 
is  exceeded  only  by  the  Defense  and  Post 
OfBce  Departments. 

There  are  three  agencies  which  in  fis- 
cal 1970  will  make  outlays  for  education, 
according  to  budget  estimates,  in  excess 
of  one-half  billion  dollars.  Two  of  these 
agencies  are  Cabinet-level  departments; 
one  is  not.  That  one  is  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Again  in  fiscal  1970  there  are  two  agen- 
cies which  will  expend  more  than  $1 
billion  in  providing  direct  Federal  hos- 
pital and  medical  services,  and  there  are 
two  agencies  which  will  expend  more 
than  $5  billion  in  the  form  of  cash  bene- 
fits for  income  security  programs.  In 
both  of  these  cases,  one  agency  is  a 
Cabinet-level  department,  and  one  is 
not.  The  one  that  is  not  is  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies make  up  49  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States.  If  ever 
a  branch  of  Government  reached  out  to 
the  people,  and  closely  affected  the  lives 
of  the  people,  that  branch  is  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  to  elevate  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  Cabinet 
rank.  Surely,  the  VA  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  highest  council  of  our 
Government.  It  should  not  be  just 
another  Federal  agency,  for  certainly 
the  voice  of  the  veteran  should  be  heard 
and  heeded  in  the  important  decisions 
made  at  the  top  level  of  Government. 

As  it  exists  now,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  an  organizational  mon- 
strosity. It  should  be  a  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment, and  it  is  high  time  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  correct  it. 


AIR  SERVICE  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

•  Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
island  areas  in  the  Pacific  are  of  ever- 
growing imptortEince  to  our  national  in- 
terest. They  represent,  in  effect,  our  west- 
em  perimeter.  Their  strategic  importance 
is  known  to  many;  their  economic  diffi- 
culties are  known  to  few. 

The  U.S.  island  areas  to  which  I  refer 
are  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or 
Micronesia.  The  last  mentioned  group  of 
Islands  have  been  entrusted  to  the  United 
States  under  a  U.N.  mandate.  We  have 
a  fiduciary  responsibility  to  their  inhab- 
itants. 

All  of  these  islands  have  comparatively 
little  natural  resources.  They  do,  how- 
ever, have  beauty  and  cultural  charm.  In 
a  word,  they  represent  potential  tourist 
attractions.  By  the  same  token,  tourism 
offers  these  islands  the  only  practical 
means  of  economic  development  which 
could  lead  to  their  self  sufficiency.  Fun- 
damental to  the  development  of  tourism 


to  the  U.S.  Island  areas  is  vastly  improved 
and  expanded  air  transportation.  Like 
other  fields  of  endeavor,  the  stimulus  of 
effective  competition  Is  what  is  so  sorely 
needed. 

In  the  actual  proceeding,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  set  forth 
identical  positions.  Counsel  for  the  De- 
pailment  of  Interior  stated : 

The  Transpacific  Route  Investigation  pro- 
vides the  principal  opportunity  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  for  assuring  the  development 
of  these  Important  U.S.  Island  areas.  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  can  overstate  to  you  the 
great  Importance  which  we  attach  to  the 
development  of  American  Samoa  and  Guam 
as  U.S.  territories  and  the  equally  great  obli- 
gation which  we  owe  to  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  which  has  been  en- 
trusted to  our  care  by  the  United  Nations 
for  more  than  two  decades  now.  .  .  .  These 
Pacific  islands  present  the  prospect  not  only 
for  new  vacation  areas  for  travelers  from  our 
50  states,  but  also  for  tremendous  potential 
In  drawing  tourists  from  the  Orient  and  the 
Lands  Down  Under.  ...  I  would  urge,  there- 
fore, that  In  establishing  the  pattern  of  serv- 
ice in  this  Investigation  that  you  place  great 
Importance  on  the  development  of  Guam  and 
American  Samoa  as  new  transportation  hubs 
m  the  Pacific,  that  you  provide  single  carrier 
service  between  the  Trust  Territory  and  the 
U.S.  Mainland  and  the  Orient,  and  that  you 
provide  for  routings  between  American 
Samoa,  Guam  and  the  Orient. 

I  would  fvu-ther  urge  that  in  your  carrier 
selection  you  give  full  consideration  to  as- 
sure— even  to  guarantee — that  the  carrier  or 
carriers  selected  will  undertake  the  tre- 
mendous development  required. 

The  record  was  replete  with  evidence 
of  the  need  of  service  to  these  U.S.  island 
areas.  For  example,  the  Governor  of 
Guam  testified  on  the  "oppressive  conse- 
quences of  inadequate  commercial  air 
service."  Similarly,  the  CJovemor  of 
American  Samoa  testified  that  the  hand- 
icaps encountered  "because  of  its  inade- 
quate air  transportation  services  are 
tremendous." 

I  was  indeed  gratified  when  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  recognized  the  inter- 
ests of  these  island  areas  and  found  a 
need  for  the  establishment  of  a  route 
through  the  mid-Pacific  which  would 
serve  American  Samoa,  the  U.S.  Trust 
Territory  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  Guam, 
and  Okinawa.  As  to  this  routing  the 
Board  noted: 

The  Interior  Department  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  American  Samoa  have  both  strong- 
ly urged  the  establishment  of  a  route  Unk- 
ing Samoa  with  the  Orient;  at  present,  only 
extremely  circuitous  service  via  Hawaii  or 
Australia  Is  available.  Interior  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guam  also  urge  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Guam-Okinawa  link  (footnote 
omitted)  as  an  additional  means  of  access 
Into  Guam  and  the  Trxist  Territory  for  Orient 
traffic.  Both  of  these  objectives  will  be 
achieved  by  the  route  we  are  setting  up, 
which  will  also  permit  direct  access  from 
HawaU. 

With  reference  to  the  selection  of  an 
airline  to  provide  service  to  these  areas 
the  CAB  stated: 

A  nximber  of  factors  persuade  us  that  Con- 
tinental should  be  selected  In  place  of  East- 
em.  It  has  shown  Itself  an  extremely  vigor- 
ous competitor  when  placed  in  competition 
with  carriers  many  times  its  size.  It  is  a  low- 
cost  operator,  and  its  policy  has  been  to  share 
Its  low  costs  with  its  passengers  by  aggres- 
sively pushing  economy  and  promotional 
fares.  Tbia  will.  In  our  view,  be  a  particular- 


ly Important  factor  In  developing  large-scale 
tourism  to  the  far-flung  American  depend- 
encies In  the  Pacific.  Another  important  fac- 
tor will  be  hotel  and  similar  tourist-plant 
development;  here  again,  we  find  Continen- 
tal's plans  more  aggressive  than  Eastern's. 

I  congratulate  the  CAB  on  its  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  needs 
of  American  Samoa.  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory. 

I.  as  I  am  sure  others,  was  surprised 
and  distressed  to  learn  that  this  forward- 
looking  decision  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Interior,  our  committee,  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  American  Samoa  and  Guam 
were  rejected  in  President  Nixon's  de- 
cision of  April  nth  in  the  Transpacific 
Route  Investigation.  However,  the  Pres- 
ident did  state  that  there  is  to  be  a 
second  carrier  to  serve  the  South  Pa- 
cific from  midwest  and  eastern  pKJints 
and  (>ostponed  decision  on  a  route  be- 
tween the  U.S.  island  areas  to  a  later 
decision.  It  is  critical  that  the  route  al- 
ready created  be  reestablished.  It  is  fur- 
ther essential  that  the  carrier  selected  to 
serve  this  route  and  the  related  South 
Pacific  route  be  willing  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  needed  tourism  de- 
velopment, and  hotel  development  in 
particular.  Such  matters  of  responsibil- 
ity are  related  to  management  policies 
and  performance  and  not  the  size  of  a 
company. 

In  summary,  to  a  very  significant  ex- 
tent the  future  of  the  U.S.  island  areas  is 
at  stake.  Their  economic  growth  and 
well-being  can  best  be  served  by  giving 
proper  consideration  to  those  elements 
which  were  heretofore  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
governments  of  American  Samoa  and 
Guam  and  the  CAB. 


POLICE    COMPENSATION    ACT 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce 
today  a  bill  providing  for  a  10-year  Fed- 
eral program  to  improve  the  quality  of 
law  enforcement  in  our  cities  by  up- 
grading our  local  police  forces.  Specif- 
ically, the  bill  authorizes  Federal  grants 
to  be  used  in  increasing  the  compensa- 
tion paid  to  policemen,  and  in  adding 
more  men  to  the  force  in  cities  where 
this  is  needed. 

The  cities  of  this  Nation,  faced  with 
the  gravest  crisis  of  law  enforcement  in 
our  history,  urgently  need  to  improve  the 
caliber  of  their  police  forces  by  increas- 
ing the  financial  attractiveness  of  police 
work  to  our  best  young  men.  To  achieve 
this  goal  the  revenue-starved  cities  need 
aid  from  the  Federal  Government.  They 
need  aid  now,  with  a  minimum  of  red- 
tape,  and  in  amounts  sufficient  to  make 
a  meaningful  impact  on  the  police  sal- 
aries they  are  able  to  pay. 

The  need  for  higher  police  salaries  was 
dramatically  documented  in  1967  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of 
Justice.  The  Commission  discovered  that 
the  median  starting  salary  for  police 
recruits  in  the  United  States  was  $4,600 
in  small  cities  and  $5,300  in  large  cities. 
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Ing  police  worl 
more  of  our 
before.    Police  I 
challenging 
But  today  we 


In    comparlsoii,    a    young    man    begin- 
ning work  as  ai  skilled  laborer  can  expect 
to  earn  between  $6,000  and  $9,000,  de- 
pending on  t^e  section  of  the  country. 
Furthermore,  the  recruits  in  most  cities 
will  never  be  able  to  make  more  than 
$1,000  per  yea»  above  their  starting  pay, 
no  matter  ho\(t  long  they  remain  on  the 
force.  The  benefits  of  seniority  In  pri- 
vate indiastry  )ire  far  greater. 
Mr.  Speaker!  a  young  man  consider- 
1  is  aware  that  we  demand 
[>licemen  today  than  ever 
work    has    always    been 
dangerous,  to  be  sure. 
^Iso  ask  that  our  police- 
men deal  with  I  hippy  happenings,  bitter 
political  protects,  and  college  insurrec- 
tions, without  'losing  his  cool"  or  ignor- 
ing his  duty  to  jrotect  the  public.  We  ask 
that  he  serve  iii  areas  of  the  cities  where 
he  may  be  trea^d  as  a  scapegoat  for  the 
racial  and  economic  frustrations  that  we 
have  all  failed  to  alleviate.  We  ask  him 
to  make  on-th^-spot  decisions  in  these 
areas  which  may  make  the  difference  be- 
tween riot  and  reason. 
.It  i^^king  ^oo  much  to  expect  this 
young  man  to  (nter  a  career  filled  with 
these  challenged  if  we  refuse  to  offer  him 
compensation  alt  least  competitive  with 
that  avaUable  in  less  demanding  lines  of 
work.  Police  woi  k  requires  men  of  sound 
judgment,  emot  onal  maturity,  and  per- 
sonal courage.    Many  of  our  poUcemen 
today  have  all  ol  these  qualities,  and  they 
deserve  our  praijie  and  gratitude.  But  un- 
fortunately, too  many  do  not  have  such 
qualities.  Our  cities  find  themselves  un- 
able to  recruit  men  of  high  caliber  in 
sufficient  numbers  because  of  the  low 
compensation   piid  by   their  police  de- 
partments. Because  of  their  recruitment 
difficulties  the  c  ties  are  unable  to  raise 
their  police  entrance  requirements  to  a 
level  which  would  insure  a  force  of  high 
quality. 

Ideally.  local  governments  would  rec- 
ognize the  need    or  higher  police  pay,  as 
most  do,  and  thi  n  utilize  their  own  rev- 
enues to  realize   his  goal.  But  we  live  in 
a  country  when    the  need  for  govern- 
mental   services    is    increasingly    out- 
stripping  the    ftaanclal   abUlty   of   city 
governments  to  c  rovide  them.  It  is  in  our 
major  cities  whjre  the  need  for  more 
and  better  policemen  is  most  acute,  and 
yet  it  is  in  these  same  cities  that  the 
revenue   crisis   o    local   governments   is 
most  severe  and  grows  more  desperate 
with  each  year.   Hopefully,  within   the 
not-too-distant    future,    we    will    adopt 
some  form  of  rev  snue-sharing  plan  with 
local   governmen  ,s   which   will   increase 
their  capacity  to  finance  local  services, 
including  police  r  rotection.  But  the  need 
for   improved   lav   enforcement   is   too 
crucial  to  await    his  uncertain  day.  We 
need  to  aid  the  (ities  in  this  area  now 
and  that  is  what  n  ly  bill  will  do. 

But  in  our  anxi  ;ty  to  achieve  a  prompt 
increase  in  police  salaries,  I  believe  we 
should  be  careful  ,o  avoid  creating  a  per- 
manent lien  for  tl  lis  purpose  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  Thi;  fiscal  hazards  in  such 
a  course  are  obvious.  But  just  as  im- 
portant, we  shotiJd  avoid  permanent 
Federal  financing  'of  police  functions  be- 
cause law  enforcement  should  remain  a 
local  responsibilitkr.  Local  responsibility 
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in  this  area  has  been  a  keystone  of  our 
governmental  system,  and  it  should  be 
preserved. 

What  Congress  can  and  should  do  is 
provide  an  effective  but  temporary  shot 
in  the  arm  for  our  police  forces  until  the 
adoption  of  a  general  program  of  rev- 
enue-sharing makes  possible  full  fund- 
ing by  the  cities  themselves.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  does  not  really .  attempt  to  do  this. 
My  goal  has  been  to  devise  a  program 
which  will  achieve  a  prompt  increase  in 
police  salaries  through  Federal  aid  dur- 
ing  this  current  period  of  local  fiscat 
crisis,  but  looks  in  the  long  run  to  a  re 
assertion  of  local  financial  responsibil- 
ity for  the  increased  salaries.  While  Ir 
effect  my  bill  defines  'long  run"  in  ternvi* 
of  10  years,  this  of  course  is  subject  to 
expansion  or  contraction  by  later  Con- 
gresses   as    the    progress    of    revenue- 
sharing  dictates.  My  program  concen- 
trates chiefly  on  our  major  urban  areas, 
where  the  crime  problem  is  the  greatest 
and   the  police  recruitment  handicaps 
most  severe. 

The  basic  outline  of  my  bill  Is  simple. 
The  sum  of  $100  million  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  Of  this  amount  $10 
million  is  reserved  specifically  for  grants 
to  cities  having  populations  of  less  than 
100,000  which  the  Attorney  General,  act- 
ing through  his  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  determines  have 
an  urgent  need  for  grant  assistance.  The 
remainder  of  the  appropriation,  $90  mil- 
lion, will  be  apportioned  on  a  per  capita 
basis  among  all  cities  which  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  100,000.  Whether  the 
grant  be  of  this  per  capita  variety,  or  a 
discretionary  grant  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  bill  provides  that  the  grant  is 
to  be  phased  out  over  a  10-year  period, 
the  city  gradually  accepting  full  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  the  increased 
salaries. 

Each  city  may  use  its  grant  to  increase 
the  compensation  of  its  policemen  in  any 
way  It  sees  fit.  Presumably  it  will  expend 
the  bulk  of  the  grant  on  its  salary  sched- 
ule, increasing  both  the  starting  pay  and 
the  succeeding  increases  with  seniority. 
But  it  might  choose  also  to  increase  re- 
tirement or  injury  benefits,  institute  a 
bonus  system  for  educational  achieve- 
ments by  men  on  the  force,  or  supple- 
ment its  payments  to  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  deceased  policemen.  It  could  also 
expend  up  to  25  percent  of  any  grant  to 
create  new  positions  on  the  force.  This 
one  limitation  on  the  use  of  grant  funds 
is  present  because  of  the  evidence  that 
many  cities  do  not  need  more  policemen 
but  better  policemen.  Therefore,  Con- 
gress should  insure  that  its  grants  are 
used  chiefly  to  increase  the  attractive- 
ness of  existing  police  positions  through 
increased  compensation.  But  even  here 
a  city  may  exceed  this  25-percent  limit 
if  it  can  convince  the  Attorney  General 
that  it  has  an  urgent  need  for  additional 
police  manpower. 

It  has  been  2  years  since  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  established  beyond 
doubt  the  urgent  need  for  higher  police 
salaries  in  this  country.  The  crisis  in 
law  enforcement  has  become  more  severe 
since  the  Commission's  report  was  made 
public,  and  yet  we  still  have  not  ade- 


quately responded  to  this  crisis  in  a 
manner  which  may  be  most  relevant  to 
Its  solution— improving  the  caliber  of 
our  police  forces  by  increasing  the  com- 
pensation offered  to  young  men  consid- 
ering a  poUce  career.  The  intent  of  my 
bill  is  to  initiate  prompt  and  responsible 
action  which  will  improve  law  enforce- 
ment now  and  during  the  next  decade 


MONTANA  4-H  CLUB  MEMBERS 
<  Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  be  visited  today  by  represent- 
atives of  the  4-H  Clubs  from  Montana 
All  of  us  know  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion 4-H  has  made  to  the  development  of 
young  people  in  rural  America,  and,  in  a 
day  of  considerable  unrest  among  our 
younger  people,  it  Is  indeed  refreshing  to 
see  this  fine  organization  continue  to 
flourish. 

I  ask  at  this  time  that  the  report  on 
4-H  activities  in  Montana  which  our 
representatives  presented  to  me  today 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Special  Opportunities  for  Young 

Montanans 

Many  young  Montanans  have  a  wonderful 

opportunity  to  attend  a  whole  field  of  events 

that  have  been  offered  to  them  by  the  4-H 

program,  A  few  of  these  are: 

Black  Hills  Recreation  Leaders  Laboratory, 
which  is  held  at  Camp  Bob  Marshall,  Cus- 
ter, South  Dakota. 

Rec  Lab  Is  people— working,  playing,  and 
having  fellowship  together.  It  Is  a  week  filled 
with  leadership  development.  Through 
workshops  and  social  activities,  the  lab 
seeks  to  help  people  develop  both  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  members  of  the  group,  these 
principles  and  techniques  are  then  brought 
back  and  used  constructively  with  others 
in  their  community.  Last  year  sixteen  people 
attended  this  camp  from  Montana. 

Montana  4-H  Plre  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol School,  which  is  held  at  Montana  State 
University,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

This  Is  a  two-day  short  course  and  train- 
ing school  held  at  Montana  State  University 
In  which  participants  receive  the  latest  in- 
formation in  fire  preventions  and  control. 
In  addition  to  talks,  movies  and  demonstra- 
tions members  visit  the  Bozeman  Plre  De- 
partment and  make  trips  to  nearby  forest 
areas  where  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  first  hand  about  the  devastation  of 
fires  and  how  to  prevent  them.  They  study 
and  discuss  educational  programs  which 
they  can  take  back  to  their  communities  to 
help  prevent  waste  of  uncontrolled  fires.  Last 
year  seventeen  people  attended  this. 

4-H  Production  Awards  Trip,  held  at  both 
Duluth  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  purpose  of  this  trip  is  to  help  4-H 
members  learn  more  about  grain  marketing, 
processing,  and  handling;  and  to  visit  related 
agricultural  businesses.  Emphasis  Is  given 
to  the  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
aspects  of  the  trip.  Five  Montanans  went  on 
this  trip. 

Western  Regional  4-H  Tractor  Operators 
Contest,  which  was  held  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Three   Montanans   attended   this   event. 

MU!neapolls  Grain  Marketing  Trip,  which 
is  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Three  Montana  4-H'ers  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  actual  processing  and  sale  of  grains 
on  a  three-day  visit  and  tour  of  the  largest 
grain  marketing  centers  In  the  United  States. 
National  4-H  Congrees,  which  Is  held  In 
Chicago.  Illinois. 
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Over  1,500  4-H  delegates  from  50  states 
gather  annually  at  the  Worlds  largest  hotel 
in  Chicago  for  this  event.  The  week  is  devoted 
to  educational  tours,  dlsctuslon  programs, 
special  entertainment,  and  unforgettable 
banquets.  Club  members  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  excellent  project  work,  leader- 
ship, and  personal  growth  through  4-H.  36 
Montanans  attended  National  Congress. 

National  Western  4-H  Club  Roundup, 
which  Is  held  at  Denver.  Colorado. 

Delegates  from  western  states  selected  be- 
cause of  their  excellence  in  project  work, 
demonstrations  and  judging,  meet  together 
for  a  four-day  conference  held  In  connection 
with  the  National  Western  Livestock  Show. 
Some  members  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  Livestock  Judging  Contest  and 
all  participate  In  discussions,  tours,  and  spe- 
cial entertainment.  Sixteen  members  at- 
tended from  Montana. 

National  4-H  Conference,  which  Is  held  at 
Washington  D.C. 

Pour  4-H'er8  who  have  demonstrated  ex- 
cellence in  4-H  club  work  and  Jtmior  lead- 
ership attend  this  meeting.  This  week  fea- 
tures tours  of  the  Nation's  capital  and  many 
siu-rotinding  shrines.  The  4-H'er8  have  a 
chance  to  discuss  their  role  as  citizens  in  this 
country  with  other  young  jjeople  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation. 

Northland  Recreation  Laboratory,  held  at 
Camp  Ihduhapl,  Minnesota. 

This  program  varies  from  year  to  year  and 
includes  such  activities  as  crafts,  dramatics, 
nature,  games,  folk  dancing,  music,  stunts, 
discussions,  and  many  others.  One  delegate 
from  Montana  attended  this  Lab  on  a  4-H 
Echolarshlp. 

International  Land,  Pasture,  and  Range 
Judging  School  and  Contest,  which  is  held 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

This  land  appreciation  training  school  and 
Judging  contest  features  the  training  of 
young  people  to  understand  basic  soil  dif- 
ferences, soil  properties  and  how  these  affect 
crop  growth,  management  practices,  land 
t\'pes,  their  production  and  treatment,  as 
well  as  the  relationship  of  soil  management 
to  water  conservation.  Seven  Montanans  at- 
tended this  event. 

Chatcolab  Northwest  Leadership  Labora- 
tory, which  Is  held  at  Lake  Chatcolet,  Plum- 
mer,  Idaho. 

This  lab  is  a  week  filled  with  leadership 
development  opportunities  for  everyone. 
Eight  from  Montana  attended  this  meet. 

Junior  Leader  Camps.  Pour  camps,  one  at 
Lions  Camp,  Red  Lodge;  Camp  Needmore, 
Ekalaka;  Methodist  Camp,  Neihart;  and 
Methodist  Youth  Camp  at  Rollins  are  de- 
signed so  that  young  people  can  practice 
democratic  procedures  and  processes  with 
adult  supix>rt  and  guidance  so  that  they  will 
become  new  effective  citizens  In  any  situa- 
tion. Return  campers  selected  at  these  camps 
help  plan  and  carry  out  the  camp. 

Montana  4-H  Conservation  Camp,  which 
was  held  at  Little  Bltterroot  Camp,  Flathead 
Coimty. 

This  camp  is  devoted  to  methods  and  ways 
by  which  young  people  may  learn  to  appre- 
ciate and  conserve  their  natural  resources. 
The  camp  features  special  Instruction  in  the 
fields  of  range  conservation,  recreation  area 
management,  water  conservation,  wildlife 
conservation,  and  emergency  preparedness. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  camp  is  the  re- 
porting phase  which  members  do  upon  re- 
turning home  to  their  local  communities. 

Exchanges  Programmed  by  the  Counties. 

Montana  counties  continued  to  arrange  ex- 
change with  other  states  and  with  provinces 
of  Canada. 

National  4-H  Citizenship  Short  Course, 
which  is  held  at  the  National  4-H  Center, 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  week's  program  at  the  Nation's  capital 
gives  4-H  members  and  leaders  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  more  about  their  government, 
gain  better  understanding  of  national  prob- 
lems and  our  citizenship  responsibilities,  de- 


velop some  understanding  into  4-H  club 
work  as  a  nationwide  program  with  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service.  Montana  sent 
99  people  in  two  different  groups  to  attend 
this  course. 

Alberta  4-H  Club  Week,  which  was  held  at 
Vermilion,  Alberta,  Canada. 

This  is  an  exchange  in  which  four  Montana 
4-H  club  members  visit  a  4-H  club  week  at 
Vermilion  or  Olds,  and  In  turn  four  young 
jjeople  from  Alberta  come  to  our  Montana 
4-H  Congress  in  August.  The  exchange  has  as 
its  principal  objective  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
change ideas  and  to  learn  more  about  what 
our  neighbors  are  doing  in  4-H  club  work. 

American  Youth  Foundation,  Camp 
Mlniwanca.  which  Is  held  at  Stony  Lake, 
Michigan. 

Montana  sent  two  delegates  to  this  camp. 

International  F^rm  Youth  Exchange. 

This  features  an  exchange  of  Montana 
young  people  who  visit  and  live  as  members 
of  families  In  another  country.  In  turn,  yuung 
people  from  abroad  come  to  Montana  to  live 
as  family  members  on  Montana  farms  and 
ranches.  Montana  had  three  delegates  last 
year,  and  six  exchange  delegates  came  to 
Montana. 

Montana  4-H  Congress,  which  is  held 
at  Montana  State  University,  Bozeman, 
Montana. 

The  Congress  features  a  program  of  educa- 
tional events  and  activities  aimed  at  Im- 
proving the  talents  and  abilities,  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  of  4-H  club  members  as  It 
relates  to  themselves,  their  community  and 
their   role   as   citizens. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  DECLARES  WAR 
ON   AMERICA'S   LIBRARIES 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  just  proclaimed  National  Li- 
brary Week  with  hosannahs  and  ora- 
torical flourishes.  Simultaneously,  the 
President  has  mangled  1970  budget  re- 
quests for  major  library  programs  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  The  original  request  was 
$134.5  million.  He  has  trampled  it  down 
to  a  trifle  over  $46  million.  Among  pro- 
grams imperiled  by  the  President's  rash 
action  is  our  Brooklyn  Public  Library's 
$200,000  wholly  federally  financed  pro- 
gram of  "roving  librarians  at  large" 
within  neglected  neighborhoods. 

Under  the  President's  mangled  pro- 
gram, equipment  and  instructional  ma- 
terials for  schools,  public  and  academic 
libraries  would  be  reduced  or  terminated 
altogether. 

This  is  a  diificult-to-understand  ac- 
tion by  the  administration.  In  recent 
years,  our  Nation's  libraries,  especially 
our  own  BrookljTi  Public  Librarj',  have 
labored  diligently  to  become  more  rele- 
vant to  those  who  are  culturally  deprived. 
Their  new  programs  have  brought  the 
library  into  places  where  its  resources 
and  dedicated  personnel  can  strike  ig- 
norance at  its  roots.  All  the  more  reason 
why  our  libraries  should  be  given  more 
rather  than  less  funds. 

Recent  programs  have  delivered  library 
services  to  the  urban  poor,  racial  mi- 
norities, migrant  workers  and  other  dis- 
advantaged groups.  I  have  seen  person- 
ally how  innovations  by  our  own  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library  have  oi>ened  up  an 
entire  new  world  to  many  of  the  de- 
prived. •- 


The  President  proposes  to  eliminate 
the  entire  $200  million  original  author- 
ization for  library  materials  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act ;  to  cut  f imdlng  for  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  from  $166  mil- 
lion to  $23.2  million;  and  to  pare  funds 
for  library  training,  research  and  serv- 
ices under  the  Higher  Education  Act 
from  $114  million  to  $23  million. 

To  the  rtiinatlon  of  Job  Corps  and  cut- 
ting of  water  pollution  programs  we  now 
can  add  this  feather  to  the  administra- 
tion's cap.  Defense  spending  rages  un- 
checked. Only  the  poor,  our  environment 
and  precious  things  like  our  libraries  are 
suffering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  library  helped 
lift  millions  of  immigrants  out  of  slums 
of  an  earlier  America.  My  own  forebears 
had  cause  to  bless  its  facilities  more  than 
once.  Dedicated  people  of  the  library 
profession  have  updated  their  institu- 
tion, keeping  it  relevant  to  a  new  genera- 
tion of  deprived  Americans.  Now  it  ia 
to  be  hamstrung  by  an  administration 
which  preaches  catchwords  of  morality 
and  uplift  while  it  snatches  away  tools 
with  which  people  can  help  themselves. 

We  worship  weapons  and  ignore  books. 
There  is  something  very  wrong  In  a  so- 
ciety which  demands  more  missiles  and 
starves  libraries,  which  fights  wars  in 
Vietnam  and  ignores  learning,  which 
speaks  of  crushing  crime  while  insuring 
that  it  will  grow  by  crippling  one  of  the 
major  weapons  in  our  fight  against  roots 
of  those  immediate  causes  of  crime  and 
urban  unrest.  Another  new  direction: 
away  from  enlightenment  and  forward 
to  the  rear  in  the  name  of  ignorance. 
How  tragic. 


MILITARY  EXPENDITURES  MUST  BE 
QUESTIONED  AND  SCRUTINIZED 
BY  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  has 
come  for  major  reconsideration  of  the 
amount  of  defense  spending  as  well  as 
more  significant  scrutiny  of  defense  re- 
quests submitted  to  and  approved  by 
Congress. 

For  a  start.  Mr.  Nixon's  revised 
budget  has  not  cut  enough  military 
money.  In  light  of  major  demands  for 
"budget  cuts  and  negative  decrees  slash- 
ing away  at  essential  domestic  programs, 
a  time  has  arrived  for  the  same  type  of 
action  in  regard  to  military  spending.  For 
every  civilism  dollar  cut,  there  should 
be  a  military  dollar  removed  from  the 
budget — a  ratio  prevailing  in  budget  cuts 
of  the  past.  Already  we  can  see  non-Viet- 
nam military  spending  mounting  at  an 
alarming  rate,  menacing  hopes  for  re- 
ductions once  our  Vietnam  commitment 
is  ended. 

This  only  serves  to  point  up  the  press- 
ing need  for  more  intensive,  searching 
debate  into  our  military  budget  and  mili- 
tary policy  by  the  Congress.  It  is  our 
duty  to  do  so.  Our  militarj'  is  doing  its 
job,  while  Congress  abrogates  its  respon- 
sibilities. Some  view  probes  of  military 
requests  and  policies  as  actions  which 
are  less  than  patriotic.  I  consider  such 
probes  as  the  very  essence  of  enlight- 
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ened  fulflUmeHt  of  constitutional  respon- 
sibility. 

Congress  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  Consistently  examined  do- 
mestic programs  as  if  they  were  plots  to 
steal  the  Constitution  and  destroy  the 
Revised  Statutes.  It  is  time  we  exercised 
such  healthy  ^tepticism  toward  military 
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budgets. 

In  such  a  cli 
lie  would  bet 
sums  are  go 


late  of  scrutiny,  the  pub- 
er  know  what  such  vast 

„   for  and  why.  Popular 

ignorance  and  fear  would  be  considerably 
lessened.  Toda^  we  see  an  all  too  familiar 
sight  of  men  ih  high  places  capitalizing 
upon  lack  of  rnilitary  knowledge  by  citi- 
zens to  drive  ahem  in  apprehension  to- 
ward acceding  to  erroneous  policy  deci- 
sions through  jadroit  use  of  demagogic 
catchwords.  B^ause  many  people  have 
not  been  inforined  of  the  true  situation 
in  regard  to  iliilitary  needs,  we  are  in 
danger  of  approving  programs  which  are 
wasteful  and  prohibitively  expensive.  An 
enlightened   people   and   a   questioning 
d^ongreis  make  for  meaningful  decisions. 
For  instance,   what  debate  was  there 
in  Congress  over  spending  $6  billion  an- 
nually on  forces  ready  to  fight  China? 
Why  are  15  car -ier  task  forces  necessary 
when  the  Soviet  Union  possesses  one  heli- 
copter carrier?  Why  are  we  continuing 
to  build  F-lll's?  Why  are  we  continuing 
to  spend  funds  on  the  main  battle  tank? 
When    will   Loclcheed   deliver   the   C5A. 
and  how  much  more  will  it  cost?  It  is 
imperative   thai    we   ask   more   pointed 
questions   in    the   immediate   future    in 
regard  to  all  ma.  or  military  expenditures. 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  House,  which  is  the 
ori.?inator  of  su<  h  legislation,  to  exercise 
its  constitutiona  [ly  assigned  prerogatives. 
Expenditure  o '  massive  sums  of  money 
on  military  proj  ;cts  is  out  of  hand  com- 
pletely. We  now  have  information  that 
the  Pentagon  is  moving  toward  construc- 
tion of  the  AMSJ..  which  is  a  new  manned 
bomber.  It  is  expjcted  to  cost  between  S12 
biUion  and  $20  Ibillion.  Add  to  this  the 
proposed  ABM  ahd  MIRV  programs,  and 
solvency  is  adjoi  med  permanently. 

For    these    reasons    alone,    Congress 

must  intently  exi  .mine  such  massive  fund 

Alrea<  y    proposed    programs 

the  future  indefinitely, 


hides  her  disgrace.  On  both  sides  of  the 
tracks  in  every  one  of  these  communi- 
ties we  pass  through  block  after  block 
of  rotten,  dilapidated  old  buildings, 
crammed  to  the  rafters  with  people  of 
the  slums.  Their  washing  hangs  in  piti- 
ful tatters  from  back  porches  of  many 
of  these  buUdings. 

Playgrounds  are-  few.  Abandoned 
warehouses  are  many.  Glass  has  long 
since  disappeared  from  their  windows. 
Filth  of  all  types  lies  in  clusters  in  muddy 
puddles  and  in  building  comers  all  along 
the  tracks.  Grime  covers  everything,  in- 
cluding houses  along  the  right-of-way, 
people  in  them  and  the  lives  they  try  to 
lead. 

Filth  pours  into  the  air  from  dozens 
of  factories  along  the  route,  as  they 
blithely  pollute  air  we  breathe  and  peo- 
ple who  must  live  in  their  shadows. 

No  more  depressing  landscape  can  be 
imagined  than  that  presented  by  this 
trip.  When  one  travels  on  a  slower  train  it 
is  even  more  wrenching,  for  then  one  can 
take  a  close  look  at  the  warts  on  Ameri- 
ca's face  in  the  corridor  of  shame.  If  ever 
our  national  urban  problems  were  pre- 
sented in  microcosm,  it  is  here.  Look  at 
it.  Feel  it.  Breathe  it.  Smell  it.  Know  it. 

I  commend  this  trip  from  Washington 
to  New  York  on  the  Penn  Central.  May  I 
say  that  my  remarks  are  not  aimed  at 
the  railroad.  These  problems  are  national 
difficulties,  reflected  in  the  right-of-way 
of  a  railroad. 

I  remember  a  wonderful,  most  touch- 
ing poster  used  by  that  great  labor  union, 
the  International  Ladies  Garment  Work- 
ers. It  showed  a  little  girl  working  in  a 
textile  mill,  gazing  out  a  window.  That 
caption  read  as  follows: 


into 


expenditure     of     staggering 


'Mr.   PODELL 


requests, 
stretch  on 
requiring 

sums.  With  the  course  of  world  events 
accelerating  conitantly.  we  must  estab- 
lish national  cieckpoints  somewhere 
and  there  are  constitutional  guarantees 
allowing  us  to  dc  so  here. 


The  golf  links  lies  so  near  the  mill,  that 

nearly  every  day 
The  laboring  children  can  look  out  and  see 

the  men  at  play. 

Verse  used  is  by  Sarah  N.  Cleghom. 
who  died  in  1959.  We  could  use  another 
verse  from  her  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  highly  indicative  to 
me  that  a  few  children  who  live  in  these 
slums  have  of  late  taken  to  throwing 
rocks  at  the  Metroliner.  I  wonder  why. 

I  commend  this  trip  through  the  cor- 
ridor of  shame  to  my  colleagues.  Perhaps 
then  they  may  have  some  new  opinions 
on  violence.  Or  perhaps  they  may  want  to 
comment  further  on  closing  down  the 
rest  of  the  Job  Corps. 


CORRIDOR  OP  SHAME 


asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recdrd.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  ^.  Speaker,  the  Metro- 
— ler  is  a  wondrous  innovation  with 
which  I  am  mucli  taken.  It  holds  one  of 
the  answers  to  tfansportation  problems 
now  choking  out  cities.  Yet  I  wonder 
how  many  here  hkve  taken  that  trip  and 
looked  out  at  its  route — our  corridor  of 
shame. 

s  one  from  Washing- 

to  Wilmington   and 

lUgh    New    Brunswick 

observing  where  the 


Such  a  trip  ta 
ton  to  Baltimor 
Philadelphia,  th 
and   Newark.   By 


train  passes  we  cbn  see  where  America 


UNNECESSARY  MISSIONS  FROM 
UNNEEDED  BASES 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
cold  war  became  the  unending  Interna- 
tional faceoff  we  know  it  as,  America  has 
extended  her  military  presence  over  the 
face  of  our  globe.  Our  flag  flies  today  at 
military  outposts  with  outlandish  names 
in  far-off  places.  Because  of  such  major 
commitments  and  presence,  we  have  be- 
come involved  in  regional  nationalisms, 
local  conflicts  and  civil  wars.  The  very 
presence  of  American  forces  has  made 
them  targets  for  the  trigger-happy  and 
scapegoats  for  the  unscrupulous.  Fur- 
ther, our  military  activities  have  brought 


us  into  brushes  with  potential  conflicts 
with  which  we  have  no  real  concern. 
America  cannot  be  the  policeman  of  the 
world,  just  as  she  cannot  be  the  financier 
and  conscience  of  mankind. 

Why  must  we  maintain  innumerable 
expensive  bases  in  so  many  places?  How 
is  it  necessary  for  American  planes  to 
fly  reconnaissance  missions  that  can  bet- 
ter be  performed  by  satellites?  Was  it 
absolutely  essential  for  the  EC121  to  be 
flying  its  mission?  Could  not  a  satellite 
have  performed  it  equally  as  well?  Or  an 
SR-71?  When  we  are  informed  that  such 
spy-in-the-sky  satellites  can  make  out 
individual  telephone  lines  and  listen  in 
on  telephone  conversations,  we  cannot 
help  but  wonder. 

Because  we  are  so  exposed  through 
omnipresent  military  facilities,  we  be- 
come automatic  targets.  Provocative 
missions  of  a  spying  nature  leave  brave 
men  unnecessarily  exposed.  Further,  we 
can  see  that  a  "pirate  state"  such  as 
North  Korea  recklessly  wishes  to  involve 
great  powers  in  major  conflict.  Why 
give  them  further  opportunity?  Are  they 
not  adequately  quarantined  by  geog- 
raphy already? 

Our  very  power  and  presence  limits 
our  options.  Can  one  kill  a  flea  in  a  rug 
with  a  sledgehammer?  the  flea  is  free  to 
bite  and  strike  again  and  again. 

Technology  has  allowed  us  to  see  what 
we  wish  without  close  physical  proximity, 
lessening  risk  of  confrontation  through 
incident.  It  also  gives  us  power  to 
strike  if  necessary  without  innumerable 
forward  bases.  Why  not  take  advantage 
of  what  science  makes  available  to  us? 

The  United  States  possesses  too  many 
foreign  military  installations  which 
serve  no  real  purpose  except  to  drain 
funds  overseas.  Curtailing  their  opera- 
tions poses  minimal  harm  or  risk  to  our 
total  intelligence-gathering  network. 

By  phasing  many  of  them  out,  we 
would  withdraw  our  presence  from 
many  areas  where  it  only  serves  to  in- 
flame local  feelings  and  provides  con- 
venient targets  for  those  with  more 
selfish  goals. 

Often  we  maintain  such  installations 
to  please  a  local  satrap  or  provide  signifi- 
cant income  to  national  leaders  who 
would  not  recognize  democracy  if  they 
bumped  into  it  in  their  bedrooms. 

A  major  review  is  now  underway  by 
the  administration  of  our  total  inter- 
national commitment  and  bases.  It  is  to 
be  fervently  hoped  that  the  American 
flag  will  be  phased  out  of  such  areas, 
without,  of  course,  harming  basic  de- 
fense postures. 

Finally,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  in- 
telligence gathering  will  rely  upon  satel- 
lites and  other  means  that  will  in  large 
part  obviate  further  need  for  missions 
of  the  kind  that  brought  such  grief  to 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  EC121. 
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HOSPITAL    EMERGENCY    ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1969 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
the  domestic  crisis  facing  the  entire  Na- 
tion, which  so  many  choose  to  ignore, 


hospitals  of  our  coimtry  are  facing  a 
crisis  that  starts  with  overcrowded  fa- 
cilities and  ends  with  Inadequate  services. 
Many  public  and  nonproflt  private  hos- 
pitals cannot  meet  present  urgent  health 
service  needs  of  commimlties  they  are 
supposed  to  be  serving.  Recent  situations 
which  have  cropped  up  all  over  the  coun- 
try, including  my  own  home  city  of  New 
York,  are  classic  illustrations  of  our 
problem. 

These  hospitals  are  presently  unable  to 
participate  in  any  form  of  comprehensive 
health  services  program  or  plan  to  meet 
futiire  needs  due  to  a  critical  lack  of  ade- 
quate facilities  and  services.  As  of  right 
now,  there  does  not  exist  an  adequate 
source  of  public  or  private  financing  with 
which  to  provide  direct  emergency  as- 
sistance needed  to  meet  this  critical  con- 
dition. End  result:  A  catastrophic  threat 
to  physical  health  and  safety  of  all  com- 
munities involved. 

Extent  of  the  dilemma  confronting  us 
is  amply  illustrated  by  some  simple 
figures.  In  1968,  our  general  hospitals  re- 
quired construction  of  85,007  new  beds 
and  modernization  of  240.624  other  beds. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  introducing  the 
Hospital  Emergency  Act  of  1969.  aimed 
at  establishing  an  emergency  program  of 
direct  Federal  assistance  in  form  of  di- 
rect grants  to  hospitals  in  critical  need 
of  new  facilities,  in  order  to  meet  increas- 
ing demands  for  service.  The  bill  amends 
section  314  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act  by  including  a  new  section  providing 
emergency  grants  to  hospitals. 

Grants,  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  could 
be  up  to  662-3  percent  of  cost  of  any  proj- 
ect providing  necessary  facilities  and 
services.  For  the  purpose  of  these  loans, 
$100  million  would  be  authorized  for  ap- 
propriation for  this  program  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  on  June  30.  1970.  No  sin- 
gle grant  could  exceed  7 '  2  percent  of  this 
full  amount. 

Public  and  nonprofit  private  hospitals 
must  qualify  as  critical  hospitals  to  be 
eligible  for  these  grants.  The  following 
criteria  must  be  met:  First,  heavy  over- 
crowding to  render  the  hospital  ineffec- 
tive for  community  service;  second,  full 
use  being  made  currently  of  existing  fa- 
cilities; third,  needed  assistance  unavail- 
able elsewhere;  and  fourth,  failure  to 
provide  needed  facilities  constitutes  a 
threat  to  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety 
of  the  community. 

For  hospitals  unable  to  secure  the 
other  33  Va  percent  of  the  money,  there 
is  provision  made  for  them  to  apply  to 
HEW  for  a  loan  of  up  to  90  percent  of 
remaining  costs  at  2y2  percent,  interest 
annually.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  $45  million  is  authorized 
for  appropriation  for  such  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era,  thousands 
of  Americans  die  or  are  permanently 
harmed  because  of  the  shameful  state 
of  our  hospital  facilities.  Agony  as  they 
wait  is  the  daily  lot  of  too  many  others. 
Uncounted  patients  are  relegated  for  ex- 
tensive periods  to  hospitals  terribly  out 
of  date.  It  is  a  further  sad  commentary 
on  this  country  and  the  way  we  are  ar- 
ranging our  priorities  that  several  other 
nations  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  hos- 
pital field. 


Passage  of  this  measure  would  make 
emergency  assistance  available  to  hos- 
pitals desperately  in  need  of  such  aid  to 
modernize  their  plants,  extend  their 
services,  reduce  waiting  lines  which  are 
scandalous  and  ease  the  burden  of  pain 
for  so  many. 

Our  choices  and  preferences  are  clear. 
As  we  act  on  them,  so  shall  we  be  judged. 


FIGHT  AGAINST  INFLATION 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  21  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  the  Congress  a  message  urg- 
ing repeal  of  the  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit  effective  as  of  that  date. 

On  that  same  day  I  endorsed  President 
Nixon's  call  for  repeal  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  for  several  reasons  but  pri- 
marily because  I  believe  such  action  is 
necessary  to  curb  inflation  and  thus 
shield  the  American  people  from  the  re- 
F>eated  blows  of  price  escalation. 

Yesterday  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
the  cost  of  living  had  jumped  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent  during  March,  a 
rate  of  price  rise  which  runs  to  nearly  10 
percent  on  an  armual  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  proverb  in  the 
greatest  book  ever  written  so  wisely 
warned:  "As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap." 
We  are  today  continuing  to  suffer  from 
the  infiationary  iwlicies  of  the  past  3 
years  and  the  failure  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  take  timely  action 
against  infiationary  pressures  that  sur- 
faced as  early  as  late  1965.  Now  the  bat- 
tle against  inflation  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  win. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sharp  cost-of-living 
jump  in  March  strengthens  my  earlier 
judgment  that  the  Congress  should  re- 
spond as  quickly  as  possible  to  President 
Nixon's  call  for  repeal  of  the  investment 
tax  credit. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  read  too  much 
into  1  month's  cost-of-living  index  fig- 
ures, the  warning  signal  in  the  March 
data  is  unmistakable. 

To  me  it  says  that  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  measures  already  taken  by  the 
administration  and  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  slow  down  the  economy 
and  bring  inflation  under  control  are 
inadequate  for  the  task. 

There  is  always  risk  involved  in  actions 
taken  to  dampen  down  the  economy.  But 
we  must  take  such  risks,  carefully  and 
judiciously,  if  we  are  to  bring  inflation 
under  control. 

The  impact  of  investment  tax  credit 
repeal  will  not  be  felt  in  the  economy 
immediately.  When  it  does  register,  cut- 
ting the  income  tax  surcharge  in  half 
next  January  1  as  proposed  by  President 
Nixon  will  probably  be  needed  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  economy. 

We  must  win  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion, for  it  weighs  most  heavily  upon  the 
poor.  And  nmaway  inflation  would  in- 
evitably be  followed  by  a  deep  recession 
and  heavy  unemployment. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
support  the  President  in  his  efforts  to 
repeal  the  investment  tax  credit. 


GONZALEZ  ACKNOWLEDGES  THE 
DEBT  OF  THE  MANY  TO  THE  FEW 
SERVICEMEN  SERVING  ADDITION- 
AL TOURS  IN  VIETNAM 

<Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation  owe  a  tremendous 
debt  to  the  servicemen  who  are  flghting 
our  battle  in  the  unfamiliar  land  of  Viet- 
nam. We  owe  a  particularly  heavy  debt 
to  the  soldier  who  is  serving  his  second 
or  third  tour  of  duty  there,  and  to  the 
marine  who  is  serving  his  third  or  fourth 
tour.  It  is  these  servicemen,  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  relatives,  who  are  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  burden  of  this  ugly,  com- 
plicated, deadly  little  war. 

■The  waging  of  the  Vietnam  war  does 
not  seem  equally  burdensome  for  the 
general  population.  Business  activity  is 
vigorous,  and  wages  are  up.  Most  com- 
plaints about  our  wartime  situation  are 
indirect  ones — about  those  pesky  taxes, 
and  inflation,  and  high  prices. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  equalize  the 
sacrifices  of  all  segments  of  a  country 
at  war.  Certainly  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  involimtarily  conscripting 
men  to  fire  the  cannons,  while  conven- 
iently picking  up  the  tab  for  the  cannon 
maker's  costs  and  guaranteeing  him  a 
healthy  profit — a  profit  I  have  tried  to 
show  on  other  occasions,  is  frequently  ex- 
cessive. The  draft  itself  is  inequitable, 
clearly  less  burdensome  on  the  young 
men  who  are  able  to  attend  college. 

Since  April  1967,  more  than  60.300 
servicemen  have  started  a  second  tour  in 
Vietnam.  Those  who  did  not  volunteer 
directly  to  return  to  Vietnam,  voluntar- 
ily reenlisted.  possibly  elected  to  attend 
a  training  school,  and  then  employed 
their  new  skills  in  another  Vietnam  as- 
sigrunent. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  accomplishment 
of  these  volunteers  is  that  'they  have 
found  for  themselves  the  meaning  of 
patriotism.  It  is  plain  that  patriotism 
to  them  means  service — service  to  the 
stated  aims  of  their  mother  country. 
Willingness  to  put  your  life  on  the  line  is 
the  highest  and  noblest  expression  of  de- 
votion to  country. 

The  extent  of  their  willingness  to  serve 
their  country  at  war  is  placed  into  dra- 
matic persE>ective  by  the  marked  con- 
trast with  the  refusal  of  some  of  our 
yoxmg  men  to  serve  in  this  war  in  any 
capacity. 

War  is  a  great  leveler,  literally  and 
figuratively.  The  34.000  American  serv- 
icemen killed  in  battle  in  Vietnam,  If 
visualized  rank  upon  rank,  would  make 
a  grim  parade.  The  Vietnam  struggle  has 
leveled  forever  a  terrible  many  of  our 
native  sons,  who  were  once  so  strong  and 
upright. 

Yet,  to  the  living  soldier,  war  is  a  level- 
er in  another  sense.  At  war,  all  that 
counts  is  whether  the  buddy  next  to  you 
is  a  man  to  be  trusted  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle.  His  ancestors,  his  creeds,  his  edu- 
cation hardly  matter. 

This  comradesiiip  is  well  known  to  the 
serviceman  who  volunteers  for  another 
tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam.  His  loyalty  to 
his  comrade  in  arms  will  not  allow  him  to 
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quit  before  tl^e  fight  is  ended— he  can- 
not leave  while  his  buddies  are  still  out 
there.  ' 

And  then  ijhere  is  the  career  soldier, 
who  may  not  (volunteer  for  Vietnam,  but 
who  phllosodhically  accepts  reassign- 
ment to  the  ffont  because  he  is  a  profes- 
sional. The  service  has  been  fair  to  him — 
fair  in  sending  him  to  training  schools, 
fair  in  promotions,  fair  in  recognizing 
him  as  a  mani  He  knows  that  the  short- 
comings of  service  life  by  and  large  fall 
equitably  upoii  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  He  is  loyal  to  his  branch  of  serv- 
ice, and  to  the  country  he  has  sworn  to 
serve. 

We  owe  anl  unrepayable  debt  to  our 
servicemen  who  have  served  and  are 
serving  in  Vietnam.  If  they  must  fight, 
we  must  support  them  in  battle.  We  must 
do  our  utmost  to  see  that  they  have  not 
struggled  or  d^ed  in  vain. 

Mr.  Speaken.  I  wish  to  include  at  the 
end  of  my  reriarks  a  list  of  the  number 
of  men  in  each  branch  of  service  who 
have  "scceptedl  additional  tours  in  Viet- 
nam. They  ari  listed  by  quarters,  from 
April  1.  1967,  lio  December  31.  1968: 

Number  of  e^rvlcemen  who  have  served 
additional  PCS  !  ( permanent  change  of  sta 
tlon)  tours  In  Vietnam  is  available  by  quar- 
ters since  June  |0.  1967.  The  next  report,  for 
March  31,  19681.  Is  due  In  approximately 
May  10.  1969 

Army   L... i,889 

Air    Force 579 

Navy 2.678 

Marines i 873 


3.250.000 


Estimated   total   prior   to  Jan.    1 
1968   

Breakdown  by  service; 

Army   1.100,000 

Air   Force 280,000 

Navy 315.000 

Marines 342.000 


Total.  JuB  B  30.  1967 


Army 

Air   Force- 
Navy  

Marines  .. 


Total,  Sept.  30.   1967. 


Army 

Navy 

Air   Force- 
Marines    - 


Total.  Dec 


Army    

Navy    

Air   Force - 
Marines  .. 


Total.  Mar 


Army 

Air   Force- 
Navy    

Marines  -. 


Total.  Jun« 


Army    

Air   Force- 
Navy  

Marines  -- 


Total.  Sepl.  30.   1968 


Army    

Air  Force - 

Navy 

Marines  .. 


Total.  Dec.  bl.  1968. 

Orand  tota 
Total    number    ol 
Southeast  Asia 


Jan.  1.  1965- 


6.019 


2.257 
484 
628 
986 


4.355 


2,772 

2.  2T7 

614 

1.  403 


31.  1967- 


7.066 


3.831 

1,582 

897 

2.866 


31.  1968. 


9,  176 


3.417 
984 

2.  120 

3,  148 


30.  1968- 


9.669 


7.388 

1.  246 

356 

3,993 


WILLIAM  J.  DRIVER 

'Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regretted 
to  learn  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Honor- 
able William  J.  Driver,  had  submitted 
his  resignation. 

The  veterans  of  this  Nation  are  losing 
a  courageous  and  compassionate  leader. 
The  Federal  Government  is  losing  one  of 
its  most  brilliant  career  men,  and  we  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  shall  be 
without  the  logical,  factual  guidance  he 
gave  in  our  deliberations. 

I  have  worked  very  closely  with  Mr. 
Driver.  He  is  an  Administrator  who  cares. 
Under  his  supervision,  we  have  passed 
more  meaningful  and  constructive  leg- 
islation for  our  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents than  in  any  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  VA. 

For  more  than  20  years  Bill  Driver 
served  the  Veterans'  Administration.  His 
rise  to  the  office  of  Administrator  has 
been  accompanied  by  many  honors;  yet, 
he  remains  a  modest  man. 

Mr.  Driver  served  his  country  during 
Worid  War  n.  He  left  his  job  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  again  serve 
his  countrj-  during  the  Korean  crisis.  He 
returned  from  Korea  to  continue  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  In  some  way 
he  found  the  time  to  finish  law  school  at 
George  Washington  University.  He  later 
became  Director  of  the  Compensation 
and  Pension  Service,  Chief  Benefits  Di- 
rector, D^uty  Administrator,  and  in  De- 
cember 1964,  was  named  by  President 
Johnson  to  be  Administrator.  He  became 
the  first  career  employee  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  America's  veterans. 

As  the  head  of  an  agency  employing 
more  than  170,000  employees  with  a 
budget  exceeding  $7,000,000,000.  Bill 
Driver's  record  is  unequaled. 

I  deem  it  a  rare  privilege  to  have 
worked  with  him  in  the  pursuit  of  a  just 
veterans  program.  I  thank  him  for  serv- 
ing our  Government  faithfully  and  well. 
I  commend  his  record  to  all  who  would 
follow  a  Federal  career. 

Mrs.  Dorn  joins  me  in  wishing  for  Bill 
Driver  and  his  lovely  wife.  Marian,  and 
family,  every  continued  success  and  our 
best  wishes  always. 


12,  983 


5,576 

1.337 

149 

3.971 


11.032 


60.300 


servicemen    in 
including  Thai- 
land and  offshdre  bases)    since 


2,000,000 


GENERAL   WESTMORELAND'S 
OUTSTANDING  ADDRESS 

( Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DORN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  produced  in  all  of  its  history 
no  greater  officer  than  our  Chief  of  Staff, 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland.  He  epito- 
mizes and  personifies  to  the  highest  de- 
gree the  traditions,  principles,  and  Ideals 


of  the  U.S.  Army  and.  Indeed,  all  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

The  United  States  is  proud  of  General 
Westmoreland.  South  Carolinians  are 
particularly  proud  of  this  native  son. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  9,  1969,  General 
Westmoreland  delivered  a  superb  address 
at  Kansas  State  University  which  I 
highly  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  American  people. 
It  follows: 

Address  by  General  Westmoreland 
Seemingly,  I  stand  at  this  moment  in  two 
worlds.  As  a  member  of  the  military,  I  stand 
In  the  world  of  the  EstabUshment  .  .  .  and  as 
a  lecturer  at  this  University.  I  stand  In  the 
world  of  the  educator — overlapping  the  world 
of  the  student.  Supposedly,  between  cur 
worlds  there  Is  a  great  distance — not  Just 
from  this  podium  to  the  front  row — but  a 
gigantic  chasm — the  abyss  called  the  "gen- 
eration gap."  This  alleged  gap  is  particularly 
wide  since  from  what  I  hear,  it  begins  at  age 
thirty  and  I  must  confess  that  I  more 

than  qualify. 

In  any  event,  without  falling  into  the 
chasm,  I  hope  to  bridge  that  alleged  gap  to- 
day ...  if  even  for  a  moment ...  if  even  witli 
a  thread  of  understanding  .  .  understanding 
concerning  your  Army 

In  my  Judgment,  thorough  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  military  establishment 
and  of  the  role  that  it  plays  in  our  society 
are  matters  of  importance  to  all  informed 
citizens.  In  this  regard,  the  higher  the  pro- 
portion of  American  citizens  who  make  a  real 
effort  to  be  Informed,  the  better  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  citizenry  will  endorse,  through 
our  democratic  processes,  basic  decisions  af- 
fecting our  national  welfare  .  .  .  national  se- 
curity as  well  as  in  other  areas. 

It  Is  not  the  task  of  the  professional  mili- 
tary to  lead  in  this  informing  process.  We  in 
uniform  should  not — must  not — become  pub- 
lic advocates  for  particular  courses  of  action. 
We  must  meticulously  avoid  actions  which 
challenge  the  doctrine  of  civilian  supremacy 
or  which  smack  of  Service  partisanship. 

Still  as  citizens,  the  military  should  not 
remain  silent.  It  is  difficult  to  associate  si- 
lence with  any  kind  of  educative  dialogue 
Professional  military  men  must  be  appreci- 
ative of  their  role  in  our  society  when  they 
speak.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  ciUzenry — speciflcally  those  of  you 
who  are  being  educated  for  future  leader- 
stilp — must  also  be  aware  of  the  functions 
of  the  military  and  of  the  limits  of  these 
functions. 

Definitive  formulations  of  roles  are  hard  to 
come  by  in  this  area  Once  again,  you  share 
with  me  a  continuing  concern  as  citizens  lor 
problems  which  are  infinitely  easier  to  state 
than  they  are  to  solve. 

Consequently,  in  talking  about  the  Army. 
I  shall  go  back  to  its  beginnings  to  dlscuES 
Its  foundation  and.  then.  Its  necessity  t;j 
have  Interface  with  our  society.  I  will  dlsciis.s 
its  role  as  part  of  the  military  establishment, 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  Army 
wellsprlngs  or  sources  of  capabilities;  and 
finally,  I  will  comment  on  specific  Armv 
capabilities  .  .  what  it  can  do,  what  it  can- 
not do. 

The  foundation  of  our  present  military 
esUblishment  was  laid  in  the  cornerstone  ct 
our  governments— the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Our  founding  fathers  had  a 
great  fear  of  a  large  permanent  military 
The/  had  Inherited  from  Europe  a  distrust 
of  the  military  which  had  for  years  been  the 
bulwark  of  the  personal  armies  of  King.= 
They  were  terrified  of  the  legislative  army  of 
Cromwell.  Because  of  this  inheritance,  our 
founding  fathers  feared  for  the  liberties  01 
the  people. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  correctly 
took  care  of  watching  the  Army.  They  incor- 
porated into  the  Constitution  certain  provi- 
sions which  for  over  190  years  have  success- 
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fully  regulated  and  directed  our  mUltary — a 
situation  which  is  unique  In  the  world.  1 
might  add. 

The  then  new  government  received 
through  the  Constitution  sufficient  authority 
to  develop  a  military  establishment — an  es- 
tablishment as  large  as  needed  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation,  and  one  which  could  be 
supported  by  our  national  resources.  The  size 
of  this  establishment  in  a  representative 
government  depends  on  the  current  mood  of 
the  public. 

Our  Constitution  states  that —  ' 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  .  .  . 
"To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 
"To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy  .  .  . 
"To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  mllltla 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions  .  .  ." 

Several  concepts  are  immediately  apparent 
in  these  constitutional  provisions. 

First,  notice  the  contrast  between  the 
phrases  "raise  and  support  armies"  and  "pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  Navy."  It  Is  clear  that 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  wanted  a 
citizen  army  which  could  be  raised  in  time  of 
emergency.  Their  desire  was  the  basis  for  our 
civilian-soldier  concept — one  that  was  In- 
tended to  continue. 

On  the  other  hand,  "to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  Navy"  conceived  of  a  force  inbelng. 
Such  a  concept  Is  quite  consistent  with  the 
maritime  nature  of  our  original  States,  and 
our  founders  were  well  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous time  lag  between  developing  and  pro- 
ducing capital  ships.  They  reasoned  that 
without  such  a  force  inbelng,  no  naval  threat 
could  be  engaged. 

However,  over  the  years  technology  has 
virtually  eliminated  the  former  luxury  of 
time  and  distance — the  threat  to  our  national 
security  has  Increased  at  the  same  time. 
Technology  has  rapidly  advanced  in  all  Serv- 
ices: weaponry  has  become  Increasingly 
sophisticated.  Consequently,  the  need  for  an 
army  inbelng  has  become  an  essential  factor 
to  our  national  security. 

Going  back  to  the  Constitution,  we  see 
in  its  provisions  concerning  the  mllltla  the 
need  to  draw  on  the  civilian  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. Conditions  have  not  altered  this  need. 
And  In  order  to  regulate  and  control  the 
Navy,  the  Constitution  Implied  control 
through  use  of  Its  purse  strings.  However,  to 
assuage  the  new  government's  fear  of  power- 
ful standing  armies,  the  unique  two-year 
appropriation  rider  was  attached  to  the  acts 
of  raising  armies. 

In  order  to  further  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  the  Constitution  vested  mili- 
tary command  In  the  Executive  Branch  with 
the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Services  and  of  the  mllltla.  when  activated. 
Authority  over  the  military  was  further 
fragmented  by  giving  States  control  of  their 
own  mlUtlas.  Thus,  they  became  another 
effective  check  against  a  large  standing  fed- 
eral army  and  as  a  byproduct  precluded 
America  from  ever  having  a  legislative  army 
of  the  Congress  or  a  personal  army  of  the 
President. 

So,  we  see  that  from  the  very  beginning, 
our  Constitution  affirmed  the  American  his- 
toric concept  of  a  dual  military  system  under 
civilian  control.  That  dual  system  Is  visible 
today  In  your  "One  Army" — one  army  of  the 
people  made  up  of  regulars,  reserves,  National 
Guard,  selectees — all  being  interdependent, 
but  being  supervised  by  the  people  through 
the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  States. 
Throughout  the  years  our  Army  has  kept 
pace  with  a  dynamic  American  society — but 
always  under  civilian  control. 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  the  staunchest  sup- 
porters of  our  form  of  government.  They 
themselves  would  resist  all  efforts  to  change 
that  basic  policy. 

The  Army  Is  profoundly  aware  that  It 
exists  for  the  American  people  and  operates 


under  the  command  and  control  of  dedi- 
cated civilians  who  owe  their  position  and 
authority  to  constitutional  processes.  There- 
fore, the  Army  can  accomplish  for  an  ex- 
tended period  only  those  missions  which  are 
accepted  by  the  American  Nation  which  the 
Army  exists  to  support.  Composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative segment  of  the  American  people, 
the  Army  must  believe  as  an  Institution  that 
what  It  Is  doing  Is  right,  proper,  and  directed 
by  the  people. 

Further,  as  I  stressed  earlier,  the  Army  la 
acutely  conscious  that  It  Is  not  and  cannot 
become  a  political  force  within  the  United 
States.  Each  Individual  may.  and  as  a  citizen 
must,  responsibly  consider  national  Issues 
and  exercise  his  mandate  to  vote;  but  as  an 
Institution,  the  Army  must  not  attempt  to 
influence  domestic  pwlitlcal  processes. 

For  this  reason,  the  Army  Is  reluctant  to 
engage  In  domestic  tasks  which  Involve  do- 
mestic politics.  However,  it  does  have  a  role 
in  civil  works  and  disaster  relief,  and  civil 
emergencies. 

As  an  Agency  within  the  Executive  Branch, 
the  Army  Is  only  one  of  many  Instruments 
of  policy.  The  Army  blends  Its  military  ca- 
pabilities into  an  Integrated  whole,  involving 
all  of  the  instruments  of  national  policy — 
political,  economic,  diplomatic  and  psycho- 
logical— all  a  part  of  a  well-orchestrated  na- 
tional effort. 

The  Army  must  not  only  be  prepared  and 
flexible  to  meet  new  and  unforseen  require- 
ments to  support  national  programs,  it  must 
also  be  prepared  to  do  so  effectively  within 
the  bounds  of  our  national  style. 

Traditionally,  the  American  people  have 
cherished  the  concept  of  the  citizen -soldier. 
Deeply  imbedded  within  the  American  ethos 
is  the  idea  that  every  citizen  Is  a  soldier. 
Our  Army  and  our  country  have  grown  and 
developed  on  the  precept  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary teamwork. 

Above  all.  we  seek  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  the  citizen-soldier  and  the  profes- 
sional soldier. 

To  stay  healthy,  the  military  establishment 
is  dependent  on  America's  citizenry.  I  am 
talking,  of  course,  about  the  continuous 
movement  of  citizens  in  and  out  of  the  Serv- 
ice ..  .  the  movement  which  maintains  the 
needed  citizen  contact  and  awareness  be- 
tween our  military  establishment  and  our 
citizenry,  and  without  which  the  Army  might 
become  a  danger  to  our  society — a  danger 
which  our  forefathers  so  carefully  tried  to 
preclude. 

Allow  me  to  talk  for  a  moment  about  the 
dependence  of  the  military  on  the  people. 

In  an  effort  to  remain  apolitical,  let  me 
acknowledge  my  awareness  of  the  Selective 
Service  Issue.  It  Is  a  deep  philosophical  ques- 
tion. If  all  are  not  to  serve,  who  should  serve? 
What  are  the  economic  and  social  implica- 
tions of  an  all- volunteer  force? 

As  you  know.  President  Nixon  has  recently 
apiKilnted  an  Advisory  Commission,  com- 
posed of  leading  citizens,  to  study  this  mat- 
ter in  depth. 

I  have  purposely  not  gone  into  specifics  on 
the  Selective  Service  System — commonly 
called  the  draft — but  I  do  want  to  make  a 
point  m  passing.  Contrary  to  what  many 
people  think,  the  Army  has  nothing  to  do 
with  running  the  draft.  The  draft  is  run  by 
an  entirely  separate  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment over  which  neither  the  Army  nor  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  any  control. 

Having  set  the  record  straight  on  that  one, 
I  shall  continue. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  our  century  Is  the  movement  of 
all  professions  toward  the  concept  of  special- 
ization. Yet,  I  believe  that  recently  we  have 
witnessed  in  our  society  a  gradual  reversal 
toward  generalization.  Certainly,  as  never 
before  In  our  history,  our  entire  Nation  has 
need  for  well  rounded  thinkers — spherical 
thinkers,  as  I  prefer  to  call  them — not  men 
with  a  single  vision.  Rather,  we  need  en- 
lightened men  who  can  relate  .  .  .  men  who 
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can  see  the  mutual  dependence — or  nonde- 
pendence — of  matters  .  .  .  and  yet.  at  the 
same  time,  men  who  can  view  the  several 
parts  as  a  whole. 

Although  the  military  profession  has  had 
its  share  of  specialization.  It  has  only  been 
an  extracurricular  effort. 

A  brief  look  at  the  educational  credentials 
of  the  Officer  Corps  of  the  Army  shows  both 
their  high  quality  and  their  broad  basis.  For 
example:  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  career 
officers  in  the  Army  today  hold  baccalaureate 
degrees — our  goal,  of  course.  Is  100  percent. 
Also,  under  a  civilian  schooling  program, 
specifically  selected  officers  are  trained  at 
leading  universities  in  order  to  meet  specific 
needs  which  demand  the  higher  disciplines 
associated  with  masters  degrees  and  doctor- 
ates. Today,  some  20  percent  of  our  career 
officers  already  hold  advanced  degrees:  and 
we  estimate  that  approximately  75  percent  of 
our  career  officers  may  expect  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  advanced  degrees  during  their 
service. 

The  day  when  wars  were  fought  by  mili- 
tary tactics  alone  has  long  since  passed  .  . 
If,  Indeed,  it  ever  existed.  Rather,  the  waging 
of  war  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  are  the  products  of  national  efforts 
which  include  all  instruments  of  national 
policy — the  political,  the  socio-economic,  the 
psychological,  and  the  military. 

Obviously,  current  demands  have  added 
new  dUnensions  to  the  challenges  faced  by 
our  military  commanders.  As  never  before, 
the  military  Is  In  need  of  generalUts,  not 
specialists — officers  who  are  military  men 
first  and  foremost  but  who  have  an  aware- 
ness and  appreciation  of  the  other  factors 
that  Inevitably  have  a  bearing  on  military 
policy.  Vietnam  Is.  undoubtedly,  the  best  ex- 
ample of  our  need  for  this  type  of  leader. 

Five  wars  are  being  waged  In  Vietnam 
today  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  un- 
realistic to  speak  of  them  separately  because 
they  are  so  closely  meshed  and  mutually 
supporting.  And  yet  for  analysis,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  view  each  Individually  to  dis- 
cover Its  complexities  and  its  Interrelation- 
ship with  the  others.  I  shall  cite  these  wars 
brlefiy: 

1.  The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  fundamentally 
political.  Such  Is  the  case  with  all  wars. 

2.  The  war  is  sociological. 

3.  The  war  Is  economic. 

4.  The  war  is  psychological. 

However,  the  existence  of  these  four  sepa- 
rate— but  related — wars  tends  to  be  obscured 
by  the  tempo  of  the  fifth,  the  military 
war.  Violence  is  more  easily  depicted — and 
more  readily  perceived — than  are  the  rather 
undramatlc.  but  vital,  actions  of  nation 
building. 

This  so-called  war  of  national  liberation 
being  less  than  total— and  I'm  referring  to 
total  war  In  the  sense  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II — Is  often  more  complex  .  .  . 
often  more  demanding. 

And  thus,  we  need  more  than  ever  before 
the  leader  who  Is  the  spherical  thinker  .  . 
not  the  man  with  stovepipe  vision.  We  need 
the  man  who  finds  exhilaration  In  the  study 
of  all  aspects  of  mankind;  man's  capacity  to 
love  and  hate,  his  willingness  to  serve  and 
desire  to  govern,  his  thirst  for  truth  .  .  .  the 
man  who  is  Just  and  compassionate  .  the 
man  who  Is  a  humanist.  We  need  the  leader 
who  looks  out  for  his  men.  who  knows  his 
position  as  a  servant  of  our  people  .  who 
has  wisdom  to  see  beyond  his  present  actions 
to  what  their  consequences  might  be. 

There  is  only  one  place  that  this  type  of 
man  can  originate.  He  must  be  the  product 
of  a  liberal  education.  He  must  come  from  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning — the  foun- 
talnheads  of  humanism.  Surely,  the  late 
General  Eisenhower — who  came  from  this 
"heart  of  America"— was  one  of  these  men. 
All  of  us — you  and  I — wish  within  our 
hearts  that  armies  could  be  forever  elimi- 
nated from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Only  a  fool 
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would  ever  hope  i  or  war.  One  who  has  tasted 
the  bitterness  and  witnessed  the  cruelties  of 
war  certainly  woild  never  become  Its  advo- 
cate. Yet,  while  ure  work  to  achieve  peace— 

f^.^*i^*i  ^^^  '*'*'^  "™'«*  ""  eliminated 
from  the  face  of  the  earth-we  must  con- 
tinue to  face  the  Harsh  realities  of  life  And 
violence  between  men  and  violence  between 
nations  are  harsh  realities  with  which  we 
must  be  able  to  co  se. 

I  have  talked  at  out  the  foundations  of  the 
military  establishment  as  they  relate  to  the 
Army.  I  have  discussed  the  fltlzen-soldler 
concept  and  I  havfc  touched  upon  the  Army's 
leadership  needs  a^  they  both  pertain  to  the 
Army  s  reflecting  the  will  of  our  society 

With  the  foiegolng  background  as 
food  for  thought,  ]  Should  further  like  to  re- 
nforce  some  of  ths  points  I  have  attempted 
to  make  in  addlt  on  to  accomplishing  my 
mission  of  stlmuK^tlng  responsible  thought 
concerning  our  Arn  ly.  * 

I  have  organized  these  additional  thoughts 
to  d  scuss  in  turn:  ;he  role  of  the  Army  with- 
in   the    military    establishment  .  .     funda- 
mental    characterl  itlcs     of    the     Anhy 
wellsprlngs    or    soi  roes    of    capabilities 

criSs.^^'"'^  """•'^  °"  '^'^'^  A™y 

-  ♦1,f*l'^'"°"  ^  '  ^«  ''^^^^  and  balances 
established  by  the  Constitution,  your  Amy 

Sl^/hTr'^l"  "*'^  '"''''''  guidelines  t^ 
vVfr  ^-*  statutory-  responsibilities  to  the 
fa  dS.t^'  '??"'*^'^  establishment  as  a  whole 
18  directed—  .  .  .  ti  i  support  and  defend  th» 
Constitution  of  the  Unl'tid  States  against  aU 
Sf'  H°"J^"  ""^^  domestic;  to  f^nrl  bv 
T.Jf  ^^'^'"^^^^^  'n'litary  action  the  secu- 

I^eas  v^'.'ln  "^  ^  ^'^'-  '^  possessions,  and 
areas    vital   to   its   Uterests;    to   uphold   and 

iTvZ^:  XT''  P^"'^'*^  ^"^  interestrof 
the  United  States:  and  to  safeguard  the 
internal  security  of  the  United  Stites  • 

ul^JfTn  f^l  ™  "^"y  establishment  is 
tasked  to  defend  and  secure  the  Nation  its 
Citizens,  and  Its  int -rests.  The  prlmanr  ro^ 
Of  the  Army  Is  Us  responsibility  "  ^  for 
the  preparation   of   land   forces  neces 

In  carrying  out  th  is  role,  the  Armv  is  abiP 
to  physically  seize  a:  id  occupy  thT^Ld  and 

Of  m^.n'  "tf "'  P'"°'°'> ''"  "^fluence  on  the  ^ll 
ing  man^l'  a  land -being.  And  in  infl^'enc 
rnf.»  =!f  •  ^^,  '^'■"5'  *^  capable  of  applying 
^ce^ectlvely  and  In  measured  fashion   if 

•Force-  represente  I  by  the  power  to  in 

"Force"  as  represe  ited   bv  the  restrainort 
use^of^conventlonal    and  powlr  as  fn^^lfe? 

clea^'weapo'r '"^  "^  "^^  P°--^^-  °^  -" 
A^vi^^\^^°'^^  characteristic  of  the 
^y  belles  0?^°''"°"'  °''  '^«-  S^'^^^se  '^e 

^r/rm-osS'^orLTf^revTr? 

iS^Mry^^l^es^'---^-^^ 
demonstrated  Its  flex  billVy  m  me^t^/ ?^ 

crJ^f     ^^^  ^  ™*P  *'d  survey  our  new  and 
fl^T^.^  "*"°°  '=*"'^  °"'  voung  repuwic  t^ 

ouTlSn?^?^"^*'*"^  ^^""^  ^  develop 

E~l-----"Jn  r  utJ 

SC?  ^i^er^rnse-AsTreS 
HiL-r-«'  l^STn^^th^-^rhe! 

rnr-SaT-rer-^i:-j-^-o^ 
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flefdi^)  •  ""^  °  '=°">blnatlon  of  both 

Needs  for  Increased  arteries  of  communi- 
cation in  a  developing  nation  caused  Army 
e^g^neers  to  plan  and  construct  roads,  rail! 

2I^«.  .fJ^H  .1^''!'*  •  •  ^  ''"'''"'^  ">«  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Alaskan  Highway 

Mi^!r«f  ri^^"^^  «*^^  '"P**"*  t°  ">«  Army 
Mwllcal  Corps  to  conquer  typhoid  and  yel- 

i^^«*''*r  ■  ■  '°  '^*''*'1°P  a  means  of  wl^r 
puriflcatlon  through  chlorlnatlon  .  to  de- 
velop blood  plasma  substitutes,  incidentally 

written  bv«nT'""".  Psychiatry  text  was 
written  by  an  Army  doctor 

Needs    of    the    Nation    during    the    Great 

JrTvTnvo,  °'  ''''  ''"'''  led^'to'extenXe 
Army  Involvement  In  the  CCC  (Civilian  Con 

w:^^rrwh?cT''  ^  ™^^«  effort  in  socTal 
welfare    which    was    a    predecessor    of    the 

soZmLuTj,  °[  ^T°"^'  opportunity  and 
specracally  the  Job  Corps 

A  rmf^H  ^°\  ""^s^arch  m  space  vehicles  led  to 
i'J-my  development  of  Explorer  I  the  oniv 
ready  satellite  with  which  th"  challenge  if 
Sputnik  could  be  met  cnaiienge  of 

The  need  to  chart  the  Antarctic  led  Armv 

The  Army  has  always  been  a  pioneer   Not 

cha^rt^'  ".  "V"'  '^^^^^  ^^«^"  ^^^l^o^s  ILd 
charted    virgin    wilderness  ...  it   has   also 

^hTnge.'"""'-    '^    '""^    "«y    toward    sJ;!mi 

nrH^lJ^^'^l  ^^'P^  '"^"y  ™«n  Who  would  not 
ordinarily  be  able  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  because  of  a  lack  of  education.  T™se 

^Tm  ?  ^"^'^  "P^"'^'  ''•^"»»"8  Which  enable 
them  to  become  effective  soldiers  and-ve^ 
toportant-glves    them    an    opportunity    S 

whlTh'Sma^  'fr°P  ""*"^"  and  ha'blte 
^ns  T^ ni  fv,  !  ^^^^  """^  productive  citi- 
zens. Thus,  the  Army,  the  individual  and  the 
Nation  benefit  by  this  program 

wh^'  tlTvf  1.°'  ^^^  ^'•'"y  ''o^s  not  end 
umfor^     ^  "'*'  °'  ''"'^'"'^  "^"^  Off  their 

TrILTt'l'on  L'^^\^'  P'°J^"  ^^^^  ^e  can 
Transition,   we   assist   soldiers   about    to   be 

flle^f'^  '°  T^"^  themselves  for  cmilan 
f^l\.  /  ^"^'^^  months  prior  to  completing 
cf^  trl^.^  '"."'"■  ^''^^"^  '^^'^  receive  spe! 
vSU  1ob°^n  ^'^^^  '^"'"  ^«"«'-  for  cl- 
tral^ni  wh.^  government  and  Industry- 
™!.,  ^.^^''^  improves  their  future  pros- 
pects and  again  adds  strength  to  our  Nation 
The  Army  led  this  Nation  in  creatine  a 
tru  y  integrated  society  where  ^e  pllys  no 
part  and  any  man  can  advance  In  accord 
ance  with  his  demonstrated  abUlUes 

Through  their  military  service,  our"  youth 
have  learned  how  to  live  and  work  together 
as  Americans.  Men  from  every  race  creed 
and  color  are  working,  living  and  flehtirf; 
''Tod'Jv''''i'^  "^^  Se'r'vices'fi  oSr'  co'un  r"/ 
Today,    a   Negro   soldier   is   dragged   from 

soldler^'uvt''?.  ^^   "  ^"^'^  ™"^^ '  ^^  -hl^ 
soldier  lives  to  see  another  dawn  onlv  be- 

r«plodin^°  '"'"''J  '""'^^  himself Ip'on 
,^.  P^*°^  grenade.  And  a  Protestant 
soldier  is  counseled  and  led  in  prVver  bv  ,. 
Catholic  Chaplain.  These  are  experiences 
that  will  serve  to  strengthen  our  Nation  by 
overcoming  the  parochial  images  and  the 
nilsunderstandlngs  associated  wltrsocia! 
theTr!!^orS.^    ''^^    -^'^^^    --™n 

thl?  t'Se  IS^!°^  '^^u  «*™Ples  Illustrate 
rZZJ  f  ^^  ^  equally  Interested  in  the 
peaceful  aspects  of  Its  role.  It  accepts  thos! 
responslbUiues  with  the  same  femfr  that  U 
Du^ol*^?^''""-  '^^  «"^*y«  for  the  ^e 
Nauon       ^^     continued     security     of     our 

I  could  cite  many  other  contributions  to 

of^'t.h^i"^  '^"'"^•^  *^«  construcuve  sldl 
of  the  Army.  However,  let  me  make  it  per- 
fectly Clear  that  I  am  not  attempt  ng  to 
paint  a  picture  of  sweetness  and  ajht   The 
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Army  is  equally  capable  of  performing  its 
mission  of  providing  security  to  our  Nation 
through  lU  complete  maste^  of  the  art  o" 

We  have  seen  that  the  Army  reflects  th« 
flexibility  and  adaptabUlty  of  (he^^rlc^n 
Z^^^^  "^T^"  capabilities  are  der  v^ 
from-or  come  from-what  I  shall  call  the 
Wellsprlngs  of  Capability  .  .  .  wellsprlngs 
Which  are  continuously  charged  by  the  con! 
stant  relationship  between  our  Army  and 
our  society.  """y   ana 

The  most  Important  wellsprlngs  or  sources 
of  capability  are:  the  Army  as  I  profusion 
the  nature  of  the  threat  to  our  NaMon  S 
our  national  policy.  "a"on,  and 

fhPJf  »'""""*/y  Wellspring  of  Capability  is 
the  nature  of  the  Army,  and  the  other  mm 
tary  services,  as  a  profession.  It  is  unique 
as  a  profession,  for  It  demands  the  ultimate 
commitment-service,  if  necessary,  to  the 
point  of  death.  ^  ^ne 

The  professional  military  man  must  bear 
the  awesome  responsibility  not  only  for  his 
own  life  but  also  for  those  who  serve  under 
h  8  conimand.  Further,  when  an  officer  takes 
his  oath  of  office  he  swears  that  he  "         win 

UnTn^^w  '**^'"'*  '^^  constitution  Of  Z 
United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic  .  .  without  any  mental  res^ 
tiZT.y,-  ■  Through  this  oath,  responsl- 
se  L'^d  tbL'"""S'^  profession  goes  beyond 
It  ex^nl  T  i'.'''*"  ^"""'^  ''^'^^  command 
With  w  ?  *°  *^^  survival  of  our  Nation, 
With  total  commitment  and  total  responsi- 
bllity  comes  the  total  dedication  to  country 
which  characterizes  the  American  soldier 

a  m.^  ^"^^  P'*"^  ""^'^"^  demands  upon 
a  man.  so  also  it  develops  unique  perspec- 
«ves  Within  the  Indlvldual-persSct^ves 
which  also  contribute  to  the  WellspHng  of 
Army  Capability.  The  soldier  must  beUeve 
that   What   he   is  doing   is   contributing 7n 

'r«nf '"^!°''"°"  *°  ^^^  "-esolutlon  of  what 
really  matters    to  our  citizenry— that  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  his  country 

r^l^ttf^""  '^^''^  '^^^  '^''■^t  association  was 
relatively  easy  to  establish.  The  Indian 
fighter  saw  and  knew  the  settlers  whom  he 

fn°t^'^u  I""""^'  '*  '''"''  ^  ""^  '"O'-e  difficult 
to  establish  such  a  relationship  due  to  our 
global  commitments  and  our  larger  and  far 
more  complex  society.  However,  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  this  relationship  has  been 
successfully    bridged    by    those    young    men 
and    women    who    have   continued    to   step 
forward   when   their  country   needed   them 
ra^oK^nf  f  "f-ibutor  to  the  Wellsprlngs  of 
Capability  U  also  derived  from  the  profes- 
sional nature  of  the  Army.  It  is  what  I  term 
tnm„"^^^H  ^°'"  ^«l"a*y  ••  In  this  tumul- 
l^TuL    Tu^,-  ""^  '^^^   "^^"  completelv  be 
of  ^!i  .   I    «  ^"^'"ys  capabilities,  much  less 
of  his  Intentions.  Yet.  the  professional  mili- 
tary leaders  continues  by  his  oath  to  be  re 
H^"^i*l'!  ^K,""  American  lives  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation.  He  must  strive  to  develop 
the   capabilities   In   being  which   will   dete? 
attack  or  which,   at   least,   will   defend   the 
latore«ts  of  the  United  States  at  the  low«t 
P<«6lble    cost    in    lives.    Contrary    to    some 
voices,  this  leader  is  not  a  grasping  meealo 

c"^ned  "  Jnf  ''  V*  P^"  °'  ^  ci'baf-The^io: 
called    military-industrial  complex"-a  com- 

fn^JTm"*'  allegedly  generates  ever-lncre^- 
ing  military  requirements  and,  in  turn   mill- 

lel^er-r^'f  !!"'""•  ^"'^"'  the  mimarv 
leaders  Judgment  represents,  in  the 
aggregate,     a     considered     Judgment  a 

judgment  of  dedicated  and  experienced  pro- 
fessionals with  one  goal  in  mlnd-our  Na- 

nnr»tt  ?'r'''^'  *«''''"*  »he  threats  of  an 
uncertain  tomorrow. 

Many  will  argue  that  the  military  wants 

^nS"«nH-   H-  ''^^  '*  "^«"««  'ts  requlre 
ments    and    deprecates    its    capabilities    to 

flZ  ^^^  "  ^^^  "P«'^'«  Of  other  national 
u  tht  ^  '  '^^'"''^  '^  S°^-  "  '«  healthy.  I 
-^1  !  ""  ""*  product  of  an  open  society 
J^.l,    ^t^  ''"'^  ''  °"'y  °"«  Of  many  in  the 
great    defense    debate.    All    voices    must    be 
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heard.  But  one  Important  fact  stands  out 
in  our  form  of  society;  It  is  the  respKjnsl- 
blUty  of  the  people  to  establish  the  final 
priority. 

The  second  Wellspring  of  Capability  Is  the 
nature  of  the  threat.  It  Is  the  standard 
against  which  your  Army  determines  its  re- 
quirements and  measxires  Its  capabilities. 

The  threat  is  complex.  It  is  bipolar  at  the 
strategic  nuclear  level  and  multipolar  in  its 
potential  for  conducting  conventional  war- 
fare. In  addition,  there  are  literally  tens  of 
nations  capable  of  supporting  aggressive  In- 
surgency within  the  borders  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 

The  threat  is  further  complicated  by  a 
spectrum  of  weaponry  which  extends  from 
the  highly  sophisticated  weapKsns  possessed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  sharpened  stake 
and  cross  bow  which  have  been  employed  in 
undeveloped  countries. 

Areas  of  possible  commitment  range  from 
tropical  Jungle  to  arid  desert,  to  frigid  arctic. 
Each  of  these  extreme  environments  requires 
its  own  adaptations  of  Army  capabilities  and 
techniques  of  employment. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  war  has  the 
military  force  of  a  nation  faced  such  a  di- 
verse challenge.  Today  It  Is  conceivable  that 
a  combat  unit  could  be  required  to  move 
from  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam  to  mountain- 
ous southern  Germany  In  a  matter  of  days. 
Overnight,  the  threat  the  unit  must  address 
changes  drastically — from  the  Jungle  am- 
bush to  massed  Soviet  tanks  operating  In 
an  advanced  tactical  environment  with  the 
ever  present  threat  of  the  enemy's  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  range  of  problems  facing  the  U.S. 
Army  today  is  unique.  For  example:  our 
Army  must  be  prepared  to  act  equally  effec- 
tively against  threats  to  the  safety  of  United 
States  citizens  abroad:  against  acts  of  delib- 
erate aggression  under  the  guise  of  Insur- 
gency; and  against  overt  attack  accompa- 
nied by  nuclear  assault.  No  other  army  faces 
a  wider  range  of  challenges. 

The  third  and  last  Wellspring  which  I 
wish  to  discuss  Is  "national  policy" — an  om- 
nibus term  which  I  use  to  describe  the  range 
of  decisions  made  at  higher  national  levels 
and  which  delineate  the  Army's  capabilities. 
■National  policy"  In  this  sense  would  in- 
clude decisions  such  as  the  basic  national 
military  strategy  which  the  Nation  shall 
pursue  and  the  resources — men.  materiel  and 
money — which  are  to  be  allocated  to  the 
Army  to  meet  that  strategy.  The  Army  Is 
offered  full  and  adequate  opportunity  to 
have  Its  views  considered,  but  the  decision 
very  properly  rests  within  the  civilian  na- 
tional leadership. 

There  are  other  less  obvious  factors  which 
Influence  Army  capabilities.  Here  I  am  think- 
ing of  such  aspects  as  the  rate  of  technologi- 
cal advance  in  our  society  which  poses  prob- 
lems In  developing  and  producing  weapons. 
If  we  delay  purchase  of  a  new  weapon,  we 
may  be  able  to  buy  a  new.  radically  better 
weapon  later:  but,  If  we  wait  too  long,  we 
may  find  ourselves  facing  an  enemy  fully 
armed  with  weapons  better  than  ours.  Deci- 
sions regarding  research  and  development 
are  difficult,  but  they  at  least  Imply  freedom 
to  Influence  the  future. 

The  weapons  the  Army  possesses  today  re- 
flect procurement  decisions  made  five  to  ten 
years  ago.  As  In  all  worldly  affairs,  "You  pay 
your  money,  and  take  your  choice."  All 
things  In  life  have  costs.  And  as  resources 
devoted  to  national  defense  are  reduced,  so 
also  Is  the  level  of  defense  readiness  reduced. 

The  Army  is  most  certainly  not  a  slave  to 
the  past  .  ,  .  a  slave  unable  to  react  to  the 
present  ...  a  slave  unable  to  prepare  for 
the  future.  Its  capabilities  are  directed  by 
decisions  which  lie  beyond  Its  power — in  au- 
thority or  In  time.  This  Is  the  third  Well- 
spring  of  Capability. 

Up  to  this  point  my  remarks  have  pur- 
posely been  general  In  nature — and  perhaps 
a  bit  theoretical.  Hopefully  I  have  set  the 


stage  for  several  speclflc  thoughts  that  I 
would  like  to  leave  with  you. 

Naturally,  the  degree  of  proflclency  with 
which  the  Army  can  fulfill  any  particular 
capability  Is.  of  course,  dependent  on  the 
wellsprlngs  which  I  have  discussed  In  terms 
of  the  men.  materiel,  and  money  provided 
to  the  Army. 

However,  at  almost  any  reasonable  level  of 
resource  allocation  the  Army  has  certain 
capabilities;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
capabilities  which  the  Army  cannot  pos- 
sess— regardless  of  its  level  of  resources — 
capabilities  which  money  cannot  buy.  Let's 
take  a  look  at  what  the  Army  can  do  .  .  . 
and  also,  what  It  cannot  do. 

For  example: 

The  Army  can  conduct  offensive  opera- 
tions to  attain  specific  objectives,  but  It  can- 
not Insure  the  desirability,  viability,  or  re- 
liability of  the  political  situation  which  re- 
sults. The  Army  can  help  win  a  war,  but 
every  element  of  government  and  the  Nation 
must  help  to  win  the  peace. 

The  Army  can  provide  forces  designed  to 
defend  In  Europe  or  Asia  in  order  to  repre- 
sent the  national  will  to  defend,  but  it  can- 
not constitute  the  national  will.  While  our 
Army  should  be  and  is  a  mirror  of  the  so- 
ciety which  It  represents,  the  possession  of 
capability  alone  does  not  deter  aggression. 
There  must  be  the  will  to  employ  in  order 
to  deter.  That  will  must  come  from  the  Na- 
tion— not  the  Army. 

The  Army  can  prevent  a  guerrilla  army 
from  achieving  its  military  objectives,  but 
it  cannot  resolve  the  political  problems  from 
which  an  Insurgency  is  derived.  Successful 
elimination  of  the  sources  of  insurgency  in- 
volves far  more  than  a  military  effort.  It 
requires  a  coordinated  national  effort  In  sup- 
port of  an  allied  nation  willing  to  Institute 
political,   military   and   economic   change. 

The  Army  can  equip,  train,  and  advise 
a  foreign  army,  but  It  cannot  insure  that 
the  army  will  be  used  to  advance  representa- 
tive government  or  economic  development. 
Increasing  the  military  capabilities  of  a  for- 
eign army  does  not  guarantee  that  the  army 
will  be  used  as  we  may  wish,  nor  does  it 
Insure  the  favorable  solution  of  Internal  po- 
litical or  economic  problems. 

The  Army  can  be  employed  to  alleviate  the 
symptoms  of  domestic  discontent,  but  it 
cannot  remove  the  sources  of  discontent. 
The  Army  can.  within  carefully  prescribed 
limits,  contribute  its  expertise  to  resolu- 
tion of  grievances,  but  it  cannot  do  this  to 
the  detriment  of  its  primary  mission  of  pro- 
viding security  against  foreign  threat. 

I  have  described  the  upper  and  lower  lim- 
its of  capability — In  each  case  extreme  ex- 
amples. Current  and  probable  Army  capa- 
bilities generally  fall  between  the  two. 
Precisely  where  they  fall  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  decisions  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  by  the  Congress  and.  ultimately, 
by  the  electorate. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  In  history  where 
we  are  conducting  a  major  review  of  our  com- 
mitments and  policies.  That  review  naturally 
requires  that  numerous  questions  be  asked 
and  answered.  If  the  informed  citizen  is  to 
properly  evaluate  proposals,  he  must  be 
aware  of  these  questions: 

Is  the  most  significant  threat  to  the  United 
States  foreign  or  domestic,  or  Is  It  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two? 

To  what  extent  can  we  safely  rely  on  the 
support  of  overseas  allies  to  insure  our 
national  security?  Is  their  degree  of  support 
commensurate  with  our  degree  of  reliance? 

Who  are  our  enemies?  What  are  their  in- 
tentions? Do  we  base  our  actions  on  what 
they  are  capable  of,  or  do  we  base  our  actions 
on  our  assessment  of  intentions? 

Today,  In  seeking  to  bridge  the  so-called 
generation  gap,  I  have  stressed  the  continu- 
ous need  for  interface  between  America's 
citizens  and  her  Army.  I  have  stressed  the 
Army's  role  In  our  society.  In  particular  as 
an  element  provided  by  the  Constitution  with 
safeguards  as  to  Its  use. 


It  la  an  element  which  as  a  social  force 
has  spearheaded  integration,  improved  edu- 
cation, and  has  trained  thousands  for  lead- 
ership. 

It  Is  an  element  which.  In  conjunction 
with  the  other  Services,  provides  security 
for  our  Nation. 

It  Is  an  element  which  Is  always  ready  to 
respond  to  constituted  civilian  authority  In 
support  of  our  Nation's  commitments. 

It  Is  an  element  which  does  not  make  pol- 
icy, but  is  an  Instrument  of  that  policy. 

It  is  the  shield  behind  which  our  demo- 
cratic processes  have  thrived  and  our  Nation 
has  developed. 

In  talking  to  you,  I  have  addressed  my 
remarks  recognizing  fully  your  dual  status: 
both  as  students  concerned  with  the  present, 
and  as  students  faced  with  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  the  future  leadership  of  our 
society. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  that  in  each  role: 

You  understand  the  constitutional  basis 
for  the  formation  and  utilization  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation. 

And  finally,  that  you  recognize  that  these 
forces  are  essential  elements  in  the  society 
of  which  you  will  soon  become  an  eictive 
and — most  certainly — a  constructive  partici- 
pant. 


THE   60TH   ANNUAL   NATIONAL 
RAISIN  WEEK 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  60th  an- 
nual National  Raisin  Week,  the  Nation's 
oldest  food  festival,  which  we  are  cele- 
brating during  the  period  April  20 
through  26,  gives  special  recognition  to 
one  of  Call.'ornia's  most  vital  industries. 
All  of  America's  raisin  production  ajid 
one-half  of  the  world's  output  of  raisins 
comes  from  within  a  75-mile  radius  of 
Fresno  in  the  geographical  center  of 
California. 

The  vineyards  and  related  industries 
engaged  in  producing,  processing,  and 
distribution  supply  250.000  tons  of  de- 
licious raisins  a  year  for  eating  out  of 
hand,  for  cooking,  for  use  in  baked  foods, 
and  in  gourmet  dishes.  National  Raisin 
Week  calls  attention  to  a  quarter  billion 
dollar  industry,  one  of  the  few  agricul- 
tural industries  to  maintain  its  market 
place  position  while  over  the  years  many 
other  farm  products  were  falling  by  the 
wayside. 

The  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board, 
as  the  industry's  research,  promotion, 
and  advertising  arm.  deserves  high  com- 
mendation for  its  role  in  the  raisin  in- 
dustry's success.  Despite  the  great  com- 
petition from  other  food  products  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  and  also  from  the 
increasing  supply  of  raisins  produced 
in  Australia.  Greece.  Turkey,  and  Iran, 
it  has  effectively  created  and  maintained 
the  market  for  California  raisins. 

For  instance,  the  California  Raisin 
Advisory  Board  has  developed  the  prac- 
tically nonexistent  Japanese  market  to 
the  No.  1  export  market,  which  now  con- 
sumes some  20,000  tons  of  California 
raisins  each  year.  In  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  the  State 
raisin  advisory  board  operates  a  total 
of  12  overseas  market  research  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  the  important 
role    of    the    Federal    Raisin    Advisory 
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Board  and  the  Federal  Raisin  Adminis- 
trative Committee.  Operating  under 
Federal  marketing  orders,  which  have 
done  so  much  to  pring  about  the  orderly 
marketing  of  ouI^  raisin  crops  and  have 
also  been  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  export  markets. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Raisin  Bargainliig  Association,  which 
during  the  brief  span  of  less  than  3  years 
ha^  brought  the  talsin  growers  together 
in  a  concerted  effdrt  to  give  them  a  better 
voice  in  determining  what  they  will  get 
for  their  crops. 

Raisins,  grown  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Persians  in  2000  B.C.,  are  today  produced 
and  sold  by  the  rnost  modem  methods — 
the  methods  tha^  have  made  America 
great.  The  raisin  industry  well  deserves 
a  special  salute  during  this  National 
Raisin  Week. 


Api-il  24,  1969 


HISTORICj^  BLACKOUT 

•  Mr.  RARICK  jasked  and  was  given 
permission- to  ext^d  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tt»e  RecqRD  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. )  I 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
thoughtful  mem^rs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  fought 
In  Europe.  Africa,  and  the  Paciflc  and 
witnessed  the  fr^htful  destruction  of 
World  War  n  and  its  consequences,  have 
increasingly  pondered  what  history  will 
record  on  our  country's  involvement. 

Unfortunately,  tew  of  our  historians 
have  undertaken  (jo  write  the  history  of 
the  Second  Great!  War  In  accord  with 
documented     fact«.     Even     today     few 
Americans  have  b^n  permitted  to  learn 
of  the  overtures  fot  peace  from  Germany 
and  Japan  betweeji  the  outbreak  of  the 
conflict  In  the  Orient  In  1937  and  the 
U.S.  Involvement  iin  both  Europe  and 
Asia  in  1941.  Veryj  few  Americans  were 
permitted  to  know^  relative  to  the  Euro- 
pean theater,  that  a  special  provision  in 
Britain's  supposed  guarantee  to  Poland 
rendered  that  pact)  not  only  inoperative 
should  there  be  Soyiet  aggression  against 
Poland,  but  also,  tn  effect,  extended  to 
the  Soviets  an  invitation  to  seize  part  of 
or  possibly  all  of,!  Poland  without  re- 
monstrance from  Britain.  Thus,  in  the 
war  laimched  on  ttie  pretense  of  saving 
Poland,  that  country  was  betrayed  by 
Britain  with  the  knowledge  of  Washing- 
ton politicians  even  before  the  first  shot 
in  World  War  n  wag  fired. 

Why,  for  examplfc.  were  the  American 
people  never  permitted  to  know  the  sub- 
stance of  the  messafee  that  Rudolph  Hess 
risked  his  life  to  bring  to  Britain  in  May 
of  1941? 

Obviously  no  milttary  secrets  could  be 
involved  at  this  late  date.  So  why.  after 
29  years,  is  Rudolph  Hess  still  held  in- 
communicado, unless  to  distort  history 
by  hiding  truths.  Who  would  hide  his- 
torical facts  except  involved  parties  who 
would  dread  to  be  relvealed? 

One  who  tried  to  Correct  the  distortions 
in  the  writing  of  pije- World  War  II  his- 
tory was  Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes — 1889- 
1968 — whose  extensive  contributions  re- 
flect a  lifetime  of  stjudy  and  observation. 
See  "Who's  Who  i^  America,"  1968-69. 

It  is  historically  f  itting  that  there  was 


recently  published  a 


memorial  volimie  on 


"Harry  Elmer  Barnes;  Learned  Cru- 
sader," edited  by  Arthur  Goddard  and 
recently  reviewed  by  Henry  M.  Adams, 
professor  of  modem  European  history. 
University  of  California.  Santa  Barbara. 
Furthermore,  it  is  understood  that  the 
extensive  papers  and  historical  notes  of 
the  late  Dr.  Barnes  are  being  edited  for 
publication  by  another  distinguished  his- 
torian. Dr.  James  J.  Martin,  famous  for 
his  two- volume  study  entitled,  "American 
Liberalism  and  World  Politics,"  Devin- 
Adalr  Co.,  New  Yotk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  now  passed  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  when  all  peoples  sought  a  lasting 
peace.  Instead  of  peace  the  strongest  na- 
tions face  each  other  in  undisguised  hos- 
tility with  focal  points  of  discord.  And 
World  War  n  prisoners  of  war  remain 
imprisoned  in  various  countries  under- 
going unusual  punishments.  Rudolph 
Hess  is  not  only  one  of  these,  he  has  the 
most  important  disclosures  to  make 
about  World  War  n  of  any  man  now 
alive.  This  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  invites  this 
query:  Why  has  not  the  American  His- 
torical Society  shown  Interest  in  secur- 
ing his  testimony  concerning  the  history 
of  the  Second  Great  War?  Why  has  our 
Government  not  attempted  to  secure  a 
general  amnesty  for  all  prisoners  of  war 
suffering  such  prolonged  imprisonment. 
But  more  especially,  why  should  we  not 
liberate  the  truth? 

The  indicated  book  review,  together 
with  an  accompanying  editorial  note  on 
its  author  follow  as  parts  of  my  remarks: 
also  a  news  story  on  Hess : 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  (HI.)  Tribune. 

Apr.  20,  1969] 

PicHTiNG  A  Blackout 

(By  Henry  M.  Adams) 

(Note. — "Harry     Elmer     Barnes.     Learned 

Crusader,"  is  the  source  of  today's  column, 

which  appears  here  by  permission  of  Ralph 

Myles.  Publisher,  Inc.,  of  Colorado  Springs. 

This   testimonial   volume,  edited  by  Arthur 

Goddard.    honors   a    man    distinguished    as 

historian,  sociologist,  penologist,  journalist, 

teacher,  and  lecturer.  Dr.  Barnes  died  Aug. 

25,  1968.  at  the  age  of  80.  The  following  is 

from  the  contribution  written  by  Henry  M. 

Adams,  professor  of  modern  European  history 

at  Santa  Barbara  college  of  the  University  of 

California.) 

Just  as  in  1922  Barnes  had  demanded  that 
the  current  interpretations  of  the  causes  of 
World  War  I  be  revised,  so  at  the  end  of 
1947  he  made  a  similar  demand  with  regard 
to  World  War  II.  only  to  find  that  the  diffi- 
culties m  the  way  of  getting  any  truth  pub- 
lished about  the  responsibility  for  World  War 
II  were  all  but  insuperable.  So  he  wrote  the 
slender  first  edition  of  his  brochure.  "The 
Struggle  Against  the  Historical  Blackout."  to 
define  and  clarify  the  nature  of  these  diffl- 
culties,  to  compare  and  contrast  the  situa- 
tion following  the  First  World  war  with  that 
following  the  second,  and  to  open  the  attack 
of  the  revisionists  against  the  perpetrators 
of  the  "lilstorlcal  blackout"  by  exposing  their 
errors  of  fact  and  argument.  . 

Barnes  defined  his  terms.  Revisionism 
meant  "bringing  history  Into  accord  with 
facts."  The  efforts  to  prevent  this  he  color- 
fully labeled  "the  historical  blackout."  and 
Its  operators  the  "blackout  boys."  Then  he 
went  on  to  explain  the  obvious  reasons  for 
the  extent  and  ferocity  of  this  attempt  to 
restrain  and  suppress  the  truth  about  the 
responsibility  for  World  War  n  and  America's 
entry  therein. 

The  vested  national  political  interests  of 
the  last  15  years  had  their  reputation  deeply 


involved  in  maintaining  Intact  the  myth  of 
the  superb  ability  and  impeccable  integrity 
of  their  chief.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
The  maintenance  of  the  Roosevelt  myth  was 
closely  tied  up  with  the  wisdom  and  honor 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  foreign  poUcy.  Further  the 
Interventionists  who  had  aided  and  abetted 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  entourage  in  his  war 
program  had  to  defend  the  wisdom  and  out. 
come  of  their  own  war  mongering.  The  spe- 
cial pressure  groups  which  had  striven  ar- 
dently for  war  had  likewise  to  Justify  their 
works.  Finally,  and  very  important,  Ameri- 
can leadership  and  policies  had  been  directly 
and  deeply  involved  in  the  outbreak  and  ex- 
tension of  World  War  II. 

In  addition  to  the  opposition  of  publir 
groups  to  the  truth  about  responsibility  for 
World  War  II,  many  of  the  professional  his- 
torians and  other  social  scientists  had  ,l 
vested  interest  in  perpetuating  the  prewar 
and  war  time  mythology.  They  had  veritably 
swarmed  into  the  various  war  time  agencies 
after  1940,  especially  the  office  of  war  in- 
formation and  the  office  of  strategic  services 
They  had  been  Intimately  associated  with 
the  war  effort  and  with  the  shaping  of  public 
opinion  to  conform  to  the  thesis  of  the  pure 
idealism  and  Innocence  of  the  United  States 
and  our  sole  and  exclusive  devotion  to  self- 
defense  and  world  betterment  thru  the 
sword.   .  .  . 

Barnes  pointed  out  that  the  numerous 
methods  of  those  who  sought  to  "black  out" 
historical  truth  fell  pretty  much  into  four 
patterns.  The  first  was  the  ignoring  or  obscur- 
ing of  any  material  which  revealed  unwel- 
come facts.  The  second  was  the  "smearing" 
of  the  authors  of  such  material.  The  third 
was  contending  that,  whatever  the  devious 
deceptions  practiced  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  supporters  from  1937  thru  1941,  all  that 
was  more  than  Justified  in  the  Interest  of 
national  self-preservation.  And  the  fourth 
was  maintaining  that  the  successful  decep- 
tion of  the  populace  is  the  cornerstone  of 
sagacious  statecraft  under  our  system  of 
government. 

These  patterns  Barnes  then  Illustrated  In 
a  thoro  survey  of  the  published  evidence  a 
siu-vey  which  became  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive with  each  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  brochiu-e.  Citing  from  the 
leading  newspapers  and  periodicals,  he 
showed  how.  by  the  space  and  position  as- 
signed to  reviews  of  revisionist  books,  these 
books  were  obscured  or  smeared. 

Barnes  recalled  for  the  reader  the  propa- 
ganda for  war  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  inter- 
ventionists before  Pearl  Harbor,  propaganda 
which  spoke  again  and  again  of  the  discov- 
ery of  secret  nazi  plans  to  invade  the  United 
States,  even  via  Dakar  and  Brazil,  and  [he| 
reiterated  the  main  point  then  made  by  the 
fighters  to  keep  America  out  of  war,  namelv 
the  absurdity  of  such  talk  In  the  face  of 
the  inability  of  the  Nazis  in  the  summer 
of  1940  to  cross  the  less  than  20  miles  of  the 
Dover  strait  to  invade  a  helpless  Britain.  .  . 

Barnes  demonstrated  that,  in  the  face  of 
documentary  evidence  that  the  President  had 
"lied  us  into  war,"  the  defenders  of  the 
Roosevelt  myth  had  taken  a  new  line.  In- 
stead of  continuing  their  former  argiunent 
for  the  unswerving  Integrity  and  veracity  of 
the  chief,  they  now  admitted  that  he  had 
lied  about  his  foreign  policy,  but  they 
claimed  it  was  for  a  "noble  cause."  It  was 
maintained  .  .  .  that  Roosevelt  had  tricked 
the  people  Into  acting  for  their  best  inter- 
ests and  that  the  political  lie  was  a  sound 
technique  of  statecraft. 

Barnes  cited  the  secret  Anglo-American 
agreement  of  Sept.  2,  1940 — the  destroyer 
deal — wliich  really  put  the  United  States 
into  the  war.  and  the  campaign  speech  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  In  Boston  two  months  later. 
in  which  he  promised  American  mothers  and 
fathers  that  their  boys  would  not  be  sent 
into  any  foreign  wars.  As  for  the  "noble 
cause"  for  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  lied  so  pro- 
fusely. Barnes  provided  abundant  evidence 
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to  show  that  it  was  as  much  a  fiction  as  the 
earlier  dogma  of  his  unimpeachable  veracity. 

|Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Apr.  21. 
1969] 
Hess  Neaes  75  Wtth  Only  Bikds  for 
Company 

Berlin.  April  20 — Twice  a  day  the  birds 
wait  for  Rudolf  Hess.  They  are  the  only  com- 
paiUons  the  former  deputy  fuehrer  and  No. 
3  Nazi  has  left.  And  next  Saturday  marks  his 
75th  birthday. 

Hess  brings  crumbs  to  the  birds  from  the 
vast  Spandau  Prison  where  he  has  been  since 
1946.  Then  he  stands  and  watches  them  eat. 

By  the  gathering  of  birds  it  is  possible  to 
tell  when  Hess  wlU  be  in  the  spacious  garden 
of  the  19th  century  prison  on  the  outskirts 
of  West  Berlin. 

Weather  permitting,  he  always  shows  up. 
He  is  known  to  curse  "this  rotten  German 
weather"  and  talk  of  sunny  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  where  he  was  bom  April  26,  1894.  the 
son  of  a  German  exporter. 

Hess  has  fared  well  for  his  almost  three 
decades  in  prison.  He  is  in  his  third  year  of 
virtual  solitary  confinement. 

In  April  it  is  always  the  Americans'  turn  to 
furnish  the  prison's  external  security,  hence 
Hess  usually  fares  well  on  his  birthday. 

In  May  1941,  Hess  parachuted  into  Scot- 
land. He  never  fully  explained  that  mission, 
but  apparently  thought  he  could  end  the  war 
by  convincing  the  Britons  they  could  not  win. 

He  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  and  was 
convicted  as  a  war  criminal  by  the  Interna- 
tional War  Tribunals. 


THE  GRAND  DESIGN 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  thought- 
provoking  presentation  of  the  problem 
confronting  the  American  people  is  con- 
tained in  "The  Grand  Design,"  a  lecture 
on  U.S.  foreign  policy,  by  G.  Edward 
Griffin,  of  Thousand  Oaks.  Calif. 

Mr.  Griffin  reminds  us  that  the  greatest 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb  has  been  in  psy- 
chological warfare  and  the  American 
people  have  been  bombed  psychologically 
every  single  day  through  movies,  TV, 
and  the  programed  propaganda  network 
designed  to  condition  American  minds 
that  nuclear  war  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  a  peace  under  communism. 

Simultaneously,  our  people  are  rarely 
permitted  to  view  scenes  or  hear  of  Com- 
munist horror,  bestiality,  and  the  true 
condition  of  what  a  living  death  life  un- 
der communism  would  be. 

I  include  his  lecture  following  my  re- 
marks: 

The  Grand  Design 

the  grand  design  stated 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It's  really  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  welcome  so  many  of  you 
into  my  home — not  only  those  of  you  who 
actually  are  here — but  also  those  who  eae 
here  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  mo- 
tion picture  film. 

As  you  know,  the  title  of  this  presentation 
is  "The  Grand  Design."  But  I  should  explain 
at  the  outset  that  the  real  subject  behind 
this  title  is  U.S.  Foreign  Policy.  Now.  I  rea- 
lize there  are  some  who  might  think  that  I 
was  trying  to  be  funny  or  sarcastic  with  that 
statement,  because  for  a  long  time  there's 
been  a  generally  accepted  view  that  our  for- 
eign policy  has  been  so  bungled  and  confused 
it  couldn't  possibly  have  followed  any  design, 
much  less  a  grand  one.  But,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, the  purpose  of  this  presentation  is 


to  show,  not  only  that  there  is  a  Grand  De- 
sign, but  also  that  it  has  been  the  consistent, 
dominant  force  behind  absolutely  every 
major  move  by  the  United  States  in  the  for- 
eign policy  field  since  at  least  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  This  Grand  Design  has  pro- 
vided the  motivation  for  all  we  have  done 
in  the  past,  Euid  unless  some  basic  changes 
are  made,  it  will  determine  everything  we 
shall  do  in  the  future.  Regardless  of  one's 
opinion  of  this  Grand  Design,  it's  the  out- 
growth of  a  powerful  and  compelling  argu- 
ment, a  profound  statement  of  philosophy, 
and  a  deceptively  attractive  appeal  to  reason. 
And,  Ladies  and  Gentleman,  unless  we  are 
able  to  counter  this  argument  and  to  offer  a 
superior  philosophy,  we'll  continue  to  be  like 
putty  in  the  hands  of  its  advocates. 

So.  it's  important,  to  say  the  least,  for  us 
to  understand  what  the  Grand  Design  is, 
to  analyze  it  in  order  to  discover  its  flaws, 
if  any,  and  then  to  offer  a  superior  alterna- 
tive, if  we  can.  These  three  requirements, 
then,  will  constitute  the  general  outline  of 
the  material  and  the  ideas  to  be  presented 
here:  First,  identification;  Second,  analysis; 
and  Third,  solution. 

To  plunge  right  into  the  core  of  this  chal- 
lenge, what  I'm  going  to  do  now  is  advocate 
the  Grand  Design  Just  as  though  I  really 
believed  in  it — which,  in  all  honesty,  at  one 
time  I  did.  In  fact,  I'm  going  to  teach  it 
to  you  Just  the  way  it  was  taught  to  me — 
and  accepted  by  me — at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Following  the  form  of  what  we  might  call 
an  extended  syllogism,  Mere  is  how  the  argu- 
ment begins:  One:  We  are  living  in  a  new 
age — and.  of  course,  you  can  hardly  argue 
with  that.  We're  always  living  in  a  new  age. 
But  nevertheless,  we're  reminded  of  that 
profound  fact  rather  elaborately:  We're  liv- 
ing in  an  age  of  marvelous  and  Incredible 
technological  advances;  an  age  in  which  men 
travel  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound,  In 
which  sateUites  forge  communication  links 
between  continents,  in  which  space  Itself 
has  become  a  limitless  frontier  of  explora- 
tion. And  then,  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  all 
these  wondrous  and  productive  scientific 
achievements,  always  we  are  reminded,  with 
ominous  overtones,  that  we  also  have  with 
us  now  something  called  The  Bomb!  Bind 
of  step  one.  ready  now  for  step  two. 

By  the  way.  everything  up  to  this  point 
not  only  is  true.  It's  so  obviously  true  that 
it's  really  not  part  of  the  argument  at  all. 
It's  merely  thrown  In  at  the  beginning  as  a 
kind  of  conditioner,  to  get  us  nodding  our 
heads  in  agreement  in  hopes  that  the  habit 
will  carry  over  into  the  next  step  which  Is 
where  the  going  gets  tricky  and  where  we 
need  to  be  far  more  on  our  guard. 

The  next  step,  then — the  real  premise  of 
The  Grand  Design — is  this:  If  all-out  war 
should  develop  today  between  major  powers, 
both  sides  would  lose.  No  one  could  come 
out  ahead  in  that  kind  of  a  war.  Everyone 
would  lose.  It  wouldn't  make  any  difference 
who  the  good  guys  were  or  who  the  bad  guys 
were.  It  wouldn't  make  any  difference  who 
started  it,  or  even  If  it  were  started  by  ac- 
cident. Both  sides  would  lose. 

Having  acknowledged  existence  of  The 
Bomb,  and  having  concluded  that  risking  war 
is  unthinkable  In  this  modern  age,  we  move 
now  to  step  number  three,  which  is  this: 
Since  the  Communists  have  nuclear  weapons, 
and  since  they  certainly  would  use  them  In 
their  own  self-defense,  that  means,  doesn't  it. 
that  victory  over  Communism  Is  impossible. 
Now.  we  may  wish  that  it  were  possible.  We 
may  wish  that  we  were  living  In  a  by-gone 
era  In  which.  If  one  had  an  enemy,  he  could 
meet  him  on  the  open  battlefield  and  get  it 
over  with.  We  may  wish  that  a  lot  of  things 
were  different  in  this  old  world.  But  Instead 
of  moaning  and  weeping  and  longing  after 
those  things  which  are  no  longer  p>ossible, 
let's  grow  up,  be  mature,  intelligent  human 
beings  and  face   life  the   way  it  really  Is. 


Rather  than  living  In  a  fantasy  world,  dream- 
ing and  longing  after  those  things  we  want 
but  can  never  have,  instead  let's  find  out 
what  is  the  best  we  can  get,  and  then  work 
for  that. 

All  right,  now  the  next  step:  It's  not 
enough  for  us  Just  to  know  that  victory  Is 
Impossible.  For  our  own  safety,  we  must  con- 
duct our  foreign  affairs  In  such  a  way  as  to 
reflect  this  knowledge  to  the  other  side.  We 
must  be  extremely  careful  never  to  give  the 
enemy  any  cause  to  question  our  benign  In- 
tent. We  must  avoid  using  any  words  or 
committing  any  acts  which  might  even  sug- 
gest that  we  were  pursuing  a  goal  of  victory. 
We  can't  afford  to  gamble  on  what  the  enemy 
might  do  In  response.  In  other  words,  we 
mustn't  frighten  the  Communists  or  give 
them  any  cause  for  self -defensive  panic.  In 
fact,  to  take  it  one  step  further,  we  must 
avoid  the  temptation  even  to  embarrass  the 
Soviets  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Tou  see,  the  argument  Is,  that  It's  like  be- 
ing locked  in  a  cage  with  a  dangerous  ani- 
mal. You  can't  get  out  of  the  cage  and  you 
can't  kill  the  animal.  So  what  do  you  do 
when  it  becomes  hungry  and  restless?  You 
feed  it — hoping  that,  if  It  is  full  and  com- 
fortable and  contented,  then  It  won't  eat 
you. 

The  people  who  have  created  U.S.  Foreign 
Policy  over  the  past  two  decades  view  the 
United  States  as  being  locked  in  a  world- 
wide cage  with  a  dangerous  animal  called 
Communism.  We  can't  get  out  of  the  cage, 
obviously.  And  since  victory  Is  impossible, 
remember,  we  can't  destroy  the  animal. 

So,  to  minimize  the  chances  of  Commu- 
nism turning  on  us,  these  planners  not  only 
have  avoided  frightening  the  animal  with 
any  overt  moves  which  it  might  mistakenly 
view  as  a  threat  to  Itself,  but  they've  done 
everything  possible  to  keep  the  beast  fed. 
comfortable  and  content.  It's  In  our  own 
Interest,  they  say.  to  see  that  Communist 
regimes  remain  reasonably  stable.  If  they 
need  wheat,  or  other  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, send  it  to  them.  If  they  need  industrial 
know-how,  invite  their  scientists  and  engi- 
neers to  tour  our  factories  so  they  can  learn 
how  best  to  produce.  If  they  still  can't  man- 
ufacture the  goods  they  need,  then  send  our 
own  people  over  there  to  build  their  plants 
and  set  up  their  production  lines.  If  that 
doesn't  work,  then  sell  the  products  to  them 
on  easy  credit  terms,  and  don't  really  ex- 
pect to  get  paid.  In  fact,  if  they  need  money, 
give  that  to  them.  too.  Give  them  anything 
they  need  so  they  won't  become  restless  and 
aggressive.  And,  yes,  as  harsh  as  It  may  seem 
on  the  surface,  it's  even  In  our  best  interest 
to  see  that  (Communist  regimes  can  success- 
fully put  down  internal  anti-Communist 
revolts.  None  of  this  because  we're  pro-Com- 
munist, only  because  we're  mature,  objec- 
tive, intelligent  people  who  recognize  that. 
In  this  modern  nuclear  age,  we  can't  afford 
the  risk  to  our  own  survival  which  would  be 
Inherent  in  having  so  powerful  an  adversary 
struggling  defensively  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion. 

All  right,  now  we're  ready  for  the  final  step 
in  The  Grand  Design,  which  concerns  Itself 
with  the  question  of  realistic,  attainable 
goals.  What  is  the  best  we  can  hope  to 
achieve  In  this  new  age  with  all  of  Its  com- 
plexities? How  do  we  resolve  this  dilemma 
before  we  all  go  up  In  a  mushroom  cloud  of 
nuclear  dust? 

The  answer  that  Is  offered  to  us  is  this: 
We  should  encourage  the  Communist  world 
gradually  to  move  toward  us — Ideologically, 
politically  and  economically — while  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  be  willing  to  move  to- 
ward them — Ideologically,  politically  and 
economically — to  the  point  where,  hopefully 
In  the  not-too-distant  future,  we'll  be  able 
to  merge  our  bystem  with  theirs — and  of 
course  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world — 
to  form  some  kind  of  a  world  brotherhood, 
a  world  union,  a  World  Government,  to  be 
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exact,  which,  hy  definition,  would  hold  a 
monopoly  over  all  these  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  And  then  nuclear  war  between 
nations  finally  wiiuld  be  impossible — for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  no  longer  would  be 
any  nations.  Incli  ding  our  own.  There  would 
remain  only  a  gi  oup  of  disarmed  political 
subdivisions  of  an  all-powerful  world  gov- 
ernment. 

Of  course,  the  C  rand  Designers  scoff  at  the 
suggestion    that    such    a    concentration    of 
power  In  one  plaie  might  Ideally  be  suited 
for  a  total  consol  datlon  of  control  into  the 
hands    of   a    small    group    of    power-hungry 
world  politicians.  They  particularly  scoff  at 
the    possibility    ol    this    power    falling    into 
Communist  hands   through  the  tactics  used 
so    successfully    l^y    their    agents    working 
within  every  othet'  coalition  government  In 
which   they've  participated.   We  are  assured 
that,  since  this  wjould  be  a  world  coalition 
government,  for  thiat  reason  the  Communists 
wouldn't  try  to  s«lze  power,  they'd  be  con- 
tent  merely   to  shire   In  It. 

Well,  without  g)lng  Into  that  particular 
little  fantasy.  Jusi  for  the  sake  of  discus- 
sion, let's  grant  tfe  point  and  assume  that 
a  world  coalition  government  with  the  Com- 
munists really  wofld  result  In  a  merger  of 
ouf  syst«flls  rathe^^  than  the  domination  of 
thcTrs  ovwours.  what  then? 

First  of  all,  we  would  have  to  be  willing 
to   give    up   certalA    things   that   we   would 
rather  retain — such   as  our  sovereignty  and 
our  Independence.  In  other  words,  we  mxwt 
be  willing  to  abide!  by  the  political  dictates 
of  the  majority  of  other  nations — one  man. 
one   vote   in   a   woild   democracy.    We   must 
merge   our   monetary   system   with   those   of 
other  nations,   evemtually  to  form  a  world 
currency.  We  must  willingly  submit  all  In- 
ternational   disputes    to    a    World    Supreme 
Court,  and  abide  bt  those  decisions  regard- 
less of  the  outcomel  And.  above  all.  we  must 
turn   over  our  most   powerful   weapons   and 
even  our  armies  to  International  control  so 
that  the  new  world  government  will  possess 
sufficient  military  might  to  compel  the  vari- 
ous political  subdivisions  by  force,  If  neces- 
sary, to  comply  wlti  the  dictates  of  its  laws 
and  the  decrees  of  Its  Court. 

Now.  to  be  sure,  jwed  prefer  not  to  have 
to  do  any  of  these  things  because,  obviously. 
If  were  going  :o  tnetge  with  other  countries, 
other  cultures,  othei^  legal  systems  and  polit- 
ical Ideologies,  we  can't  expect  the  whole 
world  to  adopt  our  iay  of  doing  things.  It'll 
be  a  glve-and  take  Situation  in  which  we'll 
have  to  seek  a  cqmmon  denominator  a 
middle-ground  between  our  way  of  life  and 
the  way  things  are  jdone  In  other  parts  of 
the  world.  And  of  ce^urse.  the  result  of  such 
a  compromise  of  systems  predictably  would 
have  to  be  a  mlxtu^  of  the  volatile  dicta- 
torships of  Latin  Ainerlca.  the  tribal  cus- 
toms of  newly  emer*ng  Africa,  and  the  So- 
cialist regimes  of  EUrope  and  Asia.  Add  to 
this  concoction  the  hecesslty  to  absorb  the 

of    Communist   re- 

j  obvious  that  we're  Just 

up  certain  cherished 

ns.  and  learn  to  adjust 

^antlally  different  from 

.     _.    „  rlted.    But   It   won't   be 

so  bad.  We'll  get  used  to  It.  And  future  gen- 
erations won't  know  the  difference.  Besides 
we  really  don't  have  kny  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  s  that  or  The  Bomb!  So  let's  get  on 
with  6he  Job  of  putting  an  end  to  our  own 
defln'S'  *^    "    P    '***''    historically 

The  men  who  have  Iformulated  this  Grand 
p^lgn  consider  themselves  to  be  part  of  the 
intellectual  elite.  In  other  words.  In  their 
opinion  they're  Just  a  little  smarter  than  the 
rest  of  us.  They  feel  that  the  average  Amer- 

ih?»  ?ff°.*  ''"'**  ^'^^  *^*  intelligence  or 
the  aptitude  to  undi^tand  the  wisdom  of 
their  Grand  Design  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they're  rather  worried  that,  if  enough  of  the 
American   people  suddenly  discovered   what 
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hand  and  insUt  on  their  leaders  doing  some- 
thing silly— like  uHnning  for  a  change! 

And  so.  in  order  to  keep  us  contented  at 
the  polls,  and  to  prevent  us  from  asking 
too  many  questions,  sometimes  It's  necessary 
for  them  to  put  on  a  pretty  good  show  of 
standing  firm  against  the  Communists,  to 
make  some  strong  nationalistic  statements 
now  and  then,  and  perhaps  even  to  get  us  In- 
volved in  some  "limited"  wars  which  al- 
though they're  clearly  not  waged  to  endanger 
the  enemy  or  weaken  his  position  in  any 
way.  still,  with  the  daily  loss  of  American 
lives  In  a  "shooting  "  war  against  Commu- 
nists, who  would  dare  suggest  that  our  for- 
eign policy  is  soft  on  Communism! 

And  in  this  way  the  Grand  Designers  are 
confident  that  the  American  people  will  re- 
main satisfied   that  their  leaders  are  really 
standing  firm  and  doing  all  that  is  humanly 
possible.  But  In  reality,  they're  merely  buying 
time.    It's    their   plan    that    the    old-timers 
among  us — those  of  you  who've  been  raised 
with  those  old-fashioned  and  outmoded  con- 
cepts  of   patriotism   and    love   of   country— 
that,  in  time,  your  generation  will  pass  away 
or  at  least  become  the  minority  voice.  And 
at    the    same    time    they're    catching    the 
younger  generations  coming  up  through  the 
high  schools  and  colleges— like  they  caught 
me— and  the  Grand  Designers  are  confident 
that  in  Just  a  few  more  years — especially  if 
they  can  lower  the  voting  age— the  political 
majority  of  the  American  people  can  be  con- 
ditioned  to  accept  the  total   abandonment 
of  our  national  sovereignty. 

I  realize  that,  for  those  who  have  never 
before  heard  the  Grand  Design  spelled  out  in 
detail  like  this.  It's  almost  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  it's  real.  And  there  may  be  some  of 
you  who  are  wondering  if.  perhaps.  I  haven't 
Just  dreamed  up  all  this.  So.  let's  turn  now  to 
the  actual  words  and  documents  of  the  men 
who  not  only  fully  endorse  the  Grand  Design, 
but  those  who've  been  instrumental  in  creat- 
ing It  In  the  first  place,  and  who  helped  put 
it  into  action. 

Now.  I'm  going  to  try  not  to  bore  you  with 
a  lot  of  long  quotations,  but  in  order  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  Just  how  real  and  consistent 
this  Grand  Design  Is.  I  think  it's  necessary 
to  offer  concrete  examples  from  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  American  leadership  and  over  a  wide 
time  span.  For  the  philosophy  which  I've  Just 
summarized  has  been  held  and  preached  for 
many  years  by  oplnlon-molders  In  the  com- 
munications media,  by  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  by  high  ranking  personnel  in  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  by  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Secretaries  of  Defense  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  and  even  Presidents  of 
the  United  States. 

A  good  place  to  begin  is  with  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Joseph  E.  Johnson  on  February 
second.  1959.  Mr.  Johnson,  as  you  may  recall 
formerly  was  the  number  one  man  in  charge 
of  our  State  Department  Policy  Planning 
Division.  But  at  the  time  of  these  remarks 
he  was  President  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment Fund  for  International  Peace,  one  of 
the  many  tax-exempt  foundaUons  that  all 
together,  spend  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
Just  to  promote  the  Grand  Design.  Speaking 
at  a  luncheon  in  New  York,  Joseph  E  John- 
son said : 

"Prom  now  on,  every  decision  facing  the 
United  States  in  this  field  must  be  taken  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  a  good  part  of  this 
country  could  be  destroyed  ...  We  must  be 
prepared  to  fight  limited  wars,  limited  as  to 
weapons  and  as  to  goals,  to  stabilize  the  situ- 
aUon  temporarily,  tide  things  over.  But  vie- 
tory  is  no  longer  possible."  ' 

Moving  from  the  State  Department  to 
Pentagon,  we  come  across  this  feature  article 
syndicated  by  the  Associated  Press  on  Feb- 
ruary fourth.  1968  entitled  Robert  S  Mc- 
Namara.  Reflections  After  Seven  Years  on 
the  Hot  Seat.  I  think  you'll  find  moet  reveal- 
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ing  this  direct  quote  from  our  former  Secre 
tary  of  Defense : 

"It  became  clear  that  we  couldn't  win  a 
strategic  nuclear  war,  that  nobody  could 
The  concept  of  massive  retaliation  was  ruled 
out  .  Then  it  was  necessary  to  educate  the 
public  and  the  Congress  that  you  cannot  win 
a  strategic  nuclear  war.  We  said  it  in  differ 
ent  ways  over  a  period  of  time.  I  consider 
getting  that  concept  across  our  greatest 
single  accomplishment."' 

In  the  transcript  of  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary twenty-fifth.  1966,  again  we  find  Mc- 
Namara,  this  time  testifying  officially  as  our 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  said: 

"To  declare  war  [in  Vietnam)  would  add 
a  new  psychological  element  to  the  Interna- 
tional situaUon.  since  in  this  century  dec- 
larations of  war  have  come  to  imply  dedica- 
tion to  the  total  destruction  of  the  enemy 
It  would  increase  the  danger  of  misunder- 
standing our  true  objectives." » 

The  August  second.  1961  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  contains  a  statement  bv 
Senator  J.  W.  Pulbrlght,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
long-time  exponent  of  the  Grand  Desien 
Fulbrlght  said :  '   ' 

'In  the  long  run  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  principle  problem  of  leadership  will 
be  ...  to  restrain  the  desire  of  the  [Ameri- 
can! people  to  hit  the  Communists  with 
everything  we've  got,  particularly  if  there 
are  more  Cubas." « 

Returning  to  the  State  Department  we 
find  that  by  1962,  the  man  who  was  then 
running  the  Foreign  Policy  Planning  Divi- 
sion was  Walt  Rostow.  President  Kennedy's 
Special  Advisor  on  Foreign  Affairs.  In  a  re- 
port to  the  President  entitled  "Basic  Na- 
tional Security.  "  Rostow  stated: 

"Rising  tensions  or  pleas  ...  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  must  be  ignored  in  any  crisis  with 
Russia.  The  temptation  must  be  avoided 
to  degrade  or  embarrass  the  Soviets  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world."' 

If  you've  been  wondering  why  it  is  that 
we  can't  seem  to  win  any  wars  against  the 
Communists.  It's  simply  because  it's  our 
policy  not  even  to  embarrass  them,  much 
less  defeat  them ! 

In  1963.  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  financed  a  report 
by  the  Peace  Research  Institute.  PubUshed 
In  April  of  that  year,  here's  what  our  tax  dol- 
lars produced: 

"Whether  we  admit  it  to  ourselves  or  not 
we  benefit  enormously  from  the  capability 
of  the  Soviet  police  system  to  keep  law  and 
order  over  the  200  million  odd  Russians  and 
the  many  additional  mllUons  in  the  satellite 
states.  The  break-up  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist empire  today  would  doubtless  be 
conducive  to  freedom,  but  would  be  a  good 
deal  more  catastrophic  for  world  order ."« 

In  other  words,  according  to  the  Grand 
Design,  supposedly  it's  in  our  own  self-inter- 
est for  the  Soviet  police  state  to  remain  in- 
tact, to  remain  stable,  and  to  maintain  Us 
death  grip  over  the  captive  nations. 

That  kind  of  reasoning  leads  us  next  to  the 
pages  of  one  of  the  most  infiuential  news- 
papers in  the  world.  The  New  York  Times 
On  August  sixteenth.  1961,  the  Times  ran 
this  editorial : 

"We  must  seek  to  discourage  anti-Com- 
munist revolts  in  order  to  avert  bloodshed 
and  war.  We  must  under  our  principles  live 
with  evil  even  if  by  doing  so  we  help  to 
stabilize  tottering  Communist  regimes,  as  In 
East  Germany,  and  perhaps  even  expose  cita- 
dels of  freedom  to  slow  death  by  strangula- 

Shocking?  Well,  if  you  accept  the  premise 
of  the  Grand  Design,  it  shouldn't  be.  It's 
then  merely  a  cold  and  objective  appraisal 
Of  our  limited  alternatives  in  this  nuclear 
age. 

Now  let's  bring  this  philosophy  to  its  ulti- 
mate  conclusion    and   see   what   the   world 
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planners  have  to  say  about  the  future  role 
of  American  sovereignty. 

Returning  again  to  the  words  of  Senator 
Pulbrlght,  we  find  this  most  revealing  book 
by  him  entitled  Old  Myths  and  New  Reali- 
ties. And  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  written 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  one  of  the  most  influential 
legislative  committees   in   Washington. 
On  page  25.  Fulbrlght  says: 
"The  problem  for  American   policy,   how- 
ever, is  not  in  defining  what  we  would  like; 
It  is  rather.  .  .  .  how  to  live  with  the  best 
we  can  get." 
Then,  on  page  87: 

"Indeed,  the  concept  of  national  sover- 
eignty has  become  in  our  time  a  principle  of 
international  anarchy  .  .  .  Our  survival  in 
this  century  may  well  turn  out  to  depend 
upon  whether  we  succeed  in  transferring  at 
least  some  small  part  of  our  feelings  of 
loyalty  and  responsibility  from  the  sovereign 
nation  to  some  larger  political  conmiunlty." 
And  so  we  don't  miss  the  point  he's  trying 
to  make,  he  repeats  on  page  108:  ".  .  .  the 
sovereign  nation  can  no  longer  serve  as  the 
ultimate  unit  of  personal  loyalty  and  respon- 
sibility." • 

I  think  it's  pretty  obvious  that  many  of 
our  leaders  In  Washington  long  ago  have 
transferred  substantial  portions  of  their  per- 
sonal loyalty  and  responsibility  from  the 
sovereign  nation  of  the  United  States  to  the 
larger  political  community  called  the  United 
Nations.  In  their  own  minds  it's  quite  likely 
that  they  consider  themselves  to  be  citizens 
of  the  world  first,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  second.  In  any  decision  where  the 
interests  of  America  are  in  direct  conflict 
with  those  of  the  ""larger  political  commu- 
nity,"  you  can  be  sure  that  America  will 
wind  up  on  the  short  end. 

Our  former  Secretary  of  State,  John  Pos- 
ter Dulles,  in  a  lecture  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  entitled  "Toward  World  Unity," 
phrased  it  this  way: 

"The  significance  of  what  I  initially  pro- 
pose .  .  .  involves  an  organization  dedicated 
to  the  general  welfare — the  peace  and  order 
of  mankind — and  the  assuming  of  an  alle- 
giance to  this  goal  superior  to  that  of  any  na- 
tional allegiance."  ^ 

Rettirning  again  to  the  words  of  Walt  Ros- 
tow, our  former  Chief  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Policy  Planning  Division,  we  find  an 
unusually  open  and  frank  summary  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Grand  Design  spelled  out  in 
his  book.  The  United  States  in  the  World 
Arena,  which.  Incidentally,  was  subsidized  by 
the  C.I.A."  On  page  549  Rostow  states: 

"It  is  a  legitimate  American  national  ob- 
jective to  see  removed  from  all  nations — in- 
cluding the  United  States — the  right  to  use 
substantial  military  force  to  pursue  their  own 
interests.  Since  this  residual  right  is  the  root 
of  national  sovereignty  ...  it  is  therefore,  an 
American  Interest  to  see  an  end  to  nation- 
hood as  it  has  been  historically  defined." 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  William  O. 
Douglas,  wrote  an  essay  entitled  The  Rule  of 
Law  in  World  Affairs  published  in  1961  by  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions, which  In  turn  is  financed  by  another 
of  those  tax-exempt  foundations,  The  F\ind 
for  the  Republic.  On  page  32  Douglas  wrote: 
"There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  get  tangled  up 
in  legalisms  that  march  Inexhorably  to  the 
conclusion  that  total  and  complete  sovereign- 
ty must  be  retained.  For  we  now  know  that 
when  that  claim  is  pressed  by  all  nations, 
everyone  faces  extinction  in  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust." '» 

This  Is  a  very  precise  summary  of  the 
Grand  Design.  In  Just  two  sentences  we're 
told  that  It's  either  World  Government  or 
The  Bomb!  Take  your  choice.  By  the  way, 
the  general  theme  and  purpose  of  this  pam- 
phlet was  to  generate  public  support  for  in- 
creasing the  power  and  prestige  of  the  UJJ. 
World  Court,  and  also  to  lend  support  to  a 
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drive  at  that  time  for  the  repeal  of  the  Con- 
nally  Amendment. 

Without  getting  too  involved  in  this,  I 
should  explain  that,  when  the  Senate  ratified 
the  U.N.  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  and  agreed  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  accept  the  final  decisions  of  the 
U.N.  World  Court,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  the  Court  would  never  meddle 
Into  our  purely  domestic  affairs.  But.  there 
were  some  who  feared  that,  in  time,  the 
World  Supreme  Court  would  begin  to  find 
legalistic  ways  to  declare  what  we  think  is 
strictly  our  own  business  and  no  one  elses, 
it's,  in  a  larger  sense,  also  the  concern  of 
"mankind."  So,  to  prevent  the  World  Su- 
preme Court  from  extending  its  Jurisdiction 
into  our  local  affairs  the  same  way  in  which 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court  gradually  has 
assumed  Jurisdiction  over  what  was  once 
considered  to  be  the  local  affairs  of  our  own 
States,  the  Senate  voted  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Statute  proposed  by  Senater  Tom 
Connally.  This  amendment  still  stands  and 
simply  says  that  what  is  or  is  not  a  domestic 
affair  of  the  United  States  will  be  determined 
by  the  United  States,  not  by  other  nations 
or  by  the  World  Court,  itself. 

And  so  it's  understandable  why  the  Grand 
Designers  have  felt  the  need  to  generate 
greater  public  support  for  the  international 
World  Court  and  to  repeal  the  Connally 
Amendment. 

On  April  fourth,  1960,  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon  issued  a  statement  under  the 
official  letterhead  and  seal  of  his  office " 
which  read.  In  part,  as  follows: 

""Many  well-intentioned  people  have  raised 
the  basic  question — why  have  an  interna- 
tional court  in  the  first  place?  The  answer, 
putting  it  in  Ite  simplest  and  bluntest  terms, 
is  that  even  nations  that  are  friends  are 
bound  to  have  disputes.  If  those  disputes 
are  not  settled  by  negotiation,  the  only  al- 
ternatives left  are  to  settle  them  either  by 
force  or  by  law.  At  a  time  when  the  use  of 
force  means  unleashing  nuclear  weapons 
which  would  destroy  civilization,  all  sensi- 
ble people  agree  that  we  must  find  some 
alternative  to  force  for  settling  International 
disputes. 

That's  really  an  incredible  statement,  be- 
cause, in  passing,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  law  also  is  force.  If  the  courts  don't 
have  the  police  and  the  armies  to  back  up 
their  decisions  with  force  if  necessary,  then 
there's  no  law.  Law  is  force,  legalized.  And 
so  with  this  reality  in  mind.  Mr.  Nixon's 
stetement  continues: 

"There  are  some  today  who  believe  that 
the  prospect  of  the  use  of  atomic  weapons 
to  settle  International  disputes  is  so  terrible 
that  we  should  set  up  a  new,  all-powerful 
world  organization  which  would  have  Juris- 
diction over  disputes  between  nations.  I  dis- 
agree with  this  approach.  I  believe  that 
rather  than  setting  up  a  new  international 
institution  we  have  to  begin  to  use  the  one 
we  already  have."  ' 

And  then  the  Vice-President's  stetement 
concludes  with  strong  assurances  that  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  and  much  to  gain  by 
repealing  the  Connally  Amendment. 

The  International  institution  we  already 
have,  of  course,  Is  the  United  Nations.  Most 
Americans  good-heartedly  accept  the  U.N.  as 
a  kind  of  farcical  debating  society.  But  I  can 
aasure  you  that  the  Grand  Designers  have 
other  thoughte  and  plans.  The  May,  1964  is- 
sue of  the  official  UJf.  Monthly  Chronicle 
contains  these  glimpses  into  the  future 
through  the  eyes  of  Secretary-General  U 
Thant: 

"If  we  are  to  make  the  next  step  toward 
world  authority  and  then  onward  to  a  world 
government,  it  will  be  by  the  growth  In 
authority  and  prestige  of  the  institutions 
and  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  and  by 
the  development  of  the  .  .  .  Stetute  of  the 
International  Court  .  .  .  Regulatory  inter- 
national machinery  of  Government  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  is  required  .  .  .  Such 


an  authority  can  not  merely  consist  in  a 
paper  constitution  and  must  be  based  on  a 
certeln  degree  of  power."  " 

A  "certeln"  degree  of  power  doesn't  sound 
very  menacing.  But  Just  how  much  power 
would  It  take  to  make  the  vision  of  a  world 
government  come  true?  Obviously,  it  would 
take  whatever  amount  is  required  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  any  political  subdivision 
beneath  it.  It  would  have  to  be  so  powerful 
that  no  nation  would  be  able  to  challenge  it. 
without  risking  nuclear  anlhllation  at  the 
hands  of  the  U.N.  army.  But  if  that  hap- 
pened of  course  no  one  could  possibly  object 
because  it  wouldn't  be  called  an  act  of  war. 
It  would  be  a  "peacekeeping  "  maneuver  by 
a  "peacekeeping  "  force,  and  the  mushroorn 
cloud  would  rise  from  a  "peacekeeping" 
bomb 

I  know  this  must  sound  fantastic  to  some 
of  you.  so  let's  get  back  to  the  record.  In 
1961  the  State  Department  published  docu- 
ment 7277,  a  booklet  entitled  Freedom  Frbm 
War.  The  sub- title  explains  what  it  is: 
"The  United  States  Program  for  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  In  A  Peaceful  World" 
This  was  our  proposal  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  for 
disarming  and  transferring  to  the  U.N.  com- 
plete control  over  our  atomic  weapons,  our 
missiles,  and  our  national  Army.  Navy  and 
Air  Force  as  well — everything  except  what 
we  might  need  for  limited  internal  police 
function.  After  eighteen  pages  of  detailed 
proposals  to  bring  this  about,  we  finally  dis- 
cover In  plain  language  the  ultimate  goal  of 
our  disarmament  programs — and  this  is  a 
direct  quote:  "Disarmament  .  .  would  pro- 
ceed to  a  point  where  no  state  would  have 
the  military  power  to  challenge  the  progres- 
sively strengthened  U.N.  Peace  Force." 

Of  course,  1961  was  a  long  time  ago.  and 
It's  true  that  State  Department  Publication 
7277  Is  no  longer  our  official  position  on  dls- 
armament  It  was  replaced  by  this  one :  Blue- 
print for  the  Peace  Race,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  Publication  Four.  Gen- 
eral Series  Three.  And  on  page  thirty-three 
we  find  the  "new"  position : 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  pro- 
gressively strengthen  the  United  Nations 
Peace  Force  until  it  had  sufficient  armed 
forces  and  armaments  so  that  no  state  could 
challenge  It." 

And  so  It  has  gone,  year  after  year,  and 
revision  after  revision.  The  basic  objective  of 
our  disarmament  proposals  has  been — and  is 
today — the  objective  of  the  Grand  Design: 
The  creation  of  a  true  world  government  with 
sufficient  military  force  to  compel  all  nations. 
Including  our  own  to  obey. 

The  January-February  Issue  of  Vista  mag- 
azine, published  by  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation, featured  an  exclusive  Interview 
with  former  President  Elsenhower  dealing 
with  exactly  this  subject.  The  reporter. 
Mary  Kersey  Harvey,  a  senior  editor  of  Mc- 
Call's  Magazine,  wanted  to  get  the  President's 
reaction  to  a  proposal  by  Orenvilie  Clark 
which  would  establish  a  permanent  U.N. 
world  army.  After  outlining  the  Clark  pro- 
posal for  President  Elsenhower,  here  Is  what 
Miss  Harvey  reported : 

"The  President  studied  the  above  plan 
quickly  and.  as  I  had  expected,  caught  the 
ball  and  ran  with  it.  You'd  have,  he  began 
to  plan  out  loud,  world  Marshals,  compar- 
able to  our  U.S.  Marshals.  Backed  by  armed 
forces  similar  to  our  National  Guard  .  .  .  Non- 
compliance with  U.N.  law  and  you  send  in 
the  U.N.  forces.  He  orchestrated  this  point 
at  some  length. 

"And  too,  he  hammered  away,  the  U.N. 
needs  nuclear  power.  He  bore  down  hard  on 
the  word  'nuclear.'  .  .  .  Take  this  example,  he 
hurried  on.  You  have  two  countries  in  a 
border  argument.  The  U.N.  orders  the  mat- 
ter to  be  taken  to  the  International  Court. 
One  or  both  of  the  disputants  refuses  to 
submit  to  compulsory  arbitration  .  .  . 

"The  U.N.,  which  by  now  has  in  Its  pos- 
session a  fieet  of  submarines  armed  with  nu- 
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clear  missiles  deployed  around  the  world, 
orders  one  of  th<  submarines  to  proceed  to 
the  area.  The  wo  Id  Is  then  told  that  If  fir- 
ing breaks  out  far  any  reason  whatsoever, 
a  tactical  nuclea^^  weapon  will  be  delivered 
onto  the  dlsputejd  territory.  If  this  threat 
falls  to  prevent  armed  conflict,  you  back  It 
up  with  action  ••  ^• 

And  that,  is  the  Orand  Eteslgn  for  prevent- 
ing nuclear  war. 

That's  all  the  qtotaUons  and  exhibits  that 
time  permits — which.  In  a  way.  Is  unfortu- 
nate, because  the  examples  I've  used  so  far 
have  been  sUghtlv  top-heavy  with  Republi- 
cans. If  we  had  i^ore  time,  I  could  balance 
It  out  and  then  cet  everybody  mad  at  me! 
Seriously,  It's  Just  as  easy  to  find  the  sentl- 
menu  expressed  l^ere  within  the  top  ranks 
of  one  major  party  as  it  Is  the  other.  The 
Orand  Design  haal  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with    partisan    pottles.'*    These    men    aren't 
nearly  as  much  Republicans  or  Democrats  as 
they  are  world  politicians.  They've  got  big- 
ger things  to  occupy  their  minds  than  mere 
party   labels.    To   {hem.   partisan   politics   Is 
only  a  game  to  an|use  the  masses  who  crave 
the  showmanship   of   big  national   conven- 
tions, the  excitement  of  partisan  campaigns, 
and  the'sattsfacudn  of  casting  a  vote  In  the 
incision  -Oiftt.  somehow,  they're  really  help- 
ing to  decide  the  important  Issues  of  the  day. 
But,  with  preclou*  few  exceptions,  for  the 
past  two  decades  tie  American  voter  has  had 
to  make  his  cholc^  between  Orand  Designer 
A  and  Orand  Designer  B. 

It's  always  a  soxirce  of  amazement  to  me 
when  I  hear  someope  criticize  our  leaders  for 
being  confused  In  the  area  of  foreign  policy, 
or  reversing  their  ^josltlon,  of  bungling  the 
Job  and  not  havl$g  any  long-range  goals. 
These  men  are  not  [bungling  the  Job.  They're 
acting  tn  accordai^ce  with  a  definite,  well 
thought  out  plan,  ahd  they've  been  executing 
that  plan  with  brilliant  precision.  We  may 
or  may  not  like  tl|e  plan,  but  let's  not  kid 
ourselves  into  thln^ng  that  there  Isn't  any. 
I.  for  one,  don'tj  like  the  plan.  And  you 
may  wonder  why  dot.  As  you  recall.  earUer 
I  s&td  that  when  I>  was  first  exposed  to  the 
Orand  Design,  it  sfeemed  like  a  compelling 
argument.  After  aH,  each  of  thoee  steps  do 
seem  to  progress  logically,  one  to  the  other. 
So.  having  taken  t£ls  much  Ume  merely  to 
expound  and  explato  a  pomt  of  view  which 
I  no  longer  accept.  I  think  the  least  I  can  do 
now  Is  to  offer  the  reasons  for  having  changed 
my  mind,  and  to  eipose  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  fatal  flaws  oi  the  Orand  Design. 


THE    GRAND    DESIGN    REFUTED 

There  are  at  least]  two  major  fallacies  that 
need  to  be  understood  If  we're  to  overcome 
the  arguments  for  qontalnment.  coexistence, 
accommodation,   and   ultimate   merger   with 
world  Communism,  [pirst  of  all.  the  premise 
behind   these  argunlents  is  wrong.  And  you 
know  you  cant  do  njuch  with  a  piece  of  logic 
If  you  start  out  with  a  faulty  premise.  The 
premise  underlying  the  entire  Grand  Design 
Is  this:   "If  all-out  [war  should  develop  be- 
tween  major  poweri   today  ..."  Well,   stop 
right  there.  We've  already  passed  It.  Back  up 
all  the  way  to  the  very  first  word  "If."  If? 
Ladles  and  Gentleman,  when  are  we  going  to 
get  It  through  our  tjeads  that  all-out  war  is 
being  waged  agalnatj  us  right  now — and  has 
And  by  all-out  war.  I 
[just  military  war.  We're 
In   terms   of   the   old- 
warfare.  In  which  the 
>  guns  and  bombs,  we've 
.,  for  the  first  time  In 
an  enemy  that  has  mas- 
otal  warfare.  World  War 
us  right  now  Is  a  po- 
alc  war,  a  psychological 
knd  a  military  war,  but 
the  military  aspect  Is  the  least  Important 
of  all.  The  only  wajJ  that  military  strategy 
plays  a  role  In  the  Coiimunlst  blueprint  Is  In 
the  form  of  guerrilla  jtactlc  aimed  at  creating 

Pootnotee  at  end  qf  article. 


been  for  a  long  tlmJ 
mean  total  war,  not! 
so  used  to   thlnklnj 
fashioned  concepts 
primary  weapons  weij 
failed  to  realize  the 
history,  we're  facing 
tered  the  concept  of 
III  that  rages  arouni 
Utlcal  war,  an  econoj 
war,  a  spiritual  war 


Internal  chaos  and  anarchy,  to  create  the  kind 
of  conditions  conducive  for  the  quick  sei- 
zure of  power-centers  by  a  small  group  of 
organized  and  well  trained  revolutionaries 
That's  the  kind  of  military  strategy  you'll 
find  In  the  Communist  manuals,  whether 
written  by  Lenin,  Mao-tse  Tung  or  Che  Gue- 
vara. And  even  thU  kind  of  limited  military 
activity  could  never  succeed  without  the  si- 
multaneous waging  of  non-mlUtary  war 
The  Communist  guerrilla  bands  wouldn't 
stand  a  chance  of  succeeding  in  most  coun- 
tries without  other  Commnnlsts  c^)eratlng 
secretly  among  people  to  create  the  appear- 
ance of  popular  support,  operating  within 
the  communications  media  to  generate  propa- 
ganda, and  operating  inside  the  government 
Itself  to  create  the  necessary  corruption 
bickering,  and  apparent  Inefficiency  to  pre- 
vent that  government  from  moving  strongly 
against  the  guerrilla  groups. 

In  Cuba,  for  Instance,  almost  everyone 
remembers  that,  when  Batista  fled  the  coun- 
try, an  army  of  over  46,000  soldiers  surren- 
dered without  a  flght  to  only  about  1800 
revolutionaries  under  Castro.  But  very  few 
people  were  aware  that  the  General  who 
surrendered  these  forces  was,  himself,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  In  Cuba— a  per- 
fect example  of  the  non-mlUtary  strategy  of 
Infiltration  and  treason  producing  an  appar- 
ent military  victory." 

The  favorite  weapons  of  Communist  con- 
quest are  not  engines  of  mass  destruction  in 
the  hands  of  soldiers  wearing  a  recognizable 
uniform.  They  are,  instead,  propaganda,  the 
slanted  view  of  hUtory,  the  preaching  of 
hatred  to  Incite  civil  dUorder,  the  tactics  of 
internal  subversion,  treason,  blackmail,  the 
smear,  political  assassination— all  committed 
by  soldiers  who  wear  no  unllform  and  who 
claim  to  be  loyal  citizens  of  the  target  coun- 
try marked  for  conquest  from  within.  This 
Is  how  Communism  has  spread  across  the 
globe,  not  with  Invading  armies  of  bombs. 
And  It's  extremely  unlikely  that  they'd  aban- 
don this  non-mllltary  strategy,  which  has 
been  so  effective  for  them,  right  at  the 
zenith  of  their  success. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  Atomic  Bomb  is  the 
most  powerful  weapon  in  the  Commiinlst 
arsenal.  But  it's  as  a  psychological  weapon, 
not  a  military  one.  The  Soviets  have  gained 
more  by  using  The  Bomb  as  a  psychological 
weapon  than  they  ever  could  have  using  It 
as  a  military  weapon.  Under  the  constant 
threat  of  nuclear  annihilation,  we've  ac- 
cepted concessions,  compromises  and  defeats 
one  after  another,  which  would  have  been 
unthinkable  without  that  spectre  of  a  giant 
mushroom  cloud  fixed  deep  In  our  subcon- 
scious. As  a  matter  of  fact.  The  Bomb,  as  a 
psychological  weapon.  Is  being  dropped  on 
the  American  people  every  single  day.  Movies 
such  as  On  The  Beach,  Seven  Days  In  May 
Dr.  Strangelove,  Pall  Safe,  Planet  of  the 
Apes — those  well-produced  and  entertaining 
movies  have  done  really  a  professional  Job  of 
strengthening,  subconsciously  at  least,  the 
premise  of  The  Grand  Design. 

Motion  pictures  of  course,  aren't  the  only 
source  of  this  conditioning  of  the  public 
mind.  Radio,  TV,  books,  magazines  and  news- 
papers have  all  played  more  than  their  part. 
The  "message"  that's  been  drummed  Into  us 
all  these  years  more  or  less  follows  the  gen- 
eral pattern  presented  in  this  Illustrated 
brochure  entitled  "Let  There  Be  a  World," 
written  by  Pellx  Greene."  Greene  U  well- 
known  in  ultra-Leftist  circles  as  an  Importer 
of  propaganda  film  from  Red  China,  and  for 
his  lectures  and  motion  pictures  extolling 
the  virtues  of  life  under  Communism  in  Asia. 
By  the  way,  I  picked  this  up  not  too  long 
ago  at  the  Communist  book  store  In  Los 
Angeles — the  "Progressive  Book  Shop,"  it's 
called.  Every  once  In  a  while  I  browse  around 
In  there  Just  to  And  out  what  the  "progres- 
sives" and  "Intellectuals"  are  reading  now-a- 
days.  And  this  Is  a  classic  example:  Page 
after  page  of  beautifully  reproduced  photo- 
graphs depleting  In  minute   detail   all   the 
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horrors  of  nuclear  war  and  all  the  beauty  of 
disarmament  and  "peace." 

Just  take  a  quick  look  at  some  of  these '  ■ 
Naturally,  Just  for  openers,  we  see  the  fireball 
and  the  mushroom  cloud.  Then  the  charred 

bodies    at    Hiroshima    and    Nagasaki grim 

reminders  of  the  pain  and  suffering  of  onu 
war,  but  particularly  of  nuclear  war.  Then 
for  those  of  us  with  weak  Imaginations,  we're 
shown  what  could  happen  to  our  own  cities 
According  to  this  map.  If  one  of  the  super- 
bombs were  dropped  on  Manhattan  Island 
we  could  cross-off  everything  clear  out  to 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  fall-out  would 
take  care  of  the  rest,  probably  clear  to  Cali- 
fornia! 

Speaking  of  fall-out,  there's  a  special  sec- 
tion here  Just  for  the  ladles.  Preserved  In  Jars 
of  formaldehyde,  there  are  the  grotesque  re- 
mains, after  autopsy,  of  tiny  Infants,  still- 
born and  deformed  supposedly  as  a  result  of 
radioactive  fall-out.  What  woman  can  look 
at   these — or   what   man    for   that   matter- 
without  some  kind  of  a  lasting  emotional  re- 
action against  even  the  mere  thought  of  risk- 
ing   nuclear    war?    Here,    rather   graphically 
represented,  supposedly  Is  the  only  way  to 
prevent  this  from  happening  to  us:  Disarma- 
ment, of  course!  And  Anally,  the  appeal  to 
the  heart-strings,  "Let  There  Be  a  World  " 
It's  really  quite  well  done.  I  think.  You  have 
to  give  these  people  credit  for  knowing  how 
to  merchandise  an  Idea.  By  the  way.  these 
are  generally   the  same  people  who  like   to 
label  anti-Communists  as  "fright  peddlers  ' 
With  regard   to  this  particular  book,  I'm 
not  saying  that  these  pictures  are  phoney,  or 
that  the  devastating  effects  of  nuclear  war 
have    been    exaggerated    to    the    public    for 
propaganda  purposes— although  there's  now 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  support  both  of 
these  contentions.  But  that's  not  the  point 
The  point  Is  that  the  motion  picture  pro- 
ducers, the  TV  commentators,  and  the  pub- 
lishers who  are  so  creative  in  their  ability  to 
convey  to  us  all  the  horrors  of  death  under 
a  nuclear  bomb,  for  some  reason,  never  get 
around  to  portraying  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  horrible  ways  to  die.  We're  shown  the 
mushroom  cloud  but  not  the  mass  graves  or 
the    torture    devices   that   exist   behind   the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  We're  shown  the 
charred  bodies  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
but  not  the  emaciated  bodies  of  the  living 
dead  In  Soviet  concentration  camps  or  the 
mutilated     corpses     of     Innocent     civilians 
hacked  to  pieces  by  Communist  terrorist  in 
cne    country    after    another.    It's    not    there 
aren't  pictures  like  this  available.  It's  Just 
that  we're  seldom  allowed  to  see  them  or  be 
reminded    of    them    through    the    accepted 
channels  of  mass  communication. 

Here  are  Just  two  examples  out  of  many 
that  could  be  offered — two  documents  that 
have  been  readily  available  for  a  long  time. 
Yet.  they  contain  material  which  almost  has 
been  totally  denied  to  the  American  people. 
The  first  is  a  government  pamphlet  entitled 
"Lest  We  Forget!  A  Pictorial  Summarv  of 
Commimlsm  In  Action." "  It  consists  pri- 
marily of  photographs  smuggled  out  of 
Eastern  Europe,  providing  documentary  proof 
of  Communist  atrocities  committed  in  those 
lands  in  order  to  liquidate  antl-Communlst 
opposition  and  to  terrorize  the  people  into 
submission.  There's  no  professional  touch 
here,  but  the  pictures  still  tell  the  story:  The 
mass  graves,  the  sound-proofed  torture 
rooms,  and  the  pitiful  vlctlma  of  a  deliberate 
program  of  mass  starvation.  It's  hard  to  be- 
lieve, but  all  of  these  children,  even  down 
to  age  two.  were  starved  In  this  fashion  In 
Communist  forced-labor  camps. 

The  other  example  is  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"On  the  Morning  of  March  15th"  consisting 
of  photographs  and  factual  descriptions  of 
the  results  of  a  Communist  terrorist  raid  in 
Northern  Angola  on  the  morning  of  March  15. 
1961. >'  Over  200  Europeans  and  300  Africans 
were  murdered  on  that  one  day  alone.  Over 
50  widely  separated  places  along  a  400  mile 
front  were  attacked  almost  simultaneously. 
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In  most  places,  every  man.  woman,  child  and 
infant:  every  living  creature — even  the  cats 
and  dogs — were  killed  In  the  most  brutal  and 
sadistic  manner  imaginable. 

Here  are  some  of  the  less  nauseating  photo- 
graphs, which  hardly  need  any  verbal 
description. 

Seeing  that  picture  of  the  Infant  in  the 
bassinet,  reminds  me  of  one  account  which, 
forgive  me.  I  must  relate  even  though  it 
sickens  me  Just  to  read  It: 

•On  the  morning  of  March  15,  a  group  of 
some  400  terrorists  attacked  the  experimental 
farm  at  M'Bridge.  One  of  the  few  survivors  of 
this  attack,  Manuel  Lorrenco  Alves,  relates 
what  happened: 

•■  The  assault  began  at  six  in  the  morning 
and  all  the  houses  on  the  farm,  whether  they 
belonged  to  Europeans,  Africans  or  mulattoes, 
were  attacked  simultaneotxsly  .  .  .  (The] 
women  were  dragged  out  of  their  houses  to- 
gether with  their  children.  In  front  of  the 
mothers,  the  terrorists  then  proceeded  to  cut 
off  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  children,  and 
then  started  to  play  a  grotesque  game  of 
football  with  the  twitching  bodies.  The 
women  and  girls  were  then  led  away,  stripped, 
raped,  and  cut  up."  " 

I've  discussed  these  scenes  and  shown 
these  pictures,  not  because  of  any  desire 
to  be  sensational,  believe  me,  but  merely 
to  help  balance  the  scales  of  our  Judgment; 
to  emphasize  the  almost  forgotten  fact, 
now-a-days,  that  there  are  other  horrible 
ways  to  die — ways,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
makes  the  Instant  flash  of  a  nuclear  bomb 
seem  merciful  by  comparison.  And  keep  In 
mind  that  these  other  horrible  ways  to  die 
are  not  the  result  of  an  event  that  hap- 
pened almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
We're  talking  about  events  that  are  hap- 
pening right  now  to  thousands  of  helpless 
human  beings,  somewhere,  every  day,  mil- 
lions every  year.  And  we're  not  examining 
the  unfortunate  bl-product  of  an  effort  to 
bring  an  end  to  a  long  and  bloody  war. 
These  Incredible  acts  of  brutality  are  the 
deliberate,  pre-medltated  works  of  men 
whose  sole  purpose  Is  the  destruction  of 
human  life  and  human  values.  But  we're 
so  saturated  with  peace  propaganda  and  the 
spectre  of  the  mushroom  cloud  that  we 
seldom  have  occasion  to  ponder  these  facts. 
And  because  of  this  one-sided  exposure,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  been  conditioned 
without  their  even  knowing  It,  to  fear  the 
horror  of  a  nuclear  war  far  more  than  they 
fear  the  terror  of  a  Communist  peace. 

The  Communists  have  been  winning  this 
war  because  they've  mastered  the  art  of  total 
warfare,  while  we've  been  conditioned  to 
cower  In  fearful  expectation  of  a  war  lim- 
ited only  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

And,  so,  the  premise  of  the  Grand  Design 
starts  right  off  with  a  faulty  assumption. 
Instead  of  wondering  what  might  happen  if 
all-out  war  should  develop,  we  must  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  In  an  all-out  war 
right  now  for  our  very  survlal.  And  Instead 
of  allowing  ourselves  to  become  afflicted  with 
a  nuclear  war  fixation,  we  must  recognize 
that,  because  Communist  strategy  Is  what 
it  Is,  the  chances  of  this  war  ever  Involving 
an  exchange  of  nuclear  warheads  Is  so  re- 
mote as  to  be  almost  Incalculable  In  the  over- 
all equation. 

But  that  Isn't  all  that's  wrong  with  the 
Grand  Design.  Another  fallacy  that  needs  to 
be  exposed  once  and  for  all  is  the  absurd 
conclusion  that  victory  Is  impossible.  Vic- 
tory not  only  Is  possible,  it's  inevitable.  Let 
me  repeat  that  because  It's  so  Important. 
If  you  remember  nothing  else  I've  said,  re- 
member this:  Victory  not  only  is  possible, 
it  is  inevitable.  The  only  question  Is.  for 
which  side?  It's  Inconceivable  that  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  the  forces  of  slavery  can 
coexist  side  by  side  Indefinitely.  One  or  the 
other  Is  going  to  triumph  In  our  lifetime." 
And,  If  you  want  to  satisfy  your  curiosity 
as  to  which  side  it's  going  to  be,  all  you 
have  to  do  Is  take  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of 


graph  paper,  and  mark  off  one  side  with 
the  years  starting  1945.  On  the  other  side, 
using  whatever  measure  you  wish,  mark  the 
relative  level  of  prestige,  power  and  influence 
of  the  United  States  and  of  World  Com- 
munism. Chart  the  progress  throughout  the 
years  right  up  to  the  present.  And  I  think 
you'll  find  the  resulting  bar-graph  to  be 
highly  instructive.  With  hardly  any  devia- 
tion In  the  line,  the  power  of  World  Com- 
munism has  been  moving  steadily  upward, 
while  that  of  the  United  SUtes  has  been 
sinking  from  one  new  depth  to  another. 
Take  a  ruler,  then,  and  project  both  of  these 
lines  Into  the  future.  And  you  can  see  In 
very  graphic  form  that,  unless  there  are 
some  drastic  changes  In  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
a  policy  that  has  been  followed  consistently 
by  all  Administrations  and  both  political 
parties  since  1945,  we  are  going  to  lose!  Its 
as  simple  as  that. 

Now,  don't  misunderstand  what  I  mean. 
I'm  not  a  prophet  of  doom.  I'm  not  say- 
ing that  we're  going  to  lose.  I'm  saying 
only  that,  in  order  for  us  to  have  any  chance 
to  win,  we  must  first  wake  up  to  the  reality 
of  that  Grand  Design  that  Is  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  and  then  we  must  set  about  to 
change  It.  And  that,  of  course,  leads  us  to 
the  third  and  final  question:  Change  it  to 
what? 

Now,  you'd  better  hang  on  tight  for  this 
next  part,  because  I  know  from  experience 
that  the  ground  ahead  gets  pretty  rough  in 
places.  Some  of  you  are  going  to  be  shocked, 
and  the  rest  probably  scared  right  out  of 
your  wits,  because  I'm  now  going  to  pro- 
pose my  own  "grand  design."  I  call  it  the 
Grand  Design  for  Victory,  and  it's  not  for 
the  faint-hearted. 

Step  One  in  my  Grand  Design  for  Victory 
Is  the  premise  that  we  must  be  captains  of 
our  own  ship.  We  must  restore  our  military, 
economic  and  political  Independence  from 
the  strangling  entanglements  of  that  bud- 
ding World  Government  called  the  United 
Nations. 

Instead  of  phasing  out  our  best  weapons, 
we  should  phase  out  all  disarmament  pro- 
grams and  those  who  propose  them.  As  we 
should  have  learned  at  Pearl  Harbor,  dis- 
armed and  militarily  unprepared  nations  are 
far  more  apt  to  become  involved  in  war  than 
those  fully  prepared  to  strike  back.  The  best 
way  to  preserve  the  peace  Is  to  be  prepared 
for  war.  And  the  best  way  to  end  the  arms 
race  Is  to  move  so  far  out  In  front  that  It 
ceases  even  to  be  a  race. 

Instead  of  seeking  ways  to  water  down  our 
principles  and  our  traditions  to  the  point 
where  they  can  be  accepted  by  and  merged 
with  those  of  the  majority  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  should  be  striving  actually  to 
Improve  and  upgrade  our  American  way  of 
life  even  beyond  present  standards,  and  then 
let  the  rest  of  the  world  follow  our  example. 
If  they  so  wish. 

With  regard  to  World  Communism,  we 
must  face  up  to  the  reality  that,  whether  we 
admit  It  or  not,  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we 
are  now  engaged  in  World  War  in,  a  total 
war  In  which  the  stakes  are  nothing  less 
than  our  lives  and  our  freedoms.  And  In  this 
war,  our  goal  must  not  be  containment  of  or 
coexistence  with  Communism,  it  must  be 
Victory  over  Communism,  In  order  for  us 
even  to  survive.  It's  not  that  we  want  It  that 
way.  It's  Just  that  we  have  no  other  choice. 

Before  you  nod  in  agreement  with  this 
goal  of  victory  over  Communism,  let  me 
clarify  Just  what  that  means.  I'm  not  think- 
ing In  terms  of  those  empty  phrases  and  plat- 
itudes that  so  often  fall  from  the  lips  of 
politicians.  When  I  say  victory  over  Com- 
munism I  mean  exactly  that.  Wherever  the 
Communists  choose  to  advance  by  overt 
military  force — whether  that  force  manifests 
itself  m  the  form  of  a  Berlin  Blockade  or  a 
Vietnam  guerilla  war  of  so-called  National 
Liberation — no  matter  what  form  it  takes,  it 
must  be  destroyed  Immediately  by  superior 
military  force.  And  notice  I  didn't  say  check- 


mated, I  said  destroyed!  International  crime 
not  only  must  be  stopped.  It  must  be 
punished. 

Of  course,  the  question  that  rushes  to  mind 
at  this  point  is  what  about  the  danger  of 
escalation?  The  total  objective  of  military 
warfare,  once  it  breaks  out.  Is  to  escalate  it 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  beyond  the  en- 
durance of  the  enemy  so  he'll  quit  fighting. 
Without  escalation,  the  slaughter  continues 
on  and  on  with  no  end  In  sight  and.  In  fact, 
no  goal  worthy  of  the  sacrifice.  "Come  to  the 
table,"  we  say  to  the  Communist  thugs,  "We 
mean  you  no  harm.  All  we  ask  Is  that  you 
stop  killing  people  for  a  while,  long  enough 
for  us  to  hold  a  conference  to  see  if  we  can't 
negotiate  to  you  something  that  you  want." 
I  wonder  how  many  of  you  would  be  willing 
to  give  your  lives  for  that?  And  yet.  that  is 
the  goal  for  which  we've  asked  over  a  million 
Americans  in  uniform  to  be  willing  to  die  if 
necessary.  And  I  don't  think  It's  worth  a 
single  drop  of  American  blood.  When  you  put 
a  young  man  In  uniform  and  ask  him  to  face 
an  enemy  In  mortal  combat,  you'd  better  give 
that  boy  every  chance  In  the  world  to  win 
so  he  can  come  home.  And  that.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  means  escalation! 

In  Southeast  Asia,  instead  of  fighting  the 
Communist  forces  on  the  ground  in  an  ex- 
change of  manpower,  we  should  have  fol- 
lowed General  MacArthur's  proposal  to  take 
the  war  directly  to  the  nerve-centers  of  the 
enemy's  home  base  using  our  superior  air 
power.  Fighting  on  the  ground,  man-for-man, 
against  the  limitless  population  reserves  of 
Communist  Asia  is  Just  about  the  only  way 
the  United  States  possibly  could  lose  a  war. 
Destroy  from  the  air  the  source  of  supplies 
and  leadership.  Then  the  guerilla  flghtlng  on 
the  ground  would  soon  wither  to  no  more 
than  a  local  police  problem.  When  the  enemy 
suddenly  realizes  that  the  cstfds  are  no  longer 
stacked  In  his  favor,  that  he  no  longer  has 
privileged  sanctuaries,  and  that  he  might 
even  stand  to  lose  something  for  starting  a 
war.  he'll  come  to  that  peace  table  so  fast 
Itll  make  your  head  swim.  And.  when  he  gets 
there,  there's  only  one  thing  we  discuss  with 
him — his  surrender  terms,  nothing  else! 

Any  serious  plan  for  victory  over  Com- 
munism must  recognize  the  need  to  accept 
the  help  of  all  willing  and  trustworthy  allies. 
Yet,  In  Korea  and  again  in  Vietnam,  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  have  begged  us  to  ac- 
cept over  a  half  a  million  of  their  well- 
trained  fully  equipped,  strongly  motivated 
troops,  either  to  fight  along  side  our  boys  or 
to  replace  them  altogether,  and  we  decline  to 
accept!  Why?  Well,  of  course.  It's  not  really 
so  hard  to  understand  when  you  recall  the 
Grand  Design.  If  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
were  ever  allowed  to  get  Into  what  Is  basically 
their  own  battle  against  Red  China,  they 
Just  might  get  an  uncontrollable  urge  to  go 
home  to  the  Mainland.  They  might  not  stop 
when  they  got  to  the  Yalu  or  the  D.M.Z.  In 
fact,  they  might  even  try  to  win  and  that 
would  ruin  everything! 

But  this  is  precisely  my  jx)lnt.  Instead  of 
cowering  and  trembling  In  fear  at  the  dreaded 
possibility  of  Red  China  coming  Into  a  war, 
we  should  hope  and  pray  that  the  anti-Com- 
munist Chinese  and  Koreans  and  Vietnamese 
would  drag  Red  China  into  a  war  screaming 
and  kicking,  and  then,  by  triggering  internal 
revolts,  liberate  her  people  from  the  yolk  of 
Communist  slavery  once  and  for  all!  And  we 
mustn't  back  away  from  this  one  bit.  if  we're 
really  serious  about  victory.  For  our^oal  must 
not  be  merely  to  keep  the  Commxyiists  out 
of  South  Korea  or  South  Vietnam — that  isn't 
victory,  that's  containment.  It  mu^  include 
removing  the  Communists  fromWorth  Korea. 
North  Vietnam.  Red  China,  Cuba.  Eastern 
Europe  and  from  the  very  first  captive  na- 
tion, Rtissia,  itself  Just  as  we  could  not  rest 
in  World  War  II  until  every  last  vestige  of 
Nazism  was  stamped  out  everywhere,  for  ten 
times  that  reason  we  can  never  hope  today 
to  have  peace  or  security  until  every  last 
Communist  regime  Is  removed  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 
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then  one  of  them  got  the  Idea  that  maybe 
the  Americans  had  been  clever  enough  to 
camouflage  their  shipment  by  hiding  hand 
grenades  or  at  least  bullets  Inside  the  cans 
And  so  they  got  a  can  opener  and  began  des- 
perately to  open  one  can  after  another,  but 
each  was  the  same,  powdered  mUk 

Actually,  it  was  disclosed  later  that,  at  the 
same  time  we  were  declining  to  offer  any  real 
help  to  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  our 
State   Department   sent    a   communique    to 
Conununist  Yugoslavia,  and  thus  indirectly 
to  the  whole  Communist  world,  that  made  it 
clear  we  would  not  take  any  action  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviets  from  putting  down  this  re- 
volt  in  Hungary.  The  message  read  as  follows- 
The  United  States  looks  with  disfavor  upon 
governments  unfriendly  to  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  "  -■«  And 
since  Hungary  lies  on  the  border  of  the  Soviet 
union,  with  the  assurance  of  non-interven- 
tion  from   us.    the   fate   of   the   Hungarian 
Freedom  fighters  was  sealed. 

But,  returning  to  the  young  refugee  telling 
the  story,  after  describing  the  scene  at  the 
airport,  he  looked  at  me  and  he  said  "When 
we  needed  your  help,  you  chose,  instead  to 
be  friends  with  the  Soviets.  My  people  will 
never  trust  the  United  States  again-or.  at 
least  as  long  as  the  American  flag  flies  over 
your  Embassy  in  Budapest  as  a  reminder  to 
us  that  your  ambassador  of  good  will  con- 
tinues to  exchange  cordial  greetings  with  our 
hated  masters.  On  the  day  that  you  lower 
your  flag  and  call  home  your  Ambassador,  on 
that  day.  my  people  will  fight  again  "  And 
these  are  Just  about  the  exact  words  that  he 
used. 

rve  had  reason  to  reflect  on  that  state- 
ment many  times  since.  And  I've  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  the  captive  peoples  behind 
«ie  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  were  ever 
given  any  reason  to  believe  that  we  were 
really  on  their  side  instead  of  seeking  an  ac- 
commodation with  their  masters,  ii's  my 
conviction  that  they  would  take  courage  rise 
up  as  one,  and  topple  their  Communist  re- 
gimes the  same  way  they  were  imposed  m 
the    first   place-from    the    inside.    And    we 

tT'V''"  i  ^^  *°  ^"  *  «^°t  But  we  do  have 
to  stop  helping  the  Communists,  we  do  have 
to  stop  dignifying  their  leaders  as  legitimate 

to^s'ilnrt  fl  "^^  °^  '^^  P*°P^«'  ^^'J  ^«  *>  havl 
to  stand  firm  for  a  change  and  declare  open- 

UL^  .  ^'^  ''"'*  °^  uncompromising 
dedicatJon  to  victory  over  CommunUm  every! 
where  in  the  world! 

Now,  that  probably  would  be  an  easy  place 
for  me  to  end-three  cheers  for  victory'  But 
hnn«f  iVi*^  *^**  '^P'*-  ^''^  be  less  than 
nZ.   >,     **"  ^""^   '^  ^  ^^"^^"^  't  °ff  «^t  thU 

but  very  important  consideration  Even 
though  it's  trtie  that  The  Bomb  is  prln^liy 
a  psychological  weapon  today,  and^en 
?h«."^.^  '  =*  chAnces  are  microscopically  small 
that  the  Bomb  would  be  used  in  either  our 

entZV"  ?"'  ''•'*^**'  ««^erthele8s.  we  can  t 
entirely  rule  out  the  possibility.  No  matter 
how  remote,  it  still  exists.  So  now  w^at  " 
our  position?  Do  we  give  up  the  who^e  Idea 
and  return  blindly  to  the  hope  that  Lme! 
whn'.r"  "'"'  «>««ls^-at  least  for  a  little 
est  in  the  time  we  have  left.  I  think  not    t 

onL'  r^  ""^'^  '*''^  ''^  '""^  American  p^pie 
once  they  fully  understand  what  the  clioice 

Putting  It  very  bluntly,  if  we  are  not  wlll- 

l?f  t^P^l^  ?*^  V^^'  °^  beautiful  cities. Zd 
all  the  material  things  which  we  valu;  for 
those  priclplM  in  which  we  believe,  then 
how  can  we  have  the  audacity  to  seAd  om 
to  .iv??^* 'T'^''  battlefield  and  ask  thZ 
^Jtu  '^"^  "'^*  '°'  '*^°«  principles?  Are 
their  lives  any  less  precious  than  ours'  a! 
far  as  I  m  concerned.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen 

7^t^\J^^  ^^""u    ^^^  ^^  American   soldle; 
into  battle,  when  we  first  ask  him  to  be  will- 
Ing  to  lay  down  his  Ufe  for  us.  we  put  the 
whole  nation  right  on  the  line  behind  him 
And  if  we  are  not  willing  to,  then  this  is  no 
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longer  the   home  of  the   brave,   nor  much 
longer  the  land  of  the  free. 

These  are  the  heavy  thoughts  I  leave  with 
you.  And  I  don't  know  quite  how  to  close 
this  presentation  vrtthout  running  the  risk 
of  sounding  oorny.  because  the  sentiment  I 
want  to  express  haa  been  rediculed  by  some 
as  being  just  that.  But.  to  me,  it's  far  from 
coray.  It's  an  article  of  faith  that  needs  to 
be  reaffirmed  in  the  public  mind  openly  wltn 
out  shame  or  embarrasMiient,  and  it's  simply 
this:    As   Americans   today,   we    are   truly  a 
privileged  people  in  a  privileged  land    But 
with  our  blessings  come  responsibilities  nnd 
with  responsibilities  come  risks.  The  chal 
lenge  of  our  time  Is   that  we  must  accent 
both  the  responsibilities  of  our  blessings  and 
the   risks   Involved   in   defending   them   for 
ourselves  and  for  future  generations  And  we 
must  do  this  without  hesitation  if  we  are  to 
be  worthy  benefactors  of  that  precious  herit- 
age of  freedom  passed  on  to  us,  through  the 
epic  sacrifices  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
That  is  not  flag-waving,  and  it  is  not  cllch^d 
patriotism.  That's  a  simple  statement  of  the 
obligations    of   citizenship    in    this    glorious 
land— our  land— which,  with  God's  help   we 
shall  preserve. 
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"This  was  a  printed  form  letter  and  was 
sent  to  anyone  who  Inquired  into  Mr.  Nixon's 
stand  on  the  Connally  Amendment. 

•-Thant,  "The  League  of  Nations  and  The 
United  Nations."  and  "Strengthening  the 
United  Nations,"'  U.N.  Monthly  Chronicle, 
May  1964,  pp.  75,  84, 

"■'Of  War  and  Peace  and  the  U.N."  by 
Mary  Kersey  Harvey.  Vista  magazine,  Jan.- 
Peb  .  1968.  pp.  32-33. 

"  As  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  phrased 
it:  "The  abiding  goal  of  American  policy  Is 
the  kind  of  world  envisaged  in  the  preamble 
and  articles  one  and  two  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  .  .  .  That  Is  the  kind  of 
world  which  ...  we  are  trying  to  bring  Into 
being.  And  by  'we'  I  mean  not  Just  one  Pres- 
ident or  one  political  party  .  .  .  Pour  succes- 
sive Presidents  of  both  parties,  and  most  of 
our  major  national  leaders  have  supported 
the  basic  policies  Intended  to  build  this  kind 
of  world."  See  "The  United  States  and  Ja- 
pan; Common  Interests  In  the  Building  of  A 
Peaceful  World,"  Department  of  State  Bulle- 
tin, Feb.  17,  1964,  p.  231. 

'^  My  very  good  source  for  this  statement 
is  none  less  than  Fidel  Castro's  former  Chief 
of  Air  Force,  Major  Pedro  Diaz  Lanz.  Major 
Lanz  was  the  first  Cuban  official  high  In  Cas- 
tro's organization  to  discover  that  he  was 
a  Conununlst  and  to  expose  him  publlcally. 
After  denouncing  Castro,  Lanz  then  fled  to 
an  Incredulous  America  where  he  was  labeled 
as  an  extremist  for  falsely  defaming  the 
"Robin  Hood  of  Cuba."  In  time,  of  course. 
Major  Lanz  was  vindicated,  and  the  truth  of 
his  words  now  has  become  painfully  obvious 
to  all  Americans.  When  I  talked  to  Major 
Lanz  over  the  telephone  recently,  I  asked  If 
he  had  any  documentation  to  "prove"  that 
the  man  was  a  Communist.  After  a  moment 
of  tactful  silence,  he  replied,  "You  know, 
they  asked  me  that  same  question  when  I 
told  them  in  1961  that  Castro  was  a  Com- 
munist. And  I  must  apologize  for  making  the 
same  oversight  as  I  did  then.  It  was  so 
thoughtless  of  me,  of  course,  but  when  I  left 
Cuba  fleeing  for  my  life,  somehow  I  forgot 
to  ask  Castro  for  a  photographic  copy  of  his 
Party  card  so  I  could  'prove'  to  the  American 
people  that  he  was  a  Communist.  How 
thoughtless  of  me  not  to  do  that."  Major 
Lanz's  point  was  well  made,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  stand  on  his  statement  alone 
as  ample  authority. 

"Greene,  "Let  There  Be  A  World."  (The 
Pulton  Publishing  Co.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
1963). 

"Note:  The  text  of  this  pamphlet  Is  a 
verbatim  transcript  of  a  lemm  motion  pic- 
ture titled.  "The  Grand  Design".  Documents 
discussed  In  this  text  were  shown  to  the 
viewer. 

■'  Consultation  with  Mr.  Klause  Samull 
Gunnar  Romppanen,  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  January  13.  1960. 

<^Thls  pamphlet  was  published  by  the 
Portuguese-American  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  20  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

'» The  Communists  are  very  realistic  on  this 
point.  While  their  agents  In  our  midst  en- 
courage the  American  people  to  dream  of 
a  peaceful  merger  of  our  rival  systems,  the 
leaders  and  the  theoreticians  of  World  Com- 
munism make  It  clear  In  their  own  doctrine 
that  they,  themselves,  have  no  such  illusions. 
As  one  Communist  spokesman  phrased  It. 
"The  concept  of  a  future  In  which  capitalism 
and  communism  vrtll  'converge'  on  an  'equal 
footing'  Is  Utopian  through  and  through.  The 
time  will  come,  of  course,  when  there  will  be 
a  world  government,  but  it  vHll  be  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  world  Socialist  (Communist) 
community  .  .  ."  See  "Speaking  Different 
Languages"  by  A.  Solodovnlkov.  International 
Affairs  No.  11,  Nov.  1963,  p.  48. 

"Entered  Into  the  Congbessional  Record 
by  the  Honorable  Michael  Felghan  on  August 
31.1960,  p.  17407. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HOUSE  URBAN 
AND  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  AF- 
FAIRS COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  an  editorial 
which  pertains  to  the  proposal  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Gude) 
of  a  resolution  to  establish  a  House 
Urban  and  District  of  Columbia  Affairs 
Committee. 

Such  a  committee,  I  feel,  has  immense 
possibilities  to  benefit  not  only  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  our  Nation's  Capital, 
but  also  all  of  our  urban  centers  which 
are  facing  ever  new  and  more  critical 
problems.  The  House,  as  we  know,  now 
reacts  to  these  urban  crises  in  several 
different  committees,  among  them  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
housing  shortages.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  for  narcotics  problems, 
and  Education  and  Labor  for  the  poverty 
program.  The  new  committee  proposed 
by  Mr.  Oude  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  overviewing  urban  problems  in  gen- 
eral, and  would  have  substantive  author- 
ity over  such  problems  facing  our 
metropolitan  areas  as  water  and  air  pol- 
lution, public  and  private  housing,  and 
mass  urban  transportation,  as  well  as 
executing  the  extent  of  Congress'  con- 
stitutional jurisdiction  over  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  Gude  feels  that  coordi- 
nation in  dealing  with  urban  problems  is 
essential  not  only  among  the  local  juris- 
dictions within  each  metropolitan  area, 
but  also  in  Congress. 

Restructuring  Congress  in  this  way 
may  bring  about  jurisdictional  conflicts 
in  the  House,  but  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  the  magnitude  and  the  urgency  of 
the  crises  in  our  urban  centers  which 
demand  our  immediate  attention  would 
cause  these  jurisdictional  conflicts  to 
blanch  in  comparison. 

I  now  respectfully  submit  for  your 
consideration  the  aforementioned  edi- 
torial from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April  17, 
1969: 

Urban  Pakels 

Representative  Gude  has  publicly  proposed 
a  new  House  committee  to  deal  with  District 
of  Columbia  affairs  and  urban  problems  In 
general.  Senator  Tydlngs  Is  known  also  to 
have  an  Interest  In  something  like  this.  The 
Idea  Is  alluring.  For  one  thing,  congressional 
handling  of  lu-ban  problems  now  Is  t«rrlbly 
fragmented — when  Senator  Rlblcoff  Intro- 
duced a  comprehensive  "urban  package"  of 
bills  a  few  years  ago,  they  were  assigned  to 
three  different  committees.  For  another  thing, 
the  District's  uniqueness  as  an  entity  apart 
dramatizes  the  central  problem  of  cities,  their 
apartness  from  their  suburbs. 

The  suburbs  have  become  middle  class 
havens,  leaving  cities  burdened  by  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  those  who  pay  relatively 
little  taxes  while  needing  relatively  expensive 
services.  There  are  two  ways  to  handle  this 
problem  in  the  long  run:  extend  city  bound- 
aries to  include  suburbs;  or  Increase  great- 
ly state  and  federal  aid  to  cities.  Congres- 
sional committees  handling  urban  problems 
and  the  District  of  Columbia's  affairs  might 
be  biased  in  favor  of  federal  aid.  since  that  is 
clearly  the  avenue  the  district  will  take.  Even 
those  who  prefer  annexations  will  admit  this 
bias  would  be  easily  controllable,  and  a  small 
price  to  pay,  anyway,  for  creation  of  truly 
urban  problems  committees  In  Congress. 


THE  BAY-DELTA  STUDY- 
APOLOGIA 


-AN 


<Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  several  years  ago 
authorized  the  undertaking  of  a  full 
study  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay-Delta 
area  to  determine  how  that  area  would 
best  meet  the  threat  of  pollution  and 
diminution  of  water  quality  by  proposed 
water  diversions  and  inflows  of  waste 
effluent  from  municipal  and  industrial 
plants. 

Regrettably,  this  study  appears  to 
back  certain  contentions  of  the  State 
department  of  water  resources,  which 
in  my  own  opinion  will  result  in  a  real 
threat  to  the  ecology  of  the  bay-delta 
area. 

On  Monday.  April  21.  I  made  a  state- 
ment regarding  this  study,  before  the 
State  water  resources  control  board  in 
Martinez,  Calif.  I  would  like,  at  this  time 
to  insert  that  statement  in  the  Record: 
San    Francisco    Bat-Delta    Water    QUAi.rrT 

Control  Program 
(Statement  of  Jerome  R.  Waldie.  U.S.  Con- 
gressman representing  the  14th  District  of 

California) 

I  sincerely  regret  not  being  able  to  person- 
ally appear  and  express  my  views  upon  the 
"Final  Report  (Preliminary  Edition)  on  the 
San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  Water  Quality  Con- 
trol Program"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Bay-Delta  Study ) ,  but  you  may  be  sure  that 
my  absence  today  does  not  even  remotely 
suggest  any  lack  of  concern  for  preservation 
of  the  ecology  and  the  quality  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  valuable  estuarlne  bodies  of 
water,  the  San  Francisco  Bay-Sacramento- 
San  Joaquin  Delta  System. 

You  may  also  be  certain  that,  before  the 
California  State  Legislature  receives  this  Re- 
port in  final  form.  I  will,  in  the  very  near 
future,  make  every  effort  to  reinforce,  by  way 
of  personal  appearance,  these  short  comments 
being  submitted  today — and,  If  at  all  possible, 
appear  at  your  Hearing  scheduled  for  May 
2nd  In  San  FVanctsco. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  at  least  generally  indicate  my  pro- 
found dissatisfaction,  disappointment,  and. 
yes,  even  my  dismay  with  the  Bay-Delta 
Study  as  It  stands  before  this  body  today. 
The  simple  fact  that  the  Study : 

Assumes  that  the  Peripheral  Canal  Is  "the 
simple  physical  solution  to  the  highly  com- 
plex and  Intricate  Water  Quality  Problems 
of  the  Delta:"" 

Assiunes  that  Delta  outflows  will  be  dras- 
tically reduced  by  virtue  of  the  operation  of 
the  State  Water  Project  and  the  Federal  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project; 

Assumes  that  the  nefarious  '"November  19, 
1965  Memorandum  of  Understanding"'  (which 
sets  out  extremely  deleterious  salinity  con- 
trol standards  for  the  Delta)  Is  firm  and  bind- 
ing; and 

Gives  no  real  consideration  to  ocean  dis- 
posal of  San  Joaquin  Valley  wastes,  nor  meas- 
ures the  damages  to  the  Bay-Delta  Area 
should  these  wastes.  In  fact,  discharge  at 
the  Antloch  Bridge, 

This  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Bay-Delta 
Study,  conceived  in  good  faith  and  with  the 
hope  of  real  accomplishment  In  protecting 
the  Bay-Delta  system,  turns  out  to  be,  in 
fact,  an  apologia  for  the  State  Water  Project 
and  the  State  Department  of  Water  Resources 
and  represents  an  attempted  "whitewash"  of 
the  very  real  threat  of  ecological  disaster  that 
awaits  the  Bay  and  Delta  should  the  Periph- 
eral Canal  be  Implemented  or  the  "No- 
vember  19th  salinity  standards"  be  estab- 
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llshed  and  maintained  or  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Waat«8  empty  li^to  the  Delta,  at  the  Antloch 
Bridge. 

The  Bay-Delta  waters  have  been  over- 
studied  and  ovei  -debated  by  the  Department 
of  Water  Resources  from  one  over-rldlng 
standpoint.  I.e.,  the  extraction  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  these  waters  for  the  benefit 
of  San  Joaquin  'Galley  and  southern  Califor- 
nia. It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Bay-Delta  study 
would  fill  the  ga  3  with  an  honest  and  objec- 
tive evaluation  cf  the  Bay-Delta  water  qual- 
ity problems  anl  solutions  upon  which  an 
intelligent  and  Informed  course  of  action 
could  be  based,  [t  Is  a  little  short  of  tragic 
that  this  Bay-Eelta  study  has  completely 
failed  to  achieve  this  salutary  goal.  The  rea- 
son for  this  failure,  I  believe  la  easy  to  de- 
termine. 

That  the  Depatment's  knee-bending  sub- 
servience to  the  whims  and  wishes  of  the 
giant  economic  Uiterest  to  the  south  has  at- 
tached Itself  to  the  Bay-Delta  Study  and 
drained  It  of  InUgrlty  Is  a  tragic,  but  not  an 
unexpected,  occuirence.  In  view  of  the  politi- 
cal domination  or  State  Government  by  the 
Metropolitan  Water  DUtrlct  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

We,  wf-the  Sar  PrancUco  Bay-Delta  area, 
cannot  stt  idly  bj  while  our  greatest  natural 
resource  is  Irrepaiably  damaged.  If  not  totally 
destroyed.  It  Is  particularly  galling,  as  well 
as  fatuous  that  tlils  Imminent  destruction  is 
attempted  to  be  Justified  by  a  deluge  of 
official  reports,  rhetoric  and  lofty  pronounce- 
ments, based  upon  sophistry  and  the  falla- 
cious premise  that,  what  Is  good  for  Los 
Angeles  is  good  fbr  the  San  Francisco  Bay- 
Delta-Estuailne  %stem.  This  wholly  unsub- 
stantiated premls^  is  pure  and  simple  hog- 
wash. 

The  time  for  the(  gentlemanly  confrontation 
In  hearing  rooms  is  nearlng  Its  end.  The  time 
for  litigation,  the|  "legal  Prankensteln  Mon- 
nator  Clair  Engle  called 
We,  In  the  Bay  and  Delta 
and  we  are  tired.  Now  we 
Court.  The  State  Admln- 
;ed"  every  possible  admln- 
tlve  fortim  so  that  non 


that  thU  County  wUl  now  take  the  lead  In  a 
more  militant  effort. 

We  hope  to  enlist  the  concerned  clUes  and 
counties  and  the  people  of  the  Bay  Area  and 
the  North  Coast  as  well  as  concerned  citizens 
throughout  the  entire  State  In  a  long  legal 
struggle  to  protect  our  precious  Bay-Delta 
environment  and  our  Invaluable  and  Ir- 
replaceable water  resources. 

And,  Gentlemen,  we  shall  win  that 
struggle! 


April  24,  1969 


ster",  as  the  late 
it.  Is  near  at  han< 
Area,  are  sicken 
are  going  to  go  t 
Istratlon  has  "sta 
Istratlve  and  ex 


customers  of  the  |State  Water  Project  have 


only  one  place  to 
On  the  matter 
saving  our  envlro 
the  remarks  of  VI 
vlronmental  Defe 


-the  Courts 
(jf  litigation  as  a  means  of 
aent,  I  would  like  to  quote 
or  Yannacone,  of  the  En- 
.  B  Fund,  who  said : 
"Sad  experience!  has  shown  that  at  this 
time  In  American  history,  litigation  seems 
to  be  the  only  waji  to  focus  the  attention  of 
our  LegUlators"  (In  our  case,  Mr  GlanelU 
Director  of  the  St^te  Department  of  Water 
Resources,  and  th«  Governor)  'on  the  basic 
problems  of  humin  existence  short  of  a 
bloody  revolution.*  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  relating  these  (remarks  to  California  his- 
tory, I  have  formulated  this  opinion.  At  this 
time  the  tradltlon4l  efforts  of  conservation- 
ists to  Influence  ^he  politicians,  the  dam 
builders,  the  water]  dlverters.  are  outmoded 
No  longer  can  we  t  ope  to  change  the  course 
of  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  by 
letter  writing  or  br  luncheon  speeches  We 
have  no  other  recourse  but  to  enter  the 
Courts. 

All  of  Northern  California  has  something 
vital  and  precious  :o  lose  If  the  schemes  of 
the  California  Water  Project,  as  It  Is  now 
planned,  come  to  jass.  Our  friends  and  al- 
lies on  the  North  Coast  of  California  now 
know  the  crushing  price  of  not  being  mili- 
tant In  the  defense  of  their  natural  re- 
sources—the Dos  R  10s  Project.  Is  that  price 
and  with  more  to  cjme.  The  Dos  Rlos  Prot- 
ect Is  only  the  first  costly  Installment  the 
North  Coast  will  have  to  pay  if  it  vacillates 
m  rejecting  the  cur-ent  flood  of  propaganda 
emanating  from  State  sources. 

We,  In  Contra  Cos  ta  County,  have  long  led 
the  "courteous"  fig  it  to  protect  the  Bay- 
Delta  Estuarine  Syst  jm.  I  pledge  to  you  today 


STUDENTS   FOR    DEMOCRATIC   SO- 
CIETY   DEDICATED    TO    THE   DE- 
STRUCTION OF  OUR  DEMOCRACY 
(Mr.    CEDERBERO    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  two  documents  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  so-called  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  is  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  our  democracy  and  should 
be  called  the  Students  for  the  Destruc- 
tion of  a  Democratic  Society. 

This  group,  consisting  of  anarchists 
and  Communists,  is  not  interested  in 
solving  problems.  These  articles  are  a 
blueprint  for  disruptive  action  by  this 
group. 

The  titles  of  these  documents  are- 
"Crucible  of  the  New  Working  Class- 
Long-Range  Studies  for  Student  Power 
Movements,"  by  Carl  Davidson,  and 
"Work-In:  A  National  SDS  Summer 
Project." 

I  commend  them  to  you  for  your  study : 
CRUCIBI.E  OF  THE  New  Working  Class;  Lonc- 

Range    Strategies    for    Student     Power 

Movement 

(By  Carl  Davidson) 

PABT    m.— ^HE    PRAXIS    OF    STUDENT    POWER: 
STRATEGY    AND    TACTICS 

Socialism  on  one  campus:  An  infantile 

disorder 
Perhaps  the  single  most  important  factor 
for  the  student  power  movement  to  keep  in 
mind  is  the  fact  that  the  university  is  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  society  in  general 
Because  of  this,  we  should  always  remember 
that  we  cannot  liberate  the  university  with- 
out radically  changing  the  rest  of  society  The 
lesson  to  be  drawn  is  that  any  attempt  to 
build   a   student   movement   based   on   "on- 
campus"  Issues  only  is  Inherently  conserva- 
tive  and    ultimately    reactionary.   Every   at- 
tempt should   be  made   to  connect  campus 
issues    with    off-campus    questions.    For   ex- 
ample, the  question  of  ranking  and  university 
complicity  with  the  Selective  Service  System 
needs  to  be  tied  to  a  general  anti-draft  and 
"No  Draft  for  Vietnam"  movement.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  presence  of  the  military  on  the 
campus  in  all  its  forms  needs  to  be  tied  to  the 
question  of  what  that  military  is  used  for— 
fighting     aggressive     wars     of     oppression 
abroad— and  not  Just  to  the  question  of  secret 
research  being  poor  academic  policy.  Further- 
more, the  student  movement  must  actively 
seek  to  Join  off-campus  struggles  In  the  sur- 
rounding community.  For  example,  strikes  by 
local  unions  should  be  supported  If  possible 
This  kind  of  communication  and  understand- 
ing with  the  local  working  class  is  essential 
if  we  are  ever  going  to  have  community  sup- 
port for  student  strikes. 

Radicalizing  the  new  working  class 
If  there  Is  a  single  over-all  purpose  for  the 
student  power  movement.  It  would  be  the  de- 
velopment of  a  radical  political  consciousness 
among  those  students  who  will  later  hold  Jobs 
in  strategic  sectors  of  the  political  economy 
This  means  that  we  should  reach  out  to  engi- 
neers and  technical  students  rather  than  to 


business  administration  majors,  education 
majors  rather  than  to  art  students.  From  a 
naUonal  perspective,  this  strategy  would  also 
suggest  that  we  should  place  priorities  on 
organizing  in  certain  kinds  of  universities- - 
the  community  coUeges,  Junior  colleges,  state 
universities,  and  technical  schools,  rather 
than  religious  colleges  or  the  Ivy  League 

One  way  to  mount  political  action  around 
this  nation  Is  to  focus  on  the  placement  o/- 
/!ce— the  tie  link  between  the  university  and 
industry.  For  example,  when  DOW  Chemical 
comes  to  recruit,  our  main  approach  to  Junior 
and    senior    chemical    engineering    students 
who  are  being  interviewed  should  not  only 
be  around  the  Issue  of  the  immorality  of  na- 
palm. Rather,  our  leaflets  should  say  that  one 
of  the  main  faults  of  DOW  and  all  other  in- 
dustrles  as  well  Is  that  their  workers  have  no 
control    over   content   or   purposes    of    their 
work.  In  other  words,  DOW  Chemical  is  bad 
not  only  because  of  napalm,  but  mainly  be- 
cause It  renders  its  workers  powerless,  malces 
them  unfree.  In  short,  DOW  and  all  American 
Industry  oppresses  its  own  workers  as  well  as 
the  people  of  the  Third  World.  DOW  In  p.^r- 
tlcular  should   be  run   off  the  campus  and 
students  urged  not  to  work  for  them  because 
of  their  complicity  in  war  crimes.  But  when 
other  industries  are  recruiting,  our  leaflets 
should  address  themselves  to  the  Interviewers' 
instincts  of  workmanship,  his  desires  to  be 
free  and  creative,  to  do  humane  work,  rather 
than  work  for  profit.  We  should  encourage 
him.  If  he  takes  the  Job,  to  see  himself  In  this 
light— as  a  skUled  worker— and  of  his  self- 
interest  of  organizing  on  his  future  Job  with 
his  fellow  workers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  for 
control  of  production  and  the  end  to  which 
his  work  Is  directed.  The  need  for  control, 
for  the  power,  on  and  off  the  Job,  to  affect  the 
decisions  shaping  one's  life  In  all  arenas;  de- 
veloping this  kind  of  consciousness,  on  and 
off  the  campus,  is  what  we  should  be  funda- 
mentally all  about. 

Practical-critical  actit>ity:  Notes  on 
organizing 
There  are  three  virtues  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful radical  organizing:  honesty,  patience, 
and  a  sense  of   humor.   First  of  all   if  the 
students  we  are  trying  to  reach  can't  trust 
us,  who  can  they  trust?  Secondly  It  takes 
time  to  build  a  movement.  Sometimes  several 
years  of  groundwork  must  be  laid  before  a 
student  power  movement  has  constituency.  It 
took  most  of  UB  several  years  before  we  had 
developed  a  radical  perspective.  Why  should 
It  be  any  different  for  the  people  we  are  try- 
ing to  reach?  This  is  not  to  say  that  everyone 
must  repeat  all  the  mistakes  we  have  gone 
through,  but  there  are  certain  forms  of  in- 
volvement and  action   that  many  students 
will  have  to  repeat.  Finally,   by  a  sense  of 
humor,   I   mean   we   must  be  llfe-afflrming. 
Lusty,  passionate  people  are  the  only  kind  of 
men    who    have    the    enduring   strength    to 
motivate  enough  people  to  radically  trans- 
form a  life-negating  system. 

Che  Guevara  remarked  In  Guerrilla  War- 
fare that  as  long  as  people  had  faith  in  cer- 
tain   Institutions    and    forms    of    political 
acUvlty,  then  the  organizer  must  work  with 
the  people  through  those  Institutions,  even 
though  we  might  think  those  forms  of  action 
are    dead    ends    (41).    The    point    of    Che's 
remark  is  that  people  must  learn  that  those 
forms  are  stacked  against  them  through  their 
own  experience  in   attempting  change.  The 
role  of  the  organizer  at  this  point  Is  crucial 
He  or  she  should  neither  passively  go  alons 
with    the    student    government    "reformer" 
types  aor  stand  apart  from  the  action  de- 
nouncing it  as    "sell-out."  Rather,  his   task 
is  that  of  constant  criticism  from  within  the 
action.    When    the    reformers    fall,    become 
bogged   down,   or   are    banging   their   heads 
against   the   wall,   the  organizer  should   be 
there    as    one    who    has    been    with    thevi 
throughout  their  struggle  to  offer  the  rele- 
vant  analysis   of    why    their   approach    has 
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failed  and  to  Indicate  future  strategies  and 
tactics. 

However,  we  also  need  to  be  discriminating. 
There  are  certain  forms  of  political  action, 
like  working  the  Democratic  Party,  that  are 
so  obviously  bankrupt,  that  we  need  not 
waste  our  time.  In  order  to  discern  these 
limits,  an  organizer  has  to  develop  a  sensi- 
tivity to  understand  where  people  are  at. 
Many  radical  actions  have  failed  on  com- 
puses  because  the  activists  have  failed  In 
laying  a  base  for  a  particular  action.  It  does 
no  good  to  sit  in  against  the  CIA  if  a  broad 
educational  campaign,  petitions,  and  rallies 
on  the  nature  of  the  CIA  have  not  been  done 
for  several  days  before  the  sit-in.  It  Is  not 
enough  that  we  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  oppressiveness  of  institutions  like  the 
CIA  and  HUAC  before  we  act  in  a  radical 
fashion.  We  must  make  our  position  clear  to 
the  students,  faculty,  and  the  surrounding 
community. 

The  cultural  apparatus  and  the  problem  of 
false  consciousness 

In  addition  to  Its  role  in  the  political 
economy.  It  Is  Important  to  deal  with  the 
university  as  the  backbone  of  what  Mills 
called  "the  cultural  apparatus."  (42)  He  de- 
tlned  this  as  all  those  organizations  and 
milieux  In  which  artistic,  scientific  and  In- 
tellectual work  goes  on,  as  well  as  the  means 
by  which .  that  work  is  made  available  to 
others.  Within  this  apparatus,  the  various 
vehicles  of  communication — language,  the 
mass  arts,  public  arts,  and  design  arts — stand 
between  a  man's  consciousness  and  his  ma- 
terial existence.  At  present,  the  bulk  of  the 
apparatus  Is  centralized  and  controlled  by 
the  corporate  rulers  of  America.  As  a  result, 
their  use  of  the  official  communications  have 
the  effect  of  limiting  our  experience  and, 
furthermore,  expropriate  much  of  that  po- 
tential experience  that  we  might  have  called 
our  own.  What  we  need  to  understand  Is  that 
the  cultural  apparatus,  projjerly  used,  has 
the  ability  both  to  transform  power  into 
authority  and  transform  authority  Into  more 
o\ert  coercion. 

At  present,  the  university's  role  In  ac- 
culturation and  socialization  Is  the  promul- 
gation of  the  utter  mystification  of  "cor- 
porate consciousness."  Society  is  presented 
to  us  as  a  kind  of  caste  system  in  which  we 
are  to  see  ourselves  as  a  "privileged  elite" — 
a  bureaucratic  man  channelled  into  the 
proper  bureaucratic  niche. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  the  forms  of 
social  control  off  the  campus,  the  adminis- 
tration uses  the  apparatus  on  campus  to 
legitimize  Its  own  power  over  us. 

On  the  campus,  the  student  press,  under- 
ground newspapers,  campus  radio  and  tele- 
vision, literature  tables,  posters  and  leaflets, 
artist  and  lecture  series,  theaters,  films,  and 
the  local  press  make  up  a  good  part  of  the 
non-academic  cultural  media.  Most  of  It  Is 
both  actively  and  passively  being  used 
against  us.  Any  student  power  movement 
should  ( 1 )  try  to  gain  control  of  as  much 
of  the  established  campus  cultural  apparatus 
as  possible,  (2)  If  control  Is  not  possible,  we 
should  try  to  Influence  and/or  resist  It  when 
necessary  and  (3)  organize  and  develop  a 
new  counter-apparatus  of  our  own.  In  short, 
we  need  our  people  on  the  staff  of  the  school 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  etc.  We  need  our 
own  local  magazines.  We  need  sympathetic 
contacts  on  local  off-campus  new  media. 
Finally,  we  all  could  use  some  training  in 
graphic  and  communicative  arts. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  Is  strengthening 
our  ability  to  wage  an  effective  "desanctlfica- 
tion"  program  against  the  authoritarian  in- 
stitutions controlling  us.  The  purpose  of  de- 
sanctlflcatlon  Is  to  strip  institutions  of  their 
legitimizing  authority,  to  have  them  reveal 
themselves  to  the  people  under  them  for 
what  they  are — raw  coercive  power.  This  Is 
the  purpose  of  singing  the  Mickey  Mouse 
Club  jingle  at  student  government  meetings. 


of  ridiculing  and  harrasslng  student  disci- 
plinary hearings  and  tribunals,  of  burning 
the  Dean  of  Men  and/or  Women  In  effigy, 
etc.  People  will  not  move  against  institutions 
of  power  until  the  legitimizing  authority  has 
been  stripped  away.  On  many  campuses  this 
has  already  happened;  but  for  those  remain- 
ing, the  task  remains.  And  we  should  be  fore- 
warned: It  Is  a  tricky  Job  and  often  can 
backfire,  de-legltlmlzlng  us. 

On  the  correct  handling  of  student 
governments 

While  student  governments  vary  In  form 
In  the  United  States,  the  objective  reasons 
for  their  existence  are  the  containment,  or 
pacification  and  manipulation  of  the  student 
body.  Very  few  of  our  student  governments 
are  autonomously  Incorporated  or  have  any 
powers  or  rights  apart  from  those  sanctioned 
by  the  regents  or  trustees  of  the  university. 
Furthermore,  most  administrations  hold  a 
veto  p)ower  over  anything  done  by  the  stu- 
dent governments.  Perhaps  the  worst  aspect 
of  this  kind  of  manipulation  and  repression 
Is  that  the  administration  uses  students  to 
control  other  students.  Most  student  govern- 
ment polltlcos  are  lackeys  of  the  worst  sort. 
That  Is,  they  have  Internalized  and  embraced 
all  the  repressive  mechanisms  the  adminis- 
tration has  designed  for  use  against  them 
and  their  fellow  students. 

With  this  in  mind.  It  would  seem  that  we 
should  Ignore  student  governments  and/or 
abolish  them.  While  this  Is  certainly  true  In 
the  final  analysis.  It  Is  Important  to  relate 
to  student  governments  differently  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  on-campus  political 
struggles.  The  question  we  are  left  with  is 
how  do  we  render  student  governments  In- 
effective In  terms  of  what  they  are  designed 
to  do.  while  at  the  same  time,  vising  them 
effectively  In  building  the  movement? 

Do  we  work  Inside  the  system?  Of  course 
we  do.  The  question  Is  not  one  of  working 
"Inside"  or  "outside"  the  system.  Rather,  the 
question  Is  do  we  play  by  the  established 
rules?  Here,  the  answer  Is  an  emphatic  no. 
The  establishment  habits  of  student  politics 
— popularity  contest  elections,  disguising 
oneself  as  a  moderate  working  for  "better 
communications  and  dialogue"  with  admin- 
istrators, watering  down  demands  before 
they  are  made,  going  through  channels — all 
of  these  gambits  are  stacked  against  us.  If 
liberal  and  moderate  student  politicians 
really  believe  this  kind  of  crap,  then  we 
should  tell  them  to  try  It  with  all  they  have. 
But  If  they  continue  to  make  this  play  after 
they  have  learned  from  their  own  experience 
that  those  methods  are  dead-ends,  then  they 
should  be  soundly  denounced  as  opportunists 
or  gutless  administration  puppets. 

We  should  face  the  fact  that  student  gov- 
ernments are  powerless  and  designed  to  stay 
that  way.  Prom  this  perspective,  all  talk 
about  "getting  Into  power"  Is  so  much  non- 
sense. The  only  thing  that  student  govern- 
ments are  useful  for  Is  their  ability  to  be  a 
temporary  vehicle  In  building  a  grass-roots 
student  power  movement.  This  means  that 
student  elections  are  useful  as  an  arena  for 
raising  real  Issues,  combatting  and  exposing 
administration  apologists,  and  Involving  new 
jjeople,  rather  than  getting  elected.  If  our 
people  do  happen  to  get  elected  as  radicals 
(this  Is  becoming  Increasingly  possible)  then 
the  seats  won  should  be  used  as  a  focal  point 
and  sotmdlng  board  for  demonstrating  the 
Impotence  of  student  government  from  with- 
in. A  seat  should  be  seen  a  soap-box,  where 
our  representatives  can  stand,  gaining  a  kind 
of  visibility  and  speaking  to  the  student  body 
as  a  whole,  over  the  heads  of  the  other  stu- 
det  politicians. 

Can  anything  positive  be  gained  through 
student  government?  Apart  from  publicity, 
one  thing  It  can  be  used  for  Is  money.  Many 
student-activities  funds  are  open  for  the 
kinds  of  things  we  would  like  to  see  on 
campus:  certain  speakers,  films,  sponsoring 
conferences,  etc.  Money,  without  strings,  Is 


always  a  help.  Also,  no  political  services,  such 
as  non-profit  used-book  exchanges,  are  help- 
ful to  many  students.  But  In  terms  of  radical 
changes,  student  government  can  do  noth- 
ing apart  from  a  mass,  radical  student  power 
movement.  Even  then,  student  government 
tends  to  be  a  conservative  force  within  those 
struggles.  In  the  end,  meaningful  changes 
can  only  come  through  a  radical  transfor- 
mation uf  both  the  consciousness  of  large 
numbers  of  students  and  the  forms  of 
student  self-government. 

Reform  or  revolution:  What  kind  of 
demands? 

Fighting  for  reforms  and  making  a  revolu- 
tion should  not  be  seen  as  mutually  exclu- 
sive positions.  The  question  should  be:  what 
kind  of  reforms  move  us  toward  a  radical 
transformation  of  both  the  university  and 
society  in  general?  First  of  all,  we  should 
avoid  the  kinds  of  reforms  which  leave  the 
basic  rationale  of  the  system  unchallenged. 
For  Instance,  a  bad  reform  to  work  for  would 
be  getting  a  better  grading  system,  because 
the  underlying  rationale — the  need  for  grades 
at  all — remains  unchallenged. 

Secondly,  we  should  avoid  certain  kinds  of 
reform  that  divides  students  from  each  other. 
For  instance,  trying  to  win  certain  privileges 
for  upper  classmen  but.  not  for  freshmen  or 
sophomores.  Or  trying  to  establish  non- 
graded  courses  for  students  above  a  certain 
grade-point  average.  In  the  course  of  campus 
political  activity,  the  administration  will  try 
a  whole  range  of  "divide  and  rule"  tactics 
such  as  fostering  the  "Greek-Independent 
Split,"  sexual  double  standards,  intellectual 
vs.  "Jocks,"  responsible  vs.  irresponsible  lead- 
ers, red-baiting  and  "non-student"  vs.  stu- 
dents. We  need  to  avoid  falling  into  these 
traps  ahead  of  time,  as  well  as  fighting  them 
when  used  against  us. 

Finally,  we  should  avoid  all  of  the  "co- 
management"  kinds  of  reforms.  Those  usually 
come  In  the  form  of  giving  certain  "respon- 
sible" student  leaders  a  voice  or  infiuence 
in  certain  decision-making  processes,  rather 
than  abolishing  or  winning  effective  con- 
trol over  those  parts  of  the  governing  ap- 
paratus. One  way  to  counter  administration 
suggestions  for  setting  up  "tripartite"  com- 
mittees ('3  student,  '3  faculty,  '3  admin- 
istration, each  with  an  equal  number  ot 
votes)  is  to  say,  "OK,  but  once  a  month  the 
committee  must  hold  an  all-university  ple- 
nary session — one  man,  one  vote."  The 
thought  of  being  outvoted  1000  to  1  will 
cause  administrators  to  scrap  that  co-optlve 
measure  In  a  hurry. 

We  have  learned  the  hard  way  that  the 
reformist  path  Is  full  of  pitfalls.  What,  then, 
are  the  kinds  of  reformist  measures  that  do 
make  sense?  First  of  all,  there  are  the  civil 
libertarian  issues.  We  must  always  fight,  dra- 
matically and  quickly,  for  free  speech  and 
the  right  to  organize,  advocate  and  mount 
jx)litical  action — of  all  sorts.  However,  even 
here,  we  should  avoid  getting  bogged  down  in 
"legalitarianlsm."  We  cannot  count  on  this 
society's  legal  apparatus  to  guarantee  our 
civil  liberties;  and,  we  should  not  organize 
around  civil  libertarian  issues  as  if  it  could. 

Rather,  when  our  legal  rights  are  violated, 
we  should  move  as  quickly  a&  possible,  with- 
out losing  our  base,  to  expand  the  campus 
libertarian  moral  indignation  Into  a  multi- 
issues  political  insurgency,  exposing  the  re- 
pressive character  of  the  administration  and 
the  corporate  state  In  general. 

The  second  kind  of  partial  reform  worth 
fighting  for  and  possibly  winning  is  the 
abolition  of  on-campus  repressive  mecha- 
nisms. I.e.,  student  courts,  disciplinary  tri- 
bunals, deans  of  men  and  women,  campus 
police,  and  the  use  of  civil  police  on  campus. 
While  it  Is  true  that  "abolition"  Is  a  nega- 
tive reform,  and  while  we  will  be  criticized 
for  not  offering  constructive  criticisms,  we 
should  reply  that  thr  only  constructive  icay 
to  deal  with  an  inherently  destructive  ap- 
paratus is  to  destroy  it.  We  must  curtail  the 
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the  free  universities  have  on  the  established 
educational  order?  At  best,  they  had  no  effect 
But  is  it  more  likely  that  they  had  the  effect 
of  strengthening  the  existing  system.  How? 
First  of  all,  the  best  of  our  people  left  the 
campus,  enabling  the  existing  university  to 
function  more  smoothly,  since  the  "trouble- 
makers" were  gone.  Secondly,  they  gave  lib- 
eral administrators  the  rhetoric,  the  analysis, 
and  sometimes  the  man-power  to  co-opt  their 
programs  and  establish  elitist  forms  of  'ex- 
perimental" colleges  Inside  of,  although  quar- 
antined from,  the  existing  educational  sys- 
tem. This  is  not  to  say  that  free  universities 
should  not  be  organized,  both  on  and  off  the 
campus.  They  can  be  valuable  and  useful 
But  they  should  not  be  seen  as  a  primary 
aspect  of  a  strategy  for  change. 

What  then  Is  open  to  us  In  the  area  of  posi- 
tive antl-capltallst   reforms?   For    the   most 
part,  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  reform  has  the  effect  of  being  anti- 
capitalist  until  It  has  been  achieved.  Since 
it  is  both  difficult  and  undesirable  to  attempt 
to  predict  the  future,  questions  of  this  sort 
are  often  best  answered  in  practice    Never- 
theless. It  would  seem  that  the  kind  of  re- 
forms we  are  looking  for  are  most  likely  to 
be  found  within  a  strategy  of  what  I  would 
call    "encroaching    control."    There    are    as- 
pects of  the  university's  administrative  aca- 
demic, financial-physical,  and  social  appara- 
tus that  are  potentially,  if  not  actually   use- 
ful and  productive    While  we  should  try  to 
abolish    the    repressive    mechanisms    of    the 
university:    our  strategy  should   be   to  gain 
(control,  piece  by  piece,  of  Its  positive  aspects 
What   would    that   control   look    like''   To 
b€gln,  all  aspecte  of  the  non-academic  life  of 
the  campus  should  either  be  completely  un- 
der the  control  of  the  students  as  individuals 
or  embodied  in  the  institutional  forms  they 
establish  for  their  collective  government  For 
example,  an  Independent  union  of  students 
should  have  the  final  say  on  the  form  and 
content  of  all-university  political,  social,  and 
cultural    events.    Naturally,    individual    stu- 
dents and  student  organizations  would   be 
completely  free  in  organizing  events  of  their 
own. 

Secondly,  only  the  students  and  the  teach- 
ing faculty.  Individually  and  through  their 
organizations,  should  control  the  academic 
affairs  of  the  university.  One  example  of  a 
worthwhile  reform  in  this  area  would  be  en- 
abling all  history  majors  and  history  profes- 
sors to  meet  Jointly  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  and  shape  the  form,  content  and 
direction  of  their  departmental  curriculum 
Another  partial  reform  in  this  area  would  be 
enabling  an  Independent  union  of  students 
to  hire  additional  professors  of  their  choice 
and  establish  additional  accredited  courses  of 
their  choice  independently  of  the  faculty 
or  administration. 

Finally,  we  should  remember  that  control 
should  be  sought  for  some  specific  purpose 
One  reason  we  want  this  kind  of  power  is  to 
enable  us  to  meet  the  self-determined  needs 
of  students  and  teachers.  But  another  objec- 
tive that  we  should  see  as  radicals  U  to  put 
as  much  of  the  university's  resources  as  pos- 
sible into  the  hands  of  the  underclass  and 
the  working  class.  We  should  use  the  stu- 
dent  press   to  publicize   and   support  local 
strikes.  We  should  use  campus  facilities  for 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  unsurgent 
oragnlzatlons  of  the  poor,  and  of  rank  and 
file  workers.  Or  we  could  mobilize  the  uni- 
versities' research  faciUtles  for  serving  prot- 
ects established  and  controlled  by  the  poor 
and  worker,  rather  than  projects  established 
and  controlled  by  the  government,  manage- 
ment, and  labor  bureaucrats.  The  conserva- 
Uve  nature  of  American  trade  unions  makes 
activity  of  this  sort  very  difficult,  although 
not    Impossible.    But   we   should    always    be 
careful  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
American  working  class  Itself  and  the  labor 
bureaucrats. 
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The  faculty  question:  Allies  or  finks 
One  question  almost  always  confronts  the 
student  movement  on  the  campus.  Do  we  trv 
to  win  faculty  support  before  we  go  Into  ac- 
tion?  Or  do  we  lump  them  together  with  the 
administration? 

The    knowledge    machinery    and    sabotage- 
Striking  on   the  fob 
One   mistake   radical   students   have   been 
making  in  relating  to  the  worst  aspects  of 
the   multiversity's    academic   apparatus   has 
been  their  avoidance  of  it.  We  tend  to  a;  old 
large  classes,  lousy  courses,  and  reactionary 
professors  like  the  plague.  At  best,  we  have 
organized  counter-courses  outside  the  class- 
room  and  off  the  campus    My  suggestion  is 
that  we  should  do  the  opposite.  Our  brightest 
people  should  sign  up  for  the  large  freshman 
and  sophomore  sections  with  the  worst  profs 
in  strategic  courses  in  history,  political  sol- 
ence,  education,  and  even  the  ROTC  counter- 
insurgency  lectures.  Prom  this  position   they 
should  then  begin  to  take  out  their  frustra- 
tlons  with  the  work  of  the  course  while  they 
are  on  the  Job,  i.e.,  inside  the  classroom.  Spe- 
cifically, they  should  be  constant  vocal  critics 
of  the  form  and  content  of  the  course   the 
prof,  class  size,  the  educational  system    and 
corporate   capitalism   in   general.   Their  pri- 
mary strategy,  rather  than  winning  debating 
points  against  the  prof,  should  be  to  reach 
other  students  In   the  class.  Hopefully    our 
on-the-job  organizer  will  begin  to  develop  a 
radical  caucus  In  the  class.  This  group  could 
then  meet  outside  of  the  class,  continue  to 
collectively  develop  a  further  radical  critique 
of  the  future  classwork.  to  be  presented  at 
the  succeeding  sessions.  If  all  goes  well  with 
the  prof,  and  perhaps  his  department  as  well 
they  will  have  a  full-scale  academic  revolt  on 
their  hands  by  the  end  of  the  semester    Fi- 
nally, If  this  sort  of  work  was  being  done  :n 
a  variety  of  courses  at  once,  the  local  radical 
student  movement  would  have  the  makings 
of   an   underground   educational    movement 
that   was  actively  engaged   in  mounting  an 
effective  resistance  to  the  educational  status 
quo. 

Provo  tactics:  Radicalization  or  sublimation? 
There  is  Ilttl«  doubt  that  the  hippy  move- 
ment has  made  its  impact  on  most  American 
campuses.  It  is  also  becoming  more  clear  thai 
the  culture  of  advanced  capitalist  society  is 
becoming  more  sterile,  dehumanized  and  one- 
dimensional.  It  Is  directed  toward  a  passive 
mass,  rather  than  an  active  public.  Its  root 
value  is  consumption.  We  obviously  need  a 
cultural  revolution,  along  with  a  revolution 
in  the  political  economy.  But  the  question  re- 
mains:  where  do  the  hippies  fit  in?  At  the 
present   time,   their  role  seems  ambivalent. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  thoroughly  reject  the 
dominant  culture  and  seem  to  be  life-affirm- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to  be  for 
the  most  part,  passive  consumers  of  culture, 
rather  than  active  creators  of  culture.  For  all 
their  talk  of  community,  the  nexus  of  their 
relations  with  each  other  seems  to  consist 
only  of  drugs  and  a  common  jargon.  With  all 
their  talk  of  love,  one  finds  little  deep-rooted 
passion.  Yet,  they  are  there;  and  they  are  a 
major  phenomenon.  Their  relevance  to  the 
campus  scene  is  evidenced  by  the  success  of 
the  wave  of  "Gentle  Thursdays"  that  swept 
the  country.  Through  this  approach,  we  have 
been  able  to  reach  and  break  loose  a  good 
number  of  people.  Often,  during  the  frivolity 
of  Gentle  Thursday,  the  life-denying  aspects 
of  corporate  capitalism  are  brought  home  to 
many  people  with  an  impact  that  could  never 
be  obtained  by  the  best  of  all  of  our  anti-war 
demonstrations. 

However,  the  hippy  movement  has  served 
to  make  many  of  our  people  withdraw  into 
a  personallstic.  passive  cult  of  consumption. 
These  aspects  need  to  be  criticized  and  cur- 
tailed. We  should  be  clear  about  one  thing: 
the  individual  liberation  of  man,  the  most 


social  of  animals.  Is  a  dead-end — an  impos- 
sibility. And  even  if  individual  liberation 
were  possible,  would  It  be  desirable?  The  sub- 
limation of  reality  within  the  individual 
consciousness  neither  destroys  nor  trans- 
forms the  objective  reality  of  other  men. 

Nevertheless,  the  excitement  and  imagina- 
tion of  some  aspects  of  hlppydom  can  be 
useful  In  building  critiques  of  the  existing 
culture.  Here,  I  am  referring  to  the  provo 
(provocative)  tactic  on  campus,  can  cause 
the  administration  to  display  some  of  its 
most  repressive  characteristics.  Even  some- 
thing as  blunt  as  burning  a  television  set  In 
the  middle  of  campus  can  make  a  profound 
statement  about  the  life-styles  of  many  peo- 
ple. However,  people  engaging  In  this  kind 
of  tactics  should  1)  not  see  the  action  as  a 
substitute  for  serious  revolutionary  activity 
and  2)  read  up  on  the  Provos  and  Sltuation- 
Istfi  rather  than  the  Halght-Ashbury  scene. 
From  soap-box  to  student  strikes:  The  forms 
of  protest 

During  the  development  of  radical  politics 
on  the  campus,  the  student  movement  will 
pass  through  a  multitude  of  organizational 
forms.  I  have  already  mentioned  several: 
Student  Defense  League,  Teaching  Assistants' 
Unions,  Non-Academic  Employees'  Unions, 
and  of  course,  SDS  chapters.  Another  Im- 
portant development  on  many  campuses  has 
been  the  formation  of  Black  Student  Unions, 
or  Afro-American  cultural  groups.  Ail  of 
these  groups  are  vital,  although  some  are 
more  important  than  others  at  different 
stages  of  the  struggle.  However,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  a  radical  and  multi-Issue 
locus  throughout  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment. It  Is  Important  to  begin  work  on  a 
campus  by  organizing  an  SDS  chapter. 

From  this  starting  point,  how  does  SDS 
see  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  campus' 
I  think  we  have  learned  that  we  should  not 
look  upon  ourselves  as  an  Intellectual  and 
political  oasis,  hugging  each  other  in  a  waste- 
land. Rather,  our  chapters  should  see  them- 
selves as  organizing  committees  for  reaching 
out  to  the  majority  of  the  student  popula- 
tion. Furthermore,  we  are  organizing  for 
something — the  power  to  effect  change.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  should  be  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  kind  of  power  and  changes  we 
would  like  to  have  and  achieve  are  not  going 
to  be  given  to  us  gracefully.  Ultimately,  we 
have  access  to  only  one  source  of  power  with- 
in the  knowledge  factory.  And  that  power 
lies  in  our  potential  ability  to  stop  the  uni- 
versity from  functioning,  to  render  the  sys- 
tem dlsfunctlonal  for  limited  periods  of  time. 
Throughout  all  our  on-campus  organizing 
efforts  we  should  keep  this  one  point  in  mind  • 
that  sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to 
strike — or  at  least  successfully  threaten  to 
strike.  Because  of  this,  our  constant  strategy 
should  be  the  preparation  of  a  mass  base  for 
supporting  and  participating  in  this  kind  of 
action. 

What  are  the  orgaiUzatlonal  forms  other 
than  those  mentioned  above,  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  this  kind  of  radi- 
cal constituency?  The  first  kind  of  extra-SDS 
organization  needed  Is  a  Hyde  Park  or  Free 
Speech  Forum.  An  area  of  the  campus  cen- 
t^lly  located  and  heavily  travelled,  should 
be  selected  and  equipped  with  a  PA.  system. 
Then,  on  a  certain  afternoon  one  day  a  week 
the  platform  would  be  open  to  anyone  to 
give  speeches  on  anything  they  choose  SDS 
people  should  attend  regularly  and  speak 
regularly,  although  they  should  encourage 
variety  and  debate,  and  not  monopolize  the 
platform.  To  begin,  the  forum  should  be 
weekly,  so  that  students  don't  become  bored 
With  It.  Rather,  we  should  try  to  give  It  the 
aura  of  a  special  event.  Later  on,  when  po- 
litical activity  Intensifies,  the  forum  could 
be  held  every  day.  In  the  early  stages,  pub- 
licity, the  establishment  of  a  mood  and  cli- 
mate for  radical  politics,  is  of  utmost  Im- 


portance. We  should  make  our  presence  felt 
everywhere — In  the  campus  news  media,  leaf- 
letlng  and  poster  displays,  and  regular  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  of  all  student  po- 
litical, social,  and  religious  organizations.  We 
should  make  all  aspects  of  our  politics  as  vis- 
ible and  open  as  ix>sslbie. 

Once  our  presence  has  become  known,  we 
can  begin  to  organize  on  a  variety  of  issues. 
One  arena  that  it  will  be  Important  to  re- 
late to  at  this  stage  will  be  student  govern- 
ment elections.  The  best  organizational  form 
for  this  activity  would  be  the  formation  of  a 
Campus  Freedom  Party  for  running  radical 
candidates.  It  Is  Important  that  the  party 
be  clear  and  open  as  to  its  radical  conscious- 
ness, keeping  in  mind  that  our  first  task  is 
that  of  building  radical  consciousness,  rather 
than  winning  seats.  It  is  also  important  that 
the  party  take  positions  on  off -campus  ques- 
tions as  well,  such  as  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Otherwise,  if  we  only  relate  to  on-campus 
Issues,  we  run  the  risk  of  laying  the  counter- 
revolutionary groimdwork  for  an  elitist,  con- 
servative and  corporatlst  student  movement. 
As  many  people  as  possible  should  be  in- 
volved in  the  work  of  the  party,  with  SDS 
people  having  the  function  of  keeping  It 
militant  and  radical  In  a  non-manipulative 
and  honest  fashion.  The  party  should  perme- 
ate the  campus  with  spteecbes,  films,  and 
leaflets,  as  well  as  a  series  of  solidly  Intellec- 
tual and  radical  position  papers  on  a  variety 
of  Issues. 

Furthermore,  we  should  remember  that  an 
election  campaign  should  be  fun.  Campus 
Freedom  Parties  should  organize  Gentle 
Thursdays,  Jug  bands,  rock  groups,  theatre 
groups  for  political  skits,  and  homemade 
8  mm.  campaign  films.  Finally  during  non- 
election  periods,  the  Campus  Freedom  Party 
should  form  a  variety  of  CFP  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees for  relating  to  student  government 
on  various  Issues  throughout  the  year. 

The  next  stage  of  the  movement  is  the 
most  crucial  and  delicate — the  formation  of 
a  Student  Strike  Coordinating  Committee. 
There  are  two  pre-conditions  necessary  for 
Its  existence.  First,  there  must  be  a  quasi- 
radical  base  of  some  size  that  has  been  de- 
veloped from  past  activity.  Secondly,  either 
a  crisis  situation  provoked  by  the  adminis- 
tration or  a  climate  of  active  frustration  with 
the  administration  and/or  the  ruling  class 
It  represents  must  exist.  The  frustration 
should  be  centered  around  a  set  of  specific 
demands  that  have  t>een  unresolved  through 
the  established  channels  of  liberal  action.  If 
this  kind  of  situation  exists,  then  a  strike  is 
both  possible  and  desirable.  A  temporary 
steering  committee  should  be  set  up  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  radical  groups  ( SDS- 
Black  Student  Union.  TA's  Union,  etc.  (  This 
group  would  set  the  initial  demands  and  put 
out  the  call  for  a  strike  within  a  few  weeks 
time.  Within  that  time,  they  would  try  to 
bring  In  as  many  other  groups  and  individ- 
uals as  possible  without  seriously  watering 
down  the  demands.  This  new  coalition  would 
then  constitute  Itself  as  the  Student  Strike 
Coordinating  Committee,  with  the  new 
groups  adding  members  to  the  original  tem- 
porary steering  committee.  Also,  a  series  of 
working  committees  and  a  negotiating  com- 
mittee should  be  established.  Finally,  the 
strike  committee  should  attempt  to  have  as 
many  open  mass  plenary  sessions  as  possible. 
What  should  come  out  of  a  student  strike? 
First,  the  development  of  a  radical  conscious- 
ness among  large  nimibers  of  students.  Sec- 
ondly, we  should  try  to  Include  within  our 
demands  some  issues  on  which  we  can  win 
partial  victories.  Finally,  the  organizational 
form  that  should  grow  out  of  strike  or  series 
of  strikes  is  an  independent,  radical,  and  po- 
litical Free  Student  Union  that  would  re- 
place the  existing  student  government.  I 
have  already  dealt  with  the  general  political 
life  of  radical  movements.  But  some  points 


need  to  be  repeated.  First  ot  all,  a  radical  stu- 
dent union  must  be  In  alliance  with  the  radi- 
cal sectors  of  the  underclass  and  working 
class.  Secondly,  the  student  movement  has 
the  additional  task  of  radicalizing  the  sub- 
sector  of  the  labor  force  that  some  of  us  In 
SDS  have  come  to  call  the  new  working  class. 
Thirdly,  a  radical  union  of  students  should 
have  an  antl-lmperiallst  crltlq;ie  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  Finally,  local  student  unions.  If 
they  are  to  grow  and  thrive,  must  become 
federated  on  regional,  national,  and  interna- 
tional levels.  However,  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  form  a  national  union  of  students 
lacking  In  a  grassroots  constituency  that  ac- 
tively and  democratically  participates  in  all 
aspects  of  the  organization's  life.  One  NSA 
Is  enough.  On  the  International  level,  we 
should  avoid  both  the  CIA  and  Soviet  Union 
sponsored  International  Unions.  We  would 
be  better  off  to  establish  Informal  relations 
with  groups  like  the  Zengakuren  in  Japan, 
the  German  SDS,  the  French  Sltuatlonlst. 
the  Spanish  Democratic  Student  Syndicate, 
and  the  third  world  revolutionary  student 
organizations.  Hopefully,  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future,  we  may  be  Instrumental  In 
forming  a  new  International  Union  of  Revo- 
lutionary Youth.  But  there  is  much  work  to 
be  done  between  now  and  then.  And  even 
greater  tasks  remain  to  be  done  before  we  can 
begin  to  build  the  conditions  for  human 
liberation. 

Work-in:  A  National  SDS  Summer  Project 

During  the  past  flew  weeks  and  for  several 
years  before  them,  students  have  been 
demonstrating  their  opposition  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  draft.  Our  demonstrations 
have  grown,  and  the  war  has  grown  with 
them.  TTiis  has  been  a  frustrating  and  often 
demoralizing  experience. 

Our  frustration  is  shared  by  millions  of 
others.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  li\'ing  con- 
ditions are  getting  worse  for  the  majority  of 
the  American  people.  The  war  has  taken  its 
toll — in  blood  and  in  dollars.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands are  dead  end  crippled.  Taxes  take  a 
greater  and  greater  share  of  peoples'  earn- 
ings: less  and  less  remains  for  food,  clothing, 
heat.  rent.  But  these  necessities  cost  more. 
These  conditions  plus  deteriorating  schools 
and  hospitals,  increased  unemployment,  par- 
ticularly among  youth,  and  intensified  police 
persecution  are  behind  the  hundreds  of  rebel- 
lions of  Black  people  from  Harlem  to  Watts  to 
Washington.  D.C. 

Another  great  movement  is  simultaneously 
shaking  the  country.  Some  say  that  workers 
are  "bought  off."  and  not  interested  in  trying 
to  change  their  conditions.  But  a  strike  wave 
has  been  sweeping  the  U.S.  for  the  last  several 
years.  The  New  York  City  sanltatlonmen's 
walkout,  the  Memphis  sanitation  strike,  and 
the  national  telephone  strike  are  only  three  of 
the  most  recent  examples.  These  strikes  have 
come  from  rank-and-file  pressure  against 
corrupt  union  leaders.  Nor  have  the  workers 
hesitated  to  oppose  what  highly  paid  politi- 
cians claim  is  the  "national  interest." 

Our  frustration  comes  from  our  isolation 
from  the  millions  of  Americans  engaged  In 
these  struggles.  Students  and  middle-class 
people  also  are  not  powerful  enough  to  stop 
the  war  machine.  Closing  down  our  schools 
is  not  enough.  Workers  produce  and  move 
the  goods  that  are  used  in  the  war.  and  it  is 
they  who  are  primarily  forced  to  fight  the 
war.  They  can  stop  it.  When  threatened  with 
a  strike  by  80.000  G.E.  workers,  "Mr.  Johnson 
said  in  his  appeal  that  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam 
need  the  products  of  G.E.'s  military  output 
now — not  next  week  or  next  month."  (Wall 
Street  Journal,  Oct.  3,  1966) 

Last  summer  about  130  students  In  the 
anti-war  movement  got  Jobs  in  factories  and 
other  work  sites  in  Boston,  Rochester,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Baltimore. 
Newark  and  New  York  City.  This  summer  we 
hope  to  involve  more  students  in  the  Work-in 
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and.  using  the  ( xperlence  of  last  year,  do  It 
better. 

We  want  to  csmbat  Isolation  by  learning 
about  workers  ;  rom  the  workers,  not  Just 
from  newspapeis  or  professors.  Are  they 
'strangling  the  public"  with  unfair  war 
propaganda?  Wiat  are  condlltons  like  In 
factories  or  department  stores?  What  do 
workers  think  at>out  unions,  union  leaders, 
the  war,  the  draft,  and  ghetto  rebellions? 

Bring  to  work^  the  idea  that  the  only  Just 
demand  for  peajce  Is  the  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  U.  3.  from  Vietnam.  To  explain 
that  Kennedy  an  d  McCarthy  were  enemies  of 
labor,  are  not  fr  ends  of  the  anti-war  move- 
ment either.  Evi^n  though  "Peace"  negotia- 
tions are  In  the  making,  draft  calls  Increase 
and  more  reservi*  are  being  called  up.  Evi- 
dently the  government  is  planning  to  stay 
In  Vietnam,  as  w>U  as  leaving  troops  in  other 
Southeast  Asian  countries,  and  In  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

We  want  to  combat  Isolation  by  fighting 
against  white  racism  among  the  workers,  for 
government  and  the  press  try  to  whip  up 
racism  by  portra(ylng  the  struggles  of  black 
people  as  against  white  people.  We  want  to 
show  that  amoig  the  hundreds  of  black 
rebellions,  not  oiie  has  attacked  a  white  com- 
munity.-They  hare  fought  the  police  and  the 
natioiiai-  guard,  the  same  forces  that  the 
government  employs  against  strikers  and 
anti-war  demonstrators. 

We  want  to  combat  Isolation  by  explaining 
what  the  strugj  les  on  our  campuses  are 
about  and  by  she  wing  workers  that  there  are 
students  who  stipport  their  struggles  and 
who  want  to  org  anlze  other  students  to  do 
so. 

WHO  CAN  PARI  ICXPATS  IN  THE  WORK-IN 

Women  play  a  rltal  role  in  the  economy  of 
this  country.  They  are  often  discriminated 
against,  for  Instaice  by  being  paid  less  than 
men  doing  the  same  Job.  Women  students 
participated  in  ths  Work-in  last  summer,  and 
It  Is  absolutely  necessary  they  do  so  this 
summer  If  we  are  to  relate  to  women  workers. 
Women  can  get  In  department  stores,  hos- 
pitals and  large  oBces  as  well  as  in  factories. 

High  School  students  have  special  dif- 
ficulties in  getting  Jobs.  Nevertheless,  a 
School  Work-in  Is  being  organized.  Contact 
the  Work-in  organizer  in  your  area  for  fur- 
ther information 

Summer  school  students  and  others  who 
will  be  unable  to  get  Jobs  can  play  an  im- 
portant role  In  th »  Work-in.  Throughout  the 
summer  there  w  11  be  a  need  to  put  out 
literature  at  plants  where  we  are  working 
on  the  war  and  draft,  the  rebellion,  the 
ghettos,  and  othei'  Important  Issues  affecting 
workers.  Groups  doing  Independent,  electoral 
work  and  anti-draft  work  can  coordinate 
activities  with  thi   Work-in. 

The  Work-in  1  s  preparing  an  organizers' 
manual  which  discusses  how  and  when  to 
get  a  Job.  how  t<  relate  to  workers  on  the 
Job,  and  how  to  I  >llow  up  the  summer.  Stu- 
dents working-ln  will  meet  In  groups  every 
week  or  ".wo  to  share  our  successes,  mis- 
takes and  discusj  questions  as  they  arise. 
The  groups  will  1  elp  put  out  a  news  letter 
describing  our  experiences  on  the  Job  so  that 
other  students  can  benefit  from  what  we  are 
learning. 

Our  goal  Is  not  to  organize  the  United 
States  working  c  ass  in  one  summer.  We 
want  to  learn  as  much  as  we  can,  and  to 
make  friendships  that  will  remain  after 
summer  with  a  few  workers,  and  If  possible 
to  involve  them  in  organized  political  activ- 
ity. In  this  way,  t  le  movement,  through  us. 
will  gain  some  of  the  urgently  needed  ties 
to  the  workers  of  t  lis  country. 

If  you  nre  int  Tested  in  worklng-in,  or 
for   further   Infoniatlon,   contact: 

In  Manhattan:  Roger  Taus,  662-9187,  Co- 
lumbia; Chris  Loc  do.  228-9480.  N.Y.U.;  Rick 
Rhoeds.  368-2562.  City  College. 


In-the-Bronx :  Chuck  Dugan.  631-3459. 
Pordham. 

In  Brooklyn:  Ira  Perteon,  683-4531,  Brook- 
lyn College. 

In  Queens:  Fernando  QulJano,  HI  6-8572, 
Queens  College. 

In  Newark,  N.J.:  Joy  Schulman,  (201) 
926-3926,  Rutgers-ln-Newark. 

In  Princeton,  N.J.:  Macklln  Smith,  (309) 
924-9644,  Princeton  Univ. 

The  Work-in  needs  money.  Please  make 
checks  payable  to  the.  "SDS  Work-in."  Send 
contributions  and  Inquiries  to:  New  York 
Regional  SDS  Work-in,  50  East  11th  Street, 
New  York  City,  10003. 

The  Work-in  Organizers  Manx7al 
(Note. — This  manual  Is  intended  to  help 
Work-in  organizers  In  selecting  and  get- 
ting Jobs.  It  also  contains  some  pointers 
on  approaches  to  the  political  Issues  that  we 
will   be  raising  and  encountering  at  work.) 

I.     HOW    TO    research     THE    JOB     SITCATION     IN 
YOUR  AREA 

In  every  large  city  and  In  all  states,  a  Di- 
rectory of  Manufacturers  is  published  which 
lists  all  the  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
large  metropolitan  areas  and  In  the  state, 
city  by  city.  It  usually  reports  the  number  of 
workers  employed  in  each  plant  and  some- 
times give  the  breakdown  of  male  and  fe- 
male workers.  These  directories  are  usually 
found  in  the  main   (large)   city  libraries. 

These  books  usually  cover  only  manufac- 
turing. For  transportation  (railroad,  mari- 
time, longshore,  airline,  teamster)  possibly 
the  simplest  method  Is  to  consult  the  yellow 
pages  of  the  phone  directory,  although  there 
may  be  additional  directories  in  the  library. 
Consult  the  librarian  about  that.  This  is  also 
true  for  utilities,  etc. 

In  addition,  some  people  will  already  know 
of  large  plants  In  their  area  In  which  they 
or  friends  have  worked  in  the  past,  which 
might  be  helpful  since  knowledge  of  hiring 
practices  might  be  gained  thereby. 

n.   WHAT  JOBS  TO  LOOK  FOR 

Job-seekers    should    try    to    get    hired    in 
plants  or  transport  depots  that  have  several 
hundred    (let's  say  a  400  minimum)    work- 
ers. Reasons  for  this  Include:  a)  If  we  want 
to  reach  workers  with  literature,  the  poten- 
tial audience  Is  greater;   b)    The  larger  the 
company  facility,  the  better  chance  that  It 
will  be  In  a  basic  union,  that  the  workers 
will  have  some  sense  of  organization   (even 
if  they  think  the  union  is  a  sellout  one) ,  and 
that    therefore    there    will    be    a    tie-in    to 
workers  nationally   In  larger  plants,  such  as 
GM.   GE,   United  Airlines,   Pennsy  RR,   etc., 
there   Is  a   greater   tendency  for  workers  to 
regard  themselves  as  workers,  with  less  illu- 
sions about  becoming  some  king  of  a  "boss". 
In  small   shops,   where  bosses  and  workers 
are  closer  together,  more  Illusions  exist  about 
'moving  up",  c)  In  large  plants  in  national 
unions   there  is   a   greater  chance  that  the 
workers  will  become  part  of  (and  have  a  his- 
tory of)    mass  strike  movements,  rebellions 
against  sellout  leaderships,  conflict  with  the 
government  due   to   "national   Interest"  in- 
jections, etc.,  which  might  create  the  basis 
for    greater    mutual    exchange    about   ques- 
tions relating  to  oppKwltlon   to  the  govern- 
ment's policies;   d)    the  larger  the  company 
the  likelier  the  existence  of  masses  of  un- 
skilled Jobs  (assembly  lines,  platforms,  etc.) 
creating  a  better  basis  for  hiring,  especially 
as   replacements   for   workers    talting   vaca- 
tions.   Of   course.    If  summer   Is   slack   in   a 
particular  Industry,  this  situation  wouldn't 
necessarily   hold    (i.e.,   auto,   where   produc- 
tion  on   the   old   model   fades   Into   a   sum- 
mer lay-off-changeover  before  hiring  starts 
around   August   to  September  for   the  new 
model). 

Within  the  larger  plant  situation.  It  might 
be  desirable  for  students  seeking  Jobs  in  the 


area  or  city  in  which  their  school  is  located, 
to  pick  a  place  which  would  have  follow-up 
possibilities  In  the  Pall  through  contacts 
established  within  the  plant:  in  line  with 
an  on-going  worker-student  alliance  activity 
In  general,  people  should  seek  unskilled 
Jobs  (probably  couldn't  get  a  skilled  one  any- 
way) and,  if  given  the  chance,  a  Job  where 
one  would  contact  larger  numbers  of  work- 
ers If  you  are  white,  select  a  plant  where 
the  majority  are  white.  (If  possible.  In  some 
places;  for  Instance,  N  Y.C.,  this  is  difficult, 
although  not  Impossible) .  While  Black  work- 
ers might  be  thought  of  as  more  politically 
conscious,  what  we  as  white  students  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  reach  white  workers  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  war  and  racism,  to  name  but 
two  areas  (in  addition  to  the  day-to-day 
grievances,  trade  union  questions,  etc.)  If 
Black,  a  student  would  of  necessity,  have  to 
(and  should)  get  a  Job  where  there  are  large 
number  of  Black  workers.  Women  should 
give  special  consideration  to  Jobs  where  many 
women  are  employed.  These  include.  In  addi- 
tion to  basic  Industries  (like  electric),  de- 
partment stores,  telephone  companies,  hos- 
pitals, and  even  some  large  ofBces  which  are 
unionized,  etc. 

In  cases  where  people  cannot  travel  to  (or 
don't  want  to  get  Jobs  in)  auto  industries, 
large  wholesale  and  retail  outfits  within  the 
city  proper  could  be  as  advantageous-large 
mall-order  houses  (Sears-Roebuck,  Mont- 
gomery Ward  department  stores  (preferably 
those  with  unions);  possibly  as  non-profes- 
sional workers  in  hospitals  (although  here  In 
many  large  cities  there  are  large  majorities 
of  Black  workers,  a  factor  for  white  students 
to  consider.)  Other  such  places  could  in- 
clude the  telephone  company,  gas  and  light 
company,  mass  utilities  (if  privately  owned: 
government-owned  usually  requires  a  civil 
service  test  and  waiting  period ) . 

rn.    HOW    TO    GET    A    JOB 

Some  places  hire  students  specifically  for 
the  sununer  as  replacements  for  workers  on 
vacations  (although  usually  bosses  try  to 
get  away  with  not  filling  in,  unless  the  un- 
ion contract  has  specific  stipulations  and 
they  are  enforced ) .  Others  won't  hire  you  If 
they  know  you  are  a  student  or  if  they  think 
you're  only  working  for  the  summer.  In 
MOST  cases  it  would  probably  be  best  NOT  to 
mention  that  you  are  a  student  (unless  you 
have  advance  knowledge  that  they  are  spe- 
cifically hiring  students  for  the  summer — 
which  might  be  found  out  by  someone  be- 
ing sent  there  first  who's  NOT  looking  for 
a  Job.  saying  he's  a  student  and  seeing  if 
they  are  hiring).  If.  then,  it  Is  the  case  of 
not  being  able  to  state  you're  a  student  seek- 
ing summer  work,  you  have  to  come  in  as  a 
Job-seeker  who  has  worked  since  graduat- 
ing high-school  (you  should  say  you're  a  high 
school  graduate),  which  means  you  have  to 
have  a  place  or  person  who  will  say  you 
worked  there  for  the  past  1-4  years.  Each 
area  should  develop  "background"  like  this 
for  their  group.  In  indicating  the  kind  of 
work  performed,  try  to  slant  it  to  what  you 
presume  the  work  is  in  the  particular  plant 
or  depot  (assembly,  maintenance,  shipping, 
loading  platform,  etc.,  and  in  most  every 
case  indicate  that  whatever  you  did  on  your 
"previous  Job"  Involved  some  kind  of  man- 
ual, heavy  work.  You're  not  afraid  to  work, 
Is  the  idea  to  get  across. 

If  getting  to  the  place  requires  a  car  (or 
if  that  is  easier  even  though  you  use  public 
transportation)  say  you  have  one  or  a  friend 
who  "works  around  there  drives  near  there 
every  day  Some  places  won't  hire  you  if  they 
think  that  you  are  potential  late-comer. 

Draft  status  may  be  a  problem.  Job  appli- 
cants with  a  1-Y  or  even  4-F  often  find  dif- 
ficulty In  getting  work.  Also,  a  2-S  classi- 
fication Immediately  identifies  you  as  a  stu- 
dent. Persons  with  a  3-A  deferment  (sup- 
porting  a   parent   or   child)    has   an   easier 
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tune.  If  you're  a  1-A  (and  possibly  some- 
one's tested  the  draft  situation  at  the 
place  beforehand)  you  might  be  able  to 
say  you're  1-A  and  get  hired,  but  here  again 
you  may  have  to  "use  your  wits."  If  you've 
been  in  and  had  an  honorable  discharge, 
tell  it  the  way  it  Is.  If  you've  had  something 
other  than  an  honorable  discharge,  avoid 
mentioning  It:  yoii've  been  "working  since 
high  school." 

In  cases  where  you  can't  mention  college, 
and  use  a  "background",  make  sure  you 
state  you  were  "laid  off"  from  your  last  Job 
because  It  was  "slow"  or  the  company's 
•  contracting"  or  maybe  even  "going  out  of 
business".  Whatever  salary  you  decide  on 
(Usually  around  $85/ week — that  Is,  not  too 
much  lower  than  what  you  expect  to  make, 
and  not  too  much  higher)  make  sure  that 
your  "former  boss"  knows  what  it  Is.  For 
example,  if  you're  going  for  a  teamster  plat- 
form Job  that  pays  $110  or  $120  a  week,  say 
you  make  about  8100,  not  $75.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  you're  getting  a  Job  in  a  hospital 
or  a  department  store  for  $65  a  week,  say 
you  made  that  figure  in  your  old  Job,  not 
$120.  Anyway,  since  most  large  places  will 
or  may  (unless  you're  specifically  being  hired 
as  a  temporary  worker  who's  going  back  to 
college  in  the  Fall),  make  sure  your  "former 
boss"  has  the  story  straight. 

Some  places  give  aptitude  tests.  Don't 
show  off.  If  you're  taking  the  test  with  other 
Job-seekers,  try  to  see  how  far  (number  of 
questions)  they're  getting  and  adjust  ac- 
cordingly. If  you  do  too  well,  they'll  either 
be  suspicious  or  want  to  use  you  In  the 
■  front  office."  Of  course,  it  may  be  hard  to 
judge,  not  wanting  to  do  below  what's  re- 
quired, but  again,  the  first  Job-seeker's  ex- 
perience will  tie  helpful  here.  A  group  should 
gather  ALL  Information  from  each  succes- 
sive Job-seeker  so  that  the  next  ones  will 
be   better   prepared. 

If  you  have  any  physical  defects  which 
can't  be  detected  from  a  normal  physical 
examination,  don't  mention  them.  Com- 
panies won't  hire  people  with  previous  In- 
juries or  defects  which  might  be  re-lnjured, 
creating  the  basis  for  suits  against  them, 
you  may  have  to  go  somewhere  else  where  it's 
a  defect  that's  noticeable,  either  play  It  up 
to  figure  a  way  to  cover  it  up.  If  you  can't 
you  may  have  to  go  somewhere  else  where  it's 
not  so  Impartant.  If  you  wear  glasses. 
Etjme  Jobs  are  out  (i.e.  railroad  brakeman, 
which  usually  requires  20/20  vision  with- 
out glasses).  However,  most  Jobs  only  re- 
quire 20  '20  or  even  less  with   glasses. 

You  should  be  at  your  first  place  looking 
at  around  8:30  or  9:00  A.M.  It's  hard  to  get 
a  Job  if  you  start  at  2:00  PJd.  You  generally 
should  not  wear  a  suit  and  tie  or  fancy  dress, 
but  don't  dress  like  a  slob.  Slacks  and  sports 
shirt,  with  or  without  a  sport  Jacket,  depend- 
ing on  the  weather,  and  skirt  or  summer 
dress  with  low  heels  (or  at  least  not  6-lnch 
spikes)  for  women. 

If  places  require  a  "non-communist"  or 
"non-subversive"  signature,  sign  It.  You're 
not  breaking  any  law.  If  It's  engaged  in  gov- 
ernment work,  and  you  would  be  breaking  a 
law,  it  will  be  so  stated  on  the  application. 
Discuss  this  beforehand  with  your  group. 

Be  straightforward  In  any  interview;  you're 
getting  the  Job  because  you  "need  the 
money."  Don't  use  $20  words.  Don't  put  on 
a  tough  guy  act.  Just  plain,  simple  language 
and  attitude.  Usually  the  less  said,  the  better. 
Don't  volunteer  information.  Just  answer 
what  is  asked. 

IV.    WHAT   TO   EXPECT    ON    THE    JOB 

Don't  start  sounding  off  the  first  day  on 
the  Job;  or  even  the  first  week.  Do  your  work, 
learn  your  Job.  Don't  goof  off  on  someone 
else's  back,  but  If  all  the  workers  are  goofing 
off,  or  taking  a  break,  go  ahead  (unless  It 
might  cost  you — as  a  new  worker — your  Job. 
which  the  older  workers  understand).  Re- 
member, we're  here  for  a  short-term  opera- 


tion. While  you  can't  expect  to  win  over 
workers  in  three  months,  you  don't  have 
to  wait  as  long  as  you  might,  if  it  were  a 
permanent  Job,  to  "open  up"  on  political 
questions.  Learn  from  the  workers.  About  the 
work,  the  Job,  the  history  of  the  plant,  com- 
pany, union,  their  attitudes  on  every  ques- 
tion. Listen.  You  might  find  out  who  the 
finks  are.  Participate  in  the  bull  sessions,  the 
lunch  discussions,  talking  on  the  Job  where 
it's  normal,  but  take  it  slow  the  first  3  or 
4  weeks,  (if  the  Job  were  to  be  permanent, 
this  process  might  take  six  months  or  longer) 
listening  and  sounding  out  workers. 

Don't  be  shocked  by  the  racist  remarks 
of  the  white  workers,  by  confused  political 
Impressions,  by  pro-war  talk,  by  "keeplng- 
up-with-the-Joneses"  chit-chat.  If  the 
workers  understood  racism,  the  war.  the 
capitalist  class,  middle  class  morality,  etc.. 
we'd  on  the  way  "home"  already.  Do  let 
them  know  you're  a  student  fairly  soon, 
within  the  first  2  or  3  weeks,  as  long  as  the 
foreman  won't  find  out  (or  someone  else 
who  might  use  it  to  get  you  fired).  But  this 
isn't  fool-proof.  You've  got  to  play  It  by 
ear.  But  if  you  don't  say  you're  a  student, 
they'll  know  it  and  you  won't  be  able  to 
do  an  honest,  straightforward  Job.  Remem- 
ber, although  workers  may  think  students 
are  snobbish  (and  many  are),  they  also  re- 
spect education  and  want  their  kids  to  go 
to  college.  (That's  why  they're  working  so 
hard,  among  other  reasons).  Your  Job  Is  to 
bring  across  the  Identity  of  Interests  of 
students  and  workers — the  fact  that  with- 
out workers,  there  would  be  no  universities, 
that  the  working  class  is  the  class  with  the 
power,  that  workers  really  create  the  value 
of  society,  that  without  them  basic  changes 
In  the  system  can't  happen,  etc. 

But  you're  there  with  a  purpose — to  bring 
out  the  relationship  of  the  Vietnam  and  the 
other  imperialist  wars  to  their  immediate 
demands,  to  the  fact  that  they  and  their 
sons  die  In  the  war.  that  it  is  a  war  for  the 
rich — the  Class  perspective.  And  also,  among 
white  workers,  the  use  of  racism  against 
their  other  interests.  Black  workers  aren't 
"threatening"  their  Jobs.  The  boss  is.  He 
controls  both.  As  long  as  workers  are  di- 
vided— by  race,  union,  sex,  craft,  nationality. 
It's  easier  for  the  boss  to  sit  on  them.  This 
is  no  easy  task.  It  normally  takes  a  life- 
time, so  don't  expect  to  do  it  In  two  or 
three  months!  But  at  least  you  are  able  to 
question,  to  point  out  relationships  they 
might  not  have  thought  of  or  might  be 
afraid  to  express  out  loud.  Try  talking  to 
workers  individually,  especially  those  who 
seem  more  receptive.  Don't  start  by  using 
a  lunchroom  or  platform  for  a  "soap-box 
oration."  Literature  could  be  given  out  In- 
dividually or  stuck  up  In  bathrooms  at  the 
beginning.  Discuss  In  your  group  when  to 
start  giving  it  out  en  masse  (often  by  stu- 
dents not  working  at  that  plant,  at  the 
gates.) 

Try  to  make  a  few  friends  among  the 
workers  that  might  last  beyond  the  summer. 
Two  or  three — or  even  one.  And  try  to  get 
their  addresses  and  phone  numbers  before 
you  leave  the  Job.  Otherwise  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  ever  contact  them  again.  Join  the 
bowling  league  or  the  baseball  team.  Avoid 
running  home  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  the 
"safe"  company  of  your  old  friends  and  po- 
litical buddies.  Concentrate  on  making  new 
friends.  Go  to  the  bar  or  whatever  hang-out 
they  go  to  after  work.  Don't  try  to  overdo 
yourself  here.  If  you  can't  hold  your  liquor, 
don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself  trying  to  be 
what  you  think  is  "one  of  the  boys".  Get  to 
work  early — sit  around  and  talk.  This  is  very 
much  worth  the  extra  effort. 

Don't  talk  to  workers  like  you  know  every- 
thing and  they  know  nothing.  First  of  all  it's 
not  true  (probably  the  reverse).  Secondly, 
even  if  you  do  know  more  about  a  particular 
subject    (i.e.    the    facts    about    the    Geneva 


Agreement,  the  US.  support  of  the  Diem  dic- 
tatorship) that  doesn't  mean  that  by  making 
a  speech  you'll  get  the  facts  across.  Be  pa- 
tient. Make  it  an  exchange  of  experience, 
not  a  one-way  affair.  You'll  make  plenty 
of  mistakes.  Discuss  them  in  your  group. 
Don't  give  up  the  first  time  you  do  some- 
thing wrong.  After  all.  these  workers  were 
rookies  too  once,  but  they  had  to  survive 
it  because  they  had  to  eat. 

It  would  be  a  good  Idea  to  record  your  ex- 
periences by  day  or  week,  a  few  notes  In  the 
evening  about  relevant  events  during  the 
day  will  be  Invaluable  for  other  people  par- 
ticipating in  the  work-in  this  summer,  for 
those  in  next  summer's  program  and  for  peo- 
ple to  whom  we  publicize  our  work.  You'd  be 
surprised  how  much  Important  information 
you  forget:  don't  trust  to  your  chances  of 
remembering  anecdotes. 

Come  in  to  vrork  on  time.  That's  the  thing 
that  may  keep  you  in  the  Job  above  all  else. 
Lateness  is  the  first  cause  of  l>elng  fired  in 
the  trial  period.  Don't  start  in  with  broad- 
sides against  the  union  leadership,  even   If 
workers  initiate  the  sellout  talk.  Listen,  ask 
questions,  ask  If  anything  was  ever  done  to 
overcome  It.  suggest  types  of  fights  around 
grievances,    immediate    things,    if    you    can 
figure   some   out.   But  don't   feel   compelled 
( In  your  three-month  sojourn )  to  give  leader- 
ship en  any  and  all  questions.  One  important 
result  of  your  Job  may  Just  be  an  apprecia- 
tion of  what  workers  are  up  against  in  the 
fight  Bgalnst  the  boss,  the  government,  and  a 
sellout  leadership.   And   knowledge  of  what 
the  in-plant  grievances  are  will  help  if  there 
is   to   be    follow-up   along   lines   of   worker- 
student  alliance  activity  when  you  get  back 
to  school.  You  will  be  able  to  relate  leaflets, 
etc    to  the  actual  problems  inside  the  gates. 
Lastly,  remember  when  you  start  talking 
about  the  war  (and  about  how  students  are 
seriously  opposed  to  the  war  for  good  reasons, 
not    simply   engaged    In    "beatnik    pranks") 
many  workers  who  feel  the  same  way  keep 
silent  while  those  who  support  the  war  are 
many  times  the  most  outspoken.  Don't  get 
Into  knock-down,  drag-out  argtiments  with 
the  latter,  but  rather  talk  Individually  first 
to  the  ones  you're  making  friends  with.  Don't 
get  into  the  habit  of  making  it  appear  that 
It's  you  against  the  workers.  Know  the  facts 
about  the  war  not  Just  the  polemics.  Facts 
make  a  deep  Impression  on  workers.  If  you 
get    Involved    In    discussions    with    workers 
whose  sons  are  in  Vietnam  and  want  to  "sup- 
port  them    by    going    all    out",    be    careful. 
That's  an  emotional  area  in  which  it  may  be 
very  hard  to  convince  such  a  father  that  your 
line  on  supporting  his  son  Is  correct.  Start  by 
understanding  his  position  of  having  been 
brainwashed  all  these  years  and  seeing  his 
son  In  daily  danger  of  "being  killed  by  the 
other  side".  In  learning  how  to  put  forth  an 
Intelligent  approach  In  such  situations,  you 
will  really  be  learning  how  to  talk  to  people 
who  are  not  simply  on  your  side  or  sympa- 
thetic. 

After  being  there  about  a  month,  try  to 
pick  out  a  few  workers  who  might  be  more 
advanced  than  the  rest,  concentrating  more 
on  Individual  discussion,  with  the  hope  ol 
keeping  them  as  friends  or  contacts  after 
you  leave  the  place.  Talk  about  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  students  offering  the  workers  as- 
sistance in  any  struggles  coming  up  in  the 
future,  on  picket  lines,  demonstrations,  even 
doing  research  for  them.  Don't  necessarily 
start  asking  about  union  meetings.  Many 
limes  they  are  suspended  In  the  summer.  If 
not.  most  workers  don't  attend  and  you're 
not  going  to  build  up  any  acUve  attitude 
caucus  movement  In  that  direction  in  three 
months  (most  of  which  is  spent  on  trial 
period  and  during  which  you  may  not  even 
be  In  the  union ) .  If.  of  course,  there's  some- 
thing special  going  on  and  lots  of  workers 
appear  headed  toward  a  union  meeting,  you 
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can  go  with  ttiem,  but  more  to  listen  and 
learn  than  to  oi^ate. 

Not  everything  can  be  put  down  here  about 
what  youll  faie.  Keep  in  oonatant  contact 
with  your  groiip  and  dlscuM  all  problema 
with  them.  If  tooaslble.  try  to  have  at  least 
two  students  J  possibly  more)  get  Jobs  In 
the  same  plant  bo  they  can  compare  notes  ex- 
change experiences,  criticize  each  other's 
mistakes,    and  I  (probably   most   Important) 
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continued  service  as  Council  member  and  as 
Consultant  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior have  contributed  greatly  to  the  poUcles 
and  programs  of  the  Department  ot  the 
Interior. 


April  2Jf,  1969 


make  it  posslblf 
place  than  tha ; 


to  get  a  broader  view  of  the 
— r  which  comes  from  working 
In  Just  one  denartment.  However,  if  you  do 
team  up,  don't  aang  around  together.  It  will 
be  a  constant  tiimptatlon  to  talk  to,  eat  and 
rro„«i   „«»i.   .uj  oQg  person   In  your  work- 

easier  to  communicate  with. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  you  should  Ignore 
each  other's  existence  on  the  Job.  Just  that 
your  primary  aim  will  be  to  work  and  com- 
municate with  the  permanent  workers  In  the 


plant. 

V. 

In  Manhattan 


COORDINATORS 

Roger  Taus.  662-9187.  Co- 
lumbia: Dave  Veltzman,  447-2446,  N  T  U  • 
Rick  Rhoads.  36^-2562,  City  College. 

In    the    Broni:    Chuck    Dugan,    631-3459 
PordhfMn. 

In  Bpooklyn:  ]  ra  Perlson.  683-4531,  Brook- 
lyn College. 

In  Queens.   Parnando  Quljano.  HI  6-8572 
Queens  College. 

In  Newark.  N.   :  Joy  Schulman,  (201)926- 
3926,  Rutgers-ln- Newark. 

In  Princeton.    )i.J.:   Macklln  Smith.   (609) 
924-9644,  Prlncet  an  Univ. 

The  Work-in  Deeds  money.  Please  make 
checks  payable  to  the  'SDS  Work-in.  Send 
contributions  and  Inquiries  to:  New  York 
Regional  SDS  Wdrk-In.  50  East  Uth  Street 
New  York  City.  1C003. 


CONSER1  rATION  AWARDS 
'Mr.  SAYLOX  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  R^ord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matte*.) 

Mr.  SAYLORJ  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sincere  pleasure*  that  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  Colleagues  notice  of  the 
nrst  "Conservation  Service  Awards" 
made  under  thifc  administration  by  the 
Secretary  of  thi  Interior.  On  April  21 
the  Department  chose  to  honor  three  of 
the  most  outstariding  conservationists  in 
the  land;  Mr.  Hank  E.  Masland,  Jr.,  of 
Ralph  W.  Chaney,  of 
f  California  at  Berke- 
•old  P.  Fabian,  of  Salt 


In  making  the  award  to  Dr.  Chaney 
the  Secretary  said : 

You   have   earned   worldwide  renown   for 
your  contributions  to  knowledge  recorded  In 
numerous  scholarly  publications.  In  the  field 
of  paleobotany.  This  body  of  knowledge   to- 
gether with   your  wise  counsel,  has   greatly 
enhanced   the   preservation   and   Interpreta- 
tion of  geological  and  paleontologlcal  values 
in  the  national  parks,  and  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  botanical  resources  gen- 
erally. Largely  through  your  efforts  the  relict 
Metasequola  of  China  was  made  known,  and 
its    perpetuation    as    a   species    insured     As 
member  and  Council  member  of  long  stand- 
ing of  the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks 
Historic    Sites.    Buildings   and   Monuments' 
you  have  demonstrated  a  dedication  to  pub- 
lic service  and  to  the  cause  of  conservation 
that  Is  In  the  highest  tradition.  As  a  member 
Of  this  Board,  through  your  active  and  ef- 
fective participation  In  the  work  of  the  Save- 
the-Redwoods  League,  and  as  a  citizen    you 
have  contributed  most  substantially  to  the 
preservation  of  magnificent  Coast  Redwood 
^oyes.  and  to  the  establishment  of  Redwood 
National  Park.  ^^ 

And  in  awarding  the  Nation's  highest 
conservation  award  to  Mr.  Fabian  Secre- 
tary Hickel  commented: 

Your  contributions  to  the  conservation 
movement  span  a  50  year  period.  Your  per- 
sonal endeavors  and  support  have  had  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  influential  conservation 
groiips  and  movements  which  led  to  estab- 
lishing two  great  National  Park&-Grand 
Teton  and  Canyonlands.  The  several  conser- 
vation awards,  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  you  in  the  past,  stand  as  testimonials 
to  the  many  contributions  you  have  made 
toward  preserving  our  natural  resources  Your 
present  work  with  the  Yellowstone-Grand 
Teton  Master  Plan  Team  indicates  that  your 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  preservation  and  en- 
joyment of  our  natural  areas  wlU  carry  into 
the  future.  ^ 


Carlisle.  Pa.;  D 
the  University 
ley:  and  Mr.  H; 
Lake  City,  Utah 

The  caliber  of]  the  men  to  whom  the 
awards  were  gi^fen  is  an  indication  of 
their  commitmei^t  and  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  conservation.  Each  recipient  is 
most  deserving  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's highest  c(inservation  award. 

There  is  a  doiible  pleasure  for  me  in 
notmg  these  awards  for  I  have  been 
privileged  to  hate  known  and  worked 
closely  with  the  recipients  over  many 
years,  and  during  times  of  great  national 
controversy  on  ccnservation  matters 

in  presenting  the  award  to  Mr,  Mas- 
land.  Secretary  ^Ickel  noted: 

Your  dedication  lefforts  in  behalf  of  the 
welfare  of  mankind  and  of  the  wise  manage- 
mem  of  the  natural  resources  upon  which 
he  U  dependent  hiive  been  productive  and 
substantial,  both  lil  the  national  and  Inter- 
national fields.  YoJr  advice  and  counsel  L 
a  member  of  the  A^isory  Board  on  National 
Parks.  Historic  Slti.  Buildings  and  Monu- 
ments.  your  effectivte  leadership  during  two 
terms  a.  rv,«.™<.„   of  the  BoMd.  knd  yo^ 


—  "',     jvwA      CliCVLI' 

terms  as  Chairman 


The  remarks  of  Secretary  Hickel  tell 
only  a  part  of  the  story,  but  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  to  know  the  background 
of  the  recipients  as  seen  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  In  each  case,  the  Director 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Parks 
and  Marine  Resources,  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interior  Incentive 
Awards  Committee,  fully  describing  the 
contributions  of  these  men  to  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  I  have 
appended  to  my  remarks  the  letters  to 
show  m  bold  detail  why  these  eminent 
men  were  honored  by  the  Department  of 
the  Intenor: 

Conservation  Service  Award,  Prank  E. 

Masland,  Jr. 

(By  Director.  National  Park  Service) 

it?,''™*^^^  °^  ^^  National  Park  Service, 
It  Is  my  pleasure  to  nominate  the  very  dis- 
tinguished citizen  and  outstanding  consel- 
vatlonlst.  Prank  E.  Masland,  Jr.  of  CarlWe 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  Department  of  the  in-' 
terlors  Conservation  Service  Award 

Mr.  Masland's  commitment  to  conserva- 
tion began  long  before  his  association  with 
t^r^-^^^^f"*  °^  ^^^  Interior.  Prom  the 
i^iQ,/  8«^"ated  from  Dickinson  College 

ri«nl       h''*'*"  ^^  '*^^'"  ^'^^^e  Vice  Presl! 
dent  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
he  gained  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  naUona 


parks  and  their  problems  through  prlvat. 
travel.  Mr.  Masland  has  maintained  a  deeo 
interest  in  and  has  made  a  concerted  studv 
of  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
Navajo  Indiana  of  the  Southwest.  He  has  lee 
tared  extensively  on  both  national  parks  and 
Indians  before  conservation  and  outdoor 
groups,  using  movies  of  a  professional  qualltv 
which  he  himself  produced.  W"»"iy 

Mr.  Masland  explored  the  Colorado  River 
by  boat  in  1948,  1949,  1954,  and  1956  His 
travels,  explorations  and  studies  have  given 
him  a  personal  familiarity  with  conservation 
issues  that  render  his  counsel  invaluable 

In  1956  Mr.  Masland  was  appointed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  BulIdlnM 
and  Monuments,  and  served  with  distinction 
as   Chairman   in   1960   and    1961. 

While  Mr.  Masland  served  on  the  Board 
Cape  Cod  became  a  reality.  Point  Reyes  was 
on  the  threshold,  and  a  very  subsUntlal 
number  of  other  proposals  advanced  toward 
ultimate  approval.  Mr.  Masland's  personal 
contribution  to  the  Canyonlands  cause  to 
the  Everglades  environmental  problems  and 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  preservation  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Ooblins  and  Monument 
Valley  were  especially  noteworthy. 

Upon  termination  of  Mr.  Masland's  ap- 
pointment on  the  Advisory  Board  he  was 
invited  to  become  a  Consultant  to  the  De- 
partment. 

In  I960,  following  an  address  before  the 
Atlantic  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club  in  New 
York  City,  Mr.  Masland  was  invited  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Parks  Association.  He  served 
as  Trustee  of  this  Association  for  3  years 
and  as  Vice  President  for  a  year.  He  Is  held 
in  high  esteem  by  other  conservation  orea- 
nizatlons. 

Mr.  Masland's  advice  and  counsel  to  the 
Service  and  to  the  Secretary  ranged  over  a 
wide  variety  of  conservation,  resources  man- 
agement,  interpretative  and  park  planning 

issues* 

In  1963  after  a  tour  of  East  Africa,  Mr 
Masland  reported  on  the  problems,  the  po- 
tential development  of  Tanganyika  national 
parks,  and  on  the  inter-relationshlp  of  tour- 
Ism  and  wildlife  conservation.  His  thought- 
ful suggestions  about  the  Masai  people  the 
cattle  industry,  and  development  and  edu- 
cational programs  stimulated  Involvement 
by  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund,  and  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  Poundations. 

In  1965  he  served  on  a  Task  Porce  on 
Leisure  at  Princeton  University  and  a  Task 
Porce  on  Relationships  of  People  to  Re- 
sources. The  recommendations  made  by  the 
group  were  responsible  and  incisive. 

In  1966  Mr.  Masland.  In  hU  official  capacity 
as   an   observer   without   remuneration    at- 
tended the  General  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national  Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature 
and  Natural  Resources  at  Lucerne.  Switzer- 
land. On  this  same  trip  he  visited  Jordan 
to  "devise  an  overall  Interpretive  plan"  and 
a   "detailed    Interpretive    plan    for    a    single 
park"  to  encourage  the  management  of  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  in  that  coun- 
try. During  this  same  tour  he  Journeyed  up 
the  Nile  to  Abu  Slmbel  and  to  the  Red  City 
of  Rlelra.  Mr.  Masland's  suggestions  to  the 
responsible   government   officials   in   Jordan 
and    the    U.S.    A.I.D.    Mission    in    Amman 
influenced  the  assignment  of  a  team  of  park 
p  anners  to  Jordan  which  produced  detailed 
plane  for  three  major  historical  areas  in  that 
country. 

Also  in  1966.  Mr.  Masland  called  on  his 
Imperial  Majesty  Halle  Selassie  I.  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior's  personal  emmlssary,  and  Initiated 
discussions  concerning  the  preservation  of 
Ethiopia's  natural  beauty,  historical  herit- 
age, and  wildlife.  Mr.  Masland  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  smaU  team  which  subsequently 
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was  assigned  to  visit  Ethiopia,  and  to  make 
further  recommendations  on  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  Masland  has  provided  similar  advice 
and  counsel  with  respect  to  Hawaii,  Japan. 
Burma,  Thailand,  India,  and  Nepal 

Mr.  Masland's  observations  on  African 
wildlife,  endangered  species  and  Illegal  Im- 
portation of  hides  led  to  recommendations 
for  legislation  to  prohibit  Importation  of  any 
wild  animal,  its  hide,  or  other  parts,  without 
an  official  export  permit  Issued  by  the  coun- 
try of  origin.  He  thus  pioneered  the  existing 
movement  to  establish  such  international 
controls. 

Mr.  Masland's  explorations  and  observa- 
tions In  the  Florida  Everglades  extend  over 
many  years.  In  1967  he  Investigated  the  po- 
tential for  developing  canoe  trips  in  the 
Florida  Bay.  Cape  Sable,  and  Gulf  Coast  areas 
of  the  park  and  for  routes  for  motor  propelled 
boats  in  areas  adjacent  to  the  major  water 
routes.  These  will  offer  opportunities  for 
primitive  waterway  experiences  unequaled  In 
the  country.  He  also  made  recommendations 
on  campground  criteria,  the  location  of  pa- 
trol stations,  on  the  types  of  control  required, 
and  on  administrative  philosophy  concerning 
the  safety  of  visitors  and  the  preservation  of 
resources. 

Mr.  Masland's  interest  and  contacts  in  Af- 
rica Influenced  the  establishment  of  a  college 
of  African  Wildlife  Management  at  Mweka, 
Tanzania.  A  staff  member  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  another  from  the  B.S.F.  &  W. 
are  teaching  courses  at  this  institution  rang- 
ing from  Interpretive  techniques  and  mu- 
seum technology  to  range  management  and 
botany.  Training  safaris  for  the  African  stu- 
dents are  conducted,  which  prepare  them  for 
national  park  and  wildlife  management  work 
In  Africa.  Much  goodwill  and  cooperation 
with  other  countries  have  been  brought  about 
through  the  personal  efforts  and  expense  of 
Mr.  Masland  on  behalf  of  the  Service  and  the 
Department. 

In  August  of  1968,  Mr.  Masland  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  nine-member  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  International  Conservation  Affairs 
of  the  National  Park  Service  whose  purpose 
Is  to  advise  on  International  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  His  contributions  on  this 
committee  have  been  most  helpful. 

Mr.  Masland  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  Wesley  Theological  Seminary 
and  has  honorary  degrees — Doctor  of  Hu- 
manities. Lycoming  College,  1957,  and  Doc- 
tor of  Laws.  Lebanon  Valley  College,  1959. 
In  church  affairs,  he  Is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Com- 
mittee for  Overseas  Relief  (Refugees  Work), 
and,  m  1958,  was  a  Delegate  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  convened  In  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  to  consider  world  refugee  prob- 
lems. Likewise,  in  1960.  he  attended  refugee 
work  sessions  in  Korea.  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan,  and.  In  1963.  In  South  America.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia;  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  Council  of  Con- 
servation, and  a  Trustee  for  Conservation. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  Explorers  Club,  Camp 
Fire  Club,  Colorado  HJver  Canyoneers,  Utah 
State  Historical  Society,  British  Ocean  Cruis- 
ing Club,  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  Ari- 
zona Sonora  Desert  Museum,  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club,  and  the  Sierra  Club.  He  Is 
a  Fellow  of  the  American  Geographic  Society. 

His  efforts  both  personally  and  offlclaUy 
over  a  span  of  more  than  50  years  have  had 
a  lasting  effect  In  preserving  such  areas  as 
Canyonlands  for  future  generations,  and  the 
goodwill  generated  on  his  several  visits  and 
conferences  with  Government  officials  of 
other  lands  has  indeed  furthered  the  cause 
of  conservation  throughout  the  world. 

In  recognition  of  the  numerous  and  ex- 
traordinary contributions  to  the  conserva- 
tion and  preservation  movement  in  this 
country   and   In   other   lands.  Mr.   Prank   E. 


Masland,  Jr.,  is  considered  to  be  eminently 
qualified  to  receive  the  Department  of  tha 
Interior's  Conservation  Service  Award  and 
most  worthy  of  the  high  honor  It  represents. 

Conservation  Service  Award,  Ralph  W. 

Chanet 

(By  Director,  National  Park  Service) 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Park  Service,  It 
Is  my  pleasure  to  nominate  the  renowned 
paleontologist  and  botanist.  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Chaney  of  the  University  of  California.  Berk- 
eley. California,  to  receive  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Conservation  Service  Award. 

Dr.  Chaney  served  as  Professor  of  Paleon- 
tology at  the  University  of  California  from 
1930  to  1957.  He  has  remained  there  as  Emer- 
itus Professor  of  Paleontology  since  1957  to 
the  present.  He  accepted  membership  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks.  Historic  Sites.  Buildings,  and 
Monuments  in  1943  and  served  until  1953. 
One  of  his  main  concerns  while  on  the  Board 
was  the  retention  of  Fossil  Cycad  National 
Monument  as  a  classic  area  of  valuable  fossil 
material,  under  the  protection  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Park  Service.  Since 
1953  Dr.  Chaney  as  a  Collaborator  without 
compensation  has  continued  to  offer  his  ad- 
vice and  counsel  on  paleontologlcal  matters 
In  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  E)epart- 
ment. 

Dr.  Chaney's  profession  has  taken  him  to 
many  parts  of  the  world.  He  Is  noted  for  the 
field  work  he  did  In  Cenozolc  paleobotany  In 
Western  America  since  1916.  and  in  Central 
America  during  the  1930's.  He  has  exerted  a 
profound  influence  on  present  scientific 
knowledge  about  the  natural  scene  in  Amer- 
ica and  Its  conservation.  Recognized  for  al- 
most a  half  century  as  one  of  the  world's 
eminent  paleobotanlsts.  we  are  Indebted  to 
him  for  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
logical antiquity  and  changing  patterns  of 
distribution  of  the  various  species  of 
SequolEis  and  other  forest  trees  of  the  world. 
His  Imprint  Is  present  In  all  publications  and 
Interpretive  programs  dealing  with  forest 
trees  In  areas  of  the  National  Park  System, 
Including  the  famed  Giant  Sequoias  and 
Coast  Redwoods. 

He  travelled  to  China  In  1948  to  see  the 
newly  discovered  Metasequola.  or  Dawn  Red- 
wood, in  Its  natural  setting  and  Insured  the 
perpetuation  of  this  extremely  rare  species 
by  collecting  seeds  and  subsequently  dis- 
tributing them  to  botanical  gardens  and  ar- 
boretums  throughout  the  world.  This  species 
was  thought  to  have  been  extinct  lor  many 
millions  of  years,  yet  through  Dr.  Chaney's 
persistence  It  was  rediscovered  and  his  efforts 
assured  Its  survival. 

Dr.  Chaney's  other  significant  contribu- 
tions are  legion.  We  owe  to  him  much  of  our 
knowledge  about  fossil  trees  and  plants.  In- 
cluding the  Sequoia,  In  Tertiary  rocks  of 
Yellowstone  and  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of 
Alaska.  He  provided  the  fossil  evidence  which 
has  helped  establish  the  geological  time  table 
for  the  evolution  of  the  Cascade  Range  in- 
cluding Crater  Lake,  Lassen  Peak,  and  Mount 
Rainier.  For  many  years,  the  National  Park 
Service  and  other  natural  resources  bureaus 
of  the  Government  have  beaten  a  path  to 
his  door  to  seek  information  and  counsel 
on  forest — tree  research  and  management 
programs. 

He  Is  and  has  been  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  America.  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Paleontology  Society  of  Japan, 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America, 
President  of  the  Paleontologlcal  Society  In 
1939,  and  Director  Counselor  of  the  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League,  serving  as  President  of  the 
League  In  1961. 

The  fame  of  Dr.  Chaney  as  a  paleobotanlst 
Is  matched  only  by  his  role  as  an  ardent  con- 
servationist. He  has  long  been  a  strong  sup- 


porter of  moves  to  save  the  Redwoods  and 
contributed  significantly  to  the  preservation 
of  Coast  Redwoods  areas  through  his  work 
with  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League,  and  in 
establishment  of  the  Redwood  National  Park. 
In  his  own  scientific  specialty,  as  weU  as  the 
conservation  movement  affecting  national 
parks  and  other  lands  set  aside  for  public 
enjovment  and  use.  Dr.  Chaney.  has  been  a 
pioneer  and  motivating  force  of  considerable 
Infiuence. 

In  recognition  of  Dr.  Chaney's  highly  note- 
worthy scientific  contributions  to  conserva- 
tion of  the  natural  environment  In  America 
and  other  lands,  he  Is  uniquely  qualified  to 
receive  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Con- 
servation Service  Award  and  most  worthy  of 
the  high  honor  It  bestows. 

Conservation  Service  Award.  Harold  P. 
Fabian 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Park  Service.  It 
Is  my  pleasure  to  nominate  the  very  dis- 
tinguished citizen  and  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing conservationists  of  the  country.  Harold  P. 
Fabian  of  Salt  l^ke  City,  Utah,  and  Jenny 
Lake.  Wyoming,  to  receive  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Conservation  Service  Award. 

Mr.  Fabian  first  became  interested  in  con- 
servation during  an  extended  visit  to  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  in  the  year  1900.  Sixty 
seven  years  later  he  was  appointed,  along 
with  other  distinguished  conservationists,  as 
a  member  of  the  Yellowstone-Grand  Teton 
Master  Plan  Team  to  look  to  the  future  of 
this  great  area. 

His  first  direct  contact  with  National  Park 
Service  activities  was  in  1926  when,  through 
the  office  of  Horace  M.  Albright,  then  Super- 
intendent of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  his 
law  firm  was  engaged  to  represent  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller.  Jr..  in  the  Grand  Teton  Proj- 
ect. Ultimately,  he  became  Executive  Vice 
President  of   Jackson   Hole   Preserve.   Inc. 

From  1946  to  1952  he  was  Treasurer  and 
Trustee  of  the  Jackson  Hole  Wildlife  Park. 

Since  1955  and  his  retirement  from  active 
law  practice.  Mr.  Fabian  has  devoted  his 
time,  wide  experience,  and  boundless  ener- 
gies to  the  field  of  conservation. 

In  1949,  along  with  Mrs.  Fabian,  he  was 
instrumental  In  rehabilitation  of  the  historic 
Menor's  Ferry  complex  in  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pony 
Express  Centennial  Committee  in  1957-58 
and  on  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Com- 
mission. He  Is  a  Trustee  of  the  Utah  Heritage 
Foundation  and  a  member  of  the  South  Pass 
Historical  Commission. 

In  1957  he  was  appointed  by  Utah  Gover- 
nor Clyde  to  organize  and  set  in  motion 
the  State  Park  and  Recreation  Commission. 
He  was  Chairman  for  nearly  eight  years  and 
was  reappointed  in  1965  by  Governor  Ramp- 
ton  for  an  additional  four  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission. 

Through  his  personal  efforts,  such  historic 
landmarks  as  The  Pony  Express  Station  In 
Fairfield.  Utah,  the  winter  home  of  pioneer 
leader.  Brlgham  Young,  at  St.  George,  and 
several  other  historical  sites  have  been  re- 
stored and  are  now  operated  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Utah  State  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Commission. 

At  the  request  of  President  David  O.  Mc- 
Kay, the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  Mr.  Fabian  .  .  .  not  a  Mormon  .  .  . 
made  an  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  restoration  of  the  area  of  one  of  the 
early  settlements  of  the  Mormons  in  Nauvoo, 
Illinois.  He  Is  now  Vice  President  and  Trus- 
tee of  the  Nauvoo  Restoration,  Inc.,  and  the 
motivating  factor  In  the  entire  project  He 
obtained  the  concurrence  of  President  McKay 
that  the  work  done  at  Nauvoo  would  not  be 
solely  slanted  toward  religion,  but  would  be 
a  part  of  the  hUtorlc  westward  expansion 
movement. 

In  1968  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ap- 
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pointed  him  to  i>iembershlp  on  the  Advisory 
Board  for  Natlpnal  Parks.  He  was  Vice 
Chairman  for  th^ee  years  and  Chairman  the 
last  two  years  o^  his  term,  which  ended  In 
1964.  Canyonlan48  National  Park  was  estab- 
lished during  his  term  of  ofHce. 

Following  hlsl  service  on  the  Advisory 
Board,  he  contlhued  as  a  consultant  and 
participated  In  iftie  Master  Plan  studies  for 
Great  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park  These 
studies  helped  td  guide  the  Service  In  solu- 
tions to  some  y*ry  critical  problems  relat- 
ing to  wlldernesi  recommendations. 

In  1964  the  Aiierlcan  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  of  New  York  awarded 
Mr.  Pablan  the  v*y  coveted  Cornelius  Amory 
Pugsley  Gold  Medal  for  his  work  In  national 
conservation  He  has  also  received  special 
awards  from  the  Utah  Historical  Society  as 
well  as  the  Portstry  Conservation  Award 
In  May  1965  he  w4s  Invited  by  I>re8ldent  Ken- 
delegate  the  White  House 
»rvatlon. 

of  his  contributions  in 
nor  Rampton  of  Utah  pro- 
1967.  as  Harold  P  Pablan 
Appreciation  Day  In  Utah.  He  was  presented 
with  a  citation.  Expressing  appreciation  for 
ms  conBCTvatlon  efforts. 

-His  efforts  on  lihalf  of  conservation  have 
spanned  a  half  ceiitury  and  now  in  hU  young 
eighties  he  contliiues  his  contribution  as  a 
member  of  the  pTellowstone-Grand  Teton 
Master  Plan  Team] 

In  recognition  if  the  many  contributions 
he  has  made  for  tjie  conservation  movement 
In  this  country,  ifcrold  P.  Pablan  is  consid- 
ered to  be  eminently  qualified  to  receive  the 
Department  of  trie  Interior's  Conservation 
Service  Award  and  worthy  of  the  high  honor 
It  represents 
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This  Startling  conclusion  was  based  on 
the  supposition  that  world  wheat  prices 
were  higher  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case,  and  therefore  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  was  Improved. 

Actually,  the  United  States  is  experi- 
encing the  worst  wheat  export  year  in 
a  decade.  Because  of  the  treaty,  we  have 
been  foreclosed  from  many  deals  Ob- 
viously, prices  paid  are  items  of  rela- 
tively small  importance  either  to  our 
farmers  or  payments  balance  when  the 
parties  to  the  sales  are  both  foreign. 

Ironically,  the  same  day  that  the  State 
Department  letter  applauding  the  Inter- 
national Grains  Arrangements  arrived, 
a  letter  with  a  far  different  tone  and 
content  arrived  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Hardin. 

In  his  letter.  Secretary  Hardin  plain- 
ly acknowledged  the  difficulties  which 
have  developed  under  the  treaty  and  still 
exist.  He  came  to  no  such  conclusion  as 
did  the  State  Department  that  the  trea- 
ty was  to  our  advantage. 

In  fact,  he  closed  his  letter  by  stating 
that — 


April  2Jt,  1969 


April  24,  1969 
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We  may  have  to  press  for  such  structural 
modifications  of  it  (the  treaty)  as  will  more 
effectively  serve  the  Interests  of  the  U.S. 
wheat  producers. 


U.S.  DESK  iIeEDED  IN  STATE 
DEPARTMENT 
'Mr.  PINDLETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  exUend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RecJdrd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  l( 

Mr.  PINDLEY;  Mr.  Speaker,  a  US 
desk  is  desperately  needed  in  the  US 
State  DepaitmenI  in  order  to  protect  the 
interests  of  American  farmers. 

The  State  Department  so  far  is  wag- 
ing a  winning  batt;le  with  the  Agriculture 
Department,  to  the  distinct  disadvantage 
of  wheat  farmersjand  now  is  considering 
plans  which  will  Jiurt  soybean  farmers 
The  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
Economic  Affairs]  is  obviously  stacked 
with  many  peopl^  who  have  scant  un- 
derstanding of  tht  problems  our  farmers 
are  encountering  in  world  markets 
Either  that,  or  they  feel  called  upon  to 
subordinate  the  interest  of  our  farmers 
to  that  of  foreign!  competitors. 

In  any  event,  these  top  policymakers 
are  now  locked  iii  a  struggle  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Depai-tment  of  Agriculture 
over  the  future  of  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement,  a  wheat  treaty 
which  has  hurt  u[s.  markets,  and  have 
under  consideratijDn  Common  Market 
trade  compromiseJB  which  would  sub- 
stantially destroy  our  soybean  markets 
m  Western  Europ< . 
_'^e  Internationil  Grains  Treaty  is  a 
of  State  Department 
U.S.  farmer. 
,    ,       '  -   T  letter  arrived  at  my 

desk  from  an  offical  writing  to  me  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  asserting  that  the 
^"tejnational  Grains  Arrangement  "has 
on  balanc^,  to  our  advantage." 


\ 


dramatic  example 
indifference  to  the 
Just  yesterday 


worked. 


A  further  example  of  State  Depart- 
ment indifference  to  the  problems  of 
American  farmers,  and  also  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  marketplace  factors,  has 
come  to  my  attention. 

The  Common  Market  has  under  con- 
sideration an  internal  tax  which  would 
effectively  end  our  soybean  market  there 
Last  year,  sales  topped  $500  million. 

When  I  was  in  Bonn,  Germany,  early 
in  February,  I  talked  with  German 
Finance  Minister  Franz  Josef  Strauss 
and  received  from  him  a  pledge  that 
he  would  oppose  this  tax.  As  finance 
minister  of  the  largest  trading  member 
of  the  Common  Market,  his  voice  could 
be  very  influential. 

Unfortunately,    I    have    just   learned 
that  the  policymakers  in  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Affairs  in  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment, the  same  people  who  were  the 
architects  of  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement  in  the  last  administration 
and  remain  in  positions  of  influence,  look 
with  favor  on  two  compromises,  either  of 
which  would  severely  injure  soybean  in- 
terests in  the  United  States.  These  are 
the  same  people  who  are  exponents  of 
another  effort  to  rig  world  markets,  er- 
roneously called  the  Voluntary  Textiles 
Agreement.  The  political  forces  behind 
an  extension  of  the  textiles  deal,  which 
really  is  not  voluntary  at  all,  may  be 
brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  a  compro- 
mise which  scuttles  the  soybean  farmer's 
markets  in  Europe. 

Here  is  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  of  April  1,  re- 
garding the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement, and  the  comments  on  it 
made  to  me  by  Secretary  Rogers'  assist- 
ant. Mr.  Macomber,  on  April  21,  and  by 
Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  Hardin 
on  April  22,  also  the  text  of  a  telegram  I 
dispatched  April  22  to  Mr.  Clarence 
Palmby,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, who  is  in  Europe  on  trade  talks: 


„      „  Apbh,  1.1969. 

Hon.  WnXlAM  P.  ROOEKS, 

Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deau  SEcarrART  Rocers:  Since  we  began 
the  International  Grains  Arrangements  last 
July  1,  the  U.S.  Is  having  Its  poorest  wheat 
export  year  In  the  past  decade.  At  the  same 
lime  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
projecting  Increased  wheat  exports  over  last 
year  for  Australia,  Prance,  and  Canada.  It's 
understandable  why  these  countries  want 
the  treaty  preserved. 

In  studying  the  testimony  given  both  in 
support  and  opposition  to  the  Senate  ratlfl. 
cation  of  this  grain  treaty  last  spring,  and  re- 
cently the  expert  analysis  of  the  workings  of 
the  treaty  printed  In  March  20  Congressional 
Record,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  arrangement  Is  structured  and  geared  to 
the  consistent  disadvantage  of  the  U.S.  in 
world  wheat  trade.  The  minimum  prices  for 
most  U.S.  wheat  are  set  so  high  that  for  the 
first   time   In  our  history,  an  export  tax  Is 
levied  on  wheat  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
treaty.     This     export     tax— euphemistically 
called    an    Inverse    subsidy— has    been    most 
heavy  on  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  which  Is 
commonly  produced  in  my  state  of  Illinois 
and  the  export  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  this 
year  is  running  less  than  one-third  the  level 
for  the  same  eight  month  period  last  year 
The  basing  point  for  applying  minimum 
prices  under  the  treaty  was  set  at  our  US 
gulf  ports  from  which  we  export  most  of  our 
wheat.  This  has  turned  out  to  be  a  particu- 
larly crippling  handicap  for  our  exports.  This 
Is  so  because  other  exporting  countries  enjoy 
all  the  greater  competitive  flexibilities  that 
accompany  the  ocean  freight  calculations  in 
reference  to  a  basing  point  that  is  distant 
from  their  port  of  export.  Also,  the  relation- 
ships between  minimum  prices  on  wheat  from 
different  origins,  spelled  out  in  the  IDA.  give 
additional    advantage    to    French,    Swedish, 
Greek,  and  Spanish  wheats  by  special  treat- 
ment;    and    to    Australian    and    Argentine 
wheats  by  incomplete  quality  description. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union,  Romania,  and 
Bulgaria  did  not  sign  the  treaty.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  mounting  evidence  that  the  high 
minimum  prices  specified  In  the  treaty  are 
stimulating  wheat  production  in  these  coun- 
tries as  well  as  all  over  the  world.  But,  be- 
cause they  do  not  belong  they  are  consist- 
ently undercutting  us,  particularly  through- 
out Western  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
area. 

Because  the  IGA  Is  proving  itself  In  almost 
every  conceivable  way  to  be  prejudicial  to  U.S. 
wheat  exports.  I  respectfully  request  your  de- 
partment to  initiate  immediately  those  steps 
provided  for  In  Article  21  of  the  Wheat  Trade 
Convention  of  the  treaty  that  would  get  us 
out  of  this  agreement  by  the  end  of  this 
current  crop  year.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
marketing  year  1967-68.  during  which  no  In- 
ternational agreement  on  wheat  existed.  US 
farmers  enjoyed  their  third  best  export  year 
In  history. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pacti,  Findlet. 
Representative  in  Congress. 


Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  21.  1969. 
Hon.  Paitl  Pindley, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Congressman  Findlet:  The  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  April 
1  requesting  the  Department  to  take  steps 
under  Article  21  of  the  Wheat  Trade  Con- 
vention to  get  the  United  States  out  of  the 
International   Grains  Arrangement. 

Article  21  of  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
provides  for  the  possibility  of  withdrawal 
from  this  treaty  in  the  event  that  United 


States  interests  have  suffered  serious  preju- 
dice by  actions  of  other  members  and  the 
United  States  was  unable  to  obtain  relief 
under  the  procedures  provided  in  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  Department  of  State  shares  your  con- 
cern about  the  current  level  of  wheat  ex- 
ports and  It  Is  our  Intention  to  ensure  that 
the  United  States  retains  a  fair  share  of  the 
world  conunercial  market  under  the  Ar- 
rangement. The  sales  record,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  bear  out  your  assessment  that 
the  Convention  Is  operating  to  the  consistent 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States  in  world 
wheat  trade. 

While  it  Is  true  that  our  wheat  exports 
are  down  this  year  from  the  high  volume  of 
the  past  few  years,  this  decline  reflects  the 
tum-around  in  the  supply/demand  situation 
rather  than  the  operations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Grains  Arrangement.  The  most  im- 
portant factor  in  this  situation  Is  the  recov- 
ery of  grain  production  In  the  USSR,  record 
harvests  in  India  and  Pakistan  and  larger 
crops  In  Western  Europe  and  other  import- 
ing countries.  The  resulting  decline  in  im- 
port demand  has  affected  all  major  wheat 
exporting  countries.  The  proportionate  share 
of  the  United  States  In  total  commercial 
sales  has  remained  at  about  the  average 
reached  during  the  past  few  years  (the  high- 
est In  recent  decades),  despite  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  dock  strike  and  the  sprouted 
wheat  problem  v«rlth  Japan.  It  would  appear, 
tiierefore,  that  overall,  the  United  States 
has  been  able  to  remain  competitive  in  the 
world  wheat  market. 

As  you  point  out,  problems  have  arisen  in 
the  operations  of  the  Arrangement  which 
may  adversely  affect  our  exports  of  certain 
types  of  wheat  and  our  position  in  certain 
markets.  Some  of  the  other  exporting  coun- 
tries have  encountered  similar  dlfllcultles. 
The  Department  of  State  and  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  are  working  closely  with 
other  exporting  countries  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  functioning  of  the  Arrange- 
ment. We  are  also  mindful  of  the  desirability 
of  Including  wheat  exporting  countries  which 
are  not  yet  members  of  the  IGA  In  the  Ar- 
rangement. 

The  Department  considers  that  despite  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  experienced,  the 
.'\rrangement  has  worked,  on  balance,  to  our 
.-.dvantage.  Although  various  technical  prob- 
lems have  Impeded  the  full  Implementation 
of  the  price  provisions,  the  Department  be- 
lieves that  the  arrangement  has  helped  to 
keep  prices  higher  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  This  has  helped  our  balance  of 
payments.  The  Food  Aid  Convention  has 
been  helpful  in  diverting  some  foreign  sup- 
plies from  commercial  markets,  thus  making 
room  for  US  commercial  sales,  and  generally, 
by  promoting  a  more  equitable  sharing  of 
responsibilities  for  non-commercial  disposals. 

The  major  wheat  exporting  countries  have 
recently  reviewed  the  world  wheat  situation 
and  they  recognized  that  further  steps  will 
have  to  be  taken  to  adjust  supplies  to  the 
reduced  demand.  It  Is  our  continuing  con- 
rern  to  ensure  that  the  burden  of  this  ad- 
lustment  should  be  shared  fairly  among  the 
major  exporting  countries.  We  are  encour- 
aged. In  this  connection,  by  Indications  of 
a  12  per  cent  reduction  in  wheat  acreage 
this  year  in  Canada  and  the  proposals  for 
delivery  quotas  which  would  substantially 
reduce  deliveries  to  the  Australian  Wheat 
Board. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  of  Canada  last  month 
agreed  "to  work  closely  together  with  other 
exporting  and  Importing  countries  to  find 
positive  solutions  to  the  current  problems  of 
the  world  wheat  market  vrtthin  the  frame- 
work of  the  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment." They  further  agreed  to  work  "to 
overcome  present  market  Instability  and  to 


strengthen  prices  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Arrangement."  This  Is  the 
basis  on  which  we  are  proceeding. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  matter 
and  hope  you  will  continue  to  call  on  us 
whenever  you  believe  we  might  be  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours, 
William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  April  22, 1969. 
Hon.  Paul  F*indlet. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Findlet  :  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  April  1  with  which  you  enclosed  a 
copy  of  your  letter  to  Secretary  Rogers  which 
urges  the  United  States  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  under  Article  21  of  the  Interna- 
tional Grains  Arrangement  to  withdraw  from 
that  Arrangement. 

We  fully  support  your  objective  to  keep 
United  States  wheat  competitively  priced  in 
the  world  markets  In  order  that  the  VS.  can 
retain  Its  fair  share  of  these  markets.  In 
recent  weeks  we  have  discussed  ways  and 
means  of  resolvlnp  some  of  the  knotty  pric- 
ing problems  in  the  Arrangement. 

On  April  2  we  called  a  meeting  of  U.S. 
producer,  farm  organization  and  trade  rep- 
resentatives in  the  hopes  of  developing  a 
U.S.  position  on  the  I.G.A.  acceptable  to  all 
parties  present.  The  producers  were  repre- 
sented by  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers.  Great  Plains  Wheat.  Inc..  and  the 
Western  Wheat  Associates.  They  were  uni- 
fied In  recommending  against  any  downward 
adjustment  In  the  minimum  prjce  scale  but 
requested  that  the  Department  take  such 
actions  It  deemed  necessary  under  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Arrangement  to  maintain  com- 
petitive export  prices  on  U.S.  wheats  In  order 
to  insure  that  U.S.  wheat  retains  its  fair 
share  of  the  world  wheat  trade. 

Representatives  of  the  four  major  farm 
organizations  were  present.  Three  of  them 
actively  endorsed  viewpoints  very  similar  tc 
those  expressed  by  the  producer  representa- 
tives, while  one  voiced  strong  opposition  tc 
continued  U.S.  participation  in  the  Arrange- 
ment. Representatives  of  the  grain  trade 
and  their  associations  urged  immediate  con- 
sideration to  reduction  of  the  minimum 
prices  and  a  concurrent  reappraisal  of  the 
price  differentials  for  the  wheats  listed  in 
the  scale.  All  persons  present  agreed  that 
U.S.  wheats  should  be  kept  competitively 
priced,  but  by  the  time  of  adjournment  no 
solid  consensus  was  reached  as  to  the  best 
means  to  accomplish  this  under  the  I.G  A. 

On  April  3  and  4  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Department  with  representatives  of  the 
other  major  exporting  countries  (Canada, 
Australia,  Argentina  and  the  European 
Economic  Community).  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  find  ways  to  strengthen  world 
wheat  prices  to  at  least  the  minimum  price 
level  prescribed  in  the  Arrangement.  Detailed 
discussions  covered  the  subjects  of  ocean 
freight,  the  basing  point  system  as  it  affects 
price  evaluations,  price  differentials  between 
wheats,  effects  of  wheat  traded  by  nonmem- 
ber  countries,  selling  procedures  and  trading 
practices.  Two  full  days  of  discussions  were 
held  and  agreement  was  reached  that  neces- 
sary adjustments  would  have  to  collectively 
and  Individually  be  made  if  the  Arrangement 
was  to  operate  effectively.  Because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  Issues,  no  agreement  was 
reached  at  this  meeting  on  specific  and  mean- 
ingful steps  which  could  or  would  be  taken 
by  representatives  of  the  countries  present 
to  implement  the  broadly  stated  objective, 
but  consultations  will  continue. 

As  you  know,  there  are  this  year  other 
contributing  factors  which  have  materially 
affected  our  wheat  exports.  India  and  Pak- 
istan    enjoyed     bumper     crops     last     year 


and  appear  to  be  headed  for  a  second  good 
season.  Exports  and  sales  to  these  two  coun- 
tries are  off  more  than  175  million  bushels 
from  last  year. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1968,  Japan  experi- 
enced some  quality  problems  with  U.S.  wheat 
which  was  occasioned  by  weather  damage  and 
she  was  out  of  our  market  for  over  two 
months.  The  dock  strike  at  East  and  Gulf 
ports  cut  off  wheat  exports  for  over  three 
months 

We  are  seriously  concerned  about  our  cur- 
rent level  of  wheat  exports  and  share  the 
view  which  you  hold  that  the  I.G.A.  should 
not  Impair  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  remain 
competitive  in  the  world  wheat  markets.  We 
are  also  concerned  by  what  we  believe  hcM 
recently  been  an  overstimulation  of  wheat 
acreage  in  some  other  exporting  countries 
and  believe  it  desirable  that  this  be  stabil- 
ized, and  In  some  Instances  cut  back.  In  this 
regard  Canada  expects  acreage  to  be  down 
for  the  1969  crop  and  Australia  is  consider- 
ing a  delivery  quota  system.  Our  ability  to 
make  I.G.A.  an  effective  instrument  of  world 
trade  in  this  period  when  world  supplies  sub- 
stantially exceed  world  demand  will  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost.  If  workable  solutions  are  not 
found  in  the  near  future  within  the  existing 
framework  of  the  I.G.A.,  we  may  have  to 
press  for  such  structural  modifications  of  It 
as  will  more  effectively  serve  the  Interests  of 
the  U.S.  wheat  producers. 
Sincerely, 

Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
Secretary  Agriculture. 

April  22,J1969. 
Hon.  Clarence  Palmby,  ^ 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy.  Paris  France: 
Stick  to  your  guns  with  no  compromise  or 
deals  on  Common  Market  soybean  tax  issue. 
Distressed  to  learn  that  compromised  posi- 
tions are  under  consideration  in  the  U.S. 
State  Department.  One  version  would  ac- 
quiesce In  the  tax  despite  its  cle.ir  violation 
of  GATT  rules  provided  Common  Market 
agrees  not  to  Increase  internal  feed  grain 
prices.  Such  deal  would  be  cruel  to  U.S.  soy- 
bean farmers.  Feed  grain  prices  already  so 
high  In  Common  Market  they  must  by  eco- 
nomic necessity  be  lowered.  Further  increase 
totally  obsurd.  Another  version  would  be  to 
acquiesce  In  oil  part  of  pro{)osed  tax  pro- 
vided meal  part  Is  dropped.  This  would  be 
almost  as  cruel  as  first  Fight  also  against 
trading  off  Interests  of  soybean  farmers  for 
so-called  voluntary  textile  deal. 

Paul  Fi.n-dley, 
Member  of  Congrrcs-s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Departments 
defense  of  thS  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement ignores  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  currently  enjoying  its 
worst  export  year  in  a  decade,  and  the 
further  fact  that  three  other  major 
wheat  traders,  the  Soviet  Union.  France, 
and  AustraUa  are  enjoying  substantial 
increases  in  exports. 

It  is  absolutely  misleading  for  the 
Staf«  Department  to  conclude,  as  it  does, 
that  our  export  decline  reflects  increased 
world  supplies.  Working  in  that  same 
supply  situation,  other  major  wheat  pro- 
ducers boosted  exports  while  ours  went 
down. 

Including  that  "the  arrangement  has 
worked,  on  balance,  to  our  advantage," 
the  State  Department  could  not  possibly 
have  meant  'our  farmers"  in  using  the 
word  "our."  Conceivably  the  setbacks 
our  farmers  sustained  under  the  treaty 
may  have  been  offset  by  gains  made  by 
hard  goods  or  other  U.S.  interests,  but  if 
such  occurred  they  are  not  itemized. 
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The  basic  factor  overlooked  by  State 
Department  policymakers  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  controlling  by  international 
sigreement  tht  price  of  a  commodity  un- 
less supply  control  can  also  be  estab- 
lished. The  dismal  experiences  the 
United  Statefe  has  encountered  over 
more  than  30 1  years  trying  to  control  its 
own  farm  suiiplies  should  show  the  fu- 
tility of  worl<^wide  price-supply  rigging 
deals.  I 


April  2A,  1969 


CATHEDRAL !oF  THE  PINES:  UNIQUE 
MONUMENJr   TO   AMERICAS   WAR 

DEAD  I 

I 

I  Mr.  CLEVteLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permissijon  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVEtAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  t^  have  in  my  district  the 
unique  Cathedt^l  of  the  Pines  in  Rindge. 
Since  the  timei  when  this  cathedral  was 
founded  by  Dn  Douglas  Sloan  in  mem- 
ory of  his  son,  Sanderson,  who  was  killed 
in  World  War  11,  the  concept  has  grown 
and  spread. 

It  now  embraces  all  faiths  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  all  Alnerican  dead  in  all  our 
wars.  It  is.  as  fir  as  I  can  determine,  the 
only  shrine  anjrwhere  containing  a  mon- 
ument— the  Memorial  Bell  Tower — de- 
voted solely  ta  the  memory  of  women 
who  were  the  fictims  of  war. 

The  mountai^top  Altar  of  the  Nations, 
made  up  of  stones  contributed  from 
every  State,  is  Another  unique  memorial. 
Rather  than]  expand  a  personal  de- 
scription of  thelcathedral.  I  will  refer  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  article  by  Carl 
C.  Craft,  the  Associated  Press  correspond- 
ent in  Concord.  | 

Mr.  Craft  ha^  done  a  masterful  job  in 
explaining  how^  the  cathedral  has  de- 
velop>ed.  When  ihey  have  read  it  I  think 
it  will  be  clear  ifhy  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Pines  has  draw|i  the  attention  and  per- 
sonal contributions  of  Presidents,  world 
leaders,  and  otner  persons,  both  promi- 
nent and  obscur^,  from  around  the  world. 

The  article  fallows: 
New   Hampshike  ^hrine   Memorial  to  Wab 
Dead 


(By 

Rindge.  N.H. — 1^ 
understanding  an^ 

Peace  found  by  j 
remote  pine  knol^ 
century. 

Brotherhood  sb^ 
faiths  In  a  cathedl 

Understanding 


;arl  C.  Craft) 

[ere's    peace,    brotherhood, 

consecration. 
ive  million  pilgrims  to  this 
during  nearly  a  quarter- 


•ed  through  prayer  by  49 
1  with  heaven  as  Its  roof. 
„  jhrough  development  of  a 
successful  ecumeiilcal  experiment  accom- 
plished with  the  donations  of  stones,  flags 
and  other  treasures  from  111   nations. 

Consecration  flrat  by  a  family  in  memory 
of  a  son  who  died  at  war  and  eventually  by 
a  nation — througa  Congress — In  dedication 
of  the  main  altar  I  as  a  memorial  to  all  of 
America's  war  dead. 

Here's  the  Cathddral  of  the  Pines,  visited 
annually  by  thousalnds  in  honor  of  the  spirit 
of  servicemen  who  pied  for  their  country. 

Mt.  Monadnock  i  is  Just  ahead — majestic 
3.166-foot  centerpiece  of  scenery  exposed  to 
view  from  this  kn^ll  by  the  1938  hurricane 
that  mysteriously  circled  and  spared  the  flne 
young  pines  on  thi  crest. 

About  100  feet  telow  is  Bullet  Pond,  one 
of  four  bodies  of  ^irater  visible  In  the  view 
toward  Vermont. 


"The  stUl  waters,  the  valleys,  the  shad- 
ows .  .'•  come  the  words  from  spiritual 
leaders  of  many  faiths  and  many  nations — 
men  and  women  of  white  skin,  black  skin, 
yellow  skin,  brown  skin,  all  following  the  call 
to  love  their  Creator  and  love  their  neighbor. 
"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  .  .  ." 
come  the  words  of  cardinal,  bishop,  president, 
princess,  rabbi,  monslgnor.  doctor,  reverend. 
To  those  reared  in  Rindage.  now  a  com- 
munity of  1,800.  this  knoll  was  known  as 
"Halo  HIU"  long  before  this  monument  lo 
love  was  essembled — they'd  seen  heavy  fog 
rise  from  the  waters  and  a  rainbow  form 
when  the  sun  appeared. 

Douglas  Sloane.  now  in  his  80s,  had  been 
with  his  family's  furniture  firm  W.  &  J. 
Sloane  in  New  York  City  and  head  of  the 
Boston  office's  wholesale  end  of  the  business 
by  the  time  he  retired  in  1940. 

He  purchased  property  here  and  offered  his 
children  their  choice  of  sections  of  the  farm 
on  which  they'd  like  to  build  a  home.  His 
son  Sandy's  selection  was  a  spot  near  the 
present  cathedral. 

When  Sandy — Lt.  Sanderson  Sloane— died 
In  1944  after  his  plane  was  shot  down  over 
Germany,  the  site  became  a  memorial  to  him 
and  was  made  available  to  all  for  prayer  and 
meditation  and  to  recall  what  Sandy  had 
meant  to  the  Sloanes  and  what  the  sons  and 
daughters  who  died  in  war  had  meant  to 
other  parents  throughout  America. 

Stones  were  sought — and  received — from 
every  state  to  be  placed  in  an  "altar  of  the 
nation"  as  a  national  memorial  to  all  war 
dead. 

Through  the  years,  8,000  stones  arrived 
from  throughout  the  world — each  with  its 
story,  each  as  a  symbol.  The  stones  are  united 
in  an  altar,  in  a  credence  table,  in  altar  rail 
posts.  In  a  lectern,  in  a  baptismal  font,  in  a 
chaplains'  altar,  in  an  altar  at  a  chapel. 
Plaques  are  In  a  fleld-stone  piUplt.  Religious 
gifts  were  donated:  Books,  plants,  pens, 
music,  fragments  of  bones  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  there  are 
flags. 

Presidents  Harry  S.  Truman.  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower.  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  contributed  stones:  sandstone 
from  Missouri,  a  stone  from  Normandy's 
Omaha  Beach,  Chelmsford  granite,  and  a 
stone  from  the  LBJ  Ranch. 

Adm.  William  D.  Leahy  sent  a  stone  from 
Washington,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  a  stone 
from  Vlrgima,  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  a 
stone  from  Japan's  Atsugl  airfield,  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nlmitz  a  blue  and  gold  stone  from 
California,  Adm.  William  P.  Halsey  a  stone  of 
coral  from  the  atolls  of  the  Pacific,  Gen 
Omar  N.  Bradley  a  stone  from  Virginia.  Gen. 
Matthew  B.  Ridgeway  a  stone  from  Suwon, 
Korea. 

High  Chief  Tufele  of  the  South  Pacific 
Islands  sent  a  stone  from  a  sacred  mound 
of  rocks.  Prom  the  abbey  of  Arbroath.  Angus. 
Scotland,  came  a  stone.  Prom  the  Klmberley 
mines  of  South  Africa  came  diamonds.  A 
piece  of  lava  from  the  volcano  Mauna  Kea. 
Hawaii,  same,  to  rest  with  a  stone  from  the 
Grace  MacKlnnely  Mountains  of  Antarctica. 

A  stone  came  from  Mt.  Surabachl,  Iwo 
Jlma;  another  from  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover; 
another  the  foot  of  the  Mlnuteman  statue  In 
Lexington.  Mass. 

There  came  olive  wood  from  Jerusalem 
and  a  heart-shaped  pebble  from  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine  near  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Jordan. 

For  Sloane.  it  "began  in  a  very  simple  way." 
He  found  it  expanded  beyond  what  he  had 
expected — carrying  the  message  on  the  en- 
trance boulders,  etched  In  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish, "Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood. 
Thou  salt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

In  1949.  Sloane  and  his  wife  established  a 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  public — 400  acres 
of  peace  and  prayer,  with  never  an  admis- 


sion and  never  a  collection,  never  a  parking 
fee.  basing  its  entire  support  on  free-wiu  of. 
ferlngs.   There  is   no  advertising. 

Members  of  the  cathedral's  board  of  trus- 
tees are  distinguished  lay  people  represent- 
ing different  faiths. 

Sloane  points  to  the  cathedral's  bell  tower 
as  the  only  monument  in  the  world  dedi- 
cated specifically  to  recognition  of  the  role 
of  women  In  the  nation's  war  effort — ranging 
from  those  who  died  on  the  battlefield  to 
those  who  released  men  for  combat  duty  and 
took  places  on  the  supply  lines. 

•"War  would  be  impossible."  he  said  as  he 
looked  across  the  New  Hampshire  granite 
cross  on  the  altar  of  the  nation,  -if  we 
would  simply  love  God  and  love  our  neigh- 
bors." 

"That's  the  value  of  this  peaceful  place 

up  here  you  can  find  answers,  everythine;  up 
here  preaches  its  own  sermon,"  he  added. 

Then,  he  looked  to  the  gates  of  the  altar. 
where  he  found  the  two  words  he  considers 
the  most  inspirational: 

"Our  Father." 


DWIGHT  EISENHOWER:   A  MOVING 
TRIBUTE  BY  ED  DeCOURCY.   ED- 
ITOR   OF    THE    NEWPORT.    NH 
ARGUS-CHAMPION 


<  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.   CLEVELAND.   Mr.  Speaker,  Ed- 
ward DeCourcy.  editor  of  the  Newport 
Argus-Champion  in  my  district,  wrote 
a  superb  editorial  at  the  time  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  death.  Of  all  the  trib- 
utes which  I  saw  and  heard  I  have  found 
none  finer  or  more  moving  than  this.  I 
congratulate  my  friend  E.  DeCourcy.  One 
of  the  measures  of  Dwight  Eisenhower's 
noble  character  is  surely  in  its  power  to 
evoke  as  beautiful  a  tribute  as  this.  I  offer 
this  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  Spectator 
(By  Edward  DeCourcy) 
"No  man  is  an  Hand,  intire  of  it  selfe:  every 
man  is  a  peece  of  the  Continent,  a  part  of 
the  maine:  if  a  Clod  bee  washed  away  by  the 
Sea.  Europe  is  the  lesse,  as  well  as  if  a  Prom- 
ontorie  were,  as  well  as  if  a  Mannar  of  thy 
friends   or   of   thine   owne    were;   any   mans 
death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  involved 
in  Mankinde;  And  there fO'e  never  send  to 
know  for  whom   the   bell  tolls:  it  tolls  for 
thee."  John  Donne  (1573-1631) 

It  was  not  only  General  Elsenhower  who 
died  last  Friday.  A  little  bit  of  a  Ipt  of  us— 
many  right  here  In  Newport — died  too. 

When  that  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  rich 
Kansas  earth  yesterday,  midnight  passed.  It 
was  the  final  end  of  a  day  whose  night  had 
fallen  almost  a  decade  ago. 

It  was  the  end  of  an  era  that  had  been  a 
major  part  of  our  lives,  those  of  us  who  can 
still  hear  the  General's  stem,  calm  mid- 
western  voice  on  June  6.  1944.  as  he  reported 
that  a  landing  had  been  made  that  morning 
on  the  coast  of  Prance  and  said.  "I  call  upon 
all  who  love  freedom  to  stand  with  us  now. 
Together  we  shall  achieve  victory." 

Nostalgia  burnishes  the  pleasant  and 
banishes  the  unpleasant.  We'd  rather  think 
about  the  Joys  of  V-E  Day  than  the  horror 
of  Pearl  Harbor.  We'd  rather  remember  the 
photograph  of  Ike  recuperating  in  Denver 
with  "'Much  Better  Thanks"  embroidered  on 
his  pajama  pocket,  than  the  shock  when 
John  Daley  Interrupted  the  "Weston  Family  " 
broadcast  at  dusk  on  April  12.  1945.  to  an- 
nounce. "President  Roosevelt  Is  dead." 

We'd  rather  remember  the  return  of  full 
gas  tanks,  the  scramble  to  buy  new  cars,  the 
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birth  of  the  ballpoint  pen.  the  ruptured 
duck,  than  the  Bulge.  Anzlo.  Guadalcanal. 
Omaha  Beach  or  ration  points.  We'd  rather 
remember  that  little  red  schoolhouse  in 
Reims  where  Jodl  and  Friedeburg  stood  in 
defeat  before  a  five-star  General  Eisenhower, 
than  those  days  of  November.  1942.  when 
troops  in  North  Africa  under  Lt.  Gen.  Eisen- 
hower were  temporarily  being  thrown  back 
by  Nazis. 

Today's  woes  may  have  been  budding  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  presidency,  but  we  re- 
member Elsenhower  efforts  to  prevent 
them — the  White  House  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation urging  massive  new  efforts  to  make 
education  adequate  In  quantity  and  quality 
for  the  enormous  need  ahead — thawing  of 
the  Cold  War — the  NATO  conference  in 
Paris — admission  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  the 
statehood — the  offer  for  an  end  to  atomic 
testing — creation  of  the  National  Aviation 
and  Sfxace  Agency — heroic  efforts  to  unify 
the  armed  forces — trips  to  many  foreign 
lands  to  build  peace — that  ominous  and 
prophetic  warning  of  the  military-Industrial 
complex. 

What  died  in  each  of  us  was  our  part  in  an 
era  that  we   now   realize  is  gone  forever. 

If  we  did  not  know  it  before,  we  knew 
It  this  week  when  we  talked  to  young  p>eople 
to  whom  that  era  that  we  regard  as  hardly 
passed,  is  an  obscure  page  in  ancient  history; 
young  people  who  knew  that  the  name  Elsen- 
hower was  famous,  but  weren't  quite  sure 
why.  Millions  of  today's  voters  were  tender 
teenagers  when  Dwlght  Elsenhower  turned 
the  White  House  over  to  young  John  Ken- 
nedy, and  most  of  today's  voters  think  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  is  a  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts forgetting  that  it  was  a  man  named 
Edward  Kennedy,  chief  of  the  Paris  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press,  who  stirred  the  Elsen- 
hower wrath  when  he  barked  into  a  tele- 
phone on  May  7,  1945,  "Germany  has  stir- 
rendered  unconditionally,"  hours  before  Su- 
preme Headquarters  was  to  give  the  official 
release. 

Something  did  die  in  a  lot  of  us  who  are 
over  30  last  Friday,  our  part  in  an  era  that 
has  passed. 

But  something  more  I'mportant  has  been 
given  new  life.  In  death  General  Eisenhower 
has  made  the  world  recognize  anew  the  vir- 
tues that  made  him  widely  loved  and  re- 
spected, virtues  that  hordes  have  been  trying 
to  discredit.  Prank  Reynolds  of  ABC  put  it 
crisply  the  night  President  Eisenhower  died 
when  he  asked  his  listeners  to  "try  to  think 
of  somebody  else  in  public  life  you  trust." 


INTRODUCTION  FOR  LEGISLATION 
TO  INCORPORATE  COLLEGE  BEN- 
EFITS SYSTEM  OF  AMERICA 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  incor- 
porate the  College  Benefits  System  of 
America.  Early  in  this  century  Andrew 
Carnegie  established  a  system  of  free 
retirement  pensions  for  educators  in  the 
realization  that  to  attract  and  keep  good 
faculties,  some  financial  incentives  had 
to  be  offered.  With  the  rapid  growth  of 
higher  education,  Mr.  Carnegie's  original 
endowment  did  not  prove  adequate  to 
the  purpose.  As  a  result,  beginning  in 
1915  and  working  with  a  group  of  out- 
standing educators,  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
formulated  principles  for  a  sound  self- 
supporting  pension  system  for  higher 
education.  The  principles  established  at 


that  time  comprise  the  basic  structure 
of  the  present  retirement  system.  The 
Carnegie  Corp.  endowed  Teachers  In- 
surance and  Annuity  Association  with 
working  capital,  and  thus  began  the  first 
pension  system  in  the  United  States  in 
which  annuity  pensions  are  fully  funded, 
vest  immediately  in  the  beneficiary,  and 
are  portable.  They  are  vested  in  the  in- 
dividual and  move  freely  with  him  from 
campus  to  campus.  Those  principles  were 
guideposts  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  social  security  system  in  1935. 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Corporate  Pension 
Funds  and  Other  Private  Retirement  and 
Welfare  programs  recommended  in  1965 
that  these  same  principles  of  vesting, 
portability  and  full  funding  be  incorpo- 
rated into  all  private  pension  plans  for 
industry  and  labor. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II, 
TIAA  initiated  a  detailed  study  of  the 
effects  of  inflation  on  fixed-dollar  annui- 
ties. As  a  result  of  the  study,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  TIAA,  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture created  the  college  retirement  equi- 
ties fund — CREF — as  a  charitable  and 
education  membership  corporation  to 
provide  variable  annuity  pensions  with- 
out regard  to  sex,  creed,  or  color,  only  for 
the  faculties  and  sta£rs  of  educational 
institutions.  Following  the  example  of 
TIAA,  these  pensions  are  fully  funded, 
vest  immediately  in  the  beneficiary,  and 
are  portable.  CREF  was  the  first  to  pro- 
vide a  nationwide  variable  annuity  pen- 
sion system  in  the  United  States. 

TIAA-CREF  is  the  nationwide  pension 
system  for  higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  more  than  300.000  annuity 
contracts  outstanding  to  faculty  and 
staff  members  of  more  than  2,000  institu- 
tions of  education.  More  than  $3  billion 
in  pension  funds  are  represented. 

TIAA-CREF  has  proven  to  be  a  model 
for  all  private  pension  systems.  It  has 
functioned  efifectively  and  inexpensively. 
It  has  met  the  needs  of  changing  times 
and  a  changing  economy.  It  has  grown 
along  with  our  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Now,  after  more  than  50  years  of  suc- 
cessful operation,  the  pension  system  is 
faced  with  a  threat  of  taxation  by  various 
States  on  the  periodic  contributions  of 
faculty  and  staff  members,  and  their  in- 
stitutions. This  threat  of  taxation  is  due 
to  the  vesting  and  portability  provisions 
of  the  pension  contract.  Such  contracts 
may  be  considered  insurance  products 
under  State  insurance  codes  and  there- 
fore subject  to  multistate  regulation  and 
taxation. 

Tax  exemptions  are  widely  applied  to 
retirement  plans.  The  vast  majority  of 
our  citizens  are  covered  by  private  and 
public  tax-free  pension  plans.  Certainly 
those  engaged  in  higher  education  are 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  to  preserve  the  private  pen- 
sion plsm  of  higher  education  free  of 
State  taxation  and  regulation  so  it  may 
continue  to  offer  equal  services  at  equal 
cost  in  all  50  States.  The  charter  will  In 
no  way  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governments. 


CBR:    10  YEARS  LATER 


( Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  days,  some  very 
thoughtful  and  provocative  criticisms  of 
chemical,  biological,  and  radiological 
warfare  have  been  advanced  by  our  col- 
leag''.e  from  New  York  (Mr.  McCarthy'  . 
I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
public  discussion  of  this  vital  issue 
through  the  pertinent  questions  and  re- 
vealing answers  he  has  received  from 
cabinet  oflQcers  and  other  high  ofiBcials. 

Many  of  us  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  secrecy  and  apparent 
failure  of  our  military  leaders  to  furnish 
the  public  with  full  and  meaningful  ex- 
planations concerning  the  development 
of  this  form  of  warfare.  In  a  democracy, 
the  people  are  entitled  to  have  the  facts 
on  these  terrible  weapons  of  war  before 
this  means  of  warfare  totally  engulfs  the 
world  and  we  are  helpless  to  control  its 
application. 

I  recall  that  this  subject  concerned  me, 
and  also  concerned  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  very  first  year  I  served  in  the 
Congress,  In  1959.  In  an  effort  to  con- 
tribute to  the  dialog  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject, I  would  like  to  submit  the  text  of 
remarks  which  were  made  10  years  ago 
by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kastenmeier)  ,  delivered  on  September  3. 
1959,  and  also  my  own  remarks  which 
were  delivered  in  the  House  on  the  fol- 
lowing day: 

Increased  Emphasis  by  Defense  Department 
ON  CBR  Program 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  Brooks 
of  Texas) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Kasten- 
meier)  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  have 
taken  the  floor  today  to  speak  to  you  about 
a  problem  which  I  feel  is  important  to  us  as 
a  nation  of  free  people  who  honor  and  pro- 
tect life,  and  hopefully,  represent  and  live  as 
a  moral  and  good  people.  Since  this  problem 
involves  the  defense  of  our  country,  there 
are  no  simple  answers:  only  bewildering  par- 
adoxes and  basic  questions. 

The  subject  of  my  talk  is  the  increased 
emphasis  by  the  Defense  Department  on  the 
CBR  program;  that  is.  the  chemical,  biologi- 
cal, and  radiological  warfare  program,  and 
possible  changes  in  American  defense  policy 
in  this  field.  On  June  16  and  June  22  of  this 
year,  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  CBR  pro- 
gram. These  hearings  were  limited  for  the 
most  part  to  a  technical  review  of  what  the 
Defense  Department  was  doing  in  this  area, 
besides  considering  the  possible  uses  of  CBR 
in  wartime.  The  committee  did  not  fully  ex- 
plore certain  basic  moral  and  policy  consid- 
erations about  the  use  of  CBR  in  the  event 
of  war.  which  I  believe  we  as  legislators  mtist 
consider  very  carefully.  I  would,  however,  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Space 
Committee  for  the  fine  Job  which  they  did  In 
getting  at  the  facts  regarding  CBR — and  I 
urgently  commend  a  reading  of  the  hearings 
and  report  to  every  Member. 

TTie  Space  Committee  in  Its  investigation 
of  the  CBR  program  established  the  fact  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  interested  in  In- 
creasing the  CBR  program  from  an  approxl- 
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mate  current  l^vel  of  t40  million  to  9135  mil- 
lion. It  was  est^bllahed  that  such  an  Increase 
represents  a  ba^lc  change  In  the  thinking  of 
the  Defense  Department  In  the  CBR  area. 

It  was  furthjer  established  that  although 
some  uses  wer^  found  for  CBR,  It  was  duly 
noted  that  CB^  Is  not  a  panacea  to  our  de- 
fense problems  The  committee  pointed  out 
on  page  14  of  lu  report  that — 

"CBR  weapois  are  not  a  complete  answer. 
They  do  not  replace  the  nuclear  deterrent, 
and  they  do  no;  replace  the  elements  of  sea- 
power,  or  the  Infantryman.  But  they  could 
readily  turn  out  to  be  the  weapon  which 
toppled  a  tren:  endous  investment  in  some 
previously  efDca:lous  strategy.  •  •  •  Research 
cannot  guarantee  results  in  every  Instance. 
Perhaps  CBR  Research  for  another  decade 
would  not  alter  the  general  military  balance 
of  power.  But  if  it  does,  and  the  United 
States  has  not  |  ained  the  same  capability  as 
others,  the  cos  t  to  the  Nation  would  be 
beyond  calculation  " 

These  remarlis  suggest  that  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  It  really  is  not  that  sure  of  the 
necessity  of  CB  il,  but  if  we  are  to  err  as  to 
their  need,  we  should  err  on  the  side  of  na- 
tional security.  Fhls  is.  of  course,  a  powerful 
argument  and  iiust  be  considered  with  due 
gravitjf;..by  the  Congress.  On  page  15  of  the 
fcporl. under  recommendation  9,  the  commit- 
tee states  that  It  "cannot  bring  itself  to  de- 
scribe any  weapon  of  war  as  'humane'  and 
makes  no  moral  |udgment  on  the  possible  use 
of  CBR  In  warlwe."  This,  of  course,  is  the 
basic  problem  Involved  with  CBR  which  I 
shall  discuss  In  this  speech.  Another  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  No.  15.  states 
that — 

"It  is  also  recognized  that  in  the  present 
world  situation  with  other  countries  pursu- 
ing vigorous  pre  grains  of  CBR  development, 
the  best  Immeciate  guarantee  the  United 
States  can  posse  is  to  insure  that  CBR  Is  not 
used  anywhere  iigalnst  the  free  world,  Is  to 
have  a  strong  capability  In  this  field,  too. 
This  will  only  ccme  With  a  stronger  program 
of  research." 

This  recomme  idatlon  does  not  raise  cer- 
tain basic  probl«  ms  which  occur  when  other 
nations  will  begl  n  developing  CBR  weapons. 
It  should  be  dul  r  noted  that  at  this  point  it 
is  only  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
the  Soviet  Unlo:i.that  have  a  capacity   for 
developing  CBR  uea pons,  and  are,  in  fact,  the 
nations  that  are    developing  these   weapons 
in  any  large-seal;  program.  Thus,  the  policy 
actions  of  these  lations  with  regard  to  their 
use   will   be   wat  ;hed   very   closely   by   other 
nations.  If  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  create  an  atmosphere  which  suggests 
that  it  Is  quite  a  11  right  to  use  CBR  in  war- 
time, these  natic  ns  will  have  given  the  go- 
ahead  to  other  nttions  to  build  these  weap- 
ons. We  should  tote  that  it  does  not  take  a 
great    level    of    t  (chnological    skill    or    great 
amounts   of   morey   to   build   chemical   and 
biological  weapons;  consequently,  the  cost  of 
these  weapons  ani  the  skill  involved  in  their 
production  make  them  well  within  the  range 
of   other   nations.    It   is    not   unlikely   that 
smaller    nations    that    are    less    responsible 
would    begin    using    these    deadly    weapons 
against  each  other.  This,  of  course.  Is  why  it 
is  of  paramount  I  mportance  that  the  United 
States  set  a  moral  tone  In  this  area.  If  we 
do  not.  we  will  ha'  e  done  much  to  Initiate  the 
production  of  th(se  weapons  by  smaller  na- 
tions who  might  otherwise  have  compunc- 
tions   In    manuft  ctxirlng    and    using    these 
weapons. 

The  hearings  before  Congress  on  CBR 
raised  many  projlems.  For  example,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  tl  ,e  United  States  is  woefully 
unprepared  In  case  of  attack  by  an  enemy 
with  chemical  aid  biological  weapons.  We 
certainly  have  no  adequate  dvU  defense  in 
this  area.  Indeed,  It  Is  questionable  whether 
there  U  any  kind   >f  defense  to  certain  of  the 
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chemicals   and    bacteria   that   could    be   de- 
veloped and  used  on  our  people  and  cities. 

In  the  spring  of  1958.  when  confronted 
with  the  queetlon  by  t*e  Senate  Armed 
Forces  Committee,  "Are  there  any  BW  agents 
for  use  against  humans  or  animals  for  which 
there  is  no  countermeasure  or  an  Inoculant?" 
Gen.  William  Creasy,  the  former  head  of  the 
Army  Chemical  Corps,  replied,  "Yes,  sir.  We 
do  know  that  in  the  case  of  any  kind  of  vac- 
cine, you  can  override  it  with  massive  doses, 
and  the  doses  we  use  are  massive  doses." 

Another  problem  which  was  raised  by  the 
CBR  hearings  is  that  there  is  no  truly  ade- 
quate method  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
a  nation  is  producing  and  developing  CBR 
weapons.  Consequently,  it  Is  very  difficult  to 
conceive  of  an  international  inspecUon  sys- 
tem in  this  area  similar  to  the  one  which 
could  be  Initiated  in  the  nuclear  area.  Thus, 
in  order  for  any  International  agreement  to 
be  effecUve  in  the  CBR  area.  It  is  imperative 
that  these  agreements  have  behind  them  a 
moral  force  at  least  as  strong  as  the  inspec- 
tion system  in  the  nuclear  area. 

For  now.  however,  I  wish  to  leave  the  Space 
Committee  report  and  its  reconxmendatlons 
and  the  many  problems  such  as  these  that  it 
raised,  to  consider  the  subtle  but  real  change 
in  policy  which  has  been  InsUtuted  by  some, 
or  for  which  adoption  is  pressed  by  others,  by 
those  connected  with  the  CBR  program.  The 
purpose  of  this  change,  of  course,  is  to  gain 
acceptance  for  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  as  Just  another  weapon  In  our  ar- 
senal which  should  be  used  as  an  offenfilve 
as  well  as  retaliatory  weapon.  For  example, 
General  Creasy  suggested  before  the  Space 
Committee  that  CBR  be  used  as  an  offensive 
weapon.  He  stated  on  page  15  of  the  hearings 
that—  '' 

"I  am  not  advocating  preventive  war  but 
we  must  change  our  policy,  which  Is  that  we 
dont  hit  back  until  you  hit  us." 

General  Creasy  also  pointed  out  on  page 
17  of  the  hearings  that — 

"I  would  hate  so  see  us  enter  Into  any 
agreement  with  anybody  regarding  CBR  so 
that  if  we  are  going  to  fight  we  are  going 
to  do  it  with  our  hands  tied  behind  our 
backs." 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  months 
that  there  has  been  mention  of  the  CBR 
program  in  the  popular  press.  For  the  most 
part,  the  writers  in  this  area  have  been  pres- 
ent military  officers  in  the  Chemical  Corps 
and  retired  military  officers  of  the  Chemical 
Corps.  The  theme  that  runs  through  these 
articles  is  that,  first,  the  veil  of  secrecy 
should  be  lifted  in  the  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal areas  within  the  limits  of  security;  sec- 
ond, we  should  biUld  up,  develop,  and  re- 
search in  this  area  faster  and  more  active- 
ly than  we  are  presently  doing;  and  third, 
the  historic  strictures  that  have  been  placed 
upon  our  Armed  Forces  as  to  the  use  of 
CBR  should  be  removed.  With  the  first  two 
{Kiints,  I  am  in  agreement. 

However,  the  argument  of  the  Defense 
Department,  through  General  Stubbs,  is 
that  a  war  fought  with  chemical  weapons 
is  a  more  humane  war.  The  description  by 
the  Defense  Department  of  these  chemicals 
is.  Indeed,  rather  disarming.  For  example, 
they  talk  about  their  psychochemicals  which 
can  make  cowards  out  of  brave  men  and 
vice  versa;  they  tell  of  the  possibilities  of 
sleep  chemicals  which  will  put  populations 
to  sleep  for  hours,  while  soldiers  march  in 
and  take  over  the  area.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  the  whole  story.  General  Creasy,  the 
former  Chemical  Corps  Chief,  has  stated 
that  CBR  weapons  are  as  deadly  or  deadlier 
than  nuclear  warfare. 

General  Rothschild,  in  an  article  In  Har- 
per's magazine,  page  22,  has  stated: 

"Incredibly  dangerous  amounts  of  biologi- 
cal material  can  be  carried  in  very  small 
bulk.    For   example,   a   single   ounce   of    the 


toxic  agent  which  causee  the  disease  called 
Q  fever  would  be  sufficient  to  infect  28  bll- 
lion  people." 

How  would  these  weapons  be  used?  Judg- 
ing from  the  testimony  before  the  Space 
Oommlttee  hearing  these  instruments  of 
warfare  would  be  used  in  the  so-called  brush- 
fire  localized  war.  CBR  would  take  the  place 
of  nuclear  weapons  In  this  kind  of  en- 
counter. But  we  should  note  that  the  pri- 
mary and  ancillary  of  the  lethal  CBR  weap- 
ons  are  not  that  different  from  nuclear  ex- 
plosions; that  is,  poisoning  of  the  atmos- 
phere, destruction  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, and  for  that  matter,  destruction  of  all 
life  within  a  given  area.  Is  possible. 

Consequently,  depending  on  the  kind  of 
bacteria  or  chemical  used,  the  results  could 
be  just  as  horrendous,  indiscriminate,  and 
inhumane  killing  as  if  nuclear  weapons  were, 
in  fact,  used.  Indeed,  there  are  those  that 
take  the  position  that  we  should  not  build 
these  weapKins  or  increase  expenditures  for 
research  in  this  field,  arguing  that  the  ranje 
of  destruction  which  we  have  In  our  defense 
arsenal  would  seem  to  be  quite  complete 
without  an  expanded  CBR  program.  Given 
the  present  world  situation,  I  am  sure  that 
this  is  not  a  realistic  position.  There  is  strong 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  engaging  in  a  buildup  of  biological  and 
chemical  weapons.  Much  of  the  Soviet  civil 
defense  is  aimed  at  protection  from  a  bio- 
logical and  chemical  attack.  Hence,  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation  appear  to  demand  that 
we  ourselves  engage  in  an  Increased  program 
of  research  and  development  in  this  field.  I 
might  add  that  I  agree  to  this  view  only 
reluctantly. 

The  fact,  however,  that  we  might  have  to 
have  an  expanded  program  In  this  field  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  change  the  basic 
policies  of  the  United  States  which  were  re- 
iterated by  President  Roosevelt  on  June  8, 
1943,  when  he  sUted  that  the  United  States 
under  no  circumstances  would  use  poisonous 
or  obnoxious  gases  unless  used  first  by  our 
enemies.  This  policy  is  being  attacked  on  all 
fronts  by  various  officials  close  to  the  De- 
fense Department.  •  For  example.  General 
Rothschild  stated: 

"We  must  reject  once  and  for  all  the  posi- 
tion stated  by  President  Roosevelt  that  an 
enemy  can  have  the  first  chemical  or  bio- 
logical blow  wherever  or  whenever  he  wishes. 
That  blow  could  be  disastrous.  We  must  make 
It  clear  that  we  consider  these  weapotis 
among  the  normal  usable  means  of  war  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  policy  in  this  area  is  one 
which  was  not  laid  down  casually.  It  stems 
from  our  basic  belief  that  even  In  war  we 
must  preserve  the  essence  of  humanity.  In 
1921  the  United  States  Itself  called  an  inter- 
national conference  In  Washington  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  outlawing  polsono.is 
gases  and  other  similar  weapons.  This  con- 
ception of  the  use  of  such  weapons  Is  one 
which  Is  generally  accepted  by  all  nation? 
For  example,  the  international  agreemen: 
through  the  Geneva  protocol  of  1926  specifi- 
cally prohibited  the  mUltary  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  quick  to  recog- 
nize and  seize  upon  the  fact  that  these  weap- 
ons are  abhorrent  to  the  people  of  the  world. 
I  wish  to  quote  to  you  a  message  that  was 
sent  only  last  week  to  a  conference  of  sci- 
entists in  Canada  who  have  been  discussing 
the  problem  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare : 

"In  his  message  Khrushchev  stated:  In 
the  name  of  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
personally.  I  would  like  to  send  greetings  to 
the  members  of  the  Pugwaah  Conference  of 
Scientists,  meeting  to  study  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  threat  to  humanity  of  biologi- 
cal and  chemical  weapons.  We  share  the 
concern  of  scientists,  who  Justly  point  out 
that  the  use  of  these  weapons  may  have  no 
less  horrible  a  consequence  than  the  use  of 
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atomic  or  hydrogen  weapons.  Not  by  chance 
were  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 
condemned  by  mankind,  and  their  military 
use  prohibited  by  international  agreement 
through  the  Geneva  protocol  of  1926.  As  la 
well  known  the  Soviet  Union  strongly  sup- 
ports the  prohibition  of  all  types  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  annihilation,  Including  nuclear 
as  well  as  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
We  bold  that  their  use  runs  counter  to 
humane  principles,  the  rules  of  International 
law,  and  the  conscience  of  all  peoples.  You, 
as  authoritative  scientists,  can  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  In  the  struggle  against 
preparations  for  'war,  employing  nuclear, 
chemical,  biological,  and  other  mass  annihi- 
lation weapons.  I  warmly  wish  the  Pugwash 
participants  success  In  their  noble  work.'  " 

It  is  disturbing  to  me  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  able  to  clothe  many  of  Its  Inter- 
national policies  In  morality  when  basically 
Its  approach  to  International  fkollcles  Is  quite 
Machiavellian.  Conversely  It  is  disturbing 
to  me  that  our  Nation,  which  repudiates 
naked  power  politics.  Is  utterly  silent  on 
this  question.  Fortunately,  however,  I  be- 
lieve that  our  true  Intent  as  to  our  basic 
moral  position  is  generally  known  and  more 
often  than  not  reaches  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  For  example,  few  people  anywhere 
believe  that  the  United  States  \ised  biologi- 
cal weapons  In  the  Korean  war.  However,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  propaganda  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  about  our  use  of  such 
weapons  during  the  Korean  war  was  In  the 
planting  of  stisplclons  of  its  use.  If  the 
United  States  was  now  to  change  its  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  policies,  we  will 
have  both  added  fuel  to  the  propaganda  mills 
of  the  Communists  and  strengthened  their 
false  charges  about  our  use  of  such  methods 
during  wartime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  questions 
about  CBR  which  go  unanswered.  We  do  not 
know  whether  we  can.  In  fact,  develop  a  suc- 
cessful civil  defense  to  a  CBR  attack.  We 
do  not  know  whether  any  kind  of  Interna- 
tional agreement  could  be  Implemented  in 
this  field.  It  is  questionable  whether  having 
these  awesome  weapons  on  band  will  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  attack. 

However,  I  believe  that  there  Is  an  answer 
to  the  question  of  preemptive  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  We  should  not  accede 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  certain  military  of- 
ficers who  want  the  right  to  the  use  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  as  preemptive  attack 
weapons.  We  should  not  accede  to  the  'Wishes 
of  those  In  the  Defense  Department  who  want 
to  change  the  policy  restated  by  President 
Roosevelt  In  1943,  at  the  height  of  World 
War  n,  that  we  would  not  under  any  circum- 
stances use  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
unless  first  used  by  our  enemy.  I  feel  that 
now  is  the  time  that  we  must  reevaluate, 
before  it  Is  too  late,  where  we  are  going  in 
the  field  of  CBR. 

It  is  now  imperative  that  we  as  a  nation 
follow  our  history  and  good  sense  In  not  using 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  for  pre- 
emptive attack.  Although  It  Is  Important  to 
be  prepared  In  this  field.  If  the  facts  show 
this  as  being  a  necessity,  we  must  not  fall 
Into  the  propaganda  and  moral  trap  which 
the  Soviets  have  laid  for  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  losing  the  propaganda 
battle,  and  unless  we  are  willing  to  express 
publicly  a  moral  national  policy  on  this  Issue 
we  will  be  creating  the  impression  that  we 
are  oblivious  to  the  horrors  that  these 
weapons  bring  if  unleashed.  I  do  not  believe 
the  American  |>eople  want  such  a  state  to 
come  into  being.  Because  of  this,  and  because 
of  the  urgency  of  the  problem,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
will  reaffirm  our  policy  of  nontise  of  biological 
and  chemical  weapons  unless  they  are  first 
used  by  our  enemy.  This.  I  believe,  is  what 
the  peoples  of  the  world  are  'waiting  for  us  to 
say.  This.  I  believe.  Is  the  way  our  historical 


heritage    and    our    moral    values    can    be 
reaffirmed. 

Therefore,  I  conclude  that  while  we  are 
constrained  to  develop  these  weapons  quali- 
tatively, and  quantitatively  at  an  increased 
rate,  we  must  concurrently  reaffirm  and  an- 
nounce as  an  ethical  notion  our  resolve  not 
to  Initiate  use  of  these  weaptons  in  war  or 
in  peace. 

We  cannot  allow  the  concept  of  survival  to 
obliterate  our  spiritual  and  moral  values,  for 
if  we  do  survival  will  have  no  meaning. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kastenmeier)  for  the  excellent  resolution  he 
has  introduced  today.  I  think  his  statement 
on  the  subject  will  clarify  the  point  for  the 
people  of  America,  and  I  feel  deeply  that 
his  resolution  deserves  serious  and  Immediate 
consideration.  I,  too,  have  been  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  danger  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare,  and  I  pray  that  somehow 
we  will  be  able  to  avert  the  use  of  these 
terrible  weapons  in  war.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  Soviet  Union  seems 
to  have  a  strong  program  of  development 
and  production  in  the  chemical,  biological, 
and  radiological  area.  Coupled  with  the  great 
number  of  Soviet  submarines — 500 — which 
have  missile  launching  capabilities,  and  the 
fact  that  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
may  be  attached  to  these  missiles,  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  both  as  to  our  civil  defense 
in  this  area  and  as  to  development  of  our  own 
weapons  as  a  deterrent. 

It  should  be  made  clear,  however,  that 
we  must  take  every  reasonable  step  toward 
reaching  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
chemical.  biological,  and  radiological 
weapons. 

Again,  let  me  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  this  vital  subject. 

Mr.  Meter.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  for  an  excellent 
presentation.  As  we  know,  he  is  one  of  the 
new  and  younger  Members  of  the  Congress. 
By  my  association  with  him  I  have  found 
him  to  be  a  very  serious  person  who  has 
done  a  lot  of  hard  work,  a  lot  of  extra  work, 
thinking  about  problems  that  have  to  be 
thought  out,  seeking  solutions.  I  know  that 
he  has  many  good  and  many  progressive 
Ideas,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  be  associated 
with  him  and  to  congratulate  him  for  his 
statement.  With  my  own  background,  with 
some  study  In  pathology,  and  with  my  work 
associated  'With  quite  a  few  biological  scien- 
tists and  chemists,  some  of  the  leading  ones 
in  the  country,  I  know,  through  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  this  field  of  biological  and 
chemical  warfare  can  present  problems  that 
win  be  of  great  concern  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  people  of  the  world.  We  can 
only  hope  that  these  new  weapons  may  never 
be  used.  We  can  also  hope  that  through  a 
coordination  of  effort  we  may  prevent  the 
use  of  these  weapons  and  that  we,  the 
American  people,  as  a  people  dedicated  to 
peace  and  the  welfare  of  all  peoples,  will  be 
willing  to  take  that  step  and  say  that  we  will 
not  first  use  weapons  of  this  type  to  bring 
about  future  great  horrors  to  people  all  over 
the  world.  And  I  want  to  say  again  that  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  and  friend  for  his 
excellent  presentation  and  for  the  great  serv- 
ice he  is  performing  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  our  attention. 
Mr.  KAsrENMFTFR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

OtTB  Chemicai.,  Biological,  akd  Radiological 
Policies  Are  Morallt  Indefensible 
Mr.  HscRLER.  Mr.  Speaker  this  body  yes- 
terday had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  a 
wise,  factual,  and  thought-provoking  speech 


by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Kas'tenmeier]  on  the  increasing 
emphasis  being  placed  on  the  Nation's  devel- 
opnnent  of  chemical,  biological,  and  radiologi- 
cal weapons. 

My  colleague,  who  has  obviously  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  research,  study,  and  thought 
to  this  grave  subject,  expressed  very  pre- 
cisely and  thoughtfully  the  sobering  moral 
issue  which  is  parallel  to  and  rising  in  Im- 
portance with  the  accelerated  development 
of  these  weapons. 

I  wish  to  concur  fully- with  this  able  pre- 
sentation, to  congratulate  my  colleague  on 
the  excellence  of  his  presentation,  and  to 
commend  the  reading  of  his  remarks  to 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

I  particularly  want  to  applaud  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  for  the  emphasis 
which  he  placed  on  the  deplorable,  but  ap- 
parently growing  tendency  of  our  military 
leaders  who  are  charged  'with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program  to  dlsregtu-d  the  es- 
sential inhimianity  of  these  weapons  and 
to  attempt  to  sell  them  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  the  world  as  clean  or  humane. 

I  also  heartily  concur  with  his  deep  con- 
cern over  the  abandonment  by  these  same 
officials  of  the  principle  that  the  United 
States  must  use  its  strength  and  military 
might  only  for  defensive  and  retaliatory 
purposes. 

While  these  generals  decry  the  notion  that 
they  might  ever  be  accused  of  advocating 
preventive  war,  they  speak  piously  against 
agreements  "that  If  we  ore  going  to  fight 
we  are  going  to  do  it  with  our  hands  tied 
behind  our  backs,"  and  urge  that  "we  must 
change  our  policy,  which  Is  that  we  do  not 
hit  back  until  you  hit  us." 

These  pseudo  sabre  rattlers  describe  this 
recommended  policy  of  striking  first  if  It  Is 
evident  that  an  enemy  Is  about  to  strike  us 
as  preemptive  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  It  Is  self-evident 
that  preemptive  war  Is  nothing  more  than 
preventive  war.  They  are  all  policies  that  are 
totally  alien  and  unacceptable  to  a  demo- 
cratic society  filled  with  the  fervent  desire 
for  real,  lasting  peace  throughout  the  world. 
The  attitudes  of  many  of  our  military 
leaders  who  now  or  in  the  past  have  been 
directly  associated  with  the  development  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  Is  morally 
outrageous,  and  wholly  indefensible  in  a 
world  already  groping  for  a  solution  to  the 
awesome  nuclear  stalemate. 

These  individuals,  of  course,  are  entitled 
to  their  opinions.  However,  in  the  powerful, 
secrecy-cloaked  offices  they  administer,  they 
are  given  unique  power  to  activate  their 
philosophies  in  a  manner  that,  1  am  sure.  Is 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
mankind. 

Expressions  of  this  frightening  philosophy 
and  actions  which  have  sprung  from  it.  have 
come  frequently  to  my  attention  In  hearings 
held  before  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  on  which  I  am  privileged 
to  serve. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  M.  Creasy,  former  head 
of  the  Army's  Chemical  Warfare  Corps,  for 
example,  scoffed  at  the  very  concept  of  dis- 
armament negotiations  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion I  put  to  him  at  one  of  these  hearings. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
disarmament  discussions  even  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Yet  Just  a  few  moments  earlier  he  had  con- 
ceded that  he  would  use  nuclear  weapons  to 
devastate  four  places  In  the  Soviet  Union  If 
the  Communists  should  start  any  more 
"briishfires"  or  regional  agitation. 

But  at  the  same  time.  General  Creasy  was 
describing  the  biological  and  chemical  agents 
which  the  Army  is  developing  as  "humane," 
and  saying  that  they  were  designed  to  pre- 
vent war  as  deterrents. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit  the 
following  excerpt  from  hearings  before  the 
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House    Comml  tee    on    Science    and    Astro- 
nautics on  Junje  16  and  22.  1959: 

"Mr.  Hechlei:  'It  Is  not  the  province  of 
this  committee  nor  do  I  want  to  get  you  Into 
any  discussion  of  high  policy  strategy  here, 
but  I  was  dlsti;rbed  a  little  by  what  you  In- 
ferred about  o\;tlawlng  these  weapons,  and  I 
would  Just  like  to  ask  you,  are  you  In  favor 
of  disarmament,  providing  It  Is  gangster- 
proof,  providing  you  have  guarantees?' 

"General  Creasy:  'Yes,  sir;  I  would  like 
Utopia,  also.' 

"Mr.  HzcHLEii:  "The  way  you  answer  that 

question ' 

"General  Creiisy:  'I  Just  don't  believe  It  Is 
practicable.  I  I  hlnk  your  basic  premise  Is 
you  are  dealing  with  people  of  integrity,  and 
since  your  contact  U  no  better  than  your 
Judgment  of  the  Integrity  of  the  people  who 
made  the  contrict,  clearly  a  contract  of  this 
type  would  be  iielf-voldlng.' 

"B4r.  Hxchixr:  "So,  In  other  words,  you  be- 
lieve not  even  1q  the  nuclear  field  our  Gov- 
ernment should  carry  on  negotiations  for  dis- 
armament?' 
"(No  response.) 

"Mr.  Hechleh:  'I  don't  want  to  press  this 
too  fa»;  except  I  would  like  to  relate  your 
ftn8w««-to  this  whole  area  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing.' 

"General  Creisy:  'I  don't  believe  I  could 
qualify  myself  as  an  expert  In  that  area,  but 
I  think  It  Is  a  f  niltless  exercise.' 

"Mr.  Hechlerc  'I  can't  get  it  through  my 
thick  bead  how  it  prevents  a  war  to  start  a 
war.  Here  I  tl^lnk  we  might  get  Into  a 
rather  long  dlsousslon  which  we  could  draw 
out  at  length  w  ilch  would  not  be  profitable 
to  this  committee.  But  I  do  think  It  Is 
dangerous  and  jorders  on  the  Irresponsible 
to  suggest  this.' 

"General  Creaiy:  Yes,  I  think  I  dlssavowed 
any  intention  of  talking  about  preventive 
wars.  But  you  prevent  wars  by  occupying  a 
position,  a  posture,  if  you  will,  as  well  as  a 
position,  that  m^es  It  undesirable  for  other 
people  to  start  w|irs  with  you." 

"Your  posture]  is  the  thing  that  keeps  him 
from  wanting  t4  slug  It  out  with  you.  But 
your  relative  pceltlon  must  also  be  main- 
tained. If  you  permit  him  to  push  you 
further  back  into  a  corner,  whether  he  does 
this  geographically  or  financlaUy,  you  have 
lost  the  war. 

"Someplace  In  this  series  of  withdrawals, 
he  has  really  struck  this  blow.  He  has 
started  this  waj.  I  think  we  must  further 
define  what  this  xjint  is." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  more  in- 
formation about  our  potential  in  the  CBR 
field  must  be  mide  known  to  the  American 
public  and  to  tho  peoples  of  the  world.  Like- 
wise, the  Amerlcm  people  and  other  peoples 
must  be  Informed  of  what  the  Soviet  Union 
and  her  satellite!  are  doing  in  this  area.  On 
the  one  hand  w(  are  advertising  these  awe- 
some, terrible  w«apons  as  deterrents  to  war. 
and  on  the  otter  simultaneously  denying 
the  world  all  bit  the  sketchiest  of  details 
about  them — and  this  usually  disseminated 
In  the  lurid,  sei  satlonallzed  format  of  the 
Sxmday  supplemc  nt. 

If  we  are  truly  developing  these  weapons 
to  discourage  th«  Communist  bloc  from  ever 
daring  to  maie  war  upon  the  free  world, 
then  where  Is  tie  wisdom  of  keeping  any 
Information  whl:h  might  Indeed  deter  an 
enemy  in  the  larkest  and  most  heavily 
guarded  classified  file? 

And  if  an  en«my  knows  nothing  of  the 
potential  which  we  have  developed  or  are 
developing,  how  can  the  generals  possibly 
stiggest  that  th(  primary  nature  of  these 
weapwns  are  defeisive  or  deterrent? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  strip  our 
work  In  this  area  nude  to  the  point  that  the 
technical  or  academic  details — which  might 
be  of  value  to  ar  enemy — are  even  remotely 
visible.  But  even  the  Military  Establishment, 
Mrith  its  preocci;  patlon  for  secrecy,  surely 
could  give  out  enough  Information  to  Justify 


the  repeated  insistence  that  theirs  is  a  re- 
taliatory operation. 

Now  if  It  seems  illogical  to  say  we  are 
scaring  the  Communist  hobgoblin  away  by 
not  mentioning  a  word  about  the  weapons 
which  we  possess  for  the  alleged  sole  pur- 
pose of  scaring  him — and  this  does  indeed 
seem  highly  illogical — at  least  it  is  no  less 
senseless  that  the  concurrent  policy  of  keep- 
ing our  own  people  Jn  the  dark  about  the 
weapon  which  might  be  used  against  them. 
We  can  hardly  conceal  discussion  of  our 
own  progress  in  the  field  without  belittling 
and  discrediting  any  progress  by  the  Russians 
in  the  same  line. 

Thus  o\ir  own  people  are  denied  the  infor- 
mation that  might  some  day  save  their  lives. 
I  assure  you  that  the  same  Is  not  true  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Another  hearing  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  brought  out  the 
startling  information  that  possibly  today 
even  more  than  30  million  people  in  the 
USSR  have  been  trained  and  have  become 
Imbued  with  the  need  for  this  defense,  CBR- 
wlse,  among  the  civilian  population.  That 
statement  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Nathan  Gor- 
don, Chief  of  the  Army  Chemical  Corps  In- 
telligence Agency. 

And  the  present  director  of  the  Chemical 
Corps,  MaJ.  Gen.  Marshall  Stubbs,  said  that 
"the  Soviet  civilian  population  receives 
thorough  training  in  defense  against  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare." 

How  many  Americans  have  been  similarly 
trained  to  protect  themselves  against  this 
exotic  new  means  of  visiting  death  or  In- 
capacitation against  our  fieople?  Thirty  mil- 
lion? Thirty  thousand  would  be  an  overly 
ambitious  estimate,  I  would  imagine. 

But  while  the  leaders  of  this  program  see 
the  necessity  for  such  a  program  of  civil  de- 
fense, virtually  nothing  has  been  done  to 
instriunent  such  a  program.  I  must  admit 
here  that  from  the  hearings  we  have  held,  it 
seems  evident  that  some  efforts  have  gone 
into  protecting  the  lives  and  maintaining  the 
combat  effectiveness  of  our  soldiers,  but  this 
iB  little  comfort  to  the  civilian  population, 
who  certainly  would  become  the  major 
casualties  in  any  widespread  chemical  or 
biological  attack. 

Prom  a  standpoint  of  sheer  survivability,  It 
seems  incomprehensible  that  some  of  our 
leaders  would  suggest  preemptive  use  of  CBR 
weapons  against  a  populace  well  trained  to 
cope  with  them,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
enemy  woxild  retaliate  with  similar  weapons 
against  an  American  people  HI  trained  and 
uninformed  about  the  horrors  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  feeling  that  we 
have  not  had  the  national  leadership  In  the 
past  few  years  in  order  to  lead  the  people, 
pinpoint  their  thinking  and  really  to  stir 
their  feelings  about  the  absolute  necessity  for 
disarmament  and  peace.  I  think  that  this, 
very  frankly.  Is  the  Job  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  And  I  think  that  he  could 
help  to  wake  up  our  people  to  the  dangers 
of  CBR  warfare  and  alert  them  to  the  need 
for  planning  defenses  against  these  horrible 
weapons. 

Recently,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  appear  In 
a  taped  Interview  with  corresfxjndent  Tris 
Coffin,  discussing  the  moral  and  strategic 
aspects  of  this  terrible  new  form  of  warfare. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert the  text  of  this  interview  In  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

"Author,  Columnist,  and  Radio  Corre- 
spondent Tris  Coflln:  'How  Is  your  moral 
fiber  tonight?  Well,  the  Army  has  found  a 
way  to  tear  it  down  completely — quite  simply 
and  cheaply,  too.  It's  all  part  of  a  delightful 
new  program  which  Is  being  presented  to 
the  taxpayers  In  little,  sugar-coated  drops, 
and  it's  known  as  CBR.  This  stands  for 
chemical,  biological,  and  radiological  war- 
fare. 
'"It  was  arranged  to  have  the  chemical 


warfare  boys  spread  their  tray  of  goodies  be- 
fore the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee.  The  committee  was  told  that 
CBR  Is  capable  of  tearing  down  the  moral 
fiber  of  men,  altering  human  behavior,  and 
killing  people  with  no  mess  at  all. 

"  "One  witness,  a  major  general,  described 
a  psychochemlcal  drug  in  these  words: 
"There's  a  material  In  the  hiiman  system 
that  acts  as  a  transmitter  of  a  nerve  Impulse 
from  one  nerve  Joint  to  another.  The  nerve 
gas  stops  the  production  of  this  material  and 
you  do  not  have  any  nerve  transmission.  If 
this  happens  to  nerves  around  the  heart,  the 
heart  constricts  and  stops." 

"  "One  member  of  the  committee  was  par- 
ticularly startled  at  the  prospect  of  the  Army 
chemists'  brave  new  world.  He  Is  Congress- 
man Ken  Hechler,  of  West  Virginia,  a 
former  Princeton  professor  and  White  House 
assistant.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think 
that  the  testimony  was  not  '.ike  Aldous  Hux- 
ley's famous  fantasy,  "Brave  New  World." 
The  Congressman  replied,  on  tape  recording: 
"Mr.  Hechler:  'Well,  It  certainly  was:  and 
Just  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  hearing  about  these 
new  and  terrible  forms  of  warfare  can  be 
quite  a  depressing  experience.  I  think  that 
the  reaction  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  was  a  little  bit  different.  Others 
seemed  to  feel  that  this  would  provide  a 
powerful  new  weapon  In  America's  arsenal. 
but  my  own  reaction  was  different.  Looking 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  himianlty  and 
civilization  itself,  what  steps  are  we  going 
to  have  to  take  in  order  to  protect  not  only 
our  own  country  but  all  of  civilization 
against  Its  destruction? 

"  'Now,  to  my  mind.  It's  very  different  to 
think  in  terms  of  a  "clean"  bomb  or  "dirty" 
bomb  or  certain  types  of  warfare  that  are 
more  or  less  destructive  than  others  and 
therefore  more  or  less  humane.  Naturally, 
all  types  of  warfare  are  Inhumane.  Yet.  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  Is  an  extension  and 
a  new  type  of  warfare  that's  going  to  mean 
taking  a  lot  of  educational  work  on  the  part 
of  our  civilian  defense  to  alert  our  people 
as  to  what  Is  Involved. 

"  'In  addition  to  that.  It's  a  great  challenge 
to  our  social  scientists.  International  lawyers 
and  others  who  will  have  to  figure  out  means 
of  getting  this  within  the  framework  of  our 
thinking  on  International  disarmament.' 

"Mr.  Coffin:  'What  are  some  of  the  types 
of  CBR  that  were  displayed  or  discussed  be- 
fore the  committee?' 

"Mr.  Hechler:  "There  were  several  types. 
There  are  the  so-called  nerve  gases,  which 
In  a  sense  change  a  person's  personality  and 
cause  him  to  lose  the  will  to  fight.  Then 
there  are  the  more  destructive  agents  which. 
If  they  touch  the  skin,  can  cause  death  in  a 
very,  very  short  space  of  time;  or.  If  they 
even  get  on  the  clothing,  can  cause  death 
In  a  few  minutes. 

"  "There  are  agents  which  can  be  sprayed 
very  easily  from  the  exhaust  of  motor  cars 
or  motor  boats,  without  any  visible  sign  as 
these  death-dealing  agents  are  dispersed 
among  the  populations  of  our  cities  or  mili- 
tary installations." 

"Mr.  Coffin:  'I  detected,  I  thought.  Just  an 
example  of  the  "soft  sell"  when  General 
Creasy  was  testifying.' 

"Mr.  Hechler:  I  wasn't  exactly  sure  what 
you  meant  by  that  phrase,  the  "soft  sell,"' 
Tris.  What  do  you  mean?' 

"Mr.  Coffin:  'Well,  I  mean  he  used  the 
word  "humane"  so  many  times  as  If  this  were 
something  that  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  ac- 
cepted by  mankind." 

"Mr.  Hechler  :  'This  has  been  a  tendency.  I 
notice,  among  all  chemical  warfare  officers. 
When  I  was  in  the  Infantry  during  the  war, 
and  we  were  going  through  basic  training, 
the  chemical  warfare  office  assembled  us  and 
tried  to  get  every  member  of  our  outfit  to 
admit  that  the  use  of  g^  was  more  hiunane 
than  any  other  type  of  warfare." 
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"Mr.  Coffin:  'Congressman,  you  also  spoke 
about  social  scientists.  Is  there  any  way 
in  which  we  can  start  from  the  beginning 
and,  in  effect,  teach  mankind  that  war  Is — 
as  you  suggest — Inhumane  and  that  we  had 
perhaps  start  working  from  the  bottom  to 
learn  how  we  can  eliminate  it." 

■Mr.  Hechler:  'I  think  this  Is  highly  Im- 
portant, Tris.  You  know  we  recognize  the 
necessity  of  catching  up  with  Russia  In  the 
training  of  our  scientists,  engineers  and 
others  who  can  aid  In  the  defense  of  the 
country,  by  producing  more  death-dealing 
missiles  and  agents  of  war.  It  seems  to  me 
that  equally  Important  Is  the  training  of 
social  scientists  In  the  Ideals  and  Imagina- 
tion that  can  enable  us  to  control  and  live 
in  a  better  world.  This  Is  a  challenge  to  so- 
cial science  and  It's  a  challenge  to  civiliza- 
tion to  produce  this  kind  of  thinking  that 
has  the  Idealism  and  the  willpower  to  move 
ahead  and  make  this  a  safer,  better  and  more 
peaceful  world." 

■Mr.  Coffin:  'I  think  that  one  problem  is 
that  peace  is  never  presented  as  very  heroic 
to  people.  We  put  up  statues  of  our  generals 
and  write  our  great  epic  poetry  about  wars." 

■Mr.  Hechler:  "rhat"s  true.  You  may  recall 
William  James'  book  entitled  "The  Moral 
Equivalent  to  War.'  During  wartime  people 
feel  a  great  sense  of  patriotism  and  national 
unity.  Peace  is  a  hard  thing  to  come  by, 
and  it's  for  this  reason,  I  think,  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  the 
people  to  realize  that  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  toward  men  Is  one  of  the  greatest  Ideals 
that  we  can  strive  toward. 

"Mr.  Coffin:  'As  a  Congressman,  of  course, 
you  are  very  close  to  the  people.  Do  you  find 
that  there  Is  an  underlying  hope  among  peo- 
ple m  your  own  district  whom  you  talk  to 
for  peace,  so  we  won't  have  to  use  all  these 
weapons?' 

"Mr.  Hechler:  'It's  a  rather  vague  hope, 
Tris.  I'm  afraid  that  people  tend  to  be  a  little 
pessimistic  about  the  future.  "They  rather 
vaguely  hope  that  something  may  come  out 
of  it,  and  there's  a  feeling  that  we  haven't 
had  the  national  leadership  In  the  past  few 
years  In  order  to  lead  the  people,  pinpoint 
their  thinking  and  really  to  stir  their  feel- 
ings of  the  absolute  necessity  for  disarma- 
ment and  peace.  I  think  that  this,  very 
frankly.  Is  the  job  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"I  believe  he's  made  some  fine  general 
speeches  about  disarmament,  but  on  this 
question  we  were  talking  about — chemical, 
biological,  and  radiological  warfare — the 
President  has  not  really  Informed  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  what  these  Issues  are.  And 
he  has  not  Informed  them  of  the  nature  of 
the  challenge  In  trying  to  produce  a  peace- 
ful world." 

"Mr.  Coffin:  'I  read  a  memorandum — I  sup- 
pose It's  supposed  to  be  confidential — ^by  Aj- 
thur  Schleslnger  In  which  he  suggested  that 
the  people  a  few  years  ago  were  not  ready  to 
be  led,  but  they  are  coming  to  the  place 
where  they  are  seeking  leadership.  Do  you 
think  that's  true?" 

'Mr.  Hechler:  'Yes,  I  think  there's  a  great 
deal  of  that.  Of  course,  after  World  War  I, 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  rest  for  a  few  years. 
And  then  during  World  War  II,  the  people 
were  stirred  to  quite  a  great  pitch  and  then 
they  were  left  emotionally  tired  after  the 
war.  During  the  late  1940"s  and  the  1950"6 
their  noses  were  kept  to  the  grindstone  by 
the  worst  cold  war  In  history  followed  by  the 
worst  and  most  frustrating  limited  war  in 
history,  in  Korea. 

"  'As  a  result,  there  was  a  great  tendency 
to  want  to  let  down  at  some  point,  and  I'm 
afraid  that  this  letdown,  which  I  feel  has 
occurred  In  our  national  leadership,  has 
really  hurt  us  over  the  past  few  years.  Yet 
there  is  a  certain  ferment  which  I  bellev« 
portends  a  new  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
people  that  we  can  and  must  move  forward. 
What  we  need  now,  of  course,  is  national 


leadership  and  I   believe  that   that  can  ba 
supplied  only  by  the  White  House  itself.' 

"Mr.  Coffin:  "Thank  you.  Congressman  Ken 
Hechler,  for  this  thoughtful  discussion.  This 
is  "Tris  Coffin.' "" 


FRASER  KENT  ON  "BLACK  LUNG" 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  dur- 
ing the  period  February  16  to  20,  1969, 
printed  several  excellent  articles  by 
Eraser  Kent  which  I  believe  deserve  the 
consideration  of  all  Members  as  they 
ponder  the  effects  of  this  dread  disease 
among  coal  miners.  A  reading  of  these 
articles  should  spur  new  support  for  the 
Ijending  legislation  on  coal  mine  health 
and  safety : 

Officials  Ignore  Deadly  Lung  Ills  of  Coal 
Miners 

(By  Eraser  Kent) 

"The  coal  miners  call  It  "black  lung." 

Their  doctors  describe  It  as  a  pneumoconi- 
osis. 

Either  way.  It's  a  disease  that  affects  thou- 
sands of  miners,  crippling  some  and  hasten- 
ing the  death  of  others.  It  results  from  fine 
coal  dust  clogging  and  shriveling  the  lung. 

There  Is  no  known  cure,  nor  any  way  to 
reverse  the  damage. 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  125,000  miners  (working  and 
retired)  have  the  disease. 

In  Ohio,  State  officials  say  "there  Is  no 
such  thing." 

It  Is  not  generally  covered  by  workmen"s 
compensation,  because  It  may  first  appear 
long  after  the  miner  has  quit  work  under- 
ground. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  has  done  so  little 
to  protect  its  members.  West  Virginia  miners 
recently  asked  the  national  union  president 
to  come  to  that  state  to  answer  charges  of 
neglect. 

Coal  operators  have  reduced  coal  dust 
levels,  but  not  to  the  point  where  It  •will  no 
longer  cause  black  lung. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  takes  no  re- 
sponsibility for  health  measures  under- 
ground, but  limits  Itself  to  safety  precautions. 
It  conducts  dust  counts  to  prevent  explo- 
sions, not  to  prevent  black  lung. 

The  Public  Health  Service  collects  mine 
data,  and  sponsors  conferences  on  coal  work- 
ers" pneumoconiosis.  It  Is  powerless  In  the 
coal  mines. 

The  Ohio  Bureau  of  Mines  has  done 
nothing.  It,  too,  Is  concerned  only  with  the 
miners'  safety. 

Ohio  Department  of  Health  personnel 
aren't  allowed  into  the  mines  to  inspect  them 
for  health  hazards. 

Meanwhile,  coal  miners  die  from  chronic 
lung  diseases  four  times  as  often  as  do  other 
American  men  of  the  same  age.  The  per- 
centage of  miners  dying  from  these  diseases 
has  more  than  doubled  In  the  last  20  years. 

If  statistics  from  other  states  are  valid  for 
Ohio,  there  should  be  more  than  4,100 
miners — past  and  present — who  either  have 
X-ray  evidence  of  black  lung,  or  have  been 
disabled  by  it. 

About  166  Ohio  men  die  from  black  lung 
and  its  romplicatlons  every  year,  If  the 
national  figures  apply  here. 

In  1965,  there  were  actually  228  "dust 
deaths"  in  this  state.  That  would  Include  Jobs 
In  dusty  trades  outside  of  the  coal  mines, 
but  the  figure  has  been  cited  to  support  the 
argument  that  Ohio  miners  suffer  from 
pneumoconiosis  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
those  in  other  states. 


National  interest  in  black  lung  comes  at 
a  bad  time  for  the  coal  industry,  which  must 
recruit  49,000  miners  for  the  100  new  mines 
that  are  expected  to  open  within  the  next 
five  years. 

Although  pneumoconiosis  Is  serious  enough 
In  itself,  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  national 
problem  of  industrial  health.  According  to 
Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, more  than  300,000  workers  are  disabled 
each  year  as  a  result  of  occupational  disease. 

He  said  it  wasn't  because  of  greed  or  lazi- 
ness, but  because  of  Ignorance. 

You  may  not  want  to  read  this  with  your 
morning  coffee.  But  this  is  the  story  of 
{jenumoconlosls.  Or  black  lung.  The  disease 
that  is  Ignored  In  Ohio's  coal  mines,  because 
"there  Is  no  such  thing." 

Deadly  Black  Lung  is  Incurable 
(By  Praser  Kent) 

If  you  live  In  a  city,  breathing  the  polluted 
air  and  smoking  two  packs  of  cigarettes  a 
day,  you  have  blackened  lungs. 

iliey  may  not  be  as  healthy  as  a  farm 
baby's  bright  pink  lungs,  but  the  chances  of 
this  crippling  or  killing  you  are  far  less  than 
those  reported  for  a  coal  miner's  "black 
lung."  Or  coal  worker's  pneumoconiosis,  the 
internationally  accepted  medical  term. 

Those  who  minimize  the  long-term  impact 
of  breathing  coal  dust  eight  hours  a  day  are 
quick  to  talk  about  the  evils  of  air  pollution 
and  smoking.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio,  which  han- 
dles workmen's  compensation,  and  In  the 
state's  Department  of  Industrial  Relations, 
which  supervises  mining. 

"The  disease  Is  covered  by  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  in  three  states,  but  not  here. 
If  black  lung  were  covered,  no  state  agency 
could  enforce  methods  of  preventing  It,  be- 
cause none  has  the  authority. 

The  disease  Is  not  new  or  exotic.  It  has  been 
recognized  for  150  years. 

Emlle  Zola  described  Its  effects  In  "Germi- 
nal," a  novel  about  French  coal  mining  In 
the  1880s.  And  It  has  been  described  dozens 
of  times  In  medical  Journals. 

There  are  many  types  of  pneumoconiosis, 
which  literally  means  "reaction  to  dust  In 
the  lung"  and  Is  pronounced  newmoconey- 
osls.  Types  are  classified  by  the  cause,  ap- 
pearance of  the  lung  and  other  physical  ef- 
fects, and  the  origin  of  the  dust  and  Its 
chemical,  physical  or  toxic  properties. 

Among  the  most  common  of  the  offending 
dusts  are  those  from  silica,  asbestos,  alu- 
minum, mineral  talc.  Iron,  cotton  and  moldy 
silage. 

Coal  worker's  pneumoconiosis  Is  found  both 
in  miners  and  in  those  who  work  on  coal 
boats.  It  is  believed  to  result  from  fine  dust 
being  breathed  deep  Into  the  lung  where  It 
accumulates. 

Removing  a  man  from  the  dusty  environ- 
ment has  been  found  to  stop  the  disease  from 
getting  worse,  although  there  Is  no  cure. 

The  problem  was  first  reported  when  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  ventilation,  lighting 
and  flooding  permitted  miners  to  go  deep  Into 
the  earth.  The  disability  was  first  called 
"miner's  asthma"  and  was  stoically  accepted 
by  workers  and  doctors  as  part  of  the  Job. 

It  has  since  been  found  In  every  coal  min- 
ing country  In  the  world.  At  the  start  of  the 
20th  century.  Improved  ventilation  In  the 
coal  mines  was  said  to  have  practically  elim- 
inated black  lung.  Coal  dust  was  described 
as  "Inert"  and  "non-toxic,"  and  was  said  to 
cause  little  or  no  damage  to  lung  tissue. 

In  fact,  some  experts  claimed  It  was  not 
only  harmless,  but  could  be  beneficial.  For 
example,  coal  dust  might  prevent  tubercu- 
losis from  entering  the  lung.  "That  view  Is 
seldom  heard  today. 

"It  would  seem  obvious  the  lung  cannot  be- 
come a  dust  trap  and  still  retain  Its  normal 
structure  and  function,"  argues  Dr.  Lorln  E. 
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Kerr,    medical    offlcer    of   the   United    Mine 
Workers'  welfare  and  retirement  fund. 

Around  1916,  sUlca  du«t  was  first  recognized 
as  a  dangerouj  substance  to  Inhale,  and  sll- 
looels  became  an  occupational  disease  for 
which  compensation  was  paid.  This  has  com- 
plicated thing*  Dr.  Kerr  believes,  because  the 
definition  of  silicosis  now  excludes  all  other 
oo»l  dusts  froiii  the  danger  list. 

"As  far  as  mf ny  lawyers  and  physicians  are 
concerned,  slll(^ls  Is  stlU  the  only  important 
occupational  respiratory  disease,"  he  said. 

This  "maverick  view"  Is  held  by  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Kelson,  professor  and  director  of  Cin- 
cinnati Geneitil  Hospital's  department  of 
radiology. 

"Coal  worker^s  pneumoconiosis  Is  probably 
the  same  disease  as  slUoosls,"  he  wrote  re- 
cently In  Seml4ar8  In  Radiology,  of  which  he 
Is  the  editor,    j 

"All  the  X-r$y  manifestations  of  the  two 
conditions  are  Identical  to  my  eye,  and  where- 
ever  coal  minets  get  the  disease,  there  silica 
also  lurks  in  piotentlally  hazardo\is  concen- 
tration." I 

D.  H.  8  Van  0rd8trand,  head  of  the  Cleve- 
land CUrUc  d%>artment  of  chest  diseases, 
agrees  It  is  dlfl^ult  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
twe«il  some  tyites  of  slUcoels  and  black  lung 
and  ilot«s  one  man  may  have  both. 

But  he  also  ejgrees  with  the  majority  view 
that  the  diseases  are  different  and  dlstlpct. 

This  concept!  was  first  proposed  In  the 
19306,  when  British  radiologists  found  lungs 
that  had  been  (iamaged  by  something  In  the 
coal  dust  other!  than  sillcla.  This  was  called 
"pseudo-slUcosli"  or  "anthraco-sillcoels." 

Finally,  It  w4s  determined  the  unknown 
agent  was  the  coal  dust  itself.  It  not  only 
produced  Jet-black  spit  (which  can  continue 
20  years  after  1|he  worker  leaves  the  mine) 
but  explained  tt|e  strange  X-ray  findings  that 
could  not  be  traced  back  to  silica  dust. 

It  was  apF>artnt  that  with  every  breath, 
the  miner  was  iicklng  microscopically  small 
particles  of  coall  deep  Into  his  chest. 

Bits  of  dust,  1 /5000th  of  an  inch  across, 
were  Imbedded  in  tissue  and  gradually 
clumped  together  to  form  constricting 
"cuffs"  of  coal  aioxind  the  lung's  tiny  air  and 
blood  vessels. 

In  most  oases,  the  problem  stops  there.  The 
miner  has  no  sjmptoms,  and  the  condition 
may  be  found  odly  If  the  black-speckled  lung 
is  examined  at  autopsy. 

When  researchers  say  80"  of  coal  miners 
have  "some  evidence"  of  black  lung,  they  do 
not  mean  this  percentage  Is  handicapped  by 
it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  can  pro- 
gress to  forms  oi  bronchitis  and  emphysema. 
Eventually,  air  <  an  not  pass  easily  ttirough 
the  constricted  air  passages  of  the  lung,  and 
the  miner  finds  he  becomes  short  of  breath 
Just  walking  upliUl.  He  may  dismiss  this  as 
middle  age,  and  his  doctor  will  tell  him  to 
cut  down  his  smoking. 

Again,  it  can  btop  there.  In  fact.  It  may 
halt  at  almost  iny  stage;  there  Is  nothing 
Inevitable  about  i  black  lung  until  It  reaches 
the  most  compUcfited  stages. 

But  If  the  dlsekse  continues  past  the  early 
"breathless  stage,"  there  Is  a  shrinking  of 
tissue  and  an  enlargement  of  the  lung's  tiny 
air  sacs.  Their  wills  may  break  down,  open- 
ing one  sac  Intoi  another  and  then  another, 
so  that  an  autops^  reveals  a  lace- like  i>attern. 
Not  all  the  CMmges  are  recorded  on  the 
X-ray;   some  are  seen  only  on  autopsy. 

"Some  radiologists  who  aren't  familiar 
with  the  characteristic  appearance  of  pneu- 
moconiosis are  inclined  to  regard  the  changes 
as  trivial  and  n<»t  necessarily  diagnostic  of 
the  disease,"  Dr.  ierr  said. 

"But  30  years  a^o,  leading  radiologists  con- 
sidered the  X-ray]  appearance  of  asbestosis  to 
be  within  normal  lUmlts." 

When  the  disease  reaches  Its  most  ad- 
vanced stage,  fibei^  have  formed  in  the  tissue 
at  the  edge  of  th^  lung,  producing  dark,  firm 
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and  rubbery  masses.  The  lung  continues  to 
disintegrate  Into  shredded  fragments  of  use- 
less tissue. 

Meanwhile,  there  has  also  be«n  a  strain 
on  the  right  chamber  of  the  heart,  which 
receives  blood  from  the  veins  and  pumps  it 
through  the  lungs  to  get  a  fresh  supply  of 
oxygen. 

Dr.  Hawey  A.  Wells  Jr.  of  Beckley,  W.  Va., 
has  described  the  process  as  "a  pile  of  coals 
being  heaped  on  the  small  arteries  of  the 
lung,"  because  the  dust  also  blocks  those 
blood  vessels. 

Eventually  the  right  heart  falls,  due  In  part 
to  the  obstructed  lung  and  In  part  to  a  lack 
of  oxygen  in  the  blood  that  feeds  the  heart 
muscle.  In  this  respect,  pneumoconiosis  Is 
the  same  as  many  other  lung  disorders — In 
fact,  the  problem  mlmicks  many  other  well- 
known  diseases,  making  diagnosis  difficult  for 
the  doctor  who  Is  not  aware  his  patient  once 
worked  In  a  coal  mine. 

This  can  be  a  problem  In  Cleveland  and 
other  Industrial  centers.  Many  miners  who 
can  not  continue  to  work  underground  leave 
the  mining  areas  to  find  other  work  in  the 
city,  and  are  then  treated  by  doctors  who 
have  never  encountered  black  lung.  In  mobile 
America,  there  Is  no  longer  any  local  disease. 
This  picture  of  black  lung,  drawn  from  the 
medical  literature,  Is  still  the  subject  of 
medical  controversy.  Many  experts  argue 
against  such  an  overly  simple  explanation, 
and  point  out  that  many  miners  develop  no 
such  condition.  Why? 

Those  who  are  most  active  in  research 
agree  there  are  many  factors  Involved:  the 
concentration  of  dust  in  the  air,  the  period 
of  the  miner's  exposure,  his  breathing  rate, 
his  smoking  habits,  his  actual  Job  In  the  mine 
and  outside  Infections. 

Another  factor  may  Ue  In  the  lung  Itself, 
suggests  Dr.  Edgar  Mayer  of  New  York. 

"The  lungs,"  he  said,  "have  remarkably 
efllclent  mechanisms  for  self -cleansing  which 
protect  the  vast  Internal  surface  which  is 
constantly  exposed  to  vast  quantities  of 
foreign  material. 

"It  is  logical  to  assume  that  this  complex 
function  If  probably  compromised  in 
pneumoconiosis,  which  would  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  failure  of  the  lung's  self-cleansing 
function." 

If  this  theory  Is  valid,  the  problem  might 
be  solved  by  finding  a  way  of  measuring  this 
mechanism,  as  a  guide  in  the  hiring  of 
miners. 

Impatient  with  any  theoretical  discussions 
that  may  deUy  action  on  black  lung,  some 
mine-area  doctors  dismiss  such  details  as 
"academic  fine  points." 

Dr.  Wells  said,  "If  a  man  has  been  in  the 
mines  for  20  years  and  has  a  chronic  lung 
disorder,  he  should  be  taken  out  of  the  mines 
and  compensated  for  his  Illness,  regardless 
of  whether  it's  silicosis  or  anthracosla  or 
anything  else  you  call  it." 

A  Public  Health  Service  study  found  9.6% 
of  working  miners  and  18.6%  of  former  min- 
ers had  some  X-ray  evidence  of  black  lung 
damage.  This  Is  a  frequently  quoted  study, 
even  though  all  the  results  have  not  yet 
been  published. 

It  was  designed  to  define  the  problem  by 
combining  X-rays  with  tests  of  lung  func- 
tion. One  part  of  the  study  Involved  a  cross- 
section  of  2,600  working  miners  and  1,200 
retired  or  disabled  miners,  ranging  in  age 
from  35  to  64. 

It  was  impossible  to  link  X-ray  evidence 
to  symptoms,  nor  could  the  PHS  establish 
levels  of  dlsabmty  "in  absolute  terms,"  said 
Dr.  William  Lalnhard,  director  of  the  PHS 
laboratory  in  Cincinnati. 

However,  the  lung  function  test  results 
could  be  correlated  to  age,  the  number  of 
years  underground,  and  symptoms. 

If  these  findings  can  be  extended  to  the 
137,000  soft-coal  miners  in  the  United  States 
today,  about  13,160  men  now  working  under- 


ground have  damage  to  their  lungs  visible 
on  X-ray.  Of  these,  about  360  are  In  Ohio 
mines. 

A  man  who  works  In  the  mines  longer  has 
a  greater  chance  of  lung  damage.  In  this 
study,  4%  of  those  with  10  to  19  years  of 
underground  work  had  the  disease,  while 
8.6%  of  those  virlth  20  to  29  years  exposure 
were  afflicted. 

Another  part  of  the  study  dealt  with 
nonmlners  in  the  same  districts  and  with 
the  wives  of  miners  and  nonmlners.  None 
was  found  to  have  much  evidence  of  black 
lung. 

Another  Ohio  study  looked  Just  at  153 
miners  with  X-ray  evidence  of  black  lung 
It  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Milton  D.  Levlne 
and  Dr.  Murray  B.  Hunter,  who  both  then 
practiced  in  Bellalre. 

They  eliminated  those  who  had  heart  dis- 
ease and  those  who  did  not  return  for  follow- 
up  studies.  The  remaining  60  miners  were 
matched,  by  age,  with  another  group  of  74 
miners  with  no  X-ray  evidence  of  black  lung. 
In  the  study  group,  32  had  physical  symp- 
toms of  chest  disease  and  only  eight  still 
worked  in  the  mines.  In  the  control  group, 
23  had  chest  complaints  and  22  were  still 
working  underground. 

Breathlessness  was  noted  in  37  of  the  study 
group,  and  22  of  the  controls;  a  chronic  cough 
was  reported  in  44  In  the  study  group  and  25 
in  the  controls.  Some  emphysema  was  found 
in  48  of  the  study  group  (Including  all  com- 
plicated cases)  and  in  34  of  the  controls. 

The  Bellalre  doctors  also  reported  that  20 
of  the  pneumoconiosis  patients — and  none  of 
the  controls — had  a  swelling  of  the  heart, 
apparently  resulting  from  an  obstructed  lung. 
Dr.  Levlne  has  since  left  Bellalre.  His  suc- 
cessor. Dr.  T.  H.  Korthals,  said  last  faU  he  had 
not  yet  seen  a  case  of  black  lung.  "The  men 
I  see — about  10  a  week — have  a  breath  restric- 
tion that  isn't  much  more  than  that  seen 
with  heavy  smoking.  My  Impression  Is  that 
three  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day  are  more  oi 
a  threat  than  coal  dust." 

Only  four  years  ago,  the  Bellalre  findings 
of  heart  damage  were  supported  with  sensi- 
tive new  cardiac  tests.  Dr.  Harold  B.  Warrcr. 
visited  the  Appalachian  Regional  Hospital 
In  Beckley,  where  pneumoconiosis  studies 
had  been  under  way  for  some  time. 

The  cardiologist  was  working  with  a  tech- 
nique tliat  shows  the  size  and  direction  oi 
blood  fiow  within  the  heart.  In  coal  miners 
he  found  an  unexpected  shift,  indicating 
tliat  the  right  chamber  of  the  heart  was 
meeting  some  resistance  as  it  pumped  blood 
to  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Wells  argues  this  research  Indicates 
"tremendous  vascular  damage,"  and  suggests 
that  many  cases  are  missed  because  the 
paUent  apparently  died  of  heart  failure 
Sometimes,  too,  the  disease  is  confused  with 
lung  cancer. 

"It  Isn't  recorded  as  the  cause  In  many 
deaths,''  agreed  Dr.  Kerr,  blaming  this  on 
"an  awful  lot  of  doctors  who  don't  under- 
stand the  disease  or  dont  believe  It  exists 

Dr.  Donald  Rasmussen,  a  pulmonary  dis- 
ease specialist  at  Beckley,  has  tested  3,000 
miners,  measuring  heart  and  lung  action 
while  the  man  is  exercising.  He  found 
changes  in  heart  action  which  escaped  ordi- 
nary diagnostic  techniques  and  Is  convinced 
that  the  "primary  lesion"  of  pneumoconiosis 
is  In  the  lungs  small  arteries. 

If  this  can  be  proven  It  might  be  possible 
to  develop  a  procedure  that  would  identlfv 
black  lung  m  Its  earliest  stages,  before 
brbathlessness. 

Some  such  early  diagnosis  Is  needed,  be- 
cause of  the  slow  and  Insidious  onset  of  the 
disease.  Once  It  appears,  doctors  can  onl\ 
treat  the  symptoms  and  minimize  the  infec- 
tions that  can  be  hazardous  for  anyone  with 
a  chronic  lung  disease. 

Because  it  is  often  not  recognized  while 
the  miner  is  still  working,  it  can  be  hard  to 
establish  a  clear-cut  cause  and  effect. 
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Black  Lttng  Vexes  Mim:  Bosses,  Too 

(By  Praser  Kent) 
.Americans  have  long  known  how  danger- 
ous coal  mining  is.  In  the  last  60  years,  about 
90,000  men  have  died  in  coal  pit  accidents. 
In  the  last  30  years  alone,  more  than  1.5  mil- 
lion men  have  been  hurt  in  the  mines,  In- 
cluding about  50,000  permanently  disabled. 
Until  recently,  there  was  little  notice  of 
"black  lung  or  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis, 
which  also  cripples  and  kills  miners  In  every 
coftl-produclng  country  around  the  world. 
Ohio's  123  vinderground  soft  coal  mines  are 
centered  in  Belmont,  Harrison  and  Jefferson 
counties,  stretching  out  in  a  southwesterly 
strip  to  Lawrence  County  In  southermost 
Ohio.  In  1967.  there  were  3,563  men  In  these 
mines,  many  of  which  are  two  or  three-man 
operations. 

These  small  mines  will  find  It  particularly 
hard  to  Install  new  equipment  to  lower  dust 
levels  to  healthy  limits.  The  owners  don't 
have  the  expertise  or  the  funds  to  detect 
health  hazards,  nor  can  they  contribute 
much  to  research  programs. 

According  to  Ford  Sampson,  an  Ohio  Coal 
Association  executive,  the  owners  are  as  up- 
set by  the  black  lung  problem  as  are  their 
workers.  Unlike  state  officials,  they  recognize 
the  problem  but  feel  powerless  to  deal  with 
It. 

"In  addition  to  the  human  values  Involved 
the  owner  Is  concerned  If  only  because  he 
pays  the  cost  of  recruiting  and  training  a 
worker  who  must  then  quit,"  Sampson  said. 
"If  the  man  can't  work  at  top  capacity  be- 
cause his  breathing  is  Impaired,  there  Is  less 
efficiency  In  the  whole  operation. 

"The  owners  want  to  do  something,  but 
they're  waiting  for  federally  sponsored  re- 
search to  show  them  what  must  be  done." 

The  "black  lung  crusaders"  aren't  con- 
vinced by  such  statements.  They  Insist  that 
the  mine  operators  have  hidden  the  problem 
out  of  sight  for  years.  Intimidating  company 
doctors  and  miners  who  complained  about 
the  effect  of  coal  dust  In  the  lungs. 

Commenting  on  wide  variations  in  re- 
ports of  pneumoconiosis.  Dr.  Hawey  A.  Wells 
said  the  most  Important  factor  "Is  not  the 
quality  of  the  coal  being  mined,  nor  the  re- 
gion from  which  It  comes,  but  the  effort — 
or  lack  of  It — made  by  the  individual  mine 
operators  to  control  dust." 

His  colleague.  Dr.  I.  E.  Buff,  Is  even  more 
caustic.  "Their  attitude  Is  easy  to  Illustrate," 
he  told  a  congressional  committee.  "I  asked 
the  owners  of  eight  mines  I  visited  to  in- 
stall chemical  toilets  underground. 

"They  calculated  It  would  cost  25  cents 
per  man  per  day,  and  turned  It  down  as  too 
expensive.  If  they  won't  pay  that.  Imagine 
them  spending,  say,  $3  per  day  for  dust  sup- 
pression." 

Right  now,  the  most  serious  problems  arise 
not  in  the  small  mines,  but  In  the  large, 
mechanized  operations.  "Continuous"  min- 
ing Is  done  with  a  mechanical  cutter  that 
has  revolving  heads  which  corkscrew  their 
way  through  the  vein,  clawing  the  coal  out 
and  stuffing  It  on  to  a  conveyor.  TTie  process 
rips  the  coal  seams  apart  at  a  fast — and 
dusty — ^rate. 

There  are  three  ways  to  lower  this  dust, 
said  Kenneth  M.  Morse,  director  of  industrial 
hygiene  for  the  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  "You  can 
prevent  the  dust  from  being  generated,  you 
can  knock  down  the  dust  that  arises,  and  you 
can  pull  the  dust  away  from  the  worker,  or 
dilute  It." 

The  first  two  steps  Involve  using  water 
sprays  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  bit  at  the 
face  of  the  mine  and  spraying  the  mine  floor 
and  conveyor.  Improved  machine  design 
might  also  help. 

The   third   condition   la   met   with   high- 
vacuum  ventilation  that   sweeps   the   mine 
face  with  air,  to  remove  both  dust  and  gas. 
Respirators  and  nose-mouth  masks  have 
been  worn  to  reduce  levels  in  the  lung,  but 


they  havent  been  satisfactory.  "Many  of 
the  men  chew  tobacco,  and  they  cant  spit  It 
out  with  a  mask  around  their  face,  so  it  ends 
up  around  their  neck  all  the  time,"  Sampson 
said. 

The  men  complain  that  the  masks  block 
their  breathing;  this  Is  particularly  difficult 
for  any  worker  with  an  impaired  lung. 

And  finally,  the  dust  found  In  a  black 
lung  is  so  fine  It  passes  through  the  masks. 
Remember,  you  can  place  6,000  of  these 
particles  side  by  side  In  one  Inch. 

To  prevent  explosions,  the  safe  level  for 
coal  dust  is  five  million  particles  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  for  40  hours  a  week,  for  a  life- 
time. This  represents  about  50,000  milligrams 
of  dust  per  cubic  meter. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  aiming  for  a 
level  of  3  or  4  milligrams  per  cubic  meter 
(mgkm)  which  would  be  almost  dust-free  by 
present  standards.  This  level  was  set  on  the 
basis  of  British  experience  which  coal  com- 
panies say  (as  they  have  of  almost  all  British 
black  lung  research)  may  not  be  applicable 
in  the  United  States. 

Morse  said  that  moving  from  the  present  to 
the  proposed  level  is  "like  Jumping  off  a 
1,000-foot  cliff,"  and  argued  for  a  steady, 
gradual  reduction  of  dust  "to  levels  that 
can  be  reached  by  almost  all  mines,  and  mov- 
ing forward  from  there." 

Even,  then,  he  added.  It  will  be  "dlfflcult" 
to  reach  4  mg-cm  and  "almost  Impossible" 
to  hit  3  mg. 

Public  health  officials  argue  that  It  is  not 
much  harder  to  cut  levels  to  3  mg.  than  it 
Is  to  reach  100  mg  or  50  mg.  Once  steps  have 
been  taken  In  this  direction.  It  Is  Just  as 
economical  to  go  all  the  way. 

This,  too,  may  not  be  enough,  said  H.  B. 
Charmbury,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Mines  and  Mineral  Industries. 
Rigid  Inspection  is  needed  to  achieve  "total 
control"  of  dust  levels  (without  waiting  for 
the  mine  owners  to  Invite  an  Inspector  In) 
and  enforcement  must  be  strict. 

Such  Inspection  may  require  new  ways  to 
accurately  measure  and  analyze  coal  mine 
dust.  Then  It  would  best  be  done  by  an 
Industrial  hyglenlst — but  this  poses  a  prob- 
lem here. 

Harold  C.  Cutter,  secretary  of  the  North- 
east Ohio  unit  of  the  American  Indtistrlal 
Hygiene  Association,  reports  there  are  only 
about  130  hyglenlsts  In  the  state.  Including 
about  50  In  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  lab- 
oratories In  Cincinnati.  Ohio  now  employs 
seven  industrial  hyglenlsts:  four  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  three  In  the  Indus- 
trial Commission.  There  Is  none  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  state's  role  In  this 
problem.  When  asked  about  the  problem  of 
black  lung,  William  O.  Walker,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  (of 
which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  part) ,  said 
flatly,  "There  Is  no  such  thing." 

Even  If  he  were  aware  and  concerned. 
Walker  has  no  authority  to  order  a  reduc- 
tion In  coal  dust,  such  as  that  needed  to 
curb  pneumoconiosis.  His  Inspectors  deal 
only  with  safety   hazards! 

(By  the  way,  Ohio  has  79  Industrial  safety 
Inspectors  in  all  departments,  and  109  game 
wardens. ) 

"Our  Inspectors  are  concerned  about  the 
workers'  health,  though,"  Walker  said.  "I 
mean,  a  worker  Isn't  safe  If  he  Isn't  healthy, 
and  he  Isn't  healthy  If  he  Isn't  safe."  But  he 
agreed  nothing  Is  done  to  lower  dust  levels 
below  those  set  as  safety  standards. 

Nor  can  the  Ohio  Department  of  Health 
take  action.  Its  authority  stops  at  quarries 
and  Its  Inspectors  cannot  enter  the  under- 
ground mines. 

Ultimately,  the  disabled  worker  might 
seek  workmen's  compensation.  Then  he 
enters  the  Jurisdiction  of  M.  Holland  Krise, 
chairman  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Ohio.  He  believes  all  black  lung  is  silicosis, 
and  still  uses  the  term  "anthacosis." 


He  also  insists  that  "everybody  has  some 
black  lung,  from  smoking  and  things  like 

that." 

Appearing  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee on  Industrial  health  and  safety  last  year, 
Krlse  said  "Ohio  votes  no"  to  federal  Inter- 
vention in  such  things  as  mine  health.  The 
government  wouldn't  do  a  good  Job.  he  said; 
It  Is  unable  even  to  make  the  streets  of 
Washington  safe. 

Anyway,  Krise  added,  there  Is  no  need  for 
help  with  mine  health  because  the  state 
"can  do  a  far  better  Job"  than  the  federal 
government.  He  didn't  say  how  this  was  be- 
ing achieved. 

Workmen's  compensation  specifically  cov- 
ers black  lung  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
Alabama.  In  Ohio,  it  is  Included  as  "a  dis- 
ease p>ecullar  to  a  particular  Industrial 
process,  trade  or  occupation  ...  to  which  an 
employe  Is  not  ordinarily  subjected  or  ex- 
posed outside  of  or  away  from  his  employ- 
ment. The  compensation  terms  are  almost 
the  same  as  for  silicosis. 

To  date,  there  have  been  three  applica- 
tions for  such  compensation  from  workers 
In  all  Ohio  Industry.  The  Bellalre  study, 
alone,  uncovered  52  men  unable  to  work  In 
the  mines  because  of  pneimioconlosls. 

Dewltt  Huffman,  of  the  State's  Division 
of  Safety  and  Hygiene,  believes  many  appli- 
cations for  black  lung  compensation  have 
been  disguised  as  silicosis  claims.  Between 
1962  and  1966,  31  silicosis  claims  were  sub- 
mitted. It  Isn't  known  how  many  were  "ver- 
ified" and  "accepted." 

In  this  state,  the  worker  files  a  claim  and 
this  Is  verified  by  an  administrator  of  the 
Industrial  Commission.  It  is  then  referred  to 
a  review  board,  which  conducts  a  hearing. 
That  decision  may  be  appealed  either  by  the 
administrator  or  the  claimant.  The  claim 
then  goes  to  the  Industrial  Conunlsslon  for  a 
final  ruling,  which  cannot  be  apjjealed  In 
common  pleas  court,  as  can  Injury  claims. 

The  worker  must  prove  he  was  exposed  to 
coal  dust  for  at  least  three  years,  that  he 
contracted  the  disease  In  the  course  of  his 
work,  and  that  the  disease  has  produced  to- 
tal disability  within  eight  years  of  the  last 
exposure. 

(Black  lung  and  silicosis  may  not  even  be 
diagnosed  In  that  period,  let  alone  incapaci- 
tate a  miner.) 

There  is  no  provision  made  for  partial  dis- 
ability: that  Is,  when  a  man  Is  no  longer 
able  to  work  In  a  mine  but  may  be  able  to 
do  light  work  elsewhere.  If  he's  not  a  total 
black  lung  cripple,  he  gets  nothing. 

In  any  case  workmen's  compensation 
takes  care  only  of  an  already  bad  situation. 
George  P.  Meany,  AFL-CIO  president,  puts 
the  point  this  way : 

"When  I  was  seeking  legislation  to  set  up 
a  state  department  of  industrial  hygiene  In 
New  York,  a  state  senator  told  me  I  was 
crazy,  that  I  was  not  protecting  my  jjeople. 

"He  said,  'Why,  you  get  a  much  better  ver- 
dict In  common  law  In  these  silicosis  cases, 
than  by  putting  these  people  under  compen- 
sation. You  can't  lose  the  case.  The  lungs  are 
petrified.  You  lay  the  lungs  on  the  table  be- 
fore the  Judge  and  Jury,  and  you  get  a  tre- 
mendous verdict.' 

"I  said,  "The  fellow  has  to  be  dead?' 

"He  said,  'Oh,  yes,  that  Is  necessary." 

"Well.  I  am  not  for  putting  the  lungs  on 
the  table.  I  am  for  keeping  the  dust  out  of 
the  lungs." 

Other  union  leaders  admit  their  organiza- 
tions have  "gone  easy"  on  industrial  health. 
Including  pneumoconiosis.  Jack  Suarez, 
health  and  safety  director  of  the  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  told  the  con- 
gressional committee  that  "In  negotiating 
contracts.  It  appears  that  safety  and  health 
clauses  come  after  coffee  breaks. 

"When  you  try  to  draft  contract  demands, 
the  workers  want  to  see  the  dollar  sign :  what 
am  I  going  to  get  that  I  can  see?"  In  such 
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which  showed  coal  dust  to  be  nontoxic  In  the 
laboratory.  Black  limg  was  then  claimed  to 
be  either  "unreal"  or  "non-occupational"  In 
man.  Dr.  Kammer  said. 

Dr.  Hawey  A.  Wells,  a  pathologist  who  has 
concentrated  on  black  lung,  also  argues  In 
favor  of  tsiklng  research  to  the  mine's  work- 
ing face.  "It  Is  Impossible  to  correlate  the 
disease  we  find  at  autopsy  with  the  work 
environment,"  he  said. 

"We  have  to  guess  at  the  work  environ- 
ment that  caused  it.  We  never  know  the 
precise  duration  of  exposure,  the  exact  chem- 
ical nature  of  the  particles,  or  the  concen- 
tration." 

He  said  It  could  be  compared  to  the  siu-- 
geon  of  200  years  ago,  "poking  around  Inside 
a  man  with  acute  appendicitis  without 
knowing  the  anatomic  structures  and  func- 
tions Involved  that  produced  all  the  con- 
fusing symptoms  and  signs  and  deaths,  from 
what  now  seems  to  be  a  very  simple  disease." 
Such  direct  studies  mean  researchers  must 
be  free  to  go  into  a  mine  at  any  time,  so  they 
can  be  on  the  spot  and  stay  there  to  conduct 
their  research.  This,  in  turn,  must  not  inter- 
fere wltli  the  normal  work  process  or  the 
study  might  Just  as  well  be  done  In  the 
laboratory  or  library. 

Even  current  work  studies  may  not  be 
enough.  Doctors  will  still  have  trouble  relat- 
ing the  miner's  present  physical  condition 
with  the  diist  factors  under  which  he  worked 
long  ago. 

Diagnosis  Is  now  possible  only  when  symp- 
toms appear,  or  when  X-ray  evidence  of  liuig 
damage  can  be  seen.  Methods  must  be  foimd 
to  spot  pneumoconiosis  at  an  early  stage, 
when  prevention  will  be  most  effective. 

Better  mine  machinery,  and  better  meth- 
ods of  dust  control  and  removal  are  needed. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  that  miners  wear 
helmets  that  would  protect  them  from  the 
"inner  space"  of  the  dusty  mine. 

"There  are  no  shortcuts,"  emphasized  Dr. 
William  Lalnhard,  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice laboratory  in  Cincinnati.  "Painful,  time- 
consuming  examinations"  may  be  needed, 
just  to  duplicate  and  verify  the  research  that 
has  already  been  conducted  in  Britain. 

All  these  studies  will  need  federal  financial 
support  because  "Industry  Is  simply  unable 
to  police  Itself  in  the  detection  and  definition 
of  these  health  hazards."  said  Dr.  Irving  J. 
Selikoff.  a  New  York  environmental  scientist. 
Also,  since  men  go  from  mine  to  mine  (or 
to  other  Jobs)  and  from  state  to  state,  "no 
employer  can  be  expected  to  follow  his  em- 
ployees long  enough  for  long-term  effects 
to  be  defined, "  Dr.  Selikoff  said.  "Only  bodies 
such  ae  the  PHS  can  be  expected  to  detect 
such  effects  and  to  maintain  the  long  ob- 
servation needed." 

However,  the  PHS  already  has  run  into 
trouble  with  the  limited  research  it  has 
started  In  this  field.  The  1962-66  study  of 
pneumoconiosis  has  not  been  published,  but 
is  still  undergoing  "editorial  review." 

Medical  World  News  reported  that  the  Di- 
vision of  Occupational  Health  Laboratory 
at  the  West  Virginia  University  Medical 
Center  "Is  practically  at  a  standstill.  For 
Instance,  a  two-year  research  project  de- 
signed to  study  the  heart  and  lung  damage  of 
400  miners  has  completed  the  examination 
of  only  35  men." 

In  addition  to  federally  sponsored  research, 
there  may  be  a  need  for  nationally  estab- 
lished standards.  Otherwise,  the  conscien- 
tious mine  owner  in  a  health-conscious  state 
would  be  penalized  by  the  costs  for  Its  dust- 
reduction  programs,  while  Irresponsible  own- 
ers in  other  states  would  get  away  with 
cutting  corners. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  promised 
to  Introduce  a  new  occupational  health  and 
safety  bill  before  the  end  of  March.  The 
UMW  might  offer  more  direct  support  for 
that  law  than  they  did  during  hearings  oa 
last  year's  proposed  legislation. 
Dr.  Donald  Rasmussen,  of  Beckley,  W.  Va., 


has  urged  annual  examination  of  the  coal 
miner,  to  detect  the  first  signs  of  chronic 
lung  disease.  He  said  none  of  the  3,000  miners 
he  has  examined  has  had  "anything  like  a 
regular  chest  X-ray,"  or  lung  function  test. 
Such  examinations  are  already  required  iii 
some  professions,  such  as  food  handling,  for 
public  protection;  a  Cleveland  lawyer  pointed 
out.  Now  the  concept  would  be  extended  to 
employe  protection. 

In  Ohio,  recognition  of  black  lung  as  an 
occupational  disease  might  mean  more  help 
for  the  small  mine  owner  (most  underground 
mines  here  employ  five  men  or  less)  in  coping 
with  health  hazards  State  officials  could  also 
be  more  aggressive  in  spreading  information 
to  the  mine  operators,  and  implement  re- 
search carried  on  at  the  federal  level. 

An  obvious  and  Immediate  need  Is  for  a 
change  in  workmen's  compensation  law  to 
cover  men  slowly  crippled  by  black  lung.  This 
would  mean  eliminating  a  "time  factor"  in 
applying  for  compensation  years  after  leav- 
ing the  mine,  and  should  cover  partial  dls- 
ability  and  retraining  for  the  working-age 
miner. 

This  means  the  medical  profession  must 
come  up  with  a  better  method  of  diagnosing 
pneumoconiosis,  so  that  claims  can  be  proc- 
essed with  minimum  fuss  and  delay. 

In  txu-n,  this  requires  an  end  to  what  a  Cin- 
cinnati public  health  worker  described  as 
"kid  stuff  squabbling  among  the  doctors,  a 
sort  of  dld-dldn't  Is-isn't  thing  that's  gone 
on  too  long  already." 

There  are  several  "crusaders"  seeking  im- 
mediate relief  for  black  lung  victims — both 
doctors  and  journalists — who  have  done  the 
cause  a  disservice,  he  said.  They  never  con- 
cede that  opponents  are  mistaken  or  ill- 
Informed;  they  are  "company  stooges,"  or  are 
involved  in  a  conspiracy  to  cover  up  the 
disease. 

He  said  that  when  the  number  of  pneumo- 
coniosis cases  is  inflated  to  Include  any  and 
all  lung  disorders,  conservatives  can  dismiss 
the  whole  problem  as  "exaggerated"  or  "ridic- 
ulous," Instead  of  being  forced  to  face  scl- 
entiflc  data. 

"What  we  have  is  a  division  of  the  medical 
community  into  two  name-calling  camps- 
Just  at  a  time  when  concerted  action  is 
needed  to  find  out  everything  we  can  about 
all  these  occupational  lung  diseases,"  the 
health  worker  said. 

This  can  be  seen  in  West  Virginia,  where 
the  "Physicians  for  Miners  Health  and  Safety 
Committee"  has  collided  with  the  state  and 
county  medical  societies  in  a  quarrel  that 
spills  over  the  state  borders. 

Dr.  Wells.  Dr.  Rasmussen  and  Dr.  I.  E.  Buff 
have  travelled  throughout  the  state,  organiz- 
ing thousands  of  miners  in  the  fight.  They 
seek  to  dramatize  the  issue,  but  emotional 
presentations  evoke  equally  emotional  re- 
plies that  can  obscure  the  scientific  cure  of 
the  problem. 

Dr.  Wells  holds  up  a  black  and  brittle  shav- 
ing from  a  diseased  lung  and  crvimples  *  •  • 
described  by  a  doctor  who  has  In  compensa- 
tion cases  represented  coal  companies 
"Inciting  the  coal  miners"  and  "spreading 
alarming  publicity." 

Dr.  Buff  fights  the  recruitment  of  new 
miners.  He  said  'representatives  of  coal  com- 
panies are  allowed  to  speak  to  school  assem- 
blies about  the  rewards  awaiting  such  work. 
But  the  school  boards  won't  allow  anyone  to 
speak  on  the  health  aspects  of  the  occupa- 
tion .  .  .  and  this  most  degenerative  and 
debilitating  disease." 

Instead  of  refuting  this  charge,  his  oppo- 
nents Just  say  Dr.  Buff  doesn't  even  know 
what  black  lung  is. 

(In  Dllle's  Bottom,  a  coal  town  In  Ohio's 
Belmont  county,  students  In  a  mine  school 
are  told  about  black  lung,  but  the  instructor 
said  emphasis  is  placed  on  safety — "some- 
thing the  men  can  do  something  about.") 

Dr.  Kerr  Is  as  blunt  as  Dr.  Buff:  "The 
medical  profession  has  barely  begun  to  over- 
come its  ill-informed  complacency,  and  to 
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discover  the  true  state  of  affairs  regarding 
pneumoconiosis. 

"The  failure  to  take  earlier  action  consti- 
tutes what  may  be  labeled  in  the  future  as 
the  greatest  disgrace  In  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican medicine." 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, has  attempted  to  be  more  conclUatory, 
"We  are  dealing  vrtth  hidden  health  hazards," 
be  said.  "Management  is,  for  the  most  part, 
apparently  unaware  of  health  dangers  or  of 
how  to  ascertain  propter  health  procedures. 

"But  this  is  not  a  case  of  willful  sacrifice 
of  the  health  or  life  of  an  employe  for  a 
dollar.  The  villain  is  not  greed.  It  is  Igno- 
rance." 

Added  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz,  former  Secretary 
of  Labor:  "We  have  grown  beyond  the  point 
of  argimient  by  accusation.  We  won't  suc- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  charging  employers  with 
callousness  or  human  exploitation. 

"There  are  laggards.  There  is  Incomplete- 
ness of  know  how.  But  the  case  is  not  against 
heartlessness — it  is  for  health   and  safety." 

The  greatest  need  in  the  battle  against 
black  lung  may  be  a  rising  public  demand 
for  action  on  the  part  of  state  and  federal 
governments,  mine  owners,  unions,  engineers 
and  doctors. 

Said  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  (D.W.Va.).  "With- 
out such  widespread  public  support,  we  will 
falter.  We  will  not  be  able  to  sustain  the 
drive  that  Is  needed  to  wipe  out  black  lung. 

"This  goes  beyond  those  who  work  in  the 
mines.  This  Involves  the  conscience  of  every 
American." 

Public  Lacks  Concern   for  Occupation 

Illnesses 

(By  Fraser  Kent) 

With  the  conquest  of  so  many  other  dis- 
eases, researchers  are  now  turning  their  at- 
tention to  occupational  diseases,  most  of 
which  they  believe  can  be  prevented.  Coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  is  only  one  exam- 
ple of  the  illnesses  that  hit  the  family  bread- 
winner on  the  Job. 

"I  doubt  If  we'll  ever  prevent  all  diseases 
and  injury,"  Dr.  William  H.  Stewart.  U.S. 
Surgeon  General,  said  a  year  ago.  "There  will 
always  be  need  for  compensation  of  injury 
and  disease. 

'But  we  can  do  a  lot  better  Job.  We  can 
prevent  some  of  the  injuries  and  disease 
which  are  occurring  now;  we  can  try  to  keep 
people  from  getting  hurt  or  sick." 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee.  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  said  the  precise  toll  of  occupational 
disease  is  not  known.  Therefore,  It  has  made 
little  Impact  on  medical  and  safety  experts, 
the  public,  responsible  leaders  in  labor  and 
Industry,  "and  particularly  the  victims." 

'We  are  dealing  with  hidden  health  haz- 
ards." he  said.  "The  onset  oi  occupational 
lung  diseases  often  occurs  after  years  of  ex- 
posure to  the  agents  that  cause  them,  but 
also  years  after  the  last  such  exposure.  By 
then,  irreversible  damage  has  already  oc- 
curred." 

Dr.  Stewart  put  a  statistical  tag  on  this. 
The  Social  Security  Administration  now  re- 
ceives about  35,000  claims  each  year  for  em- 
physema. "About  7,000  of  these  originate  In 
occupations  where  the  emphysema  rate  is 
e.xcesslve,  and  where  the  occupations  are 
known  to  Involve  exposures  to  materials  that 
damage  the  limgs. 

"It  is  also  receiving  about  8,000  claims  a 
year  for  disability  from  pneumoconiosis  and 
tuberculosis  of  occupational  origin." 

As  an  example  of  the  slow  onset  of  such 
disease,  he  cited  the  brass  and  zinc  found- 
ries where  workers  were  exposed  to  beryl- 
lium. 

"The  worker  who  breathes  its  metal  fumes 
on  the  job  will  not  show  the  symptoms  of 
chill,  fever  and  malaise  until  many  hours 
after  exposure,"  Dr.  Stewart  said. 

"Not  until  after  he  has  gone  home,  and  at 
a  time  when  he  is  not  likely  to  connect  the 
exposvire  with  his  illness."' 


The  onset  of  berylliosis  has  been  reported 
23  years  after  the  last  exposure  to  the  ma- 
terial, reports  Dr.  Harriet  L.  Hardy,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr  Stewart  also  noted  that  many  chronic 
diseases  have  multiple  causes,  both  on  and 
off  the  Job — no  one  of  which,  by  itself,  may 
be  enough  to  bring  on  Illness  or  disability. 

"We  also  need  to  know  those  situations 
where  hyper-susceptlble  people  need  to  be 
removed  from  certain  work  conditions,"  he 
said.  "And  we  must  probe  some  workers'  in- 
creased susceptibility  caused  by  their  age, 
sex,  or  other  physical  condition." 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  research  and 
regulation  must  be  on  the  federal  level.  One 
example  of  this  Is  the  case  of  beta-napthyla- 
mlne,  a  chemical  used  primarily  in  dye  man- 
ufacture. Its  use  is  illegal  in  several  countries 
because  it  produces  cancer  of  the  bladder  in 
workers  exposed  to  it. 

After  trying  to  get  the  industry  to  stop 
using  the  chemical,  Pennsylvania  authori- 
ties finally  outlawed  beta-napthylamine.  The 
process  promptly  turned  up  in  Georgia,  where 
it  Is  still  legal. 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  manpower  in  the  in- 
dustrial health  field:  doctors,  nurses,  engi- 
neers, hygienists.  There  isn't  enough  re- 
search, either.  But  most  of  all,  the  public 
doesn't  seem  to  care  much  about  occupa- 
tional disease. 

"In  this  country,  we  spend  an  amount  on 
cancer  research  equivalent  to  $415  per  death 
from  that  disease,"  pointed  out  WllUard 
Wirtz,  former  secretary  of  labor.  "On  heart 
research,  we  spend  $95  per  death. 

"On  occupational  diseases  and  health,  we 
spend  $6.57." 

Three-way  Attack  on  Black  Lung 

There  are  three  things  that  badly  need 
doing  to  meliorate  the  problem  of  the  coal 
miner's  disease  called  pneumoconiosis,  or 
"black  lung." 

The  first  Is  to  recognize  that  there  Is  a 
problem.  Ohio's  director  of  Industrial  rela- 
tions, William  O.  Walker,  does  not.  "There  Is 
no  such  thing,"  he  told  Plain  Dealer  medical 
writer  Fraser  Kent.  This  is  a  ridiculous  atti- 
tude. 

If  there  is  no  such  thing,  why  Is  It  that 
the  Incidence  of  chest  disease  is  higher 
among  coal  miners  than  nonmlners?  Why 
do  autopsies  of  affected  miners  reveal  black 
and  shriveled  lungs  and  enlarged  hearts? 
Call  it  pneumoconiosis,  "miner's  asthma," 
silicosis,  anthracosls  or  what,  it  is  a  disease 
that  cripples  and  kills;  and  denying  that  it 
exists  will  not  make  it  go  away. 

The  second  need  Is  for  more  research  into 
the  disease  and  Into  ways  of  controlling  the 
coal  dust  which  causes  it. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  must  take 
the  lead  in  medical  research,  which  should 
be  supported  by  state  health  bureaus  and 
the  medical  profession  in  general.  The  medi- 
cal community  in  coal  mining  areas  must 
stop  bickering  about  terminology  and  get 
together,  as  one  health  worker  put  It,  "to 
find  out  everything  we  can  about  all  the 
occupational   lung  diseases." 

No  cure  is  known  for  black  lung,  nor  is  it 
known  why  some  miners  are  affected  and 
others  are  not.  The  disease  can  be -arrested 
if  the  afflicted  miner  quits  the  coal  dust  at- 
mosphere of  the  mines  in  time.  A  method 
of  early  diagnosis  must  be  developed  so  that 
he  can  leave  before  the  symptoms  appear. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  supported  by 
state  mine  bureaus  and  the  mining  Industry, 
must  attack  the  problem  of  coal  dvst  control. 
Techniques  should  be  developed  to  wash 
down  the  dust  or  filter  the  air  more  effec- 
tively. 

An  occupational  health  and  safety  bill 
planned  by  the  Nixon  administration  offers 
promise  of  broader  research  in  both  fields.  As 
Kent  noted  In  his  series  of  articles  on  black 
lung,  the  bill  could  use  more  support  from 
the  United  Mine  Workers  than  the  tuilon 
gave  legislation  considered  last  year. 

The  third  need  is  compensation  for  those 


coal  miners  partially  or  fully  disabled  by 
pneumoconiosis.  Ohio  does  not  recognize 
black  lung  as  an  occupational  disease.  It 
should. 

Projections  of  Public  Health  Service  statis- 
tics on  the  Incidence  of  the  disease  indicate 
some  350  Ohloans  have  It.  Some  will  become 
disabled  by  it,  developing  shortness  of  breath, 
chronic  cough,  emphysema.  They  will  be  un- 
able to  continue  working.  They  should  receive 
workmen's  compensation  payments. 

Black  lung  does  not  get  the  attention  that 
mine  safety  receives  after  some  terrible  mine 
disaster.  It  develops  slowly  and  insidiously. 
But  it  can  be  just  as  deadly  as  an  explosion. 
It  must  get  attention  until  It  Is  finally  con- 
quered. 


DEDICA-nON  SERVICE  IN  HONOR 
AND  IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE 
GEORGE   GOTTWALD,   JR. 

<Mr.  McCORMACK  'at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  23.  1969,  there  was  held  in  Roslin- 
dale,  Mass.,  a  dedication  service  in  honor 
and  in  memory  of  the  late  George  J. 
Gottwald,  Jr.  George  Gottwald  gave  his 
life  in  the  service  of  our  great  eoimtry. 
He  entered  the  U.S.  Army  in  October 
1968  and  served  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion in  the  service  of  his  country  in  Viet- 
nam. While  performing  his  duties  he  was 
killed  and  was  awarded  posthumously 
the  Silver  Star  by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  March  8, 
1968.  In  his  memory  the  citizens  of  Ros- 
lindale  named  a  square  in  the  city  after 
him,  which  square  bears  his  name.  On 
that  day  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  dedication  ceremonies  read- 
ing as  follows : 
Peter  L.  Capareix, 
Roslindale,  Mass. 

I  received  your  letter  of  March  18  In  rela- 
tion to  the  dedication  services  to  be  con- 
ducted this  Sunday  In  Roslindale  to  memori- 
alize the  intersection  of  Metropolitan  Avenue 
at  Washington  Street  as  the  George  J.  Gott- 
wald. Jr.  Square.  Will  you  kindly  convey  to 
all  present  my  deep  regret  at  not  being 
able  to  attend  the  dedication  ceremonies  on 
Sunday  because  I  have  to  remain  In  Wash- 
ington this  weekend  becaiise  of  Important 
legislation  coming  up  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Win  you  also  convey  to  the 
parents  of  the  late  George  J.  Gottwald,  Jr. 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  their 
beloved  son.  A  soldier  who  falls  In  the  line  of 
duty,  especially  when  he  sacrifices  his  life 
to  aid  a  comrade,  deserves  our  h\unble  re- 
spect and  our  profound  gratitude.  George  J. 
Gothwald.  Jr.,  was  such  a  soldier.  His  spirit 
and  courage,  his  dedication  to  duty,  place 
him  among  the  hallowed  ranks  of  patriotic 
Americans  whose  unfailing  love  of  country 
and  loyalty  to  their  comrades  in  arms  have, 
since  the  birth  of  our  country,  secured  the 
blessings  of  liberty  for  all  Americans. 

Specialist  Four  George  Gottwald  never 
planned  great  battles  nor  did  he  lead  an 
army  in  the  field.  He  did  more  than  that:  He 
gave  his  life  that  another  might  live.  He  gave 
his  life  for  his  country.  There  is  no  greater 
sacrifice.  There  can  be  no  honor  paid  to 
his  memory  that  can  fully  express  how  much 
we  revere  It.  Yet  the  American  Legion  is  do- 
ing what  it  can  by  dedicating  the  George  J. 
Gottwald,  Jr.  Square  to  the  memory  of  this 
brave  boy.  The  Legion's  National  Command- 
er William  C.  Doyle  has  said  of  the  partlot- 
Ism  exemplified  by  George  Gottwald.  Jr.:  "It 
is  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  our  fellow  man. 
It  Is  a  concern  for  the  freedom  of  man,  as 
our  Ood-glven  rights,  but  a  recognition  also 
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that  every  rlgh        .. „^„„.„- 

panylng  responsibility."  Oeorge  Oottwald  did 
not  shirk  that  -esponslblUty.  By  his  heroic 
act  he  has  uphi-ld  the  honor  and  tradition 
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Chrysostom 
Mass.  As  I  said 
ceremonies  ther 
Pfiid  to  Jiis  me^ 
press  hiow  muc 
Gottwald's  spii 
forever  in  the 


service  of  the  United  States 
y  every  Bostonlan,  as  he  passea 
through  the  Oeiirge  J.  Oottwald,  Jr.  Square 
remember  the  4ian  for  whom  It  Is  named 
and  soldiers  Ukel  him  who  have  sacrificed  In 
order  that  othei*  can  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
democracy  and  freedom.  My  heart  goes  out 
to  family  and  frlfcnds  assembled  at  this  dedi- 
cation ceremonyi  It  la  my  prayer  that  this 

fine  American  will  not  have  died  In  vain 

that  through  hds  heroism  we  have  been 
brought  a  little  fcloser  to  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 

John  W    McCormack.  M.C. 
Speaker,  t/.sJ  House  of  Representatives. 

I  enclose  in  iny  remarks  a  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  day  together 
with  the  invocaltlon  offered  by  Reverend 
Father  Williani   P.   Smith  of  Sc.  John 
bctory.     West    Roxbury, 
in  my  remarks  at  the 
■  can  be  no  greater  honor 
nory  that  can  fully  ex- 
we  revere  it.  George 
It  and  courage  will  live 
-—  -.linds  of  his  family  and 
friends.  We  all  hope  that  through  his 
heroism  we  haie  been  brought  a  little 
closer  to  a  just  fnd  lasting  peace. 
St.  Johw  Orbtsostom  Rkctort, 
West  Ro^ry,  Mass.,  April  17, 1969 
John  McCormack; 
Speaker  of  the  HoUae. 

Dkar  Sa:  In  t^e  foUowlng  letter  you  will 
find  the  invocatldn  given  at  the  dedication 
of  SPC.  4  George  Oottwald  Square  In  Roa- 
lindale.  Massachu«etts  on  March  23,  1969. 

"Our  Father  In  heaven,  we  gather  here  to- 
day to  pay  trtbutd  to  a  young  man  who  gave 
his  life  on  our  behilf .  At  this  time  of  the  year 
we  are  also  mlndfyl  of  another  man  who  gave 
his  life  for  other Jnen  almost  two- thousand 
years  ago.  As  Hla  ^plrlt  has  animated  men  of 
all  races  and  natl<ins  throughout  the  world, 
so  we  ask  that  the  dedication  of  SPC.  4 
Oeorge  Oottwald  May  be  an  Inspiration  to  the 
people  of  the  Wes<  Roxbury-Rosllndale  area 
especially  to  the  y clung,  so  many  of  whom  are" 
here  with  us  todayt  We  ask  this  In  the  name 
of  your  Son,  Jesu^  Christ.  Amen." 
Sincerely  yours, 

1  Rev.  William  P.  Smtth. 

Oeorge  j.   OottwaLd,  Jr.,  Dedication  Cere- 
monies  AT  THE   INTERSECTION   OT   WaSHTNG- 

TON    Street    an^    METBopoLrrAN    Aventie, 

ROSLOTDALE,  Mas^.,  March  23,   1969 

Opening  remarki  by  master  of  ceremonies 
Peter  L.  CapareU:  f'ln  behalf  of  all  MlUtary 
Units  participating  here  today  and  In  the 
Spirit  of  True  Democracy  In  Action:  I  bid 
you  welcome.  We  jare  assembled  here  this 
Sunday  afternoon,  ip  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Specialist  Po^rth  Class  Oeorge  J.  Oott- 
wald. Junior,  who  died  heroically  In  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country. 

"In  behaU  of  yoi*  host,  the  CecU  W.  Pogg 
Post  of  the  Amerlc^  Legion  of  Hyde  Park 
Massachusetts,    I    declare    these    ceremonies 
open  and  ask  each  ftommander.  at  this  time 
to  bring  their  Unltsito  Attention." 

(So  compiled.) 

Mr.  Capahell.  I  present  to  you  our  Reverend 
Chaplain  Pather  William  Smith  of  Saint 
Johns  Chrysostom  Church  of  West  Roxbury 
to  deliver  the  ln%obatlon. 

(So  compiled.)       I 

Mr.  Caparell.  Think  you  Pather  Smith.  I 
now  read  a  cablegram  at  hand  and  received 
on  this  dat«  of  Ma*-ch  23.  expressing  the— 
senuments  of  a  Patriot  Giant  of  this— Gen- 
oration.  j 

(Reading  of  Speiker  McCormack's  mes- 
sage.) 


Mr.  Caparell.  I  am  so  moved  by  the  senti- 
ments in  depth  of  our  beloved  Speaker  that 
I  am  not  able  to  adequately  add  any  com- 
ment worthy  of  this  personal  and  inspiring 
salute  by  this  great  Patriarch  of  Democracy. 

I  now  direct  your  attention  to  our  first 
guest  Speaker,  who.  like  Speaker  McCormack, 
la  a  genuine  and  dedicated  soldier  In  the 
ranks  of  our  Pree  Society. 

I  call  upon  and  present  to  you  State  Sen- 
ator Samuel   Harmon  of  Dorchester. 

State  Senator  Harmon.  Thank  you  Peter.  I 
am  very  proud  to  be  here,  not  only  as  a  guest, 
but  also  as  an  observer  at  this  very  solemn 
occasion. 

I  extend  not  only  my  personal  greetings 
to  the  family  of  this  heroic  boy,  but  I  want 
them  to  know  that  every  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  shares  with  us  today  the 
grief   which    this   family    endures. 

I  convey  to  them  the  condolences  and 
personal  good  wlshee  of  Speaker  David  Bart- 
ley  of  the  General  Court  and  also  Maurice 
A.  Donahue,  President  of  the  Maseachusetta 
Senate. 

In  the  words  of  Massachusetts  first  citizen 
Speaker  McCormack;  I,  too,  when  I  pass  by 
this  Square— will  always  remember  this 
day— and  always  remember  the  George  Gott- 
walds  of  America. 

Mr.  Caparell.  Thank  you  Senator  Harmon 
for  expressing  so  beautifully  your  own  and 
the  legislators  sentiments,  and  I'm  quite 
certain  the  sentiments  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  neighbor  and  friend  assembled 
here  today.  One  cannot.  In  the  presence  of 
our  Country's  colors,  cannot  but  help  to  feel 
a  stirring  proud  heart  beat  for  the  valor  of 
this  courageous  soldier,  Oeorge  J.  Oottwald 
who  gave  his  life  so  that  those  glorious  colors" 
may  wave  ever  so  proudly  over  the  heads 
of  a  free  and  grateful  people. 

I  call  upon  our  Principal  Speaker  who 
sponsored  the  Resolution  making  this  day 
possible.  A  veteran  of  World  War  2— and 
since  then— always  a  vigilant  Champion  of 
Veterans— It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  sa- 
lute In  pride  and  to  present  to  you— our 
Honorable  City  Councillor  at  Large,  Patrick 
P.  McDonough. 

Councillor  McDonotjoh.  Thank  You  Peter 
As  one  of  your  nine  City  Fathers  and  the 
Pather  of  the  George  J.  Oottwald,  Junior 
Square,  having  in  deep  humlUty  offered 
the— Resolution  to  dedicate  this  corner  of 
America:  I  wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
what  I  am  about  to  read  was  written  by  your 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  way  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Nobility  of  thU  boy's  character  and  to 
the  Sacred  and  the  Supreme  Sacrifice  that 
he  made:  than  to  utter  the  senUments  of 
his  older  friend  and  neighbor— a  World  War 
n  Combat  Medic  himself.  Peter  Caparell  I 
now  read  Peters'  tribute  to  Oeorge  J  Oott- 
wald. Junior.  ■  «"ti 

(So  read.) 

Mr.  Caparell.  Thank  you  Councillor  Mc- 
Donough for  speaking  the  words  that  sprang 
from  my  heart  and  at  this  very  moment  I 
could  not  find  the  strength  of  voice  to  utter 
them  so  flrmly  and  without  blemish,  i  salute 
you.  Sir. 

(Introduction  of  family.) 

Mr.  Caparell.  Before  we  proceed  with  the 
unveiling  of  the  sign  post.  I  wish  to  Intro- 
duce to  you  the  proud  members  of  the  Oott- 
wald Family. 

First,  the  Supreme  Soldier  In  any  Family 
the  Inspiring  Mother  of  Oeorge  J.  Oottwald' 
Carolyn.  On  her  right,  her  strong  and  coura- 
geous life  mate,  himself  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n,  Oeorge  J.  Oottwald,  Senior. 

Behind  me.  wearing  the  uniform  of  his 
country  and  a  volunteer  to  Viet  Nam  Pri- 
vate Frederick  Oottwald.  now  on  Leave"  from 
Port  Jackson,  South  CaroUna.  Standing  in 
front  of  Mother  Is  5  year  old  Denlse.  (That's 
a  good  girl!  Put  up  your  hand,  honey.  Isn't 
she   a   doll?   Thank  you  sweetie.)    Next   to 


Denlse  Is  Jeanle  who  Just  turned  thirteen 
years  old.  Next  in  line  U  Eddie.  The  buntlne 
on  the  stand  Is  hiding  Eddie  (so  to  show 
them  you  are  not  a  little  shoe  shine  box 
Eddie — move — put  up  your  hand.  That's  a 
good  boy,  bless  you.)  Eddie  Is  8  years  old 
and  the  big  guy  next  to  him  Is— ten  year  old 
Tommy.  Incidentally,  Tonmiy  and  Eddie  are 
fans  of  Bobby  Orr.  They  are  not  bad  athletes 
either.  They're  going  to  be  great  someday 
Standing  alongside  of  Mother  and  holding 
her  hands  Is  Carolyn.  Namesake  to  her  most 
charming  Mother  and  has  a  lot  of  her  fine 
looks.  Carolyn  Is  17  years  old  and  attends 
RosUndale  High  School,  the  same  school 
brother  Oeorge  graduated  from. 

Behind  me  and  to  my  left  and  standing 
next  to  Dad  is  Billy,  he  Is  the  tall  Gregory 
Peck  type  that  you  see  and  he  Is  18  years 
old  a  year  younger  than  Private  Freddie  and 
three  years  older  than  Dickie  who  Is  that 
handsome  blonde  adonis  right  alongside  of 
him. 

( Acknowledgmente. ) 

Mr.  Caparell.  While  the  rifle  squad  makes 
preparation;  I  wish  to  acknowledge  at  this 
time  a  tireless  work  horse  for  veteran  causes 
and  a  prominent  citizen  and  honored  Le- 
gionnaire of  Hyde  Park.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  a  past  Commander  of  the 
George  K.  Menlchlos  Post  and  a  friend  of 
George  J.  Oottwald,  Junior,  Commissioner  of 
Boxing,  Emmanuel  Aronls. 

Commissioner  Aronis.  Thank  you  Mister 
Chairman,  and  with  your  permission  Sir  I 
turn,  face  this  family  and  Salute  them  i 
cannot  improve  on  the  great  tribute  of  our 
great  Speaker,  John  W.  McCormack.  God 
Bless  each  and  every  member  of  this  beauti- 
ful family. 

Mr.  Caparell.  I  call  upon  Commandpr 
Charles  O'Brien. 

Commander  O'Brien.  In  behalf  of  every 
officer  and  member  of  the  William  Doyle  Post 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  Hyde  Park 
I  salute  the  family. 

Mr.  Caparell.  I  caU  upon  Commander 
Edward  Goudet. 

Commander  Goudbt.  Each  Officer  and 
Member  of  the  RosUndale,  All  Boston  Post  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Salute  the 
Family. 

Mr.  Caparell.  I  call  upon  Adjutant  Sam 
Molner  of  the  Irving  K.  Adams  Post. 
Adjutant  Molner.  I  salute  the  Family 
Mr.  Caparell.  I  see  that  the  Rifle  Squad  is 
now  prepared.  I  wish  to  thank  Commander 
Thomas  Lynch  of  the  Cecil  W.  Fogg  Post  of 
the  American  Legion  of  Hyde  Park.  The  Fogg 
Post  Is  the  host  chapter  and  sponsor  of  these 
ceremonies.  Also,  Commander  Fogg,  I  wish 
to  single  out  one  man  down  there  In  ranks. 
He  is  dead  center  ahead  of  me  and  I  salute 
Jim  Ramey  who  has  been  the  liaison  officer 
between  the  family  and  myself.  No  time  of 
day— no  hour  of  morning  was  too  late  to  call 
upon  him  for  his  counsel  and  guidance  God 
Bless  You  Jim. 

Mr.  Caparell.  It  is  good  to  see  the  blue 
uniform  of  the  Boston  Fire  Department  Band 
blending  with  the  olive  drab  and  blue  of  the 
V-P.W.  and  the  Legion.  Also,  in  ranks  I  ob- 
serve the  patch  of  the  big  red  1  of  the  First 
Infantry  Division  of  which  George  J.  Oott- 
wald, Junior,  was  a  member.  I  mean  is  a 
member.  He  Is  a  departed  brother  who  joined 
the  eternal  ranks  of  those  we  must  one  day 
follow.  Bless  you  boys!  Finally,  a  salute  to 
Charies  Kantos  of  RosUndale,  here  on  the 
reviewing  stand  and  wearing  the  hat  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  of  Post  44  of 
Boston. 

Unveiling  ceremony  (conclusion). 
Mr.  Caparell.  I  now  call  upon  Commander 
Thomas  Lynch  of  the  Cecil  W.  Fogg  Post  of 
the  American  Legion  of  Hyde  Park  and  Pri- 
vate Frederick  Oottwald,  to  Jointly  perform 
the  unveiling  ceremony. 

(Note. — The  unveiling  of  the  sign  post 
bearing  the  gold  script  lettering:  Oeorge  J. 
Oottwald,   Junior  Square,   was   followed  by 
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three  volleys  of  rifle  fire  by  the  six  man  rifle 
squad  with  Taps  sounded  by  the  bugler  and 
closing  with  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  as 
played  by  2  military  bands  and  the  Band  of 
the  Boston  Fire  Department ) 

Mr.  CAPARELL.  A  chip  of  the  fibre  of  Plym- 
outh Rock — has  drifted  like  a  twinkling  star 
into  the  vastness  of  eternity.  Oeorge  Oott- 
wald. Junior,  has  rettuned  to  his  Maker — 
Maker  of  all  Men. 

In  behalf  of  each  member  of  the  family  of 
George  J.  Oottwald,  Jr.,  We  thank  you  for 
paying  your  tribute  to  his  memory  by  your 
appearance  here  today.  I  yield  the  platform 
to  Commander  Lynch. 

Commander  Lynch.  I  Invite  all  participants 
to  attend  a  dinner  In  honor  of  the  Oottwald 
Family  at  the  Cecil  W.  Pogg  Post  and  I  close 
these  ceremonies  with  Speaker  McConnack's 
prayers  that:  "Through  his  heroism  we  have 
been  brought  closer  to  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  1  hour,  on  April 
28;  £ind  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Find  LEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McKneally),  for  60  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McKneally),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


tend  their  remarks  and  to  include  addi- 
tional matter : ) 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Galifianakis  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Steed  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiGGS. 

Mr.  Hicks  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  following  the  President's 
statement  on  the  postal  rate  increase. 

Mr.  Steigkr  of  Wisconsin  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  President's  message  on  the 
postal  rate  increase. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKneally)  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  GUBSER. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  liANGEN. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CORBETT. 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Pindley. 
Mr.  ScoTT. 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Watson  in  two  instaoices. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  to  ex- 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
<at  12  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.).  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  April  28.  1969,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MclCLLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  254.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  acquisition,  training,  and  mainte- 
nance of  dogs  to  be  used  in  law  enforcement 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-164).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbla.  H.R.  4182.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize voluntary  admission  of  patients  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  institution  provid- 
ing care,  education,  and  treatment  of  men- 
tally retarded  persons  (Rept.  No.  91-166). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  9526.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  to  provide  that  employer 
contributions  do  not  have  to  be  made  under 
that  act  with  respect  to  service  performed 
In  the  employ  of  certain  public  international 
organizations  (Rept.  No.  91-166).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

700.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  705(d)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

701.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
drafts  of  proposed  legislation  d  i  to  author- 
ize the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
after  investigation  and  hearing,  to  require 
the  establishment  of  through  routes  and 
Joint  rates  between  motor  common  carriers 
of  property,  and  between  such  carriers  and 
common  carriers  by  rail,  express,  and  water, 
and  for  other  purposes;  (2)  to  amend  section 
212(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  (3)  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  en- 
able the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  utilize  its  employees  more  effectively  and 
to  improve  administrative  efficiency;  and  (4) 
to  amend  section  17  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  provide  for  Judicial  review  of 
orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

702.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  "Fundamental  Nuclear  Energy 
Research — 1968."  supplementing  the  Com- 
mission's annual  report  for  1968;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HH.  7311.  A  bill  to  amend  Item 
709.10  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  rate  of  duty  on 
parts  of  stethoscojjes  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  rate  on  stethoscopes,  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-163) .  Referred  to  the  Ccanmlt- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLANTON: 
H.R.  10537.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Meat    Inspection    Act    to    require    that    im- 
ported meat  and  meat  food  products  made  in 
whole  or  In  part  of  Imported  meat  be  labeled 
"Imported"  at  all  sUges  of  distribution  un- 
til delivery  to  the  ultimate  consumer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO : 
H.R.  10538.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  by 
providing  a  civil  remedy  for  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  quality  of  articles  composed  in 
whole  or  In  part  of  gold  or  silver,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  CJommlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
HS..  10539.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  mailing 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN : 
H.R.  10640.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  ll»64  to  authorize  a  tax 
credit  for  certain  expenses  of  providing 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  10541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic  cred- 
it and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  including  certain  travel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COWOER: 
H.R.  10543.  A  bill  to  extend  public  health 
protection  with  respect  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
KR.  10544.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  disruption  of  the 
administration  or  operations  of  federally  as- 
sisted educational  Institutions,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  10545.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  2(3) 
and  8c(6)  (I)   of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
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By  Mr.  PL^NT 
H.R.  10546.  A  bill 
cations  Act  of  19^4 
cedures  for  the 
for  renewal  of  b.v^u^. 

mlttee  on  Interstite 

By  Mr.  POUEMAN 
H.R.  10547.  A  bill 
maximum  term  fjr 
tlon  licenses  maj    h 
mlttee  on  Interstue 
By  Mr.  HAI  1 
HJl.  10548.  A  bl  1 
ministration  to  the 
partment  of  the  C  <: 
the  Department  cf 
Committee  on  CJore.... 
By  Mr.  HAN  3EN 
H.R.  10549.  A  bill 
maximum  term  fcr 
tlon  licenses  may  b. 
mlttee  on  Interstate  „.. 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN 
H  R.  10550.  A  bljl 
efficient  develops 
ment  of  national  ,u 
lands,  US  establish  a 
ana  for  6fHer 
Agriculture 
By  Mr 
HJl.  10551.  A   blJl 
Revenue  Code  of  l 
Act  to  assist  In  pro-- 
Ity  of  credits  und<  r 
plans,  and  for  oth  >r 
mlttee  on  Ways  anc 
By  Mr.  JONf S 
himself 
Mteks) 
HR.  10562.    A    bill 
Seed  Act  (53  Stat. 
Committee  on  AgrU 
By  Mr.  KI 
HR.  10553.   A   bill 
asslsUnce  to  chlldi'i 
of  the  United  SUteu 
of  war.  Insurgency 
hoetUe   acUon;    to 

Office  and  Civil 

By  Mr.  KOCK 
BO.   Mr    A 
Brademas, 

BtJEKE    Of 

TON,  Mr. 

COHTERS 

Mr. 
H.R.  10554.   A    „„, 
mass  transportation 
purposes:  to  the 
Currency. 

By  Mr  . 
Petighan. 
Mr 

Moss,  Mr. 
Rogers  of 
Mr.  Rtan, 
H.  Wn.soN 

DERSON  of 

H.R.  10555.    A   b.,i 
mass  transportation 
purposes:  to  the 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  McKNeKlly- 
H.R.  10556.  A  bill 
&nce  of  a  con 
honor  of  Gen.  ». 
the    Committee 
Service. 

H  R.  10557.  A  bin 
the  Social  Security 
municipal  pensions 
duce  the  monthly 
to  certain  uiUnsu 
to  the  Committee 

By  Mr.  MAHON 
H.R.  10558.  A  bin 
trust  laws  certain 


to  amend  the  Internal 

and  the  Social  Security 

Ing  means  for  portabll- 

certaln  private  pension 

purposes:  to  the  Com- 

Means. 

of  North  Carolina  (for 

PoTTNTAm.    and    Mr. 


to  amend  the  Pederal 
-275) .  as  amended;  to  the 
ulture 


DONOH  TE 

bill 


KOOH 


.  Mr.   ., 
LowBNs  rem 


— .    „  J 

commemoi  atl 
Dwlgqt 
on 


>  on 


orders   applicable   to   ap- 
pald  advertising;  to  the 
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to  amend  the  Communl- 

to  establish  orderly  pro- 

'"—atlon  of  applications 

licenses;  to  the  Com- 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

IAN: 

to  Increase  to  5  years  the 

which  broadcasting  sta- 

e  granted;   to  the  Com- 

and  Poreign  Commerce. 


raise  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
tus  of  an  executive  de- 
nment  to  be  icnown  as 
Veterans'  Affairs;   to  the 
it  Operations 
of  Idaho: 
to  Increase  to  5  years  the 
Which  broadcasting  sta- 
"^  granted:   to  the  Com- 
and  Poreign  Commerce. 
!.N  of  Washington  ■ 
to  provide  for  the  more 
and  Improved  manage- 
ist  commercial  timber- 
blgh-tlmber-yleld  fund 
"■  ^o  the  Committee  on 


KLUCZYNSKI: 

ilnn  '   *°  P'"°^'de  educational 
children  of  civilian  employees 
killed  abroad  as  a  result 
mob  violence,  or  similar 
I  Service'   ^"'^''^   °^   P-^t 
,  (for  himself.  Mr.  Addab- 
A^NUNzio,   Mr.   BiAOGi.   Mr 
1  Jr  BcRKE  of  Plorlda,  Mr 
ilassachusetts.   Mr.   Bur- 
(RET.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr 
J*T.   Daddario,    Mr.   Dices, 
and  Mr.  Parbstein  )  • 
to   establish   an   urban 
trust  fund,  and  for  other 
Coi  nmlttee  on  Banking  and 


(for     himself.     Mr 

Priedel,  Mr.   Gilbert, 

.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr 

I'ODELL,  Mr.  Powell    Mr' 

Calorado,  Mr.  Rosenthal 

Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Charles 

Mr.  V/oirr.  and  Mr  Aw- 

Capifomla)  : 

"to  establish   an   urban 

rust  fund,  and  for  other 

Committee  on  Banking  and 


'o  provide  for  the  Issu- 

-tlve  poeUge  stamp  In 

David  Elsenhower;  to 

Poet    Office    and    Civil 

t3  amend  section  228  of 
A  :t  to  provide  that  small 
shall  not  operate  to  re- 
bel leflts  otherwise  payable 
insured   ndlviduals  thereunder: 
1  (Tays  and  Means. 


to  exempt  from  the  antl- 
Jol]  »t  newspaper  operating 


J^diXy.'"*"'    "^    ""'    Coc^mlttee    on    the 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 

-«^;^"i°i^^-  *  '""  ^  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  tlmber- 
it'if^'  *°  ^^^^^^^  a  hlgh-tlmber-yield  fund. 
Agrtcuu^e''  ''"'^^"^  "^  "^^  committee  on 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HR.  10660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
?^«f      f  *?!  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Poreign  Commerce 
ByMr.  O-KONSKI: 

»fflMf,;/°i^^-,  ^  ''"'  ^  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  Nauonal  Porest  commercial  timber- 
lands,  to  establish  a  high  timber  yield  fund. 
Scmture^'"  ^"'P*'^^  ^  *^«  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  PODELL : 
H.R.  10562.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emergency 
program  of  direct  Pederal  assistance  in  the 

Trv^.tof  '^^"''\  ^'■^''*^  *"^  ^°^  to  certain 
hospitals  m  critical  need  of  new  faculties  In 
order  to  meet  increasing  demands  for  service- 
Co^ercT"'*'*'  °°  Interstate  and  Porelgii 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York  • 
H.R.  10563.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    public 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  the  establishment  of  national 
uniform  minimum  standards  and  eUglbllltv 
requirements    for    aid    or    assistance    there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  SNYDER  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  10564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Poreign  Commerce 
By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    nUnols    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Eshleman,    and    Mr 
Smith  of  New  York)  : 

^,,?H?»/°^°^  *  *'"'  *°  provide  safer  working 
conditions  in  the  construction  Industry  in 
the  United  States  by  establishing  a  Con- 
struction Safety  Standards  Board  In  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  by  provldlne  grants 
to  States  for  State  progr4^  for  Stftl^n^ 
struction  safety  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  "^wee 

By  Mr.  BETTS   (for  himself,  Mr    Mc- 
Cttlloch.  and  Mr.  Waldie)  • 
H.R.  10566.  A  bill  to  further  secure  personal 

H^JZr^,  ^""i  *°    P™^^*    *^«    constitutional 
right  of  individuals  to  Ignore  unwarranted 
governmental  requests  for  personal  informa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  10567.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Inscrln. 
r^^^rrl    "•^"s"ce."  "Mercy."  and  "Humility" 
♦    *Y-^u'^"""^'**=y  *°  t*^«  denomination  of  $I- 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HR.  10568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act  to  require  cer- 
^1?,  P  ,°^  approval  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY : 
H.R.  10669.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  and  security  of  the  United  States  bv 
providing  authority  to  negotiate  commercial 
agreement  with  Communist  countries  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.   GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  10570.  A  bill  to  create  a  Pederal  High- 
er   Education    Mediation    and    Conciliation 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  10571.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  College 
Benefit  System  of  America;  to  the  Commlttle 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  10572.  A  bill  to  Improve  law  enforce- 
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ment  in  cities  through  a  temporary  Federal 

Ing  the  compensation  of  policemen  and  c?^ 
atlng   additional   position   on   loca!   pohcl 

H.R.  10573.  A  bill  to  establish  the  calenrt«, 
J^^f^.'^'^.J^'  y*"  °'  the  U.S    gSh 
oStlo^ns."^''   ^°°^"-   -    «-"n-m 
By    Mr.    MYERS     (for    himself,    Mr 
QiAiMo.    Mr.   Wiggins.   Mr.   Wydler 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr   Cor 
^.   Mr.    Camp.    Mr.    Lukens.   Mr" 
Belcher,    Mr.    Prelinghutsen     Mr 
Button.    Mr.    Winn,    Mr.    Hastin^' 
Mr.     Meskill,     Mr.     Nichols     Mr' 
wrA^^;-^'  "^   ^"^---  -^  Mr. 
H.R.  10574.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Wash 
ington  National  Airport  as  the  "Dwlght  D^vld 
Elsenhower  National  Airport"-  to  the  r nl^ 
mlttee  on  intemate  and^orelg^CoiL  °?; 
By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania^ 
H.J.  Res.  674.  Joint    resolution,    expressing 
L^^rj?P°/*  °^  *^«  Congress,  and  urging   hf 
support  of  Pederal  departments  and  agencies 
as  well  as  other  persons  and  organ^atinn? 
^0,0  r '',"''  *°d  private,  for  the  Snationa,' 
biological  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Scf 
ence  and  Astronautics.  """""ee  on  Sci- 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  - 
thfi^fJ**-  ^'^^'  "^"^''t   resolution,   to   declare 
to  l^tf^^'i^"  ^°'^^  S**tes  with  respe  t 
^r'eTgn'rar^'  '^-   ^  ^^«  ^ommittee^n^ 
ByMr.  NELSEN: 

nrf«i^°»''»?^'-  ^^"^  Concurrent  resolution,  ex- 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  thZ 
Z?T   °'    °^g^t    David    ElslSiower   ^ 
placed  on  the  26-cent  piece;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  ^ommlt- 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

rsf^^l  "^^  SPEAKER  presented' a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington 
relative  to  the  closing  of  the  Job  Corps  tfaln 
ing  center  at  Moses  Lake.  Wash.r^hlch  w^ 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  EducaUon  an^ 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bUIs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  10575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WiUlam 

?u^iTary^"'"'-    *°    ^^«    ^°°-"*-    -    th"e 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  10576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dolores 
clary^  ^  *^^  Committee  on  the  Judl 

ByMr.  PLYNT- 

Beuf  M°M.V'^   H!"/°'  *^«  '•*"«'   «'  Capt. 
Judlclwy         ""^""^  ^  '^^  Committee  on  the 
ByMr.  WYATT- 

HR^oLf*  «tfl""on  to  refer  the  bill. 
H.R.  10449.  entitled  "A  bin  for  the  reUef  of 
the  estate  of  wmiam  E.  Jones."  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  ac- 
28  uXd'^f /""^'"i"  ""^^  *°^  2509  Of  tit  e 
?Je  JuliSa^J'*^  ''"^^^  *°  *^«  ^"'"-"^^  °" 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

i„^^-  P^.|^^,^^^"  presented  a  petition  of 
John  R.  O  Keefe,  Boston,  Mass..  et  al.,  relative 
to  extension  of  the  Income  tax  surcharge. 
Which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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GARY  EVAN  TODD,  U.S. 
MARINE  CORPS 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  humility  that  I  learn  of  the 
courageous  acts  of  so  many  of  our  mili- 
tary men  serving  in  Vietnam.  They  are 
a  tribute  to  this  great  country  and  to 
their  families. 

In  my  own  "office  family,"  the  cousin 
of  my  secretary.  Miss  Bonnie  Bridgers, 
has  been  singled  out  for  his  heroism  in 
combat.  Major — then  captain — Gary 
Evan  Todd,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  a  career  Marine  officer, 
has  been  presented  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  one  of  this  Nation's  highest  deco- 
rations, and  he  has  received  a  citation 
from  Admiral  Hyland,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  for  the 
outstanding  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  while  in  Vietnam.  Major 
Todd  has  completed  a  tour  of  duty  In 
Vietnam  and  is  now  stationed  in  Quan- 
tico,  Va. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  join  with  me  in  saluting  Major 
Todd,  "one  of  the  Nation's  finest,"  and 
in  sharing  in  the  pride  of  his  accom- 
plishments with  his  wife,  Carol,  and  his 
sons.  Michael  and  Jeffrey. 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  commendations  awarded  to  this 
brave  Marine  follow: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
to  Captain  Gary  E.  Todd,  United  States  Ma- 
rme  Corps,  for  service  as  set  forth  In  the 
foUowlng  citation: 

"For  meritorious  service  in  connection 
with  operations  against  the  enemy  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  while  serving  in  various 
capacities  with  the  Third  Battalion.  Ninth 
Marines,  Third  Marine  Division  from  26  April 
to  9  September  1968.  During  this  period,  Cap- 
tain Todd  performed  his  demanding  duties  In 
an  exemplary  and  highly  professional  man- 
ner. Initially  serving  as  Assistant  Operations 
Officer,  he  exhibited  exceptional  resourceful- 
ness and  tactical  skill  in  planning  and  coor- 
dinating combat  operations  conducted 
throughout  the  division's  Tactical  Area  of 
Responsibllliy.  Reassigned  as  the  Command- 
ing Officer  of  an  infantry  company  Captain 
Todd  distinguished  himself  by  his  aggressive 
leadership  while  particlptalng  in  numeroTis 
major  operations,  Including  Operations  Ken- 
tucky, Charlie  and  Lancaster  II.  When  his 
company  was  assigned  the  task  of  seizing  a 
well  defended  North  Vietnamese  Army  posi- 
tion on  21  July,  he  demonstrated  bold  initi- 
ative and  tactical  skill  as  he  effectively  com- 
bined supporting  arms  fire  with  his  unit's  at- 
tack, overrunning  the  enemy  stronghold  and 
killing  forty-flve  hostile  soldiers  while  sus- 
taining a  minimum  number  of  friendly  cas- 
ualties. As  a  result  of  his  dynamic  leadership, 
he  earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
who  served  with  him  and  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  accomplishment  of  his  unit's 
mission.  Captain  Todd's  resourcefulness,  su- 
perb professionalism  and  unfaltering  devo- 
tion to  duty  throughout  were  in  keeping  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  of  the  United  States  Naval  Service." 


Captain  Todd  lb  authorized  to  wear  the 
Combat  "V". 

H.  W.  Buse,  Jr., 
Lieutenant     General,     U.S.    Marine 
Corps,  Commanding  General,  Fleet 
Marine  Force,  Pacific. 

(For  the  President). 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  In  presenting  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Medal  to  Captain  Gary  E.  Todd,  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  for  service  as  set  forth 
in  the  following  citation : 

"For  heroism  while  serving  as  Commanding 
Officer  of  Company  I,  third  Battalion,  Ninth 
Marines,  Third  Marine  Division  In  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  On  19  June  1968,  a  CH- 
46  transport  helicopter  crash-landed  at  the 
Kbe  Sanh  Combat  Ba&e,  trapping  the  pilot 
and  copilot  and  spevrtng  fuel  over  the  wreck- 
age. Disregarding  the  posslblUty  of  the  fuel 
Igniting  at  any  moment.  Captain  Todd  un- 
hesitatingly rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent and  expeditiously  directed  the  removal 
of  the  two  injured  men  from  the  damaged 
helicopter.  His  heroic  and  timely  actions  were 
Instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  two  Ma- 
rine aviators.  Captain  Todd's  courage,  bold 
Initiative  and  devotion  to  duty  were  In  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Service." 

John  J.  Htland, 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy,  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

(For  the  President). 


FIGHTING  HUNGER  THROUGH  PRI- 
VATE EFFORT,  THE  STORY  OF 
FAMINE  FIGHTERS,   INC. 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in- 
deed facing  a  time  of  famine.  Not  only 
are  there  hungry  stomachs  in  the  world, 
facing  actual  starvation  or  the  terrible 
side  effects  of  malnutrition,  but  there 
are  people  whose  minds  are  stai-ved  for 
learning,  and  who  are  turned  away  from 
our  colleges  and  universities  because  of 
a  lack  of  facilities. 

The  pressure  on  our  ability  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  educate  our  people  will  in- 
crease, not  diminish.  In  the  1970's  the 
demand  for  funds  to  expand  our  teaching 
facilities  is  expected  to  be  multiplied  by 
a  factor  of  2  or  3.  These  funds  might  of 
course  come  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  there  are  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  people  who  believe  that  private 
education  ought  not  to  be  compromised 
by  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds,  and  that 
insofar  as  possible  the  requirements  for 
new  facilities  should  be  met  by  private 
sources  of  funds. 

To  that  end,  I  am  joining  my  limited 
efforts  with  some  capable  colleagues  who 
are  exploring  whether  there  can  be  de- 
veloped modifications  in  existing  finan- 
cial institutions  to  accommodate  these 
needs.  One  of  the  financial  institutions 
we  are  investigating  is  the  mutual  fund. 
Most  of  you  know  that  the  mutual  fund 
is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  investment 
mediums  ever  known  in  this  country, 


probably  because  it  offers  the  investor 
both  the  protection  of  diversity,  and  be- 
cause it  brings  competent  investment 
counsel  to  his  doorstep. 

I  am  now  serving  with  a  volunteer 
board  who  serve  without  compensation 
in  the  development  of  a  mutual  fund 
called  Vantage  Ten  Ninety  Fund,  so 
named  because  from  10  to  15  percent  of 
the  investments  must  be  made  in  the 
field  of  agribusiness  industries,  and  these 
private  companies  must  be  located  in  the 
less  developed  countries.  Agribusiness  is 
a  broad  term,  used  to  denote  companies 
manufacturing  fertilizer,  farm  machin- 
ery, irrigation  equipment,  as  well  as  pro- 
ducing food,  developing  land,  and  ra- 
tionalizing the  facilities  for  storage  and 
marketing. 

This  board  of  directors  of  Vantage  in- 
cludes Rowland  Burnstan,  former  presi- 
dent of  Borg  Warner  International; 
Congressman  Richard  T.  Hanna.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  International  Finance 
Subcommittee;  Congressman  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse,  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  Edward  N. 
Gadsby,  former  chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission;  Carrol 
M.  Shanks,  former  president  of  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Co.;  John  L.  Schroeder, 
president  of  Templeton,  Dobbrow  & 
Vance;  Eugene  Williams,  former  chair- 
man of  the  St.  Louis  County  National 
Bank;  Francis  Shurling,  president  of 
Shurling  &  Co.,  Macon.  Ga. :  Arthur  Lane, 
with  Haight  &  Co.,  Washington  stock- 
brokers. 

This  mutual  fund  will  invest  the  re- 
mainder of  the  investors  funds,  from 
85  to  90  percent,  in  a  diversified  portfolio 
of  marketable  securities  hoping  to 
achieve  capital  growth.  Although  an  in- 
vestment not  without  risk,  it  is  designed 
to  afford  the  investor  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fight  the  war  on  hunger  through 
private  enterprise  with  a  part  of  his  in- 
vestment dollar. 

The  thought  that  we  can  design  an 
investment  medium  with  both  social  and 
investment  motives  side  by  side  is  partic- 
ularly attractive  in  the  present  situation 
in  today's  America.  The  riots,  the  dem- 
onstrations, the  marches,  the  hippies,  as 
well  as,  on  the  other  side,  the  avalanche 
of  applications  to  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  VISTA  program,  indicate  that  change 
is  in  the  making.  Tomorrow's  world  is 
being  shaped  today.  The  winds  of  change 
are  blowing  hot  and  strong. 

We  have  also  designed,  and  are  at  the 
point  of  implementing,  plans  for  a  mu- 
tual fund  that  will  loan  20  percent  of  its 
assets  to  private  schools  and  colleges,  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  expand  their 
dormitories,  classrooms,  labs,  and  other 
facilities.  The  balance  of  this  mutual 
fund  too,  as  in  Vantage  Ten  Ninety,  will 
be  in  a  diversified  portfolio  of  marketable 
securities  hoping  to  achieve  capital 
growth. 

Under  the  skin  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can is  still  the  copper  of  the  pioneer, 
still  the  latent  desire  for  adventure  and 
discovery.  Mutual  funds  such  as  we  are 
implementing  will  give  back  some  of  the 
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tools  with  ♦hlch  we  can  recapture  a 
sense  of  discovery  and  recreation.  Much 
needs  to  be  (|one  in  America— important 
strides  must  ibe  taken  in  many  different 
fields— In  or«er  to  pass  on  to  our  clill- 
dren  the  qiiallty  of  life  that  we  feel 
Is  their  blrthMght. 

And   these!  strides,   even  though  not 
physically  timing  the  wilderness,  and 
not  opening  np  new  land  for  civilization 
will  have  the  effect  of  opening  up  clvUlza- 
tlon  to  new  d|imenslons  of  living.  We  can 
have  the  effect  of  Improving  the  quality 
of  life  In  America  and  at  the  same  time 
retam  the  essential  element  of  private 
Initiative  which  has  been  Its  hallmark 
This  famlH  of  mutual  funds  which  we 
are  deslgnlngi  which  are  composed  of  a 
fund  placing  io  to  15  percent  in  agribusi- 
ness in  the  developing  countries,  a  fund 
loaning  20  percent  to  private  schools  and 
colleges,  a  fund  Investing  20  percent  In 
industries  th4t  have  an  Impact  on  the 
need  to  revltlilize  our  Inner  clUes,  and 
two  funds  leaning  20  percent  each  to 
either-Chrlstl^n  or  Jewish  higher  educa- 
"tion  and  voqatlonal   development,   can 
have  an  impohant  impact  on  the  capital 
flows  In  America.  They  can  redirect  some 
of  the  proflts«eking  Investment  moneys 
especially  moneys  that  are  now  In  the 
hands  of  small  Investors,  and  InstltuUon- 
al   investors   auch   as  foundaUons,   into 
more  socially  Weslrable  areas. 

And  they  c4n  do  so  within  a  frame- 
work that  is  ehtirely  consistent  with  our 
emphasis  In  thfe  United  States  on  the  pri- 
vate way. 

In  addition  to  the  mutual  funds  we 
have  organized  a  stockbroklng  company 
not  operating  I  for  profit  called  Famine 

^nil^"^  TJ^'""!:^'^  «™P^oy  commission 
young,  midcarter,  and  retired  men  and 
women,  help  tljem  to  obtain  their  license 
m.«?"  mutual  funds  and  other  invest- 
ments, ajid  thii  ask  them  in  their  spare 

l^t?I  f"\V"T  ^  P'^««"t  these  oppor- 
tunities to  the  American  investing  public 

Any  eamlngi  made  through  the  sale  of 
these  Investme^its  wUl  be  returned  to  the 
MclaJ  concern  through  which  the  sale 
developed  by  hdping  to  fund  action  proj- 
ect that  have  ligh  potential  for  service 

America  sUU  has  the  vitality  and  the 
dnve  to  do  for  itself-to  raise  itself  b? 
Its  own  bootstraps.  Back  In  the  days  of 
SL^K^^*"-i^  *  '"^  suffered  mlsfor- 

i^t  n/^hf  .^''i'"  ''"^  '^"^'^  by  the 
rest  of  the  townspeople.  We  still  retain 

is  honed  by  o4r  efforts  to  trod  in  the 
lootsteps  of  our  Lord  and  our  God 

Private  inltis  tlve  is  precious.  It  is  a 
flame  that  no  amount  of  oppression  and 
subjugation  cai  quench.  Yet  we  need 
people  of  energy  and  vision  to  show  us 
t^Z  i^f  ^°  ciannel  our  initiative  so 
to  flip  S  productive  of  good.  We  need 

th«^^*,°"*  ^^°™  ^'^er  t^e  bushel  so 
that  people  mair  see  i^-so  that  it  may 
give  light  to  their  feet-so  that  it  may 

m'f^o^Tts'fi^m'r^^^^^-'^-^^-- 
At  least  one  i  State  supreme  court  has 

require  that  ccrporations  acknowled'-e 
and  discharge  social  as  well  as  private 
r^ponsibilities  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  operate."  Many  States  re- 
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quire  the  Inclusion  of  public  purposes  In 
the  articles  of  Incorporation.  These 
should  be  given  real  meaning.  We  have 
heard  much  about  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  to  fight  shooting  wars  and 
build  armaments.  It  Is  time  In  our  land 
to  see  a  business  and  financial  complex 
to  help  fight  the  wars  against  social 
enemies— like  undernourishment— Igno- 
rance and  suppressive  environment. 

This  Is  the  battle  this  new  venture  in 
social  capitalism  seeks  to  join. 


Ajyril  2^,  1969     I    ^P^^  ^-^'  ^^^^ 


HENRY  B.   MONTAGUE,   PUBLIC 

SERVANT 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKI^HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24.  1969 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dlsUn- 
gulshed  pubUc  servant  for  the  last  32 
years  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Montague,  has  retired  as 
Chief  Postal  Inspector. 

He  served  in  this  position  for  8  years 
and  attained  a  remarkable  record  in 
combating  crime  during  a  period  marked 
by  mounting  attempts  to  interfere  crim- 
inally with  the  postal  service.  His  in- 
novations and  leadership  helped  to  ad- 
just to  meet  changing  conditions. 

On  the  basis  of  years  of  observation 
of  his  work  In  my  duties  as  chairman 
of  the  Post  Office  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  can  pay  tribute  to  him  as 
an  outstanding  and  dedicate-'  public 
servant. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  in  a 
recent  article,  summarized  some  of  his 
achievements  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 

Mar.  H,  1969) 
Top  Battler  of-  Postal  Crime  Retirino, 
Leaves  Skillzd  Corps 
Chief  Postal  Inspector  Henry  B.  Montague 
who  has  fought  record  postal  crime  with 
record  arrests  and  convictions  of  postal  law 
violators,  la  retiring  as  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's top  law  enforcement  officer 

Although  his  retirement  actually  became 
effective  February  28.  he  Is  staying  on  the  lob 
to  assist  m  the  transition  of  the  law  en- 
forcement responsibility  to  the  new  admin- 
istration. 

The  57-year-oId  chief  took  office  at  the 
start  of  the  Kennedy  administration.  During 
his  years  In  the  top  spot,  he  has  seen  post 
office  burglaries  and  holdups  reach  an  all- 
time  high,  mall  fraud  drain  a  conservatively 
estimated  $500  million  a  year  from  the  pub- 
lic, organized  crime  got  deeply  Involved  In 
credit  card  frauds  and  merchandise  swindles, 
and  apartment  letter  boxes  being  rifled  by 
the  tens  of  thousands— usually  to  get  at 
checks  arriving  on  a  predictable  schedule 

To  cope  with  a  postal  crime  rise  which 
clearly  reflects  the  splrallng  nationwide 
crime  rate.  Montague  developed  a  corps  of 
specialists  and  adapted  automatic  data 
processing  to  show  him  where  hla  specialists 
were  needed  most. 


schemes  affecting  young  married  couples  and 
flxed-lnoome  older  people.  As  each  new 
scheme  surfaced.  Montague  deployed  th. 
specialists  to  meet  It.  f    }^    me 

He  Increased  the  number  of  men  assigned 
to  mall  fraud  because  he  was  particularly 
aware  of  the  social  effects  of  gimmick  selUnK 
and  ple-ln-the-sky  schemes  on  ghetto  real- 
dents.  He  represented  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment on  the  President's  Consumer  Commln- 
slon. 

To  deal  with  steadily  climbing  armed  rob- 
beries of  post  offices  and  postal  trucks  Mon- 
tague provided  better  firearms,  more  radio 
equipment  and  the  first  radio  cars  In  the 
Postal  Inspection  Service.  Currently,  post 
office  holdups  are  running  at  the  highest  rate 
in  U.S.  history. 

Postal  inspectors  now  have  base  radio  sta- 
tions m  most  big  cities,  which  direct  the 
radio  cars  not  only  In  postal  robberies  and 
burglaries  but  also  In  dealing  with  one  of  the 
commonest  of  posUl  crimes— letter  box 
thefts  m  big  cities. 

FAST  ACTION  BEQtTIREO 

To  get  the  thieves,  Inspectors  have  to  move 
fast  and  they're  on  the  street  ready  to  move 
In  response  to  radio  calls.  Poetel  Inspectors' 
investigations  of  maU  box  thefts  resulted  in 
6.104  arrests  last  year. 

Montague  has  emphasized  more  training 
all  along  the  lines— more  firearms  training 
more  training  in  specialized  areas,  even  uni- 
versity-administered correspondence  courses 
The  training  paid  off  with  the  arrest  of 
14,339  individuals  on  postal  violations  last 
year,  an  all-time  high.  The  11,474  convictions 
last  year  also  were  a  record. 

A  veteran  of  32  years  with  the  Poet  Office 
Department,  more  than  26  of  them  as  a 
postal  Inspector,  Montague  last  December 
was  awarded  the  highest  career  honor  the 
Post  Office  Department  can  give — the  Dis- 
tinguished Ser\lce  Award. 

Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  yes- 
terday haUed  Montague  as  representing  "the 
"finest  product  of  the  postal  career  service 
tradition  of  advancement  of  dedicated 
careerists  through  the  ranks." 


THE  NEED  FOR  TAX  REFORM 


QUICK  TAB  ON  OPEN  CASES 

In  maU  fraud,  for  example,  his  data 
processing  equipment  gave  him  a  print-out 
at  month's  end  showing  how  many  cases 
were  open  In  each  area  of  mall  fraud— how 
many  new  medical  frauds,  chain  referral 
schemes,  land  frauds,  debt  consolidation 
home     Improvement     rackets,     and     other 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  President  Nixon  laid  before  Con- 
gress a  group  of  proposals  about  which 
he  said: 

This  Administration,  working  with  Con- 
gress, Is  determined  to  bring  equity  to  the 
Federal  tax  system.  Our  goal  Is  to  take  Im- 
portant first  steps  In  tax  reform  legislation 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  agree  with  President  Nixon 
that  reform  of  the  present  income  tax 
system  is  long  overdue.  To  that  end,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  three  bills  which 
I  believe  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
overall  tax  reform  legislation  which  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  currently  is 
considering. 

My  first  bill  would  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem  and  increase  the  personal 
exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000.  The  in- 
crease would  also  apply  to  a  spouse  and 
dependents  with  comparable  increases 
for  the  aged  and  the  blind.  This  bill  would 
give  the  American  people  a  more  realistic 
deduction  for  their  true  cost  of  living. 


My  second  bill  would  recognize  the  di- 
lemma of  parents  and  their  college  age 
children  who  today  are  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  a  college  education  to 
properly  prepare  for  many  career  fields, 
and  at  the  same  time  college  costs  are 
skyrocketing. 

This  bill  would  provide  any  taxpEiyer 
a  credit  against  his  Federal  tax  of  up  to 
$550  a  year  for  himself  or  another  in- 
dividual he  may  send  to  college.  It  would 
provide  relief  for  both  moderate-  and 
low-income  families,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  a  broadened  financial 
base  for  all  of  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

My  third  bill  would  provide  a  statutory 
basis  for  allowing  teachers  and  educators 
to  deduct  from  their  gross  annual  Income 
educational  expenses  incurred  in  pursu- 
ing courses  required  by  a  teacher's  em- 
ployer, or  courses  related  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  or  administrative 
skills  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  Important  that  our  teachers  and 
educators  be  encouraged  not  only  to  re- 
main in  their  field,  but  to  improve  their 
knowledge  through  additional  advance 
education.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day will  provide  part  of  that  encourage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  initiative  of 
the  President  in  calling  for  broad  tax  re- 
forms in  this  session  of  Congress.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  enactment 
of  the  three  bills  I  am  Introducing  which 
will  take  the  first  steps  in  that  direction. 


FAILURE  OF  MANY  COLLEGE  STU- 
DENTS TO  UNDERSTAND  DEMOC- 
RACY 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Ml-.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  read  the  text  of  a  letter  I 
recently  received  from  a  college  student 
and  also  my  reply  to  him.  While  I  do  not 
make  a  practice  of  revealing  the  content 
of  my  correspondence,  I  do  so  today  for 
a  very  special  reason. 

I  wish  to  share  these  letters  with  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  this  young  man's 
\iews  are  those  of  many  of  his  peers.  I 
have  been  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned that  many  of  today's  generation 
of  college  students  do  not  comprehend 
the  nature,  purpose,  or  fimction  of  a  free 
democratic  society.  If  this  young  man's 
attitudes  are  indicative  of  his  generation, 
then  there  is  reason  for  genuine  concern, 
if  not  alarm. 

What  can  democracy  in  America  ex- 
pect at  the  hands  of  a  generation  that 
does  not  understand  what  it  is  or  how 
it  works?  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we 
set  about  to  clearly  identify  the  source 
of  the  lack  of  understanding  by  our  col- 
lege-age generation.  We  cannot  solve  the 
problem,  much  less  save  the  democracy 
for  future  generations,  unless  we  take 
this  vital  step  first. 
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Hon.  Representative  Nick  Galiranakis. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  certain  that  you  have  ex- 
amined very  carefully  the  use  of  violence 
within  the  movement  for  clvU  rights.  The 
question  of  the  use  of  violence  and  Its  en- 
suing efforts  are  the  subjects  of  research  that 
I  am  doing.  .  .  .  My  Investigations  thus  far 
are  leading  me  to  the  belief  that  violence. 
despite  all  the  damage  that  stem  from  Its  use, 
has  had  a  constructive  role  In  the  progress  of 
civil  rights. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  violence  has 
called  attention  very  effectively  to  the  nature 
of  the  Injustices  and  the  urgency  to  Initiate 
powerful  remedial  action.  Of  course,  the  vio- 
lence cannot  be  condoned  nor  permitted  to 
continue  and  steps  must  be  and  are  being 
taken  to  discourage  violence.  But  the  fact 
that  violence  was  used  calls  attention  to  the 
problems  that  precipitated  Its  use,  and  leg- 
islators realize  that  somehow  these  problems 
must  be  met.  This,  at  least.  Is  the  Impression 
that  I  have  received. 

But.  speaking  as  a  Congressman,  what  has 
been  your  reaction  to  the  use  of  violence? 
Specifically,  what  have  been  the  constructive 
results  of  the  use  of  violence  and  how  could 
these  results  be  achieved  In  the  future  with- 
out the  use  of  violence?  It  seems  that  the 
radicals  perpetrating  the  violence  feel  that 
It  does  aid  the  progress  of  civil  rights  to  some 
extent  at  least.  Do  you  see  that  violence  has 
resulted  in.  any  real  progress  over  the  long 
run?  What  can  be  done  to  discourage  the  use 
of  violence?  For  Instance,  far-reaching  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  in  the  recent  years  and 
the  threat  of  violence  has  subsided.  Will  a 
responsive  Congress  make  the  use  of  violence 
less  likely  If  It  continues  seeking  amelioration 
of  present  conditions? 

My  reply  follows: 

This  is  In  response  to  your  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  violence  In  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

I  am  somewhat  confused  by  your  juxtapo- 
sition of  statements  that  violence  "has  had 
a  constructive  role"  with  "Of  course,  the 
violence  cannot  be  condoned  nor  permitted 
to  continue.  ..."  These  seem  to  me  to  be 
quite  inconsistent  and  irreconcilable. 

However,  I  can  answer  directly  the  ques- 
tion you  asked:  Do  I  believe  that  violence 
has  produced  any  progress  in  civil  rights?  I 
feel  quite  to  the  contrary,  that  every  In- 
stance of  violence  has  retarded  rather  than 
furthered  the  cause  of  civil  rights.  Unfor- 
tunately, violence  has  frequently  obscured 
totally  the  meritorious  aspects  of  civil  rights 
causes  and  has  only  more  deeply  divided  the 
community,  state,  and  nation. 

In  a  free  democratic  society  the  resort  to 
violence  has  a  detrimental  effect.  It  can  only 
lead  to  further  unnecessary  division  of  the 
people.  It  Is  a  symptom  of  social  failure  and 
Is  Itself  an  additional  failure  of  the  society 
In  which  It  occvirs.  Whenever  violence  results 
In  anything  that  can  possibly  be  termed 
"constructive",  you  may  be  assured  that  It 
occurred  in  a  society  which  Is  not  free.  The 
destruction  of  a  democratic  society,  not  the 
solution  of  Its  problems,  will  be  the  only 
legacy  of  violence. 

The  threat  of  violence  Is  seldom,  if  ever, 
eliminated  by  laws  alone.  The  real  answer  Is 
in  the  application  of  enlightened,  consistent, 
good-faith  leadership,  at  the  local  level,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Issue.  The  solution  to  civil 
rights  and  other  social  problems  is  rooted  In 
human  understanding,  not  in  laws  as  such, 
and  certainly  not  In  human  violence. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  be  preaching  to 
you,  but  I  am  stUl  haunted  by  your  opening 
paragraph.  If  you  feel  that  violence  plays  a 
constructive  role  In  settling  human  problems 
you  are  saying.  In  effect,  that  mankind  Is 
forever  his  own  worst  enemy  and  cannot  live 
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in  peace  in  a  free  society.  I  do  not  ascribe  to 
that  philosophy  and  hope  that  most  of  the 
free  world  does  not  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  have  any  of  my  colleagues  who  wish 
to  do  so  share  with  me  their  thoughts 
and  comments  on  this  disturbing 
problem. 


THE  SPACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  m  the  Congressional  Record 
the  account  of  a  speech  given  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  Vice  President  Mark  Mor- 
ton before  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  April  8.  I  feel 
that  Ml'.  Morton's  remarks  are  very 
pertinent  at  this  time,  and  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  interested  in 
the  space  program. 

I  From  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Evening 
Bulletin,  Apr.  9,  1969) 

America  must  not  sacrifice  its  space  pro- 
gram and  technological  advances  for  the 
sake  of  social  reform.  General  Electric  Vice 
President  Mark  Morton  said  here  yesterday. 

Morton,  who  is  also  general  manager  of 
GE's  Missile  and  Space  Division,  spoke  at 
a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Greater  Phila- 
delphia Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  Sher- 
aton Hotel. 

"History  has  taught  us,"  he  said,  "that  the 
nations  that  paced  the  world  remained  at 
the  top  only  so  long  as  they  had  the  vision 
to  develop  their  contemporary  technologies 
and  resources  and  not  abandon  them  for 
solely  social  Improvement." 

Social  Improvement,  he  contended,  can 
only  be  made  through  technological  ad- 
vances. 

"Yet  there  are  those  who  say  we  should 
first  solve  all  of  our  Immediate  social  pro- 
grams to  the  exclusion  of  the  advancement 
of  technology  which  they  describe  as  a  waste 
of  money,"  he  said. 

New  Ideas  and  new  scientific  thought  have 
always  been  fought  by  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple regardless  of  the  century,  he  said.  He 
cited  the  case  of  Galileo  who  said  the  earth 
was  round  and  the  Wright  brothers  who  said 
they  could  fly  an  airplane. 

"The  people  who  oppose  these  Ideas,"  he 
said,  "seem  to  feel  that  If  the  money  Involved 
were  spent  on  them  Instead,  they'd  be  better 
off. 

"This  condition  lasts  for  a  very  short  time. 
Then  their  country's  money  disappeared  be- 
cause its  lapsing  technology  lost  trade  posi- 
tion or  defense  posture,  and  Its  p)eople  end  up 
far  worse  off  than  before." 

He  said  he  believed  "certain  elements  of 
the  New  Left,"  are  among  those  opposing 
the  development  of  new  Ideas  and  techniques 
because  they  know  it  Is  one  way  to  sap  a 
nation's  strength. 

If  America  gives  in  to  the  temptation  to 
slack  off  on  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment, we  will  no  longer  be  the  most  power- 
ful nation  with  the  highest  standard  of 
living.  Instead,  he  said : 

"We  will  live  by  whatever  generosity  and 
by  whatever  grace  may  be  allowed  us  by  the 
nation  who,  by  Its  vigorous  program  of  sci- 
ence and  technological  advancement,  takes 
our  position." 
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Bealdes  Apollo  and  the  moon  mlBslons,  the 
space  progranil  haa  provided  the  nation  with 
equally  important  but  less  "glamorous"  ad- 
vances In  coibmunlcatlons,  transportation, 
education,  metllclne  and  many  other  areas 
Morton  said.     { 

He  cited  thej  case  of  small  precision  valves 
developed  for  fooster  rockets  now  being  used 
to  replace  damped  heart  valves. 

OE'8  Missile;  and  Space  Division,  he  said, 
helped  last  ye^  in  setting  up  Progress  Aero- 
space Enterprises,  a  black-owned,  black- 
managed  Philadelphia  firm. 

In  the  pastJ  he  noted,  technological  ad- 
vances came  In  |  the  wake  of  war. 

"Now.  In  thb  space  program,  we  have  a 
national  objecjtlve.  other  than  war.  about 
which  we  can  hrrap  our  advance  of  technol- 
ogy." he  told  seme  300  persons  attending  the 
luncheon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  flag  Is  Just  a  piece  of  cloth  to  some 
people  and  then  again  It  means  a  lot  to  some 
people.  It  means  a  lot  to  me.  It  means  free- 
dom  and  Jmtlce  to  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
United  States  and  me.  too." 


April  24,  1969 


TANZANIA  NATIONAL  DAY 


FLAG 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24.  1969 


BOBBY  TRdIjiLLO:   WHAT  THE  US 
MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  Jerry  l.  pettis 


DF    CALIFORNIA 


IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursilay.  April  24,  1969 


Mr.  PETTIS. 
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Valley  FV)rge. 


Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  26, 
the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania  cele- 
brates its  National  Day  commemorating 
the  fifth  aimiversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  union  of  Tanganyika  with 
the  nearby  islands  making  up  Zanzibar. 
Tanganyika  had  achieved  its  independ- 
ence in  1961  and  Zanzibar  in  1963. 

Since  independence  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Union,  the  United  Republic 
of  Tanzania  has  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  its  resources 
for  the  good  of  its  widely  dispersed  in- 
habitants representing  120  different 
tribes.  Despite  limited  agriculture  and 
industrial  resources,  the  country  has 
achieved  a  commendable  annual  increase 
of  domestic  production  and  has  made 
great  efforts  to  further  education  and 
other  social  services. 

Under  the  dedicated  leadership  of  its 
President,  Julius  Nyerere,  one  of  Africa's 
best  known  and  most  thoughtful  states- 
men, the  coimtry  has  embarked  upon  a 
program  of  nationbuilding  and  self  re- 
liance to  strengthen  the  country's  unity 
and  political  and  economic  independ- 
ence. This  program  for  the  future  is  best 
set  forth  in  the  Arusha  Declaration  of 
1967  which  calls  for  self-sacrifice  and 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  all  citizens 
from  the  highest  officials  to  the  common 
worker  and  farmer,  equal  distribution  of 
the   fruits   of   economic   progress,   and 
greater  emphasis  on  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Under  this  program  a  number  of 
private  enterprises  in  the  dominant  eco- 
nomic sectors  were  taken  over  by  the 
Tanzanian     Government.     Agreements 
were  reached  with  most  of  the  former 
owners  regarding  satisfactory  compen- 
sation. In  many  cases  management  con- 
tracts were  also  included  whereby  the 
former  owners  have  continued  to  admin- 
ister these  enterprises  on  behalf  of  the 
Government. 

A  major  development  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania 
was  the  establishment  in  December  1967 
of  the  East  African  Community  in  whose 
creation  Tanzania  played  a  notable  part. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  headquarters  of  the 
community  should  be  located  at  Arusha 
near  the  foot  of  Kilimanjaro  in  Tanzania 
We    believe    that    the    community    will 
strengthen     the     common     institutions 
which   Tanzania  shares   with   its   East 
African  neighbors  of  Kenya  and  Uganda, 
such  as  an  airline,  raUroad,  ports,  postal 
system,  and  telecommunications.  Mutu- 
ally   beneficial    trade    witliin   the   East 
Africa  common  market  area  should  in- 
crease.   The    community    organization 
should  lead  to  a  degree  of  regional  co- 
operation which  can  help  further  the  ra- 


tional development  of  the  region  as  a 
whole.  The  community  is  an  example  for 
other  areas  of  Africa. 

While  stressing  the  need  for  self-help 
and  reliance  on  its  own  human  and  eco- 
nomic  resources,   the  Tanzanian  Gov- 
emment  has  consistently  sought  foreign 
private  capital  in  designated  sectors  to 
participate   in   the  country's  economic 
progress.  It  has  turned  to  many  foreign 
countries  for  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  the  establishment  of  edu- 
cational institutions,  the  strengthening 
of  its  universities,  the  improvement  of  its 
infrastructure  and  the  establishment  of 
various  industries.  It  has  also  embarked 
upon  a  major  program  to  improve  trans- 
portation  with   the   neighboring  land- 
locked country  of  Zambia  by  construc- 
tion of  a  road  and  pipeline  to  facilitate 
export  of  that  country's  valuable  copper 
and  import  to  Zambia  of  petroleum  and 
other  needed  products.  Although  our  as- 
sistance is  modest  relative  to  Tanzania's 
own  efforts  and  to  the  contributions  from 
other  countries,  we  are  pleased  that  the 
United   States   is   cooperating   in   Tan- 
zania's development  program.   We  are 
confident  that  our  participation  will  help 
further    that    country's    economic    and 
social  progress  and  to  maintain  its  true 
independence. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  auspicious  day, 
we  wish  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania 
best  wishes  in  its  continued  efforts  to  fur- 
ther peace,  progress  and  social  equality 
We  are  confident  that  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  our 
two  countries  will  continue  to  grow. 


Ajrril  24,  1969 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  introducing  today  legislation  to 
amend  the  public  assistance  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  the 
establishment  of  nationally  uniform  min- 
imum standards  and  eligibility  require- 
ments for  aid  and  assistance. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  bill  is 
to  equalize  the  eligibility  requirements 
and  allotments  for  welfare  from  State  to 
State,  so  as  to  discourage  the  migration 
of  poor  families  from  Southern  States 
with  low  welfare  payments  to  New  York 
and  other  Northern  and  Western  States 
that  offer  greater  dependent  children  al- 
lowances. Underlying  this  purpose  is  the 
rationale  that  welfare  is  the  result  of 
poverty,  that  poverty  is  a  national  prob- 
lem, and  that  some  States  should  not 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  inequita- 
ble system  that  does  not  recognize  this  as 
a  national  problem. 

The  effect  of  the  mounting  welfare 
costs  and  burgeoning  rolls  is  that  States 
and  localities  must  raise  their  taxes  and/ 
or  reduce  other  vital  services  which  they 
provide  their  citizens.  The  New  York 
City  welfare  commissioner  has  requested 
$1.7  billion  for  welfare  next  year,  an  in- 
crease of  $400  million  over  this  year  and 


the  largest  single  item  in  the  expense 
budget.  Beyond  the  fact  that  New  York 
City's  welfare  rolls  have  nearly  tripled 
In  6  years,  the  reason  that  New  York  re- 
quires so  much  for  welfare  is  that  it  pays 
$61.70  per  month  on  the  average  for  de- 
pendent children,  as  compared  to  $8.40 
in  Mississippi.  This  higher  payment 
causes  a  vicious  circle:  more  and  more 
poor  families  from  Mississippi  come  to 
reap  the  greater  benefits  available  in  New 
York.  Quite  simply,  New  York  should  not 
have  to  pay  for  the  human  miserj-  caused 
by  technological  unemployment  in  the 
South;  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  steps  to  see  that  this  burden  is 
shared  equally. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  will  cost 
New  York  State  a  total  of  $321.1  million 
in  1969-70,  with  the  localities  paying  an 
equal  amount,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  $428  milhon.  The  State  and 
local  share  of  all  public  assistance  pro- 
grams will  be  over  $1  billion  while  the 
Federal  Government  will  contribute  just 
over  half  that  amount.  Further,  these 
State  figures  reflect  a  5-percent  across 
the  board  budget  cutback  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  vital  welfare  services  that  will 
drastically  alter  the  lives  of  aid  recip- 
ients. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  establish- 
ment of  uniform  national  standards  will 
relieve  the  States  of  their  welfare  bur- 
den. It  is  my  understanding  that  several 
proposals  have  been  advanced  to  require 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume  a 
greater  portion  of  welfare  costs.  One 
plan,  developed  by  Richard  P.  Nathan, 
now  an  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  would  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  reimburse  the  States  in 
full  for  the  first  $30  in  payments  to  de- 
pendent children  and  50  percent  of  the 
next  $40,  with  a  minimum  payment  of 
S40  per  child.  Another  suggestion  would 
be  to  have  the  Federal  Government  fi- 
nance approximately  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  welfare  programs — as  compared 
to  the  40  to  50  percent  it  now  pays  in 
New  York,  for  example. 

National  standards  will  help,  however, 
to  stop  the  migration  that  causes  mil- 
lions to  come  to  the  large  cities,  without 
schooling,  jobs  or  friends,  in  search  of 
larger  welfare  checks.  The  Supreme 
Court's  decision  this  week  outlawing  res- 
idency requirements  for  welfare  moves 
us  closer  to  a  uniform  national  welfare 
policy. 

National  welfare  standards  have  been 
advocated  by  many,  both  in  and  out  of 
Government.  This  legislation,  in  fact, 
has  already  been  introduced  by  a  number 
of  other  Members.  I  think  that  all  of  us 
who  realize  the  importance  of  this  con- 
cept also  realize  that  it  will  be  incumbent 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare — charged  with  establishing 
the  standards — to  set  them  at  levels  that 
are  reasonable  compared  with  what 
States  are  now  paying.  In  other  words, 
every  State  should  receive  some  Federal 
assistance  even  if  its  present  schedule 
of  payments  is  above  the  minimum 
standard  that  will  be  set. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  but  one  of  several 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  reform  the 
welfare  system  so  that  it  encourages  in- 
dependence and  self-sufficiency.  Ideally, 
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we  need  more  day  care  centers  and  more 
job  training  programs  so  that  those  who 
are  employable — and  their  children — 
can  be  removed  from  the  welfare  rolls. 
But  I  urge  prompt  consideration  of  this 
legislation  because  it  is  a  vitally  needed 
measure  for  the  relief  of  States  and  cit- 
ies which  all  our  tax  dollars  support. 


GRAPE  BOYCOTT  IN  DELANO 
PERPETUATES  A  HOAX 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

op    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of 
the  Record  an  article  by  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick  entitled  "Grape  Boycott  in  De- 
lano Perpetuates  a  Hoax,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening 
Star  on  Tuesday,  April  22.  1969. 1  believe 
that  Mr.  Kilpatrick  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion very  well.  The  article  follows: 
Grape  Boycott  in  Delano  P^rpetdates  a 
Hoax 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Delano,  Calif. — The  grapevines  stand  In 
trelllsed  ranks,  green-sleeved,  precisely 
spaced,  as  disciplined  as  troops  in  close-order 
drill.  Their  cross-pieces  are  angled  at  right 
shoulder  arms;  they  make  of  the  flat  brown 
earth  a  crowded  battlefield. 

It  is  for  {Kissesslon  of  this  battlefield  that 
California's  table-grape  growers  and  an  AFL- 
CIO  union  are  struggling.  The  confilct  long 
ago  stretched  beyond  the  Delano  community. 

For  the  past  SVi  years,  well-meaning  lib- 
erals across  the  country — not  to  mention  a 
number  of  politicians  on  the  make — have 
been  giving  fuU-heaxted  support  to  the 
"grape  boycott"  urged  by  Cesar  Chavez  and 
to  the  supposed  "grape  strike"  behind  It.  Cha- 
vez Is  director  of  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee.  AFL-CIO.  When  It 
comes  to  recruiting  union  members.  Chavez 
Is  a  flop;  his  UFWOC  has  recruited  amaz- 
ingly few.  But  when  It  comes  to  mounting  a 
publicity  campaign,  the  man  Is  an  undoubted 
genius.  He  turned  up  recently  with  a  byllned 
piece  in  Look  extolling  his  non-violent  piety. 

His  "boycott"  bumper  stickers  blossom  on 
half  a  million  Volkswagens.  In  dozens  of 
parochial  schools,  such  Is  the  gullibility  of 
the  nuns,  little  children  compose  insulting 
letters  to  grape  growers  as  exercises  in  Eng- 
lish. Hippies,  Ylpples,  priests,  professors,  po- 
litical figures,  and  housewives  with  time  on 
their  hands — all  of  them  are  whooping  it  up 
for  the  downtrodden  grape  pickers  of  Kern 
County,  Calif. 

It  Is  a  hoax,  a  fantasy,  a  charade,  a  tissue 
of  half-truths  and  whole  fabrications.  Within 
the  past  10  days,  since  Chavez  blundered  Into 
his  first  big  public  relations  error,  the 
union's  effort  has  become  something  more — 
a  brazen,  ugly,  and  undisguised  bid  for 
"closed  shop"  power  over  the  lives  of  farm 
workers  everywhere. 

To  swallow  the  Chavez  line,  you  must  be- 
lieve that  grape  workers  In  the  Delano  area 
are  miserably  paid,  wretchedly  housed,  and 
cruelly  treated.  You  are  urged  to  help  feed 
"hungry  children,"  the  victims  of  the  system 
that  denies  men  a  living  wage.  "At  present 
rates,"  says  an  UFWOC  handout,  given  to  me 
last  week,  "a  farm  worker  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  work  40  hours  a  week,  25  weeks  a 
year,  would  earn  $2,386." 

This  is  moonshine.  The  reporter  who 
checks  payrolls,  goes  into  the  fields,  talks 
with  workers,  visits  their  homes.  Inspects  the 
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labor  camps,  and  otherwise  covers  the  story, 
gets  an  entirely  different  picture.  The  going 
base  wage  for  grape  workers  Is  $1.65  an  hour. 
At  40  hours  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year,  this 
would  produce  annual  earnings  of  $3,432.  Yet 
the  hypothetical  example  has  no  meaning. 
This  Is  not  how  grape  workers  work. 

The  typical  Delano  worker— if  there  is  any 
such  being— Is  a  middle-aged  Mexican- 
American,  with  little  formal  education  and 
few  skills  beyond  those  of  grape  and  vege- 
table culture.  He  has  a  wife  and  two  or  three 
teen-aged  children.  As  a  resident  alien  of  10 
years'  standing,  he  must  register  annuaUy 
with  the  Immigration  Service.  Otherwise  he 
Is  free  to  live  his  proud,  humble,  independ- 
ent Ufe  as  others  do. 

Such  a  worker  may  have  a  dozen  different 
employers  during  the  year.  He  goes  where  the 
work  is,  from  one  vineyard  to  another  Thus 
there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  an  ordinary  "bar- 
gaining unit,"  for  the  workers  move  around 
freely.  Oeorge  A.  Lucas,  a  middle-sized 
grower,  sent  out  3,600  W-2  forms  on  work- 
ers last  year. 

In  summer,  the  work  is  hard  and  hof  at 
other  times.  It  is  plcnlc-pleasant.  Families 
take  their  lunches  to  the  fields.  Last  week  I 
talked  at  length  with  one  such  family  'of 
four.  With  the  base  wage,  plus  Incentive  sup- 
plements, they  expected  to  earn  about  $326 
for  the  week.  At  harvest  time,  this  doubles 
They  drive  a  1968  statlonwagon.  A  son  Is  In 
college. 

Out  In  the  fields,  the  workers  speak  of  the 
Chavez  union  with  fear  and  contempt  They 
ten  of  threatening  telephone  calls  at  night 
Of  repeated  acts  of  vandalism  and  intlmlda-' 
tlon.  They  are  fearful  that  beleaguered  grow- 
ers, anxious  to  end  the  nationwide  boycott 
may  yet  seU  them  like  so  many  heads  of  let- 
tuce to  the  UFWOC.  which  thereafter  would 
control  when  and  where  they  worked. 

It  Is  this  press-gang  power  that  Cesar 
Chavez  is  seeking.  He  wants  his  union  to  be- 
come the  sole  source  of  agricultural  workers 
under  contracts  that  would  forbid  the 
growers  to  hire  any  non-union  man   This  Is 

rK*^?,^v*  ^^^^  '^  ^"  ^''°"'^  ^^^  It  is  incredible 
that  liberals,  professing  a  love  for  the  little 
fellow,   should   be  helping   him   toward   hla 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  Secretary  Finch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appeared  this  morning  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  to  dis- 
cuss the  Headstart  program. 

In  his  statement  Secretary  Pinch  has 
forthnghtly  and  thoughtfuUy  outlined 
the  basis  for  the  delegation  from  OEO  to 
HEW.  I  commend  his  testimony  to  my 
colleagues  as  being  sound  and  the  pro- 
gram he  has  outlined  is  one  which  is 
benencial  to  child  development  programs 

The  statement  follows: 

STATEMENT    BY    ROBERT    H.    FiNCH,    SECRETARY 

Department  of  Health.  Edttcation.  and 
Welfare,  Before  Education  and  Labor 
CoMMnTEE,  House  op  Representatives  on 
Tuesday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today  In  connection 
with  consideration  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 


out  Innovation, 
this  not  be  allows 
Moreover,  it  Is 
grams  be  able  aft) 
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Nearly  five  yeitrs  ago,  an  office  was  e«tab- 
Uatied  which  gate  a  voice  to  the  poor  of  this 
country  for  th»  flrrt  time.  OBO  launched 
programs  which  were  flexible,  responsive  and 
Innovative.  The*  were  trials  and  there  were 
errors,  and  we  f»ll  learned  a  great  deal  dur- 
ing those  five  ye^rs. 

Let  me  say  at  ihe  outset  that  I  feel  strong- 
ly, as  do  many  df  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, that  the  Integrity  and  strength  of  the 
OEO  continue  to  be  maintained. 

As  President  Iflxon  said  In  his  message  to 
Congress  of  Pebtuary  19: 

"Prom  the  ej^rlence  of  OEO.  we  have 
learned  the  value  of  having  in  the  Federal 
Government  an  agency  whose  special  con- 
cern Is  the  poor." 

He  said  further  that  OEO's  greatest  value 
had  been  as  an  l^tlatlng  agency,  developing 
new  programs  atod  serving  as  their  "Incu- 
bator" during  t^e  experimental  beginnings. 
The  significance ,  of  the  agency  as  an  idea 
and  testing  cenl|er  Is  greatly  lessened  If  It 
Is  called  upon  tp  shoulder  the  burdens  of 
administering  aUd  operating  national  pro- 
grams after  theyi  have  passed  through  their 
Initial  phase. 

It  Is  In  this  cottext  that  the  delegation  to 
HEW  of  such  pro  jrams  as  Head  Start  is  being 
carrletf  out.  I  do  not  believe  that  OEO  can  as 
effectl\«ety  fulfill  [its  Innovative  role  If  It  la 
called  upon  to  slioulder  the  burdens  of  ad- 
ministering and  operating  large,  nationally 
established  programs  after  they  have  passed 
through  their  developmental  stages.  It  Is  an 
adage  of  government  that  operations  drive 
fd  I  think  it  Is  critical  that 
to  happen  to  OEO. 
aportant  that  these  pro- 
er  a  time  to  draw  support 
from,  and  have  a  direct  effect  upon,  the  on- 
going programs  ih  the  traditional  Depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

It  is  In  this  context  that  these  delegation 
decisions  were  m4de— not  as  an  attack  on 
OEO,  but  In  an  ^ffort  to  support  Its  basic 
mission  and  the  sontlnued  growth  of  those 
programs  which  have  proved  themselves. 
This,  I  believe,  wab  the  Initial  dynamic  con- 
cepuon  of  the  Oqo.  Its  programs  were  not 
to  be  kept  under  dlass.  and  forever  preserved 
In  their  Initial  agisncy  structure. 

I  would  like  now  to  describe  to  you  In  some 
detail  our  plans  ifith  regard  to  Head  Start 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  Office  of 
Child  Development. 

On  two  occasions  since  he  took  office  on 
February  19.  in  hli  Message  to  Congress,  and 
again  on  April  9,  ihe  President  has  made  a 
naUonal  commltmipnt  to  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren in  the  crucla)l  years,  0  to  five  years  of 
age.  On  the  latter  c^ccaslon  he  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  wii  are  now  discovering  that 
the  process  of  lea-ning,  the  need  to  learn, 
begins  very  early  in  the  life  of  the  Infant 
child.  In  the  case  c  f  the  Infant  child  of  pov- 
erty, all  too  often  there  are  environmental 
deficiencies  which  lot  only  are  totally  nega- 
Uve  In  meeting  his  needs,  but  which  also  set 
a  dangerous  and  u  lually  Irreversible  pattern 
for  the  future. 

Scientists  and  researchers  in  the  field  of 
early  child  development  are  constantly  seek- 
ing methods  and  te  ihnlques  of  compensating 
for  these  environ  nental  deficiencies,  and 
daily  we  learn  how  much  more  we  need  to 
know.  This  Is  why  the  Head  Start  program, 
even  though  it  is  a  [large  program,  must  con- 
Unue  to  experiment  with  new  approaches 
and  techniques  desl  gned  to  improve  its  over- 
all effectiveness.  Tt  at  U  an  area  In  which  I 
believe  HEW,  with  1  ts  many  resources  in  the 
himian  developmet  t  field,  will  be  able  to 
make  a  substantia]   contribution. 

In  a  moment,  I  ^rin  describe  to  the  Com- 
mittee some  of  the  Specific  ways  In  which  my 
Department  will  se^  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  program,  but  first  I  will  say  that  I 
feel  the  greatest  seivlce  we  can  perform  for 
Head  Start  children  and  their  families,  and 
the  way  we  can  bes ;  support  the  President's 
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commitment  Is  to  encotirage  every  inno- 
vative feature  of  the  program,  and  place  in- 
creased emphasis  on  Its  experimental  nature. 
This  it  is  my  Intention  to  do.  I  shall  be  re- 
questing larger  Head  Start  programs  to  set 
aside  a  specified  proportion  of  their  approved 
slou  for  experimental  curricula  or  programs 
These  wUl  draw  upon  valuable  research  being 
conducted  by  HEW,  and  wlU  provide  us  with 
a  wide  range  of  options  and  recommenda- 
tions for  future  planning. 

While  the  decision  Was  still  being  made  as 
to  precisely  where  In  HEW  Head  Start  should 
be  housed,  everyone  concerned  was  acutely 
sensitive  to  the  need  to  build  upon  the  pro- 
gram's strengths  and  to  overcome  Its  weak- 
nesses. The  decision  to  entrust  the  program 
to  a  new  Office  of  Child  Development  was 
based,  In  large  measure,  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  an  Advisory  Committee  ably 
chaired  by  Charles  Schultze,  former  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  Commit- 
tee Included  eminent  experts  In  government 
organization,  child  development  and  commu- 
nity acUon,  educaUon  and  child  health,  three 
members  of  the  original  Head  Start  Planning 
Committee,  five  Head  Start  parents,  and 
three  Head  Start  directors.  I  should  like  to 
ask  that  the  Committee's  report  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  to  appear  at  the  end  of  mv 
testimony. 

By  taking  this  action,  I  feel  that  several 
important  advantages  will  accrue: 

(1)  The  Integrity  of  the  program  will  best 
be  assured  If  it  Is  not  placed  under  any  exist- 
ing major  organizational  unit; 

(2)  the  prestige  and  visibility  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  will  enable  the  new  unit  to 
become  a  focal  point  for  new  initiatives  In 
child  development; 

(3)  the  special  innovative  characteristics 
of  Head  Start  can  be  carefiUly  nurtured  11 
the  program  is  accorded  an  Independent  and 
secure  status  within  the  Department  with 
direct  access  to  the  Secretary. 

(4)  Such  an  Office  will  provide  a  point  of 
coordination  for  early  childhood  activities 
throughout  the  Department. 

Communities  will  henceforth  be  able  to  re- 
late to  a  single  focal  point  within  HEW 
which  has  responsibility  for  the  bulk  of  Fed- 
erally assisted  day  care  and  preschool  pro- 
grams. The  concept  of  Head  Start  as  a  "family 
program"  will  be  broadened  by  encouraging 
the  use  of  funds  from  such  HEW  adminis- 
tered programs  as  services  to  AFDC  families 
Child  Welfare  Services,  Medicaid,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  vocational  education  and 
adult  education. 

In  order  to  Improve  coordination  I  am  es- 
tablishing a  Board  of  Advisors  on  Child  De- 
velopment, which  will  be  composed  of  senior 
officials  of  this  Department  of  health  edu- 
cation, and  welfare.  Through  this  device  it 
win  be  possible  to  take  a  unified  look  at  all 
early  childhood  programs,  including  those 
In  the  Office  of  Education  imder  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  those 
in  the  Follow  Through  program',  operated 
under  delegation  from  OEO:  those  In  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service,  which  provides 
grants  for  parent  education  and  other  child 
and  family  services;  and  those  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development,  which  carries  out  extensive  re- 
search into  the  nature  of  child  development 
and  in  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  which  does  a  considerable  amount 
of  research  into  the  biological  and  behavioral 
aspects  of  early  child  development. 

The  close  coordination  of  these  programs 
means  expanded  resources.  Increased  re- 
search, greater  flexibility,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  rational  and  coherent  picture  of 
all  that  is  going  on  in  this  field. 

As  to  means  of  strengthening  and  Im- 
proving Head  Start,  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  specific  experimental  requirement 
which  will  be  Introduced.  But  another  very 
Important  area  to  which  we  will  Immediately 
address  ourselves  Is  the  comparative  merits 
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of  eight  week  summer  programs  as  compared 
with  full  year  programs. 

tuilKJ^  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  shorter  program  produces  very  lim- 
ited benefits,  and  those  tend  to  dissipate 
after  entry  into  regular  school.  For  this 
reason,  we  are  removing  the  previous  OEO 
prohibition  on  converting  summer  funds  to 
full-year  programs,  allowing  communities 
at  their  option,  to  make  this  transfer  OEO 
has  had  requeata  for  some  time  to  allow 
this. 

WhUe  such  transfer  will  inevitably  result 
In  a  reducUon  of  the  total  numbers  of  chil 
dren   served,    it   could   enable   as   many   as 
60,000  more  children  to  be  enrolled  In  "full- 
year  programs. 

Plans  and  applications  for  this  coming 
summer's  programs  are  already  under  way 
In  order  not  to  delay  thU  Important  con- 
version for  another  12  months,  this  sum- 
mer's grantees  are  being  told  that  they  may 
upon  appllcaUon,  shift  all  or  part  of  their 
grant  to  a  full-year  program. 

(2)  To  strengthen  services  being  provided 
to  the  very  young  child,  I  intend  doubling 
the  present  number  of  Parent  and  Child 
Centers  from  36  to  72,  with  an  accompany- 
ing  increase  in  the  current  $6  million  budget 
to  $12  mllUon.  These  programs  currently 
serve  some  3600  families  with  children  under 
three  years  of  age.  and  a  far  greater  effort 
Is  required  if  we  are  to  explore  the  full 
potential  of  programs  for  these  early  year^ 

(3)  The  budget  Includes  an  increase  of 
$30  million  for  the  Follow  Through  program 
This  will  permit  it  to  extend  In  some  com- 
munities into  the  third  grade,  as  well  as  to 
begin  In  other  communities.  In  addition  i 
plan  to  seek  further  expansion  of  the  Follow 
Through  program  by  encouraging  greater 
use  of  ■ntle  I  funds  for  this  purpose  This 
program  is  aimed  at  reinforcing  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  the  gains  that  children  make  ia 
Head  Start.  During  the  fiscal  year  1968-1969 
Follow  Through  funded  projects  served  some 
16,000  which,  of  course.  Is  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  eligible  number  who  had  been 
enrolled  In  Head  Start. 

I  am  asking  Dr.  James  Allen.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  designate  to  work 
with  State  and  local  education  'offices  'o 
examine  ways  in  which  the  Follow  Thrcigii 
program  can  be  expanded  and  strengthened 
to  reach  more  of  these  graduates. 

(4)  Day  care  and  other  early  childhood 
programs  at  present  operated  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
Office  of  Child  Development.  I  am  convinced 
that  only  by  this  coordinated,  cohesive  ap- 
proach to  early  childhood  development  can 
we  achieve  responsive  and  comprehensive 
programs. 

(5)  HEW  wriU  establish  a  series  of  pro- 
gram development  panels  to  focus  on  the 
improvement  of  program  quahty.  These 
panels  will  consist  of  department  officials 
and  outside  experts  drawn  from  both  the 
academic  world  and  from  local  program  staff 
or  officials.  The  initial  panels  wlU  be  cen- 
tered on  curriculum,  research  and  evalua- 
tion, training  and  techmcal  assistance  par- 
ent Involvement  and  services,  and  health 
programs. 

(6)  A  National  Advisory  Committee  will 
also  be  established.  Membership  will  Include 
professlonaU  and  parents,  as  well  as  program 
officials.  The  committee  will  concern  itself 
with  Head  Start,  day  care  and  other  early 
chUdhood  programs,  and  will  estabUsh  work- 
ing relationships  with  representetlves  from 
Follow  Through  and  Title  I  programs. 

(7)  In  the  light  of  the  present  Inadequacy 
of  testing  systems  and  techniques  for  work- 
ing with  children  of  this  age  group,  I  will 
direct  the  new  Departmental  Board  of  Ad- 
visors on  Child  Development  to  draw  up 
Immediately  a  strategy  for  Improving  testing 
and  evaluation  methods.  This  will  Involve 
the  Office  of  Child  Development,  the  Office 
of  Education,  as  well  as  NIMH  and  NICHD. 
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(8)  To  lend  further  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  the  first  five  years  of 
life  Head  Start  will.  In  Its  new  home,  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth. 

The  new  Office  of  Child  Envelopment  will 
mesh  Its  activities  in  other  areas  with  those 
existing  in  our  education,  health  and  social 
service  programs.  For  example,  using  a  por- 
tion of  our  demonstration  funds,  we  will  en- 
courage school  systems  using  education 
monies,  and  community  groups  using  Head 
Start  monies,  to  collaborate  In  order  to  pro- 
vide a  continuous  program  of  child  develop- 
ment. Similar  uses  may  be  made  of  funds 
under  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  some  admirers  of 
the  present  Head  Start  who  are  apprehensive 
lest  the  essential  Ingredients  of  the  program 
will  be  changed  In  its  new  home;  that  some 
of  its  comprehensive  elements  will  be 
dropped;  that  parents  will  be  neglected  or 
forgotten. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  these 
fears  are  without  substance.  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies,  as  well  as  othei  public  and 
private  non-profit  agencies  wlU  continue  to 
receive  funds  for  Head  Start.  Non-profes- 
sionals will  be  employed  and  Included  In 
career  development  programs.  Volunteers  will 
remain  an  essential  element.  The  educa- 
tional, nutritional,  medical  and  social  serv- 
ices components  of  the  program  will  con- 
tinue. Parent  Involvement  will  be  sought  In 
every  phase  of  operation.  However,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  we  plan  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign of  Investigation,  research  and  experi- 
mentation into  the  ways  In  which  these  ele- 
ments can  be  made  even  more  effective.  Just 
because  an  element  of  the  program  Is  work- 
ing well,  and  enjoys  popularity,  Is  no  reason 
to  rest  on  one's  oars  In  smug  complacence. 
The  activity  must  be  made  better,  not  nec- 
essarily by  a  single  method,  but  perhape  by 
a  variety  of  methods  and  techniques,  drawn 
from  every  available  source,  and  using  every 
available  talent  and  expertise. 

Resources  avtiilable  \inder  Title  IV  and  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act — services  to  fam- 
ilies and  children  receiving  AFDC,  and  the 
full  range  of  Child  Welfare  Services,  and  Ma- 
ternal and  ChUd  Health  Services — can  be 
mobilized  on  behalf  of  improvement  and  ex- 
perimentation. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  for  Head  Start,  the 
end  of  a  vital  stage  has  been  reached.  The 
program  has  been  established  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  has  received  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance as  fulfilling  an  Imperative  need.  I 
think  largely  due  to  the  Influence  of  Head 
Start,  nationwide  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  early  childhood  period.  Now,  as  I  have 
indicated  earlier,  we  are  finding  increasingly 
that  there  must  be  greater  attention  to  the 
years  of  Infancy  as  well.  Thus  the  stage  is  set 
for  the  second  phase  of  the  program's  growth 
and  development. 

As  the  President  said  In  his  statement  an- 
nouncing the  establishment  of  the  new  Office 
of  Child  Development,  we  are  only  Just  be- 
ginning to  learn  what  works  and  what  does 
not.  A  great  deal  of  the  whole  area  of  early 
childhood  development  Is  still  unmarked  ter- 
ritory. Head  Start  will  be  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant means  of  pioneering  that  territory, 
finding  new  ways  to  reach  and  affect  entire 
families  of  young  children,  so  that,  working 
with  the  family,  these  children  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  reach  their  full  potential. 

In  carrying  out  all  these  alms  and  objec- 
tives. I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  as  we 
have  always  done  in  the  past  in  other  OEO- 
inltlated  programs  which  have  been  dele- 
gated or  transferred  to  OEO.  I  am  also  look- 
ing forward  to  a  productive  and  enjoyable 
working  relationship  with  OEO's  Director 
designate,  Donald  Rumsfeld.  Of  course.  In 
line  with  its  general  innovative  role,  OEO  will 
continue  to  conduct  experimental  and  In- 
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novatlve  programs  In  the  area  of  early  child- 
hood development. 

I  should  now  like  to  give  the  Committee  a 
progress  report  on  other  programs  being  del- 
egated or  transferred  to  this  agency. 

rOLLOW    THBODOH 

As  the  Committee  Is  aware,  the  Follow 
Through  progr&m  was  delegated  from  OEO 
to  HEW  In  June  1967,  under  the  terms  of  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  between  the 
two  agencies.  Funds  for  the  program  are 
transferred  directly  from  OEO  to  HEW. 

The  broad  objectives  of  the  program  are  to 
develop  programs  that  meet  the  Instruc- 
tional, physical  and  psycho-social  needs  of 
children  from  low-Income  families,  by  bring- 
ing together  the  resources  of  the  school,  the 
community  and  the  family.  Participants 
must  have  usually  had  at  least  one  full  year's 
experience  In  a  Head  Start,  ESEA,  Title  I,  or 
other  quality  pre-school  program. 

P>dUow  Through  school  districts  are  se- 
lected with  the  assistance  of  State  depart-  / 
ments  of  education,  State  Economic  Oppor- 
tunty  offices,  and  regional  Head  Start  offices. 
They  have  all  been  asked  to  take  part  In  a 
cooperative  effort  In  which  a  number  of  pro- 
gram characteristics  are  varied — from  district 
to  district — so  that  a  careful  evaluation  of 
results  will  show  which  approaches  are  most 
successful. 

WhUe  40  school  districts  began  pilot  proj- 
ects in  the  school  year  1967-1968,  "planned 
variation"  experimentation  was  not  imtlated 
until  this  school  year;  therefore  evaluative 
data  on  the  program  are  limited  at  this  date. 
However,  it  has  been  learned  that  partici- 
pating school  districts  are  willing  to  carry 
out  program  variations,  and  that  the  com- 
bination of  Federal  and  local  resources  and 
the  research  community  Is  an  effective  one. 

Most  of  the  emphasis  In  1969  has  been  on 
assessing  the  progress  which  each  commu- 
nity makes  in  developing  the  project.  It  is 
intended  to  use  these  evaluations  in  de- 
veloping further  projects,  and  for  measuring 
successes  and  failures. 

A  number  of  local  communities  have  had 
serious  difficulty  in  meeting  their  non-Fed- 
eral share  requirement  in  Follow  Through, 
which  ia  generally  20  percent.  Since  grantees 
normally  begin  by  serving  children  in  one 
grade,  either  kindergarten  or  first  grade,  and 
then  add  an  additional  grade  to  their  pro- 
gram each  year,  the  amount  of  the  non- 
Federal  share  Increases  each  year.  In  several 
Instances,  the  grantee  has  bad  to  accept  a 
smaller  grant  than  It  was  entitled  to,  thus 
reducing  the  number  of  children  served,  be- 
cause of  the  burden  Imposed  by  the  constant 
Increase  In  the  amount  of  non-Federal  share 
contributions. 

The  proposed  revision  of  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  between  HEW  and  OEO, 
which  would  give  HEW  the  authority  to  set 
Its  own  criteria,  with  OEO's  concurrence,  for 
waiver  of  non-Federal  share,  may  relieve  this 
problem  somewhat. 

XJPWAKD  BOUND 

The  Office  of  Education  is  currently  work- 
ing actively  to  create  an  environment  Into 
which  Upward  Bound  can  be  placed  on  July 
1,  1969,  without  interrupting  the  program 
during  its  peak  period  of  operation. 

Progress  has  been  made  In  the  development 
of  an  organization  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram since,  under  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, Its  administration  has  been  con- 
tracted to  a  private  organization — Educa- 
tional Associates,  Incorporated — a  procedure 
which  Is  now  prohibited.  The  program  will 
be  established  as  a  branch  within  the  Office 
of  Education,  and  camdidates  for  the  position 
of  chief  of  the  branch  have  been  Interviewed. 
Meetings  have  been  held  vidth  OEO  personnel 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  regarding 
the  status  of  current  OEO  employees  In  Up- 
ward Bound,  and  employees  of  Educational 
Associates,    Incorporated.    All    OEO-Upward 
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Bound  employees  currently  on  board  will  be 
offered  positions  with  the  transferred  func- 
tion. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  consider- 
ing our  request  for  authority  to  bring  cur- 
rent employees  of  Educational  Associates. 
Inc.  into  the  competitive  service  on  July  1. 
1969,  and  to  provide  a  date  after  which  the 
employees  retained  under  continuing  ap- 
pointments may  be  recommended  for  con- 
version to  Career  or  Career-Conditional  em- 
ployment. We  hope  to  be  able  to  make  posi- 
tive Job  offers  to  Educational  Associates,  In- 
corporated, employees  on  May  1. 

We  are  also  In  the  process  of  developing  a 
list  of  consultants  for  site  visiting  and  mem- 
bership on  advisory  committees. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  drafting  reg- 
ulations to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister shortly  after  July  1,  1969.  A  revision  of 
guidelines  to  be  used  during  the  application 
process  for  funding  of  programs  beginning 
after  June  30,  1970,  will  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution on  or  about  September  1,  1969.  We 
will  be  operating  under  OEO  guidelines  dur- 
ing the  coming  school  year. 

The  Acting  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  met  with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
for  Upward  Bound  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Upward  Bound  Project  Directors  Steering 
Committee,  to  explain  aspects  of  the  trans- 
fer. A  letter  has  been  sent  to  project  direc- 
tors by  the  Acting  Associate  Commissioner 
for  Higher  Education,  reassuring  them  that 
the  Office  of  Education  desires  to  maintain 
the  high  standards  of  the  Upward  Bound 
program  and  to  continue  its  progressive  de- 
velopment in  its  new  setting. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    HEALTH    CENTERS 

The  President's  February  19  message  also 
stated  that  preparations  were  to  be  made 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Neighborhood  Health 
Center  program,  or  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Services  program,  as  it  is  titled  in  the  Act. 
to  HEW.  To  follow  up  on  that  instruction.  I 
have  convened  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Health  Centers,  composed  of  eminent  people 
in  the  health  field  from  outside  government. 
The  Committee  Is  chaired  by  Dr.  Julius  B. 
Richmond,  who  was  the  first  Director  of  the 
OEO  Health  Center  program,  and  includes 
several  directors  of  operating  centers. 

I  have  asked  this  Committee  to  consider 
how  the  integrity  and  effectiveness  of  the 
program  can  best  be  preserved  and  strength- 
ened in  a  transfer  to  HEW.  and  particularly 
to  consider  how  existing  HEW  health  care 
programs  can  be  made  to  support  the  Health 
Center  effort. 

Some  of  the  reconunendatlons  of  this  Ad- 
visory Committee  have  already  been  accepted 
by  the  Administration  in  the  form  of 
amendments  to  the  Hill-Burton  legislation, 
In  which  we  are  proposing  that  project  grant 
funds  be  made  available  for  health  center 
construction.  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
focus  other  health  resources  in  our  Federal 
programs  in  a  like  manner  on  the  needs  of 
the  poor. 

A  number  of  critical  Issues,  Including  the 
timing  of  the  transfer  of  the  Health  Centers 
program,  remain  unresolved,  and  will  be 
the  subject  of  further  study  within  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

FOSTER    GRANDPARENT    PROGRAM 

I  Should  like  to  turn  now  to  the  Foste'r 
Grandparent  Program,  which,  since  August 
of  1965,  has  been  Jointly  administered  by 
HEW's  Administration  on  Aging  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity. 

This  program  was  launched  with  21  dem- 
onstration projects,  to  give  older  citizens  a 
new  and  viseful  role  in  providing  services  to 
children  and  other  individuals. 

Men  and  women  over  60  years  of  age  and 
with  Incomes  within  the  poverty  guidelines, 
were  recruited  to  serve  as  foster  grandpar- 
ents. They  were  given  medical  examinations, 
two  weeks  of  orientation,  and  were  then  as- 
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signed  to  prov  de  Individual  attention  to 
each  of  two  ch  Idren,  serving  each  for  two 
hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 

President  Nlxpn.  In  his  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Message  to  Congress,  stated  that  he  had 
directed   preparitlons    to    be   made   for   the 
transfer  of  the  jj-oster  Grandparent  program 
from  OEO  to  ifEW.   Funds  for  continuing 
the   existing   68   projects  during  fiscal   year 
1970,  have  been  jjlaced  In  the  budget  request 
of  the  Admlnlst  atlon  on  Aging  rather  than 
the  OEO  request.  As  you  know,  last  year  the 
House   of   Repreientatlves  passed   a  bill    to 
amend  the  Oldei   Americans  Act,  H.R.  19474, 
which  would  ha,re  accomplished  this  trans- 
fer by  creating  a   continuing  legislative  base 
for  the  program.   This  bill,   which   was  re- 
ported  favorably    by    this   Committee,   con- 
tained the  recoi4mendatlons  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity   and  HEW.   that  the 
program     should     be     transferred     to     this 
agency. 

We  feel  that  it  Is  appropriate  to  complete 
this  transfer  by  J  jly  l,  1969. 

In  addition  to  its  present  method  of  oper- 
ation, we  plan  to  jexpand  the  program  to  pro- 
vide personal  reIa|tlonshlps  to  elderly  persons 
In  hospitals,  nutslng  homes.  Intermediate 
care  facilities  or  lomes  for  the  aged;  to  the 
hpmeb9und  eldeily  on  a  preventive  basis; 
and  to  (ither  perssns  In  need  of  this  type  of 
special  personalized  attention.  Older  people 
In  these  settings,  in  particular,  are  often 
among  America's  most  Isolated,  forgotten 
and  lonely  citizens.  We  call  this  program 
element  Senior  Cc  mpanlons. 

The  Administration  on  Aging,  In  adminis- 
tering this  program.  Intends  to  continue  to 
emphasize  opportunities  for  low-Income 
older  persons  to  provide  these  supportive 
person -to -person  services.  We  also  plan  to  In- 
troduce, as  an  expansion  element,  the  use  of 
volunteers  who  wmld  be  compensated  only 
for  out-of-pocket  expenses.  We  believe  this 
to  be  a  logical  estenslon  of  the  program, 
since  the  Income  paid  to  current  partici- 
pants. In  effect,  eaables  them  to  volunteer 
for  this  role. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  testimony.  I  de- 
scribed the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  the  first  real  voice  of  the  poor  this  coun- 
try has  ever  kno^^n.  Opportunities  for  this 
voice  to  be  hear  1  must  continuously  be 
broadened  and  str  jngthened.  and  while  the 
poor  speak,  we  muit  always  be  ready  wllllne 
and  able  to  listen. 

The  delegation  of  certain  of  OEO's  pro- 
grams to  other  age  ncles  Is  being  carried  out 
in  order  that  we  nay  be  more  responsive  to 
demands,  more  sensitive  to  needs,  and  more 
inventive  in  our  pi;  inning. 

In  fighting  the  war  against  poverty,  we 
must  never  allow  ourselves  to  believe  we 
have  perfected  oui  weapons.  Only  by  con- 
stant experimentation,  the  mobUlzatlon  of 
every  resource,  the  discarding  of  programs 
that  do  not  work,  md  the  strengthening  of 
t^hose  that  do,  can  we  truly  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  thai   are  rightly  ours 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Latin  American  diplomatic  corps  and  a 
number  of  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  to  a  "coffeebreak"  to  demon- 
strate that  "coffee  is  the  bond  of  friend- 
ship." 

I  was  delighted  to  join  with  my  good 
friend  and  chairman,  the  honorable 
Dante  B.  Fascell,  of  Florida,  in  acting  as 
a  cohost  for  the  affair. 

We  were  joined  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK.  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts; 
House  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert,  of 
Oklahoma;  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Chairman  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania: the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee.  E.  Ross  Adair,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  in  wel- 
coming the  Ambassadors  from  the  Latin 
American  nations. 

Throughout  the  "coffeebreak,"  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  some  40  Latin 
American  envoys  to  the  White  House  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States  ex- 
changed views  with  each  other,  and  with 
more  than  100  other  distinguished  guests 
from  the  U.S.  Government  and  interna- 
tional institutions. 

Among  these  were  President  Felipe 
Herrera.  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Chairman  Dr.  Carlos  Sanz 
de  Santamaria  of  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress— 
CIAP— and  the  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  Thomas  C. 
Mann,  who  played  an  important  role  in 
the  establishment  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement. 

An  outstanding  presentation  of  freshly 
brewed  Latin  American  coffees,  prepared 
by  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  gave 
evidence   that   coffee   was    literally— as 
well  as  symbolically— the  bond  of  friend- 
ship. The  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau, 
which  cooperated  in  marking  the  tradi- 
tional Pan  American  Coffee  Day,  was 
represented  by  four  members  of  the  exec- 
utive    committee:     Chairman     Geraldo 
Holanda    Cavalcanti,    of    Brazil;     Vice 
Chairman    Bernardo    Rueda-Osorio,    of 
Colombia;  Jorge  Canavati,  of  Mexico— 
who  is  also  chairman  of  the  World  Coffee 
Promotion  Committee— and  Ambassador 
Luis  Demetrio  Tinoco.  of  Costa  Rica  who 
represents  his  country  both  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  occasion 
was  a  brief,  extemporaneous  speech  by 
Speaker  McCormack  who  disclosed  that 
he  attended  the  observance  because  he 
wanted  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
coffee  in  the  life  of  the  Americas  "Coffee 
is  mdeed  the  bond  of  friendship  "  the 
Speaker  declared,  adding  that  despite  any 
differences  that  might  arise  from  time  to 
tune,  the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  nations  are  also  united  by  a 
"common  bond  of  the  spirit." 

Following  brief  comments  by  Ambas- 
sador Guillermo  Sevilla-Sacasa,  dean  of 
Washington's  diplomatic  corps,  the  prin- 
cipal address  was  delivered  by  Chairman 
Fascell.  with  a  closing  response  by  Dr 
Bernardo  Rueda.  of  Colombia,  on  behalf 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Pan- 
American  Coffee  Bureau. 

Chairman  Pascell's  statement  follows: 

On  behalf  of  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
Congressman  BUI  MalUlard.  and  myself,  I  am 
delighted  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  this  'cofree 
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break"  reception  arranged  In  honor  of  Pan 
American  Coffee  Day. 

Coffee  has  played  an  Important  part  in  the 
history  of  both  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America.  Our  own  revolution,  according  to 
tradition,  was  planned  in  a  colonial  coffee- 
house. And  coffee  has  been  the  favorite  drink 
°^^*''''^''"^  ^'"<^^  ^h«  War  of  Independence 
Thus,  long  before  the  creation  of  the  Or^ 
ganlzatlon  of  American  States,  the  United 
States— the  largest  importer  of  coffee  In  the 
world— and  our  neighbors  to  the  south— who 
supply  the  bulk  of  these  imports-were 
united  In  a  mutual  appreciation  of  a  eood 
cup  of  coffee.  ^ 

A  wise  man  once  said  that  coffee  inspires 
the  mind  and  refreshes  the  spirit.  But  coffee 
tlons^^'"''^^  other,  equally  Important,  func- 
Por  example,  coffee  Is  the  largest  slnele 
commodity  in  world  trade-secold  only  to 
petroleum  In  dollar  volume.  Annual  trade  in 
coffee  amounts  to  more  than  $2  billion 
.r.»  T"^^  countries  of  Latin  America,  the 
coffee  bean  is  the  element  which  spurs  the 
economy  and  energizes  development  The 
livelihood  Of  millions  of  Latin  Americans  de! 
pends  on  the  production  and  export  of  this 

th^Unui'J..^".''  '""^  ^•'«°'°"«  *"^«  ''^tween 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America  depends 
in  good  measure  on  trade  in  coffee 

.„^!'''i!  .  ^^^^'  ^^^  "«  ^^"^^  binds  us  has 
evolved  into  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 

Sr^l''  "h"'?*'  arrangement  which  in- 
volves 41  producing  countries  and  20  import- 

tf-Hn^^^v,'"-  '^*'  *'  *  ""'''"^  Pa«  in  that 
it  brings  the  exporting  countries  $500  million 

^ff      ^   l^^"   '"^    "venues,    while   providing 

anH  ft  H  ^''°'^""^'■^  ^*  ^^'^'y  reasonable 
and  steady  prices. 

In  an  age  which  has  seen  the  cost  of  living 
rise  in  virtually  all  of  the  countries  of  h! 
Tr^'r^;.''  *f  '^t"««"ng  to  note  that  the  world 
^^,  .^'''^,  '°'  ^"^^  coffee-as  well  as  the 
.r?fi  P    ?  1°'  ''°"^^  "^  **^e  United  States- 

ni  7k!"  ^"^^y  ^^^'^  ^^^y  *"e  ten  years  ago 
.nn  r>^  ''t^^''  '^^^'^  ^^  °*««"'e  Pan  Ameri- 
can Coffee  Day  during  Pan  American  Week 

Ll^^'J^^  appropriate  to  pause  and  reme": 

of  thP  ??.';?  h".^"  '"^*"*  *°  *^«  relationship 
of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 

<•„„     '^''^^  together,  we  have  moved  steadllv 

ler^^coff^'"""'^  °^  '^«  ^— '<=  P-''"- 

win  tT^^.*°  ""*  ^^^*  '^"'^  goodwill  and  the 
Z^LJ^  ^  "^^  ""^  '°  ^'^"^  '"'^'1°"  ^^^^  °"t 
problems  *°'^®  °"'"  °^^^'  '""^"^' 

In  concluding  these  brief  remarks,  I  would 
ike  to  commend  the  Executive  Committee  of 

wort  tfh.  !!'?>!''*''  ^°^^^  ^"'■«^"  ^°r  the  fine 
work  which  they  are  doing  and  to  convey  to 
theni  our  appreciation  for  their  help  in  ar- 
'rtmfl^V  ^^  marvelous  display  of  the  manv 
fZlllr,  ^^^t  '°  ^^^''^  *=°««e  enriches  our 
lives  and  makes  them  a  bit  more  enjoyable 
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DANGEROUS   SEAS   AHEAD 


In  his  concluding  comment,  Dr  Rueda 
said: 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  I  wish  to 

^n'Jf.T  ^°.?1°"  ^"'^  *°  ^"  *b«  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs 
our  gratitude  for  sponsoring  this  unprece- 
Coffee  Day  '^''"  °'  """  Pan-American 
As  you  Just  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  coffee  has 
?l^^^  a  fundamental  role  m  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  And 
we,  the  representaUves  of  the  coffee-produc- 
ing countries,  see  in  this  reception  not  only 
a  gracious  gesture  but.  Indeed,  a  symbol  of 
cooperation. 

No  one  doubts  that  coffee  will  be  for  many 
years  to  come  the  Uvelihood  of  millions  of 
Latin  Americans,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
continue  to  stimulate  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

But  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  more  than 
words,  this  reception  demonstrates  that  cof- 
fee Is  the  bond  of  friendship. 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF   WASBINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  esteemed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers)  ,  spoke  last  week  to 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Calhoon 
Training  School  of  the  National  Marine 
Engineers'  Beneficial  Association  at 
Baltimore.  Because  what  he  had  to  say 
is  so  timely  and  pertinent  to  our  military 
situation  in  the  Far  East.  I  hope  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  read  his 
speech. 

No  one  has  been  a  stronger  or  more 
effective  advocate  of  American  seapower, 
both  naval  and  merchant  marine,  than 
the  chairman,  and  I  am  proud  to  serve 
on  the  Seapower  Subcommittee  that  he 
created  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

At  one  point  in  his  address.  Chairman 
Rivers  asked  this  challenging  question: 

Now,  in  light  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
North  Korea  area,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
this  hard  question:  Could  our  American- 
flag  Merchant  Marine  support  sea  lift  opera- 
tions to  supply  our  armed  forces  In  both 
Vietnam  and  Korea? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  one  that 
our  Seapower  Subcommittee  will  be  go- 
ing into  in  the  near  future.  I  would  hope 
that  we  will  come  up  with  a  favorable 
answer,  but  some  of  the  initial  hard  facts 
of  the  situation  indicate  otherwise. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
on  April  17.  1968.  The  speech  follows: 
Dangerous  Seas  Ahead 

Distinguished  guests  and  members  of  this 
graduating  class. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  today — 
happy  because  this  school  and  you  young 
men  graduating  today  represent  an  excellent 
quality  In  American  life.  You  are  achieving 
and  doing  something  for  your  country.  For 
this  I  congratulate  the  vision  of  Jesse  Cal- 
hoon and  all  those  who  made  this  fine  insti- 
tution possible. 

I  can  really  only  find  one  thing  wrong  with 
this  school  and  the  others  like  It.  There 
simply  should  be  more  Institutions  of  this 
nature  in  existence. 

Today  the  Russians  have  7000  students  en- 
rolled in  schools  for  naval  architects  and  ma- 
rine engineers — 23  times  as  many  as  we  do. 
This  is  Just  one  small  and  pertinent  instance 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  Soviet  Russia  Is 
surpassing  the  United  States  in  the  broad 
field  of  sea  power — in  training  new  person- 
nel, in  building  new  naval  and  merchant 
ships,  in  atomic  submarine  development,  in 
oceanography  and  fisheries,  and  other  perti- 
nent areas  of  maritime  development. 

Ever  so  often  an  event  takes  place  that 
forces  us  to  look  at  our  maritime  hole  cards, 
that  forces  us  to  ask  hard  questions  about 
the  status  of  our  naval  and  merchant  sea 
forces.  Such  an  event  occurred  this  week  in 
the  area  of  North  Korea.  The  shocking  act  of 
piracy  by  the  brigands  of  North  Korea  has 
once  again  dramatized  the  vital  importance 
of  our  merchant  fleet,  our  "Fourth  Arm  of 
Defense."  If  the  North  Koreans,  international 
pirates  that  they  are,  were  to  provoke  a  full- 
scale  military  engagement,  we  would  find 
ourselves  dependent  upon  the  American-flag 
merchant  marine  to  supply  the  logistical  sup- 
port for  such  an  operation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  you  well  know,  over  95%  of  the  logistics 
support  for  all  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam  is 
delivered  by  sea — the  largest  and  longest  sea 
lift  operation  In  history. 

Now,  in  light  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
North  Korea  area,  we  must  ask  ourselves  this 
hard  question :  Could  our  Amerlcan-fiag  mer- 
chant marine  support  sea  lift  operations  to 
supply  our  armed  forces  in  both  Vietnam 
and  Korea? 

The  statistics  of  the  situation  perhaps 
provide  the  answer.  Today  some  533  ships 
are  operated  by  the  Military  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service.  Most  of  them  are  old  cargo 
ships.  Victory  and  other  such  ships  built 
during  World  War  II.  The  head  of  the  MSTS, 
Vice  Admiral  Lawson  P.  Ramage,  recently 
told  a  Subcommittee  of  our  Committee  that 
these  old  transport  ship>s,  at  the  point  where 
they  reach  30  years  of  age,  will  be  of  ques- 
tionable usefulness  in  supporting  future 
military  operations.  He  said,  and  I  quote — "I 
would  say  generally  ships  built  30  years  ago, 
although  not  In  active  service  throughout, 
have  come  to  the  end  of  their  useful  life." 

Most  of  the  533  ships  operated  by  the 
MSTS  are  approaching  30  years  of  age.  And 
precious  few  replacement  ships  have  been 
contracted  for. 

Thus,  while  the  American-flag  merchant 
marine  has  been  able  to  support  the  mili- 
tary effort  In  Vietnam,  there  Is  a  question 
as  to  whether  It  could  support  two  such 
operations. 

Any  analysis  of  these  facts  leads  one  to 
the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  today  has  a  thoroughly  Inadequate 
merchant  marine  to  meet  Its  basic  defense 
needs.  Were  another  outbreak  of  the  Viet- 
nam nature  to  occur,  we  would  undoubtedly 
have  to  supply  sea  lift  support  by  taking  our 
subsidized  general-purpose  ships  out  of  com- 
mercial trade  on  world  trade  routes.  The 
effect  on  the  national  economy  in  general, 
and  the  balance  of  payments  in  particular, 
would  be  severe.  For  reasons  such  as  these, 
I  favor  the  long-term  charter  concept  to  help 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  replacement 
ships  in  readiness  for  any  military  eventual- 
ity. 

I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  have  to  spell  out 
for  you  the  hazards  of  shipping  in  foreign- 
flag  lines,  particularly  for  shipping  in  sup- 
port of  military  operations.  We  could  easily 
be  at  the  mercy  not  only  of  those  who  own 
the  foreign-flag  ships,  but  of  those  who 
might  have  some  Influence  with  the  crews. 
A  few  years  ago.  for  example,  the  MSTS 
chartered  a  certain  ship  and  the  crew  flatly 
refused  to  sail  when  they  were  informed 
they  were  going  to  Vietnam.  This  was  not 
Just  an  Isolated  case.  There  are  other  In- 
stances of  foreign-flag  ships  chartered  by 
American  operators  on  which  the  crews  re- 
fused to  sail  or  delayed  the  ship  when  they 
found  it  was  going  to  Vietnam. 

We,  all  of  us  in  this  hall,  know  that  Inte- 
grated Naval  and  merchant  sea  power  is  an 
Integral  part  of  our  national  security.  And 
particularly  do  we  realize  that  our  commer- 
cial shipping  capability  is  an  Integral  part 
of  American  sea  power. 

Because  our  Committee  recognized  the 
serious  nature  of  this  sea  power  problem,  I 
appointed  a  Subcommittee  on  Sea  Power  last 
fall,  and  because  I  recognized  the  Interde- 
pendence of  Naval  and  merchant  sea  power, 
I  gave  the  Subcommittee  the  broadest 
charter.  In  addition  to  Naval  power,  I  asked 
them  to  ascertain  the  steps  necessary  to 
overcome  the  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  cargo 
and  troop  carrying  capabilities  of  ships 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
American  industries. 

The  Subcommittee  has  Just  released  its 
first  report  on  the  status  of  Naval  ships.  I 
hope  you  will  read  It  carefully.  It  can  be 
best    described    In    one    word:    Shocking! 

The  discussion  In  this  report  of  the  ad- 
vances made  by  Soviet  sea  power  will  chill 
the   blood.    While   we   have   been   throwing 
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words  at  each  other  about  sea  power,  the 
Soviets  have  been  making  a  monolithic, 
single-minded  drive  for  supremacy  of  the 
seas.  They  have  taken  the  great  teachings 
of  our  own  Admiral  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan 
to  heart  and  are  Intent  on  overwhelming  us 
In  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world. 

I  win  not  take  the  time  to  recite  the  de- 
pressing statistics  for  you  undoubtedly  know 
them  as  well  as  I  do.  Suffice  to  say  that,  at 
their  present  rate  of  merchant  growth,  the 
Soviets  will  pass  us  as  a  maritime  power  In  a 
brief  year  or  two. 

Now  the  question  we  must  ask  Is:  What 
can  be  done? 

How  can  we  get  American  sea  power  back 
on  course? 

The  first  Ingredient,  and  we  might  as  well 
state  It  plainly.  Is  money.  We  have  not  spent 
enough  money  for  new  Naval  ship  construc- 
tion nor  for  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
merchant  marine.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
Increase  the  annual  rate  of  spending  a  con- 
siderable amount  to  get  results.  I  don't  mean 
a  crash  program.  I  mean  an  Increased  level 
of  funding  sustained  over  a  period  of  years. 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  provide  a 
shipbuilding  program  to  cost  $3.8  billion  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  In  my  view,  that 
would  be  a  beginning  step. 

Another  step  we  should  take  Is  to  devote 
funds  to  new  technology  applicable  to  ship- 
ping. In  the  last  six  years  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  spent  around  $1  billion  on 
research  and  development  for  air  lift.  In  the 
same  period  It  has  spent  only  $46  million  In 
research  and  development  for  sea  lift — and 
most  of  that  was  for  the  ill-fated  FDL's  and, 
incidentally,  I  am  as  strongly  opposed  to  the 
FDL's  today  as  I  have  been  in  the  past.  There 
are  so  many  other  ships  we  need  so  much 
more  than  a  Government-constructed  ex- 
periment which  could  only  end  up  competing 
with  what's  left  of  our  privately-owned  mer- 
chant marine. 

Given  the  proper  research  and  develop- 
ment, I  can't  help  but  believe  that  more 
of  the  things  designed  for  the  Navy  would 
be  of  value  to  our  commercial  shipping. 
For  example,  diesel  power  was  started  by  the 
Navy  for  submarine  use  and  then  was 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  commercial  usee. 
Our  commercial  airlines  have  benefited 
tremendously  from  the  Jet  engine  and  air 
framework  done  for  the  Air  Force.  And  I 
keep  thinking  the  same  should  be  true  for 
merchant  ships  in  relation  to  the   Navy. 

Commercial  shipping  as  It  relates  to  the 
nation's  defense  requirement  is  the  next 
item  on  the  agenda  for  our  Sea  Power  Sub- 
committee. After  that,  the  Subcommittee 
v/lll  make  a  study  of  U.S.  shipbuilding  ca- 
pacity, both  for  Naval  ships  and  for  com- 
mercial ships  which  contribute  to  national 
defense  requirements. 

But  we  don't  need  to  wait  for  these  stud- 
ies to  realize  our  principal  need  In  the  fight 
to  restore  American  sea  supremacy.  We  need 
to  have  above  all  a  determination  to  work 
together — Congress,  the  Administration,  In- 
dustry, and  maritime  labor.  The  helm  of 
that  leadership  rests  In  the  Administration — 
leadership  that  needs  to  be  backed  by  an 
awareness  that  we  must  have  the  total  pack- 
age—covering our  Naval  forces,  and  com- 
mercial ships,  our  fishing  fleet  and  our  ship- 
yards. We  win  get  this  leadership  only  U 
this  Administration — and  the  President — 
are  willing  to  give  sea  jjower  a  high  national 
priority.  We  have  had  a  multitude  of  promises 
In  the  past  that  we  would  get  a  new  Navy 
and  a  new  merchant  marine.  Now,  as  events 
are  proving,  time  Is  running  out. 

Unless  we  act  now.  we  are  going  to  wake 
up  one  morning  soon  and  fijid  the  Soviets 
In  control  of  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world. 
There  Is  no  other  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  overwhelming  body  of  evidence 
that  has  been  presented.  The  time  Is  late, 
the  sands  are  running  out,  and  we  must  act 
now. 
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Thank  you  v 
hop«8   that  our 
that  you  will  he 
marine  go  with 
your  countty  on 


'«ry  much,   and   my  fervent 

pleas   will    be   heeded   and 

In  a  revitalized  merchant 

;ou  as  you  prepare  to  serve 

the  high  seas. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  TTTLE  V,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  TO  PROVIDE  ADDI- 
TIONAL COStr-OF-LIVING  ADJUST- 
MENTS IN  CrVTL  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT  ANNUITIES  OP  CERTAIN 
RETIRED  EMPLOYEES  IN  ALASKA 
AS  LONG  A3  SUCH  RETIRED  EM- 
PLOYEES CONTINUE  TO  RESIDE  IN 
ALASKA.  AJ<D  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nulty  dlfferenUal  Is  applicable  to  the  annuity 
of  any  survivor  of  such  retired  employee.'". 
Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  persona  retiring  or  retired 
prior  to,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  their  survivon;  but  no 
annuity  differential  shall  be  payable  by 
reason  of  such  amendment  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


April  24,  1969 


A  DECLARATION  ON  CAMPUS 
UNREST 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

pr    ALASKA 

IN  THE  house! OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursdaii.  April  24.  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Uitroduce^  a  bill  which  would 
amend  title  V,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  addition  il  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments in  civil  service  retirement  annui- 
ties of  certain  retired  employees  in  Alaska 
as  long  as  such; retired  employees  con- 
tinue to  reside  in  Alaska,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ployees  in  Alaska  re- 
t  cost-of-living  differ- 
today  if  they  retire  and 
"  ey  do  not  receive  the 
'erential  based  on  their 
is  rather  unfair  for 
as  resided  in  the  State 
-  to  have  to  leave  that 
State  upon  retireinent  because  of  the  dis- 
astrous cut  in  income  upon  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  m(y  bill  would  allow  those 
persons,  who  afttr  10  years  of  employ- 
ment with  the  Qdvernment  in  Alaska  to 
receive  the  cost-k-llving  differential  in 
their   retirement   pay   and    thus   would 


Civil  service 
ceive  a  25-percei 
entlal,  however, 
stay  hi  Alaska 
cost-of-living 
retirement  pay. 
the  person  who 
for  many  years 


beAeflt  our  great 
these  fine  people 


State  in  that  many  of 
would  then  be  able  to 
remain  in  Alaska;  rather  than  for  them 
to  move  outside  jpst  because  of  the  cost 
of  living.  This  cofct-of-living  differential 
would  only  be  avuilable  as  long  as  these 
persons  remain  ir  our  great  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  bill  will  aid  Alaska 
in  keeping  as  her  ( itizens  many  dedicated 
Government  emp  oyees  who  have  spent 
much  of  their  lives  working  and  living  in 
Alaska. 

A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide    addition!  ,1    cost-of-living    adjust- 
ments In  civil  serrice  retirement  annuities 
of  certain  retired  employees  in  Alaska  as 
long  as  such  retln  >d  employees  continue  to 
reside  In  Alaska,  a  nd  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  '.he  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   CongreiS   assembled.   That   sec- 
tion 8339  of  title  5    United  States  Code,  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subse;tlon: 

"(m)  Notwithstan  aing  any  other  provision 
of  this  subchapter  and  In  addition  to  the 
amount  of  annuity  ;o  which  he  otherwise  Is 
entitled  under  this  subchapter,  the  annuity 
of  each  retired  employee  who  has  performed 
ten  years  of  service  l:i  Alaslca  prior  to  separa- 
tion and  who,  after  the  commencing  date  of 
his  annuity,  continues  to  reside  In  Alaska, 
without  break  in  Uine  after  his  separation, 
shall  be  increased  by  pS  per  centum  so  long  as 
he  continues  to  reside  In  Alaska.  This  an- 


HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

or    ICISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  17.  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  one  of  the  Nation's  major 
private  coordinating  bodies  for  higher 
education,  issued  a  statement  on  campus 
disorders  and  public  backlash  formu- 
lated by  a  group  of  prominent  educa- 
tional administrators,  trustees,  and 
foundation  oflQcers. 

The  statement,  issued  under  the  title, 
"A  Declaration  on  Campus  Unrest,"  was 
written  at  a  meeting  held  under  council 
auspices  during  the  Easter  weekend  in 
Chicago  and  was  later  approved  by  the 
council's  board  of  directors.  This  docu- 
ment, declaring  that  balanced  judgments 
are  necessary  in  the  search  for  under- 
standing and  solutions,  emphasizes  these 
points: 

The  great  majority  of  American  cam- 
puses has  remained  peaceful.  Even  on 
campuses  where  conspicuous  disorders 
have  occurred,  educational  programs 
generally  have  proceeded  normally. 

Among  the  young  is  a  minute  group 
of  destroyers  who  have  abandoned  hope 
in  today's  society,  the  university,  and  In 
the  processes  of  orderly  discussion  and 
negotiation  to  secure  significant  change. 
Students  and  faculty  are  increasingly 
aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the  group 
and  are  moving  to  deal  with  its  destruc- 
tive tactics. 

The  spectacular  events  precipitated  by 
the  extremists  should  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  recent  accomplishments  of 
students,  faculty,  and  administrators 
who  have  serious  interest  in  construc- 
tive changes  in  society  and  in  the 
university. 

Some  of  society's  expectations  for  uni- 
versities are  quite  unrealistic.  Insofar  as 
these  expectations  can  be  dealt  with, 
they  involve  a  sharing  of  responsibilities 
among  diverse  social  institutions. 

Disruption  and  violence  have  no  place 
on  any  campus.  The  academic  commu- 
nity has  the  responsibility  to  deal 
promptly  and  direcUy  with  disruptions. 
If  universities  will  not  govern  them- 
selves, they  will  be  governed  by  others. 
The  historic  concern  of  the  university 
community  with  academic  freedom  needs 
to  be  restated,  reaffirmed,  and  vigorously 
defended  against  all.  This  reiteration  is 
not  to  claim  for  the  university  special 
privileges  that  put  it  above  the  law  or 
that  free  it  from  critical  public  ap- 
praisal—rather it  affirms  that  the  uni- 
versity must  maintain  a  basic  Institu- 


tional    integrity     to     function     as     a 
university. 

Violations  of  criminal  law  must  be  dealt 
with  through  the  ordinary  processes  of 
the  law— and  universities  must  attempt 
to  deal  with  disruptive  situations  firmly 
before  they  reach  the  stage  of  police 
action.  Governmental  attempts  to  deal 
with  these  problems  through  special 
punitive  legislation  will  almost  certainly 
be  counter-productive.  Students  and 
faculty  should  not  be  encouraged  to  ex- 
pect amnesty  from  the  effects  of  the  law, 
or  from  academic  discipline,  the  latter 
being  "the  most  effective  sanction  In  dis- 
ruptive incidents." 

A  comprehensive  effort  should  be  made 
to  study  the  underlying  bases  of  youthful 
discontent  and  alienation  "and  the  broad 
social  problems  to  which  they  are 
related." 

All  universities  should  give  particular 
attention  to  a  continuing  search  for  ways, 
including  new  social  inventions,  by  which 
the  life  of  rationality  and  civility,  shared 
concern,  and  mutual  respect  may  be 
supported  and  strengthened  within  the 
university  community. 

Council  President  Logan  Wilson  said 
the  text  of  the  statement  is  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  1,538  colleges,  imiversities. 
and  education  associations  having  mem- 
bership in  the  counsel.  Participants  in 
the  Chicago  meeting  included  three  coun- 
cil officers;  President  Wilson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Kenneth  D.  Roose,  and  David  C. 
Nichols  n,  assistant  to  President  Wilson, 
and    the   following:    Louis   T.   Benezet! 
president,  Claremont  Graduate  Center; 
Landrum  R.  Boiling,  president,  Earlham 
College;  Herman  R.  Branson,  president. 
Central    State    University;    Robert    D. 
Clark,  president,  San  Jose  State  College; 
Fairfax  M.  Cone,  trustee,  University  of 
Chicago;  Thomas  H.  Eliot,  chancellor, 
Washington     University;     Robben     W. 
Fleming,  president,  University  of  Michi- 
gan; David  D.  Henry,  president.  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois;  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
C.S.C..    president.    University   of    Notre 
Dame;  Jamefe  M.  Hester,  president  New 
York  University;  Ralph  Hetzel,  trustee, 
Pennsylvania  State  University;  Roger  W. 
Heyns,  chancellor.  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley;  Joseph  F.  Kauffman,  pres- 
ident, Rhode  Island  College;  William  R. 
Keast,  president,  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity; Malcolm  Moos,  president.  Univer- 
sity of   Mirmesota;   Mrs.  Henry  Owen, 
trustee.   Washington   State   University; 
Harvey  Picker,  trustee,  Colgate  Univer- 
sity;   Alan    Pifer,    president,    Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York;  Wesley  Posvar, 
chancellor.  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Na- 
than M.  Pusey.  president.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; John  Ritchie,  dean.  Law  School, 
Northwestern  University;  John  S.  Toll, 
president.  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Stony  Brook;  Edmund  A.  Stephan, 
trustee.   University  of  Notre  Dame;   P. 
Champion    Ward,    vice-president.    The 
Ford    Foundation;    Herman    B.    Wells, 
chancellor.  Indiana  University;  Charles 
E.  Young,  chancellor.  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Los  Angeles;  and  Edwin  Young, 
chancellor.     University     of     Wisconsin, 
Madison  Campus. 

Council  officers  are  Mason  W.  Gross, 
president  of  Rutgers— the  State  univer- 
sity, chairman;  Anne  G.  Pannell.  presi- 
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dent  of  Sweet  Briar  College,  vice-chair- 
man; and  Gustave  O.  Arlt,  president  of 
the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the 
United  States,  secretary.  Members  of  the 
board  of  directors  include  Father  Hes- 
burgh and  Mr.  Hesms,  who  were  present 
at  the  Chicago  meeting,  and  the  follow- 
ing: Fred  Harvey  Harrington,  president. 
University  of  Wisconsin:  Grayson  Kirk, 
president  emeritus,  Columbia  University; 
Frederic  W.  Ness,  president,  Fresno  State 
ColleRe;  Alan  Simpson,  president,  Vassar 
College;  Thomas  A.  Spragens,  president. 
Centre  College  of  Kentucky;  Sharvy  G. 
Umbeck,  president,  Knox  College;  King- 
man Brewster,  Jr.,  president,  Yale  Uni- 
versity; G.  Homer  Durham,  president, 
Arizona  State  University;  Samuel  B. 
Gould,  chancellor.  State  University  of 
New  York,  Albany;  Darrell  Holmes,  pres- 
ident, Colorado  State  College;  Kenneth 
S.  Pitzer,  president,  Stanford  University; 
Edgar  F.  Sharmon,  Jr.,  president.  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Joseph  P.  Cosand, 
president.  Junior  College  District  of  St. 
Louis:  Martha  E.  Peterson,  president, 
Barnard  College:  Calvin  H.  Plimpton, 
president,  Amherst  College;  and  Willis 
M.  Tate,  president.  Southern  Methodist 
University. 

The  "Declaration  on  Campus  Unrest" 
follows: 

A  Declaration  on  Campus  Unrest 

The  unprecedented,  comprehensive,  and 
often  unpredictable  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  this  age  both  disturb  and  alarm 
large  segments  of  our  society.  Most  of  the 
changes  and  attendant  alarms  affect  the  op- 
erations of  our  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. They  are  also  related  to  the  values,  con- 
cerns, and  behavior  of  our  young  people.  In 
coming  to  grips  with  the  compelling  Issues, 
all  who  would  think  seriously  about  them 
must  recognize  that  present-day  society — In 
America  and  In  many  foreign  lands — Is  in 
serious  trouble  on  many  fronts.  We  see 
around  us  racial  conflict,  continued  poverty, 
and  malnutrition  midst  unparalleled  pros- 
perity and  seemingly  unlimited  promise.  We 
are  confronted  by  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment, decay  of  our  cities,  the  continuation 
of  wars  and  the  threat  of  war,  and  every- 
where a  vague  but  widespread  discontent 
with  the  general  quality  of  life. 

These  problems  affect  all  of  society,  not 
the  university  alone  or  the  young  alone.  We 
must  all  be  concerned  to  deal  intelligently 
and  responsibly  with  these  problems  that  are 
neither  the  exclusive  discovery,  nor  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  young.  Yet  the  depth 
of  feeling  among  young  people  In  many  coun- 
tries today  about  the  issues,  their  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  slow-moving  ways  of 
society,  and  the  extreme  behavior  of  a  small 
minority  of  students  are  evidence  of  the 
profound  crisis  that  Involves  our  entire  so- 
ciety and,  speclflcaUy,  the  university  com- 
munity. 

The  imlverslty  Itself  has  often  become  the 
immediate  target  of  student  discontent, 
sometimes  couched  as  legitimate  complaints 
about  the  deficiencies  of  the  universities, 
sometimes  devised  as  a  sof  tenlng-up  exercise 
for  assault  on  the  wider  society. 

How  to  deal  with  campus  crises  arising 
from  the  widespread  protests  has  become  a 
major  public  Issue  and  the  cause  of  confused 
and  angry  debate.  That  there  should  be  deep 
anxiety  about  the  course  of  the  conflict  and 
its  possible  outcome  is  understauidable.  No 
social,  racial,  or  age  group  that  perceives  It- 
self and  Its  values  to  be  seriously  threatened 
will  fall  to  strike  back.  Increasingly  there 
are  backlash  temptations   to  enact  strong. 
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often  ill-considered,  and  largely  futile  meas- 
ures to  cop>e  with  a  youth  rebellion  that 
none  of  us  fully  comprehends,  not  even  the 
youth  themselves. 

Certain  balanced  Judgments  are  proper  to 
make,  however,  as  we  search  for  understand- 
ing and  solutions: 

1.  It  Is  Important  for  the  public  to  under- 
stand that,  despite  the  nationwide  publicity 
given  to  student  disorders,  the  great  major- 
ity of  American  campuses  have  remained 
peaceful.  On  campuses  where  conspicuous 
disorders  have  occurred,  educational  pro- 
grams generally  have  gone  along  their  nor- 
mal ways.  Most  students  and  faculty  have 
continued  to  carry  on  their  regular  work.  In 
the  main,  good  teaching  and  good  research, 
as  traditionally  deflned,  have  been  uninter- 
rupted. 

2.  On  the  undisturbed  campuses  and 
among  the  majority  of  orderly  students,  how- 
ever, there  are  widely  shared  discontents 
which  extremists  are  at  times  able  to  manip- 
ulate to  destructive  ends.  Moreover,  even  in 
the  absence  of  violence,  there  has  developed 
among  some  of  the  young  a  cult  of  irration- 
ality £ind  Incivility  which  severely  strains  at- 
tempts to  maintain  sensible  and  decent  hu- 
man oommunlcation.  Within  this  cult  there 
Is  a  minute  group  of  destroyers  who  have 
abandoned  hope  In  today's  society.  In  today's 
university,  and  In  the  processes  of  orderly 
discussion  and  negotiation  to  secure  signifi- 
cant change.  Students  and  faculty  are  In- 
creasingly aware  of  the  true  nature  of  this 
group  and  are  moving  to  deal  with  Its  de- 
structive tactics.  The  necessity  to  deal  with 
extremists,  however,  is  placing  an  extraordi- 
nary burden  upon  the  whole  educational 
enterprise  and  upon  those  who  man  it.  Con- 
sequently, universities  are  having  to  divert 
their  energies  and  resources  from  central  ed- 
ucational tasks  in  order  to  deal  with  student 
unrest  In  its  various  forms. 

3.  The  spectacular  events  precipitated  by 
the  extremists  should  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  recent  accomplishments  of  those 
students,  faculty,  and  administrators  who 
have  serious  interest  In  constructive  changes 
In  society  and  in  the  university.  They  have 
broadened  the  curriculum  and  Improved 
teaching.  They  have  moved  toward  a  more 
open  and  participating  pattern  for  university 
governance.  And  they  have  begun  to  make 
the  work  of  universities  more  meaningful  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  society.  Those 
efforts  must  continue.  Reform  and  self- 
renewal  in  higher  education  are  ongoing 
imperatives. 

4.  Meanwhile,  the  speed  and  scale  of  social 
change  have  imposed  many  kinds  of  demands 
upon  educational  institutions  for  which 
their  programs,  their  capabilities,  and  their 
funding  are  not  always  adequate.  Moreover, 
universities  are  increasingly  asked  to  per- 
form functions  for  society,  particularly  in  re- 
shaping the  behavior,  values,  and  life-styles 
of  the  young,  on  which  the  family  and  other 
social  Institutions  have  already  had  major 
influence — or  lack  of  Influence.  Some  of  soci- 
ety's expectations  for  universities  are  quite 
unrealistic.  Insofar  as  these  expectations  can 
be  dealt  with,  they  involve  a  sharing  of  re- 
sponsibilities among  diverse  social  institu- 
tions. Many  of  society's  demands  require  new 
resources  and  fresh  approaches  to  old  and 
new  problems. 

5.  Recognizing  the  right  of  and  even  the 
necessity  for  constructive  dissent — and  al- 
lovrtng  for  Inevitable  arguments  over  what 
Is  In  fact  constructive — certain  axioms  must 
be  accepted  as  basic  to  the  operation  of  any 
university: 

a.  Disruption  and  violence  have  no  place 
on  any  campus.  The  academic  community 
has  the  responsibility  to  deal  promptly  and 
directly  with  disruptions.  If  universities  will 
not  govern  themselves,  they  will  be  governed 
by  others.  This  elementary  reality  Is  increas- 
ingly becoming  understood  by  all  compo- 
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nents  of  the  university  community.  Student 
and  faculty  groups,  including  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  and  the 
National  Student  Association,  have  recently 
Joined  In  efforts  to  improve  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures and  to  formulate  clear  and  realistic 
codes  for  dealing  with  misconduct,  and  more 
particularly  with  violence  and  disruption. 
Also,  by  involving  students  and  faculty  ef- 
fectively In  the  governance  of  the  university, 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there  are  better 
■ways  of  getting  views  considered  and  deci- 
sions made  than  by  disruption. 

b.  The  historic  concern  of  the  university 
community  with  academic  freedom  needs  to 
be  restated,  reafBrmed,  and  vigorously  de- 
fended against  all,  within  or  without  the 
university,  who  would  obstruct  the  right  of 
scholars  to  investigate,  teachers  to  teach,  or 
students  to  learn.  This  reiteration  is  not  to 
claim  for  the  university  special  privileges 
that  put  It  above  the  law  or  that  free  it  from 
critical  public  appraisal — rather  it  affirms 
that  the  university  must  maintain  a  basic 
institutional  integrity  to  function  as  a  uni- 
versity. 

c.  Violations  of  criminal  law  must  be  dealt 
with  through  the  ordinary  processes  of  the 
law — and  universities  must  attempt  to  deal 
with  disruptive  situations  firmly  before  they 
reach  the  stage  of  police  action.  Govern- 
mental attempts  to  deal  with  these  problems 
through  special,  punitive  legislation  will  al- 
most certainly  be  counterproductive.  Mean- 
while, students  and  faculty  whose  con- 
sciences demand  that  they  express  dissent 
through  law  violation  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  due  procerses  and  the  penalties  of 
the  law.  They  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
expect  amnesty  from  the  effects  of  the  law. 
Such  an  expectation  would  be  the  ultimate 
use  of  the  in  loco  parentis  concept  against 
which  many  young  activists  passionately 
protest.  Nor  should  they  expect  amnesty 
from  academic  discipline,  which  Is  the  most 
effective  sanction  in  disruptive  incidents. 

6.  The  education  community  needs  to  un- 
dertake a  far  more  comprehensive  effort  than 
ever  before  attempted  to  study  the  underly- 
ing bases  of  youthful  discontent  and  aliena- 
tion and  the  broad  social  problems  to  which 
they  are  related.  As  social  critic,  the  univer- 
sity must  help  society  understand  and  solve 
such  problems. 

7.  All  universities  should  give  particular 
attention  to  a  continuing  search  for  ways, 
including  new  social  inventions,  by  which 
the  life  of  rationality  and  civility,  shared 
concern,  and  mutual  respect  may  be  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  within  the  univer- 
sity community.  The  survival  of  the  univer- 
sity and  Its  long-term  contribution  to 
society  depend  up)on  the  abUlty  of  the  insti- 
tutions to  make  their  everyday  life  reflect 
that  spirit  and  pattern. 


CHANGING  FISCAL  YEAR  TO  COIN- 
CIDE WITH  CALENDAR  YEAR 


HON.  ODIN  UNGEN 

OF   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  aid  to  edu- 
cation, assistance  to  the  poor  and  a  host 
of  other  programs  administered  jointly 
by  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
State  and  local  communities  are  being 
unfairly  penalized  by  the  present  con- 
gressional appropriations  process.  Conse- 
quently, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
make  the  fiscal  year  coincide  with  the 
calendar  year. 
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Our  schools  ind  colleges  have  suffered 
from  the  present  July  to  July  syatem. 
Those  who  wo^k  with  the  poor  have  too 
often  waited  for  months  past  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  year  before  knowing  where 
they  were  going.  Individuals  seeking 
small  business  lfc>ans  and  other  assistance 
have  experiencfed  the  same  delays.  It  Is 
also  true  for  communities  smd  town- 
ships that  plai  improvements  such  as 
water  and  sewjer  works,  industrial  ex- 
pansion and  th^  like. 

With  a  budgfet  approaching  $200  bil- 
lion a  year,  souhd  and  reliable  planning 
is  needed.  Changing  the  fiscal  year  to  co- 
incide with  the  calendar  year  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  putting  the  entire  op- 
eration on  a  businesslike  basis.  Not  only 
would  we  get  mbre  for  every  dollar  spent, 
but  there  woul|d  be  substantial  dollar 
savings  that  ctould  be  converted  into 
additional  aid  aid  assistance. 

The  public  is  not  the  only  sector  to 
benefit  from  chinging  the  fiscal  year  to 
start  on  January  first.  It  certainly  would 
assist  our  work!  here  in  the  Congress 
We  murt -admit  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
now  a  year-roiind  operation  and  that 
there  have  been  few  occasions  in  recent 
years  when  we  h^ve  completed  either  the 
authorizations  oi-  the  appropriations  by 
July  first.  Working  well  Into  the  fall  or 
winter  has  becoihe  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  dnd  now  that  we  have 
actually  scheduled  our  own  recesses  and 
vacations,  including  3  weeks  in  August,  it 
it  obvious  that  the  situation  will  persist. 
The   present  iystem   also  places  our 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  in  an 
untenable  position.   We  cannot  expect 
that  these  departments  will  fulfill  the 
intent  of  Congress  with  any  degree  of 
proficiency  if  thejj  do  not  know  our  wishes 
or  how  much  thejij  will  have  to  spend  until 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  has  elapsed.  We 
cannot  expect  efiBciency  from  dedicated 
Government  employees  who  are  forced  to 
work  under  such  l>ardshlps. 

Operating  on  $.  calendar  year  basis 
would  benefit  thfe  public,  the  agencies 
that  must  administer  the  programs,  and 
the  Congress  itself.  I  urge  eariy  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal. 
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April  24,  1969 


THAT  RARt  COMMODITY" 
COMMONSENSE 


HON.  WILLUM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  kixxNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O  ••  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24.  1969 


"Tliat 
Tliis 


Mr.  SPRINGER, 
mit  herewith  an 
cago  Tribune  of 
1969,  entitled. 
Commonsense 
on  a  speech  made 
liam  J.  Campbell 
trict  Court  in  Chicago 

Judge  Campbell 
been  known  for 
commonsense    wh 
hearings  in  his  cou^t 
he  says  in  that 
is  good  to  know  ,  . 
as  Judge  Campbel 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
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Wednesday.   April   23, 
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editorial  comments 

by  Chief  Judge  Wil- 

of   the  Federal  Dis- 


thiit 


for  a  long  time  has 

kind   of  practical 

ch    he    attaches    to 

•  VeiT  much  of  what 

makes  sense.  It 

a  jurist  as  eminent 

has  spoken  out  so 


the 


sp ;ech 


forcefully.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
will  want  to  read  It. 

That  Rare  CoMMODrrr.  Commonssnm 

Chief  Judge  WUllam  J.  Campbell  of  the 
federal  Dlatrlct  court  In  Chicago,  deliver- 
ing a  notable  address  yesterday  before  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  association 
In  New  York,  spoke  hopefully  of  a  return  to 
that  neglected   commodity,   common   sense. 

"I  feel,"  he  said,  "that  the  pendulum  la 
swinging  toward  comm6n  sense,  moderation, 
and  an  accommodation  of  all  constitutional 
rights." 

Judge  Campbell  specifically  addressed  him- 
self to  two  problems  shared  by  both  the 
courts  and  the  Interests  of  the  public.  These 
"were  the  Imbalance  created  by  Supreme 
co\irt  decisions  reflecting  an  undue  concern 
for  the  rights  of  criminal  defendants,  and 
the  misplaced  efforts  of  some  courts  and  the 
organized  bar  to  limit  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  know  what  goes  on  In  the  court- 
rooms. 

This  latter  controversy  Is  represented  as 
a  conflict  between  free  press  and  fair  trial 
Judge  Campbell  said  that  he  was  "more  In 
sympathy  with  the  press  than  the  bar " 
feeling,  as  he  did,  "that  the  average  Juror 
does  not  decide  cases  upon  what  he  has  read 
in  the  paper."  He  added,  "Crime  and  crim- 
inal trials  are  and  should  remain  public 
and  In  the  open." 

But,  as  a  measure  of  protection  In  the 
relatively  few  areas  where  there  was  even 
a  hint  that  the  case  might  be  prejudiced 
by  news  reports.  Judge  Campbell  told  how 
he  had  worked  out  an  arrangement  alerting 
the  press  to  the  problem  and  obtaining  Its 
voluntary  cooperation.  The  system  had 
worked  so  well,  he  said,  that  Justice  was  done 
with  maximum  possible  public  Informa- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  any  substan- 
tial claim  by  a  defendant  that  he  was  not 
accorded  a  fair  trial  was  eliminated. 

Judge  Campbell  generously  said  that  his 
views  had  been  based  on  discussions  of  the 
free  press  in  its  relationship  to  courtroom 
proceedings  he  had  read  in  The  Tribune,  as 
well  as  speeches  made  by  J.  Howard  Wood, 
its  chairman,  a  former  president  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  He  thanked  "this  outstanding  news- 
paper for  the  support  and  encouragement 
It  has  always  given  to  free  constitutional 
government  by  the  people." 

We  appreciate  these  complimentary  refer- 
ences, for  it  has  been  the  operating  principle 
of  this  newspaper  always  to  adhere  to  the 
counsel  of  its  founding  editor.  Joseph  Medill 
that  In  all  things  it  should  "follow  the  line 
of  common  sense." 

With  reference  to  impediments  on  criminal 
procedure  created  by  Supreme  court  deci- 
sions. Judge  Campbell  conceded  that  since 
his  days  as  a  federal  prosecutor  the  criminal 
law  had  swung  180  degrees  away  from  what 
it  had  been.  Because  of  greater  and  greater 
rights  for  accused  persons,  he  said  what 
could  have  been  a  salutary  attempt  to  balance 
the  rights  of  defendants  and  society  as  a 
whole  had  been  pushed  to  the  outer  limit  of 
absurdity. 

-But,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  detect  the  pen- 
dulum moving  slowly  .  .  .  toward  a  more 
moderate  or  even-handed  approach  to  the 
problem  of  administering  criminal  Justice 
.  .  .  back  to  where  neither  defendant  nor 
prosecutor  has  the  edge  and  where  both  sides 

receive  a  fair  trial Only  the  press  as  the 

single  continuing  dynamic  force  in  Influenc 
ing  public  opinion  today  can  effectively  work 
to  prevent  either  extreme  from  domlnatlne 
our  system  of  law."  ^ 

We  are  happy  that  so  eminent  a  Jurist  ex- 
presses optimism  that  common  sense  will 
prevaU  over  "the  unfortunate  signs  of  the 
times  that  could  make  one  lose  heart  and 
hope  and  take  counsel  of  his  fears."  m  that 
cause,  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power 
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ALL  HE  MERITS 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1969 
Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lynch- 
burg News,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  carried  in 
Its  Friday,  April  18,  edition  a  splendid 
editorial  enUtled  "All  He  Merits,'"  which 
deals  with  recent  controversy  within  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission. 

The  Lynchburg  News  has  been  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  its  readers  for 
a  number  of  months  some  very  impor- 
tant problems  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  often  are  played  down  or 
not  carried  at  all  m  many  of  the  papers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  particular  editorial  to  which  I 
make  reference  deals  with  the  almost  in- 
credible machinations  which  have  been 
going  on  In  the  EEOC  in  recent  months. 
The  controversy  involving  the  Chairman 
CUfford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  has  received 
some  attention  in  the  press  but  many 
of  the  reports  tend  to  play  down  certain 
important  aspects  of  the  problem  which 
I  feel  need  to  be  brought  into  the  open 

The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  points 
out  very  cogently  the  dissatisfaction  with 
the  services  of  the  former  Chairman. 
Some  of  the  news  media  have   taken 
great  pains  to  try  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  the  so-called  campaign  again-st 
the  former  Chairman  has  been  unfair  to 
him  and  is  a  result  of  partisan  considera- 
tions. I  believe  that  any  objective  inves- 
tigation into  the  circumstances  would 
certainly  show  that  during  the  2  years 
in  which  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission activities  have  been  carried  on 
which  far  transcend  the  scope  of  that 
office  and  have,  in  fact,  done  an  injustice 
to  the  people  the  Commission  is  designed 
to  serve.  This  Commission  was  estab- 
lished presumably  with  the  idea  of  ren- 
dering assistance  in  bringing  about  equal 
employment  opportunities  and  its  effec- 
tiveness can  best  be  served  by  a  mutual 
cooperation  between  the  Conunission  and 
those  with  whom  it  must  work. 

From  some  of  the  information  which 
I    have    seen    concerning    activities    in 
which  the  Commission  has  been  engaged 
in  recent  years  it  is  obvious  that  not  only 
the  regulations  of  the  Commission  itself 
have  been  far  exceeded  but  the  bounds 
of  common  decency  have  been  trampled 
upon.  The  work  of  the  Commission  is  at 
best  difficult  and  it  certainly  is  made  no 
easier  by  statements  of  the  type  which 
have  emanated  from  the  former  Chair- 
man. Harassment  of  employers  and  busi- 
nessmen in  the  manner  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past  24  months  is  incredi- 
ble to  say  the  least.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  public  acceptance  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  has  been  anything  but  en- 
couraging. 

I  feel  that  it  is  high  time  that  Con- 
gress take  note  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  work  of  such  Government  agen- 
cies is  completely  distorted  in  the  public's 
mind  simply  because  some  of  the  hold- 
ers of  these  high  offices  take  off  on  per- 


sonal vendettas  or  philosophical  binges 
just  to  get  across  their  own  point  of 
view.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Commission  or 
any  of  the  other  assortment  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  dealing  in  this  very  sensi- 
tive field  should  be  a  sounding  board  for 
militancy  or  disrespect  for  governmental 
authority. 

I  include  the  editorial  from  the  Ljmch- 
burg  News  with  my  remarks  and  com- 
mend this  to  the  reading  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House : 

AI.L  He  Merits 

For  sheer  deliberate,  systematic  abuse,  in- 
tolerance and  injustice,  nothing  in  the  an- 
nals of  recent  American  history  can  sur- 
pass— or  perhaps  equal — the  campaign  con- 
ducted by  Clifford  L.  Alexander  Jr.,  during 
the  two  years  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Commis- 
sion. 

If  this  comes  as  a  surprise,  that's  under- 
standable. The  "liberal"  press  and  wire  serv- 
ices have  Ignored  Alexander's  abuse  and  in- 
sults, his  violations  of  the  law,  because  he 
Is  a  Negro. 

His  vilification  of  white  employers  and 
employees,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. It  has  been  documented  repeatedly. 
Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin's  article  reprinted  In 
the  columns  at  the  right  adds  more  docu- 
mentation to  the  ugly  record  of  this  white- 
hating  racist. 

Last  week,  Alexander  resigned  as  chair- 
man of  EEOC — but  remained  as  one  of  the 
commissioners,  a  position  in  which  he — as 
Senator  Fannin  makes  clear — can  continue 
to  exercise  his  power  tyrannically.  When  he 
resigned  as  chairman,  Alexander  blasted  the 
Nixon  Administration  for  being  soft  on  en- 
forcing equal  Job  opportunities.  Such  hypoc- 
risy boggles  the  mind.  During  his  tour  as 
chairman,  Alexander  never  demanded  equal 
Job  opportunities :  he  demanded  special  priv- 
ilege for  minorities  and  discriminated  con- 
temptuously against  whites. 

The  arrogance  and  bigotry  of  this  fellow 
puts  the  worst  of  the  Klansmen  to  shame. 
And  no  black  miUtant,  including  Stokely 
Carmichael  and  H.  Rap  Brown,  has  done  as 
much  to  vilify  the  white  race  or  American 
free  institutions  as  this  government  official, 
who  manipulated,  violated  and  twisted  the 
law  to  vent  his  hatred  upon  whites — and 
lied  sanctimoniously  through  his  teeth  while 
doing  it. 

To  hear  him  tell  it,  he  never  did  anything 
wrong.  But  he  sneers  In  your  face  when  he 
says  It. 

Last  month,  Alexander  presided  at  hear- 
ings in  Los  Angeles  on  Job  discrimination  In 
the  aerospace,  motion  picture,  banking  and 
television  industries.  He  used  the  hearings 
to  revile,  insult  and  harass  the  companies 
called  to  testify — and  repeatedly  demanded 
special,  preferential  treatment  of  minorities. 

Here  is  a  record  of  some  of  the  statements 
and  actions  which  took  place  during  those 
"hearings": 

North  American  Rockwell  was  asked:  "Why 
not  let  minorities  come  into  the  company  on 
a  favored  basis  because  of  the  lack  of  100 
years  of  equal  opportunity?" 

When  Rockwell  representatives  gave  an 
answer  Alexander  didn't  like,  he  would  re- 
mark  sarcastically:    "Very   Interesting  .  .  ." 

Every  company  which  testified  was  asked: 
"Do  you  have  any  blacks,  Mexican  Americans, 
women,  Indians,  Orientals  or  other  minori- 
ties on  your  Board  of  Directors,  as  President 
or  at  the  Vice  Presidential  level?" 

Alexander  has  repeatedly  demanded  that 
members  of  minority  groups  be  named  to  top 
"white  collar"  Jobs — Including  vice  presi- 
dential and  directorial  posts — simply  because 
they  are  members  of  minority  races. 

Warner  Brothers  was  asked,  by  Alexander: 
"Do  you  know  that  two  thlrda  of  the  world 
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is  brown  or  black?  So  you  better  do  some- 
thing about  hiring  some  of  them." 

When  the  representative  of  Walt  Disney 
Productions  protested  to  the  abusive  ques- 
tioning, he  was  told:  "I  will  do  the  question- 
ing, not  you." 

When  a  young  actor.  Ray  Martel,  called 
the  motion  picture  Industry  "dogs"  and  "rac- 
ist pigs"  and  declared  that  its  members 
should  be  tried  like  the  Nazis  at  a  world 
tribunal,  Alexander  made  no  attempt  to  In- 
terfere. When  persons  in  the  courtroom 
drowned  the  testimony  of  another  company 
representative  with  screams  of  "damn  Uar," 
Alexander  made  no  move  to  restore  order. 

Senator  Fannin  inserted  several  other  doc- 
im[iented  cases  In  the  Record  detailing  EEOC 
abuse  of  companies.  Alexander's  activities 
have  extended  beyond  personal  abuse  and 
arrogrance;  he  has  used  government  agencies 
to  harass  companies  by  demanding  expen- 
sive and  time-consuming  reports  and  has 
threatened  to  take  away  government  con- 
tracts unless  companies  comply  with  his,  il- 
legal, demands. 

When  fellows  like  Alexander  are  permitted 
to  use  the  Federal  Government  as  a  club  to 
attack  the  people,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
people  lose  faith  In  their  government  and 
become  ripe  for  repressive  reforms  to  pro- 
tect themselves? 

During  his  two  years  as  chairman  of  EEOC, 
Clifford  Alexander  committed  more  injus- 
tices against  the  American  people  than  the 
Injustices  he  accused  them  of  committing 
against  minorities.  That  takes  a  lot  of  do- 
ing. But  it  Is  documented.  And  he  should 
be  exposed  and  treated  with  the  contempt 
he  merits — for  that  Is  all  he  merits. 

The  American  people  would  not  permit  a 
white  official  to  Insult  and  abuse  Negroes  and 
minorities  the  way  this  Negro  official  has 
been  permitted  to  Insult  and  abuse  white 
businessmen.  What  makes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment think  it  can  continue  to  appoint 
such  creatures  to  positions  where  they  can 
misuse  the  people  to  attack  the  people,  and 
escape  the  Inevitable  repercussions? 


DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY  TO  INAUG- 
URATE TEACHING  BY  TV  OVER 
OWN  STATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  24.  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  we  in  Congress  all  are  cognizant 
of  the  importance  of  mass  communica- 
tions in  informing — and  occasionally 
misinforming — the  American  public. 

A  well-educated  and  aware  public  is 
basic  to  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Serving  the  public  in  the  news  gather- 
ing capacity  is  only  one  of  the  many  re- 
sponsibilities of  today's  communications 
industry. 

Every  year,  talented,  conscientious, 
and  competent  young  people  are  at- 
tracted by  the  thousands  into  the  mass 
media  field. 

Journalism  schools  play  their  role  In 
this  process  by  educating  young  people  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  profession. 

My  city  of  Pittsburgh  is  fortunate  to 
have  one  of  the  better  journalism  schools 
in  the  country  located  at  Duquesne 
University. 

Recently  Duquesne  began  work  on  a 
new  closed  circuit  television  station  for 
the  campus.  This  facility  will  serve  both 
as  a  laboratory  and  as  an  actual  working 
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station.  In  both  regards,  students  will 
profit  from  the  experience  and  excite- 
ment that  producing  television  broad- 
casts can  bring. 

These  young  people  will  eventually 
enter  the  mass  media  field  as  technically 
competent  and  educationally  aware  pro- 
fessionals, who  will  bring  you  and  me, 
and  our  constituents,  hours  of  enter- 
tainment and  information. 

Heading  Duquesne  University's  televi- 
sion program  is  B.  Kendall  Crane,  a 
dedicated  and  selfiess  educator,  who  has 
been  working  with  Duquesne  students 
for  the  past  19  years. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Crane,  has  Duquesne's  media  program 
attained  its  present  stature  and  ma- 
turity. Many  a  budding  professional 
newsman  cut  his  teeth  on  B.  Kendall 
Crane's  courses. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  the  following  articles  on  Du- 
quesne's development  of  radio  and  TV 
facilities : 

Dttquesne    University's    TV    Has    Ups    and 
Downs 

When  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission lifted  the  freeze  on  television 
licenses  after  World  War  n,  KDKA,  WJAS 
and  WWSW  became  applicants  for  Channel 
11  In  Plttsbtirgh.  WJAS,  owned  by  members 
of  the  Kenneth  Brennan  family,  and  Du- 
quesne University,  In  the  process  of  planning 
Rockwell  Hall,  entered  Into  an  agreement 
that  WJAS  would  have  studios  and  office 
space  over  Peter  Mills  Auditorium.  Tliere  was 
to  be  an  adjacent  studio  which  would  be 
used  by  the  University  as  a  TV  laboratory 
for  the  Journalism  Department.  The  studio 
could  be  patched  into  the  main  output  of  the 
station  and  student  programs  (meeting 
proper  standards)  would  be  broadcast. 

When  KDKA  purchased  the  facilities  of 
WDTV  (DuMont)  the  FCC  suggested  WWSW 
and  WJAS  combine  forces  in  the  contended 
channel.  The  matter  went  to  court  and  the 
merger  was  ordered. 

The  new  combine  rejected  the  idea  of 
quarters  on  campus.  This  necessitated  re- 
drawing of  plans  for  Rockwell  Hall,  and  left 
the  University  with  no  prospects  for  tele- 
vision facilities. 

After  conferences  between  the  University 
and  WJAS,  a  grant  of  $15,000  was  made  by 
the  Brennan  famUy  for  the  construction  of 
the  facilities  elsewhere  on  campus. 

This  money  provided  for  Dadge  TV  equip- 
ment (2  cameras,  controls,  monitors,  etc.) 
The  School  contributed  space  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Administration  Building,  Ugbt- 
Ing  fixtures,  audio  system  and  director's 
booth. 

In  the  school  year  1955-56  Dr.  Kurt  Schrei- 
ber  conducted  a  course  In  organic  chemistry 
via  TV.  The  class  was  split  (I.Q.-wlse)  with 
half  m  the  studio  and  half  in  a  nearby  re- 
ceiving room.  During  the  second  semester 
the  groups  were  reversed.  The  following  year 
the  Rev.  John  Schlicht,  professor  of  Ameri- 
can History,  began  the  first  of  three  years 
experimental  teaching  without  a  studio  au- 
dience, but  with  three  classrooms,  (some 
200  students)  wired  for  TV  reception  and 
talk-back. 

During  the  third  year  of  this  experiment, 
another  section  in  American  History,  and  a 
Political  Science  course  In  American  Federal 
Government  were  added. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year.  1959,  B. 
Kendall  Crane  made  a  strong  request  to  up- 
date the  television  equipment  the  better  to 
conduct  these  experiments  with  a  view  to 
interesting  the  school  of  education,  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  and  the 
departments  of  biology  and  religion. 

By  administration  flat,  further  instruction 
via  TV  was  cancelled,  and  the  equipment  as- 
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signed  merelj 
Ism. 

Since  that 
studio  has  no 
of  1966-67  w 
began  to  evln 
pect  of  TV 
teachers.  Geo: 


as  a  laboratory  for  Journal- 


time  the  status  of  the  TV 
changed  untU  the  school  year 
en  the  School  of  Education 
renewed  Interest  in  the  pros- 
In  the  training  of  future 
^■e  Hayward  of  Bus.  Ad.  teach- 
er of  a  class  m  geography  for  Education  stu- 
dents, used  the  facilities  for  two  experimen- 
tal periods  ip  preparing  student  sample 
teaching  projects.  ^ 

With  the  beginning  of  renovation  of  Old 
Main  as  excursively  administration  offices 
TV  was  notlflfed  to  move.  Even  the  spring 
of  1967  saw  classes  continued  In  the  studios 
under  considerable  obstacles  with  the  noise 
ovation  swirling  about  It  on 


and  dust  of  r 
the  fourth  flooi 
On  June  12 
was  held  and 


1967  a  top  echelon  meeting 
t  was  decided  the  new  'home' 
of    the    television    Installation    would    be    a 
space  30  by  7^  feet  in  what   was  Canevln 
cafeteria.  This  space  became  available  with 
the  completlod  of  the  Student  Union  build- 
TV  To  HzsTTMi:  Teaching  Role 
Some  of  the  [•old-timers"  will  not  remem- 
♦K    ^,^J°««d-tlrcult  television  operation  on 
-the  towth  Hoof  of  Old  Main,  nor  the  class- 
rooms on  that  I  same  Hoor  wired  for  TV  re- 
«?»V,°?;*^^  ^'  "*•  students  after  1953  win 
recall  the  Installation  with  mixed  feelings 
Remodeling  if  the  Administration  bulld- 

^l^V^  ^^4"^  "*"P'  """^  quarters  were 
allocated  on  th^  lower  level  of  Canevln  Hall 
"caX").  No  one.  but  no  one 
the  area  now.  For  that  mat- 
^cognlze  Canevln  at  all. 
ow  Installed  In  the  new  Mel- 
ter.    and   Education,    which 


(formerly  the 
would  recogniz 
ter.  few  would 
Pharmacy  Is 
Ion   Science   C 

^^,^J°  '^J^^  ^^^"^^  '^'"  "^«  o^er  the  entire 


building.  The 
located  Is  now 


ea  where   the  TV  studio  Is 

n„.^,.»,        ,     t"*'*  '°  ^''^  °®ces  and  dem- 
onstration claasfooms. 

Both  the  radii)  sUtlon  and  televUlon  have 
been  placed  i^d^r  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  new 
Provost.  Dr.  Hejbert  Petit.  (No  decision  has 
been  made  on  t^e  final  location  of  WDUQ  as 
a  higher  power  station.) 

T  ^^tn  t?^/P"^^*  ^^^  '^  includes  two  RCA 
T-330  vldlcon  camera  chains  (complete). 
with  operating  [consolea,  three  IVC  helical 
scan  video  tape  recorders,  with  remote  con- 
trols, special  ejects  amplifier,  a  Bell  and 
Howell  film  and  slide  chain  with  multiplexer 
( a^  remote  con  Tolled) .  and  complete  audio 
wlthconsole,  mi];es.  etc 

«t^^J^^"°*  ''°^^  '^'^  *"*P«8  l^ave  been 
wi^ftm  l'"""  ?^  °^'^  ""'^l^-  '^•'  "Ki^t  board 
dl^eri.      ^     T"  ^''^^^-b'*^"  type  ,no 

rti™^"  ^IPOsslUle  to  use  the  studio  both  for 
direct  teaching  t)  classrooms,  or  for  tape  re- 
nuS  ,^'^t';"'*"on  of  studio  output  is 
planned  for  classrooms  In  Bus.  Ad.,  the  new 
College  Hall,  and  Education.  This  may  later 
be  expanded  to  Include  the  commons  rooms 
on  all  floors  of  jxlstlng  and  future  dorml- 
tones. 

fa^i'rf'h'^^K   ^°'  '°*"?uratlon  of  the  new 
i^?!l  Jv,    *^  "^^^  tentatively  set  for  Feb    1 
thu  H   f  ''f™^'  *^'*y  in  equipment  delivery.' 

Kendtf;Srine°°'   "^^  '^''''''-   *'='=°""°*  ^° 

^nti^tf^'l^"*-  ^' •  Psyclio'ogy  and  Sociology. 

lnJy.ZZ  "^  ^f  interested  In  using  television 
in  their  regular  course  work.  The  facilities 
of  course,  win  coitlnue  to  be  used  as  a  lab- 
t'elV^i^'on'"  ■^°"^°'^"*'"  students  in  radio  and 

WDUQ  St.abts  Move 
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cll  formally  approved  a  recommendation  by 
an  Ad  Hoc  committee  named  to  'explore  the 
position  of  WDUQ  In  the  University  struc- 
ture.' After  two  special  meetings  the  14-man 
committee  representing  every  facet  of  Du- 
quesne.  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to 
expand  the  services  of  the  station  to  include 
the  community,  and  to  seek  an  Increase  of 
the  station's  radiated  power  to  the  maximum. 
Members  of  the  committee  mcluded-   Dr 
Kenneth  R.  Erfft.  Vice  President  for  Admin- 
istration: Joseph  Laurltls,  C.S.  Sp.,  Vice  Pres- 
ident for  University  Relations    (then  Dean 
Ck)nege  of  Arts  and  Sciences),  and  Dr   Law- 
rence  Hugo,    for   the    faculty;    Dr.    Kenneth 
Duffy  and  B.  Kendall  Crane.  WDUQ  director 
for  the  staff;  A  William  Capone.  vice  presi- 
dent-treasurer. Koppers  Co..  and  WlUlam  A 
Weltzel.  vice  president.  Calgon  Co..  Alumni 
Board   of  Governors;    Merle  Pollls  and   Mrs 
Jean  Lam,  WDUQ  Alumni;  Donald  Taverner' 
president.  WQED.  and  John  Glbbs.   general 
manager.  KQV,  for  the  broadcasting  Industry- 
Maij  Pat  Peck  and  James  Martin,  for  stu- 
dents. James  McNamara.  C.S.  Sp.   Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Student  Affairs,  was  chairman 

Actual  expansion  of  the  station's  facilities 
wUl  require  approval  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munication Commission. 

Capital  cost  wUI  approximate  100-thousand 
dollars  for  transmitter,  antenna,  and  facili- 
ties for  multiplexing.  Up-dating  studio  equip- 
ment  such  as  turntables,  microphones  in- 
^t  on  wn?^.  cartridge  equipment  and  auto- 
mation win  take  another  20-thou8and  doUars 
Operation  of  the  new  Installation,  which 
will  service  several  counties  In  Western  Penn- 
sylvanla  will.  In  the  opinion  of  the  statton 
director,  require  a  nucleus  of  a  profession^ 

f^^*°°°'^°*="-P'°''"«"-  This  is  neces- 
sary because  much  of  the  local  programming 
on  a  community-oriented  station  musTrne^f 
in  the"ai?e'I  ^"""^^"^^  °'  commercial  stetToM 

^.^^i"^""^  students  m  Journalism,  as  well 
t^rZ^^ff"^  °'  "*"*'y  ^^°  ^  mteresteJm 
^m  ^S;""'"  '""  "^'^  opportunities  to 

funH^nl  P'"*°"y  a«  under  discussion  for 
funding  the  capital  costs. 


April  2^,  1969 


tain  a  continuing  flow  of  communications 
among  themselves. 

We've  had  some  great  moments,  some  verv 
satisfying  moments,  as  well  as  some  we'd  like 
to  forget,  or  at  least  wish  they'd  never  han 
pened.  But  that's  what  life  is  made  of  Thev 
all  seem  to  balance  out. 

This  didn't  start  out  to  be  a  philoeophlcai 
dissertation.  So,  wherever  you  are  be  assured 
that  there  is  still  personal  Interest  in  what 
you're  doing;  in  your  families— everythlnp 
And  most  of  all,  be  assured  that  all  best 
wishes  g<^  with  you  along  whatever  path  life 
takes  you. 
I  hope  to  see  you  all  on  January  26. 


April  n,  1969 


WDUQ     and 
moved  one  step  nearer 
of  a  50-kUowatt  ra^^lo 
the  campus. 

On  June  21 


TO  50-Kw  AS  Pabt  of 
"Ne'v"  Duqubsne 

DfJquesne     University     have 

to  realizing  the  dream 

broadcasting  station  on 


192"  the  AdminlstraUve  Coun- 


NrniTTEEN  Yeabs  Not  So  Long  as  Crane 
Looks  Over  Shoulder 

In  the  words  of  the  old  song.  "It's  been  a 
long,  long  time."  August  l.  1950  On  the 
Uke'^vest^'"'  ".^'^"^  lU^e-weU.  not  exactly 

Nin!^l^^~^"*  °°*  "  '"'^K  ^  It  reallv  is 
weeks.  Isn  t  it?  Quite  a  stretch  for  a  dream 
to  incubate!  Yet.  with  the  realization  of  th^ 
expanded  radio  station  operation,  the  drea^' 
has   become   almost   an   actualltv.    Anothw 

^h^l  Tr""  ''""'''*  y^*  materialized  s  a 
School  of  Communications.  Remember  we 
were  talking  about  that  as  far  bacTas  igw 
How  many  young  men  and  women  have 
paused  m  these  studios  and  then  have  p^ed 

that  m^n?'7^j;''*'"  ''"^  ^^^^'J  t«^dmu 
c^l  .  ?Z  °^  *^*  "«™^  have  snpped  and 
some  Of  the  faces  have  become  a  lUtirhS^ 

Lp«  L!..^°P^  '^**  "  ^^^  °'  the  values 

Weas.  ambitions  and  dreams  which  may  have 
been  born  here  have  been  further  nurtured 
in  the  real  life  which  came  later      "'^'^'^*'' 

,^m  '"°^\}'^  ^°°  '°"8  "e'oi'e  even  the  fa- 
^r,i  fx  "  °*  ^""^  =°°*'"°'  "'om.  the  library 
^u  m  ^*«'S'-°om.  as  so  many  knew  them. 
^  nM  V,  ?''°'°^  J"^*  memories.  Renovation 
new  hoi^e         ^^^'  '*  ""^^^y  *«   And   a 

wntTQ*^,  ""**."''  ^"^^  miracle  all  of  the 
WDUQ  Alumni  could  be  located,  that  each 

urk^o".' "  J^\'.  """*  *°  '^"P  «  -«1  'etting 
us  know    what's  new."  It's  a  real  Joy  when 

note.       '^^   """^   ^'^"    ^'*«   °'-  ^^  a 

r.^!ti  '*  *i^'  **^^  *  '°°8  t'me  and  the  ex- 
periences of  several  hundred  young  men  and 

un!^f^^  ''.f?'°P  ^  °«^  ^t  °'  memories 
unless-the  "old  gang"  can  manage  to  maln- 


REPORT  ON  PROPOSED  EXPANDED 
AID  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATTON 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OP    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1969 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
two  bar  association  groups  composed  of 
prominent  attorneys  in  the  New  York 
area  have  recently  examined  in  depth 
some  of  the  major  issues  surrounding  the 
proper  role  of  Federal  law  in  education 

The  Federal  Bar  Council  most  recentlv 
studied  H.R.  6535,  the  Higher  Education 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  I  introduced  ni 
February  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bradebias),  and  which  was 
last  week  sponsored  in  the  other  body  by 
Senators  Kennedy,  Javits,  and  Prouty 
The  Federal  Bar  Council  unanimously 
mdlcated  its  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  implements  most  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  the  Future  of  Higher  Education 
chaired  by  Dr.  CTark  Kerr,  and  made  a 
number  of  suggestions  concerning  the 
direction  of  Federal  support  for  higher 
education. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Legislation  of  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers'  Association  has  prepared  a  re- 
port on  the  extension  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  includ- 
ing approval  of  a  5-year  biU.  This  docu- 
ment Is  especially  relevant  In  light  of 
the  business  of  the  House  this  week. 

Both  of  these  reports  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  my  con- 
stituent, Mr.  J.  Edward  Meyer  m,  who 
is  a  member  of  both  bar  groups,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Federal  Bar  CotrNcn,  Commfttee  on  Lecisl.*- 
tton:  Report  on  Proposed  Expanded  Aid  to 
Higher  Education 

Hit.  6535.  91st  Cong.,  1st  Bess.  (1969)  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Ogden  Reid  of 
Westchester,  New  York,  seeks  to  enact  a 
"Higher  Education  BiU  of  Rights"  to  remove 
financial  barriers  so  that  all  high  school  grad- 
uates wUl  have  equal  opportunity  for  a  post- 
secondary  education  of  good  quality,  and  o 
strengthen  Institutions  of  higher  education 

The  Reid  bill  is  based  on  recommendations 
of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  the  Future  *  f 
Higher  Education,  chaired  by  Clark  Kerr. 

We  approve  the  bill,  and  make  the  further 
recommendaUons  which  follow  for  strength- 
ening federal  efforts  to  Improve  higher  educa- 
tion. 

In  July,  1968  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Legislation  of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers 
Association  submitted  a  unanimous  report  on 
education  legislation  stating  in  part  as  fol- 
lows; 


"Federal  reeponslblllty  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation has  a  long  tradition  in  this  country.' 
The  Importance  of  sound  legislation  support- 
ing education  for  technological  progress  is 
equalled  or  exceeded  by  its  importance  to 
provide  a  basis  for  wise  use  of  technological 
power  and  to  equip  our  future  citizens  for 
the  Jobs  of  the  future. 

"Special  urgency  has  been  given  to  concern 
about  our  schools  by  the  role  of  education  in 
the  urban  crisis. 

"Deepening  concern  alK>ut  our  entire  edu- 
cational system  is  growing.  This  is  expressed 
in  many  forms,  including  vehement  revolt  by 
many  of  the  students  themselves.' 

The  lawyers'  group  report  placed  great 
importance  on  an  expanded  work-study  pro- 
sram  involving  students  in  efforts  to  meet 
crucial  challenges  confronting  society: 

"A  vital  function  of  the  work-study  pro- 
gram Is  to  make  possible  education  for  stu- 
dents who  could  not  otherwise  afford  further 
schooling.  The  Importance  of  this  to  training 
for  future  needs  of  the  nation  is  clear.  It  is 
equally  Important  In  working  toward  equality 
of  opportunity  for  those  whose  parents  are 
less  affluent. 

"Today,  unprecedented  numbers  of  young 
.•Americans  are  in  school.  They  are  required 
to  remain  in  school  for  longer  periods  than 
ever  before  to  be  qualified  for  decent  Jobs. 
Academic  training  is  largely  separated  from 
nonacademlc  work.  Young  people  who  in  past 
years  would  have  been  fully  responsible 
adults  are  in  a  position  of  studying  for  long 
periods  In  order  to  work  later.  The  difficulty 
here  Is  that  for  those  of  age  to  assume  adult 
responsibility,  study  alone  is  rarely  fully 
satisfying : 

"Happiness  lies  ...  in  the  Joy  of  achieve- 
ment. In  the  thrill  of  creative  effort."  ^ 

"There  is,  in  fact,  an  innate  need  of  bvunan 
nature  requiring  that  men  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive activity  have  an  opportunity  to  as- 
sume responsibUity  and  to  perfect  themselves 
by  their  efforts."  [  Pope  John  XXIII,  Mater  et 
Magistra.  Para.  82J 

"In  large  part  our  young  people  are  re- 
stricted in  such  opFKJrtunitles  today. 

"One  of  the  main  reasons  for  widespread 
student  discontent  and  the  susceptibility  of 
large  numbers  of  students  to  those  who 
pursue  extreme  methods  is  the  lack  of  con- 
structive responsibilities  and  creative  oppor- 
tunities open  to  many  American  students. 

"In  order  to  deal  with  this  situation,  we 
recommend  a  future  extension  of  the  work- 
study  program  on  an  expanded  scale  on  the 
basis  of  the  success  of  the  program  to  date. 
We  further  recommend  that  such  work-study 
programs  encompass  constructive  efforts  deal- 
ing with  national  needs  which  will  give  the 
greatest  creative  opportunities  for  exciting 
work  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  of 
the  greatest  Importance  to  society.''  Such 
programs  as  the  Peace  Corps  are  steps  in  this 
direction.  Such  opportunities  must  also  be 
made  available  for  many  who  cannot  Inter- 
rupt their  educational  career  for  uninter- 
rupted periods  of  full-time  work  of  this  kind. 
Perhaps  arrangements  can  be  made  for  aca- 
demic credit  m  varying  Institutions  for  work- 
study  efforts  which  have  high  educational 
value."  » 

The  report  also  placed  great  emphasis  on 
the  necessity  for  long-range  commitments 
If  efforts  to  improve  education  are  to  be 
meaningful: 

"ADVANCE    njNDlNC 

"H.  Rep.  No.  1319,  90th  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
(1968)  points  out  that  federal  educational 
programs  have  been  disrupted  on  an  ex- 
tremely large  scale  because  of  the  imcer- 
tainty,  often  up  to  the  last  minute,  as  to 
whether  funds  will  be  available.  This  Com- 
mittee has  received  the  same  Information 
from  many  sources. 

"As  a  consequence,  many  qualified  persons 
today  are  reluctant  to  work  on  educational 
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programs  dependent  upon  federal  funds. 
Many  feel  as  a  result  of  past  experiences  that 
there  will  be  no  assiu-ance  that  promised 
funds  for  school  programs  will,  in  fact,  be 
forthcoming. 

"To  remedy  this,  we  endorse  the  proposal 
that  funds  be  voted  during  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  year  In  which  programs  are 
to  be  carried  out.  We  further  urge  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  extending  this  im- 
portant reform  to  cover  other  federal  activi- 
ties In  the  field  of  education. 

"The  procedure  Is  not  novel.  Whenever  It 
hsis  become  clear  that  long-range  planning 
with  knowledge  that  funds  axe  available  is 
indispenslble  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  pro- 
gram, methods  have  been  found  to  achieve 
this. 

"Any  other  course  is  wasteful  and  amounts 
to  throwing  away  a  large  part  of  the  funds 
spent — because  they  cannot  be  effectively 
used  without  long-term  planning." 

This  ImpKjrtant  reform  was  enacted  by  the 
90th  Congress."  However,  education  still  does 
not  have  the  long-range  funding  granted  in 
other  fields  where  long-range  planning  Is 
necessary,  such  as  In  our  highway'  and 
space  exploration  *  programs.  This  could  be 
achieved  by  making  all  monies  voted  for 
education  available  until  expanded.'  If  im- 
plemented by  actual  appropriation  of  funds 
for  long-range  educational  programs. 

In  our  view  this  is  long  overdue.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  re- 
stricts our  financial  planning  to  one  year  "> 
nor  could  any  large  private  business  survive 
on  such  a  basis.  Only  through  long-range 
commitments  can  a  work  study  truly  be 
devoted  to  attacking  crucial  problems  as 
outlined  above  be  develop>ed  and  made  ef- 
fective. Long-range  commitments  can  also 
make  p>06slble  studies  of  the  results  of  dif- 
fering patterns  of  education  on  selected  stu- 
dents over  a  p>erlod  of  time,  so  that  their 
value  can  be  more  effectively  gaged. 

The  County  Lawyers  repxjrt  concluded 
with  a  plea  for  an  overall  review  of  our  edu- 
cational p>ollcy: 

"NATIONAL     EDUCATIONAL     POLICY 

"The  pending  legislation  and  the  sugges- 
tions we  have  made  only  begin  to  scratch  the 
Surface  of  national  needs  In  the  field  of 
education.  Comprehensive  study  and  rethink- 
ing Is  necessary  to  bring  our  consideration 
of  educational  needs  up  to  date  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  lastuhilrd  of  this  century. 

"Much  of  our  educatf^p  has  been  devoted 
to  'cramming  Information  into  the  heads'  of 
students,  who  are  viewed  as  passive  recep- 
tcu^les  like  Jars  into  which  masses  of  infor- 
mation are  to  be  poured,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  checked  on  short-answer  and  multiple 
choice  tests.  This  Is  surely  outdated  in  to- 
day's rapidly  changing  environment." 

"Our  emphasis  upon  formal  education  also 
often  deprives  citizens  who  did  not  do  well 
in  school  or  who  lack  the  appetite  for  con- 
ventional formal  education  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  Jobs  for  which  they  are 
actually  qualified  or  could  become  qualified 
by  on-the-job  training." 

"At  the  same  time,  many  yoimg  Americans 
who  would  profit  from  eulditional  schooling 
cannot  get  it  because  they  caimot  aifford  it. 

"For  these  reasons,  we  approve  the  pend- 
ing proposal  that  it  be  a  national  policy 
that  every  citizen  be  entitled  to  education 
limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  student  to 
benefit.  We  Ukewise  endorse  the  proposal  for 
a  National  Educational  Policy  Commission 
to  examine  how  to  carry  this  goal  into 
effect." 

The  Committee  accordingly  approved  a  bill 
introduced  by  Representative  Wright  Patman 
of  Texas  In  the  90th  Congress  to  provide  for 
such  a  long-term  study." 

The  p)ending  bill  contains  Important  steps 
in  the  directions  called  for  by  these  recom- 
mendations. It  would  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion permitting  Congress  to  vote  larger  funds 
for  work-study  program  In  the  future.  It 
would  leave  Intact  the  1968  reform  permitting 
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education  funds  to  be  voted  In  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  that  In  which  they  are  to  be 
6p>ent.  It  would  provide  for  a  study  of  pK>ssi- 
ble  consolidation  of  existing  federal  programs 
of  aid  to  higher  education.  We  approve  each 
of  these  fitep>s. 

We  further  urge  Congressional  study  of 
the  px)sslbllltles  of  moving  further  In  the  di- 
rections recommended  by  the  County  Lawyers 
report  of  1968. 

It  is  clear  that  higher  education  needs  to 
be  strengthened  to  fulfill  its  role  for  the  na- 
tion in  the  last  third  of  this  century.  It  Is 
likewise  clear  that  the  objectives  and  ap- 
proach of  our  higher  education  need  Inten- 
sive rethinking  so  that  they  may  meet  newly 
emerging  conditions. 

The  day  when  education  could  consist  pri- 
marily in  Imparting  even  a  small  proportion 
of  existing  knowledge  to  students  Is  long- 
since  gone.  The  urgent  need  today  Is  for  the 
ability  to  find  Information  as  needed  and  to 
use  It  effectively,  wisely  and  courageously. 
The  Image  of  the  mind  as  a  storehouse  must 
be  replaced  by  the  Image  of  the  mind  as  a 
tool."*  Our  higher  education  must  increas- 
ingly reflect  this. 

Likewise,  it  must  be  recognized  that  aca- 
demic education  alone  is  not  the  only  means 
of  acquiring  either  knowledge  or  skills  In 
finding  and  using  it.  Ways  must  therefore  be 
found  to  lncre*se  the  recognition  given  to 
on-the-job  training  and  learnlng-by-doing 
outside  as  well  as  within  our  educational 
system.  By  denying  opportunities  to  those 
who  do  not  do  well  in  our  academic  system 
we  deprive  the  nation  of  vitally  needed  hu- 
man resources.  We  also  generate  demands  for 
ever  Increasing  years  of  formal  education  by 
more  and  more  citizens  as  a  prerequisite  for 
good  Jobs,  regardless  of  whether  the  formal 
traimng  to  that  extent  is  actually  needed 
for  the  Jobs.  The  tendency  for  academic  edu- 
cation to  become  the  exclusive  ladder  for 
advancement  Is  not  healthy  either  for  edu- 
cation or  for  the  nation. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  strongly  approve 
the  constructive  provisions  of  H.R.  6535,  we 
believe  that  further  exploration  of  the  addi- 
tional problems  and  needs  outlined  above  is 
of  the  highest  Importance  for  the  future  of 
higher  education  and  of  the  nation. 
Resp>ectfully  submitted. 

Committee  on  Legislation,  Federal 
Bar  Council. 
Richard  A.  Glvens.  Chairman;  Peter  K. 
Leisure,  Secretary;  Harold  Baer,  Jr., 
Robert  Belton,  Vincent  L.  Broderlck, 
Thomas  CahlU.  Sol  Nell  Corbln.  Clar- 
ence Dunavllle,  Thomas  R.  Parrell, 
Mahlon  M.  Prankhauser,  Victor  Fried- 
man, William  J.  Oilbreth.  Arthur  M. 
Handler,  Robert  L.  King,  Moses  L. 
Kove.  Pierre  N.  Leval.  Anthony  P. 
Marshall.  J.  Edward  Meyer,  III,  Edith 
Miller,  Gary  Naf  talis.  Paul  Perito,  John 
Robinson,  Mortimer  Todel.  Nancy  F. 
Wechsler,  Gerald  Walpin,  and  James 
D.  Zirln. 

footnotes 
1  Land-grant  colleges,  for  example,  date 
back  to  the  nineteenth  century,  see  12  Stat. 
503  (1862)  and  vocational  education  pro- 
grams to  the  era  of  the  First  World  War,  39 
Stat.  929  ( 1917) . 

'New  York  County  Lawyers  Association. 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation,  Report 
No.  F-6  (1968).  extracts  reprinted  in  Bulletin 
of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation, 
New  York  State  Bar  Association  19-21 
(January  1969),  also  in  Congressional  Rec- 
ORD.pages  4410-4414,  Feb.  25,  1969.  Footnotes 
from  this  report  have  been  renumbered  where 
p>ertlnent. 

'Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  First  Inaugural 
Address,  NY.  Times,  March  5.  1933.  2  Hof- 
stadter.  Great  Issues  in  American  History 
351,  353  (1968):  see  Drucker.  Concept  of  the 
Corporation  140,  179  (1960  ed.);  Drucker, 
The  Future  of  Industrial  Man  101-117 
(1942);  Committee  on  Labor  &  Social  Se- 
curity Legislation.  Ass'n  of  the  Bar  of  the 
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city  of  New  Toik,  Report  on  BUla  to  Permit 
Social  Security  Ueneflclarles  to  Barn  Income 
to  the  Extent  or  their  Ability  Without  De- 
ductions from  Social  Security  Benefits  5  Be- 
porta  of  Committees  of  N.Y.C.B.A.  Concerned 
With  Federal  Legislation  76  (1966);  Leven- 
steln.  Why  PeoplJB  Work  (1964) ;  Prledan.  The 
Feminine  Mystldue  (1963). 

•  CF.  Glvena.  •;qoward  Fuller  Use  of  Human 
Resources,  17  Labor  Law  Journal  621,  626-29 
(Commerce  dealing  House  Oct.  1966) 

•  Learnlng-by-«olng  can  often  have  as 
much  educational  value  as  formal  training 
See  generally  Undberg,  The  Democratic 
Classroom  (1954);  Hopkins,  The  Emerging 
Self  (1954);  Beinsteln.  The  Education  of 
Urban  Populatloiis.  ch.  I  (1967);  Werthelmer, 
Productive  Thlnl^ng  (1959  ed.);  Dalrymple, 
The  Case  for  A  fiiatus  Between  School  and 
College,  University  (Princeton  University 
Winter  1967-68)  Hawkins,  The  Inform«l 
vision:  An  EssaJ  on  Science  Education  93 
Daedalus:  J.  A^er.  Acad.  Arts  &  Scl.  638 
(Summer  1966) 

2,  1968,  PL.  90-247,  Title 
tat.   816    (1968),  20  U.S.C. 
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'  Act  of  Januar 
VI,   sec.   405,  81 
S  1225. 

'23  U.S.C.  5  11 
cent  L.  Broderlck 


b);  see  testimony  of  Vln- 

T-d  Hon.  Charles  B.  Rangel, 

before     the    Senate    Committee    on    Public 
Works.  Subcommittee  on  Roads.  Hearings  on 
Urban  Highways,  »>art  2,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess 
208-220  and  374-3[79  (May  1968) 
'  42  U.S.C.  5  24591 

•  See  also  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
polltan  Developmfnt  Act  of  1966,  80  Stat 
1259-64  ( 1966) ;  Wjallace,  Congressional  Con^ 
trol  of  Federal  Spending  21  (1960)  (10  types 
of  appropriations  used). 

"'The    sole    constitutional    limitation    on 
length    of    appropriations    is    contained    In 
Article   I.  secOon  8,   clause   12  referring  to 
°'""-"'  "The  Congress  shall  have 
and  support  armies,  but 
money  to  that  use  shall 


monies  for  armies 
power  ...  to  rals« 

no  approprlauon  or , „,  ^„  ^„^, 

be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years  "  Com- 
ffi[^f^°  ^^  ^^^^-  ^°5  <1947):  61  Stat.  134 
(1947)  (approprlallons  subsequent  to  bor- 
rowing from  federally  created  Institutions  to 
finance  emergency  'orelgnald). 

"See  Pantlnl  &  Welnsteln,  Toward  A  Con- 
tact Curriculum  (1967)  concerning  primary 
and  secondary  educitlon.  6  h  ""<iry 

(19^   °**'*'"'   ^^*   Tyranny   of   Schooling 

■•H.R.  16253,  90tl]  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1968) 
.h^  ,^^  Gardner  has  said  that  the  mind 
should  be  viewed  iis  an  Instrument  rather 
than  a  storehouse. 


New    York    Count  r 
COMMrrxEi:   on 
port     ON     Proposed 
element.^ry     ani 
Act 


Lawteks'    Association, 

F^ERAL  Legislation:    Re- 

Extension    of    the 

Secondary     Edttcation 


By  Its  terms,  the 
ary  Education  Act  ol 
vldes  for  federal  ale 
college  level,  would 
session  of  Congress 
Sess.    (1969)    would 
respects  for  five  yeak^ 
for  seven.  We  approve 
ommend  conslderatl^jn 
strengthen  the  legal 
forts  In  the  education 


vldei  I 


MECHANICS 

The  ESEA  prov 
cation  In  various 
for    educational 
famlUes    (Title   I) . 
like  material  (Title 
cation  centers  and 
tional    research 
strengthening  of  statt 
(Title  V).  education 
(Title  VI)  and 
(Title  VII),  Other  .._ 
are  similarly  directed 
grams  (e.g.  the  National 


Elementary  and  Second- 

1965.  (ESEA)  which  pro- 

to  education  below  the 

I  ixplre  during  the  present 

H.R.  514.  91st  Cong.,  1st. 

sxtend  the  Act,  In  some 

and  In  some  respects 

the  extension  and  rec- 

1  of  additional  steps  to 

structure  for  federal  ef- 

fleld. 


or    FEDERAL    AID 


for  federal  aid  to  edu- 
sp^clflc  categories  such  as 
s    for    low-Income 
libraries,   textbooks   and 
tl ) ,  supplementary  edu- 
!s  (Title  III),  educa- 
tralnlng     (Title    IV), 
education  departments 
'  )f  handicapped  children 
'  education  programs 
education  programs 
to  specific  kinds  of  pro- 
Defense  Education 


sei  vices 
anc 


bilingual 
fed  sral  i 


Act  of  1968  providing  aid  for  Instructional 
materials  in  science,  mathematics,  modern 
foreign  languages  and  certain  other  subjects 
and  for  guidance  and  testing). 

The  number  of  these  separate  programs  are 
often  confusing  to  educators  and  the  public 
and  Increase  the  expense  of  administration  as 
school  systems  attempt  to  qualify  for  as  many 
different  kinds  of  aid  as  possible.  A  premium 
Is  put  on  expertise  In  drafting  proposals  for 
aid  under  the  multifarious  titles  and  educa- 
tional efforts  are  often  distorted  as  those  pro- 
grams which  can  qualify  for  federal  funds 
under  one  program  or  another  are  favored  at 
the  expense  of  other  aspects  of  the  educa- 
tional process.  To  rectify  this,  we  recommend 
consideration  of  consolidation  of  at  least 
some  of  the  separate  programs  or  adoption 
of  more  general  aid  to  basic  elementary  and 
secondary  education  not  tied  to  Individual 
aspects  of  the  process  such  as  Instructional 
materials  In  specified  subjects  and  the  like 

In  particular,  we  feel  that  programs  bene- 
fitting the  poor  will  be  most  viable  and  effec- 
tive If  extended  to  all.  This  should  be  In  ad- 
dition to  some  aid  for  specific  kinds  of  edu- 
cational efforts  which  will  continue  to  be 
needed.  Also,  m  moving  toward  more  general 
aid  programs,  we  should  be  careful  to  see  to  it 
that  efforts  In  disadvantaged  areas  are  not 
cut  back  but,  rather.  Improved. 

Experience  with  the  viability  of  programs 
limited  to  any  one  specific  group  has  not 
been  favorable.  We  beUeve  that  middle  In- 
come families  should  not  be  excluded  This 
would  also  obviate  divisive  controversies 
over  who  can  quaUfy  as  "poor."  We  beUeve 
that  this  and  other  programs  would  have 
wider  support  and  benefit  as  well  as  lone- 
range  likelihood  of  conOnulng  if  they  were 
extended  to  all,  where  the  programs  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  benefit  all. 

Further  In  the  past  we  have  pointed  out 
that  there  Is  no  inherent  requirements  for 
expiration  dates  m  authorizing  legislation  or 
specific  fund  celling  m  authorization  bills  • 
Control  of  amounts  to  be  spent  may  be  had 
simply  by  appropriate  congressional  decisions 
on  how  much  is  to  be  voted  In  the  form  of 
appropriations  for  given  programs.  Appropri- 
ations may  be  voted  to  last  a  reasonable 
period  consonant  with  efficient  planning  of 
the  programs.  Indeed  this  and  like  procedures 
are  used  m  various  circumstances  under  ex- 
isting law." 

While  we  approve  the  five  and  seven  year 
extensions  contained  in  H.R.  514,  we  recom- 
mend  making  the  program  permanent  and 
authorizing  such  sums  to  be  appropriated  as 
Congress  may  deem  proper,  funds  to  remain 
available  until  expended  or  for  some  reason- 
able Ume  to  be  fixed. 

The  deleterious  effect  of  lack  of  advance 
knowledge  of  what  federal  funds  are  finally 
to  be  made  avaUable  was  emphasized  by  the 
^°"^.^°™™"'*«  °'^  Education  and  Labor  In 
the  90th  Congress,  and  led  to  advance  fund- 
ing for  one  year  ahead.'  In  the  past  those  in 
Charge  of  education  programs  aided  by  fed- 
eral funds  often  cannot  get  the  best  per- 
sonnel because  they  do  not  know  unui  toe 

If  ^'^^'*.^^**^*'"  *^«y  '^^l"  receive  such 
funds.  Funds  voted  are  sometimes  wasted 
because  of  the  speed  of  action  required  once 
the  amounts  finaUy  become  known  We  rec- 
ommend that  this  principle  be  maintained 
and  longer  lead-times  be  provided  for  truly 
long-range  educational  programs. 

AREAS  WHERE  NEW  EFFORTS  NEEDED 

Prom  the  investigations  made  by  this  Com- 
mittee and  information  received  through  our 
advisory  panel  on  education,  we  believe  that 
further  attention  is  needed  to  the  legal  struc- 
ture for  deaUng  with  following  other  prob- 
lems^  Some  of  these  matters  relate  to  the 
ESEA  and  others  to  other  education  legisla- 
tion. 

1.  School  breakfast  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams.  This   Committee   has   recommended 
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strengthened  federal  action  on  a  permanent 
basis  to  provide  adequate  breakfast  and 
lunch  program  for  aU  children  who  would 
benefit  from  it,  because: 

"No  child  can  learn  well  on  an  empty 
stomach.  Nutrition  Is  as  much  a  part  of 
what  he  needs  for  his  own  future  and  the 
nation's  as  textbooks."* 

It  Is  equally  well  known  that  many  chil- 
dren in  our  schools  stUl  lack  adequate  school 
lunches.  Many  children  In  less  affluent  neigh- 
borhoods also  come  to  school  without  break- 
fast. We  believe  the  nation  cannot  afford  not 
to  remedy  this  situation,  which  Is  a  national 
problem  affecting  our  human  resources  with 
abundant  Impact  on  the  futiire  of  all.  We 
note  that  H.R.  616  is  an  Important  effort  to 
deal  with  these  problems. 

Of  course  as  we  add  such  programs,  we  are 
using  the  schools  for  more  than  traditional 
educational  purposes.  The  fxmds  for  such 
programs  should,  therefore,  be  voted  sepa- 
rately or  accounted  for  separately,  or  at  least 
not  considered  as  part  of  the  cost  of  regular 
school  aid  In  the  usual  sense.  Otherwise 
school  aid  budgets  look  large  when  actually 
much  of  the  money  goes  for  other  social  pur- 
poses. 

2^  Day  Care.  A  large  portion  of  families 
with  small  children  in  the  urban  cores  grow 
up  m  environments  prior  to  entering  school 
which  make  their  education  thereafter  more 
difficult.  Likewise  many  mothers  who  must 
work  have  no  way  to  provide  adequate  care 
for  younger  children.  Conversely,  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  number  of  mothers  remain  on  welfare 
because  they  cannot  work  having  no  way  to 
care  for  pre-school  children. 

Each  of  these  situations,  which  exists  on  a 
large  scale,  underUnes  the  need  for  effective 
national  action  to  provide  day  care  facilities 
for  chUdren  of  younger  ages  than  those  cov- 
ered in  existing  pre-school  programs. 

Important  opportunities  for  older  citizens 
to  contribute  can  also  be  created,  along  the 
lines  of  the  little-Implemented  "foster  grand- 
parent" concept.'  Further,  much  of  today's 
Informed  opimon  attributes  a  portion  of  the 
high  crime  rate  in  the  ghettos  to  fatherless 
families. 

If  we  could  supply  a  male  authority  figure 
of  any  appropriate  age  even   if  only  for  a 
portion  of  the  daytime  hours  we  might  be 
able  to  help  reduce  future  crime  statistics 
and  lay  a  basis  for  future  healthier  families. 
3.  Preschool  Programs.  Wide  support  has 
been  expressed  for  expansion  of  federal  ef- 
forts concerning  pre-school  programs.  Head 
Start  was   a  pioneertng  effort  in  this  field 
but  because  of  difficulties  affecting  the  anti- 
poverty  program   generally  it  has  been  cut 
back.  New  efforts  are  therefore  needed  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Bipartisan  support  for  such 
a  step  was  widely  expressed  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, for  example  by  Senator  Hart  of  Michi- 
gan «  and  the  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee's  Education  Study  Group  headed  by 
Representative    Albert   H.    Qule   of   Minne- 
sota.' The  report  of  the  Republican  Coordi- 
nation Committee's  panel  stated: 

"Early  childhood  education  programs 
should,  as  a  matter  of  priority  and  urgencv 
be  expanded  to  Include  all  6-  and  4-vear 
olds,  and  perhaps  3-year-olds  from  Impover- 
ished neighborhoods  who  would  benefit."  » 

We  concur  with  these  views,  with  the  single 
modification  that  we  recommend  that  the 
programs  be  general  rather  than  limited  to 
the  poor. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Indicated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  February  19,  1969  greater 
follow-through  after  these  pre-school  pro- 
grams <s  needed  (N.Y.  -nmes  Feb.  20,  1969 
p.  33) .  Without  this  the  benefit  of  pre-school 
efforts  is  often  lost. 

4.  The  Need  for  a  More  Relevant  Curric- 
ulum. In  the  technological  future  Into  which 
we  are  moving,  the  need  for  ability  to  han- 
dle new  situations,  to  use,  find,  and  evaluate 
information  and  to  handle  tasks  requiring 
Judgment  initiative  and  persistence  is  bound 


to  grow.  This  will  require  a  new  approach 
to  education,  In  which  the  mind  Is  viewed 
more  as  a  tool  and  less  as  a  storehouse.  The 
difficulty  In  training  teachers  In  such  meth- 
ods is  great.  Accordingly,  the  need  for  re- 
search In  how  to  most  effectively  refine, 
develop  and  Implement  the  most  effective 
kind  of  education  for  the  last  third  of  this 
century  is  a  national  problem. 

Many  educators  have  pointed  to  the  need 
for  enhancing  the  motivation  of  students 
by  beginning  where  they  are — with  their 
curiosities,  needs  and  experiences.' 

It  Is  a  problem  we  Igtnore  at  our  peril. 

In  the  Inner  cities  many  children  regard 
the  education  we  now  provide  as  irrelevant 
and  reject  the  educational  system  by  drop- 
ping out.  This  represents  a  failure  to  reach 
tliese  children  by  challenging  them  with  op- 
portunities relevant  to  their  experience,  from 
"where  they  are."  It  results  In  a  vast  waste 
of  human  resources. 

The  problem  is  not  limited  to  the  ghettos. 
Throughout  the  educational  system,  students 
in  large  numbers  feel  that  their  present  edu- 
cation is  not  relevant. 

The  "old"  education  often  regarded  stu- 
dents as  Jars  Into  which  information  could 
be  poured,  to  be  poured  back  on  standardized 
or  short-answer  tests. 

The  need  today  is  for  greater  Involvement, 
learning  by  doing,  and  in  the  higher  grades, 
participation  In  important  tasks  which  will 
challenge  the  greatest  efforts  of  which  the 
students  are  capable. 

The  solutions  to  these  problems  cannot  be 
legislated.  But  legislation  can  provide  a 
framework  In  which  they  can  be  attacked. 

This  kind  ol  education  Is  needed  not 
merely  to  stem  the  waste  of  human  resources 
now  occurring  In  our  cities,  but  to  provide 
the  manpower  needed  to  deal  with  the  tech- 
nological future.'" 

Research  Into  how  these  problems  can  be 
tackled,  communication  of  results  achieved 
by  teachers  who  have  achieved  breakthroughs 
in  their  classrooms,  but  which  do  not  now  go 
further  because  not  known,  and  training  of 
teachers  In  new  methods  are  vital  In  this 
respect.  Teacher  training  In  new  approaches 
and  sensitivities  Is  a  key  element  In  any 
approach  to  education  for  the  last  third  of 
this  century. 

5.  Federal  Assistance  in  Dealing  With 
Local  Issues.  Many  Issues  trouble  education 
today.  For  example.  In  many  urban  areas, 
demands  for  local  control  of  schools  have 
been  growing.  Many  parents  and  citizens, 
particularly  in  the  urban  cores,  feel  that  the 
schools  are  run  by  a  distant  series  of  inter- 
locking authorities  and  are  not  "theirs." 
Teachers  and  administrators  on  the  other 
hand  fear  action  based  on  essentially  power 
and  fwlltlcal  rather  than  educational  con- 
siderations. As  a  result  of  these  interlocking 
fears,  Intense  conflicts  have  developed. 

Crime  In  schools  Is  also  a  serious  problem 
in  many  areas. 

Availability  of  Federal  consultants  to  help 
localities  look  at  the  needs  of  each  group 
might  in  some  cases  provide  technical 
assistance  leading  to  a  better  resolution  of 
the  conflicting  Interests." 

6.  Use  of  Para-Professionals.  The  wider  use 
of  local  community  personnel  as  school  aids 
of  many  kinds  can  help  to  free  teachers  for 
closer  interaction  with  students,  bring 
schools  closer  to  communities,  and  open  up 
"new  careers"  for  many  citizens.  Federal 
action  to  further  such  efforts  are  therefore  a 
high  priority. 

7.  Need  for  Overall  Reevaluation  of  the 
Functions  of  Education  Today.  The  areas  of 
concern  suggested  here  merely  scratch  the 
surface  of  national  needs  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. Representative  Wright  Patman  Intro- 
duced a  bill  In  the  90th  Congress "  for  a 
National  Education  Policy  Commission  to 
formulate  long-term  goals  for  American  edu- 
cation and  how  all  can  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  education  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  would  benefit.  We  endorse  this 
proposal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  part  of  such  a  study,  we  believe  atten- 
tion should  also  be  given  both  to  waste  of 
human  resources  due  to  Inadequate  avail- 
ability of  education  and  Inadequate  chal- 
lenge to  children  to  benefit  from  it,  and  to 
the  possibility  that  In  other  Instances  over- 
emphasis may  have  been  given  to  require- 
ments for  formal  education  in  qualifications 
for  some  Jobs  and  otherwise  in  our  society 
resulting  in  waste  of  human  resources." 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  further 
federal  action  to  deal  with  the  problems  out- 
lined in  this  report  need  await  the  delibera- 
tion of  such  a  national  commission.  On  the 
contrary,  these  needs  are  urgent.  We  must 
deal  with  them  now  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  future  of  the  nation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  on  Federal  Legislation, 
Vincent  L.  Broderlck,  Chairman;  Rich- 
ard A.  Givens,  Secretary;  Alan  Appel- 
baum,  Robert  Beshar.  Arthur  Brooks, 
Gideon  Cashman,  Arthur  K.  Garflnkel, 
Vito  T.  Giordano,  Herman  A.  Gray, 
Robert  M.  Kaufman.  Melvln  Klmmel, 
Bowie  K.  Kuhn,  Jerome  J.  Londln,  J. 
Edward  Meyer.  III.  Robert  8.  Persky. 
Henry  Stone,  Anita  Streep.  John  E. 
Tobin.  Stanley  Wolder,  Bruce  McM. 
Wright,  James  V.  Hayes.  Ex-Offlcio,  and 
Thomas  Keogh,  Ex-Offlcio. 
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HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  16  years  ago  I  came  to  Con- 
gress as  a  freshman  Republican  from  a 
Democratic  State  with  our  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Richard  H.  Poff.  We  quickly  became  fast 
friends. 

In  the  intervening  years,  Dick  Poff 
has  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  bril- 
liant service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  he  is  today  rumored  to  be 
heading  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

While  Dick  tells  us  there  is  nothing  to 
the  rumors,  it  is  a  high  tribute  to  him, 
and  I  am  proud  to  list  such  a  brilliant 
attorney  and  warm  friend  among  those 
with  whom  I  have  served  in  this  House. 

The  Chicago  Tiibune  on  Simday, 
April  13,  carried  an  article  by  Aldo 
Beckman  concerning  the  rumored  High 
Court  appointment  and  many  interest- 
ing events  in  Dick's  life  which  have  led 
to  his  position  of  acknowledged  leader- 
ship. I  believe  the  article  would  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  know  and  admire 
DICK,  and  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

HIGH   Cottrt   Rumors  Delight   Representa- 
tive Poff 
(By  Aldo  Beckman) 

WASHINGTON,  April  12.— The  young  sopho- 
more at  Chrlstlansburg,  Va.,  high  school,  son 
of  a  local  barber,  had  a  great  Interest  In 
government.  So  he  was  disappointed  to  leam 
no  government  courses  were  Included  In  the 
regular  curriculum. 

Explaining  to  his  adviser  that  he  planned 
someday  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress,  the  youngster  requested,  and  was  given, 
a  do-it-yourself  course  In  government,  which 
he  completed  during  his  school  library  hours 
by  studying  recommended  books  on  govern- 
ment. ^  , 

The  young  student  who  so  yearned  for  an 
education  In  government  now  Is  45  years  old 
and  spends  every  Tuesday  morning  at  the 
White  House  helping  President  Nixon  ajQd 
congressional  leaders  map  out  strategy  for  his 
country. 

LEGAL   MIND  ESTEEMU) 

He  is  Rep.  Richard  H.  Poff  (R..  Va.],  who. 
during  his  16  years  In  the  House,  has  earned 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  top  legal  minds 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  government. 

That  recognized  legal  ability,  coupled  with 
Poff's  active  role  during  Nixon's  Presidential 
campaign,  has  triggered  reports  that  Pofl 
might  be  In  line  for  a  Supreme  court  open- 
ing One  seems  almost  certain  to  become 
available  during  Nixon's  tenure  In  the  White 
House. 

While  NUon  would  be  expected  to  hesitate 
to  name  a  southerner  to  the  court  in  June, 
when  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  steps  down, 
Pofl  might  be  a  natural  successor  to  Justice 
Hugo  Black,  a  native  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Black  Is  83  years  old. 

BVMOR  DELIGHTS  POFF 

Poff  just  smiled   at  such  speculation. 

"It's  a  delightful  rumor,"  he  said  during 
an  Interview  in  his  Raybum  House  Office 
building  suite,  which  provides  a  picturesque 
view  of  the  great  Capitol  dome.   "It's  one 
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which  I  am  gratsful  for,  but  It  Is  no  more 
than  a  rumor." 

Poff,  who  now  \b  second-ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  House  Judiciary  committee  ob- 
viously Isn't  spending  much  time  contem- 
plating such  an  appointment. 

He  U  secretarr  to  the  RepubUcan  con- 
ference, which  is  headed  by  Rep.  John  An- 
derson (R..  ni.I.land  also  serree  as  secre- 
tary to  the  RepubUcan  leadership,  positions 
which  qualify  him  for  that  prestigious  Tues- 
day breakfast  evefy  week  at  the  White  House 

Administration  officials  have  used  him  as 
their  chief  lialsoq  agent  between  the  White 
House  and  the  House  Judiciary  committee  on 
aU  criminal  legislative  matters,  and  he  played 
a  key  role  In  mapping  the  President's  anu- 
crlme  drive.  whKjh  U  expected  to  be  an- 
nounced  shortly. 

PrrSRxi    PTT    8TATUTB 

■I^e  Virginia  Rei)ubllcan  also  spends  much 
or  his  Ume  pushlqg  a  new  witness  Immunity 
statute.  Which  he  describes  with  near  mis- 
slonary  zeal. 

It  would  eliminate  the  "Immunity  bath" 
which  has  served  *fts  the  No.  1  obstacle  to 
persuading  Judges  to  grant  Immunity  to 
hoodlum  figures  before  federal  grand  Juries 
Investigating  organized  crime.  Poff  said 

Under  .current  laiws.  said  Poff.  some  federal 
Judges  have  hesitated  to  grant  Immunity 
from  proeecuuon  tor  fear  that  some  other 
federal  agency  might  have  IndependenUy 
gathered  Information  on  a  hoodlum  who 
then  could  not  bej  prosecuted  with  it  If  he 
had  discussed  tho^  facte  after  being  given 
the   'immunity  badh'  before  the  grand  Jury. 

COrHTDsiT    OF    PASSAGE 

Poff  1,  conflden|  his  bill  will  pass  this 
Congress  and  vle;^s  It  as  a  great  weapon 
against  organized  c^lme. 

His  views  on  "lafr  and  order"  were  devel- 
oped to  a  fine  polnt[durlng  the  last  Congress 
Th^''  \^^^^  *  RepubUcan  task  force  on 
crime   which  was  designed  to  offer  construc- 

T.l^^'"'^*"''^  to  Democratic  programs 
This   law   and   otder  problem   has   many 
facets      he  said,  "a^d  It's  too  easy  to  over- 

US'/  »k"  P-'^'"*^  ^^  '^^'^  -^ler  to  over- 
simplify  the  solutloii." 

•"The  problems  Influde  detection  and  ore- 
Ir^J.^^ ,°'  f'""*'  "^'^  "»«  Investigation  of 
miT.  '^/It'^^  =omnlltted."  he  said.  "Enforce- 
ment of  the  lawsljy  the  courts,  the  way 
f^  u  ''^''""onf  are  operated,  and  crim- 
inal rehabUltatlon  in  are  part  of  the  pr^- 
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turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  political 
law  offices  In  town.  One  member  of  the  team 
now  Is  In  the  state  house  of  delegates,  an- 
other Is  In  the  state  Senate,  and  a  third  now 
resigned  from  the  law  firm.  Is  a  federal  Judge 
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PACES  NO  OPPoerrioN 
Poff  made  his  move  for  elective  office  In 
1952.  when  he  became  the  first  Republican 
in  the  hUtory  of  the  district  to  be  sent  to 
Congress.  His  frequent  trips  home  and  his 
meticulous  handling  of  constituents'  re- 
quests has  so  solidified  him  In  the  normally- 
Democratic  area  that  the  Democrats  didn't 
even  bother  to  run  a  candidate  against  him 
last  fall. 


RESPECTS     HIGH     COtJST 


„„w°"  !f°  ^  '^***  **  °^  t^ese  things  with- 
out treating  them  a(ll."  he  emphaslz^ 

^J''%°^^^  cllsagr^  with  the  rationale  of 
^ff  ..tTT^  ~4  decision's."  continued 
Poff.  but  I  ve  nevei-  been  a  court  cusser  " 
I  ve  always  respected  it  as  an  Institution." 
Poff  8  presence  on  Kixon's  "key  Issues  com- 
mittee was  widely  ffelt  by  the  G.O.P.  candi- 
date Who  made  la  J  and  order  one  of  Se 
main  issues  of  his  caiipalgn.  During  the  con- 
Ih^  iTn  ^°l  «''^edjas  parllamenurlan  on 
the  convention  flooi^  for  Nixon  forces.  The 
veteran  legislator  deicrtbes  the  chief  execu- 
tive as    a  warm  and  close  friend." 

WORLD    WJAK    n    PItOT 

rv»^^.^n'^*'  school,  Poff  attended  Roanoke 
■LTfL  K  ^^'  '*^"*-  r  *  160-pound  blocking 
guard,  he  was  named  to  the  second  Little  All- 
American  Football  te^m.  World  War  ri  inter- 
J^^v  .  ^°S^  education:  but  he  studied  law 
books  in  England  when  he  wasn't  piloting  a 

^r  p^«.''k'*h  °J"  ^"'^'P*  «y  t^«  end  Of  the 
war.  Poff  had  been  oi   35  missions,  and  been 

awarded   the  dlstlngi  ished   flying  cross. 

He  married  the  forr  ler  Jo  Ann  Ragan  Top- 
per in  Chrlstlansburg  when  he  returned  from 
the  war.  The  couple  now  has  a  daughter  and 
two  sons.  Then  he  en:ered  the  University  of 
Virginia  law  school. 

Upon  graduation,  ne  began  practice  in 
Radford,  Va .  his  blnhplace.  creating  what 


OI  BILL  CRITICS  MISINFORMED 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker 
recenUy  there  were  several  news  stories 
and  editorials,  based  on  the  inaccurate 
statement  of  a  misinformed  critic  of  the 
GI  bill,  that  lamented  the  alleged  low 
numbers  of  Vietnam -era  veterans  taking 
training  under  the  bill. 

The  entire  episode  was  unfortunate 
first,  because  there  is  no  factual  basis  for 
such  criticism.  The  current  bill  is  a  good 
workable  education  measure  that  Is  at- 
tracting a  larger  percentage  of  trainees 
mto  higher  education  than  either  the 
world  War  n  or  Korean  bills. 

It  was  unfortunate  because  such  un- 
founded, carping  criticism  serves  only  to 
do  harm  to  a  program  that  has  proven 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  most 
beneficial  to  the  eligible  recipients,  and 
to  this  Government. 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
During  the  first  2  V2  years  of  the  cur- 
rent post-Korean  OI  bUl.  better  than 
60  percent  of  the  eligible  veterans  in 
training  have  entered  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

During  the  first  2^/2  years  of  the  World 
War  n  program,  only  46  percent  of  the 
veterans  who  entered  training  enrolled 
in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

In  the  first  21/2  years  of  the  Korean 
GI  bill— the  same  span — only  49  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  veterans  who  entered 
training  enrolled  in  college-level  courses 
Obviously,  with  60  percent  of  the  post- 
Korean  veteran  group  entering  higher 
education,  that  program  is  off  to  a  much 
better  start. 

The  record  reveals  that  the  percentage 
of  the  total  eligible  population,  19  per- 
cent, entering  all  types  of  training  under 
the  current  bUl  in  its  first  2i^  years  is 
greater  than  in  World  War  n  18  per- 
cent, but  sUghtly  less  than  the  23  per- 
cent of  the  Korean  bill  in  the  comparable 
period. 

It  will  not  be  surprising,  when  the  final 
chapter  of  the  post-Korean  GI  bUl  edu- 
cation and  training  program  is  written 
that  at  least  half  of  the  eligible  veterans 
will  have  used  part  or  all  of  their  train- 
ing entitlement,  thus  equaling  the  total 
World  War  n  rate  and  far  surpassing 
the  42  percent  total  participation  of 
Korean  conflict  veterans. 

I  emphasize  that  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  and  what  will  yet  be 


achieved  in  education  and  training  under 
the  post-Korean  OI  bUl  is  neither  sur- 
prising nor  an  accident  because  of  the 
intensive  and  extensive  effort  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  tell  and  sell  this 
program  to  post-Korean  veterans. 

For  the  past  14  months  the  VA  in 
cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies  that  can  assist  vet-' 
erans,  has  operated  newly  conceived  U  S 
veterans  assistance  centers  in  all  of  the 
largest  cities.  Although  designed  to  aid 
all  veterans,  the  centers  have  emphasized 
a  reachout  program  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

In  assisting  thousands  and  thousands 
of  disadvantaged  veterans  to  secure  jobs 
and  resume  their  education,  the  assist- 
ance center  personnel  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, employed  several  persistent 
forms  of  communication.  If  veterans  do 
not  respond  to  individual  letters  offering 
help,  there  is  follow-on  contact  by  tele- 
phone, and  where  this  has  failed  to  get 
results,  USVAC  employees  have  made 
home  visits  during  the  day,  at  night,  and 
on  weekends. 

Far  from  keeping  benefit  information 
secret,  the  VA  has  mounted  the  most 
widespread  program  of  benefit  informa- 
tion in  its  history.  Look  at  these  facts; 

The  VA  starts  its  benefits  counseling 
before  a  man  has  even  been  discharged 
from  service. 

Since  January  1967,  40  especially 
trained  VA  employees  have  volunteered 
for  service  in  Vietnam,  briefing  combat 
servicemen  on  their  benefits  even  before 
they  return  stateside.  Two  of  these  VA 
officials  have  lost  their  lives.  The  VA 
representatives  have  conducted  75,000 
in-depth  personal  interviews,  have  given 
orientation  lectures  to  700,000  troop? 
and  have  assisted  30,000  soon-to-be  vet- 
erans make  advance  application  for  ben- 
efits. Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been 
done  before. 

Since  October  1966,  VA  representa- 
tives have  regulariy  visited  stateside  mil- 
itary hospitals  offering  bedside  counsel- 
ing and  assistance  to  wounded  and  seri- 
ously disabled  servicemen.  They  have 
conducted  160,000  Interviews,  and  have 
helped  to  make  out  100,000  applications 
for  benefits.  The  VA  has  never  conducted 
a  program  of  this  magnitude  in  so  many 
military  hospitals  before. 

VA  officials  also  cover  all  304  military 
separation  points,  and  have  given  benefit 
lectures  to  970,000  servicemen  as  well  as 
conducting  135,000  personal  interviews 
No  coverage  neariy  this  comprehensive 
has  ever  been  provided  before. 

Once  a  serviceman  becomes  a  veteran 
he  receives  a  letter  tailored  to  his  general 
needs  by  the  VA,  explaining  what  bene- 
fits are  available,  and  inviting  him  to 
contact  the  VA.  A  recent  sampling 
showed  that  30  percent  of  the  veterans 
responded  to  the  letters,  and  two-thirds 
of  those  responding  asked  for  detailed 
information  on  GI  bill  education  provi- 
sions. This  correspondence  approach  has 
never  been  utilized  before. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
VA  has  established  a  foreign  exchange 
telephone  service  in  34  major  cities  Vet- 
erans in  these  cities  can  call  a  VA  re- 
gional office  in  another  city  without  a 
toll  charge.  To  date,  350.000  telephone 
inquiries  have  been  handled  by  the  par- 


ent regional  offices.  In  March  1969  alone, 
40,000  FX  calls  regarding  benefits  were 
received. 

The  new  U.S.  veterans  assistance  cen- 
ters, which  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my 
remarks,  have  provided  personal  help 
interviews  for  more  than  250,000  veter- 
ans, and  65,000  of  these  interviews  have 
been  conducted  with  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veterans.  This  special  reachout 
is  over  and  above  the  literally  millions  of 
interviews  conducted  at  regular  VA  of- 
fices during  the  past  year. 

To  a  degree  never  remotely  approached 
before,  the  VA  has  solicited  the  assist- 
ance of  major  veterans  organizations  in 
contacting  newly  discharged  veterans, 
and  these  organizations  have  done  a 
magnificent  service  in  making  benefits 
known  to  veterans  in  every  city  and  ham- 
let in  America. 

I  think  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  to  be  commended  for  this  informa- 
tion effort.  Certainly  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  it,  and,  if  need  be. 
expand  it. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Veterans 
Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966 — the 
post-Korean  GI  bill,  it  did  not  rest  on  Its 
laurels.  Instead,  it  substantially  ex- 
panded the  education  benefits  of  the 
post-Korean  GI  bill  in  1967.  One  of  the 
most  significant  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-77,  effecting  these  changes,  gave  first- 
tlme-ln-hlstory  educational  entitlement 
to  veterans  to  complete  high  school  with 
full  VA  educational  assistance  without 
charging  any  of  this  aid  to  their  full, 
follow-on  college  eligibility. 

This  is  truly  an  example  of  legislative 
wisdom  and  vision. 

Further  refinements  were  added  to  the 

>present  GI  bill  education  and  training 

program  last  year,   and  more  will   be 

forthcoming  from  the  Veterans  Affairs 

Committee  this  year. 

I  may  be  an  optimist.  If  so,  I  have  got 
lots  of  company.  The  record  clearly 
shows  that  the  Vietnam  veteran  is  care- 
fully planning  the  use  of  his  GI  bill  edu- 
cation and  training  opportunities.  It  is 
also  abimdantly  evident  that  this  third 
great  investment  of  America — the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  its  veterans — will 
pay  off  more  generously  than  ever  for  our 
veterans  and  our  great  Nation. 


JUSTICE,  MERCY,  HUMILITY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24.  1969 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  a  matter 
of  no  small  meaning  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Our  great 
country,  founded  and  developed  on  the 
principles  of  God,  reflects  the  qualities  of 
justice,  mercy,  and  humility  which  the 
Old  Testament  Prophet  Micah  so  vividly 
described  as  God's  requirements  for  life 
and  worship  in  Micah,  chapter  6,  verse  8: 

What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to 
do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  principles 
which  play  so  large  a  part  in  our  heritage 
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should  be  inscribed  on  the  $1  bill. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  am  today  submitting 
a  bill  which  would  put  the  phrase  "Jus- 
tice, mercy,  hiunllity"  below  the  word 
"One." 

The  matter  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  a  citizen  of  my  district,  Mr.  Philip 
Berlin,  who  feels  that  in  our  dealings 
with  our  fellow  man  we  often  forget  the 
qualities  of  morality  and  kindness,  and 
perhaps  the  best  place  to  be  reminded  of 
them  is  on  the  dollar  bill.  Mr.  Berlin 
says — 

The  Pounding  Fathers  conceived  our  Con- 
stitution In  Justice,  mercy,  and  humility.  This 
would  be  an  everyday  reminder  of  our  moral 
responsibilities.  It  embraces  all  faiths  and 
denominations  and  offends  no  one.  Not  even 
an  atheist  would  be  offended  at  the  motto, 
"Justice,  mercy,  humility." 

I  sincerely  urge  the  House  to  give  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  this  matter. 


TABULATED  RESULTS  FOR  POLL 
CONDUCTED  MARCH   1969 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  another  poll  of  public  opinion 
in  the  18th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  To  date  more  than  22,000 
questionnaires  have  been  tabulated,  the 
results  of  which  virtually  constitute  a 
referendum  on  the  issues  considered. 

The  district  embraces  most  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  north  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  is  basically  residential  and 
industrial.  In  past  polls  we  have  noted 
that  our  results  generally  parallel  those 
of  national  surveys.  This  probably  stems 
from  the  wide  variety  of  ethnic,  social, 
and  economic  groups  that  compose  the 
district.  It  is  almost  a  microcosm  of  the 
entire  country. 

The  tabulated  results  with  some  com- 
mentary are  included  below: 

Tabulated  Results  for  Poll  Conducted 
March  1969 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  deployment  of  an  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  (ABM)  system?  Yes.  65%; 
No.  35%. 

Unfortunately  our  questionnaire  was 
printed  prior  to  President  Nixon's  announce- 
ment of  his  greatly  modified  ABM  program. 
However,  this  65-35  response  In  favor  of  an 
ABM  deployment  Indicatee  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  district  Is  willing  to  pay  for 
Mr.  Nlxon'6  modified   ("mini")    program. 

2.  Would  you  terminate  all  public  financial 
help  to  students  found  guilty  of  participat- 
ing in  disruptive  demonstrations?  Yes,  93%; 
No,  7%. 

This  shows  the  general  dlsg\ist  with  stu- 
dent demonstrations  that  are  not  proper  and 
orderly.  Certainly  the  taxpayer  is  not  will- 
ing to  help  subsidize  students  who  destroy 
school  facilities  and  Interrupt  educational 
processes. 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  plans  to  terminate  p>o- 
llUcal  patronage  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment? Yes,  96%;  No,  5%. 

The  public  has  long  been  aware  that  one 
of  the  chief  faults  of  the  postal  system  Is 
that  It  has  been  used  to  provide  political 
patronage  plvims  at  all  levels.  This  can  and 
should  be  stopped.  I  have  Introduced  two 
bills  to  do  this.  One  (HR  8151)  would  stop 
political    favoritism    by    making    such    acts 
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punishable  by  fines  and  Imprisonment.  The 
other  (HR  9115)  would  change  the  system 
of  appointments  and  promotions  by  basing 
them  solely  on  merit.  One  of  these  bills  Is 
likely  to  pass, 

4.  Would  you  vote  to  extend  for  one  year 
the  ten  percent  surcharge  on  income  taxes? 
Yes.  40%;  No,  60%. 

Almost  everyone  is 'angered  by  our  heavy 
tax  burden,  but  40%  feel  that  we  must  pay 
as  we  go  for  the  expensive  government  serv- 
ices the  majority  demand  (see  question  10), 
or  more  debts  and  Inflation  will  result. 

6,  What  should  be  done  about  our  present 
selective  service  system? 

(a)  Convert  the  present  method  of  defer- 
ments and  exemptions  to  a  draft  lottery? 
36%. 

(b)  Eliminate  selective  service  In  favor  of 
all  volunteer  forces?  25%  . 

(c)  Leave  present  system  as  is?  39'; . 
Our  draft  system  Is  far  from  satisfactory. 

but  a  plurality  prefers  It  to  the  most  pub- 
Uclzed  alternatives.  It  seems  that  the  most 
jjopular  thing  to  do  would  be  to  keep  our 
present  draft  system  with  some  desirable 
changes. 

6.  Should  we  Impose  a  graduated  Income 
tax  on  those  who  have  tax-free  incomes  of 
over  $25,000?  Yes.  92%;  No,  8'o. 

Most  people  know  of,  and  are  outraged  by, 
the  many  loopholes  in  our  income  tax  laws. 
Most  of  our  loopholes  had  an  original  Justi- 
fication, but  they  have  been  abused  to  an 
unjustifiable  extent.  The  Ways  &  Means  Com- 
mittee is  currently  holding  hearings  on  the 
subject  and  ought  to  bring  out  a  good  re- 
form bill.  I  have  urged  members  of  the 
Committee  to  do  so  and  have  promised  to 
round  up  a  considerable  number  of  votes  In 
suppport  of  such  a  blU. 

7.  Should  a  tax  be  levied  on  that  part  of 
the  earnings  of  foundations  not  distributed 
to  accredited  charities?  Yes.  89':;   No,  lir. 

This  is  clear  evidence  of  one  tax  loophole 
the  public  wants  closed.  / 

8.  What  method  of  electing  the  President 
would  you  like  to  see? 

(a)  An  Electoral  College  composed  of  one 
elector  from  each  Congressional  District  and 
two  at  large  from  each  state?  9%. 

(b)  Direct  popular  vote?  77%, 

(c)  No  change;  keep  the  present  svstem? 
14%. 

It  has  long  been  agreed  that  our  Electoral 
College  is  unfair  and  can  be  dangerous  in 
close  elections.  Correction  has  not  come, 
simply  because  a  majority  In  Congress  can- 
not agree  on  an  alternative.  We  can  hop>e  and 
work  for  a  satisfactory  change  before  the 
next  F>resldential  election  in  1972. 

9.  Should  segregation  be  prohibited  by 
cutting  off  federal  aid  to  schools  that  will  not 
adhere  to  federal  guidelines?  Yes,  53  % ;  No. 
47%. 

The  majority  of  "yes"  responses  Is  not  over- 
whelming. It  is.  however,  typical  of  the  di- 
vided opinion  in  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  Many  do  not  like  forced  integra- 
tion and  a  few  more  do  not  want  federal 
funds  to  support  school  districts  that  con- 
tinue segregation.  This  issue  will  not  soon 
be  resolved. 

10.  Should  we  oppose  all  new  non-defense 
spending  programs  for  several  years?  Yes, 
42%;  No.  58%. 

Here  we  go  again.  People,  like  politicians, 
seem  to  like  expenditures  but  oppose  taxes 
(see  question  4).  After  establishing  all  the 
welfare  and  public  works  programs  of  the 
New  Frontier-Great  Society,  more  spending 
stlU  seems  to  be  popular.  The  conservative 
Congress  of  1947-48  balanced  the  budget  and 
cut  taxes.  It  was  thrown  out  of  control  In  the 
election  of  1948.  Again  in  1953-54  the  con- 
servative Congress  balanced  the  budget  and 
cut  taxes.  It  was  ousted  from  control  In  the 
next  election  and  conservatives  have  never 
come  close  to  regaining  a  majority  since. 

11.  Should  the  federal  government  share 
some  of  Its  revenues  with  the  states?  Yes. 
79%:  No,  21%. 
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A  large  major^y 
that  federal 
cut  the  sprawUnjg 
ton  and  help 
The  proposal   is 
because  right  no^ 
agencies  making 
various  state 

12.   Should   ^ 
firemen  and  poUc 
Yes,  41%;  No,  59 

Many   people 
teachers,    welfare 
ployees,  etc. 
by  Inflation  the 
The  long  need 
Is  obvious  here 
governments  hav< 
field. 


seems  to  hope  or  believe 

to  the  States  would  help 
bureaucracy  In  Washing- 
prevent  Increased  state  taxes, 
worth  a  thorough  testing, 
we  have  dozens  of  federal 
Heavily  supervised  grants  to 
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Ic  employees  other   than 
le  have  the  right  to  strike? 


4re   appalled   by   strikes   of 

workers,    sanitation    em- 

.  public  workers  are  hurt 

lame  as  private  employees. 

a  good  arbitration  system 

"^e  federal,  state,  and  local 

not  done  their  Jobs  In  this 


SPEECH    BY    ^ON.    ROBERT    L.    F. 
SIKES    DELIVERED    AT    DEDICA 
TION    AT    STETSON    UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE  Of  LAW 


HON.  WILIIAM  C.  CRAMER 

,  _  .  (JF   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  loF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdah.  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  CRAMErI  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
privilege  to  brini  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  oqtstanding  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Congressman  Robert  L.  S. 
SncEs  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
at  Stetson  University  College  of  Law  on 
March  15,  1969,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
In  light  of  the  campus  disorders  which 
have  been  disrufting  our  country  in  re- 
cent weeks,  I  bel:  eve  Bob  Sikes'  message 
to  the  youth  of  c  ur  Nation  is  both  com- 
pelling and  inspiring  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  and  enter  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  po:  nt: 

Speech  by  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  F. 
Sikes  Delivered  March  15,  1969.  for  the 
Stetson  UNivEisrrY  College  of  Law 
Dedication 

I  don't  know  whBther  or  not  It  will  strike 
a  responsive  chord  Lf  I  refer  to  the  Stetson 
University  College  of  Law  as  a  "Cinderella" 
Institution.  Certainly  the  sound  and  sub- 
stantial progress  cf  this  college  leaves  no 
picture  of  a  Clndsrella.  nor  do  I  suggest 
that  at  the  stroke  af  12  all  of  this  pleasing 
campus  with  Its  bei  ,utlf ul  buildings  will  dis- 
appear. But  I  remenber  the  Stetson  College 
of  Law  In  Its  early  days,  first  as  a  small  In- 
stitution on  the  DtLand  campus  and  then, 
after  World  War  II.  In  makeshift  deactivated 
Air  Force  base  faculties  which  you  utilized 
in  an  effort  to  acconmodate  the  large  influx 
of  post-war  students.  Certainly  those  were 
Cinderella  days.  Aid  those  who  believe  in 
the  heritage  of  Stetson  have  found  the  foot 
the  golden  slipper  fl  s. 

1  know  somethlrg  of  Stetson's  national 
renown  as  an  Instl  utlon  of  learning.  I  am 
confident  no  other  college  of  law  has  an 
equal  record  of  succ  »ss  in  preparing  Its  grad- 
uates to  pass  the  tar  examinations.  I  need 
not  remind  this  audience  of  the  results 
released  each  year  by  the  Florida  Bar  Ex- 
aminers. Stetson  lawyers  are  always  at  or 
near  the  top  of  the  list.  In  fact,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  aca<iemlc  year.  Stetson  grad- 
uates had  led  all  a;her  Florida  law  schools 
in  the  percentage  cf  applicants  passing  on 
eight  consecutive  oc:asions.  On  five  of  these 
examinations.  Its  lecord  was  perfect.  No 
school  can  do  better  than  100%.  This  re- 
quires a  highly  callable  steff  and  faculty, 
anu  it  requires  dedication  and  a  desire  for 
learning  on  the  pajt  of  the  students  and 
support  from  the  aliminl.  On  all  of  these 
counts,  I  congratulat  s  you. 


I  am  pleased  and  honored  that  you  would 
want  me  to  be  with  you  for  the  dedication 
of  two  buildings  which  will  provide  Impor- 
tant needed  faclUtles  for  this  Institution; 
the  Eleanor  N.  Dana  HaU  and  the  H.  Jackson 
Crummer  Hall.  These  buildings  are  possible 
because  of  the  dedicated  and  helpful  Interest 
of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Dana  of  New  York  City,  an 
outstanding  philanthropist  who  has  graced 
this  occasion  with  her  presence,  and  that  of 
Boy  E.  Crummer  of  Los  Angeles,  a  longtime 
able  and  prominent  Florldlan  who  died  Just 
one  year  ago.  The  building  established  by 
Mr.  Cnimmer  Is  a  memorial  to  his  deceased 
son,  H.  Jackson  Crummer,  for  whom  the 
building  Is  named. 

It  la  good  to  know  that  the  really  signifi- 
cant work  which  Is  being  done  at  Stetson  has 
attracted  the  Interest  and  support  of  these 
and  other  benefactors  who  recognize  the 
value— the  essentiality— of  soundness  in  edu- 
cation processes,  soundness  such  as  that 
which  Is  offered  at  Stetson. 

A  long  time  ago  Horace  Greeley,  a  man  of 
some  renown  In  his  time,  said,  "Go  West, 
young  man,  go  West."  Greeley's  statement 
made  in  1854  did  not  have  its  full  Impact 
until  the  post-war  years  following  the  1860s. 
At  that  time  in  the  South,  great  areas  had 
been  ravaged  by  war,  and  to  many  the  future 
seemed  as  dead  as  the  biu-ned-out  ashes  of  the 
Confederacy.  In  the  North,  the  tremendous 
build-up  of  war  Industry  was  no  longer 
needed,  and  returning  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  veterans  required  new  outlets  for  their 
energies  and  new  sources  of  livelihood.  The 
undeveloped  West  beckoned  to  everyone  with 
bright  promise  for  a  new  life. 

Now,  a  hundred  years  later  but  a  thousand 
years  removed  In  progress,  there  are  different 
problems  but  equal  uncertainties.  And  now  a 
new  frontier  beckons.  New  Horizons  wait  to 
be  pushed  back.  Where?  All  around  us 
When?  Today,  as  a  part  of  every  student's 
college  activity.  And  on  tomorrow,  as  a  civic 
responsibility  or  as  a  career. 

This  new  frontier  Is  the  domain  of  public 
life  which  needs  the  thrust  and  enthusiasm 
and  the  dedication  of  youth.  And  I  say  to 
young   men    and    women,    today's    brightest 
horizons  are  In   the  field  of  public  service. 
And  remember  the  adage,    'If  the  mountain 
will  not  go  to  Mahomet,  let  Mahomet  go  to 
the  mountain."  Go  ahead  and  get  your  feet 
wet.  Don't  wait  to  be   asked.  I  can  assure 
you  that  candidates  seldom  are  drafted   to 
run.  Be  as  partisan  as  you  want,  or  as  non- 
partisan. And  let  me  also  assure  you  that 
my  remarks  are  non-partisan,  or  at  least  as 
non-partisan  as  remarks  can  be  from  a  man 
who  has  run  20  times  for  office  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket — Southern  Democratic,  that  is. 
I  do  not  counsel  this  course  because  I  want 
you  to  be  a  part  of  the  demonstrations  and 
the    outlandish     demands     for    recognition 
which  have  been  noted  In  too  many  colleges 
and  universities.  Nor  do  I  counsel  It  as  an 
antidote,   for   I   would    provide    a    different 
antidote   for  those   activities.   I  would   give 
those  who  dissent  destructively  short  shift 
to  get  back  to  their  books  or  get  packing. 
The  Justice  Department  finally   has  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  some  of  these  are  law 
violators  with  communist  affiliations.  They 
are  not  students.  Instead.  I  urge  students 
nationwide  to  enter  tlie  field  of  public  serv- 
ice as  a  way  of  showing  that  young  men  and 
young  women  can  provide  responsible  leader- 
ship. There  must  be  those  who  believe  in  our 
country  and  who  will  stand  up  for  It  and 
make  themselves  heard  on  the  campuses,  on 
the  street  comers,  or  wherever  people  gather. 
What  I  advocate  offers   no  short   cut   to 
success  or  popularity.  It  can  be  as  lonely  as 
the  life  of  a  pioneer.  Leadership  Is  at  times 
a   Jealous   mistress   which   refuses   to   share 
you  with  the  crowds  around   you.   Success 
can  be  as  heady  as  a  gold  strike.  But  it  can 
also  be  as  seldom  achieved,  or  as  short-lived 
But  the  mark  you  make  wiU  be  written  In- 
delibly on  the  walls  of  time.  And  win,  lose 
or  draw.  It  will  say  you  stood  for  something. 
No  one  will  contest  the  point  that  it  Is  In 


the  schools,  the  colleges,  and  the  universities 
of  our  country  that  our  nation's  futiue  is 
being  created,  but  what  kind  of  future?  Of 
all  the  paradoxical  confrontations  of  success 
and  confusion,  there  may  be  no  better  ex- 
ample  than  educational  processes  in  America 
Prom  the  time  of  Jefferson,  we  have  held  that 
education  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  successful 
democracy,  and  with  each  passing  decade  we 
have  buUt  on  to  the  foundation  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  And  each  year  a  bigger 
bite  out  of  the  tax  dollar  goes  into  education 
What  the  public  now  is  being  exposed  to 
would  Indicate  that  a  lot  of  these  dollars  are 
being  wasted.  This,  despite  the  very  best 
efforts  of  many  wholly  dedicated  staff  and 
faculty  members. 

Now  that  we  educate  so  many,  and  do  it 
so  routinely,  there  Is  growing  concern  that 
education  is  becoming  a  mass  production 
phenomenon  which  does  not  really  delineate 
goals,  or  mark  out  choices,  or  provide  incen- 
tives of  life.  Too  many  students  have  told  me 
that  they  have  a  sense  of  simply  being  swal- 
lowed up  In  the  crowd— that  they  are  In  col- 
lege because  it  Is  the  thing  to  do,  and  not  in 
the  true  sense  in  preparation  for  the  chal- 
lenge of  life  in  a  dynamic,  exciting,  rapidlv- 
developing  world. 

I  would  under  no  circumstances  urge  that 
any  college  activity  displace  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  learning.  It  is  the  exercise  of  the 
brain  which  truly  prepares  a  student  for 
adult  responsibility.  But  I  would  urge  that 
the  variety  of  activities  which  so  frequently 
divert  student  attention  from  the  real  chal- 
lenge of  learning  be  enlarged  to  Include  this 
new  area  of  public  service  which  can  in 
Itself  add  to  intellectual  excellence. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  no  country 
has  endeavored  more  successfully  to  convert 
Its  resources  and  Its  scientific  achievements 
to   useful   purpose.   America   has   created  a 
stupendous  technological  power  with  imbe- 
Uevable  capacity  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  our  people.  We  should  have  obtained,  in 
this  process,  freedom  of  action  for  social  bet- 
terment and  Individual  improvement  far  be- 
yond our  present  status.  We  can  circle  the 
moon  and  send  back  revealing  photographs 
of  the  worid  and  the  stars,  but  we  still  can- 
not penetrate  the  Jungle  cover  of  Vietnam 
and  tell  what  is  hidden  underneath,  or  solve 
the  conflict  which   frustrates  us  there    We 
possess  the  power  to  destroy  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  with  a  single  massive  strike 
almost  in  a  single  instant,  but  we  haven't 
conquered  disease,  and  we  haven't  eliminated 
poverty  even   for  those  who  are  wlUlng  to 
work  to  escape  poverty.  Modern  technology  Is 
expanding  more  rapidly  than  our  power  and 
foresights:    more   rapidly    than   our   under- 
standing of  the  consequences  of  the  improve- 
ments we  hail.  We  should  be  masters  of  our 
destiny  in  today's  confusion,  but  it  would 
be  risky  to  predict  that  we  can  really  de- 
temilne  where  our  destiny  leads.  New  lead- 
ership must  be  developed  now  to  help  de- 
lineate a  safe  course  for  the  nation.  Where 
better  than  through  training  on  the  college 
campuses?  ^ 

We  have  created  the  greatest  wealth  and 
established  the  highest  standard  of  living 
in  the  worid,  but  we  know  these  In  them- 
selves are  not  enough.  Gross  national  prod- 
uct which  achieves  stupendous  new  heights 
each  year,  does  not  really  spell  out  the  con- 
tentment or  tranquility  of  the  people  Only 
leadersip  will  do  these  things,  leadership 
which  attracts  the  confidence  of  the  people 
while  charting  a  safer  course.  It  Is  the  ab- 
sence of  that  type  of  leadership  which  has 
encouraged  dissenters  who.  in  reality,  offer 
nothing  more  than  destruction  of  the  very 
goals  for  which  our  nation  has  been  building. 

Leadership  Is  the  art  of  politics,  with  Im- 
portant additives.  A  most  respected  profes- 
sor and  writer  on  government.  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Adrian,  notes  that.  "Politics  Is  not  an  evil 
thing.  It  Is  the  catalysis  that  changes  citi- 
zens Into  public  officials,  and  individual 
wishes  Into  public  policy.  It  Is  essential  to 
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democracy.  On  the  local  scene — as  on  the 
college  scene — It  operates  largely  in  the  same 
manner  as  It  does  for  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments. Only  the  emphasis  and  the  rela- 
tive balance-of-forces  are  changed."  Profes- 
sor Adrian  said  it  very  well.  And  then  If  you 
want  to  know  the  steps  to  accomplish  this 
transition  to  public  life,  these  too  are  very 
simple:  (1)  Attract  attention;  (2)  Win  be- 
lief: (3)  Impart  understanding.  Much  of 
leadership  Is,  of  course,  based  on  good  public 
relations,  but  good  public  relations  will  en- 
dure only  when  it  Is  deserved.  Nor  can  It  be 
impressive  unless  it  Is  dynamic.  But  to  be 
truly  effective,  there  must  be  knowledge 
and  faith  among  the  people  that  the  actions 
of  a  public  official  are  done  In  their  Interest, 
with  confidence  that  he  also  is  upholding 
moral  and  ethical  values.  That's  the  way  this 
country  really  Is  at  heart. 

Many  times  people  have  said  to  me,  "What 
can  I  do  about  my  country's  problems?"  The 
decisions  which  affect  our  lives  frequently 
seem  so  remote  from  the  average  person's 
influence  that  he  feels  frustrated  and  help- 
less. And  this  Is  a  situation  which  may  pro- 
duce apathy  in  which  nothing  more  Is  done 
than  a  casual  protest  vote  at  the  iJoUs,  or  it 
may  produce  a  political  Improvisation — some- 
thing resembling  guerrilla  warfare — which 
now  is  demonstrated  by  group  protests  or 
even  by  riots.  This  power  of  negative  think- 
ing is  not  new  In  the  United  States.  There 
have  been  protest  movements  and  marches 
throughout  our  history.  But  the  new  power 
blocs — the  blacks  and  the  students — have 
developed  new  techniques  for  making  their 
displeasure  heard  and  their  influence  felt.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Ghandl  did  very 
well  with  this  sort  of  thing  at  a  different 
tempo  in  India.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  dis- 
count Its  potential.  At  the  college  level.  It 
can  be  particularly  disruptive. 

Yes.  there  is  something  students  can  do 
about  this  situation,  and  I  can  promise  a 
sense  of  personal  fulfillment  which  can  come 
from  a  total  engagement  with  ideas,  and  with 
the  Intellectual  problems  of  our  days,  with  a 
magnificent  promise  for  the  future.  You  can 
be  a  leader  In  the  battle  to  preserve  America. 
There  are  decisions  Stetson  cannot  make 
for  its  students.  Leadership  Is  a  personal 
thing.  When  the  chips  are  down — when  the 
men  are  being  separated  from  the  boys — 
when  his  future  and  perhaps  that  of  the 
nation  is  being  decided — that's  when  the 
student  must  make  his  own  decision — to  be 
a  leader  or  to  be  one  of  the  led.  He  won't 
And  the  answer  in  books — only  In  his  heart. 
Does  it  really  make  a  difference?  Yes.  it 
makes  a  difference  because  these  are  troubled 
times,  uncertain  and  in  a  sense  directionless 
times.  Which  way  is  our  country  going?  We 
obviously  are  living  in  a  time  of  great  social 
change;  we  face  unprecedented  crises  from 
day  to  day,  those  who  administer  the  law 
do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  respond  to 
strange  and  querulous  protests  of  minorities 
of  our  citizens.  Established  Institutions  are 
under  attack,  and  accepted  principles  of 
morality,  law  and  order  seem  to  be  In  ques- 
tion. We  hear  strange  proposals — and  strange 
talk  of  appeasement  from  the  most  unex- 
pected sources. 

It  requires  no  great  profundity  or  intellec- 
tual capacity  to  be  aware  that  the  American 
way  of  life  is  in  danger.  It  is  in  danger  be- 
cause vested  authority  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  courage,  the  resolution,  or  the  conviction 
to  fully  resist  disorder,  chaos,  or  anarchy. 
Somehow,  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens 
seem  vmable  or  unwilling  to  prompt  or  in- 
spire the  sort  of  action  which  will  Insure  for 
us  an  orderly  society,  moving  forward  to 
greater  things  with  minimum  damage  to  old 
institutions,  most  of  which  most  assuredly 
deserve  saving. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  observed  in 
1864  that  "The  world  has  never  had  a  good 
definition  of  the  word  'liberty'  and  the  Amer- 
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lean  people,  Just  now,  are  very  much  In  want 
of  one."  That  comment  Is  very  apt  today. 
What  Is  really  needed  may  not  be  so  much  a 
definition  of  liberty  or  freedom  as  guide- 
lines for  its  proper  use.  Preedran  also  means 
the  exercise  of  rights  and  franchises  under 
restraints  and  protections  which  are  Justly 
Imposed  by  law.  Freedom  implies  the  pres- 
ence of  reasonable  rules  for  the  protection  of 
the  community  and  for  the  promotion  of 
public  health,  safety,  morals,  and  welfare. 
Daniel  Webster  said.  "Liberty  exists  In  pro- 
portion to  wholesome  restraint."  If  the  ob- 
jectives of  liberty  and  freedom  are  honorable, 
as  I  believe  them  to  be,  then  the  uses  of 
freedom  must  be  no  less  honorable.  Freedom 
requires  individual  responsibility,  and  each 
man  must  be  a  guardian  of  responsible  free- 
dom. When  the  element  of  personal  respon- 
sibility is  added,  freedom  becomes  a  prevail- 
ing force,  exerting  its  Influence  on  men  and 
governments — protected  by  courage,  fortified 
by  wisdom,  and  nourished  by  the  roots  of 
private  morality. 

Now  if  that  Isn't  plain  enough,  let  me  say 
it  thU  way.  It  is  time  to  discipline  the  nut 
fringe,  to  enforce  the  law,  and  to  stand  up 
for  the  things  America  stands  for — at  home 
and  abroad.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  direction- 
less. We  cannot  afford  any  more  Pueblos. 
There  must  be  purpose  and  direction  and  de- 
termination, and  for  these  there  mtist  be 
leadership. 

Students,  as  good  Americans,  can  contrib- 
ute to  a  sectire  and  progressive  tomorrow.  You 
win  have  great  tasks  before  you,  and  they 
are  tasks  which  will  test  your  strength,  and 
your  character;  sometimes  your  very  soul. 
But  what  a  wonderful  opportunity  will  be 
yours  In  the  process.  You  will  be  seeing  this 
great  land  with  new  vision  and  new  apprecia- 
tion. And  you  will  be  writing  a  page — your 
page — in  the  matchless  saga  of  America. 

Now  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
who  have  participated  in  bringing  these 
beautiful  buildings  Into  being,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  have  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  take  f)art  In  these  exercises  dedicating 
Eleanor  N.  Dana  Hall  and  H.  Jackson  Crum- 
mer Hall  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  mankind 
under  the  administration  of  the  Dean  and 
faculty  of  this  law  school.  ^ 
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us  entrants  in  the  Olympics  have  our  flag 
emblem  on  their  clothing.  If  millions  of 
Americans  showed  an  American  flag  emblem 
on  their  car  In  a  certain  place,  say  the  left  or 
right  side  or  rear  window,  how  wonderful  it 
would  be  for  everyone  to  see  and  be  reminded 
what  a  privilege  it  Is  to  be  an  American. 

Uncle  Sam  could  sell  such  a  sticker  of  the 
us  flag  to  be  placed  on  all  mall  boxes 
throughout  our  50  states,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
etc. 

How  do  these  suggestions  strike  you?  Can 
this  letter  be  brought  to   the  attention  of 
President  Nixon,  I  sure  hope  so. 
Yours  truly, 

Philip  Amster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  include  this 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  not  only  is  it  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  President  Nixon,  but  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  as  well. 


AMERICAN  PATRIOTS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  24.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  Philip 
Amster,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  he  is  to  be 
complimented  on  his  civic  and  patriotic 
Interest  in  our  good  coimtry : 
Congressman  James  G.  Fulton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  one  of  four  brothers  who 
have  honorable  United  States  Army  dis- 
charges. My  oldest  brother  Is  88  years  old,  a 
Spanish  American  War  veteran,  at  present 
being  well  cared  for  at  Veterans  Hospital  in 
Asplnwall,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania. 

Our  family  loves  and  appreciates  our 
America  and  it  Just  hurts  real  deep  to  see  how 
little  many  citizens  show  their  love  and 
patriotism  for  our  beloved  Country.  They 
Just  *ake  things  for  granted  and  I  feel 
they  should  be  prodded  and  reminded  that 
our  United  States  flag  stands  for  so  very 
much. 

When  the  Astronauts  completed  Flight  9 
and  stepped  on  the  big  flat  top,  US  Carrier, 
they  had  a  flag  on  the  left  sleeve.  Also  our 


PAN  AMERICAN  TO  BUS  SUBURBAN 
RIDERS  IN  MOVE  TO  EASE  AIR- 
PORT TRAFFIC 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  air  traffic 
congestion  problem  currently  plaguing 
our  major  hub  airports,  particularly 
those  in  my  own  State  of  New  York. 

While  admittedly  air  congestion  is  a 
critical  problem  needing  an  immediate 
solution,  those  of  farsighted  vision  such 
as  Najeeb  E.  Halaby.  former  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator  under  President 
Kennedy  and  now  president  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  recognize  that 
the  problem  of  the  future  will  be  one  of 
ground  transportation  to  and  from 
airports. 

In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  this  problem. 
Pan  American,  under  its  "dispersal 
strategy,"  has  instituted  what  the  New 
York  Times  April  11  edition  has  referred 
to  as  a  major  innovation — going  into  the 
suburbs  to  collect  passengers  and  bus 
them  to  the  terminal,  thereby  relieving 
crowding  at  Kennedy  International 
Airport. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  that  the  New  York  Times 
article  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  11,  1969] 

Pan  Am  To  Bus  Sitburban  RmERS  in  Move  To 

Ease  Airport  Traffic 

(By  Robert  Lindsey) 

In  a  major  innovation  for  the  air  traveler. 
Pan  American  World  Airways  has  decided  to 
go  into  the  suburbs  to  collect  passengers 
and — it  hopes — relieve  crowding  at  Kennedy 
International  Airport. 

The  airline  said  that  under  the  plan,  to  be 
Implemented  next  month,  it  would  establish 
a  network  of  "subtermlnals"  on  Long 
Island.  In  Westchester  County  and  Connecti- 
cut,  and   In  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn. 

Passengers  from  those  areas  booked  on 
Pan  American  flights  may  go  to  the  subur- 
ban terminals,  present  their  tickets,  check  in 
their  baggage,  choose  the  seat  they  want  on 
a  plane  and  board  a  small  bus.  Then  they  will 
be  taken  directly  to  Kennedy  to  board  their 
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In  most  cases,  airline  spokesmen  said, 
passengers  will  have  to  Walk  through  the  Pan 
American  termiqal  building  to  boarding 
gates  to  reach  th#lr  planes.  But  In  some  in- 
stances, passengers  may  be  deposited  di- 
rectly on  the  al;  port  ramp  next  to  their 
planes. 
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■A  passenger  will  be  able  to  check  in  his 
bag  at  White  PlMns,  or  one  of  the  other 
terminals,  and  he  won't  see  It  again  until  he 
reaches  Buenos  Aires  or  wherever  he's  going." 

At  some  time  In  ;he  future,  the  airline  said, 
helicopter  service  may  be  offered  from  the 
suburban  terminals  to  the  Kennedy  terminal 
Pan  American  aln  ady  offers  passengers  "on 
call"  helicopter  service  to  the  airport  from 
a  heliport  on  East  SOth  Street  in  Manhattan. 
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by  limousine  services,  an  alrUne  spokesman 
said. 

Besides  examining  passengers'  tickets  and 
checking  their  baggage,  airline  agents  in  the 
new  faclUUes  will  make  sure  paasporta  and 
other  travel  documents  are  in  order  for  over- 
seas travel. 
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CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN  RELEASES 
A  REPORT  OP  A  SPECIAL  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  THK  STOCKADE  AT 
THE  PRESIDIO 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Thursday.  April  24.  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  announced  on 
April  14  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  six  prominent  civilian  penologists  to 
conduct  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
Army  confinement  facilities  and  prac- 
tices. 

According  to  a  Defense  Department 
news  release  issued  on  April  14  the  study 
"will  concentrate  on  the  Army's  stock- 
ade system  and  will  include  a  review  of 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  stockade  " 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  completely  endorse  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  wish  to  congratulate  our 
former    colleague,     Defense     Secretary 
Melvin  Laird,  for  his  forthrightness  in 
this  matter.  The  situation  at  the  Pre- 
sidio has  become  a  national  affair,  it 
also  has  become  a  local  matter  of  con- 
cern in  my  congressional  district  since 
the  young  man  who  was  shot  and  killed 
by  a  stockade  guard  was  my  constituent 
However,  I  initiated  my  own  investi- 
gation of  conditions  at  the  Presidio  be- 
fore being  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the 
deceased.    Army    Pvt.    Richard    Bunch 
resided  in  my  district.  As  a  former  mUi- 
tary  officer  with  experience  in  stockade 
responslbmtles,  I  decided  to  dispatch  an 
investigator  to  the  Presidio  to  make  an 
inspection  of  conditions  in  that  facil- 
ity. Accordingly,  I  advised  then  Defense 
Secretary  Clark  Clifford  to  this  effect  on 
January  6  and  obtained  his  full  coopera- 
tion. Assistance  rendered  by  Secretary 
Clifford  and  his  successor  Mr.  Laird,  was 
laudatory. 

The  investigation  was  comprehensive 
and  well  done  by  Mr.  Stephen  Herbits 
Mr.  Herbits,  I  might  add,  recently  was 
appointed  by  President  Nixon  to  mem- 
bership on  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  an  All-Volunteer  MiUtary 
Force. 

After  the  report  was  completed,  I  for- 
warded it  to  Secretary  Laird.  I  feel  that 
the  determinations  it  made  were  in- 
strumental in  the  decision  to  create  the 
special  civilian  committee  to  study  the 
stockade.  Several  Members  of  Congress 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  re- 
port. In  view  of  the  great  interest  in  this 
matter,  I  have  decided  to  publish  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  herewith  that 
material : 


of  six  prominent  civilian  penologist*  to  con 
duct   an    analysis    and   evaluation   of   Armv 
confinement    facilities    and    practices     The 
study  will  concentrate  on  the  Army's  stock 
ade  system  and  will  Include  a  review  of  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  stockade. 

The  committee  will  conduct  its  own  in- 
specUon  of  Army  confinement  facilities  in 
the  United  States.  It  will  provide  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
any  modification  it  deems  necessary  or  de 
sirable  regarding  the  management,  opera- 
tlon,  and  adequacy  of  Army  confinement 
faclUtles.  The  committee  will  conduct  ite 
first  meeUng  April  23. 

In  appointing  the  committee.  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor  acted  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Army  Chief  of  staff 
General  W.  C.  Westmoreland,  that  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  provide  an  independent 
and  professional  evaluation  of  Army  con- 
finement facilities  and  practices. 

The  committee  represents  a  broad  spectrum 
of  experience  in  the  management  of  prisons 
It  will  be  chaired  by  Mr.  Austin  H.  Mac- 
Cormlck,  currently  serving  as  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Osborne  Association,  Inc.,  New 
York  City.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency and  the  American  Correctional 
Asoclatlon. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  include: 
Mr.  James  V.  Bennett,  currently  consult- 
ant to  various  Federal  and  State  penoloev 
agencies. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  McGee,  President,  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delinquency 
Sacramento,  California. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Pierce,  Chairman.  New  "Vork 
State  Narcotics  Addiction  Control  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Sanger  B.  Powers,  Administrator,  Di- 
vision of  Corrections,  Wisconsin  State  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Social  Services. 

Mr.  E.  Preston  Sharp,  General  Secretarv 
American  Correctional  Association,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

R£3>ORT  OF  Investigation  of  the  Stockadf 
THE  Presidio,  at  San  Francisco,  at  thf 
Direction  of  Congressman  Charles  W 
Whalen.  Jr.,  February  28,  1969 
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Secretary   op  the   Army   Appoints   Special 
Civilian  Committee  To  Study  Stockades 
The  Dei>artment  of  the  Army  today  an- 
nounced  the   appointment  of  a  committee 


I — summary 

Intensive  short-term  research  did  not  re- 
veal the  answers  to  many  problems,  but  did 
bring  to  light  some  serious  questions  regard- 
ing stockade  conditions  and  procedures. 

The  shooting  of  Pvt.  Bunch  during  an 
escape  attempt  was  ''Justifiable  homicide- 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  guard  was  follow- 
ing orders.  Unavailability  of  options  for  the 
guard  signals  serious  procedural  problems. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  condlOons  at 
the  Presidio  stockade  before  the  demonstra- 
tion on  October  14  regarding  space  for 
prisoners,  treatment  of  prisoners,  cleanliness, 
and  food  rationing  were  deplorable,  lending 
justification  for  the  grievances  exposed  at 
and  by  the  demonstration. 

It  is  also  apparent  to  me  that  Inattention 
to  the  manpower  and  budget  needs  of  the 
Corrections  Division  of  the  Army  has  caused 
an  acute  problem  In  the  areas  of  procedures, 
environmental  conditions,  mental  health, 
and  simple  processing  of  prisoners. 

n ^RESEARCH    PROCEDURES 

In  response  to  permission  granted  by  Gen- 
eral Karl  Gustafson,  Provost  Marshall  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Army,  I  fiew  to  San  Francisco 
on  Thursday,  6  February  69  accompanied  by 
Lt.  Co).  Al  Ackerman  of  the  PMG's  office 
and  Chief  of  the  Corrections  Division.  We 
discussed  the  Army's  correction  program  in 
general  and  the  Presidio  specifically. 

Arriving  at  the  Base  at  nine  o'clock  Fri- 
day morning,  I  was  greeted  by  Col.  Fee,  Pro- 
vost MarshaU  for  the  Sixth  Army,  and  briefed 
by  Col.  Garnette,  Judge  Advocate.  6th  Army, 
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who  recommended  that  I  not  speak  to  those 
prisoners  under  trial  for  mutiny.  I  responded 
that  It  waa  necessary,  but  my  concern  wu 
not  with  the  litigation  and  that  I  would 
warn  the  prisoners  they  need  not  talk  with- 
out their  lawyers. 

I  then  Inspected  the  stockade  in  the  com* 
pany  of  four  Colonels  and  one  Captain.  Pol- 
lowing  the  f amlllarlEatlon  to^lr,  I  Interviewed 
in  full  privacy  six  prisoners  (one  twice), 
three  guards  and  two  stockade  offlovrs,  the 
Chaplain,  the  psychiatrist  and  one  peychol- 
oglst. 

Friday  evening  was  spent  with  one  mili- 
tary defense  attorney  and  the  Investigating 
officer  of  the  mutiny  case.  On  Saturday  after 
noon  I  sjKJke  with  Attorney  Terrance  Hal- 
Unan,  the  leading  civilian  defense  attorney 
in  the  mutiny  case  and  familiar  with  the 
Bunch  case. 

Various  reports  and  studies  were  prepared 
and/or  made  available  at  my  request.  I  was 
able  on  Friday  evening  to  examine  the  Crim- 
inal Investigation  (CID)  reports  of  the 
Bunch  Incident  and  the  mutiny.  Also,  I 
studied  a  Judge  Advocate  report  on  the  his- 
tory of  prisoners'  activities  during  confine- 
ment and  a  collection  of  affidavits  filed  in 
court  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  stockade. 
Other  miscellaneous  Items  examined  by  me 
included  a  psychology  report  on  Bunch, 
photostats  of  alleged  suicide  notes,  photo- 
graphs of  the  stockade  taken  subsequent  to 
the  alleged  mutiny,  prisoners'  files  and  rec- 
ords of  behavior  and  the  full  Bunch  file. 

I  also  Inspected  without  prior  notice  a 
guard  detention  center  and  re-lnspected 
without  notice  the  segregation  area  of  the 
stockade. 

Finally,  I  was  able  to  hold  discussions 
with  Col.  Ford,  Provost  Marshall  of  the  Pre- 
sidio; Col.  Looney,  Deputy  Commander  at 
the  Presidio;  and  Captain  Lamont,  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  stockade. 

At  no  time  did  I  receive  less  than  the 
fullest  cooperation  in  each  and  every  request 
made  by  me.  All  involved  were  eager  to  help 
and  attempted  their  best  to  do  so. 

Col.  Ackerman  must  be  specifically  com- 
mended for  his  unlimited  willingness  to  be 
of  assistance,  his  frank  approach  to  the 
problems  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
entire  area  of  corrections. 

m — BUNCH    CASE 

A.  Chronology 
16  January  1967^  Enlisted. 
24  January  1967:  Basic  Combat  Training. 
10  April  1967:  Advanced  Individual  Train- 
ing. 
June  1967:  Promoted  to  PFC,  fast  rank. 

3  July  1967:  Clerk  Typist. 

16  August  1967:  Mall  Delivery  Clerk. 

10  October  1967:  Consultation  with  Mental 
Hygiene  for  personal  problems  saw  psychol- 
ogist— determined  minor  nonadjustment. 

16  October  1967:  Consiiltatlon  with  Sociol- 
ogist In  response  to  a  physician's  consultation 
request,  saw  social  workers,  determined  mi- 
nor non-adjustment  (claimed  depression, 
sleeplessness,  loss  of  weight) . 

31  October  1967:  Went  AWOL  for  1>^ 
hoxiTB,  reduced  in  grade  to  E-2.  14  days  extra 
detail. 

4  January  1968:  AWOL  from  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington. 

16  January  1968:  Returned  to  Fort  Lewis. 
22  January  1968:  AWOL. 

20  February  1968:  Dropped  from  rolls — de- 
sertion (standard  procedure) . 

28  February  1968:  Returned  to  Presidio— 
Special  Processing  Detention. 

29  February  1968:  AWOL. 

8  March  1968:  Returned  to  P^resldlo  8PD 
when  caught  by  civilian  poUce  with  drugs. 

II  March  1968:  AWOL. 

21  March  1968:  Dropped  from  rolls  (stand- 
ard procedure) . 

27  March  1968:  Returned  to  Fort  Ord  8PD. 
CXV 849— Part  8 
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•  8  July  1968:  AWOL. 

•  10  July  1968:   Dropped  from  rolls. 

•  8  August  1968:  Turned  himself  In  at  Pre- 
sidio SPD. 

•  9  September  1968:  AWOL. 

16  September  1968:  Turned  himself  In  to 
Presidio  SPD — put  In  stockade. 

30  September  1968:  Saw  psychologist — up- 
on own  request — character  and  behavior  dls- 
OTder. 

11  October  1968:  Deceased. 
B.  The  shooting 

On  the  morning  of  11  October  1968,  Pvt. 
Bunch  was  assigned,  with  three  other  stock- 
ade prisoners,  to  a  work  detail  on  the  prem- 
ises of  the  base.  Put  in  charge  of  the  detail 
was  a  guard,  approximately  22  years  old, 
armed  with  a  12-gauge  shotgun. 

Following  Is  the  testimony  of  the  guard 
(taken  for  a  standard  investigation  of  this 
type) ,  as  this  seems  closest  to  the  facts  as 
collaborated  by  other  testimony  and  my  con- 
versations with  prisoners.  I  have  added  my 
own  comments  in  parentheses. 

".  .  .  Before  starting  to  work,  I  decided  to 
give  the  prisoners  a  smoke  break  as  we  had 
walked  a  long  way.  I  asked  the  NCO  If  there 
were  any  objections  to  the  prisoners  smoking 
and  he  said  no.  Accordingly.  I  told  the  pris- 
oners to  take  a  smoke.  They  were  sitting 
around  on  some  crates  and  Bunch  happened 
to  remark  something  to  the  effect  of  whether 
I  would  shoot  anyone.  I  attempted  to  Ignore 
him  and  he  may  have  repeated  the  ques- 
tion." (It  is  repwrted  that  he  repeated  this 
and  similar  questions  several  times.  The 
guard  In  answer  to  questions  reports  that 
Bunch  made  a  gesture  of  escape  about  this 
time.  One  of  the  prisoners  suggested  to  me 
that  Bunch  was  going  far  beyond  normal 
taunting  by  this  point  and  suggested  so  to 
Bimcb.) 

"Anyway,  I  told  him  that  If  I  did  not 
shoot  then  someone  would  shoot  me.  What 
I  meant  was  that  If  I  were  to  permit  one 
of  the  prisoners  to  escape,  then  I  would  be 
punished.  I  am  sure  Bunch  knew  wb*t  I 
was  talking  about.  As  we  started  to  work. 
Bunch  asked  for  some  water.  I  asked  the 
NCO  where  the  nearest  water  fountain  was 
and  he  directed  ma  to  Building  244,  across 
from  the  building  we  were  in.  X  then  marched 
the  four  prisoners  to  Building  244.  We  en- 
tered and  then  went  to  the  water  fountain 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  After  the  pris- 
oners drank  water,  and  as  we  were  walking 
back  to  the  exit.  Bunch  said  something  to 
the  effect  'Will  you  promise  to  shoot  me. 
I  won't  run  unless  you  promise  to  shoot  me.' 
I  didn't  recOly  know  what  to  reply  to  him. 
I  was  upset  over  the  question,  of  course." 
(It  Is  apparently  at  this  point  that  the  guard 
responded  that  If  Bunch  wanted  to  know, 
he  would  have  to  try  and  find  out  To  this 
Bunch  is  reported  to  have  said,  "Well  If  you 
shoot,  shoot  me  here,"  and  pointed  to  the 
back  of  his  head.) 

"At  any  rate,  we  exited  the  building  and  I 
was  walking  behind  the  prisoners.  As  we  were 
crossing  the  street,  I  noticed  that  Bunch 
started  to  lag  behind.  By  this  time,  Collp, 
Reum,  and  Black  had  crossed  the  street  and 
were  next  to  the  building."  (The  other  three 
prisoners  on  the  detail. ) 

"Bunch  then  turned  and  said  something  to 
the  effect  'I  don't  really  think  you'll  shoot.' 
At  that  time  he  started  moving  away  from 
me  and  said  'don't  start  running*.  He  sud- 
denly turned  and  started  running  In  the 
direction  of  the  commissary.  I  chambered 
a  round  and  I  thought  he  had  heard  me  do 
so."  (The  use  of  the  word  "running"  here  is 


•  There  Is  a  discrepancy  between  the  PMG's 
records  and  Pvt.  Bunch's  master  military  file. 
Bunch's  records  showed: 

18  July  1968:  AWOL. 

3  August  1968:  Turned  himself  In  at  Pre- 
sidio SPD. 

10  September  1968:  AWOL. 
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difficult  to  justify.  Most  other  witnesses  sug- 
gest that  he  was  skipping,  trotting  or  the 
like.  The  speed  with  which  he  did  depart  Is 
open  to  some  question,  i 

"He  kept  running  and  I  then  yelled  halt." 
He  failed  to  stop  and  I  brought  the  weapon 
to  my  shoulder  and  yelled  halt'  again." 
(Again  there  is  con.slderable  disagreement 
as  to  the  number  of  times  the  guari  veiled 
halt,  if  at  all.) 

"When  he  continued  to  run.  I  removed  the 
safety  and  fired  once  at  him.  I  aimed  toward 
the  lower  part  of  his  buttocks  when  I  fired." 
(One  of  the  fjrlsoners,  shocked  by  the  shoot- 
ing Immediately  asked  the  guard  where  he 
had  hit  him.  The  guard  was  In  a  state  of  ex- 
treme excitation  and  nervousness  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  answered.  "Right  where  I 
aimed.") 

"I  saw  that  he  was  hit  when  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  I  ordered  the  other  prisoners  to  get 
on  the  ground.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  mili- 
tary police  arrived  and  took  the  other  prison- 
ers In  custody."  (End  of  guard's  testimony.) 

Bunch  was  hit  In  the  lower  back  at  62  Vj 
feet  and  died  within  minutes. 

C  Bunch's  psychological  condition 

There  Is  some  question  as  to  the  mental 
health  of  Pvt.  Bunch  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
There  are  a  number  of  items  which  suggest 
that  he  might  have  been  in  serious  need  of 
prtjfeeslonal  asdstance.  Some  suggest  his 
death  was  In  reality  a  Fuccessful  suicide  at- 
tempt. 

Prisoners  report  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  staring  off 
into  space  and  talking  to  himself,  and  in 
some  Instances  speaking  both  parts  of  a  con- 
versation. 

Bunch  Is  known  to  have  had  wide  experi- 
ence with  drugs.  Including  LSD,  as  docu- 
mented by  one  arrest  and  by  prisoner  con- 
versations. 

Bunch's  mother  Is  rep)orted  to  have  re- 
quested professional  assistance  from  Dayton 
hospitals  and  the  military  when  her  son  ap- 
peared home,  claiming  he  had  died  and  been 
reincarnated  twice,  was  a  warlock,  and  could 
kill  with  a  glance.  (None  of  this  Is  con- 
firmed.) 

His  record  of  7  AWOL's  and  returns,  both 
voluntary  and  involuntary,  demonstrates,  at 
a  minimum,  a  strong  Inconsistency  of  be- 
havior. 

His  mental  state  immediately  preceding 
the  shooting  raises  certain  obvious  questions. 
(See  preceding  section  ) 

The  reported  "suicide"  notes  found  among 
his  belongings  possibly  suggest  a  disturbed 
mind.  The  validity  of  the  notes  (copies  of 
several  attached  herewith)  have  been  chal- 
lenged because  they  were  made  avallablp  by 
a  clvUlan  lawyer  to  the  press.  Some  prisoners 
attested  to  their  validity,  describing  to  me 
in  detail  the  process  used  to  smuggle  them 
out — a  process  generally  supported  by  an 
outside  lawyer.  One  prisoner  suggests  addl- 
tloned  writings  can  be  found  in  his  books, 
which  apparently  were  returned  to  Bunch's 
mother. 

Various  comments  by  him  to  prisoners 
about  the  best  way  to  kill  himself  and  vari- 
ous miscellaneous  Items  hold  less  validity. 
In  most  Instances  they  were  seen  in  different 
light  after  the  Incident. 

One  prisoner  reports  Bunch  walked  into  a 
wall  twice,  claiming  he  could  walk  through. 

His  personal  history  record  shows  a  family 
background  with  his  mother  having  recently 
suffered  a  nervous  breakdown. 

His  personal  background  sheds  some  light: 
He  claimed  an  unsatisfactory  family  life  with 
inability  to  communicate  with  his  father;  a 
continuing  and  severe  problem  of  adjust- 
ment with  his  size  (6'2;  130  lbs.)  and  appear- 
ance of  being  extremely  youthful;  his  un- 
usual discontent  with  being  unable  to  work 
at  the  MOS  for  which  he  was  trained. 

He  more  than  once  sought  out  mental  hy- 
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glene.  but  apparently  was  never  satisfied  He 
was  independently  referred  to  the  Mental 
Hygiene  group  t^  a  medical  doctor  In  1987 
Parenthetically,  one  of  the  factors  under- 
lying the  ■demonstrauon"  (mutiny)  was  the 
prlaoners'  belief  that  adequate  peychlatrtc 
treatment  was  niot  available  to  them,  espe- 
claUy  as  evidenced  by  Bunch's  needs. 

There  are,  however,  factors  suggesUng  the 
absence  of  a  maJi)r  mental  problem  • 

An  Interview  ^eld  by  a  trained  psycholo- 
gist a  weeks  befote  the  Incident  "revealed  no 
evidence  of  depression,  suicidal  Ideation  or 
thlnlclng  disorder'"  (His  report,  written  after 
Bunch's  death,  is  |ittached.) 

A  medical  doctor  saw  Bunch  once  between 
16  September  an<i  li  October  1968  with  no 
apparent  reaaon  flor  alarm  about  his  mental 
health. 

The  stockade  Ohaplaln,  who  often  hears 
reports  about  prlsbners  from  other  prisoners 
heard  no  such  re^rts  about  Bunch. 

IV — THE   STOCltADE    OF   THE    PRXSQ>IO 

A.  iConclusion 
1.  !!  1»  aWJarent  tjo  me  that  since  the  pub- 
licity of  the  Bunch  death  and  the  demonstra- 
tion,  the  conditio^  at   the   stockade   have 
changed  dramatically  for  the  better    I  am 
reasonably   certal4    as   a    result    of   my    re- 
search, •that   the  (conditions   preceding   the 
demonstration  weife  deplorable  and    further 
that  the  general  relations  governing  proce- 
dures at  the  stocktde  and  the  rules  govern- 
ing decent  behavlot  of  responsible  men  were 
being  Ignored  to  ati  unacceptable  degree   It 
Is   my  opinion    th>t   the  substance   of   the 
grievances  made  k^own  at  and  by  the  dem- 
onstratlon  was  legitimate. 

1.  Ovei'crowdedness 
For  68  of  the  84i  days  between  August  22 
and  November  13.  1B68.  the  Presidio  stockade 
was  In  an  "emergenfcy"  status. 

Stockades   by   Defense   Department   direc- 
tives have  three  categories  of  space  limita- 
tions:  standard— 7(J  square  feet  of  sleeping 
•pace    per    person;     reduced— down    to    55 
square  feet  of  sleeping  space  per  person;  and 
emergency— down  t^  40  square  feet  of  sleep- 
ing space  per  perso$.  (ThU  Is  In  contrast  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons'  rtandard  of 
50  square  feet  of  sleeping  space  per  person  ) 
The    emergency"  category  is  limited  to  seven 
days  at  a  time.  Tet(  the  stockade  existed  in 
this  state  over  80  percent  of  the  time  durlnit 
the  aforementioned  period.  General  Skelton 
Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Larson.  Commander 
of  the  6th  Army.  h4a.  since  the  demonstra- 
tion. Issued  a  directive  to  General  McMahon 
Commander  of  the  I'resldlo.  not  to  permit  a 
stockade  population   in   excess   of   103   men 
(le^  -reduced  status' )  for  more  than  one  day 
without  notifying  him  to  arrange  for  trans- 
fers. Days  when  the  reduced  limit  has  been 
exceeded  may  stUl  ocimr.  This  is  not  to  men- 
tlon  the  fact  that  tae  prevailing  condition 
Is  still  worse  than  st^dard. 

Upon  Inspection,  the  prison  blocks  did  not 
appear  to  be  dange -ously  overcrowded  al- 
n^"^?^  ^  ^  ^°^^  ^^  prisoners  and  guards 
aUke  that  at  least  10  bunks  were  removed 
between  the  time  of  notice  of  my  arrival  and 
my  arrival  the  next  m  ornlng. 

The  serious  lack  ,f  space  is  apparently 
being  felt  across  the  country  In  Army  stock- 
ades. Although  the  Presidio's  prison  popula- 
tion has  more  than  doubled  since  June  1964 
there  have  been  no  C  mgresslonal  approprla-' 
tlons  for  additional  fa  cUltles. 

Recommendation.-  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  shouLl  be  asked  to  re-exam- 
ine the  space  needs  Df  the  CorrecUons  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  the  Army  in 
light  of  the  Increased  prison  population  at 
the  Presidio  and  elsew  fiere. 

2.  Treatment   of  Prisoners 
Reports  of  unacceptable  actions  by  guards 
were  made  to  me  by  the  prisoners  whom  I 
Interviewed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TVo  Angers  of  a  prisoner  were  broken  In  a 
scuffle  with  a  stockade  official  In  a  room 
where  the  two  were  alone  while  another 
guard  was  posted  at  the  door. 

One  Incident  was  reported  where  guards 
used  a  squirt  gun  filled  with  urine  on  a  pris- 
oner in  segregation. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  prisoner  was  In 

segregation    who   was   currenUy   on   a   dope 

'trip."    admitting    he    had    taken   LSD    lust 

before    his   return    to    the   stockade    In   my 

opinion,  he  should  hav?  been  hoepltollzed 

The  deliberate  decision  to  leave  a  homo- 
sexual in  the  same  cell  block  with  several 
other  prisoners  is  evidence  to  me  of  lack  of 
careful  treatment  of  both  the  homosexual 
and  the  other  prisoners.  Such  a  circumstance 
existed  during  my  Inspection. 

Prisoners  complained  of  serious  abuse  of 
Form  510  (the  form  used  to  request  inter- 
views with  certain  officers  relevant  to  their 
TOndltion  as  prisoners— i.e..  the  Inspector 
General,  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
stockade,  etc.).  A  brief  perusal  indicated  to 
me  that  there  Is  no  way  of  checking  the 
charges  that  no  action  was  taken  on  manv 
requests.  On  the  copies  of  those  Forms  610 
Which  did  appear  in  a  file.  It  was  possible  to 
determine  the  length  of  time  It  took  to  ful- 
fill  a  given  request.  'Hme  prevented  accurate 
research  here,  however. 

Every  single  prisoner  with  whom  I  spoke 
complained  of  the  Inconsistency  in  require- 
ments put  upon  them  by  the  guards   When 
I  suggested   that   more   consistent   behavior 
would   no  doubt  result  from  tougher,  more 
stringent  policies,  they  agreed  without  excep- 
tion that  that  would  be  better.  Apparently 
what  has  happened  is  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors—some guards  have  gotten  to  know  prls- 
oners  and  are  apt  to  treat  them  kindly  on  oc- 
casion, but  not  at  all  times.  Because  of  the 
general    overhaul    of    procedures    since    the 
demonstration,  there  have  been  frequent  re- 
mf,^i!^,  ^.P^i'^^"*"  Pfo^^ures:   because  so 
much  latitude  is  being  allowed  guards  and 
lower  officers,  requirements  are  changed  fre- 
quently. 

3.  Cleanliness 

Incidents  of  reported  failure  to  clean  ud 

unsanitary  conditions  may  have  been  over- 

PviTno       ;  °«^"t»>«le8«.  there  Is  significant 

evidence  of  such  failure.  Since  a  complete 

OI    cleaning  was  undertaken  between  notice 

^<f?L  '*^  *'''*  '^y  ^"""l  an^^al  at  the 
«-esldlo  my  own  sanitary  Inspection  was  not 

wf.^n?'^v'°'"*"«  ^'^^  «^«  cleaning,  at 
least  10  bunks  were  removed. ) 

»  ??f  '^stance,  reported  by  what  I  consider 
^„i^  !  prisoner  in  relating  information 

concerned  the  flushing  of  a  toilet  which 
overflowed  onto  the  floor.  Not  only  was  the 
initial  mess  left  for  some  time,  the  next 
person  flushing  only  added  to  the  mess.  It 
took  several  days  to  repair  the  faulty  plumb- 

t«.w"'K^/^*'*®  ^^  numerous  incidents  of 
touets  being  deliberately  stuffed  by  prison- 

int'  ^  "if"^"  °^  instances  of  faulty  plumb- 

r^^:^  fl  ^^  P'P^^'  *°"«"^  *°<1  showers  were 
reported. 

The  leaving  of  unsanitary  conditions  when 

they  occur  for  whatever  reason    (including 

KS°*'  was  reported  to  me  in  several 

Because  of  a  lack  of  toUet  facilities  In  the 
segregation  cells,  prisoners  must  yeU  to  the 
guard  and  the  guard  must  be  wUllng  to  take 
the  prisoner  to  the  adjoining  room  It  was 
reported  to  me  that  on  occasion  it  was  neces- 
sary for  a  prisoner  to  urinate  (and  In  at  least 
one  instance  defecate)  on  the  floor  of  his 
^'|.— *^condltlon  Which  took  varying  times 

4.  Pood 
Information  relayed  to  me  Indicates  that 
on  frequent  occasions  before  the  demonstra- 
tlon.  food  was  not  available  for  the  full  num- 
ber Of  people  consigned  to  the  stockade  The 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  stockade  has  ad- 
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mltted  under  oath  at  a  recent  trial  that  for 
the  five  days  preceding  the  demonstration 
food  was  available  only  at  half  ration. 
5.  Suicide  Gestures 
During  the  period  from  June  1968  throueh 
January   1969   there   were   fifty-one   "suicide 
gestures"  (as  classified  by  medical  personnel) 
by  prisoners  confined  to  the  Presldo  stockade 
(None  of  the  attempts  were  successful,  in- 
cidentally.)   This  unusually  high  rate  sug- 
gests either  an  unfulfilled  need  of  psychiatric 
counseling    or    a    serious    morale    problem 
among  those  confined  in  the  stockade    In 
either   case,    there   Is   dramatic   evidence   of 
prisoners'  finding  their  conditions  unaccept- 

B.  Further  information 
In  summary,  the  Impression  I  gained  from 
my  brief  investigation  suggests  that  the  con- 
ditions in  the  stockade  preceding  the  demon- 
su-ation  were.  In  fact,  deplorable.  The  pre- 
ceding  discusses  some  of  these  findings  Sec- 
tion V  of  this  report  raises  a  number  of 
issues,  all  of  which  were  brought  to  mv 
attention  by  specific  problems  found  during 
my  investigation  and  all  of  which  contribute 
to  my  total  Impression. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that 
niuch  more  complete  evidence  now  is  avail- 
able in  sworn  testimony  at  the  recent  trials 
at  the  Presidio.  Still  further  evidence  no 
doubt,  will  become  available  as  additional 
trials  are  held.  This  report,  in  my  opinion 
Is  a  mere  sketch  of  the  dilemma. 


v — issues 
My  Investigation  and  the  preceding  mate- 
rial raise  a  number  of  Issues.  The  research 
which  I  was  able  to  undertake  did  not  pro- 
vide me  with  acceptable  answers.  That  is 
not  to  suggest  that  in  each  Instance  there 
Is  not  a  very  workable  answer— there  mav 
very  well  be.  ^ 

To  the  degree  that  interest  and  manpower 
exist,  research  by  Congressional  sources  into 
the  problems  herein  presented  might  yield 
recommendations  for  sensible  policy  change. 
A.  The  armed  guard 
Under    present    circumstances      a    guard 
usuaUy  armed  with  a  12-gauge  shotgun  ac 
companies  2.  3.  or  4  prisoners  (claMlfled  as 
medium  conflnement  prisoners")  on  a  work 
detail  somewhere  on  the  base.  The  orders  to 
the  guard  are.  among  others,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  any  prisoner. 

The  guard,  it  seems  to  me,  is  thereby 
placed  in  a  situation  where.  If  one  prisoner 
runs,  his  alternatives  are  unrealistic.  He  has 
the  option  of  chasing  the  first,  thereby 
re  easing  his  watch  on  the  other  three:  re- 

on  '^^  }^  ""^^^  °°  *^e  other  three  and 
allowing  the  prisoner  to  escape;  or.  to  shoot 
the  prisoner.  If  he  Is  to  do  his  Job  without 
endangering  hla  own  position,  he  must  not 
take  the  first  two  alternatives— he  must, 
therefore,  shoot  the  prisoner. 

(A  NoTx:  "maximum  confinement  prison- 
ers are  not  released  from  the  stockade  area- 
minimum  confinement  prisoners"  and  pa- 
rolees are  not  guarded  with  arms  while  on 
details.  Most  prisoners  are  of  the  "medium" 
type.) 

The  implications  of  the  above  procedure 
are  alarming,  especially  when  one  considers 
the  offenses  for  which  the  prisoners  are  gen- 
erally m  the  stockade-repeated  AWOL's. 
Death  for  an  Individual  who  in  civilian  so- 
ciety would  be  committing  an  act  punishable 
only  by  being  fired  from  a  Job  U  certainly  an 
extreme  punishment. 

c»,o!„^^*^   *^.*   *   number  of   alternatives 

Si^lurely-^*"""'"    ^'^«   '=°-«    *°   ^'-'^ 

(1 )  Those  prisoners  deemed  necessary  to  be 
guarded  by  arms  should  not  be  allowed  off  the 
stockade  (fence  enclosed)  premises. 

(2)  Prisoners  deemed  necessary  to  be  kept 
under  armed  guard  should  be  assigned  work 
details  out  of  the  stockade  area  only  on  sta- 
tions where  an  automatic  communications 
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system  between  the  guard  and  gate  MP's  can 
seal  the  base  to  a  prisoner  who  had  fled  a 
guard. 

(3)  More  than  one  guard  could  be  assigned 
any  detail  containing  more  than  one  man. 
B.  Qualifications  of  guards 

It  would  be  unacceptable  in  the  private  sec- 
tor for  a  20-year-old  boy  without  specific 
training  and  without  more  than  superficial 
experience  with  a  weapon  to  be  put  in  charge 
of  guarding  a  local  detention  center  for 
alcoholics,  a  county  Jail  or  a  State  mental 
institution.  The  Army  evidently  does  not 
agree. 

Questions  Involving  the  qualifications  of 
guards  are  of  particular  Importance,  for  we 
must  ask  If  we  are  sufficiently  careful  to  train 
those  in  whose  hands  we  place  the  lives  of 
others. 

Just  how  much  experience  do  the  guards 
have  with  the  type  of  weapons  they  use — 
shotguns  and  45 's? 

Just  how  much  experience  do  the  guards 
have  with  the  specific  weapon  they  will  have 
to  fire  in  an  emergency,  realizing  the  great 
variance  among  instruments  of  the  same 
type? 

How  much  classroom,  academic  type 
training  has  been  given  a  guard,  who  is 
acting  as  a  conflnement  officer?  Has  he 
trained  for  the  specific  MOS  he  is  fllling? 

What  is  the  turnover  for  guards  at  stock- 
ades? Do  guards  spend  enough  time  gaining 
experience?  What  is  the  experience  average 
of  guards  assigned  duty  with  weapons? 

What  is  the  psychological  condition  of  the 
guards?  Are  they  there  for  punishment  or 
for  any  reason  against  their  wills?  Are  they 
allowed  to  relinquish  their  positions  if  they 
choose?  Are  they  psychologically  tested  for 
personality  aberrations,  such  as  sadism, 
cruelty,  irregularity  or  Inconsistency  of  be- 
havior? 

To  be  reliable,  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions demand  full  and  accurate  research. 
A  brief  indoctrination  by  me  reveals  a  situa- 
tion which,  in  my  opinion,  is  somewhat  less 
than  satisfactory.  The  question.  In  the  end, 
is  manpower.  Are  we  neglecting  the  safety 
and  well  being  of  prisoners  because  we  can- 
not afford  proper  manpower? 

C.  Mental  health  of  prisoners 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  many  of  those 
who  end  up  in  the  stockade  are  in  need  of 
some  sort  of  personal  help.  Most  prisoners 
at  the  Presidio  are  there  because  of  re- 
peated AWOL's;  few  are  there  for  violent 
crimes.  Recognizing  these  needs,  the  Army 
has  instituted  two  relevant  programs — a 
mental  hygiene  unit  attached  to  the  stock- 
ade and  a  rehabilitation  program  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas.  Both  concepts  are  useful; 
neither  is  used  sufficiently. 

Should  Bunch's  condition  have  been  no- 
ticed by  the  authorities? 

Is  it  healthy  for  a  homosexual  prisoner 
or  for  his  cell  block  mates  if  he  is  knowingly 
kept  In  with  the  others  awaiting  military 
paper  work  for  release?  (A  current  situation 
at  the  Presidio  stockade.) 

Is  It  necessary  for  a  prisoner  to  attempt 
suicide  several  different  ways  before  he  is 
admitted  to  a  hospital?  I  have  in  mind  a 
Presidio  prisoner  who  tried  banging,  eating 
shoe  polish  and  slashing  wrists.  He  was  ad- 
mitted once  to  the  hospital,  went  AWOL 
when  told  he  was  going  back  to  the  cell 
blocks  (and  possibly  segregation)  and  then 
was  returned  later  to  the  stockade  to  repeat 
this  sequence.  At  this  writing,  he  Is  back 
In  the  hospital. 

Are  "suicide  gestures"  so  unimportant  as 
not  to  call  for  immediate  thorough  mental 
examination  rather  than  segregation  as  pim- 
Ishment? 

Are  repeated  "suicide  gestures"  by  a  num- 
ber of  Individuals  to  be  dismissed  lightly  or 
examined  as  a  serious  group  mental  attitude 
and  morale  problem,  reflecting  some  other 
condition? 
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Prisoners  entering  the  stockade  are  not 
automatically  given  a  consultation  with  a 
member  of  the  mental  hygiene  group.  Each 
prisoner,  to  be  sure,  has  at  his  disposal  the 
Form  510  grievance  procedure.  This  assumes, 
however,  that  an  individual  needing  help  Is 
aware  of  same — not  an  altogether  fair  as- 
sumption. 

Although  there  Is  now  someone  on  the 
premises  representing  the  mental  hygiene 
group  every  day.  this  alone  does  not  Insure 
use  of  such  people,  nor  the  quallflcatlon  of 
such  people  to  generate  more  than  a  "try-to- 
get-along"  attitude. 

A  psychological  "work-up"  Is  not  prepared 
for  most  prisoners.  A  full  "work-up"  would 
include  past  r>ersonal  and  family  records,  a 
battery  of  psychological  examinations  and 
repeated  interviews.  All  of  this  may  represent 
a  difficult  administrative  problem  which 
could  generate  more  paper  work  than  suc- 
cess. Yet.  for  most  of  these  prisoners,  such 
a  work-up  would  determine  at  an  early  date 
if  the  Individual  should  be  discharged  from 
the  service  either  medically  for  f>sychlatrlc 
reasons  or  administratively  for  character  and 
behavior  disorders.  There  is  a  certain  diffi- 
culty in  the  latter  case  stemming  from  the 
fact  that  release  is  the  Commanding  Officer's 
decision.  The  problem  Is  heightened  at  the 
Presidio  because  of  the  strong  degree  of  local 
(San  Francisco)  sentiment  against  the  war. 
Pressures  from  outside  add  to  adjustment 
problems  and  may  harden  the  position  of 
officers. 

The  issue  involved,  when  extended  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  is  Insoluble.  How  can  the 
Army,  when  operating  under  a  system  of 
coercion — the  draft — release  recruits  when 
there  are  only  marginal  signs  of  incompati- 
bility to  the  military?  Although  neither  good 
for  the  military  nor  the  individual,  keeping 
him  In,  or  sending  him  to  Jail,  appears  the 
only  action  consistent  vrtth  the  draft.  In  this 
context,  the  answer,  then,  is  to  examine  the 
"problem"  individual  to  make  a  definitive 
determination  as  to  his  fitness,  attempt  to 
rehabilitate  when  marginal,  and  then  re- 
lease him  if  rehabilitation  is  unsuccessful. 
The  Army  may  not  adequately  be  keeping  up 
with  the  first  of  those  steps — corrective  ac- 
tions for  which  the  Army  must  assume  re- 
sponsibility because  of  the  very  nature  of  a 
draft  system. 

D.  Prisoner  deterioration 

As  stated  by  a  responsible  officer,  prisoners 
entering  the  stockade  never  gain  from  the  ex- 
perience. If  they  are  lucky  they  come  out  the 
same  as  they  went  in.  Usually  their  personal 
condition  (factually  and  attitudinally )  de- 
teriorates significantly  and  quickly.  It  Is  a 
spiral  effect. 

The  prisoner  is,  first  of  all,  much  more 
likely  to  pile  up  Section  15  infractions  for 
minor  offenses.  (It  is  Ironic  that  an  angry 
prisoner  when  swearing  is  apt  to  get  an 
"Inoldent  report"  or  even  a  Section  15.  while 
at  the  same  time,  officers  of  high  rank  used 
such  language  In  calm,  deliberate  discussion 
with  me.) 

The  prisoner  is  subjected  to  the  prison 
psychology  of  doldrums,  unhealthy  company, 
unsatisfactory  living  conditions  and  reduced 
freedoms. 

The  prisoner,  often  In  the  stockade  only 
whUe  awaiting  trial,  begins  the  waiting  game 
under  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  not 
knowing  the  status  of  his  case  or  of  not  being 
able  to  solve  personal  or  financial  problems. 

Probably  the  most  vivid  example  of  deterio- 
ration is  seen  in  those  Presidio  prisoners  who, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  would  be  released 
from  the  stockade  within  a  month,  partici- 
pated lit  a  demonstration  resulting  in  a 
charge  of  mutiny  (and  a  possible  death 
sentence.) 

E.  Special  processing  detachment 

Directly  related  to  stockade  problems  Is 
the  efficiency  of  the  Special  Processing  De- 
tachment (SPD) — that  group  which  handles 
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AWOL's.  Most  individuals  under  SPD  Juris- 
diction are  not  locked  up.  Many  go  AWOL 
again.  (There  were  some  521  at  the  Presidio 
at  the  time  of  this  investigation.)  To  the 
degree  that  these  Individuals  can  be  handled 
promptly,  however,  the  number  of  repeated 
AWOL's  should  drop  dramatically  and  there- 
fore the  number  having  to  be  put  in  the 
stockade  will  decline.  It  is  at  this  stage  when 
legal  and  financial  matters  are  processed  and 
when  some  mental  hygiene  assistance  can  be 
obtained. 

The  blame  for  the  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  number  of  Individuals  which  must 
be  handled  by  SPD  Is  certainly  outside  the 
military.  But  the  blame  for  the  concomi- 
tantly extraordinary  Increase  in  Inefficiency 
in  SPD  rests  squarely   with   the  Army. 

So  that  significant  Improvements  can  be 
realized,  I  recommend  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  undertake  an  immediate  exam- 
ination of  SPD  personnel  requirements  and 
administrative  procedures.  Every  indica- 
tions shows  that  once  an  individual  Is 
"caught  in  the  SPD  quagmire."  he  has  en- 
tered a  confining  and  deteriorating  process. 

F.  Military  justice 

It  can  only  be  suggested  at  this  point,  for 
firm  data  are  unavailable,  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  Administration  and  operation  of  mili- 
tary  justice. 

It  certainly  would  be  interesting  to  deter- 
mine where  the  last  of  this  kind  of  study 
was  done  and  by  whom. 

Military  Justice  in  the  United  States,  al- 
though facing  problems  unlike  those  m  the 
civilian  sector,  should  never  be  allowed  to 
deteriorate  to  a  condition  of  anything  less 
than  full  Justice.  It  would  make  senseless 
the  very  existence  of  the  military  to  pro- 
tect the  Ideals  for  which  this  nation  stands. 


THE  21ST  ANhfTVERSARY.  STATE  OP 
ISRAEL 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  April  23.  1969 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  21 
years  ago  this  week  the  dream  of  the 
Arabs  to  annihilate  the  newborn  State 
of  Israel  turned  Into  the  nightmare  of 
dismal  defeat.  Since  then  the  progress 
that  Israel  has  made  has  surpassed  our 
fondest  dreams.  Officially  Israel  has  ex- 
isted for  21  years.  But  the  idea,  the 
promise,  the  hope  of  Israel  has  existed 
throughout  Jewish  history. 

I  cannot  speak  about  Israel  without 
speaking  about  Levi  Eshkol  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure,  immediately  following  the 
6-day  war  In  1967,  to  interview  in  Israel. 
As  Prime  Minister  he  giiided  Israel 
through  the  June  war.  He  devoted  him- 
self completely  to  the  Israeli  dream — 
that  dream  of  peace  without  fear,  peace 
with  pride  in  one's  self  and  country, 
pride  in  being  a  Jew.  This  and  so  very 
much  more  Is  what  Levi  Eshkol  stood 
for.  His  spirit  shall  always  be  with  us 
along  with  Chaim  Weizmann  and  Theo- 
dor  Herzl. 

Israel  today  is  an  example  to  all  the 
people  of  the  world  that  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple will  no  longer  stand  by  while  their 
basic  human  rights  are  violated.  That  la 
finished  forever.  The  star  that  the  Jew- 
ish people  had  to  wear  under  the  Nazi 
barbarians  is  now  the  shining  star  of 
Israel.  The  star  of  David  shall  with  God's 
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help  light  the  future  for  the  people  of 
the  Jewish  faith  always. 

And  so  this  week,  on  this  2l8t  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  all  men  of  good  will  Join  in  offer- 
ing their  congratulations  and  In  ex- 
pressing the  ho^  that  the  State  of  Israel 
will  soon  live  lin  peace.  The  miracles 
wrought  by  th*  dynamic  Israeli  people 
in  the  economic,  social,  and  ciiltural 
fields  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  all  men. 
Israel  s  democmtic  institutions  and  the 
exercise  of  freedom  are  models  for 
liberty-loving  men  everywhere.  I  have 
infinite  faith  in  the  current  and  future 
leaders  of  the  filtate  of  Israel  and  in  the 
Israeli  people,  and  wish  them  every  suc- 
cess in  their  quest  for  peace. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

QEOROE  WASHINGTON:  PATRIOT 
AND  GENIUS 


April  24,  1969 


RAND  CORP.,  faEAVILY  SUBSIDIZED 
BY  THE  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT, 
IS  COMPETlNO  WITH  PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY 


S    COMPEllNO    7 
t«)USTRY    j 

HON.  CHARLES 


LES  S.  GUBSER 

or'  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  I  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  GUBSERJ  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  Housq  is  considering  tax  ex- 
emptions for  noiprofit  foundations,  it  Is 
perhaps  approplriate  to  highlight  an 
event  which  raises  questions  about  the 
policy  of  a  spe<5ial  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  exist*  and  continues  to  exist 
because  of  subsidy  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  i 

The  Rand  Corp.  recently  signed  a  con- 
tract with  the  Ndw  York  Stock  Exchange 
to  study  their  Information  systems  needs 
and  make  recomttnendatlons  for  the  fu- 
ture. What  this  imaounts  to  Is  a  subsidy 
to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  from 
the  Federal  Go?ernment — through  the 
Air  Force  and  Hand — which  represents 
unfair  competition  to  the  many  firms 
who  sell  these  tyftes  of  services.  The  rea- 
soning behind  this  assertion  Is  based  on 
the  fact  that  Rapd  is  unique  In  several 
respects.  ! 

First,  Rand  recfeives  a  substantial  frac- 
tion of  its  budget  each  year  from  the  Air 
Force  without  coiipetitlve  bid.  Although 
Rand  is  nonprofit,  the  support  from  the 
Air  Force  contains  a  fee — which  Is  a  sig- 
nificant percentage — which  can  be  used 
to  support  Inhouse  research,  and,  hence, 
to  develop  unique  skills.  The  theory  tm- 
derlying  such  an  larrangement  Is  that  It 
will  provide  the  Wlr  Force  with  unique 
and  highly  devefloped  skills  for  their 
problems.  This  is  good  theory. 

Theory  goes  astray  and  becomes  ob- 
jectionable, however,  when  Rand  uses 
these  skills,  which  are  Government- 
supported  for  Government  good,  to  com- 
pete with  firms  who  do  not  share  in  the 
Government  largass. 

Since  Rand  doeg  not  bid  competitively 
for  work,  but  negotiates  sole  source  con- 
tracts only,  it,  nq  doubt,  argues  that  It 
does  not  compete  ^ith  private  firms.  This 
Is  camouflage  sli>ce  It  does  negotiate, 
and  therefore,  ccpipetes.  By  taking  on 
the  stock  exchange  Job,  for  example.  It 
makes  skills  available  to  this  nongovern- 
mental organizatjlon  and,  hence,  ex- 
cludes a  private  Arm  from  the  Job. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  24.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  stu- 
dent of  basic  American  history,  I  have 
realized  for  many  years  the  part  played 
by  George  Washington  in  the  formation 
of  the  United  States.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  special  interest  that  I  read  in  the 
April  20,  1969,  issue  of  Twin  Circle,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Press.  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
a  review  of  a  one-volume  condensation 
by  Richard  Harwell  of  Douglas  Freeman's 
monumental  seven-volume  work  on  the 
Father  of  our  Country. 

In  order  that  word  about  this  latest 
work  on  Washington  may  be  more  widely 
disseminated,  I  quote  the  indicated  re- 
view as  part  of  my  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Twin  Circle,  Apr.  20.  1966] 
Gboroe  Washinoton:  Patriot  and  Oenius 
(NoT«. — "Washington."  by  Douglas  Sou- 
thall  Freeman.  Abridged.  One  volume;  780 
pp.,  by  Richard  Harwell.  Conservative  Book 
Club,  ArUngton  House.  81  Centre  Avenue, 
New  Rochelle,  NY.  10801.  $9.95.) 

This  reviewer  does  not  remember  a  book 
In  his  lifetime  that  has  thrilled  him  and 
moved  him  so  much  as  thl:  one.  His  feeling 
a'ter  reading  it  was  that  It  should  be  in  every 
home  In  the  Unlt«d  States,  and  that  It  should 
be  translated  Into  every  language  so  that  It 
would  be  read  In  all  countries. 

It  Is  a  fitting  antidote  to  the  worldwide 
sale  of  biographies  of  Lenin.  Marx.  Stalin, 
Mao  Ts«-tung.  Napoleon  and  other  exponents 
of  terror,  dictatorships  and  military  con- 
quest. Indeed,  why  Is  It  that  the  nation  that 
has  become  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
generous  has  never  filled  the  bookstore  win- 
dows of  the  globe  with  biographies  of  Its 
benevolent  leaders? 

Most  of  us  take  It  for  granted  that  Qeorge 
Washington  was  a  great  man.  but  few  of  us 
understand  that  the  Imprint  of  his  Integ- 
rity, patience,  starength.  unostentatious  bril- 
liance, absence  of  rancor  or  hatred,  hla  re- 
straint under  provocation,  and  his  never- 
ending  devotion  to  his  country  reets  largely 
upon  this  nation. 

Instead  of  a  wretched,  tlnselly.  bedazzling, 
short-lived  Napoleonlsm.  we  have  the  greatest 
country  In  the  world — a  condition  that  Is  due 
In  considerable  measure  to  the  ablUtlee.  en- 
durance, humanity,  and  self-abnegation  of 
Washington.  There  are  no  millions  of  corpaes 
behind  him.  In  war  he  sought  victory,  not 
endless  killing.  He  took  no  llvee  that  he  cotUd 
have  spared.  In  peace  he  worked  for  national 
serenity. 

Instead  of  accepting  a  crown  or  seizing  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  dictator,  the  Father 
of  this  country  modestly  said  he  waa  more 
Interested  In  becoming  a  good  farmer  than 
a  king  or  emperor,  and  he  attributed  his  suc- 
cesses as  a  military  leader  and  as  President 
to  the  blessing  of  Ood.  Those  who  are  willing 
to  Inform  themselves  of  the  all-but-unbe- 
Uevable  hardships  that  Washington  and  his 
officers  and  men  endured  In  order  to  brtng 
this  nation  to  birth  wUl  be  able  to  under- 
stand this.  They  wlU  come  to  know  that 
Washington  was  a  seLf-efTaclng  but  not  al- 
together imacknowledged  genius.  He  waa 
twice  imanlmoiisly  elected  President  In  a 
deeply  divided  country. 

Washington  was  an  ambitious  man,  with 
an  Iron  constitution,  and  an  indestructible 
belief  In  his  fellow-men  and  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  Slavery  existed 
in  the  country  before  he  was  bom.  He  came 


eventually  to  the  belief  that  he  should  free 
his  slaves  because  he  did  not  feel  that  any- 
one should  be  a  serf. 

That  he  did  no*  achieve  this  aim  should 
not  be  held  against  him,  for  he  did  more  for 
the  United  Stetes  of  America  than  any  other 
citizen  will  ever  be  able  to  do — he  threw  hu 
deciding  weight  toward  giving  America  the 
character  that  was  the  foundation  of  her 
greatness. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Washington  was  ac- 
coimted  one  of  the  richest  men  In  the  coun- 
try— >ie  was  always  buying  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  acres  here  and  there  for  very 
small  sums — he  was  often  strapped  for 
money  and  had  to  borrow  to  pay  the  taxes 
on  Mount  Vernon.  His  largest  fault  was  his 
land  acquisitiveness,  but  he  forgot  all  about 
It  when  the  greatest  call  of  duty  came  in 
1774. 

His  ownership  of  the  big  plantation  on  the 
Potomac  proved  useful  in  the  promotion  of 
the  national  interest  but  something  of  a 
headache  for  the  Povmdlng  Father  as  he  sat 
down  to  dinner  at  3  pjn.  with  fourteen  or 
more  house  guests,  many  of  them  uninvited. 
The  great  man.  with  no  issue  of  his  own! 
had  two  stepchildren  upon  whom  he  show- 
ered his  affection,  and  shared  his  doting 
wife's  great  sorrows  over  them.  (The  rich, 
spoiled  boy  Is  not  the  happiest.  Many  a  poor 
child  under  a  more  disciplined  mother  lived 
a  happier  life.) 

Washington  cleverly  used  his  hard-earned 
reputation  of  military  genius  to  further  his 
ambition  to  lead  his  countrymen  to  victory 
over  the  British,  to  national  Independence, 
and  to  a  civilian-dominated,  unified  country 
seeking  the  greatest  good  for  all.  Here  is  a 
lesson  in  patrlotUm  that  could  serve  the 
emerging  naUons  of  the  present  as  well  as 
those  striving  for  peace  and  prosperity  In  a 
unified  world.  His  biography  Is  Indicated 
reading  for  the  world  of  today. 

For  Americans  In  particular  this  book 
makes  clear  that  the  help  of  the  French 
under  Lafayette,  de  Grasse,  Rochambeau  and 
others  was  an  Indispensable  aid  to  victory. 
Whenever  we  are  tempted  to  give  up  on 
Prance,  let  us  always  remember  it.  And  for 
those  who  have  felt  that  their  personal  prob- 
lems were  unsolvable.  they  may  take  some 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  Washington  also 
often  feared  that  he  would  never  make  it. 
Sheer,  naked  persistence,  amid  hunger  and 
cold  and  utter  impoverishment  dtiring  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  carried  him  and  a  new 
nation  throxigh.  If  the  past  Is  prologue.  Amer- 
ica will  endure.  Thank  you.  George  Washing- 
ton.— Herman  H.  Dlnsmore. 


Apnl  2Jf,  1969 


ITALIAN    GOVERNMENT    HONORS 
DOMINIC  CALI 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Is  proud  to  have  as  one  of  Its 
outstanding  citizens,  Mr.  Dominic  Call, 
a  native  of  Italy.  Mr.  Call  has  devoted 
considerable  time  and  energy  to  com- 
mimity  activities  in  Cleveland  and  was 
recently  honored  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment for  his  exemplary  record  in  work- 
ing with  Italians  in  Cleveland.  Follow- 
ing is  an  account  from  the  Cleveland 
Press  describing  this  most  deserving 
tribute: 

Italian  GovniNMiNT  Honors  Clkvixanddi 

(By  Eleanor  Prech) 
The    Italian    government    has    conferred 
upon  a  Clevelander  the  "Insignia  of  Com- 


mendaton  to  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the 
Italian  Bcpublic." 

This  highest  of  honors  was  conferred  upon 
Dominic  Call,  3728  W.  140th  Bt.,  in  the  name 
of  his  ExceUency  Colombo,  minister  of  the 
Italian  treasviry. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Italy's  Act- 
ing Consul  narlo  Sanson  at  the  consulate 
offices  In  the  Bulkley  Building. 

CaU  was  given  the  honor  for  his  outstand- 
ing record  of  work  with  Italians  here.  He 
received  the  Insignia,  "Knight  to  the  Order 
of  Merit  of  the  lUlian  RepubUc"  in  1963. 

Bom  in  Villa  San  Giovanni  in  Calabria, 
Italy,  Call  came  to  this  country  in  1920.  He 
and  his  wife,  PaoUr.a,  have  two  sons, 
Anthony  and  Vincent.  A  third  son,  Frank, 
lost  his  life  in  the  Korean  War. 

Call's  brother  Giovanni  who  heads  a  large 
electric  manufacturing  plant  In  Milan,  IttHy. 
holds  the  Insignia  of  "Knight  of  Labor  of 
Italy." 

CaU  will  be  honored  by  members  of  Ital- 
ian-American National  Union  at  a  testi- 
monial May  22  at  the  Edgewater  Park  Yacht 
Club,  Dr.  J.  A.  Morablto  is  chairman. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOtTTH  cabolina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
we  observe  National  Library  Week,  a 
week  In  which  we  recognize  and  com- 
mend our  librarians,  trustees,  and  library 
personnel  for  their  dedication  and  de- 
votion to  the  education,  culture,  enter- 
tainment, and  enlightenment  of  our 
people. 

We  are  a  better  Informed  people  today 
because  we  have  more  opportunities  to 
utilize  the  many  library  facilities  at  the 
local.  State,  reglonsil.  and  national  level. 
During  the  ps^t  several  years,  we  In  the 
Congress  have  placed  great  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  more  libraries  and  expan- 
sion and  updating  those  already  in  op- 
eration. We  must  continue  to  do  more, 
especially  at  the  neighborhood  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  article  de- 
scribing National  Library  Week  recently 
appeared  In  the  Newberry  Observer.  It 
was  written  by  Miss  Catherine  Tanner, 
our  dedicated  librarian  at  our  Newberry- 
Saluda  Regional  Library.  I  commend  her 
splendid  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to  the 
people  of  our  country: 

National  Ubrart  Wckk  Observancx  Is 

Undkswat 

(By  Miss  Katie  Tanner) 

National  Library  Week  is  here  again,  a  time 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  libraries  In  general 
and  the  Newberry-Saluda  Regional  Library 
in  p«utlcular.  The  social  changes  taking  place 
today  throughout  the  country  demand 
changes  In  patterns  of  both  living  and  library 
service. 

Tbeen  social  changes  include:  population 
Increase,  prolongation  of  education,  new  oc- 
cupational patterns.  Increase  in  research  and 
record  knowledge,  Increased  poUtical  Involve- 
ment In  life,  new  urban  changes  and  pres- 
sures, greater  and  more  instant  communica- 
tion. 

In  our  own  community  we  have  seen  the 
growth  of  new  industry  demanding  more  In- 
formation, the  population  Increase,  effects 
of  automation.  Increased  leisure  time.  How 
does  the  Library  fit  into  all  of  this.  Is  it  meet- 
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Ing  the  information  explosion  adequately.  In- 
dependent study,  research,  and  reading  are 
more  Important  today  than  ever  before  to 
bring  the  nation's  libraries — school.  pubUc, 
and  special — up  to  an  adequate  level  of  serv- 
ice. The  National  Library  Week  Program  de- 
votes Itaelf  to  this  effort. 

The  foUowlng  Is  a  statement  of  purpose 
of  this  organization: 

The  National  Library  Week  Program,  spon- 
sored since  1967  by  the  National  Book  Com- 
mittee In  cooperation  with  the  American  Lib- 
rary Association,  Is  a  continuing  year-around 
reading  and  Ubrary  development  effort  en- 
listing the  voluntary  support  of  scores  of  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  and  thousands  of 
persons. 

The  Steering  Committee  marshals  the  tal- 
ent and  resources  of  the  mass  media  to  create 
a  backdrop  of  national  attention  to  reading, 
the  social  mission  of  books,  and  the  Impor- 
ance  of  libraries.  The  State  and  Local  Com- 
mittees relate  Library  Week  specifically  to 
the  needs  of  people  in  each  state  and  com- 
munity by  offering  opportunities  to  find  out 
about  and  obtain  books,  by  Identifying  the 
gape  In  local  library  services  and  resources, 
and  informing  people  as  to  what  they  can 
do  about  closing  the  gaps. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  National  Li- 
brary Week  Program,  public  support  for  li- 
braries In  terms  of  federal  aid  has  Increased 
from  two  million  dollars  annually  to  more 
than  260  million.  Library  purchases  of  books 
and  periodicals  have  risen  from  $90  mlUlon 
a  year  to  nearly  $300  million.  Sales  of  books 
and  the  circulation  of  magazines  have 
doubled.  Book  readership  (according  to  Gal- 
lup figures)  has  risen  from  17  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  population. 

Despite  these  strides,  millions  of  Americans 
are  still  unable  to  read  or  write  weU  enough 
to  compete  In  today's  world.  They  do  not 
have  access  to  adequate  library  service — 
especially  at  the  neighborhood  level.  The  Na- 
tional Library  Week  Program  seeks  to  open 
new  reading  doors  to  them. 

Despite  gains  In  public  support,  more  than 
half  of  the  nation's  elementary  schools  stiU 
lack  libraries;  public  Ubrarles  In  many  com- 
mtinltles  are  substandard;  manpower  short- 
ages handicap  service;  and  the  majority  of 
two-year  and  four-year  college  libraries  are 
Inadequate.  The  National  Library  Week  Pro- 
gram seeks  to  remedy  these  conditions — for 
a  better-read,  better-informed  America. 

To  echo  the  theme  for  National  Library 
Week  1969 — Be  all  you  can  be.  Read. 


THOUGHTS  ON  NATIONAL 
SECRETARIES' WEEK 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  24.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
National  Secretaries'  Week — as  my  staff 
has  so  ably  reminded  me. 

Based  on  profound  personal  experi- 
ence I  can  say  that  a  man,  and  certainly 
a  Congressman,  is  not  much  better  than 
his  secretary.  And  so  this  week.  National 
Secretaries'  Week,  I  would  like  to  i>ay 
particular  tribute  to  my  secretarial  staff. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  dedicated 
work  of  my  personal  secretary,  Mrs.  Rita 
Keating.  Her  efforts — despite  bouts  with 
the  typewriter,  flu.  measles,  just  plsdn 
fatigue,  and  me — have  been  noble. 

I  am  mindful,  too,  of  the  contribution 
of  Miss  Arlene  Wiggins — whose  early 
rounds  have  not  been  stayed  by  broken 
feet,  nor  wind  or  sleet  or  dark  of  night. 
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To  Miss  Lane  Retallick,  too,  goes  my 
commendation  for  service  behind  the 
typewriter — in  miniskirt  and  bright 
plumage. 

And  to  Florence  Hall  and  Abby  San- 
ders my  commendation,  too,  for  service 
3,000  miles  away — and  3  hours  later  on 
the  job. 

To  Marianne  Westen  and  Rebecca 
Krantz,  I  say  thanks  for  those  days  and 
nights  before  the  files  and  in  the  mess 
of  mimeograph  Ink. 

And  so  to  my  staff  and  to  all  the  other 
secretaries  hard  at  work.  I  extend  my 
compliments  on  National  Secretaries' 
Week. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  CITIES  VERSUS 
ABM 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  ^f■w  TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cities 
of  our  Nation  are  in  desperate  need  of 
massive  Federal  aid.  We  are  not  now 
meeting  this  need.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  fund  an  antl- 
balllstlc-missile  system  at  a  minimum 
cost  of  $5  billion. 

The  need  for  the  ABM  has  not  been 
proven. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  ABM  has  not 
been  proven. 

Therefore,  I  must  oppose  the  admin- 
istration's request. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
to  join  me  in  opposing  it. 

The  proponents  of  the  ABM  have  not 
demonstrated  that  the  system  will  make 
even  a  marginal  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional security.  The  Defense  Department 
itself  Is  not  sure  whether  we  are  to  be 
defended  from  the  Russians,  the  Chinese, 
or  both.  Or  whether  we  are  suppose  to  be 
defending  our  cities,  our  suburbs,  our 
farms,  or  our  missile  installations. 

I  think  the  shifting  and  sometimes 
contradictory  arguments  we  have  heard 
in  the  past  months  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  whether  national  defense  Is 
really  the  Important  consideration. 

We  must  question  how  great  a  role  the 
"gamesmanship"  of  the  military,  so  well 
documented  by  General  Shoup.  has 
played  in  producing  the  ABM. 

We  must  question  how  much  the  needs 
of  the  defense  industry  have  been  a  ma- 
jor consideration. 

We  must  ask  whether  we  will  better  be 
served  by  a  questionably  effective  anti- 
missile system,  or  by  meeting  our  urgent 
domestic  needs,  especially  the  needs  of 
our  cities. 

If  anyone  thinks  our  Nation's  well- 
being  is  not  threatened  by  the  condition 
of  our  cities,  I  suggest  he  walk  through 
the  acres  of  rotting,  burned -out  houses  of 
vacant,  rubble-strewn  land,  of  families 
trjring  to  survive  among  the  rats  and  the 
ruins,  in  New  York  or  Washington,  or 
any  of  our  large  cities.  This  threat  to  our 
Nation  Is  as  real  as^any  conjectural 
Chinese  missiles. 

But  how  are  we  using  our  resources? 
The  first  step  In  the  ABM  system  will 
cost  at  least  $5  billion.  Add  another  $500 
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million  In  anniikl  operating  costs.  If  his 
tory  is  any  precedent,  add  10  percent  to 
account  for  unjderestimation.  Then  add 
this  to  the  170  bilhon  we  are  already 
spending  on  dejfense.  And  face  the  fact 
that  If  a  "thin'1  system  la  built  there  will 
be  Inevitable  pressures  to  construct  a 
"thick"  system  that  will  cost  another 
$70  to  $100  billion. 

The  amount  we  are  spending  in  our 
cities  is  trivial  ih  comparison.  The  Presi- 
dent proposes  t^  spend  a  mere  $675  mil- 
lion on  the  mod01  cities  program,  a  cut  of 
$75  million  froii  the  previous  adminis- 
tration's proposal ;  to  spend  only  $23 
million  for  rent  supplements,  down  $7 
million  from  President  Johnson's  budget; 
and  to  spend  a  mere  $2  billion  on  all  pov- 
erty programs,  b  cut  of  $132  million. 

It  is  time  to  f»ce  the  fact  that  the  pov- 
erty, slums.  an<^  education  failure,  poor 
health  systems,  unemployment,  and  con- 
gestion in  our  ci  Aes  pose  a  greater  threat 
and  a  greater  cl  allenge  to  this  Nation— 
to  Its  farms  ami  its  suburbs,  as  well  as 
tQ.its  gfsfit  urban  centers — than  conjec- 
tural missiles  or  "first  strilce  capacities." 


REPORT  ON  N]  !W  YORK  HOSPITALS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NZW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  lOF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdal.  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently asked  Dein  Lewis  Thomas,  of  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Medicine, 
for  a  report  on  (he  crisis  our  New  York 
City  hospitals  afe  now  experiencing. 

This  crisis  ha4  several  aspects:  rising 
medical  costs  wMch  affect  hospitals,  as 
well  as  all  other |  areas  of  medical  care; 
the  awkward  adininlstrative  burden  pe- 
culiar to  our  Naw  York  City  hospitals; 
the  tremendous  role  oiu:  city  hospitals 
play  in  service  tb  the  entire  New  York 
City  commimlty  which  bears,  like  other 
cities,  an  immenae  welfare  burden  which 
is  partly  a  medical-care  problem,  and 
finally,  the  risl4g  expectations  we  all 
experience  as  we  start  to  understand 
that  medical  carp  is  a  right  and  not  a 
privilege. 

Dr.  Thomas 
excellent    analys^ 
which  I  include  b^low : 

Deab  CosGRKSatUN  Rosenthal:  I  appreci- 
ate your  concern  for  the  health  services 
available  for  the  people  of  New  Tork  City. 
I  am  responding  :iow  to  your  Interest  In 
Information  about  the  situation  facing  the 
City's  municipal  hKspltals. 

After  surveying  ;he  City's  hospitals,  the 
Plel  Commission  concluded  last  year  that 
conditions  there  wsre  "not  only  deplorable 
but.  under  existing  arrangements.  Irremedi- 
able." The  Commission  reached  this  conclu- 
sion because  the  hospitals  have  not  been 
able  to  adjust  to  ccntemporary  demands  for 
vastly  Increased  quantities  and  vastly  more 
complicated  qualltl(  s  of  health  care.  The  re- 
sult: preventive,  ambulatory,  long-term  and 
home  care  needs  ans  unmet;  physical  condi- 
tions In  the  hospitals  are  flagrantly  deficient; 
professional  stafflnj  Is  maintained  only 
through  affiliation  contracts  with  medical 
schools  and  voluntary  hospitals. 

Too  little  money  s  part  of  the  reason  for 
this;  Byzantine  administration,  a  function  of 
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of    these    problems 
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an  organizational  structvire  devised  In  the 
I930'8,  la  the  other  and  perhaps  the  greater. 
Responsibility  for  running  New  York's  hospi- 
tals Is  so  obscured  that  the  men  and  women 
actually  charged  with  vital  responsibilities  to 
sick  and  injured  people  are  administratively 
paralyzed. 

For  example,  a  minor  repair,  such  as  re- 
moving a  partition  between  two  examining 
rooms,  cannot  be  ordered  by  a  boepltal  su- 
perintendent on  his  own  authority.  He  will 
have  to  obtain  approvals  from  at  least  six 
City  agencies  and  departments.  Including  the 
Department  of  Hospitals,  the  Department  of 
Health,  the  Department  of  Water  Supply, 
Oas,  and  Electricity,  the  Board  of  Estimate, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Office  of  the 
Controller,  and  the  Plre  Department.  This 
process  will  take  at  least  one  year. 

Not  only  has  hospital  management  been 
bureaucratlcally  hobbled  for  years.  It  is  de- 
teriorating under  new  pressure  from  the  ris- 
ing medical  expectations  of  an  informed  and 
sometimes  aroused  community,  and  from 
the  sheer  numbers  of  people  demanding 
health  care  (nearly  half  of  the  City's  popu- 
lation depend  on  City-run  hospitals  for 
some  or  all  of  their  medical  care) .  Extreme- 
ly well-qualifled  observers  feel  that  the  sit- 
uation is  degenerating  so  badly  that  mili- 
tant community  reaction  Is  inevitable  un- 
less substantial  improvements  are  made  very 
soon  In  the  capacity  of  the  City's  hospitals 
to  deliver  adequate  health  services.  The  re- 
cent trouble*  at  Harlem  Hospital  testify  dra- 
matically for  this  view. 

The  Plel  Commission  recommended  a  re- 
organization that  would  place  all  City  hos- 
pital facilities  and  operations  in  a  public 
benefit  corporation.  A  bill  based  on  this  rec- 
onmiendatlon  has  been  drafted  by  the  City 
and  Is  now  pending  In  Albany  before  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Public 
Health. 

What  Is  needed : 

Realization  that  New  York  City's  munici- 
pal hospitals  are  headed  for  ruin  because 
they  are  badly  mismanaged  and  underfi- 
nanced. 

Recognition  that  the  corporation  solution 
Is  aimed  at  the  management  problem,  which 
must  be  solved  before  present  or  future 
monies  can  be  properly  utilized. 

Efforts  aimed  at  modifying  the  pending 
draft  bill  In  order  to  strengthen  the  base  of 
mandated  fiscal  support  by  the  City,  and 
working  actively  for  Its  adoption. 

Those  of  us  who  work  with  the  City's  hos- 
pitals have  a  sense  of  great  urgency  about 
the  extremely  grave  crlsla  facing  them.  We 
want  these  hospitals  to  provide  the  best 
possible  medical  care  to  the  people  of  New 
York  City.  The  reorganization  contemplated 
by  the  legislation  pending  in  Albany  is  an 
absolutely  essential  step  toward  that  goal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  Thomas,  M.D., 

Dean. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  PASSAGE  OF  THE 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  my  re- 
flections on  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary School  Act  which  this  body  passed 
yesterday.  Last  night  I  came  across  a  re- 
view of  an  extraordinary  book,  "Death  at 
an  Early  Age,"  by  Jonathan  Kozol,  which 
I  would  like  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
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leagues.  The  review,  "Murder  by  Educa 
tion"  by  John  Erllch.  Preedomways 
spring,  1968,  touches  upon  some  issues 
that  to  me  were  not  fully  treated  during 
the  debate  on  the  biU.  I  had  hoped  that 
more  attention  would  be  given  to  the 
children  who  continue  to  suffer  the  sys- 
tems of  educational  torture  devised  for 
them  by  most  of  our  large  cities.  But  this 
was  not  the  case,  the  Congress,  like  the 
school  boards,  the  principals,  and  even 
the  teachers  have  other  goals  which  must 
be  piirsued  regardless  of  the  ultimate  ef- 
fects on  the  students. 

With  mixed  emotions,  I  voted  for  the 
bill  which  passed  yesterday  because  I  was 
faced,  as  was  every  other  Member,  with 
a  choice  between  inadequate  legislation 
or  no  legislation  at  all.  We  have  made 
our  choice;  inadequate  legislation  which 
provides  for  only  a  2-year  extension  of 
funds  so  that  no  real  long-range  plan- 
ning can  be  done,  and  further  lumps  four 
programs  which  should  remain  separate 
into  one  package.  The  legislation  also  re- 
moves the  provision  for  participation  of 
community  and  antipoverty  groups  from 
making  any  determination  on  title  I 
spending. 

I   hope   that   my   colleagues   will   be 
moved  by  Mr.  Erlich's  review,  which  I  am 
inserting  following  my  remarks,  to  get  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Kozol's  book  as  I  plan  to  do. 
I  hope  that  both  the  book  and  the  review 
will  generate  some  somber  reflection  by 
this  body,  and  that  perhaps  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  reconsider  the  gravity 
of  the  school  situation  and  our  goals 
when  we  vote  on  future  education  bills. 
Murder   by   Education:    a  Commentary   on 
"Death  at  an  Early  Age" 
(By  JohnL.  Erllch) 
There  is  a  Latin  proverb  which  goes,  de  te 
fabula  narratur.  Roughly  translated  It  means 
something  like:  at  the  outset  what  I'm  going 
to  say  may  seem  no  concern  of  yours,  but 
don't  fall  asleep,  baby,  this  story  Is  about  you, 
too.  And  so  It  Is  that  Death  At  An  Early  Age' 
Is  more  than  a  horror  story  about  the  Inner- 
clty  schools  of  Boston.  It  Is  a  deeply  American 
tragedy,    a    tragedy    born    of    prefabricated 
values  that  exist  quite  apart  from  the  reali- 
ties  of  American   life,   a   deep   and   abiding 
institutionalized  racism,  and  a  series  of  ar- 
chaic arrangements  in  the  educational  estab- 
lishments that  educate  teachers  and  pupils 
alike.    A    specific    and    central    Issue   Kozol 
raises  Is  whether  ghetto  schools  have  actually 
ceased    to    provide    real    opportunities    for 
learning. 

educational  conspiracy:   the  ballad  or 

STEPHEN 

Kozol  uses  a  boy  named  Stephen  to  sym- 
bolize the  systematic  efforts  of  a  Boston  In- 
ner-clty  school  to  destroy  any  creativity  and 
desire  to  learn  on  the  part  of  Its  pupils.  Per- 
haps, too.  It  was  the  feelings  Stephen  evoked 
In  Kozol  that  encouraged  and  Inspired  the 
writing  of  this  book.  "Tiny,  desperate,  and 
unwell"  eight-year-old  Stephen  absorbed 
punishment — both  mental  and  physical,  and 
often  administered  sequentially — untU  his 
final  apparently  psychotic  withdrawal  from 
the  school.  Stephen's  single  claim  to  dig- 
nity— his  art  work — was  meticulously  de- 
stroyed by  an  art  teacher  who  demolished 
him  in  front  of  his  classmates  by  referring 
to  his  work  over  and  over  as  "garbage," 
"Junk"  and  the  like. 
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'Death  At  An  Early  Age.  The  Destruction 
of  the  Hearts  and  Minds  of  Negro  Children 
in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  By  Jonathan 
Kozol.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 


In  characterizing  the  way  black  children 
are  viewed  by  their  teachers,  Kozol  notes: 

"For  it  is  the  Boston  schoolteachers  them- 
selves who  for  years  have  been  speaking  of 
the  Negro  children  in  their  charge  as  'ani- 
mals' and  the  school  building  that  houses 
them  as  a  'zoo.'  And  it  is  well  known  by  now 
how  commonly  the  injtuticea  and  depreda- 
tions of  the  Boston  school  system  have  com- 
pelled its  Negro  pupils  to  regard  themselves 
with  something  less  than  the  dignity  and 
respect  of  human  beings  .  .  .  but  the  price 
that  is  exacted  was  paid  ultimately  by  every 
child,  and  in  the  long  run  I  am  convinced 
that  the  same  price  has  been  paid  by  every 
teacher  too." 

Kozol's  description  of  the  way  In  which  the 
blame  for  the  inadequacies  of  the  educational 
system,  administrative  personnel,  and  teach- 
ing staff  is  shifted  to  the  children  them- 
selves is  as  chilling  as  It  is  real : 

"A  child,  of  course,  who  begins  by  pretend- 
ing to  accept  blame  may  end  up  by  really 
accepting  it.  If  you  pretend  something  well, 
and  if  that  pretense  becomes  a  habit,  and  if 
that  habit  in  time  becomes  the  entire  style 
and  strategy  with  which  you  deal  with  the 
white  world,  then  probably  it  is  not  sur- 
prising if  at  last  it  gets  into  your  bloodstream 
too  and  begins  to  feed  your  body." 

Also  underscored  are  a  series  of  assump- 
tions concerning  the  "rights"  of  poor,  black 
children.  One  of  them,  viewed  through  the 
"Reading  Teacher's"  attitude  Is  particularly 
damning: 

"It  was  this,  her  assumption  that  people 
don't  deserve  a  great  deal  in  life,  and  that  a 
little — even  a  very,  very  little  for  a  Negro 
child — -is  probably  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
has  earned,  which  seems  the  most  disturbing 
thing  about  it." 

The  picture  which  emerges  Is  of  a  conspir- 
acy in  which  many  teachers  have  agreed  not 
to  attempt  to  teach  In  Inner-clty  schools, 
while  outwardly  maintaining  the  "image"  of 
dedicated  public  servants  trying  manfully 
to  do  the  Job  for  which  they  were  hired 
in  spite  of  Inadequate  facilities,  dangerous 
communities,  parental  Indifference,  and  dif- 
ficult, stupid  children.  If  the  children  will 
only  submit  quietly  to  this  view  of  them- 
selves, teachers  will  pass  them  along  without 
Infilctlng  too  much  punishment.  The  dis- 
ruptive child,  the  child  who  threatens  to 
expose  this  conspiracy.  Is  dealt  with  handily. 

"One  of  the  few  things  that  really  work 
well  in  the  Boston  schools  is  the  punitive 
trip  downward.  The  upward  route  is  ten 
times  harder  and  more  obscure.  Punishment 
is  fast  but  treatment  slow." 

Objecting  parents  who  seek  to  Intervene 
on  their  children's  behalf  receive  a  sharp, 
persuasive  rebuke  which  forces  them  to 
doitble  back  upon  themselves. 

"Up  they  come,  angry  and  with  proper  out- 
rage. Off  they  go,  humbled,  sad  and  weakly, 
having  as  it  were  apologized  for  the  stupid 
thing  they're  tried  to  obtain.  The  look  of  em- 
ba>rassed  humility.  The  terrible  parental 
honor  that  they  might  have  made  a  bad 
mistake." 

To  a  frightened  degree  the  belief  has  been 
Internalized  that  the  sorry  mess  in  the  urban 
public  school  system  may  be  attributed  to 
the  sources  noted  above,  rather  than  to  the 
teachers  and  the  school  Itself.  Look  at  what 
an  effort  Kozol,  a  new,  bright,  young,  fresh 
substitute  teacher  must  make  to  retain  any 
objectivity  about  the  guilt  of  black  pupils 
where  any  "wrongdoing"  has  taken  place. 

"It  .<;eems  at  moments  to  require  an  almost 
muscular  effort  of  the  imagiriation  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  in  a  particular  case  that 
the  Negro  child  might  actually  not  have 
done  it.  that  he  might  not  be  telling  any  lies." 

OUR    TEACHERS    ARE    DYING 

New  rules  of  "free  substitution"  seem  to 
obtain  In  Inner-clty  schools.  Kozol  points 
out.  for  example,  that  one  third  grade  class 
In  the  school  at  which  he  taught  bad  25 
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substitute  teachers  In  a  three  and  one-half 
month  period  between  September  and 
Christmas.  To  continue  the  football  analogy, 
It  would  appear  that  these  teachers  make  up 
what  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "suicide 
squad,"  running  on  and  off  the  field  either 
to  run  back  kicks  or  prevent  the  other  team 
from  running  them  back.  Likewise,  th* 
teacher  Is  caUed  upon  to  either  maintain 
the  Illusion  of  continuing  education  or  pre- 
vent some  sort  of  disruptive  student  upris- 
ing. It  seems  almost  obscene  to  ask  whether 
any  teaching,  let  alone  learning,  can  exist 
under  these  or  similar  circumstances. 

The  full-time  teacher,  In  a  way,  may  be 
worse  off  than  his  substitute  counterpart. 
The  length  of  his  stay  In  one  building  vir- 
tually forces  him  to  come  to  grips  with  a 
wide  range  of  energy,  vitality,  and  creativity- 
sapping  forces  by  which  he  soon  finds  him- 
self surrounded.  It  Is  my  own  observation 
that  relatively  few  Inner-clty  teachers  have 
the  strength  to  withstand  the  kind  of  criti- 
cism Kozol.  for  example,  received  for  teach- 
ing material  not  "intended"  for  the  fourth 
grade.  The  supervisory  reproof  Is  sure  and 
righteous.  His  response  is  almost  predictable : 
"Bewildered  as  you  are  by  what  appears  to 
be  a  kind  of  idiocy,  you  still  feel  reproved 
and  criticized  and  muted  and  set  back  and 
you  feel  that  you  have  been  caught  in  the 
commission  of  a  serious  mistake." 

The  denial  of  the  humanity  of  his  pupils 
can  only  result  In  a  dehumanized  teacher. 
A  kind  of  vicious  circle  Is  developed  in  which, 
first,  teachers  are  warned  against  any  really 
friendly  Interaction  with  their  students 

"To  have  any  friendly  relationship  with  a 
student  outside  the  classroom  would  make 
teaching  him  impossible  or,  at  the  least, 
substantially  more  difficult." 

Then.  In  order  to  control  and  restrain 
whatever  sincere  Interests  they  may  have 
In  the  children  whom  they  teach,  many 
teachers  must  not  only  deny  their  own  feel- 
ings, but  the  feelings  of  their  pupils  as  well. 
Any  teacher  who  seeks  a  way  around  this 
usually  receives  the  special  treatment  re- 
served for  the  "rate  buster"  or  worse,  the 
deviate.  Often.  If  he  makes  a  point  of  stick- 
ing to  his  own  Integrity,  be  is  Isolated  and 
snubbed  by  his  colleagues.  At  best,  he  Is  tol- 
erated  as   a  slightly   demented   novelty. 

But  the  pressure  on  even  the  most  Inno- 
vative teacher  to  conform  continues  un- 
abated. The  "Curriculum  Guide  In  Charac- 
ter Education,"  put  out  by  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Schools,  offers  some  Interesting  examples 
of  the  direction  taken  by  this  pressure: 

"Character  traits  to  be  developed:  obedience 
to  duly  constituted  authority  .  .  .  self-con- 
trol .  .  .  responsibility  .  .  .  gratitude  .  .  . 
kindness  .  .  good  workmanship  and  perse- 
verance .  .  .  loyal  .  .  .  teamwork  .  .  .  hon- 
esty ■  ■  ■  fair  play." 

For  the  overwhelming  majority  of  inner- 
clty  teachers.  It  proves  exceedingly  difficult 
to  survive  without  conforming  to  a  thorough- 
ly degrading  and,  as  Kozol  and  a  number 
of  others  like  Kohl.  Schrag.  Ryan  and  Green, 
have  described  so  vividly.  Irrational  system. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  the  question  of  edu- 
cation has  become  political  and  the  teacher 
a  kind  of  low-grade,  amateur  politician  for 
whom  survival  In  the  system  has  become  the 
primary  educational  goal.  Unless  a  teacher 
has  excellent  political  survival  skills  or  po- 
litical backing,  his  chances  of  sustaining  any 
innovative  practices  which  are  at  all  dis- 
ruptive to  the  system  must  be  regarded  as 
minuscule.  The  new  Inner-clty  teacher  soon 
learns  that  he  Is  being  coerced  Into  Join- 
ing a  silent  service. 

"A  young  teacher  without  powerful  con- 
nections or  impressive  affiliations  does  not 
last  long  in  the  Boston  school  system  unless 
he  learns  to  remain  relatively  silent  about  the 
things  he  sees." 

There  Is  a  danger,  as  Kozol  so  rightly 
points  out,  that  the  entire  world  of  the 
teacher — especially  the  "old-line  teacher" — 
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win  be  shattered  if  he  must  admit  that  the 
"zoo"  In  which  he  teaches  is  partly  of  his 
own  making.  Not  only  may  he  be  forced  to 
a  realization  that  hlk  efforts  as  a  teacher 
have  been  wasted  or  worse,  but  also.  In  the 
sense  that  life  and  growth  are  Intertwined, 
he  should  already  regard  himself  as  dead. 

ROCKING   THE   BOAT 

The  specter  of  Malcolm  X  walks  the  rebel- 
lion-torn streets  of  the  black  ghettos  across 
the  country.  Things  may  not  have  changed 
very  much,  but  they  will  never  again  be  the 
same.  The  white  liberal  Is  being  forced  to 
work  both  his  mouth  and  his  body,  or  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut.  His  black  counterpart 
has  received  the  same  admonition  from  his 
militant  "soul  brothers."  Kozol  repeats  the 
challenge  that  drove  him  from  the  dinner 
table  to  a  sit-in  protesting  the  inadequate 
protection  of  civil  rights  workers  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

"//  you  inean  what  you  said  and  you  really 
admire  them  for  doing  what  they  have  done, 
then  why  aren't  you  right  down  there  with 
them  on  the  floor  instead  of  sitting  here 
talking  about  it  and  enjoying  yourself  just 
like  the  rest  of  us?" 

Some  white  teachers  are  beginning  (per- 
haps because  they  have  been  forced)  to  look 
at  the  prejudice  which  abides  within  them. 

"/  sold  /  was  certain,  from  any  number  of 
similar  rrwments  that  there  was  plenty  of 
regular  old-time  prejudice  in  tpe,  just  as  in 
almost  every  other  white  mavi  I  ever  saw." 

Curricula  are  starting  to  comtB  under  fire — 
particularly  from  black  leaders  in  the  local 
community.  The  increasing  power  of  com- 
munity-based black  militant:  groups  has 
led — In  the  very  recent  pa^t-r--to  more  cir- 
cumspect attacks  than  the  folltrwlng  rebuke 
delivered  by  Kozol's  principal  as  a  result  of 
his  use  of  Langston  Hughes'  "Ballad  of  the 
Landlord"  with  his  fourth  graders. 

"No  literature  .  .  .  which  is  not  in  the  Course 
of  Study  can  ever  be  read  by  a  Boston  teacher 
without  permission  from  someone  higher  up 
.  .  .  no  poem  .  .  .  by  any  Negro  author  can  be 
considered  permissible  if  it  involves  suffer- 
ing." 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  world 
in  which  inner-clty  children  live,  the  violent, 
rebellious,  but  consensus-minded,  America 
In  which  teachers  must  live  as  well,  has  had 
so  little  Impact  upon  the  curriculum.  Fortu- 
nately the  suffering  to  which  children  are 
exposed  nightly  on  television  (in  Vietnam, 
for  example) ,  dally  In  the  newspapers  and  on 
the  radio,  and  most  of  their  waking  lives  In 
the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  live  Is  more 
and  more  intruding  Into  the  classroom.  The 
recent  "riots"  in  a  number  of  high  schools 
(especially  In  Chicago)  are  but  one  vivid 
testimony  to  the  explosive  forces  now  being 
overtly  expressed.  Kozol  describes  "pre-rlot" 
conditions  this  way: 

"Segregated  schools  seem  often  to  require 
.  .  .  brutal  discipline  because  of  the  uneasy 
feelings  which  are  so  often  present.  The  chil- 
dren, enough  of  them  anyway,  are  quietly 
smoldering  uiith  a  generally  unimagined 
awareness  of  their  own  degradation.  The  at- 
mosphere that  grows  out  of  this  may  be  one 
of  real  danger  to  the  equanimity  of  a  teacher 
or  administrator." 

Perhaps  It  is  the  children  themselves  who 
will  help  to  liberate  the  schools  so  that 
teachers  can  teach.  Even  elementary  pupils 
are  starting  to  understand  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  them.  They  are  learning  a  prideful 
disrespect  for  the  Inferior  teachers  by  whom 
most  are  taught.  As  their  mothers  and 
fathers,  older  sisters  and  brothers  have  be- 
gun to  take  back  their  self-hood,  so  these 
very  young  children  are  learning  a  new  kind 
of  defense.  It  Is  different  than  the  stubborn, 
bitter  defiance  of  the  past  which  often 
marked  a  child  who  refused  to  be  "done  In" 
by  the  system  or  one  so  beaten  down  that 
Institutional  care  h^d  to  be  provided.  It  has 
a  new  vitality  and  cockiness,  and  it  has  some- 
thing of  the  flavor  of  " you,  baby  I  "  The 
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whita  autbortty  which  baa  for  so  long  per- 
vaded the  ghetto  school  systema  of  the  na- 
tion la  beginning  to  crumble. 

"No  child  in  his  heart,  unless  drugged  by 
passivity,  will  pay  otteiaance  to  authority 
unless  authority  has  earned  it,  and  authority 
based  on  poli-^al  maneuvering  and  upon 
the  ingestion  atid  assimilation  of  platitudes 
is  an  authorityi  tchich  no  person,  white  or 
Negro,  adult  or  dhild,  should  respect." 

The  system  will  still  try  to  cnish  thoae  who 
dare  to  oppose  and  disrupt  It.  The  "personal 
discipline"  argimient  Invoked  In  Elaen- 
stadts  report  which  supported  Kozol's  dis- 
charge will  be  ^eard  again. 

"Mr.  Kozol.  of  anyone  else  who  lacks  the 
personal  disciptine  to  abide  by  rules  and 
regulations,  as  ice  all  must  in  our  civilized 
society,  is  obviously  unsuited  for  the  highly 
re3pon.rible  profession  of  teaching." 

But  the  politics  of  education  are  chang- 
ing. The  clamoi  for  black  control  of  black 
schools  has  not  yet  begun  to  build  toward 
a  crescendo.  b\|t  this  Is  the  direction  In 
which  we  are  moving.  There  Is  a  measxire  of 
change  In  the  nubile  schools  which  may  be 
exerted  by  teachers  and  pupils  acting  to- 
gether More  teachers  may  go  to  ghetto  class- 
rooms In  the  spirit  with  which  Kozol  de- 
scribes his  entry] 

"/  went  in  tnere  .  .  .  in  a  manner  that 
they  soon  detected,  with  a  loyalty  only  to 
them  for  their  Aerve  and  for  their  defiance 
and  wtth  an  obtious  and  openly  expressed 
dissatisfaction  uj^th  the  stupidity  of  a  school 
system  that  had  Cheated  them." 

Perhaps  only  lb  this  spirit  can  Inner-clty 
schools  be  redeenied. 
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Whereas:  The  government  of  the  United 
Stotes,  despite  many  promises,  has  so  far  re- 
fused to  pursue  a  policy  of  protecting  lU 
fishermen  on  the  high  seas  and  has  moved 
much  too  slowly  toward  convening  a  four 
power  conference  with  the  Involved  nations; 
therefore  be  It  resolved : 

1.  The  ILWU  condemns  Illegal  and  unwar- 
ranted harassment  of  fishermen  on  the  high 
seas;  and 

a.  We  demand  forthright.  Immediate  action 
by  the  U.S.  Government  to  protect  our  fisher- 
men; and 

3.  We  demand  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
relating  to  such  Illegal  seizures;  and 

4.  We  urge  an  Immediate  conference  to 
negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  to  the  claims 
on  territorial  waters;  and 

6.  In  the  event  that  ILWU  fishermen  con- 
tinue to  be  harassed,  the  International  Offi- 
cers are  Instructed  to  take  whatever  appro- 
priate action  necessary — including  a  boycott 
of  cargo  and  ships  from  those  countries  who 
continue  to  harass  our  fishermen — to  Insure 
the  protection  of  our  members  and  their 
freedom  to  pursue  their  livelihood  on  the 
high  seas. 

Submitted  by  Local  33. 


Apnl  24,  1969 

Austin  and  throughout  central  Texas 
He  had  a  heart  as  big  as  the  basketball 
he  used  at  the  University  of  Texas  to  steer 
us  to  championships. 

Today,  I  join  the  many  in  Austin  who 
have  sent  their  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  lovely  wife,  Irene,  and  his  son  and 
daughter  and  grandchildren. 


MULTIPLE  APPLICATIONS  OP 
SPACE  TECHNOLOGY 


IN  MEMORIAM:  DR.  SANDI 
ESQUrVEL 


LONGSHOREMEN    THREATEN   BOY 
COTT    OF    CARGO    FROM    LATIN 
AMERICAN    COUNTRIES    SEIZING 
U.S.  FISHING  BOATS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1969 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE!  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1969 
Mr.  PELLY.  l|r.  Speaker,  in  the  argu- 
ment with  Peru  bver  their  expropriation 
of  an  Americari  oil  plant,  the  dispute 
over  the  seizure  |  of  U.S.  Ashing  boats  in 
international  waters  off  their  coast  has 
been  largely  put  aside. 

This  is  seriou4  because  if  Peru  or  any 
of  her  neighbors!  seize  another  American 
fishing  boat  the*e  is  likely  to  be  a  boy- 
cott of  that  nation's  products  in  US 
ports.  I  bring  to  ihe  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  resolutllon  passed  last  week  at 
the  International  Longshoremen's  & 
Warehousemen's!  Union  18th  biennial 
convention  in  Eos  Angeles,  Calif.,  in 
which  they  clearly  spell  out  their  course 
of  action. 

This  makes  It  all  the  more  clear  that 
negotiations  mufet  start  between  the 
United  States  a^d  these  nations  that 
claun  a  200-mlla  jurisdiction  off  their 
coasts  so  that  wd  can  avert  such  action 
as  a  boycott  from  ever  occurring. 

I  include  the  resolution  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

Resolution  39;  Fishing  Boat  Sezuhes 
Whereas :  Certald  South  American  nations 
unilaterally  claiming  a  200  mile  territorial 
water  limit  have  sfized,  fined,  shot  at  and 
otherwise  harassed  iILMTU  fishermen  on  the 
high  seas;  and 

Whereas.  These  countries,  notably  Ecua- 
dor. Chile  and  Pen  .  have  so  far  refused  to 
bring  the  Issue  to  t:ie  conference  table-  and 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
honor  the  passing  of  a  great  man,  a  great 
personal  friend.  Dr.  Sandl  Esqulvel  of 
Austin.  Tex. 

In  all  my  years  In  Austin,  I  have  heard 
only  praise  for  Dr.  Esqulvel.  He  was  one 
of  those  rare  persons  who  did  good  things 
for  people  in  his  own  quiet  way,  and  he 
always  harbored  only  good  thoughts  of 
his  fellow  man.  I  join  his  many  friends 
In  mourning  his  passing. 

Dr.  Esqulvel  began  his  medical  prac- 
tice in  Austin  in  1935.  He  llteraUy  fought 
for  his  medical  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas;  I  say  that  because  Sandl 
was  an  accomplished  boxer  and  many 
times  he  jokingly  remarked  that  he 
"fought  his  way  through  medical  school" 
and  used  the  money  from  professional 
fights  to  stay  in  school. 

Tills  gentle  man  was  a  well-rounded 
athlete.  While  he  was  a  student,  Sandl 
lettered  in  track  and  basketball.  He 
played  on  the  unbeaten  1924  Longhom 
basketball  team.  And  he  set  a  record  for 
the  2-mile  run  that  stood  until  1949. 

Just  last  fall,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Longhom  Hall  of  Honor.  Sandl  never 
forgot  the  benefits  he  derived  from  ath- 
letics. Throughout  the  years,  he  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Longhom  athletic 
events  in  all  sports.  He  helped  with 
money,  time,  and  talent. 

Dr.  Esqulvel  was  one  of  the  eminent 
bone  specialists  in  the  Southwest.  He  was 
proud  of  the  medical  profession  His 
practice  was  heavy;  his  renown  was 
widespread.  Yet  he  always  found  time  to 
help  the  poor  boys  and  girls  of  Texas. 
Through  the  Ben  Hur  Shrine  of  Texas  he 
performed  hundreds  of  operations  for 
the  unfortunate  and  needy  people  of 
Texas,  and  he  did  the  same  for  hundreds 
of  other  unfortunate  boys  and  girls  in 
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Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  i 
have  been  appointed  to  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Manned  Space  Flight  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  As  an  essential  part 
of  this  responsibility,  I  have  made  an  in- 
spection tour  of  the  three  principal  cen- 
ters for  manned  space  flight  where  the 
meticulous  preparation  for  our  explora- 
tion of  space  is  taking  place. 

In  the  course  of  this  tour  I  have  had 
definitive  conversations  with  the  admin- 
istrators, managers,  scientists,  and  with 
some  of  the  astronauts.  The  broad  scope 
of  this  program  which  does  now,  and  will 
increasingly  affect  the  lives  of  all  of  us 
became  evident  to  me.  We  know  that  the 
most  technologically  advanced  are  the 
leading  nations  of  the  modem  world.  No 
previous  national  effort  has  so  stimu- 
lated technological  development  as  has 
our  national  space  program— except  a 
major  war.  The  eminent  British  writer 
Arthur  Clarke  has  suggested  that  space 
accomplishments  may  replace  war  as  the 
international  symbol  of  prestige  and 
power. 

For  the  large  majority  of  our  popula- 
tion, the  hard-working,  well-educated 
producer,  the  Americans  who  built  this 
country  and  who  by  their  diligence  and 
Intelligence  are  continuing  our  progress, 
the  space  program  is  really  a  synonym 
for  scientific  and  technological  advance- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  youth  of  this  pro- 
gram— it  began  only  10  years  ago — its  ef- 
fects are  already  being  felt  over  a  broad 
scientific  spectnun,  throughout  our  in- 
dustrial complex  and  within  our  univer- 
sity community. 

Meteorology,  navigation,  communica- 
tions, telemetry,  geodesy,  geology,  car- 
tography, agriculture,  biology,  medicine, 
astronomy,  photography — these  are  only 
a  few  areas  which  the  space  program  has 
impacted  and  advanced. 

In  our  Industrial  life,  a  new  element 
has  been  injected— the  technology  of 
perfection.  On  the  Apollo  8  flight  which 
orbited  the  moon,  only  five  noncritical 
parts  out  of  15  million  failed.  Industry 
has  never  before  produced  anything  so 
nearly  perfect.  And  the  management  and 
the  systems  which  accomplished  this  feat 
are  being  applied  throughout  the  indus- 
trial complex.  Over  20,000  companies 
worked  on  Apollo  components. 

The  requirements  of  the  space  pro- 
gram forced  changes  in  the  curriculums 
of  many  of  our  imiversitles,  and  NASA's 
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educational  grants  have  already  resulted 
in  the  achievement  of  1.300  Ph.  D.'s  In 
space- related  subjects.  Over  200  universi- 
ties have  been  involved  in  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

Over  2.500  technological  products  have 
come  directly  from  our  space  program, 
but  there  are  thousands  more  which  have 
been  Inspired  by  it,  and  an  abimdance 
of  new  products,  new  industries  and  new 
jobs  which  are  just  over  the  horizon. 

Variety  of  the  products,  of  course  pre- 
vents their  specific  description,  but  a 
few  will  convey  some  idea.  Miniaturiza- 
tion, advanced  for  the  space  program, 
gives  us  tiny  appliances,  improved  color 
television,  minuscule  medical  and  surgi- 
cal instruments.  There  is  a  television 
transmitter  which  can  be  swallowed  in 
a  capsule  for  visual  examination  of  the 
Internal  workings  of  the  stomach.  Teflon 
frying  pans  and  refrigerators  which 
move  at  a  touch,  aid  the  housewife.  Ex- 
otic lubricants,  developed  to  withstand 
the  extremes  of  temperature  on  the 
moon,  -330°  F.  to  +260*  P..  are  being 
used  in  industry  and  in  transportation. 
There  is  a  "space  blanket"  which  fits  in 
a  shirt  pocket,  and  provides  sportsmen 
with  warmth  and  comfort. 

Space  research  has  discovered  a  way 
to  use  energy  generated  within  the  body 
to  provide  power  for  hearing  aids,  and 
for  the  direction  and  control  of  artificial 
limbs. 

The  space  program  has  been  a  most 
effective  spur  to  the  development  of  com- 
puters and  this  $20  billion  industry  now 
employs  800,000  people,  one  out  of  every 
100  of  our  total  work  force.  The  com- 
puter complex  at  Houston  which  han- 
dled the  Mercury  flights,  only  6  years 
ago,  performed  1  million  calculations  a 
minute.  Today's  Apollo  system  handles 
50  times  that  many — 50  million  a  min- 
ute— 80  billion  in  a  day.  The  computer 
is  ready  to  do  Its  part  in  solving  the  mas- 
sive problems  which  beset  the  earth  to- 
day. 

A  lightweight  vertical  stretcher  Invent- 
ed for  emergency  evacuation  of  workers 
from  launch  vehicle  tanks  is  being  used 
In  Vietnam  for  the  lifting  of  wounded 
into  helicopters. 

There  is  a  space-developed  television 
camera,  much  smaller  than  the  one  used 
for  inflight  pictures  from  the  moon,  and 
from  Apollo  9,  about  4  by  3  by  2  inches 
and  weighing  just  over  a  poimd.  Such  a 
camera  would  find  many  uses,  for  police 
work,  for  firemen,  doctors,  and  of  course, 
roving  reporters. 

A  new  aluminum  casting  alloy  called 
M-45  is  being  used  in  industry  because 
of  its  superior  strength  and  ductility  at 
cryogenic  temperatures.  The  problem  of 
stress  corrosion  in  metal  structures  has 
been  intensely  studied  and  shows  signs 
of  solution  by  improved  surface  treat- 
ment and  increased  thermal  research  in 
metals.  New  paints,  resisting  heat,  cold, 
abrasion  and  acids  were  invented  to  coat 
spacecraft,  and  axe  now  being  manufac- 
tured by  a  dozen  or  more  companies. 

Ultraviolet  photo  tubes  Invented  for 
space  probes  are  now  being  tested  as 
flame  detectors  in  fire  alarm  systems. 
The  shuttering  devices  used  on  sjMice- 
craft,  when  installed  on  the  exterior  of 
a  house,  reduce  the  amount  of  energy 
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required  for  heating  and  cooling.  Auto 
manufacturers  are  looking  seriously  at 
miniaturized  electronic  controls  that 
will  slow  a  car  to  avoid  obstacles  and 
stop  it  In  case  of  imminent  emergency. 
An  adaptation  of  space  telemetry  is  al- 
ready being  used  in  road  signs  that 
change  automatically  as  the  weather 
changes.  A  photochromatlc  space-de- 
veloped material  darkens  rapidly  when 
it  is  exposed  to  sunlight.  It  is  being  ap- 
plied to  windows  and  sun  glasses. 

Greatly  improved  batteries  have  been 
necessary  for  space  activity,  and  these 
moved  quickly  from  space  development 
to  the  appliances  we  use  every  day.  The 
fuel  cell  which  lay  dormant  for  many 
years,  was  dusted  off,  developed  and  im- 
proved for  the  production  of  on-board 
power  for  spacecraft.  Now  it  gives  prom- 
ise of  supplying  total  home  pwwer  for 
lighting,  heating,  cooling,  air  purifica- 
tion, and  later  perhaps  total  waste  dis- 
posal, without  pollution.  This  promise 
is  now  being  investigated  by  27  natu- 
ral gas  companies  in  their  $20  million 
research  and  development  program. 

The  need  for  fireproof  materials  for 
Apollo  spacecraft  demanded  a  complete 
testing  and  documentation  of  the  flam- 
mability  characteristics  of  hundreds  of 
materials.  These  results  have  been  com- 
puterized and  are  available  to  all  of  in- 
dustry. Within  a  short  time  it  will  be 
possible  to  avoid  a  large  percentage  of 
disastrous  fires — from  mattresses  burn- 
ing, to  childrens'  sweaters  catching  fire, 
to  aircraft  curtains  igniting.  Iiiforma- 
tion  on  flammability  of  materials  de- 
veloped for  Apollo  has  been  passed  along 
to  Boeing  for  their  use  in  outfitting  the 
747.  Fireproof  Beta  cloth  has  been  de- 
veloped which  is  already  being  used 
for  firefighter  suits  in  mimicipal  de- 
partments as  well  as  on  board  our  air- 
craft carriers  at  sea.  Fire  insurers  should 
be  especially  interested  in  these  devel- 
opments. 

In  order  to  sustain  our  astronauts  in 
deep  space  and  on  the  lunar  surface, 
the  most  sophisticated  life  support  sys- 
tem which  we  can  define  has  been  devel- 
oped. Since  men  must  carry  It  on  their 
backs,  it  Is  the  smallest  and  lightest  unit 
that  we  can  make;  yet  it  contains  all  of 
the  equipment  and  supplies  to  support 
life.  We  have  really  built  a  system  which 
allows  man  to  go  where  he  will,  in  our 
solar  system  or  out  into  the  universe. 
This  little  silver  box  will  someday  en- 
able man  to  create  livable  worlds  on  the 
cold,  harsh  planets  of  our  solar  system. 
Buckminster  Muller,  of  geodesic  dome 
fame,  has  said: 

That  little  silver  box.  the  life  support  sys- 
tem, may  cost  millions  to  develop,  but  It  can 
be  mass  produced  at  $1000,  and  with  It  man 
can  live  anywhere.  The  space  capsule  Is 
man's  first  scientific  house — all  previous  ones 
were  artificial.  So  let's  stop  this  nonsense  of 
not  going  to  the  moon. 

The  need  to  know  the  physical  re- 
actions of  our  astronauts  while  they  are 
out  in  space.  200  miles  away,  or  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  miles  out,  on  the  moon, 
has  forced  the  development  of  some  of 
the  most  ingenious  biomedical  instru- 
ments that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
is  now  possible  for  one  nurse  to  monitor 
dozens  of  patients  from  a  central  con- 
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sole.  Now  a  doctor  can  contact  his  pa- 
tient at  work,  or  on  the  golf  course,  and 
tell  him  to  slow  down,  for  the  patient 
will  be  wearing  one  of  the  miniature 
sensors  which  reports  his  condition  to 
his  doctor. 

There  is  a  new  instrument,  called  an 
oscillometer,  which  can  detect  life  in  one 
who  seems  dead.  This  is  already  in  pro- 
duction and  will  save  many  lives  each 
year.  At  least  a  dozen  new  companies 
have  been  organized  to  manufacture  the 
biomedical  instruments  perfected  in  the 
space  program.  One  of  the  great  products 
is  the  astronaut  helmet  which  has  been 
adapted  for  the  treatment  of  asthmatic 
children.  There  is  an  adaption  of  a  de- 
sign originally  developed  as  a  lunar 
walker  which  allows  a  paraplegic  or  other 
crippled  person  to  move  easily  in  the 
street,  and  even  to  climb  stairs. 

Systems  perfected  to  improve  the  pic- 
tures taken  of  the  moon  are  now  being 
applied  to  human  X-rays  with  remark- 
able results.  The  most  obscure  parts  of 
the  human  brain  can  now  be  explored  by 
X-ray.  And  a  delicate  sensor,  designed  to 
measure  vibration  in  a  giant  booster,  is  .so 
finely  calibrated  that  it  can  detect  signs 
of  dread  Parkinson's  disease  long  before 
the  onset  of  the  illness,  and  permit  early 
treatment  and  cure. 

New  developments,  products,  processes, 
and  breakthroughs  are  almost  daily  oc- 
currences. Only  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was 
announced  that  a  NASA  scientist  re- 
searching the  effects  of  space  radiation 
on  body  cells  has  discovered  intercellular 
linkages  which  may  help  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  behavior  of  certain  types 
of  c&nccr. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  are  already  taking 
some  of  the  most  important  space  prod- 
ucts for  granted,  like  live  TV  from  every- 
where in  the  world  via  satellite,  and 
weather  reports  which  not  only  advise  us 
in  our  daily  newspapers  and  TV  weather 
reports,  but  also  alert  areas  in  the  paths 
of  hurricanes.  For  example,  satellite  pre- 
diction of  Hurricane  Carla  permitted 
500,000  people  to  evacuate  the  area  of 
Galveston  and  parts  of  Louisiana,  confin- 
ing losses  to  property  damage.  We  have 
not  had  a  serious  hurricane  in  our  area 
for  some  years,  but  if  one  should  come, 
we  would  now  be  advised  in  time  to  mini- 
mize our  losses. 

We  know  that  the  way  to  beat  poverty 
is  with  education  and  jobs.  At  its  peak, 
the  space  program  employed  over  400.000 
people  in  every  kind  of  endeavor.  New 
products  create  new  Jobs  and  RCA  says 
that  80  percent  of  their  sales  today  are 
of  products  which  were  not  even  invented 
10  years  ago. 

The  education  necessary  to  equip  peo- 
ple to  work  in  the  new  technologies  is 
coming  through  the  satellite  and  the 
computer.  A  satellite  In  orbit  with  thou- 
sands of  channels  can  provide  the  best 
education  available  to  people  in  the  cities 
as  well  as  in  the  most  remote  villages  in 
our  Nation  and  throughout  the  world. 
India  Is  now  preparing  such  an  educa- 
tional satellite  for  the  100.000  villages  of 
that  poor  nation,  and  they  expect  that 
their  country  will  be  literate  within  one 
generation.  Our  problems  are  not  so  se- 
vere, so  we  can  hope  that  higher  educa- 
tion can  soon  be  available  to  all  of  our 
poor  and  neglected  people  so  that  they 
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may  take  their  rightful  place  among  the 
affluent  of  this  country. 

In  the  south.!  in  advanced  research 
laboratories,  I  tilked  with  some  of  our 
leading  scientist^  who  are  working  at  the 
far-out  edge  of  (technology.  Some  of  the 
people  who  support  their  work  were,  only 
a  few  years  ago,  subsistence  farmers, 
scratching  the  ground  for  their  living. 
Now  they  have  Jobs  of  dignity  and  can 
afford  to  send  their  sons  to  college.  It  Is 
not  unusual  to  find  that  the  son  of  the 
night-watchman  is  a  Ph.  D.  in  one  of  the 
laboratories.  His  sister,  meanwhile,  may 
be  the  secretary  to  one  of  the  directors; 
this  is  the  American  way.  The  space  ac- 
tivity is  preparinig  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zens to  perform  |it  the  highest  level. 

Prank  Borman  and  his  wife  told  me  of 
the  spectacular  reception  they  received 
in  the  countries  of  Europe.  No  man  In  our 
history  has  bee^  so  warmly  received 
abroad,  and  no  |U.S.  activity  has  ever 
been  accorded  so  Imuch  acclaim.  Our  in- 
ternational prestige  has  been  reestab- 
lished tlyough  oi^r  space  program. 

For  thia.flrst  tiite  in  history  the  avail- 
able resources  of  i  this  Nation,  the  Gov- 
ernment, universiiles,  and  industry,  have 
been  mobilized  lor  a  rapid  advance- 
ment— the  first  time  these  great  forces 
have  been  unified  and  channeled  for 
peaceful  purpose&Uand  for  the  first  time 
great  advances  ha  ve  been  made  without 
a  major  war. 

I  consider  my  work  on  the  committees 
concerned  with  the  space  program  of 
major  significance  for  my  constituents 
in  the  near  and  In  the  distant  future. 
For  the  accompllfehment  of  all  of  our 
purposes,  this  woijc  will  supply  many  of 
the  answers.  Abo^e  all,  from  a  defense 
point  of  view,  out  manned  space  fiight 
capability  assures  jour  national  security. 
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with  a  vengeance.  Thla  Is  to  be  the  com- 
puter firm's  Year  of  the  Tiger.  It  la  using  It 
In  Itfl  current  advertising  campaign — you  can 
see  the  creature  below  on  this  page — and  as 
a  symbol  to  whip  up  enthusiasm  among  Its 
sales  staff  for  Its  new  3200  Series  medliim  to 
large  computer,  a  piece  of  equipment  In  the 
unfrlvolous  £300.000  to  £600,000  range.  Any 
salesman  winning  a  firm  order  for  one  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  will  get  a  genuine 
tiger  skin  value  £120.  There's  an  original 
Incentive  for  you.  And  branches  doing  well 
will  be  awarded— wait  for  It — a  mounted 
tiger's  head  which  they  can  put  on  the  wall. 
To  launch  the  new  computer  Internally 
Honeywell  staged  a  somewhat  curloiis  shin- 
dig. The  organisers  even  had  a  live  tiger 
sitting  on  a  Jungle-decorated  stage  In  a  Lon- 
don hotel.  It  sat  next  to  a  stuffed  one  which 
had  a  battered  tee-shirt,  marked  IBM,  In  Its 
mouth.  The  sales  staff  sat  around  In  safari 
hats,  drank  Tiger's  Milk  and  talked  of  Tig- 
er's Days  One  and  Two — target  dates  for 
calling  oh  all  clients  and  prospects.  They  also 
watched  an  American  Honeywell  film  gra- 
ciously entlUed:  "We're  Really  Going  to 
Sock  it  to  'Em  In  '69."  'Em  was  obviously 
IBM.  A  Golath  wearing  an  IBM  shirt  was 
felled  by  a  diminutive  Honeywell  David. 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  IBM's  chairman,  got  a 
custard-pie   in    his   face. 

Not  your  actual  Thomas  J.  Watson  In 
person,  of  course.  He  was  too  busy  elsewhere 
chortling  over  the  dominant  share  which 
IBM  has  of  the  world  computer  market. 
Honeywell's  UK  Director  of  Electronic  Data 
Processing,  Larry  Barnett,  Is  convinced  all 
the  razzmatazz  helps.  "Our  salesmen  are  in 
their  late  208.  They  are  young,  they  appre- 
ciate the  fun  and  It  gives  them  confidence. 
It  will  help  motivate  them." 

But  the  competition  are  cynical  about  It 
helping  HoneyweU  better  its  claimed  14  per 
cent  of  the  UK  market.  "Let's  face  it,  the 
basic  motivation  Is  money,"  says  one  IBM 
man.  "Who's  interested  In  tiger  skins  when 
If  you  get  the  right  order  you  could  afford  a 
Bengal  tiger  shoot  of  your  own?" 
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HON.  R.  UW^tENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PXliNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Upril  24,  1969 


Mr.     COUG 
thought  my  collea 
ed  in  a  newspaper 
the     Honeywell 
reward  its  success 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ues  would  be  interest- 
krticle  that  states  that 
to.  Is  planning  to 
computer  salesmen 
with  one  genuine  bengal  tiger  skin.  Now 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  kndw  that  the  HoneyweU 
company  is  a  very  efficient  organization 
and  that  Its  salesmen  will  spend  many 
extra  hours  at  wci-k  to  win  their  tiger 
skin  prizes.  I  onljH  hope  that  the  word 
has  been  passed  along  to  those  few  re- 
maining Bengal  tigers  in  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  jfact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  written  to  a  bengal  tiger  friend  of 
mine  in  India  and  suggested  that  he  and 
his  friends  should  ^et  together  and-  give 
a  prize  of  a  brandnew  computer  to  the 
tiger  who  eats  the  most  Honeywell 
salesmen.  He  thoucht  It  was  a  splendid 
Idea. 
The  article  reads  is  follows: 


IProm  the  Lonc^n 
Apr 
Put  a  Tiger 
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ESSO   has  got   rid 
most.    Now    Honeywe  1 


Sunday  Times, 
1969] 
3N  Yo0R  Wall 


of   its   tiger— well,   al- 
ls   bringing    It    back 


VIETCONG  DESERTIONS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  late  re- 
port from  Saigon  Indicates  that  the 
Communist  high  command  is  so  dis- 
traught over  the  increased  large  num- 
bers of  Vietcong  desertions  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  that  It  sent  an  Indoctrination 
squad  to  investigate  the  reason— there 
having  been  promised  by  all  the  world 
propaganda  system  that  they  are  the 
only  ones  who  can  win  a  victory. 

The  Reds  were  further  agonized  to 
learn  that  the  leader  of  their  indoctrina- 
tion team  on  reaching  South  Vietnam 
also  deserted. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  report  then 
our  leadership  had  best  escalate  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  else  we  may  find 
ourselves  in  the  ridiculous  position  of 
losing  a  war  where  there  Is  no  enemy 
to  surrender  to. 

I  submit  a  news  article  from  a  local 
paper  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

VC  Probe  Rising  Defections  in  Delta 
(By  David  Hoffman) 
Saigon,    April    23— The    Conmiunlst   high 
command  recently  dispatched  a  "leadership 


team"  to  Investigate  why  large  numbers  of 
Vietcong  have  been  defecting  In  the  Mekona 
Delta,  according  to  U.S.  offloJals. 

On  reaching  South  Vietnam  the  head  of 
the  leadership  team  reportedly  defected 

Interrogated  by  allied  IntelUgence,  the  de- 
fector reported  that  about  50  per  cent  of  new 
Vietcong  recruits  were  rallying  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  Mekong  Delta.  The  defector,  a 
former  battalion  commander,  cited  two  rea- 
sons for  this : 

Impressment  of  stay-at-home  guerrillas 
Into  roving  Communist  battaUons.  Like  most 
South  Vietnamese  peasants,  the  Vietcong  pre- 
fer  to  Uve  and  fight  near  their  ancestral 
homes.  As  main-force  Vietcong  units  are 
drained  of  manpower,  more  and  more  local 
guernilas  are  being  transferred  outside 
their  native  provinces  to  flesh  out  maneuver 
battalions.  Rather  than  leave  home,  many  are 
rallying  to  the  government,  the  defector  said 
Continued  Intense  fighting  with  no  clear- 
cut  objective.  Prior  to  the  Paris  peace  talks, 
Delta  Communists  reasoned  that  victory  was 
attainable  only  on  the  battlefield.  Many  now 
foresee  a  negotiated  settlement.  Anticipating 
It,  they  balk  at  fighting,  and  when  forced  to 
fight  frequently,  choose  to  defect  Instead. 

For  security  reasons,  U.S.  IntelUgence  is 
withholding  the  defector's  name  while 
evaluating  his  credenUals.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  defector,  a  Vietcong  captain 
who  surrendered  April  16.  was  sent  to 
Klenglang  Province  by  the  Communist  Cen- 
tral Office  for  South  Vietnam. 

His  mission  was  to  bolster  morale,  shore  up 
dUclpline  and  decrease  the  defection  rate  in 
Communist  Military  Region  3,  which  em- 
braces much  of  the  Mekong  Delta.  According 
to  the  Communist  captain,  one  of  every  three 
Vietcong  in  the  region  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  morale  problem. 

This  would  help  explain  the  high  Delta 
defection  rate,  which  began  last  fall  and  has 
continued  unabated  ever  since. 

During  Communist  offensives  in  past  years 
the  number  of  Communist  defectors  dropped 
dramatically. 

But  during  the  offensive  that  began  Feb. 
22,  the  rate  dipped  but  slightly.  In  the  week 
ending  April  19.  979  Communists  turned 
themselves  in  to  the  government — 671  of 
them  In  the  Delta. 

But  some  U.S.  pacification  workers  predict 
that  with  the  onslaught  of  monsoon  rains  in 
the  Delta  the  defection  rate  will  decrease,  at 
least  for  the  duration  of  the  wet  season.  They 
reason  that  the  rains  ended  early  last  fall, 
damaging  the  rice  crop,  and  that  many  Viet- 
cong rallied  for  want  of  work  or  food. 


HOW  CAMPUS  REDS  TRIED  TO 
TAKE  OVER  A  COUNTRY 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  violence  and  Insurrection 
now  erupting  on  our  campuses  constitute 
a  new  trend  in  the  United  States,  other 
countries,  particularly  in  Latin  America, 
have  had  long  experience  with  radical 
infiltration  and  the  attempted  use  of  a 
university  as  a  base  for  revolution. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  has  detailed 
the  story  of  one  such  school — Central 
University  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  reading  for  anyone 
cuilous  to  see  what  happens  when  radi- 
cal leftists  grab  control  of  a  major  edu- 
cational institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  content  our- 


selves with  simply  saying,  "Well,  It  can't 
happen  here."  That  Is  exactly  what 
Harvard  men.  Cornell  men,  Columbia 
men,  Duke  men,  and  Wisconsin  men 
were  saying  not  very  long  ago. 

I  Insert  the  article  entitled,  "How 
Campus  Reds  Tried  To  Take  Over  a 
Country"  from  the  January  16,  1967,  Is- 
sue of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
How    Campus  Reds  Tried   To  Take  Over  a 

COTTNTRT 

Caracas. — At  a  time  when  student  leftlsta 
are  causing  more  and  more  trouble  on  cam- 
puses In  the  U.S.  and  other  countries,  take  a 
look  at  the  Central  University  In  Caracas  to 
see  what  can  happen  when  Communists  grab 
control  of  a  university. 

The  occupation  by  Venezuelan  troops  of 
the  Central  University  in  late  December  un- 
covered substantial  evidence  that  the  Reds 
were  using  the  school  as  an  arsenal  and 
staging  area  in  a  major  effort  to  overthrow 
the  Government. 

People  in  this  capital  city  of  close  to  2  mil- 
lion Inhabitants  have  known  for  more  than 
Ave  years  that  the  Central  University  was  a 
focal  point  of  trouble.  Communist-led  gangs 
sallied  forth  from  the  campus  again  and 
again  to  stage  assassinations,  rob  banks  and 
blow  up  supermarkets  and  oil  pipelines. 

It  was  the  most  sustained  campaign  of 
terrorism  in  Latin  America  since  Pldel  Castro 
took  over  Cuba.  Until  last  month,  the  trouble- 
makers were  able  to  dash  back  to  safety 
through  the  university  gates. 

Central  University,  like  most  others  in 
Latin  America,  held  the  status  of  an  autono- 
mous institution  under  the  constitution.  The 
campus  grounds  were  immune  to  Venezuelan 
law  and  off  limits  to  any  type  of  federal  or 
municipal  law  enforcement. 

THE  last  straw 

Tolerance  of  the  Communist  sanctuary 
finally  ended  abruptly  last  month  when  a 
Judge  was  assassinated  and  the  Venezuelan 
.\rmy  Chief  of  Staff  was  wounded  In  a  new 
wave  of  violence. 

Findings  made  on  the  campus  since  troops 
moved  in  are  enabling  Venezuelan  author- 
ities to  piece  together  the  full  story  of  the 
conversion  of  the  university  into  a  base  of 
terrorist  operations. 

Even  though  the  university  was  on  vaca- 
tion when  the  troops  struck,  they  arrested 
some  650  persons  there.  Many  were  not 
students  at  all  but  professional  troublemak- 
ers In  the  pay  of  the  Communists.  Forty-five 
were  singled  out  as  ringleaders.  Among  them 
was  a  retired  Army  major  who  had  been  in- 
volved In  an   abortive  uprising    in   1960. 

Within  the  university,  troops  found  caches 
of  arms  hidden  in  every  part  of  several  build- 
ings— even  In  the  spaces  between  ceilings  and 
roofs. 

The  arms  Included  automatic  and  conven- 
tional rifles,  a  light  machine  gun,  assorted 
pistols  and  revolvers,  grenades,  electric 
detonators,  explosives  for  making  bombs,  and 
stores  of  ammunition.  The  dormitories  in 
which  some  of  these  weapons  caches  were 
uncovered  bore  such  terrorist  nicknames  as 
"Stalingrad"  and  "Chicago." 

Thirty  stolen  cars  were  rounded  up  on  the 
campus.  Including  a  Volkswagen  with  home- 
made armor  which  one  enterprising  studeat 
had  been  renting  to  various  terrorist  groups. 
There  were  supplies  of  Army  and  police  uni- 
forms, false  passports  and  Identification 
papers,  a  Castro-Cuban  flag,  guerrilla  films 
processed  in  Russia  and  a  printing  press  for 
turning  out  counterfeit  money. 
KET  find:    documents 

To  Venezuelan  Intelligence  officers,  their 
most  Important  find  was  a  mound  of  papers 
and  documents.  These  Included  files  on  guer- 
rilla units  In  the  mountains,  plans  for  future 
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operations  and  maps  of  NaUonal  Guard  posts 
with  Instructions  on  how  to  attack  them. 

There  were  lists  of  Army  officers  marked 
for  assassination.  There  were  also  sketches 
of  utility  plants  In  the  Caracas  area— a  fa- 
vorite Red  target-— and  manuals  on  ambush- 
ing Army  patrols. 

How  did  Venezuela's  main  university  be- 
come such  a  bastion  for  the  Communists? 
Intelligence  officers  say  It  came  about  mainly 
through  a  combination  of  three  things— a 
maximum  abuse  of  the  constitutional  Im- 
munity of  the  campus,  intimidation  of  non- 
Communists,  and  an  appeal  to  the  romantic 
streak  in  many  naive  students. 

Of  the  total  enrollment  of  more  than  26,- 
000  students  at  Central  University,  fewer 
than  1,500  are  considered  Communists.  Most 
of  the  students  are  regarded  as  seriously 
devoted  to  their  studies  and  opposed  to 
Communism. 

ONLY    200    red    activists 

It  Is  now  clear,  however,  that  the  armed 
Communist  minority,  vrith  approximately  200 
activists  m  varlotis  gangs,  intimidated  all 
other  students  into  silence.  One  non-Com- 
munist student  now  says  that  everybody 
knew  what  was  going  on  but  was  too  afraid 
to  talk  for  fear  of  Communist  reprisal. 

Some  key  members  of  the  iinlverslty  ad- 
ministration and  faculty  were  Communists 
or  sympathizers,  so  allowed  the  terrorists  a 
free  hand.  In  this  situation,  campus  dor- 
mitories become  the  refuge  of  professional 
crimmals  as  well  as  professional  agitators. 
The  criminals  teamed  up  with  students  to 
rob  banks— "for  the  people's  cavise,"  as  they 
told  bank  officers  and  customers. 

The  campus  became  a  recrvUting  ground 
for  guerrilla  units  in  the  hills  as  some  stu- 
dents took  "mountain  sabbaticals."  Many 
of  these  were  attracted  to  the  guerrillas  by 
the  supposed  glamour  of  becoming  moun- 
tain fighters. 

"If  you  were  In  the  mountains  with  guer- 
rillas," said  a  non-Communist  student  who 
did  riot  succumb,  "you  were  irresistible  with 

girls." 

At  the  same  time,  the  university  sanctu- 
ary was  used  as  a  rest  and  recuperation  area 
for  the  regular  guerrillas,  as  weU  as  their 
fund-raising  center. 

triaIiB  and  torttjuk 

Evidence  also  Is  emerging  that  the  campus 
was  used  for  Communist  "trials"  and  torture. 
One  recent  victim  was  Alfredo  Rafael  Seljas, 
a  lawyer  who  worked  In  liaison  between  the 
police  and  Army.  Seijas  disappeared  last  Sep- 
tember while  on  a  visit  to  the  university. 
His  boimd  body  was  found  the  following 
night  on  a  deserted  Caracas  street  with  16 
bullet  holes.  His  mouth  was  stuffed  with  a 
handkerchief. 

Police  say  Seljas  was  seized  and  hidden  at 
the  university  by  Communist  terrorists, 
"tried"  In  a  university  auditorium,  beaten 
and  tortured,  stuffed  into  the  trunk  of  a  car, 
then  shot  to  death. 

The  main  function  of  the  Communist  base 
at  Central  University,  however,  was  to  serve 
as  the  staging  ground  for  an  all-out  campaign 
of  terrorism  against  the  capital  Itself.  That 
campaign  got  under  way  In  1961  after  Fidel 
Castro  publicly  declared  Venezuela  his  No.  1 

target. 

The  terrorists'  objective  was  to  subject 
Caracas  to  so  much  turmoil  as  to  provoke  a 
military  take-over  and  discredit  the  demo- 
cratic Government  of  President  R6mulo  Be- 
tancourt.  In  the  years  that  followed,  Caracas 
experienced  terrorist  bombings  almost 
nightly.  For  a  time,  terrorist  gunners  were 
killing  a  policeman  a  day — often  from  fast- 
moving  cars  that  headed  straight  back  to  the 
university.  

VOTERS    defied    REDS 

The  campaign  to  oust  the  Government  by 
such  activities  in  Caracas  failed.  In  1963.  the 
people  defied  Communist  threats  by  going 
to  the  polls  in  record  numbers  to  elect  a  sue- 
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cessor  to  Betancourt.  It  was  the  first  peaceful 
transfer  of  power  between  democratically 
elected  regimes  In  Venezuela's  history. 

But  the  Communists  did  not  give  up.  They 
Just  shifted  tactics.  After  1963.  the  Reds 
moved  Into  the  hills  for  a  guerrilla  cam- 
paign on  the  Castro  or  Chinese  Communist 
pattern.  .       ,  .  ^ 

By  1964.  guerrillas  were  operating  In  eight 
of  Venezuela's  20  States. 

Outwardly.  Central  University  appeared  to 
have  become  a  more  peaceful  place  after  the 
CommunUts  moved  their  fight  to  the  hills. 
Secretly,  however.  It  remained  a  beehive  of 
activity  on  behalf  of  the  Reds. 

Then,  in  the  closing  weeks  of  1966,  violence 
broke  out  again  In  Caracas,  and  It  was  traced 
to  the  university.  After  seven  persons  were 
killed  and  mlUlons  of  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty was  damaged.  Venezuelan  President 
Raul  Leonl  moved  In  with  troops. 

Most  Venezuelans,  despite  tradition  of 
autonomy  for  universities,  appear  to  approve 
the  Government's  occupation  of  the  campus. 
Ordinary  people  say  they  were  tired  of  ter- 
rorist gangs'  using  the  university  as  a  haven. 
Some  find  fault  with  the  Government  for 
waiting  so  long  to  move. 

As  political  observers  here  In  Caracas  see 
It,  the  importance  of  the  occupation  of  the 
university  Is  far  greater  than  Just  the  arrests 
and  the  seizure  of  clandestine  material. 

It  puU  out  of  action  the  Communist  sanc- 
tuary and  center  of  subversive  activities  for 
the  most  concerted  drive  ever  launched  by 
the  Castro  Communists  against  a  South 
American  country.  And  it  Involves  a  clear 
warning  that  It  could  happen  again. 

A  similar  change  of  mind  over  the  hot  sub- 
ject of  university  autonomy  Is  going  on 
throughout  Latin  America.  Universities  have 
been  occupied  In  four  other  countries  in  ad- 
dition to  Venezuela.  These  are  Argentina, 
Ecuador.  Colombia  and  Mexico. 

The  outlook  for  the  Communists  In  all  five 
covintries.  as  a  result.  Is  for  tougher  times. 
No  longer  can  they  count  on  university  cam- 
ptises  as  their  private  sanctuaries  In  working 
to   tindermlne  governments. 


AFRICAN  LABOR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

of    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Rhodeslan  whites  have  truly  created  a 
chaotic  condition  with  their  neighbor. 
North  Rhodesia,  now  known  as  Zambia. 

It  seems  that  with  South  Rhodesia 
declaring  their  independence  from  Eng- 
land, the  South  Rhodesians  were  com- 
pelled to  give  up  operating  the  railroad 
in  Zambia. 

A  report  on  the  plight  of  the  defunct 
malfunctioning  Zambian  railroad  shows 
the  great  disservice  Inflicted  by  the  white 
Rhodesians  for  abandoning  Zambia. 

But  then,  they  only  did  what  they  were 
asked  to  do  and  what  the  U.N.-U.S. 
foreign  policy  forced  them  to  do. 

Let  us  just  hope  they  do  not  give  the 
operation  of  the  powerplant  at  Lake 
Kariba  to  the  Zamblans. 

I  Include  a  report  on  the  railroad,  as 
follows: 

Zambia's  Railroad  Troitbles 

Probably  no  other  country  In  the  world 
(with  only  650  miles  of  railway  track  to  Its 
nameK  has  more  trouble  with  Its  line  than 
Zambia. 

In  the  last  half  of  lt>67.  for  example,  there 
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w«re  806  mlabapsi  Including  four  nutln-Una 
ooUUlons,  30  In  switching  yanla  and  sidings, 
17  naaln-Une  dertllments  and  156  In  yards 
and  sidings. 

The  New  York  tUnas  account  of  this  sorry 
state  of  affairs  niiikea  what  at  flrst  appears 
to  be  the  rather  startling  statement  that 
"many  of  the  dlfllcultleB  are  attrlbuUble  to 
Rhodeela's  declar»tlon  of  Independence  In 
1995" — at  which  ttne  Rhodesia  gave  up  run- 
ning the  railroad. 

Actually,  this  dqes  Just  about  tell  the  story 
(repeated  all  ove»  Africa  where  the  white 
man  has  "laid  down  his  burden"). 

When  the  Zamklans  took  over  the  rail- 
road, moot  of  the  white  men  who  had  been 
operating  It  left,  Asreseelng  the  general  dis- 
organization of  tbe  country  that  was  to 
come. 

Of  the  7,000  employes  (for  680  mllee  of 
track,  yet!)  there  ^e  perhaps  1.000  foreign- 
ers recruited  from!  all  over  the  world — Kast 
Africa,  India,  Pakistan,  etc.  The  general 
manager  Is  even  Si^danese. 

Last  year  so  miich  of  the  railway  chaoe 
was  attributed  to  drunken  train  crews  that 
10,000  breath-teatltg  devices  were  Imported 
to  help  enforce  sobriety— but  never  used  be- 
cause of  employe  resistance. 

Should  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  ever 
foxmder  Trader  th^  black  waves,  the  story 
woTUd  be  "the  samei 


PUBLIC   MISLEIf  ON  CREDIT  CODE 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  Oalitornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, \Apra  24,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Icallfomla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  2  months  tie  landmark  truth-ln- 
lending  law  goeaj  into  operation,  and 
hopefully,  the  uttdr  chaos  and  confusion 
which  has  characterized  so  much  of  the 
consumer  credit  Industry  will  be 
straightened  out.  I 

No  one  should  consider  the  Truth-In- 
Lending  Act  as  the  final  answer  to  all 
problems  of  the  cradit  Industry— for  both 
lenders  and  borrowers  alike.  Still  more 
needs  to  be  done,  j  and  one  area  of  im- 
mediate importance  is  that  of  credit 
codes  at  the  State  jlevel.  I  note  that  it  is 
an  immediate  issuej  because  the  credit  in- 
dustry already  ha$  begxm  an  intensive 
campaign  to  have  Its  version  of  a  credit 
code  law  passed  bt  many  State  legisla- 
tures. 

Were  the  proposed  State  law  Just  and 
equitable,  I  would  not  raise  my  objec- 
tion. But,  Instead  6f  following  the  lead 
of  the  Federal  trutli-in-lending  measure, 
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a  10  per  cent  Increase  in  Income-tax  with- 
holdings and  despite  the  highest  Interest 
ratee  In  history,  Installment  credit  contracU 
continue  to  finance  vast  amounts  of  buying 
In  the  second  half  of  1988,  consumers  wew 
plunging  deeper  Into  debt  at  the  unprece- 
dented rate  of  $800  million  to  WOO  million 
per  month. 

Besides  contributing  to  Inflation,  easy  cred- 
it ^1.  '*!.  '""""-faveler.  harsh  collection 
methods,  have  lately  fanned  the  flree  of  dU- 
content  In  the  city  slums.  During  the  1967 
riots  In  the  black  ghetto  of  Boeton-s  Roxbury 
district,  a  furniture  store  was  one  of  the  first 
businesses  put  to  the  torch.  According  to 
officials  of  the  National  AssocUtlon  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the  store's 
exorbitant  credit  charges  were  "one  of  the 
causee  of  the  riot  and  burning."  The  trade 
papw-  Home  Fumiahings  Daily  warned  its 
readers  that  Negro  resentment  against  un- 
»i™.,  °*^°^*'*^'°8;  pracUces  might  spark 
S'^^*t'°  °"'«'"  <="!*«  The  paper  was 
TiLo'-  ^^  ^^-  ^'°*  Commission  Report  of 
1968  recounting  the  causes  of  dUorders^  said 
Its  Investigators  heard  grievances  of  Neero 
wnsumers  against  unfair  commercial  prac- 
tices in  11  of  20  cities  studied 

^^"^^^  '"^  ^**°  **'**  °^  ^^  ^ay  consumer 
credit  accelerates  economic  growth  and  pro- 
vides the  material  comforts  of  an  affluent 

^,.1''  ^  '"  "^"^  °'  ^^^  hardships  It  has 
caused.    Overcommitments    to    credit    mer- 

fnoT^  k"'"!"  uncounted  families  m  every 
l^t^^t  bracket.  By  the  mld-19e0s-20  yeari 
^  the  post-World  War  II  consumer  credit 
b<»m-one  family  out  of  two  was  paying  off 
installment  debts,  not  counting  home  mort- 
gages; one  family  out  of  four  had  committed 
one-third  of  its  income  to  such  debt  paTy- 

mft^i^'  ^'^  °°*  ^"°"y  °"*  °'  10  h«d  com- 
tot^fl^^Pfv.''"*'  °'  "°''«  °^  Its  income. 
^nnJf^K^'l^*  y***"  °'  *^«  P«'«'»"t  decade, 
persona^  bankruptcies  nearly  doubled.  In 
those  eight   years,    one  million   consumers 

^nt"  r^ke'""'*"'*'   P''^-"'   ^-   -«"*««; 
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the  Uniform  Cons 
it  is  termed — sets 
lations  Just  estab 
level. 

Analysis   of   the 


ler  Credit  Code — as 

it  to  evade  the  regu- 

"led  at  the  Federal 

Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code,  and  a  strong  presentation 
of  the  case  against]  it.  was  published  in 
the  March  issue  of  Consumer  Reports.  I 
place  the  article  in  the  Record  at  tliis 
point.  I 

A  CoNsmcsK  CaKDfT  Cods  for  Lkndxbs 
The  casual  buy-now-pay-later  tone  of  the 
American  marketplace  touches  the  lives  not 
only  of  thoee  who  habitually  use  credit  but 
also  of  thoee  who  clllig  tenaciously  to  old- 
fashioned  cash  buylnj  Lately,  everyone  has 
suffered  the  Inflationary  effects  of  what  may 
well  be  an  overdose  or  consumer  credit  De- 
spite such  antl-lnflatlonary  strategema  aa  a 


ACTION  AND  RBACnON 

Excessive  credit  commitments  and  over- 
^JtL'if^.^"^^  ^^"*'"'  ^'^  collectors  must 
o^  t^t  ^.  ."*  *  ^^°'^  national  problem, 
^nrt^  *r*°*  ^'  responsible  obserVers,  In- 
eluding  those  In  the  credit  Industry,  can  and 
^t?^^  ^^  problems  are  Indeed  being  d^lt 

Uamn/th'"/l'''*.°*"°°*'  ^"'^  state  levels. 
ioi^  ,^  *^*  ^^^  ^  *  magnificent  piece  of 
legal  reform,  the  FWeral  Consumer  Credit 

fn^Sr  '"^-  ^^^'^^  July  IMte  -SS- 
n-Lendlng  provisions  wlU  require  all  lending 
institutions  and  credit  merchants  to  eive 
consumers  the  facts  they  need  In  or^er  t^ 
Shop  intelligently  for  credit 

tecTl!!^  A^Jf??"  °'  *^^  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act,  Congress  for  the  flrst  time  estab- 

h^^."^*^*  nationwide  peacetime  rules  of 
behavior   for  lenders   and   some  rights   for 

closure,  the  act  sets  an  upper  limit  on  the 

l"7^!:  It  "T  --«-^p«y^"eck°tS: 

pr<S^„    IL?.^«"''^"»^   garnishment 
proceemngs.  For  the  flrst  time    too    a  Pf^- 

^.,.  ^      ^^  y°"'"  residence  as  security, 
-nius.   Congress  has  entered  what  previ- 
ous y  wa.  a  private  preserve  of  the  s  "te ?S- 
atures.    Contracte    between    borroweni    fnd 
lenders  have  traditionally  been  goVlraed  bv 

SSTmeanrtn'*  ''''  ^**^  level.'^SIa^ 
were  meant  to  cover  relationships  between 

a^ba^n"'-;^  ""^^  °"°  ^"''^  "P  th'^lr  ends  Of 
L„  ^.w  ^*  ^*™*  '^'^d"  >«^  have  come  to 

fend"«  Bu?'tl!^?^"  •'^'^^^  con^amerTLS 
lenders  But  thafs  usuaUy  no  bargaining  at 

all-only  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  deal  based  on 
a  contract  drawn  up  by  the  creditor's  lawyers 
m  terms  and  with  Implications  that  bor- 
rowers  can   only   dimly   gra«p. 

An  elaborate  web  of  hundreds  of  state  re- 
tall  InstaUment  sales  laws  and  consumer  loan 
laws   has   been   spun   during   this   century 


ostensibly  to  right  the  balance.  However 
creditors  themselves  designed  the  web  and 
consumers  are  the  fllee.  A  generation  'born 
after  World  War  n  and  now  forming  families 
and  households  will  be  signing  loan  forms 
and  credit  sale  papers  by  the  mllUons  In  the 
next  several  years.  They  sorely  need  the  pro- 
tection of  a  more  realletlo  set  of  laws— laws 
that  may  have  to  be  ImpoMd  by  Federal 
rather  than  state  government.  The  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  opens  the  door  In  that 
direction. 

INDUSTBT'S    WXDOK 

Ironically,  the  credit  Industry  has  dis- 
covered m  that  new  Federal  law  an  excuse 
for  pressuring  state  legislatures  to  pass  la 
great  haste  the  Industry's  latest  version  of  a 
reform  law.  It  seems  that  many  existing  state 
credit  laws  will  need  amending  to  avoid  con- 
fllcts  with  the  Pedeal  law.  Added  legislative 
Incentive  comes  from  a  states-rights  section 
of  the  Federal  law;  it  says  that  states  that 
pass  their  own  Truth-ln-Lendlng  laws  may 
obtain  exemptions  from  the  Federal  one. 

The   credit  Industry's   new  reform   law  l» 
called  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code 
(UCCC).  The  code  was  promulgated  at  the 
annual   meeting  last  year  of   the  National 
Conference    of    Commissioners    on    Uniform 
State  Laws,   a   nongovernment  organization 
cloeely  related  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Seldom  In  the  checkered  annals  of  state 
legislation   has   so   compllcted   a   bill   been 
offered  In  the  name  of  consumer  protection. 
The  127- page  statute  was  drafted  with  the 
help  of  a  panel  of  distinguished  university 
professors  of   law,   economics  and   sociology 
working  with  funds  supplied  mainly  by  the 
credit  Industry.  Consumers  are  presumablv 
expected  to  support  enactment  of  the  UCCC 
In  the  belief  that  It  was  written  In  their  In- 
terest. As  a  UCCC  committee  staff  member 
wrote  in  the  Harvard  Business  Review 

"Most  segments  of  the  Industry  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  uniformity  and  of  out- 
lawing undesirable  credit  practices  that  are 
used  by  a  minority  but  reflect  unfavorably 
on  the  majority.  Responsible  consximer 
groups  similarly  recognize  that  the  code 
provides  a  much  better  balance  between 
debtors'  and  creditors'  rights  than  exists  in 
current  statutes." 

It  Is  true  that  some  responsible  consumer 
spokesmen  have,  despite  misgivings,  endorsed 
the  UCCC.  among  them  the  White  House  con- 
sumer agent'es  of  former  President  Johnson 
But  CU  and  '♦«  legal  consultants  can  And 
little  to  cheet  bout.  We  don't  think  any 
state,  no  matter  how  bad  its  existing  credit 
laws,  should  adopt  the  UCCC  loithout  exten- 
sive amendments  in  favor  of  consumers. 

The  UCCC's  beneflts  to  the  credit  Industry 
are  plain  enough : 

It  opens  the  door  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
go  Into  the  money-lending  business.  No  li- 
cense would  be  required  unless  Interest  ratee 
charged  were  higher  than  18  per  cent,  and  no 
limit  would  be  placed  on  the  number  of 
above-18  per  cent  lenders.  Retailers  could 
sell  on  credit,  as  they  do  now.  at  high  legal 
interest  rates  without  need  of  a  license— 
and  thus  without  fear  of  losing  it  for  mis- 
behavior. 

It  standardizes  credit  forms.  Big  loan  com- 
panies and  store  chains  would  be  able  to 
replace  scores  of  different  credit  applications, 
contracts  and  disclosure  forms  with  one 
standard  form.  Standardization  woiUd  make 
life  simpler  for  consumers,  too.  if  the  con- 
tracts and  forms  were  fair  and  easy  to  un- 
derstand. But.  as  we  wlU  show,  they  could  be 
quite  unfair. 

It  offers  an  escape  from  Federal  enforce- 
ment of  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act.  The  UCCC 
was  designed  to  qualify  states  for  exemption. 
Prom  the  credit  Industry  viewpoint,  most 
state  administrators  are  easier  to  live  with 
than  those  in  Washington.  From  the  con- 
sumer'8-eye  view,  state  regulation  of  such 
related  industries  as  banking  and  Insurance 
is  generally  Inadequate. 
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RAISING   THE    ROOF   ON    INTEREST 

But  the  part  of  the  UCCC  best  calculated 
to  appeal  to  lenders  Is  Its  maximum  Interest 
rates.  They  would  exceed  top  rates  now  In 
effect  In  such  Industrial  states  as  New  York, 
Illinois  and  California,  where  credit  selling 
abounds.  Under  the  UCCC,  maximum  Install- 
ment rates  would  be  set  at  36  pier  cent  per 
year  on  the  first  (300,  21  per  cent  on  the 
portion  of  a  debt  from  (300  to  (1000,  and  16 
per  cent  on  any  portion  above  that. 

The  UCCC  would  also  open  the  way  for  big 
boosts  In  Interest  on  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts. The  usual  maximums  now  are  18  per 
cent  (l'/2  P«r  cent  per  month)  on  the  first 
(500  and  12  per  cent  (1  per  cent  per  month) 
on  anything  above  that.  The  new  ceilings 
would  be  24  per  cent  and  18  per  cent  on  store 
charge  accounts  and  36  per  cent  on  bank 
credit  cards  and  check-credit  plans.  And  as  Is 
now  the  case.  Interest  could  be  charged  on 
the  balance  due  at  the  beginning  at  the  bill- 
ing period — before  your  payments  and  re- 
turns were  deducted. 

Illustrations  of  the  extra  finance  charges 
people  might  have  to  pay  in  states  adopting 
the  UCCC  appear  in  the  following  table.  The 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

figures  are  based  on  data  supplied  by  a  gov- 
ernment credit  official  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  comparisons  are  made  with  that  state's 
present  maximum  rates,  which  are  typical  of 
those  In  Industrial  states.  Note  the  possible 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  a  one-year  Installment 
loan  or  purchase  Involving  (1000  or  Initial 
credit.  It  could  cost  you  (15  more  than  It  does 
now  at  a  licensed  loan  company  and  as  much 
as  (78  more  at  a  new-car  salesroom.  Although 
new-car  dealers  might  seldom  avail  them- 
selves of  the  top  rate,  other  lenders  probably 
would,  according  to  the  state  official. 

TAKING    THE    LID    OFF    INTEREST    COSTS 

As  If  maximum  finance  charges  under  pres- 
ent state  laws  weren't  high  enough,  the  Uni- 
form Consumer  Credit  Code  (UCCC)  would 
frequently  loise  tnem  considerably  higher. 
Here  are  some  comparisons  between  maxi- 
mum charges  and  rates  allowed  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  amounts  consumers  might 
pay  If  Massachusetts  enacted  the  Code.  Max- 
imum rates  In  Massachusetts  are  typical  of 
those  In  populous  states.  Credit  life  Insur- 
ance and  other  charges  could  add  significant- 
ly to  the  figures  shown. 


EXAMPLE:  $1,000  OF  CREDIT   PLUS  INTEREST,  REPAID  IN  12  EQUAL  MONTHLY  INSTALLMENTS 


Maximum  annual  interest 
rate 


Credit  plan 


Mass*- 

chusett 
(percent) 


Maximum  finance 
cttarge 


UCCC 
(percent) 


Massa- 
chusetts 


Increase  under  UCCC 


UCCC 


Amount 


Percent 


Licensed  small  loan 25.5                 28             $143  tlSS  $1S 

Loan  to  pay  insurance  prMiium 25.5                 28               143  158  15 

Unlicensed  small  loan 12.0                 18                 66  100  34 

2nd  mortgage' 18.0                 28               100  158  58 

Appliances,  installment  purchase' 16.0                 28                90  158  68 

New  car,  installment  purchase > 14.5                  28                  80  158  78 

>  For  comparison  only,  since  the  smallest  second  mortgage  loan  permitted  in  Massachusetts  is  $1,500. 

>  Or  any  other  goods  and  services  except  a  car. 

1  Of  the  examples  shown  here,  new  car  credit  is  the  only  one  in  which  prevailing  rates  usually  are  lower  than  the  maximum. 


That  prediction  is  supported  by  some  find- 
ings about  what  happened  to  Interest  rates 
early  In  1967,  when  Massachusetts  became 
the  first  state  to  require  disclosure  of  true 
annual  interest  rates  on  consumer  credit.  All 
stores  and  credit  institutions  had  to  switch 
over  to  new  contract  forms  and  rate  tables. 
A  survey  published  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston  reported  that  "The  tendency 
for  the  maximum  to  become  the  norm  was 
reinforced  by  the  use  of  the  new  annual  rate 
tables.  These  are  prepared  by  commercial 
publishers  and  most  orders  were  for  maxi- 
mum rate  schedules,  except  for  auto  dealer 
financing." 

You  may  well  ask  why  the  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code  seeks  to  raise  marimiim 
rates.  To  make  credit  easier  to  get?  Hardly. 
As  already  noted.  Installment  debt  has  been 
expanding  at  a  record  pace  luider  the  present 
rate  ceilings. 

The  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act,  by  requiring 
dlscolsure  of  the  true  annual  interest  rate, 
has  the  potential  for  sharpening  price  com- 
petition among  lenders  and  credit  retailers. 
If  that  happens,  there  may  in  theory  be  no 
need  for  rate  ceilings  at  all.  There  was  strong 
sentiment  in  that  direction  among  the  UCCC 
authors.  They  finally  decided  that  It  would 
be  politically  unwise  to  remove  all  ceUings. 

But  it  will  take  some  time  for  consumers 
to  learn  how  to  shop  for  credit  since,  after 
all,  they  have  never  before  had  the  chance 
to  learn.  The  competitive  fruits  of  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng  will  not  ripen  overnight.  For  many 
consimiers,  no  amount  of  Truth-ln-Lendlng 
would  bring  down  credit  costs.  They  are  the 
poor,  the  uneducated,  students,  newly  mar- 
ried couples  and  borrowers  who  are  already 
}Tercommitted.  It  Is  an  axiom  that  people 
who  need  credit  the  moet  are  likely  to  pay 
the  moet  for  it. 

Not  only  do  the  poor  pay  more  for  money, 
they  are  also  caught  in  the  net  of  neighbor- 


hood credit  monopolies.  To  tighten  a  lucra- 
tive hold  on  their  customers,  many  stores 
and  loan  companies  refuse  to  trade  Informa- 
tion with  credit  bureaus.  Consequently,  many 
low-income  consumers  who  have  never 
missed  a  payment  to  the  local  furniture  store 
or  loan  shop  nevertheless  cannot  get  credit 
elsewhere. 

Raising  the  Interest-rate  ceilings  may 
therefore  be  something  less  than  satisfac- 
tory from  either  a  political  or  an  economic 
Etandp>oint.  One  who  thinks  so  is  Qeorge 
Brunn,  a  municipal  court  Judge  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  and  a  CU  board  meml>er.  He  wrote  to 
UCCC  sponsors:  "To  give  persons  a  right  to 
charge  36%-pl\iB  interest*  (or  finance 
charge)  shocks  at  least  my  conscience  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  am  unduly  sensitive." 

WHO  TAKES  WHAT  RISK? 

The  credit  Industry  takes  the  position  that 
the  interest  rates  It  must  charge  are  deter- 
mined, not  by  good  conscience  and  morality, 
but  by  the  degree  of  risk  to  which  a  lender's 
money  Is  exposed.  People  with  uncertain  em- 
ployment, low  Income  or  nonexistent  credit 
records  are  poorer-than-average  rlslu.  A  max- 
imum rate  of  36  per  cent  Interest,  so  the 
argument  goes.  Is  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
consumers  who  might  otherwise  not  be  able 
to  get  credit  ansrwhere  except  from  loan 
sharks. 

Merchants  and  lenders  who  choose  not  to 
exchange  Information  with  credit  bureaus  do 
not  fit  very  well  that  image  of  a  prudent 
1^ker-of-rlsks  who  Judiciously  weighs  each 
borrower's  worthiness.  But  the  Image  is  dls- 


•The  "plus"  in  the  Judges  remark  refers 
to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  UCCO 
ceilings  would  permit  up  to  39  per  cent  in- 
terest. Tacked  onto  that  would  be  credit  life 
Insurance  premiums  and  possibly  a  few  Hi- 
defined  credit  fees. 
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torted  anyway.  That  web  of  state  laws  pre- 
\1ously  mentioned,  and  not  the  lender's  good 
Judgments,  is  what  secures  many  credit  risks. 
The  law  In  almost  all  states  take  the  plain 
and  moral  view  that  debtors  must  pay.  and  It 
backs  Its  brand  of  morality  with  the  author- 
ity of  constables  and  courts. 

Moet  consumer  credit  contracts  do  not  re- 
sult from  a  meeting  of  minds  between  equally 
well  informed  parties.  Armies  of  door-to-door 
salesmen,  car  dealers  and  retailers  are  truly 
merchants  of  debt.  Their  goods  and  services 
are  bait  for  the  credit  hook.  Their  sales  pitch 
Is  tailored  to  lull  the  customer  into  total  un- 
awareness  of  the  obligations  that  will  flow 
with  the  ink  in  his  signature.  The  special 
conunlttee  that  drew  up  the  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code  wondered,  at  the  start  of 
Its  task,  whether  the  legal  remedies  given  to 
creditors  In  the  age  before  widespread  con- 
sumer credit  were  quite  fair  now  that  "buy- 
ing on  time  is  becoming  the  norm  and  the 
consumer  credit  transaction  la  ci  sual  and 
commonplace."  Judging  by  the  results  of 
their  work,  they  never  quite  made  up  their 
mind. 

The  UCCC  does  deprive  creditors  of  two 
utterly  Inequitable  tricks  of  their  trade.  First, 
It  outlaws  confessions  of  Judgment.  A  con- 
fession of  Judgment  is  a  contract  clause, 
legally  acceptable  in  most  states,  in  which  a 
debtor,  In  effect,  pleads  guilty  In  advance  to 
nonpayment.  It's  a  handy  Item  for  the  cred- 
itor to  have  when  he  wants  a  court  to  de- 
clare a  debtor  in  default  or  to  repossess  col- 
lateral. Further,  he  can  use  the  court's  ma- 
chinery to  collect  without  giving  the  debtor 
his  day  In  coiut.  Second,  the  UCCC  bans  wage 
assignments,  in  which  debtor  assigns  to 
lender  the  right  to  take  his  wages  without  a 
court  order  for  garnishment. 

The  UCCC  leaves  the  rest  of  the  creditor's 
collection  methods  largely  Intact.  Three  case 
studies  taken  from  recent  Senate  hearings  on 
credit  practices  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
llliwtratc  some  abusive  practices  and  how 
they  are  treated  In  the  code. 

HOLDER-IN-DtJE-COtTRSK 

A  woman  responded  to  a  radio  commercial 
for  a  10-day-free-trlal  offer  on  a  television 
set.  When  a  salesman  came  with  the  set,  he 
said  she  would  have  to  pay  $25  "tax"  and  sign 
a  'delivery  receipt."  She  paid  and  signed.  The 
price  of  the  set  was  said  to  be  (195,  but  in 
lees  than  10  days  a  finance  company  sent  a 
book  of  24  monthly  payment  slips  totaling 
(330.  The  TV  set  broke  down  after  one  year. 
The  woman,  finding  that  she  had  already 
paid  $190  and  suspecting  the  set  was  second- 
hand, stopped  making  payments.  A  court 
summons  followed.  The  woman  requested  a 
hearing.  She  was  never  called  to  court,  but 
some  months  later  the  finance  company 
garnlsheed  her  wages.  As  a  consequence,  her 
employer  said  she  would  probably  be  fired. 

Though  misled  by  a  conunerclal  and  gulled 
by  a  salesman,  the  woman  had  no  right 
under  the  law,  to  stop  paying.  She  was  a 
victim  of  the  holder-ln-due-course  doctrine. 
Finance  companies  and  banks  make  a  busi- 
ness of  buying  negotiable  sales  contracts. 
Unless  you  can  prove  that  they  had  reason 
to  know  a  contract  was  fraudulently  ob- 
tained, holders-in-due-course  are  viewed  by 
the  law  as  Innocent  parties  entitled  to  be 
paid.  Courts  do  not  ordinarily  question  the 
validity  of  credit  contracts.  They  routinely 
process  thousands  of  default  Judgments  and 
garnishments  each  day  under  the  holder-in- 
due-course  doctrine. 

The  UCCC  should  have  banished  the  holder- 
ln-due-course  doctrine  from  all  consumer 
credit  transactions.  Indeed,  It  appears  at  first 
reading  to  do  that,  but  CU's  legal  consultants 
say  the  banishment  Is  a  sham,  and  the  doc- 
trine would  live  on  virtually  unimpaired. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  banned  only  In  sales  con- 
tracts, not  In  consumer  loems:  the  seller  may 
get  around  the  ban  simply  enough  by  wear- 
ing two  hats,  a  salesman's  and  a  loan  com* 
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pany't;  aikl  stores  would  b«  free  to  open 
their  own  locm  departmenU.  Secondly,  the 
finance  companies  that  bought  installment 
contracts  would  be  able  to  force  payment 
even  though  the  law  said  such  contracts  were 
not  negotiable.  Tou'd  have  to  take  up  70\ir 
case  against  the  store  or  sales  firm,  and  the 
UCCC  does  llttl^  to  encourage  attorneys  to 
represent  you.  Iq  fact.  It  gives  the  consumer 
no  right  to  suf,  only  to  defend  himself 
against  a  suit  fof  default  Judgment.  And  his 
only  reward  for  a  successful  defense  would 
b«  release  from  iany  further  payments;  he 
would  get  no  reiund. 

Finally,  the  UCCC  gives  state  legislatures 
the  option  of  preserving  the  equivalent  of 
holder-ln-due-cotirse  doctrine  for  credit 
sales,  provided  t|be  consumer  doesn't  raise 
a  complaint  withjthe  finance  company  with- 
in three  months,  j 

In  short,  under]  UCCC  the  woman  swindled 
on  her  televlsloij  set  purchase  would  very 
likely  have  been '  in  the  same  predicament. 
And  she  wm  prol>ably  a  victim  of  other  bad 
credit  practices  as  well. 

For  Instsmce,  h«r  employer  received  a  court 
order  for  wage  garnishment  even  though  she 
never  had  her  d^  in  court.  In  some  states, 
debt  collectors  dan  obtain  a  garnishment 
without  ilrst  winning  a  Judgment  against 
the  debtor.  The  UCCC  would  stop  that, 
theoretically.  But  In  reality  most  Judg- 
ments are  hande^  down  automatically,  be- 
cause the  debtor  fklls  to  appear  in  court.  One 
reason  many  people  fall  to  appear  is  that  the 
process  server  tliiew  away  the  court  notice 
instead  of  delivering  it.  That's  called  "sewer 
service."  and  It  is  a  serious  problem  In  New 
York  City  and  elseivhere.  The  UCCC  makes  no 
attempt  to  proteit  consumers  from  sewer 
service. 

Many  times.  toD,  people  who  do  receive 
notice  to  appear  li  i  court  fall  to  show  up  be- 
cause they  would  lose  a  day's  wages.  The 
UCCC  could  have  helped  them  by  authoriz- 
ing Judges  to  awaid  damages  for  such  losses. 
But  it  does  not. 

A  truly  enlighteoed  consumer  credit  code 
would  banish  wage  garnishment  altogether. 
Instead,  the  UCCC  sets  about  the  same  gar- 
nishment limit  as  will  go  into  effect  on  July 
1,  1970,  under  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act — 25  per  ce  at  of  a  debtor's  take-home 
pay.  Several  state  laws  with  10  or  15  per  cent 
limits  would  be  wifakened  by  passage  of  the 
UCCC  In  its  presen;  form,  as  would  Texas  and 
Pennsylvania  laws  prohibiting  garnishments 
entirely. 

Garnishments  of  ten  lead  to  loss  of  Jobs  and 
thence  to  pyersonal  bankruptcy.  Creditors  as 
well  as  debtors  are  tiurt  by  the  sequence.  Un- 
der UCCC,  therefore,  the  woman  with  the 
television  set  could  not  legally  be  fired  for 
receiving  a  wage  garnishment.  The  trouble  Is, 
many  employers  resent  the  extra  payroll  ex- 
penses of  processing  wage  garnishments. 
They  can  find  othur  reasons  for  firing.  The 
only  cure  Is  to  outlaw  all  consumer  credit 
garnishments. 

THX     IXPOSSXSSED 

In  a  second  case  study  of  overreaching 
credit  practices,  an  elderly  woman  had  paid 
$35  a  month  for  three  years — more  than 
$1200 — on  a  bed,  a  ;halr  and  a  television  set. 
With  a  fairly  large  bcdance  still  due,  she 
begged  the  store  to  i educe  the  size  of  her  pay- 
ments because  of  k  family  financial  emer- 
gency. The  store  Uas  uzLsympathetic  and 
warned  her  that  li  would  repossess  every- 
thing If  she  dldn'i  keep  making  full  pay- 
ments. As  good  as  its  word,  the  store  several 
times  sent  men  for  the  furniture;  but  when 
the  woman  saw  tUe  truck  outside  she  re- 
fused to  open  her  ^oor.  One  day,  seeing  no 
truck,  she  an3were<|  a  knock  on  her  door.  A 
man  burst  In  and  l^raced  the  door  open  for 
his  helper.  Together,  they  hauled  away  the 
bed,  the  chair  and  the  TV.  A  neighborhood 
legal  assistance  worker  later  found  the 
woman  sleeping  on  the  floor.  Meantime,  the 
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store  continued  billing  her  for  the  unpaid 
balance  on  the  furniture  It  has  reposseosed. 
Forced  entry  for  purposes  of  repossessing 
goods  on  grounds  of  default  is  an  everyday 
occurrence.  State  laws  against  it  have  so 
far  proved  futile.  The  authors  of  the  UCCC 
have  made  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
problem  directly.  At  most,  a  state  consumer 
credit  administrator  might  be  able  to  issue 
a  cease-and-desist  order  against  firms  that 
repeatedly  seized  goods  against  the  wishes 
of  the  debtor.  Even  that  remedy  is  not  spelled 
out,  however. 

Aside  from  the  strong-arm  stuff  used 
against  the  old  woman,  the  funlture  company 
resorted  to  a  nasty  kind  of  "add-on"  contract. 
In  such  a  contract,  payments  are  assigned 
propwrtlonally  to  several  items  financed,  and 
none  is  considered  paid  for  until  all  are.  The 
UCCC  would  put  an  end  to  that  trick  by 
requiring  assignment  of  payments  to  one 
thing  at  a  time.  (Congress,  rather  than  the 
code  authors,  deserve  thanks  for  that  rule;  It 
is  derived  from  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act.) 

But  can  a  creditor  take  back  his  goods  and 
still  demand  payment  of  the  balance  due? 
Under  present  laws,  he  Is  supposed  to  sell  the 
repossessed  goods  first  and  credit  the  amount 
realized  to  the  balance  due.  In  most  states, 
he  may  then  get  a  deficiency  Judgment  for 
the  rest,  plus  expenses  of  repossession  and 
sale.  Unscrupulous  businesses  have  been  able 
to  milk  that  process  for  rich  profits,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  following  racket,  described  In  the 
1968  annual  report  of  the  Consumer  Frauds 
Unit  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York : 

"Investigations  have  disclosed  a  pattern  of 
sales  of  certain  used  cars  at  many  times  their 
original  cost,  followed  by  a  cycle  of  reposses- 
sion, repurchase  of  the  car  at  a  low  price 
at  auction  and  further  resale  at  many  times 
that  price  to  new  customers.  .  .  .  The  inquiry 
indicated  that  in  certain  cases  some  used  car 
dealers  know  in  advance  that  there  will  be  a 
complaint  regarding  each  and  every  auto- 
mobile sold  and  that  many  customers  will 
give  up  the  car  and  default  because  they  feel 
it  cannot  be  made  to  work." 

Under  UCCC,  sellers  of  cars  or  anything 
else  priced  over  $1000  could  continue  to  re- 
possess and  also  get  deficiency  Judgments. 
They  would  have  to  be  satisfied  with  reposses- 
sion alone  on  less  expensive  goods.  But  they 
would  be  allowed  to  keep  all  the  proceeds  of 
resale,  even  if,  as  was  very  likely  true  In  the 
old  woman's  case,  resale  brought  In  more 
than  the  balance  due.  A  fair  credit  law  would, 
in  our  Judgment,  give  creditors  the  alterna- 
tives of  either  repossession  or  a  court  Judg- 
ment against  a  defaulting  debtor,  but  not 
both.  Such  a  law  would  insist  further  on  a 
fair  and  open  sale  of  any  repossessed  goods; 
it  would  give  the  defaulted  debtor  a  refund 
If  the  repossessed  goods  sold  for  more  than 
the  unpaid  balance  due  on  them. 
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vacuum-cleaning    systems.    Intercoms    and 
anything  else  attachable  to  a  bouse. 

The  number  is  certainly  large.  For  accord- 
ing to  the  executive  vice  president  of  a  fi- 
nance company  specializing  in  home  Improve- 
ment 'paper,"  his  firm  usually  has  an  in- 
ventory  of  about  300  houses  throughout  the 
country  as  a  result  of  quitclaims  and  fore 
closures.  He  estimated  a  foreclosure  rate  of 
1  to  2  per  cent. 

The  UCCC  would  perpetuate  the  whole 
reprehensible  process.  It  specifically  sanctions 
taking  real  estate  as  security  for  home-Im- 
provement debts  of  $1000  or  more. 

missing:  thk  rigbt  philosophy 
In  far  more  ways  than  can  be  recited  here 
the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  seems 
dedicated  to  perpetuating  current  unhealthy 
practices.  The  Influence  of  the  credit  industry 
comes  through  in  section  after  section. 

Missing,  in  letter  and  spirit,  Is  a  proper 
legislative  regard  for  economic  incentives 
If  deprived  of  most  of  the  forces  of  law  now 
operating  for  him,  the  lender  woxUd  trtUy 
have  to  rely  on  his  prudent  Judgment.  .And 
the  borrower  would  have  to  protect  his  repu- 
tation as  a  reliable  risk.  The  proposition 
was  well  stated  a  few  years  ago  by  some  ex- 
perts on   consumer  credit: 

"More  and  more  in  our  modem  society 
credit  Is  essential  for  the  wage  earner  to 
obtain  his  share  of  goods  and  services.  Credit 
grantors,  relying  on  credit  Information,  cwi 
refuse  credit  to  debtors  who  have  not  paid 
their  debts.  The  emergence  of  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  makes  It  even  more 
likely  that  In  the  future  rather  complete 
information  will  be  available  to  an  Inquiring 
credit  grantor.  The  .  .  .  debtor's  fear  of  get- 
ting  a  bad  credit  rating  may  be  one  of  the 
strongest  coUecUon  remedies  the  creditor 
has— far  surpassing  his  abUity  to  deduct  a 
few  dollars  from  his  debtor's  paycheck. 
A  lack  of  self-restraint,  coupled  with  aggres- 
sive selling  by  credit  grantors  ...  has  led 
many  to  buy  more  than  they  can  afford.  . 
It  may  be  that  one  answer  is  to  force  credi- 
tors to  exercise  self-restraint  in  the  granting 
of  credit." 

Those  words  come  not  from  outsiders— 
they  come  from  a  staff  memorandiun  to  the 
drafters  of  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit 
Code.  As  long  ago  as  1965,  the  code-drafting 
committee  reported,  "Our  present  thinking 
Is  that  harsh  collection  laws  may  result  In 
damage  not  only  to  debtors  but  also  to  the 
consumer  credit  Industry  and  to  society  as  a 
whole." 

Perhaps  if  those  same  men  were  allowed  to 
return  to  their  task,  unhindered  this  time 
by  pressure  from  the  credit  Industry,  they 
would  draft  a  law  in  harmony  with  their 
own  thinking. 
It  might  prove  a  very  good  law  Indeed. 
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The  last  case  history  Is  that  of  a  home  own- 
er and  his  troubles  with  one  of  those  home- 
improvement  salesmen  whose  practice  Is  to 
follow,  buzzard-like,  on  the  heels  of  city 
building  Inspectors.  The  victim,  who  owned 
his  house  for  20  years,  fell  for  the  salesman's 
line  and  signed  up  for  $3000  worth  of  repairs. 
He  signed  a  number  of  mysterious  papers, 
one  of  which  was  a  deed  of  trust  putting  up 
his  property  as  security.  Later,  a  bank  sent 
him  a  payment  schedule  totaling  $6260. 

Finally  realizing  his  mistake,  he  decided 
not  to  go  through  with  the  deal.  But  although 
no  work  was  ever  done  on  his  house,  the  bank 
threatened  to  foreclose.  Furthermore,  the 
home  owner  learned  that  a  neighbor  had  lost 
her  house  under  similar  circumstances.  He 
therefore  borrowed  $400  to  make  up  back 
payments.  He  wound  up  paying  more  than 
$100  a  month  for  nothing. 

No  one  knows  how  many  houses  have  been 
lost  to  the  home-improvement  racket,  with 
its  redoubtable  sellers  of  alimilnum  siding, 
patios,    water    softeners,    furnaces,    central 


"IN  THE  BEGINNING  GOD—" 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Aristotle 
wrote  In  his  "Metaphyslca."  book  2, 
chapter  1,  that — 

The  search  for  truth  Is  In  one  way  hard  and 
In  another  way  easy,  for  it  is  evident  that  no 
one  can  master  It  fully  nor  miss  It  wholly. 
But  each  adds  a  little  to  our  knowledge  of 
nature;  and  from  all  the  facts  assembled 
there  vises  a  certain  grandeur. 

A  certain  grandeur — a  certain  grandeur 
that  struck  the  higher  senses  and  nature 
of  man,  and  captured  his  imagination  In 
a  way  never  done  before  in  world  his- 


tory— is  represented  by  the  commemora- 
tive stamp  for  the  Apollo  8  space  flight. 
"Earthrlse" — as  Apollo  8  began  Its  first 
lunar  orbit  on  the  far  side  of  the  moon, 
at  3:30  a.m.  on  December  24,  1968,  the 
astronauts  saw  the  earth  rising  before 
them,  240,000  miles  away.  The  classic 
picture  of  the  mission,  reproduced  on  the 
stamp,  shows  the  gorgeous  royal  blue  of 
half  of  the  earth,  marbled  with  white 
clouds,  the  sunset  terminator  bisecting 
the  African  continent.  Its  cloudy,  oceanic 
majesty  contrasts  with  the  lifeless, 
cratered  gray  surface  of  the  moon  below, 
and  both  earth  and  moon  stand  out 
against  the  deep  blue  background  of 
space. 

The  poet,  James  Elroy  Flecker,  had 
sung  of  such  a  sight: 

And  God  shall  make  thy  soul  a  glass 
Where  eighteen  thousand  aeons  pass; 
And  thou  shalt  see  the  shining  worlds 
As  men  see  dew  upon  the  grass! 

Later  that  day,  on  a  Christmas  Eve 
that  gave  a  waiting  world  the  most 
unique  and  beautiful  Christmas  message 
of  all  time,  the  three  astronauts  marked 
what  was  at  that  time  the  peak  of  Man's 
scientific  and  exploration  achievements 
by  reading  the  first  10  verses  from  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis: 

In  the  beginning  Ood  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without 
form,  and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

And  Ood  said.  Let  there  be  light;  and 
there  was  light. 

And  God  saw  the  light,  that  It  was  good; 
and  Ood  divided  the  light  from  the  dark- 
ness. 

And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the 
darkness  he  called  Night. 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
first  day. 

And  Ood  said.  Let  there  be  a  firmament  In 
the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  It  divide 
the  waters  from  the  waters. 

And  Ood  made  the  firmament  and  divided 
the  waters  which  were  under  the  firmament 
from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firma- 
ment; and  It  was  so. 

And  Ood  called  the  firmament  Heaven. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
second  day. 

And  God  said.  Let  the  waters  under  the 
heaven  be  gathered  together  into  one  place, 
and  let  the  dry  land  appear;  and  It  was  so. 

And  Ood  called  the  dry  land  Earth;  and 
the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  called 
He  Seas:  and  God  saw  that  It  was  good. 

"In  the  beginning  God — "  The  words 
were  not  part  of  Apollo  8's  fiight  plan; 
but  nothing  could  have  been  more  fitting, 
and  they  have  become,  in  the  public 
mind,  firmly  associated  with  man's  first 
full  sight,  with  his  own  eyes,  of  his  home 
planet  hanging  in  space.  And  nothing 
could  have  been  more  proper  than  to  in- 
clude these  words  on  the  stamp. 

At  such  a  moment  in  our  span  of  exist- 
ence, we  can  only  trnn  Inward  to  that 
fundamental  part  of  our  nature  that 
seeks  to  cloak  our  souls  with  reverence 
for  the  verj'  beauty  that  our  eyes  behold. 
Of  all  living  creatures,  man  alone  has 
the  capacity  for  awe  and  wonder,  to 
marvel  at  the  mysterious  and  haunting 
beauty  manifested  In  so  many  forms 
throughout  the  universe.  And  only  man 
Is  empowered  to  realize,  deep  within 
himself,  when  the  time  has  come  when 
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he  stands  before  something  that  is  be- 
yond his  power  to  fully  grasp. 

There  was  probably  only  one  other 
time  in  all  human  history  when  there 
was  an  equal  parallel,  and  to  find  it  we 
must  leave  the  written  records  and  go 
back  even  further  into  the  darker  and 
more  mysterious  channels  of  time,  to 
that  remote  period  when,  at  the  world's 
dawn,  some  first  early  man  saw  and  was, 
for  the  first  time,  aware  of,  the  splendor 
of  the  full  moon  rising  into  the  heavens. 

Pull  moons  had  risen,  times  without 
number,  for  uncounted  centuries,  but 
there  had  to  be  this  one  first  moment 
when,  somewhere  in  the  course  of  the 
evolution  of  humanity,  and  in  a  brain 
that  was  first  of  all  to  be  fired  by  the 
creative  spark,  there  arose  first  aware- 
ness of  what  was  actually  being  seen. 

Fear,  yes — but  wonder,  too.  Man  was 
on  his  way  toward  fulfilling  his  destiny. 
The  road  is  long;  we  have  come  but  a 
relatively  short  way ;  and  no  one  can  say 
where  or  when  the  end  will  come,  If  in- 
deed, it  ever  does. 

Man  is  an  imperfect  creation,  but  he 
struggles  to  overcome  and  to  refine  his 
imperfections,  to  fathom  not  only  the 
vastness  of  the  universe  about  him  but 
also  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  own 
soul  and  intellect.  "Man's  reach  must 
exceed  his  grasp,  or  what's  a  Heaven 
for?"  wrote  Robert  Browning,  but  man 
does  reach.  And  he  does  grasp. 

Early  man  worshipped  the  moon;  he 
could  not  understand  it  and  he  very 
probably  feared  it;  to  him  it  was  a  diety, 
to  perhaps  be  praised,  when  its  light 
showed  him  the  way  through  his  savage 
world,  or  to  be  feared  when  that 
same  light  led  his  enemies  to  where  he 
was  hiding.  But  he  did  something  else, 
too;  it  was  not  all  worship  and  fear.  Man 
today,  in  the  20th  century,  will  use  the 
moon  as  both  Rosetta  stone  and  jump- 
Ing-oflf  point  for  the  solar  system,  and 
ultimately  the  universe.  But  early  man. 
it  is  now  believed,  used  this  marvelous 
object  in  the  slgr  to  give  him  his  first 
reckoning  of  that  most  difBcult  concept 
of  all:  Time. 

Man's  powers  of  observation  and  de- 
duction and  his  abilities  to  note  the  regu- 
lar changes  in  the  world  of  nature  about 
him  were  long  thought  to  be  relatively 
new  in  the  span  of  his  existence  on  tills 
planet.  But  there  seems  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  these  powers  go  back 
thousands  of  years  before  they  were 
thought  to  have  developed. 

Archeologists  have,  for  years,  been 
greatly  puzzled  by  the  large  number  of 
ordinary  scratches  and  other  markings 
on  walls  of  caves,  bones,  tools,  and  bits 
of  human  utensils  dating  back  into  the 
lEist  ice  age.  Random  marks?  Hardly;  it 
seemed  they  had  some  significance,  but 
what  could  it  be? 

A  thorough  statistical  analysis  of  up- 
ward of  a  thousand  marks  in  sequence, 
from  bones,  stones,  and  cave  walls  dating 
back  30,000  to  35,000  years,  to  the  upper 
paleolithic  age,  showed  msoiy  more 
groups  of  29  and  30  marks  than  any 
other,  and  far  more  than  random  associ- 
ation could  accoimt  for. 

The  cycle  of  the  moon  is  29.5  days. 

And  there  was  even  more.  There  were 
even  markings  for  subunlts  of  the  cycle, 
for  the  weeks;  and  for  the  phases  of  the 
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moon.  One  painted  notation  in  Spain 
shows  actual  reproductions  of  the 
crescent  moon  for  the  two  crescent 
phases.  Both  are  accurately  shaped,  and 
properly  oriented. 

Nothing  is  older  for  man  than  the 
study  of  the  universe.  Before  he  could 
write,  he  named  the  bodies  of  the  sky. 
Before  he  Imew  of  ethics  and  while  his 
nature  was  still  coarse  and  base,  he 
bowed  to  images  of  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
Before  he  devised  any  way  to  measure 
time,  he  used  the  heavens  to  number 
days,  weeks,  months,  and  years.  Before 
he  made  maps,  hunters,  sailors  and  ex- 
plorers traveled  by  the  stars.  Before  he 
began  to  understand  why  things  grow 
in  the  soil,  he  marked  planting  time  by 
the  sun  and  the  moon. 

The  stars  in  their  splendor,  space  in  its 
vastness,  and  the  universe  in  its  infinity 
have  throughout  all  of  recorded  time, 
and  even  before  that,  served  as  a  con- 
stant symbol  and  reminder  to  man  of  his 
creator,  and  that  "in  the  beginning 
God." 

As  Saul  went  to  look  for  donkeys,  yet 
found  a  kingdom,  so  has  man  sought  to 
measure  the  depth  and  unlock  the  secrets 
of  the  cosmos — and  in  so  doing,  has 
found  his  God. 

The  greatest  scientific  minds  of  our  age 
have  openly  acknowledged  this  fact.  Dr. 
Arthur  Holly  Compton,  scientist,  educa- 
tor, Noljel  Prize  winner,  and  responsible 
for  the  work  that  led  to  history's  first 
controlled  atomic  chain  reaction,  put  it 
in  this  fashion: 

Among  the  more  thoughtful  members  of 
the  American  community  there  appears  no 
longer  any  serious  Intellectual  threat  by  sci- 
ence against  an  adequately  formulated  re- 
ligion. Saint  Paul  described  the  religious  man 
as  one  who  is  "alive  to  all  true  values."  By 
enabling  men  to  see  more  clearly  what  these 
values  are  and  to  work  for  them  more  effec- 
tively, science  has  as  Dean  Inge  recently  re- 
marked,   become    an    ally    of    religion. 

I  find  that  prominent  in  my  mind  Is  the 
confidence  that  the  God  who  made  us  holds 
for  us  an  Increasing  destiny,  to  be  achieved 
through  our  own  efforts  in  the  world  setting 
that  he  supplies.  This  observation  Is  signifi- 
cant in  the  present  setting  because  It  is 
my  strong  Impression  that  most  of  those  who 
have  the  firm  faith  in  man's  future  that 
gives  them  courage  to  work  strongly  to- 
ward man's  advancement  likewise  have  a 
religious  basis  for  their  faith.  If  this  Im- 
pression is  valid.  Its  consequence  is  clear.  It 
means  that  it  is  men  and  women  of  religious 
faith  on  whom  we  must  primarily  rely  to 
work  strongly  toward  achieving  a  favorable 
world  society.  It  means  also  that  those  of 
religious  faith  have  because  of  their  faith 
a  better  chance  for  survival,  a  fact  that  has 
bearing  on  the  attitudes  that  may  be  ex- 
pected In  the  society  of  the  future.  .  .  . 

And  let  us  look  now  at  one  of  the  great- 
est minds  of  all  time. 

RATFINIEET    1ST    DER    HERR    OOTT 

At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1955  it 
was  recognized  that  his  marvelous  brain 
had  had  greater  Impact  on  the  world  of 
physics  than  that  of  any  other  man  since 
Isaac  Newton.  Out  of  his  work  had  arisen 
much  of  the  mathematical  structure  for 
understanding  the  microcosmic  laws  of 
the  atom,  and  the  macromosmic  laws  of 
the  universe. 

He  created  a  totally  new  cosmology,  as 
Intellectually  beautiful  as  it  Is  difficult 
to  comprehend.  He  locked  space  and  time 
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together  Into  lone  cosmos,  Inseparable, 
dependent  upon  one  another,  and  Incon- 
ceivable apart  Xrom  one  another. 

When  Euclidean  geometry  did  not 
seive  to  expla^  his  concepts,  he  pro- 
duced a  new  oie.  His  work  can  be  prov- 
en or  conceived  of  only  In  mathematical 
equations,  as  tftere  Is  absolutely  nothing 
in  human  experience  which  can  parallel 
his  ideas.  His  gravitational  field  formulas 
have  been  aclmowledged  the  basic  for- 
mulas for  the  structure  of  the  universe 
Itself  He  himself  always  maintained  that 
although  the  w0rld  can  be  understood  in 
terms  of  reasont  the  eventual  criteria  for 
acceptance  of  the  theoretical.  In  the  final 
analysis,  is  esthetlcal — dependent  upon 
art,  beauty  and.^by  implication,  order  and 
pattern. 

Shortly  befoDe  his  death  he  thought 
he  had  reached  j»hat  he  had  been  seeking 
for  almost  40  y*ars.  It  would  be,  as  one 
writer  has  described  it,  a  concept  of  space 
Itself  being  "an  eternal  play  of  currents 
and  movementsjwhich  by  Its  very  motion 
generates  all  tte  fundamentals  of  the 
universe-  matter,  time,  light,  gravlta- 
tttna!  attractica" 

He  was  the  very  essence  of  the  skeptic, 
the  hard-headed  realist,  the  stem  fol- 
lower of  logic,  t^e  rational  thinker,  the 
ever-inquiring  mind— but  his  reached  out 
farther  than  huinan  mind  has  ever  gone 
before.  A  photoj  taken  of  his  study  at 
Princeton  shortfcr  after  his  death  quite 
clearly  indicateaj  he  left  unfinished  cos- 
m-c  business  behind  them. 

But  Albert  Einstein  weis  aware  of 
something  else.  too.  that  could  not  be 
put  into  an  equation.  In  his  native  Ger- 
man: 

Rafflnlert  1st  de^  Herr  Oott,  aber  boshaTt 
lat  er  nlcbt. 

Literally  transited,  it  means  "God  is 
mischievous,  but  not  wicked."  A  more 
commonly-used  'version,  and  one  of 
which  I  am  suie  Albert  Einstein  ap- 
proved. Is:  'God  Idoes  not  throw  dice." 

He  hath,  shewed  piee.  O  Man,  what  is  good; 
and  what  doth  tha  Lord  require  of  thee  but 
to  do  justly,  and  tp  love  mercy  and  to  'walk 
humbly  with   thy  jGod7    (Mlcah,  VI,  8) 

Dr.  George  wkld,  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry at  Harvard,  who  devoted  years 
of  work  to  the  Search  for  the  under- 
standing of  life's  [origins,  has  said: 

UXe  has  a  statiialln  the  physical  unlveree 
It  Is  part  of  the  (^er  of  natvire.  It  has  a 
high  place  In  that  order,  since  It  probably 
represents  the  mosis  complex  state  of  organi- 
zation that  matter  has  achieved  In  our  uni- 
verse We  on  this  planet  iiave  an  e^>eclaUy 
proud  place  as  men;  for  In  us  as  men  matter 
has  begun  to  contemplate  Itself 
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other  parts  of  the  universe.  In  the  middle 
19th  centiuy,  the  tnUy  cosmic  question 
was  considered  by  the  Jesuit  astronomer. 
Father  Angelo  Secchi,  whose  work  helped 
lay  the  foundations  for  modem  astro- 
physical  science. 

Consider  what  Father  Secchi  con- 
tended with  as  he  grasped  the  problem. 
We  ^>eak  of  the  vastness  implicit  in  cos- 
mology. Distances  are  measured  in  light- 
years — the  distance  covered  in  1  year 
traveling  at  the  speed  of  light:  6  trUlioii 
miles.  The  population  of  the  universe  is 
counted  in  galaxies,  these  great  island- 
universes,  as  great  in  number  as  the  100 
billion  stars  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  each 
galaxy  containing  on  the  average  of  1 
billion  stars  and  probably  still  larger  a 
number  of  planets.  And  with  each  ad- 
vance in  human  seeing  power  through 
our  telescopes,  we  continue  to  see  more 
and  more  galaxies,  numerous  and  distant 
to  the  point  where  the  farthest  yet  per- 
ceived is  5  billion  light-years  away 

Secchi  asked  how  it  could  possibly  be 
that  only  one  tiny  speck,  earth,  in  this 
mcredible  vastness.  would  be  the  only 
source  of  life? 

It  would  seem  absured  to  find  nothing 
but  inhabited  deserts  in  these  Umltleas 
regions.  Not  These  worlds  are  bound  to  be 
populated  by  creatures  capable  of  reoognlz- 
ing,  honoring  and  loving  their  Creator. 

"Yet.  that  first  morning  of  Creation  wrote 
^^t_  that   last    dawn    of    Reckoning    shall 

(Omar  Khayyam,  Rubalyat) . 
The  British  philosopher  and  mathema- 
tician Bertrand  RusseU  has  pointed  out 
that  universality  of  life  also  has  implicit 
meaning  concerning  not  only  mortaUty 
of  man  but  of  our  planet  earth,  and  the 
solar  system  itself. 

•  ..  all  the  labours  of  the  ages,  all  the 
devotion.  aU  the  Inspirations.  aU  the  noon- 
day brightness  of  human  genius,  are  destined 
to  extinction  in  the  vast  death  of  the  solar 
system. 
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He  who.  while  he  lives,  lives  In  the  eternal 
does  not  Uve  longer  for  that  reason.  Dura-' 
Uon  has  merely  dropped  from  his  view;  he 
Is  not  aware  of  or  anxious  about  It;  and 
death,  without  losing  its  reaUty.  has  lost 
Its  sting.  The  sublimation  of  his  Interest 
rescues  him,  so  far  as  It  goes,  from  the 
mortality    which    he    accepts    and    surveys. 

"TH«    STAXS    in    THKIR    COITRSBS" 
(JUDGES    V,    30) 

(I)  rely  upon  a  faith  that  our  universe  is 
not  a  chaos  but  an  orderd  cosmos — 

Wrote  Dr.  Arthur  Holly  Compton.  One 
of  the  most  basic  principles,  that  goes 
to  the  very  root  and  foundation  of  all 
scientific  thought,  is  the  uniformity  and 
order  of  nature.  This  has  been  eloquently 
expressed  over  the  ages.  John  Milton  in 
his  great  epic  poem  "Paradise  Lost  • 
spoke  of  "in  the  beginning,  how  the 
Heavens  and  Earth  rose  out  of  chaos" 
and  applied  the  name  Pandemonium  to 
the  palace  Satan  ordered  constructed 
for  the  capital  of  Hell. 

Laws  of  nature  and  of  physics  may 
change  but  merely  because  they  are 
changeable  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
no  order,  no  plan,  no  pattern.  Nothing 
is  random;  "God  does  not  throw  dice." 

Charles  Darwin  wrote  in  "The  Origin 
of  Species": 

There  Is  grandeur  in  this  view  of  life  with 
Its  several  powers  having  been  originally 
breathed  by  the  Creator  Into  a  few  forms  or 
into  one:  and  that,  whilst  this  planet  has 
gone  cycling  on  according  to  the  fixed  laws 
of  gravity,  from  so  simple  a  beginning  endless 
forms  most  beautUul  and  most  wonderful 
have  been  and  are  being  evolved 


MINORITY  LEADER  FORD  OFFERS 
COMMONSENSE  ANALYSIS  OP 
MIDEAST  CRISIS 


Dr.  Harlow  Shafley,  the  famous  Amer- 
ican astronomer,  has  also  found  great 
splntual  wealth  In  the  advances  of  man 
that  have  contributed  "to  the  unfolding 
of  a  magnificent  \4nlverae." 

To  be  a  participant  is  In  itself  a  glory 
we  are  associated  in  an  existence  and' an 
evolution  that  inspUee  respect  and  deep  rev- 
erence We  cannot  Escape  humility.  And  as 
groping  phlloeopher*  and  scientists  we  are 
thankful  for  the  mjsterlee  that  still  lie  be- 
yond our  grasp. 

These  men  and  others  reflect  on  the 
universality  of  mk  Itaelf.  The  greatest 
qu-stlon  In  scientipc  philosophy  at  this 
time  IS  that  of  thte  existence  of  life  In 


And  It  will  surely  die.  but  our  direct 
descendants  wUl  very  probably  survive 
that  fiery  expansion  of  the  sun,  5  or  6 
billion  years  in  the  future.  There  wUl 

fu^'l)!?.  *  '^®  "^^^^  ^^  "nlest  stars  of 
the  Milky  Way  go  out  forever 

Our  universe  still  grows;  astronomers 
know    the   sky   Is   growing   fainter    as 
galaxies  speed  away  from  each  other 
into  the  distance.  Yet,  in  the  more  dis- 
tant galaxies,  there  are  signs  that  this 
expansion  process  is  gradually  slowing 
down.  Eventually  it  will  stop,  and  after 
inconceivable  periods  of  time,  long  after 
the  light  of  the  last  star  has  died,  the 
universe  will  contract  again.  BUllons  of 
years  pass,  then  the  contracting  uni- 
verse   pulled  together  once  more    has 
turned  into  a  superdense.  superhot  state 
with  all  matter  dissolved  into  the  basic 
and  elemental  protons  and  neutrons  up- 
on which  to  build  again. 
And  then  expansion  begins  once  more 

and  the  never-ending  cycle  starts  anew. 
All  things  that  have  a  beginning  will 

have  an  end,  but  nowhere  in  religion  or 

In  science  do  we  find  assertion  that  the 

time  will  come  when  there  is  an  end  to 

beginnings. 
This,  then,  is  eternity— ImmortaUty 

tf  you  will.  The  philosopher  Santayana 

has  expressed  It  best: 


In  the  beginning  God"  and  the  be- 
ginning has  never  stopped.  Radio  astron- 
omers today,  gazing  deep  Into  the 
heavens,  feel  that  for  the  first  time  Man 
IS  witnessing  the  stormy  creaUon  of  one 
or  more  planets  like  the  earth.  If  this  Is 
so,  and  their  observations  are  correct 
then  it  may  be  possible  within  a  human 
lifetime  to  chart  the  birth  pangs  of  a 
new  planet. 

"THE  PAST  IS  BUT  THE  BKJINNrNG  OF  A 
BEGINNING" 

H.G.Wells  wrote: 

The  past  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  be- 
^nnmg  and  all  that  Is  and  has  been  Is  but 
the  twilight  of  the  dawn  ...  A  day  will 
come  when  beings  who  are  now  latent  in  our 
thoughts  and  hidden  in  our  loins  shall  stand 
upon  this  earth  as  one  stands  upon  a  foot- 
stool, and  shall  laugh  and  reach  out  their 
hands  amid  the  stars. 

Man  will  plumb  his  universe;  our  first 
halting  steps  have  now  been  taken  To 
find— what?  Colors  unknown  In  the  spec- 
trum; music  unscored  and  unplayed- 
wisdom  untapped.  Go  to  any  marble 
quarry,  look  into  it.  Can  anyone  perceive 
the  graceful  shapes  held  within  the 
marble  Itself,  that  will  be  released  by  the 
hand  and  sklU  of  the  sculptor? 

■the   greatest   happiness   of   the   thinking 
man —  " 

Wrote  Goethe — 
Is  to  have  fathomed  that  wha*  can  be  fath- 
omed.  and  quietly  to  reverence  that  what  la 
unfathomable. 

And  SO  It  Is,  and  so  it  wlU  always  be, 
with  Man. 

And  while,  with  silent,  uplifting  mind.  I've 

trod 
^at  high,  untreepassed  sanctity  of  Space- 
Put  out  my  hand,  and  touch  the  face  of  Ckxl. 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   mw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRE8ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24.  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  one  listens  to  many 
hundreds,  even  thousands  of  speeches 
and  policy  statements  each  year.  Tids 
constant  exposure  to  public  pronounce- 
ments makes  us  appreciate  even  more, 
an  outstanding  and  eloquent  address. 

This  noon  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear 
such  a  talk,  given  by  the  minority  leader. 
Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford  was  called 
upon  to  relate  his  and  the  administra- 
tion's stance  on  the  very  delicate  situa- 
tion In  the  Middle  East.  At  one  of  the 
highest  level  meetings  of  the  year  on 
Mideast  policy,  a  Capitol  Hill  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  American  Israel  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  he  delivered  a  forth- 
right statement,  outlining  in  plain  lan- 
guage and  compelling  logic,  the  dynamics 
of  this  continuing  crisis. 

Before  a  group  which  Included  many 
of  our  colleagues,  including  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  House,  whose  ex- 
pertise and  concern  for  this  subject  Is 
well  known,  and  including  Rabbl  Philip 
S.  Bernstein,  I.  L.  Kenen  and  Irving 
Kane,  leaders  of  the  host  organization, 
Mr.  Ford  tied  together  with  sure  threads, 
the  relevance  of  the  Middle  East  crisis  to 
other  Soviet  and  radical -inspired  events 
in  the  world. 

I  think  Mr.  Ford's  speech  Is  must 
reading  for  anyone  wanting  an  under- 
standing of  the  forces  seeking  to  destroy 
Israel,  and  to  undermine  the  interests 
and  purposes  of  our  own  Nation. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  Include  the  full  text  of  the  minority 
leader's  remarks  In  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. 

Statement  bt  Repbesentativb  Qerau)  R. 
PoRD,  Repttblican  op  Michigan,  Republican 
Leader,  U.S.  House  of  Reprbskntativks,  at 
THE  American-Israel  Public  Ajtaiks  Com- 
MriTEE  Luncheon,  Rayburn  House  Omcx 
BuiLDiNO,  Washington,  D.C,  April  24 
1969 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  fate  of  Israel  Is 
linked  to  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States.  I  therefore  cannot  conceive 
of  a  situation  In  which  the  U.S.  Administra- 
tion will  sell  Israel  down  the  Nile. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Prance  may  prevail  at  the  current 
Big  Pour  talks  on  the  Middle  East.  I  can 
assure  you  that  your  government  will  not 
permit  this  to  happen.  We  are  conscious  of 
Soviet  ambitions. 

Israel  may  enter  Its  21st  anniversary  con- 
fident of  Its  manhood.  Israel's  record  of 
achievement  and  cotirage  makes  the  state 
worthy  of  that  status.  Israel  can  feel  certain 
that  Americans  are  aware  of  her  dedication 
to  freedom  and  of  the  basic  affinity  linking 
Israel  with  the  United  States. 

I  Join  with  those  who  are  concerned  about 
overall  Soviet  designs  on  the  Middle  East  and 
Mediterranean.  One  need  only  follow  the 
news  reports  of  Operation  "Dawn  Patrol,"  the 
NATO  naval  maneuvers  now  In  progress  In 
the  Mediterranean.  We  are  aware  of  the  un- 
precedented Soviet  naval  build-up  In  that 
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region.  We  know  that  the  Russians  are  trying 
to  exert  pressures  In  the  Mediterranean  at  a 
time  when  we  are  preoccupied  In  the  Par 
Sast. 

Your  government  Is  not  naive.  Nor  are  the 
members  of  Congress.  Let  me  state  one  fact 
very  simply  and  directly:  Israel  mtist  not  be- 
come another  Czechoslovakia. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  Soviet  policy 
and  the  attempts  by  the  Kremlin  to  create 
a  sphere  of  influence  In  the  Middle  East 
that  would  undermine  vital  American  se- 
curity Interests  and  threaten  the  entire 
southern  flank  of  NATO.  The  game  being 
played  by  the  Russians,  exploiting  Arab 
hostility  against  Israel,  is  transparent. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  American  policy 
will  not  seek  to  "impose"  a  settlement  as 
a  result  of  the  present  Big  Four  Conference 
or  outside  the  context  of  such  talks. 

President  Nixon  has  pledged  that  Israel's 
vital  Interests  will  be  preserved  and  that 
withdrawal  can  occur  only  by  consent  of 
the  parties  directly  concferned,  based  upon 
a  contractual  agreement  establishing  a  peace 
Involving  recognized,  defensible,  and  Just 
boundaries. 

American  participation  in  the  Big  Pour 
Conference  Is  consistent  with  efforts  to  test 
the  Soviet  Union's  professed  desire  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  to  avoid  a  nuclear  confron- 
tation. But  no  accord  will  be  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  Israel.  As  I  have  said,  we  are 
well  aware  of  Soviet  alms  and  attitudes.  We 
are  also  mindful  of  the  continuing  brutal 
suppression  of  Czechoslovakia,  as  denounced 
only  last  Prlday  by  President  NUon. 

The  U.S.  Oovernment  Is  aware  that  the 
Soviet-made  MIOs  that  treacherously  at- 
tacked an  unarmed  U.S.  reconnaissance 
plane  in  international  ali  space  off  the  Ko- 
rean coast  represented  the  same  type  of  air- 
craft and  weapons  systems  supplied  to  the 
radical  Arab  states. 

Our  Government  must  therefore  continue 
to  maintain  the  military  combat  and  deter- 
rent capacities  of  Israel  through  the  earliest 
possible  supply  of  Phantom  jets  and  other 
military  hardware  requirements.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  Israeli  air  and  ground  crews  to 
man  the  Phantoms  are  presently  receiving 
special  training  at  a  U.S.  Air  Force  Base  in 
California.  The  Phantoms  will  be  ready  for 
shipment  at  a  time  coinciding  with  the  com- 
pletion of  training — a  matter  of  months. 
Many  of  the  Phantoms  will  be  in  service  in 
Israel  before  the  end  of  ISOO. 

We  appreciate  Israel's  isolated  geographic 
position,  surrounded  as  she  is  by  enemies. 
Her  very  Uf e  depends  on  alrpower  and  civilian 
air  links  with  the  free  world.  In  this  con- 
nection, one  must  note  with  regret  that 
attacks  on  unarmed  aircraft  have  escalated 
worldwide  from  the  hijacking  of  American 
commercial  airliners  to  Cuba,  to  attacks  at 
various  European  airports  on  Israeli  airliners 
by  Arab  terrorists  armed  with  Russian  weap- 
ons, and  now  the  crlmtnal  attack  by  Com- 
munist North  Korean  MIO-2rs  on  an  un- 
armed American  plane  In  international  air- 
space. 

Are  the  Russians  sincerely  seeking  a  relax- 
ation of  tensions  or  have  they  merely  rele- 
gated their  dirty  work  to  the  fanatics  and 
fourth-rate  despots  of  the  world? 

We  have  heard  the  Kremlin  profess  great 
concern  about  Middle  Eastern  peace.  But  we 
have  watched  them  fKJur  naval  forces  into 
the  Mediterranean.  We  have  heard  them  de- 
mand American  withdrawal.  We  have 
watched  them  build  up  the  war  potential  of 
radical  and  irresponsible  Arab  States  refuse 
to  enter  into  real  peace  negotiations  with 
Israel. 

Moscow  is  attempting  to  achieve  Indirectly 
what  Communist  and  Arab  pressure  have 
failed  to  accomplish  by  military  pressure  and 
threats.  They  have  sought  to  roll  back  the 
Israelis  from  the  cease-fire  lines  of  June,  1967, 
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without  a  meaningful  peace  settlement.  Thus 
they  would  keep  the  sore  open,  restore  the 
Intolerable  situation  that  existed  Immedi- 
ately before  the  outbreak  of  the  Six-Day  War, 
and  exploit  any  retreat  by  Israel  and  her 
friends  to  push  further  against  free  world 
interests. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  clarified  her 
poUcy  to  my  satisfaction.  Indeed,  they  seem 
to  have  a  variety  of  policies,  to  suit  their 
convenience.  They  have  one  policy  In  the 
Middle  East,  another  In  Czechoslovakia,  and 
yet  another  in  North  Korea.  In  North  Korea 
they  help  us  one  week  to  search  for  possible 
survivors  of  the  plane  shot  down  by  the 
Mlg's  they  provided,  then  the  very  next 
week,  they  protest  because  we  send  a  Naval 
force  to  protect  our  reconnaissance  flights 
and  our  right  to  use  international  waters  and 
airspace. 

An  assessment  must  be  made  at  American 
Soviet  bilateral  talks  on  the  Middle  East  and 
at  the  Big  Pour  meetings.  It  Is  whether  Mos- 
cow Is  sincere  in  seeking  a  reduction  of  ten- 
sions or  whether  Russia  is  trying  to  exploit 
the  fear  of  war  In  hope  of  turning  a  com- 
plex situation  to   her  advantage. 

Not  only  the  Soviet  Union  but  also  Com- 
mxmtst  China  is  fishing  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  Middle  East.  Arab  terrorists  are 
being  trained  in  Peking.  Chinese  "button" 
mines,  mortars,  rockets,  and  other  weapons 
used  against  U.S.  forces  in  Viet  Nam  have 
emerged  in  the  Arab  guerrilla  assaults 
against  Israel.  Arab  guerrilla  leaders  have 
openly  proclaimed  that  they  wUl  reject  any 
peace  settlement  that  might  be  reached  by 
the  Big  Pour  or  signed  by  mng  Hussein  or 
President  Nasser. 

Citing  Chairman  Mao  of  Communist  China 
as  their  inspiration,  the  Arab  terrorists  have 
proclaimed  a  so-called  war  of  national  libera- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  Their  aim  is  the 
liquidation  of  Israel  and  all  pro- western  Arab 
regimes. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  leading  Arab 
terrorist  movement,  El  Fatah,  Is  working 
through  Arab  students  at  various  American 
colleges  and  universities  to  build  up  U.S. 
support  for  an  Arab  "national  liberation 
front"  similar  to  the  campus  underground 
mobilized  for  the  Viet  Cong  National  Lib- 
eration Front.  Indeed,  we  now  find  that 
some  Arabs  here  on  student  visas  are  work- 
ing with  the  U.S.  Committee  to  Aid  the 
National  Liberation  Front  (Viet  Cong);  the 
youth  arm  of  the  pro-Peking  Workers  World 
Party  known  as  Youth  Against  War  and 
Fascism,  and  Its  front  group,  the  Committee 
to  Support  Middle  East  Liberation. 

Indications  of  the  fiow  of  trained  agitators 
from  the  Middle  East  have  been  revealed  in 
contacts  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Black 
Panthers,  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (S.D.8.),  and  other  anti-democraUc 
groufw. 

Oiu-  nation  already  Is  beset  by  disruption 
at  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  We 
have  no  need  of  agitators  from  abroad. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  win  carefully  examine  the  activities 
of  the  estimated  10,000  Arab  students  in  the 
United  States  to  ascertain  possible  violations 
of  visa  requirements.  If  they  are  abusing 
our  hospitality  in  an  unlawful  manner,  there 
should  be  some  immediate  administrative 
action. 

We  are  painfully  aware  of  how  the  Middle 
East  confilct  has  already  spilled  over  to  our 
shores  In  the  case  of  the  convicted  murderer, 
SIrhan  Sirhsn.  ThU  nation  will  not  tolerate 
assassination  and  terrorism. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  the  Republican  lead- 
ership of  the  House  of  Representatives  Iden- 
tifies with  your  concerns.  We  are  committed 
to  the  growth  of  Israel-American  friendship. 
We  share  your  aspirations  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  Justice  for  all. 
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CHEMICAL  BIOLOGICAL   WARFARE 

STOCKPILE  IS  INCREASINQ 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

lor    NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  more  and 
more  Information  becomes  available  on 
the  extent  of  America's  chemical  and  blo- 
loRical  warfaite  arsenal,  the  need  to  ex- 
amine the  ratlbnale  for  this  controversial 
program  and  t*ie  purposes  of  the  research 
now  being  undertaken  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  thi  Department  of  Defense 
in  this  area  i|  apparent.  Our  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McCarthy) 
through  the  briefing  he  obtained  on 
chemical  blolpgical  warfare,  and  the 
report  he  ha^  made  to  this  body  on 
the  developing;  stockpile,  has  made  a  sub- 
stantive contribution  to  the  growing  pub- 
lic awareness  op  this  issue. 

We  are  fortiiiate  in  being  able  to  draw 
on  the-  research  of  several  individuals 
who  have  madt  thorough  and  provoking 
studies  of  the  Implications  of  chemical 
biological  warfare. 

I  Include  in  the  Record  today  an  article 
from  the  May  ^969  issue  of  the  Progres- 
sive   by    Seyniour    Hersh.    former    AP 
Pentagon    correspondent,  who  has  pub- 
lished several  articles  and  a  book  "Chem- 
ical and  Biological  Warfare:   America's 
Hidden  Arsenal"  on  this  closely  guarded 
military  prograkn.  Mr.  Hersh  has  studied 
the  Department  of  Defense's  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  research  for  over 
2  years.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  close 
consideration  to  the  alarming  conclusions 
which  he  has  reached  concerning  the 
implications  of  this  program : 
SiIent  Dkath 
(By  ^ymour  Hersh) 
America's  heaviy  investment  In  chemical 
and  biological  warfare   (CBW)    tradltlonaUy 
U  a  taboo  subject;  In  Washington.  CBW  la  not 
mentioned  in  the.  Secretary  of  Defense's  an- 
nual report  to  Cotigress  on  the  naUon's  mil- 
itary posture,   antl  all  Important  references 
to  It  are  censored  i  out  of  Congressional  teati- 
mony.    In    the    lajte    1950'3    the    generals    of 
the  Army  Chemlcil  Corps  decided  to  make  a 
public   plea   for   tnore   understanding    plua 
more  money,  anc^  turned  to  a  pubUc  reU- 
ttons   arm   for   giiidance.    "Operation   Blue 
Skies  ■  thus  emerged,  complete  with  heavily 
publicized  promises  of  "war  without  death" 
and  dire  wamlnga  about  the  Soviet  Union's 
preeminence  In  aS  things  chemical  and  bi- 
ological. 

The  effort  prodilced  more  money,  but  with 
It  the  beginning^  of  a  protest  movement 
against  the  develc^pment  of  CBW  weapons 
TTie  Army  went  unjlerground  again  and  prob- 
ably would  have  i  remained  there,  but  the 
use  of  gases  and  (ihemlcala  In  Vietnam  and 
in  the  ghettos  ant^  campuses  of  America  has 
ended  the  dreams  of  obscurity  for  the  CBW 
generals.  CBW  hsfe  been  under  Increasing 
assault  from  a  puqUc  rapidly  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  Prabkenstein  monster  in  Its 
midst.  Recent  network  television  shows  at 
least  two  books,  amd  many  more  magazine 
and  newspaper  stofes  have  pointed  out  some 
of  toe  obvious  plttalU  of  spending  millions 
of  dollars  where  H  la  not  only  not  needed 
but  la  highly  dangerous. 

Precisely  how  m/uch  la  being  spent  each 
J^^r^'^  ^^^  '^  a; military  secret.  Recently 
the  I^ntagon  gave  a  group  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  a  classified  briefing  on  CBW 
and   admitted  It  litaa  spending  about  «360 
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million  annually,  far  more  than  the  Federal 
Government  spent  last  year  to  subsidize  all 
forms  of  cancer  research.  But  even  thla 
amount,  high  as  It  might  appear  to  moet 
citizens,  seems  Inaccurate.  In  1963,  the  laat 
year  in  which  the  cost  of  CBW  was  provided 
to  Congress  on  an  unrestricted  basis,  the 
Government  was  spending  nearly  $300  mil- 
lion. Since  then,  costs  have  soared  for  the 
tear  gases  and  antl-crop  chemicals  used  In 
South  Vietnam.  Expenditures  at  the  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  Maryland,  the  mlUtary's  main 
chemical  purchasing  center,  were  more  than 
•430  million  m  fiscal  year  1969.  according  to 
a  McOraw-HlU  Investment  newsletter,  and 
that  base  U  only  one  of  five  major  CBW 
racllltles  In  the  nation. 

In  the  arsenals  of  the  Pentagon  (and  In 
at  least  thirteen  other  nations)  are  chemical 
poisons— nerve  agents  such  as  the  recently 
widely  publicized  GB— so  toxic  that  one  flf- 
tleth  of  a  drop,  about  one  mnugram  can 
be  lethal  In  minutes;  It  was  a  nerve  gas  that 
was  responsible  for  the  death  of  6,400  sheep 
on  a  UUh  ranch  In  March,  1968,  after  an 
errant  test  near  the  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds,  a  CBW  research  base. 

Biological  agents  are  potentially  even  more 
deadly:  In  1960  the  head  of  the  Army  Chem- 
ical Corps  told  Congress  that  ten  aircraft 
each  carrying  io,ooo  pounds  of  a  dry  disease' 
agent  such  as  plague  or  anthrax,  could  kill 
or  seriously  disable  as  many  as  thirty  per 
cent  of  Americas  population— about  sixty 
million  people. 

Congress  and  the  nation  were  aroused  re- 
cently when  It  was  revealed  that  the  Army 
was  regularly  shipping  300-gallon  contain- 
ers of  the  deadly  GB  and  similar  lethal 
agents  around  the  country  by  rail,  a  grave 
hazard  In  the  event  of  an  accident 

It  la  relatively  as  easy  for  CBW  scientists 
to  produce  10,000  pounds  of  a  disease  agent 
as  It  Is  for  pharmaceutical  houses  to  produce 
aslmUar  amount  of  vaccines  and  antibiotics 
Gas  and  germs  can  be  delivered  in  combat 
situations  by  hand  grenades,  airplane  spray 
tanks,  bombs,  shells,  rockets,  and  missiles. 
Since  the  early  igeo's  when  CBW  spend- 
ing  trebled  within  a  few  years,  the  aerospace 
industry  has  been  Increasingly  Involved  In 
CBW  research.  Along  with  It  has  come  a  re- 
nance  on  sophisticated  computer  techniques 
and   equipment  In  meteorology,   blomathe- 
matlcs.  aerobiology,  and  other  necessary  dis- 
ciplines. ' 

T^e  heavy  use  of  defoliants  and  herbicides 
in   Vietnam    (some  $100  million   worth   last 
year)    has  been  Increasingly  questioned  by 
scientists  concerned  about  the  long-run  eco- 
logical   dangers.   There   also   is   considerable 
evidence  that  the  "riot  control-  gases  used 
in  Vietnam  can  be  lethal  to  the  weak,  sick 
and    undernourished    civilians    exposed    to 
them.  One  of  the  so-called  "non-lethal"  gases 
now  in  wide  use  In  Vietnam  Is  AdamlstI  an 
arsenic-laden  chemical   that  will  kill   upon 
ten  minutes'  exposure  to  concentrations  of 
one  ten-thousandth  ounce  per  quart  of  air 
One  of  the  anU-crop  chemicals  also  In  wide 
use  Is  cacodyllc  acid,  which  Is  flfty-four  per 
cent  arsenic,  enough  to  make  systemic  arsen- 
cal  poisoning  a  lethal  threat  to  civilians  liv- 
ing near  sprayed  areas. 

In  the  past  few  years  criticism  of  the  CBW 
program  has  become  Increasingly  led  bv 
scholars.  The  Army's  main  biological  re- 
search center  at  Port  Detrlck.  Maryland 
which  haa  held  many  psuedo-sclentlfic  aca- 
demic conferences  In  subject  areas  close  to 
Its  needs— such  as  defoliation  and  genetics— 
suddenly  found  Itself  picketed  by  a  small 
group  of  biologists  and  microbiologists  at  Its 
session  In  AprU,  1968.  The  fact  that  at  least 
sixty  colleges  and  universities  are  currently 
Involved  In  CBW  research  has  also  spawned 
scores  of  protests,  with  more  to  come. 

But  the  experience  of  waging  an  unpopular 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  for  the  past  nine  years 
has  taught  the  military's  public  relations 
representatives  some  lessons.  Instead  of  duck- 
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Ing  the  blows,  the  Pentagon  apparently  has 
decided  to  counter  the  criticism  of  CBW  with 
demonstrations  of  Its  concern  with  public 
reaction,   and  more  openness   about  AniPr 
lea's  CBW  efforts. 

Thus,    after   a    group   of   scientists   com- 
plained laat  simmaer  that  something  like  ion 
blUlon  lethal  doses  of  nerve  gas  were  stored 
above  ground  on  a  CBW  base  near  Denver 
the  Army  aimounced  It  was  going  to  move 
the  gas.   Most,  but  not  all,  of   the  gas  was 
shipped  to  Utah.  Enough  remains  sUcked  In 
steel  storage  tanks  less  than  two  miles  from 
the  runways  of  nearby  Stapleton  Air  Field 
Denver's  main  airport,  to  provide  death  for 
everyone  in  Denver  and  the  vicinity,  given 
the   proper    wind    and    weather   condlUons 
Along  with  such   moves,   the   Pentagon  has 
embarked   on   a   new   program   of   carefully 
arranged  disclosures  to  curb  protests   "Were 
m    the    process    of    changing    the    public's 
mind,     a  Pentagon  official  recently  told  me 
Were   trying  to  acculturate   the  public  to 
deal  with  reality— this  U  the  Government's 
responsibility." 

Last  fall,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Svs- 
tem  enjoyed  the  prlvUege  of  having  an  Air 
Force  Captain,  representing  the  Defense  De- 
partment's  Office  of  PubUc  Affairs,  open  the 
doors  for  a  CBS  television  unit,  headed  by 
veteran  correspondent  Mike  Wallace  to 
three  highly  secured  military  Installations 
devoted  to  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
research  and  testing.  Once  Inside,  the  tele- 
vision  crew  was  allowed  to  film  employes  at 
work  and  Interview  a  number  of  key  ner- 
sonnel.  ■'  *^ 

The  network  had  been  trying  for  years  to 
film  a  news  report  on  CBW:  Just  twelve 
months  earlier  the  Pentagon  had  refused  a 
similar  request.  CBS,  however,  paid  a  high 
price  for  the  Pentagon's  cooperation,  a  price 
It  did  not  reveal  to  the  estimated  ten  mil- 
lion persons  who  watched  the  report  (shown 
m  separate  segments  October  8  and  October 
22  on  Sixty  Minutes,  a  one-hour  news  show 
which  the  network  describes  as  a  "magazine 
of  the  air").  A  few  weeks  before  the  first 
broadcast,  more  than  fifty  Government  offi- 
cials representing  twelve  agencies,  were  given 
an  advance  screening  of  the  completed  shows 
in  a  Pentagon  studio.  The  officials  suggested 
some  factual  changes,  which  were  made  and 
offered  other  objections  to  the  editorial  con- 
tent—not all  of  which  were  entertained  by 
the  network.  In  return  for  its  courtesy,  the 
network  was  permitted  to  televise  pre- 
vlously  unavailable  films. 

,  ■^\^^!  °^^^^^  °^  ^^«  two-part  series,  Wal- 
lace told  viewers  that  "the  Government  un- 
dertook a  major  policy  change  in  granting 
our  request  to  show  what  these  weapons  can 

fnrti.^'^°'  '^^ "^'^  '^'^^K*  «f  policy 

tSf  K,^  *w  ^''°'"*  ^^  *^^  Pentagon  to  dispel 
the  public  horror  that  surrounds  these  weap- 
°'if-  J^l^  civilian  in  the  Pentagon  told  me 
ZL  ^  ^.  ^ft  permitted  to  get  the  rare  film 
Of  biological  faculties:  "Our  goal  Is  to  bring 
CBW  Into  the  sphere  of  rational  discussion— 
^J,V2l  It"^'"^  "•  ^'^  debugging  It,  like  kids 
learning  there  aren't  any  ghosts."  The  offl- 
clal  said  he  was  delighted  with  the  fact  that 
the  public  responded  only  feebly  to  the 
show— fewer  than  a  dozen  letters,  he  said 
were  received,  most  of  them  asking  for  more 
information.  * 

Shown  for  the  first  time  by  CBS  on  tele- 
vision (or  anywhere  else  In  public,  for  that 
matter)  were  some  films  apparently  made  at 
the  Army's  main  biological  production  labo- 
ratorlM  at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  where  a  ten- 
story,  $90  million  laboratory  was  built  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  footage,  supplied  by  the  Pen- 
tagon, showed  the  faculties  America  has 
created  for  the  massive  production  of  diseases 
such  as  anthrax,  plague,  and  tularemia,  all 
top  potential  biological  warfare  agents.  Large 
concentrations  of  frozen  germs  were  shown 
rolling  off  an  assembly  line  device— appar- 
ently a  huge.  sophUtlcated  fermentation  ma- 
chine. Neither  the  base,  or  the  equipment, 


was  Identified,  although  such  facilities  are 
known  to  exist  at  the  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal. 

Scenes  also  were  shown  of  the  research  fa- 
cilities at  Fort  Detrlck.  As  the  screen  depicted 
scientists  determined  to  find  and  produce 
better  kUlers  than  are  available  In  nature, 
television  viewers  were  told  how  easy  It  Is  to 
produce  hundreds  of  gallons  of  an  Infectious 
organism  within  a  few  hours.  Yet  It  is  what 
commentator  Mike  Wallace  did  not  say  that 
Is  truly  alarming,  although  the  average  view- 
er could  not  have  known  how  much  Infor- 
mation was  not  supplied  him.  Wallace  did  not 
report  that  there  are  at  least  251  cold-storage 
earth-covered  vaults,  known  as  Igloos,  on 
the  Pine  Bluff  facility,  many  of  them  used 
to  store  biological  warfare  agents.  The  CBS 
programs  did  not  tell  of  the  sophisticated 
weapons  assembly  lines  at  the  Arsenal,  ca- 
pable of  filling  hundreds  of  750-pound  bombs 
within  hours  with  diseases  considered  to  be 
worldwide  scourges,  nor  of  the  detailed  mili- 
tary procedures  and  plans  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  weapons  to  Army  and  allied 
units  around  the  world.  CBS  did  not  men- 
tion the  more  than  3,300  accidents,  half  of 
them  In  laboratories.  In  an  eight-year  period 
at  Port  Detrlck,  Involving  the  Infection  of 
more  than  500  men  and  three  deaths — two 
from   anthrax. 

Many  of  the  questions  left  unanswered  by 
CBS  were  answered  by  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  when  that  network  broad- 
cast Its  special  repHjrt  on  CBW  February  4  on 
First  Tuesday,  NBC's  response  to  CBS'  Sixty 
Minutes,  NBC  correspondent  Tom  Pettlt 
carefully  told  viewers  that  the  show  had 
not  been  prepared  in  consultation  with  the 
Pentagon,  and  millions  of  viewers  were  left 
stunned  by  scenes  of  laboratory  experiments 
involving  rabbits  and  mice,  and  views  of 
the  Utah  sheep  being  bulldozed,  dead.  Into 
huge  pits. 

Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  NBC's  find- 
ing that  a  Smithsonian  Institution  project 
was  being  used  by  Port  Detrlck  to  locate  a 
proper  site  for  a  biological  warfare  test;  view- 
ers were  casually  told  the  tularemia  "once  was 
routinely  suggested  for  use  in  Vietnam.  The 
suggestion  was  turned  down."  After  this  scary 
development  of  CBW,  NBC  concluded  the 
hour-long  show  by  saying  that  the  "United 
States  today  does  not  have  germ  weapons 
ready  to  go  at  the  push  of  a  button  ( a  patent 
He].  We  know  how  to  build  them;  we  have 
tested  the  stuff,  but  so  far  at  least  there  has 
been  no  order  to  go  into  mass  production. 
And  until  there  Is  an  order,  the  U.S.  biological 
capability  wUl  remain  only  a  paper  tiger.  Of 
course  we  dont  know  about  Russia  and  Red 
China."  It  was  a  cop-out.  The  United  States 
suddenly  emerged  from  the  hour  of  squalor 
as  Mr.  Clean,  threatened  by  the  Conamles 
once  again. 

Because  of  the  muddled  direction,  the 
show's  most  telling  |>olnt  was  nearly  wasted. 
NBC  reported  that  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion has  received  more  than  $2.5  million  over 
six  years  to  Investigate  the  migratory  pattern 
of  birds  on  one-mile-square  Baker  Island,  an 
obscure  uninhabited  island  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  1,700  miles  southwest  of  Hono- 
lulu. Former  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Penn- 
sylvania told  NBC  that,  as  he  understood  It, 
"under  the  screen  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution In  a  bird-banding  project,  they  were 
looking  for  a  relatively  safe  place  to  conduct 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  testing.  .  . 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  they  are  now 
on  their  way  to  do  some  testing  there." 

The  NBC  charge  that  the  Smithsonian 
project  was  being  used  as  a  coverup  for  tests 
was  incorrect  and  misleading;  the  Army  does 
not  need  the  Smithsonian  to  travel  to  an 
Island  and  release  germs — sU  It  wants  to 
know  is  where  to  go. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  a  major  large- 
scale  test  of  a  virulent  and  lethal  biological 
agent  has  ever  been  conducted  by  the  mili- 
tary, although  many  smaU  laboratory  and 
simulated  tests  are  constantly  under  way. 
But  one  rare  insight  Into  the  thinking  of  the 
managers  of  CBW  was  given  In  an  unusually 
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candid  interview  that  Archie  Penney,  head 
of  Canada's  CBW  efforts,  gave  to  the 
itontrealer  Magazine  in  September,  1967. 
Asked  if  there  is  a  point  at  which  a  simu- 
lated test  cannot  give  proper  results  and  a 
live  agent  mxist  be  used,  Penney  replied: 

"You  sound  like  the  scientists  who  are 
working  on  the  Job.  This  is  exactly  their 
problems.  There  comes  a  time  when  you 
say,  'Look,  It's  no  good  playing  with  the 
model  railroad.  We  have  to  use  the  whole 
raUroad.'  You've  hit  on  a  very  delicate  and 
sensitive  problem.  There  are  very  few  areas 
In  the  world  in  which  you  can  do  it." 

Congressional  hearings  on  the  CBW  pro- 
gram are  held  every  year,  but  by  a  sym- 
pathetic subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  hearings  are 
usually  chaired  by  Representative  Robert 
L.  F.  Sikes,  Florida  Democrat,  a  former  Major 
General  In  the  Army  Chemical  Corps.  The 
hearings,  which  are  heavily  censored  and 
attract  little  press  coverage,  never  touch  on 
these  questions: 

Why  Is  there  a  need  for  the  heavy  security 
blanketing  CBW  efforts,  security  so  stringent 
that  even  Congress  has  not  been  told  publicly 
since  1963  how  much  money  Is  being  spent 
In  this  area?  Even  the  recent  disclosure  of 
$350  million  a  year  was  off  the  record,  but 
could  be  confirmed  by  a  recent  Library  of 
Congress  Study. 

Why  will  only  $175,000  be  spent  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  this 
year  to  study  the  basic  disarmament  prob- 
lems connected  with  treaty  enforcement, 
with  no  immediate  Increase  In  spending  an- 
ticipated by  ACDA  officials,  while  vast  stuns 
are  poured  into  CBW? 

Why  has  the  United  States  not  ratified  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  outlawing  the  use  of 
lethal  chemical  and  biological  weapons?  The 
Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  even 
Cuba  have  agreed  to  the  Protocol,  along  with 
more  than  sixty  other  nations. 

Is  the  heavy  spending  on  CBW  Justified? 
How  serious  is  the  Soviet  threat,  details  of 
which  have  never  been  made  public  by  the 
military?  The  claim  of  a  Soviet  threat  has 
not  moved  U.S.  officials  to  take  any  sig- 
nificant steps  toward  civil  defense  against  a 
CBW  attack.  ITiere  are  about  20,000  gas  masks 
stored  throughout  the  nation  for  civilian 
use,  on  for  every  10,000  residents. 

Where  are  the  CBW  agents  being  stored 
and  tested  overseas?  The  Army  is  known 
unofficially  to  be  field-testing  Its  agents  In 
Panama,  Hawaii,  and  Greenland,  and  also 
sponsors  CBW  research  in  Japan,  Malaysia, 
and  Germany.  It  also  supplies  nerve  agents  in 
quantity  to  Its  NATO  allies.  Chemical 
defoliation  agents  are  field-tested  in  Thailand 
before  use  in  South  Vietnam. 

How  the  nation's  CBW  programs  might 
develop  under  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  is  uncertain.  Laird's 
specific  views  on  CBW  are  not  known.  Mr. 
Nixon  told  a  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  rally 
during  his  1960  campaign  against  John  F. 
Kennedy  that  he  was  all  for  continued  re- 
search, but  his  current  views  have  not  been 
made  public. 

The  Nlxou  Administration's  approach  to 
CBW  could  not  be  much  worse,  however,  than 
that  of  his  immediate  predecessors.  While 
doing  research  for  a  book  on  CBW  In  1967. 
I  had  a  score  of  Interviews  with  past  and 
present  Pentagon  and  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administration  officials.  They  produced  little 
evidence  that  there  had  been  any  serious 
thinking  about  the  strategic,  political,  or 
moral  Implications  of  CBW  In  the  Defense 
Department  or  anywhere  else.  When  asked 
why  CBW  disarmament  studies  were  not 
being  emphasized,  one  White  House  official 
told  me:  "There's  Just  a  heU  of  a  lot  of  more 
Important  things.  CBW  Is  far  down  the  list 
of  criticality." 

Yet  William  C.  Poster,  then  director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  told 
a  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  at 
about  the  same  time  that  CBW  would  pose 
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the  next  major  threat  to  world  peace  after 
a  full  nuclear  agreement  was  reached. 

In  its  television  series,  the  best  Justifica- 
tion CBS  could  find  for  the  vast  U.S.  CBW 
effort  came  from  Albert  Hay  ward,  a  relatively 
low-level  Pentagon  research  and  develop- 
ment manager  for  CBW.  "If  chemical  or  bio- 
logical weapons  are  used  against  a  nation," 
Hayward  said  In  an  Interview  filmed  at  the 
Pentagon,  "and  Its  only  option  Is  to  accept 
defeat,  or  to  respond  with  nuclear  weapons, 
then,  in  fact,  another  nation  has  the  ability 
to  force  you  into  initiating  nuclear  war.  I 
think  this  is  another  reason  for  ha\ing  our 
chemical  and  biological  capability  so  that  we 
are  not  faced  with  a  choice  of  fighting  a 
chemical-equipped  enemy  with  conventional 
weapons  or  escalating  to  nuclear  war." 

This  sort  of  reasoning,  left  unchallenged 
and  unpursued  on  the  television  shows.  Ig- 
nores the  fact  that  CBW  agents  only  Increase 
the  number  of  weapons  systems  and  pos- 
sibilities available  for  war.  Any  nation  that 
now  dares  to  attack  America  with  a  chemical 
or  biological  agent  risks  retaliation  with  nu- 
clear weapons  and  Instant  removal  to  the 
Stone  Age:  the  deterrence  Is  far  greater  now 
than  If  America  was  prepared  to  respond  to 
a  gas  attack  with  more  gas. 

Given  the  military's  and  the  executive's 
lack  of  public  concern  for  this  eventuality, 
the  burden  falls  to  Congress.  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson,  In  a  recent  Senate  speech,  raised  sev- 
eral vital  questions  regarding  CBW.  Among 
them  were: 

"What  are  the  official  policies  for  the  use 
of  CB  weapons  In  the  event  that  they  are  used 
first  by  a  foreign  aggressor  against  us?  Who 
makes  the  decision  to  deploy  anthrax,  the 
plague,  or  a  lethal  nerve  gas?  What  are  the 
ground  rules?  What  have  they  been  In  the 
case  of  Vietnam?  What  are  the  deterrent  fac- 
tors In  a  program  of  chemical  and  biological 
preparedness?  How  do  we  mllltarUy  defend 
against  a  CB  attack?  If  the  purpose  of  our 
preparedness  Is  to  prevent  surprise,  what 
specific  steps  have  been  taken  to  detect  a 
surprise?" 

Staff  members  of  Senator  J.  William  Pul- 
brlghfs  Foreign  Relations  Committee  have 
been  Investigating  CBW  In  preparation  for 
hearings  sometime  this  year,  but  as  of  this 
writing  no  final  decision  has  been  made,  nor 
Is  the  world  waiting  for  U.S.  action. 

Last  December  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  approved  a  resolution  asking 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  to  prepare  a  full- 
scale  report  on  the  effects  of  possible  use  of 
CBW  weapons.  The  resolution  calls  for  broad 
International  cooperation  In  the  preparation 
of  the  report;  wide  public  distribution  of  the 
concltislons,  to  be  presented  by  July  1,  1969, 
If  possible;  and  observance  by  all  states  of 
the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  prohibiting  the  use 
of  poisonous  gases  and  bacteriological  war- 
fare. The  United  States  has  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  study. 

Last  August  the  British  government  pro- 
posed reconvening  the  1925  Geneva  meeting 
to  work  out  a  supplementary  agreement  call- 
ing for  a  ban  on  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  biological  warfare  agents.  The  Brit- 
ish proposal  would  call  upon  each  nation  to 
destroy  Its  stocks  of  such  agents  and  equip- 
ment Intended  for  their  production.  The 
proposal,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  deal 
similarly  with  chemical  agents,  because  of 
their  use  in  the  past  and  the  belief  by  some 
countries  that  they  are  necessary  for  future 
use. 

Gas  warfare  already  has  broken  out  in  at 
least  two  countries  within  the  past  six 
years — South  Vietnam  and  Yemen.  Many 
Administration  officials,  particularly  In  the 
State  Department,  are  dubious  about  the 
legaUty  of  the  U.S.  use  of  riot  control  and 
harassing  agents  in  Vietnam. 

The  chance  of  a  serious  accident  involving 
CBW  agents  seems  to  be  higher  than  many 
experts  thought;  the  Incident  Involving  the 
sheep  in  Utah  surprised  many  Army  gas  war- 
fare experts,  according  to  one  source,  because 
of   the   extreme   effectiveness   of   the   nerve 
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•cent.  Ironical^,  ui  order  lacued  May  3,  1M7, 
nearly  %  year  before  the  accident,  aliarply 
tightened  the  military's  safety  conditlona  for 
CBW  handling  and  testing.  The  order  noted 
that  "the  problems  are  further  complicated 
by  the  poMlble  political  and  psychological 
implication  of  an  accident-Incident  ezpo- 
•iire."  The  ord#r  waa  not  made  public. 

Along  with  the  accident  problem,  the 
chance  of  gaa  vnarfare  among  smaller  natlona 
haa  been  Increased  because  of  the  heavy 
World  War  H  munitions  stockpiles  deposited 
all  over  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Egyptian  use 
of  mustard  gas  early  In  the  Yemen  War  was 
prompted,  according  to  English  sources,  by 
the  discovery  c^  an  old  World  War  n  gas 
weapon  depot  t>y  the  Egyptians.  A  similar 
discovery  was  made  In  1966  somewhere  in 
India,  according  to  soxirces  here,  when  a 
civilian  construction  firm  digging  a  high- 
way found  a  ca^he  of  American  mustard  gas 
shells.  After  a  frantic  flurry  of  classified 
cables,  a  U.S.  military  team  waa  sent  to  re- 
cover the  sheila.  DeUlls  of  the  incident  have 
yet  to  be  mada  public. 

Unilateral  dlanrmament  In  CBW  has  few 
official  supporters,  but  Congress  could  take 
a  major  step  by  urging  the  military  to  make 
publlQ  issenUal  facts  about  CBW  spending, 
weap(vu.  and  other  Information  that  is  given 
out  with  ease  ^bout  America's  nuclear  ar- 
senal, j 

"What  Is  the 'United  Stetes  now  doing," 
asked  Senator  Nelson  in  his  Senate  speech 
on  CBW,  "to  Insure  that  this  totally  destruc- 
tive and  little  understood  aspect  of  the  arms 
race  Is  reduced?  i  .  .  Congress  should  make  It 
its  business  to  iook  immediately  Into  this 
matter.  ...  We  4ui  need  to  review  the  entire 
•cope  of  chemioat  and  biological  warfare.  .  .  . 
What  is  slgniflc*nt  is  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
which  has  surrounded  our  activity  in  CBW 
research.  This  cloak  of  secrecy  must  be  re- 
moved." 

Such  a  fiUl-sfale  Investigation  by  Con- 
gress might  well  be  the  first  step  toward 
withdrawing  theqe  terrifying  agents  of  silent 
death  from  the  world's  overstocked  arsenal 
of  weapons. 
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tiona.  Our  Ubrarles  are  sensitive  to  the  cur- 
rents, responsive  to  the  tide. 

Modem  technology  la  revolutionizing  our 
system  of  public  InformaUon.  Our  libraries, 
with  new  programs  and  new  media  tech- 
niques, have  become  exciting  and  effective 
centers  of  innovation. 

The  need  to  bring  the  benefits  of  better 
education  to  those  who  have  been  bypassed 
by  exUtlng  programs  U  more  imperative 
than  ever.  By  extending  their  services 
throughout  the  commimltles  of  America,  our 
Ubrarles  Unmeasurably  advance  our  goal 
and  perform  the  highest  public  good. 

For  these  and  aU  their  selfless  efforts  to 
serve.  I  congratulate  America's  librarians — 
a  dedicated  profession  of  men  and  women 
who  enrich  their  fellow  citizens,  their  com- 
munities, and  their  country. 

RiCHAKO  NncoN. 
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THE   ALCHEMISTS   IN   OUR   PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  April  24,  1969 


NATIONA^.  LIBRARY  WEEK 

HON.  WILtlAM  A.  STEIGER 

O^    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursddsj,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGHR  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  April  20  to  26  marks  the  12th 
annual  National  Library  Week.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  paid  a  most  fitting  trib- 
ute to  our  libraries  in  his  statement  hon- 
oring their  accomplishments  and  role  in 
the  achievements  and  future  develop- 
ment of  Amerloa  and  its  citizens. 

Because  of  tl»e  importance  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  attach  to  the  services 
and  resources  (^ur  libraries  provide.  I 
would  like  to  Indlude  at  this  point  In  my 
r«narks,  the  t*xt  of  the  President's 
statement: 

TH«  WH1T«  HOtJSB, 

]  Washington. 

Libraries  are  th^  banlu  of  our  educational 
system.  And  theyi  yield  rich  dividends  In 
knowledge  and  In  wisdom.  They  are  a  sum- 
ming-up of  past  achievement  and  a  stimu- 
lant to  future  process. 

Never  have  we  had  greater  reason  than 
this  year  to  celebrate  National  Ubrary  Week. 
For  never  have  ov^r  libraries  played  a  more 
prominent  role  in  our  campaign  against  Ig- 
norance and  for  fullness  of  educational 
opportunity. 

Change  Is  sweep^g  our  academic  Instltu- 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  recent  passage  by  the  House  of 
H.R.  514  concerning  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  an  extensive  and 
comprehensive  article  by  Roger  A.  Free- 
man, a  senior  staff  member  of  the  Hoo- 
ver Institution  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  deal- 
ing with  various  approaches  to  quality 
education  in  the  United  States  today 
Entitled  "The  Alchemists  in  Our  Public 
Schools,"  Mr.  Freeman's  review  seriously 
questions  some  of  the  almost  sacrosanct 
premises  which  have  held  sway  in  Amer- 
ican education  circles  in  recent  years. 

As  the  alchemists  of  old  expended 
time  and  money  trying  to  convert  com- 
mon metals  into  gold,  so  too  will  our  lat- 
ter-day alchemists  in  education,  who 
seek  to  turn  ever-increasing  expenditures 
of  fimds  into  automatic  educational 
gains,  be  frustrated  In  their  aims.  By 
copious  documentation,  the  author  pre- 
sents a  creditable  rebuttal  to  the  old 
myth  that  "the  claim  that  class  size— or 
the  teacher-pupil  raUo— is  the  most  po- 
tent factor  in  determining  the  learning 
opportunity  of  children." 

The  Immensity  of  the  problem  was 
brought  forth  by  James  S.  Coleman,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  his  1965 
study  for  the  U.S.  OflBce  of  Education 
a  study  which  researched  the  effect  of  in- 
ferior schools  on  pupil  performance.  This 
monumental  study  offered  no  recom- 
mendations for  as  Mr.  Coleman  stated: 
Indeed,  if  recommendations  had  been  re- 
quested, they  could  hardly  have  been  given— 
for  the  facts  themselves  point  to  no  obvious 
solution. 

Neither  does  Roger  Freeman  arbi- 
trarily propound  panaceas  as  In  the  case 
of  the  "increased  funds  equals  Improved 
education"  formula  advanced  by  some 
of  our  educators  today.  Various  experi- 
ences and  studies  indicate  that  changes 
are  In  order  in  some  approaches  to  our 
educational  problems.  Ample  evidence  la 
at  hand  to  warrant  a  review  of  various 
academic  prescriptions  which  might  well 
prove  as  futUe  as  those  of  the  alchemists 
of  old. 

I  include  the  article,  "The  Alchemists 


In  Our  Public  Schools."  by  Roger  a 
Freeman,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Thb  Alchemists  itt  Oua  Public  Schools 

(By  Roger  A.  Freeman) 
"Learned  men  have  pursued  this  science 
for  so  long  that  they  would  already  have 
succeeded  a  thousand  times  If  it  had  been 
at  all  possible  In  any  way  to  gain  the  desired 
end."  (Oeber,  Summa  Perfectionis.  iJablr 
Ibn  Haiyan,  Al  Tarasusi?) ) ' 

For  nearly  two  thousand  years  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  erudlate  minds  of  their 
time    devoted    untiring    efforts    and     their 
wealthy  sponsors'  money  to  a  task   which 
as  we  have  since  learned,  Is  not  within  ma.-i  s 
power:  to  convert  common  metals  Into  gold 
by  removing  their  impurities.  For  many  ge.n- 
eratlons  the  alchemists  were  able  to  fool  rich 
and   poor,   wise  and  stupid,   rulers  and  ser- 
vants,  but   above   all— themselves.   Many  or 
most  of  them  were  not.  as  often  is  assumed 
fakers   who   were   out   to   fill   their  poclcets 
from   the   purses   of   ambitious   princes   and 
greedy  merchants,  though  some  undoubtedly 
were.  With  some  exceptions  thev  believed  in 
what  they  were  trying  to  do  and  spent  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  search  for  a  go.il 
beyond  their  reach.  Though  they  never  pro. 
duced  an  ounce  of  gold,  they  continued  -j 
attract  support  and  carried  on  for  centurle'= 
each  unwavering  in  his  faith  that  he  would 
succeed  where  all   others  had  failed    Everv 
defeat  spurred  the  alchemists  on  to  new  en- 
deavors,  to  new  experiments,  in  the  quest 
for    a    flnal    victory    of    mind    over    matter 
which  always  seemed  to  be  Just  around  the 
corner.   Not  until   barely   two  centuries  ago 
did  scientists  resign  themselves  to  the  sober 
truth  that  transmutation  In  the  labors torv 
was  but  a  mirage  and  that  gold  can  be  found 
only  where  nature  placed  It. 

Why  did  the  alchemists— who  were  schol- 
ars—and their  backers— who  were  men  of 
affairs — remain  impervious  for  so  long  to 
ample  evidence  of  the  futility  of  their  search' 
Their  stubborn  refusal  to  draw  from  their 
defeats  the  lesson  that  there  Is  no  shortcut 
to  Eldorado  suggests  a  deep  emotional  need 
to  believe  that  there  is.  So  they  persuaded 
themselves,  and  others,  that  what  ought  :o 
be  possible,  loas  in  fact  possible. 

A  modem  parallel  to  that  triumph  of 
emotion  over  reason  has  appeared  on  the 
scene  m  recent  years:  A  large  number  of 
knowledgeable  and  dedicated  men  and 
women  assert,  insist  and  try  to  prove  that 
there  Is  a  shortcut  by  which  poverty  can  be 
wiped  out  quickly  and  palnleesly— wlthoiit 
the  price  uf  blood  and  sweat  and  tears  that 
the  natlona  paid  which  have  since  become 
the  world's  wealthiest— and  that  this  can  be 
done. 

a.  in  the  countries  which  we  now  eu- 
phemistically if  Inaccurately  call  developing. 

b.  for  Americans  with  an  Income  that  is 
low  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tlon,  whom  we  call  deprived,  underprivileged 
or  simply  poor. 

That  new  elixir  of  life,  a  contemporary 
counterpart  of  the  philosophers'  stone,  our 
latter-day  alchemists  believe  to  be  educa- 
tion. 

Education  has  made  spectacular  progress 
over  the  past  quarter  century  In  most  coun- 
tries, rich  and  poor,  and  this  U  of  course  an 
indispensable  requirement  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic advances.  But  the  Income  and  pro- 
duction gap  between  the  Industrial  and  the 
l»ckward  countries  kept  widening  through 
the  1960s  which  the  United  Natlona  had 
hopefully  if  prematurely  christened  the  De- 
velopment Decade.  Of  course,  a  return  on 
the  educational  Investment  may  come  in 
later  years  but  It  does  seem  that  some 
other,  harder  to  define,  ingredient  or  catalyst 
Is  lacking  within  the  poor  nations,  as  Qun- 
nar  Myrdal  sadly  concluded  In  his  Asian 
Drama.* 
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Likewise,  the  tremendous  effort  of  the 
American  people  to  raise  the  academic 
achievements  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
who  are  lagging  a  year  or  more  in  essential 
skills  has  failed  to  achieve  Its  primary  aim. 
More  than  20,000  programs  and  projects  In 
communities  from  coast  to  coast.  Initially 
sponsored  by  foundations  and  state  and  lo- 
cal governments,  for  the  past  four  years 
bankrolled  by  the  U.S.  Treasury,  now  reach 
over  nine  million  school  children  annually. 
So  far  they  have  not  been  able  to  narrow 
significantly  the  educational  "gap."  After 
endeavors  and  experiments  launched  on  a 
small  scale  about  a  decade  ago,  children 
from  low-Income  backgrounds  who  typically 
lag  several  months  when  they  enter  first 
grade,  tend  to  be  several  years  behind  na- 
tional norms  in  the  upper  grades  and  when 
they  leave  school,  with  a  diploma  or  wlth- 
oi:t. 

Though  the  movement  for  compensatory 
vdtication — so  called  because  It  alms  to  com- 
pensate children  for  initial  disadvantages — 
was  begun  In  the  late  1950*8  It  did  not  be- 
come a  big  time  enterprise  until  President 
Johnson  declared  an  "unconditional  war  on 
poverty"  In  his  first  state  of  the  union  mes- 
saee  five  years  ago.  To  fight  poverty  was,  of 
course,  not  an  entirely  novel  Idea.  Prom  the 
dawn  of  history  the  dream  of  abolishing 
poverty  and  misery  from  this  earth  has  In- 
spired many  men — some  pious  or  true  saints, 
some  mercenary  or  ambitious  politicians 
eager  to  get  money  from  the  rich  and  votes 
from  the  poor  by  promising  each  to  protect 
him  from  the  other. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  long 
conducted  the  most  successful  war  on 
poverty,  anywhere,  any  time.  Within  the  past 
two  centuries  the  descendants  of  43  million 
Immigrants,  most  of  whom  landed  here  with 
little  or  nothing  in  material  possessions,  have 
made  themselves  the  richest  nation  on  earth . 
What  Is  more,  they  have  changed  the  shape 
(f  income  distribution  from  the  historical 
pyramid,  wide  at  the  base  and  narrowing  to  a 
peaked  top,  to  a  diamond — the  great  bulk  in 
the  middle  with  a  slimming  toward  both 
ends. 

That  the  time  had  come  to  wipe  the  re- 
maining pockets  of  poverty  off  the  map  of 
the  United  States  was  an  Immensely  appeal- 
v.-iS  proposition  which  found  an  Immediate 
and  enthusiastic  resi>onse  from  most  of  the 
public  and  from  Congress.  Poptilar  though 
the  idea  was  of  a  war  on  poverty,  nearly  all 
Us  Individual  fronts  and  lines  of  attack — 
from  community  action  programs  and  Job 
corps  to  subsidized  bousing  and  new  forms 
of  public  welfare — became  soon  embroiled  In 
Intense  and  often  bitter  controversies.  I  said 
"nearly  all  fronts"  because  one  escaped  the 
crossfire  and  has  been  hailed  by  liberals  and 
conservatives  alike  as  the  true  solution  to 
the  problem:  education. 

The  title  of  one  of  the  poverty  war's  earliest 
booklets  well  expressed  what  had  long  been 
part  of  the  American  Creed:  Education — An 
Answer  to  Poverty.  Youngsters  with  a  defi- 
cient education  have  little  chance  to  do  well 
in  today's  Job  market.  Many  or  most  of  them 
will  find  only  menial  or  casual,  111-pald  em- 
ployment, remain  poor  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  and  bequeath  a  heritage  of  misery  to 
their  own  children. 

The  way  to  break  this  vicious  cycle  ap- 
pears plain:  give  disadvantaged  children 
more  education  and,  above  all,  give  them  a 
better  education;  use  new  and  imaginative 
methods  to  raise  lagging  school  children  to 
their  proper  educational  level.  A  few  bUUon 
dollars  Indeed  seems  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for 
that.  If  antibiotics,  serums  and  antl-vacclnes 
were  able  to  end  the  threat  of  tuberculosis, 
polio  and  other  afflictions  that  had  plagued 
mankind  since  prehistoric  days,  why  could 
not  educatlonta  miracle  drugs  lift  the  curse 
of  Ignorance  and  poverty? 

Some  observers  have  long  blamed  all 
shortcomings  In  education  on  a  long-stand- 
ing practice  of  starving  the  schools.  At  some 
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time  and  In  certain  locations  that  charge  waa 
not  without  foundation.  But  Its  edge  was 

blunted  by  the  magnificent  postwar  record 
of  school  support  when  the  American  peojile 
treated  their  schools  with  a  generosity  be- 
yond the  fondest  dreams  of  a  generation  ago. 
Just  In  the  past  twenty  years,  educational 
spending  multiplied  eight  times  while  busi- 
ness and  private  investment  and  personal 
consumption  multiplied  only  threefold.  Its 
current  annual  budget  of  $68  billion  now 
ranks  education  as  the  country's  most  ebul- 
lient growth  Industry.  With  only  6%  of  the 
world's  population,  and  between  one-fourth 
and  one-third  of  Its  developed  resources,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  spending  for 
education  almost  as  much  as  all  other  na- 
tions combined. 

At  the  time  of  Sputnik,  public  Interest 
dwelt  largely  on  more  Intensive  training  of 
gifted  children,  as  the  nation's  future  leaders 
in  science,  management  and  the  professions. 
But  over  the  jjast  ten  years  emphasis  shifted 
gradually  to  the  most  glaring  gap  In  Ameri- 
can education:  learning  defects  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  p>oor.  After  small-scale  begin- 
nings. Congress  In  April  1965  enacted  an  ad- 
ministration bill  which  In  Its  Title  I  aimed 
mainly  to  raise  to  higher  levels  the  essential 
skills  and  knowledge  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

President  Johnson  called  the  new  law  a 
landmark,  the  most  Important  breakthrough 
in  American  education  In  a  hundred  years,  a 
forerunner  of  greater  things  to  come.  His 
sentiment  was  widely  shared,  particularly  by 
educators  who  quickly  went  Into  action. 

Between  16,000  and  18,000  school  districts — 
three  of  every  four  school  units  in  the  coun- 
try— participate  each  year  In  Title  I  funds 
of  $1.2  billion,  with  projects  covering  every 
imaginable  aspect  of  education:  preschool, 
intensified  Instruction  In  the  language 
arts,  arithmetic  and  science,  improved  guid- 
ance, counseling  and  tutoring,  cultural  en- 
richment, food  and  health  services,  physical 
fitness,  vocational  education,  drop-out  pre- 
vention, college  preparation,  integration, 
teacher  training,  parent  participation,  reme- 
dial instruction,  motivational  Infiuence,  use 
of  new  materials,  audio-visual  and  other 
techniques  and  hundreds  of  others.  More 
than  350,000  new  full-time  and  part-time  po- 
sitions were  created  In  the  schools  mostly  for 
teachers,  supported  by  teachers  aides,  li- 
brarians, supervisors,  counselors,  psycholo- 
gists, nurses,  and  many  other  professional 
and  semi-professional  workers. 

"If  the  success  of  our  efforts  at  facilitating 
the  educational  development  of  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  could  be  evaluated  simply 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  enthusiasm 
and  activity  generated  by  those  efforts,  we 
could  at  once  declare  the  majority  of  pro- 
grams successful,"  stated  Yeshlva  University 
education  professors  Edmund  W.  Gordon  and 
Doxey  A.  Wilkerson  in  a  1966  report  Com- 
pensatory Education  for  the  Disadvantaged 
( College  Entrance  Examination  Board ) . 
Needless  to  say,  C-ongress  and  the  school 
boards  had  aimed  at  more  than  merely  cre- 
ating "enthusiasm  and  activity."  They 
meant  to  raise  the  academic  achievements  of 
disadvantaged  children.  In  that  noble  enter- 
prise they  failed  dismally. 

In  the  spring  of  1968  the  Associated  Press 
conducted  a  nationwide  survey  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  1965  Education  Act.  It 
reported : 

"Title  I,  the  federal  project  on  which  $3 
billion  has  been  spent  in  the  hope  of  answer- 
ing the  educational  needs  of  deprived  chil- 
dren, is  not  working  out.  On  this  point, 
critics  and  supporters  alike  are  agreed. 

Some  critics  call  the  two-year  old  project 
a  total  fiop,  and  others  claim  It  has  actually 
worked  against  poor  children." 

The  Associated  Press  quoted  Rep.  Roman 
Puclnskl,  D-Ill.,  chairman  of  the  House  gen- 
eral subcommittee  on  education  and  one  of 
the  bill's  original  sponsors:  "It  Is  a  monu- 
mental flop,  and  the  outbreak  of  recent  riots 
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speaks  louder  than  anything  I  can  say  about 
the  total  collapse  of  the  program."  Assistant 
U.S.  commissioner  of  education  Joseph 
Proomkln  commented,  "We  still  have  little 
evidence  that  the  problem  is  being  licked; 
in  fact,  we  may  even  be  falling  behind."  Alice 
M.  Rlvlln,  assistant  secretary  for  evaluation 
and  planning  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  admitted:  "I  think 
we  have  found  the  task  Is  much  tougher 
than  we  thought  at  the  start.  .  .  .  When  It 
began,  we  really  didn't  know  how  to  go  about 
it.  We  still  don't,  really,  but  we  are  trying  to 
find  out." 

Later  In  1968  Miss  Rlvlln  summarized  for 
a  congressional  group  an  official  evaluation 
report  that  was  still  kept  under  wraps :  "Fed- 
eral funds  so  far  have  failed  to  stop  the 
downward  spiral  of  poor  children's  achieve- 
ment." (Congressional  Record,  vol.  114,  pt. 
22.p.  28458  ) 

A  few  months  earlier,  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  surveyed  the  major  compensa- 
tory education  programs  since  1B57  and 
found  that  "none  of  the  programs  appear  to 
have  raised  significantly  the  achievement  of 
participating  pupils,  as  a  group,  within  the 
period  evaluated  by  the  Commission."  (Racial 
Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools,  1967.  p.  138) 

In  an  article  "Is  Compensatory  Education 
Failing?"  Professor  Edmund  W.  Gordon  tried 
to  identify  the  cause  of  the  failure: 

"We  are  probably  failing  because  we  have 
not  yet  found  the  right  answers.  For  all  their 
variety  the  programs  have  generally  suffered 
from  one  fundamental  difficulty:  they  are 
based  on  sentiment  rather  than  on  facts."  • 

Some  may  wonder  at  this  point  why  edu- 
cators did  not  test  the  programs  on  a  small 
scale  before  demanding — and  spending — bil- 
lions of  public  funds  on  them.  The  fact  Is 
that  compensatory  education  was  tested  for 
six  or  seven  years. 

But  negative  results  no  more  caused  pro- 
gram enthusiasts  to  have  second  thoughts 
about  the  feasibility  of  their  goal  or  the 
effectiveness  of  their  methods  than  repeated 
failures  were  able  to  deter  the  earlier  al- 
chemists from  stubbornly  pursuing  their  ob- 
jective of  turning  common  metal  into  gold. 
Our  latter-day  alchemists'  reaction  was 
typified  by  the  solution  assistant  education 
commissioner  Proomkln  suggested  In  the 
mentioned  Associated  Press  survey:  "I  think 
we  probably  would  need  85  billion  a  year  to 
do  the  Job  adequately."  But  supposing  we 
find  a  few  years  hence  that  $5  billion  did 
not  do  the  job  either.  Shall  we  try  for  *20 
billion  or  for  $40  billion"  Or — should  we 
now  stop,  look  and  listen?  Should  we  now 
try  to  find  out  whether  we  are  possibly 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree,  whether,  like  the 
alchemists  of  yore,  we  are  trying  to  do  what 
cannot  be  done? 

To  gain  a  proper  perspective  let  us  review 
the  record  of  compensatory  education  from 
Its  Inception. 

It  all  began  In  New  York  City  In  E>ecem- 
ber  1956  when  the  Board  of  Education 
launched  what  the  New  York  Times  called 
"the  most  exciting  educational  experiment 
of  recent  years."  At  a  Harlem,  junior  high 
school  (#43)  the  pupils  with  the  greatest 
academic  potential  were  given  Intensified 
counseling  and  Instruction  and  other  spe- 
cial services.  The  group's  achievements  in 
reading  and  other  subjects  improved  sub- 
stantially In  the  succeeding  years.  Of  the 
717  pupils  originally  selected,  379  were  later 
placed  m  special  classes  at  an  academic  high 
school  (George  Washington);  240  of  them 
were  ultimately  graduated.  Their  progress 
so  encouraged  the  Board  of  Education  that. 
In  an  amazing  non  sequitur,  It  decided  to 
establish  a  similar  large-scale  program. 
Higher  Horizons,  comprising  all  children  in 
a  number  of  schools  In  low-income  or  slum 
neighborhoods. 

That  action  offers  a  close  parallel  to  the 
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decision,  a  few  fears  earlier,  to  extend  the 
Marshall  Plan  to  underdeveloped  countries 
around  the  globe.  Japan  and  several  major 
European  nation*  had  created,  prior  to 
World  War  11  and  under  their  own  power, 
an  advanced  ecoamny  and  modern  Industrial 
plant.  When  ther  were  extensively  damaged 
during  the  war,  temporary  US  financial  aid 
under  the  Marsliall  Plan  proved  extremely 
effective  In  helpl^ig  to  undo  the  damage  and 
to  restore,  wlthlij  a  few  years,  economic  self 
reliance,  rapid  gtowth  and  prosperity. 

In  some  of  th^  more  primitive  countries, 
much  of  the  eccviomlc  and  particularly  In- 
dustrial developqient  was  largely  the  result 
of  action  by  the  ^rmer  colonial  powers.  Moet 
of  those  countries  suffered  little  or  no  war 
damage  and  galnfed  their  pollUcal  Independ- 
ence after  the  ^«ar.  As  It  turned  out.  even 
large  doees  of  continuing  technical  and  fi- 
nancial aid — aggregating  today  more  than 
•100  blUlon  In  U^.  funds — failed  to  produce 
the  hoped-for.  pi}omlsed  and  confidently  ex- 
pected Industrialization,  rate  of  growth  or 
economic  lndep>eadence.  Only  now.  after  al- 
most two  decade^  Is  It  beginning  to  dawn  on 
some  of  the  devflopment  planners  that  al- 
though development  aid  Is  essential.  It  takes 
more  than  forelgq  aid  and  foreign  technicians 
to_  bulld_a  strongj  self-sustaining,  industrial 
economy.  j 

Back  to  New  Yprk  and  compensatory  edu- 
cation. Higher  Hab-Uoru  fHH).  "the  most  ex- 
tensive project  eter  undertaken  In  the  area 
of  education  for  disadvantaged  children"  was 
started  in  the  fa^  of  1959.  on  the  apparent 
assumption  that  What  worked  for  a  group  of 
selected  able  pupils  would  work  equally  well 
for  all  children.  By  1962  HH  Included  76 
schools  with  over  64.000  students.  Half  of 
them  scored  beloir  their  grade  level  by  more 
than  two  years;  |8%  were  Negro  or  Puerto 
Rlcan. 

The  program's  jgoals  were  defined  by  its 
coordinator  In  1933: 

"It  Is  not  enouth  for  us  to  raise  the  self- 
image,  or  to  broaden  cultural  horizons  or 
to  Improve  the  school  climate,  or  to  make 
teachers  happier.  If  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  llevel  of  academic  function- 
ing has  not  been  raised,  then  our  efforts  must 
be  adjudged  largefcr  a  failure."  • 

So  they  were.  W^en  glowing  stories  of  great 
learning  advance*  seemed  to  conflict  with 
other  evidence,  tie  Board  of  Education  In 
1964  ordered  a  factual  evaluation  of  HH  by  its 
own  research  dlvl^on.  With  great  reluctance, 
yielding  to  heavy  pressure.  It  made  the  report 
public  In  1965.* 

The  investigators  found  little  or  no  differ- 
ence between  th*  reading  and  arithmetic 
scores  of  pupils  from  comparable  back- 
grounds who  had  I  attended  HH  schools  and 
those  who  had  noi  Academic  progress  of  the 
two  groups  was  almost  identical:  both  had 
gained  about  two  iears  according  to  national 
norma — In  three  Ichool  years.  Nor  had  HH 
Improved  social,  ichool  and  personal  atti- 
tudes of  the  chllhren.  their  classroom  be- 
havior, study  haBlts.  educational  goals  or 
truancy  rates. 

That  devastating  evaluation  serves  as  an 
Ironic  comment  oq  a  eulogy  by  the  program's 
coordinator  two  y^irs  earlier,  that  HH  "pro- 
vided a  rallying  point  In  the  fight  for  our  dis- 
advantaged children,  and  a  peg  upon  which 
aU — supervisors,  tiachers,  parents  and  pu- 
pils— might  hang  khelr  hopes."  The  evalua- 
tion report  left  thi  Board  of  Education  with 
no  alternative  but  to  discontinue  HH  forth- 
with. J 

The  life  cycle  ot  HH  was  repeated  In  city 
after  city:  acclaimed  with  fanfare  when  the 
project  was  launc|ied.  soon  extolled  for  Its 
accomplishments  ^hich  proved  once  and  for 
all  that  compensatory  education  offered  the 
urban  slum  chlldrin  salvation,  unceremoni- 
ously dropped  or  slfcwly  phased  out  when  the 
failure  could  no  logger  be  concealed. 
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Waste  of  money  was  the  least  of  the  dam- 
age wrought.  Par  worse  was  the  Impact  on 
the  community.  Slum  children  and  their 
parents,  faced  with  a  multitude  of  problems 
to  begin  with,  diffident,  Insecure,  defeatist, 
cynical,  often  despondent,  had  their  hopes 
lifted  sky  high  by  sincerely  meant  but  Ir- 
redeemable promises  of  political,  school  and 
civic  leaders,  only  to  be  left  to  despair  when 
the  blow  fell  and  the  inevitable  disappoint- 
ment came.  Small  wonder  that  resentment 
turned  Into  antagonism  which  often  led  to 
belligerency  and  finally  exploded  Into  vio- 
lence. People  can  and  will  endure  poverty  and 
deprivation  for  a  long  Ume.  But  to  have  their 
hopes  raised  and  then  cruelly  squashed  Is 
apt  to  turn  even  the  meek  Into  revolution- 
aries. 

A  quick  look  at  the  relevant  exp>erlence  of 
a  few  other  cities  may  supp'ement  the  rec- 
ord of  HH  in  New  York.  One  of  the  nation's 
largest  compensatory  education  programs  is 
the  Bn-rnieker  project  in  St.  Louis.  Begun 
In  1957/68  by  an  energetic  and  dedicated 
educator,  Samuel  Shepard,  It  aimed.  Uke 
other  programs,  at  Improving  the  essential 
skills  of  disadvantaged  children.  At  the  out- 
set, eighth-grade  Banneker  students  were 
lagging  about  one  year  In  reading;  by  1960 '61 
the  lag  was  reported  to  have  been  cut  to  half 
a  year,  and  a  sharp-eyec*  observer  com- 
mented: "A  forceful  educator,  Shepard  per- 
forms his  'miracles'  on  the  most  underprivi- 
leged school  children  In  the  city  ...  the  re- 
sults of  the  Banneker  effort  speak  for  them- 
selves." Maybe  they  did,  for  a  while.  But 
then  they  stopped  talking. 

A  few  years  later,  the  same  observer — 
Thomas  F.  Pettlgrew,  professor  of  social 
psychology  at  Harvard  and  chief  consultant 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission's  Race  and 
Education  Study — had  his  name  on  a  less 
encouraging  report : 

"A  comparison  of  eighth-grade  reading  test 
scores  In  subsequent  school  years,  however, 
shows  that  this  gain  apparently  was  not 
sustained.  In  1965-66,  eighth-grade  students, 
some  of  whom  had  been  In  the  program  for 
seven  years,  were  tested.  The  majority  of 
Banneker  schools  were  then  a  year  or  more 
below    the    national    average"" 

In  1965-66  Banneker  students  were  about 
as  far  behind  as  children  from  similar  back- 
grounds in  other  schools.  This  parallels  Phil- 
adelphia's experience  with  its  Education  Im- 
provement Program  (EIP)   In  1963-66. 

In  1962  the  Ford  Foundation  sponsored  the 
ambitious  Madison  area  project  in  Syracuse, 
New  York,  which  turned  out  to  have  no 
effect  on  the  achievements  of  the  participat- 
ing students,  as  "before  and  after"  tests 
showed.  This  was  also  true  In  Berkeley  where 
after  three  years  of  compensatory  education, 
achievement  test  scores  disclosed  no  Improve- 
ment. Berkeley  school  superintendent  Sul- 
livan wrote  sadly:  "As  in  other  cities,  high 
hopes  have  reaped  an  Insignificant 
harvest.  .  .  ." 

During  the  early  1960's  Higher  Horizons 
was  widely  praised  as  a  shining  example  and 
was  copied  In  many  cities.  It  also  served  as 
the  pattern  on  which  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  shaped  Title 
I  of  Its  1965  education  propKMals  which  were 
signed  into  law  Just  a  few  weeks  before  the 
release  of  the  new  evaluation  report  disclosed 
HH  to  have  been  an  abject  failure. 

Before  the  final  curtain  fell  on  HH,  the 
N.Y.C.  Board  of  Education,  in  October  1963, 
launched  another  compensatory  program' 
More  Effective  Schools  (MES).  Less  extensive 
than  HH.  with  only  21  elementary  schools 
and  18.000  students — 82%  of  them  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rlcan — ^It  concentrated  resources 
more  sharply.  The  pupil-teacher  ratio  was 
cut  In  half  between  1963  and  1966 — from 
1:25.0  to  1:12.3— In  the  MES  schools  while 
It  decUned  only  from  1:26.1  to  1:21.9  In  the 
city's  elementary  schools  generally. 

Instructional  costs  in  the  ME  schools 
averaged  *914  per  pupU  in  1966/67.  almost 
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twice  aa  much  as  In  the  nine  "control" 
schools  ($485)  In  similar  neighborhoods 
Total  current  per  pupil  outlays  in  MES 
schools   were  estimated   at  $1263. 

Some  educational  organizations  had  long 
regarded  per  pupil  expenditures  as  the  most 
accurate  yardstick  of  educational  quality 
They  loet  little  time  In  claiming  MES  a 
rousing  success. 

Spealdng  In  the  Senate  on  Decemljer  15 
1967.  Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs  (D-Md  )  de^ 
clared  that  "we  now  have  clear  evidence  that 
Intensive  education,  on  a  truly  massive  scale, 
can  overcome  many  of  the  envlronmentai 
barriers  that  place  ghetto  youngsters  on  an 
unequal  education  footing.  The  More  Efjec- 
tive  Schools  program  of  New  York  City  Is  now 
being  recognized  as  a  remarkable  example  of 
what  can  be  done  In  slum  schools — with 
small  classes,  special  Instruction  services  and 
striking  teaching  techniques — what  can  be 
done,  In  short.  If  the  educational  expend!- 
tures  for  ghetto  schools  are  geared  to  the  dls. 
proportionate  needs  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren." 

When  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  In  its 
negative  evaluation  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion did  not  mention  MES.  Joseph  Alsop 
asked  why  It  was  omitted.  He  continued: 

"Perhaps,  the  answer  Is  that  In  the  MES. 
all  children  have  shown  a  very  great  average 
Improvement,  and  those  children  who  have 
begvm  in  preklndergarten  and  continued  on 
from  there  are  actually  performing,  on  the 
average,  at  grade  level  or  above." ' 

The  N.Y.C.  Board  of  Education  decided  to 
play  It  safe  and  have  MES  evaluated  by  out- 
side experts  rather  than  its  own  staff.  It 
commissioned  the  Center  for  Urban  Educa- 
tion, a  New  York  research  organization,  fed- 
erally financed  under  Title  IV.  to  conduct  a 
study  which  was  carried  out  by  a  team  of  38 
educators  and  social  scientists,  mostly  from 
New  York  colleges  and  universities,  headed  by 
David  J.  Pox  of  CCNY.  The  carefully  docu- 
mented report  In  the  fall  of  1967  sent  shock- 
waves  through  the  school  system  which  have 
not  yet  5topp>ed  reverberating. 

The  investigators  found  "an  atmosphere 
and  climate  characterized  by  enthusiasm,  in- 
terest and  hope  and  a  belief  among  all  levels 
of  staff  that  they  were  in  a  setting  In  which 
they  could  function.  Moreover,  parents  and 
community,  too.  have  responded  with  In- 
terest and  enthusiasm.  .  .  ."  Then  the  report 
continued : 

"Equally  clear  are  the  data  which  indicate 
that  the  MES  program  has  made  no  signifi- 
cant difference  In  the  functioning  of  chil- 
dren, whether  this  was  measured  by  observ- 
ers rating  what  the  children  did  In  class,  and 
how  they  do  it,  or  whether  it  was  measured 
by  the  children's  ability  in  mathematics  or 
reading  on  standardized  tests.  The  data  of 
this  evaluation  show  that  children  in  classes 
in  ME  schools  were  not  behaving  differently 
than  children  In  classes  In  the  officially  des- 
ignated control  schools  or  In  classes  In  other 
special  service  schools.  The  achievement  test 
data  showed  that  the  profiles  of  ME  schools 
were  no  different  than  the  profiles  of  these 
same  schools  before  the  program  was  insti- 
tuted. Moreover,  the  academic  year  gains 
which  previotis  evaluations  had  noted,  were 
not  maintained  over  the  calendar  year  so 
that  overall.  In  most  grades  In  the  old  ME 
schools  after  three  years  of  MES,  the  retar- 
dation below  the  urban  norms  used  for  read- 
ing was  no  better,  and  in  some  cases, 
worse."  * 

New  York's  teachers  union  which  has 
many  Jobs  at  stake  In  the  program  was  quite 
unhappy  with  the  report  and  sought  to  dis- 
credit It.  But  even  the  union's  head,  Albert 
Shanker,  had  to  admit  early  In  1969:  "Com- 
pensatory programs  throughout  the  country, 
as  they  have  been  evaluated,  show  consist- 
ently poor  results."" 

The  moet  recent  exi>erience  was  reported 
on  the  front  page  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer A  Chronicle  on  January  12.  19«9: 
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"San  Francisco  schools'  special  $3.2  mil- 
lion programs  are  failing  utterly  to  bring 
deprived  children  up  to  national  aver- 
ages in  reading.  Instead,  most  children  In 
the  federally  financed  Title  I  programs  are 
falling  farther  and  farther  behind  each  year. 
The  failure  was  disclosed  in  test  scores  re- 
ceived more  than  a  month  ago  by  the  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  District  but  not  yet 
offlclally  released." 

When  it  enacted  the  program.  Congress 
ordered  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  sub- 
mit annual  reports  on  the  results  of  Title  I. 
The  first  report,  in  1967,  cited  numerous 
laudatory  comments  of  state  and  local  school 
officials.  It  also  contained  a  statistical  table, 
probably  overlooked  by  most  readers,  giving 
the  results  of  "before  and  after"  tests  in  19 
skills  ranging  from  reading  comprehension 
to  arithmetic  reasoning. 

On  ten  of  those  tests,  the  educational  lag 
had,  on  the  average,  been  slightly  reduced; 
on  the  other  nine  it  had  increased.  Overall, 
the  measurable  progress  was  negligible. 

The  second  annual  report  on  Title  I,  re- 
leased in  1968,  was  no  more  encouraging.  It 
contained  no  comprehensive  achievement 
test  data  and  the  sporadic  Information  It 
provided  added  up  to  the  fact  that  the  edu- 
cational lag  of  the  participating  children 
had  remained  unchanged. 

With  reports  on  significant  Improvement 
in  the  3  Rs  through  compensatory  programs 
hard  to  come  by,  it  Is  hardly  surprising  to 
and  that  the  Office  of  Education  In  a  new 
soft  cover  book.  Profiles  in  Quality  Educa- 
tion, Issued  late  in  1968,  restricted  itself  to 
merely  describing  the  aims  and  methods  of 
160  "outstanding  Title  I  Projects"  with  lit- 
tle reference  to  results  in  terms  of  higher 
academic  achievement. 

The  Headstart  program  alms  to  help  pre- 
school children  from  poor  families  to  over- 
come their  environmental  handicaps  so  that 
they  may  equal  middle-class  children  when 
they  enter  first  grade.  Over  600,000  children 
participate  annually  in  Headstart  at  a  cost 
of  over  $300  million. 

Headstart  helped  many  children  to  im- 
prove their  performance  and  to  score  gains 
of  8  to  10  points  on  verbal  I.Q.  tests.  But 
those  gains  proved  to  be  ephemeral  and  van- 
ished In  a  few  months.  Within  less  than  a 
year  no  measurable  difference  remained  be- 
tween children  who  had  gone  through  Head- 
start  and  children  from  comparable  back- 
grounds who  had  not. 

Why?  Most  people's  performance  can  be 
temporarily  raised  by  intensive  training  such 
as,  for  example,  cranuning  for  an  examina- 
tion. But  the  effect  wears  off  In  time  as 
the  mdlvldual  gradually  reverts  to  true  form. 
That  may  well  be  the  most  likely  explana- 
tion of  the  evanescent  nature  of  Headstart 
gains. 

The  overall  picture  of  efforts  to  raise  the 
performance  level  of  disadvantaged  children 
was  summed  up  by  David  K.  Cohen  of  the 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  at  Harvard- 
MIT  at  the  Conference  on  Equal  Education 
in  Washington,  November  16-18,  1967:  com- 
pensatory programs  In  urban  schools  "have 
resulted  In  no  substantial  Improvement  In 
students'  academic  competence."  In  view  of 
the  tremendous  diversity  among  about  60.000 
Title  I  projects  which  were  largely  developed 
by  local  imagination  and  initiative,  it  ap- 
pears unlikely  that  an  essential  element,  in- 
gredient or  possibility  had  been  overlooked. 
There  could  not  be  a  feature  or  factor  which 
the  majority  of  students — who  perform  sat- 
isfactorily— absorbed,  but  which  children 
from  low-income  families  do  not  get  under 
present  arrangements.  Thus,  to  search  for 
new  types  of  courses  or  techniques  does  not 
seem  to  be  promising.  There  must  be  some- 
thing fundamentally  wrong  with  compensa- 
tory education  that  makes  It  ineffective, 
something  that  is  not  under  the  control  of 
the  school. 

When  compensatory  education  failed  to 
deliver    what    its    sponsors    had    promised. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

scholars  began  to  search  for  other  ways  to 
achieve  the  desired  ends.  One  group  of  re- 
searchers, led  by  psychologist  David  Krech 
of  U.C.,  Berkeley,  has  been  experimenting 
with  central  nervous  system  stimulants  such 
as  strychnine,  plcrotoxlne  and  metnizol  and 
found  that  they  could  thereby  appreciably 
Improve  the  learning  performance  of  gold- 
fish and  rodents.  They  have  not  yet  created 
a  super  mouse,  nor  tried  their  art  on  human 
beings.  Nor  do  they  promise  that  a  pharma- 
copoeia of  drugs  will  soon  make  most  edu- 
cators unemployed.  But  the  hope  has  been 
expressed  that  the  chemistry  of  learning 
might  some  day  succeed  where  more  mun- 
dane methods  have  failed.  Of  all  the  imagin- 
ative appraisals  to  the  Improvement  of  edu- 
cation that  have  been  made  or  suggested,  the 
use  of  chemicals  on  the  brain  may  be  the 
closest  parallel  yet  to  the  ancient  quest  of 
the  alchemists. 

After  reviewing  hundreds  of  projects  and 
research  studies,  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  concluded  In  1967  that  the  edu- 
cation of  Negro  children  could  not  be  ade- 
quately Improved  without  effective  racial  in- 
tegration of  the  schools.  Testa  showed  that 
Integrated  schools  score  higher  than  all-black 
schools.  Moreover,  Negro  children  in  partly 
or  largely  white  schools  score  slightly  better 
than  Negro  children  in  predominantly  or  all- 
black  schools.  Whether  this  fact  is  significant 
and  suggests  a  causal  relationship,  or  whether 
It  merely  means  that  the  children  of  middle- 
class  Negro  families  are  more  likely  to  attend 
Integrated  schools,  has  been  argued  indeci- 
sively within  and  without  the  research  staff 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.'* 

Longitudinal  studies  on  black  children  who 
transferred  to  white  schools  have  been  Incon- 
clusive. The  most  extensive  review  "of  evi- 
dence regarding  the  effects  of  educational  de- 
segregation on  the  scholastic  achievements 
of  Negroes"  was  undertaken  by  Irwin  Katz, 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director  of  the 
Research  Center  for  Human  Relations  at  New 
York  University  ("The  Effects  of  Desegrega- 
tion on  the  Performance  of  Negroes"  in: 
School  Children  in  the  Urban  Slum,  Joan 
Roberts,  ed..  New  York,  The  Free  Press,  1967) . 
His  final  conclusion:  "Reports  on  the  aca- 
demic progress  of  Negro  children  In  desegre- 
gated school  are  on  the  whole  inadequate  for 
drawing  any  conclusions  about  the  effects  of 
blraclal  environments  upon  Negro  perform- 
ance." 

Whether  or  not  racial  mixing  in  the  schools 
raises  the  learning  level  of  Negro  children 
Is  the  subject  of  an  Intense  and  continuing 
debate.  But  it  is  not  the  question  on  which 
a  national  decision  on  school  integ^ratlon 
depends  or  will  be  made.  Though  large  sec- 
tions of  the  public  demand  de  facto  Integra- 
tion as  a  matter  of  moral  right  and  sound 
public  policy,  little  was  done  when  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commlss\f)n  two  years  ago  rec- 
ommended that  the  national  goverrunent 
make  the  establishment  of  racial  balance  In 
the  public  schools  throughout  the  country 
its  first  order  of  business  in  education.  Nor 
Is  the  outlook  for  such  action  bright. 

Most  opponents  do  not  question  that  inte- 
gration Is  desirable  or  necessary  and  has  to 
come  but  they  would  accord  higher  priority 
to  other  school  improvements.  They  point  at 
the  record  of  the  past  15  years  and  contend 
that  Integration  Is  not  a  realistic  prospect 
for  a  long  time.  Despite  determined  efforts 
toward  a  better  racial  balance,  more  Negro 
children  now  attend  school  In  predominantly 
or  all-black  classes  than  in  1954.  To  defer 
educational  reform  until  after  full  Integra- 
tion has  been  achieved  could  mean  that  the 
present  school  generation  will  see  no  Im- 
provements. The  example  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia  schools  Is  being  cited  where  inte- 
gration seems  to  have  backfired:  they  had 
a  white  majority  when  they  were  integrated 
in  1954  and  are  now  94'^ti  black.  How  do  you 
provide  racial  balance  in  a  school  system  that 
is  94%  black'  Parallel  trends  in  other  big 
cities   bear   ominous   connotations   for   the 
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future.  That  Is  why  many  have  regretfully 
concluded,  as  Joseph  Alsop  expressed  it,  that 
"the  problem  of  the  ghetto  school  must  be 
mainly  solved  inside  the  ghetto  school,  at 
any  rate  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

Racial  integration  and  compensatory  edu- 
cation may  have  various  beneficial  effects  on 
children.  That  higher  academic  achievement 
does  not  seem  to  be  among  them  has  been  a 
source  of  disappointment  and  extreme  frus- 
tration to  the  programs'  protagonists.  Of  late 
they  seem  to  have  turned  against  each  other 
in  bitterness,  as  appears  from  an  acrimoni- 
ous exchange  between  Joseph  Alsop  and 
Thomas  Pettlgrew  In  the  Neic  Republic 
(July  22.  September  23,  November  18,  1967). 

What  makes  the  issue  so  emotion-charged 
and  politically  sensitive  Is  a  fact  that  is 
well  known  but  can  be  Interpreted  In  sev- 
eriil  ways:  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
black  than  of  white  children  lags  substan- 
tially in  the  3  Rs.  The  average  Negro  child 
may  be  three  to  six  months  behind  in  the 
first  grade,  three  or  more  years  in  the 
twelfth  grade. 

To  prove  once  and  for  all  that  such  dif- 
ferences are  largely  the  result  of  Inferior 
schools  attended  by  Negro  children,  the  US. 
Office  of  Education  sponsored  In  1965/66  the 
most  extensive  study  of  the  subject  ever 
undertaken.  Headed  by  James  S.  Coleman 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  it  covered 
4.000  schools  with  600,000  children  in  grades 
1  through  12.  Some  observers  thought  It  a 
waste  of  money  to  spend  $1',4  million  to 
prove  what  had  long  been  conunon  knowl- 
edge. 

But  to  almost  everybody's  surprise  the  737 
page  Coleman  report "  showed  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  physical  and  economic  re- 
sources of  schools  attended  by  Negro  chil- 
dren and  by  white  children  are  not  sig- 
nificant; the  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher,  teachers'  qualifications  in  terms  of 
the  highest  degree  earned  or  years  of  ex- 
perience, teachers'  salaries,  tenure  or  the  age 
of  the  school  building  and  other  measurable 
Input  factors  provide  no  explanation  for  the 
difference  in  output,  that  is  in  pupil  per- 
formance. 

The  Coleman  report  disproved  the  widely 
held  assumption  of  a  positive  cost-quality 
(input-output)  relationship  in  the  schools. 
Professor  Coleman  wrote:  "The  evidence  re- 
vealed that  within  broad  geographic  re- 
gions, and  for  each  racial  and  ethnic  group, 
the  physical  and  economic  resources  going 
into  a  school  had  very  little  relationship  to 
the  achievements  coming  out  of  It"  (The 
Public  Interest,  Pall  1967),  He  concluded 
that  "if  it  were  otherwise,  we  could  give 
simple  prescriptions:  increase  teachers'  sal- 
aries, lower  classroom  size,  enlarge  libraries, 
and  so  on.  But  the  evidence  does  not  allow 
such  simple  answers." 

Nowhere  Is  the  absence  of  a  positive  cost- 
quality  relationship  more  clearly  evident 
than  in  New  York. 

"The  New  York  City  school  system,  which 
once  ranked  at  the  summit  of  American  pub- 
lic education,  is  caught  In  a  spiral  of  de- 
cline." warned  Mayor  Lindsay's  Advisory 
Panel  in  November  1967.  To  be  sure,  the  fi- 
nancial record  reveals  no  "spiral  of  decline." 
on  the  contrary,  it  shows  a  phenomenal  rise 
and  extremely  high  level  of  the  city's  educa- 
tional expenditures. 

Over  the  past  six  years  (1962/63  to  1968/69) 
public  schools'  current  expenditures  In  New 
York  City,  relatively  high  to  begin  with, 
doubled  (from  $664  million  to  31.311  mil- 
lion). Simultaneously  enrollment  grew  only 
9%  and  per  pupil  outlays  Jumped  81%.  With 
an  Increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  of 
41%,  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  dropped  from 
1:23.9  to  1:18.5. 

The  latest  year  for  which  Inter-clty  com- 
parisons are  available  is  1966/67.  In  that  year 
New  York  expended  not  only  more  per  pupil 
than   any  other   large  city,  it  spent  about 
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twice  M  much  (•  1.028  vs.  $567)  u  the  aver- 
age ctty  In  Ite  slse  cUm  (enrollment  of  100.- 
000  pupll«  or  more).  It  employed  about  one- 
third  more  teaohere  in  relation  to  puplle  than 
the  average  of  ail  large  cities.  Nor  did  New 
York  teachers  teem  particularly  unhappy 
with  their  salarlM  and  working  conditions: 
the  teacher  turi}over  rate  was  only  half  as 
high  (8.8%  vs.  10.7%)  as  in  cities  gener- 
ally.'* 

No  comparlsonis  can  be  made  of  academic 
achievement  between  New  York  and  other 
cities  because  most  school  systems  treat  such 
Information  as  state  secrets."*  New  York,  to 
Its  credit,  publlshea  test  results  and  they  can 
be  held  against  national  norms. 

Clty-wlde  testa  In  1967  and  1968  show  few 
changes  and  disclose  that  57%  of  New  York's 
public  school  children  score  lower  than  in 
reading  than  they  should,  according  to  na- 
tional norms.  One  New  York  pupU  In  three 
lagged  one  year  tr  more  behind,  one  In  five 
lagged  two  years  or  more. 

Questioned  by  the  New  York  Timet  (No- 
vember 31,  1967)  city  school  superintend- 
ent Bernard  E.  Oonovan  admitted  that  the 
scores  were  "the  worst  ever,"  adding,  "But 
a  headline  of  tliat  nature  would  set  back 
our  efforts  and  undermine  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  Weompllsfa." 

To  e*p%ct  that  Jndings  such  as  these  would 
tend  to  shake  ^ur  latter-day  alchemists' 
faith  in  the  mlracxilous  power  of  the  dollar 
to  raise  educational  achievements,  would  be 
asking  for  the  l^ipoeslble.  A  review  of  re- 
ports, requests  anjd  recommendations  reveals 
one  common  not4  in  almost  all  of  them:  if 
the  performance  Ipt  some  school  children  Is 
deficient,  the  Ulame  should  be  placed 
squarely  on  thoe^  who  did  not  supply  suffi- 
cient funds.  "Th^re  U  nothing  wrong  with 
the  schools  that  a)  lot  more  money  would  not 
cure."  If  appropriations  were  boosted  by 
20%.  or  50%.  or  t00%,  we  are  told  all  chil- 
dren would  m  di^e  time  be  mastering  the  3 
Rs  satisfactorily. 

No  myth  Is  mort  firmly  Implanted,  nor  has 
persisted  longer,  than  the  claim  that  class 
size — or  the  teacher-pupil  ratio — is  the  most 
potent  factor  In  determining  the  learning 
opportimlty  of  Children.  With  all  their 
variety  of  methoc^B.  nearly  all  compensatory 
education  projects,  and  most  Integration 
plans,  emphasize  a  reduced  teacher-pupil 
ratio  more  strongly  than  any  other  feature, 
as  a  guarantee  olj  Improved  education.  But 
as  I  demonstrate*  earUer.  better  perform- 
ance resulting  from  such  improvements  has 
been  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  That 
should  come  as  *o  surprise.  The  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Educational  Research  (1950  ed  ) 
summarized  overj  200  research  studies  of 
class  size  and  pupU  achievement:  "On  the 
whole,  the  statiftical  findings  definitely 
favor  large  classesi  at  every  level  of  Instruc- 
tion except  the  IflUidergarten  ...  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  evidence  places  the  burden  of 
proof  squarely  up<jn  the  proponents  of  smaU 
classes."  More  recently,  the  Coleman  report 
found  that  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  "showed 
a  consistent  lack  ojf  relation  to  achievements 
among  all  groupsl  under  all  conditions." 

New  York's  HH  schools  were  staffed  80% 
better  In  proportloii  to  pupUs  than  other  New 
York  schools,  MES|  schools  nearly  100%  bet- 
ter. But  the  perfortnance  In  the  staffwlse  ov- 
erprivUeged  schools  remained  low.  Test  re- 
sults In  the  Oakland  schools  In  1966-67  dis- 
closed an  Inverse  fatio  between  the  staffing 
pattern  and  reading  scores,  with  the  lag  of 
the  most  amply  stated  ten  schools  behind  the 
ten  most  austerely  staffed  schools  rising  from 
two  months  in  grade  1  to  one  year  and  one 
month  in  grade  6.  I 

"All  that  Is  aocdmpUahed  [by  small  class 
sizes).  •  once  commented  the  late  President 
Charles  Johnson  of  Plsk  University,  'is  to  en- 
ble  the  teacher  toi  communicate  his  medi- 
ocrity in  an  intimate  environment." 

When  none  of  t^e  traditional  approaches 
produced  returns  t&at  were  at  all  commensu- 
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rate  with  the  Investment,  some  of  their  for- 
mer suppoj^ers  became  dlsUlusloned.  In  a 
booklet  Alternatives  for  Urban  School  Re- 
form, distributed  by  the  Ford  Foundation, 
Mario  D.  Fantlnl— who  headed  a  Pord  Foun- 
dation-sponsored compensatory  education 
project  In  Syracuse  in  the  early  1960e — ad- 
mitted the  failure  of  the  old  methods  and 
suggested  trying  something  else: 

"Since  the  compensatory  approach  has  ap- 
parenUy  failed,  since  desegregation  is  not  a 
realistic  short-range  prospect  .  .  .  the  lat- 
est— and  In  my  view  most  promising — ap- 
proach to  Intervention  Is  the  reform  of  the 
total  school  systems,  structurally  and  other- 
wise." 

The  structural  reform  which  Mr.  Pantlnl 
emphasized  was  a  decentralization  of  the 
school  system.  He  served  as  secretary,  and 
Ford  Foundation  President  MoOeorge  Bundy 
as  chairman,  of  Mayor  Lndsay's  Advisory  Pan- 
el on  School  Decentralization  which  produced 
what  is  known  as  the  Bundy  Plan:  the  city 
school  system  should  be  split  Into  30  to  60 
districts  under  local  boards  whose  majority 
would  be  elected  by  parent  assemblies  at  each 
school.  The  N.Y.C.  Board  of  Education  would 
then  transfer  most  of  its  authority  for  op- 
erating the  schools  to  the  local  boards  while 
retaining  general  supervision  and  the  taxing 
power. 

The  rationale  for  community  control  was 
this:  large  numbers  of  pupils  are  falling 
behind  in  their  learning  because  the  schools 
are  not  giving  them  the  education  they  need. 
Several  things  may  be  wrong  with  the 
schools — Curriculum,  methods,  materials, 
teacher  competence  or  attitude.  The  parents 
know  and  have  been  told  right  along  that 
their  children  can  learn.  If  they  don't  learn, 
those  who  govern  their  education  must  be  at 
fault — teachers,  supervisors  and  the  Board  of 
Education.  Why  not  give  the  parents  author- 
ity to  correct  the  shortcomings?  They  know 
best  what  their  children  need  and  can  observe 
them  dally.  With  their  children's  interest  at 
heart  they  would  see  to  It  that  the  schools 
educate  them  properly. 

Most  big  city  school  systems  have  become 
so  unwieldy  and  encrusted  with  bureaucracy 
that  their  boards  of  education  long  ago  had 
lost  touch  with  their  constltutents.  Particu- 
larly in  New  York  City,  whose  board  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  much  of  the  authority 
had  drifted  to  professional  administrators 
who  proved  relatively  Immune  to  the  wishes 
of  unhappy  parente.  Thus  the  Idea  of  neigh- 
borhood school  control  quickly  gained  popu- 
larity among  the  public.  The  real  Impetus, 
however,  came  from  Negro  communities 
which  had  become  increasingly  dissatisfied 
with  the  schools'  performance  but  found 
that  their  demands  for  reforms  were  up 
against  stone  walls.  Now  they  asked  for  a 
right  which  most  smaller  communities,  out- 
side the  cities,  enjoy,  at  least  In  principle: 
the  right  to  control  the  schools  their  chil- 
dren attend.  As  the  head  of  Washington's 
Morgan  Community  School,  Kenneth  W.  Has- 
klns,  explained:  "Community  control  has 
emerged  not  because  of  the  great  promise 
that  it  holds  for  the  education  of  black  chil- 
dren, but  because  of  the  failure  of  what  has 
taken  place  so  far."  " 

It  did  seem  slightly  ironic  that  the  neigh- 
borhood principle  was  now  being  espoused 
by  the  same  groups  which,  only  a  short  time 
earlier,  had  attacked  it  as  a  cloak  for  con- 
tinued segregation.  The  Board  of  Education, 
under  heavy  pressure  from  top  state  and  city 
officials,  yielded  reluctantly  and  established, 
with  the  Ford  Foundation's  financial  sup- 
port, three  experimental  districts  in  nonwhlte 
neighborhoods  In  which  local  boards  could 
exercise  some  loosely  defined  authority. 

Two  of  these  three  districts  have  hardly 
been  out  of  the  limelight  ever  since.  To  begin 
with,  the  Board  of  Education  built  a  "dream 
school."  IS.  201  In  Harlem,  at  a  cost  of  $6 
million,  wlndowless.  fully  alrcondltloned,  and 
a  planned  teacher-pupil  ratio  of  1:13.8.  The 
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school  opened  In  September  1966  with  much 
of  the  decisloiunaklng  left  to  the  parents. 

Eighteen  months  later,  I.S.  201  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "bedlam"  by  the  New  York  Times 
(February  1,  1968)  and  called  a  "model  mess" 
by  the  Associated  Press  (February  27.  1968) 
Cltywlde  tests  In  1968  showed  the  average 
elgth  grader  in  IS.  201  to  be  reading  at  a 
sixth  grade  level. 

Nor  has  the  experience  with  the  eight 
schools  in  the  Ocean  Hlll-BrownsvUIe  dis- 
trict of  Brooklyn  given  much  comfort  to  the 
advocates  of  parental  school  control  in  low- 
income  neighborhoods.  "The  unit's  schools 
are  a  failure  by  any  known  measurement " 
wrote  Martin  Mayer  In  an  article  captioned 
"Frustration  is  the  Word  for  Ocean  Hlli"  n 
which  described  the  chaotic  conditions  there 
in  the  spring  of  1968.  ni  feeling  between 
parents  and  teachers  grew  and  took  a  violent 
turn  at  school  opening  time.  September  1968 
when  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers 
(APL-CIO)  resisted  a  transfer  or  dismissal  of 
teachers  whom  the  parents  did  not  want. 

Not  only  were  the  experimental  schools 
thrown  into  a  turmoil,  all  N.Y.C.  public 
schools  were  closed  for  most  of  the  fall 
months  of  1968  when  the  teachers  union 
decided  to  walk  out  rather  than  let  some 
teachers  be  transferred  from  Ocean  Hill 

No  1968  test  results  are  available  for  most 
of  the  Ocean  Hlll-Brownsvtlle  schools.  But 
many  months  of  upheaval  can  only  have  had 
a  deleterious  effect  on  the  pupil's  learning 

An  uneasy  truce  prevails  in  the  experi- 
menUl  districts  which  could  blow  up  at 
any  time.  Parents  and  teachers  blame  each 
other  for  whatever  happened  or  went  wrong 
and  create  a  climate  In  the  schools  that  U 
hardly  conducive  to  more  effective  teachlne 
and  better  learning. 

The  most  unfortunate  part  of  it  Is  that 
neighborhood  control  of  the  schools  was  not 
given  a  fair  trial,  nor  is  likely  to  get  a  chance 
as  long  as  an  atmosphere  of  recrimination 
and  bitterness  bordering  on  hate  pervades  the 
community. 

New  York's  experience  does  not  permit  a 
firm  judgment  on  the  true  potential  of  pa- 
rental school  control.  More  tests  need  be 
conducted  and  the  neighborhood  councils 
(district  boards)  given  a  genuine  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  that  they  can  succeed  where 
the  schools  have  so  far  failed.  This  must 
Include  authority  to  select  teachers,  super- 
visors and  administrators. 

If  it  produces  satisfactory  results,  decen- 
tralization can  be  expanded  over  broad  areas 
to  open  the  gates  for  all  deprived  children. 
But  if  parental  school  control,  after  an 
adequate  trial  period,  turns  out  to  be  no 
more  effective  in  Improving  academic  per- 
formance than  compensatory  education  and 
Integration  have  proven  to  be.  the  entire 
problem  of  lagging  chUdren  may  have  to  be 
subjected  to  a  more  fimdamental  analysis. 

Most  of  the  approaches  that  have  been 
tried  so  far  were  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  schools  are  responsible  for  the  edu- 
cational deficiencies  of  their  students.  Some 
of  the  schools,  it  is  widely  believed,  are  good, 
some  are  mediocre  and  some  are  bad.  If  the 
quality  of  the  school  were  the  decisive  factor, 
its  Impact  on  the  students  would  be  uni- 
form :  all  students  in  good  schools  would  earn 
high  scores  on  performance  tests,  all  stu- 
dents from  bad  schools  low  scores. 

But  they  do  not.  Differences  In  I.Q.  and 
achievement  tests  within  Individual  schools 
are  wider  than  between  the  averages  of  the 
various  schools.  Some  schools  with  low  aver- 
ages have  graduated  students  with  high 
scores  and  splendid  academic  achievements, 
and  some  schools  with  high  averages  have 
students  who  lag  several  years.  This  suggests 
that  characteristics  of  the  student  play  an 
Important,  and  possibly  a  decisive  role.  Could 
it  be  that  the  causative  factor  is  the  reverse 
of  what  It  Is  widely  assumed  to  be?  Is  the 
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educational  quality  of  the  school  determined 
by  the  characteristics  of  Its  students  more 
than  vice  versa? 

The  consistent  failure  of  myriads  of  at- 
tempts to  raise  student  performance  through 
changes  In  school  methods  makes  this  a  dl>- 
tmct  poeslblUty;  and  the  findings  of  analyti- 
cal studies  turn  In  Into  a  likelihood. 

Reviewing  the  Coleman  report.  Christopher 
Jencks  drew  a  significant  conclusion  with 
which  many  others  agree:  "Overall,  the  re- 
port makes  a  convincing  though  not  definite 
case  for  the  view  that  student  achievement 
depends  largely  on  forces  over  which  today's 
schools  exercise  little  control"  {New  Repub- 
lic. October  1.  1966)." 

The  (then)  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  and 
San  Francisco  school  superintendent  Harold 
Spears  carried  that  thought  further  when, 
in  April  1967,  in  answering  charges  that  the 
low  average  test  scores  In  certain  schools 
should  be  blamed  on  those  schools,  he  In- 
sisted that  achievement  tends  to  correspond 
to  student  ability.  Some  "students  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  are  not  as  bright  as 
others"  (Son  Francitoo  Chronicle.  April  24, 
1967). 

That  bright  children  perform  better  than 
dull  children  comes  as  no  surprise :  all  studies 
of  the  subject  have  shown  that  scores  on 
I.Q.  tests  and  on  achievement  tests  are  very 
closely  correlated.  The  question  Is:  why  are 
some  children  bright  and  others  are  not? 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  children 
may  be — and  many  are — adversely  affected 
by  an  unlntellectual  and  deprived  home  en- 
vironment and  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by 
living  In  an  impoverished  neighborhood. 
Some  children  from  such  backgrounds  score 
high  on  I.Q.  and  achievement  tests,  but  they 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

While  the  surroundings  in  which  a  child 
grows  up  may  cause  him  to  be  several 
months  behind  on  entering  first  grade,  this 
hardly  explains  why  the  lag  usually  multi- 
plies to  one  or  several  years  while  he  ad- 
vances to  12th  grade.  Would  we  not  expect 
the  Influence  of  the  school  to  moderate  rather 
than  Intensify  the  damage  of  early  child- 
hood experience  and  the  Impact  of  home  and 
neighborhood?  I  showed  earlier  that  the 
quality  of  the  school  is  unlikely  to  be  a  de- 
cisive factor. 

Whatever  the  answer  may  be — smd  some 
far-fetched  and  unpersuaslve  explanations 
have  been  advanced — the  remedy  for  an  in- 
jurious Impact  of  the  home  environment  Is 
the  injection  of  another  Influence  through 
an  earlier  start  of  schooling. 

But  even  pre-school  education  has  so  far 
not  been  able  to  produce  significant  and  last- 
ing Improvements  In  disadvantaged  children. 
That  is  why  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
rehabilitation  process  ought  to  be  started 
earlier,  at  age  foiu",  or  two.  or  even  at  birth. 
But  there  Is  no  evidence  that  even  removal 
from  the  home  at  time  of  birth  alters  the 
Intelligence  of  children  significantly:  the 
I  Q.s  of  adopted  children  were  found  to  cor- 
relate with  their  natural  parents  from  whom 
they  have  been  separated  since  birth  and  to 
bear  Uttie  relationship  to  the  foster  home. 
Also,  the  I.Q.S  of  Identical  twins  reared  apart 
are  almost  as  closely  correlated  as  the  I.Q.S 
of  Identical  twins  reared  together. 

This  suggests  that  intervention  at  birth 
may  come  about  nine  months  late. 

Numerous  studies  of  twins  and  adoptive 
children  and  the  voluminous  literature  over 
the  past  three  decades  of  laboratory  ex- 
periments and  scientific  Inquiries  Into  the 
relationship  of  heredity  to  Intelligence  and 
performance  were  surveyed,  analyzed  and 
summarized  In  an  article  "How  Much  Can 
We  Boost  I.Q.  and  Scholastic  Achievement?" 
which  filled  the  entire  Winter  1969  issue 
of  the  Harvard  Educational  Review.  It  was 
authored  by  Arthur  R.  Jensen,  educational 
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psychologist  of  U.C.  at  Berkeley  who  has 
probably  done  more  In-depth  study  on  In- 
telligence and  the  nature-nurture  question 
In  recent  years  than  anybody  else  In  the 
United  States. 

Professor  Jensen's  advice  confirmed  the 
conclusions  of  preceding  reviews  of  the  per- 
tinent scientific  literature,  as  for  example, 
Bernard  Berelson  and  Gary  A.  Stelner's  mas- 
sive voltune  Human  Behavior:  An  Inventory 
of  Scientific  Findings  (New  York.  Harcovut 
Brace,  1964)  : 

"Large  differences  in  Intelligence  as  meas- 
ured by  the  standard  Intelligence  tests,  axe 
due  principally  to  heredity.  Here  is  one  ex- 
pert's review  of  studies  on  how  much  dif- 
ference In  ability  results  from  the  types  of 
environmental  differences  usually  found 
among  homes  and  communities.  One  sum- 
mary with  which  most  others  agree  fairly 
closely,  Is  that  the  variation  in  tested  Intelli- 
gence among  school  children  Is  accounted 
for  75%  by  heredity,  21%  by  environment, 
4%  by  accidental  factors."  (P.  217;  emphasis 
supplied.) 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannic^  (1968  ed.. 
vol.  12,  p.  345)  reported  that:  "Intelligence 
is  largely  Inherited.  .  .  .  The  usually  ac- 
cepted figure  based  on  the  soundest  and 
most  extensive  studies  .  .  .  employing  ver- 
bal Intelligence  tests,  assigns  76%  to  80% 
of  the  observed  test  variation  In  the  gen- 
eral population  to  genetic  factors  and  the 
rest  to  environmental,  physical  and  mental 
conditions  in  home  and  society." 

With  evlronmental  infiuences  accounting 
for  20%  to  25%  of  the  measurable  intelli- 
gence, schools  still  play  an  Important  role 
and  must  exert  maximum  efforts  to  develop 
all  pupils'  talents  to  their  limit.  But  they 
can  no  more  alter  genetic  factors  after  con- 
ception than  the  alchemists  could  change 
one  metal  Into  another. 

The  reason  for  the  faUure  of  compensatory 
and  other  approaches  to  bring  the  perform- 
ance of  students  who  lag  substantially  is  now 
clear.  It  Is  also  possible  to  understand  the 
origin  of  the  hatred  between  parents  and 
teachers  in  New  York  City  In  1968.  The  par- 
ents had  accepted  at  face  value  the  repeated 
promises  of  school  leaders  that  their  chil- 
dren's achievements  would  be  improved — 
and  blamed  the  teachers  when  they  could 
not  deliver.  Not  surprisingly,  they  charged 
the  teachers  with  Incompetence  and  preju- 
dice. Many  of  the  teachers,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  grown  weary  from  trying  and 
falling  time  after  time.  They  felt  that  their 
Judgment,  after  up  to  ten  years  of  dedicated 
work,  could  hardly  be  called  prejudice  and 
might  rather  be  termed  postjudice.  The 
teachers'  attitude  also  hardened  and  exploded 
in  repeated  and  prolonged  strikes  which  hurt 
all  of  New  York's  public  school  children. 

Some  social  scientists  disagree  violently 
with  findings  that  Intelligence,  school  per- 
formance and  occupational  achievements 
have  a  biological  basis  and  often  react  with 
emotional  outbursts  when  that  fact  is  men- 
tioned. While  no  responsible  scientist  now- 
adays contends  that  heredity  is  the  exclusive 
determinant  of  Intellectual  capacity — all  ac- 
cord a  greater  or  lesser  role  to  environment 
and  Interaction — some  educators,  psycholo- 
gists, sociologists  and  others  contend  explic- 
itly or  by  Implication  that  genetic  factors  are 
Immaterial  to  human  intelligence  which  Is 
the  exclusive  result  of  environmental  In- 
fluences. 

Environmentalists  have  tried  for  some 
years  to  discourage  and  discredit  research  on 
the  nature-nurttire  (heredity  vs.  environ- 
ment) question.  They  have  particularly  at- 
tacked the  measurement  of  Intelligence. 

It  is  well  eetabllshed  that  I.Q.  scores  predict 
future  scholastic  achievement  and  occupa- 
tional success  more  reliably  than  any  other 
single  measure.  But  the  tests  are  charged 
with  being  "culturally  loaded"  against  chil- 
dren from  low-lnoome  backgrounda.  To 
remedy  that  defect,  psychologists  set  out  to 
design  "culture-free"  tests  of  "problem  solv- 
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ing"  stich  as  the  Davis-Eels  Games  (1953). 
Within  a  few  years  it  turned  out  that  the 
scores  on  such  tests  do  little  besides  confirm- 
ing the  results  of  conventional  I.Q.  tests. 

At  that  point  those  who  feel  that  they 
know  what  the  tests  ought  to  show  decided 
to  abandon  I.Q.  tests  altogether,  as  the 
N.Y.C.  Board  of  Education  did  In  1964 — true 
to  the  maxim:  "If  you  don't  like  the  fever, 
throw  away  the  thermometer." 

IQ.  tests  are  an  extremely  useful  instru- 
ment to  Identify  the  relative  ranking  and 
prospects  of  an  individual.  How  reliable  they 
are  is  irrelevant  to  the  question  with  which 
we  are  dealing  here.  All  human  traits  such 
as  height,  weight,  physical  strength,  etc.  are 
distributed  on  a  curve  of  some  shape.  There 
is  no  reason  to  assume  that  intelligence — 
even  if  it  consists  of  several  components — 
is  not  so  dUtributed.  Supposing  we  had  no 
I  Q  s  or  other  yardstick  by  which  to  measure 
individuals.  There  would  still  be  10%  of  all 
people  whose  intelligence  Is  below  that  of 
the  other  90%,  although  without  a  gauge 
we  could  not  Identify  them. 

About  half  the  people  score  between  90 
and  109  on  current  I.Q.  teats,  one-fourth  at 
110  or  above,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth 
below  90,  ranging  from  dull-normal  (80-89) 
to  mentally  defective  (69  and  under). 

Much  recent  writing  on  the  education  of 
disadvantaged  children  has  assumed— or 
claimed,  as  for  example  Milton  Schwebel  in 
Who  Can  Be  Educated?  (Grove  Press,  NY., 
I9g8)_that  all  children  can  be  made  to  per- 
form In  the  3  Rs  at  least  at  the  national 
norm.  If  not  better.  (Maybe  there  Is  some- 
thing to  the  proposition  that  in  a  country  as 
rich  and  powerful  as  ours  everybody  ought 
to  be  above  the  average.) 

All  can  be  raised  to  the  norm— to  the  same 
extent  to  which  everybody  can  be  made  to 
swim.  run.  Uft  weights,  sing,  paint  or  sculp- 
ture at  the  national  average.  Everybody's 
performance  in  those  and  other  skills  can  be 
substantially  improved  by  Intensive  training. 
But  some  cannot  be  made  to  run.  sing, 
paint — or  do  arithmetic — at  a  national  aver- 
age by  any  amount  of  training.  A  child  v\X.h. 
an  I.Q.  of  80  or  below  will  only  In  the  rarest 
of  circumstances  be  able  to  equal  the  na- 
tional norm  In  the  3  Rs. 

Again  I  want  to  quote  from  the  inventory 
of  scientific  findings  on  human  behavior  by 
Berelson  &  Stelner : 

"The  stablUty  of  the  I.Q.  score  holds  at 
both  the  upper  and  the  lower  extremes. 
Bright  children  stay  bright,  dull  children 
remain  dull— although  a  bright  child  may 
not  fulfill  his  potentials  and  a  dull  one  may 
be  trained  to  utilize  his  capacities  more 
fully.  More  specifically:  An  exceptionally 
bright  child  can  expect,  on  the  average,  an 
exceptionally  bright  future  by  almost  any 
measure— including  physical  and  mental 
health,  social  adjustment,  and  occupational 
success."   (P.  216.) 

I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  scientific  findings  I  have  cited  could 
be  misinterpreted  as  permitting  racist  Im- 
plications or  even  misapplied  to  serve  racist 
arguments.  Because  James  Coleman  was  also 
conscious  of  such  possibilities,  he  was  care- 
ful to  emphasize  that  "racial  composition  per 
se  of  the  school  was  not  related  to  achieve- 
ment when  the  social  class  composition 
was  controlled."  The  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  stresses:  ".  .  .  no  experimental  design 
has  been  found  for  reliably  assigning  to  he- 
redity and  environment  the  true  fractions  of 
the  appreciable  differences  of  average  in- 
telligence tests  scores  found  among  widely 
different  races."  ("Intelligence."  vol.  12,  p. 
345.  1968  ed.) 

The  evidence  Is  uneqiilvocal  and  over- 
whelming that  an  individual's  intellectual 
capacity  Is  not  determined  by  his  ethnic 
or  racial  background.  But  It  Is  equally  clear 
that  certain  physical  and  mental  traits  are 
to  be  found  more  frequently  In  some  groups 
than  In  others. 
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Children's  sfchool  performance  la  closely 
and  positively  related  to  their  parents'  In- 
come. The  Oakland  public  schools,  one  of  the 
very  few  city  ichool  systems  to  publish  de- 
tailed informiJtlon  on  each  of  Its  schools, 
disclosed  that  ihe  reading  test  scores  of  sixth 
grade  chlldrenl  In  the  10  schools  with  the 
lowest  family  income  (median  $4,143)  were 
In  1966-67  morf  than  two  years  behind  those 
of  children  In  the  10  schools  with  the  high- 
est family  Indome  (median  $10,317).  I.Q.s 
averaged  89  and  108  respectively.  Not  that 
the  poorer  children  were  discriminated 
against  by  thi  school  system:  there  was 
one  teacher  foij  every  19.7  pupils  In  the  low- 
income  schools!  one  for  every  29.2  pupils  In 
the    hlgh-lncoAe    schools.'" 

Professor  Arflhur  Jensen,  to  whom  I  re- 
ferred earlier,  <*>ncluded  In  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Natloial  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
April  24,  1968,  that  "It  is  Inevitable  that 
socio-economic  j  status  (8ES)  differences  in 
Intelligence  arei  due  largely  to  genetic  fac- 
tors." 

Such  flndlngi,  no  matter  how  well  docu- 
mented, are  shetr  reactionary  heresy  to  soma 
sociologists  an<^  others.  But  Is  It  really  so 
surprising  that] a  child's  score  on  the  edu- 
cational achievement  tests  of  school  tends 
to  pacallel  his  pirents'  score  on  the  economic 
achievement  tesi  of  life? 

Educators  of  Jthe  behavlorlst  school  hold 
that  children  frim  low  SES  families  perform 
poorly  because  Ihelt  parents'  Income  Is  low. 
Is  that  not  standing  logic  and  causative  re- 
lationships on  tielr  heads?  Does  it  not  stand 
to  reason  that  a  pear  tree  produces  more 
pears  than  plun*?  Is  It  not  more  likely  that 
both,  low  test  icores  and  low  Income,  are 
determined  by  aj  combination  of  genetic  and 
environmental  factors  and  Interaction  be- 
tween the  two? 

Behavlorlsts  akt  as  If  heredity  extended 
only  to  such  physical  attributes  as  height, 
weight,  color  of  kkln.  hair  and  eyes,  etc.  but 
had  no  bearing  *t  all  on  mental  traits.  Ani- 
mal experiment^  and  breeding  have  proven 
that  mental  as  well  as  physical  character- 
istics are  genetld  Obviously  we  cannot  con- 
duct such  experlinents  on  humans.  But  rea- 
son and  observation  suggest  that  laws  of 
heredity  apply  ta  man  and  animal  alike. 

Professor  Arth^ir  Jensen  wrote  In  an  arti- 
cle "Social  Clasal  Race,  and  GeneUcs:  Im- 
plications for  Education":" 

"At  most,  soni  10  to  20  percent  of  the 
variability  in  ediicatlonal  attainment  Is  as- 
sociated with  scliool  variables.  Massive  evi- 
dence now  indldates  that  discrepancies  In 
educational  achUvement  by  different  social 
class  and  racial  gioups  are  correlated  to  only 
a  slight  degree  with  Inequalities  In  those 
variables  over  which  the  schools  tradition- 
ally have  control. 

"The  overall  (onslstency  of  the  major 
studies  of  the  Ifiherltance  of  Intelligence 
clearly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  genetic 
factors  are  of  predominant  importance  as  a 
cause  of  individual  differences  In  measured 
Intelligence  In  our  present  society." 

Could  all  of  these  scientists  be  mistaken 
and  their  flndlngs  be  erroneous?  Possibly  but 
not  likely.  To  clekr  up  remaining  heredity- 
environment  uncertainties — and  because  the 
current  debate  is  i  \o  dominated  by  emotional 
outbursts  which  cTten  drown  out  facts  and 
reason— my  Stanrord  colleague  Professor 
William  Shockley.  a  1956  Nobel  Prize  winner 
m  physics,  appeal  >d  In  October  1966  to  the 
National  Academ]  of  Sciences  to  sponsor 
relevant  Interdisciplinary  research. 

Greatly  dlscomf  jrted.  Academy  heads  re- 
plied that  many  o'.  the  facts  were  unknown, 
that  "none  of  t:ie  current  methods  can 
produce  unambiguous  results,"  that  some 
of  the  answers  might  be  guesses  which  could 
be  biased  and  thab  social  problems  such  as 
poverty,  slums,  school  dropouts  and  crime 
were  not  entirely  genetic  (whoever  said  they 
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were?].  Therefore,  they  quesUoned  the  so- 
cial urgency  of  a  crash  program.  They  did 
remark  that  "a  selection  program  to  increase 
human  Intelligence  .  .  .  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  successful  In  some  manner,"  a 
somewhat  oblique  way  of  saying  that,  In 
common  with  most  scientists,  they  recog- 
nize the  at  least  partially  genetic  nature  of 
Intelligence. 

That  research  should  not  be  vigorously 
pursued  In  an  area  because  we  don't  know 
some  of  the  facts  and  may  not  be  able  to 
produce  unambiguous  results  with  presently 
known  methods,  has  never  before,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  cited  by  a  sclentlflc  body 
as  an  argument  against  Increased  research 
efforts  m  that  field.  It  has  occasionally  served 
as  an  argument  for  more  research. 

Between  the  lines  of  the  Academy's  state- 
ment (Scieiice.  November  17.  1966)  we  can 
easily  read  the  fear  that  findings  from  such 
research  might  be  of  an  explosive  character, 
would  arouse  emotions  and  could  cause  grave 
splits  m  and  beyond  the  academic  world. 
Emerging  facta  might  be  offensive  to  cer- 
tain deeply  held  beliefs  which  are  Impervious 
to  sclentlflc  proof. 

Environmentalists  had  long  Imposed  re- 
search taboos  on  Inquiries  which  might  pro- 
duce results  that  are  unacceptable  to  them 
because  they  place  big  question  marks  be- 
hind some  of  their  favorite  goals.  In  that 
attitude  they  offer  a  close  parallel  to  the 
alchemists  as  M.  Caron  and  S.  Hutln  de- 
scribed them :  " 

"They  were  sincere  empiricists,  yet  often 
they  shut  their  eyes  to  their  own  sense  ex- 
periences and  daydreamed  of  the  miracles  by 
which  their  crucibles  would  be  filled  with 
gold  and  overflow  with  precious  gems." 

We  may  wonder:  U  the  environmentalists 
were  so  sure  of  being  right,  as  they  give  the 
appearance  of  being,  would  they  not  welcome 
research  which  In  the  end  would  prove  their 
case? 

What  then  Is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
lagging  children? 

The  most  comprehensive  study  of  Ameri- 
can schools  ever  undertaken,  submitted  no 
recommendations.  Its  director,  James  S.  Cole- 
man, added:  "Indeed,  tf  recommendations 
had  been  requested,  they  could  hardly  have 
been  given— for  the  facts  themselves  point  to 
no  obvious  solution." 

Experience  with  a  variety  of  approaches 
over  the  past  ten  years  has  demonstrated 
what  does  not  work.  But  that  obviously  is 
not  enough. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  say  a  famous  prayer: 
O  Lord,  give  me  the  strength  to  tackle  the 
problems  that  can  be  solved,  give  me  the  tol- 
erance to  bear  whatever  misery  I  cannot 
change,  and  give  me  the  wisdom  to  tell  one 
from  the  other. 

First  and  foremost,  we  need  to  do  what 
John  Fischer  In  a  display  of  remarkable 
courage  suggested  In  "The  Stupidity  Prob- 
lem" {Harper's.  September  1962)  :  "We'll 
have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  all  men  are 
not  created  equal,  except  in  the  limited  polit- 
ical sense  which  Jefferson  had  in  mind  when 
he  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 
As  long  as  the  schools  keep  acting  as  if 
every  child  had  the  capacity  to  learn  and  per- 
form at  a  level  equal  to  the  average  achieve- 
ment of  all  children— the  national  norm— we 
shall  continue  to  reap  a  harvest  of  failure, 
dropouts,  frustration,  and  growing  bel- 
ligerency. The  surest  way  to  incite  people 
to  violence  Is  to  raise  their  hopes  beyond  any 
possibility  of  fulfillment  and  tell  them  that 
their  defeat  and  misery  are  the  fault  of  cer- 
tain other  people  or  of  the  institutions  of 
society.  That  is  the  stuff  which  riots,  revolts 
and  revolutions  are  made  of. 

This  does  not  at  all  Imply  that  we  should 

or  could  afford  to— give  up  on  less  gifted 
children.  Only  by  establishing  realistic  goals 
for  children  of  widely  varying  levels  of  ability, 
goals  they  can  reach,  can  we  truly  offer  every 
child  the  best  education  he  is  apt  to  absorb. 


Everybody's  ablUty  to  swim  can  be  Improved 
by  training.  But  only  those  with  certain  in- 
herited traits  can  be  successful  in  competitive 
events  or  become  Olympic  swimmers  This 
applies  equally  to  other  skills. 

Children  differ  widely  in  their  aptltudet 
and  attitudes,  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
make  all  6-year-old8,  or  10-year-olds,  or  17. 
year-olds  perform  at  or  near  the  "norm"  for 
their  age.  This  is  why  virtually  all  countries 
outside  the  United  States  operate  two  or  more 
parallel  secondary  schools  systems,  why  some 
of  our  own  schools  run  several  "tracks"  or 
"streams." 

That  is  what  District  of  Columbia  school 
superintendent  Carl  F.  Hansen  tried  to  do- 
"When  I  came  into  the  senior  high  schools 
in  1965,  I  found  that  the  great  amount  of 
retardation  among  both  blacks  and  whites 
made  a  change  in  curriculum  structure  Im- 
peratlve.  More  than  26  percent  of  the  tenth 
graders  read  no  better  than  at  the  sixth 
grade  level,  and  40  percent  of  the  same  group 
could  do  no  better  than  sixth  grade  level  in 
mathematics.  Coming  to  me  from  scores  on 
standardized  tests  taken  by  these  students 
m  the  ninth  grade,  these  facts  created  a  great 
need  for  a  curriculum  that  would  differ- 
entiate academic  instruction  in  relation  to 
levels  of  achievement."  «> 

But  the  track  system  was  eventually  aban- 
doned and  Hansen  forced  out.  In  the  great 
majority  of  American  public  schools  hetero- 
geneous grouping  is  the  common  practice, 
in  a  mistaken  belief  that  It  Is  required  by 
the  precepts  of  democracy.  Its  ill  effects  were 
multiplied  when  the  public  schools,  some 
years  ago.  discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual 
promotion.  The  teacher  is  now  confronted 
with  the  Impossible  task  of  educating  simul- 
taneously, in  one  classroom,  three  or  four  or 
more  grade  levels  of  children.  The  gifted 
child  Is  thereby  insufficiently  challenged  and 
likely  to  goldbrick  while  the  less  endowed, 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  his  classmates,  is 
discouraged  and  turned  into  a  discipline 
problem.  That  the  results  have  not  been 
much  worse  than  they  actually  were  is  a  tes- 
timonial to  the  dedication  of  our  teachers 

Teachers  often  find  themselves  In  an  un- 
enviable position,  as  Illustrated  In  a  news- 
paper cartoon  some  time  ago.  It  showed  an 
irate  mother  with  her  offspring,  berating  his 
teacher:   "I  don't  see  why  Junior  is  a  prob- 
lem. Miss  Pinch!  .  .  .  Good  grades  are  due 
to  heredity,  and  bad  ones  to  poor  teaching.' 
Contemporary  techniques  of  psychological 
testing  are  far  from  perfect  but  they  permit 
us   to  determine   with   reasonable   accuracy 
and  reliability  the  learning  capacity,  and  the 
motivation,  of  children.  It  is  just  as  evil  not 
to  segregate   children   for  educational  pur- 
poses according  to  their  measurable  capacity 
as  it  U  to  segregate  them  deliberately  by 
color  of  skin.  And  it  is  just  as  destructive. 
What  we  have  to  do  below  the  college  level 
is  what  we  have  done  in  higher  education: 
offer  a  broad  range  of  programs  and  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  the  needs  of  children  with 
widely  differing  levels  of  learning  capaclrv. 
For  too  long,  the  public  schools  have  suf- 
fered from  the  affliction  of  many  monopolies 
or  near-monopolies — rigidity. 

Neighborhood  school  control  may  offer  a 
way  out.  Before  putting  it  into  effect  In  laree 
areas  it  would  first  have  to  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  what  It  can  do  for 
deprived— and  other— children.  The  New- 
York  experiment  has  not  been  a  fair  test,  so 
far. 

Discouraged  by  the  New  York  upheaval. 
Christopher  Jencks — who  In  prior  years  en- 
thusiastically supported  compensatory  edu- 
cation and  desegregation  but  then  recognized 
their  failure — recently  suggested  that  gov- 
ernment should  financially  assist  parents  In 
setting  up  private  schools  for  their  children." 
This  would  give  the  parents  a  freedom  of 
choice  they  do  not  have  at  the  present  time. 
Only  affluent  parents  can  now  afford  to  send 
their  offspring  to  private  schools,  with  the 
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possible  exception  of  the  Catholics  who, 
however,  also  begin  to  feel  that  the  burden 
of  maintaining  parochial  schools  Is  becoming 
too  heavy.  As  in  many  other  fields,  a  competi- 
tion among  various  school  systems,  public 
and  private,  could  stimulate  each  school  to 
exert  Its  maximum  efforts. 

Whether  this  would  raise  the  learning  of 
deprived  children  remains  to  be  seen.  Chris- 
topher Jencks  doubts  It — and  he  may  be 
right.  But  if  nothing  else.  It  could  provide  a 
political  modus  Vivendi  which  Is  tolerable  to 
all  sides. 

James  Coleman  advanced  another  Idea  that 
merits  careful  consideration.  He  calls  It  Open 
Schools.-'  The  teaching  of  basic  skills,  or  of 
the  entire  program,  would  be  contracted  out 
to  entrepreneurs,  paid  in  proportion  to  the 
Increased  performance  of  children  on  stand- 
ardized tests. 

Neither  the  Jencks  and  Coleman  plans  nor 
any  of  the  other  proposals  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced are  free  of  pitfalls  or  do  not  call  for 
elaborate  safeguards.  But  what  are  the  alter- 
natives? To  go  on  pretending  like  the  alchem- 
ists of  yore  that  we  can  transmute  one  basic 
material  into  another  by  a  process  which  has 
proven  to  be  Incapable  of  doing  anything  of 
the  kind? 

Maybe  we  can  afford  to  continue  pouring 
out  billions  of  taxpayers'  money  to  support 
methods  which  have  proven  Ineffective  a 
thousand  times  but  are  favored  by  politicians 
who  would  do  anything  rather  than  face 
their  constituents  with  an  unpalatable  truth. 
They  may  remember  Calvin  Coolidge's  acid 
remarks:  "You  can  always  get  a  lot  of  votes 
by  telling  people  that  their  troubles  are  not 
their  own  fault." 

But  can  we  afford  a  further  crescendo  in 
the  periodic  outbreaks  of  violence  that  have 
wracked  our  cities  and  schools  with  growing 
frequency  and  intensity  In  recent  years?  It 
is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  latter-day  al- 
chemists In  our  public  schools  will  see  the 
futility  of  their  quest  in  less  time  than  It  took 
their  spiritual  ancestors  to  accept  the  fact  of 
life  that  gold  can  be  found  only  where  nature 
placed  It?  If  it  is,  then  the  rest  of  us  will 
have  to  take  a  stronger  hand  in  school  af- 
fairs than  we  have  so  far.  Ducunt  fata  volen- 
tem.  nolentem  trahunt. 
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HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  WiUiam 
C^rook  has  stepped  down  from  his  posi- 
tion as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Australia  and 
I  would  like  to  honor  him  for  his  service 
to  his  country. 

Bill  Crook  is  no  stranger  to  public  serv- 
ice. His  credentials  are  many  and  varied. 
He  has  served  as  president  of  the  San 
Marcos  Baptist  Academy  and  regional 
director  of  the  Austin  Office  of  Economic 
Opp>ortunity  among  other  things.  He 
served  with  distinction  here  in  Washing- 
ton as  the  head  of  VISTA. 

In  one  of  his  last  public  appearances, 
Mr.  Crook  addressed  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Canberra.  In  this  speech,  he  has 
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a  little  fun  with  the  press  while  he  remi- 
nisces about  his  experiences  in  Australia. 
However,  the  talk  is  not  melancholy; 
rather,  it  offers  a  challenge  for  the  fu- 
ture for  both  nations. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  you  for  it 
comes  from  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant and  one  of  the  delightful  men  of  our 
times. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 
Speech  by  Ambassador  William  H.  Crook  to 

THE  National  Press  Club,  Canberra   Ho- 
tel, March  28,  1969 

Nothing  so  tempts  a  man  to  phonlness  as 
an  appointment  with  the  press.  And  why  not? 
Before  our  eyes  you  turn  a  ball  point  pen  into 
a  wand  for  a  magic  touch  or  into  a  stiletto 
for  a  coup  de  grace.  Your  power  Is  awesome. 
Collectively  you  can  project  midgets  into 
giants  or  shrink  titans  Into  dwarfs.  News 
photographers  can  turn  serious  men  into 
grinning  morons  or  moronic  men  into  serious 
statesmen.  No  wonder  we  comb  our  hair  and 
check  our  deodorant  before  the  Interview  be- 
gins. And  Imagine  the  magnification  of  in- 
timidation when  a  lone  Ambassador  finds 
himself  outnumbered  in  such  an  assembly 
as  this.  I  sympathize  with  Charles  D.  Fergu- 
son— a  little  known  American  who  was  hired 
as  a  foreman  on  Robert  O'Hara  Burke's  expe- 
dition through  Australia.  Once  Into  the  deep 
interior  of  the  bush,  the  American  was  In- 
formed that  his  salary  had  been  reduced  be- 
cause he  was  a  "troublesome  man".  Having 
been  invited  Into  your  Journalistic  outback 
today,  I  may  learn  that  you  have  something 
similar  in  mind.  So  perhaps  I  should  remind 
you  that  upon  returning  to  Melbourne,  Mr. 
Ferguson  brought  suit  against  the  expedi- 
tion and  obtained  a  Judgment  for  183  pounds, 
6  shillings  and  8  pence.  If  you  should  think 
me  a  "troublesome  man"  today  please  know 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  be.  I  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  phonlness  with  the  Australian 
press  from  our  first  meeting  until  now.  In 
spite  of  a  few  bruises  I  still  believe  that  can- 
dor is  the  best  diplomacy  even  when  it  la 
interpreted  as  something  else. 

During  my  term  as  Ambassador  I  have  man- 
aged to  stay  off  of  tranquillizers  and  I  have 
learned  that  private  conscience  and  public 
duty  are  not  as  widely  separated  as  I  initi- 
ally feared.  The  satisfaction  that  is  mine  In 
having  served  one  of  the  great  American  Pres- 
idents as  Ambassador  to  Australia  has  been 
increased  by  the  treatment  which  I  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  Australian  press. 
On  balance,  I  have  no  criticism  of  that  treat- 
ment and  considerable  appreciation  for  It. 
You  have  often  been  friendly  and  you  have 
always  been  fsdr. 

On  Tuesday,  as  I  prepared  this  speech,  a 
protest  demonstration  was  taking  place  out- 
side my  office.  Reporters  and  photographers 
moved  in  and  out  among  the  marchers  and 
the  whole  thing  seemed  symbolic  of  the 
times.  The  Embassy  had  been  discovered  and 
Incorporated  Into  that  long  list  of  institu- 
tions which  are  now  under  scrutiny  and 
Judgment.  But  the  reporters  and  photogra- 
phers— the  press — what  about  the  press? 
How  long  before  your  mask  of  detached 
objectivity  drops  away  and  the  Fourth  Es- 
tate is  exposed,  too.  as  an  establishment  in 
need  of  change?  Enjoy  your  immunity.  Gen- 
tlemen, while  you  have  It,  but  Inform  your 
editors  and  publishers  that  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  the  protesters  will  form 
outside  of  your  windows,  too.  For  in  this  day 
of  drastic  and  exciting  change,  nothing  that 
Is  establlshmentarlan  can  escape  scrutiny 
and  probing.  I  personally  take  hope  In  such 
demonstrations.  They  are  too  simplistic — 
yes — superficial  in  knowledge  and  subject  to 
mob  Impuses — often.  Arrogant  in  the  self- 
deception  that  only  they  are  troubled  by  the 
contradictions  of  the  human  spirit — cer- 
tainly. But  without  going  Into  a  critique  of 
the  excesses  and  successes  of  protest,  let  It 
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b9  a»ld  that  the'  protest  of  the  slxtlee,  u  de- 
•tructlve  u  It  hM  sometlmea  been,  hM  not 
been  without  lt«  afllrmatlon.  What  people 
are  agalnat  Is  aften  as  Important  as  what 
they  are  for,  an4  the  people  who've  taken  to 
the  streets  In  dur  day  have,  however  awk- 
wardly. ezpreasQd  the  better  asplraUona  of 
the  human  spint.  No  institution  can  in- 
definitely escapa  the  scruUny  and  judgment 
of  the  time.  Oavemments,  religions,  move- 
ments and  systems  of  all  kind,  have  been 
indicted.  Thus  far  you  have  been  able  to 
"report"  those  Indictments  but  soon  you, 
too.  wiu  be  called  upon  for  answers.  As  Bob 
Dylan,  the  Ame«can  folkslnger.  has  said: 
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"Come  writers  and  critics 
Who  prophecy  with  yoxu  pen 
And  keep  youj  eyes  wide 
The  chance  w^n't  come  again. 
For  the  wheelV  still  In  spin 
And  there's  n<J  tellln'  who 
That  it's  namtn' 
For  the  loeer  How 
Win  be  later  t*  win 
For  The  Tlme^  They  Are  A-Changln'I" 

"Come  senator^  congressmen 
Please  heed  thie  call 
DohT stand  In;  the  doorway 
"  DonT  block  up  the  hall. 
For  he  that  ge^  hurt 
Will  be  he  whq  has  stalled 
There's  a  battle 
Outside  and  it's  ragln' 
It'll  soon  shake  your  windows 
And  rattle  your  walls 
For  The  Tlmi  They  Are  A-changln'l" 

I  am  pleased  that  I  have  served  during  a 
period  of  transltlbn  for  both  of  our  govern- 
ments. The  time  has  been  brief  but  Intense. 
Once  the  election  was  determined  In  America 
I  knew,  as  a  card^arrylng  Democrat,  that  my 
coiirse  of  action  iji^as  clear.  It  would,  however. 
be  dishonest  fori  me  to  pretend  that  the 
Crooks  are  not  <»8appolnted  to  be  leaving. 
We  are  taking  wltfti  us.  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, many  prized  experiences  and  Indelible 
memories.  Since  nio  one  has  visited  my  home 
as  often  or  stayed  as  long  as  members  of  the 
Australian  press,  it  will  come  as  no  surprise 
to  you  that  man^  of  these  good  memories 
relate  to  the  Press  Gallery  and  to  that  rough- 
er element  knolwn  as  "The  Gray  Bus 
Crowd. " 

There  are  other  [things  that  are  personally 
meaningful:  (1)  [  have  In  my  flies  a  safe 
conduct  pass  from  some  students  at  Monash 
University.  As  far  as  I  know.  It  Is  the  only 
one  in  existence  land  I  prlae  It.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  surrender  It  to  the  new  Ambassa- 
dor, whoever  he  may  be.  because  the  trauma 
of  earning  his  ow^  may  be  as  good  for  him 
as  it  was  for  me.  (j)  Nor  do  I  Intend  to  leave 
b^lnd  my  file  of  personal  letters  from  Aua- 
trallans  of  aU  ages  and  occupations.  They  are 
warm,  spontaneoi*  letters,  giving  rare  In- 
sights Into  the  Atstrallan  character.  (3)  I 
am  taking  with  r^e  a  new  respect  for  the 
unugly  Americans  who  live  here  and  an  ad- 
miration for  thel^  business  methods  and 
their  personal  cominltments  to  the  greatness 
of  Australia.  And.  by  way  of  a  constant  re- 
minder, we  are  delighted  to  be  taking  with 
US,  In  the  person  df  our  youngest  daughter, 
Noel,  a  trace  of  Ultlng  AustraUan  accent 
which  we  hope  she  will  never  lose. 

There  are  some  things  that  I  will  mlsa  and 
some  things  that  I;  will  not  miss.  I  will  miss 
Australian  art.  Australian  wine,  the  Flying 
Embassy,  Norfolk  Mand,  Alan  Reld,  the  UJ»i 
machine  In  my  offlc*,  riding  behind  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  and  toast*  to  the  Queen.  I  wlU  not 
miss  striped  pants,  being  called  "Excellency", 
puna  on  my  name.  National  Days,  the  meat 
quota.  Australian  roads,  Australian  ham- 
burgers, and  reporters  who  phone  at  mid- 
night. Some  things  that  I  can't  take  back  as 
gilts  to  my  country  but  would  JU?  are: 
(1)  the  Sydney  o^ra  hou»e,  (2)  ChTfrlee 
Court.  (3)  Dame  M)a>el  Brook's  collection  of 


Napoleona  tuad,  (4)  the  OoTemmant  House 
In  Tasmania  and  (5)  tabe  koala  preserve  In 
Brisbane. 

I  leave  with  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  members 
of  your  Government  who  are  among  the 
hardest  working  people  In  the  nation,  and  I 
share  with  the  members  of  the  American 
Embassy  an  appreciation  for  the  Australian 
CivU  Service.  Eleanor  and  I  will  always  treas- 
ure those  special  friendships  which  have 
offered  hospitality,  kindness  and  acceptance. 
We  are  especially  touched  by  the  friendship 
of  two  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  people — 
Lord  and  Lady  Casey. 

I  am,  as  you  know,  a  non-career  diplomat — 
that  means  a  political  appointee.  My  view 
as  to  what  an  Embassy  should  be  dlffera, 
therefore,  from  the  concept  of  the  skilled 
and  professional  diplomat  who  provides  the 
genius  and  the  stabiUty  for  our  Foreign 
Service.  Many  people  think  that  since  the 
advent  of  mass  media  the  role  of  the  Em- 
bassy has  been  diminished  and  I  have  even 
beard  talk  of  replacing  Ambassadors  with 
computers.  The  chief  advantage,  I  think,  to 
this  would  be  in  the  fact  that  a  computer 
can't  put  its  foot  in  its  mouth,  can  tell  the 
time,  and  could  rattle  on  endlessly  at  cock- 
tail parties  about  the  Canberra  weather. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  to 
update  the  role  of  Embasslea  and  of  Am- 
bassadors. I  once  breakfasted  wtlh  a  student 
In  Melbourne  who  had  been  one  of  several 
demonstrators  against  me  the  night  before. 
I  asked  him,  "why  did  you  grab  for  me  last 
night?"  And  he  replied,    "Because  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  you."  Naive  answer?  Not  really. 
How  else  does  a  kid  talk  to  the  American 
Ambassador?  If  he  writes  him  hU  letter  may 
not  reach  the  Ambassador's  desk.  If  he  calls 
him  he  may  not  get  through   the  switch- 
board. If  ho  visits  him  he  may  be  stopped 
by  the  receptionist.  So,  to  get  the  Ambassa- 
dor's attention,  he  grabs  him.  And  since  it  la 
Important  that  Ambassadors'   attention   be 
gotten.  I  think  It  Is  necessary  for  Ambassa- 
dors to  make  themselves  as  available  as  pos- 
sible. This  thought  was  behind  the  Initia- 
tion of  the  mobile  Embassy.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt to  move  away  from  the  stereotype  con- 
cepts. Some  people  think  of  the  Embassy  as 
a  mailbox  through  which  visas,  forms  and 
applications  are  sorted,  processed  and  dis- 
tributed  to  the  proper  government  agency 
back  home.  Some  think  of  an  Embassy  as  a 
store  front  In  which  a  country  displays  Its 
wares.  Others  think  of  it  as  a  fire  station  to 
be  used  only  In  an  emergency.  I  believe  an 
Embassy  should  be  an  open  door  through 
which  real,  live  people  come  and  go — through 
which   glimpses  can   be   had  of   the   society 
which  it  represents  and  around  which  valid 
and  relevant  dialogue  can  be  conducted.  Em- 
bassies must  come  alive  with  aU  the  risks 
that   that   Involves.   Too   much   protocol   is 
stifling  and  the  retreat  into  silence  can  be 
as  condescending  as  It  is  sometimes  coward- 
ly. If  an  Embassy  is  repreeenUtional  then 
let   It   represent  I   True,   a  lot   of  precedents 
would  be  shattered  but  most  precedents  are 
little  more  than  bad  habits,  anyway.  Think 
of  what  would  happen  If  Instead  of  having 
"meaningful      discussions"     repreeentatlvee 
from  different  countries  could  really  air  their 
views,  share  their  problems,  and  expose  their 
Ideologies  to  the  collective  give  and  take  of 
a    mulUctiltured    world.    The    consequence 
might  even  give  you  genUemen  of  the  press 
something  significant  to  write  about. 

In  extending  this  invitation  to  me  it  was 
suggested  that  I  might  make  some  observa- 
tions on  AustraUa.  I  will  do  so  only  If  you 
will  let  me  step  outside  my  role  as  an 
Ambassador  and  If  you  will  accept  the  ob- 
servations as  observations  only  and  not  as 
criticisms.  It  would  be  terribly  preaxmip- 
tuous  for  me.  after  so  brief  a  sojourn,  to 
present  myself  as  an  expert  on  any  facet 
of  Aiistralian  life.  The  only  credentials  I 
have  as  an  observer  are  in  my  travels  which 
have  taken  me  to  every  state  and  Territory 


except  for  those  tiny  Islands  you  have  out 
in  the  Indian  Ocean— and  they  were  on  a 
future  schedule.  I  have  also  visited  Vietnam 
Antarctica.  New  Zealand,  and  areas  of  South- 
east  Asia.  I  have  listened  to  student  groups 
from  every  major  campus  and  I  have  had 
discussions  with  your  scholars,  writers  art- 
ists, poets,  historians,  educators,  churchmen" 
graziers.  Aboriginal  leaders,  social  workers 
politicians,  and  countless  others.  I  have 
flown  with  your  Prime  Minister  high  over 
the  outback  and  have  listened  to  hU  dreams 
for  this  coimtry.  I  have  had  discussions  on 
numerous  subjects  with  the  distinguished 
Leader  of  the  OpposiUon.  I  have  talked  with 
union  leaders,  tractor  drivers,  and  Austra- 
lian Volunteers  serving  effectively  in  Papua/ 
New  Guinea.  I  have  argued  political  theory 
With  young  backbenchers,  kidded  with  wait- 
ers  and  taxi  drivers  and  walked  incognito 
through  Kings  Cross  to  talk  with  American 
servicemen.  And  In  the  course  of  these  pleas- 
ant experiences  I  have  formed  the  opinions 
which  I  now  discuss  under  three  headings' 
(1)  Natural  Resources.  (2)  National  Produc- 
tivity and  (3)   National  Self -analysis. 

TOUR    NATURAL    RK80URCES 

I  once  chatted  with  a  Digger  from  Western 
Australia.  He  was  standing  knee-deep  'n 
mud  by  an  artillery  piece  In  Vietnam.  He 
was  Ured.  dirty,  and  apparently  disgusted 
"Tou  have  enough  Iron  In  Western  Aus-' 
tralla."  I  said,  "to  sink  the  whole  world" 
"Yes",  he  replied,  "and  right  now  I  feel  like 
starting  with  the  United  States."  Then  he 
grinned  and  said,  "But  what  the  hell,  were 
In  this  thing  together." 

No  one  can  fully  conceive  of  the  stagger- 
ing  amount   of   mineral    wealth   which   has 
been  unearthed  and  which  still  remains  to 
be  discovered  In  Australia.  Tou  are.  I  be- 
lieve, rapidly  on  the  way  toward  an  unprece- 
dentedly  high  living  standard.  As  these  re- 
sources are  developed  and  as  methods  of  pro- 
duction improve  and  technological  advances 
Increase,   Australia  Is  certain  to  become  a 
leading   world   economic   force.   There  Is    I 
think,    only    one    thing    that    could    retard 
spectacular  progress,  and  that  would  be  the 
failure   to   recognize   that   your   natural   re- 
sources,  abundant  as  they  may  be,  are  sec- 
ondary  In   Importance   to   your   human   re- 
sources. No  society  today  can  seriously  com- 
pete In  the  striving  for  sciendflc  and  tech- 
nological excellence  unless  It  gives  priority 
to  the  development  of  its  human  assets.  The 
time  has  passed  when  It  makes  sense  to  have 
anything   but   a   broad   educational  syste.-n 
based    on    inclusion    rather    than   exclusion 
Education  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as 
a  privilege  for  a  few  but  as  a  human  right 
for   all.   Every   chUd    throughout   the   world 
should  be  able  to  advance  as  far  and  as  fast  in 
education  as  his  own  mentality  and  motiva- 
tion will  permit.  In  my  country,  forty-three 
per  cent  of  all  young  people  of  college  age 
are  now  enrolled   In   university.  That  per- 
centage Is  still  too  low  and  our  system  Is 
stiU  too  narrow.  I  do  not  know  the  figure 
for  Australia,  but  it  Is  considerably  less  than 
that.  Thus,  both  of  our  countries  and.  In 
fact,  all  countries  are  faced  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  human  development. 

NATIONAL  PRODucnvrrr 
The  "She'll  be  right"  that  Is  built  Into 
your  Australian  philosophy  is  an  attitude 
which  I  would  not  want  to  see  drastically 
changed.  I  would  certainly  not  want  to  foster 
off  on  you  those  American  compulsions  which 
amoimt  almost  to  a  national  neurosis  and 
which  were  Instilled  Into  our  forefathers  by 
writers  such  as  Emerson  and  rugged  Carlyle 
who  wrote,  "Produce I  Produce!  be  it  only  an 
Infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  product,  produce 
it  in  Qod's  name  I"  We  could  use  more  leisure 
and  leas  tension  In  America  and  be  healthier 
for  It.  In  many  serious  discussions  with  Aus- 
traUan leaders  I  have  heard  the  expression. 
"We  must  have  more  Australians."  May  I 
digress  here  for  a  moment  to  say  that  I  think 
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Australia  is  a  promising  place  for  Americans 
who  want  to  season  their  lives  with  a  little 
risk  and  challenge.  I  would  caution  you, 
however,  not  to  rejoice  too  quickly  in  the 
reception  of  people  who  come  here  to  eacape 
the  realities  of  the  great  American  Happen- 
ing. The  problems  of  the  United  States  are 
serious  and  pressing  and  are  putting  the 
fabric  of  our  free  society  to  the  test.  But  let 
no-one  feel  sorry  for  us  or  wish  us  to  sup- 
press our  problems.  How  great  would  be  our 
loss  and  how  complete  our  dlmlnlshment  as 
a  moral  force  If  the  poor,  the  young  and  the 
minorities  were  not  having  their  say  and 
demanding  their  rights  as  long  as  inequities 
exist. 

Those  few  who  leave  my  country  and  mi- 
grate to  yours  because  problems  at  home  are 
unpleasant,  do  not  constitute,  I  believe,  the 
kind  of  root  stock  that  will  serve  AustraUa 
well.  But  It  cannot  be  denied  that  your  ex- 
perts are  right  In  listing  an  enlarged  popula- 
tion as  a  desirable  national  objective.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  Increased  population  by 
Itself  Is  not  a  panacea  for  economic  growth. 
At  least  of  equal  importance — perhaps  In  the 
long  run  of  greater  Importance — Is  increasing 
productivity  of  the  average  workman  by  the 
application  of  the  most  modern  and  advanced 
technology  and  In  the  case  of  service  Indus- 
tries, It  may  be  poeelble  that  scientifically 
applied  time  and  motion  studies  would  re- 
lease manpower  for  other  forms  of  employ- 
ment and  would  Improve  efficiency  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree.  Obviously,  as  average  pro- 
ductivity increases,  the  greater  the  overall 
production  and  efficiency  of  the  entire  econ- 
omy. Thus,  I  think  you  must  give  as  much 
emphasis  to  the  qualitative  improvement  of 
your  labor  force  as  you  do  the  quantitative 
Increase  of  the  force  itself.  We  have  learned 
in  America  not  to  fear  automation,  but  to 
foster  and  welcome  It.  If  three  men  can  be 
made  to  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  four 
by  the  Intelligent  use  of  Improved  technol- 
ogy, it  means  that  one  man  Is  released  for 
new  work  created  by  new  technology.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  you  that  an  American  who 
uses  a  knife  and  fork  In  the  most  Inefficient 
manner  should  be  making  such  an  observa- 
tion, but  I  submit  It  for  your  consideration. 

SELF-ANALYSIS 

The  third  observation  which  I  would  make 
Is  more  philosophical  than  practical.  Again, 
you  should  be  careful  In  accepting  It  without 
critical  Ecrunlty,  because  It  comes  from  a 
Tank  and  Tanks  are  known  to  be  com- 
pulsively self-analytical.  We  are,  for  Instance, 
constantly  obsessed  with  the  kind  of  Image 
we  project  abroad.  Perhaps  this  Is  a  beneficial 
restraint  on  our  exercise  of  power.  We  like 
to  be  liked.  I  am  jjersonaUy  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  popularity  and  power  are  Incom- 
patible and  that  the  best  that  a  leading 
nation  can  expect  Is  a  reasonable  blending 
of  power  and  respect.  America  will  Increase 
In  world  popularity,  I  believe,  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  dlmlnlshment  of  her  powers.  And  I 
think  that  any  developing  nation  will  lose  In 
popularity  in  direct  ratio  to  its  Increase  In 
power  and  prestige.  But  back  to  the  observa- 
tion on  Australia  and  self-analysis.  I  beUeve 
that  Australia.  whUe  profiting  Intellectually 
from  a  lack  of  parochialism,  suffers  from  the 
bombardment  of  too  much  world  news,  and 
that  the  sheer  volume  of  this  external  news 
may  be  permitting  an  atrophy  of  those  self- 
analytical  faculties  which  determine  national 
direction  and  destiny.  I  read  nine  of  your 
newspapers  a  day — six  in  the  morning  and 
three  in  the  evening.  A  surprising  percentage 
of  the  column  Inches  in  most  of  those  papers 
is  devoted  to  the  problenu  of  other  societies 
and  the  happenings  of  other  places.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  this  is  wrong.  I  would, 
however,  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
Is  the  most  constructive  role  that  Journalism 
can  play  during  a  period  of  national  self- 
definition  and  identification.  Does  It  perhaps 
permit  the  postponement  of  self-diagnoels 
and  development? 

But  times,  they  are  a-changlng,  and  you  In 
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the  press  like  the  rest  of  us  who  find  secwlty 
in  establishments  and  institutions,  will 
change  with  the  times — for  better  or  worse — 
or  WlU  cease  to  be  needed.  In  the  mean- 
time, may  I  wish  you  well  and  may  I  wish 
your  country  well.  Australia  and  I  have  be- 
come good  mates.  Whatever  small  influence 
I  may  have  in  the  future  will  be  used  for  the 
encouraging  of  ever  closer  and  more  reeUstlc 
ties  of  friendship  between  our  countries. 

Finally,  Gentlemen,  let  me  in  closing  touch 
upon  the  unfinished  work  before  us  all.  As 
Australia  and  America  continue  to  draw 
closer  together  In  friendship  and  Interest 
there  will  be  more  and  different  Items  added 
to  the  lists  of  unfinished  and  new  business. 
During  the  past  nine  months  there  has  been, 
I  believe,  a  maturation  in  our  relationship. 
We  have  moved  appreciably  beyond  rhetoric 
toward  those  basic  realities  which  make  for 
strong  and  lasting  ties.  There  will  continue 
to  be  differences  between  us,  but  if  the  lines 
of  communication  are  kept  open  there  will 
be  no  differences  that  can't  be  worked  out. 
We  must  continue  to  treat  each  other  in 
trust  and  with  respect.  Continuous  criti- 
cisms, sweeping  indictments  and  superficial 
Judgments  are  hard  on  friendships.  Problems 
between  us — and  there  are  no  problems  of  a 
major  nature — must  be  treated  with  honesty, 
courtesy  and  candor — and  within  the  larger 
framework  of  proven  good  will  and  mutual 
assistance.  Of  the  items  which  now  occupy 
the  agenda  of  the  future  none  is  more  ur- 
gent than  bringing  an  end  to  the  carnage 
in  Vietnam.  Until  peace  is  restored  there  on 
firm  and  honorable  terms  and  until  peace 
gains  an  ascendency  in  the  world,  we  will 
continue  to  suffer  from  an  Incompleteness  in 
ourselves  and  in  the  societies  which  we  have 
formed.  Presidents,  Prime  Ministers,  Press 
Men  and  Ambassadors  will  come  and  go  and 
their  work  will  never  be  done.  But  the  search 
for  a  better  answer  and  a  better  way  must  go 
on.  In  the  meantime  let  us  not  congratulate 
ourselves  too  much.  As  long  as  war  continues 
we  are  all  faUures.  you  in  your  profession 
and  I  in  mine.  Men  are  dying  on  both  sides 
of  a  war  and  as  Rod  McKuen  reminds  us — 

"Some  of  them  fall  Uke  seagulls 
off  In  a  foreign  land, 
the  blood  from  their  cuts 
the  life  from  their  guts 
spread  over  the  silver  sand. 

"And  some  of  their  names  are  Peter 
and  some  of  their  names  are  Bill — 
1  don't  know  why  some  of  them  die. 
I  guess  I  never  will." 

This  Is  the  time  when  we  all  have  more 
questions  than  there  are  answers  and  It  may 
be  that  the  agony  and  glory  of  our  genera- 
tion is  to  live  with  question  marks  rather 
than  exclamation  points.  But  the  "why  some 
of  them  die"  Is  humanity's  most  urgent  ques- 
tion and  an  answer  must  be  found. 


ANTON    SCHUBEL 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  26 
will  mark  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  late  Anton  Schubel,  a  great 
Slovenian-American  singer  and  musi- 
cian, who,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Ohio's  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. 

He  was  a  leader  of  Cleveland's  cul- 
tural community  and  a  spokesman  for 
the  Slovenian-American  community.  He 
was,  further,  a  man  of  national  promi- 
nence, who,  by  his  achievements,  con- 
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tributed  in  significant  fashion  to  the 
cultural  life  of  the  United  States. 

Bom  in  Camiola,  Slovenia,  Mr.  Schu- 
bel studied  music  at  the  Ljubljana  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  the  Music  Acad- 
emy of  Berlin  studying  under  the  famous 
pedagog.  Max  Reinhardt.  Upon  emi- 
grating to  the  United  States  in  the  early 
1930's  he  established  himself  as  a  bari- 
tone in  the  chorus  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Co..  a  position  he  held  until  1945. 
Thereafter  he  worked  as  a  choir  director 
and  music  teacher  in  Cleveltind,  estab- 
lishing there  a  music  studio  in  the  Slo- 
venian National  Home. 

Mr.  Schubel  was  a  talent  scout  for 
Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  and  dis- 
covered some  of  the  finest  American 
talents,  including  world-renowned  pian- 
ist Van  Clibum.  He  organized  the  Slo- 
venian Children's  Choir  in  Cleveland, 
and  founded  the  Slovenian  Glasbena 
Matica  Chorus,  known  as  one  of  the 
finest  amateur  singing  groups  in  the 
United  States. 

His  life  and  his  career  are  testimony 
to  the  Slovenian  national  character,  as 
well  as  to  his  dedication  to  the  fine  art 
of  music.  He  represented  ably,  by  his 
example,  the  Slovenian  community  in 
America,  which  though  small,  number- 
ing less  than  half  a  million  people,  is 
distinguished  for  its  moral  integrity,  in- 
dustrious initiative,  and  solid  accomplish- 
ment. Slovenian  Americans  are  proud 
that  their  ranks  make  virtually  no  con- 
tributions to  crime,  juvenile  delinquency, 
or  relief  roll  statistics.  They  are  proud 
further  of  their  Integration  into  all 
facets  of  American  life,  including  poli- 
tics, the  arts,  and  the  business  com- 
mimity. 

It  is  therefore  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
for  me  to  offer  my  tribute  to  Anton  Schu- 
bel, and  to  all  Slovenian  Americans  for 
whom  he  spoke,  on  this  70th  anniversary 
of  his  birth. 


AWAKENING  IN  THE  MEXICAN- 
AMERICAN  COMMUNITY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  our  domestic  urban  crisis  deepens, 
the  voices  of  discontent  multiply  in  both 
number  and  intensity.  To  ignore  them  is 
to  ignore  the  reality  of  new  groups  and 
a  new  generation  rising  to  political  and 
social  maturity. 

Nowhere  is  this  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  Mexican-American  community — 
our  second  largest  minority  group — 
where  the  passive  acceptance  of  many 
years  has  been  discarded  and  a  new  cul- 
tural awareness  has  produced  demands 
for  a  major  reordering  of  nationtil  prior- 
ities which  have,  in  the  past,  dismissed 
the  Mexican-American  and  his  needs. 
For  these  people  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources is  no  abstract  problem,  but  the 
reality  of  economic  deprivation,  of  aim- 
less violence,  of  institutions  such  as 
schools,  health  facilities,  and  employ- 
ment services  that  fail  utterly  in  being 
relevant  to  the  lives  of  Mexican-Amer- 
ican people. 
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The  following  editorial  is  indicative  of 
the  response  of  the  people  themselves 
when  confronted  with  these  problenu. 
There  is  a  new  spirit,  a  new  style  of  ac- 
tion in  the  Meeclcan-Amertcan  commu- 
nity— one  that  no  longer  asks,  but  de- 
mands social  aitd  political  justice.  It  Is  a 
voice  that  must  be  heard.  I  submit  this 
editorial  for  ini:lusion  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

[Prom  the  Lex    Angeles,   (Calif.)    Carta, 

hiar.  1969] 

Fob  the  iNroBMi  d — Interested  in  Mexxcam- 

AMIRICAN   AlTAISS 

Education  .  .  .  Blow  Outs — one  year  old 
and  still  going  si  rong.  .  .  .  President  Nixon 
declared  last  weeli  that  campus  violence  had 
endangered  Intellectual  freedom  In  the 
United  States  an  1  warned  that  the  student 
law  breakers  would  lose  federal  assistance. 

"The  nature  aiid  content  of  that  danger 
Is  as  clear  as  an)r  one  thing  could  be."  he 
said.  "Violence — shyslcal  violence,  physical 
Intimidation — is  i  eemlngly  on  Its  way  to  be- 
coming accepted,  or  at  all  events  a  normal 
and  not  to  be  av  ilded  element  In  the  clash 
of.  opinion  wltlil  1  the  university  confine," 
h^  continued. 

Well, 'Mr.  Nlxoji  should  know.  The  youth 
of  today  know  only  of  the  ways  of  violence. 
Their  country  hati  been  engaged  In  violence 
(war)  since,  and  before,  they  were  born. 
They  have  been  eyewitnesses  (TV)  of  the 
horrors  of  war  for  all  of  their  Impressionable 
years.  The  present  high  school  and  univer- 
sity students  wer;  born  during  the  Korean 
war  only  to  to  gow  up  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Vietnam  wi  ir.  This  generation  has  had 
violence  Inflicted  upon  them,  directly  or  In- 
directly, from  at  least  three  additional 
sources.  Many  of  :hese  youngsters  have  pa- 
rents who  fought  n  WWn  or  they  were  born 
while  their  father  i  were  still  In  service  after 
the  concltision  of  hoetlUUes  in  1946.  While 
the  United  States  signed  a  Peace  Treaty  with 
Japan,  it  has  noi  yet  concluded  one  with 
Germany  .  .  therefore.  WWII  has  never 
been  terminated  officially.  The  residual  of 
WWII  rem.-vlns  suHclently  active  to  consti- 
tute a  constant  threat  to  the  outbreak  of 
WWIII.  This  ccnc'rn  is  so  great  that  these 
children  and  othisrs  In  lower  grades  have 
been  frightened  ly  the  exercises  practiced 
In  the  school  roo  n  as  preparedness  In  the 
event  of  nuclear  w  ir.  These  youths  are  raised 
on  fear  and  vloleice  and  nightmares. 

Violence  as  the  Dnly  method.  The  present 
adult  generation  tas  not  been  able  to  settle 
Its  differences  with  other  countries  without 
violence.  This  is  m  example  we  have  set 
forth.  We  cannot  place  the  blame  for  the 
present  situation  on  the  campuses  on  the 
younger  generation.  The  main  burden  has 
to  be  assumed  by  the  men  In  public  office, 
who  In  the  first  place  are  unable  to  find 
other  methods  thai  i  war  to  settle  their  prob- 
lems. Violence,  no  matter  the  source  Is  un- 
acceptable, and  re.ected  as  a  substitute  for 
discussion  and  neg  >tlatlon. 

The  youth  are  hird  to  convince.  They  are 
Idealistic  and  polUlcally  honest.  They  have 
not  learned  to  plaj  games  of  the  adults  .  .  . 
and  they  .see  their  world  In  a  mess  and  they 
want  to  change  It. 

The  youth  knov  violence  .  .  .  and  what 
they  are  not  able  »  secure  by  rational  ap- 
proach they  plan  to  get  by  using  threat  and 
forceful  action.  Tliey  have  learned  that  a 
show  of  strength,  ind  violence  will  receive 
attention. 

This  Is  true  even  with  the  little  tots.  It  has 
not  been  too  long  since  most  of  the  children 
were  playing  with  ma  toys.  Now  the  adults 
want  to  turn  It  ofl  by  decree.  They  taught 
the  child  to  play  v  1th  a  gun  .  .  .  and  how 
far  is  the  step  fron  pointing  a  toy  gun  at 
passing  cars  on  the  iitreet  to  using  a  real  one? 
Peaceful  negotiations  ...  It  is  not  war 
with   the  students   that  requires   attention 
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but  how  to  develop  peaceful  discussion. 
Adults  have  to  muster  suJ9clent  confidence  In 
their  own  beliefs  (even  If  they  are  outmoded) 
In  order  to  sit  down  at  a  table  to  discuss  the 
Issues  with  the  youth.  This  Is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  the  school  administration. 
The  present  state  of  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion will  continue  If  the  school  administra- 
tors and  principals  Insist  on  unilateral  deci- 
sions, and  acting  on  the  basis  of  fear,  force 
and  Incompetency. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this  state  of 
affairs  in  the  high  schools  of  Los  Angeles, 
California.  The  principals,  are  acting 
hysterically  and  provoking  an  incendiary 
atmosphere  where  none  exists.  If  something 
happens  at  one  school  the  principal  of  the 
other  school  over  reacts  and  take  measures  to 
prevent  something  that  is  not  happening. 

The  schools  are  being  kept  i.n  a  state  of 
seige  parents  are  called  to  the  school  to 

"observe"  and  to  help  keep  "peace."  However, 
not  all  parents  are  called.  Only  those  the 
principal  chooses.  The  others  are  not  in- 
formed that  the  principal  Is  bringing  some 
parents  onto  the  school  campus  to  help  in 
surveillance  of  the  students.  In  this  atmos- 
phere the  students  are  expected  to  attend 
school  and  learn.  This  attitude  (similar  to 
the  stand  taken  by  Reagan)  to  break  the 
students'  back  will  not  produce  a  solution  to 
the  problems  In  the  school. 

And  thU  is  precisely  the  problem  ...  the 
present  administration  does  not  want  to 
change.  Most  of  them  are  antiquated,  un- 
prepared to  meet  the  needs  of  awakened 
students,  therefore.  Inadequate  to  continue 
in  their  present  positions. 

It  is  ture  that  50-60%  of  the  students 
graduate  from  high  school.  However,  many  of 
these  are  "push  outs"  and  cannot  pass  a 
college  entrance  exam.  This  is  hardlv  ade- 
quate preparation  for  12  years  of  school.  Yet, 
there  is  still  no  serious  program  to  change 
this  situation.  It  Is  clear  that  the  taxpayers 
are  taking  a  beating.  They  are  paying  their 
taxes  to  educate  these  students  but  the  school 
system  is  not  doing  the  Job  they  are  paid  to 
do.  Mexican  parents  at  times  have  turned 
down  voting  for  school  bonds  because  of  the 
inferior  educational  program  on  the  Eastside. 
But  it  would  probably  be  more  producUve  If 
the  parents  could  remove  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrators and  or  principals  from  their 
present  positions. 


April  24,  1969 


RHODESIAN    SANCTIONS: 
ONLY    SOVIETS 


BENEFIT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
imposition  of  mandatory  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  I  have  attempted  to 
point  out  the  fallacy  and  the  unfairness 
of  these  sanctions. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  when 
It  comes  to  adherence  to  these  sanctions, 
the  Soviet  Union — although  a  member 
State  of  the  UNO— has  no  intention  of 
abiding  by  them. 

I  include  an  article  by  the  Amarillo 
Daily  News  following  my  remarks: 
U.N.  Policy  Traps  Untted  States 
(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 

Washington. — On  March  26,  according  to 
intelligence  reports  received  here,  a  Russian 
ship  docked  at  the  East  African  port  of  Mo- 
zambique and  began  taking  on  chromium 
ore.  This  event  had  a  critical  significance. 

The  ore  had  been  transported  from  Rho- 
desia, bordering  Mozambique  on  the  west, 
in  cars  marked  with  the  Rhodeslan  railroad 


emblem.  An  examination  indicated  the  ore 
was  of  Rhodeslan  origin. 

This  transaction  was,  of  course,  a  brazen 
violation  of  the  sanctions  imposed  on  Rho- 
desia by  the  United  Nations,  with  the  en- 
thusiastic cooperation  of  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Great  Britain.  The 
U.N.  had  discovered  a  threat  to  world  peace 
in  the  refusal  of  a  small  white  minority  in 
the  land-locked  country  to  agree  to  Immedi- 
ate racial  parity  for  four  million  tribal 
Africans. 

The  Nixon  administration  now  is  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  another  threat — a  threat 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States — has  developed  from  rigid  African 
adherence  to  the  U.N.  edict  while  other  na- 
tions flout  it  with  impunity. 

Here  is  an  authoritative  analysis  of  why 
the  Mozambique  incident  aroused  deep  con- 
cern and  has  strengthened  demands  in  gov- 
ernment circles  for  reappraisal  of  the  Rho- 
deslan policy  inherited  from  the  Johnson 
administration. 

Chromium  Is  so  indispensable  to  stainless 
and  other  alloy  steel  essential  to  defense 
that  chromium  ore  and  the  American-based 
industry  to  convert  it  to  a  ferrochrome  have 
been  declared  by  the  office  of  emergency  pre- 
paredness as  essential  to  national  security. 
Russia  and  Rhodesia  have  the  largest 
sources  of  supply.  The  chromium  ore  mines 
in  Rhodesia  are  owne<J  by  two  American  cor- 
porations. Before  sanctions  were  Imposed, 
these  companies  imported  the  vast  majority 
of  the  ore  required  for  the  American  ferro- 
alloy Indnstry  and  were  the  major  free  world 
competitors  to  Russia. 

The  Rhodeslan  embargo  cut  ofif  these  sup- 
lies.  The  two  companies  have  ore  stockpiled 
above  ground  in  Rhodesia  valued  at  more 
than  $8  million.  They  own  it  but  are  denied 
access  to  It.  Great  Britain,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, gave  Its  industries  a  j>erlod  of 
six  months  to  obtain  sanctioned  material, 
including  ferrochrome,  but  the  United  States 
Imposed  an  embargo  immediately. 

American  Industry  has  been  forced  to  turn 
to  Russia,  now  enjoying  a  virtual  monopoly. 
To  nobody's  surprise,  the  price  of  Russian 
ore  promptly  rose  from  $32  per  to  to  S46, 
a  44  per  cent  Increase.  The  profits  are  ^o 
rich,  the  Mozambique  incident  indicated, 
that  Russia  now  is  buying  ore  from  Rhodesia 
illegally.  It  came  from  American-owned 
mines. 

The  comic  opera  aspects  of  the  situation 
fade  when  these  other  points  are  considered. 
One  of  the  American-owned  mines  in 
Rhodesia,  accounting  for  one-third  of  the 
chromium  deposits  in  the  country,  must  be 
worked  continually  or  It  will  be  flooded.  The 
company  kept  it  going  at  a  cost  of  $900,000 
annually  until  January,  1968,  when  it  no 
longer  could  afford  the  expense.  The  Rho- 
deslan government  has  operated  it  since  then 
but  could  be  forced  to  suspend,  causing  in 
the  words  of  a  government  report,  "the  Ir- 
retrievable loss  of  a  significant  and  vital 
portion  of  the  free  world's  chromium  ore 
deposits." 

The  Treasury  and  Commerce  Departments, 
supported  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, have  urged  strongly  that  the  two 
companies  be  allowed  to  import,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  the  ore  stored  above  ground  In 
Rhodesia. 

The  State  Department  has  objected.  Rho- 
desia must  be  strangled  economically.  It  in- 
sists, disregarding  objections  that  Rhodesia 
would  reap  no  profit  from  removal  of  the  ore. 
This  department  dispute  must  be  settled 
by  Piesldent  Nixon.  The  State  Department 
is  protesting  that  the  United  States  would 
be  "embarrassed"  in  the  U.N.  by  any  action 
favoring  relaxation  of  the  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia. 

The  President  must  weigh  this  objection 
against  the  massed  opinion  of  the  other 
government  departments  that  an  inflexible 
stand  may  menace  the  nation's  security. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  whose  children  we  are, 
whose  will  we  seek  to  discover,  and  whose 
work  we  would  do,  we  give  Thee  hearty 
thanks  for  the  noble  succession  of  un- 
selfish patriots  who  in  high  and  humble 
places,  counting  not  their  lives  dear  imto 
themselves,  consecrated  their  gifts  to  the 
service  of  their  generation,  and  won  for 
their  age  a  better  world.  Suffer  not  this 
race  of  the  dedicated  public  servants  to 
become  extinct.  Breed  in  each  generation 
the  legions  of  selfless  servants  of  the 
common  good  as  shall  move  each  age 
nearer  to  Thy  perfect  kingdom. 

O  Lord,  wilt  Thou  renew  us  each  day 
In  the  things  of  the  spirit.  Spare  us  from 
idolatry  of  the  past  or  fear  of  the  future. 
Give  us  a  good  conscience  in  the  use  of 
power  and  in  the  management  of  money. 
Open  our  minds  to  learn  and  open  our 
hearts  to  love  that  our  work  here  may 
be  to  Thy  glory  and  to  the  advancement 
of  Thy  kingdom. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, April  22.  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


EULOGIES  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
E.  L.  BARTLETT,  OF  ALASKA,  AND 
REPRESENTATIVE  ROBERT  A. 
EVERETT,  OF  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  membership  that  the 
closing  date  for  eulogies  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator, E.  L.  Bartlett,  of  Alaska,  and  Repre- 
sentative Robert  A.  Everett,  of  Tennes- 
see, has  been  set  for  Friday,  May  2,  1969. 
This  has  been  set  as  the  cutoff  date  for 
all  insertions  that  will  make  up  the  com- 
pendiums  of  eulogy  to  these  two  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who,  but  for  their  un- 
timely passing,  would  now  be  serving  in 
the  91st  Congress. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME—  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  received 
on  April  23,  1969,  under  the  authority  of 
the  order  of  the  Senate  of  April  22,  1969, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Today,  organized  crime  has  deeply 
penetrated  broad  segments  of  American 
life.  In  our  great  cities,  it  is  operating 
prosperous  criminal  cartels.  In  our  sub- 


urban areas  and  smaller  cities,  it  is  ex- 
panding its  corrosive  influence.  Its  eco- 
nomic base  is  principally  derived  from  its 
virtual  monopoly  of  Illegal  gambling,  the 
numbers  racket,  and  the  importation  of 
narcotics.  To  a  large  degree,  it  under- 
writes the  loansharking  business  in  the 
United  States  and  actively  participates  in 
fraudulent  bankruptcies.  It  encourages 
street  crime  by  inducing  narcotic  addicts 
to  mug  and  rob.  It  encourages  house- 
breaklng  and  burglary  by  providing  effi- 
cient disposal  methods  for  stolen  goods. 
It  quietly  continues  to  infiltrate  and  cor- 
rupt organized  labor.  It  is  increasing  its 
enormous  holdings  and  influence  in  the 
world  of  legitimate  business.  To  achieve 
his  end,  the  organized  criminal  relies  on 
physical  terror  and  psychological  intimi- 
dation, on  economic  retaliation  and  polit- 
ical bribery,  on  citizen  indifference  and 
governmental  acquiescence.  He  corrupts 
our  governing  institutions  and  subverts 
our  democratic  processes.  For  him,  the 
moral  and  legal  subversion  of  our  society 
is  a  life-long  and  lucrative  profession. 

Many  decent  Americans  contribute 
regularly,  voluntarily  and  unwittingly  to 
the  coffers  of  organized  crime — the  sub- 
urban housewife  and  the  city  slum 
dweller  who  place  a  twenty- five  cent 
numbers  bet;  the  bricklayer  and  college 
student  who  buy  a  football  card;  the 
businessman  and  the  secretary  who  bet 
illegally  on  a  horse. 

Estimates  of  the  "take"  from  illegal 
gambling  alone  in  the  United  States  run 
anywhere  from  $20  billion,  which  is  over 
2%  of  the  Nation's  gross  national  prod- 
uct, to  $50  billion,  a  figure  larger  than 
the  entire  Federal  administrative  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1951.  This  wealth  is  but 
one  yardstick  of  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical power  held  by  the  leaders  of  orga- 
nized crime  who  operate  with  little  re- 
striction within  our  society. 

Organized  crime's  victims  range  all 
across  the  social  spectnmi — the  mid- 
dle-class businessman  enticed  into  pay- 
ing usurious  loan  rates;  the  small  mer- 
chant required  to  pay  protection  mon- 
ey; the  white  suburbanite  and  the 
black  city  dweller  destroying  themselves 
with  dnigs;  the  elderly  pensioner  and 
the  young  married  couple  forced  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  goods.  The  most  tragic 
victims,  of  course,  are  the  poor  whose 
lack  of  financial  resources,  education 
and  acceptable  living  standards  fre- 
quently breed  the  kind  of  resentment 
and  hopelessness  that  make  illegal 
gambling  and  drugs  an  attractive  es- 
cape from  the  bleakness  of  ghetto  life. 
background 

For  two  decades  now,  since  the  At- 
torney General's  Conference  on  Or- 
ganized Crime  in  1950,  the  Federal  ef- 
fort has  slowly  Increased.  Many  of  the 
Nation's  most  notorious  racketeers  have 
been  Imprisoned  or  deported  and  many 
local  organized  crime  business  opera- 
tions have  been  eliminated.  But  these 
successes  have  not  substantially  im- 
peded the  growth  and  power  of  organized 
criminal  syndicates.  Not  a  single  one 
of  the  24  Cosa  Nostra  families  has  been 


destroyed.  They  are  more  firmly  en- 
trenched and  more  secure  than  ever 
before. 

It  is  vitally  Important  that  Americans 
see  this  alien  organization  for  what  it 
really  is — a  totalitarian  and  closed  so- 
ciety operating  within  an  open  and 
democratic  one.  It  has  succeeded  so  far 
because  an  apathetic  public  is  not 
aware  of  the  threat  It  poses  to  Ameri- 
can life.  This  public  apathy  has  per- 
mitted most  organised  criminals  to  es- 
cape prosecution  by  corrupting  officials, 
by  Intimidating  witnesses  and  by  ter- 
rorizing victims  into  silence. 

As  a  matter  of  national  "public  poli- 
cy," I  must  warn  our  citizens  that  the 
threat  of  organizea  crime  cannot  be  ig- 
nored or  tolerated  any  longer.  It  will 
not  be  eliminated  by  loud  voices  and 
good  intentions.  It  will  be  eliminated  by 
carefully  conceived,  well-funded  and 
well-executed  action  plans.  Furthermore, 
our  action  plans  against  organized 
crime  must  be  established  on  a  long- 
term  basis  in  order  to  relentlessly  pur- 
sue the  criminal  syndicate.  This  goal 
will  not  be  easUy  attained.  Over  many 
decades,  organized  crime  has  extended 
its  roots  deep  into  American  society 
and  they  will  not  be  easily  extracted. 
Our  success  will  first  depend  on  the  sup- 
port of  oiu-  citizens  who  must  be  in- 
formed of  the  dangers  that  organized 
crime  poses.  Success  also  will  require 
the  help  of  Congress  and  of  the  State 
and  local  governments. 

This  Administration  is  urgently  aware 
of  the  need  for  extraordinary  action  and 
I  have  already  taken  several  significant 
steps  aimed  at  combating  organized 
crime.  I  have  pledged  an  unstinting  com- 
mitment, with  an  unprecedented  amount 
of  money,  manpower  and  other  resources 
to  back  up  my  promise  to  attack  orga- 
nized crime.  For  example — I  have  au- 
thorized the  Attorney  General  to  engage 
in  wiretapping  of  organized  racketeers. 
I  have  authorized  the  Attorney  General 
to  establish  20  Federal  racketeering  field 
oflSces  all  across  the  Nation.  I  have  au- 
thorized the  Attorney  General  to  estab- 
lish a  unique  Federal-State  Racket  Squad 
in  New  York  City.  I  have  asked  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  cooperate  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  this  effort  and 
to  give  priority  to  the  organized  crime 
drive.  I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  fiscal  1970  budget  by  $25  mil- 
lion, which  will  roughly  double  present 
expenditures  for  the  organized  crime 
effort. 

In  addition,  I  have  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  $300  million  appro- 
priation in  the  1970  budget  for  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
Most  of  these  funds  will  go  in  block 
grants  to  help  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement programs  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  this  assistance  money  will  be 
utilized  to  fight  organized  crime.  I  have 
had  discussions  with  the  State  Attor- 
neys General  and  I  have  authorized  the 
Attorney  General  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  States  and  local  communities  in  this 
national  effort,  and  to  extend  help  to 
them  with  every  means  at  his  disposal. 
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Finally,  I  have  directed  the  Attorney 
General  to  mount  our  Federal  antl-orga- 
nlzed  crime  offensive  and  to  coordinate 
the  Federal  eUort  with  State  and  local 
efforts  where  possible. 

AaaVTAKCX    TO    BTATBS    AND    LOCAX. 
((OVXBNMXNTS 

Through  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  and  other  units 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  At- 
torney General  has  already  taken  some 
initial  steps: 

1)  A  program  is  being  established  so 
that  State  an^  local  law  enforcement 
people  can  exchange  recent  knowledge 
on  the  most  effective  tactics  to  use 
against  organized  crime  at  the  local  level. 

2  >  The  Justice  Department  is  furnish- 
ing technical  assistance  and  financial 
help  in  the  training  of  Investigators, 
prosecutors,  iiitelligence  analysts,  ac- 
countants, statisticians — the  profes- 
sional people  n^ded  to  combat  a  sophis- 
ticated form  oi  criminal  activity. 
-  3)  The  Justjlce  Department  is  en- 
couraging munilcipalitles  and  States  to 
reexamine  their  own  laws  in  the  orga- 
nized crime  arep.  We  are  also  encourag- 
ing and  asslstimg  in  the  formation  of 
State-wide  orgfinized  crime  investigat- 
ing and  prosecuting  units. 

4)  A  computerized  organized  crime 
Intelligence  system  is  being  developed  to 
house  detailed  information  on  the  per- 
sonalities and  I  activities  of  organized 
crime  nationaUb'.  This  system  will  «dso 
serve  as  a  modtl  for  State  computer  in- 
telligence systems  which  wUl  be  partially 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government. 

5>  We  are  f(>stering  cooperation  and 
coordination  between  States  and  be- 
tween communities  to  avoid  a  costly 
duplication  of  effort  and  expense. 

6>  We  are  providing  Federal  aid  for 
both  State  and  local  public  information 
programs  designed  to  alert  the  people  to 
the  nature  and  scope  of  organized  crime 
activity  in  theij  communities. 

These  actions  are  being  taken  now.  But 
the  current  level  of  Federal  activity  must 
be  dramatically!  Increased,  if  we  expect 
progress.  More  Inen  and  money,  new  ad- 
ministrative aitions,  and  new  legal 
authority  are  needed. 

EXP^NDKD    BUDGET 

There  is  no  olC  law  or  new  law  that  will 
be  useful  wlth()ut  the  necessary  man- 
power for  enfoifcement.  I  am  therefore, 
as  stated,  asking  Congress  to  increase  the 
Fiscal  Year  197(1  budget  for  dealing  with 
organized  crlmeJ  by  $25  million.  This  will 
roughly  double  ihe  amount  spent  in  the 
fight  against  Organized  crime  during 
Fiscal  Year  1969.  and  will  bring  the  total 
Federal  expenditures  for  the  campaign 
against  organiz^  crime  to  the  unprece- 
dented total  of  i861  million.  I  urge  Con- 
gress to  approve  our  request  for  these 
vital  funds. 

REOBOAmZATIOlI    OP   THX   CRIME    ETrOBT 

I  have  direct^  the  newly  appointed 
Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Organiza- 
tion to  examlnei  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Executive  Branch  Ln  combating  crime — 
in  particular  organized  crime. 

Because  many  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Executive  Brsuach  are  involved 
in  the  organized  crime  effort,  I  believe 
we  can  make  laisting  improvement  only 


If  we  view  this  matter  In  the  full  context 
of  executive  operations. 

iTDKRAi.  EACxnvsRnTo  rtKU)  omcxs 

The  focal  center  of  the  Federal  effort 
against  organized  crime  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  coordinates  the  efforts 
of  all  the  Federal  agencies.  To  combine 
in  one  cohesive  unit  a  cadre  of  experi- 
enced Federal  investigators  and  prosecu- 
tors, to  maintain  a  Federal  presence  in 
organized  crime  problem  areas  through- 
out the  Nation  on  a  continuing  basis,  and 
to  institutionalize  and  utilize  the  valu- 
able experience  that  has  been  gained  by 
the  "Strike  Forces"  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  now  establislied  Federal 
Racketeering  Field  Offices  in  Boston, 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Miami,  Newark,  and  Philadelphia.  These 
offices  bring  together,  in  cohesive  single 
units,  experienced  prosecutors  from  the 
Justice  Department,  Special  Agents  of 
the  FBI,  investigators  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  the 
finest  staff  personnel  from  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  Post  Office,  the  Secret  Service 
and  other  Federal  offices  with  expertise 
in  diverse  areas  of  organized  crime. 

The  Racketeering  Field  Offices  will  be 
able  to  throw  a  tight  net  of  Federal  law 
around  an  organized  crime  concentration 
and  through  large  scale  target  investiga- 
tions, we  believe  we  can  obtain  the  prose- 
cutions that  will  imprison  the  leaders, 
paralyze  the  administrators,  frighten  the 
street  workers  and,  eventually,  paralyze 
the  whole  organized  crime  syndicate  in 
any  one  particular  city.  The  Attorney 
General  plans  to  set  up  at  least  a  dozen 
additional  field  offices  within  the  next 
two  years. 

rEDERAL-STATE    BACKET    SQT7AD 

Investigations  of  the  national  crime 
syndicate,  La  Cosa  Nostra,  show  its  mem- 
berslilp  at  some  5,000,  divided  into  24 
"families"  aroimd  the  Nation.  In  most 
cities  organized  crime  activity  is  domi- 
nated by  a  single  "family":  in  New  York 
City,  however,  the  lucrative  franchise  is 
divided  among  five  such  "families." 

To  deal  with  this  heavy  concentration 
of  criminal  elements  in  the  Nation's  larg- 
est city,  a  new  Federal-State  Racket 
Squad  is  being  established  in  the  South - 
em  District  of  New  York.  It  will  include 
attorneys  and  investigators  from  the 
Justice  Department  as  well  as  from  New 
York  State  and  city.  This  squad  will  be 
directed  by  the  Dep>artment  of  Justice. 
In  conjunction  with  a  supervisory  coun- 
cil of  officials  from  State  and  local  par- 
ticipating agencies,  who  will  formiilate 
policy,  devise  strategy  and  oversee  tac- 
tical operations.  Building  on  the  experi- 
ence of  this  special  Federal-State  Racket 
squad,  the  Attorney  General  will  be  work- 
ing with  State  and  local  authorities  in 
other  major  problem  areas  to  determine 
whether  this  concept  of  governmental 
partnership  should  be  expanded  to  those 
areas  through  the  formation  of  addi- 
tional squads. 

NEW    LEGISLATION 

From  his  studies  in  recent  weeks,  the 
Attorney  General  h£is  concluded  that 
new  weapons  and  tools  are  needed  to  en- 


able the  Federal  Government  to  strike 
both  at  the  Cosa  Nostra  hierarchy  and 
the  sources  of  revenue  that  feed  the  cof- 
fers of  organized  crime.  Accordingly  the 
Attorney  General  will  ask  Congress  for 
new  laws,  and  I  urge  Congress  to  act 
swiftly  and  favorably  on  the  Attorney 
General's  request. 

WITNESa  IMMtTNTTY 

First,  wo  need  a  new  broad  general 
witness  immunity  law  to  cover  all  cases 
Involving  the  violation  of  a  Federal  stat- 
ute. I  commend  to  the  Congress  for  its 
consideration  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws.  Under  the  Com- 
mission's proposal,  a  witness  could  not 
be  prosecuted  on  the  basis  of  anything 
he  said  while  testifying,  but  he  would 
not  be  Immune  from  prosecution  based 
on  other  evidence  of  his  offense.  Further- 
more, once  the  government  has  granted 
the  witness  such  immuiUty,  a  refusal 
then  to  testify  would  bring  a  prison  sen- 
tence for  contempt.  With  this  new  law, 
government  should  be  better  able  to 
gather  evidence  to  strike  at  the  leader- 
ship of  organized  crime  and  not  just 
the  rank  and  file.  The  Attorney  General 
has  also  advised  me  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  make  special  pro\'l- 
slons  for  protecting  witnesses  who  fear 
to  testify  due  to  intimidation. 

WAGERINO  TAX  AMENDMENTS 

We  shall  ask  for  swift  enactment  of 
S.  1624  or  its  companion  bill  H.R.  322, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Roman  Hruska  of 
Nebraska  and  Congressman  Richard  Pofl 
of  Virginia  respectively.  These  measures 
would  amend  the  wagering  tax  laws  and 
enable  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  play  a  more  active  and  effective  role 
in  collecting  the  revenues  owed  on 
wagers:  the  bills  would  also  increase  the 
Federal  operator's  tax  on  gamblers  from 
$50  aimually  to  $1000. 

CORRtTPnON 

For  most  large  scale  Illegal  gambling 
enterprises  to  continue  operations  over 
any  extended  period  of  time,  the  cooper- 
ation of  corrupt  police  or  local  officials 
is  necessary.  This  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion of  government  closest  to  the  people 
is  a  deprival  of  one  of  a  citizen's  most 
basic  rights.  We  shall  seek  legislation  to 
make  this  form  of  systematic  corruption 
of  community  political  leadership  and 
law  enforcement  a  Federal  crime.  This 
law  would  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  prosecute  both  the  corrupter 
and  the  corrupted. 

ILLEGAL    GAMBLING    BT7SINE8SES 

We  also  shall  request  new  legislation 
making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  engage  in 
an  illlct  gambling  operation,  from  which 
five  or  more  persons  derive  Income,  which 
lias  been  in  operation  more  than  thirty 
days,  or  from  which  the  daily  "take"  ex- 
ceeds $2000.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  brinr  under  Federal  jurisdiction 
all  large-scale  Illegal  gambling  operations 
which  involve  or  affect  inter-state  com- 
merce. The  effect  of  the  law  will  be  to 
give  the  Attorney  General  broad  latitude 
to  assist  local  and  state  government  in 
cracking  down  on  Illegal  gambling,  the 
wellspring  of  organized  crime's  financial 
reservoir. 

This    Administration    has    concluded 
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that  the  major  thrust  of  its  concerted 
anti-organized  crime  effort  should  be 
directed  against  gambling  activities. 
While  gambling  may  seem  to  most  Amer- 
icans to  be  the  least  reprehensible  of  all 
the  activities  of  organized  crime,  it  is 
gambling  which  provides  the  bulk  of  the 
revenues  that  eventually  go  into  usurious 
loans,  bribes  of  police  and  local  officials, 
"campaign  contributions"  to  politicians, 
the  wholesale  narcotics  traffic,  the  infil- 
tration of  legitimate  businesses,  and  to 
pay  for  the  large  stables  of  lawyers  and 
accountants  and  assorted  professional 
men  who  are  in  the  hire  of  organized 
crime. 

Gambling  income  is  the  life  line  of  or- 
ganized crime.  If  we  can  cut  it  or  con- 
strict it,  we  will  be  striking  close  to  its 
heart. 

PROCEDURAL    LAWS 

With  regaid  to  improving  the  proce- 
dural aspects  of  the  criminal  law  as  it 
relates  to  the  prosecution  of  organized 
crime,  the  Attorney  General  has  been 
working  with  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  to  de- 
velop and  perfect  S.  30,  the  "Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1969."  As  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  indicated  in  his  testi- 
mony on  that  bill,  we  support  its  objec- 
tives. It  is  designed  to  improve  the  In- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  organized 
crime  cases,  and  to  provide  appropriate 
sentencing  for  convicted  offenders.  I  feel 
confident  that  it  will  be  a  useful  new  tool. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  LAWS 

Finally,  I  want  to  mention  an  area 
where  we  are  examining  the  need  for  new 
laws:  the  infiltration  of  organized  crime 
into  fields  of  legitimate  business.  The 
syndicate-owned  business,  financed  by  il- 
legal revenues  and  operated  outside  the 
rules  of  fair  competition  of  the  American 
marketplace,  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a 
system  of  free  enterprise.  Accordingly, 
the  Attorney  General  is  examining  the 
potential  application  of  the  theories  im- 
derlying  our  anti-trust  laws  as  a  poten- 
tial new  weapon. 

The  injunction  with  its  powers  of  con- 
tempt and  seizure,  monetary  fines  and 
treble  damage  actions,  and  the  powers  of 
a  forfeiture  proceeding,  suggest  a  new 
panoply  of  weapons  to  attach  the  prop- 
erty of  organized  crime — rather  than  the 
unimportant  persons  (the  fronts)  who 
technically  head  up  syndicate-controlled 
businesses.  The  arrest,  conviction  and 
imprisonment  of  a  Mafia  lieutenant  can 
curtail  operations,  but  does  not  put  the 
syndicate  out  of  business.  As  long  as  the 
property  of  organized  crime  remains,  new 
leaders  will  step  forward  to  take  the  place 
of  those  we  jail.  However,  if  we  can  levy 
fines  on  their  real  estate  corporations.  If 
we  can  seek  treble  damages  against  their 
trucking  firms  and  banks,  if  we  can  seize 
the  liquor  in  their  warehouses,  I  think 
we  can  strike  a  critical  blow  at  the  or- 
ganized crime  conspiracy. 

Clearly,  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
ambitious  program  such  as  I  have  out- 
lined in  this  Message  depends  on  many 
factors.  I  am  confident  the  Congress  will 
supply  the  fimds  and  the  requested  leg- 
islation, the  States  and  commiuiities 
across  the  coimtry  will  take  advantage  of 
the  Federal  capability  and  desire  to  as- 
sist and  participate  with  them,  and  the 
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Federal  personnel  responsible  for  pro- 
grams and  actions  will  vigorously  carry 
out  their  mission. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  April  23,  1969. 


POSTAL  RATE  INCREASES— MES 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE 
CETVED   DURING   THE   ADJOURN 

MENT 


.\ 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  tW 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  received 
on  April  24,  1969,  imder  the  authority  of 
the  order  of  the  Senate  of  April  22,  1969, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  Post  Office  Department  faces  a 
record  deficit  in  Fiscal  Year  1970,  one 
wiuch  will  reach  nearly  $1.2  billion.  This 
unhappy  fact  compels  me  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  that  it  increase  postal 
rates  for  first,  second,  and  third  class 
mail. 

The  increases  that  I  am  proposing  will 
reduce  the  postal  deficit  in  Fiscal  Year 
1970  by  over  $600  million.  If  rates  were 
not  raised,  that  sum  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  already  considerable  bur- 
dens of  our  taxpayers.  But  if  these 
recommendations  are  adopted,  the  costs 
of  postal  service  will  be  borne  more  ade- 
quately by  those  who  use  the  service 
most. 

That  is  the  way  it  should  be  if  the 
Post  Office  is  to  become  an  exsunple  of 
sound  business  practices.  That  is  also 
what  the  law  requires.  The  Postal  Policy 
Act  stipulates  that  postal  rates  should 
produce  revenue  which  is  approximately 
equal  ta  the  cost  of  operating  the  postal 
establishment — after  the  costs  of  such 
special  public  services  as  the  Congress 
may  designate  are  deducted.  It  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  both  general  principle  and 
specific  law,  then,  that  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

1.  First  class  mail — I  propose  that  the 
rates  for  letters  and  postcards  be  in- 
creased one  cent,  to  seven  and  six  cents 
respectively,  on  July  1,  1969.  Air  mail 
postage  rates  would  remain  unchanged. 

2.  Second  class  mail — The  rates  for 
newspapers  and  magazines  which  circu- 
late outside  the  county  in  which  they 
are  published  would  go  up  by  12  per- 
cent on  July  1,  1970.  This  increase  would 
constitute  an  addition  to  the  8  percent 
increase  for  second  class  mail  which  is 
already  scheduled  to  take  effect  on 
January  1  of  next  year. 

3.  Third  class  mail — Bulk  rates  are 
already  scheduled  for  increase  on  July  1, 
1969.  I  suggest  that  there  be  a  further 
Incresise  on  January  1,  1970,  so  that  the 
overall  level  at  that  time  would  be  some 
16  percent  above  present  levels.  Further, 
I  recommend  that  the  minimum  single 
piece  third  class  rate  be  increased  by 
one  cent  on  July  1,  1969. 

I  regret  the  need  to  raise  postal  rates. 
I  can  suggest,  however,  that  these  in- 
creases can  help  our  country  achieve  two 
important  goals.  First,  the  proposal  can 
help  in  our  efforts  to  control  inflation  by 
bringing  federal  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures into  better  balance.  Secondly,  rate 
increases  will   make   it  easier   for   the 
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Postmaster  General  and  his  associates  to 
provide  better  postal  service.  After  care- 
fully reviewing  the  fiscal  1970  Post  Office 
budget  submitted  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  reductions  of  net  outlays  equal 
to  $140  million.  A  comprehensive  review 
of  all  postal  operations  is  now  under- 
way; modem  management  techniques 
are  being  introduced  and  efficiency  is 
being  increased. 

F\irther  improvements  will  take  time — 
and  during  that  time  it  is  essential  that 
financial  pressures  should  not  impair  or 
reduce  available  services. 

I  would  add  one  further  comment: 
this  Administration  is  determined  that 
the  cycle  of  greater  and  greater  postal 
deficits  and  more  and  more  rate  in- 
creases will  be  broken.  The  only  way  to 
break  that  cycle  is  through  effective, 
long-range  reforms  in  the  way  the  postal 
system  operates.  Some  of  these  reforms 
can  be  implemented  by  the  Postmaster 
General;  others  will  require  Congres- 
sional action.  We  will  be  submitting  spe- 
cific proposals  for  such  reform  to  the 
Congress  within  the  next  forty-five  days. 

Postal  reform  will  not  be  achieved 
easily;  there  are  always  many  obstacles 
to  even  the  most  necessary  change.  But 
we  remain  confident  that  we  can,  with 
your  cooperation,  move  boldly  toward 
our  three  goals:  better  postal  service, 
improved  working  conditions  for  all  em- 
ployees, and  a  reduction  of  the  recent 
pressure  for  frequent  increases  in  postal 
rates. 

Proposed  legislation  to  effect  the  rev- 
enue increases  which  I  have  recom- 
mended here  will  be  sent  to  the  Congress 
shortly. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  April  24,  1969. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT—NOMINATIONS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  22,  1969,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  April  23,  1969,  and  April 
24,  1969,  received  messages  in  writing 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  received  on  April  23 
and  24,  1969,  see  the  end  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  today,  April  25,  1969.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  22,  1969.  the  following 
favorable  executive  report  of  a  nomina- 
tion was  submitted: 

On  April  24,  1969 : 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs; 

Brantley  Blue  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  commimicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  execuiive  session, 
The  Vice  President  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
submitting  sundry  nomi- 
were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate corainittees. 

I  For  nomini  .tlons  this  day  received  see 
the  end  of  Seriate  proceedings.) 


April  25,  1969 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
>MMnTEES 


Post  Office  and 
L.  J.  Andolsek 


HJR.  S14.  An  act  to  extend  programs  of 
assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

HJl.  4600.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States", 
approved  Jime  30,  1908  (34  Stat.  804);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


session, 
favorable    reports   of 
submitted: 


CD 

As  in  executl  ve 
The    f oUowl  ng 
nominations  were 

By  Mr.  LON<J,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

Dorothy  A.  l^ston,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
Treasurer  of  thd  United  States; 

Robert  C.  Mirdian,  of  Calif omla,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Educatlun,  and  Welfare;  and 

Lewis  Butler,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretari'  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare: 

By  Mr.  McOEE,  from  the  Committee  on 

:  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a  Civil 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


jection,  the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  C.  Mardian,  of  California 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MAl'ISFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Service  Cotmnissoner; 

Henry  Lehne,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postma  ster  General; 

Ronald  B.  Lee|  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General;  and 

Prank  J.  Nunlist,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  3 

Ralph  R.  BarUelsmeyer,  of  nilnols.  to  be 
Director  of  Publlt  Roads:  and 

Stewart  Lamprsy,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
Federal  cochalnaan  of  the  New  England 
Regional  Commla  Blon. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


MESSAGE  iFROM  THE  HOUSE 


A   message 
Hackney,  one 
nounced  that 
following  bills, 
concurrence  of 

H.R.  514.  An 
slstance  for  elei 
cation,  and  for  ot 

H.R.  4600.  An 
titled  "An   act 
Education  Assocl^ 
approved  June  3< 

The  message 
House    had    ai 
resolution  (H. 
to  Harry  S. 
the  United  Stat( 
birthday,  in  whl 
currence  of  the 


rom  the  House,  by  Mr. 
\t  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
le  House  had  passed  the 
[n  which  it  requested  the 
le  Senate: 

to  extend  programs  of  as- 
intary  and  secondary  edu- 
ler  purposes;  and 
;t  to  amend  the  act  en- 
Incorporate  the  National 
itlon  of  the  United  States." 
1906   (34  Stat.  804). 

announced  that  the 
eed    to    a    concurrent 
!on.  Res.  216)  extending 
an,  33d  President  of 
[s,  best  wishes  on  his  85th 
;h  it  requested  the  con- 
nate. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
of  Harold  B.  Finger,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Brantley  Blue,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
nominations  which  were  reported  earlier 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  nominations 
will  be  stated. 


ORDER   FOR    RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  during 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLflD  BILL  SIGNED 


a|832) 


The  message 
the  Speaker  ha< 
the  bill   I  H.R 
United  States  C^de 
of  general  for 
dant  of  the  Mar 
active  duty  strer^gth 
exceeds  200.000 
Vice  President. 


further  armounced  that 

aflBxed  his  signature  to 

)   to  amend  title  10, 

to  provide  the  grade 

he  Assistant  Comman- 

ne  Corps  when  the  total 
of  the  Marine  Corps 

and  it  was  signed  by  the 


TREASURER  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dorothy  A.  Elston,  of  Delaware, 
to  be  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


HOUSE  B[LLS  REFERRED 

The   following    bills  were   each   read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in 
dicated : 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION. AND  WELFARE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lewis  Butler,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  give  complete  encouragement  and 
support  to  the  rather  fortright  rep- 
resentation and  presentation  by  the 
President  on  the  subject  of  organized 
crime. 

I  think  it  was  Lord  Acton  who  said 
long  ago  that  "power  tends  to  corrupt. 
And  absolute  power  tends  to  corrupt 
absolutely."  Even  in  a  free  country  there 
can  develop  that  kind  of  corrupt  power; 
and  it  becomes  corrupt  and  corrosive  and 
corrupts  whatever  it  touches.  Our  fore- 
fathers took  heed  of  Lord  Acton's  warn- 
ing, and  they  established  a  government 
of  limited  powers,  with  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

But  now,  nearly  200  years  later,  we 
find  a  government  within  our  system 
which  has  no  checks  and  recognizes  no 
balances.  Its  members  are  governed  by 
a  fajse  sense  of  loyalty  and  by  a  con- 
stant fear  of  violent  reprisal.  The  phi- 
losophy of  this  government  within  a  gov- 
ernment is  to  use  any  means  necessary 
to  increase  its  power  and  wealth. 

If  by  now  there  are  those  who  do  not 
know  what  I  am  referring  to,  I  am  refer- 
ring to  La  Cosa  Nostra.  This  vast  empire 
has  extended  its  influence  to  many  areas 
outside  of  those  for  which  it  is  noted. 
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Labor  unions,  private  enterprise,  local 
government,  and  our  financial  institu- 
tions have  all  been  infiltrated  by  its  cor- 
rupt infiuence. 

Unfortunately,  our  constituents  are 
often  not  aware  of  the  influence  that  or- 
ganized crime  has  on  everyday  life.  It  is 
time  that  we  made  them  aware,  for,  as 
Charles  W.  Eliot  once  said : 

In  the  modern  world,  the  Intelligence  of 
public  opinion  Is  the  one  Indispensable  con- 
dition of  social  progress. 

Once  a  citizen  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
when  he  lays  down  a  $2  bet  somewhere, 
or  on  a  number,  he  helps  to  buy  heroin 
which  is  used  to  ruin  the  lives  of  our 
youth,  he  may  be  less  likely  to  make 
what  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  a  rela- 
tively harmless  and  insignificant  wager. 

With  the  support  of  the  public,  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  Federal  and  local  law 
enforcement  can  lift  the  black  hand  of 
organized  crime  from  the  Nation's  heart. 
I  urge  full  support  of  the  President's 
program  as  set  forth  to  this  Congress. 

It  is  time  that  we  close  the  door  on  or- 
ganized criminal  activity  in  this  country, 
and  we  had  better  begin  today. 

With  further  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  orgEinized  crime,  on 
Monday  next  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
as  the  author,  and  others,  as  cosponsors, 
will  Introduce  the  legislation  dealing 
with  gambling. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PROPOSED  POSTAL  RATE 
INCREASE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pre- 
vious administration's  Post  Office  De- 
partment budget,  submitted  last  Janu- 
ary, called  for  raising  the  cost  of  mailing 
a  letter  from  6  to  7  cents,  plus  an  extra 
penny  for  postcards.  That  administration 
did  not.  however,  seek  additional  reve- 
nue from  those  flooding  the  mails  with 
advertising  circulars  or  from  the  pub- 
lishers of  magazines  and  newspapers. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  recognized  in  his  postal  rev- 
enue proposal  that  it  is  not  fair  to  ask 
those  sending  letters  to  bear  the  entire 
rate  increase. 

In  addition  to  asking  for  a  1-cent  in- 
crease in  first-class  mail,  the  President 
has  proposed  increases  for  bulk  third- 
class  maU  and  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers. Including  increases  to  be  imple- 
mented for  these  two  classes  of  mail 
within  the  next  8  months,  their  rates 
would  be  lifted  from  16  percent  to  20 
percent  above  today's  levels.  These 
amounts  are  comparable  to  the  I62/3- 
percent  rise  being  asked  for  letter-mail 
postage. 

With  the  Post  Office  Department  fac- 
ing the  biggest  deficit  in  its  history.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  felt  that  all  of  the  major 
classes  of  mail  users  should  help  trim 
the  $1.2  billion  postal  deficit  expected  in 
fiscal  year  1970.  On  an  annual  basis,  the 


President's  postal  revenue  proposal  will 
yield  about  $636  million. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  support  the  prin- 
ciple that  those  using  the  mall  should 
pay  for  its  services,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  revise  postal  rates  and  avoid  this 
huge  deficit  in  the  postal  siervice.  The 
alternative  is  an  increased  burden  which 
must  be  borne  by  all  the  taxpayers. 


ISRAEL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Israel 
is  a  miracle  in  the  modern  world. 

Though  surroimded  by  enemies,  del- 
uged by  a  torrent  of  immigrants,  and 
slighted  in  the  blessings  of  natural 
wealth,  Israel  has  not  only  survived,  she 
has  prospered. 

The  reason  Is  singlefold:  Israel  has 
harnessed  her  one  outstanding  attri- 
bute— a  people  who  are  strong,  steadfast, 
patient,  talented,  and  determined  to 
succeed. 

This  week  marks  the  21st  anniversary 
of  Israel.  There  is  much  to  celebrate. 

From  a  nation  of  some  600,000  people, 
her  population  has  now  reached  almost 
3  million. 

Israelis  are  celebrating  the  recovery 
of  fertile  green  fields  from  the  yellow 
sands  of  the  desert. 

Their  nation  is  a  haven  for  the  perse- 
cuted who  have  come  to  establish  new 
lives.  And  their  pride  in  living  in  the  new 
Israel  is  refiected  in  the  new  cities,  farms, 
factories,  and  roads — in  the  vibrant 
economy  they  have  built  on  the  face  of 
their  land. 

All  of  us  marvel  at  this  noble  experi- 
ment in  statehood  which  already  has 
so  many  remarkable  achievements  to 
her  credit. 

Yet  we  know  that  this — Israel's  21st 
anniversary  year — is  also  a  time  of  sad 
thoughtfulness. 

For  the  remarkable  Israelis  fought  a 
victorious  war  to  bring  peace,  and  still 
there  is  no  permanent  peace.  Instead, 
hostilities  break  out  almost  every  day. 

It  is  our  solemn  hope  that  finally  a 
just  settlement  and  lasting  peace  will 
come  to  the  Middle  East. 

For  the  state  of  Israel  teaches  of  hu- 
man courage,  strength  of  will,  vitality, 
and  self-sacrifice.  The  commitment  of 
her  people  to  meaningful  values  gives 
promise  for  the  future.  There  cannot  be 
too  much  of  that  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  the  following  46  Senators 
have  joined  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  and  me  in  signing 
the  following  statement  which  expresses 
our  strong  support  for  meaningful  ef- 
forts to  establish  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East:  Senators  Allott,  Bayh, 
Bennett,  Bible,  Brooke,  Btjrdick,  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Case,  Cook,  Cotton, 
Cranston,  Goodell,  Gore,  Gurney, 
Harris,  Hart,  Hartke,  Holland,  Jackson, 
Javits,  Magntison,  Mathias,  McGee,  Mc- 
Govern,    McIntire,    Metcalf,    Miller, 

MONDALE,  Moss,  MURPHY,  MtJSKIE,  NEL- 
SON, Percy,  Proxmire,  Saxbe,  Schweiker, 
Stevens,  Tydings,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Young  of  Ohio,  Yarborough,  Pas- 
TORE,  Kennedy,  Goldwater,  Montoya, 
and  Pell. 
The  statement  reads  as  follows: 


On  the  occasion  of  Israel's  21st  birthday,  we 
offer  our  congratulations  to  the  people  of  Is- 
rael on  their  progress :  the  absorption  of  more 
than  1,250,000  refugees  and  immigrants;  the 
reclamation  of  the  land;  the  development  of 
their  economy;  the  cultivation  of  arts  and 
sciences;  the  revival  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion; the  preservation  and  strengthening  of 
democratic  Institutions;  their  constructive 
co-operation  In  the  international  community. 

On  this  21st  anniversary  we  express  our 
concern  that  the  people  of  Israel  are  still  de- 
nied their  right  to  peace  and  that  they  must 
carry  heavy  defense  burdens  which  divert  hu- 
man and  material  resources  from  productive 
pursuits. 

We  deeply  regret  that  Israel's  Arab  neigh- 
bors, after  three  futile  and  costly  wars,  still 
refuse  to  negotiate  a  final  peace  settlement 
with  Israel. 

We  believe  that  the  Issues  which  divide  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  states  can  be  resolved  in 
the  spirit  and  service  of  peace,  If  the  leaders 
of  the  Arab  states  would  agree  to  meet  with 
Israelis  in  face-to-face  negotiations.  There  Is 
no  effective  substitute  for  the  procedure.  The 
parties  to  the  conflict  must  be  parties  to  the 
settlement.  We  oppose  any  attempt  by  out- 
side powers  to  impose  halfway  measures  not 
conducive  to  a  permanent  i>eace. 

To  ensure  direct  negotiations  and  to  secure 
a  contractual  peace  settlement,  freely  and 
sincerely  signed  by  the  parties  themselves, 
the  United  States  should  oppose  all  pres- 
sures upon  Israel  to  withdraw  prematurely 
and  unconditionally  from  any  of  the  terri- 
tories which  Israel  now  administers. 

Achieving  petice,  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
will  be  In  a  position  to  settle  the  problems 
which  confront  them.  Peace  will  outlaw  bel- 
ligerence, define  final  boundaries,  and  boy- 
cotts and  blockades,  curb  terrorism,  promote 
disarmament,  facilitate  refugee  resettlement, 
ensure  freedom  of  navigation  through  Inter- 
national waterways,  and  promote  economic 
co-operation  In  the  Interests  of  all  people. 

The  United  Nations  cease-fire  should  be 
obeyed  and  respected  by  all  nations.  The  Arab 
states  have  an  obligation  to  curb  terrorism 
and  to  end  their  attacks  on  Israel  civilians 
and  settlements. 

We  deplore  one-sided  United  Nations  Reso- 
lutions which  ignore  Arab  violations  of  the 
cease-fire  and  which  censure  Israel's  reply 
and  counter-action.  Resolutions  which  con- 
demn those  who  want  peace  and  which  shield 
those  who  wage  war  are  a  travesty  of  the 
United  Nations  charter  and  a  blow  at  the 
peace. 

The  United  States  should  make  It  clear  to 
all  governments  In  the  Near  East  that  we  do 
not  condone  a  state  of  war.  that  we  persist  In 
the  search  for  a  negotiated  and  contractual 
peace,  as  a  major  goal  of  Amerlcn  policy. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  coauthor  of  the 
statement. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy,  indeed,  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  statement 
expressing  the  sentiment  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  Members  of  this  body.  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  other  Senators  who 
share  in  this  feeling  that  there  should 
not  be  a  peace  imposed  upon  the  parties. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  good  offices 
and  good  will  of  all  nations  should  not 
be  exerted  to  end  this  conflict. 

That  this  conflict  should  be  ended  is,  of 
course,  the  aspiration  of  all  men  and 
women  of  good  will  everywhere. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
imposing  peace  and  searching  for  sug- 
gestions and   conclusions  which  might 
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HJl.  614.  An  act  to  extend  programa  of 
anlotance  for  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation, and  for  other  purposee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

HJl.  4fl00.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States", 
approved  Jime  30,  1909  (34  Stat.  804);  to 
the  Ck)mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The   foUow^g    favorable   reports   of 
nominations  wlere  submitted : 


By    Mr.    LON<j 
Finance : 
Dorothy    A. 


from   the   Committee   on 


ston,    of    £>elaware,    to    be 
Treasurer  of  th*  United  States; 

Robert  C.  Mardlan,  of  California,  to  be 
General  Counstl  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Educatlin.  and  Welfare;  and 

Lewis  Butler,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare:  J, 

By  SBr.  McOHE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  jcivll  Service: 

L.  J.  Andolseki  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a  Civil 
Service  Commissioner; 

Henry  Lehne,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postm^ter  General; 

Ronald  B.  Leej  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General:  and 

Prank  J.  Nunlist,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmapter  General. 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worlcsj 

Ralph  R.  Barfclsmeyer,  of  nilnols,  to  be 
Director  of  Public  Roads;  and 

Stewart  Lampiiey,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
Federal  cochalntan  of  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


jection,  the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  C.  Mardian,  of  California 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MAl-ISFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


I 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  ft-om  the  House,  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  tjie  House  had  passed  the 
following  bills.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  ^le  Senate: 

H.R.  514.  An  ac;  to  extend  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  for  o1  her  purposes;  and 

H.R.  4600.  An  i  ict  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  Incorporate  the  National 
Education  Assocli  itlon  of  the  United  States," 
approved  June  3^,  1906   (34  Stat.  804), 

The  message 
House    had 
resolution  (H. 
to  Harry  S.  Tijuman 
the  United  States 
birthday,  in  wh 
currence  of  the 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
of  Harold  B.  Finger,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


ajTeed 
(Ion. 


also  announced  that  the 

to    a    concurrent 

Res.  216)  extending 

33d  President  of 

,  best  wishes  on  his  85th 

.Ich  it  requested  the  con- 

1  Senate. 


INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Brantley  Blue,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  certsdn 
nominations  which  were  reported  earlier 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  nominations 
will  be  stated. 


ORDER   FOR    RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  during 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

further  announced  that 


3832) 
Code 


The  message 
the  Speaker  ha< 
the  bill   'H.R 
United  States 
of  general  for 
dant  of  the  Marine 
active  duty  streijgth 
exceeds  200.000, 
Vice  President. 


affixed  his  signature  to 

)   to  amend  title  10, 

to  provide  the  grade 

;he  Assistant  Comman- 

Corps  when  the  total 

of  the  Marine  Corps 

and  it  was  signed  by  the 


B[LLS 


HOUSE 

The   following 
twice  by  their  titles 
dicated : 


TREASURER  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dorothy  A.  Elston,  of  Delaware, 
to  be  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


REFERRED 

bills  were   each   read 
and  referred,  as  in- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION. AND  WELFARE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lewis  Butler,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  give  complete  encouragement  and 
support  to  the  rather  fortright  rep- 
resentation and  presentation  by  the 
President  on  the  subject  of  organized 
crime. 

I  think  it  was  Lord  Acton  who  said 
long  ago  that  "power  tends  to  corrupt. 
And  absolute  power  tends  to  corrupt 
absolutely."  Even  in  a  free  country  there 
can  develop  that  kind  of  corrupt  power; 
and  it  becomes  corrupt  and  corrosive  and 
corrupts  whatever  it  touches.  Our  fore- 
fathers took  heed  of  Lord  Acton's  warn- 
ing, and  they  established  a  government 
of  limited  powers,  with  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

But  now,  nearly  200  years  later,  we 
find  a  government  within  our  system 
wliich  has  no  checks  and  recognizes  no 
balances.  Its  members  are  governed  by 
a  fajse  sense  of  loyalty  and  by  a  con- 
stant fear  of  violent  reprisal.  The  phi- 
losophy of  this  government  within  a  gov- 
ernment is  to  use  any  means  necessary 
to  increase  its  power  and  wealth. 

If  by  now  there  are  those  who  do  not 
know  what  I  am  referring  to.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  La  Cosa  Nostra.  This  vast  empire 
has  extended  its  influence  to  many  areas 
outside  of  those  for  which  it  is  noted. 
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Labor  unions,  private  enterprise,  local 
government,  and  our  financisd  institu- 
tions have  all  been  infiltrated  by  its  cor- 
rupt influence. 

Unfortunately,  our  constituents  are 
often  not  aware  of  the  influence  that  or- 
ganized crime  has  on  everyday  life.  It  is 
time  that  we  made  them  aware,  for,  as 
Charles  W.  Eliot  once  said : 

In  the  modern  world,  the  Intelligence  of 
public  opinion  is  the  one  indispensable  con- 
dition of  social  progress. 

Once  a  citizen  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
when  he  lays  down  a  $2  bet  somewhere, 
or  on  a  number,  he  helps  to  buy  heroin 
which  is  used  to  ruin  the  lives  of  our 
youth,  he  may  be  less  likely  to  make 
what  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  a  rela- 
tively harmless  and  insignificant  wager. 

With  the  support  of  the  public,  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  Federal  and  local  law 
enforcement  can  lift  the  black  hand  of 
organized  crime  from  the  Nation's  heart. 
I  urge  full  support  of  the  President's 
program  as  set  forth  to  this  Congress. 

It  is  time  that  we  close  the  door  on  or- 
ganized criminal  activity  in  this  coimtry, 
and  we  had  better  begin  today. 

With  further  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  organized  crime,  on 
Monday  next  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  , 
as  the  author,  and  others,  as  cosponsors, 
will  introduce  the  legislation  dealing 
with  gambling. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PROPOSED  POSTAL  RATE 
INCREASE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pre- 
vious administration's  Post  Office  De- 
partment budget,  submitted  last  Janu- 
ar>',  called  for  raising  the  cost  of  mailing 
a  letter  from  6  to  7  cents,  plus  an  extra 
penny  for  postcards.  That  administration 
did  not,  however,  seek  additional  reve- 
nue from  those  flooding  the  mails  with 
advertising  circulars  or  from  the  pub- 
lishers of  magazines  and  newspapers. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  recognized  in  his  postal  rev- 
enue proposal  tliat  it  Is  not  fair  to  ask 
those  sending  letters  to  bear  the  entire 
rate  increase. 

In  addition  to  asking  for  a  1-cent  in- 
crease in  first-class  mall,  the  President 
has  proposed  increases  for  bulk  third- 
class  mail  and  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers. Including  increases  to  be  imple- 
mented for  these  two  classes  of  mail 
within  the  next  8  months,  their  rates 
would  be  lifted  from  16  percent  to  20 
percent  above  today's  levels.  These 
amounts  are  comparable  to  the  16%- 
percent  rise  being  asked  for  letter-mall 
postage. 

With  the  Post  Office  Department  fac- 
ing the  biggest  deficit  in  its  history.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  felt  that  all  of  the  major 
classes  of  mail  users  should  help  trim 
the  $1.2  billion  postal  deficit  expected  in 
fiscal  year  1970.  On  an  annual  basis,  the 


President's  postal  revenue  proposal  will 
yield  about  $636  million. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  support  the  prin- 
ciple that  those  using  the  mail  should 
pay  for  its  services,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  revise  postal  rates  and  avoid  this 
huge  deficit  in  the  postal  service.  The 
alternative  is  an  increased  burden  wliich 
must  be  borne  by  all  the  taxpayers. 


ISRAEL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Israel 
is  a  miracle  in  the  modern  world. 

Though  surrounded  by  enemies,  del- 
uged by  a  torrent  of  immigrants,  and 
slighted  in  the  blessings  of  natural 
wealth,  Israel  has  not  only  survived,  she 
has  prospered. 

The  reason  is  singlefold:  Israel  has 
harnessed  her  one  outstanding  attri- 
bute— a  people  who  are  strong,  steadfast, 
patient,  talented,  and  determined  to 
succeed. 

This  week  marks  the  21st  anniversary 
of  Israel.  There  is  much  to  celebrate. 

From  a  nation  of  some  600,000  people, 
her  population  has  now  reached  almost 
3  million. 

Israelis  are  celebrating  the  recovery 
of  fertile  green  fields  from  the  yellow 
sands  of  the  desert. 

Their  nation  is  a  haven  for  the  perse- 
cuted who  have  come  to  establish  new 
lives.  And  their  pride  in  living  in  the  new 
Israel  is  reflected  in  the  new  cities,  farms, 
factories,  and  roads — in  the  vibrant 
economy  they  have  built  on  the  face  of 
their  land. 

All  of  us  marvel  at  this  noble  experi- 
ment in  statehood  which  already  has 
so  many  remarkable  achievements  to 
her  credit. 

Yet  we  know  that  this — Israel's  21st 
anniversary  year — Is  also  a  time  of  sad 
thoughtfulness. 

For  the  remarkable  Israelis  fought  a 
victorious  war  to  bring  peace,  and  still 
there  is  no  permanent  peace.  Instead, 
hostilities  break  out  almost  every  day. 

It  is  our  solemn  hope  that  finally  a 
just  settlement  and  lasting  peace  will 
come  to  the  Middle  East. 

For  the  state  of  Israel  teaches  of  hu- 
man courage,  strength  of  will,  vitality, 
and  self-sacrifice.  The  commitment  of 
her  people  to  meaningful  values  gives 
promise  for  the  future.  There  cannot  be 
too  much  of  that  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
noimce  that  the  following  46  Senators 
have  joined  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  and  me  in  signing 
the  following  statement  which  expresses 
our  strong  support  for  meaningful  ef- 
forts to  establish  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East :  Senators  Allott,  Bayh, 
Bennett,  Bible,  Brooke,  Bttrdick,  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia.  Case,  Cook,  Cotton, 
Cranston,  Goodell,  Gore.  Gurney, 
Harris,  Hart,  Hartke,  Holland.  Jackson. 
Javits,  MAGNxrsoN,  Mathias.  McGee,  Mc- 
GovERN,    McIntire.    Metcalf.    Miller, 

MONDALE,  Moss,  MtTRPHY.  MUSKIE.  NEL- 
SON. Percy.  Proxmire,  Saxbe,  Schwedcer, 
Stevens,  Tydings.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  Young  of  Ohio,  Yarborough.  Pas- 
tore.  Kennedy.  Goldwater,  Montoya, 
and  Pell. 
The  statement  reads  as  follows: 


On  the  occasion  of  Israel's  21st  birthday,  we 
offer  oxu"  congratulations  to  the  people  of  Is- 
rael on  their  progress :  the  absorption  of  more 
than  1,250,000  refugees  and  immigrants;  the 
reclamation  of  the  land;  the  development  of 
their  economy;  the  cultivation  of  arts  and 
sciences;  the  revival  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion; the  preservation  and  strengthening  of 
democratic  institutions;  their  constructive 
co-operation  In  the  International  community. 

On  this  21st  anniversary  we  express  our 
concern  that  the  people  of  Israel  are  still  de- 
nied their  right  to  peace  and  that  they  must 
carry  heavy  defense  burdens  which  divert  hu- 
man and  material  resources  from  productive 
pursuits. 

We  deeply  regret  that  Israel's  Arab  neigh- 
bors, after  three  futile  and  costly  wars,  still 
refuse  to  negotiate  a  final  peace  settlement 
with  Israel. 

We  believe  that  the  Issues  which  divide  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  states  can  be  resolved  in 
the  spirit  and  service  of  peace,  if  the  leaders 
of  the  Arab  states  would  agree  to  meet  with 
Israelis  in  face-to-face  negotiations.  There  Is 
no  effective  substitute  for  the  procedure.  The 
parties  to  the  confilct  must  be  parties  to  the 
settlement.  We  oppKDse  any  attempt  by  out- 
side powers  to  impose  halfway  measures  not 
conducive  to  a  i>ermanent  peace. 

To  ensure  direct  negotiations  and  to  secure 
a  contractual  peace  settlement,  freely  and 
sincerely  signed  by  the  parties  themselves, 
the  United  States  should  oppose  all  pres- 
sures upon  Israel  to  withdraw  prematurely 
and  unconditionally  from  any  of  the  terri- 
tories which  Israel  now  administers. 

Achieving  peace,  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
will  be  in  a  position  to  settle  the  problems 
which  confront  them.  Peace  will  outlaw  bel- 
ligerence, define  final  boundaries,  and  boy- 
cotts and  blockades,  curb  terrorism,  promote 
disarmament,  facilitate  refugee  resettlement, 
ensure  freedom  of  navigation  through  Inter- 
national waterways,  and  promote  economic 
co-operation  In  the  interests  of  all  people. 

The  United  Nations  cease-fire  should  be 
obeyed  and  respected  by  all  nations.  The  Arab 
states  have  an  obligation  to  curb  terrorism 
and  to  end  their  attacks  on  Israel  civilians 
and  settlements. 

We  deplore  one-sided  United  Nations  Reso- 
lutions which  Ignore  Arab  violations  of  the 
cease-fire  and  which  censure  Israel's  reply 
and  counter-action.  Resolutions  which  con- 
demn those  who  want  peace  and  which  shield 
those  who  wage  war  are  a  travesty  of  the 
United  Nations  charter  and  a  blow  at  the 
peace. 

The  United  States  should  make  It  clear  to 
all  governments  in  the  Near  East  that  we  do 
not  condone  a  state  of  war,  that  we  persist  in 
the  search  for  a  negotiated  and  contractual 
peace,  as  a  major  goal  of  Amerlcn  policy. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  coauthor  of  the 
statement. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy,  indeed,  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  statement 
expressing  the  sentiment  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  Members  of  this  body.  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  other  Senators  who 
share  in  this  feeling  that  there  should 
not  be  a  peace  imposed  upon  the  parties. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  good  offices 
and  good  will  of  all  nations  should  not 
be  exerted  to  end  this  conflict. 

That  this  conflict  should  be  ended  is,  of 
course,  the  aspiration  of  all  men  and 
women  of  good  will  everywhere. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
imposing  peace  and  searching  for  sug- 
gestions and   conclusions  which  might 
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aid  the  parties  to  come  together  at  the 
peace  table.  But  there  can  be  no  peace, 
in  my  oplniom  unless  and  until  the  Arab 
States  recognfee  the  State  of  Israel  and 
sit  down  at  the  conference  table  for  dis- 
cussions. There  is  a  need  for  settlement; 
there  is  a  waj  for  settlement;  what  we 
need  Is  the  wl|l. 
I  thank  the  Benator  from  Connecticut. 


MORALITY  I  AND    PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  MILLEH.  Mr.  President,  columnist 
Donald  Kaul,  cjf  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
usually  writes  Vith  tongue  in  cheek,  pok- 
ing fun  at  thoi  who  take  themselves  too 
seriously.  But  \n  the  Sunday  Register  of 
April  13.  Kaul! was  deadly  serious  in  as- 
sessing the  isiue  of  morality  and  por- 
nography as  it  exists  today. 

I  think  thatihis  column  merits  atten- 
tion and  I  ask  linanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  th|e  Record. 

no  objection,  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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ways  along  the  respectable-looking  business 
district,  offering  themselves  to  passing  men. 
The  going  price  Is  $25. 

In  the  evening  a  lone  man  on  the  street 
will  be  approached  10  or  12  times  In  a  single 
block.  In  the  morning — 9:30,  say — it's  not  so 
bad.  You'll  only  have  to  resist  the  charms 
of  three  or  fdur  pants-suited  maidens. 

You  go  to  Greenwich  Village.  You  can't  go 
as  long  as  three  minutes  without  some  long- 
haired punk  asking  ygu  for  a  handout.  Oc- 
casionally, the  punk  will  not  want  a  quarter; 
he'll  want  to  sell  you  drugs. 

It  is  unhealthy  to  Indulge  in  the  hypocrisy 
that  such  things  as  prostitution,  drug  addic- 
tion and  perversion  don't  exist,  but  It  is  no 
less  damaging  to  have  them  shoved  down 
your  throat  day  after  day. 

You  are  forced  to  learn  to  Ignore  it  or  go 
crazy.  Some  New  Yorkers  do  one  thing,  some 
the  other. 

New  York  is  still  an  exciting  city;  corrupt, 
but  exciting.  It's  a  catalogue  of  all  the  vices 
and  virtues  to  be  found  in  our  culture. 

I  certainly  wouldn't  presume  to  advise 
anyone  not  to  live  there. 

I  mean.  If  you  liked  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
you'll  love  New  York. 


W. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  W.  Earl 
Hall,  one  of  Iowa's  most  noted  editors, 
died  on  April  12.  While  making  his  news- 
paper, the  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette,  a 
newspaper  of  quality  and  distinction,  he 
also  served  well  his  community  and  State. 
His  efforts  on  behalf  of  safety  won  him 
the  coveted  Dr.  C.  C.  Criss  award;  he 
served  on  the  State  board  of  regents  and 
was  named  "Layman  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Iowa  State  Education  Association  in 
1960.  Earl  was  active  in  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  American  Legion. 

A  newspaperman  his  entire  life,  he  was 
a  man  of  untiring  energy  who  always 
considered  himself  a  reporter,  not  an 
editor.  He  once  said: 

It's  my  basic  reasoning,  kind  sir.  that  any- 
body who  can  report  can  step  down  Into  that 
lower  category  of  writing  editorials  If  need 
be.  A  corollary  to  this  is  that  I  think  of  my- 
self as  a  reporter  rather  than  as  an  editor 
.  .  .  basically. 

W.  Earl  Hall  was  a  credit  to  his  profes- 
sion, his  community,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation.  No  greater  praise  could  be  ac- 
corded any  man.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  relating 
to  Mr.  Hall  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

First.  "Coworkers  Laud  Hall."  Mason 
City  Globe-Gazette,  April  12. 

Second.  "Friends  and  Acquaintances  of 
W.  Earl  Hall  Pay  Tribute,"  Mason  City 
Globe-Gazette,  April  14. 

Third.  "W.  Eari  Hall,  Reporter." 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette,  April  14. 

Fourth.  "W.  Earl  Hall,"  Port  Dodge 
Messenger,  April  14. 

Fifth.  "He  Served  His  State,"  Des 
Moines  Register.  April  15. 

Sixth.  "Earl  Hall  Had  'A  Lifetime  of 
Pun,' "  a  column  by  editor  Robert 
Spiegel,  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette,  April 
16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette. 
Apr.  12.  1969) 

COWORKEBS    LAtTD    HALL 

"Earl  was  one  of  the  great  editors  of  our 
day."  said  Ray  N.  Rorlck.  who  succeeded  W. 
Earl  Hall  as  publisher  of  the  Globe-Gazette. 


"He  brought  the  Globe-Gazette  a  long  way  in 
his  years  as  head  of  its  news  and  editorial 
staff. 

"His  absence  will  be  felt  in  circles  far  wider 
than  the  normal  circulation  of  a  newspaper 
our  size.  He  was  known  throughout  the  state 
and  the  nation,  not  only  as  a  newspaperaian 
but  also  for  his  work  in  education,  the  Red 
Cross,  National  Safety  Cotincil  and  American 
Legion. 

"We  at  the  Globe-Gazette  feel  a  great  per- 
sonal  loss." 

"There  Is  no  way  to  measure  the  debt  Iowa 
owes  to  Earl  Hall,"  said  Fhlllp  D.  Adler 
Davenport,  president  of  Lee  Enterprises.  Inc 
of  which  the  Globe-Gazette  Is  a  division" 
•He  was  Iowa's  crusading  spokesman  for  more 
than  a  generation,  a  powerful  personality  as 
Globe-Gazette  editor  and  a  great  leader  in 
civic  affairs. 

"He  was  a  landmark  editor  among  all  the 
Lee  newspapers,  a  newspaperman  who  gave 
tremendous  amounts  of  his  time  to  teachine 
and  Inspiring  others. 

"His  lifelong  friendship  with  Virgil  Hancher 
(former  president  of  the  University  of  Iowa) 
made  him  one  of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tors to  and  alumni  of  the  University  of  Iowa 

"There  Is  no  civic  enterprise  in  Mason  City 
and  North  Iowa  that  has  not  benefited  by  Earl 
Hall's  life  and  work.  The  American  Red  Cross 
the  American  Legion,  the  Mason  City  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  North  Iowa  Band 
Festivals  will  mourn  him. 

"I  mourn  him  as  a  friend  to  whom  I  have 
const-^ntly  turned  for  counsel  and  help  His 
patriotism  and  personality  have  left  a  deep 
Impression  on  Iowa  history." 

(Prom  the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette 

Apr.  14.  1969] 

Friends  and  AcqnAiNTANCEs  or  W.  Earl 

Hall  Pay  Tribute 
Tributes  to  the  late  W.  Earl  Hall  have  come 
from  across  the  state  and  nation  as  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated  In  a  variety 
of  endeavors  received  word  of  his  death. 

Composer  Meredith  WlUson  of  Brentwood 
Calif.,  native  of  Mason  City  and  longtime 
friend  of  Earl  Hall,  said: 

"If  ever  there  was  an  Irreplaceable  man. 
it  was  Earl  HaU.  Utterly  sincere,  always  will- 
ing to  be  Involved;  his  famUy,  hlB  fellow 
men,  his  friends,  all  came  first  with  Earl. 

"His  Ufe  was  a  succession  of  kindness  for 
others.  As  a  patriot,  and  as  one  constantly 
concerned,  he  had  no  equal. 

"Earl  Hall  will  never  die.  There  Is  enough 
love  for  him  in  the  hearts  of  those  left 
behind  to  sustain  him  through  an  eternity 
of  eternities." 

Don  Johnson.  West  Branch,  former  na- 
tional commander  of  American  Legion,  was 
a  freshman  at  Iowa  SUte  University  and 
Mr.  Hall  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  when  they  first  met.  He  said: 
"Earl  was  a  familiar  sight  when  I  became 
active  in  the  Legion,  and  he  contributed 
considerably  at  all  the  Legion  meetings,  he 
attended."  said  Johnson. 

"I  have  a  particular  regard  for  him.  be- 
cause he  was  the  speaker  at  the  klckoff  meet- 
ing when  I  began  my  campaign  for  national 
Legion  commander. 

"I  relied  heavily  upon  the  advice  he  gave 
me. 

"More  recently,  he  served  so  well  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  the  Legion's  50th 
Anniversary.  He  had  a  unique  knowledge  of 
the  Legion  and  a  particular  knack  of  being 
able  to  communicate  to  the  public. 

"His  death  16  a  loss,  I'm  sure,  to  Mason 
City  and  to  Iowa  .  .  .  and  it  will  leave  a  void 
in  the  Legion." 

Carl  Hamilton,  vice  president  for  Informa- 
tion and  development  of  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity and  previously  editor  of  the  Iowa  Falls 
Citizen,  in  which  Earl  Hall  had  a  financial 
Interest,  said: 

"Earl  Hall  was  not  a  complex  man.  but  he 
had  so  many  Interests  and  virtues  that  it 
now  Is  difficult  to  separate  them  and  decide 
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which    seemed     most    meaningful    to    his 
friends. 

"Let  me  speak  as  a  longtime  biulnefes  as- 
sociate. We  kidded  Earl,  and  he  of  course 
Joined  In  the  laughs  regarding  his  seemingly 
almost  total  lack  of  knowledge  of  business 
matters.  A  balance  sheet  was  almost  a  mys- 
tery to  him.  Why?  Because  he  was  over- 
whemingly  Interested  in  p>eople  and  events 
and  ideas  and  safety  and  sports  and  politics. 
With  a  boundless  energy,  carried  along  to  the 
tune  of  a  hearty  laugh,  he  chose  to  focus  on 
those  things  which  he  felt  were  going  to 
make  this  a  better  place  for  his  friends  and 
those  who  were  to  follow. 
We  need  more  Earl  Halls." 
Mayor  George  E.  Mendon  said: 
"Earl  Hall  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
citizens  of  Mason  City.  Anytime  he  was 
asked  to  do  something  for  the  city,  he  did  it. 
It  is  a  great  loss  to  the  community  ...  a 
man  of  his  caliber  and  ability." 

Mendon  recalled  the  first  time  he  ran  for 
mayor. 

"Earl  was  a  strong  advocate  of  a  city  man- 
ager form  of  government."  the  mayor  said. 
"We  discussed  the  Issue  at  length.  Despite 
our  opposite  views,  it  made  no  difference  In 
our  personal  relations.  Earl  always  was  a  good 
backer  and  was  a  great  help  to  me  many 
times  and  in  many  things." 

Paul  P.  Hill,  general  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  in  Chicago,  a  friend  and 
associate  of  Mr.  Hall  for  some  40  years,  said: 
"One  statement  that  Earl  Hall  frequently 
made  was  that  nine  out  of  ten  drivers  wanted 
to  do  the  right  thing,  and  that  If  each  driver 
fully  understood  his  responsibility  for  driving 
a  motor  vehicle,  accidents  could  be  reduced 
at  least  50  per  cent. 

"Earl  Hall  was  one  of  the  real  pioneer  lead- 
ers In  traffic  safety.  His  Inspiration  and  lead- 
ership will  be  greatly  missed.  No  one  has 
given  more  to  the  cause  of  reducing  needless 
accidents  than  Mr.  Hall." 

Hill  was  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  and  the  Iowa  Safety  Council  during 
the  time  Mr.  Hall  was  president  of  the  coun- 
cil. Mr.  Hall  was  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  from  1944  to  1948. 

Alfred  M.  Gruenther.  national  Red  Cross 
president  from  1957  to  1964.  said  of  Mr.  Hall: 
'He  was  always  a  great  leader  and  we  had 
a  very  high  regard  for  him.  Personally  he  had 
a  tremendous  amount  of  magnetism.  We  at 
national  headquarters  were  very  fond  of  him 
and  extremely  grateful,  to  him  for  his  very 
fine  service  to  the  Red  Cross,"  Gruenther 
said. 

"He  was  always  coming  forward  with  new 
ideas  for  Red  Cross  service  in  an  endeavor 
to  be  able  to  do  a  better  Job.  and  we  relied 
very  heavily  on  his  advice." 

Mr.  Hall  was  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross 
national  board  of  governors  from  1952  to 
1955  and  worked  for  Red  Cross  many  years 
before  that,  as  well  as  afterward. 

Willis  Patton.  longtime  Mason  City  friend 
and  neighbor  of  Mr.  Hall,  said :  "I  never  knew 
a  guy  who  put  so  much  energy  into  the  things 
he  did  .  .  .  that  drove  himself  as  constantly 
as  did  Earl  Hall." 

Patton 's  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hall  went 
back  to  1927  when  they  played  handball  at 
the  newly  opened  YMCA. 

"Earl  had  the  most  intense  desire  to  win 
of  anyone  I've  ever  known,  be  it  handball  or 
any  other  endeavor. 

"Physically,  he  did  not  look  like  a  good 
handball  player,  but  he  weis  smart  ...  as 
smart  at  handball  as  at  anything  else." 

Patton  recalled  a  time  when  he  and  Mr. 
Hall  played  handball  with  a  fellow  who  was 
careless  at  score  keeping." 
"The  guy  is  crooked."  Earl  remarked. 
"No,"  said  Patton.  "He  is  Just  like  you,  he 
wants  to  win." 

"If  that  was  true,"  replied  Earl,  "he  would 
make  a  mistake  in  my  favor  sometimes  in- 
stead of  always  in  yours." 


Patton  accompanied  Mr.  Hall  on  a  trip 
around  the  world  in  1956-57. 

"We  were  on  the  go  constantly  during  that 
trip,"  recalled  Patton.  "I  did  the  same  things 
that  Earl  did,  except  he  stayed  up  nights 
writing  accounts  of  what  we  had  seen  and 
done: 

"The  trip  Included  the  Olympic  Games  at 
Melbourne  .  .  .  and  about  everything  else. 
We  went  to  Saigon  when  they  told  us  we 
couldn't.  We  went  to  Cairo  during  the  Suez 
crisis,  when  everyone  else  was  being  evacu- 
ated. 

Patton  remembers  also  that  Mr.  Hall  never 
was  afraid  to  state  an  opinion  on  any  sub- 
ject if  he  was  asked. 

"He  always  had  a  positive  approach  to  the 
subject  and  you  could  take  It  or  leave  it,"  said 
Patton.  "I  admired  his  frankness." 

Frederick  B.  Shaffer,  one  of  the  two  sur- 
viving members  of  the  Rusty  Hinge  Quartet, 
recalls  that  Mr.  Hall  "made  up  and  an- 
nounced every  program  the  quartet  sang  for 
40  years,  starting  In  1926. 

"He  was  the  backbone  of  the  quartet,  his 
Initiative  being  as  a  public  relations  leader 
inviting  people  to  visit  Mason  City. 

"He  was  a  great  community  song  leader  at 
any  time  and  anywhere,  especially  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  American 
Legion." 

Mr.  Hall  was  a  member  of  the  Rusty  Hinge 
Quartet  since  It  started  In  1921  and  sang  all 
over  Iowa  and  parts  of  Minnesota  for  about 
40  years. 

Dr.  Raymond  F.  Kunz  (Sr.).  surviving 
member  of  the  group  along  with  Shaffer,  said 
Mr.  Hall  did  most  of  the  quartet's  driving. 

He  was  a  good  driver,  said  Dr.  Kunz.  call- 
ing attention  to  Mr.  Hall's  work  with  the 
national  safety  council. 

"He  was  on  the  go  all  the  time  and  so  nice 
to  other  people,"  said  Dr.  Kunz.  He  recalled 
how  Mr.  Hall  volunteered  to  take  him  to  the 
University  Hospitals  at  Iowa  City.  This  was 
In  connection  with  Dr.  Kunz's  arthritic  hip. 

Mr.  Hall  did  it  more  than  once,  said  Dr. 
Kunz.  He  cited  one  trip  when  it  was  snowing. 

"He  was  the  best  friend  I  ever  had."  said 
Dr.  Kunz. 

Lester  Mllligan.  retired  Mason  City  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  secretary,  said : 

"Earl  Hall  was  a  friend,  counselor  and  fel- 
low-worker Irom  March  of  1923  when  I  came 
to  Mason  City  as  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

'"The  Community  Chest,  now  United  Fund, 
was  founded  that  summer  and  if  editorial 
support  for  the  first  efforts  were  counted,  he 
had  as  long  a  record  as  anyone  in  that  en- 
deavor. Later  he  was  campaign  chairman 
with  excellent  results  under  his  leadership. 

""He  continued  to  work  right  up  through 
the  very  last  one.  when  he  was  a  valued 
member  of  the  Advance  Division.  He  not  only 
handled  several  cards,  but  he  was  so  serious 
about  it  that  when  he  lost  $50  on  one  pledge, 
he  added  that  much  to  his  own  already- 
generous  giving. 

'"We  worked  together  in  many  community 
promotions,  including  both  '"Music  Man"  af- 
fairs— 1958  and  1962  He  not  only  helped  set 
those  up  with  the  Meredith  Willsons.  but 
was  general  chairman  of  the  national  march- 
ing band  contest  spectacular  of  1962. 

"He  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Glee  Club,  predecessor  of  the 
present  Barber  Shop  Chorus.  The  Rusty  Hinge 
quartet  began  during  Mason  City's  75th  an- 
niversary celebration  of  1928. 

"Soon  along  came  that  series  of  Chamber 
annual  meeting  Christmas  parties  which 
packed  the  hotel  year  after  year  and  the 
quartet  and  chorus  were  the  vehicle  for  much 
of  those  programs. 

"Earl  had  a  fine  bass  voice,  might  easily 
have  been  a  professional,  had  an  excellent 
sense  of  pitch  and  rhythm  and  was  a  great 
song  leader.  It  was  my  privilege  to  play  piano 
for  him  many  times  and  he  gave  unselfishly 


of  time  and  talent  for  scores  of  groups  and 
events. 

"...  As  one  of  our  poets  puts  it.  when  a 
giant  oak  goes  down  from  a  storm  there  Is 
left  a  great  vacant  space  against  the  sky.  A.  d 
so  it  is  today  in  Mason  City" 

Leslie  G.  Moeller,  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  and  formerly  its  head, 
said: 

"Earl  Hall  was  a  man  of  high  Ideals,  and  a 
great  believer  In  the  principle  of  wide  partici- 
pation in  public  life  by  all  citizens  His  writ- 
ing and  speaking  on  public  affairs,  backed  up 
by  his  actions,  have  helped  to  Improve  the 
caliber  of  living  In  his  city,  his  state,  and  his 
nation. 

"During  20  years  as  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism,  I  found 
him  to  be  not  only  a  consistent  and  thought- 
ful supporter  of  improvements  for  his  profes- 
sion, but  also  a  great  inspiration  to  young 
people  coming  Into  the  field  of  journalism. 

SERVICES    SET 

Memorial  services  for  W.  Earl  Hall.  72, 
longtime  Globe-Gazette  editor.  22  River 
Heights  Drive,  will  be  at  2  p.m.  Tuesday  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church.  The  Rev. 
Robert  L.  Stone,  pastor,  will  officiate.  The 
organist  will  be  Miss  Marie  VonKaenel. 
Ushers  selected  are  Richard  Dean.  James  R. 
Brown.    Max    Sowers   and   Willis   O.   Patton. 

Private  committal  services  will  be  in  Elm- 
wood  Cemetery.  The  Major-Erickson  Funeral 
Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mr.  Hall  died  Saturday  morning  In  a 
Mason  City  hospital. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Ruth;  one  son. 
Reeves.  Independence;  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Paul  (Marjory)  Hook.  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Miss  Nancy  Hall.  New  York  City;  two  broth- 
ers. Alvln  Hall.  Pomona,  Calif.;  Ernest  Hall, 
Alberta.   Canada,    and   seven    grandchildren. 

[From     the     Mason     City     (Iowa)      Globe- 
Gazette.  Apr.  14,  19691 
W.   Earl   Hall.   Reporter 

The  memory  is  of  a  white-haired  man 
sitting  at  a  typewriter,  looking  up  keenly, 
head  :ialf  cocked  to  the  side. 

Curious.   Prodding.  Questioning. 

The  memory  Is  of  tearsheets  from  the 
Globe-Gazette  with  a  message  written 
around  the  border  (sometimes  all  four  bor- 
ders) in  a  familiar  scrawl  with  the  Initials, 
W.E.H.,  at  the  end. 

The  memory  Is  of  a  man  who  loved  his 
Job,  his  family  and  his  country  and  couldn't 
understand  anyone  who  didn't. 

The  memory  is  of  a  man  who  recognized 
no  boundaries.  He  saw  the  newspaper's  role 
extending  beyond  city  limits,  state  bound- 
aries, national  boundaries.  He  knew  that  the 
events  all  over  the  world  echoed  and  re- 
echoed In  Mason  City.  Iowa.  He  reported 
those   events;    he   interpreted   them. 

The  memory  Is  of  a  man  who  didn't  like 
to  lose,  whether  it  was  a  struggle  over  a 
city-manager  plan  or  a  football  game  at 
Iowa  City  or  a  handball  game  at  the  YMCA. 
He  saw  little  glory,  or  profit  In  defeat,  but 
seldom  dwelled  on  the  misery  of  defeat.  He 
was  too  busy  looking  lor  new  combat. 

The  memory  is  of  a  personal  editor,  one 
of  the  last  of  that  breed,  casting  a  strong 
shadow  on  his  paper  and  his  community. 
He  was  a  purist  with  the  English  language, 
written  or  spoken,  and  those  who  abused  It 
heard  from  him. 

The  memory  is  of  a  man  who  loved  to  sing 
and  could  form  a  quartet  or  men's  chorus 
or  mixed  group  at  the  drop  of  a  musical 
note. 

Most  of  all.  W.  Earl  Hall  was  a  man  who 
wanted  to  be  remembered  as  a  reporter,  a 
title  he  valued  more  than  any  other. 

Tlie  state  of  Iowa  is  better  today  because 
of  W.  Earl  Hall,  rep>orter  .  .  .  and  editor.  It 
has  a  better  Judicial  system.  It  is  better  edu- 
cationally. Its  highways  are  safer.  Its  people 
can  stand  a  little  straighter,  a  little  more 
proudly. 
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This   Is  whalt   Earl   Hall   wanted.  This  Is 
what  he  achlevi  sd. 
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[From     the     Mason     City     (Iowa)     Globe- 
Gazette,  Apr.  18.   1969] 
Eabl  Hall  Had  "A   hmmux    or  Fun" 
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(By  Robert   Spiegel) 
W.  Earl  Hall  was  a  writing  man  who  could 
talk  lucidly,  forcefully,  and,  above,  all  Inter- 
estingly. That  Is  a  rare  combination. 

The  best  way  to  remember  Earl  Hall,  per- 
haps, is  to  turn  to  his  final  radio  commen- 
tary— "One  Man's  Opinion" — that  also  was 
carried  as  a  front-page  column  In  the  Globe- 
Gazette  for  20  years. 

That  final  commentary  was  on  Anrll  1 
1963. 

Earl  opened  with  these  words :  "I  come  now 
to  the  end  of  20  years  of  once-a-week  com- 
mentaries. The  words  I've  spoken  In  these 
quarter-hour  talks  would  fUl  at  least  20  books 
of  conventional  novel  length. 

"Subjects  have  ranged  from  the  love  life 
of  the  honey  bee  to  man's  place  In  the 
scheme  of  things.  I've  really  covered  the  wa- 
terfront ...  I  have  told  not  only  all  I  know, 
but  all  I  even  suspect!" 

Earl  had  a  way  of  writing  editorials  that 
drove  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion. 
It  might  be  In  the  form  of  a  critical  question, 
demanding  an  answer,  or  in  a  set  of  neatly 
arranged  arguments  that  provoked  an 
opinion. 

In  his  final  commentary,  Earl  posed  some 
questions  for  himself.  In  capsule  form,  here 
are  his  answers : 
Peace? 

"Not  In  modem  times  certainly  and  prob- 
ably never  have  those  who  must  do  the  fight- 
ing and  the  dying  been  responsible  for  our 
wars.  The  decision  Is  made  by  those  far  re- 
moved from  the  fighting  and  the  dying.  In 
this  I  find  the  most  compelling  argument 
possible  for  a  quest  for  lasting  world  peace 
through  a  system  of  enforceable  law." 

Establishment  of  a  world  peace  organiza- 
tion, with  enforcing  power.  Involves  risks. 
Are  they  too  great? 

"I  ask  only   that   this  risk   be  set  down 

alongside  the  ever-present  risk  attaching  to 

following  the  same  road  that  has  led  to  two 

world  wars  within  my  own  span  of  maturity  " 

Communism? 

"Communism  Is  as  phony  as  a  three-dollar 
bill.  It  never  went  anywhere  on  honest  In- 
vitation. It  could  stay  nowhere— not  even 
Russia— If  there  was  a  free  choice  and  a 
plausible  known  alternative." 

Earl  then  predicted  that  living  Americans 
will  witness  the  burial  rites  "for  this  most 
loathsome  Ideology  ...  If  we  of  the  free  world 
remain  strong  economically,  militarily  and 
most  Important  of  aU — spiritually  " 
Education? 

"Education  U  an  Indispensable  precedent 
to  true  self-government  In  the  democratic 
pattern." 

Too  many  causes? 

"It  may  be  said  of  me  that  I  have  been  a 
sucker  for  causes  .  .  .  safety.  Red  Cross,  Com- 
munity Chest  agencies,  crippled  children 
cancer.  Radio  Free  Europe,  all  of  them.  If  I 
am  so  accused,  i  shall  not  be  disposed  to 
enter  a  denial  ...  As  I  have  given  of  my 
time,  my  effort  and  my  means,  I  have  always 
had  the  deep-seated  conviction  that  I  was 
receiving  even  more  than  I  gave  " 

Any  failures.  Earl?  (You  could  almost  see 
the  deUght  with  which  he  went  after  that 
one). 

"On  the  less  serious  side  I  haven't  been 
able  to  make  It  known  that  It  was  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  not  Mark  Twain,  who  said 
'everybody  talks  about  the  weather  but  no- 
body does  anything  about  it." 

Pause:  "Nor  have  I  been  whoUy  success- 
ful m  getting  across  the  information  even 
among  some  of  my  own  associates— that  the 
word  Is  adDRESS,  not  ADdress." 

Final  words? 

"My  happiest  memory  Is  going  to  be  about 
the  thousands  of  stimulating  letters  from 
listeners  and  readers,"  Earl  said  In  his  final 
paragraph.  "These  have  undergirded  my  well- 


defined  conviction  that  human  kind  is 
mostly  good  and  that  our  God-directed  evo- 
lution is  ever  upward." 

The  same  day  the  final  One  Man's  Opinion 
appeared.  Earl  wrote  a  signed  editorial  on 
the  retirement  of  Enoch  A.  Norem  as  associate 
editor.  In  It,  he  revealed  the  warmth  of  his 
friendship  with  Enoch— and,  by  this  example 
with  many  others. 

"It  Is  Impossible  to  measure  the  Imprint 
this  remarkable  man  has  had  on  the  Globe- 
Gazette  down  through  the  years  .  .  ."  wrote 
Earl,  along  with  other  words  of  praise. 

He  sent  me  that  editorial  in  Des  Moines 
(this  was  prior  to  my  employment)  and 
typically,  wrote  along  the  top  of  the  tear- 
sheet:  "This  one  was  really  from  the  heart" 
I  owe  a  great  deal  to  Earl  Hall.  Without 
his  recommendation,  I  wouldn't  have  been 
hired  In  1963 — something  I  wanted  very 
much.  ' 

He  Interviewed  me  graciously.  Ignoring  his 
personal  wounds  that  came  with  leaving  a 
newspaper  after  43  years.  It  was  always  good 
talking  with  him— and  getting  his  letters. 

The  letters  were  lively  reading,  sprinkled 
with  facts  and  whimsy  and  even  a  little  phi- 
losophy. 

As  a  newspaperman,  two  paragraphs  stay 
with  me  most  clearly  because  I  believed  so 
strongly  in  what  he  had  to  say : 

— "It's  my  basic  reasoning,  kind  sir,  that 
anybody  who  can  report  can  step  down  Into 
that  lower  category  of  wriUng  editorials  If 
needs  be,"  wrote  Eari.  "A  corollary  to  this 
Is  that  I  think  of  myself  as  a  reporter  rather 
than  as  an  editor  .  . .  basically." 

—And,  finally:  "It's  been  a  lifetime  of  fun 
believe  me." 
I  do  believe  that. 


April  25,  1969 
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DAN  TURNER,  FORMER  GOVERNOR 
OP  IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President- 
Dan  Turner  was  one  of  those  men  who 

fought  for  their  cause  with  courage   We  are 

grateful  to  him. 

Those  words,  appearing  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  of  April  18,  were  written 
in  memory  of  a  former  Governor  of  Iowa 
who  passed  way  last  week  at  the  age  of 
92. 

Dan  Turner  espoused  causes  back  in 
the  1920's  and  1930's  which  are  still  the 
stuff  of  headlines  today;  namely,  water 
pollution,  foster  home  care,  farm  price 
stabUization.  graduated  State  Income 
tax,  conservation,  and  congressional  re- 
dlstrlctlng. 

Iowa  became  a  better  State  because  of 
his  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial,  entitled  "Iowa's  Courageous 
Reformer,"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Iowa's   Courageous   Reformer 

"Our  streams  are  rapidly  degenerating  into 
open  sewers,  receiving  the  waste  drainage  of 
private  industry  and  municipalities.  We  must 
terminate  this  practice." 

"The  professional  lobbyist  .  .  .  should  be 
ejected  from  the  presence  of  honest  men  .  .  . 
He  is  not  interested  in  the  well  being  of  the 
people  whom  we  represent." 

"Rapid  changes  in  industry  have  displaced 
hundreds  of  workers  who  must  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  new  lines  of  work  in 
which  they  have  no  experience  or  training  . . . 
The  adult  who  had  no  opportunity  of  edu- 
cation .  .  .  should  have  his  chance." 

The  quotations  could  have  come  from  to- 
day's newspaper.  They  are  from  the  address 
delivered  by  Dan  Turner  of  Corning  upon  his 


inauguration  as  governor  of  Iowa  on  Jan.  15, 

1931. 

Dan  Turner  died  Tuesday  In  a  Corning  hos- 
pital at  the  age  of  92.  He  played  an  Im- 
p)ortant  part  In  the  political  history  of  the 
Middle  West.  His  active  public  life  spanned 
the  history  of  "farm  revolt"  in  America's 
heartland. 

The  farm-born  demands  for  reform  were 
boiling  Into  the  "Populist  Revolution"  of  the 
prairies  when  Dan  Turner  was  born  near 
Corning  in  1877.  Twenty-six  years  later,  as  a 
young  Iowa  state  senator  under  the  Progres- 
sive Republican  banner,  he  helped  put  such 
"populist"  measures  as  primary  elections  and 
railroad  fare  regulation  Into  the  Iowa  Code. 

Providing  foster  home  care  Instead  of  In- 
stitutional care  for  children  has  been  a  major 
theme  of  Iowa  social  service  reform  In  the 
1960s.  Young  Senator  Turner  sponsored  an 
Iowa  foster  home  law  60  years  ago. 

In  the  1920s,  Turner  and  fellow  lowan 
Henry  Wallace  were  among  the  "Sons  of  the 
Wild  Jackass"  pleading  with  their  fellow  Re- 
publicans for  measures  such  as  farm  price 
stabilization.  Wallace  despaired  after  the  1928 
Republican  National  Convention  and  sup- 
ported Democrat  Al  Smith.  Turner  stayed  In 
his  party  to  carry  on  the  fight. 

Republican  Turner  was  elected  governor 
of  Iowa  in  1930  on  a  program  which  called 
for  a  graduated  state  Income  tax  and  cor- 
poration tax  to  replace  state  property  tax 
(finally  passed  four  years  later)  and  state 
regulation  of  utility  rates  (not  passed  until 
35  years  later). 

His  Inaugural  address  in  1931  Included  a 
call  for  establishment  of  a  conservation  com- 
mission to  assure  preservation  of  natural 
beauty  and  measures  to  promote  child  wel- 
fare, reorganize  the  executive  branch  of  state 
government,  establish  municipal  utilities, 
equalize  property  tax  assessments  and  form 
congressional  districts  which  were  "compact 
and  uniform  In  population."  The  issues  have 
a  familiar  sound. 

Governor  Turner  displayed  courage. 
Though  he  had  become  a  spokesman  for  the 
Iowa  farmer,  he  used  the  National  Guard  to 
enforce  a  state  law  on  tuberculosis  vaccina- 
tion for  cows  against  eastern  Iowa  farmers 
who  threatened  defiance. 

He  retained  his  zest  for  causes.  When  the 
National  Farmers  Organization  was  born  in 
the  1950s,  Dan  Turner  at  78  was  one  of  the 
organizers. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  members  of  this 
generation  to  conceive  of  that  time  when  the 
prairies  and  small  towns  were  widely  viewed 
as  the  seedbed  of  radicalism  rather  than  the 
bulwark  of  conservatism.  Or  of  a  time  when 
"the  East"  was  viewed  by  Midwesterners  In 
both  parties  as  the  seat  of  entrenched  con- 
servative privilege  rather  than  home  base  of 
the  "liberal  Establishment." 

There  was  such  a  time.  Men  of  the  soil  who 
stumped  from  courthouse  square  to  court- 
house square  and  did  battle  In  the  legislative 
halls  added  much  to  the  leavening  of  de- 
mocracy and  equal  rights  which  we  now  take 
for  granted  as  part  of  our  way  of  life. 

Dan  Turner  was  one  of  those  men  who 
fought  for  their  catise  with  courage.  We  are 
grateful  to  blm. 


THE  INSURANCE  INDUSTRY  RE- 
NEWS ITS  BILLION  DOLLAR  UR- 
BAN    INVESTMENT     PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  15,  the  life  insurance  industry  an- 
nounced a  second  billion-dollar  invest- 
ment program  for  the  inner  city.  This 
second  phase  of  the  life  Insurance  pro- 
gram follows  the  first  billion-dollar  in- 
vestment program  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1967. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  life  In- 
surance Industry,   $900  million  of  the 


first  $1  billion  target  has  been  committed 
or  disbursed  for  specific  projects  in  227 
cities  in  42  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Investment  will  result  in 
providing  63,000  housing  units  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  and  30,000 
permanent  jobs  for  the  residents  of  in- 
ner city  areas. 

The  success  of  the  life  insurance  pro- 
gram indicates  the  tremendous  role 
which  can  be  played  by  private  enterprise 
in  working  with  Government  in  helping 
to  solve  our  pressing  urban  problems. 
The  life  insurance  industry  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  Its  farsighted  efforts  in 
helping  to  rebuild  the  inner  city. 

The  additional  $1  billion  pledged  by  the 
industry  for  new  projects  indicates  the 
continuing  commitment  of  the  industry 
to  help  rebuild  the  inner  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  about  the  billion-dollar  in- 
vestment urban  program  by  Francis  E. 
Ferguson,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Problems  of  the  life  in- 
surance industry  and  also  president  of 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  as  well  as  a  report  on  the  billion-dol- 
lar program  by  the  American  Life  Con- 
vention and  the  Life  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  America  together  with  a  break- 
down showing  the  amount  of  funds 
committed  or  disbursed  by  city  together 
with  the  number  of  housing  units  and 
jobs  created  in  each  city. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  to  the  Preshjent  bt  Francis  E. 
Ferguson 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Urban  Problems  of  the  American  Life  Con- 
vention and  the  Life  Insurance  Association 
of  America  was  created  In  the  spring  of  1967 
to  explore  how  the  life  Insurance  business 
could  help  In  finding  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  our  cities. 

On  September  13,  1967  we  announced  at 
the  White  House  that  the  life  Insurance 
business  would  divert  one  billion  dollars 
from  Its  normal  Investment  channels  to  pro- 
vide better  housing  and  more  Jobs  and  com- 
munity services  for  Americans  living  In 
urban  core  areas.  These  funds  were  pledged 
by  Individual  life  Insurance  companies  for 
the  types  of  projects  not  previously  financed 
by  most  private  Investors,  including  insur- 
ance companies,  because  of  their  location  or 
risk  as  compared  to  normal  Investment  op- 
pwrtunltles. 

I  can  report  to  you  today  on  the  progress 
of  the  $1  billion  Investment  program  which 
began  nineteen  months  ago.  As  of  March  13, 
1969,  $900  million  had  been  committed  or 
disbursed  for  specific  projects  In  227  cities 
In  42  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Of  this  amount,  $681  million 
Is  providing  63,000  housing  units,  ranging 
from  sizable  rent  supplement  housing  proj- 
ects to  single-family  homes  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  from  the  Inner 
city.  Another  $219  million  has  been  Invested 
In  Job-creating  enterprises  and  community 
services  providing  30,000  permanent  Jobs  for 
the  residents  of  city  core  areas.  In  addition 
to  the  $900  million  already  committed  for 
urban  projects,  another  $100  million  in  funds 
for  projects  is  currently  under  review  by  the 
participating  life  companies.  Thus,  this  bll- 
Uon-doUar  program  has  now  reached  virtual 
completion. 

In  our  efforts  to  fulfill  our  pledge,  we  feel 
that  we  have  gained  valuable  experience  and 
Insight.  These  Investments  have  covered  a 
wide  range  of  urban  projects  from  which  we 


have  learned  many  lessons.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  personally  active  In  this  program 
share  two  basic  beliefs : 

(1)  There  Is  a  need  to  seek  continuing 
Improvements  not  only  in  our  own  Invest- 
ment approaches  to  urban  lending,  but  also 
In  the  administration  and  focus  of  Federal 
programs  in  the  urban  fleld. 

(2)  Any  program,  governmental  or  private, 
to  Improve  the  conditions  in  the  cities  re- 
quires the  cooperation  of  the  responslblle 
leadership  of  the  community. 

In  September  1967  we  acknowledged  the 
enormous  size  of  the  task  the  nation  faces 
In  Improving  the  quality  of  life  of  the  people 
In  our  cities.  The  task  today  Is  no  less  chal- 
lenging. In  many  ways,  the  growing  aware- 
ness of  social  and  physical  inequities  by 
those  living  in  the  cities  have  made  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  more  compelling  for 
all  segments  of  our  society,  public  and  pri- 
vate. 

With  the  virtual  completion  of  our  billion- 
dollar  program,  we  are  pleased  to  announce 
today  that  the  life  insxu-ance  business  is 
pledging  a  second  billion  dollars  of  invest- 
ment capital  to  finance  Improved  housing. 
Job-creating  enterprises,  and  community 
services  for  the  people  of  the  city  core  areas. 
It  is  our  hope  that  this  second  program  will 
be  of  even  greater  value  to  the  cities  and  to 
the  nation.  In  view  of  the  lessons  and  expe- 
rience that  the  flrst  nineteen  months  of  this 
effort  have  provided  us. 

Approximately  three-quarters  of  the  funds 
we  have  already  committed  are  being  used 
for  low-  and  moderate-Income  housina. 
which  the  remaining  quarter  has  been  for 
Job  creation  and  community  services  in  th? 
urban  core.  Although  housing  is  of  critical 
importance,  we  are  hopeful  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  second  billion  dollar  program 
can  be  devoted  to  the  creation  of  new  Jobs 
for  core  area  residents  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  minority  business  enterprise,  since 
these  are  Increasingly  vital  needs  of  our  In- 
ner cities.  Moreover,  the  dollars  invested  in 
job  creation  can  obviously  produce  signifi- 
cant "miiltlpller  effects"  which  go  far  beyond 
the  Initial  amount  Invested.  A  new  Job 
created  in  the  urban  core  not  only  means 
family  Income  for  the  newly-employed 
worker,  but  allows  him  to  pay  the  rent  for 
better  housing  to  upgrade  his  living  condi- 
tions in  the  Inner  city.  Thus,  Investments  in 
Job-creating  enterprises  help  to  Improve 
housing  conditions  as  well  as  the  employ- 
ment situation  In  the  city  core. 

We  believe  that  a  great  potential  exists  for 
assisting  business  development  in  the  inner 
cities.  If  Federal  programs  can  be  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  minority  business  enter- 
prise and  the  expansion  of  core  area  employ- 
ment, and  If  loan  guaranty  programs  can  be 
developed  or  modified  to  attract  more  funds 
from  private  lending  institutions.  Where  gov- 
ernment resources  are  applied  to  guarantee 
loans  or  provide  assistance  for  urban  business 
development,  they  can  produce  another  type 
of  "multiplier  effect"  by  enabling  substan- 
tially greater  amounts  of  private  business 
captlal  to  flow  Into  these  areas  than  the  dol- 
lars of  government  support  required  to 
stimulate  it. 

In  the  housing  fleld,  further  improvements 
in  Federal  programs  are  needed  to  smooth  the 
way  for  more  rapid  development  of  low-  and 
moderate-Income  dwellings  for  families  in 
deteriorating  core  areas.  We  hope  to  work 
closely  with  Federal  agencies  to  help  make 
these  programs  more  effective.  As  far  as  our 
own  guidelines  are  concerned,  we  have 
learned  the  value  of  wider  flexibility  in  the 
types  of  projects  to  be  financed  under  our 
urban  program,  and  the  need  to  apply 
broader  Investment  standards  to  meet  the 
special  problems  of  our  cities. 

The  life  Insurance  business  has  a  vital  con- 
cern with  the  health  and  stability  of  the 
cities.  We  are  intimately  bound  up  net  merely 
with  the  economic  condition  of  our  urban 
centers  but  also  with  the  physical  and  social 
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well-being  of 
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„    _-   our  fellow  cltlsena  who  live 

there.  We  recognize  that  our  life  Insurance 
urban  program  can  produce  a  major  Impact 
on  the  condition  of  our  cities  only  If  It  Is 
part  of  a  maailve  cooperative  effort  by  other 
elements  of  tie  private  sector,  by  govern- 
ment on  all  Ifevels.  and  by  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  aoncerned  citizens  everywhere. 
Many  groups  |n  the  private  sector  are  alert 
to  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  the  need 
for  their  Involtement  In  substantial  remedial 
efforts. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  success  we  have 
had  with  our  first  billion  dollar  program,  and 
our  willingness  to  pledge  a  second  billion 
dollars  for  the  betterment  of  the  cities,  will 
produce  a  thlid  type  of  multiplier,  namely, 
the  encouragement  of  even  more  groups  In 
the  private  sector  to  take  positive  action 
toward  meeUnj  the  problems  of  the  inner 
cities. 

We  are  confident  that  the  various  multi- 
pliers that  have  been  noted  can  lead  to  the 
Investment  of  much  more  than  the  second 
billion  dollars  we  are  pledging  today.  Many 
billions  of  dollars  of  private  capital  will  be 
needed  In  the  critical  task  of  rebuUdlng  the 
inner  cities  across  the  nation.  We  believe  that 
proper  adaptatHon  and  redesign  of  Federal 
-progrwns  in  tke  urbaln  field  can  stimulate 
-the  wthre  involvement  of  builders,  develop- 
ers, labor  grouiB  and  lending  Institutions  In 
annular,  »„  *K-1,  iifg  Insurance  business  in 
solutions  to  the  challenginB 
cities. 


addition  to  thfe 
finding  effective 
problems  of  ou  ■ 


INVESTMENTS  IN 
{1,000,000.000 
BUSINESS 


R  PRESENTATIVE  CITIES  THROUGH   THE 
URB^N  PROGRAM  OF  THE  LIFE  INSURANCE 


|Sb  tus  as  ol  Mar.  13, 19691 


OH 


Atlanta     

Baltimore 

Birmjngham 

Boston 

Chicago _[ 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland.. 
Dallas-Fort  Worttl.... 
Denver.. 

Detroit ' 

Gary 

Harttord 

Houston , 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles , 

Louisville 

Memphis , 

Miami ". 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolls-St.  Paul 

Nashville 

Newark 

New  Orleans 

New  York  City 

Omaha.. 

Philadelphia .'." 

Phoenij 

PitUburgh 

St.  Louis 

San  Antonio 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco-Oakland 

Seattle 

Washington,  O.C 


>  Unknown. 


Number  Jobs 

„        .„  .,          ,0'  created 

Committed  or      housing  or 

disbursed          units  retained 


$15,698,050 
10, 512. 700 
5.412.408 
33.533.825 
72.827.440 
17.137.293 
12. 125,  750 
33. 774. 250 
8.344,217 
30,841,304 
6. 565. 687 
6.382.598 
15, 300. 070 
6, 504. 684 
7,432.350 
48,  534. 990 
5.485.369 
8.173.650 
1.442.050 
15. 556. 250 
19. 076. 100 
13.555.400 
31.180.700 
7.506.500 
52.093.850 
J3. 387.  700 
17.691.254 
1.100.000 
3.868.167 
11.891.811 
12. 723. 900 
10,037,700 
18,598,060 
14,789.417 
12.568.750 


1.267 
949 
319 

2.258 

4.738 
539 
944 

3.743 
644 

2.258 
565 
489 

1,228 
573 
304 

2.998 
363 
742 
49 
988 
964 

1.267 
681 
506 

3.153 
399 

2.255 
108  . 
346  . 
733 
881 
746  . 
885 
898 
763 


112 

147 

169 

923 

4.747 

1.500 

115 

1.847 

85 

1.090 

29 

7 

386 

98 

146 

3.123 

513 

32 

50 

229 

752 

(') 
3.128 

394 

705 

525 

1.099 


690 

410 


176 
200 
204 


One     Billion    Collar    Urban     Investsiknt 

Procram   op  thi    Life   Insitranci;   Bttsiness 

kxampu  b   of    invtestmints 

J.  Housing 

A  look  at  the  tirban  hoxislng  investments 
by  Ufe  companlte  reveals  essenUally  three 
Important  areas  of  current  activity: 

(a)  PHA  rent-*ippiement  housing  projects 
which  range  In  ^  from  about  $50,000  to 
$2 '2  million  or  more.  These  are  40-year  mort- 
gages with  PHA  l|isurance,  under  SecUon  221 
(d)  (3)  to  supply] rental  housing  to  low-  and 
moderate-lncomei  families.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment supplements  the  rentaU  by  paying 
the  difference  between  25  percent  of  the  fam- 


Uy's  income  and  the  market  rental  for  the 
project. 

(b)  PHA  Section  203(b)  Insured  and  VA 
guaranteed  mortgages  on  1-  4-famlly  houses 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
where  the  property  is  located  in  an  older,' 
blighted  neighborhood  In  an  Inner  city  area. 

(d)  Noninsured  loans  on  low-  and  moder- 
ate-Income housing,  either  In  the  form  of 
rental  housing  projects  or  1-  4-famlly  homes 
occupied  by  the  owner. 

These  three  areas' by  no  means  exhaust 
the  possible  Investment  approaches  under 
the  $1  billion  program  to  channel  funds  Into 
housing.  Many  other  possibilities  are  open 
For  example:  " 

•176,000  wUl  finance  the  construction  of 
a  2fl-unlt  apartment  project  for  minority 
occupancy  in  the  core  area  of  Galveston 
Texas  These  will  be  two-story  apartment- 
buildings  constructed  by  a  new  and  unproven 
method  which  has  promise  as  a  means  of 
providing  low-cost  housing.  A  three-bedroom 
apartment  In  this  project  wlU  rent  for  tioo 
a  month. 

•473,000  win  finance  the  construction  of  44 
apartment  units  In  the  core  area  of  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana,  to  be  leased  by  the  hous- 
ing authority  of  New  Orleans  and  subleased 
to  lower-income  minority  families  for  •SS  to 
•80  a  month  for  three  and  four  bedroom 
units  in  various  locations  In  New  Orleans 
Properties  range  from  3-unlt  buildings  to  8- 
unlt  buildings.  8"  <«  o 

A  bond  issue  of  «3,298,000,  In  which  several 
«f  S^^  ^^''^  participated,  will  finance  a 
^^^u  '^°J^^'y  and  dining  faclUtles  at 
Knoxvllle  College  In  the  core  area  of  Knox- 
vuie,  Tennessee.  KnoxvUle  College  is  a  Ne- 
gro institution  Which  Is  intimately  related 
with  the  surrounding  core  area  through  civic 
projects,  self-help  programs  and  development 
of  higher  education  facilities  for  the  flnan- 
ciaUy  deprived.  Its  campus  is  surrounded  by 
substandard  housing,  and  the  proposed  new 
dormitory  will  enable  students  to  move  onto 
campus  from  the  surrounding  area 

A  total  of  •408,500  will  finance  Negro  own- 
ership, operation  and  rehabilitation  of  4  sep- 
arate apartment  buildings  in  the  Boston  area 
sTt^r^''^^  a  total  of  69  apartment  units  and 

A  convenuonal  loan  of  «660,000  will  finance 
the  construction  of  100  multlfamlly  units  for 
minority   occupants   In   a    blighted    area   of 

S,?^"?"^^**""-  ^°^^^  Carolina.  The  project 
will  be  leased  to  the  Wlnston-Salem  housing 
authority  at  market  rents  and  then  sublet 

^iV,  J^'^^  *°*^  ^'^"'y  persons  at  approx- 
imately 40  per  cent  of  the  market  rent  The 
rentals  will  range  from  »30  to  »32  a  month 
lor  a  one-bedroom  apartment. 

•6.500.000  has  been  committed  to  purchase 
a  group  of  about  375  loans  by  assignment 
fromthe  Bank  of  Finance,  a  Negro  bank  near 
the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles.  There  wUl  be 
some  2-  to  4.famlly  dwellings  In  this  group. 
These  are  economic  waiver  loans  In  the  core 
ar^  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  owner-occupants 
will  be  from  minority  groups. 

2.  Job-creating  enterprises  and  services 
Funds  for  Job-creating  enterprises  or  serv- 
ice facilities  are  typically  without  govern- 
ment  Insurance  or  guarantee.  These  loans  are 
being  made  to  finance  industrial  facilities 
h(»pltals  and  medical  clinics,  nursing  homes' 
neighborhood  shopping  facilities  and  social 
service  centers. 

In  each  Instance  the  loan  qualified  so  long 
as  the  project  provided  Jobs  and /or  essential 
services  to  low-  and  moderate-Income  resl- 
dents  of  blighted  areas  within  our  cities 

a^S^^'fw  ^''^'^P'®'  °^  financing  of  services 
and  Job-producing  enterprises  are  listed 
here : 

MEDICAL     FACILITIES 

•6,000,000  has  been  disbursed  to  cover  the 
expense  of  major  Improvements  in  the  new 
addition  to  a  hospital  In  the  heart  of  the 
Avondale  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati  Ohio 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  1967  riots    Ap- 
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proximately  400  Jobs  for  nurses,  practical 
nurses,  nurses  aides,  kitchen  help  dinljie 
room  help,  maids.  Janitors  and  maintenance 
men  will  be  provided. 

•350.000  will  finance  the  rehabilitation  of 
an  addition  to  a  medical  clinic  in  the  core 
area  of  Chicago,  nUnols.  The  owners  are 
practicing  Negro  physicians,  and  the  staff 
and  clientele  are  both  drawn  from  the  Negro 
oommunlty.  Approximately  22  Jobs  will  be 
provided  in  related  health  services. 

•78,000  will  finance  a  nursing  home  for 
Negro  males  and  a  day  nursery  for  Negro 
children,  located  in  the  central  core  area  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Facilities  are  available 
to  underprivileged  aged  Negro  males  and 
children  of  working  parents  at  a  very  nomi- 
nal cost. 

•2,412,000  win  finance  a  nursing  home  In 
the  core  area  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  to  be 
owned  and  operated  by  a  group  of  Neero 
doctors. 

•775.000  win  finance  a  Negro  owned,  oper- 
ated and  occupied  nursing  home  and  conva- 
lescent center  In  metropolitan  Detroit 
Michigan.  This  Is  a  162-bed  facility  and  ap- 
proximately 75  Jobs  will   be  provided. 

•460,000  wUl  finance  a  medical  office  build- 
ing within  the  hard  core  "riot  area"  of  Los 
Angeles,  California.  This  facility  will  provide 
additional  office  space  that  is  greatly  needed 
for  doctors,  dentists,  laboratory  technicians, 
pharmacists,  etc.  in  this  area. 

•1.500,000  win  finance  a  neighborhood 
health  center  near  Meharry  Medical  College 
In  the  core  area  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Meharry  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  Negro 
medical  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  of  this  faculty  Is  to  provide 
comprehensive  health  services  to  eligible 
residents  of  a  defined  area  of  concentrated 
poverty.  It  Is  centrally  located  for  the  popu- 
lation to  be  served.  Capital  costs  are  to  be 
covered  by  conUnulng  grants  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunities.  The  loan  is  guar- 
anteed under  PHA  Title  11. 

Loan  commitments  for  commercial  facili- 
ties Include  the  following: 

•  1.000,000  to  finance  a  shopping  center 
office  and  school  complex  to  be  owned  and 
operated  by  Negroes  In  the  core  area  of 
Philadelphia.  This  very  unusual  facility  will 
not  only  provide  needed  shopping  for  a 
blighted  area,  but  will  also  provide  a  school 
and  on-the-job  training  for  minority  groups 
In  merchandising. 

8175.000  to  help  Negro  entrepreneur  build 
a  new  supermarket  in  the  center  of  the  Ne- 
gro area  of  Dallas,  Texas.  The  area  Is  gen- 
erally run  down  and  in  need  of  improve- 
ment. All  employees  of  this  market  will  be 
Negro. 

•170,000  to  finance  rehabUlUtlon  of  a 
movie  theatre  in  the  core  area  of  Roxburv. 
Massachusetts,  to  be  owned  and  operat^-d 
by  members  of  the  Negro  community  and 
provide  approximately  20  Jobs  for  movie 
projectionists,  stage  hands,  ushers,  cashiers, 
maintenance  men  and  concessionaires. 

$85,000  to  finance  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
burned-out  store  on  Blue  Hill  Avenue  in  the 
core  area  of  Boston,  to  be  owned  by  BREAD. 
Inc.,  a  newly  organized  publicly  owned  cor- 
poration which  has  sold  stock  to  the  Negro 
community  and  wUl  establish  in  these  facili- 
ties a  new  retail  outlet.  Approximately  six 
Jobs  will  be  provided  in  the  retailing  of 
hardware,  household  goods,  soft  goods  and 
furniture 

•  160,000  to  finance  Negro  ownership  of 
store  buildings  in  the  Roxbury  area  of  Bos- 
ton. The  owner  will  operate  a  beauty  salon. 
boutique  and  beauty  school,  and  lease  out 
a  barber  shop.  About  15  Jobs  for  beauticians. 
Instructors  and  retaU  clerks  will  be  provided 
for  Negro  members  of  the  community.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  an  enrollment 
of  50  students  In  the  beauty  school. 

A  pledge  of  $100,000.  the  first  by  a  large 
Institution,  to  provide  the  financial  lead- 
ership in  underwriting  the  equity  capital  for 
New  England's  first  bi-raclal  bank,   located 
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on  Blue  Hill  Avenue  In  Dcrchester,  Massa- 
chtisetts.  This  bank  is  now  also  a  mortgage 
correspondent  and  depository  for  the  life 
insurance  company  involved,  and  its  services 
are  defclgned  for  residents  and  potential  bus- 
inessmen in  the  Roxbury  area. 

Industrial  facilities  funded  under  the  pro- 
gram include  the  following: 

$5,400,000  to  finance  an  Industrial  plant 
and  electronics  and  programming  Institute  to 
hire  and  train  minority  persons.  The  location 
of  this  industrial  facility  Is  In  the  heart  of 
the  minority  sliun  area  on  city  renewal  land 
m  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  There  will  be 
training  and  employment  for  at  least  270 
persons  in  the  beginning  and  the  program- 
ming institute  will  eventually  have  an  en- 
rollment of  900  persons,  most  of  which  will 
come  from  the  core  area. 

$1,100,000  in  a  participation  by  two  com- 
panies to  finance  an  industrial  plant  in  the 
core  area  of  MlnneapolU.  48  Jobs  win  be  pro- 
vided In  association  with  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen  under  their  Job  train- 
ing program.  A  large  percentege  of  the  em- 
ployees will  come  from  the  city  core  area. 
The  factory  is  located  In  the  center  of  an 
older  Industrial  and  low-income  residential 
area.  Directly  west  of  the  subject  Is  one  of 
the  largest  pubhc  housing  projects  in  Min- 
neapoUs.  primarUy  occupied  by  Negroes. 

Conunltments  have  also  been  made  for 
social  service,  educational  or  Job- training 
facilities.  For  example: 

$350,000  to  construct  new  and  expanded 
headquarters  of  a  social  service  agency  in 
the  core  area  of  Dallas,  Texas.  478  Jobs  for 
office  workers,  warehousemen,  clericB  and 
repairmen  will  be  provided  in  the  complex 
comprised  of  offices,  a  warehouse,  food 
kitchens,  storage  facilities,  salvage  and  re- 
pair shops  and  retail  stores  for  goods  such 
as  clothing,  furniture,  clean  and  press  serv- 
ices, radio-TV,  and  durable  goods,  and  a 
printing  shop. 

$120,000  to  finance  a  new  educational 
building  for  an  established  Negro  congrega- 
tion which  has  been  located  for  50  years  in 
a  sanctuary  building  at  the  site  in  the  core 
area  of  LouisvUle,  Kentucky.  The  proposed 
addition  wiU  provide  for  the  expansion  of  a 
day  nursery  for  the  small  children  of  work- 
ing parents  In  the  Immediate  vicinity.  The 
faclUty  will  also  allow  an  expansion  of  young 
people's  activities  in  which  this  church  has 
been  most  active. 

$250,000  to  finance  a  technical  Job-training 
school  In  the  core  area  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
This  remodeled  building  will  be  totally 
staffed  by  qualified  professional  instructors 
with  Its  sole  purpose  being  to  train  the  hard- 
core unemployed  Into  qualified  para-hospltal 
personnel  who  can  then  be  removed  from 
the  reUef  rolls. 


ANOTHER  CREDIT  CRUNCH? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  faced  with  a  possible  repetition  of 
the  severe  credit  crunch  experienced  in 
1966.  Since  early  December,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  been  tightening  the 
money  supply;  however,  the  restrictive 
policy,  thus  far,  has  had  relatively  little 
impact  on  bank  loans  to  businesses.  Des- 
pite the  record  high  rate,  corporations 
are  planning  to  increase  their  planned 
expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment 
by  a  record  14  percent  over  last  year's 
level. 

Since  interest  payments  by  business 
firms  are  tax  deductible,  the  effective 
aftertax  rate  on  an  8-percent  loan  is 
only  4  percent  for  the  average  corpora- 
tion. With  prices  increasing  faster  than 
4  percent  a  year,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  prudent  corporation  will  plan  to  bor- 
row all  the  fimds  {t  can  get. 


The  impact  of  this  corporate  scramble 
for  funds  is  felt  by  the  home  buyer,  the 
small  businessman,  the  consumer,  the 
farmer,  and  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  smaller  borrowers  must  stand 
in  line  and  take  what  is  left  after  large 
corporate  borrowers  have  satisfied  their 
demands. 

Recently  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port published  an  article  concerning  the 
impact  of  tight  money  and  where  it  is 
hitting  the  hardest.  The  article  said: 

Some  prospective  home  buyers  are  being 
priced  out  of  the  market  as  loan  costs  soar. 

The  article  also  reports: 

state  and  local  bond  issues  are  being  can- 
celled and  spending  projects  are  being  de- 
ferred. 

For  small  business  firms,  according  to 
the  article : 

The  squeeze  is  really  on.  Loans  are  being 
rationed  nearly  everywhere — with  old  cus- 
tomers standing  the  best  chance  of  getting 
money. 

However,  the  giant  corporations  still 
have  access  to  needed  credit. 

This  analysis  by  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  generally  confirms  the  findings 
made  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  in  its  hearings  during 
the  early  part  of  April  on  the  impact  of 
high  interest  rates  on  the  economy.  If 
we  are  to  rely  upon  monetary  policy  for 
economic  stabilization,  we  need  to  de- 
velop better  methods  for  allocating  the 
impact  of  tight  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  on  "The  Credit  Squeeze"  in  the 
April  21  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Apr.  21, 

1969] 

Thb  Credit  Sqtteezz 

A  tightening  up  on  money,  ordered  from 
Washington,  now  Is  reaching  Into  homes  In 
communities  all  over  the  U.S. 

Families,  businesses,  government  suddenly 
are  finding  out — many  of  them  for  the  first 
time — what  "tight  money"  really  means. 

Loans  are  being  rationed.  Borrowers  are 
being  carefuny  screened.  All  types  of  Interest 
charges  are  soaring.  As  loanable  funds  dwin- 
dle, even  some  of  those  wlUlng  and  able  to 
pay  the  rates  are  being  turned  down. 

Pressures,  up  to  now.  had  been  largely  con- 
fined to  blg-clty  banks  and  borrowers.  But 
recent  moves  by  money  managers  have 
spread  the  effects  of  credit  restraint  to  every 
corner  of  the  U.S.,  to  banks  of  aU  sizes. 

Btrr     NO     PANIC 

Despite  the  tightening  pinch,  there's  no 
sign  of  a  money  panic.  Bankers  are  doing 
their  best  to  take  care  of  legitimate  needs 
for  credit. 

Yet  there's  not  enough  money  to  go 
around.  It's  a  tough — even  desperate — time 
for  many  borrowers  as  loan  money  for  a 
home,  a  small  business,  a  community  project 
begins  to  dry  up. 

For  a  look  at  the  impact  of  the  greatest 
credit  shortage  In  years,  staff  members  of 
"U.S.  News  &  World  Report"  sought  out 
lenders  large  and  sman  around  the  nation. 

The  latest  findings — 

1.  Banks  In  many  places  have  slammed 
down  their  loan  windows  to  anyone  except 
old  customers — and  even  these  can't  always 
get  what  they  want. 


2.  Lenders  look  most  favorably  on  con- 
sumer loans — for  autos.  appliances,  home  Im- 
provements. There's  little.  If  any,  cutback 
on  these. 

3.  Mortgage  credit  generally  Is  available — 
though  at  a  steep  8  per  cent  or  more.  In 
States  with  rate  ceilings  below  today's  mort- 
gage market,  money  is  scarce,  building  Is 
being  hurt. 

4.  If  you  want  money  for  a  speculative 
project — In  stocks,  real  estate,  a  risky  busi- 
ness venture — forget  It.  Banks  are  likely 
to  say,  "No." 

6.  Businesses  are  not  Immune  from  the 
pinch  for  money,  especially  small  and  me- 
dium-sized firms  and  farms.  Some  spend- 
ing plans  of  business  are  beginning  to  be 
scaled  back. 

6.  Interest  rates  could  move  a  notch  high- 
er. But,  significantly,  a  number  of  bankers 
predict  that  rates  may  be  nearing  a  peak 
and  could  begin  to  ease  before  many  weeks 
goby. 

Engineering  today's  severe  money  short- 
age Is  the  nation's  central  bank — governed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  is 
headed  by  William  McChesney  Martin.  Jr. 
The  money  managers  expanded  the  nation's 
money  supply  at  a  mere  2  per  cent  annual 
rate  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year — 
down  sharply  from  the  8  per  cent  expan- 
sion rate  In  the  last  three  months  of  1968. 

Treasury  Secretary  David  Kennedy,  at 
the  same  time,  has  been  pulling  the  Gov- 
ernment's purse  strings  tight  to  help  cool 
down  the  economy. 

The  aim  of  the  Government  is  to  halt 
Inflation  in  this  country  that  has  reached 
an  annual  rate  of  more  than  4  per  cent  in 
recent  months. 

As  yet.  signs  that  restraint  Is  taking  hold 
are  few  and  far  between. 

A  report  on  unemployment  In  March,  re- 
leased April  8,  showed  a  slight  drop  In  the 
number  of  people  out  of  work — to  the  lowest 
level  in  15  years.  The  drop  was  less  than 
seasonal,  so  the  rate  of  unemployment,  sea- 
sonally adjusted,  rose  slightly.  Economists 
still  complained  about  "over-employment." 

A  GRAOX7AL  COOLING? 

Herbert  Stein,  a  member  of  President 
Nixon's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  said 
April  8  that  the  present  policies  of  restraint 
on  spending  and  credit  will  gradually  cool 
the  boom  and  bring  "visible  evidence"  of  a 
decline  in  Inflation  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Bankers  and  economists  surveyed  by  "U.S. 
News  &  World  Report"  generally  agree  with 
that  assessment. 

The  broad  view  of  the  exF)erts : 

Now  that  the  money  squeeze  has  reached 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  country,  peo- 
ple are  going  to  pull  back  on  their  spending. 
When  that  happens,  business  will  follow 
suit.  The  economy,  then,  will  begin  to  slack 
off  m  Its  rate  of  growth.  There  will  be  a 
gradual  easing  in  the  pace  of  business  with 
no  actual  recession — at  least  not  In   1969. 

To  see  how  today's  credit  squeeze  Is  al- 
ready beginning  to  work,  consider  actual 
examples  of  what's  happening  to  people  and 
businesses  trying  to  borrow  money: 

In  San  Francisco,  a  woman  employed  by 
the  same  firm  for  20  years  went  to  her 
neighborhood  bank  for  a  $750  loan  to  pay 
taxes  and  renew  Insurance  on  her  home. 
Although  she  was  a  long-time  customer  of 
the  bank,  her  request  ran  into  delays  as 
the  bank  debated  making  the  loan.  She 
finally  got  the  money  after  being  told  by 
the  bank  that  earlier  loans  still  outstand- 
ing now  made  her  a  "borderline"  case. 

At  Detroit's  Michigan  Bank,  relates  a  loan 
officer,  a  group  of  men  wanted  to  borrow 
$700,000  for  less  than  a  year  to  build  a  re- 
sort complex.  They  offered  the  bank  a  9 
to  10  per  cent  Interest  payment  to  get  the 
money.  Michigan  Bank  turned  them  down. 
Reason:  They  were  "out-of-towners."  The 
bank  Is  making  loans  only  to  depositors. 
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KfiZia — to  finance  automobiles, 
[s.    medical    bills — still    are 
everywhere   for   good   cxxa- 
credit  ratings, 
are  favorites  because  they 
fancy  Interest  rate — roughly 
a  simple  Interest  basis — and 
term. 
Schenk.  president  of  Rlver- 
outBlde  Los  Angeles: 
ting  on  retail-type  cred- 
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rates   in  the  future,  so  we 
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ago." 
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statemc  nt.  Loan  use  Is  scrutinized. 

( hlnks    the    businessman    Is 


building  up  Inventories  of  goods  excessively, 
or  Is  adding  to  his  plant  capacity  Just  to  beat 
price  rises,  chances  are  the  loan  request  will 
be  scaled  way  back,  or  turned  down. 

Small  businesses  having  the  most  trouble 
are  those  ranging  from  a  one-man  TV-repair 
operation  to  a  small  firm  employing  20  peo- 
ple. "These  businesses  need  working  capital," 
says  one  banker,  adding:  "As  Interest  rates 
keep  moving  up  they  are  hurt  because  they 
operate  on  a  fine  paargln.  A  one-point  in- 
crease In  loan  charges  Is  really  hard  on 
them." 

Prom  a  Los  Angeles  banker:  "Much  as  we 
dislike  doing  it,  we  Just  are  having  to  tell 
businesses  that  they  will  have  to  slow  down 
for  a  while." 

Por  farmers,  especiaUy  those  having  tough 
going,  tight  money  brings  desperate  times. 
Says  Thomas  R.  Smith,  president  of  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Perry,  la.:  "Marginal  opera- 
tions are  getting  left  at  the  post.  This  tight- 
money  situation  will  push  the  marginal 
farmer  out  even  faster  than  In  the  past" 

Bankers  generally  shy  away  from  talk  about 
"hardship "  cases  brought  on  by  the  money 
squeeze.  As  one  San  Francisco  banker  puts 

"I  know  of  no  hardship  cases.  If  people 
ook  long  enough,  they  eventually  find  a 
lender.  It's  the  price  they  have  to  pay  for  a 
loan  that's  the  hardship." 

On  the  brighter  side,  several  bank  econo- 
mists see  signs  that  sky-high  Interest  rates 
may  ease  up  in  months  ahead. 

Explains  Beryl  Sprlnkel,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Chicago's  Harris  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank:  "Interest  rates  are  very  near  their 
peak.  Por  the  first  time  In  many  years  we  are 
doing  something  to  cool  this  Infiatlon." 

Por  some  time  yet.  however,  borrowers  can 
expect  loans  to  be  harder  than  ever  to  get— 
and  very  costly. 

WHERE   TIGHT   MONEY    IS   HlTTmo   HARDEST 

Home  buyers 
Mortgage  money  growing  scarcer  in  many 
areas.  Interest  charges  keep  moving  up.  Some 
prospective  home  buyers  being  priced  out  of 
the  market  as  loan  costs  soar. 

Consumers 
Most  banks  still  making  auto,  appliance 
other  consumer  loans— though  borrowers  are 
being  more  caref  uUy  screened.  Marginal  cred- 
it risks  being  turned  down  most  places. 

Speculators 
Flat  refusal  on  loans  for  all  types  of  specu- 
lative deals— m  stocks,  land,  risky  ventures. 
Corporations 
Giant  firms  still  have  access  to  needed  cred- 
it. Yet  many  large  companies  are  running  into 
trouble  getting  loans  for  mergers,  acquisi- 
tions, other  projects  that  don't  boost  pro- 
duction. 

States 
Serious  problems  In  raising  money  faced  as 
Interest  rates  reach  legal  ceilings  in  many 
States.  Bond  issues  being  canceled,  spendine 
projects  deferred. 

Small  firms 
Squeeze  Is  really  on.  Loans  are  being  ra- 
tioned nearly  everywhere— with  old  custom- 
ers standing  best  chance  of  getting  money. 
Farmers 
Loans  harder  to  get  and  costliest  In  decades 
Farmers  pinched  for  credit  to  buy  equipment 
supplies,  working  capital. 

U.S.  Government 
Burden    of    carrying    the    national    debt 
mounts  as  interest  rates  rise.  Treasury's  bor- 
rowing costs  recently  hit  highest  level  since 
the  Civil  War. 

Lenders 
Difficult  time  for  many,  despite  high  In- 
come from  Interest.  Money  squeeze  makes  It 
difficult  to  meet  needs  of  old  customers.  De- 


pressed bond  prices  mean  losses  for  banks  as 
they  sell  bonds  to  raise  lending  money. 
Bond  investors 
Owners  of  bonds  have  watched  prices 
slump.  Por  new  investors,  however,  yields 
available  on  high-grade  bonds  are  the  rich- 
est In  more  than  100  years. 


PROJECT  MONEYWISE  HELPS 
GHETTO  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  has 
been  operating  a  highly  successful  pro- 
gram called  Project  Moneywlse.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  programs  is  to  train  selected 
residents  of  the  inner  city  In  the  tech- 
niques of  wise  credit  management.  Those 
receiving  the  training  frequently  become 
officers  of  low  Income  credit  unions  in 
their  neighborhood,  thus  passing  on  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired  to  the 
residents  of  the  entire  area. 

In  this  way,  the  program  obtains  a 
maximum  leverage  and  a  maximum  im- 
pact for  a  relatively  small  expenditure  of 
funds.  The  training  is  conducted  by  a 
small  team  of  highly  professional  credit 
experts  operating  out  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions.  The  team  con- 
ducts an  intensive  4-week  training 
course  in  credit  management  in  various 
cities. 

The  most  recent  city  to  receive  the 
training  was  Miami,  Pla.  The  Miami 
Herald  and  Miami  Times  recently  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  training  program  in  the  Mi- 
ami area.  The  course  material  alerted 
the  residents  of  the  Miami  area  to  a 
number  of  deceptive  and  unfair  practices 
carried  on  by  certain  merchants  In  the 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  articles  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Apr.  2,  1969) 
Ghetto  Residents  Victims  op  Credit  Qtps 
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(By  Peggy  Blanchard) 
The  bedroom  suite  costs  $750  to  a  Negro 
woman;  $500  to  her  white  friend. 

For  the  dining  room  set,  the  Negro  woman 
was  told  it  cost  so  much.  But  after  a  quick 
credit  check  found  her  to  be  a  good  paying 
client,  she  was  quoted  another  lower  price. 
These  are  facts  of  purchasing  things  in 
Miami's  ghetto  areas;  of  the  poor  trying  to 
live  on  credit  the  way  the  rest  of  America 
does;  of  paying  higher  interest  rates  and 
carrying  charges— additional  fees  that  can 
almost  double  the  price  of  any  given  article. 
Operation  Moneywlse:  Breadbasket,  a  Bu- 
reau of  Federal  Credit  Unions  educational 
project  is  now  in  session  in  Miami.  Its  goal 
Is  to  teach  ghetto  residents  about  these 
credit  problems.  The  three-week  program 
meets  dally  at  the  Culmer  Neighborhood 
Center  to  teach  area  leaders  to  teach  others 
to  be  better  consumers. 

Poverty,  explained  course  Instructor  Joseph 
Bellenghl.  is  a  never-ending  cycle.  Born  poor, 
receiving  substandard  education  and  poor 
training  for  Jobs  the  poor  simply  pass  the 
cycle  on  to  succeeding  generations. 

Because  the  poor  are  poor,  they  are  auto- 
matically excluded  from  purchasing  at  major 
stores — companies  that  base  their  credit 
ratings  on  the  amount  of  Income  a  poten- 
tial client  receives. 

"Their  income  Is  so  low  that  they  have  to 
go  to  stores  that  cater  to  them."  said  Bellen- 

I 


gbi,  "stores  that  say  no  money  down  and  $6 
a  week. 

"They  have  to  buy  on  credit.  It's  a  way  of 
life.  And,  they  must  take  the  goods  available 
on  the  credit  available.  The  merchant  dic- 
tates the  terms.  The  people  are  actually 
buying  both  credit  and  goods.  They  buy  un- 
known brands  but  the  brands  are  not  impor- 
tant to  them.  The  credit  Is. 

"It's  a  seller's  market.  Prices  go  as  high  as 
possible.  The  merchant  says  to  himself,  'this 
is  a  dangerous  business  so  I  had  better  get 
as  much  out  of  It  as  posslblt  before  the  cus- 
tomer stops  paying."  Often  the  payments  last 
longer  than  the  merchandise." 

Consumer  habits  are  so  predictable  they 
fall  Into  distinct  patterns  with  Individualis- 
tic names. 

The  people  who  have  to  buy  from  ghetto 
stores  because  that's  the  only  place  they 
can  get  credit  are  called  "captive  consum- 
ers." 

"They  don't  have  a  choice  of  where  to  buy. 
They  need  help  In  stretching  the  dollar  so 
they  will  get  the  most  out  of  their  money. 
You  can't  tell  people  what  they  can  buy, 
but  In  working  with  them  you  hope  that 
they  vrill  recognize  good  consumer  habits." 

"Compensatory  consumers"  account  for  all 
those  television  antennas  seen  sticking  out 
of  ghetto  housetops  and  for  all  those  expen- 
sive cars  In  poor  driveways. 

"These  people  are  Immobile.  They  can't 
move  up  socially,  educationally  or  economi- 
cally but  they  are  surrounded  by  people  who 
have  made  it.  So,  they  engage  a  little  game 
with  themselves  and  reacli  up  to  pluck  one 
of  these  symbols  of  success.  Having  a  big 
car,  for  instance,  makes  them  feel  good 
within  themselves." 

Giving  the  poor  more  money  through  pov- 
erty programs  does  not  help  them  get  out 
of  the  credit  bind,  said  Bellenghl.  Even  with 
more  money  the  same  merchants  get  the 
business — this  time  because  of  habit. 

"Most  people  know  they  are  being  taken, 
but  they  don't  know  by  how  much,"  he  said. 
"We  must  separate  buying  merchandise  from 
buying  credit." 

"The  Federal  Credit  Union,  a  division  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  the  program's  sponsor,  pro- 
vides one  way  to  seporate  buying  credit  from 
buying  merchandise.  By  participating  In  a 
savings  program,  credit  union  members  are 
provided  with  a  credit  base  to  use  in  pur- 
chasing. With  that  foundation,  they  need  to 
combine   good  consumer  practices. 

"You."  Bellenghl  told  the  25  persons  at- 
tending "will  have  to  provide  Immediate 
returns  from  your  work.  Don't  promise  these 
p>eople  a  cabin  in  the  sky  unless  you  deliver 
it.  Don't  promise  an  alternative  to  their 
current  situation  unless  you  have  a  practi- 
cal, workable  one  to  show  them. 

"You  have  to  keep  up  their  enthusiasm 
and  motivations  while  trying  to  find  alter- 
natives to  their  credit  and  consumer  habits." 


[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Apr.  4,  1969] 

MiAMiANS  Hear  How  Citstomers  Take  Bait — 

Wilt  Abs  Lttre   Ghetto  Consttmer 

(By  Peggy  Blanchard) 

A  special  kind  of  advertising  Is  aimed 
at  the  ghetto  consumer. 

It  offers  merchandise  at  extremely  low 
prices  to  be  paid  for  In  small  weekly  amounts, 
and  generally  a  free  gift  Is  thrown  In  with 
purchases  made. 

Some  25  Negro  community  workers  now 
attending  the  three- week  Project  Money- 
wise:  Breadbasket  program  at  Culmer  Neigh- 
borhood Center  were  told  Wedfiesday  that 
these  ads  don't  mean  what  they  say. 

The  low  Income  consumer,  said  Federal 
Credit  Union  project  Instructor  Joseph 
Bellenghl,  Is  the  victim  of  what's  known 
as  "bait  and  switch"  advertising — adver- 
tising that  offers  one  thing  to  lure  consimaers 
In,  then  switches  to  a  more  exp)enslve  product 
once  the  prospective  buyer  Is  within  reach. 


Take  the  Washington,  D.C.  ad  (typical  of 
any  part  of  the  country)  which  offered  three 
rooms  of  carpeting  for  $116;  $1.26  a  week. 

Aside  from  the  small  print  that  said  up  to 
260  square  feet  of  this  carpeting  was  on  sale 
for  the  $116  and  that  the  three  rooms  men- 
tioned m  the  estimate  Included  a  hallway 
or  stairs,  the  ad  promised  a  free  gift  with 
each  sale. 

The  only  way  the  consumer  could  con- 
tact the  company  was  through  a  telephone 
number.  A  call  brought  a  salesman  to  the 
door  with  his  sample  book  under  bis  arm. 

The  quality  of  merchandise  on  sale,  he 
would  tell  prospective  customers,  really 
wasn't  the  best  available.  The  consumer  de- 
served better  so  the  salesman  would  sell  him 
a  more  expensive  carpeting,  installation  and 
padding.  And,  said  Bellenghl,  the  buyer 
would  end  up  paying  several  times  what  he 
originally  Intended  to  spend. 

"These  companies  want  to  send  somebody 
to  your  house,"  said  Bellenghl.  "When  they 
get  there,  they're  nice  to  you,  they  treat  you 
with  dignity  and,  they're  going  to  sell  you 
something  before  they  leave." 

"Being  nice"  to  the  potential  client,  he 
said.  Is  almost  equivalent  to  making  a  sale 
In  most  low  Income  areas. 

The  sales  contract  calls  for  weekly  pay- 
ments purposely.  Whether  the  peddler  comes 
to  the  home  to  collect  or  the  purchaser  visits 
a  store  to  pay  on  the  bill,  that's  52  addi- 
tional chances  to  sell  him  on  something  new. 
And,  more  often  than  not  this  consumer  will 
buy  something  else  from  the  same  merchant 
during  the  time  he's  paying  off  one  bill.  Pay- 
ments may  go  on  forever. 
-  There's  not  much  that  can  be  done  about 
the  low  Income  buyer's  plight.  It's  a  situa- 
tion of  "let  the  buyer  beware." 

"But  you  should  learn  a  lesson.  Don't  fall 
for  the  bait  whether  it  is  offered  through 
a  knock  on  the  door  or  advertisement  or 
telephone  call.  You're  dealing  with  hard- 
core professionals  and  you're  amateurs.  You 
know  very  little  of  how  to  deal  with  this 
type.  Stay  away  from  them,"  Bellenghl  said. 

1  Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Apr.  7,  1969  ] 

Shopping  Tour  Shows  Prices  Uniform  in 

Miami  Markets 

( By  Peggy  Blanchard ) 

Comparison  shopping  trips  climaxed  the 
first  week  of  the  three  week  Project  Money- 
wise  program  at  Culmer  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ter. The  Idea,  said  home  economist  Mary  Jane 
Kanluka,  was  to  see  if  ghetto  supermarkets 
were  more  expensive  than  middle  class 
markets. 

The  results  showed  that  supermarket  prices 
were  fairly  uniform  In  the  various  Miami 
areas  shopped. 

"I  don't  think  Miami  provides  as  much 
contrast  as  many  cities,"  said  Mrs.  Kanluka.  A 
price  offender  discovered  through  Project 
Moneywlse  research  was  Kansas  City.  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  another  offender,  has  now  evened 
its  prices  out  over  the  city. 

"It's  my  opinion  that  prices  in  Miami  are 
somewhat  higher  than  those  in  Washington," 
she  said.  "But  there  isn't  much  difference 
between  the  high  and  low  income  stores 
here." 

The  comparison  shopping  list  included 
canned  goods,  milk,  meat  and  staples.  Each 
student  was  assigned  a  store.  Both  chain 
markets  and  neighborhood  groceries  were  in- 
cluded. 

Considerable  savings,  the  excursion  re- 
vealed, could  be  obtained  by  shopping  chain 
stores  and  buying  house  brand  merchandise. 
House  brands  are  available  In  the  same 
amounts  and  approximately  identical  quality 
as  brand  name  items.  But  the  prices,  the 
group  discovered,  can  run  about  half  the 
cost  of  name  brands. 

Speaking  of  the  difference  in  green  beans. 
Mrs.  Manluka  said,  "do  you  think  your  fam- 


ily would  care  If  served  a  house  brand?  All 
beans  are  stringy  If  you  have  a  bad  year.  The 
brand  doesn't  make  a  difference." 

Mrs.  Kanluka  also  suggested  that  food  be 
purchased  with  an  eye  toward  Its  use.  Bacon. 
If  used  as  a  seasoning,  can  be  piu-chased  in 
"ends"  Just  as  well  as  In  slices.  Such  a  change 
could  mean  a  saving  of  about  60  cents. 

She  had  other  suggestions.  Included  were: 

Shopping  chain  stores. 

Not  shopping  the  day  welfare  checlcs  come 
out  because  prices  could  be  hiked  for  that 
day. 

Shopping  specials.  Lists  should  be  made  out 
according  to  weekly  menus  planned  to  corres- 
pond to  grocery  advertisements. 


[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Apr.  9,   1969 1 

Otp  Victims  Gain  Sharper  Eye 

(By  Peggy  Blanchard) 

When  one  of  the  students  attending  Proj- 
ect Moneywlse:  Breadbasket  decided  she  was 
gypped  in  a  furniture  purchase  WilUam 
O'Brien  was  delighted. 

He  wasn't  pleased  because  she  had  been 
"taken"  on  credit  and  insurance  rates.  He 
was  happy,  however,  that  after  a  few  classes 
she  had  learned  enough  to  know  her  credit 
contract  was  costing  more  than  it  should. 
O'Brien's  business  is  to  teach  the  poor 
the  good  and  bad  points  of  credit. 

A  former  Bostonlan,  accountant  O'Brien 
wears  two  hats  around  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  He  serves 
as  assistant  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Credit  Unions  and  heads  the  Project 
Moneywlse  program. 

It  Is  Project  Moneywlse:  Breadbasket  that 
brings  him  to  Miami.  The  three-week  study 
of  consumer  problems  is  in  session  at  the 
Culmer  Neighborhood  Center.  About  25  area 
residents  are  enrolled  in  the  training  pro- 
gram designed  to  teach  them  to  be  com- 
munity financial  aides. 

There  are  four  different  Project  Moneywlse 
programs  in  effect  throughout  the  nation. 
Each  deals  with  general  consumer  educa- 
tion with  the  emphasis  on  purchasing  dura- 
ble goods;  the  special  problems  of  the  wel- 
fare mother  and  the  senior  citizen;  and. 
consumer  education  stressing  food. 

All  programs  are  several  weeks  long.  Be- 
tween 20  and  25  Project  Moneywlse  pro- 
grams are  scheduled  each  year.  TTie  subject 
taught  depends  on  the  agency  sponsoring 
the  session. 

Now  being  funded  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  Office  of  Emergency 
Poods,   Moneywlse  must  stress  food. 

"The  prime  purpose  of  these  programs  Is 
to  get  the  low  Income  person  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  loan  shark,  away  from  the 
liigh  rate  money  lender  and  unscrupulous 
merchant,"  says  O'Brien. 

"By  the  end  of  the  course,  students  are 
angry  enough  to  ask  what  can  be  done  about 
these  things.  Then,  we  tell  them  to  teach 
consumer  education  to  anyone  who  will 
listen. 

"These  programs  have  been  tremendously 
successful,"  he  says.  "But  they  are  not  being 
given  in  enough  places.  This  course  should 
be  given  In  every  city  of  the  United  States. 
"Government  agencies  attack  the  cycle 
of  poverty.  They  give  the  low  Income  worker 
more  skills  to  get  more  money.  But  If  they 
do  this  without  any  consumer  education, 
that  Jump  in  funding  will  be  funneled  off 
10  the  unscrupulous  merchant." 

O'Brien  feels  he  and  the  team  of  experts 
are  fighting  a  never-ending  battle.  But  where 
Project  Moneywlse  has  already  been  taught. 
a  lesson,  a  refresher  course  should  be  given 
to  pass  on  new  Information  and  keep  volun- 
teers' enthusiasm  up. 

The  fate  of  Project  Moneywlse  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  low  Income  volunteer  attending 
the  course.  How  well  it  will  succeed  Is  direct- 
ly proportionate  to  the  volunteers'  Interest 
and  his  capability  to  pass  the  word  along. 
"You  need  a  guy  this  low  income  man 
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trusta,"  says  OfBrlen,  "someone  from  his 
neighborhood:  »omeone  who  can  tell  this 
guy  that  he's  b^lng  taken.  In  his  own  lan- 
guage. That's  th(e  only  way  It  will  work." 

Once  the  ghe«to  dweller  Is  convinced  he's 
being  taken,  Project  Moneywlse  equips  Its 
volunteers  with  a  way  to  lessen  chances  the 
low  Income  man  will  fall  into  the  same  trap 
again. 

The  Federal  <;redlt  Union  system  is  set 
up  in  individual  neighborhoods.  The  poor 
put  small  sums  of  money  in,  then  when 
funds  are  needed  for  purchases,  the  Credit 
Union  suppUes  the  money  at  low  interest 
rat««  ' 


April  25,  1969 


rates. 

This  allows  tie  Income  buyer  to  escape 
credit  rates  offerfed  by  the  high  priced  mer- 
chants who  mak*  their  living  by  offering  the 
poor  man  credit! It  also  allows  him  to  go  to 
downtown  merchants  and  purchase  the  Item 
at  the  lowest  prlcfc  possible. 

fProm  the  Mikml  Times,  Apr.  4,  1969] 

Project  MoNBY*nsE— Bkeaktast  To  Begin 
R.   Ray  CSoodeJ  executive  director  of  the 
Greater  Miami  qoalltlon,  will  speak  at  the 
opening  session  bf  a  three-week  consumer 

education  course  icalled  Project  Moneywlse 

Breadbnket.         j 

-Classes- will  bejheld  at  Culmer  Neighbor- 
hood Center,  490  KW  11th  St.,  Miami. 

Although  Inadequate  income  and  low  edu- 
cational levels  ari  readily  recognized  causes 
of  poverty,  lack  ^f  knowledge  and  Informa- 
tion about  the  tarlous  programs  to  help 
disadvantaged  citizens  also  contribute  to  the 
problem.  Existing  Federal  and  State  food  pro- 
grams will  be  dispussed,  as  well  as  ways  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  prevent  the  par- 
ticipation of  neecftr  families.  The  agenda  for 
Project  Moneywls4— Breadbasket  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  good  nutrition,  meal  plan- 
ning, food  buying,  and  stretching  the  con- 
sumer dollar.  I 

Thlrty-flve  nelihborhood  leader  partic- 
ipants, who  were]  chosen  because  of  their 
community  actlvlffles,  are  expected  to  return 
to  their  neighborhoods  and  pass  along  the 
knowledge  and  Information  they  have  gained. 

Project  Moneywlse — Breadbasket  Is  spon- 
sored by  the  Office^  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  conducted  bi  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  to  hilp  limited-income  persons 
obtain  the  most  from  their  money. 


THE      CONS': 
TION  BILL—': 


lONAL     CONVEN- 
:  IS  RUNNING  OUT 


Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  nearly  2 
years  ago  the  coimtry  was  shaken  by  the 
revelation  that  3B  States  had  called  for 
a  national  constitutional  amending  con- 
vention. In  the  \fake  of  that  disclosure, 
and  the  many  sfcare  stories  that  were 
soon  given  great  publicity,  it  was  clear 
that  some  order  tnd  good  sense  had  to 
be  brought  into  the  picture.  In  an  effort 
to  place  this  contrjversy  on  a  more  mean- 
ingful and  inteUii  rent  level.  I  introduced 
S.  2307  in  the  lasl  Congress.  Later  in  the 
session,  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
of  Powers  held  hearings  on  it.  After  the 
hearings  the  bill  was  revised,  and  I  re- 
introduced it  on  ,  January  24,  1969  as  S 
623. 

I  warned  at  thiit  time  that  the  crisis 
was  not  over  merdy  because  it  has  been 
quiet  for  a  yea  ■.  Thirty-two  of  the 
34  petitions  necessary  for  Congress  to 
call  a  convention  have  been  filed.  Many 
State  legislatures  are  meeting  this  year. 
Already  one.  Iowa  has  begun  to  consider 
adopting  a  petiti  )n.  The  State  senate 
has  already  passec  a  resolution.  All  signs 
are  that  Iowa  will  1  le  number  33.  The  time 
for   action    by   the   Senate    is    slipoing 


away.  If  aU  34  petitions  are  in  before 
Congress  acts  on  the  bill,  a  difficult  job 
will  be  made  almost  impossible. 

We  should  not  be  deluded  by  the  idea 
that  Congress  can  Ignore   these  State 
applications.  The  Constitution  requires 
Congress  to  call  a  convention.  This  is  ex- 
plicit in  article  V,  and  we  are  beholden  by 
our  oaths  to  observe  the  Constitution — 
both  the  parts  we  like  and  the  parts  we 
wish  were  not  included.  Those  who  op- 
pose article  V,  those  who  oppose  the  Idea 
of  an  amending  convention,  those  who 
oppose  any  change  in  the  reapportion- 
ment decisions — all  are  bound  by  the 
Constitution  just  as  those  who  favor  this 
amendment  and  the  idea  of  a  conven- 
tion. Article  V  was  included  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  specific  purpose  of  af- 
fording the  States  an  opportunity  to  seek 
amendments  which  the  Congress  refused 
to  propose.  To  refuse  to  caU  a  convention 
when  the  constitutional  requisites  have 
been  met  would  be  a  direct  violation  of 
the  Constitution's  mandate.  The  Con- 
gress cannot  shirk  its  constitutional  obli- 
gation to  act  merely  because  of  a  dis- 
agreement with  the  end  that  these  States 
seek. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  will  provide 
much  needed  guidelines  for  Congress  and 
the  States.  It  is  carefully  drafted  and  it 
represents  the  best  effoits  of  lawyers  and 
Constitution  experts.  It  is  not  a  partisan 
bill.  It  does  not  make  it  easier  or  harder 
to  propose  a  reapportionment  amend- 
ment. It  is  constitutional  legislation— it 
seeks  to  give  meaning  to  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  without  favoring  either  side 
of  this  current  controversy.  Those  who 
are  in  favor  of  a  convention  like  some 
parts  of  the  bill,  and  dislike  others.  Those 
who  are  against  the  convention  also  favor 
some  provisions  of  the  bill  and  oppose 
other  provisions.  But  increasingly  public 
opinion  recognizes  that  the  issues  cannot 
be  Ignored.  As  evidence  of  this  feeling 
the     Washington     Post    of     Saturday' 
April  12,  called  for  Senate  action  on  S.' 
632.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

CoNSTrruTiONAL  Convention  Bill 
The  Iowa  Senate  did  not  create  much  of  a 
stir  the  other  day  when  It  passed  a  proposal 
for  a  national  constitutional  convention,  al- 
though (if  the  House  should  concur)  Iowa 
would  be  the  33d  state  taking  such  action 
If  34  states  Join  In  this  petition,  it  Is  widely 
assumed  that  Congress  would  have  to  call 
such  a  convention.  And  some  people  fear 
that  a  convention  Initiated  solely  by  the 
states  might  abolish  the  BUI  of  Rights,  create 
an  elected  Supreme  Court  and  critically  curb 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 

This  venture  aroused  a  great  deal  of  alarm 
two  years  ago  when  the  32d  state  resolu- 
tion was  passed.  Since  then  much  of  the 
steam  has  gone  out  of  both  the  drive  for  a 
constitutional  convention  and  the  opposition 
to  it.  One  reason  for  this  Is  the  careful  work 
done  by  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.,  which  makes 
It  evident  that  Congress  would  not  need  to 
call  a  wide-open  convention  even  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  should  seek  constitu- 
tional changes  under  the  unused  portion  of 

Another  factor  Is  the  passage  of  time.  The 
first  petitions  to  Congress  to  call  a  consti- 
tutional convention  came  from  12  states  In 


1963.  The  purpose  behind  them  was  to  deny 
the  Federal  courts  Jurisdiction  over  state 
leglslaUve  apportionment  case«.  Most  of  the 
petitions  since  then  have  asked  for  a  con- 
vention to  propose  an  amendment  which 
would  permit  one  house  of  a  state  legislature 
to  be  apportioned  by  some  standard  other 
than  population.  Are  the  two  groups  suffi- 
ciently related  to  be  Joined  together  into  a 
single  demand  upon  Congress?  Another  ques- 
tion must  be  raised  about  the  validity  of  four 
petitions  which  apparently  have  not  been 
received  by  Congress.  Then  there  is  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  early  petitions  are  still 
valid  six  years  after  they  were  voted.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Ervln  bill  designed  to  guide 
the  submission  of  such  petitions,  they  would 
remain  in  effect  only  four  years. 

Whether  or  not  34  petitions  are  ultimately 
received  Congress  ought  to  take  up  the  Ervin 
bill  at  the  first  opportunity.  It  would  tell 
the  states  how  to  proceed  in  petitioning  for 
a  constitutional  convention  and  how  to  elect 
their  delegates  if  such  a  convention  should 
be  called.  It  would  make  Congress  the  sole 
Judge  of  whether  the  states  had  compiled 
with  the  requirements  In  any  Instance.  More 
Important,  It  would  confine  the  convention 
to  the  specific  problem  raised  in  the  state 
petitions  and  the  congressional  call  and  give 
Congress    discretion    to    kill    any    proposed 
amendment  on  other  subjects  by  not  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  states  for  final  ratification. 
In  our  view  this  safety  valve  is  both  proper 
and  essential.  Senator  Ervln  has  noted  that 
when  the  framers  adopted  two  methods  of 
amending  the  Constitution,  one  to  be  in- 
voked  by   Congress   and   the   other  by  the 
states,   they   did   not   intend   to   make   one 
superior  to  the  other.  They  did  not  Invite 
the  states  to  Junk  the  Constitution  and  write 
a  new  one  in  a  convention  called  by  them- 
selves.   Both    Madison    and    Hamilton   make 
clear  that  the  conventions  which  the  states 
might   Initiate   were   intended   for   the  pro- 
posal of  specific  amendments  only. 

We  think  Congress  would  be  well  within 
its  rights  In  passing  a  law  to  Implement  this 
understanding.  If  it  does  so,  most  of  the  fear 
that  has  been  associated  with  state-initiated 
conventions  will  evaporate.  As  a  matter  of 
policy  it  is  Infinitely  better  for  constitutional 
amendments  to  be  approved  first  by  Congress 
and  then  ratified  by  the  states,  so  that  the 
will  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  that  of  the  states 
will  be  expressed.  But  as  long  a«  an  alterna- 
tive amendment  procedure  remains  in  the 
Constitution,  and  it  Is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
pealed. Congress  has  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide sensible  guidelines  for  Its  use  and  not  to 
risk  a  constitutional  crisis  after  petitions 
from  two-thirds  of  the  states  have  been  laid 
at  Its  door.  This  would  be  a  good  bUl  for 
Congress  to  get  to  work  on  while  it  Is  com- 
plaining that  it  has  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  over  my  bill  should  be 
debated  fully  on  the  Senate  floor.  This 
bill  is  too  Important  to  be  dealt  with  by 
Ignoring  it.  I  will  spare  no  effort  to  get 
this  bill  considered  by  the  Senate,  be- 
cause I  believe  we  cannot  and  should  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  responsibilities  the 
Constitution  has  imposed  on  us. 
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CLARK  MOLLENHOFP  ON  THE 
OTEPKA  CASE 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Claik 
MoUenhoff.  of  the  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
Register,  has  been  a  very  resoons'.ble  re- 
porter on  the  Washington  beat  for  a 
great  many  years.  When  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  got  started 
on  the  so-called  Otepka  case  nearly  6 
years  ago,  Mr.  Mollenhoff  gave  a  good 


deal  of  attention  to  it,  and,  in  fact,  his 
attention  continued  all  through  the 
hearings.  He  was  really  one  of  the  men 
who  stood  by  Otepka.  He  verified  the 
documentation  and  sources;  therefore, 
he  was  correct  when  he  wrote  and  when 
he  spoke. 

Clark  Mollenhoff  went  to  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  on  April  19 
of  this  year  and  made  a  speech  which 
was  devoted  to  the  Otepka  case.  There 
he  set  it  out — line,  page,  and  verse — in  a 
way  that  really  nails  the  matter  down. 
I  think  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
literature  on  the  Otepka  case.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AoDBEss  BT  Clark  Mollenhoff 

I  call  attention  to  the  case  of  Otto  P. 
Otepka  and  the  case  for  moderation,  pa- 
tience and  conscientious  hard  work  on  the 
seemingly  impossible  problems  that  face  our 
society.  I  hope  the  six-year  ordeal  of  Otto 
Otepka  is  nearly  over,  and  that  within  a  few 
weeks  he  will  be  busy  at  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board.  I  hope  his  term  on 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  wlU 
be  marked  by  the  same  thoughtful  and  bal- 
anced actions  that  have  characterized  his 
approach  to  his  six  years  of  trial. 

I  will  not  say  that  there  were  no  moments 
of  anger  and  bitterness  for  Otepka  In  the 
last  six  years,  for  I  know  there  were  many 
in  his  long  and  often  frustrating  battle  with 
the  big  bureaucracy  that  Is  the  State  De- 
partment. But.  Otepka  managed  to  keep  the 
bitterness  to  himself  through  most  of  the 
time,  and  he  avoided  the  temptation  to  en- 
gage in  a  public  name-calling  contest  that 
could  have  seriously  damaged  his  case. 

For  tne  most  part,  Otepka  confined  him- 
self to  the  recitation  of  the  written  record 
of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  papers  filed  by  his  attorney,  Ro- 
ger Robb,  In  connection  with  his  personnel 
litigation.  Because  he  confined  himself  to 
the  written  reocrd  he  made  It  difficult  for 
critics  In  the  State  Department  to  twist  or 
distort  his  position  by  taking  comments  out 
of  proper  context.  Because  he  kept  meticu- 
lous records  of  his  case  and  related  matters, 
Otepka  has  been  In  a  position  to  document 
the  record  of  the  activities  of  his  tormentors. 

Because  of  the  care  with  which  Otepka  has 
proceeded  the  Issues  In  his  case  have  re- 
mained essentially  the  same  as  they  were 
when  the  case  started  six  years  ago. 

The  State  Department  press  office  and 
other  critics  have  found  It  difficult  to  create 
new  side  issues  to  distract  from  the  basic 
case.  In  Its  simplest  form  this  is  the  case: 

The  State  Department  political  arm  was 
trying  to  fire  or  demote  Otepka  because  he 
told  the  truth  imder  oath  and  produced 
three  documents  to  prove  he  was  truthful. 

Otepka  testified  on  lax  security  practices 
at  the  State  Department  and  his  testimony 
was  flatly  contradicted  by  a  superior,  John 
P.  Rellly.  This  created  a  serious  problem  for 
someone  had  testified  falsely  under  oath  on 
a  material  matter  dealing  with  State  Depart- 
ment security. 

Otepka  was  advised  by  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee of  the  conflict  in  testimony  Indicat- 
ing that  either  Otepka  or  Rellly  had  lied 
imder  oath. 

Faced  with  that  problem,  Otepka  said  he 
could  prove  he  was  truthful  and  that  his 
superior  had  told  a  false  story.  At  the  sub- 
committee's request,  Otepka  produced  three 
documents: 

1.  A  memorandum  from  Otepka  to  Rellly 
setting  out  the  facts  as  Otepka  had  testlfled 
they  were  related  to  Rellly.  It  was  Initialed 
by  RelUy. 


2.  A  memorandum  from  Rellly  to  others 
setting  out  the  Information  Otepka  said  he 
had  conv^j^d  to  Rellljt,.  This  was  signed  by 
RelUy. 

3.  The  personnel  papers  of  a  young  wom- 
an. They  contained  no  derogatory  infor- 
mation. They  were  used  to  demonstrate  how 
a  case  would  be  handled  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances. 

Those  documents  were  necessary  to  prove 
that  Otepka  was  truthful.  They  dealt  with  a 
subject  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
None  of  those  documents  Involved  any  na- 
tional security  secrets.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  Otepka  to  take  those  docu- 
ments to  his  superior,  Rellly,  and  obtain  ap- 
proval for  delivering  them  to  the  Senate 
subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  Rellly  had  given  false  testimony. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  it  was  unrea- 
sonable for  Otepka  to  believe  that  he  had  a 
right  to  respond  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
request  without  clearing  with  Rellly.  The 
Senate  Subcommittee  had  the  responslblUty 
to  find  out  who  was  telling  the  truth.  Otepka 
had  the  Information  necessary  to  establish 
the  truth  and  the  right  to  prove  his  own 
veracity. 

It  was  John  F.  Rellly  who  filed  the  charges 
of  "Insubordination"  against  Otepka  lor  de- 
livering the  three  documents  to  Congress. 
He  also  filed  ten  other  charges  that  had  to 
be  dropped  by  the  State  Department  after 
Otepka  and  his  lawyer  said  they  had  evidence 
to  prove  that  those  charges  were  based  on 
rigged  evidence. 

Rellly  was  In  the  group  of  officials  who 
participated  In  the  Illegal  and  unauthorized 
wiretapping  of  Otepka's  office  telephone  and 
the  bugging  of  the  Sfcite  Department  office. 
Rellly  had  a  role  in  entering  Otepka's  office 
at  night  to  ransack  his  desk  and  bore  into 
the  security  safes  to  try  to  find  grounds  for 
firing  Otepka. 

This  "get  Otepka"  drive  failed  to  produce 
evidence  but  the  pattern  of  harassment  was 
the  worst  In  police  state  tactics. 

Rellly  and  others  on  two  occasions  lied  to 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
in  denying  a  knowledge  of  the  eavesdropping 
on  Otepka  before  they  finally  admitted  It. 

It  was  RelUy  who  filed  the  "Insubordina- 
tion" charge  against  Otepka  to  try  to  fire 
him.  To  me  it  was  incredible  that  Secretary 
Rusk  and  other  officials  woiUd  permit  Rellly 
to  file  the  charges  in  the  light  of  his  pattern 
of  "get  Otepka"  activity. 

I  started  to  work  on  the  Otepka  case  In 
1963  prior  to  the  time  Rellly  filed  the  charges 
of  "insubordination".  I  have  followed  It  since 
then. 

When  I  started  work  on  this  matter,  I 
questioned  Otepka  extensively.  I  did  not 
know  him  well  then.  I  did  not  know  If  the 
facts  he  presented  were  accurate,  nor  did  I 
know  if  there  were  other  facts  that  might 
change  the  overall  look  of  the  case. 

For  weeks,  and  even  for  months,  I  was 
cautious  about  drawing  any  more  than  a 
few  of  the  most  limited  conclusions  on  the 
Otepka  case.  Every  investigation  I  made  of 
Otepka's  story  demonstrated  that  he  was 
accurate  on  the  facts,  and  balanced  In  his 
perspective.  In  many  respects  he  understated 
his  case.  Also,  he  was  amazingly  objective  In 
viewing  his  own  case,  and  In  Judgment  about 
the  men  who  were  aUgned  against  him.  He 
had  the  restraint  and  Judgment  to  draw 
lines  between  those  who  were  actively  en- 
gaged In  Illegal  and  Improper  efforts  and 
those  who  seemed  to  be  simply  trapped  Into 
a  position  by  carelessness  or  to  present  a 
united  poUtlcal  front. 

Despite  the  care  with  which  Otepka  re- 
lated his  case,  I  had  dlfflciUty  In  believing  it 
was  as  one-sided  as  It  appeared.  I  made 
every  effort  I  could  to  determine  If  the  facts 
were  glossed  over  or  omitted  by  Otepka  or 
the  Senate  subcommittee.  I  questioned 
everyone  I  could  at  the  State  Department, 
up  to  and  Including  Secretary  of  State  Dean 


Rusk.  Frankly,  I  did  not  want  to  believe  the 
Kennedy  Administration  was  either  as  in- 
competent or  as  cruel  as  it  appeared  to  be. 

In  those  first  months,  it  was  logical  to  ask 
If  there  was  something  In  Otepka's  record 
or  his  activities  that  in  some  manner  Justi- 
fied the  unusual  methods  used  in  the  effort 
t3  get  him.  What  crimes  or  suspicions  of 
subversion  could  Justify  the  use  of  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  on  Otepka,  the 
tight  surveillance  kept  on  his  activities,  and 
the  ransacking  of  his  office  and  security 
safes? 

There  was  no  hint  from  his  critics  that 
Otepkd  was  believed  In  either  subversion  or 
crime. 

Also,  the  other  obvious  question  involved 
Otepka's  rulings  on  security  cases.  I  asked 
if  there  was  any  case  showing  that  Otepka 
had  been  Irresponsible  In  branding  someone 
a  security  risk  on  the  basis  of  flimsy  or 
rigged  evidence?  No  one  could  or  would  cite 
a  case  of  IrresponsibUlty  or  lack  of  balance 
in  any  Otepka  evaluations. 

Month  after  month  I  asked  for  the  case 
against  Otepka.  In  the  end  I  concluded  that 
there  was  nothing  else  against  Otepka  ex- 
cept the  so-called  '■insubordination"  in  pro- 
ducing the  documents  for  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee. 

There  were  insinuations  that  Otepka  was 
a  "right-winger"  who  deserved  no  defense. 
At  State  officials  hinted  that  Otepka  nas  a 
"McCarthylte"  but  they  shut  this  off  fast 
when  I  asked  them  for  specific  details  after 
explaining  that  Otepka  did  not  know  Mc- 
Carthy, and  reca'.ling  that  Otepka  had  rec- 
ommended clearance  of  a  number  of  persons 
in  controversial  cases. 

The  undocumented  State  Department  line 
apparently  went  over  with  some  reporters. 
A  few  reporters  wrote  stories  crediting  the 
Kennedy  Administration  with  taking  a  nec- 
essary step  In  disciplining  Otepka  to  crush 
out  "the  last  vestiges  of  McCarthylsm"  at  the 
State  Department.  They  gave  no  facts,  but 
with  this  broad  smear  engaged  In  the  worst 
type  of  McCarthylsm  against  Otepka.  I  asked 
several  if  they  had  any  facts  linking  Otepka 
to  McCarthy.  They  had  none. 

I  asked  several  of  my  colleagues  If  they 
knew  that  Otepka  had  recommended  the 
clearance  of  Wolf  Ladejlnsky  In  1954  at  a 
time  when  Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  was 
ruling  that  Ladejlnsky  was  a  security  risk. 
Most  of  them  did  not. 

I  reviewed  the  Ladejlnsky  case  in  which 
the  Benson  decision  became  a  great  cause  for 
liberals,  and  with  good  reason.  Benson's  de- 
cision was  an  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  one, 
as  was  later  established.  I  had  a  major  news- 
paper role  in  correcting  the  Ladejlnsky  deci- 
sion, but  I  had  many  helpers  and  editorial 
supporters  in  the  Uberal  press. 

I  tried  to  demonstrate  that  the  Ladejln- 
sky and  Otepka  cases  were  similar.  Both  men 
were  career  public  officials  who  were  being 
persecuted  by  political  decisions  with  all  of 
the  power  of  a  cabinet  office  being  used  to 
enforce  an  unjust  arbitrary  decision. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
other  liberal  groups  rejected  my  efforts  to 
stimulate  their  Interest  In  the  Otepka  case. 
I  argued  that  true  liberalism  demanded  that 
Otepka,  a  conservative,  should  be  defended 
as  stoutly  as  Ladejlnsky,  a  liberal,  was 
defended. 

For  the  most  part  that  plea  was  futile,  even 
though  the  ACLU  did  enter  the  case  brlefiy  to 
protest  the  proceedings  in  the  State  De- 
I>artment  ap>peal. 

The  State  Department  hearing  was  a  rigged 
political  court  to  give  Otepka  a  pro-forma 
hearing  before  Rtisk  ruled  against  him  and 
demoted  him  from  a  $20,000  Job  to  a  $15,000 
Job. 

Roger  Robb,  lawyer  for  Otepka,  protested 
the  hearing  form,  and  sought  witnesses  to 
establish  a  frame-up  of  Otepka.  His  pleas 
were  rejected  by  the  hearings  officer,  and  by 
Rusk. 

My    disappointment    with    the    faUure    of 
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Uberal  organlzaklons  to  come  to  Otepka's  de- 
fense ixBB  been  matched  by  my  disappoint- 
ment In  some  cjf  my  liberal  prees  colleagues 
We  worked  together  on  the  Ladejlnaky  case, 
and  they  were  eager  to  help.  No  amount  of 
persuasion  coultf  move  them  to  examine  the 
even  greater  injustice  of  the  Otepka  case. 

I  realize  the  tecord  of  the  Otepka  case  Is 
voluminous  an<l  despite  the  reports  of  the 
Senate  Internall  Security  Subcommittee  has 
remained  oontrtoverslal.  This  did  make  It  a 
difficult  case  to  hunwlnd,  and  It  made  It  easy 
for  State  Department  spokesmen  to  distort 
the  record  and  to  snip  at  Otepka  from  the 
protecting  cover  of  anonymity. 

There  may  b«  some  malicious  and  inten- 
tional dlstortloiis  by  some  segments  of  the 
press,  but  I  prifer  to  hope  that  the  mass 
of  distorted  refortlng  on  the  Otepka  case 
was  a  result  of  carelessness   and  a  lack  of 
diligence  on  the  part  of  overworked  State  De- 
partment  reporters.   Certainly,    the   volumi- 
nous record  mac  e  reporters  easy  prey  to  the 
distorted   State  (Department   backgrounders. 
I   realize   the  [broad   range  of  direct  and 
subtle  pressures  brought  to  discourage  a  de- 
fense of  Otepka,  for  I  met  most  of  them  at 
some  stage  from  my  friends  In  the  Kennedy 
Administration.    Dne  put  it  crudely:   "What 
are  yqu.llnlng  ui  >  with  Otepka  and  all  those 
tar-rlgiit  nuts  fcr?  Do  you  want  to  destroy 
yourself?" 

There  were  als  >  the  hints  that  I  could  be 
cut  off  from  Whl  ;e  House  contacts  and  other 
high  administration  contacts  If  I  continued 
my  push  for  the  facts  In  the  Otepka  matter. 
When  I  tried  tj  discuss  the  facts  and  the 
unanswered  ques  ;lons,  there  was  no  interest 
In  either  the  factji  or  the  merits.  They  simply 
wanted  to  shut  off  reporting  and  comments 
on  an  embarrassing  subject. 

Fortunately  th<  re  have  been  a  few  people 
who  have  contlniied  to  work  on  the  case  and 
to  report  something  besides  the  State  Depart- 
ment versions.  I  would  pay  special  attention 
to  Holmes  Alexander,  Ed  Hunter,  Edith 
Roosevelt,  and  Wlllard  Edwards. 

r  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Wlllard 
Edwards  His  con  ^ersatlon  with  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  the  Repuallcan  candidate,  set  the 
sUge  for  the  naming  of  Otepka  to  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board.  Edwards  re- 
ported that  Nixon  ntended  to  see  that  Justice 
was  done  for  Otepka,  and  I  had  a  later  con- 
versation with  th(  then  Candidate  Nixon  In 
which  he  conflnied  his  conversation  with 
Wlllard  Edwards  and  again  expressed  his  in- 
terest In  straightening  out  the  Otepka  case. 

There  was  some  disappointment  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Wll  lam  P.  Rogers  did  not  take 
direct  action  to  reinstate  Otepka  as  well 
as  several  of  Otepka's  supporters  who  were 
victims  of  the  poll  ;lcal  knife  under  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  Administration.  But,  since 
there  has  been  nc  change  in  the  top  legal 
personnel  and  presi  Jobs  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  guess  It  sliould  not  be  surprising  if 
Rogers  received  o^e-slded  briefings  and  ac- 
tions recommendations  that  represented  any- 
thing but  Justice  fcr  Otepka. 

I  had  believed  that  Secretary  Rogers— a 
former  congressional  Investigator  of  subver- 
sion and  a  former  \ttomey  General — should 
be  able  to  analyze  the  Otepka  case  But  he 
has  been  busy  witli  the  affairs  of  dozens  of 
alliances,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  evi- 
dence, I  prefer  to  tblnk  his  unfortunate  let- 
ter on  the  Otepka  case  was  a  result  of  the 
work  of  holdover  su  sordlnates. 

Fortunately.  President  Nixon  stepped  in  to 
make  things  right  with  a  top  level  vlndlca- 
tlon  of  Otepka  thriiugh  the  appointment  to 
the  Subversive  Actl^iUes  Control  Board. 

There  have  beenj  some  efforts  to  stir  an 
anti-Otepka  drive  In  the  Senate  on  ground 
that  Otepka -s  asso:iation  with  some  John 
Birch  Society  members  made  him  unworthy 
of  the  SACB  appoli  tment.  This  guilt  by  as- 
sociation techniqui  ranks  with  the  worst 
MoCarthylsm"  Thrre  is  the  possibility  that 
some  Senators  may  try  to  stimulate  an  anU- 
opteka  move  and  seme  will  almost  certainly 
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vote  against  his  confirmation.  This  Is  their 
right. 

If  any  opposition  Senators  conduct  the  re- 
search necessary  to  properly  discuss  this  case, 
I  have  an  idea  that  they  will  back  away  from 
any  direct  confrontation  because  it  would 
focus  national  attention  on  one  of  the  most 
serious  black  marks  in  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration. Any  discussion  of  the  case  is  cer- 
tain to  point  up  more  vividly  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past  the  sordid  story  of  eaves- 
dropping. surveUlance.  safe-breaking  and 
other  police  state  methods  used  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  in  the  "get  otepka" 
drive. 

I  have  been  sorely  disappointed  over  the 
press  handling  of  the  Otepka  case  over  the 
period  of  the  last  few  years.  In  seeking  to 
analyze  the  reasons.  I  have  concluded  that 
much  of  the  fault  must  be  in  the  super- 
ficiality of  the  news  media  In  dealing  with 
complicated  controversial  Issues. 

The  superficiality  that  marked  the  cover- 
age Of  the  Otepka  case  can  also  be  found  in 
an  examination  of  the  rise  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Joseph  McCarthy  to  a  posiUon  of  na- 
tional prominence  on  a  record  that  included 
the  wildest  IrresponslblUty.  The  press  made 
Joe  McCarthy  through  its  initial  superficial 
and  noncrltlcal  handling  of  his  irresponsi- 
bility. It  was  Impossible  for  a  reader  to  tell 
fact  from  general  smear.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  press  permitted  anonymous  State 
Department  people  to  smear  Otepka. 

Only  when  the  newspapers  became  alarmed 
and  enraged  In  a  careful  InvestlgaUon  and 
study  of  the  details  of  the  McCarthy  record 
was  there  a  public  understanding  of  Mc- 
Carthy as  the  irresponsible  rogue  he  was. 

Unfortunately,  the  press  engaged  in  what 
I  am  afraid  Is  a  characteristic  over  reaction 
on  the  Issue  of  loyalty  and  security.  The  fact 
that  Joe  McCarthy  was  wrong  In  engaging  In 
a  general  smear  of  pubUc  employees  on 
charges  they  were  disloyal  or  security  risks 
did  not  mean  that  there  are  no  persons  in  the 
United  States  Government  who  are  disloyal. 
Yet,  much  of  the  press  reacted  in  a  manner 
that  indicated  there  was  no  problem  of 
loyalty  and  security  and  that  anyone  who 
suggested  it  was  somehow  off  on  a  kick  of 
"McCarthy  ism." 

This  type  of  an  attitude  is  as  destructive 
as  are  the  equally  irresponsible  antics  of  a 
Joe  McCarthy.   It   disregards   the   fact   that 
there  has  been  a  constant  problem  of  pro- 
tecting national  security  Interests.  I  assume 
there  will  be  a  problem  until  such  time  as  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  all  of 
the   other    nations    of    the   world    can   give 
effective   guarantees   that    there   will    be   no 
more  spying.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  possibility 
of  such  a  condition  arising  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  meantime,  the  goverrunent  must  try 
to  manage  a  security  program  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  government  and  our  people 
The  press  must  recognize  this  as  a  difficult 
problem  with  some  inherent  conflicts  between 
personal   liberty    and    general    welfare     The 
system  must  be  administered  in  a  fair  man- 
ner rejecting  pressures  to  disregard  security 
standards  for  poUtlcal  favorites  and  also  the 
temptation  to  bar  persons  with  otherwise  fine 
records  because  of  flimsy  evidence  or  overlv 
suspicious  reasoning. 

Since  the  press  is  our  life  line  of  informa- 
tion In  a  democracy,  it  is  vital  that  news- 
papers learn  how  to  deal  with  the  major 
complex  controversies  of  our  age  in  a  manner 
that  enlightens  rather  than  enflames  the 
public.  What  I  have  said  of  this  Usue  of 
security  standards  can  also  apply  to  our 
other  major  problems — 

Obtaining  a  reasonable  balance  between 
the  rights  of  defendants  and  the  need  for 
an  orderly  society  through  firm  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Creating  and  maintaining  the  needed  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  without  letting  it 
control  the  nation  or  warp  our  Institutions. 
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Establishing  the  rights  of  working  men  to 
bargain  for  fair  wages  and  working  conditions 
without  permitting  their  leaders  to  destroy 
businesses,  the  government,  or  other  institu- 
tions in  our  society. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  major  problems 
that  face  our  society  today,  but  they  are  large 
enough  and  representative  enough  to  demon 
strate  that  the  newspapers  have  a  large  re- 
sponsibility. I  hope  they  will  learn  from  the 
past  errors,  and  find  a  way  out  of  the  pattern 
of  superficiality  that  has  marred  the  past 

There  would  be  no  purpose  in  Identlfyine 
those  news  organizations  who  throueh 
negligence  or  incompetence  did  not  come  to 
grips  with  the  enormous  wrongs  of  the 
Otepka  case  In  the  years  that  case  has  been 
pending.  I  was  pleased  with  the  general  fair- 
ness of  most  of  the  coverage  of  the  Judlciarv 
Committee  hearing  on  the  Otepka  nomlna'- 
Uon  to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  I  hope  that  It  means  that  there  will 

^!,™°!!.^^°"^^*  *°  ^^P*^  investigation  and 
balanced  coverage  the  next  time  such  a  case 
comes  on  the  horizon. 
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THE  SHOE  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  contrived  the  Republican  platform  In 
1968— and  I  had  some  hand  in  Its  prepa- 
ration—we  indicated  that  we  would  take 
a  sensible  and  forward-looking  position 
on  the  whole  subject  of  foreign  trade 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Honorable  Maurice  Stans,  is  on  a  trade 
mission  to  Europe  at  the  present  time 
According  to  the  reports  I  have  seen,  he 
is  consulting  with  leading  trade  figures 
in  various  countries  in  Europe.  I  think 
this  is  a  fine  thing  that  the  Secretary  is 
doing,  and  I  commend  him  for  his  efforts. 
In  that  connection,  I  ought  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  distressing  situation  that 
confronts  the  shoe  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. I  have  more  than  a  casual  interest  in 
it,  because  there  are  42  shoe  factories  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  they  are  located  in 
25  different  cities,  and,  of  course,  their 
progress  and  their  prosperity  are  con- 
tingent on  the  conditions  that  confront 
and  beset  the  industry. 

In  1968  we  lost  22  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic market  to  imported  shoes  The 
shoe  industry  employes  230,000  people 
and  there  are  1,100  factories  scattered  In 
some  cities  and  towns  in  40  States  of 
the  Union.  The  early  figures  for  1969  wiU 
indicate  that  30  percent— which  is  get- 
ting close  to  one-third— of  our  entire 
domestic  market  is  going  to  be  surren- 
dered to  imported  shoes  unless  something 
IS  done. 

The  key  factor  in  all  this  problem  is,  of 
course,  the  wage  scale.  In  the  United 
States,  the  hourly  wage  scale  is  $2  62  In 
Japan,  including  fringes,  it  Is  $1  04  In 
Italy,  It  is  57  cents.  In  Spain,  it  Is  55  cents. 
In  Taiwan  it  goes  as  low  as  15  cents  an 
hour.  These  four  countries  sent  90  per- 
cent of  all  footwear  sent  to  the  United 
States  last  year. 

Obviously,  an  industry  which  pays  a 
wage  of  $2.62  to  employees  working  in 
the  domestic  shoe  industry  cannot  meet 
that  kind  of  competition.  They  use  Iden- 
tical equipment  and  raw  material  costs 
are  not  major  cost  items. 

1968  imports  amounted  to  175  million 
pairs  of  leather  and  vinyl  shoes.  That  Is 
the  equivalent  of  64,200  jobs.  Cut  It  as 
thick  or  as  thin  as  one  will,  we  have  just 
exported  over  64,000  jobs  abroad.  We  get 


to  the  wailing  wall  and  make  our  lamen- 
tations about  the  ghettos  and  the  condi- 
tions in  the  ghettos,  and  about  the  ab- 
sence of  work  opportunity.  This  is  the 
type  of  work  that  can  be  done  by  un- 
skilled and  semlsklUed  people.  We  are 
getting  pretty  close  to  the  fringes  of  the 
ghetto.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  think  about 
doing  something  about  it. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  after  Secretary 
Stans  gets  back  to  this  country  and 
makes  his  recommendations,  we  can  get 
our  teeth  into  the  problem  and  see  what 
we  can  do  about  a  domestic  industry 
that  is  being  ground  to  the  wall. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  concise  and  perceptive  analy- 
ses of  the  Spanish  base  affair,  which  has 
received  much  mention  in  the  press  re- 
cently, was  that  written  by  Mr.  Ward 
Just  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  April  24,  1969.  entitled  "The 
Bases  Issue  Seen  Prom  Spain."  Mr.  Just, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Washington 
Post,  is,  as  we  all  know,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  newsmen  on  the  American 
scene. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Bases  Issue  Seen  Fbom  Spain 
(By  Ward  Just) 

No  noncommunlst  country  in  Europe  has 
been  so  isolated  from  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  the  Free  World  than  Spain.  Barred  from 
NATO,  barred  from  the  Common  Market, 
reviled  by  liberals  everywhere  for  the  endur- 
ance of  the  Franco  regime.  Spain  continues 
to  look  inward.  Spasms  of  political  reforma- 
tion are  followed  by  suppressions.  The  Span- 
Lsh.  anarchists  at  heart,  plot  long  In  cafes 
while  the  economy  Inches  forward,  the  middle 
class  grows,  and  memories  of  the  war  recede. 
~he  accommodates  19  million  tourists  a  year 
(not  a  misprint) ,  yet  remains  on  the  outside 
looking  in — a  condition  which  pleases  many 
Spanish.  Habitually  distrustful  of  outsiders, 
Spain  is  now  making  her  own  evaluation  of 
the  four  obsolete  and  obsolescent  bases  she 
leases  to  the  United  States.  The  lease,  It 
seems,  is  not  a  one-way  street. 

In  Congress  and  in  the  American  press,  the 
debate  has  centered  around  the  Pentagon's 
role  In  negotiating  the  renewal.  A  secondary 
question  has  been  the  matter  of  alliance:  do 
the  bases,  either  in  fact  or  in  theory,  commit 
the  United  States  to  Spain's  defense?  If  they 
do.  Senator  Fulbrlght  and  others  are  arguing, 
then  there  ought  to  be  a  treaty.  Treaties,  as 
all  the  world  must  know,  are  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  And  no  one  here  loves  General  Franco. 

The  quid  pro  quo  most  often  mentioned  Is 
$150  million  or  so  In  military  hardware,  dis- 
tributed to  Madrid  over  the  next  five  years 
In  exchange  for  the  leases.  It  is  an  old  busi- 
ness, the  "lease,"  for  It  requires  the  Spanish 
flag  to  fly  over  the  bases  and  In  language 
quite  vague  commits  the  United  States  to 
consult  with  the  Franco  regime  If  the  bases 
iire  ever  used.  In  fact.  In  the  Lebanese  crisis 
In  1958  and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  1962, 
the  bases  were  "activated"  with  no  prior 
notice  to  Madrid.  That,  according  to  a  Span- 
ish official  here. 

The  core  of  the  opposition  to  the  bases 
(there  are  three  Air  Force  bases,  and  one 
Naval  base)  here  rests  on  two  points:  the 
first  Is  that  they  are  not  militarily  essential, 
either  to  the  defense  of  Europe  or  the  de- 


fense of  the  VS.,  and  the  second  is  that 
they  have  the  effect  of  propping  up  the 
Franco  regime,  now  In  its  thirtieth  year  and 
bound  to  yield  sometime  soon.  All  this  has 
had  an  extremely  interesting  effect  In  Ma- 
drid, which  has  Its  own  split  between  liberal 
civilians  and  conservative  generals.  There  Is 
also  something  known  as  Spanish  pride, 
which  one  trifles  with  at  peril. 

"We  must  not  accept  a  'dlctat.' "  said  one 
recent  editorial  In  Ya.  a  Madrid  dally  which 
reflects  General  Franco  pretty  much  as  Ron- 
ald Zlegler  reflects  President  Nixon.  "Any- 
thing but  that,  Including  the  complete 
termination  of  the  agreements  renewed  In 
1963.  Those  agreements — as  they  were  stipu- 
lated— have  become  too  burdensome  for  us. 
Long  range  nuclear  missiles  have  radically 
changed  the  situation  from  what  It  was  when 
the  agreements  were  subscribed.  An  aUlance 
on  equal  grounds  may  be  appetizing,  but  not 
the  posture  of  an  acolyte.  We  will  not  be- 
come a  satellite  country." 

Going  further:  "Without  adequate  coun- 
ter-measures against  the  dangers  Involved" — 
and  here  Ya  means  a  signed  treaty — "we 
believe  that  Spain  should  not  renew  the 
agreements  with  the  United  States.  Analyz- 
ing the  pros  and  cons  of  15  years  of  'agree- 
ments.' Spain  has  derived  from  them  less 
advantages — many  less — than  the  other  side." 

That  last  is  arguable,  since  the  bases  have 
been  at  least  one  factor  In  the  one-plus 
billion  dollars  In  aid  that  has  gone  from  the 
United  States  to  Spain  since  1950.  But.  as 
Spanish  here  put  It,  what  kind  of  arrange- 
ment Is  It  when  the  United  States  can  rent 
land  on  which  to  emplace  Its  weapons. 
Either  there  Is  a  mutual  security  arrange- 
ment or  there  is  not.  As  a  Spanish  Embassy 
official  here  puts  It,  It  Is  "Inadmissible"  to 
lease  the  bases  without  regard  "for  the  risks 
the  arrangements  would  entail  for  Spain." 
Quite  correct.  It  Is  not  enough,  as  the  Penta- 
gon argues,  that  the  mere  presence  of 
American  troops  is  an  effective  guarantee. 
If  that  Is  the  intent,  then  there  ought  to  be 
a  treaty.  "The  'era  of  rentals'  has  ended," 
Ya  said,  a  bit  pretentiously  but  accurately 
enough. 

There  is  probably  no  regime  In  the  world 
that  provokes  such  passion  as  that  of 
General  Franco.  He  is  something  of  a  relic, 
with  his  civil  guards  and  his  censored  press, 
something  of  a  sore  thumb  on  the  manicured 
hand  of  Europe,  and  no  matter  that  his  re- 
gime differs  not  a  whit  from  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  America's  allies.  The  Span- 
ish Civil  War.  one  of  the  great  confused 
Ideological  struggles  of  all  time.  Is  stUl  the 
benchmark  of  good  guys  versus  bad  for  a 
good  many  people,  here  as  in  Europe.  A 
number  of  Western  observers  In  Spain  have 
argued  that  the  American  presence,  symbo- 
lized by  the  bases,  has  been  helpful  in  nudg- 
ing the  regime  from  right  to  center.  It  Is 
argued  that  the  modest  liberalization  that 
has  occurred  Is  the  result  of  American  Influ- 
ence, and  part  of  It  the  personal  conttict 
between  the  American  military  and  the 
Spanish.  Perhaps.  It  is  a  plausible  argument. 

With  some  heat.  Spanish  officials  here  and 
In  Madrid  categorically  reject  the  notion 
that  the  bases,  or  the  10,000  Americans 
which  now  reside  on  them,  would  ever  be 
used  In  the  event  of  Internal  disorders  In 
Spain.  "Gratultlously  offensive."  Is  the  way 
one  Spanish  official  here  put  It,  "and  detri- 
mental to  Spanish  sovereignty." 

One  recalls  the  1936  Spanish  war,  which 
became  a  laboratory  for  experimentation  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Germany,  among 
other  nations.  The  test  for  the  bases  ought 
to  be  their  use  to  the  United  States.  If  they 
are  found  to  have  no  use,  then  they  should 
be  abandoned.  If  they  are  found  to  be  essen- 
tial to  American  or  European  security,  then 
they  should  be  negotiated,  and  the  negotia- 
tions should  be  In  the  context  of  a  treaty. 
But  the  Senate  ought  to  look  very  carefully 
at   the   Implications   of   a    treaty   now   with 


Spain,  as  the  Franco  era  draws  to  a  close 
with  no  certain  successor.  If  any  people  in 
the  world  have  the  right  to  work  out  their 
own  affairs  without  Interference  It  Is  the 
Spanish.  It  did  not  happen  that  way  the 
last  time. 


THE  UNWINNABLE  WAR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Henry  Brandon  has  been  for  many  years 
interpreting  the  American  scene  for  the 
Sunday  Times  of  London.  He  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  events  and 
personalities  of  recent  years,  and  Iras  the 
advantage  of  greater  objectivity  about 
our  affairs  than  many  of  our  own  ob- 
servers. I  believe  that  his  account  of  the 
Wilson-Kosygin  meeting  and  its  signifi- 
cance for  us  and  for  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  worthy  of  our  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  article  entitled  "Hot 
Words  on  the  Hot  Line — the  Unwinnable 
War,  Part  2."  written  by  Henry  Brandon, 
and  published  in  the  London  Sunday 
Times  Weekly  Review  of  April  20,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hot  Wobds  on  the  Hot  Line — The  Unwin- 

NABLE  War,  Part  Two 

(By  Henry  Brandon) 

(Note. — Downstairs  at  Chequers.  Wilson 
staUed  for  time  with  Kosygln.  Upstairs  an 
American  envoy  held  the  phone  out  of  the 
window  so  that  Washington  could  hear  the 
motor  cycle  escort  preparing  to  take  Kosygln 
away.  It  was  a  desperate  last-minute  bid  for 
peace  In  Vietnam.  It  failed— with  angry  re- 
criminations between  Wilson  and  Johnson.) 

Harold  Wilson  had  great  expectations  of 
Premier  Kosygln's  visit  to  London  in  Febru- 
ary, 1967.  He  hoped  it  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  him  to  step  on  to  the  world 
stage  as  a  mediator  between  the  Americans 
and  the  North  Vietnamese.  He  had  known 
Kosygln  for  years,  and  felt  he  had  something 
of  a  special  personal  rapport  with  him. 

In  Washington  President  Johnson  was  not 
only  tired  of  volunteer  mediators,  but  ever 
since  Mr.  Wilson  had  dissociated  himself 
from  the  bombing  of  oil  installations  near 
Hanoi  seven  months  earlier,  he  had  ceased  to 
be  considered  a  robust  ally.  His  self-appoint- 
ed mission  with  Kosygin  only  aggravated  the 
distrust. 

Yet  it  was  difficult  for  Johnson  to  say  no 
to  Harold  Wilson:  It  would  have  been  very 
awkward  If  It  had  become  known  that  the 
United  States  would  not  try  out  such  a  spe- 
cial opportunity  for  peacemaking. 

The  chosen  liaison  man  was  Chester  Coop- 
er, a  short,  bushy-eyebrowed,  slightly  Chap- 
linesque  member  of  Ambassador  Averell  Har- 
rlman's  staff.  He  had  "low  visibility";  he 
would  not  be  spotted  by  the  Press.  Thanks  to 
his  dry  humour  and  his  easy  way  with  the 
British,  he  was  well  liked  In  London  from  his 
CIA  days,  between  ten  and  twelve  years  ear- 
lier. He  had  the  subtle  mind  needed  for  this 
task — yet,  as  It  proved,  he  did  not  quite  have 
the  necessary  White  House  influence. 

Cooper  had  In  fact  Just  visited  London, 
early  In  January,  to  brief  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  George  Brown,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, about  the  fruitless  Polish  peace  feeler. 
"Marigold."  On  a  visit  to  Moscow  the  pre- 
vious November  George  Brown  had  trans- 
mitted, on  behalf  of  the  Americans,  the  so- 
called  "Phase-A,  Phase-B"  proposal  (which 
was  to  play  such  a  pivotal  part  in  the  events 
of  the  next  few  days)  to  Hanoi  via  Moscow: 
excitable  as  ever,  he  was  Infuriated  to  learn 
from  Cooper  that  he  had  not  been  the  only 
one  to  do  so. 

Wilson  was  also  annoyed  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  not  Informed  them  socner  of  the 
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PoUah  mloalon.  Tie  fact  that  the  Americans 
were  still  not  sut'e  that  the  proposal  had 
reached  Hanoi  via  Warsaw  was  no  real  com- 
fort to  Brown. 

Shortly  before  Kosygln's  arrival,  Harold 
Wilson  asked  Dean  Rusk,  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State,  whethe?  Cooper  could  return  to 
London  to  bring  him  fuUy  up  to  date  on  the 
American  negotlatang  poslUon.  Rusk  agreed, 
and  Cooper  flew  b^ck  to  London  on  February 
3.  He  was  Instructed  to  hold  nothing  back 
from  the  Prime  Minister,  and  to  provide  a 
channel  of  commimlcatlona  with  Washing- 
ton. " 

Before    he   left   for   London.    Cooper   had 
seen  three  drafts  of  a  letter  from  Johnson 
to    Ho    Chi    Mlnh.    along    the    lines    of    the 
Phase  A- Phase  B  j  roposal.  Phase  A  provided 
that  under  a  prloij  secret  agreement  the  US 
would  stop  the  bdmblng  "unconditionally  " 
Phase   B(l)    provided   that   the   North    Viet- 
namese would  sto|i  the  Infiltration  of  men- 
Phase  B    (U)    thai    the   US.  as  a  corollary, 
would  refrain   froni  sending  any   addlUonai 
troops   to  Vietnam    It  was  also  understood 
that  the  US  would  agree  to  the  first  part  of 
this  agreement  only  If  Phase  B  (1)    was  ac- 
cepted in  advance.  The  key  to  this  proposal. 
the  time  lag  between  Phase  A  and  Phase  B 
was   vaguely   a   "reiisonable   period."   under- 
stood to-be  from  alxDut  ten  days  to  no  more 
than  two  weeks,  lii  which  Hanoi  could  de- 
termine   that   bombing    had    stopped    under 
Phase   A   and   not   simply   because   of   tech- 
nical or  weather  coi  dltlons. 

The  President  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  to  send  this  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
It  was  a  difficult  decision:  he  had  never  be- 
fore taken  such  an  Initiative.  What  Cooper 
did  not  know  when  he  left  was  that  a  letter 
had  finally  been  sent,  but  it  was  an  uncom- 
promising letter.  It  said  the  President  would 
stop  both  bomblnit  and  further  build-up 
of  US  forces  but  <  nly  after  being  assured 
that  Infiltration  Icto  South  Vietnam  had 
ceased. 

The  letter  was  dilvered  by  the  American 
Charge  d'Affalres  ik  Moscow  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  mlsslod  there  on  February  8. 
The  idea,  according  io  some,  was  to  pre-empt 
the  Wllson-Kosygln  jtalks  and  to  forestall  the 
possibility,  which  the  Stale  Department  sus- 
pected might  be  a  brobablllty.  that  Wilson 
would  sign  his  nam^  to  Kosygln's  formula— 
the  old  theme  song  that  there  could  be  talks 
U  only  the  U.S.  stoptoed  the  bombing.  Others 
suggest  a  simpler  Motive.  Negotiations  by 
proxy  are  not  a  practical  proposition.  If  there 
were  to  be  negotlatlbns.  Johnson  wanted  to 
be  the  one  to  conduct  them. 

The  Prime  Mlnlsti  was  full  of  high  hopes 
about  his  meeting  j  with  Kosygln.  George 
Brown  was  less  so.  4nd  Wilsons  hopes  sank 
when  the  Russians  Announced  their  delega- 
tion. It  did  not  injclude  Foreign  Minister 
Oromyko  nor  a  knowfa  Asian  expert.  It  looked 
more  lUe  a  goodwill  than  a  business  visit. 

Undaunted,  the  Ptlme  Minister  asked  the 
American  Ambassador  In  London,  David 
Bruce,  if  Cooper  could  stay  on  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Russian  IvUlt.  The  White  House 
sceptically  agreed.  Vfalt  Rostow,  the  Presl- 
aenfs  Adviser  for  Nal(lonal  Affairs,  considered 
Cooper  a  dove  and  therefore  an  untrust- 
worthy emissary. 

Kosygln  arrived  onlMonday,  February  6  on 
the  eve  of  the  cease^e  in  Vietnam  over  the 
Tel  hoUdays:  this  g^ve  special  meaning  to 
the  timing  of  the  vi^it.  Wilson  met  him  at 
the  airport  and  as  they  rode  Into  London 
Kosygln  said  that  hq  wanted  to  discuss  in- 
ternational problems  Including  Vietnam.  But 
and  Kosygln  put  special  emphasis  on  it— ^ 
only  in  private,  not  In  plenary  session. 

Wilson  was  greatly  encouraged.  On  Tues- 
day, when  the  talks  began,  he  put  forward 
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the  ingenious  "Phaa« 
under  the  impression 


that  this  was  stlU  Johnson's  policy. 

Kosygln    at    first    countered    by    restating 
Hands  known posltlofa.  He  suggested  that  an 


A-Phase  B"  proposal, 
which  Cooper  shared. 


Interview  given  by  Hanoi's  Foreign  Minister 
to  the  Australian  Journalist.  WlUred  Burch- 
ett,  was  a  genuine  attempt  by  Hanoi  to  get 
negotiations  started,  and  that  It  represented 
a  major  concession.  Talks  could  begin  three 
to  four  weeks  after  a  bombing  halt. 

Contrary  to  Washington's  expectations,  the 
Prime  Minister  loyally  insisted  that  the  best 
approach  to  negotiation  was  the  Phase  A- 
Phase  B  proposal  and  Kosygln  reacted  by  say- 
ing It  was  "a  possibility."  Wilson  held  to  his 
position  until  finally,  on  Friday,  in  private 
session  with  only  two  aides  on  each  side 
present.  Kosygln  said,  "You  keep  telling  me 
about  this  two-phased  proposal— put  It  Into 
writing."  The  proposal  seemed  new  to  him 
though  It  had  already  been  given  to  the 
Russians  by  George  Brown  when  he  met  Mr 
Gromyko  in  November. 

POT  the  first  time  the  Russians  were  show- 
ing a  real  Interest  In  getting  Involved  in 
backstage  peacemaking.  Kosygln  had  also 
told  Wilson  explicitly  that  he  was  in  touch 
with  Hanoi,  that  he  thought  Hanoi  was  In 
a  receptive  mood,  and  that  he  was  worried 
that  If  nothing  happened  the  Chinese  would 
again  be  able  to  assert  their  Influence  on  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

The  Chinese,  said  Kosygln  were  itching  to 
send  volunteers  following  the  declaration 
agreed  on  in  Bucharest  the  previous  July  and 
they,  the  Russians,  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  prevent  It.  Kosygln  also  left  the  impres- 
sion with  his  hosts  that  he  was  taking  cer- 
tain risks  by  facilitating  communications 
with  Hanoi  because  others  In  the  Kremlin 
were  afraid  that  failure  of  such  an  Initiative 
would  give  Peking  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tack the  Soviet  Union  for  disloyalty  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  ally. 

After  lunch  on  Friday  Chester  Cooper  and 
Donald  Murray,  then  Asian  expert  in  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  sat  down  together  and 
drafted  a  short  memorandum  setting  out 
how  It  was  proposed  to  give  Kosygln  the 
Phase  A-Phase  B  offer.  Around  4  p.m.  Cooper 
sent  the  text  to  Washington,  confldent  of 
Immediate  approval.  After  all,  it  was  within 
the  fairly  loose  instructions  with  which  he 
had  left  Washington.  The  memo  did,  how- 
ever, contain  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  would  be  done  until  a  reply  was 
received. 

Cooper  was  so  sure  of  Washington's  ap- 
proval that  when  by  7  pjn.  no  reply  had 
arrived,  he  decided  to  go  to  the  theatre  to 
see  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof."  Harold  Wilson 
was  equally  confident  that  the  memo  con- 
formed to  the  American  position;  It  had  been 
drafted  by  Cooper,  the  special  emissary,  and 
he  had  discussed  the  whole  matter  with 
Ambassador  Bruce  almost  every  evening  of 
the  week.  In  addition  Wilson  was  under  the 
impression  that  Dean  Rusk's  approval  had 
come  in. 

Harold  Wilson,  his  copy  of  the  memo  in 
his  pocket,  went  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  to 
attend  an  early  evening  reception  in  Kosy- 
gln's honoiu-.  At  an  appropriate  moment  he 
handed  the  draft  proposal  to  the  Russian 
who  seemed  confldent  that  it  might  open 
the  way  to  progress.  When  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter later  that  evening  met  Bruce  and  Cooper 
both  were  hopeful  that  the  cause  was  ad- 
vancing. 

At  least,  they  were  until  10:30  pjn  Then 
Walt  Rostow  caUed  Wilson  direct  on  the 
"hot  line "  from  Washington  and  told  him 
brusquely,  that  the  terms  originally  pre- 
sented were  no  longer  on  offer.  WUson  was 
ordered.  In  no  uncertain  terms,  to  Inform 
Kosygln  of  this  forthwith.  To  Wilson,  since 
then,  Rostow  has  always  been  Johnson's 
"Rasputin." 

What  most  perturbed  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration at  this  point  was  that  increasingly 
heavy  enemy  supplies  were  reported  to  be 
moving  south  and  that  troop  concentrations 
had  been  spotted  poised  along  the  Demlll- 
Urlsed  Zone.  So  that  when  the  Cooper  draft 
arrived  In  the  Situation  Room  In  the  White 
House  it  aroused  grave  misgivings. 


Wilson  twice  during  the  week  had  been 
asked  by  the  President  (through  Cooper)  to 
tell  Kosygln  that  the  increased  infiltrations 
violated  the  current  Tet  truce,  and  should  be 
stopped  Immediately:  and  he  had  done  so. 
Kosygln  had  replied  that  he  had  no  infor- 
mation on  the  violations  and  added  that  he 
did  not  believe  Washington.  He  had  not  spe- 
clflcally  confirmed  that  he  had  transmitted 
those  warnings  to  Hanoi,  but  the  Prime  Min- 
ister assumed  that  he  had  done  so. 

The  substitute  formula  that  was  now 
flashed  over  the  teletype  machine  from 
Washington  had  more  the  quality  of  an 
ultlmatuna  than  an  offer  to  negotiate.  A  time 
Interval  between  Phase  A  and  Phase  B  had 
become  unacceptable  to  the  President;  and 
Infiltration  had  to  stop  before  he  would  halt 
the  bomb.  He  "will"  agree  to  halt  the  bomb- 
ing only  "as  soon  as"  Infiltration  from  the 
North  "will"  stop. 

Walt  Rostow,  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  even  the  President,  sat  that  night 
redrafting  the  written  terms  to  put  to  Kosy- 
gln In  London.  Rostow  was  insensitive  to  the 
theme;  McNamara  was  inexperienced  in  dip- 
lomatic drafting;  and  the  President,  who  fo- 
cused for  the  first  time  on  the  intricate  lan- 
guage was  quite  appalled  by  the  concession 
to  Hanoi  entailed  by  the  proposal  Wilson  had 
already  put.  At  the  same  time  no  one  In  the 
White  House  realised  quite  what  they  were 
doing  to  Harold  Wilson. 

Hopping  mad  with  embarrassment.  Wilson 
had  to  send  his  private  secretary  that  night 
to  catch  Kosygln,  before  his  train  left  Euston 
for  Scotland,  to  hand  him  the  new  message. 
Kosygln  never  rettirned  to  the  Phase  A- 
Phase  B  proposal  again. 

Later,  at  about  11  p.m.,  Wilson.  stlU  angry, 
got  on  to  the  President  over  the  "hot  line." 
Johnson  repeated  that  his  offer  had  been 
withdrawn.  The  Prime  Minister  complained 
bitterly  about  this  abrupt  volte  face,  and 
the  "hot  line"  began  to  run  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  tisual. 

The  only  explanation  Wilson  could  see  for 
this  reversal,  which  had  badly  undermined 
his  credibility  with  Kosygln,  was  that  either 
he  had  not  been  kept  properly  informed  or 
the  hawks  had  won  the  upper  hand,  or  some- 
body on  the  American  side  "didn't  know 
their  asses  from  their  elbows."  In  reply,  the 
President  put  all  the  emphasis  on  the  gross 
breaches  of  the  truce  and  the  heavy  move- 
ment of  supplies  south,  which  he  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  thought  endangered 
the  security  of  American  trooi>e. 

Walt  Rostow,  on  the  phone,  had  accused 
Wilson  of  preclpitateness  in  handing  the 
original  memorandum  to  Kosygln  before  it 
had  been  cleared  In  Washington.  This  only 
made  Wilson  angrier,  for  he  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  It  represented  the  Amer- 
ican position.  Hadn't  Cooper  and  Bruce,  who 
both  knew  what  it  was  all  about  and  neither 
of  whom  could  be  called  a  fool,  seen  all  the 
cables?  It  was  not  surprising  that  he  had 
assimied  approval  of  Cooper's  message  In 
Washington  to  be  only  a  formality.  (Cooper, 
too,  became  the  target  of  Washington's  ire. 
and  was  threatened  with  dismissal  until  It 
was  found  that  he  had  not  exceeded  his 
instructions.) 
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WILSON    DECIDES   ON    ANOTHKK   TACK 

Undaunted  by  this  embarrassing  setback, 
Wilson  decided  on  another  tack:  he  drafted 
a  new  proposal  for  an  extension  of  the  bomb- 
ing pause,  conditional  on  Hanoi's  agreeing 
to  halt  infiltration  immediately.  It  was  put 
Into  final  form  by  Cooper  and  Sir  Burke 
Trend,  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet,  and  trans- 
mlttea  to  the  White  House  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. It  was  to  bring  the  crisis  between  Lon- 
don and  Washington  to  an  angry  climax. 

In  Washington,  as  he  met  his  advisers  to 
decide  how  to  reply.  President  Johnson  was 
In  one  of  his  worst  moods.  He  was  annoyed 
by  the  whole  Wilson  attempt  to  negotiate 
with  Kosygln,  and  he  suspected  him  of  hav- 
ing done  so  more  In  his  own  political  in- 


terests than  Johnson's.  Nor  did  he  like  nego- 
tiations by  proxy,  for  It  put  his  own  good 
faith  somehow  into  question.  He  complained 
that  he  always  had  too  many  volunteer  in- 
termediaries and  negotiators. 

At  one  point  he  asked  rhetorically,  "If  you 
knew  Harold  Wilson's  outlook  would  you 
want  him  to  negotiate  for  you?"  He  did  not 
want  to  be  trapped  into  another  "goddam 
ptause,"  and  snapped  at  those  who  pleaded 
for  the  extension  by  saying,  for  Instance  to 
Nick  Katzenbach,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State:  "Nick  or  someone  else  U  going  to  tell 
me  .  .  .  but  I  am  not  buying  any  of  that"; 
or,  "Bob  McNamara  got  me  involved  in  that 
37-day  pause  and  here  he's  going  again.  I 
wish  I  had  not  followed  bis  advice  the  first 
time.  .  . ." 

But  some  of  those  present  had  the  Impres- 
sion that  in  fact  they  were  debating  a  deci- 
sion which  the  President  had  already  taken. 
Johnson  always  became  angry  If  he  felt  that 
he  had  to  act  on  some  peace  feeler  on  a  ten- 
ta-one  chance,  and  always  felt  that  he  was 
being  conned  into  something.  He  usually 
agreed  to  take  the  chance,  but  It  took  him 
to  the  limits  of  his  patience. 

Cooper,  meanwhile,  had  been  installed  that 
Friday  In  a  hide-out  on  the  second  floor  at 
Chequers.  In  a  room  once  used  as  a  prison. 
From  there  he  had  a  direct  telephone  line 
to  the  White  House.  Down  below.  Wilson  and 
Kosygln  began  their  last  meeting.  George 
Brown,  who  in  the  Itist  three  days  had  offered 
his  resignation  about  four  times,  was  not 
present. 

It  began  to  get  late  and  still  there  was  no 
word  of  Washington's  willingness  to  extend 
the  bombing  pause.  Dinner  was  served  sjje- 
cially  slowly,  and  Wilson  sat  at  the  table 
secretly  nursing  his  proposal,  spinning  out 
conversation  about  the  Common  Market  and 
what  It  might  mean  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Upstairs  Cooper  was  getting  Impatient.  He 
had  promised  Wilson  an  early  reply,  and  Walt 
Rostow  (who  had  been  rude  and  Impatient) 
became  contrite  and  repeatedly  promised  one 
as  soon  as  possible.  By  10:43  p.m.,  when  noth- 
ing new  had  come  through  Cooper  called  the 
White  House  again.  Still  no  decision.  Cooper 
called  yet  again,  and  got  Rostow  on  the 
phone. 

But  downstairs  they  had  long  passed  the 
coffee  stage.  Kosygln  was  ready  'to  leave  and 
Wilson  could  stall  no  longer.  As  he  said 
goodbye  he  told  Kosygln  that  he  might  have 
a  message  for  him  from  the  President,  and 
suggested  that  It  would  be  better  If  he  did 
not  go  to  bed  immediately  on  arrival  at 
Clarldge's.  The  police  escort  revved  up  their 
motor-cycles  and  upstairs  Cooper,  In  utter 
desperation,  leaned  from  the  window  and 
held  out  the  telephone  receiver  as  far  as  he 
could  so  that  Rostow,  across  the  Atlantic, 
could  gain  a  proper  sense  of  urgency  from 
the  spluttering  noise  of  the  departing  out- 
riders. 

Finally,  at  11  p.m..  Cooper  was  told  that 
the  President  had  agreed  to  delay  the  bomb- 
ing resumption.  The  message  was  being 
drafted  and  would  be  awaiting  Wilson  on 
his  return  to  10  Downing  Street.  At  12:15 
a.m.  WUson,  Ambassador  Bruce  and  Cooper 
met  there  to  read  It  and  decide  what  to  do. 
Officially  the  Tet  truce  had  ended  some  hours 
earlier  on  Sunday  morning  and  the  fact 
that  the  bombing  had  not  yet  been  resumed 
meant  that  an  unofficial  extension  was  al- 
ready In  progress. 

Johnson's  message  now  confirmed  an  offi- 
cial extension  till  10  a.m.  Monday  morning 
London  time.  That  gave  Just  enough  time 
for  Kosygln  to  leave  London  before  the  re- 
sumption of  the  bombing.  He  was  scheduled 
to  leave  at  9:30  a.m.  Johnson  remembered 
how  offended  the  Russians  had  been  when 
he  ordered  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
while  Kosygln  was  In  Hanoi,  and  at  least 
wanted  to  avoid  offending  the  Russian  and 
the  British  Premiers. 

As   an   extension   It   was    disappointingly 


little  but  Wilson  decided  to  tell  Kosygln 
nevertheless.  He  and  George  Brown  went  to 
Clarldge's  at  1  a.m.,  armed  this  time  with 
the  message  signed  by  Ambassador  Bruce  on 
the  stationery  of  the  American  Embassy  to 
authenticate  it.  Wilson  wanted  to  Instire 
against  another  misunderstanding  with 
Washington. 

The  Russian  leader's  reaction  to  that 
after-mldnlght  meeting  at  Clarldge's  was  not 
encouraging.  He  Interpreted  the  message  as 
coming  close  to  an  ultimatum.  Seven  hours 
for  Hanoi  to  reply,  he  felt,  was  too  little.  He 
said  he  would  pass  It  on  but,  he  added,  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  acceptable.  It 
simply  did  not  leave  enough  time.  WUson 
then  offered  to  try  for  a  further  extension  If 
he,  Kosygln,  on  his  part,  would  press  Hanoi 
for  an  early  reply. 

Wilson  left  Clarldge's  at  2  a.m.  By  the  time 
he  returned  after  a  few  hours  sleep  to  accom- 
pany the  Russian  visitor  to  Gatwlck  Alrpwrt 
he  was  able  to  Inform  blm  that  Washington 
had  agreed  to  another  five  hours'  delay.  Kosy- 
gln sounded  dei^essed.  He  thought  this  still 
did  not  leave  enough  time  for  a  reply  and  pre- 
dicted that  Hanoi  would  turn  the  offer  down, 
especially  since  It  could  not  afford  to  with- 
hold completely  all  supplies  from  Its  forces 
In  South  Vietnam.  Kosygln  took  off  from 
Gatwlck,  there  was  no  further  word  from 
him,  and  bombing  was  resumed. 

The  peace  Initiative  had  collapsed — not 
only  for  Wilson,  but  also  for  Kosygln. 

There  Is  Indeed  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  message  of  the  extension  of  the  truce  was 
never  transmitted  from  Moscow  to  Hanoi 
after  Kosygln  had  forwarded  It  for  retrans- 
mission to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  His  colleagues  must 
have  decided  that  he  had  not  done  well 
enough  and  that  It  could  only  create  em- 
barrassment. 

THE   DILEIUMAS   THAT  RUSSIA   FACED 

Yet  to  most  of  those  Involved  in  all  the 
various  peace  feelers,  this  seems  In  retrospect 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  for  the 
Russian  willingness  to  become  Involved. 

Off  and  on  the  U.S.  had  tried  hard  to  In- 
terest them,  but  they  steadfastly  refused^ and 
simply  repeated  Hanoi's  position,  which  was 
that  an  unconditional  halt  In  the  bombing 
would  lead  to  negotiations.  But  Johnson  was 
too  soured  by  the  failure  of  the  37-day  pause 
to  listen  to  that. 

The  Russians  had  their  problems.  There 
was  clearly  a  great  difference  between  their 
ignoring  F^del  Castro  and  taking  their  own 
missiles  out  of  Cuba,  and  what  sway  they 
could  exercise  over  the  North  Vietnamese.  Not 
only  was  their  Infiuence  limited  with  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  but  the  Chinese  too  had  their  sup- 
porters In  Hanoi's  poUtburo. 

The  Russians  let  It  be  known  In  Washing- 
ton that  they  had  had  only  limited  scope  for 
maneuver,  and  were  facing  several  dilem- 
mas. They  did  not  want  to  promise  the 
Americans  anything  they  were  not  sure  they 
could  deUver;  nor  did  they  want  to  g^ve  the 
impression  that  they  were  trying  to  force 
something  down  North  Vietnamese  throats 
or  that  they  were  letting  down  a  Communist 
aUy.  They  knew  that  the  Chinese  were  only 
waiting  to  jump  on  them  with  propag^anda 
accusing  them  of  betraying  the  Communist 
cause. 

They  were  also  confused.  Just  as  Hanoi 
probably  was,  by  the  credlblUty  gap  that 
Johnson  created  for  himself.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  Kremlin  probably  accepted  that 
he  wanted  to  carry  on  In  the  Kennedy  tradi- 
tion. But  as  his  position  In  Vietnam  hard- 
ened, as  he  escalated  the  war,  they  came 
Increasingly  to  mistrust  him.  They  could  not 
be  sure  whether.  If  they  succeeded  In  start- 
ing negotiations,  Johnson  would  not  de- 
mand terms  so  unacceptable  to  Hanoi  that 
they  would  be  embarrassed.  They  were  there- 
fore very  chary  of  helping  Johnson,  who, 
they  suspected,  wanted  to  attain  at  the  con- 
ference table  the  victory  he  bad  f  aUed  to  win 
on  the  battlefield. 


The  Russians  worried  that  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam would  lead  to  a  confrontation  with  the 
U.S.  As  the  North  Vietnamese  continued  to 
hold  their  own  and  did  not  seek  Interven- 
tion by  either  themselves  or  the  Chinese,  they 
probably  found  some  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
American  Goliath  pinned  down  and  embar- 
rassed  by  the   North  Vietnamese  David. 

Gradually,  as  more  Soviet  arms  were  sent 
to  Hanoi  and  as  the  Chinese  not  only  cut 
down  their  own  aid  but  tried  to  Impede  the 
flow  of  Russian  supplies,  Moscow's  Influence 
In  Hanoi  began  to  grow.  This,  plus  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  Russian  aid,  may  have  persuaded 
Mr.  Kosygln  to  his  London  overtures. 

THE    REASON    FOB    JOHNSON'S    DISTRUST 

Chester  Cooper  did  his  level  best  to  advise 
the  Prime  Minister  and  to  put  pressure  on 
the  White  House,  but  he  clearly  could  not 
carry  enough  Influence.  Walt  Rostow  dls- 
.trusted  him,  and  that  In  turn  meant  that 
the  President  distrusted  him;  perhaps  If 
someone  of  the  stature  of  Cyrus  Vance,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defence,  a  man  whom 
the  President  trusted  ImpUcltly,  had  been 
sent  to  London,  the  outcome  might  have 
been  different. 

The  President's  distrust  of  Wilson  may 
have  been  an  even  greater  handicap.  He  was 
afraid  that  Wilson,  in  his  eagerness  to  play 
the  peacemaker  (or,  as  Dean  Rusk  once  put 
It,  his  hope  of  getting  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize), 
would  give  away  some  of  the  chips  the  Pres- 
ident had  been  hoarding  carefully.  Johnson 
was  not  a  man  who  let  anybody  else  play 
with  his  own  chips. 

Wilson  became  a  victim  of  his  own  good 
intentions  and  his  ambitions  as  a  peace- 
maker, and  was  rewarded  with  some  unchar- 
acteristically shabby  treatment  by  the  Amer- 
icans. A  chance  to  test  the  Russians  in  peace- 
making was  missed — and  now  no  one  will 
ever  know  how  real  that  chance  was. 

The  U.S.  restarted  the  bombing  and  Hanoi 
Radio  Bounded  as  tough  as  ever,  stubbornly 
reiterating  North  Vietnam's  demand  that  the 
bombing  had  to  be  halted  "unconditionally 
and  for  good."  The  ten-mile  circle  around 
Hanoi  no  longer  remained  bomb-free.  Both 
sides  hardened  their  positions.  Hanoi  dis- 
closed the  correspondence  between  Johnson 
and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh;  and  a  "war  council"  held 
by  the  President  on  Guam  proved  Incon- 
clusive. 

The  prospect  of  peace  seemed  more  remote 
than  for  a  long  time.  No  reasonable  basis 
for  negotiations  was  In  sight.  In  private 
President  Johnson  Bounded  more  determined 
than  ever  to  increase  military  pressure. 
"When  the  buUets  get  faster  and  hotter 
round  my  ears  I  get  calmer."  The  Gallup 
Polls  showed  67  per  cent  In  favour  of  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  and  his  own  popularity 
rating  down  to  62  per  cent,  but  the  division 
among  Americans  had  become  more  bitter, 
more  emotional. 

On  March  28.  U  Thant  disclosed  that  his 
proposal  for  a  standstlU  truce  In  Vietnam 
as  a  first  6tep  towards  peace  negotiations 
had  been  approved  by  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  but  rejected  In  Hanoi.  All 
major  peace  Initiatives  from  then  on  petered 
out.  until  two  Frenchmen  with  direct  access 
to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh — Raymond  Aubrac  and  Her- 
bert Marcovlch — went  to  Hanoi  to  sound  out 
the  prospects  for  negotiations. 

The  American  Intermediary  between  them 
and  Washington  was  Harvard  Professor 
Henry  Kissinger  (now  President  Nixon's  ad- 
viser on  National  Security  Affairs ) .  Kissinger 
had  been  to  Vietnam  himself  several  times. 
He  went  out  a  moderate  hawk  and  came 
back,  having  talked  to  the  province  chiefs. 
feeUng  that  politically  the  Government  was 
hardly  viable.  It  was  through  Kissinger's 
contact  v?lth  Marcovlch  that  Aubrac  an  old 
friend  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  was  enlisted  in  the 
mission.  Kissinger  had  already  acted  as  a 
consultant  for  three  Presidents  but  was  also 
someone  the  Admlnlstralion  could  easUy  dis- 
own BhoiUd  things  go  awry. 
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.  lasted   several   months.   In 

his  debriefing  afl(er  the  first  contact,  Kissin- 
ger put  rorwardl  a  mildly  optimistic  view. 
One  who  Ustenec)  to  this  debriefing  was  the 
new  Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Affairs  at  the  Pentagon,  Paul  Warnke.  In- 
spired by  Klsslnir's  presentation,  he  and  a 
member  oX  his  slaff  returned  to  their  office 
and  Jotted  down  ^  ptoAslble  new  approach  to 
negotiations. 

They  handed  tielr  brief  memo  to  Robert 
McNamara,  who  liked  It  and  took  It  to  the 
President,  who  a;cepted  It  Immediately.  It 
became  known  aa  the  San  Antonio  Formula 
because  It  was  oS>red  as  a  basis  for  negotia- 
tions by  F>re6ldei)  t  Johnson  in  a  speech  In 
San  Antonio. 

The  formula  wa  s  a  definite  departure  from 
the  tough  propoail  the  President  had  made 
In  his  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  It  allowed  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  continue  infiltration, 
even  after  the  boinblng  halt,  at  the  existing 
level. 

Through  Kissinger  this  most  conciliatory 
offer  so  far  was  transmitted  for  the  first  time 
to  Hanoi.  There  wi  ls  no  doubt  that  Kissinger 
conducted  the  operation  In  the  most  pro- 
fessional manner,  and  that  Aubrac  had  di- 
rect contact  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  At  one  point 
Chester*  Cooper  w(  nt  to  Paris  to  offer  proof 
that  Kissinger  spc  ke  with  the  authority  of 
the  American  Government.  However,  nothing 
came  of  the  operat  Ion,  and  by  September  the 
effort  was  abandoi  ed. 

If  nothing  else  the  Kissinger  mission  at 
least  resulted  In  ti  e  development  of  the  San 
Antonio  Formula.  :  :t  was  a  conciliatory  offer, 
and  even  though  t  le  signals  that  came  back 
from  Hanoi  were  unclear  and  didn't  lead 
anywhere,  It  may  nevertheless  mark  a  turn- 
ing point.  It  must  tiave  helped  to  impress  at 
least  some  membjrs  of  the  Politburo  In 
Hanoi  that  the  U.S .  was  offering  more  than 
equitable  terms  for  talks. 

m'nakara  gois  cool  on  bombing 
The  approved  trcop  celling  of  480.000  men 
had  now  been  react  ed,  and  the  President  was 
considering  requests  for  more.  By  early  Au- 
gust the  new  maxlrium  was  525,000.  Because 
of  Vietnam,  Johnson  had  now  become  the 
most  unpopular  President  since  the  second 
world  war.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  it  was 
Vietnam  that  accounted  for  most  of  the 
strength  he  still  had  In  the  country.  The 
doves  were  more  vccal,  but  the  h^fks  were 
equally  strong.  It  wis  the  hesitant  people  In 
the  middle  whose  n  ambers  suddenly  had  In- 
creased. 

After  my  own  vli  It  to  Vietnam  that  au- 
tumn. I  was  convin:  ;ed  that  the  cost  in  lives 
and  money  had  to  be  reduced.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  this  was  tlie  only  way  to  meet  the 
growing  public  diss  itlsfactlon  in  the  U.S.  I 
also  believed  that  militarily  the  U.S.  had 
achieved  the  kind  >f  stalemate  that  made 
negotiations  the  next  logical  step. 

In  October.  Towniiend  Hoopes,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Air  produced  for  McNamara 
a  15-page  dociunent  pulling  together  all  the 
difficulties  In  the  way  of  a  military  victory. 
It  asked  whether  th(  re  was  an  ultimate  cell- 
ing to  the  number  ol  men  America  could  put 
in,  and  how  the  Chnese  would  react  If  the 
number  reached  one  million.  It  laid  out  the 
growing  threat  to  the  dollar  caused  by  the 
loss  of  gold  and  it  analysed  the  increasing 
criticism  among  woild  opinion.  It  reflected 
the  growing  sense  In  the  Administration  that 
the  U.S.  was  doing  lothlng  In  Vietnam  but 
reinforcing  weakness. 

By  then  McNamari  had  gone  publicly  on 
record  before  the  i  Senate  Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcon  mlttee  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  widening  th  ;  range  of  bombing  tar- 
gets in  the  North.  an<  I  that  no  level  of  bomb- 
ing or  direct  alr-striki  is  on  population  centres 
(which  the  U.S.  considered  immoral),  would 
help  win  the  war.  He  k-eflected  the  conclusion 
also  contained  in  thd  Hoopes  memorandum 
that  air  bombardment  had  never  seriously 


Impeded  the  flow  of  supplies,  and  the  enemy 
In  the  South  never  suffered  serious  shortages 
because  of  the  bombing. 

For  some  Inexplicable  reason,  no  full  eval- 
uation of  the  bombing  had  been  done  up  to 
then.  Interest  always  was  focused  on  how 
the  U.S.  could  do  better.  And  the  objective 
always  was  how  to  make  the  enemy  pay  a 
higher  price.  As  the  war  widened  so  the  frus- 
trations mounted,  and  the  original  pur- 
pose of  preventing  Infiltration  had  been 
changed  to  "bomb  them  to  the  conference 
table." 

The  advocates  of  air  power  had  always 
been  bullish  about  what  could  be  accom- 
plished. They  consistently  claimed  more  than 
could  be  obtained.  North  Vietnam  was  not 
an  industrial  area,  such  as  Germany  in  the 
second  world  war;  it  lacked  vital  targets,  and 
so  the  damage  that  could  be  done  from  the 
air  was  limited. 

Operational  Air  Force  officers,  of  course, 
consider  themselves  a  "can  do"  outfit.  They 
will  therefore  never  admit  that  they  can- 
not accomplish  what  is  asked  of  them.  But 
it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  the  Air 
Force  Is  a  monolith;  it  too  reflects  a  spec- 
trum of  opinion.  It  did  the  Job  It  was  asked 
to  do  with  a  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  very 
stringent  ground  rules. 

It  held  to  the  specialty  prescribed  ap- 
proaches to  certain  targets,  for  Instance,  al- 
though they  were  often  the  most  dangerous 
approaches;  and  those  who  did  not  carry 
out  their  orders  faithfully— as,  for  example, 
the  pilot  who  dropped  his  bombs  close  to  a 
Soviet  ship  In  Haiphong  Harbour— were 
severely  penalised.  The  usual  reply  to  critics 
of  the  Ineffectiveness  of  air  warfare  main- 
tained, as  the  Senate  Military  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  did,  that  the  Air  Force  was 
shackled,  and  If  only  It  could  bomb  Haiphong 
Harbour  the  effects  would  be  much  more 
noticeable. 
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This.  In  effect,  scathing  criticism  of  Mc- 
Namara aroused  to  his  defence  his  fellow- 
ratlonallst  McGeorge  Bundy.  who  had  by 
then  left  the  White  House  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ford  Foundation.  He.  too.  had 
now  become  doubtful  of  the  effectiveness  of 
military  measures,  however  well  executed.  In 
a  limited  war.  He  took  the  Committee  to 
task:  "Nothing  is  less  reliable  than  the  un- 
supported opinion  of  men  who  are  urging 
the  value  of  their  own  chosen  Instrument — 
in  this  case  military  force.  We  must  not  be 
surprised,  and  still  less  persuaded,  when  gen- 
erals and  admirals  recommend  additional 
military  action — what  do  we  expect  them  to 
recommend?" 

He  warned  that  careful  Judgment  was  re- 
quired between  military  value  and  political 
costs.  The  Ideologists  continued  to  hold  fast, 
but  the  rationalists  had  had  second 
thoughts.  As  McGeorge  Bundy  now  con- 
fessed. "Grey  Is  the  colour  of  truth." 

On  September  29.  the  President  revealed 
in  San  Antonio  his  new  negotiating  formula, 
which  by  then  was  already  In  the  hands  of 
Hanoi. 

Just  before  Christmas  General  Westmore- 
land, the  U.S.  Commander  In  Vietnam,  and 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  the  Ambassador  in  Saigon, 
returned  to  the  U.S.  to  sprinkle  some  op- 
timism Into  everybody's  ears.  They  both 
talked  about  "light  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel." but  many  suspected  that  Johnson  was 
using  them  to  set  the  right  mood  and  tone 
for  the  Presidential  election  year  of  1968. 

And.  in  fact,  it  had  been  clear  for  some 
time  that  the  war  had  become  a  stalemate. 
The  word  was  resented  in  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, but  until  the  Tet  offensive  be- 
gan In  February,  1968,  Its  use  was  accurate 
The  Tet  offensive  caught  the  U.S.  forces  off 
guard  and  proved  how  vulnerable  they  still 
were;  but  their  counter-offensive,  so  to  say. 
restored  the  stalemate.  It  did  not  restore, 
though,  the  lost  confidence  in  the  political 
and   military   assessments  from   Saigon. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
ABM  debate  symbolizes  and  encompasses 
more  than  a  weapons  system.  The  de- 
velopment  of  technology  as  applied  to 
missile  systems  and  other  implements  of 
war  afifect  our  chances  for  disarmament 
and  tend  to  distort  domestic  priorities 
They  have  great  implications  not  only  in 
the  military  field  but  in  the  fields  of 
industry,  labor,  the  universities,  and 
politics  and  all  these  factors  can  be.  and 
have  been,  without  any  prior  determina- 
tion and  without  any  deliberate  intent 
developed  into  a  partnership  of  enormous 
proportions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  but  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  military.  I  think 
they  are  doing  their  job  with  integrity 
dedication,  and  patriotism.  I  have  great 
i-espect  for  industry  in  this  country.  They 
are  seeking  business  and  achieving  it 
Sometimes  I  think  perhaps  they  go  to 
undue  lengths.  I  have  great  respect  for 
labor,  too.  but  labor  too  often  finds 
desirable  the  jobs  which  missile  installa- 
tions and  other  systems  make  available 
the  work  pays  well  and  often  carries  a 
good  deal  of  overtime. 

The  universities  have  also  been  bene- 
fiting for  some  time.  The  latest  figure  I 
have  indicates  that  last  year,  educational 
and  nonprofit  institutions  earned  $772 
million  in  research  contracts— $16  mil- 
lion more  than  in  1967. 

For  example,  with  no  intention  of  im- 
pugning any  university,  but  rather  to 
note  their  excellence,  I  note  from  pub- 
lished news  sources  that  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  is  in  10th 
place  in  this  field,  with  $119  million  in 
Defense  research  contracts,  and  that  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  for  example 
is  in  22d  place  with  $57,600,000. 

As  far  as  the  pontics  is  concerned 
there  are  many  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
myself  included,  who  must  share  a  part 
uf  the  responsibility,  and  a  part  of  any 
blame,  because  when  it  comes  to  getting 
defense  installations,  missile  or  other- 
wise, for  our  States  and  into  our  areas 
none  of  us  have  been  shrinking  violets 
I  think  that  ought  to  be  made  clear. 

So  what  has  developed  along  with  the 
technological  developments  over  the  past 
two  decades,  is  a  military-industrial- 
labor-academic-political  combination 
and  that  development  simply  cannot  be 
gainsaid. 

To  come  back  to  the  main  theme  of  my 
remarks,  I  would  note  that  the  Penta- 
gon's allegation,  in  defense  of  the  ABM- 
Safeguard— system,  is,  in  my  opinion 
predicated  on  its  beUef  that  the  Soviet 
Umon  IS  developing  a  first  strike  capacity 
and  that  almost  all  our  land-based  mis- 
siles or  at  least  a  sizable  portion  of  them 
would  be  destroyed  on  that  basis. 

It  is  well  to  reiterate  and  to  emphasize 
that  the  second  strike  capacity  is  only  in 
part  predicated  on  the  reaction  of  our 
land-based  missiles  and  that  we  have,  in 
addition,  41  Polaris  submarines  with  656 
nuclear  missiles  and  646  nuclear  armed 
strategic  Air  Force  bombers. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  showing  the  increase 
from  1963  through  1968  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  of 
ICBM — intercontinental     ballistic    mis- 
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siie— SLBM — sea-launched  ballistic  mis-  same  basis  to  include  the  number  of  in-  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
sile— and  total  missiles  from  these  two  tercontlnental  bombers.  .All  this  is  public  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
systems.  In  addition,  I  would  like  on  the    information.  follows: 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


United 
States 


U.S.S.R. 


United 
States 


U.S.S.R. 


United 
States 


U.S.S.R. 


United 
SUtes 


U.S.S.R. 


United 
states 


U.S.S.R. 


United 
States 


USS.R. 


ICBM  launclters 514               100  834  200  854  270  934 

SLBM  launchers 160 90  416  120  496  120  512 

Total  missiles         674                190  1,250  320  1,350  390  1,446 

Intercontinental  bombers 1,300                155  1,100  155  935  155  680 


340 
130 


1,054 
656 


720 
30 


1.054 
656 


905 
45 


470 
155 


1,710 
697 


750 
155 


1,710 
646 


945 
150 


Mr.  FUIBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  this  table,  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  while  the  Senator  has  included,  in 
the  table  which  he  has  just  asked  to  be 
inserted,  I  think,  a  very  complete  and 
very  good  table  of  the  nuclear  weapons, 
this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  capacity 
of  this  coimtry  to  destroy  any  enemy  or 
any  antagonist,  because  we  have  enor- 
mous capacity  in  the  field  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  warfare  agents,  sufH- 
cient  at  least  to  duplicate  the  destructive 
capacity  represented  by  the  figures  in  the 
table  the  Senator  has  inserted. 

I  wish  only  to  make  the  point  that  this 
table,  with  all  of  its  impressive  figures,  by 
no  means  tells  the  whole  story.  The  Rus- 
sians, as  do  we,  have,  in  addition,  the 
further  capacity  to  decimate  populations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright),  Is  cor- 
rect. And  may  I  say  that  I  have  not  even 
given  all  the  information  at  my  disposal 
relative  to  the  number  of  warheads  and 
the  like,  but  I  shall  do  so  now. 

It  is  my  understanding,  subject  to  veri- 
fication, that  in  1963  the  approximate 
munber  of  nuclear  warheads  was  7,844 
for  the  United  States  and  755  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  by  1968  the  figure 
was  6,556  for  the  United  States  and  3,295 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  say  that  subject  to  verification;  but  I 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  that  what  I  have 
just  stated  is  fact,  and  can  well  be 
proved. 

Another  aspect  of  the  development,  or 
in  some  instances,  lack  of  development, 
of  missiles  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
approximately  $23  billion  has  been  ex- 
pended on  missile  systems  planned,  pro- 
duced, deployed,  and  abandoned.  Of  that 
figure  about  $4.1  billion  was  spent  on 
missiles  wliich  were  abandoned  in  the 
lesearch  and  development  stage.  I  shall 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
major  missile  projects  terminated  during 
the  past  16  years  and  not  deployed;  but 
before  doing  so.  I  wish  to  give  full  credit 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  ,  who  placed 
these  figuies  in  the  Record  on  March  7, 
and  thereby  made  them  available  to  the 
rest  of  us. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
list  of  terminated  projects  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Project 


Year 
started 


Year 
canceled 


Funds 

Invested 

(millions) 


Army: 

Hermes 1944  1954  J96.4 

Dart 1952  1958  44.0 

Loki 1948  1956  21.9 

Terrier,  land  based 1951  1956  18.6 

Plato 1951  1958  18.5 

Mauler 1960  1965  200.0 

Total  Army 399.4 

Navy: 

Sparrovti  1 1945  1958  195.6 

Regulus  II 1955  1958  144.4 

Petrel 1945  1957  87.2 

Corvus 1954  1960  80.0 

Eagle 1959  1961  53.0 

Meteor 1945  1954  52.6 

Sparrow  II 1945  1957  52.0 

Rigel 1943  1953  38.0 

Dove 1949  1955  33.7 

Triton 1948  1957  19.4 

Oriole 1947  1953  12.5 

Typhon 1958  1964  225.0 

ToUl  Navy 993.4 

Air  Force: 

Navaho 1954  1957  679.8 

Snark 1947  1962  677.4 

GAM-63  Rascal 1946  1958  448.0 

GAM-87  Skybolt 1960  1963  440.0 

Talos,  land  based 1954  1957  118.1 

Mobile  Minuteman 1959  1962  108.4 

0-4  Drone 1954  1959  84.4 

SM-72  Goose 1955  1958  78.5 

GAM-67  Crossbow 1957  1958  74.6 

MMRBM 1962  1964  65.4 

Total  Air  Force 2,774.6 

Grand  total 4,167.4 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  table  shows  the  total  invest- 
ment for  missile  systems  which  have 
been  deployed  but  are  no  longer  de- 
ployed. These  two  sets  of  figures  add  up 
to  a  total  of  $23,053  billion: 

I  Cost  in  millions] 
Army: 

Nlke-AJax  ..--  $2,256 

Entac  (Antitank  missile) - —  50 

Redstone 586 

Lacrosse    347 

Corporal   534 

Jupiter 327 

Total  Army — -    4,100 

Navy: 

Polaris  Al 1. 132 

Begulus 413 

Total  Navy  .- —     1.545 

Air  Force : 

Houndog  A 255 

Atlas  D,  E,  P 6,208 

Titan  I 3, 415 

Bomarc  A ; 1.405 

Mace  A 328 

Jupiter    498 

Thor 1,416 

Total  Air  Force 13.241 

Grand  total 18.886 


I  Cost  in  millions  I 
Plus  missile  systems  terminated  be- 
fore deployment $4,167 


Total    23.063 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  Safeguard  system  will  in- 
crease considerably  above  the  present 
approximate  $8  billion — $6  billion  plus 
for  acquisition,  construction,  and  deploy- 
ment and  $2  billion  plus  for  research  and 
development — that  there  are  grave  ques- 
tions about  the  reliability  of  the  system; 
that,  inherent  in  the  Safeguard  proposal, 
is  the  start  of  a  new  phase  of  the  arms 
race  which  could  cost  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  alternatives  both  of  diplomacy  and 
weapons  technology  which  have  yet  to 
be  considered.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
high  time  to  put  first  things  first. 

First.  I  would  suggest  that  on  the  basis 
of  a  number  of  Soviet  diplomatic  probes 
over  the  past  several  months  suggesting 
a  readiness  to  go  forward  on  an  arms 
limitation  or  freeze,  a  diplomatic  reac- 
tion should  be  tried  on  our  part  which 
might  lead  to  the  setting  of  a  time  cer- 
tain in  the  first  part  of  June  for  nego- 
tiations to  begin  in  earnest  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

Second.  In  the  meantime,  research  and 
development  should  be  continued  on  the 
ABM  system  to  determine  more  clearly 
the  prospects  of  resolving  the  technical 
problems  which  have  raised  serious 
doubts  about  the  eflfectiveness  of  this 
system. 

Third.  A  year  from  now,  we  should 
know  as  a  result  of  diplomatic  initiatives 
as  well  as  further  research  on  the  ABM 
whether  there  is  a  sound  basis  for  going 
ahead  with  the  building  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem or  for  setting  it  aside  entirely.  In 
my  judgment  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  State  Department  have  not  yet 
provided  the  Senate  with  persuasive 
groimds  for  going  ahead  with  the  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
associate  myself  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  In  presenting 
these  facts  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, he  has  rendered  a  great  service.  I 
hope  that  his  suggestions  will  be  taken 
most  seriously. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  fine 
statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
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than  there  is 
ardent  advocat 
balUstic-missil^ 
There  is  no 


Presidency  of 
I  hope  that 
made  crystal  c\ 
voice  as  that  of 
Mr.    MANSI 
appreciate  the  I 
gxiished  senior 
But  I  think  he 
Montana  too 


Mr.  JAVrrp.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  with  de*p  interest  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  They  are  most 
authoritative  and  have  been  well  borne 
out  under  th^  auspices  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkans£|s  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  bo^h  in  the  principal  com- 
mittee and  in  jthe  subcommittee. 

I  appreciate  the  feeling  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uiited  States  upon  this  mat- 
ter. But  I  thi^  one  thing  needs  to  be 
made  very  cImj- — and  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Montana    will    agree — that 
there  is  not  one  whit  less  feeling  about 
the  security  ar|d  future  of  our  country  in 
the  heart  of  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  Senator  fqom  Arkansas,  and  myself 
in  the  heart  of  the  most 
i  of  the  Safeguard  or  anti- 
!  system. 

partisanship  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  took  tais|position  before.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arlaansas.  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  also  took  this  posi- 
tion bfiloie  Pnesident  Nixon  was  even 
consioeted  for]  the  nomination  of  the 
le  United  States. 
nese  two  factors  may  be 
Ear  by  so  authoritative  a 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I 
remarks  of  the  distin- 
enator  from  New  York, 
gives  the  Senator  from 

,ach  credit. 

I  not  only  appreciate  what  the  Senator 
had  to  say,  bui  I  also  agree  with  him. 
There  are  two  slides  to  this  question,  may- 
be the  proponents  are  right. 

It  is  a  matttr  of  judgment.  It  is  a 
matter  of  seardhing  our  consciences  to 
try  to  find  the  truth  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  evidence  available,  and  arriving  at 
a  judgment.        | 

I  honor  the  [President  for  being  re- 
sponsible for  a  [review  of  this  system.  I 
appreciate  tha^  he  made  a  decided 
change  in  the  system  which  he  In- 
herited— the  Seatinel. 

He  faced  up  |to  his  responsibility  of 
exercising  his  bast  judgment  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts.  Ank  what  he  has  done,  we 
in  our  individual  capacities  will  have  to 
do  as  well.  It  is)  a  part  of  our  responsi- 
bility as  Senatoijs  from  sovereign  States. 
I  hope  that  re^gnltion  will  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  probes  have  been  made  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  the  President 
himself,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  State, 
have  indicated  tljat  there  is  a  very  strong 
possibility  that  ialks  will  get  underway 
spring   or    early    this 
;  only  refer  to  Secretary 
^ss  conference. 
_^  disturbed  at  the  ques- 
tion of  priority.  I  think  the  key  word 
is  "balance";  thit  we  must  balance  our 
foreign  policy  and  our  defense  expend- 
itures, on  the  ope  hand,  with  our  do- 
mestic problems  ftnd  needs  on  the  other. 
If  we  can  achieve  a  balance  on  that 
basis,  we  shall  al)  be  further  ahead  than 
we  would  be  if  w^  were  to  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  Use  of  the  word  "prior- 
ity" in  one  field  br  the  other. 

If  we  were  toj  bec<Mne  the  strongest 
nation  In  the  world  and  were  to  spend 
all  of  the  money  tihat  has  been  requested, 
of  what  good  woiild  it  be?  If  our  cities 
burned  and  our  tociety  were  disrupted. 
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our  people  became  discontented  and 
uneasiness  were  to  spread  throughout 
the  land,  of  what  good  would  it  be? 

That  is  why  we  cannot  give  either  of 
these  factors  a  priority,  but,  rather, 
ought  to  treat  them.  In  effect,  as  a  dual- 
ity. That  Is  why  we  must,  In  accommo- 
dation with  the  President  and  the  exec- 
utive branch,  work  to  try  to  obtain  a  bal- 
ance. We  must  face  up  to  these  matters 
which  are  difficult,  but  which  cannot  be 
avoided. 

The  matter  must  be  considered,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  already  said, 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

It  will  do  neither  party  any  good  to 
win  a  victory  In  this  or  in  any  other  area 
If  the  country  is  the  loser. 

I  have  been  especially  pleased  with 
the  tone  with  which  the  debate  on  the 
ABM  has  developed  in  the  Senate,  not 
only  this  year  but  also  last  year.  I  have 
also  been  pleased  with  the  lack  of  par- 
tisanship and  the  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  of  our  responsibihty  and  our 
reciprocal  understanding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


either   late 
summer.  We  ne 
Rogers'  latest  p 
I  am  somewh 


FOUR-STAR  SCAPEGOATS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Pour-Star  Scapegoats."  pub- 
lished In  the  WaU  Street  Journal  of 
April  24.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Po  TIE- Star  Scapegoats 
The  "military-Industrial  complex"  has 
become  an  Increasingly  fashionable  bogey- 
man, and  Indeed  the  notion  Is  spreading 
that  the  generals  have  created  nearly  all  our 
national  Ills  by  running  up  defense  spend- 
ing and  involving  us  In  Vietnam.  These  prob- 
lems are  certainly  serious,  but  making  the 
generals  scapegoats  for  them  obscures  the 
actual  lessons  to  be  learned. 

The  International  climate  being  what  It 
Is.  the  garrison  state  remains  a  real  enough 
long-term  danger,  though  It  ought  to  be 
plain  that  at  the  moment  military  Innuence 
is  not  burgeoning  but  plummeting.  This 
long-run  danger  surely  will  not  be  solved 
by  tximlng  military  officers  Into  a  pariah 
class,  as  much  as  that  would  please  those 
Intoleranta  whose  personality  clashes  with 
the  mUltary  one.  The  danger  requires  a  far 
more  sober  diagnosis,  and  this  would  And 
that  many  of  the  present  complaints  should 
be  directed  not  at  the  generals  but  at  their 
civilian  superiors. 

We  tend  to  agree,  for  example,  with  the 
complaints  that  the  Pentagon  budget  Is 
swollen.  But  It  tells  us  nothing  to  observe 
that  the  officers  press  for  more  funds  for 
their  department;  In  this  they  are  no  differ- 
ent from  any  bureaucrat  anywhere.  Indeed, 
the  same  people  who  think  the  generals  mall- 
clous  for  requesting  large  funds  would  find  It 
quite  remiss  If.  say.  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  failed  to  make  similar 
demands  for  his  concerns. 

Choosing  among  competing  budget  de- 
mands Is  the  responsibility  of  civilians.  In 
the  Pentagon,  at  the  White  House  and  In 
Congress.  Part  of  the  current  problem  seems 
to  be  that  In  the  ballyhoo  about  "scientific " 
management  of  the  Pentagon,  the  old-fash- 
ioned unscientific  Budget  Bureau  review  was 


relaxed.  More  generally,  it  needs  to  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  problem  of  fat  In  the  budget 
Is  due  less  to  the  generals"  greed  than  to  a 
want  of  competence  or  will  In  civilian  re- 
view. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  true  In  Vietnam 
There  Is  plenty  of  room  to  criticize  the  gen- 
erals' Incoherent  answer  to  the  problems  of 
limited  war.  but  many  of  the  most  decisive 
mistakes  were  made  by  civilians. 

Take  the  falltire  to  understand  the  esca- 
lation of  our  commitment  Implicit  In  sup- 
porting the  coup  against  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 
After  we  had  Implicated  ourselves  In  over- 
throwing the  established  antl-Communlst 
government,  we  could  not  with  any  grace 
walk  away  without  a  real  effort  to  salvage  the 
resulting  chaos.  Reasons  of.  both  honor  and 
International  credibility  left  us  vastly  more 
committed  than  before,  and  It  was  almost 
solely  the  work  of  civilians. 

Or  take  the  fateful  decision  to  have  both 
guns  and  butter,  made  in  1965  when  the  U.S. 
part  of  the  ground  fighting  started  In  earnest. 
It  was  a  civilian — and  In  no  small  part  po- 
litical— decision  to  avoid  mobilization,  to 
build  the  armed  forces  gradually,  to  expand 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  at  a  meas- 
ured rate,  to  commit  the  ground  units  piece- 
meal. All  of  this  Is  In  direct  contradiction  to 
the  thrust  of  military  wisdom.  And  If  the 
generals  did  favor  defeating  the  Communists, 
the  little  public  record  available  also  sug- 
gests they  favored  means  more  commensu- 
rate with  that  goal. 

The  point  Is  not  that  the  generals  neces- 
sarily should  have  been  given  everything  they 
wanted.  The  point  Is  that  the  civilians  de- 
cided to  do  the  Job  on  the  cheap.  They  would 
have  been  wiser  to  listen  when  the  generals 
told  them  what  means  their  goal  required, 
then  to  face  the  choice  between  allocating 
the  necessary  means  or  cutting  the  goal  to  fit 
more  modest  means.  This  discord  between 
means  and  goals  Is  In  a  phrase  the  source  of 
our  misery  In  Vietnam,  and  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  It  rests  not  on  military 
shoulders  but  civilian  ones. 

Blaming  the  generals  for  these  problems 
maligns  a  dedicated  and  upstanding  group 
of  public  servants.  More  than  that.  It  obscures 
the  actual  problem  with  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex  Itself.  For  the  real  long-term 
danger  Is  that  the  garrison  state  will  evolve 
through  precisely  the  type  of  falling  that 
led  to  fat  In  the  budget  and  trouble  In 
Vietnam. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  an  effective  mili- 
tary force  will  remain  absolutely  essential 
to  national  sxxrvlval.  An  effective  force  de- 
pends on  generals  who  think  and  act  like 
generals.  If  they  worry  about  funds  for  de- 
fense and  Communist  advances  In  Asia.  It  Is 
because  that  Is  what  we  pay  them  to  worry 
about. 

That  the  nation  needs  people  to  worry 
about  such  things  certainly  does  release 
potentially  dangerous  forces  that  need  to  be 
controlled.  The  military's  responsibility  for 
controlling  them  Is  passive,  to  avoid  political 
Involvement,  and  our  officer  corps  has  a 
splendid  tradition  In  that  regard.  The  more 
difficult  task  of  active  control  Is  essen- 
tially a  civilian  responsibility,  and  the 
modern  world  makes  It  a  terrible  responsl- 
blUty.  But  make  no  mistake,  civilian  control 
depends  squarely  on  the  will  and  wisdom  of 
civilian  leaders. 

This  simple  but  crucial  understanding  gets 
lost  In  the  emotional  antl-mllltarlsm  grow- 
ing Increasingly  prevalent.  What  gets  lost, 
that  Is.  Is  the  first  truth  about  the  actual 
ment>ce  of  a  military-Industrial  complex — the 
danger  Is  not  that  the  generals  will  grab  but 
that  the  civilians  will  default. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  observa- 
tions which  are  contained  in  the  editorial, 
I  certainly  agree  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
vent  our  frustrations  on  the  Nation's 
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military  leaders.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  these 
leaders  are  trying  to  do  their  job  for  the 
Nation,  with  such  wisdom  and  ability  and 
special  skills  which  they  possess. 

In  particular,  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  article's  basic  thesis.  It  is  evident  that 
civilian  authority  has  been  remiss  In 
exercising  adequate  control  over  the  mili- 
tary budget  and  for  initiating  foreign 
policies  which  result,  in  the  end,  in  major 
military  commitments.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President  and  his  civilian 
agents  and  of  Congress  to  exercise 
judicious  management  over  the  Military 
Establishment  of  the  Nation.  Together,  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  decide  carefully 
what  to  sp)end  for  military  functions  and 
for  what  purpose.  If,  indeed,  as  the  article 
suggests,  we  were  to  wake  up  one  morning 
and  find  ourselves  living  in  a  garrison 
state,  the  fault  would  lie  not  so  much  with 
the  military  but  with  the  civilian  au- 
thorities who  had  abdicated  their  respon- 
sibilities and  permitted  thereby  the  ero- 
sion of  their  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MUSKIE  AT 
BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
to  Senators  and  the  public  at  large  the 
penetrating  remarks  by  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  at 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I.,  on 
April  10,  1969. 

As  we  debate  the  ABM  question  and 
iiideed  the  whole  philosophy  of  piling  of 
military  might  on  military  might,  we 
would  all  do  well  to  consider  this 
thoughtful  message  from  our  respected 
colleague. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Eomttni)  S.  Muskie  at 

Brown  Universitt,  PROvnJENCE.  R.I..  April 

10.  1969 

For  the  last  several  years  we  have  become 
frustrated  by  the  despair  In  our  cities  and  the 
neglect  of  urban  problems.  But  we  have  re- 
assured ourselves  constantly  that  new  pro- 
grams would  be  Initiated  and  more  funds 
would  be  available  as  soon  as  the  Vietnam 
War  was  over. 

Several  months  ago  I  first  said  that  I 
thought  this  assumption  was  unjustified. 
Already,  the  pressure  from  the  mlUtary  has 
mounted,  and  the  President  has  recommend- 
ed the  deployment  of  the  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
sile system. 

At  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War — Defense 
spending  will  not  decrease  automatically. 

Our  national  priorities  will  not  be  adjusted 
automatically. 

And  the  domestic  needs  that  demand  a 
massive  commitment  of  funds  and  energy 
will  not  be  met  automatically. 

The  decisions  that  the  Administration,  the 
Congress,  and  the  people  make  In  the  next 
several  months  are  not  merely  decisions  for 
1969,  they  are  decisions  for  the  Seventies. 

These  are  not  merely  decisions  about  the 
best  kind  of  weapons  for  us  to  have,  they 
are  decisions  about  the  kind  of  society  we 
want  to  have. 

And  these  are  not  merely  decisions  which 
will  determine  the  strength  of  our  deterrence 
to  nuclear  attack,  these  are  decisions  which 
win  determine  the  strength  of  the  world's 
resistance  to  nuclear  destruction. 

These  decisions  will  not  wait  until  the  end 


of  the  Vietnam  War.  They  are  being  made 
now. 

And  If  they  are  going  to  refiect  any  com- 
mitment to  f>eace.  to  a  sane  defense  policy, 
and  to  a  Just  life  for  all  Americans,  they  must 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  new  thinking  and 
new  priorities. 

Since  achieving  the  role  of  a  major  power 
early  in  this  century,  our  burdens  of  leader- 
ship have  grown.  For  our  own  security  and 
the  security  of  the  world,  this  country  can 
never  withdraw  from  its  central  responsi- 
bility for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

However,  this  is  a  responsibility  which  we 
derive  not  from  our  military  strength  alone, 
or  from  a  desire  to  exert  undue  infiuence  on 
the  lives  of  other  nations,  but  from  our  su- 
perior size  and  our  economic  and  techno- 
logical strength. 

It  is  not  a  responsibility  we  can  avoid,  but 
it  is  one  which  we  can  abuse. 

Because  this  responsibility  Is  so  easily 
abused,  yet  so  unavoidable,  the  ways  In 
which  we  choose  to  meet  It  must  be  care- 
fully attuned  to  our  national  goals. 

Our  goal  Is  not  military  domination,  but 
peace  for  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Our  goal  is  not  to  equip  each  nation  with 
the  capacity  to  annihilate  its  neighbors,  but 
to  enable  the  peoples  of  all  nations  to  exist 
In  a  world  free  of  hunger,  poverty,  and  ig- 
norance. 

Our  goal  must  not  be  to  take  risks  In  pur- 
suit of  war.  but  to  take  them  In  pursuit  of 
peace. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  options  are 
limited  by  our  responsibilities.  Our  every  ac- 
tion is  examined  and  re-examined,  inter- 
preted and  re-interpreted.  The  more  doubt- 
ful or  less  clear  our  intentions,  the  more 
risky  our  actions. 

And  we  must  not  fool  ourselves.  Regard- 
less of  our  motives,  the  Vietnam  War  has 
not  enhanced  our  reputation  as  a  nation  of 
peace  in  a  world  sensitive  to  the  dangers  of 
war.  We  cannct  afford  to  let  our  intentions 
be  open  to  question. 

Our  resources  also  limit  our  options.  They 
are  not  unlimited.  As  we  face  enormous  de- 
mands on  our  economic  strength  in  meeting 
world  needs  and  our  global  commitments, 
our  domestic  society  is  undergoing  the  most 
severe  test  the  nation  has  known. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  urban  crisis.  And 
the  nature  of  that  crisis  is  that  we  have  not 
yet  decided  whether  we  are  at  all  prepared 
to  make  a  commitment. 

We  have  not  concentrated  enough  re- 
sources in  any  one  place  at  any  one  time  to 
demonstrate  what  can  be  done  to  make  the 
system  work  better  for  all  of  us.  Our  whole 
approach  to  the  problems  of  urban  and  rural 
poverty  has  suffered  from  fiscal  and  Institu- 
tional malnutrition.  In  too  many  cases  we 
have  whetted  appetites  without  providing 
bread. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  decisions  we 
make  concerning  our  national  security  In  the 
Seventies  are  more  critical  than  any  we  have 
made  in  the  past. 

The  ABM  Is  only  the  first  of  these  decisions, 
but  the  precedent  set  by  this  decision  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  directions  to 
which  we  will  become  committed. 

The  Administration's  ABM  proposal  repre- 
sents a  major  commitment  of  resources,  away 
from  other,  vitally  Important  national  ob- 
jectives— with  a  price  tag  made  suspect  by 
all  otir  experience  In  weapons-building  and 
by  the  system's  own  built-in  momentum  to- 
wards a  new  arms  and  cost  spiral. 

The  ABM  also  represents  an  immediate 
commitment  to  apocalyptic  diplomacy — bar- 
gaining that  raises  the  ante  without  calling 
the  bet.  It  represents  another  onset  of  quan- 
tum changes  In  the  weaponry  on  which  the 
precarious  balance  of  mutual  deterrence 
rests.  It  makes  the  balance  of  terror  that 
much  more  terrible. 

With  one  bold  stroke,  and  the  explicit 
threat  It  represents,  the  Administration  has 


put  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  spot,  forcing  us 
both  to  continue  to  play  the  game  which  no 
one  can  win. 

And  no  one  seems  very  sure  where  the  rules 
of  this  game  will  take  us.  We  do  not  know 
what  Is  proposed  to  be  done  within  the  so- 
called  Safeguard  program.  The  Intimations  to 
date  have  been  confusing,  contradictory,  and 
ambiguous.  The  President  has  stressed  his 
options  to  restrict  the  system,  but  the  Un- 
dersecretary of  Defense  has  Justified  the  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  full  deployment  and  rede- 
ployment. This  Is  terribly  expensive  un- 
certainty. 

But  these  are  only  the  short-range  impli- 
cations of  this  decUlon.  What  are  its  mean- 
ings in  terms  of  long-range  hopes  for  world 
peace  and  domestic  Justice? 

When  I  cast  my  vote  in  the  Senate  in  favor 
of  the  ratification  of  the  nuclear  nonprollf- 
eratlon  treaty.  I  did  not  do  so  lightly.  It  was 
a  prudent  treaty  which  bought  us  precious 
time  to  gain  control  over  our  nuclear  destiny. 

The  treaty  established  a  working  prece- 
dent of  international  inspection,  and  the 
signatories  pledged  themselves  to  pursue 
with    urgency    arms    limitation    agreements. 

That  treaty  was  the  latest  step  in  a  long, 
agonizingly  slow  movement  toward  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament — a  process  that  began 
with  the  test-ban  treaty  earlier  In  this  dec- 
ade. 

We  have  reached  a  critical  point  in  these 
efforts.  We  have  recognized  some  of  the 
limits  and  we  have  put  up  some  stop  signs. 
But  stop  signs  are  not  enough;  you  only 
pause  before  you  proceed  to  the  next.  We 
need  some  U-turns. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  we  must 
decide  whether  we  shall  Institutionalize  the 
arms  race  and  preserve  It  for  our  children,  or 
whether  we  shall  honestly  try  to  turn  back. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  considering  de- 
ployment of  weapons  whose  dependability 
Is  questionable.  We  cannot  know  whether 
they  win  work. 

And  since  the  results  of  Initiating  serious 
arms  control  discussions  are  also  in  doubt, 
we  are  at  the  middle  of  an  unusually  bal- 
anced equation.  On  one  side,  risks  In  the 
direction  of  war;  on  the  other,  risks  in  the 
direction  of  peace. 

Finally,  the  deterrent  capacity  of  the  ABM 
Is  so  questionable  and  so  slim,  that  we  must 
wonder  whether  our  view  of  national  security 
has  become  so  distorted  that  It  Is  limited 
to    weapons   systems    and    overkill. 

The  Illusion  of  national  security  offered 
by  the  ABM  offers  no  sanctuary  against 
hunger,  poverty,  and  ignorance. 

National  defense  is  not  an  end  In  Itself. 
An  arms  system  or  a  deterrent  force  may 
protect  us  against  armed  attack,  but  they 
are  useless  against  human  neglect. 

A  broader  definition  of  our  national  se- 
curity Is  In  order.  Armed  defense  is  no  more 
the  whole  answer  to  problems  of  national  se- 
curity, than  law  and  order  Is  the  whole 
answer  to  crime. 

The  American  people  make  an  investment 
In  their  national  goals,  and  they  rightfully 
expect  that  decisions  concerning  that  Invest- 
ment will  not  be  made  from  a  narrow  range 
of  choices. 

But  as  long  as  the  military  Is  responsible 
for  ail  the  choices  in  the  field  of  national 
security,  the  range  will  continue  to  be  nar- 
row. Consider  how  many  future  Vletnams 
could  be  avoided  by  spending  half  as  much 
money  on  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries 
as  we  may  speMd  on  an  ABM  system. 

Food  and  education  are  alternatives  to 
weapons  systems.  They  are  more  meaningful 
to  a  struggling  nation  than  a  missile,  but  our 
national  security  has  never  been  defined  that 
way. 

As  our  concern  over  world  poverty  has 
grown,  so  has  our  military  budget.  But  not 
our  economic  assistance.  We  will  always  have 
a  military  budget,  but  we  must  not  allow  It 
a  life  of  its  own. 
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We  must  contr  ►!  lt«  objectives.  But  in  1969 

we^  can  see  a  pt  ttem  of  defense  spending 

Is  similar  to  our  erperlence 


after  Korea.  Wltiln  a  few  years  of  the  end 
of  that  fighting,  the  Defense  budgets  were 
larger  than  they  bad  been  during  the  war. 

Around  the  wand,  the  credibility  of  our 
inlUatives  towart^  peace  holds  more  promise 
tlian  the  size  of  ()ur  military  budget. 

Effective  dlploriacy  is  a  more  constructive 
force  than  sophlsilcated  weapons  systems. 

But  as  long  ad  decisions  concerning  our 
defense  budget  a^e  made  in  the  vacuum  of 
the  Defense  Department,  are  accepted  at  face 
value  by  the  Administration,  and  are  ratified 
without  pause  by  the  Congress,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  run  the  rljk  that  alternaUves  to  mili- 
tary spending  in  the  interests  of  national 
security  wUl  neveJ  be  considered  adequately 
And  we  will  forevjr  be  forced  to  modify  our 
foreign  and  dome)  tic  pollclee  to  fit  our  mili- 
tary commitment!. 

The  choices  we  face  for  the  Seventies  are 
emerging.  We  caiaot  have  both  guns  and 
butter  In  the  manner  which  we  have  always 
thought  possible.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
both. 

This  Is  not  a  a(  w  situaUon.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  affoia  the  mixture  for  several 
years,  bet  we  havs  tried  to  manage  both— 
wtthou»  success  at  either. 

And  because  of  the  budget  pressure  of 
Vietnam,  many  people  have  had  to  tighten 
their  belts — belts  that  were  too  tight  to 
begin  with. 

As  long  as  these  belts  are  tight — as  long  as 
we  tolerate  hunger  and  poverty  in  an  affluent 
world,  peace  Is  threatened.  And  as  long  as 
peace  U  threatens  a,  military  spending  will 
remain  high.  '  ^     f  n 

Somehow  we  mifct  find  ways  to  breal£  out 
of  this  vicious  circle.  As  I  see  it.  there  is  only 
one  way  to  start,  one  option  to  exercise. 

We  must  examine  every  request  for  mili- 
tary spending  with  a  new  skepticism,  asking 
not  whether  there  1 5  a  less  expensive  military 
substitute,  but  whether  there  is  a  more  effec- 
tive, non-military  substitute. 

We  should  not  lo<k  to  those  who  are  skilled 
in  war  for  the  decisions  which  lead  to  peace 
It  U  naive  to  expect  the  military  to  design 
the  new  directions  vre  seek. 

It  Is  Irresponsible  for  the  public  and  the 
Congress  to  abandon  its  prerogatives  of 
control.  Yet  thes«  traditions  are  clearlv 
threatened. 

The    ABM,    chenilcal-biologlcal    weapons 
and   nuclear  weapc^ns  are  not  the  keys  to 
peace.  \  ' 

Professor  George  Wald,  a  Nobel  Lavoeate 
at    Harvard,    stated    this    very   bluntly   last 
month    when   he   sMd:    "There   is   nothing 
worth  having  that    ;an  be  obtained  by  nu- 
clear war;  nothing  n  aterlal  or  Ideological  no 
tradition   that   It   c;in   defend.   It   Is   utterly 
self-defeating.    Atori   bombs    represent   un- 
useable  weapons.  Tlie  only  use  for  an  atom 
bomb  Is  to  keep  somebody  else  from  using 
It.  It  can  give  us  no  protection,  but  only  the 
doubtful  satlsfactloi   of  retaliation." 

We  cannot  elimlni  ite  risk  from  this  world, 
but  we  can  control  its  directions.  We  can 
make  up  our  minds  that  the  time  has  come 
when  risks  in  the  pu  -suit  of  peace  hold  more 
promise  than  risks  In  the  pursuit  of  war. 

But  changing  the  direction  of  our  efforts 
and  the  reactions  01  other  nations  will  not 
be  easy. 

Congress  is  beglnn;  ng  to  question  the  basis 
of  our  military  posti  re  and  our  foreign  pri- 
orities. Our  leaders  ue  beginning  to  realize 
that  our  options  are  limited  only  by  our 
willingness  to  broadi  n  our  perspectives  We 
think — 

That  trying  to  communicate  with  China 
will  be  more  fruitful  than  isolating  her; 

That  arms  control  Is  a  more  direct  route 
to  peace  than  arms  development;   and. 

That  hunger  and  p  )verty  are  more  danger- 
ous than  Communlsn: . 

This  progress  and  t  lis  skepticism  will  con- 


tinue— If  it  is  maintained  by  the  support  of 
an  Interested  and  concerned  public. 

Public  pressure  has  made  halting  the  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  poesible,  and  pubUc 
pressure  can  make  it  poesible  to  rearrange 
our  priorities  and  to  pursue  peace  more 
vigorously  and  resolutely. 

But  this  pressure  will  be  no  more  auto- 
matic than  reductions  in  mUltary  spending. 
And  its  success  is  far  from  assured. 
The  employment  of  10  percent  of  our  work- 
force depends  on  the  defense  budget. 

Almost  1000  cities  and  towns  and  millions 
of  American  citizens  are  caught  in  the  mili- 
tary-industrial combine. 

This  Is  the  other  side  of  the  nuclear  de- 
terrent. We  have  become  Intimidated  by  the 
economic  strength  of  our  military  as  we  have 
intimidated  others  by  the  might  of  its 
weapons. 
We  are  afraid — 

That  we  can  no  longer  say  "no"  to  the 
budget  requests  of  $80  billion  and  more; 

That  our  economy  might  not  produce 
housing  as  profitably  as  it  manufactures 
weapons; 

That  we  cannot  find  political  solutions  to 
political  problems;  and 

That  we  are  not  even  going  to  have  the 
chance  to  try. 

This  tyranny  of  fear  has  no  place  in  Amer- 
ica. Instead  of  being  one  of  the  many  na- 
tions maintaining  the  arms  race.  let  us  be 
the  first  nation  to  renounce  that  fear  and 
take  a  first  step  out  of  the  arms  cycle. 

But  there  is  every  chance  that  the  public 
will  relax  with  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
believing  that  Gulliver's  troubles  are  over. 

But  they  will  not  be  over.  They  will  have 
Just  begun,  unless  we  make  the  right  deci- 
sions now. 

So  I  plead  with  you,  as  college  students 
who  have  been  concerned  about  a  war  to  be 
equally  concerned  with  the  Issues  of  peace. 
Professor  Wald  put  this  verv  eloquently  He 
said:  ■Our  business  Is  with  life,  not  death. 
Our  challenge  is  to  give  what  account  we  can 
of  what  becomes  of  life  In  the  solar  system 
this  corner  of  the  universe  that  Is  our  home, 
and.  most  of  all.  what  becomes  of  men— all 
men  of  all  nations,  colors,  and  creeds  It  has 
become  one  world,  a  world  for  all  men  It  Is 
only  such  a  world  that  can  offer  us  life  and 
the  chance  to  go  on." 

This  is  an  awesome  challenge.  But  it  is 
there,  and  we  are  the  only  creatures  who 
can  meet  It. 
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their  park  is  open,  because  spectacular  Yel 
lowstone  National  Park  is  the  property    of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Yellowstone's  fame  U  such  that  it  re- 
quires little  discussion,  but  I  shall  place  in 
the  RscoRD  a  brief  description  entitled  "This 
Is  Big  Wyoming,"  from  a  Wyoming  Travel 
Commission  publication. 

"Yellowstone,   the   first,   is  still  Amenca'a 
largest  and  most  fabulous  national  park  You 
will  leave  its  two  million  acres  with  memories 
of  Old  Faithful  obligingly  erupting  on  sched- 
ule,   of  hundreds  of  other  geysers  surginit 
forth  in  a  violent  thermal  display  of  Na- 
ture's hidden  power;  of  small  bubbling  mud 
volcanoes,   hot  springs   and   brilliant   pools- 
petrified     forests    and    limestone    terraces 
waterfalls  and  canyons  and  numerous  lakes 
Including  Yellowstone  Lake  itself,  lie  miles 
around  and  filled  with  trout.  Over  200  species 
of  birds  and  almost  60  species  of  mammals 
Inhabit  this  vast  area.  Yellowstone's  season 
is    May    1    through    October    31    and  later 
weather   permitting.    For   further   informa- 
tion on  accommodations  in  the  park,  write - 
Yellowstone  Park  Company,  Yellowstone  Nal 
tional  Park,  Wyoming  83020." 
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OUR  GREATEST  NATIONAL  PARK 
OPENS 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  <Mr.  Hansen),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  entitled  "Our  Great- 
est National  Park  Opeiis"  prepared  by 
him,  and  a  brief  description  entitled 
•'This  Is  Big  Wyoming,"  published  by 
the  Wyoming  Travel  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  description  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Otm    Greatest    National    Park    Opens 

Statement  or  Senator  Hansen 
I  invite  attention  to  a  matter  of  interest 
to  Americans  throughout  the  5  States  and  to 
foreign    visitors,    as    well. 

Our  greatest  national  park.  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  in  Wyoming,  will  officially 
open  to  the  public  for  the  season  on  Satur- 
day. 

Yellowstone  was  the  first  National  Park 
established  in  this  country,  and  It  has  be- 
come the  symbol  throughout  the  world  for 
the  preservation  of  natural  beauty.  I  urge 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  plan  a  visit 
with  his  family  to  our  great  park  this  year, 
and  to  notify  the  people  of  his  State  that 


TV  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  BYRD 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON  BILL  TO 
CURB  CAMPUS  DISORDERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  April  23,  1969,  I  made  a  state- 
ment for  television  regarding  Federal 
penalties  for  the  disruption  of  federally 
assisted  educational  institutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.lectlon,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BtLL  To  Curb  Camptts  Disorders 
The  sinister  event  at  Cornell  University  in 
which  rebellious  students  armed  with  rifles 
shotguns,   and  hatchets  demanded   conces- 
sions from  the  University  administration,  was 
an  escalation  in  the  reign  of  terror  on  Ameri- 
can  college   campuses.    An    appropriate   re- 
sponse, in  my  Judgment,  is  demanded.  Law- 
abiding  American  citizens  are  completely  fed 
up  with  the   trend  toward  revolution,  an- 
archy, and  chaos  that  has  paralyzed  some  of 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  I  have 
therefore,   introduced   a   bill   in   the   United 
States  Senate,  to  provide  fines  up  to  $1,000 
and  imprisonment  up  to  one  year,  for  any 
person  who  interferes  with  or  obstructs  the 
operations  of  any  Federally-assisted  coUege 
or  university,  who  occupies  or  destrovs  prop- 
erty In  such  an  institution,  or  who  otherwise 
interferes  with  the  rights  of  faculty  mem- 
bers to  teach  or  the  rights  of  students  to 
study.  Firm  action  is  needed  to  counterbal- 
ance  the   molly-coddling   of   those  who  are 
destroying  our  educational  institutions. 


LEGAL    ASSISTANCE    TO    FARM- 
WORKERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle published  in  last  Thursday's  Miami 
Herald  describes  an  application  by  the 
Florida  Bar  Association  and  Gov.  Claude 
Kirk's  office  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  the  legal  services  funds 
presertly  granted  to  South  Florida  Mi- 
grant Legal  Services.  Inc. 

Attorneys  with  the  South  Florida  Mi- 
grant Legal  Services  were  instrumental 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  mal- 
nutrition and  hunger  in  the  migrant 
camps  in  Florida.  I  have  been  impressed 


with  the  caliber  of  the  attorneys  in  the 
program  and  with  what  they  have  tried 
to  do  to  improve  the  lot  of  migrant  farm- 
workers. Perhaps  they  were  too  success- 
ful. 

If  the  application  of  the  Florida  Bar 
Association  to  replace  South  Florida 
Migrant  Legal  Services  is  accepted  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  legal  as- 
sistance to  farmworkers,  although  still 
present  in  name,  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  fact. 

We  must  not  turn  programs  intended 
for  the  poor  into  a  mere  facade  in  order 
to  obtain  the  support  of  a  local  power 
structure.  The  news  story  from  the  Mi- 
ami Herald  indicates  to  me  that  such 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  migrant  legal  serv- 
ices program  in  Florida. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "County  Government  Asks 
Funds  to  Replace  Migrant  Aid  Unit," 
published  in  the  Miami  Herald  of  April 
17,  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

County  Group  Asks  Funds  To  Rxplace 

Migrant  Aid  Unit 

(By  Clarence  Jones) 

Washington. — Opponents  of  the  contro- 
versial South  Florida  Migrant  Legal  Services 
Inc.  got  together  here  Wednesday  with  a 
counter-proposal  and  asked  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  finance  their  plan. 

The  formation  of  Six  County  Migrant  and 
Legal  Aid  Inc.  has  the  backing  of  bar  asso- 
ciations in  the  six  counties,  the  Florida  Bar 
Association,  Gov.  Claude  Kirk  and  Rep,  Paul 
Rogers  of  West  Palm  Beach. 

The  counMes  Included  In  the  proposal  are 
Palm  Beach,  Broward,  Hendry,  Glades,  Lee 
and  ColUer. 

Palm  Beach  Bar  Association  President  Ga- 
vin Letts  came  to  Washington  personally  to 
file  the  application  for  federal  financing  at 
OEO.  With  him  was  Buddy  McWlUIamB,  di- 
rector of  migrant  affairs  for  Gov.  Kirk. 

Notice  of  the  application  was  released  by 
Rogers'  office,  and  the  president  of  the  new 
corporation  Is  Marshal  M.  Crlser.  current 
president  of  the  Florida  Bar  Association. 

The  new  group  of  attorneys  wants  to  re- 
place the  present  migrant  service  which  has 
for  the  past  two  years  sought  out  migrant 
workers  with  complaints  then  represented 
them  in  court  action  against  farmers  in  the 
area. 

Opposition  to  the  migrant  service  boiled 
over  last  month  when  a  group  of  U.S.  sena- 
tors toured  migrant  labor  camps  looking  for 
signs  of  malnutrition  and  hunger.  The  law- 
yers financed  by  the  poverty  program  had 
arranged  the  tour. 

Both  Rogers  and  Kirk  were  angered  over 
the  nationwide  publicity  that  showed  squalid 
living  conditions  in  Florida. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  PATRIOTISM 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  an 
Industrialist  and  financier  of  my  State, 
Mr.  W.  R.  "Witt"  Stephens,  recently 
spoke  to  the  student  body  at  Harding 
College,  Searcy,  Ark.  In  his  speech  Mr. 
Stephens  defended  and  emphasized  pa- 
triotism and  deplored  the  fact  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  vanishing  virtue  in  today's 
world.  He  also  reminded  the  students 
that  freedom  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
license  to  overthrow  or  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  the  very  government  which 
promulgates  and  undertakes  to  perpet- 


uate   and    make    secure    that    freedom 
which  is  theirs  to  enjoy. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Stephens  pinpoint- 
ed problems  that  are  critical  to  the  fu- 
ture security  of  our  Nation.  In  addi- 
tion, he  proposed  solutions  to  many  of 
the  problems  he  identified,  I  am  in  gen- 
eral accord  with  the  dominant  theme 
of  his  speech.  We  should  have  more  ad- 
vocates of  true  patriotism  and  devotion 
to  our  country. 

There  must  be  a  revival  of  patriotism 
and  a  renewed  dedication  to  the  ideals 
and  fundamentals  upon  which  our  lib- 
erties rest.  Citizens  of  this  country  must 
again  develop  a  proper  respect  for  law 
and  order  and  constituted  authority,  if 
our  Nation  is  to  survive.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  allow  our  colleges  and  viniver- 
sities  and  other  revered  institutions  that 
give  vitality  and  strength  to  our  Nation 
to  be  subjected  to  intimidation,  coercion, 
and  subversion  as  is  presently  happen- 
ing at  many  of  our  highest  and  most 
revered  institutions  of  learning. 

I  join  with  Mr.  Stephens  in  admonish- 
ing and  encouraging  our  young  people 
to  use  their  abundant  energies  to  con- 
struct a  better  society,  not  to  destroy  the 
one  we  have. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Stephens'  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  Defense  of  Patriotism 
(Address  by  W.  R.  Stephens,  at  Harding  Col- 
lege. Searcy,  Ark.,  Apr.  8, 1969) 

Dr.  Ganus,  Distinguished  Guests  of  the 
Head  Table.  Students  of  Harding  CoUege, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  share  this  evening  with 
you  and  particularly  with  you  young  men 
and  women,  the  hope  of  humanity.  It  is  to 
you  that  I  shall  address  the  bulk  of  my 
remarks. 

It  was  a  prlvUege  to  be  here  today.  Dr. 
Ganvis,  and  to  have  the  occasion  to  record 
some  of  my  life's  experiences  and  oppor- 
tunities for  your  Library.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  honor  you  bestow  upon  me  tonight. 

America  by  tradition  has  been  a  vibrant 
nation — blessed  with  strong.  Innovative  peo- 
ple who  have  been  dedicated  to  the  ideals 
and  beliefs  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  has  been  a  nation  built 
upon  the  sacrifice  and  the  achievements  of 
patriotic  people.  UntU  recently  patriotism 
was  a  conviction  in  this  nation — but  today 
patriotism  seems  to  be  a  vanishing  virtue. 

I  consider  myself  most  fortunate  to  have 
been  born  In  this  great  country  and  In  this 
blessed  state.  My  parents  were  people  of  the 
soil.  Throughout  my  Ufetlme  I  have  known 
poverty  as  well  aa  wealth.  As  my  Father 
often  remarked.  "Poverty  is  nothing  to  be 
proud  of  or  ashamed  of,  but  it  is  certainly 
something  to  get  shut  of  Just  as  quickly 
as  conveniently  possible."  I  could  have  done 
this  only  in  a  free  America. 

The  moral  training  imparted  to  me  by  my 
parents  has  contributed  more  to  what  suc- 
cess I  have  attained  than  any  other  in- 
fluence. The  opportunities  present  in  a  free, 
unfettered  society  made  my  achievements 
possible,  but  the  love,  the  guidance  and  the 
vmderstandlng  given  by  a  patriotic  American 
family  have  been  the  gifts  that  have  sus- 
tained me  the  most.  My  father,  who  is  89. 
and  my  mother,  who  is  85.  taught  me  to  be- 
lieve in  and  live  by  the  teachings  of  God. 
with  a  respect  for  the  views  and  rights  of 
all.  I  thank  God  they  taught  me  to  appreci- 


ate the  wisdom  of  age  and  the  efforts  and 
deeds  of  others. 

The  true  strength  of  America  Uea  in  its 
beginnings  and  in  its  people,  for  people  are 
its  greatest  asset.  I  think  It  rather  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  records  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  America  was  founded  by 
people  who  sought  freedom  of  opportunity 
and  freedom  of  worship.  Mexico  was  founded 
upon  a  search  for  gold.  Look  at  the  history 
of  the  nations  since  their  foundings,  and 
no  doubt  should  arise  as  to  which  goal  has 
returned  the  greater  yield. 

America,  dedicated  to  the  dignity  of  man. 
has  received  bountiful  blessing  and  today 
our  nation,  sprung  from  thirteen  diverse 
colonies,  has  grown  and  flourished  to  where  it 
is  the  strongest,  most  affluent  country  In  the 
world,  and  Its  people  enjoy  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  known  to  manldnd. 

Our  growth  as  a  nation  has  not  come  easily. 
It  has  fought  for  Its  existence  virtually  since 
Its  inception  as  thirteen  separate  colonies. 
First  the  Indians  and  the  French,  then  the 
British  during  the  American  Revolution.  In 
1812  and  1813.  we  once  again  took  on  the 
British  to  show  the  world  we  had  the  right 
to  the  use  of  the  seas.  We  fought  against 
Mexican  raids  on  our  lands  in  1846.  and 
brother  fought  brother  in  the  Civil  War — in 
defense  of  what  each  felt  the  American  ideals 
were.  In  1898.  we  fought  on  behalf  of  the 
Cuban  people,  who  were  seeking  freedom 
from  the  yoke  of  Spanish  cruelty.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  America's  response  to  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  and  to  the  Axis  In  the  first  and 
second  World  Wars.  In  1950,  we  answered  the 
invasion  of  South  Koree.  by  Communist  forces 
and  today  we  are  involved  In  Vietnam. 
Throughout  all  of  these  conflicts  America 
as  a  nation  has  responded  with  patriotic 
greatness  to  the  call  for  defense  of  country 
and  Ideals. 

Citizens  have  often  been  in  disagreement 
and  their  dissent  has  been  manifested  in 
many  ways  over  American  involvement.  Riots 
occurred  during  the  Civil  War. 

Today  America  faces  another  parado.xical 
situation.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  a  nation 
which  sees  Itself  wracked  and  divided  over 
problems  of  poverty,  riots,  race,  slums,  un- 
employment, crime  and  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  a  nation  which 
is  clearly  enjoying  high  prosperity,  rapid 
economic  growth,  and  a  steady  diffusion  of 
affluence  at  a  rate  almost  unimaginable  a 
decade  ago.  This  is  our  America,  still  with 
differences,  still  beset  with  problems,  but 
the  American  goals  of  Justice  and  freedom 
never  change,  and  America  will  continue  to 
exist  as  long  as  these  Ideals  guide  us.  "Our 
Country,  however  bounded  or  described,  to  be 
cherished  In  all  our  hearts,  to  be  defended  by 
all  our  hands." 

Never  before  in  history  have  we  witnessed 
the  contempt  shown  by  youths  burning  their 
draft  cards — of  63,000  young  men  deserting 
the  armed  forces,  or  of  youths  leaving  the 
country  to  avoid  the  draft  and  service  for 
their  country. 

Youth  is  courageous,  but  courage  Is  not 
inveterate  objection;  courage  is  not  flaunting 
the  Constitution.  It  may  take  real  courage 
to  accept  a  commitment  or  decision  and  live 
with  it.  Courage  may  mean  honest  compro- 
mise. True  moral  courage  is  intelligent,  fore- 
sighted,  reasonable,  and  It  never  appears  ex- 
cept as  a  part  of  the  greater  entity  called 
character.  You  young  people  are  at  a  vital 
stage  In  your  character  development.  You 
ultimately  are  the  architects  of  your  own 
character — your  home,  this  college,  your 
church,  men  around  you.  may  strive  to  help 
develop  your  character,  but  they  seek  not  to 
determine  your  character.  That  Is  your  chal- 
lenge and  responsibility.  Character  is  the 
diamond  that  scratches  every  other  stone. 

This  moment.  In  this  great  America,  half 
our  population  Is  now  under  25  years  of  age. 
What  an  asset  this  can  be  for  our  country. 
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with  cynicism,  Mark  Twain  said.  "What  a 
shame  youth  is  pasted  on  the  young."  I  beg 
you — don't  waatoi  It. 

Youth  Is  Imagination,  youth  la  energy, 
youth  la  enthuiasm,  youth  la  creativity, 
youth  la  impatience,  youth  is  strength,  youth 
Is  Impassioned  lote  of  country,  youth  Is  dedi- 
cation. Imagine  \that  you  can  contribute.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  cft^am  a  new  dream,  but  do 
not  destroy  the  (»ld  until  the  new  has  been 
tested. 

David.  In  his  hiour  of  greatest  tribulation 
and  sorrow — when  he  put  his  hands  on  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant — prayed  not  Just  for  his 
people,  but  for  hli  youth.  He  knew,  as  do  we. 
that  the  souls  of  ^outh  dwell  m  the  house  of 
tomorrow.  As  my  ifather  has  often  reminded 
me.  "Be  not  the  ijrst  to  try  the  new,  niw  the 
last  to  bid  the  oldjadleu." 

1  have  prevloiis^y  expressed  my  concern  for 
that  segment  of  o^r  youth  that  has  mistaken 
"freedom  for  llce^e"  and  In  so  doing  are 
not  only  destroyli^  themselves,  but  mislead- 
ing large  groupej  of  Impressionable  young 
people  who  are  nialcontent.  aimless  follow- 
ers. This  dlsaldei^t  minority,  who  believes 
that  "freedom  In  jpoUtlca  Is  license  to  over- 
throw or  advocate^  the  overthrow  of  the  very 
goyermnftot  that  I  Insures  them  their  free- 
dono,"  Is  iK>mplet«ly  ignorant  of  what  free- 
dom truly  means.  Freedom  Is  a  right  of  doing 
whatever  the  law  permits.  If  a  citizen  could 
do  what  law  forblps,  he  would  no  longer  be 
possessed  of  freedpm  because  all  his  fellow 
citizens  would  hpve  the  same  power  to 
disobey.  i 

The  right  to  dfesent  does  not  Imply  the 
denial  of  the  rlghti  of  others.  Those  students 
who  object  to  the  Vietnam  Wsu-  or  who  advo- 
cate social  Justice  jand  equal  rights,  have  no 
license  to  attempi  to  cripple  a  great  uni- 
versity such  as  Harvard  or  Columbia.  Those 
who  would  oppose  t)ur  participation  In  Viet- 
nam exceed  their  ^ghts  when  they  threaten 
to  disrupt  the  volijnteer  ROTC  programs  at 
our  colleges  and  iinlversltles.  I  am  appalled 
at  the  rationale  a^d  lack  of  courage  of  fac- 
ulty and  university  leaders  who.  under  the 
guise  of  academic  Ifreedom.  downgrade  "pa- 
triotic service"  in :  defense  of  our  country. 
The  actions  of  uiilversltles  in  deprecating 
the  ROTC  prograins  make  a  mockery  of 
patriotism. 

Men  who  have  fo  ight  in  previous  wars  and 
those  who  stand  giard  today  have  and  are 
giving  of  their  youth,  and  often  the  most 
precious  gift  of  all-  -life  Itself —to  sustain  the 
dreams  of  their  foiefathers  and  to  preserve 
their  own  way  of  Ufe  and  that  of  feUow 
humans  seeking  fritedom.  Would  you  youth 
let  freedom  die  anrwhere  for  fear  of  dying 
yourselves? 

Americans  who  ca  stigate  our  leaders,  down- 
grade democracy  aud  give  solace  and  com- 
fort to  those  who  ^'ould  destroy  our  way  of 
life,  fall  to  realize  that  the  very  leadership 
they  criticize  has  net  the  challenge  of  200 
years  most  success!  ully.  Today's  youth  has 
more  bodily  comforts,  more  intellectual  ad- 
vantages, more  leisure  for  sports  and  pleas- 
ure, more  exposure  ;hrough  communications 
to  every  view  of  life  on  this  pUnet,  even 
longer  life  expectancy.  This  generation  will 
live  nineteen  years  longer  than  those  who 
have  preceded  them  They  have  been  granted 
extra  time  to  solve  ;he  problems  of  this  na- 
tion and  this  world. 

Much  of  youth  totiay  feel  they  seek  a  cause, 
a  change,  a  way  ol  life.  What  they  really 
seek  is  power  to  Influence  decision  which 
affect  their  lives.  To  io  this,  youth  must  earn 
this  privilege.  They  must  first  become  mas- 
ters of  themselves  sefore  they  can  be  en- 
trusted with  the  power  that  will  affect  the 
lives  of  others.  The  iitudents  at  Rice  Univer- 
sity, who  protested  the  hiring  of  a  president 
by  the  University  Board  of  Trustees.  faUed 
to  give  cognizance  to  the  fact  that  those  men 
who  selected  the  n  sw  president  had  built 
the  University.  As  students  attending  they 
had  done  nothing  tc  increase  the  stature  of 
Rice  or  to  enhance  It  in  any  substantive  way. 
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Yet  they  wanted  a  voice  in  selecting  the  man 
who  would  administer  that  great  University, 
and  being  denied  that  voice  forced  his  with- 
drawal from  the  college. 

Many  years  ago.  In  1857.  the  eminent 
Thomas  Babington  Macauley,  forecast  the 
falliu-e  of  the  Democracy  that  Jefferson  gave 
to  this  country.  Macauley  espoused  hla  be- 
lief "that  institutions,  purely  democratic 
must,  sooner  or  later  destroy  liberty  or  civili- 
zation or  both."  He  predicted  famine,  despoli- 
ation, and  exploitation  of  the  masses  by  a  few 
wealthy.  Twentieth  Century  barbarians 
would  plunder  and  lay  waste  this  republic 
as  the  Roman  Empire  was  destroyed  by  the 
vandals  in  the  Fifth  Century.  "Then  a  Caesar 
or  Napoleon  would  seize  the  reigns  of  our 
government."  he  said.  His  fateful  predictions 
have  not  yet  come  true,  because  he  failed  to 
credit  the  nobility  of  the  human  soul  and 
the  patriotism  bom  in  the  American  dream. 
One  does  not  need  to  look  far  to  view  the 
lives  of  great  men  who.  laboring  within  the 
system,  have  wrought  beneficial  changes  and 
continued  realization  to  Jefferson's  dream. 

Both  of  Arkansas'  last  two  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernors, the  Honorable  Nathan  Gordon  and 
Maurice  Britt,  won  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  the  nation's  highest  award,  fighting 
for  the  life  and  blood  of  their  country. 

Here  In  White  County,  you  gave  birth  to  the 
Honorable  John  E.  Miller,  who  served  his 
country  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  who 
today  serves  as  a  United  States  Federal  Judge, 
and  has  honored  the  democratic  processes 
and  the  security  we  enjoy  today. 

Dr.  George  Benson,  former  president  of  the 
University  and  today  still  associated  with 
you  as  head  of  the  American  Freedom  Foim- 
datlon.  has  been  a  bulwark  of  altruistic  devo- 
tion, of  continuing  efforts  to  create  a  finer 
America  and  a  great  institution  here.  Today 
you  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan  and  Kensetfs 
own.  the  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  are  rec- 
ognized among  oiu-  nation's  greatest  leaders. 
Their  whole  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the 
service  of  their  country,  without  great  rec- 
ompense and  often  with  unwarranted  criti- 
cism for  their  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow  citizens. 

This  nation  could  have  no  finer  citizen 
than  Searcy's  Tnmian  Baker,  who  has  de- 
voted so  many  years  in  service  on  the  High- 
way Commission  of  this  state.  The  fruits  of 
his  devotion  and  perseverance  are  enjoyed  bv 
us  all.  ' 

I  wonder  how  many  days  each  of  these  men 
have  added  to  Jefferson's  dream  and  put  off 
Macauley's  prediction. 

And  so  I  would  say  to  you  youth— and  to 
aU  youth — don't  waste  your  most  cherished 
asset.  To  grow  old  successfully  U  among  life's 
most  difficult  tasks.  How  tragic  should  you 
ever  be  like  Robert  Frost's  hired  man— 
"Nothing  to  look  backward  to  with  pride 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  with  hope" 


BYPASSING  THE  LAW 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tain accusations  have  recently  been 
propagated  that  southern  textile  firms 
engage  in  hiring  practices  which  dis- 
criminate against  Negroes. 

In  response  to  those  charges,  an  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Bypassing  the  Law  "  was 
published  in  the  State  newspaper  on 
March  31.  1969.  The  editorial  points  out 
that  if  bias  in  hiring  in  this  Industry 
exists,  it  is  in  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  and  that  any  grievances  which  exist 
may  be  redressed  thereunder.  Any  such 
action  would  be  heard  in  public,  and  a 
record  would  be  produced. 

The  editor  suggests  that  perhaps  those 
leveling  the  criticisms  know,  or  should 
know,  that  nearly  17  percent  of  South 


Carolina  textile  workers  are  Negroes 
that  40  percent  of  all  recently  hired  em- 
ployees are  Negroes,  and  that  the  public 
airing  of  the  evidence  would  reveal  these 
facts;  and  furthermore,  that  a  public 
hearing  could  show  that  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  has 
been  demanding  that  textile  firms  hire 
Negroes  simply  because  of  race  and  sim- 
ply to  comply  with  some  arbitrary  quota 
arrangement. 

The  article  terminates  with  the 
thoughts: 

The  suspicion  refuses  to  go  away  that  ene- 
mies of  the  textile  industry  have  gone  around 
to  the  back  door  because  the  front  door  is 
tightly  shut. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  concern 
we  have  for  the  interest  of  this  vital 
industry  and  due  to  the  value  of  the  au- 
thor's comments,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bypassing  the  Law 
Charges  of  Job  bias  m  the  textile  Industry 
would  be  easier  to  believe  were  It  not  for 
the  fact  that  such  discrimination  Is  against 
the  law.  Since  it  is  against  the  law,  the  ques- 
tion has  to  be  asked ;  How  come  the  aggrieved 
Job  applicants  haven't  sought  relief  under 
the  1965  Civil  Rights  Act? 

Instead,  we  find  the  move  on  to  deny  de- 
fense contracts  to  the  accused  textile  firms, 
an  action  that  can  be  taken  without  the 
need  to  hold  a  public  hearing.  If  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  were  used,  there  would  be  a  trial. 
The  facts  would  become  part  of  the  public 
record.  It  is  possible  that  this  Is  precisely 
what  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  hopes  to  avoid? 

Lack  of  a  public  record  would  have  several 
obvious  advantages,  especially  if  textile  firms 
are  being  urged  to  engage  In  reverse  dlscrlmi- 
natlon— that  is.  If  they  are  being  told  to  hire 
Negroes  simply  because  of  race.  This  Is  what 
the  textile  firms  have  said  the  EEOC  de- 
mands; If  they  are  right,  the  EEOC  Itself  is 
In  violation  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act. 

■ntle  VII  of  that  law— the  title  that  gov- 
erns employment  practices— specifies  that  no 
employer  can  be  required  "to  grant  prefer- 
enUal  treatment  to  any  Individual  or  to  any 
group  because  of  the  race,  color,  religion  sex 
or  national  origin  of  such  Individual  or  group 
on  account  of  an  Imbalance  which  may  exist 
with  respect  to  the  total  niunber  of  percent- 
age of  persons."  In  other  words,  textile  firms 
cannot  be  made  to  Juggle  their  employment 
policies  so  as  to  produce  an  "acceptable" 
ratio  of  whites  and  blacks. 

This  is  what  the  law  says.  Witnesses  who 
testified  before  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy's  sub- 
committee last  week  suggested  the  opposite. 
Edward  Sylvester,  former  head  of  the  office 
that  supervises  contract  compliance,  brought 
with  him  employment  figures  for  the  two 
CaroUnas.  These  statistics  showed  that  Ne- 
groes made  up  22  per  cent  of  North  Caro- 
lina's work  force  in  1966-67  and  39  per  cent 
of  South  Carolina's  during  the  same  period. 
"Yet,"  said  Mr.  Sylvester,  "they  comprise 
only  4  per  cent  and  5  per  cent,  respectively. 
In  the  textile  industry." 

It  sounds  shocking  (though  legal).  Fortu- 
nately South  Carolina's  Senator  Thurmond 
had  some  more  recent  figures  that  Mr.  Syl- 
vester had  somehow  overlooked.  They  showed 
that,  at  the  present  time,  nearly  17  per  cent 
of  South  Carolina  textile  workers  are  Ne- 
groes, and  that  Negroes  account  for  40  per 
cent  of  all  employes  recently  hired.  Con- 
fronted with  this  evidence  of  non-dlscriml- 
natlon.  Mr.  Sylvester  could  only  grumble 
that  there  was  still  room  for  Improvement. 
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Indeed  there  Is.  But  the  need  for  Improve- 
ment Is  not  what  the  argument  Is  all  about. 
The  charge  has  been  made  that  textile  com- 
panies are  discriminating  against  Negro  Job 
appllcanu.  Although  this  would  be  illegal, 
no  legal  charges  have  been  brought.  Instead, 
Washington  Is  urged  to  deny  government 
contracts  to  Southern  textile  mills,  and  the 
suspicion  refuses  to  go  away  that  enemies 
of  the  textile  industry  have  gone  around  to 
the  back  door  because  the  front  door  Is 
tightly  shut. 


TV  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  BYRD 
OP  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON  CLOSING 
OF  JOB  CORPS  CENTERS  IN  WEST 
VIRGINIA  AND  ELSEWHERE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  April  16,  1969,  I  made  a  state- 
ment for  television  regarding  the  closing 
of  Job  Corps  centers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  that  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Btrd  CrrEs  Job  Corps  Cost 

The  high  cost  of  operation  was  given  as 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  closing  of 
some  of  the  Job  Corps  centers  In  West  Vir- 
ginia and  around  the  country.  I  am  told 
that  it  costs  from  $7,000  to  $12,000  a  year  to 
train  one  enroUee.  And,  often  the  training 
has  been  for  jobs  that  do  not  exist.  Moreover, 
the  dropout  rate  was  high,  and  there  have 
been  serious  disclplinEiry  problems  in  some 
Job  Corps  centers.  And  then,  too,  there  has 
been  little  if  any  real  foUowup  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  trainees  have  been  able 
to  secure  employment  following  their  grad- 
uation, and  if  so.  how  long  they  have  stayed 
in  the  Jobs.  A  new  and  smaller  community- 
oriented  center  will  be  established  for  the 
Huntington-Ashland  area,  which  may  better 
serve  the  needs  of  those  who  wiU  be  enrolled 
in  It.  I  would  certainly  hope  so.  because  the 
performance  of  the  Job  Corps  program  up  to 
now.  for  the  most  part,  has  been  far  from 
satisfactory. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HATFIELD 
AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
RIVERSIDE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  8,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  delivered 
an  address  at  the  Riverside  extension 
of  the  University  of  California. 

Seldom  have  I  seen  such  a  perceptive 
diagnosis  of  this  startling  and  troubling 
decade  of  the  sixties.  It  began,  under 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  in  a  glow 
of  optimism  in  our  power  to  solve  the 
persistent  human  and  political  problems 
which  imdermine  human  happiness.  It 
ended  in  the  morass  of  Vietnam,  the 
alienation  of  our  young  people,  and  the 
sober  realization  that  there  is  a  stubborn 
dimension  to  human  problems  which 
defies  statistics,  and  which  can  tragi- 
cally distort  our  best-intentioned  efforts. 

The  present  campus  unrest  is  in  part 
an  expression  of  disillusion  with  the  dis- 
credited premise  that  technological  prog- 
ress holds  the  key  to  human  well  being. 
In  part.  It  is  the  groping  for  a  new  lan- 
guage to  speak  to  the  spiritual  and  moral 
dilemmas  which  divide  and  isolate  us. 

Senator  Hatfield's  remarks  offer  hope 
for  reconciling  these  new  needs  with  our 
cherished  values.  To  do  so  will  require 


the  younger  generation,  and  the  genera- 
tion now  in  power,  to  understand  and  use 
the  built-in  potential  of  our  institutions 
for  creative  change.  This  Is  the  genius 
and  the  guarantee  of  a  healthy  democ- 
racy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Hatfield's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
An  Address  by  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

University  of  California,  April  8,  1969 

The  current  decade  began  with  an  am- 
bitious call  to  get  this  nation  moving  again. 
And  we  did  begin  to  move.  We  set  a  goal  of 
reaching  the  moon  before  the  decade  expired. 
The  Peace  Corps  was  established.  Major  civil 
rights  legislation  was  passed  by  Congress. 
New  programs  for  aid  to  the  developing 
nations  were  initiated.  The  two  super-powers 
agreed  to  ban  tin  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
In  short,  the  decade  of  the  60 's  began  with 
a  surge  of  vitality  and  activism. 

During  those  crusading  years  of  vision  and 
optimism,  who  would  have  predicted  that  the 
decade  would  end  as  it  now  is? 

Before  this  decade  began,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  utilized  the  National  Guard 
to  enforce  the  order  of  the  Federal  Courts 
to  desegregate  the  school  system.  The  army 
went  south  to  support  equal  rights  lor  the 
blacks. 

And  now.  ss  this  decade  ends.  It  Is  com- 
monplace for  armed  forces  to  be  called  Into 
our  northern  cities  to  quell  the  rebellious 
uprisings  of  black  communities.  Exactly  one 
year  ago.  the  nation's  capital  was  a  garrison, 
torn  asunder  by  violence  and  hatred  that  was 
the  expression  of  racial  hostility.  That  was 
five  years  after  the  triumphant  civil  rights 
march  on  Washington  that  culminated  in  the 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  and  predictions 
of  racial  harmony  and  peace  in  its  wake. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  idealistic 
students  and  liberals  migrated  south  during 
the  summers  to  purge  those  areas  of  their 
racist  social  structures.  By  the  middle  of  the 
decade,  they  had  returned  north,  deciding 
to  cleanse  their  own  communities  of  the 
effects  of  racial  bigotry.  And  by  the  end  of 
the  decade,  they  were  finally  looking  within 
themselves,  recognizing  their  own  need  for 
conversion. 

The  first  President  of  the  decade — a  "liberal 
Democrat" — campaigned  on  the  assertion 
that  our  nation  was  threatened  by  a 
"missile  gap"  and  promised  steps  to  insure 
our  military  security.  As  the  60'8  draw  to 
a  close,  even  retired  marine  generals  warn 
about  the  extent  of  "militarism"  In  America. 

When  this  decade  opened,  there  were  about 
600  unknown  military  technicians  In  the 
obscure  land  of  Vietnam.  But  p>art  of  our 
nation's  movement  in  the  early  60's  was  the 
creation  of  counter-insurgency  forces — the 
Green  Berets — to  quell  guerrilla  warfare 
throughout  the  globe.  Their  first  major  test 
was  Vietnam.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an 
unimaginable  Involvement  of  American 
troops  which  totals  more  than  haU  a  million 
as  the  decade  comes  to  an  end.  The  loss  of 
American  lives  In  Vietnam — perhaps  the 
most  startling  event  of  the  decade — now 
comes  to  more  than  34.000. 

Students,  generally  apathetic  during  the 
50's,  became  actlvlstic  as  the  60's  began,  and 
alienated  as  the  60's  ended. 

This  decade  has  witnessed  more  creative 
programs,  government  crusades,  legislative 
efforts,  and  massive  appropriations  than  any 
previous  time  In  our  history.  Yet.  pK>larlza- 
tlon,  unrest,  and  turmoil  have  not  been 
abated,  but  rather  have  grown  far  more 
severe. 

Why  have  we  found  ourselves  In  this 
Iromc,  frustrating,  and  threatening  condi- 
tion? Where  have  all  our  well-intentioned  ef- 


forts brought  us?  How  have  our  benevolent 
social  programs  for  both  our  country  and 
the  world  failed? 

Essentially,  we  have  failed  In  our  under- 
standing of  man.  We  have  not  discovered 
how  to  live  with  ourselves. 

Our  nation  needs  more  than  new  pro- 
grams; we  even  need  more  than  restructured 
Institutions.  Fundamentally,  we  need  revital- 
ized, renewed  people. 

We  have  not  adequately  understood  the 
nature  of  our  problems.  We  have  looked  at 
only  the  outward,  material  aspects  of  so- 
ciety's Ills.  But  the  real  issue  is  the  aliena- 
tion felt  by  growing  numbers  of  people — 
alienation  from  both  society's  Institutions 
and  from  themselves.  People  today  are  ex- 
periencing a  profound  sense  of  personal  Ir- 
relevance; they  feel  that  what  they  think, 
say,  or  do  really  doesn't  matter  to  anyone 
and  cannot  change  their  situation. 

Consider  our  large  urban  areas,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  commonplace  to  believe  that 
the  foremost  need  of  urban  areas  is  massive 
government  programs  to  provide  Jobs,  educa- 
tion, and  housing  for  the  residents.  Some  go 
even  a  step  further  and  claim  that  restruc- 
tured Institutions — such  as  decentralized 
schools — are  the  necessary  and  essential  ac- 
tions required  to  solve  the  urban  plight.  The 
validity  and  urgent  need  of  such  measures  is 
unquestionable. 

Yet.  the  real  urban  crisis  Is  a  crisis  of 
human  relationships.  The  most  fundamen- 
tal issue  Is  the  deterioration  of  trust.  The 
greatest  need  Is  the  restoration  of  concern, 
dignity,  and  hope. 

(Example — Watts  study  after  riots  show- 
ing that  welfare  workers  were  the  second 
most  resented  people  in  Watts,  the  police 
being  the  first. ) 

There  will  never  be  a  final  solution  to  the 
urban  crisis  until  the  attitudes  and  com- 
mitments of  individual  people  are  trans- 
formed— until  both  black  and  white  can 
overcome  the  Indifference  and  hostility  to- 
ward each  other,  and  take  those  steps  of  risk 
toward  authentic  human  relationships,  es- 
tablishing bonds  of  trust  and  compassion. 
The  confrontation  and  self-searching  in- 
evitably involved  will  be  far  more  difficult — 
but  far  more  important — than  the  most  am- 
bitious programs  for  rebuilding  the  physical 
conditions  of  our  urban  areas. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  how  the 
solutions  to  our  contemporary  problems  must 
Involve  the  change  of  people's  attitudes  and 
values.  The  dominance  of  unquestioned  mil- 
itarv  spending  In  our  federal  budget  Is  not 
Ukeiy  to  be  curtailed,  for  instance,  until 
people  value  the  bonds  of  humanity  more 
than  the  barriers  of  ideology.  In  order  to  in- 
sure a  rational  use  of  our  natural  resources, 
people  must  value  their  relationship  to  na- 
ture as  much  as  their  admiration  of  tech- 
nology. The  point  I  wish  to  enforce  is  not 
that  government  programs  have  been  un- 
important or  useless;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
long  been  a  supporter  of  aggressive  govern- 
ment action  to  meet  the  challenges  faced  by 
our  society.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  true 
solutions  to  our  current  problems  require  a 
far  deeper  degree  of  Insight — one  that  will 
understand  the  human  dimension  and  rec- 
ognize the  essential  importance  of  changing 
people. 

What  Is  required  at  this  point  in  history, 
then.  Is  not  new  programs  so  much  as  new 
perspectives  We  must  learn  to  interpret  the 
e\ients  of  our  day  with  greater  comprehen- 
sion and  deeper  wisdom.  To  begin,  we  must 
remold  our  Image  of  man. 

The  technological  revolution  has  pro- 
foundly affected  our  view  of  man.  The  temp- 
tation to  Judge  man  according  to  standard- 
ized, quantitative  measures  has  never  been 
greater.  The  methodology  of  science  and 
technology  convinces  us  that  man.  like  any 
other  phenomenon,  can  be  objectively  stud- 
led,  analyzed,  and  measured  by  empirical 
scrutiny  until   he  Is  fully  understood  and 
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completely  predictable.  Thus,  man  has  be- 
csome  Interpreted  and  understood  through 
those  aspects  of  I  his  existence  and  can  be 
easily  and  emplrlcaUy  measured. 

But  through  tUls  process,  the  passion  and 
Inner  feelings  of  man  lose  their  significance 
The  only  things  that  count  are  the  things 
that  can  be  coun|t«d.  Man's  material  condi- 
tions become  mote  Important  than  his  per- 
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sonal  experience,  i 

Further,  when  ^oclal  unrest  or  turmoil  is 
observed,  we  theh  look  for  material  solu- 
tions: Blacks  In  the  Inner  city  do  not  have 
enough  money:  lipoverlshed  nations  of  the 
world  must  slmplte'  Increase  their  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  ;fhen  pure  economic  solu- 
tions do  not  pacify  unrest,  then  we  resort 
to  the  application;  of  concrete  force:  The  re- 
bellious Vletnameie  will  be  quelled  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  bomba;  turmoil  In  the  cities 
will  be  halted  by  a  massive  show  of  strength. 
But  aU  the  while,  we  have  failed  to  under- 
stand the  roots  of  iman's  passion,  the  pain  of 
his  alienation,  thei  determination  of  his  wiu 
and  the  searching  of  his  spirit. 

We  have  believe^  the  computer  print-outs 
that  have  continually  predicted  a  quick  end 
to  the  Vietnam  wfer;  we  do  not  understand 
what  motivates  ^e  Vietnamese  teenagers 
who  stanff  on  rooftop  and  shoot  at  our  su- 
pertonlc  fets  with)  World  War  n  rifles  We 
are  puzzled  when  fcountrles  like  Nigeria  and 
Pakistan— countrU  B  which  we  regarded  as 
models  of  success!  ul  economic  growth— are 
torn  apart  by  Internal  violence.  We  are  In- 
sulted and  perplexfed  by  Pern's  defiant  will- 
ingness to  rupture  harmonious  relationships 
embarrass  us.  and  even  rUk  the  suspension 
of  our  benevolent  a  d. 

And  In  our  own  society,  when  material 
prosperity  and  technological  progress  have 
reached  unprecedened  heights,  we  cannot 
account  for  the  rest  lessness.  the  loss  of  faith, 
and  the  emptiness  that  so  many  feel;  and 
we  are  confused  by  the  frantic,  exotic  search 
by  some  for  new  rorms  of  self-fulfillment 
and  expression. 

Some  of  you  on  c  ur  college  campuses  seem 
to  understand  best  the  plight  of  our  time 
Tou  have  led  the  call  for  new  values,  not 
Just  new  appropriations.  You  have  chal- 
lenged the  empty  Jpromises  of  hollow  po- 
Utlcal  rhetoric  wllh  the  continuing  un- 
abated realities  ol  human  suffering  and 
mUery.  You  have  iiearched  for  a  new  life 
style,  for  deeper  m  sailing  and  lasting  com- 
mitments for  your  Uves.  You  have  rejected 
our  society's  hot  pu  rsult  of  materialism  and 
searched  for  a  hlgaer  reality,  for  a  more 
worthy  and  self -fi  ilfllling  existence  You 
have  recognized  ths  futility  and  injustice 
of  the  senseless  wai  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
you  have  pleaded  (igainst  the  reliance  on 
mlUtary  might  for  the  solutions  to  funda- 
mentally human  problems. 

But  while  there  U  substantial  xmanlmlty 
on  our  campuses  ccncernlng  the  Ills  of  our 
present  society  and  uhe  goals  to  be  pursued 
there  Is  Increasing  discord  concerning  the 
means  to  be  utilized. 

The  debates  that  rage  In  college  dormi- 
tories today— argum -nts  about  violence  and 
non-violence,  confrontation  and  negotiation 
revolution  and  evolition.  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility-these  touch  upon  the  most  im- 
portant questions  f  icing  contemporary  so- 
ciety. What  is  more.  '  ?e  are  no  longer  engaged 
In  a  merely  academic  or  theoretical  considera- 
tion of  these  Issues.  >ut  are  confronted  with 
live  realities  that  compel  us  to  make  deci- 
sions and  commltmer  ts. 

The  major  portion  of  my  professional  life 
that  has  not  been  de  roted  to  political  actlv- 

,J»,  ^^^  ^P*°*  °°  "**  university  campus 
What  the  university  ( ommunlty  is  concerned 
about.  I  try  to  be  ccncerned  about  There- 
fore. I  want  to  earnei  tly  share  with  vou  mv 
views  about  the  dynunlcs  of  change  In  our 
universities  and  In  contemporary  society 

The   revolutionary   premise   of   change    is 
that  power  will  not  b  5  given  up  willingly  by 


those  who  hold  It.  Therefore,  It  must  be 
seized  by  those  who,  because  of  their  as- 
sured self-righteousness,  believe  they  should 
possess  the  power.  The  corollary,  currently 
popularized  by  Marcuse  and  others.  U  that 
whenever  one  co-operates  within  present 
Western  "democratic"  structures,  he  is  given 
the  Illusion  of  having  some  Influence  and 
voice,  but  Is  actually  being  "pacified."  As 
you  might  expect,  on  the  whole,  I  reject 
these  premises. 

Mahatma  Oandhi.  who  led  India's  success- 
ful nonviolent  revolution  for  Independence 
said  that  "the  means  Is  the  end  In  the  mak- 
ing." I  agree. 

Violent,  anarchistic  means  to  promote 
change,  whether  successful  or  not.  will  likely 
result  In  a  violent  end. 

I  am  fxUly  aware  of  those  who  protest 
against  anyone  in  the  "establishment"  who 
cautions  against  violence.  After  aU,  they 
charge,  the  real  violence  In  our  land  today 
In  being  committed  by  those  Institutions  and 
people  who  carry  out  the  war.  sustain  pov- 
erty, and  tacitly  condone  racism.  There  is 
substanual  truth  in  these  charges.  But  I  do 
not  believe  In  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth." 

Those  who  choose  to  carry  their  protest 
regardless  of  its  virtue,  to  the  point  of  ag- 
gressive, coercive  disruption  and  destruction 
only  Invite  the  application  of  counter-force 
In  any  resort  to  violence  today,  the  side  best 
equipped  and  best  trained  In  violence  will 
win,  regardless  of  the  relative  Justice  of  the 
issues  involved.  Further,  current  polls  show 
that  campus  disorder  is  becoming  the  chief 
concern  of  our  nation's  population.  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  you  how  those  of  the  reactionary 
right  will  find  it  difficult  to  resist  making  ex- 
pedient political  gain  by  exploiting  popular 
feeling  on  this  issue. 

It  Is  paramount  that  students  today  de- 
velop an  effective  strategy  of  Influence.  The 
danger  I  fear  Is  that  the  Idealism  and  vision 
of  students,  needed  so  desperately  by  out  de- 
teriorating society,  will  be  rejected  because 
of  a  cloak  of  anarchism  and  a  glamorized 
faith  In  romanticized  revolutionary  myths 

Those  who  have  changed  history  have 
known  how  to  unify  popular  feeling  and  how 
to  Infiltrate  society's  power  structure  The 
effective  means  of  change  In  a  post-indus- 
trial society  such  as  ours  Is  such  unified  force 
of  public  conviction  combined  with  the  Im- 
pact of  those  who  can  enter  into  the  power 
structure  without  selling  out  to  its  premises 
and  presuppositions. 

The  need  of  this  day  then,  is  for  students 
to  speak  out  in  unified  protest  against 
society's  Intolerable  injustices  and  inequities 
Where  they  exist,  and  to  support  political 
nsurgents  who  wUl  infiltrate  all  levels  of 
influence  and  power,  setting  forth  their  al- 
ternative vision  of  the  future.  Students  must 
remain  uncompromising  about  theip  con- 
victions and  ideals.  But  they  must  also  be- 
come fiexlble  and  adaptable  enough  to  de- 
velop effective  tactics  that  truly  promote 
and  do  not  Inhibit,  the  realization  of  their 
goals. 

Most  revolutionaries  argue  that  existing 
structures  and  institutions  must  be  abol- 
ished so  that  new  life  can  spring  up  from 
the  ruins.  I  must  admit  that  there  are  in- 
stances where  I  would  concur  with  that 
premise. 

For  Instance,  the  draft  should  be  abolished 
Our  paternalistic   welfare  system   should 

be  dismantled. 
The  Electoral  College  should  be  eliminated 
The    power    of    political    conventions    to 

nominate  Presidential  candidates  should  be 

abolished. 

And  the  ABM  should  be  rejected  before  it 
is  even  begun. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  certain  structures 
and  Institutions  In  society  which  cannot  be 
reformed.  After  all,  you  do  not  reform  In- 
equity, you  abolish  It. 

Let   me   take   the   draft   as    an   example. 
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Prominent  political  liberals  have  advocated 
draft  reform.  To  me.  that  is  like  advocating 
slavery  reform.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that 
the   lottery   Is  an   equitable  compromise  to 

the   present   draft   law    Let  me   ask   you 

what  would  you  think  of  one  who,  during  the 
last  century,  advocated  replacing  slavery— 
which  was  involuntary  servitude— with  a 
lottery  system?  Would  that  have  changed 
the  matter  any?  Would  that  have  been  a 
step  toward  Justice?  As  far  as  the  draft  is 
concerned,  I  am  a  committed  abolitionist  I 
know  that  during  their  time,  abolitionists 
were  considered  too  extreme,  too  radical;  but 
I  believe  they  were  right.  Inequity,  as  I  said 
must  be   abolished,   not  reformed. 

The  plight  of  our  welfare  structure  Is  sim- 
ilar. Despite  our  weU-lntended  social  benevo- 
lence, and  despite  our  Investment  of  vast 
sums  of  money,  our  present  welfare  struc- 
ture only  deepens  the  dependency,  hostUltv 
and  resentment  of  the  poor  toward  their 
society.  We  must  find  new  structures  and 
avenues  for  creatively  Involving  all  citizens 
in  the  production  and  benefits  of  our  eco- 
nomic abundance. 

It  is  popularly  accepted  by  almost  every- 
one except  many  members  of  Congress  that 
the  Electoral  College  is  an  archaic,  undemo- 
cratic institution  that  has  no  more  right  to 
exist   in   our  modern   technological   society 
than   the  pony  express.  But  I  want  to  go 
further  than  even  those  colleagues  of  mine 
who  have  recommended  electoral  reform.  We 
are  told  that  the  political  conventions  can 
be  reformed  and  made  truly  democratic  and 
responsive.   (Example  of  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation to  Democratic  convention  as  opposed 
to    the    McCarthy   strength    In    that   state's 
primary.)  Efforts  to  that  end  are  being  talked 
about  in  each  party.  But  I  remain  dubious 
I  believe  that  this  structiu-e  cannot  be  ade- 
quately reformed.   There  Is  no  reason  why 
our  candidates  have  to  be  chosen  by  politi- 
cal conventions.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
they  should  not  be.  I  believe  that  It  is  time 
to  let  the  people  truly  choose  their  candi- 
dates for  President.   Par  too  long  the  con- 
ventions  have   been   the  political   brokerage 
firms  and  the  people  have  had  no  control- 
ling interest  or  certain  Infiuence.  Let  us  es- 
tablish a  Direct  National  Primary  Election 
and  grant  the  people  their  true  democratic 
voice.    These    are,    of    course,    questions   of 
political  economics  which  would  have  to  be 
resolved   by  such   a   proposal.   But  the  real 
question  at  stake  Is  whether  we  can  afford 
democracy.  Certainly,  it  seems  the  measures 
such  as  free  television  time  for  candidates 
and  tax  credits  for  campaign  contributions 
could  make   it   possible  for  any  candidate 
rich  or  poor,  to  have  an  equal  opportunltv 
to  run  for  President. 

As  far  as  the  "reformed"  ABM  system  Is 
concerned,  let  me  give  you  my  frank  eval- 
nation:  This  is  the  Edsel  of  an  Insane  arms 
race.  This  Issue  should  dramatically  focus 
attention  on  the  need  for  Intense  public 
scrutiny  and  responsible  Congressional 
Judgment  of  the  vast  sums  of  money— more 
than  half  of  every  tax  dollar— that  are  allo- 
cated for  military  purposes. 

Finally,  there  is  one  matter  which  cannot 
be  reformed,  liberalized,  adapted,  or  modi- 
fled.  That  Is  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  must 
be  halted.  It  has  been  more  than  a  year 
since  President  Johnson  gave  his  March 
31st  speech  which  renewed  hope  for  an  end 
to  this  tragic  chapter  in  our  history.  But 
since  that  time  we  have  suffered  more  than 
one-third  of  our  34.000  casualties.  Despite 
the  formal  Paris  talks,  the  whispers  ex- 
changed over  cups  of  tea,  and  the  continual 
rumors  of  secret  talks,  we  are  continuing 
consistently  on  a  path  of  firm  military  pres- 
sure, beUeving  this  will  soon  cause  the  enemy 
to  give  In. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  was  escalated  and 
promoted  by  Democratic  Administrations,  I 
have  firmly  believed  that  a  RepubUcan  Presi- 
dent would  be  In  the  best  poeltion  to  end 


this  conflict.  I  believe  that  President  Nixon 
has  that  opportunity.  But  I  fear  that  he  may 
be  reluctant  to  seize  It,  believing  that  if 
we  persevere  just  a  few  months  longer,  we 
can  thwart  the  enemy  sufficiently  to  Insure 
the  continued  existence  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment in  the  South,  or  an  only  slightly 
modified  version  of  It.  Let  me  state  flatly 
that  the  war  will  be  ended  only  when  we 
first  decide  that  our  military  presence  on 
the  Asian  mainland  Is  contrary  to  our  in- 
terests and  should  be  withdrawn.  The 
method  and  implementation  of  that  with- 
drawal Is  the  Issue  for  us  to  decide  at  Paris. 
When  the  government  In  South  Vietnam 
must  depend  on  Its  support  from  the  Viet- 
namese people  rather  than  American  sol- 
diers, then  true  self-determination  will  be 
possible.  And  when  the  North  becomes  con- 
vinced by  our  deeds  rather  than  our  words 
that  our  first  Interest  is  to  de-escalate  the 
violence  and  Implement  the  removal  of  our 
troops,  then  they  will  have  something  new 
and  substantial  to  say  to  us  in  the 
negotiations. 

In  summary,  there  are  Institutions,  struc- 
tures, and  policies  In  our  society  which  we 
should  attempt  to  abolish  rather  than  reform. 
But  such  ends  can  be  only  achieved  through 
efforts  that  exploit  the  viability  of  our  demo- 
cratic procedures  for  reaching  decisions. 

The  poUtlcallzatlon  of  the  nation's  youth 
during  the  last  election  was  the  most  encour- 
aging sign  of  this  decade.  But  It  must  con- 
tinue Into  the  70's.  For  the  present  there  are 
specific  political  goals  which  can  be  influ- 
enced by  the  concerned  Involvement  of  youth. 
The  draft,  election  change.  Congressional  re- 
form, military  spending,  the  ABM.  the  war — 
these  are  only  a  few  examples  of  pressing, 
relevant  issues  that  can  be  dramatically  In- 
fluenced by  student  conviction  and  action. 

Students  today  question  whether  there  is 
either  reason  or  wisdom  In  adhering  to  our 
democratic  process.  Your  doubts  have  come 
because  you  best  know  Its  failures,  and  your 
hopes  for  Its  fulfillment  have  been  stronger 
than  any.  I  believe  that  students  feel  alien- 
ated from  our  political  process  not  because 
they  fall  to  believe  In  democracy,  but  be- 
cause they  do  believe,  and  have  seen  It  fall 
to  function  adequately. 

But  history  has  given  to  your  generation 
the  primary  responsibility  for  determining 
most  of  our  future.  Although  you  feel  alien- 
ated and  victimized  by  the  60's.  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  reshape  our  nation's  life  in 
the  70's. 

It  is  my  Ann  conviction  that  with  the  pas- 
sionate Involvement  of  youth,  our  structures 
of  political  life  can  be  shaken,  disturbed,  and 
revitalized  sufficiently  to  establish  their 
greater  relevance  to  people,  enhancing  hu- 
man freedom  and  encouraging  social  respon- 
sibility during  the  next  decade.  Without  you, 
they  will  fossilize,  becoming  the  obstacle 
rather  than  the  Instrument  of  change. 

The  70's  can  be  marked  by  creative  per- 
spectives and  a  whole  new  understanding  of 
our  nation's  priorities  that  will  result  In 
significant  progress  toward  full  Justice,  re- 
stored sanity,  and  even  lasting  peace — at 
home  and  throughout  the  world.  But  the 
70's  could  also  be  the  time  when  alienation 
Increases,  pwlarlzation  becomes  more  severe, 
and  the  tactics  of  political  repression  are 
perfected. 

In  the  decade  ahead  it  Is  my  hope  that 
you  will  focus  attention  on  how  to  change 
the  values  held  by  those  In  our  society, 
transform  the  attitudes  and  views  of  indi- 
vidual people,  and  help  establish  authentic 
human  relationships  between  the  polarized 
segments  of  our  society.  Then.  Institutions 
can  be  restructured  or  created  that  will  truly 
serve  the  needs  and  hopes  of  people. 

Diulng  the  70's  we  can  direct  our  tech- 
nology toward  the  service  of  human  need, 
replace  coercive  power  with  meaningful  par- 
ticipation, control  military  force  by  moral 
strength,  and  embrace  worthy  purposes  to 


give  meaning  to  our  lives.  If  the  future  Is 
to  be  open  to  these  possibilities,  it  will  re- 
quire the  commitment  of  converted  persons. 
You  are  the  ones  who  must  lead,  for  you 
have  considered  what  it  means  to  be  human, 
you  place  your  values  In  the  sacredness  of 
life,  and  you  can  discover  the  depth  and 
roots  of  man's  spirit. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  MILITARY 
CONSCRIPTION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
one  considers  the  effect  of  conscription 
upon  the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  above 
all  he  must  recognize  the  profound  moral 
dilemma  which  it  poses  for  many  young 
men.  As  a  coimtry  which  has  long  been 
a  haven  for  immigrants  escaping  the 
military  recruitment  practices  of  au- 
thoritarian European  governments,  we 
must  take  care  that  the  policies  of  our 
Government  do  not  disregard  the  con- 
science of  our  people.  It  is  that  conscience 
which  decides  whether  we  deserve  to  be 
called  a  humane  or  inhumane  Nation. 

At  present.  In  the  inconsistency  of  its 
local  boards,  the  selective  service  creates 
innumerable  ethical  diflBcultles  in  the 
classification  of  conscientious  objectors. 
Although  Americans  are  granted  by  law 
the  right  to  refuse  to  participate  in  war 
because  of  sincere  belief,  local  and  State 
draft  boards  by  disinclination  or  mis- 
imderstanding  commonly  reject  their 
claims.  To  maintain  the  draft  needlessly, 
as  we  are  doing  today,  is  to  continue  to 
subject  young  Americans  to  imnecessary 
hardships. 

Mr.  William  Plymat,  in  a  thoughtful 
article  for  Progress  magazine  discusses 
the  problems  of  CO  classification.  I  com- 
mend this  article,  entitled  "The  Peril  in 
Conscription,"  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

The  Peril  in  Conscription  :  Right  or  Yottng 

Mm  To   Be  Free 

(By  William  N.  Plymat.  Sr.) 

The  operation  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem is  a  terrible  burden  to  the  young  men 
of  this  country.  Especially  Is  It  distressing  to 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  homes 
which  have  emphasized  the  importance  of 
religious  teachings.  It  Is  also  distressing  to 
their  parents  who  are  hard-pressed  to  explain 
the  necessity  to  obey  a  system  which  de- 
mands that  they  kill  and  be  killed  when 
from  their  earliest  years  the  concepts  stressed 
by  them  have  been  that  we  should  not  kill, 
we  should  not  do  to  others  that  which  we 
would  not  want  them  to  do  to  us,  and  we 
should  love  our  brothers  as  ourselves. 

Parents  And  It  difficult  to  defend  the 
hyprocrlsy  of  the  system.  At  times  it  almost 
seems  there  is  Incipient  revolution  in  our 
midst  if  effective  leadership  Is  not  developed 
to  correct  the  Inconsistency.  Young  people 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  respect  for 
religion  or  the  church  If  such  leadership  does 
not  appear.  They  try  to  develop  their  own 
type  of  protest  and  leadership  but  this,  too, 
threatens  to  be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the 
system  itself.  I  think  It  is  time  for  churchmen 
to  look  more  deeply  into  the  system  and  chal- 
lenge the  control  It  has  on  the  thinking  of 
people  everywhere. 

What  can  a  young  man  do  when  he  Is 
trying  to  reconcile  his  religious  teachings 
with  the  demands  put  upon  him  by  his  gov- 
ernment? The  law  says  he  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  if  he  has 


conscientious  objection,  but  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  he  seldom  Is  given 
this  right.  If  his  local  board  rejects  him  for 
reasons  known  only  to  themselves,  he  faces 
a  choice  of  refusing  induction  and  being 
sent  to  prison  for  5  years  for  his  accept- 
ance of  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill"  or  fleeing  the  country  and  becoming  an 
exile  from  what  is  claimed  to  have  been 
"the  land  of  the  free." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.  In  the 
Seeger  case  adopted  a  very  liberal  position 
on  the  subject  of  conscientious  objection. 
Indicating  It  was  not  necessary  to  be  for- 
mally identified  with  a  church,  etc.  This 
caused  those  supporting  the  draft  to  be 
greatly  concerned  and  shortly  thereafter 
Congress  negated  this  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  several  ways.  Appeals  to  the 
courts  were  ended. 

making  it  touch  fob  the  conscientious 

To  state  his  request  to  his  draft  board  that 
he  be  granted  the  status  of  a  conscientious 
objector,  a  young  man  must  flrst  All  out  the 
questionnaire  provided  for  this  purpose.  In 
this  he  states  the  background  for  his  beliefs 
and  his  reasons  for  making  the  request.  He 
may  supplement  this  with  letters  from  per- 
sons who  know  him  which  testify  to  his 
sincerity.  These  Items  constitute  his  written 
Ale  which  may  be  read  carefully  by  the 
board  members  (or  perhaps  not  at  all).  He 
Is  entitled  to  a  personal  appearance  before 
the  board.  He  cannot  have  an  attorney  pres- 
ent and  the  clerk  will  suggest  to  his  father 
or  mother  often  that  they  not  appear  as  the 
case  load  Is  so  hea^T  that  only  a  few  min- 
utes are  available.  Although  It  Is  urged  that 
draft  boards  contain  Ave  members,  many 
have  only  three  and  two  members  Is  a  quo- 
rum, so  when  given  his  personal  hearing  an 
applicant  may  have  personal  exp)osure  to 
only  two  members  of  his  draft  board. 

To  qualify  for  CO  status  the  young  man 
must  convince  his  board  of  three  things: 
(1)  He  must  oppose  all  war.  (2)  he  must 
base  this  opposition  on  religious  conviction 
due  to  his  allegiance  to  God  above  the  civil 
authorities,  and  (3)  he  must  be  sincere.  If 
he  asks  the  board  why  or  In  what  way  they 
doubt  one  or  more  of  these  areas,  he  may 
be  told  that  It  Is  for  him  to  say  what  he 
wants  and  they  are  not  obliged  to  answer 
any  questions.  Then  he  is  dismissed.  The 
decision  of  the  board  comes  not  with  any 
formal  opinion,  expressing  finding  and  rea- 
sons, such  as  we  see  In  a  court  case,  but  Is 
simply  a  decision  No  one  is  able  to  discover 
the  basis  for  their  decision. 

Then  the  applicant  may  appeal  to  a  state 
appeal  board.  There  he  Is  not  granted  a  per- 
sonal appearance  or  representation  by  some.- 
one  to  plead  his  case.  No  one  appears  to 
know  how  many  of  such  appeals  are  taken 
and  what  percentage  of  them  are  granted. 
There  is  sort  of  a  conspiracy  of  silence.  If 
he  Is  turned  down  there  unanimously  this 
Is  the  end  of  the  road,  unless  the  State 
Selective  Service  director  should  decide  to 
ask  that  he  be  granted  an  appeal.  But  if  one 
member  of  the  state,  appeal  board  dissents, 
he  may  take  an  appea,!  to  a  so-called  "presi- 
dential appeal  board"  as  a  matter  of  right. 
Here  again,  he  has  no  opportunity  to  be 
heard  or  represented  by  counsel.  And  the 
decision  of  this  board  is  rendered  without 
an  opinion  expressing  findings  and  reasons. 
When  the  decision  of  this  board  has  been 
made,  the  matter  Is  closed,  except  for  the 
possibility  that  the  local  board  might  recon- 
sider on  the  basis  of  facts  not  considered 
before  by  the  State  Selective  Service  director 
might  ask    for    such    reconsideration. 

LACK    OF    PUBLIC    INFORMATION 

It  seems  to  me  there  Is  a  great  lack  of 
public  Information  on  all  aspects  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  Efforts  have  been 
made.  I  believe,  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible 
the  names  of  members  of  hoards.  The  press 
says  little  or  nothing  about  what  is  going 
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on   and   report«^8  which   seem   very   curious 
about   many    ptibllc    issues    of   even   minor 
nature  ask  not^ilng  about  the  system    I  do 
not   think  the  ISelectlve  Service  Act  makes 
general   informitlon   about   procedures   and 
action   conflden|tlaI.    General    actions   surely 
must  be  a   matter   of  public  record,  avall- 
tlc. 
that   the    U.S.   Senate    will 
ad  pass  the  bill  to  end   the 
ator  Hatfield  has  Introduced. 
i  long  time  before  this  hap- 
^ntlme.  I  think  we  can  take 
constructive  action  by  getting  facts  out  into 
the  open,  which    will    help    develop   public 
opinion  for  decisive  action.  Leading  clergy- 
men and  laymei  may  help  by  asking  Selec- 
tive Service  directors  for  the  following  infor- 
mation; 

( 1 )  The  numOer  of  CO  requests  that  have 
been  made  durliig  the  previous  calendar  year 
to   the  local  boards   of  the  state. 

(2)  The  numier  that  have  been  granted 
and  the  number  ienled  by  local  boards. 

(3)  The  number  that  have  been  appealed 
to  the  state  appfeal  board,  and  the  number 
denied  and  the  qumber  granted. 

(4)  The  num«»er  that  have  appealed  to 
the  presidential  kppeal  board,  and  the  num- 
Der  drtired  and   |the  niimber  granted. 

'  (5)  TBfe  number  of  cases  reopened  by  local 
board  later  by  request  of  the  state  director 
or  on  their  motlc^.  and  the  number  of  these 
that  have  been  Granted  on  reconsideration 
If  the  State  Selective  Service  director  does 
not  have  the  Info^-matlon,  he  should  be  asked 
to  seek  it  on  the  jlocal  board  level  by  poUJnK 
the  local  boards.  ^  •-         b 

It  seems  to  me  k;hat  any  concerned  layman 
or  clergyman  coiild  ask  for  this  Informa- 
tion In  his  own  ^tate,  but  It  would  perhaps 
be  best  If  such  petson  did  not  have  a  personal 
involvement  of  ills  own  at  the  time  It  Is 
probable  that  a  Request  from  a  denomina- 
tion head  might  lie  considered  more  seriously 
as  he  would  hav4  facilities  for  widely  pub- 
licizing the  infonfaatlon  or  refusal  to  supply 
the  information.  If  a  group  of  denomlna- 
t  onal  leaders  we^e  to  ask  for  the  Informa- 
t  on  Jointly,  It  wbuld  undoubtedly  be  con- 
sidered even  mort  seriously. 
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If  such  Informaklon  became  available,  and 
it  revealed  a  moit  unhealthy  situation    it 
could  stimulate  actions  of  many  kinds   'in- 
quiry could  also  ^e  made  to  determine  the 
religious  faiths  oi  those  being  granted  CO 
status   to  see  If  ruknors  are  correct  that  only 
those  belonging  to^o-called  "peace  churches- 
are  granted  CO  status.  I  know  of  some  youne 
men  who  wish  to  siek  CO  status  who  feel  that 
the  effort  would  bd  hopeless  because  the  par- 
ticular church  in  which  they  grew  up  has 
not   been   recognlied   officially   as   a   "peace 
church."  Such   information  could  also  pro- 
vide much  help  to  the  drive  for  a  total  end 
of  the  draft. 
I^jim   concerned!  for  all   young   men   who 
'""  —  ._._.. I  convictions  against  klll- 
Bincere  conscientious  ob- 
ey be  active  chiu-ch  mem- 
matter  what  their  family 

.K„r„^   ., 1    *y  ''*•  ^  ^e«l  ^^e  church 

should  "go  to  bad"  so  to  speak  for  these 
young  men.  This,  i  believe,  ^uld  do  iS 
to  dispel  the  dlsslllbslon  and  violence  we  see 
and  hear  around  is  today. 


the  right  to  hold  membership  in  any  pub- 
licly elected  body  were  extended  to 
women  as  well  as  men.  The  United  States, 
16  years  later,  stUl  has  not  ratified  this 
Convention  on  Political  Rights  for 
Women. 

At  this  time,  women  are  equal  politi- 
cally under  the  law  here  in  the  United 
States.  This  has  not  always  been  true. 
This  equality  was  gained  only  after  a 
long  struggle  culminating  at  the  end  of 
the  progressive  era  with  the  adding  of 
the  19th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Suffrage  was  first  extended  to  women 
m  America  during  prerevolutlonary  days 
m  the  Colony  of  New  Jersey.  Before  the 
Colonies    achieved    independence,    this 
privilege  had  been  lost.  Women  remained 
relatively  inactive  in  politics  until  the 
women's  suffrage  movement  was  born 
in  the  1840's  and  gathered  strength  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  century.  The  move- 
ment was  aided  by  increasingly  wider 
participation  of  women  in  other  areas  of 
American  life  and  the  equalitarian  prac- 
tices on  the  Western  frontier.  Wyoming 
earned  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
State  to  grant  its  women  the  right  to 
vote  in  1890.  By  1914  12  States  had  ex- 
tended suffrage  to  women.  In  1916  the 
first  woman  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives   was   elected   from    the 
State   of   Montana.   The   19th   amend- 
ment, providing  for  universal  women's 
suffrage,  which  was  proposed  by  Susan 
B.  Anthony  as  early  as  1869,  after  lying 
dormant  in  Congress  for  41  years,  was 
recommended  for  approval  bv  Congress 
in  June  of  1919  and  was  declared  ratified 
on  August  26.  1920. 

The  right  to  vote  proved  to  be  the  key 
to  increased  freedom  for  women.  During 
this  century  they  have  entered  nearly 
every  field  and  profession. 

In  this  country  women  enjoy  every 
privilege  outlined  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Convention  on  Political  Rights  for 
Women.  Yet  the  convention  languishes 
m  committee.  Mr.  President,  I  fail  to  see 
any  reason  why  this  measure  should  not 
be  adopted.  I  call  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Convention  on  Political  Rights  for 
Women. 


April  25,  1969 


INTERVIEW  OP  FORMER  VICE 
PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sun- 
day picture  magazine  of  the  Mlrmeapo- 
lis  Tribune  for  AprU  20,  1969,  contained 
an  excellent  feature  on  a  well-known 
university  professor.  It  is  revealing  in 
many  ways,  for  it  brings  out  the  essential 
qualities  of  Hubert  Humphrey,  includ- 
ing his  insights  on  today's  students.  Of 
them  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 

They're  well-informed,  socially  sensitive 
not  afraid  to  ask  any  kind  of  question 

I've  teased  them  a  UtUe  bit.  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  a  little  better  sense  of  humor 

There's  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  few  to 
become  terribly  concerned  to  a  point  of 
anger.  Well,  an  angry  man  over  a  period  of 
time  generally  doesn't  get  much  done. 

The  violence  of  those  few  has,  in  his 
view,  unfortunately  overshadowed  a 
more  important  development;  that  being 
the  reexamination  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  and  their  role  in  our  society 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  interview  of  our  former 
Vice  President  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Professor  Humphrey 


April  25,  1969 
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Mr.    PROXMlrtE 
March  1953.  the  United 
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Mr.    President,   in 

Nations  signed  a 

that  women  shall 

equality.  The  right  to  run 

the  right  to  vote  in  all 

eq^al  basis  with  men,  and 


ISRAEL'S  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  week, 
on  the  occasion  of  Israel's  21st  anniver- 
sary, it  is  appropriate  to  pause  and  re- 
member those  who  died  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Israel,  and  in  its  defense,  as  well 
as  the  millions  of  Jews  who  died  when 
there  was  no  Jewish  state  to  take  them  In 
A  nation  bom  in  war.  with  her  bach- 
to  the  sea.  and  confronted  on  three  sides 
by  hostile  neighbors  who  refuse  to  recog- 
nize her  existence,  Israel  nevertheless 
has  made  remarkable  advances,  polit- 
ically, economically,  and  technologically 
Israel  has  demonstrated  that  with  in- 
telligence, industry,  and  perseverance  a 
people  can  develop  a  democratic  society 
and  make  the  desert  bloom. 

Today  I  join  with  all  friends  of  Israel 
m  saluting  the  Israeli  people.  I  pray  that 
the  day  will  soon  come  when  peace  will 
be  established  in  the  Middle  East,  so  that 
both  Israeli  and  Arab  may  live  in  security 
and  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  region. 


It  was  only  the  second  day  of  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  for  Prof.  Hubert 
Humphrey  when  he  became  the  victim  of  a 
diabolical  plot.  He  was  persuaded  to  try  a 
"student-style  lunch"  from  the  vending  ma- 
chines. 

Along  with  a  few  students  and  faculty 
members.  Humphrey  walked  down  from  his 
second-floor  office  in  the  Social  Science  Tower 
to  the  basement  of  nearby  Blegen  Hall. 

Some  of  the  students  in  the  milling  crowd 
stared  or  smiled  at  him,  but  many  didn't 
know  he  was  there. 

A  faculty  colleague  surreptitiously  asked 
a  student  what  was  the  worst  sandwich  In 
the  machine,  then  suggested  to  Humphrey 
that  he  try  ham  salad.  He  bought  one. 

Next  the  former  vice-president  opted  for 
chicken  soup.  It  was  sold  out.  but  the  ma- 
chine kept  his  dime. 

Undaunted,  he  moved  on  to  the  ice  cream 
vendor.  A  strawberry  ice  cream  sundae  looked 
tempting 

The  machine  wouldn't  take  his  quarter. 
He  tried  with  exact  change.  15  cents.  No  luck. 

A  cup  of  coffee  perhaps?  Nope.  Sold  out. 

"Why  hasn't  there  been  a  student  upris- 
ing about  these  machines?"  cried  Humphrey. 

A  sympathetic  student  offered  him  a  cup  of 
Dr.  Pepper,  which  was  accepted  with  thanks. 
"It's  the  least  I  can  do."  the  student  ex- 
plained. 

The  experience  with  the  balky  vending  ma- 
chines was  not  lost  on  Humphrey,  either. 
Several  days  later,  in  recalling  the  Incident, 
he  talked  to  an  interviewer  about  the  effect 
of  environment  on  students'  attitudes  and 
actions. 

Students  are  a  big  part  of  Hubert  Hum- 
phreys  life  nowadays.  He  is  still  a  political 
man  and  he  Is  certainly  not  ignoring  politics, 
but  he  Is  channeling  much  of  his  nonpolltlcal 
energy  Into  education. 

He  Is  a  part-time  lecturer  at  Macalester 
College  and  at  the  university,  a  trustee  of 
Brandels  University,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  consultants  and  a  director  of  Encyclopedia 
Britannlca  Educational  Corp..  and  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars  'a 
sort  of  reverse  Pulbright  program"  founded 
by  Congress  and  now  being  established  In 
Washington.  D.C. 
He  will  lecture  from  time  to  time  at  other 


colleges.  And  he  will  give  commencement 
addresses  at  four  colleges.  Including  Augs- 
burg In  Minneapolis. 

Why  the  concentration  on  education? 

"Because  I  like  It.  And  I  feel  there's  a  great 
revolution  taking  place.  There's  an  explosion 
of  knowledge,  and  if  you're  not  Involved  In 
tt,  it  passes  you  by." 

Humphrey  likes  to  emphasize  that  he  la  no 
stranger  to  campuses,  having  made  more 
than  100  college  appearances  as  vice-presi- 
dent. And.  of  course,  25  years  ago  he  was  a 
popular  visiting  professor  at  Macalester. 

Nevertheless,  he  admits,  he  had  to  go 
through  a  "period  of  readjustment."  At  first, 
students  tended  to  regard  him  as  a  govern- 
ment official,  and  he  tended  to  respond  like 
one. 

Then,  too.  his  first  days  at  Macalester  were 
characterized  by  much  attention  from  the 
press,  a  situation  which  he  regretted  and 
some  students  resented. 

Those  problems  have  passed,  however.  "I 
think  things  have  gone  extraordinarily  well." 
he  say.  admitting  he  may  have  been  a  trifle 
nervoxis  at  the  start. 

Humphrey  describes  his  educational  role 
as  a  "supplement",  not  a  substitute  for  other 
teachers.  He  serves  as  a  guest  lecturer  for 
various  classes — from  constitutional  law  to 
marine  biology,  a  subject  he  became  familiar 
with  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Oceanography 
Council. 

He  also  talks  to  informal  seminar  groups, 
and  prefers  this  to  formal  class  lectures. 

In  the  classroom  he  Is  the  political  prag- 
matlst.  challenging  theory  with  reality  and 
e.xperlence. 

He  told  one  class  that  as  a  senator  he  often 
wished  there  were  three  possible  votes:  "yea, 
nay  and  maybe."  Most  of  the  time,  he  said, 
he  would  have  voted  maybe — "but  you  don't 
get  that  choice." 

"I  try  to  bring  my  political  experiences,  my 
legislative  experiences  Into  the  classroom  to 
enliven  the  regular  material  or  to  add  an  ex- 
tra dimension,"  he  explains. 

To  one  class,  for  example,  he  described  the 
bargaining  he  did  as  Senate  majority  whip 
with  the  colorful  conservative  Sen.  Everett 
Dlrksen  to  pass  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  He 
talked  about  the  personalities  involved  and 
he  topped  It  off  with  an  imitation  of  Dirk- 
sen's  sonorous  voice  that  brought  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  the  students. 

As  a  presidential  candidate,  Humphrey  was 
not  exactly  the  overwhelming  favorite  on  the 
campuses.  His  Vietnam  stand  wu  about  as 
popular  as  higher  tuition,  and  the  battles 
at  the  Chicago  convention  did  not  help  him. 

As  a  faculty  member,  however,  he  seems  to 
liave  quieted  many  of  his  critics.  His  lectures 
have  been  lively,  and  the  reaction  to  him 
on  both  campuses  has  been  generally  favor- 
able. 

For  his  part.  Humphrey  has  also  reacted 
favorably  to  what  he  has  seen  of  today's 
college  students. 

Speaking  of  his  classroom  and  seminar  ex- 
periences, he  says: 

"They're  weU-lnformed,  socially  sensitive. 
not  afraid  to  ask  any  kind  of  question. 

"I've  teased  them  a  little  bit.  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  a  little  better  sense  of  humor. 

"There's  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  few 
to  become  terribly  concerned  to  a  point  of 
anger.  Well,  an  angry  man  over  a  period  of 
time  generally  doesn't  get  much  done." 

He  has  also  lamented  the  decline  of  the 
art  of  debate,  "which  Is  practically  extinct," 
and  has  said  he  hopes  to  help  revive  It. 

"We  need  to  be  able  to  see  the  other  fel- 
low's point  of  view,"  he  told  a  group  at 
Macalester,  in  an  obvious  reference  to  the 
attitude  of  some  student  activists.  "And  the 
only  way  I  know  to  is  to  get  a  respect  for 
argument." 

But  student  activism,  he  says,  is  not  Just 
"an  exercise.  I  see  students  being  able  to  do 
many  things  and  cause  changes. 

"I  happen  to  believe  that  students  have 


been  responsible  for  activating  our  govern- 
ment In  extending  some  aid  to  Biafra. ' 

Students  also  have  caused  the  Democratic 
party  to  change,  he  adds.  Humphrey  makes 
It  clear  that  be  opposes  campus  violence, 
but  when  it  occurs  it  should  be  dealt  with 
by  university  authorities,  he  says. 

Violence,  he  says,  has  unfortunately  over- 
shadowed a  more  Important  development — 
the  fact  that  colleges  and  universities  are 
being  challenged  and  re-examined. 

Students  are  "asking  those  who  are  in 
charge  to  take  a  look  at  what  they're  in 
charge  of  .  .  .  they're  asking  teachers  to 
teach  and  administrators  to  listen. 

"I  happen  to  believe  we're  going  to  get 
better  universities  out  of  this — unless  ad- 
ministrators and  faculty  Just  collapse  before 
the  most  militant  and  violent  reaction  of  a 
few  students. 

"Most  students  are  asking  for  reform,  not 
destruction." 

So-called  "disadvantaged  students"  are  a 
"test  of  university  administrators,"  says 
Humphrey,  because  universities  are  going  to 
have  to  adjust  to  those  students  Instead  of 
expecting  the  students  to  adjust  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

All  In  all,  the  new  professor  seems  to  en- 
Joy  his  role. 

"I  try  to  work  at  It  hard.  I'm  only  here  a 
few  days  each  month  but  I  pack  It  In.  I 
start  at  least  at  9  and  go  to  5.  and  usually 
there's  a  seminar  at  night." 

He  Is  at  Macalester  and  the  university  on 
a  Joint  appointment  at  $30,000  a  year — all 
from  private  funds.  Macalester  has  furnished 
him  a  pleasant,  four-office  suite  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  creaky  Old  Main. 

He  spends  about  six  days  a  month  on  his 
teaching  chores.  The  rest  of  his  time  is  split 
up:  some  politicking  In  Washington  (where 
he  retains  an  office  and  small  staff,  and 
tends  to  Democratic  party  affairs)  and  else- 
where, speeches  and  lectures,  several  days  a 
month  for  Encyclopedia  Britannlca.  He  Is 
writing  a  newspaper  column,  which  appears 
on  The  Minneapolis  Tribune's  Sunday  edi- 
torial pages,  and  plans  to  write  one  or  more 
books. 

There  are  few  Idle  days  on  his  calendar. 
His  April  schedule  called  for:  "Some  politi- 
cal stuff"  In  Mississippi  for  the  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  (later  canceled  because  of 
President  Elsenhower's  death  and  funeral), 
a  United  Jewish  Appeal  speech  In  Chicago, 
an  address  to  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  and  two  days  of  meetings 
at  Encyclopedia  Britannlca. 

A  speech  at  Adams  State  College  In  Colora- 
do, two  days  of  teaching  at  Macalester  and 
the  university,  several  days  of  lecturing  at 
MIT  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
an  appearance  on  "Meet  the  Press." 

The  opening  baseball  game  In  Washington, 
an  Adlal  Stevenson  memorial  lecture  at  Nor- 
mal, 111.,  teaching  at  the  university  for  two 
days,  an  appearance  at  Concordia  College, 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  more  teaching  at  Macales- 
ter, two  days  at  Pace  College,  New  York  City. 

It  is  a  busy  schedule,  to  be  sure,  but  for  the 
first  time  in  years  Hubert  Himaphrey  is  find- 
ing some  time  to  do  what  he  never  could  do 
in  public  office — to  read  and  Inquire  on  a 
broad  range  of  subjects,  or  as  he  puts  It.  "to 
fill  my  mind." 

"I  Imagine  I've  read  more  In  the  last  two 
months  than  In  the  last  five  years."  he  says. 

Instead  of  government  reports,  congres- 
sional bills  and  news  magazines,  his  list  now 
Includes  "The  Second  Federalist  Papers."  as 
background  for  lectures  on  the  Constitution. 
and  "a  lot  of  reading  on  Afro-American 
studies." 

"I've  had  to  be  a  practical,  pragmatic  man 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  think  I  know  how  to  do 
that.  This  new  pattern  of  life  will  give  me  a 
chance  to  fill  my  mind  with  new  ideas  and 
try  them  out. 

"For  once  in  my  life  I  have  a  chance  Just 
to  have  It  poured  Into   me,  not  to  worry 


whether  I  can  convince  you  or  whether  w« 
can  pass  it. 

"So  we'll  kind  of  fill  up  the  well. 

"I've  been  pumping  It  dry  for  a  long  time." 


LEGISLATION  TO  ASSIST  SMALL 
BUSINESS  UNDER  FEDERAL  DEAD- 
LINES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  (Mr. 
Bible)  and  other  Senators  on  April  1 
in  introducing  a  resolution  and  bill  de- 
signed to  assist  small  meat  processors 
and  other  small  business  firms  which  are 
required  to  modernize  their  plant,  equip- 
ment, or  procedures  pursuant  to  dead- 
lines established  by  Federal  statutes. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  in  December  1967.  it  came 
to  our  attention  that  the  strict  standards 
of  Federal  meat  inspection  must  be  ex- 
tended from  the  1,500  large-scale  facili- 
ties presently  imder  Federal  inspection 
to  the  nearly  15,000  smaller  firms  in  the 
meat  industry.  The  law  states  that  there 
must  be  compli£ince  by  December  15  of 
this  year,  or  by  December  15.  1970,  at  the 
latest,  if  a  special  exemption  is  obtained. 

Because  of  this,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  pressure  and  hardship  on  these 
small  firms  will  mount  to  either  make 
new  investments,  which  may  be  substan- 
tial compared  to  their  size,  or  else  to  go 
out  of  business. 

IMPACT    IN    ALABAMA 

In  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  for  in- 
stance, more  than  60  companies  in  the 
meat  processing  Industry  will  be  affected. 
Although  the  majority  of  these  firms  are 
small,  many  are  major  factors  in  the 
economy  of  their  towns  and  counties.  Ac- 
cording to  information  furnished  to  me 
by  the  Alabama  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, these  firms  employed  more  than 
4.000  workers:  last  year  accounted  for 
S14.8  million  in  wages  and  $121.3  million 
in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials;  and 
made  about  $7.2  million  in  capital  in- 
vestments and  improvements. 

In  addition,  these  firms  are  a 
source  of  a  basic  food  which  is  important 
to  the  life  and  health  of  our  people.  It 
is  thus  apparent  that  the  meat  processing 
industry  is  important  to  the  economy  of 
Alabama  in  many  ways  and  that  the  ad- 
vent of  the  new  method  of  operation  for 
these  firms  may  have  a  significant  effect. 

As  Senator  Bible  and  I  have  been 
pointing  out.  many  of  the  firms  affected 
are  located  in  small  towns.  They  may  not 
have  the  volume  or  regularity  of  opera- 
tions which  are  immediately  compatible 
with  the  Federal  system  of  dally  and  con- 
tinuous inspection.  They  have  not  pre- 
viously been  subject  to  the  rigorous  and 
detailed  requirements  covering  construc- 
tion, layout,  materials,  sanitation,  and 
cleaning  which  the  Federal  Government 
demands  of  larger  firms  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Because  of  our  concern,  we  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  290  during  the  90th 
Congress  in  an  attempt  to  assess  the  im- 
pact of  these  new  standards  on  the  thou- 
sands of  small  firms  in  this  industry. 

CONSEQlrENCES    OF    COMPLIANCE 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  firms  in 
this  industry  earnestly  desire  to  comply 
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with  the  new  'standards.  Perhaps  more 
than  anyone  else,  it  is  the  meatpacking 
firms  themselves  who  desire  safe,  whole- 
some, and  attjractive  products  because 
they  have  the  most  to  gain  from  public 
acceptance  of  ihese  commodities.  I  know 
that  the  firms  and  trade  associations  of 
Alabama  havel  a  positive  attitude  and 
have  taken  po^tive  steps  in  this  area. 

It  seems  to  me  that  eventually  many 
small  firms  inj  Alabama  and  elsewhere 
will  have  to  mike  capital  improvements. 
The  extent  of  i  these  changes  and  their 
cost  cannot  be  fully  determined  until  the 
firms  affected  are  ready  to  proceed  with 
this  work.  Howfever,  the  possibility  exists 
that  the  outlast  in  a  State  such  as  Ala- 
bama would  bei  far  above  the  $7  million 
level  of  last  ye^.  A  further  consequence 
foUows  from  tile  level  of  interest  rates, 
which  are  now  at  historic  highs.  The 
prime  rate  is  atj  7  'a  percent  and  it  is  well 
known  that  smiller  firms  must  pay  rates 
that  are  scaled  ]  upward  a  point  or  more 
beyond., the  priine.  With  the  additional 
factor  of  a  deidline  in  this  picture,  a 
small  firm  is  efen  In  a  weaker  position 
in   negotiating  j  the   interest   rates   and 
terms  of  a  loan  which  may  be  vital  for 
the  continuance  of  its  operations. 

As  a  result,  ^hen  these  deadlines  roll 
around,  we  may  see  himdreds  of  small 
firms  threatened  with  severe  economic 
hardship  or  eveh  going  out  of  business. 
We  in  the  Seriate  feel  that  we  should 
not  stand  by  ^nd  let  these  deadlines 
overtake  us.  Once  a  small  firm  of  this 
kind  closes  Its  dbors,  its  accounts  will  go 
elsewhere  for  th^ir  current  requirements, 
and  much,  if  ndt  all,  of  Its  trade  will  be 
permanently  losi.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
time  to  prepare  for  the  emergency  Is  be- 
fore it  becomes  acute.  The  day  that  a 
business  is  closdd  down  Is  too  late. 

THE     NEED     TO  |  GATHER     INFOEMATIOK 

Because  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  and 
similar  Federal  Statutes,  are  recent  and 
far  reaching,  w^  have  found  that  there 
is  no  agency  of  tjhe  Federal  Government 
that  can  predldt  the  consequences  of 
these  deadlines.  We  therefore  need  to  col- 
lect facts  and  figures  that  will  spell  out 
the  difficulties  wthich  may  be  confront- 
ing small  businessmen  as  they  seek  to 
comply  with  thesle  laws.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  we  have  intro- 
duced. 

It  calls  upon  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  s  irvey  a  sampling  of  the 
companies  affecled   by   the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  and  to  Invite  them  to  furnish 
Information  that  will  permit  a  judgment 
about  whether  I  hey  are  running  into 
trouble.  It  will,  ol  course,  be  entirely  vol- 
untary as  to  whether  the  small  busi- 
nesses contacted  ivish  to  reply.  However 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  willingness  of 
the  Alabama  meatpacking  organization 
to  cooperate  in  this  venture  and  I  hope 
that  other  associutions  of  small  and  In- 
dependent meat  rrocessors  will  similarly 
be  interested.  I  ca-i  assure  the  small  busi- 
ness community  that  any  data  obtained 
will  be  helpful  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  assisting  smMl  business  in  resolving 
the   problems   that  arise  as   they  seek 
compliance  with  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act.  The  informajtlon  will  enable  us  to 
make  informed  judgments  on  what  If 
any  steps  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 


the  SBA,  or  Congress  ought  to  be  taking 
In  response  to  this  situation. 

OTHZE     DEADLINE     STATUTES 

As  we  got  deeper  into  this  subject,  we 
soon  discovered  that  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  was  not  the  only  Federal  stat- 
ute imposing  a  deadline  on  small  busi- 
ness. In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  a 
series  of  congresslo;ial  statutes  which 
create  new  Federal  health  and  safety 
standards  for  the  general  public,  and 
which  require  businessmen  to  upgrade 
their  facilities.  This  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  pattern.  To  the  extent  that 
capital  investments  must  be  made  with- 
in a  short  period  of  time,  this  develop- 
ment would  appear  to  fall  most  heavily 
upon  small  businesses,  which  are  In  the 
position  of  least  financial  strength. 

W6  have  compiled  a  list  of  several  of 
these  statutes,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  included  in  the  Record 
foUowmg  my  remarks.  Such  quality  con- 
trol laws  are  desirable.  We  need  protec- 
tion of  consumer  products  and  our 
natural  resources.  But  there  are  also  side 
effects  as  smaU  businesses  attempt  to  ad- 
just. We  hope  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation  will  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  these  problems. 

P088IBILITT    OF    SBA    ASSISTANCE 

The  study  called  for  by  our  resolution 
would  be  one  element  in  determining  the 
nature  and  extent  of  any  difficulties  fac- 
ing small  business  as  a  result  of  this  dead- 
line compliance. 

It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  other 
efforts  by  private,  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral bodies  to  bring  out  information  en- 
abling all  concerned  to  gain  a  better 
grasp  of  the  problems  occurring  under 
all  of  these  statutes. 

If  it  appears  that  action  is  called  for, 
the  bill  proposed  by  Senator  Bible  my- 
self, and  other  Senators  offers  one  alter- 
native for  such  action. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  pursuant  to  Its 
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disaster  loan  program,  to  make  emer- 
gency loans  to  small  firms  which  are 
seeking  to  comply  with  a  Federal  dead- 
line, but  cannot  obtain  the  necessary 
capital  from  any  other  source.  There 
would  be  proper  safeguards  to  assure 
that  the  firms  worthy  of  assistance 
would  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
qualify,  and  that  those  which  had  access 
to  other  sources  of  capital  made  use  of 
them.  The  Interest  rate  of  such  disaster 
compliance  loans  would  be  at  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Federal  Government  plus 
one-fourth  of  1  percent.  The  terms 
should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  enable 
the  firms  concerned  to  repay  the  loan  out 
of  their  earnings. 

ROLE   OF  STATE   PROGRAMS 

The  authors  of  this  legislation  en- 
vision that  a  firm  seeking  to  comply  with 
a  State  program- equivalent  to  the  re- 
quired Federal  program  would  stand  on 
the  same  footing  regarding  eligibility  for 
such  assistance.  The  rationale  of  this  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  originally 
created  the  deadline  and  therefore  the 
necessity  to  act.  However,  any  state 
which  desires  to  adopt  its  own  equivalent 
program,  under  any  of  the  applicable 
statutes,  should  be  given  every  incentive 
to  do  so. 

WELCOMING  OTHER   POSSIBILITIES 

In  making  these  proposals,  we  certain- 
ly do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  they  are 
the  only  aproach  to  small  business  prob- 
lems created  by  Federal  deadlines.  We  do 
hope  that  further  thinking  will  be  stim- 
ulated, and  that  discussion  among  the 
various  levels  of  government  and  private 
industry  will  take  place  before  the  prob- 
lems  become  a  crisis.  We  would,  of  course 
welcome  any  suggestions  that  would  Im- 
prove these  measures,  or  would  devise 
others  that  alone  or  in  combination  with 
others  would  be  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  Involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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RECENT  FEDERAL  LEGISUTION  ESTABLISHING  DEADLINES  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESSES 


Name  ol  the  act 


Date  ol 
approval    Deadline 


Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act..  .       lo  ,«,= 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  0(1968 .   *•  }?•''** 

Wholesome  Meat  Act      '""""'"»'» Aug.  12.1968 

Dec.  15,1967 

Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 Nov.  21. 1967 

Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  „        ,  ,„,, 

National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  AcVoYi966:;:::::::::::::  se'p't'   9  mi 

Motor  Vehcle  Air  Pollution  Control  Act o-,    ,„  ,«« 

Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 -  2".    ^°' '|" 

Source:  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress. 


60  days. 
1  year. 

°  obtained) '  ^'  '""'''"'"I  ywr  if  exemption 

Issuance   of    regulations,    May    21     1969- 

implementation,  Nov.  21  1969 
July  1,1967.  ' 

1  year  from  order  entered  by  Secretary  of 

Commerce. 

June  io"l967 '""  °'  ^"""P''^'*  secretary. 


AMERICAN  OF  THE  CENTURY- 
DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle published  In  the  April  issue  of  Read- 
er's Digest  contains  this  passage: 

Well.  I  for  one  refuse  to  become  pessimistic 
about  America's  future.  Granted  the  storm 
signals  are  up.  I  believe  nevertheless  that  as 
a  people  we  have  the  good  sense  to  place 
patriotism  and  human  understanding  above 
the  arrogance  of  prejudice— that  we  can  solve 
peacefully  the  problems  that  beset  us  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  do  so  through  our  tradi- 
tional reliance  upon  the  philosophy  of  mod- 
eration— or  Oovernment  by  Common  Sense. 


Those  words  of  faith  and  confidence 
were  written,  shortly  before  his  last  Ill- 
ness by  the  most  admired,  the  most  be- 
loved American  of  this  century— Dwight 
David  Eisenhower. 

The  United  States  and  the  world  are 
much  better  places  in  which  to  live  today 
because  of  the  dedicated  life  and  services 
of  Dwight  David  Elsenhower. 

Military  strategist,  educator,  and 
statesman.  General  Elsenhower  was  all 
of  these— and  much  more.  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  people  everywhere,  he  was 
a  soldier  who  hated  war  and  fought  un- 


ceasingly for  peace.  His  quest  for  peace 
was  as  Intense  during  the  8  important 
years  when  he  occupied  the  White  House 
as  It  was  during  wartime  when  he  com- 
manded the  most  powerful  armies  In  his- 
tory. 

Unwavering  in  his  faith  in  America  and 
the  future,  he  was  the  very  symbol  of  the 
Nation's  spirit.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  on  January  5,  1956,  he  said: 

Our  resources  are  too  many,  our  principles 
too  dynamic,  our  purpose  too  worthy  and  the 
Issues  at  stake  too  immense  for  us  to  enter- 
tain doubt  or  fear.  .  .  . 

In  the  twilight  years  of  his  life,  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  wrote  that  his  greatest 
regret,  when  leaving  the  White  House, 
was  that  he  had  not  achieved  greater 
success  In  reducing  world  hostility  and 
making  progress  toward  global  disarma- 
ment. 

Then  he  added: 

But  though,  In  this,  I  suffered  my  greatest 
disappointment,  it  has  not  destroyed  my  faith 
that  In  the  next  generation,  the  next  century, 
the  next  mlUenlum  these  things  will  come  to 
pass. 

If  and  when  world  peace  and  order 
does  come,  it  will  be  due.  in  no  small 
measure,  to  the  inspiring,  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  Dwight  David  Elsenhower  and 
his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
with  justice  for  all. 

In  this  century  there  have  been  other 
great  statesmen  and  other  great  soldiers, 
but  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  had  no 
peer  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  was 
a  most  exceptional  man. 

Perhaps  that  feeling  is  summed  up 
best  in  what  started  out  to  be  only  a 
political  slogan.  In  time,  the  slogan — "I 
like  Ike" — became  a  phrase  of  affection 
heard  round  the  world. 

The  wisdom  and  counsel  of  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  will  be  sorely  missed. 
But  his  lifetime  of  service  to  the  world 
and  the  country  he  loved  so  much  will  re- 
main as  a  monument  of  inspiration  for 
aU. 


THE  COLLEGE  REVOLT  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  vitnesslng  throughout  the 
country  a  radical  and  revolutionary 
movement  which  everyday  Increases  in 
numbers,  In  violence,  in  damage,  and  in 
insults  to  law-abiding  citizens  and  young 
people  who  are  conscientiously  trying  to 
get  an  education. 

Rioting  and  disorder  on  our  college 
campuses  have  taken  the  country  by 
storm.  Such  is  their  intensity  and  wide- 
spread frequency  that  I  believe  they  pose 
a  serious  threat  to  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  our  Nation. 

The  college  revolt  movement  has  grown 
and  flourished,  and  virtually  each  day  we 
read  about  another  college  campus  that 
has  been  overrun  by  rebellious  and  law- 
less students.  I  submit  that  this  move- 
ment has  prospered  so  because  of  the 
unwillingness  of  some  public  officials  to 
stand  up  and  enforce  the  law.  because 
many  university  administrators  and  pro- 
fessors have  demonstrated  an  astound- 
ing disregard  for  law  and  order,  and  no 
doubt  because  there  are  some  parents 
who  think  their  youngsters  are  involved 
in  some  kind  of  college  prank  and  will 


not  try  to  exercise  any  disciplinary  con- 
trol over  their  offspring. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  publishes  a  dally 
bit  of  wisdom  In  the  guise  of  a  letter  to 
the  editor,  allegedly  written  by  someone 
called  Plney  Woods  Pete.  I  read  to  the 
Senate  what  he  wrote  on  April  17: 

I>EAR  Mr.  Editor:  I  see  in  yoxir  paper  where 
the  faculty  at  Harvard  Is  taking  the  middle 
ground.  It  won't  side  either  with  the  stu- 
dents or  the  administration. 

Professors  who  don't  know  which  side  to 
be  on  when  the  schoolhouse  Is  on  fire  ain't 
got  sense  enough  to  wipe  their  noses  when 
they  have  a  bad  cold. 
Yours  truly, 

PiNEY  Woods  Pete. 

That  Is  exactly  how  I  feel.  That  is 
exactly  how  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people  feel. 

Also,  in  the  April  24  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  well-known  hu- 
morist. Art  Buchwald,  discussed  campus 
rioting  in  his  colimin.  He  portrayed  an 
Imaginary  college  professor  who  had 
been  beaten  up  and  thrown  down  the 
stairs  by  rioting  students,  and  who  dis- 
missed It  all  as  just  youthful  exuberance 
or  as  the  lawful  expression  of  dissent.  I 
realize  that  Mr.  Buchwald's  column  was 
satire,  but  I  found  It  an  almost  totally 
accurate  portrait  of  some  of  the  college 
teachers  and  administrators  that  we 
have  been  reading  about  In  the  papers. 

There  are  Increasing  pressures  from 
the  public  and  from  several  Members  of 
Congress  for  more  Federal  action  to  curb 
campus  rioting,  perhaps  even  for  making 
it  a  Federal  offense  to  participate  in  such 
imlawful  demonstrations.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain of  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  such 
a  law.  Before  passing  judgment,  I  would 
first  like  to  know  what  is  wrong  with 
the  laws  and  the  university  regulations 
we  already  have,  and  why  they  are  not 
being  enforced. 

It  Is  still  against  the  law  in  every  State 
that  I  know  of  to  abduct  college  officials, 
to  hold  them  hostage,  to  verbally  and 
physically  abuse  them,  and  to  make  them 
sign  so-called  "amnesty"  papers  at  gun- 
point, as  students  did  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity In  New  York.  It  Is  still  against 
the  law  to  take  over  and  destroy  public 
property  and  to  hurl  bricks  and  bottles 
at  people. 

Before  we  start  thinking  about  addi- 
tional Federal  legislation,  I  for  one  would 
like  to  know  why  It  Is  that  local  laws 
are  not  being  enforced  as  they  should 
be.  I  would  like  to  know  why  disorderly 
students  who  violate  university  regula- 
tions are  not  summarily  expelled,  and 
why  students  who  break  the  law  are  not 
arrested,  prosecuted,  and  punished— just 
like  everyone  else. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
Mr.  Buchwald's  column  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  24,  19691 

Professoe's  Stand  Is  B^m — But  Beief 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

One  of  the  things  that  Impresses  people 
about  the  student  demonstrations  Is  the 
strong  srtand  that  some  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty are  taking  on  the  Issues. 

I  was  on  the  campus  of  Northamnesty 
University  and  ran  Into  a  professor  who  was 


trying  to  stop  his  nose  from  bleeding.  His 
clothes  were  torn  up  and  he  was  walking 
with  a  pronounced  limp. 

"What  happened,   professor?"  I  asked,   as 
I  helped  him  search  for  his  glasses. 

"The  militant  students  Just  took  over  my 
office  and  threw  me  down  the  stairs." 
"Why.  that's  terrible,"  I  said. 
"Prom  my  point  of  view  it  is,  but  I  think 
we  have  to  look  at  it  from  their  point  of 
view.  Why  did  they  throw  me  down  the 
stairs?  Where  have  we  as  faculty  failed 
them?  " 

"Are  you  going  to  press  charges?" 
"On  the  contrary.  If  I  pressed  charges,  I 
would  only  be  playing  Into  the  hands  of  the 
repressive  forces  outside  the  University  who 
would   like  nothing  better  than  to  see  the 
students  arrested  for  assault." 
"But  they  did  assault  you?" 
"Yes.  I  have  to  admit  I  was  surprised  about 
that.  But  there  was  one  heartening  note.  As 
they  threw  me  down  the  stairs,  one  of  my 
students  yelled,  "It  Isn't  you,  professor.  It's 
the  system."  " 
"That  must  have  made  you  feel  better." 
"As  I  was  tumbling  down,  the  thought  did 
occur  to  me  that  at  least  there  was  nothing 
personal  In  It." 

"Say.  Professor,  Isn't  that  the  Philosophy 
Building  going  up  in  flames?" 

"I  believe  It  is.  Now,  why  did  they  have  to 
go  and  set  fire  to  the  Philosophy  Building?" 
"I  was  going  to  ask  you  that." 
"I'm   not   quite   sure,    because    I   haven't 
seen  any  of  the  students  since  they  threw 
me    down   the   stairs.    My    guess    is    that    It 
probably  has  to  do  with  something  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  students  are  at  odds 
about." 
"But  that's  a  terrible  thing  to  do." 
"I  don't  think  we  should  make  Judgments 
until  all  facts  are  In.  I  would  say  burning 
down  a  philosophy  building  could  be  inter- 
preted as  an  unlawful  act.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  moments   when   an   unlawful   act 
can  bring  about  Just  reforms." 

"But  the  books,  the  records,  the  papers 
are  all  going  up  in  smoke.  Shouldn't  we  at 
least  call  the  fire  department?" 

"I  don't  believe  the  fire  department  should 
be  called  until  the  faculty  has  met  and 
voted  on  what  course  of  action  should  be 
taken.  There  are  times  when  a  fire  depart- 
ment can  only  inflame  a  situation.  We 
should  also  hear  from  the  students  who 
started  the  fire  and  get  their  side  of  It.  After 
all,  they  have  as  much  at  stake  in  the  Uni- 
versity as  anyone  else,  and  if  they  don't 
want  a  philosophy  building,  we  should  at 
least  listen  to  their  arguments." 

"I  never  thought  of  it  that  way."  I  ad- 
mitted. "Professor,  I  know  you  can't  see 
very  well  without  your  glasses,  but  I  believe 
the  militant  students  over  at  the  quadrangle 
are  building  a  scaffold.  They  wouldn't  hang 
anyone,  would  they?" 

"They  haven't  before."  the  professor  said. 
"But  It's  quite  possible  that  this  is  their 
way  of  seeking  a  confrontation  with  the  es- 
tablishment." 

As  we  were  talking,  a  group  of  students 
rushed  up  and  grabbed  the  professor.  "We 
got  one  here,"  the  ringleader  shouted.  "Get 
the  rope." 

"Don't  worry.  Professor,"  I  shouted  as  I 
was  pushed  away  by  the  mob.  "I'll  get  the 
police." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't."  he  said  calmly  as 
the  students  led  him  toward  the  scaffold. 
"If  we  don't  let  the  students  try  new  meth- 
ods of  activism,  they'll  never  know  for  them- 
selves which  ones  work  and  which  ones 
are  counterproductive." 


TV  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  BYRD 
OP  WESr  VIRGINIA  ON  PROTEC- 
TION OF  U.S.  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  on  April  19,  1969,  I  made  a 
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statement  for  television  regarding  pro- 
tection of  U.S.i aircraft. 

I  ask  unanjmous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  tjiat  statement  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being|  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  foUqws: 

PROTBCTtOK  OF  US.  AlBCKATT 

The  attack  onj  our  EC-121  aircraft  waa  a 
flagrant  violation  of   International   law  and 
an  act  of  premekltated  provocation.  Now,  I 
did  not  advocate  military  retaliation  In  the 
case  of  the  Pueblo,  nor  do  I  advocate  mili- 
tary retaliation,  ^t  the  moment,  in  this  In- 
stance. But  I  dd  think  that  If  such  recon- 
naissance is  vltallto  the  security  of  our  56,000 
men  located  in  Sputh  Korea,  and  to  our  po- 
sition there,  theti  the  reconnaissance  effort 
should  be  contlniued.  and  the  President  has 
so  decided.   However,  in  continuing  It.   the 
men  who  are  asked  to  perform  such  danger- 
ous missions  should  be  supplied  with  what- 
ever protection  laj  feasible  under  the  circum- 
stances,  and    thej  President   has   so   decided 
that  they  will  ha\4  such  protection.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  our  Nation  has  vigorously  pro- 
tested IKls  attack]  and  I  think  that  the  North 
iTorearis"  should  ae  clearly  warned  that  fur- 
ther  unprovoked  1  and    unwarranted   attacks 
will    invite    swifti   and    sure    and    adequate 
retaliation.     We    Icannot    expect    to    main- 
tain    the     respeci     of    other     nations     and 
our  own  self  respect  If  we  permit  a  country 
like  North  Korea  to  continue  its  acts  of  war 
against  our  forcea  operating  where  they  have 
every  night  to  be  junder  international  law. 


April  25,  1969 


One  of  the  letters,  written  by  a  man 
from  Westneld,  N.J.,  poignantly  makes 
these  points.  In  his  words: 

I  retired  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  1957  on  a  disability.  At  that  time  I  was 
a  Orade  13  and  received  an  annual  salary  of 
about  $10,000.  After  some  months  of  conva- 
lescence. I  secured  a  Job  with  Industry  and 
worked  on  this  Job  until  I  reached  the  age 
of  65  and  under  the  rules  of  my  employer, 
I  was  forced  to  retire."  With  the  civil  service 
pension  and  social  security  I  believed  our 
income  was  sufficient  to  live  normally. 

About  three  years  ago  my  wife  became 
ill  and  after  consultation  with  many  doc- 
tors, both  medical  and  psychiatric,  her  ill- 
ness was  dlagnoeed  as  arteriosclerosis.  I 
hired  household  help  and  kept  her  with 
me  until  I  was  forced  to  place  her  in  a  nurs- 
ing home.  Unfortunately,  her  illness  is  not 
covered  under  Medicare  so  since  last  De- 
cember I  have  been  paying  about  $600  a 
month  for  her  care  which  is  more  than  my 
combined  pensions.  I  have  been  using  my 
meager  savings  and  within  a  few  months  I 
win  have  to  depend  on  charity. 

I  have  tried  to  secure  employment  but  be- 
cause of  my  age,  now  70, 1  cannot  find  an  em- 
ployer who  would  consider  hiring  me.  As 
another  alternative  I  placed  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  trying  to 
start  a  business  of  my  own.  To  date,  I  have 
had  no  results  from  this  ad.  So,  It  appears 
to  me  that  I  have  about  reached  the  end 
of  the  line  and  this  is  very  sad  as  we  will 
have  been  married  fifty  years  in  June  of 
this  year. 


ECONOM^S  OP  AGING— I 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  Mbrch  28  a  distinguished 
task  force  prepajred  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  a  report 
called  "Economlfcs  of  Aging:  Toward  a 
Pull  Share  in  Abundance."  That  working 
paper  provided  Weighty  documentation 
showing  that  Ijhe  retirement  income 
problems  of  tod^y— and  of  the  next  few 
decades — requlrei  prompt  national  atten- 
tion. As  chalrmajn  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  have  cAued  hearings  on  April 
29-30  to  consider  many  of  the  issues 
raised  In  the  task  force  study,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  receiving  testimony 
by  experts  from  government  and  else- 
where at  that  time. 

I  am  also  able  po  report  that  the  com- 
mittee will  be  gujded  by  direct  informa- 
tion from  manyjolder  persons  who  are 
sharing  with  us  their  own  experiences  as 
they  attempt  to  make  both  ends  meet 
while  trying  to  stretch  their  retirement 
resources  over  the  years  in  the  face  of 
rising  expenses. 

Their  letters  aije  arriving  at  the  com- 
mittee office,  andjthey  bear  out — In  very 
direct  and  persoiial  terms — the  conclu- 
sions reached  in  the  tables,  charts,  and 
evaluations    offered    in    the    task    force 
working  paper.  I  will,  therefore,  in  the 
days  before  the  hearings,  offer  excerpts 
from  several  of  the  letters  sent  volun- 
tarily In  response  to  news  articles  telling 
of  the  task  force  rleport.  In  very  personal 
terms  the  indivldikal  letter-writers  make 
the  statistics  coma  to  life. 
For  example,  th0  task  force  study  said: 
Three  out  of  10  people  85  and  older— were 
living  in  poverty  in  1966.  yet  many  of  these 
aged  people  did  notj  become  poor  until  they 
became  old.  Even  with  the  Important  protec- 
tion  of  Medicare,  laany  older  people  have 
mounong  medical  bl  Us  that  mxwt  be  paid  out 
of  pocket. 


INTEREST  RATE  ON  FEDERAL  MON- 
EYS UTILIZED  FOR  WATER-RE- 
LATED PROJECTS— RESOLUTION 
BY   OKLAHOMA   LEGISLATURE 

Mr.   HARRIS.   The   Oklahoma  State 
Legislature    recently    enacted    Enrolled 
House     Concurrent     Resolution     1016 
memoralizing  Congress  to  reduce  the  in- 
terest rate  on  Federal  moneys  utilized 
for  water- related  projects.  This  resolu- 
tion was  enacted  as  a  result  of  recent 
action  by  the  National  Water  Resources 
Council  In  increasing  the  Interest  rate 
from  2y2  to  4%  percent  on  water  re- 
source development  projects.  I  have  long 
been  opposed  to  an  increase  in  the  inter- 
est rate  on  water  resource  development 
projects,  and  I  have  strongly  advocated 
that  if  such  an  increase  in  interest  rate  is 
put  into  effect  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  evaluation  of  benefits  should  be 
instituted.  I  still  feel  that  the  action  of 
the  Water  Resources  Council  has  thrown 
the  benefit-cost  formula  out  of  balance 
because  it   has   substantially   increased 
the   cost   evaluation   of    vital    resource 
benefits  without  giving  equal  considera- 
tion to  benefits  resulting  from  the  de- 
velopment of  our  water  resources.  Mr. 
President,  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Oklahoma  State  Legislature  is  timely  and 
deals  with  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  us  all;   therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.   Con.   Rbs.    1016 

A      concurrent      resolution      memorializing 

Congress  to  reduce   the  Interest  rate  on 

Federal  monies  utilized  for  water  related 

projects;  and  directing  distribution 

Whereas,    hearing   and    final    action    was 

taken  on  or  about  December  18  and  19,  1968, 

by  the  NaUonal  Water  Resources  Committee! 

Stewart  Udall,  Executive  Chairman,  Increas- 


ing the  interest  rate  on  aU  federal  monies 
utilized  for  water  related  projects;  and 

Whereas,  the  rate  was  raised  from  2'^  per- 
cent to  4%  percent,  effective  immedlatelv 
and  '■ 

Whereas,  additionally,  beginning  in  1970 
further  increases  of  14  of  1  percent  per  quar- 
ter  were  ordered;  and 

Whereas,  these  Increases  would  bring  the 
total  Interest  rate  to  5%  percent  beglnnlDB 
on  January  1, 1971;  and 

Whereas,  water  related  projects  are  of  great 
importance  to  Oklahoma  both  from  a  manda- 
tory and  utilitarian  standpoint;  and 

Whereas,  even  though  projects  now  under- 
way still  retain  the  use  of  214  percent  money 
many  watershed  detention,  navigation  and 
irrigation  projects  in  Oklahoma  are  only  now 
In  the  feasibility  study  stage;  and 

Whereas,  this  Increase  in  Interest  will  like- 
ly have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  portion 
of  the  feasibility  studies  concerned  with 
payout  of  return;  and 

Whereas,  this  Increased  drain  on  payout 
win  undoubtedly  affect  the  overall  feasibility 
of  many  needed  projects;  and 

Whereas,  this  denial  of  needed  projects 
will  work  an  unnecessary  hardship  on  Okla- 
homa and  many  of  her  sister  states. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  first  session 
of  the  thirty-second  Oklahoma  Legislature 
the  Senate  concurring  therein : 

Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  is  hereby  respectfully  me- 
morialized to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  states 
in  the  conservation  of  water  related  projects 
by  reducing  the  now  high  interest  rate  on 
federal  monies  utilized  on  water  related 
projects. 

Sec.  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  resolution,  after  consideration  and  en- 
rollment, be  transmitted  to  the  ofBce  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  Congressional  Del- 
egation. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  6th  day  of  March,  1969. 

Rex  Phivitt, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  12th  day  of 
March,  1969. 

Finis  Smith, 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate. 


Arrril  25,  1969 
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EDUCATION  PROBLEMS  OP  INDIANS 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education,  I  naturally  am  concerned 
with  the  education  problems  of  the 
American  Indian. 

President  Nixon  in  his  acceptance 
speech  at  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention spoke  of  the  need  for  those  "small 
but  splendid"  efforts  that  are  needed  by 
private  individuals  to  make  our  Nation 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

One  such  effort  is  being  made  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  Winters,  the  noted  comedian, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Indian.  Mr. 
Winters  has  spent  the  past  year  visiting 
Indian  reservations  throughout  the 
country.  He  has  seen  firsthand  the  diffi- 
culties and  conditions  of  the  American 
Indian.  After  this  examination,  he 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  answer 
to  the  needs  of  the  Indians  will  be  found 
in  education. 

Thus,  he  established  the  Jonathan 
Winters  American  Indian  Scholarship 
Fund.  To  raise  funds  for  this  worthwhile 
objective,  he  organized  and  headlined  a 
benefit  concert  in  Los  Angeles  last  year 
with  all  the  proceeds  going  directly  to 
the  newly  established  scholarship  pro- 
gram. Since  then  he  has  made  numerous 
other  public  appearances  to  raise  money 


accepting  no  payments  for  himself — his 
only  reward  being  a  personal  satisfac- 
tion that  is  derived  from  knowing  that 
his  work  will  immeasurably  benefit  per- 
sons in  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Winters 
for  his  efforts. 


THE    CLOSING    OF    JOB    CORPS 
CENTERS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, Mr.  John  Bellndo,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty regarding  the  closing  of  Job  Corps 
centers  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
the  course  of  his  testimony,  he  read  a 
letter  to  the  President  from  Miss  Fay 
White  Calf,  an  Indian  girl  who  is  a 
trainee  at  the  Women's  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter. Clinton.  Iowa.  It  is  such  an  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  benefits  that  young 
people  from  minority  and  disadvantaged 
groups  have  received  from  Job  Corps 
training  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

ns  follows : 

Clinton,  Iowa. 

President  Nixon:  I  doubt  if  you  will  ever 
.see  my  letter,  since  it  Is  one  of  many  to  be 
placed  in  a  category.  But  I  have  something  to 
s.iy  and  I  hope  I  say  it  for  a  lot  of  people. 

job  Corps  and  other  organizations  have 
lurnished  us  with  another  chance.  I  shudder 
to  think  where  I  would  have  been  if  It  hadn't 
been  for  Job  Corps.  I  have  discovered  talents 
in  myself  I  didn't  know  I  hsid.  I've  learned 
to  understand  and  get  along  with  people  of 
other  races;  something  I  had  never  done 
before.  I've  learned  to  appreciate  the  modern 
conveniences  of  life  and  I  now  have  the 
desire  to  work  for  them  instead  of  waiting  for 
them.  I've  learned  that  there  are  people  in 
this  world  that  can  be  trusted;  something 
I  think  more  people  should  have  the  chance 
to  learn:  then  perhaps  the  world  would  be 
a  better  place  to  live.  I  don't  claim  to  be  a 
saint  now.  nor  do  I  claim  that  everybody  that 
comes  to  Job  Corps  learns  these  things.  Some 
Just  aren't  willing  to  learn.  They  have  been 
hurt  too  bad  to  change.  But  there  are  those 
oi  us  who  are  very  much  willing  to  learn. 
Not  Just  to  better  ourselves,  but  to  give  what 
knowledge  we've  acquired  to  our  parents 
.;nd  others  who  are  connected  with  us. 

I  really  dread  the  day  when  the  Job  Corps 
will  close.  Because  if  It  closes  before  I  have 
the  chance  to  get  what  I  came  here  for,  I 
know  I  will  be  a  disgrace  to  my  family  when 
I  go  back  to  the  way  I  was  living  before. 
•  Well,  there  have  been  good  times  and  bad 
times  in  our  centers.  But  the  good  is  never 
publicized.  Perhaps  It  should  be.  Well,  our 
lutures  are  in  your  hands  and  at  your  dis- 
posal. If  your  mind  Is  already  made  up,  I  sup- 
pose no  amount  of  talking  will  change  your 
mind.  But  I  Just  had  to  say  what  I  felt. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fay  White  Calt. 


ROLE  OF  COMMUNISTS  IN  COLLEGE 
CAMPUS  DISTURBANCES 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Robert  Betts,  of  the  Copley  News  Serv- 
ice, recently  wrote  a  penetrating  series 
of  articles  dealing  with  the  Communists' 
role  in  our  college  campus  disturbances. 
I  think  that  a  careful  reading  of  this 
material  would  do  much  to  clarify  some 
of  the  influences  behind  these  disturb- 


ances which  frankly  have  not  had,  in 
my  opinion,  enough  of  an  airing  in  the 
press  or  by  television  which  has  focused 
so  much  attention  on  student  unrest. 

Mr.  Betts,  a  native  of  London,  England, 
was  a  Royal  Air  Force  pilot  during  World 
War  II  and  was  a  prisoner  of  war  for 
31/2  years  after  being  shot  down  over 
Germany.  He  became  an  American  citi- 
zen a  year  ago.  Already  widely  traveled 
throughout  the  United  States,  his  work 
on  this  series  took  him  to  16  college 
campuses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
series,  reprinted  from  the  San  Diego 
Union,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Actions  Reveal  Reds — Bdst  Rolb  in  Youth 
Protests 

(By  Robert  Betts) 

Americans  do  not  have  to  look  for  Reds 
under  the  bed. 

They  can  be  seen  almost  any  night  on 
television — leading  a  college  riot  or  mingling 
in  the  melee  like  extras  in  a  movie  crowd 
scene. 

They  are  not  all  card-carrying  members  of 
the  Communist  party.  They  are  defined  not 
by  whether  they  pay  party  dues,  but  by  their 
actions,  their  vocabulary  and  the  way  they 
always  manage  to  be  where  trouble  is. 

Those  who  keep  close,  continuing  watch 
on  the  unfolding  pattern  of  subversion  In 
this  country  can  pick  them  out  easily. 

The  average  American  sees  only  turmoil 
and  shakes  his  head  over  the  "impetuous- 
ness  of  youth." 

Educators  tell  him — between  frequent  fires, 
bombings  and  other  acts  of  sa'jotage  and 
terrorism — that  the  young  people  have  many 
legitimate  grievances  and  that  they  need 
"patience  and  understanding." 

Others  oversimplify  the  problem  and  play 
into  the  hands  of  these  who  ridicule  "Red- 
baiters,"  by  attributing  all  criticism  and  pro- 
test to  "the  Communist  conspiracy." 

A  bewildering  assortment  of  youth  protest 
movements  add  to  the  confusion — the  Third 
World  Liberation  Front,  Progressive  Labor 
Movement,  New  Left  Forum,  W.E.B.  DuBois 
clubs.  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
Young  Socialist  Alliance,  Young  People's 
Socialists  League.  Student  Non-Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  and  dozens  of  others. 

Communist  activity  Inside  such  groups  Is 
so  subtle  and  diversified  that  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  between  real  enemies 
and  well-meaning,  misguided,  would-be-re- 
formers. 

Whatever  the  radicals  call  themselves, 
democratic-socialist  or  Marxlst-Lenlnlst,  pro- 
gresslve-laborlte  or  Trotskylte,  Stalinist  or 
Maoist,  white  Castrolte  or  black  militant,  so 
far  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Is 
concerned,  they  are  aU  the  same  color  under- 
neath— Red. 

Distinction  between  such  labels  is  Irrele- 
vant, Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  points  out,  "because 
the  basic  objective  of  both  New  Left  and  old- 
line  Cooamunlst  and  their  adherents  In  our 
society  Is  to  completely  destroy  our  form  of 
government." 

The  leaders  of  campus  violence  make  no 
secret  of  It.  They  travel  from  campus  to 
campus  making  speeches  and  distributing 
literature  calling  for  the  overthrow  of  "botir- 
geols  America." 

Peter  Camejo,  29-year-old  nonstudent 
leader  of  the  Socialist  Workers  party,  who 
has  loomed  large  at  every  demonstration  of 
consequence  over  the  last  four  years,  recently 
told  the  Third  World  Liberation  Front  In  San 
Francisco:  "Your  Is  but  part  of  a  world 
struggle  against  the  ruling  class  of  the  Unit- 


ed States.  Your  victory  will  be  the  victory  of 
oppressed  peoples  around  the  world." 

Camejo,  who  faces  a  conspiracy  trial  for  his 
part  In  the  seizure  of  Moses  Hall,  Berkeley, 
last  October,  was  writing  from  Cuba.  Police 
list  him  as  a  "Trotskylte-Communlst  profes- 
sional agitator." 

Another  familiar  face  Is  that  of  Tom  Hay- 
den  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Socie- 
ty, whose  members  call  themselves  "profes- 
sional revolutionaries"  committed  to  the 
destruction  of  Imperialism  and  capitalism  by 
organized  sedition  and  guerrilla  force." 

Hayden.  29.  helped  found  the  SDS  In  1961 
when  he  was  a  University  of  Michigan  stu- 
dent. Today  he  is  SDS  tactical  chieftain.  He 
visited  Hanoi  In  1965  with  top  U.S.  Red 
strategist  Herbert  Aptheker.  He  also  has  con- 
sorted with  Red  bigwigs  in  Moscow,  Peking 
and  Havana. 

Last  year  he  went  to  Parts  to  confer  with 
North  Vietnamese  delegates,  then  came  home 
to  lead  a  student  crusade  against  the  draft. 

He  was  also  at  Columbia  last  May.  help- 
ing local  SDS  man  Mark  Rudd,  another  del- 
egate to  Cuba,  to  organize  the  assault  on  the 
university  buildings. 

the  man  in  a  bandana  mask 
Two  months  later  Hayden,  disguised  this 
time  with  dark  glasses,  pulled-down  hat  and 
bandana  mask,  was  among  the  8.000  Chicago 
demonstrators  during  their  confrontation 
with  the  police.  Still  later,  he  showed  up  for 
the  troubles  at  San  Francisco  State  College. 
The  task,  says  Hayden,  is  to  "create  more 
Chlcagos'  In  our  cities,  more  'Columblas'  on 
our  campuses." 

Also  on  the  picket  line  recently  at  San 
Francisco  State  was  Arthur  Goldberg,  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement 
which  In  1964  put  the  blight  on  Berkeley. 

Other  FSM  Instigators  who  have  been  busy 
before  and  since  Include: 

Steve  Welssman,  who  graduated  from 
Berkeley  and  went  on  to  Stanford  to  be  a 
ringleader  In  the  troubles  there. 

Bettlna  Aptheker,  Communist  daughter  of 
Herbert  Having  at  the  tender  age  of  16  suf- 
fered three  broken  ribs  during  a  rowdy 
"peace"  demonstration  In  New  York.  Bettlna 
Is  not  such  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  violent 
method.  She  prefers  the  strategy  of  "going 
limp,"  a  fashion  she  set  during  the  Berkeley 
riots. 

Mike  Myerson.  former  chairman  of  the 
early  Berkeley  radical  group  SLATE,  delegate 
to  the  Eighth  World  Communist  Youth  Fes- 
tival In  Helsinki,  who  went  on  to  found,  with 
Bettlna  and  others,  the  DuBols  clubs  for 
bringing  together  Communist  youth.  On  a 
visit  to  Hanoi  In  1965,  Myerson  was  pro- 
claimed an  "honorary  nephew"  of  Commu- 
nist leader  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  He  has  participated 
In  demonstrations  In  this  country  wearing  a 
Viet  Cong  cap  and  a  ring  he  claims  was  made 
from  the  wreckage  of  an  American  plane 

Karen  Wald,  or  Llberman,  who  reportedly 
went  from  Berkeley  to  Cuba,  on  to  Moscow, 
back  to  New  York  in  time  for  the  Columbia 
uprising,  then  back  to  Berkeley  for  the  latest 
disturbance  there. 

Jerry  Rubin,  now  in  prison  for  his  part  In 
the  Chicago  disorders.  In  a  letter  to  friends 
asking  for  contributions  to  the  "Rubin  De- 
fense Committee,"  Rubin  wrote:  "To  chal- 
lenge the  courts  Is  to  attack  American  so- 
ciety at  Its  roots.  In  campus  rebellions,  the 
most  revolutionary  demand,  the  demand  that 
can  never  be  granted  by  the  administration. 
Is  the  demand  for  amnesty  .  .  .  An  offensive 
against  the  courts  and  Jails — Including  direct 
action  and  direct  legal  and  financial  aid  to 
the  victims  of  the  system — would  be  the 
most  Immediate  link  that  a  white  movement 
could  possibly  make  with  blacks  and  poor 
whites  ...  As  a  beginning  let's  organize 
massive  mobilizations  for  the  spring,  nation- 
ally coordinated  and  very  theatrical,  taking 
place  near  courts,  Jails  and  military  stock- 
ades." 

Others  who  will  not  be  appearing  on  tele- 
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pension from  the  college  for  urging  the  stu- 
dentfl  to  "carry  guns  to  protect  themselves." 
His  actual  words  at  the  campus  rally  left 
Uttle  doubt  what  he  meant.  "What  we  want 
to  do."  he  said,  "Is  use  guns  and  force  to 
liberate  black  people,  as  ovu'  brothers  all  over 
the  world  are  doing  against  American 
Imperialism." 

Murray  Is  an  old-time  Marxist.  The  Com- 
munist party  publication  In  Cuba,  which  he 
also  has  vUlted,  gave  him  2'/2  pages.  He  was 
quoted  as  saying:  "Every  time  a  guerrilla 
knocks  out  a  U.S.  soldier  this  means  one  ag- 
gressor less  against  those  who  flght  for  free- 
dom in  the  United  States."  The  Detroit  riot, 
he  said,  kept  National  Guardsmen  busy  so 
they  could  not  even  be  considered  for  duty 
in  Vietnam. 

Many  student  demonstrators,  both  black 
and  white,  deride  suggestions  of  Communist 
connection  with  their  movements. 

"Marx?  Lenin?  Those  old  fuddy-duddies," 
one  young  Berkeley  demonstrator  chuckled 
through  his  beard.  "Communists  are  squaire, 
man.  They  wear  collars  and  ties — Just  like 
you!" 

Square  or  not.  the  Conununlsts  are  past 
masters  In  the  art  of  mob  manipulation. 
They  have  had  60  years  experience  of  or- 
ganizing peasant  and  worker  uprisings 
around  the  world. 

"Fronts  are  things  of  the  past — we  don't 
need  them, "  said  Gus  Hall,  secretary  of  the 
Communist  party,  U.S.A. 

He  was  right.  No  operation  of  subversive 
forces  in  this  country  has  been  more  bold, 
direct  or  blatant  than  the  Communist  take- 
over of  the  youth  protest  movement. 

"We've  got  the  DuBols  Clubs,  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee,  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,"  Hall 
boasted.  "We  have  them  going  for  us  and 
they  are  not  fronts  In  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word." 
He  could  have  listed  several  more. 
The  Communists  have  made  great  head- 
way since  1961  when  they  started  their  plan 
to  capitalize  on  the  energies,  resourcefulness. 
Idealism  and  Inexpertence  of  young  American 
hotheads. 

On  Jan.  20,  1961,  Hall  told  his  national 
committee:  "The  party  must  give  much 
higher  priority  for  the  work  among  youth 
in  all  flelds  of  endeavor." 

A  national  organizing  committee  was  set 
up  to  form  a  national  network  of  dissident 
youth  groups,  tying  In  the  Marxist  and  so- 
cialist-oriented groups  that  already  were 
springing  up. 

Contact  was  made  with  groups  that  were 
not.  like  SLATE  and  Advance,  already  Com- 
munist fronts.  The  Idea  was  to  give  them 
every  encouragement  and  help  to  feed  them 
promise,  to  supply  them  with  more  funds. 
Where  local  leaders  were  not  considered 
active  or  militant  enough,  trained  leaders 
were  dispatched  to  the  area.  Their  job  was  to 
build  up  the  group  by  recruitment  among  the 
rootless  intellectuals  and  loudmouthed  mal- 
contents, to  make  more  Impact  on  the  com- 
munity and  stir  up  more  resentment. 

Liberal  movements,  calling  themselves  non- 
Communist  or  even  antl-Communlst,  were 
also  marked  for  Inflltratlon.  While  concealing 
his  Communist  connections,  the  agent  was 
to  exploit  existing  grievances,  arouse  mem- 
bers to  protest  other  "wrongs,"  and  use  his 
own  persuasive  personality  either  to  be 
elected  or  eventually  to  take  over  as  spokes- 
man for  the  group.  Activities  thereafter  were 
to  be  directed  along  channels  that  served  the 
ends  of  the  party. 

College  campuses  were  particularly  fertile 
soil.  Fidel  Castro's  victory  In  Cuba  in  1959 
had  shown  what  could  be  achieved  by  a  small 
group   of   young,   dedicated    followers. 

Castro's  deeds  had  stirred  the  Imagination 
of  American  students  already  touched  with 
revolutionary  fever.  They  were  ripe  for  indoc- 
trination by  Communist,  pro-Communist  and 
liberal  professors.  There  were  plenty  of  these 


around  ready  to  talk  about  the  "evils"  and 
"injustices"  of  Imperialism,  capitalism  and 
the  American  system,  and  the  plight  of  op- 
pressed peoples  around  the  world. 

Back-up  was  provided  from  outside  bv 
Communist  party  functionaries,  including 
Hall  himself,  making  speaking  tours  of  the 
campuses. 

Other  vehicles  of  indoctrination  were  open 
forums,  rallies  and  teach-ins.  The  teach-ins 
were  a  technique  developed  from  the  earlier 
Communist  front  "study  group"  to  reach 
larger  audiences. 

Dressed  up  to  look  like  fair  debate,  the 
"teach-In"  was  in  fact  carefully  planned, 
timed  and  supervised  by  specially  picked 
"discussion  leaders"  to  give  the  organizers 
the  advantage  over  the  Invited  opposing 
speakers.  Planted  strategically  about  the  hall 
were  hecklers  armed  with  prepared  questions 
and  statements,  versed  In  the  art  of  stifling 
the  opposition  and  swaying  an  audience. 

FREE    SPEECH    TO    FREE    SEX 

It  also  was  no  longer  necessary  to  confine 
activities  to  the  old  secret  Communist  "cells." 
Radical  students  and  non-student  radicals 
were  enlisted  to  organize  college  chapters  of 
new  national  organizations  formed  under 
various  banners — civil  rights,  "fair  play  for 
Cuba, "  "end  the  war  In  Vietnam,"  "stop  the 
draft."  ""academic  freedom" — everything  from 
free  speech  to  free  sex. 

One  of  the  first,  and  most  radical,  was  the 
Progressive  Labor  Movement,  formed  in  1962 
by  two  long-time  Communists  who  wanted 
action  according  to  the  teachings  of  Red 
Chinese  leader  Mao  Tse-tung. 

This  movement  organized  student  trips  to 
Cuba,  arranged  karate  classes  and  established 
arms  caches  In  the  New  "ifork  area.  Mortimer 
Scheer,  a  former  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Committee  of  the  Communist  party, 
later  founded  Progressive  Labor's  West  Coast 
chapter  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  active  In  the 
Free  Speech  Movement  and  the  Vietnam  Day 
Committee  at  the  University  of  California 
campus  at  Berkeley  and  since  has  been 
busy  at  most  of  the  big  Berkeley 
demonstrations. 

West  Coast  organizer  for  the  Progressive 
Labor  group  today  Is  Steve  Cherkoss,  who  was 
assigned  by  the  VDC  to  head  the  anti-draft 
committee.  He  also  led  anti-draft  demonstra- 
tions at  Berkeley  High  School  and  at  Garfield 
Junior  High  in  Berkeley,  where  he  recruited 
12-  and  13-year-olds  for  a  Junior  Vietnam 
Day  Committee. 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  was 
the  new  name  given  to  the  student  affiliate 
of  the  socialist  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy. Although  SDS  originally  repudiated 
communism  as  an  authoritarian  system  and 
excluded  Communists  from  its  membership. 
Communist  agents  sat  in  on  meetings  and 
coached  organizers  almost  from  the  start. 

As  a  result,  the  1965  SDS  convention  re- 
pealed a  constitutional  stipulation  barring 
Communists  from  membership.  Subse- 
quently, Communist  party  leaders  quietly 
told  members  they  "'could  work  through 
SDS."  Today  they  control  several  chapters. 
By  mid- 1968,  SDS  claimed  to  have  6,300 
dues-paying  members  with  another  35,000 
unregistered  participants  In  250  chapters 
across  the  country,  all  under  the  direction  of 
SDS  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

SDS  members  now  openly  embrace  the 
Red  cause,  wave  Viet  Cong  flags,  display 
portraits  of  Marx  and  Mao,  denounce  ""capi- 
talist exploiters"  and  ""the  Al  Capones  who 
run  this  country,"  and  shout  slogans  like. 
"Lenin  won,  Castro  won.  and  we  will  win 
too!"  They  have  been  In  the  thick  of  the  dis- 
ruption and  violence  that  has  exploded  on 
campuses  from  Berkeley  to  Columbia. 

The  latest  SDS  statement,  appearing  in  one 
of  the  underground  student  papers  which 
serve  as  organs  of  Communist  propaganda, 
says:  '"The  notion  that  we  must  remain  sim- 
ply  'an   antl-lmpertallst   student   organlza- 
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tlon'  Is  no  longer  viable.  The  nature  of  our 
struggle  is  such  that  it  necessitates  an  or- 
ganization that  Is  made  up  of  youth  and  not 
Just  students,  and  that  these  youth  become 
class  conscious.  This  means  that  our  strug- 
gle must  be  Integrated  Into  the  struggles  of 
the  working  people." 

SDS  organizers  are  told  that  they  should 
"direct  the  focus  of  their  energies  to  orga- 
nizing on  campuses  of  working-class  colleges, 
community  schools,  trade  schools  and  techni- 
cal schools  as  well  as  high  schools  and  Junior 
colleges." 

Following  SDS  came  the  WEB.  DuBols 
Clubs,  named  for  the  founder  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  DuBols  Joined  the  Communist  party 
at  the  age  of  93.  He  died  In  Ghana. 

The  first  club  was  established  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  In  1964.  One  of  the 
founders  was  Eugene  Dennis  Jr.,  son  of  a 
former  national  secretary  of  the  party.  An- 
other was  Bettlna  Aptheker,  daughter  of  Her- 
bert Aptheker,  the  party's  leading 
theoretician. 

Other  chapters  quickly  sprang  up  across 
the  country.  The  UC  Berkeley  chapter  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  behind  the  1964 
Berkeley  riots. 

By  May.  1965.  the  Communists  were  boast- 
ing openly.  In  their  party  newspaper,  of  oth- 
er DuBols  achievements.  They  said:  "The 
DuBols  Club  of  New  York,  a  socialist  youth 
organization.  Is  proud  to  say  that,  along  with 
hundreds  of  others  on  campuses  and  In  com- 
munities throughout  the  country,  have  spon- 
sored teach-ins,  sit-ins,  rallies,  marches  and 
the  huge  demonstration  of  over  25.000  Amer- 
icans In  Washington.  D.C.,  last  April  17  to 
protest  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Some  party  members  originally  had  sug- 
gested that  a  major  effort  should  be  made 
to  bring  all  student  radicals  together  Inside 
a  single  national  organization.  The  wily,  more 
experienced  leaders  knew  this  would  not 
work. 

""The  kids  are  too  erratic  to  sustain  any 
popular  front,"  they  said.  "They're  unpre- 
dictable and  they  go  from  one  cause  to  an- 
other. Better  to  let  them  choose  their  own 
labels,  while  we  do  the  prompting  from  be- 
hind the  scenes." 

Local  organizers — dedicated  volunteers  as 
well  as  paid,  full-time  agents — worked  to 
build  up  cooperation  between  those  students 
supporting  different  causes.  They  arranged 
for  the  distribution  and  exchange  of  litera- 
ture appropriately  sympathetic  to  the  other's 
complaints,  suggested  they  share  meeting 
places  and  other  facilities  as  well  as  some 
of  the  functions  such  as  handbill  distribu- 
tion and   fund-collecting. 

PROTESTERS    JOIN 

Thus,  students  who  originally  were  inter- 
ested mainly  In  civil  rights,  or  a  greater  say 
in  domestic  university  matters,  were  conned 
into  demonstrating,  marching  and  rioting  in 
common  cause  with  others  protesting  every- 
thing from  "capitalistic  exploitation"  to  the 
draft. 

Said  Inspector  Tom  Fltzpatrlck,  director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department's  In- 
telligence unit: 

"It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  most  of  the 
leaders  In  recent  demonstrations  either  are 
or  were  members  of  the  Communist  party  or 
some   revolutionary   organization. 

""Nor  Is  It  without  significance  that  the 
pattern  of  agitation  and  action  neatly  con- 
forms to  procedures  carried  out  by  Com- 
munists or  revolutionaries  elsewhere  and  at 
other  times." 

HOW     MOBS     ARE     PLANNED 

For  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  Im- 
petuousness  of  youth  and  the  so-called  "gen- 
eration revolt."  few  campus  rtots  are  spon- 
taneous. Most  are  the  result  of  careful  plan- 
ning and  organization. 

Communists  call  It  "mob  manipulation." 
They  have  had  long  practice  at  It.  About 


the  only  new  method  they  have  Introduced  Is 
the  use  of  the  two-way  radio  for  the  ring- 
leaders to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other. 

The  operation  is  carried  out  In  six  stages: 

Stage  1 :  Inflltratlon  of  any  group  al- 
ready protesting  some  grievance.  Agents  also 
are  moved  into  strategic  position  where  they 
can  aggravate  some  real  or  Imagined  wrong 
and  form  a  new  protest  group. 

Stage  2:  Meetings  are  arranged,  on  or  off 
campus,  to  discuss  an  Issue  and  what  should 
be  done  about  it.  Small  contributions  are 
sought  to  help  the  cause.  Attention  is  drawn 
to  some  article  in  one  of  the  underground 
student  newspapers  that  carry  Red  propa- 
ganda which  ""happens  to  deal  v/ith  this  very 
subject."  Volunteers  are  enlisted  to  distrib- 
ute leaflets  snd  posters. 

Stage  3:  Bigger,  public  meetings  are  or- 
ganized, rallies  and  forums  are  held  to  call 
wider  attention  to  the  grievance.  Other  "In- 
justices" are  aired  and  the  charge  made  that 
they  are  all  the  result  of  "exploitation  and 
oppression." 

Supporting  speakers  are  Invited  from  out- 
side. Their  Communist  connections  are  not 
advertised.  The  word  "Communist"  Is  gen- 
erally avoided. 

Allusions  are  made  rather  to  such  univer- 
sal aspirations  as  "freedom,"  "peace,"  "civil 
liberties"  or — a  sure  u'lnner  on  campuses — 
"students'  rights." 

Neither  is  it  made  apparent,  at  least  not 
In  the  early  stages,  that  there  Is  any  con- 
nection or  cooperation  with  other  radical 
groups  parading  under  different  banners  but 
using  similar  slogans. 

The  aim  Is  to  draw  sympathy,  break  down 
trust  in  this  society's  established  traditions 
and  ways  of  keeping  order,  appeal  to  malcon- 
tents and  restive  youths  eager  to  Join  In  any 
defiance  of  authority. 

If  such  agitation  succeeds  in  recruiting 
more  adherents  to  the  cause  and  building  up 
the  hard-core  membership,  so  much  the 
better.  The  main  Intention,  however,  is  to  stir 
up  as  much  discontent  as  possible  and  win 
enough  sympathizers  to  stage  an  Impressive 
demonstration. 

It  Is  also  at  this  stage  that  support  Is  en- 
listed from  liberal  faculty  members.  Some 
professors  already  are  party  members.  A  lucid 
professor  who  Is  popular  with  students  can 
be  of  enormous  help  to  the  cause  and  add 
dignity  to  the  proceedings. 

Stage  4:  Matters  are  forced  to  a  head  by 
getting  members  and  sympathizers  to  agree 
on  a  list  of  demands  to  be  presented  to  the 
university  authorities.  They  may  be  demands 
for  changes  In  campus  rules,  better  cafeteria 
food,  more  black  admissions  or  a  stop  to  on- 
campus  recruiting  by  industrial  firms  con- 
tributing to  the  war  effort.  It  does  not  really 
matter,  so  long  as  It  has  the  support  of  sev- 
eral dissident  groups  and  discomfits  the  au- 
thorities. 

If  the  authorities  yield  the  organizers  pre- 
pare new  demands.  The  strategy  is  to  keep 
adding  issues  until  the  authorities  call  a  de- 
mand Impossible  and  refuse  to  yield. 

Stage  5:  The  issue  is  dramatized  by  call- 
ing a  mass  meeting  or  demonstration  and  ap- 
pealing for  active  support  from  other  groups. 

A  ringleader  climbs  on  the  stand  and  makes 
an  impassioned  but  well-prepared  speech 
about  "our  Just  rights"  and  "the  hidebound 
bullies  who  are  trying  to  deny  them." 

FOES    ARE    JUST    STOOGES 

The  stand  is  yielded  to  others  who  back 
up  the  main  speaker.  They  also  Introduce 
wider  issues  like  "civil  liberties"  and  the 
"unjust  war  In  Vietnam"  to  convey  the  Im- 
pression that  these  are  all  connected  and  all 
due  to  the  same  hateful  cause — "capitalist 
exploitation." 

University  authorities  are  represented  as 
"hired  lackeys  of  the  system,"  "stooges  of  the 
military-Industrial  complex,"  upholders  of 
racism  and  the  real  enemies  of  truth  and 
Justice. 


Anyone  who  tries  to  speak  In  opposition  is 
lumped  with  them. 

An  emotional  frenzy  is  worked  up  by  con- 
trasting hate  words  with  rousing  slogans  like 
"freedom  now,"  "we  shall  overcome,"  "let's 
show  'em,"  and  "let's  march." 

Chanted  repeatedly  to  the  accompaniment 
of  waving  banners,  these  have  an  effect  simi- 
lar to  the  repe.tted  suggestions  at  a  hypnosis 
session. 

Stage  6:  This  is  the  direct  confrontation. 
It  calls  for  violation  of  campus  rules  or  civil 
laws  to  "force  the  issue"  and  to  challenge  the 
authorities  to  take  disciplinary  action. 

Students  who  sympathize  with  the  dis- 
sidents but  who  don't  go  along  with  violence 
by  now  have  been  drowned  out.  Anyone  who 
has  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  call  for 
"further  negotiations"  is  ridiculed  and 
shouted  down. 

Faced  with  Incidents  which  escalate  from 
strikes  and  sit-ins  to  outright  assault  on  col- 
lege buildings,  the  authorities  finally  must 
choose  between  yielding  to  "student  power" 
or  calling  the  police. 

The  riot  organizers  prefer  the  latter.  The 
appearance  of  police  on  campus — even  to 
many  who  have  not  swallowed  all  the  inces- 
sant Communist  propaganda — Is  seen  as  the 
ultimate  crime  that  a  university  administra- 
tion can  commit.  It  stirs  up  a  heady  feeling 
of  revulsion  against  these  ultimate  symbols  of 
authority  and  of  sympathy  for  the  demon- 
strators. 

"Police  brutality"  and  "pigs"  are  terms 
that  have  been  used  by  Communists  In  other 
riots  long  before  police  ever  appeared  on  U.S. 
campuses.  It  is  taken  up  by  other  students 
as  policemen,  goaded  by  obscene  insults  and 
fiylng  bricks  and  challenges  to  use  their 
nightsticks,  try  to  quell  what  has  by  now 
become  a  full-scale  riot. 

The  riot  organizers  also  welcome  television 
cameras,  especially  If  one  can  give  a  close-up 
of  a  policeman  standing  over  a  student  with 
a  bloodied  head.  It  is  good  propaganda  and 
costs  nothing. 

The  ringleaders  are  not  necessarily  the  riot 
manipulators.  These  are  less  obtrusive.  They 
direct  operations,  keeping  In  touch  with  each 
other  by  means  of  hand  signals,  runners  and 
two-way  radio. 

"The  ability  to  manipulate  people  through 
violence  and  the  mass  media  has  never  been 
greater,  the  potential  for  us  radicals  never 
more  exciting  than  now,"  proclaimed  a  speak- 
er at  a  meeting  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  a  Communist-backed  organi- 
zation which  has  been  behind  many  college 
riots. 

The  SDS  and  other  radical  groups  under 
Conmiunlst  direction  have  worked  up  dem- 
onstrations and  riots  at  San  Francisco  State 
College,  at  the  Universities  of  California. 
Texas.  Georgia.  Chicago.  Wisconsin.  Prince- 
ton, Brandels,  Howard  and  many  other  col- 
leges. They  also  have  organized  many  riots 
oil  campus. 

In  the  name  of  defending  such  Issues  as 
"free  speech,"  "better  cafeteria  food."  allow- 
ing girls  In  men's  dormitories,  draft  defer- 
ment, no  on-campus  recruiting,  more  black 
studies,  etc.,  they  have  launched  rampages 
of  looting,  brawling  and  arson.  Carrying  the 
red  flag  of  Communist  revolution  and  the 
black  flag  of  anarchy,  they  have  stormed 
buildings,  held  people  captive,  beaten  up  op- 
ponents, erected  barricades  and  fought 
pitched  battles  with  the  police,  deploying 
radio-directed  students  as  shock  troops. 

The  Columbia  riot  was  directed  by  an  SDS 
"'high  command"  which  set  up  headquarters 
in  one  of  the  occupied  college  buildings,  and 
coordinated  activities  through  a  network  of 
40  walkie-talkies,  telephones  and  runners. 
The  same  kind  of  organization  has  been  ob- 
served at  Berkeley  and  elsewhere. 


'"University  reform  can  only  be  a  means 
to  revolution,  never  a  revolutionary  end  in 
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Calvert. 

1  evolution  reaches  down  to 
high  and  even  lower 
pam|>hlet    urges    young    school 
tensions  and  potentlall- 
e   American   high  school 
ways  for  creating  disorder 
include   starting   trash 
off  false  lire  alarms,  orga- 
on  such  Issues  as  dress 
tendance,  even  education  Itself, 
to  learn  from  SLATE,  the 
political   movement,"   the 
up-and-coming   agitators. 
C  ommunlst  front  organlza- 
(  ure  the  Free  Speech  Move- 
runted  Berkeley  in  1964. 

State   College,    student 

specific    Instructions    on 

and  better  Molotov  cock- 

i^ake  use  of  sodium,  potas- 

whlch  could  be 

college's   chemistry   de- 


phosphorus, 

the 


tatemfcnt   put  out  by   the   SDS 

State  trouble  was 

to  Plght  the  Cops. "  It 


Piancisco 


that 


the  rulers  always  fall 
others    fall    is   their   armed 
it  was  the  police  forces 
and  surrounding  coun- 
I.)    Hayakawa  thought  If 
I>6llce  terror  we  would  quit 
^ke,  but  Instead  of  roll- 
dead  we  fought  back. 


We  met  their  clubs  with  Mace  and  rocks  and 
bottles.  Several  plalnclothesmen  were  beaten 
up  when  they  were  discovered.  This  was  a 
big  step  forward  for  many  of  the  white 
students.  They  overcame  their  awe  and  fear 
of  the  pigs  and  helped  defeat  every  attempt 
to  smash  the  strike." 

How  are  radicals  who  helped  the  Reds 
financed? 

Said  Inspector  Tom  Pltzpatrlck.  director 
of  San  Francisco  Police  Department's  intel- 
ligence unit:  "We  know  they  take  up  collec- 
tions, charge  dues  or  solicit  contributions 
from  well-heeled  fellow  travelers,  of  whom 
there  are  many.  But  all  these  sources  put 
together  couldnt  come  up  with  the  money 
it  takes  to  run  their  operations. 

"Some  of  them,  for  Instance  have  been 
able  to  commute  between  Havana,  Hanoi  and 
even  Moscow,  like  well-to-do  globetrotters, 
not  to  speak  of  frequent  transcontinental 
trips." 

Proceeds  from  the  sales  of  underground 
publications,  plus  profits  from  the  salacious 
commercial  ads  and  personal  "want"  col- 
umns, make  up  only  a  small  part  of  the 
revenue  to  finance  the  youth  subversion 
program. 

Membership  dues  to  various  radical  groups 
are  used  to  subsidize  the  propaganda  cam- 
paign. For  every  paid,  full-time  worker  there 
are  dozens  of  volunteers — canvassing,  fund- 
raising  or  busy  In  makeshift  offices  near  the 
campus,  cranking  out  mimeographed  sheets, 
letters  and  notices  of  forthcoming  meetings. 
In  some  cases  where  radicals  control  the 
student  body,  part  cf  the  student  iKxly  fees 
are  channeled  off  to  leftist  causes.  The  Cali- 
fornia Education  Code  specifically  prohibits 
grants  of  student  funds  (which  are  compul- 
sory college  fees)  to  racist  organizations.  This 
may  keep  out  Ku-Kluxers  all  right  but  not 
their  opposite  numbers. 

Outraged  students  at  San  Francisco  State 
College  sent  Gov.  Reagan  and  Atty.  Gen. 
Thomas  Lynch  a  letter  showing  how  these 
fees  had  provided  money  for  a  number  of 
radical  groups  including  the  Third  World 
Liberation  Front  ($15,339)  and  the  Black 
Students  Union  ($22,073).  The  attorney  gen- 
eral's investigation  of  the  san  Francisco  State 
budget  revealed  that  one  speaker  had  quietly 
returned  a  $400  student  government  speak- 
ing fee  to  the  Black  Students  Union  and  that 
an  officer  of  the  Black  Students  Union  had 
bought  a  sniper  rifle  with  a  telescopic  sight 
with  a  $150  student  government  check. 

F*ublic  money  also  is  nUsdlrected  into  Com- 
munist causes  by  New  Left  students  and 
others  who  have  worked  their  way  into  influ- 
ential positions  of  various  off-campus  projects 
financed  under  the  War  on  Poverty.  Local 
office  facilities  have  been  used  for  printing 
and   distributing   propaganda. 

An  Investigation  by  an  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  auditing  team  showed  that  over 
86,000  of  federal  funds  had  been  expended  in 
promoting  various  rallies  and  demonstrations 
in  San  Francisco,  events  having  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Summer  youth  camps  have  also  been  oc- 
casions for  Red  Indoctrination.  A  San  Fran- 
cisco mother  complained  that  her  son  re- 
turned from  one  weekend  outing  laden  with 
Communist  propaganda  literature.  He  told 
of  having  lectures  on  Marxism  and  Maoism. 
Investigators  found  that  chartered  buses 
were  taking  60  to  70  youngsters  at  a  time 
from  around  that  area  to  a  camp  owned  and 
operated  by  Willie  and  Else  Beltran.  long- 
time functionaries  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Manager  was  Virginia  Proctor,  wife  of  Ros- 
coe  Proctor,  rlghthand  man  of  Mlckle  Lima, 
who  heads  the  Northern  California  branch  of 
the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.  Buses,  lodg- 
ing and  other  costs  were  paid  for  out  of  War 
on  Poverty  funds. 

Other  so-called  "youth  leaders."  some 
carrying  the  title  of  "reverend"  but  Identi- 
fied as  working  for  Communists,  have  par- 
ticipated in  similar  projects. 


FUND-RAISINO    PORNOOKAPHT 


Other  big  money  raisers  are  admission 
fees  to  private  pornographic  plays  and  movies 
which  have  lately  been  making  the  rounds 
of  more  and  more  campuses.  The  proceeds 
from  sales  of  pornographic  books  and  drugs, 
as  well  as  from  organized  looting  and  robbery, 
are  documented  according  to  cases  on  file 
with  the  FBI. 

Also  on  file  Is  evidence  of  funds  supplied 
from  Communist  sources  abroad.  The  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party  obtained  $43,000  in  Pe- 
king, money  that  had  been  changed  into 
U.S.  currency.  It  was  picked  up  at  the  Mexi- 
can City  National  Bank  in  Mexico  City  by  a 
girl  University  of  California  student,  who 
brought  it  to  Berkeley  and.  according  to 
House  Committee  investigation,  delivered  it 
to  PLP  leaders  Mortimer  Scheer  and  Lee  Coe. 

Testimony  was  given  In  Washington  a  lew 
months  ago  by  breakaway  members  of  the 
PLP  and  Trotskylte  Social  Workers  Party. 

They  told  how  activity  had  been  financed 
by  money  sent  from  Peking  by  way  of  Ha- 
vana. It  was  brought  Into  the  United  States 
In  the  diplomatic  pouches  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Mission  from  Cuba.  Agents  picked  up 
the  briefcases  in  New  York. 

The  nationwide  network  of  subversion  is 
made  up  of  old-time  "cells" — groups  meeting 
in  private  houses  or  "clubs" — front  estab- 
lishments like  private  schools,  summer 
camps  and  hotels  which  are  really  train- 
ing and  Indoctrinating  schools — plus  many 
groups  openly  calling  themselves  Commu- 
nist, pro-Communist,  leftist  or  New  Left. 

The  main  "knots"  in  the  network  are  New 
York  In  the  East,  Chicago  In  the  Interior  and 
San  Francisco  in  the  West. 

One  of  San  FYanclsco's  earliest  Communist 
front  establishments  was  the  California  La- 
bor School.  After  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment put  it  on  the  subversive  list  as  a  Com- 
munist indoctrination  center  and  closed  it 
down,  organizers  moved  out  into  other  sub- 
versive activities,  where  they  are  still  busy 
today,  some  of  them  on  college  campuses 

BEHIND    SHUTTERED    WINDOWS 

West  Coast  source  of  much  Red  propa- 
ganda material  Is  55  Coiton  Street,  one  of  a 
shabby,  broken-down  block  of  buildings  with 
closed  doors  and  shuttered  windows  off  San 
Francisco's  Market  Street.  It  Is  headquarters 
for  the  Third  World  Liberation  Front  and 
the  Vietnam  Day  Committee,  and  command 
poet  of  Asher  Harar,  reportedly  the  No.  3 
Trotskylte  in  the  United  States  and  No.  1 
man  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  also  is 
the  hangout  of  the  Black  Panthers  and  other 
revolutionary  groups. 

There  the  office  mimeograph  machines  run 
late  turning  out  anti-police,  anti-establish- 
ment, pro-revolutionary  propaganda. 

One  of  the  directives  that  went  out  coast 
to  coast  said:  "If  you  are  working  for  a  de- 
fense plant  engaged  in  making  munitions, 
you  want  to  see  that  that  munition  proves  to 
be  a  dud  when  it  gets  there.  If  you  are  work- 
ing for  a  food  plant  making  K  ration,  do 
whatever  you  can  to  contaminate  that  food 
so  it  will  be  nonedible  when  it  gets  there  ' 

San  Francisco  was  chosen  as  the  launch- 
ing place  for  subversion  In  the  West  because 
of  its  cosmopolitan  population,  the  climate 
of  liberalism  that  already  existed,  and 
chlefiy,  because  it  was  also  the  home  of  one 
of  the  greatest,  most  influential  centers  of 
learning  in  the  world — the  Berkeley  campus 
of  the  University  of  California. 

The  wave  of  disorder  and  violence  that  has 
swept  U.S.  universities  and  colleges  was  set 
in  motion  at  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the 
University  of  California  in  1964. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  "Battle  of  Berkeley."  It  was  no 
spontaneous  student  uprising.  It  was 
planned  and  organized  by  Communists,  with 
the  help  of  the  so-called  "New  Left"  and 
others  committed  to  the  destruction  of  this 
country's  system  of  government. 

They  won  an  historic  victory.  Berkeley  be- 


came the  beachhead  from  which  to  try  to 
launch  a  revolution  across  the  nation's  cam- 
puses. 

Today's  Communists  or  pro-Communists 
control  some  of  the  positions  of  authority 
within  the  faculty  and  administrative  offices. 
They  dominate  at  least  10  important  depart- 
ments of  the  university. 

The  result  Is  "a  great  and  continuous  bar- 
rage of  propaganda  at  Berkeley  denouncing 
this  nation  and  its  foreign  policies.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  youth  movement.  It  Is 
the  effect  of  the  subversion  of  youth." 

The  words  are  those  of  a  Berkeley  profes- 
sor concerned  enough  to  utter  public  warn- 
ing of  what  has  happened  and  is  happening 
there.  He  Is  Dr.  Hardin  P.  Jones,  no  wild-eyed 
Red-baiting  fanatic. 

Professor  of  medical  physics,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Donner  Laboratory  and  an  in- 
ternationally respected  scientist,  he  Is  a  tall, 
dignified,  quiet-mannered  man  with  more 
than  30  years'  close  contact  with  Berkeley, 
beginning  when  he  was  a  student. 

"No  one  any  longer  speaks  out  effectively 
in  the  faculty  or  administration  at  Berke- 
ley for  the  important  concepts  basic  to  our 
free  society  or  to  retain  the  excellences  of 
our  past  social  achievements,  even  though 
such  Identified  excellences  are  usually  re- 
garded as  the  core  material  for  an  educa- 
tion." said  Jones. 

Several  professors,  including  some  who  had 
ronsldered  themselves  liberal,  have  left 
Berkeley  in  disgust. 

Sociology  Prof.  William  Peterson,  who  left 
to  become  research  professor  at  the  Institute 
of  Human  Sciences,  Boston  College,  said: 

"The  University  of  California,  still  the  na- 
tion's greatest  public  institution  of  higher 
learning,  is  in  rapid  disintegration.  The  uni- 
versity has  a  dark  prospect;  and  the  reason 
is  that  there  has  been  no  one  with  the  will, 
intelligence  and  courage  to  administer  it." 
Dr.  Lewis  S.  Feuer.  who  moved  on  to  become 
sociology  professor  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  said: 

"Berkeley  has  become  a  symbol  for  the 
world.  To  many  Americans,  It  stands  for 
studentry  in  senseless  rebellion:  to  the  Com- 
munist government  of  North  Vietnam  It  Is  a 
faithful  ally  whose  demonstrations  against 
the  United  States  government  are  the  most 
valued  propaganda." 

The  greater  political  awareness  of  the 
modern  generation  Is  widely  acknowledged. 
Its  members  feel  critical  of  society,  condemn- 
ing poverty,  racism  and  war  as  weaknesses 
which  they  are  Impatient  to  correct.  Many  are 
ready  to  protest  and  demonstrate  without 
Communist  coaxing. 

A  small  but  determined  group  had  been 
working  to  undermine  the  university's  aca- 
demic structure  and  "politicize"  it  long  be- 
fore the  1964  outburst  over  "free  speech." 
In  1957,  a  small  student  coalition  called 
SLATE  sought  to  gain  the  political  advan- 
tage of  claiming  to  utter  their  extremist  po- 
litical views  In  the  name  of  the  20,000  regis- 
tered students. 

Its  platform  was  that  the  student  govern- 
ment "should  take  stands  on  national  and 
international  Issues,"  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  university's  charter 
that  the  university  and  its  subdivisions 
should  be  "free  from  political  Influences." 

SLATE  was  defeated.  After  repeated  de- 
fiance of  authority  it  became  an  off-campus 
organization,  continuing  to  press  radical 
demands.  Communists  held  leading  posi- 
tions. 

FAITHFtri.    ALLY    TO    REDS 

In  the  summer  of  1964.  SLATE  Issued  a 
manifesto  calling  for  revolution  on  the  cam- 
pus to  match  and  support  political  revolution 
in  the  world.  It  urged  students  "to  begin  an 
open,  fierce  and  thoroughgoing  rebellion  on 
this  campus  .  .  .  start  a  program  of  agitation, 
petitioning,  rallies,  etc.,  in  which  the  final 
resort  will  be  to  civil  disobedience." 

It  exhorted  them  to  "organize  and  split  this 


campus  wide  open!  If  such  a  revolt  were  con- 
ducted with  unrelenting  toughness  and 
courage.  It  could  spread  to  other  campuses 
across   the   country." 

The  SLATE  slogans  became  the  battle  cry 
of  the  Free  Speech  Movement,  whose  or- 
ganizers Included  the  Red  functionaries  of 
SLATE. 

For  all  the  Free  Speech  Movement  pro- 
testing, free  speech  was  never  a  real  issue. 
As  a  Berkeley  professor,  Nathan  Glazer,  put 
It: 

"Berkeley  was  one  of  the  few  places  In  the 
country.  I  Imagine,  where  In  1964  (pre-PSM) 
one  could  hear  a  public  debate  between  the 
supporters  of  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and  Mao 
Tse-tung  on  the  Sino-Sovlet  dispute.  There 
were  organized  student  groups  behind  both 
positions." 

It  was  not  free  speech,  but  freedom  to 
organize  political  action  and  collect  funds 
on  campus  that  was  the  immediate  Issue 
In  the  dispute  that  broke  out  two  weeks 
after  the  SLATE  manifesto  was  distributed 
to  students. 

FSM  victory  depended  upon  a  hard  core 
of  about  200  members  of  the  faculty  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  from 
the  beginning  and  whose  leaders  were  In 
touch  with  FSM  leaders. 

Some  radical  professors  abused  their  posi- 
tion of  academic  authority  to  help  the  FSM 
leaders.  They  called  off  classes  to  make  the 
student  strike  more  effective  and  spoke  in 
support  of  the  strikers. 

■"I  am  aware,"  said  Jones,  "that  activists 
on  the  faculty  at  Berkeley  regard  the  Free 
Speech  Movement  and  its  poUtical  offspring 
as  the  greatest  event  ever  in  American  edu- 
cation. With  no  de  facto  restraints  on  speech, 
the  major  characteristic  of  Berkeley  became 
that  of  a  political  war,  including  violence, 
against  American   and   Western  society." 

Though  most  university  students  might 
try  to  Ignore  or  reject  indoctrination  aimed 
at  the  unqualified  denial  of  the  established 
principles  of  American  society,  there  are  few 
who  could  spend  four  or  more  years  on  cam- 
pus without  being  affected  by  the  deluge  of 
propaganda. 

Gradually  the  smaller  political  cliques  that 
had  been  given  freedom  to  campaign  on 
campus  formed  themselves  into  larger,  more 
cohesive  groups  which  organized  and  led  a 
series  of  activities  on  and  off  campus — 
stopping  troop  trains,  encouraging  defiance 
of  the  Selective  Service  system,  handing  out 
pamphlets  on  "How  to  Beat  the  Draft."  up- 
holding "filthy  speech"  and  "free  sex  " 

Warnings  by  alarmed  professors  and  other 
concerned  citizens  that  the  Berkeley  situa- 
tion would  be  the  precursor  of  other  uni- 
versity eruptions  were  soon  Justified. 

LIKE    BUTTALOES    BEING    SHOT 

According  to  Prof.  John  R.  Searle.  who 
supported  the  FSM  at  Berkeley.  "Many  col- 
lege administrations  in  America  don't  yet 
seem  to  perceive  that  they  are  all  in  this 
together. 

"Like  buffaloes  being  shot,  they  look  on 
with  Interest  when  another  of  their  number 
goes  down,  without  seriously  thinking  that 
thev  may  be  next." 

Beneath  the  flood  of  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda and  exhortations  to  violence  aimed 
at  today's  youth  is  an  undercurrent  of  filth 
which  goes  far  deeper  than  most  Americans 
realize. 

For  parents  to  be  shocked  at  youthful 
pranks  is  nothing  new. 

What  is  sinister,  however,  about  the  pres- 
ent student  preoccupation  with  sex,  drugs 
and  perversion  is  that,  unlike  "panty  raids" 
and  other  student  frolics.  It  is  largely  the 
result  of  planning  and  organization. 

It  is  the  most  sinister  aspect  of  the  Red 
youth  subversion  program — one  part  of  the 
East-West  psychological  warfare  which  Is 
practically  one-sided,  because  little  is  being 
done  on  this  side  to  combat  it. 

The  discovery  of  the  ""conditioned  reflex" 


by  the  Russian  physiologist  Ivan  Pavlov  had 
an  Important  influence  on  all  of  Russian 
biological  and  social  sciences.  Few  Western- 
ers are  aware  of  how  widely  Communists 
have  used  the  principle  to  condition  political 
behavior. 

"American  scientists  have  tended  to  ne- 
glect this  area  of  study,"  said  Dr.  Hardin  B. 
Jones,  professor  of  medical  physics  and 
physiology  and  assistant  director  of  the 
Donner  Laboratory  at  the  Unlversm  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  "American  polltrtlans 
have  made  comparatively  little  use  of  its 
capabilities  because,  until  now.  the  politics 
of  this  country  were  very  stable." 

On  the  other  hand.  Jones  said,  "the  leaders 
of  world  communism  have  relied  heavily  on 
the  social  methodology  developed  from  Pav- 
lov's principle  of  conditioning. 

""It  Is  a  way  in  which  satisfaction  of  ani- 
malistic human  needs  such  as  food,  affection, 
discipline  and  sexual  activities  can  be  con- 
trolled so  as  to  condition  a  person  to  actions 
and  beliefs  without  intellectual  evaluation." 
Communists  and  radical  Socialists  used  the 
principle  for  political  purposes  by  seeking  to 
subvert  German  youth  movements  in  the 
1930s.  The  animalistic  mob  culture  they 
helped  develop  was  taken  over  by  Adolf 
Hitler.  Through  mass  meetings,  social  activi- 
ties and  organized  sexual  contacts,  the  Hitler 
Youth  was  turned  into  a  political  nrmy — un- 
thinking, obedient,  conditioned  to  give 
prompt  reflex  responses  such  as  Pavlov 
studied.  Elite  members  of  the  Nazi  t>a  were 
introduced  to  abnormal  sexual  activities  as 
part  of  the  conditioning  process  to  break 
down  their  attachment  to  traditional  moral 
values 

Indoctrination  through  perversion  came 
later  to  the  United  States  as  a  weapon  in  the 
cold  war.  Young  people,  particularly  univer- 
sity students,  were  the  main  targets.  This 
came  at  the  same  time  the  universities  were 
marked  for  political  subversion  and  revolu- 
tion. 

The  Vietnam  Day  Committee,  also  directed 
by  Communists,  followed  by  sponsoring  on- 
campus  plays  which  mixed  politics  with  por- 
nography. "These  and  other  Indecent  shows 
and  activities  to  which  students  were  Invited 
helped  as  fund  raisers  for  antiwar,  antidraft 
demonstration,  civil  rights  marches  and  re- 
lated projects. 

Pour-letter  vulgarities  have  become  the 
stock-in-trade  of  campus  radicals. 

So  have  the  obscene  badges  and  open  en- 
ticements of  "sex"  clubs  and  "sexual  free- 
dom" groups.  So  have  the  lurid  language  in 
the  "underground"  and  many  student  news- 
papers which  mix  anti-American  propaganda 
with  titillating  articles  and  pictures  about 
drug- taking,  sex  and  sex  perversion  There 
also  are  columns  of  personal  ads  which  leave 
nobody  In  doubt  as  to  the  prurient  interests 
of  the  advertisers.  These  are  but  surface  signs 
of  the  poison  to  which  young  minds  today 
are  being  exposed. 

Portraits  of  Lenin.  Mao.  Castro  or  Che 
Guevara.  "Pig  Brutality"  and  other  "anti-Im- 
perialist"  wall  posters  are  an  important  part 
of  the  ""scene."  So  are  psychedelic  art  con- 
taining pornographic  symbols,  and  "way  out" 
music  vrtth  its  frenzied  rhythmic  beat,  shriek- 
ing, hysterical  voices  and  frequently  lewd 
lyrics. 

Veteran  Investigators  into  the  underworld 
of  dope  and  vice  have  a  hard  time  holding 
onto  their  stomachs,  as  well  as  their  sanity, 
when  they  look  Into  some  of  the  practices 
to  which  novices  of  the  so-called  New  Left 
are  introduced. 

It  goes  far  beyond  "making  love,  not  war." 
The  narcotics  in  use  today  make  the  old  dope 
dens  look  like  dreary  Joss  houses. 

Neither  are  obscenity  and  pornography 
confined  to  the  backroom  "pads'  of  bearded, 
long-haired  dirty-toed  boys  and  their  radical 
girl  and  boy-girl  friends. 

They  are  introduced  into  the  theater  and 
made  part  of  student  courses  of  instruction. 
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visiting  in  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  many  Israelis  from  all  sta- 
tions of  life.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
spirit  and  determination  of  the  citizens 
of  Israel,  The  resolve  and  fortitude  they 
displayed  was  quite  admirable. 

I  was  able  to  tour  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute of  Science  and  Tel  Aviv  Univer- 
sity, These  modern,  progressive  institu- 
tions are  symbolic  of  the  development 
which  the  Israelis  have  brought  to  the 
area  they  occupy  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean,  They  are  part  of  the 
many  achievements  of  which  the  Israeli 
people  can  be  so  proud. 

My  trip  took  me  to  the  Wailing  Wall, 
across  the  Jordan  River,  and  to  many 
of  the  shrines  which  are  so  significant  to 
the  Judeo-Christian  heritage. 

Israel  officials  arranged  for  me  to  visit 
reclamation  projects,  atomic  energy 
projects,  and  similar  endeavors  which 
have  contributed  so  greatly  to  Israel's 
Industrial  and  scientific  progress  and  her 
prosperity. 

While  so  many  internal  problems  of 
growth  and  development  have  been  met 
in  the  past  21  years,  solution  of  the  ma- 
jor foreign  problem— gaining  peace  and 
security  for  the  Middle  East— remains 
elusive.  I  would  take  this  occasion  to 
urge— as  I  have  before— that  the  nations 
of  the  area  proceed  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement to  the  conflicts  which  plague  the 
Middle  East,  and  threaten  major  con- 
flagration for  the  world. 
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ON  ISRAEL'S  21ST  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.   Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  express  my 
congratulations  to  and  deep  respect  for 
the  State  of  Israel  on  her  21st  birthday. 
Twenty-one  years  ago  the  creation  of 
the  new  nation  of  Israel  captured  the 
hearts  of  America  and  won  America's 
hope  and  commitment.  Common  historic 
experience,  common  devotion  to  democ- 
racy are  reinforced  in  the  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  by  strong  links 
which  are  of  the  spirit.  It  is  no  ordinary 
people— this  people  of  Israel— whom  the 
American  people  have  so  long  admired 
and  respected.  They  have  done  a  remark- 
able job  with  their  small  piece  of  land. 
The  Israelis  have  watered  the  strip  of 
desert  allocated  to  them  by  the  family 
of  nations— U.N.— made  it  blossom,  de- 
fended it,  raised  their  children  there  and 
turned  it,  in  21  short  years,  into  almost 
an  oasis.  If  given  the  chance,  Israel  could 
share  her  knowledge— agricultural,  med- 
ical, and  educational— with  her  neigh- 
bors. 

Certainly  the  maintenance  of  the 
democratic  State  of  Israel  must  be  para- 
mount in  importance.  Our  commitment 
to  the  preservation  of  the  national  in- 
tegrity of  Israel  dates  back  to  President 
Truman's  recognition  of  this  nation  as  an 
independent  state  on  May  14,  1948  it 
took  President  Truman  only  4  minutes  to 
make  that  decision  and  I  believe  this 
Nation  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  in- 
dependent status  of  Israel. 

We,  the  United  States  and  Israel,  must 
maintain  our  historical  friendship  as  we 
move  toward  the  unfulfilled  objectives 
which  we  hold  in  common.  We  hold  in 


common  a  vision  of  peace  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors.  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  two  kindred  peoples,  who  con 
tributed  so  greatly  to  the  thought  and 
spirit  of  mankind  will  again  unite  their 
strength  for  the  defense  and  progress  of 
the  East  Mediterranean  and  revive  upon 
Its  shores  the  full  glories  of  ancient  and 
medieval  times. 

The  administration  has  supported  the 
present  four-power  peace  talks.  I  strong- 
ly feel  that  a  settlement  can  never  be 
imposed.  The  Arab  States  must  recognize 
the  sovereign  rights  of  Israel  and  that 
mutual  understanding  can  only  be  ac- 
compUshed  by  the  two  parties  Involved 
There  can  be  no  peace  by  proxy.  We  have 
seen  the  consequences  of  such  action  in 
1948  and  1956.  A  contractual  agreement 
must  be  made  between  the  parties  di- 
rectly involved  if  it  is  to  be  binding  Abba 
Eban,  Israel's  Foreign  Minister,  stated 
the  plea  so  eloquently  when  he  addressed 
the  Arab  States  in  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly on  October  8,  1968: 

For  you  and  us  alone  the  Middle  East  is 
not  a  distant  concern,  or  a  strategic  interest 
or  a  problem  of  conflict,  but  the  cherished 
home  In  which  our  cultures  were  born  in 
which  our  nationhood  was  fashioned  and  in 
which  we  and  you  and  all  our  posterity 
must  henceforth  live  together  In  mutuality 
of  Interest  and  respect.  The  hour  is  ripe  for 
the  creative  adventure  of  peace. 

I  pray  Mr.  Eban  Is  right.  The  land  of 
Israel  is  the  land  of  youth  and  hope  and 
courage  and  tenacity.  It  is  a  land  that 
can  only  grow  if  given  the  chance.  In  39 
days  I  win  be  stepping  off  the  plane  in 
the  land  of  Israel  and  at  that  time  I 
shall  personally  say  my  message  But 
until  that  time,  I  wish  you  H'ag  Same- 
yah— Happy  Birthday,  May  you  live  a 
long,  prosperous,  and  peaceful  life. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— I 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
outline  recent  developments  regarding 
pesticides  and  their  effects  on  the  envi- 
ronments, fish,  birds,  animals,  and  man. 

There  is  growing  concern  among 
distinguished  scientists,  research  inves- 
tigators, conservationists,  and  public  of- 
ficials about  the  increasing  pollution  of 
our  total  environment  by  pesticides. 
Residues  of  pesticides,  especially  the  very 
persistent  DDT,  have  infiltrated  the  at- 
mosphere, the  land,  the  water,  and  the 
tissues  of  most  of  the  world's  creatures, 
including  man.  They  are  pushing  some, 
such  as  the  peregrine  falcon  and  the 
bald  eagle,  to  the  brink  of  extinction. 

The  path  of  DDT  has  been  traced  to 
the  dust  above  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
reindeer  of  Alaska,  and  the  penguin  of 
the  Antarctic. 

It  was  1  month  ago  when  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  announced  the 
seizure  of  28,150  pounds  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan Coho  salmon  that  contained  a  high 
concentration  of  DDT  and  dieldrin  resi- 
dues. The  initial  reports  indicated  DDT 
resiaues  of  19  parts  per  million  in  the 
whole  fish.  More  recently.  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Robert 
Finch  has  cited  levels  of  20  to  30  parts 
per  million  in  the  Lake  Michigan  salmon. 
Previous  to  this  seizure,  the  FDA  and 
other  food  officials  had  occasionally 
seized  vegetables,  fruit,  and  other  com- 
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modities  which  had  been  the  recipient  of 
direct  application  of  pesticides. 

However,  the  Coho  salmon  Incident 
was  the  first  instance  when  such  a  high 
pesticide  concentration  had  been  discov- 
ered after  traveling  hundreds  of  miles 
through  the  atmosphere  and  water  and 
through  the  food  chain  of  up  to  a  half 
dozen  organisms.  This  is  ample  proof 
of  the  tremendous  persist-ence  of  hard 
pesticides  such  as  DDT. 

At  last  year's  Lake  Michigan  Water 
Pollution  Conference,  a  spokesman  for 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries testified  that  the  concentration  of 
pesticides  in  Lake  Michigan  could  reach 
a  level  lethal  to  both  man  and  aquatic 
life  if  the  use  of  pesticides  was  con- 
tinued at  such  a  heavy  rate  In  the  Lake 
Michigan  watershed. 

The  discovery  of  the  pesticide-contam- 
inated Coho  salmon  substantiated  that 
testimony.  The  future  of  all  the  Great 
Lakes  will  be  imperiled  unless  action  is 
taken  soon  to  stop  this  poisoning  of  our 
waters  by  these  pesticides. 

Last  spring,  pesticides  were  also 
blamed  for  the  death  of  nearly  1  mil- 
lion Coho  salmon  fry.  This  finding  has 
raised  a  serious  question  about  the  fu- 
ture of  salmon  reproduction  in  the  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Michigan. 

There  is  also  growing  concern  among 
scientists  that  the  reproduction  capabil- 
ities of  other  fish  may  be  harmed.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  lake  trout, 
which  spend  6  or  7  years  in  the  water 
before  sexual  maturity  as  compared  with 
only  about  2  years  for  the  salmon. 

The  FDA  action  was  followed  by  a  re- 
port from  the  New  York  State  Health 
Department  that  very  high  concentra- 
tions of  DDT  are  being  found  in  lake 
trout  in  New  York's  central  and  north- 
ern lakes. 

The  Department  officials  stated  that 
the  DDT  is  so  concentrated  in  some  lakes 
that  it  has  completely  halted  reproduc- 
tion of  the  lake  trout.  The  pesticide  con- 
centrations in  the  New  York  trout  were 
reported  to  be  close  to  3,000  parts  per 
million  of  DDT  in  the  fatty  tissues  of  the 
fish.  Since  pesticide  residues  tend  to  con- 
centrate in  the  fat  of  animals  and  fish, 
the  concentration  in  the  whole  fish  would 
be  considerably  lower. 

On  April  1,  I  reintroduced  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  interstate  sale  and  ship- 
ment of  DDT.  This  measure  is  similar  to 
proposals  that  I  have  advocated  since 
the  89th  Congress  to  place  sanctions  on 
the  use  of  this  persistent  pesticide. 

Thus  far,  Sweden  and  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Michigan  have  taken  steps 
to  ban  the  use  of  DDT  within  their  bor- 
ders. I  am  presently  contacting  every 
State  in  the  coimtry  to  determine  the 
present  level  of  use  of  DDT  and  other 
persistent  pesticides  and  the  status  of 
any  pending  local  or  State  action  on  this 
matter. 

I  have  also  recently  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  National 
Commission  on  Pesticides  to  evaluate  the 
dangers  of  pesticides  to  the  environment, 
wildlife  and  man. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
Commission  would  examine  current  pes- 
ticide use  and  present  labeling  require- 
ments, monitor  the  buildup  of  pesticide 
residues  in  the  environment  and  living 
creatures,  conduct  basic  research  on  pes- 


ticide degradability  and  develop  less 
persistent,  less  toxic  pesticides. 

The  Commission,  appointed  by  the 
President,  would  include  representatives 
of  Government  agencies,  scientific  and 
medical  professions,  conservation  groups, 
farm  organizations  and  private  industry. 

The  panel  would  make  annual  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  concerning  improved  restric- 
tions on  pesticide  use  and  present  poten- 
tial hazards  to  wildlife  and  human 
health. 

Earlier  this  week.  Secretary  Finch 
named  a  Commission  on  Pesticides  and 
Their  Relationship  to  Environmental 
Health.  I  believe  that  the  appointment 
of  this  departmental  committee  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  increasing  awareness  of  the 
public  and  Government  of  the  growing 
perils  of  pesticides. 

However,  it  would  be  reassuring  to 
hear  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Dr,  Emil  Mrak  of  California,  that 
he  does  in  fact  approach  this  very  criti- 
cal task  without  having  any  prejudg- 
ment which  could  influence  the  outcome 
of  the  Commission's  recommendations. 

In  1963,  Dr.  Mrak  testified  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  hearing  on  Federal 
pesticide  regulatory  activities  that  he 
supported  the  position  that  no  evidence 
is  presently  available  that  there  is  dan- 
ger of  anyone  being  poisoned  by  pesticide 
residues  in  food. 

At  the  1963  hearing.  Dr,  Mrak  also 
took  issue  with  a  President's  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee  report  of  that  year 
which  stated : 

Although  they  (pesticides)  remain  In  small 
quantities,  their  variety,  toxicity,  and  per- 
sistence are  affecting  biological  systems  in 
nature  and  may  eventually  affect  human 
health. 

Dr.  Mrak  said : 

This  statement  is  contrary  to  the  present 
body  of  scientific  knowledge  available  to  our 
people. 

I  would  hope  that  Dr.  Mrak  will  issue 
a  public  statement  clarifying  Ills  posi- 
tion on  this  issue. 

On  the  day  following  the  announce- 
ment of  the  departmental  Commission, 
Secretary  Finch  established  tolerance 
levels  of  DDT  residues  in  fish  moving  in 
interstate  commerce.  Five  parts  per  mil- 
lion were  cited  as  the  maximum  amount 
of  DDT  residues  allowed  in  fish  that  can 
cross  State  lines.  Pish  with  concentra- 
tions exceeding  that  figure  will  be  sub- 
ject to  seizure  by  the  FDA. 

The  steps  that  Secretary  Finch  has 
taken  are  solid  and  responsible.  He  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  moving 
swiftly  and  conscientiously  on  this  issue. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  learned 
about  the  effect  of  pesticides  on  the  en- 
vironment, fish  and  wildlife,  and  human 
health.  With  the  total  commitment  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  answers  we  seek  will 
certainly  come  more  rapidly. 

The  Progressive  magazine,  published 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  featured  an  article  last 
month  on  the  pesticide  issue,  entitled. 
"Pesticides:  Potions  of  Death." 

This  is  a  highly  respected  publication 
whose  circulation  reaches  every  comer 
of  the  country  and  world.  Under  its  edi- 
tor, Morris  Rubin,  it  has  continued  to 
carry  out  the  traditions  and  causes  of 


its  great  founder.  U.S.  Senator  Robert 
LaFollette. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pesticides;  Potions  of  Death 
(By  J.  George  Butler') 

Rachel  Carson,  whose  Silent  Spring  shocked 
the  world  when  It  was  published  in  1962,  died 
April  14,  1964.  Just  weeks  before  her  death, 
she  left  a  legacy  to  the  American  people  that, 
to  date,  has  not  been  appreciated.  In  what 
was  to  be  her  valedictory,  she  appeared  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  consider- 
ing pesticides  and  public  policy  and  made  six 
reconunendations  which  she  earnestly  asked 
the  committee  to  act  upon  to  lessen  tlie  men- 
ace from  pesticides.  Five  years  later,  not  one 
of  these  proposals  has  been  enacted  into  law. 

In  recent  months,  newspap>ers  have  car- 
ried stories  of  pesticide  disasters  in  Colombia, 
in  Tijuana,  Mexico,  in  Florida,  and  In  Cali- 
fornia. In  all  these  cases,  the  chemical  In- 
volved was  parathion.  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  agricultural  p>estlclde8. 

In  Colombia,  flour  was  contaminated 
when  a  pint  container  of  the  poisonous  liquid 
broke  during  a  hundred  mile  truck  Journey 
from  Bogata  to  the  hinterland.  A  hundred 
persons  were  killed,  hundreds  more  made 
violently  HI. 

In  Tijuana,  seventeen  or  more  died  when 
the  poison  was  accidentally  mixed  with  su- 
gar. In  Florida  seven  young  people  were 
killed  by  pesticide  poisoning. 

In  California,  a  trailer  truck  overturned, 
spilling  parathion  over  the  highway,  caus- 
ing the  main  artery  between  California  and 
Arizona  to  be  closed.  Orders  were  issued  to 
rip  up  the  concrete  and  bury  It  in  the  atomic 
waste  burial  ground  in  the  desert,  but  this 
proved  impractical.  Slate  health  officials 
then  recommended  flushing  the  highway 
with  a  neutralizing  agent.  A  captain  of 
the  state  highway  patrol  warned  that  the 
pesticide  would  pose  a  hazard  to  anyone 
walking  or  driving  over  the  area 

The  same  day  the  Tijuana  story  broke, 
another  news  item  reported  the  death  of  a 
woman  In  the  Bronx,  New  York,  who  com- 
mitted suicide  with  parathion.  Recently,  In 
Kansas,  suit  was  brought  in  behalf  of  a 
five-year-old  boy  reported  stricken  for  a 
fifteen-month  period  after  parathion  was 
sprayed  from  an  airplane  to  combat  Insects 
In  the  wheat  crop. 

Were  Miss  Carson  alive,  she  might  well 
say:  "I  told  you  so."  In  1962.  she  described 
parathion  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
dangerous  of  the  organic  phosphate  pesti- 
cides. Organic  phosphate  pesticides  are  sup- 
posed to  be  safer  than  others  because  they 
are  readily  soluble  In  water  and  break  down 
quickly,  as  opposed  to  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons, such  as  DDT,  dieldrin,  aldrln,  en- 
drln,  toxaphene.  lindane  methoxychlor. 
chlordane,  heptachlor,  and  the  like  which 
persist  for  years.  Miss  Carson  described  a 
chemist  who  sought  to  learn  Just  how 
toxic  parathion  was  by  the  most  direct 
method  possible.  Carefully  preparing  anti- 
dotes, he  swallowed  a  minute  amount.  .00424 
of  an  ounce.  He  was  paralyzed  so  quickly 
that  he  died  before  he  could  reach  the 
antidotes  he  had  prepared. 

Tlie  greatest  danger  to  man.  however.  Is 
not  In  accidents  such  as  these — and  many 
might  have  been  avoided  had  her  sugges- 
tions been  carried  out.  The  greatest  danger 
comes  from  the  Insidious,  long-range  poison- 
ing man  Is  systematically  inflicting  on  him- 
self and  his  environment.  Despite  Miss  Car- 
son's pleas,  pesticide  formulations  have  pro- 
liferated.    Over     the     past     decade.     60.000 


'  J.  George  Butler  describes  himself  as  "a 
dirt  farmer  In  Vermont"  and  a  free  lance 
writer. 
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pesticide  prepa»atlon»  have  been  registered 
with  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire.  Moet 
fall  Into  two  inroad  classes;  the  so-called 
"safe"  ones,  organic  phosphates  such  as 
malathlon.  pho4drln,  TEPP,  and  parathlon. 
Even  though  tHey  decompose  rapidly,  they 
are  deadly  polsoM.  as  the  world  now  knows. 
Malathlon  and  barathlon.  members  of  this 
group  of  allegedly  "safe"  pesticides,  are  now 
highly  recomminted  as  garden  and  fruit 
sprays  by  the  aepartment  of  Agriculture. 

The  other  group,  comprises  the  long- 
lasting,  even  i^ore  poisonous  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons,  df  which  DDT  Is  the  most 
familiar. 

An  official  u|s.  Government  document 
shows  how  the  uie  of  pesticides  has  grown  to 
almost  unbelleT»ble  propwtlons.  In  1964, 
pesticide  Industrjr  sales  totaled  more  than  a 
billion  dollars;  (trade  sources  predict  a  two 
billion  dollar  market  by  1975.  "In  1964."  the 
Pish  and  Wlldllf^  Service  reported,  "the  U.S. 
chemical  industtry  produced  783  million 
pounds  of  pestlclfaes.  of  which  three-quarters 
were  for  domestlf  use.  Insecticides,  rodentl- 
cldes.  and  fumlgiints  accounted  for  444  mil- 
lion pounds;  herbicides  226  million,  fungi- 
cides, 113  mimo;i.  .  .  .  One  acre  In  ten  In 
the    cqn.ynental    United    SUtes — 69    million 

acres—produces  crops  requiring  insecticides 

corn,  rice,  cotton,  vegetables,  fnilte  and  nuts. 
Grain  and  cotto^  seed  often  need  chemical 
treatment  for  thte  prevention  of  plant  dis- 
ease. Weed  killer!  (herbicides)  are  used  on 
all  types  of  crop  and  and  on  an  Increasing 
percentage  of  the  more  than  one  bllUon  acres 
of  forage  and  gras  ing  land.  Pestlsldes  also  are 
used  on  a  part  cf  the  758  million  acres  of 
forest  land." 

Although  the  Psderal  Government  has  cut 
Its  use  of  pesticides  so  that  It  now  uses  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  all  pesOcldes  In  the 
United  States,  nevertheless,  In  1965.  the  Fed- 
eral Committee  m  Pest  Control  approved 
Agriculture  Depar  ;ment  pest  control  projects 
against  the  boll  Veevll  on  cotton  in  Texas 
and  New  Mexico;  trasshoppers  on  rangeland 
In  Western  and  i>ntral  statee;  cereal  leaf 
beetle  In  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio;  gypsy 
moth  on  hardwood  forests  in  the  Northeast; 
Douglas-Plr  tussoik  moth  In  Oregon.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Idaho;  fall  cankerworm  in  Penn- 
sylvania; Great  Ba  sin  tent  caterpillar  In  Ari- 
zona; and  other  projects  In  Western  and 
Southern  states. 

These  massive  programs  leave  fantastic 
amounts  of  pestle  de  residue.  In  some  cases 
more  than  170  povnds  per  acre.  The  univer- 
sality of  soil  and  water  contamination  Is 
shown  by  the  statement  from  the  Plsh  and 
Wildlife  Service  tliat  there  Is  not  a  major 
river  system  In  thj  United  States  that  does 
not  contain  one  cr  more  of  these  poisons. 
The  effect  on  the  wildlife  of  the  country  Is 
carefully  documeni  ed.  To  quote  the  Plsh  and 
Wildlife  Service  agiiln: 

"Often,  flsh  do  not  die  immediately  or  at 
the  site  of  the  pistlclde  exposure.  In  one 
recorded  case,  flsh  started  dying  three  months 
after  DDT  was  ap  ailed,  and  death  reached 
downstream  nearly  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  treatment  site. 

"Laboratory  test!    reveal  that  some  pesti- 
cides   In    fantastic  klly    small    amounts    kill 
crabs   and   shrimp.   One   part  of  DDT  In   a 
billion  parts  of  water  will  kill  blue  crabs  In 
eight  days.  (One  part  per  billion  Is  about  the 
relationship   one   ojnce   of   chocolate   syrup 
would  bear  to  1,000  tank  cars  of  milk.)    .  .    " 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Wurster,  Jr..  a  biochemist 
at  the  State  Unlveriilty  of  New  York,  claims: 
"If  an  organism  has  nerves.  DDT  can  kill  It." 
When  aldrln  was  tpplied  In  a  Government 
program    for    grassfaopper    control    at    two 
ounces  per  acre,  nei  irly  a  third  of  the  young 
waterfowl  in  the  tmatment  area  were  killed 
Usually,   however,   the  effects  are  more  In- 
direct and  more  stibtle,  affecting  the  food 
Cham  and  toking  n^ore  time  to  become  ap- 
parent. The  Plsh  an(d  Wildlife  Service  points 
out:  "Wildlife  may  die  after  eating  insects 
ashes,  or  other  klnfls  of  animals  that  have 


been  poisoned.  Nonfatal  doses  of  some  chem- 
icals may  reduce  reproductive  capacity  or 
survival  of  the  young.  Another  Indirect  effect 
Is  the  depletion  of  the  food  supplv  of 
wildlife."  *^*^ ' 

Some  Government  scientists  dismiss  such 
damage  to  the  food  chain  by  saying  that 
the  food  chain  is  broken  when  land  la 
cleared  and  cultivated.  They  write:  "Ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  all  the  species  which 
ever  lived  are  now  extinct;  so  the  'preserva- 
tion of  nature'  actuaUy  involves  extinction 
and  dynamic,  progressing  change." 

Apparently,  Goveriunent  policy  has  been 
set  by  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, which  In  1963  said  that  though  there 
were  "apparent  rUks,"  there  were  "great 
merits"  in  the  use  of  insecticides.  It  felt 
Rachel  Carson  and  the  mountain  of  evidence 
presented  by  some  government  bureaus  to 
the  contrary,  that  we  still  did  not  know  the 
facts,  and  it  was  unwilling  that  any  new  leg- 
islation be  enacted  to  curb  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides. The  Department  of  Agriculture  did 
step  up  its  search  for  "natural  controls" 
such  as  useful  parasites,  predators,  sex  lures 
and  male  sterllants.  Using  the  technique  of 
sterilizing  male  insects,  the  screwworm  fly 
was  Wiped  out  In  the  Southeast  and  Texas 

This  past  year,  four  gallons  of  ladybugs 
were  released  In  a  twenty  block  area  of  Riv- 
erside Park,  New  York  City,  because  they 
thrive  on  aphids  and  a  wide  variety  of  simi- 
larly destructive  lice,  scales,  and  borers  and 
their  eggs.  Significantly,  however,  these  lady- 
bugs,  300.000  of  them,  were  released  not  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  by  a 
new  private  group.  Citizens  for  Clean  Air 
which  Is  opposed  to  the  use  of  chemical' 
pesticides. 

After  a  damning  indictment  of  the  way 
man  is  polluting  the  earth  and  water  the 
Plsh  and  Wildlife  Service  report  In  1966  con- 
cluded that  the  same  bland  statement  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  of 
1963  that  chemical  should  be  used  for  pest 
control  only  after  carefully  considering  their 
use  in  terms  of  need,  anticipated  results  and 
possible  harmful  effects.  Safety,  rather  than 
cost,  should  be  the  primary  consideration  in 
choosing  materials,  and  pesticide  treatment 
should  be  limited  to  the  target  areas  and 
the  contamination  of  water  courses  avoided 
Minimum  dosage  rates  should  be  used  and 
large-scale  use  of  persistent  pesticides  that 
are  known  to  concentrate  In  living  organisms 
discontinued. 

Most  people  are  simply  not  aware  of  what 
man  in  his  fiendish  ingenuity  Is  doing  to  his 
environment.  Poisoning  the  air  he  breathes 
he  also  poisons  the  earth  and  water  so  that 
birds  and  fish  can  no  longer  survive. 

National  Wildlife  magazine  In  1967,  quot- 
ng  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, reported  that  the  death  of  songbirds  In 
Minneapolis  and  other  midwestern  cities 
that  year  was  caused  by  DDT.  The  story  con- 
cluded: "Major  losses  to  urban  bird  popula- 
tions have  resulted  from  widespread  use  of 
DDT  in  programs  to  control  Dutch  Elm  dis- 
ease." Other  long-lived  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon chemicals  were  also  implicated— 
toxaphene.  dleldrln,  and  heptachlor. 

On  Long  Island  In  Suffolk  County,  natural- 
ists In  the  spring  of  1967  counted  only  sev- 
eral active  osprey  nests  of  100  sighted  They 
pointed  to  the  massive  DDT  aerial  spraying 
programs,  carried  out  for  mosquito  control 
as  the  cause.  The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service' 
says  only:  "The  sublethal  effects  of  exposure 
to  these  chemicals  are  not  yet  known  and 
we  can  not  state  definitely  that  pesitlcides 
are  the  cause  of  a  decline  in  their  reproduc- 
tion. We,  therefore,  believe  It  would  be  pre- 
mature at  this  time  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion to  further  curtail  the  use  of  persistent 
pesticides." 

It  Is  this  same  Government  bureau  that 
reported  In  an  official  publication:  "Prom 
1960  to  1963,  of  fifty-six  bald  eagles  found 
dead  or  incapacitated  In  twenty  states  and 
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two  Canadian  provinces,  all  but  one  (found 
In  Alaska)    contained  DDT." 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  observed  In  an 
address  last  summer  that  pesticides,  poisons 
and  pollution  have  wiped  out  more  wildlife 
in  a  few  years  than  man  as  a  hunter  has  in 
millions  of  years.  By  affecting  the  capacity  to 
breed  and  by  interfering  in  the  food  chain 
these  agents  are  exterminating  whole  ponu 
latlons  and  species. 

The  home  gardener,  who  accounts  for  fif- 
teen per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  pesti- 
cides. Is  up  against  It  If  he  wishes  to  protect 
birds  and  animal  life.  What  can  he  use  that 
will  not  poison  and  pollute  and  kill  in- 
dlscrlmlnately?  The  Acting  Deputy  Admlnls- 
trator  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, responding  to  a  query,  recommended 
Jialathlon  to  control  aphids,  scale  Insects 
bagworms,  grasshoppers.  Japanese  beetles 
and  leafhoppers.  He  reassured  the  writer- 
•Malathlon  residue  Is  rapidly  destroyed  by 
rainfall  and  very  little  persists  more  than  a 
week  after  the  orchard  is  sprayed."  One 
asks:  "What  happens  to  birds  during  that 
week?  What  happens  in  periods  of  drought 
when  there  Is  no  rainfall  to  break  down  the 
poison?" 

Pour  Goverimient  Departments — Agricul- 
ture, Defense.  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  Interior— now  form  the  Pederal  Com- 
mittee on  Pest  Control.  The  weakness  of  the 
PCPC  is  that  It  lacks  the  very  authority  it  is 
supposed  to  exercise.  Even  Its  monitoring  of 
pesticide  residues  in  foodstuffs  Is  Inadequate 
Each  year,  samples  of  25.000  shipments  of 
food  In  Interstate  commerce  are  taken  Each 
year,  however,  there  are  approximately  2  500  - 

000  such  shipments.  That  Is,  one  per  cent  are 
monitored,  2,475.000  pass  unchecked. 

Congress  should  be  urged  to  enact  into  law 
Miss  Carson's  legacy  of  1964.  These  are  the 
major  points  In  the  program  she  pleaded  be- 
fore the  Congressional  committee: 

That,  In  view  of  "the  right  of  a  citizen  to 
be  secure  In  his  own  home  against  the  in- 
trusion of  poisons  applied  by  other  persons." 
there  be  "a  legal  requirement  of  adequate 
advance  notice  of  all  community  .  .  .  spraylne 
programs,    so    that    all    Interests    Involved 

1  might  1    receive   hearing  and  consideration 
before  any  spraying  is  done  .  .  ." 

That  support  be  provided  for  "new  pro- 
grams of  medical  research  and  education 

That  the  "sale  and  use  of  pesticides  .  .  |  be 
restricted!  to  those  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  hazards  and  of  following  direc- 
tions ..." 

That  "the  registration  of  chemicals  (be) 
made  a  function  of  all  agencies  concerned 
rather  than  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
alone  .  .  ." 

That  "new  pesticides  (be|  approved  for  use 
only  when  no  existing  chemical  or  other 
methods  will  do  the  Job." 

That  research  be  supported  on  other  than 
chemical  approaches  to  pest  control,  looking 
to  the  elimination  of  chemical  methods. 

The  PCPC  has  stepped  up  its  research  pro- 
gram. In  1966  It  spent  nearly  eighteen  million 
dollars  on  chemical  research  and  forty-five 
million  dollars  on  non-chemical  pesticide 
research,  yet  It  is  significant  that  the  first 
issue  of  the  PCPC's  Pesticides  Monitoring 
Journal,  published  in  June.  1967.  told  only 
of  what  action  the  committee  hoped  to  take 
In  monitoring  pesticide  residues  in  food, 
people,  fish  and  wildlife,  water  and  soil.  To 
allow  the  unrestricted  sale  and  use  of  these 
poisons  Is  to  Invite  disaster. 

The  delayed  action  of  many  poisons  is  well 
known.  While  leukemia  developed  among  sur- 
vivorti  of  Hiroshima  In  the  relatively  short 
space  of  three  years,  generaUy  much  longer 
periods  of  latency  are  the  riUe.  For  instance, 
bone  cancers  among  women  workers  who 
painted  luminous  figures  on  watch  dials  in 
the  1920's  did  not  become  apparent  until 
fifteen  to  thirty  years  later. 

Pesticides  came  into  general  use  in  the 
early  1950s.  It  is  only  now  that  we  are 
beginning  to  see  some  of  their  effects.  Deaths 
from  all  types  of  blood  and  lymph  malign- 


ancles  m  the  United  States  totaled  25.400  in 
I960,  a  sharp  Increase  from  the  16.690  figure 
of  1950.  according  to  the  National  Office  of 
Vital  Statistics.  Rachel  Carson  noted  in 
Silent  Spring  In  1962:  "Such  world  famous 
institutions  as  the  Mayo  Clinic  admit  hun- 
dreds of  victims  of  these  diseases  of  the 
Ijlood -forming  organs.  Dr.  Malcolm  Hargraves 
and  his  associates  In  the  Hematology  Depart- 
ment at  the  Mayo  Clinic  report  that  almost 
vinthout  exception  these  patients  have  had 
a  history  of  exposure  to  various  toxic  chemi- 
cals, including  sprays  which  contain  DDT, 
chlordane,  benzene,  lindane,  and  petroleum 
distillates." 

Amazingly,  It  was  not  vmtll  last  February 
that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  belatedly 
"proposed"  to  reduce  the  tolerance  of  DDT 
residues  on  thirty-six  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  the  present  seven  parts  per  miUon  to 
3.6  parts  per  million  for  the  1968  growing 
season.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  "sug- 
gested" that  for  the  1969  season.  It  might 
well  reduce  the  tolerance  to  one  part  per 
million.  Why?  Because  seven  parts  per  million 
was  "higher  than  necessary  for  adequate  peet 
control  when  DDT  was  used  according  to 
label  directions." 

Were  the  public  aware  of  the  dangers  con- 
fronting it,  the  indiscriminate  use  of  pes- 
ticides could  easily  be  controlled.  The  mech- 
anism for  such  action  already  exists.  Coun- 
ties have  agricultural  agents.  They  could  be 
thoroughly  trained  In  pesticide  procedures 
and  dangers.  The  poison  registry  laws  al- 
ready covering  drug  stores  could  be  extended 
to  control  use  of  agricultural  poisons.  Every 
drug  store  is  required  by  law  to  keep  a  regis- 
try of  those  buying  poisons  such  as  strych- 
nine, oxalic  acid,  or  even  Iodine.  Control  over 
the  dispensing  of  pesticides  could  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  county  agent.  Those  pes- 
ticides that  are  absolutely  necessary  could 
thus  be  obtained  by  his  prescription  alone. 
The  PCPC,  not  Just  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, should  oversee  such  prescriptions  to 
make  certain  that  pwalson,  like  dangerous 
drugs,   is   not  handed   out   indiscriminately. 

County  agents  should  be  required  to  hold 
classes  to  educate  farmers  and  home  gar- 
deners In  proper  pesticide  procedures,  even 
as  they  now  hold  classes  for  other  farm 
problems. 

To  help  prevent  accidental  disasters  caused 
by  the  mixture  of  pesticides  with  foodstuffs, 
stores  selling  food  for  human  consumption 
ought  to  be  banned  from  handling  agricul- 
tural poisons.  Inadvertent  contamination  Is 
a  concern  in  the  petrolexim  Industry,  where 
stringent  regtUations  govern  the  transpor- 
tation of  oil  and  gasoline.  Why  should  not 
the  same  stringent  regulations  be  applied  to 
the  shipment  of  food  and  poison? 

As  Senator  Gaylord  A.  Nelson,  Wisconsin 
Democrat,  who  has  taken  the  lead  In  propos- 
ing remedial  legislation,  has  pointed  out: 

"Dangerous  environmental  contamination 
is  occurring  at  a  rapid  and  accelerating  pace. 
We  are  literally  heading  toward  environ- 
mental disaster.  It  is  no  longer  the  ques- 
tion— will  It  happen?  It  Is  happening  now. 
The  question  is — will  we  temporize  with  this 
issue  until  It  is  too  late?  Until,  In  fact,  the 
land,  the  water  and  the  air  are  polluted  and 
all  the  living  creatures  In  It  are  dangerously 
compromised.  That  Is  the  issue  we  face. 

"Through  this  massive,  often  unregulated 
use  of  highly  toxic  pesticides,  such  as  DDT 
and  Dleldrln,  the  environment  lias  been  pol- 
luted on  a  worldwide  basis.  In  only  one  gen- 
eration, these  persistent  pesticides  have  con- 
taminated the  atmosphere,  the  sea,  the 
lakes,  and  the  streams,  and  infiltrated  the 
tissues  of  most  of  the  world's  creatures, 
from  reindeer  In  Alaska  to  penguins  In  the 
Antarctic,  Including  man  himself." 

To  continue  to  allow  pesticide  manufac- 
turers to  push  their  wares  In  search  of  bigger 
and  bigger  profits,  without  adequate  con- 
trols In   the  public   Interest,  Is   inexcvtsable 


neglect  and  folly.  The  tragedies  from  these 
potions  of  death  are  multiplying.  Congress 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  act  promptly  to 
protect  the  public  against  the  ravages  of 
F>olsoning  by  pesticide. 


THINKING  THE  UNTHINKABLE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  issued  a  press  release 
April  17  announcing  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  would  make  a  'dual 
attack  on  malnutrition  in  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Special  food  packages  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  pregnant  women,  new  moth- 
ers, infants  and  young  children.  Limches 
are  to  be  provided  needy  children  during 
the  summer  months  in  cormection  with 
recreation  programs. 

In  the  course  of  this  press  release, 
Secretary  Hardin  was  quoted  as  saying: 

It  is  unthinkable  that  himger,  protein 
deficiencies  and  other  forms  of  malnutrition 
should  be  permitted  to  endanger  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  development  of  children  in 
this  land  of  abundance. 

Ttiking  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at 
his  word,  it  is  clear  that  someone  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  has 
been  thinking  the  unthinkable. 

Administration  recommendations  on 
the  budget  were  submitted  to  Congress 
last  week. 

The  recommendations  did  not  propose 
to  increase  the  amount  provided  for  food 
for  hungry  people  one  thin  dime  over 
the  Johnson  budget. 

The  only  increase  over  the  Johnson 
budget  in  this  whole  area  was  $15  million 

for  nutrition  aides  to  Agricultural  Ex-     .   ,         ,  ,  _ 

tension  Services  to  teach  the  poor,  0^^rna.\  memorandum 
Senator  George  McGovern  commented P^oss  and  Ws  colleagues  and  that  he  add 

a  postscript  to  it  which  says:  "It  is  also 


endanger  the  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  children  In  this  land  of  abundance." 

The  man  or  the  men  who  sent  the  new 
budget  proposals  to  Congress  had  to  be 
thinking  of  doing  exactly  that;  the 
budget  makes  a  choice,  not  to  see  that 
every  child  has  what  is  necessary  for  him 
to  eat,  but  a  choice  between  which  chil- 
dren should  get  enough,  or  partly 
enough  nutritious  food,  and  which  chil- 
dren are  to  get  none  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  whom  I  knew  and  admired 
when  he  was  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, is  a  fine  man.  We  all  know  that 
members  of  the  Cabinet  are  all  but 
powerless  when  the  Budget  Bureau 
cracks  the  whip  in  the  budgetmaking 
process. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  done 
a  fine  job  of  jumping  into  the  breaches 
exposed  by  the  McGovern  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
with  free  food  stamps  for  two  South 
Carolina  counties,  a  new  program  for 
Collier  County  in  Florida,  and  now  a  dual 
attack  on  child  hunger  in  the  District. 
An  appearance  of  quick  response  has 
been  given,  but  it  is  a  pitifully  inade- 
quate response — four  or  five  tiny  areas 
spotlighted  by  the  Senate  committee  are 
going  to  get  expanded,  although  inade- 
quate programs,  with  accompanj^ng 
headlines,  while  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  areas  in  the  Nation,  and 
millions  of  malnourished  not  visited  by 
Senator  McGovern  and  his  group,  are  re- 
quired to  accept  the  "unthinkable." 

I  agree  with  Secretary  Hardin's  pub- 
lic statement  100  percent.  But  I  plead 
with  him  to  make  his  observation  in  an 

directed   to  his 


What  they  should  eat  If  they  ever  get 
anything  to  eat.  ' 

The  Johnson  budget  provided  about 
$200  million  more  for  food  for  the  hun- 
gry in  fiscal  1970  than  in  fiscal  1969.  A 
large  part  of  that  was  simply  meeting  di- 
rectives previously  adopted  by  Congress. 
It  also  included  a  reduction  of  $104  mil- 
lion in  the  special  school  milk  program, 
recommended  by  the  old  administration 
and  now  by  the  new,  which  Congress  did 
not  direct. 

I  am  advised  that  the  budget  docu- 
ments supporting  the  new  recommenda- 
tions, while  keeping  dollar  amounts  for 
food  items  at  virtually  the  same  overall 
level,  do  propose  to  reduce  by  $45  mil- 
lion the  funds  earmarked  for  free  school 
lunches  for  children  who  cannot  buy 
them.  Fifty  million  dollars  would  then 
be  added  to  the  withdrawals  from  section 
32  funds,  $10  million  of  this  for  the 
school  milk  program  in  schools  where 
the  breakfast  or  the  lunch  is  not  served. 
Instead  of  adding  funds  to  assure  that 
all  hungry  children  are  fed,  the  budget 
shifts  funds  from  one  group  of  needy 
children  to  another  group. 

Someone  was  obviously  thinking  the 
imthinkable  when  that  budget  recom- 
mendation was  prepared  and  sent  to 
Congress. 

Let  me  read  from  the  press  release 
again: 

"It  Is  unthinkable,"  Secretary  Hardin  said, 
"that  hunger,  protein  deficiencies,  and  other 
forms  of  malnutrition  should  be  permitted  to 


unthinkable  that  we  should  permit  help- 
less, older  people,  teenagers,  or  adults — 
all  of  them  human  beings  and  nearly  all 
disadvantaged  by  age,  by  handicaps  ac- 
quired in  childhood  or  subsequently,  and 
many  by  economic  and  social  forces  be- 
yond their  control— to  live  out  half  lives 
of  suffering  and  lethargy  due  to  inability 
to  get  a  few  morsels  of  food  out  of  our 
bulging  storehouses." 

Mr.  Robert  Choate.  consultant  to  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Robert  Finch,  said  on  television  recently 
that  at  least  a  billion  dollars  more  should 
be  added  to  food  budgets  this  year,  and 
that  anything  less  than  $500  million 
would  be  a  fraud. 

There  are  reports  that  a  proposal  to 
add  $10  to  $50  million  to  some  emer- 
gency food  item  is  under  consideration 
yet — a  sort  of  band-aid  job. 

If  it  is  true,  I  hope  the  administration 
will  read  Secretary  Hardin's  statement 
before  it  is  proposed,  for  it  would  amount 
to  a  second  instance  of  "thinking  the  un- 
thinkable"— doing  much  less  than  we 
should  and  permitting  millions  of  chil- 
dren, to  say  nothing  of  other  hungry 
people,  to  go  without  food  essential  to 
healthy  minds  and  bodies. 


CONDITIONS  AND  WAGES  OF  FARM- 
WORKERS 

Mr.    MURPHY.    Mr.    President,    last 
Tuesday  evening,  an  excellent  editorial 
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written  by  Jaches  J.  KUpatrlck  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
The  working  conditions  and  wages  of 
farmworkers  ijave  been  a  matter  of  in- 
creasing concern  during  the  past  few 
years  and  ar^  being  exhaustively  re- 
viewed by  the  $ubcommittee  on  Labor  at 
this  time.  The  accounts  of  living  condi- 
tions and  earnings  of  those  who  work  on 
our  Nation  s  farms  have  been  distorted 
in  many  instances  by  the  press  and  other 
news  media. 

Mr.  Kilpatrldk's  writing  tells  the  story 
of  the  union  effort  and  the  conditions  in 
the  fields  as  thfey  really  are.  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  t4ke  the  time  to  read  it  as 
I  feel  it  will  give  them  a  different  per- 
spective on  thd  subject. 

I  ask  unanimbus  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printdd  in  the  Record. 

There  being  ^o  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  )e  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Grape  Boycott  in  Delano  Pekpetrates  a 
Hoax 
•  •- (By  Jaries  J  KUpatrlck) 
"DelaVT):  CALiy.-The  grapevines  stand  in 
trelllsed      ranks,      green-sleeved,      precisely 
spaced,  as  dlsclpUtied  as  troops  in  close-order 
drill.  Their  cross' pieces  are  angled  at  right 
shoulder  arms:  tliey  make  of  the  flat  brown 
earth  a  crowded  l)attlefleld. 

It  Is  for  the  p<6sesslon  of  this  battlefield 
that  Calif ornlas  able-grape  growers  and  an 
AFK;iO  union  are  struggling.  The  conflict 
long  ago  stretched  beyond  the  Delano  com- 
munity. 

For  the  past  3^i   years,  well-meaning  lib- 
erals across  the  country— not  to  mention  a 
number   of   politl  rlana   on   the   make— have 
been    giving    full -hearted    support    to    the 
"grape  boycott"  urged  by  Cesar  Chavez  and 
to    the    supposed    grape    strike"    behind    it 
Chavez  is  director  of  the  United  Farm  Work- 
ers Organizing  Committee.  API.-CIO    When 
it  comes  to  recruiting  union  members,  Chave;; 
is  a  flop;  his  tJFW<»C  has  recruited  amazingly 
few.  But  when  It  i  omes  to  mounting  a  pub- 
Uclty  campaign,  ttie  man  is  an  undoubted 
genius.  He  turned  jp  recently  with  a  byllned 
piece  In  Look  extol  ling  his  non-violent  piety 
His  "boycotf  bimper  stickers  blossom  on 
half  a  million  VoU  swagens.  In  dozens  of  pa- 
rochial schools,  such  Is  the  gullibility  of  the 
nuns,  little  children  compose  Insulting  let- 
,   ters  to  grape  grow*  rs  as  exercises  in  English 
Hippies,  Tipples,  priests,  professors,  political 
flgures.  and  housewives  with  time  on  their 
hands— all  of  them  are  whooping  it  up  for 
the    downtrodden    grape    pickers    of    Kern 
County,  Calif. 

It  is  a  hoax,  a  fantasy,  a  charade,  a  tissue 
of  half-truths  and  whole  fabrications  With- 
in the  past  10  days .  since  Chavez  blundered 
into  his  flrst  big  public  relaUons  error  the 
union's  effort  has  t  ecome  something  more— 
a  brazen,  ugly,  a  ad  undisguised  bid  for 
closed  shop"  pow«r  over  the  lives  of  farm 
workers  everywhere 

To  swallow  the  C  havez  line,  you  must  be- 
lieve that  grape  workers  in  the  Delano  area 
are  miserably  paid,  wretchedly  housed  and 
cruelly  treated.  You  are  urged  to  help' feed 
hungry  children,"  the  victims  of  the  svs- 
tem  that  denies  me  i  a  living  wage  "At  pres- 
ent rates."  says  an  UFWOC  handout  given 
to  me  last  week,  "a  farm  worker  who  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  M  ork  40  hours  a  week  25 
weeks  a  year.  woul<    earn  $2,386." 

This  is  moonshine  The  reporter  who  checks 
payrolls,  goes  into  the  fields,  talks  with 
workers,  visits  their  lomes.  Inspects  the  labor 
camps,  and  otherwise  covers  the  storv  eets 
an  entirely  differeni  picture.  The  going  base 
wage  for  grape  workers  is  $165  an  hour 
At  40  hours  a  weel;.  52  weeks  a  year  this 
would  produce  annu  U  earnings  of  $3  432  Yet 


the  hypothetical  example  has  no  meaning. 
This   is   not   how   grape   workers   work. 

The  typical  Delano  worker— If  there  is  any 
such  being— is  a  middle-aged  Mexican- 
American,  with  little  formal  education  and 
few  skills  beyond  those  of  grape  and  vege- 
table culture.  He  has  a  wife  and  two  or  three 
teenaged  children.  As  a  resident  alien  of  10 
years'  standing,  he  must  register  annually 
with  the  Immigration  Service.  Otherwise,  he 
is  free  to  live  his  proud,  humble,  inde- 
pendent life  as  others  do. 

Such  a  worker  may  have  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent employers  during  the  year.  He  goes 
where  the  work  is,  from  one  vineyard  to 
another.  Thus,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
ordinary  "bargaining  unit."  for  the  workers 
move  around  freely.  George  A.  Lucas,  a  mld- 
dl»-slzed  grower,  sent  out  3,500  W-2  forms  on 
workers  last  year. 

In  summer,  the  work  Is  hard  and  hot;  at 
other  times,  it  is  picnic-pleasant.  Families 
take  their  lunches  to  the  fields.  Last  week 
I  talked  at  length  with  one  such  family  of 
four.  With  the  base  wage,  plus  incentive 
supplements,  they  expected  to  earn  about 
$325  for  the  week.  At  harvest  time,  this 
doubles.  They  drive  a  1968  statlonwagon  A 
son  is  in  college. 

Out  in  the  fields,  the  workers  speak  of  the 
Chavez  union  with  fear  and  contempt.  They 
tell  of  threatening  telephone  calls  at  night 
of  repeated  acts  of  vandalism  and  intimida- 
tion. They  are  fearful  that  beleaguered 
growers,  anxious  to  end  the  nationwide  boy- 
cott, may  yet  sell  them  like  so  many  heads 
of  lettuce  to  the  UFWOC,  which  thereafter 
would  control  when  and  where  they  worked. 
It  is  this  press-gang  power  that  Cesar 
Chavez  is  seeking.  He  wants  his  union  to 
become  the  sole  source  of  agricultural  work- 
ers, under  contracts  that  would  forbid  the 
growers  to  hire  any  non-union  man  This  Is 
what  the  flght  is  all  about  and  it  is  in- 
credible that  liberals,  professing  a  love  for 
the  little  fellow,  should  be  helping  him  to- 
ward his  goal. 
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DRUG  DETA^  MEN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  17,  1969.  con- 
tained an  article  written  by  Mr.  Morton 
Mmtz  concerning  the  landmark  decision 
of  the  St.  Louis  court  of  appeals  in  which 
it  held  that  a  drug  company's  sale.smen— 
better  known  as  detail  men— who  pay 
personal  calls  upon  physicians  must  tell 
them  the  bad  news  about  the  drugs  they 
are  selling  as  well  as  the  good. 
Federal  Judge  Fred  J.  Nichol  stated: 
Because  detail  men  are  the  most  effective 
method  of  promoting  new  drugs,  they  also 
are  the  most  effective  method  of  warning  the 
doctor  about  recent  development  in  drugs 
already  employed  by  the  doctor 


The  court  held  that  the  manufacturer 
in  this  case  knew  but  failed  to  use  its 
detail  men  to  tell  doctors  that  the  drug 
involved  could  cause  blindness— and  that 
therefore  the  company  had  failed  to  give 
a  "proper  warning." 

This  judgment  concurs  with  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  medical  experts  who 
have  testified  to  date  before  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee's  Monopoly 
subcommittee.  In  its  continuing  study  of 
problems  in  the  drug  industry  the  record 
shows  that  substantial  numbers  of  physi- 
cians are  misled  by  the  drug  companies' 
salesmen  and  by  their  promotional  activi- 
ties. The  sad  truth  is  that  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  these  salesmen  to  properly 
inform  physicians  of  the  serious  adverse 
side  effects  of  the  drugs  they  are  selling 


has  often  led  to  dire  consequences  and 
sometimes  to  needless  deaths. 

The  case  pointed  out  in  this  article  is 
just  one  illustration  of  the  dangers  in 
this  situation.  The  committee  has  hun- 
dreds of  such  examples  involving  the  drug 
chlorampnenicol.  more  commonly  known 
under  the  Parke.  Davis  trade  name  of 
Chloromycetin,  on  which  it  has  held  9 
days  of  hearings  thus  far.  This  potent 
antibiotic  has  caused  agony  and  death  to 
untold  numbers  of  people  unnecessarily 
The  drug  has  been  widely  overprescilbed 
and  misprescribed  for  any  number  of 
nonindicated  conditions  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  the  committee  has 
received,  physicians  have  been  mi.sled  by 
the    representations    of    Parke     Davis- 
salesmen  as  well  as  the  firm's  promotional 
activities.  One  heart-rending  case  wh^ch 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com 
mittee  was  that  of  a  physician  who  testi- 
fied that  he  had  given  Chloromycetin  to 
his  10-year-old  son  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  assurances  he  had  received  from 
the  drug  company's  detail  man  that  the 
drug  had  no  adverse  side  effects.  The  boy 
subsequently  developed  aplastic  anemia 
and  died  after  a  long  period  of  agonizing 
Illness  during  which  he  begged  his  father 
to  pray  for  his  death  rather  than  his  life 
The  committee's  files  are  full  of  letters 
indicating  this  tragic  situation  has  been 
repeated  time  after  time. 

The  record  is  clear:  The  burden  for  the 
misuse  of  this  and  many  other  drugs  lies 
with  the  drug  companies'  failure  to  make 
certain  that  the  representations  of  their 
salesmen  and  their  promotional  activities 
stress  the  dangers  of  the  use  of  drugs 
clearly  and  strongly. 

The  health  and  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  be  protected.  If  the  dru-' 
industry  and  or  the  medical  profession 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  insure  that  all 
representations  concerning  drugs  are  ob- 
jective, accurate  and  competent,  then  I 
believe  it  is  time  for  the  Government  to 
act  m  the  public  interest. 

The  findings  in  this  case  are  signifi- 
cant They  place  the  spotlight  upon  one 
ot  the  most  serious  problems  the  sub- 
committee has  encountered  to  date  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr  Mintz's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Salesmen  Must  Tell  Bad  Eptects  of  Drugs 
(By  Morton  Mintz) 
In  a  landmark  decision  affecting  patients 
physicians  and  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  St.  Louis  held 
last  week  that  a  drug  company  salesman  who 
calls  on  doctors  must  tell  them  the  bad  news 
as  well  as  the  good  news  about  the  medicine 
he  promotes. 

The  ruling  upheld  a  $180,000  judgment  to 
a  woman  who  said  she  was  blinded  by  an 
arthritis  drug. 

Ultimately,  the  decision,  which  is  expected 
to  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  may 
change  doctor-salesman  relationships  in  ways 
that  will  bring  a  more  Judicious  use  of  po- 
tent prescription  drugs. 

For  years,  critics  from  Capitol  Hill  and  the 
medical  community  have  complained  that 
drugs  potent  enough  to  injure  and  kill  often 
are  prescribed  casually  and  even  carelessly 
because  of  excessive  reliance  by  the  medical 
profession  on  detailmen.  as  the  salesmen 
usually  are  referred  to. 
The  Appellate  Court  affirmed  a  lower  court 
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decision  that  it  was  not  enough  for  a  drug 
manufacturer  to  warn  of  serious  side  effects 
in  an  array  of  printed  materials  with  which 
the  industry  has  "inundated"  doctors. 

Because  detailmen  are  "the  most  effective 
method"  of  promoting  new  drugs.  Federal 
Judge  Fred  J.  Nichol  said.  They  also  would 
be  "the  most  effective  method  of  warning  the 
doctor  about  recent  developments  in  drugs 
already  employed  by  the  doctor." 

The  manufacturer  in  the  case  knew — but 
did  not  use  detailmen  to  tell  doctors — that  a 
preparation  called  Aralen  could  cause  irre- 
versible blindness.  For  that  reason,  it  failed  to 
give  "a  proper  warning,"  Nichol  held. 

He  awarded — and  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  upheld — a  Judgment  of  $180,000 
to  the  victim,  Irene  M.  Yarrow,  a  Sioux  Palls, 
S.D.,  mother  of  four  boys  who  is  50. 

Since  the  fall  of  1964.  he  said  in  his  opin- 
ion, "she  has  been  unable  to  read.  sew.  cook, 
drive  a  car.  watch  television,  or  recognize 
people,  or  even  her  loved  ones,  as  she  did 
before." 

Aralen  is  Sterling  Drug  Co.'s  tradename  for 
chloroquine  phosphate.  The  drug  won  fame 
as  a  devastating  weapon  against  malaria.  The 
problems  with  blindness  have  involved  not 
the  relatively  short-term  use  connected  with 
malaria,  but  long-term  use  by  victims  of 
other  diseases — principally  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis and  a  serious  skin  disorder  in  which 
It  also  has  been  found  useful. 

Mrs.  Yarrow  had  an  arthritic  condition. 
Starting  in  January.  1958,  she  took  Aralen, 
on  a  doctor's  prescription,  for  6 "2  years.  In 
October.  1964.  an  examination  showed  a  de- 
generation of  cells  in  the  retina  of  the  eyes 
that  resulted  in  an  80  per  cent  loss  of  vision. 
'The  testimony  showed  that  the  blindness 
was  caused  by  a  side  effect  of  the  drug  Ara- 
len," Judge  Nichol  said. 

The  record  also  showed,  he  said,  that  as 
early  as  1957,  medical  publications  had  sug- 
gested a  connection  between  the  use  of  chol- 
orquine  and  retinal  changes  that  Sterling 
subsequently  reflected  this  in  its  literature 
•ind  in  a  warning  letter  to  doctors  in  1963. 
and  that  Sterling  "knew  or  had  reason  to 
know  that  some  persons  would  be  in- 
jured. .  .  ." 

Saying  that  Sterling  should  have  used  its 
detailmen  to  warn  doctors,  the  Judge  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  firm's  salesmen  had  in- 
troduced Mrs.  Yarrow's  physician  to  Aralen 
in  late  1957  or  early  1958,  and  called  on  him 
at  intervals  of  four  to  six  weeks  thereafter, 
but  "did  not  bring  the  side  effects  of  Aralen 
to  his  attention." 

After  Sterling  appealed  the  award  to  Mrs. 
Yarrow,  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  filed  a  friend-of-the-court  brief 
saying  that  Judge  Nichol's  ruling  appears 
to  require  drug  manufacturers  to  use  their 
detailmen  "to  notify  personally  each  of  the 
Nation's  248,000  practicing  physicians  of 
newly  discovered  drug  warning  information. 

"Such  a  requirement  is  not  feasible  or 
even  posFible  of  timely  accomplishment  by 
any  manufacturer,"  has  "no  foundation  in 
law"  and  would  "seriously  and  adversely" 
affect  each  of  its  members,  the  PMA  told  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  Association  represents 
manufacturers  of  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  prescription  drugs  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Although  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  been  able  to  regulate  ads  in  Jour- 
nals and  other  printed  promotional  materials, 
it  has  no  way  to  monitor  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  conversations  that  take  place 
annually  between  doctors  and  detailmen  to 
see  if  the  salesmen  deviate  from  the  official 
labeling. 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.).  who  has 
held  hearings  since  May.  1967,  on  prescription 
drug  problems,  has  put  major  responsibility 
on  detailmen  for  Parke.  Davis  for  the  con- 
tinuing massive  use  of  chloramphenicol,  a 
potent  antibiotic  that  has  caused  a  fatal 
blood  disease   in  hundreds  of  patients. 

Expert  witnesses  testified  that  in  almost  all 
of  the  cases  the  drug,  trade-named  Cholro- 


mycetln,    was   not   prescribed    for   the   uses 
approved  In  the  official  labeling. 

At  a  hearing  last  September,  Nelson  said 
that  "the  hard,  cold,  sad  fact"  is  that  phy- 
sicians "in  substantial  numbers"  are  "mis- 
led by  promotional  advertising  and  detail- 
men,  and  the  proof  is  in  the  record  abun- 
dantly." 


THE  PROBLEMS  OP  LOCAL 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
who  believe  very  strongly  in  local  school 
control  are  not  unmindful  of  the  multi- 
tude of  problems — both  education  and 
social — that  confront  scliool  systems  to- 
day. Nonetheless,  these  are  problems  that 
should  be  handled  at  the  local  level  of 
government.  This  is  where  they  can  best 
be  resolved  in  the  best  interests  of  every- 
one concerned. 

Federal  Government  cannot  and 
should  not  rim  the  business  of  local 
schools  from  Washington.  Federal  courts 
cannot  do  it  either  without  creating  more 
problems  than  they  set  out  to  treat. 

Dr.  Carl  F.  Hansen,  former  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, knows  this  just  about  as  well  as 
anyone  in  the  country.  He  has  wri«en  for 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "When  Courts  Try  To 
Run  the  Public  Schools."  To  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

When  Courts  Try  To  Run  the  Public 
Schools 

(By  Carl  P.  Hansen,  former  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Washington,  D.C.) 

(Note. — Dr.  Carl  F.  Hansen  guided  the  in- 
tegration of  Washington,  D.C,  schools  in 
1954.  His  work  In  the  transition  drew  wide 
praise,  in  subsequent  years,  Negro  enroll- 
ment gained  overwhelming  predominance.  A 
Negro  filed  suit,  charging  "inequalities."  A 
federal  judge  ordered  changes  considered 
dangerous  by  Dr.  Hansen,  who  chose  to  re- 
tire rather  than  comply.) 

If  you  live  In  a  small  Nevada  town — or  in 
one  in  Iowa  or  Ohio,  for  that  matter — and 
your  schools  are  mostly  white,  you  may  ac- 
tually be  fioutlng  a  court  ruling  that  says 
that  racially  imbalanced  schools  run  against 
the   Constitution   of   the  United   States. 

If  your  schools  have  all-white  faculties, 
you  may  someday  be  ordered  to  hire  13  per 
cent  black  teachers  to  make  the  percentage 
fit  in  with  the  ratio  of  blacks  to  whites  in 
the  national  population. 

If  you  live  in  a  city  like  Washington.  D.C. 
or  Chicago,  you  may  someday  have  to  see 
to  It  that  the  proportion  of  the  poor  in  any 
school  does  not  exceed  the  percentage  of  the 
poor  in  the  entire  city. 

If  you  refuse  to  attempt  to  get  a  bal- 
ance between  the  poor  and  the  nonpoor 
in  your  schools  through  voluntary  exchanges 
across  school -districts  and  even  State  lines, 
you  may  find  yourself  in  contempt  of  court. 

You  may  find  your  own  child  someday 
inexplicably  "volunteering"  to  ride  a  bus  out 
of  your  neighborhood  for  the  kind  of  social 
and  racial  integration  some  of  the  nation's 
leaders  think  is  best  for  everybody — except 
possibly  for  themselves. 

If  not  already  current  realities,  these  re- 
quirements may  ultimately  result  from  the 
emergence  of  the  doctrine  of  de  jure  inte- 
gration. 

A  new  and  rather  pervasive  body  of  law 
is  being  generated  by  the  courts  and  a  lim- 
ited number  of  school  boards  and  State  legis- 


latures. The  effect  of  this  action  Is  to  make 
homogeneous  schools  either  illegal  or  uncon- 
stitutional. In  order  to  reduce  homogeneity 
In  school  populations,  school  boards  are  be- 
ing required  by  law  to  produce  plans  for 
increasing  racial  and  social  balance  In  their 
classrooms. 

For  much  too  long  this  nation  lived  with 
de  jure  segregation.  Under  this  immoral  and 
inhumane  doctrine,  children — and  in  some 
cases  teachers- — were  told:  "You  may  not 
enter  this  school  or  that  one  because  of 
your  race."  The  law  stood  guard  at  class- 
room doors,  sifting  out  blacks  from  whites 
and  sending  each  Into  prescribed  educational 
areas. 

Now  comes  a  counterpart  rule — that  of  de 
jure  integration.  The  effect  is  the  .same  as  in 
the  case  of  de  jure  segregation:  The  laws 
again  stands  guard,  admonishing  the  black 
child  to  enter  a  designated  school  because 
his  dark  skin  will  improve  racial  balance 
there,  or  instructing  a  white  child  to  transfer 
Into  a  black  school  for  the  same  reason. 

One  of  the  more  difficult  problems  about 
assigning  pupils  to  schools  by  race  is  decid- 
ing who  Is  white  and  who  is  black  For  this, 
someone  ought  to  devise  a  skin  scanner  ca- 
pable of  computing  racial  dominance  by 
measuring  skin  shade. 

In  today's  admonition  against  homoge- 
neous schools,  you  have  to  think  beyond 
simple  race  differentials:  you  are  required  to 
weigh  the  purses  of  schoolchildren  to  de- 
termine whether  they  belong  to  the  poor  or 
to  the  affluent  segments  of  American  society. 
If  you  are  going  to  enforce  mixing  of  pupils 
by  social  and  Income  class,  you  must  find 
out  about  the  financial  condition  of  their 
families. 

At  the  base  of  the  doctrine  of  de  jure  inte- 
gration is  the  assumption  that  homogeneous 
schools  are  bad  for  children.  If  you  want  to 
raise  a  nasty  question,  simply  ask:  "What  Is 
the  proof  that  schools  with  fairly  similar 
enrollments  are  inferior?  Why  is  an  all-white 
school  arbitrarily  suspect,  or  an  all-black 
school  written  off  as  worse  than  useless?" 

The  earliest  example  of  de  jure  integra- 
tion is  found  in  the  1954  action  of  the  New 
York  City  board  of  education  when  It  de- 
clared that  "racially  homogeneous  public 
schools  are  educationally  undesirable."  and 
then  placed  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of 
preventing  "further  development  of  such 
schools"  and  achieving  racial  balance  in  all 
of  its  schools. 

The  action  was  tafken  on  the  advice  of  so- 
cial theorists  who/reasoned  that  segregation 
by  fact — that  is/  resulting  from  the  free 
choice  of  peoplc^was  as  bad  as  .segregation 
bv  law.  ' 

The  action  of  the  New  York  City  board  of 
education  was  followed  up  in  1960  by  the 
New  York  board  of  regents.  On  the  premise 
that  homogeneous  schools  impair  the  ability 
to  learn,  the  regents  ordered  the  New  York 
State  department  of  education  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  racial  Imbalance.  It 
declared : 

"Modern  psychological  knowledge  Indi- 
cates that  schools  enrolling  students  largely 
by  homogeneous  ethnic  origin  may  damage 
the  personality  of  'he  nUnorlty-group  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  Public  education  In  such  a  setting 
is  socially  unrealistic,  blocks  the  attainment 
of  the  goals  of  democratic  education,  and  is 
wasteful  of  manpower  and  talent,  whether 
this  situation  occurs  by  law  or  fact." 

Three  years  later,  the  then  New  York  State 
commissioner  of  education.  Dr.  James  E. 
Allen,  Jr.,  now  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  sent  a  memorandum  to  all 
State  school  officials  requiring  them  to  take 
steps  to  bring  about  racial  balance  in  their 
schools.  The  commissioner  defined  racial  Im- 
balance as  existing  where  a  school  had  50 
per  cent  or  more  black  children  enrolled. 

The  legislative  development  of  the  concept 
of  de  jure  integration  has  continued:  Cali- 
fornia. Massachusetts.  New  Jersey.  Wisconsin 
and  Connecticut  have  declared  In  executive  or 
judicial  statements  that   racial  isolation  in 
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th?  schools  hAB  aldamaglng  effect  on  the  edu- 
cational opportu^ltlee  of  the  Negro  pupils. 

In  1963.  for  eRample.  the  Massacbusetta 
legislature  enacted  a  Racial  Imbalance  Act. 
Schools  with  mor«  than  50  per  cent  nonwhltes 
were  required  to  file  with  the  Maaeacbusetts 
State  board  a  plin  for  correcting  tJie  condi- 
tion. 

It  would  be  a  lerlous  mistake  to  overl'Ook 
the  role  of  the  co  jrts  In  establishing  rhe  rule 
that  homogeneous  schools  must  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  de  facto  sc  lool-segregatlon  decision  In 
Hobson  V.  Hansel  explicitly  Instructed  the 
Washington.  DC  board  of  education  to  sub- 
mit plans  for  the  reduction  of  Imbalance  In 
the  schools. 

By  clear  definition.  Judge  J  Skelly  Wright 
Included  social  diss  along  with  race  as  fac- 
tors of  concern.  Por  the  first  time  a  court 
spoke  not  only  on  the  unconstitutionality 
of  racial  lmbalan:e  but  of  social  Imbalance 
as  well: 

■Racially  and  sc  daily  homogeneous  schools 
damage  the  mlndj  and  spirit  of  all  children 
who  attend  them- -the  Negro,  the  white,  the 
poor  and  the  affluent — and  block  the  attain- 
ment of  the  broader  goals  of  democratic  edu- 
cation, viiether  the  segregation  occurs  by  law 
or  J)y  facU' 

Judge  Wright  osrerrode  the  conclusions  of 
at  least  eight  fednral  courts  that  had  ruled 
conaistenUy  that  i '.  Is  not  the  duty  of  a  board 
of  education  to  e  Imlnate  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, provided  theie  Is  no  evidence  suggesting 
the  maintenance  c  f  de  jure  segregation. 

The  sweeping  Vrlght  decision,  however, 
went  far  beyond  tl  e  more  common  legislative 
view  in  such  States  as  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts that  bla<  ks  suffer  from  attendance 
in  predominantly  i  )iack  schools.  The  Jurist  In 
Hobson  V.  Hansen  added  soclal-claaa  homo- 
geneity as  a  factor  detrimental  to  democratic 
education.  In  adc  itlon,  he  enunciated  the 
opinion  that  all  cl  illdren  are  hurt  by  homo- 
geneity. In  all-whJte.  predominantly  affluent 
schools,  therefore,  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  pupils  are  beliig  damaged  for  about  the 
same  reasons  the  black  children  suffer  In 
schools  peopled  by  their  own  race. 

If  the  rule  requiring  Integration  by  social 
class  prevails,  everr  public  school  In  the  na- 
tion is  subject  to  its  effect.  Even  predomi- 
nantly Negro  schoiil  systems  like  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  unit  will  be  confronted  with  a 
redistribution  of  it!  pupils  along  social  lines. 
If  the  literal  mean:  ng  of  the  Wright  opinion 
Is  observed.  In  tlie  nation's  capital,  with 
about  94  per  cent  I*  egro  pubUc-school  enroll- 
ment, more  than  10,000  secondary-school  stu- 
dents were  reasslg  led  In  one  year  to  bring 
about  better  social  balance  In  the  schools. 
Thus,  de  jure  intei  ;ratlon  by  class  as  a  doc- 
trine Is  already  In  p  irtlal  effect  In  at  least  one 
major  school  syste  n. 

The  conclusion  t  ttat  socially  homogeneous 
schools  must  be  d«  stroyed  rises  from  an  In- 
creasing stress  upcn  the  theory  that  social 
class  determines  the  quality  of  education.  If 
the  only  way  to  Im  )rove  achievement  among 
lower-soclal-class  p  upUs  Is  to  Integrate  them 
with  higher-lncom(  pupils,  a  vast  manipula- 
tion of  school  popvlatlons  Is  In  prospect.  It 
would  require  a  klr  d  of  despotism  the  world 
has  not  yet  experltnced.  for  enforcement  Is 
inevitable  where  tie  people  do  not  volun- 
teer. 

It  Is  difficult  to  selleve  that  freedom  can 
survive  when  gove-nment  seeks  to  control 
the  social  and  racial  dlspersement  of  the 
people— speaking.  i«  it  does  so,  the  line: 
"This  may  hurt,  bu ;  It  will  be  good  for  you." 
The  Judicial  moi'ement  toward  full  de- 
velopment of  the  le  jure  Integration  doc- 
trine was  acceleratjd  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  ^ree  decisions  Issued  In 
May.  1968.  These  are  the  Kent  County  Va 
the  Gould,  Ark.,  an4  the  Jackson  City  Tenn  " 
opinions  requiring  tfce  school  boards  In  these 
communities  to  abandon  their  freedom-of- 
cholce  plans  for  desegregating  their  schools. 
In  these  oplnlonsl  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
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clared  that,  in  States  where  the  schools  were 
previously  segregated  by  law,  school  boards 
must  assume  an  afllrmatlve  responsibility  to 
disestablish  segregation. 

In  Jackson  City,  Tenn.,  for  example.  It  was 
not  enough  to  set  up  school  zones  on  the 
neighborhood  principle,  at  the  same  time  al- 
lowing pupils  to  choose  to  attend  schools 
outside  those  zones  If  space  existed  In  them. 
Under  this  plan,  formerly  all-white  schools 
received  significant  numbers  of  black  stu- 
dents. Because,  however,  white  students  re- 
fused to  attend  or  to  elect  to  attend  all- 
Negro  schools,  the  Court  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  freedom-of-cholce  plan.  The  presence  of 
all-Negro  schools  became  clear  evidence  of 
Intent  to  preserve  segregation  as  It  existed 
before  1954. 

Not  only  must  the  Jackson  City  school  au- 
thorities by  the  force  of  law  require  white 
children  to  attend  formerly  all-Negro  schools, 
but  they  must  also  enforce  faculty  mixing 
by  arbrtrary  assignment  of  personnel  on  ra- 
cial lines. 

The  Supreme  Court's  disestablishment  doc- 
trine is  the  principle  of  de  jure  Integration 
applied  to  those  States  In  which  segregation 
by  law  exUted  prior  to  the  1954  Brown  de- 
cisions. This  position— quite  heavily  bur- 
dened with  patent  discrimination  against  a 
group  of  States— is  after  all  only  one  step 
removed  from  a  decision  requiring  all  States 
to  disestablish  segregation,  whether  this  oc- 
curs by  law  or  fact. 

De  jure  Integration,  in  summary,  applies 
currently  In  those  States  and  In  those  school 
districts  where  the  local  legislative  bodies 
have  enacted  legislation  establishing  the  new 
doctrine.  It  applies  specifically  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  where  the  Wright  opinion  re- 
quired the  board  of  education  to  prepare 
plans  to  reduce  homogeneity  by  race  and 
social  class. 

Directly  and  unequivocally,  the  doctrine 
has  been  Invoked  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  In  Its  disestablishment  rul- 
ing applicable  to  Jurisdictions  formerly  segre- 
gated by  law.  As  has  been  said  here,  this  step 
Is  the  precursor  of  a  ruling  requiring  local 
and  State  boards  of  education  to  disestab- 
lish de  facto  segregation  as  well. 

"a  threat  to  public  education" 


The  most  damaging  aspect  of  the  de  jure 
movement  Is  that  Its  proponents  must  dis- 
credit predominantly  white  schools — of  which 
there  are  many  throughout  the  country— 
and  predominantly  black  schools,  whether 
they  exist  In  large  cities  like  New  York  or 
small  ones  Uke  Drew,  Miss.  Out  of  the  attack 
on  public  education  needed  to  establish  an 
enforced  abandonment  of  homogeneity  by 
race  or  class  has  come  a  threat  to  public 
education  that  promises  to  bring  down  the 
walls  of  this  primary  citadel  of  democracy. 

Hardly  a  school  system  anywhere  with 
racial  Imbalance  has  escaped  a  scathing  at- 
tack by  those  bent  on  achieving  a  mlllen- 
nlum  through  the  simplistic  step  of  requir- 
ing racial  balancing  either  by  legislative  or 
judicial  action.  Trace  the  antl-publlc-school 
sentiment  In  recent  years  to  Its  source:  You 
will  discover— as  In  the  case  of  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  story— a  sequence  of  attack,  dis- 
credit, weaken;  a  strategy  for  Imposing  racial 
and  social-class  mixing  through  the  winning 
of  legislative  and  judicial  support. 

The  danger  In  the  drive  for  legislative  and 
court  actions  to  make  Integration  the  law 
of  the  land— here  meaning  the  artificial  man- 
agement of  persons  to  establish  racial  and 
social-class  mixing— Is  the  Imminent  destruc- 
tion of  confidence  in  public  education. 

As  Important  as  the  hazard  to  public  edu- 
cation Is  the  fact  that,  in  any  case,  de  jure 
Integration  does  not  work. 

The  poUcy  of  the  New  York  City  board  of 
education  requiring  racial  balance  produced 
overwhelmingly  negative  results.  It  left  a 
trail  of  school  disruptions,  protests,  boycotts 
and  sit-ins.  In  the  meantime,  whites  left  the 
schools  at  an  increasing  rate. 


In  1964,  an  official  study  group  stated- 
■No  act  of  the  board  of  education  from 
1968  through  1962  has  had  a  measurable  ef- 
fect on  the  degree  of  school  segregation. 
Not  a  single  elementary  or  Junior  high  school 
that  was  changing  toward  segregation  by 
virtue  of  residential  changes  and  transfers 
of  whites  Into  parochial  and  private  schools 
was  prevented  from  becoming  segregated  bv 
board  action." 

Pour  and  a  half  years  ago,  the  New  York 
City  board  of  education  paired  two  schools- 
one  mostly  white,  the  other  Negro.  The 
promise  made  to  the  parents  was  that  a  race 
ratio  of  65  per  cent  whites  and  35  per  cent 
blacks  would  be  maintained  In  each  school 
Today— that  Is,  In  early  1969— the  white  en- 
rollments are  down  to  about  35  per  cent  In 
each  of  the  two  schools. 

The  Gould,  Ark.,  experience  Is  further  proof 
of  the  futiUty  of  attempting  to  apply  the 
doctrine  of  de  jure  Integration.  The  com- 
munity paired  Its  two  small  schools  last 
autumn.  As  a  result,  all  but  50  of  250  white 
pupils  withdrew.  The  authorities  there  esti- 
mate that  In  the  coming  school  term  the 
white  enrollment  will  fall  to  no  more  than 
20  pupils. 

Washington,  DC.,  is  an  example  of  very 
rapid  changes  in  race  ratios  over  a  period  of 
a  few  years.  Prom  1950  to  1967,  the  white 
school  membership  dropped  from  46,736  to 
11,784,  while  the  black  membership  lumned 
from  47,980  to  139,364. 

Enrollment  figures  show  that  formerly  all- 
white  Washington,  DC.  public  schools  In- 
variably moved  to  75  per  cent  black  member- 
ship two  years  after  the  50  per  cent  point 
was  reached.  In  each  such  school,  the  black 
membership  quickly  moved  thereafter  to  99 
per  cent. 

The  new  and  important  discovery  was  that 
when  a  formeriy  all-white  school  approached 
30  per  cent  black  membership,  the  rate  of 
change  Increased  Within  two  years  the 
black  membership  reached  the  50  per  cent 
point,  from  which  It  moved  to  75  per  cent 
within  the  next  two  years.  The  Important 
finding  Is  that  the  starting  point  for  rapid 
white  exodus  Is  30  per  cent. 

A  police  state  with  unlimited  enforce- 
ment power  will  be  needed  to  implement  In- 
tegratlon  If  It  U  required  by  law. 

It  is  inviting  to  speculate  about  the  ulti- 
mate possibility  of  an  enforced  integrated 
society.  The  next  step  may  be  to  set  up 
quotas  for  neighborhoods,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  poor  win  be  proportionate  to  their 
total  number  in  the  conmiunlty.  New  homes 
funded  by  federal  loans  may,  under  a  policy 
of  social  Integration,  be  sold  on  schedules 
determined  by  the  ratio  of  whites  and 
blacks,  Jews  and  non-Jews,  Protestants 
Catholics,  agnostics  and  atheists  In  any  com- 
munity. 

Out  of  the  Intervolutions  from  which  the 
doctrine  of  de  jure  Integration  comes  two 
findings  emerge  with  clarity: 

One  Is  that  palpable  preservation  of  de 
jure  segregation  anywhere— whether  In 
schools,  employment  or  hotislng — Is  morally 
wrong.  The  counterpart  of  this  principle  Is 
that  de  jure  Integration  Is  equally  question- 
able. 

creating  "the  homogenized  citizen" 
The  second  main  finding  resulting  from 
an  analysis  of  the  enforced  mixing  of  people 
by  race  and  class  Is  that  what  is  most  desired 
is  the  ■'integrated  man"  made  up  of  propor- 
tionate parts  of  every  ethnic  group  and  of 
the  several  religious  and  cultural  components 
of  American  society.  The  homogenized  citi- 
zen thus  created  Is  a  dangerous  change  from 
the  historic  Individualism  which,  with  Its 
supportive  pluralism,  has  been  this  nation's 
major  source  of  strength. 

The  melding,  blending  process  inherent  in 
the  concept  of  de  jure  Integration  may  de- 
stroy the  dream  of  a  free  society  A  develop- 
ment of  such  significance,  therefore,  de- 
serves the  most  careful  study  and  evaluation. 


April  25,  1969 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  WILDLIFE  ON 
SAN  MIGUEL  ISLAND  FOR  EF- 
FECTS OF  OIL  POLLUTION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  many 
Calif  ornians  were  saddened  and  angered 
recently  by  stories  of  elephant  seals  and 
sea  lions  dying  on  the  beach  of  San 
Miguel  Island,  apparently  the  victims  of 
the  oil  scourge  which  has  afflicted  the 
California  coast  at  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel.  Because  the  various  reports 
were  often  contradictory,  the  California 
office  of  the  American  Humane  Society 
requested  my  assistance  in  sending  a  vet- 
erinary specialist  to  inspect  San  Miguel. 
The  island  is  operated  by  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  is  not  open  to  the  public.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Pacific  Missile  Range  at  Point  Mugu, 
Calif.,  Dr.  James  L.  Naviaux,  Director  ol 
the  National  Wildlife  Health  Founda- 
tion, headed  an  inspection  team  to  the 
island  on  Wednesday,  April  16. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr,  Naviaux's  report  on  his 
findings  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  was 
delighted  with  his  finding  that  the  ma- 
rine mammals  he  inspected  on  San  Mi- 
guel showed  no  signs  of  injury  from  the 
oil  pollution.  Apparently  the  deathlike 
repose  of  the  pinnipeds  confused  the  less 
skilled  observers  who  were  reported  in 
the  earlier  stories. 

This  good  report  should  not  diminish 
our  concern  with  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  oil  slick.  The  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
remains  a  tragic  chapter  in  the  story  of 
man's  mismanagement  of  nature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Subject.— San  Miguel  Island  Wildlife 
Evaluation — April  16,  1969. 

Purpose. — To  survey  and  evaluate  the 
condition  of  the  wildlife  on  the  Island  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  crude  oil  water  pollution 
from  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  for  a  report 
to  Senator  Alan  Cranston's  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Party. — Dr.  James  L.  Naviaux,  Director,  Na- 
tional WlldUfe  Health  Foundation,  Pleasant 
Hill,  California;  Mr.  Donald  E.  Hansen, 
Veterinary  Student  and  assistant  Davis, 
California;  Mr.  Mel  L.  Morse,  President, 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

This  party  was  Joined  by  the  following  gov- 
ernment officials  at  Pt.  Mugu  and  accom- 
panied to  San  Miguel  Isl. 

Mr.  Vernon  Appling,  Chief  Ranger,  Channel 
Island  National  Monument,  Oxnard,  Cali- 
fornia; Dr.  John  Simpson,  Veterinarian  at- 
tached to  Navy  Undersea  Research  Pt.  Mugu, 
California;  Mr.  William  Russell,  U.S.  Navy 
Public  Affairs  Office  Point  Mugu,  California. 

Method. — The  party  was  transported  to 
San  Miguel  Island  via  a  Navy  helicopter, 
landing  near  the  Northwest  Coast  of  the  Is- 
land at  approximately  1100  hrs.  This  was  the 
area  where  the  heaviest  concentration  of  oil 
pollution  to  the  beach  had  occurred.  The  day 
was  clear  and  sunny,  with  only  a  slight  cool 
breeze.  The  three  veterinary  personnel  then 
proceeded  towards  the  beach  and  in  about 
100  yards  came  upon  large  groups  of  elephant 
seals  (Mlrounga  sp.)  In  groups  of  25  to  150 
each.  We  then  proceeded  In  among  the  ani- 
mals to  observe  them  for  signs  of  oil  pollu- 
tion and /or  indication  of  Illness  or  signs  of 
stress.  While  many  of  these  elephant  seals 
made  slow  continuous  movements  of  flipping 
sand  up  over  their  bodies  as  they  lay  quietly 


alertness  and  general  state  of  well-being, 
many  were  gently  prodded  by  foot  to  evalu- 
ate their  response  to  this  stimulus.  The 
typical  response  would  be  the  reluctant 
opening  of  the  eyes  and  turning  back  In  a 
threatening,  open  mouth  motion,  but  with 
little  Indication  of  desiring  active  aggrepslon. 
When  prodding  was  pursued  to  further  eval- 
uate their  ability  to  respond,  the  animals 
would  make  further  aggressive  gestures  or 
would  move  away  In  an  up  and  down  un- 
dulating movement  across  the  sand.  In  an 
attempt  to  obtain  further  clinical  evidence 
of  the  general  condition  of  these  animals, 
approximately  ten  were  tested  for  body 
temperature,  rectally,  with  an  electric  ther- 
mometer. The  Individuals  selected  for  this 
testing  either  appeared  In  a  very  deep  sleep 
(6),  ill  (1)  or  had  evidence  of  oil  pollution 
on  their  bodies  (3).  Only  the  one  male  (ap- 
prox.  300  lbs.)  that  clinically  appeared  sick 
and  lethargic  had  a  variation  from  the  nor- 
mal body  temperature  of  95  degrees,  which 
had  a  temperature  of  100  degrees.  This  ani- 
mal had  many  small  bite  wounds  and  an  in- 
jured cornea.  He  was  treated  with  anti- 
biotics by  Injection  and  the  eye  was  treated 
with  an  antibiotic  eye  ointment.  The  six 
sleeping  elephant  seals  gave  very  little  re- 
sistance to  the  temperature  taking  pro- 
cedure, but  were  quite  able  to  move  out 
when  stimulated  to  do  so. 

Of  the  three  tested  that  were  polluted  with 
oil,  one  had  approximately  65%  of  Its  body 
covered  with  oil  (only  a  light  coat),  none 
had  any  variation  from  the  normal  body 
temperature  nor  did  any  show  any  signs  of 
distress  from  what  oil  they  had  on  them.  In 
the  course  of  our  approximate  three  hour 
visit  to  the  Island,  most  all  of  the  oil-fouled 
Northwest  coast  area  was  walked  to  note 
any  and  aU  wildlife  there. 

Observations. — No  sick  or  dying  animals 
were  found  except  the  one  noted  and  treated 
with  bite  wounds.  Approximately  15  dead 
elephant  seals  were  found  along  the  beach 
area,  none  of  which  were  fresh.  Some  evi- 
dence of  oil  was  seen  on  them,  but  this 
number  of  dead  does  not  seem  above  what 
might  be  expected  among  such  a  papula- 
tion. Only  two  dead  California  sea  lions 
(Zalophus  sp.)  were  seen,  but  a  very  large 
number  (75-100)  of  aborted  fetuses  were 
noted  among  the  rocks  and  along  the  beach. 
This  would  constitute  an  "abortion  storm" 
In  any  other  species  and  would  indicate  the 
need  for  some  research  Into  the  problem. 
Mr.  Appling  verified  that  such  abortions  had 
been  noted  In  prior  years.  A  fetus  was 
brought  back  to  Pleasant  Hill  for  studies. 
Most  of  the  sea  lions  observed  Immediately 
entered  the  water  as  they  were  approached, 
would  swim  actively  and  showed  no  evidence 
of  any  problem,  though  there  was  still  a 
sign  of  a  light  oil  slick  out  off  shore  where 
many  sea  lions  were  swimming.  The  beaches 
and  rocks  that  were  observed  in  the  affected 
area  showed  only  a  thin  coating  of  crude 
oil  and  not  the  thick  gooey  coating  as  was 
previously  reported  earlier  In  the  same  area. 
A  small  number  (4)  of  sea  gulls  were  noted 
with  very  light  pollution.  No  dead  birds 
were  observed. 

Conclusion. — Prom  the  observations  made, 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  wildlife 
at  San  Miguel  Island  are  showing  harmful 
effects  from  the  crude  oil  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, one  C8J1  only  conjecture  to  what  real 
damage  the  crude  oil  has  done  In  terms  of 
stress  factors,  total  mortality  and  disruption 
Of  the  ecology  of  this  pinniped  habitat.  Be- 
cause of  the  Foundation's  Interest  In  con- 
servation and  wildlife,  we  greatly  appreciated 
this  opportunity  to  make  this  first-hand  ob- 
servation of  conditions  there  at  San  Miguel 
Island  and  to  treat  the  one  Individual  that 
needed  some  help.  We  would  also  be  more 


INTELLIGENCE-GATHERING 
PLANES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  columns  written  by  Carl  T. 
Rowih  and  Max  Lerner  and  published  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  April  23.  Both  arti- 
cles deal  with  the  recent  incident  involv- 
ing the  loss  of  an  EC-121  intelligence- 
gathering  plane  over  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

With  these  writers,  I  applaud  the 
restraint  shown  by  our  President  in 
response  to  this  provocation,  agreeing 
that  such  intelligence  work  must  go  on 
because  it  provides  necessary  informa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

Apr.  23,  19691 

Spy    Planes   Harvest   Crucial   Enemy   Data 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

With  about  as  much  grace  as  possible. 
President  Nixon  has  swallowed  his  campaign 
braggadocio  about  what  he  would  do  If  "a 
fourth-rate  military  power"  like  North  Korea 
confronted  him  with  a  Pueblo  attack. 

Nixon  has  made  It  clear  that  the  shooting 
down  of  an  unarmed  U.S.  reconnaissance 
plane  was  actually  a  more  brazen  affront 
than  was  the  seizure  of  the  USS  Pueblo.  He 
told  a  press  conference  Friday  of  two  basic 
differences  in  two  Incidents:  1.  There  were 
doubts  for  some  time  as  to  whether  the 
Pueblo  had  entered  North  Korea's  territorial 
waters,  but  there  was  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  the  plane  was  always  at  least  40  miles 
from  North  Korea.  2.  The  North  Koreans  had 
warned  previously  about  operations  of  the 
Pueblo,  but  there  had  been  no  warnings 
about  the  filghts  although  190  of  them  had 
occurred  previously  this  year. 

Why,  then,  did  the  President  not  order  a 
military  reprisal  for  an  attack  that  he  char- 
acterized as  "unprovoked,  deliberate,  and 
without  warning"?  Why  did  he  gulp  down 
the  bold  words  he  used  In  ridiculing  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  "weak"  response  to  the 
Pueblo  seizure,  covering  It  only  with  the 
lame  hint  that  he  might  still  respond 
militarily? 

The  answer  Is  simply  that  Nixon  felt  he 
could  not  risk  reopening  the  Korean  w«r 
when  his  top  priority  chore  Is  to  extricate 
the  United  States  from  the  Vietnam  war.  He 
sensed  that  he  would  not  have  solid  U.S. 
backing  for  military  retaliation,  not  only 
because  Americans  don't  want  another  war 
in  Asia,  but  also  because  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  misgivings  about  sending  out  "spy 
ships"  and  "spy  planes." 

Since  Francis  Gary  Powers'  U2  plane  was 
shot  down  over  Russia  In  1960,  millions  of 
Americans  have  harbored  notions  that  these 
missions  are  merely  dangerous  cloak-and- 
dagger  activities  by  fools  and  warmongers. 
Nixon  listed  "protection  of  56,000  American 
boys  in  Korea"  as  his  reason  for  ordering  sur- 
vellance  flights  resumed  around  North  Korea. 
It  Is  too  bad  he  or  someone  does  not  tell  the 
American  people  more  of  the  whole  truth 
about  why  such  "spy  flights"  are  necessary. 

The  public  has  never  been  told  the  true 
significance  of  the  U2  flights  In  that  extraor- 
dinary venture  that  was  code-named  Project 
Chalice. 

Some  Americans  still  ask  why  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  "blundered"  by  au- 
thorizing the  Ill-fated  Powers  flight  of  May 
1,  1960,  only  a  fortnight  before  Elsenhower 
was  to  meet  "with  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev. 

The  truth  Is  that  previous  U2  flights  had 
provided  some  crucially  Important  Infonna- 


^^^^       ^^  than  happy  to  offer  our  services  and  medical 

mThe^s^d    ml^y  lar'qulte'motion'l^i'M     help   In   any   future   problem   affecting   the     tlon  about  the  Soviet  military  p^ture 
in  a  deeTsleep.  In  order  to  determine  their     health  of  wildlife.  Powers  had  flown  23  successful  U2  missions 
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the  Irony  of  it.  and  the  cheeky  brazenness  of 
all  the  spread-eagle  campaign  drivel  isn't 
lost  on  the  nation.  Caution  In  reacting  to 
Communist  provocations  like  this  one  makes 
sense,  especially  when  you  can't  do  any- 
thing fast  without  overacting,  and  also  If  the 
caution  Is  linked  to  boldness  in  trying  to  end 
the  Larger  Vietnamese  war  whose  priority  has 
made  the  caution  necessary. 

To  the  families  of  the  31  crewmen  who 
died.  It  won't  be  any  consolation  to  be  told 
that  while  they  were  serving  a  Great  Power 
It  can  exact  no  redress  or  revenge  because 
even  a  Great  Power  is  helpless  In  the  sea  of 
world  circumstance.  That  is  one  of  the  facts 
of  life  that  all  of  us  must  live  with. 

Was  the  North  Korean  act  a  mindless 
provocation,  a  natural  response  to  Intolerable 
espionage  from  the  air,  or  quite  simply  a  cal- 
culated gamble?  We  won't  know  until  we 
have  more  facts  about  the  EC12l's  mission 
and  how  much  sense  it  made,  and  especially 
whether  the  plane  was  (as  Washington  has 
claimed)  at  least  50  miles  from  the  Korean 
air  .space. 

If  it  was  in  fact  that  closer  to  that  air 
space,  then  Nixon  and  his  military  decision- 
makers must  take  the  consequences  that 
every  espionage  system  must  take— of  getting 
caught.  If  in  fact  it  was  far  outside  Korean 
air  space,  then  shooting  it  down  was  a  pro- 
vocative act. 

Assuming  it  was  such  an  act,  what  makes 
tha  North  Koreans  so  rancorous,  almost  to 
the  point  of  savagery?  No  nation  Ukes  to 
be  spied  upon,  whether  by  agents  or  elec- 
tronics, but  most  governments  have  made 
their  peace  with  it.  or  at  least  an  armed 
truce.  What  really  bugs  Pyongyang,  if  I  may 
nsk  the  play  on  words,  is  not  the  actual 
bugging  but  the  knowledge  that  the  Seoul 
regime  to  the  South  is  getting  stronger  every 
year     and     the     South     Korean     prosperity 

No  insult  is  deeper  than  the  spectacle  of 
a  hatred  rival  flourishing.  In  the  cankered 
Joyless  world  in  which  the  more  fervent  and 
fanatical  Communists  live,  the  support  of 
the  antl-Communlst  Seoul  regime  by  Ameri- 
cans is  a  continuous  provocation  in  Itself 
and  the  very  fact  of  the  immensity  of  Amer- 
ican power  is  an  obscene  reversal  of  the 
world  as  It  should  be. 

Seen  from  this  angle  every  American 
reconnaissance"  plane  is  fair  game  Shoot- 
ing one  down  and  sending  its  freight  of  hu- 
man beings  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  a 
way  of  shooting  a  barb  into  the  tough  or 
tender  skin  of  the  American  colossus 

Shooting,  moreover,  with  relative  impunity 
That  is  what  Americans  will  have  to  live 
with  for  some  time,  and  if  they  want  to 
minimize  their  grief  and  frustration  they 
had  better  demand  a  restructuring  of  the 
military  Intelligence  services. 

If  a  diplomat  (as  we  are  told)  is  sent 
abroad  to  He  for  his  country,  then  a  "recon- 
nalsfance'  plane  is  one  sent  abroad  to  spy 
for  Its  country.  A  lumbering  propeller- 
driven  plane  like  the  EC121  becomes  a 
kamikaze  plane,  on  a  suicide  mission,  unless 
It  IS  Itself  watched  over  by  speedier  fighters 
Either  these  missions  ought  not  to  be  at- 
tempted, or  they  ought  to  have  their  risks  re- 
duced. If  this  plane  was  In  fact  on  a  "routine" 
mission,  then  the  routine  had  better  be 
revised  to  Include  air  cover. 

While  a  weak  nation  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  being  rash  (as  State  Secretary  Rogers 
has  told  the  American  people)  it  doesn't  fol- 
low that  a  strong  nation  must  give  its  mili- 
tary bureaucracy  the  privilege  of  beine 
feloppy.  * 
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Assistant   Secretary   of  State   for   East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 

I  say  this  not  just  because  he  has  been 
a  respected  friend  of  mine  for  almost  30 
years,  but  because  he  has  an  expert 
knowledge,  sensitivity,  and  judgment  for 
the  area  of  which  he  has  been  charged 

I  have  heard  him  give  a  briefing  that 
was  in  my  view  the  best  briefing  we  have 
ever  received  In  the  course  of  my  years 
in  the  Senate. 

His  appointment  is  an  excellent  one 
and  the  administration  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  it. 


about  Nixon's  cau- 
n  this  case.  I  Just  hope 


iig 


NOMINATION  OF  MARSHALL  GREEN 
AS  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP 
STATE  FOR  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PA- 
CIFIC AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
United  States  is  particularly  fortunate 
m  having  Marshall  Green  appointed  as 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 
OP  MAGAZINE  HUMAN  EVENTS 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President   the 
magazine    Human    Events,     the    well- 
known  journal  of  political  commentary 
has  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary  with 
a  special  Issue  filled  with  Interpretative 
articles  on  the  cuirent  scene.  This  anni- 
versary Is  a  remarkable  one  because  it  In- 
dicates  the  durability  of  the  principles 
for  which  Human  Events  stands  For  '>5 
years,  this  magazine  has  unswervingly 
dedicated  Itself  to  the  ideals  of  consti- 
tut  ona     government    and    conservative 
political  action.  It  is  no  secret  that  over 
this   period    Human   Events   has    been 
bucking  the  trend  in  the  world  of  jour- 
nalism and  atunlng  Itself  more  to  the 
philosophy   of    the   grass   roots   of   the 
American  people  than  to  the  supposedly 
sophisticated  power  centers  of  politics 
The  anniversary  issue  is  illustrative  of 
the  high  quality  of  Human  Event's  jour- 
nalism. Its  editors  and  publishers  can  be 
proud  of  their  record  and  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  brighter  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier  recently  published  a  special 
salute  to  Human  Events  in  the  form  of 
the  lead  editorial  on  that  newspaper's 
distinguished  editorial  page.  The  News 
and  Courier  says : 

Twenty-five  years  of  pioneering  by  con- 
servatives such  as  the  editors  of  Human 
Events  is  beginning  to  pay  off  In  a  more 
thoughtful  public  approach  to  politics  and 
ideas. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  my  State 
has  paid  this  tribute  to  Human  Events. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Human  Events  At  25  " 
published  in  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  of  Thursday.  April  10,  1969  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Human  Events  at  25 
Publication  of  a  special  25th  anniversary 
issue  of  Human  Events,  a  magazine  of  politi- 
cal commentary,  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the 
rebirth  of  American  conservatism  in  the  last 
quarter  century. 

The  conservative  outlook  has  deep  roots  in 
American  history,  having  such  diverse  1 9th 
century  spokesmen  as  John  C.  Calhoun  of 
South  Carolina  and  Fisher  Ames  of  Massa- 
chusetts. By  1944,  when  Human  Events  was 
founded  as  a  Washington  newsletter,  con- 
servatism seemed  to  be  going  the  way  of  the 
dodo  bird.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  been 
elected  to  an  unprecedented  third  term  as 
president.  Contemporary  spokesmen  of  In- 
telligent conservatism  were  few,  -and  almost 
without  outlets.  Uberallsm  in  all  its  forms, 
from  the  mild  socialistic  variety  to  varieties 
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closely  Identified  with  Marxism,  was  bloom- 
ing. 

Today,  a  vastly  different  situation  exists. 
The  man  in  the  White  House.  If  not  a  full- 
fledged  conservative  on  every  issue,  is  strong- 
ly influenced  by  conservative  Ideas.  The 
White  House  staff  includes  at  least  one  well 
known  young  conservative  theoretician.  Dr. 
Richard  V.  Allen.  Whereas  conservatives 
hardly  would  have  been  allowed  in  the  White 
House  a  few  years  ago.  today  they  are  wel- 
come. 

M.  Stanton  Evans,  editor  of  The  Indian- 
apolis News,  chronicles  "The  New  Conserva- 
tive Era:  A  Generation  of  Growth."  In  the 
25th  anniversary  Issue  of  Human  Events. 

"Political  change."  he  notes.  "Is  seldom 
unilinear  and  neat,  and  the  Republican- 
conservative  transformation  since  '44  has 
occurred  as  a  series  of, ebbs  and  flows  rather 
than  as  a  single  decisive  thrust." 

But  there  Is  abundant  evidence  of  con- 
servative growth  and  Influence. 

California,  the  most  populous  state  In  the 
Union,  has  a  strongly  conservative  chief 
executive  In  Ronald  Reagan.  The  Republican 
Party  has  had  a  major  transfusion  of  South- 
ern conservatism.  Conservative  youth  groups, 
such  as  Young  Americans  For  Freedom,  are 
flourishing. 

Perhaps  the  moet  imi>ortant  long-range 
development  is  emergence  of  conservative 
Journalists  and  thinkers,  authors  such  as 
William  P.  Buckley  Jr.,  James  J.  Kilpatrlck, 
Dr.  Russell  Kirk.  Holmes  Alexander  and 
John  Chamberlain— several  of  them  contrib- 
utors to  The  News  and  Courier  as  well  as  to 
Human  Events. 

As  yet.  conserv-atlves  don't  predominate 
on  college  campuses.  They  don't  play  a  lead- 
mg  role  in  the  New  York  book  world.  But 
conservatives  can  no  longer  be  safely  Ignored 
by  liberals.  The  liberal  presidential  candi- 
date failed  last  November. 

In  the  battle  for  the  mind  of  the  rising 
generation,  conservatives  aren't  faring  badly, 
though  peaceniks  and  militants  grab  the 
headlines.  The  middle  class  is  continuing  to 
move  along  the  conservative  path.  Members 
of  the  big  Industrial  unions  are  beginning 
10  act  more  and  more  conservative. 

Twenty-five  years  of  pioneering  by  con- 
servatives such  as  the  editors  of  Human 
Events  is  beginning  to  pay  off  in  a  more 
thoughtful  public  approach  to  politics  and 
ideas. 


EXPERIMENT  IN  FREE  FORM 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  "School  for  Beggars"  in  Peter  Wiell's 
"Three  Penny  Opera"  was  not  the  most 
highly  accredited  or  the  most  prestigious 
school  in  18th  century  London.  But  then 
again  it  may  have  been  the  most  rele- 
vant and  practical  school  in  its  time.  The 
disparity  between  material  taught  in 
high  schools  and  colleges  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  is  needed  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  life  in  America  today  is  clearly  one 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  turmoil 
and  disturbance  on  college  campuses  and 
in  high  schools.  This  very  problem  of 
making  learning  relevant  and  applicable 
to  modern  life  is  reshaping  our  concepts 
of  both  the  purpose  and  the  procedures 
of  education.  Technological  education, 
language  lahs,  work-study  programs, 
oversea  seminars,  computerized  class- 
rooms, and  educational  television  are  all 
attempts  to  solve  this  problem  of  making 
education  meaningful  to  the  students. 

A  most  creative  and  successful  ex- 
periment involving  students  and  teach- 
ers in  new  learning  situations  was  re- 
cently conducted  at  Walt  Whitman 
Senior    High    School    in    Montgomery 


County.  Md.  The  project,  which  was 
called  "EFPE"  short  for  Experiment  in 
Free  Form  Education,  was  created, 
planned,  and  organized  by  students  of 
Walt  Whitman  High. 

The  weeklong  program  that  ran  from 
March  24  to  March  28  gave  each  student 
the  option  of  spending  the  5  days  work- 
ing in  one  of  three  different  programs. 
The  first  phase  of  the  program  consisted 
of  a  regular  study  schedule  but  the  regu- 
lar classes  were  replaced  by  140  courses 
that  included  subjects  as  "Comparative 
Religion,"  "Electronic  Music,"  "Marine 
Biology,"  "Nuclear  Reactor  Technology," 
or  a  weeklong  French  seminar  in  Que- 
bec, Canada.  Students  were  able  to  chose 
courses  that  interested  them  or  they 
could  remain  home  if  they  liked. 

The  second  possibility  open  to  the  stu- 
dents was  an  independent  study  pro- 
gram to  be  designed  and  executed  by 
the  individual  students.  One  girl  spent 
the  time  building  a  harpsichord,  two 
boys  rebuilt  a  Volkswagen,  several  others 
conducted  chemistry  experiments,  and 
other  worked  on  term  papers. 

The  third  phase  of  the  Experiment  in 
Free  Form  Education  was  called  the 
work  experience.  The  EPFE  committee 
arranged  60  different  weeklong  job  ex- 
periences with  newspapers,  research 
companies,  schools,  and  community  ac- 
tion programs.  As  part  of  this  phase,  four 
girls  spent  3  weeks  working  in  my  office, 
from  March  24  to  April  11.  Joan  Bailey, 
Betsy  Dotson.  and  Joyce  Hoke  are  juniors 
at  Walt  Whitman,  and  Debby  Marney  is 
a  senior.  They  all  agree  that  the  EFPE 
has  been  the  best  part  of  the  school  year. 
The  girls  hope  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment will  encourage  similar  programs  in 
following  years  and  that  the  school's 
curriculum,  scheduling,  and  teaching 
techniques  will  be  influenced  by  the  ex- 
periment. 

In  appreciation  to  the  girls  who  work- 
ed in  my  office  and  in  hopes  that  other 
schools  will  try  similar  experiments,  I 
ask  that  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  25, 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Relevance  Is  the  Whitman  "Classword" 
(By  Barry  Kalb) 

Here's  a  very  contemporary  riddle:  What 
do  sex  education,  world  protest,  the  hazards 
of  night  driving,  current  trends  In  the  Cath- 
olic church,  the  stock  inarket,  the  draft, 
Balkan  Kolo  dancing,  marijuana  and  the  way 
a  football  game  should  be  watched  have  in 
common? 

A  very  contemporary  answer:  They're  all 
relevant. 

At  least  the  students  at  Walt  Whitman 
High  School  in  Bethesda  think  they're  all 
relevant  to  the  students  at  Walt  Whitman 
High  School. 

Among  complaints  that  have  cropped  up 
most  frequently  in  student  protests  of  late 
are  that  the  current  course  offerings — such 
as  earth  science  and  trigonometry — have  no 
meaning  for  the  student,  or  that  they  are 
Just  plain  boring. 

Whitman  students  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  outdo  professional  curriculum  de- 
signers. The  result  of  their  efforts.  Including 
the  above  courses,  began  yesterday  and  will 
run  through  Friday  under  the  title.  "An  Ex- 
periment in  Free  Form  Education." 

But  this  is  no  protest,  and  the  students 
had  the  full  blessing  of  the  administration. 


faculty,  PTA  and  county  school  board  in 
their  endeavors. 

"We  didn't  sit  down  and  say  the  school 
system  Is  tearing  us  down,  and  hurting  our 
minds,  and  we  hate  It.  and  therefore  we're 
doing  this,"  explains  Lance  Dublin,  a  student 
and  prime  mover  behind  the  program. 

"Obviously,  the  school  has  done  something 
for  us.  or  we  wouldn't  have  this."  he  con- 
tinued. 

The  whole  thing  began  back  in  October 
with  a  few  students  and  a  couple  of  teachers 
talking  about  new  ideas  in  education.  The 
Idea  for  EFFE  quickly  took  shape.  Dublin 
says,  and  In  December,  the  sch(X)I  was 
presented  with  a  proposal  for  the  experiment. 
Students  were  polled  as  to  what  courses  they 
would  like  to  have  taught,  teachers  were  re- 
cruited to  help  plan  and  eventually  teach  the 
experimental  courses,  and  parents— "the  par- 
ents were  fantastic."  Dublin  says — pitched  in 
with  advice  and  special  parttlme  Jobs. 

The  courses  are  of  two  major  types:  Those 
that  are  completely  new.  such  as  the  seminar 
on  "What  It's  Like  to  Be  a  College  Professor." 
and  regular  courses  that  "aren't  being  taught 
the  way  they  are  normally." 

In  addition.  268  of  Whitman's  2.200  stu- 
dents are  sp>endlng  the  week  on  special  work 
study  programs,  doing  such  things  as  teach- 
ing school,  working  for  United  States  con- 
gressmen, learning  how  a  newspaper  is  put 
together,  and  working  at  the  Montgomery 
County  Board  of  Education  In  Rockvllle. 

Courses  are  non-graded  and  attendance 
is  optional. 

In  the  class  called  "Honest  to  God  Debate." 
a  visiting  priest — Dublin  says  more  than  250 
outsiders  volunteered  as  teachers  and 
sf>eakers — was  asked  by  a  boy : 

"Can  I  ask  you  a  question,  sir?  When  you 
say  'God.'  what  do  you — I'm  not  asking  you 
to  defend  your  faith — but  when  you  say 
'God,'  what  do  you  mean?" 

In  "Pour  Modern  Underground  Writers."  a 
young  teacher  with  a  beard  and  muddy  boots 
and  a  peace  symbol  around  his  neck  Instead 
of  a  tie  read  excerpts  from  Norman  Mailer's 
"The  Siege  of  Chicago."  and  told  his  stu- 
dents: 

"If  you  remember  that  as  a  human  being 
you  have  the  potentialities  to  do  harm  to 
people  or  to  concur  In  doing  harm  to  people, 
you  may  not  be  so  quick  to  condone  some 
of  the  atrocities  that  are  committed  in  your 
name." 


REPEAL  OF  TITLE  II.  EMERGENCY 
DETENTION  PROVISION,  INTER- 
NAL SECURITY  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1872,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  measure,  which  would  repeal 
title  II,  the  emergency  detention  pro- 
vision, of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  Under  title  II  of  this  act.  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  given  the 
power  to  declare  an  "internal  security 
emergency"  when  any  of  the  following 
events  occur:  First,  an  invasion  of  the 
United  States:  second,  a  congressional 
declaration  of  war:  and.  third,  an  insur- 
rection within  the  United  States  in  aid 
of  a  foreign  enemy. 

After  the  occurrence  of  one  of  these 
events  the  President  makes  the  act  oper- 
ational by  proclaiming  an  internal  se- 
curity emergency.  Thereafter,  the  At- 
torney General  may  apprehend  and  de- 
tain any  person  where  there  are  "rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  such  per- 
son will  engage  in  or  probably  will  con- 
spire to  engage  in  acts  of  espionage 
or  sabotage."  While  title  II.  enacted  in 
1950.  obviously  was  not  responsible  for. 
it  nevertheless  reminds  us  of  one  of  the 
sorriest  chapters  in  all  of  American  his- 
tory. I  am.  of  course,  referring  to  the 
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relocation  of  IjlO.OOO  American  residents, 
70.000  of  whom  were  U.S.  citizens  by 
birth,  during  World  War  n.  Their  sole 
crime    was    tlielr    Japanese    parentage. 
These  Japanese-American  residents  and 
citizens  were  apprehended  and  moved 
from  their  hon*es  to  "relocation  centers." 
This  action  wjas  contrary  to  America's 
tradition    and]   its    constitutional    pro- 
cedures. Yet.  japan  had  made  its  "In- 
famous"  attack   on   Pearl   Harbor,   the 
United  States  ^as  at  war  and  emotions, 
not  reason,  w^re  the  order  of  the  day. 
Certainly,   bot^i   history   and   hindsight 
without  doubt  Ireveal  that  the  facts  did 
not  justify  the  jactions. 

Japanese-Anierican     residents     were 
loyal  citizens.  In  fact,  the  record  of  the 
all-Nisei  famou^  go-for-broke.  442d  regi- 
mental combati  team  in  Europe  during 
World   War   nj  in   writing   one   of  the 
outstanding  and  courageous  chapters  in 
our   military   ahnals   and   our   Nation's 
history,  stands!  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  sorry  and  dferk  chapter  our  Govern- 
ment was  wrltii^  in  connection  with  the 
go-for-broke     dombat     team's     family, 
friends    and    relatives    in    the    United 
States.  Similarly,  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans served  -with  distinction  in  the  Pa- 
cific Theater.  H«re,  we  are  told,  they  did 
primarily    "combat   intelligence    work." 
Reportedly,    Geh.    Douglas    MacArthiu- 
said  that  the  Japanese-American's  serv- 
ice in  the  Pacific  shortened  the  war  by 
2  years  and  thus  prevented  the  loss  of 
many  additional  American  lives. 

Despite  this  unjust  and  regrettable 
treatment.  Japawese-American  citizens 
today  are  not  bitter.  They  still  have 
faith  and  pride  |n  the  American  way  of 
life.  Senator  Ino(uye,  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  cerlkinly  is  a  good  example 
of  the  accompllsltments  of  American  cit- 
izens of  Japanes^  ancestry.  After  a  dis- 
tinguished war  record,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  the  S^te  of  Hawaii  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  Thii,  the  accomplishments 
of  Japanese-Americans  in  all  areas  of 
American  life  sh()w  they  have  won  equal 
treatment  and  Respect  that  our  Gov- 
ernment disgracefully  denied  them  In 
Worid  War  n.    j 

So.  Mr.  President,  title  n  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Att  clearly  is  not  needed 
It  should  never  hkve  been  placed  on  the 
books  in  the  first  place. 

I  am  most  optimistic  that  we  have  a 
good  chance  of  Repealing  title  II  this 
Congress.  It  is  niy  understanding  that 
the  Senate  Judicfary  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  j  has  unanimously  rec- 
ommended its  repeal  to  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee.]  This  action  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  coupled  with  the 
interest  as  evidenced  by  the  measure  in- 
troduced today,  wil.  in  my  judgment,  re- 
-  suit  in  title  H's  repleal. 

While  this  experience  indicates  that 
government  abuse]  may  occur  even  with 
a  great  free  goverrtment  like  ours,  never- 
theless, it  also  reWals  the  strength  of 
our  system  and  Its  ability  to  correct 
abuse.  California  Was  the  home  of  this 
controversy.  In  Cklifomia  today,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  ietter  example  of  the 
distance  we  have  Icome  since  the  war- 
time discriminatirig  treatment  against 
Japanese-Americans.  Japanese- Ameri- 
cans today  are  among  California's  most 
dastmguished  citizens.  They  hold  public 
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education,  in  science,  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions, and  in  all  other  areas  of  hu- 
man endeavor.  They  are  an  Important 
part  of  California  and  California  is  an 
important  part  of  them. 

ITiat  the  suspicion,  that  the  hostility 
that  existed,  can  be  erased  in  such  a 
Short  span  is  encouraging  to  a  nation 
that  has  people  problems,  and  to  a  world 
that  so  desperately  wants  and  searches 
for  peace  and  understanding 


ofBce,  they  are  successful  in  business,  in 


EQUALITY  IN  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  highly 
commendable  approach  which  Federal 
agencies  located  or  headquartered  in 
Nebraska  have  been  taking  to  achieve 
equality  in  employment  within  their  own 
establishments. 

The  Equality  in  Employment  Commit- 
tee of  the  Federal  Executive  Association 
of  Omaha  and  Lincoln  has  been  working 
diligently  and  constructively  for  several 
years  to  increase  minority  employment 
m  the  association's  member  agencies 

The  efforts  have  received  wide  cooper- 
ation within  the  agencies  but  have  not 
been  heralded  publicly. 
They   have   been   conducted   in   close 

^^^°^l  '^"*'  minority  groups  located 
withm  the  area  served. 

The  committee  has  just  published  a 
report  which  summarizes  the  work  done 
and  the  achievements  made  by  each 
agency. 

I  believe  the  report  reflects  an  ap- 
proach which  sets  an  example  for  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  their  activities  through- 
out the  Nation  For  this  reason,  i  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  report    to 

^Heiyj""^  x^"!^  *^**  ^^  ^en  accom- 
plished m  Nebraska  but  what  can  be  ac- 
complished everywhere  through  such 
efforts  throughout  the  entire  Federal 
Establishment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Hiring  and  U-.iuzation  of  the  MmoaiTXEs  by 
THE  Federal  Agencies  in  the  Omaha- 
Lincoln  Area  '-'mama 

i.  foreword 

f„^t?»°^r*  ^°'"/  summary  of  the  job  oppor- 
tunities for  minorities  in  our  area  is  srtf- 
evident.  Federal  executives  are  well  aware  of 
the  struggle  in  this  nation  to  find  tolerance 
and  opportunity  for  our  underprivileged. 
Th  s  report  tells  us  how  we  stand  today  I 
believe  any  knowledge  gained  by  summariz- 
ing the  work  situation  of  our  minorities  in 
the  Omaha-Lincoln  area  can  be  useful  to 
all  administrators,  whether  they  work  in  pri- 
vate industry  or  government. 

Aside  from  the  facts  and  figures  and  the 
success  stories  in  this  booklet,  this  report  is 
a  way  to  show  that  the  federal  agencieVhave 
a  deep  commitment  to  leadership  in  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  every  American 
should  have  a  fair  and  equal  chance  to  gain- 
ful and  productive  employment. 

"Kmployment  and  Utilization  of  the  Mi- 
n^ltles  by  the  Federal  Agencies  in  the 
Oroaha-Llncoln  Area"  was  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Executive  Association  Equality  in 
Employment  Committee.  Contributions  to 
the  report  were  made  by  Federal  Execu- 
tive Association  members  on  a  strictly  vol- 
unteer basis.  (Colonel  William  H.  McKenzle 
in  Omaha-Lincoln  Federal  Executive  Asso- 
ciation President.) 


Statement  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Eauaiit„ 
in  Employment  Committee  '^1"allty 

»„h"  ^^^^^^  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me 
and  members  of  my  staff  to  develop  a  clwr 

SfJiV,nV°'  ''"'  ''^'™'  ^*'"*'  employment  op- 
portunity   program    in    the    Omaha-Hncoln 

n!:^  \  ^'^  "  """  ^''"•'^^'  »n  and  an  active 
promoter  of  the  idea  of  total  equality  for  all 
Americans." 

Equality  in  Employment  Committee 

»v.^'*i^*^"*"*y  *"  Employment  Committee  of 
the  Omaha-Lincoln  Federal  Executive  Asso 
cation   is   composed    of    Colonel    Edward   a 
Crouchley,  Base  Commander,  Offutt  Air  Force 
Base,  Nebraska:  Thomas  E.  Mason,  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Interagency  Board  of  U  S  Civil 
Service  Examiners.  Civil  Service  Commission 
Omaha:  and  Dr.  j.  Melvln  Boykin    Director' 
Veterans    Administration    Hospital.    Lincoln'. 

II.   AGENCY    REPORTS 

Civil  Service  Commission,  Omaha 
Interagency  Board  of  U.S.  Civil  Service 

Examiners 
The   Civil   Service   Commission   office,  lo- 
cated in  the  Federal  Building  In  downtown 
Omaha,  is  responsible  for  recruiting  and  ex- 
amination for  all  executive  branch  agencies 
In     Nebraska    and    Pottawattamie    County 
Iowa   The  Commission  office  also  houses  the 
District  Interagency  Board  of  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice  Examiners  which  has  the  legal  responsi- 
bility under  an  executive  order  for  overseeing 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program 
for  federal  employees  in  the  area    With  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  to  minority  hires   In- 
teragency Board  officials  attended  countless 
meetings  with  minority  group  representatives 
and   federal  agencies.  Two  of  the  five  full- 
time  members  of  the  Interagency  Board  are 
minority  group  employees. 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Agriculture  Stabilization   and   Conservation 
Service 
With  very  few  Negro  farmers  from  which  to 
recruit  in  the  Midwest,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture agencies  operating  in   the  State  of 
Nebraska    have    experienced     difficulties    in 
making   extensive   hires   of   minority   group 
employees.  In  an  effort  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation, the  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  office  in  Uncoln  has  con- 
tacted minority  group  organizations  in  the 
Omaha  and  Lincoln  area  to  tell  of  employ- 
ment  opportunities,   qualifications   for   em- 
ployment  and    Information   concerning  ex- 
aminations.   The    Agriculture    Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  has  set  an  inner- 
office  goal  for  hiring  minority  employees,  and 
in  the  future  will  participate  In  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Corps  Program  In  an  effort  to 
develop   qualified  employees.   There  are  no 
minority  group  employees  on  the  payroll. 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  office  for  the 
State  of  Nebraska  in  Uncoln  has  had  success 
in  hiring  minority  group  employees.  The  Soil 
Conservation   Service   for  Nebraska  has  an 
Equal    Employment    Opportunity    plan    of 
action  entitled  "The  Annual  Plan  of  Prog- 
ress." The  Uncoln  Soil  Conser^-atlon  Service 
also   makes    use   of   the   Civil   Service   Com- 
mission's Maximum  Ultlllzatlon  of  Skills  and 
Training  (MUST)  Program.  Under  the  MUST 
Program,  the  Lincoln- based  office  reports  re- 
engineering  two  positions  at  the  trainee  level 
for  minority  group  members  including  one 
civil  engineer  and  one  office  machine  opera- 
tor. Minority  group  employees  constitute  two 
percent  of  the  total  workforce. 

Department  of  Air  Force 
Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska 
Civil  Service  employees  at  Offutt  Air  Force 
Base.  Nebraska,  work  shoulder-to-shoulder 
with  uniformed  members  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  to  help  carry  out  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  mission  of  preserving  world  peace 
by  deterring  aggression.  VVrith  over  2500  em- 
ployees,  Offutt   utilizes  a   number   of   pro- 
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grams  aimed  at  insuring  that  each  Individual, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin,  be  given  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity. Members  of  minority  groups  comprise 
13.5%  of  the  total  civilian  workforce. 
The  RLN  Program 
In  a  special  and  unique  program  aimed  at 
attracting  minority  group  college  students. 
Offutt  Air  Force  Base  has  hired  a  do^en  young 
men  now  attending  the  Universtly  of  Ne- 
braska at  Omaha  The  students  are  working 
as  draftsmen,  billeting  clerks.  In  the  Per- 
sonnel Office,  in  the  Base  Recreation  Program, 
and  in  the  Commissary  while  pursuing  a 
Bachelor's  Degree.  As  a  follow  through  to 
the  plan  devised  by  Base  Personnel  Officer 
Ronald  L.  Nelson  in  July  1966,  the  University 
of  Nebraska  at  Omaha  students  will  be 
offered  permanent  Jobs  on  completion  of 
their  undergraduate  studies. 

The  MUST  Program 
By  the  most  recent  count,  72  positions  at 
Offutt  have  been  re-englneered  under  the 
"Maximum  Utilization  of  Skills  and  Training 
(MUST)"  Program.  The  re-englneered  posi- 
tions Include  the  following:  Aircraft  At- 
tendants, Equipment  Specialists  (Electron- 
ics) ,  Warehousemen,  Library  Technicians  and 
Office  Clerks. 

Offutt  EEO  Committee 
The  Offutt  Air  Force  Base  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Committee  is  comprised 
of  over  100  members  drawn  from  private 
industry,  local  government  and  high  echelon 
base  personnel  headed  by  Base  Commander 
Edward  A.  Crouchley.  The  recommendations 
of  the  committee  are  used  In  connection  with 
the  Offutt  Plan  in  EEO.  The  Air  Base  also 
participates  in  a  number  of  civic  and  Federal 
programs  aimed  at  employing  and  utilizing 
the  minority  including  the  following:  the 
Title  I  Program,  a  high  school  work-study 
venture:  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Youth 
Opportunity  Campaign;  the  ACT,  Armour 
Coordinating  Team:  and  Operation  YES,  the 
Youth  Employment  Service,  a  nationally 
known  summer  program  for  underprivileged 
youth.  Offutt  also  participates  in  and  fur- 
nishes Instructors  for  the  Civil  Service  train- 
ing seminars  in  Equal  Htoployment  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Project  REC 
During  the  Summer  of  1968.  Offutt  Air 
Force  Base  in  a  coordinated  effort  with  the 
City  of  Omaha  and  the  United  Community 
Services  played  host  to  1.200  disadvantaged 
youths.  The  program  which  ran  ten  weeks, 
was  aimed  at  helping  children  from  areas 
lacking  recreational  facilities.  Both  civilian 
and  military  personnel  took  part  In  the  REC 
Program  which  Included  Recreation,  Employ- 
ment, and  Counseling  for  the  disadvantaged 
youths. 

Department  of  Army 
Omaha  District  Corps  of  Engineers 
The  Omaha  District  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  responsible  for  planning,  design- 
ing, and  building  military  and  civil  work 
projects  in  all  or  parts  of  the  States  of  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming.  The  office, 
headed  by  FEA  President  Colonel  William  H. 
McKenzle  III,  employs  1,470  civilians.  This 
figure  Includes  employees  in  field  offices.  Mi- 
nority group  employees  presently  constitute 
4.16%  of  the  total  workforce.  The  policy  of 
the  Omaha  District  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  to 
strive  for  equal  employment  opportunity  for 
the  underprivileged  through  a  series  of  active 
and  continuing  programs. 

Youth  Opportunity  With  the  Corps 
During  the  summer  of  1968,  the  Omaha 
District  Corps  of  Engineers  established  45 
Jobs  to  provide  work  experience  and  training 
for  disadvantaged  youths.  The  youngsters, 
who  ranged  In  age  from  16  to  21  years,  worked 
in  clerical  Jobs,  mathematics,  accounting, 
drafting,  engineering,  mapping,  and  In  the 


Corps  of  Engineers  printing  plant.  In  addi- 
tion, engflneer  speakers  made  frequent  trips 
to  Negro  areas  within  the  City  of  Omaha 
Their  topics  Included  Afro-American  history 
and  motivation  of  continued  education. 

Operation  HELP 
Engineering  employees  were  called  on  dur- 
ing the  last  year  to  become  more  personally 
Involved  In  ways  to  help  disadvantaged 
youths  improved  themselves.  In  resf>onBe, 
they  assisted  in  directing  recreational  activ- 
ities on  Omaha's  Near  North  Side  at  the  Gene 
Eppley  Boys'  Club.  They  also  volunteered  as 
teachers  at  the  Omaha  Opportunity  Indus- 
trialization Center.  These  volunteer  teachers 
tutored  disadvantaged  youngsters  in  reading, 
communication,  arithmetic,  Job  seeking,  per- 
sonal  grooming,  and  typing. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Committee 
The  Corps  has  established  an  EBXD  Com- 
mittee composed  of  21  high  level  staff  mem- 
bers and  minority  group  employees.  This 
committee  Is  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment, execution  and  implementation  of  the 
EEO  plan  of  action.  The  Committee  hears 
guest  lecturers  from  minority  groups  and 
meets  quarterly.  It  is  chaired  by  the  District 
Engineer. 

Department  of  Commerce 
U.S    Weather  Bureau 

The  Environmental  Science  Service  Admin- 
istration Weather  Bureau  Office  in  Omaha  re- 
tains 18  Civil  Service  employees  in  providing 
weather  information  on  a  24 -hour  a  day  basis. 
The  Omaha  Weather  Bureau  with  a  small 
staff  makes  use  of  its  regional  office's  plan  for 
equal  employment  opportunity. 

TTie  Bureau  participates  in  summer  hiring 
programs  directed  at  training  minority  em- 
ployees in  business  and  government  office 
work,  and  lectures  high  school  and  college 
groups  regarding  careers  In  weather  bureau 
anci  government  service  in  connection  with 
recruiting  minority  employees.  There  are  no 
permanent  minority  group  employees  on  the 
Omaha  Weather  Bureau  payroll. 

Department   of   Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Social  Sec»irlty  Ad- 
ministration District  Office  in  Lincoln  to 
promote  the  full  realization  of  E<qual  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  through  a  positive, 
continuing,  affirmative  action  program. 
Minority  individuals  working  for  the  Omaha 
and  Lincoln  offices  comprise  2%  of  the  total 
workforce.  Minority  employees  make  up  9% 
of  the  Uncoln  Social  Security  Administration 
Office  staff  where  grades  range  from  GS-3  to 
GS-9.  The  Nebraska-based  Social  Security 
Administration  Office  has  participated  since 
1965  by  providing  summer  employment  for 
disadvantaged  and  minority  group  individ- 
uals. Recently,  the  Nebraska  Social  Security 
Administration  has  expanded  its  program 
to  include  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
enroUees. 

Department  of  Justice 
U.S.  Attorney,  Omaha 
The  Office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney.  State  of 
Nebraska,  serves  as  sole  legal  representative 
for  the  U.S.  Government  In  all  matters  which 
go  to  court  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  or  are 
appealed  from  Nebraska  to  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  In  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  office  located 
in  Omaha  employs  thirteen  Civil  Service  per- 
sonnel and  reports  no  minority  employees. 
The  U.S.  Attorney's  office,  however,  has  been 
involved  in  enforcing  Federal  laws  in  the 
Civil  Rights  field,  including  the  processing  of 
complaints  on  discrimination  because  of  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin  in  employment.  The 
Omaha  office,  with  its  small  staff  has  not  pre- 
pared an  individual  equal  employment  op- 
portunity plan  of  action,  but  subscribes  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  plan 
of  action  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  m  Washington,  D.O. 


Department  of  Navy 
Naval  Personnel  Training  Center 
The  Navy  way 
The  United  States  Navy  retains  110  Clvtl 
Service  employees  at  Fort  Omaha.  8.3%  of 
this  total  workforce  is  made  up  of  minority 
group  members.  Policy  governing  Civil  Service 
employees  Is  generated  by  what  the  Navy  calls 
a  'Central  Civilian  Personnel  Public  Policy 
Committee."  Each  command  at  Fort  Omaha 
is  represented  on  this  committee  by  key  per- 
sonnel. Information  and  suggestions  on 
implementing  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity programs  are  devised  and  passed  on 
to  the  commitee  of  the  whole  by  a  sub- 
committee on  ESqual  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity. The  advice  of  the  sub-committee  is 
then  passed  on  to  the  various  tenant  com- 
mands as  is  necessary. 

Department  of  Treasury 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Division 
With  a  small  office  force,  the  Nebraska  State 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Division  has 
participated  in  the  Youth  Opportunity  Cam- 
paign F>rogram,  and  attended  seminars  in 
Omaha  and  Washington,  DC.  on  the  subject 
of  equal  employment  opportunity.  The 
Omaha  office  reports  no  minority  group  em- 
ployees working  on  Its  staff  of  six  persons. 

Federal  Aviatiyn  Agency 
Safety  is  the  Bible 
The  primary  mission  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  In  Omaha  is  the  snfe  control  of 
aircraft  using  Epply  Airfield  or  Offutt  Air 
Force  Base.  The  102  people  working  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  Omaha  are  em- 
ployed as  aircraft  controllers,  electronic  tech- 
nicians, electrical  mechanics,  equipment  re- 
pairmen, material  specialists,  secretarial  and 
management  positions.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  reports  that  some  8.5%  are  minority 
group  employees. 

Internal  Revenue  Service 
Department  of  Treasury 
Imagination  is  the  key  word  in  the  man- 
Eigement  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Program  in  the  Omaha  District  Office 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  Omaha  employs 
270  people  with  a  minority  employment  rate 
of  three  per  cent.  Faced  with  a  need  to  re- 
cruit at  a  professional  level,  the  Omaha  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  developed  an 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  plan  which 
includes  a  career  counseling  program  for  high 
school  students. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Committee 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  turned 
to  an  Informal  committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  in  contrast  to  the  struc- 
tured appointive  committee  in  use  by  other 
agencies.  The  informal  committee  consists  of 
three  Negro  employees  and  an  equal  number 
of  white  people  from  a  Civil  Service  Pre- 
Management  Career  Program.  This  voluntary 
mixed-group  concept  is  exploring  the  extent 
to  which  people  in  an  unstructured  situation 
would  be  willing  and  able  to  discuss  their 
attitudes  and  feelings  and  then  present  In 
planning  and  developing  appropriate  action 
projects.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Di- 
rector reports  that  the  adhoc  group  has  de- 
veloped into  an  open  and  constructive 
forum. 

National  Park  Service 
Midwestern  Regional  Office — Omaha 

The  Midwestern  Regional  Office  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  provides  administrative 
and  technical  support  and  coordinates  the 
efforts  of  the  parks,  national  monuments  and 
recreation  areas  in  the  states  of  Nebraska. 
Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Colorado, 
Wyoming.  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and 
Montana. 

The  Omaha  Office  employs  82  Civil  Service 
workers  with  a  minority  group  representation 
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Development 

Offlce   has   also   partlcl- 
is    and    self -development 
yees.  For  example.  In  1968 
smployees   participated,   on 
*"  a  study  effort  to  prepare 
e    beginning    level   super- 
A  large  number  of  par- 
ilnorlty  group  employees. 
Advisory  Committee 
t  Offlce  uses  a  committee 
raster's  Advisory  Commlt- 
equal  employment  oppor- 
!    committee    of    six    was 
in  environment  to  Improve 
postal    service,    complete 
opportunity  for  all 
lus  or  national  origins  and 
postal  Image  among  groups 


PO! 

Posti  master'! 


The 


emplo  irment 


lapport 
Committee    recently    spon- 
entitled  "Rapport  Between 
Employees."  The  goal  of  the 
was  to  inform  postal  su- 
•nunlty  Involvement  could 
tandlng  toward  minority 
the(r  problems.  Guest  speak- 
the     following:     Jack 
Director.    Urban   League; 
Ha^gelroad.  Calvin  Memorial 
Barry  Goodlett,  Execu- 
Industriallzation  Cen- 
Omaha  Urban  League. 
Service  System 
Llnccln-Omaha 

S  elective    Service    System 

resp  mslbllity  for  admlnlster- 

empi(^ys  108  civilians  with  of- 

77  of  the  Selective  Serv- 

nan  one-employee  offices. 

employment.  1.85%  are  mi- 


nority group  employees.  The  Selective  Serv- 
nIao^'^'^t  ,  ^**,  '""''''  -ootacts  With  the 
n  q  r.i,^  Lincoln  and  operates  through  the 
^\F\  J""^''^  Commission  Interagency 
Board  in  Omaha  in  their  efforts  to  recrull 
minority  group  personnel. 

Farmers    Home   Administration 
The  Farmers   Home  Administration,   with 
offices   in   Omaha,   Lincoln,   and   Scottsbluff, 
^!r         ''■rS°'^  employs  four  minority  group 

v^?fth^  ^  Reesman.  also  participates  in  the 
mS.  ^^""°'^y  Campaign  by  hiring 
minority  group  trainees. 

Veterans  Administration 
Veterans  Administration  Regional  Offlce 
^  n^  "/^J"'^  Veterans  Admlnfstratlon  ^J 
gional  Offlce  in  Lincoln  has  been  active  in 
contactmg  and  working  with  LancMter 
County  in  the  City  of  Lfncolncivrc  groups 

^rlZT^'^  ^"*^  ^''"^l  Employment  Op- 
portunity.  The  contacts  have   included   the 

L  nc^  n  p^^*'"''^'-  -^  Commerce  "P^ward 
Lncon  Community"  ,on  social  action)-  the 
Lincoln  Committee  of  1,000;  the  Lanckster 
County  Public  Welfare  Office    and  an  ore^m 

ees'Thfv^  ■'^^°^^^""  With"forem^S: 
ees,    the   Veterans   Administration    Regional 

or  A-'^^^  "  ""'""'''^  ^'""P  workforce 
offiL  ;  ^"«™°s  Administration  Regional 
Office  does  not  have  an  equal  employment 
opportunity  committee  as  such,  but  tCof- 

te?on^^^^"^  ^  ^^^  '^"  «<^^  ^  a  commit- 
tee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  The 
Veterans  Administration  Regional  Office  staff 

hP  ,.^^°^*?  "5'  minority  group  members  of 
iX,.,,  ""^^^  ^  question  involving  equal 

employment  opportunity  U  up  for  discussion 
The  Uncoln  Veterans  Administration  Re- 
ft^^^Art^i^r/tf  ^^-^'^Kl^eered  three  Jobs  in 
Its  Administrative  Management  Division  to 
t^^J't    ^^  ^^"^^  ^°'  '""»°'^ty  or  disadvan- 

aged  persons  and  has  also  participated  in 
l^rJlT""^  ^"""^  Campaign  by  hiring 
m.n. %  V?°''"y  ^°"P  persons.  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Regional  Office  will  participate 
this  spring  in  a  meeting  of  Lincoln  Federal 
agencies  intended  as  a  follow-up  orientation 
of  members  Of  the  minority  community.  This 

tTa7nm|  '"■''^    ^^    '''"'^    '"''^^    *° 

Veterans  Administration  Hospital.  Lincoln 
The  Veterans  Administration   Hospital   in 
^'^f^",  'LT','"'  '"'  employees,  has  an  active 
w^?.h  f^P'^y^ent  Opportunity  Committee 
Which  holds  scheduled  and  on-call  meetings. 
The  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  report 
nd  cates  that  the  Committee  is  made  up  of 
leading  employees  of  the  Hosplui.  The  Lin- 
coln Veterans  Administration  Hospital  Equal 
Employment    Opportunity    Committee    has 
submitted  a  number  of  recommendations  to 
hospital  management  including  a  suggestion 
for  a  questionnaire  survey  on  Equal  Hiploy- 
ment  Opportunity  to  all  major  divisions  and 
services   In    the   Hospital.   The   Hospital   has 
conducted  several  courses  on  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  and  uses  social  workers  for 
counseling  and   assisting  minority  and   un- 
derutilized employees    Lincoln  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  officials  have  been  ac- 
tive participants  in  a  number  of  local  pro- 
grams including   the   Board   of  Directors  of 
™^».,  i"/"'"""  P'"OK'-am;  the  Board  of 

Directors  of  Malone  Center,  a  Neighborhood 

ChZl,""''^'^!"^'"  '^^'"'y-  ^'^'l  ^^e  V^e 
Chairman  of  the  NAACP.  Future  plans  for 
the  Lincoln.  Nebraska  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hocpltal  in  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity field  Include  formal  reviews  of  ap- 
pointment and  promotion  actions  regarding 
recruitment,  evaluation  techniques.  Job  re- 
qulrements.  Interviewing  methods  and  rea- 
sons for  non-selection. 

Veterans  Administration  Hospital.  Omaha 
The  latest  count  shows  that  27 '^^   of  the 

7Jt'i^^°^t''  *'  '^^  °'"^''*  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  are  minority  employees  Thev 
are   employed   in   such   positions   as   nurse- 
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chemist    GS-ll;   medical  photographer.  OS- 

^i»tm  l°J^''^-  *^^^'  pharmacist.  GS-io^ 
dietitian.  GS-9;  clerical  positions  and  a  num- 
ber of  wage  board  employees. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Committee 
The  hospital  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
Th/rnr'"'''?  represents  a  cross-sec^t^on  of 
the  total  employee  group.  Lower  graded  are 
included  on  the  committee  so  that%hey  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  the  oplnionTof 
the  rank-and-file  employee.  The  committee 

InTeratin.^'r""^^  ''"^"^^'^  repo^J^fron 
mLicp^  ^?  ^  elements  at  the  hosplui  and 
makes  Its  recommendations  dlrectlv  to  tho 
hospital  administration.  '"^ectiy  to  the 

Plans  for  Progress 
The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 

^an  of^A^n'^'"*'.'^  °'  "^'^*«  ^'^«  hipltaT's 
Plan  Of  Action  for  hiring  and  utilizing  mi- 
nority group  employees.  The  Plan,  enutl«i 
Jim  '  ^°H  P'-°K^e««"  currently  includes  a  pr^ 
gram  under  which  a  list  of  classes  available 
at  local  schools  and  universities  is  published 
so  that  minority  group  employees  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  promotional 
opportunities  as  a  result  of  contfnumg  S^' 


m.    THE    SPECUL    PROBLEM    OF    WOMEN 

tH^'^'L^"  represent  approximately  27'".  of 
the  Federal  workforce;  80-^  of  the  women 
are  employed  below  GS-8;  half  are  emp^yeS 
at  GS-1  through  GS^.  Only  one  per  cent 
bettr"  ^^"  '^°'"'"  '"^"^  »'°'°°°  »  year  oj 
A  Long  Struggle  for  Equality 

Pr«T°^^"  ^"''^  *'^^"  employed  in  the  Fed- 
eral government  since  1800  (first  woman 
postmaster).   However,   it   wasn't  untuTg^ 

tab^rshS'  fh«T''''="'°"  ^"  ^y^^'"  "-«  es- 
tablished   that    women    received    equal    pay 

^Z  1  ,  "'^^^  '*^  save  "permission"  to 
pay  equal  salaries,  but  few  chose  to  do  so) 

nn  i.tf  ^  "'''"•  ^«*"*'  departments  could 
no  longer  specify   -sex"  except  when  filling  a 

r^l  ^^  .^P^'^'*'  positions  approved  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  ^ 

Study  Group 
A  study  group  of  careers  for  women  com- 
prised   of   Federal    Women's   award   wlnnws 

^.J^^T^T  '"^  '"""  "  *»>«  direction  o 
F^esldent  John^n.  This  group  recommend- 
ed.   (1)   Executive  Order  reinforcing  existing 

?[8?r  o%'°A^/,^"  ^'"^  "^  woLn  E.a 
11873.   Oct.    1967.   added   discrimination   be- 

t'on 'orohfh.t'°H'!''  ^"^"  '°^"^  °'  dlscrlmlna- 
t.on  prohibited  in  Federal  government);   (2) 

S    cfvT''^    °f  «^""»<=^'   system    to'keei 
the    Civil    Service    Commission    apprised    of 
upward  (or  lower)   trends  in  employment  of 
women;   ,3)   establishment  of  part-time  em- 
P  oyment  programs;   and   (4)    Tnnua^  z^vi^w 
rnmr^?  agency's  program.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission   recently   published   specific   in- 
structions   to   strengthen    the   Federal   Wo- 
TflL^''^'"^   including   establishment   of 
tl^      "^^"^""^  "P^*"  °f  Action"  and  des- 
ignation of  a  Federal  Women's  Progress  Co- 
ordinator Within  each  agency,  to  insure  equal 
opportunity  in  every  personnel  manager^en 

tS,oT\r'''''  '"^'"^^'^^  recruftment 
selection,  placement,  counseling,  training 
career  development  and  promotion.  ^' 

Omalia-Uncoln  Federal  executive  association 
orJ^f.  °'"«ha-Llncoln  Federal  Executive  As- 
sociation was  founded  May  1.  1965.  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Richard  P    Vlnal    Dl- 

SLic"!  ^'i'  '°'*''^^'  ^^^«""«  Service  for 
be.^^^  There  are  presently  65  active  mem- 
bers^ made  up  of  agency  heads  or  their  cer- 
tified representatives.  The  purpose  of  the 
Omaha-Lincoln  Federal  ExecuUve  Associa- 
tion is  to  create  a  better  public  image  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Servant;  to  provide  liaison  be- 
tween business  and  Industry  in  the  Fed- 
eral government;  to  promote  better  rela- 
tions between  city,  county,  state  and  federal 
groups   on    matters   of   mutual   Interest-    to 
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sponsor  Federal  participation  In  humani- 
tarian campaigns,  dedications,  and  other 
public  ceremonies;  and  to  participate  as  an 
associate  of  community  affairs. 

The  Omaha-Lincoln  Federal  Executive  As- 
sociation has  long  been  concerned  with  pro- 
moting more  equitable  hiring  practices  for 
the  minority  groups  in  our  area.  The  Equal- 
ity in  Employment  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Association  has  sponsored  a 
number  of  nationally  known  speakers  on 
the  subject  of  the  minorities  in  recent  years, 
including  Mr.  Gerald  Chrlstensen,  Vice  Pres- 
idential Advisor  on  the  Equal  Emplojrment 
Opportunity  Council  under  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration; and  Mr.  Al  Sonntag,  Director 
of  the  St.  Louis  Region  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. As  Regional  Director,  Sonntag  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  coordination  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Program  for  all 
Federal  agencies  In  Nebraska  and  a  number 
of  other  mldwestern  states. 


YOUTH  WEEK 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning May  1  as  "Youth  Week"  and  there- 
by associate  myself  with  the  outstanding 
efforts  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  in  setting  aside  that  period 
to  honor  America's  junior  citizens. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  a  must  sincere  commenda- 
tion to  the  Elks  for  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  our  youth. 

It  has  been  said  that  "there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  eternity  in  youth,"  and  there  is 
no  nobler  work  than  that  performed  by 
those  who  recognize  this  eternal  quality 
within  our  young  men  and  women  and 
guide  it  toward  morality,  responsibility, 
integrity,  and  self-esteem. 

For  their  impressive  accomplishments 
in  this  respect,  I  congratulate  the  Elks 
and  wish  them  all  possible  continued 
success. 

May  they  take  justifiable  pride  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
uill  benefit  untold  generations  to  come. 


INEFFICIENCY  AND  WASTE  IN  THE 
PENTAGON 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
currently  engaged  in  a  great  debate  on 
nuclear  arms  control,  the  outcome  of 
which  could  well  determine  whether  mil- 
lions of  people  are  to  live  or  to  die. 

A  wise  scholar  once  said : 

Those  who  cannot  learn  from  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  are  forced  to  repeat  them. 

Surely,  then,  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  our  previous  mistakes  in  military 
contracting  and  particularly  from  sev- 
eral previous  efforts  to  deploy  a  defensive 
screen  against  the  striking  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  our  present  decade,  the  United 
States  has  spent  another  $20  billion  on 
ABM  research  and  development.  But 
the  Pentagon  has  abandoned  emerging 
defense  systems  when  it  became  obvious 
that,  years  before  they  could  possibly  be 
deployed,  the  hardware  and  electronic 
controls  had  been  rendered  useless  by 
new  strides  in  Soviet  offenses  and  pene- 
tration technology.  All  admit  now  that  if 
we  had  deployed  Nike-Zeus  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  an  additional  $20  to  $40 
billion  it  would  have  been  a  waste  of 
resources.  Of  course,  I  do  not  question 


the  dedication  of  the  military  to  their 
task.  But  they  are  not  infallible  in  their 
judgment. 

The  Pentagon's  defense  budget  re- 
quests have  risen  from  $13.8  billion  in 
1950  to  $40.8  billion  in  1960  to  $81  billion 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  And  year  after 
year  Congress  has  granted  these  requests 
in  full,  and  has  even  increased  them, 
often  after  only  the  most  perfunctory 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  two  of  the  most  astute 
reporters  in  the  Washington  press  corps, 
William  McGaffln  and  Robert  Gruenberg, 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  after  many 
weeks  of  research  and  interviews,  have 
recently  completed  a  l9-part  series  on  the 
military-industrial-academic  complex. 

They  have  looked  in  depth  at  the 
budgeting  of  dozens  of  complex  weapons 
systems  and  have  presented  us  with  a 
catalog  of  abandoned  projects,  all 
major  mistakes  of  judgment  or  techno- 
logy. Their  report  presents  compelling 
reasons  for  Congress  to  review  military 
spending  plans  more  carefully  than  here- 
tofore has  been  the  case. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  one  of 
their  articles,  which  deals  at  length  with 
the  links  between  the  Pentagon  and  the 
academic  community.  The  writers  reveal 
that  defense  contracts  to  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions have  risen  from  $432  million 
at  the  time  that  the  late  General  Eisen- 
hower warned  us  about  the  military  in- 
dustrial complex  to  $772  million  in  1968. 

The  series  published  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  will  be  helpful  in  providing 
the  basic  data  that  is  needed  to  find  ways 
to  cut  the  national  defense  budget  from 
its  present  staggering  $81  billion  level — 
the  same  dollar  figure  as  at  the  height 
of  the  Second  World  War.  Since  I  com- 
mend the  series  to  be  read  by  Senators.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mc- 
GafiQn-Gruenberg  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1 . ) 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  issues 
confronting  us  with  respect  to  the  claims 
of  the  defense  establishment  on  the  Na- 
tion's resources  cannot  be  resolved  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  informed  public.  As 
demonstrated  by  the  open  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  as  well 
as  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on 
the  proposed  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system,  the  "facts"  pre- 
sented in  its  behalf  turn  out  to  be  much 
less  certain  than  we  might  have  assumed 
before  closer  examination.  We  need  to 
increase  substantially  the  flow  of  in- 
formation to  the  public.  It  is  a  pleasure, 
in  that  connection,  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy)  in  calling  to 
the  Senate's  attention  the  informative 
series  of  articles  written  by  William  Mc- 
Gaffin  and  Robert  Gruenberg,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  that  are  placed  in  the 
Record  today.  They  have  made  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  public  understand- 
ing of  the  complex  problems  facing  us 
today  in  assessing  the  true  security  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Is  Pentagon  "BtrYiNG"  Disaster? 

(By  William  McOaffin  and  Robert 

Gruenberg) 

Washington. — "In  the  councils  of  govern- 
ment we  must  guard  against  the  acquisition 


of  unwarranted  influence,  whether  sought  or 
unsought  .  .   ." 

This  was  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  President, 
general  and  educator,  speaking  on  Jan.  17. 
1961.  three  days  before  the  end  of  his  eight- 
year  Presidency. 

To  a  nation  that  appeared  largely  unlisten- 
Ing.  America's  greatest  contemporary  sol- 
dier— who  served  his  people  from  the  Nor- 
mandy beaches  to  the  Little  Rock  streets — 
was  warning  them  about  the  "military-in- 
dustrial complex.  " 

That  warning  underlies  a  historic  confron- 
tation now  building  betwen  the  American 
public  and  the  military  and  industrial  plan- 
ners, spenders  and  policymakers. 

The  confrontation — triggered  by  the  Viet- 
nam war.  the  antlballistic  missile  debate  and 
other  recent  crises — may  make  the  Eisen- 
hower farewell  as  historically  memorable  and 
important  as  the  farewell  of  our  first  soldier- 
President,  George  Washington. 

"The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of 
misplaced  power  exists  and  will  persist," 
Elsenhower  said  of  the  military  and  indus- 
trial forces  that  has  become — with  a  3,500,- 
OOO-man  defense  establishment — a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  American  experience. 

"We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endanger  our  liberties  or  democratic 
processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted. 

"Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable  citizenry 
can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of  the  huge 
industrial  and  military  machinery  of  defense 
with  our  peaceful  methods  and  goals,  so  that 
security  and  liberty  may  prosper  together." 

In  the  plush,  carpeted  headquarters  of  a 
leading  aerospace  contractor  here,  an  execu- 
tive, reminded  of  Elsenhower's  words, 
snapped :    , 

"That  damned  speech !" 

That  speech  warned  of  a  military-indus- 
trial complex  that  has  now  become  an  all- 
embracing  conglomerate,  reaching  into  virtu- 
ally every  corner  of  American  life. 

It  is,  at  once,  a  system,  an  attitude,  a  giant 
dynamo  of  men,  machines  and  money.  It  has 
in  two  decades  enveloped  the  American  life 
and  economy  in : . 

Billions  of  dollars  in  waste. 

Airplanes  that  don't  fly,  missiles  touted  in 
words  as  empty  as  the  space  they  are  to  fly 
in  and  giant  trucks  that  never  roll. 

Congressmen  who  vie  for  a  slice  of  the 
defense  pie  (color  it  green)  so  constituents 
from  the  red  clay  land  of  Georgia  to  the 
antiseptic  suburbs  of  Southern  California 
can  keep  working. 

Lawmakers,  not  a  few  with  Pentagon- 
awarded  commissions,  voting  with  little  or  no 
opposition  the  billions  the  miiitary  asks. 

An  aerospace  industry  that  underpins  a 
considerable  share  of  the  nation's  economy — 
estimates  run  from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
working  force — which  Is  dependent  on  ever- 
increasing,  more  sophisticated  arms  develop- 
ment. 

A  unlverslty-sclentlflc-technologlcal  com- 
munity, hand-maidens  to  the  Industry,  draw- 
ing their  sustenance,  too,  in  large  part  from 
the  Pentagon's  billions. 

That  is,  they  say,  the  mlUt&ry-lndustrlal 
complex,  overlay  upon  overlay,  expanding 
each  year. 

That  is  also,  according  to  its  defenders,  the 
price  of  the  nation's  security.  Its  proof,  they 
say.  Is  that  no  nation  has  dared  attack  the 
United  States  since  World  War  II. 

This  Is  undeniably  true.  But  the  critics  of 
the  military-industrial  complex  point  to  de- 
velopments in  the  national  life  that  they  say 
are  undermining  It  from  within — the  min- 
gling of  politics  with  the  influence  of  Indus- 
trial giantism. 

None  explained  It  better,  perhaps  unwit- 
tingly, than  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at  the  March 
2,  1968.  rollout  ceremony  at  Marietta.  Ga.. 
for  the  giant  C-5  cargo  plane,  built  by  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.,  the  nation's  No.  1  de- 
fense contractor. 

"I  would  have  you  good  folks  know  there 
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Marietta,   Q«orglaa,   scattered 
through  our  |iO  states,  "  said  LBJ. 

"All  of  theiii  would  like  to  have  the  pride 
that  comes  friim  this  production  .  .  .  but  all 
of  them  don'tl  have  the  Georgia  delegation." 
He  specifically  cited  the  Influential  Sen. 
Richard  B.  Rupsell  and  former  Rep.  Carl  Vin- 
son, at  that  time  chairmen  of  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  committees. 

In  196a,  Georgia  was  second  only  to  Mr 
Johnson's  Tetas  m  capturing  prime  con- 
tracts for  airframes,  assemblies  and  parts. 
Together  the  sitates  accounted  for  nearly  half 
the  US.  production. 

Today  so  m4ny  military  bases  and  defense 
InsUllatlons  dbt  the  Georgia  landscape  that 
an  unknown  pentagon  wit  Is  often  quoted 
"One  more  In  the  state  will  sink  It." 

The  "unwartanted  Influence"  that  Elsen- 
hower warned  about  travels  with  the  Penta- 
gon brass  after  retirement,  the  critics  say 
In  1959,  an  Hivestlgatlon  by  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las, then  8€nat|)r  from  Illinois,  revealed  that 
88  of  the  100  top  defense  firms  had  721  retired 
officers  of  colonel  (or  Navy  captain)  rank  or 
higher  on  thelij  payrolls.  Ten  companies  em- 
ployed 373— mo^e  than  half. 

Pentagon  flgtires,  dug  out  of  the  Defense 
Dept.  by  The  t)ally  News  and  disclosed  for 
^he  first  time  jx  10  years,  show  that  2.076 
Tormft-'dfflcers  i  low  are  working  for  98  of  the 
top  100  companies.  The  top  10  firms  have 
1 ,085  former  offl  jers. 

"I  do  not  claim  nor  even  suggest  that  any 
conspiracy  exls  a  between  the  military  and 
the  100  largest  defense  contractors,"  said 
Sen.  William  l>roxmlre  (D.-Wls.i.  one  of 
the  military- Industrial  establishment's 
sharpest  critics. 

"But  what  we  have  here  Is  almost  a  classic 
example  of  how  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex works. 

"It  Is  a  question  of  what  can  be  called 

the  'old  boy'  net  work,  or  the  'old  school  tie  '  " 

While  retired  officers  get  their  chances  to 

go  to  Industry,   legislators  at  the  same  time 

hold  military  coi  imlssions  themselves 

One  hundred  of  the  435  House  members 
and  39  of  the  10  3  senators  have  officer  ranks 
as  high  as  maj  jr  general,  the  Dally  News 
learned  from  Pentagon  files.  They  are  on 
the  active.  Inactive  and  retired  lists. 

A  number  of  Senate  and  House  members 
said  they  could  not  see  a  "conflict  of  view- 
point" In  holding  the  commissions  and  si- 
multaneously voiing  on  mUltary  approprla- 

The  military- Industrial  combine  extends 
beyond  mere  contracting  with  each  other  It 
embraces  the  nation's  educational  Institu- 
tions. Some  scho)ls  are  listed  by  the  Penta- 
gon among  the  "  »p  lOO"  of  the  nation's  de- 
fense contractors. 

Last  year  educitlonal  and  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions held  $77  2,000,000  In  research  con- 
tracts, $16,000,00<  more  than  In  1967  High 
on  the  UsU  wer(  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  in  lOth  place  with  $119  - 
000,000,  and  Johns  Hopkins  University  22'd 
with  $57,600,000. 

More  than  all  this,  say  the  critics.  Is 
a  foreboding  that  the  nation  has  become  In- 
ured not  only  to  nlUtary  Influence  In  man- 
aging Us  civilian  affairs  but  to  "conflicts 
of  Interest"  in  sensitive  positions. 

This  was  highllfehted  recently  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Davd  M.  Packard  as  assistant 
secretary  of  defend.  Packard  Is  co-founder  of 
the  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif 
electronics  systemi  and  computer  manufac- 
turer. 

In  the  12  months  ending  last  Oct.  12.  his 
'^'°   ■'°'""   *"   ""      Pentagon,   other   federal 


Packard  has,  said  Stennls,  "the  very  talent 
we  would  like  to  see." 

For  all  the  wealth  and  talent  It  commands 
however,  the  mlUtary-lndustrtal  complex 
has,  through  the  years,  made  some  blK  blK 
mistakes.  " 


flrm's  sales   to   th 


delense    contractors    totaled 


ment,    overrode    th|e 
Oore  (D.-Tenn.  I. 
conflict  of  Interest 
But    Sen.    John 


agencies    and 
$100,685,000. 

The  Senate,  conirmlng  Packard's  appolnt- 
-,»nt    „„-.      ^„   jj,g   protest  of   Sen.   Albert 
^'ho  calls  It  approval  of  "a 
that  Is  clear  on  its  face 

Stennls    (D.-Mlss.),    new 

chairman  of  the  Se:iate  Armed  Services  Com 
mlttee,  argued  in  b*  half  of  Packard 


Pentacson's  $10  Billion  Blundkr 
(By  William  McOaffln  and  Robert  Oruenberg) 

Washington  —The  Pentagon  recently  com- 
piled a  Ust  of  68  major  weapons  systems  that 
coat  nearly  $10  billion. 

That  sum  Is  slightly  more  than  all  the 
money  the  government  proposes  to  spend  for 
education  In  the  year  beginning  July  1. 

The  $10  billion  list  was  typed  on  plain 
white  paper,  not  the  usual  blue-topped  De- 
fense Department  publicity  releases.  And  It 
was  available  only  to  those  who  knew  of  Its 
existence  and  asked  for  It. 

This  modesty,  although  unusual,  was  un- 
derstandable. For  the  $10  billion  list  was  a 
catalog  of  abandoned  projects  that  included 
mistakes  and  misjudgments  on  weapons  svs- 
^ms  fit  only  for  the  museum  or  the  scrap 

The  list  was  also  a  forceful  reminder  that 
the  nation's  military-industrial  complex— 
now  facing  an  unprecedented  challenge— is 
hardly  infallible.  6=^10 

The  military-Industrial  complex  Is  the 
name  hung  by  the  late  President  Elsenhower 
on  a  oomblnauon  of  forces  which  critics  sav 
has  acquired  too  great  an  Influence  In  Amer- 

t^.\,^'^.T°^*='   Po""<»l-ahd   even   educa- 
tionai — life. 

Weapons  development— and  their  fall- 
"res — are  only  one  aspect  of  It. 

None  of  the  weapons  on  the  Pentagon's 
confldentlal  list  Included  the  strategic  stiples 
or  the  U.S.  arsenal. 

Omitted  were  the  solid-fueled  Intercon- 
tnental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM),  the  nu- 
clear-powered submarine,  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile-ail of  which  the  United  States  devel- 
oped  first  and  which  "work  " 

The  Pentagon  cites  this  new  generation  of 
m^lles  with  prlde-halllng  thim  In  e?ab^. 
rate  brochures  and  pubUclty  releases  as  a 
deterrent  to  war. 

Hn^^?'."'^'^'  *^*  *'">««  °^  "successes- 
does  not  appear  too  good,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
pert^, the  time  and  the  money  assigned 
to  all  of  the  projects  together 

Yet  the  wisdom  of  the  military-industrial 
combine  has  not  been  seriously  chalSd 
since  World  War  II.  •"^"ugea 

miHt^rJ^h"*JfL*  *"'*^°'  '^**  Whatever  the 
military— backed  up  by  the  defense  Indus- 
U-y— demands  from  Congress,  It  gets,  despite 
occasional  trims  in  appropriations 

For  being  "against  defense"  is  not  a  posi- 
tion that  could  be  popularly  held— or  so  it 
was  thought. 

Just  how  much  money  was  needlessly  added 
to  the  huge  defense  bUl  may  never  be  known 
But  some  examples  on  the  Pentagon's  closed 
ly-held.  uncirculated  list  may  provide  a  clue 
The  largest  item  U  the  nearly  $1.5  billion 
devoted  by  the  Alp  Force  to  a  new.  manned 
bomber,  the  B^70.  which  ended  up  a  mu- 
seum piece. 

Another  big  one  is  the  $511,000,000  the  Air 
Force  Invested  In  a  futile  attempt  to  build  a 
nuclear-powered  airplane. 

But  this  Is  an  understatement  of  the  cost 
TTie  figure  does  not  include  $500,000,000  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  poured  Into 
It.  and  the  $14,000,000  the  Navy  contributed 
Birds,  animals,  fish.  Indians.  Greek  gods 
and  press  agentry  words  provided  the  names 
given  to  some  $4  billion  worth  of  hardware 
that  went  nowhere. 

There  was  $2  7  billion  in  Air  Force  missiles- 
Ko^^P"  ^°*'^'  R^c*J-  Skybolt,  Talos,  mol 
bile  Minuteman,  Q-4  Drone,  Goose  and  Cross- 
bow. 

Another  $993,000,000  for  Navy  mlssUes- 
Sparrow  I  and  II,  Regulus  II.  Petrel.  Corvus' 
Eagle.  Meteor,  Rlgel,  Dove.  Triton.  Oriole  and 
Typhon. 

The  Air  Force's  version  of  a  mobUe  Mln 


uteman  ballistic  missile  that  could  be  fired 
from  a  train  shuttling  across  the  Western 
plains  cost  $108,000,000. 

It  also  sent  $405,000,000  into  the  wild  blue 
yonder  on  Dynasoar.  a  spacecraft  that  wao 
supposed  to  land  like  a  plane. 

The  Navy  spent  $361,000,000  on  Seamaster 
a  Jetpowered  flying  boat  designed  for  recon- 
naissance and  mine-laying  but  which  ended 
in  disaster  with  two  test  model  crashes 

It  also  channeled  $64,000,000  into  Big  Disli 
a  super-ear  that  was  supposed  to  hear  radio 
emanations  from  outer  space  and  whose  most 
notable  feature  was  that  it   was   being  de 
signed  while  it  was  being  built  I 

Yet  the  list  has  many  omissions  of  other 
abandoned  projects. 

One  Is  a  'small  Item"  of  $27,000,000,  spent 
by  the  Navy  to  take  the  New  Jersey,  a  World 
War  n  battleship,  out  of  mothballs  and  send 
It  to  Vietnam. 

It  was  the  brainchild  of  Sen.  Richard  Rus- 
sell (D-Ga.),  chairman  last  year  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  and  whom  the 
brass  did  not  dare  offend. 

The  New  Jersey  went  out  to  Vietnam  in 
mid- 1968  and  is  scheduled  to  return  home 
shortly.  During  its  brief  Tonkin  Gulf  stay. 
It  has  tossed  shells  Into  enemy  positions— 
a  function  already  being  handled  by  bombers 
artillery  and  smaller  warships. 

One  of  its  most  recent,  publicized  exploits 
was  wiping  out  a  machlnegun  nest  with  a 
mighty,  1900-pound  shell  from  one  of  its  16- 
Inch  guns. 

In  pre-military-industrlal  complex  days  the 
Job  was  handled  more  cheaply — and  probably 
more  efficiently- by  Infantry  and  artillery 
action. 

Also  unmentioned  In  the  closely-held  Pen- 
tagon list  Is  a  $300,000,000  Army  missile  sys- 
tem whose  details.  Including  a  description 
of  It.  are  still  secret. 

The  one  non-secret  fact,  disclosed  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  gadfly  of  waste- 
ful government  spenders.  Is  that  the  weapon 
was  so  defective  that  army  field  units  asked 
for  older  weapons  Instead,  saying  the  secret 
one  was  "not  suitable"  and  "could  serve  only 
as  a  training  weapon." 

The  Army  kept  on  buying  the  weapon  "de- 
spite knowledge  that  it  was  unsuitable  for 
tactical  use, "  the  GAO  said.  A  Daily  News  re- 
quest to  Army  Sec.  Stanley  Resor  for  more 
Information  about  the  weapon  has  "one 
unanswered. 

The  Ust  also  neglects  to  mention  the  $600  - 
000,000  down  the  drain  for  the  F-IUB  the 
Navy  version  of  the  controversial  TPX  fighter- 
bomber  abandoned  as  a  failure. 

And  one  searches  In  vain  for  mention  of 
the  $60,000,000  the  Army  spent  early  in  the 
nuclear  age  to  build  60  atomic  cannons  Some 
of  these  mllllon-doUar-a-copy  monsters  were 
deployed  In  western  Germany. 

They  were  84  feet  long,  weighed  85  tons  and 
were  so  cumbersome  they  needed  tractors  fore 
and  aft  to  move  them.  A  series  of  accidents  ;n 
the  narrow  streets  of  old-world  Germany 
preceded  their  phaseout  as  obsolete. 

But  atomic  cannons  are  still  in  the  Ameri- 
can arsenal.  Instead  of  the  giant  atomic  iiieil 
which  the  old  monsters  fired,  the  technicians 
have  produced  a  much  smaller  nuclear  shell 
to  be  fired  from  weapons  such  as  the  175-mm 
gun  and  the  8- Inch  howitzer. 

Three  of  the  original  60  atomic  cannons  are 
left.  They  are  on  display  at  Rock  Island 
Arsenal.  Rock  Island.  111.;  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground.  Aberdeen.  Md..  and  the  Artillery 
Center  at  Port  Sill,  Okla. 

Tlie  other  57  have  been  sold  for  scrap,  says 
the  Army. 

The  two  largest  items  on  the  Air  Force  list 
of  "terminated"  missile  projects  are  the 
Navaho  and  the  Snark.  The  Air  Force  spent 
$667,400,000  on  the  first  and  $678,900  000  on 
the  second.   Total:   More  than  $1.35  billion. 

They  were  Jet-propelled,  intercontinental 
"air-breathing"  missiles— that  is.  they  could 
not  go  higher  than  the  Earth's  atmosphere 
because,  like  a  Jet  plane,  they  were  unable  to 
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fly  in  "thin"  ,alr.  This  was  cons.Jered  their 
biggest  drawback. 

The  Snark.  carrying  either  conventional  or 
nuclear  warheads,  traveled  between  650  and 
700  miles  an  hour  over  a  5,500-mlle  span,  and 
beginning  about  1947,  a  squadron  was  ac- 
tually deployed  at  Presque  Isle  Air  Force 
Base,  Maine. 

The  Navaho,  started  in  1954,  could  fly 
somewhat  faster  than  the  Snark,  over  700 
miles  an  hour.  But  it  was  canceled  In  1957, 
before  the  first  prototype  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  Snark  and  Navaho  became  obsolete 
when  the  Pentagon  perfected  the  ballistic 
missile  that  could  soar  hundreds  of  miles  into 
space,  crossing  oceans  at  15.000  miles  an  hour. 

In  a  letter  to  Rep.  James  B.  Utt  (R-Cal.), 
on  July  25,  1957.  the  Air  Force  "regretfully" 
explained  that  "unfortunately"  there  was 
"no  basis  for  continuing  the  Navaho  pro- 
gram." 

Because  an  ICBM  was  "now  well  along  In 
development"  and  "should  now  be  available 
e.irller  than  the  Navaho,  the  Navaho  project 
Wis  terminated."  said  MaJ.  Gen.  Joe  W.  Kelly, 
director  of  Air  Force  legislative  liaison. 

But  Gen.  Kelly  failed  to  spell  out  why  the 
Air  Force  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  costly 
Niivaho  program  in  the  first  place.  The  Air 
Force  already  had  a  missile  similar  to  the 
Niivaho  in  the  Snark — and  it  was  aware  that 
a  fl.ishy  replacement,  the  ballistic  missile,  was 
•ilready  In  the  works. 

A  SI. 5  Billion  Flop:  One  B-70  Cbasred,  the 

Second  F^ew  to  Museum — Now  Air  Force 

Is  Pushing  New  Superplane 
I  By  William  McGaffln  and  Robert  Gruenberg) 

Washington. — Two  planes  and  1'^  billion 
dollars. 

To  all  but  Its  Air  Force  supporters,  the 
B-70 — or  "Valkyrie"  as  It  was  called  at  first — 
is  the  monumental  failure  of  the  weapons- 
breeding.  military-Industrial  machine,  a  les- 
son In  waste  and  bad  Judgment  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

That  machine,  which  the  late  President 
Elsenhower  warned  against  in  1961.  Is  the 
amalgam  of  Industry,  labor,  politics,  the  mili- 
tary and  even  a  generous  part  of  the  world  of 
education — all  held  together  by  the  payout 
of  Pentagon  billions. 

The  Influence  of  the  military-Industrial 
complex  on  American  life  is  now  under  chal- 
lenge with  a  questioning  of  arms  spending 
only  one  aspect  of  this. 

When  the  B-70  program  began  with  a 
S500,000  appropriation  In  1954.  the  Air  Force 
envisioned  a  200-bomber  fieet  of  massive,  six- 
engine  monsters  that  would  cost  more  than 
$10  billion. 

But  the  program  got  Into  so  many  cost 
troubles  that  finally  only  two  of  the  bombers 
were  built.  One  of  these  was  destroyed  In  a 
crash  with  a  fighter  plane  in  June.  1966.  on 
a  picture-taking  publicity  mission.  Two 
pilots  died. 

The  other  B-70  ended  up  as  an  exhibit  In 
the  Air  Force  Museum  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

It  was  Robert  S.  McNamara.  the  sometime- 
.-<tand-up-and-talk-back  defense  secreteu-y  of 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  years,  who  ended  the 
B-70  program.  He  did  so  against  great  pres- 
-iures — from  Capitol  Hill  to  the  aerospace 
industry. 

To  experts  who  have  watohed  the  Penta- 
gon over  the  years,  this  was  one  of  the  first 
clear  significant  victories  of  the  civilians  over 
the  generals. 

It  was  a  bitter  blow  to  the  "big  bomber" 
men  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  who  had 
publicized  their  bird  with  a  romantic  name 
and  some  high-flown  press  releases. 

The  Valk3Tle,  they  said,  was  named  after 
"a  maiden  of  great  beauty  who  roamed  the 
skies,  deciding  the  outcome  of  battles."  After- 
wards "she  would  also  choose  heroes  from 
the  fallen  and  conduct  them  to  Valhalla.  .  .  . 

"There,  with  Odin  (like  Valkyrie,  a  Norse 
god)  they  would  come  alive  again  and  con- 
tinually prepare  for  ultimate  warfare  against 


the  enemies  of  gods  and  men,  a  war  which 
would  be  known  as  the  Frost  War." 

But  far  from  fighting  a  "Frost  War"  or 
becoming  a  sky-roaming  beauty,  she  be- 
came a  bird  who  had  difficulty  during  her 
development  In  making  her  wings  stick  to 
her  body  and  could  hardly  feed  herself  from 
the  fuel  tanks. 

But,  despite  her  failure,  the  Valkyrie — 
like  still  another  mythical  god — is  rising 
from  the  ashes.  She  is  called  AMSA  now.  an 
acronym  for  Advanced  Manned  Strategic 
Aircraft. 

Accepting  the  Air  Force  argument  on  the 
need  for  it.  Defense  Sec.  Melvin  R.  Laird  not 
only  has  given  the  "go-ahead"  signal  for  the 
AMSA  bomber — estimated  to  cost  between 
$5  billion  and  $10  billion— but  has  Increased 
research  and  development  spending. 

Since  1965,  Congress  has  approved  almost 
$173,000,000  for  It  and  a  Johnson  admin- 
istration request  for  $77,000,000  this  year  was 
boosted  by  Laird  to  more  than  $100,000,000. 

With  the  B-70  adjudged  a  bust,  why  is  the 
Air  Force  so  Intent  on  building  a  manned 
bomber  In  the  missile  age? 

It  Is  for  essentially  the  same  reason  that 
It  pushed  so  hard  for  the  B-70  In  the  early 
period  of  missile  building.  "In  those  days." 
recalled  Jack  P.  Rulna,  former  director  of 
the  Pentagon's  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  "we  were  not  quite  ready  to  put 
all  our  eggs  In  the  ballistic  missile  basket." 

The  Air  Force  today  still  Is  concerned  with 
how  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  how  to  achieve 
100-per  cent  security.  A  manned  bomber,  the 
Air  Force  argues,  is  a  necessary  hedge  in 
case  our  missiles  are  knocked  out  or  don't 
reach  their  targets. 

To  the  critics,  however,  this  refiects  a  com- 
mon military  characteristic — the  "never- 
have-enough"  psychology. 

The  B-70  was  to  have  cruised  at  70,000 
feet,  traveling  more  than  2.000  miles  an  hour 
(faster  than  a  high-powered  rlfie  bullet)  and 
it  was  to  have  carried  the  largest  nuclear 
weapon  as  well  as  air-launched  missiles  over 
vast,  intercontinental  distances  without  re- 
fueling. 

But  seven  years  and  $786,000,000  after  the 
Initial  1954  research  funds  were  allocated.  It 
was  evident  the  B-70  was  In  production 
trouble. 

The  late  Air  Force  MaJ.  Gen.  John  K.  Hester 
argued  strongly  for  continuing  the  program 
when  he  testified  in  March,  1961,  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  program  had  already  been  cut  back  to 
the  production  of  three  planes  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  but  Hester  argued  that  the 
Air  Force  Is  "firmly  convinced  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future  the  manned  aircraft  is  an 
element  of  our  strategic  force." 

The  B-70.  he  said.  "Is  the  most  advanced 
.  .  .  the  state  of  the  art  permits  and  Is  tech- 
nically feasible  and  producible." 

A  year  later,  however,  McNamara  called  the 
B-70  "a  very  doubtful  proposition,  with  the 
weight  of  competent,  scientific,  technical 
and  mUltary  opinion  against  It  for  many 
years. 

"In  fact."  he  added,  "the  only  consistent 
supporter  of  this  program  was  the  Air  Force 
itself." 

It  was  a  position  that  was  to  draw  fire 
upon  him  from  military  protagonists  and 
Air  Force  defenders.  Including  the  Air  Force 
Space/Digest,  the  "magazine  of  aerospace 
power." 

On  March  5.  1964.  McNamara  Issued  orders 
to  reduce  the  B-70  program  from  three  air- 
craft to  two. 

"The  program  Is  already  some  18  months 
behind  schedule,"  he  said.  "The  first  airplane 
Is  not  completely  assembled.  To  date  some 
$1.5  billion  has  been  allocated  .  .  .  with  the 
prospect  that  more  would  be  required  to 
complete  three  planes." 

But  money  was  not  the  chief  reason  for 
the  cutback,  he  made  clear. 

Technical  problems,  research  on  other  proj- 
ects and  a  change  in  "the  concept  of  manned 


strategic  bombers"  accounted  for  the  cut.  he 
said. 

He  had  referred  to  the  B-70  in  the  past 
as  a  "manned  missile"  that,  he  added,  com- 
pared poorly  with  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  was  not  as  flexible  as  ordinary, 
manner  bombers. 

On  Sept.  21.  1964.  almost  two  years  beyond 
its  scheduled  date,  the  first  of  the  giant 
planes — rechrlstened  the  XB-70.  got  into  the 
air.  The  second  flew  10  months  later. 

The  epitaph  for  the  remaining  B-70  was 
written  last  Feb.  7.  The  Air  Force  issued  an 
announcement  saying  it  had  flown  from  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base  (Calif.)  to  Dayton, 
completing  the  2.0CK)  miles  in  a  little  more 
than  three  hours. 

And  there  it  sits  in  the  open  air  museum- 
trophy  of  a  lost  campaign  that  cost  $1.5  bil- 
lion. That  is  about  equal  to  all  the  federal 
money  spent  in  1967  for  housing  the  na- 
tion's poor. 

Now  AMSA  is  on  the  way.  What  would 
it  do? 

It  would  carry  short-range  attack  missiles 
(now  well  along  in  development) .  decoy  mis- 
siles and  nuclear  and  conventional  gravity 
bombs.  This  description  comes  from  the  De- 
fense Industry  Bulletin,  a  Pentagon  publica- 
tion of  limited  circulation  that  provides  mili- 
tary suppliers  with  "guidance  concerning  of- 
ficial policies." 

AMSA  could  even  serve  as  a  useful  come-on 
for  Air  Force  recruiting  in  an  age  of  missiles 
plugged  in  ground  silos. 

Said  a  former  Pentagon  official,  only  half 
In  humor : 

"Suppose  a  poster  said,  'Join  the  Air 
Force — go  down  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
study  for  a  year.'  Then  another  poster  said, 
'Join  the  Air  Force  and  fly  the  most  modern 
machine  available.' 

"Which  do  you  think  would  be  more  ef- 
fective?" 

Missile    Competition:     How    $200    Million 

Was  Lost  in  Army- Air  Force  Rivalry 

(By  William  McGaffln  and  Robert 

Gruenberg ) 

Washington. — Courage  in  the  corridors  of 
the  Pentagon  can  be  a  sometime  thing. 

It  Is  put  to  severe  test  when  It  collides 
with  the  Interservlce  rivalry  on  which  the 
military-industry  complex   thrives. 

Bjflne  can  tell  it  better  than  Austin  W. 
Be^Vwho  as  a  young  colonel  back  in  the 
19d6s  was  not  as  much  Interested  in  promo- 
tion or  decoration  as  In  how  to  save  millions 
of  dollars  in  defense  waste. 

He  fought  a  losing  battle. 

Now  a  lieutenant  general  and  chief  of  re- 
search for  the  U.S.  Army,  he  recalled  how 
he  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  the  costly  race 
between  the  Army  and  Air  Force  over  who 
would  build  the  first  ballistic  missile. 

Contributing  to  his  defeat  was  the  hys- 
teria generated  In  the  nation  as  a  result  of 
the  Soviet  Union  being  first  to  launch  an 
artificial  satellite,  called  "Sputnik." 

And  part  of  that  excitement  was  contrib- 
uted by  the  senator  who  then  headed  the 
Senate  Preparedness  subcommittee.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson. 

Betts.  soft-spoken,  wearing  his  three  stars 
with  a  casual  bearing,  recalls  how.  as  a 
colonel,  he  recommended  cancellation  of  the 
Army's  Jupiter  missile  program  In  January. 
1957. 

This  would  have  left  the  field  to  the  Air 
Force's  Thor  and  would  have  saved  $200.- 
000,000,  Betts  estimates. 

He  had  not  yet  moved  Into  3-E-412.  the 
large  office  he  occupies  In  a  "prestige"  sec- 
tion of  the  Pentagon.  And  he  was  overruled 
by  higher  officials. 

Even  today,  more  than  a  decade  later,  the 
Juplter-Thor  story  of  how  competing  serv- 
ices can  waste  mil!  Ions  Is  like  rubbing  salt 
in  an  open  wound  to  many  old  Pentagon 
hands. 

But  Betts  says  It's  one  of  his  favorite 
stories. 
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Nov.  25;  two  days  later,  on  Nov.  27,  McElroy 
announced  "full  production"  on  both  mis- 
siles. 

In  the  atmosphere  that  prevailed,  observed 
Betts,  It  was  considered  imperative  to  build 
as  many  of  these  missiles  as  possible  and 
deploy  them  with  utmost  speed. 

Douglas  Aircraft  Corp.  built  the  Thor 
Total  costs,  an  estimated  $952,000,000.  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  built  the  Jupiter.  Tab.  $881,000,000 

Because  the  missiles  had  only  a  1.500-mile 
range  they  had  to  be  deployed  in  Europe  in 
order  to  reach  Soviet  targets  Sixty  Thors 
were  sent  to  England  In  the  winter  of  1959- 
60.  Thirty  Jupiters  were  stationed  in  Italy  in 
June,  1961  Fifteen  more  were  positioned  In 
Turkey  in  July,  1962. 

With  the  advantage  of  20-20  hindsight  the 
whole  Juplter-Thor  program  loses  its  ur- 
gency, 

"We  had  the  ocean-spanning,  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  coming  along  them  " 
says  Betts.  "But  we  went  into  Jupiter  and 
Thor  to  get  faster  deployment  of  a  ballistic 
missile  even  though  its  range  was  limited  " 
Both  missiles  were  "phased  out"  as  obsolete 
and  vulnerable,  of  course,  when  Atlas  the 
first  ICBM.  became  available.  The  Pentagon 
estimates  $3  billion— from  conception 
through  removal— went  into  the  program. 

Three  billion  dollars  is  roughly  comparable 
to  all  the  federal  money  spent  in  1964  on 
health  services,  including  medicare,  medicaid 
and  prevention  and  control  of  health  went 
into   the  program 

Betts  has  a  number  of  regrets. 
One  is  that  the  Defense  Department  did 
not  do  as  he  asked  at  the  time  and  inaugu- 
rate a  study   on    "lessons  learned  from  this 
program." 

Among  other  reasons,  it  would  cost  too 
much,  he  was  told. 
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Influence     Feared:     $772     Million     Links 

Pentagon.  Colleges 
(By  William  McGaffin  and  Robert  Gruen- 
berg) 
Washington.— In  the  nation's  current 
challenge  to  the  tax-eating,  weapons-making 
politics-prone  "military-industrial"  complex' 
there  are  two  common  targets. 

The  first  is  the  Pentagon  itself,  with  a 
budget  that  consumes  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  country's  revenue.  The  second  Is 
its  arms-making  corporate  might,  especially 
in  the  aerospace  and  electronics  industries 
Generally  overlooked  is  the  role  of  the 
American  universities,  whose  largesse  from 
government— although  far  smaller  than  that 
for   Industry— is   virtually   as  significant 

According  to  Pentagon  records,  schools  and 
nonprofit  institutions  received  $772,000  000  in 
defense  funds  last  year  for  research,  devel- 
opment and  other  work. 

To  many  of  them  it  meant  a  substantial 
portion  of  financial  support. 

It  was  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  soldier.  Presi- 
dent and— forgotten  to  many  Americans- 
educator,  too,  who  warned  In  his  famous  1961 
farewell  address  of  the  dangerous  involve- 
ment of  the  universities  in  the  milltarv-in- 
dustrial  combine. 

Discussing  the  "technological  revolution 
during  recent  decades,"  he  declared: 

"In  this  revolution,  research  has  become 
central;  it  also  becomes  more  formalized 
complex  and  costly.  A  steadily  increasing 
share  is  conducted  for.  by,  or  at  the  direction 
of  the  federal  government. 

"Today  the  solitary  Inventor,  tinkering  in 
his  shop,  has  been  overshadowed  by  task 
forces  of  scientists  in  laboratories  and  testing 
fields.  ° 

"In  the  same  fashion,  the  free  university 
historically  the  fountainhead  of  free  Ideas 
and  scientific  discovery,  has  experienced  a 
revolution  in  the  conduct  of  research. 

"Partly  because  of  the  huge  costs  involved 
a  government  contract  becomes  a  substitute 
for  intellectual  curiosity.  For  every  old  black- 
board, there  are  now  hundreds  of  computers 

"The  prospect  of  domination  of  the  na- 


tion's scholars  by  federal  employment   proi 
ect  allocations  and   the  power  of  money  is 
ever  present  and  gravely  to  be  regarded  " 

At  the  time  Elsenhower  spoke,  defense 
awards  to  schools  and  nonprofit  Institutions 
totaled  about  $432,000,000. 

Since  then  they  have  risen  steadily  each 
year,  reaching  the  $772,000,000  mark  In  1968 
The  Pentagon  finances  thousands  of  indl- 
vldual  research  projects  in  the  englneerlne 
physical  and  environmental  sciences;  also  the 
biological,  medical,  behavioral  and  social 
sciences. 

New  weapons  ideas  are  sometimes  born  in 
university  laboratories,  said  a  former  hleh 
Pentagon  official,  who  also  added  pointedly 
that  many  military-developed  Ideas  are  also 
put  to  peacetime  uses. 

Research,  of  course,  is  carried  on  over  more 
fronts  than  the  school.  Former  Defense  Sec 
Clark  M.  Clifford,  presenting  his  1969-1970 
defense  budget  proposals  to  Congress  shortly 
before  leaving  office,  emphasized  the  need 
for  the  Pentagon's  entire  $8  billion  research 
effort  and  explained: 

"The  effectiveness  of  our  weapons  system  a 
decade  from  now  depends  on  maintaining 
a  balanced  research  effort  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  science  and  technology. 

"The  Defense  Department  is  the  largest 
user  of  research  output  in  the  nation  and 
must  emphasize  those  areas  most  likely  to 
be  of  military  benefit  in  the  future. 

"The  research  program  also  provides  a  link 
between  the  department  and  the  academic 
community,  a  vital  tie  which  keeps  open  a 
unique  source  of  new  ideas  and  technologies." 
The  schools'  research  budget  of  more  than 
$750,000,000  hardly  compares  to  the  $40  bil- 
lion in  prime  contract  awards  made  in  1968 
But  within  that  "minibudget"  are  found 
some  of  the  nation's  largest  defense  con- 
tractors— exceeding  In  contracts  awards  even 
the  giant  aerospace,  electronic  and  general 
manufacturing  corporations. 

This  year,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  with  $119,000,000  In  contract 
awards,  is  the  10th  largest  among  the  Pen- 
tagon's list  of  500  top  defense  contractors. 

It  ranks  ahead  of  such  well-known  names 
as  Aerojet-General  Corp.;  Raytheon  Co.;  Pan 
American  World  Airways;  Grumman  Aircraft 
Engineering  Corp.  and  even  General  Motors 
Corp. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Is 
22d  In  rank,  with  $57,600,000;  Stanford  "Re- 
search Institute  In  California— with  branch 
operations  In  Ethiopia  and  Thailand— is  36th 
among  the  500  largest,  with  $28,000,000  In 
contracts. 

In  the  Chicago  area,  the  University  of 
Chicago  ranks  first  with  $1,360,000  and  is 
219th  nationally.  It  is  followed  by  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology,  with  $988,000,  and 
Northwestern  University.  $588,000. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  $8,583,000  In 
contracts,  all  of  it,  except  for  $89,000,  con- 
centrated at  Urbana. 

Burled  among  the  260  mllUon-dollar-and- 
over  contracts  listed  in  the  Pentagon's  Jan- 
uary issue  of  the  Defense  Industry  Bulletin,  a 
limited  circulation  publication  that  savs 
"suggestions  from  Industry  representatives 
concerning  possible  topics  for  future  Issues 
are  welcome",  were  three  university  awards. 

Descriptions  of  the  projects  were  brief  to 
the  point  of  saying  almost  nothing. 

One  award,  for  $9,000,000.  went  to  the 
University  of  Rochester  "for  research  of 
problems  associated  with  the  mission  oi  the 
Navy."  A  second,  for  $1,200,000.  went  to  the 
University  of  Alaska,  at  College,  Alaska  for 
"additional  research  In  Arctic  problems." 

But  the  third  for  $1,000,000.  went  to 
MIT,  for  "design  and  development  of  ad- 
vanced  instrumentation   of   missiles." 

Adam  Yarmollnsky.  a  special  assistant  to 
former  Defense  Sec.  Robert  S.  McNamara  and 
now  a  Harvard  Law  School  faculty  member, 
does  not  see  a  "threat"  to  the  university 
in  acceptance  of  Defense  money.  Harvard 
University  has  $2,600,000  in  contract  awards. 
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"I  really  don't  think  universities  are  sig- 
nificantly  influenced   or   affected."   he   says. 

While  many  universities  receive  a  broad 
range  of  federal  funds,  he  added,  "by  and 
large  these  are  not  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment." Only  about  4  per  cent  of  funds 
for  social  and  behavioral  science  research 
comes  from  federal  sources,  and  only  one- 
tenth  of  that  amount  is  from  the  Pentagon, 
be  said. 

Government  research  money  goes  to  uni- 
versities that  are  'big  and  rich,  not  poor 
and  small,"  said  Yarmollnsky.  because  the 
former  have  the  facilities  to  conduct  the  re- 
search. 

But,  he  acknowledged : 

"The  fact  that  Defense  Department  funds 
are  used  at  all  has  an  unfortunate  divisive 
effect  within  the  community." 

The  recent  one-day  "strike"  of  professors 
at  a  number  of  universities  was  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this,  he  agreed. 

"Some  were  opposed  to  Defense  Depart- 
ment-sponsored research  and  others  were 
against  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  size  of  the 
military  budget,"  he  said. 

This,  as  well  as  other  similar  demonstra- 
tions of  disaffection  at  schools,  reflects  the 
"serious  divisions  within  the  country  over 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  priorities  of 
spending." 

Another  high  official  of  an  Eastern  uni- 
versity, neck-deep  In  Pentagon  money,  dis- 
cussing the  military-industrial  complex,  Its 
faults  and — as  he  saw  them — Its  virtues, 
made  a  revealing  comment: 

I  must  be  careful  of  what  I  say.  I  have 
millions  In  research  I'm  In  charge  of.  Now, 
that's  off  the  record." 


Bio  Dish:   $63  Million  Fiasco 

(By  William  McGaffin  and  Robert 
Gruenberg ) 

Washington. — Sugar  Grove  (pop.  75)  lies 
In  the  beautiful  eastern  Appalachians,  seem- 
ingly the  last  place  on  earth  to  be  Involved 
In  the  military-Industrial  complex. 

But  this  West  Virginia  hamlet  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Potomac  became  Just 
that — the  site  of  a  dispute  between  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  dollar-conscious 
General  Accounting  Office  that  cost  the  tax- 
payers $63,000,000. 

■To  75-year-old  Ben  Mitchell,  a  Sugar 
Grove  native,  the  sight  of  earthmoving  ma- 
chines back  in  1958  leveling  hills  and  filling 
in  hollows  and  the  relocation  of  roads  was 
a  welcome  one. 

The  U.S.  Navy  was  coming  to  Sugar  Grove 
with  some  kind  of  a  project.  Whatever  it  was. 
the  Increased  population  and  money  to  be 
spent  was  sure  to  bring  good  times  to  all 
of  surrounding   Pendleton   County. 

But  in  1962  Defense  Sec.  Robert  McNamara 
called  a  halt  to  it  all. 

"They  had  worked  quite  a  while  and  then 
they  pulled  up.  It  left  us  in  a  pretty  bad 
way.  They  would  have  brought  tis  lots  of 
revenue  and  business,"  observed  Mitchell, 
who  also  is  county  assessor. 

The  Sugar  Grove  story  is  one  of  the  first 
that  GAO  officials  cite  if  anyone  asks  about 
military  spending  and  waste. 

The  project  was  Big  Dish,  a  huge,  naval 
radio  research  station,  its  main  feature  a 
600-foot-dlameter   reflector    (the   Big   Dish). 

It  was  to  reach  more  than  60  stories  in 
height  and  turn  full  circle  horizontally  or 
tut  completely  vertical  as  it  listened  to  radio 
emanations  from  galaxies  billions  of  light 
years  off. 

Certain  highly  classified  military  needs 
also  were  to  be  met,  said  GAO.  mainly — 
added  Defense  officials — connected  with  "es- 
timating Soviet  technical  progress  in  certain 
areas." 

Big  Dish  was  to  maintain  its  exactitude  to 
within  a  fraction  of  an  inch  tolerance  under 
all  conditions — wind  gusts,  icing  and  distor- 
tion caused  by  cloud  shadow. 


In  short  it  was  to  have  been  the  largest 
movable,  land-based  structure  ever  built  any- 
where. Its  initial  estimated  cost:  $20,000,000. 

But  by  July  18,  1962,  when  McNamara 
IciUed  it,  the  costs  were  projected  at  10  to  15 
times  that  amount — up  to  $300,000,000. 

As  it  was.  about  $63,000,000  had  been 
poured  into  it.  according  to  the  Navy. 

Just  about  every  planning  error  in  the 
book  was  made  on  Big  Dish,  according  to 
Joseph  Campbell.  U.S.  controller  general  in 
1964. 

It  was  badly  underestimated  from  the  be- 
ginning, he  said  in  a  report.  Until  the  original 
architectural  engineering  team — three  firms 
on  a  "Joint  venture" — was  dropped  by  "mu- 
tual consent,"  Big  Dish's  history  was  "one  of 
a  series  of  design  failures,"  he  said. 

But  the  Navy  thought  the  military  urgency 
of  the  project  so  great  that  it  went  ahead 
aslUng  for  structural  design  bids  and  bought 
steel  "even  though  the  validity  of  the  .  .  . 
design  had  not  been  verified." 

A  new  architectural-engineering  firm  had 
also  been  selected — a  subcontractor  to  the 
original  team — and  it  decided  that  the  total 
re-analysis  and  design  were  required.  The  cost 
of  the  earlier  design  effort  was  set  at  between 
$2,000,000  and  $5,000,000. 

But  all  hands  decided  to  take  what  was 
called  a  'calculated  risk" — to  design  and 
build  the  project  at  the  same  time! 

The  decision  was  taken,  said  Campbell,  "al- 
though It  was  known  that  major  scientific 
and  technological  developments  were  neces- 
sary" for  its  success. 

Adxn.  Frank  L.  Johnson,  then  of  the  Office 
of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  explained  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
1962: 

"This  facility  Is  so  Important  that  the  Navy 
decided  instead  of  designing  and  testing  the 
various  components  .  .  .  before  actual  con- 
struction, we  would  design  and  construct  it 
simultaneously  in  order  to  save  about  rough- 
ly— three  or  four  years." 

One  result  of  this  policy  was  that  Big 
Dish's  super  structure  weight  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  provided  for  In  the 
already  partially-built  supporting  elements. 
Instead  of  cutting  down  oi^  a  recognized 
problem  of  overweight,  it  had  the  opposite 
effect. 

By  early  1960  the  Navy  was  caught  In  a 
revolving  door  of  cost  increases  due  to  in- 
creased steel  needs,  caused  by  increased  de- 
sign work,  said  Campbell. 

By  June,  1961,  a  special  committee  named 
to  explore  Big  Dish's  troubles  told  then  Navy 
Sec.  John  B.  Connally: 

"The  present  construction  status  at  the 
Sugar  Grove  site  appears  confused.  .  .  ."  It 
went  on  to  emphasize  the  need  for  "each 
phase  of  the  project  to  be  complete  and 
practical  before  proceeding  too  far  with 
another." 

Campbell  also  charged  in  his  study  that 
the  Navy's  construction  agency,  then  called 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  "almost 
completely  eliminated  effective  participa- 
tion ...  by  scientific  personnel  until  li  be- 
came very  clear  .  .  .  that  (their)  assistance 
was  essential  to  solve  several  of  the  scientific 
problems." 

The  security  classification  of  Big  Dish 
was  responsible  for  much  of  this,  he  said,  as 
well  as  "actions  of  bureau  personnel." 

Meanwhile,  costs  spiraled.  From  a  1957 
estimate  of  $20,000,000  they  went  to  $52,000.- 
000  in  1958;  as  military  capabilities  were 
added  to  the  requirements  they  went  to 
$79,000,000.  In  September,  1961,  Congress  set 
a  limit  of  $135,000,000. 

It  was  after  the  Navy  decided  that  $195,- 
700,000  would  be  needed,  even  with  omis- 
sions from  the  project,  that  it  was  halted. 

Big  Dish  was  vigorously  defended  by  Eu- 
gene G.  Fublni,  then  deputy  director  of  de- 
fense research  and   engineering. 

Monday  morning  quarterbacking  was  fine, 
he  hinted  in  a  reply  to  Campbell,  but  GAO's 


"oversimplification"  failed  to  consider  "the 
tenor  of  the  international  situation  in  the 
years,  1956  to  1962." 

In  some  M  those  coldest  of  the  cold  war 
years,  he  acBaowledged.  wrong  decisions  and 
judgments  were  made,  but  they  were  "on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  and  background  of 
those  responsible"  for  research  and  develop- 
ment work. 

He  said  the  $20,000,000  Initial  estimate 
"may  be"  a  "misunderstanding."  This  en- 
visioned only  a  "limited  use  research  instru- 
ment,"  he  said.  The  GAO  should  use  879,000.- 
000  as  a  "base"  to  figure  cost  escalation. 

The  temper  of  the  late  1950s  also  made  it 
necessary,  he  argued,  that  planning  and 
building  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  add- 
ing: 

"It  is  often  necessary  to  make  a  decision 
that  accepts  high  technical  risks  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  getting  very  valuable  returns, 
although  the  probability  of  achieving  these 
returns  is  not  as  high  as  one  would  normally 
like." 

And  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Big  Dish 
story   won't   happen   again,   Fublni    warned. 

"It  has  been  the  case  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  case  that  occasional  high-risk  develop- 
ments will  have  to  be  undertaken  because  the 
value  of  the  information  obtained  is  also 
very  high." 

Military-Industrial   Complex:    Ike's 

Historic  1961  Warning 

(By  William  McGaffin  and 

Robert  Gruenberg) 

Washington. — It  happened  one  day  dur- 
ing the  quiet  well-regulated  life  in  the 
White  House  when  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
was  President. 

Malcolm  C.  Moos,  the  President's  speech 
writer,  had  been  perusing  a  batch  of  aero- 
space Journals  brought  In  by  a  White  House 
aide. 

"I  recall  looking  at  one  where  there  were 
some  26,000  different  aerospace  firms  supply- 
ing different  things  to  the  aerospace  Indus- 
try," Moos  said. 

"And  I  thought.  'God.  what  a  network  this 
Is!' 

"Then  there  was  the  field  of  Congress  and 
politics,"  mused  Moos,  now  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

"I  was  constantly  impressed  with  the  test 
of  wills  going  on  in  Congress — about  taking 
a  military  installation  away  from  this  or 
that  state  and  what  it  would  do  to  the  econ- 
omy and  the  fighting  back  and  forth." 

In  addition.  Moos  said,  he  was  concerned 
about  the  "early  retirement,  the  phasing  out 
of  colonels  and  generals — men  in  the  middle 
forties,"  who  wound  up  on  the  boards  of 
defense  Industry  firms. 

Moos  said  he  discussed  these  concerns  a 
number  of  times  with  Ralph  Williams,  an- 
other Wliite  House  speech  writer,  a  Navy 
captain  who  "has  a  head  full  of  technical 
facts,  a  good  factual  inventory  in  his  nog- 
gin." 

Williams,  now  an  official  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  also  provided  "a  great  deal 
of  help  on  such  things  as  the  State  of  the 
Union  message."  according  to  Moos. 

Moos'  give-and-take  with  Williams,  as  well 
as  his  own  observations  built  up  over  the 
years,  germinated  the  idea  for  that  now-fa- 
mous farewell  speech  Eisenhower  delivered 
Jan.  17,  1961,  three  days  before  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy took  office. 

"In  the  councils  of  government  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted infiuence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-industrial  complex," 
said  the  soldier  who  had  been  friend  to  gen- 
erals and  corporation  leaders. 

"The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of 
misplaced  power  exists  and  will  persist.  We 
must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  »omblna- 
tion  endanger  our  liberties  or  democratic 
processes.  We  shotild  take  nothing  for 
granted." 
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Nor  did  Elsefahower  forget  -as  have  so 
nutny  others  wpo  cite  only  the  "military- 
Industrial"  phages — the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological community's  part  In  the  "complex  " 
"In  holding  iclentlflc  research  and  dis- 
covery In  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must  be 
alert  to  the  eqiifil  and  opposite  danger  that 
public  policy  coiild  Itself  become  the  captive 
of  a  sclentlflc-t*chnologlcal   elite  " 

The  language  [was  strong  as  any  soldier- 
President  was  (^pable  of  using.  It  caused 
experienced  heaas  In  the  military  and  aero- 
space Industry  Ijere  to  wag.  recalls  one  vet- 
eran. They  asketJi  each  other: 

"Was  It  really !  Ike  speaking,  or  did  some- 
one 'get'  to  hlm?t' 

"People  thouoit  It  Incongruous  for  Ike 
to  be  saying  something  like  that,"  Mooe 
acknowledged.  Hlowever,  a  number  of  times 
afterwards  the  Ifresldent  expressed  pride  In 
the  speech,  and  Its  "Importance  as  a  warn- 
ing," Moos  added! 

Mooe  was  uncertain  exactly  how  the 
phrase,  'mllltar^lndustrlal  complex"  origi- 
nated. "It  Just  s^ms  to  me  a  logical  phrase 
to  describe  exactly  what  was  happening  In 
the  effervescence!  of  American  politics,"  he 
said.  I 

Tears  later,  hei recounted,  Library  of  Con- 
gress research  experts  told  him  they  had 
hunted  ^o  yean  in  vain  for  an  earlier  ref- 
erence to  the  "mjllltary-lndustrlal  complex." 
At  the  time  he  [Served  Elsenhower,  the  tall, 
spare  university  lofflclal,  now  52,  was  a  po- 
litical scientist  a|id  historian  on  leave  from 
Johns    Hopkins    tJnlverslty    In    Baltlmwe. 

One  of  his  casual  practices  was  to  Jot 
down  "stray  Ideas"  on  pieces  of  paper  and 
Ujss  them  In  a  drawer.  "H.  L.  Mencken 
taught  me  that.  He  said,  'Moos,  you've  got 
to  have  a  dustbin. 

"In  my  own  tsachlng  at  Johns  Hopkins 
I  had  stressed  co^tantly  that  after  1945  we 
entered  a  new  stage  of  our  existence  In  this 
troubled  country. '  Moos  said. 

"It  was  the  first  time  we  had  a  permanent, 
huge  peacetime  iillltary  establishment  .  ,  . 
and  It  was  bound  to  have  an  enormous  Im- 
pact. It  was  totilly  unprecedented  In  the 
179  or  180  years  (f  this  republic's  lifetime." 
Thus,  the  "dustbin"  had  been  collecting 
Ideas  steadily  wh(  n,  in  late  1958,  Moos  said 
he  showed  Elsenhower  a  book  on  great  pres- 
idential decisions  and  the  speeches  accom- 
panying them.  Tliere  were  "15  or  20,"  be- 
ginning with  Geo-ge  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  which  sone  authorities  believe  was 
"ghostwritten"  by  Alexander  HamUton. 

Ike  said  to  Moos,  "I  want  you  to  be  think- 
ing about  sometMng  that  I  want  to  say, 
and  say  very  mucli.  when  I  leave  the  White 
House.  I  want  yoi:  to  be  thinking  and  put- 
ting together  ma t(  rials."  Moos  recalled. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  Kennedy  vic- 
tory in  November  1960.  Moos  and  Williams 
wrote  the  first  drsft  of  the  farewell  speech. 
It  was  submlttel  by  Elsenhower  knowing 
that  the  President's  first  Impressions  were 
not  always  the  best  Index  of  what  he 
thought." 

Moos  said  Elsenhower,  alter  reading  the 
speech,  called  hln  into  his  ofDce  the  next 
day.  and  said,  'I  think  youve  got  something 
here.  Let  me  sleep  on  it." 

"I  think  another  two  or  three  days  went  by 
and  he  said.  'Yes.  you've  got  something."  " 
He  told  Moos  to  tai  e  the  speech  to  Dr.  Milton 
Elsenhower,  the  President's  brother  and 
president  of  John  I  [opkins.  Elsenhower  often 
consulted  him  on   important  matters. 

Milton  Elsenhow  ;r  liked  the  speech,  Moos 
said,  and  the  three  men  went  to  work  on 
It  for  final  dellveiy.  There  was  discussion 
among  the  White  Souse  staff  over  whether 
Elsenhower  should  lellver  It  before  Congress, 
thus  making  certa  n  that  It  would  receive 
concentrated  natloi  lal  coverage. 

But  Elsenhower  vetoed  this.  Moos  said. 
He  recalled  the  President  saying,  "I'm  more 
interested  in  how  i  reads  a  generation  from 
now  than  I  am  in  the  comment  it  get«  In 
the  headlines." 


The  speech  was  delivered  over  nationwide 
television  from  the  White  House.  Like  an- 
other great  speech,  delivered  at  Elsenhower's 
own  Gettysburg  98  years  earlier.  It  kindled 
Uttle  public  fire. 

Eventually  the  news  media  did  "discover" 
It.  There  was  some  consternation  but,  one 
aerospace  Industry  spokesman  recalled  here, 
Elsenhower  was    "too  sacrosanct"  to  attack. 

Today  the  "military-Industrial  complex" 
is  part  of  the  national  debate. 

Moos  still  thinks  that  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  is  a  threat  to  the  nation. 

"President  Elsenhower  delivered  a  timely 
warning.  I  feel  strongly  that  it  may  have 
helped  alert  people  to  Its  danger — but  I  don't 
think  we  are  past  that  threat,  by  any 
means,"  he  said. 
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Pentagon  Oftebs  Congressmen  High  Ranks 
(By  William  McGaflln  and  Robert  Gruenberg) 
Washington. — "I  had  only  been  a  corporal 
in  the  Army,  but  after  I  came  here  and  was 
appointed  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Army  offered  to  make  me  a  colonel." 

The  speaker  was  an  Important  legislator 
on  a  congressional  committee  that  recom- 
mends the  spending  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
defense  hardware. 

But  he  was  not  Interested  In  making  un- 
necessary enemies — neither  among  his  col- 
leagues nor  the  military — so  his  remarks 
were    "not  for  attribution." 

What  he  said,  however,  echoed  what  had 
long  been  spoken  of  quietly  on  Capital  Hill: 
the  Pentagon's  practice  of  trying  to  win  im- 
portant Senate  and  House  friends  by  offer- 
ing them  military  commissions. 

It  is  one  of  the  strands  in  the  fabric  of 
the  military-industrial  complex,  a  fabric 
that  some  critics  say  can  become  a  shroud. 
Giving  commissions  to  congressmen  Is 
only  one  example  of  the  politics  in  big  mili- 
tary spending. 

Another  Is  the  "pork  barrel"  race  among 
senators  and  House  members  to  win  weapons 
and  defense  service  contracts  or  military  In- 
stallations for  their  states  or  home  districts. 
And  then  there  Is  the  pressuring  by  the 
Pentagon's  own  $4-mllllon-a-year  force  of 
339  lobbyists,  more  than  one  for  every  two 
members  of  Congress. 

Defense  officials  say  this  force  is  necessary 
because  the  congressmen  as  well  as  the  con- 
stituents are  continually  seeking  more  Infor- 
mation. 

Finally,  there  are  the  defense  industry's 
own  lobbyists,  now  called  "strategic  systems 
salesmen."  backed  by  the  military  associa- 
tions, their  service  Journals  and  other  mili- 
tary publications. 

As  the  bin  for  the  national  defense  goes 
up  each  year  (It  Is  now  about  $80  billion) 
the  politics,  porkbarrellng  and  lobbying  gets 
more  Intense,  and  taxpayers  many  rightly 
wonder  whether  there  is  a  relationship 
among  them  all. 

The  unorthodox  promotion  system  em- 
ployed by  the  military  with  members  of  Con- 
gress was  disclosed  In  a  check  Into  the -man- 
ner In  which  a  number  held  commissions — 
sometimes  listed  In  the  Congressional  Direc- 
tory, sometimes  not. 

The  criterion  is  not  necesarlly  the  legisla- 
tor's military  background  or  experience  It 
Is.  In  many  cases,  his  membership  on  a  key 
committee  such  as  Armed  Services  or  Appro- 
priations where  the  fate  of  much  of  the  huge 
defense  budget  Is  often  decided. 

Of  the  535  Senate  and  House  members, 
139 — or  26  percent^-are  In  the  active.  Inac- 
tive and  reUred  reserve,  according  to  Penta- 
gon records  dug  out  by  The  Dally  News. 

These  ranks  range  from  BM-3  ( Boatswain's 
Mate,  3d  Class)  to  MG  (Major  General). 

Sen.  John  G.  Tower  (R-Tex.)  U  a  BM-3  In 
the  active  standby  reserve,  according  to  the 
Pentagon  list.  A  Tower  aide  denied  it.  saying 
the  senator  Is  In  the  InacUve  enlisted  re- 
serve. 
Why  does  he  maintain  his  standing? 
"As  a  factor  In  breaking  ice  ,  .  .  to  talk  to 


the  troopa,"  replied  the  Tower  spokesman 
The  senator  has  visited  Vietnam  and  domes 
tic  bases,  he  said. 

"For  instance,  he  may  go  to  the  enUsted 
men's  mess  or  the  club,  and  he  can  say  'I'm 
one  of  you  boys'  and  get  a  real,  personal 
feel'  as  to  what  worries  them." 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C)  is  an  MG 
His  assistant  Is  Col.  K.  Kipling  Cowan  who 
says  he  Is  retired  and  refers  to  himself  as  "Mr 
Cowan"  He  is  on  the  senator"s  "personal 
staff,""  not  his  office  payroll,  says  Cowan 

Asked  If  Thiu-mond's  service  as  a  retired 
reserve  general  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee represented  a  conflict  of  interest 
Cowan  replied: 

"He  has  nothing  to  gain  by  It.  He  knows 
the  problem  cf  the  military.  His  Integrity  and 
character  and  experence  are  unquestioned 

"Because  of  his  experience  and  knowledge 
the  country  is  well  served  by  people  like 
him    We  are  lucky  to  have  him." 

The  defense  budget  has  grown  so  huge  that 
each  Of  the  50  states  feel  Its  effects.  And 
while  all  are  equal,  some  are  "more  equal' 
than  others  and  so  get  more  of  the  pork 

A  speech  10  years  ago  by  Rep.  Ken  Hechler 
(D-W.  Va  )  shows  how  the  system  works  "I 
am  firmly  against  the  kind  of  logrolling  that 
would  subject  our  defense  program  to  nar- 
rowly sectional  or  selfish  pulling  and  haul- 
ing," he  said. 

"But  I  am  getting  pretty  hot  under  the 
collar  about  the  way  my  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Is  shortchanged  In  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  installations.   .   .   ." 

Hechler  vowed  to  "stand  up  on  my  hind 
legs  and  roar"  until  West  Virginia  "got  the 
fair  treatment  she  deserves." 

Pour  years  later  his  state's  share  of  mili- 
tary contracts  had  gone  from  $36,000  000  to 
$162,000,000. 

The  Ken  Hechlers  may  have  their  trou- 
bles In  getting  their  share  of  the  pie  But 
this  Is  not  a  worry  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  armed  services  and  ap- 
propriations committees. 

A  good  example  is  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D- 
S.C),  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
head.  He  is  from  Charleston.  There  are  in 
Charieston  and  several  neighboring  coun- 
ties an  air  base,  an  Army  depot,  a  missile 
plant,  a  mine  warfare  center,  a  naval  station 
a  shipyard,  a  major  Polaris  submarine  base 
and  two  hospitals. 

A  chairman  of  a  committee  dealing  with 
the  Pentagon  may  find  that  he  Is  "appre- 
ciated" more  than  other  Congressional  Com- 
mittee chairmen. 

The  Pentagon  recently  held  an  "apprecia- 
tion dinner"  for  Sen.  John  Stennls  (D-Mlss  ) 
the  new  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
chairman,  in  his  home  town  of  Jackson. 

Among  the  Pentagon  officials  attending 
were  Defense  Sec.  Melvln  R.  Laird,  four  of 
the  five  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
the  Navy  secretary,  the  Coast  Guard  com- 
mandant and  the  commander-in-chief  of 
U.S.  forces  in  the  Pacific. 

Also  flown  to  Jackson  at  taxpayer  expense 
was  the  entire  Armed  Services  Committee 
membership,  other  congressional  VIPs  and 
the  evening's  entertainment. 
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New  Probe  Slated:  TFX  Aikplane  "Classic 
Case'"  of  PoLmcKiNG 
(By  William  McGaffln) 

Washington.— The  "classic  example"  of 
lobbying  and  political  Infighting  for  huge 
defense  contracts  is  the  TFX  case— and  in 
a  few  weeks  Washington  may  get  a  re-run 
of  this  acrimonious  case. 

It  will  be  re-opened  by  Sen.  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan  (D-Ark.).  The  Dally  News  was  In- 
formed. 

McClellan  who  conducted  the  original  In- 
v^lgatlon  Into  the  highly  controversial 
TTX  (Tactical  Fighter,  Experimental),  will 
conduct  a  series  of  hearings  that  will  review 
the  case  from  Its  beginning,  then  close  It 
out  with  a  summarizing  rep>ort. 


TTie  final  phase  of  the  sessions  wlli  con- 
centrate on  the  shortcomings  of  the  plane, 
which  was  later  known  as  the  F-111.  Three 
of  the  F-llls  were  lost  in  less  than  a  month 
In  Vietnam,  at  $13,000,000  per  copy. 

Critics  of  former  Defense  Sec.  Robert  S. 
McNamara  say  it  was  one  of  his  biggest 
nilstakee. 

Nowhere  in  the  final  report.  It  may  be 
predicted,  will  there  be  a  full  discussion  of 
the  geographical  favoritism  that  was 
charged  during  the  dispute  over  the  award: 
Texas  and  New  York  against  Kansas  and  the 
state  of  Washington. 

Some  m  Washington  prefer  to  think  of  it 
as  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  against  Sen.  Henry 
(Scoop)   Jackson   (D-Wash.). 

"You  could  never  get  anybody  to  talk  on 
the  record  about  these  things,"  said  an  old 
congressional  hand. 

It  was  In  November,  1962,  that  the  Pen- 
tagon awarded  the  TFX  contract  to  the  Gen. 
eral  Dynamics  Corp.  after  one  of  the  fiercest 
behind-the-scenes  political  battles  ever 
fought  here. 

It  was  a  tough  fight  because  the  prize  being 
dangled  In  front  of  the  defense  Indtistry  was 
the  biggest  since  World  War  II.  As  originally 
drawn  up.  It  called  for  a  whopping  1,700 
planes  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6.5  billion. 

Competing  for  the  prize  also  was  the 
Boeing  Co.,  which — according  to  the  nearly 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  military 
technicians  at  the  Pentagon — should  have 
been  given  the  contract. 

When  It  went  to  General  Dynamics,  In- 
stead, McClellan  held  a  10-month  investiga- 
tion— from  February  to  November,  1963.  The 
case  has  been  in  limbo  since. 

If  the  politics  of  the  c£tse  does  not  appear 
in  the  final  McClellan  report,  neither  will 
there  be  any  discussion  of  the  relative  pros- 
perity of  General  Dynamics  and  Boeing  at  the 
time  the  contract  was  awarded. 

"It's  common  knowledge  that  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  award  of  the  TFX  contract,""  said 
a  knowledgeable  Capitol  Hill  source  who  has 
been  close  to  the  conflict  for  years. 

One  of  the  Important  factors  influencing 
the  decision  In  favor  of  General  Dynamics, 
he  said,  was  that  it  needed  the  business  more 
than  Boeing. 

"The  way  they  reasoned  is  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  keep  General  Dynamics  prosperous, 
too,  in  case  this  big  contractor  might  be 
needed  in  some  future  emergency." 

The  geographical  battle  lines  were  drawn 
from  the  start — Boeing,  with  headquarters  in 
Seattle  planned  to  build  the  flying  machine 
in  its  Wichita  (Kan.)  plant,  while  General 
Dynamics,  headquartered  in  New  York, 
planned — and  Anally  did — the  work  in  Texas 
and  Long  Island. 

Its  Texas  plant,  the  Convair  division.  Is  at 
Fort  Worth.  Its  main  subcontractor  was 
Grumman  Aircraft  Corp.,  on  Long  Island. 

One  politics-sharp  congressional  source 
commented : 

"An  election  was  coming  up  (the  1964 
presidential  election)  and  there  were  obvi- 
ously a  lot  more  electoral  votes  to  be  gathered 
in  New  York  and  Texas  than  In  Kansas  and 
Washington  state. 

"But  naturally  you  could  never  get  Mc- 
Namara or  Johnson  to  admit  this." 

A  Texas  Democratic  congressman,  did  go  on 
record  about  what  the  contract  meant  In 
dollars  to  General  Dynamics  and  Port 
Worth: 

"It  meant  the  difference  between  employ- 
ment or  unemployment  for  thousands  of  my 
constituents." 

Rep.  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.)  was  describing  a 
problem  typical  of  scores — if  not  hundreds — 
of  congressmen  whose  home  economies  are 
dependent  on  defense  industry. 

As  a  member  of  the  Texas  delegation 
headed  by  then  Vice  President  Johnson,  he 
worked  hard  to  win  the  contract  for  General 
Dynamics,  and  he  did  not  try  to  conceal  this 
fact. 


"I  talked  about  this  subject  with  every- 
body I  could  get  to  listen,""  he  said,  "both 
military  and  civilian  officials.  That  does  not. 
In  my  Judgment,  amount  to  undesirable  po- 
litical Influence.  The  same  sort  of  things  was 
being  attempted  by  the  other  side. 

Boeing  had  Its  political  champions,  too. 

The  Investigation  into  the  TFX  contract 
award  was  made  at  the  instigation  of  Sen. 
Jackson  (D-Wash),  sometimes  called  "the 
senator  from  Boeing."  Jackson  held  a  post 
on  the  subcommittee  that  looked  into  TFX. 

One  of  Boeing's  most  fervent  supporters 
was  Rep.  K.  William  Stinson  (R-Wash.), 
whose  7th  District  Included  that  part  of 
Seattle  in  which  Boeing's  main  headquarters 
is  located.  In  the  bitter  aftermath  of  the 
TFX  award,  Stinson,  who  served  from  1963  to 
1965,  rose  in  the  House  one  day  and  In  acid 
tones,  said: 

"This  very,  very  valuable  TFX  (was)  some- 
times known  as  the  LBJ  aircraft." 

Support  for  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex Is  bipartisan  and  Boeing  had  it. 

Besides  Warren  Magnuson,  the  other  Dem- 
ocratic senator  from  Washington  state,  there 
was  a  trio  of  Kansas  legislators,  all  Repub- 
licans: Sen.  James  B.  Pearson.  then-Sen. 
Frank  Carlson  and  Bep.  Garner  E.  Shrlver. 

The  latter  three  went  to  then-Air  Force 
Sec.'  Eugene  Zuckert,  arguing  that  Boeing 
could  do  a  better  Job  than  General  Dynamics, 
and  besides,  that  Boeing's  Wichita  plant 
needed  the  work. 

As  did  the  Kansas  trio,  then-Sen.  Mike 
Monroney  (D-Okla.)  made  a  case  for  an  idle 
defense  facility  in  his  state.  He  reminded 
Zuckert  that  the  government  owned  a  big 
plant  In  Tulsa,  that  it  had  large  unused 
machinery    and    manpower    resources. 

Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.).  a  former 
Air  Force  secretary  himself,  hoped  that  Mis- 
souri defense  plants  could  get  TFX  subcon- 
tracts— from  either  competitor. 

But  the  potent  forces  working  for  General 
Dynamics  prevailed.  These  Included  not  only 
Vice  President  Johnson  and  Rep.  Wright,  but 
John  B.  Connally,  a  good  friend  of  Mr.  John- 
son and  Navy  secretary  early  in  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  administration  who  had  moved  on 
to  become  governor  of  Texas. 

There  was  also  Fred  Korth,  the  Texas 
banker  who  became  Navy  secretary  after 
Connally. 

The  McClellan  investigation  disclosed — 
among  other  things — that  General  Dynamics, 
the  TFX  winner,  kept  its  checking  account 
in  the  Fort  Worth  bank  that  Korth  headed 
before  coming  to  Washington. 


Giant    Cargo    Plane    Far    Past   £:stimated 

Cost 

(By  William  McGaffln  and  Robert 

Gruenberg) 

Washington. — Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  No. 
1  among  the  nation's  top  500  defense  con- 
tractors. Is  building  the  "Versatile  Giant." 

That's  Lockheed's  description  of  the  C-5 
Galaxy,  a  gargantuan  cargo  plane  that  Lock- 
heed hopes  the  Air  Force  will  turn  into  a  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  that  can  stay  aloft 
for  weeks. 

A  nuclear-powered  plane  project  was  killed 
In  1961  by  F»resldent  John  Kennedy  after  15 
years  of  research  and  more  than  $1  billion 
had  been  spent  by  the  Air  Force,  Navy 
and  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

But  the  C-5  is  proposed  by  Lockheed  now 
as  the  plane  that  can  do  It.  This  Is  one  way 
new  weapons  are  born. 

The  "Versatile  Giant"  rates  high  among  the 
colossal  creations  of  the  nation's  mush- 
rooming post-World  War  II  military-indus- 
trial combine. 

Aside  from  its  size  and  advanced  technical 
developments,  the  C-5  is  already  a  rarity  by 
Pentagon  contracting  standards:  It  flew  on 
schedule  last  June  30,  a  date  fixed  three  years 
earlier. 

The    plane,    a    monster    with    28    landing 


wheels,  has  a  tall  more  than  six  stories  tall 
(workers  at  Lockheed's  Marietta  (Oa.)  plant 
wear  mountain  climbers'  ropes).  It  is  almost 
a  football  field  in  length. 

At  an  average  sp>eed  of  506  miles  an  hour 
it  will  span  oceans  and  continents,  carrying 
helicopters,  tanks,  trucks.  Jeeps,  ammunition 
trailers  and  even  mobile  bridges.  With  75 
soldiers  and  20  airmen,  in  addition,  there  are 
enough  men  and  materiel  for  a  small 
invasion. 

It  is.  says  Lockheed,  the  "world's  largest 
airplane."  and  the  Air  Force  wants  120  of 
them. 

But  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  left  critics  wondering 
whether  it  also  will  become  the  world's 
largest  airplane  bill. 

Neither  the  Defense  Department,  nor  Lock- 
heed, nor  Congress  can  estimate  Its  ultimate 
cost. 

"I  dont  have  the  foggiest  notion,"  said  a 
Lockheed  spokesman,  adding  it  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  contract's  provisions  after  the  last 
plane  Is  delivered. 

But  the  cost  will  be  big,  all  agree,  and 
Lockheed  Is  accustomed  to  bigness.  Last  year 
it  and  Its  subsidiary,  Lockheed  Shipbuilding 
Construction,  received  $1,870,000,000  In  mili- 
tary contracts,  about  5  percent  of  the  total 
awarded. 

That's  10  times  the  amount  In  the  proposed 
1969-70  federal  budget  for  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

A.  E.  Fitzgerald,  deputy  for  management 
systems,  office  of  the  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  reported  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  the  C-5  probably  will 
cost  $2  billion  more  than  the  original  con- 
tract celling  of  $3  billion. 

"The  Air  Force  itself  admits  that  the  cost 
'overrun'  will  amount  to  at  least  SI. 2  billion," 
adds  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls),  com- 
mittee chairman. 

Three  of  the  airplanes  have  been  produced. 
But  the  significant  delivery  date.  June.  1969. 
when  the  planes  were  to  Join  Air  Force  opera- 
tions, has  now  been  delayed  to  December. 

The  Air  Force  "had  not  bothered  to  tell 
anyone"  about  the  extra  costs,  said  a  Prox- 
mlre aide,  "until  after  the  hearings  dis- 
covered them." 

Proxmlre  wanted  to  get  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  delay  ordering  57  of  the  pl&nes. 
approximately  the  latter  half  of  the  number 
sought  by  the  Air  Force. 

He  hoped  a  new  price  could  be  negotiated, 
and  he  scheduled  hearings  on  the  C-5  for 
the  afternoon  of  Jan.  16.  But  that  morning 
he  was  notified  by  then  Defense  Sec.  Clark 
M.  Clifford  that  the  Air  Force  had  "exer- 
cised the  option"  to  buy  23  of  the  57  planes. 

"Having  reviewed  all  the  facts.  Including 
cost  escalation.  I  concluded  It  was  In  the 
national  Interest  to  authorize  the  action." 
Clifford  told  Proxmlre  in  a  letter. 

"I  felt  It  appropriate  to  take  this  action 
before  Jan.  20;  otherwise  the  new  adminis- 
tration would  have  had  only  1 1  days  In  which 
to  review  and  make  a  decision  in  this  com- 
plex matter." 

The  Air  Force  denies  a  $2  billion  "over- 
run." Its  cost  data  breakdown,  headed  "fly- 
away costs."  says  it  Is  $882,000.  or  25  per  cent 
more  than  the  October,  1964,  estimate  when 
the  program  began. 

At  that  time  the  Air  Force  estimated  the 
cost  to  be  $3,110,000,000  (close  to  Proxmire's 
83  billion),  based  on  a  smaller  craft  than 
Galaxy.  But  by  October,  1965.  when  Lock- 
heed received  "contract  go-ahead",  the  cost 
was  $3,460,000,000.  Since  then,  it  has  gone 
to  $4,340,000,000. 

•"Economic  inflation  has  been  the  biggest 
single  cause  for  the  price  rise,  amounting 
to  an  estimated  $500,000,000."'  says  the  cost 
date  memo  furnished  by  the  Pentagon. 

Also,  in  1965  r-hanges  in  specifications 
caused  ""considerable  redesign."  In  1966  wind 
tunnel  tests  revealed  "significant  excess 
drag.'"  forcing  more  redesigning.  The  plane 
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ing antiballistic  missiles  at  a  cost  speculated 
at  $5  billion  and  up. 

National  defense  costs,  currently  at  about 
$80  billion  a  year — the  same  level  as  the 
height  of  World  War  II — are,  for  the  first  time 
being  looked  at  with  a  view  toward  serious 
cutting. 

Robert  S.  Benson,  former  official  in  the 
Pentagon's  office  of  the  controller,  writing 
recently  in  the  Washington  Monthly,  says 
that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  major  weapons 
systems  the  Pentagon  buys  cost  twice  as 
much  as  he  originally  estimated. 

More  than  $9.2  billion  in  'fat"  can  be 
slashed  from  the  Pentagon's  budget,  says 
Benson,  without  affecting  national  security 
or  reducing  funds  for  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  cuts  can  be  made  in  the  so-called 
"core"  programs  and  in  areas  where  "weapons 
systems  are  either  duplicated  or  outmoded, 
where  an  enemy  threat  is  no  longer  credible 
in  today's  political  and  technological  envi- 
ronmeht,  or  where  money  is  being  lost 
through  grossly  inefficient  p>erformance." 
He  suggested: 

Eliminating  the  Manned  Orbiting  Labora- 
tory (MOL),  an  Air  Force  project  "duplica- 
tive and  wasteful"  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration's  program: 
Savings.  $576,000,000. 

Instituting  a  "more  flexible"  Army  basic 
training  program,  shortening  it  in  some  cases 
for  certain  troops:  $50  million. 

Reducing  by  25  per  cent  the  number  of 
changes  in  officer  assignments,  with  conse- 
quent reduction  of  moving  and  transporta- 
tion costs:  $500,000,000. 

Eliminating  the  extra  '"cushion"  of  man- 
power demanded  by  the  Pentagon  to  com- 
pensate for  men  on  leave,  in  the  hospital  and 
in  schools.  Require,  Instead — as  does  Indus- 
try— that  the  absences  be  "absorbed"  by  the 
work  units:  $450,000,000. 

Eliminating  the  close-to-shady  practices, 
the  "sheer  Inefficiency"  and  other  sloppy  ad- 
ministration in  Pentagon  purchasing.  This 
would  require  "no  dramatic  breakthrough  in 
management  techniques."  Saving:  $2.7  bil- 
lion. 

Taking  a  new  look  at  the  Navy's  use  of  tac- 
tical aircraft  carriers  as  against  the  use  of 
ground  air  bases  now  scattered  around  the 
globe  augmented  by  the  Navy's  "vital"  Polar- 
is-Poseidon ballistic  missile  submarine  fleet. 
Savings  In  eliminating  five  carriers:  $400,- 
000.000. 

Reconsidering  the  use  of  Marine  Corps  am- 
phibious assault  tactics,  especially  in  the 
light  of  an  enemy's  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
employment.  Keep  the  marines,  but  "phase 
out  a  proportionate  share  of  assault  ships": 
$100,000,000. 

Reducing  over-all  shipping  defenses  to  a 
"sensible"  level  instead  of  expanding  them 
at  a  time  when  destroying  the  ships  of  an 
enemy  would,  in  any  event,  almost  certainly 
mean  a  nuclear  war:  $600,000,000. 

Making  a  "realistic"  cut-back  from  the 
300,000  U.S.-NATO  troops  in  Europe  (with 
200,000  dependents)  to  125,000  troops,  with 
50,000  on  U.S.  soil  for  "contingencies":  $1.5 
billion. 

Converting  the  SAGE-Alr  Defense  Com- 
mand from  a  full  anti-bomber  defensive  sys- 
tem (outmoded  when  "the  balance  of  terror 
rests  on  an  offensive  missile  strength")  to  a 
purely  warning  system:  $600,000,000. 

HalUng  the  SenUnel  ABM,  "a  misguided 
attempt  to  provide  protection":  $1.8  billion. 
Benson  is  now  among  the  top  officials  of 
the  Urban  Coalition,  a  group  of  national  lead- 
ers dedicated  to  tackling  realistically  and 
directly  the  problems  of  the  cities.  Antago- 
nists may  thus  charge  him  with  special 
pleading. 

However,  similar  estimates  from  "neutral," 
as  well  as  military  sources  caused  an  "In- 
house"  furor  last  sunamer  at  the  five-sided 
fortress  on  the  Potomac. 

In  fact,  these  savings  estimates  were  even 
higher  than  Benson's  $10.8  billion. 


They  were  disclosed  in  an  Indepth  investi- 
gation by  the  Congressional  Quarterly,  the 
fact-finding,  record-searching  Washington 
research  organization  with  a  reputation  for 
reliability. 

Based  on  Interviews  with  numerous  de- 
fense-industry experts,  civilian  and  military 
officials,  CQ's  lists  differed  only  In  a  few  de- 
tails from  Benson's  estimates. 

Critics  of  Defense  Department  spending 
practices  are  also  concentrating  fire  on  other 
cost-cutting  methods.  For  instance: 

Of  the  500  personnel  in  the  Budget  Bureau, 
only  about  50,  or  10  per  cent,  are  assigned  to 
scrutinize  military  spending,  Sen.  William 
Proxmire  (D-Wls.),  said  recently. 

One  explanation  is  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
considers  that  any  attempt  by  it  to  subject 
defense  spending  to  rigorous  examination 
would  force  it  into  the  field  of  military 
strategy  and  national  security. 

Rep.  William  S.  Moorhead  (D-Pa.)  says 
that  one  result  of  the  Pentagon's  control 
over  the  Budget  Bureau's  experts  is  that  the 
budget  director  must  ask  the  President  to 
overrule  the  defense  secretary  in  any  con- 
troversy. 

Other  Cabinet  secretaries  do  not  enjoy 
the  power  possessed  by  the  defense  secretary. 
They  must  ask  the  President  to  overrule  the 
budget  director  in  any  dispute  affecting  their 
agency. 

The  sheer  size  of  the  Pentagon  and  its 
operations,  the  lack  of  competitive  bidding  in 
favor  of  negotiated  contracts,  the  lack  of 
uniform  accounting  standards  (now  under 
study  by  the  General  Accounting  Office),  the 
military-industrial  links,  the  secrecy  of 
audits — all  these,  and  more — contribute  to 
the  uncontroUability  of  the  Pentagon  say 
the  critics. 


Ralph  Lapp:  Pentagon  Gadfly — A  Nuclear 
Expert  and  Relentless  Arms-Race  Foe 
Warns  the  Untted  States  Is  Close  To 
Being  a  Prisoner  of  Its  Own  Military 

(By  William  McGaffin  and  Robert 
Gruenberg) 

Washington. — Two  Presidents,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  Richard  M.  Nixon,  were  strongly 
motivated  by  jjolitics  to  build  the  controver- 
sial antlballistlc-missile  system 

Their  decision  represents  another  in  a  long 
series  of  triumphs  for  the  military-industrial 
complex. 

With  its  pressures,  political  connections 
and  influence  stretching  from  Capitol  Hill  to 
small-town  factory,  it  has  contributed  to  the 
arms  race  and  brought  us  to  the  dangerous 
point  where  we  may  one  day  become  "pris- 
oners" in  a  "garrison  state." 

These  are  some  of  the  conclusions  of  Ralph 
E.  Lapp,  outstanding  American  nuclear  scien- 
tist who,  with  other  noted  persons,  is  waging 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  deploying  the 
ABM. 

Lapp's  credentials  extend  back  to  1943, 
when  he  was  part  of  the  team  that  developed 
America's  atomic  bomb  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  also  has  been  a  top  adviser  to 
defense  officials. 

In  a  wide-range  interview  to  climax  a  se- 
ries of  Daily  News  articles  on  the  influence  of 
the  conglomerate  of  defense.  Industrial,  edu- 
cation, political  and  labor  forces  that  make 
up  the  "complex,"  Lapp  emphasized: 

The  military-industrial  complex  "needs' 
the  ABM  so  it  can  continue  its  work  as  Viet- 
nam spending  and  Apollo  space  program 
contracts  taper  off. 

Starting  with  a  "modest"  $2  billion,  the 
ABM  costs  could  go  as  high  as  $72  billion — 
with  no  dollar  limit  really  in  sight. 

The  military-industrial  Influence  "cuts 
across"  both  major  political  parties,  not  only 
because  of  the  "dominance  of  the  military" 
but  because  jKilitlcians  are  hungry  to  keep 
constituents  happy  in  Jobs,  no  matter  what 
kind. 

The  danger  exists  that  the  military-Indus- 
trial combine  depends  so  greatly  on  cold-war 


tensions  and  resultant  arms  making  that  it 
may  be  tempted  to  promote  these  for  selfish 
financial  reasons. 

SIGNinCANT     excerpts     FROM     THE     INTERVIEW 
WITH    LAPP 

Q.  How  did  the  ABM  get  started? 

A.  It  got  started  toward  the  end  of  World 
War  II  as  an  anti-bomber  defense.  It  was 
hastened  by  the  Soviet  development  of  an 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  and  the 
launching  of  Sputnik  In  1957. 

Q.  Were  you  surprised  when  Defense  Sec. 
Rot>ert  McNamara  announced  a  decision  to 
deploy  the  ABM? 

A.  Yes.  because  It  was  a  complete  U-turn 
for  him.  It  went  against  everything  he  had 
said  up  to  then.  (McNamara  had  long 
argued  that  the  U.S.  deployment  of  an  ABM 
would  trigger  an  "action-reaction  phe- 
nomenon," causing  the  Soviets  to  attempt 
to  "out-ABM"  the  United  States,  thus  splral- 
ing  the  arms  race.) 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  he  made  that  turn? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  there's  only  one  place 
the  decision  could  have  been  made — the 
White  House. 

Q.  Why  did  the  White  House  make  It? 

A.  The  Republicans  blasted  President  John- 
son for  failure  to  make  a  decision  on  the 
antiballistic  missile.  He  was  still  in  the  run- 
ning for  a  second  term  at  that  time  and 
it  could  become  a  potential  defense  issue.  I 
guess  you  could  say  that  warheads  with 
mega-votes  were  more  important  than  war- 
heads with  megatons. 

Q.  So  you  feel  this  was  largely  politically 
inspired? 

A.  Congress  had  already  appropriated  the 
money.  .  .  .  Congress  was  ready,  the  Army 
was  ready,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  ap- 
proved it.  the  GOP  was  criticizing  LBJ — It 
seems  to  me  the  cards  were  all  stacked  one 
way.  When  you've  spent  $4  billion  (In  re- 
search) on  a  weapons  system,  It's  awfully 
difficult  not   to  do   something  about  It. 

Q.  In  the  fall  of  1966.  the  Russians  were 
beginning  to  deploy  a  limited  ABM  around 
Moscow.  Did  that  figure  in  it? 

A.  This  was  certainly  a  factor.  The  match- 
ing of  weapons  is  the  oldest  of  military  tra- 
ditions. No  matter  what  the  Russians  de- 
velop you  have  to  go  ahead  and  develop  the 
same  thing.  But  McNamara  had  already  an- 
ticipated that,  and  in  1961  and  1962  we  took 
steps  to  develop  the  multiple  warhead  for 
our  missiles — which  If  deployed  would  give 
us  an  advantage  over  the  Soviets. 

Q.  What  else  figured  In  It? 

A.  There's  also  the  military-industrial  com- 
ponent. Nothing  promises  so  many  dollars 
to  the  major  aerospace  concerns  as  the  ABM. 
Once  you  start  on  it,  it's  a  narcotic.  You're 
hooked  and  you'll  never  get  off  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  military-Industrial 
complex  was  active  In  pressuring  and  lobby- 
ing for  this? 

A.  Oh,  very  definitely.  But  I  deny  it  Is  a 
conspiracy,  because  a  conspiracy  takes  co- 
ordination. However,  If  people  think  alike  you 
don't  have  to  have  a  conspiracy, 

Q.  If  the  ABM  is  deployed,  what  would  it 
mean  for  the  arms  race  and  the  money 
to  be  sp)ent? 

A.  The  Soviets  must  look  on  an  ABM  de- 
fense as  being  an  effective  one.  They  have 
no  choice,  because  as  a  military  man,  you 
must  always  assume  the  worst.  It  would 
start  another  round  in  the  arms  race. 

The  cost  of  the  present  program  is  esti- 
mated at  $2.1  billion,  for  partial  protection 
for  about  one-third  of  the  bases.  To  pro- 
tect all  the  missiles  sites  would  cost  about 
818  billion,  and  an  equal  amount  to  protect 
cities  would  bring  it  to  $36  billion.  Then  with 
elaborate  "point  defenses"  it  could  go  up 
possibly  twice  as  high. 

Q.  Why  did  President  Nixon  go  ahead  with 
It? 

A.  This  dramatically  altered  program  to 
defend  missiles  instead  of  cities  reflects  pres- 


sure in  the  Pentagon  itself.  People  in  the 
Army  who  had  been  trying  to  sell  this  sys- 
tem for  a  long  time  pushed  very  hard.  And 
Defense  Sec.  Melvin  Laird,  being  a  "hard- 
liner," decided  to  accept  that.  Now  Mr.  Nixon 
is  in  an  unenviable  position  of  having  to 
battle    It    out    with    congress. 

Q.  Would  Mr.  Nixon  have  been  as  inclined 
to  proceed  with  the  ABM  had  he  not  in- 
herited it  from  the  Johnson  administration? 

A.  Mr.  Nixon  in  his  campaign  had  come 
out  strongly  for  increasing  our  national  se- 
curity. A  week  before  he  was  elected  he 
made  a  very  strong  radio  broadcast  in  this 
connection.  And  I  think  that  his  political 
constituency,  which  is  the  more  conserva- 
tive  type,  would  be  pleased  with   this. 

There's  also  the  point  of  George  Wallace 
in  the  picture.  If  he  did  not  go  ahead  with 
an  ABM  program,  he  would  be  handling  a 
security  issue  to  George  Wallace. 

Q.  How  do  the  antiballistic  missile  ques- 
tion and  the  military-industrial  complex  in- 
volve the  political  parties? 

A.  So  far  as  the  "complex"  is  concerned,  it 
dosen't  make  any  difference  which  party 
Is  in  p>ower.  It  will  support  or  put  pressure 
on  either  one. 

Q.  If,  as  you  say.  both  parties  are  involved, 
what  are  Americans  to  do  about  it? 

A.  Americans  must  turn  in  the  direction  of 
rationality.  McNamara.  at  the  end  of  that 
September,  1967,  speech,  said  we  must  begin 
to  seek  kinds  of  strategic  agreements  with 
the  Russians.  I  think  our  safety  will  lie  more 
In  limitation  of  nuclear  arms  than  senseless 
increases. 

Q.  Doesn't  having  more  nuclear  weapons 
provide  more  security? 

A.  The  American  people  have  never  quite 
absorbed  the  new  dimension  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. They  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  sheer 
numbers — more  tanks,  more  airplanes,  more 
battleships,  more   security. 

But  when  with  200  nuclear  weapons  you 
have  the  capacity  to  knock  the  Soviet  Union 
out  of  the  20th  Century,  and  you  have  10.000 
warheads  available,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
enough  of  something. 

Q.  Why  should  both  parties  be  more  or 
less  in  agreement  on  this? 

A.  Because  of  the  traditional  dominance 
of  the  military  in  our  government. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean? 

A.  The  "hard  core"  (fact)  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex  is  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment spends  so  much  money.  Money  is 
power.  With  $80  billion,  it  has  extended  its 
Influence  into  the  very  heart  and  mind  of 
America.  Millions  of  Americans  owe  their 
livelihood  to  the  Defense  Department  and  so 
do  many  thousands  of  contractors.  Some 
completely  depend  on  Pentagon  contracts. 

A  triangular  complex 

Q.  Is  it  Just  the  military  and  industry? 

A.  It's  a  triangular  figure — the  Defense  De- 
partment on  one  side,  contractors  on  the 
other  and,  at  the  base,  the  funding  agency. 
Congress, 

Q.  Is  that  all? 

A.  We  have  a  closed  cycle  here,  tied  to- 
gether by  the  fact  that  defense  plant  work- 
ers are  also  voters.  This  Is  the  glue  of  It. 
And  we're  not  talking  only  about  laborers — 
but  scientists,  engineers,  technicians,  uni- 
versities. It's  a  kind  of  second  government. 

Q.  So  what's  wrong  with  it?  Jobs  are  pro- 
vided. Industry  pays  taxes,  builds  roads,  etc. 

A.  The  thing  that  Is  wrong  is  that  we  come 
to  an  arms  economy.  We  become  prisoners  of 
the  military.  What  happens  when  the  for- 
tunes of  General  Dynamics  or  Lockheed  Air- 
craft start  to  sag? 

Q.  How  does  this  affect  social  problems; 
the  cities,  for  Instance? 

A.  We  have  constantly  deferred  doing 
something  about  our  cities.  It's  the  old 
"guns-vs. -butter"  argument,  and  we  have  al- 
lowed the  butter  to  go  rancid. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  the  American  de- 


fense industry  and  the  U.S.  economy  depend 
on  keeping  the  Cold  War  going? 

A.  I  can't  help  but  think  that  when  you 
see  full-page  ads  ...  on  the  latest  missiles 
and  bombers  In  the  trade  press,  that  this 
does  have  some  effect  on  the  Cold  War.  What 
really  worries  me  is  that  if  the  aerospace 
industry  gets  into  trouble,  as  it  is  now,  that 
some  of  these  people  in  the  business  may 
actually  turn  into  being  promoters  of  the 
Cold  War. 

Slaves  to  security 

Q.  Could  we  become  a  garrison  state  in 
which  most  of  our  money  is  devoted  to  arms? 
Could  we  one  day  have  a  military  coup? 

A.  I  don't  think  it's  anything  so  dramatic 
as  a  military  coup.  I  think  it's  more  a  ques- 
tion of  our  total  program  being  nudged  over 
by  the  military — unquestioning  subservience 
to  national  security  without  asking  what  we 
get  for  It.  No  less  an  authority  that  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  raised  the  very  Issue  of 
the  military-Industrial  complex  converting 
us  into  a  kind  of  garrison  state. 

Q.  What  does  this  mean  to  the  individual? 

A.  This  eventually  penetrates  into  the  core 
of  a  person.  It  comes  back  to  the  whole 
question  of  the  nature  of  our  country — 
where  we're  moving — and  should  we  not  be 
spending  more  on  the  works  of  man,  rather 
than   the  arts  of  destruction? 


AMERICA'S  MUSEUMS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  publication  of  a  report  describing 
the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  museums 
in  America.  It  is  entitled  "America's  Mu- 
seums: The  Belmont  Report."  The 
message  from  this  report  comes  through 
all  too  clearly:  museums  are  in  trouble. 
Stated  simply,  museums  cannot  afford 
to  continue  offering  widespread  cultural 
and  educational  services  without  Federal 
support. 

The  report  grew  out  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities' 
thorough  study  of  the  status  of  America's 
museums,  their  unmet  needs,  and  their 
relationship  to  other  educational  and  cul- 
tural institutions.  Ser\'ing  as  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Council,  S.  Dillon  Ripley 
called  upon  the  American  Association  ol 
Museums  to  assist  in  the  study  of  these 
needs.  The  American  Association  of  Mu- 
seums appointed  a  distinguished  special 
committee  consisting  of  the  following 
persons : 

W.  D.  Frankforter,  director.  Grand 
Rapids  Public  Museum,  Michigan. 

Frank  H.  Hammond,  director  pro  tem. 
American  Association  of  Museums. 

Louis  C.  Jones,  director.  New  York 
State  Historical  Association,  Ctjopers- 
town,  N.Y. 

Sherman  Lee,  director,  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art. 

George  E.  Lindsay,  director,  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Francisco. 

Thomas  M.  Messer.  director,  the  Solo- 
mon R.  Guggenheim  Museum.  New  York 
City. 

Charles  Parkhurst,  director,  the  Balti- 
more Museum  of  Art,  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of 
Museums. 

H.  J.  Swinney,  director,  the  Adiron- 
dack Museum,  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  NY. 

Frank  A.  Taylor,  director,  U.S.  Nation- 
al Museum,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Evan  H.  Turner,  director,  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art. 
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Bradford  W  ishbiun,  director.  Museum 
of  Science,  Boston. 

E.  Leland  Webber,  director.  Field  Mu- 
sexun  of  Natural  History.  Chicago,  and 
chairman,  Cortimittee  on  Museum  Needs 
of  the  Americain  Association  of  Museums. 
John  B.  Datis,  Jr..  superintendent  of 
schools.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

John  R.  Plerhing,  writer.  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 

Nancy  Hanjlcs.  executive  secretary, 
special  studiesl  Rockefeller  Bros.  Fund, 
New  York  City] 

J.  Newton  \  Hill,  director.  Karamu 
House.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

This  committee  met  initially  at  Bel- 
mont House,  Maryland,  outside  of  Bal- 
timore, to  outline  the  general  areas  of 
museum  need^  and  conditions  in  this 
commimity.  Thje  American  Association  of 
Museums  comn^ittee  continued  gathering 
information  ahd  statistics  throughout 
mid-1968.  In  t|ie  later  part  of  1968.  it 
submitted  a  filial  document  to  the  Fed- 
eral Council,  in  turn,  the  Federal  Coim- 
cll.  then  chaired  by  Roger  Stevens,  sub- 
mitted Its  final  report  to  President  John- 
son on  November  25,  1968. 

Basically,  theire  are  three  types  of  mu- 
seums: those  srieclalizing  In  art,  those  In 
history,  and  thofee  in  science.  Nonprofit  in 
nature,  and  chkrged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  collecmng,  preserving,  and  ex- 
hibiting our  Nation's  treasures,  museums 
have  long  served  the  public  without  ade- 
quate compensation.  They  have  brought 
cultural  and  educational  advantages  to 
people  of  all  agfes.  They  have  performed 
research  for  tht  scientific  advancement 
of  the  entire  Nation.  They  have  preserved 
our  cultural  h^ltage.  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  study  ihe  past.  In  the  past,  the 
financial    burdebs    of   these    Important 
tasks  have  been  jbome  by  private  citizens 
or  local  governrrients.  The  book,  "Ameri- 
ca's Museums:  Ifhe  Belmont  Report."  ex- 
plains that  now  the  cost  of  these  efforts 
have  outstripped  the  abilities  of  private 
fortunes  and  local  governments. 

If  all  the  mus(  lums  In  America  were  to 
close  tomorrow.  :he  public  would  soon  be 
demanding  to  l;now  something  of  our 
past,  to  see  the  objects  which  brought 
mankind  to  the  present  day.  In  a  short 
time,  we  would  l»e  opening  buildings  for 
the   very   purpoi  es   that   museums   now 
serve.  We  woul4  soon  be  training  and 
hiring  people  to  conserve  these  objects 
of  art.  history.  And  science  and  exhibit 
them  for  the  pul  )llc  to  see.  The  ever-in- 
creasing popularity  of  museums  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  f  j  ct  that  many  of  them 
have   over   1.000  000   visitors  per  year. 
This  is  no  mere  'ad.  The  growth  in  new 
museums  and  the  expanding  use  of  all 
museums  has  be<n  continuing  for  years, 
and  It  continues  because  the  public  rec- 
ognizes and  dems  nds  their  cultural,  edu- 
cational benefits. 

However,  thesi!  benefits  cost  money. 
With  growth  in  popularity,  the  cost  of 
museum  services  become  more  and  more 
expensive.  And  it  must  be  noted  that  It 
costs  more  to  maintain  exhibition  space 
for  1.000.000  visitors  than  for  500.000, 
salaries  are  higher,  more  sophisticated 
humidity  controls  are  needed,  and  of 
great  importance,  acquisition  costs  are 
higher.  And  thes;  costs  have  grown  as 
the  financial  bas ;  of  museums  has  re- 
mained constant. 
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Much  of  what  I  have  just  related  can 
be  found  in  the  letter  which  Roger  Ste- 
vens wrote  upon  transmittal  of  the  Bel- 
mont Report  to  President  Johnson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ste- 
vens' letter,  with  Its  eloquent  discussion 
of  the  report  and  the  problems  faced  by 
our  museums,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Podndation  on  the  Akts 

AND     THE     HtrMANTTIES,     PeDEKAL 

Council  on  the  Abts  and  thb 
Humanities, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  25, 1968. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities. I  am  privileged  to  forward  you  the 
enclosed  report.  "The  Condition  and  Needs 
of  America's  Museums". 

On  June  20.  1967.  you  asked  the  Federal 
Council  to  study  thoroughly  the  status  of 
America's  museums,  to  assess  their  present 
condition  and  unmet  needs,  to  identify  their 
relationship  to  other  educational  and  cul- 
tural Institutions,  and  to  recommend  ways 
to  support  and  strengthen  these  unique  re- 
positories of  scientific,  artistic,  and  historical 
wealth. 

The  report  was  the  subject  of  continuing 
discussions  at  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
Federal  Council  and  was  the  subject  of  many 
meetings  of  the  Council's  museum  subcom- 
mittee. It  drew  upon  the  Icnowledge  and  in- 
sights of  the  most  distinguished  directors, 
curators  and  other  museum  professionals  as 
well  as  educators,  foundation  officials,  and 
public-spirited  citizens.  It  drew,  too,  upon 
virtually  all  of  the  rather  limited  museum 
literature  presently  available.  Given  the 
limitation  brought  about  by  the  shortage  of 
relevant  data,  the  Council  believes  the  report 
to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  signifi- 
cant assessment  of  America's  museums  pres- 
ently available. 

It  Is  the  view  of  this  Council  that  the 
report  documents  the  broad  scope  of  museum 
services  and  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  nations  museums  play  an  authentic 
and  major  role  in  the  nation's  cultural  and 
intellectual  life.  The  report  makes  clear,  too. 
that  a  pervasive  and  insistent  financial 
crisis  confronts  these  Institutions. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  federal  sup- 
port. It  is  In  the  national  interest  to  protect 
our  cultural  heritage  as  other  countries  have 
effectively  done  for  many  years.  Collectively 
the  nation's  museums  preserve,  exhibit,  and 
interpret  the  Irreplaceable  treasures  of  Amer- 
ica, and  of  man.  Together  with  schools  and 
libraries  they  represent  the  communities' — 
and  the  nation's — resources  for  educating 
tomorrow's  citizens.  If  the  present  financial 
dilemma  were  not  a  source  of  serious  con- 
cern, these  functions  of  museums  alone 
would  commend  a  sustained  federal  Interest 
to  a  nation  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  our  national  life. 

Paced,  as  are  all  of  America's  cultural 
Institutions,  with  a  demand  for  greater  serv- 
ice to  their  community  and  nation  and  e.x- 
perienclng  a  relative  decrease  in  traditional 
sources  of  funds,  it  is  apparent  on  the  basis 
of  Information  presently  available  that  ad- 
ditional resources  will  be  required  to  meet 
these  expanding  demands,  or  In  some  cases, 
to  prevent  further  reduction  in  existing  serv- 
ices. 

But  a  reduction  of  museum  services  at  the 
very  time  when  millions  of  Americans  are 
looking  eagerly  to  them— and  to  other  cul- 
tural institutions— to  give  added  dimension 
and  meaning  to  their  lives  must  not  come 
about  through  inaction  or  inadvertence. 
Steps  can  be  taken  now  to  meet  specific  seri- 
ous needs.  Further  steps  should  be  taken  in 


the  near  future  to  Insure  continuing  support 
which  will  provide  federal  resources  while 
encouraging  increased  support  from  tradi- 
tional sources. 

The  Federal  CouncU  urges  consideration  of 
the  following  steps  which  may  be  taken  now 
without  major  legislative  change  and  within 
the  framework  of  existing  law: 

1.  A  number  of  existing  federal  agencies,  by 
outstanding     authorizations,     could     malte 
funds  available  for  needs  of  museums  direct- 
ly. In  the  Council's  Judgment  these  programs 
would   be   effective   temporarily   in   meetine 
such  needs  and  would  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est.  While  they  are  helpful,   they   lack  the 
funds  to  make  them  fully  effective.  For  exam- 
ple, the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities conducts  programs  of  museum  intern- 
ships and  fellowships  to  increase  the  profes- 
sional   competence  of  museum   professional 
staffs  and  through  its  research  program,  sup- 
ports   museum-based    projects    which    will 
contribute  to  new  knowledge  In  the  humanl- 
ties.  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  conducted  programs  to  disseminate  art 
museum  holdings  to  broader  audiences,  sup- 
ported museum  purchases  of  living  American 
artists,  and  supported  specific  museum  extil- 
bitions.   The   Oifice   of   Education   supports 
through    Its    Arts    and    Humanities   Branch, 
museum  programs  which  encourage  and  as- 
sist museums  in  performing  twtter  the  edu- 
cational    function.     The     National     Science 
Foundation    has,    as    the    report   recognizes 
been  a  leader  in  museum  support,  most  of  it 
in  the  form  of  awards  for  basic  research  but 
some  for  capital  improvement.  Yet  the  Na- 
tional  Science  Foundation  could,  with  ade- 
quate    funds,     support     a     much     broader 
spectrum  of  activities:  research  training  and 
technical  training  programs,  education,  oper- 
ational   support,    equipment    and    facilities 
The   full   funding   of  such   programs   could 
have    immediate    beneficial    impact   on    tiie 
nation's  art.  history  and  science  museums 
and  the  Council  strongly  urges  such  a  sten 

2.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Nationii 
Museum  Act  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  museums  and 
their  professional  organizations,  to  carry  out 
programs  of  training  for  career  employees 
in  museum  practices,  to  support  museum 
publications,  undertake  research  on  tlie 
development  of  museum  techniques  and  'o 
cooperate  with  government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  museums.  Yet  that  authoriza- 
tion, approved  in  October.  1966.  has  not  vet 
received  any  of  the  appropriations  authorized 
for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  The  Council 
recommends  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  subsequently. 

3.  Some  federal  agencies  administer  edu- 
cational and  cultural  programs  for  which 
museums  do  not  quaUfy  as  direct  grantees. 
Although  careful  thought  should  be  given 
to  qualifying  museums  as  direct  grante»s 
through  amending  present  law,  the  Council 
believes  that  museums  could,  as  indirect 
grantees,  play  a  larger  role  than  is  presently 
given  them  and  urges  appropriate  adminis- 
trative directives  to  that  end.  The  Council 
urges  that  efforts  be  made  to  extend  to  mi- 
seums  opportunities  for  equal  participation 
in  federally  funded  activities  and  that  state 
educational  agencies  be  urged  to  implem-nt 
requirements  for  full  compensation  and  ef- 
fective Joint  planning  under  the  Elementarv 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

4.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  changes  in  the  treatment  of  museums  for 
tax  purposes  which  would  extend  to  them 
the  benefits  available  to  other  educational 
institutions. 

Beyond  these  Immediate  steps  the  CouncU 
believes  the  national  interest  requires  major. 
comprehensive  and  sustained  programs  in 
support  of  the  nation's  museums  These 
programs  should  be  directed  particularly 
toward  helping  meet  construction  and  oper- 
ating costs  and  should  be  so  designed  that 
present  sources  of  funds,  both  public  and 
private,   be   not   only   continued   at   present 
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levels,  but  subetantln.y  Increased  through 
a  matching  program.  Perhaps  an  amended 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  would 
be  an  appropriate  start.  However,  to  achieve 
the  goals  mentioned  In  the  report,  signifi- 
cant amendment  of  existing  law  or  entirely 
new  legislation  is  required.  The  formula- 
tion of  such  legislative  proposals  Is  beyond 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Council,  but  the 
CouncU  here  notes  Its  readiness  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  any  such  work. 

In  addition  the  Council  urges  these  fur- 
ther recommendations: 

1.  Because  there  presently  exists  no  stand- 
ards against  which  the  all-around  excellence 
of  individual  museums  might  be  measured 
and  since  broad  federal  support  such  as  that 
envisaged  above  should  be  restricted  to  those 
Institutions  which  have  attained  a  level  of 
quality  commensurate  with  accepted  stand- 
ards, the  profession  should  be  strongly  urged 
to  establish  such  standards  throughout  the 
museum  field. 

2.  The  report's  description  of  museum 
functions  and  demands,  its  account  of  their 
present  condition,  and  its  identification  of 
unmet  needs  should  be  of  wide  interest  to  the 
nation's  museums,  museum-goers,  and  those 
concerned  with  American  culture.  The  Coun- 
cil recommends,  therefore,  that  the  report  be 
widely  circulated  as  a  means  of  soliciting  and 
focusing  the  views  of  all  interested  citizens. 
A  broad  critique  of  the  report  could  Initiate 
that  extensive  public  dialogue  which  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  responsible  commitment  of  public 
funds. 

Respectfully, 

The  Federal  CotTNcn.  on  the 
Arts  and  the  HtrMANiTiES. 
Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairman. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  public  sup- 
port on  a  national  level  is,  therefore, 
needed  to  sustain  many  of  America's 
finest  museums.  This  report,  "America's 
Museums:  The  Belmont  Report,"  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Association  of 
Museums,  provides  us  with  the  basis  for 
providing  this  support.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  it.  It  will  jar  the  com- 
placent notion  that  we  can  take  our 
museums  for  granted.  It  will  make  us 
realize,  as  I  have  come  to  realize,  that 
museums  are  in  great  need  of  Federal 
help. 


RESIDENCY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  nullified  the  stat- 
utes of  40  States,  including  one  in  Ala- 
bama, which  prescribe  minimimi  resi- 
dence requirements  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  public  assistance.  The  Su- 
preme Coiurt  now  asks  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  not  only  guarantees 
every  citizen  a  living  at  public  expense 
but  also  that  It  creates  a  constitutionally 
protected  right  In  an  individual  to  pick 
and  choose  a  place  in  which  to  draw 
benefits  based  on  a  consideration  of 
which  community  offers  the  highest 
standard  of  living  at  public  expense. 
This  is  a  further  effort  to  strike  down 
State  lines  as  well  as  States  rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  may  know,  but  it 
did  not  say,  where  the  last  decision  will 
take  us.  On  the  other  hand.  Secretary 
Pinch  seems  to  know.  The  Washington 
Post  of  April  22,  1969,  reported: 

Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch  was  quick  to 
say  the  ruling  advanced  the  drive  for  mini- 
mum welfare  standards,  a  goal  he  has  long 
favored  and  which  he  now  considers  "inevi- 
table." 


Mr.  President,  who  is  prepared  to  sup- 
port with  evidence  the  contention  that 
national  welfare  standards  are  prefer- 
able to  State  selected  standards?  Who  is 
prepared  to  say  that  no  minimum  resi- 
dency requirement,  as  decreed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  preferable  to  a  12 
months  residence  requirement  as  fixed 
by  State  legislatures?  Who  can  reason- 
ably claim  to  foresee  the  ultimate  conse- 
quence of  this  last  judicial  decision? 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of 
an  observation  of  Max  Lerner  who 
wrote: 

Relative  to  our  needs,  understanding  of 
the  connection  between  action  and  result  is 
rapidly  deteriorating.  We  are  being  forced  to 
formulate  long-range  policy  as  a  response  to 
present  issues  with  little  knowledge  of  where 
such  decisions  ultimately  will   take  us. 

These  words  could  have  been  spoken 
to  Congress.  In  any  event,  the  observa- 
tion is  relevant  to  the  present  issue  pre- 
sented by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  result  is  that  Congress  must  now 
undertake  to  formulate  a  realistic  re- 
sponse to  the  problem.  That  means  that 
Congress  must  discover  the  facts  and  try 
to  anticipate  the  consequences  without 
benefit  of  or  resort  to  judicial  sophistry 
and  untenable  arguments  from  nega- 
tives. If  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  con- 
tinues to  legislate,  perhaps  we  ought  to 
provide  it  with  power  to  conduct  hear- 
ings and  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  decision  establishes  national 
policy  and  that  such  policy  will  have  a 
tremendous  Impact  on  many  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation.  Some  State 
welfare  budgets  simply  cannot  absorb 
the  additional  cost.  In  some  States  the 
taxpaying  public  will  be  asked  to  assume 
an  even  heavier  tax  burden  to  meet  the 
new  obligation  or  in  the  alternative  to 
spread  its  limited  resources  even  thinner 
among  needy  and  most  deserving  citizens 
of  the  State.  In  turn,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  such  States  and  localities 
will  raise  a  hue  and  cry  for  greater  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  and.  as  antici- 
pated by  Secretary  Finch,  we  can  expect 
to  hear  anguished  cries  for  the  establls)*^ 
ment  of  national  minimum  welfare 
standards  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  the 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  if  regional  minimum 
welfare  standards  are  established  by 
Congress,  it  is  almost  certain  that  count- 
less thousands  of  welfare  "clients"  will 
hit  the  road  and  set  up  camp  in  States 
where  low  cost  of  living  will  add  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  welfare  payments. 
Relatively  lower  costs  of  living  is  charac- 
teristic of  States  which  can  ill  afford 
to  assume  the  cost  of  additional  welfare 
burdens.  Under  such  circumstances  we 
can  expect  to  see  persons  living  on  public 
largess  enjoying  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  their  next  door  neighbors 
who  work  and  pay  taxes  and  strive  to 
support  themselves  and  families. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  grave  injustice, 
which  gives  rise  to  a  concern  that  ag- 
grieved taxpayers  may  moimt  a  massive 
revolt  against  increased  taxation  even 
for  needed  and  necessary  services  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  possible 
consequences  of  the  Supreme  Court  "no 
residency  requirement"  decree,  we  can- 
not avoid  comment  on  the  clear  implica- 


tion in  the  decision  that  the  Court  may 
next  strike  down  State  prescribed  resi- 
dency requirements  for  voting  in  elec- 
tions. If  that  eventually  comes  to  pass, 
we  may  well  witness  a  return  of  the  prac- 
tice of  transporting  indigent  voters  from 
State  to  State  and  from  jurisdiction  to 
jurisdiction  as  a  means  of  swinging 
closely  contested  elections.  Such  was  the 
practice  of  previous  national  "reformers" 
in  the  South. 

One  last  comment  on  this  point:  It  is 
from  the  eminent  historian  Alexander 
Fraser  Tytler,  who  wrote  during  the  time 
when  we  were  still  colonies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  commenting  on  the  fall  of  the 
Athenian  Republic  he  said: 

A  democracy  cannot  exist  as  a  permanent 
form  of  government.  It  can  only  exist  until 
the  voters  discover  they  can  vote  themselves 
largess  out  of  the  public  treasury.  From  that 
moment  on.  the  majority  always  votes  for 
the  candidate  promising  benefits  from  the 
public  treasury  with  the  result  that  democ- 
racy always  collapses  over  a  loose  fiscal  pol- 
icy, always  to  be  followed  by  a  dictatorship. 

The  same  conclusions  led  Plutarch  to 
say: 

The  real  destroyer  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  is  he  who  spreads  among  them  boun- 
ties, donations  and  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
for  years  have  been  complacent  beyond 
ansrthing  I  thought  possible  In  the  face 
of  increased  taxes.  They  have  trusted 
Institutions  of  Federal  Government  far 
beyond  what  I  imagined  possible  in  spite 
of  repeated  misgivings.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  now  seems  to  be  deliberately 
thumbing  its  collective  nose  at  the  peo- 
ple. I  believe  that  the  people  are  about 
ready  to  say  that  they  have  had  enough. 

Mr.  President,  this  last  decision  dem- 
onstrates once  again  the  pressing  need 
for  judicial  reforms.  Such  reforms  must 
Include,  as  a  bare  minimum,  some  sort 
of  assurance  that  prospective  Supreme 
Court  Justices  know  the  difference  be- 
tween legislative  and  judicial  powers — 
that  they  accept  the  proposition  that  a 
Constitution  is  the  law  that  governs 
government  and  that  such  law  can  not 
be  changed  except  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution ;  and  accord- 
ingly will  agree  not  to  exercise  clear  and 
unmistakable  legislative  powers,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  Constitution. 


PROTECTION    OF    U.S.    RECONNAIS- 
SANCE FLIGHTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
encouraging  that  the  President  has  taken 
positive  action  to  protect  U.S.  reconnais- 
sance fiights  off  North  Korea.  I  heartily 
endorse  the  President's  action  to  provide 
this  combat  patrol  cover  in  the  future. 
For  the  men  who  were  lost  and  their 
families,  however.  I  regret  the  protection 
was  too  late. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  annoimced  at  the 
time  that  the  United  States  should  move 
with  combat  strength  into  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  It  is  reassuring  to  learn  that  the 
President  has  Issued  such  orders.  It  is  my 
firm  hope  that  Task  Force  71  is  instruct- 
ed to  retaliate  in  any  future  attack  on  any 
of  our  intelligence  reconnaissance  of 
North  Korea.  Immediate  retaliation 
against  the  actual  criminals  when  they 
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that   the   President's 
a  stop  to  these  savage 
•national  space  and  in 
Abaters.   The   President   Is 
for  his  calm,  delib- 
reactlon  when  the 
are  running  high.  A 
be  guided  by  anger. 
North  Korea  is  one  of 
Communist  coun- 
It  is  an  outlaw  govern- 
neither  international 
custom.    North 
country  that  looks  to 
leadership  and  will  co- 
Soviets'  goal  of  Com- 
on  of  the  world.  It  has 
an  effective  air  force, 
the  President  recog- 
and  the  cruel  and  irra- 
leaders.  I  hope  our 
to  deal  with  them  on 
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the  day  this  atrocity 

North  Korea,  I  made  a 

expressed  my  view 

incident.  I  ask  unani- 

my  news  release  of 

printed  in  the  Con- 

following    my    re- 


freedom.  I  said  then  that  it  was  my  hope 
that  the  Czechoslovak  people  would  en- 
joy the  same  freedoms  which  we  enjoy 
in  the  United  States. 

At  that  time,  those  of  us  in  the  dele- 
gation did  not  know  that  First  Party 
Secretary  Alexander  Dubcek  had  already 
been  designated  to  be  removed  from  his 
office.  That  very  day.  Marshal  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  A.  A.  Gfetchko,  was  in  con- 
ference with  Dubcek,  giving  him  his  or- 
ders from  Moscow. 

Dubcek  was  out,  Gustav  Husak  was 
in.  Stalinism  was  once  more  triumphant 
in  Czechoslovakia,  as  it  must  be  trium- 
phant wherever  communism  exerts  its 
rule.  We  did  not  know  then  nor  did  the 
world  until  the  following  week  that  Dub- 
cek was  being  removed  by  Soviet  orders, 
but  it  was  obvious  that  Dubcek  would 
remain  in  office  only  ajs  long  as  the  So- 
viets thought  it  necessary  to  exterminate 
all  their  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  newspaper 
has  ably  summed  up  the  contrast  be- 
tween Dubcek  and  Tito  in  their  editorial 
"Goodbye  to  Dubcek.  "  The  State  says: 

Free  Inquiry  must  of  necessity  lead  to  re- 
jection of  Conununlsm  as  a  system  of  eco- 
nomics and  It  Is  this  system  on  which  the 
state  Is  built.  Tito,  for  all  his  corruption  of 
Communist  economics,  has  never  been  so 
foolish  as  to  suggest  that  dangerous  Ideas 
should  not  be  suppressed  and  their  propo- 
nents punished. 
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Add  to  this  the  danger  that  nationalism 
represents  to  Moscow's  military  complex  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  It  Is  easy  to  see  why 
Dubcek  failed.  He  was  doomed  from  the  start 
As  long  as  the  Western  nations  keep  hands 
off  the  satelUtes— which  is  likely  to  be  a 
good,  long  while— the  Russians  always  will 
snuff  out  such  rebellions  as  Jeopardize  the 
purity  of  Active  Communism  among  the  So- 
viet dependents. 

Optimism  was  sustained  In  Dubcek's  case 
only  because  of  the  failure  In  the  West  to 
understand  or  accept  the  necessarily  repres- 
sive nature  of  Communism.  It  was  thought 
that  Czech  Communism  could  be  liberalized 
the  press  unshackled,  scholars  cut  loose  from 
their  straltjackets.  critics  set  free  to  probe 
the  Marxist  superstition.  This  appears  to 
have  been  Dwbcek's  misapprehension,  too 
although  In  the  early  stages  of  reform  he  was 
moved  to  warn  against  any  attempt  to  chal- 
lenge  the  Communist  theology. 

This  very  warning  underscores  the  Dubcek 
error.  Free  inquiry  must  of  necessity  lead 
to  rejection  of  Communism  as  a  system  of 
economics,  and  it  Is  this  system  on  which  the 
state  Is  buUt.  Tito,  for  all  his  corruption 
of  Communist  economics,  has  never  been  so 
foolish  as  to  suggest  that  dangerous  Ideas 
should  not  be  suppressed  and  their  propo- 
nents punished. 

Tito  has  survived.  Dubeck  has  not  And 
rree  men  will  contemplate  this  lesson  in  sur- 
vival without  enjoyment. 


THE  OTEPKA  APPOINTMENT 
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THE  DUBQEK  OUSTER 

Mr.    President, 


the  streets  of  Prague 

expressions  on  the  faces 

people,  hungry  for 


This,  in  essence,  simis  up  the  meaning 
of  commimism  and  Soviet  rule. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  entitled  "Goodbye  to  Dubcek  " 
published   in   The   State   for   April   20 
1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Goodbye  to  Dubcek 
The  Czech  reformer,  Mr.  Alexander  Dub- 
cek, has  been  relieved  of  his  public  duties 
and  now  will  have  time,  if  he  lives,  to  re- 
flect on  the  error  of  his  ways.  Chief  among 
his  missteps,  as  Dubcek  must  recognize  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else,  was  the  attempt  to 
mix  oil  and  water — that  Is  to  say,  Com- 
munism and  freedom. 

This  Is  a  nearly  Impossible  task  under  the 
best  conditions,  and  It  was  Dubcek's  mis- 
calculation to  attempt  It  under  the  worst. 
Even  had  he  been  able  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tradictions at  home,  the  Russians  would 
have  prevented  It.  They  understand  what 
Dubcek  allowed  himself  to  forget:  To  cure 
the  disease  of  Communist  totalitarianism  Is 
to  kill  the  doctor. 

Economists — even  Communist  econo- 
mists— long  have  recognized  the  fallacy  of 
Marxism  and  its  Labor  Theory  of  Value.  Pure 
Marxism,  which  dismisses  the  function  of 
profit.  Is  Incapable  of  assigning  priorities 
to  investment  and  disinvestment  and  conse- 
quently cannot  work.  But  the  pretense  is 
maintained.  It  has  to  be  maintained,  for 
without  the  excuse  of  Marxist  economics 
the  need  for  state  management  ceases  to 
exist. 

This  Is  fundamental  to  an  understanding 
of  why  the  most  permissive  Communist  gov- 
ernments require  rigid  censorship.  They  may 
fudge  on  the  economics  of  Communism — 
slyly  instituting  the  profit  motive  by  some 
other  name,  as  In  Yugoslavia,  Romania  and 
even  the  Soviet  Union.  But  they  cannot  al- 
low the  unfettered  freedom  of  speech  and 
scholarship  that  free  nations  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  in 
recent  weeks,  the  New  York  Times  has 
published  three  articles  and  editorial  at- 
tacking the  judgment  of  President  Nixon 
in  appointing  Otto  Otepka  to  the  Sub- 
versives Activities  Control  Board. 

While  everyone  has  a  right  to  an 
opinion  on  this  topic,  the  New  York 
Times  has  been  less  than  candid  in  ac- 
knowledging its  own  conflict  of  interest 
in  this  affair.  Readers  who  read  the  re- 
cent editorial  attacking  Mr.  Otepka  s 
integrity  would  have  found  no  clue  indi- 
cating that  one  of  the  principal  names 
in  the  Otepka  case  was  printed  at  the  top 
of  the  newspaper  masthead.  I  am  refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  Mr.  Harding  F.  Ban- 
croft, executive  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  name  was  one  of  six 
individuals  submitted  to  Mr.  Otepka  for 
evaluation  from  a  security  and  suitabil- 
ity standpoint.    His  name  was   among 
those  who  were  judged  to  require  further 
investigation  under  law  and  regulations 
before  the  appointment  could  be  made. 
In  other  words,  because  of  certain  mate- 
rial   of    a    security    nature    which    Mr. 
Otepka  found  in  their  files,  the  regula- 
tions of  the  State  Department  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10450  required  that  a 
full   investigation   would   be   necessary. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Otepka  la- 
beled Mr.  Bancroft  as  a  security  risk  or 
made  any  allegations  whatsoever  about 
his  character.  He  merely  said  that  the 
same   regulations  should   apply   to  Mr. 
Bancroft  as  would  apply  to  any  other 
citizen  of  the  United  States  under  such 
circumstances. 

Instead  of  accepting  Mr.  Otepka's 
recommendation,  the  State  Department 
chose  to  appoint  Mr.  Bancroft  on  a 
waiver,  thereby  taking  the  case  out  of 
Mr.  Otepka's  hands.  This  action  later  be- 
came a  central  issue  in  Mr.  Otepka's  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
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curity  Subcommittee  when  he  cited  it 
as  an  example  of  declining  respect  for 
security  regulations.  When  his  superiors 
denied  that  this  action  had  been  taken, 
Mr.  Otepka  furnished  for  the  subcom- 
mittee his  memorandum  protesting  the 
waivers  as  evidence  that  his  superiors 
had  Ued. 

Today  we  find.  then,  that  Mr.  Ban- 
croft is  now  the  executive  vice  president 
of  the  newspaper  which  is  leading  the 
attack  against  Mr.  Otepka.  I  repeat  that 
Mr.  Otepka  never  attacked  Mr.  Bancroft 
but  merely  said  he  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  security  regulations  as  any 
other  U.S.  citizen.  Now,  8  years  later, 
Mr.  Bancroft's  newspaper  is  leading  the 
vendetta  against  Mr.  Otepka.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  there  is  not  some  element 
of  retaliation  in  this  instance. 

It  is  also  Interesting  that  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's expressed  views  on  security  were 
contrary  to  the  security  policies  under 
which  Mr.  Otepka  was  operating.  After 
Mr.  Bancroft  was  hired  on  the  basis  of 
a  security  waiver,  he  participated  in  a 
report  for  the  State  Department,  recom- 
mending that  U.S.  citizens  employed  by 
the  United  Nations  should  not  be  made 
the  subject  of  regular  security  precau- 
tions. The  report  of  this  Commission 
also  became  one  of  the  cases  investigated 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee as  evidence  of  the  degenerating 
security  system  at  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  pertinent  excerpts  from  the 
published  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  columns  by  Paul  Scott  re- 
porting on  Mr.  Bancroft  and  the  New 
York  Times  campaign  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESpING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  fs  6o  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  and 

9.) 

Exhibit    1 

State    Departm«!j)(i..  Internal    Correspond- 
ence Leading  OV'To  Issuance  of  Security 
Waivers  for  Harding  Bancroft,  et  al. 
department   op  state,   reference  slip, 
february  4,  1963 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Security 
Routing:  Mr.  Otepka. 

Subject:   Loyalty  Investigation  ot  U.S.  Citi- 
zens  Employed   by   International   Orga- 
nizations. 
Would  you  look  Into  this  please  and  may 
I   have   your  views  by  February  8? 

Attachment:    Copy  of  MEMO  FOR  OIA — 
Mr.  Hefner  re  subj  dtd  1-27-63. 
From :  John  F.  RelUy. 

January  27,  1963. 
Memorandum  for:  OIA — Mr.  Hefner. 
Subject:  Loyalty  Investigations  of  U.S.  Citi- 
zens  Employed   by   International   Orga- 
nizations. 

It  seem  to  me  the  subcommittee  has  made 
a  sufficiently  strong  case  for  changing  the 
policy  on  loyalty  investigations,  to  Justify 
our  pushing  right  ahead  with  a  recommen- 
dation for  the  change. 

I  take  It  that  the  essential  change  (to  pro- 
vide that  non-professional  employees,  em- 
ployees in  P-1  slots,  and  persons  employed 
for  less  than  two  years,  should  be  cleared 
on  the  basis  of  a  check  without  full  field  In- 
vestigation) could  be  accomplished  through 
a  change  in  the  Executive  Order  without  a 
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change  in  basic  legislation  Involved.  This 
would  also  be  true  of  the  other  recommenda- 
tion, that  professional  employees  be  cleared, 
with  a  full  field  Investigation  after  they  have 
been  hired,  could  also  be  done  by  Executive 
Order,  but  I  doubt  If  we  would  want  to  do 
this  without  full  consultation  on  the  Hill, 
notably  with  Senator  Stennls. 

You  already  have  the  original  of  a  mem- 
orandum from  the  Legal  Adviser.  Would  you 
please  work  with  L  In  developing  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Secretary,  which  should 
also  be  cleared  with  Mr.  Orrlck  and  Mr. 
Dutton? 

lO — Harlan  Cleveland. 
CC:  Mr.  Wallner 

Mr.  Gardner 

Mr.  Chayes 

Mr.  Orrlck 

Mr.  Dutton 

February  8,  1963. 

Mr.  Reilly:  As  requested  by  you,  I  have 
looked  into  this  matter  fully  and  have  ob- 
tained significant  Information  which  I  am 
ready  to  discuss  with  you  today  at  your  con- 
venience. (I  wll  be  at  an  ICIS  meeting  In 
Justice  from  approximately  1 :45  p.m.  to  4:00 
p.m.) 

Otto  F.  Otepka. 

Attachments: 

1.  Copy  of  Memorandum  for  OIA — Mr. 
Hefner  re  Loyalty  Investigations  by  Inter- 
national Organizations,  dated  Januarv  27, 
1963 

2.  Mr.  Rellly's  chit  to  Mr.  Otepka  of  Feb. 
4,  1963 

(Confidential) 

September  17,  1962. 
lO — Mr.  George  M.  Czayo 
O/SY— John    P.    Reilly    [initialed    J.F.R.    in 

ink). 
Processing  of  Appointments  of  Members  of 
the     Advisory     Committee     on     Inter- 
national  Organization  Staffing. 

Reference  your  memorandum  of  July  6, 
1962  which  furnished  a  copy  of  Mr.  Harlan 
Cleveland's  memorandum  dated  July  3,  1962 
to  Under  Secretary  Ball  describing  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  an  advisory  committee 
that  would  undertake  a  study  with  respect 
to  fiscal  policy  and  staffing  of  international 
organizations.  Mr.  Cleveland's  memorandum 
expressed  his  concern  that  posts  available  to 
the  United  States  and  to  other  non-Commu- 
nist countries  In  the  UN  agencies  be  prop- 
erly staffed  in  order  to  effectively  combat 
Soviet  subversive  designs  on  those  agencies. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  August  7.  1962 
addressed  to  PER^EMD — Mr.  Simpson  (copy 
to  SY)  you  requested  that  the  proposed 
members  of  the  Committee  be  entered  on 
duty  as  employees  by  a  security  waiver  and 
Indicated  that  each  proposed  member  would 
comply  with  the  Department's  regiUatlons 
by  supplying  completed  processing  forms. 

As  of  this  date  full  security  clearances 
have  been  issued  for  Arthur  Larson  and 
Francis  O.  Wilcox.  Mr.  Sol  Llnowltz's  will 
also  be  Issued  shortly.  As  to  the  others,  forms 
have  been  received  for  all  except  Harding 
Bancroft,  Joseph  Pols  and  Karney  Brasfleld 
which.  It  Is  understood,  are  forthcoming. 

Mr.  William  H.  Orrlck,  Jr..  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Administration,  has  issued  a 
memorandum  expressing  his  reluctance  to 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  that  he  sign 
any  further  waiver  unless  there  was  a  gen- 
uine urgency  and  an  ample  Justification  for 
the  person's  services. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  full  Commit- 
tee shall  not  meet  again  until  sometime  in 
November  and  that  five  of  the  Individuals 
proposed  for  membership  on  the  committee 
have  data  In  their  files  developed  by  prior 
investigation  that  Is  not  entirely  favorable. 
I  am  not  recommending  that  waivers  be 
granted. 
O  SY:  DIBellsle  [Initialed  In  Ink]  :  mc  Dlst.: 

Orlg  &  1  addressee 

cc  subjectfile 

CC  chron  cc  OFO  chron 
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[Handwritten  note  at  top  of  memo:  "Sent  to 

Reilly  for  signature.  9/13/62.") 
lO — Mr.  George  M.  Czayo 
O  SY— JohnP.  RelUy 

Processing  of  Appointments  of  Members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Organization  Staffing 

Reference  Is  made  to  your  Initial  memo- 
randum of  July  6,  1962,  addressed  to  SY — Mr. 
Otepka  with  which  you  furnished  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Harlan  Cleveland's  memorandum  dated 
July  3.  1962,  to  Under  Secretary  Ball  describ- 
ing a  proposal  to  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mittee that  would  undertake  a  study  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  about  six  months  with 
respect  to  fiscal  policy  and  staffing  of  interna- 
tional organizations.  I  have  particularly 
noted  In  Mr.  Cleveland's  memorandum  his 
concern  that  posts  available  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  non-Communist  coun- 
tries In  the  U.N.  agencies  be  properly  staffed 
In  order  to  effectively  combat  Soviet  subver- 
sive designs  on  those  agencies. 

In  your  Initial  memorandum  you  indicated 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  would 
need  to  be  appointed  to  the  Department  as 
Consultants  and  each  would  require  a  secu- 
rity clearance  predicated  on  a  full  field  In- 
vestigation. Also,  you  requested  a  security 
clearance  to  allow  the  proposed  members  to 
participate  In  the  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee to  be  held  on  July  25,  1962  In  which 
classified  data  would  be  discussed.  With  the 
understanding  that  the  participants  (except 
those  who  were  already  State  Department 
employees)  would  have  controlled  access  to 
classified  data  through  Secret  as  necessary 
for  the  meeting  and  with  the  further  under- 
standing that  the  services  they  contributed 
would  not  then  constitute  employment  by 
the  Department,  SY  granted  an  "access" 
clearance  to  these  participants.  Subsequently, 
these  and  other  proposed  members  of  the 
committee  were  granted  the  same  level  of 
clearance  by  SY  for  a  second  meeting  In  the 
terms  of  the  same  understanding  as  for  the 
first  meeting.  Such  clearances  are  permitted 
by  Section  7,  E.  O.  10501  for  persons  not  ac- 
tually employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
who  may  need  to  be  consulted  occasionally 
in  some  specialized  field. 

In  a  second  memorandum  dated  August  7, 
1962  addressed  by  you  to  PER  EMD — Mr. 
Simpson  (copy  to  SY)  you  requested  that  the 
proposed  members  of  the  committee  be  en- 
tered on  duty  as  employees  by  a  security 
waiver  (I.e.  an  emergency  clearance  signed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  3  PAM  1914.2) .  You 
Indicated  that  each  proposed  member  would 
comply  with  the  Department's  regulations  by 
supplying  completed  processing  forms  ( appli- 
cations for  employment,  security  question- 
naires, fingerprint  charts,  etc.) . 

In  resum6.  as  of  this  date  full  security 
clearances  under  E.  O.  10450  for  employment 
in  sensitive  positions  have  been  Issued  by  SY 
to  PER  EMD  for  Arthur  Larson  and  Francis 
O.  Wilcox.  Their  security  history  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  E.  O.  10450  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  either  person  furnishing  any  proc- 
essing forms  for  SY  use  and  without  resort- 
ing to  a  waiver.  As  to  the  others,  forms  have 
been  received  for  all  except  Harding  Bancroft. 
Joseph  Pols  and  Karney  Brasfield  which,  it 
is  understood,  are  forthcoming. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  full  com- 
mittee shall  not  meet  again  until  some  time 
in  November.  I  share  Mr.  Cleveland's  concern 
v/lth  regard  to  one  objective  to  be  achieved 
from  the  committee's  study,  namely,  the  de- 
feat or  minimising  of  Soviet  subversive  tac- 
tics. For  these  and  the  following  reasons  I 
would  like  to  urge  you  to  withdraw  your 
request  for  a  security  waiver: 

1.  An  emergency  clearance  does  not  allow 
SY  to  take  the  maximum  precautions  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  for  the  security  of  the 
Department's  operations  When  a  person  Is 
permitted  to  occupy  a  sensitive  position  be- 
fore he  is  adequately  investigated  and  where 
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Jack:  I  agree  with  the  conclUBlons — how- 
ever,  we  sure  go  thru   a   h — 1   of  a   lot  of 
words.    If    you   concur,  ll'm    going   to   start 
knocking  these  down — short  and  concise. 
'  /s    D. 

Handwritten  memo  on  bottom  of  copy 
sheet:  "Rellly's  note  said  'I  agree.  Let's  start 
with  this  one'." 

Exhibit   No.   I-e 

Department  of  State,  Washington. 

Interdepartmental  Reference. 

Referred  to:  Otto,  Office  of  Security,  Division 

of  Evaluations,  September  20,  1964. 
Comments:   I  am  returning  your  orlg  along 
with  copy  sent  to  rewrite. 

Please  make  memos  short — concise  and  to 
the  point.  Your  orlg  was  too  verbose  and  con- 
tained too  much  detail. 

/s/  Belisle. 

Exhibit    No.   I-f 


IConfldentialj 

SEPTEMBB31  10,  1962. 

O'SY— Mr.  John  P.  Rellly. 

SY  E — Otto  P.  Otepka— P  (Initialed  In  ink] 

Prancls  O.  Wilcox,  Arthur  Larson.  Law- 
rence Plnkelsteln,  Marshall  D.  Shulman, 
Andrew  Cordler,  Ernest  Gross,  Harding  Ban- 
croft, Sol  Llnowltz. 

On  August  7,  1962,  lO — Mr.  Czayo  sub- 
mitted a  request  to  PER  EMD  concerning 
emergency  clearance  for  each  of  the  above 
individuals  pursuant  to  3  PAM  1914.2  indi- 
cating therein  that  immediate  interim  clear- 
ance be  processed  for  Shulman  and  Plnkel- 
steln and  that  subsequent  requests  for  emer- 
gency clearance  would  follow  for  the  others. 
PER,  EMD  forwarded  Mr.  Czayo's  memoran- 
dum to  SY  on  August  8,  1962  accompanied 
by  a  specific  request  for  an  immediate 
"waiver"   on  Shulman   and   Plnkelsteln. 

Acting  on  the  basis  of  information  pro- 
vided by  lO  that  it  was  necessary  for  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Cleveland  urgently  to  utilize 
Wilcox,  Larson,  Plnkelsteln,  Shulman,  Cor- 
dler, and  Gross  on  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  International  Organization  Staffing  with 
the  understanding  that  they  (a)  would  have 
only  limited  and  controlled  access  to  certain 
data  relating  to  these  operations  (b)  would 
not  enter  into  any  formal  employment  re- 
lationship and  (c)  would  not  be  compen- 
sated for  their  services,  SY  granted  those 
six  persons  clearances  for  access  to  classified 
data  through  Secret  (as  permitted  by  Sec- 
Uon  7,  E.  O.  10501)  to  enable  them  to  par- 
ticipate In  two  initial  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  was  stated  by  lO  that  formal  em- 
ployment of  these  persons  would  take  place 
at  a  later  date. 

In  the  meantime  SY  continued  to  process 
the  usual  preliminary  inquiries  which  are 
conducted  on  proposed  emergency  appointees. 
AVhile  these  were  in  process  Mr.  Orrick  Issued 
his  memorandum  of  August  21.  1962  express- 
ing his  reluctance  to  further  recommend  any 
emergency  clearance  to  the  Secretary  unless 
amply  Justified  and  also  indicating  that  he 
would  Insist  on  full  field  investigations.  In- 
cluding completion  of  processing  forms  and 
personal  interviews,  before  a  clearance  would 
be  granted  for  employment  in  a  sensitive 
position. 

I  have  examined  the  SY  files  and  other 
records  on  all  of  the  eight  individuals.  I 
found  that  the  investigative  and  clearance 
data  in  the  cases  of  Wilcox  and  Larson  is  ade- 
quate to  Issue  a  full  security  clearance  with- 
out further  Investigation  and  without  these 
persons  having  to  submit  SP-86  and  SP-87. 
I  am  concerned,  however,  with  the  others  on 
whom  I  submit  the  following  r^um4: 

LAWRENCE    FINKELSTEIN 

There  was  no  pertinent  derogatory  infor- 
mation developed  in  the  preliminary  checks. 
However,  it  was  revealed  Plnkelsteln  was  a 
research  employee  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  (1949-51)  and  a  contributor  to  its 
publications.  At  that  time  the  IPR  was  un- 


der active  Investigation  by  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee.  Though  not 
a  Communist  organization,  subject's  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  the  IPR  should  bear  scru- 
tiny before  (not  after)  appointment  to  de- 
termine if  subject  was  under  the  infiuence 
of  the  inner  core  directorate  of  IPR  whom 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  found 
to  be  Communist  or  pro-Communist.  |One 
sentence  deleted:  reference  to  medical  rec- 
ord.) 

There  Is  only  meager  investigative  history 
regarding  Plnkelsteln. 

MARSHALL    D.    SHULMAN 

Shulman  was  considered  for  an  emergency 
appointment  in  January  1968.  Pertinent  in- 
formation regarding  this  proposal  Is  set  forth 
in  the  underlying  Tab  A.  Other  significant 
information  appears  as  Tab  B.  SY  was  in- 
formed by  SCA  in  February  1958  that  Mr. 
Shulman  "was  ndt  available  for  appoint- 
ment." In  November  1961  S/S  reviewed  Shul- 
man's  SY  file  following  a  request  that  an 
inquiry  be  Initiated  by  SY  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  appointment  of  Shulman  as  a 
Consultant  to  Under  Secretary  Ball.  On  No- 
vember 13,  1961  S/S  informed  SY  it  would 
have  no  Immediate  use  for  Shulman's  serv- 
ices. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  emergency  clear- 
ance of  Shulman.  It  is  my  view  he  should  be 
thoroughly  Investigated  prior  to  appoint- 
ment for  the  reasons  Indicated  in  Tab  A. 

ANDREW    COROIER 

Cordler  was  employed  by  the  UN  from 
1946  to  1961.  He  was  Executive  AsslsUnt  to 
Secretary  General  of  the  UN,  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold,  from  1967  until  the  latter's  death  In 
1961.  Cordler  then  retired  from  the  UN. 
Cordler  v/as  cleared  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  under  E.  O.  10422  in  1953  after 
appropriate  investigation  conducted  under 
the  provisions  of  that  Executive  Order.  A 
summary  of  the  investigative  data  developed 
appears  in  underlying  Tab  C.  Following 
tnat  investigation  Povl  Bang-Jensen,  a  Dan- 
ish employee  of  the  UN.  accused  Cordler  of 
pro-Soviet  views  and  charged  that  Cordier 
brought  about  his  (Bang- Jensen's)  dis- 
missal by  the  UN  because  Bang  Jensen  re- 
fused to  turn  over  the  names  of  Hungarian 
Freedom  Fighters  to  the  UN  where  the  So- 
viets would  have  access  to  them.  Bang-Jen- 
sen later  v/as  found  dead  under  mysterious 
circumstances  in  Central  Park,  New  York 
City.  In  1960  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  published  a  report  on  the 
Bang-Jensen  case  which  prominently  men- 
tioned Cordler.  Detailed  information  about 
Cordler  Is  in  the  Bang-Jensen  file  and  thus 
data  needs  to  be  fully  coordinated  with  the 
SY  file  on  Cordler. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  emergency  clear- 
ance of  Cordler.  His  SY  file  together  with 
the  findings  of  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee reflects  far  too  many  unresolved 
matters  which  in  the  beet  interests  of  the 
Department  should  be  clarified  before  his 
appointment. 

ERNEST    GROSS 

Gross  is  a  former  Preeldentlal  appointee 
having  served  as  a  U.S.  Delegate  to  UNGA. 
successively  in  1950-53.  He  served  the  De- 
partment in  other  high  capacities  from  1946 
to  1949.  He  was  cleared  for  those  apfwlnt- 
ments  under  the  then  existing  standards 
He  has  not  been  investigated  since  1953.  In 
1958  Gross  became  employed  as  a  legal  ad- 
viser to  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  of  the  UN  and  reportedly  represented 
the  Secretary  General  in  the  Bang-Jensen 
matter.  In  1958  Bang-Jensen  asserted  Gross 
was  friendly  with  Alger  Hiss.  There  is  no 
pertinent  data  in  SY  files  explaining  the 
significance   of   this   Information. 

I  recommend  that  the  foregoing  matters 
reagrdlng  Gross  be  clarified  by  Investigation 
before  he  re-enters  on  duty  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  a  sensitive  position. 
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HARDING    BANCROFT 


Bancroft  is  a  former  employee  of  the  De- 
partment. He  left  In  1953  when  he  accepted 
an  appointment  In  Geneva  with  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization.  He  was  conjsld- 
ered  for  reappointment  to  the  Department 
In  1955  at  which  time  his  case  came  up  for 
readjudlcatlon  under  the  standard  of  E.  O. 
10450  in  connection  with  his  re-employment 
rights.  The  case  was  closed  without  decision 
when  Bancroft  failed  to  exercise  his  re-em- 
ployment rights.  A  rough  draft  summary 
prepared  at  that  time  (Tab  D)  covers  the 
substantive  data  in  his  file.  He  has  not  been 
investigated  since  1954. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  Information  I 
recommend  a  supplementary  inveetigatlon 
under  E.  O.  10450  before  Bancroft  Is  reem- 
ployed by  the  Department. 

SOL   LINOWITZ 

There  Is  no  previous  investigative  data  on 
Linowltz  in  SY  files.  Preliminary  record 
checks  In  flies  of  other  agencies  are  pending. 

Unless  lO  submits  a  Justlflcatlon  indicat- 
ing that  Llnowltz's  services  are  essential  to 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  Committee  I 
would  feel  that  he  should  be  Investigated 
before  appointment  and  according  to  the 
terms  speclfled  in  Mr.  Orrlck's  memorandum 
of  August  21,   1962. 

I  discussed  with  Mr.  Czayo  on  September 
6,  1962  the  provisions  In  Mr.  Orrlck's  memo- 
randum of  August  21,  1962  and  also  pointed 
out  to  him  generally  the  difficulty  for  SY 
in  rendering  Judgment  for  an  interim  secu- 
rity clearance  in  the  cases  of  Plnkelsteln, 
Shulman,  Cordler,  Bancroft,  and  Gross  where 
there  Is  unresolved  derogatory  information. 
I  said  that  in  such  cases  there  are  far  more 
problems  generated  In  attempting  to  clarify 
the  Information  after  appointment  than 
there  would  occur  If  the  Department  carried 
out  the  requirements  prescribed  by  its  regu- 
lations, i.e..  assuring  the  maximum  security 
of  Its  operations  and  personnel  by  obtaining 
current  and  satisfactory  full  fleld  investiga- 
tions before  appointment. 

I  told  Mr.  Czayo  that  the  substantive  data 
in  the  five  cases  (Plnkelsteln,  Shulman, 
Cordler,  Gross  and  Bancroft)  would  be 
brought  to  Mr.  Orrlck's  attention  and  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  Mr.  Cleveland  might 
wish  to  discuss  them  with  Mr.  Orrick  to  de- 
termine whether  the  investigations  should 
proceed  on  a  preappointment  or  poet  ap- 
pointment basis  in  the  light  of  the  urgency 
of  the  needs  of  the  Department  In  regard  to 
the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Organization  Staffing. 

You  may  wish,  therefore,  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  Mr.  Orrlck's  attention  orally.  If  more 
written  staffing  data  Is  desired  please  let  me 
know. 

Attachments:  A,  B.  C,  and  D. 

(Editor's  Note. — Attachments  not  printed 
because  they  were  not  furnished.) 


August  7,  1962. 
Memorandum :  EMD — Mr.  Simpson. 
(Attention:  Mrs.  Selvlg). 
Subject:  Request  for  Waiver,  Advisory  Com- 
mittee   on    International    Organization 
Sttifflng:    Ernest    A.   Gross,    Marshall   D. 
Shulman.   Andrew   W.   Cordler.   Harding 
Bancroft,  Lawrence  Plnkelsteln,  Prancls 
O.  Wilcox,  Arthur  Larson. 
Assistant  Secretary  Harlan  Cleveland,  with 
the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Ball  and  after  general 
discussion  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  initiated  a  management  study  on  the 
strengthening  U.S.  Influence  In  the  financial 
management  and  stafllng  policies  of  Interna- 
tional organizations.  A  survey  staff,  composed 
of  AID,  Bureau  of   the  Budget,  and  State 
employees,  headquartered  in  the  New  State 
Building,    are    responsible    for   fact-finding, 
analysis  and  preparation  of  recommendations. 
An  advisory  group  of  private  citizens  will 
come  In  from  time  to  time  for  consultations 
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and  meetings  relative  to  United  States  strate- 
gy m  the  United  Nations. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  advisory  group 
took  place  on  July  25,  1962,  and  access  clear- 
ance was  granted  for  this  meeting.  It  Is  Mr. 
Cleveland's  desire  to  employ  the  individuals 
who  comprise  the  advisory  group  as  either 
WOC  or  WAE  consultants,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  the  allocation  the  Department  of 
State  win  receive  from  the  Management  Im- 
provement Appropriation.  This  will  be  deter- 
mined when  the  position  descriptions  are 
prepared  and  formal  request  for  employment 
made  on  DS-1031. 

Mr.   Otepka's   memorandum  of  August  1, 

1962,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  your  office. 
Indicates  that  no  Investigation  Is  required 
of  two  of  the  members — FYancls  O.  Wilcox 
and  Arthur  Larson. 

I  understand  that  security  clearance  is  In 
process  on  Marshall  D.  Shulman  at  the  re- 
quest of  INR,  who  Intend  to  appoint  Mr. 
Shulman  as  Consultant.  Completed  employ- 
ment forms  are  attached  herewith  for  Law- 
rence Plnkelsteln.  I  request  that  a  security 
waiver  be  processed  for  these  two  in  order 
that  they  may  be  cleared  for  a  series  of  meet- 
ings which  are  planned  for  early  September. 

We  have  sent  employment  forms  to  Ernest 
Gross,  Andrew  Cordler  and  Harding  Ban- 
croft and  will  forward  them  to  you  as  soon 
as  they  are  received  with  a  similar  request 
for  security  WBlver.  Access  clearance  for  the 
July  meeting  was  not  granted  Harding  Ban- 
croft because  he  was  In  Europe  and  was  not 
available  for  that  meeting. 

lO — George  M.  Czayo. 

EXHIBR   2 

Excerpts  Prom  Report  Prepared  bt  Harding 
Bancroft,  et  al..  Recommending  Reduced 
Secubttt  Requirements  for  U.S.  Citizens 
Employed  at  U.N. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Then  without  objection 
and  by  agreement,  this  copy  which  has  been 
authenticated  by  Mr.  Rellly  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record,  as  previously  ordered. 

Mr.  SouRWiNE.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

(Eklltor's  note:  The  document  referred  to 
above  is  a  report  (with  a  foreword)  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Management  Im- 
provement, dated  March  1963,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Staffing  of  International  Organiza- 
tions," wWch  bears  the  date  of  February  19, 

1963.  At  the  beginning  of  this  report  Is  a 
short  "Foreword"  apparently  signed  by  12 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The 
cover  page  bears  the  date  of  March  1963.  On 
top  of  this  were  three  pages  captioned  "Staff- 
ing International  Organizations  Summary  of 
Recommendations,"  and  bearing  the  date 
of  February  25, 1963.  All  portions  of  the  docu- 
ment. In  the  order  In  which  they  were  stapled 
together  when  received  by  the  subcommittee, 
are  reproduced  here.) 

STAFFING    international    ORGANIZATIONS 

Summary  of  recommendations 

1.  The  United  States  should  alter  its  atti- 
tude toward  the  staffing  of  international  or- 
ganizations which  has  been,  during  a  period 
of  time,  somewhat  lalssez  faire  to  one  of 
objective  alertness.  It  has  an  obligation  un- 
der the  U.N.  Charter  to  seek  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  personnel  and  of  personnel  admin- 
istration In  the  International  agencies. 

2.  The  President  should  announce  a  policy 
in  respect  to  staffing  of  International  orga- 
nizations which  envisions  much  fuller  use 
of  all  U.S.  Government  departments  and  pri- 
vate organizations  In  this  effort.  The  policy 
statement  should  be  accompanied  by  a  move 
to  set  up  a  U.S.  Government  Advisory  Council 
composed  of  representatives  of  private  agen- 
cies In  the  fields  of  International  relations, 
education,  business,  labor,  and  agriculture 
to  support  Government  efforts  to  nominate 
highly  qualified  personnel  for  this  purpose. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  position  of 


Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Organization  Affairs  be  set 
up  with  the  function  of  developing  and  di- 
recting the  execution  of  a  single  U.S.  recruit- 
ing policy  utilizing  all  appropriate  Govern- 
ment resources  and  available  private  re- 
sources. The  Incumbent  of  this  position  would 
serve  as  a  central  Information  and  record 
point,  would  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
U.S.  recruiting  efforts,  and  would  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  U.S.  missions  abroad.  Actual 
recruitment  would  be  decentralized  to  U.S. 
Government  agencies  which  are  counterparts 
of  the  U.N.  agencies.  In  those  cases  where 
counterpart  U.S.  agencies  do  not  exist,  re- 
sponsibility for  recruitment  should  rest  with 
an  International  recruiting  service  within  the 
State  Department.  A.  U.S.  Government  co- 
ordinating committee  for  International  re- 
cruitment should  be  formed  to  facilitate  ac- 
cess to  the  total  personnel  operations  of  the 
Government,  as  needed. 

4.  To  serve  total  U.S.  purposes,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  facilitate  the  co- 
operative use  of  AID  and  Stjite  of  the  U.S. 
AID  recruiting  and  placement  mechanisms 
for  bilateral  aid  and  the  counterpart  U.S. 
mechanisms  for  multilateral  aid.  The  needs 
of  both  organizations  can  be  met  more  expe- 
ditiously by  full  cooperation  and  there  should 
be  a  definite  U.S.  policy  that  promotes  the 
idea  the  service  in  either  multilateral  or  bi- 
lateral aid  organizations  is  a  part  of  the 
career  ladder  for  all  U.S.  technical  assistance 
personnel. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  EStecutlve  Order 
10422  be  amended  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment for  a  full  fleld  Investigation  for  U.S. 
citizens  recommended  for  employment 
through  the  P-1  grade  and  for  all  persons  of 
any  grade  being  considered  for  employment 
for  a  period  of  2  years  or  less  and  that  only  a 
national  agency  check  be  used  for  those  peo- 
ple. A  full  field  Investigation  after  employ- 
ment Is  recommended  for  those  above  the  P-1 
level  being  considered  for  extended  employ- 
ment. The  national  agency  checks  would  be 
completed,  however,  before  U.S.  citizens  are 
recommended  for  employment  by  interna- 
tional agencies.  No  clearance  procedure 
should  be  required  for  U.S.  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees  who  have  been  cleared  and 
are  In  good  standing  In  their  agencies.  Poinds 
for  all  such  checks  and  Investigations  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  State 
and  it  should  be  permitted  to  use  any  investi- 
gative agency  It  chooses. 

6.  The  United  States  should  sponsor  a  study 
of  emoluments  for  U.S.  and  U.N.  personnel 
serving  in  headquarters  overseas  and  In  tech- 
nical assistance  positions  in  order  to  establish 
comparability  of  Information  for  employment 
purposes.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
should  sponsor  a  coordinated  policy  for  emol- 
uments for  all  U.N.  agency  personnel,  in- 
cluding the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank. 

7.  In  order  to  perform  the  Job  of  staffing 
international  organizations  more  expedi- 
tiously, the  United  States  needs  regular  and 
nearly  uniform  Information  on  the  vacancy 
situation.  The  obtaining  of  vacancy  informa- 
tion should  be  Incorporated  in  the  reporting 
instructions  to  be  issued  to  U.S.  missions  to 
international  agency  headquarters. 

8.  It  IS  recommended  that  a  current  direc- 
tory of  U.S.  personnel  serving  in  international 
organizations  be  maintained  by  the  Inter- 
national Recruitment  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  maintenance  of  such  a 
directory  will  serve  a  variety  of  useful  pvir- 
poses. 

9.  In  Its  general  recruitment  procedure  the 
U.S.  Government  should  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  recruitment  of  Junior  officers 
to  the  extent  that  career  opportunities  for 
them  in  International  service  are  known  to 
exist. 

10.  It  Is  recommended  that  amendment  to 
Public  Law  85-795  be  sought  to  permit  as- 
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slgnment  of  Porign  Service  officers  to  Inter- 
national organlzaitlons  when  appropriate,  and 
that  the  necessary  administrative  steps  be 
taken  to  facUlta^  assignments. 

11.  The  United]  States  should  adopt  a  pro- 
gram of  orientation  for  U.S.  personnel  se- 
lected for  servlca  In  International  organiza- 
tions. This  progtam  should  deal  with  the 
Importance  whlcq  the  United  States  attaches 
to  their  asslgnm^ts  and  with  the  favorable 
Influence  which  effective  International  serv- 
ice can  have  on  tie  U.S.  posture  In  the  Inter- 
national scene. 

12.  It  Is  both  desirable  and  proper  that  U.S. 
missions  overseas  jand  In  New  York  accord  ap- 
propriate recognlilon  to  American  nationals 
who  are  contributing  to  international  amity 
through  service  in  International  organiza- 
tions. 

13.  There  is  need  for  all  U.S.  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  activities  of  International 
organizations  to  jontrlbute  to  the  Identifi- 
cation of  major  { osts.  Those  are  not  neces- 

ranklng  positions  but  In- 
whlch  are  concerned  with 
of  policy  and  program, 
which  require  superior  technical  capacity  and 
Initiative,  and  wMlch  require  ability  to  con- 
tribute-to the  sol  itlon  of  complex  problems 
of-genenrt-  admln^tratlon.  A  special  respon- 
sibility devolves  i^on  U.S.  missions  to  head- 
quarters of  the  fsN.  agencies  to  give  thU 
advice  on  a  continuing  basis. 

14.  It  Is  recomm  'nded  that  the  Department 
revise  standing  instructions  to  missions  to 
International  organizations  to  Include  an  as- 
signment of  respjonslblUty  in  the  area  of 
staffing  and  personnel  administration  and  to 
provide  that  the  r<  sponslblllty  be  placed  with 
a  single  top  level  officer  In  the  mission.  In 
connection  with  (his  role,  the  U.S.  mission 
should  be  given  ti  e  responsibility  for  identi- 
fying well -qualm  5d  foreign  nationals  for 
service   In   international   organizations. 

efforts    should    be    made 
to  Inform  the  American 
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tlons  require  to  carry  out  their  tasks.  How 
can  the  best  qualified  and  best  trained  per- 
sons be  obtained?  How  can  the  most  effec- 
tive personnel  management  be  accomplished? 
Such  a  concern,  motivated  by  a  genuine  de- 
sire for  effective  multilateral  machinery, 
must  be  worldwide,  and  those  member  states 
which  are  committed  In  fact  to  making  it 
possible  for  International  organizations  to 
meet  the  challenge  they  face,  should  lead 
the  way.  The  Advisory  Committee,  therefore, 
believes  that  the  United  States  must  extend 
Its  historic  policy  of  political  and  financial 
support  to  Include  support  for  improving  the 
quality  and  management  of  the  staffs  of  in- 
ternational organizations.  It  believes,  also, 
that  this  country  can  and  should  do  more  to 
discharge  its  own  responsibility  to  make 
available  highly  qualified  candidates  as  they 
may  be  required  and  to  encourage  specific 
Improvements  in  personnel  administration. 
The  following  report  Is  directed  toward  these 
ends. 

Harding  P.  Bancroft,  Karney  Brasfleld. 
Andrew  Cordier,  Lawrence  S.  Pinkel- 
steln,  Ernest  A.  Gross,  Arthur  Larson. 
Sol  M.  Llnowltz,  Joseph  Pols,  Marshall 
D.  Shulman,  Prancls  O.  Wilcox,  John 
W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Robert  Amory. 
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I  OREWORD 

June  25,  1962,  to  the  87th 
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Stapfino   International   Organizations 

•  •  •  •  • 

a.    GOVERNMENT    CLEARANCE    OF   CANDIDATES    FOR 
international    organization     EMPLOYMENT 

Under  Executive  orders  a  loyalty  clearance 
on  the  basis  of  a  full  field  Investigation  is 
required  for  all  U.S.  citizens  considered  for 
employment  by  international  organizations. 
Investigations  are  made  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  with  referral  to  the  PBI  when 
loyalty  Information  is  uncovered.  Findings 
are  reviewed  by  a  loyalty  board  In  the  Com- 
mission and  advisory  opinions  are  furnished 
the  international  organl2ations  through  the 
State  Department.  Started  in  1953  the  pro- 
gram has  cost  $5.2  million.  It  has  resulted  In 
the  denial  of  employment  to  5  persons  and  in 
the  termination  of  11  p>ersons  employed  at 
the  outset  of  the  program  because  of  adverse 
loyalty  findings.  In  addition,  suitability  In- 
formation secured  during  investigations 
which  might  affect  employr.ient  Is  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  organizations,  although 
this  is  not  provided  for  by  the  Executive 
order.  The  number  of  candidates  not  selected 
for  suitability  reasons  is  unknown. 

The  Commute  has  taken  note  of  the  fact 
that  this  domestic  clearance  requirement  is 
operating  to  prevent  the  selection  of  well- 
qualified  Americans  for  international  orga- 
nization posts.  Time  Is  the  most  Important 
factor.  Paced  with  a  choice,  for  exam))le,  an 
international  organization  is  likely  to  select 
an  immediately  available  foreigner  In  prefer- 
ence to  an  American  who  perhaps  will  be 
given  a  clearance  by  his  Government  after 
an  Investigation  of  several  months.  Many 
Americans,  moreover,  cannot  remain  candi- 
dates for  an  Indefinite  period  while  the  clear- 
ance process  takes  place.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves a  screening  program  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  that  it  should  be  put  on  a  par 
with  that  now  in  effect  for  Government  em- 
ployees. It  must  be  recognized,  moreover,  that 
the  sensitivity  aspects  of  U.S.  agencies  are 
not  present  in  the  case  of  international  or- 
ganizations, that  international  organizations 
generally  require  a  probationary  period  of 
service  for  extended  appointments  and  that 
employment  may  be  terminated   for  cause. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  be  amended  to  require  a  na- 
tional agency  check  only  (not  a  full  field 
investigation)  for  persons  considered  for  non- 
professional employment,  for  the  P-l  grade, 
and  for  persons  at  any  grade  being  considered 
for  employment  for  a  period  of  2  years  or 
less. 

There  would  be  a  full  investigation  for 
those  in  the  professional  categories  above 
the  P-l  level  being  considered  for  extended 


employment,  but  it  could  be  made  after  em- 
ployment. The  record  checks,  however,  would 
be  completed  before  the  persons  were  recom- 
mended for  employment.  No  clearance  proce- 
dure should  be  required  In  the  case  of  a 
Pederal  Government  employee  who  has  been 
investigated  and  cleared  and  is  In  good  stand- 
ing in  his  agency. 

The  substantial  savings  that  will  result 
from  these  modifications  of  the  clearance 
process  should  be  used  to  permit  advance 
national  agency  and  reference  checks  of 
potential  candidates. 

The  Committee  also  believes  that  It  should 
be  possible  to  use  whatever  Pederal  Investiga- 
tive agency  can  most  expeditiously  make  a 
full  field  investigation  at  a  particular  time, 
rather  than  relying  solely  on  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  that  the  method  of  funding 
should  be  changed  so  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment obtains  funds  and  reimburses  the  in- 
vestigative agency. 

Exhibit  3 
Testimony  or  John  P.  Reilly,  April  30.  1963, 
Relating  to  Proposals  op  Harding  Ban^ 

CROfT,  ET  AL..  TO  REDUCE  SECURITY  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  U.S.  CrrizENs  Employed 
AT  U.N. 

Mr.  SouRwiNB.  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
demand  for  elimination  of  the  United  Na- 
tions clearance  procedure  that  was  made  by 
Leonard  Boudln  in  his  capacity  as  counsel  for 
the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee? 

Mr.  Reilly.  I  have  seen  the — I  believe  there 
was  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reilly.  Yes.  I  have  seen  this  letter 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have 
that  letter  with  me  but  may  I  ask  that  a  copy 
of  it  go  in  the  record  at  this  point? 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes,  without  objection  so 
ordered. 

(The  lettei-  referred  to  follows: ) 

"[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  30,  1962 
p.  22) 

"screening    U.N.    EMPLOYEES 

"McCarran  committee's  authority  over 
Americans  challenged 
"To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"In  an  otherwise  excellent  story  published 
July  15,  'U.N.'s  Fiscal  Plight,'  Thomas  J. 
Hamilton  seriously  errs  In  referring  to  'll 
American  members  of  the  United  Nations 
who  had  been  dismissed  on  charges  of  dls- 
loy.ilty  to  the  United  States.' 

"These  staff  officials,  some  of  whom  I  repre- 
sented as  counsel  had  been  dismissed  as  a 
result  of  U.S.  governmental  pressure  when 
they  declined,  under  the  first  and  fifth 
amendments,  to  answer  questions  put  by  the 
McCarran  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

"Both  the  validity  and  propriety  of  the 
committee's  authority  were  most  doubtful  In 
view  of  the  independence  of  the  international 
Secretariat  and  the  total  lack  of  legislative 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  yielding  to  manifest 
political  discretion,  the  first  Secretary  Gen- 
eral dismissed  these  staff  officials  and  the 
second  preferred  to  pay  damages  rather  than 
comply  with  the  U.N.'s  administrative  tri- 
bunal's decision  that  the  staff  had  been  un- 
lawfully discharged. 

"Loss  of  services 
•I  write  for  two  additional  reasons: 
"First,  the  public  Is  not  aware  that  the 
careers  of  many  devoted  and  brilliant  Inter- 
national civil  servants  were  destroyed  in  the 
hysteria  of  the  1950's.  The  loss  of  their 
services  was  also  a  grievous  blow  to  the 
United  Nations. 

•Second,  your  recent  thoughtful  editorial 
on  Andrew  Cordier 's  resignation  should  re- 
mind us  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  still 
enforcing  President  Truman's  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Executive  orders  which 
screen,  on  political  grounds,  American  em- 
ployees of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
International  organizations. 
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"The  expressed  criteria  include  member- 
ship on  the  Attorney  General's  list;  the 
sources  Include  derogatory  Information  in 
congressional  committee  files;  the  procedures 
are  based  upon  undisclosed  evidence. 

"Such  screening  is  inconsistent  with  the 
charter's  principle  In  article  100  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  organization.  An  Interna- 
tional Organizations'  Employees  Loyalty 
Board  in  our  Civil  Service  Commission  makes 
no  sense.  There  Is  no  security  problem  in  em- 
ployment by  the  United  Nations.  Hence,  the 
Association  of  the  Bar's  Spieclal  Committee 
on  the  Pederal  Loyalty-Security  Program 
recommended  In  Its  1956  report  that  this 
Board   and   the  program   be   terminated. 

"The  U.S.  Government  to  its  credit  has 
sought  in  other  respects  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations.  The  present  administration 
would  now  score  a  major  achievement  If  It 
were  to  adopt,  although  belatedly,  the  com- 
mittee's advice  to  eliminate  Its  so-called 
loyalty  program  in  the  international  field. 
"Leonard  B.  Boudin. 
"New  York,  July  24.  1962." 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  Do  you  know  who  drafted 
the  draft  report  or  how  It  come  to  be  drafted, 
who  had  responsibility  for  its  drafting,  the 
February  draft  report,  which  was  along  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Boudln's  recommendation? 

Mr.  Reilly.  No;  I  do  not,  sir.  I  have  no 
knowledge  on  that. 

Senator  Dodd.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  Did  you  recognize  this 
recommendation  of  the  report  with  respect 
to  the  elimination  of  the  United  Nations 
clearance  procedure  for  American  nationals, 
when  you  saw  it  in  the  report,  as  coinciding 
with  the  demands  which  had  been  made  by 
Boudln? 

Mr.  Reilly.  That  was  one  of  the  things  Mr. 
Otepka  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  SouRwiNi.  Oh,  you  had  not  seen  the 
Boudin  article  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Reilly.  No,  I  had  not,  I  was  not — we 
were  not  at  that  time — I  was  not  personally 
involved  in  the  International  Organizations' 
Employees  Loyalty  Board,  since  that  is  out- 
side the  Department  of  State. 

Senator  Dodd.  Did  I  understand  that  you 
did  not  know  anything  about  Boudln?  Did 
Otepka  call  his  name  to  your  attention? 

Mr.  Reilly.  Oh,  I  had  known  about 
Boudln 

Senator  Dodd.  You  have  known  about  him 
before? 

Mr.  Reilly.  For  a  long  period  of  time;  yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Dodd.  And  you  had  read  the  draft 
of  the  report  before  Otepka  called  your  at- 
tention to  the  Boudln  recommendation? 

Mr.  Reilly.  Yes;  I  read  the  draft  report  be- 
fore I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Otepka;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dodd.  My  point  Is,  did  you  notice  It 
yourself  or  didn't  you  notice  it  until  Otepka 
called  It  to  your  attention? 

Mr.  Reilly.  Well.  I  was  not  familiar  with 
the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Boudln  in  the 
New  York  Times  letter  until  Mr.  Otepka 
brought  that  article  to  my  attention. 


ExHiBrr   4 

Testimony  of  Otto  Otepka  With  Regard  to 
Misstatements  op  John  F.  Reilly  Con- 
cerning Otepka's  Handling  of  Cases  op 
Harding  Bancroft,  et  al. 

testimony  op  otto  f.  otepka,  chief  division 
OF  evaluations,  office  of  secretary,  de- 
partment of  state.  MONDAY,  AUGUST 
12.    1963 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  presiding. 
Also  present:  J.  G.  Sourwine.  chief  counsel. 
and  Frank  W.  Schroeder,  chief  investigator. 
(Mr.  Otepka  was  previously  sworn.) 

«  •  •  *  • 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Mr.  Otepka,  are  you  aware 
that  Mr.  John  Reilly,  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore   this    committee,    controverted    many 


statements   previously   made   by   you   when 
you  testified? 

Mr.  Otepka.  Yes;  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  did. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Did  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  Mr.  RelUy's  testimony, 
the  transcript  of  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Otepka.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Did  I  furnish  you  with  a 
copy  of  this  testimony  and  ask  you  to  prepare 
a  memorandum  of  reply  covering  point  by 
point  all  of  those  instances  in  which  you 
felt  Mr.  Reilly's  testimony  was  Inaccurate 
or  untrue? 

Mr.  Otepka.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Did  you  prepare  such  a 
memorandum? 

Mr.  Otepka.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  You  prepared  It  yourself? 

Mr.  Otepka.  Yes.  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Is  this  it? 

Mr.  Otepka.  That  is  the  memorandum  I 
prepared. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  That  memorandum  is  ac- 
companied by  certain  exhibits,  Nos.  1  through 
13? 

Mr.  Otepka.  Yes,  sir;  which  were  intended 
to  be  used  by  me. 

Mr.  SotTRwiNE.  The  exhibits  were  furnished 
by  you  In  connection  with  the  memorandum 
for  the  records  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  Otepka.  The  exhibits  were  intended  to 
be  used  to  refresh  my  recollection  in  connec- 
tion with  my  forthcoming  testimony  before 
this  committee  of  which  I  have  previously 
been  apprised. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Mr.  Otepka.  are  any  of  these 
exhibits  classified? 

Mr.  Otepka.  There  is  one  exhibit  which 
is — which  bears  a  classification,  but  the  clas- 
sification was  assigned  to  it  only  because  it 
was — there  was  an  accompanying  document 
that  was  classified.  However,  that  particular 
exhibit  which  I  have  there  does  not  have  the 
classified  memorandum. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Are  you  referring  specifi- 
cally to  the  exhibit  No.  I-f  which  deals^ 
which  consists  of  a  memorandum  to  Mr. 
Reilly  from  you  respecting  emergency  clear- 
ance of  eight  named  individuals? 

Mr.  Otepka.  Could  you  give  me  the  date 
of  that  memorandum,  feir? 

Mr.  Sourwine.  This  one? 

Mr.  Otepka.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  And  you  say  that,  although 
this  memorandum  has  what  appears  to  be 
a  "secret"  classification,  it  also  has  a  mark- 
ing that  upon  removal  of  the  attach- 
ments It  will  be  considered  "confidential  " 
only. 

Mr.  Otepka.  The  marking  on  that  docu- 
ment was  placed  there  by  me  as  a  classifying 
officer.  I  am  authorized  to  classify  docu- 
ments. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Did  you  classify  this  docu- 
ment initially  as  "secret"  with  the  attach- 
ments on  it? 

Mr.  Otepka.  That  document  is  "secret" 
only  with  the  attachments. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  But  this  was  your  classifi- 
cation? 

Mr.  Otepka.  That  was  my  classification. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  And  with  the  attachments 
off  it  was  no  longer  "secret"? 

Mr.  Otepka.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  And  you  did  not  supply  the 
attachments  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Otepka.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  There  is  no  reason  why. 
then,  all  these  exhibits  should  not  go  in  our 
record  along  with  this  memorandum,  is 
there? 

Mr.  Otepka.  Based  on  my  knowledge  of  the 
contradictions  of  Mr.  Reilly  In  his  testimony. 
I  feel  that  I  am  entitled  to  submit  that 
material  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Sourwine.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that 
all  of  this  material  may  be  ordered  into  the 
record  at  this  point. 

Senator  Scott.  Without  objection  it  may 
be  so  received. 


Mr.  Sourwine.  And  I  ask  permission  to  re- 
tain it  temporarily  in  the  counsel's  files,  be- 
cause I  propose  to  ask  questions  about  some 
of  the  points  that  are  raised  there. 

Senator  Scott.  Very  well. 

Comments  Regarding  Testimony  of  John 
Reilly  on  May  21 ,  22,  and  23,  1963 

testimony    of    may    21  ,    1983 

Pages*  584-585  pencil  mark  1   (ending  toith 
line  13) 

Otepka  received  from  Reilly  a  note  dated 
February  4.  1963,'  with  enclosure  consisting 
only  of  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  dated  Janu- 
ary 27,  1963,  from  lO  -  Harlan  Cleveland  ad- 
dressed to  OIA  ••'  Mr.  Hefner.'  Reilly's  note  to 
Otepka  Included  no  report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  International  Organization 
Staffing.  Since  Otepka  realized  immediately 
that  he  did  not  have  all  the  facts  available 
on  which  he  could  prepare  an  intelligent  ap- 
praisal of  the  proposal  in  the  Cleveland 
memorandum  of  ^nuary  27,  1963,  Otepka 
called  Paul  Byrnes  in  lO  and  asked  him  what 
additional  information  was  available.  Byrnes 
advised  Otepka  that  a  report  was  being 
drafted  on  which  he,  Byrnes,  had  already 
prepared  comments.  Otepka  asked  for  and 
received  from  Byrnes  the  letter's  own  com- 
ments which,  in  general,  coincided  with 
Otepka's  initial  views.  Otepka's  views  were 
based  then  only  on  the  meager  data  avail- 
able. Otepka  sent  a  note  February  8,  1963,'  to 
Reilly  and  advised  Reilly  orally  that  SY  * 
should  oppose  any  attempt  to  eliminate  full 
field  investigation  of  UN  personnel.  Reilly 
did  not,  on  this  occasion  nor  thereafter,  in- 
dicate to  Otepka  that  he  had  known  of  or 
received  a  copy  of  the  February'  19.  1963.  re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The  fact  is 
that  Otepka  himself,  after  his  discussion  of 
February  8,  1963,  with  Reilly,  obtained  copies 
of  the  February  19,  1963,  report  from  Byrnes. 
Otepka  sent  a  copy  of  the  February  19.  1963. 
report  to  Reilly  under  cover  of  Otepka's  writ- 
ten comments  prepared  on  March  IB.  1963.  for 
Reilly's  signature.'' 

On  severul  occasions  after  March  18,  1963. 
Otepka  Inquired  orally  of  Reilly  as  to  whether 
Reilly  had  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
these  comments  and  whether  he  would  ap- 
prove ihem.  On  such  occasions  Reilly  gave 
Otepka  the  same  answer:  that  he  had  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  review  Otepka's  draft 
comments.  To  this  date.  Reilly  has  not  in- 
cli:at?d.  to  Otepka  his  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  Otepka's  draft  of  March   18.   1963. 

On  May  14,  1963.  Otepka  answered  Belisle's 
note  of  May  13.  1963.  wheicby  Belisle  had 
attached  a  new  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (copies  of  pertinent  correspondence 
are   attached   and   are   self-explanatory    i . 

The  statement  by  Reilly  (page  585)  that 
the  February  19.  1963.  report  came  down  to 
him  from  Orrlck's  office  apparently  is  not 
true. 

Questions  for  Reilly 

When  did  he  receive  the  report  of  Febru- 
ary 19,  1963,  from  Orrlck's  office?  Did  he  sef 
it  before  Otepka  sent  it  to  him  on  March  18. 
1963?  Why  did  he  not  say  he  got  it  from 
Otepka.  who  had  not  obtained  it  from  Or- 
rlck's office  but  was  furnished  it  directly  by 
a  member  of  Cleveland's  staff? 

{Page  585 — pencil  mark  2,  see  also  pencil 
mark  3,  page  586  which  is  a  contradictory 
statement  by  Reilly) 

Reilly's  statement  (2)  Is  not  correct.  The 
consultants  were  granted  a  clearance  for  ac- 
cess to  classified  data  by  Otepka.  This  clear- 
ance was  limited  only  to  each  specific  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee.  The  clearances  were 
renewed  upon  requests  made  by  lO  for  every 
successive  meeting  of  the  Committee.  The 
clearances  were  predicated  upon  the  express 
written  statement  of  lO  that  the  Committee 
members  would  see  only  a  limited  number  of 
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documenta  as  neceesary  for  the  meeting  at- 
tended. Also  lO  ipeclfically  advised  SY  that 
the  Information  would  be  carefully  con- 
trolled and  the  cpnsultants  were  not  In  any 
sense  employees  pt  the  Federal  Government. 
They  were  merel^  contributing  their  special 
talents  and  their  time  without  compensation 
on  an  ad  hoc  blials  to  study  International 
organization  staging  problems.  Their  clear- 
ances In  his  I  this  I  sense  would  not  extend 
beyond  the  state^  purposes  of  the  meeting. 
lO  was  Informed  I  t/iev  wovld  be  given  regu- 
lar clearances  permitting  them  more  levity 
(sic)  only  after  tKey  had  been  fully  investi- 
gated, flngerprinied  and  had  completed  all 
required  processikg  forms.  None  of  the  con- 
sultants was  glve|i  building  passes  until  after 
they  had  been  fully  cleared. 

Page  586-5871— pencil  mark  4  and  5 
RelUy's  statement  Is  not  true.  Otepka  fur- 
nished Rellly  with  a  comprehensive  sketch 
of  the  derogatorr  background  data  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  initial  request  received 
from  lO.  Moreover,  Otepka  prepared  a  memo- 
randum addressed  to  the  Executive  Director, 
lO,  In  which  Ote|>ka  detailed  both  the  pro- 
cedural,  problems  Involved  as  well  as  the 
suJastaniutfi  ques^ons.  Bellsle  returned  the 
memorandum  to  !  Otepka  with  a  terse  note 
saying  Otepka's  4raft  was  verbose  and  that 
Otepka  used  "a  hill  of  a  lot  of  words."  Bellsle 
eliminated  that  part  of  Otepka's  memoran- 
dum containing  ^tements  about  the  back- 
ground of  the  Individuals,  and  prepared  his 
own  memoranduin  to  lO  about  the  pro- 
cedural problem!  showing  only  himself 
(Bellsle)  as  the  [drafting  officer  but  using 
Otepka's  almost  ^entlcal  words.' 

Further,  on  thej  above  point,  after  the  full 
field  Investigations  had  been  completed  for 
the  purpose  of  foimally  appointing  the  Indi- 
viduals to  the  employment  rolls  and  deter- 
mining at  the  sapie  time  If  their  clearance 
for  access  to  clateslfled  data  could  be  ex- 
tended, Otepka  fbrwarded  to  Rellly  before 
the  clearance  no^fications  were  sent  to  the 
Employment  Livlsion  the  cases  of  Ernest 
Groes.  Harding  Bancroft  and  Andrew  Cordler 
In  the  case  of  Gaoss,  Otepka  said  he  would 
not  object  on  security  grounds  to  Gross'  em- 
ployment by  the  Department  but  he 
(Otepka)  felt  th*  contents  of  the  Investi- 
gative reports  shbuld  be  examined  by  the 
Employment  Division  under  suitability 
standards.  Rellly  ajpproved  the  security  clear- 
ance but  declined  to  send  the  reports  to  the 
Employment  Dlvlilon.  In  the  case  of  Ban- 
croft, Otepka  wrote  a  memorandum  to  Rellly 
expressing  Otepka's  concern  about  the  fact 
that  Ley  Henderson  had  described  Bancroft 
as  pro-Soviet  and  also  Otepka's  concern  that 
Bancroft  long  defended  Alger  Hiss  and  Ban- 
croft relented  (b|ut  not  fully)  only  after 
Hiss  had  been  sen*;  to  Jail.  Otepka  Indicated 
that  he  was  clearing  Bancroft  with  reserva- 
tions, saying  thai  the  clearance  was  being 
granted  based  oi  Otepka's  understanding 
from  lO  that  thise  consultants  dealt  only 
with  a  limited  n|imber  of  classified  docu- 
ments which  were  described  to  Otepka  as 
having  no  slgnlflcAnt  Impact  on  the  national 
security. 

KxKisrr  5 
Statement  of  Otto  Otkpka  to  FBI  Dttrinc 
Interkocation  Prdered  by  State  Depart- 
ment, WrTH  Bxc^apTs  Prom  Descbiption  or 
Documents  Fuk^jished  to  Senate  Internal 
Securttt  Subcommittee 

Washington,    D.C,   August   15,   1963. 
I,  Otto  F.  Otepk  Ek.  make  the  f oUowlng  vol- 


untary   statement 
Robert  C.  Byrnes, 
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to  Carl  E.  Oraham  and 
.  Who  have  Identified  them- 
selves as  Special  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  No  threats  or  promises 
of  any  kind  have  been  made  to  me  to  make 
this  statement  and  I  know  It  can  be  lised 
against  me  In  a  (ourt  of  law.  I  have  been 


advised  of  my  right  to  have  legal  counsel  be- 
fore making  any  statement  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Byrnes  Informed  me  In  general  that 
the  FBI  was  conducting  an  Investigation  with 
respect  to  myself  concerning  an  allegation 
that  had  been  received  that  I  had  furnished 
classified  Information  to  an  unauthorized 
person.  In  the  course  of  our  discussion  It  was 
made  known  to  me  specifically  that  the  al- 
leged unauthorized  persgn  was  the  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  United  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  His  name  Is  Jullen 
O.  Sourwlne.  I  shall  hereinafter  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Inquiry  Identify  such  docu- 
ments which  were  furnished  by  me  to  the 
Chief  Counsel  of  this  Committee.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  me  at  the  outset  that  It  be  known 
for  the  record  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
classified  or  competitive  Civil  Service  and 
that  I  am  now  and  have  been  a  career  mem- 
ber of  that  service  for  over  27  years. 

The  -circumstances  In  regard  to  which  I 
am  alleged  to  have  furnished  documents  or 
InformaOon  to  the  said  Chief  Counsel  re- 
late to  an  Investigation  which  was  being 
conducted  by  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary 
beginning  In  November,  1961. 1  first  appeared 
before  that  Committee  at  Its  request  and 
with  the  express  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  together  with  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs,  and  I  responded  to  the  questions  of 
Its  Chief  Counsel  frankly  and  truthfully 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability. 
Subsequently  I  reappeared  before  that  Sub- 
committee once  in  April,  1962,  also  at  the 
Committee's  request  and  with  the  permission 
of  my  superiors.  Also  appearing  at  or  about 
that  time  were  my  superiors.  In  November, 

1962,  the  Committee  publicly  released  the 
transcripts  of  my  testimony  and  that  of  other 
Department  of  State  personnel  together  with 
a  report  of  the  Committee  containing  the 
Committee's  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  security  practices 
and  procedures  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Beginning  in  March  1963,  and  during  April 

1963,  I  appeared  before  the  same  subcommit- 
tee in  accordance  with  Its  request  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  my  superiors,  for  a  total 
of  four  times.  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  the  Committee  was  seeking  to  ascertain 
from  the  Department  of  State  whether  or 
not  the  Department  of  State  had  Imple- 
mented the  Committee's  recommendations 
to  Improve  certain  security  practices  found 
by  the  Committee  to  be  deficient.  During 
May,  1963,  my  immediate  superior,  Mr.  John 
P.  Rellly,  also  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  three  separate  days.  Prior  to  his 
appearances  and  at  his  own  personal  request 
I  obtained  from  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Sourwine,  the  stenographic 
transcripts  of  my  testimony  of  March  and 
April,  1963,  and  furnished  those  transcripts 
to  Mr.  Rellly.  Mr.  Rellly  indicated  to  me  he 
had  not  read  my  transcripts  before.  I  do 
not  know  the  reason  why. 

Following  the  first  appearance  of  Mr. 
Rellly,  which  I  believe  was  on  May  21,  Mr. 
Rellly  i>ersonally  came  to  my  office  and 
Informed  me  that  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
the  presiding  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee, 
had  given  him.  Mr.  Rellly,  "a  bad  time" 
on  that  day.  Mr.  Rellly  related  to  me  that  he 
had  told  the  Subcommittee  that  I  had  vol- 
untarily disqualified  myself  from  the  eval- 
uation of  the  case  of  William  A.  Wieland. 
Mr.  Rellly  asked  if  I  could  "straighten  out" 
Mr.  Dodd  on  this  matter.  I  said  I  did  not 
know  Mr.  Dodd  but  were  I  to  be  again  ques- 
tioned by  the  Subcommittee  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  state  for  the  record  what  had  tran- 
spired between  myself  and  Mr.  Rellly  when 
on  a  prior  occasion  he  discussed  with  me  at 
his  request  my  future  role  In  the  re-evalua- 
tion of  the  Wieland  case.  I  prepared  for  the 
record  and  have  In  my  possession  a  memo- 
randum Indicating  the  exact  nature  of  my 


discussions  with  Mr.  Rellly  on  any  prior 
occasion  concerning  what  function  I  should 
play  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Evaluations 
in   the  Wieland  case. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  RelUy's 
testimony,  Mr.  Jullen  Sourwlne,  the  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Subcommittee,  requested  that 
I  come  to  see  blm,  which  I  did,  after  work- 
ing hours  on  the  day  of  his  request.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection  this  was  on  May  23. 
Mr.  Sourwine  voluntarily  informed  me  that 
there  were  contradictions  In  my  testimony 
and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rellly.  He  offered 
to  let  me  read  the  stenographic  transcripts 
of  Mr.  RelUy's  t°stlmony  and  upon  doing 
so  he  said  I  should  give  blm  a  memorandum 
that  would  answer  point  by  point  all  of  the 
instances  in  which  I  ffelt  Mr.  RelUy's  testi- 
mony was  Inaccurate  or  untrue.  After  care- 
fully reading  the  transcripts  of  Mr.  RelUy's 
testimony  I  was  both  shocked  and  amazed. 
I  therefore  prepared  a^emorandum  consist- 
ing of  39  double-spaced  pages  annotated  by 
exhibits  which  I  shall  Identify  below,  and  I 
furnished  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  to 
Mr.  Sourwlne  together  with  copies  of  the  ex- 
hibits mentioned  therein.  This  memorandum 
was  intended  to  serve  as  my  reference  in  re- 
buttal, explanation,  or  clarification  of  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Rellly  in  my  future  ap- 
pearance before  the  Committee  which  had 
already  been  made  known  to  me. 

At  this  point  I  woiild  like  to  state  for  the 
record  that  what  particularly  concerned  me 
in  regard  to  Mr.  RelUy's  testimony  was  that 
he  made  statements  to  the  Subconunlttee 
concerning  my  personal  character  and  per- 
formance. As  a  knowledgeable  and  experi- 
enced career  civil  servant,  I  know  that  one's 
superior  owes  one  primary  duty  especially 
to  his  subordinate.  That  is:  if  the  subordi- 
nate's performance  is  or  has  been  deficient 
that  subordinate  should  first  be  so  told  by 
the  superior.  The  superior  should  not  dero- 
gate the  employe's  performance  before  a 
legislative  body  or  any  organization  outside 
the  employee's  place  of  employment  without 
fulfilling  his  first  duty  to  his  subordinate 
Mr.  Rellly  never  expressed  to  me  his  dissatis- 
faction with  my  performance  nor  did  he  ever 
let  me  know  that  he  had  anything  but  a 
favorable  opinion  concerning  my  character 
However,  neither  Mr.  Rellly  nor  his  predeces- 
sor has  given  me  an  annual  efficiency  report 
as  required  by  the  Department's  regulations 
since  October,  1960,  almost  three  years.  Not 
only  did  I  request  such  efficiency  reports  from 
Mr.  Rellly  but  I  succinctly  Informed  his  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  on  several  occasions  that  these 
reports  were  long  overdue.  Mr.  Rellly,  of 
course.  Is  entitled  to  his  explanations  for  this 
delinquency.  The  fact  is  I  still  do  not  have 
any  efficiency  reports  for  those  three  years. 
Furthermore,  I  wish  this  record  to  bear  out 
that  my  whole  history  of  performance  In  the 
Depao^ment  of  State  refiects  not  only  the 
most  satisfactory  comment  by  those  officers 
who  have  rated  me  but  that  prior  to  my 
entering  on  duty  In  the  Department  of  State 
In  June,  1953,  I  was  the  recipient  for  six  suc- 
cessive years  preceding  my  appointment  to 
the  Department  of  State  of  "Excellent"  ef- 
ficiency ratings.  Such  an  adjective  rating 
was  the  highest  attainable. 

In  considering  the  request  made  to  me  by 
Mr.  Sourwine  to  identify  inaccuracies  or  un- 
true statements  by  Mr.  Rellly,  I  was  already 
cognizant  of  the  following  provision  in  Sec- 
tion 652,  Title  5,  of  the  United  States  Code. 
This  is  a  law  enacted  by  the  United  States 
Congress.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  right  of  persons  employed  in  the 
ClvU  Service  of  the  United  States,  either  Indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  to  petition  Congress 
or  any  member  thereof  or  to  furnish  infor- 
mation to  either  house  of  Congress  or  to  any 
Committee  ca'  member  thereof  shall  not  be 
denied  or  Interfered  with." 

It  was  my  honest  belief  and  conviction  in 
the  light  of  contradictions  in  the  record  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
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that  I  should  support  my  refutation  of  Mr. 
RelUy's  statements  concerning  me  with  such 
neceseary  Information  as  would  establish  that 
my  own  statements  were  truthfxil  and  auscu- 
rate.  I  carefuUy  observed  in  the  transcript 
of  Mr.  RelUy's  testimony  that  he  had  entered 
selected  documents  Into  the  record  relating 
to  me. 

The  documentfi  herein  Involved  which 
were  furnished  by  me  to  the  Chief  Counsel 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as 
an  appendage  to  my  prepared  written  com- 
ments are  as  follows : 

KXHtsrT    1 

(1)  This  Included  a  memorandum  dated 
January  27,  1963,  for  Mr.  Hefner,  OIA,  from 
Harland  Cleveland.  lO,  on  the  subject  of 
'Loyalty  Investigations  of  United  States  Cit- 
izens Employed  by  International  Organlza- 

rms." 
,  (2)  Routing  slip  dated  February  4,  1963,  of 
Department  of  State  to  Mr.  Otepka  from 
Mr.  John  F.  RelUy  on  the  subject  of  "Loyalty 
Investigations  of  United  States  Citizens  Em- 
ployed by  International  Organizations"  with 
the  notation  "Would  you  look  into  this  please 
and  may  I  have  your  views  by  Feb.  8?" 

(3)  One  page  memorandum  to  Mr.  RelUy 
from  Mr.  Otepka  dated  February  8,  1963. 

EXHiBrr  2 

(1)  Thirty-two  page  document  entitled 
"Staffing  International  Organizations,  A  Re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Manage- 
ment Improvement  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs"  dated  March,  1963.  A  three  page  cover 
memorandum  to  this  document  is  also  at- 
tached and  which  bears  the  title  of  "Staff- 
ing International  Organizations,  Summary 
of  Recommendations." 

(2)  Five  page  memorandum  dated  Sep- 
tember 10,  1962,  from  Mr.  Otepka  to  Mr. 
Rellly  on  the  subject  of  'Francis  O.  Wilcox: 
Arthur  Larson;  Lawrence  Flnkelsteln;  Mar- 
shall D.  Shulman;  Andrew  Cordler;  Ernest 
Gross;  Harding  Bancroft;  Sol  Llnowltz." 
This    document    bears    a    classification    of 

"Secret"  but  with  a  stamped  notation  at 
the  bottom  stating  that  the  document  would 
be  considered  "Confidential"  upon  removal 
of  attachment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth 
page  there  is  a  notation  that  the  attach- 
ments were  "tabs  A,  B,  C  and  D."  These  at- 
tachments were  not  furnished  to  Sourwine. 
Attached  to  this  document  at  the  conclu- 
sion Is  a  one  page  memorandum  dated  Sep- 
tember 17,  1962,  from  Mr.  RelUy  to  Mr.  Czayo 
on  the  subject  "Processing  of  Appointments 
of  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Organization  Staffing"  classi- 
fied "Confidential." 

EXHiBrr  3 

(1)  Thlrty-slx  page  document  entitled 
"Staffing  International  Organizations,  A  Re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations",  published  by  the 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C,  April 
22,  1963  (a  public  document).  Attached  to 
this  document  are  Appendices  I  and  II  con- 
sisting of  six  pages. 

(2)  Routing  slip  from  Mr.  Bellsle  to  Otepka 
dated  May  13,  1963.  Attached  to  this  routing 
sUp  is  a  one  page  memorandum  dated  May  6, 
1963,  to  Mr.  Rellly  from  Gladys  P.  Rogers  on 
the  subject  "Staffing  International  Organlza- 
"tlons — A  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  International  Organizations." 

(3)  ?Undated  routing  slip  from  Bellsle  to 
Otepka.  Attached  to  this  routing  slip  Is  a 
three  page  memorandum  from  Mr.  John  F. 
RelUy  to  Mr.  George  M.  Czayo  on  the  subject 
"Processing  of  Appointments  of  Members  of 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Or- 
ganization Staffing."  This  three  page  memo- 
randiun  bears  a  stamiied  security  classifica- 
tion of  "Confidential" 

(4)  One  page  memorandum  dated  August  7, 
1962,  to  Mr.  Simpson,  EMD,  to  attention  of 
Mrs.  Solvlg  with  copy  for  Mr.  Otepka,  cap- 


tioned "Request  for  Waiver,  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  International  Staffing:  Ernest  A. 
Gross,  MarshaU  D.  Shulman,  Andrew  W.  Cor- 
dler. Harding  Bancroft.  Lawrence  Flnkelsteln. 
Francis  O.  WUcox,  Arthur  Larson".  This  wm  a 
nonclassified  memorandum  with  two  at- 
tached routing  slips;  one  dated  September 
13,  1962,  from  Otepka  to  Mr.  Bellsle  and  to  Mr. 
RelUy.  The  other  routing  slip  was  from  Be- 
llsle to  Otepka,  addressed  to  "Otto",  dated 
September  11, 1962. 

(5)  One  page  memorandum  dated  May  14. 
1963.  to  Mr.  Bellsle  from  Mr.  Otepka.  The 
memorandum  Indicates  there  Is  an  attach- 
ment of  "Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  International  Organizations." 

EXHIKT  6 

Excerpt  From  Notice  of  Proposed  Adverse 
Action  Sent  to  Otto  Otepka  by  State  De- 
partment, Inclttdino  Charoes  That  He 
Had  Transmitted  Information  Concerning 
Haroino  Bancroft,  et  al.,  to  Senate  In- 
ternal Securttt  Subcommittee 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  September  23, 1963. 
Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka, 
Offlce  of  Security, 
Department  of  State. 

Dear  Mr.  Otepka:  This  is  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed adverse  action  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
You  are  hereby  notified  that  It  Is  proposed 
to  remove  you  from  your  appointment  with 
the  Department  of  State,  as  Supervisory  Per- 
sonnel Security  SpeclalUt,  GS-15,  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Security,  thirty  (30)  days  from  the  date  of 
this  letter. 

On  August  16.  1963,  at  Washington,  D.C 
you  executed  a  voluntary  sworn  statement, 
dated  August  15,  1963,  before  Carl  E.  Graham 
and  Robert  C.  Byrnes,  Special  Agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  A  copy  of 
this  statement  Is  attached  as  Exhibit  A.  In- 
formation contained  therein  will  be  referred 
to  specifically  in  some  of  the  charges  listed 
below. 

Furthermore,  during  the  period  March  13, 
1963,  to  June  18,  1963.  Mr.  John  P.  RelUy. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Security, 
caused  the  following  procedures  to  be  in- 
stituted: 

(a)  Mrs.  Joyce  M.  Schmelzer,  Secretary  to 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Traband,  Supervisory  Per- 
sonnel Security  Specialist,  periodically  ob- 
served your  classified  trash  bag  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "burn  bag")  which  was  In  the 
possession  of  your  secretary,  Mrs.  Eunice 
Powers.  Mrs.  Schmelzer  and  Mrs.  Powers  were 
located  in  the  same  room  and  across  from 
one  another. 

(b)  When  Mrs.  Schmelzer  saw  that  your 
burn  bag  was  full,  she  would  ask  Mrs.  Powers 
if  she  wanted  her  (Mrs.  Schmelzer)  to  take 
your  burn  bag  to  a  Department  Mall  Room 
with  Mr,  Traband's. 

(c)  When  Mrs.  Powers  accepted  Mrs. 
Schmelzer's  offer,  Mrs.  Schmelzer  would  in- 
form Mr.  Traband  of  this  fact.  Mr.  Traband 
would  then  caU  Mr.  Rosettl,  Supervisory  Se- 
curity Specialist,  or  Mr.  Shea,  Supervisory 
General  Investigator,  if  Mr.  Rosettl  was  not 
available,  and  Inform  him  that  your  burn 
bag  was  being  delivered  to  the  Mall  Room. 

(d)  While  carrying  your  bum  bag  and  Mr. 
Traband's  to  the  MaU  Room,  Mrs.  Schmelzer 
would  mark  your  burn  bag  with  a  red  ""X" 
(with  a  crayon  or  pencU  mark)  and  deposit 
both  burn  bags  In  the  Mall  Room,  Room  3437. 

(e)  Mr.  Rosettl  or  Mr.  Shea,  and  on  one 
occasion  Mr.  Robert  McCarthy,  Supervisory 
Security  Specialist,  would  obtain  your  burn 
bag  from  the  Mall  Room  within  five  to  ten 
minutes  after  Mrs.  Schmelzer  left  it  there  and 
would  turn  it  over  to  Mr.  RelUy  or  Mr.  Bellsle 
(Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Security),  In  their  offlce.  Room 
3811.  (On  one  occasion  when  Mrs.  Powers 
herself  took  your  burn  bag  to  the  MaU  Room, 


Messrs.  Rosettl  and  Shea  picked  it  up  from 
the  Mall  Room  immediately  after  Mrs.  Powers 
deposited  it  there.)  Your  burn  bag  was  then 
transferred  to  Mr.  RelUy's  brief  case. 

(/)  Mr.  RelUy's  brief  case  was  then  taken 
by  Mr.  Shea  to  Room  1410,  2612A  or  3811  for 
examination  of  Its  contents.  Your  burn  bag 
was  Inspected  by  Bfr.  Shea  either  alone  or 
with  Mr.  Bellsle  and/or  Mr.  Rosettl. 

ig)  The  contents  of  your  bxirn  bags  were 
carefully  examined.  All  carbon  paper  or  copies 
were  read  by  turning  the  carbon  side  toward 
the  light  thus  allowing  the  paper  to  be  read 
from  the  back.  Torn  pieces  of  paper  were 
grouped  together  and  then  pieced  together  to 
make  readable  documents.  One-time  type- 
writer ribbons  were  also  read  on  occasion. 

During  the  course  of  inspecting  the  con- 
tents of  your  burn  bag  on  May  29,  1963,  a 
typewriter  ribbon  was  retrieved.  This  ribbon 
has  been  read  and  the  contents  are  repro- 
duced as  Exhibit  B.  Information  contained 
therein  will  be  referred  to  specifically  in  some 
of  the  charges  listed  below. 

(1)  you  have  conducted  yourself  in  a  man- 
ner unbecoming  an  officer  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

Specifically:  You  furnished  a  copy  of  a 
classified  memorandum  concerning  the 
processing  of  appointments  of  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Organization  Staffing  to  a  i>erson  outside  of 
the  Department  without  authority  and  in 
violation  of  the  Presidential  Directive  of 
March  13,  1948  (13  Fed.  Reg.  1359).  This 
Directive  provides : 

"•  •  •  all  reports,  records,  and  flies  relative 
to  the  loyalty  of  employees  or  prospective 
employees  ( including  reports  of  such  investi- 
gative agencies) .  shall  be  maintained  in  con- 
fldence,  and  shall  not  be  transmitted  or  dis- 
closed except  as  required  In  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  business." 

You  were  reminded  of  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  this  Directive  on  March  22,  1963. 
when  you  received  and  noted  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dutton,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  to  Senator  Eastland,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
dated  March  20,  1963.  A  copy  of  this  letter, 
indicating  that  you  ""noted"  it,  is  enclosed 
as  Exhibit  C. 

In  your  sworn  statement,  referred  to  above 
and  enclosed  as  Exhibit  A,  you  stated  on 
pages  7  and  8  that  you  gave  a  copy  of  a 
classified  memorandum  entitled  "FVancls  O. 
WUcox,  Arthur  Larson,  Lawrence  Flnkelsteln, 
Marshall  D.  Shulman,  Andrew  Cordler,  Ernest 
Gross.  Harding  Bancroft,  Sol  Llnowltz",  to 
Mr.  J.  G.  Sourwlne,  Chief  Counsel,  United 
States  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws,  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  This  memo- 
randum concerns  "the  loyalty  of  employees 
or  prospective  employees"  of  the  Department 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Presidential 
Directive  of  March  13,  1948. 

This  is  a  breach  of  the  standard  of  conduct 
exp>ected  of  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

(2)  You  have  conducted  yourself  in  a  man- 
ner unbecoming  an  officer  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

Specifically:  You  furnished  a  copy  of  a 
classified  memorandum  concerning  the 
processing  of  appointments  of  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Organizations  Staffing  to  a  person  outside  of 
the  Department  without  authority  and  in 
violation  of  the  Presidential  Directive  of 
March  13,  1948  (13  Fed.  Reg.  1359).  This 
Directive  provides : 

■"•  •  *  all  reports,  records,  and  files  relative 
to  the  loyalty  of  employees  or  prospective  em- 
ployees (Including  reports  of  such  investiga- 
tive agencies ) ,  shall  be  maintained  In  con- 
fidence, and  stiPll  not  be  transmitted  or  dis- 
closed except  as  required  in  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  business." 
You  were  reminded  of  the  prohibition  con- 
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compUshment  In  the  discharge  of  my  as- 
signed duties.  The  Justification  for  this 
award  Included  the  following  statement: 
"He  has  shown  himself  consistently  to  be 
capable  of  sound  Independent  Judgment, 
creative  work,  and  the  acceptance  of  un- 
usual responsibility." 

It  may  be  noted  that  I  have  received  no 
efficiency  report  since  September  1960.  al- 
though the  regulations  require  that  each 
employee  receive  such  a  report  annually, 
and  I  have  on  several  occasions  requested  my 
superiors  to  give  me  my  efficiency  reports. 
However,  until  recently  none  of  my  supe- 
riors ever  complained  to  me  about  my  per- 
formance of  duty. 

Beginning  in  November  1961  an  Investi- 
gation Into  certain  security  practices  of  the 
Department  of  State  was  conducted  by  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  first  appeared  before  that  committee  at  its 
request  and  with  the  express  permission  of 
the  Department  of  State,  together  with  two 
other  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs.  I  responded  to  the 
questions  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Sourwlne.  the  sub- 
committee's chief  counsel,  frankly  and  truth- 
fully to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
ability.  Subsequently,  in  April  1962  I  re- 
appeared before  the  subcommittee  also  at 
the  committee's  request  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  my  superiors.  Also  appearing  at 
or  about  that  time  were  my  superiors.  In 
October  1962  the  committee  publicly  re- 
leased the  transcripts  of  my  testimony  and 
that  of  other  Department  of  State  person- 
nel, together  with  a  report  of  the  committee 
containing  the  committee's  conclusions  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  se- 
curity practices  and  procedures  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Beginning  in  February  1963.  and  during 
March  1963.  I  appeared  on  four  occasions 
before  the  same  subcommittee  in  accord- 
ance with  its  request  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  my  superiors.  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  conmilttee  was  seeking  to 
ascertain  from  the  Department  of  State 
whether  or  not  the  Department  had  imple- 
mented the  committee's  recommendations 
to  Improve  certain  security  practices  found 
by  the  committee  to  be  deficient.  E>uring 
April  and  May  1963  my  Immediate  superior, 
Mr.  John  P.  Reilly,  testified  before  the 
conunittee  on  five  occasions.  Prior  to  his 
first  appearance,  and  at  his  request.  I  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Sourwlne  the  stenographic 
transcripts  of  my  testimony  of  February 
and  March  1963  and  I  furnished  those 
transcripts  to  Mr.  Reilly.  Mr.  Reilly  indi- 
cated to  me  he  had  not  read  my  transcripts 
before.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  why.  as 
the  transcripts  had  been  available  to  him 
through  regular  Department  channels. 

PoUowing  the  appearance  of  Mr  RelUy 
he  came  to  my  office  and  Informed  me  that 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  the  presiding 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  had  given 
him.  Mr.  Reilly.  "a  bad  time"  on  that  day 
Mr.  Reilly  related  to  me  that  he  had  told 
the  subcommittee  that  I  had  voluntarily 
disqualified  myself  from  the  evaluation  of 
the  case  of  William  A.  Wleland.  Mr.  Reilly 
asked  If  I  could  "straighten  out"  Mr.  Dodd 
on  this  matter.  I  said  I  did  not  know  Mr 
Dodd  but  were  I  to  be  again  questioned  by 
the  subcommittee  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
state  for  the  record  what  had  transpired 
between  me  and  Mr.  Reilly  when  on  a  prior 
occasion  he  discussed  with  me.  at  his  re- 
quest, my  future  role  in  the  reevaluatlon  of 
the  Wleland  case. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Relllys 
testimony.  Mr.  J.  O.  Sourwlne.  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  subcommittee,  requested  that 
I  come  to  see  him,  which  I  did.  after  working 
hours  on  the  day  of  his  request.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection  this  was  on  May  23.  1963. 
Mr.  Sourwlne  voluntarily  Informed  me  that 
there  were  conflicts  between  my  testimony 
and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Reilly.  He  offered 
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to  let  me  read  the  stenographic  transcripts 
of  Mr.  Rellly's  testimony  and  said  that  when 
I  had  done  so,  I  should  give  him  a  memoran- 
dum  that  would  answer  point  by  point  all  of 
those  portions  of  Mr.  Rellly's  testimony 
which  conflicted  with  my  testimony  or  which 
I  found  inaccurate  or  untrue.  After  carefully 
reading  the  transcripts  of  Mr.  Rellly's  testi- 
mony I  was  both  shocked  and  amazed  I 
therefore  prepared  a  memorandum  consist- 
ing of  39  double-spaced  pages  annotated  by 
exhibits,  and  I  furnished  a  copy  of  this 
memorandum  to  Mr.  Sourwlne  together  with 
copies  of  the  exhibits  mentioned  therein. 
This  memorandum  was  furnished  to  Mr 
Sourwlne  as  the  chief  counsel,  and  author- 
ized representatives  of  the  subcommittee.  It 
was  intended  to  serve  as  my  reference  in  re- 
buttal, explanation,  or  clarlflcation  of  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Reilly.  In  any  future 
appearance  I  made  before  the  committee  I 
was  told  that  I  would  be  recalled  to  testify 
again  before  the  committee. 

I  was  especially  disturbed  by  two  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Reilly  in  his  testimony 
which  was  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Sourwlne 
First.  Mr.  Reilly  testified,  concerning  eight 
prospective  appointees  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  International  Organizations,  thnt 
there  was  no  substantial  derogatory  Informa- 
tion respecting  any  of  the  prospective  ap- 
pointees, and  that  the  case  of  only  one  ol 
them  had  even  been  brought  to  his  attention 
prior  to  their  appointment.  This  testimony  1 
knew  to  be  Incorrect,  for  on  September  10, 
1962.  before  the  appointments  were  made  1 
had  submitted  to  him  a  memorandum  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  individuals  in  ques- 
tion. This  memorandum  strongly  recom- 
mended that  certain  of  the  prospective  ap- 
pointees not  be  cleared  without  further 
Investigation.  On  September  17,  1962,  Mr 
Reilly  himself  directed  a  memorandum  to 
Mr.  George  M.  Czayo  in  the  office  of  Mr 
Harlan  Cleveland  with  respect  to  these  cases, 
and  this  docimient  reflected  that  Mr.  Relllv 
was  familiar  with  my  memorandum  of  Sep- 
tember 10. 

I  gave  to  Mr.  Sourwlne  a  copy  of  my  mem- 
orandum of  September  10.  1962  and  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Rellly's  memorandum  of  September 
17.  1962.  While  these  documents  were  classi- 
fied "ConfidenUal"— the  one  of  September 
10  having  been  classified  by  me — they  con- 
tained no  Investigative  data.  The  only  sub- 
stantive data  contained  In  my  memorandum 
of  September  10  consisted  of  references  to 
certain  matters  which  had  been  mentioned 
in  published  reports  or  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  or 
which  were  otherwise  In  the  public  domain. 
The  Reilly  memorandum  of  September  17 
contained  no  substantive  data  whatever  with 
respect  to  the  prospective  appointees,  but 
related  for  the  most  part  to  the  procedural 
steps  involved  In  their  clearance. 

Charge  1  in  your  letter  Is  based  upon  mv 
action  in  giving  a  copy  of  my  memorandum 
of  September  10,  1962,  to  Mr.  Sourwlne. 
Charge  2  relates  to  my  action  in  giving  Mr. 
Sourwlne  a  copy  of  Mr.  Rellly's  memorandum 
of  September  17,  1962.  You  allege  that  mv 
actions  were  In  violation  of  the  Presidential 
directive  of  March  13,  1948  (12  Ped.  Reg 
1359)  which  forbids  the  disclosure,  except  as 
required  in  the  efficient  conduct  of  business, 
of  "reports,  records,  and  files  relative  to  the 
loyalty  of  employees  or  prospective  em- 
ployees." 

It  Is  a  familiar  rule  that  regulations,  like 
statutes,  must  be  Interpreted  with  common- 
sense,  that  a  thing  may  be  within  the  letter 
of  a  regulation  and  yet  not  within  the  regu- 
lation, because  not  within  its  spirit,  nor 
within  the  Intention  of  its  makers.  This  has 
been  the  law  for  centuries.  Poffendof  men- 
tions the  Judgment  that  the  Bolognlan  law 
which  enacted  "that  whosever  drew  blood 
In  the  streets  should  be  punished  with  the 
utmost  severity,"  did  not  extend  to  the 
surgeon  who  opened  the  vein  of  a  person 
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that  fell  down  In  a  street  In  a  fit.  Plowden 
cites  the  ruling  that  the  statute  of  1st  Ed- 
ward II.  which  enacts  "that  a  prisoner  who 
breaks  prison  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony," 
does  not  extend  to  a  prisoner  who  breaks 
out  of  prison  when  the  prison  is  on  fire  "for 
he  Is  not  to  be  hanged  because  he  would  not 
stay  to  be  burnt."  See  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  v.  United  States  (143  U.S.  457). 

Applying  this  doctrine  to  the  present  case, 
and  assuming  without  conceding  that  the 
memoranda  of  September  10  and  Septem- 
ber 17,  1962,  fell  within  the  letter  of  the 
Presidential  directive  of  March  13,  1948,  I 
submit  that  those  memorandums  were  not 
within  the  spirit  of  the  directive,  nor  within 
the  intention  of  its  author.  As  President  Tru- 
man stated  In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  April  2,  1952,  the  purpose  of 
the  directive  was  "to  preserve  the  confiden- 
tial character  and  sources  of  Information, 
to  protect  Government  personnel  against  the 
dissemination  of  unfounded  or  disproved 
allegations,  and  to  insure  the  fair  and  Just 
disposition  of  loyalty  cases."  The  memo- 
randums of  September  10  and  September  17. 
1962.  referred  to  no  confidential  Information, 
disclosed  no  confidential  sources,  and  made 
no  allegations.  My  memorandum  of  Septem- 
ber 10,  1962,  merely  referred  to  matters  of 
public  record  and  recommended  that  these 
matters  should  be  investigated.  There  was 
no  loyalty  case,  pending,  or  contemplated, 
involving  any  of  the  individuals  mentioned. 
In  short.  In  the  context  of  the  Presidential 
directive  of  March  13.  1948.  the  two  memo- 
randums were  completely  Innocuous  and 
clearly  not  the  kind  of  papers  that  the  direc- 
tive was  designed  to  protect. 

My  Interpretation  of  the  Presidential  di- 
rective of  March  13.  1948.  Is  apparently  In 
harmony  with  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
the  directive  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk. 
Thus,  the  statement  of  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  in  the 
matter  of  State  Department  security,  pub- 
lished In  1962,  contains  the  following: 

"Subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port, I  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  Wleland 
case  with  Secretary  Rusk  and  to  examine  cer- 
tain documents  which  he  showed  me  in 
confidence. 

"On  the  basis  of  these  conversations,  I  am 
satisfied  that,  prior  to  September  15,  1961, 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  had  examined  the 
material  pertaining  to  the  Wleland  case  in 
considerable  detail.  Including  reports  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  •  •  •" 
[Italic  supplied.] 

See  Senate  report.  State  Department  secu- 
rity, the  case  of  William  Wleland,  etc.,  87th 
Congress  2d  session — page  197.  The  Intend- 
ment of  Senator  Dodd's  statement  Is  that 
Secretary  Rusk  disclosed  to  him  documents 
from  the  security  file  of  Mr,  Wleland,  in  order 
to  establish  that  the  Secretary  did  examine 
this  material  prior  to  September  15,  1961.  It 
seems  obvious  that,  in  the  Judgment  of  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  a  reasonable  and  commonsense 
interpretation  of  the  Presidential  directive 
did  not  prevent  the  disclosure  of  the  security 
material  to  Senator  Dodd.  If  It  was  proper  for 
Secretary  Rusk  to  show  such  material  to  a 
member  of  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee, then  it  was  proper  for  me  to  disclose 
the  Innocuous  memorandums  of  September 
10  and  September  17,  1962,  to  an  authorized 
agent  of  that  subcommittee  In  order  that  the 
committee  might  know  the  truth  and  to  re- 
fute unwarranted  and  scandalous  charges 
against  me  and  my  record. 

Mr.  Rellly's  testimony  that  the  cases  of  the 
prospective  appointees  had  not  been  brought 
to  his  attention  seriously  disparaged  my  per- 
formance of  duty  and  Impugned  my  integ- 
rity. In  other  words,  had  I  failed  to  bring 
such  matters  to  his  attention.  I  would  have 
been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty.  In  this 
context.  I  submit  that  I  had  not  only  the 
right  but  the  duty  to  defend  myself,  to  cor- 


rect the  committee's  record,  and  to  support 
my  oral  testimony  by  the  memorandums  of 
September  10  and  September  17,  1962. 

The  provisions  of  the  United  States  Code, 
title  5,  section  652(d)  plainly  gave  me  the 
right  to  respond  to  the  request  of  the  Senate 
committee  and  to  answer  Mr.  Rellly's  attacks 
upon  me.  That  statute  provides: 

"(d)  The  right  of  persons  employed  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  United  States,  either  Indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  to  petition  Congress, 
or  any  Member  thereof,  or  to  furnish  Infor- 
mation to  either  House  of  Congress  or  to  any 
committee  or  member  thereof,  shall  not  be 
denied  or  Interferred  with.  As  amended  June 
10,  1948,  c.  447,  62  Stat.  354:  1949  Reorg. 
Plan  No.  5,  eff.  Aug.  19,  1948,  14  P.R.  5227.  63 
Stet.  1067'". 

If  the  provisions  of  the  directive  are  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  disclosure  by  me  of  the 
memorandums  here  involved,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case,  then  I  submit  the 
directive  Is  in  violation  of  the  statute. 

It  must  be  emphasized  always  that  I  gave 
the  memorandums  In  question  to  Mr.  Sour- 
wlne, not  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  au- 
thorized agent  of  a  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate:  and  I  gave  them  to  him  only  to  be 
used  as  exhibits  in  connection  with  my  forth- 
coming testimony  before  that  committee  In 
executive  session. 

eixhibit  8 

The  Scott  Report 

(By  Paul  Scott) 

Washington,  April  4. — A  dramatic  new 
chapter,  with  far-reaching  Implications  for 
the  future  security  of  the  U.S.,  Is  developing 
In  the  Otto  Otepka  case. 

Opponents  of  the  former  Deputy  Chief  of 
Security  at  the  State  Department  are  prepar- 
ing an  all  out  campaign  to  block  a  Senate 
\'ote  on  his  nomination  to  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  (SACB) ,  an  Independ- 
ent government  security  agency, 

Otepka,  after  five  years  of  persecution  and 
vilification  by  the  State  Department,  was 
nominated  last  month  to  the  SACB  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

The  nomination,  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  was  a  partial 
victory  for  Otepka  who  had  been  stripped  of 
security  duties  and  demoted  by  Dean  Rusk, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  for  cooperating 
with  a  Senate  Committee  exposing  security 
lapses  in  the  State  Department, 

The  nerve  center  for  the  new  onslaught 
against  Otepka,  scheduled  to  begin  after  the 
Easter  congressional  recess,  is  the  prestigious 
New  York  Times  Washington  Bureau. 

Nell  Sheehan,  the  newspaper's  controver- 
sial Defense  Department  correspondent,  has 
been  given  the  assignment  to  write  a  series 
of  articles  designed  to  indirectly  link  the 
veteran  security  officer  with  right-wing 
groups — none  of  which  Otepka  had  ever  been 
a  member  or  actively  supported. 

Significantly,  Sheehan  Is  the  former  bu- 
reau chief  for  the  United  Press  International 
In  Saigon  who  openly  worked  during  the 
early  '60s  for  the  downfall  of  South  Viet- 
nam's anti-communist  President  Diem. 

Pierre  Salinger,  press  secretary  lor  both 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  assailed 
Sheehan  as  one  of  a  trio  of  American  news- 
men that  "announced  to  one  and  all  In 
Saigon  that  one  of  the  alms  of  their  stories 
,  ,  .  was  to  bring  down  the  Diem  government." 

More  recently  In  a  panel  discussion  In  New 
York  on  "The  Peace  In  Asia,"  Sheehan  pre- 
sented the  following  view  on  communism: 

"We  might  abandon  the  idea  that  commu- 
nism Is  our  enemy  In  Asia,  We  must  be  willing 
to  tolerate  their  enmity.  I  am  suggesting  that 
in  some  countries  a  communist  government 
may  be  the  best  government." 

CASTING    the    shadow 

Insiders  at  the  New  York  Times  say  Shee- 
han's  antl-Otepka  series  was  scheduled  to 
begin   earlier   this  week   but  the   death  of 


President  Elsenhower  and  his  state  funeral 
temporarily  delayed  their  appearance. 

Several  of  the  persons  Involved  in  the  vol- 
unteer raising  of  funds  for  Otepka's  costly 
and  long-drawn  out  legal  battle  for  vindica- 
tion report  that  they  have  already  been 
badgered  by  Sheehan  about  their  political 
affiliations. 

In  one  case,  Sheehan  spent  more  than  45 
minutes  on  long  distance  phone  grilling 
James  Stewart,  of  Palatine.  111..  Director  of 
American  Defense  Fund  which  raised  money 
for  Otepka's  legal  defense,  on  whether  he 
was  ever  a  member  of  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

When  Stewart  argued  the  question  was 
irrelevant  and  offered  to  dlscviss  the  issues  of 
the  Otepka  case  with  Sheehan,  the  corre- 
spondent changed  the  subject,  asking  for  the 
names  of  all  the  contributors  to  Otepka's 
defense  fund. 

On  being  told  that  more  than  4,000  persons 
had  contributed.  Sheehan  said  he  wanted 
"only  the  names  of  the  big  contributors  " 
This  Stewart  refused  on  the  grounds  he 
needed  approval  of  the  Individuals  to  give 
out  their  names. 

the    BOSTON    RALLY 

Sheehan  also  quizzed  Stewart  at  length 
about  his  group's  fund-raising  stand  for 
Otepka  at  the  New  England  Rally  for  God. 
Family,  and  Country,  held  In  Boston  in  July. 
1968.  and  attended  by  more  than  1.000  per- 
sons. 

"I  have  reports  that  Otepka  manned  a 
fund-raising  booth  at  the  Boston  rally  and 
soUclted  funds  for  his  case,"  stated  Sheehan. 
"Is  not  this  true?" 

"No.  and  you  know  It,"  replied  Stewart. 
"Otepka  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  stand  " 

What  Sheehan  didn't  mention  to  Stewart 
was  that  another  New  York  Times  reporter 
had  turned  In  the  same  negative  report 
earlier.  After  spotting  Otepka  and  his  wife 
among  the  spectators  at  the  Boston  meeting, 
the  reporter  kept  a  watch  on  Otepka  only 
to  learn  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fund-raising  stand. 

Other  persons  Involved  In  the  fund  rais- 
ing for  Otepka's  legal  defense,  which  cost 
the  veteran  security  officer  nearly  $30,000, 
have  also  been  intensely  questioned  by 
Sheehan. 

Sheehan  has  been  in  contact  with  aides  of 
several  Senators,  including  William  Prox- 
mlre  iD..  Wis.)  and  Jacob  Javlts  (R..  NY), 
who  plan  to  use  his  forthcoming  stories  to 
tr>'  to  block  Otepka's  nomination. 

Several    State    Department    officials,    who 
helped  Influence  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  to  bar  Otepka's  return  to  that  Agency, 
also  have  been  In  contact  with  Sheehan. 
the  bigger  issue 

While  Otepka  will  be  the  central  target  of 
the  coming  attack,  many  congressional  secu- 
rity experts  see  the  campaign  as  having  a 
much  broader  objective. 

One  memorandum  being  circulated  among 
these  experts,  warns: 

"The  coming  campaign  against  Otepka  Is 
designed  to  preven^,  by  smear  and  attack, 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board,  through  the  appointment 
to  it  of  strong,  conscientious  securities 
specialists,  and  so  bring  about  its  destruc- 
tion. 

"The  campaign  will  follow  the  pattern  of 
the  highly  successful  one  by  which  the 
Elsenhower-Nlxon  program  to  train  Ameri- 
cans In  red  tactics  through  civilian-military 
seminars  was  destroyed,  through  using  Gen- 
eral Walker  as  the  target. 

'Now.  Otto  Otepka  is  the  target,  and  the 
objective  Is  the  nipping  in  the  bud  of  the 
restoration  of  a  strong  security  staff  and 
operation  within   the  government." 

Thus,  the  battle  lines  are  being  drawn  for 
a  historic  security  showdown  that  could 
rattle  a  lot  of  windows  in  the  national 
capital. 
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Thi    Scott  Rsport 
{Sfy  Paul  Scott) 
Wa«hinoton,  i^pril  11. —  •   •   • 

TH^   OTBPKA    CASE 

The  New  Yorii  Times  campaign  to  block 
Senate  conflrmatlon  at  Otto  Otepka  aa  a 
member  of  the  aubverslve  Activities  Control 
Board  Is  being  »parked  by  a  former  State 
Department  emp^yee. 

The  antl-Otepka  strategist  U  Harding  A. 
Bancroft,  the  Times'  executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  once  was  under  Investigation  by 
Otepka  for  his  dioee  association  with  Alger 
Hiss,  the  former  high-ranking  State  Depart- 
ment official  convicted   of  perjury. 

State  Department  insiders  report  that 
Bancroft  has  actively  opposed  Otepka's  re- 
turn to  government  security  work  since  the 
veteran  security  i  officer  was  suspended  In 
1963.  At  that  tlme|  Otepka  provided  two  docu- 
ments to  the  Sei^te  Internal  Security  Sub- 
commltte  to  suppjort  his  testimony  about  lax 
security  In  the  ^landllng  of  clearances  for 
several  persons,  including  Bancroft,  for  Im- 
portant State  Department  posts. 

Bancroft  was  ielng  sponsored  for  a  key 
Stole  Etepartmentj  position  by  Harlan  Cleve- 
land, then  asslstlint  Secretary  of  Stote  for 
Internat'lonal  Organization,  and  former  Sec- 
retary ol'Stote  Oean  Rusk. 

Otepka,  the  Stkte  Department's  top  au- 
thority on  government  security  regulations, 
insisted  that  befbre  Bancroft  was  given  a 
sensitive  Stote  Department  assignment  that 
"several  matters"  [in  his  security  file  be  re- 
solved by  a  fuU-icale  FBI  Investigation. 

Instead.  Bancroifs  friends  who  were  Otep- 
ka's superiors  lii  the  Stote  Department 
waived  the  tnvertlgatlon.  The  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  aubcommlttee,  which  was 
conducting  an  IntAjlry  into  the  Department's 
lax  security  practices,  quizzed  Otepka  about 
the  Bancroft  mattir. 


Treaty  of  Alliance  to  respect  Iran's  ten-ltorlal 
integrity.  Great  Britain  and  the  US.  already 
had  withdrawn  their  forces  after  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

In  one  of  his  great  decisions,  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  disregarded  the  Bancroft  rec- 
ommendation, and  decided  to  force  the  So- 
viets to  withdraw  their  troops  Immediately. 
He  did  this  by  threatening  strong  U.S.  action 
If  there  was  no  Russian  puUout.  The  Rus- 
sians withdrew. 

Bancroft  also  tried  to  get  Robert  Alexander, 
a  highly  respected  and  Knowledgeable  official 
In  the  State  Department's  Visa  division,  fired. 
He  recommended  his  ouster  after  Alexander 
told  a  Congressional  Committee  that  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  In  New  York 
was  a  haven  for  alien  communlsto  and  es- 
pionage agents. 

Although  Alexander's  testimony  later  was 
confirmed  publicly  by  stotemento  of  I^I 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  his  career  was 
ruined  by  Department  officials  who  entered 
Into  hl9  records  a  stiff  reprimand  for  telling 
the  truth. 

In  the  case  of  Cordler,  Otepka  recom- 
mended to  Rellly  that  additional  Investiga- 
tion be  conducted  before  further  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  granting  or  denial 
of  a  clearance.  Bellsle  overTuled  Otepka  and 
ReUly  concurred  with  Bellsle.  Aa  the  result, 
Cordler  was  granted  a  fuU  clearance  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Department. 

FOOTNOTES 
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Otepka,    after 
charge,  was  nomlr 


OTEPKA 'a  THOtTBLE    BEGINS 

As  a  result  of  Otepka's  cooperation  with 
the  Senate  Subctinmlttee.  the  veteran  se- 
curity official  wai  suspended  and  charged 
by  the  Department  with  giving  classified  In- 
formation to  the  Senate  probers. 

ve  years  of  fighting  the 
ated  last  month  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  an  Independent  government  se- 
curity agency. 

Hearing  on  Otepka's  nomination  Is  now 
scheduled  for  TuJsday.  April  15  before  a 
Senate  Judiciary  Bubcommlttee.  Since  the 
Otepka  nomination  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  the  New  Yotk  'Hmes  under  Bancroft's 
direction  has  blasked  the  nomination  edi- 
torially. 

Also,  Nell  Sheehkn.  the  newspaper's  con- 
troversial Defense  department  correspondent, 
was  given  the  assignment  to  try  to  link  the 
veteran  security  ]  officer  with  extremist 
groups — none  of  which  Otepka  had  ever  been 
a  member  or  actively  supported.  One  of  Shee- 
han's  articles  already  has  appeared. 
rSOIATHE  sEcoao 
Testimony  and  idocumenta  gathered  by 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  provide 
an  Insight  Into  Bancroft's  opposition  to 
Otepka. 

These  records  shcJw  that  Bancroft  was  first 
employed  in  the  State  Department  In  1946 
on  the  recommendtitlon  of  Alger  Hlsa  In  the 
office  of  Special  P<  Utlcal  Affairs  (later  re- 
named the  Office  of  United  Nations  Affairs) 
which  Hiss  headed 
While  In  the  Department,  Bancroft  be- 
'  bitter  dispute  with  Loy 

of    the   Office   of    Near 
Affairs,  a  veteran  dlplo- 


came  Involved  In  a 
Henderson,  Dlrectoi 
Eastern  and  African 
mat   and   stounch  -'intlcommunlst 

Bancroft  Insisted  that  the  Soviets  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  urlts  of  the  Red  Army  in 
Iran  (Persia)  beyonW  March  2.  1946,  despite 
the  fact  that  this  wbuld  be  In  violation  of  a 


•"Pages"  cited  throughout  this  document 
refer  to  typed  transcripts  of  Rellly  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee. 

» See  Exhibit  I  at  p.  1721. 
'lO:  Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Organization  Affairs. 

•OIA:  Office  of  International  Administra- 
tion. 
*  SY:  Office  of  Security. 
'Typed    note   at   bottom   of   page:    "Copy 
given  to  Sourwlne  on  May  23,  1963." 

"  A  typed  line  at  the  bottom  of  typed  page 
2  reads  as  follows:  "Given  to  Sourwlne  on 
May  23,  1963  "  (The  correspondence  referred 
to  read  as  follows : ) 

Mat  14.  1963. 
Mr.  Belisle:  Reference  Is  made  to  your 
handwritten  note  of  May  13.  1963,  on  the  sub- 
ject "Stofflng  International  Organizations," 
requesting  my  commenw  on  the  attachments 
by  noon.  May  14. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Organizations  which  Is  dated 
April  22.  1963,  and  appended  to  OM — Mrs. 
Rogers'  memorandum  of  May  8.  1963,  was 
given  to  the  press  about  two  weeks  ago.  A 
brief  account  appeared  In  local  newspapers. 
I  did  not  see  the  actual  report  Itself  until 
you  sent  It  to  me  yesterday. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Organizations  Stofflng  previously  drafted  a 
report  dated  March  1963  on  the  stoffing  of 
international  organizations.  I  discussed  with 
Mr.  Rellly  my  views  on  the  contente  of  that 
report.  Thereafter,  on  March  18,  1963,  I  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Rellly  for  his  signature  a  pro- 
posed memorandum  drafted  by  me  personally 
addressed  to  Mr.  Orrlck  containing  detolled 
written  commente  with  respect  to  Section  6 
regarding  "Loyalty  Investigations  of  U.S.  Cit- 
izens Employed  by  International  Organiza- 
tions." 

I  note  that  the  new  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  eliminated  In  its  entirety  the 
Committee's  previous  comments  and  recom- 
mendations that  Investigations  of  Americans 
employed  by  XTS  agencies  be  conducted  on  a 
post  appointment  rather  than  a  preappolnt- 
ment  basis.  The  new  provisions,  now  desig- 
nated as  Section  8  and  captioned  "Govern- 
ment Clearance  of  Candidates  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Employment"  merely 
contolns  an  observation  that  the  problem 
clearance  Is  a  difficult  one  and  should  be 
given  careful  consideration  in  the  immediate 


future.  The  present  report  advocates  more 
simplified  procedures  to  appoint  qualified 
Americans  when  they  are  needed  but  It  does 
not  specify  the  types  of  procedures  desirable 
I  see  no  objection  to  the  revised  provi- 
sion. However,  any  new  procedures  proposed 
in  the  future  should  teke  into  account  the 
matters  which  I  discussed  in  detail  in  my 
comprehensive  comments  of  March  18.  1983 
I  have  received  no  indication  as  to  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  my  previous  ob- 
servations  and  recommendations.  I  would  ap- 
predate  being  informed  of  their  disposition 
for  my  future  guidance. 

Otto  p.  Otepka. 
[Pencilled  note) 

May  13,  1963. 
Subject:  Stofflng  Int'l  Org. 
To  Mr.  Otepka : 

Please  let  me  have  any  commento  by  noon 
May  14. 
Thanks. 

Belisle. 

Department  op  State, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

^fay  6.  1963. 
Subject:     Stofflng    International    Organiza- 
tion—A  Report  of  the  Advisory  Commli- 
tee  on  International  Organizations. 
To:  SY— Mr.  John  F.  Rellly. 

O  has  asked  OM  (Office  of  Management) 
to  staff  out  the  attoched.  Could  We  have  any 
SY  views  sonnest  (by  telephone— Extension 
4381— If  you  prefer).  The  Item  you  may  be 
most  Interested  in  is  marked  at  pages  24  and 
25. 

OM — Gladys  P.  Rogers. 

Attachment:  A  Report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  International  Organizations 
(The  April  22.  1963.  draft  of  the  Report  on 
International  Organizations  stofflng  accom- 
panied the  above  request.) 

•  Copies  of  pertinent  memorandums  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Otepka  were  marked  "Exhibit 
No.  I"  and  are  printed  at  p.  1721. 
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THE  COURTS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  ev- 
ery Monday  millions  of  Americans  fear- 
fully scan  their  newspapers  to  And  the 
latest  edicts  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Court  has  in  recent  years  put  its  own 
peculiar  brand  of  sociology  on  many 
facets  of  our  daily  lives,  but  there  is  no 
more  blatant  example  than  its  rulings 
in  the  area  of  education. 

Dr.  Carl  F.  Hansen,  former  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  Washington,  D  C 
has  written  an  exceUent  article  entitled 
"When  Courts  Try  To  Run  the  Public 
Schools."  published  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  for  April  21,  1969,  which 
should  be  read  by  all  of  us.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  Dr.  Hansen  was  hailed  by 
many  throughout  the  Nation  for  his  pi- 
oneer work  in  the  city  of  Washington  in 
response  to  the  1954  Brown  decision. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  educator.  Dr  Han- 
sen is  weU  qualified  to  Ulustrate  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  Court's  deci- 
sions affecting  education;  and  as  one 
who  has  been  deeply  involved  in  the  is- 
sue, he  knows  better  than  most  lawyers 
the  effects  of  the  Court's  nilings  on  the 
public  school  system. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  hope  that  th's 
article  may  provide  some  much-needed 
information  in  an  area  of  vital  concern 
to  all  of  us.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wh«n  Courts  Try  To  Run  the  Public 
Schools 
(By  Dr.  Carl  P.  Hansen,  former  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Washington,  D.C.) 

(Not*. — Dr.  Carl  F.  Hansen  guided  the  in- 
tegration of  Washington.  DC,  schools  in 
1954.  His  work  m  the  transition  drew  wide 
praise.  In  subsequent  years.  Negro  enrollment 
gained  overwhelming  predominance.  A  Negro 
filed  suit,  charging  "inequities. "  A  federal 
Judge  ordered  changes  considered  dangerous 
by  Dr.  Hansen,  who  chose  to  retire  rather 
than  comply.) 

If  you  live  in  a  small  Nevada  town — or 
m  one  In  Iowa  or  Ohio,  for  that  matter — 
and  your  schools  are  mostly  white,  you  may 
actually  be  flouting  a  court  ruling  that  says 
that  racially  Imbalanced  schools  run  against 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stotes. 

If  your  schools  have  all-white  faculties, 
you  may  someday  be  ordered  to  hire  13  per 
cent  black  teachers  to  make  the  percentoge 
fit  m  with  the  ratio  of  blacks  to  whites  in 
the  national  population. 

If  you  live  m  a  city  like  Washington.  DC, 
or  Chicago,  you  may  someday  have  to  see  to 
It  that  the  proportion  of  the  poor  In  any 
school  does  not  exceed  the  percentoge  of  the 
poor  in  the  entire  city. 

If  you  refuse  to  attempt  to  get  a  balance 
between  the  poor  and  the  nonpoor  In  your 
schools  through  voluntory  exchanges  across 
school-district  and  even  Stote  lines,  you  may 
find  yourself  In  contempt  of  court. 

You  may  find  your  own  child  someday  in-  • 
expUcably  "volunteering"  to  ride  a  bus  out 
of  your  neighborhood  for  the  kind  of  social 
and  racial  Integration  some  of  the  nation's 
leaders  think  Is  best  for  everybody — except 
possibly  for  themselves. 

If  not  already  current  realities,  these  re- 
quirements may  ultimately  result  from  the 
emergence  of  the  doctrine  of  de  Jure  Inte- 
gration. 

A  new  and  rather  pervasive  body  of  law 
is  being  generated  by  the  courts  and  a  lim- 
ited number  of  school  boards  and  Stote  leg- 
islatures. The  effect  of  this  action  Is  to  make 
homogeneous  schools  either  Illegal  or  uncon- 
stitutional. In  order  to  reduce  homogeneity 
m  school  populations,  school  boards  are  being 
required  by  law  to  produce  plans  for  Increas- 
ing racial  and  social  balance  In  their  class- 
rooms. 

For  much  too  long  this  nation  lived  with 
de  Jure  segregation.  Under  this  Immoral  and 
Inhumane  doctrine,  children — and  In  some 
cases  teachers — were  told :  "You  may  not  en- 
ter this  school  or  that  one  because  of  your 
race  "  The  law  stood  guard  at  classroom  doors, 
sifting  out  blacks  from  whites  and  sending 
each  Into  prescribed  educational  areas. 

Now  comes  a  counterpart  rule — that  of 
de  Jure  Integration.  The  effect  Is  the  same 
as  In  the  case  of  de  Jure  segregation:  The 
law  again  stonds  guard,  admonishing  the 
black  child  to  enter  a  designated  school  be- 
cause his  dark  skin  will  Improve  racial  bal- 
ance there,  or  Instructing  a  white  child  to 
transfer  Into  a  black  school  for  the  same 
reason. 

One  of  the  more  difficult  problems  about 
assigning  pupils  to  schools  by  race  Is  deciding 
who  Is  white  and  who  Is  black.  For  this, 
someone  ought  to  devise  a  skin  scanner  ca- 
pable of  computing  racial  dominance  by 
measuring  skin  shade. 

In  today's  admonition  against  homogene- 
ous schools,  you  have  to  think  beyond  simple 
race  differentials;  you  are  required  to  weigh 
the  purses  of  schoolchildren  to  determine 
whether  they  belong  to  the  poor  or  to  the 
affluent  segmente  of  American  society.  II  you 
are  going  to  enforce  mixing  of  pupils  by  social 
and  Income  class,  you  must  find  out  about 
the  financial  condition  of  their  families. 

At  the  base  of  the  doctrine  of  de  jure 
Integration  Is  the  assumption  that  homoge- 
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neouB  schools  are  bad  for  children  If  you 
want  to  raise  a  nasty  question,  simply  ask: 
"What  Is  the  proof  that  schools  with  fairly 
similar  enroUmento  are  inferior?  Why  U  an 
all-white  school  arbitrarily  suspect,  or  an 
all-black  school  written  off  as  worse  than 
useless?" 

The  earliest  example  of  de  jure  integration 
is  found  in  the  1964  action  of  the  New  York 
City  board  of  education  when  It  declared 
that  "racially  homogeneous  public  schools 
are  educationally  undesirable,"  and  then 
placed  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of 
preventing  "further  development  of  such 
schools"  and  achieving  racial  balance  In  all 
of  Its  schools. 

The  action  was  taken  on  the  advice  of 
social  theorists  who  reasoned  that  segrega- 
tion by  fact — that  Is,  resulting  from  the  free 
choice  of  people — was  as  bad  as  segregation 
by  law. 

The  action  of  the  New  York  City  board  of 
education  was  followed  up  in  1960  by  the 
New  York  board  of  regents.  On  the  premise 
that  homogeneous  schools  impair  the  ability 
to  learn,  the  regents  ordered  the  New  York 
State  department  of  education  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  racial  Imbalance.  It 
declared : 

"Modem  psychological  knowledge  indicates 
that  schools  enrolling  students  largely  of 
homogeneous  ethnic  origin  may  damage  the 
personality  of  the  minority-group  children. 
.  .  .  Public  education  In  such  a  setting  is 
socially  unrealistic,  blocks  the  attornment  of 
the  goals  of  democratic  education,  and  Is 
wasteful  of  manpower  and  tolent,  whether 
this  situation  occurs  by  law  or  fact." 

Three  years  later,  the  then  New  York  Stote 
commissioner  of  education.  Dr.  James  E. 
Allen,  Jr.,  now  United  States  Commlsisoner 
of  Education,  sent  a  memorandum  to  all 
State  school  officials  requiring  them  to  toke 
steps  to  bring  about  racial  balance  in  their 
schools.  The  commissioner  defined  racial  im- 
balance as  existing  where  a  school  had  50  per 
cent  or  more  black  children  enrolled. 

The  legislative  development  of  the  concept 
of  de  jure  Integration  has  continued:  Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin 
and  Connecticut  have  declared  In  executive 
or  Judicial  statements  that  racial  Isolation 
in  the  schools  has  a  damaging  effect  on  the 
educational  opportunities  of  the  Negro  pupils. 
In  1965,  for  example,  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  enacted  a  Racial  Imbalance  Act. 
Schools  with  more  than  50  per  cent  non- 
whites  were  required  to  file  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Stote  board  a  plan  for  correcting 
the  condition. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  overlook 
the  role  of  the  courte  in  establishing  the 
rule  that  homogeneous  schools  must  be 
abandoned. 

The  de  facto  school-segregation  decision 
in  Hobson  v.  Hansen  explicitly  Instructed  the 
Washington,  D.C.  board  of  education  to  sub- 
mit plans  for  the  reduction  of  Imbalance  in 
the  schools. 

By  clear  definition.  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright 
Included  social  class  along  with  race  as  fac- 
tors of  concern.  For  the  first  time  a  court 
spoke  not  only  on  the  unconstitutionality  of 
racial  Imbalance  but  of  social  Imbalance  as 
well: 

"Racially  and  socially  homogeneous  schools 
damage  the  minds  and  spirit  of  all  children 
who  attend  them — the  Negro,  the  white,  the 
poor  and  the  affluent — and  block  the  attein- 
ment  of  the  broader  goals  of  democratic  edu- 
cation, whether  the  segregation  occurs  by 
law  or  by  fact." 

Judge  Wright  overrode  the  conclusions  of 
at  least  eight  federal  courts  that  had  ruled 
consistently  that  It  Is  not  the  duty  of  a  board 
of  educalon  to  ellminae  de  facto  segregation, 
provided  there  Is  no  evidence  sviggestlng  the 
maintenance  of  de  jure  segregation. 

The  sweeping  Wright  decision,  however, 
went  far  beyond  the  more  common  legislative 
view  in  such  Stotes  as  New  York  and  Mas- 


sachusetts that  blacks  suffer  from  attendance 
In  predominantly  black  schools.  The  Jurist  in 
Hobson  V.  Hansen  added  social-class  homo- 
geneity as  a  factor  detrimental  to  democratic 
education.  In  addition,  he  enunciated  the 
opinion  that  all  chUdren  are  hurt  by 
homogeneity.  In  aU-whlte,  predominantly 
affluent  schools,  therefore,  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  pupils  are  being  damaged  for 
about  the  same  reasons  that  black  children 
suffer  In  schools  peopled  by  their  own  race 
If  the  rule  requiring  integration  by  social 
class  prevails,  every  public  school  in  the  na- 
tion Is  subject  to  Ite  effect.  Even  predomi- 
nantly Negro  school  systems  like  the  Wash- 
ington. DC.  unit  win  be  confronted  with  a 
redistribution  of  its  pupils  along  social  lines. 
If  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Wright  opinion 
Is  observed.  In  the  nation's  capltol.  with 
about  94  i>er  cent  Negro  public-school  en- 
rollment, more  then  10,000  secondary-school 
students  were  reassigned  In  one  year  to  bring 
about  better  social  balance  In  the  schools. 
Thus,  de  jure  Integration  by  class  as  a  doc- 
trine Is  already  In  partial  effect  In  at  least  one 
major  school  system. 

The  conclusion  that  socially  homogeneous 
schools  must  be  destroyed  rises  from  an  In- 
creasing stress  upon  the  theory  tliat  social 
class  determines  the  quality  of  education. 
If  the  only  way  to  Imprgve  achievement 
among  lower-social-class  pupils  Is  to  inte- 
grate them  with  higher-Income  pupils,  a  vast 
manipulation  of  school  populations  Is  In 
prospect.  It  would  requlre^a  kind  of  despotism 
the  world  has  not  yet  experienced,  for  en- 
forcement Is  Inevitable  where  the  people  do 
not  volunteer. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  freedom  can 
survive  when  government  seeks  to  control  the 
social  and  racial  dlspersement  of  the  people — 
speaking,  as  It  does  so.  the  line:  "This  may 
hurt,  but  It  will  be  good  for  you." 

The  Judicial  movement  toward  full  devel- 
opment of  the  de  ;urc  integration  doctrine 
was  accelerated  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  In  three  decisions  Issued  In  May,  1968. 
These  are  the  Kent  County.  Va.,  the  Gould, 
Ark  .  and  the  Jackson  City,  Tenn  ,  opinions 
requiring  the  school  boards  in  these  com- 
munities to  abandon  their  freedom-ol-cholce 
plans  for  desegregating  their  schools. 

In  these  opinions,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared that,  in  Stotes  where  the  schools  were 
previously  seg;regated  by  law,  school  boards 
must  assume  an  affirmative  responsibility  to 
disestablish  segregation. 

In  Jackson  City,  Tenn.,  for  example,  it  was 
not  enough  to  set  up  school  zones  on  the 
neighborhood  principle,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  pupils  to  choose  to  attend  schools 
outside  those  zones  If  space  existed  In  them. 
Under  this  plan,  formerly  all-white  schools 
received  significant  numbers  of  black  stu- 
dente.  Because,  however,  wtilte  studento  re- 
fused to  attend  or  to  elect  to  attend  all- 
Negro  schools,  the  Court  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  freedom-of-cholce  plan.  The  presence  of 
all-Negro  schools  became  clear  evidence  of 
intent  to  preserve  segregation  as  it  existed 
before  1954. 

Not  only  must  the  Jackson  City  school  au- 
thorities by  the  force  of  law  require  white 
children  to  attend  formerly  all-Negro  schools, 
but  they  must  also  enforce  faculty  mixing 
by  arbitrary  assignment  of  personnel  on 
racial  lines. 

The  Supreme  Court's  dlsestobllshment 
doctrine  Is  the  principle  of  de  jure  integra- 
Uon  applied  to  those  Stotes  In  which  segre- 
gation by  law  existed  prior  to  the  1954  Brown 
decisions.  This  poslUon — quite  heavily  bur- 
dened with  patent  discrimination  against  a 
group  of  Stotes — Is  after  all  only  one  step 
removed  from  a  decision  requiring  all  Stotes 
to  dlsestabUsh  segregatton,  whether  this 
occurs  by  law  or  fact. 

De  jure  integration,  in  stmnmary.  applies 
currently  In  those  States  and  in  those  school 
districts  where  the  local  legislative  bodies 
have    enacted    legislation    eetobllshlng    the 
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white  Washington.  DC.  public  schools  In- 
variably moved  to  75  per  cent  black  mem- 
bership two  years  after  the  50  per  cent  point 
was  reached.  In  each  such  school,  the  black 
membership  quickly  moved  thereafter  to  99 
per  cent. 

The  new  and  Important  discovery  was  that 
when  a  formerly  all-white  school  approached 
30  per  cent  black  membership,  the  rate  of 
change  Increased.  Within  two  years,  the 
black  membership  reached  the  50  per  cent 
point,  from  which  It  moved  to  75  per  cent 
within  the  next  two  yeprs.  The  Important 
finding  Is  that  the  starting  point  for  rapid 
white  exodus  Is  30  per  cent. 

A  police  state  with  unlimited  enforcement 
power  will  be  needed  to  Implement  integra- 
tion If  It  is  required  by  law. 

It  is  inviting  to  speculate  about  the 
ultimate  possibility  of  an  enforced  Inte- 
grated society.  The  next  step  may  be  to 
set  up  quotas  for  neighborhoods,  so  that 
the  number  of  poor  will  be  proportionate  to 
their  total  number  In  the  community  New 
homes  funded  by  federal  loans  may,  under  a 
policy  of  social  Integration,  be  sold  on 
schedules  determined  by  the  ratio  of  whites 
and  blacks.  Jews  and  non-Jews.  Protestaats 
Catholics,  agnostics  and  atheists  In  any  com- 
munity. 

Out  of  the  Intervolutlons  from  which  the 
doctrine  of  de  jure  Integration  comes,  two 
findings  emerge  with  clarity: 

One  Is  that  palpable  preservation  of  de  jure 
segregation  anywhere— whether  In  schools 
employment  or  housing— is  morally  wrong' 
The  counterpart  of  this  principle  Is  that  de 
jure  integration  is  equally  questionable. 

CREATING    "THE    HOMOGENIZED  CITIZEN" 

The  second  main  finding  resulting  from 
an  analysis  of  the  enforced  mixing  of  people 
by  race  and  class  Is  that  what  Is  most  de- 
sired Is  the  "Integrated  man"  made  up  of 
proportionate  parts  of  every  ethnic  group 
and  of  the  several  religious  and  cultural  com- 
ponents of  American  society.  The  homoge- 
nized citizen  thus  created  is  a  dangerous 
change  from  the  historic  Individualism 
which,  with  its  supportive  pluralism,  has 
been  this  nation's  major  source  of  strength 

The  melding,  blending  process  Inherent 
in  the  concept  of  de  jure  Integration  may 
destroy  the  dream  of  a  free  society.  »A  de- 
velopment of  such  significance,  therefore 
deserves  the  most  careful  study  and  evalua- 
tion. 
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THE   ABM:    ANOTHER   VIETNAM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
tune  I  wish  to  discuss  one  of  the  most 
crucial  matters  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress in  this  decade:  the  administration's 
decision  to  deploy  the  Safeguard  anti- 
baUistic-missile  system.  For  more  is  at 
stake  than  an  enormously  expensive  com- 
plex of  military  equipment.  We  are  being 
asked  to  make  a  decision  which  could 
easily  aflfect  our  national  security,  the 
course  of  the  arms  race,  as  well  as  the 
very  nature  of  our  society  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  intention  to  explore 
this  matter  this  afternoon  in  as  much 
depth  and  detail  as  time  permits. 

One  of  the  most  important  checks  and 
balances  built  into  our  system  of  govern- 
ment by  the  Constitution  is  the  power  of 
the  purse  vested  in  the  Congress.  It  is 
the  grave  responsibility  of  those  who 
exercise  this  power  to  insure  that  the 
taxpayer's  money  is  expended  on  public 
programs  that  meet  the  most  rigorous 
criteria  of  effectiveness  and  efficiency, 
and  are  consistent  with  the  Nation's 
priorities.  In  the  field  of  domestic  legis- 


lation, the  Congress  has  honored  its  ob- 
hgatlon,  proceeding  with  prudence  and 
caution.   Members   of   the   Senate   and 
House  of  Representatives  closely  examine 
the  content  and  costs  of  new  programs 
demanding  assurances  regarding  their 
actual  performance  and  cost  effective- 
ness. In  fact,  we  have  often  been  subject 
to  criticism  for  being  overly  circumspect 
demanding  unrealistic  guarantees  of  in- 
novative new  programs  in  the  health 
education,  and  welfare  category.  But  no 
one    can    validly    accuse    us    of    being 
profligate. 

THE    "UNTOUCHABLE"   MILTTART   BUDGET 

Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case 
with  regard  to  military  appropriations 
Since  the  onset  of  the  cold  war  in  the 
years  immediately  following  World  War 
n,  Pentagon  requests  have  been  treated 
as  sacrosanct  on  Capitol  Hill.  Pew  Con- 
gressmen have  dared  to  boldly  question 
and  debate  programs  bearing  the  label 
"national  security." 

As  a  result  our  defense  budget  has  ex- 
panded at  an  incredible  rate  to  the  point 
where  military  and  defense-related  ex- 
penditures   consume    more    than    two- 
thirds  of  every  American  income  tax  dol- 
lar.   Congressional   failure   to   carefully 
analyze  and  evaluate  defense  spending 
has  permitted  much  waste  and  duplica- 
tion.   Our   distinguished   colleague,    the 
Senator  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Symington  > 
former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
now  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Sen-- 
ices  Committee,  recently  pointed  out  in 
this  Chamber  that  more  than  $23  billion 
in  public  funds  have  been  spent  on  devel- 
oping missile  systems  that  were  never 
operative  or  quickly  became  obsolete. 

Given  the  unpredecented  inflation  we 
are  experiencing,  the  growing  burden  of 
the  American  taxpayer,  and  the  im- 
placable urgency  of  our  domestic  prob- 
lems, this  "buy  whatever  the  generals 
want"  attitude  toward  military  spending 
is  a  luxury  we  can  no  longer  afford. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  importance 
of  insuring  the  national  security  should 
be  diminished  in  any  way.  Diverting 
money  to  domestic  programs  at  the  price 
of  military  vulnerability  is  foolhardy 
and  unthinkable  in  the  nuclear  age  Our 
strategy  for  deterring  World  War  Ili  and 
the  destruction  of  mankind  rests  on  an 
unquestioned  capacity  to  destroy  any 
adversary  who  would  contemplate  a  nu- 
clear attack. 

However,  the  advance  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry has  introduced  a  new  factor  into 
the  strategic  calculus:  beyond  a  certain 
point  additional  mihtary  appropriations 
and  equipment  may  not  be  translatable 
into  increased  national  security  or  use- 
ful political  power.  In  other  words,  since 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  sufficient  nuclear  power  to 
start  a  nuclear  attack  and  then  to  de- 
stroy the  attacker's  society  with  a  second 
strike,  additional  dollars  spent  on  weap- 
ons   do    not    necessarily    enhance    our 
strength  or  security.  With  the  aid  of  ex- 
pert advice  from  the  mUltary,  from  our 
scientists,  and  from  our  diplomats,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  deter- 
mine which  funds  are  needed  to  preserve 
our  military  position  and  which  could 
best  be  allocated  elsewhere. 
It  is  within  this  framework,  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent  that  I  wish  to  discuss  the  recent  de- 
cision by  the  administration  to  proceed 
with  the  deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair).  The  Senator's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

UNCONVINCING    PENTAGON   CLAIMS    FOR 
ABM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Let  us  begin  with  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's reasons  for  requesting  the 
money  for  an  ABM  system.  Though  the 
justifications  for  deploying  an  ABM  have 
shifted  with  the  political  winds  during 
both  this  administration  and  the  last. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  offered  three 
principal  reasons  for  constructing  the 
Safeguard  system  during  recent  congres- 
sional hearings: 

First,  to  defend  against  a  possible 
Chinese  nuclear  missile  attack: 

Second,  to  defend  against  a  "light"  ir- 
rational or  accidental  attack  by  the  So- 
viet Union; 

Third,  to  protect  a  portion  of  our  of- 
fensive missile  forces  for  a  second-strike 
capability  against  a  possible  Soviet  at- 
tempt to  develop  the  potential  to  destroy 
our  offensive  forces  through  a  massive 
preemptive  nuclear  attack. 

At  the  same  time,  spokesmen  for  the 
Defense  Department  indicated  what  the 
ABM  was  not  supposed  to  do : 

First,  it  was  not  to  be  a  defense  of  our 
cities  against  an  all-out  attack,  for  this 
was  deemed  beyond  our  present  techno- 
logical capabilities: 

Second,  it  was  not  to  provoke  the  So- 
viets into  reacting,  thereby  setting  off 
another  expensive  round  in  the  arms 
race; 

Third,  it  was  not  to  undermine  in  any 
way  our  chances  of  reaching  agreements 
with  the  Soviets  on  arms  control  and 
limitation. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  these  argu- 
ments for  the  ABM  simply  do  not  hold 
water.  To  begin  with,  the  case  made  by 
the  Pentagon  for  the  deployment  of  ABM 
installations  aroimd  our  Minutemen 
sites  in  Malmstrom,  Mont.,  and  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.,  is  rife  with  inconsisten- 
cies and  contradictions. 

If  the  Chinese  ever  chose  irrationally 
to  attack — and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  they  still  do  not  possess  a  deliverable 
nuclear  attack  capability — it  would  surely 
consist  of  a  suicidal  _iuclear  bombard- 
ment of  our  cities,  and  not  a  strike 
against  two  isolated  missile  bases  in  Mon- 
tana and  North  Dakota.  For  the  Chinese 
will  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  war- 
heads in  the  foreseeable  future  to  attempt 
to  destroy  our  second-strike  capability; 
that  is,  our  ability  to  absorb  a  nuclear  at- 
tack with  enough  of  our  missiles  intact 
to  devastate  China  in  response. 

CITIES    UNPROTECTED 

The  proposed  ABM  system  is  simply 
not  designed  to  defend  cities.  The  con- 
templated ABM  system  consists  of  two 
different  types  of  missiles:  the  Spartan 


missile  which  is  designed  to  intercept 
enemy  missiles  before  they  reenter  the 
earth's  atmosphere  and  which  has  a 
range  of  approximately  400  miles;  and 
the  smaller  Sprint  missile,  with  a  range 
of  25  to  30  miles,  which  is  supposed  to 
pick  up  enemy  projectiles  that  pene- 
trate the  Spartan  defense  and  disarm 
them  100,000  feet  above  their  targets. 

Given  the  location  of  the  two  ABM  in- 
stallations proposed  for  initial  construc- 
tion by  the  administration,  the  only  one 
of  the  Nation's  25  largest  cities  that 
would  receive  even  theoretical  protection 
against  a  Chinese  attack  would  be  Min- 
neapolis. The  rest  of  our  urban  popula- 
tion would  remain  as  vulnerable  as  be- 
fore. 

Would  this  situation  be  remedied  by 
deploying  missiles  in  the  10  additional 
sites  the  Pentagon  is  reportedly  contem- 
plating? I  think  not.  According  to  sci- 
entists both  in  and  out  of  Goverrunent, 
it  is  relatively  easy  to  deceive  the  radars 
which  guide  the  Spartan  missiles  with 
decoys  and  other  deception  devices.  It  is 
not  until  objects  actually  reenter  the  at- 
mosphere on  this  side  of  the  globe  that 
radars  can  reliably  differentiate  the  de- 
coys from  the  real  thing.  At  this  point,  it 
falls  to  the  Sprint  to  provide  the  ultimate 
protection. 

But  the  Pentagon  has  announced  its 
intention  to  place  its  ABM  sites  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  our  cities,  which 
would  place  our  major  population  cen- 
ters outside  the  range  of  the  Sprints. 
Thus,  with  a  little  ingenuity  and  the 
technical  proficiency  which  the  Soviets 
now  have  and  the  Chinese  will  likely  soon 
possess,  they  could  penetrate  our  Spartan 
defense  and  devastate  our  cities. 

Why  don't  we  move  our  Sprints  closer 
to  the  cities?  Because  then  we  would  have 
the  "damage-limiting"  system  the  Penta- 
gon claims  is  impractical  and  which  it  be- 
lieves will  provoke  the  Soviets  into  in- 
creasing their  own  offensive  capacity. 

In  other  words,  the  justification  of  the 
ABM  as  protection  against  a  Chinese  nu- 
clear attack  simply  defies  the  facts. 

The  argument  that  the  ABM  would 
provide  useful  protection  against  a  less 
than  "all-out"  irrational  or  accidental 
attack  by  the  Soviets  is  hardly  more  con- 
vincing. 

A  Soviet  missile  attack  on  the  United 
States  would  be  "irrational"  because  it 
would  be  suicidal.  Regardless  of  the  de- 
struction wreaked  on  the  United  States, 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  also  be  obliterated 
in  the  process.  However,  to  assume  that 
such  a  Soviet'attack  might  als-o  be  'irra- 
tional" enough  to  be  less  than  "all-out" 
defies  reason.  Why  should  any  Soviet 
leader  send  only  a  few  missiles  over  when 
he  knows  the  United  States  will  retaliate 
with  its  full  second-strike  force?  Even 
men  as  mad  as  Hitler  were  never  guilty 
of  such  thoughtless  accommodation  to 
their  enemies.  If  the  Soviets  did  attack, 
it  would  certainly  be  with  full  force, 
which  by  the  Pentagon's  own  reckoning 
would  render  the  proposed  Safeguard 
system  useless. 

As  for  accidental  attack,  I  assume  it 
would  consist  of  one  or  two  missiles  that 
unintentionally  "got  away."  Since  all 
missiles  are  programed  to  specific 
destinations,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  mis- 


sile would  either  be  directed  toward  a 
large  city  or  toward  a  missile  site. 

If  the  former  were  the  case,  the  Safe- 
guard system  would  only  protect  Min- 
neapolis theoretically  and  might  even 
prove  inadequate  here  owing  to  the  fact 
that  this  city  is  beyond  the  range  of  our 
Sprints.  If  this  enemy  missile  were  tar- 
geted at  a  missile  site,  at  most  we  would 
simply  lose  a  few  of  our  1,000  ICBM's. 
and  few  lives  would  be  lost.  It  is  hardly 
worth  the  vast  expense  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem to  insure  against  the  loss  of  a  few 
drastically  less  expensive  ICBM's. 

REFUTING  CHARGE  OF  VULNERABILITY 

The  final  justification  offered  by  the 
Pentagon  in  support  of  the  Safeguard  is 
the  most  serious.  It  is  based  on  the  claim 
that  our  second-strike  capability  is  being 
threatened  by  the  Soviets  and  that  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  to  protect  portions  of 
our  second-strike  force. 

If  in  fact  our  retaliatory  capability  is 
in  question,  we  must  act  immediately  to 
restore  it.  The  Soviets  must  never  doubt 
our  ability  to  inflict  unacceptable  dam- 
age to  their  society  in  re.sponse  to  a  pre- 
emptive attack.  This  is  the  verj-  sub- 
stance of  our  deterrent  strategy.  If  our 
retaliatory  capability  is  in  question,  ad- 
ditions to  our  offensive  forces,  not  dubi- 
ous defensive  missiles,  ought  to  be  our 
strategy. 

However,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
our  second-strike  capability  is  being 
threatened  or  that  Moscow  doubts  its 
effectiveness. 

Last  month,  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment, Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  de- 
clared that  the  Russians  "are  going  for 
a  first  strike  capability — there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that."  This  came  as  a  shock 
to  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  are 
acutely  interested  in  this  Nation's  de- 
fense posture.  Only  2  months  before,  out- 
going Defense  Secretary.  Clark  Clifford, 
had  announced: 

The  U.S.  "shall  continue  to  have,  as  far 
into  the  future  as  we  can  now  discern,  a  very 
substantial  qualitative  lead  and  a  distinct 
superiority  in  numbers  .  .  .  and  overall  com- 
bat effectiveness  of  our  strategic  offensive 
forces." 

He  added  that  the  "most  pessimistic" 
mihtary  estimates  credit  the  U.S.  with 
the  ability  to  destroy  40  percent  of  the 
Soviet  population  and  75  percent  of  their 
industry  even  after  an  all-out  attack  by 
the  "highest  expected  threat"  the  Soviets 
could  launch  in  the  future.  And  presum- 
ably by  "future,"  he  meant  more  than 
the  8  weeks  between  the  time  of  his 
leaving  and  Mr.  Laird's  testimony  be- 
fore Congress. 

The  National  Intelligence  Estimate — 
the  consensus  view  of  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency — 
denie?  the  existence  of  any  first-strike 
plans  on  the  part  of  the  Kremlin  or  any 
signs  that  such  plans  are  in  the  making. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary'  of  State  of 
this  administration.  Mr.  Rogers,  recon- 
firmed this  view  in  a  recent  press  confer- 
ence, declaring  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  Soviet  intentions  to  develop  a 
first-strike  capability. 

The  arithmetic  of  the  situation  casts 
further  doubts  on  Mr.  Laird's  conten- 
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tlon  Both  we  anh  the  Soviets  each  have 
slightly  In  excels  of  1.000  operational 
ICBM's.  Let  us  suppose  that  Moscow 
Initiated  a  preemptive  strike  against  the 
United  States  and  destroyed  everyone  of 
our  Minutemen  in  their  hardened  and 
dispersed  sites— la  virtual  impossibility 
given  what  we  linow  about  the  launch 
probabilities,  megatonnage  and  accuracy 
of  Soviet  missile$.  This  hypothetical  ex- 
ercise also  requirfes  the  further  doubtful 
assumption  that  we  chose  not  to  launch 
our  ICBM's  in  retaliation  during  the 
grace  period  aft^r  our  radars  detected 
this  massive  Soviet  assault  and  before 
the  enemy  missiles  actually  struck. 

Our  retallatoryi  forces  would  still  con- 
tain 656  submap-ine-launched  Polaris 
missiles  that  are  ;inv\ilnerable  to  enemy 
attack  and  480;  B-52  bombers  each 
carrying  four  nticlear  bombs  and  a 
nuclear-tipped  Hound  Dog  missile  with 
a  range  of  700  mfles  once  It  is  launched 
from  the  parent  plane.  This  is  a  total  of 
more  than  3.000  nuclear  warheads.  Ac- 
cording to  forme?  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamaras  estimates.  It  would  take  no 
more  than -400 — nfet  3,000 — nuclear  war- 
heads to  damage  |  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
yond recognition  ajnd  repair. 

MB.    LAIRDj  CRIZS    "WOLF" 

Mr.  Laird  bases  his  claims  about 
Soviet  intentions  do  develop  a  first-strike 
capability  on  the  deployment  of  200  Rus- 
sian SS9  missiles.  We  have  known  about 
these  missiles  with  large  warheads  for 
several  years,  and  bur  intelligence  evalu- 
ations have  considtered  them  part  of  the 
Soviet  second-strike  force  designed  to 
destroy  our  cities  Ih  a  retaliatory  attack. 
Suddenly,  without  explanation  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  decreed  that  they 
are  now  first-strike  weapons. 

Even  accepting  t^is  questionable  turn- 
about, the  SS9  pnovldes  no  reason  for 
deploying  an  anti-Uallistic-missile  system 
in  this  country.  AsBuming  these  missiles 
possess  the  accuracy  and  launch  proba- 
bility estimated  fo|  our  own  Minutemen 
missUes,  all  200  S39's  with  huge  multi- 
megaton  warheads  jwould  destroy  only  90 
of  our  1.000  land-biised  ICBM's.  The  So- 
viets would  requir^  more  than  2.000  of 
these  SS9's  armed  irlth  20  megaton  war- 
heads to  destroy  oiir  entire  Minutemen 
force— and  this  wo|ild  stUl  leave  us  with 
656  submarine-launched  missiles  and 
our  intercontinental  bombers  with  their 
2.400  nuclear  warheads  with  which  to 
retaliate.  , 

Finally,  the  credlbUity  of  Mr.  Laird's 
contention  that  Mdscow  has  flrst-strike 
designs  is  undermined  by  his  recom- 
mended response,  fie  is  calling  for  a 
limited  ABM  systeii  that  will  not  "pro 
voke-  the  Soviets.  li,  in  fact,  the  Soviets 
are  intent  on  deve 


will  give  up  their  limited  ABM  deploy- 
ment around  Moscow.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  informed  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  only  several  weeks  ago: 

Suppose  we  started  our  talks  in  a  few 
months  and  the  first  thing  that's  said  by  the 
Soviet  Union  Is.  "Let's  do  away  with  defensive 
missiles."  We'd  have  no  problem.  We'd  be 
delighted. 
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Soviets  and  Chinese  would  develop  these 
deception  techniques,  leaving  us  with  a 
multi-billion  dollar  missile  system  that 
might  be  totally  obsolete  even  before  it  is 
installed.  Would  we  consider  funding  a 
poverty  program  with  similar  prospects? 

XSCALATtNO    THE    ARMS    RACE 


to  destroy  us  and  oi 
and  if  the  ABM  is 
workable  defense,  si 
immediately  with 


iping  the  capability 
ability  to  retaliate, 
workable  system,  a 

lould  we  not  proceed 
'heavy  system"  to 


protect  our  people  ind  all  our  missiles'^ 
Why  are  we  worrie^  about  provoking  a 
nation  which  supposedly  already  has  de- 
cided to  go  all  out  to  annihilate  the 
United  States?  How  can  they  be  further 
provoked? 

In  addition,  spokesmen  for  the  admin- 
istration have  indiqated  VS.  readiness 
to  abandon  the  Safeguard  if  the  Russians 


These  are  Secretary  of  State  Rogers' 
words. 

If  we  truly  believed  the  Soviets  were 
forging  ahead  with  the  development  of  a 
flrst-strike  capabUity,  such  a  concession 
would  be  suicidal.  We  would  be  playing 
directly  into  Moscow's  hands  One  is 
forced  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Laird  does 
not  take  his  own  cries  of  "wolf"  as  seri- 
ously as  he  would  have  us  receive  them 
In  summary,  the  Pentagon's  claim 
that  the  Safeguard  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve our  second-strike  capabUlty  is  un- 
convincing. 

Thus,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
three  principal  justifications  for  an 
ABM  system  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion—to  protect  us  against  a  Chinese 
attack,  to  defend  against  a  light  irra- 
tional or  accidental  Soviet  attack  and 
to  counter  Kremlin  designs  to  develop  a 
flrst-strike  capability— yields  little  rea- 
son to  support  deployment.  Indeed,  the 
Pentagon's  own  contradictory  and  in- 
consistent defense  of  the  system  provides 
a  persuasive  case  for  its  rejection.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Safeguard  will  not  do  that 
for  which  it  is  intended  while  doing  that 
which  is  not  needed. 

However,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  pro- 
posal may  possess  merit  though  it  wUl 
not  do  what  its  proponents  claim 
Therefore,  I  believe  there  are  several 
other  questions  that  should  be  raised  be- 
fore a  responsible  decision  on  deploy- 
ment can  be  reached. 

SCIENTISTS    DOtTBT    ABM    ETFECTIVENESS 

The  most  obvious  is  whether  or  not  the 
Safeguard  system  will  actually  disarm 
enemy  missiles  before  they  destroy  their 
targets.  That  is.  will  it  work?  The  weight 
of  the  scientiflc  evidence  presented  be- 
fore Congress  to  date  indicates  that  the 
ABM  will  not  work. 

Safeguard's  technology  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  Nike  X.  which  was 
rejected  as  inadequate  when  it  was  de- 
veloped. The  last  five  science  advisers  to 
toe  President,  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  and  hundreds  of 
scientists  across  the  country  have  enter- 
tained serious  questions  about  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  an  ABM  system  would 
encounter.  Most  of  their  questions,  such 
as  those  concerning  radar  blackout  com- 
puter programing,  saturation,  fallout 
and  command  and  control  links,  remain 
unanswered.  In  fact,  many  can  only  be 
answered  with  confldence  under  actual 
combat  conditions,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
correct  system  failures. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  early 
obsolescence.  Our  scientists  are  confldent 
we  could  render  a  Soviet  ABM  system 
ineffective  by  relatively  simple  counter- 
measures.  Enemy  radars  could  be  de- 
ceived or  debilitated  with  devices  such  as 
large  numbers  of  lightweight  decoys, 
nuclear  explosions,  electronic  jammers, 
and  widely  dispersed  metal  chaff. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  the 


So  far  we  have  focused  on  what  the 
Safeguard's  proponents  say  it  will  do- 
on  its  potential  beneflts.  A  balanced  ap- 
praisal, however,  requires  an  evaluation 
of  possible  costs  resulting  from  deolov- 
ment. 

First,  we  must  consider  the  impact  of 
constructing  an  ABM  system  on  the  arms 
race  and  international  stability. 

The  President  contends  that  because 
the  Safeguard  system  is  "thin"  and  its 
avowed  purpose  is  defensive,  deployment 
will  not  provoke  the  Soviets  into  expand- 
ing their  own  missile  forces.  While  the 
absence  of  a  Soviet  reaction  would  be 
welcome,  it  seems  highly  unlikely. 

Why  should  the  Russians,  with  their 
obsession  for  defense  conditioned  by  two 
World  Wars,  exercise  more  restraint  than 
we,  ourselves,  have  managed?  After  all 
the  Pentagon's  decision  to  proceed  with 
the  Safeguard  was  partially  in  response 
to  the  Kremlin's  deployment  of  a  very 
limited  system  around  Moscow.  In  addi- 
tion this  small  Soviet  ABM  system  "pro- 
voked" us  into  developing  multiple-lnde- 
pendently  -  targeted  -  reentry  -  vehicles 
(MIRV's)  for  our  own  missiles  to  insure 
our  capacity  to  penetrate  any  antl-bal- 
llstic-missile  system. 

At  a  minimum,  the  Soviets  could  be 
expected  to  increase  their  offensive 
forces  sufficiently  to  saturate  our  Safe- 
guard defenses  in  Montana  and  North 
D|kota,  thereby  preserving  their  ability 
to  strike  our  missile  bases.  More  likely 
given  the  action-overreactlon  pattern 
that  has  characterized  the  arms  race 
since  the  flfties,  they  would  feel  com- 
pelled to  increase  their  offensive  missile 
forces,  to  expand  their  ABM  system,  and 
to  begin  to  develop  their  own  MIRV's. 

Once  both  nations  begin  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  and  MIRV's.  the  history  of 
the  strategic  arms  race  will  have  en- 
tered a  disastrous  new  phase  from  which 
there  might  be  no  escape.  Massive  new 
levels  of  expenditure  and  danger  will  be 
imposed  on  both  peoples  with  no  gain  of 
security  for  either. 


PENTAGON  paradox:  BILLIONS  FOR  INSECURTTY 

The  key  to  the  current  strategic  bal- 
ance and  hopes  for  eventual  arms  con- 
trol is  the  abUity  of  each  nation  to  ac- 
curately calculate  the  missile  strength  of 
the  other.  For  only  with  such  informa- 
tion can  we  and  the  Soviets  be  certain 
that  our  second-strike  capabilities  are 
adequate. 

A  combination  of  MIRV's  and  ABM's 
destroys  such  certainty.  The  MIRV  is  a 
weapon  system  which  permits  the  inde- 
pendent flring  of  a  number  of  nuclear 
warheads  from  a  single  missUe.  Since 
these  warheads  are  concealed  in  the  nose 
cones  of  the  missiles  from  which  they 
are  fired,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  warheads  another  nation  could 
unleash  in  time  of  war. 

The  ABM  merely  increases  this  un- 
certainty. Since  it  is  Impossible  to  know 
how  effective  an  anti-missile  system 
would  be  during  an  actual  nuclear  ex- 
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change,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  any  certainty  how  many  of  your 
own  missiles  would  be  needed  to  pene- 
trate it. 

Since  we  and  the  Soviets  could  no 
longer  accurately  estimate  either  the  of- 
fensive or  defensive  capabilities  of  the 
other,  both  nations  would  be  condemned 
to  add  continuously  to  their  armaments, 
to  guarantee  that  neither  could  attain  a 
first-strike  capability.  In  addition  to 
being  incredibly  expensive,  this  endless 
arms  race  would  produce  a  permanent 
strategic  instability  that  would  invite 
miscalculation  and  a  heightened  possi- 
bility of  nuclear  exchange. 

In  other  words,  deployment  of  the 
ABM  and  its  antidote,  the  MIRV.  would 
place  us  in  the  paradoxical  position  of 
purchasing  insecurity  at  a  very  dear 
price.  All  we  would  have  to  show  for  the 
hundreds  of  billions  in  defense  appro- 
priations would  be  considerably  less  na- 
tional security  than  we  currently  enjoy. 

Furthermore,  the  opportunity  to  nego- 
tiate meaningful  arms  controls  with  the 
Soviets  would  be  lost.  The  only  way  to 
determine  the  number  of  MIRV's  in  a 
missile  is  to  open  the  nose  cone  and 
coimt  them.  Given  the  longstanding  So- 
viet opposition  to  onsite  inspection,  no 
workable  arrangement  with  Moscow  to 
limit  or  decrease  nuclear  warheads  would 
be  possible.  We  would  become  the  perma- 
nent prisoners  of  our  own  ingenious 
technology. 

COST   or  THE   safeguard:    higher   taxes,    MORE 
INFLATION 

Next,  there  is  the  matter  of  oppor- 
tunity costs.  Every  government,  business, 
and  household  must  weigh  intended 
spending  against  the  beneflts  that  would 
be  derived  from  alternative  uses  of  the 
money. 

Determining  how  much  the  Safeguard 
system  would  cost  is  difficult.  The  Penta- 
gon has  provided  an  estimate  of  $7  bil- 
lion. However,  according  to  a  recent 
Brookings  Institute  study,  U.S.  weapons 
systems  consistently  cost  taxpayers  300 
to  700  percent  more  than  initial  Defense 
Department  estimates.  Therefore,  at  a 
minimum  we  are  contemplating  an  ex- 
penditure of  between  $21  and  $49  billion. 

If  we  assume  Soviet  reactions  to  the 
Safeguard  will  cause  us  to  expand  it  into 
a  heavy  system,  we  find  ourselves  com- 
mitted to  a  military  bill  ranging  In  the 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  Senator 
Symington  recently  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  a  heavy  anti-Soviet  ABM  system 
could  conceivably  run  over  $400  billion — 
which  is  more  than  double  our  entire 
present  Federal  budget. 

A  tripling  of  the  Federal  budget  over  a 
short  period  would  obviously  triple  Fed- 
eral taxes  and  exacerbate  the  dangerous 
inflation  we  are  flghting.  Given  that  per 
capita  taxation  in  this  country  Is  already 
in  excess  of  $1,000  and  that  our  dollar  is 
currently  losing  a  nickel  in  buying  power 
each  year,  a  radical  increase  in  Federal 
spending  hardly  would  be  a  welcome  de- 
velopment. 

DOMESTIC    NEGLECT 

More  importantly.  Increases  in  military 
spending  would  render  impossible  the 
needed  reordering  of  the  national  agenda. 
Though  we  are  the  most  afSuent  of  na- 
tions, resources  in  the  public  sector  re- 
main limited.  In  reality,  we  have  not  been 


able  to  afford  both  guns  and  butter.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  and  a  burgeoning  defense 
budget  have  compelled  us  to  ignore  press- 
ing domestic  problems. 

Our  central  cities  are  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  deterioration.  Slums  spread  and 
businesses  providing  jobs  and  services 
flee  to  the  more  inviting  suburbs. 

The  poverty  that  grips  these  blighted 
areas  shatters  families  and  breaks  men's 
spirits.  Adults  and  children  are  driven  to 
drugs  and  crime.  Failure  and  frustration 
explode  into  riots  and  bitter  disillusion- 
ment with  the  American  dream.  Millions 
of  Americans  in  our  urban  slums  and 
rural  shantytowns  continue  to  struggle 
for  survival  ill  housed,  ill  clothed,  ill 
fed.  Our  war  on  poverty  has  turned  into 
a  decidedly  dovish  affair  for  lack  of 
funds. 

A  situation  that  places  the  solution  of 
such  problems  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
of  national  priorities  is  unacceptable.  We 
must  not  become  so  preoccupied  with  de- 
fense that  we  lose  sight  of  what  is  being 
defended. 

A  budget  that  devotes  two- thirds  of  all 
Federal  funds  to  military  and  defense- 
related  items  threatens  to  militarize  our 
foreign  jx>licy.  our  economy,  our  entire 
culture.  Without  weakening  our  ability 
to  deter  war.  we  must  find  ways  to  cut 
defense  spending,  not  increase  it. 

For  if  we  fail  to  reorder  our  priorities 
and  restore  some  balance  to  Federal  ac- 
tivities, we  will  no  longer  need  to  worry 
about  the  balarice  of  power  and  enemy 
flrst-strike  capabilities:  we  will  meet 
devastating  disorders  at  home. 

CONCLUSION 

The  evidence  against  deploying  the 
Safeguard  system  at  this  time  is  com- 
pelling. It  would  not  defend  us  against  a 
Chinese  or  Soviet  attack  on  our  cities; 
the  Soviets  would  still  be  able  to  strike 
our  missile  sites  by  metms  of  deception 
devices  or  by  simply  saturating  our  de- 
fenses with  more  missiles  than  we  could 
handle:  there  is  strong  reason  to  doubt 
the  Safeguard  would  actually  work;  the 
Soviet  response  to  deployment  would 
likely  trigger  an  incredibly  expensive  new 
round  in  the  arms  race  that  would  de- 
stroy any  hopes  for  disarmament  or  arms 
control:  the  development  of  ABM's  and 
MIRV's  would  upset  the  current  strategic 
balance  of  power  and  introduce  uncer- 
tainties that  would  leave  us  less  secure 
than  we  are  today:  Safeguard  might  cost 
as  much  as  $400  billion  at  a  time  when 
taxes  are  rising  and  inflation  is  reducing 
the  value  of  the  American  dollar;  an  as- 
sessment of  opportunity  costs  suggests 
that  tax  dollars  would  be  better  invested 
in  solving  urgent  domestic  problems  in- 
stead of  purchasing  more  military  hard- 
ware which  is  unneeded  to  preserve  our 
national  security. 

Therefore.  I  shall  vote  against  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  system  at  this 
time,  though  I  do  not  oppose  continued 
research  and  development  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure.  When  the  Pentagon  is 
wrong,  Congress  must  have  the  courage 
to  stand  up  and  say  "No." 


PROPOSED    CLOSINGS    OF    THREE 
FEDERAL  ACTIVmES  IN  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMTTH.  Mr.  President,  8  years 
ago  at  this  time  Democratic  President 


John  F.  Kennedy  and  his  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara  announced 
their  decision  to  close  the  Snark  missile 
Air  Force  base  at  Presque  Isle.  Maine.  I 
immediately  took  the  position  that  I 
would  not  oppose  such  closing  caused  by 
the  rapidly  changing  character  of  the 
security  and  defense  of  our  country  even 
though  the  closing  would  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  economy  of  the  area 
and  cause  dislocation.  I  was  the  flrst 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  take  such 
a  position  on  closings. 

I  refused  to  oppose  the  decision  to  close 
that  base  because  to  do  so  would  be  sub- 
mitting to  the  economic  philosophy  that 
our  National  Defense  Establishment  and 
our  national  security  program  must  be 
operated  for  the  economy  locally.  I  said 
that  to  do  otherwise  would  be  against 
the  interests  of  national  security  and  the 
taxpayers.  I  expressed  my  confidence 
that  the  citizens  of  the  Presque  Isle  area 
were  of  such  admirable  self-reliance  that 
they  would  meet  the  impact  well  and 
successfully. 

They  did  so — and  so  remarkably  well 
that  they  have  been  held  up  as  an  exam- 
ple for  others  to  follow  nationally. 

Now,  8  years  later,  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent has  announced  the  decisions  to 
close  three  Federal  activities  in  Maine — 
the  Air  Force  station  at  Topsham, 
Maine,  the  Job  Corps  Center  at  Poland 
Spring,  Maine,  and  the  Job  Corps  ac- 
tivity at  Acadia  National  Park. 

Now  my  position  is  the  same  as  it  was 
8  years  ago.  I  cannot  oppose  such  clos- 
ings by  a  Ftepublican  President  any  more 
than  such  closing  by  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. I  am  equally  confident  that  the 
citizens  of  the  Topsham-Brunswick  area, 
the  Poland  Spring-Lewiston  area,  and 
the  Acadia-Bar  Harbor  area  are  of  such 
admirable  self-reliance  that  they  will 
meet  the  impact  well  and  successfully. 
I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  help  them  ab- 
sorb the  economic  impact  of  these  un- 
pleasant decisions. 

I  have  tried  to  be  nonpartisan  in  my 
position  on  these  closings.  I  supported  a 
Democratic  President  8  years  ago  and 
I  support  a  Republican  President  now  in 
accepting  in  good  faith  their  decisions 
on  these  closings  and  their  beliefs  that 
such  closings  are  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  Nation  and  our  citizens. 

The  bipartisan  nature  of  the  closings 
at  Topsham  and  Poland  Spring  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  decision  to  close 
the  Air  Force  station  at  Topsham  was 
made  originally  by  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration last  year  in  its  determina- 
tions on  the  proposed  1969-70  budget. 

It  was  a  Democrat  who  made  the  key 
recommendation  that  the  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center  at  Poland  Spring  be 
closed — an  appointee  of  a  Democratic 
President,  the  then  Acting  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  who 
made  the  recommendation  that  this  Job 
Corps  Center  be  closed.  In  a  letter  dated 
April  10,  1969,  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Acting  OEO  Director  Bertrand  M. 
Harding  wrote: 

For  at  least  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
had  serious  managerial  problems  with  the 
contractor  at  Poland  Spring.  These  problems 
have  raised  serious  questions  as  to  whether 
the  center  should  be  continued  under  any 
circumstances  ...  it  Is  our  collective  Judg- 
ment m  OEO  that  in  determining  between 
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the  two  centers,  cloeure 
facility    would    1^ 
move. 


I  ask  unanimous 
ter  be  printed 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as   follows: 
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the  Record. 
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printed  in  the  Record. 
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that  situation  are 
easily  corrected 
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between  the  two 
land  Spring  faclUti 
structlve  move 

I  hope  this 
•you  In  making 
Sincerely, 
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the  conclusion  that  there 
closing  any  one  of  these 
want  to  call  your  atten- 
f^ctor  which,  in  our  Judg- 
the  equation  in  favor  of 
ng.  For  at  least  the  past 
had  serious  managerial 
contractor    at    Poland 
prol)lems  have  raised  serious 
wjiether  the  center  should 
any     circumstances, 
the  contractor  has   been 
In  recent  months  to 
of   the  center   opera- 
feel  that  the  difficult 
Have    become   Inherent   in 
i  uch  that  they  will  not  be 
Tierefore,  it  Is  our  coUec- 
OEO  that  in  determining 
Iters,  closure  of  the  Po- 
would  be  the  more  con- 
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of  the  Poland  Spring 
the    more    constructive 


OppoRTUNrrT, 
gton,  DC.  April  10,  1969. 


This  Is  In  response 

our  Judgment  In  the  se- 

of   a    seventh    Women's 


Infor^natlon  will  be  helpful  to 
difficult  decisions. 


BER  rRANO 


M.  Harding. 
Acting  Director. 


the  opportunity  to  use  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies   to    pay    transportation    expenses    of 
returning  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  dated  April 
23,  1969  (With  an  accompanying  report):   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  report  on 
a  survey  of  the  economic  opportunity  loan 
program  administered  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  under  Utle  IV  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  dated  April 
23,  1969  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  administration  and  effectiveness  of  the 
work    experience    and    training    project    in 
Lake  County,  Indiana,  under  title  V  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Depart- 
ment   of    Health.    Education     and    Welfare 
dat^  April  24.  1969  (With  an  accompanying 
report);   to  the  Committee  on   Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  report  on 
potential  savings  by  improving  evaluation  of 
competitive  proposals  for  operation  and 
maintenance  contracts  awarded  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  dated  April  25 
1969  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  administration  and  effectiveness  of  the 
work  experience  and  training  project  activi- 
ties carried  on  In  Maricopa  County,  Arizona 
under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  dated  April  22,  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  report  on 
Improvements  needed  In  the  management  of 
the  urban  renewal  rehabilitation  program  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, dated  April  25,  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 
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OFFICER  laid  be- 
the   following   letters, 
as  indicated: 


Recommendations   op 
COMMERCE  Commission 


Chairman    of   the   In- 
C  ommission,  transmitting 
legislative   recommendations 
bjects:    Motor    Carrier 
Joint  Rates;  Suspension 
Hotor  Carrier  Operating 
of  Authority  to  Quall- 
Emi^loyees;   and  Revision  of 
Review  of  the  Cora- 
ls   (with    accompanying 
Conjmlttee  on  Commerce. 


n  Dealing  With  the 
Corps 


Acting  Director  of  the 

transiilttlng   a   draft   of    pro- 

coi^cernlng  the  approprla- 

$101.1  million  for  the 

1970.  and  amendment 

t  to  provide  that  Peace 

deemed    Government 

of  the  Act  of  October 

authorizes    the    waiver    of 

erroneous  payments  to 

employees     (with    an    accom- 

'  he  Committee  on  For- 


Comptroller  General 

Comptroller  General  of 
trinsmlttlng  a  report  on 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  preserited.  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial   8 
""A  joint  memorial  requesting  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  amend  Public 
Law  89-387,  being  the  'Uniform  Time  Act 
of  1966" 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  congress 
passed  the  "Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966" 
which  required  that  the  states  of  the  nation 
observe  daylight  saving  time  unless  theli 
legislatures  voted  to  reject  It,  and 

"Whereas,  the  New  Mexico  legislature  did 
not  reject  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89- 
387  requiring  daylight  saving  tUne,  and 

"Whereas,  the  law  requires  that  daylight 
saving  time  be  observed  from  the  last  Sunday 
in  April  until  the  last  Sunday  in  October, 
and 

"Whereas,  it  appears  that  although  the 
majority  of  the  people  approve  of  daylight 
saving  time,  objection  has  been  made  to  Its 
six-months'  duration,  and 

"Whereas,  a  four-month  period,  com- 
mencing on  the  last  Sunday  in  May  and 
ending  on  the  last  Sunday  in  September 
would  be  more  desirable  for,  and  more  ac- 
ceptable to,  the  majority  of  the  people; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  amend  Public  Law  89-387,  being 
the  "Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966"  to  provide 


for  a  four-month  period  of  daylight  savlnK 

time,  and  " 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  New  Mexico  congres- 
slonal  delegation. 

"Signed  and  Sealed  at  The  Capitol,  in  the 
City  of  Santa  Pe. 

'"E.  Lee  Francis, 
"President,  New  Mexico  Senate. 
"David  L.  Norvell, 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. '' 
A    concurrent    resolution    of    the   Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
•"House  Concttrrent  Resohttion  No.  1048 
"A    concurrent    resolution     memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  legislation  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  a 
census. 

""Whereas,  A  census  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  be  taken  in  the 
year  1970;  and 

•"Whereas,  The  residents  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  census 
that  win  be  conducted;  and 

"Whereas,  The  proposed  census  question- 
naire for  1970  contains  a  great  number  of 
questions,  many  of  which  are  of  a  very  per- 
sonal nature,  and  such  questionnaire  will 
prove  to  be  quite  cumbersome  and  burden- 
some; and 

""Whereas,  Legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  1969  session  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  which  would  remedy  this  prob- 
lem by  limiting  the  categories  of  the  census 
questionnaire  to  six  items;  and 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein:  That  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Kansas  respectfully  petitions  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  legislation  which  Is  now 
before  such  body  In  reference  of  a  census. 
Such  considerations  should  take  into  account 
a  thorough  review  of  the  proposed  census 
questionnaire  for  the  year  1970  which  con- 
tains a  tremendous  number  of  items,  many 
of  which  are  of  a  strictly  personal  nature. 
There  is  now  a  bill  before  the  1969  congress, 
which  is  House  Resolution  20,  which  would 
limit  the  categories  and  items  that  a  census 
would  be  concerned  with  to  six  In  number. 
The  legislature  of  this  state  respectfully  re- 
quests that  the  members  of  the  1969  con- 
gress study  this  problem  and  direct  their  at- 
tention toward  the  legislation  now  before  the 
congress  or  to  other  legislation  of  a  similar 
nature  and  Import. 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of  the 
congress  from  this  state. 

'I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Concur- 
rent Resolution  originated  In  the  House,  and 
was  adopted  by  that  body  April  7,  1969. 
••Calvin  A.  Swerig, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
'•D.  Hazen, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Adopted  by  the  Senate  April   10,  1969. 
""G.  Smith, 
"President  of  the  Senate  Pro  Tern. 
'"Ralph  E.  Zerker, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  20 
•"Senate    Joint    Resolution — Memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish a  national  cemetery  In  Nevada. 

"Whereas,  An  increasing  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  are  spending  their  retirement 
years  in  Nevada;  and 
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•Whereas.  The  Inaccessibility  of  existing 
national  cemeteries  makes  It  impossible  for 
the  families  of  western  veterans  to  provide 
for  the  interment  of  their  loved  ones  In  a 
cemetery  fitting  as  a  remembrance  to  the 
career  pursued;  and 

•Whereas,  Nevada  Is  an  Ideal  location  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  cemetery; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery in  Nevada;    and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  legislative  counsel  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  each  member  of  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation." 


REPORT   OF  A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McGee,  from  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  7206.  An  act  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
certain  officers  of  the  Congress  (Report  No. 
91-131). 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Smith)    (by  request)  : 
S.  1941.   A  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences. 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
lott,    Mr.    Baker,    Mr.    Boggs,    Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK,   Mr.   Ervin,   Mr.   Fannin, 
Mr.  FoNG.   Mr.   Hansen,   Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.   Jordan    of   Idaho,   Mr.    Mundt, 
Mr.   Murphv,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   Scott, 
Mrs.    Smith,    Mr.    Thurmond,    Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Tydings)  : 
S.    1942.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  the  construction 
of  facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion by  allowing  a  tax  credit  for  expenditures 
Incurred  In  constructing  such  facilities  and 
by  permitting  the  deductions,  or  amortiza- 
tion over  a  period  of   1  to  5  years,  of  such 
expenditures:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mt.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  1943.  Ai)ill  for  the  relief  of  Arie  Abram- 
ovlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1944.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the 
Governor  of  the  SUte  of  Oregon,  shall  in- 
vestigate and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  national  park 
or   other  unit  of  the  national   park  system 
in   the    central    and    northern    parts   of    the 
Cascade  Mountain  region  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
S.  1945.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code  of   1954  to  Include   losses  caused 
by  termites  as  casualty  losses;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   ERVIN    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fannin)  : 
S.  1946.  A  bin  to  further  protect  the  rights 


guaranteed  to  employees  by  section  7  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (20  U.S.C,  sec. 
157)  by  prohibiting  the  Imposition  by  labor 
organizations  of  fines  or  other  economic 
sanctions  for  the  exercise  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes,  viz;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1947.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  Investigate  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  advisability 
of  establishing  a  national  park  or  other  unit 
of  the  national  park  system  In  the  central 
and  northern  parts  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tain region  of  the  State  of  Oregon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfield  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  1948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Kam 
Cheung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    INOUYE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pong  and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 

S.  1949.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
share  with  public  or  private  persons  the  cost 
of  nursing  home  care  for  veterans  In  Alaska 
and  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Inouye  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  INOtJYE: 

S.   1950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wan  Wal 
Chung,  Chan  Sau  Chul,  and  Wong  Yl  Fun; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  1951.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  rights 
of  professional  employees  In  public  schools 
operating  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  to  prohibit  practices  which 
are  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  such  public 
schools,  and  to  provide  for  the  orderly  and 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  concerning 
terms  and  conditions  of  professional  service 
and  other  matters  of  mutual  concern:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr. 
Yarborough)  : 

S.  1952.  A  bin  to  establish  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  Independent 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Execu- 
tive Management;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLINOS: 

S.  1953.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Yuk 
Pan;  and 

S.  1954.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Liu  Yam 
Wah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 

S.  1955.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lydla  Ann 
Barot;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  1956.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Miss  Ilva 
John;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mao- 
nuson,    and    Mr.    Hartke)     (by   re- 
quest) : 

S.  1957.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Improved  and 
enforceable  procedure  for  the  notification  of 
defects  In  tires;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  1958.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable  sys- 
tem  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 


com{>ensatlon  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jav- 
rrs,    Mr.    Hart,    Mr.    Mondale,    Mr. 
Inottye,       Mr.       Yarborough,      Mr. 
YoiTNO  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr. 
RiBicoFP,     Mr.     Nelson,     Mr.     Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.   McGee. 
Mr.  McIntyre,  and  Mr.  Muskie)  : 
S.    1959.   A   bUl   to  amend   Utle   IV  of   the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  children  with  respect 
to    whom   Federal    payments   may    be   made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  famines  with 
dependent  children:  and 

S.  1960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  revise  certain  provisions 
thereof  relating  to  public  assistance  which 
were  enacted  or  amended  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967,  to  improve  the 
program  of  aid  to  famlUes  with  dependent 
children  established  by  title  IV  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE; 
S.  1961.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Mr.  Jl- 
Chia  Llao.  wife  Su-Wan  Chow  Llao,  child 
Shlh-Fan  Llao;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    MONDALE    (for   himself,    Mr. 
McCarthy.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Mans- 
field,   Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Nelson,    Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Youno 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Eagleton)  : 
S.  1962.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Voyageurs  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee  on  Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE  : 
S.  1963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WU  Hip;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1964.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    James 
Douranakls:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  1965.  A  bin  to  remit  a  share  of  Federal 
tax  revenues  to  State  and  local  governments, 
and  to  establish  a  Commission  for  Federalism 
to  allot  such  revenues  and  to  repwrt  on  their 
use  to  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  PERCY:  , 

S.  1966.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research  Into 
safer  methods  of  mining  and  preparing  coal; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Bayhi  : 
S.  1967.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  by  provid- 
ing for  fair  competitive  practices  In  the 
termination  of  franchise  agreements:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  1968.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  removal  of  the 
Francis  Asbury  statue,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELL; 
S.  1969.  A  t^in  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  ti  provide  for  basic  educa- 
tional   opportunity    grants   and   for   cost   of 
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Instruction  allowfcnces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  ConoBolttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pkll  when  he  In- 
troduced the  abote  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    SP^RKMAN: 
S.  1970.  A   bill   JTor   the  reUef  of  Uu   Yu- 
Tech;  to  the  Ccwntalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    TIDINGS    (for   himself.    Mr. 
BiBLC,  anfl  Mr.  Eaglkton)  : 
8.  1971.  A  bill  tq  provide  for  the  election  of 
membn's  of  the  plstrlct  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil, and  for  otherj  purposes;   and 

S.  1972.  A  bin  ti  provide  an  elected  mayor 
and  city  council  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYIilNaS: 
S  1973.  A  bill  ti  Improve  Judicial  machi- 
nery by  amendlnfc  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  ■Judiciary  and  Judiciary  Proce- 
dure", and  amending  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code,  •Inirnal  Revenue  Code",  to 
provide  for  conci^ent  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Ta^  Court  and  the  United 
States  district  coi<rts  over  civil  tax  refund 
suits  add'  cleflclen(cy  redeterminations,  and 
for'  othef  "purposes  :j 

S.  1974.  A  bin  td  Improve  Judicial  machi- 
nery   by   amending   title   28   of  the   United 
lary  and  Judicial  Proce- 
g  title  26  of  the  United 
imal    Revenue    Code",    to 
tes  Tax  Court  an  article 
e  for  exclusive  Jurlsdlc- 
States  Tax  Court  over 
civil  tax  refund  suits  and  deficiency  redeter- 
minations  in    taxei  Imposed   by  subtitle   A, 
26  of  the  United  States 
Imall  Claims  Division  of 
ax  Court,  and  for  other 
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States  Code,  'Jud 
dure",  and  amen 
SUtes    Code.    "In 
make  the  United 
III  court,  to  prov 
tlon   of   the   Unl 


B.  C,  or  D  of  tltl 
Code,  to  create  a 
the  United  States 
purposes; 

3.    1975.    A    bill 


Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amendlhg  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure", and  amending  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code.  "Internal  Revenue  Code"  to  pro- 
vide for  exclusive  JjurlsdlcUon  of  the  United 
States  district  counts  over  civil  tax  refund 
suits  and  deficiency  redeterminations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  i 

S.  1978.  A  bUl  to  improve  Judicial  machin- 
ery by  amending  tllie  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  section  93  o4  the  Act  of  January  12. 
1895.  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954^ 
by  establishing  a  Utited  SUtes  Court  of  Tax 
Appeals,  and  for  otl^er  purposes; 

3.  1977.  A  bUl  to  Improve  the  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  la  revised  procedure  for 
litigating  tax  dlspi^tes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1978.  A  bill  t^  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  CodeJ  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure",  to  provide  for  appeals  from  de- 
cisions of  the  Courd  of  Claims,  and  for  other 
purposes;  | 

S.  1979.  A  bin  td  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure",  to  proilde  that  the  Court  of 
Claims  should  no  longer  have  Jurisdiction 
over  civil  tax  refu4d  suits  and  to  provide 
that  the  Court  of  Clhims  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  orders  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board;  i 

S.  1980.  A  bill  tf)  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  providing  Federal  Jurisdiction  for 
certain  types  of  clais  actions  and  for  other 
purposes;  | 

3.  1981.  A  bin  t^  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  repealing  !the  provisions  of  section 
41  of  the  Act  of  Maich  2,  1917,  aa  amended 
concerning  the  Unltfed  States  DUtrlct  Court 
for  the  District  of  Pi^erto  Rico,  and  for  other 
purposes;  ^ 

3.  1982.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Lewis,  Levin 
and  Lewis,  Incorporated; 


S.  1983.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Commander 
Frederick  J.  Lewis,  Junior,  United  States 
Navy  (retired); 

S.  1984.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Alice  B. 
Ford;  and 

S.  1986.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Randall  L. 
Talbot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydinos  when  he 
Introduced  the   first   nine  above  mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  separate  headlnes  ) 
ByMr.  SCOTT: 

S.  1986.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotls 
Koutsouros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1987.  A  bill  to  amend  section  837,  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain 
acts  Involving  Incendiary  devices;   and 

S.  1988.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950  to  prohibit  certain  obstruc- 
tive acts  and  practices;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  THtniMom)  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings. ) 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  1989.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Soares 
Flguelredo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston) : 
S.  1990.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  approve  an  agreement  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mission 
Indians  releasing  a  claim  against  the  Metro- 
poUUn  Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  Eastern  Municipal  Water  District, 
CaUfornla,  and  to  provide  for  construction 
of  a  water  distribution  system  and  a  water 
supply  for  the  Soboba  Indian  Reservation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Murpht  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  Mr.  Mathias) 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Goodell)  : 
S.  1991.  A  bin  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor 
City  Council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prottty  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
DEBsoN,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr 
BUROICK,  Mr.  Btrb  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
CAOTfoN.  Mr.  CtniTis.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Ekvin,  Mr.  Pono,  Mr. 
Goodell,  Mr.   Hansen,  Mr.   Hak-rKX, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Long. 
Mr.  MrrcALT,  Mr.  Mh-leh,  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Pell] 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Thtjh- 
MOND,  Mr.  TYDmos,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  YotJNO  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota) : 
S.J.  Res.    100.    A   Joint   resolution    to   pro- 
claim the  week  beginning  May  1,  as  "Youth 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TYDINOS: 
S.J.  Res.  101.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  last  full  calendar  week  In  April 
of  each  year  as  "NaUonal  Secretaries  Week"- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tymncs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resoluUon,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  1942— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  TAX  INCENTIVBS 
FOR  AIR  AND  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
last  Congress  our  esteemed  former  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas.   PranJc   Carlson,   introduced    a 


bill,  8.  734,  to  insure  a  continued  strong 
drive  against  air  and  water  pollution  I 
refer  to  the  bill  to  provide  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  companies  which  invest  in 
Government-approved  pollution  control 
faculties. 

Because  I  believe  that  control  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  Is  among  the 
greatest  challenges  facing  the  Nation  to- 
day, I  am  reintroducing  for  appropriate 
reference  the  legislation  proposed  by 
former  Senator  Carlson,  for  myself  and 
the  following  Senators:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr 
Baker,  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Curtis 
Mr.  DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Ervin 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Mundt! 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Scott,  Mis! 
Smith,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower  and 
Mr.  Tydincs. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  bill  we  propose 
might  appear  to  be  directly  related  to  the 
administration's  new  tax  proposals  which 
are  now  under  review,  I  would  point  out 
that  its  thrust  is  quite  different. 

While  we  are  all  concerned  about  in- 
flation and  equitable  taxation,  and  I  may 
say  that  the  objectives  stated  by  the 
President  in  his  tax  message  will  have  my 
earnest  consideration,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  Government  and  industry  must  co- 
operate— now,  not  sometime  in  the  fu- 
ture— to  clean  up  our  air  and  water,  it 
is  my  further  conviction  that  such  effec- 
tive cooperation  is  not  possible  when  this 
pressing  problem  is  approached  piece- 
meal and  indirectly  in  a  variety  of  bills. 
In  short,  if  we  are  to  ask  industry  to  build 
nonproductive  facilities  to  prevent  pol- 
lution, we  must  provide  definite  Govern- 
ment assistance  programs.  Certainly  we 
cannot  treat  this  subject  legislatively  on 
a  "now  you  have  it,  now  you  don't"  basis. 
This  simply  will  not  work. 

Tills  legislation  is  vital  to  a  real  social 
priority:  cleaning  up  our  air  and  water. 
It  provides  a  20-percent  credit  in  any 
taxable  year  to  a  company  which  co- 
operates with  municipal  or  other  gov- 
ernmental entities  by  spending  for  State 
and  federally  approved  facilities  to  curb 
air  and  water  pollution. 

We  all  share  a  keen  interest  in  improv- 
ing and  protecting  the  health  of  our 
Nation,  Eind  we  all  know  the  population 
explosion  makes  it  urgent  that  we  lick 
the  pollution  control  dilemma.  The  prob- 
lem Is  that  while  we  know  where  the 
trouble  is  and  how  to  attack  it,  the  clean- 
up costs  a  bale  of  money.  Financing  is 
the  big  problem  for  pollution  control 
programs  all  across  the  Nation. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  the  mer- 
its of  the  administration's  investment 
tax  credit  policy  announced  tills  week, 
but  I  do  believe  the  White  House  an- 
nouncement makes  this  an  especially  ap- 
propriate time  to  consider  the  need  for 
Incentives  confined  to  pollution  abate- 
ment alone. 

Pollution  control  expenditures  are  in 
a  class  by  themselves.  Precisely  because 
the  Government  has  decided  to  discon- 
tinue Incentives  for  capital  investments 
I  believe  that  something  should  be  done 
so  that  companies  can  continue  their 
expenditures  for  pollution  control. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  I  am  afraid  that 
costs  of  staying  competitive  will  force 
companies  to  channel  limited  capital  re- 
sources  Into   productive    facilities   and 
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create  a  financial  drought  among  many 
pollution  projects  that  are  just  beginning 
to  sprout. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  President  about 
the  proposed  cutback  of  the  investment 
credit  which  I  have  received.  Mr.  C. 
William  Verity.  Jr..  president  of  Armco 
Steel  Corp.,  and  one  of  the  country's 
leading  industrial  voices,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing point: 

In  the  case  of  Armco  and  many  other 
companies,  the  Investment  tax  credit  is  cru- 
cial to  our  efforts  to  control  air  and  water 
ponutlon. 

I  have  served  a  long  time  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  have  seen 
plenty  of  evidence  of  the  concern  which 
businessmen  feel  about  this  problem. 
They  do  not  deserve  any  special  credit 
for  this.  We  all  have  the  same  concern 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  business 
community  is  sincere  about  alleviating 
pollution.  Industry  is  spending  billions 
for  scientific  personnel  and  equipment  to 
help  find  the  answers  and  correct  the 
problem. 

In  his  wire,  Mr.  Verity  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  for  several  years 
Government  tax  policy  has  encouraged 
businessmen  to  plan  large  long-term 
commitments  for  control  of  pollution. 
This  represents  expensive  alterations  to 
production  facilities. 

I  believe  that  there  is  strong  senti- 
ment in  Congress  supporting  the  need 
for  continuance  of  cooperative  planning 
between  Government  and  industry.  Let 
us  not  let  8  cloud  come  over  this  great 
effort  just  as  we  are  beginning  to  see 
sunshine  through  the  mists.  I  am  glad 
to  reintroduce  the  bill  proposed  in  the 
90th  Congress  by  our  respected  former 
colleague,  Mr.  Carlson,  which  I  am  sure 
reflects  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
a  tax  incentive  for  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  expenditures  is  essential. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1942)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  facilities  to  control  water 
and  air  pollution  by  allowing  a  tax  credit 
for  expenditures  incurred  in  construct- 
ing such  facilities  and  by  permitting  the 
deductions,  or  amortization  over  a  period 
of  1  to  5  years,  of  such  expenditures, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Cotton  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  1946— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROHIBIT  UNION  FINES  FOR 
EXERCISING  STATUTORY  RIGHTS 
UNDER  THE  TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Fannin  and  myself,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
further  protect  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
employees  by  section  7  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  by  prohibiting  the 
imposition  by  labor  organizations  of 
fines  or  other  economic  sanctions  for  the 
exercise  thereof. 

Section  7  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
grants  employees  equal  right  to  join  in,  or 
to  refrain  from  joining  in  collective  ac- 
tion to  support  their  interests.  Other  sec- 


tions of  the  act  give  teeth  to  this  magna 
carta  of  the  American  workingman  by 
making  imfair  labor  practices  of  efforts 
by  both  management  and  unions  to  In- 
terfere with  those  rights. 

Recently,  I  called  to  the  Senate's  at- 
tention the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
have  largely  annulled  section  7  by  failing 
to  prevent  unions  from  Imposing  fines  on 
members  who  exercise  the  rights  Con- 
gress granted  by  that  section.  Since  the 
Labor  Board  and  the  Supreme  Court 
nullified  the  chief  objective  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  the  Allis-Chalmers  case, 
unions  have  imposed  fines  on  members, 
which  in  some  cases  have  run  to  as  high 
as  $20,000.  In  the  AUis-Chalmers  case 
and  in  other  Instances,  these  fines  have 
been  imixjsed  for  working  during  a  strike. 
Now.  in  the  Scofield  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  it  is  not  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  union  to  impose  a 
fine  for  exceeding  union-imposed  pro- 
duction quotas — which  is  the  same  as 
union-imposed  quotas  on  the  amount  of 
money  a  man  can  earn. 

It  Is  long  past  time  for  Congress  to 
restore  the  original  meaning  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  the  Board  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  disregarded.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  make  crystal  clear  Con- 
gress' position  in  this  matter.  It  is  not 
intended  to  create  new  policy,  but  rather 
to  reaflQrm  and  restore  a  pohcy  first  de- 
clared in  1947,  but  which  has  now  been 
nullified  by  case  decisions. 

I  Introduced  an  amendment  last  year 
during  the  civil  rights  debate  similar  to 
the  bill  I  introduce  today.  The  Senate  was 
unable  to  act  on  it  at  the  time  because 
cloture  had  been  voted  and  the  amend- 
ment was  not  germane  to  the  pending 
bill.  Bills  have  been  introduced  for  years 
seeking  to  reverse  the  decisions  which 
permit  union  fines,  but  so  far  no  hearings 
have  ever  been  held  or  even  scheduled  by 
the  responsible  committees.  I  now  pro- 
pose yet  another  alternative  to  those 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  past. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  last  year  heard  considerable  tes- 
timony on  the  Allls-Chalmers  issue  and 
on  many  other  problems  in  labor  law 
which  demand  legislative  action.  These 
hearings,  which  were  in  the  form  of  a 
legislative  review  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  B9ard.  nm  over  1,600  pages  in 
printed  form.  They  document  In  detail 
many  areas  where  there  Is  a  pressing 
need  for  legislation.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittees concerned  will  be  able  to  sched- 
ule hearings  on  these  proposals  in  the 
very  near  future  so  that  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  consider  necessary  remedial 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  full  In  the  Record 
at  this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1946)  to  further  protect 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  employees  by 
section  7  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  Section  157)  by  prohibit- 
ing the  Imposition  by  labor  organizations 
of  fines  or  other  economic  sanctions  for 
the  exercise  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, viz,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin  «for 
himself  and  Mr.  Fannin),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1940 

A  bill  to  further  protect  the  rights  guar- 
anteed to  employees  by  section  7  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.SC.  157) 
by  prohibiting  the  Imposition  by  labor  or- 
ganizations of  fines  or  other  economic  sanc- 
tions for  the  exercise  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
8(b)  (i)  (A)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  168(b)  (i)  (A)  )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the 
proviso  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following:  "Provided  further,  That  It 
shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  this 
section  for  a  labor  organization  to  Impose 
any  fine  or  other  economic  sanction  against 
any  person  for  exercising  any  rights  under 
section  7  of  this  Act  or  for  Invoking  any 
process  of  the  Board;". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
consent  that  an  editorial  on  the  Scofield 
case  by  Jesse  Helms  of  WRAL-TV.  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.,  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Raleigh   (N.C.)    WRAL-TV  View- 
point, Apr.  7.  19691 
(By  Jesse  Helms,  executive  vice  president 

and  vice  chairman  of  the  board) 
Four  members  of  a  labor  union  in  Mil- 
waukee had  been  fined  by  their  union  lead- 
ers for  working  too  hard.  Specifically,  the 
four  men  had  produced  more  goods  than 
their  union  bosses  had  wanted  them  to  pro- 
duce. The  men  had"  offered  as  their  defense 
their  belief  that  If  they  worked  for  a  com- 
pany, they  ought  to  work  as  efficiently  and 
productively  as  possible.  They  refused  to 
pay  the  fine,  and  appealed  their  case  to  the 
courtB. 

Finally  the  dispute  reached  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  in  a  seven-to-one  decision 
handed  down  last  Tuesday,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  union  bosses.  The  high 
court,  according  to  brief  news  reports,  said 
that  labor  unions  have  a  "legitimate  Inter- 
est" In  trying  to  hold  down  production. 

It's  too  bad  that  there  is  not  some  higher 
authority  to  require  the  Supreme  Court  to 
explain  Its  definition  of  the  word  "legiti- 
mate". Moreover,  the  public  has  a  vested  In- 
terest In  this  absurdly  dangerous  decision. 
There  Is  an  obvious  economic  principle  In- 
volved. If  workers  are  to  be  penalized  for 
doing  their  best,  then  obviously  there  will 
be  a  widespread  tendency  to  do  less  than 
their  best.  That  means  higher  production 
costs,  and  therefore  higher  prices  which 
consumers — and  that  Includes  everybody — 
must  pay.  And  the  name  of  that  game  is 
further  Inflation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  prated  a  great 
deal  about  "freedom"  during  the  past  ten- 
to-fifteen  years.  It  has  upheld  the  bloody 
hands  of  criminals.  It  has  sanctioned  the 
disruption  of  the  country.  Now  It  declares 
that  employees  of  a  company  do  not  have 
the  freedom  to  do  their  best,  most  produc- 
tive work  for  their  employer.  In  other  words. 
If  the  union  bosses  say  "loaf",  then  the  work- 
ers must  loaf — or  be  Jacked  up  and  be  made 
to  pay  a  fine. 

This  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  Is  an 
announcement  that  labor  imlons  may  hence- 
forth do  as  they  please  In  controlling  not 
only  their  members,  but  production  as  well. 
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River.  Within  1  year  of  the  enactment 
of  the  bill,  after  the  detailed,  impartial 
study  has  been  completed,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  make  his  report  to 
Congress. 

The  bill  is  not  a  proposal  to  create  a 
national  park  over  such  a  large  area. 
But  realistically  the  whole  area  must  be 
studied  to  determine  which  parts  there- 
of should  be  included  in  a  national  park 
In  any  event,  th^  study  will  provide 
guidelines  to  protect  this  extraordinary 
area  of  "shining  mountains. " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  introduce  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1947)  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  investi- 
gate and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  national 
park  or  other  unit  of  the  national  park 
system  in  the  central  and  northern  parts 
of  the  Cascade  Mountain  region  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hat- 
field, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1947 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  fully  the  poten- 
tiality for  establishing  therein  a  national 
park  or  other  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  scenic,  sclen- 
tlflc,  recreational,  educational,  wildlife,  and 
wilderness  values  of  the  central  and  northern 
portion  of  the  Cascade  Mountain  Range  In 
the  State  of  Oregon,  lying  generally  between 
the  northern  boundary  of  Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  Columbia  River. 

Sec.  2.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  and  his  recommendations 
concerning  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
national  park  or  other  unit  of  the  national 
park  system  within  the  region  generally  de- 
scribed under  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
and  the  lands  desirable  for  Inclusion  therein' 
Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized, in  his  discretion,  to  utilize  the 
services  of  any  nongovernmental  group  In 
conducting  the  study  provided  for  under 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  and  for  that 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  other 
agreement  with  such  group. 


April  25,  1969 


There  are  a  number  of  cases  in  Ha 
waii   which  no  longer  require  hospital 
care,  but  do  still  require  skilled  nursine 
care.  Therefore,  placement  in  a  nursine 
home  would  be  an  ideal  solution   How 
ever,  no  qualified  nursing  home  in  Ha 
waii  will  accept  the  $16.50  per  diem  rate 
presently   authorized   by   the   Veterans' 
Administration. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  a  biU  to 
correct  this  situation.  Rather  than  raise 
the  per  diem  rate  allowed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  my  bill  would 
amend  Veterans'  Administration  regu- 
lations to  permit  the  veteran  himself  or 
a  third  party  to  supplement  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  rate  of  $16.50.  The  vet- 
erans of  Hawaii  have  waited  a  long  time 
to  obtain  nursing  home  care;  however 
the  law  as  passed  in  the  90th  Congress 
does  not  permit  them  to  utilize  this  pro- 
vision. I  urge  speedy  consideration  of 
this  measure  to  correct  this  inequity 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

pe  bill  «s.  1949)  to  amend  section 
620  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  permit  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  share  with  public  or  private 
persons  the  cost  of  nursing  home  care 
for  veterans  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Inouye  (for  himself 
Mr.  FoNC,  and  Mr.  Stevens),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


April  25,  1969 
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So  wrote  Da'id  Simons  in  1959,  de- 
scribing the  Oregon  Cascades.  Nomi- 
nated for  natioial  park  status  as  early 
as  1916  in  the  States  travel  promotion 
and  revered  by  Oregonians  everywhere, 
these  lands  des^e  the  utmost  care  and 
protection. 

I  believe,  Mij  President,  that  a  de- 
tailed, impartial  study  of  these  lands  in 
the  Oregon  Ca»  lades  should  be  made  to 
determine  whetlier  portions  thereof  are 
of  national  paik  caliber.  Therefore,  I 
introduce  today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  direct  ing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  stucty  the  scenic,  scientific, 
recreational,  et^cational,  wildlife  and 
wilderness  value*  of  the  Oregon  Cascades 
from  the  north<rn  boundary  of  Crater 
Lake  National    Park   to  the  Columbia 


S.    1949— INTRODUCTION  OF  A   BILL 
TO    AMEND   THE    VETERANS'   AD- 
MINISTRAITON   REGULATIONS 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  90th  Congress,  a  bill  was  passed  to 
permit  veterans  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
to  be  furnished  nursing  home  care.  Since 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  have  no  VA  hospitals 
their  veterans  were  not  eligible  to  be 
placed  in  a  nursing  home  following  their 
hospitalization.  Public  Law  90-612  cor- 
rected this  situation;  however,  following 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  it  was  found  that 
$16.50,  which  is  the  maximum  allowable 
rate  for  nursing  home  care  paid  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  did  not  cover 
the  cost  of  the  care  in  Hawaii's  nursing 
homes. 


I 


S.  1951— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  CERTAIN  RIGHTS 
OF  PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  a  Fed- 
eral  "Professional   Negotiation  Act  for 
Public  Education."  This  bill  will  estab- 
lish a  Professional  Education  Employees 
Relations  Commission,  as  an  Impartial 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  mediate  dis- 
putes between  boards  of  education  and 
organizations    of    teachers    within    the 
school  systems  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  bill  also  provides  recourse  to 
the    Commission    by    educational    em- 
ployees or  boards  of  education  if  either 
party  refuses  to  negotiate  with  the  other. 
The  recent  phenomenon  of  strikes  by 
teachers  has  caused  great  concern  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  Con- 
gress. I  believe  that  the  answer  to  these 
teacher  strikes  lies  in  providing  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  settlement  of  legitimate 
grievances  which,  when  unsettled,  lead 
to  teacher  walkouts.  There  are  always 
two  sides  to  every  dispute.  Both  teachers 
and  boards  of  education  will  welcome 
the  creation  of  a  mediation  agency  which 
can  serve  Impartially  in  resolving  the 
differences. 

Strife  between  boards  of  education  and 
their  professional  employees,  which  in- 
terferes with  the  normal  flow  of  com- 
merce, can  be  avoided  or  substantially 
minimized  if  such  boards  and  employee? 
each  recognize  under  law  one  another's 
legitimate  rights  in  their  relations  with 
each  other.  They  must  also  recognize 
that  neither  has  any  right  in  its  relations 


with  any  other  to  engage  in  acts  or  prac- 
tices which  jeopardize  the  public  health 
and  safety. 

The  inequality  of  negotiating  power 
between  professional  employees  who  do 
not  possess  full  freedom  of  association 
or  actual  liberty  of  contract  and  boar* 
of  education  substantially  burdens  ana 
affects  the  flow  of  commerce,  and  tends 
to  aggravate  recurrent  business  depres- 
sions, by  depressing  wage  rates  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  wsige  earners  in  the 
national  economy  and  by  preventing  the 
stabilization  of  competitive  wage  rates 
and  working  conditions  in  such  economy. 

Such  boards  of  education  and  their 
professional  employees  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  public  to  exert  their  full  and 
continuing  efforts  to  achieve  the  highest 
possible  education  standards  in  the  in- 
stitutions which  they  serve.  This  requires 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  an 
educational  climate  and  working  envi- 
ronment which  will  attract  and  retain 
a  highly  qualified  professional  staff  and 
stimulate  optimum  performance  by  said 
staff. 

Under  this  act,  therefore,  the  rights  of 
professional  education  employees  to 
form,  join,  and  assist  employee  organiza- 
tions to  confer,  consult  and  negotiate 
with  boards  of  education  over  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  professional  service 
and  other  matters  of  mutual  concern  are 
guaranteed. 

Early  enactment  and  full  implementa- 
tion of  this  act  will  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  schoolchildren  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  intro- 
duce it  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1951)  to  establish  certain 
rights  of  professional  employees  in  pub- 
lic schools  operating  under  the  laws  of 
any  of  the  several  States  or  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  to  pro- 
hibit practices  which  are  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  such  public  schools,  and  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  and  peaceful  res- 
olution of  disputes  concerning  terms  and 
conditions  of  professional  service  and 
other  matters  of  mutual  concern,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Metcalf.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.   1951 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TriLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Professional  Negotiations  Act  for  Public 
Education.  1969." 

DECLARATION   OF   POLICT 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  and  {xjllcy  of  this 
Act.  in  order  to  promote  the  full  flow  of 
commerce,  to  prescribe  rights  and  obligations 
of  boards  of  education  operating  under  the 
laws  of  any  of  the  several  States  or  of  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
and  their  professional  employees,  and  to  es- 
tablish procedures  governing  relationships 
between  them  which  are  designed  to  meet 


the  special  requirements  and  needs  of  pub- 
lic education. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  professional  employ- 
ees of  boards  of  education  to  form.  Join,  and 
assist  employee  organizations,  to  confer,  con- 
sult, and  negotiate  with  such  boards  of  edu- 
cation over  the  terms  and  conditions  of  pro- 
fessional service  and  other  matters  of  mu- 
tual concern  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing,  to  engage  in  other  ac- 
tivities. Individually  or  In  concert,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing,  maintaining,  pro- 
tecting and  Improving  terms  and  conditions 
of  professional  service  and  other  matters  of 
mutual  concern,  and  to  establish  procedures 
which  will  facilitate  and  encourage  amicable 
settlement  of  disputes. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "person"  means  one  or  more 
Individuals,  organizations,  associations,  cor- 
porations, boards,  committees,  commissions, 
agencies,  or  their  representatives,  including 
those  established  or  created  under  the  laws 
of  any  of  the  several  States  or  of  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "board  of  education"  means 
any  board  committee,  commission,  or  agency 
authorized  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States  or  of  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  to  direct  a  public  edu- 
cational system  or  institution,  or  a  school, 
college,  or  university  which  is  either  tax- 
supported  or  operated  under  contract  with 
any  of  the  several  States  or  any  terrUory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  and  any  per- 
son acting  as  an  agent  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "professional  employee" 
means  nay  p>erson  employed  In  a  professional 
educational  capacity  by  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, except  the  superintendent  of  schools 
or  other  chief  executive  officer. 

(d)  The  term  "professional  employees' 
organization"  means  one  or  more  organiza- 
tions, agencies,  committees,  councils  or 
groups  of  any  kind  In  which  professional 
employees  participate,  and  which  exist  for 
the  purpose,  In  whole  or  in  part,  of  con- 
ferring, discussing  and  negotiating  with 
boards  of  education  over  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  professional  service  and  other 
matters  of  mutual  concern. 

(e)  The  term  "representative"  means  any 
professional  employees'  organization  or  per- 
son It  authorizes  or  designates  to  act  in  Its 
behalf. 

(f)  The  term  "professional  negotiation" 
means  meeting,  conferring,  consulting,  dis- 
cussing and  negotiating  in  a  good  faith  effort 
to  reach  agreement  with  respect  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  professional  service  and 
other  matters  of  mutual  concern,  and  the 
execution.  If  requested  by  either  party,  of 
a  written  document  incorporating  any  agree- 
ments reached. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 
COMMISSION 

Sec  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  the 
"Professional  Education  Employee  Relations 
Commission"  (hereinafter  to  be  known  as 
the  "Commission"),  which  shall  consist  of 
five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
five  years  each,  except  that  any  person 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  foi  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
whom  he  succeeds.  Commission  members 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  member  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Any 
member  of  the  Commission  may  be  removed 


by  the  President,  upon  notice  and  hearing, 
for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  In  office, 
but  for  no  other  cause. 

(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall,  at  all  times,  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  Commission  shall  have  an  offi- 
cial seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  not 
engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation  or 
employment.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  receive  an  additional  $1,500 
a  year.  The  Commission  shall  point  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  and  a  General  Counsel  and 
may  appoint  State  or  regional  directors,  at- 
torneys, mediators,  arbitrators,  and  such 
other  persons  as  it  may  from  time  to  time 
find  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
its  functions  and  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  appropriated  for  by  the  Congress.  At- 
torneys appointed  under  this  section  may,  at 
the  direction  of  the  Commission,  appear  for 
and  represent  the  Commission  In  any  case 
in  court. 

(d)  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Commission. 
Including  all  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  outside  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia incurred  by  the  members  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Commission  under  its  orders,  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  on  the  presentation  of 
itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Commission  or  by  any  individual  it  desig- 
nates for  that  purpose. 

(ei  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  it 
may  meet  and  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  pow- 
ers at  any  other  place,  and  may  establish 
and  operate  State  and  regional  offices.  The 
Commission  may,  by  one  or  more  of  its  mem- 
bers or  by  such  agents  or  agencies  as  it  may 
designate,  prosecute  any  Inquiry  necessary 
to  its  functions  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  A  member  who  participates  in  such 
an  Inquiry  shall  not  be  disqualified  from 
subsequently  participating  In  a  decision  of 
the  Commission  in   the  same  case. 

(f)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  Issue, 
.amend  and  rescind,  in  the  manner  prescribed 

by  subchapter  of  chapter  5  of  title  5 

United  States  Code,  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  Is  expressly  em- 
powered and  directed  to  prevent  any  per- 
son from  engaging  in  conduct  in  violation  of 
this  Act.  In  order  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act.  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  hold  hearings,  subpena  witnesses,  admin- 
ister oaths,  take  the  testimony  or  deposition 
of  any  person  under  oath,  and  In  connection 
therewith,  to  issue  subpenas  to  require  the 
production  and  examination  of  any  State  or 
Federal  governmental  or  other  books  or 
papers  relating  to  any  matter  pending  before 
it  and  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary. 

(g)(1)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(54)  Chairman.  Professional  Education 
Employees  Relations  Commission." 

(2)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(92)  Members,  Professional  Education 
Employees  Relations  Commission." 

RIGHTS    OF   PROFESSIONAL    EMPLOYEES    AND   PRO- 
FESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES'   ORGANIZATION 

Sec,  5.  (a)  Professional  employees  shall 
have  the  right  to  form,  join,  or  assist  profes- 
sional employees'  organizations,  to  partici- 
pate in  professional  negotiation  with  boards 
of  education  through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing  and  to  engage  in  other  activi- 
ties. Individually  or  In  concert,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing,  maintaining,  protect- 
ing or  improving  terms  and  conditions  of 
professional  seri-ice  and  other  matters  of  mu- 
tual concern. 
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(b)  Professional  employees'  organizations 
■hall  have — 

(1)  access  at  reasonable  times  to  areas  In 
which  professlional  employees  work,  the 
right  to  use  institutional  bulletin  boards, 
mall  boxes,  or  (other  communication  media, 
subject  to  reasonable  regulation,  and  the 
right  to  use  institutional  facilities  at  reason- 
able times  for  tihe  purpose  of  meetings  con- 
cerned with  theiexerclse  of  the  rights  guaran- 
teed by  this  Act:  Provided,  That  tf  a  repre- 
sentative   has    peen   selected   or   designated 


in   ten   calendar  days   after   the  posting  of  (C)    the   board   of  education   has    within 

notice  of  the  original  request  and  kubmlts  the  previous  twelve  months,  lawfully  recog- 
as  evidence  of  its  claim  of  majority  support  nlzed  a  professional  employees'  organization 
verified  membership  lists  demonstrating  sup-  other  than  the  petitioner  as  the  exclusive 
port  of  at  least  thirty  per  centum  of  the  pro-  representative  of  any  professional  employees 
fessional  employees  In  the  appropriate  Included  In  the  unit  described  In  the  oetl 
negotiating  unit;  tlon. 

(C)  there  Is  currently  in  effect  a  lawful 
written  agreement  negotiated  by  the  board 
of  education  and  another  professional  em- 
ployees" organization  covering  any  profes- 
sional    employees     Included     In     the     unit 


(2)  If  the  Commission  decides  that  it  is 
necessary  to  direct  and  conduct  a  secret  bal- 
lot election  in  order  to  resolve  the  questions 
raised  by  such  petition,  It  shall  order  such 
election  held,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  name 
pursuant  to  thfc  provisions  of  section  6  of  described  in  the  request  for  recognition;  or  of  any  intervening  professional  employees' 
this   Act,   a   board   of   education  shall   deny  (D)    the   board   of  education   has,   within      organization  appear  on  such  ballot  unless  it 

such  access  an«l  usage  to  any  professional  the  previous  twelve  months,  lawfully  recog-  has  submitted  to  the  Commission  credible 
employees'  organization  other  than  such  rep-  nlzed  another  professional  employees'  orga-  evidence  in  the  form  of  verifled  membershlD 
resentatlve  untl^  such  time  as  a  lawful  and  nlzatlon  as  the  exclusive  representative  of  lists  demonstrating  that  at  least  30  per  cen- 
tlmely  challenge  to  the  majority  status  of  the  any  professional  employees  included  in  the  tum  of  the  professional  employees  In  the  ap- 
representative  I4  raised  pursuant  to  the  pro-      unit  described  in  the  request  for  recognition,      propriate  unit  are  members  in  good  stand- 

(c)  A  petition  may  be  filed  with  the  Com-      —     " 


visions  of  section  6  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  rigbtlto  have  deducted  from  the 
salary  of  professional  employees,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  an  apiiropriate  authorization  form 
which  shall  noQ  be  Irrevocable  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  year,  the  fees  and  dues  re- 
quired for  mempershlp :  Provided,  That  if  a 
representative  has  been  selected  or  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  6 
of  this  Act,  a  b^ard  of  education  shall  deny 
such  deduction!  to  any  professional  em- 
ployees* ■organization   other   than  such   rep- 


resentative 

REPRESKNTA' 

Sec.  6.   (a) 
or  Selected   for 
negotiation  by 


;S    AND    NXGOTIATING    UNrTS 

le  representative  designated 
he  purpose  of  professional 
e  majority  of  the  profes- 
sional employee^  In  an  appropriate  negoti- 
ating unit  Shan  be  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative of  all  I  the  professional  employees 
In  such  unit  foij  such  purpose  and  a  board 
of  education  shill  not  negotiate  over  mat- 
ters covered  by]  this  Act  with  any  other 
representatives:  Provided.  That  nothing  con- 
tained herein  shfkll  be  construed  to  prevent 


mission,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  It  may  prescribe  for  such  filing, 
asking  it  to  investigate  and  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  professional  employees  have 
selecsed  or  designated  an  exclusive  repre- 
sentative under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, by — 

(1)  a  board  of  education  alleging  that  It 
has  received  a  request  for  exclusive  recog- 
nition from  a  professional  employees'  orga- 
nization and  has  a  good  faith  doubt  as  to 
the  accuracy  or  validity  of  the  evidence 
demonstrating  majority  support  In  an  ap- 
propriate unit  or  as  to  the  appropriateness 
of  the  claimed  unit; 

(2)  by  a  professional  employees'  organi- 
zation alleging  that  it  has  filed  a  request  for 


ing  of  such  organization. 

(e)  In  each  case  where  the  appropriateness 
of  the  claimed  unit  Is  in  issue,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  decide  the  question  on  the  ba.sis 
of  the  community  of  Interest  between  .ind 
among  the  professional  employees  of  the 
board  of  education,  their  wishes,  and  their 
established  practices  including,  among  other 
things,  the  extent  to  which  such  emplo\pes 
have  Joined  a  professional  employees'  orga- 
nization, which  latter  factor  shall  not  be 
by  Itself  controlling,  whether  the  unit  ap- 
propriate for  the  purposes  of  professional 
negotiation  shall  consist  of  all  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  board  of  education  who  are 
engaged  in  teaching  or  performing  other 
duties  of  an  educational  nature  or  some  sub- 
division thereof:    Provided,  That  a   unit  ;n- 


recognition  as  exclusive  representative  with     eluding  classroom  teachers  shall  not  be  .  p- 
a  board  of  education  and  that  such  request  ''"' 

has  been  denied  or  has  not  been  acted  upon 
within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  said 
request;  or 

( 3 )  by  one  or  more  professional  employees 
or  a  professional  employees'  organization  as- 


professional  em{«oyees.  Individually  or  as  a  verting  that  the  professional  employees  in  an     the  representative  selected  or  designated 
group,  from  presenting  grievances  Informally  appropriate  unit  no  longer  desire  a  particu-  b         " 
to  a  board  of  education,  and  from  having  '*r  professional  employees'  organization  as 
such  grievances  idjusted  without  the  Inter-  their  exclusive  representative :  Prortded,  That 
vention  of  the  nepresentative  designated  or  such  petition  Is  supported  by  signed  state- 
selected  by  the  i^ajorlty  of  the  professional  ments   to   that   effect   from   at   least   30   per 


employees  In  th«  unit  of  which  they  are  a 
part,  as  long  as  inch  representative  Is  given 
an  opportunity  ti)  be  present  at  said  adjtist- 
ment  and  to  ma^e  its  views  known,  and  as 
long  as  the  adjt^tment  Is  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between  the 
board  of  education  and  the  representative 
which  Is  then  14  effect:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  Employees  shall  not  be  rep- 
resented by  an  officer  or  agent  of  any  pro- 
fessional employoes'  organization  other  than 
the  representative. 

(b)(1)   Any  professional  employees'  orga- 
nization may  file  a  request  with  a  board  of 


centiun  of  the  professional  employees  In  the 
appropriate  negotiating  unit. 

(did)  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  petition 
the  Commission  or  its  agents  shall  conduct 
such  inquiries  and  investigations  or  hold 
such  hearings  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  in 
order  to  decide  the  questions  raised  by  the 
petition.  The  Commission's  determination 
may  be  based  upon  the  evidence  adduced 
in  such  inquiries,  investigations,  or  hearings 
as  it  or  Its  agents  shall  make  or  hold,  or 
upon  the  results  of  a  secret  ballot  election 
as  It  shall  direct  and  conduct  if  deemed  nec- 


proprtate  unless  It  Includes  all  such  teach- 
ers employed  by  the  board  of  education 

IMPASSE  IN  NEGOTIATION  OVER  THE  TERMS  .\ND 
CONDITIONS  or  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE  .*ND 
OTHER    MATTERS    OF    MtTTUAL    CONCERN 

Sec.  7.   (a)   Either  a  board  of  education  or 

pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  this 
Act  may  declare  that  an  impasse  has  been 
reached  between  the  parties  in  negotiation 
over  the  terms  and  conditions  of  professional 
service  and  other  matters  of  mutual  concern. 
and  may  request  the  Commission  to  appoint 
a  mediator  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them 
in  reconciling  their  differences  and  resolving 
the  controversy  on  terms  which  are  mutually 
acceptable.  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  an  Impasse  exists,  it  shall,  In  no  event 
later  than  five  days  after  the  receipt  01  .\ 
request,  appoint  a  mediator  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  procedures  for  such  appoint- 
ment prescribed  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  may,  on  its  own  volition,  declare 
an  Impasse  and  appoint  a  mediator  in  any 
particular  negotiation.  The  mediator  shall 
meet  with  the  parties  or  their  representa- 


essary;  Provided.  That  the  Commission  shall  _ 

education  alleging  that'a  majority  Of  the  pro-      dismiss    without  determining  the  questions  y^eV.   orbothT  foTthwlth    eUher'lomtiror 

fessional    employees    in    an   appropriate   ne-      raised  therein,  any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  separately,  and  shall  tak^  !uch  othw  ste^ 

,...»M.„  ..„..  ^.K  ,„  , ..„.^  ,„.  ...     subsectlqns    ,c)    ,2)    or   (3)    of  thU  section  as  he  may  deem  appropriated  ord«  toje?^ 

/  4  >    ty.^   .,->n»i        «,  ^    u.  r      .       ,     suade  the  parties  to  resolve  their  differences 

(A)  the  petition  filed  by  a  professional  and  effect  a  mutually  acceptable  agreement 
emp  oyees'  organization  U  not  supported  by  Provided.  That  the  mediator  shall  not.  with 
credible  evidence  in  the  form  of  verifled 
membership  lists  that  at  least  30  per  cen- 
tum of  the  professional  employees  In  the 
unit  described  therein  are  members  In  good 
standing  of  the  organization  seeking  recog- 


gotlatlng  unit  wi^h  to  be  represented  for  the 
purposes  of  professional  negotiation  by  such 
organization  and  'asking  such  board  of  edu- 
cation to  recognl^  it  as  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Such  r^uest  shall  describe  the 
grouping  of  Jobs;  or  pKisltlons  which  con- 
stitute the  unit  claimed  to  be  appropriate 
and  shall  includS  a  demonstration  of  ma- 
jority support  through  verifled  membership      nitlon; 


lists.  Notice  of  siich  request  shall  Immedi- 
ately be  posted  by|  the  boewd  of  education  on 
a  bulletin  board!  at  each  school  or  other 
facility  In  whlci  members  of  the  unit 
claimed  to  be  aiipropriate  are  employed. 
(2)    Such  request  for  recognition  shall  be 


out  the  consent  of  both  parties,  make  find- 
ings of  fact  or  recommend  terms  of  settle- 
ment. The  services  of  the  mediator,  includ- 
ing, if  any,  per  diem  expenses,  and  actual 
and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses, shall  be  provided  by  the  Commission 
without  cost  to  the  parties.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
parties  from  mutually  agreeing  upon  their 
own  mediation  procedure  and  in  the  event 
of  such  agreement,  the  Commission  shall  not 
appoint  its  own  mediator  unless  failure  to 


(B)  there  is  currently  in  effect  a  lawful 
written  agreement  negotiated  by  such  board 
of  education  and  a  professional  employees' 
organization  other  than  the  petitioner  cover- 
ing any  professional  employees  Included  in 

the  unit  described  in  the  petition,  unless  (1)  _        _      _ 

granted  by  the  b4ard  of  education  unless—     such  agreement  has  been  In  effect  for  more  do"^  would"  b^  l'nconsl^tenr^mi"*Mrrvin'e 

(A)    the  board, of  education  has  a  good     than  three  years,  or  (2)  the  request  for  rec-  out  the  oblectives  of  this  Art 

,.K  .„„K*  . K.  _ „ ..-_  ..     ognltlon  is  filed  less  than  sixty  days  prior  ,b)    If   ^e   mediator   iTunable   to   effect 

to  the  expiration  date  of  such  agreement  or  settlement  of  the  controversy  within  fifteen 

such  greater  number  of  days  prior  to  said  days  after  his  appointment,  either  party  may, 

expiration  date  as  the  Commission  may  de-  by  written  notification  to  the  other,  request 

termine  Is  reasonable  because  of  the  budget  that  their  differences  be  submitted  to  ad- 

maklng  procedures  of  the  board  of  educa-  vlsory  arbitration.  Within  five  days  after  re- 

^^°^'-  °'  celpt  of  the  aforesaid  written  request,  the 


faith  doubt  as  to  the  accurswsy  or  validity  of 
the  evidence  demonstrating  majority  sup- 
port in  an  apprc^riate  unit  or  as  to  the 
the  claimed  imlt; 
(B)  another  piofesalonal  employees'  or- 
ganization files  with  the  board  of  education 
a  competing  claim  of  majority  support  wlth- 
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nartles  shall  select  a  person  to  serve  as  ar-  section  (b)    of  thU  section,  such  aggrieved  ployees  because  of  their  exercise  of  rights 
bltrator  and  obtain  a  commitment  from  said  party  may  file  a  complaint  In  the  approprt-  guaranteed  by  this  Act: 
oerson  to  serve.  If  they  are  unable  to  agree  ate    district   court   of   the  United   SUtes  or  (2)    deny  to  professional  employees    orga- 
upon  an  arbitrator  or  to  obtain  such  a  com-  the  appropriate  court  of  any  of  the  several  nlzatlons  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  this 
mitment  within  said  time,  either  party  may  States  or  of  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  Act;  or                                     ^,  ^    .           ^  ,  ..w 
request  the  Commission  to  designate  an  arbl-  United  States  for  a  sununary  action  without  (3)  refuse  or  fall  to  negotiate  In  good  faith 
trator    The    Commission    shall,    within    five  Jury    seeking    an    order   directing    that    the  with  the  representative  selected  or  designated 
days  after  receipt  of  such  request,  designate  arbitration  proceed  pursuant  to  the  proce-  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section   6  of 
an  arbitrator  In  accordance  with  rules  and  dures  provided  therefor  in  such  agreement  this  Act  if  requested  1»clo  so. 
nrocedures   for  such   designation  prescribed  or  pursuant  to  subsection   (b)    of  this  sec-  (b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for— 
by  the  Commission.  The  arbitrator  so  deslg-  tton.  (D    »  professional  employee  o""  »  P^^^^ 
nated  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  both  (d)   Unless  the  award  of  an  arbitrator  is  slonal  employees  organization  to  cause  or  at- 
Jartles,    be    the   same   person   who   was  ap-  deficient  because  tempt  to  cause  a  board  of  education  to  en- 
pointed  mediator  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1)    it  was  procured  by  corruption,  fraud  gage  »« '=°°f»<=V''/!h,     A.t  Vr^nrfST^^^ 
of  this  section.  or  other  misconduct;  o^  section  10( a )   of  this  Act.  Proi'ided   That 
,c)    The  arbitrator  shall,  within  ten  days  (2)  of  partiality  of  the  arbitrator;  '^'^?^i^!fJ?  »,^nw^°.'  ™Lt^on  to  ore 
af  er  his  appointment,  meet  with  the  parties  (3)   the  arbitrator  exceeded  his  pow«rs  or  a  professional  ^«,"^P'X^%°^B^^f^"°°^  ^°  P^^.' 
or  their  rep^ntatives,  or  both,  forthwith,  so  Imperfectly   executed  them   that  a  final  ^"/*'« '^  °Xmton  of  meXrshl^me^^^^^^^ 
either  Jointly  or  separately,  and  may  make  and  deflmte  award  upon  the  subject  matter  slt'on  or  retention  of  membership  therein, 
inquiries  and  investigations,  hold  hearings,  was  not  made;  °'            rpnrpstntative  selected  or  deslimated 
and  take  such  otiier  steps  as  he  may  deem  such  award  shall  be  final  and  blndmg  upon  ^  '2,^^J^P^*'^j,"e*^^,^Vstons  of  Lctio^ 
appropriate.  For  the  purpose  of  such  hear-  the  pariJes  and  may  be  enforced  by  the  ap-  P"'?'l^\ '°  '^^  or  fall  w  neio^te  in  go^ 
^Z.  investigations  and  inquiries,  the  arbl-  propriate  district  court  of  the  United  States.  ^^',^^^:,\;,°  ^^^rd  of  ^i^aUonU  re^ue^ 
trator  shall  have  the  power  to  Issue  subpenas  strikes  to  do  so 
requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  _,        „     ,    ,    t:.„„.„»   „-  «.v,».™,i=«  «•»T^r«u!1« 

Witnessed   and    the   production   of   evidence.  ^f^i   ,'    '     K^?f  ^  ,h>  !7lh,c  «^^n  prevention  of  om.AWFm.  acts 

The   several   departments,   commissions,   dl-  P'°I''^*^ /'^  'f  f  t  .^  in  L.  nthtr^w  of  Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Commission  is  empowered, 

visions,  authorities,  boards,  bureaus,  agencies.  f°**'''?«. '"  ^^^  **=*  °l   an^^f    tSf  «Zr«l  ^s  hereinafter  proWded.  to  prevent  any  per- 

and  oicer  of   the  United   States  or^of  the  ^he    United    States,    of    any    of    ttie    several  ^^  ^^^^  engaging  in  any  unlawful  act  set 

SUte.  territory  or  possession  affected,  or  any  f^^*^  fJJ^^^^y  ^^^."^Z  Zn^t!tt^ in  f°rth  in  section  10  of  this  Act.  This  power 

political  subdivision  or  agency  thereof.  In-  'he  Unl^  States  shall  be  construed  to  In-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^                ^^^^^  ^^^^  „, 

chiding  any  board  of  education,  shall  fur-  ^."^^re  with    impede  or  dhmnlsh  the  right  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  prevention  that  has  been  or 

nish   the  arbitrator,  upon  his  request,  with  °^  ^  ^^^J^?^^^^^"^  ff^^,°' ^IS^f^.^Zl  "i^V    ^  established   by   agreement,   law,   or 

all  records,  papers  and  information  in  their  «»f»^^  ^°  *^«  ^.'^      ?Sl  ° .r^!rn,?r^Lrn?  otherwise. 

possession  relating  to  any  matter  under  In-  *<;*  ^,  «^^=««  »"  %  ^,"|^«  ^^„t2^tin^,?tm  l")    Whenever  it  is  charged  that  any  per- 

vestigation  by  or  in   Issue  before  the  arbl-  establishing,  maintaining    P'-otf  "^f^--.  l^"  son  has  engaged   in   or  is  engaging  In   any 

trator.  If  the  dispute  Is  not  settied  within  P^°V"B  terms  and  conditions  of  prof^onal  ^^^^  unlawful  act.  the  Commission  or  any 

thirty  days  after  his  appointment,  the  arbl-  ^""^'f  ^'^  "'^er  matters  of  mutual  concern  ^^                 designated  by  the  Commls- 

trator  shall  make  findings  of  fact  and  recom-  ^'^   °^   \  Py''"'^   employee   to   participate   in  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  purpose,  shall  have  the  power 

mend    terms    of    settlement,    which    recom-  ^"'^^  *  strike.                   _^             *  to  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  such 

mendations   shall    be   advisory   only,   unless  '*'>    ^   restraimng  order  or  temporary  or  pgygon   ^   complaint  stating  the  charges  in 

the    parties    have    agreed    in    writing    prior  permanent  Injunction  may  be  granted  in  a  ^j^^^    respect,    and    containing    a    notice    of 

thereto  to  make  such  recommendations  bind-  case   Involving  a  strike  engaged   In   for  the  bearing  before  the  Commission  or  a  member 

Ing  in  which  case  they  shall  be  binding    All  purpose   of   establishing,    maintaining,    pro-  thereof,    or    before    a    designated    agent    or 

findings  of  fact  and  recommended  terms  of  tectlng  or   Improving  terms  and  conditions  agency,  at  a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less  than 

settlement  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  °^  professional  service  and  other  matters  of  f^^.g  jj^yg  after  the  serving  of  said  complaint: 

the  parties  and  the  Commission  privately  be-  mutual  concern  by  a  representative  selected  provided.    That    no    complaint    shall    issue 

fore  they  are  made  public.  Either  the  Com-  or  designated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  based  upon  any  unlawrful  act  occurring  more 

mission,  the  arbitrator,  the  board  of  educa-  section  6  of  this  Act,  only  on  the  basis  of  ^j^^^  g,^  months  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 

tion  or  the  professional  employees'  represent-  findings  of  fact  made  by  the  appropriate  dls-  charge  with  the  Commission  and  the  service 

atives  may  make  such  findings  and  recom-  ^rtct  cotirt  of  the  United  States  or  appropri-  ^j  a  copy  thereof  upon  the  person  against 

mendations  public  If  the  dispute  is  not  set-  **«  court  of  any  of  the  several  States  or  of  ^hom  such  charge  is  made  unless  the  person 

tied  within  ten  days  after  their  receipt  from  any    territory    or    possession    of    the    United  aggrieved  thereby  was  prevented  from  filing 

the  arbitrator.  The  costs  for  the  sen'ices  of  States  after  due  notice  and  hearing  prior  to  g^.^  charge  by  reason  of  service  in  the  Armed 

the  arbitrator.  Including  per  diem  expenses,  the   Issuance  of   such   restraining   order  or  porces,  in  which  event  the  six-month  period 

If  any,  and  actual  and  necessary  travel  and  injunction  that —  shall  be  computed  from  the  day  of  his  dls- 

subsistence  expenses,  and  any  other  mutually  (1)  the  commencement  or  continuance  of  charge.  Any  such  complaint  may  be  amended 

Incurred    costs,   shall   be   borne   equally   by  the  strike  poses  a  clear  and  present  danger  ^y  the  member,  agent,  or  agency  conducting 

the  board  of  education  and  the  professional  to  the  public  health  or  safety  which  in  light  the  hearing  or  the  Commission  In  its  dls- 

employee's  representative.   Any  Individually  of   all   relevant   circumstances   it   Is   In   the  cretlon  at  any  time  prior  to  the  issuance  of 

incurred  costs  shall  be  borne  by  the  party  best   public   Interest   to   prevent:    Provided,  an  order  based  thereon.  The  person  so  com- 

incurrtng  them.  That    any    restraining    order    or    injimction  plained   of   shall   have   the   right   to   file  an 

DISPUTES  OVER  THE  INTERPRETATION.  APPLICA-  ?«"«*  ^f  *  <=°"'"*  for  thls  reason  Shall  pTO-  answer  to  the  original  or  amended  complaint 

TioN,  OR  VIOLATION  OF  AGREEMENTS  ^iblt  Only  such  speclflc  act  Or  acts  as  shall  and  to  appear  in   person   or  otherwise  and 

w       H  ^'^  expressly  determined  in  said  findings  of  give  testimony  at  the  place  and  time  fixed 

Sec.  8.  (a)  An  agreement  between  a  board  jact  to  pose  such  clear  and  present  danger:  m   the  complaint.  In  the  discretion   of  the 

01  education  and  a  representative  selected  or  ^  member,    agent,   or   agency   conducting   the 

designated    Pursuant    to    the    proyUlons    c^  ^g)   the  representative  has  failed  to  make  hearing  or  the  Commission,  any  other  per- 

section  6  of  this  Act  which  covers  terms  and  ^  reasonable  effort  to  utilize  the  procedures  son  mav  be  allowed  to  Intervene  in  the  said 

conditions  of  professional  services  and  other  provided  In  section  7  of  this  Act  for  the  res-  proceeding  and   to   present  testimony.   Any 

matters  of  mutual  concern,  may  include  pro-  option  of  impasse  In  negotiation:  Provided,  such  proceeding  shall,  so  far  as  practicable. 

ceaures  for  final  and  binding  arbitration  of  .pj^^^    ^^y    restraining    order    or    injunction  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provl- 

such  disputes  as  may  arise  involving  the  in-  jg^^^^  ^Jy  ^  court  for  this  reason  shall  indl-  sions  of  subchapter  11  of  chapter  5  of  title 

terpretation.  application  or  violation  of  such  pate  the  specific  act  or  acts  which  the  repre-  5  United  States  Code. 

agreement  or  of  established  policy  or  prac-  ggntatlve  has  failed  to  perform  and  shall  re-  '  (c)  The  testimony  taken  by  such  member. 

lice    of    such    board   of   education    affecting  j^^j^   jj^   ^g^^  o^y   u^tll   said   act  or   acts  agent,  or  agency  or  the  Commission  shall  be 

terms  and  conditions  of  professional  service  g^all  have  been  performed.  reduced  to  writing  and  filed  with  the  Com- 

and  other  matters  of  mutual  concern.  ^^^   Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  mission.   Thereafter.   In   Its   discretion,   the 

lb)    In    the    event    that    such    agreement  gjjall    prevent   a   court   from   enforcing   any  Commission  upon  notice  may  take  further 

does  not  include  procedures  of  the  type  pro-  lawful   provision   of   an   agreement  covering  testimony   or   hear   argument.   If   upon   the 

vided  for  in  subsection   (a)    of  this  section,  terms  and  conditions  of  professional  service  preponderance  of   the   testimony   taken  the 

either  party  to  the  agreement  may  submit  ^^^^  other  matters  of  mutual  concern.  Commission  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any 

such  disputes  to  final  and  binding  arbltra-  person  named  in  the  complaint  has  engaged 

tion  pursuant  to  rules  and  procedures  pre-  unlawful  acts  j^  ^j.  j^  engaging  in  any  such  unlawful  act. 

ribed   for   such   purpose   by   the   Commls-  Sec.  10   (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  board  then  the  Commission  shall  state  its  findings 

jn  of  education  to —  of  fact  and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served 

(c)   Where  a  party  to  such  agreement  is  (1)  ""P°^  °'"  threaten  to  Impose  reprisals  upon  such  person  an  order  requiring  such 

aggrieved  by  the  failure    neglect  or  refusal  on   professional   employees,   to   discriminate  person  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  unlaw- 

of  the  other  party  to  pr«:eed  to  arbitration  or  threaten  to  discriminate  against  profes-  ful  act.  and  to  take  such  affirmative  action, 

pursuant  to  the  procedures  provided  there-  slonal  employees,  or  to  otherwise  Interfere  Including  reinstatement  of  employees  with  or 

for  in  such  agreement  or  pursuant  to  sub-  with,    restrain    or    coerce    professional    em-  without  back  pay.  as  will  effectuate  the  poU- 
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clea  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  where  an 
order  directs  re  nstatement  of  an  employee, 
back  pay  may  pe  required  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  drofesslonal  employees'  orga- 
nization, as  the; case  may  be,  responsible  for 
the   discrimination    suffered   by    him.    Such 


order   may   further  require  such   person   to      certiorari  or  certification  provided  In  secUon      with  Issue  to  such  party  subpenas  reoulrtno 
make  reoorta  frdm  time  to  time  ahowlnir  the      1254  of  title  28.  TTnlted  Rt.nt.As  r.ntii^  tho  ott^nHo.^^.  „„j  »__*i :_..  _.,.  J^  s 


aside  of  its  original  order.  Upon  the  filing  of 
the  record  with  It,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court  shall  be  exclusive  and  its  Judgment  and 
decree  shall  be  final,  except  that  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court   of   the   United   States   upon   writ   of 


and  the  right  to  copy  any  evidence  of  any 
person  being  Investigated  or  proceeded 
against  that  relates  to  any  matter  under  in- 
vestlgaUon  or  In  question.  The  Commission 
or  any  member  thereof,  shall  upon  appUca- 
tion  of  any  party  to  such  proceedings,  forth- 


make  reports  fr()m  time  to  time  showing  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  complied  with  the 
order.  If  upon  tie  preponderance  of  the  tes- 
timony taken  tlie  Commission  shall  not  be 
of  the  opinion  ttiat  the  person  named  In  the 
complaint  has  ekigaged  in  or  Is  engaging  In 
any  such  unlav  ful  act,  then  the  Commis- 
sion shall  state  ts  findings  of  fact  and  shall 
Issue  an  order  dismissing  the  said  complaint. 
No  order  of  the  ( Commission  shall  require  the 
reinstatement  o:  any  individual  as  an  em- 
ployee who  haji  been  suspended  or  dis- 
charged, or  the  ])ayment  to  him  of  any  back 
pay,  if  such  indl  ddual  was  suspended  or  dis. 
charged  for  cause.  In  case  the  evidence  is 
presented  before  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  before  an  examiner  or  examiners 
thereof,  such  mimber.  or  such  examiner  or 
examiners,  as  tl  e  case  may  be.  shall  issue 
and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  parties  to 
the  proceeding  i  proposed  report,  together 
with  a  recommended  order,  which  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Cummlssion  and  if  no  excep- 
tions are  filed  within  twenty  days  after  serv- 
ice thereof  ujjon  such  parties,  or  within  such 
further  period  ai  the  Commission  may  au- 
thorize, such  re<  ommended  order  shall  be- 
come the  order  of  the  Commission  and  be- 
come effective  aa  therein  prescribed. 

(d)  Until  the  record  In  a  case  shall  have 
been  filed  In  a  court,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
the  Commission  nay  at  any  time,  upon  rea- 
sonable notice  and  in  such  manner  as  It 
shall  deem  proptr,  modify  or  set  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  finding  or  order  made 
or  Issued  by  it. 

(e)  The  Comn.ission  shall  have  power  to 
petition  any  cou  t  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States,  wherein  t  le  unlawful  act  In  question 
occurred  or  wheieln  such  person  resides  or 
transacts   busineis,   for  the  enforcement  of 
such  order  and  for  appropriate  temporary  re- 
lief or  restraining  order,  and  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  in  the  proceedings,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2  .12  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Upon  the    iling  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served 
upon  such  persoE .  and  thereupon  shall  have 
Jurisdiction    of   tie   proceeding   and   of   the 
question  determined  therein,  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  such  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straining order  aj   it  deems  Just  and  proper, 
and  to  make  anc    enter  a  decree  enforcing, 
modifying,  and  e:  iforcing  as  so  modified,  or 
setting  aside  in  w  lole  or  in  part  the  order  of 
the  Commission.   Mo  objection  that  has  not 
been  urged  before  the  Commission,  its  mem- 
ber, agent,  or  age  icy,  shall  be  considered  by 
the  court,  imless   the  failure  or  neglect  to 
urge  such  objectic  n  shall  be  excused  because 
of  extraordinary  c  Ircumstances.  The  findings 
of  the  Commissioi  i  with  respect  to  questions 
of  fact  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  con  ildered  as  a  whole  shall  be 
conclusive.  If  any  person  shall  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  idduce  additional  evidence 
and   shall   show   lo   the  satisfaction   of   the 
court  that  such  i  dditional  evidence  is  ma- 
terial and  that  the  re  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  failure  to  a  Jduce  such  evidence  in  the 
hearing  before  th<   Commission,  its  member, 
agent,  or  agency,   the  court  may  order  such 
additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the 
Commission,   its   r  lember,  agent,   or  agency, 
and  to  be  made  1 1  part  of  the  record.  The 
Commission  may   modify  its  findings  as  to 
the  facts,  or  make  new  findings  by  reason  of 
additional  evldenc »  so  taken  and  filed,  and 
it  shall  file  such    nodlfied  or  new  findings, 
which  findings  wii  h  respect  to  questions  of 
fact  if  supported  1  y  substantial  evidence  on 
the  record  considi  red   as  a  whole  shall  be 
conclusive,   and   si  all   file  its  recommenda- 
tions. If  any,  for  t  le  modification  or  setting 
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(f)   Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission  granting  or  denying  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  relief  sought  may  obtain 
a  review  of  such  order  in  ^Jiy  circuit  court 
of  appeals  of  the  United  States  In  the  circuit 
wherein  the  unlawful  act  in  question  was 
alleged  to  have  been  engaged  in  or  wherein 
such   person    resides   or   transacts   business, 
or  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  filing  in  such 
court  a   written   petition   praying   that   the 
order  of  the  Commission  be  modified  or  set 
aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commission,  and  thereupon  the  ag- 
grieved person  shall  file  in  the  court  the  rec- 
ord iri  the  proceeding,  certified  by  the  Com- 
mission, as  provided  in  section  2112  of  tltie 
28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  the  court  shall  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  an  application 
by  the  Commission  under  subsection  (e)   of 
this  section,  and  shall  have  the  same  Juris- 
diction   to   grant    to   the   Commission   such 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as   it 
deems  Just  and  proper,  and  in  like  manner 
to  make  and  enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modi- 
fying, and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  set- 
ting aside  In  whole  or  in  part  the  order  of 
the  Commission:    the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  if 
supported    by   substantial    evidence   on    the 
record   considered   as   a   whole  shall  in  like 
manner  be  conclusive. 

(g)  The  commencement  of  oroceedings 
under  subsection  (e)  or  (f)  of  this  section 
shall  not,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commission's 
order. 

(h)  When  granting  appropriate  temporary 
relief  or  a  restraining  order,  or  making  and 
entering  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part  an  order  of  the  Commission, 
as  provided  in  this  section,  the  Jurisdiction 
of  courts  sitting  in  equity  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited by  the  provisions  of  section  20  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monop- 
olies and  for  other  purposes"  approved  Octo- 
ber 15.  1914.  as  amended  (27  U.S.C.  52).  or 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define 
and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting 
in  equity,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
March  23.  1932  (29  U.S.C.  101-115). 

(1)  Petitions  filed  under  this  Act  shall  be 
heard  expeditiously,  and  if  possible  within 
ten  days  after  they  have  been  docketed. 

(J)  The  Commission  shall  have  power,  up- 
on Issuance  of  a  complaint  as  provided  in 
Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  charging  that 
any  person  has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging  in 
an  unlawful  act,  to  petition  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  (including  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Columbia),  within  any  district 
wherein  the  unlawful  act  in  question  is  al- 
leged to  have  occurred  or  wherein  such  per- 
son resides  or  transacts  business,  for  appro- 
priate temporary  relief  or  restraining  order. 
Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition  the 
court  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served 
upon  such  person,  and  thereupon  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  grant  to  the  Commission  such 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as  it 
deems  Just  and  proper. 

(k)  (1 )  For  the  purpose  of  all  hearings  and 
Investigations  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines are  necessary  and  proper  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  powers  under  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission, or  its  duly  authorized  agent  or 
agencies,  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  have 
access  to.  for  the   purpose  of  examination. 


the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  or 
the  production  of  any  evidence  in  such  pro- 
ceeding or  investigation  requested  in  such 
application.  Within  five  days  after  the  serv- 
Ice  of  a  subpena  upon  any  person  requiring 
the  production  of  any  evidence  in  his  pos- 
session or  under  his  control,  such  person 
may  petition  the  Commission  to  revoke,  and 
the  Commission  shall  revoke,  such  subpen.^  if 
in  its  opinion  the  evidence  whose  production 
is  required  does  not  relate  to  any  matter 
under  investigation,  or  any  matter  in  ques- 
tion in  such  proceedings,  or  If  in  its  opinion 
such  subpena  does  not  describe  with 
sufficient  particularity  the  evidence  wliose 
production  is  required.  Any  member  of  the 
Commission,  or  any  agent  or  agency  desig- 
nated  by  the  Commission  for  such  purposes, 
may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  ex- 
amine witnesses,  and  receive  evidence.  Such 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  evidence  may  be  required  from  .^ny 
place  in  the  United  States  or  any  territory  or 
possession  thereof,  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing. 

(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  to  any  person,  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  or  the  United 
States  courts  of  any  territory  or  possession, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry 
is  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  said  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business,  or  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  Commission  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission,  its  member,  agent,  or  agency, 
there  to  produce  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  investigation  or  in  question;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  said  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(3)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documents,  or 
other  evidence  in  obedience  to  the  subpena 
of  the  Commission,  on  the  ground  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture:  but  no  individual  sh.-ill 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transac- 
tion, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  except  that  such  individ- 
ual so  testifying  shall  not  ba  exempt  from 
prosecution  and  punishment  for  perjury 
committed  In  so  testifying. 

(4)  Complaints,  orders,  and  other  process 
and  papers  of  the  Commission,  its  member, 
agent,  or  agency,  may  be  served  either  per- 
sonally or  by  registered  mail  or  by  telegraph 
or  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  principal 
office  or  place  of  business  of  the  person  re- 
quired to  be  served.  The  verified  return  by 
the  individual  so  serving  the  same  setting 
forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall  ^e 
proof  of  the  same,  and  the  return  post  office 
receipt  or  telegraph  receipt  therefor  when 
registered  and  mailed  or  telegraphed  as  afore- 
said shall  be  proof  of  ser\ice  of  the  same. 
Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Commission, 
its  memljer.  agent,  or  agency,  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wit- 
nefses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
witnesses  whose  depositions  are  taken  and 
the  person  taking  the  same  shall  severally  be 
entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like 
services  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
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plication  may  be  made  under  this  Act  may  be 
served  In  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
defendant  or  other  person  required  to  be 
served  resides  or  may  be  found. 

(1)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  resist, 
prevent.  Impede,  or  Interfere  with  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  or  any  of  its  agents  or 
agencies  in  the  performance  of  duties  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  impri.«onment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

APPLiCABiLrrY  or  this  act 
Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  be  the  exclusive 
method  for  regulating  the  relationship  iDe- 
tween  boards  of  education  and  their  profes- 
sional employees  in  regard  to  all  matters  cov- 
ered herein:  Provided,  That  if  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  shall  by  law  establish  a 
system  for  regulating  the  relationship  be- 
tween boards  of  education  and  their  pro- 
fessional employees  which  is  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  system  established  by  this 
Act,  said  State,  territory  or  possession  may 
apply  to  the  Commission  for  an  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  the  system  of  regu- 
lation established  by  said  state,  territory,  or 
possession  Is  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
system  established  herein.  It  shall  grant  the 
requested  exemption,  to  take  effect  on  a  date 
fixed  by  the  Commission.  Any  State,  terri- 
tory, possession  or  person  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  of  the  Commission  granting  or 
denying  the  request  for  an  exemption  may 
obtain  a  review  of  such  decision  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  under  section  11(f)  of 
this  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  herein,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  arnul.  modify,  or  preclude 
the  renewal  or  continuation  of  any  lawful 
agreement  entered  Into  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  between  a  board  of 
education  and  a  professional  employees'  or- 
ganization covering  terms  and  conditions  of 
professional  services  and  other  matters  of 
mutual  concern. 

(b)  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  of  the  United 
States,  of  any  of  the  several  States  or  of  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  modified  or  repealed  as  necessary  to  re- 
move such  inconsistency.  Except  as  other- 
wise expressly  provided  herein,  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  deny 
or  otherwise  abridge  any  rights,  privileges, 
or  benefits  granted  by  law  to  professional 
employees. 

(c)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
held  invalid,  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


S.  1952— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ESTABLISHING  AN  OFFICE  OF  EX- 
ECUTIVE MANAGEMENT  FOR  THE 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  the  Federal 
Executive  Management  Act  of  1969.  a 
bill  to  establish  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  an  independent  agency 
to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Executive 
Management. 

The  establishment  of  this  oflQce  has 
been  needed  for  a  long  time.  Present 
Federal  executive  agency  management 
is  too  often  characterized  by  highly  in- 
adequate program  organization,  exten- 
sive duplication  of  efforts,  substantial 
overlaps  of  fimctions,  widespread  diffu- 
sion of  program  management  responsi- 
bilities, ma.1or  conflicts  in  agency  policies 
for  individual  program  areas,  and  basic 


deficiencies  in  interagency  and  inter- 
governmental program  coordination. 

While  a  number  of  legislative  propos- 
als providing  for  review  of  Federal  exec- 
utive management  and  organization  have 
been  introduced  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  none  of  these  would 
provide  the  necessary  continuing,  sys- 
tematic, and  detailed  review  and  evalu- 
ation of  Federal  executive  management 
that  current  circumstances  demand.  The 
Hoover  type  commission  generally  advo- 
cated in  the  majority  of  the  bills  intro- 
duced to  date,  as  well  as  the  blue-ribbon 
type  Presidential  Advisory  Council  re- 
cently proposed  by  President  Nixon, 
could  be  highly  useful  devices.  This  is 
particularly  so  with  respect  to  the  exam- 
ination of  long-range  problems  which 
have  been  neglected  by  Federal  agencies 
as  a  result  of  constant  pressures  to  deal 
with  more  immediate  short-range  mat- 
ters. However,  both  of  these  approaches 
have  the  basic  weakness  of  being  'one 
shot"  actions,  whereas  the  problems  in- 
volved require  a  continuing,  multifaceted 
effort.  It  is  also  important  to  remember 
that  the  most  severe  and  troublesome 
executive  management  and  organization 
problems  facing  our  Nation  today  are 
those  of  an  immediate  nature  which 
should  not  await  the  establishment,  con- 
vening, and  reporting  of  a  new  Hoover 
Commission  or  a  Presidential  Advisory- 
Council. 

The  nature  of  organizational,  pro- 
gram, and  administrative  management 
problems  and  deficiencies  in  executive 
branch  operations  has  been  thoroughly 
documented  and  publicized  in  recent 
years.  Numerous  articles  analyzing  Fed- 
eral program  conflict,  overlap,  duplica- 
tion, and  a  host  of  other  indicators  of 
woefully  inadequate  management  poli- 
cies and  practices  have  been  circulated 
through  various  media. 

The  Senate  Executive  Reorganization 
Subcommittee  hearings  of  1968  on  the 
then  proposed  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  helped  to  focus  attention  on  the 
specific  extent  and  degree  of  Federal 
executive  disorganization  and  misman- 
agement problems.  For  example,  it  was 
indicated  that — 

More  than  400  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams require  a  thorough  examination. 

Statements  attributed  to  President 
Nixon  which  have  appeared  recently  in 
the  national  press  have  referred  to 
numerous  duplications  of  effort  and 
widespread  overstaflBng  in  many  agen- 
cies. On  February  17,  1969,  the  Presi- 
dent also  issued  a  memorandum  to 
agency  heads  commenting  on  the  "over- 
staCftng  in  many  activities  and  excessive 
overhead  in  almost  all  agencies  and  de- 
partments." As  recently  as  March  27, 
1969.  President  Nixon,  in  describing  the 
need  to  overcome  executive  branch  iner- 
tia with  regard  to  organizational  and 
management  reform,  stated: 

Many  of  the  disappointments  of  the  last 
several  years  can  be  blamed  on  the  fact  that 
administrative  jjerformance  has  not  kept 
pace  with  legislative  promise. 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Republican  Party  platform  of 
1968  pledged  to  establish  not  only  a  new 
EflBciency  Commission  "to  root  out  the 


unnecessary  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping," but  also  a  "Presidential  Office  of 
Executive  Management  to  assure  follow- 
through." 

The  management  deficiencies  of  the 
executive  branch  were  further  empha- 
sized in  the  data  obtained  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  from  a  recent  ques- 
tionnaire directed  to  young  professional 
Federal  executive  branch  employees. 
The  2,882  individuals  who  replied — out 
of  a  total  of  3,536  receiving  question- 
naires— listed  their  "organization's  man- 
agement" as  the  one  factor  out  of  14 
separate  job  aspects  which  gave  them 
the  greatest  amountof  "dissatisfaction" 
and  the  least  amount  of  "satisfaction." 

Probably  the  best  summation  of  the 
nature,  extent,  and  ramifications  of  the 
Federal  executive  organization  and  man- 
agement problem  was  made  by  Stephen 
K.  Bailey  in  a  recent  Brooiungs  Institu- 
tion publication  entitled,  "Agenda  for 
the  Nation."  The  opening  paragraphs  of 
that  article  are  so  pertinent  to  my  dis- 
cussion today  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  excerpt  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Agenda  for  the  Nation 
(By  Steven  K.  Bailey) 

The  President  of  the  United  States  faces 
a  crisis  of  public  confidence  in  the  capacity 
of  the  federal  government  to  manage  itself 
and  to  carry  out  with  efficiency,  equity,  and 
dispatch  its  own  legislative  mandates. 

The  seriousness  of  this  issue  can  hardly 
be  overstated.  In  question  is  the  capacity  of 
an  eighteenth  century  constitutional  ar- 
rangement of  widely  diffused  and  shared 
powers  and  a  nineteenth  century  system  of 
political  pluralism  to  deal  effectively  with 
twentieth  century  problems  of  technological, 
social,  and  economic  interdependencies — at 
home  and  abroad. 

Unless  the  President  devotes  substantial 
attention  to  making  the  system  work — an 
effort  involving  persistence  and  the  employ- 
ment of  high  political  skills — the  conse- 
quences for  the  future  of  the  American  polity 
could  be  serious  in  the  extreme. 

The  programs  and  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  currently  car- 
ried out  by  a  diverse  collection  of  political, 
admlnlstfative,  and  Judicial  systems.  (The 
last  of  these  is  not  treated  In  this  paper,  i 

The  descriptive  and  taxonomlc  problems 
alone  are  almost  grotesque  in  their  com- 
plexity. One  may  list  and  classify  the  obvious. 
The  federal  government  of  1968  contains: 
three  constitutional  branches — legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial:  an  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  with  a  half  dozen  major  con- 
stituent units  and  scores  of  minor  councils 
and  committees:  four  operating  agencies  ex- 
clusively responsible  to  the  Congress,  which 
itself  is  divided  into  two  houses,  forty  stand- 
ing committees,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
subcommittees;  twelve  cabinet  departments; 
fifty  independent  agencies,  nine  of  which  are 
independent  regulatory  commissions  with 
both  quasi-legislative  and  quasi-Judicial  au- 
thority; fifty-statutory  interagency  commit- 
tees; 2.8  million  civilian  employees.  90  per- 
cent of  whom  are  employed  in  federal  field 
offices  outside  of  the  Washington.  DC.  area; 
and  3  million  military  employees. 

This  gross  breakdown  suggests  the  mag- 
nitude and  diversity  of  the  enterprise,  but 
it  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  For  federal 
policies  are  today  carried  out  through  a  be- 
wildering ntimber  of  entities  and  instru- 
mentalities: subdepartmental  and  subagency 
offices,  branches,  divisions,  units — headquar- 
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ters  and  field ;  hundreds  of  nonstatutory, 
but  more  or  less  permanent.  Intra-agency 
and  Interagency  committees  and  commis- 
sions; grants-in-aid  to  flfty-five  state  and 
territorial  governments  and  their  hundreds 
of  subdlvlslona,  Including  tens  of  thousands 
of  local  govemmenu,  with  more  than  30,000 
local  school  districts;  a  growing  number  of 
quasi-public,  aonproflt  corporations;  scores 
of  International  and  regional  organizations; 
and  myriad  c<intract«  to  private  industries, 
universities,  piofesslonal  groups,  and  char- 
itable instituU4>ns. 

Many  of  the*  subsidiary  agents  have  their 
own  separate  Identities,  legal  bases,  and 
agenda  of  prlotltles  apart  from  their  instru- 
mental (and  oflten  Incidental)  role  in  federal 
policy  implementation. 

This  almoet  IJmltless  diffusion  presents  in- 
ternal problem^  of  communlcaUon  and  con- 
trol and  often;  makes  terms  llJce  "account- 
ability' and  •responsibility"  words  of  art 
to  cover  a  kaleidoscope  of  administrative 
fragmentation.  I 

Even  if  thekcene  were  not  so  cluttered, 
even  if  the  fonial  structure  of  executive  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  personnel  were  ex- 
clusively responsible  for  the  Implementation 
of  federal  policy,  our  constitutional  system 
of  shared  powers  and  the  pluralistic  and 
tJllgaFciilcal  natiure  of  political  parties  and 
■tatereot-groups  jwould  Interfere  with  any  neat 
model  of  hlerarthlcal  loyalty  and  public  ac- 
countability. Elkner  E.  Schattschnelder  once 
commented  thatt  the  history  of  the  federal 
government  coi^ld  be  written  in  terms  of  a 
struggle  betwee^  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress for  contrpi  of  the  bureaucracy.  But 
simple.  For  the  struggle  Is 
the  President  and  the  Con- 
e  Congress,  committee  and 
halrmen,  often  allied  with 
group  interests,  exercise 
extraordinary  control  over  the  policies  and 
administrative  Arrangements  of  subdepart- 
mental  and  subfgency  units  of  the  bureauc- 
racy. I 

simpler  and  less  apocalyptic 
plex  arrangement  might  be 
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even  this  is  re 
not  just  betwee^ 
gress:    within 
subcommittee 
powerful    prlvaj 


If  we  lived  In 
age,  such  a  co: 


tolerated  withoit  fear  of  untoward  diarun- 


tlons  to  basic 
the    case.    The 


:lal  values.  But  this  is  not 
merican  national  govern- 
ment U  confronted  with  unprecedented  fac- 
tors that  place  an  absolute  premium  upon 
improved  managerial  competence  in  the  pub- 
lic sector:  ' 

Government 
stakes   and   rlskj 
harder  to  retrlc 

Science   and 
national  securltj 
strategies  in  a 
and     phllosophlial 
policy.  T 

The  dimensions  of  public  spending  re- 
quire a  modem  t>resldent  to  monitor  spend- 
ing, taxing,  anp  wage-price  relationships 
with  unprecedented  precision,  and  to  take 
stabilization  actions  without  regard  to  the 
costs  to  his  polljucal  credit  balances;  he  is 
a  conscientious  student  of 


flecislons    Involve    increased 
while  mistakes  are  much 

chnology  have  penetrated 
environmental,  and  social 
^y  that  imposes  acute  moral 
burdens     upon     public 


now  obliged  to 
economics. 

"People"  prob 
selves  to  straigh 
dent  finds  that 


ems  no  longer  lend  them- 
hllne  solutions,  and  a  Presl- 
pe  must  work  overtime  to 
compensate  for  failures  of  administrative  re- 
sponse and  to  t^ach  a  new  administrative 
style  to  reluctant  bureaucrats  and  congress- 
men. 

Shortened  dec^lon  Intervals  and  reaction 
times  drive  a  President  to  form  his  calculus 
of  stragey  on  th^  run.  as  It  were,  placing  a 
premium  on  accurate  and  adequate  informa- 
tion systems  and  j  ansilytlc  support. 

The  modern  Pi^ldent  lives  with  a  relent- 
less social  critlclim  that  generates  dissatis- 
factions with  thi  quality  of  life  and  lead- 
ership and  tendi  to  force  his  timing  and 
priorities.  ' 

In  this  kind  df  world,  the  President,  by 
the  logic  of  his  position,  must  have  two  over- 
riding managerial  concerns: 


How  can  the  federal  government  Identify, 
mobilize,  train,  and  release  the  energy  of  the 
most  impressive  talent  in  the  nation  for  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  federal  policy? 

How  can  staff  and  line  arrangements  in 
the  executive  branch  contribute  to  more  ra- 
tional and  imaginative  policy  Inputs  to 
political  decision  making,  and  how  can  they 
contribute  to  more  effective  and  coordinated 
poUcy  implementaUon? 

These  two  concerns  must  be  specifically 
related  to  the  modern  President's  Inevitable 
preoccupations  in  the  field  of  public  policy: 
national    security,    economic    stability    and 
growth,     environmental     management    and 
control,   and  human   resource   development. 
Concretely,    in    national    security    affairs 
modem  Presidents  cannot  afford  a  series  of 
"Bay  of  Pigs"  epUodes,  nor  can  they  afford 
contradictions  between  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary initiatives.  In  domesUc  affairs,  they  can- 
not afford  to  allow  brave  legislative  responses 
in  the  fields  of  environmental  management 
and  control  and  human  resource  develop- 
ment to  be  blunted  by  ineptness  and  con- 
fusion in  implementation,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  much  of  the  Great  Society  legis- 
lation of  1964-65.  In  economic  affairs.  Presi- 
dents cannot  afford  to  return  to  earlier  days 
when  the  varying  power  centers  of  economic 
stabllizaUon    policy    making    (notably    key 
congressional   committees,    the   Budget   Bu- 
reau, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Treasury,   and   the   Federal   Reserve   Board) 
went  their  separate  ways.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  Invite  economic  disaster. 

The  difficulty  U  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
political  as  well  as  administrative  tasks  In 
assuring  some  modicum  of  competence  and 
coherence  In  these  preeminent  areas  of  pub- 
lic policy  is  staggering.  For  there  are  no  or- 
ganizational gimmicks  capable  of  overcom- 
ing the  enormous  centrifuge  of  governance 
In  our  pluralistic  society. 

An  attack  upon  the  managerial  inadequa- 
cies of  the  federal  government  should  en- 
compass at  least  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  the  departmental  and  agency 
structure,  the  federal  field  office  structure, 
the  devolution  system  for  the  transfer  of 
federal  funds  and  functions  to  nonfederal 
agencies,  and  the  federal  personnel  system. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  indicated  in  the  above 
analysis,  the  effort  which  will  be  required 
to  bring  about  a  sound  and  effective  or- 
ganization and  management  program  is 
indeed  staggering.  However,  it  is  a 
function  that  the  executive  branch  must 
take  on  and  take  on  immediately.  The 
Nation  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  lack 
of  substantive,  effective  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  meaningful  and  efficient  program 
of  administrative  management.  Indeed 
the  Congress  must  see  to  it  that  the 
executive  branch  not  only  meets  this  ob- 
ligation but  also  has  adequate  tools  and 
resources  to  do  so. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  manage- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  cannot  and 
will  not  be  improved  until  there  is  a  re- 
ward for  good  management.  Present  ex- 
ecutive management  philosophy,  and  or- 
ganizational structure  neither  offers  nor 
provides  such  reward.  The  "by-guess  and 
by-gosh"  approaches  too  often  utilized 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  its  lim- 
ited efforts  for  program  evaluation,  or- 
ganization and  management  review,  and 
manpower  studies,  as  well  as  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  the  administra- 
tion of  supergrade  positions,  have  been 
largely  Ineffective  in  improving  admin- 
istrative management.  Instead,  these  ap- 
proaches have  often  contributed  to  the 
problem.  Long  standing  executive  branch 
policy  of  recommending  across-the-board 


percentage  cuts  in  program  operations 
budgets,  and  manpower  without  regard 
to  varying  circumstances  has  often 
served,  as  suggested  by  Budget  Bureau 
Director  Mayo,  in  his  February  18.  1969 
memorandum  to  agency  heads,  to  pun- 
ish the  lean,  efficient  organization,  and 
In  effect,  to  reward  the  overstaffed,  in- 
efficient organization. 

Based  on  past  experience,  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  a  Presidential  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Executive  Management  could  per- 
form the  necessary  overview  role  in  Fed- 
eral executive  organization  and  manage- 
ment. Previous  failures  and  deflciencies 
with  regard  to  Federal  executive  orga- 
nization and  management  clearly  indi- 
cate that,  if  an  effective  program  is  to  be 
Instituted  in  this  area,  the  task  should 
be  entrusted  to  some  other  organization- 
al entity.  Roger  Hilsman's  observation 
on  organizations,  which  were  set  forth  in 
his  book   "To  Move  a  Nation,"  would 
seem  to  apply  in  this  case.  Hilsman's 
point,   simply  put.  is  that  in  order  to 
change  policy,  it  is  necessary  to  change 
organization.    The    Federal    Executive 
Management  Act  of  1969  would  provide 
for  this  essential  organizational  change 
Weaknesses  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et in  Federal  executive  organization  and 
management  appear  to  stem  largely  from 
the  fact  that  the  Bureau's  principal  ori- 
entation is  toward  budget  examination 
process.  Therefore,  it  tends  to  lack  an 
adequate  imderstanding  of  appreciation 
for  the  significant  role  that  an  effective 
executive  organization  and  management 
review  program  should  play  in  the  budg- 
etary process  and  cost-reduction  efforts. 
Since  1939,  Congress  has  provided  the 
President  with  substantive  authority  to 
propose  reorganizations  of  the  executive 
branch.  During  the  early  years  this  au- 
thority was   used  extensively  and  the 
great  majority  of  such  reorganizational 
proposals  were  sustained  by  Congress. 
However,  since  1953,  a  period  in  which 
an  unprecedented  expansion  and  pro- 
liferation of  Federal  programs  has  oc- 
curred, utilization  of  this  executive  reor- 
ganization authority  has  averaged  less 
than  three  times  a  year.  Moreover,  the 
great  majority  of  these  proposals  have 
not  involved  major,  substantive  actions. 
Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut, Senator  Ribicoff.  chairman  of 
the    Senate    Executive    Reorganization 
Subcommittee,    vividly    portrayed    the 
Budget  Bureau's  deflciencies  in  the  area 
of  executive  reorganization  during  the 
1968  hearings  on  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion proposal.  The  chairman  Indicated: 
I  told  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  time  and 
time  again,  that  this  [sub] committee  would 
give  the  highest  priority  to  any  reorganiza- 
tion plan  that  it  would  bring  up.  But  I  find 
that  it  is  very  slow  in  bringing  forth  reor- 
ganization plans.  There  Is  a  lack  of  imagi- 
nation.   It   lacks   forethought,   and   the   list 
of  duplications  and  multiplications  of  agen- 
cies     .  .  cited  here  today  Indicates  that  It 
has  been  derelict  in  Its  duty  to  come  up  with 
reorganization  plans  and  eliminate  unneces- 
sary agencies. 

During  this  same  hearing.  Senator 
RiBicoPF  further  observed: 

Instead  of  acting  as  a  coordinating  agency 
they  (BOB)  seem  to  be  playing  one  depart- 
ment against  the  other.  By  doing  this  the 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget  then  becomes  the  ac- 
tual czar  or  boss  of  the  entire  Federal  es- 
tablishment. 

Senator  Ribicoff  then  asked  the  logi- 
cal question  whether  the  President 
should  not  have  "someone  besides  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  be  the  coordi- 
nating arm  of  the  executive  branch,  to 
bring  all  the  diverse  problems  of  the  Fed- 
eral establishment  together  to  eliminate 
the  duplication  and  waste  and  Inefficien- 
cy that  we  have?" 

Unfortunately,  these  same  "duplica- 
tions and  multiplications"  are  still  with 
us  today,  but  in  even  larger  numbers  and 
involving  a  greater  variety  of  functions. 
To  cite  only  one  example,  let  us  consider 
the  area  of  consumer  affairs.  For  several 
years  some  33  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  have  been  administering  ap- 
proximately 260  consumer  affairs  pro- 
grams in  an  organizational  context  and 
management  style  which  has  been  char- 
acterized as  a  haphazard  combination 
of  appendages  carrying  out  programs 
which  are  often  duplicative  and  contra- 
dictory in  nature  and  which  require  the 
agencies  to  serve  a  multiplicity  of  con- 
stituencies whose  basic  Interests  are  in 
direct  conflict. 

Since  1959,  numerous  proposals  have 
originated  in  Congress  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs or  some  other  appropriate  device  for 
consolidating  or  coordinating  executive 
branch  consumer  affairs  programs.  Sev- 
eral proposals  for  new  consumer  protec- 
tion programs  also  have  originated  in 
the  Congress  each  session.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  executive  branch's  extensive 
responsibility  and  authority  for  internal 
organization  and  management,  the  Con- 
gress has  had  to  look  to  its  own  devices 
with  regard  to  executive  management 
and  organization  in  the  area  of  consiuner 
affairs.  And.  to  this  date,  despite  great 
public  and  congressional  concern  over 
Federal  consumer  affairs  programs,  the 
Congress  has  yet  to  hear  any  suggestions 
from  the  Bureau  of  Budget  with  respect 
to  executive  organization  and  manage- 
ment in  this  vital  area. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  it  may  well  be  that  it  has  been 
asked  to  assume  too  large  a  role  in  too 
extensive  a  variety  of  functional  activi- 
ties in  view  of  the  limitation  on  the  Bu- 
reau's staffing  and  areas  of  expertise. 
Prof.  Rufus  Miles,  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, who  formerly  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  Administration,  indicated  as  much 
during  the  1968  hearings  on  the  proposed 
Hoover  Commission  when  he  stated : 

We  have  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  do  entirely  too  much.  They  cannot  In  a 
single  agency  do  as  much  as  they  should  be 
doing. 

During  the  recent  hearings  on  the 
proposed  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, Ralph  Nader  Eiscribed  the  failure 
of  many  Federal  agencies  to  meet  their 
consumer  protection  responsibilities  as 
stemming  from  a  lack  of  effective  in- 
ternal review  and  evaluation  of  program 
and  administrative  management.  Mr. 
Nader  also  indicated  that  the  complete 
lack  of  external  review  and  evaluation 
of  agency  activities  by  the  Executive  and 
Congress  left  the  agencies  without  a 
"goad"  to  spur  their  efforts.  The  Federal 


Executive    Management    Act    of    1969 
would  provide  such  a  "goad." 

Former  Presidential  Assistant  Mc- 
George  Bundy  aptly  described  the  cur- 
rent situation  with  regard  to  Federal 
executive  management  in  the  second  of 
his  three  Godkln  Lectures  at  Harvard 
University  on  March  12,  1968.  Mr.  Bundy 
characterized  the  executive  branch  as 
"dangerously  weak  in  its  own  Internal 
capacity  for  sustained,  coordinated,  and 
energetic  action.  It  more  nearly  re- 
sembles a  collection  of  badly  separated 
principalities  than  a  single  Instrument 
of  Executive  action." 

If  this  is  an  accurate  description  of 
the  current  status  of  Federal  executive 
management,  and  the  available  evidence 
indicates  that  it  is,  one  wonders  what 
fimctions  are  being  performed  by  the 
9,560  management  analysts  and  techni- 
cians who  were  on  various  agency  pay- 
rolls as  of  October  1967.  This  figure  does 
not  Include  several  thousand  executive 
branch  systems  analysts,  program  ana- 
lysts, operations  research  analysts,  man- 
agement information  specialists  and  a 
host  of  other  management  specialty 
positions,  including  in-house  and  con- 
tract consultants. 

During  the  1968  hearing  on  the  Hoover 
Commission  proposal  Professor  Miles  re- 
marked : 

Much  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  how  to  divide  the  work  instead  of  how 
to  plan  It  and  coordinate  it. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  execu- 
tive branch  management  specialists  and 
the  lack  of  evidence  of  any  substantive, 
effective  activity  to  bring  about  needed 
executive  branch  organization  and  man- 
agement improvements.  Professor  Miles 
may  have  provided  us  with  a  clue  as  to 
where  the  efforts  of  these  personnel  have 
been  directed. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that 
there  is  ample  proof  of  the  necessity  and 
desirability  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Executive  Management  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Such 
an  Office  was  proposed  by  the  first  Hoover 
CoQunission  in  1949.  Testimony  offered 
during  the  1968  hearings  on  the  proposal 
for  a  third  Hoover  Commission  also  in- 
dicated broad  support  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Executive  Reor- 
ganization Subcommittee,  Members  of 
the  Congress  in  general,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  academic  and  public  admin- 
istration commimities,  for  the  manage- 
ment concept  which  I  offer  today. 

Some  may  contend  that  what  is  being 
proposed  by  this  bill  would  result  in 
more,  not  less,  bureaucracy.  However,  if 
we  are  ever  to  treat  the  causes  rather 
than  the  symptoms  of  administrative  or- 
ganization and  management  problems, 
then  the  Executive  must  be  given  ade- 
quate tools  and  manpower  to  get  at  these 
problems.  To  some  degree,  blue  ribbon 
panels  and  advisory  conmiissions  are 
really  symptomatic  of  the  American  gov- 
ernmental and  public  administration 
syndrome  for  responding  to  problems  by 
appointing  committees  and  conducting 
long-range  policy  level  studies.  Execu- 
tive organization  and  management  prob- 
lems are  Immediate  and  bureaucratic  in 
nature.  Through  the  establishment  of 
an  appropriate  and  responsible  office 
within  the  bureaucracy,  it  would  be  pos- 


sible for  the  executive  branch  to  insti- 
tute the  necessary  organizational  and 
management  reforms  to  adequately  pro- 
pose reorganization  and /or  elimination 
of  unnecessary  agencies.  Just  as  impor- 
tantly, this  proposal  would  in  no  way 
alter  or  effect  the  historic  authority  and 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  in  review- 
ing and  approving  proposed  reorganiza- 
tions of  the  executive  branch. 

If  a  third  Hoover  Commission  had 
been  established,  it  seems  likely  that  one 
of  its  major  if  not  principal  recommen- 
dations would  be  to  call  for  the  creation 
of  an  Office  of  Executive  Management. 
Specific  organizations  have  already  been 
established  to  meet  administrative  re- 
quirements for  budget,  personnel,  and 
general  services;  there  is  certainly  a  need 
for  a  similar  organizational  entity  which 
could  deal  with  the  most  important  Fed- 
eral administrative  function  of  all :  exec- 
utive management. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  1952)  to  establish  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  an  in- 
dependent agency  to  be  known  as  the 
Office  of  Executive  Management,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bayh  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators ) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


S.  1957— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  AN  IMPROVED  AND 
ENFORCEABLE  PROCEDURE  FOR 
THE  NOTIFICATION  OF  DEFECTS 
IN    TIRES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  <Mr.  Magnuson).  the  chair- 
man of  the  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
conmilttee  (Mr.  Hartke),  and  myself,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  require  the 
establishment  of  a  system  for  recalling 
safety-related  defective  tires  from  deal- 
ers and  users. 

This  bill  is  a  revision  of  one  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  first  on  November  8, 
1967  (S.  2638),  and  again  this  year  on 
January  27  <S.  661).  It  was  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  under 
former  Secretary  Alan  Boyd  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  Jan- 
uary. However,  it  was  not  introduced  be- 
fore the  previous  administration  left 
office. 

The  new  administration  has  reviewed 
the  legislation  and  has  now  given  Its 
official  endorsement  to  the  bill  in  a 
statement  by  Francis  Turner.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, before  Senator  Magkuson's  com- 
mittee on  April  15. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Turner's  state- 
ment, along  with  the  text  of  the  bill,  be 
printed  In  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

This  bill  would  simply  extend  to  tire 
manufacturers  the  responsibility  already 
imposed  on  the  automobile  manu- 
turer  under  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  to 
notify  vehicle  owners  of  safety-related 
defects  in  their  cars,  and  to  provide  for 
their  repair. 

Under  the  automobile  recall  provision, 
more  than  12  million  potentially  defec- 
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come  down  on  the  side  of  increased  pro- 
tection and  safety  for  the  American 
consumer.  It  is  also  gratifying  that  the 
tire  companies  are  working  together  to 
develop  a  practical  system  for  identify- 
ing tires  and  notifying  customers,  with 
this  preliminary  work,  a  workable  sys- 
tem can  be  quickly  effected  as  soon  as 
this  bill  becomes  law — a  law  which 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
tire  and  highway  safety  and  to  the  con- 
sumer cause  in  general. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  entitled 
■'Tire  and  Auto  Safety"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
statement,  and  editorial  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1957)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved and  enforceable  procedure  for  the 
notification  of  defects  in  tires,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nelson  (for  himself  Mr 
Magnuson  and  Mr.  Hahtke),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 
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Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
113  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  1402)  Is 
amended  by: 

( 1 )  striking  subsection  (a)  thereof  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles 
or  tires  shall  furnish  notification  of  any  de- 
fect In  any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  produced  by  such  manufacturer 
which  he  dttermlnes.  in  good  faith,  relates  to 
motor  vehicle  safety,  to  the  purchaser  (where 
known  to  the  manufacturer)  of  such  motor 
vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  such  manufacturer  has 
discovered  such  defect  " 

(2)  striking  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(d)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  ve- 
hicles or  tires  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary 
a  true  or  representative  copy  of  all  notices, 
bulletins,  and  other  communications  to  the 
dealers  of  such  manufacturers  or  purchasers 
of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
of  such  manufacturer  regarding  any  defect 
in  such  vehicle  or  equipment  sold  or  serviced 
by  such  dealer." 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(f)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles 
or  tires  shall  maintain  records  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  first  purchaser  (other 
than  a  dealer  or  distributor)  of  motor  ve- 
hicles or  tires  produced  by  that  manufac- 
turer. The  Secretary  may  establish  by  order 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  manufacturers 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  such  records. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  manufacturer  of  tires  includes  the  re- 
treader  in  the  case  of  retreaded  tires." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  six  months 
after  enactment  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
for  good  cause  shown,  that  a  later  effective 
date  is  In  the  public  Interest  and  publishes 
his  reason  for  such  finding,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  section  113(d)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
(15  use.  1402(d) ).  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment! 
In  no  event,  however,  shall  the  Secretary 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to  a 
date  more  than  one  year  after  enactment. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, under  present  law.  where  the  Secre- 
tary  determines  the  existence  of  safety  re- 
lated defects,  section  llSte)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehldle  Safety  Act  |15 
U.S.C.  1402(e))  brovlde/  authority  for  tile 
Secretary,  after  likonW  administrative  pro- 
ceedings, to  requfcft'^th  vehicle  and  tire 
manufacturers  to  Initiate  defect  notification 
campaigns.  In  addition,  the  present  law 
obliges  the  manufacturer  of  a  motor  vehicle 
to  notify  new  vehicle  purchasers  of  any 
safety-related  defects  it  discovers,  including 
thoee  on  original  equipment  tires.  However 
the  Act  Imposes  no  parallel  obligation  on 
the  tire  manufacturer  to  notify  tire  pur- 
chasers of  defects  it  discovers  in  its  own 
products  sold  directly  to  the  public.  (See  sec- 
tion 113(a) ,  15  U.S.C.  1402(a) .) 

In  other  words,  if  a  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturer discovers  a  tire  defect  in  original 
equipment  tires,  the  Act  Imposes  a  duty  on 
that  vehicle  manufacturer  to  notify  vehicle 
purchasers.  If  a  tire  manufacturer  discovers 
such  a  defect,  no  similar  obligation  to  notify 
consumers  is  imposed  on  him.  This  is  very 
significant  for  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  tireo  manufactured  are  sold  by  the  tire 
companies  as  replacements  for  the  original 
ones  supplied  with  the  vehicle.  To  be  specific, 
last  year  more  than  225  million  motor  vehi- 
cle tires  were  produced:  less  than  58  million 
of  these  were  delivered  as  original  equip- 
ment. As  a  result,  there  is  a  serious  gap  in 
the  safety  protection  afforded  by  the  Act; 
the  absence  of  a  legal  requirement  on  tire 
manufacturers  to  notify  the  consumers— or 
for  that  matter  the  Secretary — of  safety- 
related  defects  they  discover  In  their  own 
tires. 

Recent  tests  sponsored  by  the  Department 
for  checking  compliance  of  tires  with  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  have  led  to  several  large 
recall  campaigns  by  manufacturers.  Through 
these  campaigns,  the  manufacturers  will  seek 
to  replace  tires  sold  to  the  public  from  the 
production  runs  which  the  Government  tests 
dUcovered  produced  tires  with  safety  de- 
fects. Because  of  the  thousands  of  tire  manu- 
facturer locations  and  retail  outlets,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Government,  through  Its 
compliance  testing  progranv  to  discover  all 
safety-related  defects  on  tlA.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  defects  were  first  Itnown  to  the  manu- 
facturers through  customer  complaints. 

Another  serious  aspect  of  tire  defect  recalls 
Is  in  the  present  methods  whereby  the  tire 
manufacturer  notifies  the  consumer  that  he 
has  purchased  a  defective  tire.  Most  tire 
manufacturers  as  yet  do  not  maintain  rec- 
ords of  the  names  and  addresses  of  tire 
purchasers.  Consequently,  in  the  recent  re- 
call campaigns  the  manufacturers  had  to 
notify  the  public  by  press  release  rather  than 
by  "certified  mail"  to  Individual  purchasers. 
The  public  response  to  these  campaigns  has 
so  far  been  extremely  disappointing.  The  Ad- 
ministration, accordingly,  has  taken  under 
consideration  regulations  that  would  re- 
quire appropriate  records  to  be  malntalnet 
It  is  of  prime  importance  If  tire  safety  pro- 
grams are  to  be  effective  that  the  manufac- 
turer be  able  to  reach  the  consumer  who  has 
purchased  a  defective  tire  to  advise  him  of 
the  potential  hazard. 

We  urge  that  the  Act  be  amended  to  rem- 
edy the  problems  I  have  Just  outlined.  First, 
the  obligation  to  notify  purchasers  of  safety- 
related  defects  in  their  products,  now  re- 
quired only  of  the  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turers, should  be  extended  to  tire  manu- 
facturers. Second,  the  Secretary  should  es- 
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tablish  appropriate  procedures  for  the  manu- 
facturers to  follow  to  keep  track  of  tire 
purchasers  so  that  the  warnings  can  l>e 
effectively  passed  on. 

We  note  that  Senate  BUI  661  was  Intro- 
duced this  session  with  these  ends  In  mind. 
A  draft  bill  containing  a  similar  proposal 
was  prepared  by  the  Department  and  trans- 
niltted  to  Congress  by  former  Secretary  Boyd 
on  January  16th  of  this  year.  That  draft  was 
referred  to  this  Committee  for  Its  con- 
sideration (a  copy  Is  attached  for  your  con- 
venience ) . 

We  favor  the  Department's  proposal  for 
the  reasons  detailed  In  the  letter  of  ex- 
planation which  accompanied  It.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Department's  proposal  would  give 
the  Secretary  six  months — extendable  to  one 
year — to  set  up  effective  record  keeping  and 
notification  procedures.  S.  661  would  only  al- 
low six  months  to  accomplish  this.  That  In- 
flexibly shorter  period,  in  our  view,  may  not 
prove  adequate.  The  tire  defect  notification 
problem  Is  complicated  by  tire  production  In 
excess  of  two  hundred  million  annually  dis- 
tributed through  a  multitude  of  small  retail 
outlets.  While  we  are  mindful  of  the  safety 
problem,  sufficient  time  must  be  allowed  for 
consultation  with  all  affected  groups  before 
settling  on  a  particular  procedure.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  insure  that  the  notice  pro- 
cedures adopted  will  have  maximum  effec- 
tiveness without  being  unnecessarily  bur- 
densome. 

We  think  this  expansion  of  the  defect 
notification  program  to  tire  manufacturers 
will  definitely  Increase  tire  safety  protection 
for  American  motorists. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  29.  1969) 
Tires  and  Auto  Safety 

Many  motorists  are  inspecting  their  tires 
closely — for  something  other  than  low  air 
pressure — as  a  result  of  Senate  charges  that 
nine  manufacturers  have  not  met  Federal 
safety  standards.  Since  two  of  every  three 
new  tires  sold  may  have  serious  defects,  this 
complaint  represents  the  first  major  con- 
sumer challenge  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation since  the  change  In  Administration. 

Unfortunately,  a  recall  program  similar  to 
that  Instituted  by  car  manufacturers  Is  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  achieve  with  the  tire 
manufacturers.  Careful  records  of  tire  own- 
ership are  not  kept.  But  surely  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau,  a  Federal  agency, 
should  take  steps  to  publicize  trade  names, 
lines  and  sizes  of  tires  that  may  be  dan- 
gerous on  the  road.  And  civil  suits  should  be 
started  under  the  law. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  deserves  to  be  Implemented.  We 
agree  with  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  chair- 
man of  a  Small  Business  subcommittee,  that 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
should  support  requests  for  more  funds  to 
enable  Federal  testing  of  every  brand  of 
tires.  A  system  should  be  established  that 
would  keep  track  of  tires  with  fiaws  before 
they  ever  reach  the  motorist. 

This  month  also  marked  the  compulsory 
introduction  of  added  safety  equipment  on 
all  1969  models.  The  most  Important  of  all 
the  Improvements  are  headrests.  They  will 
save  lives  and  lessen  neck  Injuries  In  whip- 
lash accidents  following  collisions. 

Under  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation should  press  for  used-car  safety 
standards,  too.  The  recent  hearings  on  old 
car  service  and  new  car  warranties  Indicated 
that  guidelines  are  badly  needed.  The  hear- 
ings disclosed  not  only  that  mechanics  over- 
charged for  Imperfect  work  but — even  more 
shocking — that  the  manufacturer  and  his 
dealer  often  disowned  the  owner  of  a  car 
once  he  left  the  showroom. 

A  Federal  Trade  Commission  staff  study 
shows  that  better  assembly-line  Inspection 
and  testing  could  eliminate  many  warranty 
problems  before  they  appear.  The  F.T.C.  also 


says  dealers  ought  to  make  their  own  In- 
spections before  accepting  "lemons"  for  sale. 

The  public  should  not  be  kept  In  the  dark 
about  products  that  may  stand  between  life 
or  death  on  the  road.  And  It  Is  up  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  show  its 
concern  for  the  American  motorist  by  strict 
policing  of  auto  and  tire  manufacturers. 

(Note. — Senator  Nelson  wrote  to  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  John  Volpe  on  January  26 
listing  33  brands  of  tires  which  do  not 
meet  the  federal  tire  safety  standards.  He 
urged  the  Secretary  to  Inform  the  public 
about  these  dangerous  tires  and  to  Institute 
legal  action  against  those  tire  manufacturers 
who  are  violating  the  Traffic  Safety  Act. 
Senator  Nelson  is  also  the  author  of  a  bill 
to  make  It  mandatory  for  tire  manufacturers 
to  recall  defective  tires  from  consumers,  as 
automobile  manufacturers  are  now  required 
to  do  under  the  Traffic  Safety  Act.) 


S.  1958— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
PREVAILING  WAGE  RATE  DETER- 
MINATION ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Prevailing  Wage  Rate  Determination 
Act  of  1969.  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  provide  an  equitable  system 
for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  wage  board  employees. 

This  bill  is  of  vital  concern  to  one- 
fourth  of  all  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  directly  affects  their 
wages,  their  individual  rights  and  obliga- 
tions as  well  as  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  their  union  representatives  who  are 
bargaining  for  them  and  who  will  repre- 
sent them  on^ie  various  wage  board 
committees  edxablished  by  this  act. 

Basica^y,  my  bill  is  intended  to  or- 
ganize and^to  standardize  the  Federal 
Government's  procedures  for  fixing  the 
rates  of  pay  of  employees  working  under 
the  so-called  prevailing  rate  system.  In- 
formation I  have  indicates  a  discrepancy 
between  rates  of  pay  for  wage  board  em- 
ployees and  others  performing  identical 
functions  within  the  same  community. 

This  bill  would  reduce  such  a  possi- 
bility of  inequity. 

While  remedying  abuses,  the  bill  will 
preserve,  nonetheless,  the  concept  and 
procedures  of  the  "prevailing  wage"  sys- 
tem. It  thus  is  not  a  modification  of  the 
wage  board  system  itself  but  simply  a 
measure  to  eliminate  injustice  and  in- 
equity by  providing  new  mechanisms  to 
establish  basic  regulations,  to  conduct 
wage  surveys,  and  to  adjudicate  or  arbi- 
trate differences. 

The  most  important  single  improve- 
ment in  my  bill  over  the  present  ar- 
rangement is  that  it  will  give  a  statutory 
foundation  to  improved  procedures  for 
wage  board  rate  determinations.  The 
principal  instrumentality  provided  by 
the  bill  to  assure  that  such  a  policy  is 
pursued  is  a  newly  created  standing  com- 
mittee within  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, to  be  known  as  the  "National  Wage 
Policy  Committee." 

Composed  of  11  members,  the  National 
Wage  Policy  Committee  will  have  as  its 
chairman  a  person  who  shall  be  from 
outside  the  Federal  service  and  who  shall 
be  appointed  directly  by  the  President 
and  shall  hold  no  other  office  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  during  his  tenure  as  chair- 
man. 

To  assure  that  the  chairman  is  objec- 


tive, my  bill  provides  that  he  will  serve 
exclusively  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  that  his 
compensation  will  be  $75  for  each  day 
spent  in  the  work  of  the  policy 
committee. 

In  addition,  the  policy  committee  will 
have  five  Federal  employee  union  rep- 
resentatives and  five  nianagement 
representatives. 

The  Federal  employee  union  repre- 
sentatives will  be  appointed  as  follows: 

Two  by  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO; 
and  one  each  appointed  respectively  by 
the  president  of  the  Federal  employee 
union  representing  the  first  largest,  the 
second  largest  and  the  third  largest  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  subject  to  this 
act. 

The  five  employer  representatives  shall 
be  appointed  to  the  National  Wage  Pol- 
icy Committee  as  follows: 

Two  management  representatives  will 
•be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  a  rotational  basis  for  a  period 
of  2  years  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force; 

One  management  representative  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs; 

One  management  representative  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  he  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission;  and 

One  management  representative  will 
be  appointed,  on  a  rotational  basis  for  a 
period  of  2  years,  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  from  Federal 
agencies  which  are  leading  employers  of 
employees  subject  to  this  act. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Wage  Policy  Committee,  my  bill 
will  require  each  Federal  department  or 
independent  agency  designated  by  the 
National  Wage  Policy  Committee  to  es- 
tablish an  Agency  Wage  Committee, 
composed  of  five  members.  The  role  of 
the  Agency  Wage  Committee  will  be  to 
assure  the  implementation  within  the 
agency  of  the  wage  surveys  through  the 
functioning  of  the  local  wage  survey 
committees. 

A  most  important  feature  of  my  bill 
is  the  inclusion  imder  its  wstge  rate  sys- 
tem of  all  employees  who  are  now  paid 
from  so-called  nonappropriated  funds. 
These  employees  will  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered outsiders  to  the  wage  board,  or 
prevailing  wage  rate,  system.  They  will 
be  assured  equity  and  justice  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  were  receiving  their 
pay  from  appropriated  funds.  Certainly, 
it  is  Improper  that  an  employee  should 
receive  less  money  for  his  work  simply 
because  his  employer  or  manager  draws 
his  checks  on  a  different  bank  account. 

As  with  all  legislation.  I  realize  that 
this  bill  may  emerge  in  somewhat  differ- 
ent form  when  it  is  finally  enacted.  How- 
ever, on  the  basis  of  my  experience,  I  am 
sure  that  the  final  statute  will  not  be 
very  much  different  in  its  essentials  than 
the  bill  which  I  introduced  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  1958)  to  provide  an  equi- 
table system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the 
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rates  of  compeosation  of  wsige  board  em- 
ployees, introduced  by  Mr.  Harris,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Serviae. 


S.  1959  AND  S.  1960— INTRODUCTION 
OP  BILLS  Td  AMEND  THE  SOCIAL 

SECURITY  Act 

Mr.  HARRISi  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and 
I  introduced  two  separate  bills  to  repeal 
the  retrogressive  measures  contained  In 
the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1967  and  to  initiate  needed  Improvements 
In  our  welfare  OoUcy.  A  majority  of  these 
measures  (lass^d  the  Senate  but  were 
dropped  in  conference.  Today  I  reintro- 
duce those  Identical  measures,  unchanged 
except  for  the  duen  more  urgent  need  for 
passage  that  a  Vear's  delay  has  brought. 
As  Senator  KJennedy  said  last  year: 
By  enacting  th«ee  restrictions.  Congress  has 
decided  to  punish  the  children  of  the  poor 
without  making  ^ny  fundamental  change  In 
the  present  unsatisfactory  status  of  the  wel- 
fare system. 

I  do  not  like  our  welfare  system;  the 
prosperous  do  i^ot  like  it;  and  certainly 
many  of  the  potor  find  it  almost  intoler- 
able. But,  we  ca^ot  even  begin  to  fash- 
ion a  just  system  that  will  promote  the 
true  meaning  of  welfare  until  these  re- 
gressive measures  are  repealed. 

The  first  bill  I  am  introducing  provides 
for  a  repeal  of  the  freeze  on  the  level  of 
Federal  contribution  to  State  AFDC  pro- 
grams which  is  I  otherwise  to  become  ef- 
fective July  1.  1^69. 

Without  actidn  by  us.  Federal  reim- 
bursement to  trie  States  after  July  1, 
1969.  will  be  baaed  on:  First,  average  ex- 
penditures for  iill  children  in  need  be- 
cause of  the  de»th,  disability,  or  unem- 
ployment of  a  parent;  but.  second  for 
those  with  an  albsent  parent  only  up  to 
the  nimiber  determined  by  the  first 
quarter  ratio  of  children  in  category; 
third,  to  the  tottil  child  population. 

Since  the  Staoes  are  required  to  accept 
all  who  qualify  f^r  welfare,  the  States  will 
have  the  choice  of  spreading  the  bene- 
fits, already  inadequate,  to  greater  num- 
bers; barring  famlUes  from  the  welfare 
rolls;  or  raising  the  additional  money 
themselves. 

The  last  alter^iative,  when  States  are 
already  in  dire  financial  distress,  is  un- 
likely to  happen}  Governors  have  unani- 
mously voiced  Objection  to  the  freeze. 
The  first  two  alternatives  are  likely,  but 
should  be  unthinkable.  Depending  on  the 
alternative  selected,  as  many  as  300.000 
children  could  be  dropped  from  the 
AFDC  rolls. 

The  Senate 
have  twice  voti 
freeze.  I  urge  1^ 
freeze. 

The  measures  I  in  the  second  bill  have 
common  aims — to  preserve  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  individuals  in  our 
welfare  system,  50  strengthen  the  family 
unit,  and  to  incrjease  incentive  and  abil- 
ity of  families  to  achieve  self-support. 
One  Important  ipeasure  I  am  proposing 
Is  to  require  eacf  State  to  participate  In 
the  AFDC-UP  pfogram  by  July  1,  1970. 
This  requirement  has  once  been  adopted 
by  the  Senate  al  a  floor  amendment. 


id  Finance  Committee 

to  do  away  with  the 

imediate  repeal  of  the 


Two  desirable  objectives  would  be  ac- 
complished by  requiring  each  State  to 
participate  in  the  AFDC-UP  program. 
First,  in  those  States  which  are  not  pres- 
ently participating,  it  would  be  instru- 
mental in  solving  the  major  problem  of 
disintegration  of  families  partly  brought 
about  the  regulations  in  many  States 
which  have  the  practical  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  father  live  out  of  the  home  be- 
fore aid  will  be  given.  Second,  the  possi- 
bility of  gainful  employment  would  im- 
prove; the  father  would  have  to  register 
for  work  with  his  State  emplosrment  serv- 
ice office  and  participate  in  the  work- 
training  program  provided  for  in  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  cost  of  this  program  has  been  es- 
timated to  be  approximately  $60  million 
to  the  Federal  Ctovernment  and  between 
$30  to  $35  million  to  States.  Long-range 
costs  shoiald  be  lower  as  many  of  these 
families  become  self-sustaining.  What 
cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  are  the 
future  benefits  to  children  growing  up 
In  a  home  with  a  father  and  where  the 
atmosphere  is  one  of  success  and  not 
failure. 

The  family  unit  is  further  strength- 
ened by  a  measure  in  the  bill  providing 
for  a  more  realistic  payment  of  $20  per 
week  for  participants  in  the  new  work- 
training  programs,  instead  of  the  $30  per 
month  adopted,  along  with  a  more  at- 
tractive incentive  to  AFDC  recipients  to 
seek  and  retain  employment  by  permit- 
ting them  to  retain  $50  and  one-half  of 
amount  earned  rather  than  $30  and  one- 
third  of  the  amount  earned. 

The  extra  Income  which  a  working 
father  would  receive  would  provide  a 
greater  incentive  for  him  to  stay  in  the 
work  training  program  or  to  seek  and 
retain  employment — necessary  steps  to- 
ward financial  Independence.  Measures 
are  also  contained  In  the  second  bill  to 
eliminate  certain  imdeslrable  legal  bar- 
riers for  assistance  based  on  factors 
other  than  legitimate  need. 

One  undesirable  legal  barrier  which 
would  be  eliminated  is  the  requirement 
that  a  father  have  six  calendar  quarters 
of  work  or  have  been  entitled  to  uneem- 
ployment  compensation  as  a  condition 
to  eligibility  to  assistance  under  the  spe- 
cial AFDC  unemployed  parents  program. 
The  Senate  last  year  voted  to  repeal 
these  requirements,  but  the  conference 
committee  dropped  the  provisions. 

The  young  family  head  with  little  or 
no  previous  employment  experience 
may  have  the  greatest  need  of  assist- 
ance. His  employment  record  would 
serve  as  proof  of  his  need,  not  cause  a 
denial  of  It. 

Another  undesirable  legal  barrier  of 
the  1967  amendments  is  the  provision 
which  denies  AFDC  aid  in  any  amount 
to  an  unemployed  worker's  family  if  he 
is  receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion in  any  amount.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee accepted  this  measure  last  year; 
however,  the  conference  committee 
modified  It  to  prohibit  payment  to  a 
family  for  any  week  rather  than  any 
month  that  unemployment  compensa- 
tion is  received. 

A  repeal  of  this  requirement  would 
simply  put  the  States  back  in  the  same 
position  they  were  in  prior  to  the  1967 
amendments  and  permit  them  to  decide 


how  much.  If  any.  aid  the  worker  should 
receive. 

TTie  bill  also  contains  two  measures 
designed  t.o  eliminate  certain  undesir- 
able featuiDs  of  our  present  law  relating 
to  employment. 

One  measxu-e  would  require  that  the 
Federal  minlmima  wage  be  enforced  in 
jobs  which  people  are  assigned  to  in  the 
work-incentive  program.  This  would  not 
entail  additional  costs,  for.  as  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  clearly  set  forth,  "the 
welfare  recipient  would  simply  work 
fewer  hours  to  work  off'  his  welfare,  and 
be  compensated  more  adequately,  there- 
fore, for  his  work." 

A  second  measure  would  make  Federal 
aid  available  to  supplement  the  earnings 
of  working  fathers  whose  Income  hap- 
pens to  be  below  the  State  AFDC  stand- 
ard. The  importance  of  this  proposal  de- 
pends In  part  on  how  HEW  defines  "un- 
employed." If  defined  to  include  part- 
time  and  seasonal  workers,  as  interpreted 
In  the  past,  few  workers  would  be  cov- 
ered. But  under  the  earning  exemption 
of  1967,  a  person  on  welfare  might  go  to 
work  and  have  a  combined  income  from 
work  and  welfare  which  would  exceed 
the  income  of  a  coworker  who  never  ap- 
plied or  qualified  for  welfare.  The 
amendment  I  offer  would  permit  the  co- 
worker to  receive  aid  according  to  the 
same  formula  as  the  AFDC  recipient 
under  the  earnings  exemption.  This 
would  be  helpful  to  fathers  who  are  liv- 
ing with  their  families  and  attempting 
to  support  them.  It  is  another  measure 
aimed  at  eliminating  some  of  the  present 
features  of  our  welfare  system  that  lead 
to  desertion  of  families  by  fathers  in 
order  that  their  families  can  qualify  for 
welfare  when  they  are  unable  to  make  a 
living  wage. 

Jobs  for  the  unemployed  are  vital.  But 
I  think  one  failure  of  our  welfare  laws 
has  been  the  philosophy  that  a  job  is  an 
end  in  itself.  When  a  man  secures  work. 
our  unemployment  figure  goes  down.  We 
are  satisfied.  But  a  job  is  a  means  to  an 
end — that  of  freedom  through  self- 
support.  Work  which  does  not  have 
prospect  of  attaining  this  goal  brings  no 
adequate  economic  benefits  to  the  family 
or  real  achievement  to  the  wage  earner. 
Asking  a  man  to  work  long  hours  for  less 
than  a  minimum  wage  or  for  wages  below 
the  State  AFDC  standard  can  only 
deepen  the  feeling  of  the  worker  that  he 
cannot  support  his  family.  Any  incentive 
of  rehabilitation  or  incentive  to  retain 
the  family  unit  Is  lost. 

Most  of  the  measures  just  discussed 
were  intended  to  ensure  and  promote  the 
father's  place  In  the  home.  I  think  we  all 
rfgree  that  the  psychological  and  emo- 
tional health  of  a  family  is  bettered  when 
the  father  is  present.  By  what  logic  do  we 
then  conclude  that  a  family  without  the 
presence  of  a  father  is  better  off  without 
even  the  mother's  care.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 900,000  mothers  of  children 
receiving  welfare.  How  can  we  possibly 
use  their  economic  plight  to  force  them 
away  from  their  children.  We  do  not  have 
the  right  to  make  that  decision. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  allowing 
toothers  caring  for  one  or  more  children 
of  pre-school  age,  or  caring  for  one  or 
more  children  under  the  age  of  16  who 
are  attending  school  to  be  exempt  from 
work  except  during  school  hours.  In  ad- 
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dltion,  the  States  under  this  section, 
would  have  the  authority  to  make  other 
exemptions  where  appropriate. 

Parental  care  and  supervision  under 
the  circumstances  set  forth  In  the  ex- 
emptions are  obviously  compelling,  and 
the  law  as  it  presently  stands  should  be 
repealed.  This  provision  was  offered  as 
a  floor  amendment  In  1967  and  passed 
the  Senate,  but  was  dropped  by  the  con- 
ference committee. 

Another  proposal  Is  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  payments  be  made  to 
a  third  party  or  parties  rather  than  di- 
rectly to  the  parents  In  those  Instances 
where  the  parent  or  parents  refuse  to 
participate  in  the  work  Incentive  pro- 
gram. 

The  proposal  I  am  offering  would  sim- 
ply leave  such  a  decision  to  the  States 
and  therefore  would  lend  more  flexibility 
to  the  system  and  would  permit  decisions 
to  be  reached  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Under  the  present  law,  an  automatic 
judgment  is  made  that  the  parent  Is  un- 
able to  handle  money  without  regard  to 
special  circumstances  that  the  States 
sliould  be  permitted  to  take  into  consid- 
eration. 

This  bill  also  alleviates  a  serious  dis- 
crimination that  Is  involved  in  the  cell- 
ing on  Federal  reimbursement  for  medi- 
caid. The  law  presently  limits  Federal 
reimbursement  to  the  States  for  medical 
assistance  to  families  with  Incomes  not 
in  excess  of  1331/3  percent  of  the  actual 
level  of  AFDC  payments  In  the  State  to  a 
family  of  that  size.  The  emphasis  should 
be  on  the  States'  definition  of  minlmmn 
family  need  rather  than  actual  level  of 
AFDC  payments  in  the  State  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  many  States  the  actual  level 
of  AFDC  payments  is  far  below  the 
State's  definition. 

For  example,  in  one  State  a  year  ago 
the  State  was  paying  only  22.8  percent  of 
its  own  minimum  need  definition.  The 
State  defined  minimum  need  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  at  $2,340  a  year  but  paid  only 
S600.  Applying  the  1331/3  percent  limita- 
tion to  the  actual  payment,  the  medical 
assistance  celling  would  be  $800  or  only 
about  30  percent  of  the  State's  own  defi- 
nition of  minimum  need. 

The  final  provision  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  conduct  a  broad  study  of  our 
welfare  system,  assess  its  failures  and 
successes,  and  produce  recommendations 
for  its  general  restructuring. 

You  cannot  visit  with  families  on  wel- 
fare and  believe  that  they  do  not  share 
the  same  wish.  But  our  system  is  falling. 
Welfare  assistance  for  too  many  has  be- 
come a  closed  circle  of  dependency  and 
despair  for  succeeding  generations.  If  we 
are  to  break  this  cycle,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  sweeping  changes.  Affirm- 
ative action  now  on  these  two  bills  would 
be  a  beginning  and  a  pledge  of  our  future 
intentions. 

The  entire  welfare  system  must  be 
changed.  We  must  federalize  the  system; 
States  cannot  continue  to  fund  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  both  education  and  wel- 
fare. Legislation  is  being  prepared  to- 
ward this  end.  Until  It  can  be  enacted, 
however,  the  bills  I  Introduce  represent 
a  base  minimum  of  what  must  be  done 
to  make  the  present  system  more  decent 
and  humane. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimoxis  con- 
sent to  have  a  smnmary  of  these  bills 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUls 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUls  (S.  1959)  to  amend  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the 
provisions  limiting  the  number  of  chil- 
dren with  respect  to  whom  Federal  pay- 
ments may  be  made  under  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren; and  (S.  I960)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  revise  certain  pro- 
visions thereof  relating  to  public  assist- 
ance which  were  enacted  or  amended  by 
the  Socisd  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
to  improve  the  progrtmi  of  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  established 
by  title  IV  of  such  act.  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Harris, 
follows : 

StTMMART  or  Bills 

BILL  TO  REPEAL  FREEZE 

This  bin  amends  Title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions  limit- 
ing the  number  of  children  with  respect  to 
when  Federal  payments  may  be  made  under 
the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children. 

BILL  TO  REPEAL  CERTAIN  PUNITIVE  MEASURES  OP 
1987  AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Sections  2  and  3  permit  AFDC  recipients 
to  retain  $50  and  Vi  of  amount  earned  rather 
than  $30  and  V3  of  amount  earned. 

Sections  4  and  5  repeal  the  requirement 
that  a  father  have  6  calendar  quarters  of 
work  or  have  been  entitled  to  unemployment 
compensation  as  a  condition  for  eligibility 
to  assistance  under  the  special  AFDC — Un- 
employed Parents  program. 

Section  6  permits  States  to  determine  If 
aid  will  be  denied  when  unemployed  worker 
is  receiving  unemployment  compensation. 

Section  7  provides  that  the  AFDC-UP  pro- 
gram be  mandatory  In  each  state  by  July  1, 
1970. 

Section  8  provides  for  payment  of  $20  per 
week  for  participants  In  the  work  training 
program.  Instead  of  $30  per  month.  Also 
Increases  Federal  participation  under  this 
program  to  90%  from  80%. 

Section  9  provides  for  an  Increase  from  30 
to  60  days  In  any  12-month  period  as  used 
to  define  term  "emergency  assistance  to 
needy  families  with  children." 

Section  10  provides  for  the  amendment  of 
certain  sections  to  make  certain  that  eligi- 
bility for  and  the  extent  of  aid  under  the 
plan  win  be  determined  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  simplicity  of  administration  and 
the  best  Interest  of  the  recipients. 

Section  11  provides  for  a  study  of  the 
welfare  system  to  be  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  to  determine  how  the  system 
can  be  Improved. 

Section  12  provides  for: 

a.  the  exemptions  of  mothers  from  coer- 
cion to  work; 

b.  the  reinsertment  into  the  work  incen- 
tive program  a  protection  for  children  whose 
parent  or  parents  refuse  to  participate  in 
the  program;  and 

c.  the  compensation  of  people  In  the  work 
incentive  program  on  the  basis  of  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  applicable  to  newly 
covered  workers. 

Section  13  amends  the  program  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  of  unemployed  fathers 
by  making  Federal  aid  available  to  supple- 
ment the  earnings  of  working  fathers  whose 
Income  Is  below  the  State  AFDC  standard. 


Section  14  provides  for  the  Federal  reim- 
bursements to  States  for  medicaid  on  the 
basis  of  133^%  of  the  State's  definition  of 
minimum  need  rather  than  on  the  basts  of 
13314%  of  the  actual  level  of  AFDC  pay- 
ments. 

Section  15  provides  for  the  effective  date 
of  the  amendments,  except  in  those  Instances 
where  specifically  provided,  to  be  January  1, 
1970. 


S.  1965— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  REV- 
ENUE SHARING  BILL  TO  HELP 
STATES  AND  POLITICAL  SUB- 
DIVISIONS MEET  BURGEONING 
RESPONSIBILITIES  . 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  decade,  the  Congress  has 
debated  the  virtues  and  vices  of  sharing 
Federal  revenues  with  the  States  and 
localities  on  a  block-grant  basis.  The  rec- 
ord of  our  deliberations  documents  the 
urgent  need  for  a  massive  infusion  of 
funds  into  State,  county,  and  city  cof- 
fers if  the  demise  of  our  federal  system 
of  government  is  to  be  prevented.  There- 
fore. I  am  introducing  a  revenue-sharing 
bill  today  designed  to  help  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  meet 
their  burgeoning  responsibilities. 

As  you  may  recall.  I  was  one  of  the 
active  opponents  in  the  Senate  of  the 
"rotten  borough"  amendments  aimed 
at  emasculating  the  Supreme  Court's 
'one-man,  one-vote"  reapportionment 
decisions.  It  was  my  contention  that, 
until  State  legislatures  truly  represented 
all  groups  and  localities  in  their  States, 
they  would  never  be  responsive  or  re- 
sponsible. 

Under  the  old  system  of  urban  and 
suburban  underrepresentation,  the  fi- 
nancially hardpressed  cities  were  com- 
pelled to  turn  Increasingly  to  Washing- 
ton for  succor  and  support.  The  inability 
and  unwillingness  of  many  State  govern- 
ments to  confront  the  problems  of  the 
mid-20th  century  were  subverting  the 
maintenance  of  a  vigorous,  effective  fed- 
eral system. 

"Federalism"  was  becoming  part  of 
the  hollow  political  cant  invoked  at 
campaign  rallies  and  in  July  4th 
speeches.  Everyone  endorsed  it  in  prin- 
ciple, but  little  was  being  done  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  States  and 
localities  as  equal  partners  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Reapportionment  has  been  a  major 
step  in  the  restoration  of  our  federal 
system.  Legislatures  which  for  years  were 
the  exclusive  preserves  of  isolated  rural 
representatives  and  powerful  special  in- 
terests are  struggling  to  respond  to  the 
problems  of  poverty,  substandard  hous- 
ing, inferior  education,  air  and  water 
pollution,  law  enforcement,  and  traffic 
congestion  that  are  threatening  to 
strangle  our  cities  and  suburbs.  In  short. 
State  governments  have  become  respon- 
sive; they  want  to  be  responsible. 

However,  the  principal  obstacle  cur- 
rently preventing  most  States  from  effec- 
tively fulfilling  their  responsibilities  is  a 
lack  of  adequate  resources. 

As  Walter  Heller,  one  of  the  early  pro- 
ponents of  revenue-sharing,  put  it: 

Prosperity  generates  demands  for  better 
schools,  roads,  and  parks,  for  new  and  better 
services  .  .  .  faster  than  It  produces  added 
state-local  revenues. 
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Despite  an  increase  of  more  than  125 
percent  in  State  and  local  tax  receipts 
over  the  past  decade,  expenditures  con- 
tinue to  outdistance  revenues.  A  recent 
study  by  the  Brookings  Institute  fore- 
cast State  and  local  expenditures  grow- 
ing at  a  rate  ojf  7  percent  a  year  while 
revenues  rise  bt  only  5  percent.  By  next 
year,  this  will  produce  an  annual  fiscal 
gap  of  at  least] $15  billion,  a  gap  which 
will  widen  as  we  move  into  the  1970's. 

Most  States,  oounties,  and  cities  will  be 
unable  to  raise  aufflcient  revenues  to  close 
this  gap  without  considerable  Federal 
assistance.  Tha  traditional  sources  of 
State  and  local|  funds,  the  property  and 
sales  taxes,  can(not  be  exploited  further 
in  most  areas  :  without  working  severe 
hardship  on  lowf  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers. Owing!  to  their  regressivity, 
property  and  consumer  levies  fall  most 
heavily  on  tho$e  who  can  least  afford 
them.  In  addition,  these  two  principal 
supports  of  out  State  and  local  fiscal 
system  respond  i  relatively  poorly  to  eco- 
nomic growth.   I 

State  and  local  governments  are  caught 
in- a  bin4>  Interstate  competition  for  in- 
dustry constrains  the  revenue-raising 
potential  of  the  rich  States,  while  an  in- 
adequate tax  base  limits  the  poorer 
States  and  most  large  cities. 

The  best  devilce  for  collecting  needed 
new  revenues  is  unquestionably  the 
graduated  incorie  tax.  It  is  scaled  ac- 
cording to  abili  y  to  pay  and  it  is  rela- 
tively elastic  w  th  respect  to  economic 
growth. 

However,  desi  ite  its  use  by  35  of  the 
States,  it  has  b€Jen  largely  preempted  by 
the  Federal  Government.  As  a  result,  the 
Federal  income  tax  currently  accounts 
for  approximate  y  two-thirds  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  raiseii  in  this  country. 

Herein  lies  the  cardinal  cause  of  the 
fiscal  imbalance  in  our  federal  system. 
While  the  most  rapid  growth  in  the  de- 
mand for  publii:  goods  and  services  is 
occurring  at  the  3tate  and  local  level,  the 
fastest  growing  source  of  revenue  is  con- 
,  trolled  by  Washington. 

The  fecundity!  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  has  led  ecohomists  to  forecast  the 
emergence  of  a  S'ederal  surplus  or  "fiscal 
dividend"  when  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
finally  brought  to  a  close.  Those  con- 
cerned over  the  growing  insolvency  of 
the  States  and  tli  eir  political  subdivisions 
have  proposed  using  a  portion  of  this 
dividend  to  finance  a  revenue-sharing 
program. 

I  fully  support  this  proposal.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  post- 
pone a  block  grant  program  for  the 
States  several  more  years  in  the  hope 
that  this  Federii  surplus  materializes." 
Oiu-  States  and  c:  ties  need  assistance  and 
they  need  it  now. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  funding  a  tax- 
sharing  program  at  the  present  time  out 
of  the  additional  Federal  revenues  that 
would  result  from  a  thoroughgoing  re- 
form of  our  tax  s;  rstem. 

Billions  of  dolli  irs  in  potential  Federal 
tax  receipts  slip  t  irough  the  loopholes  in 
our  tax  system  eich  year  into  the  poc- 
kets of  the  special  interests.  I  intend  to 
introduce  legislat  on  shortly  which  would 
close  a  large  nun^ber  of  these  loopholes. 
This  would  provii  le  enough  new  revenue 
to  permit  a  dras;ic  slash  in  the  surtax 


and  enable  us  to  initiate  a  revenue- 
sharing  program  with  the  States  this 
year. 

Thus,  the  average  taxpayer  would  have 
his  Federal  taxes  reduced,  and  the  States 
and  localities  would  be  able  to  improve 
their  services  without  a  commensurate 
hike  in  property  and  sales  taxes. 

The  revenue-sharing  plan  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  provide  the  States 
with  $2.5  billion  in  block  grants  in  fiscal 
year  1971,  $3  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  $3.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

These  grants  are  designed  to  give  the 
States  greater  fiscal  flexibility  to  meet 
their  growing  responsibilities.  No  strings 
are  attached  to  the  money  from  Wsish- 
ington,  save  the  requirement  that  each 
State  pass  a  substantial  share  of  its  por- 
tion through  to  its  cities  and  urban  coun- 
ties with  populations  of  more  than  50,- 
000.  The  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  free  to  determine  how  the 
money  is  spent. 

The  bill  allocates  this  shared  revenue 
among  the  States  according  to  a  formula 
based  on  population  and  tax  effort.  The 
tax  effort  factor  is  the  ratio  of  all  State 
and  local  taxes  collected  within  a  State 
to  the  total  personal  income  for  that 
State.  Including  a  tax-effort  factor  pro- 
viding incentives  to  the  States  to  main- 
tain or  increase  their  own  revenue-rais- 
ing rates. 

Since  it  is  imperative  that  a  portion 
of  this  revenue  reaches  the  cities  and 
counties  with  the  greatest  needs,  a  "pass 
through"  provision  is  included.  The  for- 
mula was  developed  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Urban  Problems, 
chaired  by  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas 
of  Illinois. 

Under  the  formula,  a  State  is  required 
to  pay  a  portion  of  its  revenue-sharing 
grant  to  a  city  or  urban  county  which 
is  determined  by  the  latter's  size  and 
local  tax  ratio.  A  city's  or  urban  county's 
local  tax  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  its  revenues 
from  its  own  local  sources  to  the  total 
revenues  from  all  State  and  local  taxes  in 
the  State.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  percentage  of  the  total  reve- 
nue in  that  State  raised  by  the  locality 
from  its  own  tax  base. 

Each  State  would  be  required  to  'pass 
through"  to  urban  counties  and  cities 
the  following  portion  of  its  revenue- 
sharing  payments. 

First.  To  each  city  or  urban  county 
with  a  population  of  100,000  or  more, 
two  times  its  local  tax  ratio;  and 

Second.  To  each  city  or  urban  coun- 
ty of  50,000  to  99,999  populatirn,  the 
product  of  its  local  tax  ratio  times  the 
percentage  by  which  the  local  gove-n- 
ment's  population  exceeds  50,000. 

The  use  of  this  "pass  through"  for- 
mula insures  that  the  largest  share  goes 
to  the  most  populous  and  active  city  and 
county  governments,  and  that  proper  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  variation  in  State- 
local  fiscal  arrangements  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  being  said  that 
tax  reform's  "time"  has  come  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  The  Congress  is  prepared  to  re- 
pair our  loophole-riddled  tax  system. 

By  tieing  revenue-sharing  with  the 
States  to  tax  reform,  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  induce  action  on  a  matter  whose 
"time"  it  has  been  for  nearly  a  decade: 


block  grant  assistance  to  our  States  and 
localities.  No  less  than  the  survival  of 
our  Federal  system  of  government  is  at 
stake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1965)  to  remit  a  share  of 
Federal  tax  revenues  to  State  and  local 
governments,  and  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion for  Federalism  to  allot  such  reve- 
nues and  to  report  on  their  use  to  the 
Congress,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1965 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representativesi  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

COMMISSION    POR    FEDERALISM 

Section  1.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Commission  for  Federalism  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Commission"),  which  shall 
consist  of  five  Commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  first  Commissioners 
appointed  shall  continue  In  ofHce  for  term* 
of  three,  four,  five,  six  and  seven  years,  re- 
spectively, the  term  of  each  to  be  designated 
by  the  President,  and  their  successors  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  ex- 
cept that  any  person  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexplrei 
term  of  the  Commissioner  whom  he  sha ) 
succeed. 

The  President  shall  designate  one  among 
the  Commissioners  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  annual  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  the  Chairman,  and  the  other  Com- 
missioners, shall  be  equivalent  to  that  pro- 
vided by  level  III  and  level  IV,  respectively, 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  (5 
U.S.C.  22U(c)(d)  ). 

No  more  than  three  Commissioners  shall 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  employ  such 
personnel  as,  in  its  Judgment,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  provide  for  a  sharing 
with  the  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions of  receipts  from  Federal  Income  taxes. 
there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Commission  $2.5  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $3.0  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$3.5  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973. 

REVENUE-SHARING      PAYMENTS 

Sec.  3.  The  revenue  sharing  under  this  Act 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Commission 
through  payments  under  section  4  to  all 
qualified  States.  The  aggregate  of  such  pay- 
ments to  a  State  shall  be  the  "revenue-shar- 
ing payment"  for  that  State. 

ALLOTMENT     TO      STATES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  each  year 
make  a  payment  to  each  State  which,  under 
section  5.  is  qualified  for  a  revenue-sharing 
payment  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  appropriated  for  that 
year  under  section  2  as  the  product  of — 

( 1 )  the  population  of  the  State,  and 

(2)  the  State's  tax-effort  ratio  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  ( b ) ) .  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all 
the  States  which  are  qualified  for  a  revenue- 
sharing  p>ayment. 

(b)  The  "tax-effort  ratio"  for  a  State  shall 
be  the  ratio  between  the  sum  of  all  taxes 
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collected  in  the  State  by  the  State  and  Its 
political  subdivisions  and  the  total  personal 
income  for  the  State.  Determinations  under 
this  section  by  the  Commission  shall  be  based 
on  the  most  recent  data  available  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

STATE      UNDERTAKINGS 

SEC  5.  (a)  In  order  to  be  qualified  for  a 
revenue-sharing  payment  under  this  Act  a 
State  shall  undertake — 

(1)  to  assume  the  same  responsibility  for 
the  fiscal  control  of  and  accountability  for 
revenue-sharing  payments  as  It  has  with  re- 
spect to  State  funds  derived  from  its  own  tax 
resources:  ' 

(2)  to  enact  a  graduated  State  Income  tax 
if  such  a  tax  has  not  yet  been  enacted  in  the 
State; 

(3)  to  make  the  distribution  out  of  the 
revenue-sharing  payments  received  by  it  to 
certain  cities  and  urban  counties  as  provided 
under  subsection  ( b ) ; 

(4)  to  make  available  to  the  Commission 
all  of  the  data  and  information  it  requires 
to  meet  Its  obligations  under  section  7. 

(b)  A  state  shall  distribute  in  each  fiscal 
year  out  of  its  revenue-sharing  payments — 

(1)  To  each  city  or  urban  county  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c) )  within  its  boundaries 
having  a  population  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand or  more,  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
product  of — 

(A)  the  revenue-sharing  payment  made  to 
the  State  under  section  4; 

(B)  twice  the  local  tax  ratio  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (c) )  of  such  city  or  urban 
county;  and 

(2)  To  each  city  or  urban  county  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c))  within  Its  boun- 
daries having  a  population  between  fifty 
thousand  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  product  of — 

(A)  the  revenue-sharing  payment  made  to 
the  State  under  section  4,  and 

(B)  a  fraction  representing  the  product  of 
(1)  twice  the  local  tax  ratio  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (c) )  of  such  city  or  urban  county, 
and  (11)  the  population  ratio  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (c) )  of  such  city  or  urban  county. 

Such  distributions  shall  be  made  by  the 
State  to  such  cities  and  urban  counties  with 
no  restrictions  imposed  on  the  use  thereof 
which  are  not  applicable  to  the  use  of  funds 
which  such  cities  or  urban  counties  derive 
from  their  own  resources.  Determinations  un- 
der this  subdivision  shall  be  made  by  a  State 
on  the  basis  of  satisfactory  data  from  the 
most  recent  year  available,  which  data  shall 
be  provided  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "urban  county"  shall  mean 
a  county  having  a  population  of  fifty  thou- 
sand or  more,  at  least  50  percentum  of  the 
population  of  which  was  classified  as  urban 
population  in  the  most  recent  United  States 
census; 

(2)  the  term  "local  tax  ratio"  of  a  city  or 
urban  county  shall  mean  the  ratio  between 
(A)  the  total  receipts  from  all  taxes  imposed 
by  such  city  or  urban  county  and  (B)  the 
total  receipts  from  all  taxes  imposed  by  the 
State  and  all  its  political  subdivisions;  and 

(3)  the  term  "population  ratio"  of  a  city 
or  urban  county  having  a  population  between 
fifty  thousand  and  ninety-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  shall  be  the 
ratio  between  (A)  the  amount  by  which 
the  population  of  such  city  or  urban  county 
exceeds  fifty  thousand,  and  (B)  fifty  thou- 
sand. 

Section  6.  Under  the  following  two  condi- 
tions, a  State  may  substitute  its  own  plan 
for  distributing  revenue-sharing  pajrments 
to  certain  cities  and  urban  counties  for  the 
plan  contained  in  Section  5 — 

(a)  Where  the  State  plan  would  provide 
more  funds  to  the  cities  and  urban  counties 
designated  in  Section  5  than  would  the  plan 
contained  In  Section  5;  and 

(b)  When  the  State  plan  is  approved  by 


formal  resolution  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  cities  and  urban  counties  that  would  re- 
ceive, in  combination,  at  least  %  of  the 
money  that  would  be  distributed  by  the  State 
under  the  plan  in  Section  5. 

PLANS    AND    REPORTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Before  receiving  an  allotment 
under  section  4,  each  State  shall  each  year 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  comprehensive 
plan  indicating  the  purposes  for  which  the 
sums  to  be  allotted  will  be  expanded  and 
the  relationship  of  those  purposes  to  the 
overall  development  of  the  State. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  no  power 
to  disapprove  or  to  revise  any  portion  of  a 
plan  submitted,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  by  a  State.  The  Commission 
may,  however,  from  time  to  time  consult.  In 
an  advisory  capacity,  with  each  State  regard- 
ing the  preparation  or  implementation  of  a 
plan. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  annually  report 
to  the  Congress,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971  regarding 
the  Implementation  of  this  title  and.  in  par- 
ticular, the  Commission  shall  give  its  eval- 
uation of  the  purposes  for  which  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  sums  allotted  under 
this  title  have  been  expended.  Tne  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  require,  from  time  to 
time,  reports  from  States,  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  this  subsection. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
plicable to  any  activity,  program,  or  service 
provided  solely  or  In  part  from  any  allot- 
ment received  under  this  title  by  a  State  or 
authorities   governing   a   metropolitan   area. 

(b)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  projects 
assisted  by  funds  alloted  under  this  title 
shall  be  paid  in  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  resjject  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  In  this  section,  the  authority 
functions  set  forth  In  the  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended. 

Sec.  9.  For  purposes  of  this  act  (except 
section  5(c)  )  the  term  "S^.ate"  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


S.  1966— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  RESEARCH  INTO 
SAFER  METHODS  OF  MINING  AND 
PREPARING  COAL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  all  re- 
call that  on  November  30  of  last  year, 
after  10  days  of  anxiety  and  constant 
vigil,  the  decision  was  reluctantly  made 
to  seal  the  Mountaineer  Coal  Co.'s  mine 
No.  9,  near  Farmington,  W.  Va.,  entomb- 
ing the  bodies  of  78  miners.  Once  again 
a  tragic  disaster  of  major  proportions  has 
struck  the  coal  mining  commimity;  and, 
justifiably  shocked,  the  social  conscience 
of  the  American  public  was  once  again 
aroused  from  its  traditional  apathy  to 
the  miner's  lot. 

One  reflection  of  the  public  outcry  suc- 
ceeding Farmington  is  S.  1300,  a  bill  to 
improve  mine  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. It  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Javits  and  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
proposed  legislation.  If  the  standards 
contained  in  this  bill  are  properly  en- 
forced, it  will  go  a  long  way  to  reducing 
the  accident  and  health  dangers  to  which 
miners  are  exposed  today.  This  bill  would 
establish  more  rigorous  safety  standards 


and  Inspection  procedures  aimed  at  pre- 
venting all  types  of  both  underground 
and  surface  mine  accidents — not  just  the 
major  disasters  toward  which  the  present 
laws  are  directed.  Equally  important,  it 
would  set  standards  for  permissible  levels 
of  coal  dust — the  cause  of  pneumo- 
coniosis— the  dreaded  black  lung.  This 
legislation  is  urgently  needed.  I  am  hope- 
ful of  its  passage  this  session.  It  is 
urgently  needed. 

However,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
even  this  proposed  act  is  palliative  in 
nature.  By  the  time  it  is  enacted  it  will 
in  some  respects  already  be  "outdated." 
Coal  mining  will  still  be  this  Nation's 
most  dangerous  major  industry.  In- 
creased mechanization  <^l  generate 
more  coal  dust — the  causS  of  "black 
lung";  the  necessity  to  go  d*per  under- 
ground where  coal  gas  is  uriSer  greater 
pressure  will  increase  the  danger  of  vio- 
lent explosion;  in  brief,  even  with  all  its 
refinements,  coal  mining  will  continue  to 
be  performed  with  the  same  potential 
hazards  as  it  has  had  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Secretary  Hinkel  emphasized  this 
in  his  recent  testimony,  saying: 

The  technique  of  coal  mining,  already  com- 
plex and  sophisticated,  will  become  even 
more  so  as  the  years  pass  •  •  ♦.  Environ- 
mental problems  •  •  •  will  also  become  more 
serious  unless  the  ways  in  which  we  mine 
coal  are  carefully  calculated  to  minimize 
them. 

The  proposed  legislation,  therefore,  is 
not  a  permanent  remedy  to  the  coal 
miner's  problem  and  should  not  be 
viewed  as  such.  We  should  not  be  de- 
ceived by  the  assumption  that  this  legis- 
lation is  all  that  is  needed  for  the  future; 
and  the  future  of  coal  mining  is  a  long 
one,  with  coal  reserves  estimated  as  ade- 
quate for  another  3,000  years. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  our  soft 
coal  reserve  is  over  137  billion  tons — 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  State. 
Mr.  Merle  C.  Relce,  the  chairman  of  one 
of  the  leading  coal  producers  of  Illinois, 
the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  has  said: 

Coal  win  be  the  dominant  source  of  energy 
for  the  generation  of  electric  power  In  this 
country,  and  it  Is  also  obvious  that  new  uses 
for  coal  promise  an  even-brighter  future. 

Ten  of  the  country's  largest  coal-mine 
producers  are  in  my  home  State,  and 
new  mines  are  being  opened,  both  to 
meet  demands  for  coke  in  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  and  steel  and  particularly  to 
meet  the  increasing  requirements  for 
electric  utilities  which  presently  use  over 
two-thirds  of  the  State's  63  million  tons 
armual  production. 

The  coal  industry  has  snapped  out  of 
the  doldrums  in  which  it  found  itself  im- 
mediately after  World  War  n,  and  the 
future  of  the  industry  looks  brighter 
than  ever  before.  We  must  make  sure 
that  the  future  of  the  coal  miner  is 
equally  bright. 

To  do  this  we  need  to  immediately  go 
beyond  the  boimds  of  the  legislation 
presently  being  considered  which  is  con- 
cerned with  what  may  be  termed  "pro- 
tective technology."  That  is,  it  deals  with 
the  mining  process  as  it  is,  and  after 
identifying  and  defining  dangerous  and 
potentially  dangerous  situations,  pro- 
vides systems  of  safeguards. 

This  approach,  which  accepts  a  situa- 
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tlon  as  given,  fend  works  basically  by  In- 
spection and  anforcement  of  regulations 
Is  not  alone  adequate  for  the  future. 
What  Is  also  needed  is  an  emphasis  on 
what  the  minltig  process  should  become; 
a  research  approach  aimed  at  develop- 
ing a  whole  n^w  mining  technology  that 
will  permit  thg  miner  to  work  under  both 
safe  and  productive  conditions. 

The  DirectoT  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
recognized  thip  fact  in  a  recent  state- 
ment when  he  said: 

Bett«r  health  and  safety  standards,  rigor- 
ously enforced,  will  permit  Immediate  con- 
trol of  condiaonis  and  practices  that  urgently 
require  such  control.  But  research,  properly 
directed  and  adequately  funded,  can  yield 
real  and  lasting  solutions  to  most  of  the 
health  and  safeljy  problems  now  encountered 
In  coal  mining.  Research  can  give  us  a  coal 
mining  technol^y  that  Is  even  more  pro- 
ductive than  today's  and  Is,  at  the  same  time, 
far  less  hazardous  to  the  life  and  health  of 
the  coal  miner,    i 

In  a  very  ifiteresting  paper  entitled 
"New  Technoli)gy  Can  Make  Coal  Min- 
ing SpXer,"  the  Director  of  Mining  Re- 
search-said th4t — 

Our  effort  shiuld  be  directed  far  beyond 
what  Is  normauly  considered  health  and 
safety  research,  |uch  as  work  on  dirt  control, 
permissibility,  i^otectlve  equipment,  warn- 
ing devices,  and  the  like.  It  must  be  a  funda- 
mental approach  to  the  process  of  production 
seeking  new  voays  of  accomplishing  the 
varlovis  steps  required  to  get  coal  or  ores  out 
of  the  ground-l-new  ways  that  avoid  the 
dangers  of  the  ctd. 

pn  successful  in  such  re- 
other  areas.  I  recently 
esiilts  of  such  research  in 
the  undersea  launching  of  a  Polaris  mis- 
sile from  thels.S.  LaFayette.  With  a 
this  nuclear  submarine, 
like  it.  can  cruise  for 
^ater  with  its  position  un- 
known to  anyote  outside  the  ofQcers  and 
crew.  The  launching  I  witnessed  sent  a 
Polaris  missile  1,200  miles  down-range 
and  within  extremely  close  proximity  to 
its  target.  I 

The  lessons  I  learned  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  total  Polaris  system — which 
began  with  only  a  desired  end  product 
and  through  systems  and  cost  analysis 
created  the  necessary  preconditions  for 
its  successful!  operation — have  been 
adapted  and  applied  to  many  other  re- 
search and  development  programs.  They 
can  be  adapted  and  utilized  in  develop- 
ing a  new,  mone  efficient  and  safer  coal 
mining  technolpgy. 

Basically,  re^arch  in  a  new  technol- 
ogy should  be  aimed  at  achieving  two 
goals.  The  first  of  these  is  the  creation  of 
mechanical  devices  and  mechanized  total 
systems  which  ;  would  enable  many  ex- 
isporting  operations  to 
»y  surface  control;  thus, 
present  necessity  of  send- 
of  miners  underground 
lods  of  time.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  until  such  time  as  we  can 
suicomplish  a  significant  amoimt  of  min- 
ing operations,  from  surface  control, 
miners  will  continue  to  face  possible 
death  and  injiiry  every  time  the  mine 
elevator  gate  cl^^ses  behind  them. 

The  second  area  of  research  should  be 
directed  towtu-dj  the  develofwnent  of  arti- 
ficial underground  environments  which 


We  have 
search  efforts 
witnessed  the 


crew  of  130  m€ 
and  40  other^ 
months  under 


tractive  and  tr 
be  performed 
precluding  the 
ing  large  grouc 
for  lengthy  pe^ 


can  assure  that  those  miners  who  must 
still  continue  to  perform  underground 
operations  can  subsist  in  a  healthful  and 
protected  environment  for  sufficiently 
long  periods  of  time.  My  recent  experi- 
ence, which  I  earlier  referred  to,  con- 
vincingly demonstrates  how  we  have  £ic- 
compllshed  this  in  the  normally  hostile 
underwater  environment.  The  experi- 
ences taking  place  now  with  both  Sealab 
and  Tektlte  are  even  more  remarkable 
examples  of  how  technological  resources 
can  enable  man  to  not  only  exist,  but 
perform  productively  within  an  atmos- 
phere wholly  foreign  to  his  nature.  Per- 
haps the  best  example  familiar  to  all  of 
us  Is  the  formerly  unimagined  success  of 
both  Apollo  8  and>^.  If  we  are  able  to 
direct  the  best  scientific  talent  of  Grov- 
ernment,  industry,  and  private  research 
groups  toward  this  end,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  what  we  can  realize  our  goal  in  a 
much  shorter  p>eriod  of  time  than  we 
might  imagine. 

I  have  talked  of  two  areas  of  research 
in  the  scientific  fields.  Although  I  feel 
that  these  are  the  basic  two  avenues  of 
approach,  I  do  not  question  that,  as  we 
make  further  progress,  new  scientific  ap- 
proaches may  need  to  be  taken;  and  I 
would  already  suggest  one  area  of  "so- 
cial"— as  contrasted  with  "scientific" — 
research  where  I  feel  we  should  place 
both  emphasis  and  priority.  That  is  in 
developing  and  initiating  effective  pro- 
grams for  instilling  in  the  individual 
miner  a  greater  concern  for  strict  ad- 
herence to  safety  and  health  precautions. 
Most  miners  are  both  concerned  and 
conscientious  about  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  themselves  and  their  fellow  work- 
ers. All  are  not,  however,  and  it  takes 
only  one  lighted  cigarette  in  a  gallery 
where  methane  is  present  to  snuff  out  a 
score  or  more  lives.  We  should  turn  more 
of  our  attention  to  this  aspect  of  health 
and  safety  if  the  bills  before  us  now  are 
to  be  as  effective  as  desired  once  enacted 
into  law. 

Work  on  these  research  approaches 
will  have  to  be  done  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. After  careful  consideration,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  most  effective 
office  for  carrying  out  this  work  is  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research.  The  Office  has 
already  established  the  necessary  con- 
tacts with  the  broad  spectrum  of  com- 
petent and  interested  research  organiza- 
tions which  can  devote  their  attention  to 
these  areas.  I  feel  that  its  responsibilities 
should  be  enlarged  to  permit  it  to  as- 
sume this  new  role.  The  present  state- 
ment of  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
this  Office,  authorized  by  the  act  of  July 
7,  1960,  which  established  it,  reads:  "to 
develop,  thirough  research,  new  and  more 
efficient  methods  of  mining;  preparing, 
and  utilizing  coal."  I  am  therefore  today 
introducing  legislation  to  expand  the 
statement  "new  and  more  efficient  meth- 
ods" by  the  addition  of  the  clause:  "de- 
velop through  research,  safer  methods  of 
mining  and  preparing  coal."  This  should 
be  interpreted  to  apply  to  the  promotion 
of  miners'  health  as  well  as  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  safety  conditions  of 
their  work  area.  Naturally,  this  added  re- 
search will  necessitate  additional  funds.  I 
am  therefore  also  proposing  that  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  an  additional  $5  mil- 


lion be  specifically  authorized  for  this 
particular  area  of  research.  I  think  that 
this  is  both  a  reasonable  and  adequate 
amount.  It  is  indeed  small  in  terms  of  the 
potential  benefits,  both  to  the  coal  opera- 
tor and  the  coal  miner. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  will  strongly  support 
S.  1300,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  an  ap- 
proach which  basically  relies  on  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  disease  and  accident  by 
regulation  of  the  mining  process  as  it 
exists  is  sufficiently  promising  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  will,  therefore,  press  for  this  new 
approach  and  ask  for  the  support  of  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  working  to- 
gether in  the  interests  of  the  American 
coal  miner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
bill  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1966)  tb  provide  for  re- 
search into  safer  methods  of  mining  and 
preparing  coal,  introduced  by  Mr.  Percy, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1966 

Be  it  ermcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  the  production  and  consena- 
tlon  of  coal  in  the  United  States  through  re- 
search and  development  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  coal 
research,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  7,  1960  (74  Stat.  336),  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  clause  ( 1 ) 
thereof   the   following  new  clause: 

"(A)  develop  through  research,  safer 
methods    of    mining    and    prei>arlng    coal:" 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  the 
Act  of  July  7,  1960  (74  Stat.  336) ,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  t^proprlated  for  each  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1961,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $5,000,000  to  be  used  to  carrv 
out  the  purposes  of  clause  (lA)  of  section  2 
of  this  act  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
July  1,  1969. 
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S.  1967— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  FAIRNESS  IN 
FRANCHISING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  myself, 
Senators  Dodd,  Aiken,  and  Bath,  today 
I  introduce  the  faimess-in-franchising 
bill. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  our  economy 
is  becoming  increasingly  concentrated: 
when  200  corporations  control  almost 
two-thirds  of  all  manufacturing  assets: 
when  most  of  our  major  industries  are 
heavily  concentrated.  This  means  that 
to  a  significant  extent,  the  giants  are 
able  to  insulate  themselves  from  market 
forces.  And  to  the  consumer  it  means  he 
must  pay  higher  prices  than  if  the  mar- 
kets were  more  competitive. 

But  where  is  this  competition  to  come 
from?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  smaller 
independent  businessman — the  efficient 
and  resourceful  smaller  entrepreneur- 


Is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  the  giants 
competitive— to  help  bring  prices  down. 

This  is  true  particularly  in  the  field  of 
distribution.  Historically,  the  distribu- 
tion field  hM  been  much  more  competi- 
tive than  that  of  manufacturing.  It  is 
at  this  level  that  true  price  competition 
actually  may  exist.  Therefore,  it  seems 
particularly  important  to  resist  efforts 
by  manufacturers  in  concentrated  in- 
dustries to  expand  their  economic  power 
into  distribution. 

One  method  by  which  this  appears  to 
be  happening  is  through  franchising.  In 
the  past  10  years  franchising — as  a  form 
of  distribution — hsis  mushroomed. 

It  now  accounts  for  20  percent  of  all 
retail  business  equaling  $80  billion  in 
annual  sales. 

Franchising  has  been  heralded  as  the 
•last  frontier"  of  the  independent  busi- 
nessman. The  hearings  I  have  held  in 
this  area  for  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  indicate  that,  too  often, 
franchising  has  been  the  cheapest 
method  for  economically  powerful  fran- 
chisors to  move  into  distribution.  And 
they  have  the  best  of  all  worlds.  The 
franchisee  uses  his  own  money,  assumes 
most  of  the  legal  responsibilities,  and  the 
franchisor  gets  an  efficient  distribution 
system.  It  is  a  distribution  system  in 
which  the  so-called  independent  fran- 
chisee may  be  no  more  than  a  branch 
manager  taking  orders  from  a  parent 
corporation.  Except,  of  course,  this 
branch  manager  has  laid  his  own  money 
on  the  line  for  the  privilege  of  taking 
orders. 

At  these  hearings  we  heard  repeated 
examples  of  franchisors  who  required 
price  fixing,  exclusive  dealing,  territorial 
allocations,  full-line  forcing,  require- 
ment contracts  and  other  practices  which 
are  treated  extensively  in  most  antitrust 
textbooks. 

Perhaps  even  more  important,  we 
heard  repeated  examples  of  franchisors 
reserving  the  best  customers  for  them- 
.selves :  competing  unfairly  with  their  own 
franchisees  by  selling  to  potential  or  cur- 
rent franchisee  customers  at  prices  below 
those  available  to  the  franchisee  him- 
self. Further,  we  heard  about  franchisors 
who  let  the  franchisee  build  up  a  good 
territory  and  good  customers,  then  moved 
in  and  took  the  territory  of  customers 
away. 

Why  cannot  the  franchisee  ignore 
the  orders  and  fight  for  his  own  custom- 
ers? Generally,  he  cannot  because  of  the 
economic  muscle  of  the  franchisor.  The 
result,  of  course,  is  the  double  standard 
of  independence  I  have  been  talking 
about. 

When  those  hearings  had  been  con- 
cluded, I  firmly  believed  something  need- 
ed to  be  done.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
crux  of  the  power  of  the  franchisor  was 
tiis  ability  to  whip  the  franchisee  into 
line  by  threat  of  termination  or  cancel- 
lation. 

How  then  to  correct  this  inequity  with- 
out wedding  a  franchisor  to  a  franchisee 
for  the  rest  of  his  life?  Divorce  needs  to 
be  possible  but  as  in  most  divorce  cases, 
some  equitable  settlement  is  in  order. 
When  one  has  devoted  a  part  of  his  life 
to  an  economic  partner,  he  deserves 
something  better  than  a  kind  word  when 
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through  lio  fault  of  his  own  the  relation- 
ship is  broken  off. 

The  purpose  of  the  falmess-ln-fran- 
chlsing  bill  is  to  take  some  sting  out  of 
concellatlon  and  termination  and.  there- 
fore, make  the  partners  to  the  franchise 
agreement  more  equal  than  is  presently 
the  case.  If  a  franchisee  has  suffered 
damages  because  of  a  termination  or 
cancellation,  the  bill  will  give  him  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  a  court  for  assistance. 
Or  if  he  has  suffered  from  illegal  dual 
distribution  practices,  he  will  have  the 
same  opportunity.  Of  course,  if  the  fran- 
chisee has  acted  in  bad  faith  or  has  failed 
to  comply  with  an  essential  and  reason- 
able provision  of  the  franchise  agree- 
ment, then  the  franchisor  will  have  a 
complete  defense  to  the  law  suit — not  un- 
like the  "wronged"  partner  in  that  di- 
vorce action. 

The  bill  also  seeks  to  encourage  arbi- 
tration arrangements  in  franchise  agree- 
ments. It  does  this  by  providing  that  the 
law  will  not  apply  if  the  franchise  con- 
tract contains  an  arbitration  clause 
which  includes  the  damages  allowable  in 
the  bill.  The  hearings  themselves  have 
already  resulted  in  several  franchisors 
including  arbitration  clauses  in  their 
newest  franchise  agreements. 

The  emphasis  of  the  bill  is  on  self- 
help.  This  I  feel  is  a  far  better  way  to 
help  solve  the  problems  than  either  by 
Grovernment  edict  or  by  having  to  depend 
on  a  Grovernment  agency.  It  attempts 
to  make  general  principles  of  fairness 
and  equity  apply  to  the  franchise  agree- 
ment. I  would  hope  that  the  many  Sen- 
ators, so  concerned  about  the  bigness  of 
Government,  would  recognize  this  ap- 
proach as  effective  in  making  it  easier  for 
the  Independent  businessman  to  help 
himself. 

This  bill  certainly  will  not  solve  all 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  franchise 
relationship.  But  it  is  a  good  start  toward 
equalizing  the  bargaining  positions  be- 
tween franchisor  and  franchisee;  toward 
equalizing  the  present  double  standard 
of  independence. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  help  keep  the  distribution  system 
independent  and  free  from  concentra- 
tion; to  keep  the  independent  business- 
man as  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

The  subcommittee  held  legislative 
hearings  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress on  two  proposals  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing this  goal.  A  total  of  23  witnesses  were 
heard,  including  representatives  of  the 
franchisor  and  franchisee,  as  well  as 
academicians,  arbitration  experts  and 
attorneys  who  have  developed  expertise 
in  this  area  of  distribution. 

Specific  objections  were  raised  to  the 
proposal  Introduced  by  Senator  Mac- 
NUSON  and  myself  focusing  on  the  fact 
that  that  bill  was  so  broad  as  to  include 
all  buy-sell  relationships,  regardless  of 
whether  there  was  a  real  franchiser- 
franchisee  situation  involved.  Addition- 
ally, we  were  told  that  the  bill  would  pro- 
hibit the  franchisor  from  canceling  even 
the  very  worst  franchisee  without  fear 
of  legal  action.  In  general,  it  appeared 
that  our  first  effort  was,  in  fact,  weighted 
too  much  on  the  side  of  the  franchisee 
and  would  not  offer  sufficient  protection 


for  the  franchisor's  legitimate  interests. 
Much  of  the  same  objections  that  were 
raised  with  respect  to  the  Hart-Mag- 
nuson  proposal  were  also  raised  with  re- 
spect to  the  Eastland  bill.  It  also  ap- 
peared from  testimony  received  that  cer- 
tain sections  of  that  proposal  might  have 
anticompetitive  results. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  hearings.  I 
asked  the  staff  to  redraft  the  bills  to 
meet  the  legitimate  objections  that  were 
raised.  The  staff,  in  following  this  direc- 
tion, met  with  many  and  varied  repre- 
sentatives of  industry,  including  trade 
associations,  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  order  to  determine  what 
type  of  bill  would  do  equity  to  all  con- 
cerned. Additionally,  staff  met  with  vari- 
ous franchisees  and  other  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  franchising.  Out 
of  these  meetings  and  numerous  redrafts 
comes  the  present  proposal.  This  bill  rep- 
resents, I  believe,  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise which  will  protect  against  arbitrary 
termination  while  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guard the  franchisor's  right  to  cancel  for 
cause.  Here  is  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
bill,  attempting  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  it  differs  from  my  previous  efforts 
in  this  area. 

Section  2(a)  defines  "person"  as  a  sole 
proprietor,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
any  other  form  of  organization. 

Section  2(b)  of  the  proposal  estab- 
lishes certain  criteria  which  must  be  met 
before  a  franchise  is  recognized  under 
this  act.  Thus,  there  must  be  a  commer- 
cial relationship  of  definite  duration  or 
continuing  indefinite  duration  involved; 
there  must  be  granted  to  the  franchisee 
the  right  to  offer,  sell,  and  distribute 
goods  or  services  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  manufactured,  processed,  distributed, 
or,  in  the  case  of  services,  organized  and 
directed  by  the  franchisor;  the  fran- 
chisee as  an  independent  business  must 
constitute  a  component  of  the  franchis- 
or's distribution  system;  the  operation 
of  the  franchisee's  business  franchise 
must  be  substantially  associated  with  the 
franchisor's  trademark,  service  mark, 
trade  name,  advertising,  or  other  com- 
mercial symbol  designating  the  fran- 
chisor; and  the  operation  of  the  fran- 
chisee's business  must  be  substantially 
reliant  on  the  franchisor  for  the  contin- 
ued supply  of  goods  or  services.  This 
definition  is  more  restrictive  than  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  old  S.  2321  intro- 
duced in  the  90th  Congress  because  It 
automatically  excludes  from  coverage 
those  casual  buy-sell  relationships  which 
do  not,  in  fact,  encompass  the  mutual 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  a 
francliise  agreement. 

Section  2fc)  simply  defines  the  term 
"goods." 

Section  2(d^  defines  "commerce."  This 
definition  would  exclude  from  coverage 
under  the  bill  those  franchises  which 
domestic  companies  may  have  In  foreign 
nations,  but  would  Include  domestic 
franchises  operating  within  this  country 
under  a  franchise  received  from  a  foreign 
corporation. 

Section  3  provides  that  It  shall  be  a 
violation  of  this  act  for  any  franchisor 
engaged  in  commerce  directly  or  through 
any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  to  termi- 
nate, cancel,  or  fail  to  renew  a  franchise 
for  any  reason  whatsoever  without  hav- 
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Ing  first  give  i  written  notice  of  at  least 
90  days  in  ac  vance  of  such  termination, 
cancellation,  or  failure  lo  renew.  This 
section  was  not  Included  in  the  old  bill 
and  is  an  at  empt  to  recognize  the  fact 
a  franchisee  should  have  ample 
X)  prepare  himself  for  the 
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that 

opportunity 

eventuality  of  cancellation,  termination, 
or  failure  to  renew  a  franchise.  One  can 
easily  imagine  the  hardships  placed  upon 
any  businessitian  In  closing  up  a  business 
and  It  seems  1  extremely  reasonable  that 
he  be  given  96  days  to  wind  up  the  affairs 
of  business,    i 

Section  4  provides  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  terms^  provisions,  or  conditions  of 
any  f  ranchisa,  and  except  as  provided  in 
section  5,  it  sljall  be  a  violation  of  this  act 
for  any  franchisor  engaged  in  commerce, 
directly  or  thi-ough  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  to  derminate.  cancel,  or  fail  to 
renew  a  francftiise  except  that  It  shall  be 
a  complete  defense  under  this  act  for  the 
franchisor  to  prove  that  the  cancella- 
tion was  for  kood  cause.  Proof  of  good 
cause  in  candeling  the  franchise  would 
be  a.cpmplet^  defense  available  to  the 
franchisor.      i 

Sections  4(i,)  and  4ib)  spell  out  what 
"good  cause"  jhall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
this  act ;  name  ly : 

Failure  by  the  franchisee  to  substantially 
comply    with    those    requirements    Imposed 


upon  him  by  t\ 
ments  are  both 
use  of  bad  faith 


Ing  out  the  terms  of  the  franchise 


ony 


malf  eas  ance 


and 

i  Impc  sed 


jfact 


action 


This  sectioi] 
In  that  the 
that  proposal 
scious 

the  franchise! 
competently 
ful  duties 
chise  contract 
nition  of  the 
for  any  number 
erly    carrying 
though  this 
"conscious 
failure."  The 
ten  is  an 
chisor  with  the 
termination 
and  at  the 
against  arbitral 
tion. 

Section  5  of 
provisions  of 
a  written 
tion  provisions 
rules  of  the 
elation  or  othe- 
disputes 

tained  in  section 
tain  criteria 
criteria   for   de 
cause  existed 
lined   in  sectioti 
allowable 
than  that  prov 
of  the  bill 
to  the  arbltratii)n 
and  should 
tion   of 
franchisee 
courts. 

Section  6 
violation  of 
engaged  in 


differs  from  the  old  biU 
defense  available  under 
would  have  been  the  Con- 
or willful  failure  of 
to   perform   adequately, 
■  in  good  faith  the  law- 
upon  him  by  the  fran- 
The  change  was  in  recog- 
that  a  franchisee  might 
of  reasons  not  be  prop- 
on    the    business    even 
would  not  constitute 
or   a    "willful 
■^ction  as  presently  writ- 
to  provide  the  fran- 
avenue  of  cancellation  or 
those  needed  instances 
time  afford  protection 
•y  or  capricious  cancelia- 


malfeasance" 


attempt 


in 
sane 


differei  ices 
wit;  lout 


e  franchise,  which  requlre- 
essentlal  and  reasonable  or 
by  the  franchisee  in  carry- 


the  bill  provides  that  the 
4  shall  not  apply  to 
containing  arbitra- 
either  pursuant  to  the 
Arbitration  Asso- 
similar  rules  governing 
those    items   con- 
4  providing  that  cer- 
met: namely,  that  the 
ermining  whether  good 
be  no  less  than  out- 
4   and   providing  that 
shall  be  no  less 
in  the  damage  section 
section  is  very  similar 
section  in  the  old  bill 
the  fair  arbitra- 
by   franchisor   and 
resorting    to    the 


section 
contract 


An  lerican 


concerning 


are 


sliall 


compensation 
i(  led 
This 
'atii ) 
enc  Durage 


any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  to  en- 
gage directly  or  indirectly  in  methods  of 
competition   with   any   franchisee   that 
constitute  imfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  This  section,  in 
effect,  provides  a  private  action  for  the 
use  of  unfair  methods  of  competition, 
which  action  had  previously  been  avail- 
able only  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  in  its  enforcement 
of  section  5  of  the' Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  has  established  precedents 
which  could  be  followed  in  a  civil  action. 
This  section  was  not  contained  in  the 
previous  bill  and  is  a  substitute  for  a 
section  of  that  bill  which  would  give  a 
right  of  action  to  a  franchisee  in  those 
instances  wherein  the  franchisor  pre- 
empted the  sale  of  goods  or  services  to 
customers  previously  sold  by  the  fran- 
chisee without  the  consent  of  the  fran- 
chisee. Under  the  present  provision  such 
a  preemption  would  only  be  actionable 
in  those  instances  where  it  was  accom- 
plished by  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition. 

Section  7  sets  forth  the  cause  of  action 
for  violation  of  the  act  and  provides  for 
provable  damages.  This  section  differs 
from  the  old  bUl  in  that  it  would  have 
provided  for  a  liquidated-type  damage 
based  upon  factors  such  as  the  value  of 
certain  tangible  and  intangible  items, 
including  good  will.  Under  the  present 
damage  provision,  the  franchisee  must 
make  an  affirmative  showing  of  the 
damages  sustained  but  Is  not  limited  by 
any  arbitrary  formula. 

The  remaining  sections  are  house- 
keeping provisions. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  represents 
m  my  thinking  a  good  and  fair  compro- 
mise between  positions  which  have  in 
the  past  been  opposed.  Hopefully  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  this  is  a  good 
step  to  help  the  small  businessman 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1967)  to  supplement  the 
antitnast  laws  of  the  United  States  by 
providing  for  fair  competitive  practices 
in  the  termination  of  franchise  agree- 
ments, introduced  by  Mr.  Hart  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr. 
Bayh),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


prcjvides  that  It  shall  be  a 

act  for  any  franchisor 

corm^erce  directly  or  through 


S.  1969— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide for  a  program  of  basic  educational 
opportunity  grants  and  for  cost-of-in- 
struction  allowance  to  institutions  of 
higher  education.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  strength 
or  nchness  of  our  country  or.  in  fact  of 
any  country  is  directly  related  to  the 


sum  total  of  the  skills  and  character  of 
its  people;  and  these  skills  and  character 
are  determined  by  the  education  of  Its 
people. 

This  is  why  our  Nation  gained  so  much 
from  the  investment  in  the  education  of 
veterans  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  That 
investment  returned  more  than  $2  in 
taxes  for  every  dollar  spent  on  veterans' 
education.  This  is  why  It  is  such  a  tragedy 
that,  while  almost  half  of  our  college 
students  come  from  famiUes  in  the  upper 
quarter  of  the  Income  brackets,  only  7 
percent  of  them  are  from  families  in  the 
lowest  quarter.  Some  method  must  be 
found  to  enlarge  the  percentage  of  col- 
lege students  from  low-income  families. 
It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  imperative  for 
the  Congress  to  examine  our  national 
priorities    and    goals    in    postsecondary 
education,  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
American  people  for  that  education,  and 
the  crucial  role  that  education  plays  in 
our  Nation's  society  and  economy.  In- 
deed,  the  improvement  of  educational 
opportunity  and  the  quality  of  education 
is  so  necessary  for  the  continued  strength 
and  vitality  of  the  Nation  that  education 
should  probably  be  recognized  as  an  ele- 
ment of  national  security  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  military.   Our  Nation's 
problems  and  its  future  cannot  be  dealt 
with  unless  our  Institutions  of  higher 
education  produce  the  human  resources 
able  to  solve  them. 

Education  has  always  played  a  vital 
role  in  our  democratic  society.  Thomas 
Jefferson  foresaw  this  when  he  stressed 
the  necessity  of  a  well-educated  citizenry 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Republic. 

Elementary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tems were  established  across  the  country 
with  a  view  toward  universal  education 
at  those  levels.  Increased  knowledge,  the 
new  technology,  the  intellectual  aspira- 
tions of  the  people,  and  the  complexity  of 
our  society  demand  that  this  same  uni- 
versal approach  to  education  be  elevated 
to  the  postsecondary  level.  The  time 
when  high  school  can  be  considered  a 
terminal  level  for  a  person's  education 
program  has  passed. 

We  cannot  simply  expand  our  public 
approach  to  secondary  education  to 
higher  education.  The  diversity  we  have 
in  our  public  and  private  colleges  and 
universities  is  fundamental  to  our  higher 
education  system  and  should  be  encour- 
aged. Therefore,  a  new  approach  must 
be  devised. 

The  question  of  how  to  finance  post- 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States 
has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  dis- 
cussions and  several  major  studies  dur- 
ing the  past  years.  Although  there  Is  no 
consensus  with  respect  to  the  best  ap- 
proach to  the  financing  of  higher  edu- 
cation, there  is  almost  total  agreement 
that  some  kind  of  postsecondarj-  educa- 
tional opportunity  should  be  available 
to  all  who  desire  It.  Some  would  argue 
even  further  that  such  opportunity 
should  be  a  matter  of  right,  and  that 
making  the  opportunity  available  is  a 
public  obligation.  I  would  support  such 
a  philosophic  approach. 

In  December  of  1968  and  In  January 
of  1969,  two  very  significant  special  re- 
ports with  recommendations  on  the  fi- 
nancing of  higher  education  were  made 
public.  The  first  was  issued  by  the  Car- 
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negie  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
and  recommended  that  Federal  support 
for  higher  education  be  incresised  by  $10 
billion  a  year  by  1976  through  a  variety 
of  programs,  most  of  which  are  already 
in  existence.  The  second  was  made  in 
January  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  Wilbur  Cohen,  to 
President  Johnson.  The  HEW  report 
called  for  an  increase  of  Federal  funding 
for  higher  education,  excluding  research, 
by  $7.3  billion  a  year  by  fiscal  year  1976. 

A  study  of  these  reports  and  various 
other  proposals  has  prompted  me  to  de- 
velop a  new  approach  to  the  problem. 

To  better  understand  my  proposal  it 
may  be  helpful  to  review  some  of  the 
ideas  already  advanced  which  would 
bring  about  greater  Federal  support  of 
higher  education.  The  proposals  most 
often  offered  have  been  those  which 
would  make  tax  credits  or  deductions 
available  for  expenditures  on  higher  ed- 
ucation. Aside  from  the  question  of 
whether  tax  credits  or  deductions  should 
be  used  as  a  means  to  carry  out  social 
policy,  there  are  some  very  real  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  a  tax  credit  or  deduc- 
tion system  could  provide  the  means  by 
which  we  can  provide  universal  higher 
educational  opportunity  to  all  qualified 
students.  In  fact,  a  person  must  have 
enough  income  on  which  to  pay  taxes 
before  he  may  gain  the  benefit  of  a 
deduction  or  of  a  credit  against  those 
taxes.  Therefore,  tax  credits  or  deduc- 
tions would  provide  substantial  subsidies 
to  upper  and  middle  income  famiUes 
with  children  In  college,  but  would  pro- 
vide little  or  no  benefit  to  students  from 
families  whose  income  is  so  low  they 
pay  little  or  no  taxes  or  who  are  work- 
ing their  way  through  school.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  almost  half  the 
benefits  of  tax  credits  would  flow  to  fam- 
ilies with  income  levels  in  the  top  quar- 
ter income  bracket. 

Another  proposal  is  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  establish  some  type  of 
massive  loan  program  through  which 
students  could  borrow  the  money  needed 
to  finance  higher  education.  While  rec- 
ognizing the  value  of  a  loan  program  to 
supplement  college  financing,  I  question 
the  fairness  of  a  Government-sponsored 
program  which  will  cause  the  full  bur- 
den of  finances  to  shift  to  the  student. 
Is  not  the  public  divesting  itself  of  its 
responsibility  to  train  the  future  leaders 
of  the  country?  And.  is  it  in  our  best 
interests  to  have  a  citizenry  which  starts 
out  its  productive  life  saddled  with  debt? 
Would  this  not  in  effect  be  an  economic 
discrimination?  In  my  mind  the  answer 
to  all  these  questions  is  "yes,"  and  there- 
fore I  find  it  difficult  to  support  such  a 
loan  program  as  the  only  method  of  fi- 
nancing higher  education. 

More  recently  a  number  of  proposals 
have  been  advanced  which  would  pro- 
vide for  direct  grants  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  assist  in  their  maintenance 
and  operation  costs.  True,  such  an  ap- 
proach would  alleviate  the  heavy  de- 
pendence on  tuition  to  cover  the  cost  of 
instruction;  however,  there  are  many 
unanswered  questions  concerning  these 
so-called  institutional  grants.  Would 
the  institutions  be  forced  to  lower  tui- 
tion and  other  fees  in  relation  to  the 


grant  so  that  low-income  students  are 
able  to  benefit  and  attend  classes? 
Would  not  tlie  present  disparities  be- 
tween availability  of  private  versus  pub- 
lic education  and  their  relevant  costs  to 
students  continue  under  such  a  program? 
And  Inversely,  would  publicly  supported 
private  institutions  really  continue  to  be 
private?  Again,  I  find  that  the  answers 
to  my  questions  do  not  meet  the  task 
given — the  making  available  of  higher 
education  as  a  matter  of  right  to  those 
qualified  and  desirous  of  it. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  focus  our  attention  on  these 
problems  and  offer  a  proposal  which 
may  meet  some  of  the  objections  I  have 
lodged  against  the  foregoing  proposals. 

My  measure  would  amend  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  program  to 
provide  for  two  types  of  educational  op- 
portunity grants,  and  initiate  a  program 
of  cost-of-instruction  allowances.  The 
present  educational  opportunity  grants 
would  continue  for  students  of  excep- 
tional need,  but  they  would  be  renamed 
■supplementary  educational  opportunity 
grants." 

The  basic  thrust  of  our  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education  would  be  through  a  new 
type  of  grant — the  "basic  educational 
opportunity  grant."  Every  qualified  stu- 
dent would,  as  a  matter  of  right,  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  direct  grant  for  each  year  of 
undergraduate  work  in  college.  That 
grant  would  be  $1,200  minus  the  amount 
of  individual  income  tax  paid  by  him  or. 
if  he  is  included  as  a  dependent  on  the 
income  tax  return  of  his  family.  If  the 
income  tax  paid  is  $1,000,  the  grant  would 
be  $200;  if  the  tax  is  $800,  the  grant 
would  be  $400;  and,  If  the  tax  is  $200,  the 
grant  would  be  $1,000.  And  if  he  paid  no 
taxes,  he  would  receive  the  whole  basic 
educational  opportunity  grant  of  $1,200. 

The  basic  grant  program  would  pro- 
vide a  minimum  for  all  students  while 
the  renamed  supplementary  grants  would 
be  available  for  additional  payments 
based  on  the  particular  needs  of  students, 
needs  which  are  not  met  by  the  basic 
grant  or  by  other  sources  of  support. 

This  basic  educational  opportunity 
grant  program  would  aid  those  in  the 
lowest  income  groups  the  most,  while 
making  some  assistance  available  at  the 
middle-income  level. 

Actually,  depending  on  family  size  and 
deductible  expenses,  students  from  fami- 
lies having  an  income  as  high  as  $10,000 
would  be  eligible  for  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  maximum  basic  grant;  that  is,  $1,200 
less  the  income  tax  paid  by  the  student 
or  his  family. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  cost-of-in- 
struction allowances  to  institutions  of 
higher  education.  The  cost-of-instruc- 
tion allowance  feature  follows  the  prece- 
dent of  similar  allowances  provided  in 
the  fellowship  programs  under  title  IV 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
Each  institution  would  receive  a  grant 
of  $1,000  for  each  holder  of  a  basic  or 
supplementary'  educational  opportunity 
grant  attending  that  institution.  The 
grant  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  tuition  charged  to  the  grant  holder. 

The  foregoing  is  a  discussion  of  a  pro- 
posal which  I  believe  may  meet  the  needs 


of  the  United  States  today.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  recognize  the  role  our  Govern- 
ment must  take  to  insure  that  a  higher 
education  is  available  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  assimilating  it.  In  the  past,  ed- 
ucation bills  have  been  called  everything 
but  education  measures  in  an  attempt  to 
get  them  enacted.  Perhaps  the  crisis 
presently  being  experienced  by  qualified 
young  people  who  wish  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege, but  do  not  have  the  means  to  do 
so,  will  be  sufficient  to  make  pa.ssage  of 
legislation,  such  as  I  have  proposed,  a 
viable  hope. 

The  bill  (S.  1969)  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  basic 
educational  opportunity  grants  and  for 
costs-of-instruction  allowances,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pell, 
was  received,  read  tv.-ice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1969 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-329)  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  a  program  of  basic  educational  op- 
portunity grants  and  for  cost  of  Instruction 
allowances  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion  as  provided   hereafter  In   this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Section  401(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  thla 
part  to  assist  In  maiang  available  the  bene- 
fits of  higher  education  to  qualified  high 
school  graduates  by  providing,  ( 1 )  basic  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  'basic  grants')  to  all  eligible 
high  school  graduates  and  (2)  supplemen- 
tary educational  opportunity  grants  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  'supplementary  grants') 
to  those  high  school  graduates  of  exceptional 
need  who  for  lack  of  financial  means  of  their 
own  or  of  their  families  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  such  benefits  without  a  supplemen- 
tary grant." 

(2)  (A)  Section  401  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  thereof,  and 
all  references  thereto,  as  subsection  (c)  and 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  basic  grants 
under  this  part." 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  401  (as 
designated  In  this  section  (A) )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "educational  opportunity"  each 
time  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "supplementary". 

(b)(1)  Section  402  of  such  Act  Is  .imended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"basic  edttcational  opportunrrt  grants  and 
strpplemen'tart  educational  oppobtunitt 
grants:  amounts  and  determinations 
"Sec.  402.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  each  student  who  is  In  good  standing 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  education  (ac- 
cording to  the  prescribed  standards,  regula- 
tions, and  practices  of  that  institution)  for 
each  academic  year  during  which  that  stu- 
dent is  In  fun-time  attendance  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  by  regulation) 
at  that  Institution,  as  an  undergraduate,  a 
basic  grant  In  the  amount  for  which  that 
student  Is  eligible,  as  determined  under 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  (A)  The  amount  of  the  basic  grant 
for  which  a  student  Is  eligible  under  thla 
part  for  any  academic  year  shall  be  1.200, 
less  an  amount  equal  to  'he  amount  of  the 
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Coiiimlssloner  shall,  subject  to 

of  this  subsection,  prescribe, 

of  participating  institutions, 

schedules  (or  both)  for  the 

the  amount  of  any  such 
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>f    limiting    supplementary 

studepts  of  exceptional  financial 

ctors,  including  the  number 
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relevant. 

to   students   for   supple- 
under  this  section  shall  be 
received  by  the  institution 
"  pursuant  to  section  407 
m^de  only  In  accordance  with 
agreement." 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 


t  LLOCATIONS    OF    ALLOTMENTS 
FUNfS  TO  INSTITUTIONS 
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Commissioner  shall  from 

dates  by  which  eligible  In- 

students  must  file  appUca- 

under  this  part. 

student    desiring    a    basic 

must  file  an  application 

taln^ng   such   information   and 

Commissioner  may  deem 

enafcle  him  to  carry  out  his  re- 

unc  er  this  part. 

a  pproprlatlons  pursuant  to 
any  fiscal  year  are  Insuf- 
fiUl  amount  of  the  basic 
all  students  are  eligible  In 
payment  to  each  student  shall 
,  except  that  If  such  pay- 
an  amount  less  than  $200 
payment  shall  be  made  to 


poees  specified  in  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 401(c).  The  Commissioner  shall  allocate 
the  allotments  In  accordance  with  equitable 
criteria  which  he  shall  prescribe  In  order  to 
achieve  such  distribution  of  funds  among 
eligible  institutions  within  a  State  as  will 
most  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  further.  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  allocate  to  eli- 
gible InsUtutions,  in  any  State,  from  funds 
apportioned  or  reapportioned  pursuant  to 
section  406(b),  funds  to  be  used  for  supple- 
mentary grants  specified  in  the  third  sen- 
tence of  section  401(b). 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall,  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  this  subsection,  prescribe, 
for  the  guidance  of  participating  institutions, 
basic  criteria  or  schedules  (or  both)  for  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  any  such 
supplementary  grant,  taking  Into  account 
the  objective  of  limiting  supplementary 
grants  to  students  of  exceptional  financial 
need  and  such  other  factors.  Including  the 
number  of  dependents  In  the  family,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  deem  relevant. 

"(d)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  commissioner." 

(3)  (A)  The  caption  heads  of  sections  403, 
404,  and  405  of  such  Act  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "educational  opportunttt" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "supplxmen- 
takt". 

(B)  Such  sections  403,  404,  405,  and  407 
are  each  amended — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "educational  opportu- 
nity" wherever  it  appears  before  "grant"  or 
[grants"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sup- 
jjlementary";  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "section  406"  where- 
ever  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  406(c)". 

(c)(1)  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  409,  and 
all  references  thereto,  as  section  410  and  by 
inserting  after  section  408  the  following  new 
section : 

"COST    OF    instruction    ALLOWANCK8 

"Sec.  409.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid 
to  institutions  for  supplementary  grants,  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  eligible  In- 
stitution a  cost  of  Instruction  allowance  for 
each  student  In  attendance  at  such  Institu- 
tion who  is  a  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  part.  No  cost  of  instruction  allowance 
paid  under  this  section  shall  exceed  $1,000, 
less  any  tuition  charged  to  the  student  for 
whom  the  allowance  Is  paid." 

( 2 )  Section  401  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  409." 
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S.  1971  AND  S.  1972— INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS  ON  HOME  RULE  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  Senator  Bible,  and 
Senator  Eagleton,  I  am  introducing  two 
bills  relating  to  self-government  for  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

One  bill  is  a  comprehensive  home  rule 
bill  which  provides  for  an  elected  mayor- 
and-council  government  with  the  powers 
appropriate  to  govern  the  local  affairs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  com- 
prehensive bill  is  an  updated  version  of 
the  comprehensive  home  rule  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  1965.  The  revised  bill 
retains  all  essential  features  of  that  1965 
Senate-passed  bUl,  with  technical  revi- 


sions to  take  into  account  legislative  and 
executive  changes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  organization  slncp 
1965. 

The  second  bill  is  a  much  narrower 
bill,  one  which  Is  really  the  minimum  pes. 
sible  step  forward  toward  home  rule  it 
would  not  alter  the  present  structure  or 
powers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, but  would  provide  for  election 
of  the  members  of  the  City  CouncU  At 
present.  Coimcil  members  are  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  elected  CouncU  bill  i  am 
introducing  is  modeled  very  closely  on 
the  election  provisions  of  the  elected 
school  board  bill  enacted  by  Congress 
last  year. 

The  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee will  consider  both  these  bUls  at 
its  home  rule  hearing  next  Wednesday 
In  addition,  I  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's home  rule  proposal  will  be  avail- 
able by  that  time. 

The  position  of  most  of  the  public  and 
the  Congress  on  the  home  rule  question 
is  clear.  The  Senate  held  comprehensive 
hearings  on  home  rule  in  1965  and  the 
committee  unanimously  reported  and 
the  Senate  passed  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today.  The  great  majority  of  Dis- 
trict residents  and  organizations  sup- 
port home  rule. 

This  issue  is  above  partisanship  and 
politics.  I  invite  cosponsorship  of  this  bill 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  believe  that 
with  the  President's  support  home  rule 
could  become  a  reality  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Our  hearing  Wednesday  will  be  to 
bring  the  home  rule  record  up  to  date. 
I  hope  thereafter  to  report  the  home  rule 
measure— be  it  one  of  these  I  introduce 
today,  the  President's  proposal,  or  a 
combination  of  biUs — whichever  seems 
most  likely  to  produce  home  rule  prog- 
ress during  this  Congress. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  present  the  case  for  home  rule  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  American 
University  Law  Review.  That  article 
considers,  and  I  believe  answers,  the 
most  frequently  asked  questions  about 
home  rule.  I  ask  that  that  article,  en- 
titled "Home  Rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia:  The  Case  for  Political  Jus- 
tice," be  reprinted  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  outstanding  former 
chairman  of  this  committee,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Bible,  has 
asked  me  to  insert  in  the  Record  his  own 
remarks  in  favor  of  this  legislation.  I 
am  pleased  to  do  so.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  if  they  had  been  read  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  own  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bills  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately refened. 

The  bills  <S.  1971)  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  District  of 
Col'ombia  Council,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  <S.  1972)  to  provide  an 
elected  Mayor  and  City  Council  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ti'dincs. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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The  material,  furnished  by  Mr.  Tyd- 
Djcs,  follows: 

Home  Rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Thx  Case  for  Political  Justice 

(By  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs*) 

Foremost  among  the  traits  which  hlstorl- 
cally  have  characterized  the  American  people 
are  a  sense  of  Justice  and  a  firm  and  expan- 
sive belief  In  popular  sovereignty.  It  Is  sadly 
Ironic  that  In  our  nation's  capital,  which 
should  symbolize  American  Ideals,  these  two 
are  starkly  contradicted. 

Denial  of  self-government  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  mocks  every  democratic  prin- 
ciple this  country  represents.  Our  Declaration 
of  Independence  declares  that  governments 
derive  "their  Just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed."  •  yet  the  laws  which  govern 
the  District  of  Columbia  deprive  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  Americans  of  the 
fundamental  right  to  select  those  who  govern 
them.'  Why  should  the  citizens  of  the  nlnth- 
larc;est  city  In  the  United  States,*  who  pay 
their  full  share  of  federal  taxes  and  a  heavy 
load  of  local  taxes,*  and  who  are  permanent 
residents  of  Washington,"  be  deprived  of  the 
elemental  American  heritage  of  a  voice  In 
their  local  government? 

Three  arguments  are  customarily  advanced 
against  granting  home  rule  to  the  District  of 
Columbia:  (1)  Congress  lacks  power  to  dele- 
gate home-rule  authority  to  the  District  and 
must,  by  force  of  the  federal  constitution, 
govern  it  Itself:  (2)  The  federal  Interest  In 
the  District  as  the  seat  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment ought  to  bar  home  rule:  (3)  The 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  In- 
capable of  home  rule. 

The  first  two  of  these  arguments  are  fre- 
quently and  vociferously  advanced  by  home 
rule  opponents.'  The  third,  probably  the  key 
.irgument  for  many  home  rule  opponents, 
generally  exists  only  as  an  undertone.  All 
three  are  Invalid. 

constitutional  authority  to  delegate 

Some  home  rule  opjwnents  assert  that 
Congress  Is  constitutionally  Incapable  of 
delegating  authority  to  a  local  government 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  They  base  their  contention  on 
Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  Power  ...  To 
exercise  exclusive  Legislation  In  all  Cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not  exceed- 
ing ten  Miles  square),  as  may,  by  Cession  of 
particular  States,  and  the  Acceptance  by 
Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 

But  the  argument  that  this  clause  prohibits 
home  rule  will  not  bear  analysis.  It  Is  re- 
futed both  by  history  and  by  Judicial  deci- 
sion. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  quite  clearly  en- 
visioned a  popularly-elected  municipal  form 
of  local  government  for  the  federal  enclave 
they  provided  for  In  Article  I,  section  8.  In 
discussing  the  proposed  federal  district  in 
The  Federalist  Papers,  Madison  stated  that, 
'a  municipal  legislature  for  local  purposes, 
derived  from  their  own  sufferages,  will  of 
course  be  allowed  them."'  The  political  his- 
tory of  the  District  affirmed  Madison's  as- 
sertion m  fact  for  nearly  a  century  following 
Its  creation.  At  the  time  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia ceded  the  ten-mlle-square  territory  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  It  contained  not 
nnlv  the  territory  it  now  covers,  but  also  the 
portion  of  northern  Virginia  which  Is  now 
.Arlington  County."  Operating  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  District  at  Its  creation 
were  at  least  two  separate  and  independent 
rlTies,  each  with  popularly-elected  govern- 
ments: the  city  of  Georgetown  on  the  Wash- 
ington side,  and  Alexandria  on  the  Virginia 
side." 

Washington  Itself  was  not  Incorporated 
until  1802.  Prior  to  that  time  the  District 
was   governed   by  three   commissioners   au- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


thorlzed  by  the  legislation  of  1790,">  though 
the  government  was  not  actually  to  be 
moved  to  Washington  until  1800."  The  In- 
corporation legislation  of  1802  created  a 
mayor-council  form  of  local  gox-'-rnment. 
with  the  Mayor  appointed  annually  by  the 
President  and  the  twelve-member  Council 
elected  by  the  people."  The  Council  elected 
five  from  among  Its  membership  to  serve  as 
an  upper  chamber." 

In  1812,  Congress  abandoned  tne  mayor- 
council  system  and  replaced  It  with  a  pop- 
ularly-elected eight-member  Board  of  Alder- 
man and  a  popularly-elected  twelve-member 
Common  Council.'*  The  Council  members 
and  Aldermen,  meeting  In  Joint  session, 
elected  the  Mayor  annually  by  majority 
vote." 

Congress  revised  the  government  again  in 
1820,  retaining  both  branches  of  the  popu- 
larly-elected legislature,  but  providing  for 
popular  election  of  the  Mayor  to  serve  a 
two-year  term."  District  government  con- 
tinued In  this  form  into  the  1870's,  when 
mismanagement,  accompanied  by  political 
and  racial  strife,  stirred  Congress  gradually 
to  amend  away  and  finally  to  eliminate 
home  rule  In  the  District. 

First,  in  1871,  Congress  repealed  the  sep- 
arate charters  of  Georgetown  and  the  City 
of  Washington,  and  merged  them  into  a 
municipal  corporation  of  the  entire  District, 
to  be  governed  In  the  territorial  form  by  a 
presidentially-appointed  Governor  and  a  two- 
house  legislature  consisting  of  a  presiden- 
tially-appointed eleven-member  Council  and 
a  twenty-two  member  popularly-elected 
House  of  Delegates."  Then,  in  1874,  Congress 
put  the  District  government  In  the  hands  of 
three  presidentially-appointed  Commlsslon- 
ers.'«  This  system  ultimately  was  confirmed 
three  years  later  in  the  Organic  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  is  the  law  under 
which  the  District  Is  governed  today." 

Thus  ended  three  quarters  of  a  centiu-y  of 
popular  participation  In  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Even  the  end  of 
popular  government,  however,  did  not  mark 
the  end  of  congressional  delegation  of  leg- 
islative authority  to  the  District  govern- 
ment. In  both  1887  and  1892.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Commissioners  to  make  and  en- 
force public  regulations.^"  authority  which 
they  still  possess  today." 

So  It  must  be  seen  that  If  Congress  lacks 
constitutional  axithorlty  to  delegate  legisla- 
tive responsibility  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
home-rule  government,  then  It  acted  un- 
constitutionally in  1802,  1812,  1820.  and  even 
as  late  as  1871  in  providing  for  popularly- 
elected  legislatures  to  rule  the  District.  And. 
If  Congress  cannot  delegate  Its  legislative 
function  to  the  District,  then  Congress  is 
acting  unconstitutionally  today  (and  has 
been  doing  so  since  1887)  In  providing  that 
the  District  Commissioners  can,  without  ref- 
erence to  Congress  or  resort  to  the  President, 
"make  and  enforce  all  such  reasonable  and 
usual  police  regulations  ...  as  they  deem 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  lives,  limbs, 
health,  comfort  and  quiet  of  all  persons  and 
the  protection  of  all  property  within  the 
District  of  Columbia."  -  There  have  been  few 
complaints  about  that  delegation.  One  of 
them,  however,  reached  the  Supreme  Court 
In  1953.  In  District  of  Columbia  v.  John  R. 
Thompson  Company  the  Court  held,  inter 
alia,  that  there  Is  no  constitutional  barrier 
to  delegation  by  Congress  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  full  legislative  power,  except  to 
the  extent  that  such  delegation  would  be 
subject  to  constitutional  limitations  perti- 
nent to  all  lawmaking  and  to  the  power  of 
Congress  at  any  time  to  revise,  alter,  or  re- 
voke the  authority  granted.'' 

The  Tnompson  Company  decision  arose  out 
of  a  criminal  prosecution  Involving  alleged 
violations  of  the  Acts  of  1872  and  1873  passed 
by  the  then  half-appointed,  half-elected 
legislative  Assembly  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." The  Municipal  Court  of  the  District 
quashed  the  Information  on  the  ground  that 


the  Acta  of  1872  and  1873  had  been  repealed 
by  Implication  through  the  enactment  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1878.^  The  Municipal  Court 
of  Appeals  foxind  that  while  the  Act  of  1872 
had  been  repealed,  the  Act  of  1873  had  not. 
£ind  therefore  reversed  on  the  latter  point. 
On  cross-appeal,  the  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  the  Acts  of  1872  and  1873  were  both 
unenforceable  and  that  the  entire  Informa- 
tion should  be  dismissed." 

The  Supreme  Court  in  an  unanimous  opin- 
ion, reversed  as  to  the  1873  Act  and  held 
that  "the  Congress  had  the  authority  under 
Art.  I.  §  8,  cl.  17  of  the  Constitution  to  dele- 
gate Its  lawmaking  authority  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  municipal  corporation 
which  was  created  by  the  Organic  Act  of 
1871,"  "  and  that  the  Acts  of  1872  and  1873 
survived  all  subsequent  changes  In  the  Dis- 
trict government  and  were  presently  enforce- 
able.»  In  reaching  Ite  decision,  the  Court 
specifically  rejected  the  argument  so  fre- 
quently advanced  by  home  rule  opponents 
that  the  word  "exclusive"  In  the  constitu- 
tional grant  of  power  to  Congress  "to  exer- 
cise exclusive  legislation"  =»  In  the  District 
renders  the  legislative  function  non-delega- 
ble.  The  Court  said,  "It  Is  clear  from  the 
history  of  the  provision  that  the  word  'ex- 
clusive' was  employed  to  eliminate  any  pos- 
sibility that  the  legislative  power  of  Congress 
over  the  District  was  to  be  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  ceding  states."" 

In  short,  the  argument  that  Congress  lacks 
authority  to  delegate  Its  legislative  authority 
to  a  local  government  In  the  District,  in- 
cluding a  popularly-elected  government, 
stands  refuted  by  166  years  of  delegation, 
fifty  of  which  Involved  delegation  to  a  wholly 
popularly-elected  local  government. 

The  barrenness  of  this  legal  argument 
serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion of  home  rule  for  the  nation's  capital  Is 
not  really  a  constitutional  matter  at  all.  but 
rather  a  political,  social,  and  moral  one.  The 
really  decisive  arguments  against  home  rule 
fall  Into  two  general  categories  already 
noted:  (1)  the  federal  Interest  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  makes  home  rule  unwise; 
(2)  the  people  of  the  District  are  incapable 
of  prudent  self-government. 

THE    FEDERAL    INTEREST 

What  Is  there  about  the  federal  interest 
In  the  District  which  bars  home  rule?  Is  It 
the  mere  size  of  the  governmental  establish- 
ment? Is  it  the  District's  character  as  the 
federal  government's  headquarters?  Or  is 
some  tuideflnable  mystical  principle  control- 
ling here? 

Certainly  "the  federal  presence"  In  the 
District  Is  very  significant.  The  present 
boundaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia  en- 
close an  area  of  43.677  acres,  of  which  4.404 
are  under  water  and  8,627  are  devoted  to 
streets  and  alleys."  Of  the  remaining  30,646 
acres,  only  14,162.  or  46.2  percent,  represent 
taxable  private  property.  The  balance 
amounting  to  16,484  acres,  or  53.8  percent, 
are  exempt  from  taxation  either  because 
they  belong  to  the  United  States  (43.3  per- 
cent), to  the  District  government,  to  foreign 
governments,  or  to  tax-exempt  private  or- 
ganizations." 

The  presence  in  the  District  of  so  much 
federally-held,  tax-exempt  land  makes  it 
clear  that  the  financial  success  of  a  home 
rule  government  would  depend.  Just  as  the 
present  government  system  does,  on  a  fair 
federal  contribution  to  local  government  In 
lieu  of  the  taxes  the  District  does  not  collect 
on  federal  property.^ 

But  does  the  wisdom  or  Justice  of  grant- 
ing home  rule  bear  any  logical  relationship 
to  the  mere  size  of  the  federal  establishment? 

Is  there  something  about  the  character 
of  the  government  establishment  In  Wash- 
ington which  bars  home  rule?  The  headquar- 
ters of  a  great  number  of  federal  agencies 
and  their  top  personnel  are  located  here. 
But  other  agencies  are  headquartered  In 
other  Jurisdictions  (e.g.,  the  Department  of 
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granting  of  statehood  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
and  the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1966. 

The  question  of  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  does  involve  Imporunt  moral, 
political  and  social  Usues.  But  Americans 
have  always  believed  these  issues  should  be 
resolved  in  favor  of  democratic,  popularly- 
elected  governments— not  against  the  people. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleague  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  today  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  two  bills  providing  for  home  rule  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Legislation  to  establish  self-govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not 
new  to  the  Senate.  In  fact,  this  year 
marks  the  20th  year  that  some  sort  of 
measure  has  been  debated  by  this  body 
The  81st,  82d.  84th,  85th.  86th.  and  89th 
Congresses  have  seen  the  Senate  pass 
home  rule  bills.  On  each  occasion  they 
died  in  the  House.  In  1965  my  own  bill, 
similar  to  those  introduced  here  today 
had  the  support  of  the  President  and 
came  close  to  passage  after  it  was  forced 
out  of  the  House  committee.  But  even 
with  the  impetus  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  measure  that  finally 
came  to  conference  fell  far  short  of  its 
original  objectives. 

My  own  record  is  abundantly  clear  on 
the  subject  of  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
District  Committee  and  as  its  chairman 
for  10  years,  I  have  sponsored  or  cospon- 
sored  a  total  of  seven  home  rule  bills, 
four  of  those  having  passed  the  Senate! 
In  this  same  period  the  committee  held 
37  days  of  hearings  and  heard  testimony 
from  literally  hundreds  of  witnesses,  the 
vast  majority  of  them  in  favor  of  home 
rule  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  President,  the  results  of  our  past 
efforts  should  not  deter  the  Senate  from 
again  making  a  formidable  effort  to  pro- 
vide some  measure  of  self-government 
for  the  nearly  1  million  residents  of  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

It  is  my  best  judgment  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  cannot  continue  to 
meet  its  growing  need  by  the  present  sys- 
tem of  halfway  government  where  all  of 
its  housekeeping  and  municipal  legisla- 
tive problems  are  weighed  on  the  na- 
tional scale  by  a  Congress  whose  concern 
should  not  be  focused  on  the  city's  daily 
activity,  but  on  those  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world. 

If  Washington  is  truly  to  become  a 
model  city  for  the  Nation,  then  we  can- 
not tolerate  the  contradiction  of  deny- 
ing its  citizens  the  basic  right  exercised 
by  citizens  throughout  the  country.  The 
right  of  self-government  is  one  which  is 
to  be  cherished  and  exercised  with  re- 
sponsibihty  and  discretion,  and  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  issues  that  confront  them  if 
given  the  opportunity. 

Responsibility  is  a  two-way  street,  and 
the  Congress  must  make  it  abundantly 
clear  to  those  charged  with  the  task  of 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  District 
that  they  be  answerable  for  their  actions. 
This  government  has  established  the 
ballot  box  as  the  method  of  making  gov- 
ernmental ofiBcials  responsible  to  the 
people.  We  must  allow  the  citizens  of  the 
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District  of  Columbia  this  same  method 
for  vigilance  over  the  actions  of  those 
now  appointed  to  serve  them. 

As  former  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  believe  I 
know  something  of  the  problems  of  this 
great  city.  It  is  a  city  caught  in  the 
social  upheaval  that  plagues  most  of  our 
large  metropolitan  areas.  It  is  a  city 
which  must  now  attempt  to  solve  Its 
problems  through  a  maze  of  govern- 
mental agencies  within  the  District  and 
the  Federal  Government.  And  it  is  a  city 
with  a  great  potential  for  development 
Into  a  place  where  all  of  its  citizens  can 
pursue  their  individually  charted  course 
of  life.  The  denial  to  these  citizens  of  the 
right  to  control  their  own  destiny  has 
manifested  itself  in  higher  crime  rates, 
social  unrest,  and  violence. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  academic  discussion  on  the 
question  of  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Through  six  previous  Con- 
gresses there  has  been  enough  discussion. 
What  is  called  for  now  is  action,  and  that 
action  can  begin  with  prompt  considera- 
tion of  the  measures  introduced  here 
today. 

S.  1973,  S.  1974,  S.  1975.  S.  1976.  S.  1977. 
S.  1978,  S.  1979— INTRODUCTION  OF 
BILLS  TO  REFORM  THE  STRUC- 
TURE OF  THE  FEDERAL  TAX 
STRUCTURE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reintroducing  today  seven  measures  de- 
si?;ned  to  reform  the  structure  of  the 
Federal  tax  litigation  system.  When 
they  were  initially  submitted  near  the 
end  of  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  I  explained  at  some  length  the 
diflSculties  with  the  existing  system  that 
give  rise  to  the  need  for  change.  Today, 
I  will  merely  summarize  those  problems. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  present  sys- 
tem became  evident  in  the  course  of 
hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  on 
S.  2041.  a  bill  in  the  90th  Congress  giv- 
ing article  HI  constitutional  status  to 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court.  S.  2041  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  second  session,  but  the  Judiciary 
Committee  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  act  upon  it  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
90th  Congress.  The  subcommittee  heard 
testimony  from  the  Tax  Court  judges, 
from  representatives  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  the  tax  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  law  professors  and  others. 
While  this  testimony  did  not  produce 
unanimity  as  to  the  direction  change 
should  take,  it  did  reveal  overwhelming 
agreement  as  to  the  need  for  change. 

As  presently  constituted,  the  tax  liti- 
gation systenv  is  grossly  discriminatory. 
It  acts  to  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  tax- 
payer who  can  afford  to  prepay  his  taxes, 
then  sue  for  a  refimd,  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  moderate  income  and  poor 
taxpayers  who  cannot  afford  to  be  out 
of  pocket  the  contested  amount  for  the 
duration  of  a  course  of  litigation.  We 
cannot  tolerate  a  system  in  which  jus- 
tice is  determined  by  the  size  of  a  per- 
son's bankroll. 

At  the  heart  of  this  problem  is  the 
trlfurcation  of  the  existing  tax  litigation 


structure.  Trial  of  tax  disputes  is  divided 
among  three  separate  forums:  the 
U.S.  district  courts,  the  Tax  Court,  and 
the  Court  of  Claims.  The  allocation  of 
jurisdiction  among  these  courts,  where 
jurisdiction  is  not  concuirent,  is  pri- 
marily a  result  of  their  historical  devel- 
opment and  not  of  a  rational  design.  This 
division  breeds  diverse  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  tax  laws,  delays  reso- 
lution of  conflicts,  encourages  forum 
shopping,  and  contributes  significantly 
to  the  strain  on  our  overburdened  judi- 
cial system. 

Lack  of  uniformity  in  interpreting  and 
applying  the  Federal  tax  laws  is  a  sig- 
nificant problem  with  broad  ramifica- 
tions at  both  the  trial  and  appellate 
levels.  The  greater  possibility  for  con- 
flicting opinions  does  much  to  encourage 
litigation.  Conflict  naturally  arises  where 
there  are  three  systems  of  trial  courts, 
and  where  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  only 
appellate  body  whose  decisions  are 
equally  binding  on  all  of  them. 

The  U.S.  district  courts  are  subject  to 
review  by  the  courts  of  appeals  for  their 
respective  circuits  and  are  bound  to  fol- 
low the  decisions  of  those  circuit  courts. 
There  are,  however,  1 1  circuit  courts  and 
only  the  Supreme  Court  can  ultimately 
assure  that  they  will  agree  as  to  the  res- 
olution of  a  given  problem. 

Next,  we  have  the  Tax  Court  decid- 
ing cases  at  a  trial  level.  Although  its 
decisions  are  subject  to  review  by  the 
courts  of  appeals  for  the  various  circuits, 
the  Tax  Court  has  given  indication  in 
the  past  that  it  does  not  consider  itself 
bound  to  follow  the  views  of  those  appel- 
late courts,  even  when  those  views  were 
expressed  in  the  process  of  reversing  a 
prior  Tax  Court  decision  on  the  same 
issue. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Court  of  Claims, 
which  is  subject  to  review  only  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  writ  of  certiorari.  In 
the  last  20  years  such  review  has  been 
had  on  the  average  of  one  case  per  year. 
Hence,  the  Court  of  Claims  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  gamemanship  of  tax 
litigation  under  the  present  system.  Once 
the  Court  of  Claims  has  decided  against 
the  Government  on  a  particular  issue, 
that  question  is  virtually  foreclosed — at 
least  when  it  arises  with  taxpayers  who 
can  afford  the  price  of  admission  to  the 
forum. 

This  unique  potential  for  differing  res- 
olutions of  the  same  question  among 
trial  level  courts  and  In  the  appellate 
courts  results  in  unusually  protracted  lit- 
igation and  uncertainty.  Often  as  much 
as  a  decade  will  pass  before  a  disagree- 
ment among  the  courts  as  to  Interpre- 
tation of  a  specific  section  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  is  resolved.  Mean- 
while, resolution  of  any  individual  dis- 
pute will  frequently  depend  only  on  the 
forum  in  which  it  is  brought. 

Here  the  discriminatory  character  of 
the  present  system  creates  its  greatest 
injustice.  In  income,  estate  and  gift  tax 
cases — and  excess  profit  cases — the  full- 
payment  rule,  as  stated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Flora  v.  United  States. 
362  U.S.  145  (1960)  requires  a  taxpayer 
to  pay  the  full  amount  claimed  due  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the 
periods  in  issue  befor*"  he  can  obtain  a 
jury  trial.  The  same  full-payment  rule 


bars  access  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the 
taxpayer  unable  to  pay  in  advance.  If 
payment  In  advance  cannot  be  made,  only 
the  Tax  Court  is  available.  Hence,  only 
the  wealthy  taxpayer  has  an  absolute 
choice  among  forums. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  dif- 
fering institutional  characteristics  and 
procedures  among  the  three  forums  in 
the  p-ctual  litigation  of  cases.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  institutional  differences,  the 
district  courts  are  local  in  character,  with 
trial  held  in  the  judicial  district  where 
the  taxpayer  resides,  while  the  Tax  Court 
and  Court  of  Claims  are  essentially  na- 
tional in  character.  While  the  Tax  Court 
does  hold  trials  in  many  of  the  major 
cities  of  the  nation,  it  does  not  sit  in 
every  judicial  district  or.  within  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  do  sit.  in  every  place 
where  the  district  court  sits.  A  taxpayer 
who  does  not  live  In  one  of  the  major 
cities  may  suffer  considerably  more  in- 
convenience and  expense  if  he  ends  up 
in  the  Tax  Court  than  he  would  have  In- 
cuired  had  he  brought  suit  In  the  district 
court.  The  Tax  Court  judge  Is  ordinarily 
available  to  the  parties  only  at  the  time 
of  trial,  and  they  are  expected  to  prepare 
the  case  for  trial  without  his  assistance. 
The  trial  is  conducted  by  a  single  Tax 
Court  judge,  operating  under  special  Tax 
Court  rules.  A  tentative  opinion  is  drafted 
by  one  Tax  Court  judge — who  conducted 
the  trial — and  is  submitted  to  the  chief 
judge  of  the  Tax  Court.  The  chief  judge 
win  then  either  refer  the  opinion  to  the 
entire  Tax  Couit  for  en  banc  considera- 
tion or  will  permit  the  opinion  to  be 
issued  without  review.  In  an  en  banc 
consideration  of  a  decision,  the  original 
opinion  may  be  completely  changed.  Oc- 
casionally, the  judge  who  originally  tried 
the  case  and  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  witnesses  may  dissent,  with 
the  result  that  the  majority  opinion  and 
findings  are  prepared  by  another  judge, 
who  did  not  try  the  case. 

The  Court  of  Claims  is,  like  the  Tax 
Court,  a  national  tribunal.  Cases  are 
initially  heard  throughout  the  country 
by  trial  commissioners  who  report  to  the 
court,  usually  in  the  form  of  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  The  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  sit  only  in  Wash- 
ington, do  not  hear  the  evidence,  and 
seldom  have  any  contact  with  the  parties 
to  the  suit.  In  effect,  the  Court  of  Claims 
case  requires  a  full  trial  to  a  trial  com- 
missioner followed  by  an  "appellate  re- 
view" by  the  judges  of  the  court. 

The  availability  of  discovery  proce- 
dures is  a  .significant  procedural  differ- 
ence among  the  three  lorums.  In  the  dis- 
trict court  we  have  the  familiar  discovery 
procedures  provided  for  by  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  The  Court  of 
Claims  has  some  discovery  procedures 
available,  but  they  are  considerably  more 
circumscribed  than  those  of  the  district 
court.  The  Tax  Court  has  no  procedure 
by  which  parties  can  obtain  information 
for  the  purposes  of  discovery  as  distinct 
from  use  as  evidence. 

In  sum.  the  inconsistency  in  applica- 
tion of  the  law.  the  protracted  conflicts 
as  to  interpretation,  the  discrimination 
in  availability  of  various  forums,  and  the 
diversity  of  procedures  employed  in  the 
various  forums  persuaded  me  that  re- 
form was  necessary.  In  trying  to  deter- 
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ing  law  schools, 
of  professional  or 
ers.  The  response 
because  it  indicate 


mine  what  direction  this  reform  should 
take,  I  sought  the  views  of  numerous  in- 
terested parties  to  supplement  the  efforts 
of  my  own  staffj  The  result  of  these  ef- 
forts was  a  serlei  of  bills  offering  several 
possible  solutlonii  to  the  problems  I  have 
been  discussing.  Borne  were  complemen- 
tary, while  other^  were  inconsistent  with 
each  other  and  must  therefore  be  taken 
as  alternative  proposals. 

I  emphasize  here,  as  I  did  then,  that  all 
of  my  proposals  are  premised  on  Article 
ni  constitutional  status  having  been 
conferred  upon  the  Tax  Court.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  ifeform  could  be  success- 
fully implementetl  unless  the  Tax  Court 
were  to  be  given  irticle  in  status  I  have 
placed  myself  oni  record  wth  respect  to 
this  quesUon  maniy  times,  and  will  not  re- 
iterate my  reasoiiing  at  this  point. 

When  I  first  inti-oduced  these  measures 
at  the  end  of  th^  last  Congress.  I  indi- 
cated that  I  hoded  to  eUcit  comments 
and  suggestions  ftom  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  public  generally,  and  any  or- 
ganizations especially  interested  in  the 
subject  i»atter,  fiiom  which  I  could  de- 
termine which  of  the  potential  directions 
for  change  I  wai  suggesting  would  be 
most  desirable.  Ii^  the  interim  since  the 
end  of  the  90th  Congress.  I  have  sub- 
mitted my  proposals  for  evaluation  by 
members  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  by  tax 
professors  in  many  of  our  Nation's  lead- 
[y  interested  members 
ganizations,  and  oth- 
U^as  most  encouraging 
p  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread interest  ambng  all  of  these  groups 
m  the  project  at  hind. 

Still,  there  is  noTunanimlty  as  to  what 
direction  change  sfaould  take.  But  there 
remains  as  a  com^non  ground  the  con- 
viction that  there  I  must  be  change. 

The  tax  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  considered  the  bUls  at  its 
Pebruarj-  meeting  fci  Atlanta.  Ga.  A  dis- 
tinguished panel  of  lawyers  and  profes- 
Mrs,  including  Luther  J.  Avery,  Jerry  M 
Hamovlt.  John  B.  Jones.  John  S.  Sexton, 
M.  Albert  Piginski'  and  Profs.  Alan  W 
Polasky   and   Rlchjard   H.   Pugh,   mod- 
erated by  Bruce  S.  |Lane  and  C  W  Wel- 
len    presented  vleWs  on  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  which  would  be  ob- 
tained under  each  measure.  I  am  most 
Interested     in     th;     recommendations 
which  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  tax 
section,  and  expect  ;hat  they  will  be  pre- 
sented when  hearings  are  held  on  the 
bills. 

It  Is  my  hope  th^it  hearings  on  these 
issues  will  begin  In   he  very  near  future 
m  order  that  we  mny  begin  to  move  to- 
ward reform  during  the  91st  Congress 

Mr  President.  I  usk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  b^  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ren-ed:  and.  withoui  objection,  the  bUls 
will  be  printed  in  tlie  Record 

The  bills  fS.  1973 >  to  improve  judicial 
machmery  by  amending  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  "Judiciary  and  Ju- 

2J^oy^h^T°T'^"i'o"  *"^  amending  title 
26  of  the  United  St£  tes  Code,  "Internal 
Revenue  Code."  to  ,  .rovide  for  ToncT 
rent  jurisdiction  of  ;he  U.S  Tax  Court 
and  the  U.S.  district  courts  over  civH 
tax  refund  suits  ard   deficiency  rede- 


terminations, and  for  other  purposes;  (8 
1974)    to    Improve    judicial    machinery 
by  amending  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,    "Judiciary   and  Judicial   Proce- 
dure,"  and   amending   title   26   of  the 
United  State  Code,  "Internal  Revenue 
Code."  to  make  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  an 
article  m  court,  to  provide  for  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  over 
civil  tax  refund  suits  and  deficiency  re- 
determinations in  taxes  Imposed  by  sub- 
title A,  B,  C,  or  D  of  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code,  to  create  a  Small  Claims 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court,  and  for 
other  purposes;    (S.    1975)    to  improve 
judicial  machinery  by  amending  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code.   "Judiciary 
and  Judicial  Procedure,"  and  amending 
title  26  of  the  United  States  Code,  "Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code"  to  provide  for  exclu- 
sive   jurisdiction    of    the    U.S.    districts 
courts  over  civil  tax  refund  suits  and 
deficiency    redeterminations,     and    for 
other  purposes;  (S.  1976)  to  Improve  ju- 
dicial machinery  by  amending  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  section  93  of 
the  act  of  January  12,  1895.  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  by  estab- 
lishing a  U.S.  Court  of  Tax  Appeals,  and 
for  other  purposes;  (S.  1977)  to  improve 
the  judicial  machinery  by  amending  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
revised  procedure  for  litigating  tax  dis- 
putes, and  for  other  purposes:  fS  1978) 
to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,    "Judiciary    and    Judicial   Proce- 
dure." to  provide  for  appeals  from  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  for 
other  purposes;  (S.  1979)  to  amend  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  "Judiciary 
and  Judicial  Procedure,"  to  provide  that 
the  Court  of  Claims  should  no  longer 
have  jurisdiction  over  civil  tax  refund 
suits  and  to  provide  that  the  Court  of 
Claims  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review 
orders  of  the  Renegotiation  Board    In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Tydings.  were  received 
read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows- 
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(b)    Section   1346  Is  amended  to  read  aii 
lollows : 


S.  1973 
A  bUl  to  Improve  Judicial  machinery  bv 
amending  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure" 
and  amending  title  28  of  the  United  Stated 
Code.  "Internal  Revenue  Code",  to  provide 
for  concurrent  JurlsdlcOon  of  the  United 
States  Tax  Court  and  the  United  States 
district  courts  over  civil  tax  refund  suits 
and  deficiency  redeterminations,  and  for 
other  purpoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Tax  Liti- 
gation Act". 

Skc.  2.  Title  28.  United  States  Code  "Judi- 
ciary and  Judicial  Procedure",  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  1340  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"5 1340.  Internal  revenue;  customs  duties 

"(a)  The  district  court  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  arising  under 
any  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  Internal 
revenue,  or  revenue  from  Imports  or  tonnage 
except  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Customs  Court. 

"(b)  The,dl»ttJct  courts  shall  have  original 

:1*^  ^^'^"5"  °^  ^°y  *=*'"  ac"on  under  sec- 
tion 6a;3^a)  of  title  26  of  the  United  States 
Code  agSfhst  the  United  States  for  the  re- 
determination of  a  deficiency  In  any  tax  Im- 
posed by  subtitle  A,  B.  C,  or  D  of  title  26 
of  the  United  States  Code." 


"»  1346.  United  States  aa  defendant 

"(a)  The  district  courts  shall  have  orlei- 
nal  Jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  the  Tax 
Court,  of  any  civil  action  against  the  United 
States  for  the  recovery  of  any  Intemal-reve- 
nue  tax  aUeged  to  have  been  erroneously  or 
Illegally  assessed  or  collected,  or  any  penalty 
claimed  to  have  been  collected  without  an 
thorlty  or  any  sum  alleged  to  have  been  ex 
cesslve  or  In  any  manner  wrongfully  col- 
lected under  the  Internal-revenue  laws- 

"(b)  The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  the  Court  of 

"(1)   Any     other     civil     action     or    claim 

J^nlSS.*,*^"    ^"^^    ^****«-    "°^    exceeding 
$10,000  In  amount  founded  either  upon  the 
Constitution,  or  any  Act  of  Congress   or  anv 
regulation  of  an   executive  department    or 
upon  any  express  or  Implied  contract  with 
the  United  Statee.  for  liquidated  or  unliqui- 
dated damages  in  cases  not  sounding  in  tort 
"(2)   Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
171  of  this  title,  the  district  courts,  together 
with    the    United    States   district   court  for 
the  district  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  shall  have 
exclusive    Jurisdiction    of    civil    actions    on 
claims  against  the  United  States,  for  money 
damages,  accruing  on  and  after  July  1    1945 
for  injury  or  loss   of  property,   or   personal 
Injury  or  death  caused  by  the  negligent  or 
wrongful  act  or  omission  of  any  employee  of 
the    C3ovemment   while    acting   within    the 
scope  of  hU  office  or  employment,  under  cir- 
cumstances  where   the   United   States    if  a 
private  person,  would  be  liable  to  the  claim- 
ant m  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place 
or  omission  occurred. 

"(c)  The  Jurisdiction  conferred  by  this 
section  Includes  Jurisdiction  of  any  setofr 
counterclaim,  or  other  claim  or  demand 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
against  any  plaintiff  conmienclng  an  action 
under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  district  court  shall  not  have 
Jurisdiction  under  this  section  of  any  civil 
action  or  claim  for  a  pension. 

"  (e)  The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  against  the 
United  States  provided  In  section  7426  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  •• 

(c)   Section  1402  Is  amended  to  read  as  f 01 
lows: 


"§  1402.  United  States  as  defendant 

"(a)  Any  civil  action  brought  In  a  district 
court  against  the  United  States  under  sub- 
section  (b)    of  section  1340  of  this  title    or 
subsection   (a)    of  section   1346  of  this  title 
or  subsection  (a)  of  section  6213  of  title  26 
may  be  prosecuted  only — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
In  the  Judicial  district  where  the  plaintiff 
resides; 

"(2)   In  the  case  of  a  civil  action  by  a  cor- 
IXM-atlon    under    subsection    (b)    of   section 
1340.  or  subsection    (a)    of  section   1346    or 
subsection  (a)  of  section  6213  of  titie  26.  In 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  is  located  the 
principal  place  of  business  or  principal  office 
or  agency  of  the  corporation;  or  If  It  has  no 
principal  place  of  business  or  principal  office 
or  agency  In  any  Judicial  district  (A)  In  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  Is  located  the  office 
to  which  was  made  the  return  of  the  tax  In 
respect  to  which  the  claim  Is  made,  or    (B) 
if  no  return  was  made,  in  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  lies  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this   paragraph,   the   district   court    for   the 
convenience  of  the  parties  and  witnesses   In 
the  Interest  of  justice,  may  transfer  any  such 
action  to  any  other  district  or  division. 

"(b)  Any  civil  action  on  a  tort  claim 
against  the  United  States  under  subsection 
(b)(2)  of  section  1346  of  this  title  may  be 
prosecuted  only  In  the  Judicial  district  where 
the  plaintiff  resides  or  wherein  the  act  or 
omission   complained   of  occurred. 
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"(c)  Any  civil  action  against  the  United 
states  under  subsection  (e)  of  section  1346 
of  this  title  may  be  prosecuted  only  in  the 
Judicial  district  where  the  property  Is  situ- 
ated at  the  time  of  levy,  or  If  no  levy  Is 
made.  In  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the 
event  occurred  which  gave  rise  to  the  cause 
of  action." 

(d)  Section  1491  Is  amended  to  lead  aa 
follows: 

"!  1491.  Claims  against  United  States  gen- 
erally; actions  Involving  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority;  actions  In- 
volving recovery  of  any  Internal 
revenue  tax  or  penalty 
"The  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion  to  render  Judgment   upon   any  claim 
against  the  United  States  founded  either  up- 
on the  Constitution,  or  any  Act  of  Congress, 
or  any  regulation  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment, or  upon  any  express  or  Implied  con- 
tract with  the  United  States,  or  for  liqui- 
dated or  unliquidated  damages  In  cases  not 
sounding  In  tort. 

"Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  give 
the  Court  of  Claims  Jurisdiction  In  suits 
against,  or  founded  on  actions  of,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  nor  to  amend  or 
modify  the  provisions  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  suits  by  or  against  the  Authority; 
nor  shall  anything  herein  be  construed  to 
give  the  Court  of  Claims  Jurisdiction  in  any 
civil  action  against  the  United  States  for 
the  recovery  of  any  Internal-revenue  tax  or 
penalty  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  1346 
of  this  title." 

(e)  Section  2402  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•j  2402.  Jury  trial  in  actions  against  United 
States 

"Any  action  against  the  United  States 
under  section  1346  shall  be  tried  by  the  coiut 
without  a  jury,  except  that  any  action 
against  the  United  States  brought  In  a  dis- 
trict court  under  section  1346(a)  shall,  at 
the  request  of  either  party  to  such  action, 
be  tried  by  the  court  with  a  jury." 

Sec.  3.  Title  26,  United  States  Code.  "In- 
ternal Revenue  Code".  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

(a)   Section  6211   Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"Sec.  6211.  DEFiNrrioN  op  a  DEnciENCT. 

"(a)  In  Generai:. — For  purposes  of  this 
title  In  the  case  of  income,  estate,  gift,  em- 
ployment, and  excise  taxes  Imposed  by  sub- 
title A.  B.  C.  or  D.  the  term  'deficiency'  means 
the  amount  by  which  the  tax  Imposed  by 
subtitie  A.  B,  C,  or  D,  exceeds  the  excess  of — 

"(1)   The  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  shown  as  the  tax  by  the 
taxpayer  upon  his  return.  If  a  return  was 
made  by  the  taxpayer  and  an  amount  was 
shown  as  the  tax  by  the  taxpayer  thereon, 
plus 

"(B)  the  amounts  previously  assessed  (or 
collected  without  assessment)  as  a  deficiency, 
over — 

"(2)  the  amount  of  rebates,  as  defined  in 
section  (b)  (2) .  made. 

"(b)  Rules  fob  Application  or  Subsec- 
tion (a). — For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  A  and 
the  tax  shown  on  the  return  shall  both  be 
determined  without  regard  to  payments  on 
account  of  estimated  tax.  without  regard  to 
the  credit  under  section  31,  and  without  re- 
.  gard  to  so  much  of  the  credit  under  section 
32  as  exceeds  2  percent  of  the  Interest  on 
obligations  described  In  section  1451. 

"(2)  The  term  'rebate'  means  so  much  of 
an  abatement,  credit,  refimd.  or  other  repay- 
ment, as  was  made  on  the  ground  that  the 
tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  was 
less  than  the  excess  of  the  amount  specified 
In  subsection  (a)(1)  over  the  rebates  pre- 
viously made. 

"(3)  The  computation  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  pursuant  to  section  6014.  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  shall  be  considered 


as  having  been  made  by  the  taxpayer  and 
the  tax  so  computed  considered  as  shown  by 
the  taxpayer  upon  his  return. 

"(4)  The  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  A  and 
the  tax  shown  on  the  return  shall  both  be 
determined  without  regard  to  the  credit  un- 
der section  39,  unless,  without  regard  to  such 
credit,  the  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  A  exceeds 
the  excess  of  the  amount  sp)eclfied  in  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  over  the  amount  specified  In 
subsection  (n)(2)." 

(b)   Section  6212   Is  amended  to  read   as 
follows : 
"Sec.  6212.  Notice  op  Depicienct. 

"(a)  In  Genebal. — If  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  determines  that  there  is  a  deficiency 
in  respect  of  any  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle 
A,  B,  C,  or  D,  he  Is  authorized  to  send  notice 
of  such  deficiency  to  the  taxpayer  by  certi- 
fied mall  or  rfiglstered  mail. 

"(b)    Addbess  fob  Notice  or  Deficienct. — 

"  ( 1 )  Income,  cut,  emplotment,  and  ex- 
cise taxes. — In  the  abesnce  of  notice  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  under  section  6903 
of  the  existence  of  a  fiduciary  relationship, 
notice  of  a  deficiency  in  respect  of  a  tax 
imposed  by  subtitie  A,  C,  or  D  of  chapter  12 
if  mailed  to  the  taxpayer  at  his  last  known 
address,  shall  be  sufficient  for  purposes  of 
subtitle  A,  chapter  12,  and  this  chapter  even 
if  such  taxpayer  Is  decesised,  or  is  under  a 
legal  disability,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion, has  terminated  Its  existence. 

"(2)  Joint  income  tax  return. — In  the 
case  of  a  Joint  Income  tax  return  filed  by 
hxisband  and  wife,  such  notice  of  deficiency 
may  be  a  single  Joint  notice,  except  that  If 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  has  been  noti- 
fied by  either  spouse  that  separate  residences 
have  been  established,  then,  in  lieu  of  the 
single  notice,  a  duplicate  original  of  the 
Joint  notice  shall  be  sent  by  certified  mall 
or  registered  mall  to  each  spouse  at  his  last 
known  address. 

"(3)  Estate  tax. — In  the  absence  of  notice 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  under  sec- 
tion 6903  of  the  existence  of  a  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship, notice  Of  a  deficiency  in  respect  of 
a  tax  imposed  by  chapter  11.  If  addressed 
In  the  name  of  the  decedent  or  other  person 
subject  to  liability  and  mailed  to  his  last 
known  address,  shall  be  sufficient  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  11  and  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Fubtheb  Deficienct  Letters  Re- 
stricted.— 

"(1)  General  bule. — If  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegates  has  mailed  to  the  taxpayer  a 
notice  of  deficiency  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a),  and  the  taxpayer  files  a  petition  with 
the  Tax  Court  or  a  complaint  with  a  proper 
district  court  within  the  time  prescribed  in 
section  6213(a) .  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  have  no  right  to  determine  any  addi- 
tional deficiency  of  income,  employment  or 
excise  tax  for  the  same  taxable  year,  of  gift 
tax  for  the  same  calendar  year,  or  of  estate 
tax  in  respect  of  the  taxable  estate  of  the 
same  decedent,  except  In  the  case  of  fraud, 
and  except  as  provided  In  section  6214(a) 
(relating  to  assertion  of  greater  deficiencies 
before  the  Tax  Court  or  a  district  court) ,  in 
section  6213(b)  (1)  relating  to  mathematical 
errors),  or  in  section  6861(c)  (relating  to 
the  making  of  Jeopardy  assessments) . 

"(2)    Cboss  references. — 

"For  assessment  as  a  deficiency  notwith- 
standing the  prohibition  of  further  defi- 
ciency letters,  In  the  case  of — 

"(A)  Deficiency  attributable  to  change  of 
election  with  respect  to  the  standard  deduc- 
tion where  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  made 
separate  returns,  see  section  144(b). 

"(B)  Deficiency  attributable  to  gain  on 
Involuntary  conversion,  see  section  1033(a) 
(3)  rC)  and  (D). 

"(C)  Deficiency  attributable  to  sale  or  ex- 
change of  personal  residence,  see  section 
1034(J). 

"(D)  Deficiency  attributable  to  war  loss 
recoveries  where  prior  benefit  rule  is  elected, 
see  section  1335." 


"(c)    Section  6213  is  amended  to  read  aa 
f  oUows : 

"Sec.  6213.  Restrictions  Applicable  to  De- 
ficiencies; PrrmoN  to  Tax 
Court  or  Complaint  With  Dis- 
trict Court. 
"(a)  Time  fob  Filino  Petition  or  Com- 
plaint AND  Restriction  on  Assessment. — 
Within  90  days,  or  150  days  if  the  notice  is 
addressed  to  a  person  outside  the  States  of 
the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
after  the  notice  of  deficiency  authorized  In 
section  6212  Is  mailed  (not  counting  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  or  a  legal  holiday  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  the  last  day),  the  tax- 
payer may  file  a  petition  with  the  Tax  Court 
or  file  a  complaint  against  the  United  States 
with  the  proper  United  States  district  court 
under  section  1402(a)  of  title  28,  for  a  re- 
determination of  the  deficiency.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  section  6861  no  assess- 
ment of  a  deficiency  in  respect  of  any  tax  im- 
posed by  subtitle  A.  B,  C,  or  D  and  no  levy 
or  proceeding  In  court  for  Its  collection  shall 
be  made,  begun,  or  prosecuted  until  such 
notice  has  been  mailed  to  the  taxpayer,  nor 
until  the  expiration  of  such  90-day  or  150- 
day  period,  as  the  case  may  be,  nor,  if  a 
petition  has  been  filed  with  the  Tax  Court 
or  a  complaint  with  the  proper  district  court, 
until  the  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  or  dis- 
trict court  has  become  final.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  7421(a),  the 
malting  of  such  assessment  or  the  beginning 
of  such  proceeding  or  levy  during  the  time 
such  prohibition  Is  in  force  may  be  en- 
joined by  a  proceeding  in  the  proper  court. 

"(b)  Exceptions  to  Restrictions  on  As- 
sessment.— 

"(1)  Mathematical  errors. — If  the  tax- 
payer is  notified  that,  on  account  of  a  math- 
ematical error  appearing  upon  the  return,  an 
amount  of  tax  in  excess  of  that  shown  upon 
the  return  Is  due,  and  that  an  assessment  of 
the  tax  has  been  or  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  what  would  have  been  the  correct  amount 
of  tax  but  for  the  mathematical  error,  such 
notice  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  notice 
of  deficiency  for  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)  (prohibiting  assessment  and  collection 
until  notice  of  the  deficiency  has  been 
maUed),  or  of  section  6212(c)(1)  (restrict- 
ing further  deficiency  letters ) ,  or  section 
6512  (a)  ( prohibiting  credits  or  refunds  after 
petition  to  the  Tax  Court  or  complaint  with 
the  proper  district  court),  and  the  taxpayer 
shall  have  no  right  to  file  a  petition  with 
the  Tax  Court  or  a  complaint  with  a  proper 
district  court  based  on  such  notice,  nor  shall 
such  assessment  or  collection  be  prohibited 
by  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  Assessments  arising  out  op  tenta- 
tive carryback  adjustments. — If  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  determines  that  the 
amount  applied,  credited,  or  refunded  under 
section  6411  is  In  excess  of  the  overassess- 
ment  attributable  to  the  carryback  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  amount  was  applied, 
credited,  or  refunded,  he  may  assess  the 
amount  of  the  excess  as  a  deficiency  as  if  it 
were  due  to  a  mathematical  error  appearing 
on  the  return. 

"(3)  Assessment  op  amount  paid. — Any 
amount  paid  as  a  tax  or  in  respect  of  a  tax 
may  be  assessed  upwn  the  receipt  of  such 
payment  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a).  In  any  case  where  such 
amount  Is  paid  after  the  mailing  of  a  notice 
of  deficiency  under  section  6212.  such  pay- 
ment shall  not  deprive  the  Tax  Court  or  a 
proper  district  court  of  Jurisdiction  over  such 
deficiency  determined  under  section  6211 
without  regard  to  such  assessment. 

"(c)  Failure  To  File  Petition  or  Com- 
plaint.— If  the  taxpayer  does  not  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Tax  Court  or  a  complaint  with 
the  proper  district  court  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (a) .  the  deficiency,  no- 
tice of  which  has  been  mailed  to  the  taxpay- 
er, shall  be  assessed,  and  shall  be  paid  upon 
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notice  and   demand 
his  delegate." 

(d)   SecUon   6214 
follows : 


"Sec.    6214.  Dtitrw  inations  bt   Tax   Cottkt 
OR  District  Cottht. 


Tix  I 


corrsct 


"(a)  Jttrisdictioj 

CIKNCT,    ADDITIONAI. 

to  ths  Tax. — The 
district  court  shall 
determine  the 
clency  even  If  the 
greater  than  the 
notice  of  which  haa 
payer,  and  to 
tlonal  amount,  or 
be  assessed,  If  clalii 
the  Secretary  or  his 
hearing  or  a  rehearli  g 

"(b)     JURISDICTIOI^ 

The  Tax  Court  or 
mining  a  deficiency 
taxable  year  or  of 
year  shall  consider 
to  the  taxes  for  oth^ 
s&ry  correctly  to 
such  deficiency,  but 
no  Jurisdiction  to 
the  tax  for  any  othe  • 
or  underpaid. 

"(C)      PtJJAL 
DiStRICT  CStTRT. — Po:' 

ter  and  subtitle  A, 
which  a  decision  of 
irlct  court  becomes 
according  to  the 
or  section   7490." 

(e)    Section  6215 
follows: 


as  to  Incrkase  or  Dbfi- 

AMOtTNTS,    OB    ADDtriONS 

Court  or  United  States 
have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
amount  of  the  defl- 
alnount  so  redetermined  Is 
afnount  of  the  deficiency, 
been  mailed  to  the  tax- 
deterbilne  whether  any  addl- 
a^dltlon  to  the  tax  should 
therefor  Is  asserted  by 
delegate  at  or  before  the 

Over    Other    Teaks. — 

(^Istrict  court  In  redeter- 

of  Income  tax  for  any 

gift  tax  for  any  calendar 

iuch  facts  with  relation 

years  as  may  be  neces- 

re<^termlne  the  amount  of 

In  so  doing  shall  have 

determine  whether  or  not 

5-ear  has  been  overpaid 

Decb^ons   or   Tax    Cottrt   or 

purposes  of  this  chap- 

B,  C  or  D,  the  date  on 

the  Tax  Court  or  a  dls- 

t  nal  shall  be  determined 

provisions  of  section   7481 

Is  amended   to  read  as 


<:oi 


Tix 


Referei  rcES. — 


deficiencv 


sectl  )n 


or 


"Sec.  6215.  AssEssMikT 
Pound 

TRICT 

"(a)   General  Rtxi: 
a  petition  with  the 
with  a  proper  Unlte^ 
the  entire  amount 
flclency  by  the  decision 
district  court  which 
be  assessed  and  shall 
and  demand  from  thi 
gate.  No  part  of  the 
a  deficiency  by  the 
but  disallowed  as  sue  i 
Tax  Court  or   dUtric ; 
come  final  shail  be 
by  levy  or  by  proce^ll 
without  assessment 
"(b)   Cross 
"(1)    For  assessment 
amount  of  the 
Tax  Court  or  district 
court  review,  see 

"(2)  For  dismissal 
or  district  court  as 
as  determined  by  the 
gate,  see  section  7459 
"(3)   For  decision  o 
court  that  tax  is 
decision  that  there  is  _ 
tion  7459(e)   or  sectloji 

"(4)   For  assessmen 
by  Tax  Court  or  district 
proceedings    merely 
6673. 

"(5)  For  treatment 
as  having  been  paid 
of    surplus    war-built 
9(b) (8)    of  the 
1946  {60  Stat.  48:  50 

"(6)    For   rules 
proceedings,  see 
chapter  76. 

"(7)  For  proration 
ments.  see  section  615; 
"(8)    For    extension 
amount  determined  aa 
6161(b)." 

(f)   The  titles  of 
6215  in  the  table  of 
B  of  chapter  63  of 
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or        Deticienct 
BY  Tax  Court  or  Dis- 

URT. 

• — If  the  taxpayer  files 
Court  or  a  complaint 
States  district  court, 
redetermined  as  the  de- 
of  the  Tax  Court  cr 
has  become  final  shall 
be  paid  upon  notice 
Secretary  or  his  dele- 
amount  determined  as 
Secretary  or  his  delegate 
by  the  decision  of  the 
court  which   has  be- 
^ssessed  or  be  collected 
ng  In  court  with  or 


or  collection  of  the 

determined  by  the 

( ourt  pending  appellate 

7465  or  section  7492. 

petition  by  Tax  Court 

a|Jrmation  of  deficiency 

Secretary  or  his  dele- 

1)   or  section  7489(b). 

Tax  Court  or  district 

by  limitation  as  its 

no  deficiency,  see  sec- 

7489(c). 

of  damages  awarded 

court  lor  instituting 

fbr    delay,    see    section 


of  certain  deficiencies 

connection  with  sale 

vessels,    see    section 

Ship  Sales  Act  of 

S.C.  App.  1742). 

applicable   to   Tax   Court 

subchapter  C  of 


deficiency  to  Install- 
(c). 

of   time    for    paying 
deficiency,  see  section 


se<^ion8  6213.  6214.  and 

ons  for  subchapter 

subtitle  F  of  the  Internal 


Rfl venue  Code  of  1954  are  amended  to  read 
as   follows: 

"Sec.  6213.  Restrictions    applicable    to    defl- 

ciencles;  petition  to  Tax  Court 

or     complaint     with     district 

court. 

"Sec.  6314.  Determinations  by  Tax  Court  or 

district  court. 
"Sec.   6216.  Assessment  of  deficiency  found 
by     Tax     Court     or     district 
court." 
(g)    Paragraph    (1)    of  subsection    (a)    of 
section  6503  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"(1)    General  rule. — The  running  of  the 
period  of  limitations  provided  In  section  6501 
or  6602  on  the  making  of  assessments  or  the 
collection  by  levy  or  a  proceeding  in  court. 
In  respect  of  any  deficiency  as  defined  In 
section  6211  (relating  to  income,  estate  and 
gift   taxes),   shall    (after   the  mailing  'of   a 
notice  under  section  6212(a))    be  suspended 
for  the  period  during  which  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  is  prohibited  from  making  the 
assessment  or  from  collecting  by  levy  or  a 
proceeding  In  coiu-t  (and  in  any  event,  if  a 
proceeding   in   respect  of  the   deficiency   is 
placed  on  the  docket  of  the  Tax  Court  or  is 
filed  In  a  proper  United  States  district  court 
under  section  6213(a).  until  the  decision  of 
the  Tax  Court,   or  district  court,   becomes 
final),  and  for  60  days  thereafter." 

(h)   Section  6512  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  6512.  LiMrrATioNs  ln  Case  of  PETmoN 
TO   Tax    Court   or    Complaint 
WrrH  District  Court. 
"(a)   Effect  of  PFrmoN  to  Tax  Court  oh 
Complaint    WrrH    District    Court.— If    the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  has  mailed  to  the 
taxpayer  a  notice  of  deficiency  under  section 
6212(a)    and  if  the  taxpayer  files  a  petition 
with  the  Tax  Court  or  a  complaint  with  a 
proper  United  States  district  court  for  a  re- 
determination of  the  deficiency  within  the 
time  prescribed  in  section  6213(a).  no  credit 
or  refund  of  income,  employment,  or  excise 
tax   for   the  same  taxable   year,  or  gift   tax 
for  the  same  calendar  year,  or  of  estate  tax  in 
respect   of   the   taxable   estate   of   the   same 
decedent,  in  respect  of  which  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  has  determined  the  deficiency 
shall  be  allowed  or  made  and  no  suit  by  the 
taxpayer  for  the  recovery  of  any  part  of  the 
tax  shall  be  Instituted  tn  any  court  except— 
"(1)   As  to  overpayments  determined  by  a 
decision  of  the  Tax  Coun  or  a  district  court 
which  has  become  final:  and 

"(2)  As  to  any  amount  collected  in  excess 
of  an  amount  computed  In  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  or  a  district 
court  which  has  become  final:   and 

"(3)  As  to  any  amount  coUected  after  the 
period  of  limitation  upon  the  making  of  levy 
or  beginning  a  proceeding  In  court  for  col- 
lection has  expired:  but  in  any  such  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  or  in  any  such  suit  for 
refund  the  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  or  dis- 
trict court  which  has  become  final  as  to 
whether  such  period  has  expired  before  the 
notice  of  deficiency  was  mailed,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. 

"(b)  Overpayment  Determined  by  Tax 
Court  or  District  Court. — 

"(1)  Jurisdiction  to  determine. — If  the 
Tax  Court,  or  district  court  finds  that  there 
is  no  deficiency  and  further  finds  that  the 
taxpayer  has  made  an  overpayment  of  in- 
come, employment,  or  excise  tax  for  the  same 
taxable  year,  of  gift  tax  for  the  same  calendar 
year,  or  of  estate  tax  in  respect  of  taxable 
estate  of  the  same  decedent,  in  respect  of 
which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  deter- 
mined the  deficiency,  or  finds  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  but  that  the  taxpayer  has  made 
an  overpayment  of  such  tax,  the  Tax  Court 
or  district  court  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to 
determine  the  amount  of  such  overpayment 
and  such  amount  shall,  when  the  decision  of 
the  Tax  Court  or  district  court  has  become 
final,  be  credited  or  refunded  to  the  taxpayer. 
"(2)    Limit  on  amount  of  credit  or  re- 


fund.—No  such  credit  or  refund  shall  be 
allowed  or  made  of  any  portion  of  the  tax 
unless  the  Tax  Court  or  district  court  de- 
termines as  part  of  Its  decision  that  such 
I>ortlon  was  paid — 

"(A)  after  the  mailing  of  the  notice  of  de- 
ficiency, or 

"(B)  within  the  period  which  would  be 
applicable  under  section  6511(b)(2),  (c),  or 
(d),  if  on  the  date  of  the  malUng  of  the 
notice  of  deficiency  a  claim  had  been  filed 
(whether  or  not  filed)  stating  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Tax  Court  or  district  court 
finds   that   there   is   an   overpayment." 

(i)  The  title  of  section  6512  in  the  table 
of  sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  66 
of  subtitle  F  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  6512.  Limitations  In  case  of  petition  to 
Tax  Court  or  complaint  with 
district  cotirt." 

(J)  Section  6673  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  6673.  Damages   Assessable    for    Insti- 
tutino     Proceedings     Before 
THE  Tax  Court  or  a  District 
Court  Merely  for  Delay. 
"Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Tax  Court  or 
a  United  States  district  court  that  proceed- 
ings before  it  under  section  6213    (a)    have 
been  Instituted   by  the  taxpayer  merely  for 
delay,  damages  in  an  amount  not  In  excess 
of  $500  shall  be  awarded  to  the  United  States 
by   the   Tax   Court   or   district   court  in   Its 
decision.  Damages  so  awarded  shall  be  as- 
sessed at  the  same  time  as  the  deficiency  and 
shall  be  paid  upon  notice  and  demand  from 
the   Secretary   or  his  delegate  and  shall  be 
collected  as  part  of  the  tax." 

(k)   The  title  of  section  6673  In  the  table 
of  sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  68 
of  subtitle  F  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  6673.  Damages  assessable  for  institut- 
ing proceedings  before  the  Tax 
Court  or  a  district  court  merely 
for  delay." 
(1)    The  titles  of  sections   6861   and  6862 
In  the  table  of  sections  for  part  II  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  70  of  subtitle  F  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  6861.  Jeopardy    assessments    of    taxes 
Imposed  by  subtitle  A,  B,  C,  or 
D. 


"Sec.  6862.  Jeopardy    assessments    of    taxes 
other  than  those  imposed  by 
subtitle  A.  B,  C,  or  D. 
"Sec.  6863.  Stay  of  collection  of  Jeopardy  as- 
sessments. 
"Sec.  6864.  Termination  of  extended  period 
of  payment  in  case  of  carry- 
back." 
(m)  The  title  of  section  6861  and  subsec- 
tions (c),  (d),  (e).  (f),and  (g)  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  6861.  Jeopardy    Assessment    of    Taxes 
Imposed  by  Subtitu:  A,  B,  C, 

OR  D. 
"(c)   Amount  Assessable  Before  Decision 
OF    Tax    Court    or    District  *  Court. — The 
Jeopardy  assessment  may  be  made  In  respect 
of  a  deficiency  greater  or  less  than  that  no- 
tice of  which  has  been  mailed  to  the  taxpay- 
er, despite  the  provisions  of  section  6212(c) 
prohibiting  the  determination  of  additional 
deficiencies,    and    whether   or    not   the   tax- 
payer has  theretofore  filed  a  petition  with  the 
Tax   Court  or  a  complaint  with   a   United 
States  district  court  under  section  6213(a). 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may,  at  any 
time  before  the  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  or 
district  court  Is  rendered,  abate  such  assess- 
ment, or  any  unpaid  portion  thereof,  to  the 
extent  that  he  believes  the  assessment  to  be 
excessive   in   amount.   The   Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  notify  the  Tax  Court  or  dis- 
trict court  of  the  amount  of  such  assessment 
or  abatement.  If  the  petition  is  filed  with 
the  Tax  Court  or  the  complaint  with  a  dis- 
trict court  before  the  making  of  the  assess- 
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nient  or  Is  subsequently  filed,  and  the  Tax 
Court  or  district  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  redetermine  the  entire  amount  of  the 
deficiency  and  of  all  amounts  assessed  at 
the  same  time  In   connection   therewith. 

"(d)  Amount  Assessable  After  Decision 
or  Tax  Court  or  District  Court. — If  the 
Jeopardy  assessment  is  made  after  the  de- 
cision of  the  Tax  Court  or  district  court  Is 
rendered,  such  assessment  may  be  made  only 
in  respect  of  the  deficiency  determined  by 
the  Tax  Court  or  district  court  In  its  decision. 

■(e)  Expiration  of  Right  To  Assess. — A 
Jeopardy  assessment  may  not  be  made  after 
the  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  or  district 
court  has  become  final  or  after  the  taxpayer 
has  filed  a  petition  for  review  of  the  decision 
of  the  Tax  Court  or  an  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  district  court. 

"(f)  Collection  of  Unpaid  Amounts. — 
When  the  petition  has  been  filed  with  the 
Tax  Court  or  the  complaint  with  a  district 
court  and  when  the  amount  which  should 
have  been  assessed  has  been  determined  by 
a  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  or  district  court 
which  has  become  final,  then  any  unpaid  por- 
tion, the  collection  of  which  has  been  stayed 
by  bond  as  provided  In  section  6863(b)  shall 
be  collected  as  part  of  the  tax  upon  notice 
and  demand  from  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, and  any  remaining  portion  of  the  assess- 
ment shall  be  abated.  If  the  amount  al- 
ready collected  exceeds  the  amount  deter- 
mined as  the  amount  which  should  have 
been  assessed,  such  excess  shall  be  credited 
or  refunded  to  the  taxpayer  as  provided  In 
section  6402,  without  the  filing  of  claim 
therefor.  If  the  amount  determined  as  the 
amount  which  should  have  been  assessed 
Is  greater  than  the  amount  actually  assessed, 
then  the  difference  shall  be  assessed  and  shall 
be  collected  as  part  of  the  tax  upon  notice 
and  demand  from  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"(g)  Abatement  if  Jeopardy  Does  Not 
Exist. — The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
abate  the  Jeopardy  assessment  If  he  finds 
that  Jeopardy  does  not  exist.  Such  abatement 
may  not  be  made  after  a  decision  of  the  Tax 
Court  or  district  court  In  respect  of  the  defi- 
ciency has  been  rendered  or,  if  no  petition  Is 
filed  with  the  Tax  Court  or  complaint  with 
a  district  court,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
period  for  filing  such  petition.  The  period  of 
limitation  on  the  making  of  assessments  and 
levy  or  a  proceeding  in  court  for  collection,  in 
respect  of  any  deficiency,  shall  be  determined 
as  if  the  Jeopardy  assessment  so  abated  had 
not  been  made,  except  that  the  running  of 
such  period  shall  In  any  event  be  suspended 
for  the  period  from  the  date  of  such  Jeopardy 
assessment  until  the  expiration  of  the  tenth 
day  after  the  day  on  which  such  Jeopardy 
assessment  Is  abated." 

(n)  Section  6862  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  6862.  Jeopardy  Assessment  of  Taxes 
Other  Than  Imposed  by  Sub- 
title A.  B.  C.  oh  D. 

"(a)  Immediate  Assessment. — If  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  believes  that  the  col- 
lection of  any  tax  (other  than  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  subtitle  A,  B,  C.  or  D)  under  •   •   •" 

(o)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6863  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  F^trther  Conditions  in  Case  of 
Certain  Taxes. — In  the  case  of  taxes  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Tax  Court  or  a 
United  States  district  court  under  section 
6213(a)  — 

"(1)  Prior  to  petition  to  tax  court  or 
complaint  with  district  court. — If  the  bond 
Is  given  before  the  taxpayer  has  filed  his  peti- 
tion or  complaint  under  section  6213(a),  the 
bond  shall  contain  a  further  condition  that 
If  a  petition  or  complaint  Is  not  filed  within 
the  period  provided  in  such  section,  then  the 
amount,  the  collection  of  which  is  stayed  by 
the  bond,  will  be  paid  on  notice  and  demand 
at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  such  pe- 
riod, together  with  interest  thereon  from  the 


date  of  the  Jeopardy  notice  and  demand  to  the 
date  of  notice  and  demand  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(2)  Effect  OF  TAX  COURT  OR  DISTRICT  court 
decision. — The  bond  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  the  payment  of  so  much  of  such  assess- 
ment (collection  of  which  is  stayed  by  the 
bond)  as  Is  not  abated  by  a  decision  of  the 
Tax  Court  or  district  court  which  has  be- 
come final.  If  the  Tax  Court  or  district  court 
determines  that  the  amount  assessed  Is 
greater  than  the  amount  which  should  have 
been  assessed,  then  when  the  decision  of  the 
Tax  Court  or  district  court  is  rendered  the 
bond  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  taxpayer, 
be  proportionately  reduced. 

"(3)  Stay  of  sale  or  seized  property 
pending  tax  court  or  district  court  deci- 
SION.  

"(A)  General  rule. — Where,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  6213(a), 
a  Jeopardy  assessment  has  been  made  under 
section  6861  the  property  seized  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  tax  shall  not  be  sold — 

"(1)  if  section  6861(b)  is  applicable,  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  the  notice  of  deficiency  and 
the  expiration  of  the  time  provided  in  sec- 
tion 6213(a)  for  filing  petition  with  the  Tax 
Court  or  complaint  with  a  district  court,  and 

"(ii)  If  petition  is  filed  with  the  Tax  Court 
or  complaint  with  a  district  court  (whether 
before  or  after  the  making  of  such  Jeopardy 
assessment  under  section  6861),  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  period  during  which  the 
assessment  of  the  deficiency  would  be  pro- 
hibited If  section  6861  (a)  were  not  applicable. 

"(B)  Exceptions. — Such  property  may  be 
sold  if— 

"(i)    the  taxpayer  consents  to  the  sale. 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  deter- 
mines that  the  expenses  of  conservation  and 
maintenance  will  greatly  reduce  the  net  pro- 
ceeds, or 

"(HI)  the  property  is  of  the  type  described 
in  section  6336. 

"(C)  Applicability. — Subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  a  Jeopardy  assessment  made  on  or  after 
January  1,  1955.  and  shall  apply  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  taxes  imposed  by  this  title  and  with 
respect  to  taxes  imposed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939." 

(p)  Section  6871  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  6871.  Claims  for  Certain  Taxes  in 
Bankruptcy  and  Receivership 
Proceedings. 

"(a)  Immediate  Assessment. — Upon  the 
adjudication  of  bankruptcy  or  any  taxpayer 
in  any  liquidating  proceeding,  the  filing  or 
(where  approval  Is  required  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act)  the  approval  of  a  petition 
against,  any  taxpayer  In  any  other  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding,  or  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver  for  any  taxpayer  in  any  receivership 
proceeding  before  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  of  •  •  •  imposed  by  subtitle  A. 
B,  C.  or  D  upon  such  taxpayer  •   *   • 

"(b)  Claim  P^t.ed  Despite  Pendency  of  Tax 
Court  Proceedings. — In  the  case  of  a  tax 
imposed  by  subtitle  A,  B,  C.  or  D.  claims 
for  the  deficiency  •  •  *  in  pursuance  of  a 
petition  to  the  Tax  Court  or  a  complaint 
with  a  district  court  under  6213(a);  but  no 
petition  •  •  •  with  the  Tax  Court  or  with 
a  district  court  under  6213(a)  after  the  ad- 
judication •   •   •" 

(q)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
6902  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Burden  of  Proof. — In  proceedings 
before  the  Tax  Court  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  be  upon  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
and  In  proceedings  before  a  United  States 
district  court  under  section  6213(a)  the 
burden  shell  be  upon  the  defendant  to  show 
that  a  petitioner  or  a  plaintiff  is  liable  as  a 
transferee  of  property  of  a  taxpayer,  but  not 
to  show  that  the  taxpayer  was  liable  for  the 
tax. 

"(b)  Evidence. — Upon  application  to  the 
Tax  Court,  a  transferee  of  property  of  a  tax- 


payer shall  be  entitled,  under  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Tax  Ciourt,  to  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation of  boolu,  papers,  documents,  corre- 
spondence, and  other  evidence  of  the  tax- 
payer or  a  preceding  transferee  of  the  tax- 
payer's property,  if  the  transferee  making  the 
application  Is  a  petitioner  before  the  Tax 
Court  for  the  redetermination  of  his  liability 
in  respect  of  the  tax  (including  Interest,  ad- 
ditional amounts,  and  additions  to  the  tax 
provided  by  law)  Imposed  upon  the  taxpayer. 
Upon  such  application,  the  Tax  Court  may 
require  by  subpena.  ordered  by  the  Tax 
Court  or  any  division  thereof  and  signed  by 
a  Judge,  the  production  of  all  such  books, 
papers,  documents,  correspwndence,  and 
other  evidence  within  the  United  States  the 
production  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Tax  Court  or  division  thereof,  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  transferee  to  ascertain  the  lia- 
bility of  the  taxpayer  or  preceding  transferee 
and  will  not  result  in  undue  hardship  in  the 
taxpayer  or  preceding  transferee.  Such  ex- 
amination shall  be  had  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  designated  in  the  subpena. 
This  subsection  shall  not  restrict  any  right 
of  a  transferee  of  property  to  discovery  in 
proceedings  before  a  district  court  under  sec- 
tion 6213(a)." 

(r)(l)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  7422  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Counterclaims  for  Deficiency. — If 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prior  to  the 
hearing  of  a  suit  brought  by  a  taxpayer  In  a 
district  court  or  the  Tax  Court  for  the  re- 
covery of  any  Income,  estate,  gift,  employ- 
ment, or  excise  tax  malls  to  the  taxpayer  a 
notice  that  a  deficiency  has  been  determined 
In  respect  of  the  tax  which  is  the  subject 
matter  of  taxpayer's  suit,  the  United  States 
may  counterclaim  in  the  taxpayer's  suit  for 
the  amount  of  deficiency,  including  penalties 
and  interest.  The  taxpayer  shall  have  the 
burden  of  proof  with  respect  to  the  Issues 
raised  by  such  counterclaim  of  the  United 
States  except  as  to  the  Issue  of  whether  the 
taxpayer  has  been  guilty  of  fraud  with  in- 
tent to  evade  tax.  This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  a  suit  by  a  ta.xpayer  which,  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  Is  com- 
menced. Instituted,  or  pending  in  a  district 
court  or  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  recovery 
of'any  income  tax.  estate  lax.  or  gift  tax  (or 
any  penalty  relating  to  such  taxes ) ." 

(r)    (2)   Section  7442  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"Sec.  7442.  Jurisdiction. 

"The  Tax  Court  shall  have  original  Juris- 
diction, concurrent  with  district  courts,  of: 
"(a)  Any  civil  action  brought  under  sec- 
tion 6213(a)  of  this  title  for  the  redetermi- 
nation of  a  deficiency  In  any  tax  imposed  by 
subtitle  A,  B.  C,  or  D  of  this  title;  and 

"(b)  Any  civil  action  against  the  United 
States  for  the  recovery  of  any  internal-reve- 
nue tax  alleged  to  have  been  erroneously  or 
illegally  assessed  or  collected,  or  any  penalty 
claimed  to  have  been  collected  without  au- 
thority or  any  sum  alleged  to  have  been  ex- 
cessive or  in  any  manner  wrongfully  col- 
lected under  the  internal-revenue  laws." 

(s)  Chapter  76  of  subtitle  F  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subchapter  E  as  subchapter  F, 
by  redesignating  sections  7491.  7492.  and 
7493  as  sections  7496.  7497.  and  7498.  re- 
spectively, and  by  Inserting  after  subchap- 
ter D  a  new  subchapter  E  reading  as  follows: 
"Subchapter  E — Redetermination  Proceed- 
ings in  District  Courts 
"Sec.  7488.  Burden   of   proof    in    fraud    and 

transferee  cases. 
"Sec.  7489.  Decisions. 
"Sec.  7490.  Date  when  district  court  decision 

becomes  final. 
"Sec.  7491.  Courts  or  review. 
"Sec.  7492.  Bond  to  stay  assessment  and  col- 
lection. 
"Sec.  7493.  Refund,  credit,  or  abatement   of 
amounts  disallowed. 
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TK.kNsnaiEE  Cases. 
"(a)   PBAro.— tn  any  proceeding  before  a 
United   States   district   court   under  section 
e213(a)     involvlig    the    Issue    whether    the 
plaintiff  has  bee  i  guilty  of  fraud  with  Intent 
to  evade  tax,  th  f  burden  of  proof  In  respect 
of  such  Issue  sqall  be  upon  the  defendant. 
"(b)   Cboss  R^ferxncx. — 
"For  provision*  relating  to  burden  of  proof 
as  to  transferee  liability.  se«  section  6902(a). 
"Sec.  7489.  DecUions. 

"(al  Date  or  Decision. — A  decision  of  a 
United  SUtes  district  court  In  a  proceeding 
under  section  62  :3(a)  (except  a  decision  dU- 
mlsslng  a  proceeUlng  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction) 
shall  be  held  to  be  rendered  upon  the  date 
that  an  order  specifying  the  amoiint  of  the 
deficiency  Is  entjered  in  the  records  of  the 
district  court.  If  the  district  court  dismisses 
a  proceeding  for  reasons  other  than  lack  of 
Jurisdiction  and  is  unable  from  the  record 
to  determine  thd  amount  of  the  deficiency 
determined  by  tlie  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
or  If  the  district  tourt  dismisses  a  proceeding 
for  lack  of  Jurlsc  Ictlon,  an  order  to  that  ef- 
fect shall  be  enlered  In  the  records  of  the 
aistrlgf  court,  and  the  decision  of  the  dis- 
trict (wnrt  shall  lie  held  to  be  rendered  upon 
the  date  of  such  e  ntry. 

"(b)  Effect  op  Decision  Dismissing  Com- 
plaint.— If  a  com  Dlalnt  for  a  redetermination 
of  a  deficiency  ha  s  been  filed  by  the  taxpayer, 
a  decision  of  the  district  court  dismissing  the 
proceeding  shall  1  le  considered  as  its  decision 
that  the  deficlenc|r  is  the  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  An  order 
specifying  such  amount  shall  be  entered  In 
the  records  of  the  district  court  unless  the 
district  court  can:  lot  determine  such  amount 
from  the  record  li  the  proceeding,  or  unless 
the  dismissal  is  fcr  lack  of  Jurisdiction. 

"(c)  Effect  oi'  Decision  That  Tax  Is 
Barred  by  Limfta  :ion — If  the  assessment  or 
collection  of  any  1  ax  is  barred  bv  any  statute 
of  limitations,  tte  decision  of"  the  district 
court  to  that  effec  t  shall  be  considered  as  Its 
decision  that  ther !  is  no  deficiency  in  respect 
of  such  tax. 

"(d)    Penalty.- - 

For  penalty  foi   taxpayer  instituting  pro- 
ceedings before  Tix  Court  or  district  court 
merely  for  delay,  <  ee  section  6673. 
■Sec  7490.  Date  V  Then  District  CotntT  Deci- 
sion Becomes  Pinal. 
"The  decision  cr  a  United  States  district 
court  in  a  proceec  ing  under  section  6213(a) 
shall  become  flna!   for  purposes  of  this  title 
but  not  for  purposes  of  section  1291  of  title 
28   of   the   United   States   Code    (relating  to 
appeals    from     flial     decisions     of    district 
courts)  — 

"  ( 1 )  Timely  no  ricE  of  appeal  not  filed. — 
Upon  the  expiratliin  of  the  time  allowed  for 
filing  a  notice  of  appeal.  If  no  such  notice 
has  been  duly  fllec  within  such  time;  or 

"(2)  Decision  iFfirmed  or  appeal  dis- 
missed.— 

"(A)  Petition  for  certiorari  not  filed  on 
TIME.— Upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  p  etltlon  of  certiorari  If  the 
decision  of  the  district  court  has  been  af- 
firmed or  the  appei  il  dismissed  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Ai  peals  and  no  petition  for 
certiorari  has  beer   duly  filed;  or 

"(B)  Petition  :fOR  certiorari  denied. — 
Upon  the  denial  of  a  petition  for  certiorari  if 
the  decision  of  ths  district  court  has  been 
affirmed  or  the  i  ppeal  dismissed  by  the 
United  States  Coujt  of  Appeals:  or 

'(C)   After  mandate  of  supREiiE  cotjRT. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  30  days  from  the  date 
of  issuance  of  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  such  Coui  t  directs  that  the  decision 
of  the  district  cour  be  affirmed  or  the  appeal 
dismissed. 


"(3)  Decision  modifieo  or  reversed. — 

"(A)    Upon  mandate  of  sxtpreme  court. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  directs  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  district  court  be  modified  or  re- 
versed, the  decision  of  the  district  court 
rendered  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  become  final  upon 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  time  It 
was  rendered,  unless  within  such  thirty  days 
either  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the 
United  States,  or  the  taxpayer  has  Instituted 
proceedings  to  have  such  decision  corrected 
to  accord  with  the  mandate,  in  which  event 
the  decision  of  the  district  court  shall  be- 
come final  when  so  corrected. 

"(B)  Upon  mandate  of  the  court  of 
APPEALS.— If  the  decision  of  the  district  court 
is  modified  or  reversed  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  If— 

"(1)  the  time  allowed  for  filing  a  petition 
for  certiorari  has  expired  and  no  such  peti- 
tion has  been  duly  filed,  or 

"(11)  the  petition  for  certiorari  has  been 
denied,  or 

"(ill)  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  then  the  decision  of  the  dis- 
trict court  rendered  in  accordance  with  the 
mandate  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals shall  become  final  on  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  from  the  time  such  decision  of 
the  district  court  was  rendered,  unless 
within  such  thirty  days  either  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  the  United  States,  or  the  tax- 
payer has  instituted  proceedings  to  have 
such  decision  corrected  so  that  it  will  accord 
with  the  mandate,  In  which  event  the  deci- 
sion of  the  district  court  shaU  become  final 
when  so  corrected. 

"(4)  Rehearing.- If  the  Supreme  Court  or- 
ders a  rehearing,  or  if  the  case  is  remanded 
by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  to 
the  district  court  for  a  rehearing,  and  If— 
"(A)  the  time  allowed  for  filing  a  petl- 
Uon  for  certiorari  has  expired  and  no  such 
petition  has  been  duly  filed,  or 

•(B)    the  petition  for  certiorari  has  been 
denied,  or 

"(C)  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  then  the  decision  of  the 
district  court  rendered  upon  such  rehearing 
shall  become  final  in  the  same  manner  as 
though  no  prior  decision  of  the  district 
court  has  been  rendered. 

"(5)  Definition  of  'mandate'. — As  used  In 
this  section,  the  term  'mandate,'  in  case  a 
mandate  has  been  recalled  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
Issuance  thereof,  means  the  final  mandate. 
"Sec.  7491.     Coitrts  of  Appeals. 

"(a)  Jurisdiction.— The  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
appeals  from  decisions  of  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  in  proceedings  under  section 
6213(a)  in  the  manner  provided  in  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Power  To  Impose  Damages.— The 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  power  to  Impose 
damages  In  any  case  where  the  decision  of 
the  district  court  is  affirmed  and  it  appears 
that  the  appeal  was  filed  merely  for  delay. 
"Sec  V492.  Bond  To  Stay  Assessment  and 
Collection. 
"(a)  Upon  Appeal. — Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  law  Imposing  restrictions  on  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  deficiencies  the 
appeal  under  section  7491  shall  not  operate 
as  a  stay  of  assessment  or  collection  of  any 
portion  of  the  amount  of  the  deficiency 
determined  by  the  United  States  district 
court  unle38  an  appeal  In  respect  of  such 
portion  Is  duly  filed  by  the  taxpayer,  and 
then  only  If  the  taxpayer — 

"(1)   on  or  before  the  time  his  notice  of 
appeal  is  filed  with  the  district  court  a  bond 


In  a  sum  fixed  by  the  district  court  not  ex- 
ceeding double  the  amount  of  the  portion 
of  the  deficiency  in  respect  of  which  the 
notice  of  appeal  U  filed,  and  with  surety 
approved  by  the  district  court,  conditioned 
upon  the  payment  of  the  deficiency  as  finally 
determined,  together  with  any  Interest,  addi- 
tional amounts,  or  additions  to  the  Ux  pro- 
vlded  for  by  law,  or 

"(2)   has  filed  a  Jeopardy  bond  under  the 
Income  or  estate  tax  laws.  If  as  a  result  of 
a  waiver  of  the  restrictions  on  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  a  deficiency  any  pan 
of   the   amount   determined   by   the   district 
court  Is  paid  after  filing  of  the  appeal  bond 
such  bond  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  xax- 
payer,  be  proportionally  reduced. 
"(b)   Cross  Reference. — 
"For   deposit   of   United    States   bonds  or 
notes  In  lieu  of  sureties,  see  U.S.C.  15. 
"Sec  7493.  Refund,  Credit,  oh  Abatement  of 
Amounts   Disallowed. 
"In  cases  where  assessment  or  collection  has 
not  been  stayed  by  the  filing  of  a  bond  then 
If  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  determined 
by  a  United  States  district  court  is  disal- 
lowed In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  court  of  re- 
view,   the    amount   so   disallowed   shall   be 
credited  or  refunded  to  the  taxpayer,  without 
the  making  of  claim  therefor,  or.  If  collection 
has  not  been  made,  shall  be  abated. 
"Sec  7494.  Conflict  Wrrn  Tax  Court  Juris- 
diction. 
"Nothing  contained  In  section  6213(a)  shall 
be  construed   to  Impair  the  JurlsdlcUon  of 
the  Tax  Court  or  to  prevent  a  taxpayer  from 
filing  a  peUtlon  with  the  Tax  Court  for  a  re- 
determination of  a  deficiency  under  such  sec- 
Uon.  The  flUng  of  a  petition  with  the  Tax 
Court  under  such  section  lor  a  redetermina- 
tion of  a  deficiency  shaU  be  a  bar  to  the  com- 
mencement of  an  action  in  a  United  States 
district  court  under  such  section  for  a  re- 
determination  of  such  deficiency,   and   the 
commencement  of  an  action    in    a    United 
States  district  court  under  such  section  of 
a  redetermination  oFa  deficiency  shall  be  a 
bar  to  the  filing  of  a  petition  with  the  Tax 
Court  under  such  section  for  a  redetermina- 
tion of  such  deficiency." 

(t)  Subsection  (a)  and  (d)  of  section  534 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  General  rule. — In  any  proceeding 
before  the  Tax  Court  or  In  any  proceeding 
before  a  United  States  district  court  under 
section  6213(a)  involving  a  notice  of  defi- 
ciency based  In  whole  or  In  part  on  the  alle- 
gation that  all  or  any  part  of  the  earnings 
and  profits  have  been  permitted  to  accumu- 
late beyond  the  reasonable  needs  of  the 
business,  the  burden  of  proof  with  respect  to 
such  allegations  shall — 

"(1)  If  notification  has  not  been  sent  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  be  on  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  or 

"(2)  If  the  taxpayer  has  submitted  the 
statement  described  In  subsection  (c),  be  on 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect  to 
the  ground  set  forth  In  such  statement  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  sub- 
section. 

"(d)  Jeopardy  Assessment. — If,  pursuant 
to  section  6861(a)  a  Jeopardy  assessment  is 
made  before  the  malUng  of  the  notice  of  de- 
ficiency referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  for 
purposes  of  this  section  such  notice  of  de- 
ficiency shall,  to  the  extent  that  it  Informs 
the  taxpayer  that  such  deficiency  includes 
the  accumulated  earnings  tax  Imposed  by 
section  531,  constitute  the  noUficatlon  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b),  and  in  that  event 
the  statement  described  In  subseclon  (c) 
may  be  Included  in  the  taxpayers'  petition 
to  the  Tax  Court  or  complaint  to  a  district 
court." 

(u)   This  Act  shall  take  effect  thirty  days 
after  Its  enactment. 


April  25,  1SI69 
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S.  1974 
A  bill  to  improve  Judicial  machinery  by 
amending  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure," 
and  amending  Utle  26  of  the  United  States 
Code,  •Internal  Revenue  Code",  to  make 
the  United  States  Tax  Court  an  article  in 
court,  to  provide  for  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  Tax  Court  over  civil 
tax  refund  suits  and  deficiency  redeter- 
minations In  taxes  Imposed  by  subtitle 
A,  B,  C,  or  D  of  title  26  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  create  a  Small  Claims  Division  of 
ihe  United  States  Tax  Court,  and  for 
other  purpKJses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Tax  Litigation 
Act". 
TITLE   I— UNITED   STATES   TAX   COURT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Title  28,  United  States  Code, 
•Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  Is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  following 
section  255  thereof  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"Chapter  12. — Tax  Court 

"Sec. 

••271.  United  States  Tax  Court. 

"272.  Chief  Judge:  designation. 

"273.  Precedence  of  Judges. 

"274.  Tenure  and  salaries  of  Judges. 

"275.  Divisions;  assignment  of  Judges;  trials; 

quorum. 
'•276.  Principal  seat  and  places  of  trial. 
"277.  Sessions. 

"278.  Publication  of  opinions. 
"5  271.  United  States  Tax  Court 

"(a)  The  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  court  of  record,  consisting  of  six- 
teen Judges,  and  shall  henceforth  be  known 
as  the  United  States  Tax  Court.  The  Judges 
of  the  United  States  Tax  Court  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate:  Provided, 
however,  That  a  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes  established  under  sec- 
tion 7441  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  in  office  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  serve  as  a  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Tax  Court  until  his  term  expires,  he  resigns 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  is 
separated  or  removed  from  office  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  or  he  retires  under  section 
7447  of  such  Code,  except  as  provided  In 
section  294  of  this  title. 

"(b)  When  no  active  or  retired  Judge  of 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  can 
serve,  or  be  recalled  for  service  as  a  Judge, 
the  United  States  Tax  Court  shall  be  a 
court  established  under  article  in  of  the 
(Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
"5  272.  Chief  Judge:  designation 

"The  United  States  Tax  Court  shall,  at 
least  biennially,  designate  a  Judge  of  such 
court  to  act  as  chief  Judge. 

'!!  273.  Precedence  of  Judges 

"(a)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Tax  Court  shall  have  precedence  and  preside 
at  any  session  of  the  court  which  he  attends. 

"(b)  The  other  Judges  shall  have  prece- 
dence and,  in  the  absence  of  an  order  of 
designation  by  the  chief  Judge,  shall  preside 
according  to  the  seniority  of  their  commis- 
sions. For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  date 
of  the  commission  of  each  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Tax  Court  who  has  become 
such  by  virtue  of  his  being  a  Judge  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  In  office  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  the 
date  of  his  first  commission  as  a  Judge  of 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States.  Judges 
whose  commissions  are  of  the  same  date 
shall  have  precedence  according  to  seniority 
in  age. 
"5  274.  Tenure  and  salary  of  Judges 

"(a)  Each  Judge  of  the  United  States  Tax 
Court  shall  hold  office  during  good  behavior, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  section  271 
of  this  title. 


"(b)  Each  Judge  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
$30,000  per  annum. 

"§275.     Divisions;     assignment     of    Judges; 
trials;  quorum 

"(a)  The  chief  Judge  may  from  time  to 
time  divide  the  United  States  Tax  Court  Into 
divisions  of  one  or  more  Judges  (including  a 
division  for  small  claims) ,  assign  the  Judges 
of  the  court  thereto,  and  In  case  of  a  division 
of  more  than  one  Judge,  designate  the  chief 
thereof,  and  he  may  authorize  the  trial  and 
determination  of  cases  and  other  matters  by 
any  such  division.  If  a  division,  as  a  result  of 
a  vacancy  or  the  absence  or  Inability  of  a 
Judge  assigned  thereto  to  serve  thereon,  is 
composed  of  less  than  the  number  of  Judges 
designated  for  the  division,  the  chief  Judge 
may  assign  other  Judges  to  the  division  or 
direct  the  division  to  proceed  with  the  trans- 
action of  business  without  awaiting  any 
additional  assignment  of  Judges   thereto. 

"(b)  A  majority  of  the  judges  of  the 
United  States  Tax  Court  or  of  any  division 
thereof  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  such  court  or 
of  the  division,  respectively.  A  vacancy  In  the 
court  or  In  any  division  thereof  shall  not 
Impair  the  powers  nor  affect  the  duties  of 
such  court  or  division  nor  of  the  remaining 
Judges  of  such  court  or  division,  respectively. 
"5  276.  Principal  seat  and  places  of  trial 

'The  principal  seat  of  the  United  States 
Tax  Court  shall  be  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  such  court  or  any  of  Its  divisions 
may  sit  at  any  place  within  the  United 
States. 
"5  277.  Sessions 

"The  times  and  places  of  the  sessions  of 
the  United  States  Tax  Court  and  of  its  divi- 
sions shall  be  fixed  by  the  chief  Judge  with 
a  view  to  securtng  reasonable  opportunltY  to 
taxpayers  to  appear  before  the  court  or  kny 
of  its  divisions,  with  as  little  inconvenience 
and  expense  to  taxpayers  as  Is  practicable. 
"5  278.  Publications  of  opinions 

"The  United  States  Tax  Court  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  publication  of  its  opinions  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office  In  such  form 
and  manner  as  may  be  best  adapted  for  pub- 
lic Information  and  use,  and  such  authorized 
publication  shall  be  competent  evidence  of 
the  opinions  of  the  court  therein  contained 
m  all  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  States  without  any  further  proof  or 
authentication  thereof.  Such  opinions  shall 
be  subject  to  sale  in  the  same  manner  and 
upon  the  same  terms  as  other  public  docu- 
ments." 

(b)  Utle  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  the  analysis  of  part  I, 
preceding  chapter  1 ,  after  the  Item 

"11.  Ctistoms  Court  251" 

the  following  new  Item: 

"12.  United  States  Tax  Court 271". 

(c)  Section  93  of  the  Act  of  January  12, 
1895  (providing  for  the  public  printing, 
binding,  and  distribution  of  public  docu- 
ments) (ch.  23,  28  Stat.  623;  44  US.C.  117) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  words  "or  the  Library"  the  following: 
"the  United  States  Tax  Court,"  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  words  "or  the 
Librarian"  the  follovirlng:  "chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Tax  Court,". 

Sec.  102.  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 292(d),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "Appeals  or  the  Customs  Court"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Ap- 
peals, the  Customs  Court,  or  the  United 
States  Tax  Court". 

Sec  103.  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 293,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  After  the  United  States  Tax  Court 
becomes  a  court  under  article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  section  271.  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  may  designate  and  temporarily 
assign  any  Judge  of  the  United  States  Tax 
Ooxirt  to  perform  judicial  duties  In  a  court 


of  appeals  or  in  a  district  court  in  any  cir- 
cuit upon  pre^ntatlon  of  a  certificate  of 
necessity  by  the  Chief  judge  or  circuit  Justice 
of  the  circuit  wherein  the  need  arises.  Judges 
designated  or  assigned  shall  be  competent  to 
sit  as  Judges  of  the  court." 

Sec  104.  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 294,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Any  Judge  who  Is  receiving  retired 
pay  under  section  7447(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  compensation  (In 
lieu  of  retired  pay)  under  section  7447(c)  of 
such  Code  (whether  or  not  he  served  as  a 
judge  on  the  umted  States  Tax  Court)  may 
be  called  upon  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Tax  Court  to  perform  for  such 
court  Judicial  duties  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 7447(c)  of  such  Code:  Provided,  iiow- 
ever.  That  five  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  no  retired  Judge  who  was  not  ap- 
pointed to  hold  office  during  good  behavior 
shall  be  subject  to  recall.  Judges  excluded 
from  recall  by  reason  of  this  proviso  shall 
continue  to  receive  compensation  as  though 
they  were  serving  subject  to  recall.  Any  act, 
or  failure  to  act.  by  a  retired  Judge  perform- 
ing such  Judicial  duties  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  It  were  the  act  (or 
failure  to  act)  of  a  Judge  of  such  court.  Any 
retired  judge  performing  such  Judicial  duties 
shall  have  the  same  powers  under  section 
2651  of  this  title  as  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  Tax  Court." 

Sec  106.  (a)  Title  28,  United  States  Code, 
section  331.  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Appeals,"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  "the  chief  judge  of  the  United 
States  Tax  Court,". 

(b)  Title  28,  United  Stales  Code,  section 
331,  third  undesignalfed  paragraph,  second 
sentence,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Pat- 
ent Appeals"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "the  chief  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  or  the  chief 
judge  of  the  United  States  Tax  Court". 

Sec.  106.  (a)  "HUe  28.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  372(a),  Is  amended  by  striking  from 
the  third  undesignated  paragraph  the  words 
"or  Customs  Court,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •'Customs  Court,  or  Uniud  States 
Tax  Court". 

(b)  Title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
372(a).  Is  amended  by  striking  from  the  fifth 
undesignated  paragraph  thereof  the  words 
"or  Customs  Court"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Customs  Court,  or  United  States 
Tax  Court". 

(c)  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  section 
372(b),  Is  amended  by  striking  "or  Customs 
Court"  both  places  where  It  appears  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  in  both  places  the  words  "Customs 
Court,  or  United  SUtes  Tax  Court". 

Sec  107.  (a)   Title  28.  United  SUtes  Code. 
is    amended   by   inserlng   immediately    after 
section  376  the  following  new  section: 
"§  377.  Service    for    the    Tax    Court    of    the 
United  States 

•'(a)  For  purF>oses  of  sections  371  to  376. 
inclusive,  the  years  of  service  of  a  Judge  of 
the  United  SUtes  Tax  Court  holding  office 
during  good  behavior  shall  include  all  service 
by  him  on  the  United  SUtes  Taj<  Court  and 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  Sections  7447  and  7448  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  continue  to 
apply  to  any  judge  of  the  United  States  Tax 
Court  who  became  such  a  Judge  by  reason  of 
his  service  as  a  Judge  on  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes  unless  and  until  such  judge 
takes  office  by  reason  of  an  appointment  to 
hold  office  during  good  behavior.  If  he  is  so 
apfwlnted,  such  sections  7447  and  7448  shall 
not  apply  to  him  after  he  takes  office  under 
such  appointment. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  section  376(a)  of  this 
title,  the  date  on  which  a  Judge  who  pre- 
viously served  on  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  Ukes  office  shall  be  the  date  on  which 
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( 1 )    thereof    the 
Judge  of  the 
holding  office  u 
(d)  'Section   . 
Code  br'1954  is 
end  thereof  the 
"(h)    Service 
Court. — For 
tlon  7448— 

"(li    the  years 
the  Tax  Court  of 
elude  any  servlc 
United  SUtes 
polntment; 

"(2)  the  term 
the    United 
States  Tax  Court 
"(3)    the  term 
eludes  a  chief  J 
States  Tax  Court: 

"(4 1  the  term 
salary  of  a  Judge 
of  title  28.  United 

Sec.  108.  (a 
section  451 
Is  amended  by 
"the  Customs 
United  States  Tax 

(b)  "ntle  28, 
451,      fourth 
amended  by 

folllowlng  new 

eludes  the  Judges 
Court.". 

(c)  Title  28, 
451,  Is  amended 
of    the    following 
graph: 

"The  term  'Tax 
States  Tax  Court 
dlcated." 

Sec.  109,  Title  2f 
tlon  454,  Is 
thereof  the 
section   shall  not 
United   States   Taj 
under  the  . 
United  States  Code, 
the  Internal 

Sec.  110.  -ntle  28 
tlon  456,  second 
amended  by 
United  States 
of  Columbia"  the 
States  Tax  Court." 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Tltl^ 
Is  amended  by 
section  526  the 
"8  527.  Conduct 

United   _ 
"Notwithstanding 
or  section  547  of 
before  the  United 


by  reason  of  an  appointment 
d^ng  good  behavior.  If  a  Judge 
_  himself  within  the  purview 
376  had  made  deposits  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
int  he   would   be  entitled   to 
^ctlon  7448(g)  of  such  Code, 
"  ^ated  his  service  at  the  time 
tlon,  shall  be  transferred  to 
Judicial  survivors  annuity 
by  such  section  376,  and 
to  the  provisions  applicable 
The  amounts  so  transferred 
as  deposits  to  the  Indlvld- 
the  Judge  making  such  an 
■■-'  is  includable  in  the  gross 
by  reason  of  such  trans- 


alkrsls  of  chapter  17.  Immedl- 
sectlon  371,  title  28.  United 
a  nended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  item: 

the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 

United   States   Code,   section 

1) ,  is  amended  by  inserting 

before  the  semicolon  in  clause 

following:    •',    except   for   a 

Cnked  States  Tax  Court  who  is 

nfler  a  term  appointment". 

of  the  Internal  Revenue 

amended   by  adding  at  the 

lollowlng  new  subsection: 

>N  THE  Unfted  States  Tax 

of  this  section  and  sec- 


'  Tax  Court'  or  'Tax  Court  of 
Includes    the    'United 


secoE  d 


by 


amenc  ed 
following 


■ InsertU ig 
Dlstr  let 


this 
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of  service  of  any  Judge  of 

the  United  States  shall  In- 

by  him  as  a  Judge  of  the 

Court  under  a  term  ap- 


ulge 


'chief  Judge'  or  'Judge'  In- 
or  Judge  of  the  United 
and 
'Judge's  salary'  Includes  the 
received  under  section  274 
States  Code." 
Title  28,  United  States  Code, 
undesignated  paragraph 
Inserting  immediately  after 
irt"  the  following:   "    the 
Court.". 
Uplted  States  Code,  section 
paragraph     Is 
at  the  end  thereof  the 
Such  term  also  In- 
of  the  United  States  Tax 


retary  of  the  Treasury  or  hla  delegate  shall 
be  represented  by  the  Chief  Counsel  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  or  his  delegate  In 
the  same  mannner  as  he  has  heretofore  been 
represented  in  proceedings  before  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  31,  Immedi- 
ately preceding  section  501.  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"527.  (induct  of  litigation  before  the  United 
States  Tax  Court." 
Sec.  112.  Title  28.  United  States  Code  sec- 
tion 569(a) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
and'  immediately  before  "of  the  Customs 
Court"  and  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
New  York,"  the  following:  ■•.  and  of  the 
United  States  Tax  Court  holding  sessions  In 
his  district,". 

Sec.  113.  'ntle  28,  United  States  Code   sec- 
tion 610,  Is  amended  by  striking  "and  the 
Customs  Court"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  Customs  Court,  and  the  United  States 
Tax  Court." 

Sec.  114.  (a)  TlUe  28,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 873  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  56.— UwrrED  States  Tax  Court 
"Sec. 

"911.  Commissioners, 
"912.  Clerk  of  the  court  and  employees 
'913.  Marshal  and  employees. 
"914.  Law  assistants  and  secretaries 
"915.  Transferred  employees. 

"§  911.  Commissioners  of  Small  Claims  Divi- 
sion 
"(a)     Appointment.— The    United    States 
lax  Court  may  appoint,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations,  such 
number    of    Commissioners,    not    exceeding 
twenty,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  SmaU  Claims  Division  Each 
Commissioner   shall   be   a  member   In'  good 
standing  of  the  bar  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme  Court  or  of  the  highest  court  of  any 
State  or  territory  or  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.  Commissioners  shall  be  subject  to 
removal  by  the  United  States  Tax  Court. 

••(b)  Compensation  and  Allowances  — 
Each  Commissioner  shall  receive  the  same 
compensation,  travel,  and  subsistence  allow- 
ances, retirement  and  other  benefits  as  are 
now  or  hereafter  provided  by  law  for  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims. 
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ployees  of  the  court,  pay  Judges  retired  pay 
and  survivors  annuities,  and  shall  disburse 
funds  appropriated  for  all  expenses  of  the 
court.  All  fees  collected  by  him  shall  be  de 
posited  in  the  Treasury  under  the  adminis- 
trative procedures  of  the  court. 
••§  914.  Law  assistants  and  secretaries 

'•Each  Judge  of  the  United  States  Tax 
Court  may  continue  to  employ  two  law  as- 
slstants,  a  secretary,  and  a  secretarial  assist- 
ant, each  of  whom  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  Judge. 
•'§  915.  Transferred  employees 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  to  deprive  any  person  serving 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thu  chapter  as 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  any  rights,  privileges  or 
civil  service  status,  if  any.  to  which  such  per- 
son is  entitled  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  regulations  thereunder." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  part  III— Court  Offi- 
cers and  Employees,  Immediately  precedins 
chapter  41,  title  28.  United  States  Code  U 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 

"55.  Customs  Court 871  •• 

the  following  new  item: 

"56.  United  Stetes  Tax  Court 911  •• 


undesignated 
addl)ig 
seD  tence : 


United  States  Code,  section 
adding  at  the  end  there- 
new    undesignated    para- 


Court'  means  the  United 
1  xcept  when  otherwise  In- 


Unlted  States  Code,  see- 
by  adding  at  the  end 
new  sentence:    "This 
apply  to  a  Judge  of  the 
Court   who  has   retired 
is  of  title  5,  chapter  83, 
or  under  section  7447  of 
le  Code  of  1954." 
United  States  Code,  sec- 
u^designated  paragraph.  Is 
Immediately  after  "and 
;  Court  for  the  District 
fallowing:  "and  the  United 


28,  United  States  Code, 
_    Immediately  after 
fol^wlng  new  section: 

litigation     before    the 

Tax   Court 

sections  516  through  519 

title.  In  all  proceedings 

'      Tax  Court,  the  Sec- 


Ins  »rtlng 
roll 

ol 

Stites 


8  Atea 


"5  912.  Clerk  of  the  court  and  employees 

"(a)  The  United  States  Tax  Court  may 
appoint,  and  shall  fix  the  duties  of,  a  clerk 
and  an  assistant  clerk  who  shall  be  sublect 
to  removal  by  the  court. 

"(b)  The  clerk  may  employ,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chief  Judge,  deputies,  clerical 
assistants,  and  other  employees  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  court.  Such  deputies 
clerical  assistants,  and  other  employees  shall 
be  subject  to  removal  by  the  clerk,  with  the 
approval  of  the  chief  Judge. 
"(c)  The  clerk  shall  serve  the  court  under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  Judge.  All  fees  and 
costs  collected  by  the  clerk  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  under  the  administrative 
procedures  of  the  court. 
"S  913.  Marshal  and  employees 

"(a)  The  United  States  Tax  Court  may 
appoint,  and  shall  fix  the  duties  of  a  mar- 
shal and  an  assistant  who  shall  be  subject 
to  removal  by  the  court.  uujcv.^ 

"(b)  The  marshal  may  employ,  with  the 
approval  of  the  chief  Judge,  other  officers  and 
employe^  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  court 

f,.K<  ?  »  *■  °^'^^^  ^"^  employees  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  by  the  marshal,  with  the 
approval  of  the  chief  Judge. 

■■(c)  The  marshal  shall  serve  the  court 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  Judge  Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  the  marshal  shall  pay  the  salaries, 
office  expenses,  and  travel  and  subsistence 
allowances  of   the  Judges,   officers,  and   em- 


Sec.  115.  (a)   Title  28,  United  States  Code 
Is  amended   by  inserting  the  following  new 
section  Immediately  after  section  1294: 
"§1295.  United  States  Tax  Court  decisions 

"(a)  The  courts  of  appeals  shall  have  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  to  review  on  appeal  the 
decisions  of  the  United  Statee  Tax  Court  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
decisions  of  the  district  cotu-ts  In  civil  ac- 
tions tried  without  a  Jury;  and  the  Judgment 
of  any  such  court  shall  be  final,  except  that 
It  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  certiorari.  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  such  decisions  may  be  re- 
viewed by  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
m  which  Is  located — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  petitioner  seeking  re- 
determination of  tax  liability  other  than  p 
corporation,  the  legal  residence  of  the  petl 
tloner,  or 

"(B)  in  the  ease  of  a  corporation  seeking 
redetermination  of  tax  liability,  the  principal 
place  of  business  or  principal  office  or  agency 
of  the  corporation,  or,  if  It  has  no  principal 
place  of  business  or  principal  office  or  agencv 
in  any  Judicial  circuit,  then  the  office  tc 
which  was  made  the  return  of  the  tax  In  re- 
spect of  which  the  liability  arises. 
If  for  any  reason  neither  subparagraph  (A) 
nor  (B)  applies,  then  such  decisions  may  be 
reviewed  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  legal  residence, 
principal  place  of  business,  or  principal  office 
or  agency  referred  to  herein  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  of  the  time  the  petition  seeking  re- 
determination of  tax  liability  was  filed  with 
the  United  States  Tax  Court, 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (i).  such  decisions  may  be  re- 
viewed by  any  court  of  appeals  which  may  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  and  the  taxpayer  by  stipula- 
tion in  writing. 

"(c)(1)  Upon  such  review,  such  courts 
shall  have  power  to  affirm  or.  If  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Tax  Court  is  not  in 
accordance  with  law,  to  modify  or  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Tax  Court, 
with  or  without  remanding  the  case  for  a  re- 
hearing, as  Justice  may  require. 

"(2,  Rules  for  a  review  of  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Tax  Court  shall  be  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  Supreme  Court  under  section 
2072  of  this  title." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  83.  Immediately 
preceding  section  1291.  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  Item: 
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"1296.  United  States  Tax  Court  decisions." 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Title  28,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  immediately  following 
section  1683  the  following  new  chapter: 
"Chapter  96. — United  States  Tax  Cotjbt 

"Sec. 

"1621.  Jurisdiction. 

•§  1621.  Jurisdiction 

"The  United  States  Tax  Court  and  Its  divi- 
sions shall  have  all  the  Jurisdiction  conferred 
upon  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  divisions  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  by  chapters  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939.  by  title  II  and  title  ni 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926,  or  by  laws  en- 
acted subsequent  to  February  26,  1926,  and 
by  section  1346  of  this  title. 
"For  piu-poses  of  this  section — 
"(1)  any  reference  to  any  such  laws  to  the 
Tax  Cotirt',  to  the  'Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States',  or  to  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals'  shall 
be  construed  as  including  a  reference  to  the 
United  States  Tax  Court'; 

"(2)  any  reference  in  any  such  laws  to  the 
chief  Judge  or  presiding  Judge  of  the  Tax 
Court  or  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  shall  be  construed  as  Including 
a  reference  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Tax  Court;  and 

"(3)  any  reference  In  any  such  laws  to  a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  or  of  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States  or  to  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  shall  be  construed 
as  including  a  reference  to  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Tax  Coxirt." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  part  I'V — Jurisdiction 
and  Venue,  Immediately  preceding  chapter 
81,  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

"96.  United  States  Tax  Court 1621". 

Sec  117.  (a)  Title  28,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section  immediately  after  section  1696: 
"§  1697.  United  Stetes  Tax  Court;  service  of 
process 
"Service  of  any  pleading  decision,  order, 
notice,  or  process  in  proceeding  before  the 
United  States  Tax  Court  may  be  made  per- 
sonally or  by  registered  or  certified  mall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  1783  of  this 
Utle." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  113,  Immedi- 
ately preceding  section  1691,  title  28,  United 
States  Code,   is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"1697,  United   States  Tax  Court;    service  of 
process." 
Sec.  118.  (a)  Title  28.  United  States  Code, 
is   amended   by   adding   the   following   new 
section  immediately  alter  section  1825: 
"§  1826.  Payment  of  United  States  Tax  Court 
witnesses 
"(a)    Witnesses  for  the   Secretary  of   the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  In  proceedings  be- 
fore the  United  States  Tax  Court  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Secretery  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate    out   of    any   moneys   appropriated 
for  the  collection  of  internal  revenue  taxes, 
and  may  be  paid  In  advance. 

"(b)  Other  witnesses  in  such  proceedings 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  United  States  Tax  Court  by  the  party 
at  whose  Instance  the  witness  appears  or 
makes  defxwitlon." 

(b)  Tlie  analysis  of  chapter  119,  Immedi- 
ately preceding  section  1821.  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by   adding  at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item : 
"126.  Payment  of  United  States  Tax  Court 
witnesses." 
Sec.  119.  (a)  Title  28.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion immediately  after  section  1929: 
"I  1930.  United  States  Tax  Court  fees 

"(a)  The  United  States  Tax  Court  may  Im- 
pose a  fee  not  in  excess  of  $10  for  the  filing 
of  a  petition. 


"(b)  The  United  States  Tax  Court  may  fix 
reasonable  fees  for  preparing,  comparing,  and 
certifying  transcripts  of  record,  and  a  copy 
of  any  record,  entry,  or  other  paper;  such 
fees  shall  not  exceed  comparable  fees  pre- 
scribed by  the  Judicial  Conference  for  dis- 
trict courts." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  123.  immedi- 
ately   preceding    section    1911    of    title    28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"1930.  United  States  Tax  Court  fees.  " 

Sec  120.  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 2072,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "Tax  Court  of  the  United  States"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "United 
States  Tax  Court." 

Sec.  121.  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 2107,  second  undesignated  paragraph  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"In  any  such  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  in 
which  the  United  States  or  an  officer  or 
agency  thereof  Is  a  party,  the  time  as  to  all 
parties  shall  be  sixty  days  from  such  entry; 
except  that  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Tax  Court  may  be  reviewed  by  a  court  of 
appeals  If  an  appeal  for  such  review  is  filed 
by  either  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (or 
his  delegate)  or  the  taxpayer  within  ninety 
days  after  the  decision  is  rendered.  If,  how- 
ever, an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Tax  Court  is  so  filed  by  one  party  to 
the  proceeding,  an  appeal  from  such  deci- 
sion may  be  filed  by  any  other  party  to  the 
proceeding  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  such  decision  Is  rendered." 

Sec  122.  (a)   Title  28,  United  States  Code, 
Is   amended   by   adding   the   following   new 
chapter  immediately  after  section  2642: 
"Chapter   170, — Unfted  States  Tax  Court 
Procedure 
"Sec. 
"2651.  Powers   of   United   States  Tax   Court 

generally. 
"2652.  Rules  of  practice,  procedure,  and  evi- 
dence. 
"2653.  Jury  trial  denied. 
"2654.  Burden  of  proof. 

"2655.  Special  rule  in  transferee  proceedings. 
"2656.  Review   of   findings   and   opinions   of 

divisions. 
"2657.  Rehearing  after  trial. 
"2658.  Publicity  of  trials  and  records. 
"2659.  Entry  and  rendition  of  decisions. 
"2660.  Effect  of  certain  decisions. 
'•§  2651.  Powers  of  United  States  Tax  Court 
generally 
'The   United  States  Tax  Court  and  each 
Judge  thereof  shall  possess  all  the  powers  of 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  pre- 
serving order,  compelling  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,   and  the   production  of  ex-ldence. 
These  powers,  however,  shall  be  nationwide. 
"§  2652.  Rules    of   practice,    procedure,    and 
evidence 
"(a)   The  trials  and  other  proceedings  of 
the    United    States   Tax   Court   and    Its   di- 
visions and  commissioners  shall  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  such  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  as  the  court  may  prescribe.  The 
court  shall  adopt  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedtire  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not 
Incompatible    with    the    operations    of    the 
court. 

"(b)  The  rules  of  evidence  applicable  In 
civil  actions  tried  without  a  Jury  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  applied  In  trials  before 
the  United  States  Tax  Court  and  Its  divisions 
and  commissioners. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  United  States 
Tax  Coturt  may  prescribe  separate  rules  of 
practice,  procedure,  and  evidence  applicable 
to  trials  and  other  proceedings  before  a  small 
claims  division  of  the  court. 

"§  2663.  Jury  trial  denied 

"Any  case  before  the  United  States  Tax 
Court  shall  be  tried  by  the  court  without  a 
Jury. 


"8  2664.  Burden  of  proof 

"(a)  In  any  case  before  the  United  States 
Tax  Court  involving  an  addition  to  tax  un- 
der section  6653(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  the  burden  of  proof  In  re- 
spect of  such  Issue  shall  be  upon  the  Secre- 
tary  of   the  Treasury   or  his   delegate. 

"(b)   In  any  proceeding  before  the  United 
States  Tax  Court  for  the  redetermination  of 
the   liability   of   a   transferee,   the   Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  have  the 
burden  of  proving  that  a  petitioner  is  liable 
as  a  transferee  of  a  taxpayer's  property,  but 
not  that  the  taxpayer  was  liable  for  the  tax. 
"8  2665.  Special  rule  In  transferee  proceedings 
"Upon  application  of  a  transferee  of  a  tax- 
payer's property,  who  is  a  petitioner  before 
the  United  States  Tax  Court  for  a  redetermi- 
nation of  his  liability  with   respect   to  any 
tax  (Including  Interest,  additional  amounts, 
and  additions  to  tex)  imposed  upon  the  tax- 
payer, the  United  States  Tax  Court  may.  In 
Its    discretion,    order    the    production,    and 
preliminary  examination  and  duplication  by 
such  transferee,  of  any  books,  papers,  docu- 
ments, correspKsndence,  afld  other  evidence  of 
the  taxpayer  or  of  a  preceding  transferee  of 
such  taxpayer's  property, 
"§  2656.  Review  of  findings  and  opinions  of 
divisions 
"(a)  The  findings  of  fact  and  opinion  of  a 
division  of  the  United  States  Tax  Court  shall 
become  the  findings  and  opinion  of  the  court 
unless  within  thirty  days  after  such  determi- 
nation   by    such    division    the    chief    Judge 
orders  a  review  by  the  court,  or  unless  he 
orders  such  review  by  the  court  as  a  result 
of  a  motion  for  review  by  the  court  filed  by 
either  party  within  thirty  days  after  service 
up)on  such  party  of  the  findings  of  fact  and 
opinion. 

"(b)  If  the  findings  of  fact  and  opinion 
of  a  division  are  reviewed  by  the  court,  the 
opinion  of  the  court  shall  reveal  the  identity 
of  the  Judges  In  the  majority. 

"(c)  The  findings  of  fact  of  a  division 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  record  In  all  cases,  ex- 
cept where  the  Judge -or  Judges  who  made 
such  findings  Join  the  majority  or  where  the 
findings  of  such  division  are  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  i*aJority  opinion  in  cases  re- 
viewed by  the  ciJ^rt. 
§  2657.  Rehearing  after  trial 

"After  trial  before  a  division  of  the  United 
States  Tax  Court,  neither  the  petitioner  nor 
the  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  be  heard 
before  the  court  upon  review,  except  upon  a 
specific  order  of  the  chief  Judge. 
"§   2658.   Publicity   of   trials   and   records 

"(a)  Trials  before  the  United  Stetes  Tax 
Court  and  Its  divisions  and  commissioners 
shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

"(b)  The  testimony  and.  If  the  court  so  re- 
quires, the  argument  at  trials  shall  be  sten- 
ographically  reported.  The  court  may  employ 
verbatim  reporters  or  may  negotiate  con- 
tracts without  advertising  (by  renewal  of 
contract  or  otherwise)  for  the  verbatim  re- 
porting of  such  trials  or  any  other  proceed- 
ings, and  In  such  contracts  fix  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  transcripts  will 
be  supplied  by  the  contractor  to  the  court 
and  to  the  parties  and  the  public. 

"(c)  All  findings  of  fact  and  opinions  of 
the  court,  and  all  evidence  received  by  the 
court  and  its  divisions  and  commissioners. 
Including  a  transcript  of  the  stenographic 
report  of  the  trials  or  proceedings,  shall  be 
public  records  open  to  the  Inspection  of  the 
public  except  that,  subject  to  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  United  States  Tax  Court  for 
the^jjrotection  of  the  parties,  members  of 
the  public,  or  national  security,  the  court 
may,  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  any  person.  Impound  all  or  any  part 
of  such  evidence  and  transcript. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  after  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  in  any  case  has  become 
final,  the  court  may,  upon  motion  of  any 
party,  permit  the  withdrawal  by  the  party 
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entitled  thereto  o^  originals  of  books,  docu- 
ments, and  record4  ^'^'^  o'  models,  diagrams 
and  other  exhibit*.  Introduced  In  evidence 
by  such  party  before  the  court  or  any  di- 
vision or  commissioner;  or  the  court  may.  on 
Us  own  motion,  ^ake  such  other  dUpoel- 
tlon  thereof  as  It  deems  advisable. 
"§  2659.  Entry  and  rendition  of  decisions 

"(a)  In  each  proceeding  before  It.  the 
United  States  Tax  Court  shall  And  the  facts 
specially  and  stalie  separately  its  opinion 
thereon.  Judgemeiit  shaU  be  entered  pur- 
suant to  the  United  States  Tax  Court's  rules. 
The  court  may  prbvlde  for  omissions  from 
tho  official  published  reports  of  the  coxirt 
the  findings  of  fac|  and  opinion  in  any  case 
which  it  determine^  not  to  have  precedential 
value. 

"(b)  A  decision  af  the  court  (except  a  de- 
cision dismissing  i  proceeding  for  lack  of 
Jurisdiction)  shall  I  be  held  to  be  rendered 
upon  the  date  thai  an  order  specifying  the 
amount  of  the  deflclency  is  entered  In  the 
records  of  the  couri. 

"(c)  If  the  court  dismisses  a  proceeding 
for  reasons  other  flhan  lack  of  Jurisdiction 
and  is  unable  fronJ  the  record  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  faeflclency  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  tie  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate, or  If  ..the  coui-t  dismisses  a  procedlng 
for  lack  qf.Jurl8dlci|lon,  an  order  to  that  ef- 
fect shall  be  entered  in  Its  records,  and  the 
decision  of  the  coirt  shall  be  held  to  be 
rendered  upon  the  hate  of  such  entry. 
"S  2660.  Effect  of  certain  decisions 

"(a)  If  a  petition  for  a  redetermination  of 
a  deflclency  has  be4n  filed  by  a  taxpayer  a 
decision  of  the  Unitfed  States  Tax  Court  dis- 
missing the  proceedltog,  other  than  for  lack  of 
Jurisdiction,  shall  b^  considered  as  its  deci- 
sion that  the  deflcletcy  is  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
hia  delegate.  An  ordef  specifying  such  amount 
aliall  be  entered  in  the  records  of  the  court 
unless  the  court  (^mot  determine  such 
amount  from  the  reoord  in  the  proceeding. 

"(b)  If  the  aaseasiiient  or  coUecUon  of  any 
tax  la  barred  by  anj  statute  of  limitations, 
the  decision  of  the  i>urt  to  that  effect  shall 
be  considered  as  Ite  decision  that  there  is  no 
deflclency  In  respect  I  of  such  tax." 

(b)  The  analysis  if  part  VI.  Immediately 
preceding  chapter  i|bi  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  ameided  by  inserting  after 
the  item 

"169.  Customs  Court  procedure 2631" 

the  following;  [ 

"170.  United  States  fax  Court  proce- 
dure   1 2661". 

Skc.  123.  Except  as  provided  in  section  294 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  the  tenure, 
rights,  obligations,  a^d  duties  of  the  Judges 
of   the  Tax   Court  oi  the   United  States  In 
office,  or  retired  pursuant  to  section  7447  of 
the  Internal  Revenu^  Code  of  1954.  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affect- 
ed by  its  enactment  sut  each  Judge  now  In 
office  shall  continue   ;o  serve  on  the  United 
States  Tax  Court  until  the  expiration  of  his 
present  term,  or  unt  1  he  retires  or  resigns 
prior  to  the  expiratlt  n  of  such  term    Each 
Judge  now  retired  or  lereafter  retired  under 
such  section  7447  and   subject  to  recall  pur- 
suant to  subsecUon    :c)    thereof  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  entitled  and  obUgated  to  per- 
form the  same  Judicial  duties  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  Tax  Court  until  or  unless  Illness 
or  disability  precludes  the  performance  of 
such  duties.  No  loss    jf  rights.  InterrupUon 
of    Jurisdiction,    nor    prejudice    to    matters 
pending  in   the   Tax   Court  of   the   United 
States  on  the  effecUve  date  of  this  Act  shall 
result  from  Its  enactment.  No  loss  or  diminu- 
tion  of   any  right   or]  privilege  granted   by 
sections  7447  and  7448  of  such  Code  shall  rc- 
siUt  from  the   enactment  of  this  Act  and 
such  sections  shall  reiaaln  In  full  force  and 
effect  as  specifically  modlfled  by  this  Act 
The  employment  of  a^y  employee  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  a  Judge  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United    States  at  the  time  of 


enactment  of  this  Act  shaU  not  be  termi- 
nated by  reason  of  such  enactment. 

Sec.  134.  The  taxpayer  shall  be  represent- 
ed before  the  United  States  Tax  Court  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  of  practice  prescribed  by 
such  court  Ail  persons  admitted  prior  to 
the  effecUve  date  of  this  Act  to  practice  In 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
recognlaed  by  the  United  States  Tax  Court 
as  entlUed  to  represent  taxpayers  before  the 
court,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  court  gen- 
erally  appUcable  to  persons  appearing  before 

Sic.  126.  (a)  Sections  6902.  7441-7446  (ex- 
cept 7443(f)  with  respect  to  Judges  serving 
on  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States) .  7451- 
7463  (except  7456(b)  ),  7471-7474,  7482  7483. 
7485(b)(1),  and  7487  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  7485(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking 
"under  secUon  7483"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "of  a  United  States  Tax  Coixrt  de- 
cision". 

Sec.  126.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

TITLE   II— FEDERAL   TAX   LITIGATION 
Sec.    201.    Section    1340.    title    28.    United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"§  1340.  Internal  revenue;   customs  duties 

"(a)  The  district  court  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  acUon  arising  under 
any  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  Internal 
revenue,  or  revenue  from  imports  or  ton- 
nage, except  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Customs  Court  and  matters  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Tax 
Court." 

Sec.  202.  Section  1346,  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  1346.  United  States  as  defendant 

"(a)  The  United  States  Tax  Court  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  acUon 
against  the  United  States  for  the  recovery 
of  any  internal  revenue  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
title A,  B.  C.  or  D  of  title  26.  United  States 
Code,  alleged  to  have  been  erroneously  or 
Illegally  assessed  or  collected,  or  any  penalty 
claimed  to  have  been  coUected  without  au- 
thority or  any  sum  alleged  to  have  been 
excessive  or  in  any  manner  wrongfully  col- 
lected under  the  internal  revenue  laws; 

"(b)  The  district  court's  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  the  Court  of 
Claims,  if : 

'•  ( 1)  Any  other  civil  action  or  claim  against 
the  United  States,  not  exceeding  $10,000  in 
amount,  founded  either  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  regula- 
tion of  an  executive  department,  or  upon 
any  express  or  Implied  contract  with  the 
United  States,  or  for  Uquldated  or  unllqul- 
dated  damages  in  cases  not  sounding  m  tort- 
and  for  the  refund  of  taxes  or  penalties  im- 
posed by  subtitle  E  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  or 
Illegally  assessed  or  collected,  regardless  of 
amount. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
171  of  this  title,  the  district  courts,  together 
with  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  shaU  have 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  clvU  actions  on 
claims  against  the  United  States,  for  money 
damages,  accruing  on  and  after  January  1 
1945.  for  Injury  or  loss  of  property,  or  per- 
sonal injury  or  death  caused  by  the  negli- 
gent or  wrongful  act  or  omission  of  any 
employee  of  the  Goverrunent  while  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment 
under  circumstances  where  the  United 
SUtes,  If  a  private  person,  would  be  liable 
to  the  claimant  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  act  or  omission 
occurred. 


"(c)  The  JurtsdlcUon  conferred  bv  thi« 
section  includes  Jurisdiction  of  any  setoff 
counterclaim,  or  other  claim  or  demand 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  United  StatPR 
against  any  plaintiff  commencing  in  action 
under  thU  section.  °" 

.  1*9.  ""^^  district  courts  shall  not  have 
Jurisdiction  under  this  section  of  anv  civil 
action  or  claim  for  a  pension. 

"(e)  The  district  court  shall  have  orielnal 
Jurisdiction  of  any  clvU  action  against  the 
United  States  provided  in  secOon  7426  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

Sec.    203.    Section    1491.    tlUe    28.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"5  1491.  Claims   against  United   States   gen- 
erally; actions  Involving  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority;   actions  involv- 
ing recovery  of  any  Internal  rev- 
enue tax  or  penalty 
"The  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jurisdlc- 
Uon    to  render  Judgment   upon   any  claim 
against   the    United    States   founded   either 
upon  the  Constitution,  or  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress, or  any  regulation  of  an  executive  de- 
partment,  or   upon   any   express   or  Implied 
contract  with  the  United  States,  or  for  liqui- 
dated or  unliquidated  damages  in  cases  not 
sounding  in  tort. 

"Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  give 
the  Court  of  Claims  Jurisdiction  in  suits 
against,  or  founded  on  actions  of,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  nor  to  amend  or 
modify  the  provisions  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Act  of  1933.  as  amended  with 
respect  to  suits  by  or  against  the  Authority 
nor  shall  anything  herein  be  construed  to 
give  the  Court  of  Claims  Jurisdiction  in  any 
civil  action  against  the  United  States  for  the 
recovery  of  any  internal  revenue  tax  or 
penalty  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  1346 
of  this  title." 

Sec.  204.  Section  2402.  title  28  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as' follows: 
"§  2402.  Jury  trial  In  actions  against  United 
SUtes 
"Any  action  against  the  United  States 
under  section  1346  shall  be  tried  by  the 
United  Statee  Tax  Court  without  a  jury  ex- 
cept that  any  action  against  the  United 
States  brought  In  a  district  court  under  sec- 
tion 1346(b)(1)  shall,  at  the  request  of 
either  party  to  such  action,  be  tried  by  the 
court  with  a  Jury." 

Sec.  COS.  Section  6211(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  6211.  DEFiNmoN  of  a  Deficiency. 

"(a)  In  Generai,. — For  purposes  of  this 
title  in  the  case  of  income,  estate  gift  em- 
ployment, and  excise  taxes  Imposed  by' sub- 
titles A.  B,  C.  and  D.  the  term  'deficiency 
means  the  amount  by  which  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  subtitle  A.  B.  C.  or  D  exceeds 
the  excess  of — 

"(1)  Thesiun  of— 

"(A)  The  amount  shown  as  the  tax  by  the 
taxpayer  upon  his  return.  If  a  return  was 
made  by  the  taxpayer  and  an  amount  was 
shown  as  the  tax  by  the  taxpayer  thereon, 
plus 

"(B)  The  amounts  previously  assessed  (or 
collected  without  assessment)  as  a  defi- 
ciency, over — 

"(2)  The  amount  of  rebates  as  defined  in 
section  (b)  (2),  made." 

Sec.  206.  Section  6212  (a)  and  (c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  6212.  Notice  of  Deficienct. 

"(a)  In  General.— If  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  determines  that  there  Is  a  deflclency 
In  respect  of  any  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  A. 
B.  C.  or  D,  he  Is  authorized  to  send  notice 
of  such  deflclency  to  the  taxpayer  by  certi- 
fied mall  or  registered  mail. 

"(C)  PtTRTHER  DinciENCT  LetTEHS  RE- 
STRICTED.— 

"(1)  Oeneral  rule.— If  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  has  mailed  to  the  taxpayer  a 
notice  of  deficiency  as  provided  In  subsection 
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(a) ,  and  the  taxpayer  flies  a  i>etltlon  with  the 
United  States  Tax  Court  within  the  time 
prescribed  In  section  6213(a).  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  have  no  right  to  deter- 
mine any  additional  deflclency  of  Income, 
employement  or  excise  tax  for  the  same 
taxable  year,  or  gift  tax  for  the  same  calendar 
year,  or  of  estate  tax  In  respect  of  the  taxable 
estate  of  the  same  decedent,  except  in  the 
case  of  fraud,  and  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 6214(a)  (relating  to  assertion  of  greater 
deficiencies  before  the  United  States  Tax 
Court  or  a  district  court).  In  section 
6213(b)(1)  (relating  to  mathematical 
errors) ,  or  in  section  6861  (c)  (relating  to  the 
making  of  Jeopardy  assessments) ." 

Sec  207.  Section  6213(a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec  6213.  Restrictions  Appucabue  to  De- 
ficiencies; Petition  to  United 
States  Tax  Court. 

"(a)  Time  for  Peeling  Petition  and  Re- 
striction on  Assessment. — Within  90  days, 
or  150  days  if  the  notice  Is  addressed  to  a 
person  outside  the  States  of  the  Union  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  after  the  notice  of 
deflclency  authorized  in  section  6212  Is 
mailed  ( not  counting  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  a 
legal  holiday  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
the  last  day) ,  the  taxpayer  may  file  a  petition 
with  the  United  States  Tax  Court  for  the  re- 
determination of  the  deflclency.  Ebtcept  as 
otherwise  provided  In  section  6861  no  assess- 
ment of  a  deflclency  In  respect  of  any  tax 
imposed  by  subtitle  A,  B,  C,  or  D.  anu  no  levy 
or  proceeding  In  court  for  Its  collection  shall 
be  made,  begun,  or  prosecuted  until  such 
notice  has  been  mailed  to  the  taxpayer,  nor 
until  the  expiration  of  such  90-day  or  150- 
day  period,  as  the  case  may  be.  nor,  if  a  f>etl- 
tlon  lias  been  flled  with  the  United  States 
Tax  Court,  until  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Tax  Court  has  become  final.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  7421(a), 
the  making  of  such  assessment  or  the  begin- 
ning of  such  proceeding  or  levy  during  the 
time  such  prohibition  is  in  force  may  be  en- 
Joined  by  a  proceeding  In  the  proper  court." 

Sec  208.  Section  6214(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Final  Decisions  or  United  States 
Tax  Court. — For  purposes  of  this  chapter  and 
subtitle  A.  B,  C,  or  D,  the  date  on  which  a 
decision  of  the  Tax  Court  becomes  final  shall 
be  determined  according  to  the  provisions  of 
section  7481." 

Sec.  209.  Section  6512(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Overpayment  Determined  by  Tax 
Court. — 

"(1)  Jurisdiction  to  determine. — If  the 
United  States  Tax  Court  finds  that  there  is 
no  deficiency  and  further  finds  that  the  tax- 
payer has  made  an  overpayment  of  Income, 
employment,  or  exlcse  tax  for  the  same  tax- 
able year,  of  gift  tax  for  the  same  calendar 
year,  or  of  estate  tax  In  respect  of  the  taxable 
estate  of  the  same  decedent,  in  respect  of 
which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  deter- 
mined the  deflclency,  or  finds  that  there  Is 
a  deflclency  but  that  the  taxpayer  has  made 
an  overpayment  of  such  tax,  the  United  States 
Tax  Court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  such  overpayment,  and 
such  amount  shall,  when  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Tax  Court  has  become  final, 
be  credited  or  refunded  to  the  taxpayer." 

Sec.  210.  Section  6871  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  6871.  Claims    for    Certain    Taxes    in 
Bankruptcy      and     Receiver- 
ship Proceedings. 
"(a)  Immediate  Assessment. — Upon  the  ad- 
judication of  bankruptcy  of  any  taxpayer  In 
any    liquidating    proceeding,    the    flllng   or 
(where  approval  is  required  by  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Act)  the  approval  of  a  petition  of.  or  the 
approval    of    a    petition    against,    any    tax- 


payer in  any  other  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ing, or  the  appointment  of  a  receiver 
for  any  taxpayer  in  any  receivership 
proceeding  before  any  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  territory  or 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  deficiency 
(together  with  all  interest,  additional 
amounts,  or  additions  to  the  tax  provided  by 
law)  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate in  respect  of  a  tax  imposed  by  subtitle 
A,  B,  C,  or  D  upon  such  taxpayer  shall,  de- 
spite the  restrictions  Imposed  by  section  6213 
(a)  upon  assessments,  be  Immediately  as- 
sessed if  such  deflclency  has  not  therefore 
been  assessed  in  accordance  vrith  law. 

"(b)  Claim  Filed  Despite  Pendency  of 
Tax  Court  Proceedings. — In  the  case  of  a 
tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  claims 
for  the  deficiency  and  such  Interest,  addi- 
tional amounts,  and  additions  to  the  tax  may 
be  presented,  for  adjudication  In  accordance 
with  law,  to  the  court  before  which  the  bank- 
ruptcy or  receivership  proceeding  is  pending, 
despite  the  pendency  of  proceedings  for  the 
redetermination  of  the  deflclency  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  petition  to  the  Tax  Court;  but  no 
petition  for  any  such  redetermination  shall 
be  flled  with  the  Tax  Court  after  the  adjudi- 
cation of  bankruptcy,  the  flllng  or  (where  ap- 
proval Is  required  by  the  Bankruptcy  Act)  the 
approval  of  a  petition  of,  or  the  approval  of  a 
petition  against,  any  taxpayer  in  any  other 
bankruptcy  proceeding,  or  the  appointment 
of  the  receiver." 

Sec.  211.  Section  7422(e)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Counterclaims  for  Deficiency. — If 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prior  to  the 
hearing  of  a  suit  brought  by  a  taxpayer  in 
the  United  States  Tax  Court  for  the  recovery 
of  any  income,  estate,  gift,  employment,  or 
excise  tax  malls  to  the  taxpayer  a  i^otice 
that  a  deficiency  has  been  determined  in 
respect  to  the  tax  which  is  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  taxpayer's  suit,  the  United  States 
may  counterclaim  in  the  taxpayer's  suit  for 
the  amount  of  deficiency,  including  penal- 
ties and  Interest.  The  taxpayer  shall  have 
the  burden  of  proof  with  respect  to  the  is- 
sues raised  by  such  counterclaim  of  the 
United  States  except  as  to  the  issue  of 
whether  the  taxpayer  has  been  guilty  of 
fraud  with  intent  to  evade  tax.  This  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  a  suit  by  a  taxpayer 
which,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  is  commenced,  instituted,  or  pending 
in  a  district  court  for  the  recovery  of  any 
income  tax.  estate  tax.  or  gift  tax  (or  any 
penalty   relating   to  such   taxes). 

TITLE   in— SMALL   CLAIMS   DIVISION 
Sec.  301.  The  analysis  of  chapter  12.  Im- 
mediately   preceding    section    271.    title    28. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  Item : 

"271.  United  States  Tax  Court." 
the  new  Item: 
"Subchapter  1 — In  general." 

Sec.  302.  -ntle  28.  United  SUtes  Code, 
"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  following 
section  278  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
chapter: 

"Subchapter   II. — Small   Claims   Division 
"§  279.  Authorization;  jurisdlcOon 

"(a)  Authorization. — There  Is  hereby  es- 
tablished within  the  United  States  Tax 
Court,  a  Small  Claims  Division. 

"(b)  Jurisdiction. — 

"(1)  Deficiencies. — Any  taxpayer  to  whom 
Is  sent  a  notice  of  deficiency  authorized  in 
section  6212  In  respect  of  any  tax  imposed  by 
subtitle  A  or  B  may  file  a  petition  directed  to 
the  Small  Claims  Division  for  a  redeter- 
mination of  the  deflclency  If  the  amount 
of  the  deflclency  placed  in  dispute  by  the 
petition  (excluding  Interest  and  penalties) 
for  each  taxable  year  does  not  exceed  $1,500 
in  the  case  of  Income  or  gift  Ux.  or  does 
not  exceed  $1,500  in  the  case  of  estate 
tax.    The    Small    Claims   Division    shall    not 


have  Jurisdiction  to  determine  a  deflclency 
or  an  overpayment  (excluding  Interest  and 
penalties)  in  excess  of  $1,500  of  Income  or 
gift  tax,  for  a  single  Uxable  year,  or  $1,500 
of  estate  tax. 

"(2)  Refunds. — Any  Uxpayer  who  has 
flled  with  the  SecreUry  or  his  delegate  a 
claim  for  refund  required  under  section 
7422  of  any  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A  or  B 
and  whose  claim  has  not  been  allowed  In 
full  may.  within  the  period  prescribed  In 
this  paragraph,  file  a  petition  with  the  Tax 
Court  directed  to  the  Small  Claims  Division 
for  the  determination  of  an  overpayment 
of  Ux  If  the  amount  of  such  claim  or  of 
the  part  disallowed  does  not  exceed  $1,500 
(excluding  interest  and  penalties).  The  peti- 
tion shall  be  filed  within  90  days  after  which- 
ever of  the  following  first  occurs — 

"(A)  six  months  from  the  date  of  filing 
the  claim  for  refund  with  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  or 

"(B)  the  date  of  mailing  by  certified  mail 
or  registered  mail  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  to  the  taxpayer  of  a  notice  of 
the  disallowance  of  the  part  of  the  claim  for 
which  the  petition  was  flled.  The  Small 
Claims  Division  shall  liave  Jurisdiction  to 
determine  the  amount  of  any  overpayment 
not  in  excess  of  $1,500  (excluding  Interest 
and  penalties ) . 

"I  280.  Commissioners  of  Small  Claims  Divi- 
sion 

"(a)  Duties. — Under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  SUtes  Tax  Court  and  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  Small  Claims  Division.  Commissioners, 
appointed  under  section  911,  shall  conduct 
aU  proceedings  before  the  Small  Claims  Divi- 
sion, and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  United  States  Tax  Court  may  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

"(b)  Assignment. — Each  Commissioner 
shall,  to  the  extent  p>06slble,  be  assigned  by 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  Small  Claims  EHvlslon 
to  conduct  all  proceedings  in  a  geographical 
area.  Each  Commissioner  shall  maintain  his 
principal  office  in  such  area. 

"§  281.  Reports  and  decisions 

"(a)  Requirement. — A  decision  shall  be 
rendered  by  the  Commissioner  immediately 
upon  completion  of  the  hearing  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practical.  A  written  notice  of 
decision  shall  promptly  thereafter  be  mailed 
to  the  taxpayer  and  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"(b)  Inclusions  of  Finding  of  Fact  or 
Opinions. — The  Commissioner  shall  not  be 
required  to  prepare  findings  of  fact  or  to  is- 
sue an  opinion  or  memorandum  opinion  un- 
less required  by  the  United  SUtes  Tax  Court. 

"(c)  FiNALiTT  of  Decisions. — Unless  re- 
viewed by  the  United  SUtes  Tax  Court  under 
section  7480(b).  such  decision  shall,  when 
entered,  be  the  decision  of  the  United  SUtes 
Tax  Court  and  there  shall  be  no  review  of. 
or  appeal  from,  any  decision  of  the  Small 
Claims  Division. 

"(d)  Precedent. — No  decision  under  sec- 
tion 281  or  section  282 (bi  shall  be  treated  as 
precedent  for  any  other  case. 

"5  282.  Removal  and  review 

"(a)   Removal. — 

"(1)  Substantial  question. — If  a  petition 
under  section  279  raises  a  substantial  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  validity  or  meaning  of  a 
provision  of  this  title  or  of  the  regulations 
thereunder,  the  SecreUry  or  his  delegate 
may  file  with  the  United  SUtes  Tax  Court 
at  any  time  before  answer  Is  filed  a  motion 
for  removal  from  the  Small  Claims  Division 
without  prejudice.  The  United  States  Tax 
Court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  or 
deny  such  motion,  and  there  shall  be  no  re- 
view of,  or  appeal  from,  such  a  grant  or 
denial. 

"(2)  New  matter. — If  at  any  time  the  total 
amount  (excluding  Interest  and  penalties) 
In  dispute  In  a  proceeding  instituted  before 
the  Small  Claims  Division  exceeds  the  juris- 
dictional limit  prescribed  in  section  279.  the 
Jurisdiction    of   the    Small    Claims    Division 
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"(A)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  has 
malted  to  the  taxpayer  a  no  dee  of  deficiency 
under  section  6212(a)  (relating  to  deficien- 
cies of  Income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes)  and 
If  the  taxpayer  files  a  petition  with  the  Tax 
Court  within  the  same  time  prescribed  In 
section  6213(a) ;  or 

•'{B)  the  taxpayer  files  a  petition  for  the 
determination  of  an  overpayment  of  tax 
within  the  time  prescribed  in  section 
279(b) (2). 

no  credit  or  refund  of  Income  tax  for  the 
same  taxable  year,  or  gift  tax  for  the  same 
calendar  year,  or  of  estate  tax  In  respect  of 
the  taxable  estate  of  the  same  decedent  in 
respect  of  which  the  petition  was  filed  shall 
be  allowed  or  made  and  no  suit  by  the  tax- 
payer for  the  recovery  of  any  part  of  the 
tax.  shall  be  instituted  In  any  court. 

"(2)  Exception. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  following — 

"(A)  As  to  overpayments  determined  by 
a  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  which  has  be- 
come final;    and 

"(B)  As  to  any  amount  collected  in  ex- 
cess of  an  amount  computed  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  which 
has  become  final;  and 

"(C)  As  to  any  amount  collected  after 
the  period  of  limitation  upon  the  making  of 
levy  or  beginning  a  proceeding  in  court 
for  collection  has  expired;  but  in  any  such 
claim  for  credit  or  refund  or  In  any  such 
suit  for  refund  the  decision  of  the  Tax  Court 
which  has  become  final,  as  to  whether  such 
period  has  expired  before  the  notice  of  de- 
ficiency was  mailed,  shall  be  conclusive;  and 

"(D)  As  to  any  case  where  the  taxpayer 
filed  a  petition  for  the  determination  of 
an  overpayment  of  tax  and  the  Tax  Court 
either  granted  a  motion  for  removal  under 
section  282(a)(1)  or  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Tax  Court  has  ceased  by  reason  of  an 
order  issued  under  section  282(a)(2)." 

Sec  306.  Section  6532  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  to 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  running  of  the  period  of  limit- 
ations provided  for  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be 
suspended  during  the  period  commencing 
with  the  filing  of  a  petition  under  section 
7476  and  ending  four  months  after  the  grant 
of  a  motion  under  section  7480(a)  (1)  or  the 
issuance  of  an  order  under  section  7480(a) 
(2)." 

Sec  307.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

S.  1975 
A  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  machinery  by 
amending  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure", 
and  amending  title  26  of  the  Untied  States 
Code,  "Internal  Revenue  Code"  to  provide 
for  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  district  courts  over  civil  tax  refund 
suits  and  deficiency  redeterminations,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Tax  Litigation 
Act." 

Sec.  2.  Title  28.  United  States  Code.  "Judi- 
ciary and  Judicial  Procedure",  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  1340  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"§  1340.  Internal  revenue;  customs  duties 

"(a)  The  district  court  shaU  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  arising  under 
any  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  Internal 
revenue,  or  revenue  from  Imports  or  tonnage 
except  matters  within  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the 
Ciistoms  Court. 

"(b)  The  district  courts  shall  have  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  under 
section  6213(a)  of  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code  against  the  United  States  for  the 


redetermination  of  a  deficiency  in  any  tax 
Imposed  by  subtitle  A,  B,  C,  or  D  of  title  26 
of  the  United  States  Code." 

(b)  Section  1346  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

■■§  1346.  United  States  as  defendant 

"(a)  The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  against  the 
United  States  for  the  recovery  of  any  internal 
revenue  tax  alleged  to  have  been  erroneously 
or  Illegally  assessed  or  collected,  or  any  penal- 
ty claimed  to  have  been  collected  without  au- 
thority or  any  sum  alleged  to  have  been  ex- 
cessive or  In  any  manner  wrongfully  collected 
under  the  internal  revenue  laws; 

"(b)  The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  the  Court  of 
Claims,  of: 

"(1)  any  other  civil  action  or  claim  against 
the  United  States,  not  exceeding  $10,000  In 
amount,  founded  either  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  regula- 
tion of  an  executive  department,  or  upon  any 
express  or  Implied  contract  with  the  United 
States,  or  for  liquidated  or  unliquidated  dam- 
ages in  cases  not  sounding  In  tort; 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
171  of  this  title,  the  district  courts,  together 
with  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  district 
court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  shall  have  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  of  civil  actions  on  claims 
against  the  United  States,  for  money  dam- 
ages, accruing  on  and  after  January  1,  1945. 
for  injury  or  loss  of  property,  or  personal 
injury  or  death  caused  by  the  negligent  or 
wrongful  act  or  omission  of  any  employee  of 
the  Goverrm[ient  while  acting  within  the 
scojye  of  his  office  or  employment,  under  cir- 
cumstances where  the  United  States,  If  a  pri- 
vate person,  would  be  liable  to  the  claimant 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place  or 
omission  occurred. 

"(c)  TTie  Jurisdiction  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion includes  Jurisdiction  of  any  setoff, 
counterclaim,  or  other  claim  or  demand 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
against  any  plaintiff  commencing  an  action 
under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  district  courts  shall  not  have 
Jurisdiction  under  this  section  of  any  civil 
action  or  claim  for  a  pension. 

"(e)  The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  against  the 
United  States  provided  In  section  7426  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

(c)  Section  1402  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"§  1402.  United  States  as  defendant 

"(a)  Any  civil  action  brought  in  a  district 
court  against  the  United  States  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  1340  of  this  title,  or 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1346  of  this  title. 
or  subsection  (a)  of  section  6213  of  title 
26.  may  be  prosecuted  only — 

■'(1)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
in  the  Judicial  district  where  the  plaintiff 
resides;   and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  civil  action  by  a  corpo- 
ration under  subsection  (b)  of  section  1340, 
or  subsection  (a)  of  section  1346,  or  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  6213  of  title  26,  In  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  is  located  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  or  principal  office  or 
agency  of  the  corporation;  or  if  It  has  no 
principal  place  of  business  or  principal  of- 
fice or  agency  in  any  Judicial  district  (A) 
in  the  Judicial  district  in  which  Is  located 
the  office  to  which  was  made  the  return  of 
the  tax  in  respect  to  which  the  claim  Is  made, 
or,  (B)  if  no  return  was  made,  in  the  Judi- 
cial district  in  which  lies  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the  district 
court,  for  the  convenience  of  the  parties  and 
witnesses,  in  the  Interest  of  Justice,  may 
transfer  any  such  action  to  any  other  district 
or  division. 

"(b)  Any  civil  action  on  a  tort  claim 
against  the  United  States  under  subsection 
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(b)(2)  of  section  1346  of  this  title  may  be 
prosecuted  only  in  the  Judicial  district  where 
the  plaintiff  resides  or  wherein  the  act  or 
omission   complained  of   occurred. 

"(c)  Any  civil  action  against  the  United 
States  under  subsection  (e)  of  section  1346 
of  this  title  may  be  prosecuted  only  in  the 
Judicial  district  where  the  property  Is  situated 
at  the  time  of  levy,  or  if  no  levy  is  made,  in 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  event  oc- 
curred which  gave  rise  to  the  cause  of  action." 

(d)  Section  1491  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"§  1491.  Claims  against  United  States  gen- 
erally; actions  Involving  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority;  actions  Involv- 
ing recovery  of  any  Internal-reve- 
nue tax  or  penalty. 

"The  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  render  Judgment  upon  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  founded  either 
upon  the  Constitution,  or  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress, or  any  regulation  of  an  executive  de- 
partment, or  upon  any  express  or  Implied 
contract  with  the  United  States,  or  for 
liquidated  or  unliquidated  damages  in  cases 
not  sounding  in  tort. 

■Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  give 
the  Court  of  Claims  Jurisdiction  in  suits 
against,  or  founded  on  actions  of,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  nor  to  amend  or 
modify  the  provisions  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  suits  by  or  against  the  Authority; 
nor  shall  anything  herein  be  construed  to 
give  the  Court  of  Claims  Jurisdiction  in  any 
civil  action  against  the  United  States  for 
the  recovery  of  any  internal-revenue  tax  or 
penalty  imder  subsection  (a)  of  section  1346 
of  this  title." 

(e)  Section  2402  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  2402.  Jury  trial  in  actions  against  the 
United  States 

Any  action  against  the  United  States  under 
section  1346  shall  be  tried  by  the  court  with- 
out a  Jury,  except  that  any  action  against  the 
United  States  brought  in  a  district  court 
under  section  1346(a)  shall,  at  the  request  of 
either  party  to  such  action,  be  tried  by  the 
court  with  a  Jury." 

Sec  3.  Title  26,  United  States  Code,  "Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code",  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  6211  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  6211.  Definition  of  a  Deficiency. 

"(a)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  this  title 
in  the  case  of  income,  estate,  gift,  employ- 
ment, and  excise  taxes  imposed  by  subtitles 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  the  term  'deficiency'  means 
the  amount  by  which  the  tax  imposed  by 
subtitles  A.  B,  C,  or  D,  exceeds  the  excess 
of— 

"(1)   The  sum  of 

"(A)  The  amount  shown  as  the  tax  by  the 
taxpayer  upon  his  return,  if  a  return  was 
made  by  the  taxpayer  and  an  amount  was 
shown  as  the  tax  by  the  taxpayer  thereon 
plus 

"(B)  The  amounts  previously  assessed  (or 
collected  without  assessment )  as  a  deficiency, 
over — 

"(2)  The  amount  of  rebates,  as  defined 
in  section  (b)(2),  made. 

"(b)  Rules  for  Application  of  Subsection 
(a). — For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  (A)  and 
the  tax  shown  on  the  return  shall  both  be 
determined  without  regard  to  payments  on 
account  of  estimated  tax,  without  regard  to 
the  credit  imder  section  31,  and  without  re- 
gard to  so  much  of  the  credit  under  section 
32  as  exceeds  2  percent  of  the  interest  on 
obligations  described  In  section  1451. 

"(2)  The  term  'rebate'  means  so  much  of 
an  abatement,  credit,  refund,  or  other  repay- 
ment, as  was  made  on  the  grotind  that  the 
tax  Imposed  by  subtitles  (A)  or  (B)  was  less 
than  the  excess  of  the  amount  specified  in 


subsection  (a)  (1)  over  the  rebates  previously 
made. 

"(3)  The  computation  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  pursuant  to  section  6014,  of 
the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  made  by  the  taxpayer 
and  the  tax  so  computed  considered  as  shown 
by  the  taxpayer  upon  his  return. 

"(4)  The  tax  Imposed  by  subUtle  A  and  the 
tax  shown  on  the  return  shall  both  be  de- 
termined without  regard  to  the  credit  under 
section  39,  unless,  without  regard  to  such 
credit,  the  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  A  exceeds 
the  excess  of  the  amount  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  over  the  amount  specified  in 
subsection  (a)(2)." 

(b)  Section  6212  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  6212.  Notice  of  Deficiency. 

"(a)  In  General. — If  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  determines  that  there  is  a  deficiency 
in  respect  of  any  tax  imposed  by  subtitles  A. 
B,  C,  or  D,  he  Is  authorized  to  send  notice 
of  such  deficiency  to  the  taxpayer  by  certified 
mall  or  registered   mall. 

"(b)  Address  for  Notice  of  Deficienct. — 

"(1)  Income  and  gift  taxes. — In  the  ab- 
sence of  notice  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate under  section  6903  of  the  existence  of 
a  fiduciary  relationship,  notice  of  a  deficiency 
in  respect  of  a  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A  or 
chapter  12  If  mailed  to  the  taxpayer  at  his 
last  known  address,  shall  be  sufficient  for 
purposes  of  subtitle  A,  chapter  12,  and  this 
chapter  even  If  such  taxpayer  Is  deceased, 
or  is  under  a  legal  disability,  or.  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  has  terminated  its  exist- 
ence. 

"(2)  Joint  income  tax  return. — In  the 
case  of  a  Joint  income  tax  return  filed  by 
husband  and  wife,  such  notice  of  deficiency 
may  be  a  single  Joint  notice,  except  that  if 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  has  been  noti- 
fied by  either  spouse  that  separate  residences 
have  been  established,  then,  in  lieu  of  the 
single  notice,  a  duplicate  original  of  the  Joint 
notice  shall  be  sent  by  certified  mall  or  reg- 
istered mall  to  each  spouse  at  his  last  known 
address. 

"(3)  Estate  tax. — In  the  absence  of  notice 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  under  section 
6903  of  the  existence  of  a  fiduciary  relation- 
ship, notice  of  a  deficiency  In  respect  of  a 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  11,  If  addressed  In 
the  name  of  the  decedent  or  other  person 
subject  to  liability  and  mailed  to  his  last 
known  address,  shall  be  sufficient  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  11  and  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Further  Deficienct  Letters  Re- 
stricted.— 

"(1)  General  rule. — If  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  has  mailed  to  the  taxpayer  a 
notice  of  deficiency  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a),  and  the  taxpayer  files  a  complaint  with 
a  proper  district  court  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed In  section  6213(a),  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  have  no  right  to  determine 
any  additional  deficiency  of  Income,  employ- 
ment or  excise  tax  for  the  same  taxable  year, 
of  gift  tax  for  the  same  calendar  year,  or  of 
estate  tax  in  respect  of  the  taxable  estate  of 
the  same  decedent,  except  In  the  case  of 
fraud,  and  except  as  provided  in  section  6214 
(a)  (relating  to  assertion  of  greater  defi- 
ciencies before  a  district  court),  In  section 
6213(b)(1)  (relating  to  mathematical  er- 
rors), or  in  section  6861(c)  (relating  to  the 
making  of  Jeopardy  assessments). 

"  ( 2 )   Cross  references. — 

"For  assessment  as  a  deficiency  notwith- 
standing the  prohibition  of  further  deficiency 
letters,  in  the  case  of — 

"(A)  Deficiency  attributable  to  change  of 
election  with  respect  to  the  standard  deduc- 
tion where  taxpayer  and  his  spotise  made 
separate  returns,  see  section  144(b). 

"(B)  Deficiency  attributable  to  gain  on 
Involuntary  conversion,  see  section  1033(a) 
(3)  (C)  and  (D). 

"(C)  Deficiency  attributable  to  sale  or  ex- 


change  of   personal    residence,    see    section 
1034(J). 

"(D)  Deficiency  attributable  to  war  loss 
recoveries  where  prior  benefit  rule  Is  elected, 
see  section  1335." 

(c)  Section  6213  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  6213.  Restrictions  Applicable  to  De- 
ficiencies; Complaint  With 
District  Court. 

"(a)  Time  for  Piling  Complaint  and  Re- 
striction ON  Assessment. — Within  90  days, 
or  150  days  If  the  notice  Is  addressed  to  a 
person  outside  the  States  of  the  Union  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  after  the  notice  of 
a  deficiency  authorized  In  section  6212  is 
mailed  (not  counting  Saturday,  Sunday,  or 
a  legal  holiday  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  the  last  day),  the  taxpayer  may  file  a 
complaint  against  the  United  States  with  the 
proper  United  States  district  court  under 
section  1402(a)  of  title  28,  for  a  redetermi- 
nation of  the  deficiency.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  section  6861  no  assessment  of  a 
deficiency  In  respect  of  any  tax  Imposed  by 
subtitle  A,  B,  C,  or  D  and  no  levy  or  proceed- 
ing In  court  for  Its  collection  shall  be  made, 
begun,  or  prosecuted  until  such  notice  has 
been  mailed  to  the  taxpayer,  nor  until  the 
expiration  of  such  90-day  or  150-day  period, 
as  the  case  may  be,  nor,  if  a  complaint  has 
been  filed  with  the  proper  district  court, 
until  the  decision  of  the  district  court  has 
become  final.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  7421(a) ,  the  making  of  such 
assessment  or  the  beginning  of  such  proceed- 
ing or  levy  during  the  time  such  prohibition 
Is  In  force  may  be  enjoined  by  a  proceeding ' 
In  the  proper  court. 

"(b)  ElxcEPTioNS  TO  Restrictions  on  As- 
sessment.— 

"(1)  Mathematical  esrors. — If  the  tax- 
payer is  notified  that,  on  account  of  a  mathe- 
matlc  error  appearing  upon  the  return,  an 
amount  of  tax  In  excess  of  that  shown  upon 
the  return  Is  due,  and  that  assessment  of  the 
tax  has  been  or  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
what  would  have  been  the  correct  amount  of 
the  tax  but  for  the  mathematical  error,  such 
notice  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  notice  of 
deficiency  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
(prohibiting  assessment  and  collection  until 
notice  of  the  deficiency  has  been  mailed),  or 
of  section  6212(c)(1)  (restricting  further 
deficiency  letters),  or  section  6512(a)  (pro- 
hibiting credits  or  refunds  after  complaint 
with  the  proper  district  court)  and  the  tax- 
payer shall  have  no  right  to  file  a  complaint 
with  a  proper  district  court  based  on  such 
notice,  nor  shall  such  assessment  or  collec- 
tion be  prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"  ( 2 )  Assessments  arising  out  of  tentativt 
carryback  adjustments. — If  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  determines  that  the  amount  ap- 
plied, credited,  or  refunded  under  section 
6411  is  in  excess  of  the  over-assessment  at- 
tributable to  the  carryback  with  respect  to 
which  such  amount  was  applied,  credited,  or 
refunded,  he  may  assess  the  amount  of  the 
excess  as  a  deficiency  as  if  it  were  due  to  a 
mathematical  error  appearing  on  the  return. 

"(3)  Assessment  of  amount  paid. — Any 
amount  paid  as  a  tax  or  in  respect  of  a  tax 
may  be  assessed  upon  the  receipt  of  such 
payment  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a).  In  any  case  where  such 
amount  is  paid  after  the  mailing  of  a  notice 
of  deficiency  under  section  6212.  such  pay- 
ment shall  not  deprive  a  proper  district  court 
of  Jurisdiction  over  such  deficiency  deter- 
mined under  section  6211  without  regard  to 
such  assessment. 

"(c)  Failure  To  File  Complaint. — If  the 
taxpayer  does  not  file  a  complaint  with  the 
proper  district  court  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  the  deficiency, 
notice  of  which  has  been  mailed  to  the  tax- 
payer, shall  be  assessed,  and  shall  be  paid 
upon  notice  and  deniand  from  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate." 
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Is  amended  to  read  as 


BT     District 


"SKC.       6214.       DXTE^MINATIONS 
OOUIT. 

"(a)   JuRisDicTioi r  as  to  Inoeasx  or  Ds- 

nCIXNCT,   ADDITIONAL  AMOUNTS,  OR  AODITIOMS 

TO  THR  Tax.— The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Ju  rtsdlcUon  to  redetermine 
the  correct  amount  of  the  deficiency  even  If 
the  sunount  ao  redetermined  Is  greater  than 
the  amount  of  the  qeficlency,  notice  of  which 
has  been  mailed  to  {the  taxpayer,  and  to  de- 
termine whether  aiiy  additional  amount,  or 
addition  to  the  ta:(  should  be  assessed,  If 
claim  therefor  Is  asterted  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  deleg^ate  at  or  jbefore  the  hearing  or  a 
rehearing. 

"(b)  Jurisdiction  Ovsr  Othkr  Tears. — 
The  district  court  lln  redetermining  a  de- 
ficiency of  Income  tax  for  any  taxable  year 
or  of  gift  tax  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
consider  such  factk  with  relation  to  the 
taxes  for  other  years  as  may  be  necessary 
correctly  to  redeterr^lne  the  amount  of  such 
deficiency,  but  In  bo  doing  shall  have  no 
jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  tax  for  any  ot^er  year  has  been  over- 
paid or  underpaid. 

"(C)    PlNAI.  DRCISI^NS  of  DISTRICT  COURT. 

I^>r  purposes  of  thjls  chapter  and  subtitle 
A,  K,  C.  <fr~D,  the  date  on  which  a  decision 
of  the  district  court  becomes  final  shall  be 
determined  accordl|ig  to  the  provisions  of 
section  7481  or  section  7490." 

(e)  Section  6215  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"Skc.  6315.  Assessment  or  Deficienct  Found 
BY  DisTiicT  Court. 

"(a)  Qenerai.  RuIe. — If  the  taxpayer  files 
a  complaint  with  a  proper  United  States 
district  cotirt,  the  entire  amount  redeter- 
mined as  the  deficiency  by  the  decision  of 
the  district  court  '^hlch  has  become  final 
shall  be  assessed  a^d  shall  be  paid  upon 
notice  and  demandi  from  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate.  No  pait  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined as  a  deficiency  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  but  dla  Allowed  as  such  by  the 
decision  of  the  district  court  which  has 
become  final  shall  be  assessed  or  be  col- 
lected by  levy  or  liy  proceeding  In  court 
with  or  without  assessment. 

"(b)  Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  assessmdnt  or  collection  of  the 
amount  of  the  de^clency  determined  by 
the  district  court  pending  appellate  court 
review,  see  section  1485  or  section  7492. 

"(2)  For  dismissal  of  complaint  by  dis- 
trict court  as  affln»atlon  of  deficiency  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
see  section  7459(d)  lOr  section   7489(b). 

"(3)  For  decision  I  of  district  court  that 
tax  is  barred  by  llnliltatlon  as  Its  decision 
that  there  Is  no  deficiency,  see  section  7459(e) 
or   section    7489(c) 

(4)   For  assessment  of  damages  awarded 

Instituting  proceedings 

section  6673. 


by  district  court  for 
merely  for  delay,  see 


5)  For  treatmen',  of  certain  deficiencies 


as  having  been  paid. 


In  connection  with  sale 


of  sxirplus  war-built  vessels,  see  section 
9(b)(8)  of  the  Mercpant  Ship  Sales  Act  of 
1946   (60  Stat.  48;    5(1  U.S.C.  App.   1742). 

"(6))  For  rules  applicable  to  Tax  Court 
proceedings,  see  gem  Tally  subchapter  C  of 
chapter  76. 


'(7)  For  proration 


□f  deficiency  to  Install- 


ficlencUs; 

trlct  coi  rt 


ments,  see  section  6lfi2(c) . 

"(8)  For  extensloit  of  time  for  paying 
amount  determined  a  s  deficiency,  see  section 
6161(b)." 

(f)  The  titles  of  sections  6213,  6214,  and 
6215  In  the  table  of  i  ectlons  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  63  of  su  )title  F  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  195f  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows  : 

"Sec.    6213.  Restrictldns 


applicable    to    de- 
complaint  with  dls- 


Sec.  6214.  Determinations  by  district  court. 


"Sec.  6215.  Assessment  of  deficiency  found 
by  district  court  " 
(g)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  6603  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(1)  Genkral  RuLf. — The  running  of  the 
period  of  limitations  provided  In  section  6501 
or  6502  on  the  making  of  assessments  or  the 
collection  by  levy  or  a  proceeding  In  court, 
in  respect  of  any  deficiency  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 6211  (relating  to  income,  estate,  and 
gift  taxes) ,  shall  (after  the  mailing  of  a  notice 
under  section  6212(a) )  b^  suspended  for  the 
period  during  which  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  is  prohibited  from  maUng  the  as- 
sessment or  from  collecting  by  levy  or  a 
proceeding  In  court  (and  in  any  event,  if  a 
proceeding  in  respect  of  the  deficiency  is 
filed  In  a  proper  United  States  district  court 
under  section  6213(a),  until  the  decision  of 
the  district  court,  becomes  final),  and  for 
60  days  thereafter." 

(h)  Section  6512  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  6512.  Limttationb  in  Case  or  Com- 
plaint With  District  Court. 
"(a)  Effect  or  Complaint  With  District 
Court. — If  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  has 
mailed  to  the  taxpayer  a  notice  of  deficiency 
under  section  6212(a)  and  if  the  taxpayer 
files  a  complaint  with  a  proper  United  States 
district  court  for  a  redetermination  of  the 
deficiency  within  the  time  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 6213(a),  no  credit  or  refund  of  in- 
come, employment,  or  excise  tax  for  the  same 
taxable  year,  or  gift  tax  for  the  same  calendar 
year,  or  of  estate  tax  In  respect  of  the  taxable 
estate  of  the  same  decedent.  In  respect  of 
which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  has  de- 
termined the  deficiency  shall  be  allowed  or 
made  and  no  suit  by  the  taxpayer  for  the 
recovery  of  any  part  of  the  tax  shall  be 
Instituted  in  any  court  except — 

"(1)  As  to  overpayments  determined  by  a 
decision  of  a  district  court  which  has  become 
final;  and 

"(2)  As  to  any  amount  collected  In  excess 
of  an  amount  computed  In  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  a  district  court  which  has 
become  final;  and 

"(3)  As  to  any  amount  collected  after  the 
period  of  limitation  upon  the  making  of  levy 
or  beginning  a  proceeding  In  court  for  col- 
lection has  expired;  but  In  any  such  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  or  in  any  such  suit  for 
refund  the  decision  of  the  district  court 
which  has  become  final,  as  to  whether  such 
period  has  expired  before  the  notice  of  de- 
ficiency was  mailed,  shall  be  concltislve. 

"(b)  Overpayment  Determined  by  Dis- 
trict Court. — 

"(1)  Jurisdiction  to  determine. — If  a  dis- 
trict court  finds  that  there  Is  no  deficiency 
and  further  finds  that  the  taxpayer  has  made 
an  over  payment  of  Income,  employment,  or 
excise  tax  for  the  same  taxable  year,  of  gift 
tax  for  the  same  calendar  year,  or  of  estate 
tax  In  respect  of  the  taxable  estate  of  the 
same  decedent,  In  respect  of  which  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  determined  the  de- 
ficiency, or  finds  that  there  Is  a  deficiency 
but  that  the  taxpayer  has  made  an  overpay- 
ment of  such  tax,  the  district  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  determine  the  amount  of 
such  overpayment,  and  such  amount  shall 
when  the  decision  of  the  district  court  has 
become  final,  be  credited  or  refunded  to  the 
taxpayer. 

"(2)  Limit  on  amount  or  credit  or  re- 
fund.— No  such  credit  or  refund  shall  be 
allowed  or  made  of  any  portion  of  the  tax 
unless  the  district  court  determines  as  part 

of  Its  decision  that  such  portion  was  paid 

"(A)  after  the  mailing  of  the  notice  of 
deficiency,  or 

"(B)  within  the  period  which  would  be 
applicable  under  section  6511  (b)(2),  (c), 
or  (d) ,  If  on  the  date  of  the  mailing  of  the 
notice  of  deficiency  a  claim  had  been  filed 
(whether  or  not  filed)  stating  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  district  court  finds  that 
there  is  an  overpayment." 


(1)  The  title  of  section  6512  in  the  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  66  of 
subtitle  F  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  6512.  Limitations  In  case  of  complaint 
with  district  court." 

(J)    Section  6673   Is   amended   to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  6673.  Damages   Assessable   for   Insti- 
tuting  Proceedings   Before  a 
District    Court    Merely    for 
Delay. 
"Whenever  it  appears  to  a  United  States 
district  court  that  proceedings  before  It  un- 
der section  6213(a)  have  been  Instituted  by 
the  taxpayer  merely  for  delay,  damages  In  an 
amount  not  In  excess  of  $500  shall  be  award- 
ed to  the  United  States  by  a  district  court  in 
its  decision.   Damages  so   awarded  shall  be 
assessed  at  the  same  time  as  the  deficiency 
and  shall  be  paid  upon  notice  and  demand 
from  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  and  shall 
be  collected  as  a  part  of  the  tax." 

(k)  The  title  of  section  6673  In  the  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  of 
subtitle  P  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  6673.  Damages  assessable  for  Institut- 
ing proceedings   before  a  dis- 
trict court  merely  for  delay." 
(1)  The  titles  of  sections  6861  and  6862  In 
the  table  of  sections  for  part  n  of  subchap- 
ter A  of  chapter  70  of  subtitle  P  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6861.  Jeopardy    assessments    of    taxes 
Imposed    by   subtitle   A,   B,   C, 
or  D. 
"Sec.  6862.  Jeopardy    assessments    of    taxes 
other   than   those  Imposed  by 
subtitle  A,  B,  C,  or  D. 
"Sec.  6863.  Stay  of  collection  of  Jeopardy  as- 
sessments. 
"Sec.  6864.  Termination  of  extended  period 
for  payment  In  case  of  carry- 
back." 
(m)  The  title  of  section  6861  and  subsec- 
tions (c),  (d),  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  6861.  Jeopardy  Assessment  or  Taxes 
Imposed  by  Subtitle  A,  B,  C,  or 
D. 
"(c)  Amount  Assessable  Before  Decision 
OF  District  Court. — The  Jeopardy  assessment 
may  be  made  In  respect  of  a  deficiency  greater 
or  less  than  that  notice  of  which  has  been 
mailed  to  the  taxpayer,  despite  the  provisions 
of  section  6212(c)  prohibiting  the  determina- 
tion of  additional  deficiencies,  and  whether  or 
not  the  taxpayer  has  theretofore  filed  a  com- 
plaint with  a  United  States  district  court  un- 
der section  6213  (a) .  The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may,  at  any  time  before  the  decision  of 
the  district  court  is  rendered,  abate  such 
assessment,  or  any  unpaid  portion  thereof,  to 
the  extent  that  he  believes  the  assessment  to 
be  excessive  In  amount.  The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  notify  the  district  court  of  the 
amount  of  such  assessment  or  abatement.  If 
the  complaint  Is  filed  with  a  district  court  be- 
fore the  making  of  the  assessment  or  Is  sub- 
sequently filed,  and  the  district  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  redetermine  the  entire 
amount  of  the  deficiency  and  of  all  amounts 
assessed  at  the  same  time  In  connection 
therewith. 

"(d)  Amount  Assessable  After  TJecision 
OF  District  Court. — If  the  Jeopardy  assess- 
ment Is  made  after  the  decision  of  the  district 
court  is  rendered,  such  assessment  may  be 
made  only  In  respect  of  the  deficiency  deter- 
mined by  the  district  court  In  Its  decision. 

"(e)  Expiration  of  Rights  To  Assess. — A 
Jeopardy  assessment  may  not  be  made  after 
the  decision  of  the  district  court  has  become 
final  or  after  the  taxpayer  has  filed  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  district  court. 

"(f)  Collection  of  Unpaid  Amounts. — 
When  the  complaint  with  a  district  court  and 
when  the  amount  which  should  have  been 
assessed  has  been  determined  by  a  decision 
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of  the  district  court  which  has  become  final, 
then  any  unpaid  portion,  the  collection  of 
which  has  been  stayed  by  bond  as  provided 
m  section  6863(b)  shall  be  collected  as  part 
of  the  tax  up>on  notice  and  demand  from  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  and  any  remaining 
portion  of  the  assessment  shall  be  abated.  If 
the  amount  already  collected  exceeds  the 
amount  determined  as  the  amount  which 
should  have  been  assessed,  such  excess  shall 
be  credited  or  refunded  to  the  taxpayer  as 
provided  In  section  6402,  without  the  filing 
of  claim  therefor.  If  the  amount  determined 
as  the  amount  which  should  have  been  m- 
sessed  Is  greater  than  the  amount  actually 
assessed,  then  the  difference  shall  be  assessed 
and  shall  be  collected  as  part  of  the  tax  upon 
notice  and  demand  from  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

••{g)  Abatement  if  Jeopardy  Does  Not 
Exist. — The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
abate  the  Jeopardy  assessment  If  he  finds 
that  Jeopardy  does  not  exist.  Such  abatement 
may  not  be  made  after  a  decision  of  the  dis- 
trict court  In  respect  of  the  deficiency  has 
been  rendered  or.  if  no  complaint  with  a  dis- 
trict court,  after  the  expiration  of  the  period 
for  filing  such  petition.  The  period  of  limita- 
tion on  the  making  of  assessments  and  levy  or 
a  proceeding  In  court  for  collection,  In  respect 
of  any  deficiency,  shall  be  determined  as  If 
the  Jeopardy  assessment  so  abated  htwl  not 
been  made,  except  that  the  running  of  such 
period  shall  in  any  event  be  suspended  for 
the  period  from  the  date  of  such  Jeopardy 
assessment  until  the  expiration  of  the  tenth 
day  after  the  day  on  which  such  Jeopardy 
assessment  Is  abated." 

(n)  Section  6862  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'Sec.  6862.  Jeopardy   Assessment  or  Taxis 
Other  Than  Those  Imposed  by 

SUBTFTLE  A,  B,   C,   or  D. 

"(a)  Immediate  Assessment. — If  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  believes  that  the  col- 
lection of  any  tax  (other  than  the  taxes  Im- 
posed by  subtitle  A,  B,  C,  or  D)  under  •  •  •". 

(o)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6863  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  PuTURF  Conditions  in  Case  of  Cer- 
tain Taxes. — In  the  case  of  taxes  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  United  States  district 
court  under  section  6213(a)  — 

"(1)  Prior  to  complaint  with  district 
COURT. — If  the  bond  Is  given  before  the  tax- 
payer has  filed  his  complaint  vmder  section 
6213(a),  the  bond  shall  contain  a  further 
condition  that  If  a  complaint  Is  not  filed 
within  the  period  provided  in  such  section, 
then  the  amount,  the  collection  of  which  is 
stayed  by  the  bond,  will  be  paid  on  notice 
and  demand  at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  such  period,  together  with  Interest  thereon 
from  the  date  of  the  Jeopardy  notice  and  de- 
mand to  the  date  of  notice  and  demand  under 
this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Effect  of  district  court  decision. — 
The  bond  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  so  much  of  such  assessment  (col- 
lection of  which  Is  stayed  by  the  bond)  as  Is 
not  abated  by  a  decision  of  the  district  court 
which  has  become  final.  If  the  district  court 
determines  that  the  amount  assessed  is 
greater  than  the  amount  which  should  have 
been  assessed,  then  when  the  decision  of  the 
district  court  Is  rendered  the  bond  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  taxpayer,  be  propor- 
tionately reduced. 

"  (3)  Stay  of  sale  of  seized  property  pend- 
ing district  court  decision. — 

"(A)  General  Rule. — Where,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  6213(a), 
a  Jeopardy  assessment  has  been  made  under 
section  6861  the  property  seized  for  the 
collection  of  the  tax  shall  not  be  sold — 

"(1)  If  section  6861(b)  Is  applicable,  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  the  notice  of  deficiency 
and  the  expiration  of  the  time  provided  In 
section  6213  (a)  for  filing  complaint  with  a 
district  court,  and 

"(11)    If  complaint   with   a  district  court 


(whether  before  or  after  the  making  of  such 
Jeopardy  assessment  under  section  6861), 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  during 
which  the  assessment  of  the  deficiency  would 
be  prohibited  If  section  6861(a)  were  not 
applicable. 

"(B)  Exceptions. — Such  property  may  be 
sold  If— 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  consents  to  the  sale. 

"(11)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  deter- 
mines that  the  ex]}ense  of  conservation  and 
maintenance  will  gtreatly  reduce  the  net  pro- 
ceeds, or 

"(HI)  the  property  Is  of  the  type  described 
In  section  6336. 

"(C)  Applicability  . — Subparagraph  ( A ) 
and  (B)  shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  a  Jeopardy  assessment  made  on  or  after 
January  1,  1955,  and  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxes  Imposed  by  this  title  and  with  re- 
spject  to  taxes  Imfxjsed  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of   1P39." 

(p)  Section  6871  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  6871.  Claims  for  Certain  Taxes  in 
Bankruptcy  and  Receivership 
Proceedings. 

"(a)  Immediate  Assessment. — Upon  the 
adjudication  of  bankruptcy  of  any  taxpayer 
In  any  liquidating  proceeding,  the  filing  or 
(where  approval  is  required  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act)  the  approval  of  a  petition 
against,  any  taxpayer  in  any  other  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding,  or  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver  for  any  taxpayer  In  any  receivership 
proceeding  before  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  of  •  •  •  imposed  by  subtitle  A,  B, 
C,  or  D  upwn  such  taxpayer  •   •   • 

"(b)  Claim  Filed  Despite  Pendency  of 
District  Court  Proceedings. — In  the  case  of 
a  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  claims 
for  the  deficiency  •  •  •  In  pursuance  of  a 
complaint  with  a  district  court  under  section 
6213(a);  but  no  petition  •  •  •  with  a  dis- 
trict court  under  section  6213(a)  after  the 
adjudication  •   •   •" 

(q)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
6902  are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Burden  or  Proof. — In  proceedings 
before  a  United  States  district  court  under 
section  6213(a)  the  burden  shall  be  upon  the 
defendant  to  show  that  a  plaintiff  Is  liable  as 
a  transferee  of  property  of  a  taxpayer,  but 
not  to  show  that  the  taxpayer  was  liable  for 
the  tax. 

(r)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  7422  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  Counterclaims  for  Deficiency. — If 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prior  to  the 
hearing  of  a  suit  brought  by  a  taxpayer  in 
a  district  court  for  the  recovery  of  any  In- 
come, estate,  gift,  emplojrment,  or  excise  tax 
malls  to  the  taxpayer  a  notice  that  a  defi- 
ciency has  been  determined  In  respect  of  the 
tax  which  Is  the  subject  matter  of  taxpayer's 
suit,  the  United  States  may  counterclaim  in 
the  taxpayer's  suit  for  the  amount  of  de- 
ficiency. Including  penalties  and  Interest. 
The  taxpayer  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof 
with  respect  to  the  Issues  raised  by  such 
counterclaim  of  the  United  States  except  as 
to  the  Issue  of  whether  the  taxpayer  has 
been  guilty  of  fraud  with  Intent  to  evade 
tax.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a  suit 
by  a  taxpayer  which,  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  title,  Is  commenced,  insti- 
tuted, or  pending  In  a  district  court  or  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  the  recovery  of  any  In- 
come tax,  estate  tax,  or  gift  tax  (or  any 
p)enalty  relating  to  such  taxes)." 

(s)  Chapter  76  of  subtitle  F  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subchapter  E  as  subchapter  F, 
by  redesignating  sections  7491,  7492,  and 
7493  as  sections  7496,  7497,  and  7498,  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  after  subchapter  D 
a  new  subchapter  E  reading  as  follows: 
"Subchapter  E. — Redetermination  Proceed- 
ings In  District  Courts 
"Sec.  7488.  Burden  of  proof  In  fraud  and 
transferee  cases. 


"Sec.  7489.  Decisions. 

"Sec.  7490.  Date  when  district  court  decision 

becomes  final. 
"Sec  7491.  Courts  of  review. 
"Sec.    7492.  Bond    to    stay    assessment    and 

collection. 
"Sec.  7493.  Refund,  credit,  or  abatement  of 

amounts  disallowed. 
"Sec.   7494.  Conflict  with  Tax  Coxirt   Juris- 
diction. 
"Sec.  7488.  Burden  or  Proof  in  Fraud  and 
Transferee  Cases. 

"(a)  Fraud.— In  any  proceeding  before  a 
United  States  district  court  under  section 
6213(a)  involving  the  issue  whether  the 
plaintiff  has  been  guilty  of  fraud  with  In- 
tent to  evade  tax,  the  burden  of  proof  in  re- 
spect of  such  issue  shall  be  upon  the  de- 
fendant. 

"(b)   Cross  Reference. — 

"For  provisions  relating  to  burden  of  proof 
as  to  transferee  liability,  see  section  6902(a). 
"Sec.  7489.  Decisions. 

"(a)  Date  of  Decisions. — A  decision  of  a 
United  States  district  court  in  a  proceeding 
under  section  6213(a)  (except  a  decision  dis- 
missing a  proceeding  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction) 
shall  be  held  to  be  rendered  upon  the  date 
that  an  order  specifying  the  amount  of  the 
deficiency  is  entered  in  the  records  of  the 
district  court.  If  the  district  court  dismisses 
a  proceeding  for  reasons  other  than  lack  of 
Jurisdiction  and  is  unable  from  the  record 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  deficiency 
determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
or  If  the  district  court  dismisses  a  proceed- 
ing for  lack  of  Jurisdiction,  an  order  to  that 
effect  shall  be  entered  In  the  records  of  the 
district  court,  and  the  decision  of  the  dis- 
trict court  shall  be  held  to  be  rendered  upon 
the  date  of  such  entry. 

"(b)  Effect  of  Decision  Dismissing  Com- 
plaint.— If  a  complaint  for  a  redetermina- 
tion of  a  deficiency  has  been  filed  by  the 
taxpayer,  a  decision  of  the  district  court 
dismissing  the  proceeding  shall  be  considered 
as  its  decision  that  the  deficiency  Is  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  An  order  specifying  such  amount 
shall  be  entered  In  the  records  of  the  dis- 
trict court  unless  the  district  court  cannot 
determine  such  amount  from  the  record 
in  the  proceeding,  or  unless  the  dismissal 
is  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction. 

"(c)  Effect  or  Decision  That  Tax  Is 
Barred  By  Limitation. — If  the  assessment  or 
collection  of  any  tax  Is  barred  by  any  statute 
of  limitations,  the  decision  of  the  district 
court  to  that  effect  shall  be  considered  as 
its  decision  that  there  Is  no  deficiency  in 
respect  of  such  tax. 

"(d)  Penalty. — For  penalty  for  taxpayer 
Instituting  proceedings  before  Tax  Court  or 
district  court  merely  for  delay,  see  section 
6673. 

"Sec.  7490.  Date  When  District  Court  De- 
cision  Becomes  Pinal. 

"The  decision  of  a  United  States  district 
court  in  a  proceeding  under  section  6213(a) 
shall  become  final  for  purposes  of  this  title 
but  not  for  purposes  of  section  1291  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
appeals  from  final  decisions  of  district 
courts)  — 

"(1)  Timely  notice  op  appeal  not  filed, — 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for 
filing  a  notice  of  appeal.  If  no  such  notice 
has  been  duly  filed  within  such  time:  or 

"(2)  Decision  affirmed  or  appeal  dis- 
missed.— 

"(A)  Petition  for  certiorari  not  filed  on 
time. — Upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari.  If 
the  decision  of  the  district  court  has  been 
aflBrmed  or  the  appeal  dismissed  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  and  no  pe- 
tition for  certiorari  has  been  duly  filed;   or 

"(B)  Petition  for  certiorari  dented. — 
Upon  the  denial  of  a  petition  for  certiorari, 
if  the  decision  of  the  district  court  has  been 
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afflnned    or    tbe    ippeal    dismissed    by    the 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals;  or 

"(C)  Ama  MANDATE  or  sxtprxmx  cottrt. — 
Upon  the  explratlo^  of  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  Issuance  pf  the  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  If  |  such  Court  directs  that 
the  decision  of  the  idlstrlct  court  be  affirmed 
or  the  appeal  dlsmlied. 

"(3)  Decision  mcditied  or  revzrsed. — 
"(A)  Upon  maniJati:  of  sttpreme  court. — 
If  the  Supreme  Coirt  directs  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  district  I  court  be  modified  or  re- 
versed, the  decision  of  the  district  court  ren- 
dered in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  sha  1  become  final  upon  the 
expiration  of  30  dajrs  from  the  time  It  was 
rendered,  unless  wi  ;hln  such  30  days  either 
the  Secretary  or  Us  delegate,  the  United 
Stotes.  or  the  taxp  lyer  has  instituted  pro- 
ceedings to  have  such  decision  corrected  to 
accord  with  the  mai  idate.  In  which  event  the 
decision  of  the  disirict  court  shall  become 
final  when  so  correcied. 

"(B)  Upon  mandj  te  op  the  court  of  ap- 
peals.—If  the  decision  of  the  district  court 
la  modified  or  reven  ed  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  an  1  If — 

"(1)  the  time  allowed  for  filing  a  petition 
for  certiorari  has  expired  and  no  such  pe- 
tition has  been  duly  Jled,  or 

"(H)  the  petition  for  certiorari  has  been 
denied,  or  ■  ~ " 

"(111)  the  declsioi,  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  his  been  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  th«  n  the  decision  of  the 
district  court  rendered  In  accordance  with 
the  mandate  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  shall  becomi  final  on  the  expiration 
of  30  days  from  th«  time  such  decision  of 
the  district  court  was  rendered,  unless  wlthlu 
such  30  days  either  tie  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, the  United  Sta  ;es,  or  the  taxpayer  has 
Instituted  proceedings  to  have  such  decision 
corrected  so  that  it  will  accord  with  the 
mandate,  in  which  e"ent  the  decision  of  the 
district  court  shall  become  final  when  so 
corrected. 

"(4)  Rehearing.— : f  the  Supreme  Court 
orders  a  rehearing:  or  If  the  case  Is  remanded 
by  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  to  the 

district  court  for  a  r  shearing,  and  If 

"(A)  the  time  alloued  for  filing  a  petition 
for  certiorari  has  expired  and  no  such  peti- 
tion has  been  duly  filed,  or 

"(B)  the  peUtlon  :or  certiorari  has  been 
denied,  or 

"(C)  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  then  ;he  decision  of  the  dis- 
trict court  rendered  upon  such  rehearing 
shall  become  final  in  the  «ame  manner  as 
though  no  prior  decisl  Dn  of  the  district  court 
has  been  rendered. 

"(5)  DEFiNmoN  op  mandate' — As  used  In 
thU  section,  the  tern  'mandate',  in  case  a 
mandate  has  been  re(  ailed  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  issu- 
ance thereof,  means  the  final  mandate. 
"Sec.  7491.  Courts  of  Appeals. 

"(a)  Jurisdiction.- -The  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  sha  1  have  Jurisdiction  of 
appeals  from  decisions  of  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  In  proceedl  igs  under  section  6213 
(a)  in  the  manner  pro  rlded  in  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Power  To  Ii  ipose  Damages— The 
United  States  Court  o)  Appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Coiu-t  shall  have  power  to  Impose  dam- 
ages In  any  case  whers  the  decision  of  the 
district  court  Is  affirmed  and  It  appears  that 
the  appeal  was  filed  merely  for  delay. 
"Sec.  7492.  Bond  To  J  tat  Assessment  and 
Collect  on. 
"(a)  Upon  Appe.\l.- Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  law  Imposl  :ig  restrictions  on  the 
assessment  and  collectl  jn  of  deficiencies  the 
appeal  under  section  7191  shall  not  operate 
as  a  stay  of  assessment  or  collection  of  any 
portion  of  the  amount  a  r  the  deficiency  deter- 
mined  by   the  United  States   district   court 


unless  an  appeal  in  respect  of  such  portion  Is 
duly  filed  by  the  taxpayer,  and  then  only  if 
the  taxpayer — 

"(1)  on  or  before  the  time  his  notice  of 
appeal  is  filed  has  filed  with  the  district 
court  a  bond  In  a  sum  fixed  by  the  district 
court  not  exceeding  double  the  amount  of 
the  portion  of  the  deficiency  In  respect  of 
which  the  notice  of  appeal  Is  filed,  and  with 
surety  approved  by  the  district  court,  con- 
ditioned upon  the  payment  of  the  deficiency 
as  finally  determined,  together  with  any  in- 
terest, additional  amounts,  or  additions  to 
the  tax  provided  for  by  law,  or 

"(2)   has  filed  a  Jeopardy  bond  under  the 
income  or  estate  tax  laws.  If  as  a  result  of 
a  waiver  of  the  restrictions  on    the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  a  deficiency  any  part 
of    the  amount    determined   by  the   district 
court   Is  paid  after  the  filing  of  the  appeal 
bond,  such  bond  shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
taxpayer,  be  proportionately   reduced. 
"(b)    Cross  Re:ferences. — 
■For   deposit   of   United    States   bonds    or 
notes  in  lieu  of  sureties,  see  section   15   of 
title  6.  United  States  Code." 
"Sec.  7493.  Refund,    Credit,    or    Abatement 
op  Amounts  Disallowed. 
"In  cases  where   assessment  or   collection 
has  not  been  stayed  by  the  filing  of  a  bond, 
then  If  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  deter- 
mined by  a  United   States  district  court   is 
disallowed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  court 
of  review,  the  amount  so  disallowed  shall  be 
credited  or  refunded  to  the  taxpayer,  with- 
out the  making  of  claim  therefor,  or.  if  col- 
lection has  not  been  made,  shall  be  abated." 
(t)   Subsections    (a)    and    (d)    of   section 
534  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a I  General  Role.— In  any  proceeding 
before  a  United  States  district  court  under 
section  6213(a)  Involving  a  notice  of  defi- 
ciency based  In  whole  or  In  part  on  the 
allegation  that  all  or  any  part  of  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  have  been  permitted  to 
accumulate  beyond  the  reasonable  needs  of 
the  business,  the  burden  of  proof  with  re- 
spect to  such  allegation  shall — 

"(1)  if  notification  has  not  t)een  sent  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (b),  be  on  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  or 

"(2)  If  the  taxpayer  has  submitted  the 
statement  described  In  subsection  (c)  be 
on  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect 
to  the  grounds  set  forth  in  such  statement 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
subsection. 

"(d)  Jeopardy  Assessment. — If  pursuant 
to  section  6861(a)  a  Jeopardy  assessment  is 
made  before  the  mailing  of  the  notice  of 
deficiency  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for 
purposes  of  this  section  such  notice  of  defi- 
ciency shall,  to  the  extent  that  It  Informs 
the  taxpayer  that  such  deficiency  Includes 
the  accumulated  earnings  tax  imposed  by 
section  531,  constitute  the  notification  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b),  and  in  that  event 
the  statement  described  in  subsection  (o 
may  be  included  in  the  taxpayer's  complaint 
to  a  district  court." 

(u)    Subchaoters  C  and  D  of  chapter  76  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  are  repealed 

(V)   This  Act  shall  take  effect  thlrtv  days 
after  its  enactment. 
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A    bin    to   Improve    Judicial    machinery    bv 

amending   title    28   of    the    United    States 

Code,  section  93  of  the  Act  of  January  12. 

1895.  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

1954,  by  establishing  a  United  States  Court 

of  Tax  Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  States  Court 

of  Tax  Appeals  Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2(a)  Title  28,  United  States  Code  "Ju- 
diciary and  Judicial  Procedure,"  Is  amended 
by  adding  Immediately  after  section  216 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  chapter: 


"Chaptkb  10. — United  Sta-tes  Court  op 
Tax  Appeals 
"Sec. 

"231.  Appointment  and  nximber  of  Judges. 
"232.  Precedence  of  Judges. 
"233.  Tenure  and  salary  of  Judges. 
"234.  Divisions;  assignment  of  Judges;  hear- 
ings; quorum. 
"235.  Principal   seat  and   places  of  hearine 
"236.  Sessions. 

"237.  Publication  of  opinions. 
"§231.  Appointment  and  number  of  Judges 
"The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  chief 
Judge  and  eight  associate  Judges  who  shall 
constitute  a  court  of  record  known  as  the 
United  States  Court  of  Tax  Appeals.  Such 
court  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  court  estab- 
lished under  article  HI  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

"§  232.  Precedence  of  judges 

"The  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Tax  Appeals  shall  have  precedence  and 
preside  at  any  session  of  the  court  which  he 
attends. 

"The  associate  Judges  shall  have  precedence 
and  preside  according  to  the  seniority  of  their 
commissions.  Judges  whose  commissions  bear 
the  same  date  shall  have  precedence  accord- 
ing to  seniority  In  age. 
"§  233.  Tenure  and  salary  of  Judges 

"Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Tax 
Appeals  shall  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 
Each  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $33,000  a  year. 
"5  234.  Divisions;  assignment  of  Judges;  hear- 
ings; quorum 
"(a)    The  chief  Judge  may  from  time  to 
time  divide  the  United  States  Court  of  Tax 
Appeals   into   separate   divisions,   each   con- 
sisting of  three  Judges,  assign  the  associaie 
judges   thereto,   designate   the  chief  thereof, 
and   authorize   the   hearing   and   determina- 
tion of  cases  and  other  matters  by  any  sucij 
division.  Such  divisions  shall  sit  at  the  times 
and  places  and  hear  the  cases  and  contio- 
versles  assigned   as   the  chief  Judge  directs. 
■•(b)     Cases    and    controversies    shall    be 
heard  and  determined  by  a  division  of  three 
judges,  unless  a  hearing  or  rehearing  before 
the  court  en  banc  is  ordered  by  a  majority 
of  the  judges  of  the  court  who  are  in  regu- 
lar   active    service.    A    court   en    banc    shall 
consist  of  all  Judges  in  regular  active  service. 
A  judge  who  has  retired  from  regular  active 
service  shall  also  be  competent  to  sit  as  a 
judge  of  the  court  en  banc  in  the  rehearing 
of   a   case   or   controversy   if   he   sat   In   the 
court    or    division    at    the    original    hearing 
thereof. 

"(c)  A  majority  of  the  member  of  judges 
authorized  to  constitute  a  court  or  division 
thereof,  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b),  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
"§  235.  Principal  seat  and  places  of  hearing 
"The  principal  seat  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Tax  Appeals  shall  be  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  the  United  States  Court 
of  Tax  Appeals  or  any  of  Its  divisions  mav 
sit  at  any  place  within  the  United  States. 
"§  236.  Sessions 

"Terms  or  sessions  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Tax  Appeals  and  of  Its  divisions 
shall  be  held  annually.  The  times  and  places 
of  the  sessions  of  the. United  States  Court 
of  Ta.\  Appeals  and  of  its  divisions  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  chief  judge  with  a  view  to  se- 
curing reasonable  opportunity  to  taxpayers 
to  appear  before  the  United  States  Court 
of  Tax  Appeals  or  any  of  its  divisions  with 
as  little  Inconvenience  and  expense  to  tax- 
payers as  Is  practicable. 
"5  237.  Publication  of  opinions 

"The  United  States  Court  of  Tax  Appeals 
shall  provide  for  the  publication  of  its  opin- 
ions at  the  Government  Printing  Office  In 
such  form  and  manner  as  mav  be  besi 
adapted  for  public  information  and  use.  and 
such  authorized  publication  shall  be  com- 
petent evidence  of  the  opinions  of  the  United 
States   Court   of   Tax    Appeals   therein    oon- 
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talned  In  all  courts  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  States  without  any  further 
proof  or  authentication  thereof.  Such  opin- 
ions shall  be  subjected  to  sale  In  tbe  same 
manner  and  upon  the  same  terms  as  other 
public  documents.'' 

(b)  "ntle  28,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  In  the  analysis  of  part 
I,  preceding  chapter  1,  after  the  item 

"9.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals   211" 

the  following  new  Item : 

"10.  Court  of  Tax  Appeals 231". 


(c)  Section  93  of  the  Act  of  January  12, 
1895  (providing  for  the  public  printing,  bind- 
ing, and  distribution  of  public  documents) 
(chapter  23,  28  Stat.  623;  44  U.S.C.  117)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
words  "or  the  Library"  the  following:  "the 
United  States  Court  of  Tax  Appeals,"  and  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  words  "or 
the  Librarian"  the  following:  "chief  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Tax  Appeals". 

Sec.  3.  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  section 
292(d) .  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"Appeals  or  the  Customs  Court"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Appeals, 
the  Customs  Court,  or  the  United  States 
Court  of  Tax  Appeals". 

Sec.  4.  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  section 
293.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
may  designate  and  assign  temporarily  any 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals to  perform  Judicial  duties  In  a  court  of 
appeals  or  in  a  district  court  In  any  circuit 
upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  neces- 
sity by  the  chief  Judge  or  circuit  Justice  of  the 
circuit  wherein  the  need  arises." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Title  28,  United  States  Code, 
section  331,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Appeals,"  m  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  "the  chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Tax  Appeals". 

(b)  "ntle  28,  United  States  Code,  section 
331.  third  undesignated  paragraph,  second 
sentence.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "the  chief  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  or  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Tax 
Appeals". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Title  28.  United  States  Code, 
section  372(a).  Is  amended  by  striking  from 
the  third  undesignated  paragraph  the  words 
"or  Customs  Court."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Customs  Court,  or  United  States 
Court  of  Tax  Appeals". 

(b)  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  section 
372(a) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  from  the  fifth 
undesignated  paragraph  thereof  the  words 
"or  Customs  Court"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Customs  Court,  or  United  States 
Court  of  Tax  Appeals". 

(c)  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  section 
372(b),  Is  amended  by  striking  "or  Customs 
Court"  In  both  places  where  It  apptears  In 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  In  both  places  the  words  "Cus- 
toms Court,  or  United  States  Court  of  Tax 
Appeals". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Title  28.  United  States  Code, 
section  451,  second  undesignated  paragraph 
is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"the  Customs  Court"  the  following:  ",  the 
United  States  Court  of  Tax  Appeals". 

(b)  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  section 
451.  fourth  undesignated  paragraph  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"Customs  Court"  the  following:  ",  the  United 
States  Court  of  Tax  Appeals". 

Sec.  8.  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  section 
456.  second  undesignated  paragraph  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"Patent  Appeals."  the  follov^lng:  "the  United 
States  Court  of  Tax  Appeals.". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  "ntle  28.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 526  the  following  new  section: 


"5  528.  Conduct    of     litigation     before     the 
United  States  Court  of  Tax  Appeals 

"Notwithstanding  section  516  tlyough  519 
or  section  647  of  this  title.  In  all  proceedings 
before  the  United  States  Court  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals In  which  a  decision  of  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States  Is  under  review  by  ap- 
peal, the  conduct  of  litigation  Is  reserved  to 
the  chief  counsel  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  or  his  delegate  as  representative  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  31.  immedi- 
ately preceding  section  501.  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"528.  Conduct  of  litigation  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Tax  Appeals." 

Sec.  10.  "ntle  28.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 569(a),  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
word  "and"  immediately  before  "of  the  Cus- 
toms Court"  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  "New  York,"  the  following:  "and  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Tax  Appeals  holding 
sessions  in  his  district,". 

Sec.  11.  -ntle  28.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 610,  Is  amended  by  striking  "and  the 
Customs  Court"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Customs  Court,  and  the  United  States 
Court  of  Tax  Appeals". 

Sec.  12.   (a)   Title  28,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 713  the  following  new  chapter: 
"Chapter  48. — United  States  Court  of  Tax 

Appeals 
"Sec. 

"731.  Clerks  and  employees. 
"732.  Law  clerks  and  secretaries. 
"733.  Criers,  bailiffs,  and  messengers. 
"§  731.  Clerks  and  employees 

"(a)  The  United  States  Court  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals may  appoint  a  clerk  who  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  the  court. 

"(b)  The  clerk,  with  the  approval  of  the 
court,  may  appoint  necessary  deputies,  cleri- 
cal assistants,  and  employees  in  such  num- 
ber as  may  be  approved  by  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts.  Such  deputies,  clerical  assist- 
ants, and  employees  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  clerk  with  the  approval  of  the 
court. 

"(c)  The  clerk  shall  pay  Into  the  Treasury 
all  fees,  costs,  and  other  moneys  collected  by 
him  and  make  returns  thereof  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him. 
"S  732.  Law  clerks  and  secretaries 

"The  Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Tax  Appeals  may  appoint  necessary  law 
clerks  and  secretaries. 

"§  733.  Criers,  bailiffs,  and  messengers 

"(a)  The  Unled  States  Court  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals may  appoint  a  librarian  and  necessary 
library  assistants  who  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  court. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Court  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals may  appoint  a  crier  and  such  mes- 
sengers as  may  be  necessary,  all  of  whom 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  court. 

"The  crier  shall  also  perform  the  duties  of 
bailiff  and  messenger. 

"(c)  The  United  State  marshal  of  the  dis- 
trict In  which  the  United  States  Court  of 
Tax  Appeals  or  a  division  thereof  Is  sitting 
or  in  which  a  judge  Is  present  In  chambers, 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  court,  divi- 
sion, or  Judge,  employ  necessary  bailiffs.  Such 
bailiffs  shall  attend  the  court,  preserve  order, 
and  perform  such  other  necessary  duties  as 
the  court,  division.  Judges,  or  marshal  may 
direct.  They  shall  receive  the  same  compen- 
sation as  bailiffs  employed  for  the  district 
courts." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  "Part  III — Court  Of- 
ficers and  Employees".  Immediately  preced- 
ing chapter  41,  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 

"47.  Courts  of  Appeals 711" 

the  following  new  Item: 


"48.  Court  of  Tax  Appeals 731". 

Sec.  13.  (a)  "ntle  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
timended  by  adding  immediately  following 
section  1583  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  97. — United  States  Court  of  Tax 

Appeals 
"Sec. 

"1631.  Powers  generally. 
"§  1631.  Powers  generally 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  sections  1291,  1292, 
and  1294  of  this  title,  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Tax  Appeals  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  to  review  on  appeal  the  decisions 
of  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  all  Federal  tax  cases,  ex- 
cept Federal  criminal  tax  decisions,  and  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  1254  of  this 
title,  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  decisions  of  the  district  courts  are 
reviewed  by  the  courts  of  appeals  In  civil 
actions:  and  the  Judgment  of  such  court 
shall  be  final,  except  that  It  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
certiorari,  in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
1254  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Upon  such  review,  such  court  shall 
have  power  to  affirm  or.  If  the  decision  of  the 
district  court  is  not  in  accordance  with  law. 
to  modify  or  to  reverse  the  decision,  with  or 
without  remanding  the  case  for  a  rehearing, 
as  justice  may  require. 

"(c)  Rules  for  review  of  decisions  of  the 
district  courts  shall  be  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Appellate  Procedure  as  far  as  practicable. 

"(d)  The  Court  of  Tax  Appeals  and  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  power  to  Impose 
damages  In  any  case  where  the  decision  of 
the  district  court  Is  afflrmed  and  it  appears 
that  the  petition  was  filed  merely  for  delay." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  part  IV — Jurisdiction 
and  Venue,  immediately  preceding  chapter 
81,  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item : 

"97.  Court  of  Tax  Appeals 1631". 

Sec.  14.  Title  28,  United  Stales  Code,  sec- 
tion 2072,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "courts 
of  appeals"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "United  States  Court  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals". 

Sec.  15.  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 2107,  second  undesignated  paragraph  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"In  any  such  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  in 
which  the  United  States  or  an  officer  or 
agency  thereof  Is  a  party,  the  time  as  to  all 
parties  shall  be  sixty  days  from  such  entry; 
except  that  the  decision  of  the  Tax  Court 
may  be  reviewed  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Tax  Appeals  if  an  appeal  for  such  review 
is  filed  by  either  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (or  his  delegate)  or  the  taxpayer  within 
three  months  after  the  decision  is  rendered. 
If,  however,  an  appeal  Is  so  filed  by  one  party 
to  the  proceeding,  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Tax  Court  may  be  filed  by  any  other 
party  to  the  proceeding  within  four  months 
after  such  decision  Is  rendered." 

Sec.  16.  Title  26,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 7481.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "tax"  be- 
fore "Appeals"  on  each  and  every  occasion 
where  "United  States  Court  of  Appeals"  ap- 
pears. 

Sec.  17.   (a)   Title  26.  United  States  Code, 
section  7482(a),  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"?  7842.  Court  of  review 

"(a)  Jurisdiction. 

"The  United  States  Court  of  Tax  Appeals 
shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  review  on 
appeal  the  tax  decisions  of  the  Tax  Court,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  decisions  of  the 
district  courts  are  reviewed  by  the  cotirts  of 
appeals  In  civil  actions;  and  the  judgment  of 
any  such  court  shall  be  final,  except  that  It 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  certiorari.  In  the  manner  pr6- 
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vlded  In  section  |364  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code." 

(b)  Title  26,  tlnlted  States  Code,  section 
7482(b)  lsrepeal(d. 

(c)  Title  26.  frnlted  States  Code,  section 
7482 (c)  (1) .  is  arrtended  by  striking  out  "such 
courts"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing :  "the  United  States  Court  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals". 

(d)  Title  26.  llrnlted  States  Code,  section 
7482(c)(4),  Is  aiiended  by  Inserting  "Tax" 
before  "Appeals"  ; 

Sec.  18.  Title  36,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 7483.  Is  aniended  by  striking  out  "a 
United  States  Co  art  of  Apiieals"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  United 
States  Court  of  T^x  Appeals". 

See.  19.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  after  Its  enactment. 

S.  1977 
A  bin  to  Improve  the  Judicial  machinery  by 
amending  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  a  reviled  procedure  for  litigating 
tax  disputes,  ai  d  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives     )/    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    this 
Act  may  be  cited  >is  the  "Tax  Litigation  Act". 
Sec.  2.  Section  1140  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is'  amended-  - 

(1)  ijy  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
text  thereof  th  s  subsection  designation 
"(b)": 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
word  "civil"  In  su  Dsection  (b).  as  designated 
by  this  section,  tie  word  "other";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
text  of  subsection  (b).  as  designated  by  this 
section,  the  follow  ng  new  subsection: 

"(a)  The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  Sta;es.  in  any  civil  action  for 
a  tax  credit  or  ref  and  of  overpaj-ment  or  for 
a  redetermination  of  tax  deficiencies.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  1346  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  ame  nded — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c). 
(d).  and  (e)  as  subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  and 
( f ) .  respectively,  ai  id 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  In  ileu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  distrlc ;  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  Stites.  in  any  civil  action 
against  the  United  States  for  a  tax  credit  or 
refund  of  overpayiient  or  for  a  redetermina- 
tion of  tax  deflclen  ;ies. 

"(b)  The  distrlc  ;  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction,  concirrent  with  the  Court  of 
Claims,  of  any  otjer  civil  action  or  claim 
against  the  UnlUd  States,  not  exceeding 
$10,000  In  amount  founded  upon  the  Con- 
stitution, or  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any 
regulation  of  an  executive  department,  or 
upon  any  express  oi  Implied  contract  with  the 
United  States,  or  for  liquidated  or  un- 
liquidated damagei  In  cases  not  sounding  In 
tort.". 

Sec  4.  Section  74- 12  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  is  ai^ended  by  inserting  after 
"Jurisdiction"  a  coibma  and  the  phrase  "con- 
current with  the  dl itrict  courts  (as  defined  in 
section  451  of  title  [28,  United  States  Code) ,". 

Sec  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7482 
of  the  Internal  Fevenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  to  read  tn  follows: 

"(a)  JtmisDicTio*  . — 

"(1)  Court  of  claims. — The  Court  of 
Claims  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to 
review  the  declslo;is  of  the  Tax  Court  in 
any  civil  action  for  a  tax  credit  or  refund  of 
overpayment  or  for  a  redetermination  of  tax 
deficiencies,  excepd  as  provided  in  section 
1255  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  decisions  of  thii  district  courts  In  civil 
actions  tried  wlthoit  a  Jury  are  reviewed  by 
the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeals;  and 
the  Judgment  of  siich  court  shall  be  final 
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be  subject  to  review  by 


upon  certiorari,  in  the  manner  provided  in 
secUon  1256  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(2)  Courts  OF  APPEALS. — The  United  States 
Courts  of  Appeals  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  review  all  other  decisions  of  the 
Tax  Court,  except  as  provided  in  section  1264 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
decisions  of  the  district  courts  In  civil 
actions  tried  without  a  Jviry;  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  any  such  court  shall  be  final,  except 
that  It  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari,  in  the  manner  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)  lit  centrai,"  in 
the  paragraph  heading  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(1)  United  States  Courts  of 
Appeals"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  decisions  may  be 
reviewed  by"  in  the  Introductory  matter  pre- 
ceding clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  court  of  appeals 
which  may  review  decisions  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)   Is";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  decisions"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"decisions  reviewed  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  ". 
(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  To  MAKE  RULES. — Rulcs  for  rcvlew  of 
decisions  of  the  Tax  Court  in  civil  actions 
for  a  tax  credit  or  refund  of  overpajrment  or 
for  a  redetermination  of  tax  deficiencies  shall 
be  those  prescribed  by  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Rules  for  the  review  of  other  decisions  of 
the  Tax  Court  by  the  courts  of  appeals  shall 
be  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Proce- 
dure.": and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "United 
States  Court  of  Appeals"  in  paragraph  (4) 
thereof  a  comma  and  "the  Court  of  Claims,". 

Sec  6.  Section  1491  of  title  28.  United  Staties 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "The"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  full  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(a) 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  under  subsec- 
tion  (b),  the";   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Court  of  Claims  shall  not  have 
original  Jurisdiction  in  any  civil  action 
against  the  United  States  for  a  tax  credit  or 
refund  of  overpayment  or  for  a  redetermina- 
tion of  tax  deficiencies. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  section  1255. 
the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  all  final  de- 
cisions of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  district  courts  for  the 
Canal  Zone,  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  in  any  civil  action  for  a  tax 
credit  or  refund  of  overpayment  or  for  re- 
determination of  tax  deficiencies. 

"(d)  The  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  Interlocu- 
tory decisions  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  Including  the  district  courts 
for  the  Canal  Zone.  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  in  any  civil  action  for  a 
tax  credit  or  refund  or  for  a  redetermination 
of  tax  deficiencies.". 

"(e)  When  a  Judge  of  the  district  court  or 
of  the  Tax  Court,  in  making  in  any  civil 
action  for  a  tax  credit  or  refund  of  overpay- 
ment or  for  redetermination  of  tax  defi- 
ciencies, an  order  not  otherwise  appealable 
under  this  section,  shall  be  of  the  opinion 
that  such  order  Involves  a  controlling  ques- 
tion of  law  as  to  which  there  is  substantial 
ground  for  difference  of  opinion  and  that  an 
Immediate  appeal  from  the  order  may  mate- 
rially advance  the  ultimate  termination  of 
the  litigation,  he  shall  so  state  in  writing  in 
such  order.  The  Coiu-t  of  Claims  may  there- 


upon. In  its  discretion,  permit  an  appeal  to 
be  taken  from  such  order,  if  application  is 
made  to  it  within  ten  days  after  the  entry 
of  the  order:  Provided,  however.  That  appii- 
cation  for  an  appeal  hereunder  shall  not  stay 
proceedings  in  the  district  court  unless  the 
district  Judge  or  the  Court  of  Claims  or  a 
Judge  thereof  shall  so  order.". 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  Section  1291  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Except  for  final  decisions  by  dis- 
trict courts  or  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  any  civil  action  for  a  tax  credit  or 
refund  of  overpayment  or  for  a  redetermina- 
tion of  tax  deficiencies,  the". 

(b)  Section  1292  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(a)  The"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Except  for  appeals  from  interlocutory 
decisions  of  the  district  courts  or  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  any  civil 
action  for  a  tax  credit  or  refund  of  overpay- 
ment or  for  a  redetermination  of  tax  defl- 
ciencies,  the". 

Sxc.  8.  Section  2402,  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
I34e(a)(l)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  1346(a)". 

Sec  9.  Section  7453  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  "The"  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)   Other.— All  other";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  subsection  (b),  as 
designated  by  this  section,  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(a)  Tax  Matters.— The  proceeds  of  the 
Tax  Court  in  any  civil  action  for  a  tax  credit 
or  refund  of  overpayment  or  for  a  redeter- 
mination of  tax  deficiencies  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  such  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  as  the  Tax  Court  may 
prescribe.  Such  rules  shall  conform  as  nearly 
as  practicable  with  the  rules  of  civil  proce- 
dure for  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States.". 

Sec  10.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7422 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
phrase  "Tax  Court"  each  time  It  appears  the 
words  "or  district  court". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  Stat  or  Proceedings. — If  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  prior  to  the  hearings  of 
a  suit  brought  by  a  taxpayer  in  a  district 
court  or  the  Tax  Court  for  the  recovery  of 
any  income  tax,  estate  tax.  or  gift  tax  (or 
any  penalty  relating  to  such  taxes)  malls  to 
the  taxpayer  a  notice  that  a  deficiency  has 
been  determined  in  respect  of  the  tax  which 
Is  the  subject  matter  of  the  taxpayer's  suit, 
the  proceedings  in  the  taxpayer's  suit  shall 
be  stayed  during  the  period  of  time  in  which 
the  taxpayer  may  file  a  petition,  with  the 
same  court  in  which  he  has  instituted  his 
suit  for  a  tax  credit  or  refund  of  overpay- 
ment, for  a  redetermination  of  the  asserted 
deficiency,  and  for  60  days  thereafter.  If  the 
taxpayer  files  such  a  petition  for  a  redeter- 
mination of  the  asserted  deficiency,  the 
United  States  may  counterclaim  in  the  tax- 
payer's suit,  or  Intervene  In  the  event  of  a 
suit  as  described  In  subsection  (c)  (relating 
to  suits  agalns  oflBcers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States) ,  within  the  period  of  the  stay 
of  proceedings  notwithstanding  that  the  time 
for  such  pleading  may  have  otherwise  ex- 
pired. The  taxpayer  shall  have  the  burden 
of  proof  with  respect  to  the  Issues  raised  by 
such  counterclaim  or  Intervention  of  the 
United  States  except  as  to  the  issue  of 
whether  the  taxpayer  has  been  guilty  of 
fraud  with  Intent  to  evade  tax.". 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section,  as 
originally  enacted  or  amended  by  this  Act. 
shall  not  apply  to  a  suit  by  a  taxpayer  which, 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  is  commenced.  Insti- 
tuted, or  pending  In  a  district  court  or  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  the  recovery  of  any  In- 
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come  tax,  estate  tax,  or  gift  tax  (or  any 
penalty  relating  to  such  taxes).  Subsection 
te)  of  such  section,  as  It  existed  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  apply  to  a  suit  commenced,  instituted, 
or  pending  In  the  Tax  Court,  a  district  court, 
or  the  Court  of  Claims  during  the  period  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  through  the  day  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  11.  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  6212, 
sections  6213  and  6214,  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)(1)  and  (b)(4)  of  section  6215.  and  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  of  section  6603  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  amended  by  insert- 
ing Inmiedlately  after  the  phrase  "Tax  Court" 
each  time  it  appears  the  words  "or  district 
court". 

Sec  12.  The  section  heading  and  the  first 
sentence  of  section  6673  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  6673.  Damages   Assessable   for    Insti- 
tuting Proceedings  Before  the 
Tax  Court  or  District  Court 
Mbielt  for  Delay. 
"Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Tax  Covirt,  or 
the  district  court  in  any  civil  action  for  a  tax 
credit  or  refund   of  overpayment  or  for  a 
redetermination  of  tax  deficiencies,  that  pro- 
ceedings before  it  have  been  insUtuted  by  the 
taxpayer  merely  for  delay,   damages  in   an 
amount  not  In  excess  of  8500  shall  be  awarded 
to  the  United   States   by   the   cotu-t  in   its 
decision.". 

SEC  13.  (a)  The  analysis  of  chapter  76  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Im- 
mediately preceding  section  7401.  is  amended 
by  striking  out 

"Subchapter  D.  Court  review  of  Tax  Court 
decisions." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Subchapter     D.      Court     review     of     tax 
decisions.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  D  of  such 
chapter,  immediately  preceding  section  7481 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Subchapter  D — Court  review  of  Tax  Court 

decisions" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Subchapter  D — Court  review  of  tax 
decisions". 
Sbc.  14.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section 
7481  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
■United  States  C^urt  of  Appeals"  the  phrase 
"or  the  Court  of  Claims,  as  the  case  may  be  " 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  "or  the  Court  of 
Claims,  as  the  case  may  be". 

(c)  Paragraph  (3)  (B)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals" in  the  caption  thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "United 
States  Court  of  Appeals",  in  the  Introductory 
matter  preceding  clause  (1).  the  phrase  "or 
Court  of  Claims,  as  the  case  may  be";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
phrase  "United  States  Court  of  Appeals"  each 
time  It  appears  in  clause  (Hi)  thereof  the 
words  "or  the  Court  of  Claims". 

(d)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
phrase  "United  States  Court  of  Appeals"  each 
time  it  appears  the  words  "or  the  Court  of 
Claims". 

"Sec  15.  Section  7483  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  "Court  of  Appeals"  the 
phrase  "or  Court  of  Claims,  as  the  case  mav 
be.". 

Sec.  16.  Section  7484  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  "Tax  Court"  the  phrase 
or  district  court". 

Sec  17.  Section  7486(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended — 

(1)    by  inserting  immediately  after  "Tax 


Court"  in  the  Introductory  matter  preced- 
ing clause  (1)  the  words  "or  district  court"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Tax  Court"  each  time 
It  appears  In  clause  (1)  and  the  last  sen- 
tence of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "court". 

Sec  18.  Section  7486  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  "Tax  Court"  the  words  "or 
district  court". 

Sec.  19.  Section  171  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "six" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eight". 

Sec  20.  Section  175  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  desig- 
nations "(a)",  "(b)".  "(c)."  "(d)",  "(e)", 
and  "(f) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2) ". 
"(3)".  "(4)",  "(5)",  "(6)",  and  "(7)".  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (1),  as 
redesignated  by  this  section,  the  following 
new  language: 

"(a)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  a  proceeding  before  the  Court 
of  Claims  except  an  appeal  from  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States  or  a  district  court 
arising  out  of  a  claim  for  a  tax  credit  or 
refund  of  overpayment  or  for  a  redeter- 
mination of  tax  deficiencies";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  i-n  appeal  before  the  Court  of 
Claims  from  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  or  a  district  court  arising  out  of  a 
claim  for  a  tax  credit  or  refund  of  over- 
payment or  for  a  redetermination  of  tax 
deficiencies. 

"(2)  The  chief  Judge  shall  divide  the  court 
into  panels  of  three  Judges,  which  shall  sit 
at  such  times  and  places  and  hear  such  cases 
and  controversies  as  the  chief  Judge  deter- 
mines win  afford  a  taxpayer  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  appear  with  minimum  expense. 
The  court  shall,  however,  sit  en  banc  to 
hear  or  rehear  a  case  whenever  a  majority 
of  the  Judges  so  decide. 

"(3)  Two  Judges  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  a  panel;  four  Judges  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  a  court  en  banc. 

"(4)  A  majority  of  the  Judges  who  ac- 
tually sit  on  the  panel  or  court  en  banc 
must  concur  in  any  decision.". 

Sec  21.  Section  1255  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
text  thereof  the  subsection  designation 
"(a)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the 
word  "Cases"  In  subsection  (a),  as  desig- 
nated by  this  section,  the  words  "of  original 
Jurisdiction";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)    Cases   In    the   Court   of   Claims   on 
appeal    may    be    reviewed    by    the   Supreme 
Court  In  the  same  manner  as  provided  for 
courts  of  appeals  under  section  1254  of  this- 
title.". 

Sec  22.  Section  2107  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "appeals"  In  the 
section  caption  the  words  "and  Court  of 
Claims";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "court  of  appeals" 
in  the  first  full  paragraph  the  phrase  "or  the 
Court  of  Claims,  as  the  case  may  be.". 

Sec.  23.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  proceeding  com- 
menced prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


S.  1978 
A  bin  to  amend  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure", to  provide  for  appeals  from  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal  Tax  Litiga- 
tion Act.  \ 

Sec  2.  Title  28,  UHlted  States  Code.  "Judi- 
ciary and  Judicial  Procedure",  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  1266  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  1291  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"S  1291.  Pinal  decisions  of  district  courts  and 
Covirt  of  Claims 
"The  courts  of  appeals  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  appeals  from  all  final  decisions  of  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  District  Court  of 
Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, aiid  the  Court  of  Claims,  except  where 
direct  review  may  be  had  in  the  Supreme 
Court." 

(c)  Section  1292(a)  (4)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  Judgments  of  such  district  courts 
and  the  Court  of  Claims  in  clvU  actions  for 
patent  infringement  which  are  final  except 
for  accounting." 

(d)  Section  1292(b)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  When  a  district  Judge  or  the  Court  of 
Claims,  in  making  In  a  civil  action  an  order 
not  otherwise  appealable  under  this  section, 
shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  such  order  in- 
volves a  controlling  question  of  law  as  to 
which  there  Is  substantial  ground  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  that  an  immediate  ap- 
peal from  the  order  may  materially  advance 
the  ultimate  termination  of  the  litigation, 
the  district  Judge  or  the  Court  of  Claims 
shall  so  state  in  writing  such  order.  The 
court  of  appeals  may  thereupon,  in  Its  dis- 
cretion, permit  an  appeal  to  be  taken  from 
such  order.  If  application  is  made  to  it  with- 
in ten  days  after  the  entry  of  the  order: 
Provided,  however.  That  application  for  an 
appeal  hereunder  shall  not  stay  proceedings 
in  the  district  court  or  the  Court  of  Claims 
unless  the  district  Judge,  the  Court  of  Claims, 
or  the  court  of  appeals  or  a  Judge  thereof 
shall  so  order." 

(e)  Section  1294  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"§  1294.  Circuits  in  which  decisions  review- 
able 

"Appeals  from  reviewable  decisions  of  the 
district  and  territorial  courts  and  the  Court 
of  Claims  shall  be  taken  to  the  cotuT.s  of  ap- 
peals as  follows : 

"(1)  From  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
embracing  the  district; 

"(2)  From  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone,  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit; 

"(3)  From  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit; 

"(4)  from  the  District  Court  of  Guam,  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit; 

"(5)  from  the  Court  of  Claims,  to  the  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  Is  lo- 
cated— 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  a  plaintiff  other  than  a 
corporation,  the  legal  residence  of  the  plain- 
tiff, 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  corporate  plaintiff, 
the  principal  place  of  business  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

If  for  any  reason  neither  subparagraph  (a) 
nor  (b)  applies,  then  such  decisions  may  be 
reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  legal  residence  or  principal  place 
of  business  referred  to  herein  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  of  the  time  the  petition  was  filed 
with  the  Court  of  Claims." 

(f )  Section  1504  is  repealed. 

(g)  Chapter  91  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  1506  a  new  section  1507  reading 
as  follows: 

"5  1507.  Review  of  decisions 
"Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Claims  mav  be 
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reviewed  by  a  coiAi; 
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(h)    Section   2]J07 
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"§  2511.  Accounts 
tractors 

"Notice  of  suit 
title  shall  be  given 
to  the  Comptrollei 
of   the   department 
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"The  Judgment 
such  suit,  or  of 
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obligation. 

"The  transcript 
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of  appeals  as  provided  In 
and  1294  of  this  title." 
Is  amended  to  read  as 
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to  have  been  erroneously 
or  collected,  or  any  pen- 
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authority  or  any  sum  alleged  to  have  been 
excessive  or  In  any  manner  wrongfully  col- 
lected under  the  internal  revenue  laws;  and 
"(2)  any  other  civil  action  or  claim  against 
the  United  States,  not  exceeding  $10,000  in 
amount,  founded  either  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion or  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  regula- 
tion of  an   executive  department,  or  up>on 
any  expressed  or  implied  contract  with  the 
United  States,  or  for  liquidated  or  unliqui- 
dated damages  in  cases  not  sounding  in  tort. 
"(b)   Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
171  of  this  title,  the  district  courts,  together 
with  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  District 
Court    of    the    Virgin    Islands,    shall    have 
exclusive    Jurisdiction    of    civil    actions    on 
claims  against  the  United  States,  for  money 
damages,  accruing  on  and  after  January  1, 
1945,  for  Injury  or  loss  of  property,  or  per- 
sonal injury  or  death  caused  by  the  negli- 
gent  or   wrongful   act   or   omission   of   any 
employee   of    the   Government   while   acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment, 
under     circumstances     where     the     United 
States,  if  a  private  person,  would  be  liable 
to  the  claimant  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of    the    place    where    the    act    or    omission 
occurred. 

"(c)  The  Jurisdiction  conferred  by  this 
section  includes  Jurisdiction  of  any  set-off, 
counterclaim,  or  other  claiAi  or  demand 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
against  any  plaintiff  commencing  an  action 
under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  district  courts  shall  have  Juris- 
diction under  this  section  of  any  civil  ac- 
tion or  claim  for  a  pension. 

"(e)  The  district  court  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  against  the 
United  States  provided  in  section  7426  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

(b)  Section  1491  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"§  1491.  Claims  against  United  States  gen- 
erally;   actions  involving  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority;    actions  in- 
volving recovery  of  any  internal- 
revenue  tax  or  penalty 
"The  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion   to   render   Judgment   upon   any   claim 
against    the   United    States   founded    either 
upon  the  Constitution,  or  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress, or  cJiy  regulation  of  an  executive  de- 
partment,  or   upon   any   express   or   implied 
contract  with  the  United  States,  or  for  liq- 
uidated  or  unliquidated   damages   In   cases 
not  sounding  in  tort. 

■Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  give 
the  Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction  in  suits 
against,  or  founded  on  actions  of,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  nor  to  amend 
or  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  suits  by  or  against  the  Au- 
thority; nor  shall  anything  herein  be  con- 
strued to  give  the  Cotui;  of  Claims  Jurisdic- 
tion in  any  civil  action  against  the  United 
States  for  the  recovery  of  any  internal  reve- 
nue tax  or  penalty  tmder  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1346  of  this  title." 

Sec.  2.  -ntle  28.  United  States  Code,  "Ju- 
diciary, and  Judicial  Procedure",  is  amended 
by  adding  section  1507,  which  shall  read  as 
follows : 

"S  1507.  Renegotiation  of  contracts 

"The  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  orders  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  title  50,  Appendix,  United  States 
Code,  section  1218." 

Sec.  3.  Title  50,  Appendix.  United  States 
Code,  "War  and  National  Defense",  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  1215(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§1215.  Renegotiation  proceedings 

"(a)  PRocrEDiNGs  Before  Board. — Renego- 
tiation proceedings  shall  be  commenced  by 
the  mailing  of  notice  to  that  effect.  In  such 
form  as  may  be  presciibed  by  regulation,  by 
registered  mall  or  by  certified  mall  to  the 


contractor  or  subcontractor.  The  Board  shall 
endeavor   to  make   an  agreement   with   the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  with  respect  to 
the  elimination  of  excessive  profits  received 
or  accrued,  and  with  respect  to  such  other 
matters  relating  thereto  as  the  Board  deems 
advisable.  Any  such  agreement,  if  made,  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor, also  Include  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  elimination  of  excessive  profits 
likely  to  be  received  or  accrued.  If  the  Board 
does  not  make  an  agreement  with  respect  to 
the  elimination  of  excessive  profits  received 
or  accrued,  it  shall  issue  and  enter  an  order 
determining  the  amount,  if  any,  of  such  ex- 
cessive   profits,    and    forthwith    give    notice 
thereof  by  registered  mall  or  by  certified  mall 
to  the  contractor  or  subcontractor.  In  the 
absence  of  the  filing  of  a  petition  with  the 
Court  of  Claims  under  the  provisions  of  any 
within  the  time  limit  prescribed  in  section 
108  (sec.  1218  of  this  appendix),  such  order 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review  or  redetermination  by  any 
court  or  other  agency.  The  Board  shall  exer- 
cise its  powers  with  respect  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  amount  received  or  accrued  during  the 
fiscal  year  (or  such  other  period  as  may  be 
fixed  by  mutual  agreement)   by  a  contractor 
or  subcontractor   under  contracts  with   the 
departments  and  subcontracts,  and  not  sepa- 
rately with  respect  to  amount  received  or  ac- 
crued  under  separate  contracts  with  the  de- 
partments or  subcontracts,  except  the  Board 
may  exercise  such  powers  separately  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  received  or  accrued  by  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  under  any  one 
or  more  separate  contracts  with  the  depart- 
ments or  subcontracts  at  the  request  of  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor.  By  agreement 
with  any  contractor  or  subcontractor,  and 
pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated  by  it 
the  Board  may  in  its  discretion  conduct  re- 
negotiation on  a  consolidated  basis  in  order 
properly  to  reflect  excessive  profits  of  two  or 
more  related  contractors  or  subcontractors. 
Renegotiation  shall  be  conducted  on  a  con- 
solidated  basis  with   a  parent  and  its  sub- 
sidiary   corporations    which    constitute    an 
affiliated  group  under  section  141(d)   of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (sec.  141(d)  of  title 
26)  if  all  of  the  corporations  included  in  such 
affiliated  group  request  renegotiation  on  such 
basis  and  consent  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Board  shaU  prescribe  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
determination  and  elimination  of  excessive 
profits  of  such  affiliated  group,  and  (2)   the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  the  excessive 
profits  of  such  affiliated  group  allocable,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  3806  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (see.  3806  of  title  26),  to  each 
corporation  Included  In  such  affiliated  group. 
Whenever  the  Board  makes  a  determination 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  excessive  prof- 
Its,  and  such  determination  is  made  by  order, 
it  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor,  as  the  ease  may  be,  prepare 
and  furnish  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 
with  a  statement  of  such  determination,  of 
the  facts  used  as  a  basis  therefor,  and  of  its 
reasons  for  such  determination.  Such  state- 
ment shall  not  be  used  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
as  proof  of  the  facts  or  conclusions  stated 
therein." 

(b)  Section  1215(b)  (1)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Methods  op  Eliminating  Excess 
Profits. — 

"(1)  General  pboceditres. — Upon  the  mak- 
ing of  an  agreement,  or  the  entry  of  an  order, 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  by  the 
Board,  or  the  entry  of  an  order  under  section 
108  (section  1218  of  this  appendix)  by  the 
Court  of  Claims,  determining  excessive 
profits,  the  Board  shall  forthwith  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretaries  or  any  of  them 
to  eliminate  such  excessive  profits — 

"(A)  by  reductions  in  the  amounts  other- 
wise payable  to  the  contractor  under  con- 
tracts with  the  departments,  or  by  other  re- 
vision of  their  terms; 

"(B)  by  withholding  from  amounts  other- 
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wise  due  to  the  contractor  any  amount  of 
such  excessive  profits; 

"(C)  by  directing  any  person  having  a 
contract  with  any  agency  of  the  Government, 
or  any  subcontractor  thereunder,  to  with- 
hold for  the  account  of  the  United  States 
from  any  amounts  otherwise  due  from  such 
person  or  such  subcontractor  to  a  contractor, 
or  subcontractor,  having  excessive  profits  to 
be  eliminated,  and  every  such  person  or  sub- 
contractor receiving  such  direction  shall 
withhold  and  pay  over  to  the  United  States 
the  amounts  so  reqtUred  to  be  withheld; 

"(D)  by  recovery  from  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor,  or  from  any  person  or  sub- 
contractor directed  under  subparagraph 
(C)  (of  this  subsection)  to  withhold  for  the 
account  of  the  United  States,  through  pay- 
ment, repayment,  credit,  or  suit  any  amount 
of  such  excessive  profits  realized  by  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  or  directed  under 
subparagraph  (C)  (of  this  subsection)  to  be 
withheld  for  the  account  of  the  United 
States;  or 

"(E)  by  any  combination  of  these  methods 
as  is  deemed  desirable." 

(c)  Section  1216(b)  (2)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Interest. — Interest  at  the  rate  of  4 
per  centum  per  annum  shall  accrue  and  be 
paid  on  the  amount  of  such  excessive  profits 
from  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
order  of  the  Board  or  from  the  date  fixed  for 
repayment  by  the  agreement  with  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  to  the  date  of  re- 
payment, and  on  amounts  required  to  be 
withheld  by  any  person  or  subcontractor  for 
the  account  of  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)(C)  (of  this  subsection), 
from  the  date  of  payment  is  demanded  by 
the  Secretaries  or  any  of  them  to  the  date 
of  payment.  When  the  Court  of  Claims, 
under  section  108  (section  1218  of  this  ap- 
pendix), redetermines  the  amount  of  exces- 
sive profits  received  or  accrued  by  a  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor,  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  centum  per  annum  shall  accrue  and 
be  paid  by  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 
as  follows: 

"(A)  When  the  amount  of  exesslve  profit 
determined  by  the  Court  of  Claims  is  greater 
than  the  amount  determined  by  the  Board, 
interest  shall  accrue  and  be  paid  on  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Board  from  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  order 
of  the  Board  to  the  date  of  repayment  and. 
in  addition  thereto,  interest  shall  accrue 
and  be  paid  on  the  additional  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Court  of  Claims  from  the 
date  of  its  order  determining  such  exces- 
sive profits  to  the  date  of  repayment. 

"(B)  When  the  amount  of  excessive  profits 
determined  by  the  Court  of  Claims  is  equal 
to  the  amount  determined  by  the  Board. 
Interest  Shall  accrue  and  be  paid  on  such 
amount  from  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date 
of  the  order  of  the  Board  to  the  date  of  re- 
payment. 

"(C)  When  the  amount  of  excessive  profits 
determined  by  the  Court  of  Claims  is  less 
than  the  amount  determined  by  the  Board, 
interest  shall  accrue  and  be  paid  on  such 
lesser  amount  from  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  the  order  of  the  Board  to  the 
date  of  repayment,  except  that  no  interest 
shall  accrue  or  be  payable  on  such  lesser 
amount  If  such  lesser  amount  16  not  In  ex- 
cess of  an  amount  which  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor  tendered  In  payment  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  the  order  of  the  Board." 

(di  Section  1216(a)(6)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(6)  any  contract  which  the  Board  deter- 
mines does  not  have  a  direct  and  immediate 
connection  with  the  national  defense.  The 
Board  shall  prescribe  regulations  designating 
those  classes  and  types  of  contracts  which 
shall  be  exempt  under  this  paragraph;  and 
the  Board  shall.  In  accordance  vrtth  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  it,  exempt  any  Individual 
contract  not  falling  within  any  such  class 
or  type  If  It  determines  that  such  contract 


does  not  have  a  direct  and  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  national  defense.  In  desig- 
nating those  classes  and  types  of  contracts 
which  shall  be  exempt  and  in  exempting  any 
individual  contract  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Board  shall  consider  as  not  having  a  direct 
or  Immediate  connection  with  national  de- 
fense any  contract  for  the  furnishing  of  ma- 
terials or  services  to  be  used  by  the  United 
States,  a  department  or  agency  thereof.  In 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  synthetic  rub- 
bers to  a  private  person  or  to  private  persons 
which  are  to  be  used  for  nondefense  pur- 
poses. If  the  use  by  such  private  person  or 
persons  shall  be  partly  for  defense  and  partly 
for  nondefense  purposes,  the  Board  shall  con- 
sider as  not  having  a  direct  or  Immediate 
connection  with  national  defense  that  por- 
tion of  the  contract  which  is  determined  not 
to  have  been  used  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses. The  method  used  in  making  such 
determination  shall  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Board.  Notwithstanding  section  108 
of  this  title  (section  1218  of  this  Appendix), 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  under 
this  paragraph,  and  any  determination  of 
the  Board  that  a  contract  is  or  Is  not  exempt 
under  this  paragraph,  shall  not  be  reviewed 
or  redetermined  by  the  Court  of  Claims  or  by 
any  other  court  or  agency;  or" 

(e)  Section  1218  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

■■§  1218.  Review  by  the  Court  of  Claims 

"Any  contractor  or  subcontractor  aggrieved 

by  an  order  of  the  Board  determining  the 

amount  of  excessive  profits  received  or  ac- 

i^frued  by  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 

may — 

"(a)  if  the  case  was  conducted  initially  by 
the  Board  Itself  within  ninety  days  (not 
counting  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  last  day)  after 
the  mailing  under  section  105(a)  (section 
1215(a)  of  this  Appendix)  of  the  notice  of 
such  order,  or 

"(b)  If  the  case  was  not  conducted  Lnitially 
by  the  Board  itself  within  ninety  days  (not 
counting  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  last  day)  after 
the  mailing  luider  section  107(e)  (section 
1217(e)  of  this  Appendix)  of  the  notice  of 
the  decision  of  the  Board  not  to  review  the 
case  or  the  notice  of  the  order  of  the  Board 
determining  the  amount  of  excessive  profits, 
file  a  petition  with  the  Court  of  Claims  for 
a  redetermination  thereof.  Upon  such  filing, 
such  court  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction, 
by  order,  to  determine  the  amount.  If  any, 
of  such  excessive  profits  received  or  accrued 
by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor,  and  such 
determination  shall  not  be  reviewed  or  re- 
determined by  any  court  or  agency  except  as 
provided  in  section  108A  (section  1218a  of 
this  Appendix).  The  court  may  determine  as 
the  amount  of  excessive  profits  an  amount 
either  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than 
that  determined  by  the  Board.  A  proceeding 
before  the  Court  of  Claims  to  finally  de- 
termine the  amount,  if  any,  of  excessive 
profits  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  proceeding  to 
review  the  determination  of  the  Board,  but 
shall  be  treated  as  a  proceeding  de  novo.  In 
the  case  of  any  witness  for  the  Board,  the 
fees  and  mileage,  and  the  expenses  of  taking 
any  deposition  shall  be  paid  out  of  appro- 
priations of  the  Board  available  for  that 
purpose,  and  In  the  case  of  any  other  wit- 
nesses shall  be  paid,  subject  to  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  court,  by  the  party  at  whose 
Instance  the  witness  appears  or  the  deposi- 
tion is  taken.  The  filing  of  a  petition  under 
this  section  shall  operate  to'  stay  the  execu- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  Board  under  sub- 
section .b)  of  section  105  (section  1215(b) 
of  this  Appendix)  only  if  within  ten  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  petition  the  petitioner 
files  with  the  Court  of  Claims  a  good  and 
sufficient  bond,  approved  by  such  court,  in 
such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  court. 
Any  amount  collected  by  the  United  States 
under  an  order  of  the  Board  in  excess  of  the 
amount  found  to  be  due  under  a  determina- 


tion of  excessive  profits  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  shall  be  refunded  to  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor  with  interest  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  from  the 
date  of  collection  by  the  United  States  to  the 
date  of  refund." 

Sec.  4.  Section  1219,  title  50.  United  States 
Code,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  after  its  enactment. 


S.      1980— INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 
CLASS  ACTION  JURISDICTION  ACT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  designed  to  make  consumer  rights 
meaningful  by  providing  a  judicial  forum 
in  which  they  can  be  efifectively  pro- 
tected. 

It  is  a  commonplace  observation  that 
effective  consumer  remedies  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increasing  recogni- 
tion of  consumer  rights.  Despite  the  in- 
tensified campaign  in  recent  years 
against  those  who  defraud  and  deceive 
consumers,  despite  movements  In  many 
States  to  set  up  consumer  councils,  such 
as  the  Department  of  Consumer  Protec- 
tion which  I  proposed  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  Retail  Installment  Sales 
Act.  and  despite  the  increasing  awareness 
of  consumer  problems,  the  defrauded 
consumer  has  very  little  chance  of  ob- 
taining satisfactory  relief.' 

Neither  administrative  regulation  nor 
individual  private  law  suits  adequately 
protect  consumer  rights.  A  classic  exam- 
ple of  their  ineffectiveness  Is  provided  by 
the  lengthy  career  of  the  Holland  Fur- 
nace Co.  Complaints  about  high-pressure 
tactics  were  made  against  the  company 
as  long  ago  as  the  early  1930's.  In  Decem- 
ber 1936,  the  company  agreed  to  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  consent  order 
against  certain  misleading  advertising 
claims.  Although  complaints  against  the 
company  continued,  a  second  proceeding 
was  not  initiated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  until  1954.  Four  years  later 
a  cease-and-desist  order  was  issued  pro- 
hibiting Holland  'from  engaging  in  a 
sales  scheme  whereby  its  salesmen  gain 
access  to  homes  by  misrepresenting 
themselves  as  official  inspectors'  and 
heating  engineers"  and  thereafter  dis- 
mantling furnaces  on  the  pretext  that 
this  is  necessary  to  determine  the  extent 
of  necessary  repairs." '  Holland  Furnace 
Co.  ignored  the  court  decree  enforcing 
the  cease-and-desist  order.  Finally  in 
1965  the  company  was  heavily  fined  for 
contempt  of  court. 

The  29  years  which  It  took  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  bring  the  Holland 
Furnace  Co.  to  task  demonstrates  the 
danger  of  overdependence  on  administra- 
tive agencies  for  consumer  protection. 
Administrative  budgets  and  personnel  are 
limited  and,  in  some  cases,  the  statutory 
structure  or  powers  of  an  agency  may 
inhibit  its  effectiveness.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  Holland  Furnace  Co.  con- 


>  See  Comment,  "Translating  Sympathy  for 
Deceived  Consumers  Into  Effective  Programs 
for  Protection,"  114  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  395.  396-97 
(1966). 

=  55  FTC.  55.  91  (1958)  afl'd,  295  F2d.  302 
(7th  Clr.  1961). 
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tinued  Its  depreqatlons  notwithstanding 
a  number  of  instances  In  which  It  was 
successfully  sued  for  common-law  fraud 
by  Individual  hoineowners,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Instances  In  which  Individual 
homeowners  sucaessfully  defended  con- 
tract actions  by  Holland  Pumace  Co.  on 
the  ground  that  tnelr  contracts  had  been 
induced  by  fraud. I 

The  Holland  I^mace  saga  also  illus- 
trates the  effect  on  interstate  commerce 
of  widespread  consumer  frauds.  The 
company  did  busjness  in  some  45  States 
and  had  over  15j  million  customers.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  consumer  frauds 
have  been  estimated  to  involve  several 
billion  dollars  w^rth  of  purchases  an- 
nually, it  is  hardl*  surprising  that  fraud- 
ulent practices  materially  affect  inter- 
state commerce.  ] 

This  impact  ofi  commerce  msikes  it 
desirable  to  have(  effective  remedies  for 
widespread  consumer  abuses.  However, 
in  many  instances  the  financial  loss  to 
an  individual  consumer  is  not  large 
enough  to  mak^  individual  litigation 
practicable.  A  N^w  Jersey  lawyer  has 
observed : 


April  25,  1969 


The  sad  thing  Is  nhat  those  people  that  get 
cheated  often  have!  the  legal  right  to  get  a 
Judgment  against  ihe  company.  The  prob- 
lem Is  how  to  enfofce  those  rights.  Since  In 
New  Jersey  the  paperwork  for  a  8150  claim  Is 
the  same  as  for  a  $:i),000  claim  I  just  have  to 
turn  people  down  who  have  lost  small 
amounts.' 

Very  often  only  one  well-heeled 
finance  an  individual  consumer  fraud 
enough  to  litlgale  for  principle  can 
suit.  Although  OHO  neighborhood  legal 
service  attorneys  ijrovide  some  legal  as- 
sistance to  poor  onsumers.  OEO  attor- 
neys are  overu-orlfed,  understaffed,  and 
confined  to  representing  persons  below 
the  poverty  line. 

But  while  an  inlividual  suit  is  costly, 
many  individuals  acting  as  a  defrauded 
class  could  afford  to  enforce  their  indi- 
vidual rights.  A  consumer  class  action 
compensates  for  individual  consumer's 
inability  to  litigate  small  individual 
losses  by  enabling  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives of  a  grojup  of  consumers  with 
similar  injuries  to  place  the  group  injury 
in  issue.  The  aggiegate  group  claim  is 
generally  large  encugh  to  make  it  possi- 
ble to  obtain  private  counsel  on  reason- 
able terms.  A  nuiaber  of  courts  have, 
therefore,  acknowledged  that  the  con- 
sumer class  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  denial  of  justice  to  consumers.* 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  mere 
existence  of  an  effective  class  action 
remedy  may  serve  to  deter  fraudulent 
conduct.  The  potential  defendant  is 
forced  to  consider  not  only  the  possible 
economic  loss  frori  a  class  action  but 
also  the  visibility,  publicity,  and  public 
reaction  which  could  result.' 

Although  class  ac  tions  appear  to  be  an 
indispensable  weapon  in  the  consumer 
protection  arsenal,  the  class  action  pro- 
cedure of  a  numb;r  of  States  is  out- 
moded and  archaic.  The  New  York  cases. 


'  Comment,  supra. 

'  See  Eisen  v.  Carlisle 
2d   555.   563    ^2d   Clr. 
Cah.  Co..  67  Cal.  2d 
(1967). 

•  See  Dole,  Consumer 
the  Uniform  Decepti 
1968  Duke  L  J.  1101,  1 


note  1  at  409. 

and  Jacquelin,  391  p. 
1968):  Daar  v.  Yellow 
S5,  433  P.  2d  732,  746 
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for  example,  require  a  unity  of  Interest 
among  the  members  of  a  class  which 
approximates  the  test  for  compulsory 
joinder  of  parties.  The  result  of  this  re- 
strictive view  is  that  consimier  class  ac- 
tions are  summarily  dismissed  in  New 
York.  Hall  against  Coburn  Corp.*  is  the 
case  In  point. 

Hall  against  Coburn  Corp,  was  a  con- 
sumer class  action  against  a  finance 
company  which  had  '  allegedly  violated 
the  New  York  Retail  Installment  Sales 
Act  by  using  contracts  printed  in  less 
than  8-point  type.  The  NAACP  legal 
defense  fund  sought  refund  of  the  serv- 
ice charge,  a  statutory  penalty,  on  be- 
half of  all  consumers  who  had  signed 
small-type  contracts  prepared  and  re- 
purchased by  Coburn  Corp.  within  the 
period  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  How- 
ever, the  action  was  dismissed  on  two 
grounds:  First,  aside  from  the  request  for 
identical  damages  caused  by  identical 
conduct,  the  class  was  not  united  in  in- 
terest: second,  maintenance  of  the  class 
action  would  deprive  members  of  the 
class  of  other  remedies  which  they  might 
prefer  to  pursue  against  the  defendant  or 
against  the  merchants  with  whom  they 
had  dealt. 

Neither  of  these  grounds  is  compelling. 
The  fact  that  Identical  damages  are 
sought  for  identical  conduct  makes  a 
case  appropriate  rather  than  inappropri- 
ate for  class  action  treatment.  Further- 
more, class  members'  interests  in  pur- 
suing other  remedies  can  be  preserved  by 
limiting  the  scope  of  the  judgment  in  a 
class  action  to  the  remedies  that  are 
actually  sought.  Hall  against  Coburn 
Corp.  is  bad  class  action  law,  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  typical  of  the  law  of  a 
number  of  States, 

The    Class    Action    Jurisdiction    Act 
which    I    am    introducing    today,    was 
drafted  with  the  aid  of  Richard  F.  Dole, 
Jr..  associate  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  and  Philip  G.  Schrag, 
a  graduate  of  the  Yale  Law  School  and 
a  former  summer  legal  intern  in  my  of- 
fice. It  is  designed  to  counterbalance  re- 
strictive   State    attitudes    toward    con- 
sumer class  actions  by  permitting  class 
actions  based  on  violation  of  State  con- 
sumer protection  law  to  be  brought  in 
Federal  courts  regardless  of  the  domicile 
of  the  parties.  The  act  contains  no  juris- 
dictional  amount.   If   it   did   its   value 
would   be   minimal   since   the   Supreme 
Court  recently  held  that  the  claims  of 
a  class  cannot  be  aggregated  to  meet 
amount    in    controversy    requirements.' 
Federar  court  jurisdiction  makes  avail- 
able  the  refinements  of  contemporary 
Federal  court  practice,  including  Federal 
Rule   of   Civil   Procedure   23,   the  most 
modem  class  action  procedure  in  the 
United  States.  The  Class  Action  Jurisdic- 
tion Act  also  makes  clear  what  was  al- 
ready implicit;  namely,  that  class  actions 
are  permissible  under  Federal  consumer 
protection  laws  which  contain  private 
remedies,  such  as  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  or  Truth-in-Lending  Act. 

The  Class  Action  Jurisdiction  Act  is 
based  on  the  Federal  commerce  power. 
Congress  may.  in  the  furtherance  of  na- 


tional policy,  give  the  Federal  courts 
jurisdiction  to  adjudicate  State  claims 
which  arise  in  areas  subject  to  congres- 
sional regulation.*  There  is  a  well-estab- 
Ushed  Federal  policy  in  favor  of  con- 
sumer protection.'  The  Class  Action 
Jurisdiction  Act  of  1969  furthers  this 
Federal  policy  by  insuring  that  class  ac- 
tions can  be  maintained  for  violations  of 
Federal  and  State  laws  that  are  intended 
for  the  protection  of  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1980)  to  improve  judicial 
machinery  by  providing  Federal  juris- 
diction for  certain  types  of  class  actions 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Tydincs.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1980 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Class  Action  Juris- 
diction Act," 

Sec,  2,  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"§  1363.  Consumers'  class  actions 
"(a)  Declarations. — 
"(1)  Congress  finds  that  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  desirable  Increase  In  the 
protection  of  consumers  under  Federal  and 
State  statutes  and  under  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  but  that  the  remedies  available  to 
consumers  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rights 
that  are  in  theory  theirs. 

"(2)  Congress  finds  further  that  patterns 
or  practices  which  violate  Federal  and  State 
consumer  protection  laws  affect  commerce, 
and  that  Interstate  commerce  will  be  fostered 
by  providing  an  effective  remedy  for  viola- 
tions of  those  laws. 

"(3)  Congress  finds  further  that  class  ac- 
tions are  an  essential  remedy  for  the  protec- 
tion of  consumers,  because  consiuner  actions 
usually  involve  sums  too  small  to  Justify  in- 
dividual litigation,  whereas  it  is  economical 
and  Just  to  try  essential  Identical  claims  to- 
gether In  one  representative  action. 

"(4)  Congress  finds  further  that  by  con- 
solidating numerous  claims  In  one  proceed- 
ing, class  actions  promote  sound  Judicial 
.idmlnlstration. 

"(5)  Congress  finds  further  that  state 
class  action  proceedings  are  In  many  in- 
stances Inadequate  to  provide  consumers 
with  redress. 

"Wherefore  It  Is  the  purpose  of  Congress 
to  provide  a  Judicial  forum  in  which  class 
actions  may  be  utilized  to  obtain  redress  for 
violations  of  consumers'  rights. 

"(b)  The  district  court  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction,  regardless  of  the  amount  in 
controversy  or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties, 
of  civil  class  actions  brought  by  one  or  more 
consumers  or  potential  consumers  of  goods, 
services,  realty,  or  intangibles  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  all  other  consumers  similarly 
situated,  where — 

"(1)  the  action  involves  the  violation  of 
consumers'    rights    under    State    or    Federal 


'  160  N.Yl.J..  No.  28,  p.  2  (Sup.  Ct.  Bronx 
County  1968).  affd  mem,  (1st  Sept,  1969), 
appeal  pending. 

■Snyder  v.  Harris,  No.  109   (filed  Mar.  25 
1969). 


» See  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
22.  U.S.  9,  (Wheat,)  738  (1824) ;  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  v,  Lincoln  Mills,  353  U,S,  448 
(1957);  Mlshkln.  The  Federal  "Question"  in 
the  District  Courts.  53  Coliun.  L  Rev  157. 
184-96  (1953). 

•  "Informed  consumers  are  essential  to  the 
fair  and  eflScient  functions  of  a  free  market 
economy."  15  U.S.C.  §  1451. 
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statutory  or  decisional  law  for  the  benefit 
of  consumers; 

"(2)  the  action  is  brought  on  behalf  of 
numerous  consumers  or  potential  consumers 
of  goods,  services,  realty,  or  intangibles  who 
were  or  will  be  Injured  by  the  defendant (s) 
in  substantially  the  same  manner;  and 

"(3)  the  alleged  violation  affects  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  or  occurred  with  respect 
to  goods,  services,  realty,  or  Intangibles  mov- 
ing In  or  affecting  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

"(c)  The  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
govern  the  conduct  of  these  actions. 

"(d)  The  district  courts  may  award  con- 
sumers the  relief  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  the  governing  substantive  law. 

"(e)  If  the  court  determines  that  an  ac- 
tion brought  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
not  properly  be  maintained  as  a  class  action 
under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  it 
shall  dismiss  the  action  without  prejudice  to 
relnstitution  as  an  individual  action  in  the 
district  courts  under  other  provisions  of  law 
or  as  an  individual  or  a  class  action  In  a  State 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

"(f)  If  a  class  of  consumers  prevails  In  a 
class  action,  the  cotirt  shall  award  to  the 
attorneys  representing  the  class  a  reasonable 
fee  based  on  the  value  of  their  services  to  the 
class.  If  the  action  has  resulted  in  an  award 
of  damages  or  financial  penalties  to  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  the  attorney's  fee  shaU 
equal  10  per  centum  of  the  total  Judgment, 
unless  the  coixrt  determines  that  Justice  dic- 
tates the  award  of  a  greater  or  a  lesser 
amount.  Attorneys'  fees  may  be  awarded 
from  damages  or  penalties  which  the  defend- 
ant owes  to  members  of  the  class  who  cannot 
be  located  with  due  diligence. 

Sec.  3.  The  analysis  of  chapter  85  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  item  as  follows: 
"Sec.  1363.  Consumers'  class  actions." 


S.  1981— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BIUj 
DEALING  "WITH  JURISDICTION 
AND  ADMINISTRAIION  OF  THE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  T'YDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reintroducing  today  a  measure  which  I 
placed  before  the  Senate  near  the  end 
of  the  last  session  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pealing section  863  of  title  48,  United 
States  Code.  That  you  may  better  under- 
stand the  problem  which  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  deal  with,  I  should  like  to  re- 
iterate the  remarks  I  made  upon  its  ini- 
tial introduction.  Section  863  of  title  48, 
United  States  Code  is  a  special  provision 
covering  several  diverse  asp)ects  of  the 
jurisdiction  and  administration  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico.  In  most  facets  it  is  now 
duplicated  in  other  sections  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  in  those  areas  in  which 
it  is  not  duplicated  I  believe  that  we 
should  revise  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dis- 
trict court. 

This  action  has  the  suppport  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
which  in  1967  recommended  repeal.  The 
Conference  Report,  to  which  I  fully  sub- 
scribe, was  as  follows : 

The  Conference  agreed  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  the  repeal  of  Section  41  of  the 
Act  of  March  2,  1917.  as  amended  by  Sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1948  (c.  646, 
62  Stat.  989,  48  U.S.C.  863).  This  section  of 
the  statute  has  four  separate  parte,  three 
of  which  are  regarded  as  obsolete  or  fully 
supplied  by  other  statutes  and  the  fourth 
not  only  obsolete  but  also  confusing  and  un- 
necessary. The  provision  with  respect  to  the 
naturalization  Jurisdiction  has  been  super- 


seded by  Section  310  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952  (8  U.S.C.  1421)  which 
expressly  confers  upon  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States,  Including  the  Puerto 
Rico  District  Court,  Jurisdiction  of  natural- 
ized persons  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  payment  of  salaries  of  the  Judges  and 
officials  and  other  expenses  of  the  court  are 
now  made  directly  by  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  pursuant  to  Section  604  of  Title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code.  Authorization  for  pay- 
ment is  given  in  several  sections  relating  to 
court  personnel  In  Title  28,  all  of  which  ap- 
ply to  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  they  do  to  any  other  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  The  provision 
of  the  designation  by  the  President  of  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico 
as  a  temporary  Judge  of  the  District  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  death,  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  district  Judge  antedates  the 
full  integration  of  the  District  of  Puerto 
Rico  into  the  Federal  Judicial  system  by  Sec- 
tions 41,  119,  132,  133  and  134  of  Title  28, 
United  States  Code.  The  provision  for  special 
diversity  Jurisdiction  antedates  the  enact- 
ment of  28  U,S,C,  1332  which  confers  di- 
versity Jurisdiction  and  Is  applicable  to  the 
District  Court  for  Puerto  Rico  in  common 
with  all  the  other  district  courts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  By  the  passage  of  Public  Law  89- 
571  the  Congress  has  now  amended  28  U.S.C. 
134(a)  so  as  to  confer  the  same  Ufe  tenure 
upon  the  United  States  district  judges  in 
Puerto  Rico  as  Is  provided  for  other  United 
States  district  Judges  and  thus  the  las(  re- 
maining barrier  to  the  full  and  complete 
integration  of  the  District  Court  In  Puerto 
Rico  Into  the  federal  constitutional  judicial 
system  has  been  eliminated. 

The  Conference,  therefore,  agreed  that  the 
courts  of  Puerto  Rico  should  handle  so  much 
of  that  special  Jurisdiction  as  Is  not  com- 
prehended within  the  general  diversity  Juris- 
diction granted  to  all  United  States  district 
courts  by  28  U.S.C.  1332,  and  that  direct 
action  cases  should  be  handled  by  the  local 
courts  as  they  are  now  required  to  be  In 
Louisiana  and  Wisconsin.' 

As  the  last  paragraph  of  the  report 
Indicates,  the  jurisdictional  grant  of  sec- 
tion 863  is  slightly  broader  thsm  the  gen- 
eral diversity  jurisdiction  grant  found  in 
section  1332  of  title  28.  Further,  when  the 
jurisdictional  amount  prerequisite  for 
diversity  jurisdiction  in  section  1332  was 
revised  upward  from  S3,000  to  $10,000,- 
no  reference  was  made  in  the  amenda- 
tory bill  to  increasing  the  $3,000  mini- 
mum found  in  section  863,  and  the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  accordingly  construed  it 
as  being  imaffected.'  Finally,  no  refer- 
ence to  section  863  was  made  when  sec- 
tion 1332  was  amended  to  exclude  from 
the  diversity  jurisdiction  direct  action 
suits  against  insurance  companies,  and 
such  suits  are  still  entertained  by  the 
Puerto  Rican  District  Court.'  Hence,  in 
three  respects  it  is  possible  for  litigants  in 
the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  to  gain  access 
to  a  Federal  forum  where  litigants  in 


>  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  18-19 
1967). 

»  72  Stat.  415  (1958). 

» Ritchie  v.  Heftier  Const.  Co.,  367  F.  2d  358 
(1  Cir.  1966);  Compagnie  Nationale  Air 
France  v.  Castano,  358  F.  2d  203  (1  Cir.  1966) : 
Firpi  V.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc., 
175  F.  Supp.  188  (D.P,R.  1959) . 

•  Lavergne  v.  U.S.  Cas.  Co.,  259  F.  Supp.  425 
(D.PJl.  1966);  see  Guerra  &  Puster,  The  De- 
velopment of  Federalism  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico:  A  Proposal  to  Annul 
the  Special  Diversity  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  In  Puerto  Rico,  37  Sobretlro  de 
la  Revlsta  Jurldlca  de  la  Unlversidad  de  PJl. 
1  (1968). 


any  of  the  other  districts  of  the  United 
States  could  not.  The  continued  exist- 
ence of  this  jurisdiction  in  the  Federal 
court  is  an  anomaly,  working  to  the  ad- 
vantage of^a  limited  class  of  litigants 
who,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  have  no  basis 
upon  which  to  claim  this  preferential 
treatment. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit,  which  has  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  the  US.  District  Court  in  Puerto 
Rico  has,  understandably,  expressed 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  af  this  distinc- 
tion. As  Chief  Judge  Aldrich  stated: 

It  may  be  that  in  the  present  social  and 
political  development  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  diversity  Jurisdiction  of  tlie  dis- 
trict court  should  be  reconsidered.  However, 
tills  Is  a  legislative,  not  a  Judicial  function,* 

My  purpose  is  to  fulfill  that  function. 

Litigants  who  are  no  longer  able  to 
bring  suit  in  the  Federal  court  will  still 
have  access  to  the  Insular  courts  of 
Puerto  Rico,  where  they  are  afforded 
procedures  basically  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed in  the  Federal  courts.  I  submit 
that  the  insular  courts  are  fully  capable 
of  handling  the  cases  that  will  devolve 
upon  them  as  a  result  of  this  amendment. 
Thus,  I  am  proposing  that  we  establish 
equality  of  treatment  among  litigants  in 
an  area  where  no  jurisdiction  for  diverse 
treatment  exists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1981)  to  improve  judicial 
machinery  by  repealing  the  provisions 
of  section  41  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1917, 
as  amended,  conceining  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tydincs,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  foUows: 

S. 1981 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
41  of  the  Act  of  March  2.  1917  (c.  415.  39 
Stat.  965).  as  amended  (48  U.S.C.  863)  be 
and  hereby  Is  repealed. 


S.  1987— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  TITLE  18  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  DEALING 
WITH    EXPLOSIVES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
ti-oduce  a  bill  which  corrects  an  over- 
sight in  section  837.  title  18,  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  In  the  prohibition  of  cer- 
tain acts  involving  explosives,  the  pres- 
ent United  States  Code  omits  to  prohibit 
incendiary  devices  among  other  explo- 
sives. In  other  words,  the  use  of  molotov 
cocktails  is  not  clearly  included  in  the 
prohibition  under  the  law.  This  bill  would 
insert  the  words  "or  incendiary  devices" 
in  the  appropriate  places.  The  growing 
use  of  such  devices  in  campus  violence 
and  other  violence  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  law  to  be  explicit  on  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


Ir 


'  Ritchie  V.  Heftier  Const.  Co.,supra.  at  360. 
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The  bill  (S.  987)  to  amend  section 
837.  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
hibit certain  aqts  involving  Incendiary 
devices:  introduced  by  Mr.  Titurmond, 
was  received,  re^d  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  jConimlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


April  25,  1969 


S.  1988— INTRbpUCnON  OF  THE 
ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  PROTEC- 
TIVE ACT  O^  1969 

Mr.  THURMotro.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  entitled  "The  Academic 
Freedom  Protective  Act  of  1969."  Every- 

-- u*^^  grave  disruptions 

which  are  now  affecting  our  imiversities 
throughout  the  lland.  Most  of  these  dis- 
ruptions constitute  an  organized  attempt 
at  the  subversion  of  the  ordinary  conduct 
and  administration  of  our  educational 
Institutions  by  a  kmall  determined  group 
whose  motive  is  ^narchy  and  social  dls- 
no  question  but  what 
are   the   result  of  a 
planned  ^nd  organized  campaign  by  a 
radical  coup  detigned  to  involve  hun- 
dreds of  thousan<  s  of  more  or  less  mod- 
erate students  wlio  would  not  otherwise 
engage  in  such  antisocial  actions. 
For  some  reason,  there  has  been  a  pe- 
by  the  administration 
of  several   of   ths  universities   to  take 
proper  steps  to  im  ure  that  law  and  order 
prevail  so  that  tie  proper  atmosphere 
conducive  to  the  free  play  of  ideas  and 
the  truth  prevails.  We 


contemplation  of 


have  seen  in  the  jast  weeks  several  dls 


graceful  incidents 


J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
ruptlon  was  being 


terroi  Ism 


The  accuracy  of 
seen   by   anyone  who 
papers.  Since  Septe^iber 
been  demonstratione 
and  universities.  More 
have  been  arrested 


where  administrations 


have  given  in  to  ilackmail  and  threats 
In  some  cases,  the  faculty  has  not  backed 
the  admlnistratio  [1  and  in  other  cases 
the  admlnistratio  1  has  not  backed  the 
faculty. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  this  failure 
of  will,  the  fact  n  mains  that  thousands 
of  Innocent  students  and  teachers  are 
"'-'-'  "  -  jtheir  rights  to  engage 
In  the  ordinary  ptirsult  of  studies.  Last 
September,  the  Director  of  the  FBI.  Mr. 
warned  that  this  dis- 
planned.  He  said: 
It  Is  vitally  impcrtant  to  recognize  that 
these  militant  extiemlsts  are  not  simply 
faddists  or  ••college  1  ids"  at  play.  Their  cries 
for  revolution  and  tl  elr  advocacy  of  guerrilla 
(fa  pathological  hatred 
snd  a  determination  to 
destroy  It.  The  wc  rkshops  they  hold  on 
sabotage  and  how  tc  use  It  to  further  their 
objectives  are  grim  forebodings  of  serious 
Intent 

Mr.    Hoover  w 
coming  disruptions 

The   New   Left 
widespread  attack  on 
this  fall.  They  are 
sldents  and  militant^ 
erate  this  drive.  It 
educators,  public 
ment  officers  to  Igno 
revolutionary 
campuses.  It  Is  a 
academic    communltjr 
orderly  society. 


■eiit  on  to  predict  the 

He  said : 

lealers  plan   to  launch  a 

educational  Institutions 

relying  on  collegiate  dls- 

to  bolster  and  accel- 

vould  be  foolhardy  for 

■  "  .  and  law  enforce- 

iije  or  dismiss  lightly  the 

invading     college 

serjous  threat  to  both  the 

and    a    lawful    and 


lis  prediction  can  be 

reads  the  news- 

1968.  there  have 

at  over  200  colleges 

than  2.000  students 

There  have  been  25 


cases  of  arson  or  bombings  on  university 
campuses.  AU  in  all.  at  least  a  million 
dollars  in  property  damage  has  resulted 
These  statistics  show  the  accuracy  of  the 
FBI  Director's  predictions.  Many  of  our 
larger  universities  have  been  affected, 
such  as  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
American  University,  Howard  University 
Harvard  University,  the  University  of 
Oregon,  the  University  of  Colorado,  Cor- 
nell University,  not  to  mention  others 
which  may  have  come  under  seige  this 
morning. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  has  be- 
come deeply  involved  in  the  financing  of 
universities  and  university  programs  and 
scholarships,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  significant  stake 
in  the  orderly  operation  of  these  pro- 
grams. The  Federal  Government  cannot 
continue  to  provide  such  funds  without 
also  taking  the  responsibility  to  insure 
that  the  funds  are  spent  in  an  orderly 
manner.  I  have  therefore  drafted  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  for  a  fine  of 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  of  up  to  3  years 
for  any  of  those  who  interfere  with  the 
orderly  administration  or  operation  of  a 
federally  assisted  institution  or  conspire 
with  any  other  persons  for  such  inter- 
ference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  of  September  1,  1968,  from  the 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Message  Prom  the  Director  to  All  Law 
Enforcement  Officials 
Millions  of  college  students  are  returning 
to  campuses  throughout  the  country  to  be- 
gin the  fall  semester.  They  represent  both 
the  hope  and  the  shape  of  the  future.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  educational  opportunities 
and  intelligence,  they  are  far  better  equipped 
than  any  preceding  generation  to  participate 
constructively  in  developing  solutions  to  the 
many  complex  problems  confronting  our 
Nation. 

It  can  be  expected  that  most  of  these  voung 
people  will  fuimi  the  promise  they  repre- 
sent to  us.  In  so  doing,  they  will  Join  hands 
with  the  millions  of  Americans  of  good  will 
who  actively  seek  meaningful  solutions  to 
our  social  life.  If  our  Joint  progress  In  this 
regard  Is  Impeded  and  deterred,  much  of 
the  trouble  will  come  from  a  growing  band 
of  self-styled  revolutionaries  who  are  using 
college  campuses  as  a  base  for  their  destruc- 
tive activities.  This  comparatively  small 
group  of  arrogant,  hard-core  militants  have 
contempt  for  the  majority  and  our  demo- 
cratic processes.  They  regard  themselves  as 
the  nucleus  of  an  elite  dictatorial  ruling 
class  of  the  future. 

These  extremists  openly  avow  that  their 
aim  is  to  overthrow  the  existing  order.  Under 
the  guise  of  academic  freedom  and  freedom 
of  speech,  they  profess  to  seek  a  dialog 
when  actually  what  they  seek  is  a  confronta- 
tion with  established  authority  to  provoke 
disorder.  Through  these  confrontations,  they 
expect  to  smash  first  our  educational  struc- 
ture, then  our  economic  system,  and  flnaUy 
our  government  Itself. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  to  recognize  that 
these  militant  extremists  are  not  simply  fad- 
dists or  "college  kids"  at  play.  Their  cries 
for  revolution  and  their  advocacy  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  evolve  out  of  a  pathological 
hatred  for  our  way  of  life  and  a  determina- 
tion to  destroy  It.  The  workshops  they  hold 
on  sabouge  and   how  to  use  It  to  further 
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their  objectives  are  grim  forebodings  of  sp. 
rlous  Intent. 

This  New  Left  movement,  as  it  is  known 
Is  growing  both  in  numbers  and  varied  forms 
of  violence.  Last  spring,  major  disorders 
precipitated  by  the  revolutionary  adherents 
of  the  movement  occurred  on  a  number  of 
college  campuses.  In  the  violent  uprislne 
at  Columbia  University,  militant  students 
and  outsiders  took  over  several  buildings 
and  committed  senseless  and  deliberate  de- 
struction. The  incident  triggered  similar  dis- 
turbances on  other  campuses.  Changes  may 
be  necessary  and  Improvements  In  any  in- 
stitutlon  can  be  made,  but  this  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it. 

Encouraged  by  their  '•success"  at  Colum- 
bia, the  anarchists  in  the  New  Left  move- 
ment are  boldly  spreading  the  word  that 
they  Intend  to  "create  two,  three,  many  Co- 
lumblas."  in  the  manner  of  one  of  their 
"heroes,-  Che  Guevara,  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tionary who  cried  "create  two.  three,  manv 
Vletnams!"  ' 

The  main  thrust  of  the  New  Left  move- 
ment arises  from  the  concerted  efforts  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  Many 
of  its  members  and  some  of  its  national 
leaders  openly  profess  their  faith  in  com- 
munist concepts  and  their  determination  to 
"restructure"  our  society.  One  of  the  mili- 
tant spokesmen  of  this  group  stated  for 
example,  that  "perhaps  25  universities 
linked  to  the  movement  would  be  too  much 
for  the  police — for  the  dominant  class— 
and  we  would  get  what  we  demand." 

The  New  Left  leaders  plan  to  launch  a 
widespread  attack  on  educational  institu- 
tions this  fall.  They  are  relying  on  col- 
legiate dissidents  and  militants  to  bolster 
and  accelerate  this  drive.  It  would  be  fool- 
hardy for  educators,  public  officials,  and 
law  enforcement  officers  to  Ignore  or  dismiss 
lightly  the  revolutionary  terrorism  invading 
college  campuses.  It  is  a  serious  threat  to 
both  the  academic  community  and  a  law- 
ful and  orderly  society. 
September  1,  1968. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Director. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1988)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  to  prohibit 
certain  obstructive  acts  and  practices; 
introduced  by  Mr.  Thurmond,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


S.  1990— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  APPROVE  AN  AGREEMENT  EN- 
TERED INTO  BY  THE  SOBOBA 
BAND  OF  MISSION  INDIANS  THE 
METROPOLITAN  WATER  DISTRICT 
OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA.  AND 
THE  EASTERN  MUNICIPAL  WATER 
DISTRICT 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Cranston,  and  myself,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  approve  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mission 
Indians,  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
of  Southern  California,  and  the  Eastern 
Municipal  Water  District  resolving  their 
long  dispute  over  interference  with  the 
underground  water  resources  of  the 
Soboba  Indian  Re.servatlon  resulting 
from  the  construction  of  the  MWD's 
Colorado  River  aqueduct  in  the  1930's. 
In  the  early  1960's  a  settlement  was 


finally  reached  between  all  concerned 
parties.  It  was  approved  by  MWD's  board 
of  directors  in  1962  and  by  the  Sobobas 
in  1965.  It  now  requires  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
prove the  settlement  and  would  further 
authorize  the  construction  of  the  water 
distribution  system  envisioned  by  the 
settlement. 

The  Sobobas  have  a  claim  pending  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  The 
bill  provides  that  any  money  expended 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  construc- 
tion of  the  planned  water  facilities  for 
the  Sobobas  be  ofifset  against  any  judg- 
ment obtained  by  the  Soboba  Indians 
from  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  sponsor  such  a  meas- 
ure. This  settlement  is  evidence  of  the 
good  faith  negotiations  between  the 
water  districts  and  the  Soboba  Indians 
of  California.  It  definitively  resolves  a 
longstanding  dispute  and  it  will  un- 
doubtedly serve  the  interests  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1990)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve  an 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Soboba 
Band  of  Mission  Indians  releasing  a  claim 
against  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
of  Southern  California  and  Eastern  Mu- 
nicipal Water  District,  California,  and  to 
provide  for  construction  of  a  water  dis- 
tribution system  and  a  water  supply  for 
the  Soboba  Indian  Reservation,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Murphy  (on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
and  himself) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  1991— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  AN  ELECTED  MAYOR. 
CITY  COUNCIL,  AND  NONVOTING 
DELEGATE  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  THE 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  jimior  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  at  his  request.  I 
Introduce  a  bill  which  is  a  proposal  to 
enact  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Senator  Mathias'  proposal 
embodies  the  concept  of  an  elected 
Mayor  and  City  Coimcil,  and  it  would 
also  create  the  position  of  a  nonvoting 
delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  this 
biU  at  the  request  of  the  jimlor  Senator 
from  Maryland  because  he  is  imavoid- 
ably  absent  from  the  Senate  today. 

I  know  he  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
matter  of  home  rule  for  the  District  and 
it  is  imperative  from  his  point  of  view 
that  this  bill  be  introduced  today  so  that 
it  might  be  available  in  printed  form  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Mathias  had 
intended  to  Introduce  this  bill  himself, 
and  he  had  prepared  remarks  to  make  at 
that  time.  I  have  here  a  statement  by 
Senator  Mathias  which  he  would  have 
made,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  might  be  included  in  the  Record  at 


this  point,  relating  as  It  does  specifically 
to  the  introduction  of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  President,  since  I  am 
necessarily  absent  from  Washington,  Sena- 
tor Prouty  has  kindly  consented  to  intro- 
duce, at  my  request,  a  bill  to  provide  full 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  bill  introduced  to- 
day, so  that  it  will  be  printed  and  available 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  begins  Its  hearings  on  home 
rule  next  week  Wednesday. 

This  bill  would  grant  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington the  local  self-government  which  the 
residents  of  all  other  American  cities  have 
traditionally  enjoyed. 

At  the  same  time.  It  would  preserve  the 
ConstttuWonal  power  of  the  Congress  to 
oversee  the  operations  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment and  to  legislate  directly  for  the 
District.  It  would  also  provide  for  a  Presi- 
dential veto  of  local  acts  which  adversely 
affect  a  Federal  Interest. 

The  bill  introduced  today  Is  essentially  an 
updated  version  of  the  comprehensive  iiome 
rule  legislation  which  I  sponsored  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1965.  and  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  same  year. 
It  would  grant  the  citizens  of  Washington 
the  power  to  elect  their  own  Mayor,  an  11- 
member  District  Council,  and  a  non-voting 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  would  give  that  elected  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cil full  powers  to  administer  the  day-to-day 
affairs  of  the  city,  to  legislate  in  local  mat- 
ters, and  to  shape  and  carry  out  annual 
District  budgets. 

The  financial  provisions  of  the  legislation 
are  essentially  those  which  were  so  carefully 
developed  and  so  extensively  debated  In  1965. 
In  brief,  the  bill  provides  for  the  automatic 
annual  appropriation  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
Federal  payment  determined  by  a  formula 
and  reflecting  the  additional  burdens  placed 
on  the  city  by  the  extensive  Federal  holdings 
and  operations  here  which  are  not  subject 
to  local  taxation. 

In  terms  of  electoral  provisions,  the  bill  sets 
forth  machinery  for  the  election  of  the  Mayor, 
the  District  Council,  and  the  non-voting 
Delegate  to  the  House.  All  elections  would 
be  on  a  non-partisan  basis  and  would  foUow 
the  general  procedures  already  established 
for  election  of  the  Board  of  Education.  In 
accord  with  that  model,  the  Chairman  and 
two  other  members  of  the  Council  would  be 
elected  at  large,  and  eight  members  of  the 
Council  would  be  chosen  from  the  eight 
wards  now  being  used  for  election  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  term  of  the  Mayor  would  be  four 
years;  the  Council  and  the  Delegate  to  the 
House  would  serve  two-year  terms. 

I  feel  that  the  power  to  elect  at  least  a 
delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
an  Important  aspect  of  home  rule  and  full 
citizenship  for  the  people  of  Washington. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  I  believe  that  Wash- 
ington's residents  should  have  the  full 
elected  representation  In  both  houses  of 
Congress  which  all  other  Americans  enjoy, 
and  have  introduced  a  proposed  Constitu- 
tional amendment  toward  this  end.  Election 
of  a  delegate  would  be  a  very  constructive 
interim  step,  one  which  I  have  advocated 
since  1961. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  having  this 
bin  introduced  today  to  re-assert  my  per- 
sonal commitment  to  home  rule,  and  to  set 
before  the  Congress  and  the  public,  for  full 
discussion,  the  most  comprehensive  home 
rule  legislation  which  has  been  developed  in 
recent  years.  I  do  believe  that  all  alternatives 
and  possibilities  should  be  fully  analyzed  and 
debated  this  year,  and  congratulate  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  expressed  Interest  in  home  rule 
and  in  early  Congressional  attention  to  It. 


I  trust  that  this  Congress  may  be  the  one 
which,  finally,  delegates  to  the  people  of 
Washington  the  local  self-government  which 
I  believe  Is  fully  in  accord  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  American-  traditions  of  democracy, 
and  with  the  full  realization  of  the  potential 
of  Washington  as  a  great  city  and  the  na- 
tion's capital. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1991)  to  provide  an  elected 
Mayor,  City  Council,  and  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  District  of  Coltmnbia.  and  for  other 
purposes  introduced  by  Mr.  Prouty  ion 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Mathias),  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Goodell  ) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  101— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION ON  NATIONAL  SECRE- 
TARIES WEEK 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  during  this  third  week  of  April, 
we  have  observed  Secretaries  Week  for 
the  special  purpose  of  recognizing  the 
important  contributions  of  secretaries  to 
virtually  all  organizations  and  profes- 
sions. 

Secretaries  Week,  which  has  tradition- 
ally been  acknowledged  by  State  and 
local  governments,  was  initiated  in  1952 
by  the  National  Secretaries  Association, 
International,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  propose  that  it  be  accorded  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  Presidential  proclamation 
and  be  fixed  on  the  calendar  of  national 
observances  that  are  thus  proclaimed 
each  year.  For  that  reason,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  101  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  purposes  served  by  an  annual  ob- 
servance of  Secretaires  Week  are  several. 
First  and  most  obvious,  it  serves  as  a 
reminder  to  busy  employers  to  recognize 
good  service,  proficient  work,  and  de- 
pendability within  their  own  offices.  It 
is  a  human  failing  that  we  tend  to  take 
these  qualities  for  granted,  noticing  and 
commenting  instead  upon  office  problems 
as  they  may  arise.  National  Secretaries  f 
Week  will  afford  a  special  occasion  on 
which  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due 
and  make  clear  one's  appreciation  for  the 
day-to-day  efficiency  of  a  pood  secre- 
tarial staff. 

Moreover,  an  annual  observance  of  Na- 
tional Secretaries  Week  will  draw  to  the 
profession  well-deserved  attention.  We 
have  a  shortage  of  secretarial  talent  in 
this  country  and  we  need  to  encourage 
young  people  to  enter  the  profession.  Na- 
tional Secretaries  Week  can  be  the  occa- 
sion for  vocational  workshops  and  semi- 
nars, public  appearances  at  schools  and 
civic  groups,  award  ceremonies  and  of- 
fice visits  for  secretaries  in  training. 

Many  of  these  activities  are  conducted 
by  the  National  Secretaries  Association 
now  and  are  available  to  members  and 
nonmembers  alike.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  they  be  continued  and  expanded. 
Many  ycjng  people  facing  a  career  choice 
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do  not  have  a  ^lear  idea  of  the  wide  va-     Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  the  Senator 


riety  of  exi)etience  and  responsibility 
that  can  be  open  to  them  in  a  secretarial 
career.  In  that  connection,  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  to  state  here  the  definition  of 
the  role  used  b^  the  National  Secretaries 
Association  :     i 

A  Secretary  shkll  b«  defined  as  an  execu- 
tive assistant  whp  possesses  a  mastery  of  of- 
fice skills,  who  demonstrates  the  ability  to 
assume  reeponslbUty  without  direct  supervi- 
sion, who  exerclis  Initiative  and  Judgment, 
and  who  makes  decisions  within  the  scope  of 
assigned  authorltiy. 

These  are  the  people  who  keep  an  of- 
fice nmning  smoothly  and  immeasur- 
ably lighten  the  biu-den  of  the  men  and 
women  with  wnom  they  work. 

This  week  ia  Secretaries  Week,  and 
Wednesday  wai  highlighted  as  Secre- 
taries Day.  Anq  so,  while  I  am  proposing 
that  the  Presijdent  proclaim  National 
Secretaries  We^k  during  this  week  in 
April  each  yeajr  in  the  future,  I  also 
want  to  emphasize  this  week's  observ- 
ances this  yeaij.  To  mj'  colleagues  and 
to  entiSIoyers  everywhere,  may  I  sug- 
gest tTiat  you  p^use  today  to  think  about 
the  contributions  of  your  secretaries  to 
the  orderly  wonklng  of  your  offices  and 
to  your  own  efficiency.  And  say.  as  Ham- 
let did,  "For  tliis  relief  much  thanks." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  pe  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resol4tion  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  lOD  to 
authorize  the  Pnesident  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  last  full  calen- 
dar week  in  April  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Secretaries  Week,"  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Tydincs,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
sii.  Res.  101 
Resolved  oy  tha  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  thk  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemhled. 

Whereas  the  poiltlon  of  a  secretary  In  any 
enterprise  is  ond  of  major  ImpMsrtance  to 
the  orderly  functioning  of  that  organiza- 
tion: and 

Whereas  the  skills  of  a  qualified  secretary 
must  be  acquired  through  intensive  train- 
ing and  practice:  ajnd 

Whereas  the  prevailing  shortage  of  trained 
secretaries  indlca  :es  that  greater  national 
recognition  should  be  accorded  the  respon- 
sibilities and  opp  artunlties  of  a  secretarial 
career:  Now,  there  ore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  ttit  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  recognition 
of  the  indlspensab  le  nature  of  the  secretarial 
profession,  and  th«  inestimable  contributions 
of  secretaries  to  t  lelr  communities  and  the 
nation,  the  Presidsnt  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  the  li£t  full  calendar  week  In 
April  in  each  yea'  as  "National  Secretaries 
Week,"  and  calllnj  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ani  interested  groups  and 
organizations  to  ol  (serve  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremon  es  and  activities. 


from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  881)  for  the 
relief  of  Comdr.  Edward  White  Rawlins. 
U.S.  Navy,  retired. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1611).  to 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without     amend  Public  Law  85-905  to  provide'for 

a  National  Center  on  Educational  Media 
and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pie.si- 
dent,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin <Mr.  Nelson),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  1799)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Pesticides,  and  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  investigation, 
basic  iesearch,  and  development  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  pesticides  and 
to  eliminate  their  hazards  to  the  environ- 
ment, fish  and  wildlife,  and  man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1864),  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  iMr.  Inouye),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  repeal 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950 
I  title  II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CooK) ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BORouoH)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  91),  establish- 
ing the  Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear 
Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOIN  T  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  nan  les  of  the  Senator  from 


objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Percy  >■  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1300)  to  improve 
the  health  and  safety  conditions  of  per- 
sons working  in  the  coal  mining  industry 
of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr.  ScoTT)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  (S.  835)  to  amend  the  Act 
of  September  5,  1962  (76  Stat.  435) ,  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  the  Fred- 
erick Douglass  home  as  a  part  of  the 
park  system  in  the  National  Capital. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1478)  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Revi- 
sion of  the  Antitrust  Laws  of  the  United 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecton,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1506)  to 
provide  for  improvements  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  pm-poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1519)  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  Mondale),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Gore)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  'S.  1788).  to  assist  in  removing 
the  financial  barriers  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  postsecondary  education  by  all  those 
capable  of  benefiting  from  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  <Mr.  Burdick)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1851)  to  en- 
able honey  producers  to  finance  a  na- 
tionally coordinated  research  and  pro- 
motion program  to  improve  their  com- 
petitive position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  honey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR— COR- 

RECTION   OF    COSPONSORSHIP 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1832)  which 
I  introduced  recently. 

Unfortunately,  the  Record  of  the  date 
of  introduction,  shows  the  wrong  num- 
ber; therefore  I  now  ask,  first,  that  the 
permanent  Record  be  corrected;  and, 
second,  that  at  its  next  printing  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  1832)  to  provide  for  the 
more  efficient  development  and  improved 
management  of  national  forest  com- 
mercial timberlands,  to  establish  a  high- 
timber-yield  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  183— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  EX- 
PRESS THE  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE 
IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  SHUT- 
DOWN OF  THE  JOB  CORPS  IN- 
STALLATIONS BEFORE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL AUTHORIZATION  AND  AP- 
PROPRIATION ACTION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  in  opposition  to  the  shutdown 
of  Job  Corps  installations  before  congres- 
sional authorization  and  appropriation 
action. 

I  am  joined  in  this  resolution  by  23  co- 
sponsors  whom  I  will  name  later. 

On  April  11,  Secretary  of  Labor  George 
Shultz  announced  that  the  Job  Corps 
would  be  Integrated  into  the  Labor  De- 
partment, and  that  59  of  the  106  Job 
Corps  centers  and  conservation  camps 
were  to  be  closed — to  yield  an  estimated 
$100  million  savings  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  origins  of  this  action  are  lauda- 
tory. They  come  from  the  President's  de- 
sire to  cut  spending,  to  arrest  inflation, 
and  to  balance  the  budget.  But  the  re- 
sults, I  believe,  are  highly  dubious  in 
this  particular  place.  Tliese  closings 
would  eliminate  more  than  17,000  open- 
ings for  hard-core  disadvantaged  young 
persons  in  comprehensive,  llve-ln,  job 
training  centers. 

At  the  same  time.  Secretary  Shultz  an- 
nounced that  30  Inner-clty  and  near- 
city  skill  centers  are  planned  to  offer 
4,500  new  training  openings. 

But  since  those  skill  centers  are  not 
yet  authorized  or  funded,  the  some  4,500 
openings  should  not  be  considered  now 
as  leduclng  the  17,000  figure. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  already  held  several  hearings 
on  the  Job  Corps,  and  has  scheduled  a 
number  more  on  the  total  poverty  pro- 
gram over  the  next  few  weeks. 

Senator  Nelson's  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
has  also  conducted  2  days  of  hearings 
on  the  Job  Corps  program,  and  has  held 
2  days  of  hearings  on  Senator  Nelson's 
recently  Introduced  poverty  bill,  S.  1809. 

Both  House  and  Senate  bills  authorize 
a  continuation  of  the  $280  million  ap- 
propriation for  the  Job  Corps — the  fis- 
cal year  1969  level. 

At  the  Poverty  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  Friday.  April  18.  Mr.  Louis  Harris 
testified  at  length  about  his  firm's  very 
extensive  study  of  the  Job  Corps — based 
on  over  10,000  interviews.  That  study 
was  ordered  by  the  Government,  and  it 
cost  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Yet,  the  Government  pro- 
ceeded to  decide  what  to  do  about  the 
Job  Corps  without  waiting  to  receive 
that  report. 

After  hearing  the  testimony,  based 
upon  that  report,  I  announced  my  inten- 
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tlon  to  Introduce  this  resolution  to  pre- 
vent what  might  well  be  Irreparable  dam- 
age to  many  lives  tmd  futures,  as  well  as 
attitudes,  imtil  Congress  could  act  on  the 
proposed  cutbacks  through  its  normal 
legislative  processes — without  undue 
haste  and  with  careful  consideration. 

The  Harris  study  imdenlably  shows 
a  substantial  positive  impact  of  the  Job 
Corps  training. 

Whether  or  not  the  program  should 
be  continued — ^in  what  form,  and  at  what 
level,  and  at  what  cost — ^is  another  ques- 
tion, which  I  believe  Congress  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  answer  without 
being  confronted  with  a  fait  accompli. 

Sterile  manpower  statistics  do  not  tell 
the  story  of  these  shutdowns. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  the  statistician 
to  measure  despair  and  hopelessness. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  quantify  bitter- 
ness and  alienation. 

I  fear  that  in  time  these  shutdowns 
may  engender  a  great  deal  of  discontent 
and  hostile  reactions. 

I  have  just  come  from  hearings  where 
Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  pledged  that 
every  corpsman  who  wanted  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  training  program 
would  be  transferred.  But  upon  ques- 
tioning, it  became  plain  that  he  was  re- 
lying mainly  upon  hopes;  that  there  were 
not  necessarily  programs  at  the  same 
level,  for  the  same  skill,  available  for 
transfer  from  those  camps  where  young 
men  and  women  will  be  closed  oft  from 
their  present  training. 

It  was  made  plain,  also,  that  there  will 
now  be  a  total  shutdown  of  interviewing, 
even  though  some  young  men  and  wom- 
en were  on  the  verge  of  going  to  some 
Job  Corps  training  center.  That  oppor- 
tunity has  now  been  suspended. 

The  Secretary's  pledge  overlooks  two 
very  critical  factors: 

First.  After  the  disruptions  of  the  shut- 
downs, we  must  realize  that  many  of 
these  young  people  will  be  prone  to  lose 
the  will  to  keep  trying,  even  though  they 
were  making  progress  in  their  present 
centers. 

Second.  The  basic  reason  most  corps- 
men  are  in  the  Job  Corps  is  their  need  for 
concentrated,  comprehensive,  residential 
facilities  that  put  them  in  new  environ- 
ments and  remove  them  from  unfor- 
tunate family  situations. 

Hence,  transfers  to  Labor  Department 
manpower  programs  which  do  not  offer 
these  services  will,  in  many  instances,  be 
imworkable  and  unacceptable. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  authoritatively 
estimated  to  me  that  there  will  be  no 
room  in  those  remaining  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters to  receive  as  many  as  4,000  present 
Job  Corpsmen  whose  training  will  not 
be  completed  by  July  1. 

Even  assuming  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment programs  are  adequate  for  many 
Job  Corps  enrollees,  I  have  been  advised 
that  there  are  no  openings  in  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  manpower  programs  in 
the  vicinity  of  western  regional  office 
Job  Corps  centers. 

A  particular  problem  Is  posed  in  Cali- 
fornia, where.  I  gathered  from  what  Mr. 
Shultz  had  to  say  today,  it  may  be  found 
necessary  now  to  send  people  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  think,  at  wasteful  expense,  to 
Oregon,  Washington,  Utah,  or  farther 


away,  to  complete  training  they  are  pres- 
ently receiving  in  California. 

Given  the  difficulty  of  plsujing  youths 
with  this  backgrouiid  Initially,  it  takes 
little  Imagination  to  conceive  of  the  prob- 
lems in  relating  to,  and  maintaining 
contact  with,  an  enroUee  whose  first 
real-life  opportunity  to  make  it  was 
rudely  and  cruelly  torn  from  him. 

We  have  undertaken  an  obligation 
toward  those  to  whom  we  have  held  out 
the  hope  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Though  they  may  have  been  without 
hope  before  and  may  not  be  materially 
worse  off  when  they  are  abamdoned  and 
hope  is  pulled  back,  the  detriment  to 
their  spirit  may  be  far  greater  than  had 
society  never  offered  them  a  chance  In 
the  first  place. 

Added  to  these  imrealized  expecta- 
tions are  the  promises  of  other  place- 
ments which  will  now  be  held  out  and. 
Inevitably  in  many  Instances,  will  not 
materialize. 

We  must  not  risk  piling  broken  prom- 
ises on  top  of  broken  promises. 

Secretary  Shultz  and  his  manpower 
people  have  presented  a  great  many 
figures  and  statistics. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  which  show  the 
casualties  of  these  shutdowns. 

I  have  mentioned  the  17,000  fewer 
beds  in  Job  Corps  facilities,  for  that  Is 
the  most  commonly  heard  figure. 

But  what  is  actually  involved  Is  34.000 
fewer  opportunities  for  Job  Corps-type 
training  for  disadvantaged  young  peo- 
ple, since  the  average  enrollee  stay  is 
about  6  months. 

We  are  also  talking  about  the  dismis- 
sal of  thousands  of  dedicated  employees 
from  many  of  the  centers.  They  have 
learned  this  particular  work:  they  are 
devoted  and  dedicated  to  it:  and  now 
they  are  told.  "We  no  longer  need  you." 

And,  what  about  the  Forest  Service 
and  Department  of  Agriculture  em- 
ployees who  have  run  conservation 
camps,  many  of  whom  have  become 
deeply  involved  In  the  lives  and  aspira- 
tions of  their  corpsmen? 

For  them  it  Is  a  return  to  some  desk, 
or  to  some  hastily  contrived  job  that 
has  little  relevance  to  the  fundamental 
problems  of  our  society,  with  which 
many  of  them  had  become  intimately 
Involved  for  the  first  time. 

Then  there  is  the  more  than  $65,000,- 

000  worth  of  federally  financed  facilities 
which  will  be  wasted  by  the  shutdowns, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
some  30  new  substitute  facilities. 

This  hardly  seems  good  economics  in 
this  time  of  competition  among  impor- 
tant Federal  programs  for  the  nonde- 
fense  tax  dollar. 

It  seems  an  especially  dubious  switch- 
over, since  the  one  present  Job  Corps 
Inner-City  Skill  Center  In  Baltimore  has 
been  a  tragic  failure  due  to  astronomi- 
cally high  absenteeism. 

I  see  on  the  floor  at  the  present  time 
the  Senator  who  is  well  aware  of  that 
particular  center,  because  that  unhappy 
experience  occurred  in  his  State. 

Since  the  Louis  Harris  &  Associates 
study  casts  significant  doubt  on  whether 
the  administration's  view  of  the  lack  of 
success  of  conservation  camps  is  correct. 

1  ask  again,  as  I  did  in  my  April  9.  1969, 
letter  to  the  President ; 
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Why  not  pro««ed  with  the  tovi  new  skUl 
centers  already  planned  and  authorized 
within  the  flacal  year  1909  appropriations, 
see  how  they  work  out  over  the  next  year 
and  then,  after  having  administered  the  full 
Job  Corps  program  for  a  year,  make  decisions 
for  any  orderly  phaseouta  and  switchovers 
which  then  seem  warranted? 

On  April  21,  a  special  assistant  to  the 
President  responded  to  my  April  9  letter 
by  stating  that  my  comments  were  being 
shared  with  others  concerned,  and  that  I 
would  be  further  advls«d  shortly. 

This  furthet  advice  was  apparently 
provided  this  morning  by  Secretary 
Shultz  who  wafvered  not  a  bit  in  his  de- 
termination to  proceed  with  the  shut- 
downs and  who.  Incredibly  to  me,  found 
nothing  in  the'  Harris  study  to  give  him 
pause. 

So  I  initiatel  this  last-ditch  effort  to 
have  the  Senaje  express  its  sense  of  op- 
position to  thq  lack  of  careful  thought 
and  study,  thafi  has  lead  to  the  shutdown 
decision. 

Our  prior  efforts  have  unfortunately 
been  .  ia  vair| — efforts  including  an 
April  10  telegram  to  the  President,  pre- 
pared by  the  Benator  from  Wisconsin 
<  Mr.  Nelson  )  a(nd  signed  by  all  14  of  the 
cosponsors  of  (jhis  resolution  as  well  as 
12  Congressmeit;  my  April  9  letter  to  the 
President;  and  an  April  18  telegram  sent 
when  I  learned  of  the  immediacy  of  the 
shutdown  actions  being  directed. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  documents  referred  to  above 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUoivs: 

J  April  10.  1969. 

As  members  of)  Congress,  we  were  deeply 
disturbed  to  read  In  today's  newspapers  that 
the  Admlnlstratlf>n  plans  to  close  a  large 
number  of  Job  Ci^rps  camps  on  short  notice. 
This  decision  appears  to  have  been  reached 
without  consulting  the  Congress  and  also 
without  consultUjg  those  presently  respon- 
sible for  administering  Job  Corps  camps. 

Sudden  closing  pf  camps  is  bound  to  spread 
disillusionment  a^ong  recruits  whose  train- 
ing is  abruptly  terimlnated,  and  to  disappoint 
thousands  of  coi^munlty  leaders  who  have 
worked  to  make  c^mps  In  their  area  a  succees. 
Members  of  Copgress  are  concerned,  just 
as  we  know  you  are.  that  Job  Corps  programs, 
along  with  other  jprograms  to  fight  poverty, 
should  be  as  efflcl«it  and  effective  as  possible. 
A  nimiber  of  studies  have  recently  been 
completed  which  tnake  reconunendatlons  on 
how  these  prograjms  can  be  Improved.  We 
believe  that  Congress  could  make  a  valuable 
contribution  In  a  cooperative  effort  with  the 
Administration  ln|  Improving  those  programs 
In  the  light  of  t^ie  experience  of  the  past 
four  years. 

We  would  surel^  hope  that  the  Adminis- 
tration would  dela^  any  final  decision  on  clos- 
ing Job  Corps  canlps  until  Congress  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  this  contribution.  We 
would  certainly  bope  that  some  solution 
could  be  developed  which  would  not  abruptly 
terminate  the  training  of  those  already  en- 
rolled, and  send  ihem  back  to  their  disad- 
vantaged envlrom^ents. 

We  would  hope  that  a  clearer  picture  could 
be  developed  of  tfce  role  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  can  be  expected  to  play 
In  poverty  progra«is  which  are  delegated  to 
other  agencies.  W»  feel  the  course  of  action 
we  suggest  wouidj  be  consistent  with  your 
Feb.  19  message  t4  the  Congress  which  pro- 
posed that  the  preecnt  anti-poverty  program 
be  extended  temporarily  to  give  the  Admin- 
istration  and    Congress   an   opportunity   to 
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consider  long  range  Improvements  with  "full 
debate  and  discussion. 

Qatloed    Nelson,    Ralph    Yarboeouoh, 
Waltkk  p.  Mondalx,  Alan  CaANSTON. 
Haxolo  E.  Hughes.  Thomas  P.  Eagle- 
ton,    Claibobne    Pkll,    Bdwaed    M. 
Kennedy,  Lex  Mbtcalt,  Edwaeo  W. 
Beookb.  Hakuson  a.  Williams,  Js., 
Philu"  a,  Hakt,  Oeobge  S.  McCtovESN, 
Edmtjnd  S.  Muskie,  Joseph  M.  Mon- 
TOTA,  U.S.  Senators. 
Alvin  O'Konski,  William  L.  Clat,  Davis 
Obet,    Carl    Perkins,    Louis    Stokxs, 
Hastings    Keith,    Prank    Thompson, 
Patst  Mink,  Arnold  Olsen,  William 
D.  Hathawat,  Kenneth  J.  Qrat,  Carl 
Albkxt,  U.S.  Congressmen. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C..  April  9.  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:    I  have  been   deeply 
disturbed   by   the  reports  that   a  very  sub- 
stantial number  of  Job  Corps  Centers  will 
begin  to  be  closed  In  the  next  week  or  so  to 
prepare  for  a  June  30  final  shut-down  date. 
On  the  basis  of  all  the  Information  available 
to  me,  this  seems  a  premature  move  at  this 
time  for  the  reasons  I  will  set  forth  below, 
and  I  very  much  hope  you  will  reconsider 
any  decision  you  have  made  on  this  question. 
First,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  fully 
appreciate  that  significant  changes  may  well 
be  In  order  for  the  Job  Corps  program  on  the 
basis  of  recommendations  In  the  recent  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity's  response  and  the  up- 
coming report  of  Louis  Harris  &  Associates. 
But  I  find  totally  unacceptable  the  notion 
that  fully  Informed  and  enlightened  decis- 
ions  on  such   changes   can  be  made — as  I 
understand  they  have — by  those  who  have 
not  been  directly  Involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  program.  I  recognize,  of  course, 
that  decisions  such  as  these  cannot  be  made 
entirely  by  the  managers,  but  they  should 
be  directly  Involved  and  consulted. 

And  I  find  equally  unacceptable  the  mak- 
ing of  such  sweeping  decisions — adversely  af- 
fecting the  otherwise  largely  hopeless  futures 
of  over  ten  thousand  disadvantaged  young 
men  and  women  each  year,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  an  estimated  six  thousand  Jobs  by 
dedicated  Center  employees  and  the  waste  of 
seventy-flve  mllUon  dollars  worth  of  fed- 
eraUy-flnanced  faculties — before  receipt  of 
and  an  opportunity  to  review  the  Hams 
report. 

This  report,  based  on  ten  thousand  Inter- 
views with  Job  Corps  graduates  and  one 
thousand  six  hundred  references  Is,  I  under- 
stand, by  far  the  most  complete  report  yet 
compiled  on  the  Job  Corps — It  Is  many  times 
more  extensive  than  the  special  GAO  report — 
and  apparently  does  not  support  any  broad- 
side closure  of  facilities  and  reduction  of 
Job  Corps  members. 

To  the  extent  that  the  appeal  of  a  one 
hundred  million  dollar  savings  by  such  ac- 
tions Is  a  motivating  factor.  I  deplore  an  or- 
dering of  priorities  which  somehow  finds 
billions  for  armament  and  expansions  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  race  at  the  expense  of 
rushed  reductions  of  fractions  of  those  bil- 
lions for  expenditures  to  help  hard-core  im- 
employable  youth. 

In  any  event,  this  Is  false  economy  In  most 
respects,  for  the  costs  of  reaching  young  peo- 
ple through  the  Job  Corps  is  returned  over 
the  years  as  they  become  productive  wage- 
earning  members — rather  than  destroyers — 
ol  society.  Given  your  recent  decision  regard- 
ing funds  to  assist  cities  in  rebuilding  riot- 
torn  areas,  I  should  think  that  the  economics 
of  this  situation  would  be  clearly  in  mind. 

It  also  seems  questionable  economic  tac- 
tics not  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the 
Harris  in-depth  study  of  the  Job  Corps,  for 
which   over  a  quarter  of  a  million  federal 


doUars  have  already  been  spent,  and  which 
may  weU  support  the  present  level— or  an 
Increase — of  expenditures  for  the  program 
I  have  heard  that  there  are  plans  to  open 
large  numbers  of  urban  skill  centers  in  lieu 
of  many  conservation  camps.  I  doubt  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  a  large  switch-over  at  this  time 
especially  in  light  of  what  I  understand  are 
at  best  marginal  resulU  at  the  one  skill  cen- 
ter now  operating— in  Baltimore.  Why  not 
proceed  with  the  four  new  skill  centers  al- 
ready planned  and  authorized  within  the  FY 
1989  appropriation,  see  how  they  work  out 
over  the  next  year  and  then,  after  having 
administered  the  full  Job  Corps  program  for 
a  year,  make  decisions  for  any  orderly  phase- 
ouu  and  switch-overs  which  then  seem  war- 
ranted? 

In  this  regard,  I  have  the  greatest  trepida- 
tion about  our  reneging  so  substantially  on 
the  promise  of  Job  Corps  opportunities  for 
our  disadvantaged  young  people  who  have 
only  recently  begun  to  receive  the  attention 
and  concern  they  so  badly  need.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  necessary,  if  you  proceed  with 
any  phase-out  now,  to  disrupt  or  Interrupt 
the  training  of  present  Job  Corps  members: 
such  an  action  could  have  a  highly  dam- 
aging effect  on  them  and  a  similar  multi- 
plier effect  when  they  return  to  their  com- 
munltiee. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  transfers  to  other 
Centers  are  any  answer.  Young  people  par- 
ticipating in  Job  Corps  training  cannot  by 
definition  be  expected  to  have  the  personal 
resiliency  to  make  such  an  adjustment  ef- 
fectively. Such  a  stop-gap  measure  will,  i 
think,  cause  great  alienation  and  waste  of 
efforts  and  dollars  already  expended. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  you  not  to  make 
any  drastic  cuts  or  changes  in  the  Job  Corps 
untU  your  Administration  has  actually  faced 
the  practical  problems  entailed  in  operating 
the  program  for  a  fair  period  of  time  and 
had  the  opportumty  to  fully  consider  all 
the  available  studies  and  reports  on  this 
very  vital  program. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 

April  18. 1969. 

I  imderstand  that  telegrams  have  been 
sent  today  to  seven  Job  Corps  Installations 
terminating  contracts,  effective  immedlatelv, 
and  that  on  Monday  shutdown  notices  will 
go  to  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  regarding  45  Conservation  Camps 
and  to  one  Mens  Center  in  California.  Thus, 
beginning  Immediately.  Job  corps  enrollees 
will  be  told  that  they  are  to  be  moved  out  of 
the  Job  Corps  or  transferred  to  another 
center. 

I  announced  today  at  the  Senate  Em- 
ployment. Manpower  and  Poverty  hearings 
my  intention  to  Introduce  next  week  a  Senate 
resolution  that  no  action  to  close  any  job 
corps  installation  be  taken  until  the  Con- 
gress has  had  an  opportunity  to  complete 
action  on  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion bills  for  this  program. 

The  resolution  will  be  Intended  to  prevent 
possibly  irreparable  damage  to  the  lives  and 
futures  of  thousands  of  disadvantaged  young 
people,  along  with  the  waste  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  federal  facilities. 

If  these  installations  are  precipitously 
closed,  If  thousands  of  enrollees  are  trans- 
ferred out  and  dedicated  employees  dis- 
missed, the  Congress  will  be  powerless  to 
remedy  the  damage  If  it  decides  that  the  Job 
Corps  should  continue  at  Its  present  level,  or 
be  expanded. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  people 
deserve  a  full  and  fair  opporttinlty  to  be  heard 
on  this  vital  Issue  and  have  time  to  con- 
sider the  Important  findings  of  the  Louis 
Harris  Report,  and  other  evidence  relating 
to  the  Job  Corpw. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  you  rescind  the 
shutdown  notices  already  sent,  and  cancel 
those  which  are  planned  so  that  the  Congress 
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can    proceed    meaningfully    with    Its    con- 
sideration of  this  vital  matter. 

Alan  Cranston, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  regret  that  despite  these  and 
msmy  other  appeals,  the  administration 
felt  compelled  to  move  ahead  and  to  send 
out  notices  to  almost  all  of  the  59  centers 
to  begin  shutdown  procediu-es  immedi- 
ately. 

As  a  result,  at  this  moment  corpsmen 
around  the  country  are  leaving  centers, 
some  with  the  hope  of  other  opportuni- 
ties, which  may  well  prove  to  be  illusory, 
and  others  already  in  despair. 

I  truly  deplore  this  cattle-shute  men- 
tality of  the  manpower  people. 

Their  lack  of  concern  or  compassion 
for  the  individuals  they  propose  to  herd 
about  in  this  callous  fashion  now  leads 
me  to  have  grave  doubts  about  whether 
the  Job  Corps  program  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  switched  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

The  Job  Corps  program  wsis  never  de- 
vised as  a  manpower  program  as  that 
term  is  commonly  used. 

Its  impact  on  nimibers  of  subjects  is 
far  too  modest.  Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
reach  some  of  the  most  hop>eless  of  our 
disadvantaged  young  people  in  a  care- 
fully developed  and  individually  attentive 
program  providing  a  comprehensive 
range  of  services. 

This  requires  a  very  personal-t3T>e  of 
approach,  and  I  wonder  at  the  future  of 
such  a  program  in  the  hands  of  the  man- 
power brokers  of  the  Labor  Department. 
For  the  past  several  weeks  we  have 
witnessed  a  tragic  spectacle. 

Budget  men  told  program  men,  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  program 
In  question  "cut  $100  million  from  that 
program." 

Then  these  so-called  program  men, 
who  seem  to  be  only  statisticians  and 
computer  programers  in  disguise,  scur- 
ried about  to  devise  so-called  objective 
measures  to  determine  which  facilities  to 
eliminate. 

They  based  their  decision  on  the  best 
statistics  available — but  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  data-gatherers  themselves, 
admitted  the  figures  were  incomplete  and 
that  some  were  demonstrably  unreliable. 
Despite  the  insufficiency  of  data,  the 
decisionmakers  chose  not  to  wait  even  a 
few  weeks  for  the  findings  of  a  Govern- 
ment-ordered quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lar study  which  contains  the  best  per- 
formance data  ever  gathered  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  decision  was  made  without  con- 
sulting with  the  Job  Corps  administra- 
tion about  which  centers  to  close,  and 
without  any  attempt  to  get  a  picture  of 
the  operational  and  personnel  difficulties 
that  may  have  skewed  the  statistics  used. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  handling  of  the  proposed  Job 
Corps  center  shutdowns,  the  conservation 
camp  shutdowns,  is  an  example  of  bu- 
reaucracy at  Its  worst?  Would  that  be  a 
fair  statement? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes;  I  really  think 
it  was  because  there  was  no  consultation 


and  there  was  no  waiting  for  the  facts. 
There  was  simply  faithless  bureaucracy 
pushing  and  shoving  individuals  around 
and  tagging  them  as  mere  statistics. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  would  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  on  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  a  Conservation  Corps 
center  at  Catoctln,  Md.  Admittedly,  that 
center  has  one  of  the  best  achievement 
records  in  the  Nation,  a  per  enrollee  cost 
of  $1,500  below  the  national  average,  and 
an  annual  budget  of  $600,000.  At  the 
same  time  it  produces  capital  improve- 
ments in  the  parks,  forests,  playgrounds, 
and  schools  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  valued  at  $500,- 
000  a  year. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  the 
shutting  down  of  a  camp  such  as  this, 
which  has  made  a  major  contribution  to 
three  States,  is  illustrative  of  the  really 
slipshod,  bureaucratic,  nonsensical  ap- 
proach that  the  E>epartment  of  Labor  has 
taken  to  the  entire  Job  Corps  problem? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  most  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  whose  interest  is 
devoted  not  only  to  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram in  his  State  but  to  this  program  all 
over  the  country.  He  may  or  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  fact,  which  we  discovered 
In  committee  sessions,  that  those  who 
ordered  shutdowns  did  not  consult  the 
Job  Corps  itself  as  to  which  centers  were 
doing  the  best  job,  as  to  which  centers 
should  be  kept  open  and  which  should 
not  be  kept  open.  The  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  the  shutdowns  is  incredibly 
wasteful  of  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  people  across  the  Nation  are  in- 
debted to  the  Senator  from  California 
for  his  leadership  in  proposing  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  hope  will  be  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  shortly,  and  for  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  p)eople  the 
incredible  stupidity  and  blundering  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  Job  Corps 
center  shutdowns. 

To  pick  on  the  Conservation  Corps 
centers,  which  are  making  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  preservation  of  our  for- 
ests, parks,  and  playgrounds  across  the 
Nation,  to  pick  on  the  rural  Job  Corps 
centers,  and  to  arbitrarily  shut  them 
down  without  any  regard  to  whether  or 
not  they  are  doing  a  good  job,  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  they  are  more 
efficient  than  those  programs  in  the  ci- 
ties, without  even  consulting  the  very 
Job  Corps  people  who  operate  the  en- 
tire program,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
irresponsible  type  of  bureaucracy. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  that  a  great  many 
people  in  our  State  of  Maryland  are 
grateful  to  him  for  taking  the  lead  in 
this  fight.  It  is  a  fight  for  the  entire 
Nation.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Senator's 
resolution  will  be  promptly  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  10  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  his  generous  comments. 


Second,  I  wish  to  add  that  I  talked 
last  night  with  the  director  of  the  facil- 
ity to  which  the  Senator  just  referred, 
and  to  two  men,  one  black  and  one 
white,  who  have  been  taking  training 
there.  The  director  is  deeply  devoted  to 
this  work.  He  feels  a  great  sense  of  loss 
in  what  he  has  accomplished  because  of 
the  order  to  shut  down.  The  two  young 
men  working  there  both  feel  they  have 
found  themselves  and  they  say  there  are 
others  at  that  Center  whose  training  will 
be  interrupted  and  who  will  be  back  on 
the  streets  of  Baltimore  or  elsewhere  be- 
cause they  are  being  cast  adrift. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  a  great  many 
of  these  young  men  who  are  in  the  rural 
Job  Corps  centers  are  young  men  with 
criminal  and  prison  records  who  will  re- 
turn to  the  streets  without  the  comple- 
tion of  their  training  or  without  a  job. 
They  might  very  well  become  a  ward  on 
society,  and  in  the  long  run  this  will  cost 
communities  many,  many  more  dollars 
than  the  cost  of  continuing  these  rural 
conservation  Job  Corps  programs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
totally  out  of  line  to  have  a  great  war  on 
crime,  which  is  necessary,  announced  at 
the  very  time  there  is  this  cutback  on 
something  that  goes  to  the  roots  and 
causes  of  crime. 

,Mr.  TYDINGS.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  the  arbitrary  deci- 
sion to  shut  down  these  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters might  have  a  very  material  relation 
to  the  problem  of  crime  and  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  cities  and  urbsm  areas  from 
which  these  young  men  came  and  from 
which  future  young  men  would  be  en- 
rolled? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  agree.  It  could  lead 
to  more  young  men  being  placed  in  prison 
instead  of  becoming  productive  members 
of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  a  specific  camp.  The  director  of  the 
Fenner  Canyon  conservation  camp  stated 
his  views  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
April  21,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  story  written  by  Jack  Jones  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  21,  1969) 
Job  Corps  Closings  Bad  News  to  Youths  at 
Palmdale  Center 
(By  Jack  Jones) 
The  chill  of  Big  Rock  Creek  carrying  the 
melting  snow  down  from  Mt.  Baden-Powell 
past  the  Fenner  Canyon  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Center  near  Palmdale  may  not  be  as  ley 
as  the  chill  the  camp's  Job  Corpsmen  feel  In 
the  runoff  from  Washington.  DC. 

"These  kids  are  concerned  about  what's 
going  to  hapi>en  to  them."  said  Robert  Lucy, 
a  U.S.  Forest  Service  carpentry  instructor  at 
the  center  which  is  among  those  Labor  Sec- 
retary George  P.  Shxiltz  has  annoimced  will 
be  shut  down.  "You  can't  blame  them." 

"I  loved  It  here."  said  Henry  Thomas,  a  19- 
year-old  Negro  corpsman  from  Cuthbert.  Ga., 
who  arrived  a  year  ago  barely  able  to  read 
and  write.  "I  learned  more  in  Job-Corps  than 
I  ever  did  in  school." 

Thomas  did,  indeed  learn,  Fenner  Canyon 
camp  officials  nay.  He  progressed  so  rapidly 
that  he  became  a  corpsman  leader  and  was 
being  considered  for  permanent  staff  employ- 
ment— if  the  center  were  to  remain  open. 
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NO  DflOAL  OF  TBAtNINO 

In  dlacloelng  tbat  69  of  the  nation's  106 
Job  Corps  centers  will  be  scrapped  with  a 
stilft  In  emphaals  from  conservation  work  to 
urban  vocational  education  facilities,  Secre- 
tary Shultc  said'  no  enrollees  will  be  denied 
training — somewlhere. 

But  be  Insisted  that  the  conservation 
centers  cost  too  ^uch  to  operate,  are  unable 
to  keep  enrolleeq  in  tbe  program,  do  not  ade- 
quately Improvt  reading  and  matb  skills 
and  do  not  plac4  enough  graduates  In  Jobs. 

Training,  be  suggested,  should  be  in  the 
cities,  closer  to  tbe  youths  who  need  the  pro- 
gram and  closet  to  potential  Jobs.  "Long- 
distance hauling  of  trainees  from  cities  to 
remote  camps,  hto  s&ld,  contributes  to  a  high 
dropout  rate. 

He  said  three  put  of  10  enrollees  drop  out 
between  signup  |md  arrival  at  camp.  Of  the 
arrivals,  38'''o  dzbp  out  within  90  days,  he 
added.  | 

But  Stanley  L^ncb,  49,  U.S.  Forest  Service 
professional  wha  has  been  director  of  the  4- 
year-old  Penner  Canyon  center  since  last 
summer,  said  he  cannot  agree  that  transport- 
ing young  men  from,  city  slums  and  ghettos 
to  the  clean  alt'  Isolation  of  conservation 
camps  Is  not  worth  the  money. 

NXZa  SOCIAI.  GSACKS 

"Removal  froi^  the  environment  is  a  big 
thing,"  he  said.  <  "A  lot  of  these  boys  have 
never  been  treats  with  Klndnetw  and  respect 
before.  When  thqy  get  there,  many  aren't  so- 
cialized. They  ha^e  to  learn  to  get  along  with 
people  .  .  .  and  t^at  all  adults  are  not  against 
them." 

In  the  city,  hk  pointed  out,  "they  would 
still  be  in  their  lold  neighborhoods  with  all 
the  same  old  distractions  and  Influences. 
Who's  going  to  get  them  to  show  up  at  the 
training  center  etery  day?" 

While  Lynch  and  his  st&fZ  are  convinced 
the  dropout  rati  for  city  training  centers 
would  be  higher  jthan  at  the  Forest  Service- 
administered  Penpier  Canyon  camp  and  other 
Ts,  homesickness  and  the 
do  take  a  toll  of  incoming 


conservation  ce 
feeling  of  lsolatl< 
trainees 

Eugene  Norris 
fleer  for  Fenner 
one-third  leave 
days,  "but  once 


ounselor  and  placement  of- 

anyon,  agreed  that  about 

r  home  within  the  flrst  90 

boy  gets  past  the  flrst  few 

weeks,  he'll  probibly  stick  it  out." 

Lynch  hastened  to  note,  "Remember  that 
all  of  these  boys  Qiave  dropped  out  of  school 
In  their  home  towns.  They  are  the  very  kind 
who  have  to  lear^  to  finish  what  they  start." 

A  similar  polnti  was  made  last  Thursday  in 
Washington  by  ppUster  Louis  A.  Harris,  who 
told  a  congressiobal  committee  that  a  mas- 
sive study  of  Job  Corps  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  showed  the  program 
has  had  a  poeitlvj  ImpEict  on  the  employment 
and  earnings  capabilities  of  "bottom-of-the- 
barrel"  youths. 

Harris  said  th4  survey  also  showed  that 
Negro  youths  "cui  make  it"  In  society  if 
given  an  equal  o])portunity  with  whites  and 
added  that  any  e\  aluation  of  Job  Corps  must 
take  Into  consideration  the  type  of  person 
It  is  dealing  with. 

HIGHER    BABNINGS 
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his  own  pace.  The  goal  is  to  get  him  to  pass 
a  high  school  equivalency  tsst. 

Lynch  said  the  average  enrollee  makes 
about  three  times  the  reading  and  math  prog- 
ress at  Fenner  Canyon  than  he  would  make  in 
a  city  school.  In  nine  months,  he  advances 
three  full  years. 

Fenner  Canyon  corpsmen  generally  do 
conservation  work — cleaning  trails,  building 
campgrounds  and  the  like — only  during  the 
flrst  30-to-eo-day  prevocatlonal  training 
period.  Once  in  vocational  training,  they  are 
not  out  on  the  trail  work  crews. 

PABT-TIlUt    STUDENT 

The  vocational  training  program  Includes 
automotive  servicing,  masonry  and  brick- 
laying, culinary  services,  heavy  equipment 
operating,  carpentry  and  welding.  Each  corps- 
man  must  go  through  standard  steps  to  reach 
apprentice  level. 

In  the  meantime,  he  is  spending  half  his 
time  learning  to  read  and  do  math,  being 
taught  the  attitudes  expected  of  him  by  the 
"world  of  work,"  handwriting,  language  slUlls 
and  the  simple  business  of  how  to  study. 

Lynch  pointed  out  that  since  the  Penner 
Canyon  center  opened  in  June,  1965,  early 
stage  trainees  have  done  $692,800  worth  of 
Improving  in  that  part  of  the  Angeles  Na- 
tional Forest — public  campgrounds,  trails, 
water  systems  and  reforestation,  among  other 
things. 

"We  couldn't  have  done  all  this  without 
them,"  commented  Lynch.  "A  lot  more  peo- 
ple are  using  the  forest  than  ever  before  and 
we  just  don't  have  enough  campgrounds." 

Winter  rains  and  fioodlng  downed  so  many 
trees  and  eroded  so  many  roads  that  "we 
have  more  work  to  do  now  than  we  can 
handle.  If  they  close  the  camp,  it's  going  to 
take  a  lot  longer." 

More  than  650  young  men  from  the  poverty 
neighborhoods  of  the  nation  have  completed 
the  course  (several  months  to  a  year,  de- 
pending upon  Individual  advancement)  at 
Fenner  Canyon  since  1965. 

Although  figtires  on  those  who  went  on 
to  become  steadily  employed  taxpayers  are 
not  easy  to  compile,  placement  officer  Norris 
said  75  of  the  126  who  have  been  graduated 
since  August,  1967,  have  gone  on  to  advanced 
training  at  urban  centers,  to  specialized  con- 
servation centers  and  heavy-equipment 
training  programs  operated  by  imlons. 

Thirty-three  of  the  126  have  been  placed 
In  Jobs  In  the  Los  Angeles  and  Antelope 
Valley  areas  or  have  gone  into  military 
service. 

Tracking  down  the  employment  status  of 
those  who  left  Southern  California  is  next 
to  impossible,  but  In  June,  1967,  the  Job 
Corps  said  53%  of  those  finishing  training 
had  gone  on  to  Jobs.  (That  figure,  however. 
Included  urban  centers — many  of  those  for 
women — as  well  as  conservation  camps.) 

Lynch  said  the  national  figure  for  the 
graduates  who  have  gone  to  Jobs  is  now 
72%. 

Although  the  Fenner  Canyon  staff  has  yet 
to  receive  official  notice  that  the  center  will 
shut  down  (presumably  about  July  1),  re- 
ports of  the  Labor  Department's  Intentions 
produced  an  immediate  reaction  among  the 
132  corpsmen  now  there. 

"They  Just  don't  want  to  go  back  to  their 
home  environments,"  Lynch  said.  "They  felt 
something  had  been  taken  away  from  them. 
We  explained  that  we'll  probably  be  able  to 
place  them  in  other  training  programs  .  .  . 
but  they  had  been  told  before  that  this  was 
their  last  chance." 

DETERMINED   TO   STAT 

Surprisingly,  the  news  did  not  trigger  any 
sudden  surge  of  dropouts.  Norris  said  there 
was.  Instead,  an  apparent  determination  by 
the  corpsmen  to  hang  on. 

One  approached  Lynch  and  pleaded  for 
more  time  each  day  in  his  concrete  block- 
laying  training  so  the  center  could  not  close 


before  he  had  enough  ability  to  And  himself 
a  Job. 

In  the  mess  hall,  a  16-year-old  Negro  from 
Ft.  Gibson,  Miss.,  said  he  had  been  at  Fenner 
Canyon  only  a  week  and  was  hoping  that  he 
can  be  transferred  to  an  urban  center  to  get 
into  computer  training. 

Speaking  with  polite  shyness,  he  said  he 
had  seen  a  science  class  film  about  computers 
while  still  in  high  school  ("I  was  starting  to 
mess  up  In  school  and  knew  I  had  to  go  some- 
place to  learn"). 

He  wants  to  stay  in  Southern  California,  he 
said,  because  his  chances  of  getting  such 
training  in  Mississippi  would  not  be  good. 

LIKES    THE    PLACE 

Joe  Almarez.  16,  of  Huntington  Park,  had 
been  at  Penner  Canyon  three  weeks  and  had 
been  looking  forward  to  learning  to  operate 
heavy  equipment.  "I  like  this  place,"  he  said. 
"You  feel  like  learning  something." 

Lynch  said  his  29-member  staff  is  more 
concerned  about  the  program  than  about 
their  own  Jobs  (many  would  simply  move  to 
other  U.S.  Forest  Service  posts)  "because 
they've  put  so  much  of  themselves  Into  this 
place." 

Looking  over  the  scattering  of  dorms  and 
vocational  shops,  the  education  building  and 
the  gymnasium — a  complex  built  from 
scratch — he  drew  on  his  pipe  and  said : 

"It  really  make  me  want  to  cry  when  I  think 
of  the  waste.  That's  what  really  hurts." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  shutdown  actions  already  tak- 
en, I  believe  there  is  still  time  for  the 
Senate  to  accomplish  much  good  by 
adopting  this  resolution. 

I  have  solicited  bipartisan  support  in 
the  same  spirit  which  was  portrayed  on 
this  floor  a  wee  bit  ago  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
who  were  speaking  with  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach concerning  the  ABM  system  and 
the  impending  battle  thereon,  I  have,  in 
the  same  way,  sought  bipartisanship 
support  for  this  effort  which  I  think  is, 
in  every  sense  of  the  term,  a  bipartisan 
issue,  in  seeking  responsible  treatment  for 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women. 
I  will  continue  to  seek — and  will,  of 
course,  welcome — the  broadest  possible 
support. 

TTie  resolution  is  now  cosponsored  by 
23  other  Senators,  including  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  :  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  Subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ;  and  all  of  the  remaining 
Democratic  members  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Senators 
Randolph,  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Pell,  Kennedy,  Mondale,  Eagleton  and 
Hughes. 

We  10  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  are  joined  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  pertinent  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  and 
by  12  other  colleagues:  Senators  Bayh, 
Brooke,  Gore,  Hart,  Inouye,  McGee, 
McGovERN,  Metcalf.  Moss,  Muskie, 
RiBicoFF,  and  Tydings. 

These  cosponsorlng  Senators  repre- 
sent every  region  of  this  country,  demon- 
strating the  grave  nationwide  concern 
felt  about  this  precipitous  decision. 

I  have  stressed  the  23  cosponsors  of 
the   resolution   and   their  geographical 
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spread  because  I  think  that  the  submis- 
sion of  a  resolution  with  that  substan- 
tial degree  of  support,  gathered  over  the 
past  few  days,  should  by  Itself  convey 
an  urgent  message  to  the  President; 
namely,  to  reconsider  the  potentitdly  dis- 
astrous course  that  has  been  chartered. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  reading  a  few 
lines  from  a  letter  sent  me  by  one  of  my 
constituents — the  mother  of  a  high 
school  dropout  son  who  has  been  a  Job 
Corps  enrollee  at  the  Parks  Job  Corps 
Center  in  California,  one  of  the  59  to  be 
closed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
lady  writes: 

For  the  flrst  time  in  years,  my  son  Is  happy 
and  wants  to  learn.  He  says,  "Mom,  I  have 
chosen  electronics  and  boy  am  I  fascinated 
with  everything  here.  I  really  like  this  place. 
I  am  really  happy  here.  I  am  learning  to  get 
along  with  all  kinds  of  people  here. 

Our  Instructors  care  about  us  and  help  us 
when  we  dont  understand  something." 

For  the  flrst  time — 

The  mother  says  of  her  son — 

He  Is  beginning  to  show  respect  for  au- 
thority, whereas  before,  authority  was  a 
threat  to  him.  This,  in  turn,  has  made  us 
very  proud  of  him.  My  son  will  be  a  taxpayer, 
in  a  few  short  months  If  given  the  chance  to 
learn  the  skill  he  has  chosen  now,  instead 
of  a  potential  thiig  on  the  streets,  with 
nothing  to  do.  Do  you  know  why  there  are 
so  many  crimes?  It's  because  people  are  not 
given  the  chance  to  live. 

A  person,  to  sustain  himself,  must  work 
and  receive  wages  so  that  he  can  make  his 
purchases,  whatever  they  may  be,  insteeid  of 
roaming  the  streets  and  stealing  from  inno- 
cent people. 

Do  you  want  my  son  to  be  that  way? 

There  Is  nothing  worse  than  for  a  boy  to 
be  a  vegetable  and  a  parasite. 

Can  you  imagine  what  will  happen  to  the 
next  generation  if  the  centers  are  closed 
down?  There  will  be  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  useless  boys  on  the  streets. 

I  really  can't  believe  that  closing  down 
this  center  wlU  help  the  budget.  I  can  tell  you 
right  now,  if  anything,  it  will  be  more  ex- 
I)enslve  because  these  thoiisands  and  thou- 
sands of  boys  are  likely  (to)  get  Into  trouble 
because  they  cannot  get  work.  They  will 
take  their  anger  and  frustrations  out  Into 
society  by  robbing  banks.  Injuring  Innocent 
people,  damaging  public  property,  and  filling 
our  prisons  as  a  result  of  their  crimes.  These 
boys  have  one  chance  to  get  out  of  their 
ruts  and  better  themselves,  but  that  chance 
will  be  taken  away. 

This  Is  their  only  chance  to  be  something 
and  they  will  be  proud  to  say,  "I  have  been 
given  a  chance  to  do  for  myself  instead  of 
depending  on  someone  else,  and  I  want  to 
show  my  gratitude  by  going  out  Into  society 
and  work  with  what  skill  I  have  been  trained 
for."  They  will  help  build  our  economy,  not 
destroy  it. 

This  will  be  a  great  fulfillment  In  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  heed  these  very  poignant 
sentiments,  and  will  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion I  introduce  today  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate our  concern  for  the  individual 
and  our  rejection  of  calculated  decisions 
made  and  implemented  in  such  a  way  as 
to  overlook  the  impact  in  human  terms. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  183)  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  current  administration  has 
announced  Its  Intention  and  taken  steps  to 
begin  immediately  to  shut  down  60  Job 
Corps  centers  and  camps;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  under  active 
consideration  bills  regarding  the  continued 
authorization  of  the  Job  Corps  program; 
and 

Whereas  recent  studies  of  the  Jol  Corps 
program  have  produced  apparently  conflict- 
ing findings;  and 

Whereas  Irreparable  damage  to  the  future 
lives  of  many  thousands  of  disdavantaged 
young  men  and  women  and  substantial  de- 
pletion of  available  trainers  and  Instructors 
for  such  programs  wiU  be  caused  by  the  clos- 
ing of  Job  Corps  Installations  if  Congress  de- 
cides they  should  be  retained:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  any  ac*^lon  to  shut  down  any  Job  Corps 
Installation  be  suspended  until  the  Congress 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  Job 
Corps  program  and  decide  upon  extension 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  and  appropriations  for  that 
program. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  may  I  make  an  additional  re- 
quest. The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough),  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  has  asked  me  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  statement  in  support  of 
my  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  appear  in  the  Record  after  my 
statement  and  the  material  I  have  in- 
serted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
F.XHTBrr  1 

Aprh.  11,  1969. 

Dear  Mr.  Cranston:  Please  do  not  let  Mr. 
Nixon  close  down  the  Parks  Job  Corp  Center. 
The  boys  are  in  dire  need  of  this  training 
center.  As  my  Senator,  I  am  pleading  with 
you  to  do  everything  In  your  povier  to  stop 
him. 

My  son,  who  has  dropped  out  of  school  be- 
cause he  was  bored  to  death  with  the  Jeffer- 
son High  School  system  in  Daly  City.  Cali- 
fornia, Is  now  given  a  second  chance  to  be 
productive  Instead  of  destructive. 

He  had  no  motivation  while  going  to  Jef- 
ferson High  and  was  increasingly  frustrated 
with  the  school  and  home  conditions.  He  was 
in  trouble  most  of  the  time.  In  working  with 
his  Juvenile  Officer,  we  decided  to  send  him 
to  the  Job  Corp. 

For  the  flrst  Ume  in  years,  my  son  is  happy 
and  wants  to  learn.  He  says,  "Mom,  I  have 
chosen  electronics  and  boy  am  I  fascinated 
with  everything  here.  I  really  like  this  place. 
I  am  really  happy  here.  Everyone  are  nice 
and  I  am  learning  to  get  along  with  all  kinds 
ol  people  here.  Our  Instructors  care  about  us 
and  helps  us  when  we  don't  understand 
something. 

For  the  flrst  time,  he  is  beginning  to  show 
respect  for  authority  whereas  before,  author- 
ity was  a  threat  to  him.  This,  in  turn,  has 
made  us  very  proud  of  him.  My  son  will  be 
a  taxpayer  in  a  few  short  months  if  given 
the  chance  to  learn  the  skill  he  has  chosen 
now.  Instead  of  a  potential  thug  on  the 
streets,  with  nothing  to  do.  Do  you  know 
why  there  are  so  many  crimes?  It's  because 
people  are  not  given  the  chance  to  live.  In 
order  for  one  to  live,  that  person  must  have 
sustenance.  In  order  for  a  person  to  sustain 
himself,  he  must  work  and  receive  wages  so 
that  he   can   make   his   purchases   whatever 


they  may  be.  Instead  of  roaming  the  streets 
and  stealing  from  innocent  people. 

Do  you  want  my  son  to  be  that  way?  H« 
has  a  good  head  but  we  must  all  work  to- 
gether to  help  him  be  a  man.  There  Is  noth- 
ing worse  than  for  a  boy  to  be  a  vegetable 
and  a  parasite.  A  boy's  stand  In  this  world 
must  be  strong  more  so  than  a  girl's.  We, 
who  do  not  have  much  money,  need  a  train- 
ing center  like  this.  Mr.  Nixon  wants  a  cut 
m  the  budget — the  answer  is — Stop  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  the  out  of  Space  ExplorationsI 
He  must  come  down  to  earth  and  tend  to  the 
people  here  and  now.  There  Is  absolutely 
no  reason  enough  to  close  the  centers  down. 
I  am  sure  a  great  deal  of  the  boys  at  Parks 
Job  Corp  Center  have  had  the  same  prob- 
lems as  my  son  but  are  now  on  the  road  to 
recovery,  so  to  speak.  As  you  know,  the 
California  School  System  is  very  lacking  in 
many  ways.  The  children  are  not  learning. 
They  have  very  little  stimulation.  If  any  at 
all.  The  teachers  are  not  to  blame.  They  try 
their  utmost  but  It's  the  system  that  needs 
overhauling. 

All  that  money  going  to  Vietnam  and  outer 
space  should  have  gone  to  stop  this  Narcotic 
Invasion.  Can  you  imagine  what  will  happen 
to  the  next  generation  If  the  centers  are 
closed  down?  There  will  be  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Useless  boys  on  the  streets. 
And  I  really  don't  have  to  tell  you  what 
this  can  mean. 

I  earnestly  believe  that  every  state  In  the 
union  should  have  a  Job  Corp  Center  and  I 
know  It's  about  time  we  get  together  both 
you.  the  lawmakers,  and  we,  the  citizens, 
and  work  for  the  benefit  and  betterment  of 
all.  Who  will  benefit  by  the  closing  down  of 
the  centers?  No  one!  We  will  all  lose  out.  It 
will  be  a  tragic  mistake  If  the  center  Is 
closed  down  and  the  result  of  Its  closing 
will  be  turmoil,  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  at  all. 

Why  is  Mr.  Nixon  allowed  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  on  the  ABM  system???  Does  he 
think  that  by  doing  this,  he  is  cutting  down 
on  Inflationary  cost?????  What  a  hyprocrltel 
How  shrewd  can  he  be?  Does  he  think  that 
he  Is  fooling  us?????  Definitely  not!  He  must 
be  stopped ! ! 

I  really  cant  believe  that  Mr.  Nixon  thinks 
that  closing  down  this  center  will  help  the 
budget.  I  can  tell  you  right  now,  If  anything. 
It  will  be  more  expensive  because  these  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  boys,  who  are  more 
likely  than  not,  will  get  into  trouble  because 
they  carmot  get  work.  They  will  take  their 
anger  and  frustrations  out  Into  society  by 
robbing  banks.  Injuring  Innocent  people, 
damaging  public  property,  and  filling  our 
prisons  as  a  result  of  their  crimes.  Is  this 
what  Mr.  Nixon  wants?  How  unreasonable 
can  he  be?  These  boys  have  one  chance  to 
get  out  of  their  ruts  and  better  themselves, 
but  that  chance  will  be  taken  away  if  Mr. 
Nixon  succeeds. 

This  is  their  only  chance  to  be  something 
and  they  will  be  proud  to  say  I  have  been 
given  a  chance  to  do  for  myself  Instead  of 
depending  on  someone  else  (which  is  very 
depressing  in  Itself  when  one  has  to  depend 
on  someone  else)  &  I  want  to  show  my  grati- 
tude by  going  out  Into  society  and  work  with 
what  skill  I  have  been  trained  for.  They  will 
help  build  our  economy,  not  destroy  It. 

This  will  be  a  great  fulfillment  in  evfry 
sense  of  the  word. 

Please,  Mr.  Cranston,  by  emphasizing  the 
need  for  these  training  centers  in  the  Senate, 
you  can  help  these  boys.  A  great  number  of 
these  boys  come  from  poor  homes  like  ours, 
please  don't  let  Mr.  Nixon  take  this  oppor- 
tunity from  them.  Please  give  them  a  chance 
to  see  that  life  can  be  beautiful  and  that 
they  can  be  part  of  that  beauty.  And  that 
life  does  not  have  to  be  forever  dismal. 

As  one  boy  said  on  the  news  today.  "If 
the  center  is  closed  down,  it  will  be  like  hav- 
ing a  car  with  all  of  its  wheels  taken  away, 
you  Just  can't  make  ft  go." 
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Pl«aM  let  me  ijnow  your  feelings  and  opin- 
ion on  this  subject.  I  will  be  most  anxious 
to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible.  I  thank 
God  for  people  like  you,  Mr.  Cranston.  On  be- 
half of  our  boyi.  I  beg  of  you  to  try  your 
utmost  to  show  ili.  NUon  how  ridiculous  he 
Is  and  what  a  grave  mlsUke  he  will  be  mak- 
ing. 

Respectfully  yfcurs, 

The    statement    of   Mr.    Yarborough 

is  as  follows : 

I  am  pleased  *>  Join  with  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Callforiila  In  co-sponsoring  his  res- 
olution which  Indicates  that  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  th^t  the  Administration  should 
take  no  action  t6  shut  down  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ters until  this  body  has  had  a  chance  to 
evaluate  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  ftor  change. 

On  February  If  1969.  President  NUon  out- 
lined his  views  oto  the  poverty  program  In  a 
message  to  Cong^ss.  At  the  time  I  was  hope- 
ful that  a  close  Iworklng  relaUonshlp  would 
develop  in  this  atea,  since  the  message  Indi- 
cated : 

•How  the  worW  begun  by  OEO  can  best  be 
carried  terward  ik  a  subject  on  which  many 
vl_ews  deserve  to  ie  heard — both  from  within 
Congress,  and  an|ong  those  many  others  who 
are  Interested  afad  affected.  Including  es- 
peciaUy  the  poor  |themselves.  By  sending  my 
proposals  well  b*ore  the  Acfs  1970  expira- 
tion. I  Intend  to  brovlde  time  for  full  debate 
and  discussion."   ! 

During  the  first  weeks  of  April  there  were 
press  reports  th4t  the  Administration  was 
considering  cloeli^g  certain  of  the  Job  Corps 
Centers,  thereby  making  some  of  the  very 
decisions  which  tfae  President  Indicated  were 
to  be  subject  to  full  debate  and  discussion, 
ingress  was  in  recess  and 
the  entire  poverty  pro- 
lut  to  begin  after  the  re- 
iful  such    closing    actions 
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However,  since 
since   hearings    o 
gram  were  Just 
cess,    I    was    ho^ 
would  be  delayed' 

On  Apru  11,  1909,  the  Administration  an- 
nounced the  clortiig  of  67  Job  Corps  Centers 
I  do  not  believe  tjiat  full  debate  and  discus- 
sion are  possible  j  when  the  operative  deci- 
sions over  which  idebate  is  to  occur  has  al- 
ready been  taken,  {r  am,  accordingly,  co-spon- 
sonng  this  reeolu|tlon  In  the  hope  that  the 
Administration  will  reconsider  Its  decision  to 
close  these  Job  Corps  centers  and  aUow 
proper  hearings  bi  the  Congress  on  the  scope 
and  size  of  the  ,|ob  Corps  program. 

Mr.  TYDING^.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
should  like  to  t(ake  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  tJlstinguished  freshman 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
on  his  very  fine  statement. 

Last  Monday,  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  kucHss) ,  I  spent  the  day 
at  a  rural  Job  qorps  conservation  camp 
at  Catoctin.  Md.  In  many  respects,  it  was 
just  like  the  old  0CC  camps  in  the  1930's. 
when  so  many  ytoung  mai  were  literally 
saved  during  the  depression. 

The  facts  which  we  gathered  at  the 
Catoctin  camp  substantiate  in  every  de- 
tail the  eloquentl  message  just  delivered 
by  the  dlstingui^ed  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. ' 

Young  men  wet-e  there,  both  black  and 
white,  from  the!  Inner  city  and  rural 
areas.  These  meh  are  being  trained  in 
welding,  mechanics,  carpentry,  and  In 
building.  They  recently  constructed  9 
miles  of  fence  |ux)und  the  Gettsyburg 
battlefields,  a  cfipital  Improvement  of 
$120,000.  They  have  built  two  major 
buildings  In  the  j  Catoctin  area  for  the 


Department  of  the  Interior's  teaching 
programs,  valued  at  almost  one-quarter 
of  a  million  dollars. 

They  have  also  helped  to  flght  fires,  to 
build  recreational  areas  and  playgrounds 
in  the  schools  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

They  work  1  week  on  conservation 
projects,  go  to  school  for  another  week, 
and  then  repeat  the  process. 

The  average  reading  level  of  these 
young  men  when  they  arrived  at  the 
camp  was  less  than  third  grade.  Yet.  by 
the  time  they  had  left,  they  were  able  to 
read  above  an  eighth  grade  level.  This 
was  accomplished  in  less  than  a  year. 

Therefore,  in  every  respect,  I  think 
it  Is  a  tragedy,  a  tragic  blimder,  to  close 
these  rural  conservation  Job  Corps 
centers  without  any  regard  to  how  effec- 
tive they  are,  or  how  economical  they 
are,  just  because  some  bureaucrats  who 
have  never  even  visited  these  centers 
made  a  decision  based  on  scanty  and 
weak  facts  gathered  by  statisticians  who 
themselves  have  never  visited  any  of 
these  camps. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  like  going  in 
reverse  to  meet  the  problems  of  crime 
in  our  cities. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area,  and  I  can  assure  him 
that  he  can  count  on  my  full  support 
every  step  of  the  way. 


THE  PRICE  IS  TOO  HIGH 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
met  with  students  at  several  colleges  in 
Michigan. 

While  their  questions  were  varied,  their 
basic  concern  was  the  weakness  of  the 
Nation's,  or  more  specifically,  the  estab- 
lishment's commitment  to  act  on  the  ills 
which  afflict  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  do  little  to  erase 
those  doubts,  for  In  all  candor  I  share  the 
same  concern. 

And  now,  unfortunately,  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  59  Job  Corps  centers  are 
to  be  closed  in  the  name  of  economy  and 
the  flght  against  inflation,  the  establish- 
ment has  added  strength  to  those  doubts 
and  numbers  to  the  ranks  of  the  doubters. 

The  wisdom  of  the  decision  is  open  to 
serious  doubt  even  if  viewed  just  in  terms 
of  cold  economic  figures. 

The  administration  estimates  the  clos- 
ings will  save  $100  million. 

Does  that  figure  include  the  cost  of 
closing  and  maintaining  the  facilities? 
The  (government  has  an  investment  of  $2 
million  to  protect  in  two  Michigan  facili- 
ties alone. 

Does  the  savings  include  the  loss  of  In- 
come to  the  areas  in  which  the  centers 
are  located?  For  example,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  closing  of  the  Ojibway 
Civilian  Conservation  Center  near 
Marenlsco,  Mich.,  will  take  $1  million 
out  of  the  local  economy  which,  inci- 
dentally, is  already  economically  de- 
pressed. It  should  not  be  difficult  to  guess 
what  the  people  think  of  an  establish- 
ment which  makes  an  economically  de- 
pressed area  pay  the  price  of  fighting  in- 
flation for  an  affluent  society. 


Does  the  saving  include  the  value  of 
work  which  now  will  not  be  done  by 
corpsmen  to  upgrade  national  forests  and 
recreation  areas?  And  how  about  the 
loss  of  the  revenue  which  might  have 
been  generated  by  visitors  who  would 
have  been  attracted  had  these  facilities 
been  upgraded? 

Ojibway  corpsmen  alone  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  out  $750,000  in  recreation 
Improvements. 

But,  Mr.  President,  whUe  it  may  be 
possible  to  measure  the  economic  effect 
in  dollars  and  cents,  how  does  one  meas- 
ure the  price  of  the  decision  in  terms 
of  broken  commitments  to  corpsmen, 
shattered  dreams  of  self- Improvement 
and  growing  cynicism  among  our  youth 
and  disadvantaged  about  the  worth  of 
the  establishment's  word  to  help  the 
poor? 

Mr.  President,  a  letter  from  a  job 
corpswoman  at  the  women's  center  lo- 
cated on  the  campus  of  Northern  Mich- 
igan University  suggests  how  dear  the 
price  of  this  decision  is  in  human  terms 
for  participants  in  the  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter as  it  appeared  in  the  Marquette  Min- 
ing Journal  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EorroR's   Mail — Prom   Job   (3obpswomam 
NMU  Job  Corps, 

Marquette. 

Sir:  The  enrollees  of  the  Northern  Mlchl- 
gan  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  feel  In  many 
ways  as  I  do.  We  feel  that  Job  Corps  Is  the 
best  thing  that  oould  have  come  to  us  and 
the  best  opportunity  that  has  been  offered 
to  us.  We  have  come  from  homes  that  were 
not  the  best  of  homes,  but  our  homes.  We 
have  come  from  places  that  were  not  the 
most  desirable  of  places,  but  we  are  from 
these  places.  We  have  had  to  encounter 
problems  that  the  average  50-year-old  man 
or  woman  may  have  never  known  existed. 
but  we've  had  to  face  these  problems.  We 
have  had  to  climb  over  the  hills  of  trials 
and  tribulations,  things  that  have  been  be- 
yond the  face  of  belief. 

Many  of  us  have  dropped  out  of  school 
and  found  that  life  wasn't  as  easy  as  we 
thought  it  would  be.  But  the  opportunities 
of  a  new  life  were  revealed  through  the  Job 
Corps.  We  have  come  here  and  been  able  to 
obtain  our  high  school  diplomas  and  to  get 
a  vocational  skills  that  will  help  us  a  great 
deal  in  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  while  we  are  here  getting  our 
high  school  diplomas,  we  have  learned  to 
live  with  girls  of  different  races,  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  We've  talked 
among  ourselves  and  decided  that  our  prob- 
lems weren't  bad  after  all  or  that  we  weren't 
the  only  ones  with  these  problems. 

Here  at  Northern  things  have  gone  well 
for  us.  It  means  a  lot  to  be  the  only  one  of 
17  Women  Job  (3orps  centers  located  on  a 
university  campus.  Just  being  here  has  In- 
spired many  of  our  girls  to  seek  a  college 
education.  We  have  many  different  activities 
and  are  presently  being  taught  such  fine 
arts  as  drama,  modern  dance,  drawing,  weav- 
ing, poetry  and  sculpting  and  many  more. 
These  arts  are  being  taught  by  volunteer 
teachers  from  the  university.  In  case  any  one 
Is  wondering,  the  girls  are  very  happy  and 
pleased  to  see  that  these  people  are  inter- 
ested enough  in  us  that  they  would  leave 
•■^lelr  families  to  come  and  help  us  and  be 
natlent  with  us. 
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Our  staff  at  our  school  is  Just  wonderful. 
The  way  they've  helped  us  Is  remarkable. 
They've  helped  us  to  gain  the  confidence 
that  some  of  us  never  knew  we  had. 

But  we  cant  understand  the  {>eople  in  the 
community,  the  university  staff  and  who- 
ever Is  really  trying  to  put  us  out  In  the 
"streets."  We  have  something  here  that  we 
love  and  we  want  It  to  stay.  Now  after  we 
thought  we  were  over  the  biggest  of  our 
problems,  we  are  confronted  all  over  again 
with  the  type  of  things  we  thought  we  had 
left  behind.  Yes,  we  love  our  Job  Corps 
center  and  we  want  to  stay. 

Shekrt  Lex. 

Mr.  HART.  The  letter  states  the  case 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the  Job  Corps. 

The  case  for  our  youth  who  question 
the  sincerity  of  our  commitment  to 
eliminating  inequities  in  our  society  may 
well  be  stated  by  increased  disdain  for 
our  established  institutions.  They  may 
well,  with  justification,  view  the  decision 
as  another  example  of  how  the  govern- 
ment can  promise  something,  then 
snatch  it  away. 

For  those  who  think  we  can  measure 
the  effect  of  progrsuns  such  as  the  Job 
Corps  in  terms  of  money  alone,  I  urge 
that  they  consider  the  thoughts  of  at 
least  one  woman  who  attends  one  of  the 
centers  and  ponder  what  the  reaction  of 
our  youth  might  be. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  the  closings  of 
the  Job  Corps  centers  actually  save  $100 
million,  I  suggest  that  the  price  of  that 
decision  in  terms  of  broken  commit- 
ments, shattered  dreams  among  the 
poor,  and  increased  cynicism  among  our 
youth  is  too  high. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  co- 
sponsored  the  resolution  just  Introduced 
by  the  able  junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia <Mr.  Cranston)  urging  the  adminis- 
tration to  halt  all  steps  to  close  Job  Corps 
Centers  until  Congress  has  had  a  chance 
to  review  the  program.  I  have  listened 
to  Senator  Cranston's  remarks  as  he  in- 
troduced the  resolution.  His  remarks  are 
most  compelling  and  I  hope  we  will 
adopt  the  resolution  very  soon. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  center  at  Marquette  will  be 
closed  in  3  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  center  were  to  re- 
main open  until  at  least  June  30,  100  of 
the  218  participants  could  complete  their 
program,  thereby  eliminating  the  cost  of 
reassigning  them. 

In  taking  away  the  promise  of  a  new 
start,  the  administration  undermines 
confidence  in  any  future  commitment  it 
may  make  to  aid  the  poor. 

The  poor  will  be  hesitant  to  sign  up. 

The  concerned  citizen  willing  to  work 
with  the  poor  will  think  twice  before  in- 
vesting time  in  antipoverty  programs. 

The  cost  of  the  decision  to  close  Job 
Corps  centers  is  high  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  people— educators.  Job 
Corps  participants,  and  interested  citi- 
zens from  all  economic  levels  and  from 
many  parts  of  the  country — all  of  them 
concerned  about  the  closing  of  the  Job 
Corps  centers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


April  16,  1967. 
Dear  Senator  Hart:   Please  flght  to  save 
the   Job   Corp>s   Centers   and   the   Headstart 
program.  They  are  needed  desperately. 
Sincerely, 

Hxnrt  C.  Norris. 
Ekilie  M.  Norris. 

Marqitxttx,  Mich., 

Apnl  17,  1969. 
Hon.  Philip  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waatiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  As  a  citizen  of  Mar- 
quette, Michigan,  I  must  vigorously  protest 
the  removal  of  the  Women's  Job  Corpw  Cen- 
ter from  Northern  Michigan  Unlve  -slty. 

The  decision  to  close  this  Center  was  one 
not  based  on  objective  Information.  Rather. 
It  was  closed  over  social  issues  for  which  it 
was  designed  to  remediate.  Yes,  there  were 
objections  to  this  program,  but  so  have  there 
been  to  the  A.B.M.  Program. 

I  urge  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  see  that 
this  decision  be  reconsidered. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  M.  Mtrbach. 


MARQtTETTE,    MiCR., 

April  16,  1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  letter  is  an  appeal  to 
you  to  use  your  powers  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Job  Corps  at  Its  present 
strength.  I  am  against  the  closing  of  some 
sixty  centers  and  replacing  them  with  day- 
school  vocational  training  in  big  city  class- 
rooms. 

One  of  the  most  Important  concepts  in  the 
Job  Corps  program  Is  getting  underprivi- 
leged young  men  and  women  away  from  their 
former  environments  into  a  new  atmosphere 
which  fostArs  acceptable  social  and  personal 
values  as  well  as  giving  a  basic  education  and 
vocational  training.  Only  In  a  residential  pro- 
gram can  these  goals  be  accomplished.  To 
replace  existing  centers  with  day-school 
training  Is  to  destroy  the  program  totally. 

These  are  arguments  that  can  be  read  in 
any  newspaper.  However,  my  feelings  are 
backed  by  a  year's  work  experience  as  a  Resi- 
dent Leader  with  the  Job  Corps.  I  am  23 
years  old,  and  I  work  as  a  residential  coun- 
selor within  the  dormitory  which  houses  the 
enrollees.  Each  day  I  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  these  young  women  achieve  various 
kinds  of  success.  Each  day  I  can  see  signs 
that  a  young  woman  has  been  learning  and 
growing  Into  a  fine  citizen  with  a  useful  voca- 
tion to  contribute  to  society.  Each  graduation 
warms  my  heart  when  I  consider  what  these 
girls  were  when  they  first  came  to  the  Job 
Corps  Center  and  what  they  are  as  graduates. 

The  closing  of  Job  Corps  Centers  will  save 
tax  money,  but  what  about  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  lack  of  education  that  this 
money  was  being  used  to  alleviate.  These 
problems  are  still  here,  and  they  cannot  be 
ignored.  If  the  centers  are  closed,  then  a 
better  solution  must  be  offered.  No  one  has 
proposed  such  a  solution. 

Today's  youth  are  this  country's  hope  for 
the  future.  We  must  equip  them,  all  of  them, 
to  meet  this  challenge.  Believe  me,  the  Job 
Corps  enrollees  deeply  appreciate  perhaps 
their  only  chance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SxrsAN  Bohn. 

Norway,  Mich., 

April  19,  1969. 
Senator  Philip  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  The  decision  to  close 
some  59  or  so  Job  Corps  Centers  has  disturbed 
me  greatly.  In  particular.  I  feel  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  close  the  Center  operated  by  the 
Public  Services  Division  of  Northern  Mich- 


igan University  at  Marquette,  Michigan — I 
am  familiar  with  the  accomplishments  of 
this  center. 

Establishing  vocational  training  centers 
near  large  cities  certainly  will  not  do  for  these 
young  people  what  the  Job  Corps  does.  It  is 
an  established  fact  that  generation  after  gen- 
eration remains  on  the  welfare  rolls  and  tak- 
ing these  young  people  out  of  that  environ- 
ment and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  live  in  a  different  environment  while 
they  are  also  learning  trades  and  skills  with 
which  to  support  themselves,  should  break 
that  chain. 

The  situation  we  are  facing  at  this  time 
with  our  young  people  certainly  Indicates  the  •' 
need  to  start  this  generation  on  the  right 
road. 

Closing  these  centers  will  certainly  save 
"War  on  Poverty"  funds  but  what  does  it  do 
for  the  problems  the  "war  on  poverty"  was 
established  to  alleviate? 

It  isn't  necessary  for  me  to  list  some  very 
excen]^t  means  of  cutting  the  Federal 
budg^V-cuts  which  will  not  cut  off  help  for* 
the  paor  and  needy  but  which  will  neither 
"hiu-t"  those  affected.  It  is  rather  disillusion- 
ing to  know  where  and  how  so  much  money 
is  spent  and  then  have  funds  cut  where  a 
start  had  been  made  to  help  those  who  need 
it  badly. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Serena  Bohn. 


Marquette,  Mich..  April  19. 1969. 
Dear  Senator  Hart:  As  an  Instructor  at 
NMU,  I  have  been  exposed  to  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  current  Job  Corps  pull-out  con- 
troversy. There  are  two  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed changeover  to  a  "Skills  Outer"  setup 
which  concern  me. 

First,  If  the  students  are  returned  to  their 
homes,  the  Skills  Centers  will  face  all  the 
difficulties  which  now  plague  the  ghetto 
schools.  The  students  will  be  expected  to 
learn  while  at  Michigan  University. 
Sincerely. 

Dorothy  Kahler. 

Nbcaunee.  Mich.. 

April  21,  1969. 
Hon.  Philip  Hart, 
Senator  from  Michigan, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hart:  I  feel  that  Northern  Michi- 
gan University's  Job  Corps  Center  should 
continue  to  operate  indefinitely.  Statistics 
regarding  graduates  of  the  Onter,  paint  a 
false  picture,  in  that  some  trainees  are  trans- 
ferred for  further  training  and  are  not  then 
listed  as  graduates  at  the  NMU  Job  Corps. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  number  of  city- 
based  centers  suggested  as  Job  Corps  re- 
placement will  provide  continuity  of  train- 
ing for  those  now  reached  by  Job  Crops. 

I  hope  you  will  find  it  possible  to  influence 
favorably  a  decision  to  retain  NMU  Job 
Corps. 

Sincerely, 

E.  MiRiAU  Carter. 

April  22,  1969. 

Dear  Sena'tor:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  ap- 
peal to  you  to  see  If  there  Is  anything  you 
can  do  to  stop  Mr.  Nixon  from  closing  the 
Job  Corps  Onters. 

We  are  people  with  an  Income  of  a  low 
bracket.  These  young  men  and  women  In  the 
Job  Carp  are  from  families  of  even  lower 
income. 

The  young  people  are  learning  a  trade, 
getting  schooling  so  very  important  In  this 
day  and  age. 

Now  it  seems  our  tax  dollars  have  to  go 
for  bigger  missiles  etc.  to  keep  ahead  of  other 
countries.  Seems  wasted  tax  dollars  to  me. 

Money  spent  on  Job  training  and  educa- 
tion of  our  young  people  seems  to  me  to  be 
no  waste  what  so  ever. 

Please  try  to  help  these  young  people  that 
are  willing  to  learn  and  help  themselves. 
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Thank  you  sir  lor  the  time  you  took  to 
read  my  letter. 

Most  sincerely, 


SCOTTVILLK,  B£lCH[CAN 


HtTNTIKO  rON 


HiRT 


tte 


Dkab  Senator 
that   we   oppose 
distressed  by  plans 
ters. 

Sincerely  yout's, 


Sta!«^Y   AlTD  JXTDI   PlSH£R. 


Build  ng, 


Hakt 


th; 


rua 


Senator  Philip  a 
Senate  Office 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator 
stated    that    with 
Corps  Program  froi^ 
Opportunity    to    tl 
drastic  curtailment 
undertaken.  This  Is 
hope  It  Is   not  tru^ 
make  every  effort 
this  «eedad -program 

Much    of.. the 
comes  from  those 
Corps  Centers  or  o 
program  were  to 
surrounding  comm 
would  seem  that  the 
Ing  the  right  kids 
these  kids  behave  v 
how  It  affects  their 

It  has  been  said 
a  boy  to  Harvard 
recruit.  It's  true,  and 
at  the  raw  material 
In  both  cases.  Also. 
Without  Harvard, 
little  trouble  finding 
verslty.  Without  the 
girl  often  costs  socl 
employment,    crime, 
does. 

We  hope  that  you 
block  the  proposed 
the  number  served. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 


I  louTUjrisLo,  Mich., 

April  14.  1969. 

llART, 


the 


A  recent  news  report 

transfer   of   the   Job 

the  Office  of  Economic 

Labor    Department    a 

3f  the  program  would  be 

a  disturbing  report.  We 

We  request  that  you 

assure  continuance  of 


tiat 


the 


socle  ty 


Detroit, 


express 


Dear  Senator  Hart  : 
Saddler.  I  live  In  _. 
now  In  Youngstown, 
tentlon  program  herit 
graduate  from  Cllntca 
Clinton,   Iowa.   This 
J.C. 

I  would  like  to 
my  feel  toward  Job 
for  a  year  and  two 
I  had  work  In  the 
more    experience.    I' 
graduate.  But  I  have 
I  feel  you  get  out 
to  have  your  own 
away   because   I  wasi' 
my  mother  .and  could  q 
want  to  be  a  nurse 
to  go  about.  I  need 
my  way  In  life  and 
a  Negro.  But  I  learn 
all   nationality.   We 
with  one  another. 

I  learn  going  out 
Is   not   having   fun. 
education,    and    a 
your  fun  I  feel  that 
Job.  They  are  stopping 
getting  ahead.  Some  . 
hand,  and  that's  whafc 
only  thing  I  can  say 
and  the  people  who  __, 
Thank  you  very  mucl 


I  help 
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Mrs.  Norbkrt  O.  Ray. 


Woods,  Mica.. 

ApHl  21.  1969. 
This  note  Is  to  say 
ABM   system   and   are 
to  close  Job  Corps  Cen- 


ladles  and  men  will  be  able  to  experience 
Job  Corps. 

Thank  you  for  taking  time  to  read  thli 
letter,  and  please  excuse  my  mistake. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Connie. 


April  25,  1969 


criticism    of    the    program 
either  live  near  Job 
il  Ject  to  the  cost,  If  the 
smoothly  causing  the 
unities  no  trouble  then  It 
program  was  not  reach- 
It  Is  not  so  much  how 
wl)en  they  start  but  rather 
lives  after  they  flnlsh. 
It  costs  less  to  send 
th^n  to  train  a  Job  Corps 
why  shouldn't  It?  Look 
4nd  the  finished  product 
ook  at  the  alternatives, 
same  boy  would  have 
success  In  a  state  unl- 
Job  Corps  this  boy  or 
more  In  welfare,  un- 
etc,    than    Job    Corps 


will  be  able  to  at  least 
reduction  If  not  Increase 


Gi»RGE  I.  S.  Corcoran, 


Youngstown.  Ohio. 

My  name  Is  Constance 

Michigan.  But  I'm 

Ohio,  on  Job  Corps  ex- 

at  the  YWCA.  I'm  a 

Job  Corps  Center  In 

Lb   my   last   month   In 


my  experience  and 

I.  I  was  In  Job  Corps 

mc^ths.  I'm  a  nurses  asst. 

Hospital  here  for 

not    a    high    school 

more  year  of  school. 

from  home  and  try 

re^nslblllty.  I  need  get 

't  getting  along  with 

't  fine  a  Job.  I  always 

I  didn't  know  how 

iome  one  help  me  fine 

Corps  help  me.  I'm 

In   Job   Corps.   There 

learn   to  get  along 


C<irps. 
10  Qths 
S  ates 
:'ni 

(me  : 
av«ay 


lut 


Jbb 


all 


and 


having  good  times 

learn  to  try  and  get 

Job.    You    can    all 

they  close  now  down 

the  young  people  from 

pjBoplee  needs  a  helping 

a  Job  Corps  is.  The 

thank  you.  Job  Corps 

me  on  the  right  road. 

I  hope  other  young 


good 


is 


Traverse  City,  Mich.. 

April  22. 1969. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  yoxir 
news  report  of  April,  "More  on  ABM."  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  your  views  and 
meant  to  write  almost  a  year  (or  more?) 
ago  when  you  first  presented  them,  (In 
Traverse  City  Record-Eagle  Item  from  Wash- 
ington, DC.)  There  does  seem  to  be  a  more 
alert  attention  to  military  expenditures  and 
a  more  sane  approach  to  political  solutions 
than  before  .  .  .  hope  this  becomes  a  majority 
opinion  I 

Now,  If  you  can  also  convince  your  col- 
leagues that  cutting  back  on  the  anti-pover- 
ty programs  such  as  the  Job  Corps  is  fool- 
ish, and  the  voters  Informed  that  the  War 
on  Poverty  Is  our  real  concern,  perhaps  the 
young,  under-privileged  (a  sad  conunentary 
in  these  affluent  times  to  admit  having  In 
USA.)  and  rebellious  could  help  restore 
the  image  of  an  American  Idea — the  worth 
of  the  individual. 

There  may  be  better  programs  for  training 
the  unemployed  on  the  drawing  board,  but 
the  closing  of  the  now  existing  Centers 
would  be  another  disillusionment.  Maybe 
when  these  new — mini-skill  centers? — are 
operating,  we  can  afford  to  cut  back  on  some 
of  the  Job  Corps  Centers  we  now  have.  How- 
ever, unless  long  range  planning  and  bud- 
gets can  be  realized,  there  is  bound  to  be 
discouragement  and  Inefficiency. 

As  immediate  past  president  of  the  local 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Orand  Traverse 
County.  I  can  report  that  most  of  us  are 
concerned  In  this  cut-back  In  programs  and 
funds. 

Yours  truly, 

Esther  Willman. 

Deteoit,  Mich., 

April  21,  19e9. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  respectftilly  ask  that 
you  give  some  attention  and  efforts  to  keep 
open  the  Job  corps  centers  which  strive  to 
show  girls  that  there  la  something  better  In 
life  for  them. 

We  the  "Women  In  Community  Services" 
(known  as  W-I-C-S)  are  somewhat  grati- 
fied that  many  girls  have  returned  to  the 
cities  as  graduates  from  these  centers  and 
are  filling  creditable  positions. 

Moreover,  these  centers  are  training  and 
inspiring  girls  to  attain  the  things  so  nec- 
essary for   their   siirvlval   In   our  society. 

Therefore,  these  doors  of  opportunity  must 
be  kept  open  and  we  earnestly  ask  your  help 
to  see  to  It  that  the  Job  corps  centers  are 
maintained. 

With  all  goood  wishes. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  JOHNNIB  Mab  Kdtorick. 

Marquette,  Mich., 

April  22,  1969. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  continuation  of  Women's  Job  Corps 
program  at  Northern  Michigan  University. 
If  this  is  not  possible  strongly  urge  90  day 
extension  beyond  June  30.  1969  to  enable 
majority  of  enroUees  to  complete  their  occu- 
pational training. 

J.  R,  ROMBOUTS, 

Chairman,    Human    Relations    Commis- 
sion. 


Midland,  Mich,, 

ilpril  18.  1969 
Senator  Philip  a.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  the  closing  of  numerous  Job  Corps 
Centers,  as  well  as  the  Head  Start  programs 
which  are  considered  a  failure,  according  to 
government  studies  and  mass  communica- 
tion. 

I  am  the  project  director  of  the  Midland 
WICS  (Women  in  Community  Service) .  WICS 
Is  sponsored  by  the  Church  Women  United 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  with 
national  headquarters  in  Washington.  WICS 
recruits  and  screens  women,  16-21  years  of 
age,  for  the  Job  Corps  Training  Centers  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Senator  Hart.  I  can  well  understand  some 
of  the  protests  that  these  programs  have  been 
a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  some  ex- 
tent, improductlve  In  some  cases  and  prob- 
lems have  occurred.  But,  where  In  our  socelty 
and  American  history,  have  not  such  clr- 
cimistances  arisen?  I  am  convinced  that  we 
expected  a  miracle  Instantly,  without  know- 
ing and  understanding  the  backgrounds  of 
these  poor,  uneducated  young  people.  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  the  Job  Corps  and  Head  Start 
programs  are  wonderful  and  excellent  In  that 
they  have  given  opportunity,  an  education 
and  training  and  moral  philosophy  to  the 
many  youth  who  are  deprived  of  a  favorable 
home  environment  and  background,  re- 
sources and  are  severely  underprivileged  in 
many  areas.  Too  many  of  us  have  taken  for 
granted  our  democratic  society — life,  free- 
dom and  happiness — and  have  become 
apathetic  to  our  poorer  classes. 

However,  there  are  many  things  I  do  not 
know  or  understand.  When  citizens  demand 
services,  someone  must  be  willing  to  pay  for 
them.  To  say  a  program  Is  wasteful  or  the 
failure  outweighs  success,  without  giving 
consideration  that  the  Job  Corps  program  Is 
relatively  new  and  the  number  of  men  and 
women  that  are  successful  through  this  op- 
portunity, Is  unrealistic.  I  believe  this  pro- 
gram and  the  Head  Start  project  need  Im- 
provement; they  should  not  be  discontinued 
and  new  programs  Initiated  in  their  stead. 

If  all  citizens  would  become  more  Involved 
in  Issues,  not  only  through  study,  but  active 
participation  and  would  weigh  the  pros  and 
cons  objectively,  instead  of  emotionally,  we 
would  have  a  society  that  Is  willing  to  better 
Itself  and  Its  neighbors.  We  are  most  apt  to 
criticize  when  It  comes  to  money  we  have  to 
pay  for  the  betterment  of  others. 

Senator  Hart.  I  can  see  and  understand 
closings  of  some  of  the  conservation  centers, 
due  to  lack  of  Job  opportunities,  but  to  close 
so  many  of  them  and  how  do  we  explain  the 
girls'  centers  that  have  been  closed?  I  be- 
lieve the  success  of  their  program  has  been 
close  to  80%.  Am  I  correct? 

Also,  how  was  Michigan  chosen  to  have  all 
three  (3)  centers  closed?  What  criteria  was 
used  to  decide  which  centers  should  be  open? 
What  Is  the  comparison  of  cost,  quality  and 
performance  by  which  we  decide  what  Is  the 
best  program  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  people, 
especially  In  deprived  circumstances? 

My  dear  Senator  Hart,  I  would  like  some 
answers  as  to  why  this  particular  measure 
was  taken?  If  reports  are  available  on  the 
Job  Corps  centers  and  Head  Start  programs, 
may  I  please  have  a  copy  of  the  situation, 
pro  and  con? 

The  proposed  "skill  centers"  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  Could  I  have 
more  details  about  them?  What  will  they 
provide  that  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished through  Improvements  In  the  Job 
Corps  program?  How  will  transportation  be 
provided?  This  is  a  problem  In  the  Midland 
area.  One  great  advantage  of  the  Job  Corps 


April  25,  1969 
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program  is  removing  the  youth  from  the 
home  situation,  which  was  unbearable  In 
many  cases.  How  will  this  problem  be  met 
through  the  skill  centers? 

I  love  my  Ood,  my  country  and  all  Its 
people.  Senator  Hart,  and  I  want  to  do  as 
much  as  X  am  able  through  constructive 
action,  not  reaction. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  my  problems 
and  questions.  I,  certainly,  would  appreciate 
Information   on    the   Job    Corps    and    Head 
Start  programs  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Duris. 

Women  in  Community  Service, 

Detroit.  Mich..  April  18.  1969. 
Hon.  Philip  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  We  have  written  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  to  Senator  Yarborough 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Welfare  Committee 
concerning  the  President's  edict  to  close 
seven  Women's  Job  Corps  Centers  and  to 
establish  Mini-centers  Instead,  You  have 
great  Influence  In  the  Senate  and  House  and 
we  ask  you  to  work  for  the  best  Interest  of 
those  who  need  these  programs.  The  admin- 
istration is  putting  the  reduction  of  the 
budget  before  the  needs  of  people.  Reduc- 
tions could  be  made  in  other  areas  of  cov- 
ernmental  spending,  armaments,  space, 
roads,  to  name  a  few.  People  are  still  our 
most  important  product. 

We.  who  have  been  working  with  the  girls, 
are  disturbed  by  this  ruthless  decision  and 
believe  that  the  Congress  which  represents 
the  people  should  be  helping  to  make  these 
decisions  which  have  frightening  implica- 
tions and  will  affect  thousands  of  human 
beings.  Is  money  or  people  most  Important 
to  our  government?  Does  It  really  save  dol- 
lars by  closing  existing  Centers  If  this  ts  re- 
placed by  tax  cuts  to  business  and  the  open- 
ing of  new  Mini-centers? 

We  must  be  sure  that  our  girls  are  not 
summarily  dismissed  from  their  training 
Center,  but  are  transferred  automatically 
to  another  Center,  even  if  that  means  keep- 
ing the  Centers  open  longer  So  that  a  sys- 
tematic phasing-out  process  can  take  place. 
Our  girl  comes  from  the  ghetto  and  con- 
siders herself  a  failure.  If  she  Is  terminated 
without  completion  of  her  training,  she  may 
never  again  try  to  achieve  a  better  life.  Her 
government  has  broken  a  promise  to  her, 
which  we  consider  a  dishonest  act,  Eind  as 
a  result  she  may  despair,  lose  faith  In  her 
government,  and  no  longer  respect  any 
authority. 

This  period  of  crisis  Is  a  good  time  for  re- 
assessment of  Job  Corps.  Residential  Centers 
are  the  answer  for  the  girls  from  the  Inner- 
city  who  need  to  be  removed  from  a  crippling 
environment  in  order  to  be  able  to  iichieve 
their  training.  The  proposed  mini-center  can 
be  the  answer  for  the  girl  whose  home  condi- 
tions are  fair  or  who  does  not  want  to  leave 
her  child  or  her  home.  We  urge  that  the  pro- 
posed mini-center  for  Detroit  be  planned  for 
Women.  Detroit  Is  a  heavily  Industrialized 
city,  and  the  automobile  companies  and 
other  private  enterprises  offer  training  pro- 
grams and  jobs  for  men.  However,  there  are 
only  limited  and  scattered  opportunities  for 
women,  ( we  presently  have  300  names  in  our 
flies  to  fill  a  Center  today.) 

We  urge  that  the  mini-centers  open  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  that  the  program  be 
most  carefully  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  total  person.  We  offer  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 

1.  Use  the  trained  personnel  from  the 
closing  Centers,  they  already  have  the  experi- 
ence in  working  with  the  hard-core  girl.  It 
win  not  be  necessary  then  to  sptend  addi- 
tional funds  for  recruitment  of  personnel. 

2.  Along  with  skill  and  basic  educational 
training,  there  should  be  Included  group 
counseling,     home     and     family     guidance, 
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grooming    techniques,    on-tbe-Job    training, 
and  recreation. 

3.  Tie-in  with  big  business  in  the  city 
for  training  posslbllltlee. 

4.  Have  carefully  thought-out  screening 
procedures  for  both  residential  and  mini- 
centers.  Increase  the  age  limit  to  25  for  mini- 
centers. 

5.  Use  existing  centers  and  equipment.  (If 
Chicago  is  closed  as  a  residential  center.  It 
can  be  used  as  a  mini-center  with  existing 
facilities  and  staff.) 

We  urgently  request  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port effective  training  programs  for  our  in- 
ner-city youth  and  to  keep  these  In  the 
hands  of  creative  persons.  Congress  holds  the 
keys  for  responsive  government. 

We  in  Detroit  W.I.C.S.  are  ready  to  con- 
tinue screening  and  to  assist  In  the  mini- 
center  in  any  way  i>osslble  on  a  volunteer 
basis.  The  girl  is  our  main  concern.  She  needs 
to  be  assured  a  hope  that  it  is  possible  for 
her  to  control  her  own  life  and  a  faltb  that 
people  in  government  and  In  the  community 
are  working  for  her  welfare  and  will  sustain 
her  until  she  can  assume  her  rightful  place 
in  society. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Donald  Tracy, 
Project  Director — Detroit. 

The  Sisters  or  St.  Paul 

DE  Chartres, 
Marquette,  Mich..  April  18, 1969. 
Dear  Mr.  Hart:  I  am  writing  in  protest  of 
the  closing  of  the  Job  Corps  Center  on  the 
campus  of  Northern  Michigan  University. 
There  are  approximately  300  girls  here  who 
will  be  affected  by  this  decision, 

I  propKJse  that  you  work  for  the  retention 
of  this  Job  Corps  Center  at  least  until  the 
new  type  of  training  center  proposed  by  the 
President  is  built  and  ready  to  use.  Also,  in 
the  event  that  this  administration  wishes  to 
discontinue  the  Job  Corps  program,  as  such, 
completely,  I  urge  you  to  work  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  facilities  on  this  campus  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  and  training  some  of 
the  poor  people  (especially  Indians)  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sister  Ronald  Joseph. 
Sister  Columbia. 
Sister  Michael  Paul. 

April  16,  1969. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I'm  writing  In  regard 
to  the  President's  recent  cut  back  in  our  na- 
tion's budget.  I  feel  he  is  cutting  out  a  most 
important  and  vital  program,  that  being  the 
Job  Corps. 

I  am  a  student  at  Northern  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, which  is  located  In  Marquette,  Michi- 
gan. There  Is  a  Job  Corps  Center  located  on 
our  campus.  This  Center  like  all  others 
should  not  be  closed.  These  girls  are  taking 
advantage  of  this  wonderful  oppwrtunlty 
to  better  themselves.  This  Center  has 
brought  a  realization  of  the  need  to  educate 
these  girls  to  the  university  students.  We 
want  this  Job  Corps  Center  to  remain  open. 

Training  and  educating  them  today  will 
keep  them  out  of  the  welfare  lines  of  to- 
morrow. 

This  Is  not  a  program  to  cut  out.  It  will 
only  postpone  the  problem  of  educating  the 
poor.  The  longer  this  problem  is  postponed 
the  greater  the  tensions  shall  become. 

Many  of  these  girls.  If  this  Center  is  closed, 
will  have  no  home  to  return  to.  They  have 
no  families,  no  education,  no  training.  What 
will  become  of  them?  Surely  the  remaining 
forty  some  Centers  and  the  promised  Urban 
Centers  can  not  compensate  all  of  the  young 
men  and  women  now  In  the  Centers. 

This  program  must  be  continued  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  men  and  women  in- 
volved, but  for  the  betterment  of  the  na- 
tion. Here  on  campus  an  understanding  la 
being  built  between  races  and  economic 
classes,  a  break  In  the  wall  of  prejudice,  a 


door  has  been  opened  for  this  people,  a  door 
of  opportunity  we  have  no  right  to  slam  that 
door  in  their  faces. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  I  trust  you 
will  not  hesitate  to  do  all  you  can  to  make 
sure  the  Job  Corpw  program  is  not  eliminated 
from  our  nation's  budget. 

With  Great  Sincerity 

Stlvu  Wasbok. 

Detroit,  Mich., 

April  18.  1969. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart  :  I  have  served  as  a  vol- 
unteer for  WICS  (Women  in  Community 
Service)  for  four  years.  Church  Women 
United  are  happy  having  a  part  in  helping 
disadvantaged  girls  go  to  a  Training  Center 
through  Job  Corps. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  new 
stories  of  serious  cutbacks  on  the  Job  Corps 
Program. 

Our  several  years'  experience  In  recruiting 
girls  for  Job  Corp  has  convinced  us  of  the 
value  of  a  residential  training  program. 

We  have  seen  girls'  lives  dramatically 
changed  because  they  were  able  to  have  the 
living  as  well  as  training  experience  that  Job 
Corps  has  brought  them. 

I  hope  you  will  give  careful  and  prayerful 
consideration  to  a  continuation  of  residential 
program  for  youth  from  poverty  areas. 

Thanking  you,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 
(Mrs.  Earl)   Myrtle  I.  Willoughby. 

Carleton,  Mich., 

April  1969. 
Senator  Philip  A,  Hart:  I  am  enrolled  in 
a  U,S,  Government  course  adult  continuing 
education,  and  I  understand  that  the  Gov- 
ernment threatens  to  discontinue  O.E.O.  and 
cut  back  in  O.E.O,  funds.  Is  this  true?  I  think 
this  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  less  for- 
tunate people  in  the  U.S.  Could  you  give  me 
a  personal  reply  on  this  subject,  please?  I 
am  trying  to  go  to  these  classes  O.E.O.  Is 
offering  for  a  better  education  and  under- 
standing, and  also  I  would  like  to  know 
what  could  be  done  about  prejudice  in  a 
State-employed  Job  such  as  Ypsllantl  State 
Hospital  cultenary  department  of  Ypsllantl, 
Mich.  It  Is  bad.  I  wl^  someone  could  Investi- 
gate the  Y.S.H.  cultenary  dep.  and  make 
the  heads  stick  to  the  rules  that  the 
state  put  out,  lor  everyone  no  matter  what 
the  color  of  a  person's  skin  may  be. 
Truly  yours, 

Zephree  Adams. 

Wakefield,  Mich., 

April  11,  1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Closing  of  the  OJlbway  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Center  was  announced  today  in  the 
Dally  Glove.  In  view  of  the  service  being  per- 
formed for  the  youth  of  our  Nation  and  the 
economic  benefits  to  Wakefield  and  sur- 
rounding areas,  I  urge  that  you  do  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  OJlbway  In  operation. 
Joseph  P.  Cloon. 

Brotherhood  op  Painters,  Deco- 
rators AND  PAPERHANCEBS  OF 
America.  AFL-CIO, 

Washington,  DC,  April  15, 1969. 
To:    All   Cabinet  Members;    All  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

I  previously  wrote  to  many  of  you  In  a 
much  happier  vein,  informing  you  of  our 
Joint  participation  with  the  Job  Corps  In 
preparing  disadvantaged  youth  for  gainful 
employment  In  the  Painting  and  Decorating 
Industry,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  fitting 
this  group  Into  the  mainstream  of  our  so- 
ciety as  employed  taxpayers  rather  than  hav- 
ing them  face  a  future  as  recipients  of  wel- 
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rehabilitation.    This 
b«    the    goal    of   this 


(are  doles  or  prison 
appears  to  no  loqger 
Adminlatratlon. 

It  saddenA  and  ilanna  me  to  see  that  we 
are  again  turning  ^ui  backs  on  a  major  seg- 
ment of  our  population:  for  while  we  do  not 
like  to  believe  it,  w0  still  must  recognize  that 
this  hardcore,  disadvantaged  does  exist. 

We  must  not  stftnd  Idly  by  and  see  our 
moat  precious  ree<»urce,  the  youth  of  this 
country,  wasted  from  lack  of  opportunity. 
It  Is  my  studied  opinion  that  one  of  the  very 
best  and  most  practical  ways  to  refine  this 
flow  of  undereduc^ted,  disadvantaged,  raw 
youth  Into  our  tnachlne  of  progress  Is 
through  the  Job  porpa  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Centers  Progrfun.  This  Is  practical  on 
the  Job  training  f*  a  practical  Job  and  no 
substitute  has  evir  been  foiuid  for  this 
method  by  any  aidmlnlstratlon  since  the 
dawn  of  the  world. 

Now  is  the  time  Ito  search  our  conscience 
as  representatives  o^  our  people  and  Etsk  our- 
selves some  basic  questions.  Is  it  really  more 
costly  to  prepare  i  youth  for  employment 
than  to  keep  him  19  prison,  or  on  the  public 
welfare  rolls  along  |  with  his  future  family 
and  their  future  IjamlUes  ad  inflnttum?  I 
know  what  my  ansufer  and  the  answer  of  the 
membership  I  am  ferlvlleged  to  represent  Is 


Ing  at  the  Center  often  have  to  start  at  the 
lowest  level. 

I  see  that  to  replace  theee  centers  "Skill 
Centers"  are  being  proposed  in  or  near  the 
so  called  ghetto  areas.  Since  many  of  the 
problems  of  these  boys  are  caused  by  their 
environment  and  as  they  have  failed  In  this 
environment,  I  seriously  question  If  they 
will  do  any  better  in  a  "Skill  Center"  In  the 
same  environment,  and  these  kids  really 
need  help. 

The  cost  of  these  conservation  centers  Is 
high  but  measured  against  a  possible  life 
time  of  welfare  support,  the  cost  is  small 
Indeed. 

It  seems  a  little  bit  foolish  after  the  huge 
capital  Investment  the  government  had  made 
to  close  these  camps  on  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  political  grounds. 

The  closing  of  this  Center  would  also  ad- 
versely affect  this  area  which  Is  still  trying 
to  recover  from  the  closing  of  the  Iron  mines 
on  the  Ck>geblc  Range. 

Again  I  urge  you  to  use  your  Influence  to 
oppose  the  closing  of  these  centers. 
Tours  truly, 

Thomas  M.  Waun, 

Superintendent. 


newspaper  reports  of  the  closeoute.  he  said 
the  centers  were  closed  because  they  weren't 
successful  and  some  remained  open  because 
of  merit. 

Earlier  news  accounts  set  the  number  of 
centers  closing  from  57  to  63,  but  until 
Shultz'  press  conference,  the  only  Labor  De- 
partment statement  was  that  those  accounts 
were  "Inaccurate". 

Shultz  said  the  Integration  of  Job  Corps 
with  the  manpower  program  and  establish- 
ment of  30  new  centers  will  result  In  a  pro- 
gram cost  In  fiscal  year  1970  of  $189  mil- 
lion— $100  mUUon  less  than  projected  by 
President  Johnson. 


to  {his,  sCnd  hope 
mind. 

Therefore,  on  be 
bers  which  I  have  t 
I  ask  that  you  exerc 
this  most  critical  d< 


|alf  of  the  210,000  mem- 
le  honor  of  representing, 
le  your  Influence  to  have 

vision  on  the  part  of  the 

Administration  either  rescinded  or  modified. 
I  would  Indeed  hat^  to  see  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Dream  be  turned  Into  a  nightmare  for 
these  now  forgotteni  and  disillusioned  youth. 
With  best  personal  regards,  I  remain, 
Sincerely,         i 

Prank  Rattkbt, 
General  President. 

MARENiscd  School  Distbict, 
Marenisap.  Mich..,  April  16, 1969. 
Hon.  Philip  Hast,      1 

U.S.  Senate.  I  ,  J 

Washington,  D.C.      I 

Dkar  Senator  Km:  By  resolution,  the 
Marenlsco  Board  of  lEducatlon  went  on  rec- 
ord opposing  the  clijslng  of  the  OJlbway  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Center  located  in  this 
township. 

It  was  the  feeUng  of  the  board  that  while 
the  program  has  some  defects  It  has  accom- 
plished a  great  deal. {and  with  some  changM 
It  could  accomplish  Imore. 

We  urge  you  to  si^port  the  program  both 
to  help  the  boys  concerned  and  also  to  help 
the  area  which  Is  still  trying  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  cloolng  of  the  Iron  mines  on 
the  Gogebic  Range.  T 
Yours  truly,     j 

ROBKaT  Grtvicich, 
Secretary,  Board  of  Education. 


CO    SCH 


Marenisco  School  District, 
Marenisc<i  Mich.,  April  16. 1989. 
.  Philip  Hart,       [ 
Senate. 


Hon. 

U.S. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Szif  ator  Hart;  I  urge  you  to  use  your 
Influence  to  opf>ose  Ijhe  closing  of  the  OJlb- 
way Civilian  Consertatlon  Center  which  is 
located  In  this  townsplp. 

As  an  educator  I  ha|ve  been  particularly  in- 
terested In  this  program,  as  they  have  been 
using  the  latest  In  educational  techniques 
and  we  have  studied  ihem  for  possible  use  In 
our  own  program  and  have  adopted  those 
adaptable  to  our  situation.  I  feel  that  the 
Center  has  done  an  <  utstandlng  Job  and  its 
closing  would  be  a  gi  eat  loss. 

I  had  often  used  he  word  Illiterate  but 
until  I  came  In  contjust  with  some  of  these 
boys  at  the  Center,  in  was  quite  remote  be- 
cause In  our  district  t  he  dropout  rate  Is  neg- 
ligible and  even  those  few  who  have  dropped 
out  can  read  and  wriqe.  So  the  people  teach- 


[ From  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News  Tribune, 

Apr.  12,  1968) 
PuTT-NiNi  Job  Corps  Ceiiters  To  Be 
Closed  Out 
(By  Ernie  Hernandez) 
Washington. — Asserting    the    government 
shouldn't   "spend    good   money   after   bad," 
Labor  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  Friday  an- 
nounced scrapping  of  59  of  the  nation's  106 
Job  Corps  centers. 

The  59,  which  represent  an  Investment  of 
$65  million,  should  be  closed  by  July  1,  said 
Shultz.  However,  closeout  might  take  a  little 
longer,  and  he  stressed  "none  will  be  denied 
training  because  of  the  closings." 

The  closeout  is  part  of  a  plan,  approved  by 
President  Nixon,  to  Integrate  the  five-year- 
old  Job  Corps  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEO)  into  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Comprehensive  Manpower  Program. 

Shultz  said  there  will  be  a  shift  in  train- 
ing emphasis  from  conservation  work  to  in- 
dustrial occupations  and  Job  placement.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  announced  the  eventual 
establishment  of  30  In-city  or  near-dty 
training  centers.  As  in  the  Job  Corps,  trainees 
reside  In  some  of  these  centers. 

The  59  include  two  large  men's  centers, 
seven  women's  centers  and  50  conservation 
camps.  Shultz  was  unable  to  say  how  much 
It  would  cost  to  close  them,  but  said  he's  con- 
sidering how  best  to  dispose  or  put  to  other 
use  the  equipment  so  far  invested  In  them. 
The  labor  secretary  said  the  centers  essen- 
tially were  failures  In  that  they  were  too 
costly,  they  were  unable  to  keep  enrollees  In 
the  program,  they  didn't  adequately  improve 
trainee's  reading  and  mathematlc  skills,  and 
most  Important,  they  didn't  result  in  Jobs. 

He  pointed  to  a  profile  of  corpsmen  in  resi- 
dence and  noted  that  only  28  per  cent  came 
from  metropolitan  areas.  This  suggested  to 
him,  he  said,  that  training  should  be  moved 
to  the  "in-city,  ghetto"  areas  where  the  need 
is  greatest. 

Shultz  said  three  out  of  10  enrollees  drop 
out  between  signup  and  arrival  at  camp.  Of 
those  who  stay.  33  per  cent  drop  out  within  90 
days,  he  noted. 

"The  notion  of  long-distance  hauling  has 
something  to  do  with  the  dropouts,"  he  said. 
"Also.  Job  placements  are  more  difficult." 

Schultz  made  it  clear  that  he  didn't — and 
wouldn't — submit  to  congressional  pressures 
In  the  decision  to  close  the  59  centers. 

(Dear  Congressman;  I  did  have  the  im- 
pression that  when  we  elected  you  that  you 
would  have  some  say  In  government  opera- 
tions. 

Thomas  M.  Walin.) 
Noting  that  the  department  set  a  record 
for  phone  calls  from  congressmen  because  of 
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Skill  Trainino  Center, 
Muskegon,  Mich..  April  IS.  1969 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Hart  :  It  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  the  government  is  planning  on  clos- 
ing Job  Corps  Centers  throughout  the  na- 
tion and  the  Implementation  seems  to  be  that 
Manpower  Programs  will  be  used  more  ex- 
tensively. 

We  would  urge  that  you  continue  to  work 
for  more  funds  for  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
Muskegon,  for  institutional  training  m  Skill 
Centers. 

As  you  know  the  Muskegon  Skill  Center  is 
near  the  completion  of  its  fourth  successful 
training  program.  When  you  are  in  the  area 
we  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  visit  our 
Skill  Center. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  Roys,  Director. 

Deerton,  Mich., 

April  IS,  1969. 
Sir:  Closing  of  Job  Corps  Centers  will  cer- 
tainly save  dollars  In  the  war  on  poverty,  but 
will  not  help  win  the  war  being  fought  by 
unskilled  people.  I  urge  yoiu'  support  to  help 
keep  the  Job  Corps  Centers  open. 
Yours  truly, 

Glenn  Booot. 

Ironwood,  Mich., 

April  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Philip  a.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  It  has  been  announced 
that  the  OJlbway  Civilian  Conservation 
Center  near  Marenlsco  in  Oogebic  County, 
Michigan,  will  be  closed  on  July  1. 

This  Center  has  been  In  operation  for  ove/ 
three  years.  It  is  my  feeUng  that  the  staff  at 
OJlbway  has  done  a  good  Job  in  educating 
and  training  the  young  men  who  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Center.  They  have  also  com- 
pleted a  nximber  of  needed  conservation  proj- 
ects on  the  Ottawa  National  Forest  such  as 
in  Sylvanla  and  Black  River  Harbor  as  well 
as  numerous  projects  in  the  surroimding 
communities. 

In  addition  to  helping  the  young  men,  the 
OJlbway  Center  has  provided  a  number  of 
Jobs  for  our  local  people.  Expenditures  for  the 
ojjeration  of  the  camp  have  also  made  a  con- 
siderable contribution  to  our  local  economy. 

I  urge  that  all  possible  action  be  taken  to 
reverse   the  decision   to   close   the   OJlbway 
Center.  Your  help  in  this  matter  is  asked. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Victor  F.  Lemmer, 
Past  President,  Michigan  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Detroit,  Mich., 

April  IS.  1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Hart:  Please  do  all  you 
can  to  save  the  Job  corps,  I  consider  It  to 
be  the  most  important  of  poverty  programs. 
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What  I  do  not  understand  is.  bow  can  the 
Nixon  administration  be  so  willing  to  spend 
blUionB  on  a  questionable  ABM  system — 
which  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  op- 
pose—and while,  at  the  same  time,  unwilling 
to  invest  a  few  measly  millions  to  train 
many  thousands  of  poor  Americana  for  gain- 
ful employment. 

I  am  very  unhappy,  thus  far,  over  the 
Nixon  administration  methods  being  used  to 
battle  inflation — higher  unemployment,  leas 
money  for  vitally  needed  domestic  programs 
— to  name  a  few  items. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  with  all  this 
hunger  in  America.  I  would  also  urge  you 
help  formulate  legislation  programs  that  will 
aid  the  starving  Americans.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  is  horrible  as  human  beings 
dying  of  starvation,  as  I  recently  witnessed 
on  the  NBC  Today  Show. 

With  very  warm  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Fred  D.  Jordan. 

International  Union  or 

Operating  Engineers. 
Washington,  D.C.  April  10, 1969. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 
U.S.  Seruite, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Recent  news  stories  regarding  pr<^>06ed 
cutbacks  in  the  Job  Corjjs  program  have 
caused  serious  concern  among  the  members 
of  our  union.  Our  membership  of  360,000  has 
supported  the  concept  of  a  "latter-day  CCC" 
since  first  proposed  in  Congress  a  ntunber 
of  years  ago.  We  were  very  pleased  to  see  the 
Idea  become  a  reality  in  the  Job  Cori)e 
Civilian  Conservation  Centers. 

Not  only  have  we  supported  the  Job  Corps 
in  principle,  we  have  supported  it  In  action. 
Since  1966,  our  International  Union  has  pro- 
vided training  as  heavy  equipment  operators 
for  sixty-five  to  seventy  Corpsmen  annually 
at  Jacobs  Creek,  Tennessee.  In  July  of  1968. 
vve  extended  this  program  to  the  Conserva- 
tion Center  at  Anaconda.  Montana  where  we 
have  a  trainee  census  of  about  fifty.  We  have 
placed  almost  all  of  the  Jacobs  Creek  gradu- 
ates in  union  Jobs  across  the  country,  and 
anticipate  placing  some  one  hundred  more 
graduates  from  Jacobs  Creek  and  Anaconda 
this  summer.  I  am  attaching  typewritten 
copies  of  several  of  the  many  letters  received 
by  the  Center  staff  from  young  men  who 
have  gone  to  work  and  become  taxpayers  in- 
stead of  "tax  eaters." 

While  not  all  Job  Corps  graduates  can  tell 
as  significant  a  story,  there  Is  one  overriding 
reason  that  this  program  should  remain  in- 
tact. About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  Job  Corps 
Civilian  Conservation  Center  entrants  have 
reading  achievements  below  grade  level  3.5. 

making  them — for  all  Intents  and  purposes 

functionally  Illiterate.  Where  will  they  go? 
Our  society  cannot  afford  to  carry  them  for- 
ever and  they  are  not  capable  of  caring  for 
themselves. 

I  earnestly  solicit  your  assistance  in  main- 
taining the  conservation  centers  so  that  we, 
along  with  others,  may  continue  to  help  these 
youngsters  ^>o  want  to  help  themselves. 
Very^fuly  yours, 

Hunttr  P.  Wharton, 

General  President. 

Oart,  Ind., 
November  6,  1967. 
Dear  Sir:  This  U  a  short  brief  letter  to  you 
and  the  heavy  equipment  staff  and  Corps.  I 
don't  know  how  to  start  it.  but  I  hope  you 
know  how  I  feel  about  Jacobs  Creek.  It  was 
very  wonderful  there  taking  the  training 
with  the  feUows.  Take  a  litUe  advice — stay 
there  and  get  all  you  can  because  you  will 
need  it.  Don't  be  a  high  school  drop-out  and 
then  go  to  Job  Corps  and  be  the  same  thing. 
I  dropped  out  of  school  but  I  tried  to  better 
myself  and  I  did.  It  was  hard,  but  I  stayed 
with  it  so  why  don't  you  do  that. 


I  don't  have  much  to  say.  Smokey,  you 
were  something  special  to  the  Corps.  You 
were  so  kind  and  understanding  and  you 
articulated  yourself  very  nicely. 

I  will  close  for  now.  I  should  have  written 
before  now,  but  I  guess  it  Is  one  of  those 
things — you  know — having  fun  Smokey.  We 
are  in  Local  160,  making  $6.00  an  hour  on  a 
40-hour  week.  It  is  very  cold  up  here.  We  are 
on  a  dirt  moving  Job.  To  me,  I  wish  we  were 
on  a  road  Job.  Is  there  any  chanoe  for  us  to 
go  to  Florida  to  work  for  the  winter?  We 
haven't  missed  a  day  of  work  and  we  don't 
intend  to. 

Yours  truly, 

John  W.  Thomas. 

Selma,  Ala., 
September  24, 1968. 

Dear  Smoket:  How  are  you  and  the  Heavy 
Equipment  Corpsmen  at  Jacobs  Creek  doing? 

That's  where  It's  at — a  little  push  gave  me 
a  big  start  and  I  owe  it  to  all  of  the  instruc- 
tors at  the  Center.  I  know  that  there  were 
many  times  that  I  wanted  to  leave,  but  nice 
people  like  you  changed  my  mind.  You  know 
more  about  me  than  I  know  myself,  because 
you  knew  what  I  needed  and  showed  me 
how  to  get  it. 

I  am  making  $4.35  an  hour,  ten  hours  a 
day.  with  two  hours  overtime,  and  working 
six  days  a  week.  Last  week,  I  made  $290.  Be- 
fore I  same  to  the  Job  Corps,  I  was  making 
$24.50  a  week — now,  I  get  more  than  that 
In  a  day.  The  Job  Corps  did  more  for  me  in 
a  year  than  I  did  for  myself  In  20.  I  am  not 
In  the  union  yet — looks  like  they  don't  want 
me.  (smile) 

Well,  so  long  for  now. 
Sincerely  from, 

Wnx™. 

New  Haven,  Conn., 

July  28, 1968. 

Dear  Smoket  :  While  sitting  here  thinking 
of  you,  I  decided  to  let  you  hear  from  me. 
I  would  have  written  earlier  but  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  get  to  call  you.  When  I  got 
off  work  its  too  late  to  call.  Well,  how  is 
everything  going  down  there.  I  got  started 
to  work  the  next  day  after  I  got  here.  I 
went  to  work  on  a  backhoe  and  worked  two 
days  and  got  laid  off,  but  I  also  got  a  check 
for  $70.00.  I  went  back  to  the  hall  Monday 
and  they  sent  me  on  a  Job  operating  a 
scraper.  I  like  operating  an  electric  scraper. 

I  am  working  for  Cosgrove  Construction 
Company  building  an  airport.  I  didn't  know 
it  got  so  tiresome  sitting  in  that  seat  all 
day.  I  wbls  making  more  money  an  hour  op- 
erating the  backhoe  than  I  was  the  scraper 
and  that  scraper  work  was  the  hardest.  I  am 
well  satisfied  with  my  Job.  The  people  up 
here  are  very  nice.  They  are  willing  to  help 
you  any  way  they  can.  I  haven't  had  any 
trouble  getting  to  work.  They  assigned  a  man 
to  take  care  of  me  until  I  get  straightened 
out  and  he  does  a  good  Job  of  It.  He  let 
me  use  his  truck  for  four  days  to  get  to 
work  and  I  have  been  catching  my  way  to 
work  every  day  since  then  with  some  guys 
on  the  Job.  I  have  been  saving  my  money 
for  this  occasion.  When  I  got  here,  I  called 
my  mother  and  told  her  to  send  me  $400 
to  buy  me  a  car  because  I  had  to  get  to  my 
Job.  In  about  four  days  she  sent  me  a  check. 
I  bought  me  a  '60  Ford  in  good  shape  for 
$300.  I  paid  him  cash  for  It,  so  now  I  can 
go  to  work  in  my  own  car.  I  have  two  checks 
that  I  never  cashed  and  don't  need  them  for 
anything.  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you, 
the  Job  Corps  and  the  people  at  Jacobs  Creek 
for  what  they  have  done  for  me  and  I  will 
never  forget  It.  I  am  coming  to  see  you  when 
It  gets  too  bad  to  work.  I  am  going  to  save 
every  penny  I  own.  The  contractor  told  me 
he  didn't  know  that  they  taught  us  to  move 
dirt  like  that.  They  all  stand  and  watch  me 
when  I  come  In  the  cut  and  when  I  get 
loaded  dirt  is  falling  at  the  side.  I  move 
more  dirt  in  a  week  than  I  moved  at  Jacobs 
Creek  in  a  year.  I  also  found  Ell  Lampton. 


He  lives  about  three  blocks  from  me.  I  go 
over  to  his  house  all  the  time.  He's  been 
married  for  9  months.  He  told  me  he  was 
going  to  call  you  when  he  got  a  chance.  I 
went  over  in  my  car  and  we  went  riding, 
learning  the  way  around.  We  went  on  the 
beach  Sunday  and  stayed  all  day.  I  like  the 
seashore  out  here.  It  stays  cold  all  the  time. 
This  lady  I  rented  the  apartment  from  treats 
me  like  a  son.  When  I  leave,  I  have  to  tell 
her  I'm  going  and  when  I'm  coming  back. 
She's  a  very  nice  lady  to  live  with.  I  pay 
$20  a  week  for  the  apartment  and  all  I  have 
to  buy  Is  my  food.  I  guess  you're  saying  I  am 
going  to  write  ten  pages,  but  I  Just  want  to 
let  you  know  I  appreciate  everything  you  did 
for  me.  There's  plenty  of  work  up  here.  You 
ought  to  send  some  more  guys  up  to  work. 
I  think  they  would  like  it  up  here.  I  think 
I  have  talked  enough.  Tell  all  of  the  instruc- 
tors I  said  hello.  So,  I  will  bring  this  letter 
to  a  close. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walt  Mitchell. 

September  24,  1967. 

Hi  Rustt:  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  write  sooner, 
but  I  smashed  up  my  car  and  I've  had  to  go 
through  a  lot  of  trouble. 

I  am  still  trying  to  find  out  who  the  lady 
is  that  ran  into  me. 

I  got  a  Job  5  days  ago  as  a  mechanic 
helper.  I  am  making  $3.70  an  hour.  I  am 
doing  all  right  except  we  are  working  on  a 
caterpillar — the  part  we  never  got  in.  And 
that  is  the  final  drive  We  had  the  whole 
track  off,  and  the  steering  clutch  out,  and 
the  final  drive  apart,  because  a  bearing  rode 
up  the  inside  of  the  final  drive.  We  Just  got 
It  together  today. 

And  now  we  have  got  to  take  the  engine 
out  of  a  cat  scraper  and  put  a  clutch  plate 
in  it,  so  I  guess  I  am  going  to  be  pretty  busy 
for  a  while. 

I  am  working  in  Edlna,  Minnesota  for  a  Mr. 
Carl  Kraul.  I  am  renting  a  place  about  20 
miles  from  there  called  Hopkins,  Minnesota. 

But  I  want  you  to  write  to  my  home  address 
because  I  don't  know  how  long  I  am  going  to 
stay  here  in  Hopkins. 

The  rent  is  cheap  here — $28  a  month.  So 
bye  for  now.  Write  soon. 
As  always, 

Wilfred  J.  Hilton. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 
September  28. 1967. 
Mr.  Jack  Kellt. 

Dear  Mr.  Kellt:  Just  a  few  lines  to  let 
you  hear  from  me.  This  leaves  me  well  and 
hope  when  these  few  lines  reach  your  hand  it 
will  find  you  in  the  best  of  health. 

Mr.  Kelly,  I  am  sorry  It  took  so  much  time 
to  write,  but  I  have  been  working  hard  and 
now  I  got  use  to  the  work.  I  am  ok.  Tell  all 
the  boys  to  stick  with  it  at  J.  C.  because  in 
the  long  run  it  pays  off.  If  they  think  we  are 
lying,  wc  will  be  there  in  two  months  and  we 
can  tell  them  ourselves.  I  say  we,  that  Is  Tift. 
Pat  McCary  and  me,  we  all  are  working  now 
nice  and  hard.  I  make  $5.22  an  hour,  and  .50 
an  hour,  that  Is  why  I  say  it  pays  off.  Tell 
Maxwell  hello  and  I  miss  him,  and  tell 
Smokey  I  thank  them  for  all  they  taught 
me,  and  tell  Big  Clee  hello  and  I  want  to 
write  him.  but  I  lost  my  wallet  and  I  don't 
have  his  address.  Tell  all  the  guys  hello  and 
stay  with  it  at  Jacobs  Creek. 
From. 

Earthel  ALrORD, 

as  (Slick) . 

Marienville,  Pa. 
Senator  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  have  Just  heard  that  Blue  Jay  Job  Cen- 
ter may  be  closed.  As  a  faculty  member  of 
Clairton  State  College.  Clairton,  Penn..  Spe- 
cial Education  Dept.  and  as  a  supen'isor  of 
student  teachers  who  are  now  and  have  been 
getting  very  valuable  experience  at  Blue  Jay 
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Job  Corps  Center,  I  wish  you  would  do  all 
In  your  power  to  have  this  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter re-evaluated  before  a  decision  to  close 
It  Is  acted  upon.  Ihiank  you. 

■  L.  D.  Sattvagk, 

Associate  Profii/ssOT  of  Special  Education. 

I     

Crttbcr  WoMKri  UNmtD  of  Drraorr, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  April  14, 1969. 
Hon.  Philip  Hart. 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.c\ 

OVAR  SXNATOR  Qabt  :  As  you  probably  know 
Church  Women  pnlted  Is  one  of  the  four 
sponsoring  agents  which  formed  Women  In 
Community  Service  (WICS).  We  contract 
voluntarily  to  scfeen  and  recruit  Olrls  for 
Job  Corps. 

We  are  very  dlsttressed  at  President  Nixon's 
actions  as  well  as  i  the  actions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  14  the  proposed  closing  of 
some  66  centers.    \ 

Besides  all  the  l^eas  that  I  know  you  have 

about   this — we   vsjlsh   to  stress  that  we  are 

total   personality   of   the 


P.S.— As  a  WICS 


interested    In    thej 

girl — which   Is   unique   In   the   present  Job 
Corps  centers  and]  for  local  industry  to  Just 
stress  skills — this  i  legates  part  of  the  unique- 
ness of  Job  Corps. 
Thanks -for  youi  help  and  interest. 
Sincerely, 

WrNEFHZD  K.  Alberti, 
Chair  Tian.  Action  Committee. 
\  visitor  myself  I  am  deeply 
concerned    personally — our    Detroit    School 
leaves  so  much  to  I  e  desired !  These  kids  need 
something! 

SoTTTHTOXD,  Mich.. 

April  14.  1969. 
Senator  Philip  A.  E  art. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.    ' 

Dear  Senator  Hj,rt:  A  recent  news  report 
%ated  that  with  the  transfer  of  the  Job 
Corps  Program  fron  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  the  Labor  Department  a  dras- 
tic curtailment  ol  the  program  would  be 
undertaken.  This  li  a  disturbing  report.  We 
hope  It  Is  not  tne.  We  request  that  you 
make  every  effort  to  assure  continuance  of 
this  needed  prograii. 

Much  of  the  cfitlclsm  of  the  program 
comes  from  those  tvho  either  Uve  near  Job 
Corps  Centers  or  dbject  to  the  cost.  If  the 
program  were  to  run  smoothly  causing  the 
surrounding  communities  no  trouble  then 
It  would  seem  thab  the  program  were  not 
reaching  the  right  kids.  It  Is  not  so  much 
how  these  kids  bel^ve  when  they  start  but 
rather  how  It  effedts  their  lives  after  they 
finish. 

It  has  been  said  bhat  It  costs  less  to  send 
a  boy  to  Harvard  than  to  train  a  Job  Corps 
recruit.  It's  true  an  a  why  shouldn't  It.  Look 
at  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  product 
in  both  cases.  Also,  look  at  the  alternatives. 
Without  Harvard,  the  same  boy  would  have 
little  trouble  flndlnf  success  In  a  state  uni- 
versity. Without  ths  Job  Corps  this  boy  or 
girl  often  costs  soclsty  more  In  welfare,  un- 
employment, crime  ( itc.,  than  Job  Corps  does. 
We  hope  that  yov  will  be  able  to  at  least 
block  the  proposed  I'eductlon  If  not  Increase 
the  number  served.  | 
Thank  you. 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  more  recently  with  the  Department 
of  Interior  In  the  operation  of  seven  (7) 
Carpentry  Programs,  wherein  we  are  provid- 
ing related  and  manipulative  experience  to 
sixty  (60)  of  the  underprepared  and  under- 
privileged youth  m  each  of  the  seven  (7) 
centers. 

Although  none  of  our  programs  have  run 
the  full  cycle,  we  have  already  placed  fifty 
two  (52)  young  men  that  we  were  able  to 
qualify  Into  our  Apprenticeship  Programs 
throughout  the  country  and  we  expect  to 
place  all  of  the  young  men  now  In  our  pro- 
grams in  the  Industry  upon  the  completion 
of  their  program,  some  of  which  will  be  com- 
pleted in  June,  1969  and  others  In  July,  1969. 

Therefore,  we  request  that  serious  consid- 
eration be  given  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Job  Corps  Conservation  Centers  In  that  we 
feel  an  excellent  Job  Is  being  done  In  the 
training  and  placement  of  young  men  In 
gainful  employment  who  will  take  their  place 
In  their  community  as  active  citizens  and 
workers  In  the  Industry,  who,  otherwise,  will 
be  a  burden,  as  well  as  a  problem,  for  society. 

If  curtailment  Is  essential  of  some  of  the 
Conservation  Centers,  It  should  be  done  on  a 
selected  basis  after  full  investigation  of  the 
quality  of  training  and  Job  placement  that 
has  been  accomplished  at  each  center. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.    A.    HtJTCHESON, 

General  President. 

Cadillac,  Mich., 
_  April  15, 1969. 

Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  city  commission  Cadillac,  Michigan. 

'Whereas,  the  administration  In  Wash- 
ington has  decided  to  close  the  Hoxey  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Center  at  Hoxeyvllle, 

"And,  whereas,  said  Job  Corps  center  has 
131  young  men  and  36  staff  members  at  Its 
facility  and  has  been  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  economy  of  the  area  since  1965, 

"And.  whereas,  the  work  performed  In 
training  young  men  to  assume  employment 
and  become  responsible  citizens  Is  so  vital  to 
the  young  men  and  the  country  as  to  pre- 
clude its  Importance  being  measured  In 
dollars,  the  people  of  the  city  of  Bessemer 
oppose  the  closing  of  the  OJlbway  Job  Corps 
Center.  Marenlsco." 

Please  do  everything  In  yoiu-  power  to  keep 
this  Job  Corps  Center  open. 

Elmer  V.  Sandin, 
Mayor,  City  of  Bessemer,  Mich. 


April  25,  1969 


April  25,  1969 
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ters   become   necessary,   we    urge   that   the 
OJlbway  Center  remain  In  operaUon. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  Basso, 
Township  Supervisor. 

Chamber  or  Commerce, 

Watersmeet,  Mich., 

„        „ April  8. 1969. 

Hon.  Philip  a.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  Hart:  A  recent  article  In  the 
Ironwood  Dally  Globe  Indicates  that  a  deep 
cut  m  funds  Is  being  considered  for  the  Job 
Corps  program.  If  this  cut  In  funds  Is  put 
Into  effect  many  of  the  existing  centers  would 
be  closed. 

Our  OJlbway  Civilian  Conversation  Center 
at  Marenlsco  In  Gogebic  County,  Michigan 
has  been  operated  for  three  years.  I  have 
visited  this  center  and  seen  the  good  Job  they 
are  doing  m  educating  and  providing  work 
skills  to  the  young  men  assigned  to  It  In 
addition  they  have  completed  many  worth 
while  projects,  of  benefit  to  our  community 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  of  tour- 
ists who  visit  our  area  each  year.  I  am  partlcu 
larly  pleased  with  the  help  they  have  pro- 
vided m  the  development  of  our  Sylvanla 
Recreation  Area  and  Black  River  Harbor  In 
addition  to  the  many  benefits  to  these  men 
our  OJlbway  Center  has  provided  employ, 
ment  for  our  number  of  local  citizens  Ex- 
penditures for  the  operation  of  the  center 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
local  economy. 

We  are  all  hopeful  that  the  necessity  for 
cuts  In  the  Job  Corps  progam  will  be  care- 
fully  considered.  Should  the  closing  of  the 
center  become  necessary  we  urge  that  the 
OJlbway  Center  remain  In  operation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jay  B.  Shitra, 
President,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Sincerely, 


C  eorce  I.  S.  Corcoran. 
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Township  of  Watersmeet, 
Watersmeet,  Mich.,  April  11, 1969. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  have  Just  heard 
that  not  only  are  the  appropriations  for  the 
Job  Corps  program  being  drastically  cut,  but 
that  many  of  the  existing  Centers  are  to  be 
closed  by  July  1.  Included  In  the  list  to  be 
closed  was  the  OJlbway  Job  Corps  Center, 
located  at  Marenlsco  in  Gogebic  County, 
Michigan. 

The  OJlbway  ClvUlan  Conservation  Center 
has  done  a  good  Job  in  educating  and  pro- 
viding work  skills  to  the  young  men  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  been  assigned  there. 
They  have  completed  many  worthwhile 
projects  Including  a  number  of  benefit  to 
this  community.  In  addition  to  the  primary 
purpose,  of  aiding  these  young  men.  the 
OJlbway  Center  has  provided  employment 
for  a  number  of  local  people  and  Its  expendi- 
tures for  operation  have  been  a  help  to  our 
local  economy. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  worthwhile  pro- 
gram and  any  cuts  In  It  wlU  be  carefully 
considered.  Should  the  closing  of  some  Cen- 


Gladstone,  Mich., 

„       ^  ^Pr</ 11. 1969. 

Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  The  recent  develop, 
ments  In  the  status  of  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram are  of  considerable  concern  to  me.  Diir- 
ing  the  Lenten  season  the  congregation  which 
I  serve  In  Gladstone,  Michigan,  conducted  a 
sound,  though  not  exhaustive,  study  of  the 
Marquette  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women 
Based  on  information  received  and  on  per- 
sonal contact  with  Individual  enrollees,  the 
program  has  earned  my  support. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  government  has 
chosen  a  relatively  safe,  although  not  par- 
ticularly InteUlgent  approach  to  decreased 
spending.  The  Job  Corps  Is  not  tremendously 
popular  on  the  national  scale:  it  does  not  ap- 
pear critical:  It  does  not  demonstrate  im- 
mediate and  spectacular  benefits.  Its  demise 
will  probably  not  create  an  outcry  from  re- 
spective constituencies. 

The  Labor  Department's  announcement 
should,  however  be  very  upsetting.  The  Basic 
philosophy  of  the  Job  Corps  Is  sound.  People 
who  are  trained  and  hence  capable  of  work- 
ing are  healthier  people,  personally  and  na- 
tlonaUy,  than  are  people  on  welfare.  The 
types  of  training  the  Job  Corps  offers  are 
useful  to  the  economy  and  offer  the  trainee 
some  self-respect.  This  type  of  "building 
from  the  bottom"  program  marks  the  sirea  In 
which  we  should  be  studying,  experimenting, 
and  developing  more  comprehensive  help 
programs. 

I  fear  that  the  planned  closures  will  result 
In  a  diminished,  rather  than  an  Increased, 
concentration  on  one  of  the  most  rational 
and  realistic  social  developments  In  recent 
years.  Perhaps  the  Job  Corps  should  not  con- 
tinue In  Its  present  form.  As  a  step  In  the 
right  direction  It  should  be  varied,  expanded. 


studied,  and  Improved — not  dumped.  I  urge 
you  to  support  the  Job  Corps  and  to  resist 
the  withdrawal  of  funds  from  this  area  of 
need. 

In  response  to  demands  for  funds  In  other 
areas,  I  feel  this  way.  The  strength  of  ovir 
nation  Is  In  the  people  who  love  It  and  are 
treated  well  by  It,  not  In  military  muscles 
flexed  hither  and  yon.  The  nation's  defense 
depends  more  on  the  building  of  firm  founds- 
tlons  than  on  thin  missile  defense  systems 
built  to  protect  what  may  not  exist.  Our 
cosmic  responsibility  Is  to  cure  ourselves  be- 
fore we  spread  our  particular  concern  of 
prejudice  and  dls-respect  to  the  entire  solar 
system. 

Thank    you   for   your   consideration   of   a 
letter   which    turned   out   longer   and    more 
Involved    than    I    had    Intended.    I    cannot 
apologize,  because  the  Issue  Is  crucial. 
Respectfully  yours. 

The  Rev.  Philip  J.  Nancarrow. 

Painesdale,  Mich.. 

April   14,   1969. 
Hon.   Philip    Hart. 
U.S.  Senator,  Michigan. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  ask  you  to  work  and  fight  for  the 
continuation  of  the  OJlbway  Civilian  Con- 
servation Center,  located  In  the  heart  of  our 
Ottowa  National  Forest,  In  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan. 

Staffed  by  dedicated  administrators,  teach- 
ers, work  project  engineer,  this  on  the  Job 
training  program  has  opened  the  door  to  a 
new  way  of  life  for  hundreds  of  16-18  year 
old  youth,  by  fostering,  through  a  carefully 
planned  program,  the  hidden  talents,  the 
abilities  as  well  as  alerting  the  enrollees  of 
the  importance  of  working  to  perpetuate  and 
preserve  the  precious  natural  resources  found 
In  a  National  Forest,  such  as  ours,  In  the 
Water  Wonderland  of  Michigan. 

Should  we  allow  the  "cancelling  out" 
of  a  center,  such  as  this,  thvis  shattering  a 
ripening  of  the  much  needed,  energetic 
young  man  power  In  our  conservation  area 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula? 

Should  we,  sit  back  and  allow  our  voice 
Ln  the  Senate  and  Congress  "wipe  out"  a 
pertinent  Issue  of  our  home  area,  the  Job 
Corp  or  the  school  drop-out,  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  undeslred,  the  training,  so  well 
and  meaningly  established.  In  a  natural 
classroom,  which  has  proven  to  them  to  be 
"something  of  value"  found  in  living  on 
God's  good  earth? 

Dare  we  permit,  the  acclaimed  economist 
to  send  back  to  our  bulging  cities,  to  the 
same  conditions  which  we  so  loudly  claim 
where  the  instrument  which  contributed  to 
the  youth's  unrest,  during  their  vibrant 
growing  years? 

Do  we  dare  allow  our  future  generations 
to  read  our  records  of  1969-70,  when  we 
sanctioned  the  "throwing  to  the 
winds"  these  youth  whose  greatest  need 
was  to  be  needed,  while  we  were  content 
with  a  "balanced  budget"  and  the  showing 
of  a  "surplus"  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  period? 

Let  us  give  more  than  Up  service  when  we 
advocate  aid  to  the  underprivileged  on  one 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  employ  ex{)ert8, 
at  great  costs,  to  present  programs  of  every 
conceivable  nature,  yet  to  be  proven,  to  be 
what  is  claimed  to  be  a  more  stable  economy? 

We  have  been  generous  with  our  tax  money 
In  raising  the  scale  of  living  for  those  who 
work  for  us  in  our  government,  on  all  levels, 
yet  we  continually  quibble  and  hesitate  and 
become  complacent,  as  we  allow,  often,  the 
"nays"  and  "yeas"  to  cut  from  "the 
least  of  these"  a  small  share  In  our  pro- 
fessed abundance. 

I  feel  humble.  Indeed,  when  I  think  of 
those  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  who 
worked  together  to  raise  a  great  nation  from 
a  wilderness,  and  through  their  forslght  and 
writing  created  our  constitution,  thus  carv- 


ing and  opening  a  door  for  a  government  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

Let  us  not  "rip  out"  OJlbway  where  so 
much  has  been  done,  for  so  many,  in  such  a 
short  time  among  whom  are  those,  who  we 
were  told  about  ages  ago,  "well  always  have 
with  us."  Let  us  not  "tear  down  the  en- 
trance" of  a  key  to  the  youth,  who  are  will- 
ing to  study  and  work  for  a  new  way  of  life 
and  replace  the  sign  with  "closed  because  of 
a  cut-back"  which  would  add  another  frus- 
tration to  the  problemed  youth  of  our  coun- 
try, not  excluding  those  from  our  Upper 
Peninsula.  Let  us  not  allow  the  needs  of  our 
dependent  youth  to  be  "cut  down  or  cut 
out." 

We  ask  those  who  represent  the  final  au- 
thority In  this  most  Impmrtant  issue  to  come 
and  see  for  themselves  the  program  In  action 
at  OJlbway  Civilian  Conservation  Center,  in 
the  Ottawa  National  Forest  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan,  where  they  will  wit- 
ness, I  think,  the  most  successful  tool  yet 
conceived  In  helping  the  16-18  years  olds 
to  better  help  themselves. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Vall  Dunstan, 
An  interested  citizen. 

Marquette,  Mich., 

April  21,  1969. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  want  to  express  my  strongest  personal 
and  institutional  objection  to  the  announce- 
ment Indicating  the  possibility  of  closing  the 
Marquette  Job  Corps  Center  prior  to  June  30, 
1969.  This  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  en- 
rollees who  should  be  given  maximum  time 
to  complete  as  much  of  their  program  as 
p>osslble.  It  Is  an  Injustice  to  the  dedicated 
staff  members  In  our  program  who  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  and  courtesy  to  seek 
new  employment  for  next  year.  Several  have 
already  taken  positions  for  next  year  but 
would  not  have  financial  resources  prior  to 
July  1.  Your  support  for  the  continuation  of 
the  program  through  June  30,  1969  and  Its 
orderly  phasing  out  by  that  date  Is  very  Im- 
pK>rtant  to  the  Integrity  of  the  program. 

John  X.  Jamrich, 


face  of  the  United  States  against  aggression 
In  both  Europe  and  Asia;  and  (3)  provided 
desperately  needed  technical  aid  and  other 
assistance  In  the  best  tradition  of  American 
generosity  to  developing  nations  struggling 
to  create  free  and  prosperous  and  democratic 
conditions  for  their  peoples. 

Sec  4.  The  Congress  further  recognizes 
that  President  TYvunan  no  less  heeded  the 
plight  of  all  Americans  whom  prosperity 
and  Justice  had  passed  by  and  that  he  boldly 
advocated  programs  designed  to  translate 
the  promise  of  a  bountiful  America  into  ful- 
fillment for  each  and  every  American. 

Sec.  5.  A  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  distin- 
guished "Man  from  Independence,"  Harry 
S.  Truman. 


n\t 


S.  RES.  182— RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  A  SUM- 
MARY REPORT  OF  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAMESE LAND  REFORM  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  PACK  WOOD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  <S.  Res.  182) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

S.   Res.    182 

Resolved,  That  the  summary  rep>ort  on  land 
reform  In  South  Vietnam,  prepared  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  for  use  by  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  183— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  EX- 
PRESS THE  SENSE  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE 
SHUTDOWN  OF  THE  JOB  CORPS 
INSTALLATIONS  BEFORE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL AUTHORIZATION 
AND  APPROPRIATION  ACTION 


Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 

President,  Norther^^MicMganUn^^sit^,^^  H°"^,:.^'"-  HART,  Mr.  HUGHES,  Mr.  INOUYE, 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  MoNTOYA.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGH  • ,  submitted  a  resolution  <S.  Res. 
183)  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
in  opposition  to  the  shutdown  of  Job 
Corps  installations  before  congressional 
authorization  and  appropriation  action. 
(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Cranston.) 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
20— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  EXTENDING 
TO  THE  HONORABLE  HARRY  S. 
TRUMAN.  33D  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  BEST 
WISHES  OF  CONGRESS  ON  HIS 
85TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  MONTOYA  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  20)  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  hereby  extends  to 
the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  33d  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Its  best  wishes 
on  the  occasion  of  his  85th  birthday.  May  8, 
1969. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  expresses  Its  appre- 
ciation to  President  Truman  for  his  distin- 
guished service  as  United  States  Senator,  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States  diulng  the 
period  from  1935  to  1963. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  expresses  Its  appre- 
ciation for  President  Truman's  determined 
and  firm  policies  In  respect  to  foreign  affairs 
which,  with  Invaluable  bipartisan  support, 
(1)  helped  In  the  Immediate  years  after 
World  War  II  to  reconstruct  a  ravaged  and 
weakened  Western  Europe;  (2)  firmly  set  the 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  AND  HIGH- 
WAY SAFETY  ADMINISTRATION- 
AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    14 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
myself  and  Senator  Nelson,  to  S.  1245. 
the  National  TraflQc  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  appro- 
priately referred  and  printed;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  In  the  Recoho 
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The  amendment  (No.  14)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  and  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  aXt«r{  Une  5.  InMrt  the  follow- 
ing new  section  : 

"THE  FEDERAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  AND 
HIGHWAY  SAFHTY  ADMINISTRATION 
"See.  S.  (a)  section  3(e)  (1)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transpor^tlon  Act  (80  Stat.  931: 
49  use.  1662(e)  (<) )  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  Federal  Railroad  Administration" 
tn  the  first  sentence  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  words  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  and  High- 
way Safety  Administration'. 

•■(b)  Paragraph  (|l)  of  secOon  3(f)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the  Fed- 
eral Motor  Vehicle  and  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, carry  out  (A)  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  718).  (B)  the  provisions 
of  the  Highway  Sajety  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat. 
731),  (C)  the  provisions  of  chapter  4  of  title 
23,  United  States  ($ode,  and  (D)  bis  func- 
tions relating  to  ciotor  carrier  safety  con- 
ducted through  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safaty  of  th«  Depart|nent.' 

"(c)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
3(f)  of  such  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

"(d)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3(f)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  strllOng  out  the  designa- 
tion '(4)'  and  iniertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
•(2)-.  j 

"(e)  Section  5314  of  tlUe  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  clause: 

"154)  Admlnlstritor,  Federal  Motor  Ve- 
hicle and  Highway  SM«ty  Administration.' 

••(f»  Clause  (125)|of  section  5316  of  such 
title  5  Is  hereby  repealed." 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.JMr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  cqnsent  that  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Commerce  Committee 
proposing  this  legi^ation  and  a  strength- 
ening of  the  Federal  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram be  printed  immediately  following 
the  text  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  noi  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows! 

Mr.  RxBicoiT.  MrJ  Chairman,  Just  three 
years  ago  I  testified!  before  this  Committee 
In  suppwrt  of  the  flist  national  traffic  safe- 
ty legislation  Aftef  a  long  struggle,  the 
time  for  meaningful!  action  had  arrived.  In 
the  spring  of  1966  wie  had  great  hope  of  re- 
versing the  rising  titend  of  highway  deaths 
and  Injuries. 

This  Committee  reported  an  excellent  bill 
which  passed  the  S4nate  unanimously  and 
became  law  In  September,  1966.  We  believed 
that  Congress  and  this  Executive  had  made  a 
firm  commitment  to!  Improve  traffic  safety. 

I  regret  to  say  it  today — but  we  were 
wrong  The  record  ^f  the  past  three  years 
Is  disappointing.  Though  some  progress  baa 
been  made,  the  hard  facta  are  that  In  1968, 
2,500  more  people  were  killed  and  over  100,- 
000  more  Injured  thai)  In  1966. 

We  do  not  have  lip  look  far  to  find  the 
causes  of  failure  In  { the  traffic  t&fety  pro- 
gram. Lack  of  fundsi  personnel  freezes  and 
organizational  difficulties  have  prevented  the 
program  from  realizing  ita  potential.  And 
the  American  people  have  had  to  pay  the 
price  In  higher  deattia  and  Injxiriea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  essential  In- 
gredients In  any  su^ceaaful  iHX>gram — ade- 
quate funds,  s\ifflcleBt  personnel  and  good 
organization.  The  Highway  Safety  B\ir©au  la 
lacking  all  three. 

Congress  authorized  a  total  of  $61  million 
for  motor  vehicle  safety  In  FY  1967-69.  The 
Administration  requested  only  $36.4  million 
however,  and  Just  •2V.4  million  was  appro- 


priated. Thiis  the  Bvireau  received  only  63 
percent  of  the  amount  we  believed  was  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  program. 

The  outlook  for  the  futvxre  Is  little  brighter. 
It  was  reported  last  week  that  President 
Nixon  will  support  the  previous  Administra- 
tion's recommendations  of  $23  million  for 
FY  1970.  but  win  cut  the  request  for  FT 
1971  by  $6  mllUon. 

Since  It  began,  the  safety  program  has 
been  operating  under  a  yellow  caution  light 
of  budgetary  restraint,  far  below  its  poten- 
tial. Now  is  the  time  to  give  It  the  green 
light  to  proceed  at  full  speed  with  its  etforts 
to  save  lives.  I  urge  you  to  Increase  the  funds 
for  this  program  by  at  least  50  percent,  as 
Dr.  Haddon  recently  recommended. 

The  problems  of  traffic  safety  are  solvable. 
Vehicle  defects  can  be  detected  and  cor- 
rected before  they  cause  accidents.  New 
safety  equipment  can  reduce  the  death  toll 
and  minimize  injuries.  But  this  requires 
more  funds.  There  are  no  bargain  basement 
solutions. 

The  Safety  Bureau  has  also  stiffered  from 
severe  restrictions  on  the  size  of  its  staff. 
Right  now  it  has  only  87  full  time  profes- 
sional employees  engaged  In  motor  vehicle 
safety  work.  Ten  of  these  are  assigned  to 
defect  review.  But  10  people  cannot  ferret  out 
the  safety  defects  In  the  20  million  cars  pro- 
duced since  the  safety  law  took  effect.  It  Is 
not  surprising  then  that  major  defects,  like 
those  which  caused  the  recall  of  4.9  million 
General  Motors  cars  recently,  go  unnoted  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

Major  divisions,  such  as  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
spection and  School  Bus  Safety,  have  only 
one  professional  employee.  The  office  of  Cost 
and  Lead  Time  Analysis,  which  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  was  told 
would  be  established  last  year.  Is  without  a 
single  employee,  it  exists  only  on  paper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people  are 
not  getting  their  money's  worth  from  the 
Safety  Bureau.  They  think  their  hard  earned 
tax  dollars  are  buying  an  effective  program, 
but  they  are  not.  The  Bureau  has  issued  only 
28  safety  standards,  many  of  them  minor  or 
calling  for  no  real  change.  Just  two  new 
standards  and  two  amendments  are  sched- 
uled to  become  effective  on  January  1,  1970. 
none  is  a  significant  safety  Innovation. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  Bureau  has  lost 
the  initiative  on  vehicle  safety  development 
to  the  Industry  and  one  reason  is  that  it  does 
not  have  enough  personnel  to  do  the  Job. 
Ultimately,  It  Is  people  who  must  do  the 
work — or  it  doesn't  get  done.  In  the  Bureau 
the  work  has  not  been  done.  The  Bureau  has 
been  severely  handicapped  by  budgetary  or 
employment  restrictions  for  17  of  the  29 
months  of  its  existence,  so  Its  performance  is 
understandable,  if  not  excusable. 

This  situation  must  not  continue.  Like  the 
authorization,  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  should 
be  increased  by  50  percent.  Then.  I  believe 
we  will  see  real  advances  in  vehicle  safety. 

Beyond  money  and  personnel,  there  must 
be  organlzaUonal  changes  if  the  Bureau  Is  to 
function  effectively.  Presently,  the  Safety  Bu- 
reau Is  part  of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, along  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  far  over- 
shadows the  other  two  agencies.  It  will  ad- 
minister about  $4  billion  In  highway  con- 
struction funds  in  fiscal  1969.  By  contrast, 
the  Safety  Bureau  has  a  budget  of  $26.5 
minion  and  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety — which  regulates  interstate  carriers — 
about  $2  million. 

In  this  organization  the  voice  of  traffic 
safety  is  muffled  by  those  whose  interest  la 
building  roads.  Safety  is  a  secondary  concern 
in  the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  The 
primary  interest  is  simply  extending  the  road 
network  of  the  Nation. 

The  organization  of  the  Highway  Adminis- 
tration has  Interfered  with  the  operation  of 


the  Safety  Bureau.  For  example,  the  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Hlgliway  AdnUnlstratlon 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Administrator. 
These  regional  offices  have  advised  officials 
In  many  states  that  they  need  not  compiv 
with  the  standard  requiring  a  safety  Inspec- 
tion of  all  registered  vehicles  once  a  year 
They  have  told  the  states  that  a  random 
Inspection  program  would  be  acceptable.  De- 
spite repeated  pleas  by  the  Safety  Bureau 
the  Administrator  has  failed  to  support  the 
established  standard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Highway  Administra- 
tion cannot  be  trusted  to  enforce  the  safety 
laws  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Its  Interests 
are  Just  too  different  from  those  of  the 
Bureau. 

The  remedy  for  this  organizational  conflict 
is  to  separate  the  Safety  Bureau  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  from  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  A  Highway  Safety  Adminis- 
tration should  be  formed,  with  an  Adminis- 
trator reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

The  new  Administration  should  be  com- 
posed of  a  headquarters  unit  and  a  group  of 
regional  offices,  each  headed  by  a  regional 
administrator. 

The  headquarters  staff  would  be  respon- 
sible for  establishing  national  safety  policy. 
goals,  and  standards;  providing  specialized 
technical  guidance  and  support:  reviewing 
the  adequacy  of  State  highway  safety  pro- 
gram plans:  performing  technical  and  fiscal 
audits  of  State  program  performance;  and 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  research,  de- 
velopment, and   training  programs. 

The  regional  offices  would  have  full  respon- 
slbiUty  and  authority  within  their  assigned 
geographic  areas  to  Implement  the  program. 
Including  the  approval  of  grant  applications 
and  providing  technical  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  States  In  the  carrying  out  of  their 
programs. 

This  would  give  highway  safety  the  voice 
and  status  it  deserves  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  new  Administration 
woxild  have  clear  Jurisdiction  and  authority 
to  deal  with  all  the  himuin  and  vehicular 
aspects  of  traffic  safety.  Its  work  would  be 
coordinated  with  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  I 
beUeve  this  is  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
way  to  organize  our  highway  safety  program. 
Accordingly.  I  shall  soon  Introduce  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  separate  Safety  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, I  hope  that  you  wlU  give  it  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  hearings  are  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  furious  debate  over  our  national 
priorities.  Some  talk  about  "guns  or  butter". 
But  I  think  it  Is  more  aptly  described  as 
Uves  verus  hardware.  For  what  is  at  stake 
here  Is  how  many  people  will  be  kUled  and 
Injured  on  our  highways  In  the  next  few 
years.  Some  deaths  and  Injuries  are  un- 
avoidable, but  many  can  be  prevented.  The 
resources  we  devote  to  traffic  safety  will  di- 
rectly affect  the  accident  roU. 

None  of  us  know  what  will  happen  In  the 
trouble  spots  of  the  world  tomorrow.  But  we 
do  know  what  wlU  happen  on  owr  streets  and 
highways.  I  urge  you  to  put  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  people  first. 


Arml  25,  1969 
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NEW  STATUS  FOR  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Ribicott 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment  to 
create  a  separate  Motor  Vehicle  and 
Highway  Safety  Administration  In  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Senator  Ribicoff's  proposal  would  lift 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau, 
which  administers  the  traffic  and  high- 
way safety  programs  authorized  by  Con- 


gress in  1966,  out  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  and  give  it  independent 
status,  reporting  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

Today,  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  is  at  a  critical  crossroads.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Biu-eau  has  made  very 
little  substantive  progress  in  the  3  years 
of  its  existence  in  combating  the  high- 
way death  toll.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
is  that  it  has  been  severely  hampered  in 
administering  the  law  by  the  law  status 
accorded  it  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

To  fimctlon  effectively,  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  must  have  the 
freedom  to  act  and  react  quickly,  to  make 
policy  decisions  and  legal  judgments  in- 
dependently, and  to  deal  openly  and 
honestly  with  the  Congress  and  the 
public. 

under  the  present  structure,  this  does 
not  seem  possible. 

Today,  the  Bureau  is  burled  deep  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  It  is 
one  of  three  entitles  in  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration.  The  others  are  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  by  far  the  larg- 
est with  a  $4  billion  annual  budget  and 
overwhelmingly  dominant,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
must  rely  on  the  FHA  for  all  its  legal, 
public  information,  administrative,  and 
policy  planning  services. 

Dr.  William  Haddon,  former  Director 
of  the  Bureau,  strongly  indicated  in  his 
testimony  before  Congressman  Moss' 
subcommittee  in  the  House,  that  this 
administrative  setup  was  totally  unwork- 
able. And  since  his  departure,  it  has 
been  complicated  by  the  establishment  of 
a  management  council  which  Is  ruling 
as  a  troika  on  all  policy  matters  concern- 
ing the  Safety  Bureau.  The  independence 
of  the  Bureau  and  the  authority  of  its 
Director,  who  is  outnumbered  on  the 
council  by  two  FHA  officials,  have  been 
severely  reduced  by  this  action. 

The  Bureau  cannot  possibly  function 
effectively  when  it  must  rely  on  FHA  for 
all  its  legal  and  policy  planning  services, 
and  when  every  minor  policy  decision 
must  be  scrutinized  by  an  administrator 
whose  program  very  often  conflicts  with 
the  Bureau's  goals. 

Many  people  in  the  Bureau  feel  strong- 
ly that  the  effectiveness  of  the  Bureau  lies 
in  its  independence  and  that  the  impor- 
tance of  its  work  demands  that  it  be  a 
separate  entity  reporting  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  It  was  never 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  include  the  Bu- 
reau in  FHA.  And  now  that  It  has  proven 
clearly  unworkable,  it  is  time  to  remove  it 
and  upgrade  its  status  to  where  it  was 
originally  intended. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
foUo^v-lng  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Shiro  Kashiwa,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  Clyde 
O.  Martz,  resigned. 


Robert  K.  Fukuda,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Hawaii 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Yoshlml 
Hayashl,  resigning. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  May  2,  1969,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tions, with  a  further  statement  whether 
It  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Fri- 
day, May  2,  1969,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  William  E.  Schuyler,  Jr., 
of  Maryland,  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  vice  Edward  J.  Brenner. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttr- 
DicK),  the  Senator  from  Pennylvania 
(Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG) ,  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Fri- 
day, May  2,  1969,  at  10:30  ajn.,  In  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

George  E.  MacBIlnnon,  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  circuit,  vice  Charles  Fahy, 
retired. 

Roger  Robb,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  circuit,  vice  John  A. 
Danaher,  retired. 

Thomas  A.  Flannery,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  David 
G.  Bress. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hhuska)  ,  and  myself. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JXroiCIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Victor  R.  Ortega,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New 
Mexico  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John 
F.  Qulnn,  Jr. 


Thomas  F.  Turley,  Jr.,  of  Termessee. 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Thomas  L.  Robinson. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  May  2,  1969,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish  to 
present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tions, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    HEARING    ON 
NOMINATION  OP  EDWARD  E.  JOHN- 
STON TO  BE  HIGH  COMMISSIONER 
OF    THE    TRUST    TERRITORY    OF 
THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
committee  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Edward  E.  John- 
ston, of  Hawaii,  to  the  post  of  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
at  9:30  a.m..  Wednesday,  April  30,  In 
room  3110,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

I  ask  Unanimous  consent  that  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  nominee  be  In- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no    objection,    the   bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Biographical  IhfroRMATioN 

I.  Personal:  Name,  Edward  E.  Johnston; 
spouse's  name,  Clare;  home  address,  4924 
Wba  Street,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  zip  code. 
96821;  home  telephone,  373-3412;  business 
telephone,  636-2777;  place  and  date  of  birth. 
Jacksonville,  HI.,  1/3/18;  marriage  date. 
8/26/50;  children,  Janice,  16,  bom  May  24. 
1952;  Karen,  13,  born  October  21  1966;  resi- 
dent of  Hawaii  since  1946. 

n.  Education:  nUnols  College  Jackson- 
vllle,  AB.  In  psychology  and  economics, 
1939;  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  Active  on  debate 
teams  both  high  school  and  college;  State 
High  School  Champion  of  Illinois  3  years; 
reached  final  round  of  National  Forensic 
Tournament  In  1934  and  1935. 

m.  Business:  Advertising,  newspaper  and 
radio  fields  prior  to  World  War  n.  In  insur- 
ance industry  In  Hawaii  since  1948.  Presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  &0th  State 
Insurance  Associates,  Inc  ,  1960-66;  Merged 
Into  Hawaiian  Insurance  and  Guaranty, 
Ltd..  1966,  and  became  vice  president  of  the 
firm. 

rV.  Mintary:  United  States  Air  Force,  Pri- 
vate to  Captain,  1942-48;  Captain  to  Major, 
1951-52. 

V.  PoUtlcal:  Chairman,  Honolulu  County 
Committee,  1966-68;  National  Convention — 
Delegate  1960  and  1968;  Alternate  Delegate, 
1964;  Chairman,  Republican  Party  of  Ha- 
waii. 1965. 

VI.  Oovernment:  Secretary  of  Hawaii 
(Lieutenant  Governor),  1958-59;  chairman, 
Hawaii  State  Board  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, 1960-63. 

VII.  Civic:  President,  Hawaii  Chapter  of 
Chartered  Property  and  Casualty  Under- 
writers; Director  and  former  president.  B^- 
ter  Seal  Society;  Honorary  member  of  the 
Ala  Moana  Klwanls  Club;  Member  of  the 
Walalae  Ikl  Community  Association;  Paci- 
fic Club;  and  Membw  of  the  Central  YMCA. 
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ORDER  FOR  AIJJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  29,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unnnlmous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today.  It  stand  In  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


April  25,  1969 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES DURINp  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanitnous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  diulng  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  until  Tuesday,  April 
29,  1969.  and  that  they  may  be  appro- 
priately referred.   ' 

The  PRESromq  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  lordered. 


AUTHOREATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FIL5  REPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  W^st  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  also  asid  unanimous  consent 
that,  during  that  Same  period  of  time, 
all  committees  maj  file  reports,  together 
with  Individual,  minority,  or  supplemen- 
tal views. 

The  PRESIDIN(j  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


H.  Con.  Res.  216 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Kepresentativea 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  extends  to  the 
Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  33d  President  of 
the  United  States,  Its  best  wishes  on  the  oc- 
casion of  hU  85th  birthday.  May  8,  1969. 

Sec.  a.  The  Congress  expresses  Its  apprecia- 
tion to  President  Truman  for  his  distin- 
guished service  as  United  States  Senator,  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States  during  the 
period  from  1935  to  1963. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  expresses  Its  appreci- 
ation for  President  Truman's  determined 
and  firm  policies  In  respect  to  foreign  affairs 
which,  with  Invaluable  bipartisan  support. 
(1)  helped  In  the  Immediate  years  after 
World  War  II  to  reconstruct  a  ravaged  and 
weakened  Western  Europe;  (2)  firmly  set  the 
face  of  the  United  States  against  aggression 
In  both  Europe  and  Asia;  and  (3)  provided 
desperately  needed  technical  aid  and  other 
assistance  In  the  best  tradition  of  American 
generosity  to  developing  nations  struggling 
to  create  free  and  prosperous  and  democratic 
conditions  for  their  peoples. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  further  recognizes 
that  President  Truman  no  less  heeded  the 
plight  of  all  Americans  whom  prosperity  and 
Justice  had  passed  by  and  that  he  boldly  ad- 
vocated programs  designed  to  translate  the 
promise  of  a  bountiful  America  Into  fulfill- 
ment for  each  and  every  American. 

Sec.  5.  A  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  dis- 
tinguished "Man  from  Independence " 
Harry  S.  Truman. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
ScHWEiKER  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   85TH   BIRTtoAY   OF  FORMER 
PRESIDENT  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wejst  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanlnious  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  oh  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  216  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINp  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current Resolution  216.  which  the  clerk 
will  read  by  title. 

The  Lbgislative  CJlerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con  Res.  216)  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  hereby 
extends  to  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. 33d  President  bf  the  United  States. 
Its  best  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  his 
85th  birthday  anniversary,  May  8,  1969 
The  PRESIDINGi  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We*  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  comment  briefly  that 
the  distinguished  jimlor  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  fMr.  Montoya)  has  sub- 
mitted a  similar  resolution,  but,  for  the 
purpose  of  convenience  and  in  order  to 
expedite  final  actloh,  we  have  decided 
to  proceed  with  the  i-esolutlon  which  has 
already  received  approval  In  the  other 
body. 

The  PRESIDING  4)FFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  adoption  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
216)  was  unanlmoiMy  agreed  to,  as  fol 
lows: 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider a  nomination  at  the  desk,  which 
was  reported  earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


DEPARTMENT      OF      TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Walter  L.  Mazan,  of  Vermont,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered; 
and.  without  objection,  it  is  confirmed 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  Immedi- 
ately notified. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


AMERICAN  DESERTERS  IN  SWEDEN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  a  private  conference  today  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
showed  me  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
a  resident  of  Xenla.  Ohio.  She  is  Mrs 
Richard  F.  Keyer.  Sr. 

In  her  letter  to  the  President,  Mrs. 
Keyer  stated  that  her  son  had  been  killed 
in  Vietnam;  and  she  ended  with  this 
sentence: 

We  are  most  proud  of  our  son  and  pray 
his  life  was  not  taken  In  vain. 

What  prompted  Mrs.  Keyer's  letter  was 
a  letter  she  had  received  from  the  Amer- 
ican Deserters  Committee  in  Sweden. 

Mr.  President,  to  desert  one's  country 
In  time  of  war  Is  a  very  grave  offense, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  con- 
temptible than  for  those  who  desert  their 
country,  those  who  run  away  from  battle, 
to  write  to  the  mothers  of  those  who  have 
been  killed  In  action,  serving  their  coun- 
try, and  to  tell  those  mothers  that  their 
sons  have  died  In  vain. 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  as  one  who  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  felt 
that  it  was  a  grave  error  of  judgment  to 
become  involved  in  a  ground  war  in  Viet- 
nam. But  our  country  has  sent  to  Viet- 
nam hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
troops,  and  I  say  that  those  troops,  so 
long  as  they  are  there,  must  have  full 
support. 

President  Nixon  replied  to  this  letter 
from  our  fellow  citizen  of  Ohio.  The 
President's  letter  is  dated  April  21,  and 
he  begins  this  way : 

I  have  read  your  letter  with  both  sadness 
and  admiration:  sadness  that  the  mother  of 
a  slain  American  soldier  was  subjected  to 
the  further  distress  of  being  made  the  un- 
willing recipient  of  such  a  letter  as  the  one 
you  received  from  the  "American  Deserters 
Committee,"  and  admiration  for  the  spirit 
you  showed  In  responding  as  you  did. 

The  letter  signed  by  President  Nixon, 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Keyer,  Sr., 
of  Xenia,  Ohio,  I  feel,  is  beautifully 
handled.  It  shows  not  only  a  tenderness 
and  a  sensitivity  for  the  feelings  of  those 
who  have  lost  sons  in  combat,  but  also, 
it  shows  a  deep  concern  for  those  men 
who  are  even  now  fighting  the  battles  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  first,  that 
the  text  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  Mrs. 
Keyer,  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  Immediate  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
that  letter,  the  reply  to  her,  signed  by  the    . 
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President  of  the  United  States,  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Finally,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
which  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Keyer  by  the 
American  Deserters  Committee  in 
Sweden  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  when  the  President  showed  these 
letters  to  me  today,  I  asked,  and  he 
readily  gave  his  consent,  that  Mrs. 
Keyer's  letter  be  made  available  for 
publication  in  the  Record,  and  that  his 
reply  to  her  letter  also  be  made  available 
for  printing  in  the  Record. 
ExHiBrr  1 

Xekia,  Ohio, 

April  9,  X969. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  President:  In  this  morning's 
mall,  much  to  my  dismay.  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  American  Deserters  Committee, 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
same.  The  letter  &p)eaks  for  itself. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  Is  how  and  from 
whom  they  received  our  names  and  address? 
Who  Is  responsible?  What  makes  these  "so- 
called"  men,  believe  we  would  do  anything 
to  help  them  get  back  to  this  country.  Per- 
sonally. I  have  no  sympathy  for  these  men 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  President.  o\ir  son  believed  In  this 
Country  and  in  what  he  was  doing.  He  was 
not  ordered,  but  was  a  volunteer.  He  was  very 
close  to  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  He 
was  a  fine  young  man.  The  one  truth  in  their 
letter  Is  the  loss  of  the  "cream  of  the  crop" 
of  young  men. 

I  have  no  answer  for  ending  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  but  I  am  positive  our  government 
shall  find  a  way  In  given  time. 

The  many  times  I  have  seen  our  Flag 
desecrated  sickens  me.  If  we  cannot  believe 
in  our  Country  and  in  a  merciful  God,  then 
I  ask — what  shall  we  believe  In?  Certainly 
not  American  deserters ! 

Most  of  all,  I  resent  the  Intrusion  of  my 
privacy  In  my  home  by  these  people.  Cer- 
tainly, they  must  have  thought  this  was  the 
right  time  to  write  us.  Our  son.  Dennis,  was 
killed  in  Vietnam  on  May  1.  1966.  We  are 
most  proud  of  our  son  and  pray  his  life 
was  not  taken  In  vain. 

Hoping  you  may  give  some  of  the  answers. 
I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Keyer,  Sr. 

Exhibit  2 

April  21,  1969. 
Mrs.  Richard  F.  Keter,  Sr., 
Xenia,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mrs.  Keter:  I  have  read  your  letter 
with  both  sadness  and  admiration:  sadness 
that  the  mother  of  a  slain  American  soldier 
was  subjected  to  the  further  distress  of  be- 
ing made  the  unwilling  recipient  of  such  a 
letter  as  the  one  you  received  from  the 
"American  ISeserters  Committee."  and  ad- 
miration for  the  spirit  you  showed  In  re- 
sponding as  you  did. 

Next  to  the  men  whose  own  lives  have  been 
lost,  the  heaviest  burdens  of  the  war  are 
borne  by  the  persons,  like  yourself,  who  loved 
those  who  have  been  lost.  Other  Americana, 
whatever  their  feelings  about  the  war,  should 
at  least  respect  the  privacy  of  grief. 


We  live  In  an  age  of  great  uncertainties,  of 
a  clash  of  faiths  and  Ideologies,  and  of  gr«at 
Impatience.  In  their  zeal  for  one  cause  of 
another,  people  often  become  Impatient  not 
only  of  time,  but  also  of  such  ordinary  de- 
cencies as  respect  for  the  other  person's 
rights,  willingness  to  listen  to  his  point  of 
view,  and  consideration  for  his  feelings. 

I  can  understand  the  feelings  of  those 
who  cry  out  against  war,  and  demand  Its  end 
now;  I  can  also  understand  your  feelings  In 
writing  that  you  pray  your  son's  life  was  not 
lost  in  vain.  It  was  not.  Tour  own  letter  Is 
evidence  that  the  things  he  died  to  defend 
are  still  alive  and  vital:  the  love  of  country, 
the  great  humane  traditions,  the  thougbtful- 
ness  of  others  that  Is  the  true  cement  of 
civilization. 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  mankind 
Is  that  so  often,  through  the  centuries,  the 
best  of  our  young  have  been  called  on  to  die 
In  the  defense  of  those  values.  But  as  we  look 
back  over  history,  we  see  that  It  was  their 
sacrifice  that  kept  those  values  alive. 

You  write:  "If  we  cannot  believe  in  our 
Country  and  In  a  merciful  God,  then  I  ask — 
what  shall  we  believe  In?"  I  think  you  have 
provided  the  answer  yourself.  If  we  begin 
with  belief  In  a  merciful  God;  if  we  proceed 
to  belief  In  our  Country — not  merely  because 
it  Is  oiirs,  but  because  its  ideals  are  precisely 
those  that  mankind  has  strlved  through  the 
centuries  to  achieve — and  if  we  round  this 
out  with  belief  In  the  essential  goodness 
and  dignity  of  man  himself,  then  I  think  we 
have  the  elements  of  a  faith  which  can  with- 
stand the  assaults  even  of  those  who  would 
Intrude  on  a  mother's  grief. 

You  can  be  proud  of  your  son.  And  I  am 
sure  that  he  would  be  proud  of  you. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Exhibit  3 

A   Message  to   the   F>eople  of  the   United 

States 

Stockholm,  Sweden. 

We,  the  American  Deserters  In  Sweden, 
having  been  compelled  by  conscience  to  tem- 
porarily forsake  our  homeland  In  protest 
against  the  senseless  war  conducted  by  our 
country  against  a  small  Asian  nation,  appeal 
to  you,  the  American  People,  to  take  action 
to  force  our  government  to  cease  and  desist 
In  the  bloody  war  in  Vietnam  and  aggression 
against  the  Vietnamese  People. 

We  are  addressing  our  appeal  to  you,  the 
Gold  Star  Mothers  of  America,  surviving 
widows,  as  well  as  other  relatives,  since  you 
have  directly  suffered  a  tragic  loss.  A  loss 
which  Is  made  even  more  tragic  since  It  re- 
sulted from  a  futile  and  senseless  war  which 
our  government  refers  to  as  "our  cause,"  and 
against  an  Innocent  people  whom  our  gov- 
ernment claims  are  "our  enemies."  The 
senseless  War  of  Aggression  conducted  by  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  Is  causing  untold 
suffering  to  millions  of  Vietnamese,  Includ- 
ing women  and  children,  who  at  no  time,  nor 
even  now,  pose  a  threat  to  the  United  States. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  young  Americans,  who 
either  lose  their  lives  In  the  wild  Jungles  of 
Vietnam,  or  who  return  home  maimed,  mu- 
tilated, marked  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  are 
paying  the  price  of  this  senseless  war  In 
Vietnam.  Despite  our  unanimous  opposition 
to  the  Vietnamese  conflict  we  deeply  grieve 
the  loss  of  our  faUen  comrades.  Comrades, 
who  although  having  serious  doubts  about 
the  sense  of  this  war  fulfilled  orders  given, 
them,  and  In  so  doing  died  for  a  cause  which 
Is  entirely  aUen  to  the  best  traditions  and 
Ideals  of  America. 

We  are  all  too  aware  that  assignment  to 
Vietnam  means,  "kill  or  be  killed."  Is  this  a 
true  expression  of  American  patriotism?  We 
do  not  desire  that  throughout  the  world  the 
term    "American"    be    automatically    con- 


nected with  aggression  In  Vietnam,  and  the 
slaughtering  of  the  Vietnamese  population 
by  Napalm  and  other  modern  weapons  of 
destruction.  Resistance  toward  the  senseless 
policies  of  our  government  in  Vietnam  Is 
growing  throughout  the  world;  antl-Amerl- 
can  sentiment  Is  Increasing  In  Asia  and  Latin 
America,  and  In  Europe  they  look  upon  us 
with  growing  criticism  and  skepticism.  The 
recent  recognition  of  North  Vietnam  by  the 
Swedish  government  and  Intentions  of  other 
countries  to  follow  Is  a  direct  consequence  of 
this  situation. 

Convincing  evidence  of  this  resistance 
among  other  things.  Is  the  generous  and 
prompt  support  which  we,  the  American  De- 
serters and  opponents  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
are  receiving  here  In  Sweden.  We.  who  found 
In  ourselves  sufficient  courage  and  determi- 
nation to  refuse  to  obey  the  commands  of 
our  government  which  are  In  opposition  to 
all  humanitarian  principles,  and  whom  fa- 
vorable circumstances  enabled  to  carry  out 
our  decision.  Although  compelled  to  seek 
asylum,  support  and  work  here  In  Sweden, 
we  would  prefer  to  live  In  our  homeland  pro- 
vided we  could  live  and  work  there  peace- 
fully, as  here. 

It  Is  within  your  power  to  change  this 
tragic  lot  of  the  young  people  of  the  United 
States.  Even  more  so.  it  Is  your  moral  respon- 
sibility to  preclude  additional  thousands  of 
American  families  from  suffering  the  tragic 
loss  of  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers, 
similarly  as  you  have.  Only  your  decisiveness 
and  civic  courage  can  help  put  an  end  to 
the  unjust  war  in  Vietnam,  and  thereby  en- 
able thousands  of  American  soldiers  to 
return  home.  Eventually,  this  might  enable 
even  us  to  return  home. 

Write  to  your  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors In  Congress  and  demand  that  they  de- 
cisively act  to  put  an  end  to  the  Vietnamese 
conflict.  Similarly,  turn  to  President  Nixon 
with  the  request  that  he  stop  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  thereby  showing  the  same  resolute- 
ness of  decision  as  did  President  Elsenhower 
during  the  Korean  conflict. 

Write  to  your  newspapers,  convince  your 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  senseless- 
ness and  fullllty  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
which  Is  robbing  America  of  thousands  of 
young  men,  the  cream  of  her  manhood,  and 
undertake  all  further  steps  which  you  con- 
sider appropriate  and  which  are  within  your 
means.  In  order  to  achieve  this  goal.  It  Is 
the  most  effective  means  by  which  you  can 
fulfill  the  legacy  of  your  dear  departed  one, 
and  also  that  of  other  young  Americans  who 
have  perished  on  the  battlefields  of  far-off 
Vietnam. 

American  Deserters  Committee. 


CAMPUS    DISORDERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  faculty  and  administration  of  Cor- 
nell University  have  done  our  Nation  a 
grave  disservice.  What  occurred  there — 
and  how  it  was  handled — is  almost  un- 
believable. 

Militant  students  seized  one  building 
on  the  New  York  State  campus,  armed 
themselves  with  rifles  and  shotguns,  and 
when  threatened  with  discipline,  threat- 
ened further  violence. 

But  however  badly  the  militant  stu- 
dents acted,  the  officials  of  the  univer- 
sity acted  even  more  outrageously. 

The  faculty  and  administration  capitu- 
lated to  every  demand  of  the  student 
radicals,  guaranteeing  to  nullify  all 
charges  against  the  militants.  They  even 
offered  the  university's  legal  assistance 
in  case  any  civil  charges  might  be  brought 
against  the  dissidents  by  outraged  tax- 
payers. 
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The  university  agreed  that  It  would  not 
even  Issue  a  reprimand  to  the  armed 
militants. 

I  share  the  disgust  of  Prof.  Walter 
Bems,  of  the  Cornell  faculty,  who  re- 
signed his  post  and  called  the  university's 
action  "abject  surrender."  Some  of  Dr. 
Bems'    colleagues   offered   a   sickening 
contrast  to  his  own  firm  stand:  at  one 
point,  incredible  though  it  may  seem,  a 
group    of    faculty    members    actually 
threatened  to  seize  a  building  themselves 
If  the  militants  were  not  granted  all  their 
demands  and  full  amnesty  for  their  un- 
conscionable actions. 
What  Is  our  Nation  coming  to? 
Not  only  did  i>iost  of  the  faculty,  the 
president,    and    the    administrators   of 
Cornell  University  display  a  complete 
lack  of  courage,  Ibut,  in  my  judgment,  a 
complete  lack  of  commonsense. 

Yes,  commonstnse — the  most  elemen- 
tal commonsense  should  tell  any  college 
official  that  supine  capituation  to  the  de- 
mands of  any  antied  group  can  only  lead 
to  more  outrage«us  demands  and  more 
chaos.  • 

Cornell  has  ajchleved  no  peace,  no 
victory.  It  has  achieved  only  a  Munich. 
It  has  said  to  th^  students,  "The  way  to 
get  what  you  wait  Is  to  obtain  shotguns 
and  rifles  and  sejze  a  building." 

Now  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  at  Cornell. 
Reports  today  indicate  that  the  surrender 
to  armed  force  la  bringing  about  a  fac- 
ulty rebellion.  Several  professors  have 
resigned  and  othprs  are  petitioning  for 
firm  action  agalitst  the  student  rebels. 
But  Cornell  refaiains,  as  of  today,  a 
tragedy.  It  Is  not|  an  isolated  incident — 
except  for  the  i>resence  of  rifles  and 
shotguns.  It  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of 
campus  disorders. 

At  the  same  tjme  that  the  Cornell 
affair  was  in  thi  headlines,  the  news 
from  campuses  inj  the  Washington  area 
was  also  full  of  sttrlfe:  a  building  seized 
at  George  Washington  University,  an- 
other at  Americanl  University,  and  a  boy- 
cott at  Howard  University. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  George 
Washington  University  Is  bringing  action 
against  those  who  brought  on  the  dis- 
order there. 

And  in  my  ow(n  State  of  Virginia, 
Hampton  Institute  was  closed  after  stu- 
dents seized  the  a4mlnlstration  building. 
Perhaps  it  Is  significant  that  it  was 
students  who  ejected  the  militants  from 
the  seized  building  at  American  Univer- 
sity, and  that  shortly  afterward  a  band 
of  students  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
prevented  a  takeover  of  a  building  there 
by  forming  a  wall  and  keeping  out  the 
militants. 

These  students  jtvere  taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  and  that  is  a  dan- 
gerous business.  Bi^t  it  is  hard  to  blame 
them,  when  coUege  officials  fail  to  act 
to  uphold  the  ord^  and  rule  of  reason 
that  are  the  soul  of  any  academic  com- 
munity. 

Maintaining  ord^r  on  campus  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  students.  And  it  is 
not  the  responsibUltty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. [ 

Ultimately,  the  officials  of  the  Nation's 
colleges  are  going  to  have  to  show  some 


April  25,  1969 


courage.  The  alternative  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  educational  system. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BoneUl,  George  W. 
Boon,  Tbomas  S. 
Boee,  Clarence  M. 
Bottomly,  Roc 
Bower,  Jeffrey  H. 
Boyd,  NorrlB  D.,  Jr. 
Boyer.  Charles  A. 
Boyer.  John  P. 
Bradley,  Donald 

M.,  Jr. 
Brady,  Terrence  J. 
Brau,  James  Edward 
Brewer,  Dwlght  C. 
Brleschke.  Larry  R. 


Daly,  Robert  P.,  n 
Daniel.  David  S. 
Daves,  Oeorge  L. 
Davidson,  John  A., 
Davis.  Daniel  R. 
Davis,  Oary  K. 
Davis,  Jack  W. 
Davis,  John  M. 
Davis,  Robert  C. 
Dawson,  Donald  E. 
Deaustln,  Bradley  J, 
Deaver,  Maurice  A.. 

Jr. 
Deflllppl.  George,  Jr 
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Brothers.  Kenneth  G.  Degroot,  Douglas  A 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
APRIL  29,   1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


Brown,  Gerald  E. 
Brown,  Ronald  K. 
Brown.  Russell  A. 
Bruce,  Karl  N. 
Brummltt,  John  D. 
Buchanan.  Edwin  C. 
Buckingham,  William 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  23,  1969,  under  authority  of 
the  order  of  the  Senate  of  April  22,  1969: 
U.S.  CiRCTJTr  JtnxsKs 

George  E.  MacKinnon,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ClrciUt  vice  Charles  Pahy,  retired. 

Roger  Robb.  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  vice  John  A.  Danaher 
retired. 

Atomic  Enkrct  Commission 
Theos  J.  Thompson,  of  Massachusetts    to 
be  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  explrln« 
June  30.  1971.  vice  Gerald  P.  Tape,  resign^. 
In  thk  a™  Porcs 
The  following  cadets,  U.S.  Air  Porce  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  In   the  RegtUar  Air 
Porce.   m   the   grade   of  second   lieutenant 
effective  upon  their  graduaUon,   under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284,   title   10,   United 
States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce: 
Abbott,  James  R.  Bassl.  Richard  A 

Abboct.  Richard  L.        Bauer,  David  L. 
Baumgardner, 
Thomas  R. 
Bear,  Jonathan  R. 
Beavers,  Jessie  K. 


Adams,  Richard  B. 
Adkins,  Alfred  L. 
Aldrlch,  Charles  L. 
Alexander,  Robert  D. 


Alexander.  WUllam  L.  Becker,  Michael  L 
AUen,  Edward  E.  Beezley,  Michael  j 

Allen.  Robert  W.,  Jr.     Belden,  Richard  P    Jr 
Allen,  Thomas  L.  Bell,  Robert  G. 

Ambrose,  David  E.,  m  Bench,  Patrick  S. 
Andersen,  David  B.        Bendjebar,  Ralph  H 
Anderson,  James  E.      Bennett,  George  M  ' 
Anderson,  James  N.      Bennett.  Robert  W 
Anderson,  Terrance  M.Bennett,  Robert  W 
^drus.  Burton  C.  m  Berg,  Walter  R. 
"  "        --  Berry,  Allison  8. 


A.,  Jr 
Buckner,  John  H.,  Jr 
Bunton,  Clark  J. 
Burmelster, 

Michael  D. 
Burns,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Buschlng,  Richard  K. 
Bylngton,  Kent  L. 
Cain,  Donald  D. 
Callen,  Ronald  C. 
Cameron,  George  C. 
Camm,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Camp,  Gene  P. 
Campbell,  Donald  G. 
Campbell,  James  O. 
Campbell,  Jeferey  8. 
Carglll,  Lance  R. 
Carlton,  Paul  K.,  Jr. 
Carney.  Robert  J. 
Carrier,  Michael  H. 
Carter,  Stephen  P. 
Caruthers,  Timothy 

D. 
Case,  Thomas  R. 
Cavato,  Marty  J. 
CensuUo,  Prtmcls  X. 
Chapman,  Prank  W. 
Chase.  James  A. 
Cherry,  Clyde  8.,  Jr. 
Chlpman,  Michael  A. 
Chlsholm,  Robert  H. 
Clark,  Dwlght  E. 
Clark,  Ernest  S. 
Clark,  Nathan  B. 
Clemmensen,  Charles 

E. 
CUne,  Barry  P. 
Collier,  Thomas  W. 

Jr. 
Collins.  Richard  C. 
Colvln,  Dennis  P. 
Combs,  Gary  D. 
Cook.  Daniel  B.,  Jr. 
Cook,  David  C. 
Cook,  Michael  J. 
Copplnger.  Roy  W. 
Corbett.  Philip  J. 
Cornelia,  Robert  P. 
Countryman,  Prank 
W.,  Jr 


Delcavo,  Anthony 
Delvecchlo,  Philip,  Jr. 
Demmert,  Paul  P. 
Denault,  Richard  K. 
Denney,  William  A. 
Dessert,  Donald  M., 
Jr. 


Devenger,  Denny  J. 
Deweese.  Garrett  J. 
Dewltte,  Michael  D. 
Dezonla,  John  M. 
Dlehl,  Ronald  L. 
Dodson,  Thomas  L., 

in 

Doherty,  Thomas  J. 
Dolan.  Kevin 
Donnelly,  James  L. 
Dowell,  William  J. 
Downes,  Earl  R. 
Downey,  James  W. 
Doyle,  Richard  B. 
Dryden,  James  A. 
Dunham.  Alan  D. 
Dupre,  David  R. 
Dyer,  Leslie  R.,  Ill 
Dyer,  Stephen  L. 
Dyre,  Rulln  T. 
Early,  Charles  L..  Jr. 
Eaves.  James  B. 
Eberhardt.  James  A., 

Jr. 
Edelman,  Steven  H. 
Edwards.  John  O..  Jr. 
Ellis,  WlUlam  H.,  Jr. 
Enger.  James  M. 
E>ngllsh.  Lewis  W. 
Brlckson,  James  A. 
Erlckson.  Ronald  C. 
Evans,  Elmo  A.,  Jr. 
E^rans.  John  H.,  Ill 
Evans,  Thomas  H. 
Pagerson,  Thomas  D. 
Parrell,  Paul  W..  II 
Penno,  Donald  K. 
Fischer,  Mark  W. 
PI tzpa trick.  John  D. 
Fleming,  Thomas  D 

Jr. 
Fletcher.  Dennis  A. 
Forsythe.  Hugh  H. 
Poster,  Eugene  A. 
Poster,  James  A. 
Pratt,  Robert  D. 
Freeman,  Michael  S. 
Freeman.  Ralph  H.,  Jr. 
French,  Craig  8. 
Freshwater,  Kenneth 
B..  Jr. 


Coiirlngton.  Tlmothv       ^  •  '^''• 

H.  Proehllch,  Ralph  A 

Crelghton,  Barry  P.       ?^!^':  George  A. 


Arn,  Robert  M. 
Arnold,  James  L. 
Astle.  David  L. 
Baer,  Howard  8. 
Bailey.  Maxwell  C. 
BaUey,  Roger  W. 
Baker,  Hab,  HI 
Baldwin,  Charles  G. 
Ball,  Gerald  D. 
Balven,  Terry  L. 
Banbury,  John  Q.,  n 
Bamett,  Steven  D. 


Berry,  Carlls  G.,  Jr. 
Blgler,  John  M. 
Bltterman,  Thomas  L. 
Black,  Thomas  J.,  in 
Blonsblne,  Brandon  P. 
Boesche,  Gerald  V. 
Bogusch.  Roy  J. 
Bond.  Ronald  L. 
Bolme,  Gerald  D. 
Bond,  Ronald  L. 
Bone,  Gary  M. 


Crittenden,  Burr  L 

Jr. 
Croft,  Prank  O. 
Crowder,  George  E , 

Jr. 
Crutchfleld.  Clifton 

D.,  Jr. 
Cvmimlngs,  James  B 
Curetmendez,  Juan 

A. 


Gain,  Paul  Jr. 
Gardner,  Guy  S. 
Garrard,  Walter  E..  Jr. 
Garrison,  Donald  L. 
Qarvey,  Robert  P. 
Gattle,  Jeffrey  L. 
Gemlgnanl,  Robert  J. 
Olffard.  Kenny  N. 
Gillette,  Stephen  C. 
GllUg,  Michael  G. 


Curtis.  Christopher  L.  Goettler,  Stephen  J., 
Daeke,  Lynn  E.  n 

Dalecky,  William  J.       Oolart.  Craig  8. 
Dallager.  John  R.  Goldfaln,  Gary  D. 


April  25,  1969 

Gonzales,  James  J. 
Goode,  Michael  L. 
Gorman,  Charles  D. 
Graham,  John  P. 
Grand  jean,  Richard 

L. 
Gray.  Terry  D. 
Green,  William  V..  IV 
Grenard,  Michael  R. 
Griffith,  WlUlam  M. 
Grime.  Jeffrey  R. 
Ouklch,  Michael  R. 
Guyote,  Michael  F. 
Haas,  Rlch&rd  J.,  Jr. 
Haber,  William  P. 
Hagelln,  Richard  H., 

in 

Haglns,  Ralph  T.,  Jr. 
Hakeman,  Thomas  G. 
Hallenbeck,  Ralph  G. 
HaUett,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Halvonlk,  Peter  P.,  Jr. 
Hamilton,  David 
Hamlin,  Ooeffrey  R. 
Hamlin.  Kenneth  E. 
Hanunond,  Charles 

H..  Jr. 
Hammond,  Stephen 

O. 
Hammond,  Terry  A. 
Haney,  WlUlam  R. 
Hannah,  Steven  R. 
Hansen,  James  G.  R. 
Hanson,  Robin  H. 
Harrington,  Steven 
Harris.  Lawrence  H., 

n 

Harris.  Robert  H. 
Hart,  Robert  L. 
Hartman,  Roger  D. 
Hartmann,  David  H. 
Hasek.  Joseph 
HavrlUa,  Robert  J. 
Haygood.  Ray 
Haynes.  Michael  L. 
Head.  Charles  W.,  Ul 
Hefner.  Richard  8. 
Hendrlx,  Dale  A. 
Henkelman,  Alan  W. 
Henry,  David  T. 
Henry,  WlUlam  C. 
Herbert.  Randy  P. 
Herklotz,  Robert  L. 
Herrlngton.  Clarence 

O..  Jr. 
Herrlngton,  Norman 

L. 
Hewitt,  James  U. 
Hlnchey,  John  A. 
Hlndmarsb,  George  R. 
Hlnman.  Craig  G. 
Hodges,  Terry  B. 
Hoe,  Gary  L. 
Hogan.  Jimmy  D. 
Holder.  Ronald  C. 
Honaker,  Raymond  R. 
Hope.  Christopher 
Hokplns.  Stephen  V. 

cm 

Hopper.  John  D.,  Jr. 
Horacek.  Jack  W. 
Hoskins,  James  A. 
Hosmer.  Charles  R. 
Howe.  Gary  8. 
Howe.  Robert  M.,  Jr. 
Howell.  Lawrence  D., 

Jr. 
Howland,  Walter  T. 
Huber,  Benedict  E., 

Jr. 
Huber.  Thomas  P. 
Hughes,  David  E. 
Humphreys,  Elton  R. 
Hunt.  Allan  R. 
Huntley.  Jerry  S. 
IngersoU.  Howard  J. 
Ingram.  Scott  D. 
Jackson.  Charles  A. 
Jackson,  Michael  B. 
Jaeger,  Warren  P. 
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Jarvl,  Kenneth  T. 
Jenkins,  William  T. 
Johannes,  WlUlam  E. 
Johnson,  Christopher 

W. 
Johnson,  Lee  8. 
Jones,  Dennis  D. 
Jones,  Edward  R. 
Jones,  Robert  R. 
Jones,  Thomas  D.,  Jr. 
Joyal,  George  W. 
Judas,  Robert  A. 
Justin,  Joseph  E. 
Kaiser,  Carl  P.,  Jr. 
Kalmus,  Dennis  E. 
Kamnlcky,  George  W. 
Kane.  Glen  J. 
Katnlk.  Dana  R. 
Kay,  Steven  A. 
Kaylor,  Michael  H., 

in 

Keating,  Raymond 
Keck,  Philip  W. 
Keck,  Thomas  J. 
Kell.  Carl  R. 
Kells.  Richard  E. 
Kendall.  Thomas  R. 
Kennedy,  WlUlam  8. 
Ke^serllng,  Steven 
KlelKr,  WUUam  R. 
Kile.  Raymond  L. 
mUeeni;  Joseph  M. 
KUllay.  Klrby  L. 
Klflgn^andall  B. 
Klrby.  Stephen  W. 
Klrkpatrlck,  Robert  J., 

Jr. 
Kleiner,  Eric  J. 
KUndt.  Michael  J. 
Kline,  David  R. 
Knox,  Norman  H.,  HI 
Koerner,  WlUlam  8. 
Kohlmyer.  Kenneth  J. 
Kohn.  Robert  A. 
Kolet,  Steven  A. 
Kolodzlnskl.  David  C. 
Kottl.  George  H. 
Kronberg.  Gergory  M. 
Kruppa,  Joseph  N.,  Jr. 
Kublcz.  Lawrence 
Kudiac,  Milton  P. 
Kula,  James  D. 
Kumabe.  Bert  T. 
Lacey.  Michael  R. 
Lake,  Peter  G. 
Land.  Edward  C,  n 
Larklns,  Richard  D. 
Laws,  Harry  P.,  U. 
Laws.  Warren  P.,  II 
Leatherbee,  WlUlam  E. 
Lee,  Charles  W. 
Leland,  Alanson  H. 
Lempke,  Roger  P. 
Lenny,  WlUlam  H.,  m 
Lesberg,  Martin  J. 
Leuthauser,  James  L. 
Lewis,  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 
Lindner,  Oary  L. 
Lisowski,  Ronald  J. 
Uttle.  Kenneth  H. 
Loberg,  James  C. 
Lobrltz,  Richard  W. 
Lockhart,  George  B. 
Louden,  Larry  C. 
Lough,  John  M. 
Love,  James  E. 
Love,  Ronald  H. 
Love,  Tommy  L. 
Lovejoy,  John  H. 
LualUn,  Gerald  D. 
Luders.  James  R. 
Lximme,  Terry  A. 
Lutterble,  Thomas  P. 
Lyklns,  Thomas  W. 
Lynch,  Theodore  D. 
Lynn,  David  K. 
Mabry,  Charles  E. 
Macaluso,  Kenneth 

B. 


MagUl,  WlUlam  8.,  m 
Maher,  Joseph  P. 
Malsey,  WlUlam  A., 
in 

Mallnovsky.  Raymond 

A. 
Mang,  Douglas  K. 
Marcotte,  Ronald  C.  J. 
Mars,  Stanley  E. 
Marsh,  Cary  R. 
Martin,  Douglas  K. 
Martin,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Martin.  Michael  E. 
Martin,  Victor  M. 
Marvel.  WUUam  M. 
Mason,  Timothy  H. 
Matema.  Robert  D. 
Matheson,  Scott  W. 
May.  Michael  O. 
Mays.  Denton  L. 
McBrtde,  James  W. 
McCarthy,  E>ennls  T. 
McCormlck,  Joel  C, 

III 
McCracken,  Ronald 

W. 
McCree.  WlUlam  A., 

in 

McDonald,  James  M., 

Jr. 
McElmurry,  Thomas 

T. 
McOalUard,  Michael 

R. 
McOraln,  Thomas  R. 
McOrath.  WUUam  J. 
McOulrk.  Dennis  P. 
McKellar,  Larry  W. 
McKenzle,  Burton  E. 

Jr. 
McMurphy,  Michael 

A. 
McNally,  Edward 
McNaught,  WlUlam. 

Ill 
McNear,  Alan  B. 
McSwaln,  Donald  L. 
Medlln,  Kenneth  A. 
Meece,  Jeffrey  W. 
Mellor.  Guy  L. 
MeUy,  Peter  J. 
Merell.  John  C. 
Metts,  Richard  D. 
Metzler,  Douglas  L. 
Mlkolajclk.  Thomas  R 
Miller.  Glenn  O. 
Miller.  James  E..  Jr. 
Miller.  John  C. 
MlUer.  WlUlam  T. 
Mitchell,  Douglas  J. 
Mobley,  Michael  W. 
Modzelewski,  Michael 

P. 
Monlco.  Paul  D. 
Moore,  Lynn  H. 
Moore,  Richard  P. 
Moore.  WlUlam  F. 
Moorhead,  Qlen  W., 

in 

Morehouse,  Merl  A. 
Morgan,  John  R. 
Morrison,  Wade  B. 
Morton,  Larry  E. 
Mosley,  Thomas  W. 
Mraz,  Mark  A. 
Mueller,  Timothy  A. 
Mumme,  David 
Munnlnghoff,  Paul 
Murawskl,  Robert 
Murphy.  Terance  P. 
Musholt,  Michael  J. 
Nadolskl,  John  M. 
NaU.  Robert  H. 
Nelson,  Brian  W. 
Nelson,  David  A. 
Nelson,  Jon  L. 
Nelson,  Ronald  E. 
Nennlnger,  Joseph  C. 
Neumann,  Robert  W. 


Nielsen,  David  J. 
Nielsen,  Ronald  A. 
Noltensmeyer,  David 

Q. 
Nusa,  Kenneth  C. 
Ogg,  Robert  K. 
Ogllvle.  James  W. 
Ohagan,  Richard  B. 
Olafson,  Frederick  K. 
Olds,  Ronald  L. 
OUver,  Thomas  W. 
Orgeron,  James  J. 
Ortmeler,  Richard  H. 
Orzechowskl, 

Slgmund 
Osterthaler,  Robert 

T. 
Osthoff,  WlUlam  M. 
Ottofy,  Prank  B.,  m 
Overstreet,  Jack 

C.  Jr. 
Ownby,  Harrold  K. 
Padlo,  Richard  A. 
Page.  Martin  L. 
PagUa.  Ralph  P. 
Paine,  Robert  L. 
Park,  Tom  N.,  Jr. 
Parker,  Roy  E.,  n 
Parrls,  Howard  L.,  Jr. 
Parsons.  JuUus  C.  Jr. 
Paul,  Craig  A. 
Paulson,  Christopher 

R. 
Pavel.  Arthur  L. 
Pavel.  Richard  A. 
Percy,  James  R. 
Personnett,  Joseph  A. 
Petek,  James  M. 
Peterson,  Ronald  J. 
PhlUips.  Robert  D. 
Pierce,  Ronald  L. 
PlUari,  Thomas 
Plttman,  Stephen  R. 
Piatt.  Peter  R. 
Polnlsch,  Arthur 

B..  Jr. 
Posner.  Jeffrey  M. 
Powell,  Ralph  E.,  Jr. 
Powell.  WlUlam  M. 
Praser,  Donald  E. 
Prenger,  Larry  B. 
Puryear,  Armlstead  D. 
Qulnn,  Francis  J.,  Jr. 
Raab,  Henry  8. 
Rakestraw,  Don  W. 
Ransdell,  Stephen  J. 
Reddy,  John  A. 
Reed,  Roy  L.,  Jr. 
Relter.  Berwyn  A. 
Rhodes,  Tracy 
Richards.  John  A. 
RlXenburg,  Gerald  L. 
Riley.  John  E.,  Jr. 
Rlttenmeyer, 

Kenneth  A. 
Rivers,  Richard  P. 
Roberts,  Earl  B.,  m 
Roberts.  Lance  W. 
Robinson.  James  N. 
Robinson,  King  8. 
Rose.  Michael  T. 
Rosen.  Stanley  O. 
Ross.  WlUlam  D.,  n 
Rue.  Robert  C. 
Ruth,  Robert  L. 
Ryan,  John  H. 
Ryan.  Patrick  W. 
Ryan,  Robert  E. 
Rydlewlcz,  John  M. 
Ryll,  Dennis  L. 
Salas,  Jesus  T. 
Salmon,  Thomas  J. 
Sammonds,  Ronald  P 

Jr. 
Samuel,  Thomas  H. 
SantUlo,  Vincent  J.,  E 
Savage,  Bryan  J. 
Savage,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Schafferi  Harold  A. 


SchaUer,  Robert  N.        Thompson,  WlUlam 
SchUUng.  Etevld  A.  C.  in 

Schlabs,  Glenn  H.         Tlbbetts,  Daniel  M. 
Schmeer.  FrankUn  C.     Tobolskl,  Jeffrey  J. 
Shuckemoehl,  John  A.  Toews,  Robert  H. 
Schott,  Douglas  W.        Toops,  Thomas  A. 
Schreck.  Ronald  L.        Topper.  Dennis  R. 
Schutt,  Robert  C  Jr.    Toth,  Robert  S. 
SchwaUer,  Terry!  J. 
Schwall,  Arthur  W., 

Jr. 
Schwartzel,  G«rard  D< 
Schwarze,  Frederick 


C.  Jr. 
Scott.  Val  L. 
Scyocurka.  Mark  L. 
Seltzer.  Stanley  R. 
Sezna,  Edward  W. 
Sblnoskle,  John  J. 
Shortrldge,  Dennis  1 

Jr. 
Shumway,  Thomas 
SlclUo,  Lee 
Simons.  James  R. 
Slsson,  Patrick  L. 
Skinner,  Ernest  M. 
Skorupa.  John  A. 
Smiley,  Jeffrey  L. 
Smith,  Joel  A. 
Smith,  Joel  A. 
Smith,  NUea  E. 


Toxisley,  George  H., 

in 

Travers,  Samuel  S., 

Jr. 
Trenton,  Jefferson  E. 
Troy.  Robert  W. 
Tsetal,  Steven  M. 
Tucker.  Barton  C. 
Turco,  John  A. 
Turner,  David  C. 
Turner,  Henry  M.,  Jr. 
Tuttle.  WUUam  T. 
Tyre,  Larry  W. 
Upton.  Craig  P. 
Utter.  Harry  W. 
Vanderhorst,  Daniel 

R. 
Vandoren.  Alan  8. 
Vanmeter.  Robert  H. 
Vanzelfden.  Eugene 

A.,  Jr. 
VoUmer,  Charles  D. 
Vreeland.  Alan  D. 


Snapp,  Elbrtdge  L.,  in  Wade,  BUly  K. 
Snead,  Joseph  K.  Wade.  Richard  O. 

Snyder.  Jeffrey  L.  Wagner,  David  J. 

Solomon,  Tommy  D.      Wagner,  Hans  E. 
Sonnenberg,  Soott  B.    Waldron,  Matthew  B. 
Soteropoulos,  Steve  M.  Waldrop.  James  M. 


Speace.  Lyle  M.,  Jr. 
Spears,  Daniel  I.,  Jr. 
Spender,  David  O. 
Spooner,  Richard  E. 
Spradllng,  WlUlam  O 

Jr. 
Stake,  Terry  L. 
Stanlcar,  David 
Starr.  Benjamin  P..  mWard.  Malcolm  R. 
SUvely,  Johnny  A.        Warner,  John  J. 
Stearns,  Michael  L.       Warren,  Wayne  W. 
Stellmon,  Lawrence  E.  Wax.  Charles  J. 
Stephenson,  Blair  Y.    Welnert.  Charles  L 
Stephenson.  Thomas  j.  Wlese.  Edward  W. 


Wallnskl,  Carl  O. 
Walker.  Robert  A. 
Waller,  WUllam  C. 

Jr. 
WalU,  Donald  W. 
'  Waltl.  James  R. 
Walton,  Larry  K. 
Walts.  Gregory  L. 


Stevenson,  Kenneth 

E..  Jr. 
Stewart,  Predrlc  O. 
Stewart.  Kirk  D. 
Stober,  Men  J. 
Storey,  James 
Stowe,  Stephen  D. 
Sturm,  Steven  R. 
SuUlvan,  Ronald  J. 
Sullivan,  WUUam  O. 
Summers.  Wilson,  IV 
Sutter,  Robert  J. 
Swanson,  Richard  E. 
Taggart,  David  A. 
Talladay.  Keith  R. 
Tambone.  Victor  J. 


Wetterer,  Michael  T. 
WeyermuUer,  Arthxir 

P. 
Whalen.  Eugene  R. 
Whltcomb,  Darrel  D. 
White,  Roy  M. 
Wlertnga,  Ross  W. 
Wlgle,  Richard  L. 
Wilklns.  Richard  G. 
Wniett.  Thomas  E. 
Williams,  James  E. 
Wilson.  Ralph  W. 
Wise,  Jeffrey  L. 
Wlseburn,  Lawrence 

P. 
Wlttwer,  Leon  A. 


Taraska.  Joseph  M.',  jr.  Wood.  Frank  R 


Tausch.  Hans  J.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Gregory  F. 
Taylor.  James  R. 
Tellzyn,  James  G. 
Terhune,  James  A. 
Tetlow.  Lewis  J.,  ni 
TUessen,  Michael  R. 
Thode,  Paul  T. 
Thompson,  Steven  A. 


Wood.  George  W. 
Wood,  John  J. 
Wood,  Rodney  W. 
Yost.  Robert  D. 
Young,  John  H. 
Younghanse,  John  M. 
Zler.  George  S. 
Zimmerman.  Donald 
A. 


The  following  cadets.  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Porce,  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
effective  upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  secUon  8284,  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 
Andrews,  John  M.  Champagne,  John  A. 
Blay.  Barry  C.  Crenshaw,  Kent  R. 
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Dunaway,  David  ¥ 
Pell,  Prank  B  .  Ill 
Ply,  Hugh  O.,  m 
Powler,  Richard  T 
Punderburke,  Charles 

R. 
Goff,  Lerop  R.,  m 
Hatch,  Andrew  M. 
Hlmeo,  David  A.,  Jr 
Hozler,  George  C,  Jr. 
Jarman,  Richard  S 
Klrby,  David  D. 
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Logan.  Henry  R..  Ill 
Marshall,  Douglas  W. 
McDermott,  David  W. 
Morrill,  Brian  E. 
Murr,  Paul  B. 
Neeley.  Patrick  P. 
Nlgro.  Arthur  J. 
Nix,  Warren  8. 
Payne,  John  B. 
Seller,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Turk,  Charles  P. 
Walkenbach.  James  E. 


April  25,  1969 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  AprU  24,  1969.  under  authority  of 
the  order  of  the  Senate  of  April  22,  1969: 
Diplomatic  »  kd  PoHnoN  SnvicE 

Guilford  DudleyJ  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpoten- 
Uary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Den- 
mark. 

COMMUNICArtON  SATXixm;  Cow. 

George  Meany,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.  until  the  date 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  in 
1972.    (Reappointment.) 

TBTJST  TKRHIToilKS,  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Edward  B.  Johnston,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  High 
Commissioner  of  tHe  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacinc  Islands. 

Executive  nomlliations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  25.  1969: 

Diplomatic  Airo  Porxign  Service 

Prancis  J.  Galbralth,  of  South  Dakota,  a 
Porelgn  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  umted  State*  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia, 

Robert  H.  McBrldf,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Porelgn  Sorvlce  officer  of  the  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  Aiierlca  to  Mexico. 

Sheldon  D.  Vance,  of  Minnesota,  a  Porelgn 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
umted  States  of  America  to  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Coigo. 

U.S.    Attornets 

Uncoln  C.  Almond ,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  dUtrlct  of  Rhode  Island 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Edward  P. 
Gallogly. 

David  J.  Cannon,  df  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  easti  irn  district  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  term  of  4  yeiirs  vice  James  B.  Bren- 
nan.  resigned. 

Ira  De  Ment.  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  middle  district  of  Alabama  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  rice  Ben  Hardeman  re- 
signed. 

Sherman  P.  Purey,  Jr.,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U  S. 
attorney  for  the  dlstrl  ct  of  Idaho  for  the  term 
of  4  years  vice  Sylvai  i  A.  Jeppesen.  resigned. 
U.S.    ft  [arshals 

Harry  D.  Berglund,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesota 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  William  F  Mel- 
chow. 

Victor  Cardosl,  of  »few  Hampshire,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  llstrlct  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  the  term  or  4  years  vice  Paul  G. 
April,  resigning. 

Thomas  K.  Kaulukikul,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Hawaii  for 
the  term  of  4  years  v  ce  Wesley  H.  Petrle. 
In  the   Armt   Wational   Guard 

The  Army  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotton 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  provisions  of  t^tle  10,  United  States 
Code.  secOons  593(a)  a^d  3392: 

To  be  mafyr  general 


To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Jack  W.  Blair,  0376496,  staff  speclallat 
corpw. 

Col.  Larry  C.  Dawson,  0370754.  Artillery. 

Col.  John  N.  Owens.  01558670.  Armor. 

Col.  Alberto  A.  Pico.  0386119.  Infantry. 
In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment In  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions 
of  tlUe  10.  United  States'  Code,  section  1211: 


Brig.  Gen.  John  R. 


Carson,  01674211. 


To  be  colonel 

Goodhand,  O'Glenn,  051511. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In  the 
grades  speclfled,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283  through 
3294 : 

To  be  captains 
Harrington,  George  S.,  089660. 
Labat,  Roger  J.,  091307. 
Metz.  Leon  B.,  Jr.,  096295.  ^_ 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Berliner,  Daniel  S.,  OP108457. 
Dalton,  Bruce  A.,  OP106289. 
Plcara.  Anthony  J..  OF105950. 
Goodloe,  Samuel  Jr.,  OP105411. 
Klngry.  Roy  L.,  098794. 
Kramer,  Kenyon  K.,  OP103430. 
SegUe,  Floyd  R..  OP106016. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army   of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code   sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  33 1 1 : 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Pezzelle,  Roger  M.,  01326875. 
To  be  majors 

Blanton,  Duane  H..  04010445. 

Blaslngame.  Robert  M..  02003016. 

Butler,  Alman  I..  04006419. 

Cronen,  James  S.,  02265196. 

De  Shields,  William  A..  04004758. 

Gentry,  William  R.,  04056195. 

Llppert,  Gerald  D.,  Sr..  04030703. 

Marett.  James  D..  04023646. 

Martina,  John  R.,  Jr.,  01890633. 

Moore.  Clyde  P.,  01930173. 

Orr.  Clyde  H..  01939660. 

Peachey.  William  N..  04005342. 

Reaser.  Clarence  L..  02288965. 

Stevens.  Ronald  J..  04010093. 

Treuer.  Warren  L.,  02272277. 

Williams,  Allen  C,  01877173! 

Wood,  Theodore  D.,  04006712. 
To  be  captains 

Alton.  Carlly  L..  04026349. 

Blbblns.  George  L.,  05205432. 

Blegel,  Alfred,  05008930. 

Blanford.  Raymond  V.,  02289306. 

Boger,  James  A..  05413744. 

Bruns.  James  D.,  05502400. 

Burnett.  Lewis  G.,  05408169. 

Calderone.  Joseph  E..  05227690. 

Carroll.  William  P.,  05002134. 
Erlckson.  Ralph  D..  02315435. 
Estes,  Ernest  P..  05309941. 
Fechner,  Martin  A.,  05330228. 
Felder.  Ned  E.,  05308144. 
Plemmlng.  Herbert  M.,  02311216. 
Pllppen,  Edward  A.,  Jr..  02307695. 
Gardal,  La  Vern  W..  02313364. 
Hanft,  John  W.,  02319227. 
Hart,  Michael  N.,  02320751. 
Hlgglns.  John  J.,  05516885. 
Hlnes.  Eugene  D..  MN2298106. 
Hoh.  David  W..  05501506. 
Hopkins.  David  G.,  Jr.,  05540586. 
Hrabal,  Teddy  H..  05401419. 
Hudnall,  William  R.,  05215620. 
Hunt,  Dennis  R..  02319717. 
Irwin.  David  S..  02325504. 
Jesmer.  David  G.,  05704036. 
Johnson.  Howard  W..  02317366. 
Johnston,  Carl  P.,  03021588. 
Lacaprucla,  Anthony  W.,  02284748. 


Lauck,  Lawrence  P.,  05706417. 
Lawrence,  Ronald  A.,  04010853. 
Lebeau,  Richard  L.,  O5703915. 
Lerman,  Robert  H.,  02325538. 
Lister,  Robert  C,  02325795. 
Little,  Clarence  D.,  054 12648. 
Marlor,  Gordon  E..  05315381. 
Menklng,  Hugh  M..  05404287. 
Miller,  Murray  J.,  05640610. 
Morris,  Jerry  J.,  06325913. 
Nase,  Bernard  P.,  05501755. 
Parker,  Ellis  D.,  04063813. 
Parmesano,  Vincent,  04069609 
Plank,  Harold  E.,  05518031. 
Plooeter,  Orln  D.,  04041521. 
Presoott,  Donald  P.,  Jr.,  04052741. 
Price,  Edward  E.,  02305894. 
Puopolo,  Anthony  D.,  05245055. 
Rodman,  Orlando  O.,  Jr.,  05239913 
Rose,  Harold  L..  02273888. 
Ruben,  Harvey  L.,  05541817. 
Schumacher,  John  W..  05519030. 
Sims.  Emmett  W..  01939877. 
Smith.  Byrd,  05304648. 
SUvlson,  James  R..  05205540. 
Tate,  George  W.,  05309676. 
Thompson.  Flora  G..  L2299927. 
Todd.  Robert  A  .  05712945. 
Vanderburgh.  Daryl  C.  05501715. 
Van  Horn.  John  T.,  05502373. 
Walker.  Conrad  N.,  05500422. 
Warren,  Daniel  C.  05232354. 
Williams.  David  W..  05220222. 
Wootton,  Robert  J..  Jr..  02317421. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Anderson,  Lewis  C,  05326183. 
Arturo,  Louis  A..  02323992. 
Bailey.  Harvey  E..  02317939. 
Behlendorf,  Jack  R..  02320816. 
Beldleman,  Robert  T..  05318129. 
Bell.  Richard  A.,  II,  05414540. 
Brick,  Samuel  T..  Jr..  02337381. 
Canar.  Robert  B.,  05536392. 
Cape,  James  W.,  05324428. 
Casalengo,  Roger  W.,  05329615. 
Clements.  Kenneth  B..  05319720 
Close,  Dale  H  .  02334464 
Cole.  Robert  A..  05012090. 
Cole.  William  C  .  05519838. 
Creel,  Joe  C.  05328116. 
Dalton,  Robert  B.,  05406285. 
Dombrowskl,  Robert  J..  02311026. 
Endress,  James  R..  02323929. 
Flke,  John  A.,  03203265. 
Franklin,  Jerry  L.,  05421196. 
Frye,  Richard  H..  05406962. 
Gasklns,  Philip  W.,  05304895. 
Goodman.  Michael  J.,  05423538. 
Greenberg,  Stanley  I..  02331745. 
Guenther,  Raymond.  04045050. 
Gunn,  Wllburn  J.,  05326894. 
Gunton,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  05419022 
Handley.   WllUam  M..   Jr..   05317239 
HarvUl,  Daniel  O..  Jr.,  053277H. 
Hedgpath,  Donald  R..  02312294 
Heuple,  Larry  W.,  05707676. 
Hlckok.  Philip  J..  05011760. 
Hicks,  Lewis  P.,  05260405. 
Hllllard.  Henry  C.  Jr..  05206827 
Hobbs,  Charles  H.,  02321876. 
Johnson,  Charles  W.,  03177462. 
Johnson,  Joyce  G.,  N5519472. 
Johnson.  Judd  R..  05225090. 
Jordan.  Ernest  A..  Jr.,  05331449. 
Kahn.  David  S..  05323689. 
Kaplan.  Michael  P..  05326727. 
Kelly,  David  S.,  05406063. 
Klrbo,  Thomas  L..  lU,  05327887 
Kohler.  William  P.,  Jr.,  05224669 
Kraus,  Kenneth  L.,  05531703. 
Larson,  Roy  L..  05713464. 
Lees.  Matthew  N..  05534259. 
Lomonaco.  Lawrence  J.,  05021239. 
Mack,  John  S.,  05530398. 
Magee,  Douglas  M..  05318069. 
Martin.  Bonnie  E.,  J5422069. 
Martin.  Robert  J..  Jr..  MN2325726. 
Mayer.  Prank  H..  05406344. 
McCann.  Don  B.,  05325132. 
McCannel.  Michael  K..  05318378. 
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McKlnney,  James  H.,  06309601. 
McMonlgle,   James   D.,   06312168. 
Meade,  EHUard  W..  05318231. 
Miller,  Joe  D.,  02335469. 
Mlttag,  Carl  P.,  05707973. 
Moch,  Ronald  W.,  02326330. 
Mohr,  Richard  J.,  02332036. 
Mulroy,  Patrick  D.,  05535312. 
Murray,  George  T.,  05703774. 
Nebergall.  Allen  V.,  06312959. 
Norris,  James  R.,  05328276. 
Oney,  Jerry  T.,  05227916. 
Palmer,  James  E.,  06331213. 
Fape,  Dean  G.,  05635216. 
Pape,  John  C,  06326966. 
Pearce,  Maurice  C,  MN2315673. 
Peterson,  Jon  M.,  02311441. 
Phillips,  Stephen  N.,  05329256. 
Pipkin,  Marvin  L.,  05327560. 
Rav.  Max  A.,  05412217. 
Rel'd,  Wilbur  R.,  05318076. 
Relman,  Lawrence  N.,  05417009. 
Rlnaldo,  Richard  J.,  06016186. 
Roche,  John  J  ,  05205334 
Rose.  Richard  J.,  05418174. 
Segler,  Roger  L..  05406393 
Shaw,  Michael  L  .  05417987. 
Shirley.  Bobby  G..  02313662, 
Slapkunas.  Raymond.  05013727. 
Stephens,  Charles  D.,  05414201. 
Trowbridge.  Joseph  W  ,  05414467. 
Ward.  Franklin  M  ,  02302464 
Wolcott,  Charles  H  ,  05417588. 
Woodard,  Larry  H  ,  02307892. 
Wylle  Alexander  C,  05016742 
Wyrosdlck,  James  D.,  05323610. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Anderson,  Charles  W  ,  05326181. 

Barham,  Edgar  D.,  02320856 

Batistonl.  Joseph  M..  05254258. 

Bendele.  James  C,  05403534. 

Berkley.  Nathan  R.,  05000750. 

Bljold,  Gerald  P.,  05420209. 

Blschoflf,  Jerome  P..  02327517. 

Boswell.  Robert  E..  06337208. 

Campbell.  Robert  W.,  Jr..  05340420. 

Crews.  Gerald  L.,  05233488. 

Evans.  John  M.,  Jr..  MN5265153. 

Evans.  Richard  A..  05338629. 

Gauthler.  Alfred  T..  05427568. 

Hobrle,  John  W.,  023 16927. 

Huckabee,  Robert  H.,  05343582. 

Jacks.  Clyde  E.,  Jr  .  05334564. 

Johnson,  Richard  C,  05335260. 

Karpman,  Lawrence  I..  05341082. 

King.  Roger  S.,  05424825. 

Lancaster,  Henry  W,,  05426807. 

Long.  Dallas  L.,  Jr..  05257059 

Nixon.  Woodard  L  .  05332057. 

Rand.  James  T.,  05424958. 

Redding.  James  K  .  023 19545. 

Rhame.  William  P..  Jr.,  05351874. 

Spencer,  Robert  W.,  05714426. 

Strabel,  Edward  W.,  05338550. 

Swanson,  Walter  W.,  Jr.,  05419668. 

Thomas,  John  H..  05713042. 

Todd,  James  C,  05235734 

Trahey,  John  H..  05261960. 

Weinberg.  Michael  H.,  05242616. 

Wleczorek.  Robert  L..  05240313. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284,  3286, 
3287.  3288,  and  3290: 

Alexander,  Richard  B.Donnelly,  Terence  M. 
Alvarez,  Encarnaclon   Dowell,  David  R. 


Vlcen  A. 
Barber,  Frank  A. 
Bassham,  Lanny  R. 
Borgen,  Mack  W. 
Brownback,  Peter  E., 

Ill 
Carpenter,  F^ed  V. 
Carrese,  Francis  P. 
Carter.  Victor  S.,  Jr. 
Caryl,  Michael  R. 
Crane.  Edward  P.,  n 
Daniels.  Lawrence  R. 


Dunegan,  Michael  W. 
Durgln.  Chesley  F..  Jr 
Ebertz.  David  C. 
Ferrell.  Richard  J. 
Frye.  Phillip  R. 
Greer.  Jason  H. 
Hall.  John  B. 
Hansen.  Chris  J. 
Hargus.  Patrick  K. 
House.  George  W. 
Howe.  Stephan  D. 
Kaukl.  Douglas  J. 


KlesUng.  Victor  J..  Jr.  Patterson,  Maurice  E. 
Knapp,  Dennis  R.         Phillips,  George  L.,  Jr. 
Knight,  Sammle  8.       Placente,  David  A. 
Madden,  John  J.,  Jr.    Rank,  John  T. 
Martinez,  Carlos  G.       Rathofer,  Steven  A. 
Merrill,  Charles  P.,  IIIRupp,  James  A. 
Mldgette,  Hallas  C,  IlSauer,  John  O. 


Mills,  Warren  E. 
Mortimer,  Evan  E. 
Mote,  Doyle  K. 
Neltzke,  Walter  C. 
O'Caln,  James  M. 
Oetgen,  William  J. 
Palmer,  Charles  M. 
Pendlyshok,  Charles 
A.,  Jr. 


Slay,  Robert  D.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Steven  R. 
Stevens,  Gary  L. 
Sutton,  Ernest  L. 
Taylor,  Vaughn  E. 
Thrasher,  Warren  A.. 

Jr. 
Vagt,  Robert  F. 
Vlckery,  Arnold  A. 


The  following-named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1969.  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Reg\Uar  Army  of  the  United 
States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenants,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  4353 : 

Griffin,  Riley  T.  Thrasher,  Jack  H. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106. 
3283.  3284.  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 
Abbott,  Lloyd  M.,  Jr.  Cassldy,  John  J. 
Abbott.  Wayne  E.  Cassldy,  Richard  P. 

Adklns,  Glenn  D.  Cates,  Robert  W. 

Aldridge,  Marion  J.,  Jr.Chamberlain,  William 
N. 


Alflerl,  Ronald  J. 
Allen,  James  H. 
Anderson,  Richard  T. 
Armstrong,  Robert  B. 
Amer,  Mark  C. 
Bailey,  John  D.,  rv 
Balding,  Larry  D. 
Ballenger,  John  P. 
Banks,  John  T. 
Barber,  Dana  Q 


Chapin.  Beverly  R. 
Chase,  Harry  J. 
Chenault,  Thomas  D. 
Chrlstensen,  Alan  B. 
Cloyd,  Walter  L..  Ill 
Colby,  William  H. 
Cole,  Charles  R. 
CoUng.  James  H. 
Collins.  Rollins  J. 


Barnett,  Thomas  H.,  IlComstock,  James  W. 
Bartell,  Frank  J.,  Ill     Connallon,    Peter    F. 


Bass,  Selman  L. 
Battln,  James  D. 
Bauer.  WUllam  T. 
Bauslaugh,  George  C. 
Beach,  Donald  W. 
Beck,  Steven  R. 
Bell,  David  M. 
Beller,  Robert  E. 
Benowlcz,  William  E. 
Berry,  Edmund  F. 
Besozzl,  Paul  C. 
Bezpaletz,  Reuben  D. 
Blcad,  Jesse  A.,  Jr. 
Black,  Donald  C. 
Blegen,  Jon  A. 
Bliss,  Thomas  C. 
Blood,  Leigh  J. 
Bobb.  Arthur  L. 
Boucek,  William  C. 
Bowers,  William  T. 
Boyer,  Craig  S. 
Braddy,  John  R. 
Bradford,  Ralph  E. 
Brandt.  William  M. 
Braud.  Gerald  R. 
Brlllon.  Joseph  L. 
Briscoe,  Charles  A. 
Brown,    Chandler    R 

Jr. 
Brown,  James  D. 
Brown,  Peter  L. 
Bryant,  James  K. 
Bryant,  John  L. 
Bryant.  Robert  B. 
Buckley,  John  S. 
Burdulls,  Darryl  J. 
Busa,  Joseph  L.,  Jr. 
Butler,  Larry  K. 
Butler,  Victor  D. 
Cafarelll,  John  T. 
Cardwell,  Barry  E. 
Carpenter.  Daniel  E. 
Carpenter,  Michael  E 
Case,  Steven  T. 


Jr. 

Cook,  Phillip  A. 

Coram.  Henry  G. 

Cornwell,  Ronnie  J. 

Costner.  Gerald  R. 

Cowden.  John  W. 

Creek.  James  H. 

Cregler,  Anthony  L. 
!.   Croswhlte,  Timothy  L. 

Cruz.  Juan  A. 

Curry.  Robert  A. 
).   Dahlgren.  Steven  L. 

Dalby.  Garry  M. 

Dalello,  John  A. 

Dashawetz.  Stanislaus 

Daugherty,  Stanley  A. 

Dean.  Joseph  S. 

Deeker.  Donald  L. 
n  Degenova.  Ben  A. 

Delaney,  Michael  F. 

Delong,  Robert  F. 

De  Los  Santos.  Arthur 

Delplzzo.  Dennis  J. 

Dent.  Samuel  R. 

Depew,  Richard  L. 

Desanzo.  Louis  R. 

Des&el,  Gregory  F. 

^  Dickinson.  Rollie  M. 

"Dohanos.  Dennis  W. 

Donegan.  George  M. 

Dorsey.  John  E. 

Douglas,  Edward  E., 

ni 

Dow,  Steven  H. 
Draganac.  John  R. 
Drake.  Randall  V. 
Drusendahl,  Robert  J. 
Duggan,  Dennis 
Dugger.  James  D., 
Dunn.  Michael  D. 
Durham.  Jesse  C, 
Dwyer.  John  T. 
Dyer.  David  R. 
Dyer.  Joseph  C. 
Eaton,  Gary  H. 


Jr. 


•  Jr. 


Emlg,  Calvin  L. 
Engel,  James  L. 
EngUsby,  John  M. 
Evans,  Ronnie  D. 
FalrchUd.  WllUam  V. 
Pender.  Keith  M. 
Ferrell,  James  C. 
Fine.  Gregory  L. 
Flnnell.  Martin  W. 
Florlto,  Michael  J. 
Fisher.  John  S. 
Fortune.  John  O. 
Prank,  Larry  S. 
Freehan.  Richard  T. 
Fullenkamp,  Daniel 

R 
Furnish,  Kenneth  N., 

Jr. 
Galbralth.  Patrick  J. 
Gardner,  Philip  G. 
Garwood,  Charles  E., 

in 

Gatza.  Daryl  W. 
Gehring.  Frederick  C. 
Gels,  John  P. 
Gerlich,  Mark  S. 
Gfeller,  Larry  D. 
Glvln,  Robert  J. 
Goff,  Stephen  L. 
Gordon,  Wilson  J.,  in 
Gossett.  Warren  C. 
Griffin,  John  C. 
Griffin.  Troy  D.,  Jr. 
Grlswold,  Terry  A. 
Orochowskl,  Gerald 

W. 
Grodl.  Kenneth  D. 
Gronemeyer,  Steven 

A. 
Gunst.  Richard  F. 
Haburchak,  David  R. 
Hagy.  James  T. 
Hall.  Richard  W. 
Hallen.  Dale  W. 
Halverson.  Francis  D. 
Hand,  WUllam  M. 
Hand.  William  T.  Jr. 
Hanna.  George  M. 
Hanson.  Richard  M. 
Hardlson.  Stanley  I. 
Harris,  Aubrey  L..  Jr. 
Harris.  Joseph  R..  Jr. 
Harsh.  Michael  K. 
Hatley,  Curtis  D. 
Hatton,  Sam  E. 
Hays,  WUllam  J.,  Jr. 
Helslng.  Roy  M. 
Hendel,  Gregory  A. 
Henslee,  Don  R. 
Henson.  Leonard  A. 
Herlnger,  Wayne  L. 
Herzer.  WllUam  A. 
High.  Blanco  T.  H 
Hlghtower.  WUllam 

E..  Ill 
Hill,  Bruce  G. 
HIU,  Frederick  W. 
Hlllls.  Lee  E.,  Jr. 
Hogan,  Gary  F. 
Hokana.  Warren  R. 
Holmes,  John  J. 
Houser,  Richard  F. 
Houston.  Donald  A. 
Howe.  Gregory  A. 
Hurt.  Emane  F. 
Ingrum.  John  D. 
Ives.  Warren  C. 
Jacobs.  John  C.  IV 
Jagger.  John  F. 
Jaudzlmas.  Walter  J. 
Johns.  Richard  C. 
Johnston.  James  R. 
Kahlert.  Thomas  A. 
Kain.  John  M. 
Kaminskl,  Denms  J. 
Keeler.  Russell  L.,  Jr. 
Keller,  John  B..  Jr. 
Keller.  Larry  R. 
Keller,  Raymond  L. 
Kelly.  Craig  S. 
Kline.  Michael  C. 


Kozlowskl,  Michael 

M. 
Krleger,  Donald  A. 
Kriz,  Joseph  R. 
Kuklok.  James  O. 
Lamb.  Donald  W. 
Leddicotte,  George  C. 
Lee.  Bernard  N..  Jr. 
Lelghty,  Joseph  W., 

Jr. 
Lewis.  Robert  R. 
Lindsay.  Jerome  A. 
Llnebarger,  James  D. 
Lowrey,  Gerald  B..  Jr. 
Lyle.  WUllam  D. 
Lynch.  Stephen  W. 
Lynd,  Patrick  A. 
MacPherson.  John  R. 
Magruder.  Lawson  W. 

in 

Makriyianls.  Panos 
Mallory.  James  E. 
Marron.  John  P. 
Martin.  Edward  T. 
Martin.  George  K., 

Jr. 
Mason,  Kent  A. 
Maurer.  Henry  H. 
Maxfleld,  Roger  A. 
McBrayer.  Craig  V. 
McCabe.  Tommy  L. 
McCathern.  Rody  L. 
McGrew,  Gary  L. 
McKendrick.  John  T. 
Melton.  John  C. 
Metzger,  Stephen  L. 
Mlddleton.  Richard 

L. 
Miller.  Charles  E. 
Miller.  Gary  R. 
Miller.  John  P. 
Miller,  Ralph  I. 
Minis.  Philip  J.  in 
Mitchell,  Robert  A. 
Mitchell.  Thomas  E. 
Montgomery.  Vernell 

T. 
Moore.  Harold  D. 
Munlz,  Victor 
Morgan.  Jerry  L. 
Morrison.  James  E.. 

Jr. 
Munn.  Raymond  8. 
Murphy,  Joseph  L. 
Musgrove,  Howard  W. 
Nabonne.  Ronald  P. 
Nahay,  Stephen  A., 

Jr. 
Nakanishl.  Calvin  T. 
Nelson.  Paul  R. 
Nessler,  John  P. 
Norwood.  James  A.^ 
Nosse.  Richard  L. 
Oestrelch,  Henry  B., 

Jr. 
Olson,  Marc  R. 
Onks.  Paul  F..  Jr. 
Ostrom.  Wilson  S. 
Owens,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Owsley,  Seth  C. 
Page.  Clarence  W. 
Parel.  Robert  J. 
Pasko,  Chester  E. 
Pelser.  Robert  S..  Jr. 
Perry.  Michael  A. 
Petersen.  Phillip  A. 
Peterson.  Coleman  H. 
Peterson.  Kenneth  M. 
Peyton.  VlrgU  B. 
Plchon.  Gary  W. 
Plnkson.  Reuben  O. 
Powell.  Terry  E. 
Preston.  Kenneth  A. 
Price.  James  C. 
Puryear,  James  A. 
Pyrek,  John  P..  Jr. 
Quaintance.  John  C. 
Rader.  OUbert  D. 
Rakauskas.  Vincent 

T. 
Rayboum.  Robert  D. 
Redmon.  Alonzo  L.  U 
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Releraon,  Richard  O. 

R«lniiartlt,  Nelson  K. 

R«tflon,  NlcholM  P 

Reynolds,  Oeorge  D. 

Reynolda,  Richard  W, 

Reynolds.  Robert  T. 

Rlndt,  John  W. 

RobMas.  Calvin  Li 
Jr.  ' 

Robinson.  Stanley  L. 

Rodrtjue*.  Alfred  B. 

Rodrl^Ties,  FederlQo 
J. 

Roae.  Robert  O. 

Rowe.  Stephen  P. 

Rowton.  Joe  R. 

Roy.  James  W.,  Jr. 

Rusk,  James  E. 
Rystrom.  Robert  i& 
Sandoval.  Saul 
Sandoz.  Clark  A. 
Schepker, 

tawrence  W. 
Scherer,  William 
Scherrer,  Richard  9. 
Schmua,  Donald  J. , 
Schnlttker.  OeraldlL. 
Schroeder,  Gerald  A. 
Schroeder.  Waldo.  Jr. 
Schwan,  Carlton 

F.  n  •  • 
Scfiwanklr  David  N, 
Scott,  Harry  A, 


1 


Scott,  James  M. 
Scott.  Robert  W..  Jr. 
Seymour.  John  P. 
Shaw,  David  h. 
Shea.  Michael  C. 
Shelton.  Travis  D. 
Shoemaker,  Mark  R. 
Short.  Earl  H.,  m 
Short,  Noal  S. 
Shrouds,  Robert  H. 
SlEtck,  Rlnner 
Slade,  Randall  E. 
Smith.  Brian  K. 
Smith,  Charles  T. 
Smith,  David  O. 
Smith,  Dean  B. 
Smith,  Dean  T. 
Smith,  Frederic  P. 
Smith, 

Ray  bum  L.,  in 
Smylie.  Robert  P. 
Snyder,  Linden  E. 
Snyder.  Shelton  Q. 
Soff.  Jeffery  L. 
Soriano.  Edward 
Southall. 

Valentine  W. 
Spevak,  James  A. 
Sprout.  James  P. 
Starr,  Kenneth  J. 
Stavlnoha, 

Raymond  J. 
Stebblna.  David  N, 


Stephens,  Thomas  M. 
Stephenson.  George 
M. 

Stone,  Michael  P. 
Stroh,  Timothy  J. 
Stiunp,  Joseph  B. 
Suchke,  Robert  K. 
Sullivan,  Daniel  B. 
Sullivan,  John  K. 
Sykes.  Fred  L. 
Taff,  George  T.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Thomas  W. 
Tharp,  John  R. 
Thede,  Peter  J. 
Thompson.  Eugene  B. 
Thompson.  Larry  D. 
Tlbbetts,  Carlos  O.  J. 
Timmons.  David  W. 
Torres.  Ramul  E. 
Trinidad,  Antonio  J. 
Trinidad,  WUfredo 
Trounson,  James  W. 
Tucker,  Ray  A. 
Underbill.  Carl  J. 
Uzzell.  Rudyard  S.,  m 
Vjumionsky,  Albert  L., 

tfr. 
Verity.  James  E. 
Vogas.  James  L. 
Vosfi,  Larry  D. 
Walker.  Lewis  H.,  Jr. 
Walker.  Marshall  B. 
WaU,  WllUam  J. 
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Warlow,  John  D. 
Wamke.  Fred  W. 
Warren.  James  C,  n 
Washington.  Darryl  M. 
Weatherholtz.  Ruben 

E.  m. 
Webster.  James  M.,  Jr. 
Welimlg,  Albert  P. 
Weller.  Michael  P. 
Wellee.  Reginald  T. 
Welsh.  Frederick  L. 
Wharton,  Paul  D. 
Wheeler,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Whitlow,  WUUam  D. 
Wight,  Michael  G. 
Wilcox.  Thomas  M. 
Williams.  Alfred  E. 
Williams.  Barry  O, 
Williams.  Michael  L. 
Wilson.  Raymond  W. 
Wlngeld.  Maurice  A., 

Jr. 
Woelfer.  Carl  W. 
Wolf.  Curtis  R. 
Wolz.  James  P. 
Wonnell,  Donn  T. 
Wood,  Ernest  E.,  Jr. 
Woodard,  Robert  R. 
Wyss,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Woznlak,  Timothy  A. 
Tonz.  Leroy  A. 
Young,  Randolph  S., 

m 


Youngblood,  Lloyd  A.   Zunka.  John  W 
Zlnk,  Francis  E.,  Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  25,  1969: 
Departmxnt    or    Housing    akd    Ukban    De- 

VZLOPMENT 

Harold  B.  Finger,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Indian  Claims  Commission 
Brantley  Blue,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
Department  or  the  Treasubt 
Dorothy    A.    Elston.    of    Delaware,    to    be 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Lewis  Butler,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Robert  C.  Mardlan,  of  California,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Department  of  Transportation 
Walter  L.  Mazan.  of  Vermont,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant  Secretary   of   Transportation. 
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HON.  LOqiS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NXV'    HAMPSHlaS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0  P  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  24.  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  j|lr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
what  the  boys — now  men — who  have  been 
fighting  for  us  in  f  ietnam  would  do  with 
the  youthful  punk^  and  yellowbellles  back 
home  if  they  werei  free  to  do  so.  It  must 
be  one  heck  of  a  nbte  to  lie  In  the  jungle 
over  10,000  miles  away  from  home  facing 
enemy  mortar  flre>  snakes,  malaria,  and 
what  have  you,  onay  to  learn  about  cer- 
tain young  peoplei  back  home  throwing 
Molotov  cocktails  and  invading  faculty 
offices  to  prevent  Reserve  officer  training 
courses. 

Physical  beating  *ould  be  as  inadequate 
as  temporarily  satisfying.  Perhaps  con- 
scription  and    assignment   to   Vietnam 
would  help.  Once  there,  the  men  might 
form  a  special  division  for  these  SDS- 
type  draftees  and  give  them  the  option 
of  a  gun  or  a  flower.  Pacing  the  enemy, 
whether  Vietcong  6t  North  Vietnamese, 
it  would  be  interest^ig  to  see  what  those, 
who  protest  back  hbme  an  unwillingness 
to  stand  up  for  th^ir  country,  would  do. 
Slavery  in  a  Communist  nation  is  not  a 
pleasant  prospect,  jyet  this  once   again 
would  be  their  optidn,  just  as  on  a  broad- 
er basis  it  is  world  option  at  this  time 
Stand  up  and  flghj;  for  freedom  or  Ue 
down  and  lose  everything  else  sacred 
among  mankind  slace  the  beginning  of 
civUized  society.  In  this  connection  a  re 
cent  colunm  by  J^mes  Kilpatrick  ap- 
pearing in  the  Wa^Wngton  Star  speaks 
volumes: 


Sailor's  Return  Home  Punctuated  bt 
Disorder 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
San  FRANCISCO.— The  aircraft  carrier  Coral 
Sea  left  Alameda.  Calif.,  bound  for  Vietnam, 
on  Sept.  7.  1968.  She  retiu-ned  this  past  Fri- 
day, a  great  gray  bulk  of  a  ship,  her  fourth 
tour  of  combat  duty  belUnd  her.  Her  aging 
hull   was   stained    with   rust,   but   her   flags 
were  flying  as  happily  as  so  many  tropical 
birds. 

As  combat  cruises  go.  Coral  Sea's  last  tour 
on  Yankee  Station  offered  no  more  than  a 
footnote  to  the  chronicles  of  war.  She  had 
been  on  the  line  only  a  few  weeks  before 
bombing  was  halted  north  of  the  17th  paral- 
lel. The  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  In  ground 
support,  reconnaissance,  and  routine  patrol. 
To  the  4.500  officers  and  men,  the  tour  was 
a  tour  of  duty— hard  and  exhausting  duty, 
performed  under  constant  tension.  The 
steam  catapults  were  forever  pounding  and 
the  Jet  engines  screaming  for  release.  There 
was  danger  and  there  was  death:  Marvin 
Naschek.  Tom  Bitter,  and  Norman  Ridley 
dead;  Qulnlln  Orell.  James  Hunt,  and  Larry 
Stevens,  missing  in  action. 

When  a  great  ship  comes  into  port,  espe- 
cially to  Its  own  home  port,  the  crowds  turn 
out.  So  it  was  on  Friday  morning.  By  8 
o'clock,  they  had  begrm  to  gather,  wives  and 
parents  and  children,  bearing  their  hand- 
lettered  signs:  "Scott  says  'Howdy'" 
"Welcome  Eddie  Schofleld  from  Dalles.  Ore.'" 
.  .  .  "Hi,  Jerry  Schxir"  .  .  .  The  12th'  Navy 
District  band  gave  forth;  gulls  flgure-skated 
on  the  sky;  balloons.  Uke  airborne  tulips, 
flowered  above  the  pier. 

A  Uttle  before  9  o'clock,  the  ship  could  be 
seen  beyond  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  an  unmis- 
takable speck  on  the  sea.  It  would  be  an 
hour  before  she  docked.  There  was  time  for  a 
visiting  father  to  glance  at  the  papers. 

Student  militanta  at  Stanford  University 
called  off  their  nine-day  occupation  of  the 
Applied  Electronics  Laboratory  today,  amid 
indications  that  the  university  administra- 
tion would  yield  to  demands  that  war-related 
research  be  halted  .  .  . 


On  Pier  3.  Lorette  Harvey  of  Lisbon.  Maine, 
pushed  a  stroller  back  and  forth.  Before  long! 
her  husband.  Aviation  Supplyman  Ra>Tnond 
Harvey,  would  see  his  newborn  baby  Kevin. 
Phil  Duncan's  mother  was  there  from  San 
Jose  to  meet  her  sailor  son.  Just  as  she  used 
to  meet  her  husband  20  years  ago. 

Meanwhile,  at  Merritt  College  in  Oakland, 
thirty  members  of  the  faculty  Senate  were 
locked  in  a  conference  room  by  angry  stu- 
dents demanding  a  "retraction."  The  stu- 
dents, aroused  by  conflicting  reports  on  the 
development  of  a  Mexican- American  Studies 
Program,  kept  the  professors  imprisoned  for 
three  and  a  half  hours  .  .  . 

By  9:20.  Coral  Sea  was  plainly  coming  In. 
You  could  see  the  sailors  lined  in  dress  blues 
on  the  flight  deck.  The  whole  Vinton  family 
had  come  from  Medway,  Mass..  to  meet  Petty 
Officer  Donald  Vinton— father,  mother, 
brother,  girl  friend.  Mrs.  Charles  Brlnegar 
was  there;  her  husband,  a  chief  in  aviation 
ordnance,  has  served  his  country  for  22  years. 
At  Harvard,  agreement  was  reached  on 
a  plan  to  reduce  the  university's  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  program  to  an  extra- 
curricular activity.  The  agreement  repre- 
sents a  victory  for  student  militants  who  last 
week  seized  a  university  building.  In  New 
York.  200  young  men,  demanding  an  end  to 
the  university's  program  for  training  Naval 
Reserve  officers,  held  a  seven-hour  sit-in 

Now  the  ship  was  nudging  her  63.000  tons 
against  the  pier,  and  the  moment  of  reunion 
was  close  at  hand— the  moment  when  man 
and  woman,  mother  and  son,  father  and 
child,  could  cUng  to  one  another.  We  scanned 
the  crowded  decks,  searching  for  a  single 
face. 

A  radical  student  at  Stanford  University 
pleaded  to  have  the  group  continue  the  sit- 
in  until  troops  or  police  were  ordered  in.  At 
that  point,  he  said,  the  students  could  aban- 
don the  laboratory  to  wage  some  form  of 
guerrilla  warfare  on  campus. 

High  m  a  crow's  nest.  75  feet  above  the 
flight  deck,  a  slim  young  sailor  skimmed  his 
white  cap  toward  the  pier.  It  landed  with 
fine  precision  right  at  this  reporter's  feet   I 
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looked  up,  and  he  waved.  Even  from  a  dis- 
tance, you  could  teU:  He  had  lost  weight, 
and  grown  a  little  older,  but  the  old  grin  was 
there.  Son  Chris  was  home  from  Vietnam. 


HON.    ERIC    I.    WEILE,    OP    PRINCE 
GEORGES  COUNTY,  MD. 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  25.  1969 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  Mary- 
land and  Prince  Georges  County  are 
particularly  honored  to  have  among  our 
delegates  to  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly Eric  I.  Welle,  a  man  whose  life 
has  been  an  example  of  the  opportuni- 
ties that  this  Nation  provides  to  those 
who  come  to  its  shores  and  not  only 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  way  of  life,  but 
also  become  involved  personally  in  pub- 
lic service. 

Mr.  Weile  came  to  this  country  many 
years  ago  and  has  been  a  successful 
businessman  in  Washington,  and  now  in 
Prince  Georges  County.  He  now  serves 
as  a  representative  of  Prince  Georges 
County  in  the  Maryland  CJeneral  Assem- 
bly and  is  vice  chairman  of  its  Commit- 
tee on  Tourism.  Mr.  Weile  has  some  out- 
standing Ideas  relating  to  the  plans  for 
celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Nation  that  have  been  reported  in  a  re- 
cent editorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Thinking  Big  on  Tour- 
ism," published  in  the  Prince  Georges 
Sentinel,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Prince  Georges  Sentinel,  July  3, 

1968] 

Thinking  Bic  on  Tourism 

Eric  I.  Welle,  ebullient  Prince  George's 
County  delegate  to  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly,  Is  to  be  commended  for  thinking 
big  on  the  subject  of  tourism  here. 

In  a  Page  One  story  in  the  Sentinel.  Dele- 
gate Weile  outlined  a  tourism  program  that 
would  take  advantage  of  the  county's  exist- 
ing unique  attractions  and  create  some  new 
ones — for  example,  a  mammoth  convention 
hall  near  the  proposed  new  airpark  and  a 
pageant  similar  to  Williamsburg's  "The  Com- 
mon Glory." 

The  whole  program  would  reach  a  climax 
In  1976.  when  the  United  States  celebrates 
Its  200th  birthday  and  when  millions  of 
visitors  will  be  pouring  Into  the  nation's  cap- 
ital. The  program  would,  as  Welle  said,  "have 
staggering  potential." 

While  the  delegate's  proposal  certainly 
would  be  a  big  project,  It  does  not  seem  out 
of  reach.  New  York  City,  which  rapidly  was 
turning  Into  neither  a  nice  place  to  live  or 
visit,  managed  to  become  "Fun  City"  through 
some  foreslghted  planning  and  promotion. 
Norfolk,  which  has  only  a  few  more  attrac- 
tions than  Upper  Sandusky.  Ohio,  has  made 
a  big  success  out  of  the  Norfolk  Tour. 

So  why  couldn't  Prince  George's  become 
"Pun  County"?  It  could  be  the  site  of  scores 
of  delightful  happenings  during  the  tourist 
season — a  pageant  with  colorful  Revolution- 
ary War  uniforms  at  Fort  Washington,  re- 
enactment  of  famous  duels  at  the  Bladens- 
burg  Emellng  Grounds,  tours  of  the  many 
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historical  buildings,  the  tobacco  auction,  the 
races  and  the  BeltsvlUe  Agricultural  Center. 

These  events  would  not  draw  visitors  from 
across  the  country,  but  they  would  surely  be 
a  welcome  change  of  pace  for  Washington 
tourists  who  became  glassy-eyed  from  looking 
at  monimients  and  government  buildings. 
The  benefits  to  the  county's  economy  would 
be  large. 

Delegate  Welle,  It  should  be  mentioned.  Is 
no  stranger  either  to  tourism  or  to  thinking 
big.  His  Ice  cream  shop  in  Langley  Park, 
with  Its  many  unusual  and  sometimes  bizarre 
dishes.  Is  a  local  tourist  attraction  of  sorts. 
And  the  shop  has  one  dish  called  "The  Lin- 
coln Memorial"  that  takes  24  hours  to  pre- 
pare and  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  825. 

The  fact  that  he  frequently  has  orders  for 
it  should  give  pause  to  anyone  who  thinks 
Welle'B  big  tourism  program  wont  work. 


TOCKS   ISLAND 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW     JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
highly  urbanized  State  of  New  Jersey 
there  are  some,  but  not  many,  areas  of 
natural  beauty  that  remain  relatively  un- 
touched by  human  incursions.  Sunflsh 
Pond  in  the  Tocks  Island  hydroelectric 
development  proposal  is  one  of  those 
areas.  I  favor  preserving  Simflsh  Pond  as 
a  recreation  area  and  it  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  northern  New  Jersey 
branch  of  the  Sierra  Club  recently  testi- 
fied before  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  this 
important  matter.  The  following  is  the 
text  of  their  statement: 
Statement  of  the  Northern  New  Jersey 
Group,  Sierra  Club,  U.S.  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee ON  Flood  Control — Rivers  and 
Harbors.  Tuesday,  March  18.  1969 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  submit  that  pumped 
storage  generation  of  electrical  power  should 
not  be  authorized  for  the  Tocks  Island  dam 
and  reservoir  In  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  and  we  appreciate 
this  chance  to  present  our  reasons. 

The  building  of  pumped  storage  facilities 
would  Involve  the  use  of  the  Sunflsh  Pond 
property,  and  In  the  midst  of  the  many  con- 
flicting arguments  concerning  this  property, 
three  major  facts  stand  out  clearly. 

( 1 )  The  Svmflsh  Pond  area  is  within  a  na- 
tional park — the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area. 

(2)  The  DWGNRA  is  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  giant,  rapidly  developing  northeastern 
megalopolis,  and  most  of  it  is  In  New  Jersey, 
the  most  densely  populated  state  In  the 
nation. 

(3)  The  construction  proposed  by  the 
power  companies  requires  large  earthwork 
dikes  and  a  recreatlonally-useless  reservoir 
over  a  large  i>art  of  the  Sunflsh  Pond  area, 
which  Is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
mountainous  regions  within  the  DWGNRA. 

One  would  think  that,  in  this  day  and  age. 
and  In  this  region,  no  one  would  dare  to  pro- 
pose such  a  massive  commercial  Intrusion 
into  a  national  park.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  the  power  companies'  proposal — 
stripped  of  its  "compromises."  landscaping 
plans  and  other  elements  that  tend  only  to 
confuse  the  main  Issues — amounts  to. 

There  Is  but  one  conceivable  reason  for 
permitting  the  sacrifice  of  the  area  to  pumped 
storage:  an  irresistibly  large  monetary  ad- 
vantage In  the  face  of  a  pressing  public  need 
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for  power  that  could  not  be  met  In  any  other 
way.  And  the  power  companies  have  not 
proved  or  even  substantiated  this  point  They 
have  offered  no  evidence  that  pump>ed  stor- 
age in  the  Sunflsh  Pond  area  Is  less  expensive 
than  alternative  methods  of  generating  pow- 
er. They  have  merely  made  claims  to  this 
effect,  with  no  details.  However,  evidence  pre- 
sented In  the  nearby  and  similar  Storm  King 
case  suggests  that  such  economic  savings 
from  pumped  storage  are  at  best  debatable, 
and  that  in  any  svent  the  supposed  savings 
are  a  small  percentage  of  total  costs.  At- 
tempts to  provide  convincing  proof  of  the 
advantage  of  pumped  storage,  since  they  in- 
volve many  economic  variables  and  estimates, 
seem  to  be  straining  the  limits  of  accuracy  of 
economic  analysis. 

In  such  situations,  we  say,  let's  give  nature 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  This  would  be  true 
In  any  natural  park.  It  Is  especially  true  in 
the  northeast,  where  every  last  bit  of  oi>en 
space  and  greenery  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  precious  to  us  as  more  and  more  of  It 
passes  under  the  blade  of  the  bulldozer. 

In  northeast  N.J.  alone  it  is  estimated  that 
some  30.000  to  50.000  acres  per  year  of  open 
space  succumbs  to  housing  and  commercial 
developments.  Industry  and  highways.  There 
are  only  4.8  million  acres  of  land  in  all  of 
New  Jersey.  And  over  7  million  people. 

What.  then,  will  the  region  be  like  ten. 
twenty  years  from  now?  At  present  rates  of 
growth  the  population  of  N.J.  will  exceed  10 
minion,  and  that  of  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area  will  reach  30  million,  by  the  end  of 
this  century.  Where  will  people  from  the 
pressure-cooker  environment  of  this  giant 
urban  complex  go  to  see  trees  and  lakes  in 
their  natural  settings?  Will  there  be  any 
places  like  the  Sunflsh  Pond  area  left,  or  will 
there  be  only  high-usage,  playground  type 
parks  with  bumper-to-bvunper  picnic  tables? 
Is  this  the  kind  of  environment  we  really 
want?  Is  it  the  kind  Industry  wants? 

In  our  headlong  rush  for  more  highways, 
more  jetports,  more  tax  ratables  and  more 
everything  else  of  a  material  nature,  the  de- 
veloping controversy  over  the  Sunfish  Pond 
area  is  symptomatic,  we  believe,  of  a  growing 
concern  with  the  quality  of  life  In  the 
crowded  regions  of  this  country.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  challenge  the  doctrine  of  the  need 
for  unlimited,  exponential  economic  growth. 
We  are  becoming  less  concerned  with  the 
gross  national  product  and  more  concerned 
vrtth  how  good  that  product  is.  and  how  much 
natural  resource  we  are  sacrificing  to  get  It. 
Saving  the  Sunfish  Pond  area  for  future  gen- 
erations will  serve  notice  that  the  time  has 
come  to  halt  at  least  the  most  flagrant  abuses 
of  the  land. 

The  thought  has  been  phrased  very  effec- 
tively by  Mr.  Thomas  Rltter  in  his  August  17, 
1967  testimony  before  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission: 

"In  the  sense  that  we  need  history  books 
and  museums  to  measure  the  present  and 
future  against  the  past,"  said  Mr.  Rltter.  "we 
need  places  like  Sunfish  Pond  for  yardsticks 
to  compare  man's  folly  against  the  wisdom 
and  sanity  of  creation.  There  should  be  some 
places  a  father  can  take  his  children  and  say, 
"This  was  the  way  it  was  in  the  day  of  the 
Indians.' " 

In  a  Msirch  27.  1968  letter.  Mr.  Samuel  W. 
Laird.  Public  information  Director  of  the 
Jersey  Central  and  New  Jersey  Power  and 
Light  Companies,  referred  to  members  of  the 
Sierra  Club  as  wishing  "to  persuade  them- 
selves— contrary  to  the  actual  facts — that 
Sunflsh  Pond  is  a  wilderness  area."  Yet  at 
the  July  24.  1968  N.J.  Senate  hearings  on 
Sunfish  Pond,  the  attorney  for  the  pwwer 
companies  Mr.  James  B.  Liberman  said,  In 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  res- 
ervoir dikes  might  be  built  close  to  the  shore 
line  of  the  Pond:  "What  Is  sacrosanct  here 
Is  the  wilderness  setting  of  Sunflsh  Pond. 
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and  we  will  prea*ve  It."  Thus,  in  four  short 
months  the  pov^r  companies  were  led  to 
change  their  ml4d8  and  recognize  that  the 
are*  has  wlldernass  value.  May  we  hope  that 
their  education  wttU  continue  and  that  even- 
tually they  will  g|Bt  out  of  the  national  park 
altogether? 

The  power  companies  can  destroy  the  8un- 
flsh  Pond  area  14  a  few  hoiirs.  They  could 
never  recreate  It  In  a  thousand  years.  We 
say.  as  Time  magazine  put  It  on  May  10  of 
1968.  that  manlctnd  had  better  be  careful, 
that  he  "Is  so  aw»re  of  hu  strength  that  he 
Is  unaware  of  his  Weakness— the  fact  that  his 
pressure  on  nati«-e  may  provoke  revenge." 
We  can  pave,  pollute  and  develop  only  to 
a  limited  extent.  iWe  may  Industrialize  New 
Jersey  beyond  out-  fondest  dreams,  only  to 
find  that  we  havt  created  a  third-rate  en- 
vironment in  whlih  the  resident's  chief  am- 
bition will  be  to  leive. 

Attached  for  thi  record  are  two  additional 
statements  by  the  Blerra  Club  on  this  matter. 
The  first  Is  a  commentary  on  U.S.  Public 
Law  89-158  establishing  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area.  We  believe 
that  this  Act  pro^ilblts  the  type  of  exten- 
sive commercial  ufce  proposed  by  the  power 
companies. 

The  second  is  a  copy  of  our  testimony  be- 
fore the  If  .J.  Sena)  e  committee  Investigating 
the  S-unflsta  Pond  situation,  dated  July  24, 
1968.  This  testimony  covers  certain  legisla- 
tive. Judicial  and  engineering  matters  that  we 
believe  bear  on  thU  queetlon. 
Thank  you. 

In  addition,  the  Sierra  Club  has  stated 
10  reasons  why  JIunflsh  Pond  should  be 
preserved. 

The  10  reasons  follow: 

( 1 1  The  Worthlr  gton  family  sold  the  land 
In  question  to  th(  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
save  It  from  conmx  rclal  exploltaUon.  only  to 
have  the  State  turr  around  and  sell  715  acres 
to  the  power  compinles  for  a  paltrv  8300.000. 
Is  this  the  way  to  j  et  cheap  electrical  power, 
by  selUng  prtcelesj  land  for  less  than  $500 
an  acre? 

( 2 )  The  Act  esta  bllshes  the  Delaware  Wa- 
ter Gap  National  Elecreatlon  Area  (Public 
Law  89-158,  9/1 '61 1)  prohibits  such  usage 
A  fair  reading  of  he  DWGNRA  Act  shows 
an  unquestionable  Intent  to  prevent  Just 
such  massive  comn  erclal  intrusion  into  the 
park. 

1 3)  The  federal  authorization  for  the 
Tocks  Island  dam  'irithin  the  DWGNRA  in- 
cludes no  provision  for  pumped  storage  elec- 
trical power.  The  power  companies'  plans 
call  for  this  type  o'  power  generation  to  be 
closely  tied  In  with  conventional  "over-the- 
dam"  water  power- -a  usage  not  authorized. 

1 4)  The  power  ccmpanles  have  offered  no 
evidence,  not  even  to  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  which  must  pass  Judg- 
ment on  their  plars,  that  pumped  storage 
power  Is  less  expensl  ve  than  f>ower  generated 
by  other  available  methods.  However,  testi- 
mony in  the  nearby,  and  similar.  Storm  King 
case  in  New  York  st  ows  that  there  are  other 
economical  ways  o^  generating  power  for 
peak  electrical  loads,  and  that  the  cost  dif- 
ferential in  favor  of  pumped  storage,  if  any. 
Is  at  best  a  very  sniall.  and  very  debatable, 
percentage  of  the  tctal  costs  for  the  various 
alternatives. 

(5)  In  the  Judgment  of  power  experts,  hy- 
droelectric power  is  )n  Its  way  out  as  a  gen- 
erating method  In  the  northeast,  to  be  super- 
seded by  other  metiods  well  before  the  end 
of  the  century.  At  bsst.  therefore,  the  power 
companies"  plan  calli  for  destroying  the  nat- 
ural scenic  values  ol  the  Sunflsh  Pond  area 
for  all  time,  In  return  for  a  decade  or  two 
of  electrical  power. 

(6)  The  National  Park  Service,  In  their 
analysis  of  the  Sunfii  ih  Pond  area,  concluded 
In  their  Master  Plan  Tor  the  DWGNRA  (p.  4) 
that  a  power  resenolr  would  "deface  the 
landscape  and  create  a  barrier  across  Kltta- 
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tinny  Ridge  between  Catfish  Pond  and  the 
Water  Gap." 

(7)  The  NaUonal  Hiking  Trails  Act  of  I9«8 
provides  protection  for  the  Appalachian  and 
other  trails,  whereas  the  power  companies' 
plans  wlU  push  the  Appalachian  Trail  off  the 
top  of  the  Klttatlnny  ridge  and  thus  destroy 
much  of  ita  scenic  value  In  that  area. 

(8)  In  New  Jersey,  the  most  crowded  state 
In  the  nation,  approaching  an  average  of 
1,000  people,  600  motor  vehicles  and  5  miles 
of  roadway  for  every  square  mile  of  land, 
the  desecration  of  a  beautiful  moimtalntop 
area,  especially  within  a  national  park.  Is  an 
action  In  callous  disregard  of  the  nonma- 
terlal  human  needs  of  future  generations. 

(9)  As  evidence  of  the  Irreplaceable  natural 
values  of  the  Sunfish  Pond  area,  the  New 
Jersey  Audubon  Society  a  few  years  ago  des- 
ignated It  as  one  of  the  ten  most  scenic 
treasures  of  the  State,  among  the  last  re- 
maining m  this  rapidly  developing  region. 

(10)  The  New  Jersey  State  Assembly  in 
1968  passed,  by  a  vote  of  65  to  1,  a  bill  call- 
ing for  the  re-acqulsltlon  of  the  716  acres 
sold  to  the  power  companies.  ThU  Is  a  clear 
Indication  of  popular  support  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  area.  Other  indications  are  the 
editorial  support  of  the  great  majority  of 
newspapers  and  of  outdoor,  recreaUon  and 
nature  groups. 

(NOTK  TO  EnrroR.— The  bill  mentioned  In 
point  (10)  Is  N.J.  Assembly  Bill  A-268  spon- 
sored by  Assemblyman  Thomas  H.  Kean  and 
others.  It  Is  again  currently  before  the  State 
Assembly  and  further  action  may  be  ex- 
pected.)  ' 
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WHAT  EVERY  EMPLOYER  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  THE  HA^fDI- 
CAPPED 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  25,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  2, 
the  national  winner  of  the  21st  annual 
"Ability  Counts"  essay  contest  will  be 
chosen  from  50  finaUsts,  representing 
each  State. 

Each  State  contest  is  entered  by  high 
school  students  and  the  winners  are 
chosen  by  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  in  their 
respective  States.  Each  winner  will 
spend  2  days.  May  1  and  2.  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  national  winner  will  be  se- 
lected by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

Delaware  will  be  represented  by  16- 
year-old  Miss  Judi  Roberts,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Roberts.  Wilming- 
ton. Miss  Roberts  is  a  junior  at  Mount 
Pleasant  High  School.  Every  year  since 
the  contest  began  in  Delaware  there  has 
been  a  winner  from  that  high  school,  and 
in  3  separate  years  students  from  the 
school  have  swept  all  Ave  places  in  the 
competition. 

In  her  well-written  and  thoughtful 
essay,  Miss  Roberts  describes  "What 
Every  Employer  Should  Know  About  the 
Handicapped."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  essay  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Every  Employer  Should  Know 
About  the  Handicapped 
Today,    when    people    talk    about    equal 
rights  and  equal  Job  opportunities,  one  as- 


sumes they  are  discussing  racial  discrimina- 
tion. There  Is,  however,  another  group  en- 
titled to  equal  Job  opportunities— the  handi- 
capped. The  general  public  and  companies 
of  this  nation  need  to  be  educated  on  what 
being  handicapped  really  means  because 
they  may  then  see  that  these  persons  have 
potential  ability,  real  willingness,  and  great 
ambition  to  hold  responsible  positions  and 
become  useful,  productive  citizens. 

There  are  very  few  people  who  are  not 
handicapped  In  some  way.  Most  people  man- 
age to  do  their  work  without  too  much 
thought  to  their  disabilities.  The  handi- 
capped can  operate  In  the  same  way  if  they 
are  given  a  chance.  Today,  almost  every 
job  can  be  performed  by  a  handicapped  per- 
son If  a  few  conditions  are  taken  Into  con- 
slderatlon. 

When  hiring  a  handicapped  worker,  the 
employer  should  know  the  worker's  abili- 
ties. Matching  a  Job  and  an  applicant  is 
hard  work  whether  the  employer  Is  hiring 
either  a  disabled  worker  or  an  able-bodied 
one.  Jobs,  however,  should  not  have  to  be 
created  for  the  handicapped.  These  people 
should  be  Interviewed  Just  as  other  Job  ap- 
plicants are.  and  the  Interviewer  should 
look  for  the  same  qualities  in  the  handi- 
capped as  he  does  in  the  non-handicapped 
person.  Above  all,  the  attitude  of  manage- 
ment IS  Important.  The  worker  should  not 
feel  he  Is  being  hired  for  charity's  sake  but 
for  the  realization  that  the  handicapped 
wants  to  earn  his  own  living — and  can  do 
so. 

An  effective  safety  program  can  and  should 
be  set  up.  Necessary  alterations  will  be  more 
than  paid  for  by  the  service  the  companies 
will  get  from  the  handicapped.  Such  safety 
precautions  as  wider  hallways,  ramps  adja- 
cent to  stairways,  and  railings  should  be 
Installed  so  that  the  handicapped  can  keep 
their  present  record  of  fewer  accidents  than 
those  of  regular  workers. 

The  mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
are  usually  found  to  be  people  of  much 
stronger  will  than  people  with  no  Impair- 
ment. They  are  ambitious  and  very  grateful 
for  any  small  favor.  Recently.  I  heard  a  storj- 
about  a  man  with  paralyzed  legs.  He  applied 
for  a  job  and  was  rejected.  Determined  to 
succeed,  the  man  learned  to  handle  a  port- 
able wheel  chair,  found  a  way  to  get  it  in 
and  out  of  a  car,  and  learned  to  drive  the 
car,  using  liand  controls.  When  he  returned 
for  another  interview,  the  company  realized 
that  he  would  make  a  good  employee  and 
hired  him.  This  case  is  Just  one  of  many  in 
which  a  handicapped  person  learned  to  com- 
pensate for  his  disability. 

In  the  area  of  mental  retardation  as  a 
disability,  progress  may  be  slower  but  Is 
definitely  coming  along.  A  seventeen-year- 
old  resident  of  Wilmington,  Robert  John 
Patterson,  went  to  work  at  W.  T.  Grant's  In 
1965  and,  as  a  result,  changed  the  company's 
policy  with  a  breakthrough  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  mentally  retarded.  Grant's 
practice  of  hiring  the  mentally  retarded  in 
the  WllnUngton  store  earned  for  It  the  first 
annual  Employer  of  the  Year  award  spon- 
sored by  NARC.  Robert  has  an  Impressive 
record  at  Grant's,  having  earned  three  pay 
raises  and  a  promotion  from  September  to 
June  of  his  first  year.  He.  no  doubt,  will  go 
on  to  bigger  and  better  things. 

The  nation's  handicapped  truly  desire  to 
take  part  in  the  business  and  Industry  of 
today.  They  want  to  be  more  self-reUant  and 
to  contribute  something  to  the  society  in 
which  they  live.  The  handicapped  who  have 
been  ?lven  the  opportunity  have  shown  this 
desire  by  being  dependable  In  attendance, 
by  demonstrating  loyalty  to  their  companies, 
and  by  wo-klng  safely  In  countless  Jobs.  If 
more  are  given  a  chance,  companies  will 
profit  In  the  end;  and  the  handicapped  will 
be  given  a  feeling  of  Importance  and  secu- 
rity which  every  person  needs. 


Ajyril  25,  1969 


CRIMINALS  ON  MAGAZINE  SALES 
COMPANY  PAYROLLS  POSE  HAZ- 
ARD TO  PUBLIC  SAFETY  IN  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  AREA  AND 
ACROSS  THE  NA-nON 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  I  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  news  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Globe  news- 
papers of  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  relative 
to  police  records  of  magazine  subscrip- 
tion salesmen  who  engaged  In  sales  ac- 
tivities in  the  county  this  past  winter. 

Because  fraud  and  deception  are  com- 
monplace in  the  sales  practices  of  many 
magazine  subscription  sales  companies, 
a  subject  about  which  I  have  commented 
on  numerous  past  occasions,  I  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  situation 
in  Fairfax  County.  As  a  result,  I  wrote  to 
Col.  William  L.  Durrer,  Fairfax  County 
Chief  of  Police,  to  request  additional  de- 
tails regarding  the  p>olice  records  of 
magazine  salesmen. 

Colonel  Durrer  was  extremely  co- 
operative and  has  supplied  me  with  a 
large  sampling  of  police  records,  selected 
at  random,  from  among  the  567  persons 
who  registered  as  magazine  salesmen 
with  Fairfax  County  police  during  a  12- 
month  period  ending  March  1,  1969.  The 
information  is  startling  and  should 
serve  as  a  warning  to  every  consumer — 
particularly  housewives — who  answers 
the  magazine  salesman's  knock  at  the 
door. 

The  list  will  speak  for  itself— bank 
robbers,  hold-up  men,  burglars,  thieves, 
carriers  of  concealed  weapons,  sex  crim- 
inals, fugitives — are  touring  the  country, 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  homes  in  thou- 
sands of  communities,  gaining  entrance 
to  the  homes  of  unsuspecting  citizens 
and  selling  magazines,  often  by  decep- 
tion, fraud,  or  intimidation.  Many  have 
committed  lists  of  ofifenses  which  span 
two  or  three  pages  of  police  records. 

These  convicted  criminals  sell  mag- 
azines to  housewives  in  Fairfax  County 
one  week  and  may  move  on  to  Maryland 
or  West  Virginia  or  North  Carolina  or 
any  other  State  in  the  Nation  the  fol- 
lowing week.  If  they  are  employed  by  a 
sales  company  which  maintains  mem- 
bership in  the  magazine  publisher-spon- 
sored central  registry  of  magazine  sub- 
scription solicitors,  these  convicted 
criminals  probably  will  carry  the  cre- 
dentials of  central  registry  to  convey  the 
impression  that  they  are  respectable 
citizens  engaged  in  an  honest  day's  work 
as  door-to-door  salesmen.  In  reality, 
they  may  very  well  be  fugitives  from 
justice  In  some  other  community,  keep- 
ing on  the  move,  and  casing  new  neigh- 
borhoods for  their  next  burglary  or  auto 
theft  or  assault. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  manner  of  business 
activity  shows  less  regard  for  American 
customers  than  the  magazine  subscrip- 
tion sales  companies — whether  they  be 
cash  companies  or  long-term  subscrip- 
tion companies — when  they  employ  in- 
dividuals of  such  poor  character  as  their 
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public  representatives  and  contacts?  Can 
a  business,  which  obviously  does  not 
question  the  character  of  an  employee 
who  has  been  convicted  of  10,  or  15,  or 
20  law  violations,  possibly  be  sincerely 
concerned  about  the  manner  in  which 
its  sales  activities  are  conducted? 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
magazine  subscription  sales  company 
which  will  allow  criminals  to  serve  as 
their  public  representatives  can  be  ex- 
pected also  to  condone  fraud  and  decep- 
tion and  intimidation  to  sell  its  wares. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  the  letter  I 
have  received  from  Police  Chief  Durrer 
of  Fairfax  County  and  the  random  sam- 
pling of  police  records  of  74  magazine 
salesmen  who  visited  homes  in  Fairfax 
County  from  March  1.  1968,  to  March  1, 
1969. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  several  additional  related 
articles  published  by  the  Globe  newspa- 
pers of  Fairfax  County  and  by  the  Eve- 
ning Capitol  newspaper  of  Annapolis, 
Md.  The  Evening  Capitol  article  makes 
reference  to  an  escapee  from  a  North 
Carolina  prison  who  was  selling  maga- 
zines for  Subscriptions  Bureau  Limited, 
919  North  Kansas  Street.  Arlington.  Va., 
when  arrested  in  Anne  Arundel  County. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrest,  police  recov- 
ered a  .38-caliber  revolver  and  loot  from 
two  break-ins  from  the  salesman. 

All  of  this  material.  I  believe.  Is  further 
evidence  that  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion is  in  order  and  that  effective  Fed- 
eral legislation  must  be  enacted  to  clean 
up  the  magazine  subscription  sales 
industry. 

COITNTT    OF   FaIRPAX. 

Fairfax,  Va.,  April  7,  1969. 
Hon.  Pred  B.  Rooney. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Congressman   Rooney:    This   letter 
replies  to  your  correspondence  dated  April 
1.  1969,  in  which  you  request  data  concern- 
ing registered  solicitors  In  Fairfax  County. 
The  Information   you  desire   Is  currently 
being  complied  and  I  will  forward  a  report 
to    you    within    the    next    seven    days.    You 
may  be  assured  that  we  In  Fairfax  County 
are  as  concerned  as  you  regarding  charac- 
ter background  of  magazine  solicitors. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  L.  Durrer. 
Colonel,  Chief  of  Police. 

County  of  Fairfax. 
Fairfax,  Va.,  April  18.  1969. 
Hon.  Fred  B.  Rooney. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Rooney  :  In  accordance 
with  your  request  of  April  1.  1969,  the  en- 
closed data  Is  submitted  for  your  Informa- 
tion and  guidance.  The  data  reflects  the 
more  serious  types  of  offenses  committed  by 
those  persons  who  seek  to  register  as  maga- 
zine solicitors  In  Fairfax  County. 

The  technique  used  by  most  magazine 
solicitors  Is  to  concentrate  their  activities 
with  a  ten  (10)  day  period,  moving  on  to 
another  Jurisdiction  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  More  often  than  not.  they  have  ac- 
complished their  mission  and  are  out  of  the 
County  before  record  checks  are  returned  to 
the  police  department. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  Information  will  be 
of  value  in  your  study  of  the  problem. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  L.  Durrer. 
Colonel,  Chief  of  Police. 
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Between  March  1,  1968  and  March  1,  1969, 
a  total  of  five-hundred  and  sixty-seven  (567) 
persons  registered  with  the  Fairfax  County 
Police  Department  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  magazine  solicitation  In  Fairfax 
County.  The  following  is  a  review  of  criminal 
record  transcripts  selected  at  random,  con- 
cerning the  criminal  records  of  magazine  so- 
licitors. 

Male  Subject  No.  1:  Unauthorized  Use  of 
an  Automobile,  Four  (4)  Counts  of  Robbery, 
Fugitive  from  Justice.  Gralid  Larceny  and 
Escape  from  Custody,  Pour  (4)  Counts  of 
Possession  of  Narcotics,  Four  (4)  Counts  of 
Bank  Robbery. 

Male  Subject  No.  2 :  Vagrancy. 

Male  Subject  No.  3;  Trespassing.  Soliciting 
without  a  License. 

Male  Subject  No.  4:  Vagrancy,  Carrying  a 
Concealed  Weapon. 

Male  Subject  No.  5:  3rd  Degree  Assault. 

Male  Subject  No.  6:  Four  (4)  Counts  of 
Grand  Larceny.  Theft  of  an  Automobile.  Two 
(2)  Counts  of  Petty  Larceny,  Possession  of 
Heroin,  Four  (4)  Counts  of  Possession  of 
Heroin  and  Armed  Robbery. 

Male  Subject  No.  7:  Three  (3)  Counts  of 
Burglary.  Felonious  Assault,  Manslaughter  by 
Motor  Vehicle,  Two  (2)  Counts  of  Carrying 
a  Concealed  Weapon. 

Male  Subject  No.  8:  Three  (3)  Counts  of 
Vagrancy,  Soliciting  Magazines  without  a 
License. 

Male  Subject  No.  9:  One  (1)  Count  Grand 
Larceny.  Forgery,  Receiving  Stolen  Property, 
Concealed  Weapon.  Resisting  Arrest,  Investi- 
gation of  Swindle. 

Male  Subject  No.  10:  Three  (3)  Counts  of 
Burglary,  Narcotics  Prescription  Forgery, 
Carrying  Concealed  Weapon. 

Male  Subject  No.  11:  Three  (3)  Counts  of 
Breaking  &  Entering  In  Nighttime,  Two  (2) 
Counts  of  Assault  to  do  Great  Bodily  Harm. 

Male  Subject  No.  12:  Investigation  of  In- 
decent Exposure,  Two  (2)  Counts  of  Assault 
on  a  Female. 

Male  Subject  No.  13:  Burglary.  Attempt 
Burglary.  Unlawful  Entry. 

Male  Subject  No.  14:  Two  (2)  Counts  of 
Robbery.  Two  (2)  Counts  of  Grand  Theft. 
Automobile,  Vagrancy,  Four  (4)  Counts  of 
Burglary.  Four  (4)  Violations  of  the  Dyer 
Act. 

Male  Subject  No.  15:  Forgery.  Assault  with 
Intent  to  Murder.  Forced  Entry  Into  an 
Automobile. 

Male  Subject  No.  16:  Two  (2)  Counts  of 
Soliciting  for  Lewd  Conduct  In  Public.  Two 
(2)  Counts  of  Aggravated  Assault  with  a 
Knife.  Two  (2)  Counts  of  Forgery  and  In- 
vestigation of  Burglary. 

Male  Subject  No.  17:  Two  (2)  Counts  of 
Theft  of  Government  Property.  Petty  Larceny 
on  Government  Reservation,  Rape.  Two  (2) 
Charges  of  Grand  Larceny.  Postal  Law  Viola- 
tion, Entering  without  Breaking. 

Male  Subject  No.  18:  Vagrancy,  Fugitive 
Deserter  from  MUltary 

Male  Subject  No.  19:  Two  (2)  Counts  of 
Armed  Robbery,  Theft  of  a  Gun,  Assault  with 
a  Deadly  Weapon.  Two  (2)  Counts  of  Assault 
and  Battery  with  Intent  to  Rob.  Larceny 
from  an  Automobile.  Four  (4)  Counts  of 
Breaking  &  Entering  with  Intent  to  Steal. 

Male  Subject  No.  20:  Two  (2)  Counts  of 
Robbery.  Attempt  Hold-up  and  Armed  Rob- 
bery, Assault  with  Intent  to  Rob  with  Deadly 
Weapon. 

Male  Subject  No.  21:  Burglary  of  a  Resi- 
dence. Possession  of  a  Stolen  Vehicle,  Con- 
tributing to  the  Delinquency  of  a  Minor 
Child.  Theft  from  an  Automobile. 

Male  Subject  No.  22:  Five  (5)  Counts  of 
Robbery.  Assault  with  a  Dangerous  Weapon, 

Male  Subject  No.  23:  Larceny  of  an  Auto- 
mobile, Two  (2)  Counts  of  Vagrancy.  Two 
(2)  Counts  of  Attempt  Breaking  &  Entering. 

Male  Subject  No.  24:  Possession  of  a  Coun- 
terfeit License  and  Illegal  Possession  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Drugs. 

Male  Subject  No.  25:  Three  (3)  Counts  of 
Robbery  and  Violation  of  Parole. 
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Male  Subject  Ifo.  36:  One  (1)  Count  Car- 
nal Knowledge,  iVo  (3)  Counu  at  Assault. 

Male  Subject  Ho  37:  Statutory  Burglary 
and   Poseesslon  at  Burglar's  TooU. 

Male  Subject  Nb  38:  Theft  of  an  Automo- 
bile and  Breaking  &  Entering. 

Male  Subject  Nb.  38:  Auto  Larceny 

Male  Subject  No.  30:  Felonious  Assault  and 
Assault  with  Intent  to  Rob. 

Male  Subject  Mo  31 :  Three  (3)  Counts  of 
Breaking  &  Kntertng,  Carrying  a  Deadly 
Weapon  (gun)  add  Forgery  of  a  Narcotics 
Prescription. 

Male  Subject  No.  32:  Assault  &  Robbery. 

Male  Subject  Nb.  33:  Assault  on  a  Female. 

Male  Subject  N«.  34:  Two  (2)  Counts  Petty 
Larcey,  one  ( 1 )  County  Grand  Larceny. 

Male  Subject  Nb.  35 :  Theft  and  Felonious 
Theft  j 

Male  Subject  N*.  36:  Assault  &  Battery. 
Male   Subject  No.   37:    Carrying  a  Deadly 
Weapon  (gun) 

38 :  The  Dyer  Act. 
39:  Night  Prowling. 
40:  Tampering  with  an 


Male  Subject  N< 

Male  Subject  N 

iSaXo  Subject  ^ 
Automobile.  | 

Male  Subject  N<i.  41:  Breaking  &  Entering 
with  Criminal  Intent  to  Commit  Larceny. 

itole   Subject  I<o.   42:    Concealing  Stolen 
Prppertv.,.  | 

Male  SiJbJect  Nd.  43:  Three  (3)  Coimts  of 
Robbery,  Purse  Snatching. 

Male  Subject  Noi  44:  House  Breaking. 

Male  Subject  N().  45:  House  Breaking  and 
Unauthorized  Ose  if  a  Vehicle. 

B4ale  Subject  Nq.  46:  Assault  on  a  Federal 
Agent. 

Male  Subject  Not  47:   Interstate  Transpor- 
tatlon  of  a  Motor  Vehicle  (stolen). 

Subject    !fo.    49:     Burglary    &    Bad 


Male 
Checks. 

Male  Subject  No 
Male  Subject  No. 
Male  Subject  No 


(razor)    and  Illegal  Possession  of  a 


Larceny  of  a  Motor 


Weapwn 

Syringe. 

Male  Subject  NoJ   52 

Vehicle. 
Male  Subject  No 
Male  Subject  No(  54: 

Assault  &  Battery, 


49 :  Breaking  &  Entering. 
50:  Assault. 
51:  Carrying  a  Concealed 


53:  Grand  Larceny. 

Two    (2)    Counts  of 
,.  Three  (3)   Counts  of  As- 
sault and  Resisting  Arrest  and  Violation  of 
Probation  for  Burgfary. 

Male  Subject  Nol  55:  Two  (2)   Coxints  of 
Larceny,   One   (1)    Jnd  Degree  Forgery.  One 
( 1 )  Charge  of  Obtaining  Magazine  Subscrip- 
tions on  Government  Property. 
Male  Subject  No.  ^ :  Theft. 
Male  Subject  Noj  57:   3rd  Degree  Assault 
Male  Subject  No.! 58:  Petty  Theft  and  In- 
vestigation of  Grani  Theft. 
Male  Subject  NoJ  59:    Vagrancy. 
Male  Subject  No.  iSO:  Larceny  over  $100.00. 
Attempt  Breaking  ^  Entering.  Bad  Checks 
Male  Subject  No.i  61 :    Vagrancy. 
Male  Subject   NoJ  62:    Assault  &  Battery, 
Threaten  to  do  Bodtly  Harm  (Two  Counts), 
Soliciting  without  a  tJcense. 
Male  Subject  No.  63 :  Petty  Larceny. 
Male  Subject  No.  M:  Theft  of  an  Automo- 
bile. 

Male  Subject  No.  65:  Two  (2)  Counts  of 
SollciUng  for  Pro*ltutlon  and  One  (1) 
Charge  of  Automobile  Theft. 

Male  Subject  No.  06:  Possession  of  a  Dan- 
gerous Drug,  Felonlaus  Assault  with  a  Knife 
Burglary  and  Grand  [Larceny. 


Male  Subject  No 
Breaking  &  Enterlnj 


J7:  Three  (3)  Counts  of 
in  the  Nighttime.  Two 


(2)  Counts  of  Assaijlt  to  do  Bodily  Harm. 


: *o.    1 : 


69:    Carrying  a  Deadly 
Larceny    under 


B4ale  Subject  No.  te:  Assault.  Violation  of 
License  Requirement^  for  Sollcltore. 

Male   Subject   No. 
Weapon  (gun). 

Female    Subject 
$100.00. 

Female  Subject  N(i.  2:  Theft. 

Female  Subject  N^. 
a  License,  Fraud. 

Female    Subject 
Counts  of  Soliciting 
Fraud. 


3:  Soliciting  without 


^o.    4:    Theft.    Two 
without  a  Ucense 


(2) 
and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Female  Subject  No.  5:  Felonious  Assault 
with  a  Loaded  Firearm. 

[From  the  Springfield  Globe.  Mar.  6.   1969] 
Tbansmnt  Saucsmxn  Problxhs 
(By  Anthony  J.  Sterago) 
Fairfax  County  U  not  the  only  place  hav- 
ing trouble  with  transient  magazine  sales- 
man. Frederick  A.  Babeon  told  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  yesterday. 

The  situation  is  so  bad  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  that  Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
PhiUp  Elman  said  "there  is  no  question  that 
something  shotUd  be  done  about  it." 

Babeon  told  the  Board  that  Congressman 
Fred  B.  Rooney.  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  speech 
before  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  on  Tues- 
day, called  for  a  Congressional  investigation 
and  also  asked  the  PTC  to  reopen  an  invesU- 
gaUon  of  magazine  subscription  sales  prac- 
tices It  conducted  several  years  ago. 

The  magazine  salesman  problem  was 
broxight  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors after  an  InveetigaUon  by  a  Globe 
Reporter  revealed  that  many  of  the  sales- 
men had  criminal  records. 

Fairfax  County  police  had  been  getting 
complaints  from  housewives  about  the  door- 
to-door  transient  magazine  solicitors.  Two 
housewives  in  the  Annandale  area  were  in- 
timidated to  a  point  where  they  were  forced 
to  take  a  magazine  subscription  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  solicitor. 

Police  said  they  were  not  getting  com- 
plaints Involving  the  local  people  who  sell 
newspaper  subscriptions  or  the  liigh  school 
youngsters  who  also  sell  magazine  subscrto- 
Uons. 

Most  of  the  complaints  result  from  the 
visits  of  the  sales  people  who  work  a  particu- 
lar area  and  then  leave  the  county. 

For  example,  one  Mt.  Vernon  housewife 
reported  that  she  had  allowed  one  of  these 
out-of-town  magazine  solicitors  to  oome  In 
her  house  and  after  he  had  been  in  the  house 
for  a  while  he  asked  to  lose  the  bathroom. 
When  he  left  the  lady  went  to  look  for  a  five 
dollar  bill  that  she  had  put  on  a  dresser  in 
the  living  room  to  give  to  her  daguhter  but 
it  was  gone.  She  said  she  knew  it  was  there 
because  she  had  placed  It  there  before  the 
salesman  came  in  so  ttiat  she  wouldn't  forget 
to  give  It  to  her  daughter.  She  said,  "When  he 
left,  so  did  my  five  dollars.  I'm  sure  of  that." 
i'airfax  County  Police  Chief.  Col.  William 
Durrer  said  that  his  hands  are  tied  and  that 
there's  "nothing  I  can  do  because  the  county 
ordinance  doesn't  give  us  enforcement  pow- 
ers." 

Col.  Durrer  agreed  that  many  of  these 
magazine  salesmen  have  criminal  records 
and  should  be  "kept  out  of  the  county." 

He  also  said  that  he  rarely  has  had  any 
problems  with  the  young  people  who  sell 
newspaper  subscriptions  because  we  know 
that  on  many  occasions  portions  of  the  sub- 
scription monies  goes  to  a  charitable  group 
in  the  county. 

He  Indicated  that  soon  the  Fairfax  Police 
Youth  Club  will  start  its  drive  for  funds  and 
that  the  boys  will  sell  subscriptions  for  a 
local  newspaper. 

"We  are  concerned,  not  with  these  kids, 
but  with  the  ones  who  come  Into  our  county 
and  have  criminal  records,  and  leave  before 
we  find  out  that  they  have  records."  he 
concluded. 

The  Colonel  said  tljat  he  would  like  to  see 
the  local  ordinance  strengthened  to  a  point 
where  the  solicitors  who  come  In  to  the 
oounty  would  file  an  application  then  have  a 
waiting  period  so  that  they  could  be  checked 
out.  If  they  have  any  criminal  record,  then 
poUce  would  be  aware  of  it  and  could  refuse 
to  give  them  a  permit. 

Fairfax  County  is  the  only  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Jurisdiction  that  has  not  strengthened 
Its  door-to-door  salesmen  ordinance  which 
was  passed  back  In  1958. 

All  other  JurisdicUons  require  a  waiting 
period  after  filing  an  application  after  which 
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when  approved  are  given  a  permit  to  "work 
the  area." 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  mdlcated  that 
they  would  look  Into  the  matter  and  see  U 
the  ordinance  couldn't  be  8treng:thened. 

I  Prom  the  Globe  Newspapers.  Mar.  13,  1959 1 
County  Boam  Rmumts  Tiohtd  Contbol  on 
TaANsixNT  SoLicrroas 
(By  Anthony  J.  Sterago) 
The  Fairfax  Board  of  County  Supervisor! 
requested  County  Attorney  Donald  Stevens  to 
prepare  an  ordinance  that  would,  In  the  words 
of  Board  Chairman  Frederick  A.  Babeon.  "at 
least  make  It  difficult  for  the  phoney  solicitor 
lawfully  to  go  out  and  solicit"  In  the  county 
Donald  Stevens,  the  County  Attorney,  told 
the  Board  at  last  week's  session  that  he  could 
prepare  the  ordinance.  But.  he  said,  "whether 
It  would  be  as  effective  as  it's  evidently  re- 
quired will  be  another  question.  Our  powers 
to  regulate  door-to-door  solicitation  .        are 
extremely  limited." 

He  maintained  that  in  spite  of  the  criminal 
element  allowed  to  solicit  in  the  County 
under  the  present  ordinance,  the  County 
can  do  nothing  about  It  until  the  General 
Assembly  approves  enabling  legislation. 

DranesvlUe  Supervisor.  Harriet  Bradley, 
asked  whether  under  the  new  proposals  for 
a  county  charter  as  outlined  in  the  constltu- 
tlonal  changes  "might  free  us  to  do  more  In 
this  kind  of  an  area." 
Stevens  replied.  "There's  no  question  about 

Chairman  Babson  replied.  "That's  two 
years  away."  He  proposed  that  the  Board  take 
action. 

He  suggested  that  anyone  wanting  to  solicit 
in  the  County  be  required  to  file  an  applica- 
tion with  the  police  department.  After  the 
application  U  filed,  the  police  should  have 
sufficient  time  to  "check  the  applicant  out 
with  the  proper  authorities." 

If  they're  cleared,  they  can  be  issued  a 
permit  for  a  year  or  even  two  years.  A  fee 
could  be  charged  In  both  Instances. 

Mt.  Vernon  Supervisor  Herbert  Harris  said 
the  Board  had  talked  about  this  matter  be- 
fore, and  added.  "I  have  a  notion  that  we  had 
something  In  the  mUl  on  It.  I  do  think  it  Is 
absolutely  essential  .  .  .  these  people  have 
clear  Identification." 

Harris  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  requested 
some  time  ago  that  "all  solicitors  be  required 
to  have  a  badge,  front  and  back,  that  was  60 
Inches  by  40  Inches  or  something  modest  like 
that."  The  Board  roared  with  laughter  and 
Harris  asked  Stevens  If  there  wasn't  some- 
thing In  the  mill  on  this  point.  Stevens  re- 
plied, "Not  on  this  point." 

Babson  then  remarked  "WeU  let's  get  It 
In  the  mill." 

At  yesterday's  meeting.  Stevens  told  the 
Board  he  had  not  had  time  to  prepare  the 
ordinance;  however,  he  said  he  would  have 
it  Just  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Chairman  then  concluded.  "We  have 
a  real  responsibility  to  do  something  If  we 
can.  especially  with  the  good  weather  coming 
on." 

Police  figiires  show  that  the  heaviest  Influx 
of  magazine  solicitors  Is  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months. 

Babson 's  remarks  were  directed  primarily 
at  the  magazine  transient  solicitors  who  find 
it  difficult  to  operate  in  surrounding  Juris- 
dictions, and  therefore  filter  Into  Fairfax 
County  because  of  its  lack  of  a  strong  ordi- 
nance. 

The  Cotmty's  present  ordinance,  which 
was  passed  In  1958.  merely  requires  any  door- 
to-door  solicitor  or  peddler  to  register  with 
the  police  department. 

After  they  comply  with  the  present  local 
ordinance  they  can  have  the  run  of  the 
County. 

In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
magazine  solicitors  situation  has  gotten  so 
bad   that  Congressman  Fred  B.   Rooney  of 
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Pennsylvania  has  called  for  a  Congressional 
Investigation. 

Last  week  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
of  Maryland  was  relieved  of  his  duties  be- 
cause of  his  involvement  with  one  of  the 
magazine  companies  whose  salesmen  had 
been  talking  housewives  into  extremely  high 
contracts. 

Local  police  officials  in  the  County  say  that 
after  a  solicitor  registers,  his  application  is 
forwarded  to  a  Federal  law  enforcement  au- 
thority for  "check  out."  By  the  time  the  In- 
formation is  returned — which  can  be  any- 
where from  two  to  three  weeks — the  person 
"Is  long  gone."  even  if  he  does  have  a  criminal 
record. 

Neighboring  Jurisdictions  fret  out  such 
information  as  to  whether  the  persons  have 
ever  been  convicted  of  a  crime  and  if  they 
have,  the  nature  of  the  violation.  Also,  the 
applicants  are  required  to  wait  a  period  of 
time  before  receiving  a  permit. 

Both  Arlington  and  Alexandria  have 
strict  ordinances.  "I  see  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn't."  Babson  said. 

(From  the  Evening  Capital.  Mar.  7,  19691 

Police  Back  Doob-to-Dooh  Lickkse   Bill — 

Pee  to  SoLicrroEs  Would  Pat  Cost 

County  police  are  backing  a  bill,  now  being 
drafted,  that  would  require  licensing  of  all 
door-to-door  solicitors. 

The  need  for  legislation  of  this  nature 
was  pointed  out  yesterday  by  Deputy  Police 
Chief  Ashley  Vlck  who  said  that  the  depart- 
ment receives  numerous  complaints  about 
door-to-door  solicitors. 

Monday  county  police  arrested  an  escapee 
from  a  North  Carolina  prison  who  was  work- 
ing as  a  magazine  salesman  for  an  Arlington, 
Va..  based  company. 

When  captured,  police  recovered  a  .38 
caliber  revolver  from  the  man  and  loo^  taken 
from  two  breaklns  In  the  Edgewater  area. 
The  man,  convicted  of  armed  robbery,  had 
only  been  employed  for  the  company  one 
day. 

"You  can  see  the  value  of  such  a  law  from 
what  happened  in  that  particular  case,"  Vlck 
said.  "If  he  had  gotten  away,  we  would  have 
never  cleared  the  case  up." 

Anne  Arundel  County  does  not  have  a  law 
requiring  door-to-door  salesmen  to  register 
with  the  police  or  even  let  them  know  they 
are  operating  in  the  area. 

The  bill,  being  drafted  by  the  department 
of  inspections  and  permits  and  the  budget 
office,  will  probably  be  patterned  on  similar 
laws  In  neighboring  Jurisdictions. 

Pees  for  the  license  will  probably  be  set 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  program,  said  Doug- 
las T.  Wendel,  management  analyst  for  the 
budget  office. 


WE  MUST  STAND  FIRM  FOR 
ISRAEL 


HON.  HUGH  scon 

OF    PVnfSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  25,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  April  23. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the 
American-Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  Washington  on  the  occasion  of 
Israel's  21st  birthday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  enlisted  In  the  struggle  for  Israel's  exist- 
ence in  the  beginning — as  far  back  as  1943. 
when  I  signed  a  statement  celebrating  the 
26th  anniversary  of  the  Balfour  Declaration — 
and  I  am  a  veteran  In  support  of  all  of 
Israel's  wars. 

I  have  been  doing  most  of  my  fighting  over 
here  in  Washington.  But  our  record  over  here 
is  not  as  good  as  that  of  Israel's  army.  That 
army  has  always  won  Its  wars.  Over  here,  on 
the  political  and  diplomatic  front,  we  have 
failed  to  win  the  peace  for  Israel. 

In  1948,  again  in  1966.  and  again  In  1967, 
Israel  won  decisive  victories  against  Arab 
governments  which  have  been  In  a  state  of 
war  with  her.  Locally,  when  a  country  wins 
a  war  against  aggressive  neighbors,  that 
country  is  entitled  to  Insist  on  a  peace  settle- 
ment. Not  so.  Israel.  Somehow  great  power 
diplomacy  Invariably  intervenes  to  deny  her 
that  right. 

In  1948,  the  Arab  states,  Egypt,  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  Syria  and  Iraq  were  the  avowed 
aggressors  against  the  UN  1947  partition 
resolution.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  both  called  them  that  in  the  U.N.  and 
the  Arabs  don't  deny  It.  They  Invaded  Pales- 
tine, they  prevented  the  establishment  of 
the  Independent  Arab  state  envisaged  In  the 
U.N.  Partition  resolution.  They  tried  to  de- 
stroy Israel.  They  tried  to  seize  as  much  of 
the  territory  for  themselves  as  they  could. 
That  is  how  Transjordan  came  to  acquire  the 
West  Bank.  That  Is  how  Eqypt  grabbed  Gaza. 
Both  tried  to  enter  and  hold  Jerusalem  and 
Transjordan  did  manage  to  seize  control  of 
the  Old  City  and  East  Jerusalem. 

Now  no  one  In  the  U.N.  then  offered  a  resol- 
ution ordering  Transjordan  to  go  back  to  the 
East  bank  of  the  Jordan  River,  where  her 
forces  came  from.  No  one  told  Egypt  to  get  out 
of  Gaza.  All  that  the  U.N.  could  do  was  to 
tell  the  parties  to  stand  still.  The  U.N. 
equated  aggressor  and  defender.  It  was 
neutral. 

The  U.N.  adopted  a  truce  resolution  freez- 
ing the  Israelis,  the  Egyptians,  the  Syrians 
and  the  Transjordan  Arab  Legion  in  their 
positions.  It  did  not  last  very  long.  The 
truce  was  broken,  there  was  more  fighting, 
and  then  finally  armistice  negotiation.  But 
never  real  peace. 

Now  Instead  of  pressures  on  the  Arabs  to 
make  peace,  there  were  pressures  on  Israel 
to  go  back  and  to  yield  some  of  the  territory 
won  in  that  fighting,  in  which  Arabs  were 
aggressors.  That  was  so  In  1948,  and  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  this  has  been  a  perennial 
admonition. 

Thus  in  1948  there  was  a  new  UJJ.  proposal 
that  Israel  give  up  the  southern  Negev  and 
reduce  herself  to  a  handkerchief  state.  That 
would  please  the  Arabs.  Not  that  It  would 
win  their  agreement  to  peace  with  Israel 
It  was  believed  that  It  might  win  their  affec- 
tion for  Washington  and  London.  But  It 
didn't.  The  plan  was  killed  because  Israel  did 
not  want  to  become  a  mini-state  and  the 
Arabs  were  not  even  willing  to  let  her  be 
that. 

The  Arabs  always  claim  that  Israel  is  ex- 
pansionist. Yet  a  recent  State  Department 
document  tells  us  that  there  are  now  18 
Arab  coxmtrles  In  an  area  of  4.600.000  square 
mUes.  Yet  they  stUl  Insist  that  tiny  Israel 
must  withdraw  from  Israel  Itself. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  Into  a  long  recital  of 
the  diplomatic  blundering  of  the  last  decades. 
No  administration,  no  political  party  is  im- 
mune from  criticism.  But  throughout  thU 
period,  our  diplomats  seemed  to  think  that 
Israel  should  be  wllUng  to  make  some  con- 
cessions to  buy  a  peace;  to  agree  to  become 
smaller,  to  accept  Arab  threats,  boycotts, 
blockades,  and  terrorism  as  normal  and  rea- 
sonable, and  to  refrain  from  any  counter 
action.  The  Israelis  were  asked  to  endure  it  all 
in  silence.  And  there  are  some  diplomats  who 
believe  that  Israel  really  started  the  1967  war 
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because  she  frightened  the  Arabs  by  talking 
back  to  the  terrorists. 

Now  if  I  were  an  Israeli  I  would  find  It 
difficult  to  understand  the  West.  As  long  as 
the  Arabs  Insisted  on  a  state  of  war,  as  long 
as  the  Arab  governments  encouraged  terror- 
ists to  attack,  I  would  want  to  put  as  much 
space  between  the  Arab  states  and  myself  as 
possible.  I  would  see  little  logic  and  far  less 
security  In  withdrawing  my  forces  and  per- 
mitting the  Arab  terrorists  to  occupy  the 
suburbs  of  Tel  Aviv,  Jerusalem  and  Haifa. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  Arabs  are  irra- 
tional on  the  question  of  Israel,  and  that  it 
Is  difficult  to  deal  with  them  because  of  their 
unwillingness  to  face  the  facts  and  to  ac- 
cept reality.  But  I  submit  that  our  own  dip- 
lomats have  themselves  acquired  a  vast 
mythology — and  that  our  policies  are  often 
based  on  Illusion. 

Some  Americans  seem  to  operate  on  the 
dubious  theory  that  American  Interests  are 
strengthened  If  the  one  pro- Western  state  In 
the  Middle  East  is  made  smaller  and  weaker, 
if  we  Join  the  Soviet  Union  In  a  program  to 
rehabilitate  President  Nasser  and  permit  him 
to  reconstitute  a  Soviet  propaganda  and  pow- 
er center  in  the  Middle  East.  But  we  must 
avoid  procedures  and  policies  which  aggran- 
dize Soviet  status  and  power  in  the  Near 
Elast.  Thus  we  must  not  weaken  Israel. 

One  of  the  ancient  myths  In  our  Middle 
East  policy  Is  that  Nasser  and  his  fellow 
Arabs  really  don't  mean  their  threats  and 
that  they  would  like  to  be  peace  loving,  but 
don't  dare  because  their  people  would  not 
stand  for  it.  From  this  arises  the  simplistic 
and  Incredible  doctrine  that  Arab  diplomats 
like  to  lie  to  their  own  people  and  that  they 
confide  the  truth  In  the  ears  of  foreign 
diplomats. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  example  of  this 
was  the  1956-57  Suez-Slnai  disaster.  You 
remember  that  the  Administration  pressured 
Israel  to  withdraw  from  Suez,  from  Sharm  el- 
Sheikh  and  Sinai  and  from  Gaza.  There  were 
assurances  that  Israel  shipping  would  be  free 
to  transit  the  Straits  of  Tlran  and  the  Suez 
Canal.  There  was  the  expectation  that  Nasser 
would  not  return  his  forces  to  Gaza.  Per- 
haps the  Administration  was  Justified  in 
offering  such  assurances  to  Israel  because 
Nasser  misled  us.  But  If  we  had  read  the 
Arab  press  and  listened  to  what  Arab  lead- 
ers were  telling  their  own  people,  we  would 
have  known  that  Nasser  had  no  intention  of 
making  any  concessions  at  all. 

Some  of  us  learned  a  lot  from  the  Suez 
affair.  Very  early  in  that  debate,  I  took  the 
initiative  and  organized  a  group  of  more 
than  40  Republican  congressmen  to  try  to 
alert  the  Administration  to  the  danger  of 
pressuring  Israel  to  withdraw  from  Slnal  and 
Sharm  el-Sheikh  and  Gaza  without  adequate 
guarantees.  Others  Joined  us.  One  of  them 
was  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  if  he  took  a 
strong  and  positive  course  In  resisting 
Soviet-Arab  pressures  in  1967  It  was  because 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  critics  of  our  1957 
policies. 

Now  I  accepted  this  invitation  here  today 
because  I  believe  that  we  may  be  facing  a 
recurrence  of  the  1957  crisis.  I  hope  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  Administration  has 
embarked  on  four  power  talks  in  the  hope  of 
ending  the  stalemate  and  bringing  about  a 
settlement.  In  the  light  of  the  1957  expe- 
rience I  can  understand  Israel's  appre- 
hension and  anxieties.  We  are  veterans 
of  that  collision  and  we  have  a  right  to  be 
fearful. 

The  Israelis  themselves  fear  that  they 
will  be  under  great  pressure  to  yield  back 
territory  to  the  Arab  states  without  a  real 
peace  settlement.  They  learned  In  1967  that 
guarantees  based  on  assumptions  are 
ephemeral  and  melt  away  In  a  storm. 

The  Israelis  now  know  that  they  can  rely 
on  no  one  to  come  to  their  defense.  They 
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must  stand  on  thjelr  own  feet.  Under  such 
clrcuinstances.  they  will  not  lightly  sur- 
render any  territorial  vantage  points. 

This  time,  ther«  must  be  real  peace,  and 
the  Arabs  must  frtely  and  sincerely  obllgat« 
themselves  to  keep  it.  Now  I  believe  that  the 
Administration  understands  that.  The  Presi- 
dent has  himself  declared  that  we  cannot 
expect  Israel  to  glw  up  territories  without  a 
genuine  peace.  The  President  has  said  that 
the  United  States  Will  not  attempt  to  Impose 
a  peace.  I  do  have  confidence  In  the  Admin- 
istration's good  fatth  and  I  believe  that  this 
confidence  will  be  vindicated. 

But  I  would  Ilka  to  add  my  own  promise. 
As  a  RepubUcan  congressman,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  criticize  a  Republican  administra- 
tion In  1968  and  1967,  and  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  do  so  today  and  tomorrow  IX  I  believe 
that  It  is  embarking  on  a  dangerous  course, 
prejudicial  to  a  pe^ce  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Inimical  to  the  b#st  Interests  of  our  own 
coui^try. 

I  *e  nothing  to  lie  gained  by  making  Israel 
smaller,  weaker,  more  vulnerable.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  the  boundary  lines  In  this 
area  have  any  spedlal  sanctity. 

Boundaries  In  this  part  of  the  world  were 
determined  by  Great  Power  Imposition. 

If  Egy^t  has  the  Blnal.  she  owes  It  In  large 
measure  t<r  the  Brlttsh.  who  wanted  to  be  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sluez  Ctmal. 

If  Jordan  has  the*  East  Bank,  she  certainly 
owed  It  to  the  British.  Indeed,  there  would 
have  been  no  Tiransjordan  If  Winston 
Churchill  had  no|  decided  to  provide  a 
throne  for  King  Aljdullah.  Hxisseln's  grand- 
father. 

The  boundaries  Isetween  Syria,  Lebanon 
and  Palestine  were  fixed  by  the  British  and 
French. 

If  Israel  Is  a  st^te,  she,  too,  owes  It  In 
part  to  Britain— tb  Lord  Balfour's  Britain. 
But  If  she  holds  n^ore  territory  today,  she 
owes  It,  not  to  the  British,  but  to  the  coiirage 
of  her  gallant  youn|  soldiers.  Indeed,  Israel's 
territorial  claims  Inj  this  area  go  back  many 
centuries,  long  beftore  there  was  a  British 
Empire. 

But  territory  is  not  the  real  issue  In  the 
Middle  East  today.  The  issue  is  the  Arab  war 
against  Israel.  Boxihdary  lines  are  not  an 
Insurmountable  problem  where  there  Is 
friendship  and  cooieratlon  between  neigh- 
bors. The  demarcation  lines  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  nelgtbors  should  serve  as  a 
highway  rather  thari  a  wall. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  these  boimdary 
lines  can  be  swiftly  fletermlned — indeed  that 
every  issue  can  be  Iresolved — if  the  parties 
meet  in  good  faith  land  with  honest  inten- 
tion 

truggle  for  a  real  Arab 
Let  us  hope  that  we 
not  to  count  casualties 
ngers,  but  to  celebrate 
r  Israel.  It  Is  time  that 
urageous  people  were 
all  member  nations  of 
live  In  peace. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  I  am  hopeful  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  The  tabulation  of  the  re- 


sults on 
lows: 


April  25,  1969 

a  percentage  basis  are  as  fol- 


AprU  25,  1969 


Yes 


No 


No 
opjnioa 


1.  Should  the  msthod  of  elacttng  the  Pretldetrt  ind  Vice  Praildent  be  channd  to  provide  for— 

(«)  Direct  popular  vote?  73 

<'''  S?'*!'"'''"''""  '"  <•>•  •lertonl  college  by  congrettional  dlitrict  nther  than  by  SUte?  37 

c)  Binding  th*  State*   electora  to  vote  for  the  candidate  who  receives  the  moat  votes?  48 

(d)  Retain  present  system?  ,c 

2.  Should  the  Post  Office  be  reorganized— 

(a)  By  placing  all  appointnMnts  and  promotions  under  th«  merit  system?  82 

(b)  By  changing  it  to  a  nonprofit  public  corporation?  .  ~"  57 

(c)  By  private  industry  taking  over  postal  functions?  ""  35 

(d)  Retain  present  system?  jy 

3.  Should  the  Hatch  Act  be  amended  to  permit  Federal  employeM^'^ltidpato in  pirtiMnpoliticsf 

18)  LOCAllyr _  cj 

fb)  At  the  State  level? Jc 

(c)  At  the  Federal  level? "."."." 31 

(d)  Retain  present  law?  m 

4.  Should  the  1970  census—  " 

(a)  Be  limited  to  approximately  10  basic  questions?.     .  70 

(b)  Be  continued  as  in  past  years? I.""""" " "'         39 

(c)  Be  expanded  to  provide  additional  information?  ..'.  " '" "  33 

5.  To  reduce  poverty  in  the  country,  do  you  (avor—  " 

A  guaranteed  minimum  annual  income? _  15 

Government  employment  of  relief  recipients  on  publ'icworks'projectty 87 

Tax  incentives  to  businesses  ttiat  hire  and  tram  unemployed?  73 

(d)  Federal  welfare  programs  be  retained  as  they  are? 10 

(e)  Federal  welfare  programs  be  expanded? H n 

(f)  Federal  welfare  programs  be  abolished? 50 

6.  Should  the  Federal  Constitution  be  amended  to  provide'ruiirformnaw  througiiourthV  wunVrv' 

authorizing  IS-year-olds  to  vote? 47 

7.  Should  the  temporary  surtax  be—  "" 

(a)  Continued  at  10  percent?...  37 

(b)  Reduced  to  5  percent? " m 

(c)  Terminated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? "ll"'"ll 75 

8.  Should  tlje  right  to  bail  be  restricted  when  a  person  accused  ofV'feloririVafrVadVo'nbVir'in" 

connection  with  a  prior  crime?  01 

9.  Should  military  draft  be—  " 

(a)  Abolisfied?. 05 

(b)  Restricted  to  wartime? ""I-I"1III"I" "  52 

(c)  Amended  to  determine  military  service  by  lot?"  v 

10.  Should  foreign  aid—  " 

(a)  Be  restricted  to  friendly  nations? 77 

(b)  Consist  only  of  military  assistance? ir-imiI"III"III n 

(c)  Consist  only  of  economic  assistance? I".       I         ' as 

(d)  Be  abolished?...        .  ,, 

11.  Should  the  District  of  Columbia  have—  

(a)  Local  self-government? 52 

(b)  A  nonvoting  delegate  in  the  House  of  Representatives? 31 

(c)  Representatives  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  similar  to  the  States?        62 

IZ.  Should  persons  convicted  of  Federal  crimes  be  given  additional  mandatory  sentVncVs  if  a"firVarm' 

was  used  in  the  commission  of  the  crime? g7 
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REASON  FOR  FAILURE  OF  ADOP- 
TION OP  NEW  MARYLAND  CON- 
STITUTION 


Let  us  resolve  to 
Israel  peace  in  196 
will  meet  next  year 
nor  to  assess  new  d 
a  new  dispensation 
this  heroic  and  c 
granted  the  right  01 
the  UN— the  right 
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VIRGINIA'S  EIokTH  DISTRICT  RE- 
SPONDS TO  GJUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYfi  SCOTT 

or  VptOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0#  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  weeks 
ago  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  every  home 
in  the  Eighth  District  of  Virginia,  158,- 
000  homes,  smd  recfcived  responses  from 


more  than  30,000 


lomes.  The  views  of 


my  feUow  Virginia  is  are  helpful  to  me 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or   MARYLAND 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  25,  1969 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
14,  1968,  almost  a  year  ago,  the  people  of 
Maryland  rejected  the  proposed  new 
constitution  by  a  vote  of  366,575  to  283,- 
050.  The  new  constitution,  drafted  by  a 
specially  elected,  bipartisan  constitu- 
tional convention,  was  considered  a 
model  for  the  Nation. 

Its  defeat  left  many  both  in  Maryland 
and  in  other  States  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  termed  the  rejec- 
tion a  "defeat  for  progress."  The  Wash- 
ington Post  saw  it  as  a  vote  against 
"State  leadership"  and  for  "increasing 
Washington's  control  over  the  country." 

Of  the  many  analyses  of  the  defeat  of 
the  new  constitution,  one  of  the  best  is  an 
article  entitled  "Why  the  Proposed 
Maryland  Constitution  Was  Not  Ap- 
proved," published  in  the  winter  1968, 
edition  of  the  William  and  Mary  Law  Re- 
view. Its  author  is  Thomas  G.  Pullen. 
Jr.,  president  of  the  University  of  Balti- 
more and  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  from  the  First  Legislative 
District  of  Baltimore  County. 


Mr.  Pullen  has  had  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  service  to  Maryland  and  is  one  of 
the  State's  leading  citizens. 

His  article  is  excellent. 

He  describes,  as  some  of  the  explana- 
tions for  the  rejection  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  probable  mistake  of  indicting 
an  entire  existing  constitution,  and  the 
need  to  make  clear  to  the  voters  the  need 
for  the  new  document.  And  toward  the 
end  of  the  article  Mr.  Pullen  offers  a  very 
useful  list  of  "do's  and  don'ts"  for  those 
proposing  a  new  State  constitution. 

Since  the  modernizing  of  our  State 
governments  is  an  urgent  priority,  I  think 
we  could  all  profit  from  a  close  reading  of 
Mr.  Pullen's  article:  those  of  us  in  Mary- 
land to  see  where  we  went  wrong,  those 
who  live  outside  the  State  to  benefit  from 
our  experience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Pullen's  article  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  the  Proposed  Mar-xxand  Consttttj- 

Tioi*  Was  Not  Approved 

(By  Thomas  O.  Pullen,  Jr.») 

The   people   of  Maryland   simply   did   not 

want  a  new  constitution  so  they  went   to 

the  polls  on  May  14,  1968,  and  turned  down 


•President,  University  of  Baltimore  (Md.), 
Delegate  to  the  1967-68  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  Maryland,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Maryland  from  1942  to  1964. 


the  proposed  constitution  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  80,000.  The  apathy  of  the  voters 
toward  a  new  constitution  was  really  ex- 
pressed In  the  election  held  on  September 
13,  1966.  when  they  approved  the  calling  of 
a  constitutional  convention  by  a  vote  of 
166,617  "for"  and  31,692  "against,"  while  In 
a  concurrent  primary  election  the  vote  was 
609,747  of  a  total  voter  registration  of  1,396,- 
060.  Obviously,  interest  in  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  relatively  slight. 

One  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  made  by 
the  proponents  of  a  new  constitution  was 
to  hold  the  vote  on  calling  a  constitutional 
convention  at  the  same  time  as  a  primary 
election.  The  proponents  probably  thought 
the  people  would  vote  in  greater  numbers  for 
the  constitutional  convention  if  they  were 
at  the  polls  in  a  popular  election;  however, 
the  converse  was  true.  Through  some  legal 
device,  it  was  ruled  that  actually  these  were 
two  separate  elections  even  though  they  were 
held  simultaneously.  But  the  people  were 
suspicious  of  the  arrangement  and  luidoubt- 
edly  expressed  their  hostility,  or  lack  of 
interest,  by  refusing  to  vote  on  the  issue  In 
any  great  numbers.  In  all  probability,  had 
there  been  a  single  election  on  the  issue  of 
calling  a  constitutional  convention  as  there 
was  supposed  to  be,  the  vote  would  have 
been  about  as  adverse  numerically  as  it  was 
upon  the  final  product  of  the  constitutional 
convention. 

Naturally,  one  asks  why  the  people  of 
Maryland  did  not  want  a  new  constitution. 
We  find  the  answer,  of  course,  in  the  think- 
ing of  the  people.  The  climate  today  Is  not 
favorable  to  the  entire  revamping  of  state 
constitutions.  The  present  unfavorable  atti- 
tude among  the  people  In  respect  to  new 
constitutions  Is  not  peculiar  to  any  part  of 
the  nation.  Several  states  have  turned  down 
proposed  constitutions. 

The  first  reason  for  the  attitude  in  Mary- 
land was  normal  resistance  to  change,  espe- 
cially If  the  change  Involves  something  that 
has  been  of  great  importance  for  a  long 
time.  To  argue  obsolescence  because  a  docu- 
ment is  a  hundred  years  old  is  not  psycho- 
logically sound;  the  Bible  is  two  thousand 
years  old.  The  last  Maryland  constitution 
was  written  in  1867,  but  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  written  in  1787.  Secondly,  the 
people  objected  to  wholesale  change.  Possi- 
bly, proposals  for  amendments  that  would 
have  accomplished  some  proposed  changes. 
Including  eliminations,  would  have  been 
acceptable.  However,  the  public  feared  that 
it  would  not  have  time  to  understand  what 
had  been  done  in  a  wholesale  proposal  until 
It  was  too  late  and  then  it  would  be  left 
with  the  new  document  for  another  hundred 
years.  Specious  arguments  have  a  way  of 
haunting ! 

The  average  citizen  did  not  find  too  much 
fault  with  the  present  constitution.  He  did 
recognize  that  certain  parts  needed  chang- 
ing, that  there  ought  to  be  certain  dele- 
tions, and  that  certain  provisions,  clearly 
statutory  in  nature,  were  in  the  province  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  change;  but  he 
could  not  subscribe  to  the  position  that 
every  phase  of  the  document  had  to  be  over- 
hauled. Here  agEiin.  the  proponents  made  an- 
other serious  mistake;  they  Indicted  prac- 
tically the  entire  present  constitution,  which 
Is  as  untenable  as  indicting  a  whole  people. 

In  a  democratic  society  constitutions  are 
considered  sacred,  and,  psychologically, 
changing  one  is  something  like  making  new 
translations  or  Interpretations  of  the  Bible 
to  a  religious  people.  Many  educated  and 
far-seeing  individuals  do  not  understand 
that  what  the  people  think  is  far  more 
powerful  than  facts.  The  place  to  begin 
making  changes  of  any  consequence.  In  any 
field  or  endeavor  is  in  ideas;  once  there  Is 
acceptance,  the  practicalities  then  follow 
rather  rapidly.  Huxley  wrote  this  statement 
m    the    preamble    to    the    constitution    of 
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UNESCO:  ",  .  .  since  wars  begin  in  the  minds 
of  men,  It  Is  In  the  minds  of  men  that  the 
defenses  of  peace  must  be  constructed." ' 

Frequently,  legislative  and  governmental 
actions  move  ahead  of  or  contrary  to  the 
thinking  of  the  people,  and  the  results  are 
not  always  pleasant.  A  constitution  for  Vir- 
ginia was  written  immediately  after  the  Civil 
War  and,  as  in  Maryland  and  other  southern 
states,  under  the  unsheathed  bayonets  of 
federal  troops.  The  Virginia  constitution  had 
some  good  features,  yet  it  did  not  satisfy  the 
citizenry.  Since  It  was  not  actually  a  part 
of  the  conquered  South,  Maryland  was  more 
fortunate  in  its  Constitution  of  1867.  In 
1902,  thirty-three  years  after  its  "decreed" 
constitution,  Virginia  held  a  constitutional 
convention  of  its  own,  whose  purpose  was  to 
constltutionalize  the  controls  the  people  of 
the  commonwealth  had  regained  since  Re- 
construction. Everyone  knew  why  an  en- 
tirely new  document  was  to  be  written  and 
agreed  to  Its  need;  therefore,  the  new  con- 
stitution was  approved  by  the  people. 

In  1967  there  was  no  such  acceptance  in 
Maryland;  moreover,  despite  all  the  Madison 
Avenue  publicity  and  pressure,  the  people 
did  not  understand  why  an  entirely  new 
constitution  was  so  urgent  and  gave  no  real 
approval  of  a  wholesale  change.  The  average 
citizen  today  is  better  educated  and,  while 
he  may  not  understand  all  the  facts  and 
the  technical  aspects  of  government,  he  Is 
fairly  certain  that  many  of  the  p>olltical 
scientists  do  not  either.  He  does  know  how 
changeb  aSect  him.  Therefore,  he  is  skepti- 
cal and  suspicious  more  than  ever  of  public 
officials,  public  Institutions,  business,  and 
even  religion;  he  has  to  be  shown  I 

Let  Joseph  R.  L.  Sterne,  one  of  the  more 
able  and  astute  of  the  reporters  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun,  explain  what  is  happening  In 
the  thinking  of  people  regarding  public  af- 
fairs : 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  future  history,  the  scholars 
will  decide  that  the  arch-antagonists  of  1968 
occupied  a  certain  amount  of  common 
ground.  Both  are  thoroughly  disillusioned 
with  the  two  major  parties,  which  they  feel 
are  unresponsive  to  immediate  needs  and 
pressures.  Both  distrust  the  Intellectual, 
establishment,  with  the  "new  left"  loathing 
the  educational  administrators  as  fervently 
as  the  "new  right"  distrusts  the  professors. 
Both  remain  suspicious  of  the  news  media  of 
the  business  community,  of  the  government 
bureaucracy."  * 

The  people  are  not  going  to  support  "tam- 
pering" with  the  instrument  of  their  free- 
doms, rights,  and  liberties,  even  by  Indi- 
viduals for  whom  they  have  respect  and  in 
whom  they  have  confidence  and  whom  they 
believe  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  problems 
of  all  citizens.  Sidney  Smith  spoke  of  the 
good  judge  as  being  ".  .  .  well  inclined  to 
the  popular  Institutions  of  his  country  .  .  ."  • 
People  want  political  leaders  who  are  well 
disposed  to  the  common  and  comprehensive 
good,  not  those  who  preach  simple  govern- 
mental efficiency  which  is  often  accomplished 
orUy  by  autocratic  power  and  meticulous 
judicial  interpretations. 

Neither  race  nor  religion  played  too  large 
a  part  in  the  people's  thoughts  about  the 
proposed  Maryland  constitution.  People  who 
had  moved  to  the  suburbs  generally  objected 
to  annexation  by  a  larger  and  financially 
needy  unit  and  to  the  combining  of  units 
of  unequal  taxability;  let  the  state,  they  6ug- 


'  Huxley,  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
UNESCO  (1946). 

"  Stan,  Wallace  and  the  Other  Candidates, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Oct  13,  1968  (Srmday  supple- 
ment "Perspective").  Used  by  author  with 
p>ermission  of  the  publishers  of  the  Baltimore 
Sim. 

« S.  Smith,  The  Judge  Who  Smites  Against 
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gested,  make  the  necessary  financial  adjust- 
ment where  it  Is  needed  locally.  Race  may 
have  played  a  part  in  the  objection  to  easy 
annexation  and  to  the  combining  of  local 
governmental  luilts  for  certain  functions; 
actually,  the  people  feared  that  political 
units  combined  for  certain  functions  would 
become  organic  political  units. 

It  is  possible  that  the  attributing  of  the 
defeat  of  the  proposed  New  York  Constitu- 
tion to  Its  very  liberal  provisions  for  financial 
aid  to  religious  and  other  nonpublic  schools 
had  an  effect  upon  the  Maryland  constitu- 
tional convention  regarding  the  religious 
issue,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Maryland  is  a 
"highly  civilized"  community  and  a  more  ho- 
mogeneous unit  than  New  York,  and  the  re- 
lationship among  the  various  religions  and 
between  the  public  and  nonpublic  school 
systems  over  the  years  helped  to  avoid  a 
public  Issue  on  this  point.  There  was  general 
agreement  among  the  public  and  nonpublic 
school  officials  as  to  the  method  of  handling 
the  situation.  It  is  true,  I  believe,  that  block- 
busting and  the  possible  pushing  of  minor- 
ity groups  out  into  the  suburbs  had  a  bear- 
ing on  the  thinking  respecting  the  local  gov- 
ernment issue. 

Let  us  look  a  bit  more  closely  at  this  dis- 
trust of  the  people  of  government,  business, 
industry,  education,  and  religion.  TTie  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  Involving  race;  the 
right  of  the  individual  as  related  to  due 
process:  the  Involvement  of  government  In 
business,  not  only  with  the  consent  but  with 
the  connivance  of  business;  the  marriage  of 
higher  education  and  government  after  the 
Kennedy  administration;  the  generally  lib- 
eral attitude  of  the  Court  respecting  the  ac- 
cused as  against  the  victim  (the  dissension 
among  lawyers  and  even  among  judges  as  to 
judicial  actions);  violence  and  mayhem  In 
the  streets  and  a  general  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  attributed  to  the  liberalism  or 
weakness  of  the  judiciary  or  charges  of  lax- 
ity or  brutality  of  the  police,  whichever  posi- 
tion you  may  wish  to  take;  the  methods  of 
handling  the  news;  and  the  building  up  of 
non-whites  into  figures  of  prominence  by 
the  news  media,  have  all  played  a  part  in 
developing  the  distrust  of  which  Mr.  Sterne 
speaks. 

Back  in  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen 
everywhere  there  Is  a  feeling  that  politicians, 
especially  the  ones  in  the  higher  brackets, 
are  striving  to  gather  power  unto  themselves 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  controlling  legis- 
lation and  the  budget  and  to  establish  a  dy- 
nasty. Let  Mr.  Jefferson  speak  upwn  this 
point: 

"It  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a 
confidence  in  the  men  of  our  choice  to  silence 
our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights;  .  .  , 
confidence  is  everywhere  the  parent  of  des- 
potism— free  government  is  founded  in  jeal- 
ousy, not  in  confidence;  it  is  jealousy  and  not 
confidence  which  prescribed  limited  Consti- 
tutions, to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are 
obliged  to  trust  with  power  .  .  .  our  Constitu- 
tion has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to  which, 
and  no  further,  our  confidence  may  go".* 

Twice  before,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
decades.  Maryland  citizens  voted  to  hold  a 
constitutional  convention,  but  In  each  case 
their  expression  was  thwarted  by  the  legisla- 
ture. In  each  case,  however,  the  vote  was 
comparable  with  the  latest  expression,  that 
Is.  it  apparently  did  not  register  the  will  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  voters  but  only  a 
majority  of  those  voting  in  the  election. 

In  brief,  then,  the  desire  for  a  new  con- 
stitution in  Maryland  was  not  of  the  people; 
It  had  no  wide  support,  and  its  sponsors  rep- 
resented special  Interests  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Who  were  its  strongest  proponents? 
The  answer  is:  the  newspai>ers  generally;  the 
chambers  of  commerce;  certain  governmental 


'  Kennedy  Resolution  (1798). 
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organlwitlons  wltjhln  and  without  the  BUt«. 
■uch  u  the  Natl«iuU  Munlclpai  League;  the 
League  of  Wom^n  Voters  and  other  such 
groups  which  had  no  special  or  vested  In- 
terest; and  groups  of  so-called  liberals.  The 
pollUclans  were  Cot  Interested  as  a  rule — 
actually  antagonistic  when  expressing  them- 
selves privately—and  the  majority  of  the 
population  was  apathetic  or  hostile.  The  Idea 
of  any  necessity  <Bd  not  take  root,  and  so  the 
proposed  constitution  failed  in  passage. 

FKUI4  OF  THX  VOTXHS 

What  were  the  specinc  alms  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  new]  consUtutlon?  In  this  dis- 
cussion I  shall  refer  not  only  to  the  pre- 
conventlon  fears  of  the  people,  but  shall  refer 
to  certain  action*  of  the  convention  that 
proved  the  reason*  for  these  fears. 

There  was  a  feeling  that  certain  interests, 
specifically    business,    the    press,    and    some 
soclally-mlnded  groups,  wished  speedy  social, 
economic,  and  bxislness  changes  In  govern- 
ment and,  therefore,  sought  to  establish  the 
office  of  an  all-powerful  chief  executive,  who 
would  bring  abou^  the  changes  they  desired 
almost   by    edict.   Maryland,    thanks    to    the 
powerful  Oovernot  Ritchie,  esUbllshed  con- 
stitutionally  an   axtreme   executive   budget, 
constltutlonallzed  It,  and  made  It  the  most 
effectlve-lnstrumeitt  of  control  by  a  governor 
of  any  state  In  th«  nation.  To  Uluatrate.  un- 
der the  constltutlpn  of  Maryland,   the  gov- 
ernor can  personaflly  control.  In  effect,   the 
salary  of  every  tot  stote  administrative  of- 
ficial,   except    thai    of    some    elected    ones; 
moreover,   he  can  I  cut   the   budget  of  prac- 
tically any  agency.  I  Including  all  public  high- 
er   education,    to  Ithe    minimum.    Literally, 
the  governor  has  ihe  power  to  destroy  cer- 
tain   governmental   functions.    The    General 
Assembly  can  only!  cut  the  Governor's  budg- 
et: If  It  wishes  to  Increase  It  for  any  reason. 
It  has  to  pass  an  act  providing  new  taxes  to 
pay    the    increase  |  desired — an    almost    im- 
possible  task.   The|  only   agencies   protected 
against  such  arbitrary  action  by  the  gover- 
nor are  the  legislative,  the  Judicial,  and  the 
public  schools,  thanks  to  an  Intelligent  con- 
stitutional provlsldn.  The  present  Maryland 
constitution  provides  that  the  chief  execu- 
Uve  must  accept  the  estimates  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  support  of  public 
schools.  In  accordapce  with  the  laws  of  the 
estimates  Into  the  budg- 
(urthermore,  the  budg- 
the   General   Assembly, 
Ithout  the  slgrnature  of 
irovlslon  Irks  most  gov- 
e   Inept   ones,   and   also 
would  like  to  cut  the 
It    But  the  governor  can 
e  State  Department  of 
those  of  the  University 
the  state  colleges,   the 
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state,  and  put  the: 
et  without  revtsio 
et,   when   passed   b 
shall  become   law 
the  governor.  This 
ernors.   especially 
some  legislators  w 
public  school  budgi 
cut  the  budget  of 
Education  as  well  a 
of  Maryland  and   o; 

departments  which  lender  social  services,  and 
all  others.  Again,  the  governor  of  Maryland 
under  a  constltutloiial  amendment  can  cut 
every  departmental  budget  up  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  In  a  stkte  of  emergency,  except 
those  of  the  public  schools,  the  legislature 
and  the  Judiciary.      ] 

In  addition  to  hli  budgetary  powers,  the 
governor  of  Maryland  generally  appoints 
most  Judges  and  all  sorts  of  other  officials 
In  the  thinking  of  t^e  public,  there  was  the 
fear  that  the  governor  would  be  given  even 
greater  power  by  thje  proposed  constitution 
and  would  consollc^ate  state  departments 
hire  Innumerable  as^stants,  and  take  on  the 
characteristics  of  a  dictator.  While  the  pro- 
ponents did  not  emphasize  thU  point  It  was 
obvious  from  the  beginning  that  the  attempt 
to  create  a  more  powerful  chief  executive  was 
one  of  their  major  al^ns,  and  the  popular  re- 
action was  not  favorable. 

The  philosophy  ofFcertaln  poUUcal  scien- 
tists that  we  need  itrong  executives  Is  an 
absurdity  to  many  w^o  have  had  experience 
In  the  pracUcaUtles  of  government  If  our 
governmental  executlvee  were  selected  by 
competent  men  for  ^helr  executive  ablUty 


the  situation  would  be  different;  but  to  as- 
sume for  one  moment  that  an  Individual 
elected  to  high  office  Immediately  becomes 
a  capable  executive  Is  qiUte  another  thing. 
The  administrative  Ineptitude  of  too  many 
elected  officials  at  all  levels  is  apparent  even 
to  the  least  educated  layman. 

The  second  great  fear  of  the  Maryland 
voters  Involved  the  Judiciary.  Unfortunately, 
several  attempu  had  been  made  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  years  past  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  Judiciary  that  were  probably 
sound,  but  the  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  The 
major  focal  point  in  the  constitutional  con- 
vention concerned  Judiciary  changes.  Un- 
fortunately, In  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, to  gain  the  point  desired,  serious  at- 
tacks were  made  upon  the  competence  of 
the  Judiciary,  including  the  specific  qualifi- 
cations of  some  of  the  Judges.  A  major  part 
of  the  entire  convention  was  consumed  in 
this  battie,  with  many  hard  feeUngs. 

In  the  legal  profession,  as  in  most  profes- 
sions, there  is  a  major  battle  going  on  over 
the    control    of    the    profession.    Control    is 
sought    by   indirection    in   some   cases.   The 
struggle  in  the  legal  profession  is  between 
the    practicing    lawyer    (the    American    Bar 
Association  and  other  groups)    and  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  law  schools  for  the 
control  of  teaching  the  law.  The  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools  is  attempting  to 
eliminate    all     but     highly     restricted     law 
schools  with  limited  enrollment,  to  aboUsh 
night  law  schools,  and  to  make  the  law  an 
Intellectual    diaclpUne.    There    is    a    feeUng 
especially  in  Maryland  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion,   ttiat  a  few   prominent  law  firms    or- 
ganized somewhat  along  corporation  lines 
wish   to   control   the   profession   within   the 
state   and    that,    If   the   present   system   of 
selecting  Judges  is  changed  as  was  proposed 
the  average  practitioner  would  never  have  a 
chance  to  be  a  Judge.  This  feeling  was  pos- 
sibly   not    Justified,    but    it    unquestionably 
existed  to  a  great  degree  and  had  a  decided 
effect  upon   tiie  vote  in  the  constitutional 
convention   and  even  more  in   the  general 
election  on  the  constitution. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  professionalize 
the  entire  Judiciary  by  abolishing  the  mag- 
Utrates  court  and  setting  up  courts  admin- 
istered by  lawyers,  but  the  veil  of  suspicion 
w^  cast  over  the  entire  matter  because  of 
other  provisions.  Including  too  much  power 
for  the  chief  Judge  of  the  court  of  appeals 
I  suspect  that  many  lawyers.  Judging  from 
my  wide  acquaintance  among  them  voted 
against  the  constitution  because  of  the  ludl- 
clary  provisions.  •" 

t^,?^°^»!^^^®*'^^*  ^^^"  °^  ^^^  public  was 
tiie  possible  breakdown  of  the  separation  of 
powers     of     government,     which     obviously 
would  happen  if  the  powers  of  any  one  of 
the  three  branches  of  government  were  un- 
duly strengthened  or  lessened.  The  constitu- 
tional     convention      conveniently      accom- 
modated this  fear,  as  did  Uie  draft  commis- 
sion   They   strengthened   the   power   of   the 
chief  executive  ( the  General  Assembly  which 
in  my  Judgment,  should  have  received  the 
most  support  for  greater  power  had  the  least) 
and  the  powers  and  the  authority  of  the  Ju- 
diciary. The  Governor,  for  example,  under  the 
proposed  constitution,  upon  assuming  office 
could  have  changed  every  appointed  board 
conta^jlUng  an   agency  of   the  state,   except 
those  dealing  with  public  education,  and  the 
latter  would  have  been  Included  except  for 
strong  opposition.  Every  administrative  state 
board  would  have  become  entirely  poUtical 
In  any  clvuized  state  the  Intelligent  people 
do  not  want  the  poUticians  to  control  the 
education  of  their  chUdren  or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  function  of  government  that  con- 
cerns   their    well-being.    PoUtical    rapacity 
however,  knows  no  limits  except  the  power 
and  authority  of  an  aroused  public. 

The  convention's  position  on  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  offered  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity for  attack  from  the  strongest  opponents 
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of  the  proposed  constitution,  the  Save  Our 
State  Committee,  hevled  by  the  wife  of  a 
Judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  state 

Further,  the  people  generaUy  feared  the 
elimination  of  certain  local  officials  whose 
offices  have  long  since  become  impotent,  but 
for  whom  the  people  could  vote  locally.  Here 
again  the  constitutional  convention  disre- 
garded the  thinking  of  the  people.  They  elim- 
inated the  magistrates  and  certain  other 
local  and  minor  officlaU  in  the  name  of  effi- 
ciency, and  these  officials  and  their  friends 
rebelled  strenuously  against  the  action.  The 
officials  in  themselves  were  not  so  important 
but  they  represented  a  concept  of  govern- 
ment; that  is,  the  doctrine  of  locally  elected 
officials.  There  could  have  been  a  far  more 
graceful  and  effective  method  of  liquida- 
tion, but  the  constitutional  convention  did 
not  find  It. 

In  the  elimination  of  offices,  the  great 
fight  in  the  constitutional  convention  oc- 
curred over  the  offices  of  attorney  general 
and  state  comptroller.  It  is  useless  to  go 
into  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the  attorney 
general  of  a  state  or  conunonwealth  and 
the  fiscal  officer  should  be  elected  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  The  debate  on  this 
question  was  one  of  the  most  useless  of  all 
discussions  in  the  entire  convention.  The 
question  was  simple;  Is  the  attorney  gen- 
eral the  representative  of  the  people's  in- 
terests or  is  he  the  "governor's  man "  as 
certain  proponents  stated?  The  convention 
could  not  quite  accept  the  idea  that  the  at- 
torney general  should  be  the  "governor's 
man,"  and  his  office  was  kept  elective.  The 
comptroller  was  not  so  fortunate;  his  office 
was  retained  but  with  reduced  powers.  A 
major  change  was  the  assigning  of  his  au- 
diting powers  60  the  legislature. 

The  attorney  general  and  the  comptroller 
are  popular  men.  Their  offices  are  considered 
pubUc  offices  accountable  to  the  people 
rather  than  adjuncts  of  the  governor's  office 
therefore,  the  attempt  of  the  proponents  to 
eliminate  these  offices  must  have  had  qnite 
an  adverse  effect  upon  the  vote  on  the  con- 
stitution. 

There  were  other  fears — some  Important 
some  not  so  Important.  One  fear,  never  an- 
swered satisfactorily,  was  whether  or  not 
new  language  and  a  new  constitution  would 
open  up  entirely  new  Utigatlon  on  the  whole 
constitution.  If  so,  some  opponents  said.  It 
would  take  another  hundred  years  to  know 
exactiy  what   the  new  constitution  means 


aZASONS    FOB    DEFEAT    OF    THE    PBOPOSZO 
CONSTITUTION 

The  constitutional  convention  as  a  whole 
was    a    well-organized,    well-regulated,    and 
well-directed    enterprise.    Conamlttee    chair- 
men were  selected  for  their  wllUngness  to 
cooperate    with    the    "estabUshment"     The 
technical    aspects    of    the    convention    were 
beautifully  run.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
convention  was  geared  to  pass  the  draft  con- 
stitution In  as  near  its  original  form  as  pos- 
sible.  The  closely  knit  overall   organization 
was  so   well   developed  and  so  rigidly  run 
that  some  of  the  committees  were  not  as 
effective  as  they  should  have  been.  My  own 
committee  was  a  good  example  of  this  pro- 
cedure.    The    convention    was    managed    as 
rigidly  and  efficiently,  as  far  as  approval  of 
proposals  was  concerned,   as   a  meeting  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  or  a  Bible  class 
It  was  a  beautiful  operation,  but  the  patient 
died. 

What  were  some  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
constitutional  convention  as  a  body  that  led 
to  defeat  of  the  proposed  constitution?  First 
of  all.  It  passed  too  many  controversial  mat- 
ters by  too  small  a  majority.  The  work  of 
the  constitutional  convention  was  divided 
among  eight  committees:  Committee  on 
Personal  Rights  and  the  Preamble;  Commit- 
tee on  Suffrage  and  Elections;  Committee  on 
tile  Legislative  Branch;  Committee  on  the 
Executive  Branch;  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dicial Branch;  Committee  on  Local  Govern- 


ment; Committee  on  State  Finance  and  Tax- 
ation; and  Committee  on  General  Provisions, 
Each  section  of  each  article  was  voted  upon 
separately,  and  then  the  entire  article  was 
votsd  upon  as  a  whole.  In  each  of  the  major 
articles  there  were  some  very  controversial 
points,  such  as  the  power  of  the  governor  to 
assume  control  of  all  administrative  boards 
ss  soon  as  he  came  Into  office,  the  right  of 
negotiation,  the  organization  of  the  courts, 
the  referendum,  and  many  others. 

Several  very  controversial  Issues  were  de- 
cided by  a  bare  majority  vote.  When  the  en- 
tire article  was  voted  upon,  however,  those  In 
the  minority  on  the  controversial  Issues  voted 
for  the  entire  article.  But  every  controversial 
section  won  by  a  narrow  margin  cost  many 
votes  in  the  general  election! 

Secondly,  the  leaders  gave  the  impression 
to  some  of  the  members  and  to  the  public 
that  the  proposed  document  was  a  "holy  ves- 
sel; "  that  it  was  being  prepared  by  the  elect 
and  should  not  be  defiled  in  any  way;  and 
that  it  WM  the  result  of  a  great  crvisade  by 
valiant  warriors  Inspired  by  very  lofty  Ideals, 
a  conquest  of  good  over  evil !  Phychologlcaily, 
It  Is  quite  likely  that  a  sort  of  paternalistic 
atttude,  which  became  almost  patronizing  on 
the  part  of  the  convention,  had  as  much  to 
do  with  the  adverse  vote  on  the  constitu- 
tion as  any  other  factor.  This  was  most  un- 
fortunate as  the  members  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  were  about  as  fine  a  group 
of  citizens  as  I  have  ever  known.  However, 
for  the  most  part  they  were  Inexperienced  In 
the  ways  of  politicians  and  legislators,  and 
consequentiy  they  lived  on  a  very  high  plane, 
so  high  at  times  they  were  not  conscious  of 
the  realities  of  political  sanction. 

Thirdly,  too  much  effort  was  expended  In 
trying  to  preserve  the  draft  constitution,  not 
a  particularly  well-devised  document.  The 
authors  of  this  document  were  a  group  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  to  draft  a  statement 
to  expedite  the  work  of  the  constitutional 
convention.  It  generated  needless  contro- 
versy in  the  convention.  It  was  no  coincidence 
that  the  chairman  of  the  draft  commission 
became  head  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion. A  man  of  ability  and  Integrity,  high 
standing  in  his  profession,  the  chairman  was 
pKMslbly  too  committed  to  passage  of  the 
draft  constitution,  which  became  apparent  a 
brief  time  after  the  opening  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
the  machinery  of  the  convention  was  set  up 
to  accomplish  this  purjxjse  Committee  chair- 
men obviously  were  selected  for  their  loyalty 
to  the  convention  authorities,  and,  although 
In  the  main  they  were  competent  individ- 
uals, they  demonstrated  too  often  their  loy- 
alty to  a  predetermined  plan,  frequently  by 
voting  alike. 

My  own  committee  was  disorganized  most 
of  the  time  by  the  loyalty  of  our  chairman 
who  kept  close  to  the  establishment.  Our 
committee  was  able  to  come  out  with  a  report 
only  because  one  night  several  of  the  mem- 
bers got  together,  wrote  on  a  blackboard 
every  proposal  that  had  been  made  by  any 
member  of  the  committee,  voted  upon  e€u;h 
one,  and  finally  came  up  with  a  majority 
report.  It  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but 
It  was  the  best  we  could  get.  Of  the  fifteen 
members  of  the  committee,  only  nine  were 
left  at  the  end  of  the  meeting.  When  our 
repfort  was  made  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention. It  had  to  be  presented  by  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  committee,  as  the  chairman 
would  not  go  against  what  he  thought  was 
the  position  of  the  leaders  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  In  respect  to  our  report. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  proposals  of  our 
committee,  largely  dealing  with  education, 
the  chairman  requested  that  we  limit  o\ir 
discussion  to  two  hours  and  limit  every 
speaker  to  two  questions  (the  lawyers  had 
debated  for  weeks  on  the  Judiciary).  Our 
minority  report  was  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee member  who  reported  regularly  to 
the  chairman.  I  objected  on  the  floor  to  the 
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unseemly  haste  and  unfair  decision  to  limit 
debate  on  this  Important  matter,  and  the 
late  night  session  was  closed  with  a  date  set 
for  full  consideration  In  the  Interim,  a 
compromise  was  worked  out.  The  Important 
point  here  Is  that  leaders  had  preconceived 
Ideas  as  to  what  should  come  out  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  and  endeavored  to 
accomplish  their  purpose:  a  constitutional 
convention  must  be  unlimited  and  deliberate 
in  Its  discussions.  No  constitutional  conven- 
tion should  go  into  deliberations  with  pre- 
conceived ends  in  view.  There  should  be  free, 
unlimited,  and  uninhibited  debate  as  well 
as  a  clear-cut  resolution  on  every  point. 

Fourthly,  another  mistake  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  which  was  reflected  In  the 
adverse  vote  at  the  polls,  was  the  unwilling- 
ness to  place  a  clear-cut,  definitive  line  be- 
tween what  is  constitutional  and  what  Is 
statutory.  This  was  especially  obvious  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, which  was  the  chief  offender  In  this 
respect  until  It  rescinded  several  of  Its  acts 
with  the  consent  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention at  the  last  moment.  The  first  Judi- 
ciary proposals  which  were  approved  spelled 
out  salaries,  pensions  of  Judges  and  even  the 
pensions  of  widows,  and  many  details  that 
anyone  could  see  were  not  constitutional  In 
nature.  The  reason,  of  course,  was  that  the 
Judiciary  feels.  Improperly  in  my  opinion, 
that  it  cannot  get  Justice  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  proponents  overlooked  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  are  lawyers,  most  of  whom  hope 
to  be  Judges,  and  they  are  anxious  to  make 
their  future  as  attractive  as  possible.  Of 
course,  there  are  always  some  frustrated 
legislators  who  have  been  passed  over  for  the 
Judgeships,  and  they  Inveigh  and  work 
against  fair  pay  and  retirement. 

I  am  no  lawyer,  but  I  am  confident  that  a 
large  percent  of  the  proposals  of  our  consti- 
tutional convention  could  have  been  pro- 
vided by  statute;  possibly  fifty  to  sixty  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

To  give  an  Idea  of  the  attention  paid  to  the 
various  articles  of  the  constitution,  I  am  cit- 
ing the  nimiber  of  pages  devoted  to  each: 

Article  1  Rights,  3; 

Article  2  Suffrage  and  elections,  3; 

Article  3  Legislative,  7; 

Article  4  Executive.  10; 

Article  5  Judiciary.  9; 

Article  6  Finance,  5; 

Article  7  Local  Government,  3; 

Article  8  Education,  % ; 

Article  9  General  Provisions,  3;  and 

Article  10  Effect  and  Amendment  of  Con- 
stitution, 2>^. 

In  spite  of  the  final  large  majority  of  the 
members  voting  for  the  proposed  constitution 
In  the  constitutional  convention.  I  suspect 
that  at  least  one-third  of  them  did  not  vote 
for  It  in  the  election.  The  odor  of  sanctity 
was  so  pervading  In  the  convention  hall  that 
few  dared  to  defile  the  temple  of  obstruction- 
ism! 

CONCLtrSION 

In  closing  I  should  Uke  to  make  a  few 
gratuitous  comments  about  constitutional 
changes,  based  upon  my  limited  experience 
as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  Maryland  from  the  First  Legislative 
District  of  Baltimore  County : 

1.  It  is  a  waste  of  time,  effort,  and  money 
to  hold  a  convention  to  draft  a  new  consti- 
tution unless  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple want  It  and  have  had  a  chance  to  express 
this  approval  by  voting  on  the  Issue  by  itself. 

2.  The  people  will  not  accept  the  Idea  of  a 
new  constitution  unless  It  has  proper  spon- 
sorship, which  must  be  representative  of  all 
segments  of  the  population.  Sponsorship  by 
certain  vested  Interests  may  get  temporary 
approval  of  a  convention  but  not  of  a  con- 
stitution. The  opponents  of  any  new  consti- 
tution In  Maryland  did  not  become  vocal 
until   after  the  proixksed   constitution   was 
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published,  although  there  were  considerable 
nimblings  after  the  draft  constitution  was 
made  public. 

3.  In  trying  to  "sell"  the  Idea  of  a  new 
constitution  do  not : 

a.  argue  that  a  constitution  Is  obsolete 
merely  because  It  Is  a  hundred  years  old; 

b.  plead  for  an  entirely  new  constitution 
because  there  Is  some  reference  to  dueling 
and  similar  trivialities  in  the  old  one; 

c.  employ  young  "experts"  from  out  of  the 
state  to  present  such  arguments — use  local 
public  leaders  whose  opinions  the  people 
respect; 

d.  bring  In  too  many  outside  professional 
organization  workers  with  ready-made  re- 
ports on  every  phase  of  government,  model 
constitutions,  model  statutes,  and  advice  as 
to  methods  that  have  been  successful  In  some 
states,  especially  In  those  states  whose  level 
of  clvlUzillon  or  sophistication  does  not  rate 
"triple  A"  in  the  local  state  (at  times,  from 
the  arguments,  I  felt  as  though  I  was  voting 
on  an  Issue  in  Missouri.  Texas,  or  some  other 
state) ; 

e.  confine  leadership  In  the  campaign  to 
a  few  segments  of  the  population  or  only  a 
few  businesses  and  professions  (after  all,  a 
constitution  is  the  one  aspect  of  government 
that  Is  supposed  to  be  the  common  element 
for  every  citizen,  and  everyone  should  share 
In  Its  preparation ) ; 

f.  have  a  draft  constitution  prepared  by  an 
appointed  group  and  then  submit  It  to  an 
elected  group  for  consideration;  If  you  should 
make  this  mistake,  do  not  permit  the  drafters 
to  be  of  the  elected  group  (obviously,  if  there 
Is  a  carry-over  of  personnel,  you  have  a  ready- 
made  controversy  to  begin  with ! ) ; 

g.  fall  to  make  entirely  clear  to  the  voters 
the  basic  reasons  why  a  new  constitution  is 
needed — be  specific  as  to  what  changes  you 
proposed. 

4.  Some  positive  suggestions : 

a.  It  Is  probable  that  an  entirely  new  con- 
stitution Is  not  needed,  only  some  Important 
amendments.  Make  all  changes  by  amend- 
ments rather  thsin  by  complete  constitutional 
change  If  possible.  If  the  desired  amend- 
ments are  sound,  the  people  will  accept  them. 
People  can  understand  needed  changes  even 
If  they  cannot  comprehend  the  technical 
details,  but  they  become  suspicious  when  a 
whole  document  Is  toyed  with. 

b.  In  talking  about  a  new  constitution, 
make  clear  and  definite  the  changes  desired. 
Uncertainty  as  to  what  was  Intended  helped 
to  turn  the  iieople  of  Maryland  against  a  new 
constitution  even  before  the  convention  met, 

c.  Have  supporters  broadly  representative 
of  all  segments  and  facets  of  the  population 
and  enterprises.  , 

d.  Have  the  draft  proposals  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  the  elected  constitutional  con- 
vention— not  by  others.  Recess  the  conven- 
tion for  months  if  necessary  to  await  a  draft 
proposal.  The  psychology  of  drafting  by  oth- 
ers than  elective  members  Is  bad. 

e.  Allow  the  constitutional  convention 
plenty  of  time  to  deliberate. 

f.  By  all  means,  allow  each  committee  of 
the  constitutional  convention  equal  time  to 
debate  If  equal  time  is  necessary. 

g.  Define  clearly  and  unequivocally  what  is 
constitutional  and  what  is  statutory  and  al- 
low no  exceptions  The  proposed  Maryland 
constitution  was  possibly  fifty  per  cent  stat- 
utory In  nature. 

h.  By  all  means  avoid  giving  the  public  the 
Idea  that  the  constitutional  convention  con- 
siders Its  documents  a  holy  thing — a  sine  qua 
non.  State  that  what  is  proposed  is  an  Im- 
provement, a  better  working  document,  not 
earth-shaking  but  sound.  And  this  Is  what 
the  proposed  Maryland  constitution  was! 

1.  The  constitutional  commission,  ap- 
pointed to  advise  as  to  the  advisability  of  a 
constitutional  convention,  should  clearly  de- 
fine the  points  to  b«>  covered,  the  constitu- 
tional changes  that  are  desirable,  and  then 
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dearly  Indicate  what  is  statutory  or  consti- 
tutional. If  tbe  constitutional  changes  rec- 
ommended can  be  achieved  by  amendments, 
they  can  be  recommended  to  the  legislature 
for  referral  to  (he  people  la  the  form  of  con- 
stitutional amendments.  If  they  are  statu- 
tory, they  can  be  referred  to  the  legislature 
for  action.  It  14  quite  possible  that  a  consti- 
tutional convetitlon  is  not  necessary  to  ac- 
complish all  the  desirable  constitutional 
changes. 

One  hopeful  observation:  I  am  confident 
that  many  of  tte  constitutional  changes  pro- 
posed In  our  convention  will  be  put  into  ef- 
fect as  statute*  enacted  by  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  Maeyland.  Tbe  serious  need  for 
some  of  these  changes  was  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  discussions  In  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  and  in  time  the  people 
will  want  them.  When  the  people  really  want 
them,  the  General  Assembly  will  act  and  as 
expeditiously  a^  the  people  desire. 

Out  of  my  ^ry  pleasant  experience  as  a 
member,  I  (eel  iconfident  that  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  Maryland  of  1967-68 
Justified  itself  by  throwing  into  bold  relief, 
for  the  people '  of  Maryland,  problems  and 
suggested  solutions  In  respect  to  state  and 
local  government.  The  Issues  were  clear  cut. 
Within  a  reason|ible  time,  I  am  confident  that 
these' problems  will  be  settled  by  the  General 
AaseniBTy  eithef  through  statutes  or  by  re 
ferral  of  constitutional  amendments  to  the 
people. 
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lighted  an  Intolerable  situation  that 
hanns  non-Catholics  In  Northern  Ire- 
land as  much  as  their  Catholic  fellow 
citizens. 

It  is  degrading  to  see  political  figures 
encourage  religious  bigotry  in  order  to 
perpetuate  political  control.  All  the  Ul- 
ster Catholic  population  seems  to  be  ask- 
ing for  Is  the  principle  of  one-man,  one- 
vote  in  local  elections.  Such  a  principle 
seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  the  support 
of  the  British  Government. 

Ireland  has  given  the  Western  World 
much.  Her  sons  and  daughters  have  en- 
riched our  land.  Her  genius  has  a  special 
place  In  millions  of  hearts.  Her  torment 
is  not  to  be  suffered  In  silence. 


April  25,  1969 


HOW  ABOUT  US? 


THE     VOICE'    OF     IRISH     LIBEIRTY 
WILL  irOT  BE  STILLED 


HON.  BE^ITRAM  L.  PODEU 

^r    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOU^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  24.  1969 

Mr.  PODKI.r».  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  religious  ex- 
tremists, whlpt)ed  into  a  frenzy  of  hate, 
violently  dlsptiUng  the  right  of  Catho- 
lics of  Northern  Ireland  to  enjoy  the 
most  elementary  human  freedoms.  To 
me,  it  seems  these  citizens  have  been  de- 
prived of  many  basic  rights  as  part  of  a 
deliberate  policy  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  authorities  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Certainly  tHere  Is  no  reason  in  the 
world  to  vloleiitly  prevent  peaceful  pro- 
tests on  the  ^art  of  Ulster's  Catholic 
population.  Certainly  there  is  no  excuse 
for  some  of  th^  sights  we  have  seen  and 
words  uttered  against  these  Catholic 
Irish.  Further,  I  am  more  than  a  little 
surprised  that  modem  Great  Britain 
would  allow  such  behavior  and  outright 
discrimination  in  this  day  and  age. 

Wherever  England's  barmer  has  flown 
in  battle,  the  msh  have  helped  hold  It 
high,  advancing  It  in  many  a  common 
battle  against  Nazllsm  and  other  evils. 
The  blood  of  many  fine  Irish  boys  has 
flowed  freely  it  defense  of  democracy. 
Are  they  then  to  be  denied  elementary 
privileges  In  their  own  land  in  the  name 
of  religious  exta^mlsm?  Are  they  to  be 
penalized  because  they  happen  to  be  Ro- 
man Catholics  by  religious  faith?  Such 
policies  do  no  honor  to  Great  Britain. 

I  could  not  help  but  be  much  moved 
by  recent  actions  and  words  of  Miss 
Bemadette  Devlin,  the  21-year-old  young 
lady  who  move4  the  British  Parliament 
so  deeply  In  her  maiden  speech.  Pew 
finer  or  more  eloquent  words  have  been 
uttered  in  modern  times  on  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  human  liberty  and  dignity 
of  the  Individual.  I  believe  she  hlgh- 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress,  Including  myself, 
have  introduced  legislation  to  raise  the 
personal  tax  exemption  from  its  current 
unrealistic  level  of  $600.  We  are  much 
encouraged  by  the  statements  made  in 
the  last  few  days  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  his 
committee  will  not  be  limited  by  the 
"partial  package"  proposed  by  President 
Nixon,  but  will  press  toward  an  overall 
tax  reform  measure  this  year. 

The  Greene  County  Democrat  is  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  at  Eutaw  in 
Greene  Coimty,  Ala.  For  over  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  it  has  served  its  readers 
well,  and  Mr.  Richard  K.  Martin,  the 
present  editor  and  publisher,  has  con- 
tributed greatly  in  this  tradition  of  serv- 
ice with  his  news  and  editorials. 

I  would  like  to  share  one  of  his  edito- 
rials with  my  colleagues  and  others  by 
inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this  time.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  editorial  clearly 
places  before  us  one  of  these  much- 
needed  areas  for  tax  reform: 
How  About  Us? 
It  was  thirty  years  ago  this  year  that  Uncle 
Sam  very  confidently  set  a  price  tag  on  our 
kids.  JJncle  said  $600,  and  since  1939  that 
has  been  the  figure  established  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  That  is  what  the  gov- 
ernment allows  us  for  each  dependent  child, 
as  a  deduction  on  our  Income  tax. 

Now  there  appears  in  the  press  a  report 
that  welfare  recipients  are  campaigning  for 
a  minimum  annual  handout  of  at  least 
♦4,400.  That,  the  dole-takers  say,  is  the  rock 
bottom  Income  which  would  insure  their  dig- 
nity and  relief  from  harassment. 

Might  that  be  a  proper  new  deduction  for 
a  man  and  wife  flUng  a  Joint  federal  Income 
tax  return? 

There  are  across  this  land  several  million 
man  and  wife  taxpayers  who  were  not  yet 
bom  In  1939.  Yet  they  are  feeding,  clothing 
and  educaUng  children  under  that  rldlculoiis 
and  antiquated  $600  deduction  per  de- 
pendent. When  Uncle  Sam  looked  at  the 
problem  6f  establishing  dependency  "allow- 
ances" within  programs  more  modem  than 
the  Income  tax  he  chose  to  be  infinitely  more 
generous. 

We  are  allowed  $60  a  month  deduction  for 
each  of  our  kids.  But  the  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  program  subscribes  upwards  of  $800 
a  year  for  the  upkeep  of  an  Illegitimate  child. 


Refugees  from  Cuba  are  allowed  a  minimum 
of  $1,200  a  year,  and  generous  Uncle  budgets 
an  additional  $1,000  a  year  for  each  Cuban 
refugee  child  enrolled  In  school. 

Job  Corps  personnel  have  been  costing  the 
government  upwards  of  $7,000  a  year.  The 
most  recent  figures  we  find  for  the  Vista  pro- 
gram (Volxmteers  m  Service  of  America)  in- 
dlcatea  that  more  than  $16,000  a  year  per 
trainee  was  provided.  Surely  there  are  a  few 
million  parents  who  would  like  to  have  that 
sum  available  to  finance  college  expenses  for 
their  offspring. 

Still,  come  April  15,  the  man  from  Uncle 
wUl  insist  that  the  $600  deduction  is  the  law 
of  the  land.  And  If  you  suggest  that  the  coat 
of  food,  shoes,  doctor  bills,  church  and  school 
activities  have  risen  somewhat  since  1939, 
you'll  prompt  a  condescending  smile 

Congressmen  gratefully  accepted  an  88 
percent  Increase  In  salary  over  the  last  five 
years.  We  poor  taxpayers  haven't  had  an  in- 
crese  in  the  standard  deduction  in  30  years. 
How  about  us? 


Arxril  28,  1969 
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AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 
OUST  SDS 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF   80DTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
a  group  of  hale  and  hardy  students  at 
American  University  showed  the  best 
method  of  freeing  a  campus  building 
taken  over  by  the  so-called  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society.  Instead  of  trying 
to  negotiate  and  then  turning  around 
and  weakly  accepting  ridiculous  SDS 
proposals  as  too  many  school  o£Qcials  are 
doing,  these  dedicated,  conscientious,  and 
brave  students  physically  ousted  SDS 
creeps  who  illegally  took  over  one  of 
their  campus  buildings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  fell  swoop,  a  group 
of  students  showed  college  administra- 
tors how  it  Is  done.  You  do  not  negotiate 
with  SDS  or  do  a  series  of  backflips  and 
knee  jerks  when  they  attempt  to  take 
over  the  campus;  you  crack  the  whip 
and  get  tough. 

In  a  way,  it  is  really  a  shame  that  stu- 
dents who  are  struggling  to  get  an  edu- 
cation have  to  take  matters  in  their  own 
hands  just  to  be  able  to  attend  clfisses 
without  fear  of  harassment  and  Intimi- 
dation. Over  90  percent  of  our  students 
realize  the  value  of  higher  educational 
training,  and  they  are  worldng  long  and 
hard  to  realize  worthy  goals.  They  are 
Justifiably  sick  and  tired  of  these  leftist 
militants  who  are  seeking  to  disrupt  the 
educational  processes,  and  I  predict  that 
more  and  more  students  in  future  wedis 
are  going  to  follow  the  lead  of  their  con- 
temporaries at  American  University  and 
eject  the  rascals  from  their  schools. 
After  all,  exam  time  Is  rapidly  approach- 
ing for  most  students,  and  this  is  a  seri- 
ous and   traumatic  period  for  them. 

I  applaud  the  students  at  American 
University  for  their  forthright  action. 
They  are  to  be  commended.  I  only  hope 
that  other  schools  will  follow  their  lead. 
Only  then  will  our  campuses  be  safe  for 
the  purpose  in  which  they  were  estab- 
lished in  the  first  place — centers  of  learn- 
ing in  which  students  prepare  themselves 
for  tomorrow's  challenges — Instead  of 
meccas  of  anarchy. 


VOID  IP  DETACHED 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NXW   JKBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  24,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town 
of  Montclalr,  a  progressive  suburban  city 
in  my  district,  is  currently  blessed  by  the 
great  leadership  of  its  mayor,  Matthew 
Carter.  Mayor  Carter  was  recently  hon- 
ored by  the  Bankers  National  Life  In- 
surance Co.  of  Montclalr  with  its  1969 
distinguished  service  award.  The  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Montclalr  Times 
states  very  clearly  and  eloquently  the 
ideals  that  have  made  Mayor  Carter  such 
a  deserving  recipient  of  this  award: 


[From  the  Montclalr  Times,  Apr.  10,  1909] 
Void  Ir  Dbtached 

Mayor  Matthew  O.  Carter.  In  accepting  the 
1969  Distinguished  Service  Award  last  week 
from  Bankers  National  Life  Insiirance  Com- 
pany of  Montclalr,  delivered  a  brief  but  force- 
tvd  address  on  the  topic,  "Void  If  Detached." 

The  Mayor  noted  that  he,  as  an  individual, 
would  be  void  If  he  were  detached  from  his 
famUy  and  friends  In  the  same  manner  that 
most  things  in  life  are  void  If  they  are  de- 
tached from  sockets  or  connections.  He  also 
related  tbe  word  "appliances"  to  characterize 
many  of  these  things  to  the  fact  that  we  as 
Individuals  are  void  If  we  do  not  eipply  our- 
selves. 

An  extension  of  Mayor  Carter's  theme 
might  include  the  fact  that  Montclalr  as  a 
community  would  become  a  void  If  it  were 
to  be  detached  from  the  individuals  and 
groups  working  for  the  betterment  of  the 
town. 


Bringing  this  thesis  to  tbe  level  of  the  In- 
dividual, It  might  be  said  that  the  selfish 
Individual  who  sees  happenings  only  within 
the  sphere  of  his  own  restricted  area  Is  likely 
to  become  void  since  he  has  detached  him- 
self from  others  in  the  community  whose  dif- 
fering viewpoints  may  well  contain  the  solu- 
tion to  problems  encountered  by  this  Icono- 
clastic person  seemingly  so  secure  in  the  ivory 
tower  of  self-love  with  which  he  has  walled 
himself. 

Nor  wo\ild  a  discussion  of  a  talk  by  an 
ordained  minister  and  a  dedicated  TMCA 
worker  be  complete  without  the  statement 
that  all  of  us  live  In  nothing  but  a  void  If 
we  remain  detached  from  the  all-knowing 
and  all-loving  presence  of  God. 

The  Times  extends  Its  congratulations  to 
Mayor  Carter  on  this  latest  In  a  long  list  of 
honors  he  has  received  In  a  past  which  ante- 
dates both  his  selection  in  1968  as  Mayor  of 
Montclalr  and  his  choice  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  In  1964. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfay,  April  28,  I9S9 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Fear  God  and  keep  his  comviand- 
ments;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
TTian.— Ecclesiastes  12:  13. 

O  God  of  love  and  Father  of  mercy,  we 
rejoice  and  our  hearts  take  courage 
when  we  realize  that  Thou  art  always 
with  us,  available  for  every  need  and 
ready  to  help  when  we  turn  to  Thee. 

Each  day  at  this  noontide  moment  of 
prayer  we  seek  Thy  sustaining  presence 
because  we  are  meeting  problems  beyond 
our  wisdom  to  solve  and  managing  re- 
sponsibilities beyond  our  strength  to 
carry. 

Give  to  our  President,  our  Speaker,  ev- 
ery Member  of  this  body,  and  those  who 
work  with  them  a  clear  sense  of  Thy 
guiding  spirit  as  they  endeavor  to  master 
the  difQcultles  that  beset  our  country. 

In  all  our  efforts  to  do  what  is  right 
and  good  for  all  may  we  maintain  a  faith 
that  never  falters,  a  courage  that  never 
fails,  and  a  good  will  that  never  fades. 

Bless  our  Nation  with  Thy  favor  and 
make  us  ever  eager  to  participate  in  the 
adventure  of  leading  man  and  nations 
into  the  glorious  light  and  life  of  liberty. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  24,  1969,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  216.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending to  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman, 
33d  President  of  the  United  States,  the  best 
wishes  of  Congress  on  tbe  occasion  of  his 
86tb  birthday. 

CXV 661— Part  8 


PRESIDENT  REN6  BARRIENTOS 
ORTURO,   OP   BOLIVIA 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us, 
I  am  certain,  were  shocked  by  the  un- 
timely death  this  past  weekend  of  Presi- 
dent Ren6  Barrientos  Ortufio,  of  Bolivia. 

According  to  news  reports  reaching 
Washington,  President  Barrientos  per- 
ished in  the  crash  of  a  helicopter  which 
he  was  piloting  himself. 

Forty-nine  years  of  age,  the  President 
was  a  pilot  and  headed  the  Bolivian  Air 
Force  before  becoming  President  in  1964. 

Elected  to  a  4-year  term  as  constitu- 
tlonsd  President  by  an  impressive  ma- 
jority in  1966,  President  Barrientos  had 
shown  himself  to  be  sm  able,  energetic 
chief  executive,  committed  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  fundamental  economic  and 
social  reforms  resulting  from  the  1952 
revolution  in  his  coimtry. 

During  his  tenure,  President  Barrien- 
tos overcame  a  number  of  serious  and 
disparate  crises,  including  the  difBculties 
which  arose  from  Communist  guerrilla 
insurgency  led  by  Ch6  Guevara,  of  Cuba. 

In  the  death  of  President  Barrientos 
his  country  has  lost  an  able  and  dedi- 
cated leader  and  the  world  indeed  has 
lost  a  man  of  vision. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  America,  I  join  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  executive  branch 
officials  in  extending  our  condolences  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  Bolivia. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da in  this  note  of  sadness  over  the  loss 
not  only  of  a  great  Bolivian  but  a  great 
American  and  a  great  man.  I  extend  to 
his  family,  his  coimtry,  and  to  both  con- 
tinents Ln  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
to  all  liberty-loving  people  my  own  con- 
dolences over  his  tragic  death. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


GENERAL  DE  GAULLE 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marksL) 

Mr.FHAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
it  might  be  worthy  of  comment  to  note 
that  Mr.  Nixon's  recent  trip  to  Europe 
to  genuflect  at  the  altar  of  General  de 
Gaulle  was  a  wasted  motion  because  the 
French  people  finally  caught  up  with 
De  Gaulle  and  he  Is  not  there  any  more. 


NEW   LEFT  NOTES 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
placed  two  documents  by  the  misnamed 
SDS — "Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety"—in  the  April  24  Record.  These 
two  documents  are  blueprints  for  the 
creation  of  disorder  on  the  college 
campuses  of  our  Nation  as  well  as  with- 
in the  business  and  labor  areas. 

Today  I  am  placing  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  an  SDS  document  entitled  "New 
Left  Notes,"  which  was  distributed  at  a 
basketball  game  at  East  High  School  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  the  last  week  of  February 
1969.     « 

The  main  titles  of  this  document  are: 
"Minimum  Definition  of  Revolutionary 
Organization":  Sex  Relationship  Inven- 
tory," which  is  an  obvious  attempt  to 
pollute  the  minds  of  these  yoimg  peo- 
ple; and  "A  Series  of  Formulas  and 
Techniques  for  Explosive,  Incendiary 
Devices." 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  our  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green)  plans  to  call  some  of  these 
revolutionary  leaders  before  her  subcom- 
mittee. This  organization  and  its  aims 
must  be  exposed. 

I  have  written  the  Attorney  General 
requesting  that  he  use  whatever  legal 
power  he  has  available  to  curb  this 
group's  activities. 

Also,  I  have  suggested  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord),  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
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Committee,  that  this  group  should  be  the 
subject  of  an  investigation. 


RATS  4ND  REDTAPE 

(Mr.  DICKIN$ON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  aiWress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ronarks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSbN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  were  ih  the  House  2  years  ago 
and  participate^  in  the  "rat  debates" 
might  be  interested  in  the  remarks  that 
appeared  recently— as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  April  23  i$sue  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  on  the  editorial  page.  The 
editorial  states  ab  follows: 

Rats  Iand  Reotapx 
Nearly  two  yeaM  ago  the  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
centatlves  struck  itom  an  appropriation  bill 
a  sum  the  Johnsofi  Administration  had  re- 
quested to  extermjlnate  rats  In  city  slums. 
This  led  to  a  Spectacular  rhubarb  and 
President  Johnsoij.  blaming  Republicans, 
charged  the  Congressmen  with  preferring 
rats  to  children. 

The  House  had  t(irned  down  the  appropri- 
ation be9^use,  soD|e  of  the  members  said. 
It  waa  mainly  a  local  problem  and  besides 
they  didn't  thlnlc  much  would  come  of  a 
Federal  program  otter  than  spending  money. 
An  example  of  ^^lat  the  House  members 
feared  Is  now  on  display  right  under  their 
noaes — In  the  District. 

Under  pressure  from  LBJ,  the  House  has 
reversed  Itself  and  flunda  finally  were  author- 
ized. A  grant  of  $1  nallllon  went  to  the  na- 
tional capital.  But  I  up  to  now,  no  rat  even 
has  been  threatened,  although  more  than  a 
third  of  the  money  ^as  earmarked  for  a  large 
staff,  which  has  be^n  hired. 

The  main  troubl^:  Redtape  and  quibbling 
among  agencies.       j 

Don't  send  a  boy  {to  do  a  man's  Job?  Rats 
Don't  send  a  gove: 


dramatizes  the  spirit  with  which  it  will 
strive  to  serve  the  vast  Chlcagoland 
metropolitan  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  point  out,  Ur.  Speak- 
er, that  the  Chicago  area  is  served  by 
four  major  dally  newspapers  who  in 
total  provide  coverage  clearly  surpassing 
any  other  metropolitan  region  In  the 
country.  With  the  Innovations  com- 
mencing this  afternoon  with  the  first 
publication  of  Chicago  Today,  news- 
paper readers  of  Chicigoland  will  bene- 
fit from  even  greater  news  service. 

The  new  Chicago  Today  will  be  a  live- 
ly, diversified,  eye-catching  publication, 
very  convenient  to  read,  and  produced 
by  the  most  modern  and  advanced  print- 
ing technology. 

Under  the  direction  of  its  publisher 
Lloyd  Wendt,  and  its  editor,  Luke  Car- 
roll, the  Chicago  Today  will  develop  its 
stories  with  its  readers  in  mind  rec- 
ognizing the  obligation  to  the  complex 
area  it  serves. 

The  newspapers  across  the  country  are 
watching  this  development  with  great 
interest  as  Chicago  Today  establishes  a 
new  concept  in  journalism  and  drama- 
tizes the  vitality  and  spirit  of  our  freedom 
of  the  press. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  Chicago  Today 
will  contain  special  innovations  in  its 
supplements  and  overall  coverage  in  an 
effort  to  provide  its  readers  with  a  total- 
ly comprehensive  source  of  news  and 
information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  afternoon's  de- 
but of  Chicago  Today,  Chicago  can 
properly  claim  to  be  the  "newspaper  cen- 
ter of  the  United  States." 


April  28,  1969      I     Apnl  28,  1969 


in  other  educational  areas?  Fifth  Is  it 
in  the  national  Interest  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  meet  them? 

This  is  a  pressing  problem  and  I  hope 
that  prompt  action  will  be  taken  to  ap- 
prove the  resolution  to  set  up  this  select 
committee.  With  the  billions  of  doUars 
now  being  spent  at  the  Federal  level  on 
educational  programs,  this  is  an  urgent 
matter  which  needs  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
study  by  a  select  committee. 


eminent. 


INVITATION  TO  THE  SAN  FELIPE  DE 
NERI  PARISI^  FIESTA  OF  SAN 
JOSE  DE  DURANES 


(Mr.    LUJAN 
permission  to  adc 
minute  and  to  r< 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  M^ 
the  heritage  in  mj 
in  the  State  of  Nei 


iked    and  was    given 

ess  the  House  for  1 

:vlse  and  extend  his 


Speaker,  a  part  of 
part  of  the  country, 

^  Mexico,  is  the  fiesta. 

It  is  an  honorable,  and  ancient,  and 
colorful  festival,  "the  particular  festival 
to  which  I  call  yoqr  attention  is  the  San 
Felipe  de  Neri  Parish  Fiesta  of  San  Jose 
de  Duranes.  The  dates  this  year  are 
June  6,  7,  and  8.    j 

I  wish  to  invitej  any  Member  of  the 
House,  or  any  conitituent  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House!  to  attend  the  San 
Felipe  de  Neri  Pai^h  Fiesta  for  an  ex- 
perience he  will  lon^  remember. 

■4" 


CHICAGO  IS  AHeJuD  IN  JOURNALISM 

(Mr.  DERWIN^KI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  tjo  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. )  I 

Mr.  DERWINS^.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
dramatic  new  develbpment  in  newspaper 
publishing  rolled  off  the  press  with  this 
afternoon's  debut  of  Chicago  Today 
American,  serving  the  Chicago  metro- 
politan area. 

The  slogan,  "Bes ;  of  Today— and  To- 
morrow,"   adopted    by    Chicago   Today 


STUDY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  able  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
QiTiE)  which  will  deal  with  a  most  im- 
portant problem — education. 

Today  we  are  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars at  the  Federal  level  in  the  field  of 
education.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
at  least  200  Federal  educational  pro- 
grams scattered  throughout  almost 
every  department  of  the  Government. 
In  many  of  the  larger  agencies  there  is 
not  even,  at  a  central  point,  complete 
knowledge  of  all  of  the  educational  pro- 
grams they  administer.  Because  of  the 
great  proliferation  of  educational  pro- 
grams there  is  undoubtedly  much  dupli- 
cation of  effort.  My  resolution  sets  up  a 
select  committee  of  seven  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  to  delve  into  this 
complex  subject. 

This  committee  would  make  a  com- 
plete listing  of  all  Federal  educational 
programs  and  should  give  us  answers  to 
the  following  question.  First,  how  well 
and  effectively  Is  this  aid  being  admin- 
istered? Second,  is  there  overlapping  in 
some  areas?  Third,  is  the  best  possible 
return  being  received  for  the  doUars 
spent?  Fourth,  are  there  urgent  needs 


DE  GAULLE'S  EXIT 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
de  Gaulle's  latest  exit,  undoubtedly  his 
last,  was  in  the  grand  De  Gaulle  tradi- 
tion. He  went  down  fighting  for  a  cause 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  him 
leaving  office  in  any  other  circumstance. 

Time  and  again  in  his  long  career  he 
played  big  stakes,  risking  his  personal 
position  and  prestige  on  issues  he  con- 
sidered crucial. 

He  usually  won.  His  big  gambles  kept 
the  French  empire  from  Vichy  control 
during  World  War  n,  forced  Allied  Pow- 
ers to  recognize  his  Free  French  provi- 
sional government,  saved  postwar  Prance 
from  Communist  domination,  closed 
down  the  Algerian  war,  gave  France 
political  stability  through  a  new  Con- 
stitution, and  established  the  independ- 
ence of  French  military  forces. 

He  frequently  irritated  the  American 
people,  but  in  every  major  crisis  he  al- 
ways stood  without  hesitation  with  the 
United  States.  His  service  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  is  matched  by  few  men  in  all 
history. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
add  to  the  list  of  bills  unanimously  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  will  be  considereQ  subse- 
quently, the  bill  (H.R.  8654)  providing 
combat  pay  income  tax  treatment  for  the 
crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  HARRY 
RICHARD  SHEPPARD 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  announce  to  the  House  the  pass- 
ing of  a  very  distinguished  American  and 
longtime  dean  of  the  California  delega- 
tion, former  Congressman  Harry  Shep- 
p>ard,  who  departed  this  world  this 
morning,  leaving  his  wife,  Kay,  and  a 
multitude  of  friends  to  mourn  his  pass- 
ing. 

I  would  say  at  this  time  that  Harry 
Sheppard  served  for  28  years  in  this 
House  with  a  very  distinguished  record. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  California  dele- 
gation that  a  day  be  set  very  shortly  In 
which  all  Members  of  the  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  former  colleague  and  friend. 


DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
McMillan  ) . 


EXPANSION   OP  CANINE   CORPS 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  fH.R.  254) 
to  authorize  the  acquisition,  training,  and 
maintenance  of  dogs  to  be  used  in  law 
enforcement  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  254 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  are  authorized  to  acquire,  train, 
and  maintain  as  many  dogs  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  be  used  In  connection  with  law  en- 
forcement in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

"That  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  authorized  to  acquire,  train,  and 
maintain  as  many  dogs  as  may  be  necessary 
to  be  used  In  connection  with  law  enforce- 
ment In  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

BACKCROITNO 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is 
to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand the  Canine  Corps  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  peace,  quiet,  and 
safety  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  use  of  dogs  in  urban  police  work 
originated  in  Belgiimi  more  than  50 
years  ago.  It  has  since  spread  to  many 
other  countries.  In  the  United  States, 
there  are  more  than  40  police  depart- 
ments which  use  dogs  in  patrol  work,  and 
the  number  of  cities  using  trained  dogs  Is 
increasing  rapidly. 


The  Canine  Corps  was  first  etsablished 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  in  December 
1959.  The  first  six  handler  and  dog  teams 
went  Into  service  on  the  streets  of  the 
city  April  19, 1960.  During  1960,  the  num- 
ber of  teams  increased  to  20.  By  1966, 
the  number  of  handlers  and  dog  teams, 
trained  and  in  training,  reached  a  total 
of  about  90  with  an  average  of  about  80 
teams  active  and  on  the  streets.  Due  to 
the  promotion  of  some  of  the  handlers 
and  the  resignation  of  others,  the  effec- 
tive strength  of  the  corps  at  this  time  is 
about  64  teams. 

CANINE  CORPS  PERFORMANCE  IN  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

The  Canine  Corps  man-dog  teams  are 
used  for  a  variety  of  assigrmients  as  a 
law  enforcement  arm  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department.  The  following 
statistical  tables  indicate  the  activities 
of  the  Canine  Corps  for  an  average  of 
64  teams  during  the  6-month  period,  Au- 
gust 1968  through  January  1969.  Canine 
Corps  teams  responded  to  12,312  calls 
during  this  period. 

CANINE  CORPS  HANDLER  AND  DOG  8-HOT7R 
DtTTY    TOURS 

There  are  258  foot  patrol  tours,  3,524 
cruiser  patrol  tours,  1,332  special  assign- 
ment tours,  and  449  dog  training  tours. 

TYPE  OF  WORK  PERFORMED  BY  DOGS 


Assignment 


Arrests 


Tracking 

Open  seel<s 

Building  seeks. 

Chasing 

Deterrent 

Other 


164 

21 

226 

23 

815 

56 

24 

13 

SO 

23 

15 

1 

The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  felony  arrests  by  canine  corps  officers 
and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  dogs 
were  used  In  the  course  of  effecting  the 
arrest : 

Arrests 


Offense 


Dogs 

used 


Dogs 

not  used 


Total 


Burglary— 1 3 

Burglary— II 142 

Robbery 176 

Assault 21 

Larceny 10 

Carrying  deadly  weapons,  rape, 

assault  on  police  officers, 

and  other  felony  offenses 137 


12 

15 

119 

261 

77 

199 

29 

50 

42 

52 

555 


69 


From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  a 
high  percentage  of  the  arrests  made  In 
connection  with  these  crimes  were  ac- 
complished with  the  aid  of  dogs. 

In  addition  to  their  actual  participa- 
tion in  these  arrests,  the  dogs  of  the 
Canine  Corps  have  proved  invaluable 
on  many  other  occasions  by  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  their  mere  presence  at  the 
scene  of  actual  or  potential  trouble.  The 
dogs'  keen  sense  of  smell  enables  them  to 
locate  fugitives  hiding  in  buildings, 
jimkyards,  and  other  places  where  the 
policemen  would  otherwise  have  a  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  t£isk  in  appre- 
hending them. 

DBT7G  TRAFFIC  DETERRENT 

An  important  new  use  for  dogs  in  the 
control  of  crime  is  in  the  field  of  drug 
suppression.  In  recent  months  it  has 
been  discovered  that  dogs  have  a  hfgh 


degree  of  acuity  in  seeking  marihuana.  If 
the  preliminary  experience  in  this  type 
of  police  work  proves  valid,  the  use  of 
dogs  on  a  major  scale  may  provide  a  real 
benefit  in  breaking  up  the  traffic  in 
that  drug.  Trained  dogs  seem  effective 
in  finding  the  drug  in  buildings,  airports, 
warehouses,  and  detecting  Its  presence 
on  persons. 

In  view  of  the  reported  significant  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  drugs  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  particularly  among  juve- 
niles, expansion  of  the  Canine  Corps 
trained  for  detection  of  this  drug  could 
have  an  important  effect  on  preventing 
its  use  and  progression  to  other  drug  ad- 
diction and  development  of  incorrigible 
criminals.  The  Canine  Corps  has  just 
received  its  first  dog  trained  for  such 
work  and  anticipates  expanding  the 
training  program  in  this  activity  rapidly. 

ACQUISITION     AND     TRAINING     PROGRAM 

Our  committee  was  informed  that  for 
several  reasons  any  program  of  expan- 
sion of  the  corps  cannot  be  made  to 
proceed  too  rapidly.  First,  the  recruit- 
ment and  selection  of  the  dogs  must  be 
accomplished  carefully  and  deliberately. 
Then  the  training  itself  takes  14  weeks, 
and  the  nature  of  the  training  work  for- 
bids too  large  groups.  In  this  connection 
also,  each  dog  is  assigned  to  one  particu- 
lar man,  and  this  patrolman  and  his  dog 
must  be  trained  together.  In  addition, 
each  man-dog  team  in  service  must  be 
brought  back  for  1  day  of  refresher 
training  every  2  weeks.  For  these  reasons, 
the  Police  Department  estimates  that  no 
more  than  25  new  dogs  can  be  acquired, 
trained,  and  added  to  the  corps  each 
year. 

Thus  far,  all  the  dogs  in  the  Canine 
Corps  have  been  donated,  and  thus  have 
cost  the  Police  Department  nothing. 
However,  if  the  contemplated  progragi 
of  expansion  necessitates  the  purcnase 
of  any  of  the  new  dogs,  it  is  estimated 
that  they  may  cost  as  much  as  $250  each. 
An  item  of  expense  is  involved  in  the 
fact  that  the  policemen  who  handle 
these  dogs  must  transport  them  daily  in 
their  own  cars,  and  also  must  keep  the 
dogs  at  their  homes.  This  calls  for  fenced 
yards  and  extra  cleaning.  Also,  most  of 
the  work  of  these  policemen  must  be 
performed  at  night.  For  these  reasons, 
these  men  are  paid  additional  compen- 
sation in  the  amount  of  $580  per  year. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  sergeants 
who  perform  this  duty,  all  the  officers 
who  serve  as  dog  handlers  are  grade  2 
technicians. 

The  cost  of  training  and  adding  a  man- 
dog  team  to  the  Canine  Corps  is  presently 
estimated  at  about  $2,500.  This  includes 
the  handler's  extra  compensation,  the 
food,  and  veterinary  care  for  the  dog, 
but  does  not  include  any  cost  for  pur- 
chase of  a  dog. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  measure 
would  provide  legislative  authorization 
for  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of 
this  corps,  which  has  proved  to  be  an 
invaluable  asset  to  law  enforcement  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  extent 
future  needs  may  dictate. 

This  bill  is  the  same  in  substance  as 
H.R.  1935  of  the  88th  Congress,  House 
Report  76;  H.R.  1064  of  the  89th  Con- 
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gress.  House  Report  19;  and  H.R.  824  of 
the  90th  Congreis,  House  Report  198;  all 
of  which  bills  paised  the  House. 


CALL 


OP 


THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  SPRINOBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  orcjer  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKEJR.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Housa. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  if  ailed  to  answer  to  their 
names:  < 

(R^ll  No.  48] 

Fori, 
^MlUlam  D. 

Oettya 
Grair 
Ore^n,  Oreg. 

Guljser 

Haltoam 

Hath*  way 

Hawklna 

Hebert 

HelftosXX 

Henderson 

Hostner 

Ho\«aPd 

HuH 

Jantian 

Jod4s 

Jon^e,  Ala. 

Joiifs,  N.C. 

Klrian 

Kuykendall 

Lantfrum 

Llp^omb 

Lone,  La. 

Luk^ns 

.Mann 

Matfunaga 

Mikja 

Molbban 

Monp^an 

Moonhead 

.Vforion 

Murfchy.  N.T. 

Ne<l£ 

Nix  1 

O'Nim,  Maa. 

Ot  linger 

The  SPEAKEI^.  On  this  roUcall,  315 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  imanimousj  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 

AnTLUtVZlO 

Aahbrtx>k 

Barrett 

Bates 

Bell,  Oallf . 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Bobind     ■    ' 

BoMng 

Bra«:o 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnea,  Wla. 

CahUl 

Carey 

Celler 

Chappell 

Chlsbolm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cor  belt 

Cramer 

Cunning  am 

Daddarlo 

Delaney 

Dlggs 

Oonohue 

Oulski 

Dwjer 

Edwards,  La. 


PhUbln 

Powell 

Puclnokl 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rees 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Rontkn 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roetenkowskl 

Roiidebush 

Rumafeld 

St.  Onge 

Saz2dmaQ 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Sikes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.T. 

St&nton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Ter. 

VaaDeerUn 

Waggonmer 

Watklne 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalley 

WUson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Zlon 


EXPANSION  ^F  CANINE  CORPS 

The  SPEAKEri.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  McMillan)  is  rec- 
ognized. I 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Nelsen) .  I 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
only  supplement  tvhat  has  already  been 
said  about  the  uQanimous  action  of  the 
committee  on  thai  proposal  which  is  now 
brought  before  the  House,  and  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
in  asking  support  for  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ojdered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thir^  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  plissed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


VOLUNTARY  ADMISSION  OP  PA- 
TIENTS TO  DISTRICT  INSTITU- 
TION (FOREST  HAVEN)  PROVED- 
INO  CARE,  EDUCATION,  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  MENTALLY  RE- 
TARDED  PERSONS 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Dowdy)  . 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (Hit.  4182) 
to  authorize  volimtary  admission  of  pa- 
tients to  the  District  of  Columbia  in- 
stitution providing  care,  education,  and 
treatment  of  mentally  retarded  persons, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    4182 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sbction  1.  The  first  four  sections  of  the 
Act  entitled  "an  Act  to  provide  for  commit- 
ments to  maintenance  In,  and  discharges 
from  the  District  Training  School,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  March  3,  1926,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
(3ode,  sec.  32-601 )  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "feeble-minded"  and 
Inserting  "mentally  retarded". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Board"  and  Inserting 
"Department",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "The  DUtrlct  Train- 
ing School"  and  Inserting  "Forest  Haven". 

(2)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
33-603)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  'mentally  retarded  persons'  means  ol 
persona  afflicted  with  mental  defectiveness 
from  birth  or  from  an  early  age,  so  pro- 
nounced that  they  are  Incapable  of  managing 
themselves  and  their  affairs,  and  who  require 
supervision,  control,  and  care  for  their  own 
welfare,  for  the  welfare  of  others,  or  for  the 
welfare  of  the  conununlty,  and  who  are  not 
Insane  nor  of  unsound  mind  to  such  tui  ex- 
tent as  to  require  their  commitment  to  a 
hospital  for  the  mentally  111." 

(3)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
32-604)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Board"  and  Inserting 
"Department", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Inmates"  and  Insert- 
ing "paUents",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "board"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  "Department". 

(4)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
32-606)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Board"  and  Inserting 
"Department", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "feeble-minded"  and 
Inserting  "mentally  retarded",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "board"  and  Inserting 
"Department". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  11  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  (relating  to  commitment 
and  maintenance  of  feeble-minded  persons) 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Such  chapter  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "feeble-minded"  each  place  It  appears  in 
sections  21-1102  through  21-1108,  21-1110, 
21-1111,  21-1113  through  21-1116,  21-1118, 
and  21-1123  and  Inserting  In  each  such 
place  In  those  sections  "mentally  retarded". 

(2)  Such  chapter  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  District  Training  School"  each  place 
It    appears    In    sections    21-1102,    21-1108 


through  21-1113,  31-1116.  and  21-iii8 
through  31-1122  and  inserting  in  each  such 
place  In  those  sections  "Foreet  Haven". 

(3)  (A)  Such  chapter  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  21-1108  the  following 
new  section : 

"i31-1108A.  Voluntary  admission  to  Forest 
Haven 
"(a)  The  Director  of  PubUc  Welfare  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Di- 
rector") may  admit  to  Forest  Haven  as  a 
patient  any  adult  who  has  been  a  resident  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  one  year  next 
preceding  the  date  of  application  or  any  child 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  whose  parents  or 
legal  guardian  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  one  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  application.  A  person  may 
be  admitted  to  Forest  Haven  as  a  patient  un- 
der this  section  only  If — 

"(1)  such  person  is  certified  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  PubUc  Health  to  be  mentally  retarded 
and  In  need  of  care  at  Forest  Haven: 

"(2)  such  person  either  by  himself,  his 
parents,  his  spouse,  or  his  legal  guardian 
makes  written  appUcatlon  for  admission  to 
Forest  Haven;  and 

"(3)  any  contract  required  by  subsection 
(d)    has  been  executed. 

"(b)  Any  person  admitted  to  Forest  Haven 
purusant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shaU  be  released  therefrom  no  later  than 
five  days  after  receipt  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Forest  Haven  of  a  written  request  for  re- 
lease, except  that  If  within  such  five-day  pe- 
riod a  petition  concerning  such  person,  as 
provided  by  section  21-1103,  is  filed  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  such  person  shall  be  detained 
until  a  final  judgment  Is  entered  by  the  court 
upon  such  petition. 

"(c)  The  Director  may  discharge  any  pa- 
tient of  Forest  Haven  admitted  under  this 
section  If  the  Director  Is  satisfied  that  such 
discharge  will  not  adversely  affect  the  welfare 
or  Interests  of  the  mentally  retarded  person, 
the  conununlty,  or  others. 

"(d)(1)  If  the  Director  finds  that  any 
person  with  respect  to  whom  an  application 
for  admission  to  Forest  Haven  has  been  made, 
as  provided  in  this  section,  or  any  parent, 
spouse,  adult  child,  or  legal  guardian  of  such 
person,  Is  able  to  pay  all  or  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  care  of  such  person, 
the  Director  shall  not  admit  such  person  un- 
less a  contract  for  payment,  satisfactory  to 
the  Director,  is  executed  by  such  person,  par- 
ent, spouse,  adult  child,  or  legal  guardian. 

"(3)  The  Director  la  authorized  to  enter 
Into  any  agreement  he  deems  necessary  with 
any  applicant  to  become  a  patient  In  Forest 
Haven,  or  with  his  parent,  spouse,  adult 
child,  or  legal  guardian,  for  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  maintenance  and  care.  Upon 
defatilt  of  payment  provided  by  any  contract 
entered  into  under  this  section,  the  Director 
Is  authorized  to  discharge  the  patient  of 
Forest  Haven  with  respect  to  whose  cost  of 
maintenance  and  care  the  contract  was  en- 
tered Into,  and.  in  addition,  he  may  utilize 
the  procedures  provided  for  In  sections  21- 
1110  and  21-1111  to  secure  payment. 

"(e)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  reg^ulatlons 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  re- 
lating to  section  21-1108  the  following: 

"21-1108A.  Voluntary    admission    to    Forest 
Haven." 
(4)  Section  21-1101  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"S  21-1101.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"  "Forest  Haven'  means  the  institution  es- 
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tabllshed  ptirsuant  to  section  33-^1,  and 
designated  "Forest  Haven'  by  section  32-603, 
or  any  successor  to  that  Institution;  and 

"  'mentally  retared  person'  means  any  per- 
son aflllcted  with  mental  defectiveness  from 
birth  or  from  an  early  age,  so  pronounced 
that  he  Is  Incapable  of  managing  himself  and 
his  affairs,  and  who  requires  supervision,  con- 
trol, and  care  for  his  own  welfare,  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  or  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  who  Is  not  Insane  nor  of 
unsound  mind  to  such  an  extent  as  to  r«- 
qulre  his  commitment  to  a  hospital  for  the 
mentally  111." 

(6)  The  first  sentence  of  section  31-1110  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "as 
a  public  patient"  the  following:  "or  when  a 
person  is  admitted  to  Forest  Haven  as  a 
patient  under  section  21-1108A". 

(6)  The  first  sentence  of  section  21-1111  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  finds"  and  In- 
serting "or  when  a  person  is  admitted  to  For- 
est Haven  as  a  patient  under  section  31- 
1108A,  and  the  court  finds". 

(7)  Section  21-1117  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "in  feeble-mlndedness"  and  Insert- 
ing "InlUated  by  a  petition  filed  under  sec- 
tion 21-1103". 

(8)  Section  21-1121  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  Inmate"  and  Inserting  "a 
patient". 

(9)  The  section  heading  for  section  21- 

1102  and  the  Item  relating  to  such  section 
in  the  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "District  Training 
School"  and  Inserting  "Forest  Haven". 

(10)  The  section  heading  for  section  21- 

1103  and  the  item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "feeble-mlnded- 
ness" and  inserting  "mental  retardation". 

(11)  The  section  heading  for  section  21- 
1108  and  the  Item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "District  Training 
School"  and  inserting  "Forest  Haven". 

(12)  The  section  heading  for  section  21- 
1114  and  the  Item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "feeble-minded"  and 
Inserting  "mentally  retarded". 

(13)  The  section  heading  for  section  21- 

1117  and  the  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  feeble-minded 
cases"  and  inserting  "of  cases  brought  under 
section  21-1103". 

(14)  The  section  heading  for  section  21- 

1118  and  the  Item  relating  to  such  section 
in  the  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "feeble-minded" 
and  Inserting  "mentally  retarded". 

(15)  The  section  heading  for  section  21- 

1121  and  the  Item  relating  to  such  section 
in  the  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "inmates"  and  In- 
serting "patients".  < 

(16)  The  section  heading  for  section  21- 

1122  and  the  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Inmate'  "  and  In- 
serting "patients'". 

(17)  The  chapter  heading  for  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "FEEBLE- 
MINDED" and  Inserting  "MENTALLY  RE- 
TARDED". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  title  21e  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  the  Item  relating  to  chapter 
11  "Feeble-Minded"  and  Inserting  "Mentally 
Retarded". 

AMENDMENT    OTTERED    BY    MB.    DOWDT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdy:  On 
page  3.  line  9,  after  "Cniapter  11",  Insert  "of 
title  21". 

( Mr.  DOWDY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 


Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First,  to  authorize  voluntary  admission 
of  mental  patients  to  the  District  Train- 
ing School,  whose  name  is  changed  to 
Forest  Haven; 

Second,  to  require  that  a  prerequisite 
to  such  voluntary  admissions  be  a  finan- 
cial arrangement  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  behalf  of  such  patients  when 
they  or  their  relatives  are  financially 
able  to  pay  for  all  or  a  part  of  the  ex- 
penses involved;  and 

Third,  delete  certain  archaic  terminol- 
ogy in  the  present  law  and  substitute 
modem  terminology  in  its  place. 

BACKGROUND 

The  District  Training  School,  Forest 
Haven,  is  an  institution  at  Laurel,  Md., 
operated  by  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  for  mentally 
retarded  citizens  of  the  District,  where 
such  ijersons  are  not  only  cared  for  but 
are  given  such  education  and  training  as 
their  mental  capacities  will  permit. 

Under  present  law,  admission  to  the 
District  Trsdning  School,  Forest  Haven, 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  court  order, 
the  issuance  of  which  must  be  preceded 
by  a  petition  to  the  court  and  a  hearing. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that 
families  could  well  be  spared  the  emo- 
tional ordeal  involved  in  bringing  their 
mentally  retarded  relatives  before  the 
court,  and  that  the  time  of  the  court 
could  more  profitably  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  In  this  connection,  we  are  in- 
formed that  these  petitions  are  nearly 
always  uncontested. 

H.R.  4182  would  provide.  In  addition  to 
this  present  system  of  admission  to  the 
District  Training  School,  Forest  Haven, 
by  court  order,  for  voluntary  admission 
in  cases  where  the  District  of  Columbia 
Director  of  Public  Health  determines  that 
the  applicant  is  eligible  for  admission, 
and  where  the  patient  expresses  no  ob- 
jection to  being  admitted. 

A  patient  voluntarily  admitted  would 
have  the  privilege  of  petitioning  for  his 
own  release,  and  would  be  discharged  5 
days  after  filing  his  petition  with  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  training  school,  un- 
less during  this  period  the  Director  of 
Public  Welfare  petitions  the  district 
court  to  detain  the  patient  for  court 
hearing.  In  this  event,  the  patient  would 
be  retained  until  the  court  has  disposed 
of  the  case. 

This  bill  provides  further  that  where 
the  term  "District  Training  School"  oc- 
curs in  the  present  law,  the  more  com- 
monly used  title  "Forest  Haven"  shall  be 
substituted.  Similarly,  the  more  humane 
term,  "mentally  retarded,"  would  replace 
"feeble-minded,"  and  the  word  "pa- 
tient" would  be  inserted  in  lieu  of  "in- 
mate." This  committee  feels  that  these 
changes  in  terminology  would  serve  to  a 
degree  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  these  retarded  persons  and  thus 
lighten  the  burden  upon  them. 

HEARING 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on  July 
26,  1963,  the  Administrator  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Children's  Center,  of 
which  the  District  Training  School — 
Forest  Haven — is  a  part,  testified  that 
the  Department  uses  a  scale  similar  to 
the  public  assistance  scale  in  determin- 


ing what  amoimt  the  families  of  patients 
admitted  to  the  training  school  should  be 
required  to  pay.  Such  payment  is  then 
stipulated  in  the  court  order  authorizing 
the  admission.  However,  changes  in  the 
families'  flnancitil  circumstances  fre- 
quently occur  during  the  patients  period 
of  residence  at  the  Training  School, 
which  may  make  them  able  to  pay  sub- 
stantially more  than  was  originally  stip- 
ulated, or  unable  to  pay  as  much.  In 
either  case,  present  law  requires  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  "to  go  back 
into  court  for  any  change  in  the  original 
agreement.  The  Department  is  ver>' 
much  in  favor  of  the  provision  in  H.R. 
4182  which  would  authorize  them  to  han- 
dle the  financial  arrangements  with  the 
families  directly,  as  this  would  facilitate 
frequent  review  and  adjustment  of 
charges  when  altered  circumstances  in- 
dicate a  need  for  such  changes. 

The  former  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Commissioners  originally  requested 
this  legislation,  approval  of  which  also 
has  been  expressed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Public  Health.  No 
opposition  to  its  enactment  has  been  ex- 
pressed. 

The  progenitor  of  this  legislation  is 
H.R.  7440  of  the  88th  Congress,  which 
passed  the  House  on  August  26,  1963 — 
House  Report  No.  704.  It  was  repeated 
in  H.R.  1700  of  the  89th  Congress,  ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  February  8, 
1965 — House  Report  No.  23 — and  also 
in  H.R.  3371  of  the  90th  Congress,  pa.ssed 
by  the  House  on  March  13,  1967 — House 
Report  No.  118. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wsis  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  EXEMPT  PUBLIC  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS  FROM 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
ACT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  9526)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  to  provide 
that  employer  contributions  do  not  have 
to  be  made  under  that  act  with  respect  to 
service  performed  in  the  employ  of  cer- 
tain public  international  organizations, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9526 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  (5)  of  section  1  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  4&  301(b)  (5) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clauses  (P)  and  (R)  and  Inserting  at  the 
end  of  such  clauses  a  semicolon,  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  clause  (S)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause : 
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per  Formed 


after  April  1,  1962, 
public  International  orga- 
by  the  President  as  en- 
prtvlleges,    exemptions, 
under  the  Interna- 
Immunltles    Act    (22 


"(T)  service 
In  the  employ  of  a 
nlzatlon  designated 
titled    to   enjoy   tlie 
and  Immunities  provided 
tional    Organlzatldns 
use.  288— 288f-l ] 

(Mr.  DOWDY  asked  and  was  given 
pennlsslon  to  expend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RkcGrd.) 

BAptCROUND 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  H.R.  9526  which  was  requested 
by  the  State  Debartment,  is  to  exempt 
certain  public  ifitemational  organiza- 
tions, which  have  headquarters  or 
regional  offices  in  the  District  of  (Colum- 
bia, from  registering  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Board  and  from  the  payment  of  the  un- 
employment comipensation  tax  required 
by  the  District  (tf  Coliunbia  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act — Dist.ict  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  tltlfe  46,  section  301. 

The  International  organizations  ex- 
empted tJjr  the  bill  would  only  be  those 
designated  by  IJxecutive  order  of  the 
President  as  entitled  to  enjoy  the  priv- 
ileges, exemption^,  and  immunities  pro- 
vided under  the  Ihternational  Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act — 22  U.S.C.  228- 
288f-l.  ] 

Section  288  of  that  act  defines  an  "in- 
ternational organization"  as  "a  public 
international  orgknization  in  which  the 
United  States  participates  pursuant  to 
any  treaty  or  under  the  the  authority  of 
any  act  of  Congress  authorizing  such 
participation  or  making  an  appropriation 
for  such  participation,  and  which  shall 
have  been  designated  by  the  President 
through  appropriiite  Executive  order  as 
being  entitled  to|  enjoy  the  privileges, 
imunities  provided"  in 
pode. 

hational  Organizations 
It  is  further  provided 
united  States  partici- 
pates in  a  public  international  organi- 
zation either  by  treaty  or  by  act  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor,  the  Pr^ident  may  designate 
that  organization  as  being  entitled  to 
certain  privileges  and  immunities,  such 
as  exemption  from  payment  of  taxes,  in- 
violability of  its  records  and  property, 
and  exemption  ofjits  non-American  em- 
ployees from  U.S.  Income  taxes,  and  from 
process  as  to  their^  official  actions. 

Similar  legislation  passed  the  House  in 
the  last  Congress. 


exemptions,  and  ii 
the  United  States  ( 
Under  the  Inter 
Immunities  Act, 
that  where  the 


The  State  Department  advised  your 
committee  that  with  the  exception  of 
organization,  located 
and  the  Pan  American 
/ashington,  most  pub- 
organizations     have 
abroad,  in  (Geneva, 
alther   locations.   How- 
i  organizations  do  have 
aces   in   Washington, 
nghouses  for  infor- 
mation channeled]  to  their  main  offices 
abroad. 

Many  such  pubic  international  orga- 
nizations with  regional  offices  in  the  Dis- 
trict, such  as  the  Ifiternational  Bank  for 
Construction  and  Development,  are  al- 
ready exempt  by  treaty  from  local  taxes. 
a  few  small  regional 


the  United  Natior 
in  New  York  City,  i 
Union,  located  in 
lie     international  1 
their  headquarter 
Switzerland,   or 
ever,  some  of  thes 
small    regional    ol 
which  act  as  clea 


There  are  only 


offices  in  the  District  not  so  exempt,  as 
the  United  Nations  Information  Center, 
the  International  Labor  Organization, 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, employing  a  total  of  but  75  to  100 
persons. 

H.R.  9526  would  give  these  remaining 
public  international  organizations  the 
same  exempt  status  as  others  now  enjoy, 
and  your  committee  recommends  the 
bill  be  approved  by  the  House. 

ENDORSEMENT    Or    LEGISLATION 

Not  only  is  the  bill  requested  and 
urged  by  the  State  Department  but  it 
was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
No  opposition  to  the  bill  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  your  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 

strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 

the  gentleman  what  the  cost  of  this  will 

be  in  terms  of  the  tax  exemption? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  this  bill  was  requested 
by  the  State  Department  and  approved 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
Most  public  international  organizations 
are  located  probably  in  Europe  and  one 
or  two  in  New  York,  and  there  are  some 
very  small  regional  offices  in  the  Dis- 
trict that  are  not  so  far  exempt.  They 
employ  a  total  of  about  75  to  100  persons. 

This  bill  puts  all  these  international 
organizations  under  the  same  rule,  and 
they  can  be  exempted  by  orders  of  the 
President  if  he  finds  they  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Or- 
ganizations Immunities  Act,  which  is 
22  U.S.C.  288. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  no 
estimate  as  to  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  virtue  of  this 
tax-exempt  status? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  No.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  that.  It  would  be  a  trifle  and  would 
amount  to  only  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  apply  to  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  organizations? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  No.  This  applies  only  to 
unemployment  compensation  tax.  This 
is  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  reciprocal  for  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States?  Do  organiza- 
tions representing  the  United  States  get 
this  treatment  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Yes;  that  is  my  under- 
standing. It  is  done  by  treaty,  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
being  done  by  treaty. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  No.  The  organizations 
this  applies  to  are  the  regional  offices 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  the 
United  Nations  Information  Center,  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
Those  are  small  regional  offices.  That  is 
all  that  are  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  finances  those 
offices? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  U.S.  Government 
and  other  governments  finance  them. 
They  are  international  organizations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  not  sure 
that  this  is  reciprocal  insofar  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  say,  for  an 
office  located  in  Switzerland  or  in 
France? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  They  do  the  same  thing 
over  there. 


Mr.  GROSS.  They  give  these  organi- 
zations a  tax  exempt  status;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  correct.  I  believe 
it  to  be  correct,  or  otherwise  I  would  not 
say  it.  They  have  alien  employees  as 
well  as  domestic.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man understands  that  when  they  bring 
in  temporary  employees  here  as  aliens 
they  are  not  subject  to  our  taxes.  And 
this  bill  applies  only  to  the  unemploy- 
ment tax.  which  the  employer  pays. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  going  to  exempt 
any  U.S.  citizens  from  the  pajonent  of 
taxes? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  inccwne  taxes?  No.  This  applies 
only  to  the  employers  on  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  tax.  That  is  all  it ' 
applies  to.  It  does  not  involve  the  in- 
come tax  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TITLE  IV  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. ) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion assumed  office  on  January  20,  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — like 
many  other  Federal  agencies — prepared 
transition  papers  on  its  responsibilities 
to  help  interpret  them  for  officials  in 
the  new  administration  and  to  facilitate 
the  transition  from  one  administration  to 
another.  One  of  the  OCR  papers  was 
on  the  status  of  the  school  desegrega- 
tion program — where  we  are  today,  how 
the  program  has  developed,  and  where 
we  go  from  here. 

The  paper  clearly  indicates  how  the 
various  court  decisions  relate  to  the  title 
VI  school  desegregation  program  and 
shows  how  consistent  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  has  been  to  the  rul- 
ings of  the  courts — particularly  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  document  also  points  out  ques- 
tions— now  settled  by  the  courts,  the 
Congress,  or  both — which  in  the  past 
have  been  at  issue  in  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  vestiges  of  the  unconstitutional  dual 
school  system.  It  shows  the  progress 
which  has  been  achieved  under  the  title 
VI  program  and  the  further  progress 
we  can  anticipate,  assuming  the  require- 
ments, the  policies  and  the  procedures 
in  this  carefully  developed  program  re- 
main substantially  intact  and  are  fol- 
lowed in  the  future. 

When  the  OCR  transition  paper  was 
prepared  and  presented  to  incoming  of- 
ficials at  HETW,  the  most  recent  avail- 
able figures  on  school  desegregation  were 
those  released  last  year  reflecting  the 
situation  at  the  start  of  school  in  the 
fall  of  1967.  Since  the  preparation  of  the 
paper,  the  fall  1968  figures  on  desegre- 
gation in  11  Southern  States  have  been 
compiled  and  released.  These  figures 
show  a  6-percent  increase  over  the  de- 
segregation figures  of  a  year  earlier  and 


represent  almost  a  twentyfold  increase 
since  1963  when  the  desegregation  figure 
in  the  South  stood  at  about  1  percent. 
Most  of  the  progress  has  come  about 
through  the  program  carried  out  under 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  administered  by  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  at  HEW. 

As  Members  of  Congress  are  well 
aware,  the  title  VI  program  has  been 
very  much  in  the  news  recently — dur- 
ing last  fall's  campaign,  the  post-cam- 
paign period  and  particularly  since 
January  20  of  this  year.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  other  Members  of  Congress  might 
find  the  OCR  transition  paper  as  In- 
teresting as  I  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  transition  paper  to  which 
I  referred  as  well  as  the  press  release  is- 
sued recently  by  the  OCR  reporting  the 
school  desegregation  figures  for  the  11 
Southern  States: 
Enforcement    or    Title    VI    or    the    Civil 

Rights  Act:    School  Compliance  Program 

Administered  by  HEW 

THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1  964 

In  1964  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Title  VI  of  that 
Act  specifically  and  unequivocally  prohibits 
racial  discrimination  In  federally  assisted 
programs;  and  It  also  requires  Executive 
agencies  to  end  Federal  support  of  any  pro- 
gram In  which  discrimination  is  practiced. 

Title  VI  is  based  on  the  concept  that  serv- 
ices and  benefits  provided  by  Federal  tax 
dollars  collected  from  all  Americans  should 
be  available  without  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  to  all 
Americans.  The  basic  assumption  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  financially 
support  or  underwrite  racially  discriminatory 
practices.  While  this  proposition  is  eminently 
falK  it  Is  nevertheless  a  fairly  recent  concept 
In  the  administration  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. 

Title  IV  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  in- 
structed the  Executive  Branch  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  those  local  educa- 
tional agencies  requesting  such  aid  during 
the  process  of  desegregation.  Title  IV  also 
empowered  the  Attorney  General  to  Initiate 
legal  action,  but  under  severe  limitations:  he 
must  first  receive  a  written  complaint  from  a 
parent  or  group  of  parents  to  the  effect  that 
their  children  were  "being  deprived  by  a 
school  board  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws"  and  he  must  certify  the  suit  would 
materially  further  the  orderly  achievement 
of  desegregated  public  education. 

Another  section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act — 
Title  EX — gave  the  Attorney  General  the  au- 
thority to  intervene  in  school  desegregation 
and  other  cases,  if  he  could  certify  that  the 
cases  were  "of  general  public  importance." 

In  assessing  the  Impact  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  during  the  past  few  years,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  its  greatest  signifi- 
cance has  been  the  desegregation  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  the  South. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  Federal  ef- 
forts to  utilize  the  mandate  of  1964  in  end- 
ing segregation  in  public  education  through 
the  orderly  processes  of  government.  Certain 
principles  have  been  firmly  established  In 
administration,  law.  and  educational  prac- 
tice during  the  past  four  years.  Chief  among 
these  are  the  following: 

The  right  of  every  citizen  to  "equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws",  as  provided  by  the  14th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  consistent 
with  the  requirements  for  desegregation  un- 
der the  Civil  Rights  Act  (the  Title  VI  com- 
pliance section) .  School  officials  are  obligated 
to  talce  affirmative  action  toward  providing 
equal  educational  opportunity,  both  under 


the  Constitution  and  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  compliance  provisions. 

When  dealing  with  school  systems  formerly 
segregated  by  law,  the  courts  have  said  that 
■desegregation"  and  "integration"  mean  the 
same  thing.  The  courts  have  made  clear  their 
intention  that  every  dual  school  system — 
every  system  set  up  by  law  or  local  policy  to 
segregate  the  races — be  eliminated  and  that 
students  and  faculty  in  schools  of  these  sys- 
tems be  assigned  In  ways  that  bring  about 
Integration. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  role  to  play 
in  bringing  about  school  integration  through 
technical  assistance,  administrative  enforce- 
ment, and  litigation.  Both  the  Congress  and 
the  courts  clearly  have  recognized  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Executive  Branch  In  this 
effort. 

Delays  In  the  Implementation  of  desegre- 
gation plans  will  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  said:  "The  burden  on  a 
school  board  today  is  to  come  forward  with 
a  plan  that  promises  realistically  to  work, 
and  promises  realistically  to  work  now."  (Em- 
phasis supplied  by  the  Court.)  The  doctrine 
of  "all  deliberate  sjjeed"  has  been  replaced 
by  "forthwith."  So-called  "freedom  of  choice" 
desegregation  plans  have  been  invalidated 
by  the  Courts  when  they  did  not  effectively 
and  immediately  satisfy  the  Constitutional 
requirement  to  eliminate  segregation  in  the 
schools.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
"freedom  of  choice"  is  constitutionally  unac- 
ceptable if  It  does  not  result  In  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  dual  school  system.  HEW's  de- 
segregation policies  are  consistent  with  the 
position  of  the  Courts. 

School  desegregation  has  occurred  In  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  communities  In  all  parts 
of  America.  The  process  has  gone  forward, 
not  without  controversy,  but  for  those  school 
districts  that  have  moved  ahead,  much  of  the 
controversy  Is  behind  them.  They  do  not  want 
the  racial  issue  reopened. 

WHAT  THE   "BROWN"  DECISION  MEANT 

In  May  1954,  the  US.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  segregated  education  was  unconstitu- 
tional. During  the  ten  years  following  the 
Brown  decision,  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vided nothing  in  the  way  of  financial  and 
technical  assistance  and  service  and  did  not 
require  desegregation  as  a  condition  for  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds. 

The  primary  burden  for  taking  legal  action 
for  desegregation  rested  with  the  Negro  com- 
munity and  civil  rights  organizations.  The 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  did 
not  have  the  authority  to  institute  school 
desegregation  cases.  However,  between  1954 
and  1964,  the  Attorney  General  did  take  part 
in  a  number  of  cases  as  Amicus  Curiae,  be- 
ginning with  the  Brown  case  Itself.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Justice  directed  the 
enforcement  of  Federal  court  orders,  as  in  the 
desegregation  of  Central  High  School  in  Lit- 
tle Rock.  Arkansas,  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  University  of  Alabama. 

In  the  1963-64  school  year,  about  2500  of 
the  country's  28,000  operating  school  districts 
officially  maintained  dual  systems  based  on 
race.  In  the  11  Southern  States,  99  percent 
of  the  Negro  students  remained  in  segregated 
classrooms  taught  by  Negro  teachers.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  without  specific  au- 
thority to  Initiate  action,  had  built  up  only 
limited  experience  in  school  cases.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— with  no  statutory  authority  or  finan- 
cial leverage — played  virtually  no  role  at  all. 
However,  Congressional  enactment  in  1964, 
1966,  and  1966  of  a  variety  of  measures  sub- 
stantially increased  the  flow  of  Federal  aid  te 
schools:  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  and  amendments 
to  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  and  other  educa- 
tion legislation.  These  enactments  gave  the 
principal  leverage  for  securing  compliance 
(tbe  sanction  of  terminating  funds  in  the 


absence  of  voluntary  compliance)  a  new  and 
Important  significance. 

COMPLIANCE   ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  SOITrH 

The  key  strategy  for  the  enforcement  of 
Title  VI  has  been  to  develop  a  forward 
momentum  of  voluntary  compliance  by 
school  districts  throughout  the  South,  and 
while  there  were  innumerable  policy  deci- 
sions concerning  the  implementation  of  Title 
VI,  the  one  basic  and  overriding  decision 
has  been  that  school  districts  violating  the 
Constitution  are  not  eligible  to  receive  Fed- 
eral funds.  HEW  adopted  the  policy  that  if 
a  school  district  is  violating  the  Constitu- 
tion as  defined  and  interpreted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Courts,  the  school  district  is  not  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  funds.  In  fact,  HEW  an- 
nounced that  its  administrative  policy  would 
be  in  tandem  with  the  Judicial  standard 
established  by  the  courts. 

In  1964.  the  court  decisions  and  the  legis- 
lative history  of  Title  VI  indicated  that  pub- 
lic school  systems  with  a  dual  structure 
should  have  a  period  of  time  to  desegregate 
their  schools.  Accordingly,  the  Title  VI  pro- 
gram began  by  permitting  the  2500  school 
systems  still  maintaining  a  dual  structure  to 
come  into  compliance  with  the  nondiscrimi- 
nation requirements  of  Title  VI  gradually 
under  the  provisions  of  a  desegregation  plan. 
Systems  which  had  been  ordered  to  de- 
segregate by  a  Federal  Court  could  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  Title  VI  by  submitting  to 
HEW  the  desegregation  plan  ordered  by  the 
court.  One-hundred-eighty  systems  did  so. 
For  these  systems,  the  challenging  party  and 
the  court,  and  not  HEW,  remained  primarily 
responsible  for  assuring  that  the  plan  was 
in  accord  with  current  law  and  carried  out 
by  the  school  officials. 

However,  approximately  2300  school  sys- 
tems were  not  subject  to  a  court  order.  In 
order  for  these  systems  to  qualify  for  Fed- 
eral assistance,  they  were  required  to  submit 
to  HEW  an  acceptable  desegregation  plan.  It 
was  HEW's  hope  that  with  the  Congressional 
mandate  reflected  in  Title  VI.  most  of  these 
systems  would  take  meaningful  steps  to  de- 
segregate on  their  own  initiative.  Many  did. 
During  the  first  half  of  1965.  300  systems 
advised  HEW  that  their  dual  structures 
would  be  eliminated  when  school  opened  In 
the  fall. 

A  great  many  more  systems,  however.  In- 
dicated that  they  would  do  nothing  to  de- 
segregate until  they  were  told  exactly  what 
was  required  for  compliance  with  Title  VI. 
Accordingly.  HEW  Issued  guidelines  in  April 
1965.  based  upon  then  current  court  deci- 
sions, describing  acceptable  desegregation 
plans. 

Under  the  voluntary  plans  which  HEW 
negotiated  with  1950  school  systems  that 
year,  there  was  a  start — albeit  a  token 
start — toward  the  desegregation  of  students 
in  nearly  every  district.  These  systems  also 
agreed  to  teacher  desegregation  in  principle, 
but  since  the  plans  did  not  require  It,  few 
actually  changed  teacher  assignments. 

Few  of  these  communities  were  ready  to 
accept  the  end  of  separate  schools  for  Ne- 
groes. Most  of  the  desegregation  plans  ac- 
cepted by  HEW  were  based  upon  "freedom  of 
choice".  They  made  parents  responsible  for 
choosing  the  school  their  children  would  at- 
tend. Many  communities  adopted  "freedom 
of  choice"  because  it  would  satisfy  the  Fed- 
eral requirements  and  still  give  them  a 
means  of  keeping  Negro  students  In  "their" 
schools.  Some  local  officials  did  not  honor 
the  choices  of  Negro  parents.  Harassment 
and  intimidation  of  Negroes  was  common- 
place. In  many  cases  the  landowner,  the  em- 
ployer, the  creditor  or  the  Negro  principal, 
who  was  afraid  his  school  would  be  closed, 
prevailed  upon  Negro  parents  to  withdraw 
their  choice  of  white  schools.  Even  without 
these  kinds  of  pressures,  however,  most  Ne- 
groes chose  Negro  schools. 

Based  on  this  experience  and  consistent 
with  the  current  court  decisions,  HEW  re- 
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vl8«d  Its  policies  In  March  1966  after  con- 
sultation with  school  officials  and  civil  rights 
leaders.  The  new  •'guidelines'  made  It  clear 
that  the  law  wai  not  satisfied  merely  by 
giving  Negro  students  a  'free  choice"  of  the 
white  or  Negro  school  they  wished  to  at- 
tend. The  new  policies  stated  that  If  "free- 
dom of  choice"  did  not  establish  a  unitary 
school  system.  the|i  local  officials  woiild  have 
to  come  up  with  another  plan  that  did.  In 
addition  to  the  position  on  "freedom  of 
choice",  the  newf policies  emphasized  de- 
segregation of  scholDl  faculties. 

To  carry  out  th«se  policies.  HEW  Title  VI 
compliance  staff  Routinely  visited  systems 
which  were  makln|;  the  least  progress  to  ex- 
amine the  free  (fiiolce  procedures.  Where 
free  choice  had  b#en  ineffective,  HEW  staff 
conferred  with  locail  officials  about  steps  that 
could  t>e  taken  to  Accelerate  progress.  Usual- 
ly this  meant  trie  abandonment  of  free 
choice,  a  step  mo$t  communities  were  re- 
luctant to  take.       I 

Early  In  1967  thq  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  upheld  the  HEW  policies,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  an  ap- 
peal. Then  In  May  j  1968.  the  Supreme  Court 
held  (In  the  Greeni decision)  that  a  freedom 
of  choice  _8chool  desegregation  plan  Is  ac- 
ceptable only  If  It  j  leads  to  prompt  and  ef- 
fective elimination  I  of  the  dual  structure. 

Congress  has  factd  the  Issue  of  "freedom 
of  choice"  and  has  rejected  proposals  which 
would  have  required  HEW  to  accept  "free- 
dom of  choice"  plins  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  effective  14  eliminating  unconstitu- 
tional dual  school  Systems.  As  a  result.  HEW 
retains  the  authority  to  require  alternative 
plans  where  free  ( holce  has  proved  to  be 
Ineffective.  Thus,  fhe  Executive,  Judiciary, 
and  Legislative  Branches  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ertunent  have  a  coi|slstent  position  of  oppo- 
sition to  Ineffective  "freedom  of  choice" 
plans.  In  March  1968,  again  after  consulta- 
tion with  school  ofljclals,  civil  rights  leaders, 
and  members  of  Congress  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  HEW  Issued  new  compliance 
poUcles  requiring,  by  September  1969  the 
elimination  of  dual  school  systems.  Nearly 
300  school  district!  I  have  responded  since 
that  time  and  have  come  forth  with  accept- 
able plans  to  achlsve  the  announced  ob- 
jective. (If  new  sc|»ool  construction  Is  In- 
volved or  If  the  district  has  a  Negro  student 
majority,  the  deadline  may  be  delayed  to 
September  1970.)  JEW  la  still  negotiating 
with  another  340  districts  to  work  out  ac- 
ceptable voluntary  plans  to  eliminate  the 
dual  struct\ire — 14  iears  after  Brown. 

The  Federal  Government  focused  primary 
attention  following  the  enactment  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  on  compliance  of 
districts  organized  >n  a  dual,  racially-seg- 
regated basis.  The  record  Indicates  that 
change  has  taken  ]>lace.  In  1963,  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  only 
1.17  percent  of  Nefro  students  In  the  11 
Deep  Southern  Stat«s  were  attending  school 
with  whites.  The  mjost  recent  computation 
shows  that  this  percentage  Increased  to  13.9 
percent  as  of  September  1967.  (For  districts 
operating  under  plaqs  approved  by  HEW  the 
figure  was  19  percetit  as  compared  to  9.5 
percent  for  districts  desegregating  under 
court  orders  )  The  !  September.  1968  enroU- 
ment  figures  will  be  available  early  in  1969. 
Nearly  all  school  districts  with  white  and 
Negro  teachers  have  begun  the  process  of 
faculty  desegregatioi . 

NORTHERN     COK  PLIANCS     PROCSAM 

The  March  1968  compliance  policies  were 
not  restricted  to  problems  with  dual-system 
school  districts.  Pour  months  before,  in  De- 
cember 1967,  the  Cdngress  passed  amend- 
ments to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Amoig  these  was  a  provi- 
sion that  HEWs  "ntle  VI  compliance  pro- 
gram be  uniformly  applied  and  enforced 
throughout  the  fifty   States."  Statistical  data 
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on  the  the  distribution  of  minority  students 
and     faculty — Spcmish-sumamed.     Oriental, 
and  Indian,  as  well  as  Negro — have  subse- 
quently been   collected   from   Northern   and 
Western    school    districts.    HEWs   Office   for 
Civil   Rights,    following   a   directive   in   the 
1969  Appropriations  Act  for  HEW,  has  bal- 
anced  Its  staff  so   that   as  many   personnel 
are    Involved    in    reviewing    the    data    from 
Northern    and    Western    schools    as   are    In- 
volved with  the  Southerrt  school  compUance 
program.  More  than  30  preliminary  reviews 
of   school   systems   have   taken   place   In    13 
Northern   and   Western  States.  Full  reviews 
are  being  carried  on  in  five  of  those  States. 
In  1968  the  Department  of  Justice  began 
Its  Northern  and  Western  litigation  program, 
with  suits   Initiated   under  Title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  against  South  Hol- 
land  and    East   St.   Louis,    Illinois,   and   In- 
dianapolis,   Indiana    school    districts.    (The 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  17th  Circuit  upheld 
the  district  court  in  South  Holland,  Illinois 
decision  requiring  the  school  district  to  de- 
segregate both  faculty  and  students.)  It  has 
also  Intervened  against  the  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia School  District  in  a  major  s\Ut  under 
Title  rx  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  A 
number  of  Investigations  and   negotiations 
are  being  carried  on  in  other  districts  where 
there   are   indications   that   racial    discrimi- 
nation may  exist  in  the  schools. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Nation  Is  at  a 
tiu-ning  point  In  its  efforts  to  bring  alive 
the  principles  of  equality  and  Justice  In  Its 
schools.  A  great  deal  of  energy  has  been  ex- 
pended In  the  South,  with  the  record  showing 
steady — albeit  slow — progress.  The  sphere  of 
activity  has  been  expanded  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  to  all  educational 
agencies  In  the  Nation:  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  higher  education.  (A  HEW  ques- 
tionnaire has  been  circulated  among  the  2300 
colleges  and  universities  receiving  Federal 
assistance;  they  are  also  subject  to  the  com- 
pliance provisions  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Including  systematic  reviews. ) 

A  preliminary  examination  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  school  data  shows  that 
many  Negro.  Puerto  RIcan.  Indian  and 
Mexican-American  students  and  faculty  In 
those  districts  may  be  denied  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  on  the  basis  of 
their  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 


Clearly,  the  Title  VI  compliance  program  Is 
not  a  panacea.  It  Is  but  one  of  a  variety  or 
Instruments  of  national  public  policy  to  as- 
sure equal  opportunity  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. Aid  to  education,  Head  Start,  povertv 
programs,  are  also  very  important.  But  firm 
enforcement  of  "Htle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  has  l>een — and  should  continue  to  be — an 
Indispensable  Ingredient  In  the  total  Federal 
approach  to  equal  educational  opportunity. 
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The  key  Issue  facing  the  new  Administra- 
tion Is  whether  it  will,  by  administrative 
policy,  support  and  implement  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  courts,  or 
whether  it  will  choose  to  adopt  a  lower 
standard  of  administrative  policy  than 
enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Courts  and  HEW  have  said  that  free  choice 
Is  an  acceptable  desegregation  plan  provided 
It  Is  effective  in  disestablishing  the  dual 
school  system. 

Protracted  consideration  of  the  basic  pol- 
icy Issue  or  a  reversal  of  present  administra- 
tion policy  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  progress  of  education  throughout  the 
country.  If  the  policy  were  reversed,  hun- 
dreds of  school  officials  who  have  already 
moved  Into  compliance  would  be  forced  to 
reconsider  their  decision  in  light  of  the  new 
Federal  policy.  Many  school  districts  would 
be  forced  by  local  pressures  to  resegregate 
their  schools  by  relnstltutlng  a  freedom  of 
choice  plan. 

The  reopening  of  the  issue  by  a  shift  in 
Federal  policy  would  drag  the  race  issue  back 
Into  school  board  meetings.  PTA  meetings, 
the  classroom  and  local  elections.  A  shift  in 
Federal  policy  would  significantly  undercut 
the  leadership  of  moderate  Southern  white 
educators,  businessmen  and  political  lead- 
ers, and  would  even  more  significantly 
weaken  the  leadership  of  moderate  Negroes 
in  the  South  who  have  kept  faith  In  the  goal 
of  Integration  and  equal  educational  op- 
portunity. 


Release    op    U.S.    Department    of   Health. 

EtoCCATION,     AND     WELPARE,     OPPICE     OP    THE 

Secretary.  January  16.  1969 
Preliminary  analysis  of  the  1968  data  on 
school  desegregation  In  the  11  States  of  the 
Deep  South  shows  that  20.3  percent  of  the 
2.5  million  Negro  students  in  these  districts 
or  a  total  of  518.607  Negro  children  are  at- 
tending schools  with  white  children  (Table 
1) .  This  flgiu-e  compares  with  13.9  percent  for 
the  1967-68  school  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  data  reveals  that 
In  the  school  districts  desegregating  under 
the  requirements  of  Title  VI  of  the  Clvl! 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  25.6  percent  of  the  one 
million  Negro  children  In  those  districts  or 
272,281  are  attending  schools  with  white 
children. 

The  overall  desegregation  figure.  20.3  per- 
cent, Includes  districts  desegregating  under 
court  orders  as  well  as  those  desegregating 
under  voluntary  plans. 

The  voluntary  plans  under  which  the  dis- 
tricts are  desegregating  have  been  developed 
locally  and  have  been  submitted  to  the  Of- 
fice for  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  25.6  percent  figure,  contained  in  sur- 
vey data  released  today  by  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  HEWs  Title  VI  compliance  agency, 
compares  with  the  19  percent  or  202,794 
Negro  children  reported  in  desegregated 
schools  In  the  same  districts  during  the  1967- 
68  school  year.  The  districts  are  In  the  lollow- 
Ing  States:  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee.  Texas  and  Virginia 

All  of  the  school  districts  In  the  11th  Deep 
South  State.  Alabama,  are  desegregating 
under  court  order. 

A  comparison  of  the  voluntary  plan  de- 
segregation progress  In  the  10  Deep  South 
States  for  1966-67,  1967-68  and  1968-69  is 
shovm  in  Table  2.  A  desegregated  school  is 
defined,  as  In  1967-68,  as  one  attended  by 
minority  group  children  in  which  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  students  are  white. 
Preliminary  analysis  also  showed  that: 

1.  Desegregation  progress  In  Deep  South 
school  districts  desegregating  under  court 
orders  was  sharply  below  the  voluntary  plan 
desegregation  figure.  Data  from  court  order 
districts  showed  that  only  11.5  percent  or 
149,000  of  the  Negro  students  in  those  dis- 
tricts are  attending  school  with  white  chil- 
dren. (Table  3.) 

2.  In  those  school  districts  In  the  10  Deep 
South  States  which  have  submitted  forms 
certifying  they  have  eliminated  their  dual 
systems  (Form  441) ,  51.6  percent  of  the  Negro 
students  are  attending  schools  with  white 
children. 

These  preliminary  figures  account  for  ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  the  students  at- 
tending schools  in  the  11  Deep  South  States. 
The  reports  were  to  be  completed  and  re- 
turned to  HEW  by  October  15,  but  school 
districts  which  account  for  approximately 
15  percent  of  the  students  In  these  States 
failed  to  retiuTi  reports  or  returned  incom- 
plete Information. 

The  only  large  system  which  has  not  yet 
reported  data  Is  Dallas,  Texas.  Dallas  Is  under 
court  order. 

A  breakdown  of  the  extent  of  school  deseg- 
regation m  the  11  Deep  South  States  for  all 
types  of  school  districts  (voluntary  plan.  441. 
court  order)  Is  shown  In  Table  4. 
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TABLE  1.- 

ALL  DISTRICTS  REPORTING, 

FALL  196 

J-PUPIL  DESEGREGATION 

IN  11  SOUTHERN  STATES 

Districts 
reporting 

Enrollment 

Desegregation  ■ 

suit 

Districts 
repotting 

Enrollment 

Desegregation  > 

state 

Total 

Negro 

Negro 
students 

Percent 

Negro 

students 

Total 

Negro 

Percent 

Negro               Negro 
students           students 

Alabama 

89 

173 

57 

144 

50 

100 

143 

588,639 

376,470 
1,160,644 
883,287 
774, 140 
398,725 
1,120,602 

204,365 
94,791 
282,226 
268.  OM 
299, 152 
193,602 
330,449 

15,039 
22,048 
67,  %1 
38,196 
26,354 
13.839 
92,028 

7.4 
23.3 
24.1 

14.  Z 
8.8 
7.1 

27.8 

South  Caroline 

76 
120 
501 

115 

486,509 

843, 525 

2.264,881 

992,047 

196, 203 
140,  187 
306.648 
236.023 

29.198                14.9 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

ToUl 

34,  098                24. 3 
119,259                38.9 
60,  587                25.  7 

«1,568 

9.889,469 

2,551,790 

518.607              20.3 

I  The  Office  lor  Civil  rights  estimates  that  the  data  on  which  the  1968  preliminary  analysis  is  '  Includes  all  districts  with  total  enrollment  over  3,000  students  and  a  sampling  ol  districts  with 

b<>sed  accounts  lor  85  percent  ol  the  estimated  11.677,684  public  school  students  in  the  11  Southern       less  than  3,000  students  enrolled. 
Stales. 

TABLE  2.— VOLUNTARY  PLAN  DISTRICTS  i— PUPIL  DESEGREGATION  IN  10  SOUTHERN  STATES  (3-YEAR  COMPARISON) 


Districts 
reporting 

Enrollment 
Total            Nefio 

^{eseg  rogation  > 

Percent 

Negro             Negro 

students         students 

State  and  year 

Districts 
reporting 

Enrollment 

Desegregati 

on> 

State  and  year 

Total 

Negro 

Negro 
students 

Percent 

Negro 

students 

Arkansas: 

1966 

1967 

1968 

99 
124 
97 

47 
41 
42 

114 
125 
115 

3 
3 
3 

34 
35 
40 

102 
97 
90 

173,130 
217,378 
179,755 

296,344 
264,273 
297,726 

543,254 
588,291 
567,991 

20,482 
19,502 
20, 351 

133,234 
150,058 
161,588 

774,225 
836.452 
724.322 

73.545 
82.215 
66.199 

81.917 

,  76,226 

78.772 

149.117 
141,208 
146,739 

4,301 
3,853 
4.168 

52,459 
59, 898 
65,322 

244,770 
243,081 
232,896 

6.058 
13,832 
14,417 

11.018 
14,213 
25,253 

11,081 
19, 128 
26,975 

454 
623 

1.001 

2.200 
3.768 
7,842 

31,339 
40.236 
63,554 

8.2 
16.8 
21.8 

13.5 
18.6 
32.1 

7.4 
13.5 
18.4 

10.6 
16.2 
24.0 

4.2 

6.3 

12.0 

12.8 
16.6 
27.3 

South  Carolina: 

1966 

1967 

1968 

72 

57 

70 

40 
43 
31 

334 
323 
177 

50 
54 
53 

895 
902 
718 

467.868 
349.835 
459.043 

171.802 
160, 457 
155.674 

886,046 
989,704 
850,013 

371,386 
431,799 
370. 799 

3. 837. 771 
4.007,749 
3.787,262 

180.922 
143,975 
182.987 

23,466 
30,223 
25.240 

166,341 
177,798 
142.071 

107,311 
117,148 
119.676 

1,033,693 
1.075,625 
1,064,070 

9,433 
10.257 
28.207 

7.699 
11,550 
12,051 

47.936 
63,008 
62.  374 

18,410 
26,190 
30. 607 

145.628 
202. 794 
272,281 

5,2 

7.1 

15.4 

Florida: 

1966 

1967 

1968 

"^'^ 

1967 

Tennessee: 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Texas: 

1966  

1967         

32.8 
38.2 
47.7 

28.8 
35.4 

1968 

1968 

Virginia: 

1966 

1967 

1968    

Total: 

1966 

1967    

43.9 

Louisiana: 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Mississippi: 

1967 "" 

17.2 
22.4 
25.6 

14.1 
18.9 

1968                    

1968 

25.6 

North  Carolina: 

1966 

1967 

1968 

•  The  Office  tor  Civil  Rights  estimates  that  the  data  on  which  the  1968  preliminary  analysis  Is 
based  accounts  for  86  percent  of  the  estimated  10,846,023  public  school  students  in  the  10  Southern 
States.  (All  districts  in  the  State  of  Alabama  are  under  Federal  court  order  to  desegregate.) 


'  For  1966,  a  desegregated  school  was  defined  as  one  which  had  5  percent  or  more  white  enroll- 
ment. For  1967  and  1968  this  definition  was  changed  to  schools  which  had  50  percent  or  more  white 
enrollment 


TABLE  3. -COURT  ORDER  DISTRICTS i-PUPIL  DESEGREGATION  IN  11  SOUTHERN  STATES  (2-YEAR  COMPARISON) 

Districts 
reporting 

Enrollment 

Desegregation  > 

State 

Districts 
reporting 

Enrollment 

Desegregation  ■ 

State 

Total 

Negro 

Negro 
students 

Percent 

Negro 

students 

Total 

Negro 

Negro 
students 

Percent 

Negro 

students 

Alabama: 

1967 

1968 

Arkansas: 

1967 

1968 

113 

89 

10 

10 

16 

690,393 
588,639 

60,055 
61,503 

766,494 
617,412 

163,121 
251.367 

644,041 
753,789 

131.176 
226,811 

232,021 
204,365 

20,426 
21,427 

164,894 
143,881 

83,564 
114,169 

255.784 
294.984 

78,998 
126.002 

12.528 
15,039 

3,516 
3,629 

30,507 
31,149 

5,730 
8,966 

16,771 
25,353 

2,405 
5.408 

5.4 
7.4 

17.2 
16.9 

18.5 
21.6 

6.9 
7.9 

6.6 
8.6 

3.0 
4.3 

North  Carolina: 

1967 

1968 

South  Carolina: 

1967 

1968  

14 
18 

2 
6 

186,697 
214, 199 

14.549 
27,466 

365,166 
302, 125 

445,928 
429, 178 

240,653 
215,699 

3,708.273 
3,688,188 

59,041 
71,807 

6.473 
13,216 

124,571 
100.992 

124. 903 
116.836 

96.681 
91,381 

2,273,127 
1.299,060 

10,496 
17,286 

401 
991 

11,365 
9,495 

12.163 
18,975 

12,961 
12,709 

118.843 
149.000 

17.8 
24.1 

6.2 
7.5 

Fkirida: 

1967 

Tennessee: 

1%7 

1968 

Texas; 

1967 

1968 

Virginia: 

1967 

1968 

Total: 

1967 

1968 

25 
19 

13 

11 

22 
20 

300 
297 

9.1 

1968 

Georgia : 

1967 

12 

4 

9.4 
9.7 

1968 

Louisiana: 

1967 

1968 

Mississippi: 

1967 

1968  

10 

43 

47 

36 

55 

16.2 

13.4 
13.9 

9.5 
11.5 

I  The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  estimates  that  the  data  on  which  the  1968  preliminary  analysis. is 
based  accounts  for  85  percent  of  the  estimated  1 1,677,684  public  school  students  in  the  11  Southern 
States. 


s  For  1966,  a  desegregated  school  was  defined  as  one  which  had  5  percent  or  more  white  enroll- 
ment. For  1967  and  1968  this  definition  was  changed  to  schools  which  had  50  percent  or  more 
white  enrollment 


TABLE  4.— TOTALS  BY  CATEGORY  FALL  1968-PUPIL  DESEGREGATION  IN  11  SOUTHERN  STATES 


Districts 
reporting 

Enrollment 

Desegregatran 

1 

Category 

Total 

Negro 

Negro 
students 

Percent 

Negro 
students 

718 

3,787,262 
2,414,019 
3,688,188 

1.964,070 

188,660 

1,299,060 

272, 281 

97, 326 

149,000 

25.6 

44rs^ 

553 

51.6 

297 

11.5 

Total 

>1,568 

9,889,469 

2,551.790 

518.607 

20.3 

I  For  purposes  of  this  fall  1968  tabulation  Negro  students  are  considered  to  be  enrolled  In  a  des^regated  school  only  when  the 
white  population  of  that  school  is  at  least  50  percent. 

!  Includes  all  districts  with  total  enrollment  over  3,000  students  and  a  sampling  of  distrkts  with  less  than  3  000  students  enrolled. 

>  The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  estimates  that  the  data  on  which  the  1968  preliminary  analysis  is  based  accounts  for  85  percent  of  the 
stimated  11,677,684  public  school  students  in  the  11  Southern  States. 

CXV 662— Part  8 


TRADE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN  AND 
SECURITY  CONSIDERATIONS 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
honor,  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  a  part  of  the  small  delegation 
welcoming  committee  for  an  economic 
mission  from  Japan  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  of  great 
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significance   thfcit  not  only  has  Japan 
been  growing  Economically,  but  It  has 
been  growing  in  terms  of  its  responsl- 
bUItles,  particularly  in  view  of  the  level 
of  Impact  which  their  cooperative  par- 
Ucipation  has  had  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Southeast  Asia.  But  in  re- 
gard to  that  It  think  It  is  quite  timely 
in  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  here 
in  Washington  that  we  look  with  an  in- 
creasingly concerned  eye  at  some  of  the 
problems  that  U^  just  ahead  for  our  two 
nations.   Wlthirf  a  very  short  span  of 
time,  Mr.  Speakfer,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  face  the  Okliiawan  situation  and  de- 
termine what  tlje  new  relationships  be- 
tween ourselves  and  this  small  Island  are 
going  to  be  and,  of  course,  the  Japanese 
have  a  parUcul^r  political  problem  to 
solve  In  relaUoni  to  our  decision.  But  it 
IS  my  opinion  that  these  gentlemen  who 
are  here  looking  Ifor  greater  trade  oppor- 
tunities and  wicjer  cooperation  between 
our  two  nations  MU  be  able  to  take  back 
to  the  Japanese  people  the  concern  that 
free   trade  can   only  exist  in   a  world 
where  there  is  sotae  measure  of  security 
In  the  «tatemem  of  purpose  for  their 
mission  the  Japanese  have  stated  they 
^ek  improved  markets  in  an  open  world 
But  If  there  is   to   be  an  open  world 
there  must  be  Oresent  a  sufficient  de- 
terrent to  discourage  those  who  seek  to 
close  It^As  the  Japanese  Constitution  is 
now  written  the^e  are  substantial  lim- 
itations on  their  I  own  ability  to  provide 
assurance  that  tHe  doors  of  the  present 
free  world  will  remain  open 

thf}'^^^K••  ^"^  Slfeaker.  it  is  my  opinion 
tnat  in  this  sens0  our  Japansese  friends 
have  a  very  defini|te  and  important  stake 
in  the  present  Okinawa-defense  poten- 
tial Regardless  hf  change  of  political 
status  It  would  b<^  in  everyone's  interest 
to  retam  this  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  jufet  recently  in  Korea  it 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by  the 
Foreign  Minister.  Choi,  that  they  are 
seriously  concerned  about  Okinawa  in 
^rms  of  maintaining  the  security  of 
Korea.  They  hav^  pointed  out  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  btses  on  Okinawa  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict,  the  present  map 
..I  ^^^^  *'°"^  certainly  have  been 
altered.  The  Koreans  have  a  stake  in  our 
decisions  on  Okiiawa;  the  whole  of 
Southeast  Asia  has  a  stake  in  what  we 
decide.   I   would   ^ope   that   the   great 
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wisdom  which  has  been  displayed  on 
so  many  occasions  in  the  past  relation- 
ships between  the  Japanese  and  ourselves 
will  be  generously  exercised  as  we  nego- 
tiate the  new  status  and  new  relation- 
ship for  Okinawa.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Ryukus  Islands  could  move  into  the  full 
political  family  life  of  the  Japanese  na- 
tion while  still  retaining,  through 
pragmatic  and  acceptable  treaty  ar- 
rangements, such  base  operations  in 
Okinawa  as  will  provide  a  security  bal- 
ance in  east  Asia.  Only  with  this  security 
can  the  open  doors  for  an  open  world  of 
free  and  expanding  trade  be  maintained 
at  this  point  in  history  for  the  Pacific. 

Let  us  assure  our  friends  in  Japan  and 
our  present  adversaries  in  North  Viet- 
nam, in  North  Korea  and  in  mainland 
China  that  we  seek  in  the  full  sense  an 
open  world— open  to  aU  including  each 
of  them  and  their  people.  We  stand  ready 
to  cooperate  for  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  problems  that  presently  separate  us. 
All  of  Asia  needs,  for  our  times,  policies 
on  both  sides  of  open  minds;  of  open 
hearts  and  of  open  doors;  of  culture  and 
ideas.  While  we  seek  these  we  will  not 
allow  others  to  close  doors  which  we  have 
so  painfully  opened. 


April  28,  1969 


April  28,  1969 


FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  TO  .^ATP  .un  ,nr..   r.  '  ^""^  ^''^'"P^^'  "^^^  ^he  ....  ...awcwiti  leierreo  CO  lOliOWS: 

_--^AVME^|.TE  ANO  LOCAL  COV.NMENTS  ANO  -NO.V.OUALS  -0  P.VATE  .ST.TUT.ONS  BV  STATE  POR  ELEMENTARY  ANO  SECONOARV  EDUCATION  AND  CEnERA^ 


State 


All  states.... 

Alabama 

AlasKa WW 

Afiiona_ "' 

Arkansas. W" 

California W. 

Colorado WWWS.. 

Connecticut. ..r"" 

Delaware 

District  at  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia ^^.II]"' 

Hawaii.. 

Idaho .W.\W 

Illinois Illl^IIi 

Indiana " 

Iowa WWW'W' 

Kansas WSWWSW' 

Kentucky WWW 

Louisiana imn 

Maine ..."" 

Maryland..."""" 
Massachusette.rj" 

Michigan "]^ 

Minnesota IIIII 

Mississippi I""I 


THE  TREMENDOUS  TASK  FACED  BY 
CONGRESS     IN     DEALING     WITH 
MONETARY    AND    TAX    POLICIES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
fMr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was   given    permission    to    address    the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and   to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  am  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  tremendous  task  faced 
by  the  Congress  in  dealing  with  the 
monetary  and  tax  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  fac- 
ing America  today  is  the  question  of  how 
to  deal  with  the  ever-increasing  Federal 
budget.  For  some  time  I  have  felt  that  we 
should  return  to  the  States  the  respon- 
sibility for  administering  and  financing 
certain  programs  that  are  gradually 
being  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe, 


financing  and  control  of  certain  welfare 
programs  and  elementary  and  secondary 
education  should  be  returned  to  the  State 
and  local  governments.  The  recent  ex- 
pansion of  welfare  programs  and  the  in- 
dicated expansion  of  Federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  under- 
score the  need  for  a  change  in  direction  I 
am  sure  we  are  all  aware  that  with  Fed- 
eral  funds  go  Federal  control— more  Fed- 
eral  fimds,  more  Federal  control. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  am  introducinc 
legislation  designed  for  taxpayers  to  re- 
ceive  certain  credits  against  their  Fed- 
eral income  tax  liabilities  for  State  cor- 
porate, and  individual  income  taxes  and 
general  sales  taxes  paid.  The  objective  of 
this  bill  is  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
coyer  the  cost  of  returning  full  responsi- 
bility for  welfare  and  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary education  to  State  and  local 
governments.  This  policy  would  be  ac- 
complished through  tax  credit  to  Individ- 
uals and  corporations,  to  be  used  by  the 
States  to  provide  the  tax  base  secondary 
for  State  and  local  governments  to  as- 
sume the  full  authority  and  responsibility 
for  costs  and  administration  of  these 
programs. 

I  realize  that  this  Is  a  far- reaching  pro- 
posal and  am  convinced.  Mr.  Speaker 
that  If  we  are  to  get  control  of  the  ever- 
increasing  Federal  expenditures,  we  must 
return  to  the  States  some  of  the  pro- 
grams which  are  moving  more  and  more 
toward  Federal  financing  and  control. 

I  would  hope  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  hearings  that  we  could  begin  hear- 
ings on  some  of  these  more  far-reaching 
proposals  designed  to  deal  effectively  with 
our  tax  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  include,  following 
these  remarks,  a  table  showing  Federal 
payments  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  individuals  and  private  institutions, 
by  State,  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  general  welfare.  These  fig- 
ures are  for  the  year  1967,  the  last  statis- 
tics available. 

I  will  also  include  a  table  showing  State 
revenues  from  selected  tax  sources  from 
each  State  of  the  Union  for  the  year  1967. 
At  intervals  during  the  next  few  weeks 
I  hope  to  offer  for  the  Record  an  explana- 
tion of  each  section  of  this  proposal. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 


Education 


Wellare 


Total 


«.  621. 592. 839    J4. 148.232.582      J5. 769. 825. 421 


State 


Education 


40.271.762 
13.770,995 
16, 088. 037 
26,297.190 
163.512.624 
25. 006. 462 
12. 845.  343 
3. 208. 872 
13.  726. 853 
48. 383.  795 
53.944,817 
13.618.182 
6.046.634 
58.358.296 
20. 243, 696 
18.422.771 
13. 036. 388 
35.  588.  719 
39. 988. 281 
7.  760, 199 
40,030.471 
30. 645.  593 
45.278.796 
25.  780,  764 
26, 237, 990 


93. 937.  500 
1.964.749 

23. 809. 000 

63. 676. 324 
818.615,973 

54.594.421 

44.061,124 
6. 102.  320 

13.284.693 
103.087,348 
100.449,816 

11.282,359 

•12,698,709 

171,624,225 

35.156,965 

37. 559,  769 

36. 372.  702 

95, 595. 846 

153,373.716 

18.711.281 

52.689.847 

143,487.869 

129.  888. 432 

75,  834. 935 

51,684,978 


134.209„262 
15.735,744 
39. 897.  037 
89.973.514 
982.128.597 
79, 600. 883 
56. 906. 467 
9.311,192 
27,011.546 
151,471.143 
154.394.633 
24.900.541 
18.745.343 
229.982,521 
55,400,661 
55.982,540 
49, 409. 090 
131,184,565 
193.361,997 
26,471,480 
92,720,318 
174,133.462 
175.167.228 
101.615,699 
77,922.968 


Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma \, 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Welfare 


Totel 


J34, 425.  790 
8.241.976 
12,145.188 
4.345,136 
3,922.189 
34.632.039 
22.  702,  763 
147.654.898 
57.658.878 
7, 650. 861 
56.  084.  754 
31.020,884 
13.685.828 
64.107,211 
8.426.410 
37, 124,  320 
9.497,605 
32,449,780 
100,691,130 
10,689,736 
2, 484, 834 
61,550,370 
24, 709,  551 
14,053,968 
20, 019,  380 
3,523,830 


$105,694,253 
8, 080,  792 
23,533.294 
5, 074.  552 
6,438,014 
68, 006, 263 
25.819,121 
444, 024, 082 
79,745,610 
12.200.545 
127.223.159 
139,719.051 
26.913,085 
170,563,483 
22,446,312 
27,704,877 
11.156,060 
68, 822, 970 
192.677.454 
19, 285, 508 
8. 725. 000 
31.803.427 
63. 849. 857 
41.465.126 
63,996.684 
3,719,102 


J140, 120,043 
16. 322.  768 
35.678.482 
9,419.688 
10,360,203 
102. 638. 302 
48,521,884 
591,678.980 
137, 404. 488 
19.851.406 
183.307.913 
170.739.935 
40,598,913 
234.670,694 
30. 872,  722 
64, 829, 197 
20,653,665 
101,272,750 
293, 368, 584 
29,975,244 
11.209.834 
93.353.797 
88.559.408 
55,  519, 094 
84.  016,  064 
7,242.932 
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General 

sales  or  Corpora- 
gross  Individual         tion  net           Total,  3 
receipts'  income          income           sou  ices 


All  States g.^^.^OS 

Alabama 170.801 

Alaska fniiie' 

Arizona 'Sl-S?? 

Arkansas *'■!** 

California l'*!-*?! 

Colorado. ?8.765 

Connecticut 145.636 

Delaware - iAi-i^i" 

Florida 300.873 

Georgia 241,784 

Hawlii 104,309 

Idaho 32,772 

Illinois 712.946 

Indiana 300,881 

Iowa V\'VA 

Kansas 18.160 

Kentucky 35,322 

Louisiana - S'SS 

Maine ,x;'S?? 

Maryland !?5'?A5 

Massachusetts HM9S 

Michigan  680,360 

Minnesota foi'-iii 

Mississippi 1Z8.73Z 


4.909,140  2.226,633   16.060.182 

58.082     29.949  258,832 

22,692     3,450  26,142 

26,481     14,407  144,554 

31,200     25,131  144,975 

499,470    452,574  2,013,535 

78,388     25,799  202,952 

80,071  226,507 

54,296  12,723  67,019 
300,873 

100,562  64,608  406,954 
63,512  10,525  178,346 
31,227  9,579  73,578 
712,946 

158,475     14,462  473,818 

106,120     11,974  231,649 

71.028    23,931  213,119 

80,620     40,450  256,392 

35,758     34,446  216,210 

54,669 

181,807           25,663  343,444 

268,052  '56,070  452,228 
680,360 

247,939           69.604  317,543 

10,405           16,977  156,114 


State 


General 

sales  or  Corpora- 
gross  Individual          tion  net 
receipts  ■  income          income 


Total.  3 
sources 


Missouri 256,142 

Montana 

Nebraska n'AV 

Nevada ",381 

New  Hampshire hhk'WV 

New  Jersey ^?5-xi? 

New  Mexico SL'Si 

New  York 604,326 

North  Carolina ^SvKo 

North  Dakota ",238 

Ohio 367,282 

Oklahoma 75,760 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island -  ,,,  aii 

South  Carolina UMi? 

South  Dakota 30,905 

Tennessee lg.*« 

■fgj3j 239,433 

Utah. .1111.! 55,846 

Vermont «(!«" 

Virginia 87,079 

Washington «5,822 

West  Virginia 'sV?S? 

Wisconsin 97,727 

Wyoming '0,178 


95,484 
24,224 


15,127 
7,608 


2,708 

10,845 

11.580 

,527.087 

188.563 

11.086 


48,479 

6.460 

443,738 

98, 494 
3.335 


637,386 
48.955 


32.433 
153.317 


62.694 
'8,973' 


21,510 
32, 190 
244, 503 
17.485 
43,  395 
583 
43,278 


39,946 
25.065 
192.662 


11.000 

4.902 

49,340 


27,119 
369,240 


102,813 


266,753 
31,832 

23.381 

2,708 

267.636 

86,021 

2.  575. 152 

488.690 

37.659 
367,282 
129.703 
185,507 
881,889 

66,440 
219,901 

31,488 
240, 696 
259,435 
106,792 

29.967 
329,081 
425. 822 
154.421 
569,780 

20, 178 


I  Excludes  motor  fuel  and  other  selective  taxes. 
>  Excludes  portion  paid  on  corporate  excesses. 


Source:  The  Book  of  the  States,  1968-€9,  Council  of  State  Governments. 


UNITED  MINE  WORKERS'  WELFARE 
AND  RETIREMENT  FUND 

(Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  7  I  asked  for  a  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  financing, 
investments  and  benefits  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  welfare  and  retirement 
fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  145  employees 
at  the  headquarters  of  this  fund  in 
Washington.  D.C..  drawing  salaries  of 
over  $10,000  a  year,  and  37  employees 
drawing  salaries  of  over  $20,000  a  year. 
I  point  this  out  not  to  criticize  the  sal- 
aries but,  rather  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
at  these  salaries  to  hire  individuals  of 
the  competence  to  explain  clearly  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  fund  and  to  the 
American  people  the  nature  of  the  in- 
come, investments,  and  benefits,  and  why 
the  rules  seem  to  be  arbitrary  and 
imfair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  the  chair- 
man of  the  respective  labor  committees 
in  both  bodies,  under  their  current  au- 
thority, to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
this  fund. 

I  am  advised  that  under  the  terms  of 
House  Resolution  200,  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February 
19.  1969,  investigative  authority  is  con- 
ferred on  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  to  conduct  such  an  in- 
vestigation within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee.  Rule  XI,  clause  6(m)  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
specifically  confers  jurisdiction  over 
"welfare  of  miners"  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  House 
Resolution  273,  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  26,  1969, 
funds  $769,600  to  finance  such  investi- 
gations. I  have  been  asked  whether  or 
not  I  intended  to  introduce  a  resolution 
for  an  Investigation  of  the  United  Mine 


Workers'  welfare  and  retirement  fund, 
and  I  have  not  done  so  because  the  au- 
thority for  such  an  investigation  clearly 
exists  without  a  specific  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  well-researched 
and  clearly  documented  letter  written  by 
Ralph  Nader  to  the  Honorable  Ralph 
Yarborough,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee,  was  released  this 
morning.  I  might  mention  that  I  have 
already  received  a  response  from  Chair- 
man Yarborough  to  my  request  for  an 
investigation  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' welfare  and  retirement  fund.  On 
April  24,  Chairman  Yarborough  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  referred  my  let- 
ter and  request  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee,  the  Hon- 
orable Harrison  A.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  letter  from 
Ralph  Nader  contains  some  interesting 
information  which  deserves  attention 
and  investigation  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  included  with  my  remarks  my 
April  7  remarks  on  this  issue,  as  well  as 
the  text  of  Mr.  Nader's  letter  to  Senator 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  documents  referred  to  follow: 
Statement  by  Representative  Ken  Hechler 

Washington,  D.C. — Rep.  Ken  Hechler.  D- 
W.  Va.,  tcxiay  called  for  a  "full-scale  Con- 
gressional Investigation  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund." 

The  West  Virginia  lawmaker  stated  that 
"such  an  investigation  Is  necessary  to  Insure 
that  all  retired  and  disabled  coal  miners  and 
their  widows  and  families  as  well  as  miners 
now  working,  are  receiving  now  and  will  in 
the  future  receive  the  fullest  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled." 

Congressman  Hechler  charged  that  many 
Inequities  had  apparently  developed  In  the 
way  the  F^uid  was  being  used.  "I  think  It  Is 
necessary  to  clear  up  a  lot  of  questions  which 
have  been  raised  about  this  gigantic  Fund, 
and  whether  or  not  its  rules  are  applied  fairly 


to  all  coal  miners.  Many  West  Virginia  miners 
have  told  me  that  their  pensions  or  health 
and  medical  cards  have  been  arbitrarily  cut 
off  without  explanation.  Many  questions 
have  been  raised  about  the  accounting  of  the 
Fund,  how  Its  money  Is  Invested,  and  whether 
the  Tioistees  are  adequately  serving  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  working  and  retired 
miners  whose  blood  and  sweat  have  helped 
create  the  Fund.  It  Is  difficult  to  obtain  defer 
and  complete  information  about  the  lnn«r 
workings  of  this  Fund,  how  Its  money  Is 
spent,  how  Its  rules  are  made,  and  how  the 
rights  of  the  coal  miners  themselves  are 
being  protected. 

"I  acknowledge  that  many  benefits  have 
reached  the  miners  as  a  result  of  payments 
which  have  been  made.  The  building  and 
maintenance  of  the  miners'  hospitals,  and 
the  current  contribution  of  VlV-i  million 
annually  to  these  hospitals  is  a  godsend  to 
many  miners., Some  officials  of  great  integrity, 
like  Dr.  LorlnE.  Kerr,  assistant  to  the  Execu- 
tive Medical  Officer,  lend  prestige  to  the 
Fund's  work.  But  still  the  gnawing  questions 
remain:  are  the  working  and  retired  coal 
miners  really  getting  a  fair  break  out  of 
the  vast  sums  which  are  collected  from  the 
40-cent-a-ton  royalty  on  every  ton  of  coal 
mined?  Does  an  auditing  and  accounting  of 
the  Fund  reveal  precisely  how  these  millions 
of  dollars  are  actually  being  spent  and  In- 
vested? What  must  be  done  to  Insure  that 
every  active  and  retired  coal  miner  and  his 
family  is  really  protected  and  fairly  com- 
pensated? 

■What  kind  of  salaries  or  other  payments 
are  being  made  to  the  officers  and  Trustees 
of  the  Fund?  How  do  the  pensions  of  some 
of  the  top  officials  compare  with  the  pensions 
given  to  the  workers  In  the  coal  mines? 

•These  and  other  questions  must  be 
answered  and  cleared  up  by  a  Congressional 
investigation,"  Rep.  Hechler  said. 

Letter  Prom  Ralph  Nader 

April  26,  1969. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  Last  year,  the 
tragic  epidemic  of  black  lung  disease  became 
news  to  millions  of  Americans  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  physical  toll  exacted  of  coal 
miners  working  In  this  country's  most  haz- 
ardous occupations.  Black  lung  I  coal  miner's 
pneumoconiosis)  was  not  a  new  disease.  It 
has  existed  for  decades  as  the  major  deple- 
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tlon  of  coal  mines'  health.  It  has  become 
more  Berloua  with  the  onset  of  mine  mech- 
anlzauon  in  the  years  following  World  War 
n.  It  has  been  documented  In  the  medical 
literature  of  Europe  during  the  Thlrtlee  Yet 
to  this  day,  there  «re  no  coal  dust  standards 
for  U.S.  coal  mine*  and.  with  the  excepUon 
of  Pennsylvania,  virtually  no  workmen's 
compensation  for  disability  from  this  dis- 
ease. With  some  outstanding  and  active  ex- 
cepUons.  the  medical  profeeBlon  in  the  coal 
miner  regions  have  disgraced  their  calllnu 
by  refusing  to  recqgnlee  this  disease  and  by 
mlsrepreeenung  mWlcal   records   of  miners 

nlr^H^K*  1°'  ^'""^  through  lungs  detert- 
^ated  by  hardened  clusters  of  coal  dust 
Well  over  160.000  miners,  active  and  retired 
have  advanced  black  lung  dlMMe;  tens  ot 
thousands  more  arte  affected  to  one  degree 
or  another.  ^^'"o 

That  It  took  unt»  1968-69  before  this  epi- 
demic was  recognised  officially  and  consld- 
fn!^,.  »"i  '*8's'a"^e! policymaking  reflects  on 
institutions  of  government.  Industry  and  la- 
^l~^  ?^  adversely  so.  An  observer  of 
the  scene  Is  wont  io  ask  again  and  again- 
TnM?  T?  *'"'"*  »"*«**'  guardians  of  the 
M^  ,  "o'?^'"'*^  '°  )'»*^'-  "^  governmental 
^nil't',  ^*  ^nanfance  of  the  black  luig 
D?iv^m.nn°'*'  t»>«>«^»  without  attention^ 
prevcntlOQ  or  remedy  parallels  another  dls- 
easeytha^  Afflicting  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ersQf  America  ( tJMWA )  leadership 

TTje  UMWA  Is  tha  control  center  of  a  au- 
thoritarian private  government  that  affects 
the  Uvellhood,  safet?  and  welfare  of  thous^ 
ands  of  miners  and  (heir  families.  The  other 
two  institutions  of  ^hls  trlology  of  oppr«- 

^Z^  "^f  ^"°'^*^  ^"^^  ^Washln^g^on 
rll^t^"^^  °'  1.000,000  shares  are  owned  by 
the  UMWA)  and  the  tJMWA  Welfare  and  Re- 

dJ^a'^k'?".''  "^^^y  independent  of  the 
UMWA   but   dominated   by   the   UMWA)     A 

to  the  workings  of  the  UMWA  and  the  XJMwl 
Welfare  and  Retlren^ent  Fund.  It  U  within 
this  context  and  pursuant  to  the  ouroose 
Of  a  legislative  comLlttee  to  monltor^l 
adequacy  of  legislation-administration  and 
w  inform  the  public  (in  particular  the  union 
members  In  the  coal  mine  areas),  that  I  re- 
r'^T  »  f''"P'-«hensl«e  InvestlgaOon  by  your 
Committee  of  the  UMN«r  and  the  UMWA  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  I*und.  "~**a  wei- 
The  following  information  Is  submitted  by 
way  Of  preliminary  r^terlal  outUnlnglomI 
of  the  major  problemai and  abuses-      ^  ^^ 

riJ^^^^^^  v""'^*  i^"""  '=°*I  °^°ers  and 
delegates  at  the  1964  and  1968  UMWA  con- 
vention indicate  irrt^^likrltles  and  vlo^L 
tlons  of  both  the  UMWA  Constitution  and 
nA^"°'  '*r  '^"^^••e  at  least  400  "bogey 
locals  as  they  are  ktown,  composed  either 
entirely  of  pensioned  tnlners  or  without  the 
ZT'^.  ''JT^*"  of  "active  miners  (tenf 
under  the  Constltutldn  of  the  union.  Con- 
ventlon  proceedings  fcave  Involved  shout- 
ing down  of  dlssenterk  and  wholesale  viola- 
tions of  the  union's  iwn  procedures.  Some 
delegates  from  locals  iave  never  been  heard 

tLuJ^^^^"  °'  *^*  ''^'-  Po"-  example 
the  UMWA  local  In  l^ngacre.  West  Virginia 

Vp^..?^'S*°.*i''  *'y  i°«  P»"l  K.  Reed  of 
^Ini  ■  ,^?L'''*-*  T««**«  unknown  to 
^«,  w  .*^**  localTobvlously  the  secret 

ballot  requirement  In  siich  cases  has  not  been 
complied  with  m  locil  elections 
thf  .  ,*  ,^^^  cultivates  close  ties  with 
the  coal  industry  while  perpetuating  a  re- 
rlnv"*"^  «,°''  non-re^ponslveness  with  its 
UMwr,**  H  *  '^**  ^  s^gerlng  in  Its  scopT 
UMWA  leaders  regularir  meet  in  secret  with 
coal  corporation  executives  and  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Operators  issoclatlon   to  decide 
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about    various   degrees 


mine  health  and  safetr.  In  plain  language 
each  year,  union  leadeis  and  Industrv  lead- 
ers made  closed  door  deals  which  itid  year 
after  year  to  no  propcsals  to  Congress  for 
strengthening  safety  aid  health  legislation 
and    no   proposals   at    ihe   state   level    The 


of  Inaction  on   coal 


UMWA  leaden  knew  aU  along  about  the 
widespread  violations  of  regulations  and  the 
safety  requirements  In  the  union-industry 
contract  (tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  a  substantial  degree)  but  did  nothing 
to  correct  the  situation.  UMWA  leaders  knew 
of  the  practice  of  state  and  federal  Inspectors 
tipping  off  m  advance  the  mine  operator 
rtM  ^^^^f  ^Z^  coming,  yet  these  leaders 
did  nothing.  Union  conspiracy  with  Indus- 
try has  become  a  way  of  life.  Last  year  a 
njS^\  ^'^k'"  ^•°*"'^ky  decided  that  the 
OMWA  has  been  conspiring  since  1966  with 
the  large  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  to  violate 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  against  other 
smaller  coal  operators. 
The  UMWA  leadership  is  also  deeply  in- 

Ifr™,"^*!!  '^^"*^  ^°''"«*'7  »°  "»«  Nation- 
al Coal  Policy  Conference-a  lobbying  group 
wwch  opposes  air  poUutlon  controls  and 
which  is  funded  m  part  by  an  annual  UMWA 
fSruiS^r;"*^."^  *  ^y'«-  presides  o1 
th:Srtnir'  "'"'"^^  '""^  '^^'^^  -' 

dart'^u °ff,-^*  "^.*  *°^  ^'*  member  In  the 
dark  U  the  function  of  the  UMW  Journal 
which  comes  out  twice  a  month  in  an  at- 
rl^ff^^  fK°'^  "Sip*"  ***"  *^«  leadership 
t^fllJ^  *^^"  ^^  ^"""""^  '«  fl»«d  with 
extended  praises  of  the  union  leaders,  par- 
ticularly its  President,  W.  A.  Boyle  Next 
come  the  sorrowful  descriptions  of  mine  dis- 
asters due  to  conditions  so  long  ignored  bv 

i^Z  ':*^""'.,  ^"^  *  ^^'^  reclpTf^the 
^es.  Recently,  the  Journal  has  been  filled 

In^  ti^T^  *'""l*  proposed  safety  legislation 
,^1,^  '".°?5'  •'y  ^  ^yl«  "^d  others  as- 
sociated with  the  Union.  Before  a  few  m- 
dlvlduals  brought  the  health  and  safetv  is- 
th!  "^  P"?"l*^*«""o°  l^t  year,  and  before 
the  Parmlngton  disaster,  the  Journal  was 
strangely  silent  on  the  atrocious  hazards  in 
t^e  mines  and  the  need  to  correct  them  In 
fact,  prior  to  1968.  one  reads  in  vain  year 
after  year  of  the  Journal's  Issues  to  find  any 
S,^h  .°H  '""^  ^^^^  "^"8  epidemic  raging 
t^?  .?,  X^l  """^^  '■''^°'^-  "  *s  a  clear  fac! 
mat  the  Union  leaders  never  took  any  initia- 
tive   on    the    black    lung    matter    until    the 

S^Tv.  ^t'^V  ""^  physicians  and  others 
outside  the  Union  beginning  early  last  year 
ITie  Journal  brooks  no  dissent  from  its  mem- 
«^f^;  J^*'"!.  ^  °°  ^P**=«  ^°''  letters  to  the 
m;.J?r,*°J*    articles    disagreeing    with    the 

?n  it^^ttf^^nP""''"  "«  °°*  permitted. 
In  Its  style  and  content,  the  Journal  Is  the 
classic  prototype  house  organ  of  an  auto- 
cratic system.  This  is  a  most  serious  matter 
inasmuch  as  the  Journal  U  the  chief  com- 
munication Unk  with  and  between  the  union 
membership. 

..^o.°.''^^»  °°*  ^'***  ^  1*^  »od  reasonably 
consistent  practice  affords  disabled  worker* 
workmen's  compensation  for  black  lune  dis- 
ease.  That  state   Is   Pennsylvania   and  even 
there  such   compensation   is  less  than  Ave 
years  in  operation.  Other  coal  mining  states 
have  yet  to  recognize  In  practice  that  the 
f,^^  ^   entitled   to   be   compensated   for 
although    West    Virginia   recently   passed    a 
moderate  law  to  that  effect  because  of  coal 
miner  pressure,  not  UMWA  leadership   Even 
worse  where  workmen's  compensation  is  re- 
quired for  injuries,  apart  from  black  lung 
there  Is  Inadequacy  and  violation  rampant' 
For  example,  according  to  little  known  data 
gathered   by   the   Kentucky   Department   of 
Labor,  about  1400  Kentucky  coal  mines  are 
in  clear  violation  of  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  of  that  state.  Until  April   1966 
there  was  not  even  a  ban  on  coal  corporations' 
or  operators  issuing  poUcles  on  their  work- 
ers   lives  with  themselves  named  as  bene- 
ficiaries^ Again   pressure  for  action   by  the 
Kentucky    Attorney    General    against    such 
violations    came    from    outside    the    UMWA 
Jn^^.'V     L  ««ough,    the    UMWA    leadership 
consistently   ignored    the   absence   of   work- 
men s  compensation  or  Its  Inadequacy  or  the 
violation  of  these  \-v^  by  coal  operators 

UMWAs     desks     without     attenUon.     One 


April  28,  1969 
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tJMWA  District  m  Kentucky  knows  of  eov- 
emnient  mine  Inspectors  who  had  decided 
to  Close  mines  on  the  grounds  of  vlolaUon 
Of  state  and  federal  safety  laws  but  then 
decuned  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  physfca" 
threate   directed    toward   them   by   c^   op. 

ItoLlf"'  ^^^  ^^^^^  *"'"  *^'"  ''»'o™«tlon  °o 

»>.^?Jl°  '**  ™°"t  elementary  obligation 
the  UMWA  falls  its  members.  The  recent  con- 
tract negotiated  with  the  Industry  could  al- 
most have  been  negoUated  unilaterally  bv 
the    industry— so    little    were    the    beneflts 

*t^.°t?  ."^^  ^  '=*°t  P*'"  ton  of  coal  royalty 
which  IS  deposited  In  the  UMWA  Welfare 
and  Retirement  Fund  has  not  been  Increased 
since  1962.  Between  1952  and  1969,  the  coal 
Industry  has  vastly  Increased  Its  productivity 
and  is  attaining  record  profits:  yet  the  40 
cent  per  ton  remains  the  same.  Union  leaders 
could  not  even  negotiate  the  placement  of 
chemical  toilets  in  the  mines  so  that  the 
men  could  relieve  themselves  In  a  decent 
and  sanitary  manner. 

Against  this  lack  of  performance,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Mr.  Boyle  has  been  moet  re- 
luctant In   visiting  his  miners  in   the  field 
Only  after  the  unusual  passage  of  a  resolu- 
Uon  by  3000  West  Virginian  miners  request- 
ing that  he  come  and  address  them  in  West 
Virginia,  has  Mr.  Boyle  relented  and  begun 
to  make  some  carefully  planned  viSlU    Ad- 
mittedly, Mr.  Boyle  is  in  a  difficult  position- 
how  can  he  explain  the  presence  of  two  pen- 
sion funds— one  for  the  rank  and  file  and 
one  for  the  union  eUte  which  produces  such 
results  as  a  $60,000  a  year  pension  for  Mr 
Boyle  when  he  retires  and  only  a  $1,350  a 
year  pension  for  miners,  many  of  them  dis- 
abled,   if   they   qualify   under   the   pension 
fund's  shlfUng  criteria. 

4.    The    UMWA    Welfare    and    Retirement 
Fund  Is  a  labyrinth  of  arbitrariness  toward 
retired   nxlners  and  mismanagement  largely 
attributed  to  the  Union  which  controls  it  In 
fact.  First,  the  Union  has  milked  the  fund 
In  order  to  expand  the  operations  and  profits 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Washington  which 
is  owned  by  the  Union.  The  National  Bank 
of    Washington    receives    the    bulk    of    the 
Fund's    liquid    resources    with    around    $70 
million  m  a  non-Interest  bearing  checking 
account.   This   alone  deprives   the   Fund   of 
over  $3  million  in  Interest  annually,  other 
deposits,  one  ranging  around  $50,000,000  re- 
ceives  interest.   The  UMWA   is   clearly   in   a 
conflict  of  interest  position  here  and  explolta 
that  conflict  to  a  substantial  degree.  It  ma- 
rUpuJates  the  funds  resources,  deposited  at 
the  National  Bank  at  Washington  to  a  gross- 
ly disproportionate  degree,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Fund  has  been  stripping  thousands 
of  sick,   disabled  and   aged   miners  of  their 
meagre  pension  rights.  Eligibility  rules  were 
changed    unllateraly    by    the    Fund's    three 
trustees  In  1953  which  prevented  older  min- 
ers from  counting  work  years  toward  the  20 
year  total  needed  for  a  pension  if  these  work 
years  occurred  30  or  more  years  before  pen- 
sion  age.   Other   cessation   of   aid   programs 
to  widows  and  children  were  terminated  at 
the    trustees'  discretion"  in  the  Fifties  Min- 
ers   applying    for    their    pension    come    up 
against   a   host   of   technical    obstacles   de- 
signed to  discourage  any  likelihood  of  suc- 
''ft;,     i  ^a^orite  "eligibility  requirement" 
of  the  Fund  Is  that  the  applicant  cannot 
obtain   a  pension   if   he  was   working  at  a 
nonunion  mine  at  the  time  he  retires  Thus 
If  a  miner  works  30  years  in  a  union  mine 
and    one    year    at    the   end    In    a    nonunion 
mine  (often  the  only  employment  available 
m  the  area),  he  is  denied  the  pension  Just 
this   Thursday    (April    24.    1969).    U.S     Dis- 
trict Court  Judge.  Alexander  Holtzoff  called 
this  an   "arbitrary  and   capricious"   regula- 
tion and  ruled  It  void.  This  pioneering  case, 
which  will  be  appealed  by  the  Fund,  could 
open  up  a  large  area  for  denied  coal  miners 
to   pursue   their  rights   vls-a-vls   the   Fund 
Basic  to  the  Fund's  operation  is  the  denial 


of  due  process  to  applicants  (the  trustees 
may  grant  a  hearing  at  their  discretion,  for 
example)  contained  in  the  hitherto  unre- 
stricted 'discretion"  held  by  the  trustees. 
Secrecy  envelops  the  Fund's  operations, 
other  than  the  meagre  information  filed 
under  the  Welfare  and  Pensions  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act.  The  trustee-Director  has  refused 
to  answer  an^  questions  asked  by  the  press 
or  other  pcutles.  Although  existing  common 
law  may  well  go  along  way  In  countering 
the  mismanagement  and  abuse  of  trust  by 
the  UMWA  and  the  Fund's  managers,  a  more 
comprehensive  legislative  inquiry  is  needed. 
For  a  Fund  pleading  penury  as  an  excuse, 
the  salaries  of  some  of  its  employees  are  un- 
justifiably ample. 

5.  The  Union  Itself  appears  Infected 
with  mismanagement,  padded  payrolls  and 
nepotism  of  the  most  pristine  variety.  Data 
app>ended  raise  questions.  For  example,  the 
UMWA  President,  W.  A.  Boyle,  has  his 
brother  and  daughter  on  the  Union  payroll. 
R.  J.  Boyle,  district  president,  Billings.  Mon- 
tana, and  member  of  the  Executive  Board, 
is  listed  at  a  salary  of  $26,000  plus  $8,975  for 
expenses  for  the  year  1967.  Antoinette  Boyle, 
listed  as  an  Attorney,  receives  a  salary  of  $40.- 
000  plus  expenses  In  1967  of  $3,288.  She  also 
resides  In  Billings,  Montana.  This  $40,000 
salary  equals  the  salary  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union.  Even  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Union  does  not  exceed  Miss  Boyle's 
salary.  While  it  is  Incumbent  upon  all  Indi- 
viduals to  be  good  to  their  children,  It  is  fair 
to  ask  what  Miss  Boyle  does  to  earn  this  sal- 
ary. The  same  Inquiry  can  be  put  to  the 
work  of  R.  J.  Boyle.  Consider  the  scene  at 
Billings.  The  UMW  office  in  Billings  is  com- 
posed of  4  small  rooms  with  only  one  lady — 
not  Miss  Boyle — in  attendance.  Prom  all  ap- 
pearances, neither  Miss  Boyle  nor  R.  J.  Boyle 
have  much  to  do  with  this  office.  District  27, 
based  in  Billings,  Includes  Montana.  Alaska, 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  northern  Wyo- 
ming. But  there  is  little  coal  mining  In  these 
areas — some  4000  laborers  and  3000  pen- 
sioners. There  is  no  organizing  going  on,  ac- 
cording to  Union  sources.  In  fact,  the  lady  In 
charge  of  the  office  declares  there  Is  little  of 
anything  to  be  done  In  Billings.  There  Is 
only  the  rarest  need  for  any  legal  advice  or 
work.  Miss  Boyle,  who  is  considered  a  capable 
young  lawyer  In  Billings,  has  her  own  prac- 
tice or  work  that  occupies  her  and  is  not  con- 
nected with  District  27. 

The  Eifore-mentloued  descriptions  only 
sketch  the  malaise  and  Irresponsibility  at 
the  UMWA  leadership.  Anyone  who  has 
talked  with  union  members  in  the  coal  min- 
ing regions  receives  clear  impressions  of 
overwhelming  dissatisfaction  and  resent- 
ment against  Mr.  Boyle  and  other  union  lead- 
ers. The  mass  coal  miner  movement  In  West 
Virginia,  in  clear  disregard  of  the  leadership, 
is  evidence  that  the  miners  are  at  the  limits 
of  their  patience.  Union  headquarters  in 
Charleston  were  booed  by  the  marching  union 
miners  earlier  this  year.  No  political  pundit 
Is  needed  to  predict  that  If  a  free  election 
were  held,  Mr.  Boyle  would  be  doing  well 
to  receive  25%  of  the  vote.  In  West  Virginia, 
his  support  would  be  even  less.  But  miner 
resentment  at  the  Union  leadership  is  accom- 
panied by  a  feeling  of  Impotence  to  change 
the  situation,  an  absence  of  organization  and 
the  lack  of  any  public  agency  providing  these 
miners  with  a  voice  for  their  grievances.  The 
grip  of  the  Union  bureaucracy  is  well  financed 
and  supported  by  the  very  coal  Industry  that 
Is  abusing  the  rank  and  file,  failing  to  cor- 
rect mine  hazards  and  denying  the  employees 
their  rights.  Against  a  Union  bureaucracy- 
industry  Interlock,  what  countervailing  force 
is  left?  Where  there  is  so  little  hope  for  re- 
form, a  Congressional  Committee's  role  Is 
crucial.  I  urge  you  to  commence  an  Inquiry 
Into  the  UMWA  and  provide  hope  for  the 
stilled  voices  of  the  coal  miners.  To  ptermlt 
the  present  situation  to  continue  Is  to  sully 
even  further  the  humanitarian  principles  of 


organized  labor  as  a  key  Institution   in  a 
democratic  system. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  Nader. 


NEED  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  OP- 
PICE  FOR  CIVILIAN  PROJECTS  IN 
DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  interest  that  I  note  a  recent  speech 
delivered  by  the  new  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Honorable  Melvln  Laird,  at  St. 
Leo's  College  in  Florida,  in  which  he 
points  out  the  need  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Office  for  Civilian  Projects  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

According  to  Secretary  Laird,  it  is  the 
proposed  intention  of  this  new  office  to 
coordinate  community-oriented,  socially 
beneficial  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  can  be  sponsored  within 
the  scope  of  the  Department's  present 
activities  in  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  have  extended 
dealings  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  the 
very  area  in  which  Secretary  Laird  prom- 
ises the  cooperation  and  services  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  In  the  summer 
of  1967,  while  the  U.S.  Army  had  juris- 
diction over  the  facilities  of  Camp  Perry, 
Ohio,  I  endeavored  to  get  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  to  permit  the  use  of 
Camp  Perry  for  a  summer  camp  facility 
for  urban  area  children  during  such  time 
as  the  camp  was  not  being  used  for  the 
National  Rifle  Association  marksmen 
matches  which  were  being  subsidized  at 
a  cost  of  the  Federal  taxpayer  of  millions 
of  dollars.  At  that  time,  the  Department 
of  Defense  made  absolutely  no  efifort  to 
recognize  the  social  advantages  to  simply 
permit  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the 
camp  during  such  times  as  it  was  not 
being  utilized  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  the  support  of  the  national 
rifle  matches. 

Thereafter,  I  endeavored  to  see  if  some 
small  part  of  the  26,000-acre  Ravenna 
Arsenal  site  could  be  used  for  such  a 
camp  facility.  At  that  time,  I  was  advised 
that  the  storing  of  ammunition  bunk- 
ers within  a  small  portion  of  this  vast 
domain  would  preclude  the  use  of  the 
site  for  this  important  social  purpose. 
The  Ravenna  Arsenal  site  is  fully 
equipped  with  swimming  pools,  buses, 
barrack  facilities,  and  countless  other 
military  facilities  lying  vacant  and  dor- 
mant. It  appears  that  the  Department 
of  the  Army  preferred  to  keep  its  claim 
to  the  facility  by  retaining  certain  am- 
munition storage  within  the  depot  in- 
stead of  consolidating  this  storage  in 
other  areas. 

Although  the  Ravenna  Arsenal  site 
was  not  available  for  any  social  purpose, 
it  is  an  excellent  place  for  himting — 
provided  you  can  get  a  permit.  However, 
a  special  permit  is  available  to  high- 
ranking  military  officers  and  executives 
in  the  Govenmient  service.  It  seems  tra- 
gic that  this  26,000-acre  domain  used 
only  slightly  for  military  purposes  should 


be   preserved   as    a    "special    privilege" 
domain. 

My  experiences  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  not  good  with  respect  to 
the  utilization  of  military  facilities  for 
any  nonmllitary  purpose.  The  Secretary's 
new  program  is  encouraging  but  it  can 
never  be  a  substitute  for  eliminating 
waste  and  unnecessarj'  procurement  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 


THE  LAST  GIANT  TOPPLES 

(Mt.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  General 
de  Gaulle  has  been  defeated  by  the 
Pi-ench  people  and  has  resigned. 

No  Member  of  this  House  has  uttered 
stronger  words  against  the  general  in 
past  months.  Nor  will  I  unsay  a  word  at 
this  time.  Nonetheless,  it  is  true  that 
the  last  of  the  towering  giants  of  Europe 
has  fallen.  We  shall  never  see  his  like 
again. 

France  and  the  French  people  have 
always  been  dear  to  my  heart  personally. 
Her  heritage  and  message  to  the  world 
have  always  quickened  my  pulse  and  up- 
lifted my  spirit.  Her  culture  and  bravery 
are  second  to  none.  All  the  more  reason 
to  feel  bitterness  when  she  temporarily 
wanders  away  from  her  true  path,  for 
there  are  those  who  hold  her  to  a  higher 
standard.  In  this  case,  it  was  the  gen- 
eral's decision  to  aid  the  Arabs  in  their 
determination  to  destroy  Israel  and  her 
people.  Denying  aid  to  the  embattled 
Israelis  caused  me  to  speak  out  against 
the  general.  My  strong  words  were  ut- 
tered as  much  in  grief  as  in  indigna- 
tion. So  it  is  my  fond  hope  that  France 
will  abandon  the  general's  pro- Arab 
policy  now.  and  return  to  her  hallowed 
role  of  aiding  liberty  and  those  who 
would  live  in  the  sunlight  of  democracy 
as  free  men.  Truly  no  nation  reveres  or 
emulates  Prance's  love  of  liberty  more 
than  does  Israel. 

For  it  has  ever  been  known  of  France 
that  whenever  she  has  lost  her  way  she 
has  inevitably  found  it  once  more.  From 
the  Terror  to  the  time  after  Drevfus,  she 
has  always  embraced  what  is  finest  in 
man.  Fondly  do  I  hope  that  this  will  be 
the  case  now.  Other  nations  hide  their 
error.  Prance  atones  for  them. 

A  further  word  about  General  de 
Gaulle  is  in  order.  When  France  was 
laid  low  in  the  dust  of  defeat,  it  was  De 
Gaulle  who  said: 

France  has  lost  a  battle,  but  she  has  not 
lost  a  war. 

His  words  and  leadership  led  Free 
Prance  to  a  rebirth.  An  entire  world 
thrilled  to  his  sublime  courage  when  he 
walked  unarmed  and  unguarded  into  Al- 
gerian mobs  screaming  for  his  life's 
blood.  An  entire  nation  gathered  itself 
together  to  follow  him  toward  a  higher 
road  when  he  took  over  leadership  of 
his  nation. 

In  all  these  actions  he  showed  he  was 
in  the  tradition  of  those  incredible  men 
we  have  known  as  the  great  Europeans. 
His  dreams  swept  across  the  ages  stnd 
political  boundaries.  His  leadership 
never  descended  Into  the  abyss  of  dicta- 
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torshlp.  In  many  ways,  he  epitomized  all 
that  has  been  flnejt  in  French  history. 

No  one  wishes  Fh-ance  and  her  people 
well  any  more  than  I.  Nor'  can  anyone 
begrudge  or  deny  the  general  his  place 
in  history — for  certainly  he  will  loom 
large. 

It  is  only  sad  that  a  cleavage  had  to 
develop  between  thbse  who  loved  and  ad- 
mired him  and  his  fcountry  the  most  over 
an  issue  that  symbolizes  and  means  so 
much.  Were  any  mfin  to  go  into  the  fury 
of  battle,  he  could  aslc  no  more  than  to 
be  led  by  a  De  Gaujle.  Pit  companion  for 
all  of  Prance's  mighty  heroes,  surely,  he 
ranks  as  one  of  th^  bravest  of  the  brave. 

A  worthy  membe^  of  those  who  fought 
the  beast  from  th^  pit  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Western  Wdrld,  he  is  one  of  that 
tiny  elite  companjf  of  men  who  tower 
because  of  what  thfcy  are  and  do  as  well 
as  because  of  their  physical  stature.  One 
cannot  but  wish  hin^  well. 

Above  all,  one  cfcnnot  help  but  wish 
his  beloved  country  well,  too.  Jean  Ra- 
cine wrote  in  act  H  of  "Andromaque" 
the  following  words : 

I  loved  him  too  mi  ich  not  to  hate  him  at 

all! 

Let  those  who  cai  read  into  that  what 
they  will. 

> 

SECRECY  AND  CHEMICAL  AND 
BIOLOGICAX.  WARFARE 

(Mr.  McCARTHl^  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  our  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare  policies  and 
practices  is  the  secrecy  that  shrouds  even 
the  most  basic  pulillc  policy  aspects  of 
the  program.  One  aannot  help  thinking 
that  this  secrecy  is  unposed  more  to  keep 
the  information  from  the  American  peo- 
ple than  it  is  to  keepi  any  potential  enemy 
from  learning  about  our  activities. 

We  know,  for  example,  the  basic  poli- 
cies that  govern  the  possible  use  of  our 
nuclear  missile  arsenal.  The  niunber  of 
missiles  that  we  have  is  public  knowl- 
edge; the  conditions  under  which  they 
would  be  used  is  puide  unmistakably 
clear.  This  is  the  essence  of  a  deterrent, 
a  retaliatory  capability. 

In  the  field  of  chonical  and  biological 
warfare,  we  are  told  by  the  Department 
of  Defense : 

It  Is  the  policy  of  tie  U.S.  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  defensive  4tiemlcal-blologlcal  ca- 
pability so  that  our  {military  forces  could 
operate  for  some  perl^  of  time  In  a  toxic 
environment  If  neces^ry;  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  limited  Offensive  capability  In 
order  to  deter  all  xute  of  CB  weapons  by 
retaliation  In  kind. 

In  Other  words,  oi4r  CBW  capability  is 
supposed  to  be  a  deterrent.  Yet  Congress 
does  not  discuss,  nor  does  the  public  eval- 
uate, Just  whs^t  coKistitutes  a  limited 
offensive  capability.  Does  the  potential 
enemy  know  what  owr  capability  is? 

It  becomes  clear,  after  analyzing  the 
material  that  Is  avaUable  that  there  are 
other  reasons  for  thie  shroud  of  secrecy. 
D.S.  Army  Regulation  No.  11-17,  issued 
on  May  3,  1967,  priot'  to  the  Skull  Valley 
sheep  kill,  was  issued  to  insure  that  each 


Army  base  involved  in  chemical  or  bio- 
logical warfare  would  exercise  strict 
safety  precautions  in  handling  chemical 
and  biological  ageijts.  It  goes  on  to  say: 
Certain  CB  agents  and  munition  systems 
present  problems  In  reconciling  the  require- 
ments of  safety  and  security  with  the  re- 
quirements for  assurance  of  continual  oper- 
ational responsiveness.  These  problems  are 
further  complicated  by  the  possible  political 
and  psychological  implications  of  an  acci- 
dent/incident  exposure.    (Bmphasls   added.) 

This  regulation  admits  by  implication 
that  the  activities  of  the  Army  in  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  might  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. So  the  shroud  of  secrecy  is  appar- 
ently designed  to  keep  the  American 
people  in  Ignorance.  As  such,  I  believe 
that  it  is  unacceptable.  A  public  discus- 
sion of  our  policies  and  practices  in  the 
field  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
is  needed. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  including  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mr.  Seymour  Hersh,  one  of  the  individ- 
uals who  has  performed  a  public  service 
by  bringing  this  issue  to  the  fore,  appear- 
ing in  the  May  issue  of  Progressive  mag- 
azine. This  article,  "Silent  Death," 
throws  some  additional  light  on  this 
secrecy-shrouded  part  of  our  defense 
activities : 

Silent  Death 
(By  Seymour  Hersh  >) 
America's  heavy  Investment  In  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  (CBW)  traditionally  Is 
a  taboo  subject  In  Washington.  CBW  Is  not 
mentioned  In  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  on  the  nation's  mili- 
tary posture,  and  all  Important  references  to 
It  are  censored  out  of  Congressional  testi- 
mony. In  the  late  1950'3  the  generals  of  the 
Army  Chemical  Corps  decided  to  make  a 
public  plea  for  more  understanding,  plus 
more  money,  and  turned  to  a  public  relations 
firm  for  guidance.  "Operation  Blue  Skies" 
thus  emerged,  complete  with  heavily  publi- 
cized promises  of  "war  without  death"  and 
dire  warnings  about  the  Soviet  Union's  pre- 
eminence In  all  things  chemical  and  bio- 
logical. 

The  effort  produced  more  money,  but  with 
It  the  beginnings  of  a  protest  movement 
against  the  development  of  CBW  weapons. 
The  Army  went  underground  again  and  prob- 
ably would  have  remained  there,  but  the  use 
of  gases  and  chemicals  In  Vietnam  and  In  the 
ghettos  and  campuses  of  America  has  ended 
the  dreams  of  obscurity  for  the  CBW  generals. 
CBW  has  been  under  Increasing  assault  from 
a  public  rapidly  becoming  more  aware  of  the 
Frankenstein  monster  In  its  midst.  Recent 
network  television  shows,  at  least  two  books, 
and  many  more  magazine  and  newspaper 
stories  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  obvious 
pitfalls  of  spending  millions  of  dollars  where 
It  Is  not  only  not  needed,  but  Is  hlghl 
dangerous. 

Precisely  how  much  is  being  spent  /ich 
year  on  CBW  is  a  military  secret.  Repfently 
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the  Pentagon  gave  a  group  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  as  classified  briefing  on  CBW 
and  admitted  It  was  spending  about  |360 
million  annuaUy,  far  more  than  the  Federal 
■  Oovemment  spent  last  year  to  subsidize  all 
forms  of  cancer  research.  But  even  this 
amount,  high  as  It  might  appear  to  most 
citizens,  seems  Inaccurate.  In  1963,  the  last 
year  In  which  the  cost  of  CBW  was  provided 
to  Congress  on  an  unrestricted  basis,  the 
Government  was  spending  nearly  $300  mil- 
lion. Since  then,  costs  have  soared  for  the 
tear  gases  and  anti-crop  chemicals  used  in 
South  Vietnam.  Expenditures  at  the  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  Maryland,  the  military's  main 
chemical  purchasing  center,  were  more  than 
8420  million  in  fiscal  year  1969,  according  to 
a  McGraw-Hill  Investment  newsletter,  and 
that  base  Is  only  one  of  five  major  CBW  fa- 
cilities in  the  nation. 

In  the  arsenals  of  the  Pentagon  (and  In  at 
least  thirteen  other  nations)  are  chemical 
poisons — never  agents  such  as  the  recently 
widely  publicized  GB — so  toxic  that  one 
fiftieth  of  a  drop,  about  one  milligram,  can 
be  lethal  In  minutes;  It  was  a  nerve  gas  that 
was  responsible  for  the  death  of  6,400  sheep 
In  a  Utah  ranch  In  March,  1968,  after  an  er- 
rant test  near  the  Dugway  Proving  Grounds, 
a  CBW  research  base. 

Biological  agents  are  potentially  even  more 
deadly:  In  1960  the  head  of  the  Army  Chemi- 
cal Corps  told  Congress  that  ten  aircraft, 
each  carrying  10,000  pounds  of  a  dry  disease 
agent  such  as  plague  or  anthrax,  could  klU 
or  seriously  disable  as  many  as  thirty  per  cent 
of  America's  population — about  sixty  million 
people. 

Congress  and  the  nation  were  aroused  re- 
cently when  It  was  revealed  that  the  Army 
was  regularly  shipping  300-gallon  containers 
of  the  deadly  GB  and  similar  lethal  agents 
around  the  country  by  rail,  a  g;rave  hazard 
In  the  event  of  an  accident. 

It  Is  relatively  as  easy  for  CBW  scientists 
to  produce  10,000  f>ounds  of  a  disease  agent 
as  It  Is  for  pharmaceutical  houses  to  produce 
a  similar  amount  of  vaccines  and  antibiotics. 
Gas  and  germs  can  be  delivered  In  combat 
situations  by  hand  grenades,  airplane  spray 
tanks,  bombs,  shells,  rockets,  and  missiles. 

Since  the  early  1960's  when  CBW  spending 
trebled  within  a  few  years,  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry has  been  Increasingly  Involved  in 
CBW  research.  Along  with  It  has  come  a  re- 
liance on  sophisticated  computer  techniques 
and  equipment  In  meteorology,  blomathe- 
matlcs,  aerobiology,  and  other  necessary  dls- 
clpUnes. 

The  heavy  use  of  defoUants  and  herbicides 
In  Vietnam  (some  $100  million  worth  last 
year)  has  been  Increasingly  questioned  by 
scientists  concerned  about  the  long-run  eco- 
logical dangers.  There  also  Is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  "riot  control"  gases  used  in 
Vietnam  can  be  lethal  to  the  weak,  sick,  and 
undernourished  civilians  exposed  to  them. 
One  of  the  so-called  "non-lethal"  gases  now 
in  wide  use  In  Vietnam  Is  Adamlste,  an  arsen- 
Ic-l^en  chemical  that  will  kill  upon  ten 
utes'  exposure  to  concentrations  of  one 
ten-thousandth  ounce  per  quart  of  air.  One 
of  the  anti-crop  chemicals  also  In  wide  use 
Is  Cacodyllc  acid,  which  Is  fifty-four  per  cent 
arsenic,  enough  to  make  systemic  arsenical 
poisoning  a  lethal  threat  to  civilians  living 
near  sprayed  areas. 

In  the  past  few  years  criticism  of  the 
CBW  program  has  become  Increasingly  led 
by  scholars.  The  Army's  main  biological  re- 
search center  at  Port  Detrlck,  Maryland, 
which  has  held  many  pseudo-scientific  aca- 
demic conferences  In  subject  areas  close  to 
Its  needs — such  as  defoliation  and  genetics — 
suddenly  found  Itself  picketed  by  a  small 
group  of  biologists  and  microbiologists  at  Its 
session  In  April,  1968.  The  fact  that  at  least 
sixty  colleges  and  universities  are  currently 
Involved  In  CBW  research  has  also  spawned 
scores  of  protests,  with  more  to  come. 
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But  the  experience  of  waging  an  unpopu- 
lar war  In  Southeast  Asia  for  the  past  nine 
years  has  taught  the  mUltary's  public  rela- 
tions representatives  some  lessons.  Instead  of 
*  ducking  the  blows,  the  Pentagon  apparently 
has  decided  to  counter  the  criticism  of  CBW 
with  demonstrations  of  its  concern  with  pub- 
lic reaction,  and  more  openness  about  Amer- 
ica's CBW  efforts. 

Thus,  after  a  group  of  scientists  complained 
last  summer  that  something  like  100  billion 
lethal  doses  of  nerve  gas  were  stored  above 
ground  on  a  CBW  base  near  Denver,  the  Army 
announced  It  was  going  to  move  the  gas. 
Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  gas  was  shipped  to 
Utah.  Enough  remains  stacked  in  steel  stor- 
age tanks  less  than  two  miles  from  the  run- 
ways of  nearby  Stapleton  Air  Field,  Denver's 
aialn  airport,  to  provide  death  for  everyone 
in  Denver  and  the  vicinity,  given  the  proper 
wind  and  weather  conditions.  Along  with 
such  moves,  the  Pentagon  has  embarked  on  a 
new  program  of  carefully  arranged  disclosures 
to  curb  protest.  "We're  In  the  process  of 
changing  the  public's  mind,"  a  Pentagon 
official  recently  told  me.  "We're  trying  to  ac- 
culturate  the  public  to  deal  with  reality — 
this  Is  the  Government's  responsibility." 

Last  fall,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  an  Air 
Force  Captain,  representing  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Office  of  Public  Affairs,  open  the 
doors  for  a  CBS  television  unit,  headed  by 
veteran  correspondent  Mike  Wallace,  to  three 
highly  secured  military  Installations  devoted 
to  chemical  and  biological  warfare  research 
and  testing.  Once  Inside,  the  television  crew 
was  allowed  to  film  employes  at  work  and 
interview  a  number  of  key  personnel. 

The  network  had  been  trying  for  years  to 
film  a  news  report  on  CBW:  Just  twelve 
months  earlier  the  Pentagon  had  refused  a 
similar  request.  CBS,  however,  paid  a  high 
price  for  the  Pentagon's  cooperation,  a  price 
it  did  not  reveal  to  the  estimated  ten  mil- 
lion persons  who  watched  the  report  (shown 
in  separate  segments  October  8  and  October 
22  on  Sixty  Minutes,  a  one-hour  news  show 
which  the  network  describes  as  a  "magazine 
of  the  air").  A  few  weeks  before  the  first 
broadcast,  more  than  fifty  Government  offl- 
clals,  representing  twelve  agencies,  were  given 
an  advance  screening  of  the  completed  shows 
in  a  Pentagon  studio.  The  officials  suggested 
some  factual  changes,  which  were  made,  and 
offered  other  objections  to  the  editorial  con- 
tent— not  all  of  which  were  entertained  by 
the  network.  In  return  for  Its  courtesy,  the 
network  was  permitted  to  televise  previously 
unavailable  films. 

At  the  outset  of  the  two-part  series,  Wal- 
lace told  viewers  that  "the  Government  un- 
dertook a  major  policy  change  In  granting 
oiu"  request  to  show  what  these  weapons  can 
and  cannot  do  .  .  .  This  change  of  policy 
Indicates  an  effort  by  the  Pentagon  to  dispel 
the  public  horror  that  surrounds  these 
weapons."  One  civilian  In  the  Pentagon  told 
me  why  CBS  was  permitted  to  get  the  rare 
film  of  biological  facilities:  "Our  goal  Is  to 
bring  CBW  into  the  sphere  of  rational  dis- 
cussion— sort  of  delouslng  It,  or  debugging  It, 
like  kids  learning  there  aren't  any  ghosts." 
The  official  said  he  was  delighted  with  the 
fact  that  the  pubUc  responded  only  feebly  to 
the  show — fewer  than  a  dozen  letters,  he 
said,  were  received,  most  of  them  asking  for 
more  Information. 

Shown  for  the  first  time  by  CBS  on  tele- 
vision (or  anywhere  else  In  public,  for  that 
matter)  were  some  films  apparently  made  at 
the  Army's  main  biological  production  lab- 
oratories at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  where  a 
ten-story,  $90  million  laboratory  was  built 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  footage,  supplied  by 
the  Pentagon,  showed  the  facilities  America 
has  created  for  the  massive  production  of 
diseases  such  as  anthrax,  plague,  and  tula- 
remia, all  top  potential  biological  warfare 
agents.  Large  concentrations  of  frozen  germs 
were    shown    rolling    off    an    assembly    Une 


device — apparently  a  huge,  sophisticated 
fermentation  machine.  Neither  the  base,  or 
the  equipment,  was  Identified,  although  such 
facllifles  are  known  to  exist  at  the  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenal. 

Scenes  also  were  shown  of  the  research 
facilities  at  Port  Detrlck.  As  the  screen  de- 
picted scientists  determined  to  find  and  pro- 
duce better  killers  than  are  available  in 
nature,  television  viewers  were  told  how  easy 
it  is  to  produce  hundreds  of  gallons  of  an 
infectious  organism  within  a  few  hours.  Yet 
It  Is  what  commentator  Mike  Wallace  did  not 
say  that  is  truly  alarming,  although  the  aver- 
age viewer  could  not  have  known  how  much 
information  was  not  supplied  him.  Wallace 
did  not  report  that  there  are  at  least  251  cold- 
storage  earth-covered  vaults,  known  as  Igloos, 
on  the  Pine  Bluff  facility,  many  of  them  used 
to  store  biological  warfare  agents.  The  CBS 
programs  did  not  tell  of  the  sophisticated 
weapons  assembly  lines  at  the  Arsenal,  cap- 
able of  filling  hundreds  of  750-pound  bombs 
within  hours  with  diseases  considered  to  be 
worldwide  scourges,  nor  of  the  detailed  mili- 
tary procedures  and  plans  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  weapons  to  Army  and  allied 
units  around  the  world.  CBS  did  not  mention 
the  more  than  3.300  accidents,  half  of  them 
in  laboratories,  in  an  eight-year  period  at 
Fort  Detrlck,  Involving  Infection  of  more 
than  500  men  and  three  deaths — two  from 
anthrax. 

Many  of  the  questions  left  unanswered  by 
CBS  were  answered  by  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  when  that  network  broad- 
cast its  special  report  on  CBW  February  4  on 
First  Tuesday,  NBC's  response  to  CBS'  Sixty 
Minutes.  NBC  correspondent  Tom  Pettlt  care- 
fully told  viewers  that  the  show  had  not  been 
prepared  in  consultation  with  the  Pentagon, 
and  millions  of  viewers  were  left  stunned  by 
scenes  of  laboratory  experiments  involving 
rabbits  and  mice,  and  views  of  the  Utah 
sheep  being  bulldozed,  dead.  Into  huge  pits. 
Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  NBC's  find- 
ing that  a  Smithsonian  Institute  project  was 
being  used  by  Fort  Detrlck  to  locate  a  proper 
site  for  a  biological  warfare  test;  viewers  were 
casually  told  that  tularemia  "once  was  rou- 
tinely suggested  for  use  in  Vietnam.  The 
suggestion  was  turned  down."  After  this 
scary  development  of  CBW,  NBC  concluded 
the  hour-long  show  by  saying  that  the 
"United  States  today  does  not  have  germ 
weapons  ready  to  go  at  the  piuh  of  a  button 
(a  patent  He).  We  know  how  to  build  them; 
we  have  tested  the  stuff,  but  so  far  at  least 
there  has  been  no  order  to  go  into  mass 
production.  And  until  there  is  an  order,  the 
U.S.  biological  capability  will  remain  only 
a  paper  tiger.  Of  course  we  don't  know  about 
Russia  and  Red  China.  It  was  a  cop-out.  The 
United  States  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
hour  of  squalor  as  Mr.  Clean,  threatened  by 
the  Commies  once  again. 

Because  of  the  muddled  direction,  the 
show's  most  telling  point  was  nearly  wasted. 
NBC  reported  that  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute had  received  more  than  $2.5  million 
over  six  years  to  Investigate  the  migratory 
pattern  of  birds  on  one-mile-square  Baker 
Island,  an  obscure  luilnhablted  Island  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  1,700  miles 
southwest  of  Honolulu.  Former  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  told  NBC 
that,  as  he  understood  it,  "under  the  screen 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  a  blrd- 
bandlng  project,  they  were  looking  for  a  rela- 
tively safe  place  to  conduct  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  testing.  ...  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  they  are  now  on  their  way 
to  do  some  testing  there." 

The  NBC  charge  that  the  Smithsonian 
project  was  being  used  as  a  coverup  for  tests 
was  Incorrect  and  misleading;  the  Army  does 
not  need  the  Smithsonian  to  travel  to  an 
Island  and  release  germs — all  It  wants  to 
know  Is  where  to  go. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  a  major  large- 
scale  test  of  a  virulent  and  lethal  biological 


agent  has  ever  been  conducted  by  the  mili- 
tary, although  many  small  laboratory  and 
simulated  tests  are  constantly  under  way. 
But  one  rare  Insight  Into  the  thinking  of  the 
managers  of  CBW  was  given  In  an  unusually 
candid  Interview  that  Archie  Penney,  head 
of  Canada's  CBW  efforts,  gave  to  the  3fon- 
trealer  Magazine  In  September,  1967.  Asked 
If  there  Is  a  point  at  which  a  simulated  test 
cannot  give  proper  results  and  a  live  agent 
must  be  used,  Penney  replied : 

"You  sound  like  the  scientists  who  are 
working  on  the  Job.  This  Is  exactly  their 
problem.  There  comes  a  time  when  you  say, 
'Look,  It's  no  good  playing  with  the  model 
railroad.  We  have  to  use  the  whole  railroad.' 
You've  hit  on  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive 
problem.  There  are  very  few  areas  In  the 
world  In  which  you  can  do  It." 

Congressional  hearings  on  the  CBW  pro- 
gram are  held  every  year,  but  by  a  sym- 
pathetic subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  hearings  are 
usually  chaired  by  Representative  Robert  L. 
F.  Slkes,  Florida  Democrat,  a  former  Major 
General  In  the  Army  Chemical  Corps.  The 
hearings,  which  are  heavily  censored  and 
attract  little  press  coverage,  never  touch  on 
these  questions : 

Why  Is  there  a  need  for  the  heavy  secu- 
rity blanketing  CBW  efforts,  security  so 
stringent  that  even  Congress  has  not  been 
told  publicly  since  1963  how  much  money  is 
being  spent  In  this  area?  Even  the  recent 
disclosure  of  $350  million  a  year  was  off  the 
record,  but  could  be  confirmed  by  a  recent 
Library  of  Congress  Study. 

Why  will  only  $175,000  be  spent  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  this 
year  to  study  the  basic  disarmament  prob- 
lems connected  with  treaty  enforcement, 
with  no  immediate  increase  in  spending 
anticipated  by  ACDA  officials,  while  vast 
sums  are  poured  into  CBW? 

Why  has  the  United  States  not  ratified  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  outlawing  the  use  of 
lethal  chemical  and  biological  weapons?  The 
Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  even 
Cuba  have  agreed  to  the  Protocol,  along  with 
more  than  sixty  other  nations. 

Is  the  heavy  spending  on  CBW  Justified? 
How  serious  is  the  Soviet  threat,  details  of 
which  have  never  been  made  public  by  the 
military?  The  clainuot<rSovlet  threat  has  not 
moved  U.S.  officials  to  take  any  significant 
steps  toward  civil  defense  against  a  CBW 
attack.  There  are  about  20,000  gas  masks 
stored  throughout  the  nation  for  civilian  use, 
one  for  every  10,000  residents. 

Where  are  the  CBW  agents  being  stored 
and  tested  overseas?  The  Army  Is  known 
unofficially  to  be  field-testing  its  agents  in 
Panama,  Hawaii,  and  Greenland,  and  also 
sponsors  CBW  research  in  Japan.  Malaysia, 
and  Germany.  It  also  supplies  nerve  agents 
in  quantity  to  its  NATO  allies.  Chemical  de- 
foliation agents  are  field-tested  In  Thailand 
before  use  In  South  Vietnam. 

How  the  nation's  CBW  programs  might  de- 
velop under  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  Is  uncertain.  Laird's 
specific  views  on  CBW  are  not  known.  Mr. 
Nixon  told  a  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  rally 
during  his  1960  campaign  against  John  P. 
Kennedy  that  he  was  all  for  continued  re- 
search, but  his  current  views  have  not  been 
made  public. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  approach  to 
CBW  could  not  be  much  worse,  however,  than 
that  of  his  Immediate  predecessors.  While  do- 
ing research  for  a  book  on  CBW  in  1967,  I 
had  a  score  of  Interviews  with  past  and  pres- 
ent Pentagon  and  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Ad- 
nUnlstratlon  officials.  They  produced  little 
evidence  that  there  had  been  any  serious 
thinking  about  the  strategic,  political,  or 
moral  Implications  of  CBW  In  the  Defense 
Department  or  anywhere  else.  When  asked 
why  CBW  disarmament  studies  were  not 
being  emphasized,  one  White  House  ofllclal 
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told  me:  "There's  Jtiet  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  more 
Important  things.  ^W  i»  far  down  the  list 
of  crltlcallty  " 

Tet  WUUam  C.  P©eter,  then  director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  told 
a  ao\ise  Appropriations  Subcommittee  at 
about  the  saxae  time  that  CBW  would  pose 
the  next  major  threat  to  world  peace  after  a 
full  nucle&r  agreement  was  reached. 

In  Ita  television  terlee.  the  beet  Justlflc*- 
tlon  CBS  could  ant  for  the  vast  CS.  CBW 
effort  came  from  Albert  Hayward,  a  relatively 
loiw-level  Pentagon  research  and  development 
manager  for  CBW.  "If  chemical  or  biologic*! 
weapons  are  used  agMnst  a  nation."  Hayward 
•aid  In  an  Interview  filmed  at  the  Pentagon, 
"and  lt«  only  option  is  to  accept  defeat,  or  to 
reBi>ond  with  nuclev  weapons,  then,  in  fact, 
another  nation  has  the  ability  to  force  you 
Into  Initiating  nuclear  war.  I  think  this  Is 
another  reason  for  Having  our  chemical  and 
biological  capability  so  that  we  are  not  fskced 
with  a  choice  of  flghilng  a  chemical-equipped 
enemy  with  conventional  weapons  or  esca- 
lating to  nuclear  war." 

This  sort  of  reasoning,  left  unchallenged 
and  unpursued  on  the  television  shows.  Ig- 
nores the  fact  that  CJBW  agents  only  Increase 
the  nvimber  of  wea^ns  systems  and  pooal- 
bllltles  available  iof  war.  Any  nation  that 
now  dares- to  attack  America  with  a  chemi- 
cal or  btologlcal  agent  risks  retaliation  with 
nuclear  weapons  and  Instant  removal  to  the 
Stone  Age;  the  detenrence  Is  far  greater  now 
than  If  America  was)  prepared  to  respond  to 
a  gaa  attack  with  qiore  gas. 

Given  the  military's  and  the  executive's 
lack  of  public  conc*n  for  this  eventiiallty, 
the  burden  falls  to  Congress  Senator  Oaylord 
Nelson,  In  a  recenq  Senate  speech,  raised 
several  vital  quesilons  regarding  CBW, 
Among  them  were : 

"What  are  the  offltlal  policies  for  the  use 
of  CB  weapons  In  the  event  that  they  are 
used  first  by  a  foreign  aggressor  against  us? 
Who  makes  the  decision  to  deploy  anthrax, 
the  plague,  or  a  lethjal  nerve  gaa?  What  are 
the  ground  rules?  What  have  they  been  in 
the  case  of  Vietnam?]  What  are  the  deterrent 
factors  In  a  progran^  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical preparedness?!  How  do  we  militarily 
defend igalnst  a  CBIattack?  If  the  purpose 
of  our  preparedness  is  to  prevent  surprise, 
what  specific  st«ps  hajve  been  taken  to  detect 
a  sxirprlse?"  ; 

Staff  members  of  ^nator  J.  William  Pul- 
brlght's  Foreign  Rels|tlons  Committee  have 
been  Investigating  C6w  In  preparation  for 
hearings  sometime  t4ls  year,  but  as  of  this 
writing  no  final  decision  has  been  made,  nor 
Is  the  world  waiting  |or  U.S.  action. 

Last  December  the  (general  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  approved  a  resolution  asking 
Secretary  General  U  "rtiant  to  prepare  a  full- 
scale  report  on  the  effects  of  possible  use  of 
CBW  weapons.  The  resolution  calls  for  broad 
International  cooperatjlon  In  the  preparation 
of  the  report:  wide  public  distribution  of  the 
conclusions,  to  be  presented  by  July  1.  1969. 
If  possible;  and  obseiivance  by  all  states  of 
the  1925  Geneva  Protofcol  prohibiting  the  use 
of  poisonous  gases  and  bacteriological  war- 
fare. The  United  States  has  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  study. 

Last  Aug\ist  the  Brjtlah  government  pro- 
posed reconvening  tha  1926  Geneva  meeting 
to  work  out  a  supplementary  agreement  call- 
ing for  a  ban  on  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  biological  warfare  agents.  The  Brit- 
ish proposal  would  cai  upon  each  nation  to 
destroy  Its  stocks  of  si^ch  agents  and  equip- 
ment Intended  for  thei|'  production.  The  pro- 
posal, on  the  other  l^aud,  would  not  deal 
similarly  with  chemlc*^  agents,  because  of 
their  use  In  the  past  and  the  belief  by  some 
countries  that  they  art  necessary  for  future 
use. 

Gaa  warfare  already  has  broken  out  in  at 
least  two  countries  Within  the  past  six 
years — South  Vietnam  and  Yemen.  Many  Ad- 
ministration officials,  particularly  in  the 
State   Department,   arf   dubious   about   the 


lagftUty  of  the  UB.  use  of  riot  control  and 
harassing  agent*  In  Vletnjun. 

The  chance  of  a  serious  accident  Involv- 
ing CBW  agents  seems  to  be  higher  than 
many  experts  thought;  the  Incident  Involv- 
ing the  sheep  In  Utah  surprised  many  Army 
gas  warfare  experts,  according  to  one  source, 
because  of  the  extreme  effectiveness  of  the 
nerve  agent.  XronlcaUy,  an  <vder  issued  May 
3.  1987,  nearly  a  year  before  the  accident, 
sharply  tightened  the  mlUtary's  safety  con- 
ditions for  CBW  handling  and  testing.  The 
order  noted  that  "the  problems  are  further 
complicated  by  the  possible  political  and 
psychological  ImpUcaUon  of  an  accident-In- 
cident expoewe,"  The  order  was  not  made 
public. 

Along  with  the  accident  problem,  the 
chance  of  gas  warfare  among  smaller  na- 
tions has  been  Increased  because  of  the  heavy 
World  War  n  munitions  stockpiles  deposited 
all  over  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Egyptian  use 
of  mustard  gas  early  in  the  Yemen  War  was 
prompted,  according  to  English  sources  by 
the  discovery  of  an  old  World  War  U  gas 
weapon  depot  by  the  Egyptians.  A  similar 
discovery  was  made  In  19«6  somewhere  In 
India,  according  to  sources  here,  when  a 
civilian  construction  firm  digging  a  highway 
found  a  cache  of  American  mustard  gas 
shells.  After  a  frantic  flurry  of  classified 
cables,  a  U.S.  mlUtary  team  was  sent  to  re- 
cover the  shells.  Details  of  the  Incident  have 
yet  to  be  made  public. 

Unilateral  disarmament  In  CBW  has  few 
official  supporters,  but  Congress  could  take 
a  major  step  by  urging  the  military  to  make 
public  essential  facts  about  CBW  spending, 
weapons,  and  other  information  that  Is  given 
out  with  ease  about  America's  nuclear 
arsenal. 

"What  Is  the  United  States  now  doing," 
asked  Senator  Nelson  In  his  Senate  speech 
on  CBW.  "to  Insure  that  this  totally  destruc- 
tive and  little  understood  aspect  of  the  arms 
race  U  reduced?  .  .  .  Congress  should  make 
It  Its  business  to  look  Immediately  Into  this 
matter.  ...  We  will  need  to  review  the  en- 
tire scope  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 
.  .  What  Is  significant  Is  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
which  has  surrounded  oiii  activity  In  CBW 
research.  This  cloak  of  secrecy  must  be 
removed." 

Such  a  full-scale  investigation  by  Congress 
might  well  be  the  first  step  toward  with- 
drawing these  terrifying  agents  of  silent 
death  from  the  world's  overstocked  arsenal 
of  weapons. 


April  28,  1969 


SCANDAL  AT  SBA 


(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  was  informed  that  a  small  busi- 
nessman in  San  Antonio  was  subjected 
to  a  shakedown  attempt  by  the  special 
assistant  to  the  administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Adifhnistration. 

The  complaint  was  filed  with  the  San 
Antonio  office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  on  April  22;  I  received  an 
affidavit  containing  the  complaint  on 
April  24. 

In  this  case,  the  small  businessman 
needed  a  loan  to  expand  and  continue  his 
business.  The  special  assistant  to  the 
Administrator  offered  his  help,  and  even 
had  a  study  made  of  the  prospects  of 
the  company.  When  the  loan  was  ap- 
proved the  special  assistant  and  others 
asked  the  businessman  to  incorporate 
and  to  piedge  49  percent  of  the  company 
to  them.  This  Is  a  serious  allegation,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
true;  in  fact  one  of  the  participants  ad- 
mits Its  substance.  I  believe,  and  have 


so  informed  the  Administrator  of  the 
SBA  that  this  matter  warrants  the  im- 
mediate suspension  of  the  special  assist- 
ant. Mr.  Albert  Puentes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  affidavit  I  received,  a  copy 
of  the  feasibility  study  aforementioned, 
and  a  copy  of  a  telegram  I  sent  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  SBA: 
•State  0/  Texas.  County  of  Bexar: 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority,  on 
this  day,  personally  appeared  Emanuel  Saialz, 
who,  after  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  upon  his 
oath,  stated  the  following: 

"My  name  Is  Emanuel  Saialz,  I  am  the 
owner  and  operator  of  E  &  S  Sales,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.  Since  early  1967,  I  have  been  at- 
tempUng  to  obtoln  a  loan  from  SBA  In  order 
to  Improve  and  continue  my  business.  I  was 
finally  approved  for  a  loan  from  SBA  In  the 
amount  of  910,000  In  February,  1969.  Many 
people  Intervened  for  me  during  these  years 
and  when  I  finally  was  approved  by  SBA  I 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  successful  efforts 
In  my  behalf  were  made  by  Mr.  Eddie  Montez 
and  Mr.  Albert  Puentes.  I  reached  this  opin- 
ion because  Mr.  Montez  and  Mr.  Puentes 
never  let  me  forget  It.  When  I  was  approved 
for  the  $10,000  I  was  instructed  along  the 
following  lines  by  Eddie  Montez  and  Albert 
Puentes,  'Let  us  complete  the  research  and 
then  we  win  talk  to  you  about  your  business 
loan.  Don't  accept  the  $10,000  until  we  talk 
to  you." 

"I  did  not  accept  the  $10,000  and  I  waited 
until  the  research  was  complete.'  I  was  called 
to  a  meeting  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Tom  Guardla 
on  a  Sunday,  one  week  before  Easter.  At  this 
meeting,   the  following  were  present:   Tom 
Guardla.  Eddie  Montez.  G.  J.  Gonzales,  my- 
self and  Albert  Puentes  and  a  Mr.  de  la  Rose 
who  runs  the  Alameda  Restaurant.  At  this 
meeting  I  was  advised  by  Mr.  Montez  that  It 
was  a  personal  meeting  before  but  now  it  was 
strictly    business.    At    this    meeting    I    was 
handed  a  research  on  survey  report  aUegedly 
by  one  W   J.  Garvin,  Assistant  Administra- 
tor, United  States  Government  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  dated 
March  20.  1969.  The  report  Is  hereto  attached 
and  made  a  part  of  this  statement  for  all  In- 
tents and  purposes.  Albert  Puentes  told  me 
that  this  report  would  help  In  obtaining  for 
me  a  larger  sum  of  money.  He  told  me  that 
It  woiild  be  necessary  for  me  to  Incorporate 
and   to  pledge   to   them  49  per  cent  of  the 
corporation,  that  Mr.  Tom  Guardla  would  set 
up  the  corporation  and  take  care  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  49  per  cent.  When  I  asked  If  this 
was  legal.   Mr.  Puentes  assured  me  that  It 
was:  Mr.  Montez  assured  me  that  Mr.  Guardla 
would  set  up  the  49  per  cent  properly  and 
that  Mr.  Puentes'  share  would  be  set  up  In 
trust. 

"Mr.  Puentes  then  told  me,  'I'm  not  going  to 
be  here  very  long  and  when  I  get  out  I  have 
to  have  something  to  fall  back  on.'  Thev  told 
me  that  If  I  did  not  Incorporate  there  would 
be  no  loan  of  the  type  as  suggested  In  the 
research  on  survey  report.  I  told  all  of  them 
I  would  send  my  lawyer.  Tom  Joseph  to  talk 
to  Mr.  Guardla  and  I  left.  Mr.  Joseph  re- 
ferred me  to  Mr.  Rudy  Esqulvel.  Chairman  of 
the  SBA  Council.  I  worried  for  about  a  week 
and  finally  Ulked  to  Mr.  Esqulvel  on  Friday, 
April  18,  1969.  When  I  advised  Mr.  Esqulvel 
about  the  possible  conflict  of  interest  In- 
volved here  he  advised  me  that  the  Investi- 
gating arm  of  the  government  was  the  FBI. 
I  went  to  the  FBI  and  made  a  statement  to 
Agent  Miller  in  the  San  Antonio.  Texas 
office." 

"I  have  made  this  statement  of  my  own 
free  will  and  every  statement  of  fact  herein 
contained  is  true  and  correct." 

Emanttel  Salaiz. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  on  the 
24th  day  of  April.  1969  to  certify  which  wit- 
ness my  hand  and  seal  of  office. 

Jessk  B.  Campos. 

Notary  Public. 


April  28,  1969 
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Bttbiness  Administration, 
Waahintgon,  DC,  March  20,  1969. 
Reply  to  Attention  of  :B. 
Subject:  E.  Sc  3.  Sales  Co. 
To:  Mr.  Albert  Puentes.  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Administrator. 

As  previously  reported  we  have  continued 
our  analysis  of  the  market  outlook  for  a  capi- 
tal needs  of  this  company  and  now  believe 
that  we  have  pursued  the  matter  as  far  as 
we  profitably  can  from  this  distance. 

The  Market  Outlook:  Excellent  prospects 
for  the  Immediate  and  foreseeable  future, 
both  for  specialized,  custom  type  ornamental 
hardware  and  for  more  standardized  high 
volume  output.  A  well  managed  firm  should 
prosper  and  grow  In  this  location. 

Capital  Needs:  We  have  analyzed  several 
alternative  types  of  manufacturing  facility 
which  might  be  considered.  The  two  best 
choices  seem  to  be: 

a.  Moving  the  existing  business  out  of  the 
garage  Into  a  manufacturing  facility,  with 
expanded  output  but  no  basic  change  In  op- 
erations. That  is,  the  company  would  con- 
tinue to  design  Its  unique  ornamental  hard- 
ware, contract  with  an  outside  foundry  for 
casting  services,  and  perform  the  finishing 
work  m  Its  own  building.  This  would  require: 

A  building  with  about  6000  feet  of  floor 
space  (costing  $10,000  to  $12,000  plus  land 
unless  leased  space  Is  available. 

About  $20,000  worth  of  equipment. 

Working  capital  of  up  to  $20,000  for  an 
annual  sales  volume  of  $100,000  to  $160,000. 

Thus  total  Investment  requirements  would 
be  on  the  order  of  $40,000  for  leased  facili- 
ties and  $50,000  to  $60,000  for  piu'chased  fa- 
cilities. The  advantages  of  this  choice  are : 

It  could  be  set  up  quickly. 

It  would  make  best  use  of  the  specialized 
skills  of  the  existing  company. 

It  can  expand,  to  keep  pace  with  the  mar- 
ket. 

It  could  later  be  developed  Into  a  more 
Integrated  operation  doing  Its  own  foundry 
work. 

b.  Going  immediately  into  an  integrated 
operation:  This  is  basically  the  choice  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Salaiz.  This  would  be  a  com- 
plete design,  casting  and  finishing  operation 
In  a  large  manufacturing  facility.  Industry 
experts  and  ovu  own  research  indicates  total 
Initial  capital  reqxUrements  (including  work- 
ing capital)  to  be  at  least  $200,000.  It  would 
need  to  reach  an  annual  sales  volume  of  up 
to  $1  million  for  efficient  operations. 

The  principal  advantage  of  this  choice  is 
that  It  would  expand  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  contribute  significantly  to  commu- 
nity development.  It  would  need  to  move 
more  towards  standardized,  mass  produced 
hardware  rather  than  the  present  custom 
type.  It  would  also  take  at  least  a  year  be- 
fore operation  could  begin. 

Recommendation:  I  recommend  alternative 
In  (a) — the  smaller,  more  specialized  facili- 
ty— as  the  most  promising  Immediate  source 
of  action.  Alternative  in  (b)  would  not  be 
ruled  out  as  an  eventual  solution.  If  the 
business  Is  as  successful  as  I  believe  it  could 
be,  expansion  into  an  Integrated  operation 
could  well  be  undertaken  through  a  local 
development  company  or  a  small  business 
Investment  company. 

Other  considerations:  I  have  grlven  the  data 
on  the  E  &  S  bid  on  the  defense  order  for 
door  handles  to  Mr.  Bothmer.  I  have  also 
been  advised  that  several  score  volunteers 
could  be  made  available  at  nominal  costs  to 
assist  in  management  training  and  counsel- 
ing. Finally,  Mr.  Salaiz  does  not  have  a  good 
accounting  system  and — according  to  re- 
ports— could  not  be  pursuaded  to  furnish 
cost  and  sales  data  needed  to  support  a  loan 
application.   An  expanded   operation  would 


require  Installation  of  an  efficient  account- 
ing system. 

W.  J.  Gabvin, 
Assistant  Administrator. 

Apsil  34,  1969. 
Mr.  Huaxt  Sandoval. 

Administrator,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  DC: 
Affidavits  in  my  possession  and  on  file  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  show 
that  there  Is  serious  reason  to  believe  Albert 
Puentes  has  engaged  or  attempted  to  en- 
gage in  shakedowns  of  SBA  loan  applicants. 
I  believe  that  this  warrants  your  immediately 
suspending  Puentes  pending  a  full  investi- 
gation. 

Henrt  B.  Gonzauez, 
Member  of  Congress. 


of  another  fishing  season  off  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  I  urge  swift  consideration  of  this 
new  legislation  I  am  introducing  today. 


A  MEANS  OF  HALTING  ILLEGAL 
SEIZURES  OF  U.S.  PISHING 
BOATS 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  new  legislation  to  try  to 
bring  the  Peruvians  and  other  Latin 
American  countries  that  illegally  seize 
American  fishing  boats  on  the  high  seas 
to  negotiations. 

This  bill  would  cut  off  imports  of  fish 
and  flsh  products  from  these  countries 
in  the  event  of  future  seizures.  In  the 
case  of  Peru,  such  imports  amount  to  a 
substantial  dollar  figure.  Commerce 
Department  figures  indicate  that  in 
1968,  Peru  exported  $62.1  million  to  the 
United  States. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  cutoff 
would  not  be  effective  while  discussions 
were  going  on.  Let  me  emphasize  that  my 
bill  is  not  to  punish  anyone,  but  rather 
to  have  disputes  arising  from  seizures  of 
our  fishing  vessels  off  their  coasts  taken 
to  the  negotiation  table  and  to  achieve 
some  understanding. 

We  do  not  h&ye  to  argue  over  their 
claim  of  200  miles  or  over  our  claim  of 
12  miles.  All  we  ask  is  that  these  coun- 
tries honor  our  historic  rights  the  same 
as  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States  honor  historic  rights  of  other  na- 
tions to  fish  in  their  fishing  zones. 

Meanwhile,  I  ani  fearful  that  our  fish- 
ing dispute  has  been  put  aside  during 
the  discussions  on  the  problem  of  Peru's 
expropriation  of  an  oil  plant,  and  I  want 
to  be  assured  that  American  fishermen 
are  heard  during  the  meetings  now  being 
held  or  to  be  held  shortly  between  the 
United  States  and  Peru. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  greater 
fear,  and  that  is  that  within  the  next 
few  weeks  there  will  be  additional  sei- 
zures off  the  Latin  American  coast,  and 
as  I  informed  my  colleagues  last  Thurs- 
day, the  International  Longshoremen's 
Union  has  passed  a  resolution  which 
could  lead  to  their  refusing  to  unload 
ships  from  any  country  Illegally  seizing 
U.S.  fishing  vessels.  This,  I  would  like  to 
prevent,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  feel  that  a 
law  such  as  would  be  provided  by  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  would 
accomplish  this  by  Government  rather 
than  by  union  action. 

Time  is  important  as  we  face  the  start 


THE  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  PAY 
100  PERCENT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES'  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
COSTS 

(Mr.  HOGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation— H.R.  10593— to 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
100  percent  of  health  benefits  costs  for 
Federal  employees. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  be  in  the  forefront  in 
providing  fringe  benefits  and  good  work- 
ing conditions  for  its  employees  rather 
than  trailing  behind  private  enterprise 
as  has  been  the  case.  Today,  many  en- 
lightened firms  pay  all  of  the  health 
benefits  costs  of  their  employees.  Surely, 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  this  enlightened  step. 

Originally,  the  health  benefits  law  pro- 
vided that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
would  establish  the  Federal  contribution 
within  a  specified  dollar  range,  but  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  least  expen- 
sive low-option  plan  offered  by  one  of  two 
Government- wide  carriers.  Due  to  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  the  high  option  plans, 
the  Government's  share  of  the  total 
premiums  was  down  to  less  than  30  per- 
cent by  1966. 

Public  Law  89-504  increased  the  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  rate,  restoring  It 
to  the  1960  level  of  38  percent  of  the  total 
premiums,  and  eliminated  the  tie-in  of 
the  Government  contribution  to  the  low 
option-rates.  However,  due  to  subsequent 
rate  increases,  the  Government's  con- 
tribution has  since  fallen  to  about  32 
percent  of  the  total  premium  costs.  Con- 
gress should  act  promptly  to  rectify  this 
inequity. 

There  have  been  several  proposals  in 
past  Congresses  and  in  the  current  Con- 
gress to  have  the  Government  assume 
varying  percentages  of  employee  health 
benefits  premiums.  In  fact,  during  the 
90th  Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tirement, Insurance,  and  Health  Bene- 
fits of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey 'Mr.  Daniels)  on  whose  subcommit- 
tee I  am  privileged  to  serve,  held  public 
hearings  on  legislation  calling  for  the 
Government  to  pay  100  percent  of  em- 
ployee health  benefit  premiums. 

After  considering  these  bills,  the  sub- 
committee noted: 

Aside  from  the  cost,  were  the  Government 
to  pay  the  total  premlvun.  employees  would 
naturally  choose  the  more  expensive  plans 
and  options  that  provide  the  richest  benefits, 
so  that  the  only  competition  among  health 
plans  wovUd  be  In  the  amount  and  kinds  of 
benefits  provided.  Ultimately,  every  plan 
might  be  not  only  covering  100  percent  of  all 
medical  expense^  but  exploring  the  Inclusion 
of  other  types  of  related  expenses. 

I  believe  that  this  was  a  valid  objec- 
tion to  the  proposals  that  have  been 
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made  In  the  pi«t.  However,  my  plan 
would  meet  thlai  objection.  It  would  set 
a  limit  on  the  types  of  coverage  to  which 
the  Government i would  contribute,  and  it 
would  retain  the  competition  that  now 
exists  among  the  36  different  plans  serv- 
ing Federal  employees. 

Essentially,  my  plan  would  have  the 
Government  pay  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  certain  specified  benefits  which  would 
be  provided  for  i  all  employees,  annui- 
tants and  their  families.  In  effect,  this 
would  become  thi  low-option  plan  which 
each  carrier  woujd  make  available  at  no 
cost  to  the  employee.  Each  carrier  would 
then  be  free  toj  offer  such  additional 
benefits  as  it  ch^,  with  the  employee 
paying  all  of  th«  additional  cost. 

The  Wll— H.R.  '10593— which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  iincludes  the  following 
benefits  for  which  the  Government  would 
pay  the  entire  cost: 

Up  to  180  day^'  hospital  coverage  for 
each  confinement^ 

Surgical  benefljts  as  outlined  in  the 
set  schedule  of  |ees  with  a  maximum 


of  $500  for  any  ohe  confinement. 

HedicaT  visits  tp  be  reimbursed  at  $10 
per  hospital  visit;! $8  per  home  visit;  and 
$6peroflace  visit;  : 

Diagnostic  services  as  provided  for  in 
a  set  schedule  of  f  ^es : 

First-aid  treatment  in  full  within  72 
hours  after  an  accident; 

Maternity  benefits  to  be  treated  as 
regular  hospital  benefits  plus  up  to  $200 
for  doctor's  charges; 

Nursing   care   \]p  to   $20   per   8-hour 
shift  for  up  to  ISOidays  a  calendar  year; 
Alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  for  up 
to  30  days  per  caleijdar  year; 

Mental  and  nervous  disorders  for  up 
to  30  days  per  caliidar  year: 

Dental  and  cosiietic  surgery  shall  be 
covered  only  when]  necessary  for  prompt 
reptdr  of  injury  ciused  by  an  accident. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  iant  to  make  it  clear 
at  this  point  that  t<iere  is  certainly  noth- 
ing sacred  about  these  specific  benefits 
that  I  have  included  in  my  bill.  Further 
consideration  may  demonstrate  that 
these  benefits  shoi4d  be  curtailed,  elimi- 
nated, or  expanded  to  include  additional 
benefits.  However.  I  do  believe  that  this 
legislation  is  a  ne<^ssary  starting  point 
which  can  be  refinjed  later  on  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Gcivernment  as  a  model 
employer  and  to  m^ke  Government  serv- 
ice more  attractive.: 

I  am  confident  that  the  basic  idea  of 
this  approach  to  providing  health  benefit 
coverage  for  FederaU  employees  is  sound. 
I  feel  it  merits  the  j  prompt  attention  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and,  indeed,  every  Member  of 
Congress. 


NIXON    ADMINIS'tRATION    SUPPLY- 
ING ARMS  TO  JORDAN 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  flhe  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  Wnd  extend  his  re- 
marks.) I 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  dis- 
tressed last  Friday  bpr  the  report  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  approved  the 
sale  of  $30  million  worth  of  arms  and 
equipment  to  Jorda^,  including  another 
squadron  of  F-104  jlet  interceptors. 

It  would  appear  tliat  this  administra- 


tion intends  to  continue  the  already  dis- 
credited policy  of  supplying  arms  to  the 
so-called  moderate  Arab  States  in  the 
hope  of  exercising  some  Influence  on 
these  countries. 

Has  the  administration  forgotten  that, 
in  attacking  Israel  in  June  1967,  Jordan 
used  arms  and  equipment,  including 
tanks,  provided  by  the  United  States? 

The  inclusion  of  a  squadron  of  F-104 
jet  interceptors  constitutes  an  especially 
grave  threat  to  peace,  for  these  jets  will 
firrther  bolster  the  increasing  Arab  mili- 
tary power  and  embolden  their  determi- 
nation to  destroy  Israel. 

We  all  know  that  Jordan  has  been  a 
base  for  terroristic  attacks  on  Israel 
which  have  continued  unabated  since 
the  6-day  war.  For  what  imaginable 
purpose  would  Jordan  use  these  jets  and 
other  military  equipment  except  to  at- 
tack Israel? 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  continuing  to  train  Jor- 
danian pilots  and  army  personnel  and 
other  Arab  pilots  and  army  personnel  in 
this  country.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  advised  me  in  a  letter  dated 
April  22  that  94  air  force  personnel 
and  74  army  personnel  from  Jordan  are 
being  trained  in  U.S.  service  schools 
during  fiscal  year  1969.  First  we  equip, 
and  then  we  train,  the  Royal  Jordaniari 
Air  Force. 

No   matter   what   the   history   of  the 
Middle  Eastern  confiict  demonstrates,  the 
same  stale  policies  continue  to  be  im- 
plemented.    The     administration     con- 
tinues to  arm  Jordan  in  the  face  of  every 
indication  that  these  weapons  will  be 
used  against  Israel,  to  which  we  have  a 
long-standing    commitment.    It    should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  vaunted 
"influence "  which  this  policy  was  sup- 
posed to  insure  in  the  past  was  destroyed 
when  King  Hussein  and  other  "moder- 
ate" Arab  leaders  placed  their  forces 
under  the  control  of  Nasser  in  the  6-day 
war.  What  is  there  to  insure  that  these 
weapons  will  not  become  an  addition  to 
Nasser's  developing  stockpile  of  weapons 
again — to  be  used  when  the  Arabs  be- 
lieve they  have  sufficient  arms  to  finally 
annihilate  Israel? 

Has  the  U.S.  Government  learned 
nothing  from  the  bloody  and  tragic  war 
that  took  place  less  than  2  years  ago? 
I  have  called  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  rescind  immediately 
the  sale  of  these  weapons  to  Jordan  and 
to  publicly  disavow  any  intention  of  ap- 
proving any  further  agreements  which 
would  subsidize  the  Arabs'  hostile  mili- 
tary intentions.  My  telegram  of  April  25 
to  the  President  follows: 

April  25.  1969. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  one  who  has  long  opposed  the  United 
States  providing  any  military  support  what- 
soever to  the  Arab  States,  I  strongly  pro- 
test the  decision  of  your  administration  to 
sell  $30  million  worth  of  arms  and  equipment 
to  Jordan.  The  Inclusion  of  a  squadron  of 
18  F-104  Jet  Interceptors  constitutes  an 
especially  grave  threat  to  prospects  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  public  pronouncements  of  Arai) 
leaders  on  their  continued  determination  to 
annihilate  Israel  make  It  clear  that  the 
receipt  of  these  weapons  wUl  only  encourage 
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the  Arabs  to  persist  In  their  refusal  to  begin 
direct  negotiations  with  Israel  on  out- 
standing Issues,  thereby  prolonging  the  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East. 

I  call  upon  you  to  Immediately  rescind  the 
sale  of  these  weapons  to  Jordan  and  to  pub- 
Itcally  disavow  any  intention  of  approving 
any  further  agreements  to  subsidize  the 
Arabs"  hostile  military  Intentions. 

William  F.  Ryan. 
Member  of  Congress. 


CONTINUE  OEO 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
in  recent  months  heard  and  read  much 
about  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, about  the  speciflc  programs  it  ad- 
ministers, about  its  worth — or  lack  of 
worth,  about  its  future.  From  some  crit- 
ics we  have  heard  that  OEO  has  not  been 
adequately  doing  the  job  of  flghting  pov- 
erty and  that  therefore  it  should  simply 
be  undone  this  yeaj  and  done  away  with 
the  next.  Others  agree  with  that  diag- 
nosis but  call  for  a  different  cure-  re- 
organization—they want  OEO  to  func- 
tion merely  as  an  innovating  agency  in 
charge  primarily  of  new,  experimental 
programs  which  would  presumably  be 
trajisferred   to   other   agencies   if   they 
were  successful  and  dropped  if  they  were 
not.  While  such  an  idea  may  have  a  cer- 
tain appeal  to  social  scientists,  we  who 
live  in  the  world  of  political  reality  know 
that  when  Congress  is  in  a  budget-trim- 
ming mood,  an  agency  without  a  perma- 
nent set  of  programs— and  the  concomi- 
tant protection  of  a  set  of  interested  par- 
ticipants— is  about  as  secure  as  a  turkey 
in  November. 

I  should  like  to  know  why — amidst  all 
the    recent    talk    about    the    future    of 
OEO— no  one  points  to  its  past.  The  OEO 
IS  not  yet  5  years  old— surely  that  is  a 
very  short  time  in  which  to  eradicate 
an   age-old   evil   such   as  poverty.   The 
OEO  has  consistently  been  underfimded 
by  the  Congress— surely  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  the  effectiveness  of  a  war  on  pov- 
erty if  it  is  fought  with  limited  weapons 
Despite  handicaps  such  as  these,  how- 
ever, OEO  has  managed  to  accomplish 
a  great  deal:  Community  action.  Head- 
start,     Upward     Bound,     neighborhood 
health    centers,    legal    services,    foster 
grandparents,  VISTA— these  names  do 
not  stand  for  failures  but  for  solid  suc- 
cesses:  they  are  now  part  of  the  na- 
tional vocabulary.  But  to  the  poor  them- 
selves, these  programs  are  more  than 
just  familiar  names;   they  are  reasons 
for  activity  in  place  of  Idleness,  expres- 
sion instead  of  silence,  hope  in  place  of 
what  at  best  was  apathy  and  at  worst 
was  despair.  What  happens  to  the  poor 
themselves  if  the  life  of  OEO  is  crippled 
or  cut  off?  The  OEO  is  their  agency,  their 
voice  in  official  Washington;  it  must  not 
be  allowed  suddenly  to  fall  silent. 

Amid  all  the  recent  talk  about  OEO,  we 
seem  to  have  heard  little  or  nothing  either 
from  the  poor  themselves  or  from  those 
who  are  often  closest  to  the  poor— the 
regional  OEO  workers.  I  should  like  to 
make  known  their  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject.   Accordingly,    I    should    like,    Mr. 
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Speaker,  to  place  into  the  Record  a  reso- 
lution drafted  by  community  action  offi- 
cials from  OEO's  northeastern  region. 

On  March  7,  1969,  the  Northeast  Region 
State  Economic  Opportunity  OtRce  Direc- 
tors, the  CJommunlty  Action  Agency  Presi- 
dent from  esich  State  In  the  Region,  and 
Community  Representatives  Advisory  Ckjun- 
cU  members  from  each  State  met  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  After  a  discussion  of  the 
basic  philosophies  of  the  Federal  anti-poverty 
program,  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  Its  future,  the  following  statement  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  all  three  groups 
present : 

We  do  not  approve  at  this  time  the  dis- 
memberment of  OEO  or  the  spinning  off  of 
programs  ruch  as  Head  Start,  Upward  Bound, 
Job  Corps,  VISTA,  Poster  Grandparents,  or 
Health  Centers. 

We  urge  the  Administration  and  Congress 
to  support  the  philosophy  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  the 
Community  Action  Agencies,  the  Community 
Action  process,  and  particularly  the  prin- 
ciple of  maximum  feasible  participation  of 
residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the 
groups  to  be  served.  This  statement  is  gen- 
erated in  part  by  the  position  taken  by  Head 
Start  Parents,  Upward-Bound  students. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  participants  and 
other  community  residents  throughout  the 
country  in  support  of  these  principles. 

We  further  support  the  principle  of  ex- 
tending Maximum  Feasible  Participation  of 
the  people  served,  as  developed  by  the  OfHce 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  all  Federal  serv- 
ice programs,  including  but  not  limited  to 
programs  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
Labor,  starting  with  the  representation  of 
the  poor  on  Department  advisory  councils. 


CHICAGO  TODAY 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  presence  of  something  new  and 
significant  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

For  many  years,  countless  thousands 
of  Chicagoans,  middlewestemers,  and 
others  throughout  America  have  read 
the  Chicago's  American.  They  have  un- 
doubtedly begim  to  notice  a  change. 
However,  beginning  today,  the  Chicago's 
American  will  appear  in  compact  form 
and  be  known  as  Chicago  Today. 

This  newspaper,  both  new  in  format 
and  name,  will  include  new  features  and 
new  writers  as  well  as  its  established 
favorites  whom  readers  have  enjoyed  so 
long  in  Chicago's  American. 

Under  this  new  format,  Chicago  Today 
will  incorporate  200  more  columns  of 
new  space  each  week,  thus  enabling  it  to 
keep  its  readers  even  better  informed. 
With  this,  the  writing  style  will  be  more 
concise  thus  enabling  the  new  format  to 
present  more  and  better  stories.  As  part 
of  presenting  its  expanding  coverage, 
Chicago  Today  will  have  complete  stock 
market  tables  in  virtually  all  editions  as 
well  as  the  closing  markets  in  the  final 
edition. 

In  line  with  the  new  format,  aimed  at 
the  "now"  group,  the  paper  has  a  sec- 
tion called  "now,"  which  in  effect  is  a 
directory  of  where  to  go,  what  to  do  and 
how  to  have  fun  in  Chicago  which  should 


be  of  great  benefit  to  its  readers.  There 
will  be  a  new  feature  called  Focus  which 
will  enable  Chicago  Today's  talented 
writers  to  examine  in  depth,  the  most 
important  issues  of  our  time  both  na- 
tionally and  in  Chicago.         ' 

Chicago  has  a  reputation  nationwide 
as  a  good  newspaper  town.  The  fact  that 
it  h£is  four  daily  newspapers  has  made 
it  one  of  the  most  competitive  news 
towns  in  the  country  and  this  helps  the 
readers.  This  newspaper  will  contribute 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  "good  newspaper 
town. " 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  RELIEVING  LOW- 
INCOME  ELDERLY  CITIZENS- 
HOMEOWNERS  OR  RENTERS— OF 
PART  OF  THEIR  LOCAL  PROP- 
ERTY   TAX    BURDEN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previoxis  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce 
today,  for  appropriate  reference,  H.R. 
10615,  the  Property  Tax  Relief  Act  of 
1969. 

H.R.  10615  is  designed  to  ease  the  prop- 
erty tax  burden  on  those  low-income  el- 
derly persons  whose  local  property  taxes 
are  excessively  high  in  relation  to  their 
total  Income  by  allowing  them  a  credit 
against  the  Federal  income  tax  for  that 
portion  of  the  property  tax  that  is  deter- 
mined to  be  excessive. 

The  bill  is  modeled  after  Wisconsin's 
highly  successful  Homestead  Relief  Act, 
which  allows  a  credit  against  the  Wis- 
consin State  income  tax. 

Poor  elderly  homeowners  often  have 
great  difficulty  in  paying  their  property 
taxes.  Frequently  the  homes  they  live  in 
were  purchased  many  years  before,  when 
property  taxes  were  low  and  job  income 
was  coming  in  regularly.  But  now  prop- 
erty taxes  have  risen  drastically,  especi- 
ally in  urban  areas,  and  these  elderly 
homeowners  are  retired  and  living  on 
small  fixed  incomes,  depleted  by  inflation 
and  supplsmented  inadequately  if  at  all 
by  social  security  payments.  The  thought 
of  moving  is  not  a  welcome  one;  there 
is  often  a  sentimental  attachment  to  the 
old  familiar  home  and,  beyond  this,  the 
task  of  moving  is  a  burdensome  one  for 
the  elderly. 

To  meet  this  problem,  the  bill  provides 
property  tax  relief  to  those  over  65  with 
a  total  yearly  income  of  $3,500  or  less. 
To  insure  that  only  triily  needy  persons 
receive  relief,  applicants  must  list  all 
forms  of  money  income,  including  non- 
taxable income  such  as  social  security, 
veteran's  disability  benefits,  public  as- 
sistance payments,  and  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits. 

The  credit  extends  to  elderly  renters 
as  well  as  homeowners — for  renters  it  Is 
assimied  that  25  percent  of  the  rent  pay- 
ment is  in  effect  payment  for  property 
taxes. 

For  those  eligible  persons  whose  income 
is  so  low  that  they  pay  no  Federal  tax, 
a  direct  cash  refund  is  substituted  for 
the  credit. 

The  refund  or  credit  is  intended  to 
offset  only  that  portion  of  the  property 
tax  that  is  well  in  excess  of  what  U  nor- 
mal. It  works  like  this. 


Property  taxes  are  considered  unusu- 
ally high  if  they  exceed  a  certain  per- 
centage of  household  income.  These 
percentages  are  increased  as  household 
income  increases.  After  determining  the 
amount  of  the  tax  which  Is  excessive,  a 
percentage  of  this  excessive  part  is  re- 
lieved. For  households  with  incomes  over 
$1,000,  there  is  a  refund  or  a  credit  for 
60  percent  of  the  excessive  part;  for 
those  with  incomes  under  $1,000,  the 
refund  or  credit  is  75  percent  of  the 
excessive  part. 

In  addition,  H.R.  10615  limits  the 
amount  of  property  taxes  that  can  be 
used  in  computing  relief  to  $300.  Thus, 
if  a  householder  has  property  tax  pay- 
ments of  $400  he  can  only  use  $300  of 
that  in  computing  his  refund  or  credit. 

As  one  might  expect,  the  upshot  of  all 
this  is  a  rather  complicated  formula.  For 
those  who  are  curious,  the  formula  is  in 
section  1603  of  the  bill,  the  text  of  which 
follows.  The  following  table  lists  the  size 
of  the  credit  or  refund  which  is  available 
in  some  representative  cases: 


Total  household 

Credit  or 

income 

refund 

Property  tax: 

$1,000 

$67.00 

J200.. 

1,000 

142.00 

$300 

1.000 

213.30 

JlOO 

2.000 

9.10 

J200 

2,000 

69.10 

$300 

2.000 

126. 10 

$100 

3,000 

0 

$200 

3,000 

0 

$300 

3,000 

43.50 

Because  the  bill  is  modeled  so  closely 
after  Wisconsin's  Homestead  Relief  Act, 
a  brief  look  at  some  aspects  of  Wiscon- 
sin's experience  with  the  law  might  be 
helpful. 

The  Wisconsin  law  was  passed  in  1964 
and  liberalized  in  1966.  In  1967,  it  pro- 
vided tax  relief  of  over  $6.3  million  to 
69.400  low  income  elderly  families  own- 
ing or  renting  their  homes,  for  an  average 
payment  of  $90.78.  The  total  relief 
granted  came  to  only  around  1  percent 
of  total  property  tax  collections  in  the 
State. 

Very  few  of  those  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram have  incomes  high  enough  to  make 
them  subject  to  the  State  income  tax.  so 
that  in  some  98  percent  of  the  cases  prop- 
erty tax  relief  is  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
cash  refund  rather  than  a  credit  against 
income  tax.  In  1966,  $5  million  of  the 
$5.1  million  in  relief  granted  came  in 
the  form  of  direct  cash  refimds.  In  this 
respect,  the  Wisconsin  law  is  a  kind  of 
negative  income  tax,  but  restricted  to 
those  past  their  working  age. 

The  main  objective  of  the  Wisconsin 
law  is  to  relieve  the  low  income  elderly 
of  excessive  property  tax  burdens.  But 
the  law  has  also  had  important  side  ef- 
fects. 

A  serious  problem  with  the  property 
tax  is  that,  especially  at  low  income 
levels,  it  tends  to  be  regressive — that  is, 
those  with  low  incomes  pay  a  higher  per- 
centage of  their  income  in  property  taxes 
than  those  with  higher  incomes.  The 
Wisconsin  Homestead  Relief  Act  has  re- 
duced this  regresslvlty  substantially. 

The  law  has  also  had  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  income  distribution,  since  it 
transfers  income  from  the  general  tax- 
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paying  population  to  those  persons  who 
are  very  poor,  and  since  the  poor  tend  to 
live  together,  to  those  jurisdictions  that 
are  very  poor. 

The  Wisconsin  experiment  has  been  so 
successful  that  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has  rec- 
ommended that  all  States  follow  Wis- 
consin's lead  In  giving  relief  to  elderly 
low-income  homeowners  and  renters. 
See  ACm,  State  and  Local  Finances: 
Significant  Features,  November  1968, 
page  5.  But  there!  Is  no  need  to  wait  for 
all  State  legislatures  to  act;  we  can  make 
this  relief  available  now  by  using  the 
Federal  Income  tax  system. 

If  this  bUl  was  passed.  States  like  Wis- 
consin which  have  such  property  tax 
relief  laws  might  wish  to  continue  them 
as  a  supplement  t»  the  Federal  credit. 

The  text  of  HJL  10615  foDows: 

H.R.   10615 
A  bill  to  amend  thp  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provl4e  relief  to  certain  Indi- 
viduals 65  years  dt  age  and  over  who  own 
or    rent    their    h<jme8.    through    a    system 
of  Income  tax  ciiedlta  and  refunds. 
B(  it  eryicted    bj)   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  assembled,  That  (a)  (1) 
subtlUe  A  of  the  litemal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954   (relating  to  liicome  taxes)   Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  eid  thereof  the  following 
new  chapter: 

"Chapthi  7 — Pkope<tt   Tax    Relief  for  the 

Low-lN<^ME  Elderly 
"Sec.   1601.  Deflnltldns. 

"Sec.  1602.  Claim  allowable  as  credit  or  re- 
fund. 
"Sec.   1603.  Amount  allowed  as  claim. 
"Sec.   1604.  Special  rules. 
"Sec.   1605.  Admlnlsi  ration. 
"Sec.  1601.  DErmrriONS. 

"Por  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(1)  Income. — Ths  term  'Income'  means 
the  sum  of  adjusted  gross  Income,  support 
money,  cash  public  assistance  and  relief  (not 
Including  any  amoi|nt  received  under  this 
chapter),  the  gross  lamount  of  any  pension 
or  annuity  (Including  railroad  retirement 
benefits,  all  payments  received  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  veterans  disability 
pensions),  nontaxable  Interest  received  from 
the  United  States,  a  State,  or  an  Instrimien- 
tallty  of  either,  work:nen'3  compensation  and 
the  gross  amount  of  'loss  of  time"  Insurance. 
Such  term  does  not  Include  gifts  from  non- 
governmental sourc(«,  or  surplus  food  or 
other  relief  In  kind  supplied  by  a  govern- 
mental agency. 

"(2)  Claimawt.— The  term  'claimant' 
means  a  person  who  has  filed  a  claim  under 
this  chapter  and  waj  both  domiciled  In  the 
United  States  and  8  5  years  of  age  or  over 
during  the  entire  taxable  year  preceding 
the  year  in  which  h«  flies  claim  under  this 
chapter.  When  two  or  more  Individuals  of 
a  household  meet  tlie  qualifications  for  a 
claimant,  or  when  a  homestead  is  occupied 
by  two  or  more  IndlTlduals  and  more  than 
one  such  Individual  [s  able  to  qualify  as  a 
claimant,  and  some  or  all  such  qualified 
Indlvidiials  are  not  related  as  determined 
under  paragraph  (3)  J  the  person  or  persons 
entitled  to  make  a  cliilm  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  Helegate. 

"(3)  HousKHOLD.— The  term  'household' 
means  a  claimant  atd  the  spouse  of  the 
claimant. 

"(4)  Household  income. — The  term 
'hoxisehold  Income'  ^eans  all  income  re- 
ceived by  all  persona  of  a  household  In  a 
taxable  year  while  mimbers  of  such  house- 
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whether  owned  or  rented,  and  so  much  of 
the  land  surrounding  it,  not  exceeding  one 
acre,  as  U  reasonably  neceesary  for  use  of 
the  dwelling  as  a  home,  and  may  consist 
of  a  part  of  a  multldwelUng  or  multipurpose 
building  and  a  part  of  the  land  upon  which 
It  Is  built.  (Such  term  also  includes  a  ven- 
dee In  possession  under  a  land  contract  and 
of  one  or  more  Joint  tenants  or  tenants  In 
common.)  Such  term  does  not  Include  per- 
sonal property  such  as  furniture,  furnish- 
ings, or  appliances. 

"(6)  Rent  consiituting  propehtt  taxis 
ACCRTJTO. — The  term  'rent  constituting  prop- 
erty taxes  accrued'  means  an  amount  equal 
to  26  percent  of  the  gross  rent  actually  paid 
m  cash  or  Its  equivalent  In  a  taxable  year 
by  a  household  solely  for  the  right  of  oc- 
cupancy of  its  homestead  in  such  taxable 
year. 

"(7)  Oross  rent. — The  term  'gross  rent' 
means  rental  paid  at  arms-length,  solely  for 
the  right  of  occupancy  of  a  homestead,  ex- 
clusive of  charges  for  any  utilities,  services, 
furniture,  furnishings  or  personal  property 
appliances  furnished  by  the  landlord  as  a 
part  of  the  rental  agreement,  whether  ex- 
pressly set  out  In  the  rental  agreement  or 
not. 

"(8)  Property  taxes  accrued. — 
"(A)  General  atJLX. — The  term  'property 
taxes  accrued'  means  State  and  local  prop- 
erty taxes  (exclmlve  of  special  assessments, 
delinquent  interest  and  charges  for  service) 
which  accrue  with  respect  to  a  claimant's 
homestead  in  a  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Ownership  by  more  than  one 
HOUSEHOLD. — When  a  homestead  Is  owned 
by  two  or  more  persons  or  entities  as  Joint 
tenants  or  tenants  in  common  and  one  or 
more  such  persons  or  entities  is  not  a  member 
of  claimant's  household,  'property  taxes  ac- 
crued' Is  that  part  of  property  taxes  ac- 
crued with  respect  to  such  homestead  as 
reflects  the  ownership  percentage  of  the 
claimant  and  his  household. 

"(C)  Owning  and  renting  in  same  tax- 
able year. — When  a  claimant  and  his  house- 
hold own  their  homestead  part  of  a  taxable 
year  and  rent  the  same  or  a  different  home- 
stead for  part  of  the  same  year  'property  taxes 
accrued'  means  only  taxes  accrued  with  re- 
spect to  the  homestead  when  both  owned 
and  occupied  as  such  by  claimant  and  his 
household,  multiplied  by  the  percentage  of 


twelve  months  that  such  property  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  such  household  as  its  home- 
stead In  such  year. 

"(D)  OCCTJPANCT  or  MORE  than  ONE  home- 
stead.— When  a  household  owns  and  occu- 
pies two  or  more  different  homesteads  in  the 
same  taxable  year,  property  taxes  accrued 
shall  relate  only  to  that  property  occupied  by 
the  household  as  a  homestead  for  the  great- 
est portion  of  such  year. 

"(E)   Homestead  paet  of  a  laboes  uNrr. 

Whenever  a  homestead  is  an  integral  part  of 
a  larger  unit  such  as  a  farm,  or  a  multi- 
purpose or  multldwelUng  building,  property 
taxes  accrued  shall  be  that  percentage  of  the 
total  property  taxes  accrued  as  the  value  of 
the  homestead  is  of  the  total  value,  except 
that  the  claimant  may  xise  the  total  propertv 
taxes  accrued  for  the  larger  unit,  but  not 
exceeding  forty  acres  of  land,  except  as  the 
limitations  of  section  ie03(b)(2)   apply. 
"Sec.  1602.  Claim    Allowable    as    Ore  jit   or 
Refund. 
"(a)   Allowance  OF  Claim. — Subject  to  the 
limitations  provided  in  this  chapter,  a  claim- 
ant may  claim  as  a  credit  against  taxes  im- 
posed by  chapter  1  for  a  taxable  year  prop- 
erty taxes  accrued  for  such  taxable  year,  or 
rent  constituting  property  taxes  accrued  for 
such  taxable  year,  or  both.  If  the  allowable 
amount   of   claim   exceeds   the   amount    (if 
any)   of  taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  the 
taxable  year  (less  the  aggregate  amount  of 
credits  allowable  under  part  IV  of  subchap- 
ter  A  of  chapter  1  for  the  taxable  year)   the 
amovmt  of  such   excess  after   audit   by   the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  shall   be  paid  to 
the  claimant.  No  Interest  shall  be  allowed  on 
any  payment  made  to  a  claimant  pursuant  to 
this  chapter. 

"(b)  Time  for  Pilinc.— A  claim  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  filed 
on  or  before  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for 
flllng  an  income  tax  return  for  such  taxable 
year  (taking  into  account  any  extension  of 
time). 

"Sec.  1603.  Amount   Allowed  f^  Claim. 

"(a)  Determination  of  Amoitnt. — The 
claim  allowable  to  a  claimant  under  thl.s 
chapter  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  following  table, 
on  the  basis  of  the  household  Income  of  the 
claimant's  household  and  of  such  household's 
eligible  property  taxes  and  rent  (as  defined 
In  subsection  (b) )  for  the  taxable  year: 
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II  household  income  is 


II 


III 


IV 


At  least 


but  not  more 
then- 


Then  the  allow- 
able claim  is  the 
product  of— 


times  the  amount 

by  which  elijible 

property  taxes  and 

rent  exceed  the 

sum  ol— 


plus- 


hold. 

"(6)    Homestead. — the    term    'homestead' 
means    a    dwelling    ih    the    United    States, 


"(b)  Eligible  Property  Taxes  and  Rent. — 
Por  purposes  of  subsection  (a)_  the  term 
'eligible  property  taxes  and  rent'  means  the 
leaser  of — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  property  taxes  accrued 
plus  rent  constituting  property  taxes  ac- 
crued, or 

"(2)    8300. 

"(c)  Set  Off  Against  Other  Tax  Liabili- 
ty— The  amount  of  any  claim  otherwise  pay- 
able under  this  chapter  for  a  taxable  year 
may  be  applied  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate against  any  liability  of  the  claimant 
with  respect  to  taxes  imposed  by  this  title, 
or  against  such  liability  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual who  was  a  member  of  his  household 
In  the  taxable  year. 

"(d)  One  Claimant  Pes  Household  Lim- 
rrATiON. — Only  one  claimant  per  household 
per  taxable  year  shall  be  entitled  to  relief 
under  this  chapter. 


"Sec.  1604.  Special  Rules 

"(a)  Rentals  Not  at  Arm's  Length. — In 
any  case  in  which  a  homestead  Is  rented  by 
a  person  from  another  person  under  cir- 
cumstances deemed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  to  be  not  at  arms-length,  he  may 
determine  rent  constituting  property  taxes 
accrued  as  at  arms-length,  and.  for  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  such  determination  shall  be 
final. 

"(b)  Mobile  Homes. — Under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  a  mobile  home 
shall  be  treated  as  a  homestead  for  purposes 
of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Claimants  Having  Different  Taxable 
Yeabs. — In  the  case  of  a  household  consisting 
of  two  claimants  who  do  not  have  the  same 
taxable  year,  household  income,  rent  con- 
stituting property  taxes  accrued,  and  prop- 
erty taxes  accrued  shall  be  determined  ( 1 )  on 
the  basis  of  an  annual  period  prescribed  by 


regulations  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
and   (2)   with  such  adjustments  as  may  be 
required  by  such  regulations. 
"Sec.  1606.  Administration. 

"(a)  Forms  and  Tables;  Computation  of 
Claim  by  Secretary. — In  administering  this 
chapter,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
make  available  suitable  forms  with  instruc- 
tions for  claimants,  including  a  form  which 
may  be  Included  with  or  a  part  of  the  Indl- 
vloLual  Income  tax  form.  The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  tables 
under  which  claims  under  this  chapter  may 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  10  cents.  The 
claimant  may  elect  not  to  record  on  his  claim 
the  amount  claimed  by  him,  in  which  case 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  compute 
the  claim  and  notify  the  claimant  by  mall  of 
the  amount  of  his  claim  under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Information. — Every  claimant  under 
this  chapter  shall  supply  to  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  in  support  of  his  claim,  reason- 
able proof  of  £ige,  rent  paid,  property  taxes 
accrued,  changes  of  homestead,  household 
membership,  household  income,  size,  and 
nature  of  property  claimed  as  the  homestead 
and  a  statement  that  the  property  taxes  ac- 
crued, on  the  basis  of  which  his  claim  is 
made,  have  been  or  will  be  paid  by  him  and 
that  there  are  no  delinquent  property  taxes 
on  the  homestead. 

"(c)  Right  To  Pile  Claim  on  Behalf  of 
Claimant. — The  right  to  file  a  claim  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  personal  to  the  claimant 
and  shall  not  survive  his  death,  but  such 
right  may  be  exercised  on  behalf  of  a  claim- 
ant by  his  legal  guardian  or  attorney-in-fact. 
When  a  claimant  dies  after  having  filed  a 
timely  claim  the  amount  thereof  shall  be  dis- 
bursed to  another  member  of  the  household, 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  If  the  claimant  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  his  household,  the  claim  may  be  paid 
to  his  executor  or  administrator,  but  if 
neither  is  appointed  and  qualified  vrtthln 
two  years  of  the  flllng  of  the  claim,  no 
amount  shall  be  paid  with  respect  to  the 
claim. 

"(d)  Redetermination  of  Claim. — When- 
ever on  the  audit  of  any  claim  filed  under 
this  chapter  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
determines  the  amount  thereof  to  have  been 
Incorrectly  determined,  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  redetermine  such  claim  and 
notify  the  claimant  of  such  redetermination 
and  the  reasons  therefor.  Such  redetermina- 
tion shall  be  final  unless  appealed  to  the 
Tax  Court  within  30  days  of  notice  thereof. 

"(e)  Recovery  of  Praudttlent  Claims. — In 
.iny  case  In  which  it  is  determined  that  a 
claim  is  or  was  excessive  and  was  filed  with 
fraudulent  Intent,  the  claim  shall  be  dis- 
allowed In  full,  and.  If  the  claim  has  been 
paid  or  a  credit  has  been  allowed  against  in- 
come taxes  otherwise  payable,  the  credit  shall 
be  canceled  and  the  amotint  paid  may  be 
recovered  by  assessment  as  income  taxes  are 
assessed  and  such  assessment  shall  bear  in- 
terest from  the  date  of  payment  or  credit  of 
the  claim,  until  refunded  or  paid,  at  the  rate 
of  1  percent  per  month.  The  claimant  in 
such  case,  and  any  person  who  assisted  in 
the  preparation  or  filing  of  such  excessive 
claim  or  supplied  information  upon  which 
.such  excessive  claim  was  prepared,  with 
fraudulent  intent.  shaU  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. In  any  case  In  which  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  a  claim  is  or  was  excessive  and 
was  negligently  prepared  10  percent  of  the 
c:rrected  claim  shall  be  disallowed  and  if 
the  claim  has  been  paid,  or  credited  against 
income  taxes  otherwise  payable,  the  credit 
shall  be  reduced  or  canceled,  and  the  proper 
portion  of  any  amount  paid  shall  be  similarly 
recovered  by  assessment  as  income  taxes  are 
assessed  and  such  assessment  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  one  percent  per  month  from  the  date 
of  payment  until  refunded  or  paid. 

"(f)  Appeal  to  Tax  Cottrt. — Any  person 
aggrieved  by  the  denial  in  whole  or  In  part 
of  relief  claimed  under  this  chapter  (except 


when  the  denial  is  based  upon  a  redeter- 
mination of  rent  constituting  property  taxes 
accrued  as  at  arms  length)  may  appeal  such 
denial  to  the  Tax  Coiirt  by  flllng  a  petition 
with  such  court  within  30  days  after  such 
denial." 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  A 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Chapter  7.  Property  tax  relief  for  the  low- 
Inoome  elderly." 

(b)  (1)  Section  40  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  cross  references)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  40.  Cross  References. 

"(1)  Por  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  subtitle  for  overpayments  of  tax,  see 
section  6401. 

"(2)  Por  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  with  respect  to  State  and 
local  property  taxes  of  the  low-Income 
elderly,  see  section  1602." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  item  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following; 

""Sec.  40.  Cross  references." 

(c)(1)  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  65  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating 
to  abatements,  refunds,  and  credits)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

""Sec.  6408.  Payments    to    Low-Income    El- 
derly With  Respect  to  State 
AND    Local    Property    Taxes. 
""For  authority  to  make  payments  to  low- 
income   elderly   with    respect   to   State    and 
local  property  taxes,  etc.,  see  section  1602." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item; 

"Sec.  6408.  Payments  to  low-income  elderly 
with  respect  to  property  taxes 
accrued." 

Sec.  2.  Section  164  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction  for 
taxes)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (g)  as  subsection  (h)  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (f)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  Disallowance  IN  Case  OF  Taxes  With 
Respect  to  Which  Credit  or  Payment  Al- 
lowed Under  Chapter  7. — Under  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  for  a  tax  with  respect  to 
which  a  claim  is  allowed  under  chapter  7 
(relating  to  property  tax  relief  for  low- 
Income  elderly) ." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  property  taxes 
accruing  and  rent  paid  on  or  after  January  1, 
1970. 


REFORM  OF  MILITARY  CODE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  reform 
the  Military  Code  so  that  a  repeat  of  the 
Presidio  Stockade  incident  could  not  oc- 
cur. My  legislation  would  make  the  dis- 
tinction between  mutiny  and  the  lesser 
charge  of  disobeying  an  order  much 
clearer.  It  would  also  require  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  particular 
armed  forces  before  prosecution  could 
take  place  for  an  offense  carrying  the 
death  penalty. 

I  Introduce  this  legislation  because  I 
do  not  believe  the  Presidio  incident 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  without  reme- 
dial action  being  taken.  This  legislation 


deals  with  the  two  fundamental  aspects 
of  that  Incident — the  failure  of  the  com- 
manding oflClcer  to  employ  a  proper  and 
accepted  interpretation  of  the  term  mu- 
tiny, and  the  proper  disagreement  of 
Pentagon  officials  with  this  action.  They, 
unfortunately,  had  no  legal  recourse.  If 
either  of  these  aspects  had  been  differ- 
ent, the  Presidio  incident,  as  we  know  It, 
could  not  have  occurred. 

It  was  Gen.  Stanley  Larsen's  failure 
to  heed  the  recommendation  of  the  pre- 
trial hearing  examiner  that  "the  charge 
of  mutiny  does  not  apply  to  the  facts 
of  October  14.  1968,"  which  precipitated 
this  gross  injustice.  There  have  been 
other  cases  of  sitdowns  in  the  Army ;  yet, 
to  my  knowledge,  only  cases  involving 
force  were  prosecuted  for  mutiny.  This 
legislation,  by  making  the  already  com- 
monly accepted  definition  of  mutiny 
clearer  in  the  law,  should  deter  future 
ill-advised  judgments  of  this  nature. 

The  fact  that  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  moved  in  less  than  24 
hours  of  General  Larsen's  confirmation 
of  the  first  Presidio  defendant's  sentence 
to  apply  a  rarely  used  clemency  power 
suggests  that  high  officials  of  the  Army 
also  were  upset  by  this  gross  injustice. 
"This  combination  of  events  is  no  acci- 
dent. My  conversations  with  Pentagon 
officials  confirm  this.  Yet,  under  military 
law,  there  was  nothing  they  could  do 
prior  to  prosecution.  My  bill,  while  serv- 
ing to  preserve  the  decentralized  char- 
acter of  the  Armed  Forces,  would  serve  to 
reassert  a  greater  sense  of  legal  authority 
In  the  field  of  military  law,  at  least  in 
capital  cases. 

What  concerns  me  even  more  than  the 
gross  injustice  perpetrated  against  these 
27  young  men  in  this  single  incident  Is 
that  it  may  not  have  been  an  isolated  in- 
cident. It  may  have  been  motivated  by 
political  considerations,  and  had  the  ob- 
ject of  cracking  down  on  antiwar  be- 
havior as  well  as  to  discriminate  in  the 
handling  of  military  infractions  on  the 
basis  of  imputed  or  actual  political  mo- 
tivations behind  infractions.  Whether  it 
applies  to  civilian  or  military,  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  justice  to  me. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  Is  Informed 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  sending  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress which  is  expected  to  arrive  very 
shortly.  In  view  of  this  and  In  a  spirit  of 
cooperation,  if  there  is  no  objection 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  Chair  will  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  distinguished 
Speaker  be  able  to  say  how  long  it  will 
be  before  this  message  may  be  received? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  of  course. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  was  assured 
by  the  staff  of  the  President  that  the 
message  would  be  here  sometime  between 
1  and  1:30  p.m.  On  the  basis  of  that  In- 
formation given  to  me  I  spoke  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  and  he  agreed  to 
ask  for  a  recess  under  those  circum- 
stances. 
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The  SPEAKEH.  If  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion, the  House  will  stand  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  The  bells 
will  be  rung  15  minutes  before  the  House 
reconvenes. 

There  was  no  (Objection. 

Accordingly  (it  1  o'clock  and  12  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  HjDuse  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  (Jf  the  Chair. 

A)(TES    BECSSS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
2  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m. 


MESSAGE  PR(t)M  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  Writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Hoiise  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


At  issue  is  whet 
abled  to  take  hold 
its  institutions 
its  government 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-108)  I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read;as  follows: 

To  the  Congres3\  of  the  United  States: 
Carved  out  of  ^ampland  at  our  coun- 
try's birth,  the  Nation's  Capital  city  now 
sets  a  new  test  ot  national  purpose.  This 
was  a  city  that  njien  dared  to  plan — and 
build  by  plan — ^l^ying  out  avenues  and 
monuments  and  ihousing  in  accordance 
with  a  common  rational  scheme.  Now 
we  are  challenged  once  again  to  shape 
our  environment  J  to  renew  our  city  by 
rational  foresight  and  plarming,  rather 
than  leaving  it  toigrow  swamp-like  with- 
out design. 

ler  the  city  will  be  en- 

of  its  future;  whether 

[11  be  reformed  so  that 

an  truly  represent  its 

citizens  and  act  upon  their  needs. 

Good  govemmoit,  in  the  case  of  a  city, 
must  be  local  government.  The  Federal 
Government  has  la  special  responsibility 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  it  also 
bears  toward  the  District  the  same  re- 
sponsibility it  biars  toward  all  other 
cities:  to  help  local  government  work 
better,  and  to  attempt  to  supplement 
local  resources  fir  programs  that  city 
officials  judge  mo$t  urgent. 

My  aim  is  to  inci-ease  the  responsibility 
and  efficiency  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's new  governinent,  which  has  per- 
formed so  ably  dtiring  its  first  perilous 
years.  Early  in  tais  Administration,  we 
recommended  prqposals  that  would  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  local  law  en- 
forcement and  orovide  the  resources 
needed  by  local  officials  to  begin  revital- 
izing the  areas  dainaged  during  the  civil 
disturbance.  Tho$e  proposals,  however, 
cover  only  a  part  lof  the  program  which 
will  be  essential  fc^  the  District  Govern- 
ment to  respond '  to  the  wishes  of  its 
people. 

I  now  present  t^e  second  part  of  this 
program,  worked  out  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  Distirict  Government,  and 
based  upon  the  ne  eds  articulated  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  Ci  ,y  Council. 

This  program  wj  U  provide: 


— An  orderly  mechanism  for  achieving 
self-government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

— Representation  in  Congress. 

— Added  municipal  authority  for  the 
City  Council  and  the  Mayor. 

— Additional  top  management  positions 
to  bring  new  talents  and  leadership 
into  the  District  Government. 

— A  secure  and  equitable  source  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  District's  budget. 

—An  expanded  rapid  rail  transit  sys- 
tem, linking  the  diverse  segments  of 
our  Capital's  metropolitan  region. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LENNON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

I  Roll  No.  49) 

Adair  EdmondsoQ  Ottinger 

Annunzlo  Edwards,  La.  Phllbln 

Arenda  Evlns.  Term.  Poff 

Aahbrook  Fallon  PoUoctc 

AslUey  Fish  PoweU 

Barrett  Gallagher  Puclnskl 

Bateo  Gerttys  QuUlen 

Bell.  Calif.  Green,  Greg.  RaadaU 

Betts  Halpem  Relfel 

Blaggl  Hansen.  Wash.  Roberta 

Bingham  Hathaway  Rooan 

Blaclcbiirn  Hawkins  Rootuey,  Pa. 

Blatnllc  Hubert  Rostenkowskl 

Boiling  Heckler.  Mass.  Roudebush 

Brasco  Helstoskl  Riunsfeld 

Brown,  Calif.  Hollfleld  St.  Onge 

BroyhlU,  Va.  Hull  Sandman 

Byrne,  Pa.  Ichord  Scheuer 

CahlU  Jarman  Scott 

Carey  Jonee,  Ala.  Smith.  N  Y 

Celler  Karth  Star.ton 

Chappell  Klrwan  Stelger,  Wis. 

Chlsholm  KuykendaU  Stephens 

Clancy  Landrum  Symington 

Clark  Uoyd  Taft 

Clay  Long,  La.  Teague,  Calif. 

Collins  Luloens  Teague,  Tex 

Colmer  McDonald,  Van  Deertln 

Conte  Mich.  Waggonner 

Conyera  Mann  Watklna 

Corbett  Mlkva  Watson 

Corman  Mlzell  Watts 

CunrUr.gham  Monagan  Whalley 

Daddarlo  Moorhead  Wldrall 

Dlgga  Morton  Wolff 

Donohue  Murphy,  N.T.  Wyda«r 

Dulskl  NedzJ 

Dwyer  NUc 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  On  this  rollcall  321  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DISTRKTT  OP  COLUMBIA— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  continue  the  reading  of  the 
message. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Government  bears  a  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  our 
Capital's  citizens  in  general.  It  owns 
much  of  the  District's  land  and  employs 
many  of  its  citizens.  It  depends  on  the 
services  of  local  government.  The  con- 
dition of  our  Capital  city  is  a  sign  of 


the  condition  of  our  nation — and  is  cer- 
tainly taken  as  such  by  visitors,  from 
all  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  from 
around  the  globe. 

However,  this  Federal  responsibility 
does  not  require  Federal  rule.  Besides 
the  official  Washington  of  monuments 
and  offices,  there  is  the  Washington  of 
850.000  citizens  with  all  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  people  of  any  major 
city,  striving  and  sacrificing  for  a  better 
life — the  eighth  largest  among  the  cities 
of  our  country. 

SELF- CO  VERN  MX  NT 

Full  citizenship  through  local  self- 
government  must  be  given  to  the  people 
of  this  city:  The  District  Government 
cannot  be  truly  responsible  until  it  is 
made  responsible  to  those  who  live  un- 
der its  rule.  The  District's  citizens  should 
not  be  expected  to  pay  taxes  for  a  govern- 
ment which  they  have  no  part  in  choos- 
ing— or  to  bear  the  full  burdens  of  cit- 
izenship without  the  full  rights  of  cit- 
izenship. 

/  therefore  ask  Congress  to  create  a 
Commission  on  Self -Government  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  charged  vnth 
submitting  to  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent a  proposal  for  establishing  mean- 
ingful self-government  in  the  District. 

In  order  for  any  government  to  be  ac- 
coimtable  to  the  people,  responsibilities 
must  be  clearly  pinpointed,  and  officials 
must  have  the  powers  they  need  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities.  The  Commis- 
sion woiild  recommend  how  best  to  aug- 
ment and  allocate  the  legislative  and 
executive  authorities  with  respect  to  gov- 
erning the  city. 

The  members  of  this  Commission  would 
be  partly  appointed  by  the  President, 
partly  designated  by  the  Congress,  and 
partly  chosen  in  a  city-wide  election  by 
the  citizens  of  the  District.  They  would 
be  given  an  adequate  but  strictly  de- 
fined time  period  to  formulate  their 
plan.  I  would  hope  that  the  Commission 
would  be  established  promptly,  so  that 
its  report  could  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  in  time  for  the 
1970  legislative  session.  With  adequate 
funding,  they  would  be  able  to  draw  on 
the  wisdom  of  consultants  throughout 
the  country — men  who  know  firsthand 
the  art  of  the  possible,  as  well  as  those 
who  study  government — in  addition  to 
their  own  staff. 

The  Commission  members  must  give 
thorough  consideration  to  the  many  al- 
ternative plans  for  self-government 
which  have  been  presented  over  the 
years.  But  they  must  also  make  use  of 
new  knowledge  we  have  gained  about 
the  problems  of  existing  local  govern- 
ments around  the  country — in  finance, 
management,  urban  development,  citizen 
participation  and  many  other  areas.  They 
must  seek  the  sentiment  of  the  District's 
citizens  from  the  earliest  stages  of  their 
work. 

There  also  is  a  Federal  interest  that 
must  be  respected.  The  normal  fimctions 
of  the  Federal  agencies  must  be  guar- 
anteed and  their  vital  operations  pro- 
tected. There  must  be  continued  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  public  buildings  and 
monuments  and  assurance  of  well-being 
for  the  men  and  women  who  work  in 
them  or  come  to  visit.  The  rights  of  the 
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be  respect  for  the  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  the  District  which  the  Con- 
stitution places  in  the  Congress. 

To  establish  a  new  government  in  so 
diverse  and  active  a  city  as  the  District 
is  certainly  no  easy  task.  There  are 
dangers  in  setting  up  new  governments, 
as  well  as  opportunities.  Congress  has 
been  rightly  concerned  that  the  plan  for 
self-government  must  insure  responsible 
elections,  effective  executive  leadership, 
protection  of  individual  liberty  and  safe- 
guards for  District  of  Columbia  em- 
ployees. Self-government  must  be  ex- 
tended in  a  timely  and  orderly  manner. 
It  is  especially  important  that  the 
Commission  go  beyond  the  issue  of  self- 
government  as  such,  and  concern  itself 
with  the  effective  functioning  of  govern- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Under 
the  existing  government  structure  the 
City  Council  finds  itself  without  the 
power  to  deal  with  many  crucial  prob- 
lems because  of  the  conflicting  and  di- 
vided authorities  that  now  reside  in  in- 
dependent agencies. 

But  there  is  no  cause  for  delay:  Self- 
government  has  remained  an  unfulfilled 
promise  for  far  too  long.  It  has  been 
energetically  supported  by  the  past  four 
Presidents — Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower.  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved measures  to  provide  it  during  the 
81st,  82nd,  84th,  and  86th  Congresses.  We 
owe  the  present  lack  of  local  elections  to 
the  Reconstruction  period,  when  Con- 
gress rescued  the  District  from  bankrupt- 
cy but  suspended  the  voting  franchise. 
Congress  established  a  Commission  form 
of  government  in  1874  as  a  temporary 
"receivership,"  but  the  Commissioners' 
government  persisted  for  over  90  years — 
and  today,  even  after  reorganization  in 
1967,  the  District  remains  under  Federal 
control. 

The  history  of  failure  for  self-govern- 
ment proposals  shows  the  need  for  a  new 
plan  strong  enough  to  stand  up  against 
the  old  questions  or  criticisms.  Myriad 
different  plans  have  been  offered — and 
will  be  offered  again  this  year.  But  each 
will  have  its  own  doubters  as  well  as  its 
supporters.  A  Commission  must  examine 
all  of  them,  combining  old  and  new  ide^ 
in  a  proposal  that  will  at  last  win  the 
broad-based  respect  necessary  for  final 
acceptance,  and  that  will  carry  the  au- 
thority of  a  disinterested  group  of  men 
whose  vocation  is  government — jurists, 
political  leaders  and  scholars,  as  well  as 
other  citizens,  investing  the  wisdom  of 
their  life's  work  in  a  truly  new  govern- 
ment. 

Recognizing  both  the  solemn  right  of 
the  District's  citizens  to  self-government 
and  the  Federal  interest.  I  ask  Congress 
to  act  promptly  on  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Self  Govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
will  be  transmitted  shortly. 

CONGRESSIONAL   REPRESENTATION 

I  also  urge  Congress  to  grant  voting 
representation  in  Congress  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  should  offend  the  demo- 
cratic senses  of  this  nation  that  the  850,- 


I  urge  that  Congress  approve,  and  the 
States  ratify,  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution granting  to  the  District  at  least 
one  represenative  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senatives,  and  srich  additional  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  as  the  Congress 
shall  approve,  and  to  provide  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  two  Senators. 

Until  such  an  amendment  is  approved 
by  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  States.  / 
recommend  that  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  a  non-voting  House 
delegate  from  the  District. 

STRENGTHENING  THE  CITY   COUNCIL  AND  MAYOR 

While  working  for  self  government  and 
Congressional  Representation  for  the  fu- 
ture, I  recommend  that  Congress  take 
certain  measures  this  session  to  strength- 
en the  present  District  Government,  in 
both  authority  and  efficiency. 

The  Reorganization  Plan  which  estab- 
lished the  present  government  left  to 
Congress  many  mundane  municipal 
functions  which  are  burdensome  chores 
to  it  but  important  functions  for  good 
local  government.  At  present,  Congress 
must  allot  a  portion  of  its  legislative 
calendar  to  setting  ordinances  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  effect  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a  local  City  Council  for 
the  Capital.  It  thus  deals  with  matters 
which  are  of  little  or  no  importance  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole — the  setting  of  a 
fee.  for  example,  to  redeem  a  dog  from 
the  city  pound.  The  concerns  of  the  Dis- 
trict are  frequently  shunted  aside  to  al- 
low for  higher-priority  legislative  busi- 
ness. "No  policy  can  be  worse  than  to 
mingle  great  and  small  concerns." 
argued  Augustus  Woodward,  one  of  the 
founders  of  our  city,  when  Congress  con- 
sidered establishing  a  territorial  form  of 
government  in  1800.  "The  latter  become 
absorbed  in  the  former;  are  neglected 
and  forgotten." 

Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  transfer 
a  number  of  specific  authorities  to  the 
District  Government — including  author- 
ity to  change  various  fees  for  user  charges 
now  fixed  by  statute,  waive  license  fees 
for  new  businesses,  for  persons  whose 
businesses  have  been  burnt  out  in  a  civil 
disturbance,  and  modernize  the  licensing 
of  various  businesses,  occupations  and 
professions. 

In  addition,  I  recommend  that  the 
Mayor  be  given  certain  local  responsi- 
bilities now  exercised  by  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies.  Reorganization  plans 
will  be  submitted  in  the  coming  weeks  to 
transfer  local  functions  now  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government — and  frequent- 
ly paid  for  by  the  District — to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  District  Government. 
Local  services  should  be  operated  by  local 
government.  Such  responsibilities  are 
only  an  extra  burden  for  the  Federal  de- 
partments, which  should  rightly  devote 
their  energies  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
natiorl. ' 

I  wlj(l,  also  submit  other  reorganization 
plans  to  transfer  certain  independent  or 
quasi-independent  District  agencies  to 
the  Mayor's  jurisdiction.  These  actions 
will  strengthen  the  executive  direction  of 
the  City's  administration  and  comple- 
ment the  continuing  reorganization  and 


strengthening  of  the  District's  adminis- 
trative structure.  s 
^  Granting  new  authority  to  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  would  in  no  way  preju-' 
dice  the  ultimate  form  or  degree  of  Self 
Government.  It  would  provide  them  with 
powers  which  any  good  local  government, 
however  chosen,  should  exercise.  By  initi- 
ating this  process  now,  we  thus  build  the 
strength  of  local  institutions  even  as  we 
make  them  more  responsible,  formally, 
to  their  citizens. 

MORE     HIGH     LEVEL     CIVIL    SERVANTS 

Good  government  is  the  product  of  able 
and  dfedicated  i>eople  working  together. 
The  District  Government  needs  the  very 
best  urban  managers  and  experts  this 
nation  has  to  direct  the  Capital's  growth 
and  apply  its  resources,  and  it  must  be 
able  to  attract  such  public  servants  at 
realistic  salary  rates. 

Adding  to  the  number  of  top  manage- 
ment positions  is  vital  to  the  effective 
carrying  out  of  District  Government  re- 
organization— the  creation  of  new  de- 
partments recently  announced  by  the 
Mayor,  and  other  steps  planned  for  the 
future.  Such  reorganization,  streamlin- 
ing the  chain  of  command,  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  achievements  of  the 
Mayor's  first  years. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  to  increase  the  number  of  su- 
pergrade  positions  available  to  the  Dis- 
trict Government. 

THE    FEDERAL    PAYMENT 

The  District  of  Columbia  cannot 
achieve  strong  and  efficient  government 
unless  it  has  ample  and  dependable 
sources  of  financing.  Sound  financing 
can  be  achieved  only  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  its  appropriate  share. 

/  therefore  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  a  Federal  payment  for- 
mula, fixing  the  Federal  contribution  at 
30  percent  of  local  tax  and  other  general 
fund  revenues. 

This  formula  would  equitably  refiect 
the  Federal  interest  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  this  time  with  respect  to: 

— the  217.000  Federal  employees  who 
work  in  the  District,  about  one-third 
of  the  local  work  force. 

— the  more  than  10  million  Americans 
who  visit  their  Nation's  Capital  each 
year. 

— the  embassies  and  nationals  of  the 
foreign  governments. 

— the  land  and  buildings  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  cannot 
be  taxed  but  comprise  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  District's  land  value. 

Enactment  of  a  formula  approach 
would  be  a  significant  step  toward  effec- 
tive government  in  the  District.  It  would 
tie  the  level  of  Federal  aid  to  the  burden 
of  local  taxes  on  the  District's  citizens. 
It  would  also  provide  the  District  with 
a  predictable  estimate  for  use  in  the  an- 
nual budget  process,  thus  allowing  it  to 
plan  its  expenditures  more  accurately 
and  imaginatively  for  the  growing  needs 
of  its  population.  A  similar  formula, 
dealing  with  District  borrowing  authori- 
zation, was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
more  than  a  year  ago — and  has  already 
proven  its  worth  in  improved  budgetary 
planning. 

The  proposed  Federal  payment  for- 
mula would  not  involve  an  automatic  ex- 
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penditure  of  Federal  funds.  The  Federal 
pa3mient  would  still  have  to  be  appro- 
priated by  Congress. 

By  authorizing  the  Federal  payment  at 
30  percent  of  all  EHstrlct  general  fund 
revenues,  the  Congress  would  allow  a 
payment  of  $120  million  in  fiscal  1970.  an 
increase  of  $30  million  above  the  present 
fixed  authorizatllon.  This  payment  is  in- 
corporated in  the  District's  1970  budget 
request. 

BAI.ANCO    TUNSPORTATION    STSTEIC 

The  National  Capital  needs  and  de- 
serves a  mass  trapslt  system  that  is  truly 
metropolitan,  unifying  the  central  city 
with  the  surrounding  suburbs.  As  a  part 
of  its  responsibiltty  for  the  National  Cap- 
ital Region,  tht  Federal  Government 
should  support  deliberate  action,  based 
upaa  effective  planning,  to  meet  the  fu- 
ture transportation  needs  of  the  Region. 
The  surrounding  areas  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  as  Congress  rightly  recognized, 
include  the  most  rapidly  growing  areas 
of  population  and  job  opportunities,  po- 
tentially of  rich  »eneflt  to  the  inner  dty. 

Mass*  transit  ihust  be  part  of  a  bal- 
aifted  transportation  network.  A  sub- 
way will  not  relieve  local  governments 
of  the  duty  to  ijiodemize  and  improve 
their  highway  systems  and  other  forms 
of  transportation,  so  that  all  citizens 
have  an  adequate  choice  as  to  how  they 
travel.  Clearly,  Ithe  Impasse  that  has 
arisen  between  proponents  of  road  and 
rail  transportation  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  ar^a  has  contributed  lit- 
tle to  the  progress  of  either.  There  are, 
however,  hopeful  signs  that  a  fair  and 
effective  settlement  of  these  Issues  will 
be  reached  In  theinear  future.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  those  involved — central 
city  dwellers,  suburbanites,  shoppers, 
employees,  and  \«isitors  alike— that  this 
be  done. 

The  Washingtbn  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  in  consultation  with 
the  District  Govmunent  and  other  local 
jurisdictions,  hai  prepared  legislation 
which  would  extend  the  presently  au- 
thorized 25-mile  ;  rapid  rail  transit  sys- 
tem to  a  97-mil#  regional  system.  The 
expanded  systemi  would  provide  rapid 
transit  between  tpe  downtown  and  out- 
lying areas.  It  would  facilitate  the  free 
flow  of  resources!  and  labor,  and  would 
benefit  all  eight  l  jurisdictions  involved 
in  its  planning  ai^d  approval. 

The  proposed  Qegislation  fulfills  the 
Congressional  mandate  in  a  1966  Act, 
which  directed  tlie  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transportation  Authority 
to  plan,  develop,  llnance  and  provide  for 
the  operation  of  a  full  regional  rapid 
rail  system  for  the  National  Capital 
area. 

The  97-mile  iystem  would  relieve 
downtown  congestion;  Increase  employ- 
ment; make  educational,  cultural  and 
recreational  facilities  more  accessible; 
reduce  air  pollution;  stimulate  business, 
industry,  and  tourism;  broaden  tax 
bases;  and  promite  orderly  urban  de- 
velopment of  thei  Nation's  Capital. 

The  cost  of  thfe  expanded  system  is 
estimated  to  be  sbme  $2.5  bUllon.  Pare 
box  receipts  woul(>  pay  for  $835  million. 
The  remaining  cdst  of  $1.7  billion  (the 
net  project  cost)  would  be  divided  equi- 
tably among  all  ihe  governments  con- 


cerned on  a  %-V3  sharing  basis  between 
Federal  and  local  govemments. 

The  local  governments  concerned  have 
already  passed  bond  referenda  or  taken 
other  appropriate  action  to  finance  their 
contributions  of  $347  million.  But  action 
by  Congress  is  needed  to  authorize 
grants  sufficient  to  cover  the  $1.1  billion 
Federal  (%)  share  of  the  net  project 
cost  and  capital  contributions  of  $216 
million  for  the  District's  portion  of  the 
local  (V^)  share. 

/  urge  that  Congress  promptly  appro- 
priate the  necessary  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  the  97 -mile  system. 

PZNNSTLVANIA    AVKNXTK 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  Washington 
that  so  many  millions  flock  to  visit;  the 
Washington  that  stands  as  a  proud  phys- 
ical symbol  of  our  Nation's  liberties  and 
its  hopes. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  should  be  one  of 
the  great  Avenues  of  our  Republic — as  in 
the  original  version  of  our  Capital  City — 
and  will  be  so  if  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Commission  presses  forward  with  its 
present  plans.  Already,  in  accordance 
with  the  Commission's  plans,  construc- 
tion of  the  Presidential  Building  at  13th 
Street  has  been  completed;  construction 
is  continuing  on  the  new  Capital  Reflect- 
ing Pool,  as  well  as  buildings  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Labor  Department.  Planning  is  going 
forward  for  the  PedersJ  Trlsuigle,  a  new 
Municipal  Center  at  Judiciary  Square, 
and  an  extension  of  the  National  Gallery. 
Our  ultimate  goal  must  be  the  Avenue  of 
L'Enfant's  Plan,  a  grand  route  connect- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  President's 
House,  the  vital  center  of  the  City,  mon- 
umental in  Importance  but  designed  for 
the  Citizens  of  this  Nation  to  enjoy  at  all 
hours  for  work  or  pleasure.  I  will  en- 
courage the  development  of  this  plan  and 
submit  legislation  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

One  of  the  most  significant  additions 
to  Permsylvanla  Avenue  will  be  an  in- 
ternational center  for  scholars,  to  be 
established  as  a  living  memorial  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  area  jiist  north 
of  the  National  Archives.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  more  appropriate  memorial 
to  a  President  who  combined  a  devotion 
to  scholarship  with  a  passion  for  peace. 
The  District  has  long  sought,  and  long 
needed,  a  center  for  both  men  of  letters 
and  men  of  affairs.  This  should  be,  as 
it  was  first  proposed,  "an  institution  of 
learning  that  the  22nd  Century  will  re- 
gard as  having  influenced  the  21st." 

The  renewal  of  Permsylvanla  Avenue 
is  an  enterprise  which  two  Presidents 
have  supported.  Their  vision  was  the 
great  vision  of  Pierre  L'Enfant,  George 
Washington,  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
whose  plans  embodied  the  ageless  ideal 
of  a  Capital  City.  It  is  a  vision  which 
links  Presidents,  as  it  links  the  citizens 
of  the  District,  In  the  love  of  this  city. 
And  I  am  proud  to  join  them. 


with  a  new  urgency.  It  testa  our  vlaion 
of  man.  and  of  the  firture  of  his  cities. 

I  ask  the  Congrress,  and  the  American 
people,  to  join  in  this  great  enterprise, 
knowing  that  if  we  govern  with  wisdom 
In  this  Capital  City,  it  will  be  a  proud 
symbol  of  the  quality  of  American  life 
and  the  reach  of  America's  aspirations. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  April  28,  1969. 

The  message  was.  without  objection, 
referred  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Albert)  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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FUNERAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE   HARRY   R.   SHEPPARD 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  add  some  further  information.  I  know 
there  has  been  an  announcement  on  the 
floor  today  of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Harry  R.  Sheppard,  this  morning  at 
5  o'clock. 

I  have  just  received  this  further  Infor- 
mation: that  the  funeral  services  will  be 
held  Thursday  morning,  at  10  ajn.,  at 
the  Robert  Pumphrey  Home  at  7557  Wis- 
consin Avenue  in  Bethesda.  The  Inter- 
ment of  the  body  will  be  at  the  National 
Memorial  Park,  on  Lee  Highway,  1  mile 
west  of  Falls  Church. 


OUTSTANDING  TEACHER  AWARD  TO 
MISS  BARBARA  GOLEMAN,  OF 
FLORIDA 

(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida  in  paying  tribute  to 
Miss  Goleman,  who  received,  as  indi- 
cated, the  outstanding  teacher  of  the 
year  award  for  the  entire  United  States. 
I  wish  to  say  how  proud  we  are  through- 
out the  State  of  Florida,  and  as  I  am  sure 
is  true  throughout  the  Nation,  of  the 
great  contributions  being  made  by  dedi- 
cated schoolteachers  such  as  Miss  Gole- 
man. 

In  this  instance  this  particular  lady 
has  shown  outstanding  ability  in  the  best 
tradition  of  a  great  profession. 

I  was  proud  to  join  with  the  contin- 
gency at  the  White  House  today  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  her,  and  I  thought  it  was 
particularly  fitting  that  the  three  stu- 
dents who  were  in  attendance  with  her 
are  such  outstanding  students  and  repre- 
sent such  a  diversified  group  of  the  fine 
individuals  who  are  being  instructed  in 
the  schools  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  colleague  in 
paying  this  tribute  to  Miss  Goleman  and 
to  those  students. 


A  GREAT  ENTERPRISE  ^^^^^^^^^^^~ 

It  is  a  noble  aim— this  planning  of  a    POSTAL  RATE  INCREASES-KEY  TO 


Capital  City.   It  encompasses  a  drive 
which  must  apply  to  areas  of  rebuilding 


POSTAL  REFORM 
(Mr.   DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 


beyond  a  single  Avenue,  and  to  areas  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
of  need  beyond  physical  renovation.  It  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
Infuses  our  knowledge  of  hiiman  want    extend  his  remarks. ) 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  who  has  advocated  taking  politics 
out  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
reforming  this  great  Department  so  it 
can  be  run  on  a  business-like  basis,  I  am 
troubled  by  this  cycle  of  higher  and 
higher  postal  deficits  and  the  ever  more 
frequent  requests  for  new  postal  revenue. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  If 
our  postal  service  were  efficiently  orga- 
nized we  could  achieve  savings  of  about 
$1  billion  a  year.  But,  turning  this  De- 
partment— with  its  730,000  employees — 
around  will  take  years. 

This  is  why  I  am  disturbed  by  those 
holding  out  the  hope  that  postal  reform 
will  solve  our  rate  problems  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

I  believe  that  if  we  fall  to  increase 
postal  rates — if  we  let  the  postal  deficit 
grow — it  will  become  even  more  difficult 
to  transform  the  existing  Post  Office  De- 
partment into  a  business-like  agency  of 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  those  fa- 
voring postal  reform  should  support 
President  Nixon's  proposal  on  postal 
rate&  If  we  cannot  keep  this  big  Depart- 
ment on  a  sound  fiscal  basis  today,  it  will 
be  even  harder  In  future  year^  for  mail 
users  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress cannot  let  the  Department  slip 
into  an  even  greater  deficit  if  we  are  to 
bring  fundamental  reform  to  the  postal 
service,  and  reduce  this  drain  upon  the 
Federal  budget.  We  must  create  the  kind 
of  organizational  structure  that  will  re- 
tain dedicated,  efficient,  and  experienced 
postal  employees  and  enhsuice  their  op- 
portimities  for  job  security  and  advance- 
ment with  proportionate  reward  for  in- 
itiative, production,  and  efficiency. 


EXPLAINING  THE  PROCEDURES  OF 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Conable)  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tourist  season  is  now  In  full  swing  and 
from  now  until  the  end  of  August  the 
American  public  will  be  traveling  and 
many  will  be  coming  here  to  Washington 
among  other  things  to  observe  the  ses- 
sions of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
this  building. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  manner  in 
which  we  treat  the  traveling  public  here. 
This  building  belongs  to  the  people  of 
America.  When  it  was  built  it  was  not 
built  to  accommodate  the  large  numbers 
of  visitors  the  motorcar  has  made  possi- 
ble. For  this  reason  and  for  reasons  re- 
lating to  the  image  of  Congress  as  a 
body,  I  would  like  to  make  some  sug- 
gestions today  as  to  how  we  can  improve 
in  the  eyes  of  the  traveling  public  the 
opportunities  for  learning  about  repre- 
sentative government  during  visit  to  the 
chamber  of  the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  us  in  this 
body  have  had  the  experience  of  sitting 
in  the  galleries  with  constituents  who  are 
visiting  Washington  and  explaining  what 
is  proceeding  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
pointing  out  the  various  figures  of  public 
interest  as  they  struggle  with  the  legis- 


lative process  here  in  our  regular  meet- 
ings. It  is  my  impression  that  anyone 
who  does  receive  some  advice  from  a 
Member  of  the  House  as  events  transpire 
on  the  fioor  gets  a  great  deal  more  out 
of  a  visit  to  the  Chamber  than  someone 
who  simply  wanders  in,  listens,  and 
leaves,  sometimes  dismayed  at  the  ap- 
parent chaos  on  the  floor.  We  all  know 
that  we  have  here  a  procedure  that  has 
developed  through  the  years  which  has 
served  the  Nation  well. 

We  all  know  that  sometimes,  super- 
ficially, we  create  the  appearance  of  dis- 
order and  of  inattention  and  that  our 
procedures  are  not  immediately  compre- 
hensible to  people  who  are  not  instructed 
in  them. 

For  this  reason,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  do  something  to  make  a  visit  to 
the  gallery  a  more  instructive  process. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number 
of  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  I  have  the  ultimate  an- 
swer. I  suggested  about  2  years  ago  that 
it  might  be  desirable  to  glass  in  the  gal- 
leries— those  galleries  to  which  visitors 
come.  I  did  not  include  the  Press  Gal- 
lery in  this  suggestion,  but  by  glassing 
in  the  galleries  we  could  very  much  im- 
prove the  acoustics  in  this  room,  and  I 
suspect  that  it  would  provide  many  op- 
portunities for  improvement  of  a  visita- 
tion to  the  galleries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  there  are  objec- 
tions to  such  a  suggestion.  One  is  the 
esthetics.  There  is  no  question  that  by 
glassing  in  the  galleries  we  would  dam- 
age the  appearance  of  this  Chamber. 
Also  there  is  some  objection  to  a  barrier 
or  a  fixed  shield  of  glass  between  the 
people  in  the  galleries  and  the  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  argument  runs  that  this  is  a  repre- 
sentative place  and  there  should  be  no 
barriers  bietween  the  people  and  their 
Representatives. 

But  I  think  the  benefits  far  outweigh 
the  problems  which  would  be  encoun- 
tered by  glassing  in  the  galleries. 

For  Instance,  if  we  do  it,  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  install  earphones  and 
have  a  concurrent  commentary  for  those 
who  wish  to  listen  to  it  whereby  some- 
one knowledgeable  in  the  procedures  of 
the  House  could  say,  for  instance,  "The 
gentleman  has  just  risen  to  make  a  point 
of  order  that  a  quonma  is  not  present; 
bells  will  ring  throughout  Capitol  Hill 
and  the  Members  who  wish  to  be  re- 
corded as  present  will  enter  the  Cham- 
ber." 

For  that  sort  of  concurrent  commen- 
tary, earphones,  I  think,  would  add  in- 
estimably to  the  appreciation  of  what  is 
transpiring  on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  It 
would  also  permit  the  identification  of 
the  speaker  who  is  talking  who  Is  now 
only  identified  by  the  State  from  which 
he  comes.  It  would  present  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  occasional  elucidating  com- 
ment about  the  type  of  bill  that  is  being 
considered.  Such  a  concurrent  commen- 
tary, of  course,  would  be  only  brief.  It 
would  interrupt  the  speaker,  perhaps, 
and  to  that  extent  It  would  be  undesir- 
able. But  I  think  it  would  make  the  en- 
tire process  much  more  comprehensible. 
Earphones  could  be  made  even  more 
beneficial  by  using  a  two-course  circuit, 
permitting  some  selection  by  those  who 


are  in  the  galleries  to  make  it  possible  to 
hear  also  a  descriptive  or  historical 
statement,  recorded  or  oraJ,  about  the 
Chamber  Itself.  After  glassing  in  the 
galleries,  these  earphones  would  be  nec- 
essary also  for  a  good  hearing  of  what  is 
going  on  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Even 
now,  we  do  not  speak,  except  over  micro- 
phones, and  it  would  be  easy  then  to  pick 
up  our  voices  and  carry  them  to  the  gal- 
leries. The  acoustics  in  the  galleries  are 
now  very  bad;  people  would  be  able  to 
hear  better  with  earphones.  This  method 
would  have  the  added  premium  of  cut- 
ting off  occasional  floor  noises  or  addi- 
tional gallery  noises  and,  in  my  opinion, 
would  improve  the  audibility  of  what  is 
transpiring  here  for  everyone. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  var- 
iations of  such  a  plan,  of  course.  One 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  historical  lec- 
ture about  the  Chamber  from  the  ear- 
phones and  to  simply  pass  out,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  Senate  does,  a  small  four- 
page  pamphlet  describing  the  House 
Chamber  and  giving  something  of  its 
history — including,  for  instance,  the  fact 
that  the  center  aisle  divides  the  parties 
and  that  the  tables  are  for  committee 
use.  and  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  I  am  liere  suggesting 
with  respect  to  glassing  in  the  galleries 
and  their  separation  by  a  glass  pane 
from  the  rest  of  the  Chamber,  that  It 
would  provide  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  visit  to  the  galleries  a  great  deal  more 
educational  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time  for  those  who  do  not  have  the  good 
fortime  to  have  a  Congressman  sit  with 
them  and  explain  what  is  happening  on 
the  floor,  and  why  we  are  doing  what 
we  are  doing. 

It  seems  to  me  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  could  improve  the  use  of  the  gal- 
leries if  we  did  not  limit  the  galleries 
in  their  usage.  I  And  it  very  difficult  to 
justify,  for  instance,  having  one  gallerj' 
reserved  entirely  for  men.  I  realize  that 
some  galleries  are  reserved  for  women, 
and  that  men  may  accompany  women 
into  the  women's  gallery.  I  realize  there 
is  a  diplomatic  gallery,  and  that  some 
galleries  are  also  reserved  for  touring 
groups  who  come  in. 

It  seems  to  me,  though,  a  great  shame 
at  times  when  there  are  a  large  number 
of  tourists  here,  that  we  have  some  sec- 
tions of  the  gallery  completely  empty, 
while  some  people  are  waiting  in  line  out- 
side. This  is  hard  to  justify,  and  I  believe 
it  could  be  corrected.  I  realize  there  may 
be  some  reasons  for  some  people  to  have 
preference  in  their  attendance  in  the 
galleries,  but  I  believe  we  could  give  them 
a  preference  card,  and  make  available 
the  galleries  with  the  understanding 
that  if  people  are  waiting  outside  they 
may  be  required  to  leave  after  a  certain 
time,  unless  they  have  a  preference  card 
entitUng  them  to  stay.  It  would  certainly 
improve  the  use  of  the  galleries  if  we 
did  not  earmark  them,  and  I  wish  this 
could  be  considered. 

A  third  p>oint  that  I  would  like  to  make 
about  the  galleries — and  I  believe  this 
also  is  an  unfortunate  limitation  on  their 
use — has  to  do  with  the  restrictions  on 
the  taking  of  notes  in  the  galleries.  We 
know  that  many  students  come  here.  We 
know  that  many  people  like  to  record 
their  impressions  of  what  is  going  on.  I 
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cannot  see  any  i<eal  Justification  for  the 
prohibition  of  tJie  taking  of  notes.  Pre- 
sumably this  wa$  Intended  originally  to 
preserve  the  rigjits  of  the  Members  to 
revise  and  extendi.  Of  course,  this  right 
Is  a  limited  onel  anyway.  The  press  Is 
always  present.  And  if  we  hope  to  pro- 
tect our  right  td  revise  and  extend,  we 
certainly  have  a  preat  deal  more  to  fear 
from  the  press  than  we  do  from  the  vis- 
iting public. 

I  believe  that  students,  particularly, 
would  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
take  notes.  I  fail  to  see  why  such  a  lim- 
itation makes  sen^  in  terms  of  our  mod- 
em day.  Therefore  I  would  urge  that  this 
particular  rule  be  changed  as  well. 

Before  I  leave  ^he  subject  of  the  gal- 
leries. I  would  lll5e  to  add  that  glassing 
them  in  and  separating  the  galleries  in 
that  way  from  th(e  rest  of  the  Chamber 
would  also  provide  added  security  for 
the  House.  I  mus<  say  that  this  is  not  a 
serious  problem  in  my  view.  We  have  had 
very  few  interrupffions  from  the  galleries 
in  the  4_years  tl^at  I  have  been  here. 
However,  ^curity  I  could  become  a  prob- 
lem, and  certainW  to  have  some  sort  of 
glass  partition  wtould  increase  the  se- 
curity of  the  Hoiie  for  those  Members 
who  might  feel  th^s  was  necessary. 

I  do  not  wish  tojmake  a  great  point  of 
that,  because  my  ooncem  is  not  so  much 
that  of  security  a^  it  is  the  making  of  a 


visit  to  the  Hous*  a  more  educational 
matter.  ' 

Mr.  DON  H.  CUAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentlemati  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  f[  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

That  very  sugge^ion  on  security  is  the 
very  reason  that  I  ^ant  to  endorse  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  about  glassing 
In  the  galleries.  I  wi(ould  remind  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well!  that  it  was  through 
that  door  that  a  dumber  of  years  ago 
these  Puerto  Ricahs,  who  were  in  the 
category  of  radical^,  actually  came  in  the 
gaUery  and  fired  into  the  Chamber. 

An  example  of  their  action  is  right 
here  at  the  minoHty  leader's  station 
where  there  is  stilli  a  bullet  hole  in  ex- 
istence which  reminds  us  of  the  fact 
that  each  one  of  li  sitting  here  in  the 
Chamber  Is  in  fact  a  sitting  duck  for 
that  radical  type  of j  person  who  does  not 
appreciate  the  freedom  of  our  society 
for  what  it  is  intended  to  be 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
contribution.  1 

I  am  sure  there  ii  a  point  to  be  made 
there— I  would  not  deny  it.  But  this  was 
not  the  purpose  in  vky  urging  the  closing 
In  of  the  gaUeries.  |ln  passing,  I  agree 
that  added  securitjt  is  another  advan- 
tage of  enclosing  the  galleries. 

I  would  like  to  liiove  on  to  another 
subject  and  that  is  ^he  use  of  electronic 
aids  to  reduce  the  pbssibility  of  error  in 
recording  the  votes  here  in  the  House. 
I  am  not  one  of  ^hose  who  favor  the 
so-called  instantaneious  voting  systems 


I  do  not  see  how  it 


particularly  in  view  of  our  other  respon- 
sibilities which  we  hive  to  our  constitu- 
encies and  in  our  committee  assignments 


I  think  it  is  almost 


we  have  a  quorum  ca:  1  or  vote  on  the  floor 


could  work  for  us. 


essential  that  when 


of  the  House  that  we  use  a  system  which 
wUl  provide  ample  time  for  a  Congress- 
man to  get  to  the  floor  to  be  recorded. 

If  we  go  to  the  instantaneous  electronic 
system  of  voting,  it  is  inevitable  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  our  time  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  re- 
gardless of  how  germane  we  may  con- 
sider a  particular  discussion,  simply  to 
avoid  being  marked  absent. 

I  do  think  ours  is  a  complex  job  requir- 
ing other  responsibUiUes  than  simple  at- 
tendance and  listening  sometimes  to  a 
rather  long  debate.  Certainly  I  person- 
ally find  I  have  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
spend  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  I  consider  it  more 
important  in  some  instances  than  listen- 
ing to  every  word  of  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  So  I  am  in  favor  of  taking 
some    steps    in    the    way    of   electronic 
checking  relative  to  a  vote— such  things 
as  a  tote  board,  for  instance,  if  that  can 
De  done  without  damaging  the  appear- 
ance  of   the   Chamber   too   much   and 
creating  more  problems  than  we  would 
solve.  Such  a  thing  would  reduce  the  re- 
qmrement  for  checking   constanUy   on 
how  we  voted  or  how  other  people  voted 
and  how  the  vote  is  going. 

I  think  this  could  be  done  and  I  think 
also  It  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  visit- 
ing public  if  they  were  able  to  keep  track 
of  such  things  through  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic devices  as  well  as  at  the  same  time 
assisUng  the  Congressmen  themselves 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
impasse  which  is  continuing  as  to  the  re- 
buildmg  or  extension  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol.  I  do  not  wish  to  intrude 
mto  that  debate  at  this  point  because  I 
do  not  know  its  exact  status.  But  I  am 
concerned  about  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  not  being  rebuilt,  repaired  or  ex- 
tended. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  decide  this  by  a 
vote  of  the  House,  we  should  do  it  I  have 
no  opmion  which  I  wish  to  express  at 
oH  ,i^^  *^°"*  whether  the  west  front 
should  be  repaired  in  its  present  location 
or  extended,  but  we  had  better  get  at  it 
and  we  had  better  get  at  It  pretty  soon. 
I  do  not  believe  it  reflects  weU  on  our 
body  to  have  the  west  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol braced  up  with  temporary  wooden 
oraces.  It  seems  to  me  it  should  be  within 
our  power  to  resolve  this  Impasse. 

If  the  decision  is  made  to  extend  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol,  I  would  hope 
that  the  extra  space  made  avaUable 
nnw.  K^^u^  avaUable  primarily  to  the 
public.  We  have  adequate  faculties  for 
the  Congressmen  themselves.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  a  building  as  old  as  this  is  has 
Its  Imperfections.  But  I  am  concerned 
primarily  that  we  should  furnish  for  the 
public  better  restaurant  space  better 
restroom  space  and  perhaps  better  in- 
formation services  than  they  now  have 
available  to  them. 

I  realize  that  we  have  taken  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  helping  the  traveling 
pubhc  by  the  creation  of  a  visitors'  cen- 
ter. There  is  a  problem  about  the  visitors' 
center,  as  I  understand,  although  I  do 
not  have  the  details  of  it,  relating  to  the 
ability  of  the  railroads  to  borrow  the  $17 
million  that  Is  needed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Union  Station  as  a  Visitors' 
Center. 
I  hope  whatever  that  difficulty  is  we 
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are  keeping  track  of  It  and  we  are  assur- 
ing ourselves  that  the  Visitors  Center  will 
proceed.  As  I  recall,  when  we  authorized 
the  Visitors  Center,  we  authorized  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  parking  space.  Cer- 
tainly parking  space  is  a  great  problem 
for  those  who  come  to  Capitol  Hill  with- 
out reserved  parking,  and  frequently 
drive  around  for  hours  trying  to  And  a 
place  to  park. 

The  Visitors  Center  Is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  am  told  that  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  finished  for  at  least  3  years, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  longer  unless 
the  financing  problems  attendant  on  the 
lease  are  resolved. 

I  do  not  think  the  Visitors  Center  Is  a 
full  solution  to  the  entire  problem  For 
that  reason,  if  the  decision  is  made  that 
we  can,  with  architectural  soimdness,  ex- 
tend the  west  front  of  the  Capitol,  i 
hope  the  added  space  available  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  visiting  public 
This  is  their  building,  after  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  that 
there  is  Ukely  to  be  resistance  to  any  ef- 
fort to  do  over  any  part  of  the  Capitol 
and  particularly   the  Chamber  of  the 
House  where  the  business  of  the  House 
IS  transacted.  There  may  be  some  con- 
cern about  the  cost  of  improvements  I 
have  suggested.  I  do  not  know  what  It 
would  cost :  someone  more  expert  than  I 
in  estimating  such  things  would  have  to 
make  an  analysis  of  that.  I  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  the  cost  of  glassing-in  the  gal- 
leries and  installing  an  earphone  system 
for  the  purpose  of  a  current  commentary, 
for  purposes  perhaps  of  the  recorded  his- 
tory of  the  Chamber,  or  for  whatever 
other  purposes,  would  make  a  visit  to  the 
Chamber    more    instructive— I    suspect 
that  the  total  cost  would  be  considerably 
less  than  is  spent  by  the  agencies  of  the 
executive  department  in  1  day  to  explain 
their  programs,  to  advocate  them  and  to 
advance  them.  We  have  very  little  inter- 
est in  public  relations  as  an  institution 
here  in  this  bastion   of  representative 
government,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  have  an  Interest  in  public  rela- 
tions with  respect  to  ourselves  and  our 
relations  with  our  constituency.  Many  of 
us  are  concerned  about  improving  our 
communication  with  our  constituency  as 
individual  Representatives,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  translate  that  concern 
into  a  concern  about  Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution. Representative  government  ex- 
ists in  the  sprawling  Federal  establish- 
ment only  here,  and  we  have  done  very 
little  to  get  our  best  foot  forward. 

I  think  the  way  to  get  our  best  foot 
forward  is  to  help  people  to  understand 
our  process.  What  I  have  suggested  con- 
stitutes only  a  minor  step  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  since  representative  government  is 
worthy  of  support  we  must  be  willing  to 
concern  ourselves  with  small  details  as 
well  as  great  principles. 
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RACISM  IN  SOUTHWEST  TEXAS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  at 
least  two  previous  occasions  I  have  taken 
this  floor  to  acquaint  this  House,  and 
through  this  forum  the  constituencies 
throughout  the  United  States,  of  an  omi- 
nous development  in  our  section  of  the 
country  in  southwest  Texas.  It  has  to 
do  with  what  I  call  the  new  racism, 
though  actually  it  is  just  a  new  form  of 
an  old  and  potent  poison. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  development  in 
a  most  disturbing  section  of  our  peo- 
ple— the  young,  those  who  have  benefited 
from  the  programs,  from  the  freedom, 
from  the  opportunities  that  this  Nation 
has  made  possible  because  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  men  who  fought  through  two 
world  wars,  men  who  survived  the  de- 
pression in  between,  and  men  who  after 
the  world  wars  continued  to  fight  in  be- 
half of  freedom  in  those  sequelae  known 
as  Korea  and  Vietnam.  Even  now  men 
are  dying  so  these  very  same  people  can 
be  preaching  a  doctrine  of  dlvisiveness 
and  a  poisonous  view  of  dissension  based 
on  racial  hatred — that  is  new  because  of 
its  new  advocacy. 

To  be  specific,  there  has  emerged  in 
our  midst  a  group  that  calls  itself  the 
Mexican-American  Youth  Organization. 
It  has  a  self-styled  leader  and  some 
members  who  affect  the  Castro  man- 
ner— berets,  beards,  fatigues,  and  so  on. 

Through  the  spokesmanship  of  their 
self-styled  leader,  who  is  approximately 
25  years  of  age — and  this  man  is  a  good 
example  of  the  benefits  that  our  country 
has  to  offer,  being  a  graduate  with  a 
degree  from  a  State-supported  college  in 
Texas  and  presently  working  on  his  mas- 
ter's degree  at  a  private  university  In 
San  Antonio,  and  helped  and  funded  by 
the  efforts  of  poverty  programs  and  some 
related  programs — this  organization  says 
that  the  low  position  of  what  he  calls  the 
Mexican-American  is  entirely  and  com- 
pletely due  to  what  he  calls  the  gringo 
establishment — the  gringos. 

He  says  the  gringo  must  be  killed.  Re- 
peatedly he  has  infiamed  and  whipped 
up  psissions  by  saying: 

We  have  got  to  eliminate  the  gringo,  and 
what  I  mean  by  that  Is  If  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst  we  have  got  to  kill  hUn. 

These  are  strange  words  In  this  day 
and  time.  Some  people  have  reacted  after 
they  were  Informed  of  this.  They  were 
people  who  at  first  were  skeptical  that 
such  things  were  going  on.  In  fact,  one 
State  senator  said.  "I  see  no  evidence  of 
hate  literature."  So  within  a  day  we  pre- 
sented to  him  a  full  half-page  newspaper 
account  of  systematic  dissemination  of 
hate  literature  that  had  been  spread  In 
my  area  and  surrounding  areas  for  1 
year.  Most  of  it  had  been  done  through 
moneys  coming  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, of  which  I  will  speak  later  and  at 
length. 

Naturally,  somebody  speaking  this  way 
is  going  to  be  challenged.  I  was  among 
others,  but  principally  in  the  initial  stages 
I  took  him  on  and  challenged  his  group. 
Most  people  were  skeptical  until  the  proof 
through  the  newspapers  was  presented. 
Even  then  there  was  skepticism  until  this 
youth  himself  called  a  news  conference, 
at  which  time  all  elements  of  the  media 
were  there,  Including  radio  and  TV  and 
newspapers  in  San  Antonio.  This  was  in 
the  week  of  April  11.  Then,  to  the  shock 


of  all  present,  the  young  man  repeated 
his  statements  and  advocated  violence 
and  advocated  killing  and  had  no  com- 
punction about  it  and  enlarged  upon  It 
at  great  length.  It  was  covered  profusely 
In  the  local  press  of  San  Antonio. 

This  engendered  a  public  reaction  that 
finally,  last  week,  caused  this  young  man 
to  crawfish  somewhat  and  attempt  to 
backtrack  a  little  bit,  principally  in  order 
to  save  the  face  of  some  politicians  who 
found  themselves  alined  with  him. 

Last  Tuesday,  at  Kingsville,  he  wsus 
saying : 

Kill  the  gringo.  What  I  mean  is  we  must 
kill  the  gringo  economically  and  politically 
but  not  necessarily  physically  unless,  ol 
course,  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst. 

He  still  left  that  escape  hatch. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
colleague  has  referred  to  the  so-called 
MAYO  organization,  which  is  the  Mexi- 
can-American Youth  Organization,  and 
since  that  same  outfit  has  operated  in 
the  district  I  represent,  up  the  border 
from  San  Antonio,  I  believe  it  appro- 
priate that  I  call  attention  to  some  of 
their  activities  at  Del  Rio,  which  got  into 
the  news  rather  prominently  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  It  certainly  did. 

Mr.  FISHER.  For  the  information  of 
the  House,  I  have  in  my  hand  here  a 
copy  of  a  release  put  out  by  the  people 
the  gentleman  is  now  speaking  of,  those 
who  created,  originated  and  are  now 
sponsoring  this  MAYO  organization. 
"This  release  was  passed  around  promis- 
cuously and  freely  among  the  high  school 
students  in  Del  Rio  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Without  taking  too  much  of  the  gen- 
tleman's time  on  the  point  he  was  mak- 
ing, which  is  so  vital,  let  me  read  just  a 
sentence  or  two  from  this  release,  from 
the  people  who  had  the  news  conference. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  this  are  word  for  word  identi- 
cal with  other  expressions  by  the  same 
source.  This  release  says: 

It  is  the  Gringo  who  we  need  to  fight.  He 
Is  the  real  enemy  and  cause  of  our  miserable 
plight. 

Now,  this  Includes  the  armounced  pur- 
poses of  the  MAYO  organization.  At  an- 
other point  it  says : 

We  have  to  be  revolutionary  In  our  de- 
mands and  make  every  sacrifice  necessary, 
even  If  It  means  death,  to  achieve  our  goals. 
The  name  of  the  game  Is  mlletancy  [sic] 
In  our  actions. 

There  you  have  It  fellow  brothers  (sic). 
If  it  turned  you  on.  we  of  MAYO  think  Its 
great.  If  it  didn't,  ay  se  va,  but  here  it  Is 
again:  MAYO  Is  110%  for  La  Raza.  We  will 
fight  the  gringo  and  his  superiority  complex 
in  a  militant  way  with  no  holds  barred 
islcl  — 

They  did  not  say  "economic  way." 
They  said: 

In  a  militant  way  with  no  holds  barred.  He 
has  put  It  to  us  for  over  100  years,  so  now 
we  are  prepared  to  put  it  to  him  through 
una  Raza  Nueva,  through  una  Raza  unlda. 
We  are  prepared  to  eliminate  the  problem. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding 
to  me.  I  believe  he  will  agree  with  me, 
because  he  is  quite  familiar  with  the 


area  I  refer  to.  Del  Rio.  that  for  years  and 
years  and  years  we  have  felt,  both  Mex- 
ican-Americans and  Anglo-Americans, 
[hat  that  commimity  was  more  of  a 
model  of  good  race  relations. 

The  mayor  of  the  city,  who  has  the 
support  of  many  of  the  Anglos,  is  a  dis- 
tinguished Mexican-American.  One  of 
the  important  members  and  highly  re- 
sjjected  members  of  the  county  commis- 
sioner's court  is  a  Mexican-American, 
who  represents  most  of  the  city  of  Del 
Rio  itself.  Members  of  the  city  commis- 
sion are  likewise  identified  with  the 
same  race. 

When  the  Palm  Sunday  demonstration 
occurred,  attended  by  these  radical 
MAYO  leaders  and  sponsored  by  them, 
and  they  invaded  Del  Rio,  I  have  been 
told  on  good  authority  there  were  a  total 
of  25  local  people  who  participated  in 
that  parade,  including  10  members  of 
one  family. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding 
to  me  for  this  comment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  from  the  21st  District, 
because  he  also  has  been  outspoken, 
though  it  has  not  been  easy  to  do  so,  po- 
litically speaking.  He  does  represent  a 
good  segment  of  this  geographical  area 
which  is  registering  this  type  of  disturb- 
ing activity,  which  makes  it  far  more 
ominous.  When  we  go  into  the  matter 
thoroughly  we  find  this  is  not  the  action 
of  a  fiamboyant,  spontaneous  sort  of  un- 
planned type  of  individual. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  well-trained  and 
highly  educated  cadre  of  young  men  who 
have  patterned  their  speech,  behavior, 
and  intentions  on  the  well-established 
procedures  and  tactics  of  the  militant 
revolutionary  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  and  of  the  world.  Some  of  them 
openly  say  that  their  symbol  is  Che 
Guevara  and  Castro.  They  openly  say 
even  in  their  manifesto  which  they  is- 
sued at  Del  Rio.  which  was  referred  to  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  that  they 
blame  the  establishment  for  everything 
that  is  wrong.  However,  there  is  method 
to  their  madness.  None  of  this  was  done 
in  this  fashion  until  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion money  came  into  their  hands.  Some 
money  even  indirectly  came  from  Castro 
himself.  Even  the  State  Department  of 
th.s  country  had  to  suspend  the  visas 
of  several  of  the  Cuban  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  recently  because  of  their 
sponsoring  and  financing  of  militant  rev- 
olutionaries and  students  of  this  coun- 
try into  making  trips  to  Cuba  which 
were  100  percent  subsidized  by  the  Cuban 
Government  and  resulted  in  propaganda 
and  other  activity  of  that  sort. 

Some  of  them  consisted  of  a  number 
of  what  are  described  as  young  Mexican- 
American  students  who  have  been  mak- 
ing regular  trips  to  Cuba  and  coming 
bad:  with  a  lot  of  propaganda  and  in 
some  instances  money,  and  some  of  them 
have  found  their  way  to  Texas  directly 
and  indirectly.  The  tactics  are  the  same. 
So  is  the  approach.  The  thing  which  is 
basically  wrong  with  them  is  that  they 
are  so  wholly  and  completely  unrealistic 
that  they  think  they  can  transfer  from 
the  controlled  atmosphere  of  the  campus 
to  the  general  population  the  kinds  of 
leanings  that  they  think  are  equivalent 
to  that  found  in  other  countries  such 
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as  Cuba.  This  Is  a  sad  mistake.  I  can 
assure  my  collewrues  In  this  House  and 
the  country  than  at  this  time— and  I  may 
say  parenthetically  I  beUeve  the  best 
time  to  kill  a  snfeke  Is  before  it  begins  to 
rattle — at  this  time  they  represent  only 
a  minute  minority  within  a  minority.  The 
overwhelming  number  of  people,  such 
as  those  I  see  d»y  in  and  day  out  In  my 
own  district,  are  ashamed  that  these  men 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  a  right, 
so  they  say.  to  be  the  spokesmen  for  a 
conglomeration  of  people  for  whom  they 
really  do  not  speak.  They  are  even  re- 
jected In  the  arfas  where  they  say  they 
are  going  in  to  I  work  In  an  attempt  to 
help  them.  This  Is  a  matter,  Mr  Speaker, 
that  should  not!  be  minimized.  That  Is 
the  reason  why  I  have  spoken  out.  I  have 
seen  what  has  happened  in  other  parts 
of  our  Nation,  a^d  I  do  not  want  to  see 
It  repeated  in  our  section  of  the  country 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZAI4:z.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to -the  gentleman  from  the  23d 
district.-.  I 

Mr.  KAZEN.  The  thing  that  gets  me 
In  ail  of  this  conversation  we  have  heard 
and  all  of  thes^  arguments  that  have 
been  made  and  $ome  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  read  is  that  there  are  peo- 
ple who  profess  to  speak  for  and  to  be 
the  spokesmen  f<jr  the  Latin  Americans. 
Do  you  know  of  I  any  particular  person 
or  group  that  has  the  credentials  to 
speak  for  all  of  itie  Latin  Americans  In 
the  southwesteri  part  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  GONZAL^.  My  illustrious  col- 
league served  with  me  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate of  Texas.  There  was  many  a  day 
when  we  dwelt  oh  that  point.  We  have 
many  times  disassociated  ourselves  from 
the  descriptive  phrase  of  being  a  Latin 
American  spokesijian  or  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can leader,  because  this  is  a  pluralistic 
group.  We  cannot  be  the  spokesmen  for 
such  a  large  group. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. In  this  coiintry  there  should  be 
nothing  but  flrst-tlass  Americans.  Those 
who  do  not  agree  with  this  are  the  ones 
who  are  causing  the  harm.  Hate  and 
prejudice  should  l^ave  no  place  in  Ameri- 
can life.  The  American  system  is  based 
on  law  and  ordar.  Our  system  is  the 
finest  that  the  ml|id  of  man  has  yet  de- 
vised. The  very  laws  which  guarantee 
our  freedoms  anid  upon  which  every 
American  can  relyi  were  drawn  up  within 
our  American  systfem  and  they  are  guar- 
anteed by  that  sysljem. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  make  any 
mistake  about  it.  t  tell  these  people  who 
act  in  this  mann€Jr  that  this  country  is 
the  finest  country  An  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  if  this  were  not,  so,  thousands  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  wo^-ld  would  not  be  wait- 
ing in  line  every  dajy  to  enter  our  borders, 
and  many  more  wjould  not  risk  the  loss 
of  their  lives  evety  day  getting  out  of 
coimtries  where  the  rule  of  law  is  vio- 
lence. I  believe  thjat  this  is  what  these 
people  fail  to  recognize. 

I  want  to  take  th)s  opportunity  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  in  the  well  for  the 
position  he  has  tal^en  in  denouncing  the 
purveyors  of  hate  4nd  prejudice  whoever 
they  may  be.  I  have  worked  with  the  gen- 
tleman over  a  peri^  of  many  years  and 
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I  know  that  he  has  always  championed 
causes  which  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
Mexican-American  population  of  Texas 
and  I  want  him  to  know  that  I  have  no 
patience  with  those  who  now  accuse  him 
of  betraying  the  best  interest  of  that 
segment  of  our  population.  He  has  been  a 
true  leader  of  his  people  and  I  commend 
him  for  the  position  which  he  has  taken 
against  violence  and  for  law  and  order 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ol- 
SKN).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  expired. 

(By  xmanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gonzalez 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield  further? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  further  to  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  fur- 
ther time  of  the  gentleman  and  I  thank 
him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  my  colleague  who  served  many, 
many  years  in  behalf  of  the  areas  in- 
volved and  knows  those  areas  intimately 
and  the  people  thereof  and  know  where- 
of he  speaks. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  we 
should  wait  until  we  have  a  situation 
which  some  of  these  young.  Irresponsible 
revolutionaries,  self-styled,  do  what  they 
say  they  are  intending  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  6,  1968  at  the 
time  of  the  threatened  sabotage  of  the 
Air  Force  base  in  which  one  of  these 
revolutionaries  advocated  the  destruc- 
tion of  certain  computers  and  thereby 
disrupting  the  operations,  this  shows 
clearly  what  they  have  in  mind  and  in- 
tend to  do.  Well,  if  this  is  La  Raza,  If  it 
is  symbolic  of  what  they  propose  to  do, 
in  my  opinion,  as  once  a  Senator  said 
I  think  we  cannot  wait  here  to  see  a 
symbolic  bullet  put  into  a  symbolic  citi- 
zen because  a  man  wanted  to  carry  out 
his  wishes  against  the  people  of  a  sym- 
bolic citizenry. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  danger  which 
existed  in  my  district  has  been  very 
great.  Less  than  3  weeks  ago  plans  were 
afoot,   which   I  fully   exposed  through 
the   local   press   in   San   Antonio,    and 
which  appeared  to  tone  down  the  threats 
of  this  young  man,  the  law-enforcement 
officials  prevented  a  serious  happening, 
because   the   group    had    planned   sys- 
tematically to  disrupt,  through  the  use 
of  tough  tactics,  the  armual  fiesta.   I 
warned  the  local  police,  whom  I  fully 
advised  as  to  aU  the  facts  I  had  at  hand 
and  all  of  the  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties who  took  extra  careful  precaution- 
ary measures  and  as  a  result  thereof  the 
violence  which  did  occur  a  week  ago  last 
Monday  was  minimal  and  controllable 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  an  issue 
that  we  must  not  minimize  and  not  try 
to  treat  as  something  Insignificant,  as 
just   a  rumbling   or   an  idle   threat   or 
something  of  that  nature.  This  Is  more 
Insidious.  Once  we  allow  the  first  violent 
act  to  be  registered  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  it  will  take  generations  to  heal 
and  repair  the  wounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  witnessing 
in  other  areas  of  this  country  exactly 
what  can  happen  and  what  would  hap- 
pen even  though  the  warning  signals 
were  clear  and  even  though  the  acts  of 


these  individuals  were  irresponsible  and 
misguided.  But  the  signals  of  this  activity 
were  clearly  evident  long  before  the  ac- 
tual violence. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
south  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  gentleman 
bringing  this  matter  of  such  Importance 
to  our  Nation  and  especially  to  our  area 
of  south  Texas. 

I  speak,  perhaps,  a  little  selfishly,  be- 
cause my  family  has  been  in  that  area 
of  what  is  now  south  Texas  before  there 
was  even  a  United  States.  I  love  this  area 
and  eventually  hope  to  go  back  there 
sometime.  When  I  die  I  hope  to  be  buried 
there. 

I  believe  that  I  would  like  to  have  my 
children  continue  to  grow  up  there.  All 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  bring- 
ing to  our  attention  indicates  the  dire 
consequences  to  the  kind  of  life  that  I 
wish  for  my  family,  for  my  friends  and 
my  relatives  in  this  area  of  south  Texas. 
The  hate  and  racism  which  we  are  ex- 
periencing is  probably  an  idiotic  and  in- 
sane type  of  hate,  because  as  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  has  brought  out,  these 
people  shout  about  the  gringos  and  the 
gringo  establishment.   However,   in   the 
last  few  days  in  my  district  in  Kingsville, 
Tex.,  it  was  not  the  lives  of  the  gringos 
that  were  threatened,  but  their  own  peo- 
ple with  Spanish  surnames  who  hap- 
pened to  disagree  with  these  zealots,  as 
they   speak    out   of   one   side   of   their 
mouths  with  their  wrath  and  hatred,  and 
this  is  now  to  be  vented  upon  their  own 
kind.   And   if  you   read   and  study   the 
countries  which  have  succumbed  to  com- 
munism such  as  Czechoslovakia,  Cuba, 
and  Red  China,  you  will  find  that  the 
Communists  come  to  the  yoimg  people, 
and  the  very  youngest  in  the  group  in 
Kingsville    were    from    a    jimlor    high 
school,  and  they  are  instilling  In  them 
the  insidious  hate  against  anything  and 
anyone  they  do  not  understand,  or  whom 
they  consider  different  from  themselves. 
They  are  driving  them  away  from  their 
church,  from  their  religion— although  in 
the  Communist  countries  now  this  has 
been  changed  and  maneuvered  around, 
and  we  can  see  a  similar  semblance  of 
that  type  of  thing  where,  as  they  attempt 
to  instill  in  their  people  the  thought  that 
there  is  no  God  they  have  found  out  that 
man,    the   human,    rebels   against    this 
ideology  and  now  they  cloak  some  of 
their  actions  through  the  use  of  mis- 
guided or  renegade  members  of  the  cloth, 
thus  trying  to  give  sanctity  to  the  hatred 
they  preach. 

Unfortunately,  members  of  the  cloth 
participate  and  join  in  this  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  out 
another  facet  in  this  dissertation,  and 
the  gentleman  has  also  brought  this  out. 
and  that  is  that  responsible  people  with- 
in our  Government— and  on  this  I  would 
like  to  warn  all  of  our  colleagues  here 
that  these  militants  come  with  hatred 
In  their  eyes  and  with  hatred  In  their 
hearts,  but  so  long  as  they  say  "I  am  a 
member  of  a  minority,"  then  we  have 
even  included  among  our  own  colleagues 
those  who  immediately  open  their  hands 
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and  embrace  what  they  have  been  doing, 
and  who  will  introduce  any  bill  or  any 
resolution  these  individuals  might  bring 
around,  simply  because  they  say  "I  am 
for  a  minority." 

So  these  Individuals  are  taking  great 
advantage  of  the  situation,  even  among 
our  colleagues  In  the  Congress,  and  also 
among  public  officials  throughout  the 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  really  Illustrated 
by  the  example  of  the  demands  which 
they  bring  to  those  schools.  And  one  who 
should  have  known  better,  and  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  came 
into  my  district  chastising  the  school 
board  over  something  that  the  school 
board  had  no  control  or  jurisdiction  over, 
as  to  what  Is  put  in  the  textbooks.  The 
local  school  board  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  this  whatsoever.  As  I  say,  it  was 
gross  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature,  to  say  the 
least,  to  do  this.  Yet  the  young  ones 
who  know  no  better  will  follow  that  be- 
cause they  say,  "Well,  he  is  a  respected 
member — supposedly — of  the  State  leg- 
islature". 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  point  also 
that  because  one  Is  a  public  official  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  he  Is  advocat- 
ing that  which  is  right. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  people  are  succumbing  to  this  pres- 
sure for  no  other  reason  except  that  it 
is  the  easiest  thing  to  do.  So  I  would 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  be- 
cause he  Is  the  first  one  to  raise  his  voice 
against  this  insidious  kind  of  hate  which 
these  people  are  trying  to  instill  in  our 
people,  especially  those  who  are  very 
young. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  wire  serv- 
ice report  with  reference  to  Bayard  Rus- 
tin  who  Is  a  well  known  Negro  civil  rights 
leader.  I  quote  the  New  York  AP  as 
follows: 

Nkw  York. — Bayard  Rurtln,  a  Negro  clvU 
rights  leader,  says  educators  should  "stop 
capitulating  to  the  stupid  demands  of  Negro 
students"  and  "see  that  they  get  the  reme- 
dial training  they  need." 

"What  the  hell  are  soul  courses  worth  In 
the  real  world?"  asked  Rustln,  who  organized 
the  dvU  rights  march  on  Washington  In. 
1963.  "In  the  real  world,  no  one  gives  a  damn 
If  you've  taken  soul  courses.  They  want  to 
know  If  you  can  do  mathematics  and  writs 
a  correct  sentence." 

I  think  that  Is  exactly  what  is  happen- 
ing in  our  area  by  bringing  demands 
upon  school  boards  on  things  which  they 
have  no  control  of. 

Then  I  would  like  to  make  one  Isist 
point  as  to  civil  rights  legislation  and 
equal  employment  legislation  and  all  of 
the  other  legislation  that  we  have  en- 
acted here  trying  to  correct  Injustices 
of  the  past  and  one  does  not  deny  that 
there  were  such  injustices. 

But  now  these  people  are  turning  it 
aroimd  to  the  point  where  they  do  not 
want  justice,  but  they  want  to  bring 
about  injustice  upon  those  who  they  feel 
brought  it  to  them  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  racism  in  re- 
verse and  it  is  something  that  we  can- 
not condone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  to  our  attention. 
Let  us  all  join  with  the  gentleman  in 


condemning  this  sort  of  thing  wherever 
it  happens  and  by  whoever  this  kind 
of  action  Is  done.  And  remembering  the 
words: 

Whatsoever  you  do  for  the  least  of  my 
brothers,  you  do  unto  ma. 

We  cannot  c\ire  Injustice  by  hate,  we  can- 
not undo  evil  with  evil.  We  c&nnot,  we 
must  not  aUow  this  type  of  action  to  con- 
tinue, for  it  Is  against  the  laws  of  Ood  and 
the  laws  of  man  to  take  your  brothers  life, 
and  this  is  what  these  misguided  individuals 
preach. 

Mr.  (jONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  is 
quite  right  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

In  fact,  with  reference  to  one  of  the 
last  points  he  mentioned.  It  is  very  true 
that  these  people  do  not  want  justice. 
They  do  not  want  equality — they  want 
to  get  even — not  to  get  equal — and  this 
is  a  different  matter. 

With  reference  to  the  demonstration  in 
Del  Rio,  the  man  who  organized  it  is 
a  distinguished  physician  in  Del  Rio  and 
he  now  complains  bitterly  and  says,  "My 
Gosh — those  radicals  took  over.  We  did 
not  invite  them.  I  did  not  ask  them  to 
take  part  in  handling  this.  They  took 
over.  They  took  the  whole  show  over." 

This,  of  course,  is  a  lesson  of  the  20th 
century.  I  think  at  this  time  it  is  abso- 
lutely binding  upon  us  and  It  is  our  mani- 
fested duty  and  our  obligation  is  a  clear 
one  that  we  at  least  speak  out. 

Let  the  people  judge.  If  we  are  in 
error,  then  everyone  of  us  serving  in 
this  House  have  to  stand  up  for  re- 
election every  2  years  and  the  peo- 
ple in  that  way  have  a  chance  to  judge. 
But  the  people  cannot  possibly  review 
the  unlimited  Ford  Foimdation  funds 
where  they  come  in  and  disrupt  and  di- 
vide and  destroy  a  community  and  then 
they  can  pull  out — and  they  have  no 
continuing  responsibility  to  that  com- 
munity.        

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3?leld? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Since  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion has  been  mentioned,  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  be  interested  In  this 
quotation  from  a  newspaper  dated  April 
24  from  our  hometown  paper  of  San 
Angelo  which  quotes  a  Del  Rio  leader  of 
this  radical  group  whose  name  I  do  not 
need  to  incorporate  In  the  Record.  He 
said  here: 

Foundation  money  has  become  "tight"  be- 
cause of  recent  criticisms  from  United  States 
Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of  San 
Antonio. 

All  of  a  sudden  they  have  become  very 
tight.  They  often  In  the  past  gave  out 
money  for  things  other  than  chlcano 
needs. 

,  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  hope  they  do  succeed  not  only  in 
tackling  it  but  also  In  completely  stop- 
ping it  because  this  Is  very  irresponsible 
and  most  dangerous. 

I  never  heard  of  anybody  in  or  out  of 
a  foundation  providing  an  amoimt  ex- 
ceeding over  $110,000  to  a  25-year-old 
person  who  never  had  the  experience  of 
even  holding  a  regular  job. 

This  has  led  to  murder.  It  has  led  to 
homicide.  People  were  shocked  when  I 
say  this,  but  I  have  the  facts  and  I  have 
the  pictures  here. 


Because  it  would  be  one  of  these  hadf- 
baked  projects  in  San  Antonio  funded 
through  this  organization  smd  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  that  established  what 
they  called  the  Universldad  de  los  Bar- 
rios, that  Is  the  university  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods and  the  collegio  de  los  batos, 
that  is  the  college  of  the  punks. 

It  was  in  that  place,  right  Inside  the 
threshold  of  that  place,  that  a  17-year- 
old  was  stabbed  to  death  and  another 
W£«  seriously  stabbed.  Of  course,  it  is 
all  this  Irresponsible  activity  that  has 
led  to  this  as  well  as  to  this  other  mani- 
festation that  h£is  enabled  a  zealot,  mis- 
guided and  as  wrong  as  sin,  to  have  this 
tremendous  amount  of  money  in  an  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  public  peace  and 
order  of  this  community  and  other  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  again  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  leadership 
he  is  giving  in  bringing  this  discussion 
before  the  House.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
new  militancy  is  groping  for  leadership 
and  direction.  Perhaps  in  some  instances 
their  cause  Is  just  or  their  intent  is  real, 
but  the  methods  of  achieving  those  goals 
are  misdirected,  particularly  when  they 
criticize  my  colleague,  Henry  Gonzalez, 
I  think  that  direction  is  wrong,  because 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  as  much  as 
any  other  man  in  Texas,  has  led  the  fight 
for  decent  wages  and  decent  housing,  not 
only  for  Americans  with  surnames  sim- 
ilar to  his,  but  for  all  impoverished  peo- 
ple. There  Is  a  strange  irony  In  the 
attacks  on  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

By  the  leftwlng  militant  he  is  branded 
a  conservative.  The  conservative  fears 
him  as  being  left  of  the  militant.  He  has 
been  attacked  from  both  sides  or  both 
ends.  Both  of  those  theories  are  errone- 
ous. These  claims  and  counterclaims  are 
emotional  overreactions  and  harsh  criti- 
cism of  a  man  who  fairly  represents  his 
district. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half  people 
living  in  Texas  have  Spanish  surnames. 
They  have  blessed  our  culture  with  a 
rich  fiavor  inherited  from  Mexico.  Tra- 
ditionally they  have  joined  all  other 
Texans  in  contributions  to  our  welfare 
and  not  destruction.  These  militants 
would  have  us  believe  that  another  blood 
bath  is  in  the  making.  Well,  I  think  not, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  not.  But  if  lines  are 
to  be  drawn,  which  is  a  form  of  discrimi- 
nation which  these  militants  themselves 
protest,  I  predict  the  lines  my  colleague 
in  the  well  has  drawn  will  prevail. 

All  of  this  points  out,  more  than  in  any 
other  way,  the  misdirection  sometimes  of 
foundation  money,  though  well  Intended, 
if  put  in  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people. 

The  militants  would  have  us  believe 
another  bloodbath  Is  in  the  making.  I 
think  not  and  I  sincerely  hope  not.  If 
lines  must  be  drawn,  which  is  a  form 
of  discrimination  the  militants  them- 
selves protest,  then  I  predict  Mr.  (jon- 
ZALEZ  will  prevail. 

Congressman  Gonzalez  has  criticized 
the  influx  of  foundation  money  Into  mili- 
tant causes  and  I  find  It  hard  to  disagree 
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with  him.  Tims  after  time,  he  has  ap- 
prised this  body  of  misused  foundation 
money  in  San  Antonio,  the  core  of  his 
district. 

The  theories  behind  foimdatlon  par- 
ticipation are  s<)und ;  the  management  of 
their  money  dawn  In  the  barrios  Is  not. 
To  me,  this  proves,  Congress  must  take 
another  look  atj  some  sort  of  control  over 
these  foundaticiis. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee Is  Investigating  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  foundations,  which  represent  an  esti- 
mated $20  billion  In  assets.  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating wholeisale  curtailment  of  the 
theory  behind  foundation  work,  many 
have  made  valuable  contributions  to 
society  which,  if  left  untended,  would 
fall  the  Oov^rnment's  responsibility. 
However,  the  t^th  Is  that  one  man's  or 
one  organlzatipn's  tax  exemption  Is 
usually  anotheii  man's  tax  burden.  I  am 
concerned  with|  the  abuses  of  the  1917 
congressional  enactment  which  gage 
major  tax  exemptions  to  foundations.  It 
Is  disturbing  tpat  the  present  law  Is 
faulty  «Hough  tjo  be  tempting. 

On  »-t)road  :scale,  opponents  to  the 
foimdation  exeinptions  point  out  that 
many  represent  concentrations  of  vast 
wealth  that  esjercise  considerable  im- 
pact on  the  ovierall  economy.  Treasury 
records  indicate  that  200  of  the  more 
than  30.000  foundations  have  two-thirds 
of  the  $20  billion  In  assets. 

Tighter  revisipn  of  existing  laws  deal- 
ing with  tax-eiempt  foimdatlons  Is  In 
order.  It  is  overpue. 

In  the  case  if  the  troubled  and  ex- 
cited Mexican-Americans,  the  foimda- 
tlon money  thatlshould  have  gone  toward 
eliminating  the  parrios  has  gone  Instead 
to  Inciting  the  passions  of  yet  another 
group  of  hard-core  militants. 

Mr.  GONZAI^Z.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conient  that  Members  who 
participated  in  this  discussion  be  permit- 
ted to  revise  an|d  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKtR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Olsen)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentlema^  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZAifcZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
clude by  incorporating  as  a  part  of  the 
Record  my  preis  conference  statement 
of  today,  April  28: 

Reverse  Racism 
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by  Oeorge  Wallace's  stand  In  the  doors  of  a 
great  university,  or  the  deadly  riots  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi?  And  who  can  for- 
get the  fire  hoses  of  Birmingham?  Who 
among  us  did  not  feel  shame  on  the  day  of 
the  Incident  at  Selma  bridge?  The  passions 
that  fueled  those  Incidents,  and  that  nave 
bombed  schools  and  churches,  and  that  have 
created  night  riders  and  slick  demagogues 
are  with  us  still.  The  fears  that  created  Jim 
Crow  are  still  around,  and  we  8u-e  burdened 
yet  with  the  disaster  that  frightened  Pleaay 
versus  Ferguson;  dozens  of  court  decisions 
and  hundreds  of  Judicial  orders  have  yet  to 
erase  the  stain  that  decision  placed  on  our 
legal  system. 

There  is  In  physics  a  series  of  laws  having 
to  do  with  motion.  There  is  a  law  of  inertia, 
which  states  that  a  mass  that  Is  headed  in  a 
given  direction  is  inclined  to  continue  in 
that  direction  until  its  force  Is  spent  or  some 
superior  force  deflects  or  overcomes  it.  There 
is  another  law  that  states  that  for  a  given 
force  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  force; 
for  every  action  there  Is  an  equal  and  oppo- 
site reaction.  In  the  laws  of  civilizations  gone 
by  we  can  observe  these  same  kinds  of  phe- 
nomena; and  injustice  will  continue  until  Its 
force  Is  spent  or  until  society  rectifies  It; 
and  an  injustice  on  one  side  may  lead  to  an- 
other Injustice  on  the  other.  Even  as  the 
poisons  of  racism  are  with  us  still,  though  its 
legal  foundations  be  destroyed  and  gone  for 
all  time  to  come,  so  too  can  racism  produce 
an  equally  deadly,  opposite  poison  that  can 
only  be  called  reverse  racism.  I  say  it  can  pro- 
duce that  opposite  effect,  for  the  laws  of  poli- 
tics are  not  so  precise  as  the  laws  of  physics; 
in  social  interaction  there  are  no  immutable 
laws.  It  is  true  that  Inertia  exists  in  political 
and  social  systems,  much  as  It  does  In 
physics,  but  an  opposite  action,  a  reaction, 
will  occur  only  when  the  force  of  inertia  is  so 
great  that  on  legitimate  force  can  change  it. 

I  believe  that  we  are  attacking  the  forces  of 
hate  and  bigotry,  and  I  believe  that  however 
slowly  and  painfully  we  may  be  doing  It,  our 
country  Is  overcoming  the  forces  of  racism.  I 
believe  that  the  Impetus  of  racism  Is  spent, 
or  very  nearly  so,  and  that  It  Is  possible  that 
Justice  In  this  land  can  be  achieved  within 
legitimate  means. 

VIOLENCE    NOT   ANSWEB 

I  do  not  believe  that  violence  is  necessary 
to  obtain  Justice,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
hatred  is  necessary  either;  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  Is  any  reason  why  despair  should 
be  so  great  that  reverse  racism  can  be  Justi- 
fied. Yet  reverse  racism,  and  reverse  racists 
exist  and  their  voices  are  loud.  If  largely 
unheard. 

No  man  ought  to  either  practice  or  condone 
racism;  every  man  ought  to  condeixm  It.  Nei- 
ther should  any  man  practice  or  condone  re- 
verse racism. 

Those  who  would  divide  our  country  along 
racial  lines  because  they  are  fearful  and  filled 
with  hatred  are  wrong,  but  those  who  would 
divide  the  races  out  of  desire  for  revenge,  or 
out  of  some  hidden  fear,  are  equally  wrong. 
Any  man.  regardless  of  his  ambitions,  regard- 
less of  his  alms.  Is  committing  an  error  and  a 
crime  against  humanity  If  he  resorts  to  the 
tactics  of  racism.  If  Bilbo's  racism  was 
wrong — and  I  believe  that  It  was — then  so 
are  the  brown  Bilbos  of  today. 

Fifteen  years  ago  as  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio.  Texas.  I 
asked  my  fellow  Council  members  to  strike 
down  ordinances  and  regulations  that  segre- 
gated the  public  facilities  of  the  city,  so  as  to 
end  an  evil  that  ought  never  to  have  existed 
to  begin  with. That  Council  complied,  because 
It  agreed  with  me  that  It  was  time  for  rea- 
son to  at  long  last  have  Its  day.  Eleven  years 
ago  I  stood  almost  alone  in  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Texas  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  a  series  of  bills  that  were  designed  to 
perpetuate  segregation,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  land.  I  saw  the  beginnings  then  of  a 


powerful  reaction  to  racist  politics,  and  I 
begged  my  colleagues  to  remember:  "If  we 
fear  long  enough,  we  hate.  And  if  we  hate 
long  enough,  we  fight."  I  still  believe  this  to 
be  true.  Since  then  there  has  been  vast  prog- 
ress in  Texas.  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe 
to  you  the  oppression  that  I  felt  then;  but  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  atmosphere  today  is  like 
a  different  world.  Injustices  we  still  have 
aplenty,  but  no  longer  Is  there  a  spirit  of 
blatant  resistance  to  Just  redress  of  Just  griev- 
ance. Yet  despite  this  change  in  the  general 
atmosphere,  despite  the  far  healthier  tenor  of 
public  debate  and  public  action  today,  I  felt 
compelled  almost  exactly  a  year  ago  to  ad- 
dress the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  continuing  and  alarming  prac- 
tice of  race  politics,  and  what  I  chose  to  call 
the  politics  of  desperation. 

TACTICS    or    CONFRONTATION 

There  are  those  in  Texas  today — and  I  sup- 
pose elsewhere  as  well — who  believe  that  the 
only  way  that  the  problems  of  the  poor,  and 
the  problems  of  the  ethnic  minorities,  will  be 
solved,  Is  by  forcing  some  kind  of  confronta- 
tion. This  confrontation  can  be  economic,  or 
It  can  be  direct  and  personal,  but  whatever 
form  It  may  take,  the  object  is  to  state  in  the 
most  forceful  possible  terms  what  Is  wrong, 
and  to  demand  Immediate  and  complete  cor- 
rective action.  This  tactic  leaves  no  room  for 
debate  and  often  no  room  for  negotiation, 
however,  reasonable  that  might  be.  It  Is  the 
tactic  of  drawing  a  line  and  saying  that  it  is 
the  point  where  one  system  ends  and  another 
begins.  This  may  not  sound  unreasonable  In 
Itself,  and  In  fact  the  tactics  of  confronta- 
tion may  be  a  place  in  political  life.  But  the 
problem  Is  that  this  deliberate  and  very  often 
sudden  confrontation  might  or  might  not  be 
reasonable,  and  the  demands  presented  might 
or  might  not  be  legitimate.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  tactic  deliberately  attempts  to  eliminate 
alternatives  to  violence,  and  It  Is  therefore 
risky  at  best  and  at  worst  It  can  lead  to  dis- 
aster. This  sort  of  politics  Is  only  one  step 
removed  from  rebellion. 

When  the  politics  of  race  are  added  to  the 
politics  of  confrontation,  the  makings  of 
tragedy  are  abundantly  clear.  Race  politics  Is 
Itself  highly  unstable,  and  the  same  Is  true 
of  the  politics  of  confrontation.  When  the 
potent  mixtures  of  long  held  passions  are  met 
on  a  hard  line,  but  with  Justice  obscured  or 
perhaps  lost  In  the  mists  of  empty  slogans, 
then  great  and  perhaps  Irreparable  damage 
can  result. 

There  are  those  In  Texas  who  believe  that 
reverse  racism  can  be  mixed  with  the  politics 
of  confrontation,  and  that  the  result  will  be 
Justice — or  If  not  Justice  at  least  revenge.  One 
cannot  be  certain  whether  the  new  racists 
want  Justice  or  revenge;  only  one  thing  Is 
certain  and  that  Is  that  you  cannot  have 
both. 

THE  NEW  RACISM 

Probably  the  leading  exponent  of  the  new 
racism  In  Texas  Is  the  current  president  of 
the  Mexican-American  Youth  Organization. 
This  young  man  is  filled  with  passions  that 
may  be  obscure  even  to  himself;  he  Is  ready 
to  accuse  anyone  who  does  not  help  him  of 
being  a  "turncoat"  and  anyone  who  opposes 
him  of  having  "gringo  tendencies"  and  con- 
cludes that  most  of  the  citizens  of  Texas 
are  racists.  Indeed.  If  he  Is  opposed,  he  says. 
".  .  .  within  a  few  years  I  will  no  longer 
try  to  work  with  anybody."  He  is  not  certain 
of  what  he  wants,  except  that  he  does  not 
want  to  "assimilate  Into  this  gringo  society 
In  Texas."  He  wants  to  be  "Mexlcano"  but 
not  "Mexican."  He  wants  to  expose  and  elimi- 
nate "gringos."  and  by  that  he  means  killing 
If  "It  doesn't  work."  Of  course.  I  am  told 
that  this  young  man  never  meant  to  make 
such  threats,  though  he  clearly  uttered  them. 
But  those  who  utter  threats  and  who  clearly 
mean  them,  must  be  prepared  to  be  chal- 
lenged. And  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who 
claims    any    position    of    responsibility,    or 
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anyone  who  pretends  to  leadership  can  make 
threats  of  killing  and  still  be  expected  to 
be  called  responsible. 

This  young  man  and  his  followers  have 
attempted  to  find  settings  In  Texas  to  prac- 
tice their  mllltance.  and  In  particular  to  test 
out  their  theory  of  confrontation. 

They  distribute  literature  that  is  replete 
with  hatred,  and  which  builds  on  the  sup- 
posed romance  of  revolution;  too  often  one 
finds  a  photo  of  Juarez  running  alongside 
a  photo  of  Che  Que  vara  In  MAYO  literature. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  broader  appeal 
than  that  to  build  a  myth  based  on  Guevara. 
They  print  such  patent  nonsense  as  "there 
Is  no  bad  luck.  Just  bad  gringos."  They  like 
to  label  enemies;  "If  you  label  yourself  a 
gringo  then  you're  one  of  the  enemy."  They 
give  the  overall  Impression  that  anyone  the 
MAYO  leadership  disapproves  of  Is  either  a 
gringo  or  has  "gringo  tendencies"  or  Is  a 
"turncoat."  Only  one  thing  counts  to  them: 
loyalty  to  la  raza  above  all  else,  and  MAYO 
next.  Of  course  they  reserve  the  right  to 
Judge   who  Is   loyal   and  who  Is  not. 

PilUng  people  with  the  bright  phrases  of 
revolution  and  the  ugly  phrases  of  race  hate, 
MAYO  seeks  to  find  a  confrontation.  They 
sought  It  at  Del  Rio.  Texas  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, but  did  not  find  It.  Some  of  them  sought 
It  at  Denver  that  same  weekend,  but  did  not 
find  it.  When  they  do.  they  have  every  likeli- 
hood of  doing  great  harm  to  themselves  and 
the  cause  they  supposedly  are  trying  to  ad- 
vance. The  fuel  of  tension  and  the  fiame  of 
passion  make  a  dangerous  mix. 

I  do  not  favor  repression,  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  order  Is  something  that  can 
be  forced,  at  least  not  in  an  open  and  free 
society.  I  believe  that  there  Is  enough  good 
will  and  enough  determination  in  this  coun- 
try that  Justice  will  prevail,  and  without  re- 
sort to  violence  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  young  racists  want  to  promote  and 
exacerbate  fears  that  already  exist;  they  want 
to  destroy  what  they  perceive  as  an  equilib- 
rium, or  a  stalemate,  that  militates  against 
their  perception  of  Justice.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  will  succeed.  I  believe  that  most 
Americans  believe,  as  I  do,  and  as  Sandburg 
did,  that: 

"Across  the  bitter  years  and  howling  winters 
The  deathless  dream   will   be  the  stronger 
The  dream  of  equity  will  win." 
This  Is  no  land  of  cynics,  and  It  Is  no  land 

of  demagogues;  it  Is  a  land  wherein  I  believe 

reason  can  prevail;  If  it  camnot  succeed  here 

It  can  succeed  nowhere. 

I  oppK>se  this  new  racism  because  It  Is 
wrong,  and  because  It  threatens  to  destroy 
that  good  will,  that  sense  of  Justice  that 
alone  can  bring  ultimate  and  lasting  Justice 
for  all  of  us.  This  new  racism  threatens  di- 
visions that  cannot  soon  be  healed,  and 
threatens  to  end  whatever  hope  there  may 
be — and  I  think  that  hope  is  considerable — 
of  peaceful  progress  toward  one  country.  In- 
divisible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

I  do  not  want  to  see  in  Texas  riots  and 
burned  buildings;  and  I  do  not  want  to  see 
men  beaten,  men  killed,  and  fear  rampant.  I 
have  seen  it  happen  In  other  cities;  I  have 
seen  fear  and  hate  and  violence  destroy  that 
essential  Impetus  toward  full  Justice.  I  have 
seen  the  ugliness  of  division  and  violence,  I 
do  not  want  to  see  it  again,  and  I  do  not 
want  again  to  have  to  fight  against  blind, 
unreasoning  intolerance.  It  Is  not  necessary, 
and  It  Is  not  Inevitable. 

RimiOGRESSION,     DESTRUCTION 

But  the  fruit  of  racism  Is  not  prejudice, 
fear  and  distrust.  There  can  be  no  benefit 
from  It.  no  matter  how  you  color  It  with  ro- 
mance or  the  new  techniques  of  confronta- 
tion. There  can  only  be  tragedy  from  It.  If 
MAYO  gets  Its  confrontation,  It  will  not 
"crush  any  gringo  who  gets  In  (the)  way" 
"squashing  him  like  a  beetle"  and  It  will  not 
"kick  the  door  down."  It  will  only  find  Itself 
beaten  in  the  end,  and  with  It,  the  hopes  of 


many  Innocent  people  who  follow  their  false 
banner. 

The  new  racists,  If  they  succeed  In  their 
divisive  efforts,  will  In  the  end  only  unloose 
destructive  forces  that  may  take  generations 
to  control,  for  those  who  plumb  the  well- 
springs  of  bate  and  break  the  dams  of  pas- 
sion always  learn  too  late  that  passions  and 
hatreds  are  far  easier  to  open  than  they  are 
to  close.  It  is  not  possible  to  pursue  a  Just 
cause  with  unjust  tactics,  and  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  Justify  cruel  and  deceitful  actions  by 
the  end  hoped  for.  It  Is  not  possible  to  ex- 
pect sympathy  or  Justice  from  those  whom 
you  threaten  with  hatred  and  destruction, 
and  It  Is  self-deluding  to  think  that  there  Is 
no  alternative  to  inviting  violence. 

I  stand  for  Justice,  and  I  stand  for  class- 
less, raceless  politics.  I  stand  for  action,  and 
I  stand  for  freedom.  I  stand  against  vio- 
lence, racism,  and  anyone  or  anything  that 
threatens  our  ability  in  this  land  to  govern 
ourselves  as  a  free  people. 


RESTRUCTURING  OF  JOB  CORPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bush)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  over  the  past  5  years 
that  the  Job  Corps,  as  presently  set  up, 
is  not  providing  the  best  possible  service 
to  disadvantaged  American  youth. 

If  we  are  to  Eichieve  our  longstanding 
goal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all,  it  Is 
most  essential  that  we  expand  and  retool 
the  Nation's  manpower  program. 

I,  therefore,  am  extremely  heartened 
by  the  sound  and  effective  plan  that  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz  has 
devised  for  integrating  the  Job  Corps 
into  a  comprehensive  manpower  effort. 

As  Secretary  Shultz  said  in  House  tes- 
timony: 

We  do  not  anticipate  the  demise  of  the 
Job  Corps,  rather  we  seek  to  improve  Its 
quality  and  relevance  to  the  realities  of  the 
labor  market. 

The  need  for  the  restructuring  of  the 
Job  Corps,  for  shifting  the  program's  em- 
phasis from  conservation  training  to 
training  for  the  large  number  of  indus- 
trial jobs,  is  quite  evident. 

By  keeping  the  very  best  conservation 
centers  and  by  opening  inner-city  and 
near-city  centers,  we  will  take  a  major 
step  toward  helping  reduce  today's 
alarmingly  high  youth  jobless  rate. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress to  support  this  wise  decision  to  in- 
tegrate the  Job  Corps  into  the  total 
manpower  efifort  and  to  provide  better 
services  to  those  youths  most  In  need. 


OTEPKA-STATE  MYSTERY  UNFOLDS 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  continue  to  ponder  over  the 
Otepka-State  Department  affair. 

Now  that  Mr.  Otepka  has  left  State, 
more  of  the  mystery  of  executive  priv- 
ilege linfolds. 

As  if  a  mysterious  manipulator  pushed 
a  button,  the  American  people  are  being 
told  that  recognition  of  Red  China  Is 
suddenly  vital  to  the  E>eace  interests  of 
the  world  community. 


The  usual  groups  of  public  opinion 
conditioners  points  up  organization  and 
a  well-financed  program  to  attain  their 
goal  of  a  "new  China  policy."  Reappear- 
ing with  the  new  policy  Is  an  old  identity 
of  the  Joe  McCarthy  era — none  other 
than  John  Patton  Davles — a  man  whose 
former  role  at  State  is  linked  to  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  two  Cliinas  with  800 
million  individuals  enslaved  under  a 
mainland  Communist  dictatorship. 

Why  the  sudden  reinterest  in  John 
Patton  Davles?  Who  wants  John  Patton 
Davies  rehabilitated?  For  what  purpose? 
Was  this  why  Otto  Otepka  had  to  be 
removed  from   the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  most  in- 
formative report  on  the  Otepka  removal 
from  the  Government  Employees  Ex- 
change, April  6,  1969;  a  report  on  John 
Patton  Davies  from  the  Washington  Post, 
April  27,  and  related  clippings  from  the 
local  Washington  papers: 

[Prom  the  Government  Employees  Exchange, 

Apr.  16,  19691 
Otepka  Was  Major  Roadblock  in  Take- 
over BT  A  "New  Team":  New  York 
Times  Linked  to  CIA  Plot  on  Offl. 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency's  "New 
Team,"  including  such  "outsiders"  as  Hard- 
ing A.  Bancroft,  now  the  Executive  Vice 
President  of  The  New  York  Times,  played  a 
critical  role  In  the  final  decision  of  Attorney 
General  Robert  P.  Kennedy  to  press  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  proceed  with  the 
dismissal  of  Otto  F.  Otepka  as  the  State  De- 
partment's top  Security  Evaluator.  a  former 
Ambassador  associated  with  CIA  Director 
Richard  Helms  Informed  this  newspaper  on 
April  11. 

According  to  the  source.  Mr.  Bancroft 
played  a  role  because  of  his  liaison  and  co- 
ordinating work  involving  the  use  of  the  or- 
ganization and  facilities  of  The  New  York 
Times  on  behalf  of  the  CIA  and  the  "New 
Team." 

Other  persons  who  had  a  role  included  Wil- 
liam H.  Brubeck  who  had  been  the  recipient 
of  the  1960  "leak"  of  Top  Secret  information 
from  the  State  Department  to  the  campaign 
headquarters  of  John  Kennedy  which  con- 
tributed significantly  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  nar- 
row victory  at  the  election  polls.  After  Mr. 
Kennedy's  victory.  Mr.  Brubeck  received  com- 
plete Information  about  Mr.  Otepka 's  role  In 
tracing  this  "leak",  the  former  Ambassador 
revealed. 

Other  members  of  the  "New  Team"  were 
McGeorge  Bundy  and  his  brother  William 
Bundy.  who  had  moved  from  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  to  become  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  including  Vietnam. 

"the  new  team" 

The  "New  Team"  at  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  was  being  planned  by  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy  even  before  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  "fiasco"  In  1961.  In  fact,  the  former 
Ambassador  said,  the  Attorney  General  had  a 
special  group  of  his  own  "momtorlng"  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  operation  to  determine  which 
persons,  not  yet  projected  for  the  "New 
Team",  would  "pass  the  test". 

Although  the  "Bay  of  Pigs"  was  a  national 
disaster,  the  source  said.  Robert  Kennedy 
exploited  it  within  the  Government  to  ac- 
celerate building  the  "New  Teaun." 

new  team  coals 
The  "New  Team"  goals  were  set  by  the 
"personality"  of  Robert  Kennedy  and  the 
"philosophy"  of  President  John  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara,  the 
source  revealed.  The  main  exponent  of  this 
"philosophy"  was  Major  General  Maxwell 
Taylor,  assisted  by  McGeorge  Bundy  and  Walt 
Whitman  Rostow.  the  former  Ambeissador 
said. 
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The  mlMlon  ot  the  "New  Team"  waa  to 
contest  the  Soviet  penetration  of  the  "Third 
World."  the  so-called  nonallgned  countries 
through  "paramUltary,  parapoUtlcal  and 
paradlplomatlc"  means  To  do  this,  the  "New 
Team"  was  to  t>4  a  "paragovemment",  per- 
forming for  the  TT^lted  States  "the  same  kind 
of  functions"  which  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
performed  for  the  Soviet  Union,  the  former 
Ambassador  revealed. 

This  required  the  "New  Team"  to  pene- 
trate every  department  and  agency  of  the 
Executive  Branch  dealing  with  foreign  policy 
by  Inserting  "trutted  members"  of  the  "New 
Team"  Into  key  positions.  Among  these  were 
the  Offices  of  Seourlty  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  military  services  departments,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
source  added.        < 

"NZW  aXAM"  MUMB^Rp 

Besides  Robert  Kennedy  and  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor, other  membeis  of  the  "New  Team"  were 
General  Marahall  S.  Carter,  who  replaced 
General  Charles  Q  Cabell  as  Deputy  Director 
of  the  CIA.  Very  eiarly  "recruits"  to  the  "New 
Team"  were  Richard  Helms,  today  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA,  a^d  Cartha  "Deke"  Deloach. 
the  secqqd  man  lii  charge  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  Together  with  Robert 
McNamara  and  D«an  Rusk,  the  "New  Team" 
acting  under  the  pontrol  of  Robert  Kennedy 
began  the  •■Infiltration"  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Defense  Departments  with  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  personnel.  "Counter- 
insurgency"  proJ»cts  sprung  up  In  every 
agency  dealing  with  foreign  affairs. 

OUTSIOC  "INSIDKXS" 

Besides  key  persons  offlclally  already  In  the 
Government,  the  ''New  Team"  selected  per- 
sons In  leading  batiks,  law  firms  and  founda- 
tions for  the  penetration  of  the  "non-gov- 
ernmental" apparatus  of  the  United  States, 
the  former  Ambassador  revealed.  Because  of 
the  paramount  ro|e  of  The  New  York  Times 
In  Amerclan  life  a^d  because  of  the  "black" 
assignments  whicl^  It  might  be  asked  to  per- 
form for  the  CIaI  great  care  was  taken  to 
select  a  person  who  had  full  access  to  every 
office  in  The  New  York  Times  and  yet  could 
conceal  his  own  (Operations.  This  was  espe- 
cially Important  because  "gray"  operations. 
Involving  special  ibackground  briefings  for 
such  top  New  York  Times  representatives  as 
James  Reston  and  j  Tom  Wicker  were  already 
going  on,  and  top  liew  York  Times  reporters 
were  In  an  especially  good  position  to  "un- 
cover" the  "black'1  operations. 

BANCROFr'S    PAST 

Harding  Bancroft  had  been  originally  in- 
troduced into  thje  State  Department  by 
Alger  Hiss,  and,  after  Mr.  Hiss  became  the 
head  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace.  ^Ir.  Bancroft  served  under 
Dean  Rxisk  as  a  m^ber  of  the  Department's 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs,  renamed  the 
Office  of  United  Najtlons  Affairs.  Subsequent- 
ly, he  took  the  post  of  General  Counsel  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization  in 
Geneva  and  then  ]  went  to  The  New  York 
Times,  eventually  /  to  be  named  Executive 
Vice  President. 

During  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
Harding  Bancroft  worked  closely  with  Dean 
Rusk,  President  of|  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, maintaining  close  liaison  with  John 
Poster  D\iUe8  and  with  Allen  Dulles,  the 
Director  of  the  Ceitral  Intelligence  Agency. 

BANcjlOPT'S    COVER 

Because  Mr.  Banfcroft's  liaison  role  at  The 
New  York  Times  rtqulred  meeting  with  top 
CIA  and  State  Department  officials,  especially 
on  matters  of  "Pgrsonnel",  it  was  decided 
to  provide  him  wltlh  "cover"  by  designating 
him  a  "member"  ot  the  newly  created  State 
Department  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national OrganlzaOlDn  Affairs,  whose  task  waa 
to  recommend  the  "'best  qualified  Americans" 


for  those  international  organization  posi- 
tions in  which  they  could  make  Important 
contributions. 

Although  the  Advisory  Committee  eventu- 
ally prepared  a  "Report",  which  was  Itself 
controversial  in  its  original  draft  form,  the 
basic  role  of  the  Conunlttee  was  to  provide  a 
"cover"  for  the  "New  Team,"  the  source 
revealed. 

"ROADBLOCK"    OTSPKA 

One  of  the  major  "roadblocks"  to  the 
"Infiltration"  of  the  State  Department  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  New  Team  was 
Otto  F.  Otepka,  Its  top  Security  Evaluator. 
Mr.  Otepka  had  already  "annoyed"  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  by  his  "uncovering" 
the  activities  of  the  Central  InteUigence 
Agency  in  using  "double  agents"  in  the  War- 
saw "sex  and  spy"  scandals.  Subsequently, 
Mr.  Otepka  "annoyed"  Robert  Kennedy  and 
Dean  Rtisk  by  insisting,  in  December  19«0, 
that  Walt  Whitman  Rostow  would  need  a 
"full  field  FBI  Investigation"  before  he  could 
be  "cleared"  for  employment  in  the  State  De- 
partment. Mr.  Rostow  had  Just  completed  in 
December  a  "secret"  mission  in  Moscow  for 
President-elect  John  Kennedy.  The  mission 
was  "cleared"  by  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles. 
Previously.  Mr.  Rostow  had  established  the 
CIA  channels  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Harvard  University  professors  maintained 
their  own  CIA  "black"  ties  with  Washington 
through  the  Institute,  the  former  Ambas- 
sador asserted. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  37, 
1969] 

John  Paton  Davies:  Th«  Long  Sthuooue 

Back 

(By  Michael  Keman) 

If  Tolstoy  could  have  seen  the  John  Paton 
Davles  family  getting  Its  picture  taken,  com- 
plete with  dog,  he  would  have  nodded  sagely 
and  repeated  himself  (In  the  way  of  novel- 
ists) with  the  conunent  that  all  ha{^>y 
families  are  alike,  and  he  would  have  been 
wrong,  wrong,  wrong. 

While  five  of  the  seven  children,  churned 
around  the  living  room  of  the  comfortable  red 
brick  house  on  Cumberland  street,  Davles 
and  his  wife  and  her  mother  cheerfvUly  ar- 
ranged themselves  where  the  photographer 
wanted  them. 

"Tiki  Jtist  got  word  that  she's  been  accepted 
by  the  Smithsonian  children's  theatre  festival 
for  the  summer,"  said  Mrs.  Davles.  Tiki,  or 
Patricia,  a  University  of  Maryland  student, 
beamed  and  corralled  a  speeding  small  girl. 

Eventually  the  girls  simmered  down,  even 
10-year-old  Jenny,  who  is  the  vlolln-playlng 
"captain"  of  what  her  father  calls  the  Junior 
varsity.  Davles  and  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs. 
Henry  Grady,  visiting  from  San  Francisco, 
chatted  quietly.  Mrs.  Davles  told  about  the 
time  Debby  was  arrested  at  the  ago  of  7  at 
the  zoo  for  passing  out  McCarthy  buttons 
(one  would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
arresting  officer)  and  discussed  the  health  of 
Weinle,  the  longhair  daschund. 

"She  has  to  have  aspirin  all  winter  because 
she  gets  rheumatism  In  her  paws,"  she  said, 
and  the  children  laughed  gaily,  and  Davles 
smiled  with  hooded  eyes,  looking — despite  the 
corduroy  Jacket  and  the  pipe — vaguely  like  a 
mandarin. 

This  is  not  surprising  for  Davles  was  born 
In  Szechwan,  western  China,  in  1908,  and  as 
a  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  from 
1931,  the  year  he  graduated  from  Columbia, 
he  qualifies  as  an  "old  China  hand." 

It  was  his  expertise  on  China  and  Asia  that 
brought  him  In  the  early  1950s,  into  the 
sights  of  the  late  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  the 
Senator  who  made  a  career  out  of  Innuendo 
and  rode  to  power  on  his  claim  of  "Com- 
munists In  Government." 

In  a  State  Department  memorandum, 
Davles  had  challenged  the  prevailing  notion 
that  world  Communism  was  an  all-powerful 


monolith:  The  "devil  theory"  in  which  the 
noted  psychiatrist  Dr.  Jerome  Prank  was 
later  to  detect  a  national  case  of  paranoia. 
The  possibility  that  Russia  and  China  might 
be  considered  separately,  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  might  not  be  able  to  clear  the  Com- 
munists out  of  the  Chinese  mainland,  was 
so  disturbing  to  McCarthy  and  others  that 
Davles  became  a  target. 

Summoned  from  Lima,  Peru,  where  he  had 
become  counselor  and  charge  d'affaires  In 
1953,  he  went  through  nine  security  Investi- 
gations. None  produced  any  evidence  of  dis- 
loyalty, perjury  or  Conununlsm.  The  first 
eight  security  boards  cleared  him  of  all 
charges. 

The  ninth,  late  In  1954,  discovered  some- 
thing new,  a  "lack  of  Judgment,  discretion 
and  reliability,"  enabling  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foeter  Dulles  to  dismiss  him. 

Thus  he  became  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
McCarthy  era,  of  whom  there  were  many. 
Some  are  still  picking  up  the  pieces  of  their 
lives.  Some  have  long  since  quit  trying.  A 
few  not  only  have  survived  but  have  re- 
turned. This  takes  time,  for  governments  do 
not  admit  to  mistakes.  It  also  takes  character. 
John  Paton  Davles  Jr.  won  his  vindication 
three  months  ago. 

Walter  Sterling  Surrey,  an  attorney  whose 
firm  has  handled  many  Government  loyalty 
cases,  cleared  Davles'  name  by  having  him 
apply  for  a  consultant  post  (with  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency)  requiring 
security  checks.  He  got  It  just  days  before 
the  Johnson  Administration  broke  up. 

"Anyone  who  goes  through  one  of  these 
cases,  even  If  they  win  It,"  said  Surrey — "you 
have  no  Idea  what  happens.  Any  little  thing 
becomes  monstrous,  something  you  did  when 
you  were  a  kid.  You  stay  awake  thinking  .  . ." 
The  first  thing  Surrey  has  such  a  client  do 
is  write  out  a  personal  dossier  recounting 
everything  he  can  possibly  remember  that 
makes  him  feel  guilty  or  that  might  be  con- 
strued  In   some  detrimental   way. 

"We  have  them  get  It  all  out,"  he  said,  "to 
clear  the  air.  You'd  be  amazed  at  the  stuff." 
Surrey  noted  with  some  Irony  the  Ingenu- 
ity of  an  accusation  that  covered  the  very 
years  during  which  the  State  Department 
gave  Davles  Increasingly  responsible  posts  In 
China,  Russia  and  Germany,  culminating  in 
PSO-1,  the  top  rank  outside  career  ambas- 
sador and  career  minister. 

"He  was  due  to  become  an  ambassador  on 
his  next  assignment,"  said  the  lawyer.  "He 
was  supposed  to  lack  Judgment  all  that  time? 
"Certainly  he  was  hurt,  and  not  only  In 
his  career.  But  I  never  heard  a  word  of 
bitterness  or  anything  but  his  usual  humor 
and  pleasant  sarcasm.  And  his  wife — I  never 
heard  her  question  his  Judgment.  Before  he 
went  in  to  Dulles  be  was  urged  to  resign, 
so  he  could  have  had  all  his  retirement  bene- 
fits and  everything,  but  he  said  they  would 
have  to  fire  him  or  retain  him.  She  never 
questioned  that  decision,  though  it  must 
have  meant  a  lot,  with  her  father  an  am- 
bassador. I  think  It  meant  a  great  deal  to 
her." 

Both  of  them,  said  Surrey,  "had  the  atti- 
tude that  it  was  the  other  people  who  had 
the  problems,  and  If  someone  wanted  to  snub 
them,  they  would  keep  away,  and  If  some- 
one wanted  to  talk  about  the  case  but  was 
hesitant,  they  would  bring  It  up  themselves. 
They  would  help  him. 

"A  few  people  called  me  to  ask  If  It  was 
okay  to  see  him.  You  know.  If  It  was  safe.  I 
told  them  no.  I  figured  he  didn't  need  them." 
It  Is  easy  to  get  Davles  to  talk  about  "those 
days,"  for  as  he  says,  "I'm  a  very  open  per- 
son." But  the  story  that  comes  out  Is  not, 
perhaps,  what  one  might  expect: 

"When  I  was  called  up  from  Lima,  I  had 
an  Idea  what  It  might  be.  I  wasn't  the  only 
one,  after  all.  My  friends  were  falling  away 
like  autumn  leaves.  In  fact,  the  statement 
I  read  I  had  prepared  beforehand  In  Lima." 
Returning  to  his  wife,  Patricia,  and  their 
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four  small  children  In  Lima,  he  took  stock 
for  a  month  or  two.  living  on  savings.  The 
son  of  a  Baptist  missionary,  he  had  no  busi- 
ness background.  He  decided,  finally,  on  the 
advice  of  a  friend  at  Sears  Roebuck,  to  manu- 
facture furniture. 

Starting  with  mass-market  Items,  he  grad- 
ually shifted  to  high-quality  work  in  hard 
tropical  wood.  With  the  help  of  his  wife,  who 
is  an  Interior-design  consultant,  he  produced 
furniture  that  won  awards  from  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Interior  Designers. 

"We  made  every  mistake  known  to  man," 
said  Mrs.  Davles,  "plus  a  whole  lot  we  in- 
vented ourselves." 

Eventually,  State  began  sending  him  a 
fraction  of  his  pension,  and  life  in  Lima, 
surrounded  by  cultured  Americans  and  the 
pre-Columbian  art  In  which  he  took  a  pas- 
sionate interest,  was  comfortable. 

"Remember,  I  didn't  feel  ostracized,"  he 
added.  "We  got  all  kinds  of  letters  of  sup- 
port. And  we  have  always  taken  a  positive 
attitude  about  things.  Of  course,  it  was  most 
unpleasant,  disagreeable,  no  doubt  about 
that,  but  we  never  sat  around  holding  our 
heads." 

(What  Surrey  described  as  "a  terrible  au- 
tomobile accident  that  Patricia  was  In"  be- 
came In  her  telling  the  casual  remark  that 
I  went  through  a  windshield  when  I  hadn't 
planned  to."  Her  husband  calls  that  being 
.stoical;  some  would  call  it  gallant.) 

A  few  years  ago  the  quality  furniture  mar- 
ket dried  up,  so  Davles  brought  his  family 
back  to  Washington  to  seek  his  vindication 
and  with  It  some  $17,000  in  back  pay  and 
pension,  withheld  because  he  had  refused  to 
sign  a  release  form. 

John  Davles  sat  in  the  living  room  letting 
the  Interview  happen  at  Its  own  pace.  On 
the  walls  were  rubbings  of  steles  from  the 
Han  period.  A  spray  of  magnolia  blossoms 
burst  from  a  superb  early  Chinese  apple- 
green  vase.  Two  ancient  Wei  figurines  graced 
the  mantle.  Flanking  the  fireplace  were  a 
pair  of  tall  ladderback  chairs  that  somehow 
combined  purity  and  delicacy  of  line  with 
an  impression  of  wiry  strength. 

"We  used  black  palmwood,"  he  said,  load- 
ing his  pipe  with  laUkla  tobacco  and  loung- 
ing in  a  comfortable  but  light  armchair. 
"It's  fantastically  strong." 

"These  arms" — he  stroked  the  smooth 
curve  of  his  chair's  arm,  less  than  half  an 
inch  thick — "are  made  with  four  laminates. 
You  put  It  In  a  mold  for  a  week,  and  the 
glue  holds  It  to  the  shape.  It  could  have 
been  even  thinner,  but  you  have  the  prob- 
lem of  fitting  the  legs  Into  it." 

To  cover  the  place  where  the  dowel  pene- 
trated the  arm,  he  used  a  silver  medallion 
with  a  pre-Columbian  Chlmu  design.  The 
effect  was  stunning.  Across  the  room  stood 
a  large  coffee  Uble  with  black  leather  Jack- 
eting on  the  ends  and  a  lyrical  Peruvian 
design  Inlaid  on  the  top. 

"There's  enormous  variations  In  tropical 
woods,"  he  observed.  "The  Indians  use  this 
for  arrowheads  and  for  bows,  too." 

Since  his  return  to  Washington  he  has 
been  working  dally  on  a  new  book,  about 
China,  Russia  and  America,  "I'm  only  about 
a  year  over  the  deadline,"  he  said  drily.  He 
works  In  an  office  (smelling  of  old  books  and 
wood-smoke)  off  the  living  room,  sur- 
rounded by  shelves  of  volumes  on  every- 
thing from  archaeology  to  politics.  There  are 
also  paintings,  rubbings  and  some  of  his  own 
large,  curiously  embossed  woodcuts,  made 
by  a  process  that  Davles  playfully  refuses  to 
divulge. 

The  conversation  veered  around  to  Walter 
Surrey's  work  In  arranging  his  vindication. 
"I  won't  say  reversal  because  governments 
don't  reverse  themselves — except  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Otepka,"  he  smiled  Ironically.  "State 
began  to  study  It  a  year  ago,  and  I  thought 
nothing  in  the  world  would  happen." 

Suddenly  he  waa  out  of  his  seat,  pacing 


restlessly  before  the  fireplace.  "But  dear  Wal- 
ter kept  after  them — he  was  the  conscience 
of  the  Government — until  State  finally  came 
up  with  the  all  clear  .  .  .  largely  through 
Katzenbach  .  .  .  I've  been  very  lucky,  had 
an  extremely  able  lawyer,  and  one  with  some 
Influence  in  the  Government.  You  have  to,  to 
get  Justice." 

The  people  close  to  John  Davles  add  to 
the  picture  of  what  he  calls  his  stoicism.  His 
father.  John  Davles  Sr.,  of  Alexandria,  Is  not 
only  alive,  at  91,  but  keeps  so  busy  he  Is  a 
hard  man  to  catch.  His  grandchildren  think 
he  Is  cool. 

"It  puts  Iron  In  your  blood,  an  experience 
like  that,"  he  said.  "John  grew  up  with  Chi- 
nese children  and  servants.  Even  much  later, 
he  used  to  send  back  money  to  his  old  Chi- 
nese amah  [nurse].  In  the  early  days  we  had 
oil  lamps  and  traveled  by  ricksha,  had  a  little 
garden,  and  If  you  wanted  milk  the  cow 
would  be  brought  to  your  door  and  milked 
In  your  presence.  We  were  comfortable. 

"John  was  the  oldest  (a  brother,  Donald, 
lives  in  Washington),  a  studious  boy,  very 
thoughtful.  Self-contained,  but  he  always 
attracted  friends.  We  never  used  physical 
force  on  him — It  was  a  Christian  home,  a 
well-regulated  life,  and  he  was  not  easily 
upset." 

The  frontier  life  gave  young  Davles  an  ap- 
petite for  adventure,  and  the  first  time  he 
crossed  Asia  on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway, 
in  1930,  he  went  hard  class,  surviving  on 
black  bread  and  candy  bars. 

He  picked  up  languages  easily  in  his  travels 
through  Mukden  and  other  volatile  Ep>ot6  in 
the  era  of  the  Sino-Japanese  war  and  in  Mos- 
cow, where  he  came  to  know  George  Kennan. 
"I  studied  Russian,"  he  said,  "and  I  speak  a 
passable  coolie  Spanish,  but  Chinese  Is  my 
language." 

Even  Mandarin,  however,  was  no  help  In 
1944,  when  he  had  to  ball  out  of  a  C-46  go- 
ing over  the  Hump  and  landed  In  the  Jungle 
among  Naga  headhunters. 

"We  came  by  such  a  miraculous  way  that  It 
was  okay.  If  we  had  come  In  by  foot  they 
would  have  taken  our  heads.  There  were  five 
or  six  of  us  m  our  group.  We  finally  hiked 
to  a  village  and  got  out." 

Commentator  Eric  Sevareld  was  In  the 
group,  too.  He  broadcast  a  piece  about  It. 
"...  In  such  circumstances  men  learn  truly 
to  know  one  another — who  Is  weak,  who  Is 
afraid,  who  is  impetuous  and  who  is  strong 
and  calm  and  prudent.  As  the  time  passed  the 
GIs  and  I  began  to  recognize  the  civilian  with 
the  carefully  guarded  dispatch  case  as  one 
among  us  vrith  a  calm  and  natural  courage,  as 
one  who  would  never  panic,  who  never  com- 
plained. He  was  the  one  we  chose,  for  com- 
mon sense  and  discretion,  to  deal  with  the 
touchy  and  dangerous  Naga.  ...  I  have 
known  a  great  number  of  men  .  .  .  none  who 
seemed  more  the  whole  man  ...  In  all  that  a 
man  should  be — In  modesty  and  thoughtful- 
ness,  m  resourcefulness  and  steady  strength 
of  character.  .  .  ." 

Davles  won  the  Medal  of  Freedom  for  that 
Incident. 

It  was  his  wife  who  had  the  most  to  say 
about  the  firing  and  the  long  struggle 
back.  She  said  they  never  discussed  it  be- 
tween themselves.  As  she  talked  he  watched 
her  steadily  from  acroes  the  room. 

"It's  like  standing  In  Rotterdam  being 
bombed,"  she  said.  "When  you  are  the  tar- 
get, your  problems  are  tremendously  simple. 
Like  the  Jews  under  the  Nazis,  the  problem 
waa  to  siuTlve.  It's  harder  for  the  people  near 
you;  they  have  the  moral  dilemmas  about 
whether  they  should  resign,  should  they  have 
done  more,  things  like  that,  all  kinds  of  trau- 
ma. It  was  very  different  for  us.  Maybe  they 
should  have  resigned,  but  for  us  the  only 
way  we  could  fight  was  by  not  resigning. 

"But  we  don't  dwell  on  all  that.  Our  lives 
are  full.  We  live  very  much  in  the  present." 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  SUr, 

Apr.  27,  1969} 

Mas.  Otepka  Rxcalls  Oboeai. 

(By  Vera  Glaser) 

Mrs.  Otto  P.  Otepka  is  a  quiet-spoken 
school  teacher  who  is  married  to  one  of  the 
most  controversial  figures  In  public  life  today. 

Her  dark  hair  Is  turning  gray,  but  her 
steely  resolve  has  helped  her  husband 
weather  a  five-and-a-half  year,  headline- 
studded  battle  to  keep  his  Job  as  a  Stete 
Department  security  officer. 

In  an  exclusive  Interview,  her  voice  trem- 
bling with  emotion,  Mrs.  Otepka  compared 
their  ordeal  to  "something  that  might  have 
happened  In  Russia  or  Nazi  Germany.  My 
husband  only  told  the  truth,  but  we  were 
forced  to  act  like  criminals." 

VINDICATION 

When  President  Nixon  recently  named 
Otepka  to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  some  hailed  it  as  complete  vindica- 
tion. The  nomination  may  run  Into  trouble 
In  the  Senate  because,  among  other  things 
of  a  recent  news  story  Unking  Otepka  to  the 
ultra-right  John  Birch  Society. 

Otepka's  tough  security  evaluations  of 
State  employes  in  the  early  '60s  ran  afoul  of 
the  late  Robert  Kennedy,  then  Attorney 
General,  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
Otepka  was  charged  with  passing  confiden- 
tial documents  to  a  Senate  subcommittee. 

During  that  period,  Mrs.  Otepka  recalled, 
"We  were  harassed.  Men  watched  our  house 
w-lth  binoculars.  Otto  was  locked  out  of  Ills 
office.  They  Upped  his  phone  and  we  were 
afraid  to  use  our  home  phone  for  fear  that 
was  bugged,  too.  I  had  to  go  down  to  the 
shopping  center  when  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
Otto." 

Sitting  In  the  living  room  of  their  neat- 
as-a-pln  home  in  suburban  Silver  Spring, 
Mrs.  Otepka  stroked  her  two  enormous  cats. 
Inky  and  Barney,  recalling  the  highlights  of 
a  case  that  has  made  her  husband  the  sym- 
bol of  the  clash  between  "liberals"  and  "con- 
servatives" on  how  the  national  security 
should  be  protected  within  the  government. 

For  her,  "the  Otepka  case"  began  on  a 
summer  evening  In  1963  when  her  husband 
came  home  and  said  his  superiors  had  lied  to 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
then  probing  State's  security  practices. 

"Otto  couldn't  have  lived  with  himself  if 
he  hadn't  given  those  documents  to  the  com- 
mittee," she  said,  describing  his  action  as 
necessary  to  verify  his  own  testimony  and  re- 
fute that  of  his  superiors. 

She  learned  how  very  serious  her  husband's 
situation  was  the  following  September  when 
she  switched  on  a  radio  news  report  to  hear. 
"State  Department  security  officer  charged 
with  passing  documents  to  the  Senate!" 

"You  expected  them  to  say,  'to  Russia,"* 
she  said,  noting  that  13  charges  were  leveled 
at  Otepka  at  the  time.  Ten  were  dropped 
after  his  superiors  confessed  to  tapping 
Otepka's  phone,  scrutinizing  his  office  trash, 
and  conunlttlng  perjury  before  the  commit- 
tee. 

"Otto  has  never  been  accused  of  lying  or 
being  unfsdr,"  his  wife  said. 

The  former  Edith  Simon,  Mrs.  Otepka  was 
born  on  a  Maryland  farm  and  reared  as  a 
Christian  Scientist,  but  now  belongs  to  Grace 
Episcopal  Church.  She  met  Otepka,  a  Chl- 
cagoan  of  Czech  extraction,  shortly  after  she 
began  teaching  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools.  He  held  a  minor  government  Job 
while  studying  law  at  night. 

THE  9 1ST  PSALM 

After  their  marriage,  they  lived  modestly, 
stayed  out  of  debt,  and  planned  for  the  col- 
lege education  of  their  one  daughter  Joanne, 
now  23,  in  1957  Mrs.  Otepka  quit  teaching. 
In  1965.  as  her  husband's  troubles  with  the 
State  Department  dragged  on,  she  went  back 
to  work  and  they  mortgaged  their  home. 
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The  couple  decided  early  that  keeping  busy 
would  help  theni  weather  the  storm.  He 
twught  a  boat  apd  took  up  fishing.  She 
studied  art  and  dljd  church  work. 

"I  kept  reading, the  9l8t  Psalm,"  Mrs.  Ot- 
epka  recalled,  "esjieclaUy  the  part  about  'His 
truth  shall  be  th^  shield  and  buckler.'  Last 
summer  I  palnteq  the  bedrooms  and  bath- 
room. It's  healthyi  to  be  busy.  I  can't  stand 
self-pity."  I 

Otepka  spent  lopg  hours  in  his  baaement 
office  organizing  n^aterlal  on  his  case  which 
fills  several  file  cabinets.  The  walls  are  hung 
with  mementos  aqd  State  Department  cita- 
tions for  outstanding  work,  one  signed  by 
former   Secretary  bf  State  Dulles. 

Mrs.  Otepka  maintains  her  husband's  re- 
solve never  wavered  but  friends  say  they  both 
showed  signs  of  stialn.  At  times  the  Otepkas 
seemed  to  wonder]  if  It  was  worth-while  to 
give  up  years  of  po^ntlally  productive  activ- 
ity to  pursue  the  i  fight.  Once  Mrs.  Otepka 
wrote  her  husband  a  "chin  up"  note  which 
he  has  saved. 

Occasionally  thoy  laughed  about  their 
troubles.  "We'd  say  'why  watch  television? 
We've  got  our  own  show',"  Mrs.  Otepka  rem- 
inisced. 

In  February  1966.  three  years  after  he  had 
been  charged,  Otetoka  crossed  the  path  of 
Richard 'Nixon,  who  had  not  yet  decided  to 
ruQ  for  tKb  Presldsncy.  "Stay  in  there."  he 
told  Otepka,  "and  some  day  the  worm  will 
turn." 

"It's  true  Otto  was  blocking  some  Ken- 
nedy Administration  appointments,"  Mrs. 
Otepka  said.  His  Job  was  to  follow  the  secu- 
rity rules  laid  down  by  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies. When  word  came  back  to  us  that  Bobby 
had  inquired  about  the  possibUity  of  having 
Otto  charged  with  'lolatlon  of  the  espionage 
act,  that  did  it.  Wd  knew  then  we'd  fight  It 
out." 

(From  the  Manche)  ter  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 

Apr.  24,  1969] 
New  York  Times  "Disclosures"  Ake  Amus- 
ing:   Legal  Defense  Dialog 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washington.— Tt  at  was  quite  an  editorial 
~  April   8,   tlUed   "Otepka 

and    it    deserves   some 
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in  the  N.Y.  Times, 
and  the  Blrchites, 
dialogue. 

N.Y.  "nmes:  "Tie  disclosure  that  Otto 
Otepka  received  $2^,000  from  a  fund  with 
extreme  nght-wlngi  associations  should  be 
enough  to  kill  his  inomination  to  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board." 

Answer:  But  Otepka  tells  me  he  received 
not  a  penny.  Rattier  It  was  his  attorney, 
Roger  Robb.  now  n  nominee  for  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  who  got  the  bundle.  Even 
when  he  made  personal  appearances  before 
libertarian  groups  (  composed  of  both  politi- 
cal conservatives  tnd  political  liberals), 
Otepka  refused  all  fxcept  his  expenses. 

N.Y.  Times:  ".  .  Senators  of  conscience 
cannot  vote  to  confirm  Mr.  Otepka  in  a 
$36,000  Job  where  Us  work,  if  any,  will  be 
to  Judge  the  loyalty  of  American  citizens  and 
organizations." 

A:  Oh,  come  on.  Otepka  will  be  one  of  a 
five-member  board  which  examines  only 
those  cases  sent  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  The  "Blrchites"  aren't 
named  in  the  edltoilal,  but  the  head  of  the 
Defense  Fund  whlcl^  paid  Mr.  Robb  is  James 
Stewart  of  Ohio  Ot^ka  never  asked  Stewart 
about  a  possible  mjembershlp  to  the  John 
Birch  Society,  but  la  all  the  official  lists  of 
subversive  organlzal  Ions  which  Otepka  has 
seen  in  his  line  of  yo"^^-  t^e  JBS  never  ap 
peared. 

N.Y.  Times:  "...  Kir.  Otepka 's  link  to  the 
Blrchites  is  no  youthful  indiscretion 

A:  That's  right.  Otepka  tells  me,  "I  dont 
belong  to  anythlnj  except  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Catholic  Church 

N.Y.  Times:  ".  .  .  1  Evidently  he  violated  no 
law  in  accepting  mor  ey  from  Blrchlte  sources 


to  meet  the  legal  costa  of  his  unsucceesful 
fight  aa  the  State  Department's  chief  secu- 
rity evaluator." 

A:  What  do  you  mean  "evidently"?  I  say 
"evidently"  the  NY.  Times  la  not  in  the  pay 
of  a  foreign  government,  and  "evidently  some 
of  its  editors  are  not  bigamists.  It's  public 
policy  that  poor  people  in  the  clutches  of 
the  law  are  supplied  with  legal  counsel,  and 
I  don't  suppose  that  the  murderers  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Bob  Kennedy  are  paying 
legal  fees  from  their  own  pockets. 

SEGRZGATE  PLASMA? 

If  "Blrchlte  sources  "  are  tainted,  then  we 
ought  to  segregate  Blrchlte  blood-plasma  to 
make  sure  it  doesn't  get  into  the  Red  Cross 
blood  banks.  If  that  sort  of  dollars  is  bad, 
that  sort  of  corpuscles  must  be  worse.  Not 
only  the  Birch  Society,  allegedly,  came  to 
Otepka's  aid,  but  so  did  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  which  spent  its  members' 
money  investigating  and  deploring  the  wire- 
tap used  by  the  State  Department  against 
Otepka,  And  a  subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate expended  money  and  man-hours  in  ex- 
posing the  violation  of  Otepka's  civil  rights. 
Are  they  all  tainted? 

NY.  Times:  "But  his  warped  concept  of 
Americanism  disqualifies  Mr.  Otepka  from 
sitting  in  Judgment  on  subversion." 

A:  Well,  the  "warped  concept"  isn't  de- 
scribed, but  there  were  two  State  Depart- 
ment officials  caught  in  lies  during  the  Inter- 
nal Security  subcommittee's  investigation, 
and  neither  of  them  was  named  Otepka.  He 
did  not,  as  Insinuated,  "spy"  on  his  col- 
leagues, but  they  spied  on  him.  In  obedience 
to  the  Senate  subcommittee's  counsel's  re- 
quest. Otepka  turned  over  objective  docu- 
ments which  showed  that  some  of  his  su- 
periors were  not  complying  with  the  laws. 

MISSPENT   DECADES? 

If  Otepka  isn't  "qualified  for  sitting  in 
Judgment  on  subversion,"  then  he  must  have 
misspent  two  decades  of  work  as  a  Civil  Serv- 
ice Investigator.  He  must  have  fooled  those 
superiors  who  gave  him  citations  for  meri- 
torious achievement.  He  must  have  fooled 
President  Nixon  who  nominated  him  for  an 
Important  post. 

N.Y.  Times:  "The  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing that  the  Senate  should  reject  this  nomi- 
nation."" 

A:  This  statement  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  truth,  but  let's  defend  with  our  lives  the 
right  to  make  it. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Apr.  27,  19691 

Recognize  Red  China,  Voters  League 

Proposes 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States  today  called  on  the  U.S.  government 
to  '"Initiate"  policy  changes  which  will  lead 
to  recognition  of  the  Communist  Chinese 
government  and  cease  opposition  to  its  seat- 
ing In  the  United  Nations. 

The  leagues  policy  position  on  U.S.-China 
relations  climaxes  a  three-year  study  by  the 
157,000  member  organization. 

In  announcing  the  position.  Mrs.  Bruce  B. 
Benson  of  Amherst.  Mass..  national  league 
president,  emphasized  that  reports  from  local 
leagues  in  every  part  of  the  country  "over- 
whelmingly" indicated  agreement  that  "pres- 
ent U.S.  policies  of  isolation  and  contain- 
ment of  China  are  invalid." 

"You  can't  Ignore  a  country  with  800  mil- 
lion people,"  Mrs.  Benson  told  a  press  briefing 
earlier  this  week.  At  the  same  time,  Mrs. 
Benson  said  she  saw  no  confilct  between  pres- 
ent U.S.  support  of  the  "Taiwan  government 
and  the  league"s  proposal  It  recognizes  the 
mainland  China  government. 

"We  have  not  said  what  we  think  ought  to 
be,  or  is,  or  should  be  the  government  of  the 
Island  of  Taiwan,"  she  said  in  answer  to  a 
question  challenging  the  league's  exclusion 
from  its  policy  statement  of  its  position  on 


Taiwan.  "Regardless  of  what  the  solution  to 
the  Taiwan  issue  is,  we  are  saying  that  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  the  government  of  continental 
China." 

TUESDAT    SESSION 

The  league's  policy  statement,  which  will 
be  discussed  at  the  Tuesday  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  its  week-long  National  Council  meet- 
ing opening  tomorrow  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  reads  in  full: 

"The  League  of  Women  Voters  advocates 
U.S.  initiatives  which  would  facUltate  par- 
Uclpatlon  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
in  the  world  community  and  relax  tensions 
between  the  United  States  and  Mainland 
China. 

"Policies  should  be  established  which 
would  encourage  normalization  of  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  the  Chinese  mainland,  including 
travel,  cultural  exchange,  and  unrestricted 
trade  In  non-strategic  goods. 

"The  United  States  should  withdraw  Its 
opposition  to  representation  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  should  move  toward  establish- 
ing diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's 
RepubUc  of  China." 

The  league  adopted  U.S.-Chlna  relations 
as  a  major  part  of  its  foreign  policy  program 
at  its  1966  convention.  Since  then,  members 
of  the  1,200  local  leagues  throughout  the 
coimtry  have  been  Involved  In  extensive 
study  and  discussion  as  well  as  conferences 
with  China  experts  from  universities,  gov- 
ernment and  the  press. 

Both  non-league  and  league  material  was 
used  as  background  material.  More  than 
100,000  copies  of  the  league's  30-page  book- 
let, "The  China  Puzzle,"  have  been  sold. 

IN    DEPTH    STUDY 

The  book,  which  is  an  in-depth  study  of 
China's  historical  and  political  development 
with  emphasis  on  U.S.-Chlna  relations  from 
their  Inception  with  the  New  England  clipper 
trade  in  the  18th  century,  concludes: 

"Reexamining  attitudes  or  positions  In- 
herited from  the  past  is  never  easy;  reevalua- 
tion  of  a  foreign  policy  issue  as  complex  and 
controversial  as  China  promises  to  be  no 
exception. 

"A  current  complicating  factor  is  the  spill- 
over of  strong  feelings  aroused  by  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Communist  China's  vehement  at- 
tacks on  the  United  States  continue  to  add 
to  the  already  overcharged  atmosphere  In 
this  country.  Yet  for  any  constructive  con- 
sideration of  the  China  problem,  emotional- 
ism is  out  of  order." 

Mrs.  David  O.  Bradley,  of  Durham,  N.C., 
chairman  of  the  league's  Foreign  Policy  Com- 
mittee, commenting  on  theiChlna  position, 
declared :  \ 

"The  league  Is  now  in  a  position  to  urge 
changes  in  basic  U.S.  poUcles  which  have  cut 
this  nation  off  from  communication  or  co- 
operation with  the  Peoples  Republic.  We 
want  a  U.S.  policy  designed  to  invite  a  peace- 
ful response  from  the  People's  Republic, 
welcoming  her  participation  In  the  family  of 
natlon.s.'" 

At  the  Tuesday  meeting,  league  leaders 
from  50  states  will  discuss  ways  to  bring 
about  changes  in  U.S.  policy  on  the  basis  of 
the  league's  China  position. 


MURDER  AT  NEW  BETHEL 
BAPTIST  CHURCH 

•  Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.* 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
murder  of  a  peace  officer  at  the  Bethel 
Church  in  Detroit  provokes  serious  in- 
quiry. 

What  were  the  armed  secessionists  try- 
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ing  to  conceal  or  who  were  they  shielding 
the  officers  from  observing? 

The  religious  news  edition  of  the 
Herald  of  Freedom,  April  18,  1969,  and 
clippings  from  the  New  York  Times  for 
April  21  and  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  26  point  out  some  very  interesting 
Information  and  raises  the  question. 
When  are  the  American  people  going  to 
cease  financing  violence  in  our  country? 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  Apr.  18,  1969) 
Clergy  and  Court  Help  Black  Revolution 

The  role  of  clergymen  in  the  ever-increas- 
ing tempo  of  the  Black  Revolution  was  never 
more  evident  than  in  the  aftermath  of  a  gun 
battle  Saturday,  March  29,  1969  between 
Detroit  police  and  armed  black  militants. 
Police  were  forced  to  storm  the  New  Bethel 
Baptist  Church  into  which  black  ambushers 
fled  after  killing  one  policeman  and  wound- 
ing another  when  they  stopped  to  question 
a  dozen  Negroes  carrying  rifles  and  carbines 
outside  the  church.  The  church,  it  developed, 
had  been  used  by  a  black  nationalist  group, 
the  Republic  of  New  Africa,  which  was  wind- 
ing up  a  four-day  national  convention.  This 
is  the  group  which  is  plotting  to  take  over 
five  southern  states  in  a  series  of  well- 
planned  steps,  the  first  of  which  is  to  arm 
the  black  communities  of  the  North  and 
West.  They  plan  to  start  their  take-over  with 
Mississippi,  shipping  in  about  a  million  well- 
armed  blacks  to  seize  the  local  government 
by  ballot.  They  will  then  move  on  to  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  repeat  the  process. 

The  incident  was  described  as  follows  by 
the  N.Y.  Times: 

"Reviewing  the  Saturday  incident.  Com- 
missioner Spreen  said  that  as  the  black  na- 
tionalist meeting  was  breaking  up  in  the 
church,  the  slain  policeman  and  his  partner 
saw  men  with  rifles  next  to  the  church  and 
stopped  their  scout  car. 

'"They  had  not  drawn  their  guns  and  were 
immediately  fired  upon  as  they  left  their 
scout  car  on  Linwood  Avenue,  he  said.  Patrol- 
man Czapskl  was  hit  five  times,  staggered  to 
the  sidewalk  next  to  the  church  and 
collapsed. 

""His  partner,  struck  once  in  the  leg  and 
twice  in  the  back  by  rifle  flre.  Commissioner 
Spreen  said,  managed  to  clamber  back  into 
the  scout  car  and  radio  for  help." 

The  police  reinforcements,  who  arrived  in 
response  to  the  call  for  help,  flred  "at  least 
84  rounds  into  the  pews,  walls,  pulpit  and 
doors  of  the  church"  and  arrested  147  per- 
sons. The  shooting  up  of  the  church  has 
become  a  central  issue  in  the  affair  with 
Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy,  successor  to  M.  L. 
King  as  head  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  being  quoted  as  stat- 
ing sanctimoneously :  "There  should  be  no 
obscuring  of  the  fact  that  p)ollce  powers  were 
misused  in  trampling,  shooting  and  wreak- 
ing havoc  in  God's  holy  temple."  It  might 
be  suggested  that  the  pastor  responsible  for 
the  church  should  have  been  a  bit  more 
careful  of  the  type  persons  allowed  to  make 
use  of  It. 

The  pastor  of  the  New  Bethel  Baptist 
Church  used  by  the  Negro  militants  is  Rev. 
C.  L.  Franklin,  associated  with  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  A  two-hour 
conference  was  held  between  Rev.  Abernathy 
and  other  clergymen,  police  officials  and  the 
mayor  of  Detroit,  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh.  The 
mayor  stated  that  the  police  "conclusively 
believe  and  know"  that  members  of  the 
black  nationalists'  armed  "Black  Legion"  had 
flred  from  inside  the  building  at  entering 
police  officers.  Rev.  C.  L.  Franklin,  however, 
"defled"  the  police  commissioner  to  show  any 
evidence  that  bullets  had  been  flred  from 
within  the  church.  City  Councilman  Nich- 
olas Hood,  Jr.  toured  the  church  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  police  had  "over- 


reacted." The  fact  remains  that  a  policeman 
is  dead  and  a  shot  from  somewhere  killed 
him. 

The  most  amazing  result  of  the  shooting 
was  the  treatment  of  those  arrested  by  what 
passed  for  a  "court."  All  but  two  of  the  147 
arrested  were  freed  promptly  by  a  Negro 
Judge  who  obviously  got  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  do  so,  setting  up  an  im- 
promptu "court"  in  a  sideroom  of  the  police 
station.  When  the  county  prosecutor  at- 
tempted to  hang  on  to  one  of  his  prisoners, 
the  Judge  ordered  him  held  in  contempt  of 
court. 

The  Judge  is  an  expert  on  "contempt  of 
court"'  from  the  contempt  side,  that  is — as 
he  himself  was  sent  to  Federal  prison  after 
having  been  found  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court  when  he  represented  the  Communist 
side  in  the  trial  of  the  top  Communists  in 
the  United  States  before  Judge  Harold 
Medina  who  suffered  almost  unbelievable 
harassment  from  the  Communists  and  their 
lawyers. 

The  Judge  in  question  is  George  William 
Crockett,  Jr.,  Judge  of  Detroit's  Recorders 
(Criminal)  Court.  The  N.Y.  Times,  calling 
him  a  "'Controversial  Judge.""  stated:  ""At  5:30 
Sunday  morning  the  Judge  marched  into 
police  headquarters  in  downtown  Detroit  and 
asked  for  a  list  of  the  147  Negroes  arrested 
hours  earlier  after  a  gun  battle  with  black 
separatists  in  which  one  patrolman  was 
killed.  He  could  not  get  it,  and  within  an 
hour  .  .  .  Crockett  .  .  .  had  turned  a  sta- 
tionhouse  room  into  an  impromptu  court  and 
he  began  releasing  prisoners.  When  the 
county  prosecutor  ordered  one  man  held  any- 
way the  Judge  charged  the  prosecutor  with 
contempt  of  court. 

"'A  few  hours  later  he  rejected  the  prosecu- 
tor's request  to  keep  eight  men  jailed  for  an- 
other 24  hours  despite  indications  that  some 
might  have  fired  weapons  during  the  battle." 
Crockett  was  born  in  Jacksonville,  Pla.. 
flfty-nine  years  ago  and  graduated  from  the 
Umversity  of  Michigan  Law  school.  He  worked 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  an  ex- 
ecutive position  and  then  went  to  work  for 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  in  Detroit. 
He  left  the  union  to  set  up  private  practice 
and  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Goodman, 
Crockett.  Robb  &  Phllo  of  Detroit.  He  has 
been  married  for  thirty-five  years  to  Dr. 
Ethelene  Jones  Crockett,  who  received  her 
medical  degree  after  the  birth  of  their  three 
children:  Mrs.  Richard  Hicks,  a  Los  Angeles 
school-teacher;  George  W.  Crockett  3rd.  a 
lawyer,  and  Mrs.  John  Jones,  a  doctor  ...  no 
underprivileged  people  in  this  Negro  family. 
The  Congressional  Record  has  contained 
much  information  on  George  W.  Crockett,  Jr. 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  110. 
part  13.  page  16595.  we  read: 

"Recently  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  (a 
cited  Communist-front — Ed.)  sent  repre- 
sentatives into  Mississippi  to  open  offices 
there,  quite  openly  for  the  purpose  of  med- 
dling into  the  problems  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

"One  of  those  involved  in  this  effort  is 
George  Crockett. 

"Those  people  are  directing  the  agitators 
in  the  State.  Many  of  the  people  Involved  are 
young  people,  but  most  of  them  are  old 
hands,  with  long  Communist  affiliations. 

"And  who  is  George  Crockett?  He  is  a 
Nergo  lawyer  from  Detroit,  a  member  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild,  and  the  attorney 
who  represented  the  chairman  of  the  Mich- 
igan Conununist  Party  in  the  New  York  City 
Smith  Act  trial.  He  was  one  of  those  placed 
in  contempt  of  court  by  Judge  Medina  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  famous  trial  of  Commu- 
nist leaders,  for  his  arrogant,  provocative, 
and  flagrantly  contumacious  conduct  during 
the  course  of  the  trial. 

""Crockett  was  accompanied,  in  setting  up 
his  Mississippi  headquarters  for  the  legal  de- 
fense of  the  invaders,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith 
of  New  Orleans.  This  Benjamin  Smith  has 


long  been  associated  with  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  Fund,  with  Mr.  Jamea 
Dombrowski  and  vrlth  Carl  and  Anne  Braden. 
whose  associations  and  activities  are  well 
known.  ("The  Bradens  and  Dombrowski  are 
identified  Communists — Ed.)  This  Benjamin 
Smith,  like  Victor  Rabinowitz.  is  registered 
under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
as  an  agent  of  Pldel  Castro."' 

Also  in  the  Congressional  Record,  we  find 
the  following  from  a  statement  by  Sen.  James 
Eastland  concerning  "Communist  Forces  Be- 
hind Negro  Revolution  in  This  Country:" 

"Let  me  name  some  of  the  other  well- 
known  nonresidents  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi who  have  been  publicly  identified  with 
the  organization  of  the  so-called  Freedom 
Democratic  Party,  and  tell  something  about 
them. 

"One  of  these  individuals  is  George  Wil- 
liam Crockett.  Jr..  a  Negro,  long  active  In  the 
Detroit  chapter  of  the  National  Law>ers 
Guild,  and  who  has  been  on  Its  advisory 
board.  Crocket  was  designated  as  co-chairman 
of  a  committee  of  lawyers  who  would  spend 
a  period  of  12  weeks  In  Mississippi,  after  the 
Guild  In  1964  Inaugurated  a  lawyers  peace  call 
program  Involving  the  recruiting  of  attorneys 
to  devote  their  time  for  defense  of  individ- 
uals Involved  in  Mississippi  civil  rights  cases. 
"George  William  Crockett,  Jr.,  is  a  partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Goodman.  Crockett.  Robb 
&  Phllo.  of  Detroit.  Mich.  He  has  defended 
Communists  in  various  Smith  Act  cases.  .  .  . 
Judge  Medina  held  in  contempt  of  court  and 
sentenced  him  to  4  months"  Imprisonment  on 
each  of  nine  specific  contempt  charges. 
Crockett  sought  relief  from  a  higher  court, 
but  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  denied  his  peti- 
tion for  certiorari,  and  Crockett  and  other 
attorneys  similarly  sentenced  in  the  same 
proceeding  served  their  sentences  In  1952. 

'In  1962  Crockett  went  to  Mexico,  where 
he  associated  with  Individuals  known  as 
among  the  more  active  members  of  the 
American  Communist  group  there.  In  1964 
Crockett  was  registered  under  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  as  an  agent  of  the 
Cuban  Communist  Government  of  Fidel 
Castro.'" 

In  U.S.  Hearings  on  "Communist  Political 
Subversion."  an  identified  Communist  took 
the  Fifth  Amendment  concerning  his  asso- 
ciation with  George  W.  Crockett,  Jr.  On 
Page  6530  we  read  the  testimony  of  SUnley 
Nowak  (accompanied  by  counsel,  George  W. 
Crockett.  Jr.)  who  had  been  Identified  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  by 
Stephen  J.  Schemanske : 

"Mr.  Arens.  Mr.  Nowak.  do  you  know  your 
counsel  in  any  capacity  other  than  the  ca- 
pacity of  attorney  and  client? 

"Mr.  Nowak.  Yes.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Arens.  Did  you  ever  serve  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  with  him?  (The  witness  con- 
fers with  his  counsel.) 

"Mr.  Nowak.  First  of  all,  this  is  an  im- 
proper question. 

"Mr.  Arens.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  witness  be  ordered  and  di- 
rected to  answer  the  question. 

"Mr.  Frazier.  You  are  directed  to  answer 
the  question. 

"Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  again 
say  this  is  an  improper  question  and  that  is 
why  I  refuse  to  answer  Improper  questions  on 
the  grounds  of  the  fifth  amendment." 

In  the  Index  of  the  appendix  to  these  hear- 
ings, which  Is  practically  a  "Who's  Who"  of 
members  of  the  American  Communist  Party, 
George  W.  Crockett.  Jr.  Is  listed  as  appearing 
on  thirteen  separate  pages.  On  page  7102  Is  an 
article  concerning  Crockett  appearing  in  the 
Lamp  (publication  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Protection  of  the  Foreign  Born — a 
cited  Communist-front) :  "Crockett  Joins 
Legal  Defense  in  the  Case  of  Claudia  Jones" : 

"George  W.  Crockett,  Jr.,  noted  Negro  at- 
torney of  Detroit,  has  Joined  Carol  King 
(identified  Communist — Ed.),  general  coun- 
sel of  the  ACPFB,  in  serving  as  co-counsel  In 
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the  case  of  Claudia  Jones.  Crockett,  one 
of  the  defense  attorneys  in  the  trial  of  the 
11  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Unlvtrslty  of  Michigan.  In  1939, 
he  served  in  Washington  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  anid  later  with  the  President's 
Committee  on  Pair  Employment  Practices.  In 
1944  he  founded  the  CIO  Auto  Workers  Pair 
Employment  Pradtices  Committee  and  served 
as  its  executive  director  for  two  years.  Since 
1948,  he  has  served  as  local  counsel  for  the 
ACPPB  In  Detroit!  Claudia  Jones.  35.  a  native 
of  the  British  We*t  Indies,  is  secretary  of  the 
Women's  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party."  I 

On  page  7117  of  the  Hearings  on  Commu- 
nist Political  Subversion  is  another  Item 
concerning  Crockett  appearing  in  the  Lamp 
(under  "Organizaltional  Activities")  : 

"The  Hungarialt  American  Defense  Com- 
mittee has  translated  and  published  in 
pamphlet  form  [the  ACPFB  folder.  The 
Rights  of  Porei^  Bom  Americans."  by 
George  W.  Crock*tt,  Jr.,   of  Detroit." 

On  page  7119  Iwas  another  mention  of 
Crockett  in  the  I»anip:  on  page  7157  was  a 
summary  of  proceedings  of  a  conference  held 
October  37.  1961,  at  Ford  Local  600  Audi- 
torium, under  au^lces  of  Michigan  Commit- 
tee for  Protection!  of  Foreign  Bom  and  De- 
troit Ch^ter,  National  Women's  Appeal  for 
the  Rights  of  Fofeign  Bora  Americans,  in 
which  we  read:      I 

"George  W.  Crodkett,  Jr.,  noted  Detroit  at- 
torney, reviewed  tpe  history  of  the  fight  for 
ball  and  pointed  io  the  victory  won  locally 
when  the  Federai  Courts  agreed  to  accept 
ball  money  from  Vhe  Civil  Rights  Ball  F*und 
when  the  Immigration  Dept.  tried  to  cancel 
bail.  He  called  for  k  struggle  by  all  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  American  people." 

On  page  7322  is  4  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Michigan  Conference  To  Repeal 
the  Walter-McCajfan  Law  and  Defend  the 
Rights  of  Foreign»Bom  Americans,  held  in 
the  Hotel  TuUer.  CDetrolt) .  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 23.  1953.  which  read  In  part: 

"The  morning  sefslon,  chaired  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
garett  Nowalk,  he$rd  a  report  on  the  work 
and  accompllshme|its  of  the  Michigan  Com- 
mittee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born  by  the 
Executive  Secretary.  Mr.  Saul  Grossman.  At- 
torney George  Croiett  gave  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  some  of  the  current  legal  prob- 
lems facing  those  under  attack  by  the  Wal- 
ter-McCarran  Law.*' 

On  page  7640  wa»  Exhibit  No.  312A,  a  press 
release  of  the  Michigan  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Porelgp  Bom,  920  Charlevoix 
Building.  Detroit  16,  Michigan,  Saul  Gross- 
man. Executive  Spcretary,  concerning  the 
above  conference.  Hef erring  to  Crockett: 

"Speakers  at  the  Conference  Included 
George  W.  Crockett.  Jr.,  who  Is  defending 
many  of  the  68  lo<jaI  vlctUns  of  the  Walter- 
McCarran  Law;  sful  Grossman,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Michigan  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Bom.  sponsors  of  the 
Conference;  and  0arl  Marzanl,  author  and 
aim  producer,  who!  received  a  standing  ova- 
tion at  the  end  of  faia  fighting  speech  which 
hailed  the  tremenilous  scope  of  the  anti- 
McCarthy  movemeqt." 

On  page  7672  wafl  a  Special  BiUleUn  of  the 
Michigan  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Bom.  142  Grl^wold  Street,  Detroit  26. 
Michigan,  announcing,  among  other  things, 
"New  Polders:  We  have  Just  received  6,000 
copies  of  George  ^rockett's  excellent  new 
booklet:  'Rights  oC  Foreign  Born  Ameri- 
cana." "  Page  7691  contains  Exhibit  No. 
331A,  an  invitatloh  to  a  "Gala  Banquet 
Saturday"'  from  the]  Michigan  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Forelgji  B<mii,  stating: 

"Honor  the  21  \«ho  refused  to  sign  the 
fascist-like  ball  conations  demanded  by  the 
Justice  DepartmentI  Valiant  fighter  for  the 
rights  of  the  peopl«.  Stanley  Nowak,  facing 
loss  of  his  citizenship) ! 

"He*r  noted  speakers:  Prof.  John  F.  Shep- 
ard,  naUonally-kno\*n  educator  and  psychol- 


ogist:  and  George  W.  Crockett,  Jr..  leading 
civil  rights  attorney  .... 

"Bring  your  families  and  friends  I  Satur- 
day, April  25.  7:00  p.m.,  Jewish  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. 3705  Joy  Road.  .  .  .'" 

On  page  7692  was  a  letter  concerning  the 
banquet,  mentioning  the  fact  that  Crockett 
was  to  be  a  speaker  and  stating  that  at  the 
banquet  a  drive  was  being  launched  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  to  continue  with  the 
fight  against  the  Walter-McCarran  Law; 
•'Obviously,  this  fight  against  the  Walter- 
McCarran  Law  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
American  and  needs  the  support  of  all.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  needed  every  month. 
Just  for  defense  activities."" 

Page  7709  lists  a  "Partial  List  of  Confer- 
ence Sponsors"  of  the  Mictilgan  Conference 
to  Repeal  the  Walter-McCarran  Law  and 
Defend  the  Rights  of  Foreign  Born  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  list  Is  the  name  of  George  W. 
Crockett,  Jr.  along  with  the  usual  quota  of 
clergy;  Rev.  Paul  J.  Allured,  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Hill,  Rev.  HeiU'y  Lewis,  Rev.  C.  M.  Metcalf, 
Rev.  Henry  Powers.  Rabbi  Joshua  S.  Sperka. 
Rev.  Carlyle  P.  Stewart. 

Page  7726  contains  Exhibit  No.  357,  an 
article  from  the  official  Communist  news- 
paper, The  DaUy  Worker,  of  November  8, 
1949.  bragging  about  a  Commiuilst  victory: 
"'Victory  Hailed  Through  Nation."  Following 
are  statements  from  notables  here  (Detroit) 
on  the  granting  of  ball  to  the  1 1  Communist 
leaders  .  . . 

"Lawyers  Harry  S.  Anbender,  Morton  Eden. 
Ernest  Goodman.  Jack  Tucker.  N.  L.  Smokier. 
Benjamin  J.  Saflr.  associates  of  George 
Crockett,  Jr.: 

"  'Every  supporter  of  democracy  will  wel- 
come this  reversal  of  Judge  Medina's  refusal 
to  respect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
defendants,  as  a  much-needed  vindication 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

"■  'The  same  type  of  vindication  must  now 
be  extended  to  our  associate  George  Crockett 
and  his  colleagues,  Isserman,  McCabe, 
Sacher,  and  Gladstein.  whose  fearless  cham- 
pionship of  the  rights  of  their  clients  will 
In  due  time  inspire  the  admiration  of  the 
great  body  of  fair  and  conscientious  attor- 
neys throughout  the  country.' '" 

On  page  7812  George  W.   Crockett,  Jr.  Is 
listed  among  the  sponsors  of  the  6th  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Midwest  Committee   for 
Protection    of    Foreign    Bom,    Sunday,    May 
.16th,  1954  at  the  Midwest  Hotel,  6  N.  Hamlin 
Ave.,    Chicago.    HI.    Finally    on    page    8217 
Crockett  is  listed  among  those  Interested  in 
the  campaign  to  stop  the  deportation  of  Hazel 
Wolf.    Others   Interested,   according   to   the 
Northern  Light,   publication  of  the  Wash- 
ington   Committee    for    Protection    of    the 
Foreign    Born,    were    California    attorneys, 
Robert  W.  Kenny  and  A.  L.  Wlrin;   N.Y.  at- 
torney Royal  W.  France  and  Harriet  Bouslog 
of   Hawaii,    among    others.    The    support    of 
"many  Methodist  ministers"  was  also  being 
drummed  up  by  Rev.  John  W.  Caughlan. 
.  Its     friendly     Interest    In     (now     Judge) 
Crockett  continuing  to  the  present  time,  the 
Communist  paper  Dally  World  (successor  to 
the  Worker)  headlined  the  g\u3-l>attle  Inci- 
dent: "Did  Detroit  Cops  Plan  Assault?  Storm- 
troop     tactics     used;     cops     harass     Judge 
Crockett.""    On    February    20,    1966    Crockett 
chaired  a  meeting  In  the  Central  Methodist 
Church    and    Introduced    as    guest    speaker 
Herbert  Aptheker  of  the  National  Committee 
of  the  Commvmlst  Party.  On  December  9, 
1960  Crockett  was  a  guest  speaker  for  Global 
Books    Porum,    a    Red    propctganda    outfit 
headed  by  avowed  Communist  Helen  Winter. 
He  spoke  In  glowing  terms  about  his  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  sjrstem  of 
"Justice." 

Judge  Crockett,  who  was  able  to  win  elec- 
tion to  his  Important  position  In  spite  of  his 
left-wing  background,  was  criticized  for  his 
handling  of  the  arreeted  militants  by  the 
Detroit  Police  Officers  Association  which 
stated  that  Judge  Crockett  either  "abused 


his  discretion  and  went  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  law""  or  that  the  state  laws  "which 
allow  a  Judge  the  unquestioned  power  to 
Interfere  with  and  disrupt  accepted  arrest 
procedures  in  cases  of  armed  uniformed  In- 
surrectionists must  be  changed  Immediately.'" 
The  president  of  the  association  reportedly 
said  the  Judge's  action  "had  given  people  a 
free  license  to  shoot  policemen  .  .  .  without 
fear  of  punishment." 

The  black  revolution  marches  on — with  the 
help  of  the  clergy  and  the  courts. 

An  informed  Insider's  view  or  the  clergy: 
Prom  the  article  "Reds  and  Our  Churches," 
by  J.  B.  Matthews: 

"The  largest  single  group  supporting  the 
Communist  apparatus  In  the  United  States 
today  Is  composed  of  Protestant  clergjrmen. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  First  Cold  War 
In  April.  1948,  the  Communist  Party  of  this 
country  has  placed  more  and  more  reliance 
upon  the  ranks  of  the  Protestant  clergy  to 
provide  the  party's  subversive  apparatus  with 
its  agents,  stooges,  dupes,  front  men  .  .  ." 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  21,  1969] 
PovEHTT  Purros  Linked  to  Pouh  Charged  in 
Cleveland  Police  Slatings 
Cleveland,  April  20. — Four  men  charged 
with  the  killing  of  three  Cleveland  police- 
men and  one  civilian  last  summer  received 
$7,000  from  Cleveland:  Now! — a  program  to 
aid  the  disadvantaged — according  to  a  wit- 
ness at  the  trial  of  one  of  them. 

The  Rev.  De  Forest  Brown,  a  witness  at  the 
trial  of  F^ed  (Ahmed)  Evans,  one  of  the 
four  men.  testified  last  week  that  Mr.  Evans 
and  his  African  Cultural  Shop  received  the 
money  early  In  July.  Mr.  Evans  received  $150 
a  week  as  a  director  of  the  summer  youth 
program,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  who  Is  the 
director  of  the  Hough  Area  Development 
Corporation. 

Program  money  also  was  given  to  Lathan 
Donald,  Leslie  Jackson  and  John  Hardrlck, 
who  also  are  facing  first-degree  murder 
charges  arising  out  of  the  killings  on  July  23, 
and  to  Sidney  Taylor,  Leroy  Mansfield  Wil- 
liams and  Bernard  Donald,  who  were  slain 
during  the  gun  battle  with  the  police.  Mr. 
Brown,  a  Baptist  minister,  testified.  These 
six  men  also  were  connected  with  the  shop. 
Cleveland:  Now  I  payments  to  Mr.  Evans 
and  the  rest  were  reported  to  have  stopped 
after  the  July  shootings  in  the  city's  Glen- 
vlUe  section. 

Testimony  so  far  showing  the  distribution 
of  the  money  has  covered  part  of  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

Six  hundred  dollars  to  Mr.  Evans  to  buy  a 
used  station  wagon;  $300  to  refurnish  the 
African  Cultural  Shop,  and  the  rest  In  sala- 
ries for  the  first  week  of  the  program.  Mr. 
Evans  received  $150,  Lathan  Donald  $125, 
Mr.  Jackson  $100  and  Mr.  Hardrick  $100.  Mr. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Donald  each 
received  $100. 

In  addition.  Unda  Hardrick.  Sandra  Hard- 
rick, Anita  Scott.  Sharon  Moore.  Jean  Saund- 
ers and  Sandra  Hart,  who  have  not  figpjred 
in  the  trial,  each  received  $75,  apparently 
for  working  In  the  store.  James  Taylor,  In- 
dicted for  setting  off  explosives,  also  received 
$75. 

AVOWED  BLACK  NATIONALIST 

Mr  Evans,  37-years-old,  a  self-proclaimed 
black  nationalist.  Is  the  first  of  those  charged 
In  the  slaylngs  to  stand  trial.  He  is  charged 
with  seven  counts  of  first-degree  murder, 
and  has  pleaded  not  guilty  to  all  of  them. 

The  trial  began  March  24,  but  the  selec- 
tion of  a  Jury  of  five  men  and  seven  women, 
as  well  as  three  alternates — two  women  and 
one  man — was  not  completed  until  April  10. 
All  members  of  the  Jury  and  alternates  are 
white.  Testimony  began  the  following  day. 

The  trial,  at  the  Cuyahoga  County  Crim- 
inal Courts  Building,  Is  being  conducted 
under  strict  security  procedures.  Common 
Pleas  Judge  George  J.   McMonagle,   who  Is 


hearing  the  case,  has  barred  all  cameras  and 
recording  apparatus  and  has  ordered  all  per- 
sons searched  each  time  they  enter  the  court. 

On  Friday,  Judge  McMonagle  dismissed 
a  motion  by  the  defense  attorneys,  Stanley  E. 
Tolliver  and  Charles  W.  Fleming,  to  elim- 
inate all  discussion  of  Cleveland:  Now  I 
funds.  The  lawyers  said  the  discussion  was 
Irrelevant. 

County  Prosecutor  John  T.  Corrlgan  said 
the  testimony  was  relevant,  and  the  Judge 
agreed. 

The  Cleveland:  Now!  effort — a  $1.5-blllion 
project  based  on  recommendations  made  in 
the  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  and  designed  to 
run  10  years — was  started  by  Mayor  Carl  B. 
Stokes  last  year  to  provide  programs  In  Jobs, 
housing  and  health.  Local  business  groups 
and  private  citizens  put  more  than  $11- 
mllllon  Into  it  as  seed  money. 

Earlier  last  week,  testimony  by  representa- 
tives of  the  county  coroner's  office  showed 
that  two  of  the  three  slain  policemen  had 
been  drinking  the  night  of  the  disturbance. 

Dr.  Lester  Adelson,  chief  deputy  county 
coroner,  said  he  had  evaluated  the  autopsy 
reports  on  Patirolman  WlUard  Wolff  and  Pa- 
trolman Louis  Oolonka  and  said  they  were 
"far  from  100  per  cent  of  being  capable  of 
their  normal  duties."  It  would  be  "more  dan- 
gerous than  if  they  were  sober"  for  either 
of  them  to  carry  or  fire  guns,  he  said.  The 
third  policeman,  Lieut.  Leroy  Jones,  had  not 
been  drinking,  witnesses  testified. 

The  prosecutors  have  Introduced  as  evi- 
dence a  collection  of  high-powered  rifles  and 
more  than  2.000  rounds  of  ammunition, 
which  they  said  Mr.  Evans  and  several  other 
men  had  purchased  shortly  before  July  23. 

Walter  Beach,  a  former  defensive  back 
for  the  Cleveland  Browns,  who  Is  now  an  aide 
to  Mayor  Stokes,  told  the  court  that  City 
Hall  had  been  aware  of  impending  trouble 
hours   before   the   shootings  broke  out. 

Mr.  Beach,  now  coordinator  of  the  Mayor's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity,  said  he  and 
a  city  councilman,  George  Forbes,  visited 
Mr.  Evans  at  his  apartment  on  July  23  and 
saw  Mr.  Evans  and  an  unidentified  man 
wearing  ammunition  bandoliers  and  brand- 
ishing rifles. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Apr.  26, 

1969] 
FIGHT    IN    Rochester:    Black    Owners    of 

Factory     Plan     To     Put      Profits    Into 

Housing,  Education,  Jobs,  Day  Care 
( By  William  D.  Tammeus) 

Rochester,  N.Y. — Just  a  few  blocks  from 
the  site  of  Rochester's  1964  riots,  a  factory 
described  as  "more  militant  and  more  radical 
than  all  the  riots  put  together"  has  begun 
operations  In  an  abandoned  clothing  plant. 

It's  called  Flghton.  Inc..  and  It  Is  black- 
owned  and  operated.  Flghton.  which  turned 
out  Its  first  product  early  this  year  (an  in- 
dustrial vacuum  cleaner  for  the  Xerox  Corp., 
assembled  from  pre-made  parts)  is  a  child 
of  the  FIGHT  organization,  a  broad-based 
community  group  which  has  been  getting 
under  white  Rochester's  skin  since  Saul 
AUnsky's  Industrial  Areas  Foundation  helped 
organize  it  after  the  1964  riots.  FIGHT  stands 
for  "Freedom,  Independence,  God,  Honor, 
Today." 

HELPED  BY  XEROX 

Flghton  was  the  product  of  months  of  dis- 
cussion between  FIGHT  and  the  Xerox  Corp., 
which  agreed  to  purchase  $500,000  worth 
of  products  from  the  plant  over  its  first  two 
years,  as  well  as  lend  its  technical  assistance. 
In  addition,  Flghton  received  a  $444,677  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  training  grant. 

A  new  local  group  of  businessmen  known 
as  the  Rochester  Business  Opportunities 
Corp.  (RBOC)  bought  the  32.000-square-foot 
plant,  which  formerly  housed  Timely  Clothes 
Inc.,   for  $35,000,   remodeled  It  for  $240,000 


and  leased  It  to  Flghton.  FIGHT  owns 
Flghton. 

One  of  the  sidelights  to  the  founding  of 
Flghton  Is  that  RBOC  grew  out  of  a  lengthy 
dispute  between  FIGHT  and  the  Rochester- 
based  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Besides  talking  about  hiring  Negroes, 
Kodak  and  FIGHT  had  discussed  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  inner-city  business.  But  they 
reached  no  agreement.  However,  in  Jan- 
uary 1968.  Kodak  announced  a  plan  by  which 
major  Rochester  industry  could  provide  mar- 
kets, financing  and  technical  help  to  foster 
inner-city  business  run  by  mlnority-g^up 
members. 

That  proposal  led  to  the  formation  of 
RBOC,  which  has  helped  provide  seed  money 
and  negotiate  bank  and  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans  for  some  40  businesses,  of 
which  Flghton  is  by  far  the  largest. 

Flghton  employs  32  persons  and  plans  to 
have  at  least  100  on  the  payroll  by  this  time 
next  year.  Flghton  general  manager  DeLeon 
McEwen,  former  president  of  FIGHT  and  a 
one-time  barber,  says  most  of  those  working 
for  the  firm  did  not  have  Jobs  when  hired 
and  would  not  have  been  employable  by  tra- 
ditional industrial  standards. 

McEwen  says  his  workers  make  between 
$80  and  $100  a  week,  with  an  hourly  mini- 
mum of  $2.05.  He"d  like  to  raise  that  to  be 
more  competitive,  but  thinks  that  will  come 
In  time. 

PROBLEMS,    SUCCESSES 

He's  working  with  "ex-convlcts  and  re- 
form-schoolers." he  says,  and  admits  to  both 
problems  and  successes  in  getting  people  to 
work  on  time  and  conforming  to  the  routine 
of  a  regular  Job. 

Flghton,  in  addition  to  assembling  the 
vacuimi  cleaners,  will  produce  electrical 
transformers  and  metal  stampings  as  Its  first 
products.  It  also  will  have  the  capacity  to 
do  some  welding  and  light  assembly  work. 

For  the  Rev.  Franklin  D.  R.  Florence,  pres- 
ident of  both  FIGHT  and  Flghton,  the  new 
factory  means  that  "we're  nearing  our  goal 
of  community  control"  a  drum  FIGHT  has 
been  beating  hard  this  year. 

Florence  says  Flghton  profits  will  be 
turned  over  to  FIGHT  and  the  "black  com- 
munity for  housing  programs,  education,  re- 
habilitation, Jobs,  day  care,  and  all  the  things 
the  black  community  needs." 

It  will  mean,  the  black-power  advocate 
says,  that  FIGHT  will  help  provide  "economic 
strength  and  stability  in  the  black  com- 
munity." 

The  agreement  between  Xerox  and  FIGHT 
did  not  come  suddenly.  "Nobody  approached 
us  with  open  arms"  a  FIGHT  officer  says.  But 
both  Xerox  and  FIGHT  acknowledge  a  will- 
ingness to  deal  and  learn  and  work  together. 

A  Xerox  spokesman  puts  it  this  way:  "The 
proposal  from  FIGHT  to  establish  a  black 
business  was  something  that  Immediately 
made  sense."  But  FIGHT  was  talking  about  a 
business  which  would  employ  400  to  500  peo- 
ple, the  same  figure  it  had  discussed  with 
Kodak.  Xerox  says  It  pointed  out  that  busi- 
nesses do  not  grow  that  way,  and  so  negoti- 
ations got  under  way.  Some  day,  Flghton  does 
hope  to  have  as  many  as  500  on  the  payroll. 

Eventually  FIGHT  and  Xerox  decided  they 
needed  a  factory  that  would  produce  some- 
thing Xerox  could  purchase;  a  product  which 
required  a  minimum  of  capital  to  start  and 
which  could  provide  plenty  of  Jobs  to  persons 
without  many  skills. 

Now  FIGHT  is  branching  out.  It  recently 
proposed  that  it  develop  $15.8  million  worth 
of  housing,  commercial  and  recreation  cen- 
ters In  the  clty"s  predominantly  black  Third 
Ward  Urban  Renewal  project.  The  plan,  with 
full  architectural  models,  was  a  "complete 
bombshell"  to  the  clty"s  Urban  Renewal  di- 
rector, but  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  ruled 
out  the  possibility  that  FIGHT  actually 
could  be  named  developer. 

So,  despite  the  achievement  of  the  new 
factory,  FIGHT  Is  not  about  to  let  this  city 


of  300,000   (about  46,000  of  whom  are  Ne- 
groes) rest  easily. 


YOUTH  NEEDS  A  SPOKESMAN  IN 
THE  CABINET 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Sunday,  April  20,  issue  of  Parade  maga- 
zine, there  appeared  an  article  written 
by  my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, Claude  Pepper,  concerning  the 
need  for  making  Government  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  ideas  and  Ideals  of  the 
Nation's  young  people. 

In  the  article,  entitled  "Youth  Needs 
a  Spokesman  in  the  Cabinet,"  Mr.  Pepper 
wrote  of  his  proposal  and  that  of  15  co- 
sponsors  to  create  a  Cabinet  Department 
of  Youth  Affairs  so  that  the  Nation's 
youth  might  have  a  spokesman  to  pre- 
sent directly  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  the  concerns,  problems,  aspira- 
tions, thoughts,  and  suggestions  of  its 
younger  Americans. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  submit  the  text  of  this  interesting  and 
informative  article  for  publication  in  the 
Record. 

Youth  Needs  a  Spokesman  in  the  Cabinet 

(By  Representative  Claude  Pepper,  Democrat. 

of  Florida) 

The  evidence  Is  all  around  us  that  young 
Americans  are  growing  disillusioned  and  dis- 
affected. An  angry  minority  no  longer  believes 
in  peaceful  protest.  Rather  than  discuss 
grievances,  they  lay  siege  to  campuses.  They 
can  attract  more  attention,  they  have  found, 
by  throwing  roclcs  than  by  writing  letters. 
In  five  hectic  days,  as  I  was  preparing  this 
article,  14  campuses  erupted  in  violence. 
Virtually  no  area  of  the  country  went 
untouched. 

All  this  has  produced  a  stern  reaction 
against  student  disorders  and  In  favor  of 
harsh  repression.  Government  authorities, 
goaded  by  outraged  public  opinion,  have 
threatend  to  take  away  from  students  and 
educators  the  right  to  control  our  college 
campuses.  When  Congress  voted  to  require 
universities  to  cut  off  federal  aid  to  students 
convicted  of  campus  disturbances,  four  out 
of  five  persons  polled  by  Gallup  approved. 
Now  President  Nixon  has  thrown  the  weight 
of  the  federal  government  against  disruption 
on  the  campus. 

Apologists  hasten  to  point  out  that  only 
the  hard-core  militants,  a  small  fraction  of 
the  student  population,  capture  the  class- 
rooms and  headlines.  However,  we  should  not 
confuse  the  responsible  refusal  of  the  vast 
majority  to  rush  to  the  barricades  as  tacit 
complacency.  For  this  new  generation  Is 
bringing  with  it  the  winds  of  change. 

Distressed  as  I  am  over  the  violent  con- 
frontations between  students  and  authorities. 
I  am  heartened  that  we  have  a  literate, 
articulate,  vocal  younger  generation  to  chal- 
lenge us  to  sit  up  and  pay  heed.  It  may  be 
time  for  a  sweeping  reappraisal,  for  examiple, 
of  the  way  our  young  adults  are  educated 
beyond  high  school. 

Our  academic  communities  today  have  be- 
come small  cities.  More  than  28,000  are  regis- 
tered at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  Yet  the  attitudes  and  relationships 
are  still  patterned  after  the  cloistered,  ivy- 
grown  campuses  of  an  earlier  era. 

We  luiow  the  quality  of  our  students  has 
been  improving,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  this 
holds  true  of  the  Instruction  they  receive. 
Many  classroom  professors,  if  student  com- 
plaints are  to  be  believed,  would  do  better 
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YOUVH    CAN    SERVE 

The  Department  of  Youth  Affairs  would 
also  coordinate  and  expand  government  pro- 
grams which  drav  principally  upon  the  tal- 
ent and  energy  of  the  nation's  youth.  The 
Peace  Corps,  VISTA  and  National  Teacher 
Corps,  for  exampl  >,  would  be  transferred  to 
the  new  departmsnt.  These  three  agencies 
rely  heavily  upon  the  active,  selfless  partic- 
ipation of  young  p  -ople. 

That  each  Is  almost  universally  regarded 
as  a  solid  success  is  dramatic  proof  of  what 
the  youth  of  America  can  accomplish.  It  is 
little  short  of  astounding  what  changes  In 
attitude,  opportUQlty  and  environment  a 
relatively  small  number  of  young  men  and 
women  (some  12, XX)  in  all)  are  achieving 
In  these  three  volunteer  programs.  I  fiercely 
believe  there  are  many  more  thousands  of 
young  adults  In  this  country  who  are  eager 
to  Join  In  the  attack  against  poverty  and 
other  social  ills. 

The  Departmeni  of  Youth  Affairs  would 
be  primarily  concined  with  the  young  per- 
son as  a  citizen  a^d  Individual,  rather  than 
as  a  charge  of  hlji  parents,  his  doctor  and 
his  teacher.  As  I  envision  it.  the  heart  of  the 
department  would  be  an  office  of  youth  par- 
ticipation, which  would  open  the  way  for 
young  men  and  women  to  exercise  substan- 


tial   Influence   on    programs    at   the   policy- 
making  level. 

This  office  would  actively  attempt  to  re- 
cruit persons  under  24  for  appointment  to 
responsible  positions  in  the  higher  pay 
grades.  Young  people  would  be  sought  from 
a  broad  range  of  background,  experience, 
educational  attainment  and  geographical 
distribution. 

The  office  of  youth  participation  would  be 
empowered  to  establish  and  administer  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid  to  public  agencies 
and  non-profit  organizations  which,  on  the 
local  level,  would  recruit,  select,  train  and 
employ  youths  up  to  age  24.  Tliey  would 
serve  as  paid  and  volunteer  workers  in  so- 
cial and  economic  programs  benefiting  their 
communities. 

I  believe  most  young  adults — given  their 
expanding  levels  of  education,  their  willing- 
ness and  eagerness  to  work  hard,  long  hours — 
are  ready  for  such  a  challenge.  I  may  not  be 
able  to  verify  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
doubter.  But  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
(I  refer  to  exhaustive  studies  by  doctors  and 
educators)  suggests  that  young  adults  today 
possess  a  sophistication  and  intelligence  su- 
perior to  that  possessed  by  their  parents  and 
grandparents  at  the  same  age. 

The  Secretary  of  Youth  Affairs,  who  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  approved 
bv  the  Senate,  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
young  man — although  young  men  have 
shouldered  great  responsibilities  In  the  past. 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  at  age  33.  John  Rutledge  waa 
a  leader  of  the  Southern  delegates  at  the 
Second  Continental  Congress,  which  declared 
our  Independence,  at  age  26.  And  every 
Frenchman  knows  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  commander  of  the  entire  French  Army 
in  Italy  at  age  27. 

What  is  Important  for  a  Secretary  of  Youth 
Affairs  is  that  he  be  tuned  In  on  young 
thoughts.  He  might  be  someone  like  John 
Gardner,  the  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  who  understands  and 
Identifies  with  the  aspirations  and  concerns 
of  young  people. 

INVITE    THEM    IN 

Those  of  us  who  have  occupied  this  planet 
a  little  while  longer  should  be  careful  not  to 
spurn  the  thoughts  of  youth.  Rather  we 
should  welcome  and  encourage  them.  We 
should  concern  ourselves  with  the  varied  and 
peculiar  problems  encountered  by  young 
adults  growing  to  maturity  In  an  age  of  auto- 
mation and  impersonallzatlon.  We  should 
provide  a  place  where  they  can  become  in- 
volved, Influentlally  and  constructively.  In 
the  affairs  and  responsibilities  of  government. 

Would  it  not  increase  the  morale  and  the 
confidence  of  youth  in  our  system  to  know 
that  their  national  government  Is  sufficiently 
concerned  to  create  a  department  at  the 
highest  level  to  hear  their  grievances  and  to 
give  them  a  meaningful  place?  Would  this 
not  discourage  violence  and  encourage  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  young  citizens 
who  are  Interested  in  constructive  change 
and  correction  of  abuses  rather  than  In  blind 
disruption? 

The  need  is  urgent  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  generations.  Personally,  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  will  find  any  chasm  too  wide  to 
bridge.  I  am  reminded  of  an  eloquent  phrase 
spoken  during  the  recent  campaign  by  one 
of  the  presidential  contenders: 

"We  are  as  old  as  our  despairs,  as  young 
as  our  hoptes:  as  old  as  our  fears,  as  young 
as  our  faith;  as  old  as  the  doubts  we  harbor, 
and  as  young  as  the  Ideals  we  sustain." 


IF    YOU    SUPPORT    TAX    REFORM 
NIXON'S  PACKAGE  IS  WEAK 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  tc  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  begins  marking 
up  a  tax  reform  bill  this  week.  I  am  sure 
many  Members  will  find  of  interest  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  of  April 
27  entitled  "If  You  Support  Tax  Re- 
form, Nixon's  Package  Is  Weak,"  by  Jo- 
seph A.  Pechman.  Dr.  Pechman  is  di- 
rector of  economic  studies  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  and  is  author  of  the  book 
"Federal  Tax  Policy." 

The  article  follows: 

If  You  Support  Tax  RcroRM,  Nixon's 
Package  Is  Weak 
(By  Joseph  A.  Pechman) 
The  Nixon  tax  reform  package  was  un- 
veiled last  week  with  the  fanfare  that  usually 
accompanies  a  major  presidential  tax  rec- 
ommendation. First,  a  presidential  message 
proclaimed  that  "reform  ...  Is  long  overdue" 
and  outlined  in  general  terms  a  series  of  ten 
proposals.  The  next  day,  Treasury  officials 
read  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  an 
inch  of  technical  papers  describing  in  great 
detail  16  proposals  which,  they  emphasized, 
are  only  a  "first  step  in  reshaping  the  Fed- 
eral tax  system  to  make  it  fair  and  efficient." 
Chairman  Mills  and  his  colleagues  listened 
carefully  to  the  testimony,  complimented 
the  Treasury  for  its  diligence,  suggested  that 
the  package  is  a  bit  timid  even  for  a  first 
step,  but  cautiously  avoided  committing 
themselves. 

All  this  was  In  response  to  pressures  for 
tax  reform  which  had  been  building  up  since 
it  became  evident  that  President  Nixon 
would  be  forced  to  propose  extension  of  the 
surtax  to  fight  inflation.  Congress  accepted 
the  surtax  last  year  only  after  attaching  to 
it  a  requirement  that  the  President  submit 
a  tax  reform  plan  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
President  Johnson  balked,  partly  because  he 
regarded  this  as  an  Infringement  of  presi- 
dential prerogatives  and  partly  because  he 
isn't  a  tax  reformer  at  heart  anyway. 

But  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Stanley  S.  Surrey  took  the  Congressional 
mandate  seriously.  As  his  last  official  will 
and  testament,  he  left  behind  a  tax  reform 
plan  which  was  later  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  new  Treasury. 

Armed  with  this  ammunition,  Congres- 
sional tax  reformers  served  notice  that  the 
surtax  would  not  be  extended  unless  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  "real"  reform.  This  move- 
ment has  a  lot  of  steam  behind  it  because 
there  is  simply  no  way  to  answer  the  argu- 
ment that  the  surtax  penallsses  those  who 
already  pay  taxes,  while  those  who  escape 
paying  in  one  way  or  another  go  scot-free. 
The  Surrey  package  is  a  skillful  blend  of 
a  large  number  of  tax  changes  which  would 
distribute  $1.7-bllllon  of  individual  Income 
tax  revenue — out  of  a  $75-bllllon  total — 
from  those  with  Incomes  of  more  than  $15,- 
000  to  those  below  this  level.  The  show- 
pieces of  the  package  are  an  Increase  In 
the  minimum  standard  deduction  which 
would  remove  1.25  million  families  from  the 
income  tax  rolls:  taxation  at  capital  gains 
rates  of  capital  gains  transferred  through 
bequests  and  gifts  (which  are  not  now  sub- 
ject to  income  tax)  before  calculating  the 
amount  of  property  subject  to  estate  or  gift 
tax:  a  device  to  disallow  personal  deduc- 
tions in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  tax- 
exempt  Income  received  by  taxpayers;  and  a 
minimum  Income  tax  levied  at  half  the  reg- 
ular income  tax  levied  at  half  the  regular 
rates  on  a  comprehensive  income  tax  base 
which  would  Include  most,  but  not  all,  of 
nontaxable  Income. 

In  the  light  of  the  grave  deficiencies  in  the 
tax  law,  the  Sxirrey  package  Is  really  quite 
modest.  In  fact,  It  falls  to  do  anything  about 
the  most  Important  and  expensive  "special 
provisions"  In  today's  tax  structure — most 
notably,  percentage  depletion,  tex-exempt 
interest,  the  defintlon  and  rates  of  capital 
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gains  tax,  and  the  favored  treatment  of  mar- 
ried couples  through  Income  splitting. 

All  told,  these  provisions  cost  the  Treasury 
at  least  (20-blllion  annually  at  present  tax 
rates.  Surrey  would  recover  less  than  a  bil- 
lion of  this  amount  by  the  minimum  tax 
and  the  allocation  of  deductions  between 
taxable  and  nontaxable  Income  sources. 

Edwin  S.  Cohen,  Surrey's  successor  In  the 
Treasury,  is  also  well  versed  In  the  intricacies 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  His  problem 
was  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  tax  reform 
and,  at  the  same  time,  differentiate  his  prod- 
uct. The  package  he  puts  together  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  a  work  of  art,  even  If  it  Is  not 
the  Mona  Lisa  of  tax  reform. 

Cohen  carried  over  a  few  of  Surrey's  pro- 
pKwals  with  little  or  no  change  (example: 
elimination  of  multiple  surtax  exemptions 
for  large  corporations  that  break  up  into 
hundreds  of  small  corporations  each  of 
which  Is  worth  $6,600  In  reduced  taxes); 
went  further  them  Surrey  In  some  respects 
(example:  tighter  rules  for  foundations  and 
other  tax-exempt  organizations) ;  and  dis- 
carded several  of  the  proposals  most  likely 
to  meet  political  resistance  (example:  im- 
position of  a  capital  gains  tax  on  gains 
transferred  at  gift  or  death). 

The  eye-catching  change  made  by  Cohen 
concerns  the  taxation  of  the  poor.  Surrey's 
hike  in  the  minimum  standard  deduction 
would  have  left  three-quarters  of  a  million 
poor  families  on  the  Income  tax  rolls.  As  a 
substitute,  Cohen  devised  a  new  "low  Income 
allowance"  which  raises  the  minimum  tax- 
able Income  level  by  a  flat  $1,100  above  the 
per  capita  exemptions  and  happens  to  du- 
plicate almost  to  the  dollar  the  official  "pov- 
erty lines"  at  this  year's  prices.  To  limit  the 
revenue  loss,  the  low  Income  allowance  Is 
tapered  off  by  50  cents  for  each  dollar  of 
Income  tax  above  the  present  minimum  tax- 
able levels  so  that  the  allowance  disappears 
rapidly  (at  $3,300  for  a  single  person,  $3,700 
for  a  married  couple,  and  $4,500  for  a  family 
of  four ) . 

This  device  permits  Cohen  to  claim,  cor- 
rectly, that  he  has  eliminated  virtually  all 
the  poor  from  the  Income  tax  rolls  at  far 
less  cost  than  the  corresponding  minimum 
standard  deduction.  (Of  course,  the  heaviest 
federal  tax  on  the  poor  Is  the  payroll  tax — 
not  the  income  tax — but  the  burdensome- 
ness  of  the  payroll  tax  Is  ignored  because  it 
is  legally  earmarked  for  social  security.) 

The  most  controversial  feature  of  the 
Cohen  package  Is  the  new  limit  on  tax  pref- 
erences (LTP),  a  substitute  for  the  mini- 
mum tax.  The  theory  of  LTP  is  that  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  exclude  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  his  Income  from  the  tax  base. 
For  example,  an  individual  with  a  $100,000 
salary  and  $300,000  of  tax  preferences  would 
be  taxed  on  half  of  the  $400,000  total,  or 
$200,000,  Instead  of  on  $100,000  as  he  is  now. 

But  the  effectiveness  of  LTP  depends  on 
the  definition  of  the  term  "tax  preference." 
Cohen  omitted  two  items  In  Surrey's  list 
which  are  crucial  to  any  attempt  to  limit 
tax  preferences — tax-exempt  interest  and 
long-term  capital  gains.  As  a  result,  Cohen 
would  pick  up  only  $8-milllon  from  his 
LTP,  a  far  cry  from  the  $420-mllllon  yield 
of  Surrey's  minimum  income  tax  which  Is 
also  a  pittance  when  compared  with  the 
huge  benefits  that  present  tax  preferences 
provide. 

Many  tax  experts  do  not  regard  the  Surrey 
plan  as  earth-shaking,  and  the  Cohen  plan 
is  even  weaker.  In  the  past,  the  high  water 
mark  of  tax  reform  has  been  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill,  but  things  are  different  this 
year.  Congress  may  surprise  everybody  by 
passing  a  tougher  bill  than  either  the  Surrey 
plan  or  the  Cohen  plan.  It  all  depends  on 
the  flak  congressmen  will  get  from  their 
constituents.  If  you  believe  in  tax  reform, 
write  your  congressman  and  senators! 


FIRST  AID  AWARDS. 
JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

(Mr.  BAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, April  19,  I  had  the  distinct  honor  of 
presenting  awards  to  the  wirmlng  teams 
competing  in  the  50th  annual  first  aid 
meet  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.'s  Johns- 
town plant.  The  demonstrations  by 
plant  teams,  and  Girl  Scout  and  Boy 
Scout  teams  In  first  aid  skills  was  an  im- 
pressive event.  The  meeting  was  nat- 
urally dedicated  first  of  all  to  safety,  but 
in  the  words  of  the  plant's  acting  gen- 
eral manager,  Mr.  J.  W.  Colbert: 

We  want  you  ...  to  share  with  us  our 
pride  In  these  teams  and  the  conviction  that 
safety  is  for  the  whole  community;  for  every- 
one— all  the  time. 

I  think  Mr.  Colbert  put  his  finger  on 
the  heart  of  the  matter  when  he  said 
that  safety  is  for  the  whole  community. 
Safety  awareness  is  what  first  aid  meets 
are  designed  to  stimulate,  and  this  one 
certainly  did.  Again,  in  Mr.  Colbert's 
words : 

We,  individually  and  collectively,  must  be 
more  concerned  about  safety — we  must 
mount  an  attack  and  work  at  it — at  work,  at 
home,  at  play,  and  on  the  highway.  We  must 
be  doers,  not  disinterested  observers;  and 
each  of  us  must  set  an  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  19 
plant  teams  that  took  part  In  the  demon- 
strations were  setting  an  example  for  all 
of  us.  The  problems  presented  to  them 
were  involved  and  tough,  and  there  was 
a  minimum  amount  of  time  for  them  to 
accomplish  their  tasks.  To  give  you  an 
idea,  I  Include  the  statement  of  the  prob- 
lems that  each  team  had  to  face: 

PROBLEM    NO.    1 

An  Electrician  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  a 
Job  done  before  quitting  time,  and  violated 
three  (3)  safety  rules  in  the  performance  of 
the  Job  by  working  from  a  metal  ladder,  not 
securing  the  ladder  against  movement,  and 
not  properly  cutting  the  current  and  flag- 
ging the  switch.  The  top  end  of  the  ladder 
accidentally  slid  sideways  and  contacted  a 
hot  electrical  line,  resulting  in  the  workman 
falling  about  15  feet  to  the  floor. 

He  is  Immediately  found  by  his  co-workers, 
laying  face  down,  unconscious  and  not 
breathing. 

He  also  received  the  following  injuries: 

A  compound  fracture  of  the  left  kneecap 
with  blood  oozing  from  a  three-inch  wound 
on  the  kneecap. 

A  three-inch  wound  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  left  leg,  midway  between  the  ankle  and 
knee. 

A  two-inch  wound  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
left  ankle. 

A  three-inch  wound  in  the  left  groin. 

A  burn  two  inches  wide  and  six  Inches  long 
on  the  right  hip. 

A  compound  fracture  of  the  right  foot 
with  blood  seeping  very  slowly  from  a  two- 
inch  wound  on  top  of  the  rlgh  foot. 

Revive  the  workman  by  three  (3)  mem- 
bers of  the  team  giving  artificial  respiration, 
back  press  arm  lift,  for  one  ( 1 )  consecutive 
minute  each.  The  change  of  operators  Is  to 
be  made  without  breaking  rhythm.  The  work- 
man regains  consciousness  at  the  end  of  arti- 
ficial respiration,  but  suffers  from  physical 
shock  throughout  the  problem. 

Reading  Time:  3  Minutes. 


Treat  and  Prepare  for  Transportation. 
Working  Time :  10  minutes. 

PROBLEM    NO.   3 

A  Mill  Crew  finished  rolling  large  rounds 
and  was  making  preparations  for  rolling  an- 
other type  of  section.  In  order  to  make  final 
adjustments,  the  mill  rolls  were  running  at 
Idle  speed.  One  of  the  men  completed  a 
change  on  the  delivery  side  of  the  stand  and 
started  to  walk  to  another  area.  For  some 
reason,  the  man  decided  to  make  a  final 
check  on  the  adjustment  to  the  guides.  He 
lost  his  balance  and  fell  forward  toward  the 
rolls.  When  found  by  his  co-workers,  one 
forearm  was  in  the  revolving  roll  and  his 
face  was  pressed  against  the  rotating  top 
roll.  Pressure  on  mill  stand  released  and 
man  removed.  ( Demonstrate  rescue ) . 

He  was  suffering  from  the  following  in- 
juries: 

Arterial  bleeding  from  a  two-inch  wound 
on  the  palm  of  the  right  hand. 

A  dislocated  left  ankle. 

A  two-inch  wound  on  the  forehead. 

A  two-inch  wound  on  the  chin. 

A  compound  fracture  of  the  left  forearm, 
midway  between  the  wrist  and  elbow,  with 
the  ends  of  the  bones  protruding  through 
the  outside  of  the  forearm,  and  blood  spurt- 
ing from  a  three-inch  wound  on  the  forearm. 

He  Is  conscious,  and  suffers  from  physical 
shock  throughout  the  problem. 

Reading  Time:  3  Minutes. 

Treat  and  Prepare  for  Transportation. 

Working  Time:   10  Mlns. 

PROBLEM    NO.    3 

A  six-man  crew  was  stocking  115-pound 
rails  In  an  area  in  the  Franklin  Division.  The 
rails  were  transported  to  the  site  on  a  utility 
handtruck.  Two  bars  were  used  to  form  skids 
for  the  rails  to  slide  from  the  truck  to  the 
ground.  Suddenly,  the  handtruck  upset,  caus- 
ing a  rail  to  whip  outward  and  strike  one 
of  the  men,  knocking  him  backward  against 
a  column. 

He  is  found  unconscious,  and  laying  on  his 
back,  with  the  following  injuries: 

A  fracture  of  the  pelvis. 

A  simple  fracture  of  the  right  collarbone. 

A  compound  fracture  of  the  skull  with 
slight  bleeding  from  a  two-inch  wound  on 
the  center  of  the  forehead,  which  Is  also  the 
location  of  the  compound  fracture. 

Two  (2)  fractured  ribs  on  the  right  side; 
and  blood  oozing  from  a  three-inch  wound  at 
the  same  location  where  the  ribs  are  frac- 
tured. 

A  compound  fracture  of  the  right  foot  with 
slight  bleeding  from  a  two-inch  wound  on 
the  bottom  of  the  foot,  and  the  bones  are 
protruding  through  the  bottom  of  the  right 
foot. 

A  two-inch  wound  on  the  back  of  the  left 
hand,  and  a  three-Inch  wound  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  left  thigh. 

The  workmen  Is  suffering  from  physical 
shock,  and  remains  unconscious  until  arrival 
at  the  hospital. 

Reading  Time:  3  Minutes. 

Prepare  for  Transportation. 

Working  Time :    10  Minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  reading  those  prob- 
lems, it  is  hard  to  believe  that  there 
were  three  teams  that  achieved  a  perfect 
score  of  300,  and  the  next  two  teams 
scored  298  points  each.  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  winners  of  the  first  three 
teams,  the  time  for  completion  of  the 
problem  was  included.  There  was  a  time- 
spread  of  less  than  1  minute  between  the 
three  top  teams.  There  was  only  a  time 
spread  of  3.96  minutes  between  the  first 
and  fifth  teams.  You  can  understand, 
Mr.  Speaker,  why  I  feel  I  was  honored  to 
present  the  awards  to  the  winners  of  the 
competition. 
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The  first  plice  award  went  to  the 
electrical  department  for  a  score  of  300, 
in  22.88  minute^.  Members  of  that  team 
Included.  R.  J.  Farrell,  captain;  K.  D. 
Donaldson:  O.  E.  Gates;  J.  A.  Panek; 
O.  C.  Amlgh;  find  R.  P.  Sanders.  The 
team  was  imdeQ  the  supervision  of  G.  F. 
Shumaker. 

The  second-p)ace  award  went  to  plant 
protection  with  a  score  of  300,  In  23.29 
minutes.  Members  of  that  team  Included : 
R.  W.  Cale,  captain;  P.  L.  Stevens;  J.  B. 
Simons;  H.  P.  Thomas;  R.  M.  Vargo;  and 
G.  T.  Mandrlck.  The  team  was  under  the 
supervision  of  D,  E.  Suppes. 

The  third-place  award  went  to  steel- 
making  for  a  score  of  300,  in  23.84  min- 
utes. Members  of  that  team  included: 
L.  J.  Sebastian^  captain;  G.  Zellnsky; 
W.  C.  Hoffman  d  G.  G.  Spald;  P.  Prozla- 
leck;  and  G.  W^  Heming.  The  team  was 
under  the  stiperVivsion  of  J.  T.  Sef check. 

Winners  of  the  fourth-place  award  was 
the  wheel  plant  team  with  a  score  of  298. 
in  25.82  minute«.  Members  of  that  team 
included:  L.  E.  Wlsslnger,  captain;  D.  L. 
Sayderi  R.  Galayda;  C.  A.  Klst,  L.  E. 
Pllcklnger,  Jr.;  ^nd  J.  E.  Lepus.  The  team 
was  under  thd  supervision  of  T.  N. 
Crowley. 

Winner  of  thfe  fifth-place  award  was 
the  car  department  with  298  points,  in 
26.84  minutes.  Members  of  that  team  in- 
cluded: J.  W.  Gaydos,  captain;  J.  PHeski; 
W.  M.  Brown;  J.  E.  Jedrzejek;  P.  R. 
Mikesic;  and  R.  jl.  Todero.  The  team  was 
under  the  supeiivision  of  W.  B.  Blckley. 

The  entire,  successful  program  of  the 
t  was  under  the  dlrec- 
Taylor,  management's 
the  industrial  relations 
department  of  tljie  Johnstown  plant. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1 1  believe  that  all  the 
winners,  contestants,  judges,  and 
especially,  the  piembers  of  the  safety 
division  of  the  jBethlehem's  Johnstown 
plant,  are  to  be  ^mmended  for  this  out- 
,  but  more  Important, 
colades  for  helping  us 
safety  should  be  every- 


50th  annual  me 
tlon  of  Mr.  R. 
representative. 


standing  meeti 
all  deserve  our 
to  remember  th 


one's  everyday  job. 


INTEREST  HATES  FORCE  CON- 
SUMER PHICES  UP  AGAIN 


(Mr.  PATMAIj  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PATMANl  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
of  living  contini^s  to  rise  at  near  astro- 
nomical rates. 

The  Consume! 
the  U.S.  Departi 
of  Labor  Statistic 
that  the  Consi 
percent  in  Marc 
increase  since  Fe 

Mr.  Speaker, 
the  largest  incr 


I  Price  Index  released  by 

lent  of  Labor's  Bureau 

I  last  Thursday  showed 

|ier  Price  Index  rose  0.8 

1 — the  largest  monthly 

bruary  1951. 

jthe  two  items  showing 

—     _-„— . ease  were  housing  and 

used  cars.  These  ^re  the  two  items  where 
interest  charges  have  the  greatest  effect. 
The  increases  in|  these  items  are  the  di- 
rect result  of  higt  interest  rates. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  much  of  the  re- 
cent inflation  aid  the  Increase  in  con- 
sumer prices  cam  be  traced  back  to  high 
Interest  rates.  High  interest  rates  are  re- 
flected in  the  price  of  every  Item  on  the 
shelf.  High  intei^st  rates  are  inflation- 
ary. 


For  example,  the  release  by  the  Bur- 
eau of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that  home- 
ownership  costs  were  up  1.6  percent  in 
the  month  of  March,  or  double  the  aver- 
age consimier  price  increase  for  that 
month.  And  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, which  is  usually  hesitant  to  talk 
about  Interest  rates,  conceded  that  more 
than  half  of  the  increase  could  be  at- 
tributed to  the  boost  In  mortgage  inter- 
est charges  on  VA  and  conventional 
loans. 

Likewise,  the  price  of  used  cars  jimiped 
almost  6y2  percent  during  the  month  of 
March  and,  again,  this  is  an  Item  where 
high-interest  rates  are  immediately  felt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  flgiires  re- 
leased by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
again  refute  the  theory  that  high -inter- 
est rates  fight  Inflation.  High-interest 
rates  themselves  are  obviously  infla- 
tionary. And  again,  I  say  that  raising  in- 
terest rates  to  flght  inflation  is  just  like 
pouring  gasoline  on  a  fire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics'  consimier  price  index 
does  not  do  a  more  adequate  job  of 
breaking  down  the  interest  charges  which 
contribute  to  the  Increases  In  prices  of 
consumer  items.  These  interest  charges 
should  be  calculated  and  reported  fully 
in  each  months'  price  index. 

This  would  do  much  to  dramatize  how 
destructive  these  high-interest  rates  are 
for  the  average  American  consumer. 


JERRY  VOORHIS  DESCRIBES  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES  AS  THE  WORST 
KIND  OF  INFLA-nON 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Congressman  Jerry  Voorhis  is  continuing 
to  serve  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Voorhis  was  a  great  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  California  and  after 
leaving  the  House  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  the  executive  director  of  the  Co- 
operative League  of  the  U.S.A.  and  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  champions 
of  the  consumer. 

Jerry  Voorhis  is  continuing  his  great 
work.  I  have  just  read  a  newspaper 
column  entitled,  "The  Human  Side  of  the 
Market  Place."  in  which  Mr.  Voorhis  dis- 
cusses the  injustices  of  our  monetary  and 
tax  policies.  He  points  out  that  high  in- 
terest rates  are  the  Nation's  worst  kind 
of  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jerry  Voorhis'  words 
should  be  heeded  by  all  Members  of  this 
House.  I  place  a  copy  of  this  column  in 
the  Record : 

Today's  Inttrest   Rates:    The   Woest   Kind 

OF  Inflation 

(By  Jerry  Voorhis) 

Everybody   Is   worried   about  "Injaatlon" 

many  of  us  without  knowing  exactly  what 
the  word  means. 

Except  that  price  Inflation  makes  every- 
thing we  buy  more  costly.  And  while  Infla- 
tion does  h'lrt  people  who  dep«nd  on  fixed 
incomes,  it  also  keeps  the  economy  humming 
and  tends  to  increase  employment. 

The  worst — and  moet  Inexcusable — feature 
of  our  present  Inflation  is  the  usiirlous  Inter- 
est rates  that  are  now  being  charged.  They 
affect  every  other  price  in  the  entire  market 


place,  and  until  those  Interest  rates  are 
brought  down  Inflation  will  get  worse  and 
worse.  Already  the  exorbitant  Interest  rates 
have  caused  over  half  the  American  p>eople  to 
be  priced  clear  out  of  the  market  for  homes 
And  good  homes  at  costs  tb«y  can  afford  are, 
today,  the  greatest  unmet  need  of  the  Ameri- 
can p>«ople. 

At  lYi%  Interest  on  a  30-year  mortgage  a 
home- buyer  must  pay  twice  as  much  in  inter- 
est as  he  pays  for  the  land,  bricks,  woo<1work, 
plumbing,  finishing,  labor,  contractor's  prof- 
it— everything  else  that  goes  into  that  home. 

The  financial  "wizards"  are  taking  a  toll 
from  the  people's  pockets  that  Is  unprece- 
dented in  modem  times. 

Another  and  equally  evil  reason  for  our 
present  Inflation  Is  the  mUitary  budget  which 
takes  about  two-thirds  of  all  government 
revenues.  It's  high  Ume  those  expenditures 
were  drastically  reduced. 

It  is  frequently — and  truly — pointed  out 
that  taxes  are  a  way  of  curbing  Inflation. 

This  is  true  because,  properly  and  fairly 
and  icisely  levied,  taxes  can  put  a  damper  on 
demand  and  thus  cause  prices  to  stop  rising. 

The  trouble  is  that  our  taxes  at  present  are 
not  being  levied  either  properly,  fairly  or 
wisely. 

The  newspapers  and  the  hearings  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  re- 
cently been  full  of  stories  about  the  number 
of  super-millionaires  who  do  not  pay  any 
taxes  at  all.  The  27  Y2  %  oU-depletlon  allow- 
ance has  been  a  scandal  for  many  decades. 
But  nothing  is  done  about  it. 

But  let's  look  at  a  little  tax  history. 

Taxes  were  reduced  In  1963.  But  they  were 
reduced  In  a  very  unjust  way.  Income  taxes 
in  the  lowest  brackets  were  reduced  only 
4>4%  while  people  with  Incomes  of  $200,000 
and  more  got  a  21%  reduction.  Families  with 
$2,000  income  got  $90  added  to  their  expend- 
able Incomes,  while  people  with  Incomes  of 
$1  million  got  about  $200,000  freed  from 
taxes. 

The  lOTo  surtax  Is  equally  unjust.  While 
the  rich  taxpayer  pays  more  in  actual  dollars, 
he  gives  up  far,  far  less  of  what  he  needs 
than  does  the  poor  taxpayer.  A  single  man 
with  an  income  of  $4,000  has  to  pay  $551  In 
taxes  Instead  of  $603.  That  hurts.  But  if  a 
single  man  has  an  income  of  $100,000.  the 
addition  of  10%  surtax  does  not  really  hxirt 
him  at  all. 

The  10%  across-the-board  Increase  In  taxes 
favors  the  rich  and  hurts  the  poor.  It  is  a  tax 
levied  not  in  accordance  with  abUity  to  pay 
at  all. 

If  that  tax  is  continued  after  June  30. 
nothing  else  Is  likely  to  be  done  to  reform  our 
tax  system. 

And  it  needs  It.  Some  companies  are  mak- 
ing extortionate  proflts  out  of  the  Viet  Nam 
war.  Others  are  making  equally  unjustified 
proflts  out  of  other  military  and  space  con- 
tracts. 

Have  we  forgotten  all  about  the  excess  pro- 
fits taxes  that  have  been  levied  In  time  of 
war  and  national  need? 

Corporation  proflts  in  1951  were  $44  billion. 
In  1968  they  were  $90  billion.  In  1951  we 
had  an  excess-proflts  tax.  If  we  had  that 
same  tax  today  it  would  raise  $8  billion  of 
revenue — the  same  amount  as  the  10%  sur- 
tax on  individuals  and  families  is  calculated 
to  raise. 

Why  not  t.ake  some  of  the  profit  out  of  war 
contracts  and  make  our  tax  system,  which  is 
a  cure  for  inflation,  a  Just  and  humane  one? 


April  28,  1969 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD. 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE,  BE- 
FORE THE  ST.  LEO  COLLEGE  COM- 
MENCEMENT. ST.  LEO.  FLA. 

(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  address  delivered  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  St.  Leo  College,  St. 
Leo,  Fla.,  on  April  26. 

I  believe  the  Congress  will  find  the 
Secretary's  address  of  very  real  interest 
in  that  It  contains  an  outline  of  the  areas 
in  which  the  Defense  Department  plans 
to  move  toward  assisting  in  resolving 
some  of  this  Nation's  pressing  domestic 
problems. 

I  heartily  recommend  a  careful  read- 
ing of  this  outstanding  and  innovative 
speech: 

Address  bt  Hon.  Melvin  R.  Lauio.  the  Sec- 
retary OK  Defense,  Before  the  St.  Leo 
College  Commencement,  St.  Leo,  Fla., 
April  26,  1969 

I  am  honored  to  be  among  the  distin- 
guished company  participating  in  your  com- 
mencement exercises  today.  I  congratulate 
the  graduates  on  their  achievement.  Having 
children  of  college  age  myself,  I  feel  a  special 
word  is  due  the  parents  of  the  graduates 
whose  emotions  on  a  day  like  this  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  another  parent — a  mix- 
ture of  pride  and  bewilderment  from  the 
realization  that  his  son  or  daughter  has 
accomplished  so  much,  that  the  years  have 
gone  by  so  quickly,  and  that  the  relationship 
between  you  and  this  child  suddenly  become 
man  or  woman  can  never  be  quite  the  same 
again  because  he  no  longer  needs  you  as 
he  once  did. 

Let  me  also  express  my  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation to  the  whole  college  community  of 
St.  Leo's — faculty,  administration,  and  stu- 
dents for  inviting  me  to  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address  and  for  conferring  on 
me  an  honorary  degree.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
become  an  honorary  alumnus  of  this  young 
college  with  a  name  and  a  sponsorship  that 
dedicate  it  to  the  defense  of  the  highest 
values  of  our  civilization.  The  order  of  St. 
Benedict  was  the  defender  of  learning  which 
kept  the  light  of  civilization  burning  through 
Europe's  dark  ages.  The  holy  man  after 
whom  your  school  Is  named.  Pope  Leo  the 
Great,  was  the  defender  of  peace  who  spared 
Rome  from  the  attacks  of  Attila's  barbarians. 
I  have  always  felt  considerable  dissatis- 
faction with  commencement  addresses.  For 
one  thing,  it  seems  to  me  to  amount  to  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  to  inflict  one  more 
lecture  on  those  who  have  Just  sat  through 
four  years  of  lectures.  Further,  the  com- 
mencement speaker  is  very  likely  to  devote 
his  remarks  either  to  things  the  graduates 
already  know  such  as  that  the  world  they 
now  enter  is  beset  by  problems  or  to  things 
they  are  not  interested  in  hearing  such  as 
how  the  speaker  overcame  great  obstacles  to 
get  where  he  is  today. 

Despite  my  qualms,  there  are  things  about 
education,  youth,  and  the  role  of  the  De- 
fense Department  today  that  I  want  to  say. 
My  credentials,  when  I  talk  about  youth, 
might  be  challenged.  Obviously  I  do  not  be- 
long to  the  long-haired  generation.  But  I  do 
have  some  credentials  to  talk  about  educa- 
tion. 

During  the  course  of  16  years  of  service  In 
Congress,  I  was  intimately  Involved  In  the 
problems  of  education.  In  my  present  p>osl- 
tlon  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  my  interest  in 
education  continues,  and  my  Involvement  In 
educational  matters  has  become  more  direct. 
Of  the  10  Cabinet  departments  and  15 
other  Federal  agencies  which  support  or  con- 
duct education,  training,  and  related  pro- 
grams, the  Department  of  Defense  ranks  as 
the  second  largest  agency.  Last  year  $2.2  bil- 
lion of  the  Defense  budget  was  devoted  to 
education,  not  Including  specialized  military 
instruction  such  as  recruit  and  pilot  train- 
ing. This  $2.2  billion,  incidentally,  amounted 
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to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  Federal  expendi- 
ture in  the  field  of  education. 

This  year  800,000  servicemen  will  receive 
formal  schooling  in  some  kind  of  school 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
another  160.000  will  attend  military  depend- 
ent schools  overseas.  That  makes  me  the 
Superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  school 
systems  In  the  United  States.  Each  year 
90.000  servicemen  also  earn  the  equivalent 
of  a  high  school  diploma  through  courses 
conducted  by  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute. 

These  facts  suggest  something  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  bear  directly  on  the  solution 
of  the  urgent  domestic  problems  vexing  the 
nation.  I  need  not  go  through  the  catalogue 
of  these  problems  for  this  audience — prob- 
lems that  include  poverty,  discrimination, 
hunger,  lack  of  opportunity. 

If  there  is  any  single  key  that  will  open 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  those  who  now 
find  It  locked,  that  key  Is  education.  So  I 
speak  with  pride  about  what  our  armed 
forces  are  doing  In  this  field.  Millions  of 
young  Americans  have  secured  through  serv- 
ice in  the  armed  forces  the  chance  to  learn 
that  was  denied  them  in  civilian  life.  Mil- 
lions, who  entered  the  armed  forces  without 
skills  or  adequate  schooling,  leave  them 
equipped  to  pursue  successfully  a  civilian 
occupation  or  with  the  basic  education  re- 
quired for  continuation  of  their  education 
in  civilian  institutions.  In  short,  for  millions 
of  young  Americans,  the  promise  of  equal 
opportunity  has  been  made  real  as  a  result 
of  their  military  service. 

In  addition  to  the  area  of  education,  I  also 
feel  that  the  Defense  Department  can  play 
a  significant  role  in  solving  problems  that 
affect  our  urban  areas.  Neither  President 
Nixon  nor  I  feel  that  enough  is  now  being 
done.  Therefore,  I  have  created  a  new  Domes- 
tic Action  Council  composed  of  high  level 
officials  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Military 
Services  to  insure  a  widespread,  coordinated 
approach  to  the  Department's  domestic  ac- 
tion programs.  This  Council  will  have  a  small 
permanent  staff  which  will  assist  in  plan- 
ning and  implementing  proposals,  monitor 
progress,  and  insure  communication  with  the 
President's  Urban  Affairs  Council  and  the 
civilian  community.  This  Council  will  report 
directly  to  me,  thereby  permitting  me  to  ap- 
praise constantly  the  Department's  contribu- 
tion to  domestic  action. 

As  a  starter,  permit  me  to  outline  six  gen- 
eral areas  in  which  I  believe  the  Department 
of  Defense  can  do  more  toward  resolving  our 
domestic  problems. 

Procurement— 1  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  annual  purchases  of  ap- 
proximately 40  billion  dollars  can  be  effec- 
tively directed  to  produce  auxiliary  social  and 
economic  benefits.  We  are  already  setting 
aside  portions  of  contracts  to  assist  areas  of 
concentrated  unemployment. 

Manpower — Currently  the  Armed  Services 
are  composed  of  3>4  million  men  and  women. 
We  must  Insure  that  any  person  who  enters 
military  service  is  better  prepared  to  serve 
society  and  has  the  essential  skills  to  attain 
personal  accomplishment  when  he  leaves 
service  than  when  he  enters  the  military.  We 
have  several  programs  in  this  area  now.  One 
is  Project  Transition  which  this  year  will  pro- 
vide 60,000  depxartlng  servicemen  with  needed 
civilian  skills.  We  are  also  starting  Project 
Value  which  is  aimed  at  providing  gainful 
employment  for  5,600  disadvantaged  youth. 
This  summer,  we  plan  to  hire  50.000  young- 
sters with  75%  In  the  disadvantaged  cate- 
gory. Our  aim  here  is  to  provide  meaningful 
employment  so  that  these  young  people  can 
spend  the  summer  gainfully  and  then  return 
to  school  and  finish  their  education. 

Transfer  of  Knowledge — The  Department 
of  Defense  has  a  remarkable  history  of  de- 
veloping technological  advances  and  trans- 


ferring knowledge  to  the  civilian  sector.  We 
plan  to  find  better  methods  to  insure  that 
Defense  advances  rapidly  find  use  in  the 
civilian  economy. 

Assets — The  Department  of  Defense  has 
vast  resources  in  plants,  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. We  need  to  insure  that  when  bases  are 
closed  or  relocated  and  when  equipment  is 
declEu-ed  surplus,  that  the  economic  benefits 
of  such  actions  are  fully  realized. 

Community  Relations — The  effective  par- 
ticipation of  the  Department  In  problem 
areas  cannot  be  totally  initiated  from  the 
Pentagon.  It  is  essential  that  the  personnel 
at  every  military  facility  become  actively  in- 
volved in  contributing  to  a  better  society.  I 
have  asked  our  military  commanders  to  assist 
Mayors'  Youth  Councils  and  similar  groups 
in  providing  racllltles  and  assistance  in  sup- 
port of  their  youth  programs — again  insuring 
that  these  actions  do  not  interfere  with  our 
primary  military  missions. 

Discrimination — Although  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  pioneered  in  insuring  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  for  our  servicemen, 
we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  make  every  effort  to  Insure  that  all 
Defense  personnel  receive  the  full  benefits 
which  our  society  promises. 

All  that  the  Defense  Department  does  will 
be  done  with  deepest  concern  for  the  tax- 
payers of  the  nation.  I  assure  you  that  I  will 
not  permit  Defense  to  make  any  greater  de- 
mand on  them  than  is  required  by  the  De- 
partment's primary  responsibility — providing 
for  the  security  of  the  nation.  When  I  en- 
visage a  more  active  role  for  the  Defense 
Department  in  meeting  the  problems  of  oixr 
society.  I  am  not  proposing  a  bigger  Defense 
budget.  On  the  contrary.  I  plan  to  get  double 
duty  from  the  dollars  allocated  for  defense. 
I  promised  earlier  to  speak  alxiut  youth. 
What  I  have  to  say  will  be  brief.  In  these 
remarks  I  am  speaking  not  to  the  students 
in  the  audience  but  to  the  older  generation 
of  parents  and  grandparents,  aunts  and 
uncles.  And  I  am  speaking  not  about  the 
disruptive  minority  that  captures  headlines, 
but  about  the  responsible  majority  who  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  shortcomings 
of  our  society  and  eager  to  make  our  beloved 
country  a  better  land  for  all  its  people. 

Admittedly,  young  people  are  not  always 
easy  to  get  along  with.  They  are  questioning 
the  dogmas  and  the  values,  the  Institutions 
and  the  customs  of  their  elders.  They  are 
asking  particularly  why  there  is  a  gap  be- 
tween what  we  practice  and  what  we  preach. 
They  have.  I  think,  better  developed  minds 
and  better  developed  consciences  than  we 
did  at  a  comparable  age.  They  have  a  lively 
awareness  of  injustice  and  a  deeper  concern 
for  others  than  we  did  when  we  were  their 
age.  They  are  more  inclined  to  seek  the  rea- 
son for  things,  less  ready  to  accept  answers 
that  rest  on  faith  or  authority. 

Uncomfortable  as  they  make  the  older  gen- 
eration feel,  these  attitudes  are  good.  They 
reflect  in  many  ways  nobility  of  spirit.  They 
prompt  service  to  others  to  dispel  ignorance 
and  to  eliminate  harsh  conditions  under 
which  many  live. 

To  those  who  ask  the  perennial  question 
of  an  older  generation,  "What  are  these 
youngsters  coming  to?"  I  answer  they  are 
coming  to  grips  with  problems  too  long 
Ignored,  injustice  too  long  tolerated,  suffer- 
ing too  long  overlooked. 

And  I  suggest  that  you  and  I  of  that  older 
generation  should  make  common  cause  with 
them  in  their  effort  to  make  good  on  the 
promise  of  America,  eloguently  stated  by 
Thomas  Wolfe  In  these  words: 

"So,  then,  to  every  man  his  chance — 
To  every  man,  regardless  of  his  birth 
His  shining,  golden  opportunity — 
To  every  man  the  right  to  live. 
To  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to  become 
Whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision 

can  combine  to  make  him — 
This  ...  Is  the  promise  of  America." 
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REVOLUnOI|IARY  AIMS  OP  SDS 

(Mr.    CEDERBERG   asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  document  entitled  "New  Left 
Notes"  was  distributed  by  what  I  call  the 
Students  for  thej  Destruction  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  at  a  basketball  game  at 
East  High  School  in  Denver,  Colo.,  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  February  1969. 

This  document  clearly  sets  forth  the 
revolutionary  aii>is  of  this  group.  It  also 
attempts  to  pollute  the  minds  of  our 
young  people  by  including  a  sexual  rela- 
tionship inventoipr. 

It  further  includes  detailed  instruc- 
tions with  diaglrams  that  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  Reqcrd — on  how  to  prepare 
and  use  explosive  and  incendiary  devices. 
I  was  pleased  to  note  that  our  col- 
league, Mrs.  Grben  of  Oregon,  plans  to 
call  some  of  the^e  revolutionary  leaders 
before  her  subcoijimittee.  This  organiza- 
tion and  its  aimsj  must  be  exposed. 

1  have- written!  the  Attorney  General 
requesting  that  fie  use  whatever  legal 
power  he  has  available  to  curb  this 
group's  activities. 

I  have  also  suggested  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  IcHORD,  that  this  group  should 
be  the  subject  of  an  investigation. 

The  document  follows: 
(Passed  out  at  basHetball  game  at  East  High 
School  In  Denver  during  the  last  week  of 
February  1969 1 

New  ixn  Notis 

published  weekly  (est- 
.  when  publication  Is  bi- 
weekly) by  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety, 1608  West  Madison  Street.  Chicago 
60612  (  312f666-3374).  Second-class 
postage  Is  paid  at  Chicago.  Subscriptions  are 
•  1  per  year  for  SDS  »iembers  and  $10  per  year 
for  non-members.  Signed  articles  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  ^Titers.  Unsigned  articles 
are  the  responslbllliy  of  editor  David  Mill- 
stone. New  Left  Noles  Is  affiliated  with  UPS 
and  Liberation  New^  Service. 

DBMOCRATIC    SOCIETT 

National    Secretary;    Pred 

Secretary:  Ber- 

Int^r- Organizational  Secre- 
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a  new  division  of  society,  we  consider  any 
organization  as  revolutionary  which  purpose- 
fully, meaningfully,  pursues  the  Intema- 
Uonal  realization  of  the  absolute  power  of 
the  Workers'  Councils.  That  power  has  been 
ouUlned  In  the  experience  of  the  proletarian 
revolutions  of  this  centiiry — Russia  1905 
Kronstadt  1921,  Asturtas  1934.  SpanUh  revo- 
lution 1936.  It  Is  power  without  mediators 

Such  an  organization  makes  a  unitary  cri- 
tique of  the  world,  or  Is  nothing.  By  unitary 
crlUque  Is  understood  a  global,  a  total  cri- 
tique of  all  geographic  areas  where  various 
forms  of  separate  socio-economic  powers  ex- 
ist, as  well  as  a  critique  of  all  aspecte  of  life 

Such  an  organization  sees  the  beginning 
and  end  of  Ita  own  program  In  the  complete 
decolonization,  the  complete  liberation  of 
dally  life.  It  alms  not  at  the  self-manage- 
ment, the  autogesUon  by  the  masses  of  the 
existing  world,  but  at  the  uninterrupted 
transformation  of  this  world. 

Such  an  organization  embodies  the  radi- 
cal critique  of  poUtlcal  economy,  the  trans- 
cendance  of  commodity  and  wage-labor  It 
refuses  to  reproduce  within  Itself  any  of  the 
hierarchical  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
world  that  dominates  us.  The  only  limit  to 
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partlclpaOng  in  its  total  democracy  U  that 
each  member  recognize  and  appropriate  for 
himself  the  coherence  of  its  critique  The 
coherence  has  to  be  both  In  the  critical 
theory  and  In  the  relationship  between  the 
theory  and  practical  activity.  The  aim  Is  the- 
oretlco-practlce.  A  revolutionary  organiza- 
tion radically  criticizes  every  Ideology  as 
separate  power  of  Ideas  and  as  ideas  of  sep- 
arate power.  It  U  at  the  same  time  the  nega- 
tion of  any  remains  of  religion  and  of  the 
prevaUlng  social  spectacle  which,  from  news- 
media  to  mass  culture,  monopolizes  all  com- 
munication between  men  around  a  unilateral 
reception  by  men  of  the  Images  of  their 
aUenated  activity.  The  organlzaUon  dissolves 
any  "revolutionary  ideology"  by  revealing  it 
to  be  the  sign  of  the  failure  of  the  revolution- 
ary project,  as  the  private  property  of  new 
specialists  of  power,  as  the  Imposture  of  a 
new  representation  which  erects  Itself  above 
the  real  proletarlanlzed  life. 

The  category  of  totality,  of  the  global  cri- 
tique. Is  one  last  Judgment  of  the  revolu- 
tionary organization,  so  the  organization  is 
In  the  end,  a  crlUque  of  politics:  it  must 
aim  explicitly  through  its  victory  at  the  dis- 
solution of  Itself  as  a  separate  organization 


SEX  RELATIONSHIP  INVENTORY-PUCE  A  CHECK  IN  THE  APPROPRIATE  COLUMN(S) 


Yes 


No 


Don't 
understand 


New  Left  Notes  is 
cept  June  and  July 


STUDENTS    FOB    A 

Mike    Klonsky 


1.  Have  you  ever  had  a  date? 

2.  Have  you  ever  gone  steady)     ' ■ 

3.  Have  you  ever  French  kissed?      

4.  Has  petting  involved  sexually  touchinguppeV  body  areas? 

a.  Mas  pettjng  involved  sexually  touchrng  lower  body  areas? 

6.  Mas  petting  involved  touching  the  genitals  of  other  sex?    

«    2?^!  *»"  «P«"«"«e5  ^eavy  petting  to  a  degree  ot  high'stimulitfany 

8.  Have  you  experienced  complete  sexual  interiourse?  "■"""""' 

9.  Have  you  used  a  contraceptive?  

10.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  virgin?  

11.  How  many  persons  have  you  been  mvolved  with  sexually  this'yMrY 

12.  How  many  persons  have  you  had  sexual  intercourse  wlUi?.... 


Gordon,  Internal  Education 

nardlne  Dohrn 
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National  Office; 
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York  10003  (212-674-|83 

Niagara:  308  Stew 
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Philadelphia:    262 
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Washington.   DC 
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MINIMUM     DEITNITIC  N 


Since  the  only 
organization  Is  the 
classes  In  a  way 


UNDERSTANDING  IDEAS  INVOLVED  WITH  SEXUAL  REUTIONSHIPS-TRUE  OR  FALSE-T  OR  F 


.  1.  Pregnancy  will  not  occur  if  you  use  a  contraceptive 

.  i.  Pregnancy  will  not  oaur  it  penis  only  touches  vagina 

3.  Pregnancy  will  not  occur  if  penis  is  removed  before  cilmax 

4.  Pregnancy  will  not  occur  if  you  take  a  thorough  bath  when' you  lo  home 

5.  Pregnancy  will  not  occur  it  you  use  Saran  wrap  '      *  ' 

6.  Pregnancy  will  not  occur  if  you  take  a  birth  control  pill 

/.  Pregnancy  will  not  occur  if  you  douche  or  wash  vagina  with  7-Up 

8^u  are  most  likely  to  get  pregnant  during  the  time  just  before  menstruation 


RATE  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  CONTRACEPTIVES  AND  CHECK  KNOWLEDGE  OF  SAME 


Have  used  or 

Good  fair  participated 

poor  in  use 


Have  seen 


Hm 

heard  of 


Don't 
understand 


1P08  West  Madison,  Chl- 
312-666-3874) 
Clinton,  Chicago,  nil- 
■0138). 

Box  625,  Ann  Arbor, 
telephone). 

Green,  Cambridge.  Mas- 
7-864-3126). 
^6-C,  Newark,  New  Jer- 
one). 
31  Prince,  New  York,  New 

10). 
iirt  Avenue,  Ithaca,  New 

South    45th.    Phlladel- 
)104   (215-382-8084). 
ila:    Box   85306.   Los   An- 
(213-667-2345). 
Jox   1941.  Dallas,  Texas 


1.  Condom  or  rubber. 

2.  Birth  control  pill ['_ 

3.  Diaphragm "'.'." 

4.  Rhythm  method " 

5.  Douche  or  wash 


3   Thomas   Circle   NW, 
(202-332-1387). 

OF     REVOLUTIONARY 


ORGA^  IZATION 


purjose  of  a  revolutionary 
le  atx)lltlon  of  all  existing 
thai  does  not  bring  about 


In  a  revolutionary  situation  some  mate- 
rials are  available  and  some  must  be  made 
The  following  is  a  series  of  formulas  and 
techniques  for  explosive  and  incendiarv 
devices. 

Thermite:  creates  an  extremely  hot  flame 
can  melt  through  steel  such  as  railroads,  gas 
tanks  and  oil  storage  tanks.  Mix  50%  iron 
oxide  and  50%  powdered  aluminium.  Re- 
quires high  temperature  for  Ignition.  For 
this  gun  powder  or  magnesium  ribbon  may 
be  used.  Iron  oxide  Is  simply  rust  and  may  be 
filed  from  rusty  Iron  or  steel.  Aluminium 
may  be  filed  or  ground  into  a  powder,  or  is 
sometimes  available  In  art  supply  stores. 

Spontaneous  combustion:  Moisten  rags 
with  a  mixture  of  30%  turpentine  and  70% 
Unseed  oil.  To  Ignite  pour  on  any  commercial 
paint  dryer.  Fire  starts  as  dryer  evaporates. 

Fulminate  of  mercury:  A  high  explosive 
may  be  packed  Into  a  cartridge  case  to  make 
a  blasting  cap,  25%  ethyl  alcohol.  25%  nitric 
acid.  50%  mercury.  First  mix  alcohol  &  nitric 
acid,  then  pour  on  mercury.  Use  very  small 


volumes,  no  mixing  with  mercury  is  neces- 
sary. What  is  left,  a  powder  is  the  explosive. 
Powdered  copper  or  lead  may  be  used  but 
will  produce  a  weaker  explosive. 

Dynamite;  Mix  sodium  nitrate  or  am- 
monium nitrate  80%  with  20%  nitro  glyc- 
erin. Ammonium  nitrate  Is  a  commercial 
fertilizer. 

Plastic  explosive:  60-70%  grovmd  dyna- 
mite mixed  with  30-40%  putty.  Use  blast- 
ing cap. 

Nitro  glycerin:  Use  100%  nitric  acid,  if  nec- 
essary distill  to  reach  100%  level.  To  make 
nitric  add  mix  50%  sodium  nitrate  and  50% 
sulfuric  acid  and  distill.  Sulfuric  acid  is 
available  in  auto  supply  shops  for  filling  new 
batteries.  Buy  glycerin  in  drug  stores.  Mix 
nitric  add  and  sulfuric  acid  and  glycerin. 
Filter  through  caustic  soda  to  neutralize. 
Put  caustic  soda  on  a  screen  and  pour  nitro 
gently  through  Into  beaker. 

Ammonium  nitrate  fuel  oil  explosive:  Am- 
monium nitrate  of  8/20  mesh  can  be  deto- 
nated In  holes  3  Inches  or  larger  in  diameter 
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when  mixed  with  No.  3  fuel  oU.  Use  blasting 

cap. 

Gun  cotton :  Cut  cellophane,  as  from  ciga- 
rette packs,  into  bits.  Mix  with  nitric  acid 
then  add  sulphuric  acid  and  pour  through 
caustic  soda  or  starch  on  screen  to  neutralize. 
For  less  strength  use  more  cellophane.  Use 
blasting  cap. 

Potassium  chlorate:  For  use  in  incendiary 
time  bomb.  Potassium  chlorate  (KCIO,)  Is 
available  In  chemical  supply  houses,  but  not 
drug  stores.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  buy 
this  chemical  in  a  revolutionary  situation. 
However  the  process  for  making  It  as  de- 
scribed below  requires  the  use  of  other  chem- 
icals which  would  not  be  of  a  suspidous 
nature  and  are  readily  available.  Also  de- 
scribed Is  the  procedure  for  preparing  the 
primary  ingredient  for  KCIO,  (which  is  Po- 
tassium Chloride.  KCl) . 

Required  equipment  for  preparation  of 
KCIO3:  1  automobile  battery,  6  or  12  volts, 
2  carbon  rods  (from  dry  cell  batteries),  1 
set  of  battery  cables  and  clamps,  1  non- 
metal  (glass  or  enamel  lined)  pot,  1  pound 
table  salt  (non-iodized) ,  1  pound  KCl  (Po- 
tassium Chloride) .  If  not  available,  see  prep- 
aration instructions,  1  hot  plate  or  gas  or 
electric  stove,  1  wooden  spoon  or  paint  paddle 
for  stirring. 

Pill  pot  with  water  and  dissolve  as  much 
table  salt  as  possible  In  the  water  until 
a  nearly  saturated  solution  Is  obtained.  Heat 
the  solution  but  do  not  boll.  Add  as  much 
salt  as  will  dissolve  but  no  more.  Connect 
the  battery  to  the  carbon  electrodes  and  In- 
sert both  electrodes  Into  the  hot  salt  solu- 
tion. Do  not  Immerse  the  cables  and  do  not 
boll  the  solution.  Do  not  breathe  the  gases 
being  given  off  by  one  or  both  electrodes,  but 
rather  stir  the  solution  vigorously.  As  the 
reaction  proceeds  add  small  amounts  of  KCl 
crystals  or  KCl  solution  to  the  hot  salt  so- 
lution. You  should  see  a  finely  divided  solid 
come  out  of  solution  and  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom. Turn  off  heat  and  allow  the  solution  to 
cool.  As  the  solution  cools,  more  and  more 
solid  KCIO,  should  settle  out  of  solution. 
The  solid  KCIO,  may  be  filtered  out  through 
a  very  fine  cloth  or  better  yet  coffee  filter 
paper.  Work  with  plenty  of  ventilation  as 
one  of  the  gases  given  off  Is  poisonous  and 
the  other  explosive,  but  both  are  not  in  heavy 
concentrations  and  this  a  very  safe  reaction 
with  a  minimum  of  care.  If  KCl  Is  not  avail- 
able a  KCl  solution  may  be  prepared  by 
treating  KOH  (Potassium  Hydroxide  or  Pot- 
ash or  sometimes  called  Caustic  Potash )  with 
HCl  (Hydrochloric  acid).  This  leaves  KCl 
in  solution  with  water  and  this  solution  may 
be  added  ■  as  KCl  In  place  of  commercially 
available  crystals.  There  would  be  no  ques- 
tions asked  if  a  person  wanted  to  buy  KOH, 
HCl  or  KCl.  All  the  other  ingredients  are 
available  at  home.  As  is  probably  apparent, 
this  procedure  is  a  bit  troublesome  for  a 
non-chemist  and  since  It  would  be  much 
easier  to  buy  prepared  KCIO,  from  a  chem- 
ical supply  house  the  above  procedure  should 
be  used  only  when  It  Is  felt  that  direct  pur- 
chase would  be  unadvlsable  or  when  it  Is 
found  that  it  may  not  be  purchased  through 
normal  channels.  Explosives  may  always  be 
purchased  through  underground  or  illicit 
sources  or  on  the  black  market.  KCIO,  is  not 
an  explosive  of  Itself  and  Is  easily  stored.  It  Is 
an  Ingredient  In  some  explosives  and  reacts 
with  other  elemenfe  In  violent  reactions. 

Gun  Powder  may^  be  purchased  in  sport- 
ing goods  stores.  Military  powder  Is  the  most 
powerful. 

SABOTAGE 

Molotov  cocktail — A  bottle  Is  filled  with  % 
gas  and  Va  oil.  A  fuze  is  Inserted  and  the  bot- 
tle corked.  The  fuse  Is  lighted  and  the  bottle 
hurled  at  objective.  On  breaking  the  con- 
tents win  Ignite.  The  enemy  will  be  unable 
to  extinguish  It  with  water. 

(There  appears  at  this  point  an  Illustration 
of  a  molotov  cocktail  indicating  the  various 
parts.) 


A  lighted  cigarette  is  placed  in  a  book  of 
matches  and  left  on   combustible   material. 

(There  appears  at  this  point  a  match  book 
illustrated  with  a  lighted  cigarette  showing 
the  method  used.) 

Hand  grenades;  A  fuze  of  5  or  6  seconds 
length  Is  Inserted  Into  a  can  filled  with 
dynamite  and  scraps  of  Iron,  nails,  screws, 
etc. 

(There  appears  at  this  point  an  illustration 
of  a  grenade  indicating  the  construction  of 
the  various  parts. ) 

Bangalore  torpedo:  Consists  of  lengths  of 
pipe  filled  with  sticks  of  dynamite.  Sealed 
at  the  ends,  and  Joined  in  the  middle  by 
couplings  thus  permitting  the  torpedo  to  be 
of  varying  lengths.  The  cap  on  one  end  has  a 
hole  which  permits  insertion  of  fuse  and 
detonator. 

(There  appears  at  this  point  the  Illustra- 
tion of  a  pipe  showing  the  various  parts  of  a 
bangalore  torpedo. ) 

These  torpedoes  are  very  effectively  used  In 
destroying    concrete   columns,   culverts,    etc. 

(There  appears  at  this  point  an  Illustra- 
tion showing  the  method  to  be  utilized  In 
destroying  walls  and  columns  with  the  bang- 
alore torpedo.) 

This  torpedo  Is  used  to  destroy  walls, 
ramparts,  large  wooden  or  Iron  doors. 

To  sabotage  automobiles:  Nails,  tacks, 
clamps,  etc.,  are  spread  on  the  streets  and 
road  at  night  to  Impede  traffic.  They  should 
be  black  In  color  so  as  not  to  reflect  light. 

(There  appears  at  this  point  an  Illustra- 
tion of  nails  placed  so  as  to  damage  auto- 
mobile tires.) 

Booby  traps:  How  to  prepare  a  book  to  ex- 
plode when  moved.  An  opening  cut  in 
pages  of  book  so  wood  chip  between  contacts 
Is  concealed. 

(There  appears  at  this  point  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  book  prepared  as  a  booby  trap  show- 
ing the  various  parts  including  the  elec- 
trical mechanism. ) 

(There  appears  at  this  point  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  door  prepared  as  a  booby  trap  in- 
cluding all  of  the  various  electrical  and  ex- 
plosive mechanisms. ) 

(There  appears  at  this  point  an  Illustra- 
tion of  a  land  mine  prepared  to  discharge 
when  it  is  run  over  by  an  automobile.) 

(There  appears  at  this  point  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  bottle  prepared  to  blow  a  precise- 
ly determined  hole  in  roadways  over  cul- 
verts and  viaducts.) 

Bombs  used  to  sabotage  motors,  dynamos, 
electric  installations,  generators,  machinery, 
etc.:  A  piece  of  cord,  soaked  in  gasoline  or 
alcohol,  is  tied  around  the  bottle  and  ignited 
which  win  cut  the  bottle  In  two.  The  bottom 
part  of  the  bottle  Is  then  filled  with  dyna- 
mite, a  fused  detonator  Is  inserted  Into  the 
dynamite  and  the  bottle  sealed.  It  is  placed 
on  whatever  is  to  be  damaged  and  secured 
in  any  appropriate  manner.  When  it  ex- 
plodes there  will  be  a  perforation  up  to  six 
Inches  with  the  diameter  of  the  hole  de- 
pendent on  the  cone  of  the  bottle. 

Destruction   of  iron   and  steel  beams: 

(There  appears  at  this  point  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  method  to  be  used  In  the  de- 
struction of  an  iron  or  steel  beam  through 
the  use  of  an  explosive  charge  Including 
methods  of  securing  the  charge  to  the 
beam.) 

The  setting  of  explosive  charges  to  blow 
up  columns  or  steel  beams  Is  clearly  ex- 
plained In  these  diagrams. 

(There  follows  illustrations  of  various 
methods  for  the  destruction  of  beams  and 
pillars  designed  to  support  bridges  and  road 
ways.) 

Above  drawing  indicates  how  to  place 
charges  to  demolish  the  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  bridge.  The  dynamite  can  be  placed 
under  the  water  in  the  same  manner  and  ex- 
ploded electrically. 

Action  against  tanks,  light  tanks,  armored 
cars,  etc.,  on  roads  and  In  cities: 

(There  follows  at  this  point  the  illustration 


of  the  various  traps  described  in  the  ac- 
companying statements; ) 

Tree  trunks,  pieces  of  railway  track  and 
iron  beams  sunk  in  the  roadway  detain  light 
tanks,  assault  cars  and  Jeeps.  Occasionally 
large  tanks  may  be  stopt>ed.  In  any  event 
they  are  slowed  to  the  point  of  making  them 
gcxxi  targets  for  hand  grenades,  bazookas, 
molotov  cocktails,  etc. 

Tank  trap:  a  hole  3  yds  deep,  9  yds  long 
and  7  yds.  wide  is  covered  with  weak  planks 
and  disguised  with  dirt  and  rubble. 

Trucks,  over  turned  In  the  streets  with 
wheels  removed  and  loaded  with  stones  are 
effective  against  light  tanks,  assaulters. 

Train  mines  (electric)  :  The  mine  is  burled 
two  ft.  below  and  between  railroad  tracks.  It 
explodes  when  the  train  passes  over  the  con- 
tacts which  close  the  electric  circuit. 

(There  appears  at  this  point  a  series  of 
Illustrations  showing  the  precise  placement 
of  train  mines  Including  the  various  electrical 
connections.) 

You  should  use  between  25  and  50  slicks  of 
dynamite  for  each  mine.  The  positive  pole  Is 
fixed  to  the  track  the  negative  contact  re- 
mains 2  inches  above  the  rail  without  touch- 
ing It! 

A  mine  is  placed  at  point  "A."  Several  miles 
from  "A"  two  others  are  placed  without  at- 
taching the  negative  pole  to  the  track,  when 
"A"  explodes,  the  other  mines  are  armed  so 
as  to  destroy  repair  trains. 

SABOTAGE    OF    HIGHWAYS 

(There  appears  at  this  point  an  Illustration 
which  portrays  the  following  description.) 

An  obstruction  is  placed  in  the  road  at 
point  '"A."  When  traffic  Is  backed  up  to  points 
"B"  and  "C,"  these  points  are  blown  up  so  as 
to  bottle  up  traffic  on  both  sides  of  point  "A." 

(There  appears  at  this  point  an  illustration 
of  a  gunpowder  charge  prepared  for  use  ac- 
cording to  the  following  description.) 

A  compact  gunpowder  charge  Is  placed  in 
can  or  paper  box.  Magnifying  glass  In  lid 
uses  sun's  rays  to  detonate  charge. 

Pocket  Incendiary  bombs:  Place  these  in- 
cendiary bombs  In  movies,  cars,  flies,  mail 
boxes,  next  to  Inflammables,  once  acid  begins 
action,  one  leaves  quickly. 

( There  appears  at  this  point  an  Illustration 
of  small  Incendiary  bombs  showing  the  var- 
ious parts  and  methods  of  placement.) 

Incendiary  mix:  A  glass  or  cellulose  tube 
is  filled  with  potassium  chlorate  (KCIOJ 
sugar  mix.  The  fuze  Is  a  small  tube  of  cone, 
sulfuric  acid,  plugged  with  Cork  or  paper  in- 
serted In  large  tube,  plug  up.  Invert  bomb  to 
activate. 

Incendiary  time  bomb:  Bomb  to  be  used 
against  cars,  trucks,  etc. 

(There  appears  at  this  point  Illustrations 
of  various  bombs  to  be  used  according  to  the 
accompanying  descriptions. ) 

To  destroy  railways:  destruction  of  rail- 
ways in  various  locations  paralyzes  traffic 
and  forces  the  enemy  to  divert  men  and 
material  for  repairs  and  guard  duty. 

A  cardboard  or  Iron  tube  Is  filled  with  a 
mixture  consisting  of  =4  potassium  chlorate 
and  "4  sugar  and  Is  sealed.  A  glass  vial  is 
filled  with  sulphuric  add  and  stoppered  with 
paper.  To  arm  the  bomb,  you  insert  the  vial, 
stoppered  end  down.  Into  the  tube,  the  acid 
will  eat  thru  the  paper  and  ignite  the  potas- 
sium   chlorate-sugar    mixture. 

During  the  night,  a  greased  steel  cable 
which  does  not  refiect  light  is  strung  diag- 
onally across  the  road — about  a  foot  and 
a  half  high.  When  a  vehicle  hits  the  cable. 
it  will  slide  off  the  road. 

(There  appears  at  this  point  an  illustra- 
tion showing  the  precise  placement  of  the 
cable  described  in  the  above  commentary.) 

(There  appears  at  this  point  an  Ulustration 
of  a  road  way  booby  trap  designed  to  be  trig- 
gered by  contact  with  a  moving  automobile. ) 

Movement  of  wire  will  pull  out  chip  of 
wood.  Electric  circuit  will  be  complete — ex- 
plosion will  follow. 
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Tbe  "nipple":  llhe  nipple  la  made  by  fill 
Ing  a  piece  of  pipe  or  tube  with  dynamite 
TNT,  or  gunpowder  and  capping  both  ends, 
Insert  fuse  through  hole  In  cap  dlmenOons, 
vary  "nipple"  tlm#  bomb. 

(There  appears  ait  this  point  an  Illustration 
of  the  "nipple"  b^imb  showing  each  of  the 
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various   parts    and 


explosives  to  be  ua^d.) 

The  nipple  tlmis  bomb  Is  activated  and 
detonated  In  the  siime  manner  as  the  Incen- 
diary  bomb. 

Mines  used  to  b  ow  up  autoe,  trucks,  and 
light  tanks: 

(There  appears  it  this  point  an  illustra- 
tion of  various  mines  Including  their  place- 


ment so  as  to  effect 
( There  appears  8 1 


the  greatest  damage.) 
;  this  point  five  pages  of 
illustrations  showing  various  types  of  mines, 
their  placement,  aid  the  different  methods 
of  discharge  Incluillng  all  of  the  electrical 
connections  which  are  necessary.) 


LEAVE 
By  unanimous 


sence  was  granted 
Mr.  Mailliard, 

thls.week,.on  acccjunt 
Mr.  Byrne  of 

request    of    Mr. 
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business. 

Mr.  CtmNTNGHAII 

Gerald  R.  Ford)  , 
business. 


DF  ABSENCE 

consent,  leave  of  ab- 
to: 


(in 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTKD 


By  unanimous 
address  the  House , 
tive   program    an  1 
heretofore  enterec 

Mr.    CORMAN     < 

Bdcgs»  .  for  60 
to  revise  and 
include  extraneous 

Mr.    CONABLE, 

and  to  revise  an<, 
and  include 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD. 

and  to  revise  anc 
and  include 

Mr.  Gonzalez 
and  to  revise  anc 
and  include 

Mr.  Halpern 
Ruth),   for  5 
revise  and  extend 
elude  extraneous 

(The  following 
quest  of  Mr.  Bu 
to  revise  and  exteid 
include  extraneous 

Mr. 
today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30 

Mr.  Farbstein, 
28,  29.  30,  and  May 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  1 

Mr.  Bush,  for  10 


<at 


f<r 
.n<, 
'  extrai  eous 
f  jr 
ic    e 
extrai  leous 
f  )r 
ic    e 
extrar  eous 
<at 
mil  lutes. 


RosTENKOw  aci 


for 


EXTENSIONS 


consent,  permission  to 

granted  to : 
tQ  include  extraneous 


^-as 


By  unanimous 
extend  remarks  w 

Mr.  Gross  and 
matter. 

(The  following 
quest  of  Mr.  Ruth* 
traneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GuBSER  in  twjo  instances. 


Indicating   the   different 


for  the  remainder  of 

of  oflQcial  business. 

Pennsylvania   (at  the 

Dent),    for    Monday, 

account  of  oflQcial 


fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
on  account  of  official 


lonsent,  permission  to 

following  the  leglsla- 

any    special    orders 

was  granted  to: 

the   request  of  Mr. 

mihutes,  on  May  1;  and 

extjend  his  remarks  and 

matter. 

20  minutes,  today; 

extend  his  remarks 

matter. 

1  hour,  on  April  30 ; 

extend  his  remarks 

matter. 

15  minutes,  today; 

extend  his  remarks 

matter, 
the  request  of  Mr. 
today;   and   to 
his  remarks  and  in- 
niatter. 
Members  (at  the  re- 
RL|soN  of  Missouri)  and 
their  remarks  and 
matter:) 

for  10  minutes. 


minutes,  today. 
15  minutes,  on  April 


Mr.  PiNDLiT  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Denney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  I»HicE  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  HosBCER. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  MizE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jonas. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Adaihs. 

Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Diggs  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Peighan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  (30NZALEZ)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DlNGELL. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  TUNNEY  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stuckey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  RoYBAL  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Rodino. 


h  3ur,  on  April  29. 
minutes,  today. 


OF  REMARKS 


j((Iembers   fat  the  re- 
and  to  include  ex- 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  25,  1969, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  3832.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  the  grade  of  general 
for  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  when  the  total  active  duty  strength 
of  the  Marine  Corps  exceeds  200,000. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, April  29,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

703.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  administration  and  effectiveness  of 
work  experience  and  training  project  In 
Lake  County,  Ind.,  under  title  V  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1984,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

704.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1968,  together  with  the  com- 
bined statement  of  Income  and  expenditures 
for  the  same  period,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  January  5,  1905  (33  Stat. 
599);   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

705.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  potential  savings  by  Improving 
evaluation  of  competitive  proposals  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  contracts.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

706.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Improvements  needed  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  lu-ban  renewal  rehabilitation 
program.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

707.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Implement  the  Convention  on 
Offences  and  Certain  Other  Acts  Committed 
on  Board  Aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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REPORT  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS.  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  8654.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  for 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  Individuals  who  were  Illegally  detained 
during  1968  by  the  Democratic  People's  Re- 
public of  Korea  shall  be  treated  as  serving  In 
a  combat  zone,  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-167).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills   and    resolutions    were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  10578.  A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled 
Individuals  entitled  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits  under  section  223  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  or  to  child's  or  widow's  Insiu-ance 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  dlsabUlty  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  such  act.  and  Individuals  In  the 
corresponding  categories  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  shall  be  eligible  for 
health  Insurance  benefits  under  title  XVm 


of  the  Social  Security  Act  without  regard  to 
their  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJl.  10679.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  sex  education  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  Of  Texas: 

HJl.  10680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  in 
qualified  States  to  claim  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  tax  for  40  percent  of  the  net 
cost  of  State  Income  taxee  and  State  gen- 
eral sales  taxes,  to  transfer  to  the  several 
States  the  responslblUty  for  certain  Federal 
education  and  welfare  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 

HJl.  10681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968  In  order  to  make  assistance  available  to 
Indian  tribes  on  the  same  basis  as  to  other 
local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  10582.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
In  order  to  make  assistance  available  to  In- 
dian tribes  on  the  same  basis  as  to  other  local 
governments;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By   Mr.   CARTER: 

H.R.  10583.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  10584.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4356  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  cer- 
tain mailings  of  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

HJl.  10585.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  CaUfornla;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  10586.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
Bl.,  shall  be  named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear Accelerator"  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  10687.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  consideration  of  applications  for 
renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ElLBERG: 

HJl.  10588.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HJl.  10689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  to  provide  that  no 
charge  alleging  an  offense  punishable  by 
death  may  be  referred  for  trial  until  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  concerned,  and  for 
other  pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  FOREMAN  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Bubton  of 
Utah): 

H.R.  10590.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  In 
order  to  make  assistance  available  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  and  other  In- 
dian reservations  which  are  located  in  more 
than  one  State;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  aUBSER: 

HJl.  10591.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  Increase 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  development  and 
construction   of  comprehensive   community 


ooUegM;'to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  mCKS: 
H.R.  10592.  A  bin  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer   (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or  blind- 
ness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
HJl.  10593.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  entire  cost 
of  certain  minimum  health  benefits  for  em- 
ployees and  their  families  shall  be  paid  by 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HORTOM: 
H.R.  10694.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  service  of  employees  there- 
on," approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    KLEPPE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Andrews     of     North     Dakota,     Mr. 
Bbotzman,  Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Sebelius,  Mr.  WU4N,  Mr.  Berry,  Mr. 
Denney,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Skubitz. 
Mr.  Mee,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Wold,  Mr.  Ptjrcell,  Mr.  Evans  of  Col- 
orado, Mr.  White,  Mr.  Burleson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Olsen)  : 
H.R.    10595.    A    bill    to   amend    the   act   of 
August  7.  1956  (70  Stat.  1115),  as  amended, 
providing   for   a   Great  Plains  conservation 
program;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
HJl.  10696.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Codes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  10597.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
HJl.  10598.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  permit  unmar- 
ried Judges  of  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  have  no  dependent  children 
to  terminate  their  payments  for  survivors 
annuity  and  to  receive  a  refund  of  amounts 
paid  for  such  annuity;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  10599.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  DlsablUty  Act 
of  1916,  as  amended  by  the  act  approved 
August  21,  1957,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  10600.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  leasing 
of  submerged  lands  under  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel,  CaUf.,  for  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  removal  of  minerals,  and  to  re- 
scind all  such  existing  mineral  leases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  10601.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  a  tax 
credit  for  certain  expenses  of  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  10602.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation through  Interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  ex- 
hibition of  movies  or  other  presentations 
harmful  to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ktl): 
H.R.  10603.  A  bill  to  further  secure  per- 
sonal privacy  and  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  Individuals  to  Ignore  unwar- 
ranted governmental  requests  for  personal 
information;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  10604.  A  bill  to  provide  for   the  re- 
distribution of  unused  quota  numbers;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 

H.R.  10605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  10606.  A   bill   to   Increase   to   6   years 
the  maximum  terms  for  which  broadcasting 
station  Ucenses  may  be  granted;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  10607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 27,  1954  (commonly  known  as  the  Fish- 
ermen's Protective  Act),  to  strengthen  the 
provisions  therein  relating  to  the  protection 
of  U.S.  vessels  on  the  high  seas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.R.  10608.  A  bill  to  adjust  agricultural 
production,  to  provide  a  transitional  program 
for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultxue. 

H.R.  10609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  10610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Eklucatlon  Act  of  1965  to  base  the  amount 
of  an  educational  opportunity  grant  on  the 
student's  expenses  for  tuition  and  books,  to 
increase  the  maximum  annual  grant  to 
$2,000,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  10611.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assist  In  the  establish- 
ment of  programs  designed  to  provide  for 
the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge  with 
respect  to  the  causes  and  effects  of  malnu- 
trition, and  to  facilitate  the  detection  and 
treatment  of  malnutrition  and  conditions  re- 
sulting therefrom;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  10612.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation through  interstate  commerce  or  the 
malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  to  restrict  the  exhibition 
of  movies  or  other  presentations  harmful  to 
such  persons,  and  to  increase  the  criminal 
p>enaltie6  for  violation  of  this  section;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RARICK : 

HJl.  10613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  10614.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  {Xistage  stamp  in  honor  of 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  10615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  relief  to 
certain  individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over 
who  own  or  rent  their  homes,  through  a  sys- 
tem of  Income  tax  credits  and  refunds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 

HJl.  10616.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  In  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cabell) : 

H.R.  10617.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  administration  or  operations  of 
federaUy  assisted  educational  institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CAHn-L)  : 

HJl.  10618.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redls- 
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tributlon  of  unu 

Commutee  on  tJae  JTudlclary.  for  renewal  of  broadcast  Ucenaes;  U)"the  Com- 

„  r.  ,LTf'  .:.^                   ^  mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10619.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communl-  By  Mr  WYATT-                            "^"icii-c. 

cations  Act  of  1934(  to  establish  orderly  pro-  hJI.  10630.'  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
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dicS  °""'^"=  **»  ''''     ?^"T .i°T  "^t  '^^l'»«f  "on  of  appUcatlons      valuation  of  a  decedent's  Interest  In  a  closely 

^^^-  ^°'  reni^vr^i  of  hrr«HP^«.  i..-.-..  ..  ,v,-  r^ ^eld  business  for  estate  tax  purposes:  to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

c«Klure8  for  the  consideration  of  applications     sutes  Code    to'Mii^i^"fhr  "^'tTJ^^'^^riZt:      f*!?'^.'^  ^J^*  °^  ^^^  ^°  Increase  from  WOO 

for    renewal    of    bmadca^t    Ucens^;    to   the     of  mLbw^'of  t^  unlforS^  s«^i^^^^^^^^  ^r  '^f '^  *^^  P*"°"^'  '°'=°'"«'  ^  exemptions 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelm  Com-      °L^  f^n  "5/J'A-ih"°™_^7i5*".°L*?"*'      °'  »  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 

a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


to  the  Committee 
Commerce 

By  Mr.  TIE 
H.R.  10621.  A    bl 
Commissioner  of 
to    elementary    ani 
other  educational 
duct  of  special  edu 


H.R.  10647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com-  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other  p'ur- 
™"'^*-  „  „^„,w.  poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STEHD:  By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  10620.  A  blli  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  hji.  10631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  th*  Revenue  Code  of  1954  providing  for  percent- 
establishment  of  a  National  Lung  Institute:  age  depletion  rates  for  oil    gas    and  certain 

n  interstate  and  Foreign  otherj^lnerals:   to  the  CbmSfueron^W^S      mc;m7%«""eVemVTon'"tra°  u\V;a""sT 

^^   authorize    the    US       He"^  ^  Tod  "   T^.'S.  ^^'^'^  '^"^  ^"^'^^      ^^^^tl'^T^T^^^^Z'^T.^.Z^^  T.l 
u^tlon  t^  makf  ^^t      fr^T.  h.^.m    "^4   providing   for   gains      ability  to  learn  and  to  adapt  to  the  demand 

"ro'ndar'e  T^Lf^^i  irc::^^'T^%^7T^'^''''''- "  %i,TZ  '^^rr''^'^  ^  *^^  ^^'^^^  -^^ 

HR^L^''  f^n,^?'    ♦       ^^  .  "^    I'*®**    A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 

H.B  10633.  A  bill  to  strengthen  voluntary      certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 

agricultural  organizations,  to  provide  for  the      -  »"="«'  .   <-u  i^c 


secondary  schools  and 
istltutlons  for  the  con- 
itlonal  programs  and  ac- 
tivities concerning  the  use  of  drugs,  and  for 
other  related  educational  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UTT  I  for  himself.  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  &lr.  MAn.r.iARn,  Mr.  GtrssxR, 
Mr.    Talco-it,    Mr.    Tkacui    of    Cali- 
fornia, Mr,  jSMrrH  of  California.  Mr. 
Del    Clawson,    Mr.    Lipscomb,    Mr. 
Bell  of  California,  Mr.  Hosmek,  Mr. 
I*E7TI3,    Mr]   Bob    Wh-son,    and    Mr. 
Mathias)  :  I 
H  R.  10^22'  A  bill]  to  provide  full  Federal 
financing  of  payments  made  under  the  pub- 
lic assistance  proviaons  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  recipients  who  do  not  meet  the 
duratlon-of-reslden(}e    requirements    of    the 


orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  10634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  In  order  to  exempt  certain  wages  and 
salary  of  employees  from  withholding  for  tax 
purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or  sub- 
divisions thereof  other  than  the  State  or 
subdivision  of  the  employee's  residence;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK : 

H.R.  10635.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10649.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota- 
control  system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON : 

H.R.  10650.  A  bin  to  limit  payments  to 
farmers.  Increase  the  authorization  for  food 
stamps,  and  Increase  water-sewer  grant  au- 
thority for  niral  conununltles:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RTAN: 

H.R.  10651.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Shan  not  approve  any  grant  to  assist  a  con- 
struction  project  under  the  Public  Health 


applicable  State  plah.  where  such  payments      Schedules  of  thP  Tinit«i  <5tTti.  »,i7h  ,=  ^   ♦      »«^"'-<-«""   project   unaer  tne   i'uoiic   HealU 
must  nonetheless  b.,  made  because%r7ourt     L'^lf "  rj'/^f,,^'^r^.^„'f„^.,^l^^^^^^  3«':-'?««.  Act.  the  Mental  Retardation  FaclU 


determinations  thai  such  requirements  are 
unconstitutional;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAM^LER: 
H.R.  10623.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mesuis. 

H.R.  10624.  A  bUi  x>  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion In  disability  Insurance  benefits  which  Is 
presently  required  la  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits:  *;to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  10625.  A  bUl  lo  provide  a  uniform  al- 
lowance for  certain  motor  vehicle  mainte- 
nance employees  In  the  postal  field  service; 
to  the  Committee  a  a  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  HURST: 
H.R.  10626.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19  54  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  partlqularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authdrizlng  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  of  reasdnable  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  t).xpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  hlgh>r  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAiqjES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  10627.  A  bill  to  provide  fiill  Federal 
financing  of  payments  made  under  the  pub- 
Uc  assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  recipient!  I  who  do  not  meet  the 
duration-of-resldence  requirements  of  the 
applicable  State  plan,  where  such  payments 
must  nonetheless  be  made  because  of  court 
determinations  that  such  requirements  are 
unconstitutional;  to  1  ,he  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  10628.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19^  to  provide  that  per- 
centage depletion  sh^all  not  be  allowed  in 
the  case  of  mines,  wfclls,  and  other  natural 
deposits  located  In  foreign  territory;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WRIGHtT: 
HJl.  10629.  A  bill  ta  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  td  esUbliah  orderly  pro- 


to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BROCK: 
H.R.  10636.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  Ucenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
H.R.  10637,  A  bill   to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  10638.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
development  of  public  airports  and  related 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRASEB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Blatnik) : 
H.R.  10639.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  nberallze  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits  there- 
under: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H  R.  10640.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unused  quota  numbers;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  10641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  as  so  to  permit  certain 
Individuals    retiring    thereunder    to    receive 
their  annuities  while  serving  as  an  elected 
public  official;    to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  10642.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  a  national 
wildfire  disaster  control  fund;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  MAY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  10643.  A  bill  relating  to  voting  rights 
of  members   of   the  Yakima  Tribe:    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.   10644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the   Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954  to   provide   for  the 


ties  Act,  or  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  unless  he  has  obtained  adequate 
and  enforceable  assurances  that  the  recip- 
ient of  the  grant  will  provide  relocation  as- 
sistance for  persons  displaced  as  a  result  of 
such  project:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10652.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(a) 
(7)   of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  conditional  en- 
tries to  refugees  from  Northern  Ireland:   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.    10653    A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  (53  Stat.  1275),  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  10654.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management     relations     In      the 
postal   service,   and   for  other   purposes;    to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.J.  Res.  676.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  requiring  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
making  of  treaties;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.J.  Res.  677.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  reappoint  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  additional 
term  of  1  year,  the  officer  serving  in  that 
position  on  April  1,  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.J.  Ree.  678.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  679.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.J.  Res.  680.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BROCK : 
H.  Con.  Res.  218.  Concurrent  resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
H.   Con.   Res.   219.   Concurrent   resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.   Con.   Res.    220.   Concurrent   resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.    Con.    Res.    221.    Concurrent   resolution 
proposing   a   multilateral    treaty   to  bar   all 
military    installations    from    the    seabed;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.   Con.   Res.    222.   Concurrent  resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.   Con.   Res.   223.   Concurrent   resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr,  OLSEN: 
H.   Con.   Res.   224.   Concurrent  resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PELLY : 
H.    Con.    Res.    225.    Concurrent   resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.   Con.   Res.    226.   Concturent   resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
H.    Con.    Res.   227.   Concurrent  resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.   Con.    Res.   228.   Concurrent   resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.  Res.  375.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.   Res.  376.  Resolution   creating  a  select 
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committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  (for  himself,  Mr  Quie, 
and  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon)  : 
H.  Res.  377.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  programs  for  support  of  education 
by  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  But- 
ton, Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Daniels 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr,  Derwinski,  Mr, 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Hanley.  Mr.  Hender- 
son. Mr.  LuKENS.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,  and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H.  Res.  378.  Resolution  establishing  a  Se- 
lect   Committee    on    Congressional    Mailing 
Standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

138.  By  Mr.  ALBERT:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  first  session 
of  the  32d  Oklahoma  Legislature,  memorializ- 
ing Congress  to  establish  November  11  as 
Veterans  Day  and  May  30  as  Memorial  Day 
in  each  year;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

139.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  Federal  assistance  to  storm-  and  flood- 
damaged  businesses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

140.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  offshore 
oil  and  gas  operations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

141.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  designating 
the  week  of  August  1  through  August  7,  1969, 
as  "National  Clown  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  10665    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Hernandez  Portlllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 
H.R.  10656.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Calamba  Sy;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  10657.  A   bill   to  direct  the  Secretary 
of    Agriculture    to    make    a    conveyance    of 
certain    real    property    in    the    Agricultural 
Research  Center,  BeltsvUle,  Md.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  10658.  A    bill    conferring    Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgement  upon  the  claim 
of  Philip  J.  Flchman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  10659.  A  bill  authorizing  the  payment 
of  retired  pay  to   Lawrence   E.  Ellis;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  10660.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lauren 
P.  Teutsch;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL; 
H.R.  10661.  A  bin   for  the   relief   of  Mario 
Monaco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  10662.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Walter 
L.  Parker;    to  the  Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  10663.  A  bill  to  provide  private  relief 
for  certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Navy  recalled 
to  active  duty  from  the  Fleet  Reserve  after 
September  27,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  10664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hoo  Sun 
Chang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 

97.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Madison.  Wis.,  relative  to  hon- 
oring deceased  Congressmen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS 
EXPANDS  AIR  TIES  WITH  LATIN 
AMERICA 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  well- 
being  of  the  Americas  is  a  profound  con- 
cern of  mine.  Ever  since  the  charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  establishing  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  within  the  framework  of 
Operation  Pan  American  we  have  been 
struggling  with  the  problem  of  bringing 
the  people  of  the  Americas  accelerated 
economic  progress. 

Much  progress  can  be  recorded  since 
August  5,  1961.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  In  all  ovu-  conversations  we  have 
constantly  stressed  how  we,  the  United 
States  and  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, could  build  together — how  we  could 
help  each  other — and  how  we  could  bring 
about  closer  ties  with  our  Latin  American 
brothers. 

Not  all  of  this  effort  need  be  borne  by 


the  American  taxpayer.  If  we  are  to  be 
really  successful  we  need  the  total  com- 
mitment of  the  business  community  as 
Government's  partner  in  the  task  of 
building  a  sounder  economy  in  Latin 
America. 

American  business  has  done  much  over 
the  years  in  opening  up  new  business  op- 
portunities and  new  economic  horizons. 
One  such  company  that  has  consistently 
been  involved  in  the  growth  of  South 
America  has  grown  to  the  point  where  it 
is  today  the  world's  most  experienced 
airline — Pan  American  World  Airways. 
This  American  corporation  has  been  so 
closely  wedded  to  the  ever-increasing  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  South 
American  people  that  Its  very  name  di- 
rects your  thoughts  to  Latin  America. 

On  October  28.  1927,  a  Pan  Am  Pok- 
ker  F-7  appropriately  listed  as  Pan  Am 
Flight  No.  1  taxied  down  a  Key  West, 
Fla.,  runway  and  flew  to  the  Caribbean. 
This  was  the  first  U.S.  International  Air 
Service  in  scheduled  operation.  By  1928, 
Pan  American  had  blazed  a  trail  to  the 
cities  of  the  South  American  continent. 

On  April  27  this  year  Pan  American 


demonstrated  that  it  is  still  blazing  the 
Latin  American  trail  when  it  inaugurated 
service  between  New  York,  Washington, 
and  Guatemala  City.  These  flights  are 
significant  since  they  not  only  will  es- 
tablish a  very  vital  link  with  Central 
America  but  also  because  they  will  es- 
tablish a  connecting  network  of  trans- 
portation to  such  other  places  as  San 
Salvador,  Managua,  San  Jose,  Panama 
City,  Caracas,  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janerio, 
and  Brasilia. 

I  am  certain  the  House  recognizes  the 
significance  of  this  new  service  and  the 
tremendous  potential  for  further  ex- 
change of  thought,  people,  and  economic 
progress.  I  am  also  confident  that  the 
establishment  of  this  vital  route  to  Cen- 
tral America  will  bring  a  new  dimension 
of  friendship  with  the  people  of  Guate- 
mala and  serve  as  a  bridge  of  our  com- 
mon hope  for  our  people  and  our  com- 
mon futures. 

This  new  Central  American  service  to 
Guatemala  will  Increase  opportunities  for 
exporters  of  the  Americas  to  ship  by  air 
freight  and  therefore  bring  their  needed 
markets  much  closer  to  the  products 
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since  each  of  these  flights  will  offer  ap- 
proximately n.OOO  pounds  of  cargo  ca- 
pacity. 

I  believe  tl>is  latter  fact  strengthens 
our  trade  ties  and  serves  as  another  step 
In  strengtheiiing  the  economy  of  all 
countries  involved. 
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MBOI 


PAUL  CLAIBORNE.  FOUNDER  OP  IN- 
TERNATIONAL 20-30  CLUB,  GREW 
UP  WmH  HISTORY  IN  THE 
MOTHER  liODE 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

Cr    CALlrOILNIA 

IN  THE  HOUaE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monddu.  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Spealter,  funerjal  services  for  Paul  Clai- 
borne, a  poor  jboy  who  made  good  but 
never  lost  tou^h  with  reality  and  civic 
duty,  were  coi^ducted  last  week  in  Au- 
burn, in  thej  heart  of  CaUfomia's 
Mother. Lode  country. 
-  PauLClaiborpe  and  his  family  moved 
to  Roseville  in  1 1910,  my  family  arrived 
m  1907,  and  allj  of  my  Ufe,  Paul  has  been 
my  great  and  good  friend.  He  has  made 
a  contribution^ to  all  those  lives  which 
1  i.      ^_  .     .g    ^^^  ^^^  entire  com- 

his  guidance  and  good 


have  touched 
munity  will 
will. 

The  man,  w 
businessman  f( 
20-30  Club,  w 
opportunities 


later  as  a  "wiper"  and  during  World  War 
I  as  an  engine  crew  dispatcher. 

StlU  in  his  teens,  Paul  Claiborne  re- 
turned to  business  college  in  Sacramento 
Upon  graduation,  he  became  a  reporter 
for  the  mercantile  firm  that  later  be- 
came known  as  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Sub- 
sequently he  joined  the  RetaUers  Credit 
Association  in  Sacramento,  an  associa- 
tion with  which  he  stayed,  except  for 
brief  excursions  into  the  advertising 
business,  selling  life  insurance  and  op- 
erating a  Star  automobile  agency,  until 
1946  when  he  organized  and  became  flrst 
president  of  the  Placer  Savings  i  Loan 
Association. 

It  was  during  his  early  days  with  Re- 
tailers Credit  that  Paul— still  not  old 
enough  to  vote,  gave  birth  to  the  Inter- 
national 20-30  Club,  which  today  has 
some  4,500  members  belonging  to  233 
chapters.  Even  at  the  age  of  20,  Paul  ex- 
pressed a  great  dedication  to  community 
service. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  goals  set  forth 
by  Paul  Claiborne  and  his  fellow  20-30 
Club  organizers— Charles  McBride,  M  A 
•Mike"  Page.  Earl  Casey,  and  Al  Pranke: 
To  develop,  by  precept  and  example  a  more 
Intelligent,  aggressive,  and  serviceable  citi- 
zenship; to  provide  a  practical  means  of 
forming  enduring  friendships,  of  rendering 
altrulsUc  service,  and  of  building  better  com- 
munities. 
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as  a  young  20-year-old 
mded  the  International 
a  living  example  of  the 
hich  are  available  to  all 
m  this  wondroui  land. 

Paul  Claiborne  had  a  strong  sense  of 
heritage,  which  lis  appropriate  for  a  man 
whose  family  his  been  a  factor  in  Amer- 
ican history  sihce  1631  when  WUUam 
Claiborne  served  as  secretary  to  the  col- 
ony of  Virgini^.  The  Claiborne  family 
moved  West  with  the  pioneers,  flrst  to 
Tennessee  and  t^ien  more  than  a  century 
ago.  on  to  California  where  the  Clai- 
bomes  settled  in  Grizzly  Flat,  a  small  El 
Dorado  County  Oommunity.  Paul's  father 


moved  from  th( 


of  Roseville  in  1  )10.  where  he  Uved  until 
retirement  aftei  25  years  as  a  railroad 
worker. 

In  the  words  of  W.  K.  Bixler's  book 
entitled  "A  Do2fcn  Sierra  Success  Sto- 
ries" 

That  was  the  himible.  honorable  heritage 
young  Paul  Claiborne  looked  back  on  as  a 
small  lad.  It  was  nt  that  early  age  when  his 
sense  of  enterprls<  began  to  take  shape  Be- 
ing the  oldest  chlip  of  'quite  a  large  brood  " 
he  always  seemed  fco  have  odd-Jobs  In  those 
days,  his  father's  wage  for  a  nine-hour  day 
would  be  $2.70.  And  therefore,  everything  the 
boys  brought  in  wa  s  welcomed. 


In   his  younger 
younger  brother 
terprise  in  mans 
travelers  at  the 
vegetables,  fruit 
ily's  home  garder 
newspapers  read 
and  still  finding 

Prevented  from 
because  of  familjf 
Paul  followed  his , 
railroad,  working 


hills  to  my  hometown 


years  Paul   and  his 
Silas,  proved  their  en- 
ways:  selling  fruit  to 
railroad  depot,  selling 
und  milk  from  the  fam- 
plot.  delivering  all  the 
m  the  city  of  Roseville, 
•ime  to  go  to  school, 
completing  high  school 
'f  financial  difficulties, 
ather's  footsteps  to  the 
flrst  as  a  car  cleaner, 


At  an  early  20-30  Club  organizational 
meeting,  Paul  explained  it  this  way : 

Our  aim  Is  to  make  the  young  business- 
man feel  his  responsibility  to  his  city  while 
he  Is  making  his  way,  and  not  wait  untU  he 
has  made  his  money  In  the  town  before  he 
realizes  his  civic  and  social  obligation  to  It. 

Paul  Claiborne  lived  his  lifetime  by 
these  words.  Few  civic  projects  have  been 
carried  out  in  Auburn  and  the  surround- 
ing area  without  his  guidance  and  lead- 
ership. 

His  contributions  were  many,  but  his 
most  proudest  work  was  through  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  which  he 
founded.  Bixler,  in  his  book  on  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Mother  Lode,  quotes  Paul 
Claiborne  as  saying: 

In  a  very  real  sense,  we  (the  Savings  and 
Loan  Association)  help  people  In  two  ways 
We  encourage  thrift  and  we  help  them  obtain 
a  home  of  their  own.  I've  had  people  thank 
me  with  grateful  tears  In  their  eyes,  which 
proves  to  me  the  Importance  of  a  home  as  a 
basis  for  our  way  of  life. 

This  was  a  man  who  believed  in  the 
blessings  of  this  land  of  ours.  This  was 
a  man  who  was  convinced  that  the  citi- 
zen had  to  work  and  contribute  to  the 
Nation  in  order  to  earn  these  blessings, 
and  no  one  worked  harder  or  contributed 
more  than  Paul  Claiborne.  Along  with 
his  great  dedication  to  this  Nation  Paul 
Claiborne  held  a  great  love  for  his  fellow 
man.  He  cared  about  people.  He  spent  a 
lifetime  doing  things  for  them.  We  will 
miss  Paul  Claiborne.  He  was  one  of  God's 
greatest  people,  but  this  world  is  a  better 

place  for  his  having  lived  here. 
Our  love  and  our  prayers  are  with  his 

wonderful  wife,  Mary,  and  all  the  family 

of  Paul  Claiborne,  Sr. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  17,  the  Auburn 

Journal  carried  an  excellent  account  of 

the  life  of  Paul  Claiborne.  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  It  be  inserted  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point: 

Paul    Claiboknb    Dies    Suddenlt    of    Heart 

Attack 

(By  Joe  CarroU) 

Funeral  services  for  Paul  Claiborne,  a  poor 
boy  who  made  good  but  never  lost  touch  with 
reality  and  civic  duty,  were  conducted  yester- 
day at  the  Chapel  of  the  HlUs. 

Mr.  Claiborne,  president  and  manager  of 
Placer  Savings  and  Loan  Association  and  the 
founder  of  the  International  20-30  Club 
died  Sunday  evening  at  a  local  hospital  after 
suffering  an  apparent  heart  attack  at  his 
home,   174  College  Way.  He  was  67. 

Members  of  Eureka  Lodge  No.  16,  P  &  A  M 
officiated  at  the  rites  which  were  followed  by 
burial  In  the  New  Auburn  District  Cemetery 
A  native  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Claiborne  was  two 
years  old  when  his  parents  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia, settling  flrst  in  Sacramento,  then  El 
Dorado  County  and  Anally,  in  1910,  in  Rose- 
ville. 

His  Horatio  Alger-like  career  took  shape  in 
Roseville  where  as  a  youth  he  helped  support 
his  parents  by  holding  dozens  of  odd  Jobs 
hustling  fruit  to  travelers  at  the  railroad 
depot  and  delivering  newspapers.  Conditions 
were  such  that  he  had  to  quit  high  school 
and  concentrate  on  earning  a  living  al- 
though he  later  managed  to  attend  He'ald's 
Business  College. 

In  1922,  when  he  was  20  and  working  in 
a  Sacramento  business  house,  he  saw  the 
need  for  young  persons  in  oommunlty  serv- 
ice. In  later  years  he  explained  the  clubs 
purpose : 

"Our  aim  is  to  make  the  young  business- 
n^n  feel  his  responslbuity  to  his  community 
whi  e  he  Is  making  his  way  and  not  wait 
until  he  has  made  his  money  in  the  town 
before  he  realizes  his  civic  and  social  obliea- 
tlon  to  it." 

In  1926  Mr.  Claiborne  settled  in  Auburn— 
•^the  friendliest  place  in  the  world,"  he  re- 
flected to  friends  only  the  other  day— and 
started  the  retailer's  credit  association  here 
He  later  operated  the  Placer  Land  Company 
and  in  1946  organized  Placer  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  an  immensely  successfiU 
venture. 

But  despite  his  rise  in  the  business  world 
Mr.  Claiborne  never  lost  sight  of  his  civic 
responsiblUtiee.  He  waa  a  "doer"  and  not 
merely  a  "talker." 

The  suddenness  of  his  death  shocked  hun- 
dreds of  persons  here  and  across  the  nation. 
Among  the  first  to  wire  condolences  to  his 
family  were  President  and  Hxb.  Richard  M 
Nixon,  who  said  in  part:  "We  have  lost  a 
dear  and  old  friend,  and  no  words  can  convey 
how  deeply  he  will  be  missed." 

Resolutions  honoring  him  were  approved 
by  the  Legislature  on  motions  by  Assembly- 
man Eugene  Chappie  and  Senator  Stephen 
P.  Teale.  The  Placer  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors adjourned  in  his  memory  this  week 
as  did  the  Auburn  City  Council,  which  he 
served  for  many  years  as  a  planning  com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  Claiborne's  Interests  and  aflBliations 
were  legion.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Auburn  Dam  Committee,  a  member  and 
past  president  of  the  Mother  Lode  Golden 
Chain  Council,  a  past  president  of  the  Tahoe 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  a  past  secretary  of 
the  Auburn  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
charter  member  and  past  president  of  the 
Sierra  View  Country  Club,  a  past  president  of 
the  Auburn  Rotary  Club  and  a  past  district 
governor  of  Rotary  International. 

A  former  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Auburn  Elementary  School  District, 
he  was  a  longtime  member  and  past  chair- 
man of  the  Placer  County  Republican  Cen- 
tral Committee,  a  member  of  the  Placer 
County  Board  of  Realtors  and  a  member  of 
the  Tahoe  Club. 
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In  addition  to  Eureka  Lodge  No.  16,  biB 
Maaonlc  afflllations  Included  membership  in 
the  Placer  Shrine  Club,  Ben  All  Temple  of 
the  Shrine,  the  Royal  Order  of  Jesters,  the 
Knights  Templar  and  the  Royal  Arch  Masons. 
Praternally,  he  belonged  to  the  Elks  and  the 
Eagles. 


VICE    PRESIDENT    AGNEW:     COOL, 
IMPRESSIVE,  AND  SELF-ASSURED 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or    NOKTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
April  18,  1969,  edition  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer  which  is  highly  complimentary 
of  the  Vice  President. 

Following  is  the  complete  editorial: 
Vice  President  Aonew:  Cool,  Impressive,  and 

SELP-ASStTRKD 

(By  David  E.  Gillespie) 
Washington. — Vice  President  Splro  T.  Ag- 
new  In  person  Is  cool,  poised,  relaxed  and  Im- 
pressive in  speech  and  looks.  He  is  taller  and 
more  slender  than  he  looks  on  television  or  In 
newspaper  photographs.  He  is  an  immaculate 
dresser,  highly  masculine  and  has  a  ready 
smile  that  crinkles  and  brightens  his  face. 

The  Vice  President  exuded  confidence 
Thursday  morning  as  he  sat  in  his  Executive 
Office  Building  quarters  and  talked  Informal- 
ly for  half  an  hour  with  news  and  editorial 
executives  of  Knight  Newspapers.  His  an- 
swers to  questions  came  with  calm  self-as- 
surance and  an  attractive  sense  of  humor. 

Press  secretary  Herb  Thompson  (a  native 
of  Chadbourn,  N.C.,  who  was  educated  at 
Wake  Forest)  met  the  Vice  President's  visi- 
tors and  ushered  them  into  Mr.  Agnew's  of- 
fice. The  decor  is  off-white  and  •  •  ♦  by  a  low 
coffee  table  at  one  end  of  the  office. 

NO    OOLT,    JtJST   TENNIS 

Chairs  were  arranged  in  a  circle  around 
the  table.  The  Vice  President  seated  himself 
In  one  and  the  others  were  occupied  by  John 
S.  Knight,  editorial  director  of  Knight  News- 
papers; Lee  Hills,  publisher  of  The  Detroit 
Free  Press;  Mark  Ethridge  Jr.,  editor  of  The 
Free  Press;  Ben  Maldenburg,  publisher  of 
The  Akron  Beacon  Journal;  Don  Shoemaker, 
editor  of  The  Miami  Herald;  Robert  Boyd, 
chief  of  the  Knight  Newspapers  Washington 
Bureau:  and  The  Charlotte  Observer's  rep- 
resentative. 

A  white-Jacketed  steward  served  coffee  as 
the  conference  got  under  way.  Mr.  Knight 
remarks  that  the  Vice  President  appeared  to 
have  lost  weight  and  asked  him  about  his 
golf  game. 

The  Vice  President  laughed.  "I've  given  up 
golf,"  he  said.  "I  got  so  disgusted  with  my 
score.  I'm  playing  some  tennis. 

Mr.  Agnew  wore  a  smartly  fitted  dark  suit 
with  cuffless  p>ants.  His  stiirt  was  light  blue 
with  a  silk  handkerchief  to  match  in  his 
breast  pocket.  His  diagonally  striped  tie  in 
two  shades  of  blue  was  subdued.  His  shoes 
were  buffed  to  a  high  gloss.  In  conversation 
he  uses  his  hands  expressively.  The  ring 
finger  of  his  left  hand  held  an  unusually 
wide  wedding  band. 

Mr.  Knight  began  the  questioning  by  ask- 
ing him  about  his  reaction  to  critical  news 
stories  and  editorials  In  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. How  had  abrasive  comments  affected 
him  personally? 

HARD    TO   TAKE 

The  Vice  President  answered  quickly.  It 
was  "hard  to  take"  he  said  because  he  had 
always  enjoyed  a  good  press  and  a  good  rela- 
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tlonshlp  with  members  of  the  press  as  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland. 

"I  began  to  feel,"  he  said,  "that  there  was 
an  inordinate  amount  of  interest  In  the  'fiuff ' 
and  not  enough  on  the  Issues  of  the  day." 

He  added  that  he  did  not  feel  that  certain 
reporters  were  out  to  get  him  In  the  cam- 
paign. "It  was  not  that  simple,"  he  said.  He 
did  get  the  impression  that  some  reporters 
had  made  up  their  minds  about  the  election 
and  were  not  averse  to  showing  him  in  a  bad 
light  when  they  got  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Agnew  said  that  while  he  may  have 
been  harmed  somewhat  by  the  press,  the 
impression  that  he  was  being  picked  on  could 
have  crystallized  some  support  for  him  that 
"might  have  gone  in  another  direction." 

"Personally,"  he  said  about  the  criticism, 
"I  didn't  like  It.  My  family  held  up  very  well 
luider  It.  Even  among  the  children  there  was 
never  any  real  probleim." 

REWARDS     greater     THAN     EXPECTED 

How  does  he  feel  personally  about  the 
Job  after  three  months? 

Mr.  Agnew  said  it  is  "more  rewarding  than 
I  ever  envisaged  .  .  .  mainly  because  the 
President,  having  been  through  the  Job  and 
knowing  the  weaknesses  and  strength&,  saw 
fit  to  reinforce  the  positive  side." 

Smiling,  he  added,  "The  Vice  President  can 
be  a  forgotten  man,  you  know.  I  don't  feel 
that  way  at  all.  I  am  a  member  of  every  im- 
portant Cabinet  committee — vice  chairman. 
In  fact,  of  those  committees." 

He  cited  his  duties  in  the  areas  of  inter- 
governmental cooperation,  the  Space  Coun- 
cil and  the  Marine  Sciences  Council  as  being 
of  special  interest.  "My  only  impediment,"  he 
said,  "is  time,  and  if  it  were  true  that  this 
Job  is  unimportant,  I  wouldn't  be  able  to 
Joke  about  it."  He  estimated  that  he  putb 
in  a  work  day  of  12  to  14  hours. 

"The  'on-the-job'  training  Is  constant. 
There  are  frequent  meetings  at  the  Cabinet 
level.  I  would  estimate  that  in  the  flrst  three 
months  there  have  been  well  over  70  of  these 
lasting  from  an  hour  to  two  and  a  half  hours 
each.  In  addition  to  my  own  staff,  I  have 
access  to  the  President's  staff  In  getting  pre- 
pared for  my  duties." 

"There  Is  no  danger,"  the  Vice  President 
said,  that  he  would  ever  be  in  the  unin- 
formed petition  of  President  Harry  Truman 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  President  Roose- 
velt. 

"Truman  began  the  new  attitude  toward 
the  vice  presidency,"  he  said.  "The  staff  pre- 
pares vital  information  for  me  which  I  read 
every  morning.  Including  the  classified  In- 
formation essential  for  the  meetings  I 
attend." 

URBAN   PROBLEMS   PRESSING 

Mr.  Agnew  spoke  feelingly  of  his  work  with 
the  Urban  Affairs  Council.  He  parried  any 
hint  of  disagreement  within  the  administra- 
tion on  either  urban  affairs  or  defense  mat- 
ters. "At  this  point,"  he  said,  "I  know  of  no 
friction  in  this  administration.  I  suppose 
there  will  be,  but  not  now." 

Blxplaining  his  views  on  the  problems  of 
the  cities,  Mr.  Agnew  said,  "The  most  frus- 
trating thing  is  getting  a  handle  on  these 
problems."  He  Is  inclined  to  feel  that  the 
nation  has  gotten  off  the  track  in  placing  so 
much  emphasis  on  the  socioeconomic  aspects 
of  urban  problems  when  the  basic  problem  Is 
"environment." 

"The  environment  (ghettoes,  poverty,  ugli- 
ness, etc.)  is  not  conducive  to  yielding  the 
kind  of  results  from  the  seed  money  put 
into  it,"  he  said.  He  cited  the  great  personal 
distractions  of  adults  and  children  under 
sliim  and  poverty  conditions  where  popula- 
tion density  is  high. 

"These  people  need  a  place  to  live  that  is 
pleasant,"  he  said.  "We  can't  talk  about  cur- 
ing the  problems  by  talking  only  about  the 
physical  boundaries  of  the  city.  We  need 
total  environmental  planning.  The  Model 
ClUea  program  needs  to  focus  more  on  the 
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entire  metropolitan  area — not  Just  the  city. 
We  need  more  planned  industrial-residential 
'new  towns'  with  low,  medium  and  high  cost 
dwellings.  It  seems  to  me  we  must  attack 
the  problem  of  density  .  .  .  You  can't  expect 
a  man,  regardless  of  Job  training,  to  go  home 
and  sleep  In  a  cold  room  with  rats,  flashing 
neon  signs,  20  or  30  distractions,  and  do  any- 
thing. It's  the  same  with  a  child,  regardless 
of  Head  Start,  nutrition  or  hot  breakfast,  if 
he  doesn't  have  a  place  to  live  where  he  can 
learn  or  study." 

ABM — "ONLY    PROTOTYPE" 

Mr.  Agnew  offered  a  calm  defense  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  on  the  Safeguard  Antl- 
Balllstlc  Missile  System,  describing  it  as 
"only  an  R&D  (research  and  development) 
prototype." 

"I  was  xinalterably  opposed  to  a  thick 
(ABM)  system,"  he  said,  "and  even  to  a  thin 
system  that  would  grow  into  a  thick  system. 
But  there  is  nothing  about  the  nature  or  cost 
of  the  President's  program  that  Is  irrevers- 
ible if  the  facts  change.  I  don't  see  any  real 
resemblance  between  the  Safeguard  system 
and  the  Sentinel  system  (of  the  Johnson 
administration) . 

"All  the  President  has  said  Is,  'Dont  tie 
my  hands  at  this  point.' 

"If  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  on  detente  (with 
the  Soviet  Union)   we  can  take  a  new  look." 

The  Vice  President  said  he  shared  some 
of  his  associates'  concern  about  the  Soviet 
Union's  missile  intentions.  He  said  the  Rus- 
sians have  closed  the  gap  until  there  is  near 
parity  in  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
and  that  Russian  development  of  the  SS-9 
missiles  with  25-megaton  warheads  does  not 
represent  a  defensive  effort. 

He  said  he  was  concerned  with  two  things 
about  the  Russians — their  invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia and  their  speed  in  building  offen- 
sive missiles. 

Mr.  Knight  wanted  to  know  about  the  re- 
placement of  Republican  Party  Chairman 
Bay  Bliss  with  Representative  Rogers  Mor- 
ton of  Maryland.  In  view  of  Bliss'  pragmatic, 
unifying  approach  to  the  Job,  he  asked 
couldn't  Morton's  more  vocal  position  on  is- 
sues lead  to  division  within  the  party? 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Agnew.  "There  could  be 
splits,  but  these  were  probably  inevitable 
whether  Bliss  stayed  or  not."  He  said  he  has 
great  admiration  for  Morton,  to  whom  he 
gave  credit  for  first  urging  him  to  run  for 
the  governorship  in  Maryland.  He  said  Mor- 
ton would  make  a  good  party  chairman. 

COP  IN     SOUTH 

As  for  the  Republican  Party  in  the  South, 
the  Vice  President  said  he  did  not  want  the 
party  to  be  viewed  only  "as  a  refuge  for 
every  alienated  Democrat"  but  eis  a  party 
that  could  effectively  represent  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  solve  the  nation's  problems. 

He  Implied  that  he  does  not  feel  the  party 
would  be  built  soundly  in  the  South  on  racial 
or  radical-right  grounds,  although,  "I  guess 
the  flrst  instinct  of  a  person  alienated  from 
his  own  party  ...  is  immediately  attracted 
to  the  other  party,  whether  the  other  party 
seeks  him  or  not." 

The  Vice  President  paused  at  one  pK>lnt  in 
his  remarks  to  explain  noisy  pounding  going 
on  outside  his  office.  "I  sent  a  secretary  out 
to  see  what  the  noise  was."  he  said,  "for  it 
was  hard  to  work  in  here.  She  said  a  small 
office  was  being  added  for  the  President's 
convenience.  I  now  find  that  sound  very  com- 
patible." 

In  exactly  a  half  hour  after  we  entered, 
the  interview  was  over.  Vice  President  Agnew 
shook  hands  all  around  and  bid  us  good- 
by  near  a  painting  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

For  all  the  lampooning  he  has  gotten,  Mr. 
Agnew  comes  off  as  a  man  who  has  risen  to 
the  demands  of  the  Job  so  far.  And  In  his 
calm,  reasoned  demeanor  and  flrm  hand- 
shake there  Is  evidence  of  a  bit  of  "Old  Hick- 
ory" in  his  own  makeup. 
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H.  R.  GROSS 


or  IOWA 


IN  THE  HOtJS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
AfondaiJ^  April  28,   1969 

Mr.  GROSS,  ^r.  Speaker,  on  April  15. 
1969.  some  97  Iqwa  Farm  Bureau  women 
came  to  Washjhgton  by  charter  plane 
and  during  the  aourse  of  their  stay  in  the 
Nations  Capital!  they  gave  a  dinner  hon- 
oring the  members  of  the  Iowa  congres- 
sional delegation  and  their  wives. 

Following  the  dinner,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal addresses  of  the  evening  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Herbert  Johnson,  State  chair- 
man of  the  lowii  Farm  Bureau  Women, 
and  herself  the  i  wife  of  a  farmer  living 
near  Charles  Citir,  Iowa. 

While  I  differ]  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
policy  of  Interhatlonal  free  trade,  I 
wholeheartedly  Isupport  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  her  organization  in  support  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  the  private 
enterprise  system.  As  Mrs.  Johnson  so 
well  points  out : 

The  dmazlng  i  iroductlvlty  of  American 
agriculture  hinges  on  this  system. 

To  the  end  thit  others  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  r;ad  Mrs.  Johnson's  ex- 
cellent remarks  on  this  occasion,  I 
hereby  submit  them  for  printing  In  the 

CONGRBSSIONAL  RECORD: 

Distinguished  quests  and  Farm  Bureau 
Friends:  We  appreciate  the  presence  of  our 
esteemed  Congress^nen  and  their  wives  here 
this  evening.  We  ire  grateful  for  the  high 
calibre  of  our  reprdsentatlves  In  our  Nation's 
Capitol.  We  wholeheartedly  support  your  ef- 
forts to  further  the  Interests  of  Iowa  cm- 
zena.  for  the  counttry  as  a  whole,  and  the 
world.  I 

Why  did  this  grqup  of  Iowa  women  leave 
their  homes  and  families  to  make  the  trip 
to   see    the    federal    government    In    action, 
guiding  the  affairs  jof  our  great  and  beloved 
country?  We  are  hbmemakers  and  mothers. 
As  such,  we  are  woinen  concerned  about  the 
future  of  our  couitry  and  children.  Years 
ago  the  law  making  role  of  a  woman  was  lim- 
ited to  laying  dowri  a  few  rules  in  her  home. 
Now  more  and  mo^e  women  are  Interested 
In  working  for  gooA  government,  willing  to 
take   time  for   dlscbsslon,   study,   and   solid 
thinking.  The  stakes  are  worth  It!  In  addi- 
tion to  ovu-  role  as  homemaker  and  mother, 
we  are  wives  of  fanners.  Farmers  and  busi- 
ness people  engageci  In  the  biggest  business 
m  the  world,  agriculture.  As  their  wives,  we 
and  ourselves  In  thi  role  of  business  partner 
and   flnanclaJ   advtder.    We   are   deeply   con- 
cerned over  the  par^  the  federal  government 
plays  In  the  conduct  of  this  Immense  biisl- 
ness  enterprise.  I  ain  convinced  that  delib- 
erate mlsconceptlouJB  spread  about  the  Im- 
portance of  the  part  federal   farm  policies 
play,    and    can    reasonably    be    expected    to 
play.  In  making  or  breaking  us  as  farmers 
have  caused  much  ^f  the  wheel-spinning  in 
agriculture.  We  In  ^)ur  organization  believe 
in    supply    management    by    farmers.    Time 
has  proven  to  us  tha  t  the  answers  to  most  of 
our  farm  problems  a  re  at  our  doorstep,  if  we 
but  look  for  them.  Farm  Bureau  members 
have  long  been  on  tecord  as  determined  to 
control  the  suppllesj  of  food  and  fibre  they 
produce,  rather  tha*  handing  over  this  re- 
sponsibility to  gover^ent.  or  to  labor,  or  to 
anyone  else   outside   of   agriculture.   We  do 
realize  the  need  for  jgovemment  help  In  ex- 
panding markets,  onf  of  the  most  Important 
functions,  to  promo^  economic  cooperation 
through  trade  and  tihe  free  flow  of  capital. 
This  la  a  must  if  agriculture  is  to  avoid  very 
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serious   trouble.   A   healthy   and   expanding 
world  trade  will  aid  the  developing  nations 
to  Increase  their  strength,  as  well  as  keeping 
our  own  economy  healthy.  We  In  Farm  Bu- 
reau feel  that  international  trade  should  be 
as  free  as  Is  practicable.  We  should  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  reduce  tariff  barriers,  quan- 
titative restrictions,  and  other  Intervention- 
ist devices.  International  commodity  agree- 
ments  should    be    vigorously    opposed.    The 
critical  needs  of  the  less  developed  countries 
are  greater  capital  Investment  and  Improved 
know-how.  We  Farm   Bureau  members  feel 
that  the  private  enterprise  system,  self-re- 
liance, and  freedom  of  farm  people  to  make 
their  own  decUlons  are  the  Ingredients  of 
our  nation's  continued  abundance  of  food. 
They  are  the  Ingredients  of  a  healthy  na- 
tional economy.  Agriculture  has  outdone  all 
other  Industries  In  Iowa,  Indeed  In  the  na- 
tion. In  terms  of  production,  with  much  of 
the  nation's  economic  growth  made  possible 
because  of  an  efficient  agriculture.  Our  agri- 
cultural production  Is  the  envy  of  moet  of 
the  world.  Food  Is  high  priority  as  a  human 
need! 

You  will  note  that  I  have  been  referring  to 
members  of  Farm  Bureau,  rather  than  leaders 
of  Farm  Bureau.  Why  do  I  vise  that  term? 
For  two  reasons,  (i)  because  of  the  proce- 
dure our  organization  uses  to  develop  its 
policy.  (2)  because  of  the  Integrity  of  Farm 
Bureau  leaders  and  staff  in  abiding  by.  and 
doing  their  best  to  carry  out  the  policies 
which  stem  from  the  men  on  the  land.  I  have 
participated  In  every  step  of  our  policy- 
making so  think  I  can  tell  It  like  it  Is. 

Farm    families    discuss    Issues.    They    talk 
problems  over  In  the  community  and  make 
recommendations.    County    resolutions    are 
adopted  and  recommendations  made  to  the 
State  Farm  Bureau.  Adopted  state  resolutions 
become  policies  for  dealing  with  state  prob- 
lems and  recommendations  to  the  American 
Farm    Bureau    Federation   for   dealing   with 
national  and  International  issues.  It  Is  "farm- 
ers  speaking    for   farmers".    Information    Is 
vital  to  analysis  and  discussion.  A  large  part 
of  Farm  Bureau's  acUvlttes  consists  of  In- 
forming members  by  way  of  voluntary  lead- 
ers, county  and  state  bulletina  and  publica- 
tions, national  publications,  and,  in  Iowa,  our 
own   Farm    Bureau    Spokesman,    distributed 
weekly  to  all  members.  Many  booklets,  leaflets 
and  special  studies  are  used  as  discussion  ma- 
terials   In    neighborhood,    community     and 
county  meetings  which  are  held  to  develop 
understanding    and    arrive    at    solutions    to 
problems.  Usage  of  the  media  of  radio  and 
TV  Is  being  stepped-up.  We  have  found  that 
once  volunteer  citizens  have  the  facts  they 
operate   with   effective  strength.   More   than 
40.000   persons   annually   participate  in   de- 
veloping the  policy  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau. 
Much  effort  Is  directed  toward  increasing  this 
participation.   We  know  of  no   other  orga- 
nization that  tries  this  hard  to  represent  the 
viewpoint  of  a  majority  of  Us  members. 

I  Indicated  earlier  that  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
women  are  vitally  concerned  for  the  future 
of  our  nation.  We  are  well  aware  that  each 
generation  has  to  work  to  keep  the  Republic 
established  by  our  forefathers.  Our  Impor- 
tance as  Individuals  can  be  best  measured  by 
our  willingness  to  participate  actively  in  the 
effort  to  preserve  freedoms.  The  theme  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  women  for  1969  Is 
Progress  Through  Participation.  Being  con- 
cerned simply  Isn't  enough.  We  feel  we  must 
be  Involved  If  we  are  to  make  progress. 

There  are  few  areas  In  which  women  can 
and  wlU  do  so  much  work,  and  work  so  effec- 
tively, as  In  the  area  of  PoUtlcal  Education.  It 
Is  activity  women  like  to  do,  and  they  do  It 
well. 

They  make  supreme  efforts  to  be  Informed 
on  Issues,  and  to  help  others  Inform  them- 
selves. I  guess  you  could  say  that  our  mem- 
bers are  "Issue  oriented."  We  feel  that  It  la 
essential  to  avoid  "tunnel  vision"  as  we  seek 
to  deal  with  various  public  policy  Issues.  By 
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'tunnel  vision"  I  refer  to  the  human  tend- 
ency to  become  preoccupied  with  only  that 
part  of  the  Issue  that  hits  us  directly.  We  In 
Farm  Bureau  try  hard  to  employ  the  wide 
angle  vision  a  basketball  player  demonstrates 
when    he    watches    every   member    on    both 
teams  as  he  serves  the  basketball  down  the 
court.   We   want   to   know   that   our  actions 
will  not  adversely  affect  our  whole  economy. 
Our  most  desperate  concern  Is  to  prevent 
further    erosion    of    the    private    Enterprise 
system.  The  amazing  productivity  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  hinges   on  this  system.  We 
farm  people   operate  on  so-caUed   "Venture 
capital."  which  we  might  consider  the  very 
life-blood  of  the  Free  Enterprise  System.  We 
live  with  the  fact  that  with  such  investment 
of  capital   Into  the   land   or   equipment  re- 
quired to  operate  our  enterprise  we  take  a 
very  real   risk   of  losing  all   or  part  of  our 
money.  In   return,  however,  there  is  also  a 
chance  for  maximum  gain  or  profit  as  our 
investment.    The    most    productive    farming 
requires  people  who  save  money  from  their 
earnings,  often  by  frugal  living,  and  are  will- 
Ing  to  risk  it  on  expansion  or  new  ventures. 
This  Is  freedom  of  enterprise.  Obviously,  one 
motive  is  the  possibility  of  realizing  a  signifi- 
cant profit.  There  are  some  people  who  would 
have  you  believe  that  profit  In  and  of  itself, 
objectionable,    and    that    the    individual    or 
business  enterprise  which  earns  a  profit  has 
done  so  at  the  cost  of  sweat  and  blood  and 
tears  of  other  human  beings.  Actually,  with- 
out profits,  there  will  be  no  Free  Enterprise 
system,  which  has  given  Americans  the  high- 
est  standard   of   living   the   world   has  ever 
known,  even  for  these  people  at  the  so-called 
"poverty  level."  Most  of  them  have  a  TV.  a 
radio,  the  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of 
our  tax-supported  public  education  system, 
and  many  other  benefits. 

Incidentally,  I  want  to  remind  us  that 
profits  are  the  life-blood  of  any  system  of 
government  based  on  taxation.  We  hear  much 
about  excessive  profits,  but  Is  there  any 
such  thing?  When  the  Free  Enterprise  Sys- 
tem Is  permitted  to  perform  Its  legitimate 
function,  any  excess  profit  is  automatically 
self-correcting.  Any  enterprise  realizing  an 
unusually  high  profit  attracts  other  capital 
to  the  same  field,  the  same  activity,  to  the 
same  market,  until  such  profit,  through  the 
force  of  competition,  drops  to  the  level  that 
capital  Is  earning  generally.  For  example: 
The  manufacture  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  has 
been  extremely  profitable  for  many  years. 
Production  has  now  Increased  and  bargain 
prices  prevail.  In  other  words,  this  so-called 
excessive  profit  directs  the  flow  of  capital 
Into  these  areas  where  there  Is  an  obvious 
need,  and,  conversely,  when  the  profit  factor 
becomes  ordinary,  the  flow  of  capital  will  be 
directed  to  other  areas  and  activities.  The 
level  of  profit,  however.  Is  merely  the  signal. 
The  consumer,  is  what  Is  collectively  known 
as  the  market  place,  actually  determines  the 
price  and  consequently  level  of  profit. 

We  would  take  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
as  a  specific  Illustration.  When.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  Ford  came  out  with  a 
standardized  product,  a  high  volume,  at  a 
price  within  reach  of  many  consumers,  they 
unearthed  a  huge  denfand  for  automobiles. 
They  began  to  realize  unusually  high  profits, 
based  on  volume.  As  a  result,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  capital  flowed  Into  the  automotive 
Industry,  hundreds  of  corporations  were  es- 
tablished, and  competition  for  Ford  sprang 
up  everywhere.  Eventually,  when  the  need 
was  supplied,  the  proflt  rate  In  the  automo- 
tive Industry  sank  back  to  normal  levels. 
During  this  time  lOO's  of  different  automo- 
biles were  marketed,  of  which  90%  failed  and 
disappeared  from  the  market.  When  compet- 
itors flock  In  this  way  to  supply  the  same 
need,  they  are  forced  to  refine  the  product. 
Improve  the  service,  and  better  satisfy  the 
consvmier's  need.  In  my  mind,  this  Is  the 
basic  reason  we  have  In  the  U.S.  the  biggest 
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supply  of  the  best  food  at  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  the  consumer's  income  of  any 
country  In  the  world  AFBF  President  Shu- 
man  has  said  that  If  we  believe  In  progress 
we  must  accept  competition.  Protection  by 
government  for  these  In  competition  will  soon 
destroy  competition,  and  then  progress  and 
prices. 

We  fear  the  loss  of  this  system  which  has 
worked  so  well  for  us  for  so  many  years.  We 
may  lose  It  because  we  fall  to  realize  that  we 
cannot  have  the  superficial  attractive  bene- 
fits of  a  Welfare  State,  and  at  the  same  time, 
maintain  and  expand  our  economy  In  a  sound 
manner.  Even  worse  we  must  recognize  that 
If  we  destroy  our  Free  Enterprise  Sjrstem. 
we  destroy  o\ir  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. One  cannot  exist  vrtthout  the  other. 
We  expect  you  to  approach  the  problems  fac- 
ing us  as  citizens  In  a  statesmanlike  way.  We 
assume  and  ask  you  to  help  our  Free  Enter- 
prise System  and  our  Democratic  Form  of 
Government. 
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YALES  POSITION 


BERKELEY  OPPOSES  ABM 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  United  States  should 
construct  an  antlbalUstlc  missile  is  one 
of  increasing  national  concern. 

Not  only  are  we  in  Washington  aware 
of  the  enormous  costs,  the  risks  of  esca- 
lation in  the  arms  race,  and  the  question- 
able eflQciency  of  the  ABM  system,  but. 
in  my  hometown  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  the 
city  council  has.  by  resolution,  stated  its 
strong  opposition  to  the  construction  of 
an  antl-ballistlc-missile  system. 

I  heartily  concur  in  this  opposition, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
the  text  of  this  resolution  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  Opposing  Development  and  In- 
stallation   or    Proposed    Anti-Ballistic- 
Missile  System  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Berkeley  as  follows; 

Whereas,  the  Berkeley  City  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  in  August,  1967,  stating 
that  "It  Is  the  belief  of  this  Council  that  the 
greatest  task  of  the  City  and  of  our  nation 
is  to  correct  the  Ills  of  our  society;  unem- 
ployment, underemployment,  poverty,  under- 
educatlon  and  discrimination";   and 

Whereas,  the  construction  of  the  prop>06ed 
antl-balllstlc  missile  system  with  its  esti- 
mated cost  of  ten  (10)  to  one  hundred  (100) 
billion  dollars  would  seriously  hinder  the 
pursuance  of  that  task;  and 

Whereas,  an  Installation  such  as  that 
planned  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
would  place  Its  neighboring  communities  In 
Jeopardy  of  accidental  nuclear  explosions  as 
well  as  make  them  a  prime  target  In  a  nuclear 
attack;   and 

Whereas,  there  Is  great  doubt  among  ex- 
perts as  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  an  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system  in  protecting  our 
nation. 

Now.  therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  that  the 
Berkeley  City  Council  opposes  the  develop- 
noent  and  InstaUatlon  of  the  proposed  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system  by  the  United  States 
Government. 
Approved  as  to  form: 

Robert  Anderson, 

City  Attorney. 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  light  of  the  current  events  taking 
place  on  campuses  across  this  country,  I 
believe  that  Members  will  be  interested 
in  a  reasoned  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween John  Perry  Miller,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Yale  University,  and  Kingman  Brewster, 
Jr.,  the  president  of  Yale. 

This  correspondence  reflects,  in  my 
judgment,  Yale's  concern  for  close  com- 
munication between  faculty,  students, 
and  administration  and  is  a  timely  state- 
ment of  a  forthright  university  position. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
President  Brewster's  and  Dean  Miller's 
letters  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Graduate  School  of 

Arts  and  Sciences. 

April  2,  1969. 
Kingman  Brewster,  Jr., 
President.  Yale  University. 

Dear  Kingman  ;  While  you  were  away  Sec- 
retary Finch  reminded  all  colleges  and  uni- 
versities about  the  legislation  which  with- 
draws federal  aid  from  students  found  to 
have  violated  criminal  laws  during  student 
disruptions.  He  also  asked  for  further  dis- 
cussion on  all  campuses  about  both  the  pro- 
tection of  dissent  and  the  prevention  of 
disruption. 

The  Corporation  made  It  clear  last  fall 
that  It  did  not  Intend  to  treat  students  on 
federal  funds  any  differently  from  those  on 
other  funds  or  on  their  own.  Also,  you  have 
made  It  clear  that  Yale  Intends  to  continue 
the  protection  of  dissent,  no  matter  how 
radical.  Finally,  your  recent  Annual  Report 
and  other  public  statements  have  made  it 
clear  that  disruption  at  Yale  should  expect 
to  be  met  by  suspension  or  dismissal. 

In  view  of  Secretary  Pinch's  letter,  do  you 
plan  to  make  any  further  formal  statements? 
Sincerely, 

John  Perry  Miller, 

Dean. 

Yale  University, 

April  6,  1969. 
John  Perry  Miller. 
Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dear  John:  Thanks  for  your  note  about 
Secretary  Pinch's  letter  concerning  the  with- 
drawal of  federal  aid  from  disruptive  stu- 
dents. 

I  had  not  planned  to  add  to  the  statements 
I  have  already  made;  but  your  letter  prompts 
me  to  give   you   my  own   current  thinking. 

First  of  all.  I  am  sure  we  were  right  to 
respond  to  the  legislation  which  seeks  to  dis- 
cipline disrupters  by  withdrawing  their  fed- 
eral loans  and  grants  by  saying  that  Yale 
students  would  be  disciplined  by  Yale  stand- 
ards wherever  their  financial  support  came 
from.  In  all  likelihood  we  would  have  sus- 
pended or  dismissed  any  student  whose  ac- 
tion Involved  criminal  liability  for  campus 
violence  or  disruption  anjrway,  but  the  fact 
he  was  on  federal  funds  shouldn't  affect 
either  his  rights  or  our  decision.  Also  I  have 
stated  on  several  public  occasions  that  the 
effort  to  use  loans  and  scholarships  to  reg- 
ulate local  conduct  seems  to  me  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. I  c»on't  think  that  the  spending  power 
should  be  used  as  a  subterfuge  for  extend- 
ing the  federal  police  power.  In  the  particu- 
lar case  of  educational  Institutions  there  Is 
the  special  concern  about  academic  freedom 
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and  Institutional  autonomy.  While  I  wish 
President  Nixon  had  opposed  this  kind  of 
legislation,  I  was  glad  to  see  that  his  recent 
statement  put  the  responsibility  for  campus 
government  on  the  institution  not  in  Wash- 
ington. 

So,  if  It  Is  up  to  us,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it?  We  have  thus  far  followed  two 
lines,  and  I  think  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

First,  we  have  not  only  protected  but  we 
have  encouraged  controversy  and  have  in- 
dulged dissent  no  matter  how  extreme, 
whether  by  students,  faculty,  or  visitors.  This 
has  applied  to  all  forms  of  verbal  demonstra- 
tion, protest,  and  criticism,  whether  directed 
at  national  or  local  policy  or  at  Yale.  When 
Yale  policy  has  been  at  issue  we  have  done 
our  best  to  make  it  possible  for  the  message 
to  get  through  to  and  be  responded  to  by  the 
person  whose  Ideas  or  actions  were  In  ques- 
tion. Often  the  criticism  or  suggestion  has 
found  resilient  response,  especially  In  the 
case  of  currlcular  fiexlbiuty.  course  load, 
grading  system,  and  the  development  of  ex- 
perimental programs  such  as  African-Ameri- 
can Studies.  While  I  think  the  faculty  has  to 
have  the  right  to  meet  alone  on  academic 
and  appointments  matters  if  they  are  to  be 
uninhibited  in  their  Job  of  setting  and  main- 
taining standards  for  degrees  and  for  their 
own  ranks,  I  think  that  we  do  have  to  con- 
tinue to  experiment  with  ways  in  which  the 
great  variety  of  student  views  can  be  taken 
Into  account,  even  on  such  matters.  Also  I 
am  increasingly  aware  that  there  has  to  be 
some  protection  of  professional  legal,  finan- 
cial, and  architectural  advisors  against  being 
second-guessed  by  amateurs  or  neophyte 
professionals  If  the  University  Is  to  get  on 
with  its  administrative  decisions  compe- 
tently. Nevertheless,  those  most  directly  af- 
fected by  an  action  based  on  professional  ad- 
vice should  have  a  chance  to  make  their 
views  and  interests  known,  not  as  profes- 
sional advisors  but  as  parties  directly  affected. 

Finally,  the  more  oppwrtunlty  for  basic 
reappraisal  of  the  ends  and  means  of  a  Uni- 
versity, the  better  It  will  be.  both  for  the 
education  of  our  students  and  for  the  qual- 
ity of  Yale. 

So,  proposition  one  Is  the  encouragement 
of  controversy,  no  matter  how  fundamental; 
and  the  protection  of  dissent,  no  matter  how 
extreme.  This  is  not  Just  to  permit  the  "let- 
ting off  of  steam"  but  because  it  will  Im- 
prove Yale  as  a  place  In  which  to  be  edu- 
cated. 

Proposition  number  two  Is  a  convincing  in- 
tention to  deal  speedily  and  firmly  with  any 
forcible  interference  with  student  and  fac- 
ulty activities  or  the  normal  use  of  any  Yale 
facilities.  Lest  anyone  should  be  surprised  at 
this  "hard  line"  approach  to  disruption,  I 
affirmed  it  expllclty  in  my  Annual  Report. 
More  Important,  I  have  encouraged  Deans  to 
call  this  iwlicy  to  the  attention  of  any  in- 
dividual students  or  groups  who  seemed  dis- 
posed to  risk  pMjsslble  resort  to  disruption. 

I  see  no  basis  for  compromise  on  the  basic 
proposition  that  forcible  coercion  and  violent 
intimidation  are  unacceptable  means  of  per- 
suasion and  unacceptable  techniques  of 
change  in  a  university  community,  as  long 
as  channels  of  communication  and  the 
chance  for  reasoned  argument  are  available. 
The  principle  Involved  Is  so  basic  that  I 
could  not  imagine  trying  to  discharge  my  re- 
sponsibility as  presiding  trustee  and  chief 
executive  officer  if  I  were  required  to  stand 
aside  while  any  of  Yale's  activities  or  facili- 
ties were  forcibly  Interfered  with,  even  If  the 
rest  of  the  University  might,  as  a  practical 
matter,  continue  to  operate. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  quite  aware  that 
the  faculties  have  a  special  responsibility  to 
be  sure  that  students  are  not  disciplined  un- 
fairly as  a  result  of  administrative  pique  or 
imder  political  or  alumni  pressure.  Even 
though  only  the  trustees  can.  legally,  confer 
a  degree  of  the  University  and  Invite  a  stu- 
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dent  or  fmcvUty'or  staff  member  to  lue  Its 
funds  and  faculties,  no  ultimate  disciplinary 
action  should  efer  be  taken  without  giving 
presumptive  weight  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  facility  involved. 

So,  the  dllenuaa  Ls  how  to  su;t  speedily  and 
flrmly;  hopef ulljf  to  prevent,  at  worst  to  bring 
to  a  stop,  any  forcible  disruptive  interfer- 
ence with  Yale  tictlvltles  or  facilities,  and  at 
the  same  time  ^onor  the  faculty's  crucial 
role  m  any  fln|tl  dlspoeition  of  sanctions 
against  a  studenit  or  faculty  member. 

I  have  been  i-eluctant  to  spell  out  any 
"scenario."  First;  Yale's  almost  unique  good 
fortune  in  the  Avoidance  of  any  resort  to 
violence  or  disruption  makes  me  reluctant 
to  stir  up  the  atmosphere.  Almost  anything 
I  might  say  woi}ld  to  someone  seem  either 
provocative,  defanaive,  or  smug.  Also,  I  am 
quite  aware  thad  no  amount  of  forethought 
will  ever  antlclpnte  the  event,  and  intuitive  ; 
reaction  is  part  (*f  the  risk  of  responsibility.  ' 
Also,  we  learn  By  our  own  experience  and 
thought  as  well  aji  by  the  experience  of  others. 
Subject  to  these  caveats,  however,  my  pres- 
ent instinct  wou  d  be  to  react  as  follows  in 
the  event  of  a  forcible  Interference  with  Yale 
activities  or  faclltles. 

First,  I  would  make  a  clear  and  precise 
Invitation  to  m«et  with  the  disrupters  at 
some  stated  placi  and  some  stated  time  In 
tbe  Immediate  fu  ture  where  discussion  could 
be  held  without  limit  of  time  and  without 
interfering  with  he  conduct  of  any  Univer- 
sity activity  or  ao:ess  to  any  useful  facility. 

Second,  assui^lng  this  invitation  Is 
spurned.  I  would! Inform  the  disrupters  that 
If  they  did  not  desist  within  a  stated  short 
period  of  time  tliy  would  be  subject  to  Im- 
mediate suspension.  This  suspension  would 
remain  In  effect  (intll  terminated,  modified, 
or  extended:  or  Superseded  by  dismissal  on 
recommendation  pf  the  appropriate  faculty. 
If  I  had  a  deflnitfe  view  about  the  appropri- 
ateness of  suspension  or  dismissal  as  the  ulti- 
mate disposition,  1 1  should  in  fairness  try  to 
inform  the  disrupters  of  what  I  proposed  to 
recommend  to  thi  appropriate  faculty. 

I  wovild  hope  that  a  brief  time  to  ponder 
this  prospect  woiid  persuade  those  Involved 
to  abandon  their]  wilful  persistence  in  dis- 
ruption. I 

Third,  If  the  wilful  and  forcible  Interfer- 
ence p>erslsted  after  such  warning,  I  would 
declare  the  .suspension  of  those  Involved  and 
feel  under  an  obligation  to  use  whatever  Uni- 
versity or  public  l^gal  resources  seemed  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  activities  and  facilities  of 
the  University  to  ^e  restored  to  their  normal 
course  and  use.  If;  legal  authority  were  to  be 
Invoked,  a  court !  order  might  be  obtained 
first.  The  resotir^ea  of  the  campus  police 
would  be  exhausted  before  considering,  as  a 
last  resort,  any  r^uest  for  assistance  from 
authorities  outside  the  University. 

Fourth,  each  facility  whose  students  or  col- 
leagues were  Involved  would  be  asked  Im- 
mediately to  proceed  to  make  their  own 
recommendation  about  how  the  interim  sus- 
pension should  be  disposed  of.  Obviously  this 
would  Involve  a  review  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  interim  suspension  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Administrative  recommen- 
dation for  ultimate!  disciplinary  action.  What- 
ever the  procedure  traditionally  resorted  to 
by  the  particular  laculty  it  would  obviously 
be  necessary  to  assure  those  whose  cases  were 
under  review  full  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing.  1 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  risks  of  this  way 
of  proceeding.  It  fpcuses  the  burden  on  me 
for  swift  and  declslh^e  response,  subject  to  the 
second  guessing  of  a,  more  calm  and  delibera- 
tive process  later  on.  It  is  even  pKxslble  that 
a  faculty  reversal  ^f  a  President's  Judgment 
would  seriously  Inipalr  the  President's  use- 
fulness and  fitness!  to  continue.  I  personally 
find  that  risk  muctt  more  acceptable  than  the 
risk  of  being  unable  to  take  speedy  and  un- 
ambiguous Interim  action  against  anyone 
who  would  wilfully  persist  In  trying  to  In- 
timidate Yale  Into  following  his  will  by  seek- 
ing to  disrupt  its  4ormal  activities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Alao,  of  course,  to  the  extent  it  seemed 
appropriate  I  might  delegate  any  of  the  pow- 
ers Involved  in  any  stag^  of  these  proceed- 
ings to  a  fellow  officer  or  dean;  except  that 
resort  to  public  legal  authority,  I  think, 
should  be  reserved  to  the  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity In  order  to  be  sure  that  such  unwel- 
come resort  is  clearly  a  last  resort. 

Throughout  this  letter  I  have  talked  about 
what  I  would  do.  Obviously  this  is  no  one 
man  band.  Most  Important,  the  Yale 
Provost  is  a  Deputy  President  In  the 
full  sense.  Charlie  anc}  I  have  talked  about 
this  a  lot.  Any  powers  I  can  exercise,  he  can 
too.  I  know  he  would  take  exactly  the  same 
position,  not  only  in  principle,  but  in  detail 
(Although  being  an  English  Professor  he 
might  state  It  with  more  felicity  than  can  be 
expected  of  a  Law  Professor.) 
Sincerely, 

Kingman  BRrwsTES,  Jr., 

President. 
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per  cent  of  their  Income  which  they  will  loee 
If  tbe  crop  is  lost? 

Getting  down  to  the  nitty-gritty  of  the 
question,  to  protect  the  few  who  smoke 
heavily,  the  antitobacconlsts  would  penalize 
the  many,  with  heavier  taxes,  loss  of  Jobs  by 
millions,  and  rob  them  of  Income  it  takes  to 
pay  grocery  bills. 

More  f>eople  than  tobacco  growers  have  a 
stake  In  this  battle. 


TO    FIGHT    PORNOGRAPHY 


April  28,  1969 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


MUCH  AT  STAKE  IN  TOBACCO 
BATTLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 


OP    KENTUCKY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
second  congressional  district,  Mr.  L.  L. 
Valentine  is  the  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Franklin  Favorite  in 
Franklin,  Ky.,  and  I  consider  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  call  your  attention  to  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  April  24 
edition  of  that  newspaper : 
Cu'iTiNG  Throat  To  Clip  Wart  Off  or  Nosx 
Nobody  yet.  has  contended  that  by  smok- 
ing, in  any  degree,  the  smoker  has  found 
that  universally  sought  but  ever  elusive 
fountain  of  everlasting  youth. 

Neither  has  anybody  nailed  down  poeitive 
proof  that  smoking  cigarettes  causes  lung 
cancer  or  any  other  disease.  Statistical,  or 
purely  circumstantial  evidence,  points  an 
accusing  finger  at  smoking.  But  when  did 
we  begin  executing  suspects  without  proof 
of  guilt? 

When  cornered  and  pinned  down  to  facts, 
even  the  crusaders  against  tobacco  admit 
they  have  found  no  direct  causative  link. 
The  purely  circumstantial  evidence  they 
have  points  not  to  smoking — but  to  excessive 
smoking. 

Of  the  mllUons  who  smoke,  comparatively 
few  smoke  excessively.  And  it's  to  the  heavy 
smokers  that  the  health  crusaders  essen- 
tially direct  their  warnings.  Heavy  smokers 
need  and  should  heed  the  warnings.  So 
should  people  who  haven't  formed  the  habit. 
But  now  the  health  crusaders  have  re- 
cruited, or  Joined,  a  new  ally,  the  opponents 
of  price  supports.  Both  camps  know,  of 
course,  that  without  price  supports  and  crop 
controls  tobacco  growers  will  stlfie  them- 
selves with  over  production.  And  the  battle 
against  smoking  has  changed  to  a  war  on 
the  crop. 

On  purely  circumstantial  evidence,  the  op- 
ponents of  smoking,  whatever  their  cause 
may  be,  would  rob  the  nation  of  a  $10  bUIlon 
industry  and  rob  millions  of  their  Jobs  and 
Income  because  a  relatively  few  people  smoke 
excessively. 

Who  but  taxpayers  will  cough  up  the  $3^ 
billion  which  the  federal  government  collects 
annually  from  tobacco  taxes? 

In  Kentucky,  the  state  derives  97  million 
annually  from  taxes  on  tobacco.  Who  but  the 
taxpayers — in  the  form  of  other  taxes — will 
make  up  the  loss? 

In     Kentucky,    460,000     people     work     In 

tobacco,  producing  the  crop,  marketing  it  and 

processing  it.  Where  will  these  workers  find 

Jobs  to  replace  the  ones  they  will  lose? 

How  will  Kentucky  farmers  replace  the  77 


or  TEXAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  I  believe  will  be  effective  in  keep- 
ing pornographic  material  out  of  the 
hands  of  minors  and  in  keeping  minors 
away  from  obscene  movies. 

The  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  esti- 
mates that  more  than  $500  million  worth 
of  obscene  materisd  is  sold  to  young 
people  through  the  mail  each  year. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  warned  more 
than  a  year  ago : 

The  publication  and  sale  of  obscene  mate- 
rial Is  big  business  In  America  today  .  .  . 
It  is  imptosslble  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
harm  to  impressionable  teenagers  and  to 
assess  the  volume  of  sex  crimes  attributable 
to  fKsmography,  but  Its  Influence  is 
extensive. 

FBI  statistics  show  that  sexual  vio- 
lence is  increasing  at  an  alarming  pace, 
and  Mr.  Hoover  states  that  pornography 
in  all  its  forms  is  a  major  cause  of  sex 
crimes,  aberations,  and  perversions. 

A  factor  complicating  the  legislative 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  increasing  flow 
of  pornography  has  been  the  uncer- 
tainty in  the  law  caused  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  area  of 
antiobscenity  legislation.  State  legisla- 
tures do  not  know,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  not  stated  with  certainty  what 
statutory  regulations  will  be  upheld. 

Since  obscenity  is  not  protected  by  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and 
since  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
protect  the  public  interest,  I  believe  there 
are  compelling  reasons  for  Congress  to 
take  the  initiative  and  deal  with  the 
problem.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to  sup- 
press traffic  in  obscenity,  particularly 
pornographic  material  that  is  sent  to 
young  people  through  the  mail. 

My  bUl  makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
disseminate  through  interstate  commerce 
or  the  mails  obscene  matter  to  minors 
under  the  age  of  18.  Moreover,  to  pro- 
tect families,  my  bill  prohibits  the  un- 
solicited mailing  of  obscene  material  to 
people  with  minor  children  living  with 
them.  To  enforce  its  provisions,  the  bill 
provides  a  penalty  which  is  higher  than 
in  similar  blUs  introduced  by  many  of 
my  colleagues.  A  penalty  of  not  less  than 
$1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000  and  im- 
prisormient  for  not  less  than  1  year  nor 
more  than  5  years  is  provided  for  the 
first  offense.  For  each  additional  offense, 
the  penalty  is  not  less  than  $3,000  nor 


more  than  $20,000  and  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  3  years  nor  more  than  10 
years. 

My  bill  would  further  bar  Federal 
courts  from  hearing  appeals  of  local  jury 
finding  of  fact  in  obscenity  cases.  Thus, 
under  this  provision,  if  a  movie,  the- 
atrical production,  or  publication  were 
found  obscene  by  a  jury  under  local  law, 
no  appeal  could  be  taken  to  the  Federal 
courts.  This  provision  still  retains  the 
right  of  appeal  on  questions  of  law  to 
protect  "due  process."  Moreover,  the 
Congress  is  clearly  within  its  constitu- 
tional powers  in  so  limiting  the  appellate 
jurisdiction. 

I  am  hopeful  that  committee  action 
can  soon  be  taken  on  this  proposal  so 
that  the  youth  can  be  protected  from 
the  ever-increasing  traffic  in  obscene 
materials  in  this  country. 


REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mui5catine  Journal  featured  an  editorial 
earlier  this  year  endorsing  the  concept 
of  revenue  sharing;  and  in  particular,  my 
bill  H.R.  663.  The  earlier  editorial  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
January  28,  1969,  at  page  2049.  Last  week 
the  Journal  featured  another  editorial 
on  this  subject,  indicating  the  growing 
support  for  this  proposition  throughout 
the  country.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
insert  this  editorial  in  the  Record  : 
Revenue  Sharing 

It  appears  that  more  and  more  hard- 
pressed  governors  and  mayors  are  lining  up 
behind  proposals  for  revenue  sharing  as  a 
means  of  fiscal  salvation  for  the  nation's 
cities  and  states. 

They  are  arguing  that  revenue  sharing 
might  help  replace  a  federal  grant  system 
of  unbelievable  complexity. 

At  last  count  21  federal  agencies  with 
some  400  regional  and  field  offices  were  ad- 
ministering at  least  160  major  programs 
based  on  more  than  400  congressional  au- 
thorizations. And  the  aid  they  dispense  has 
grown  from  $5-billlon  in  fiscal  1958  to  an 
estimated  $25-billlon  for  fiscal   1970. 

On  the  receiving  end,  are  more  than  80,000 
state  and  local  government  jurisdictions,  in- 
cluding 3,049  counties,  over  35,000  munici- 
palities, towns  and  townships,  some  20,000 
Independent  school  districts,  and  as  many 
special  districts  for  water  supply,  sewerage, 
road  building  and  other  functions. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  the  process  by  which 
the  federal  government — which  receives  two- 
thirds  of  all  taxes  collected — automatically 
would  turn  over  to  the  states  and  localities 
a  portion  of  its  yearly  revenues.  Revenue 
sharing,  say  its  advocates,  fosters  the  kind 
of  decentralized  decision-making  that  would 
relnvigorate  the  local  governments.  Grants, 
by  contrast,  are  rarely  discretionary. 

More  than  ninety  bills  having  to  do  with 
one  form  of  revenue  sharing  or  another  were 
Introduced  during  the  1967  session  of  Con- 
gress. President  Nixon  endorsed  revenue 
during  his  campmlgn  and  recently  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York  proposed 
that  the  federal  surtax  be  retained  and  its 
revenues  given  to  the  states. 

While  revenue  sharing  admittedly  has 
some  flaws,  it  certainly  has  more  merit  than 
any  of  the  other  proposals  presented  to  date 
for  the  solution  of  urban  crises. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AGRICULTURAL   HALL   OF   FAME   A 
CONSERVATION    SHOWCASE 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  attractions  in  the  en- 
tire Nation  is  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame  and  National  Center  located  in  my 
district  at  Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  is  a 
nonprofit,  independently  supported  cen- 
ter administered  by  a  board  of  directors 
and  managed  by  Mr.  Del  Hinninger.  For 
over  200,000  visitors  each  year,  it  is  an 
opportunity  to  witness  the  progress  in 
American  agriculture  from  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  the  Republic.  For  the  en- 
tire Nation,  it  is  a  testament  to  the  in- 
ventiveness and  commitment  to  excel- 
lence of  farming  in  America. 

But  the  National  Center  is  more  than 
a  museum  displaying  the  tools  and  meth- 
ods of  the  past.  It  is  also  a  living,  working 
exhibition  of  the  most  modem  and  for- 
word-looking  concepts  of  soil  aiid  water 
conservation.  The  Center  provides  a 
demonstration  to  each  visitor  of  what 
must  be  accomplished  across  the  Nation 
if  we  are  to  preserve  the  priceless  herit- 
age that  is  our  land  and  water. 

In  order  to  fully  inform  each  Member 
of  the  work  in  conservation  being  under- 
taken at  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame, 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  April  1969  issue  of  Soil  Con- 
servation, published  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  article  by  Mr. 
P.  DeWitt  Abbott,  the  Kansas  State  Re- 
source Conservationist,  follows: 
aoricultubal,  hall  op  fame  a  conservation 
Showcase 

(By  P.  DeWItt  Abbott.  State  resource  con- 
servationist, SCS,  Sallna,  Kans.) 

The  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  and  Na- 
tional Center,  Bonner  Springs,  Kans.,  with 
its  275  acres  under  conservation  land  use  and 
treatment,  will  provide  visitors  with  an  op- 
portunity to  view  firsthand  and  at  close 
range  conservation  practices  on  the  land 

It  Is  not  unusual  for  more  than  1.500  peo- 
ple to  visit  the  center  on  summer  weekends. 
Many  of  these  people  are  from  nearby  cities, 
and  many  are  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Conservation  is  being  featured  on  the  land 
for  several  reasons:  The  land  needs  conserva- 
tion treatment.  Conservation  flta.ln  with  the 
nonprofit  Agriculture  Center's  aim  to  ex- 
hibit the  past,  present,  and  future  of  agri- 
culture and  agribusiness,  as  provided  In  its 
Congressional  charter,  and  It  will  give  thou- 
sands of  ijeople  a  chance  to  observe  conser- 
vation work. 

With  technical  help  from  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  through  the  Wyandotte  Soil 
Conservation  District,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  center  has  developed  a  conservation 
plan  for  the  acreage  involving  a  wide  variety 
of  conservation  practices  and  treatments. 

Some  of  the  conservation  work  Includes 
healing  gullies  with  grassed  waterways; 
building  a  multipurpose  dam  near  the  main 
exhibit  haU  to  function  as  a  small  flood -de- 
tention and  grade-stabilizing  structure,  a 
2-acre  pond  for  providing  stockwater,  a  di- 
version channel  to  bring  storm  runoff  into 
the  pond,  and  an  access  highway:  and  reserv- 
ing a  114-acre  smooth  brome  meadow  for 
planned  exhibit  buildings. 

Forty-five  acres  of  cropland  with  water- 
ways and  graded  parallel  terraces  will  be 
used  to  grow  adapted   crops,  such  as  corn. 
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sorghum,  soybeans,  wheat,  and  alfalfa-grass 
in  rotation  and  on  the  contour. 

A  few  head  of  domestic  livestock  will  be 
kept  on  24  acres  of  brome  pasture  where 
gullies  will  be  smoothed  and  seeded,  grazing 
regulated,  land  fertilized,  and  a  field  border 
of  multiflora  rose  planted. 

Other  plans  call  for  12  acres  of  rangeland 
to  have  brush  control,  range  seeding,  and  a 
grade-stabilizing  structure;  27  acres  to  be 
in  smooth  brome  for  hay:  a  wooded  area  of 
28  acres  to  have  hiking  trails,  woodland 
management,  and  evergreens;  trees  and 
shrubs  along  the  trails  labeled:  and  a  pond 
in  a  22-acre  wildlife  area  rebuilt  by  deepen- 
ing and  reshaping  the  edges.  It  and  the  mul- 
tipurpose pond  will  add  to  the  scenic  beauty 
of  the  Agriculture  Centers  grounds. 

Also  an  acre  below  the  wildlife  dam  will 
be  planted  to  trees  and  shrubs  for  wildlife 
habitat;  2  to  5  acres  will  be  kept  In  grass  for 
nesting  cover;  a  three-row  vrtndbreak  will  be 
planted  near  residential  buildings;  and  sev- 
eral other  measures  applied  for  the  encour- 
agement of  wildlife  throughout  the  property. 

The  Agriculture  Center  directors  are  de- 
termined to  set  up  an  outstanding  demon- 
stration of  conservation  of  soil  and  water. 
They  realize  how  important  it  Is  to  remind 
all  who  come  that  way  of  the  need  for  land 
protection  and  wise  use  for  a  permanent  and 
productive  agriculture  and  national  econ- 
omy. 


LET  THE  WORLD  KNOW 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April   28,   1969 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  following 
poem  written  at  the  time  of  the  tragic 
assassination  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy by  Mr.  Leo  Lipp,  author  and  poet 
of  Seattle,  Wash. 

Let   the   World   Know 

(By  Leo  Llpp) 
A  dark  cloud  spread  Its  wings  over  the  na- 
tion. 
The  cloak  of  death  enwrapped  one  more 
toll. 
His  life  was  robbed  by  an  assassin; 

Was  this  the  last  of  the  assassin's  goal? 

Or  will  there  be  more  who  will  fall  victims 
To  the  assassin's  bullet  for  the  ideas  they 
unshakeably  believe? 
Must  human  blood  be  the  price  for  progress 
Before  mankind  can  freedom  and  equality 
achieve? 

Are  darker  days  forging  ahead  now? 
Mankind,  prepare  to  meet  them  when  they 
come. 
Don't  extinguish  the  torch  which  lights  the 
way 
To  freedom:  the  road  is  long  and  may  be 
tiresome. 

Freedom  from  oppression  should  be  priceless 
to  all. 
Though  it  become  costly  to  mankind  day 
by  day. 
Life  will  be  given,  and  some  will  be  taken. 
But  this  darkness  must  vanish;   It  cannot 
stay. 

Yet,  who  can  tell  what  fate  holds  now 
For  each  and  every  one  In  store. 

When  a  smiling  face  and  sparkling  eyes 
Succumb    to    an    assassin's    bullet    on    a 
kitchen  floor? 

Robert  Kennedy  fell  martyr.  Why?  Was  it  for 

his  idea, 
"Love    for   mankind."   which    he    believed 

was  right? 
To  bring  peace  and  freedom  to  a  world  of 

turmoil. 
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ThiB  waa  hl«  aim — It  shone  with  the  bright- 
ness of  Utht. 

He  spoke  freely  pf  his  Ideas  to  friend  and  foe 
alike.         I 
Kindness  and  compassion  be  had  for  every- 
one In  Uf^. 
His  ambition  an^  desire  was  to  lighten  man's 
burden.    J 
This  would  wither  away  hatred  and  strife. 

But  his  life  wasi  extinguished  like  the  flame 
of  a  candle, 
The  work  left  iinflnlshed  he  eagerly  wanted 
to  pursue.! 
Bringing  equallt^  and  Justice  to  mankind  in 
this  world; 
Was  this  a  reajeon  for  an  assassin?  Man  of 
conaclenca,  I  am  asking  you ! 


DR.  DATHD  M.  BROTMAN 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

programs  In  the  area  hospitals.  Several 
hundred  adults  and  teenagers  in  the 
community  now  take  part  in  this  pro- 
gram and  work  on  a  volunteer  basis  in 
nearby  hospitals. 

In  undertaking  all  these  projects,  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  the  two  hos- 
pitals in  Culver  City  and  Gardena,  Dr. 
Brotman  has  at  no  time  asked  for 
any  government  funds— Federal,  State, 
county,  or  local.  Such  an  outstanding 
record,  achieved  without  outside  help, 
should  be  an  inspiration  and  source  of 
pride  to  us  all. 

Dr.  Brotman  is  truly  a  man  of  vision 
who  has  served  his  community  and  our 
district  unselfishly  and  well.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  salute  this  man  and  his 
notable  achievements. 


April  28,  1969 


HON.  GL^N  M.  ANDERSON 

0^    CALEPOIUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Jdondaif.  April  28,   1969 

'  Mr.  "ANDEHieON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ris©  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dr.  David  M.  Brotman  of  Beverly  Hills 
for  his  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
field  of  medicii^e,  hospital  planning  and 
hospital  construction  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. I 

The  20th  century  has  brought  extra- 
ordinary advances  in  science.  Today  we 
are  preparing  to  put  men  on  the  moon. 
Today,  with  miracle  drugs,  we  can  cure 
Illnesses  that  hot  too  long  ago  were 
often  fatal,  with  our  ever-increasing 
knowledge  of  tne  human  body  and  the 
diseases  that  stmke  it.  we  are  able  to  pro- 
vide healthier,  ^ore  productive  lives  for 
millions  of  Americans.  Yet  all  the  ad- 
vances in  medilcines,  treatment  techni- 
ques and  diagnostic  procedures  would  be 
worthless  if  modem  hospitals  and  skill- 
fully trained  physicians  were  not  avail- 
able. Dr.  Brotm|in  has  done  much  to  as- 
sure that  both  bt  these  are  available  to 
the  people  of  southern  California. 

In  1959.  Drl  Brotman  created  the 
Brotman  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  organ- 
ization devoted  ]  to  assisting  physicians 
doing  research  4nd  study  in  their  medi- 
cal fields.  One  of  the  major  programs  of 
the  foundation  ^s  the  scientific  seminar, 
conducted  annually  at  the  Memorial 
Hospital  of  Southern  California  in  Cul- 
ver City  and  thfe  New  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal in  Gardenai  These  seminars  draw 
outstanding  medical  specialists  from  all 
over  the  coimtrj  for  a  week-long  series 
of  lectures,  heldjin  the  two  ultramodern 
hospitals,  both  manned  and  built  by  Dr. 
Brotmans  founc^tion. 

The  Brotman*  Foundation  has  also 
been  instrumental  in  financing  research 
grants  for  physicians  for  research  proj- 
ects in  their  specific  fields,  and  has  do- 
nated equipmentj  to  hospitals  in  southern 
California  for  uie  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  cancer  and  heart  diseases. 
In  addition  to  ihese  projects,  the  foun- 
dation conducts]  a  continuous  schedule 
of  education  programs  in  cooperation 
with  governmen^l  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. These  i  programs  offer  student 
training  for  varibus  professions  such  as 
nurses  aides,  licansed  vocational  nurses 
and  surgical  tec^|nicians. 

Still  another  contribution  of  the  foim- 
datlon  is  the  development  of  volunteer 


THE  NEED  FOR  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF   MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  15  is 
still  a  keenly  painful  memory  for  most 
Americans.  Taxes— Federal,  State, 
local — are  moving  upward  at  a  dizzjrlng 
pace.  Caught  between  governments'  de- 
mands for  revenue  and  the  economy's 
restless  inflationary  trends,  the  average 
American  is  witnessing  the  slow  but 
steadying  erasing  of  his  paycheck's  buy- 
ing power.  Taxpayers  are  fed  up — and 
justifiably  so.  They  are  all  too  acutely 
aware  of  the  Federal  income  tax  system's 
tyranny:  The  poor  are  overtaxed;  the 
rich  are  undertaxed;  the  average  citizen 
is  yoked  to  a  tax  percentage  schedule 
that  makes  him  carry  far  more  than  his 
just  share  of  the  burden. 

The  fimdamental  principle  underlying 
our  income  tax  system  is — putatlvely,  at 
least— "the  ability  to  pay."  Yet  we  are 
witnessing  alarming  violations  of  this 
principle  at  both  ends  of  the  income 
scale.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  there 
are  2.2  million  families  with  incomes  be- 
low the  poverty  level  who  are  required  to 
pay  Federal  income  taxes.  The  recent 
Treasury  Department  tax  propoeals  de- 
fine poverty  income  levels  for  1969  as 
ranging  from  $1,735  for  a  single  person 
to  $5,755  for  a  family  of  seven  or  more. 
In  addition  to  the  Federal  taxes  many  of 
the  poverty  stricken  must  pay,  they  are 
also  hard  hit  by  the  taxes  imposed  at 
State  and  local  levels.  Sales  taxes  or  ne- 
cessities and  property  taxes  incorporated 
into  rent  charges  are  regressive,  placing 
the  heaviest  burden  on  those  least  able  to 
pay. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  we  have 
the  recent  astonishing  revelation  that 
there  were  155  individuals  with  incomes 
in  excess  of  $200,000  who  paid  no  Fed- 
eral income  tax  at  all  in  1967.  Legal 
avoidance  by  wealthy  taxpayers  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  but  public 
awareness  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
upward  movement  of  taxes  at  all  levels 
of  government — particularly  State  and 
local.  These  increases  in  taxes  plus  the 
implacable  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  have 
made  It  difficult  for  the  low-  to  middle- 
income  taxpayer  to  make  ends  meet. 


Naturally,  when  he  learns  of  these  fla- 
grantly unfair  examples,  he  becomes 
angry,  and  so  do  I. 

Equity  in  the  tax  structure  calls  for 
similar  eCfective  tax  rates  for  those  of 
similar  incomes  and  unequal  tax  rates 
for  those  of  dissimilar  incomes.  Instead, 
we  find  that  people  with  almost  identi- 
cal levels  of  income  pay  taxes  in  widely 
varying  amounts,  and  people  of  vastly 
different  incomes  are  paying  at  com- 
parable rates. 

For  taxpayers  above  the  poverty  levels 
up  to  the  middle-high  brackets,  there  is 
a  considerable  range  of  effective  tax 
rates — taxes  actually  paid  as  percent  of 
income — because  of  variations  in  their 
itemized  deductions  and  marital  status. 
Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  taxpayers  at 
an  income  level  of  $3,000  and  below  pay 
from  zero  to  5  percent  of  their  income  in 
taxes.  From  an  income  level  of  about 
$3,000  up  to  $20,000  most  taxpayers  pay 
from  15  to  20  percent  of  their  income 
in  taxes. 

Similar  effective  tax  rates  for  those  of 
similar  incomes  begin  to  erode  at  an 
adjusted  gross  income  level  of  $20,000 
and  worsen  until  we  reach  the  extreme 
cases  of  the  21  millionaires  who  paid  no 
tax  at  all.  Approximately  half  of  all  tax- 
payers reporting  adjusted  gross  incomes 
of  $100,000  and  over  pay  an  effective  tax 
rate  of  30  percent  and  under.  And  the 
percentage  paying  a  higher  rate  declines 
as  incomes  rise  above  $100,000. 

These   figures   demonstrate   that   the 
progressive   nature  of  the  income  tax 
structure   is  becoming  badly  distorted. 
The  more  wealthy   the   taxpayer,   the 
more  opportunities   there  are  to  take 
advantage  of  special  tax  treatment.  The 
amount  of  income  open  to  this  special 
treatment  goes  up  in  about  direct  pro- 
portion to  a  taxpayer's  increase  in  in- 
come. It  is  the  35  million  taxpayers  in 
the  $7,000  to  $20,000  adjusted  gross  in- 
come level  who  pay  more  than  half  of 
all    the    individual    Income    taxes    the 
Treasury  receives — and  who  are  paying 
taxes  at  the  "full  ordinary  rates"  called 
for  in  the  rate  schedule.  There  are  very 
few  areas  of  special  tax  treatment  for 
these    individuals,    whose    incomes    are 
mostly  derived  from  wages  and  salaries. 
Theoretically,  they  are  only  required  to 
pay  their  fair  share.  But  because  others 
with  more  income  often  pay  far  less  than 
their  fair  share,  they  must  bear  an  in- 
equitably heavj'  burden. 

Many  of  these  special  tax  provisions 
through  which  the  wealthy  either  avoid 
taxation  altogether  or  pay  at  a  lower 
rate  than  their  income  would  indicate 
were  originally  justified  as  necessary  or 
desirable  to  achieve  some  specific  eco- 
nomic or  social  objective.  But  unintended 
benefits  or  "loopholes"  have  developed 
over  the  years.  It  has  been  15  years 
since  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  has  been 
overhauled,  and  it  has  been  10  years 
since  a  major  study  of  the  tax  structure 
has  been  undertaken. 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we 
close  loopholes  through  which  the 
wealthy  taxpayer  escapes  his  fair  share 
of  taxes  and  through  which  badly  need- 
ed revenue  is  lost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  real  tax  reform  must  also  as- 
sure that  the  tax  load  be  eased  for  those 
who  have  for  too  long  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  Inequities  of  the  tax  structure. 
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Revenue  gains  and  losses  cannot  be  the 
only  criteria. 

In  this  connection  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  increase  the  personal  ex- 
emption from  $600  to  $1,200.  The  cost  of 
living  has  increased  almost  50  percent 
since  the  $600  personal  exemption  was 
adopted  in  1948.  There  appears  to  be  no 
end  in  sight.  In  March  1959,  we  experi- 
enced the  steepest  monthly  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  18  years.  A  $1,200  per- 
sonal exemption  will  eliminate  Federal 
taxation  altogether  for  most  of  those  liv- 
ing in  poverty  and  will  also  reduce  the 
taxable  income  of  those  low-  to  middle- 
income  taxpayers  who  presently  bear  a 
disproportionately  high  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

I  have  also  introduced  two  bills  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  the  expenses  of  higher  edu- 
cation. One  bill.  H.R.  994,  provides  a  tax 
credit  based  on  the  first  $1,500  paid  for 
tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies  for  any 
student  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  second  bill,  H.R.  9005,  provides  a 
Federal  income  tax  deduction  up  to 
$1,200  annually  for  the  cost  of  higher 
education.  It  allows  a  deduction  for  cer- 
tain costs  of  tuition  and  fees  for  the 
taxpayer,  his  spouse,  and  his  depend- 
ents. 

No  one  today  can  realistically  consider 
a  college  education  a  luxury  and  yet 
costs  for  a  low-  to  middle-income  family 
are  prohibitively  high.  The  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  estimates  that  the  average 
charges  for  tuition,  fees,  and  room  and 
board  for  a  full-time  resident,  under- 
graduate student  in  a  public  4-year  in- 
stitution for  the  1968-69  school  year  will 
total  $1,114.  In  a  private  4-year  institu- 
tion the  cost  for  the  year  is  estimated 
to  be  $2,297. 

Investment  in  education  is  the  best 
investment  this  country  can  make.  The 
Government  will  be  more  than  compen- 
sated in  the  long  run  by  revenue  from 
the  additional  taxes  generated  by  the 
increased  earning  power  of  these  indi- 
viduals resulting  from  a  college  educa- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  on  the  average 
an  individual  with  a  college  education 
earns  some  $200,000  more  in  a  lifetime 
than  a  high  school  graduate.  The  gains 
to  the  individual  iiimself  and  to  society 
as  a  whole  cannot  be  measured  solely  in 
monetary  terms. 

In  my  opinion,  meaningful  tax  reform 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  revis- 
ing the  present  tax  treatment  of  the  oil 
and  gas  industry — especially  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance.  I  have  in- 
troduced two  bills  which  will  take  a  ma- 
jor step  toward  closing  this  most 
notorious  of  all  loopholes  through  which 
many  wealthy  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions escape  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

In  principle,  the  deduction  for  deple- 
tion of  natural  resources  for  the  extrac- 
tive industries  is  comparable  to  the 
depreciation  deduction  taken  by  other 
industries  which  permits  the  gradual 
writeoff  of  capital  costs  over  the  life  of 
the  investment.  However,  by  using  the 
27.5  percent  depletion  allowance — the 
largest  percentage  for  any  natural  re- 
source— oil  and  gas  producers  are  per- 
mitted to  make  annual  deductions  as 
long  as  the  property  produces:  these  de- 
ductions usually  exceed  their  original 
investment  many  times  over.  The  Treas- 
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ury  Department  estimates  that  the  an- 
nual revenue  loss  due  to  the  excess  of 
percentage  depletion  over  cost  depletion 
for  all  industries  is  $1.3  billion.  My  bill, 
H.R.  998,  would  reduce  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas  to 
15  percent. 

The  second  bill,  H.R.  9896,  would  elim- 
inate the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
on  oil  produced  outside  the  United  States. 
Many  U.S.  companies  operating  abroad 
pay  little  or  no  Federal  tax  on  their  for- 
eign operations  even  though  their  in- 
comes exceed  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  partially  because  of  foreign  taxes 
and  royalty  payments,  but  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
since. 

It  does  not  benefit  the  consumer  by 
enabling  him  to  buy  the  foreign  product 
at  a  lower  price — oil  import  quotas  have 
seen  to  that.  The  primary  beneficiary  is 
the  oil  industry.  When  the  23  largest  oil 
companies  pay  an  average  Federal  in- 
come tax  of  less  than  10  percent,  these 
special  tax  privileges  border  on  the  out- 
rageous. 

I  find  it  particularly  regrettable  that 
the  tax  reform  proposals  just  submitted 
by  the  present  administration  do  not  di- 
rectly attack  these  provisions.  I  am  also 
sorry  that  the  administration's  tax  re- 
form package  is  considered  to  be  "in- 
terim," with  comprehensive  proposals  for 
revision  of  the  tax  structure  scheduled 
for  submission  by  November  30,  1969.  We 
have  four  volumes  of  just -published  tax 
reform  studies  and  proposals  prepared  by 
the  Treasury  Department  under  the  pre- 
vious administration  available  now. 
Surely,  they  are  sufficient.  The  momen- 
tum for  tax  reform  is  at  its  peak.  The 
time  for  study  is  over.  Relief  is  urgently 
needed  today.  The  time  for  action  is  now. 

The  Springfield,  Mass.,  Daily  News  has 
published  an  editorial  pointing  out  that 
the  administration's  tax  reform  pro- 
posals constitute  only  a  modest  first  step 
toward  the  kind  of  comprehensive  re- 
form we  need.  With  permission,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  put  this  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Tax    Reform    Long    Overdue 

Most  Americans  will  agree  with  President 
Nixon  that  taxes  cannot  be  made  pwpular, 
but  they  will  rejoice  a  bit  that  he  is  initiat- 
ing efforts  to  make  them  fairer. 

After  getting  through  with  the  annual 
squaring  of  accounts  with  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  the  average  taxpayer  cannot  be 
blamed  for  feeling  that  the  system  is  de- 
signed to  get  the  most  out  of  him  and  the 
least  out  of  those  who  can  best  afford  to  pay. 
Those  155  persons  who  earned  (200,000  or 
more  in  1967  and  paid  no  taxes  emphasize 
the  point. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  a 
maze  of  special  exemptions  and  allowances 
that  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  wealthy. 
Back  at  the  office  and  the  factory,  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  never  sees  his  tax  money.  With- 
holding is  supposedly  painless. 

The  President's  proposal  to  limit  to  50  per 
cent  the  amount  of  personal  income  that 
may  be  exempted  from  taxation  Is  partic- 
ularly commendable.  The  general  taxpayer 
would  get  some  relief  in  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  the  surtax  from  the  present  10  per 
cent  to  5  per  cent  on  Jan.  1. 

Much  of  tax  income  lost  through  the  latter 
would  be  regained  by  Immediate  repeal  of 
the  7  per  cent  tax  credit.  This  provision  Is 
regarded  as  the  most  controversial  of  Nixon's 
proposals.  Spokesmen  for  business  and  in- 
diistry   claim   it   l£   necessary   to  encourage 
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plant  modernization.  Others  assert  the  tax 
credit  fuels  inflation. 

The  plan  to  remove  some  2  2  million  per- 
sons below  or  near  the  poverty  level  from 
the  tax  rolls  Is  both  wise  and  humane.  It 
m.ake8  no  sense  to  tax  these  people  on  the 
one  hand  and  give  them  public  assistance  on 
the  other. 

While  talking  tax  reform  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  national  pastime,  acting  on  tax 
reform  Is  something  else.  Former  Sen.  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  recalling  18  frustrating  years  as 
one  of  the  Senate's  leading  tax  reformers,  ob- 
served that,  despite  some  changes,  "the  big 
loopholes  and  truckholes  remained."  Ob- 
servers agree  with  Douglas  that  not  more 
than  one  out  of  a  hundred  citizens  working 
on  proposed  tax  legislation  represents  the 
general  public. 

In  the  past,  politicians  have  shown  little 
inclination  to  deny  special  Interests  their  tax 
havens.  The  oil  depletion  allowance  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

The  President's  tax  reform  proposals  are 
Just  a  beginning.  More  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished in  matters  such  as  oil  depletion  al- 
lowances, capital  gains,  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions, estate  and  gift  taxes,  bonds,  personal 
deductions  and  hobby  farming  for  tax  "loss" 
purposes. 

The  public  Is  demanding  reforms.  They  are 
long  overdue. 


THE  OIL  TANKER:  BEACH 
POLLUTER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
had  an  excellent  editorial  entitled  "The 
Oil  Tanker:  Beach  Polluter."  The  edi- 
torial points  out  that  part  of  the  prob- 
lem of  oil  coming  ashore  onto  the  beaches 
of  southern  California  lies  with  a  hither- 
to unknown  and  elusive  culprit,  the 
commercial  oil  tanker. 

This  is  a  problem  that  we  believe  will 
be  taken  care  of  through  the  passage  of 
H.R.  4148,  the  Comprehensive  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969,  which 
would  impose  stiff  penalties  on  owners  or 
operators  of  vessels  who  willfully  or  neg- 
ligently discharge  oil  into  the  water.  The 
House  passed  this  bill  on  April  16.  1969, 
after  being  favorably  reported  out  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee.  I  am 
very  hopeful  now  that  the  Senate  will 
also  see  fit  to  pass  this  important 
measure. 

This  editorial  gives  added  impetus  to 
the  urgency  of  enacting  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Oil  Tanker  :  Beach  Polluter 

(  Issue. — Oil  tankers  continue  to  pollute 
local  beaches  by  dumping  oil  at  sea.  How  can 
this  illegal  practice  be  halted?) 

Swimmers  and  sun  tathers  along  South- 
land beaches  are  on  special  alert  these  days 
for  any  signs  of  oil  or  tar. 

With  the  recent  Santa  Barbara  Channel  oil 
platform  rupture  fresh  in  mind,  the  immedi- 
ate tendency  is  to  blame  visible  p>ollutlon  on 
such  drilling  leaks. 

But  the  State  Department  of  Pish  and 
Game,  the  area's  most  effective  enforcement 
agency,  links  most  of  the  current  and  past 
beach  oil  to  a  more  elusive  source — the  oil 
tanker. 

Although  some  Santa  Barbara  crude  un- 
doubtedly  has   drifted   south,    investigators 
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contend  recent  dkmage  was  caused  by  Illegal 
discharge  of  bunker  and  blige  oil  In  off-shore 
waters.  Natural  seepage  from  submarine 
fields  and  leaks  and  spills  from  oil  drilling 
platforms  are  otller  contributors. 

But  the  principal  local  offender,  Investiga- 
tors insist.  Is  the  f:ommerclal  oil  tanker.  They 
feel  this  unnecessary  polluter  can  be  curbed 
with  the  help  of  jthe  public,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  soiAe  self-policing  on  the  part 
of  the  oil  transpMirt  industry. 

Under  an  international  agreement  slgrned 
by  48  nations  In  19«1,  oU  dumping  is  prohib- 
ited within  50  m  les  of  the  California  coast. 
But  enforcement  remains  practically  Impos- 
sible. 

Under  pressure  to  operate  cheaply,  tankers 
continue  to  flush  residue  oil  at  sea  Instead 
of  going  through  a  costly  and  time-con- 
suming process  ol  utilizing  dockslde  disposal 
facilities. 

The  Coast  Oua-d,  on  the  rare  occasion  it 
spots  an  offending  vessel  in  the  act,  can 
crack  down  on  A:nerican  Flag  tankers.  For- 
eign flag  offendeis  present  a  more  dlfllcult 
problem.  The  onl  j  resort  is  a  usually  fruit- 
less State  Depart:  nent  protest  to  their  gov- 
ernments. 

-Also  hampering  local  enforcement  is  lack  of 
a  "goveAiment  laU  to  "fingerprint"  the  oil 
source,  'a'necessi  y  if  the  fast-moving  of- 
fender is  to  be  traced.  Currently,  this  service 
is  provided  free  b  r  major  oil  firms.  Enforce- 
ment agencies,  understandably,  would  prefer 
their  own  facility. 

Despite  obvious  handicaps,  flsh  and  game 
officials  believe  t  inker  dumping  must  be 
curbed.  The  depari  ment  asks: 

Reports  from  the  public  of  slicks  or  heavy 
beach  oil. 

Expansion  and  snforcement  of  the  inter- 
national pact. 

Federal  funds  fo  ■  a  local  marine  laboratory. 

Certainly,  it  is  r  ot  asking  too  much  of  the 

public  and  the  feleral  government  for  this 

minimum   cooperation.   The   price   is   small; 

our  beaches  are  pr  iceless. 


SALUTE  TO  OUTSTANDING 
MARENGO    CITIZENS 
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HON.  FRID  SCHWENGEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE 
Monday, 


DP    IOWA 

DF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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in  this  community.  A  member  of  the  Iowa 
County  Historical  Society,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  having  the  log  cabin  moved  from 
Iowa  township  to  its  place  one  block  north 
of  the  city  square.  Its  a  part  of  local  history 
where  children  may  learn,  and  it  attracts 
numerous  visitors,  which  we  point  out  is  not 
only  good  for  history,  but  also  for  local 
merchants. 

He  has  provided  for  the  bachelor's  cabin 
next  to  the  main  cabin,  also  located  originally 
in  Iowa  township,  the-  simulated  old  open 
well  on  the  grounds,  as  well  as  for  the  picket 
fence,  picked  particularly  for  its  authenticity. 
One  of  his  projects  this  spring  may  be  to 
paint  the  fence. 

Driving  by  St.  John's  Lutheran  church 
during  good  weather,  one  may  often  see 
Schroeder  trimming  or  caring  for  shrubbery 
on  the  church  grounds.  At  Christmas  time  he 
sets  up  the  nativity  scene  which  is  arranged 
on  the  church  site.  He  also  serves  on  the 
church  board. 

A  past  president  of  the  Iowa  Bankers  As- 
sociation, Schroeder  has  long  been  active  in 
that  organization.  Locally  as  a  Rotarlan  he 
has  had  his  hand  in  on  numerous  projects 
too.  He  has  served  on  several  school  ad- 
visory councils  also.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  its  activities  has  also  been  benefited  by 
his   membership   and   Interest. 

Schroeder  and  the  bank  have  sponsored  the 
annual  4-H  breakfast,  and  he  is  usually  on 
hand  for  it. 

Mrs.  Schroeder,  who  Is  president  of  the 
Marengo  Library  board,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  guiding  the  remodeling  and  re- 
decorating of  that  public  facility.  She  has 
spent  many  hours  on  the  project,  coordinat- 
ing efforts  as  well  as  doing  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  work  Itself,  as,  for  example, 
the  reflnlshing  of  book  shelves.  She  has  had 
a  long  range  plan  which  has  up-graded  the 
library  in  seri'ice  and  appearance. 

A  gardener  whose  home  reflects  her  touch, 
she  has  served  as  president  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  garden  club.  That  group  has  been 
consulted  on  landscaping  plans  for  the 
Herbert  Hoover  park.  West  Branch. 

She  too  is  active  In  several  other  orga- 
nizations though  probably  the  library  and 
garden  ones  take  precedence. 

We  salute  the  Schroeders  many  efforts  to 
improve  the  city  of  Marengo.  We  hope  they 
will  certainly  enjoy  the  rewards  of  fewer  pres- 
sures and  demands  on  everyday  life.  While 
Rudy  has  stepped  down  from  many  of  the 
business  demands,  we  trust  his  many  civic 
Interests  will  continue. 

We  welcome  Ken  Crow  and  Elgin  Morris, 
the  new  bankers  to  Marengo.  They  will  find 
many  places  for  business  and  civic  Interests. 
Their  response  may  well  direct  the  future  of 
our  city! 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  EMPLOY- 
MENT SITUATION  IN  URBAN  POV- 
ERTY NEIGHBORHOODS 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28,   1969 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  significant  decline  in  unemplosmient  In 
the  poverty  neighborhoods  of  the  Na- 
tion's 100  largest  cities  has  been  reported 
by  the  Labor  Department. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1969  the 
unemployment  rate  in  these  neighbor- 
hoods was  5.6  percent.  This  is  a  distinct 
improvement  over  the  7  percent  rate  re- 
ported In  the  first  quarter  of  1968  and 
represents  a  decline  of  100,000  in  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  urbcm  poverty 
neighborhoods. 

For  Negroes  the  rate  dropped  from  8.7 
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to  7  percent,  while  the  white  rate  de- 
clined from  5.7  to  4.6  percent. 

Labor  Department  officials  pointed  out 
that  Government  and  private  efforts  to 
train  and  place  unemployed  workers 
have  been  increasingly  focused  in  resi- 
dents of  urban  poverty  neighborhoods. 
I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  these  efforts 
are  showing  positive  results. 

The  details  of  the  improved  employ- 
ment rate  in  our  urban  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods are  as  follows: 
The  Employment  Situation  in  Urban  Pov- 
erty Neighborhoods:  First  Qoarter  1969 
The  unemployment  rate  in  the  poverty 
neighborhoods  of  the  Nation's  100  largest 
cities  was  5.6  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1969.  the  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reported  today.  That  was  an  im- 
provement over  the  7.0  percent  rate  reported 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1968. 

Over-the-year  drops  in  the  urban  poverty 
neighborhood  unemployment  rate  have  ex- 
ceeded over-the-year  declines  In  the  national 
unemployment  rate  over  the  i>ast  four  quar- 
ters. 

The  number  of  unemployed  workers  In  ur- 
ban poverty  neighborhoods  declined  by  100,- 
000  from  the  first  quarter  1968  to  the  first 
quarter  of  1969.  This  accounted  for  about 
two-fifths  of  the  250,000  decline  in  total  un- 
employment in  the  Nation  during  the  period. 

WHITES    AND    NEGROES 

Both  whites  and  Negroes  shared  about 
equally  In  the  unemployment  decline  be- 
tween the  first  quarters  of  1968  and  1969.  For 
whites,  the  Jobless  rate  fell  from  5.7  to  4.6 
percent,  while  the  Negro  rate  dropped  from 
8.7  to  7.0  percent.  Despite  the  decline,  the 
Negro  Jobless  rate  remained  half  again  as 
great  as  that  for  white  urban  poverty  neigh- 
borhood residents. 

In  the  other  urban  neighborhoods  of  the 
100  largest  cities,  the  Negro  Jobless  rate  also 
declined  over  the  year,  from  6.5  to  5.2  per- 
cent. The  unemployment  rate  for  these  work- 
ers, however,  continued  to  be  higher  than 
that  of  white  workers  living  in  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1969,  there  was  an 
average  of  170,000  white  workers  and  190.000 
Negro  workers  who  were  unemployed  and  liv- 
ing m  urban  poverty  neighborhoods.  Slightly 
more  than  half  of  all  unemployed  Negro 
workers  living  In  these  metropolitan  areas 
resided  in  poverty  neighborhoods,  compared 
to  only  about  14  percent  of  all  white  unem- 
ployed workers. 

tTNEMPLOYMENT    BY    AGE    AND    SEX 

Of  the  360,000  unemployed  workers  living 
in  poverty  neighborhoods  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1969,  approximately  45  percent 
were  men,  31  percent  women,  and  24  per- 
cent teenagers.  This  contrasts  with  other 
urban  neighborhoods  where  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  unemployed  were  men  (36  per- 
cent) and  larger  proportions  were  women  (37 
percent)  and  teenagers  (27  percent). 

Adults  accounted  for  three-fourths  of  the 
100,000  drop  in  unemployment  in  poverty 
neighborhoods  between  the  first  quarters  of 
1968  and  1969.  The  Jobless  rate  for  women 
fell  from  6.2  to  4.8  p>ercent  over  the  year,  a 
greater  decline  than  for  women  In  other 
neighborhoods. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  men  In  poverty 
neighborhoods  dropped  from  5  5  to  4.4  per- 
cent. The  Jobless  rate  for  men  from  poverty 
neighborhoods  continued  at  2.4  times  the  rate 
for  men  In  other  parts  of  these  cities. 

Jobless  rates  for  both  Negro  and  white 
adults  from  poverty  neighborhoods  were  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  a  year  ago. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  teenagers  in 
poverty  neighborhoods  averaged  16.7  percent, 
more  than  3.0  percentage  points  lower  than 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1968.  The  rate  for  teen- 
agers in  other  neighborhoods  was  unchanged 
at  11.4  percent.  Negro  teenagers  accounted 
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for  most  of  the  over-the-year  decline  in  teen- 
age unemployment  In  poverty  neighborhoods, 
and  their  rate  of  unemployment  declined 
sharply  from  27.3  to  20.9  percent. 

NOTE. — The  poverty  neighborhood  classi- 
fication used  in  this  report  was  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  is  based  on 
a  ranking  of  census  tracts  according  to  1960 
data  on  Income,  education,  skills,  housing, 
and  proportion  of  broken  families.  The 
poorest  one-fifth  of  these  tracts  In  the  Na- 
tion's 100  largest  metropolitan  areas  are  con- 
sidered poverty  neighborhoods.  The  poverty 
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neighborhood  statistics  probably  include 
some  middle-  and  upper-Income  families  and 
also  exclude  some  poor  famUles  who  live  in 
other  urban  neighborhoods.  In  1967,  for  ex- 
ample, only  about  one-third  of  the  nonwhlte 
famlUes  living  in  poverty  neighborhoods  had 
Incomes  below  the  poverty  level  as  defined  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  These 
data,  therefore,  do  not  represent  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  employment  problems  of 
all  poor  people  but  are  Instead  minimal  esti- 
mates of  the  adverse  conditions  of  residents 
In  these  specific  poverty  neighborhoods. 
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ANOTHER  ACT  OF  BARBARISM— 
ANOTHER  INSULT  UNANSWERED? 


TABLE  l.-EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER  ,  IN  URBAN  POVERTY  AN»  OTHER  URBAN 

NEIGHBORHOODS  >  BY  COLOR 


|ln  thouiandsl 

ToUl 

White 

Nonwhlte 

Employment  status 

1st 

quarter, 

196i 

1st 
ouad^ 

1st 
quarter, 

1st 

quarter, 

196^ 

1st 
qua.^^ 

Ut 

quarter, 

196^ 

Total  United  States: 

Civilian  labor  force 

.....         78,868 

77,065 

3,097 

4.0 

6,575 
457 
7.0 

36,877 

1,253 

3.4 

70,218 

2,297 

3.3 

3,734 
127 
4.6 

35,089 

1,024 

2.9 

68,556 

2,463 

3.6 

3,853 
220 
5.7 

33,991 

1,064 

3.1 

8,650 
551 
6.4 

2,683 
189 
7.0 

3,122 
164 
5.2 

8,509 

Unem  ploymenf 

2,848 

3.6 

634 

7.5 

Urban  poverty  neighborlioods: 

Civilian  labor  torce 

Unemployment             

6,417 

361 

2,722 
237 

Unemployment  rate               

5.6 

8.7 

Otiier  urban  neighborhoods: 

38,210 

2,886 

Unemployment 

1,188 
3.1 

189 
6.5 

I  Pertains  only  to  standard  metropoliUn  statistical  areas  (SMSA's)  with  populations  ol  250,000  or  more. 

TABLE  2.-EMPL0YMENT  STATUS  OF  PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER,  IN  URBAN  POVERTY  AND  OTHER  URBAN  NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS' BY  COLOR,  SEX,  AND  AGE 

|ln  ttiousandsl 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


Employment  status,  sex,  and  age 


1st 

quarter, 

1969 


1st 

quarter, 

196^ 


1st 

quarter, 

1969 


Ist 

quarter, 

1968 


1st 
quarter, 

isira 


1st 

quarter, 

1968 


Males  20  years  and  over: 

Urban  poverty  neighborhoods: 

Civilian  labor  torce 3,589 

Unemployment 163 

Unemployment  rate 4.  5 

Other  urban  neighborhoods: 

Civilian  labor  force ^'«c 

Unemployment JSS 

Unemployment  rate 1.9 

Females.  20  years  and  over: 

Urban  poverty  neighborhoods: 

Civilian  labor  torce 2,321 

Unemployment 112 

Unemployment  rate 4.8 

Other  urban  neighborhoods: 

Civilian  labor  force 13,009 

Unemployment 436 

Unemployment  rate 3.4 

Teenagers  16  to  19  years: 

Urban  poverty  neighborhoods: 

Civilian  labor  force 507 

Unemployment 85 

Unemployment  rate 16.7 

Other  urban  neighborhoods: 

Civilian  labor  torce ^Z  , 

Unemployment "J 

Unemployment  rate 11-* 


201 

5.5 

22,063 
Sll 
2.3 


2,366 
148 
6.2 

12,272 
448 
3.7 


542 

108 

19.9 

2,SG9 
294 
11.4 


2,185 
86 

3.9 

20,788 
384 
1.8 


1,265 

48 

3.8 

11,732 
372 
3.2 


285 

38 

13.5 

2,568 
268 
10.5 


2,271 
114 
5.0 

20,481 
445 
2.2 


1,270 

61 

4.8 

11,122 
373 
3.4 


312 

45 

14.4 

2,389 

247 

10.3 


1,404 

78 

5.6 

1,643 

51 

3.1 


1,056 

64 

6.1 

1,279 
64 
5.0 


222 

46 

20.9 

201 

48 

23.9 


1,396 

88 

6.3 

1,555 

66 

4.2 


1,0% 

87 

7.9 

1,150 

75 

6.5 


230 

63 

27.3 

180 

47 

26.1 


•  Pertains  only  to  SMSA's  with  populations  ot  250,000  or  more. 


TOGO 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulations and  those  of  this  assembly 
to  the  African  state  of  Togo,  which  on 
April  27  will  celebrate  the  ninth  anni- 
versary of  its  independence.  During  the 
postindependence  period,  the  Republic 


of  Togo  has  made  great  strides  toward 
economic  progress.  Under  its  energetic 
President,  Gen.  Etierme  Ej-adema,  Togo 
has  remained  a  peaceful  country,  main- 
taining a  forward-looking  and  reasoned 
posture  in  foreign  affairs. 

Relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Togo  are  warm  and  friendly,  thanks 
in  good  part  to  the  skillful  hands  of  Dr. 
Alexandre  Ohin,  Ambassador  of  Togo  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  through  such 
collaboration  that  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Africa  draw  closer,  in 
a  spirit  of  self-respect  and  constructive- 
ness. 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  28,   1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  Califor- 
nia Senator  Bill  Knowland,  in  an  edi- 
torial in  his  Oakland  Tribime,  clearly 
delineates  the  responsibility  for  the  re- 
cent and  tragic  loss  of  our  recormais- 
sance  plane  and  its  crew.  Realizing  that 
one  one  has  the  full  scope  of  informa- 
tion available  to  the  President,  he  makes 
no  specific  suggestions  for  action  at  this 
time,  but  does  most  effectively  detail 
what  we  should  not  do.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
place  the  editorial  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  in  the  Record: 

Another  Act  of  Barbarism — Another 

iNStn-T  Unanswered? 
Our  nation  today  Is  once  again  gripped  in 
the  agonizing  dilemma  of  how  a  respond  to 
a  murderous  and  barbarous  act  by  the  bel- 
ligerent Communist  regime  In  North  Korea. 
North  Korea  Is  scornfully  boasting  to  the 
world  that  on  Tuesday  It  downed  'with  one 
stroke"  a  United  States  Navy  reconnaissance 
plane  with  a  crew  of  31  men  alward. 

The  Pentagon  says  two  bodies,  but  no  sur- 
vivors, have  been  found. 

Our  plane,  a  lumbering,  300-m  p  Ji.  pro- 
peller-driven EurvelUance  aircraft  laden  with 
six  tons  of  electronic  equipment,  was  clearly 
defenseless— in  fact,  shockingly  defenseless 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  kill— apparently  by  two  sophisticated 
Communist  MIG  Jets — was  as  simple  to 
achieve  as  it  was  cowardly. 

Ours  was  a  routine  reconnaissance  flight — 
the  sort  of  flight  which  has  been  common 
over  the  Sea  of  Japan  for  20  years,  the  sort  of 
reconnaissance  activity.  In  fact,  carried  on 
today  by  every  world  pyower. 

The  North  Koreans  contend  the  U.S.  plane 
violated  theh-  air  space — as  If,  even  If  It  were 
true,  this  fact  alone  could  somehow  make 
right  a  homicidal  skeet  shoot  in  the  sky  with 
31  defenseless  American  airmen  as  the  target 
Our  government  flatly  denies  any  such  air 
space  violation.  The  Pentagon  Insists  the 
plane  was  lawfully  traveling  only  In  inter- 
national corridors.  The  recovery  by  rescue 
ships  of  the  bodies  and  portions  of  the 
plane's  wreckage  120  miles  off  the  North  Ko- 
rean coast  points  ominously  to  a  blaunt 
North  Korean  lie. 

Our  nation,  of  course,  has  been  here  be- 
fore— Just  15'  months  ago  when  the  USS 
Pueblo  was  seized  by  North  Korea,  with  one 
of  its  crewmen  killed  and  the  remainder 
ignomlnlously  imprisoned,  tortured  and  sub- 
jected to  extracted  "confessions." 

We  responded  then  with  a  weakness  un- 
befitting our  role  as  the  leading  defender 
of  freedom  and  democracy  against  the  dicta- 
tors and  tyrants  of  not  only  the  Par  East 
but  of  the  entire  planet. 

When  the  Pueblo  was  seized  we  should 
have  immediately  proceeded  to  blockade 
Wonsan  and  other  North  Korean  ports.  No 
vessels  should  have  been  allowed  to  leave 
or  enter  until  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew  were 
back  under  United  States  Jurisdiction. 

But  we  didn't.  Perhaps  the  argument  could 
have  been  made  then  that  to  do  so  would 
have  Jeopardized  the  lives  of  the  Pueblo 
crewmen.  No  such  claim  can  now  be  made. 
The  words  and  warning  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son at  an  earlier  date  in  our  history  haunt 
us  today. 

In  a  letter  to  John  Jay.  Jefferson  tirged  not 
only  the  establishment  of  a  strong  U.S.  naval 
force  but  also  prompt  retallaUon  against  any 


or  harauing  U.S.  ships  on 
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aggresaor  seizing 
the  hlgb  s«as. 

Speedy  retallaljlon.  Jefferson  declared,  was 
necessary  becaus^— as  he  put  It— "An  Insult 
unanswered  Is  the  parent  of  many  others." 

We  shall  not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
suggest  what  sp4clflc  course  of  action  our 
President  should  now  take.  No  citizen  does 
or  can  have  the  I  Information  available  to  a 
President.  None  c*  us  can  know  all  the  Impli- 
cations of  this  latest,  and  obviously  delib- 
erate.  Communist  diversionary   tactic. 

But  we  can  suggest  what  ought  not  be 
the  limit  of  out  response.  We  ought  not 
merely  express  our  outrage.  We  ought  not  be 
sausfled  with  miirely  a  "strong  diplomatic 
protest."  We  ouglit  not  let  the  matter  repose 
in  a  new  round  it  "negotiations"  with  sul- 
len and  smug  tln-^orn  tyrants.  We  ought  not 
settle  for  only  tha  ultimate  Issuance  of  some 
debasing  and  self -degrading  mutual  "state- 
ment"—as  we  did  in  the  Pueblo  Incident. 

For.  as  surely  as  the  unanswered  Insult 
of  the  Pueblo's  jelzure  was  the  parent  of 
Tuesday's  bloodthirsty  attack  on  our  un- 
armed reconnaissance  plane.  Just  as  surely 
will  this  latest  Insult — If  unanswered— be 
the  parent  of  yet  Turther  Insult  and  tragedy 
to  our  nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Is  no  more  "democratic"  to  demand  that 
ROTC  b«  eliminated  than  to  demand  that 
courses  In  psychology  or  history  should  be 
abolished. 

ROTC  la  compulsory  for  the  Hrst  two  years 
on  some  campuses,  but  not  at  many  others 
such  as  Harvard  where  recent  disturbances 
have  focused  on  this  Issue.  Those  students 
who  don't  want  it  don't  have  to  attend  a  col- 
lege which  requires  the  basic  training  or  take 
the  training  at  schools  where  It  Is  opUonal. 

The  29  college  editors  have  made  them- 
selves patsies  for  a  maneuver  which  misses 
the  whole  point  of  democratic  processes— and 
they  have  tainted  their  independence  as  well 
In  maturity,  they  may  think  better  of  their 
subservience. 


April  28,  1969 


NEEDED:  A  STANDING  COMMITTEE 
OP  THE   ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  28.  1969 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  TAKES  COURA- 
GEOUS STEPS  TOWARD  FISCAL 
SANITY 


COLLEGIA    AND    ROTC 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 


IN  THE  HOUSE 
Monday, 


ALABAMA 

\>F  REPRESENTATIVES 
[April   28.   1969 


Mr.  NICHOLSL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
ROTC  ccmmissl<^ed  officer  who  served 
in  World  War  II.|  it  grieves  me  deeply  to 
see  the  controver^r  which  is  presently  go- 
ing on  in  our  c(iuntry  today  over  this 
program.  While  ihe  student  opposition 
to  the  program  i^bad  enough.  I  am  also 
disturbed  at  the  jack  of  support  ROTC 
is  getting  from  other  sources. 

I  was  pleased,  however,  to  see  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  ii^  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald  which  expl-esses  some  of  my  own 
thoughts  on  this  \ery  Important  matter: 

COLLECBII     AJ»D     ROTC 

It  Is  Singular,  at  1  (ast.  that  29  Independent 
college  newspapers  all  would  publish  an  Iden- 
tical editorial,  simultaneously,  demanding 
that  the  Reserve  Ol  Beers'  Training  Corps  be 
abolished  from  all  cimpuses. 

Most  editors,  pel  haps  college  editors  in 
parUcular,  would  p'efer  to  write  their  own 
opinion,  even  if  they  agreed  with  the  others. 

If  nothing  more,  this  sudden  unanimity 
arouses  some  wondiT  about  the  organizing 
effort  that  went  into  this  "spontaneous"  out- 
burst— especially,  sli  ice  eliminating  ROTC  Is 
a  major  aim  of  the  tiot-maklng.  destructive 
outfit  calling  Itself  Siudents  for  a  Democratic 
Society. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  can  be  presumed 
that  the  organizers  of  the  all-of-one-mlnd 
collegiate  opinion  afered  the  same  canned 
editorial  to  all  schools  giving  ROTC  training 
their  batting  average  was  pretty  low.  At  last 
count.  353  colleges  had  ROTC  units— and 
335  more  have  applied  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  units. 

This  year  the  military  services  expect  to  get 
some  25.000  officers  :  rom  college  ROTC  ad- 
vanced courses— all  of  which  are  optional 
With  the  students.  'This  suggests  that  de- 
spite the  college  pape^  editorial  and  the'sDS 
there  still  are  a  sub^antlal  number  of  stu- 
dents interested  in  tMs  type  of  training. 

The  campaign  against  ROTC  is  intem- 
perate and  inconslsteiit.  It  Is  not.  or  shouldn't 
be.  up  to  one  groupj  of  students  to  decide 
what  courses  other  si  udents  should  take   It 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OP    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28.   1969 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday 
marked  the  third  month  that  President 
Richard  Nixon  has  been  in  office  as  37th 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  these 
days  and  weeks,  the  President  has  taken 
courageous  and  noteworthy  steps  to  in- 
sure the  economic  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

In  part.  I  speak  of  the  recent  moves 
by  Mr.  Nixon  charting  a  path  out  of  the 
fiscal  morass  in  which  the  previous  ad- 
ministration left  this  country.  Last  week, 
a  series  of  budget  amendments  began 
coming  to  the  Congress  from  downtown. 
The  message  is  bleak.  Without  substan- 
tial reductions  in  Federal  expenditures 
in  nearly  every  area,  the  cruel  infla- 
tionary trend  will  continue. 

I  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  in  wishing  that  these  re- 
ductions need  not  be  so  stringent  in  some 
areas.  But  wishing  wUl  not  solve  the 
problem  of  inflation.  And  that  is  why 
I  hope  that  there  is  a  community  of 
opinion  in  this  House  and  in  the  other 
body  favoring  in  large  measure  what  the 
President  has  requested.  For  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  Nation,  we  can  do 
no  less. 

Monday.  President  Nixon  sent  another 
message  to  the  Congress,  this  one  further 
outlining  his  approach  to  regaining  fis- 
cal sanity  and  Integrity  on  our  home 
front.  Extension  of  the  surtax  with  re- 
duction to  5  percent  in  January  of  1970 
a  restructuring  of  the  tax  system  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  overtaxed  and 
increase  the  taxes  of  those  undertaxed. 
and  repeal  of  the  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit  are  proposals  that  deserve  and 
will  receive  laborious  attention. 

The  priorities  that  President  Nixon  has 
set  for  the  future  are  seen  In  the  figures 
of  the  budget  amendments,  evident  from 
his  messages  such  as  todays,  and  felt 
from  the  calm  and  confident  approach 
he  has  undertaken  to  our  many  prob- 
lems. As  President  Nixon  moves  into  the 
second  quarter  of  his  first  year  in  office, 
I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Chief  Executive,' 
a  man  that  deserves  singular  commenda- 
tion for  his  contribution  to  our  economic 
well-being. 


Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  historians  who  believe  that  the  20th 
century  will  be  recalled  primarily  as  the 
dawn  of  the  nuclear  age.  Others  believe 
it  will  be  noteworthy  as  that  point  in 
time  when  man  was  first  able  to  break 
the  fetters  of  gravity  and  travel  to  the 
stars.  Still  others  are  of  the  opinion  that 
future  generations  will  regard  genetic 
and  medical  discoveries  as  the  greatest 
contribution  of  our  generation  to  the 
mainstream  of  civilization. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  achieve,  in  our 
time,  a  distinction  which  would  be  more 
important  to  the  future  of  mankind  than 
any  of  these. 

We  can  become  that  generation  in 
which  men,  for  the  first  time,  are  wise 
enough  to  leave  the  earth.  Its  waters,  and 
its  atmophere  in  better  condition  than 
we  found  it. 

Perhaps  "opportunity"  is  misstating 
the  challenge.  More  accurately,  it  is 
mandatory  that  we  gain  a  positive  and 
perpetual  control  over  those  byproducts 
of  civilization  which  are  destroying  our 
physical  environment. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  man  has 
regarded  the  natural  environment  as  a 
great  bank  from  which  to  draw  for  his 
physical  needs.  He  has  also  used  it  as  a 
repository  for  his  waste  products. 

Until  relatively  recent  times  man 
tended  to  regard  the  ability  of  the  en- 
vironment to  sustain  these  functions  as 
infinite. 

Today  we  know  that  every  component 
in  what  we  collectively  term  "the  en- 
vironment" is  not  only  finite— in  some 
cases  we  are  tragically  near  depletion  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  irreversible 
despoilment. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  docu- 
ment here  the  diverse  catastrophes  which 
has  occurred  and  are  occurring  on  the 
land,  in  the  waters,  and  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  planet.  I  think  all  of  us 
would  agree  in  principle  with  the  propo- 
sition that  we  have  fouled  our  own  nest. 
Insofar  as  the  magnitude  of  the  threat 
to  future  generations  Is  concerned,  I  cite 
the  following  stark  word  picture  set 
forth  by  Dr.  David  M.  Gates,  director 
of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  as 
part  of  a  congressional  colloqium  last 
summer : 

A  future  earth  populated  by  half-starved, 
depressed  billions  gasping  for  air,  depleted 
of  oxygen  and  laden  with  pollutants,  thirst- 
ing for  thickened  eutrophlc  water,  struggling 
to  avoid  the  constant  presence  of  one  an- 
other, and  In  essence  continuing  life  at  a  de- 
graded subsistence  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  attack  the  factors  which  are 
degrading  our  environment,  systemati- 
cally and  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  na- 
tional priority. 

I  do  not  imply  that  either  the  execu- 
tive branch  or  the  Congress  have  been 
blind  to  the  threats  or  negligent  in  step- 
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ping  out  to  meet  them.  The  aforemen- 
tioned colloqium — which  was  sponsored 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs — was  held 
to  discuss  establisment  of  a  national  pol- 
icy for  the  environment.  It  graphically 
demonstrated  a  high  level  of  awareness 
in  the  Federal  Government  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problems. 

But  I  do  believe  that  insufficient  hu- 
man and  material  resources  have  been 
brought  to  bear.  Furthermore,  I  think 
that  the  problems  are  so  Interrelated  and 
complex  that  it  is  going  to  require  a 
"systems  management"  approach,  such 
as  we  employ  in  our  most  sophisticated 
space-age  industries,  to  be  equal  to  the 
challenge. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  Congress,  in  my 
view,  to  take  a  slnglemlnded  approach 
in  providing  the  enabling  legislation,  the 
funding  and — perhaps  most  importsmt  of 
all — eternal  oversight  as  the  environ- 
mental salvage  efforts  proceed. 

We  are  not  talking  in  terms  of  a  few 
years  or  even  a  decade  of  environmental 
therapy,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  may  well  take 
100  years  or  more  of  research  and  ap- 
plied science  to  restore  clean  air,  with  a 
proper  balance  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
oxygen.  Or  to  rescue  bodies  of  water  such 
as  Lake  Erie,  San  Francisco  Bay.  and 
the  Potomac  River  from  their  current 
status  as  open  sewers.  Or  to  learn  how  to 
dispose  of  our  solid  wastes  and  our  chem- 
ical and  radiological  poisons  without 
having  them  turn  up  to  bedevil  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  like  Biblical 
plagues.  Or  to  learn  how  to  control  insect 
and  plant  pests  without  killing  our  wild- 
life and  upsetting  our  ecological  balances. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
which  would  establish  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment. 

This  committee  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  many — although  not  all — of  the 
environmental  problems  which  today 
beset  us. 

Initially,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Environment  be  vested 
with  such  areas  of  concern  as  water 
quality,  air  quality,  weather  modifica- 
tion, waste  disposal  of  all  kinds,  pesti- 
cides and  herbicides,  and  acoustic 
problems. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  state  very  clearly 
that  I  do  not  minimize  the  excellent 
work  which  has  been  done  by  a  number 
of  our  present  committees  in  these  very 
areas. 

But  I  do  claim  that  some  of  these 
problems  currently  are  under  the  scru- 
tiny, irregularly,  of  two,  three,  and  even 
four  different  committees,  a  situation 
which  is  neither  efficient  nor  conducive 
to  the  coordinated  leadership  which  the 
Nation  and  the  world  so  desperately 
need  for  the  environmental  quality  cru- 
sade. 

Nor  am  I  the  first  Member  to  propose 
special  emphasis  by  Congress  on  the 
problems  of  the  environment. 

During  the  90th  Congress  a  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Technology  and 
Human  Environment  was  proposed. 

A  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  for 
Marine  and  Atmospheric  Affairs  was 
suggested. 
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Also,  an  unofficial  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  the  Environment  was  formed,  with 
87  Senators  and  Representatives  as  sig- 
nators. 

All  of  these  efforts  are  praiseworthy. 
However,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  sim- 
ply do  not  go  far  enough,  considering 
the  magnitude  and  the  insidiousness  of 
the  problem.  Neither  a  select  commit- 
tee, a  joint  committee  limited  to  the 
setis  and  the  atmosphere,  nor  an  ad  hoc 
committee  would  provide — in  my  opin- 
ion— enough  "horsepower"  for  the  job  at 
hand. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House — matched,  I  would 
hope,  by  an  equivalent  standing  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body  of  Congress — 
is  sorely  needed  to  forge  some  of  the 
landmark  legislation  which  will  be 
needed  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Such  a  committee  would  enable  Mem- 
bers to  apply  themselves  squarely  to  en- 
vironmental problems — with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  professional  staff  which  could 
include  ecologists,  physiologists,  biol- 
ogists, agronomists,  meteorologists,  and 
other  environmental  specialists. 

I  envisage  the  Committee  on  the  En- 
viroimient  as  potentially  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  assignments  in  the  Congress. 
Certainly  I  could  think  of  no  greater  re- 
sponsibihty  than  assuring  a  high  quality 
of  life  for  current  and  future  generations. 


BRINGING  UP  CHILDREN 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  what  I  consider  to  be  a  most 
thoughtful  letter  on  a  most  important 
subject — the  proper  way  to  rear  chil- 
dren. In  order  that  more  of  our  citizens 
may  receive  the  benefits  of  this  corre- 
spondence, I  take  pleasure  in  submit- 
ting the  letter  I  received  from  one  of 
my  constituents.  Cantor  Aaron  Horo- 
witz, of  Wilkes-Barre,  who  has  written 
to  me  previously  on  this  subject.  Cantor 
Horowitz'   letter   follows: 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa., 

April  11. 1969. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  Because  of  the 
controversy  over  the  great  problem  what 
to  do  to  stop  the  trouble  of  the  rebellion 
of  children  against  their  parents,  teachers 
and  schools.  I  take  the  liberty  to  write  to 
you  about  my  letter  which  you  Inserted  In 
the  dally  Congressional  Record,  Volume  107, 
No.  30,  dated  February  21,  1961,  starting  at 
Page  A1094  about  bringing  up  children. 

In  that  letter  my  advice  was  not  to  hit 
children,  because  it  Is  harmful  to  their 
health,  both  physically  and  mentally.  The 
only  way  is  love.  When  children  have  love 
for  their  parents  they  never  do  anything 
that  would  cause  their  parents  harm. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  say  something 
about  the  bad  effect  on  the  health  of  the 
child  from  bodily  punishment.  On  the  spot 
of  the  slap  or  blow  there  Is  a  bruise;  you 
see  a  gathering  of  blood.  It  results  In  a  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  nervous  system.  Inter- 
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ferlng  with  the  normal  processes  of  the 
stomach,  liver  and  other  organs  of  the  body. 

The  mental  effect  Is  even  worse.  The  child 
Is  embarrassed  and  ashamed,  as  well  as  re- 
sentful, over  the  spanking,  and  the  capac- 
ities of  his  thinking  are  diminished.  I  feel 
certain  that  many  young  men  and  women 
are  prisoners  In  Jails  because  of  these  ef- 
fects. 

So,  you  will  ask.  what  shall  we  do  when 
children  commit  bad  acts? 

I  say  a  parent  should  teach  them,  with 
Infinite  patience  and  kindness.  NOT  to  do 
such  things.  The  parent  should  tell  them: 
"Your  action  Is  bad  and  it  makes  me  ill.  Do 
you  want  me  to  be  ill?" 

Here  is  one  episode,  a  fact.  A  group  of  peo- 
ple and  I  were  passengers  in  an  automobile. 
The  driver  was  from  out  of  town  and  had 
with  him  his  little  boy,  about  five  years  old. 
The  boy  acted  up  quite  badly  In  the  car. 
The  father  told  him  many  times  to  stop,  to 
sit  still,  but  to  no  avail.  The  father  then  In- 
formed him  that  he  would  be  spanked  when 
they  came  home.  The  boy  didn't  care.  He 
continued  his  misbehavior. 

So  I  said  to  the  boy:  "Would  you  like  to 
hear  a  nice  story?" 

"Yes."  he  said. 

The  boy  listened  quietly.  When  I  had  fin- 
ished, he  asked  me:  "Do  you  have  another 
story?" 

He  had  changed  entirely,  and  everyone  was 
pleasantly  surprised. 

The  point  Is,  parents  in  general  do  not 
know  better:  they  have  been  punished  by 
their  parents,  and  continue  to  do  the  same 
with  their  own  offspring. 

Here  Is  another  episode.  There  was  a  large 
gathering  of  women  and  children  on  Han- 
cock Street,  at  the  school  yard.  I  was  passing 
by,  and  a  child,  a  boy.  was  Jumping  up  and 
down  on  the  sidewalk  In  front  of  me.  His 
mother  said:  "Let  the  man  pass  by."  The 
child  obeyed,  and  let  me  pass  by.  But.  never- 
theless, the  mother  reached  over  and  struck 
him  on  the  back. 

I  stopped,  and  asked  her:  "Why  did  you 
spaink  him?" 

She  turned  to  me  Indignantly  and  said:  "I 
am  his  mother!" 

Just  these  days  we  read  In  the  paper,  a 
mother  killed  her  3-year-old  child.  And  Just 
the  other  day  there  was  a  report  a  step-father 
killed  his  3-year-old  baby. 

I  say  we  have  to  stop  the  old  tradition  of 
hitting  children. 

It  is  no  excuse  that  the  mother  or  father 
is  tired,  or  busy,  or  has  no  patience  to  act 
lovingly  with  tlie  children.  Those  same  par- 
ents were  not  too  busy  to  make  love  and 
procreate  their  children. 

The  advice  I  give  them — patient,  kindly, 
non-violent  teaching — requires  more  time 
and  effort,  that's  all.  Parents  merely  take  the 
shortest  way,  In  slapping  their  child:  It  helps 
quickly  only  for  the  moment.  For  the  child 
repeats  his  mischiefs,  and  they  have  to  strike 
him  many  times  during  the  day. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  another  example 
about  the  way  of  love  to  children  In  producing 
the  best  results. 

When  we  had  our  Hebrew  School  on  East 
Northhampton  Street  In  Wilkes-Barre.  there 
were  a  number  of  Hebrew  teachers,  all  of 
them  fine  people  and  good  Instructors. 

But  one  of  them.  Mr.  Eskolsky.  knew  how 
to  create  a  way  of  love  with  his  disciples; 
and  all  of  them — many  of  them  now  prom- 
inent lawyers,  businessmen  and  civic  lead- 
ers— admire  Mr.  Eskolsky  for  the  wonderful 
Infiuence  he  was  on  them,  in  acquiring 
knowledge  about  Judaism.  In  acquiring 
knowledge  about  life.  The  love  and  respect 
he  gave  them,  elicited  love  and  respect,  and 
a  lifelong  admiration,  for  him. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Eskolsky  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  today's  President  of  Israel,  Presi- 
dent Shazar. 
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I  am  writing  thla  to  you,  Congreasman 
Flood,  m  the  hojje  mat  you  might  have  these 
remarks  placed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
as  a  guide  to  parents. 

I  also  feel  th»t  you  would  be  doing  an- 
other nne  servlc^  to  your  constituents  (an- 
other of  so  man^  you  have  done)  If  my  orig- 
inal letter  to  yo<i.  which  you  had  placed  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  could  be  repro- 
duced and  sent  bfcr  you  as  a  guide  to  mothers 
and  fathers  whe«ever  possible  to  send  them. 

With  best  wls4es  for  continued  success  In 
the  splendid  Job  you  are  doing  for  all  the 
people.  I  remain  i 

Very  stncefely, 

Cantor  Aahon  Hobowttz. 


PAPERMILL      iBEGINS      WORK 
POLLUTION  ABATEMENT 


ON 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or   MAINK 

IN  THE  HOtJSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Afondaj/;  April  28.   1969 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
abatenient  of  wiater  pollution  and  con- 
servation of  our  Water  resources  are  mat- 
ters of  high  priority  among  Members  of 
Congress  and  a|  thoughtful  Americans. 
Responsibly,  We  have  undertaken  a 
commitment  to  reclaim  polluted  lakes 
and  streams,  to  end  practices  of  waste 
disposal  which  pose  a  threat  to  our  en- 
vironment. 

Federal  funds  have  been  provided  to 
aid  industries  .and  municipalities  to 
build  waste  treatment  plants  and  other 
facilities  to  redi^e  water  pollution  Un- 
fortunately, tha  funds  available  have 
fallen  far  short  (if  what  is  needed  to  ac- 
complish our  gotl  and  many  industries 
and  local  govehiments  have  delayed 
action.  | 

It  is  my  pleasure  today  to  pay  respect 
to  a  firm  that  dild  not  wait  for  Govern- 
ment funds  and  chose  not  to  delay.  The 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  in  connection  with 
Its  operations  at  Woodland,  Maine  re- 
cently started  construction  of  a  pollu- 
tion control  plant  for  their  papermill  a 
project  that  will  cost  them  $4.5  million 
I  submit  for  tlje  Record  a  press  cllp- 
pmg  which  describes  the  Georgia-Pacific 
project,  a  project  which  has  earned  the 
praise  of  Maine's  Governor,  Kenneth  M 
Curtis,  as  well  as  my  own. 

The  article  folows: 
[Prom  the  Bangor    (Maine)    News,  Apr    15 

1969) 
P.u>EB  Mill  BEcins  Work  on  Pollution 
Ab  \tement 
Woodland.— Grou  nd  was  broken  here  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  tie  Oeorgla-Paclflc  Paper 
Co.  mills  by  Gov.  ICenneth  M.  Curtis  for  a 
new  $4.6  million  pclluaon  abatement  plant 
which,  when  completed,  will  eliminate  the 
major  source  of  industrial  poUuUon  in  the 
St.  Croix  River. 

ConstrucUon  of  1  he  plant  is  expected  to 
begin  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  a  comple- 
tion date  has  been  set  for  late  December  of 
this  year. 

In  essence,  the  highly  automated  plant  will 
remove  objectionable  colors  from  chemicals 
and  suspended  soU^  wastes  from  the  pulp 
and  paper  mill  opeitetlon.  It  will  also  eUml- 
nate  biochemical  oiygen  demands  required 
in  the  Georgla-Pacifljc  process. 

The  pollution  abatement  plant  wiU  proc- 
ess 30  million  galldns  of  water  each  day 
which  is  sufficient  t  >  supply  water  to  a  city 
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of  330.000  people  dally,  according  to  General 
Manager  Edward  G.  Wilson. 

Arriving  at  4:30  p.m.,  Gov.  CurUs  spoke 
before  a  gallery  of  onlookers,  including  sev- 
eral other  state  department  heads,  figures  in 
the  Canadian  government,  local  community 
leaders,  mill  workers,  and  residents  of  area 
communities. 

Curtis  praised  the  firm's  decision,  "Be- 
cause it  was  made  when  opportunities  exist- 
ed for  delay."  He  suggested  also  that,  "The 
primary  lack  of  progress  against  water  pollu- 
tion Is  a  lack  of  suAcient  federal  funds 
which  hampers  progress  m  two  ways.  Plrst, 
absence  of  money.  Secondly,  the  excuse  it 
provides  for  certain  groups  to  drag  their  feet 
or  refrain  from  any  action." 

He  also  said  that  Georgia-Pacific's  action 
is  setting  a  "healthy  example  for  the  state." 
Maine's  water  pollution  problem,  industrial 
and  samtary,  will  cost  an  estimated  $320  mll- 
Uon  to  cure.  The  Georgia-Pacific  abatement 
plant  will  take  »4.6  million  of  this. 

Georgia-Pacific  and  other  forward-looking 
companies  are  investing  in  Maine's  environ- 
ment, as  well  as  in  Maine's  economy,  the  gov- 
ernor said. 

Among  those  in  attendance  at  the  ground- 
breaking ceremomes  were:  James  E.  Keefe, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Economic  Devel- 
opment; Donaldson  Coombs  chairman  of  the 
Water  and  Air  Environmental  Improvement 
Commission;  Calais  City  Manager,  Louis 
Ayoob;  Richard  Burgess,  president  of  the 
Calais  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Pred  Nicholson,  president  of  the  St. 
Stephen,  N.B.  Board  of  Trade;  Erwln  Brown, 
mayor  of  St.  Stephen,  N.B.;  Sam  Wheelock, 
chairman  of  the  St.  Stephen  Water  Commis- 
sion; C.  Arnold  Brown,  Washington  Coimty 
Commissioner;  Alfred  Bowden,  president  of 
the  Charlotte  County,  N.B.  Board  of  Trade; 
John  DrlscoU,  mayor  of  Mllltown,  N.B. 
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Atlantic  traffic  forecasts  suggest  that  pas- 
senger  traffic  will  Increase  four  times  by 
1975,  and  cargo  traffic  U  likely  to  Increase 
even  more  quickly.  Within  Europe,  too,  the 
trend  wlU  be  the  same. 

Massive  increases  in  passenger  and  freight 
traffic  win  not  mean  a  proportionate  Increase 
in  the  number  of  aircraft  used,  because 
bigger  aircraft  will  be  in  service.  Long-haul 
"Jumbo  Jets,"  seaUng  400  or  600  passengers, 
will  become  common  in  the  early  1970's 
Over  shorter  distances,  airbuses  will  carry 
250  passengers.  Nevertheless,  experts  fore- 
cast that  in  1075  air  traffic  control  services 
will  handle  twice  as  many  planes  as  they  do 
today.  Control  problems  will  multiply  be- 
cause much  of  the  new  traffic  will  be  assigned 
altitudes  above  20.000  feet,  the  upper  airspace 
that  has  long  been  reserved  for  military  air- 
craft.  The  coordination  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary aircraft  movements  will  therefore  have 
to  be  intensified. 
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MR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or  MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,   1969 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
that  we  are  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  adequacy  of  our  own  domestic  air 
traffic  control  system,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  article  on  "Eurocontrol"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  March  issue  of  European 
Community. 

Eurocontrol  will  afifect  the  safety  of 
the  daily  flights  of  American  commercial 
airlines  in  Europe,  and  it  will  be  to  the 
benefit  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  will  fly  to  or  in  Europe 
aboard  carriers  of  any  nationality.  The 
European  achievement  in  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  coordination  should  be 
encouraging  to  all  of  us.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 

The  article  follows: 
Euroconthol:  Ais  Safett  in  the  Seventies 


(Note.— The  United  States  and  11  Euro- 
pean governments  are  working  to  prevent  air 
Jams  in  Europe  of  the  kind  New  York  experi- 
enced last  fall.  To  coordinate  their  airspace 
control  systems.  In  1963  they  formed  Euro- 
control,  the  European  Organization  for  the 
Safety  of  Air  NavlgaUon,  with  headquarters 
in  Brussels  near  those  of  the  European 
Community.) 

Rapid  Increases  in  the  numbers,  size,  and 
speed  of  aircraft  since  the  last  war  has 
created  air  traffic  problems.  The  crowded  sky 
is  rapidly  growing  more  congested.  Trans- 


EXJBOCONTBOL  formed  on  EUROPEAN  INITIATIVE 

Because  of  the  nature  and  scale  of  modern 
air  traffic  problems  make  it  Impossible  for  any 
single  country  to  solve  them  alone,  the  min- 
isters responsible  for  civil  and  military  avia- 
tion In  the  Benelux  countries.  Prance 
Britain,  and  Italy  began  in  1960  to  prepare 
what  was  to  become  the  Eurocontrol  Conven- 
tion. 

They  decided  to  form  an  organization  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  Permanent  Commis- 
sion and  the  administration  of  an  executive 
body,  the  Air  Traffic  Services  Agency.  Euro- 
control  came  into  existence  on  March  1.  1963 
A  year  later,  the  safety  of  air  navigation  in 
the  upper  airspace  of  Western  Europe  was 
entrusted  to  it.  After  participating  in  pre- 
paratory studies  for  the  Convention,  Italy 
withdrew  from  the  group  of  founders,  but 
later  signed  a  cooperation  agreement.  Ireland 
Joined  the  Organization  in  1965;  and  the 
umted  States,  the  Scandinavian  countries 
Switzerland,  and  Portugal  have  also  signed 
individual  agreements. 

The  Agency's  task  is  to  coordinate  upper 
airspace  traffic  control  systems  for  the  mem- 
ber countries  and  to  Install  the  facilities  re- 
quired to  operate  these  services  satisfactorily. 
To  discharge  this  task,  it  works  closely  with 
the  military  authorities  and  can,  VTlth  the 
Eurocontrol  Commission's  approval,  open  re- 
search and  experimental  centers  and  schools 
for  advanced  and  specialized  personnel  train- 
ing. The  Agency  Is  financed  directly  by  the 
member  states,  whose  contributions  are  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  their  gross  national 
product. 

FIRST    ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  Eurocontrol  Commission  has  so  far 
decided  to  Install  control  centers  in  Luxem- 
bourg and  near  Maastricht  In  the  Nether- 
lands, and  to  open  an  experimental  center  at 
Bretlgny,  near  Pans. 

The  first  International  control  center, 
Maastricht,  will  control  flights  In  the  Bene- 
lux-North Germany  area  of  80,000  square 
miles.  With  computers  and  other  modern 
equipment.  180  controllers  will  be  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  23,000  miles  of  air  routes. 
Building  began  in  October  1966,  and  the 
center  Is  scheduled  to  become  operative  in 
1972.  Each  control  team  will  be  able  to  han- 
dle 16  aircraft.  Instead  of  six  as  Is  customary 
today. 

Eurocontrol  is  preparing  the  equipment, 
personnel,  and  procedures  it  will  need  at  the 
Bretlgny  experimental  center.  The  installa- 
tion includes  one  of  the  most  powerful  high- 
capacity  control  simtilators  In  the  world, 
which  will  enable  technicians  to  monitor  300 
flights  In  a  region  covered  by  six  radar  sta- 
tions, equivalent  to  what  wotUd  be  found  In 
a  dense  traffic  area  of  about  20.000  square 
miles.  The  simulator  is  an  ideal  tool  for  plan- 
ning supersomc  aircraft  arrivals  In  crowded 
airlanes  and  calculating  their  holding  pat- 
terns. 


Safety  and  economy  Justify  the  Interna- 
tional public  service  performed  by  Eurocon- 
trol. In  a  few  years,  one  error  in  navigation 
could  cause  the  crash  of  an  aircraft  with  five 
hundred  persons  on  board.  By  functioning 
around  the  clock,  Eurocontrol  will  enable  air- 
lines to  operate  at  any  time  instead  of  only 
in  daylight  and  favorable  weather  conditions. 

Eurocontrol  should  help  ensure  the 
smoothest  flow  of  traffic  at  each  aircraft's 
optimum  altitude  and  lowest  operating  costs. 
If  not,  detours,  delays,  Increased  fuel  con- 
sumption, and  unforeseen  stops  will  result, 
all  of  which  mean  greatly  increased  costs.  It 
costs  between  $3,000  and  $3,600  an  hour  to 
keep  a  Boeing  707  in  the  air,  and  over  $1,200 
an  hour  for  a  Caravelle. 


SENATOR  DOLE'S  SPEECH  AT  KAN- 
SAS STATE  UNIVERSITY  OUT- 
LINES WAYS  TO  DEAL  WITH 
PROBLEM   OF  MALNUTRITION 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kansas  is  a 
leading  State  in  the  production  of  food. 
It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Kansas, 
the  Honorable  Bob  Dole,  has  been  as- 
signed to  membership  on  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs. 

Senator  Dole  is  uniquely  qualified  for 
this  important  post.  While  a  Congress- 
man, he  served  for  8  years  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  As  one  of  the 
most  imaginative  and  dedicated  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  Mr.  Dole  authored 
an  important  amendment  to  Public  Law 
480  which  ultimately  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President.  The  Dole  amendment 
provides  "farmer  to  farmer"  assistance 
to  imderdeveloped  nations  in  their  efforts 
to  produce  adequate  food. 

After  intensive  study  and  personal  ob- 
servation of  nutritional  deficiencies  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  Congressman  Dole  was 
convinced  that  the  rapidly  increasing 
populations  of  those  emerging  areas  des- 
perately needed  technical  assistance 
from  American  farmers  and  scientists  to 
avert  widespread  famine  before  the  end 
of  this  century. 

His  amendment  was  an  appropriate 
response  to  this  challenge. 

Americans  are  fortunate  that  a  hu- 
manitarian of  the  stature  of  Senator 
Dole  has  been  assigned  to  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs.  His  broad  backgroimd  in  the 
general  area  of  the  committee's  concern 
provides  elements  of  expertise  which  any 
Congressional  committee  must  have  to 
fimction  effectively. 

Senator  Dole  recently  spoke  to  the 
All-University  Open  House  Convocation 
at  Kansas  State  University  at  Manhat- 
tan, Kans.  His  remarks  were  directed  to 
the  problems  of  malnutrition  in  America. 

Senator  Dole  stressed  the  essential 
role  that  local  authorities  and  private 
enterprise  must  play  in  any  successful 
effort  to  remove  the  disgrace  of  mal- 
nutrition from  this  Nation,  with  all  its 
wealth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Because  of  the  national  interest  in  this 
problem  and  because  I  feel  Senator 
Dole's  views  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  con- 
cerned Members,  I  insert  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Robert  Dole  at  All-Uni- 
versity Open  House  Convocation,  Kansas 
State  Universitt,  Manhattan,  Kans., 
April  12,  1969 

I  appreciate  participating  In  this  All-Unl- 
verslty  open  bouse  convocation  of  Kansas 
State  University  and  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  you.  It  is  very  Important 
that  there  exists  a  continuing  dialogue  be- 
tween those  of  us  In  government  and  the 
umverslty  community.  The  primary  mission 
of  government  should  be  to  maintain  and  try 
to  Improve  the  environment  and  quality  of 
life  for  all  our  people.  To  you,  individually, 
this  may  Involve  your  education  and  the 
contribution  you  can  make  subsequent  to 
graduation. 

As  a  community,  it  requires  the  university 
to  become  Increasingly  Involved  In  the  com- 
plex array  of  seemingly  Insoluble  problems 
of  our  time — problems  which  must  be  solved 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  life  as  we  rec- 
ognize It. 

For  the  past  one  third  of  this  century, 
we  have  worried  about  the  economic  impera- 
tive— who  received  what  share  of  the  eco- 
nomic pie.  For  the  last  one  third  of  this  cen- 
tury, we  must  also  be  concerned  with  the 
environmental  imperative — pollution,  land 
use.  transportation,  and  our  greatest  prob- 
lem, the  disadvantaged,  whether  they  be  In 
an  urban  ghetto  or  the  rural  areas  of  our 
Nation.  In  the  years  ahead,  the  solutions  to 
these  matters  will  require  the  thought  and 
the  energies  of  all  of  us,  both  in  and  out 
of  government.  As  Mark  Twain  once  observed, 
"life  Is  Just  one  damned  thing  after  an- 
other." 

The  wonder  of  science  and  technology  has 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  disadvantaged  that 
they  will  soon  be  able  to  Improve  their  lot. 
With  the  ever  Increasing  ability  of  our  farm- 
ers to  produce  bigger  yields  and  better  qual- 
ity food  products,  it  is  now  p>06sible  to  relieve 
man  of  want:  It  Is  to  this  point  that  I  wish 
to  address  myself  today. 

The  existence  of  widespread  malnutrition 
in  America  has  been  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion In  the  past  12  months.  At  present,  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Hiunan  Needs,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  Is 
compiling  testimony  and  making  personal 
investigations  throughout  the  country 
In  an  attempt  to  Identify  the  problem  and 
arrive  at  recommendations  for  remedial  leg- 
islation and  possible  administrative  action. 

DEFINITIONS 

Before  proceeding.  It  might  be  well  to  de- 
fine the  conditions  to  which  I  will  refer 
throughout  this  discussion.  Hunger,  the  term 
most  commonly  used  when  talking  about 
this  problem,  has  both  a  quantitative  and 
qualitative  definition.  Webster's  7th  new 
Collegiate  dictionary  describes  hunger  as  "a 
craving  or  urgent  need  for  food  or  a  specific 
nutrient".  The  extremes  of  hunger  create  the 
condition  of  starvation  which  may  result  m 
death. 

The  malnutrition  that  bo  many  Americans 
sufifer  from  is  Inadequacy  of  a  substance  or 
substances  required  "to  promote  growth" 
and  necessary  "to  repair  the  natural  wastage 
of  organic  life". 

Hunger  exists  and  starvation  may  occur  as 
a  result,  but  the  overriding  problem  is  the 
extent  of  malnutrition  among  the  poor. 

There  are  many  causes  of  malnutrition — 
ignorance  of  the  need  for  or  what  constitutes 
an  adequate  diet,  unsatisfactory  housing 
and  sanitation  that  results  in  parasitic  In- 
festation, as  well  as  those  factors  that  can 
be  determined  clinically  and  that  may  oc- 
cur In  people  at  all  economic  levels.  But 
there  are  numerous  people  In  thla  affiuent 
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country  who  suffer  from  malnutrition  be- 
cause they  have  been  unable  to  afford  the 
right  kinds  of  food. 

PRESENT    programs 

This  audience  should  know  more  about 
food  assistance  programs — the  accomplish- 
ments and  the  unmet  needs. 

There  are  two  basic  programs  to  provide 
families  food  to  prepare  and  eat  In  their 
homes — the  Commodity  Distribution  Pro- 
gram and  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  In  ad- 
dition, there  Is  a  new  program  to  provide 
special  supplementary  foods  for  pregnant 
and  nursing  mothers  and  small  children 
based  on   medical  determinations. 

SCHOOL    LUNCH    PROORAM 

The  Other  major  group  of  programs  Is 
designed  to  provide  nutritious  meals  in 
group  situations  to  children,  both  In  school 
and  out  of  school.  In  this  category  Is  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program,  which  has 
been  In  operation  since  1946.  More  recently, 
under  the  Child  Nutritions  Act  of  1966,  Fed- 
eral assistance  provides  for  breakfast  pro- 
grams In  qualified  schools.  The  90th  session 
of  Congress  approved  legislation  providing 
for  Federal  assistance  to  feeding  programs  In 
non-school  situations  such  as  child  care  cen- 
ters and  settlement  houses  for  young  chil- 
dren and  group  feeding  programs  during 
the  summer  months  for  children  high  school 
grade  and  under. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  Is 
Improving  vhe  nutrition  of  all  children  re- 
gardless of  their  family's  Income.  This  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  not  only  provide  at 
least  one-third  of  the  child's  dally  require- 
ments of  the  basic  nutrients,  but  teach  the 
children  good  nutrition  through  becoming 
accustomed  to  eating  well-balanced  meals. 

The  Federal  Government  prescribes  meal- 
type  requirements  for  these  programs  that 
Insure  nutritionally  adequate  meals;  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  to  the  States  and 
to  the  schools  In  many  forms  and  more  di- 
rectly, cash  reimbursement  for  meals  served, 
donated  commodities,  and  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  substantial  funds  to  assist  the 
schools  In  obtaining  necessary  lunch  room 
equipment. 

The  Congress  has  provided  that  lunches 
be  served  free  or  at  reduced  price  to  those 
children  who  cannot  afford  to  pay.  However, 
the  fact  Is  that  there  are  millions  of  poor 
children  who  are  not  participating  In  the 
program.  We  have  passed  legislation  to  help 
correct  this,  and  the  newer  programs  under 
the  child  nutrition  act  and  the  provision  for 
group  feeding  In  non-school  situations  have 
been  aimed  toward  reaching  these  poor 
children. 

COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 

A  second  program  provides  for  commodity 
distribution.  This  program  is  operated 
through  agreements  with  State  agencies,  the 
Federal  Government  buys  the  commodities 
and  delivers  them  In  carload  lots  to  points 
within  the  States.  The  States  are  responsible 
for  ordering  commodities  and  accounting  for 
them  and  supervising  the  operation  of  the 
program  In  the  local  areas.  The  local  govern- 
ment, usually  the  county.  Is  responsible  for 
determining  eligibility  and  actually  distrib- 
uting the  commodities, 

The  supplemental  food  program  I  men- 
tioned earlier  operates  through  health  facili- 
ties serving  the  poor,  and  is  based  on  medical 
determinations  that  the  mothers  and  young 
children  need  supplemental  foods. 

FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

The  food  stamp  program  is  designed  to 
reach  the  same  group  with  essentially  the 
same  eligibility  standards  as  commodity  dis- 
tribution. Under  this  program  the  Federal 
Government  provides  the  coupons.  Including 
the  full  cost  of  the  subsidy  as  well  as  about 
one-third  of  the  local  cost  of  administering 
the  program.  Again,  this  program  Is  operated 
through  agreements  with  State  public  wel- 
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fare  agencies  who  aasume  full  responslbUity 
for  operation  within  the  State.  However,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  assumes  responsl* 
blUty  for  supervision. 

In  general,  und*r  thla  program  the  families 
pay  about  what  they  would  spend  for  food 
each  month  In  tl^e  absence  of  the  program 
and  receive  food  Coupons  or  stamps  that  are 
worth  considerably  more  than  they  pay.  On 
a  national  averagf  of  all  Incomes  and  family 
sizes  they  pay  oni  the  ratio  of  about  te  for 
$10  worth  of  couoons. 

As  an  example,  the  general  schedule  gov- 
erning eligibility  I  a  Kansas  for  a  four-person 
family  Is  as  foUovs; 


Incom* 


«0 

UOtoUO... 
K0to$70... 
tll0to$120. 
t200  10  t220. 


paid  50  cents  per 
food  stamps  worth 


User's  con-       Food  stamps 
tributioq  worth 


$2 
14 
28 
48 
S8 


$52 
56 
6« 
82 
92 


By  law.  the  cotimodlty  distribution  pro- 
gram cannot  be  u:.Ulzed  In  areas  where  the 
food  stamp  program  Is  In  efTect. 

Recently,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
ClMTord  **-.  Hardld,  offered  a  pilot  program 
to  -Soutk-CaroUna  to  provide  food  stamps 
without  cost  to  families  who  have  very  little 
or  no  Income  in  Jiisper  and  Beaufort  Coun- 
ties. Although  thefe  counties  had  previous- 
ly had  a  food  sta<np  program,  the  families 

'-■''"         -  tnonth  per  person,  to  get 

»58. 


THE     1970    BtTDCET 

The  FY  1970  buc  get  provides  for  substan- 
tially Increased  apj  )roprlatlons  for  the  child 
feeding  programs  Sot  low  Income  families 
for  this  current  yekr.  In  the  past  few  years 
the  local  communl  ;les  have  inaugurated  the 
school  lunch  progrfem  In  additional  schools, 
and  are  now  operating  In  schools  that  rep- 
resent about  80  per:ent  of  the  national  aver- 
age dally  school  at:endance.  Last  year  there 
were  about  19  million  children  participating 
In  the  school  luncl.  program  with  about  2.3 
million  of  these  children  receiving  their 
meals  free  or  at  reduced  cost. 

With  Increased  unds  for  this  year  the 
program  will  go  In  »  more  schools  and  will 
be  serving  about  1  million  more  needy  chil- 
dren lunches  at  fr»e  or  reduced  prices.  At 
the  same  time  the  breakfast  program  has 
been  growing.  A  very  high  proportion  of 
these  breakfasts  are  free  and  the  others 
served  at  very  nominal  cost— 10  or  15  cents. 
I  have  gone  into  detail  here  to  show  the 
progress  which  has  been  made.  Nevertheless, 
many  needs  remal^  and  the  problems  of 
meeting  these  needs  tare  great. 

A  major  problem  is  the  motivation  of  and 
securing  support  fram  the  local  communi- 
ties. Regardless  of  tlie  mechanism  in  the  last 
analysis,  success  of  >;hese  programs  In  meet- 
ing the  unmet  need  depends  on  the  local 
community. 

Although  there  Is  now  either  a  food  stamp 
or  commodity  dlstrl  jutlon  program  In  every 
one  of  the  1,000  lowest  income  counUes,  there 
Is  a  substantial  proMem  In  making  the  pro- 
grams available  to  1  hose  who  need  this  as- 
sistance. Unfortunaiely,  there  are  over  450 
counties  and  independent  cities  left  In  the 
country  which  have  no  family  food  assist- 
ance although  reside  nts  of  these  areas  would 
otherwise   be  ellglbli!. 

Wherever  there  aie  people  who  would  be 
eligible  for  one  of  ;he  programs.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  authorities  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  Implement  the  appro- 
priate program. 

Kj  NBAS 

Here  In  Kansas  as  of  February  1969  there 
were  3.060  people  psrticlpating  In  the  food 
stamp  program  In  B  covmtles.  Since  that 
time,  3  other  coiintlis  have  been  designated 
for  the  food  stamp  program  and  Neosho 
County  will  enter  by  May.  AddltlonaUy.  on 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

April  2,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ceived a  request  from  the  Kansas  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare  requesting  Harvey 
and  Montgomery  Counties  be  admitted  to 
the  program. 

At  the  same  time,  the  food  stamp  program 
Is  operating.  11,088  people  In  14  counties  in 
Kansas  are  participating  in  the  commodity 
donation  program. 

It  would  appear  from  these  statistics  that 
the  State  and  local  officials  in  Kansas  are 
attempting  to  make  these  programs  available 
to  a  greater  number  of  eligible  families. 

IDENTIFYING    PROBLEM 

As  an  aid  to  local.  State,  and  Federal  offi- 
cials In  identifying  the  problem,  a  national 
nutrition  survey  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment. This  Is  a  survey  of  thousands  of  fami- 
lies In  the  lowest  quarter  Income  brackets  in 
10  widely  scattered  States,  conducted  by 
specially  trained  medical  personnel.  Prelimi- 
nary results  have  disclosed  that: 

About  one  third  of  the  pre-school  children 
examined  exhibit  signs  of  anemia  such  as 
fatigue,  llstlessness,  an  inability  to  perform. 

Growth  retardation,  often  companion  to 
permanent  brain  damage.  Is  common. 

33^^  of  the  children  examined  under  6 
show  signs  of  vitamin  A  deficiency,  unknown 
to  any  child  who  simply  drinks  enough  milk. 

There  are  children  In  this  country  who 
have  rickets  and  scurvy  and  beriberi,  ma- 
rasmus and  kwashiorkor.  These  are  diseases 
common  in  developing  countries  and  usually 
associated  with  famine. 

This  national  nutrition  survey  and  my 
personal  experience  indicate  malnutrition  Is 
a  very  real  problem   in  America.    {Discuss) 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PROTEIN 

Protein  deprived  children  do  not  learn  as 
well  in  their  formative  years  as  their  well- 
fed  counterparts.  There  is  evidence  that  their 
mental  capacity,  because  of  retarded  brain 
growth,  is  permanently  Impaired.  Added  to 
this  is  the  Impact  of  maternal  malnutrition. 
Dr.  John  A.  Churchill  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness says  that  maternal  malnutrition  may  be 
the  single  most  Important  cause  of  a  host  of 
subtle  birth  defects,  from  lower  intelligence 
to  speech  and  hearing  impediments. 

Protein  malnutrition  Is  condemning  future 
generations  to  poor  performance.  The  most 
pernicious  cycle  is  that  where  people  are 
too  poor  to  eat  well,  they  develop  poorly.  Un- 
able to  achieve,  they  possibly  get  poorer. 
Obviously,  if  personal  and  national  goals  are 
to  be  achieved,  this  cycle  must  be  broken. 
Protein  malnutrition  is  a  block  to  national 
development. 

FORTIFIED   FOODS 

Many  groups,  including  International  as 
well  aa  Individual  Government  agencies  and 
private  organizations,  have  developed  food 
formulas  to  meet  this  problem  of  protein  mal- 
nutrition. Such  a  food  preparation  must 
meet  stringent  standards  of  nutritional  qual- 
ity, and  at  the  same  time  be  available  in  large 
quantities  at  low  cost.  The  food  must  be 
transportable  without  problems,  easily  pre- 
pared for  use,  and  readily  acceptable  by  the 
children. 

The  United  States  milling  and  bulgur  in- 
dustries have  formulated  such  a  food  prod- 
uct based  on  wheat.  It  Is  precooked  and  de- 
signed for  use  as  a  beverage  gruel,  soup  or 
dessert.  It  is  called  wheat  soya  blend.  An- 
other of  the  low  cost,  high  protein  foods  Is 
C.9.M.— a  com-soya-mllk  blend.  Kansas  may 
play  an  Important  part  in  the  development 
of  such  food  products,  as  bulgur  Is  already 
being  produced  In  Hutchinson  by  the  Farm- 
ers Cooperative  Association. 

OUR   EFFORTS 

We  must  exploit  to  the  fullest  these  new 
capabilities  of  our  food  sciences  to  help  at- 
tain better  nutrition.  As  part  of  this  effort 
I  urged  In  a  meeting  with  Secretary  of  HEW 
Robert  H.  Finch,  and  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
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ture.  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  that  we  fully  ex- 
plore the  role  of  the  private  sector  In  do- 
mestic development,  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion of  fortified  foods.  Pursuant  to  that  meet- 
ing. I  Joined  my  Republican  colleagues  on  the 
nutrition  and  human  needs  committee  In 
urging  the  appointment  of  a  "private  sector 
task  force"  composed  of  representatives  of 
universities,  food  companies  and  other  In- 
terested groups  and  organizations  to  study 
this  matter  in  depth.  To  assist  in  identifying 
our  problems  in  Kansas  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  possible  legislative  action.  I 
am  appointing  a  committee  to  be  chaired  by 
former  Senator  Prank  Carlson,  which  will 
report  to  me  within  the  next  3  months. 

In  eliminating  malnutrition,  the  combined 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  voluntary 
resources  must  be  marshaled  to  provide  nu- 
trition education  and  homemakers  training 
in  buying,  preparing  and  serving  nutritious 
meals.  Kansas  State  University,  through  its 
cooperative  extension  service  is  making  a 
valuable  contribution  in  this  area.  Special 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  funds  were 
offered  to  Kansas  to  "help  families  get  more 
for  the  dollars  they  spend  for  food  and  other 
necessities." 

The  K.S.U.  extension  aides  will  work  di- 
rectly with  limited  Income  families  In  their 
own  neighborhoods  by  suggesting  ways  to 
Improve  skills  in  shopping,  selecting  food, 
planning  meals,  and  using  available  rom- 
modules. 

PRESIDENT'S    POSITION 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  President  Nixon 
recognizes  the  complexity  and  the  gravity 
of  the  problem  I  have  discussed  with  you 
today.  On  February  3,  1969,  in  talking  to  the 
top  levels  of  USDA  employees,  he  .said: 

"But  I  know  that  all  of  you  are  aware, 
as  I  am,  that  those  surpluses  are  a  great 
bounty  for  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
means  that  we  can  effectively  deal  with  the 
problems  of  hunger  in  this  country  and  help 
with  the  problems  of  hunger  in  the  world 
because  we  are  able  to  produce  so  much. 

"So  that  presents  the  challenge  to  the  men 
and  women  in  this  room,  the  leaders  of  this 
Department,  those  upon  whom  the  Secretary 
Is  going  to  rely  to  obtain  the  advice  so  that 
we  can  effectively  use  this  tremendous  pro- 
ductive capacity  which  this  Department  has 
helped  to  build  through  the  years;  so  that 
we  can  effectively  use  It  in  a  scientific  way 
to  attack  the  problems  of  hunger,  of  malnu- 
triUon  and  all  of  its  assets  in  this  Nation, 
and  thereby  also  to  set  perhaps  an  example 
to  other  nations  In  the  world. 

"It  Is  an  exciting  problem.  It  Is  one  in 
which  I  have  asked  the  secretary  to  assume 
a  special  responsibility  in  the  meetings  In 
the  cabinet  and  in  the  other  various  groups 
in  which  he  sits  and  which  I  am  also  present 
We  are  going  to  work  on  this  problem." 

CONCLTTSION 

Certainly.  Improvements  have  been  made 
and  win  continue  to  be  made.  We  need  the 
concerned  Interest  of  everyone  here  But 
what  contributions  can  you  make  in  meeting 
this  new  fresh  challenge?  As  students  of 
science,  economics,  sociology,  and  all  the 
other  specialization,  there  is  room  for  new 
suggestions— new  leads.  How  can  we  use  our 
llnuted  budgets  most  constructively  in  this 
effort  to  save  and  improve  lives?  Nutrition 
is  a  key  to  a  better  future. 

To  you  men  and  women,  this  Is  a  domestic 
challenge  worthy  of  your  talents  and  in- 
volvement. 
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WHO  WILL  SIGN? 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  on  April 


23,  1969,  serves  as  a  reminder  that  there 
is  a  discharge  petition  on  the  clerk's  desk 
to  bring  H.R.  7778  out  for  a  vote.  Mem- 
bers are  urged  to  sign  the  petition.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Who  Will  Sign? 

Those  congressmen  who  accepted  a  41% 
pay  Increase  over  what  they  said  was  their 
personal  opposition,  are  now  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  prove  their  sincerity. 

Rep.  M.  G.  Snyder  (R-Ky.)  is  filing  a  pe- 
tition in  the  house  calling  for  a  vote  on  a 
bin  "to  rescind  the  pay  Increases  for  members 
of  congress  and  other  federal  officials." 

Although  the  senate  voted  for  the  pay  In- 
creases, the  house  never  did.  and  they  became 
effective  automatically.  Asserting  that  "your 
constituents  have  a  right  to  know  where  you 
stand,"  Snyder  is  urging  his  colleagues  to  sign 
the  discharge  petition  which  will  force  his 
bill  to  a  vote. 

It  will  require  the  signatures  of  a  major- 
ity— at  least  218 — of  the  members  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor.  On  the  behalf  of  irritated 
taxpayers,  we  Intend  to  watch  closely  to  see 
who  signs  the  Snyder  discharge  petition. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE WATER  QUALITY  IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT  OP  1969 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  recent  resolution 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  expressing 
their  endorsement  and  support  of  H.R. 
4148  and  H.R.  7734,  the  Comprehensive 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969, 
of  which  I  was  a  coauthor.  We  were  all 
very  pleased  when  this  bill  passed  the 
House  on  April  16,  1969,  and  hope  that 
this  much-needed  legislation  will  now 
pass  the  Senate  and  be  enacted  into  law. 
With  water  pollution  such  an  urgent  na- 
tional problem,  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  a  responsibility  to  the  people 
to  clean  up  our  waters  now  and  protect 
our  environment  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  Hahn,  unani- 
mously carried,  it  Is  ordered  that  the  follow- 
ing resolution  be  and  It  Is  hereby  adopted: 

"Whereas,  the  availability  of  adequate  wa- 
ter supply  In  Southern  California  is  essential 
to  the  very  life  of  our  people  and  the  growth 
of  our  commerce  and  industry;  and 

"Whereas,  a  source  of  water  is  the  reclama- 
tion of  waste  water  through  scientifically  de- 
signed treatment  processes  which  can  return 
high  quality  water  free  from  pollutants  to 
imderground  basins  thereby  restoring  In  large 
measure  the  rapidly  diminishing  natural 
water;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
control  of  discharges  of  potential  water  pol- 
lutants and  provide  penalties  for  the  viola- 
tion of  water  quality  control  laws; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles  endorse  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  con- 
tained In  HR.  4148  and  HM.  7734,  In  order 
to  Improve  water  quality  by  making  It  pos- 
sible for  municipalities  and  other  agencies  to 
finance  the  high  cost  of  construction  treat- 
ment facilities; 
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"Be  it  further  reeolved,  that  the  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  be  directed 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  endorsing 
the  bills  to  Congressman  Glen  M.  Anderson, 
co-author  of  the  bills,  to  Senators  Murphy 
and  Cranston  and  to  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Congressional  Delegation." 
State  or  California, 
Cotinty  of  Los  Angeles,  ss; 

I,  James  S.  Mlze,  Executive  Officer-Clerk  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  ol 
Los  Angeles,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  fore- 
going is  a  full,  true  and  correct  copy  of  the 
Original  Minutes  of  Board  Order  No.  170  of 
April  1,  1969  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  ex  officio  the  governing  body  of  all  other 
special  assessment  and  taxing  districts  for 
which  said  Board  so  acts. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles  this  2nd  day  of  April,  1969. 
James  S.  Mize, 
Executive  Officer-Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors    of    the    County    of    Los 
Angeles. 


CHAIRMAN  RAND  DIXON  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
CITES  OUTSTANDING  RECORD  ON 
CONSUMER  WORK  AND  SERVICES 
OF  THIS  COMMISSION 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  28,   1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  a  recent  state- 
ment outlined  the  outstanding  record  of 
accomplishments  by  the  FTC  under  his 
direction,  particularly  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer affairs.  Among  other  things. 
Chairman  Dixon  cites  his  pioneering  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing, pointing  out  that  "the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  tried  to  do  something  about 
this  problem  before  anyone  else  was  will- 
ing to  act." 

The  FTC  has  also  done  an  outstanding 
work  in  protecting  consumers  from  de- 
ceptive business  practices  and  in  efforts 
to  curb  mergers  and  economic  concen- 
tration. 

A  number  of  important  economic  re- 
ports have  been  issued  in  many  impor- 
tant areas,  including  food  retailing,  auto- 
mobile tires,  baking,  gasoline  retailing, 
and  automobile  warranties,  among  oth- 
ers. Other  studies  are  underway  and 
industry-wide  proceedings  were  initiated 
in  an  effort  to  achieve  broader  results 
in  the  area  of  consumer  protection.  Anti- 
trust proceedings  involving  price  fixing 
resulted  in  savings  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  American  consumer. 

These  are  examples  of  the  important 
work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  the  direction  of  Chairman  Dixon, 
who  has  endeavored  to  achieve  maximum 
results  with  innovation  and  resources 
available. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewith  Chairman  Dixon's  re- 
cent statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Government  Operations  of  the 
Senate. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman, 
Federal  Trade  Commission 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear here  today  and  testify  on  S.  860,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. With  your  permission,  I'd  like  to  begin 
by  outlining  very  briefly  the  general  pur- 
poses and  the  statutory  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

As  you  know,  the  Commission  has  re- 
sponsibilities In  both  the  antitrust  and  the 
antldeceptlon  areas.  Our  organic  statute,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  1914,  as 
amended  by  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act,  Itself  puts 
Xis  squarely  into  both  of  these  fields.  Its  single 
substantive  provision,  a  section  with  only  19 
words  in  it.  reads  as  follows:  "Unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition  In  commerce,  and  unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  commerce, 
are  hereby  declared  unlawful."  This  language 
has  been  interpreted  over  the  years  as  con- 
ferring a  broad  antitrust  Jurisdiction  on  the 
Commission,  one  under  which  we  have 
brought  hundreds  of  cases  In  the  antlmonop- 
oly  area,  including  cases  involving  such 
traditional  antitrust  offenses  as  price  fixing, 
boycotts,  sales  below  cost  and  the  like.  An- 
other way  to  explain  our  Jurisdiction  here  is 
to  note,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  from 
time  to  time,  that  any  conduct  that  violates 
the  older  Sherman  Act — any  collusive  re- 
straints of  trade  or  efforts  to  monopolize 
trade — automatically  violates  Section  5  of  the 
Federal  Traide  Commission  Act. 

In  addition  to  this  general  mandate  In  the 
antitrust  area,  the  Commission  shares,  with 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Clayton  Act  of  1914,  as  amended  by  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Price  Discrimination  Act 
of  1936  and  the  Celler-Kefauver  Anti-Merger 
Act  of  1950.  That  statute,  the  Clayton  Act, 
thus  deals  with  four  rather  specific  business 
practices:  (1)  price  discrimination;  (2)  ex- 
clusive dealing;  (3)  mergers;  and  (4)  inter- 
locking directorates. 

One  thing  that  distinguishes  the  statutory 
authority  conferred  on  our  agency  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  from,  say,  the 
Sherman  Act  (which  Is  enforced  exclusively 
by  the  Justice  Department)  Is  that  It  has 
been  repeatedly  held  to  prohibit  not  merely 
existing  restraints  of  trade  but  "Incipient" 
ones  as  well,  those  that  have  not  yet  reached 
the  magnitude  of  full-blown  Sherman  Act 
violations.  It  Is  Important  to  understand  this 
"preventive"  character  of  our  statutes  and  of 
the  remedies  we  are  authorized  to  employ.  We 
have  no  punitive  powers.  While  we're  author- 
ized to  issue  "cease-and-desist"  orders  re- 
quiring a  party  to  abandon  an  unlawful 
practice  in  Its  future  business  dealings,  we 
enforce  no  criminal  laws  that  exact  punish- 
ment for  past  violations.  This  was  neither 
oversight  nor,  in  my  opinion,  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  that  passed  the 
original  PTC  Act.  The  reasoning  was  that.  If 
criminal  penalties  were  attached  to  violations 
of  that  law  (as  they  had  been  to  the  Sher- 
man Act),  the  courts  of  the  day  would  have 
construed  It  so  severely  as  to  effectively 
emasculate  it,  whereas  with  only  civil  rem- 
edies Involved,  the  courts  would  probably  In- 
terpret It  more  liberally  and  thus  give  It 
real  meaning. 

A  host  of  other  statutes  have  been  added 
to  the  Commission's  responsibilities  over  the 
years.  These  Include:  The  Wool.  F^ir,  Flam- 
mable Fabrics,  and  Textile  Products  Acts;  the 
Export  Trade  Act;  the  Lanham  Trade-Mark 
Act;  the  Insurance  Act;  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act;  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act;  and,  most  recently, 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  among  others. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  to  un- 
derstand about  the  scope  of  the  Commis- 
sion's statutory  duties  Is  that  we  exercise  a 
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general  jurlsdlct  on,  not  a  narrowly  special 
one.  We  are  expefited  to  assure  that  all  firms 
engaged  In  Intetstate  commerce,  excepting 
only  those  in  th*  so-called  exempt  or  "regu- 
lated" Industrie^,  conduct  their  business 
"fairly,"  with  nb  objectionable  agg^resslon 
against  either  thilr  suppliers,  their  competi- 
tors, or  the  appnoxlmately  300  million  con- 
sumers that  are!  their  ultimate  ciistomers. 
Our  "beat,"  In  siort.  Is  virtually  the  whole 
of  this  approxlmiAtely  t900  billion  economy 
of  ours.  , 

I  would  be  less  toan  candid,  Mr.  Chairman, 
If  I  told  you  I  wis  completely  satisfied  with 
the  Commlsslon'si  success  In  carrying  out  the 
numerous  mlsslops  assigned  to  It  by  the 
Congress.  I  am  not  But  I  am  proud  of  my 
agency  and  Its  personnel,  and  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  be  hard  put  to  find  another 
agency  In  government  where  so  few  accom- 
plish so  much  fc*  the  public  Interest  at  so 
low  a  cost  to  the  t^payer. 

Perhaps  I  can  He  of  most  assistance  to  the 
members  of  this  cjommlttee  in  their  delibera- 
tions concerning  fe  860  If  I  shared  with  you 
today^ome  of  th4  experiences  and  problems 
faced  by  the  Commission  In  carrying  out  Its 
various  missions. 

The  truly  crltloal  point  to  understand  In 
all  of  these  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  one 
that  cehters  around  the  Idea  of  what  other 
wtTness6s"here  h^ve  aptly  characterized  as 
the  weighing  ofj  National  "priorities."  It 
should  be  fairly  cl4ar  to  all  that  a  tiny  agency 
such  as  ours,  onq  with  Just  over  1,100  em- 
ployees, cannot  effectively  police  a  $100  bll- 
over  5  million  business 
3ly  cannot  proceed  against 
|iness  act  or  practice  com- 
Dad  land  of  ours  on  the 
gress  has  seen  fit  to  give 
us.  And  of  coursa  the  moment  we  concede 
we  cannot  proceei  against  all  of  them,  we 
must  begin  to  thlik  about  which  we  will  se- 
lect, and  which  we  must  pass  over,  not  out 
of  IndliTerence  but  out  of  a  realistic  recog- 
nition of  the  phjslcal  constraints  Imposed 
on  us  from  the  outside. 

Now,  tightly  bciind  up  with  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  anotiier  I  would  like  to  make 
with  you,  namelyj  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
closer  connection  petween  our  antitrust  work 
and  our  antldeceptlon  work  than  Is  gen- 
erally recognized  Uy  those  Interested  In  pro- 
tecting the  consumer's  interest.  First  of  all, 
there  Is  the  fact  that  those  two  classes  of 
cases  compete  for  I  our  time,  attention,  and 
limited  number  o^  dollars  available  for  en- 
forcement work.  1^  one  knows  that  It  will 
take,  say  $50,000  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion and  litigate  4  certain  "deceptive  prac- 
tices" case,  one  ^at  is  estimated  to  be 
costing  consumersi  say  $1,000,000  per  year, 
and  if  one  also  kn(^ws  that  it  would  cost  ex- 
actly that  same  nilmber  of  dollars  to  Inves- 
tigate and  litigate  a  giant  merger  case,  one 
with  potential  betieflts  to  the  consumers 
that  could  ultlmatQly  run  into  many  millions 
of  dollars  (in  tenais  of  high  prices  and  lost 
output  In  later  years) ,  It  becomes  very  clear 
that  the  two  sides  of  our  work  are  hardly 
as  "independent"  ]as  they  appear  at  first 
glance.  | 

Nor  does  the  coiinectlon  between  the  two 
end  there,  Mr.  Chaltman.  There  is  a  tendency, 
when  cataloging  ''consumer"  matters,  to 
think  solely  and  exclusively  of  cases  Involv- 
ing fraud  and  deception.  In  fact,  however. 
antitrust  is  a  "consumer"  matter  In  pre- 
cisely the  same  isense  as  antldeceptlon, 
nAznely,  It  is  concerted  with  economic  Injury 
(aside  from  health  and  safety  cases) — with, 
to  put  it  blimtly,  a  lightening  of  the  consum- 
er's pocketbook.  Thp  former  causes  the  con- 
sumer economic  injlury  by  persuading  him  to 

(a)  buy  a  product  He  would  not  have  bought 
at  all  If  he  bad  kn(iwn  the  truth  about  It,  or 

(b)  pay  more  tot  %  product  than  be  would 
have  paid  if  be  bad  known  the  truth  about 
it.  In  much  the  ^ame  fashion,  monopoly, 
price-fixing,  and  all  the  other  antitrust  prac- 
Uces,  by  leeeenlng  the  Intensity  o*  the  compe- 
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tltion  that  otherwise  would  have  prevailed, 
compel  the  consumer  to  (a)  accept,  for  sheer 
lack  of  alternatives,  a  product  he  would  not 
have  purchased  at  all  If  there  had  been  more 
favorable  options  to  turn  to,  or  (b)  pay  more 
for  the  product  than  be  would  have  had  to 
pay  for  It  if  competition  had  been  effective. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  "suc- 
cess" or  lack  of  it  of  a  deceptive-practice 
scheme  Is  measured  in  exactly  the  same  terms 
as  the  "success"  or  lack  of  it  of  a  monopoliza- 
tion or  price-fixing  scheme,  namely,  by  the 
number  of  dollars  It  extracts  from  the  con- 
suming public  over  and  beyond  what 
It  would  have  been  able  to  claim  in  the 
absence  of  those  unlawful  acts  or  practices. 
Whether  the  public  was  in  fact  deceived,  and 
by  hou)  much,  is  thus  measured  in  terms  of 
how  much  extra  they  were  parsuaded  to  pay 
for  a  product  because  of  the  false  informa- 
tion they  were  given.  A  deception  that  costs 
the  public  $10  million  annually  should  logi- 
cally be  accorded  the  same  degree  of  atten- 
tion that  a  monopoly  costing  the  public  $10 
mlllloil  per  year  in  overcharges  receives  no 
more,  and  we  hope,  no  less. 

In  some  cases,  deception  and  monopoly  are 
In  fact  simply  opposite  sides  of  a  single  coin. 
The  economists  who  specialize  In  these  mat- 
ters now  advise  us  that  the  increasing  concen- 
tration we  are  all  so  concerned  about  is  in 
fact    occiuTlng    most    rapidly    in    precisely 
those  industries  where  the  more  subtle  forms 
of  apparently  misleading  advertising  are  be- 
ing applied  most  heavily.  That  Is  to  say.  mas- 
sive,   advertising   Is    apparently   capable   of 
"concentrating"  all  or  substantially  all  of  the 
sales  of  a  given  product  In  the  hands  of  one 
or  a  handful  of  very  large  sellers,  thus  im- 
posing on  the  consuming  public  not  merely  a 
false    impression    of    the    product    but    the 
higher  prices  and  other  disadvantages  of  buy- 
ing  from   a   monopolist   or   small    group   of 
tight-knit   oligopolists.   In  other  words,   Mr. 
Chairman.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  dlffl- 
cult.  when  attempting  to  make  some  rough 
assessment  of  the  overcharge  being  paid  by 
the  consumer  for  a  product  that  is  sold  by 
some  form  of  deceptive  advertising,  to  sepa- 
rate out  that  part  of  it  that  stems  from  the 
deception,  as  such,  and  that  part  that  stems 
from  the  fact  that  it  Is  being  sold  by  a  firm 
with  great  market  power,  one  that  operates 
in  a  highly  concentrated  market  in  which 
genuine  competition  has  ceased  to  exist  In 
any  form   that  is   particularly   beneficial  to 
the  consumer.  In  a  number  of  Industries,  in 
short,  the  deception  and  the  monopoly  pow- 
er have  been  fused  Into  one,  each  supporting 
the  other,  protecting  and  preserving  it  from 
the  Inroads  of  would-be  competitors. 

If  I  might,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
give  you  a  rather  concrete  example  of  why  we 
consider  our  antitrust  work  to  be  as  squarely 
within  the  "consumer  protection"  field  as  our 
antldeceptlon  program.  In  1961,  the  Commis- 
sion Issued  a  complaint  charging  some  50 
bread  bakers  and  a  large  supermarket  chain 
with  conspiring  to  fix  the  price  of  bread  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  the  surrounding 
area.  Hearings  were  held  before  one  of  the 
Commission's  hearing  examiners,  evidence 
was  received  from  both  the  respondents  and 
counsel  supporting  the  complaint,  and  an 
initial  decision  was  handed  down  by  the 
examiner.  On  appeal  to  the  Commission,  the 
agency  found  that  price  fixing  was  going  on 
and  Issued  a  "cease-and-desist"  order.'  This 
was  In  December  1964. 
An  economic  analysis  of  bread  prices  in 

Seattle  during  the  period  of  the  conspiracy 

from  1955  to  1964 — uncovered  some  very  in- 
teresting facts.  As  you  can  see  in  Figure  1. 
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»/n  the  Matter  of  Bakers  of  Washington, 
Inc.,  et  al.,  Dkt.  8309  (December  1964).  This 
order  was  subsequently  affirmed  In  Safeway 
Stores.  Inc..  et  al.  v.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 366  F.  2d  795  (9th  Cir.  1966).  The  Su- 
preme Court  subsequently  denied  certiorari 
in  tbis  matter,  386  U.S.  932. 


bread  prices  in  Seattle  were  approximately 
the  same  as  the  national  average  prior  to  1954. 
Beginning  in  the  middle  of  that  year,  how- 
ever, the  Seattle  price  started  to  climb  higher 
and  higher  above  the  national  average,  ulti- 
mately exceeding  it  by  some  3  to  4  cents  per 
l-lb.  loaf,  or  nearly  20%.  Then,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  Commission's  final  December  1964 
cease  and  desist  order  was  entered,  the  Seat- 
tle price  started  to  fall,  and  has  remained  at 
or  below  the  national  average  since  late  1965. 
Now  in  this  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a 
very  Interesting  example  of  how  much  a 
price-fixing  conspiracy  was  costing  Seattle 
consumers  and  thus  how  much,  in  dollars, 
our  work  on  this  case  has  saved  those  con- 
sumers. We  estimate  that  the  added  cost  to 
consumers  in  the  Seattle-Tacoma  area  alone 
amounted  to  approximately  S3. 5  million  per 
year,  or  approximately  $36  mllUon  In  the  10- 
year  period  of  the  conspiracy,  1954-64.  The 
savings  to  the  consumer  in  the  four  years 
since  our  order  was  entered,  1965-1969,  thus 
amounts  to  some  $14  million. 

In  our  view.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  imagine  a  clearer  example  of  a 
"consumer  protection"  case.  Or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, a  more  successful  one. 

Unfortunately,  of  course,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  measure  precisely  the  savings  to 
consumers  from  our  work.  It  Is  my  convic- 
tion, however,  that  In  the  long  run,  vigorous 
antitrust  enforcement  provides  our  strong- 
est shield  against  exploitation  of  consumers. 
It  Is  very  Important,  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  understand  that  the  problem  of 
law  enforcement  in  the  consumer  area  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  passing  stringent  laws 
and  staffing  the  administering  agencies  with 
energetic   zealots.   This   has   been   generally 
acknowledged,  of  course,  for  many  decades. 
Were  it  otherwise,  we  would  not  be  here  to- 
day pondering  the  problem:   some  past  ad- 
ministration, properly  sensitive  to  the  pros- 
pects  of   facing   a   grateful   consumer-elec- 
torate, would  have  long  since  taken  the  cue. 
As  several  of  the  prior  witnesses  have  men- 
tioned, the  performance  of  the  federal  con- 
sxmier   agencies   has  been   the  subject  of   a 
running  criticism  from  the  very  beginning. 
Indeed,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  itself 
was  created  In  1914  out  of  Congressional  dis- 
satisfaction   with    the    performance    of    the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  Commission,  In  turn,  was  subjected 
to  a  book-length  criticism  as  early  as  1924 
by   a   scholar   named   Gerard   C.   Henderson 
{The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.  1924).  In  1949.  there  was  the 
highly  critical  report  by  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion. Later,  in  1961,  a  similarly  critical  re- 
port on  our  agency  and  others  was  made  to 
President  Kennedy  by  the  Ifftntlls  Commis- 
sion. Again,  none  of  this  is  to  deny  that  the 
problems  pointed  to  by  these  critics  existed 
then  or  exist  now,  or  to  excuse  the  failure  of 
the  agencies  over  the  years  to  solve  them; 
rather,  it  is  to  emphasize  that,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  they  do  span  many 
decades,  they  obviotisly  go  much  deeper  than 
the  personal  sobriety  and  work  habits  of  any 
particular  group  of  men  that  might  happen 
to  occupy  the  agencies'  supervisory  posts  at 
any  given  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  past  eight  years  have 
been  a  time  not  of  complacency  at  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  but  a  time  of 
searching,  of  seeking  for  better  ways  of  doing 
things  than  those  that  had  been  used  and 
found  wanting  in  the  past.  Our  agency  had 
traditionally  used  what  was  called  the  case- 
by-case  approach,  one  In  which  you  simply 
brought  as  many  cases  of  the  traditional  type 
as  you  could  bring  on  the  budget  you  were 
given.  And  of  course  this  effort  to  maximize 
the  nimiber  of  cases  necessarily  meant  that 
you  gave  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  thought 
before  you  took  on  a  so-called  "big  case." 
one  that  would  drastically  bring  down  yovi 
statistical  "average"  for  the  year.  It  was  my 
feeling  in  1961  when  I  became  Chairman  of 
the  agency,  and  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  it 
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was  the  feeling  of  the  other  commissioners  we 
had  then  as  well,  that  the  time  had  come  to 
stop  bringing  lawsuits  Just  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  lawsuits,  and  to  try  to  analyze  ex- 
actly what  It  was  we  wanted  to  accomplish. 
We  wanted  ultimately,  of  course,  the  "biggest 
bang  for  our  consumer  buck,"  the  largest, 
most  widespread  law  observance  program  we 
could  get,  given  the  size  of  our  budget. 

We  went  through  some  sharp  re-allgnlng 
of  our  priorities.  We  started  substituting  in- 
dustrywide proceedings  for  the  "one-at-a- 
tlme"  approach:  we  set  up  a  procedure  for 
giving  advice  and  guidance  to  businessmen 
who  genuinely  wanted  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  not  Just  subpoenas; 
and  we  set  up  a  program  for  settling  more 
cases  by  what  we  called  "voluntary  assur- 
ances" of  discontinuance,  a  procedure  that, 
of  course,  substantially  reduced  the  number 
we  had  to  resolve  in  the  hearing  room. 

Some  persons  have  criticized  these  proce- 
dures because  they  result  in  fewer  lawsuits. 
I  am  assured  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
of  the  literally  hundreds  of  law  violations 
we  correct  yearly  under  these  procedures. 
virtually  none  are  repeated.  Now  if  we  can 
get  everything  our  laws  permit  us  to  claim 
in  this  simple,  Inexpensive  way — if  we  can 
free  the  victims  of  these  violations  from  their 
effects  immediately  rather  than  after  the  five 
or  ten  years  of  delay  the  court  processes 
normally  impose  on  us — then  I  am  at  a  loss  as 
to  why  we  should  insist  on  bringing  formal 
lawsuits  that.  In  the  words  of  our  economist- 
friends,  have  such  a  low  "marginal  return." 
There  is,  of  course,  an  appropriate  role  for  the 
formal  lawsuit — to  deal  with  recalcitrants,  to 
give  credibility  to  our  less  rigorous  processes, 
to  develop  new  law,  to  explore  economic  re- 
lationships that  have  been  only  imperfectly 
understood  in  the  past,  and  the  like — but  the 
fact  remains  that  an  insistence  on  litigating 
all  matters  brought  to  our  attention  would 
result  in  less  law  enforcement,  not  more.  The 
thesis  that  no  business  firms  will  bring  them- 
selves into  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  our  consvmier  protection  laws  without  a 
full-scale  trial  and  the  assessment  of  fines 
or  penalties  Is  simply  not  true. 

Nor  Is  It  true.  Mr,  Chairman,  that  the  Com- 
mission has  devoted  itself  In  the  past  eight 
years  to  small  matters  In  Insignificant  In- 
dustries. When  I  came  to  the  agency  as  chair- 
man in  1961,  there  was  a  tremendous  backlog 
of  cases,  many  of  which  were  indeed  of  some- 
thing less  than  earth-shaking  significance  to 
the  consumer.  The  Commission  was  rather 
obviously  being  tied  up  in  knots  by  what  one 
scholar  has  aptly  called  "the  universal  Gresh- 
am's  Law  of  Administration — that  small 
matters  with  close  deadlines  push  aside  im- 
portant matters  with  no  fixed  deadline." » 
The  delay  resulting  from  the  backlog  was 
most  keenly  felt.  In  short.  In  precisely  those 
cases  where  it  was  capable  of  doing  the  most 
damage  to  the  public  Interest,  the  "big"  cases, 
those  that  affect  the  largest  number  of  con- 
sumers In  the  broadest  possible  ways.  Justice 
delayed,  we  felt,  was  Justice  denied,  and  ac- 
cordingly gave  the  very  highest  priority  to 
devising  simpler,  more  expeditious  ways  of 
resolving  the  less  significant  matters  that 
were  interfering  with  work  on  the  larger  ones. 

This  preoccupation  of  the  Commission  In 
those  earlier  years  "with  small  matters  with 
close  deadlines"  Is  nowhere  so  evident,  of 
course,  as  In  the  decline  of  one  of  the  most 
vital  aspects  of  the  agency's  work.  Its  making 
of  in-depth  economic  Inquiries  and  prepar- 
ing long-range  economic  reports.  In  the  9- 
year  period  prior  to  1961.  only  4  such  eco- 
nomic reports  had  been  Issued.  One  of  the 
first  steps  I  took  upon  becoming  Chairman 
was  to  begin  building  what  has  since  come  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
economic  staffs  in  Washington.  In  the  past  3 
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years  alone  it  has  prepared  such  important 
economic  inquires  as:  Economic  Report  on 
the  Structure  and  Competitive  Behavior  of 
Food  Retailing  (January  1966);  Structure  of 
Food  Manufacturing  (June  1966);  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  on  Mergers  and  Vertical  Inte- 
gration in  the  Cement  Industry  (April  1966) ; 
the  Economic  Report  on  the  Manufacture 
and  Distribution  of  Automotive  Tires  (March 
1966) :  the  Economic  Report  on  Webb-Pom- 
erene  Export  Trade  Associations  (June  1967) ; 
the  Economic  Report  on  the  Baking  Industry 
(November  1967);  Staff  Report  on  Automo- 
bile Warranties  (1968);  the  Economic  Re- 
port on  the  Use  of  Games  of  Chance  in  Food 
and  Gasoline  Retailing  (December  1968).  We 
currently  have  underway  a  broadscale  eco- 
nomic study  of  conglomerate  mergers  which 
will  doubtless  play  a  central  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  future  policy  In  this  critical 
area.  In  addition,  the  Commission  has  been 
asked  by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  undertake  two  large  studies  of  the  automo- 
bile Insurance  industry. 

In  addition  to  this  enrichment  of  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  our  work,  the  Commission  has 
decided  and  brought  a  series  of  truly  big 
anti-trust  cases.  In  our  antimerger  work, 
some  of  the  more  significant  cases  Include: 
Foremost  Dairies.  Dkt.  6495  (1965);  Procter 
(fr  Gamble,  386  U.S.  568  (1967);  Beatrice 
Foods,  1967  Trade  Cases,  Par.  72,124  (CA-9, 
1967);  Dean  Foods,  384  U.S.  497  (1966);  Na- 
tional Tea,  Dkt.  7453;  General  Foods,  Dkt. 
8600,  386  P.  2d  936  (CA-3.  1967).  In  3968,  the 
Commission  issued  the  first  complaint  In- 
volving an  enormous  conglomerate  merger, 
the  acquisition  of  Peabody  Coal  Co.  by  the 
Kennecott  Copper  Co.  (Dkt.  8766).  In  early 
1969,  it  Issued  another  complaint  Involving 
two  large  conglomerates,  the  attempted  take- 
over of  Allls  Chalmers  by  White  Consolidated 
(Dkt.  ) .  In  our  general  restraint  of  trade 
work,  our  more  Elgniflcant  cases  Include 
American  Cyanamid,  et  al.,  363  P.  2d  757  (CA- 
6,  1966) ;  Bakers  of  Washington,  366  F.  2d  759 
(CA-9,  1966);  Brown  Shoe,  1966  Trade  Cases, 
Par.  71,785  (Sup.  Ct.,  1966). 

On  the  antldeceptlon  side.  Important  Com- 
mission cases  include:  Colgate-Palmolive 
(Shaving  Cream)  and  Ted  Bates,  380  U.S.  374 
(1965) ;  J.  B.  Williams  Co.  (Oeritol) ,  381  P.  2d 
884  (CA-6,  1967);  Libbey-Owens-Ford  and 
General  Motors,  352  P.  2d  416  (CA-«,  1966) . 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  brought  literally  hun- 
dreds of  formal  cases  In  the  past  eight  years, 
not  to  mention  the  hundreds  of  other  law 
violations  It  has  resolved  by  the  Informal  pro- 
cedures I  mentioned  earlier.  And,  of  course, 
the  names  of  the  respondents  we've  brought 
lawsuits  against  Include  many  Industrial 
firms  that  rank  at  the  very  top  of  the  na- 
tion's corporate  helrarchy.  We've  won  most 
of  our  cases,  and  have  lost  a  few,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  have  not  let  the  size  or 
any  other  characteristic  of  a  proposed  re- 
spondent deter  us  from  bringing  a  suit  we 
thought  was  important  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

None  of  this  is  to  suggest,  of  course,  that 
there  are  no  constraints  on  us  that  prevent 
us  from  dealing  with  a  number  of  matters  we 
would  like  to  deal  with.  But  those  constraints 
that  hem  us  in  are  not,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, a  failure  of  either  our  energy  or  o\ir 
will.  And.  if  I  might  be  permitted  a  very 
smaill  bit  of  immodesty  on  behalf  of  my 
supervisory  staff.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
been  constrained  by  a  lack  either  of  zeal  for 
the  public  interest  or  of  general  economic  or 
legal  capacity. 

To  be  perfectly  frank.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  chief  constraints  that  face  us  emanates 
from  the  Congress  Itself.  It  has  not  hesitated 
to  exercise  that  ancient  legislative  device  of 
(a)  satisfying  the  public's  demands  for  re- 
lief from  an  unhappy  situation  by  passing  a 
law,  while  simultaneously  (b)  satisfying  the 
demands  of  special  industry  groups  for  free- 
dom from  real  regulation  by  the  simple  ex- 
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pedlent  of  appropriating  only  token  amounts 
of  money  for  the  actual  enforcement  at  the 
law  in  question.  We  are  sometimes  cut  quite 
thin  Indeed  by  these  twin  blades  of  the 
Congressional  scissors.  I  believe  others  have 
testified  here  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission ought  to  be  given  a  ten-fold  increase 
in  its  appropriations.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
I  have  been  fairly  inunodest  over  the  years  in 
my  requests  for  more  funds  for  the  PTC. 
But  in  no  year  since  1962  has  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  given  the  Commission  a  signifi- 
cant increase,  and  what  little  it  did  recom- 
mend was  invariably  cut  by  the  Congress.  As 
a  result,  the  Commission  staff  has  remained 
almost  unchanged  for  the  past  six  years 
despite  an  enormous  growth  in  its  workload. 

This  Is  not  new,  of  course.  From  1939  until 
1961  the  size  of  the  Commission  staff  re- 
mained about  the  same  despite  the  passage 
of  several  new  consumer  protection  laws,  plus 
the  Celler-Kefauver  merger  act  of  1950.  As 
each  of  these  laws  was  passed,  the  Commis- 
sion was  thus  forced  to  divert  resources  from 
its  already  existing  missions. 

Nor  is  It  any  secret  to  the  members  of  this 
group  that  the  Congress  imposes  other  con- 
straints on  the  actions  of  agencies  such  as 
ours.  In  1962,  for  example,  we  Instituted  an 
inquiry  to  gather  some  highly  significant 
economic  information  from  the  1,000  largest 
corporations  in  the  United  States.  Had  that 
inquiry  been  allowed  to  proceed,  the  Com- 
mission would  have  been  much  better  equip- 
ped to  deal  with  the  enormous  merger  wave 
that  now  threatens  to  engulf  us.  What  did 
Congress  do?  It  not  only  deprived  us  of  the 
funds  that  the  Budget  Bureau  had  approved 
for  the  Inquiry,  but  also  tacked  a  "rider"  on 
our  appropriations  bill  for  three  years  run- 
ning. It  said,  in  substance,  "No  part  of  this 
appropriation  may  be  used  for  a  study  of 
the  intercorporate  relations  of  the  1,000  larg- 
est corporations." 

In  1965,  the  Commission  attempted  to  ini- 
tiate a  body  program  to  do  something  about 
the  massacre  that  goes  on  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  cigarette  smoking.  We  did 
some  very  careful  work  in  the  area  and  came 
up  with  an  industrywide  rule  that  would  have 
required  affirmative  disclosure  of  the  health 
hazards  associated  with  cigarette  smoking. 
Before  the  rule  could  become  effective,  the 
Congress  intervened,  passing  a  blH  that  ex- 
pressly prohibited  us  from  doing  anything 
about  cigarette  advertising  on  TV.  The 
American  Cancer  Society  estimates  that  300.- 
000  more  Americans  have  died  since  1965 
from  Illnesses  connected  with  cigarette  smok- 
ing. All  I  can  say,  gentlemen,  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  tried  to  do  something 
about  this  problem  before  anyone  else  was 
willing  to  act.  My  friends  in  other  reg^ulatory 
agencies,  as  well  as  most  consumer  advocates 
have  commended  this  effort  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  an  act  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  I  don't  really  think  so.  We  were  doing 
our  Job  as  we  saw  it.  In  all  candor.  I  think 
that  when  a  history  of  this  episode  is  written, 
it  will  be  concluded  that  we  were  right  and 
the  Congress  was  wrong.  But  that's  the  way 
the  game  is  played  in  this  town,  and  I'm  used 
to  taking  hard  knocks. 

I  mentioned  earlier.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  past  several  years  have  been  a  period  of 
considerable  ferment  and  excitement  at  the 
Commission.  Within  the  past  year,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  set  up  an  organization  for 
transmitting  to  the  Chairman  the  best  and 
boldest  thinking  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  staff,  an  organization  called  the  Young 
Professional  Committee,  one  composed  of  all 
attorneys  and  other  professionals  that  have 
been  with  the  agency  for  three  years  or  less.  I 
welcome  the  idea  of  these  young  people. 
Evening  courses  in  trial  work  and  related  sub- 
jects are  a  regular  part  of  our  continuing 
educational  program.  And  Just  over  a  year 
ago,  the  Commi:<<lon  set  up  a  training  pro- 
gram for  the  staff  in  the  economics  of  con- 
sumer protection  work,  one  that  takes  our 
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Uwyen  Into  Bomi  of  th«  most  complex  aod 
•ophistlcated  forsu  of  economic  analysla. 

We  have  not  y«t  been  able,  Mr   Chairman. 
to  come  up  with  even  a  reasonably  accurate 
estimate  of  Ju«t  how  many  dollars  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  saves  the 
American  consumer  each  year.  But  I  think 
any  fair  crlUc  wljl  agree  that,  In  the  aggre- 
gate, the  annual  "return"  from  our  efforts 
U    many    times    the    amount   of    our   total 
budget.  I  think  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion la  one  of  the  American  consumer's  "best 
buys."  I  mention  this  not  to  suggest  that  we 
are  anywhere  new  the  maximum  figure  we 
would  like  to  rea^h,  but  simply  to  give  you 
•ome  notion  of  vrtiat  Is  Involved  In  some  of 
the  suggestions  jlou  have  heard  here,  par- 
ttcuiarly  the  suggestion  that  the  Congress 
consider  abolishing  the  Commission  and  cre- 
ating a  new,  presumably  stronger  agency  in 
lt«  stead.  I  am  certain  It  Is  a  well-meaning 
•xiggestlon.  Mr.  C|ialrman,   but  I'm  equally 
sure  I  don't  have  ^o  tell  the  members  of  this 
Subcommittee  th«t  It  la  always  a  great  deal 
easier  to  pass  a  n#w  law  reshuffling  or  tear- 
ing down  existing  Institutions  than  to  per- 
fect them.   And   dhould   the  suggested   new 
agency  fall,  the  p*Uent  that  would  suffer  Is, 
of  course,  once  agnln  the  consuming  public. 
It  woul^  tiave  bee^  deceived  Into  believing  It 
W4B  gett^ig  a  new  and  better  product  when 
In  fact  only  a  new  brand  or  wrapping  had 
been  placed  on  an  bid  one. 

I  am  ttoerefore  gainst  S.  860,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Creation  of  a|  new  department  will  not. 
In  my  view,  solve  |  any  of  the  really  funda- 
mental problems  jwe  have  been  struggling 
with.  The  need  li  for  more  resources  and 
for  a  more  powerful  and  sympathetic  con- 
stituency up  here  ion  "the  Hill."  Let  me  say 
categorically  that  )t  Is  time  to  stop  kidding 
ourselves  and  the  American  public  by  pass- 
ing consumer  pro^tlon  laws  without  also 
providing  enough  tnoney  to  enforce  them  In 
a  meaningful  way.  Passing  a  new  law  creat- 
ing a  new  department  would  simply  give  the 
public  once  again  i  the  Illusion  that  some- 
thing was  being  4one  that  in  fact  wasn't 
being  done.  If  Congress  wants  to  do  some- 
thing, it  could  benn  by  giving  us  the  re- 
sources we  need  tp  do  our  Job,  by  taking 
care  of  such  chore4  as  providing  a  statutory 
basis  for  the  office  io  ably  occupied  by  Esther 
Peterson  and  Bel^y  Tumeas,  and — above 
all — by  giving  us  moral  and  other  kinds  ol 
support  through  auch  Congressional  over- 
sight committees  a^  this  one. 

In  closing,  Mr.  (Jiairman.  I  womd  like  to 
add,  if  I  might,  a  isomewhat  personal  note. 
As  you  know,  I  canie  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  a  young  man.  Just  out  ol 
law  school,  and  have  been  there  continu- 
ously over  the  past  30-odd  years  except  for 
a  stint  In  the  mllltiry  during  World  War  n 
and  another  with  i Senator  Kefauver's  (now 
Senator  Hart's)  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee.  I  h4ve  seen,  both  as  a  Com- 
mission trial  attorney  and  as  general  counsel 
for  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  some  long 
and  lonely  fights  against  what  I  considered 
some  very  powerful  private  interests.  Includ- 
ing the  drug  industry,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, the  steel  [industry,  the  cigarette 
Industry,  and  all  ttie  other  giants.  It  was 
pretty  lonely  there  lat  times,  especially  dur- 
ing some  of  those  jjears  when  being  for  the 
consumer  wasn't  reilly  the  most  respectable 
cause  to  be  for.  I  must  confess  It's  more 
comfortable  being  dart  of  a  crowd. 
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depenrtence  of  Sierra  Leone.  I  am  pleased 
to  extend  to  Acting  Oovemor  Qenerai 
Tejan-Sle  and  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  the 
coming  years.  I  have  every  hope  for  a 
continuance  of  the  friendliness  that 
characterizes  the  relations  between 
Sierra  Leone  and  our  country. 
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SURPRISING  PHILADELPHIA  TAKES 
A  SUMMER  FLING 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28.   1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
city,  Philadelphia,  has  been  the  subject 
of  more  bad  jokes  than  I  care  to  recall. 
Some  have  even  siiggested  that  the  lights 
went  out  In  Philadelphia  shortly  after 
the  War  of  Independence. 

We  have  been  tn^ng  for  years  to  put 
to  rest  these  false  canards.  Leading  us  in 
this  fight  has  been  Abe  S.  Rosen,  now 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
and  Tourist  Bureau,  formerly  city  repre- 
sentative and  director  of  commerce  and 
always  Philadelphia's  Hrst  booster. 

He  and  his  able  director  of  tourism. 
Alvln  S.  Hornsteln,  have  put  together  a 
package  of  summer  activity  which  may 
stem  the  annual  lemmlng-llke  rush  to 
the  New  Jersey  shore. 

To  prove  that  PhUadelphla  can  be  more 
fim  than  New  York  and  more  surprising 
than  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Rosen's  bureau  has 
put  together  a  package  of  free  sunmier 
recreation  and  labeled  it  Philadelphia 
Pllng. 

To  point  up  the  fact  that  PhUadelphla 
is  not  only  birthplace  to  the  Republic  but 
to  a  whole  galaxy  of  20th  Century  show 
business  celebrities,  the  bureau  has  es- 
tablished the  Ed  Wynn  Award.  The  first 
recipient  is  Comedian  Joey  Bishop. 

W.  C.  Fields  also  was  a  Phlladelphian 
and  the  award  could  have  been  named 
for  him,  but  we  all  know  what  he  had  to 
say  about  his  hometown. 

I  enter  for  the  Record  descriptions  of 
Philadelphia  Fling  and  the  Ed  Wynn 
Award : 


SIERRA  LEONE'S  EIGHTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


li 


HON.  CHARLIS  C.  DIGGS.  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ^pril  28.  1969 
Mr.   DIGGe.   Mt.    Speaker,    April    27 
marks  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  In- 


"Philadelphla  Pllng,"  a  new  concept  of 
excitement,  free  entertainment,  and  unusxjal 
evente  and  activities  In  center  city,  has  been 
announced  by  the  Philadelphia  ConvenUon 
and  Tourist  Bureau  as  Its  theme  and  format 
of  a  summer-long  program  In  •Sxirprlslng 
Philadelphia". 

The  new  program,  being  developed  through 
cooperation  of  the  Bureau  with  the  City 
Recreation  Department,  Office  of  the  City 
Representative,  and  the  Philadelphia  Area 
Council  on  Tourism,  will  feattire  at  least  '50 
Days  of  Pun"  during  the  noon-hour  at  John 
F.  Kennedy  Plaza,  plus  a  kaleidoscope  of  free 
entertainment  In  the  evenings  at  Kennedy 
Plaza.  Rlttenhouse  Square,  the  Judge  Lewis 
Quadrangle  on  Independence  Mall  and  In- 
dependence Square. 

Abe  S  Rosen,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau,  announced 
"we  want  to  make  the  Summer  of  1969  the 
most  fantastic  season  of  fun,  entertainment 
and  activities  ever  to  be  seen  on  the  East 
Coast.  Through  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
above  agencies,  and  many  others,  we  hope 
to  attract  visitors  from  all  over  the  nation 
and  world  to  Surprising  Philadelphia  to  ex- 
perience one  of  the  most  unusual  and  dif- 
ferent programs  In  our  history." 


A  schedule  of  June  1  to  Labor  Day  events 
Is  being  put  together  now  for  Kennedy  Plaza 
by  the  Bxireau  and  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment. This  win  include  musical  aggrega- 
tions, dance,  ballet,  fashion  shows,  sports 
events,  athletic  demonstrations,  guest  celeb- 
rities, and  a  number  of  surprises.  Each  of  50 
days  will  include  a  "Salute  to  the  States." 
another  phase  of  the  Tourist  Bureau's  Dis- 
cover America  tourist  promotion  program. 
The  Bureau's  popular  Miss  Welcome  Girls 
who  visited  the  50  states  In  1968  to  promote 
this  program,  will  participate  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Plaza  schedule. 

In  the  evenings,  free  action  and  entertain- 
ment will  be  divided  Into  three  areas,  with 
the  Center  City  Residents  Association  com- 
bining with  the  City  to  put  on  dance,  theatre, 
ballet  and  concerts  at  Rlttenhouse  Square 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays;  the  Mummers 
String  Bands  performing  Tuesday  evenings 
at  Kennedy  Plaza,  and  10  Friday  nights  at 
Independence  Mall.  Six  nights  a  week  at  In- 
deftendence  Square,  the  sound  and  light  pro- 
duction of  "The  American  Bell"  will  be  pre- 
sented free  of  charge. 

In  addition,  this  Summer  will  find  such 
new  attractions  as  the  opening  of  Old  Port 
Mifflin  as  a  tourist  site;  the  first  monorail  In 
a  zoo  at  the  Philadelphia  Zoo;  thoroughbred 
racing  at  Uberty  Bell  Park;  resumption  of 
the  Naval  Base  tours;  new  Gray  Line  tours 
of  the  Liberty  Trail,  the  new  flve-county 
motor  tour  created  last  year  by  the  Tourist 
Bureaus  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Chester. 
Delaware  and  Montgomery  Counties;  plus 
many  other  new  events  and  activities. 

To  entice  more  visitors  to  the  "Philadel- 
phia Fling."  new  and  attractive  hotel-motel 
sightseeing-entertainment  package  plans 
have  been  developed  by  the  Bureau  and 
Gray  Lines,  offering  complete  three-day, 
four-day  packages  for  couples,  individuals 
and  entire  families.  These  package  plans  In- 
clude rooms,  champagne  and  breakfast  at 
hotels,  sightseeing,  dining  out.  nite  life  en- 
tertainment at  some  of  the  area's  top  spots 
and  cultural  events. 

New  folders  and  literature  on  the  "Phila- 
delphia Fling"  and  the  new  package  plans  are 
available,  along  with  all  information  on 
"Surprising  Philadelphia."  by  writing  to  the 
Tourist  Center,  1526  John  F.  Kennedy  Blvd  , 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102.  Ask  for  "Philadel- 
phia Fling"  package. 

Joey  Bishop  was  recently  named  the  first 
recipient  of  the  Ed  Wynn  Award  by  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau, 
and  was  presented  with  the  Award  Citation 
and  Trophy  on  his  ABC-TV  network  show 
Friday.  April  25  by  Abe  S.  Rosen,  president 
of  the  Bureau. 

The  new  award,  created  by  the  non-profit 
Bureau  to  recognize  a  native  Phlladelphian 
or  an  "adopted"  son  who  has  enhanced  the 
city's  Image  and  prestige,  was  named  in 
memory  of  Ed  Wynn — comedian,  actor  and 
Phlladelphian. 

The  Ed  Wynn  Award  will  be  presented  an- 
nually to  the  entertainer  or  personality  who 
best  exemplifies  the  tradition,  loyaltv  and 
dignity  for  Philadelphia  as  did  the  late,  great 
beloved  "perfect  fool"  Ed  Wynn.  Rosen  ex- 
plained that  It  has  been  his  desire  for  some 
time  to  honor  the  countless  numbers  of  en- 
tertainers or  pubUc  figures  who  bring  fame 
and  honor  to  our  city.  "It  Is  fitting,"  Rosen 
said,  "that  the  Convention  and  Tourist  Bu- 
reau, dedicated  to  attracting  visitors,  conven- 
tions and  business  to  town,  establish  such  an 
award  In  the  name  of  one  of  Philadelphia's 
most  beloved  personalities — Ed  Wynn." 

Rosen  made  the  presentation  In  Los  An- 
geles on  the  Joey  Bishop  show  aired  Friday 
April  26. 

The  Citation  to  Bishop  reads : 

"There  Is  a  thin  line  between  great  humor 
and  pathos  and  the  late  beloved  Ed  Wynn 
walked  that  line  unerringly  throughout  his 
career.  He  recognized  the  truism  in  that  fact 
and  turned  It  to  his  advantage  In  his  career 
first  as  a  comedian,  then  an  actor.  He  called 
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himself  the  'perfect  fool'  but  brought  dignity 
to  the  field  of  comedy  In  the  finest  tradition. 

""Ed  Wynn  was  a  native  Phlladelphian. 
Wherever  hla  long  career  took  blm,  he  never 
relinquished  the  title  of  "Phlladelphian.'  He 
was  a  genuine  example  that  you  can  take  the 
man  out  of  Philadelphia,  but  you  can't  take 
Philadelphia  out  of  the  man.  So  It  is  with 
Joey  Bishop,  who  has  been  selected  to  be  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Convention  and  Tourist 
Bureau's  annual  Ed  Wynn  Award.  A  great 
comedian  who  follows  In  the  footsteps  of  his 
noted  predecessor  by  retaining  his  dignity 
and  respect  for  his  fellow  man,  Joey  Bishop 
wears  his  crown  of  success  with  humility  and 
appreciation. 

"Joey  Bishop  is  an  actor  In  the  truest  defi- 
nition, performing  VTlth  skill,  style  and  talent 
to  bridge  the  comedy  of  the  theatre  and  the 
tragedy  of  life.  And  most  Important  to  Phila- 
delphia, Joey  Bishop  Is  a  native  son  who 
never  has  and  never  will  forget  that  Phila- 
delphia is  his  home. 

"It  is  because  Joey  Bishop  has  enhanced 
the  Image  of  Philadelphia  as  one  of  the 
greatest  birthplaces  of  America's  outstanding 
theatrical  talents;  because  he  has  brought 
prestige  and  fame  to  his  native  city  through 
his  own  refiected  glory;  because  Joey  Bishop 
Is  perpetuating  the  title  of  'comedian',  "actor' 
and  "Phlladelphian"  according  to  the  defini- 
tion symobllzed  by  the  man  In  whose  memory 
it  has  been  created,  that  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau  so  bestows 
upon  him  the  honor  and  title  of  the  first 
recipient  of  the  Ed  Wynn  Award." 

The  Citation  Is  signed  by  Ralph  W.  Pitman, 
chairman  of  the  Bureau's  Board  of  Directors 
and  Rosen. 


NOTABLE  CAMPUS  HAPPENING 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or   NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nov- 
elty of  campus  disorder  has  worn  away 
leaving  in  its  wake  uncontrollable  stu- 
dents, confused  and  indecisive  adminis- 
trators, and  an  irate  citizenry. 

In  the  midst  of  this  holocaust,  the 
University  of  Nebraska  htis  taken  a  logi- 
cal and  admirable  step  toward  prevent- 
ing any  such  disorder  at  their  institu- 
tion. 

I  have  before  me  an  editorial  written 
by  one  of  our  outstanding  newspapers, 
the  Lincoln  Evening  Journal,  which  de- 
scribes this  "Notable  Campus  Happen- 
ing." Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  university's  policy  will  be  very  bene- 
ficial to  other  institutions.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks: 
IProm  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Evening  Journal, 
Apr.  18,  1969] 
Notable  Campus  Happening 

The  most  notable  happening  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  campus  this  week  was  not 
the  very  orderly  presentation  of  concerns  by 
black  students,  but  the  adoption  by  the  Fac- 
ulty Senate  of  a  policy  statement  on  campus 
disorders. 

The  statement  says,  in  effect,  that  free  ex- 
pression Is  to  be  honored  on  the  campus  but 
that  police  force  should  be  called  upon  if 
necessary  to  prevent  violence  or  to  Insure  the 
normal  operation  of  the  institution. 

More  noteworthy  than  this  entirely  logical 
guideline  is  the  fact  that  the  statement  also 
has  the  backing  of  the  student  governing 
body  and  of  the  administration. 
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More  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  It  has 
been  the  failure  to  state  a  definite  course  of 
action,  endorsed  by  all  elements  on  the  cam- 
pus and  well  publicized  in  advance  of  any 
trouble,  that  has  fostered  the  devastating 
clashes  at  some  of  the  nation's  great  univer- 
sities. 

It  Is  only  a  coincidence  of  timing  that  has 
brought  the  University  of  Nebraska  statement 
of  policy  to  the  fore  at  about  the  time  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Afro-American  Collegiate 
Society  are  demonstrating  for  their  "con- 
cerns." 

These  students  have  made  their  sugges- 
tions with  respect  and  the  administration  has 
received  them  with  Interest.  This  should  per- 
mit some  accord  In  good  spirit. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  such  matters 
cannot  be  handled  amicably,  the  foresight 
and  responsibility  of  the  student  body,  fac- 
ulty and  administration.  In  Joining  In  an 
advance  understanding  of  eventualities,  will 
be  more  fully  appreciated. 


REMARKS  OF  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 
AT  THE  JACKSON  DAY  BREAK- 
FAST, APRIL  26.  1969.  AT  SPRING- 
FIELD. MO. 


HON.  BILL  D.  BURLISON 

or    MISSOCTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  April  28,   1969 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  Missouri  Democrats 
celebrate,  at  Springfield,  Mo„  the  birth- 
day of  one  of  our  Nation's  great  Presi- 
dents, Andrew  Jackson.  The  keynote 
speaker  at  the  Young  Democrats  break- 
fast on  Saturday  morning,  April  26,  was 
the  Honorable  James  W.  Symington.  As 
a  result  of  his  many  years  of  experience 
on  the  Washington  scene  and  his  out- 
standing dedication  and  ability,  Mr. 
Symington  is  receiving  recognition  that 
is  indeed  rare  for  a  freshman  Congress- 
man. I  have  acquired  a  copy  of  the 
speech  he  delivered,  and  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  wish  to  insert  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Remarks  or  James  W.  Stmington  at  the 

Jackson  Day  Breakfast,  April  26,  1969,  at 

Springfield,  Mo. 

We  celebrate  today  the  son  of  an  Immi- 
grant linen  draper — born  In  His  Majesty's 
F*rovlnce  of  North  Carolina.  He  entered  the 
stage  of  American  history  with  a  British 
sabre  cut  on  his  head.  Years  later  his  wife 
explained  a  family  epidemic  by  saying — "The 
General  kicked  the  kivers  off  and  we  all 
cotch  cold." 

Andrew  Jackson  indeed  kicked  away  the 
vtrrapplngs  of  vested  interest  and  colonial 
paternalism  enabling  our  ptolltlcal  spirit  to 
take  wing. 

Some  would  like  to  see  It  fold  Its  wings  and 
creep  back  in.  But  the  lesson  of  this  vivid 
teacher  is  that  all  cobwebs  and  cocoons  are 
fair  objectives  for  the  broom  of  common 
sense  and  new  thinking.  And  we  have  plenty 
In  our  time,  hanging  from  the  rafters  of 
myth  and  obsolete  policy. 

Jackson  was  laid  to  rest  124  years  ago.  If 
he  could  kick  off  the  covers  of  that  sleep 
and  Join  us  again,  I  have  no  doubt  we  would 
find  ourselves  in  the  throes  of  daring  inno- 
vation in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs.  Would 
he  stand  mesmerized  while  the  Soviet  Union 
sends  emissaries  to  Nationalist  China,  or 
would  he  conclude,  In  the  light  of  this  and 
other   manifestations,   that  our  posture   of 
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austere  detachment  from  the  other  China 
had  outlived  Its  usefulness?  We  tend  to  for- 
get that  the  diplomacy  of  our  founding 
fathers  was  no  less  hostile  to  the  Idea  of  per- 
manent hostilities  than  of  binding  alliances. 

A  frontier  soldler-tumed-statesman  him- 
self— and  not  of  the  refined  sort — would  he 
find  It  untimely  or  Impossible  to  converse 
with  a  fatigue-clad  revolutionary  90  miles 
from  the  Florldas  he  seized  from  Spain — 
or  would  he,  as  we  do,  look  southward  with  a 
fixed  and  glassy  stare  waiting  for  something 
worse  to  happen  so  he  could  twitch  help- 
lessly In  his  chair? 

At  home,  given  his  populist  background 
and  understanding,  would  he  Isolate  him- 
self from  the  restless  currents  of  demand 
from  the  emerging  new  voices  among  us — 
asking  a  chance  to  share  in  plotting  the 
country's  course — and  the  world's  history? 
Would  he  hide  his  stern  countenance 
from  the  outrageous  excesses  of  any  such 
demand?  Would  this  first  Democrat  con- 
fine education  and  Job  training  programs 
within  the  strict  budgetary  limits  prescribed 
by  the  purse-keepers,  but  dismiss  the  purse- 
keepers  when  generals  enter  the  parlor  to 
court  his  favor — and  approval  for  expedi- 
tions that  cost  30  billions  a  year,  and  addi- 
tional nuclear  deterrent  of  6  or  more  billions, 
and  a  new  bomber  for  upwards  of  12  bil- 
lions? 

One  suspects  that  Andrew  Jackson  would 
have  brought  a  certain  cold — and  healthy — 
skepticism  to  the  task  of  analyzing  the  na- 
tion's resources,  and  the  priorities  for  their 
application.  Would  he  have  done  so  In  a 
partisan  spirit?  Very  likely!  Yet  listen  to 
the  words  he  wrote  to  President-elect  Mon- 
roe: 

"The  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  and  pow- 
erful nation  should  never  Indulge  In  party 
feelings.  His  conduct  should  be  liberal  and 
disinterested,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  he 
acts  for  the  whole  and  not  a  part  of  the 
community.  By  this  course  you  will  exalt 
the  .  .  .  national  character,  and  acquire  for 
yourself  a  name  as  Imperishable  as  monu- 
mental marble.  Consult  no  party  in  your 
choice;  pursue  the  dictates  of  that  unerr- 
ing Judgment  which  has  so  long  and  so 
often  benefitted  our  country  and  rendered 
conspicuous  its  rulers.  These  are  the  senti- 
ments of  a  friend.  They  are  the  feelings — If  I 
know  my  own  heart — of  an  undlssembled 
patriot." 

We  may  smile  at  this  post-lude  of  the 
Jackson  Presidency.  But  In  my  view  any 
President  can  be  great  if  he  would  but  do 
great  things.  We  can  put  down,  or  otherwise 
survive  the  militant  dissent  in  America,  but 
when  the  forces  of  law  and  dissent  are  pitted 
against  one  another,  they  are  both  wasted. 
If  we  would  not  be  mere  horrified  spectators 
in  that  arena,  we  must  conceive  ways  to 
Involve  both  forces  in  common  causes  that 
pull  our  own  Imaginations  and  efforts  on  the 
field  as  well.  Great  Presidential  decisions  can 
accomplish  this.  They  are  things  which 
catch  the  conscience  of  the  people. 

We  don't  want  a  Hamlet  in  the  White 
House.  We  are  not  as  interested  in  the  play 
within  the  play,  as  we  are  in  the  play  itself. 
And  we  want  to  be  part  of  the  drama  of  bold 
reality — on  our  side  of  the  footlights. 

Nor  are  we  content  to  see  through  an 
unctuous,  protective  editorial  darkly,  the 
supposed  refiectlons  of  the  loneliest  man  In 
the  world.  We  didn't  elect  him  to  be  lonely, 
but  to  force  us  *o  share  with  him  the  cnish- 
Ing  burden  he  bears.  To  listen  to  us.  yes.  but 
to  tell  us,  too,  not  through  public  or  private 
intermediaries,  but  i>ersonally  to  tell  us  what 
we  need  to  know  and  to  do  to  play  the  proper 
role  of  a  great  free  people. 

Our  new  President  began  to  tell  us.  On  the 
threshold  of  occupying  the  mansion  of  our 
hopes,  he  told  us  he  would  "open  doors"  and 
"keep  no  natlos  large  or  small  in  angry  isola- 
tion." Tell  us  more   Don't  wait  for  a  divine 
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consenaua  to  eo^rge  from  our  troubled  con< 
fusion.  Tell  lu  ibow  we  can,  aa  legislators, 
businessmen,  fasmers,  workers,  educators  and 
students,  open  doors  and  belp  eacb  other 
come  out  of  out  angry  Isolation.  When  we 
have  done  so  at  borne,  we  can  do  it  abroad. 
Presidents  ba^e  the  big  key.  It  should  be 
used  when  It's  4ew.  Four  years  can  rust  It. 
Andrew  Jackson  used  It  on  the  locks  of  his 
time,  and  in  dol|ig  so  he  set  not  Just  a  good, 
but  a  necessary  e|cample. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CITIZENSHIP  AND  THE  ROLE  OF 
TEIE  AMERICAN  STUDENT 


April  28,  1969 


VOICE 


FHOM  VIETNAM 


HON.  FI^ED  SCHWENGEL 

iOF    IOWA 
OP  REPRESEl^ATTVES 
,  April  28,   1969 

Mr.  SCHWEIJGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Kimmel,  Jr.,  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
recently  provided  me  with  a  copy  of  a 
poem  written  l»  Mr.  Cornelius  Vander- 
breggen.  Mr.  vinderbreggen's  poem  ex- 
presses so  clearty  the  frustration  which 
we  all  have  with  respect  to  Vietnam.  Let 
us  all  hope  that  President  Nixon's  cur- 
rent efforts  will  result  In  an  early  end  to 
the  war: 

Thi  Voice  1    Hear  Prom  Vietn-am 
You  said  you  sent  me  here  to  flght. 

That  Is  a  He. 
I  answered  duty's  :all  and  came. 

I  soon  may  die. 
Because  of  your  a1  (surd  decree, 

"You  may  not  w  in !" 
You  call  it  "building  bridges"  or  "restraint." 

I  call  It  sin ! 
You  spend  your  cc  untry's  sona  In  vain. 

I  see  them  fall. 
Each  day  by  score  i,  they're  killed  or  maimed. 

That  is  not  all. 
At  home,  their  dac  s  and  mothers,  stunned. 

Bow  low  In  grief 
From  all  this  sens4  less,  needless  loes 

Comes  no  relief. 
No  orders  from  he(  .dquarters, 

"Rise  and  flght  !y 
How  this  has  caustd  me  many  a  tortured  day 

And  sleepless  night! 
But  now  the  explanations  clear. 

Solved  is  my  plight! 
While  held  your  slave  on  Asian  soil 

I've  seen  the  light! 
No  longer  need  I  sack  the  answer. 

Now  I  know,  aa  shackled  here  I  wait  for 
death.  I 

You  are  my  foe !      I 

You  who  pretend  to  lead  the  brave  and  free, 

But  won't  resist  our  godless  enemy  I 
You  who  possess  the  suave  and  pious  gall. 
To  mourn  the  foes  of  freedom  when  they 
fall!  I 

You  who  stand  Idli  by,  while  anarchy. 
Bums  down  this  land  God  gave  to  you 
and  me!  I 

You  are  my  foe! 

I  soon  may  die,       | 

If  so,  I'll  be  with  pod  on  high, 
Rejoicing  in  the  lote 

That  He  doth  sh^w  His  own,  and 
Knowing  there,  that  when  I  lived 

On  earth  below. 
Not  I  my  land's  blest  heritage 

Did  e'er  betray,    | 
Not  I  for  antl-Chrilts  vile  rule 

Did  pave  the  wayl 
But  like  our  nobles^  patriots 

I  did  gladly  die,    ; 
For  freedom's  perseicuted  cause. 

Which  you've  de41edl 

CotirxLTcrs  Vandkrbrkggkn. 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity last  Wednesday  night  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  honoring  of  10  high  school 
students  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves as  good  citizens.  The  Clvltan  Club 
of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  has  for  21  years 
encouraged  the  young  people  of  that 
community  to  submit  essays  on  citizen- 
ship and  to  live  in  such  a  way  that  their 
examples  would  merit  their  selection  for 
citizenship  awards.  Last  week  six  young 
people  were  declared  citizenship  award 
winners  and  four  were  named  citizenship 
essay  winners.  I  am  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  known  the  names 
of  these  people  to  my  colleagues,  and 
also  to  share  with  you  the  top-prize- 
winning  essay. 

I  find  it  particularly  impressive  that 
on  the  1-year  anniversary  of  the  Colum- 
bia University  disruptions,  which  event 
has  evoked  much  criticism  of  our  youth, 
we  had  the  singular  honor  of  acknowl- 
edging the  meritorious  contributions 
these  young  people  are  making  to  their 
Nation.  It  is  important  for  us  to  make 
every  attempt  to  retain  a  perspective 
with  regard  to  the  status  of  America's 
youth;  It  has  become  too  easy  to  assume 
a  negative  stance  in  light  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  pejorative  reports  we  hear 
daily.  I  am  therefore  heartened  both  at 
the  occasion  which  permits  me  to  be  able 
to  make  these  remarks  and  at  the  sub- 
stance of  those  remarks.  Accordingly,  I 
submit  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  names  of  those  students  who  were 
honored  and  the  winning  essay  written 
by  Miss  Sheryl  Ann  Spencer: 

Citizenship  award  winners:  Nancy  Moore, 
Academy  of  the  Holy  Names:  Joseph  G. 
Stephens,  The  Bxillls  School;  Christine 
Simpson,  Montgomery  Blair  High  School: 
Mark  Stein,  Montgomery  Blair  High  School; 
June  Lyon,  Takoma  Academy,  and  Benjamin 
Ling,  Takoma  Academy. 

Citizenship  essay  winners:  Michael  Stein, 
Montgomery  Blair  High  School:  Michael 
Murphy,  The  BulUs  School;  Joan  Puchs, 
Academy  of  the  Holy  Names,  and  Sheryl  Ann 
Spencer,  top  prize,  Takoma  Academy. 


not  Idly  His  life  is  governed  by  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong.  He  Is  not  afraid  to  speak 
up  for  the  "old"  morality.  Ho  views  the 
clean  life  as  an  important  personal  factor  In 
his  role  aa  a  good  citizen.  He  seeks  a  healthy 
body,  an  unclouded  mind,  and  nobility  of 
soul.  He  Is  fearless,  except  In  the  face  of 
evil.  He  Is  self-dlsclpUned. 

Furthermore,  his  attitude  toward  citizen- 
ship involves  the  quality  of  personal  refor- 
mation, rather  than  public  demonstration, 
riots,  and  sit-ins.  He  may  be  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  local  and  national  poUUcal 
scene,  but  he  is  primarily  Involved  in  campus 
and  community  betterment  projects.  He  has 
a  keen  concept  of  duty  and  is  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  performing  every  task  well.  He 
considers  all  current  events  of  enormous  im- 
portance to  himself  because  the  individual 
makes  up  the  community  and  the  commu- 
nity makes  up  the  nation.  It  Is  therefore  ob- 
vious to  him  that  if  each  individual  is  a  suc- 
cessful citizen,  the  nation  as  a  whole  will 
succeed. 

The  student  citizen  who  loves  his  country 
shares  the  excitement  of  patriotism  with 
his  countrymen,  and  doee  his  best  to  help 
keep  It  alive  In  the  Amercan  heart.  He  not 
only  honors  his  country,  but  also  cherishes 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  on  which 
It  was  founded.  He  never  loses  his  sense  of 
wonder.  He  loves  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
land  and  the  spteclflc  characteristics  of  the 
American  people,  which  are  these:  the  pio- 
neer spirit,  love  of  life,  recognition  of  the 
individual.  Imagination,  and  friendliness. 

He  makes  himself  conscious  of  human 
problems.  As  he  studies  the  conditions  in 
the  world  and  sees  the  misfortune  In  his 
community,  he  keeps  an  open  eye  to  pain 
and  need  and  suffering.  He  does  what  he 
can,  personally,  to  alleviate  starvation,  de- 
spair, and  the  loss  of  personal  dignity.  He 
knows  that  In  this  sense  he  Is  doing  his  part 
to  ease  the  tensions  of  the  world. 

A  good  student  citizen  is  sensitive  to  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  determines  that  no 
personal  gain  Is  worth  breaking  the  spirit  of 
another  In  an  effort  to  achieve  it.  He  does 
not  use  his  fellowmen  as  a  ladder  on  which 
to  climb  to  his  own  pedestal.  He  tries,  early 
in  life,  to  know  what  he  is  striving  for  and 
what  he  believes  In.  This  effort  gives  mean- 
ing to  his  life  and  helps  him  reach  what- 
ever lofty  goals  he  has  set  for  himself. 

The  role  that  the  student  plays  in  Ameri- 
can citizenship  becomes,  therefore,  a  magnifi- 
cent combination  of  self-Improvement  as 
it  relates  to  the  betterment  of  the  ever- 
widening  circle  of  hximanlty — his  own  aca- 
demic society,  the  neighboring  community, 
all  fellow  Americans,  and  the  Individuals  of 
other  nations. 


cmzenship  and  the  role  or  the  american 
Student 

The  American  student,  to  be  a  conscien- 
tious and  Involved  American  citizen,  must 
think  of  himself  as  an  example  to  the  stu- 
dent citizenry  of  his  country  and  of  other 
countries.  He  is  not  necessarily  a  young  poli- 
tician, and  be  definitely  is  not  a  fanatical 
demonstrator.  He  may  be  in  the  public  eye, 
or  he  may  be  primarily  his  conscientious  self 
In  his  own  academic  sphere. 

He  is.  first  of  all,  right  with  himself.  He 
quietly  and  purposefully  recognizes  the 
greatness  and  potentials  of  his  nation  and 
his  personal  responsibilities  to  those  condi- 
tions. He  maintains  a  personal  Interest  In 
knowledge  and  achievement  as  it  relates  to 
his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  others,  and  he 
devotes  himself  to  personal  accomplishment 
In  the  light  of  national  need.  He  is  a  vision- 
ary, yet  not  a  dreamer.  He  asks  questions,  yet 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  E.  L.   (BOB) 
BARTLETT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  join  with  other  colleagues 
in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  E.  L. 
"Bob"  Bartlett  of  Alaska,  who  passed 
away  while  Congress  was  In  recess. 

I  was  Indeed  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  Senator  Bartlett  who  ex- 
hausted and  expended  his  energies  in 
dedicated  service  to  his  beloved  State  of 
Alaska  and  the  Nation.  This  fine  public 


servant  served  in  the  House  and  In  the 
Senate  with  great  distinction. 

Bob  Bartlett  made  a  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  new  and  great  State  of 
Alaska — he  left  his  mark  on  the  history 
of  his  State  and  he  will  be  long 
remembered. 

Mrs.  Eviiis  Joins  me  in  extending 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bartlett  in  his  passing. 


HON.  EDWIN  EDWARDS  PRESENTED 
TIE  BY  STUDEINTS 


HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  blue  and  gold  tie  which  I 
wear  today  was  given  to  me  by  the  pa- 
triotic 100-percent  American  students  of 
Washington  High  School  of  Lake 
Charles. 

I  had  the  honor  of  speaking  at  the 
Washington  High  School  Honors  Day 
program  on  April  18,  1969,  and  I  was 
most  impressed  by  the  demeanor  and  at- 
tention and  interest  of  the  students  of 
Washington  High.  It  is  refreshing  to  visit 
a  school  where  the  students  are  interest- 
ed in  academic  pursuits,  exhibit  a  re- 
spect for  professors  and  elders  and  a  love 
and  reverence  for  our  country  and  Its 
flag. 

In  a  day  and  age  where  a  small  minor- 
ity of  loud-mouthed,  unhappy,  dls- 
grimtled  students  on  college  and  high 
school  campuses  command  national  at- 
tention by  their  disruptive  activities,  I 
thought  it  appropriate  to  say  here  that 
the  vast  majority  of  American  young 
people  are  honest,  loyal,  sober  and  patri- 
otic. I  believe,  too,  that  the  unwashed 
few  who  disrupt  and  cause  trouble  and 
show  disrespect  for  our  Nation  represent 
but  a  small  minority  who  seem  to  be  able 
to  command  prime  time  on  the  national 
television  networks.  I  believe  we  should 
spend  more  time  with  the  sober,  indus- 
trious students  of  America  who  repre- 
sent the  true  spirit  of  the  American  stu- 
dent and  the  yoimg  people  of  America 
and  we  should  do  more  toward  publiciz- 
ing the  sober  comings  and  goings  of  these 
industrious  and  patriotic  young  people. 
It  is  these  who  will  protect  and  preserve 
our  Nation  in  the  generations  to  come. 
My  faith  and  confidence  is  in  them  and  I 
am  satisfied  we  will  leave  our  Nation  in 
good  hands  in  spite  of  the  disgruntled 
few  who  capture  the  news  media  and 
falsely  pretend  to  represent  America's 
youth. 

I  wear  the  tie  these  wonderful  yoimg 
people  gave  me  with  pride  and  humility, 
for  the  gift  handed  me  as  a  token  of  ap- 
preciation by  the  student  body  of  Wash- 
ington High  School  represents  in  my 
mind  a  bond  of  mutual  respect  and  ad- 
miration. There  is  no  generation  gap  be- 
tween us  and  I  am  convinced  that  we 
understand  and  respect  each  other. 

Thank  God  for  fine  yoimg  Americans 
such  as  these  and  all  others  that  this 
group  so  well  typifies. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

U.S.  JAYCEES  HONOR  VIETNAM  WAR 
DEAD  AS  PROPOSED  BY  THE 
KANSAS  CITY,  KANS..  AREA  JAY- 
CEES 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  area  Jaycees,  have  launched 
a  new  community  service  program  which 
has  met  with  great  response  from  com- 
munity leaders  and  citizens,  and  has  sub- 
sequently been  adopted  by  the  national 
Jaycees  organization. 

The  project  was  launched  locally  last 
January  by  project  chairman  and  origi- 
nator of  the  idea,  William  J.  Kersten, 
and  the  response  was  so  good  that  mem- 
bers decided  to  try  to  make  it  a  national 
Jaycee  project. 

By  searching,  the  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
Jaycees  found  that  when  a  local  young 
man  lost  his  life  while  serving  his  coun- 
try in  Vietnam,  the  community  hears 
about  the  loss,  reads  about  it,  and  soon 
forgets  it.  There  is  no  local  organization 
that  pays  special  tribute  to  the  local 
hero,  loved  and  remembered  by  his 
friends  and  family. 

The  Jaycees,  in  a  special  ceremony, 
present  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  a 
framed  citation  which  shows  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  local  Jaycee  chapter,  and 
all  the  citizens  of  the  community.  It  is 
signed  by  the  mayor  of  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Jay- 
cee president.  In  addition,  a  beautifully 
engraved  plaque  in  memory  of  the 
young  man  is  made  to  the  parents  of  the 
deceased  and,  if  the  young  man  Is  mar- 
ried, an  Identical  presentation  is  made  to 
his  widow.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
a  large  ceremony  with  news  media  cov- 
erage, showing  the  family  the  community 
as  a  whole  appreciates  the  contribution 
of  their  loved  one. 

I  want  to  personally  commend  Mr. 
William  Kersten  for  developing  this 
worthwhile  and  patriotic  project,  the 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Jaycees  for  imple- 
menting it,  and  the  national  Jaycee  or- 
ganization for  adopting  the  program. 

KCMO  Broadcasting  paid  deserved 
tribute  to  the  Jaycee  Vietnam  war  dead 
project  in  a  recent  editorial  which  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues : 

To  Honor  Vietnam  War  Dead 

It  may  not  be  much,  but  a  new  strain  of 
national  pride  Is  starting  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.  With  a  tidal  wave  of  talk  and  demon- 
strations about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  may 
sometimes  forget  the  sacrifices  by  young 
American  men  In  this  controversial  war.  A 
new  program  of  recognition  has  been 
launched  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  to  honor  those 
who  died  In  the  fighting.  First  of  the  honor 
citations  was  delivered  to  the  parents  of 
James  M.  Montemayor,  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 

Although  the  citation  is  not  fancy  or  elabo- 
rate. It  shows  deep  appreciation  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  for  the  United  States  under 
military  service  in  Vietnam.  So  often  we 
hear  of  comments  by  combat  servicemen 
questioning  the  loyalty  of  the  American  peo- 
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pie,  questioning  the  Impact  of  the  riots  and 
demonstrations,  wondering  whether  the 
fighting  men  are  nothing  more  than  paid 
soldiers. 

The  Kansas  City,  Kansas  Jaycees  hope  to 
have  the  National  Jaycees  adopt  their  pro- 
gram to  make  It  a  nation-wide  effort.  We  can 
think  of  nothing  finer  unless  it  would  be 
participation  by  all  civic  and  patriotic  orga- 
nizations in  all  the  states.  Our  soft  life  at 
home  does  not  come  by  chance.  Someone 
must  fight  for  it. 


GUN  CONTROL  LAWS  WOULD  BE 
COSTLY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
April  4  column  of  "Outdoor  Notes,"  Ken 
Gookins  in  the  Newark,  Ohio.  Advocate, 
supplies  some  very  pertinent  informa- 
tion and  observations  on  the  continuing 
controversy  of  gun  control  legislation. 
Entitled  "Gun  Control  Laws  Would  Be 
Costly,"  Columnist  Gookins  cites  the  mis- 
use of  statistics  by  proponents  of  gun 
legislation,  along  with  the  astronomical 
cost  of  such  programs  at  a  Federal  or 
State  level.  As  a  good  example,  the  case 
of  New  York  City  is  cited: 

Knowing  that  It  costs  the  city  of  New 
York  $72.87  to  process  each  application  for 
a  pistol  permit,  you  can  imagine  what  the 
astronomical  figure  would  be  for  federal  reg- 
istration where  machines,  personnel,  mil- 
lions tons  of  paper,  filing  cabinets,  office 
space,  new  buildings,  etc.,  would  be  Involved. 

Mr.  Gookins  reviews  other  arguments 
of  the  gun  legislation  advocates  which 
have  been  offered  in  the  past,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  stampede  citizens  into  sup- 
porting and  demanding  gun  restrictions. 
His  comments  on  this  thorny  Issue  are 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  ask  that  the  column,  'Gun 
Control  Laws  Would  Be  Costly,"  from 
the  April  4  issue  of  the  Newark  Advocate 
be  inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate,  Apr.  4, 
1969) 

Gun   Control   Laws  Would  Be  Costlt 
(By  Ken  Gookins) 

A  couple  of  columns  ago  James  Lannan  of 
887  Terrace  Dr.  in  Heath,  dropped  me  a  note 
and  a  pamphlet.  Noting  he  was  too  busy  writ- 
ing his  state  and  federal  legislators  to  do 
Justice  to  a  letter,  Lannan.  president  of  the 
Ohio  Trajjshootlng  Association,  checked  off 
some  of  the  pamphlet  points. 

I  promised  to  delve  Into  the  topic  In  a 
later  column.  This  Is  It. 

Lannan  directed  my  attention  to  the  Trap 
and  Field  publication's  comments  on  the 
relation  between  guns  and  crime  and 
accidents. 

A  question  raised  was:  Probably  very  re- 
strictive gun  laws  would  cut  down  some  on 
crimes  of  Impulse,  does  this  make  sense? 

The  comment:  If,  as  so  often  stated,  even 
one  life  saved  makes  such  laws  and  the  ac- 
companying Impediments  worthwhile,  then 
to  be  consistent,  we  would  have  to  ban  swim- 
ming, football  and  non-essential  activities 
and  especially  all  pleasure  driving.  This  is  ob- 
viously not  going  to  be  done.  There  is  a 
calculated  risk  In  all  things. 
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It  al«o  noted  that:  The  gun  accident  rate 
decreased  50  pet  cent  from  1930  to  1966  and  U 
now  about  2.20^  a  year. 

Proponents  ^f  gun  legislation  Insist  on 
misquoting  available  facts.  They  Infer  In 
veiled  statemeSta  that  17.000  people  a  year 
are  shot  to  deafh  and  then  further  Infer  that 
by  licensing  gut  owners  and  registering  guns, 
the  nation's  crljne  rate  would  decrease. 

This  makes  dhe  statement  a  bald  He.  The 
17.000  shooting;  deaths  per  year  Include  2,200 
accidental  ehooklngs  and  9.500  suicides.  The 
latter  would  uie  poison,  gas,  a  high  cliff  or 
some  other  means  to  end  it  all.  If  guns  were 
not  available.     I 

The  Police  dazette  erroneously  reported: 
18.000  murdersl  are  committed  annually  by 
criminals  with  *uns. 

Two  religious  magazines  quoted :  17.000  are 
accidentally  shot  each  year. 

Readers  Dlge^  noted  that  "17.000  are  Wiled 
by  guns,"  written  In  a  manner  to  suggest 
they  were  deliberately  shot. 

Discount  thi  2.200  accidental  shooting 
deaths  and  the|  9.500  suicides  and  you  have 
5.300  gun  slayl^gs.  This  Is  a  far  cry  from 
17.000.  Howeveri  I  do  not  Infer  this  U  a  pleas- 
ant figure.  But^  then,  neither  U  the  50.000 
automobUe  deaf;hs  which  our  nation  racks 
up  each  year,  aflong  with  the  maiming  and 
crlppflng  of  thr^  times  that  number. 

Automobiles  4nd  their  drivers  are  licensed. 
The  killing  continues.  The  same  would  hap- 
pen in  the  case; of  Ucenslng  gun  owners  and 
registering  guni  But.  the  main  point  to  re- 
member Is  that  criminals  will  not  register 
their  guns,  wiujsteal  one  when  they  want  a 
weapon  and  onK  the  honest  sportsmen  wlU 
be  bound  up  In  Itoe  red  tape  of  registration. 

Furthermore.  If  you  look  at  the  present  gun 
law.  recently  enacted,  you  will  discover  regis- 
tration Is  alreaiy  there.  The  sporting  gun 
dealer  must  register  every  transaction.  Iden- 
tify the  owner  aid  keep  records  to  this  effect. 
So  far  It  Is  less  costly  to  do  It  this  way.  al- 
though It  will  have  no  bearing  on  crime. 

If  the  registration  proponents  beat  down 
all  the  sensible  arguments  against  restric- 
tions and  pass  a^  federal  or  state  registration 
bill,  you  win  see  one  of  the  blggeet  messes  In 
history.  | 

itratlon  bill  would  create  a 
are  and  set  up  another  bu- 
us    which    probably    never 


A  federal  re^ 
computer  night 
reaucratlc  octo 
could  be  killed 

The  giant  co: 
handle  such  a  r 
second  only  to  t 


.puter  complex  necessary  to 
^Istratlon  program  would  be 
:  Social  Security  and  Income 
tax  systems  In  overall  size  and  complexity. 

The  problem  Would  require  the  solving  of 
at  least  Ave  completely  unique  systems  prob- 
lems: data  colleiuon.  dau  communications, 
dissemination  and  data 
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If  you  are  among  that  uninformed  army 
of  people  who  accept  aU  the  haU-truths 
si>outed  by  registration  proponents  and  don't 
care  how  much  money  la  wasted  on  the  im- 
pending boondoggle.  Just  sit  on  your  bands 
and  It  will  come  to  pctss. 

If  you  are  a  thinking  person  who  knows 
that  the  criminals  not  only  will  not  register, 
but  wlU  not  be  allowed  to  register  because  of 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
and  that  only  sportsmen  will  suffer,  get  off 
your  hands  and  write  your  state  and  federal 
legislators. 

Be  polite,  be  firm  and  be  quick.  Skip  the 
petitions.  One  petition  Is  one  piece  of  mall. 
Fifty  letters  from  gun  club  members  mean 
50  pieces  of  mall  and  carries  49  times  the 
weight. 

One  New  York  City  policeman  testified  un- 
der oath  that  in  one  case  where  a  pistol  ap- 
plication required  some  checking,  the  actual 
cost  of  processing  the  application  amounted 
to  •600.  This  Is  figured  on  time  expended 
by  Investigators,  etc. 

How  sUly  can  It  get?  The  answers  are  noted 
above.  Think  and  act,  or  be  smothered  In 
another — possibly  the  greatest  hoax  of  the 
century. 
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That  Is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
Job  Corps  story.  It  Is  nonpolltlcal.  though 
some  are  trying  to  play  politics  with  It. 
It  Is  not  a  story  of  Indifference  to  the 
needs  of  youth.  It  is  not  a  budget-cutting 
story.  Above  all,  it  is  a  plan  to  improve 
the  Job  Corps,  not  wreck  it. 


April  28,  1969 


PRESIDENT   TO  DECIDE  ROLE  TVA 
WILL  PLAY  IN  FUTURE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


JOB  CORPS  CENTER  CLOSINGS 


data   storage 
conversion. 
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of  qualified  expe 
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In  addition,  ^ich  time  a  gun  would  b« 
bought  and  sold,  or  an  owner  moved,  the 
Information  would  have  to  be  changed  and 
updated. 

Knowing  that  it  costs  the  city  of  New  York 
S72.87  to  process  each  application  for  a  pistol 
permit,  you  can  Imagine  what  the  astorom- 
ical  figure  wouldj  be  for  federal  reglstraUon 
where  machines,  jpersonnel.  millions  of  tons 
of  paper,  filing  jcablnets,  office  space,  new 
buildings,  etc.,  wfculd  be  Involved. 

And  for  whatp  Absolutely  nothing,  be- 
cause the  whole  project  Is  supposedly  based 
""    """  '   *~   stop  crime  In  the  United 

^  massive  registration  would 
not  prevent  one  single  gun  crime  that  now  Is 
looming  on  the  :  lorlzon  of  the  future 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAI.IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
time  that  some  the  nonsense  about  the 
Job  Corps  center  closings  is  dispelled.  I 
have  seen  news  dispatches  quoting 
youngsters  in  these  centers  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  about  to  be  thrown  out  in 
the  streets  or  drafted  and  sent  to  Viet- 
nam. I  have  also  heard  that  President 
Nixon  plans  to  "wreck"  the  Job  Corps. 

Let  me  hasten  to  assure  this  House  that 
none  of  it  is  true.  No  one  will  be  thrown 
out  on  the  streets  or  sent  to  Vietnam  as  a 
result  of  the  closings  of  some  of  the  Job 
Corps  centers.  We  have  the  word  of  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz  in  testi- 
mony before  Congress  that  the  number  of 
youths  served  by  the  Corps,  and  other 
training  programs  under  his  jurisdiction, 
will  actually  be  increased — not  dimin- 
ished. 

During  this  fiscal  year  the  Job  Corps 
and  the  other  training  programs  will 
serve  362,900  young  men.  Under  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  1970  budget,  the  total  is 
expected  to  reach  368,600 — an  Increase  of 
5,700. 

The  Job  Corps  centers  scheduled  to 
close  are  mostly  rural  centers  devoted 
typically  to  conservation  work.  There 
were  two  things  wrong  with  this  idea. 
First,  according  to  Mr.  Shultz,  many  of 
the  youngsters  dropped  out  from  simple 
homesickness.  Second,  they  were  not 
learning  marketable  skills.  Conservation 
is  badly  needed— but  not  In  the  cities 
where  trainees  will  look  for  jobs.  Another 
point — the  Job  Corps  programs  were  not 
sufficiently  integrated  with  other,  excel- 
lent, departmental  manpower  training 
programs. 

President  Nixon's  plan  is  to  correct 
these  mistakes  by  closing  most  of  the 
rural  centers,  substituting  inner-city 
training  centers,  and  integrating  the  Job 
Corps  program  with  the  other  training 
programs. 


or  TKNNXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today- 
April  28,  1969—1  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  an  extremely  interesting  article  on 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Marquis 
Childs,  in  a  few  paragraphs,  give  us  in- 
sight into  TVA  and  its  accomplishments, 
and  I  would  like  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues this  material: 
President  To  Dxctoe  Roue  TVA  Wnx  Plat 

IN    PUTTJRE 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 
Decattte,  Ala. — A  big  piece  of  the  excite- 
ment at  the  start  of  a  new  Administration  33 
years  ago  was  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
which  under  the  tutelage  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Sen.  George  Norris  began  the 
rehabilitation  of  a  region  plagued  by  all  the 
Ills  of  poverty. 

Today  most  Americans  take  TVA  for  grant- 
ed as  a  piece  of  political  archaeology  out  of 
the  New  Deal  age.  A  Job  finished  that  can  be 
put  away  In  the  files. 

A  tour  of  the  region  shows  It  to  be  very 
much  alive  and  expanding,  performing  serv- 
ices for  the  seven  states,  with  beneficial  con- 
sequences for  most  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try and  with  an  Impact  on  every  part  of  the 
world.  It  Is  America's  outstanding  example  of 
what  can  be  done  In  a  partnership  between 
Government  and  private  enterprise,  which  is 
why  each  year  some  600  foreign  visitors  come 
to  study  this  successful  adventure  In  plan- 
ning for  a  whole  region  and  Its  river  system. 

TVA,  at  its  Inception  as  a  New  Deal  agency, 
was  regarded  by  Republicans  as  a  diabolical 
device  to  Inflict  socialism  on  the  nation.  They 
fought  It  tooth  and  toenail  in  Congress  and 
the  courts. 

When  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  became 
President  In  1953  he  cherished  the  conviction 
that  this  experiment  in  socialism,  as  he  saw- 
it,  must  somehow  be  restrained.  He  appointed 
another  retired  general,  Herbert  D.  Vogel,  to 
be  one  of  TVA's  three  directors. 

But  Vogel,  after  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  authority  and  Its  works,  became  more 
catholic  than  the  Pope — that  Is,  more  pro- 
TVA  than  some  of  the  Democratic  appointees 
to  the  board.  This  is  said  to  have  been  a  deep 
disappointment  to  the  first  Republican  to 
occupy  the  White  House  In  20  years. 

Now  TVA  Is  subject  to  the  ministrations 
of  a  second  Republican  President.  In  the  In- 
terval, however,  a  lot  has  changed  and  TVA's 
status  In  the  valley.  If  not  also  In  the  na- 
tion. Is  stronger  than  ever.  That  was  evident 
during  Richard  M.  Nixon's  campaign  In  Ten- 
nessee last  September. 

He  was  accompanied  by  Sen.  Howard  Bak- 
er of  that  state,  a  Republican,  who  is  one  of 
TVA's  staunch  allies.  After  uttering  some 
kind  words  for  the  transformation  TVA  has 
worked.  Mr.  Nixon  had  an  hour's  briefing  by 
Chairman  A.  J.  Wagner  of  TVA's  board. 
Demonstrating  one  of  his  conspicuous  tal- 
ents, the  ability  to  listen  and  learn,  Mr.  Nix- 
on asked  Wagner  this  question: 


"Do  you  think  that  TVA  could  be  helpful 
In  furthering  the  effort  to  control  air  and 
water  pollution?" 

With  more  extensive  practical  research  on 
water  pollution  than  any  other  agency  in 
the  country  and  with  extensive  studies  In  air 
pollution  growing  out  of  TVA's  own  steam 
plants,  this  Is  Just  what  TVA  is  doing  today. 
A  close  relationship  has  been  establlshcKl 
with  the  Federal  Air  Pollution  Center,  and 
TVA  Is  carrying  out  studies  for  the  center. 

At  the  National  Fertilizer  Development 
Center  In  Muscle  Shoals  the  partnership  be- 
tween Government  and  private  enterprise  Is 
seen  In  Its  most-fiourishlng  form.  Growing 
out  of  the  original  commitment  to  create  ni- 
trates for  soil  Improvement,  the  center  has 
developed  new  and  far  more  potent  fertiliz- 
ers. The  latest  Is  urea-ammonium  phosphate, 
which  on  the  basis  of  extensive  tests  prom- 
ises dramatic  Increases  In  food  production. 

Each  new  development  Is  patented  by  TVA 
and  then  the  process  Is  made  available  to 
commercial  companies  free  of  charge. 

The  late  Gordon  Clapp.  one  of  TVA's 
most  effective  chairmen,  once  said,  "If  you're 
consequential  you're  controversial."  TVA 
would  not  be  TVA  without  a  lusty  scrap  in 
Congress  relating  to  progress.  The  latest  has 
been  touched  off  by  conservatlonallsts — 
preservatlonallsts  might  be  a  more  accurate 
word — accusing  the  authority  of  spoiling  the 
landscape  for  yet  another  dam. 

No  less  an  old-time  New  Dealer  than  As- 
sociate Justice  William  O.  Douglas  has 
charged  that,  by  building  a  dam  on  the 
Little  Tennessee,  TVA  Is  ruining  one  of  the 
nation's  finest  trout  streams,  desecrating 
what  were  many  years  ago  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  and 
blotting  out  a  fine  piece  of  scenery. 

Chairman  Wagner  replies  that  the  lake  to 
be  created  In  the  valley  of  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee will  have  Its  own  beauty  and,  far  more 
Important,  the  development  will  provide  em- 
ployment and  an  attractive  way  of  life  for 
several  thousand  families  who  now  have  a 
marginal  life. 

"The  work  of  TVA  will  never  be  over," 
John  F.  Kennedy  said  In  a  speech  on  TVA's 
30th  anniversary,  only  a  few  months  before 
his  assassination.  "There  will  always  be  new 
frontiers  for  It  to  conquer  In  the  minds  of 
men  the  world  over." 

Wagner,  whose  terms  expires  next  month, 
Is  In  the  great  tradition  of  Clapp  and  David 
LlUenthal.  He  knows  the  whole  region  as 
intimately  as  a  householder  knows  his  front 
hall.  He  was  endorsed  the  other  day  by  the 
Knoxville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  revolutionary  body. 
His  colleagues  kid  him  about  this  new  badge 
of  respectability.  Whether  he  is  reappointed 
will  be  an  Interesting  test  of  the  Republican 
Ad  mi  nlstratlon. 


BOYSTOWN  OF  FLORIDA 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  familiar  with  the  out- 
standing work  of  Father  Edward  Joseph 
Flanagan,  who  founded  Boys  Town, 
Nebr.,  more  than  50  years  ago.  Father 
Flanagan's  motto  was  "There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  bad  boy,"  and  under  his  in- 
spirational guidance,  new  life  and  hope 
were  brought  to  thousands  of  boys. 
Father  Flanagan  died  in  1948,  but  his 
work  goes  on — not  only  in  Nebraska, 
but  in  south  Dade  County,  Fla. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Boystown,  Fla.,  was  founded  in  1964, 
under  the  inspiration  and  direction  of 
Archbishop  Coleman  F.  Carroll  of  the 
Miami  Catholic  Diocese.  Father  James 
Henry,  a  priest  who  was  the  first  Cath- 
olic chaplain  assigned  to  the  State  penal 
institution  at  Okeechobee,  directed  Boys- 
town.  Now  the  director  is  Father  Neil 
Flemming,  and  the  administrative  di- 
rector is  Mr.  John  L,  Perrottl. 

Located  on  153  lovely  wooded  acres 
at  Southwest  137th  Avenue  and  114th 
Street,  Boystown  wajs  built  on  the  site 
of  Camp  Matecumbe,  a  former  summer 
camp  for  children.  Its  goal  is  to  mold 
mature,  responsible,  contributing  citi- 
zens of  the  community  by  creating  an 
atmosphere  as  close  as  possible  to  a  nor- 
mal family  situation. 

Boystown  of  Florida  is  a  home  for  de- 
pendent boys  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  18  who  have  no  other  home.  Here, 
they  find  that  somebody  cares.  Coming 
from  all  walks  of  life,  the  boys  find  real 
friends  in  the  counselors  who  guide  them 
through  their  problems  and  help  them 
grow  into  the  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

A  planned  educational  and  recrea- 
tional program  is  an  important  part  of 
Boystown.  There  are  fine  facilities,  in- 
cluding comfortable  dormitories  and  an 
Olympic-sized  swimming  pool.  The  dor- 
mitories are  heated  and  air  conditioned, 
and  the  beds  are  comfortable.  The  food — 
as  well  as  the  chores — is  designed  to  put 
muscle  on  growing  boys. 

As  director  of  Boystown,  Father  Flem- 
ming is  uniquely  qualified  to  win  the 
trust  and  faith  of  his  dependent  yoimg- 
sters.  His  natural  interest  in  helping 
boys  who  have  lost  their  parents 
through  desertion,  divorce,  or  other 
means,  is  bolstered  by  his  enthusiasm  for 
flying — a  hobby  which  attracts  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  most  teenage 
boys.  Father  Flemming  took  up  flying 
when  he  was  17  and  won  a  private  license. 
The  priesthood  followed,  but  after  a  hia- 
tus of  more  than  15  years  he  again 
climbed  into  the  cockpit. 

Flying  "whenever  I  get  the  chance," 
Father  Plemming  is  often  found  on  week- 
ends at  the  controls  of  a  rented  or  do- 
nated aircraft.  A  number  of  Boystowns' 
youths  have  taken  a  training  program  in 
aviation  and  soloed  on  their  own,  while 
others  have  expressed  an  Interest  in  air- 
line work  such  as  becoming  pilots  or 
mechanics. 

Through  such  means.  Father  Flem- 
ming and  the  staff  work  with  their 
charges  in  a  friendly,  informal  atmos- 
phere. From  the  first  day  of  admission, 
Boystown  begins  to  plan  with  the  parents 
for  future  rehabilitation  of  the  broken 
home  from  which  the  boy  came,  when 
and  if  that  is  possible.  The  hope  is  that 
the  family  will  eventually  be  reunited. 

Privately  maintained  through  contri- 
butions from  individuEQs,  Boystown  of 
Florida  deserves  the  support  of  every  cit- 
izen. Its  work  is  truly  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  community.  When  it 
first  opened  its  doors,  five  boys  found  a 
home.  Now,  it  is  attempting  to  provide 
a  homelike  environment  for  50  teenage 
boys  of  all  races,  colors,  and  creeds. 

Unlike  Boys  Town  of  Nebraska,  Boys- 
town's  program  is  community  oriented.  It 
attempts  to  provide  the  proper  vehicle  to 
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mold  mature,  responsible,  and  contribut- 
ing citizens  of  the  community.  Naturally, 
the  degree  of  success  is  hard  to  measure 
imtU  after  the  boys  leave.  This  year 
alone,  success  and  sadness  have  been 
twofold — two  of  the  boys  were  killed  in 
Vietnam. 

I  congratulate  the  directors  and  sup- 
porters of  Boystown  for  their  immense 
achievement  in  helping  their  fellow  man. 
For  its  leading  part  in  service  to  the 
entire  area,  "Boystown  of  Florida"  fully 
merits  our  confidence  and  assistance.  Its 
address  is:  Post  Office  Box  336,  Olympla 
Heights  Station,  Miami,  Fla.  33165. 

In  an  outstanding  manner,  Boystown 
of  Florida  lives  up  to  its  standard :  "Our 
boys  of  today — your  citizens  of  to- 
morrow." 


FORESTER  MILTON  M.  BRYAN 
STATES  THAT  WISE  AND  BAL- 
ANCED USE  OF  LAND  IS  CONSER- 
VATION IN  ITS  NOBLEST  FORM 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLORisA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the 
Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.  held 
its  cooperative  field  forestry  program 
in  Madison  County,  Fla.  Some  400  busi- 
ness and  industrial  leaders  from 
throughout  the  Nation  and  Canada  and 
representatives  from  six  foreign  coun- 
tries left  Jacksonville,  Fla..  at  8:15  a.m., 
April  17,  on  a  special  SCL  train.  Gov. 
Claude  Kirk,  members  of  the  State  leg- 
islature, other  State  officials.  State 
Forester  C.  H.  Coulter,  and  over  700 
landowners,  students  and  timber  oper- 
ators were  already  assembled  at  a  long- 
leaf  pine  woodland  area  on  U.S.  90  be- 
tween the  Suwannee  River  and  Lee,  Fla. 

Representatives  Don  Fuqua,  in  whose 
district  the  woodland  is  located,  and  Bill 
Chappell.  Jr.,  were  on  hand  to  meet  and 
welcome  the  visitors  to  Florida. 

Governor  Kirk,  State  Forester  Coulter, 
Gene  C.  Brewer  of  New  York  State 
Director  of  Agricultural  Education  C.  M. 
Lawrence,  George  C.  McManls  of  Trail- 
mobile  were  key  speakers.  Milton  M. 
Bryan,  representing  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  spoke  on  the  pres- 
sures of  land  use  in  America.  His  speech 
is  so  timely  that  It  merits  the  attention 
of  all  conservation  groups  through- 
out our  Nation,  and  I  submit  It  for  re- 
printing in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Pressure  on  Land  Use 

Last  month,  both  the  Senate  and  House 
held  hearings  to  determine  why  commercial 
tlmberlands  weren't  providing  enough  timber 
to  meet  a  sudden  surge  In  demand  for 
lumber. 

Then,  Just  last  week,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  were  named  as  defendants  in  an 
Injunction  suit  asking  that  a  planned  sale 
of  timber  near  a  possible  Colorado  wilderness 
be  stopped.  In  Oregon,  more  than  1,000  peti- 
tioners have  asked  that  an  area  in  which 
some  selective  logging  is  planned  should  be 
withdrawn  from  logging  because  scenic 
values  might  be  damaged. 
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degree.  "All  Interests"  must  b«  considered — 
and  they  can  be — but  only  In  a  wise  and 
balanced  way. 

Our  continued  greatness  as  a  nation  may 
well  depend  on  It. 
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HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rxoKiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thou- 
sands of  loyal,  freedom-loving  Cubans 
who  have  fled  Fidel  Castro's  Communist 
dictatorship  continue  to  believe  that 
someday  honor  and  justice  will  return  to 
their  homeland.  I,  too,  support  this  goal. 
In  the  meantime,  exiled  Cuban  patriots 
monitor  the  failures  of  the  Communist 
puppet  who  rules  their  island,  and  take 
note  of  the  increasing  bluster  and 
trumpeting  Castro  uses  to  mask  his  dis- 
astrous economic  and  social  defeats. 

One  victim  of  Castro's  tirades  is  Man- 
uel J.  Reyes,  a  veteran  Cuban  broad- 
caster who  left  his  native  country  when 
communism  suppressed  all  freedom  of 
speech  and  press.  Because  Mr.  Reyes 
gained  wide  public  identity  and  support 
during  his  many  years  with  CMQ  in 
Cuba,  Castro  has  felt  it  necessary  to  at- 
tack him  as  a  public  figure  and  as  an  in- 
dividual. Mr.  Reyes,  now  the  outstand- 
ing Latin  American  news  director  with 
WTVJ  in  Miami,  has  broadcast  a  reply  to 
Havana's  Red  Radio  venom,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  make  his  reply 
part  of  the  Congressional  Record: 
Broadcasteb  Replies  to  PmEL  Castro 
Just  a  few  days  ago.  on  March  II.  1969  to 
be  exact,  a  Havana  Conununlst  radio  station 
dedicated  a  20  minute  short-wave  program  to 
attack  me.  not  only  as  public  figure  but  also 
as  an  Individual.  But  this  Is  a  well  known 
trait  of  Communists,  used  when  they  feel 
powerless  to  face  the  truth. 

The  attack  was  motivated  by  my  editorial 
"Answer  to  Pldel  Castro,"  presently  circulat- 
ing throughout  Cuba,  In  which  I  actually 
answered  Castro's  speech  of  Sept.  28, 1968. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  was  not 
Radio  Havana's  first  one  such  attacks.  On 
Feb.  18,  1969.  the  same  radio  station  had  at- 
tacked my  statement  to  the  Assoc.  Press  In 
which  I  revealed  that  10.000  copies  of  the 
"Declaration  of  Liberty"  (proclaimed  at  Key 
West,  by  over  1,500  Cubans  on  Jan.  23,  1966) 
had  been  sent  and  released  in  Cuba  and  that 
10,000  additional  copies  were  on  their  way 
to  the  captive  Island. 

After  carefully  analyzing  both  attacks,  par- 
ticularly the  one  of  March  11th,  I  decided  It 
was  necessary  to  reply,  with  serenity  but 
firmly,  and  unmask  the  true  author  of  such 
an  insult. 

First,  I  must  say  that  there  Is  not  a  trace  of 
animosity  In  myself  against  the  radio  an- 
nouncer who  read  each  one  or  both  articles 
before  the  microphones  of  Red  Cuba  radio 
stations.  I  do  not  know  who  did  it.  But  If  they 
knew  the  22  years  during  which  I  worked  for 
CMQ,  ever  since  I  was  13,  back  In  Feb.  18. 
1938.  .  .  .  they  must  have  felt  terrible  while 
reading  the  deceptive  sheet  of  paper  they 
were  given.  I  sincerely  excuse  them,  know- 
ing as  I  do  that  they  were  forced  by  terror. 
Being  also  a  Cuban.  I  understand  the  ordeal 
of  these  radio  announcers  when  the  Red  over- 


seer makes  them  read,  before  a  microphone, 
something  repudlat«d  by  their  Innermost 
feelings. 

That  Is  why,  practicing  the  democratic 
right  to  reply  which,  by  the  way.  is  prohibited 
In  Cuba.  I  address  myself  to  the  true  author 
of  that  attack.  .  .  .  Pldel  Castro,  who.  re- 
peating the  same  tactics  he  used  at  the  Sierra 
Maestra  (hiding  Inside  a  cave  to  keep  him- 
self  away  from  combat  and  aiming  only  with 
telescopic  gun-sight  to  be  able  to  do  It  from 
the  rear  guard)  hides,  this  time  behind  a 
microphone,  to  get  rid  of  his  hatred,  his 
frustration  and  resentments  by  attacking  me 
with  mile-long  demagogic  lies. 

Today,  I  address  myself  directly  to  you 
Pldel  Castro,  In  defense  of  our  people's  liberty 
and  decorum,  but  specially  In  defense  of  the 
young  people  of  our  country,  those  whom  you 
have  been  unable  to  penetrate  with  your  ten- 
year-long  Indoctrination.  They  rebuff  you 
and  rebel  against  you  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  Island  and  In  so  doing  are  giving 
proof  of  your  enormous  failure. 

Today  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  few  facts; 
they  win  teach  you  that  you  can  not  im- 
punely  attack  honest  and  decent  people.  Be- 
sides, It  is  high  time  you  start  getting  used 
to  the  bitter  taste  of  defeat. 

You  forced  the  radio  announcer  to  say  that 
I  had  started  working  at  CMQ  as  a  child- 
prodigy,   singing  and  acting  in  "Cafe  Pilon 
Show."   In   your   resentment   you   have   un- 
covered your  own  lies.  You  have  said  and  re- 
peated that  Cuban  poor  people  never  had  a 
chance    to    better    themselves.    Nevertheless, 
when   you  say  that  I  started  at  CMQ  as  a 
child,  you  admit  that  poor  people  did  have  a 
chance  in  Cuba,  previous  to  your  disastrous 
take-over,  since  I  come  from  a  very  hard- 
working family  but  a  very  poor  one  as  well. 
Back  In  1931,  while  you  were  In  Orlente  prov- 
ince, enjoying  the  comfort  of  a  wealthy  fam- 
ily, I  was  In  Havana  with  my  parents    help- 
ing them  make  a  living  by  selling  penny-a- 
piece  candy  at  the  Polvorin  public  market, 
right  across  the  street  from  the  Presidential 
Palace.  This  is  the  truth  but  you  would  not 
dig  It  out  because  it  would  shatter  your  own 
demagoguery.  This  is  the  truth  but  you  would 
not  dare  facing  It,  so  you  force  others  to  read 
your  lies.  Everyone  knows  I  started  to  work 
since  I  was  13,  and  gave  22  consecutive  vears 
of  my  life  to  only  one  enterprise:  CMQ.  First, 
while  still  located  at  Monte  and  Prado.  under 
the     management     of     unforgetable     Angel 
Cambo  and  Miguel  Gabriel;   then  from  1943 
on,  under  the  direction  of  the  Mestre  broth- 
ers. During  those  22  years  of  daily  work.  I  was 
also  studying  and  struggling  to  finish  mv  ca- 
reer. You  said  that  It  was  dlfllcult  for  me  to 
obtain  my  degree  as  an  Attorney.  You  forgot 
to  mention  that  I  also  hold  a  Master's  degree 
in  Consular  Diplomacy.  Yes  ....  it  was  not 
easy  for  me  to  get  those  two  degrees  ...  it 
was  dlflScult  .  .  .  but  you  also  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  It  was  .  .  .  economically  difficult.  I 
had  to  work  to  pay  for  my  own  career  and  my 
grades  were  obtained  through  hard  studying. 
You,  who  never  held  a  Job.  who  do  not  know 
what  it  means  to  earn  a  quarter  by  working 
for  it,  were  also  attending  the  University; 
but  your  family  was  paying  for  your  career 
and  your  grades  were  obtained  by  tortuous 
means.  You  were  never  a  true  student.  You 
spent  most  of  your  time  trying   to  become 
Delegate  or  President  of  your  course  and  even 
President  of  Law  School,  Just  to  create  privi- 
leges  and   exemptions  which  you   condemn 
today  but  through  which  you  made  your  way 
up  year  by  year. 

I  remember  seeing  you,  quite  frequently, 
at  the  University's  Plaza  Cadenas,  a  gun  at 
your  side.  Intimidating  your  fellow  students 
with  your  bully  attitude.  I  will  never  forget 
the  day  when.  In  the  company  of  several  of 
your  followers,  you  halted  a  local  bus  at  the 
San  Lazaro  square:  every  passenger  was  forced 
down  at  gun-point,  then  you  drove  the  bus 
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to  the  Alma  Mater,  there  you  sprinkled  It 
with  gasoline  and  set  it  on  fire  as  a  protest 
for  a  raise  on  the  fare.  And  Just  the  same  way 
you  burned  that  bus  you  have  also  burned 
and  destroyed  our  beloved  Cuba.  No  one  can 
be  a  Statesman  on  the  basis  of  flre  and  de- 
struction. And  you  do  not  know  how  to  build. 
I  received  my  Attorney's  degree  In  1949 
and  started  to  practice  right  away  without 
giving  up  my  job  at  C  M  Q.  You  received  yours 
In  1951  if  I'm  not  mistaken.  Nevertheless,  I 
never  saw  you  at  our  homeland's  Courts  of 
Justice,  practicing  the  right  to  defend  people 
of  which  you  brag  so  much.  I  saw  you  only 
once  at  the  old  Havana  Courthouse,  In  back 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  you  were 
there  trying  to  get  some  votes  at  the  Lawyer's 
Hall,  where  my  good  friend  Larrea  was  care- 
taker. You  were  then  running  for  Represent- 
ative for  the  province  of  Havana  on  the 
Orthodox  Party  ticket.  And  now  you  com- 
plain about  politicians! 

But.  why  should  I  keep  insisting  on  facts 
like  these.  Your  fate  is  already  decided.  It 
Is  written  on  the  Bible:  "He  who  lives  by 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword". 

The  only  thing  I  really  want  to  stand-out 
Is  the  fact  that  I  shall  continue  to  defend 
the  young  people  of  my  country,  the  same 
ones  you  are  trying  to  enslave. 

Those  powerful,  noble  and  good  young  peo- 
ple that  you  are  trying  to  poison  with  for- 
eign doctrines,  stranger  to  our  country,  like 
Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm.  As  long  as  there  Is  a 
breath  In  me,  I  shall  defend  the  Cuban  young 
people,  our  fatherland's  New  Gold;  they 
represent  our  best  reserve  .  .  .  and  your  end  I 
Have  no  doubt,  Pldel  Castro;  they  will  ulti- 
mately overthrow  you  and,  united  In  true 
brotherhood  with  those  In  exile,  under  the 
principles  of  God,  Fatherland  and  Home,  they 
will  rebuild  the  new  Cuba  that  was  our  fore- 
father's dream.  You  have  betrayed  their 
blood,  because  traitor  Is  he  who  has  again 
put  together  for  Europe  the  yoke  that  from 
Europe  came  and  was  shattered  last  century 
in  Cuba,  at  the  expense  of  enormous  sacrifice 
and  precious  lives. 

Since  you  brag  so  much  about  your  young 
fellowers,  why  Is  It  precisely  the  Cuban  young 
people  who  are  the  ones  brandishing  the 
"Declaration  of  Liberty",  pasting  It  on  doors 
and  walls  as  a  symbol  of  their  defiance  and 
their  rejection  to  your  regime? 

If  it  Is  truth  that  the  Cuban  young  peo- 
ple feel  satisfied  with  your  system,  why  do 
you  force  them,  a  bayonet  to  their  backs,  to 
go  to  the  fields  and  perform  the  so  called 
"voluntary  labor"? 

If  you  feel  so  sure  about  Cuban  young 
people,  why  do  you  prevent  them  from  going 
to  church  and  Sunday  school?  If  they  really 
follow  you.  why  are  they  not  permitted  to 
speak  freely  before  microphones,  without 
having  to  g^ve  an  account  of  what  they  In- 
tend to  say? 

If  Cuban  young  people  do  not  oppose  you, 
why  are  the  jails  of  our  country  full  of 
Cuban  youths? 

If  Cuban  young  people  are  loyal  to  your 
so-called  revolution  .  .  .  why  did  you,  on 
your  speech  of  March  13.  1969.  insulted  them 
.  .  .  why  did  you  offend  them  .  .  .  why  did 
you  call  them  "hopeless  delinquents"  and 
why.  assuming  a  Hltler-Uke  pose  did  you 
threaten  to  exterminate  them  all? 

You  want  to  enslave  young  people.  ...  I 
want  them  to  be  free. 

You  take  them  away  from  their  families. 
I  want  to  see  them  go  back  to  their  parents. 

You  threaten  them  with  destruction.  I 
want  them  to  live.  I  want  to  save  them! 
Even  the  few  ones  that  might  still  be  on 
your  side  .  .  .  that  might  still  believe  In  you 
.  .  .  for  they  have  grown  hating  enemies 
they  do  not  even  know;  for  they  have  been 
the  victims  of  your  abominable  Indoctrina- 
tion; for  they  have  never  seen  the  light  of 
truth. 

I  want  them  also  to  be  saved;  for  in  spite 
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of  your  communistic  venom,  they  are  before 
and  above  everything  else  .  .  .  Cubans. 

And  to  prove  the  truthfulness  of  what  I 
say,  this  answer  to  your  insult  shall  go  to 
Cuba  ...  It  shaU  be  brandished,  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  Island,  by  Cuban 
youngsters  as  a  sign  of  future  hope  they  do 
not  have  with  you  ...  as  a  sparkle  of  liberty, 
which  was  banUbed  from  Cuba  by  your 
treason. 

This  answer  Is  not  only  my  duty  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  young  people  of  Cuba.  It  Is 
also  the  answer  deserved  by  those  who  dare 
Insulting  honest  men  with  lies  and  dema- 
goguery. 


BILL  SMALLWOOD  RETIRED  AS 
SECRETARY-TREASURER  OF  THE 
COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  2«,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  one  of  the  very  fine 
labor  leaders  and  a  pioneer  in  the  effort 
to  organize  American  working  men  and 
women  retired  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Bill  Smallwood  for  43  years  worked  at 
active  union  building  and  untold  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  have  had  their 
lives  bettered  by  his  efforts. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement.  Bill 
Smallwood  looked  back  on  those  years. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  him  well  in  the  years  ahead,  and 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  his  remarks: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Joe.  fellow  officers 
and  very  distinguished  guests,  I  detected  a 
few  raised  eyebrows  when  I  spoke  of  "fellow 
officers"  so  I  want  to  remind  each  of  you  that 
my  retirement  doesn't  officially  become  ef- 
fective untU  midnight  tonight — and  you're 
going  to  have  to  put  up  with  me  until  then! 

Don't  panic  ...  I  don't  plan  to  si>eak 
more  than  an  hour. 

Please  try  to  understand  that  a  man  has 
an  opportunity  like  this  possibly  only  once 
In  a  lifetime — and  this  is  my  opportunity, 
with  a  captive  audience — and  I'm  going  to 
take  proper  advantage  of  you  ...  I  mean  it. 

So,  sit  back  and  relax,  friends. 

I  want  to  look  back  a  few  minutes  .  .  .  be- 
fore we  look  ahead. 

First,  let  me  make  It  clear  that  when  I 
started  to  work  In  the  "communications  in- 
dustry" In  1929  I  didn't  even  have  a  dream 
that  I  would  ever  have  such  a  grand,  sump- 
tions opportunity  to  say  "thank  you"  to  so 
many  dignified,  delightful  people. 

One  of  the  most  precious  privileges  my 
work  with  CWA  has  given  me  has  been  the 
opening  of  doors  that  permitted  me  to  travel 
extensively  and  meet  and  work  with  so  many 
wonderful  people  In  the  labor  movement,  the 
political  and  civic  world  and  many  are  here 
tonight. 

Rather,  my  thoughts  In  1929,  centered  on 
"making  It"  .  .  .  and.  I  don't  mean  making  It 
the  way  teen-eigers  use  that  phrase  today 
.  very  simply,  I  mean  I  was  worried  about 
holding  my  job  and  having  enough  money  to 
pay  the  room  and  board. 

Remember,  that  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  depression  ...  a  rough  time  for 
millions  of  people.  Including  me,  it  was  a 
long  time  ago  ...  so  long  ago  that  Joe 
Belme  was  only  18  years  old  and  hadn't  even 
bought  his  first  car — one  with  a  rumble  seat. 
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Yes.  it  was  long  ago  but  I  remember  It 
well  because  the  depression  In  those  years 
created  the  fertile  soli  from  which  we 
ploughed  out  the  modern  labor  movement 
as  It  exists  today. 

Keep  In  mind  that  in  those  days — the  wan- 
ing days  of  prohibition  when  none  of  us 
youngsters — not  even  Joe — could  legally  buy 
a  drink — as  well  as  the  days  of  the  depres- 
sion— people  were  stone  sober  and  wor- 
ried ...  I  mean  worried  about  their 
jobs  .  .  .  and  about  enough  food  .  .  and 
about  a  roof  over  their  head.  And,  most  of 
us  "common  folk"  had  cause  to  worry  be- 
cause people  were  being  hired  and  fired  as 
fast  as  It  takes  to  snap  your  fingers.  Job 
turnover — to  use  a  polite  phrase — certainly 
hit  a  peak  In  the  early  19308. 

So,  now  you  know  what  I  was  thinking 
and  worrying  about  40  years  ago — roughly 
speaking. 

Three  years  later  brightness  came  Into 
my  life  and  she's  here  tonight  and  I  want 
her  to  stand  and  when  she  does,  I  want  you 
to  have  the  thought  In  your  mind  that  she 
is  the  one  who  should  be  honored  tonight, 
rather  than  me. 

Hazel,  stand  up,  please.  (She  sits  down 
again.) 

I  met  Hazel  while  she  was  a  traffic  opera- 
tor and  I  was  a  toll  central  office  repairman — 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  as  my  wife  she 
should  take  a  big,  big  part  of  the  credit  for 
making  Bill  Smallwood  the  man  he  Is  today. 

And.  in  the  same  vein,  she  should  receive 
a  big  part  of  the  credit  for  bringing  real 
trade  union  representation  to  telephone 
workers  in  the  south  because  she  was  there. 
She  worked — like  a  lot  of  us — around  the 
clock,  at  times. 

It  sometimes  seems  that  men  get  too 
darned  much  credit,  so  I  want  to  say  here 
and  now  that  Hazel  Smallwood — and  thou- 
sands of  other  women  like  her- — paid  the 
price  and  made  the  sacrifice  that  was  neces- 
sary to  build  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America  to  the  great  stature  that  it  holds 
today. 

To  all  the  women  like  Fran  Smith,  Anne 
Benscoter,  Nancy  FVanks — and  the  men — 
the  Jake  Schachts,  Joe  Belrnes,  John  Crulls 
and  the  literally  thousands  of  others  who 
have  made  this  union  and  my  participation 
In  its  g»-owth  possible — I  would  like  to  say 
■thank  you"  In  a  million  languages — If  I 
could. 

But,  I've  been  too  busy  doing  other  things 
to  ever  learn  a  million  languages,  so  I'm 
limited  to  saying  It  in  English.  But,  even  for 
that,  I'm  grateful — grateful  for  having  been 
bom  in  the  United  States,  grateful  for  hav- 
ing had  the  opportunity  to  be  a  part  and 
particle  of  what  I  consider  one  of  the  truly 
great  organizations  In  America — and  I'm 
grateful,  too,  for  the  kind  attention  and 
warmth   you   have  shown  me   here   tonight. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  been  around 
for  40  years,  it's  wonderful  to  see  younger 
leadership  moving  into  an  active  role.  Some 
of  the  changes  in  our  own  headquarters  office 
you  all  know  about.  I'd  also  like  to  men- 
tion the  upward  move  of  John  Hazel,  as  he 
begins  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  office  du- 
ties to  take  on  a  full-time  union  job  as  busi- 
ness agent  with  his  union. 

.  .  .  When  a  person  retires,  he  selfishly 
hopes  that  things  will  go  on  unchanged 
.  .  .  unchanged  because  he  helped  to  make 
them  the  way  they  are  and  he  feels  com- 
fortable with  them. 

I  too  must  confess  to  this  tinge  of  self- 
ishness. 

But,  overriding  this  self-serving  personal 
feeling  Is  a  strong  hope  on  my  part — a 
hope  that  CWA  will  go  on  making  changes 
and  growing — a  hope  that  CWA  will  always 
be  a  strong  and  vibrant  organization — ever 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  members  and 
the  community. 

So.  to  every  person  In  this  grand  room.  I 
say  thank  you — and  keep  up  the  good  work! 
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A  SIAR  IS  BORN 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

(ir  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondail^  April  28,   1969 

Mr.  PUCINS^.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  im- 
pressive ceremoay  attended  by  more  than 
400  of  Chicago's  top  civic,  business,  po- 
litical, church,  education,  and  labor  lead- 
ers a  star  was  l|om  with  the  emergrence 
of  a  new  new^aper,  to  be  known  as 
Chicago  Today., 

Those  at  the  preakfast  meeting  heard 
a  personal  message  from  President  Nixon 
wishing  this  nep  publication  success  in 
its  exciting  venture. 

Mayor  Richard  Daley  and  Governor 
OgUvle  joined  in  this  inaugural  of  Chi- 
cago's newest  addition  to  journalism. 

Throughout  this  entire  impressive 
ceremony,  there!  was  a  laudable  theme : 
while  all  over  America  newspapers  are 
going  under,  C^cago  sees  the  emer- 
gence of  a  nivf  and  exciting  dally 
publication.         j 

The  Chicago  Jribune  Co.,  parent  or- 
ganization of  Chicago  Today,  and  the 
men  and  women!  who  are  responsible  for 
this  new,  creativfe  idea  in  journalism  de- 
serve the  highe^  commendation. 

The  emergenci  of  its  new  format  for 
Chicago's  Amerl^n  brings  to  the  people 
of  Chicago  an  aKciting  new  venture  in 
American  journailsm. 

I  wish  to  joinln  congratulating  Lloyd 
Wendt.  publlshei-,  and  Luke  P.  Carroll, 
editor,  of  the  nejw  publication  which  we 
will  hereafter  letm  to  know  as  Chicago 
Today. 

I  am  particularly  excited  about  the 
new  compact  fonmat  of  Chicago  Today. 
It  is  a  work  of  typographic  exceUence:  the 
news  stories  are  efesy  to  read ;  the  makeup 
is  pleasing  to  thd  eye,  and  I  believe  that 
Chicago  Today  Will  meet  with  great  ac- 
ceptance not  only  by  those  who  have 
been  reading  with  great  pleasure  Chi- 
cago's American,  but  I  am  sure  among 
the  vast  array  of  hew  readers  who  will  be 
attracted  by  this  I  very  compact  and  con- 
venient method  of  getting  their  news 
during  the  day. 

The  emergenoe  of  Chicago  Today 
dramatizes  another  highwater  mark  in 
Chicago  joumallatn.  We  have  always  had 
the  good  fortune!  in  Chicago  of  having 
people  in  journalism  who  brought  to  our 
city  a  keen  sense  of  competition  and  an 
impressive  sense  'of  responsibility  Chi- 
cago Today  is  the,  newest  development  in 
an  illustrious  history  of  Chicago  journal- 
Ism.  I  believe  all  !of  the  employees  from 
copy  boy  on  thriugh  publisher  can  be 
proud  of  this  new  boncept  which  they  are 
bringing  to  the  pejople  of  Chicago. 

I  am  convince*  that  the  more  con- 
venient and  morei  easily  readable  size  of 
Chicago  Today  i^  in  keeping  with  the 
trend  toward  conipactness  in  the  jour- 
nalism needs  of  American  readers. 

The  exciting  array  of  columnists,  fea- 
ture   writers,    photographers,    and    the 
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tain  the  public  response  will  prove  most 
rewarding  to  those  who  have  conceived 
this  new  format  for  Chicago's  American. 
The  format  Is  new  but  the  same  high 
quality  of  journalism  which  has  made 
Chicago's  American  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing newspapers  In  the  world  remains 
Intact,  and  in  this  marriage  of  quality 
and  progress  Chlcagoans  will  find  an  ex- 
citing adventure  in  journalism.  We  re- 
joice with  aU  of  the  people  of  Chicago  on 
this  historic  day. 


April  28,  1969 


The  bMlc  picture  la  still  one  of  a  vMtly 
disproportionate  part  of  the  nation's  wealth 
going  for  military  expenditures  and  a  rela- 
tive pittance  being  devoted  to  the  problems 
of  hunger.  Ignorance  and  Illness. 

This  Is  Carl  Rowan  In  Washington. 


BOLSA  ISLAND  REVISITED 


PRIORITIES  AND  BUDGET  CUT- 
TING—CARL ROWAN  CITES  THE 
DISCREPANCY 


many,  many  impressive  features  in  the 
new  format  place  ~" 


I  wish  Chicago 
success  in  this  new 


-      ,  Chicago  Today  in  the 

lorefront  of  America's  most  exciting  and 
modern  newspapers. 

Today  a  great  deal  of 
venture  and  I  am  cer- 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF    MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1969 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  an  admirer  of  Carl  Rowan  and  I  re- 
spect his  ability  to  communicate  a  mes- 
sage so  clearly  in  so  few  words.  Once 
again,  he  has  sorted  out  the  facts  from 
the  fiction  in  summing  up  for  us  the 
meaning  of  the  budget  cuts  effected  by 
President  Ntxon. 

Members  of  Congress  and  citizens  who 
share  my  concern  for  the  people  who 
must  absorb  the  impact  of  these  budget 
cuts  wiU  fully  appreciate  the  Insight  of 
Mr.  Rowan  and  his  willingness  to  shed 
some  badly  needed  light  on  the  subject 
of  "Priorities  and  Budget  Cutting." 

The  following  commentary  was  aired 
on  WTOP  television  April  17,  1969  I 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

The  headlines  say  that  President  NUon  has 
given  top  priority  to  helping  the  poor  and 
the  cities  In  his  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

The  headlines  are  a  bit  misleading.  What 
s  true— and  somewhat  heartening— is  that 
m  cutting  back  on  the  Johnson  admlnlstra- 
tlon-s  budget  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  cut  as  deeply 
into  funds  for  social  programs  as  he  did  In 
other  areas. 

In  reducing  Johnson's  estimates  by  4  bil- 
lion doUars,  NUon  cut  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment 1.1  billion. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the  100  mlUlon 
dollar  cut  In  Job  Corps  funds  is  much  more 
meaningful  than  the  1.1  bUllon  cut  at  De- 
fense. At  Defense,  this  Is  a  bit  of  cream  off 
the  top  that  the  military  men  may  very  well 
get  back  before  the  year  Is  out. 

But  the  100  mlUlon  dollar  cut  means  death 
for  much  of  the  Job  Corps  program. 

Similarly,  a  billion  dollars  of  Mr  Nixon's 
savings  come  from  Increasing  social  security 
benefits  much  less  than  Johnaon  proposed  A 
billion  doUar  cut  here  Is  much  more  painful 
to  the  aged,  the  widow,  the  retU-ed  than  is 
a  similar  cut  to  the  Pentagon. 

In  cutting  funds  for  farm  price  supports 
and  for  the  space  agency  Mr.  Nixon  has  done 
his  trimming  where  the  big  money  has  been 
and  where  cuts  could  be  made  without 
maiming  any  basic  programs. 

Many  Americans  will  be  pleased  to  see  the 
emphasis  put  on  helping  the  poor  residents 
of  our  city  slums.  But  the  headlines  ought 
not  mislead  anyone  into  thinking  there  has 
been  a  colossal  commitment  of  resources  to 
this  problem.  Nor  should  anyone  Jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  America's  priorities  have 
been  put  In  order. 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAuroEmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  the  Congress  authorized  participa- 
tion by  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  an  excit- 
ing project  to  construct  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered sea  water  desalting  plant  off  the 
coast  of  southern  California. 

The  project  collapsed  last  summer  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  but  the  principal 
one  being  cost  escalation.  The  total 
price  tag  for  the  1,800-megawatt  electrl- 
Ical.  150-milllon-gallons-per-day  facility 
jumped  from  the  $444  million  estimate 
of  1965  to  $765  million. 

The  interesting  history  of  this  project 
was  reviewed  recently  by  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Mills,  general  manager  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  District  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, at  the  Western  States  Water  Council 
meeting  in  Lubbock,  Tex. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Mills  indicates  that 
nuclear-powered  desalting  may  still  be- 
come a  reality  in  southern  California, 
hopefully  soon.  He  notes  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  MWD  have  a  large 
desalting  plant  in  operation  not  later 
than  1980,  and  present  planning  has  that 
as  an  objective. 
Mr.  Mills'  talk  follows: 
Thk  Bolsa  Island  Nuclear  Power  and 

Desalting  Plant 
During  the  past  four  years,  the  study  of  a 
dual-purpose  sea  water  desalting  and  electric 
power  plant  has  been  the  subject  of  a  major 
effort  by  representaUves  of  the  electric  utili- 
ties of  Southern  California,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  The  MetropoUtan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California.  This  facility 
known  as  the  Bolsa  Island  Project,  has  re- 
ceived great  publicity  not  only  throughout 
the  United  States  but  also  throughout  the 
world. 

Although  the  electric  utilities  elected  to 
terminate  their  participation  in  the  Metro- 
politan-UtiUtles  Agreement  effective  last  Sep- 
tember 30,  Metropolitan's  Board  of  Directors 
on  December  10  voted  to  go  ahead— but  on 
a  delayed  basis— with  plans  for  such  a  sea 
water  desalting  plant.  Only  by  building  and 
operating  a  plant  can  we  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge we  must  have  to  know  the  role  de- 
salting should  play  in  our  long-range  plan- 
ning. 

In  my  remarks  today,  I  want  to  give  you 
some  of  the  history  of  this  project  which, 
in  turn,  should  give  you  an  understanding  of 
why  construction  of  this  great  project  ap- 
parenUy  will  not  proceed  for  some  years  to 
come. 

In  recognition  of  its  responsibilities  to  the 
10.000,000  people  of  Southern  California  that 
it  serves,  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  is 
continually  searching  for  possible  new 
sources  of  water.  In  view  of  the  steadily  ris- 
ing costs  of  imported  water,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  greater  and  greater  distances 
Involved,  it  has  been  necessary  to  include 
consideration  of  methods  of  desalting  sea 
water  In  our  over-all  planning.  The  unllm- 
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lt«d  source  of  supply  represented  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  is  very  evident  to  all  who  Uve 
in  Southern  California.  It  Is  a  challenging 
reminder  to  engineers,  metaUurglste  and 
chemists  that  in  some  way.  somehow,  there 
must  be  a  method  for  producing  potable 
water  from  the  sea  at  reasonable  cost.  Be- 
cause of  the  atmospheric  pollution  problems 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin,  the  attention  of 
the  Dlstrtct  has  been  especlaUy  directed  to 
the  use  of  smog-free  nuclear  power  as  a 
source  of  heat  for  desalting. 

Ten  years  ago  the  District  authorized  the 
Fluor  Corporation  of  Loe  Angeles  to  make  an 
analysis  of  a  nuclear-fueled  desalting  plant. 
Pluor's  projection  of  the  cost  of  desalted 
water,  with  a  desalting  plant  operating  In 
1972,  was  $102  per  acre-foot,  or  ZU  per  thou- 
sand gallons  based  on  1969  pricing.  Fluor  also 
found  that  a  dual-purpose  nuclear  desalting 
plant — one  that  produced  pKJwer  both  for  Its 
own  needs  and  for  sale,  using  its  own  steam 
for  the  desalting  portion  of  the  plant,  was 
capable  of  producing  desalted  water  at  even 
lower  costs. 

After  further  studies  and  reports  by  the 
staff,  the  District's  Board  in  April.  1964. 
adopted  a  motion  that  the  staff  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  acquiring  a  site  appro- 
priate for  a  sea  water  conversion  plant  and 
that  the  staff  be  authorized  to  consult  with 
the  appropriate  Federal  agencies  and  with 
qualified  engineering  firms  In  reg^ard  to  a 
District-sponsored  sea  water  conversion 
project. 

In  mid- 1964.  the  District's  Board  author- 
ized the  execution  of  a  contract  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  an  engineering  and 
economic  feasibility  study  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  preliminary  design  of  a  combination 
nuclear  power  and  desalting  plant.  The  plant 
using  the  multi-stage  flash  distillation 
method  was  to  produce  In  the  range  of  50  to 
150  million  gallons  of  water  per  day  and 
150  to  750  megawatts  of  electric  power.  On 
August  18.  1964,  this  contract  was  signed  by 
all  three  parties,  each  to  bear  one- third  of 
-  the  cost.  The  study  was  to  be  made  by  a 
subcontractor  employed  by  the  Dlstrtct. 

On  December  15,  1964,  the  District  named 
Bechtel  Corporation  as  the  subcontractor. 
This  feasibility  study  was  to  be  conducted 
in  three  phases,  namely,  Phase  I,  Prelimi- 
nary Survey.  Phase  II.  Detailed  Investiga- 
tion, and  Phase  III,  Preliminary  Design  and 
Detailed  Analysis. 

Shortly  after  the  start  of  this  study,  ini- 
tial discussions  were  held  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Com- 
pany and  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  concerning  the  possibili- 
ties of  marketing  the  electric  power  to  be 
produced  by  the  proposed  plant.  These  elec- 
tric utilities  showed  a  strong  interest  in  the 
project  and  submitted  a  Joint  proposal  to 
Metropolitan.  A  third  utility  was  then  In- 
cluded, the  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
pany. In  this  proposal,  they  suggested  that 
the  utilities  build  and  operate  the  nuclear 
power  plants  and  supply  steam  for  the  de- 
salting plant.  Metropolitan  would  be  charged 
only  the  Incremental  cost  of  the  dual-pur- 
pose power  plant  over  the  cost  of  an  equiv- 
alent electric  generating  plant  producing 
pKJwer  only.  This  propossil  was  accepted  for 
consideration  in  developing  the  conclusions 
of  the  feasibility  study. 

Early  in  1966.  Bechtel  prepared  a  list  of 
economic  ground  niles  for  the  plant.  For 
all  estimating  pxirposes.  the  capital  costs  were 
to  be  based  on  constant  January  1.  1965. 
dollars  with  no  allowance  Included  in  this 
estimate  for  future  escalated  cost  changes. 
The  1965  costs  were  to  be  escalated  when  a 
construction  schedule  had  been  established. 
Construction  labor  costs  were  to  be  based 
on  the  then  prevailing  pay  scales  and  Interest 
during  construction  was  to  be  based  on  a 
rate  of  3'^^  percent  for  the  District's  share 
of  the  cost. 
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In  June.  1966.  Bechtel  transmitted  copies 
of  the  Phase  I  and  Phase  n  portion  of  the 
feasibility  report  Incorporating  the  ground 
rules  noted  above.  Bechtel  determined  that 
the  production  of  160  million  gaUons  per 
day  of  desalted  water  at  a  coastal  location 
within  practicable  range  of  the  District's 
filtration  plant  in  Orange  County  was  tech- 
nically feasible.  The  cost  of  desalting  water 
at  such  a  sea  coast  site  was  estimated  to  be 
$70  to  $98  per  acre-foot,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  power  plant.  The  cost  of  convey- 
ing the  water  inland  to  a  point  where  It 
would  be  mixed  with  other  suppUes  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $15  per  acre-foot  for  a  total 
cost  of  water  of  $85  to  $111  per  acre-foot,  all 
based  on  1966  prices. 

Bechtel  further  indicated  that  the  low- 
est water  cost  and  the  minimum  capital  in- 
vestment for  the  District  would  result  from 
participation  In  a  nuclear  power  and  desalt- 
ing plant  along  the  lines  of  the  electric 
utilities'  proposal  and  recommended  that  the 
proposal  be  carried  into  Phase  HI  of  the 
feasibility  study.  Bechtel  also  recommended 
that  a  40-acre  man-made  Island  site,  a  half- 
mile  offshore  from  Bolsa  Chica  State  Beach 
in  Orange  County,  be  analyzed  further  as  a 
specific  site  for  the  Phase  HI  portion  of  the 
study.  Also  technically  feasible  for  nuclear- 
power  desalting  plant  sites  were  two  shore- 
line locations  in  Orange  County.  However, 
the  Island  was  deemed  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical of  all  the  sites  considered,  particu- 
larly because  of  Its  proximity  to  a  usable 
distribution  point.  The  District's  Board  ap- 
proved a  recommendation  that  the  conclud- 
ing phase  of  the  Bechtel  study  relate  to  the 
man-made  Island  as  a  first  choice  site.  The 
scope  of  the  study  was  again  expanded  later 
to  Include  test  drilling  on  the  ocean  floor  at 
the  Island  location. 

In  the  last  week  of  December,  1965.  Bechtel 
delivered  copies  of  Phase  m  of  the  feasi- 
bility study.  The  general  concltislons  derived 
from  the  Phase  in  study,  were:  (a)  con- 
firmation of  the  feasibility  of  a  ISO-mlUlon- 
gallons-per-day  nuclear  fx)wer  and  desalting 
plant;  (b)  the  man-made  Island  site  offshore 
from  Bolsa  Chica  State  Beach  was  an  ac- 
ceptable and  practicable  site  for  the  plant, 
offering  a  lower  overall  project  cost  to  the 
participants,  and  (c)  the  estimated  cost  of 
desalted  water  at  the  Island  site  was  $71  per 
acre-foot.  Delivered  in  land  for  distribution, 
the  cost  of  water  would  be  $88  per  acre-foot, 
based  on  1965  prices. 

Bechtel  Corporation,  after  reaching  these 
conclusions,  recommended  that  the  Bolsa  Is- 
land site  be  used  as  the  plant  location  and 
that  the  offer  of  the  electric  utilities  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  dual-purpose  plant  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  basis  for  negotiation  of  a  defini- 
tive contract.  Total  cost  of  the  project  was 
then  estimated  at  $444  million,  without  an 
allowance  for  cost  escalation  during  the  con- 
struction period.  Parenthetically,  it  can  be 
noted  that  in  mid-1966  Metropolitan's  staff 
advised  the  Board  that  the  District's  share 
of  this  total  cost  had  already  gone  up  $44 
million  because  of  escalation  of  the  then 
anticipated  completion  date. 

In  May,  1966.  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, with  the  fuU  concurrence  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  appointed  a 
committee  of  ten  experts  in  seismology,  geol- 
ogy, soil  mechanics,  and  seismic  design  to 
evaluate  Bechtel's  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  Bolsa  Island  site.  This  "Blue 
Ribbon"  Ccamnlttee.  as  it  was  frequently 
called,  was  convened  in  San  Francisco  the 
following  month  and  subeequenUy  held  nu- 
merous meetings. 

In  early  1967.  hearings  were  held  by  Con- 
gressional committees  and  subsequently 
financial  participation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  project  was  approved  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  An  authorization 
bill  covering  Department  of  the  Interior  par- 
ticipation In  the  amount  of  $57.2  million 
was  signed  by  President  Johnson  on  May  9 
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of  that  year.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  par- 
ticipation in  the  amount  of  $16  million  had 
been  authorized  earlier  as  part  of  a  general 
bin  covering  AEC  oi>erattons. 

In  August  of  1967,  a  first  draft  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Site  Advisory 
or  "Blue  Ribbon"  Committee  report  was  re- 
ceived. The  committee  reviewed  all  the  in- 
vestigative work  that  had  been  done  at  the 
site  and  reported  favorably  on  the  findings. 
However,  it  recommended  much  higher 
earthquake  design  criteria  than  had  been 
contemplated,  including  a  recommendation 
that  Class  I  structures  be  designed  to  with- 
stand a  sudden  surface  displacement  of  from 
5  Inches  to  10  inches.  The  concerns  of  the 
committee  regarding  a  tsunami  (seismic  sea 
wave)  and  Uqueficatlon  of  the  Island  fill 
under  the  reactors  were  also  emphasized. 

The  recommendations  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
viction that  accepfcince  of  these  new  require- 
ments would  be  made  a  condition  to  the 
obtaining  of  a  construction  permit  from  the 
Division  of  Reactor  Licensing  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Later  investigations  by 
Bechtel  showed  the  financial  Impact  of  these 
added  reqxilrements  on  the  total  cost  of  the 
project. 

The  contract  negotiating  teams  drafting 
the  District-Government  Contract  and  the 
District-Utilities  Agreement  worked  almost 
constantly  for  a  nine-month  period  in  1967 
to  arrive  at  language  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
ties. On  September  12  of  that  year,  the  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Directors  authorized  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  to  execute  both  contracts  on 
behalf  of  the  District.  Both  documents  were 
executed  on  November  20  at  a  ceremony  at- 
tended by  numerous  civic  leaders  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  contracting  parties. 

In  the  meantime,  the  utilities  had  re- 
ceived bids  on  the  nuclear  steam  supply 
systems,  which  were  approximately  30  to 
40  per  cent  higher  than  had  been  expected. 
This  fact  coupled  with  the  complicated  na- 
ture of  the  bids  caused  a  severe  problem  In 
trying  to  arrive  at  a  Joint  decision  as  to  the 
successful  bidder. 

The  Agreement  between  the  Dlstrtct  and 
the  Utilities  contained  an  "escape  clause" 
which  allowed  any  participating  owner  to 
terminate  the  agreement  by  written  notice 
on  or  before  December  31.  1967,  if  prices  for 
equipment  were  such  as  to  make  such  owner's 
participation  in  the  project  uneconomical. 
The  Utilities  and  Metropolitan  agreed  that 
more  time  was  needed  to  review  the  nuclear 
steam  supply  system  bids  and  the  project 
costs.  With  Government  concurrence,  the 
time  for  possible  termination  was  extended 
to  March  31.  1968. 

During  January,  February  and  March  of 
1968.  Metropolitan  and  the  Utilities  were 
at  work  analyzing  the  new  cost  data  avail- 
able to  them  and  preparing  an  up-to-date 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  portion  of  the 
project  to  be  constructed  by  each  of  them. 
No  decision  was  possible  by  late  March  and 
a  second  90-day  extension  of  the  contract 
termination  date  was  agreed  upon  to  June  30. 
1968.  During  the  period  from  January  to 
June  Inclusive  of  1968,  numerous  meetings 
were  held  Involving  the  staffs  of  the  partici- 
pants, the  Project  Management  Board  and 
Metropolitan's  own  Special  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Power  and  Desalting  Plant. 

In  February.  1968.  the  Bechtel  Corpora- 
tion was  requested  to  upate  Its  cost  esti- 
mate of  the  project  with  costs  escalated 
to  completion  In  1974.  The  new  estimate  with 
changes  of  scope  of  work  Included,  was 
$750,000,000.  An  additional  $15,000,000  was 
added  for  further  contingencies,  making  the 
total  $765,000,000. 

The  cost  changes  from  the  1965  estimate 
to  the  new  estimate  predicated  on  1974  com- 
pletion and  the  main  reasons  for  them  are 
summarized  as  follows : 

First,  for  the  desalting  plant  the  new 
estimate  was  $166  million  against  the  pre- 
vious estimate  of  $108   million,  or   an   in- 
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crease  of  $58  ikllllon;   this  wem  caused  by 
escalation  alma  t  exclusively. 

Second,  for  ijhe  power  components  and 
related  facUltlei,  including  the  back  pres- 
sure turbine,  tae  new  figure  was  $436  mil- 
lion against  $23p  million,  or  an  Increase  of 
•201  million;  thils  was  explained  by  the  In- 
creases In  the  cpsts  of  nuclear  power  plant 
ew  AEC  design  criteria,  and 


equipment,  the 
escalation 

Third,  for  co 
causeway,   the 
lion  against   th 
Hon,  or  an  Incr 


JBtructlon  of  the  Island  and 
4ew   estimate    was   944   mil- 
former   figure  of  $24  mll- 
ise  of  $20  million;  two  rea- 
sons  were   given   for   this — the   new   seismic 
sign  criteria  and  escalation. 

Fourth,  for  tqe  water  conveyance  facili- 
ties the  new  flgire  was  $42  million  against 
$33  million,  or  Ian  Increase  of  $9  million; 
escalation  again  1  was  the  cause  for  this  in- 
crease. 

Fifth,  for  po»er  transmission  facilities, 
the  new  figure  ^as  $77  million  against  the 
previous  one  of  i44  million,  or  an  Increase 
of  $33  million;  e^alatlon  accounted  for  part 
of  this  and  the  d(  iclsion  to  have  underground 
cables  Instead  of  overhead  transmission 
made  up  the  reminder. 

The  new  total  cost  for  the  project  for  all 
participants,  as  1  said  earlier,  was  $765  mil- 
lion agioost  the  1965  figure  of  $444  million, 
which  contained  no  provision  for  escala- 
tion, or  an  incHease  in  the  total  cost  of 
some  70%.  On  tthe  basis  of  the  new  cost 
estimate,  the  price  of  water  at  the  plant 
was  calculated  ;o  be  approximately  $120 
an  acre-foot  or  3  7<  a  thousand  gallons.  De- 
livered 25  miles  Ir  land  for  distribution,  these 
costs  were  estimated  to  be  $143  an  acre-foot 
or  44e  a  thousand  gallons.  The  lowest  cost 
for  any  existing  plant  is  85<  a  thousand 
gallons  at  the  plint  (in  the  United  States). 
In  a  special  Eistrlct  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  on  June  20,  1968,  the  Board  voted 
to  proceed  with  tl  >e  Bolsa  Project  as  initially 
conceived.  However,  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  luring  the  prevloijs  several 
weeks  had  voiced  the  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  able  to  prxieed  with  the  project  be- 
cause of  excessive:  y  high  estimates  of  cost. 

Because  long  rfnge  policy  decisions  were 
obviously  necessaiy  by  each  of  the  participat- 
ing owners,  a  third  extension  of  both  the 
Metropolltaii-UtUljtles  Agreement  and  the 
Metropolltan-Gov(  rnment  Contract  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1968  WIS  agreed  to  by  all  parties. 
On  July  23  and  24,  1968,  meetings  were 
held  in  Washlngtcn,  D.C.  At  these  meetings, 
the  Southern  California  Edison  advised  the 
Government  representatives  orally  that  the 
Bol.=a  Project,  as  then  constituted,  was  so 
much  more  costly  i  han  other  available  energy 
resources  that  Edlion  could  not  continue  Its 
participation  In  tie  project.  Effective  Sep- 
tember 30,  1968.  Ithe  Metropolttan-UtiUties 
Agreement  was  formally  terminated  by  the 
three  electric  utilities  for  the  reason  that 
the  project  was  n<i  longer  economical. 

Finally,  last  December  the  District's  Board 
approved  recommebdations  by  me  which  In- 
cluded the  following: 

1.  Advise  the  eleitrlc  utilities  that  the  Dis- 
trict Intends  to  acbere  to  the  dual-purpose 
nuclear  power  and  desalting  concept  at  the 
Bolsa  Island  site. 

2.  Continue  actlire  participation  with  the 
utilities  and  the  Government  in  the  matter 
of  nuclear  power-d  eaalUng  plant  studies. 

3.  Acquire  suflJclfent  land  for  access  corri- 
dors for  power  cables,  pipeline,  switchyard 
and  related  faclUtlfes  Inland  from  the  beach 

4.  Proceed  with  the  basic  planning  for  a 
50-mlin on -gallons- aer-day  expandable  plant 
which  would  be  producing  water  not  later 
than  1980.  Constru  ;:tlon  would  be  started  in 
the  mld-1970's. 

In  my  letter  to  1  he  Board.  I  made  several 
statements  and.  in  closing  today,  let  me  re- 
peat what  I  said  th<n. 

First.  I  made  jlaln  our  hope  that,  as 
coastal  sites  for  nu<  lear  power  plants  become 
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more  scarce  or  unavailable,  a  new  partner- 
ship arrangement  may  be  worked  out  by  the 
District  with  the  electric  utilities  regarding 
Bolsa  Island.  At  the  same  time,  I  did  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  that  at  some  future 
time  Metropolitan  might  undertake  this  ven- 
ture on  its  own.  We  also  Intend,  of  course, 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  again  obtain- 
ing financial  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  new  program,  whatever 
exact  form  it  may  take. 

Finally.  I  emphasized  to  the  Board  the 
very  great  problems  that  we  face  in  meeting 
the  future  water  requirements  of  a  steadily 
growing  Southern  California  population  and 
economy.  In  fulfilling  our  responsibilities,  we 
must  constantly  review  and  evaluate  the  re- 
spective merits  of  additional  importation  of 
water  from  long  distances,  local  reclamation 
of  waste  water,  management  of  groimd  water 
storage  and,  of  course,  processes,  proven  and 
unproven,  for  the  desalting  of  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  that  final  regard,  I  be- 
lieve tbat  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dis- 
trict shares  fully  with  me  the  conviction 
that,  in  planning  for  our  needs  of  the  long- 
range  future,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
Metropolitan  have  a  large  demonstration  de- 
salting plant  in  operation  not  later  than 
1980.  And,  as  I  have  said,  our  present  plan- 
ning has  that  as  our  definite  objective. 
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Senate  and  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees. 

KPIX  urges  you  to  write  your  congressman 
and  request  prompt  hearings  on  the  Pt  Reyes 
measure. 

Purchase  of  additional  lands  represents  an 
investment  in  natural  beauty.  Once  that's 
gone,  it  can't  be  bought  at  ANY  price. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  POLITICAL 
DIRECTORY 


POINT  REYES  NATIONAL  SEASHORE 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Mr.  Richard  H.  Harris,  general 
manager  of  KPIX,  in  San  Francisco, 
called  public  attention  in  several  edi- 
torial reports,  to  the  urgency  of  acquir- 
ing the  remaining  land  designated  by  the 
Congress  in  1962  for  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore. 

There  is  pending  before  the  Congress 
now,  with  bipartisan  sponsorship,  a  bill 
I  have  introduced  to  increase  the  author- 
ization, so  this  imique  Pacific  shoreland 
can  be  purchased  and  added  to  the  pub- 
lic domain  as  part  of  the  national  park 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  text  of  Mr 
Harris'  editorial,  and  I  call  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  its  important  message: 
Point  Reyes  Park 

Congress  can't  afford  to  play  a  waiting 
game  with  the  purchase  of  additional  land 
for  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 

Delay  wouldn't  Just  be  costly.  It  could  very 
well  mean  curtains  for  the  magnificent  park 
envisioned  when  it  was  estabUshed  in  1962. 

The  government  already  owns  about  23,000 
acres.  Now  there's  a  bi-partisan  effort  under- 
way in  Congress  to  authorize  a  higher  cell- 
ing on  spending  for  more  park  land. 

But  so  far,  no  hearings  are  scheduled. 

It's  absolutely  vitel  that  Congress  act  soon 
on  the  Pt.  Reyes  purchase.  Action  Is  espe- 
cially needed  In  the  case  of  one  2.500-acre 
parcel,  now  in  private  hands.  The  Sierra  Club 
describes  this  section  as  not  only  the  most 
beautiful  unacquired  parcel,  but  as  one  of  the 
most  necessary  for  a  completed  park. 

But  there's  the  real  threat  that  unless 
funds  are  appropriated,  the  2.500  acres  will  be 
sold  to  other  private  interests  and  be  sub- 
divided. 

There's  another  reason  for  urgency.  Land 
values  keep  soaring.  Inflation  will  make  pur- 
chases even  costlier  In  the  future. 

Legislation  providing  $57.5  million  for 
additional  Pt.  Reyes  land  is  before  both  the 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    C ALITOR  NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,   1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  honorable 
colleagues  and  of  the  newspapers  and 
teachers  associations  in  their  various 
States  and  communities  to  an  outstand- 
ing civic  service  rendered  by  the  Orange 
County  Evening  News  of  Garden  Grove. 
Calif.,  and  the  Garden  Grove  Education 
Association. 

These  two  public-spirited  enterprises 
periodically  update  and  republish  an 
Orange  County  political  directory  wall 
chart.  This  instructional  aid  lists  every 
political  officer  for  which  any  citizen  in 
Orange  Coimty  votes,  from  the  members 
of  the  local  school  boards  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Their  terms 
of  office  are  also  provided. 

In  the  case  of  State  and  Federal  ex- 
ecutives and  legislators,  the  directory 
gives  brief  biographical  information, 
mailing  addresses  and  excellent  line- 
drawing  portraits.  For  California  and 
national  lawmakers,  committee  assign- 
ments are  offered  as  well. 

These  directories,  researched  and  pre- 
pared for  publication  by  the  Garden 
Grove  Education  Association,  are  pub- 
lished as  a  public  service  by  the  Orange 
County  Evening  News.  The  newspaper 
makes  them  available  to  the  public  free 
for  the  asking.  They  are  placed  in  every 
library  reference  room,  most  civics  class- 
rooms, and  almost  every  city  clerk's  of- 
fice in  Orange  County.  In  the  case  of  the 
last  edition.  5.600  were  given  to  grad- 
uating students  at  all  the  high  schools 
in  the  Garden  Grove  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict and  the  Huntington  Beach  Union 
High  School  District. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  magnificent  proj- 
ect. Certainly,  Larry  Collins,  Jr.,  publish- 
er of  the  Orange  County  Evening  News, 
should  be  commended  for  the  generous 
effort  that  newspaper  makes  in  support 
of  better  citizenship. 

Surely,  the  1,850-member  Garden 
Grove  Education  Association— eighth 
largest  chapter  of  the  California  Teach- 
ers Association — merits  high  praise  for 
the  impressive  work  it  does  to  make  this 
project  a  success.  Thanks  are  due  its 
courageous,  far-sighted  1968-69  presi- 
dent, Mr.  James  Boxx,  and  its  imagina- 
tive and  hard-working  1968-69  Political 
Education  and  Concerns  Committee 
Chairman,  Mr.  James  Wicker. 

I  want  to  express  special  appreciation 
to  GGEA  Executive  Director  Galal 
Kernahan.  who  conceived,  designed  and 
produced  the  first  of  these  Orange  Coun- 
ty political  directories.  I  value  him  not 
only  for  this  fine  innovation  in  teaching 
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our  American  form  of  government,  but 
for  many  other  ways  in  which  he  has 
sought  to  help  me  in  my  vigorous  sup- 
port for  local  schools  Including  his  as- 
signment by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation to  serve  in  a  liaison  capacity 
with  my  office. 

Everyone  can  be  certain  that,  as  soon 
as  the  May  15,  1969,  Orange  Coimty 
political  directory  reaches  me  here  in 
Washington,  D.C,  it  will  immediately 
and  proudly  be  hung  on  my  office  wall. 


COLLEGE    STUDENT    SPEAKS    OUT 
AGAINST  UNIVERSITY  UPRISINGS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  28,   1969 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
trying  times,  when  we  are  sick  at  heart 
at  what  is  happening  in  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  col- 
lege and  university  students  are  revolu- 
tionists and  that  much  of  the  anarchistic 
activity  is  promoted  by  people  who  are 
not  students  on  the  campuses  they  are 
disrupting.  I  am  convinced  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  attending 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning  would 
like  to  see  firm  action  by  both  the  college 
and  university  authorities  and  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  government,  so  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  student  body  can  get 
on  with  the  serious  business  of  getting 
an  education. 

I  recently  received  a  very  encouraging 
letter  from  a  young  lady  in  my  district, 
Miss  Ruth  Ann  Sommer,  who  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  majority.  We  have  heard 
altogether  too  much  from  the  revolution- 
ists, anarchists,  and  other  destructive 
and  subversive  elements — now  let  us  hear 
from  the  decent,  law-abiding  students, 
of  which  there  are  a  vast  nonvocal  num- 
ber for  a  refreshing  change. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  Miss  Sommer's 
letter: 

March  24.  1969. 

Dear  Mr.  Collier:  This  past  weekend  I 
read  some  very  disturbing  "news,"  and  I  felt 
that  this  was  the  time  to  let  off  some  steam. 

Enclosed  is  an  article  from  the  Bradley 
University  Scout,  the  school's  newspaper,  en- 
titled the  "Winter-Spring  Offensive"  proposed 
by  the  SDS.  Now,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  read- 
ing about  what  the  SDS  has  done,  and  will  be 
doing,  and  I  am  wondering  why  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment does  not  do  anything  about  It.  At 
least  I  have  not  heard  or  read  of  any  measures 
being  taken.  Everyone  seems  to  think  that 
the  hippies,  yippies  and  other  radicals  are 
a  "minority" — however,  I  do  not  agree.  I 
feel  that  these  groups  are  farther  along  than 
many  people  think.  Being  a  conservative  per- 
son, I  have  been  subject  to  the  "liberal  Ideals" 
professed  by  many  college  Instructors.  In  fact, 
I  had  a  professor  at  Bradley  that  condemned 
everything  the  U.S.  Government  did.  After 
suffering  through  his  class  for  a  semester,  I 
decided  that  his  brainwashing  was  not  for 
me.  But,  his  "preachings"  affected  other  stu- 
dents. When  I  refer  to  liberals,  I  mean  those 
leaning  to  the  left,  not,  for  example,  a  liberal 
Democrat. 

I  would  really  like  to  know  if  any  measures 
are  being  taken  against  these  radicals — other 
than  cutting  off  their  loans  by  the  Federal 
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Oovemment.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can and  I  want  my  country  to  be  free  so 
that  my  children  will  know  what  freedom 
really  is. 

Thank  you  kindly. 
Sincerely, 

R0TH  Ann  Sommer. 
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PILOT    TRAINING:    EXPERIENCE   IS 
THE  BEST  TEACHER 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Greorgia  and  the  Eighth  District 
take  pride  in  Moody  Air  Force  Base  and 
its  air  training  program. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  Air  Force  magazine.  This  article 
is  an  excellent  indication  of  the  advan- 
tages of  having  experienced  pilots  used 
for  the  training  of  our  student  pilots: 

Pilot  Training  :  Experience  Is  the  Best 
Teacher 

(By  T.  Sgt.  Gerald  O'Hara.  U.S.  Air  Force) 

Most  people  think  of  today's  US  Air  Force 
pilot  as  a  dashing  and  detxmalr  young  man. 

Some  do  fit  this  description.  But.  in  the 
aerospace  age,  the  sometimes  forgotten  "old 
man"  in  the  cockpit  still  has  a  firm  hold  on 
his  place  as  one  of  the  most  significant  fac- 
tors in  keeping  USAF  strong  and  profes- 
sional. 

These  older  pilots — men  In  their  mid-thir- 
ties to  late  forties — have  been  flying  all  types 
of  aircraft  in  the  Air  Force  arsenal  world- 
wide— during  peace  and  war.  They  not  only 
have  been  tested  under  enemy  Are.  but  their 
vast  over-all  experience  in  flying  all  types  of 
equipment  provides  a  valuable  reservoir  of 
knowledge  for  new  pilots  to  draw  on. 

These  combat-tested  experienced  pUots  are 
helping  to  see  that  newcomers  to  flying  re- 
ceive the  best  iKtsalble  training  through  the 
Air  Training  Command's  Undergraduate 
Pilot  Training  (UPT)  program  at  nine  bases 
in  the  United  States. 

At  Moody  AFB.  Ga.,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  T-37  Instructor  pilots  (IPs)  of  the 
3552d  Pilot  Training  Squadron  and  about  as 
many  T-38  IPs  from  the  3553d  PTS  have  seen 
combat  In  Vietnam.  Others  are  Korean  War 
veterans.  Some  have  had  combat  experience 
in  both  conflicts. 

Many  of  these  Instructor  pilots  have  sev- 
eral thousand  flying  hours  and  more  than 
ten  years  of  flying  experience  in  various  air- 
craft— irreplaceable  credentials  for  those 
tetujhing  the  techniques  of  flying  to  student 
pilots,  many  of  whom  will  end  up  at  the 
controls  of  some  of  the  most  sophisticated 
aircraft  In  the  world. 

Such  a  sprinkling  of  older  Instructor  pilots 
among  the  younger  ones  sets  the  pace  in  to- 
day's Air  Force  UPT  program. 

Moody  IPs  who  fly  the  400-mph  T-37  pri- 
mary Jet  trainer  average  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  instructor  pilots  using  the  more  ad- 
vanced supersonic  T-38  average  twenty-nine. 

putting  experience  to  work 
One  of  the  "older  heads"  who  has  served 
as  a  T-38  IP  flight  commander  at  Moody 
since  his  return  from  Vietnam  in  April  1967 
Is  MaJ.  J.  D.  Tlndall.  He  was  thlrty-flve  when 
he  flew  100  F-105  Thunderchlef  fighter- 
bomber  missions  against  some  of  the  most 
heavily  defended  targets  In  North  Vietnam 
and  during  his  career  has  accumulated  more 
than  3,600  flying  hours — 250  of  them  in  com- 
bat— in  T-28.  T-33.  F-84E,  F-86P,  F-lOO,  and 
F-105  aircraft. 

"My    total    flying    experience    helps    me 


quickly  recognize  the  abilities  of  student 
pilots,"  says  Major  Tlndall,  who  now  Is  Chief 
of  the  Standardization  Evaluations  Section 
of  the  3553d  PTS. 

Although  Major  Tlndall  does  not  see  com- 
bat experience  as  a  necessity  for  instructor 
pilots,  he  believes  an  instructor's  over-all  fly- 
ing experience  makes  him  a  more  accom- 
plished pilot  and  thus  better  able  to  provide 
the  student  with  the  best  possible  training. 

Moody  IPs  have  a  combined  total  of  more 
than  313,000  hours  of  flying  experience.  In- 
cluding 17,874  combat  hours,  in  numerous 
types  of  aircraft  The  individual  averages  are 
114  combat  hours  and  about  1,955  flying 
hours  for  each  IP. 

The  3553d's  Commander,  forty-year-old  Lt. 
Col.  Walter  D.  Moss.  Jr..  says  his  Instructor 
pilots  can  fly  any  aircraft  and  mission  the 
Air  Force  can  come  up  with  ...  with  no 
problem  whatsoever.  "Today,  the  efficiency 
level  Is  reached  and  maintained  by  instructor 
pilots  so  the  product — trained  pilots — has  to 
be  better."  declares  Colonel  Moss,  a  veteran 
of  fifty-five  B-26  combat  missions  in  Korea 
during  1952. 

"They're  fine  pilots,  and  the  knowledge  they 
maintain  is  fantastic,"  the  Colonel  says.  "The 
quality  of  pilot  training  has  increased — no 
comparison  with  that  of  fifteen  years  ago." 

With  eighteen  years  of  military  service, 
Colonel  Moss  himself  has  logged  more  than 
8,739  flying  hours  In  prop-driven  and  Jet 
trainers  and  in  cargo  and  bomber  aircraft. 

During  this  time.  In  which  he  spent  nine 
years  with  Air  Training  Command,  Colonel 
Moss  has  worked  with  thousands  of  student 
pUots. 

He  rates  today's  student  pilots  as  twice  as 
good  and  with  twice  the  knowledge  of  those 
of  the  early  1950s  era. 

The  Colonel  points  out  that  several  stu- 
dents completing  the  Moody  UPT  program 
have  gone  directly  into  the  front  seat  of  two- 
seat  RF-4CS,  F-4Cs,  and  single-place  F-105s — 
three  of  the  Air  Force's  finest  aircraft — as 
aircraft  commanders  ...  a  tribute  to  the  kind 
of  training  student  pilots  receive. 

FOUR    hundred    pilots    PER    TEAR 

Moody  graduates  nearly  400  student  pilota 
each  year  after  completion  of  the  twelve- 
month UPT  school.  As  one  class  completes  its 
training,  another  takes  its  place  so  there  Is 
a  contlnous  cycle  of  eight  classes  annually. 

No  longer  do  students  seek  to  win  their 
commissions  as  second  lieutenants  and  their 
wings  at  the  same  time — all  have  earned  their 
commissions  as  officers  before  they  start  flight 
training.  And.  unlike  many  of  their  predeces- 
sors, all  student  pilots  hold  a  four-year  col- 
lege degree. 

Air  Force  student  pilots  Include  graduates 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy.  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  programs  at  many  of 
the  leading  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
country,  and  Air  Force  Officer  Training 
School  ( individuals  who  had  previously  been 
graduated  from  a  college  or  university).  Air 
National  Guard  officers  (from  reserve  units) 
and  a  limited  number  of  officers  of  the  US 
Marine  Corps  are  also  trained  at  Moody. 

In  addition,  a  limited  number  of  military 
personnel  from  allied  nations  are  trained 
under  the  Military  Assistance  Program,  some 
to  learn  to  fly  and  others  for  technical 
training. 

Most  of  today's  students  have  had  no  pre- 
vious flight  experience  when  they  come  to 
Moody  for  what  may  be  the  most  demanding 
year  of  their  life. 

UPT  students  receive  three  weeks  of  pre- 
fllght,  which  consists  of  physical  training, 
principles  of  flight,  aircraft  engineering,  avia- 
tion physiology,  and  military  subjects.  The 
newcomers  then  receive  about  thirty  hours 
of  training  in  the  lightweight,  propeller- 
driven  T-41A  aircraft. 

This  phase  of  the  training  Is  given  at  the 
Valdosta  (Ga.)  Municipal  Airport  under  ci- 
vilian contract  prior  to  advancing  to  Jet  air- 
craft training  on  base  In  the  T-37  and  T-38- 
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The  changeoTer  to  J«t  aircraft  Introduce* 
■tudenta  to  a  combination  of  the  Air  Force's 
finest  Jet  trainers  and  experienced  teachers, 
which  together  provide  the  hlgheet  caliber 
training  In  hlatory. 

Fledgling  pilots  receive  ninety  hours  of  pri- 
mary Jet  training  In  the  T-37  and  then  begin 
130  hours  of  flnal-phase  training  in  the  su- 
personic T-37. 

"The  students  are  well  motivated,"  says 
MaJ.  Charles  A.  Boatwrlght.  "and  they  give 
106  percent  effort  to  the  program." 

Major  Boatwrlght.  a  thlrty-three-year-old 
T-37  flight  commander  In  the  356ad,  flew 
214  AC-47  "Puff  the  Magic  Dragon"  missions 
In  Vietnam  before  coming  to  Moody  in  June 
1987.  He  feels  b^ond  question  that  his  com- 
bat experience  helps  In  teaching  student 
pilots. 

An  instructor !  with  combat  experience  or 
one  with  vast  aiAounts  of  flying  time  In  vsurl- 
ous  aircraft  has]  four  or  five  ways  to  teach, 
while  IPs  with  o^ly  a  short  time  In  the  cock- 
pit have  only  tlje  textbook  approach.  Major 
Boatwrlght  points  out. 

On  one  occaalbn.  Major  Boatwrlght's  AC- 
47  was  shot  dowp  on  takeoff  from  Blen  Hoa 
AB.  Vietnam.  Oae  engine  was  hit  by  enemy 
ground  Are.  The  | Major  was  able  to  land  In  a 
field  DMkr  the  ntoway.  All  seven  crew  mem- 
bars  eaaaped  serious  Injury.  "Such  an  ex- 
perience can  ea41y  be  applied  In  teaching," 
he  says.  "In  some  cases,  students  learn  more 
from  a  real-Ufe  experience  than  from  the 
textbook  approadh." 

HEAV*   WORK    SCHBDOXi 

The  heavy  wort  schedule  of  student  pilots 
Includes  236  hoUrs  on  officer  subjects,  con- 
sisting of  leadership  responsibility,  heritage, 
career  developmjent,  drills  and  ceremony, 
physical  development  and  conditioning, 
marksmanship,  iid  counterlnsurgency. 

About  357  hoii's  are  also  devoted  to  aca- 
demic subjects,  Bicludlng  aircraft  engineer- 
ing in  the  T-37  jand  T-38  aircraft,  aviation 
physiology,  principles  of  flight,  flying  safety. 
navigaUon,  airmanship,  oral  and  visual  code 
weather. 

As  demanding  <m  the  student  pilot  train- 
ing is,  the  work  schedule  of  IPs  Is  Just  as  de- 
manding and  at  imes  exasperating,  says  Lt. 
Col.  Lou  E.  Bntzke.  Commander  of  the 
3550th  Student  Squadron. 

"One  of  the  prime  quallflcatlona  for  an  IP 
Is  dedication,"  Cdlonel  Bretzke  obser^-es.  He 
Is  a  forty-cne-y(iar-old,  mneteen-and-one- 
half-year  service  veteran  who  has  logged  a 
total  of  more  thai  3,750  flying  hours. 

The  students  have  to  be  dedicated,  too. 
T-38  training  includes  comprehensive  In- 
struction m  formation,  contact — traffic  pat- 
terns and  acrobitlcs — flying,  instniments, 
and  navigation.  Of  the  normal  nine-hour 
student  work  day  an  average  of  seven  hours 
is  spent  with  a  T-;  18  IP.  who  works  with  three 
to  four  students  each  day  Briefings,  debrlef- 
ings  after  flights,  and  classroom  study  are 
part  of  the  dally  routine. 

During  training  In  the  three  UPT  aircraft 
at  Moody,  students  learn  to  Judge  speed  and 
how  to  adjust  to  It.  Once  this  Is  done,  stu- 
dents should  be  alile  to  fly  any  aircraft  In  the 
Inventory. 

IPs  agree  that  tielr  work  requlree  patience, 
an  understanding  of  people,  and  a  friendly 
but  Arm  relationship  in  deaUng  with  abso- 
lute fairness  with,  students. 

The  training  JobI  has  its  rewards.  MaJ.  John 
T.  McCambrldge,  the  Operations  Officer  for 
the  3652d  PTS,  sa^  simply,  "I  love  my  work  " 
And  when  he  adds^  "There's  no  better  way  to 
serve  my  country^"  you  know  he  means  It 
and  that  it  sums  qp  the  feelings  of  moet  IPs. 

But  most  satisfying  of  all  Is  the  finished 
product — students  who  are  no  longer  stu- 
dents, but  quaUfled  pilots  read  to  begin  fly- 
ing the  combat-  and  support-type  aircraft 
employed  by  opefatlonal  Air  Force  unlta 
around  the  world. 
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MICHiaAN  DEPARTMENT  OP  NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES  URGES  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OP  NATIONAL  LAKE- 
SHORE 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AnHl  28.   1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived by  me  from  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  urging  the 
early  establishment  of  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dimes  National  Lakeshore. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Michigan,  our  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Members  of  our  congressional  delega- 
tion who  enthusiastically  support  the 
preservation  of  this  magnificent  area  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  all  of  the 
people. 

Statk  of  Michigan,   Depaktment 
or  Natusal  Rxsoracxs, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  April  11. 1969. 

NOTICE 

The  Natural  Resources  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  has  taken  formal  action 
unanimously  approving  the  enclosed  reso- 
lution urging  legislation  to  establish  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  at  the  April  10,  1969 
meeting  held  at  the  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Lanalna 
Mich.  *■ 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  has  In- 
structed me  to  bring  this  urgent  matter  to 
your  attention  for  your  kind  consideration 
and  support. 

Sincerely, 

Samuel  A.  Mhjstein, 
Acting  Secretary  to  the  Commiaaion. 

Resolution  Ubging  Legislation  To  Estab- 
lish THE  Sleeping  Beas  rnnrsa  National 
Lakeshore,  April  10,  1969 


sent  to  the  appropriate  elected  offlcUls  of  the 
United  States  Oongrees  and  Great  Lakes 
States. 

Natural  RKSouacxa  Commission, 
AuotTST  Scholle,  Chairman. 
Carl  T.  Johnson,  Member. 
E.  M.  Lattalia,  Member. 
Robert  C.  McLaughlin.  Jfember. 
Harrt  H.  Whttlet,  Member. 


POSTAL  REFORM  SHOULD  PRECEDE 
A  RATE  INCREASE 


Whereas,  Legislation  to  esUbllah  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dimes  National  Lakeshore  has 
been  continuously  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  since  1960:  and 

Whereas,  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dimes  area 
should  be  preserved  for  the  benefit,  inspira- 
tion, education,  recreational  use.  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  public;  and 

Whereas,  public  values  of  obvious  national 
significance  such  as  portions  of  our  dimin- 
ishing shoreline  are  among  our  moet  Impor- 
tant outdoor  resources:  and 

Whereas,  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  areas  Is 
one  of  the  few  remaimng  natural  scenic  and 
scientific  areas  on  the  Oreat  Lakes  shoreline 
and  ranks  high  among  the  remaining  shore- 
line opportunities  In  the  entire  country;  and 

Whereas,  the  9l8t  Congress  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  the  momentum  of  con- 
servation achievements  by  taking  action  to 
establish  the  much  needed  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore;  and 

Whereas,  previous  objections  to  propoecd 
legislation  have  been  resolved  to  protect  the 
legitimate  rights  of  property  owners  and  reel- 
dents;  and 

Whereas,  the  Natural  Resources  Commis- 
sion has  consistently  endorsed  and  imequlv- 
ocaUy  supported  the  establishment  of  the 
lakeshore;  and  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Michigan  Natural  Re- 
sources Commission  urges  the  91st  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  establishing  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or   CALXrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  24.  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  message  received  from  the 
President  requesting  a  postal  rate  in- 
crease is  both  ill-timed  and  ill-advised. 
During  last  fall's  campaign,  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  of  the  need  for  postal  reor- 
ganization and  reform,  while  frequently 
citing  what  he  is  now  calling  "the  cycle 
of  greater  and  greater  postal  deficits  and 
more  and  more  rate  increases"  as  being 
signs  of  mismanagement  and  poor  policy 
on  the  part  of  past  administrations.  Yet 
Mr.  Nixon's  first  proposal  for  congres- 
sional action  on  post  office  matters  is  to 
attempt  to  pile  still  another  increase  on 
the  spiraling  scale  of  postal  rates.  What 
has  happened  to  the  promised  revamping 
and  modernization  program  which  were 
to  have  cut  costs  and  increased  effl- 
ciency? 

The  Kappel  Report,  hailed  last  year  as 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion of  the  postal  service,  has  evidently 
been  forgotten  for  the  present  by  this 
administration.  Those  of  ua  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  who 
have  begim  the  task  of  determining 
methods  of  achieving  a  more  stable  and 
economically  sound  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment have  been  told  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  on  this  subject  should 
not  be  expected  until  after  the  first  of 
June.  But  we  are  asked  to  go  ahead  im- 
mediately with  a  rate  increase  which  Is 
neither  based  on  the  findings  of  a  com- 
prehensive investigation  nor  the  realities 
of  a  reformed,  modernized  post  office 
such  as  we  have  begim  working  toward. 
The  American  people  ought  not  to  be 
asked  to  pay  higher  postal  rates  until 
after  their  postal  service  has  been 
streamlined  and  Improved,  not  before. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  case  of  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

It  is  also  regrettable  that  Mr.  Kappel 
has  not  chosen,  thus  far,  to  appear  before 
our  committee  to  assist  in  the  effort  to 
determine  what  effective  legislation  can 
be  drafted  to  improve  the  post  office.  His 
counsel  would  be  most  valuable  and  I 
would  hope  that  he  will  appear  sometime 
during  our  hearings. 

The  President  stresses  his  belief  that 
"further  Improvements  will  take  time— 
and  during  that  time  It  Is  essential  that 
financial  pressures  should  not  impair  or 
reduce  available  services."  It  seems  to 
me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  available  services 
will  be  best  insured  by  moving  ahead 
with  a  decisive  program  for  postal  re- 
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form.  Correcting  a  financially  sick  Insti- 
tution Is  done  by  attacking  the  causes  of 
the  sickness,  not  merely  by  pumping  cash 
Into  a  festering  wound. 

In  attempting  to  defend  this  Increase, 
the  Postmaster  CSteneral  has  suggested 
that  the  Johnson  administration  budget 
did  not  take  into  accoimt  the  postal  pay 
Increase  which  takes  effect  this  July. 
Postmaster  General  Blount,  therefore, 
concludes  that  it  was  actually  President 
Johnson  who  created  the  need  for  a  rate 
Increase,  What  is  conveniently  forgotten 
here  is  the  fact  that  postal  revenues  and 
wages  go  into  and  come  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's general  fund,  which  pays  for 
most  Government  operations.  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  not  expected  to  make  a 
profit;  the  Post  Office  is  only  one  of  many 
departments  Intended  to  perform  a  serv- 
ice and  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  de- 
partment which  runs  at  a  loss  or  which 
must  contend  with  a  pay  Increase  in  July. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Postmaster 
General's  reasoning  is  a  bit  faulty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  progress  steadily  In  our 
efforts  to  reform  and  reorganize  the  Post 
Office  for  a  more  modern,  efficient  opera- 
tion. Once  this  project  is  completed  and 
legislation  Is  passed,  then,  and  only  then. 
should  we  consider  a  fair  and  necessary 
rate  scale  to  balance  our  postal  budget 
for  the  future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VISTA  OF  A  BETTER  COMMUNITY 


SOLDIER  EARNS  BRONZE  STAR 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April   28.   1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
fine  young  men  from  my  district,  1st  Sgt. 
Albert  J.  Halucha,  has  been  recently 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  meritorious 
service  in  Vietnam  where  he  has  served 
for  the  past  10  months.  Prior  to  his  Viet- 
nam tour,  he  served  3  years  in  Alaska  and 
18  months  in  the  Korean  conflict. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  in  these  days  of 
rebellious  youth,  to  have  our  faith  In  the 
younger  generation  reaffirmed  by  the  de- 
votion to  duty  and  heroic  exploits  of  our 
brave  fightingmen. 

I  commend  Sergeant  Halucha  for  his 
courageous  action,  and  submit  for  the 
Record  the  following  article: 

SoLOiEB  Earns  Bronze  Star 

First  Sgt.  Albert  J.  Halucha,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  P.  Halucha  of  606  Wall  St..  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  meritorious 
service  in  Vietnam. 

Sgt.  Halucha  received  the  nation's  fourth 
highest  medal  for  service  with  the  101st  Army 
Airborne  Division  during  the  period  from 
last  July  to  this  February. 

He  was  Involved  In  ground  operations 
against  hostile  forces  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam.  He  entered  the  service  In 
1960  after  graduation  from  Glassport  High 
School  and  Intends  a  career  In  the  service. 

He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  special 
forces  in  Vietnam  where  he  has  served  the 
past  10  months.  He  served  in  Korea  for  18 
months  and  in  Alaska  for  three  years. 

The  young  serviceman  Is  married  to  the 
former  Mary  Elizabeth  Conners  who  resides 
with  her  parents  In  Boston,  Mass.  They  are 
the  parents  of  three  children.  A  brother,  Sgt. 
Raymond  Halucha,  Is  currentiy  serving  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  In  California. 


or  coNKECncUT 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tributions from  20  of  the  leading  business 
firms  of  Greater  Hartford,  Conn.,  are 
backing  the  Nation's  first  effort  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  develop  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  total  community  development. 

In  concept,  it  is  a  $2  million  program 
to  work  out  over  the  next  2  years  a  mod- 
el of  the  kind  of  region  its  people  want. 
Phase  lines  have  been  drawn  to  set  tar- 
gets for  the  plan,  and  the  president  has 
described  their  group  as  tremendously 
excited  about  rebuilding  an  existing  com- 
munity and  region. 

Said  Wilson  C.  Jalnsen: 

We  believe  that  such  a  program  Is  unique- 
ly possible  In  greater  Hartford  because  we 
have  here  talents  out  of  all  proportion  to 
our  slae  plus  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  sub- 
stantial economic  resources,  thanks  to  the 
fact  that  the  region  houses  the  home  offices 
of  many  national  corporations. 

The  plan  has  drawn  the  enthusiastic 
response  of  the  community,  and  I  offer 
for  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Hartford  Courant.  describ- 
ing its  hopes: 

Vista  or  a  Better  Communitt 
The  announcement  that  some  20  of  the 
largest  business  corporations  and  companies 
In  this  area  will  launch  a  $2  million  study  to 
draft  a  massive  design  for  total  community 
development,  is  plainly  of  outstanding  Im- 
portance. 

The  reasons  that  make  the  formation  of 
the  Greater  Hartford  Corporation — the  work- 
ing name  for  the  group — so  landmark,  are 
easily  counted.  Number  One.  it  will  be  the 
first  effort  of  Its  kind  by  private  enterprise 
In  the  country.  It  comes  about,  as  its  presi- 
dent, Wilson  C.  Jainsen  says,  "In  one  sense 
as  a  response  to  the  new  Administration" 
which  has  urged  private  enterprise  to  Invest 
In  regional  development. 

But  this  Investment,  as  represented  In  the 
study  or  "model"  planned  by  the  Greater 
Hartford  Corporation,  is  not  just  in  a  finan- 
cial or  economic  sense.  Important  and  urgent 
as  this  is.  It  Is  also  a  commitment  to  civic 
responsibility — a  renewed  commitment  in- 
deed, for  both  here  at  home  and  now  on  an 
ever  larger  national  scale,  Hartford  corpora- 
tions have  become  steadily  more  involved  In 
helping  solve  or  lighten  the  vast  problems 
facing  the  country. 

It  Is  also  a  commitment  of  corporate  brain- 
power to  the»e  problems.  And  since  on  all 
sides  the  prosperity  of  the  business  com- 
munity here  may  be  monumentally  seen  In 
quite  a  literal  sense,  the  value  of  such 
acumen  and  energy  Is  more  than  obvious. 

Details  of  the  two-year  study,  in  which  the 
American  City  Corporation  will  work  with 
the  Greater  Hartford  Corporation,  are  given 
on  The  Courant's  front  page  today.  They  are 
too  complex  to  rehearse  here.  In  general  the 
study  alms  at  producing  a  concept  of  how 
a  city  that  IB  healthy  and  workable  can  op- 
erate In  the  areas  of  shelter,  employment, 
education,  mental  and  physical  health,  rec- 
reation, communication  and  transportation. 
The  finished  plan  will  describe  commitments 
and  capacities  that  will  be  required  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  community  institutions 
and  voluntary  associations.  And  it  will  bring 
together  these  products  and  processes  to 
afford  insights.  Information,  motivation  and 
Innovations  applicable  to  Greater  Hartford, 
or  other  American  cities. 

Or,  as  Mr.  Jalnsen  puts  It,  the  plan  en- 
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vlsloned  by  the  Greater  Hartford  Corpora- 
tion will  seek  to  define  what  kind  of  region 
(for  the  study  will  consider  the  total  region) 
people  here  want  to  live  In,  and  what  spe- 
cific steps  must  be  taken  to  produce  It. 

That  many  urban,  suburban  and  regional 
problems  In  this  area  are  being  coped  with 
and  studied  by  numerous  agencies,  pubUo 
and  private,  Is  of  course  a  long-time  fact. 
The  thrust  of  most  of  them  has  been  at  some 
one  specific  problem,  and  mighty  important 
Is  the  work  being  done,  too.  The  Greater 
Hartford  Corporation  study,  in  cooperation 
with  many  groups  already  involved,  will  at- 
tempt to  relate  all  problems  and  programs 
whatever  their  specific  alms,  and  systemati- 
cally attack  them  in  their  Interrelation  as 
well  as  their  special  frames  of  reference.  As 
the  American  City  Corporation  puts  It  In  Its 
propKJsal,  the  study  will  be  a  search  for  an 
over-all  strategy  to  achieve  victory  In  the 
development  of  the  kind  of  city  and  region 
people  here  want  to  live  In. 

It  Is  plain  this  Is  a  vast  vision.  It  will  take 
the  ultimate  doing  of  many  agencies  and 
persons  beyond  the  Greater  Hartford  Cor- 
poration. But  the  Corporation  Is  initiating 
the  search,  the  action — to  say  nothing  of  the 
financing  of  the  model  study — and  even  at 
the  outset  Is  worthy  of  the  admiration  as 
well  as  cooperation  of  those  who  wish  a  finer 
life  for  all  roundabout. 


WELCH  POODS,  INC..  CENTENNIAL 
OBSERVANCE 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mile- 
stone marking  the  successful  combina- 
tion of  American  ingenuity.  American 
industry,  and  American  agriculture  is  be- 
ing observed  this  year  as  the  centennial 
of  one  of  the  leading  companies  of  our 
food  processing  industry. 

The  100  years  of  progress  and  change 
that  have  made  Welch  Foods  Inc.,  suc- 
cessful are  continuing  today,  and  those 
of  us  concerned  with  the  production  and 
marketing  of  our  agricultural  commodi- 
ties take  inspiration  from  the  story  of 
the  success  that  this  occasion  recalls. 

On  the  eve  of  its  centennial  year,  the 
Welch  Grape  Juice  Co..  Inc..  became 
Welch  Foods  Inc.  The  new  name  more 
accurately  reflects  the  operations  and 
products  of  the  company  that  has  intro- 
duced eight  new  fruit-based  products 
in  the  past  year.  Needless  to  say,  the 
world-famous  Welch's  trademark  re- 
mains imchanged. 

The  foimding  of  this  company,  in  1869. 
was  far  more  than  just  the  beginning  of 
a  new  business.  It  was,  as  I  shall  relate, 
the  origin  of  an  entire  industry. 

The  concord  grape  is  an  American 
variety  developed  by  Ephraim  Bull  of 
Concord.  Mass.,  between  1843  and  1849. 
The  grape  was  subsequently  patented. 
and  it  was  honored  in  1865  by  Horace 
Greeley,  the  noted  publisher,  who  ac- 
corded it  a  Greeley  Prize. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bramwell  Welch,  of  Vine- 
land.  N.J..  was  a  communion  steward 
for  his  church  in  the  1860's.  He  objected 
to  the  use  of  wine  in  the  communion 
service,  and  suggested  that  unfermented 
grape  juice  should  be  substituted. 

Dr.  Welch  applied  the  principle  of 
pasteurization  to  grape  juice  and  thus 
produced  the  world's  first  concord  grape 
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Juice  that  co^ld  be  preserved  and  pack- 
aged for  year-round  use. 

It  was  on  September  23,  1869,  that 
Dr.  Welch,  hla  wife,  and  their  young  son, 
Charles,  pressed,  pasteurized,  and  bottled 
the  first  concord  grape  juice.  Its  Intro- 
duction Into  the  church's  communion 
service  was  ab  immediate  success  and 
Dr.  Welch  soqn  was  selling  the  "unfer- 
mented  wine"  to  neighboring  churches 
In  southern  New  Jersey  and  southeast- 
em  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  buslrless  grew,  the  son.  Charles 
Edgar  Welch,  Itook  over  the  business  on 
a  part-time  blisls  while  he  followed  his 
father's  careeij  in  the  study  of  dentistry. 
Demand  for  <Dr.  Welch's  Grape  Juice, " 
as  it  came  toj  be  known,  continued  to 
flourish  and  bj  1896,  Dr.  Charles  Welch 
was  devoting  lis  full  time  to  the  process- 
ing and  production  of  grape  juice.  He 
moved  the  pr^essing  plant  from  New 
Glen,  N.Y.,  in  1896, 
;t  concord  grape  growing 
southern  shore  of  Lake 
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Jersey  to  Wa 
nearer  to  the  v 
areas  along  t 
Erie 

A  year  later 
moved7  this   t 


the  business  was  again 
le  to  the  Chautauqua 
County  community  of  Westfleld,  N.Y., 
where  the  company  has  been  headquar- 
tered to  this  A2tf.  Westfleld  is  the  hub  of 
the  entire  condord  grape  industry,  and 
since  it  L  in  my]district,  I  am  particularly 
conscious  of  th0  importance  of  the  Indus- 
iwn  and  prospered  since 


try  that  has  g 
that  time 

As  the  pop 
Juice  continue 
early  1900's  by 
dorsements  by 
11am  Jennings 


iarity  of  Welch's  Grape 
Hto  grow,  enhanced  in  the 
several  fortitudinous  en- 
Becretary  of  State  Wil- 
_  Bryan  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels,  the  com- 
pany continued]  a  sustained  advertising 
program  in  major  publications  of  the 
day. 

In  1910,  Weldh  purchased  a  plant  at 
North  East,  Pa.  and  followed  this  with 
the  opening  of  ai  plant  in  Lawton.  Mich., 
in  1919.  In  1923,  a  plant  was  constructed 
in  Springdale,  Affk. 

During  World  War  I.  Welch  introduced 
a  concord  grapd  jam  that  was  sold  ex- 
clusively to  thel  U.S.  Army.  It  was  an 
American  dougnboy  who  suggested  the 
name  be  "Grapebde,"  and  to  this  day  the 
product  carries  tjiat  name. 

The  concord  ^rape  industry  has  not 
been  without  its  troubled  times,  and  the 
successful  combination  of  a  farmer- 
owned  cooperative  and  the  Welch  Com- 
pany are  largely  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Indust  :y  as  a  whole. 

During  the  deiression  and  on  into  the 
early  1940's,  the  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 
was  static,  as  wa^  the  grape  industry.  In 
1928,  the  family-dwned  company  was  sold 
to  a  group  of  outside  investors.  At  this 
same  time,  concord  grape  growers  had  a 
very  weak  and  ur  stable  market  for  their 
grapes,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  con- 
cord grape  produ<  tion  in  the  Chautauqua 
and  Erie  Grape  Belt— that  portion  of 
New  York  State,  i  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio 
near  Lake  Erie  and  the  Finger  Lakes — 
had  fallen  from  a  high  of  84,000  tons  to 
approximately  35,000  tons,  in  1944. 

Against  this  packground,  National 
Grape  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  was 
incorporated  in  1*45  as  a  marketing  or- 
ganization for  its  :  nembers'  grapes,  hope- 


fully to  strengthen  the  market  and  in- 
cresise  the  returns  to  growers  through  an 
arrangement  with  National  Grape  Corp., 
of  Brockton,  N.Y.,  which  was  an  im- 
portant processing  company  whose  man- 
agement supported  formation  of  the  co- 
operative. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
J.  M.  Kaplan,  owner  of  National  Grape 
Corp.,  purchased  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.  and  merged 
the  two  companies  with  Welch  as  the 
surviving  company.  At  this  time,  Welch's 
sales  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6 
million. 

Immediately  after  the  merger,  an  ex- 
tensive modernization  program  of  the 
Welch  plants  was  begun,  with  modern 
stainless  steel  storage  tanks  replacing  the 
5-gallon  glass  carboys  that  since  the 
founding  of  the  company  had  been  used 
to  store  the  pasteurized  juice. 

The  Welch  Co.  pioneered  the  manu- 
facture and  marketing  of  frozen  con- 
cord grape  juice  concentrate  in  the 
late  1940s  and  expanded  its  operations 
by  acquiring  a  plant  at  Grandview, 
Wash.,  in  1950.  Three  years  later,  Welch 
purchased  the  Church  Grape  Juice  Co , 
of  Kennewick,  Wash.,  a  firm  that  had 
been  bottling  grape  juice  since  1907. 

Thiough  the  encouragement  of  J.  M. 
Kaplan,  who  as  owner  of  National  Grape 
Corp.,  had  brought  about  the  merger  with 
Welch,  the  directors  of  National  Grape 
Cooperative  looked  for  a  way  to  acquire 
the  Welch  Co. 

This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  busi- 
ness relationship  unique  in  our  history 
In  1952  the  Welch  Co.  and  the  co- 
operative signed  an  agreement  which 
gave  National  Grape  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation an  option  to  acquire  Welch. 

By  1956,  the  combination  of  National 
the  exclusive  supplier  of  U.S.  No.  1  qual- 
ity grapes,  and  Welch,  the  processing 
company,  had  become  so  successful  that 
the  cooperative's  board  of  directors  ex- 
ercised the  option  to  buy  the  company. 
At  this  point,  National  had  accumulated 
$15,000,000  toward  the  purchase  of  the 
company  and  assumed  a  mortgage  of 
$13,400,000  covering  the  value  of  acqui- 
sitions and  capital  improvements  made 
by  Welch  between  1952  and  1956,  and 
other  net  assets. 

In  just  3  years,  the  cooperative  paid 
off  the  mortgage  and  became  the  sole 
owner  of  the  company,  including  Welch's 
famous  trademark  and  its  plants  in  New 
York.  Pennsylvania.  Arkansas.  Michigan 
and  Washington. 

Welch  sales  at  the  time  the  option 
agreement  was  signed  in  1952  totaled 
almost  $26  million  and  by  1961,  that 
figure  had  risen  to  more  than  $50  million. 
To  support  the  steady  increase  in  sales, 
modernization  of  the  company's  plants 
continued  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  agricul- 
tural progress  fostered  by  the  formation 
of  National  Grape  Cooperative  continued 
too,  and  in  the  late  1950's.  work  was 
begun  on  development  of  a  mechanical 
grape  harvester. 

Cornell  University  and  private  equip- 
ment manufacturers  worked  closely  with 
National's  staff  of  trained  vitlculturists 
in  the  development  of  a  complex  harvest- 
ing machine,  that  would  harvest  the 
delicate  grapes. 


This  Investment  began  paying  off  as 
more  than  10,000  tons  were  harvested 
mechanically  in  1968.  This  fall,  the  total 
tonnage  of  grapes  harvested  mechan- 
IcaUy  by  members  of  National  alone  is 
expected  to  be  in  the  magnitude  of  60  000 
to  70,000  tons. 

Quality  has  always  been  a  paramount 
requirement  of  the  grapes  grown  by 
members  of  National  and  delivered  to 
Welch  plants.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
cooperative  ownership  of  the  company, 
a  sugar-solids  scale  for  determining  the 
acceptability  of  grapes  for  processing 
was  developed,  and  also  as  the  basis  for 
payments  which  rewarded  growers  for 
higher  quality  grapes. 

So  it  is  today  that  the  nearly  2,500 
farmer  members  of  National  Grape  Co- 
operative and  the  1,300  employees  of 
Welch  Foods  Inc.,  combine  to  produce 
and  market  the  highest  quality  Concord 
grape  products  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  company 
has  diversified  to  include  other  products. 
In  1927,  for  example,  tomato  juice  be- 
came a  part  of  the  product  line,  and  In 
recent  years,  other  fruit  jams,  jellies, 
and  drink  products  have  been  developed 
and  marketed. 

This  joint  effort  has  resulted  in  a  sta- 
bilized market  for  the  products  of  the 
grower-members  of  National,  and  a 
strong  company  which  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  recorded  net  sales  in  excess  of 
$65  million. 

I  congratulate  Welch  on  Its  centennial 
year,  and  salute  this  combination  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  that  has  made  it 
the  leader  that  it  is  today. 


AFRICAN  CULTURE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  28.  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  who 
follow  developments  in  Africa  are 
amazed  to  learn  of  the  retrogressive  poli- 
cies of  strong-armed  revolutionary  gov- 
ernments. 

Now  that  the  Tanzanian  Red  dictator- 
ship has  announced  that  there  will  be  no 
elections  on  Zanzibar  for  at  least  60 
years,  we  of  the  free  world  can  but  hope 
that  the  chiefs  of  other  emerging  na- 
tions on  the  black  continent  are  not  led 
to  follow  this  precedent  by  suppressing 
their  subject's  right  to  a  francise. 

Where  is  the  cry  for  'one  man,  one 
vote"  from  the  UNO. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  a 
UPI  release  from  Dar-Es-Salam,  Tan- 
zania for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 


Tanzanians  Told  of  Election  Ban 
Dar-Es-Salam.  April  26  (UPI)  .—Tanzan- 
ians celebrated  five  years  of  nationhood  to- 
day ylth  dances,  parades  and  mass  meet- 
ings. But  the  government  dampened  the  fes- 
tivities by  saying  no  elections  wotUd  be  held 
on  Zanzibar  for  at  least  60  years. 

Tanzania's  first  vice  president  and  head  of 
government.  Sheikh  Abeld  Karume  said  elec- 
tions were  "Imperialist  tools"  and  therefore 
unnecessary. 
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Asked  to  review  the  five  years  since  Tan- 
ganyika and  Zanzibar  merged,  Karume  said, 
"It  is  unpleasant  to  look  back,  as  we  Inherit- 
ed a  lot  of  hlth  which  we  have  had  to  clear 
up." 


COTTON  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 
DEDICATE  NEW  SOYBEAN  PLANT 
IN  VALDOSTA,  GA. 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  prime  concerns  since  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  represent  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional Disrtict  of  Georgia  has  been 
the  development  of  my  district  which  is 
predominantly  rural  and  which  has  a 
low  per  capita  income  and  high  unem- 
ployment. 

I  am  presently  developing  legislation 
which  I  plan  to  introduce  soon  which 
would  provide  incentive  for  industry  to 
locate  in  rural  areas  such  as  my  district. 
Whenever  industry  moves  into  our 
Eighth  District  it  means  more  jobs  and 
less  reason  for  our  people  to  crowd  Into 
the  cities  seeking  a  livelihood.  Recently 
the  Cotton  Producers  Association  built 
such  industry  which  will  provide  more 
jobs  and  which  will  be  a  shot  in  the 
arm  of  our  economy.  We  in  the  Eighth 
District  are  proud  of  the  new  soybean 
plant  which  was  built  by  CPA. 

I  traveled  to  Georgia  to  dedicate  this 
new  plant,  as  it  was  a  special  day  in 
Valdosta.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
submit  a  copy  of  a  news  story  which  was 
released  on  the  dedication  of  this  new 
plant  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows. 

New  Soybean  Plant  Dedicated  in  Valdosta 
Valdosta,  Ga. — Representative  W.  S.  (BUI) 
Stuckey,  Jr..  addressed  the  Cotton  Producers 
Association  and  guests  upon  the  dedication 
of  the  CPA's  new  $6  million  soybean  plant  In 
Valdosta.  Georgia. 

Representative  Stuckey  commended  the 
Cotton  Producers  Association  and  Mr.  D.  W. 
Brooks.  Chairman  of  the  Board  for  their 
leadership  and  for  moving  Georgians  ahead 
for  the  past  25  years. 

"These  new  facilities  which  we  are  here  to 
dedicate  are  tangible  symbols  of  progress  in 
rural  Georgia."  Representative  Stuckey  said. 
"This  $6  million  plant  which  wlU  process 
1.500  tons  of  soybeans  per  day  Is  proof  posi- 
tive that  the  agriculture  Industry  is  a  cre- 
ator of  employment." 

Mr.  Stuckey  said  that  the  agriculture  In- 
dustry is  one  of  the  nation's  largest  Indus- 
tries and  that  It  Is  composed  of  approxi- 
mately 13  million  producers.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  agricultural  Industry  has  become  so 
efficient — "one  hour  of  farm  labor  today  pro- 
duces more  than  6  times  as  much  food  and 
other  products  than  It  did  In  1919  to  1921." 
Representative  Stuckey  told  the  crowd  of 
some  1.500  gathered  for  the  dedication  that 
they  could  coxmt  on  continued  change  in  the 
agricultural  Industry. 

"While  the  agricultural  Industry  continues 
to  progress."  Stuckey  said.  "We  will  continue 
to  find  more  and  more  Job  opportunity  right 
here  In  our  own  rural  Georgia." 

"Our  young  people  are  going  to  find  less 
need  to  wander  Into  the  urban  areas  seeking 
a  livelihood  and  our  rural  poor  who  have 
been  forced  to  leave  the  farms  will  be  able 
to  And  new  opportunity  and  new  life  in  this 
rural  area." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"AU  this  makes  the  dedication  of  this  fine 
plant  even  more  Important.  We  are  most 
fortunate  that  Lowndes  County  Is  such  a 
suitable  locality  for  the  new  plant  which 
wUl  create  additional  employment  oppor- 
tunity here  In  our  8th  District." 

"This  is  the  type  of  agricultural  Industry 
we  need  more  of,"  Stuckey  continued. 

The  8th  District  Representative  said  the 
fact  that  Georgia  livestock  and  poultry  pro- 
ducers used  34  million  bushels  of  soybeans 
and  yet  only  13  milUon  bushels  were  pro- 
duced in  Georgia  during  the  year  1967  was 
a  clear  sign  that  there  is  a  growing  demand 
in  this  relatively  new  area.  "With  the  con. 
tinned  research  of  the  Cotton  Producers  As- 
sociation, there  is  little  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  the  demand  for  soybean  production  and 
processing  is  going  to  continue  to  Increase," 
he  said. 

"In  addition  to  the  new  jobs  created  with- 
in this  new  Industry,  the  new  market  facili- 
ties now  available  will  create  a  demand  for 
the  production  of  more  soybeans." 

"The  work  of  the  Cotton  Producers  As- 
sociation and  their  new  industry  and  their 
contribution  to  building  for  a  better  future 
must  and  will  stand  as  an  example  to  us." 

Mr.  Stuckey  urged  that  with  this  example 
as  a  foundation  It  was  up  to  citizens  of  the 
8th  District  to  work  together  in  encourag- 
ing more  such  industry  to  locate  and  expand 
in  the  District. 


JOHN  J.  CASSIDY:  A  GREAT  PUBLIC 
SERVANT  WITH  A  GREAT  HEART 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  few  months  Mr.  John  Joseph 
"Jack"  Cassidy,  who  has  headed  the  San 
Jose  Social  Security  Administration  Of- 
fice since  it  opened  on  October  18.  1938. 
will  be  retiring  because  he  has  reached 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  70. 

For  the  past  17  years  I  have  referred 
hundreds  of  social  security  matters  to 
Mr.  Cassidy  and  I  can  state  that  I  have 
dealt  with  no  person  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  has  shown  more  compas- 
sion, efficiency,  and  desire  to  help  his 
fellow  man  than  has  John  Cassidy. 

Mr.  Cassidy  has  been  completely  non- 
partisan in  his  approach  to  his  job  and 
has  done  everything  possible  to  give  the 
highest  type  of  service  to  the  tax-paying 
citizens  with  whom  he  deals.  He  has  been 
so  prompt  in  handling  cases  which  I  re- 
ferred to  him  that  I  seriously  doubt  that 
any  request  I  made  of  him  ever  remained 
on  his  desk  more  than  24  hours  without 
becoming  the  subject  of  some  form  of 
constructive  action. 

Frankly,  I  am  sorry  to  see  men  like 
John  Cassidy  leave  Government  service 
and  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  him  to  be 
retained  in  some  manner  to  continue  the 
implementation  of  some  of  the  fine  pro- 
grams which  he  has  pioneered  to  ac- 
ceptance in  his  31  wonderful  years  of 
Government  service. 

Probably  the  best  description  of  John 
Cassidy  I  have  ever  heard  was  in  a  let- 
ter from  a  constituent  who  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  Mr.  Cassidy  is  "a  practical 
idealist  who  implements  congressional 
mandate  with  a  minimum  of  redtape.  He 
is  an  exception  to  Parkinson's  law." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  pollti- 
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cal  reporter  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury. 
Mr.  Harry  Farrell,  recently  wrote  an 
article  entitled  "That's  Jack  Cassidy,  a 
Different  Bureaucrat."  Mr.  Farrell  paid  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  Cassidy 
which  should  be  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  will  only  add  this 
statement:  We  will  all  miss  Jack  Cassidy 
from  Government  service.  If  his  successor 
is  half  as  efficient  and  half  as  much  a 
humanitarian,  he  will  be  a  resounding 
success. 
The  article  follows: 

That's  Jack  Cassidt.  a  Different 
Bureadcrat 
(By  Harry  Farrell) 
Let's  start  off  today  with  a  little  quiz  for 
the  old-timers. 

What  major  public  administrator  In  this 
area  has  been  In  office  continuously  longer 
than  any  Incumbent  member  of  the  San  Jose 
City  Council,  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  of 
the  entire  State  Assembly,  or  the  entire  State 
Senate? 

V?hat  local  public  official  has  held  his  Job 
longer  tlian  any  Oallfornlan  now  serving  in 
either  house  of  Congress? 

What  official  has  a  span  of  service  covering 
the  federal  administrations  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Harry  S.  Truman.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. John  P.  Kennedy,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
and  Richard  M.  Nixon? 

What  official  has  held  his  Job  during  the 
governorships  of  Prank  P.  Merrlam,  Culbert 
L.  Olson,  Earl  Warren.  Goodwin  J.  Knight, 
Edmund  G.  Brown  and  Ronald  Reagan? 

Rellly? — If  you've  been  around  a  long 
time,  you  may  think  we're  talking  about 
George  Rellly.  the  perennial  1st  District  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

If  so  you're  wrong,  because  RelUy.  although 
meeting  almost  every  test  encompassed  In  the 
foregoing  quiz,  flunks  on  one  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  our  records,  his  term  of  office  Is 
exactly  matched  by  one  state  senator.  Randy 
Collier  from  Yreka.  Both  Rellly  and  Collier 
first  took  office  In  January.  1939. 

The  gentleman  we're  thinking  about  was  on 
the  Job  here  about  three  months  earlier  than 
that. 

He  is  John  Joseph  (Jack)  Cassidy.  who  has 
headed  the  San  Jose  office  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  since  It  opened  on 
Oct  18.  1938. 

This  October,  after  31  years  on  the  Job. 
Cassidy  will  retire,  on  reaching  the  manda- 
tory quitting  age  of  70. 

Different — In  the  traditional  definition  of 
the  word,  we  suppose.  Jack  Cassidy  Is  a  bu- 
reaucrat. But  from  here  to  Washington,  he  is 
recognized  as  a  bureaucrat  with  a  difference. 
Too  often  in  dealing  with  a  public  official, 
the  citizen  feels  he  Is  In  a  losing  fight  against 
overpowering  forces  of  government  boondog- 
gling. This  has  been  true  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration  as  well  as  other 
agencies. 

But  here  in  San  Jose,  when  a  genuinely  ag- 
grieved citizen  Is  fighting  the  system,  he  finds 
Cassidy  fighting  on  his  side — not  the  bu- 
reaucracy's. 

We  have  not  been  on  our  Job  as  long  as 
Cassidy  has  been  on  his.  but  over  the  years 
we  remember  him  In  the  newspaper  office 
time  alter  time,  always  to  spread  some  bit  of 
publicity  that  would  unsnarl  red  tape,  speed 
up  official  action,  or  right  a  wrong. 

Cassidy's  superiors  know  him  for  the 
fighter  he  has  always  been. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  deal 
with  Social  Security  Administration  officials 
all  the  way  up  to  the  headquarters  In  Balti- 
more, in  connection  with  a  news  story.  We 
found  that  all  of  them  knew  Cassidy.  Many 
had  felt  his  wrath. 

When  Cassidy  took  over  Social  Security 
here  in  San  Jose,  he  had  a  staff  of  three, 
working  out  of  the  Post  Office  Building  at 
First  and  St.  John  streets. 
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Expansion — h4  orlglnAlly  bad  a  four- 
county  Jurladlotlon — Santa  Clara,  Santa 
Cruz,  Saa  Benlte  and  Monterey. 

Today,  wltb  g«ographlc  reeponalblllty  that 
do«s  not  even  embrace  all  of  Santa  Clara 
County,  he  baa  S3  employees  working  at  500 
S.  1st  St.  Tbe  advent  of  Medicare  enormously 
enlarged  bis  operation. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  Cassldy  gave  us  per- 
mission to  divulge  bis  role  In  tipping  oS 
the  papers  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  Medi- 
care payments  Were  hopelessly  snarled.  Tbe 
result  was  a  major  publicity  blast  that  shook 
tbe  Social  Security  Administration  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  achieved  at  least  temporary 
Improvement.       I 

"I  dont  care  who  knows  It  now,"  Caaaldy 
said.  "I  only  havq  six  months  to  go,  and  even 
If  they  wanted  t^  Are  me,  It  would  take  em 
six  months  to  prepare  the  papers." 

There's  one  greiat  Irony  In  tbe  approaching 
retirement  of  Jack  Cassldy.  He  has  a  govern- 
ment pension,  o4  course,  but  as  a  U.S.  em- 
ploye— he  isn't  eiglble  for  social  security. 


ISRAEL  MUStr  NOT  BE  ANOTHER 
CZECtlOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  SEYlMOUR  HALPERN 

01     NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERJN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ad- 
dress of  historical  significance  has  been 
made  by  the  disttnguished  minority  lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
gentleman  f romj  Michigan.  Congressman 
Gerald  R.  FordJ  It  is  a  brilliant  analysis 
of  the  developing  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  r^evance  of  Israel  to  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  ] 

The  address  very  correctly  assesses  the 
Communist  attempts  to  exploit  Arab- 
Israeli  tensions.  Mr.  Ford  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  jlsrael  must  not  become 
another  Czecho^ovakla." 

His  address  isl  perhaps  the  most  mas- 
terful survey  of  the  Middle  East  problem 
offered  in  a  long  (time  by  a  Member  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  ae  timely  as  today's  last- 
minute  headline!  and  must  be  read  by  all 
who  seek  a  deeper  understanding  of 
events  in  the  Mid  die  East : 

Statement    by    Representative    Gz&ald    R. 
Ford,  Republic/ n  op  Michigan,   Rtpubu- 

CAN     LXADEB.     U.i  t.     HOUSX     OP     RKPRESXNTA- 
TIVES,       AT      THE       AMERICAN-ISRAEI.       I*UBLIC 

Appaibs  Commiitee   Ldncrbon 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  fate  of  Israel  Is 
linked  to  the  nat  onal  security  Interests  of 
the  United  States  I  therefore  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  sltuatlc  n  in  which  the  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration will    >ell  Israel  down  tbe  Nile. 

Concern  has  beei  \  expressed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Prance  may  prevail  at  tbe  current 
Big  Pour  talks  oii  the  Middle  East.  I  can 
assure  you  that  jour  government  will  not 
permit  this  to  happen.  We  are  conscious  of 
Soviet  ambitions. 

Israel  may  entei  Its  21st  anniversary  con- 
fident of  Its  manhood.  Israel's  record  of 
achievement  and  courage  makes  tbe  state 
worthy  of  that  status.  Israel  can  feel  certain 
that  Americans  ar^  aware  of  her  dedication 
to  freedom  and  ofi  basic  affinity  Unking  Is- 
rael with  tbe  United  States. 

I  Join  with  tbo84  who  are  concerned  about 
overall  Soviet  designs  on  the  Middle  East 
and  Mediterranean*  One  need  only  follow  the 
news   reports   of   Qperatlon    "Dawn   Patrol," 
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the  NATO  naval  maneuvers  now  in  progrecs 
In  the  Mediterranean.  We  are  aware  of  the 
unprecedented  Soviet  naval  build-up  In  that 
region.  We  know  that  the  Russians  are  try- 
ing to  exert  jyeesuree  in  the  Mediterranean 
at  a  time  when  we  are  preoccupied  In  the  Par 
East. 

Your  government  Is  not  naive.  Nor  are  the 
members  of  Congreaa.  Let  me  state  one  fact 
simply  and  directly:  Israel  must  not  become 
another  Czechoelovakla. 

I  have  no  lllustona  about  Soviet  policy 
and  tbe  attempts  by  tbe  Kremlin  to  create  a 
sphere  of  Influence  in  tbe  KUddle  East  that 
would  undermine  vital  American  security 
Interests  and  threaten  tbe  entire  southern 
flank  of  NATO.  The  game  t>eing  played  by 
tbe  Russians,  exploiting  Arab  hoetUlty 
against  Israel,  is  transparent. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  American  policy 
wUl  not  seek  to  "Impose"  a  settlement  as  a 
result  of  tbe  present  Big  Pour  Conference 
or  outside  tbe  context  of  such  talks. 

President  Nixon  has  pledged  that  Israel's 
vital  interests  wlU  be  preserved  and  that 
withdrawal  can  occur  only  by  consent  of  tbe 
parties  directly  concerned,  based  upon  a  con- 
tractual agreement  establishing  a  peace  in- 
volving recognized,  defensible,  and  Just 
boundaries. 

American  participation  In  tbe  Big  Pour 
Conference  is  consistent  with  efforts  to  test 
tbe  Soviet  Union's  professed  deelre  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  to  avoid  a  nuclear  confronta- 
tion. But  no  accord  will  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  Israel.  As  I  have  said,  we  are  well 
aware  of  Soviet  alms  and  attitudes.  We  are 
also  mindful  of  tbe  continuing  brutal  sup- 
pression of  Czechoslovakia,  as  denounced 
only  last  FWday  by  President  Nixon. 

Tbe  U.S.  Government  is  aware  that  the 
Soviet-made  MIG's  that  treacherously  at- 
tacked an  unarmed  US.  reconnaissance  plane 
In  International  airspace  off  tbe  Korean  coast 
repreeented  the  same  tjrpe  of  aircraft  and 
wea]X>ns  systems  supplied  to  the  radical  Arab 
states. 

Our  Government  must  therefore  continue 
to  maintain  tbe  military  combat  and  deter- 
rent capacities  of  Israel  through  tbe  earliest 
possible  supply  of  Phantom  Jets  and  other 
military  hardware  requirements.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  Israeli  air  and  ground  crews 
to  man  tbe  Phantoms  are  presently  receiving 
special  training  at  a  U.S.  Air  Force  Base  In 
California.  The  Phantoms  will  be  ready  for 
shipment  at  a  time  coinciding  wltb  tbe  com- 
pletion of  tTEdnlng — a  matter  of  months. 
Many  of  tbe  Phantoms  will  be  in  service  In 
Israel  before  tbe  end  of  1969. 

We  appreciate  Israel's  Isolated  geographic 
position,  surrounded  as  she  is  by  enemies. 
Her  very  life  depends  on  airpower  and  ci- 
vilian air  links  with  tbe  free  world.  In  this 
connection,  one  mtist  note  with  regret  that 
attacks  on  tinarmed  aircraft  have  escalated 
worldwide  from  tbe  hijacking  of  American 
commercial  airlines  to  Cuba,  to  attacks  at 
varlotis  European  airports  on  Israeli  airliners 
by  Arab  terrorlste  armed  with  Russian  weap- 
ons, and  now  tbe  criminal  attack  by  Com- 
munist North  Korean  MIO-21'8  on  an  un- 
armed American  plane  in  international  air- 
space. 

Are  tbe  Russians  sincerely  seeking  a  relax- 
ation of  tensions  or  have  they  merely  rele- 
gated their  dirty  work  to  tbe  fanatics  and 
fourth-rate  despots  of  the  world? 

We  have  beard  tbe  Kremlin  profess  great 
concern  about  Middle  Eastern  peace.  But 
we  have  watched  them  pour  naval  forces 
Into  the  Mediterranean.  We  have  beard  them 
demand  American  withdrawal.  We  have 
watched  them  build  up  tbe  war  potential 
of  radical  aad  irresponsible  Arab  States  that 
refuse  to  enter  Into  real  peace  negotiations 
with  Israel. 

Moscow  Is  attempting  to  achieve  indirect- 
ly what  Communist  and  Arab  pressure  have 
failed    to   accomplish    by   military    pressure 
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and  threats.  They  have  sought  to  roll  back 
the  Israelis  from  the  cease-fire  lines  of  June. 
1967,  without  a  meaningful  peace  settlement' 
Thus  they  would  keep  the  sore  open,  restore 
tbe  Intolerable  situation  that  existed  Imme- 
diately before  the  outbreak  of  the  Six-Day 
War,  and  exploit  any  retreat  by  Israel  and 
her  friends  to  push  further  against  free 
world  Interests. 

The  Soviet  Union  baa  not  clarified  her 
policy  to  my  satisfaction.  Indeed,  they  seem 
to  have  a  variety  of  policies,  to  suit  their 
convenience.  They  have  one  policy  in  tbe 
Middle  East,  another  In  Czechoslovakia,  and 
yet  another  in  North  Korea.  In  North  Korea 
they  help  us  one  week  to  search  for  possible 
survivors  of  the  plane  shot  down  by  the 
MiO's  they  provided.  Then,  the  very  next 
week,  they  protest  because  we  send  a  Naval 
force  to  protect  our  reconnaissance  flights 
and  our  right  to  use  international  waters  and 
airspace. 

An  assessment  must  be  made  at  American- 
Soviet  bilateral  talks  on  the  Middle  East 
and  at  the  Big  Pour  meetings.  It  is  whether 
Moscow  is  sincere  in  seeking  a  reduction  of 
tensions  or  whether  Russia  is  trying  to  ex- 
ploit the  fear  of  war  In  hope  of  turning  a 
complex  situation  to  her  advantage. 

Not  only  the  Soviet  Union  but  also  Com- 
munist China  is  fishing  in  tbe  troubled  wa- 
ters of  the  Middle  East.  Arab  terrorists  are 
being  trained  in  Peking.  Chinese  "button" 
mines,  mortars,  rockets,  and  other  weapons 
used  against  U.S.  forces  In  Viet  Nam  have 
emerged  In  the  Arab  guerrilla  assaults 
against  Israel.  Arab  guerrilla  leaders  have 
openly  proclaimed  that  they  will  reject  any 
peace  settlement  that  might  be  reached  by 
the  Big  Pour  or  signed  by  King  Hussein  or 
President  Nasser. 

Citing  Chairman  Mao  of  Communist  China 
as  their  InspiraUon,  in  the  Arab  terrorists 
have  proclaimed  a  so-called  war  of  national 
liberation  in  the  Middle  East.  Their  aim  Is 
tbe  liquidation  of  Israel  and  all  pro- Western 
Arab  regimes. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  leading  Arab 
terrorist  movement,  £3  Fatah,  is  working 
through  Arab  students  at  various  American 
colleges  and  universities  to  build  up  U.S. 
support  for  an  Arab  "'naUonai  liberation 
front"  similar  to  tbe  campus  underground 
mobilized  for  tbe  Viet  Cong  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  Indeed,  we  now  And  that  some 
Arabs  here  on  student  visas  are  working  wltb 
the  U.S.  Committee  to  Aid  tbe  National  Lib- 
eration Front  (Viet  Cong);  the  youth  arm 
of  tbe  pro-Peking  Workers  World  Party 
known  as  Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism, 
and  its  front  group,  tbe  Committee  to  Sup- 
port Middle  East  Liberation. 

Indications  of  the  flow  of  trained  agitators 
from  tbe  Middle  East  have  been  revealed  in 
contacts  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Black 
Panthers,  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (SJJ.S.),  and  other  anti-democratic 
groups. 

Our  nation  already  is  beset  by  disruption 
at  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning.  We 
have  no  need  of  agitators  from  abroad. 

I  am  confident  that  tbe  Department  of  Jus- 
Uce  will  carefully  examine  the  activities  of 
the  estimated  10,000  Arab  students  in  the 
United  States  to  ascertain  possible  violations 
of  visa  requirements.  If  they  are  abusing 
our  hospitality  In  an  unlawful  manner,  there 
should  be  some  immediate  administrative 
action. 

We  are  painfully  aware  of  how  the  Middle 
East  conflict  has  already  spilled  over  to  oui 
shores  in  tbe  case  of  the  convicted  murderer, 
Slrhan  Slrban.  "nils  nation  will  not  tolerate 
assassination  and  terrorism. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  the  Republican  lead- 
ership of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  iden- 
tifies wltb  your  concerns.  We  are  committed 
to  the  growth  of  Israel-American  friendship. 
We  share  your  aspirations  for  tbe  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  Justice  for  all. 
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SCIENTISTS  SAY  ABM  ENDANGERS 
NATIONAL  SECXnUTY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cALipoainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  orthodox  views  of  the  contem- 
porary scientists  often  picture  a  white- 
smocked  individual  hidden  among  the 
test  tubes,  Isolated  from  the  outside 
world.  The  scientist  is  seen  as  removed 
from  subjective  value  judgments,  maxi- 
mizing solutions  once  initial  decisions 
are  made  by  outside  forces. 

However  true  that  picture  may  be— 
and,  of  course,  in  some  cases  it  is — along- 
side the  orthodox  scientist  always  there 
have  been  those  men  and  women  who 
actively  strive  for  intertwining  the 
scientific  community  with  the  political 
process.  For  example,  after  World  War 
II,  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
figured  in  a  long  and  futile  struggle  to 
retain  civilian  control  of  nuclear  energy. 

As  the  military-industrlal-polltlcal- 
educational  complex  has  risen,  it  has 
tended  to  draw  science  more  and  more 
into  the  political  arena.  For  the  most 
part,  the  relationship  has  been  mutual, 
with  the  establishment  supporting 
science  and  the  scientific  community  pro- 
viding the  technological  advances  needed 
to  advance  the  schemes  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

In  doing  so,  however,  the  role  of  the 
scientist  as  a  critic  of  the  complex  often 
was  muted.  Scientists  were  drawn  into 
a  dangerous  system;  security,  tenure, 
prestige,  and  future  became  dependent 
upon  unbridled  support  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Lately,  for  the  first  time  since  Korea, 
the  military  complex  is  coming  imder  ex- 
tremely heavy  criticism  from  many 
sources.  Costs  of  military  adventurism 
are  being  measured  against  costs  of 
domestic  turmoil  and  internal  decay. 

Among  the  active  participants  in  the 
current  debate  over  our  national  direc- 
tions are  an  impressive  and  growing  list 
of  professors  and  scientists,  many  of 
them  with  extensive  backgrovmds  of  re- 
search and  consultation  to  the  system 
they  now  severely  question. 

Today  and  tomorrow  I  am  host  for  one 
such  group,  the  Boston-based  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists.  UCS  has  just  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
proposal,  and  concluded  that  deploying 
the  system  would  seriously  endanger  na- 
tional security.  The  report — which  I  have 
distributed  to  each  Member  of  the 
House — also  raises  important  questions 
about  testing  the  MIRV  warhead  system. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  critics  of  any 
ABM  system,  I  fully  support  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  the  UCS  study.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  submit  the  re- 
port, "ABM — ABC"  for  inclusion  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

ABM— ABC 
DwiOHT  D.  EiSEJCHOWKH,  January  18,  1961; 
"We  should  take  nothing  for  granted.  Only 
an  alert  and  knowledgeable  citizenry  can 
compel  tbe  proper  meshing  of  tbe  huge 
Industrial  and  political  machinery  of  defense 
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wltb  our  peaceful  metbods  and  goals,  so  that 
security  and  liberty  may  prosper  together." 

We  believe  that  any  concerned  citizen  can 
follow  President  Elsenhower's  advice,  and 
acquire  enough  knowledge  to  evaluate  tbe 
Implications  of  ABM  for  national  sectirlty. 
Our  purpose  In  preparing  this  pamphlet  Is  to 
provide  the  necessary  Information  and  our 
own  conclusions. 

Cambeidgx,  Massauh u arri'B .  April  16,  1069. 

Curtis  O.  Callan,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics,  Harvard  University. 

Jerome  I.  Friedman,  Professor  of  Physics, 
M.I.T. 

Louis  B.  Friedman,  Graduate  Student  In 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  M.I.T. 

Kurt  Gottfried,  Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell 
University,  presently  Visiting  Professor  of 
Physics,  M.I.T. 

Sorel  Gottfried. 

Robert  A.  Guyer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics,  Duke  University. 

Roman  Jacklw,  Society  of  Fellows,  Harvard 
University. 

Kenneth  A.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Physics, 
M.I.T. 

Gladys  Johnson. 

Marian  Low,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, Boston  University. 

Robert  T.  Luise,  Graduate  Student  In 
Chemistry,  M.I.T. 

Paul  C.  Martin,  Professor  of  Physics, 
Harvard  University. 

Colleen  Meier,  Graduate  Student  In  Phys- 
iology, Harvard  Medical  School. 

Irwin  Oppenbelm,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
M.I.T. 

Leo  Sartorl,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics, 
M.I.T. 

Jane  Zoba,  Secretary,  M.I.T. 

Tbe  basic  questions  that  we  have  asked 
In  our  study  of  ABM  are : 

Will  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
make  nuclear  war  less  likely? 

To  what  extent  will  the  proposed  ABM 
system  Increase  our  security  in  case  of 
attack? 

The  first  question  can  only  be  answered 
by  evaluating  our  nuclear  weapons  policy  as 
a  whole.  On  examining  this  pyolicy  we  con- 
clude that  simultaneous  Installation  of  ABM 
and  multiple-warhead  missiles  (MIRV) 
would  seriously  escalate  the  arms  race,  and 
make  the  balance  of  terror  more  precarious. 
Nuclear  war  would  become  more  likely,  and 
the  resulting  devastation  could  be  even  more 
catastrophic  than  If  war  broke  out  today. 
These  grave  dangers  far  outweigh  any  mar- 
ginal protection  ABM  might  provide — partic- 
ularly since  the  system  would  be  so  unreli- 
able. 

Arms  control  offers  the  only  escape  from 
the  terrifying  treadmill  of  escalation  and 
counter-escalation.  With  our  Imposing  nu- 
clear superiority  we  can  safely  refrain  from 
further  weapon  deployment  while  we  vigor- 
ously pursue  exisrting  opportunities  for 
negotiation. 

NUCLEAR    ARSENALS 

An  appraisal  of  ABM  must  begin  with  a 
description  of  the  nuclear  arsenals  held  by 
the  great  powers.  Each  of  the  superpowers 
has  about  1000  land-based  Intercontinental 
baUlstlc  missiles  (ICBMs).  but  the  US  has 
many  more  strategic  bombers  and  ICBM- 
carrylng  submarines  than  Russia.  Our  total 
number  of  deliverable  warheads  exceeds 
Russia's   by  more  than  three   to  one. 

The  destructive  power  of  these  arsenals 
defies  comprehension:  the  total  explosive 
power  of  our  strategic  nuclear  forces  is 
roughly  200,000  times  as  large  as  the  bomb 
dropF>ed  on  Hlroehtma.  Defense  Department 
estimates  of  deaths  in  nuclear  war,  which 
rvm  Into  many  tens  of  millions,  only  refer  to 
fatalities  directly  due  to  nuclear  explosions. 
Untold  millions  would  die  from  fallout,  from 
disease,  and  from  starvation.  The  fabric  of 
civilization  would  be  torn  to  shreds,  and 
large  areas  would  be  iminbabltaUe. 
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In  tbe  foreseeable  future,  neither  the  US 
nor  Russia  will  have  the  ability  to  destroy 
the  other's  nuclear  forces  In  a  pre-emptive 
strike  (first-strike  capability).  Both  powers 
have  second-strike  capability,  the  ability  to 
ride  out  a  first  strike  and  then  devastate  the 
attacker.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's  claim 
before  the  Senate  on  March  21  that  "the 
Soviets  are  going  for  a  first-strike  capability, 
and  there  is  no  question  about  It"  is  totally 
without  foundation.  Just  one  of  our  41  sub- 
marines can  launch  16  large  thermonuclear 
warheads,  which  could  destroy  as  many  as 
16  Soviet  cities.  A  Soviet  first  strike  would  re- 
quire the  simultaneous  destruction  of  our 
submerged  submarines,  of  our  ICBMs  In  their 
concrete  silos,  and  of  our  strategic  bombers. 
Russia  does  not  have  the  capacity  to  carry 
out  even  one  of  these  acts.  If  anything.  It 
is  the  US  which  is  closer  to  a  first-strike 
capability.  Our  means  of  delivery  are  more 
diversified,  numerous  and  sophisticated  than 
are  Russia's.  This  disparity  will  swing  even 
further  in  our  favor  as  we  proceed  with  de- 
plojrment  of  MIRV,  a  missile  that  carries 
several  thermonuclear  warheads  aimed  at 
widely  separate  targets.  The  significance  of 
MIRV  is  that  the  overall  striking  power  of  a 
missile  force  is  largely  determined  by  the 
total  number  of  Independent  warheads,  not 
by  the  total  megatonnage.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  we  are  well  ahead  of 
Russia  In  the  development  of  MIRV. 

As  for  China,  she  has  yet  to  test  an  ICBM, 
but  she  has  carried  out  thermonuclear  ex- 
plosions. The  Defense  Department  estimates 
that  China  will  only  have  20-30  ICBMs  In 
the  mid-1970s.  Our  first-strike  capability, 
and  China's  lack  of  a  deterrent,  will  be  main- 
tained for  at  least  a  decade. 

THE    SAPXGUARO    SYSTEM    AND    ITS    MISSION 

The  basic  components  of  the  system,  and 
their  functions,  are  described  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. The  system  combines  two  concepts: 
an  area-defense  which  employs  the  large, 
long-range  Spartan  missile,  and  a  terminal- 
defense  that  uses  the  smaU  short-reoige 
Sprint  missile.  Radars  and  computers  track 
the  enemy's  incoming  warheads,  and  launch 
and  g:ulde  the  intercepting  defensive  missiles. 

In  the  Safeguard  deployment  announced 
by  the  President  on  March  14,  the  first  two 
ABM  sites  will  be  at  ICBM  bases  in  North 
Dakota  and  Montana.  Tbe  complete  system 
calls  for  10  other  sites  spread  throughout  tbe 
country  (see  map).  (Not  printed  In  the 
Record.) 

On  March  14  President  Nlxon  stated  that 
Safeguard  has  two  purposes:  to  provide  a 
partial  defense  of  our  deterrent  forces  in 
case  of  a  Russian  attack,  and  a  thin  defense 
of  our  population  against  an  accldential  or 
Chinese  attack. 

penktration  aids 
An  enemy  can  use  a  vrtde  array  of  counter- 
measures  in  an  attempt  to  Incapacitate  or 
penetrate  an  ABM  system.  The  US  has  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  effort  over  many  years 
to  develop  a  host  of  penetration  aids.  These 
Include  fake  warheads,  missiles  that  can  Jam 
enemy  radar,  and  other  ingenious  devices.  A 
high- altitude  nuclear  explosion  can  also  be 
used  to  produce  an  opaque  region  between 
the  ABM  radar  and  Incoming  warheads.  (This 
is  called  blackout.) 

RUSSIAN    ATTACK 

For  tbe  foreseeable  future  a  Soviet  first 
strike  would  spell  disaster  for  Russia.  Despite 
this  universally  accepted  fact,  detailed  pub- 
lic discussions  of  a  Russian  attack  have  be- 
come very  fashionable. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  proposed  Safe- 
guard system  could  not  defend  our  popula- 
tion against  a  massive  Russian  attack.  The 
Soviet  Union  must  be  expected  to  increase 
her  ICTBM  force  to  compensate  for  any  de- 
crease of  her  deterrent  caused  by  our  ABM, 
Just  as  we  reacted  to  the  rudimentary  ABM 
system  sxirroundlng  Moscow. 
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with  our  1000  it^BMs  In  underground  silos, 
and  ovir  666  sub^iiarlne-based  missiles,  our 
deterrent  will  n4«d  no  defense  for  m&ny 
years.  Finally,  Russia  could  never  be  certain 
that  we  would  not  respond  to  a  masslTe  at- 
tack by  Immediately  launching  our 
Mlnutemen. 

CKll^BSE    ATTACK 

Our  overwbelmliig  superiority  would  make 
any  Chinese  atta<:k  totally  Irrational  WhUe 
China's  propaganda  has  sometimes  been  very 
bellicose,  her  foreign  policy  has  been  excep- 
tionally cautious.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
those  who  fear  d  suicidal  Chinese  attack. 
Though  we  do  nok  understand  this  fear,  we 
shall  examine  Safeguard  as  a  defense  against 
a  Chinese  ICBM  fttack  on  our  cities.  In  a 
very  light  attacB— say  5  warheads,  Safe- 
guard could  be  ejffectlve.  But  by  the  mid 
1970s,  when  Chln4  is  expected  to  have  20-30 
missiles,  she  presumably  will  have  some  pene- 
tration aids.  If  all  these  warheads  were  then 


to  be  concentrated 
or  two  cities  that 


In  a  skillful  attack  on  one 
do  not  have  terminal  de- 
fense (say  New  Yoik  and  Chicago) .  we  would 
have  to  expect  thf  t  one  or  two  would  pene- 
trate and  utterly  devastate  their  targets.  To 
repeat.  China  lies  liompletely  at  the  mercy  of 
our  vast  retaliatory  forces. 
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TECHNIC  AL    CRITICISMS 

The  ABM  systeia  Is  probably  the  most 
complicated  engineering  feat  ever  under- 
To  make  natters  worse,  any  ABM 
the  severe  handicap  that 
It  cannot  be  tested  mder  realistic  conditions. 
The  components  can  be  tested  separately, 
and  relatively  simjile  attacks  can  be  simu- 
lated. But  common  decency — and  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty — preclude  a  test  luider  the  con- 
ditions of  an  actua  nuclear  attack.  Systems 
far  simpler  than  ABM  have  rarely  operated 
reliably  without  many  tryouts.  The  Apollo 
program  has  requlied  numerous  tests,  even 
orbit  cannot  be  modified 
by  the  tactics  of  a  i:lever  adversary.  Remem- 
ber also  that  Apollo  flights  have  day-long 
countdowns  with  interruptions  for  unex- 
pected adjustments 

Finally  there  Is  tie  radar  blackout  of  the 
area  defense  for  which  no  satisfactory  coun- 
termeasure  has  yet  been  presented. 

Small  wonder  that  there  has  been  unprec- 
edented opposition  to  ABM  by  leading  sci- 
entific advisors  to  i  he  Defense  Department, 
and  that  all  the  former  Science  Advisors  to 
Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  John- 
son have  opposed  dei)loyment. 

Confidence  In  the  comprehensive  technical 
review  recently  undertaken  by  the  Defense 
Department  has  be«n  shaken  by  the  revela- 
tion that  the  views  of  two  eminent  scientific 
advisors  (Drs.  W.  Pafofsky  and  H.  York)  were 
misrepresented  by  V  adersecretary  of  Defense 
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Packard  In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate's 
Disarmament  Subcommittee. 

ABM,    MtlV,   AND   THE    ARMS   RACE.   THIS  TOPIC   IS 
THE  HEART  Or  THE  WHOLE  ISSUE 

In  a  first  strike  attempt  an  attacker  will 
concentrate  virtually  his  whole  strength  on 
the  victim's  strategic  forces;  there  is  no  point 
In  wasting  weapons  on  a  helpless  population. 
If  the  aggressor  also  has  an  effective  heavy 
population  defense,  his  attack  need  not  be 
perfect  because  a  weak  retaliatory  strike  will 
then  be  Ineffective.  Thus  it  Is  a  bitter  truth 
that  in  the  Atomic  Age  a  heavy  population 
defense  tends  to  be  provocative  and  will 
therefore  arouse  a  response.  This  point  has 
been  recognized  by  I>resldent  Nixon  In  his 
March  14  press  conference. 

In  the  nuclear  arms  race  every  threatening 
action  produces  an  excessive  reaction.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  the  need  to  assume  (a) 
that  the  enemy's  new  weapon  will  work  ac- 
cording to  design,  and  (b)  that  the  execution 
of  countermeasures  will  take  years  of  design 
and  development  work.  Even  when  the  threat 
turns  out  to  be  Illusory,  the  counter- weapon 
is  often  deployed  extensively. 

The  present  rapid  growth  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM  force  Is  probably  the  long-delayed  re- 
sponse to  the  enormous  expansion  of  our 
missile  force  during  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration. 

If  we  simultaneously  deploy  MIRV  and 
ABM.  Soviet  planners  would  have  to  respond. 
They  could  not  take  on  faith  the  announce- 
ment that  we  are  only  Installing  a  thin  ABM 
defense  of  our  cities,  particularly  since  many 
of  our  military  and  Congressional  leaders 
have  been  vigorous  advocates  of  shelters  and 
a  thick  ABM  system.  A  thin  system  In  being 
makes  the  step  to  a  thick  system  that  much 
shorter,  and  Russia  could  view  a  thick  city 
defense  In  combination  with  MIRV  as  a  po- 
tential first-strike  threat.  This  assertion  may 
seem  puzzling  In  view  of  all  the  technical 
criticism  of  ABM.  But  the  Soviet  military— 
though  well  aware  of  all  the  flaws  of  ABM — 
win  have  to  regard  a  thick  city  defense  as 
a  serious  threat  to  their  deterrent,  and 
strengthen  It. 

If  the  Senate  approves  Safeguard,  and 
MIRV  deployment  proceeds  on  schedule,  we 
can  be  sure  that  Soviet  efforts  will  accelerate, 
and  that  we  shall  expand  our  arsenal  In 
turn.  The  level  of  devastation  In  case  of  war 
could  then  be  even  more  horrendous  than  If 
war  broke  out  today.  This  danger  far  ex- 
ceeds any  short-term  security  we  might  con- 
ceivably gain  from  ABM.  We  must  recognize 
that  a  sequence  of  small  and  superficially 
prudent  steps  can  lead  to  disaster. 

With  our  Imposing  nuclear  superiority 
we  can  safely  refrain  from  further  weapon 
deployment  while  we  vigorously  pursue  ex- 
isting opportunities  for  negotiation.  The 
time  for  negotiations  Is  not  unlimited,  be- 
cause MIRV  deployment  will  seriously  Impair 
satellite  surveillance  of  an  arms  control 
agreement.  If  this  fieetlng  opportunity  for 
arms  control  negotiation  Is  lost,  we  shall 
move  onto  a  higher  and  more  dangerous 
plateau  In  the  arms  race. 

COST    OF    SAFEGt7ARD 

The  Administration  estimates  the  cost  of 
the  whole  system  at  about  $7  billion.  On  the 
basis  of  past  experience  it  is  probable  that 
this  cost  will  more  than  double  before  com- 
pletion. Further  expense  will  surely  result 
from  numerous  technical  modifications  dur- 
ing and  after  deployment.  Above  all,  one 
must  expect  enormous  pressures  to  expand 
the  system  beyond  Its  present  level.  Thus 
Mr.  McNamara  was  concerned  that  the  rela- 
tively small  system  that  he  proposed  would 
eventually  grow  until  Its  cost  would  exceed 
a  minimum  of  $40  billion  (Aviation  Week, 
October  23,  1967).  Mr.  Elsenhower  had  the 
same  worry  when  he  said,  "It  would  buy  a 
pilot  establishment,  nothing  more.  And  then 
we  would  have  to  go  on  and  on  until  we 
had  "The  Work'."  (VISTA.  Jan.-Peb.  1968.) 
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1.  TBCHNICAL   SPECIFICATTONS 

Components 
The  major  components  of  Safeguard  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Its  two  predecessors. 
Sentinel  and  Nlke-X:  two  sophisticated  ra- 
dars, called  PAR  and  MSR;  two  nuclear  mis- 
siles. Spartan  and  Sprint;  and  associated 
computers. 

PAR  (Perimeter  acquisition  radar)  detects 
and  tracks  Incoming  objects  at  distances  up 
to  about  2000  miles;  computers  calculate 
where  the  object  Is  headed  and  transfer  the 
Information  to  the  appropriate  MSR. 

MSR  (Missile  site  radar)  picks  up  the 
tracking  of  the  incoming  object  and  at- 
tempts to  decide  whether  It  Is  a  missile  or  a 
decoy  (or  some  natural  object,  such  as  a 
meteorite).  It  controls  the  firing  of  the  de- 
fensive missile  (either  Spartan  cr  Sprint), 
and  then  guides  It  to  intercept  the  attacker. 
The  MRS  can  therefore  be  called  the  heart 
of  the  ABM  system.  If  It  Is  put  out  of  action, 
the  whole  system  collapses.  Tlie  range  of 
MSR  Is  several  hundred  miles. 

Both  PAR  and  MSR  are  aimed  electroni- 
cally; the  antenna  does  not  have  to  be 
turned  mechanically  to  look  in  a  different 
direction,  as  did  the  older  radars  In  the  Nlke- 
Zeus  system.  This  means  the  radar  can  scan 
the  entire  sky  In  a  small  fraction  of  a  second, 
which  makes  It  possible  for  a  single  Instru- 
ment to  track  many  Incoming  objects  and 
guide  many  defensive  missiles  simultane- 
ously. It  Is  this  feature  that  makes  ballistic 
missile  defense  even  remotely  feasible 

The  Spartan  missile  Is  the  Interceptor  In 
the  "area  defense"  concept  (fee  figure)  (not 
printed  In  Record  ] .  It  has  a  warhead  of  about 
two  megatons  (roughly  100  times  the  Hiro- 
shima bomb),  and  a  range  of  approximately 
400  miles.  At  this  range  interception  takes 
place  high  above  the  atmosphere  (100-200 
miles).  The  explosion  of  even  a  megaton 
weapon  at  such  altitude  poses  no  serious 
danger  to  the  population  below  (except  pos- 
sibly eye  damage  to  someone  looking  directly 
at  the  explosion:  this  Is  discussed  elsewhere). 
The  Spartan  explosion  releases  a  huge  burst 
of  x-rays,  which  can  disable  enemy  missiles 
at  distances  up  to  several  tens  of  miles.  Thus 
a  single  Spartan  could  dispose  of  more  than 
one  attacker  If  they  are  close  together. 

The  Sprint  missile  has  a  much  shorter 
range  than  Spartan  (about  25  miles)  and 
Is  used  for  terminal  Interception  (see  figure). 
Sprint  carries  a  warhead  of  some  kllotons 
(about  the  same  as  the  Hiroshima  bomb,  or 
perhaps  somewhat  smaller) .  It  can  reach  a 
very  liigh  speed  very  quickly.  This  means  that 
If  an  attacking  missile  has  managed  to  elude 
the  Spartans,  a  Sprint  can  be  fired  at  prac- 
tically the  last  moment  and  still  manage  to 
Intercept.  Because  of  the  small  yield,  the  ex- 
plosion must  occur  quite  close  to  the  enemy 
missile.  Interception  takes  place  at  a  10-20 
mile  altitude.  The  Sprint  explosion  itself  Is 
not  dangerous  at  this  altitude,  but  If  the 
heavier  enemy  warhead  should  detonate.  It 
would  cause  serious  ground  damage.  The 
Sprint  kills  primarily  with  neutrons.  It  Is 
supposed  to  destroy  the  enemy  missile  with- 
out causing  the  warhead  to  detonate,  unless 
the  enemy  has  purposely  designed  the  war- 
head to  explode  upon  Interception. 

Cost  estimates  are  roughly  100  million  for 
each  radar  installation,  about  3  million  per 
Sprint  missile,  and  4  million  per  Spartan. 

Deployment 
The  Sentinel  system  proposed  by  the  John- 
son Administration  was  a  thin  area-defense 
system.  It  consisted  of  15  installations,  each 
containing  an  MSR  and  Spartan  missiles; 
most  (but  not  all)  the  sites  were  to  have 
Sprints,  and  6  of  them  (all  In  the  north) 
were  to  have  PARs.  (Six  PARs  are  sufficient 
to  give  complete  coverage  of  the  northern 
perimeter. )  The  site  locations  were  such  that 
every  point  in  the  country  would  be  within 
Spartan  range  of  at  least  one  site.  Of  course 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  country   (the 
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area  immediately  surrounding  each  site) 
would  be  within  Sprint  range.  The  number 
of  missiles  was  not  officially  announced,  but 
was  estimated  at  about  30  Spartans  per  site, 
and  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  Sprints. 
With  a  total  cost  estimate  of  $5.5  billion. 
the  numbers  could  not  be  much  larger. 

The  Nlxon-Lalrd  modification  of  Sentinel, 
now  called  Safeguard,  differs  In  the  location 
of  sites  and  In  the  stated  objective.  Except 
for  one  near  Washington,  DC,  the  twelve 
sites  presently  proposed  are  remote  from  ma- 
jor cities.  Each  site  Is  to  have  an  MSR, 
Spartans,  and  Sprints;  seven  of  them  will 
Include  PARs  (see  map).  The  number  of 
missiles  Involved  must  be  comparable  to 
that  of  Sentinel,  since  the  announced  total 
cost  is  not  very  different. 

The  stated  main  purpose  of  Safeguard  Is  to 
protect  our  ICBM  sites  and  thus  assure  the 
preservation  of  our  retaliatory  capability  In 
case  of  a  first  strike  by  the  Russians.  The 
first  two  sites  In  the  deployment  plan,  In 
North  Dakota  and  Montana,  are  close  to 
ICBM  Installations  that  contain  about  a 
third  of  our  present  Mlnuteman  force.  Since 
the  twelve  Safeguard  sites  still  cover  prac- 
tically the  entire  country,  the  new  system 
would.  It  Is  claimed,  provide  about  the  same 
protection  against  a  Chinese  attack  or  an 
accidental  launching  as  Sentinel.  As  with 
Sentinel,  there  is  no  claim  to  provide  a  de- 
fense of  cities  against  a  massive  Soviet 
attack. 

Effectiveness 

The  effectiveness  of  ABM  has  been  chal- 
lenged on  three  grounds: 

1.  Reliability 

2.  Vulnerability  of  components 

3.  Susceptibility  to  penetration  aids,  and 
radar  blackout 

Reliability 

How  likely  Is  the  system  to  p)erform  "as  ad- 
vertised" even  If  the  attaicker  employs  no 
penetration  aids?  At  the  Kwajaleln  test  site 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  missile  can 
Indeed  Intercept  another  missile.  But  the  ex- 
ceedingly complex  system  has  not  been  tested 
(nor  can  It  be)  under  the  much  more  chal- 
lenging conditions  It  would  face  In  a  real  at- 
tack :  many  weapons  exploding  within  a  short 
time,  a  horde  of  objects  to  be  tracked,  per- 
haps a  temporary  loss  of  communications 
(see  blackout  section  below).  And  there  will 
be  no  time  for  adjustments:  any  simple 
"bug"  which  develops,  even  one  which  could 
be  rectified  by  a  small  correction  that  takes 
ten  minutes,  could  prove  disastrous.  In  view 
of  this,  many  critics  ( for  example.  Dr.  Jerome 
Wiesner.  Science  Advisor  to  President  Ken- 
nedy and  a  long-time  radar  expert)  contend 
that  the  likelihood  of  the  system  p)erform- 
Ing  properly  the  first  time  It  Is  called  on, 
under  attack  conditions.  Is  small. 

If  the  attacker  employs  penetration  aids, 
the  reliability  of  the  system  becomes  even 
more  questionable.  The  computers  and  radars 
will  have  to  distinguish  the  true  warheads 
from  a  swarm  of  decoys.  The  computer  pro- 
grams— which  win  be  of  unprecedented  com- 
plexity— will  have  to  Incorporate  a  response 
to  .all  possible  tactics  of  the  offense.  Human 
Judgment  will  have  no  time  to  Intervene  If 
the  attack  uses  an  unexpected  tactic. 

Malfunctioning  of  complex  defensive  sys- 
tems Is  not  unheard  of.  For  example,  some 
years  ago  the  radar  early  warning  system 
mistook  the  rising  of  the  moon  for  a  massive 
Russian  attack. 

Vulnerability 

Missiles  can  be  put  in  hardened  silos  where 
they  can  survive  a  megaton  explosion  less 
than  half  a  mile  away.  However,  the  MSR 
Installation  Is  nowhere  near  as  hard;  It  Is 
therefore  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the 
system.  As  It  Is  also  the  most  crucial  com- 
ponent. It  win  draw  the  heaviest  enemy  fire 
in  c^se  of  an  attack.  The  defense  must  con- 
centrate a  large  number  of  Sprints  around 
the  radar  to  offer  it  maximum  protection. 
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Another  possibility  Is  to  have  stand-by  radar, 
but  radars  are  so  expensive  that  this  Is  not 
Incorporated  In  the  present  plans. 
Penetration  aids 

Many  stratagems  and  devices  are  available 
to  the  offense  In  Its  attempt  to  overcome 
ABM  defenses. 

Above  the  atmosphere  the  flight-path  of  a 
body  does  not  depend  on  Its  weight,  and  a 
light  and  Inexpensive  object  can  be  used  as 
a  fake  warhead.  These  decoys  must  have 
approximately  the  same  appearance  to  the 
radar  as  a  true  warhead.  The  incoming  mis- 
sile can  also  eject  a  swarm  of  wires  (called 
chaff)  that  will  confuse  the  ABM  radar.  One 
can  also  enclose  the  warhead  In  a  metal- 
coated  balloon,  and  accompany  It  with  nu- 
merous empty  balloons.  The  area  defense 
will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  these  decoys 
from  the  true  culprit,  but  this  disadvantage 
Is  partly  offset  by  the  large  klll-radlus  of 
the  Spartan. 

Once  the  warhead  and  Its  host  of  decoys 
enter  the  atmosphere,  the  latter  will  rapidly 
be  left  behind,  and  the  warhead  will  be- 
come clearly  Identifiable.  The  longer  one 
can  wait  before  committing  the  Sprint  de- 
fense, the  surer  this  Identification.  Because 
of  this  the  remarkable  acceleration  possessed 
by  Sprint  Is  essential. 

The  US  is  carrying  out  research  and  de- 
velopment on  various  devices  to  fool  a 
terminal  defense.  For  example,  warheads  that 
do  not  have  ballistic  trajectories  after  enter- 
ing the  atmosphere  are  being  studied.  There 
are  even  studies  of  decoys  that  simulate 
such  maneuvering  re-entry  vehicles. 

The  offense  can  also  try  to  Jam  the  de- 
fensive radar  with  transmitters  attached  to 
missiles.  (The  PAR  frequency  will  presumably 
be  known  to  the  Soviets  because  it  can  be 
measured  by  vessels  In  International  waters.) 
The  offense  could  possibly  devise  a  warhead 
that  homes  on  the  ABM  radar — the  US  has 
done  research  on  such  devices. 
Radar  blackout 

An  additional  serious  problem  for  the  Safe- 
guard system  Is  the  phenomenon  of  radar 
blackout.  When  a  nuclear  explosion  occurs  In 
the  upper  atmosphere  a  large  number  of 
electrons  axe  produced.  The  electron  cloud 
can  cover  a  wide  area,  can  have  substantial 
thickness,  and  can  last  for  several  minutes. 
These  electrons  bend  and  absorb  radar  waves 
to  such  an  extent  that  an  object  behind 
them  might  not  be  seen  by  the  defensive 
radar.  This  Is  known  as  radar  blackout.  It  Is 
particularly  damaging  to  the  long  range,  long 
wave  PAR  radar  which  Is  used  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Spartan  missiles. 

The  nuclear  explosion  may  be  due  either  to 
one  of  the  Spartan  missiles  which  has  Inter- 
cepted an  Incoming  missile,  or  to  an  at- 
tacking missile  which  has  been  purposely 
exploded  at  high  altitude.  The  former  Is 
called  self-blackout.  It  may  be  possible  to 
phase  an  attack  so  that  the  defense  will  be 
forced  to  black  out  its  own  radar. 

While  there  Is  some  controversy  about  how 
damaging  radar  blackout  would  be  and  about 
how  easy  It  would  be  to  redesign  the  Safe- 
guard system  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the 
blackout.  It  Is  clear  that  It  would  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  area  defense  to  a 
substantial  extent. 

2.  THE  STRATEGIC  BALANCE 

Here  we  shall  summarize  the  Information 
pertaining  to  the  balance  of  strategic  forces 
at  this  time.  Projections  Into  the  future  are 
discussed  In  the  section  entitled  "ABM.  MIRV 
and  the  Arms  Race."  FOBS  and  SS-9  are 
treated  In  a  separate  section. 

Our  land-based  ICBM  force  consists  of  1000 
solid-fueled  Mlnutemen.  and  54  liquid-fueled 
Titans  lis.  All  of  these  weapons  are  in  deep 
reinforced  concrete  holes  called  silos.  The 
Mlnuteman  series — there  are  two  models — 
carry  a  warhead  of  about  one  megaton  (60 
times  Hiroshima) ,  whUe  the  Titan  has  a  pay- 
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load  In  excess  of  5  megatons.  In  October  1968 
the  Soviet  land-based  missile  force  consisted 
of  about  900  ICBMs,  In  the  megaton  range, 
of  which  the  great  majority  are  liquid  fueled. 
Not  all  of  these  are  In  silos.  Solid  fueled 
boosters  are  far  more  reliable,  and  can  be 
fired  on  very  short  notice  (30-40  seconds  for 
Mlnuteman ) ;  we  have  therefore  phased  out 
essentially  all  our  liquid  fueled  strategic 
weapons. 

Our  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  has 
about  650  Intercontinental  bombers,  40%  of 
which  are  on  15  minute  alert.  Each  can 
carry  several  warheads  In  the  megaton  range. 
The  Soviets  have  about  150  long  range  bomb- 
ers. Our  bombers  are  also  equipped  with  mis- 
siles having  nuclear  warheads  (SRAM)  that 
can  be  launched  while  the  plane  Is  over  50 
miles  from  the  target  and  outside  the  most 
severe  anti-aircraft  fire.  Plane-launched  mis- 
siles with  a  range  of  over  1000  miles  have 
been  developed  (SCAD),  and  the  Air  Force  is 
pressing  for  their  deployment. 

The  US  has  41  missile  launching  sub- 
marines, each  of  which  carries  16  solid  fueled 
Polaris  missiles  with  a  warhead  of  about  one 
megaton.  In  October  1968  the  Soviets  had 
similar  submarines  equipped  with  45  launch- 
ers and  carrying  a  total  of  about  80  missiles. 
This  is  to  be  compared  with  the  656  Polaris 
missiles  on  our  submarines.  At  this  time  pro- 
duction of  Soviet  submarines  is  proceeding  at 
a  rate  of  about  6-7  per  year.  Our  fleet  is  not 
expanding,  but  Is  being  re-equlpped  with  the 
Poseidon  missile,  which  has  MIRV  capability. 

The  total  number  of  deliverable  warheads 
(and  not  the  total  megatonnage)  Is  usually 
considered  to  be  a  rough  measure  of  over-all 
strategic  strength  ( see  Sections  on  Arms  Race 
and  SS-9).  At  this  time  we  have  roughly 
4500  warheads  to  Russia's  1400.  Beyond  this 
numerical  superiority,  it  is  virtually  certain 
that  the  US  also  has  a  very  Imposing  supe- 
riority In  the  quality  of  Its  weapons  systems. 
This  Is  hardly  surprising  If  one  considers  the 
vast  difference  In  sophistication  between  the 
US  and  Soviet  electronics  and  computer  In- 
dustries, or  our  widening  lead  in  the  space 
program.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  point  out 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  deploying  a  third 
generation  of  solid-fueled  Mlnutemen,  while 
the  Soviets  are  only  beginning  to  deploy 
solid-fueled  missiles.  Each  new  generation 
of  Mlnutemen  has  Incorporated  very  sig- 
nificant Improvements  in  engines,  guidance, 
and  survlvalbllty  against  ABM;  Mlnuteman 
II  can  carry  penetration  aids,  and  Minute- 
man  III  Is  MIRVed. 

In  his  recent  Senate  testimony  Mr.  Laird 
has  hinted  that  our  submarine  fleet  might 
become  vulnerable  within  a  few  years.  There 
are  no  hard  facts  In  the  public  record  con- 
cerning this.  The  maneuvering  of  the  current 
Geneva  talks  on  disarming  the  ocean  floors 
would  appear  to  Indicate  that  we  are  well 
ahead  of  the  Soviets  In  submarine  detec- 
tion devices.  In  a  speech  on  April  8  Senator 
Kennedy  stated  that  In  1968  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  had  "given  strong  testi- 
mony" that  our  submarine  fleet  was  not  vul- 
nerable (N.Y.  •nmes,  Apr.9,  1969). 

Both  the  U.S.  and  Russians  have  large 
arsenals  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons — 
weapons  Intended  for  "normal"  war- 
fare, missiles  that  can  be  launched  from  Eu- 
rope or  Asia  Into  Russia  (or  vice  versa),  and 
supersonic  bombers  of  more  limited  range 
than  the  B-62  that  can  carry  a  bomb  In  the 
megaton  range.  These  tactical  forces  are  far 
from  negligible — we  have  some  7.000  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  In  Europe  alone.  Many 
knowledgeable  people  consider  these  tactical 
forces  to  be  a  very  credible  deterrent  In  them- 
selves. 

Russia  has  deployed  a  rudimentary  ABM 
system.  Known  as  Galosh.  It  appears  to  be 
of  Nlke-Zeus  vintage  (see  below).  Moscow  Is 
surrounded  by  67  ABM  launchers,  but  fur- 
ther deployment  has  not  been  reported  for 
sometime.  GALOSH  Is  not  considered  by  our 
military  to  be  a  significant  obstacle  to  our 
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ICnutcmen  (see  iMcNamara's  19<J8  Poaturo 
Statement,  p.  SS), 

It  \a  not  poosiqie  to  compare  tbe  overall 
strate^c  arma  balance  In  really  precise  tenna. 
Our  population  la  more  concentrated  than 
Ruasla's,  and  maAy  of  our  most  Important 
dtlea  are  near  ae*  coaata.  Thla  makes  tbem 
more  vulnerable,  and  the  strategic  balance  la 
therefore  not  aa  a>uch  In  our  favor  aa  the 
bald  numbers  m^ht  Indicate.  But  refined 
calculatlona  are  hardly  needed.  The  essential 
fact  la  that  all  estimates  show  that  at  thla 
time  both  sides  have  "assured  destruction 
capabUlty."  whlcH  la  the  official  Jargon  for 
the  ability  to  Inatintly  destroy  upwards  to  Vs 
to  Vi  of  the  enemy's  population  following  an 
enemy's  first  strlKe. 

The  data  on  th#  strategic  balance  can  be 
found  In  the  anfixial  Posture  Statements 
presented  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee: 

Robert  S.  McN»mara,  "The  Fiscal  Tears 
1969-1973  Defense  Program  and  the  1960 
Defenae  Budget,"  JTanuary  23,  1968. 

Clark  M.  Clifford,  •The  1970  Defense  Budget 
and  the  Defenae  Programs  for  Fiscal  Years 
1970-1974,"  Januajy  16,  1969. 

These  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 

Affairs.  ... 

I 

».  -SBM,  MIR^.  AND  THE  ARMS  RACB 

L«t  US  conaldei'  the  basic  "laws"  that 
appear  to  govern  the  arms  race.  First  there 
la  the  so-called  "conservative"  military  tradi- 
tion: '  ".  .  .  we  m^st  be  'conservative'  In  all 
our  estimates  of  btth  a  potential  aggressor's 
capabilities  and  h|8  Intentions.  Security  de- 
pends upon  taking  a  'worst  plausible  case' — 
and  having  the  Ability  to  cope  with  that 
eventuaUty." 

This  tradition  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
vast  destructive  power  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  by  the  blood-curdling  policy  of  deter- 
rence, which  Secretary  McNamara  defined  as 
follows : 

"It  means  the  certainty  of  suicide  to  the 
aggressor — not  merely  to  his  military  forces, 
but  to  his  society  a$  a  whole." 

The  long  time  span— the  "lead-time" — re- 
quired to  develop  poodem  strategic  weapons 
hardly  reqxilres  (*x:umentation.  Our  ABM 
effort  Is  more  thafa  a  dozen  years  old,  and 
even  the  system's  supporters  agree  that  It  Is 
far  from  perfect.     | 

Weapons  systemk  are  frequently  deployed 
even  If  the  enemjl  threat  that  led  to  their 
development  tums|  out  to  have  been  an  over- 
estimate : 

"There  Is  a  kin^  of  mad  momentxun  In- 
trinsic to  the  devefcpment  of  all  new  nuclear 
weaponry.  If  a  weapon  system  works — and 
works  well — there  |  Is  strong  pressure  from 
many  directions  Ui  produce  and  deploy  the 
weapon  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prudent 
level  required."       ] 

Even  when  an  enemy's  move  turns  out  to 
be  Illusory,  deployi»ent  marches  on.  Thus  the 
Russians  appear  t«  have  developed  the  es- 
tenslve  Talinn  al»-defense  system  against 
our  B-70  bomber;  j  their  deployment  of  this 
system  continued  li)ng  after  we  cancelled  the 
B-70  program."  Th4  •missile  gap",  which  was 
known  to  be  non-4xistent  by  early  1961.  led 
to  a  vast  expansion,  of  our  ICBM  force  in  the 
ensuing  years.  Bdr.  McNamara  recounted  this 
episode  in  1967:  ".  .  .  In  the  course  of  hedg- 
ing against  what  w«s  only  a  theoretically  pos- 
sible Soviet  bulldug,  we  took  decisions  which 
have  resulted  in  oik  cvirrent  superiority  .  .  ." 

Furthermore,  he  I  points  out  that  this  su- 
periority "is  both  ^ater  than  we  had  origi- 
nally planned,  an<B  is  in  fact  more  than  we 
require."  | 

The  action-reactljon  cycle  can  even  proceed 
within  one  countni's  defense  establishment. 
Our  own  extensive  program  to  develop  pene- 
tration aids  was  in, large  measure  a  response 
to  our  own  ABM  research.  An  outgrowth  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

thla  research  U  our  present  lecul  in  MIRV 
technology:  MIRV  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  ulti- 
mate penetration  aid:  every  decoy  has  be- 
come a  warhead.  The  US  development  of 
MIRV  was  presvunably  spurred  by  Russia's 
deployment  of  O&loeh,  but  It  was  not  a 
response  to  that  deployment.  Indeed,  our 
large  scale  deployment  of  MIRV  Is  about  to 
begin,  even  though  the  Soviets  have  until 
now  restricted  their  rather  primitive  Oalosh 
system  to  Moscow. > 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  future — a  future  In 
the  company  of  ABM  and  MIRV.  By  convert- 
ing a  portion  of  our  missile  force  to  MIRV, 
we  stfe  rapidly  Increasing  the  number  of 
warheads,  and  losing  some  mega  tonnage.  The 
logic  behind  this  Is  that — 

"The  most  meaningful  and  realistic  meas- 
urement of  nuclear  capability  is  neither 
gross  megatonnage  nor  the  number  of  avail- 
able missile  launchers  but  rather  the  num- 
ber of  separate  warheads  that  are  capable  of 
being  delivered  with  accuracy  on  Indi- 
vidual high-priority  targets  with  sufficient 
power  to  destroy  them." 

Why?  Because  the  destruction  wrought  by 
an  explosion  Is  not  proportional  to  the  mega- 
tonnage. It  is  far  more  effective  to  have  two 
warheads  of  one  megaton  than  one  of  two 
megatons,  provided  they  each  have  the  same 
accuracy. 

The  preceding  graph  »  shows  how  the  num- 
ber of  US  warheads  will  grow  as  Mlnuteman 
in  and  Poseidon  are  installed  into  our  silos 
and  submarines,  respectively.  Both  have 
MIRV  capability:  Mlnuteman  III  can  carry 
3  warheads.  Poseidon  from  8  to  10.  The 
shaded  region  Indicates  the  uncertainty  in 
this  projection. 

We  do  not  know  how  Russia  will  respond 
to  this  rapid  growth  of  US  strategic  strength. 
There  Is  a  well-established  folk-lore  In  the 
Defense  Department  that  Soviet  ICBMs  are 
considerably  less  acciirate  than  Mlnutemen 
(see,  for  example.  N.Y.  Times,  April  14,  1969) , 
and  that  the  Soviet  propensity  for  huge  war- 
heads is  dictated  by  the  need  to  compensate 
for  this  inaccuracy.  Knowledgeable  sources 
often  indicate  (NY.  Times,  April  4,  1969) 
that  the  Soviets  trail  the  US  in  MIRV  devel- 
opment. If  we  assume  that  our  MIRVed 
missiles  are  roughly  as  accurate  as  Minute- 
man  n  and  Polaris,  we  shall  gain  rapidly  in 
destructive  capability  in  the  coming  years. 
A  technological  breakthrough  in  our  MIRV 
targeting  accuracy  could  have  profound  con- 
sequences for  the  strategic  balance,  espe- 
cially If  it  is  indeed  true  that  Russia  is  al- 
ready trailing  badly. 

Even  if  our  lead  over  Russia  suddenly  ex- 
pands, we  shall  not  have  first-strike  capa- 
bility. Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  would  surely 
respond  by  rapidly  increasing  their  subma- 
rine fleet,  or  Installing  mobile  land-based 
ICBMs.  or  both.  Their  response  would  be 
even  more  vigorous  if  we  were  developing  a 
potential  thick  population  defense  by  de- 
ploying a  thin  ABM  system,  and  "the  arms 
race  would  rush  hopelessly  on." 

Not  only  would  the  arms  race  rush  on.  but 
the  entire  strategic  balance  woiild  be  more 
precarious.  This  Is  largely  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainties that  ABM  and  MIRV  introduce  into 
the  whole  equation:  No  one  can  really  know 
how  effective  an  ABM  system  Is,  short  of  war, 
while  satellite  reconnaissance  cannot  tell 
whether  a  sUo  has  a  MIRVed  missile,  nor 
how  many  warheads  it  carries.  Aside  from 
any  particular  characteristics  of  ABM  and 
MIRV,  it  is  clear  that  rapid  and  profoxind 
transformations  In  military  technology  are 
bound  to  bring  large  uncertainties — and  un- 
certainty spells  danger.  During  a  time  of 
relative  tranquillity,  this  simple  adage  may 
not  apply,  but  it  most  surely  does  in  a  time 
of  extreme  tension  and  crisis,  and  It  is  only 
at  such  a  time  that  nuclear  war  is  likely. 

It  is  essential  that  we  take  advantage  of 
the  Soviets'  professed  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate an  arms  agreement.  The  time  for  nego- 
tiations is  not  unlimited,  because  MIBV  ds- 
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ployment  will  impair  satellite  ln^)ectlon  of 
an  arms  control  agreement.  Furthermore,  if 
our  lead  becomes  too  substantial,  Russia  will 
refiue  to  negotiate.  Just  as  she  did  In  the 
decade  following  World  War  n.  To  Increase 
the  prospects  for  successful  negotiations,  we 
should  refrain  from  installing  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapons  systems  at  this 
time. 

If  this  fleeting  opportunity  for  arms  con- 
trol negotiation  is  lost,  we  shall  all  move 
onto  a  higher  and  more  dangerous  plateau 
in  the  arms  race.  "The  road  frcxn  the  axe  to 
the  ICBM  seems  to  run  In  a  single  direction." 
We  must  reverse  that  direction. 

4 .  SS-9  AND  FOBS 

In  recent  testimony  about  the  Soviet 
nuclear  arsenal,  two  items — the  SS-9  and 
FOBS — have  attracted  special  attention.  The 
first  Is  a  large  liquid-fueled  missile  with  a  25 
megaton  warhead  comparable  to  our  Titan 
11.  The  second  Is  a  fractional  orbiting  bal- 
listic missile  system  that  permits  attack 
from  different  directions  and  shortens  the 
time  an  ABM  has  to  respond. 

The  public  first  learned  of  the  deployment 
of  the  SS-9  In  1966.  In  tm  address  on  April  8 
Senator  Kennedy  stated  that  the  existence 
of  SS-9  has  been  known  to  US  intelligence 
since  1962  (N.Y.  "nmes,  Apr.  9,  1969).  Ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Laird  the  Soviet  has 
now  installed  more  than  200.  Clifford  and 
Laird,  using  the  same  intelligence  reports, 
make  different  predictions  on  the  number  of 
future  deployments.  Although  some  doubt 
has  been  cast  on  the  intelligence  estimates, 
the  most  dire  prediction  Is  that  the  USSR 
win  have  deployed  500  SS-98  by  1975.  The 
SS-9  is  capable  of  carrying  multiple  war- 
heads. No  one  has  suggested  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  warheads  that  can  be  independ- 
ently targeted. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  25 
megaton  SS-9  would  not  be  25  times  as  ef- 
fective as  a  1  megaton  missile.  A  1  megaton 
blast  produces  the  same  destruction  at  V^ 
mile  as  does  a  25  megaton  blast  at  one  mile. 
Thus  a  single  SS-9  would  only  be  able  to 
knock  out  one  of  our  thousand  Mlnutemen. 
unless  it  were  equipped  with  multiple  war- 
heads. If  it  were  MIRVed.  the  accuracy  of 
the  warheads  would  have  to  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. Furthermore,  as  a  first  strike  weapon 
it  would  have  to  reliably  knock  out  more 
than  80%  of  our  Mlnutemen  if  we  had  no 
other  retaliatory  weapons.  This  would  require 
assigning  at  least  two  warheads  to  each  of 
our  missiles. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  SS-9 
has  this  mission.  Our  Titan  11%  are  tagged 
for  retaliatory  strikes  against  large  popula- 
tion centers,  and  Dr.  Enthoven,  former  Asst. 
Sec.  for  Systems  Analysis,  has  testified  that 
the  SS-9  has  a  similar  purpose.  The  other 
mission  to  which  the  SS-9  is  Ideally  stilted 
Is  radar  blackout  of  an  ABM  defense.  For 
this  purpose  the  large  weapon  need  not  be 
accurate. 

FOBS  carries  a  smaller  warhead  and  Is  less 
accurate  than  a  conventional  missile  with 
the  same  booster.  It  was  discarded  by  the 
US  some  years  ago  but  It  might  be  resur- 
rected against  Some  futiu-e  Russian  ABM. 

5.    CRINTSE    AND    ACCIDENT AL    ATTACK 

In  the  summary  we  discussed  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Chinese  would  launch  their 
meager  ICBM  arsenal  against  us.  Even 
though  an  ABM  defense  might  be  effective 
against  such  an  attack,  we  would  not  be  im- 
mune from  Irrational  attack  by  the  Chinese 
If  the  Chinese  are  determined  to  commit 
suicide  by  attacking  us,  there  are  many  ways 
they  could  do  so  other  than  with  ICBMs.  A 
nuclear  weapon  smuggled  onto  a  neutral  ship, 
a  submarine-launched  torjjedo,  or  a  biologi- 
cal weapon  carried  In  a  suitcase  and  dropped 
into  a  city's  water  supply  are  but  a  few  of 
the  possibilities.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to 
protect  oneself  completely  against  a  deter- 
mined assassin  who  is  not  concerned  with 
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the  consequences,  as  recent  history  unhap- 
pily testifies. 

Aa  for  the  security  offered  by  ABM  against 
an  accidentally  launched  missile  better  pro- 
tection could  be  obtained  In  cheaper  and 
safer  ways.  For  example  ICBMs  could  be 
equipped  with  a  device  that  would  permit 
them  to  be  disarmed  by  radio  after  launch- 
ing. The  Hot  Line  could  even  be  used  to 
transmit  the  code  required  to  disarm  an  ac- 
cidentally latmched  missile. 

6.    EYE    DAMAGE 

The  possibility  that  the  light  flash  from 
a  Spartan  explosion  at  high  altitude  would 
cause  permanent  eye  damage  to  p>ersons  on 
the  ground  was  first  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion by  Dr.  G.  Kistlakowsky  formerly  Science 
Advisor  to  President  Elsenhower  (N.Y.  Times, 
March  12,  1960).  This  was  Immediately  de- 
nied by  Dr.  John  Foster,  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Director  of  Research  and  Engi- 
neering. Dr.  Foster  stated  that  Spartan 
would  be  detonated  at  a  sufficiently  high 
altitude  to  preclude  retinal  burns  to  per- 
sons on  the  ground.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment's official  publication «  "The  Effects  of 
Nuclear  Weapons"  unambiguously  contra- 
dicts Dr.  Foster's  pronouncement. 

On  August  1,  1058,  a  nuclear  device  called 
TEAK  was  detonated  about  50  miles  above 
Johnston  Island  in  the  Pacific.  We  quot« 
from  page  574  of  the  document: 

"In  order  to  obtain  data  concerning  the 
pKJSSibUlty  of  eye  injury,  rabbits  were  ex- 
pKJsed  to  the  radiation  from  the  TEAK  shot 
of  a  megaton-range  weap>on  at  an  altitude  of 
252,000  feet.  Under  nighttime  conditions, 
chorioretinal  burns  occurred  at  slant  dis- 
tances up  to  about  345  miles;  however,  no 
measurements  were  made  at  greater  distances 
and  so  this  cannot  be  considered  as  a  thresh- 
old range  for  eye  damage." 

On  page  360  of  the  same  document  a 
lengthy  analysis  of  radiation  effects  con- 
cludes with  the  statement: 

"In  fact,  it  is  possible  that  a  high-altitude 
nuclear  explosion  in  the  megaton  range 
could  produce  effects  on  the  eye  at  all  dis- 
tances up  to  the  line  of  sight  permitted  by 
the  earth's  curvature." 

One  might  think  that  the  TEAK  test  Is 
not  relevant  to  the  much  higher  (100-200 
miles)  Spartan  explosion.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  degree  of  absorption  by  the  atmos- 
phere does  not  Increase  significantly  in  going 
from  an  altitude  of  50  miles  to  200  miles. 
The  only  relevant  quantity  In  the  test  is  the 
distance  of  345  miles  from  the  explosion. 

There  is  no  way  of  estimating  how  many 
people  would  suffer  eye  injury.  Under  many 
circumstances  there  would  be  no  injuriee. 
The  number  would  depend  on  atmospherlo 
conditions  and  the  time  of  day.  Clouds  need 
not  diminish  the  effect;  they  could  possibly 
act  as  diffuse  refiectlng  devices.  If  two 
Spartans  were  to  be  Eisslgned  to  Intercept 
the  incoming  object,  the  number  of  injured 
could  be  very  substantial,  because  the  first 
b\irst  would  draw  many  eyes  to  the  danger- 
ous portion  of  the  sky. 

7 .  A  CAPSULE  HISTOBT  OF  ABM 

The  United  States  had  developed  nuclear 
weapons  and  acquired  considerable  expertise 
in  many  aspects  of  strategic  bombing  by  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  From  1945  to  1955  it 
was  possible  for  the  US  to  deliver  nuclear 
weapons  against  the  Soviet  Union  without 
fear  of  retaliation.'  Not  until  1955  did  the 
Soviet  Union  obtain  the  weapons  and  delivery 
capability  to  balance  this  inequality.  It  de- 
veloped the  atomic  bomb  in  1949,  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  in  1953,  and  intercontinental 
bombers  in  1954-65.  Since  then  it  has  been 
impossible  for  us  to  engage  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  nuclear  war  without  severe  damage  to 
our  jjeople  and  territory. 

The  Soviet  Union  launched  the  first  earth 
satellite  in  1957.  At  that  time  the  US  and 
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Russia  were  developing  IRBMs  (Intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic  missiles,  having  a  range 
of  1000-2000  miles) ,  ICBMs,  and  ABMa.  Both 
countries  were  shifting  the  emphasis  in  their 
strategic  planning  from  bomber  to  missile 
delivery.  During  this  period  (1055-1060)  our 
strategic  weapons  doctrine  was  that  of  "mas- 
sive retaliation."* 

By  1960  the  Soviet  Union  had  700-800 
IRBMs  targeted  on  Western  Europe,  and  an 
unknown  but  small  number  of  ICBMs:  the 
US  had  IRBMs  on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  28  ICBMs.  Both  countries  had 
large  bomber  forces.*'  • 

In  the  1960  campalg:n  John  P.  Kennedy 
repeatedly  raised  the  possibility  of  a  "mis- 
sile gap."  But  a  careful  reappraisal  of  the 
entire  defense  establishment  at  the  outset 
of  the  Kennedy  Administration  revealed  that 
there  was  no  such  gap.  Nevertheless,  the  Ad- 
ministration embarked  on  a  rapid  expansion 
of  our  ICBM  force,  and  an  accelerated  and 
expanded  Polaris  submarine  program.  Dur- 
ing this  time  it  was  briefly  believed  that  we 
could  achieve  "first-strike"  capability 
against  Russia.  However,  by  1963  it  was  clear 
that*  ...  It  would  become  increasingly 
difficult,  regardless  of  the  form  of  the  attack, 
to  destroy  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  forces  to  preclude  major 
damage  to  the  US  regardless  of  how  large  or 
what  kind  of   strategic   forces   are   built." 

Once  it  became  apparent  that  a  first-strike 
capability  could  not  be  achieved,  the  De- 
fense Department  shifted  to  an  "assured  de- 
struction" poeture.  The  same  doctrine  ap- 
pears to  underlie  Soviet  strategic  planning. 
Both  superpowers  have  built  strategic  forces 
which — in  the  words  of  Mr.  McNamara  ' — 
have  ".  .  .  an  ability  to  Inflict  at  all  times 
and  under  all  foreseeable  conditions  an  un- 
acceptable degree  of  damage  upon  any  single 
aggressor,  or  combination  of  aggressors,  even 
after  absorbing  a  surprise  attack." 

(The  present  "assured  destruction"  pos- 
tures of  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  de- 
scribed In  the  section  entitled  "The  Stra- 
tegic Balance".) 

As  one  might  expect,  the  history  of  mis- 
sile defense  Is  closely  linked  to  that  of  mis- 
sile offense.  The  concept  of  ballistic  missile 
defense  became  an  Integral  part  of  the 
thinking  of  defense  planners  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  ICBMs  would  take  over  the 
task  of  nuclear  weapons  delivery  from  man- 
ned bombers.  (This  has  never  deterred  the 
Air  Force  from  advocating  a  variety  of  man- 
ned bombers  more  sophisticated  than  the 
B-52.)  From  1954  to  1958  the  Army  and  the 
Air  YoTce  competed  for  control  of  our  ABM 
program.  The  Nike-Zeus  and  Wizard  ABM 
systems  were  developed  by  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  respectively.  In  late  1956  the  Defense 
Department  assigned  to  the  Army  responsi- 
bility for  terminal  or  point  defense  systems, 
and  to  the  Air  Force  responsibility  for  area 
defense  systems.  A  later  decision  by  the  De- 
fense Department  (1958)  to  attempt  point 
defense  against  ballistic  missiles  gave  the 
primary  ABM  respwrislbility  to  the  Army. 

During  1958-1960  the  Army  designed  and 
tested  a  preliminary  version  of  the  Nike-Zeus 
system.  At  the  same  time  (1959)  they 
strongly  urged  that  we  budget  Immediately 
for  production  and  deployment  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  was  to  be  operational  in  1964.  In 
1959  the  Army  estimated  that  the  proposed 
Nike-Zeus  system  was  25 'v  reliable  against 
Russians  ICBMs  of  the  1059  variety.  ^ 

The  decision  on  deployment  of  Nike-Zeus 
was  left  to  the  incoming  Administration  by 
President  Elsenhower.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment, headed  by  Robert  McNamara.  decided 
not  to  build  the  Nlke-Zeus  system  because 
there  were  doubts  as  to  whether  It  would 
work,  and  even  more  serious  qualms  about 
the  whole  concept  of  p>olnt  defense  against 
ICBMs.  In  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate,  Dr.  G.  Kistlakowsky,  President  Elsen- 
hower's Science  Advisor,  made  the  following 
remarks  about  the  Nike-Zeus  episode:  ■ 
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"It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  that,  had 
the  deployment  of  Nlke-Zeus  been  author- 
ized In  1960-61,  we  would  have  Just  about 
now  the  full  system  in  operational  readiness, 
after  spending  what  was  then  estimated  as 
$20  billion  and  could  have  been,  Judging  by 
analogy  with  other  large  weapons  systems, 
twloe  as  much.  Considering  the  current 
numbers  and  sophistication  of  offensive  mis- 
siles now  being  deployed  by  the  superpowers 
It  is  technically  certain  that  the  Nlke-Zeus 
ABM  system  would  now  be  of  little  value.  It 
would  l»e  obsolescent  or  even  obsolete,  .  .  ." 

The  basic  concept  In  missile  defense  plan- 
ning shifted  from  point  to  area  defense  dur- 
ing the  period  1960-1965.  The  abandoned 
Nlke-Zeus  point  defense  used  mechanical 
radar  scanning.  The  new  area  defense,  which 
acquired  the  name  Nike-X,  became  feasible 
with  the  advent  of  high-speed  electronic 
scanning,  because  this  technique  permits  the 
simultaneous  tracking  of  numerous  Incom- 
ing warheads.  Another  Important  and  new 
feature  in  Nlke-X  was  the  ultra-high  ac- 
celeration Sprint  Interceptor.  Both  the  Senti- 
nel and  Safeguard  deployments  use  the 
Nike-X  compK>nents.  It  Is  Important  to  re- 
member that  Nlke-X  was  conceived  and  de- 
signed as  an  area  (or  population)   defense. 

Both  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Admin- 
istrations decided  not  to  deploy  the  Nlke-X 
system,  which  was  intended  as  a  population 
defense  against  a  Soviet  attack.  TTiere  were 
two  reasons  for  this : 

1.  The  measure  of  protection  it  afforded 
against  a  given  Soviet  ICBM  force  could  be 
off-set  by  changes  in  that  force  which  cost 
less  than  the  protection.  The  offense-defense 
cost-exchange  ratio  favors  the  offense. 

2.  The  strategic  arms  standoff  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  operation  of  the  "assured  de- 
struction" concept  acquires  stability  when 
both  sides  possess  and  know  their  opponents 
possess  an  "assured  destruction"  capability. 
The  steps  which  we  or  the  Russians  would 
take  in  response  to  ABM  deployment  would 
lead  to  an  accelerated  arms  race  whose  new 
equilibrium,  if  one  is  achieved,  vrtll  be  far 
less  stable  than  the  present  one. 

In  early  1967  the  Soviet  Union  began  de- 
ploying a  defensive  system  around  Moscow. 
It  consists  of  67  ABM  launchers,  and  Its 
radars  are  said  to  be  of  the  Nlke-Zeus  vintage 
(mechEmical  scanning).  It  has  not  been  ex- 
tended to  any  other  Russian  city. 

The  lengthy  debate  inside  the  government 
on  ABM  deployment  finally  came  into  full 
public  view  when  Sec.  McNamara  an- 
nounced the  decision  to  deploy  the  Chinese- 
oriented  Sentinel  system  in  a  remarkable 
speech  delivered  In  San  Francisco  on  Sept. 
18,  1967."  Concerning  the  Soviet  ABM.  Mr. 
McNamara  points  out  that  ".  .  .  It  does  not 
presently  affect  in  any  significant  manner 
our  assured  destruction  capability.  It  does 
not  impose  such  a  threat  because  we  have 
already  taken  steps  to  assure  that  our  .  . 
forces  have  the  required  penetration  aids." 

He  then  warns  that  ".  .  .  we  are  facing  a 
situation  analogous  to  1961"  .  .  i.e.,  the  non- 
existent missile  gap,  and  that  we  must  not 
over-react  lest  we  trigger  a  senseless  spiral 
upwards  of  nuclear  arms." 

He  then  turns  to  the  Chinese  threat:  ".  .  . 
despite  the  shrill  and  raucous  propaganda 
directed  at  her  own  people  that  'the  atomic 
bomb  is  a  paper  tiger',  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  China  well  appreciates  the  de- 
structive power  of  nuclear  weapons.  China 
has  been  cautious  to  avoid  any  action  that 
might  end  In  a  nuclear  clash  with  the  United 
States — however  wild  her  words." 

Having  built  what  seems  to  be  a  water- 
tight case  against  ABM  deployment,  he  makes 
the  astonishing  announcement  that  "...  there 
are  marginal  grounds  for  concluding  that  a 
light  deployment  of  ABMs  against  this  pos- 
sibility is  prudent",  where  "this"  refers  to 
a  Chinese  attack.  This  is  the  Sentinel  de- 
cision. He  immediately  goes  on  to  warn  that — 
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"Th«  cUiiger  In  deploying  this  relatively 
light  and  reliable  Chinese-oriented  ABM  sys- 
tem Is  going  t(i  be  that  pressures  wlU  de- 
velop to  expand  It  Into  a  heavy  Soviet  ori- 
ented ABM  ayltem.  We  must  resist  that 
temptation  flrni|ly  — ." 

The  San  Pratoclsco  speech  ends  with  an 
eloquent  and  Impassioned  appeal  for  a  ne- 
gotiated end  tc  the  "foolish  and  feckless" 
nuclear  rat-rac«. 

On  reading  tlie  spteech  as  a  whole  one  Is 
left  with  the  Indelible  Impression  that  Mr. 
McNamara  wasj  acting  against  bis  better 
Judgment,  and  bowing  to  the  well-known 
pressure  from  v^lthln  the  Democratic  party 
for  a  "Republican-oriented"  ABM  In  an  elec- 
tion year.  The  Pressure  for  expansion  which 
he  feared  was  iot  long  In  coming.  Indeed, 
on  the  followlnji  day  Tom  Wicker  reports  in 
the  New  York  Tllmes  that  "Influential  mem- 
bers of  Congress — backed  by  powerful  mili- 
tary voices"  werd  advocating  a  Sovlet-orlented 
expansion.  { 

The  Sentinel  decision  aroused  Intense  and 
opposition  from  eminent 
scientific  advlsoife  to  the  Defense  Department 
Eventually,  string  grass-roots  opposition 
grew  up  in  the  Chicago,  Seattle,  and  Boston 
areas,  which  had  been  slated  for  early  ABM 
sUes.  The  furor  finally  led  to  President  Nix- 
on's CQQiprehenslve  review,  and  the  modifi- 
cation of  Sentlnsl  now  known  as  Safeguard. 
The  new  deploy  nent.  as  announced  by  the 
President  on  Majch  14,  removes  all  ABM  sites 
the  exception  of  Washlng- 
to  Mr.  Nixon,  the  new  ra 


from  clUes  (with 
ton).  According 


tlonale  has  sever U  components:  (1)  It  would 


be  less  provocat: 
cause  It  provides 


Sentinel  (2)   It  i  rovldes  the  beginnings  of  a 


point  defense  of 


vldes  a  thin  Chi  na-orlented  population  de 
fense.  Mr.  Nixon  buttressed  his  stated  desire 
not  to  provoke  Russia  by  saying  that — " 

"I  would  also  x)lnt  this  out — an  Interest- 
ing thing  about  Soviet  military  and  diplo- 
matic history;  tliey  have  always  thought  In 


defensive  terms, 
tory — not    only 


ve  to  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
a  weaker  city  defense  than 


our  ICBM  bases  (3)   It  pro- 


and  If  you  read  their  hls- 
,     their    political    leaders    but 
their  military  leaders — the   emphasU  Is  on 
defense.  .  ." 

ThU  Interpret*  tlon  of  Soviet  Intentions  Is 
completely  at  odds  with  that  of  Mr.  Laird 
and  B4r.  Packard,  In  pressing  the  Pentagon's 
case  for  ABM  def  loyment  these  officials  have 
repeatedly  state^  that  Russia  Is  seeking  a 
first-strike  capability.  Strangely  enough,  the 
outgoing  Sec.  of  Defense,  Clark  Clifford,  us- 
ing the  same  li  telllgence  data,  concluded 
only  two  months  earlier  that"  "we  shall 
continue  to  havo,  as  far  In  the  future  as 
we  can  now  discern,  a  very  substantial  qual- 
Itatlve  lead  and  (.  distinct  superiority  In  the 
number  of  deliverable  weapons.  .  ." 

8.  DOMESTIC  FACTORS 

In  view  of  the  many  technical  and  stra- 
tegic objections  to  the  proposed  system  a 
short  examlnatlcn  of  some  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  pyschologlcal  factors  seems  in 
order. 

One  serious  political  consideration  is  the 
vulnerability  of  a  candidate  who  has  refused 
to  deploy  a  new  weapons  system.  Together 
with  Sputnik,  th4  valid  refusal  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  to  deploy  Nike-Zeus 
made  possible  th^  "Missile  Gap"  scare  of  the 
1960  campaign— ja  false  scare  on  which 
Nixon's  narrow  d«  feat  could  be  blamed  It  Is 
generally  conceded  that  the  1967  Johnson 
Sentinel  decision]  which  startled  even  DOD 
planners  was  basAl  on  his  desire  "to  deprive 
Administration  irltics  of  a  comparable 
Issue."  (Aviation  Jweek  and  Space  Technol- 
ogy, August  12,  i968.  p.  77)  Nixon  cannot 
have  been  oblivions  to  this  political  consid- 
eration when  he  I  called  for  "restoration  of 
nuclear  superlorliy"  In  his  successful  1968 
campaign  and  when  he  recommended  de- 
ployment of  Safegiiard. 
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Although  political  exploitation  of  the  fear 
of  Insufficient  defense  against  foreign  attack 
U  difficult  to  measure,  the  economic  signifi- 
cance of  Safeguard  Is  not.  Since  1966.  missile 
sales  have  amounted  to  about  $6  billion  an- 
nually with  relatively  small  fluctuations. 
Using  the  moat  conservative  Defense  De- 
partment estimates:  this  spending  rate 
would  rise  by  40  percent.  This  figure  does 
not  Include  the  Increase  anticipated  for 
Poseidon  and  Minuteman  III  deployment  and 
MIRV.  (Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology, 
March  10.  1969.  p.  41)  If  Safeguard  were 
the  first  step  In  the  thick  system  many  ABM 
proponents  advocate,  the  ultimate  annual 
missile  expenditure  would  triple.  In  discuss- 
ing these  cost  estimates  several  other  factors 
shotild  not  be  overlooked:  1)  Diirlng  the  past 
ten  years  the  cost  of  the  typical  weapons 
system  has  exceeded  the  pre-production  esti- 
mate by  200  to  300  percent.  2)  If  Safeguard 
is  deployed  advocates  agree  that  it  will  con- 
tinually require  expensive  and  extensive  re- 
modeling. 3)  The  decision  to  begin  produc- 
tion does  not  Insure  that  the  system  will 
function  acceptably  or  that  it  can  be  modi- 
fied to  function  acceptably.  The  Defense  De- 
partment esUmates  that  more  than  (20  bil- 
lion have  been  spent  on  systems  (Boston 
Olobe.  March  13,  1969)  that  were  never  com- 
pleted or  are  obsolete.  Had  Nike-Zeus  been 
deployed — at  an  additional  cost  of  (14  bil- 
lion— Secretary  McNamara  has  testified  that 
"it  would  have  had  to  be  torn  out  and  re- 
placed almost  before  it  became  operative." 
He  continued,  "By  the  same  token  other 
technological  developments  in  offensive 
weapons  in  the  next  seven  years  may  make 
obsolete  the  system  presently  envisioned." 

The  pressure  for  military  spending  exerted 
by  the  aerospace  industry  arises  in  part  from 
Its  economic  infiexlblllty.  Selling  a  custom 
product  to  a  single  customer  (DOD)  at  an 
assured  profit,  the  Industry  is  committed  to 
the  military  business.  Like  other  industries, 
it  has  analyzed  how  its  customer  makes  deci- 
sions and  how  to  influence  them.  The  in- 
dustry would  seriously  consider  conversion 
only  'if  government  provided  the  risk  capital, 
if  the  product  contained  enough  technology 
or  patentable  elements  to  close  out  competi- 
tion, and  if  the  product  could  be  marketed. " 
Unsuccessful  forays  into  the  civilian  economy 
have  reinforced  this  policy.  As  a  result,  each 
Increase  In  the  Industry  work  force  tends  to 
increase  political  pressure  for  continued  de- 
fense sfiendlng. 

In  addition  to  economic  considerations, 
the  desire  for  power  and  Influence  play  a 
role.  The  Army's  only  major  space  age  mis- 
sion Is  ballistic  missile  defense.  The  Army 
has  therefore  vigorously  urged  deployment  of 
every  version  of  the  Nlke-Zeus  and  the  pres- 
ent Nike-X  system.  The  Navy,  which  mans 
the  Polaris  submarines,  and  the  Air  Force, 
which  handles  the  ICBMs,  are  less  enthusi- 
astic about  Safeguard  than  the  Army.  Last 
year,  the  Air  Force  Secretary  argued  before 
Congress  that  an  active  army  ABM  defense 
would  be  less  effective  than  superhardenlng 
of  ICBM  silos  by  the  Air  Force  (Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology,  May  13,  1968, 
p.  32).  Air  Force  spokesmen  also  press  for 
the  Air  Force  satellite  missile  system,  and 
for  new  offensive  aircraft  systems,  AMSA,  and 
SCAD.  The  Navy  extols  its  submarine 
launched  ABM  systems,  SABMIS. 

Potent  political  pressure  can  be  mounted 
by  the  military  establishment.  In  describing 
the  McNamara-Kennedy  decision  to  multiply 
our  missiles  by  three  (many  years  before  a 
compensating  Russian  Increase  was  under- 
taken) Arthur  Schlesinger  writes  that  "Mc- 
Namara, already  engaged  in  a  battle  with 
the  Air  Force  over  the  obsolescent  B-70,  felt 
he  could  do  no  more  without  risking  public 
conflict  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  vo- 
ciferous B-70  lobby  In  Congress.  As  a  result 
the  President  went  along  with  the  policy  of 
multiplying  Polaris  and  Minuteman  mis- 
siles." It  Is  interesting  to  observe  that  some 
IT.8.   Intelligence    soiu'ces    believe   that    the 
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RuMlan  decision  to  deploy  the  Tallnn  anti- 
aircraft system  was  apparently  taken  by  ci- 
vilian leadership  "as  the  price  for  support  on 
other  political  matters  " 

Presstire  is  not  generated  solely  by  the 
military.  The  challenge  of  new  and  difficult 
technical  problems,  and  the  oppK>rtunlty  for 
advancement  and  distinction  also  stimulate 
scientists  and  engineers. 

In  the  face  of  these  pressures,  the  nattire 
of  the  decision  making  process  cannot  be 
totally  ignored.  In  the  case  of  Safeguard- 
Sentinel  the  task  of  re-evaluation  was  dele- 
gated to  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird, 
who  says  he  believes  that  his  mandate  is  to 
represent  the  views  of  his  department,  and  to 
Undersecretary  David  Packard,  whose  con- 
tinuing ties  with  the  aerospace  Industry  were 
the  subject  of  Congressional  concern  when 
his  nomination  was  conflrmed  some  months 
ago. 

It  is  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
Congress,  and  In  particular  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  review  the  proposals 
and  exp>endltures  of  the  Defense  Department. 
It  Is  therefore  disturbing  to  read  (Boston 
Globe,  March  9,  1969)  of  "appreciation  par- 
ties"— Defense  Department  "fly-Ins"  of  the 
type  that  marked  the  elevation  of  John  Sten- 
nls  to  the  chairmanship  of  this  committee. 
With  Defense  Department  funds,  twenty-five 
to  thirty  plane  loads  of  military  brass  (4  of 
the  5  Joint  Chiefs),  clvlUan  leaders  includ- 
ing Laird,  and  all  three  service  bands  were 
fiown  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  celebrate 
his  ascension.  We  read  that  former  Air  Force 
Secretary  Stuart  Symington,  who  once  fa- 
vored large  bombers  but  now  opposes  the  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  has  been  deprived  of 
a  subcommittee  chairmanship  his  seniority 
called  for.  (Boston  Globe.  March  22.  1969). 

Evidence  that  the  committee  Is  performing 
its  watchdog  function  is  more  difficult  to  find. 
Indeed  it  Is  reported  that  despite  widespread 
concern  about  blackout  and  its  effect  on 
ABM.  no  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee was  aware  of  the  problem  when  It 
was  raised  by  Senator  Cooper  at  a  secret  de- 
bate on  Oct.  14.  1968.  It  also  emerged  from 
these  hearings  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee had  only  heard  testimony  from  Penta- 
gon witnesses  before  recommending  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  system  (N.Y.  "Hmes. 
Feb.  9,  1969). 

9.    ARGUMENTS   FOE   BALLISTIC    MISSILE    DEFENSE 

Recently  two  noted  Defense  Department 
consultants  from  the  Hudson  Institute  have 
testified  in  favor  of  BMD  systems.  Donald  G.. 
Brennan  has  not  argued  for  Safeguard  but 
for  a  thick  system  which  he  believes  should 
precede  any  arms  control."  Herman  Kahn's 
support  of  Safeguard  deployment,  and  Its 
eventual  expansion  to  a  thick  system,  does 
not  stem  from  fear  of  a  future  Soviet  nu- 
clear superiority.  He  points  out  that '« 

"Prom  possessing  somewhat  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  or  so  targetable  warheads 
available  for  immediate  launching,  the  U.S. 
would  have  about  five  times  as  many  alert 
nuclear  weapons,  or  about  seventy-five  hun- 
dred. If  this  is  so.  and  the  MIRV  is  reasonably 
accurate  and  fiexible.  it  might  easily  provide 
the  U.S.  with  an  annihilating  'first-strike  ca- 
pability' against  even  one  or  two  thousand 
Soviet  ground-based  missiles.  Thus  even 
though  the  Soviets  have,  in  recent  years. 
doubled  or  trebled  the  number  of  deployed 
misellee,  the  introduction  of  MIRV  greatly 
Increases  their  vulnerability  to  U.S.  attack."' 

Kahn  advocates  that  we  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  "limited"  nuclear  war.  He  ar- 
gues that  in  such  a  war  a  thick,  or  even  a 
thin  BMD  system  would  be  useful.  Moreover, 
the  belief  In  the  defensive  capability  of  the 
system,  whether  warranted  or  not,  would 
permit  a  country  to  take  additional  risks  and 
make  additional  threats  in  a  game  of  nuclear 
brinksmanshlp.  We  leave  it  to  each  citizen  to 
consider  whether  he  wishes  to  make  it  more 
attractive  for  his  government  to  take  addi- 
tional risks  in  such  a  nuclear  game. 
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SOVIETS  DENY  MINORITY  RIGHTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  unrest  in 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  as  a  result 
of  discrimination  among  her  minorities. 

Along  with  the  persecuted  Ukrainians, 
Georgians,  and  the  Byelorussians  is  the 
Crimean  Tartars. 

Many  Americans  who  are  aware  of  the 
violent  suppression  of  various  national- 
ities and  minorities  in  Russia  are  appalled 
that  our  administration  continues  diplo- 
matic recognition,  cultural  exchange,  and 
economic  encouragement  without  de- 
manding basic  human  rights  for  all 
Soviet  citizens. 

What  is  the  difference  between 
minority  suppression  in  Russia  from 
apartheid,  used  to  justify  economic  sanc- 
tions and  promote  violence  against  Rho- 
desia and  South  Africa? 

I  insert  a  Moscow  report  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  April  26  and  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Washington.  D.C.,  Post  of 
April  28: 
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(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  26,  1969] 

Tartars  Push  Fight  Against  Russian  Bias — 

CrviL  Rights  Exist  Only  as  Scrap  of  Paper 

(By  Frank  Starr) 

Moscow,  AprU  25. — Eighteen  months  ago 
the  soviet  government  quietly  published  in 
several  central  Asian  newspapers  two  decrees 
restoring  full  rights  to  one  of  this  country's 
100  national  minorities. 

Today  the  Crimean  Tartars,  legally  relieved 
of  a  25-year-old  condemnation  cast  upon 
them  by  Stalin,  are  still  underground  con- 
ducting one  of  the  sharpest  civil  rights  strug- 
gles anywhere. 

The  struggle's  main  feature  is  careful  and 
detailed  recording  of  the  recurring  repression, 
arrests  and  convictions,  mass  deportations, 
and  harassment  under  way  since  long  before 
their  formal  rehabilitation. 

RISKT    RESISTANCE 

A  risky,  tho  tenacious  resistance.  It  also 
Involves  reproduction  and  distribution  of 
protest  literature,  lobbying  of  goverment  of- 
flclals,  and  peaceful  demonstrations. 

[The  London  Observer  reported  that  a  doc- 
ument reporting  a  sharpening  struggle  by  the 
Tartars  for  rights  has  reached  sources  outside 
Russia.] 

Its  aim  is  to  achieve  In  actuality  what  was 
provided  in  one  of  the  decrees,  the  right  to 
return  to  the  Crimea  from  which  they  were 
forcefully  deported  during  World  War  n  and 
which  la  now  inhabited  by  Russians  and 
Ukrainians. 

A  Turkic  people  numbering  less  than  half 
a  million,  they  were  rounded  up  en  masse  In 
the  winter  of  1943,  accused  of  collaboration 
with  the  Nazis,  and  shipped  to  soviet  central 
Asia. 

LAST    GROUP    REHABILITATED 

In  September,  1967,  they  became  the  last 
of  seven  nationalities  thus  deported  to  re- 
ceive official  rehabilitation  by  decree  which 
said  that  the  collaboration  of  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  Tartar  population  had  been  "un- 
Justiflably  used  to  blame  the  entire"  popula- 
tion. A  second  decree  gave  them  the  right 
to  live  anywhere  in  the  Soviet  Union  Includ- 
ing the  Crimea. 

But  the  first  returnees  reported  nothing 
changed.  Officials  still  refused  them  Jobs, 
apartments,  or  the  registration  necessary  for 
residence. 

Two  families,  according  to  Tartar  records, 
left  Tashkent  for  the  Crimea  on  Sept.  17, 
ten  days  after  the  decree,  one  with  five  chil- 
dren aged  6  to  15  and  a  78-year-old  grand- 
mother, the  other  with  five  children  aged 
2  to  12. 

REFUSED    WORK 

The  two  fathers  were  Immmediately  re- 
fused work  at  a  state  farm  despite  a  labor 
shortage.  Also  refused  shelter  Ihey  spent  the 
night  in  an  abandoned  bakery. 

In  the  morning,  the  families  reported,  a 
state  prosecutor  arrived  with  eight  policemen 
who  drove  them  out  of  the  wrecked  build- 
ing with  such  force  that  an  8-year-old  girl 
received  a  brain  concussion. 

They  spent  another  10  days  In  tents  at 
the  edge  of  the  village  until  police  again 
arrived  and  loaded  them  Into  a  truck  for 
deportation. 

Convincing  the  driver  to  let  them  off  in 
Simferopol,  they  went  to  the  local  party 
headquarters  to  protest  and  recorded  the 
following  answer: 

"The  decree  of  5  September  does  not  give 
you  the  right  to  return  to  the  Crimea.  There 
will  never  be  room  for  you  here.  We'll  drive 
you  off  this  peninsual  with  the  force  of  the 
police." 

After  six  more  days  spent  in  the  Simferopol 
train  station  the  two  families  reported  they 
were  shipped  out  of  the  Crimea  in  a  police 
truck. 

A  group  of  21  Tartars  seeking  to  protest 
to  a  party  official  that  local  authorities  had 
refused  to  register  them  for  residence  were 
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arrested    without    being    admitted    to    the 
officials'  officer,  Tartars  reported. 

SENTENCED    FOR    HOOLIGANISM 

Eleven  were  sentenced  to  15  days  for  petty 
hooliganism  and  the  other  10  put  on  an  air- 
plane for  the  central  Asian  city  htf  Dushanbe 
nearly  1,800  miles  away  and  In  Iphlch  none 
of  them  had  ever  lived.  ' 

Another  group  of  families  which  were 
given  housing  reported  being  routed  from 
their  sleep  at  4:45  a.m.  the  next  day  by  police 
to  be  hustled  onto  trucks  and  shipped  out. 

It  was  reported  recently  that  since  publica- 
tion of  the  two  decrees  on  rehabilitation  12.- 
000  Tartars  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
Crimea. 

WELL-KNOWN    INCIDENT 

One  of  the  best  known  Incidents  involves 
the  right  of  assembly  provided  In  the  soviet 
constitution  and  an  effort  of  the  Tartars  liv- 
ing In  the  central  Asian  town  of  Chlrchik  to 
celebrate  Lenin's  birthday  a  year  ago  this 
month. 

Having  been  denied  official  approval  for  a 
rally,  a  crowd  which  gathered  In  a  city  park 
on  S\inday  morning  April  21.  1968.  for  games 
and  national  songs,  was  dispersed  by  water 
cannon,  and  more  than  300  were  arrested  In 
a  battle  which  lasted  from  noon  to  sundown. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  arrested  were  sen- 
tenced to  15  days  for  petty  hooliganism  while 
10  persons  accused  as  organizers  were  tried 
and  sentenced  to  terms  of  up  to  three  years. 

None  of  these  incidents  has  ever  been  men- 
tioned in  the  soviet  press. 

In  keeping  with  the  official  position  that 
Tartars  have  the  right  to  return  to  their 
homeland,  authorities  last  summer  launched 
a  plan  under  which  148  fsunilies  were  repatri- 
ated. 

However,  Tartar  representatives  say  It  be- 
came Immediately  clear  that  the  plan  was 
organized  by  the  soviet  security  services  to 
circumvent  a  mass  return  planned  by  the 
Tartars  themselves.  Only  families  that  had 
had  no  connection  with  the  Tartar  movement 
were  selected,  they  said. 

By  last  May  the  permanent  lobby  of  Tar- 
tars in  Moscow  had  grown  to  more  than  650. 
On  May  16  units  of  police,  soldiers,  and  plain 
clothes  men  filled  the  square  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city  where  most  lived  in  friends' 
apartments  and  began  rounding  them  up.  By 
the  next  evening  more  than  300  were  put  on 
a  train  for  Tashkent. 

TARTARS    GAIN    SYMPATHY 

But  the  Crimean  Tartars  have  gained  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  Moscow's  intel- 
lectual dissidents,  among  them  a  vocerlferous 
spokesman,  former  army  MaJ.  Gen.  Pyotr 
Grigorenko. 

Despite  repeated  convictions  for  spreading 
"anti-soviet  fabrications"  the  Tartars  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  soviet  state,  and  vow 
firm  loyalty  to  Lenin,  its  founder,  who  also 
founded  in  1921  the  "Tartar  autonomous  re- 
public which  Stalin  abolished. 

But  their  proUfic  protests,  nevertheless 
drawing  attention  to  the  acute  discontent  of 
a  soviet  minority,  are  a  source  of  continuing 
embarrassment  to  soviet  leaders  deeply  en- 
gaged in  convincing  the  world  of  their  rea- 
sonableness. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  28,  1969] 

SOVIET  Union  Signs  Agreements  To  Attract 

More  U.S.  Tourists 

(By  William  H.  Jones) 

Two  agreements  announced  last  week  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union's  state  travel  orga- 
nization, Intourlst,  and  American  companies 
Indicate  Moscow's  desire  to  attract  more 
tourists  and  more  foreign  currency. 

Hertz  International  a  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiary of  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  reached 
an  accord  with  Intourlst  under  which  Hertz 
will  act  as  the  Russian  agency's  overseas 
representative  ior  car  rentals. 

Diners  Club  International  announced  that 
effective  June   1.   It  will   be   the  first  credit 
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card  company  t^  make  It  possible  for  Its 
members  to  use  their  cards  in  the  VS3Ji. 
Both  agreements  were  unprecedented  and 
some  observers  pre<Uc»ed  that  similar  ar- 
rangements may  be  negotiated  between  In- 
tourlst  and  non-Russian  organizations  that 
would  make  Sovliet  tourism  more  attractive 
and  convenient.  A  Hertz  spokesman  noted 
that  Its  agreement  with  Intourlat  had  no 
"exclusive"  clause  that  would  prevent  the 
Soviet  agency  fro^  making  additional  busi- 
ness deals.  ' 

The  Hertz- In  tourist  agreement  provides 
that  although  Hertz  will  have  no  offices  In 
the  Soviet  Unlont  Its  familiar  sign  will  be 
displayed  on  the  Intourlst  counters  In  three 
cities — Moscow,  lienlngrad  and  Kiev — and 
some  Black  Sea  tesorts.  At  these  counters, 
reservations  for  (jar  rentals  In  other  coun- 
tries can  be  matje  through  the  worldwide 
Hertz  communications  system. 

Hertz  and  Intoprlst  officials  both  empha- 
sized that  the  Ru^lan  agency  would  do  the 
actual  renting  In  the  Soviet  Union — provid- 
ing the  cars  and  Aaff  to  customers.  In  addi- 
tion. Hertz  spokesmen  denied  a  statement 
attributed  anonymously  to  Hertz  In  one  re- 
port that  eventually  Intourlst  counter  girls 
would  wear  yell(iw-and-black  Hertz  uni- 
forms.   ... 

Some .  personnel  will  be  exchanged,  how- 
ever, on  a  temporary  basis  for  observation 
and  training.  Int<^urlst  and  Hertz  will  also 
exchange  technical  data  and  cooperate  on 
promotional  mateijals. 

Soviet-made  caife  will  be  available  on  a 
drlve-yourself  and !  chauffeur-driven  basis.  A 
Moskovlch.  for  exainple,  would  rent  (without 
chauffeur)  for  abdut  »5  a  day  plus  6  cents 
a  kilometer  (flve-flghths  of  a  mile),  with 
rates  decreasing  al  bit  after  ten  days.  The 
renter  pays  for  gasoline. 

Matthew  Llfflanaer,  Hertz  vice  president 
and  corporate  coun^l,  said  a  potential  Amer- 
ican tourist  to  Ri|Bsla  could  make  reserva- 
tions at  Hertz  branches,  using  Hertz  forma. 
Payment  would  bf  made  to  Intourlst,  In 
rubles,  after  the  American  had  arrived  on 
Soviet  sou  and  after  doUars  had  been  ex- 
changed. On  rental  reservations  made  In 
Russia  for  overseas]  travel.  Hertz  wotild  like- 
wise accept  the  i>4yment  abroad  and  later 
settle  with  Intourlit. 

The  Diners  Club  cards  will  be  honored  at 
all  Intoxirlst  faclUUes  In  the  Moscow  area 
at  first,  and  can  te  used  for  air,  rail  and 
boat  tickets.  Expanjilon  to  other  cities  Is  ex- 
pected on  a  gradual  basis,  according  to 
Gwynn  Robinson,  I>lners  Club  president. 
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THE  FIRST  MAJOR  EXHrBITTON  BY 
THE  RENOWNED  AMERICAN  AN- 
TIQUARIAN SqCIETY 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 
Monday. 
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Mr.  DONOHUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  is  th^  first  national  and  the 
third  oldest  histc  rical  society  in  the 
United  States. 

The  society  was  ounded  in  1812  in  my 
home  city  of  V  Worcester,  Mass..  by 
Isaiah  Thomas,  wlo  fled  Boston  in  1775 


to  save  his   press 


British.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  collection. 


preservation,  and 


dissemination  of  our 


and  types  from  the 


pamphlets  printed  In  the  United 
States  between  1640  and  1821,  compris- 
ing 750.000  volumes,  as  well  as  an  equal 
amount  of  caricatures,  posters,  menus, 
sheet  music,  greeting  cards,  maps,  tele- 
graph forms,  broadsides,  prints,  and 
over  1  million  newspapers. 

On  last  April  16,  the  society  opened  an 
exhibition  of  their  collection  at  the 
Oroller  Club  In  New  York  City,  which  is 
the  first  time  that  the  society  has  ever 
held  a  major  public  showing.  I  know  that 
the  society's  300  extremely  rare  and  Im- 
pressive holdings  from  Its  extensive  col- 
lection of  American  history,  literature, 
and  culture  will  be  of  major  Interest  to 
the  viewing  public. 

The  city  of  Worcester  and  our  entire 
Commonwealth  are,  indeed,  very  proud 
of  the  scholarly  efforts  and  objectives  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
we  are  pleased,  indeed,  that  the  society 
has  now  seen  fit  to  display  a  significant 
portion  of  its  extraordinarily  fine  collec- 
tion to  the  general  public. 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  14.  last 
contained  a  very  pertinent  and  most  In- 
teresting article  about  the  operation  and 
exhibition  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  which  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  ; 

ANTIgUARlANS  BRBAK  OUT  OF  WORCESTER 

(By  McCandllsh  Phillips) 
The  American  Antiquarians  Society,  that 
astonUhlng  archive  of  Worcester,  Mass  has 
decided,  for  the  first  time  In  Its  157  years, 
to  venture  as  far  west  as  New  York  for  a 
semiannual  meeting.  It  has  never  met  out- 
side of  Massachusetts. 

In  coming  to  New  York,  the  society  is 
shattering  more  than  one  precedent.  Though 
It  possesses  a  collection  of  Immense  historical 
worth.  It  has  never  held  a  major  public 
showing. 

That  omission  wUl  be  repaired  on  Wednes- 
day when  the  society  will  open  an  exhibition 
at  the  Groller  Club,  47  East  60th  Street  The 
semiannual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Mor- 
gan Library  tomorrow. 

In  the  afternoon  Frederick  R.  Goff.  chief 
of  rare  books  for  the  Library  of  Congress  will 
speak  on  "Rubrlcatlon  In  American  Books  of 
the  18th  Century.-  and  James  Pranklln 
Beard,  professor  of  English  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, will  speak  on  "The  Metamorphosis  of 
Leatherstocklng."  Mr.  Beard's  address  will 
trace  the  development  of  the  character  of 
Natty  Bumppo.  the  frontiersman  hero 
through  five  stories  by  James  Penlmore 
Cooper. 

Tomorrow  evening's  session  will  hear  Henry 
Steele  Commager.  the  historian,  on  "The  Past 
as  an  Extension  of  the  Present."  Clifford  K. 
Shlpton,  director  emeritus  of  the  society  and 
a  biographer  of  Its  founder  Is  also  on  the 
program. 

The  society  was  established  In  1812  at 
Worcester,  which  at  the  time  seemed  so  far 
west  as  to  put  It  safely  out  of  reach  of  in- 
vading foreign  troops. 

Since  Its  staggeringly  broad  mission  Is  to 
collect  the  whole  printed  record  of  the  coun- 
try's   early    years— its    policy    U    to    obtain 

"everything  printed  In  America  before  1821" 

and  to  preserve  it  for  the  ages.  Inaccessibility 
to  enemy  attack  seemed  a  matter  of 
Importance. 
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country's  early  printed   record,   a  true 
personal  history  of  the  United  States. 

The    society's    siielves   contain    more 
than   three-quarte -s   of   all   books   and 


TEAR  OF  EXPANSION  CHOSEN 

The  society  uses  1821  as  Its  pivot  year 
because  that  Is  about  the  point  at  which 
prlnUng  expanded  from  a  craft  to  an  Indus- 
try. It  also  collects,  more  selectively.  In  the 
period  from  1821  to  1876. 

Worcester  Is  not  now  so  Invulnerable  as  It 
once  was.  For  a  society  whose  collection  Is 


national  In  scope,  coming  to  New  York  Is  not 
an  act  of  wild  Impropriety. 

"We've  tended  to  hide  our  light  under  a 
bushel."  Marcus  A.  McCorUon.  director  and 
Ubrarlan,  acknowledged  while  browsing 
through  some  of  the  300  Items  In  the  ex- 
hibition. 

"We've  never  made  any  effort  to  show  the 
breadth  of  what  we  are  about  to  show  the 
pubUc.  We're  very  well  known  among  the 
scholarly  community,  and  that,  of  course.  Is 
our  real  constituency.  But  we  think  It's  Im- 
portant for  the  educated  public  to  know 
something  about  us.  That's  why  we're  here." 
The  society,  whose  approach  Is  roughly  as 
broad  as  that  prescribed  for  the  Army  re- 
cruit— "If  It  moves,  salute  It;  If  It  doesn't 
move,  paint  It" — collects  with  an  acquisitive 
zeal  that  might  be  caught  In  a  phrase:  "If 
It  was  printed  in  America  before  1821.  buv 
It." 

Its  collection  of  early  Americana  extends 
to  telegraph  forms,  valentines  and  circus 
posters. 

The  society's  library  at  Worcester  Is  a  vast 
depository  stuffed  with  rare  and  early  books 
(Including  Action,  children's  books,  school- 
books,  cook  books ) ,  almanacs,  newspapers, 
broadsides,  caricatures,  maps,  sheet  music. 
Federal  documents,  menus — 760,000  volumes 
and  an  equal  number  of  other  printed  Items. 
It  claims  No.  1  rank  as  collector  of  American 
novels  and  of  older  newspapers.  The  library 
has  five  miles  of  shelves  for  the  newspapers 
alone. 

Choice  Items  have  been  brought  to  New 
York  under  the  exhibition  title.  "A  Society's 
Chief  Joys." 

The  exhibition  Includes  John  Cleves 
Symmes'  work.  "To  All  The  World!  I  declare 
the  earth  Is  hollow,  and  habitable  within" 
and  a  volume  with  a  curious  credit.  "By  Har- 
rison Berry.  The  Property  of  S.  W.  Price.  Cov- 
ington, Georgia."  Berry  was  a  slave  who  wrote 
In  defense  of  slavery,  under  who  knows  what 
editorial  encouragement  by  his  owner. 

Refus  Porter's  Revolving  Almanac  of  about 
1820  is  an  Ingenious  device  that  is  still  use- 
ful today.  "Porter  was  an  Interesting  man, 
founder  of  the  Scientific  American,  and  the 
almanac  Is  an  engraved  disc  with  some  rather 
complicated  instructions  which,  if  you  line 
up  the  right  holes  over  the  right  places,  gives 
you  an  accurate  calendar  for  the  month," 
Mr.  McCorison  said.  "We've  got  it  set  for 
April,  1969.  • 

Most  of  the  society's  18,000  almanacs  were 
of  the  annxml,  rather  than  the  perennial, 
variety,  and  they  Include  some  of  the  Na- 
thaniel Ames  almanacs,  said  to  be  "the  most 
popular  almanacs  of  18th-century  America." 
At  almost  every  point,  the  first  word  off 
Mr.  McCorlson's  tong^ue  was  "first." 

He  spoke  of  "the  first  book  of  genealogy 
printed  in  this  coimtry."  "the  first  American 
book  on  aviation"  (by  balloon),  "the  first 
compilation  of  American  revival  and  camp- 
meeting  hymns,"  the  "first  American  medical 
book,"  and  "the  first  known  book  on  Ameri- 
can horsemanship,  '  titled,  "Ten  Minutes  Ad- 
vice to  Every  Gentleman  Going  to  Purchase 
a  Horse  Out  of  a  Dealer.  Jockey,  or  Groom's 
Stables." 

"The  first  published  cookbook  by  an  Amer- 
ican" is  Amelia  Simmons'  "American  Cook- 
ery, or  the  Art  of  Dressing  Viands,  Pish,  Poul- 
try and  Vegetables,"  printed  at  Hartford  in 
1796.  It  contains  a  recipe  for  "A  Nice  Indian 
Pudding"  that  the  cook  had  to  "boll  12 
hours." 

James  Hodder's  book  of  "Arlthmetlck:  or, 
that  Neceffary  Art  Made  moft  Eafy"  must 
have  been  rather  casually  put  together  be- 
cause the  25th  edition  (1719)  by  Henry  Mose 
boasted  that  It  was  augmented  and  revised 
with  "above  a  Thousand  Faults  Amended." 
"Pity  the  poor  scholar,"  Mr.  McCorison  said. 
The  society's  library  Is  a  sedate  Georgian 
building  of  red  brick  with  white  marble 
trim,  set  off  by  an  ample  margin  of  grass. 


situated  on  a  gentle  slope  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Worcester  business  district. 

The  library  welcomes  serious  scholars  and 
graduate  students.  Its  founder,  laatab 
Thomas,  a  newspaper  editor  and  book  pub- 
lisher, fled  Boston  with  his  press  and  types 
In  April.  1776,  to  save  them  from  the  British. 
The  fiery  young  patriot's  Massachusetts  Spy 
paper  was  rabidly  anti-Crown. 

The  exhibition  here  will  be  free  to  the  pub- 
lic from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  weekdays  and 
from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Saturdays  from  April 
16  through  May  31. 


EDITOR  DITT  McCORMICK  SCORES 
POVERTY  PROGRAM 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  greatest  area  of  my  congressional 
district  is  rural  in  nature.  Within  this 
rural  area  fiourish  a  number  of  weekly 
newspapers  whose  editors  are  dally  in 
touch  with  the  pulse  of  the  people  within 
their  circulation  area.  One  of  these  is  the 
Blooming  Grove  Times,  Blooming  Grove, 
Tex.,  whose  editor  suid  owner,  Mr.  Ditt 
McCormick.  I  count  as  one  of  my  many 
friends  in  the  area.  He  has  recently  writ- 
ten an  editorial  which  I  think  provides 
food  for  thought  of  many  of  us  in  this 
body  as  to  what  direction  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours  is  traveling.  I  commend  the 
following  editorial  to  my  colleagues: 
Not  Vice  Versa 
(By  Ditt  McCormick) 

In  many  parts  of  our  nation,  including  our 
own  state  of  Texas,  those  who  live  on  Welfare 
are  forming  organizations  which  will  develop 
Into  strong  political  groups,  wielding  power 
as  a  solid-vote  entity.  Their  purpose  Is  to  get 
more  of  everything — money,  food,  almost  lux- 
uries— from  the  government  at  absolutely  no 
cost  to  themselves.  They  are  now  brazen 
enough  to  say  It's  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  support  them.  Some  of  these  people 
have  made,  and  more  are  making,  this  Wel- 
fare thing  their  way  of  life.  Many  of  them 
have  never  worked  for  a  living,  and  every  day 
many  more  are  refusing  to  work  at  Jobs  that 
go  begging. 

Welfare,  or  Relief,  as  it  was  originally 
called,  was  to  help  people  between  Jobs,  or 
those  who  were  In  need  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  It  was  not  Intended  as  a  way  of 
living  as  many  people  try  to  make  It  today, 
m  this  time  when  there  Is  work  for  all. 

Many  office-holders  indicate  by  their  ac- 
tions that  they  believe  the  infiuence  of  the 
conservative  citizen  Is  fast  disappearing,  and 
that  the  political  strength  of  the  future  lies 
with  herds  of  voters  In  Welfare  groups.  I  am 
beginning  to  wonder  If  that  Is  true.  It  surely 
may  be.  This  catering  to  the  Welfare  element, 
this  effort  to  win  the  support  of  the  gimme 
crowd,  may  be  the  sure  way  for  the  politician 
to  Slay  In  office.  More  and  bigger  federal 
hand-outs  are  terrible  things  to  contemplate, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  more  and  bigger 
office-holders  are  crawling  on  their  band- 
wagon. 

There  are  about  1000  Community  Action 
Programs  scattered  over  the  country.  They 
have  developed  Into  big  business — not  one 
person  in  100  In  this  area  realizes  how  big  the 
thing  is  right  here  among  us.  Very  few  pri- 
vate enterprises  In  Navarro  County,  and  I'm 
talking  about  retail  and  wholesale  establish- 
ments, manufacturers,  builders,  and  all  the 
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others,  are  as  big  as  the  local  Power  House 
of  Poverty.  These  poverty  boys  have  vehicles 
running  In  every  direction,  big  trucks  and 
little  trucks,  cab  overs  and  pickups,  sedans 
and  station  wagons,  panel  Jobs  and  all  the 
rest.  The  people  hired  to  bead-up  the  many 
so-called  programs  they  have  going  are  the 
owners  of  some  very  high  sounding  titles.  I 
was  told  yesterday  that  the  poverty  boys  are 
putting  In  a  Drivers  School  In  Frost. 

Some  folks  talk  about  the  high  cost  of 
operating  our  public  schools.  It  might  amaze 
these  folks  to  know  that  the  poverty  boys  in 
Navarro  County  spend  as  much  money  as 
do  the  school  districts  of  Frost  and  Big  Grove 
put  together.  The  budget  for  the  Navarro 
County  Action  Committee  Is  about  the  same 
as  the  combined  budgets  of  two  schools  that 
are  in  the  business  of  educating  and  train- 
ing literally  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls; 
schools  conducted  by  dozens  of  men  and 
women  with  college  degrees,  some  of  them 
have  two  or  three,  dedicated.  Intelligent, 
valuable  citizens  who  are  required  to  con- 
tinually up-grade  their  professional  train- 
ing; schools  that  are  administered  by  trustees 
chosen  by  free  elections  and  who  are  respon- 
sible directly  and  day  by  day  to  the  tax- 
payers; schools  which  are  held  strictly  ac- 
countable for  every  act  of  omission  or 
conunlsslon,  real  or  imagined. 

The  poverty  boys  have  available  as  much 
money  as  Is  used  for  the  educational  needs 
of  every  school  child  from  White's  Chapel  to 
Mertens  and  beyond,  from  Navarro  Mills  to 
Emhouse,  from  Sliver  City  to  the  Ellis 
County  line. 

I  fervently  wish  I  could  hear  Just  one 
tenth  as  much  criticism  of  the  Poverty  Power 
House  as  I  do  of  the  School  House. 


THE  MEDIEVAL  TORTURE  OP 
RUDOLPH  HESS 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Monday.  April  28.   1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  my  constituent,  Mr.  Julius 
Epstein,  a  research  fellow  at  the  Hoover 
Institution  on  War,  Revolution,  and 
Peace,  at  Stanford  University.  I  submit 
herewith  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Ep- 
stein which  was  recently  published 
through  the  facilities  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Alliance  and  advocates 
the  release  of  Rudolf  Hess,  a  prisoner  in 
Spandau  Prison  in  Berlin.  The  article 
follows : 

The  Medievai,  Tortttre  of  Rudolf  Hess 
(By  Julius  Epstein) 

Stanford,  Calif. — Spandau  was  one  of  the 
chief  garrison  towns  of  Prussia.  Within  its 
fortifications  It  contained  the  imperial  war 
treasure.  Today  there  is  no  more  Prussia,  and 
no  Imperial  treasure  rests  within  the  con- 
fines of  this  Berlin  suburb.  Only  a  prisoner  Is 
kept  here — Spandau's  last  prisoner — whose 
continued  incarceration  is  an  International 
scandal. 

That  prisoner  Is  Rudolph  Hess,  one-time 
deputy  leader  of  the  Nazi  Party,  second  in 
command  to  Adolf  Hitler. 

On  May  10,  1941,  flying  alone  in  a  Messer- 
schmltt-110  fighter  plane,  Hess,  the  personal 
confidant  of  Der  Fuehrer,  secretly  left  Ger- 
many, landing  his  plane  in  Scotland.  (The 
man  chosen  by  Hitler  to  succeed  Hess  was 
Martin  Bormann.) 

Ever  since  his  flight  from  Germany,  Hess 
has  spent  most  of  his  time  in  prisons — first 
In  England,  then  In  Nuremberg  and,  from 
1946  to  the  present.  In  Spandau. 
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There  are  several  legally  valid  reasons  for 
his  Immediate  release.  One  of  the  lesser 
known  reasons  Is  the  fact  that  Hess  was  de- 
clared Insane  by  two  different  psychiatrists. 

British  psychiatrist  Dr.  J.  R.  Rees  examined 
Hess  shortly  after  he  fied  Germany  In  1941. 
At  that  time,  he  diagnosed  schizophrenia  and 
declared  him  insane.  Seven  years  later,  in 
Spandau,  Hess  was  examined  by  an  American 
psychiatrist,  Dr.  Maurice  Walsh.  Unaware  of 
the  Rees  diagnosis.  Dr.  Walsh  declared  that 
Hess  suffered  from  schizophrenia  and  was 
Insane. 

Both  psychiatrists  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  reveal  what  they  considered  to  be  the  truth 
In  their  official  repyorts.  Dr.  Rees  was  forced 
to  falsify  his  official  report  on  Hess  by  Prime 
Minister  Sir  Winston  Churchill:  Dr.  Walsh 
received  a  similar  order  from  the  surgeon  of 
the  American  garrison  in  Berlin,  Col.  Cham- 
berlain. 

Churchill  did  not  want  to  expatriate  Hess 
to  Germany.  For  one  thing.  Hitler  had  given 
orders  that  Hess  was  to  be  executed  the 
moment  he  set  foot  again  on  German  soil. 
For  another  thing,  Churchill  wanted  Hess  to 
remain  In  England  so  that  he  could  stand 
trial  as  a  war  criminal  after  the  war  ended. 
Col.  Chamberlain  did  not  want  to  contradict 
or  embarrass  the  Soviets,  who  insisted  that 
Hess  was  sane  and  should  therefore  serve  out 
his  life  sentence  In  Spandau. 

Whether  the  diagnoses  of  Drs.  Rees  and 
Walsh  were  correct,  however.  Is  really  Imma- 
terial. What  matters  Is  the  fact  that  the 
diagnoses  represent  the  official  opinion  of 
the  experts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Under  the  assvimptlon  of  Its  veracity, 
the  incarceration  of  Hess  Is  a  violation  of 
Western  law  and  civilized  tradition. 
It  Is  also  a  violation  of  Soviet  law. 
Today,  the  Soviets  frequently  declare  In- 
tellectuals Insane  who  protest  too  much 
against  Soviet  oppression  or  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  lock  them  up  in  Insti- 
tutions in  order  to  avoid  a  public  trial  that 
could  backfire. 

Even  If  Hess  should  be  completely  sane,  as 
most  people  believe — especially  based  on  his 
public  letters  to  his  wife — he  should  now  be 
released.  He  has  been  too  long  imprisoned. 

At  the  Nuremberg  trial.  Hess  had  been 
acquitted  on  two  counts  out  of  the  three  for 
which  he  was  indicted — War  Crimes  and 
Crimes  Against  Humanity.  On  the  third 
count  he  was  found  guilty — he  waged  an 
"aggressive  war." 

"Aggressive  war,"  however,  was  no  statu- 
tory crime  at  the  time  Hess  had  committed 
it.  His  Indictment  on  this  charge — and  his 
subsequent  life  imprisonment  because  of  it — 
is  a  classic  example  of  an  ex  post  facto  law 
condemned  by  all  civilized  nations  and  out- 
lawed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — one  of  Hess'  Jailers. 

The  Western  powers,  represented  at  Nu- 
remberg, never  wanted  Hess  to  serve  more 
than  twenty  years.  This  corresponds  to  West- 
ern tradition.  For  this  reason,  the  three 
powers — the  United  States,  Brlteln  and 
Prance  have  repeatedly  demanded  the  release 
of  Hess  from  Spandau. 

They  constantly  pointed  out  to  the  Soviet 
Government  that  the  continued  imprison- 
ment of  the  man  who  at  one  time  was  deputy 
fuhrer,  was  meaningless.  But  the  Soviets 
would  not  relent.  Because  of  their  stead- 
fast position,  Hess,  imprisoned  under  the 
Pour-Power  Administration,  cannot  be  offi- 
cially released.  All  four  governments  must 
give  their  consent — only  the  Soviet  Union 
has  withheld  consent. 

In  1967.  an  organization.  "Freedom  for 
Rudolf  Hess."  was  founded  In  Germany.  Its 
appeal  for  the  release  of  Hess  has  been  signed 
by  more  than  800  people,  among  them  Nobel 
Prize  winners,  distinguished  statesmen,  well- 
known  lawyers,  humanitarians,  writers  and 
scholars. 
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The  following  1$  but  a  partial  lUt  of  thoee 
who  support  "PraBdom  for  Rudolf  Hess": 

Jean  Anoullh,  author  (Paris);  Seften  Del- 
mer.  publicist  (Bngland);  Andre  FrancoU- 
Poncet.  former  French  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many (Paris);  P«of.  Dr.  Otto  Hahn,  Nobel 
Prize  winner  (sln^e  deceased) ;  Dr.  Kurt  Hll- 
ler,  author  (Oenn^y);  Prof.  W.  Helsenberg, 
Nobel  Prize  wlilner  (Germany);  Ernest 
Junger,  author  (iSermany);  Bishop  D.  Dr. 
LUJe  (Germany)  i  Dr.  Martin  Nlemoeller, 
Lenin  Peace  Prize  winner  (Germany);  Fran- 
cis Noel-Baker,  M«mber  of  Parliament  (Eng- 
land) ;  Lord  Robertson  of  Oakrldge,  House  of 
Lords  (England);  Lord  Russell  of  Liverpool 
(England);  Lord  Sanford,  House  of  Lords 
(England);  Dr.  F^ank  Thless,  author  (Ger- 
many); A.  J.  P. j  Taylor,  historian  (Eng- 
land); Frledrlch  Franz  von  Unruh,  author 
(Germany);  Dr.  Glselher  Wlrslng.  Editor 
(Germany);  and  Bishop  of  Woolwich  (Eng- 
land). " 
Aside  from  the  ioo  people  who  signed  the 
appeal,  the  following  Jurists,  who  had  In- 
dicted and  sentenced  Hess  In  Nuremberg, 
have  publlcally  caljed  for  his  release. 

Sir  Hartley  Sha^icross.  British  Chief  Pros- 
ecutor at  the  Plrsti  Nazi  War  Crimes  trial  at 
Hon.  Lord  Trevetln  and 
Lord    Justice,    Lawrence, 
ternatlonal  Military  Trl- 
who  pronounced  the  life 
!ss  on  October  1,  1946. 
On  January  8,  1988,  he  wrote  to  Wolf  Rued- 
Iger  Hess,  son  of  trie  Imprisoned  Hess: 

"I  have  on  severil  occasions  expressed  my 
opinion  that  Ruciolph  Hess  has  suffered 
enough  and  should  now  be  released.  I  will 
once  more  express  fthese  feelings  to  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  and  hope  very  much 
that  It  may  be  of  some  avail." 

Finally,  the  late  Jimerlcan  Judge  at  the  In- 
ternational Mllltarv  Tribunal  at  Nuremberg 
and  former  Attorniy  General  of  the  United 
States.  Francis  B.  Blddle,  also  demanded 
Hess'  release. 

And  It  Is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the 
late  Sir  Winston  Churchill  long  ago  felt  that 
the  continued  Impjlsonment  of  Hess  served 
no  purpose. 

In  consideration  (if  all  these  facts.  I  wrote 
on  October  28.  1968,  to  Soviet  Premier  Alexel 
Kosygln.  urging  hlia  to  reconsider  his  gov- 
ernments steadfast  opposition  to  the  release 
of  Rudolf  Hess.  I  suggested  that  the  release 
of  Hess  would  be  an  appropriate  gesttire 
In  1968.  the  year  designated  by  the  United 
Nations  as  "Human  Rights  Year." 

Kosygln 's  reply  flially  came  In  the  closing 
days  of  February,  i960.  It  was  virrltten  by 
Alexander  Evstaflevj  Press  Counselor  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  In  Washington.  His  answer, 
on  behalf  of  Kosygln.  Ignores  all  humani- 
tarian consideration^  and  misrepresents  the 
case.  The  letter  states. 

"In  its  statement  if  December  24.  1964  the 
Soviet  Government  I  pointed  out  that  the 
FRG  (Federal  Repu^Uc  of  Germany),  being 
one  of  the  successo^  of  the  former  Hitler 
Reich,  is  legally  resj^nslble  to  punish  every 
war  criminal.  And  nobody  can  free  the  FRG 
from  this  resijonslb^lty.  The  Nazi  criminals 
;d  into  the  catastrophe 
spilled  a  sea  of  man's 
[iven  a  chance  to  evade 
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HOSPITAL  MODERNIZATION  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP  1969 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI  HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


or  nxxNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  col- 
umn by  John  Chamberlain,  a  penetrat- 
ing observer  of  the  Washington  scene, 
appeared  In  the  Chicago's  American. 
Saturday.  April  26.  editorial  page,  and  I 
believe  it  Is  a  very  timely  commentary  on 
the  military  history  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. It  follows: 

WlSTTCTL  Oenksal  Wkstmobeland 
Gen.  William  S.  Westmoreland's  report  on 
his  four  years  as  United  States  commander 
in  Viet  Nam  is.  If  the  publUhed  parts  are 
representative,  a  wistful  apologia  of  a  man 
who  had,  over  the  entire  period,  to  repress 
everything  tought  htm  about  generalship. 
We,  as  a  nation,  did  not  allow  him  to  let  his 
victories  run;  he  couldn't  follow  for  the  kill 
across  the  borders  into  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
the  demilitarized  zone;  we  forbade  him  to 
blockade  the  ports  that  kept  food  and  arma- 
ments flowing  to  the  enemy;  we  did  permit 
him  to  bomb  certain  routes  and  concentra- 
tion areas  in  North  Viet  Nam  and  Laos,  but 
always  with  distinct  limitations  lest  we  scare 
a  civilian;  and  then  we  wondered  why,  in  the 
end,  he  kept  asking  for  more  men. 

STILL    Dm    WELL 

Even  tho  he  was  denied  the  opportunity  to 
use  any  of  the  classic  arts  of  generalship. 
Westmoreland  did  weU.  He  bvUlt  up  American 
power  on  an  Intensive.  Inside-the-clrcle  basis 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  thought  only  a 
"suicidal"  enemy  would  try  to  oust  him.  But 
the  enemy,  at  last  year's  tet.  crossed  him  up 
by  staging  an  offensive,  counting  on  the  local 
populace  to  rise  to  throw  out  the  United 
States  and  its  supposed  "puppet"  govern- 
ment. The  pop\ilace  didn't  rise  (Instead,  It 
looked  upon  the  Viet  Cong  breach  of  the  tet 
vacation-time  truce  as  a  tasteless  horror). 

When  you  don't  let  your  generals  use  their 
skUls,  and  when  you  use  the  draft  to  raise 
the  soldiers  to  flght  a  war  under  conditions 
where  it  would  take  50  years  for  even  a 
genius  to  win  against  an  enemy  who  Is  ready 
to  spend  a  century  or  more  to  reform  his 
lines,  you  are  up  against  an  Impossible  prop- 
ofiltlon. 

The  kids  In  the  colleges,  reading  the  West- 
moreland report,  aren't  going  to  be  edlfled  by 
the  glories  of  serving  one's  country  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  one's  back. 

COUNTRT    WON'T    ACCEPT    IT 


Who  plunged  mankl 
Of  World  War  U  an 
blood  must  not  be 
Justice." 

Mr.  Evstaflevs  ^wer  is  completely 
meaningless  as  far  a$  Hess  U  concerned  He 
has  never  been  the  responsibility  of  the  Bonn 
RepubUc.  He  was,  ai^  still  is,  a  Pour-Power 
liability  of  the  Unltil  States.  Great  Britain 
France  and  the  Sovljet  Union. 

They  alone  are  resbonslble  for  Hess— they 
alone  can  free  him.     [ 

It  U  time  that  th^  Western  powers  com- 
bine their  efforts  tt)  prevent  the  Soviets 
from  letting  Hess  dlej  in  Spandau.  Prolonged 
confinement  of  the  T^-year-old  Hess  is  noth- 
ing less  than  medletal  torture. 


Nobody  can  really  believe  that  you  can  win 
a  war  by  letting  your  enemy  up  off  the  floor 
every  time  you  have  him  down.  President 
Nixon  might  as  well  realize  it:  the  country 
Isn't  going  to  continue  fighting  a  war  that 
way. 

When  the  Red  Chinese  started  coming  over 
the  Talu  river  from  Manchuria  into  North 
Korea,  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  asked  for 
permission  to  bomb  the  bridges.  He  was 
denied  that  permission. 

In  an  off-the-record  interview  with  Bob 
Consldlne,  Ike  Elsenhower  said  he  wouldn't 
have  asked  Washington's  permission  to  go 
after  the  Red  Chinese  In  their  own  sanctu- 
ary: He  would  simply  have  done  it  as  a  mili- 
tary necessity. 

President  Nixon  has  beautifully  eulogized 
Gen.  Elsenhower.  But  did  he  think  of  the 
Consldlne  interview  when  he  read  the  wist- 
ful accounting  of  Gen.  Westmoreland's  four 
years  In  Viet  Nam?  Westmoreland  always  had 
to  ask  permission,  and  he  never  once  had 
permission  to  outmaneuver  his  enemy. 


OP    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24.  1969 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's hospitals  are  desperate  for  help. 
One  third  of  them  have  already  been 
judged  "intolerably  obsolete."  while  the 
other  two-thirds  are  struggling  to  main- 
tain a  balance  between  ballooning  costs 
of  medical  services  and  the  pressing 
need  for  up-to-date  education  and  re- 
search facilities. 

Even  today's  prohibitive  costs  for 
rooms  and  services  have  not  been  able  to 
stem  the  tide.  And  the  fact  that  one- 
third  of  our  hospitals  are  already  woe- 
fully inadequate  is  only  a  warning  of 
what  wUl  come  if  we  do  not  take  action. 
Therefore,  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion which  is  designed  to  save  the  Na- 
tion's hospitals  from  further  deteriora- 
tion; The  Hospital  Modernization  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1969,  a  measure 
which  would  guarantee  up  to  $400  mil- 
lion in  loans  for  the  modernization  of 
hospitals  and  other  health  facilities  dur- 
ing each  of  the  next  3  years,  and  which 
would  provide  Federal  payment  of  up  to 
3  percent  of  the  interest  charges  on 
these  loans. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  program  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  its  first  year 
would  be  $12  million  with  a  maximum 
cost  of  $36  million  in  the  third. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  represents 
a  concerted  eflfort  to  save  our  Nation's 
hospitals  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  we  ignore  the  prob- 
lem now,  we  will  have  it  to  face  next 
year— only  then  it  will  cost  more.  Hospi- 
tal modernization  costs  are  rising  at  a 
rate  of  7  percent  per  year.  Thus,  if  we 
postpone  acting  on  this  legislation  even 
1  year,  we  will  need  another  $719  million 
to  accomplish  the  same  amount  of  work. 
This  problem  is  not  new.  President 
Johnson,  in  a  final  budget  message  to  the 
Nation  advocated  a  program  of  hospital 
modernization  based  on  loan  guarantees 
and  interest  subsidies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  1968  Republi- 
can platform  pledged  support  for  pro- 
grams to  finance  hospital  modernization. 
The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is  in 
accord  with  both  of  these  proposals,  and 
is  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  our  hos- 
pitals at  this  time.  I,  therefore,  urge  the 
Congress  to  take  immediate  action. 


FOUR-STAR    SCAPEGOATS 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the 
hullabaloo  that  has  been  raised  recently 
about  the  military-industrial  complex,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 


Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  24,  1969, 
entitled  "Four-Star  Scapegoats." 

I  commend  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
pointing  out  that  "there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  criticize  the  generals'  incoherent 
answer  to  the  problems  of  limited  war, 
but  many  of  the  most  decisive  mistakes 
were  made  by  civilians,"  with  respect  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  it  is  also  time  that  everyone 
endorse  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  com- 
ment that  "for  the  foreseeable  future  an 
effective  military  force  will  remain  ab- 
solutely essential  to  national  survival." 

I  also  commend  the  last  sentence  of 
the  editorial  which  says: 

What  gets  lost  ...  is  the  first  truth  about 
the  actual  menace  of  a  military-industrial 
complex — the  danger  is  not  that  the  generals 
will  grab  but  that  the  civilians  will  default. 

This  applies  to  civilians  in  all  walks  of 
life: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  24,  1969] 
Four-Stae  Scapegoat 

The  "military-Industrial  complex"  has  be- 
come an  Increasingly  fashionable  bogeyman, 
and  indeed  the  notion  is  spreading  that  the 
generals  have  created  nearly  all  our  national 
Ills  by  running  up  defense  spending  and  In- 
volving us  m  Vietnam.  These  problenas  are 
certainly  serious,  but  making  the  generals 
scapegoats  for  them  obscures  the  actual  les- 
sons to  be  learned. 

The  international  climate  being  what  It 
is.  the  garrison  state  remains  a  real  enough 
long-term  danger,  though  It  ought  to  be  plain 
that  at  the  moment  military  Influence  is  not 
burgeoning  but  plummeting.  This  long-run 
danger  surely  will  not  be  solved  by  turning 
military  officers  into  a  parish  class,  as  much 
as  that  would  please  those  Intolerants  whose 
personality  clashes  with  the  military  one. 
The  danger  requires  a  far  more  sober  diag- 
nosis, and  this  would  find  that  many  of  the 
present  complaints  should  be  directed  not 
at  the  generals  but  at  their  civilian  superiors. 

We  tend  to  agree,  for  example,  with  the 
complaints  that  the  Pentagon  budget  Is 
swollen.  But  It  tells  us  nothing  to  observe 
that  the  officers  press  for  more  funds  for 
their  department;  in  this  they  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  bureaucrat  anywhere.  In- 
deed, the  same  people  who  think  the  gen- 
erals malicious  for  requesting  large  funds 
would  find  it  quite  remiss  If,  say,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
failed  to  make  similar  demands  for  his 
concerns. 

Choosing  among  competing  budget  de- 
mands Is  the  responsibility  of  civilians.  In 
the  Pentagon,  at  the  White  House  and  In 
Congress.  Part  of  the  Current  problem  seems 
to  be  that  in  the  ballyhoo  about  "scien- 
tific" management  of  the  Pentagon,  the  old- 
fashioned  unscientific  Budget  Bureau  re- 
view was  relaxed.  More  generally,  it  needs  to 
be  recognized  that  the  problem  of  fat  In 
the  budget  is  due  less  to  the  generals'  greed 
than  to  a  want  of  competence  or  will  in 
civilian  review. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  true  in  Vietnam. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  to  criticize  the  gen- 
erals' incoherent  answer  to  the  problems  of 
limited  war,  but  many  of  the  most  decisive 
mistakes  were  made  by  civilians. 

Take  the  failure  to  understand  the  escala- 
tion of  our  commitment  implicit  In  supjKJrt- 
Ing  the  coup  against  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  After 
we  had  implicated  ourselves  In  overthrowing 
the  established  antl-Conununlst  government, 
we  could  not  with  any  grace  walk  away  with- 
out a  real  effort  to  salvage  the  resulting 
chaos.  Reasons  of  both  honor  and  interna- 
tional credibility  left  us  vastly  more  com- 
mitted than  before,  and  It  was  almost  solely 
the  work  of  civilians. 

Or  take  the  fateful  decision  to  have  both 
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guns  and  butter,  made  in  1966  when  the  U.S. 
part  of  the  ground  fighting  started  In  earn- 
est. It  was  a  civilian — and  in  no  small  part 
political — decision  to  avoid  mobilization,  to 
build  the  armed  forces  gradually,  to  expand 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  at  a  measured 
rate,  to  commit  the  ground  units  piecemeal. 
All  of  this  Is  In  direct  contradiction  to  the 
thrust  of  military  wisdom.  And  If  the  gen- 
erals did  favor  defeating  the  Communists, 
the  little  public  record  available  also  sug- 
gests they  favored  means  more  commensu- 
rate with  that  goal. 

The  point  Is  not  that  the  generals  neces- 
sarily should  have  been  given  everything 
they  wanted.  The  point  Is  that  the  civilians 
decided  to  do  the  Job  on  the  cheap.  They 
would  have  been  wiser  to  listen  when  the 
generals  told  them  what  means  their  goal 
required,  then  to  face  the  choice  between 
allocating  the  necessary  means  or  cutting  the 
goal  to  fit  more  modest  means.  This  discord 
between  means  and  goals  is  In  a  phrase  the 
source  of  our  misery  In  Vietnam,  and  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  It  rests  not  on  mili- 
tary shoulders  but  civilian  ones. 

Blaming  the  generals  for  these  problems 
maligns  a  dedicated  and  upstanding  group 
of  public  servants.  More  than  that,  it  ob- 
scures the  actual  problem  with  the  military- 
industrial  complex  Itself.  For  the  real  long- 
term  danger  Is  that  the  garrison  state  will 
evolve  through  precisely  the  type  of  falling 
that  led  to  fat  In  the  budget  and  trouble  In 
Vietnam. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  an  effective  mili- 
tary force  win  remain  absolutely  essential 
to  national  survival.  An  effective  force  de- 
pends on  generals  who  think  and  act  like 
generals.  If  they  worry  about  funds  for  de- 
fense and  Communist  advances  In  Asia,  It  is 
because  that  Is  what  we  pay  them  to  worry 
about. 

That  the  nation  needs  people  to  worry 
about  such  things  certainly  does  release 
potentially  dangerous  forces  that  need  to  be 
controlled.  The  military's  responsibility  for 
controlling  them  Is  passive,  to  avoid  political 
Involvement,  and  our  officer  corps  has  a 
splendid  tradition  in  that  regard.  The  more 
difficult  task  of  active  control  Is  essentially 
a  civilian  responsibility,  and  the  modem 
world  makes  it  a  terrible  responsibility.  But 
make  no  mistake,  civilian  control  depends 
squarely  on  the  will  and  wisdom  of  civilian 
leaders. 

This  simple  but  crucial  understanding  gets 
lost  in  the  emotional  antl-mlUtarlsm  grow- 
ing increasingly  prevalent.  What  gets  lost, 
that  Is,  Is  the  first  truth  about  the  actual 
menace  of  a  military-Industrial  complex — 
the  danger  Is  not  that  the  generals  will  grab 
but  that  the  civilians  will  default. 


YOUNG   GENERATION   IN   WAR 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
question,  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  touched 
a  nerve  in  all  Americans.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  these  nerve  endings  surface  in 
protest  marches  and  antiwar  headlines, 
while  the  majority  of  long-suffering 
Americans  go  ahead  and  do  the  job  that 
must  be  done. 

I,  too.  am  antiwar.  Never  could  I  con- 
done the  brutality,  the  horrors,  and  the 
cruelties  of  war.  But  I  am  not  anti-Amer- 
ican. I  am  not  against  old-fashioned  pa- 
triotisni.  Yet  I  am  saddened  that  the 
peaceniBs.  well  intentioned  or  not.  have 
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emerged  with  such  vocal  and  headline 
strength.  I  wager  the  ideologists  and  the 
theorists  and  the  iconoclasts  will  rue  the 
day  that  they  attempted  to  divert  the 
United  States  from  our  leadership  in  the 
free  world. 

All  intellectual  reasoning  and  rationale 
combined  does  not  equate  with  the  young 
soldier  in  the  jungle  with  the  hammer 
cocked  for  the  live  round  in  the  chamber 
of  his  M-1.  The  American  youngster  in 
the  rice  paddies  and  the  jungles  is  the 
flesh  and  blood  stuff  this  country  is  made 
of.  Always  it  has  been  and  always  it  will 
be  the  ready  response  of  Americans  to 
the  call  to  arms  that  keeps  this  Nation 
strong.  In  the  words  of  George  Wash- 
ington : 

If  we  are  to  secure  the  peace  It  must  be 
known  at  all  times  that  we  are  ready  for  war. 

Frankly,  I  am  weary  of  reading  about 
blood  baths  in  filing  cabinets,  draft  es- 
cape routes  to  Canada  or  Sweden,  and 
bonfires  of  draft  cards.  I  am  tired  of  the 
SDS  attempts  to  control  our  college  cam- 
pus by  violence  or  force.  Protest  is  noth- 
ing new;  this  coimtry  was  founded  on 
protest.  But  the  headline  space  does  not 
reflect  the  true  spirit  of  America  and 
probably  never  has.  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  said: 

We  live  In  the  midst  of  cJarms;  anxiety 
beclouds  the  future:  we  expect  some  new 
disaster  with  each  newspaper  we  read. 

Fortunately,  a  reflective  voice  is  now 
being  heard.  Wick  Fowler,  a  veteran  Tex- 
as newspaperman,  is  in  Vietnam  as  a 
war  correspondent.  Wick  is  no  stranger 
to  wars,  past  and  present.  This  is  his 
second  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 

Wars  consume  young  men,  both  sol- 
diers and  writers,  but  Wick  Fowler  is 
not  a  young  man.  He  is  a  lumbering, 
overweight,  middle-aged  journalist  who 
•writes  from  experience,and  maturity.  He 
is  not  content  to  sit  in  a  headquarters 
war  office  to  receive  handouts  and  bul- 
letins. Wick  gets  out  with  the  men  in 
the  lU-deflned  lines  of  battle.  He  sweats 
with  them  from  heat  and  fear. 

And  he  writes  his  stories  of  individ- 
uals, not  massive  manuevers.  Today.  I 
want  to  share  with  you  Wick's  observa- 
tions from  Due  Pho.  He  gives  a  vivid 
account  of  how  our  flghting  men  react 
to  the  stress  of  battle  and  propaganda 
and  yet  rally  from  their  hidden  reser- 
voirs of  strength.  This  article,  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Austin -American, 
gives  us  the  true  perspective  on  our 
younger  generation: 

(Prom  the  Austin  (Tex.)   American,  Apr.  22, 

1969) 

YoTTNG  Generation  in  War 

(By  Wick  Fowler) 

Due  Pho,  Vietnam. — This  embattled  coun- 
try has  revealed  so  \ivldly  the  real  character 
of  the  generation  of  young  people  which  we 
oldsters  feared  might  someday  lead  our  na- 
tion downhill. 

Maybe  we  oldsters  should  chastise  our- 
selves for  some  derelictions  In  maintaining 
the  good  qualities  of  a  great  nation  turned 
over  to  us  years  ago.  This  oldster  has  no 
qualms  about  the  future  of  our  country 
when  It  Is  ttimed  over  to  the  type  of  young- 
ster fighting  In  Vietnam  for  the  survival  of 
our  generation  and  those  to  follow. 

The  kid  over  here  In  the  uniform  of  our 
country  dislikes  war  even  more  than  the  one 
who  escaped  to  Canada  or  Sweden  to  avoid 
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mlUtary  service.  $ut  he  demonstrates  heroic 
manliness  that  brings  tears  to  the  eyea  of 
oommanders,  wba  can  trace  their  own  fight- 
ing careers  back  t«  World  War  n.  The  young- 
ster, usually  18  or  19  years  of  age.  Is,  In  many 
cases,  a  high  school  dropout.  In  a  brief  period 
over  here  he  baa  grown  up  matured  and 
la  educated  to  th^  recUlstlc  facts  of  life  and 
sxirvlval. 

He  can  lead  hit  squad  with  high  quality 
In  Judgment,  courage  and  ability  when  the 
squad  leader  Is  knocked  out.  He  braves  the 
worst  type  of  heavy  enemy  fire  to  attempt 
the  rescue  of  those  fellow  Americans  or  allies 
who  have  been  wounded  or  trapped  by  the 
vicious,  tricky  Communist  enemy. 

His  pay  is  small  by  comparison  with  Jobs 
back  home.  But  tie  pitches  money  Into  a 
pot  gladly  for  thtf  rebuilding  of  a  school  or 
for  an  orphanage  of  young  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren. He  shares  his  rations  with  them  when 
he  enters  a  village  where  the  enemy  has 
murdered  and  terrorised  the  civilians. 

In  a  field  of  fire,  the  wounded  call  out  the 
word  "medic."  T|iere  Is  Instant  response. 
Take  It  from  a  combat  platoon  leader. 

"We  were  lylnd  flat  behind  some  rocks 
under  heavy  flrei^  he  recounted.  "Not  far 
away  came  the  cali  of  medic'  The  kid  lying 
next  to  me  ran  Qoward  the  voice.  He  was 
killed.  Abother  m^ved  over  to  the  area.  He 
mafle  lt."~ 

Every  commander  pays  high  tribute  to  the 
men  he  commands] 

So  many  voluntarily  request  extended  tours 
of  flghOng  In  Vletiam.  They  go  home  for  30 
days  of  leave  and]  then  return.  Why?  They 
believe  In  what  thiy  are  doing,  even  though 
most  had  no  Idea  Where  Vietnam  Is  located 
or  how  our  countri  became  committed  to  Its 
survival  from  the  murderous  surge  of  a  Com- 
munist Ideology  dedicated  to  taking  over  con- 
trol of  the  world. 

From  a  hUltop  ^t  this  brigade  base  close 
to  the  sea,  this  reporter  can  recall  clearly 
the  nearby  beach  where  Operation  Double 
Eagle  sent  thousaiids  of  Marines  ashore  In 
January  1966.  Oth^r  military  forces  fought 
toward  them  from  the  Interior  to  entrap  the 
tricky  enemy,  HereJ  they  are  still  fighting  an 
enemy  that  Is  dug  Into  hillside  bunkers  and 
caves,  difficult  to  reach  even  when  artillery 
shells  and  Jetted  bofnbe  pound  the  hillside. 

Just  an  hour  ag()  a  battalion  commander 
was  flying  overhet^ln  a  helicopter.  It  banked 
for  a  sharp  turn.  Teree  ground  shots  hit  the 
colonel.  His  battalion  quickly  heard  the  sad 
news  and  the  men  hie  had  commanded  sought 
approval  of  Immeaate  assault  of  the  sus- 
pected enemy  poslttons  without  waiting  for 
big  bombs  to  go  in  nrst. 

No  wonder  that  a  commander's  eyes  mois- 
ten when  he  talks] about  the  kids  flghtlng 
over  here.  | 

3  that  sense  of  humor 
irs  that  relaxed  the  boys 
ar  n  when  tension  held 
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Also,  there  are  a  couple  of  conscientious 
objectors  serving  here  as  medics,  whom  this 
oldster  met.  They  had  been  taught  to  believe 
that  learning  to  use  a  weapon  breeds  premed- 
itated murder.  They  are  noncombatants  who 
work  under  enemy  Are  and  difficult  circum- 
stances to  help  save  life  and  limb. 

But  they  said  their  views  have  been 
changed  by  what  they  have  experienced  and 
witnessed.  One  Is  leartUng  to  fire  the  M-18 
rlfie.  The  other  said  he  would  do  anything 
he  could  to  keep  a  soldier  from  being 
wounded.  He  realizes  what  the  Communists 
would  do  If  they  took  over  the  world. 
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And   there   Is   al 
among  the  youngs 
flghtlng  in  World 
the  upper  hand. 

He  seeks  relaxatlo 
cartoons,    comics 
movies    and    ente 
much  to  the  passln^ 

One  of  the  men  h 
aganda  pamphlet  d 


.  Mall  from  home,  funny 
kusic,  sports,  occasional 
iinment  groups  add  so 
nof  time. 
aded  this  oldster  a  prop- 
^tributed  by  North  Viet- 
nam. There  were  qu0tes  from  a  speech  oppos- 
ing the  Vietnam  wafl  which  they  claimed  was 
made  by  a  OS  senator  in  1967.  The  other  side 
showed  a  photograph  of  an  antiwar  demon- 
stration In  a  big  ^rs  city.  The  purported 
speech  maker  was  defeated  at  the  polls. 

Seldom  do  you  hefer  the  Paris  peace  talks 
mentioned.  The  youngsters  know  they  will 
be  here  vmtll  their  diity  tours  are  ended.  They 
know  that  occupation  will  continue,  as  In 
Korea. 

There  Is  a  questloto.  What  kind  of  Texas, 
or  any  of  the  other  «  states,  are  these  young 
men  going  to  find?  will  the  anti-war  demon- 
strators have  the  gutt  to  face  them?  They  do 
not  have  the  nerve  to  come  over  here  with 
their  signs  and  shoiits.  Will  criminals  and 
reckless  drivers  greet  their  return? 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  ever  In  our  expanding  econ- 
omy the  consumer  is  Increasingly  faced 
with  more  numerous  and  complex  choices 
as  to  what  to  buy.  Lacking  effective  rep- 
resentation within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  protect  their  Interests,  our 
Nation's  consumers  often  find  themselves 
in  a  quandary  In  determining  whether 
they  are  getting  good  value  for  their 
money.  Earlier  this  session  It  was  my 
prlvUege  to  cosponsor  a  bill  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs.  The  sponsor  of  this 
laudable  and  sorely  needed  piece  of  legis- 
lation was  my  close  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  Ben  Rosenthal,  who  has 
long  been  a  champion  of  the  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent for  inclusion  In  the  Record  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  Congressman  Rosen- 
TH.^L  on  consumer  issues  before  a  busi- 
nessmen's convention  on  April  2L 
Congressman  Rosenthal  was  introduced 
that  day  by  the  former  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  Endicott  Peabody,  whose 
remarks  I  also  include  in  the  Record  : 

iNTBODUCnON       BY       FORMER       GOV.       ENDICOTT 

Pkabodt  for  Congressman  Benjamin  Ro- 
senthal AT  THE  National  Mass  Merchan- 
DisiNo  Retail  Foundation  Convention  in 
THE  Tratmore  Hotel,  Atlantic  Crry    NJ 
April  21,  1969 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  when  Ollle  Cohen 
and  Murray  Candlb  of  King's  Department 
Stores.  Inc.  asked  for  my  assistance  in  se- 
curing Congressman  Rosenthal's  presence 
today,  I  was  more  than  happy  to  help  bring 
you  the  foremost  leader  in  Congress  who 
exemplifies  your  motto  for  this  convention: 
"Progress  through  Dedication  to  Shopper 
and  Community." 

From  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  Con- 
gress, when  as  a  Congressman  from  Queens, 
he  served  on  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  House,  his  inltlaUve  and  drive  enabled 
him  to  use  this  as  a  forum,  not  for  higher 
prices  for  the  farmers,  but  for  lower  prices 
for  the  consumers.  Soon  after  this,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  so  Junior  In  service,  he  has 
become  early  in  his  career  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Special  Inquiries  on 
Consumer  Representation  in  the  Federal 
Government.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  Food  Marketing  and  recently 
completed  a  brilliant  report  on  supermarkets. 


As  the  principal  sponsor  of  bills  filed  this 
year  to  create  a  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  which  has  been  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin.  Congress- 
man Rosenthal  is  not  only  respected  by  his 
colleagues  but  admired  as  well.  He  has  estab- 
lished a  brilliant  record  in  the  short  space  of 
six  years  and  If  his  future  matches  his  past, 
he  Is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  more  in- 
volved In  the  roles  of  our  country  and  in 
Its  industries. 

Congressman,  while  we  know  that  you  are 
familiar  with  your  audience,  let  me  intro- 
duce them  to  you.  The  Mass  Merchandising 
Retail  Foundation  has  a  membership  of  2,500 
discount  department  store  leaders  in  the 
country.  In  a  short  time,  it  has  blazed  a  trail 
of  success,  unxisual  even  for  a  country  like 
the  United  States. 

Promoting  progress  through  dedication  to 
shopper  and  community  has  resulted  in 
markup  reductions  of  almost  fifty  percent 
(50%)  with  consequent  large  gain  to  the 
consumer.  As  a  result,  the  indxistry  is  credited 
with  annual  sales  approaching  20  billion 
dollars  In  the  United  States  alone  where  it 
employs  three  quarters  of  a  million  people 
serving  the  consumer.  This  group  cf  retail 
leaders  is  never  content  to  stand  still  or  to 
rest  on  its  laurels.  Through  their  own  initia- 
tive and  through  this  foundation,  many  new 
techniques  and  methods  are  being  evolved  to 
meet  the  dynamics  of  the  new  market.  They 
are  rendering  a  service  as  you  are  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  am  happy  to 
have  brought  such  excellent  together  in  one 
room. 

I    proudly    present    to    you    your    speaker. 
Congressman  Benjamin  Rosenthal. 


Statement  of  Congressman  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  of  New  York,  Before  the  Na- 
tional Mass  Merchandising  Convention. 
Tratmorx  Hotel.  Atlantic  Cptt.  N.J,, 
April  21,  1969 

I  greatly  appreciate  this  chance  to  ad- 
dress the  Fourth  National  Convention  of  the 
Mass  Merchandising  Retail  Foundation. 
I  am  always  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  taUc  to  responsible  businessmen  about 
consumer  issues. 

Although  the  Willie  Mae  Rogers  appoint- 
ment as  Special  Consultant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs  has  provided  of- 
clal  Washington  with  its  fair  share  of  laugh- 
ter, the  reasons  behind  that  appointment 
provide  some  answers  to  these  important 
questions:  Why  has  the  evolution  towards 
consumer  rights  been  so  difficult  and  pain- 
ful a  process:  and  why  has  American  busi- 
ness resisted,  to  the  extent  it  has,  legislative 
reforms  so  necessary  to  the  establishment 
of  consumer  Justice  In  the  American  mar- 
ketplace? 

Those  advisors  to  President  Nixon  who 
recommended  Miss  Rogers'  appointment — 
many  of  them  ex- businessmen — fell  prey  to 
the  mistaken  belief  that  what  is  good  for 
American  business  is  good  for  the  U,S.A.  and 
that  a  wealthy  industrial  society  Is  neces- 
sarily a  great  society.  The  business  com- 
munity frequently  refuses  to  accept  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  its  consumers  because  it  has 
a  misconceived  responsibility  to  its  stock- 
holders. The  business  community  cannot  dis- 
pel the  distrust  of  consumers  and  their 
spokesmen  in  and  out  of  government,  be- 
cause It  cannot  divest  itself  of  the  false  logic 
that,  because  business  depends  on  consumer 
acceptance  for  its  survival,  all  of  its  actions 
are  necessarily  in  the  consumer's  best 
interest. 

What  renders  this  "logic"  false.  Is  the  in- 
credible effectiveness  of  motivational  research 
and  mass  advertising  technique  In  manipu- 
lating pubUc  tastes;  the  Inability  of  con- 
sumers to  make  rational  Judgments  in  an 
overwhelmingly  complex  marketplace:  and, 
most  Importantly,  the  fact  that  competitors 
are  similarly  preoccupied  with  a  single- 
minded  concern  for  profit. 


Were  General  Motor's  loyalties  with  the 
consumer  or  the  stockholders  when  It  con- 
tinued to  design  cars  for  style  and  speed  and 
not  safety,  In  the  face  of  50,000  auto  deaths 
annually  on  our  highways? 

Were  the  loyalties  of  some  of  our  largest 
drug  companies  with  their  consumers  or  with 
their  stockholders  when  they  falsified  safety 
data  to  physicians  and  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  Insisted  on  earning 
unconscionable  profits? 

Is  the  loyalty  of  Greyhound  with  the  con- 
sumers or  stockholders  when  it  resists  the  In- 
stallation of  seat-belts  In  Its  busses? 

Where  Is  the  loyalty  of  our  nation's  rail- 
roads when  they  deliberately  p>ermlt  the  de- 
terioration of  passenger  service  In  order  to 
Justify  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion their  abandonment  of  the  {Mssenger 
business? 

Where  Is  the  loyalty  of  our  biggest  food 
processors  when  they  continue  to  fiaunt  the 
spirit  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
and  when  they  subtly  reduce  the  net  con- 
tents of  food  packages  without  an  accom- 
panying reduction  In  price? 

Where  Is  the  loyalty  of  our  supermarket 
chains  and  oil  comp>anles  when  they  continue 
to  feature  games  and  gimmicks  Instead  of 
price  and  quality? 

Is  the  loyalty,  finally,  of  TV  and  appliance 
dealers  with  their  customers  or  with  their 
bank  accounts  when  they  sell  old  "model 
year"  goods  and  advertise  them  as  "new  In 
cartons"? 

And  so,  quite  candidly,  while  the  theme 
of  this  convention — "Progress  Through 
Dedication  to  Shopper  and  Community"  rep- 
resents an  admirable  Idea,  It  will  moot  likely 
be  translated  by  the  majority  here  Into  a 
dedicated  program  of  profit  boosting  with  the 
conscience-salving  belief  that  for  every  satis- 
fied stockholder  there  are  a  thousand  satis- 
fied customers.  Or,  in  the  language  of  the 
program  for  this  convention  "Profits  .  .  . 
Progress  .  .  .  Productivity".  But  the  fact  Is 
that  the  consumer  Interest  and  the  producer 
interest  are  not  always  synonymous.  The  fact 
is  that  the  buying  habits  of  the  type  of  satis- 
fled  consumer  that  I  envisage,  or  a  Ralph 
Nader  envisages,  would  not  always  result  In 
the  highest  profits  for  all  business  ventures. 
Conversely,  Increased  profits  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  satisfied  consumers. 

The  free  enterprise  system  with  Its  give 
and  tAke  in  the  market  place  is  essentially 
healthy  and  constructive.  But  it  sometimes 
appears  to  me  that  businessmen  at  all  le- 
vels— from  producers  to  retailers — are  in- 
volved la  a  gigantic  bait  and  switch  scheme: 
today's  tjrpical  consumer  is  tempted  Into  the 
marketplace  by  promises  of  product  perfec- 
tion. But  the  system  that  produces,  pro- 
motes, sells  and  services  that  product  can 
more  accurately  be  characterized  by  the  real- 
ity of  planned  obsolescence  and  poor  quality 
control;  by  the  fanciful,  frivolous  or  decep- 
tive advertising  it  permits;  by  the  withhold- 
ing of  unfavorable  p>erfonnance  data  from 
the  public;  by  the  absence  of  meaningful 
and  understandable  warranties  and  guaran- 
tees; by  the  promotion  of  irrelevant  product 
endorsements;  by  the  existence  of  underpaid 
and  underlnformed  salesmen  on  the  show- 
room floor;  by  the  omnipresence  of  unreliable 
auto,  TV,  or  appliance  repairmen.  And  so, 
the  great  free  enterprise  promise  all  too  often 
proves  an  Illusion! 

What  can  we  all  do,  government  and  in- 
dustry together,  to  make  the  free  enter- 
prise system  not  merely  efficient  and  proflt- 
able,  but  also  equitable  and  Just  to  all 
those  Involved  In  its  operation — consumers, 
workers,  and  businessmen? 

We  can  begin  by  debunking  some  old 
myths  and  by  reciting  some  new  realities: 

Myth  Number  One  Is  that  the  American 
consumer  Is  the  best  protected  and  moet 
effectively  represented  consumer  In  the 
world.  The  reality  Is  that  almost  every  na- 
tion in  Western  Europe  administers  consum- 
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er  laws  and  programs  that  are  far  more  re- 
sponsive to  consumer  needs  than  those  avail- 
able m  the  United  States,  The  existence  of 
Cabinet-level  Departments  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  government  testing  of  consumer 
products,  consumer-oriented  codes  for  ad- 
vertising content,  and  comprehensive  label- 
ing of  products  are  commonplace  in  the 
European  economic  system.  None  exist  here. 

Myth  Number  Two  Is  that  the  American 
consumer  is  the  best  educated,  most  sophis- 
ticated tmd  Informed  consumer  In  the  world. 
The  reality  Is  that  while  many  Americans 
are  knowledgeable  about  purchases  In  the 
marketplace,  the  great  proliferation  and  di- 
versity of  products  and  their  increasingly 
exotic  nature,  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
identify  the  "best  buy"  generaUy  or  the  moet 
useful  purchase  for  an  Individual  consumer. 

Myth  Number  Three  is  that  the  free  en- 
terprise system  Is  somehow  the  private  do- 
main of  the  businessman  and,  concomitantly, 
that  government  should  stay  out.  The  real- 
ity is  that  the  consumer,  along  with  the 
producer  and  the  worker.  Is  an  Indispensa- 
ble part  of  the  free  enterprise  trlumverate. 
All  share  Its  risks  and  oIJ  are  entitled  to  Its 
rewards.  Government — federal,  state,  and 
local — has  a  responsibility  to  protect  and 
represent  consumers  to  the  same  extent  and 
with  the  same  vigor  that  the  Interests  of 
commerce  and  labor  are  protected. 

Would  those  who  oppose  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  In  this 
country  also  renounce  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Its  representation  of  Ameri- 
can business  interests  here  and  abroad? 
Would  those  who  regard  truth-ln-lendlng 
and  packaging,  auto  safety  and  other  con- 
sumer laws,  as  Improper  legislative  Inter- 
ference, also  reject  the  right  of  Congress 
to  enact  laws  erecting  trade  barriers  for  the 
protection  of  U.S.  Industries?  Would  those 
who  would  deny  the  right  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment to  make  public  the  results  of  its 
product  testing — kindly  stop  advertising 
that  your  products  are  approved  by  the 
government  or  meet  US,  standards! 

Myth  Number  Four  is  that  U.S  products 
compete  in  a  highly  competitive  marketplace 
and  that  consumers  are  thereby  shielded 
from  unworthy  goods  or  serlces.  The  reality 
Is  that  the  most  meaningful  form  of  com- 
p>etltlon  in  our  marketplace  Is  not  between 
Ford  products  and  General  Motor's  products 
or  between  Kellogg's  products  and  General 
Mill's  products,  but  rather,  between  their 
advertising  agencies  Product  competition  Is 
not  a  toe-to-toe  confrontation  on  the  merits, 
performance  feature  for  performance  fea- 
ture, but  Is  too  often  a  contest  between  com- 
peting slogans,  endorsements,  and  advertis- 
ing mumbo-Jumbo.  Ask  yourself  this:  What 
would  an  oil  company  rather  have — the  best 
gasoline  or  the  exclusive  rights  to  the  only 
service  station  game  on  the  market? 

Myth  Number  Five  may  very  weU  be  the 
moet  cruel  and  most  crucial  of  all.  It  Is  that 
the  only  valid  consumer  protection  Interest 
exists  In  combating  the  unconscionable  door- 
to-door  salesman,  the  disreputable  ghetto 
merchant,  or  the  fly-by-nlght  home  repair 
operator.  The  reality,  however,  as  recent  dis- 
closures have  shown  and  as  I  have  att«npted 
to  demonstrate.  Is  that  the  plight  of  the  con- 
sumer Is  a  24-hour-a-day.  365  days-a-year 
phenomenon  and  Involves  some  of  our  larg- 
est Industries  and  producers. 

Not  all  businessmen,  it  must  be  said.  Ig- 
nore their  responsibilities  to  the  American 
consumer.  The  business  community  is  not 
a  monolith  In  its  relations  with  the  consum- 
ing public  Leadership  In  the  struggle  for 
consumer  rights  will  moet  Ukely  come  from 
business  organizations,  such  as  yours,  whose 
members  deal  directly  with  the  consuming 
public. 

There  exists  between  retailers  and  con- 
sumers an  unusual  community  of  Interests 
not  found  elsewhere  In  the  marketplace.  Let 
me  name  some  of  these  common  Interests: 
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First,  the  consumers'  fight  for  lower 
prices  from  retailers  is  your  fight  for  lower 
prices  from  manufacturers  and  \/holesalers; 

Second,  the  consumers'  wish  for  more  un- 
derstandable, meaningful  guarantees  and 
warranties  Is  your  wish  to  avoid  liability  and 
blame  for  defective  products  that  you  sell; 

Third,  the  consumers'  goal  for  more  in- 
formation to  make  better  choices  Is  your 
interest  in  preventing  the  return  of  mer- 
chandise by  dissatisfied  customers. 

A  plan  to  overcome  this  "information  gap" 
is  currently  being  tried  on  a  large  scale  In 
Great  Britain;  and,  at  my  prompting,  on  a 
much  smaller  experimental  basis  by  Feder- 
ated Department  Stores  In  America.  It  Is 
the  "Tel-Tag"  program  whereby  performance 
criteria  are  established  for  a  given  consumer 
product  and  then  different  brands  of  that 
product  are  performance  tested  against  those 
common  criteria.  Federated  Department 
Stores  Is  now  in  the  process  of  establishing 
such  performance  standards  for  electric  per- 
colators, steam/spray  Irons,  and  kitchen 
blenders. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  advantages  this 
labeling  system  will  offer  to  confused  shop- 
pers, consider  Its  public  relations  value  to 
Federated.  Or  consider  the  public  relations 
value  to  the  small  Chicago  supermarket 
chain  that  lists  the  on-the-shelf  prices  for 
each  of  Its  food  products  by  unit  weight, 
that  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  consumer 
to  figure  out  on  his  feet  that  the  28  ounce 
Jar  of  Sklppy  peanutbutter  for  99c  Is  slight- 
ly less  expensive  per  ounce  than  the  18  ounce 
Jar  at  67c. 

The  discount  department  store  Industry, 
because  of  Its  direct  dealing  with  consumers, 
because  of  its  desire  to  sell  good  quality  prod- 
ucts at  a  reduced  price,  and  because  of  Its 
basic  neutrality  regarding  which  brand  is 
sold.  Is  in  a  unique  position  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  business-consumer  relations. 

Not  only  can  the  discount  department 
store  operator  emulate  the  example  of  Fed- 
erated Stores  by  making  it  easier  for  the 
customer  to  know  what  he  is  actually  buy- 
ing, you  can  insist  that — 

(1)  Advertising  claims  are  truthful.  Dont 
sell  two  pairs  of  $10  shoes  for  $15,  and  call 
it  a  "One-Half  Price  Sale"; 

(2)  You  can  insist  that  your  service  re- 
pairmen are  scrupulously  honest; 

(3)  You  can  plainly  show  on  your  billing 
statement  the  true  interest  rate  on  the  un- 
paid balance; 

(4)  You  can  identify  which  of  the  goods 
you  carry  meet  Federal  flammablllty  or  other 
product  labeling  standards; 

(5)  You  can  put  maximum  pressure  on 
suppliers  to  keep  their  costs  and  prices  down; 

(6)  You  can  testify  constructively  before 
Congressional  Committees  which  consider 
consumer  legislative  proposals; 

(7)  And.  of  course,  you  can  refuse  to  ease 
up  on  your  store-wide  discount  after  cus- 
tomer loyalty  has  been  established. 

But  let  us  not  believe  that  even  the  most 
enlightened  industry  Initiatives  can  ever 
completely  replace  constructive  governmental 
consumer  programs  and  activities  in  Wash- 
ington. Because  the  consimiier  Interest,  like 
commerce  Itself,  is  frequently  Interstate  In 
character.  It  is  Inevitable  that  the  con- 
sumers' fortunes  are  likely  to  be  affected, 
for  good  or  for  111,  by  Federal  programs,  prac. 
tlces,  and  procedures.  After  several  years  ex- 
perience on  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  and  as  Chairman  of  Its 
Special  Consumer  Inquiry,  I  am  convinced 
of  two  things: 

First,  there  is  no  continuing,  even- 
handed  and  effective  representation  of  con- 
sumers' Interest  in  the  councils  of  govern- 
ment. Spokesmen  who  are  committed  ex- 
clusively to  the  consumer  Interest  either 
dont  exist  at  all  or  have  little  control  over 
the  declslon-tnaklng  processes  of  government. 

Second,  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
consumer-protection    at    the    Federal    level 
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must  be  directed,  in  the  main,  to  structural 
and  organizational  deficiencies  In  the  exist- 
ing consiuner-protectlon  apparatus.  If  a  sense 
of  direction  Is  to  be  brought  to  the  many 
consumer  prograoui  of  the  government.  If 
meaningful  coordination  Is  to  be  achieved  so 
that  program  duplucatlons  and  gaps  can  be 
eliminated,  a  greater  degree  of  central  con- 
trol must  be  established. 

A  better  coordbiated  sind  more  effllcent 
Federal  consvunei^-protectlon  apparatus  Is 
not  only  of  Importance  to  constmiers — It  Is 
Important  to  businessmen  as  well.  Those  of 
you  who  oppose  tlie  creation  of  a  centralized 
statutory  Federal  agency  for  consiimers  might 
consider  that  yon  will  likely  have  a  more 
objective  and  balanced  hearing  before  such 
an  agency  on  mattjirs  of  interest  to  you  than 
In  an  aroused  national  press  or  before  a 
Congress  reacting  hastily  to  a  thalidomide 
tragedy  or  a  slrallkr  Industry  abuse. 
Let  me  give  you  j some  examples: 
( 1 )  While  It  may  be  Impossible  for  con- 
sumers to  locate  I  the  one  correct  Federal 
agency  out  of  the  nine  that  now  handle 
Trutb-ln-Lendlng  [matters,  It  might  be  In- 
convenient or  confusing  for  businessmen  as 
well: 

|ty  be  necessary  for  con- 
le  Commerce  Departznent, 
Administration,  and  the 
ilssion  on  a  fair  packag- 
3blem,  biislnessmen,  too, 
might  be  caught  I  up  In  any  Inconsistent 
policies; 

(3)  While  the  purposes  of  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  might  {be  thwarted  by  the  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  between  the  Commerce 
Department,  the  ^C,  and  the  FDA,  It  will 
likely  be  the  business  reputation  of  some 
manufacturers  whi  will  sufTer  the  most; 

(4)  The  Public  Health  Services"  failure  to 
properly  implement  the  Radiation  Control 
Act  In  the  face  of  tecent  reports  of  excessive 
z-radlatlon  emlssiqn  of  TV  sets  on  Long  Is- 
land may  ultlmat^y  pose  a  greater  danger 
to  the  sales  of  coior  TV  sets  than  to  the 
health  of  the  viewer; 

(5)  The  difficulty  experienced  by  Industry 
In  working  with  oqe  or  more  of  the  Ave  fed- 
eral agencies  concetned  with  consumer  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  ciirtalnly  works  a  hardship 
on  the  ghetto  resid(  nt;  but  It  almost  certain- 
ly win  also  defeat  the  theme  of  this  conven- 
tion— "Dedication  1 5  .  .  .  Community". 

I  am  confident  that  present-day  muck- 
rakers — we  now  call  them  consumer  sp>okes- 
men — will  Uve  to  iiee  their  efforts  accepted 
or  even  praised  by  the  businessmen  who  to- 
day fear  legislation  which  might  mterfere 
wtth  tbelr  hlstorica  lalssez  falre  prerogatives. 

What,  then.  Is  th  s  future  of  consumerism? 
Let  me  first  say  tha  t  its  future  Is  not  tied  to 
the  fate  of  any  o;  le  President  or  any  one 
political  party.  Th  s  "consumer  Interest"  Is 
not  a  politician's  di  earn  or  a  man-made  phe- 
nomenon any  more  than  the  "producer  in- 
terest" is  a  publicist's  dream  or  a  Madison 
Avenue-made  creat  on.  The  consumer  Inter- 
est is  a  reel  and  vital  economic  force  with 
growing  political  appeal. 

The  consumer  nay  not  be  a  king  or  a 
queen  In  the  marlcetplace  but  he  will  be 
heard  through  otl;  er  more  articulate  and 
more  effective  spok  >smen  In  the  futiire.  For 
the  Upton  Sinclairs,  the  Lincoln  Steffans,  and 
other  muckrakers  of  our  parents'  generation 
are  being  replaced  l  y  Individuals  and  groups 
which  will  match  Ir  influence,  sophistication 
and  organization  the  best  of  American  busi- 
ness. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  an  organiza- 
tion like  yours?  I  an  i  asking  you  to  Join  ranks 
with  the  consumer  movement  when  you  can 
and  o;^K>se  them  oqly  when  you  must.  If  In- 
dustry delays  or  th\*|art8  the  legitimate  rights 
of  consumers,  the  Inderal  Government  may 
be  forced  to  act  sooner  or  more  drastically. 
Don't  force  the  consumer  to  choose  between 
industry  and  the  Federal  Government.  If  you 
do,  both  the  consun|er  and  Industry  will  lose. 
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Instead,  Join  the  consumer  In  furthering  his 
legitimate  goals.  He  may  still  go  to  Washing- 
ton with  his  problems,  but  he  will  go  lees  fre- 
quently and  with  an  Improved  understanding 
of  your  special  problems  and  your  good  will. 
The  ultimate  result  will  be  a  better  economic 
system  and  a  better  society. 


April  28,  1969 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NKW    TORK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  submit  for  public  information  the 
following  statement  of  my  personal 
finances: 

Thb   1968  Financial  Statement  or  Repre- 
sentative Richard  D.  McCarthy 

As  of  December  31,  1968,  my  assets  consist 
mainly  of  two  homes;  one  in  Buffalo  and  one 
in  Bethesda,  Maryland.  I  estimate  my  equity 
in  these  at  $17,500. 

My  personal  property  consists  of  a  1965 
Ford  automobile,  miscellaneous  personal 
property  including  furniture  and  clothing 
with  a  total  value  of  $13,000.  In  addition  I 
have  cash  and  other  family  assets  of  $9,900. 

Aside  from  mortgage  debts  on  both  homes, 
I  have  no  major  outstanding  indebtedness. 
All  gifts  valued  over  $8.00  were  ret\imed.  I 
have  no  other  business  except  that  of  39th 
District  Representative.  During  1968,  I  took 
no  trips  outside  the  United  States  at  govern- 
ment exp>ense. 

My  Income  in  1968  was  as  follows: 

Salary $30,  000.  00 

Rent  from  home  in  Buffalo 1, 300. 00 

Articles  written  for  publication..  500. 00 

Total  Income 31,800.00 

Itemized  listing  of  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
conduct  of  Congressional  duties  which  were 
not  paid  by  the  federal  government: 

Travel : 
To,  from,  and  within  the  39th 

District   $3,137.62 

Factfinding    trip    to    Europe — 

airfare  and  expenses 774.00 

Total 3,911.89 

Washington  office  expenses: 

Equipment   498.24 

Recording   534.62 

Tapes  67.42 

Total 1, 100. 28 

Subscriptions  to  newspapers  and 

periodicals    351.11 

Dues 268.00 

Entertainment   849.  68 

Miscellaneous  (small  contribu- 
tions, flowers,  etc.) 77.48 

Total    1,546.27 

Total    expenses 6.568.44 

No  member  of  my  family  serves  on  my  paid 
Congressional  staff. 

Members  of  Congress  receive  annual  al- 
lowances for  stationery,  stamps,  telephone, 
telegraph  and  for  their  Washington  and 
home  offices.  They  are  also  reimbursed  for 
one  trip  to  and  from  their  home  districts  for 
each  month  that  Congress  Is  In  session  plus 
one  roimd  trip  at  the  beginning  of  each  ses- 
sion. However,  for  me,  and  I  assume  I  am 


like  most  members  in  this  respect,  the  allow- 
ances are  not  sufficient  to  cover  expenses  ac- 
tually Incurred. 

My  1968  taxes  (Federal,  State  of  New  York, 
City  of  Buffalo,  Erie  County  and  Montgom- 
ery Coimty,  Md.)  totaled  $6,568.12. 

My  net  1968  Income,  after  expenses  and 
taxes,  on  which  my  wife,  five  children  and 
myself  lived,  was  $19,673.44. 


April  28,  1969 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE RICHARD  D.  MC- 
CARTHY 


DECLARATION  FOR  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  ON  OCCASION  OP 
ISRAEL'S  2 1ST  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28,   1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  a  declaration  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  signed  by  226  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  occasion  of 
Israel's  21st  birthday : 
Declaration  for  Peace  in  the  MmoLx  East 

On  the  occasion  of  Israel's  21st  birthday, 
we  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  people  of 
Israel  on  their  progress;  the  absorption  of 
more  than  1,250,000  refugees  and  Immigrants; 
the  reclamation  of  the  land;  the  develop- 
ment of  their  economy;  the  cultivation  of 
arts  and  sciences;  the  revival  of  culture  and 
civilization;  the  preservation  and  strength- 
ening of  democratic  Institutions;  their  con- 
structive cooperation  In  the  International 
community. 

On  this  21st  anniversary  we  express  our 
concern  that  the  people  of  Israel  are  still 
denied  their  right  to  peace  and  that  they 
must  carry  heavy  defense  burdens  which 
divert  human  and  material  resources  from 
productive  pursuits. 

We  deeply  regret  that  Israel's  Arab  neigh- 
bors, after  three  futile  and  costly  wars,  still 
refuse  to  negotiate  a  final  peace  settlement 
with  Israel. 

We  believe  that  the  Issues  which  divide 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  can  be  resolved  In 
the  spirit  and  service  of  peace,  If  the  leaders 
of  the  Arab  states  would  agree  to  meet  with 
Israelis  In  face-to-face  negotiations.  There 
Is  no  effective  substitute  for  the  procedure. 
The  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be  psirties 
to  the  settlement.  We  oppose  any  attempt  by 
outside  powers  to  impose  halfway  measures 
not  conducive  to  a  permanent  peace. 

To  ensure  direct  negotiations  and  to  secure 
a  contractual  peace  settlement,  freely  and 
sincerely  signed  by  the  parties  themselves, 
the  United  States  should  oppose  all  pressures 
upon  Israel  to  withdraw  prematurely  and 
unconditionally  from  any  of  the  territories 
which  Israel  now  administers. 

Achieving  peace,  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
win  be  In  a  position  to  settle  the  problems 
which  confront  them.  Peace  will  outlaw  bel- 
ligerence, define  final  botmdarles,  end  boy- 
cotts and  blockades,  curb  terrorism,  promote 
disarmament,  facilitate  refugee  resettlement, 
ensure  freedom  of  navigation  through  inter- 
national waterways,  and  promote  economic 
co-operation  in  the  Interest  of  all  people. 

The  U.N.  cease  fire  should  be  obeyed  and 
respected  by  all  nations.  The  Arab  states 
have  an  obligation  to  curb  terrorism  and  to 
end  their  attacks  on  Israel  civilians  and 
settlements. 

We  deplore  one-sided  U.N.  resolutions 
which  Ignore  Arab  violations  of  the  cease  fire 
and  which  censure  Israel's  reply  and  counter- 
action. Resolutions  which  condemn  those 
who  want  peace  and  which  shield  those  who 
wage  war  are  a  travesty  of  the  U.N.  charter 
and  a  blow  to  peace. 

The  United  States  should  make  it  clear  to 
all  governments  in  the  Near  East  that  we  do 


not  condone  a  state  of  war,  that  we  persist 
In  the  search  for  a  negotiated  and  contrac- 
tual peace,  as  a  major  goal  of  American 
policy. 

Gordon  Allott  of  Colorado;  Birch  Bayh 
of  Indiana;  Wallace  P.  Bennett  of 
Utah;  Alan  Bible  of  Nevada;  Edward 
W.  Brooke  of  Massachusetts;  Quentin 
N.  BuRBicK  of  North  Dakota;  Robert  C. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia;  Cldtoro  P. 
Case  of  New  Jersey;  Marlow  W.  Cook 
of  Kentucky;  Norrib  Cotton  of  New 
Hampshire;  Alan  Cranston  of  Cali- 
fornia; Barry  L.  Goldwater  of  Ari- 
zona; Charles  E.  Goodell  of  New 
York;  Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee;  Ed- 
ward J.  GuRNEY  of  Florida;  Fred  R. 
Harris  of  Oklahoma;  Philip  A.  Hart 
of  Michigan;  Vance  Hartke  of  Indi- 
ana; Spessaro  L.  Holland  of  Florida; 
Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington; 
Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New  York;  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts;  War- 
ren G.  Magnuson  of  Washington; 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 
Gale  W.  McGee  of  Wyoming;  Georgk 
McGovern  of  South  Dakota;  Thomas 
J.  McIntyre  of  New  Hampshire;  Lex 
MrrcALF  of  Montana;  Jack  Miller  of 
Iowa;  Walter  F.  Mondale  of  Minne- 
sota; Joseph  M.  Montoya  of  New 
Mexico;  Frank  E.  Moss  of  Utah; 
George  Mitrphy  of  California;  Ed- 
mund S.  MusKiE  of  Maine;  Gayloro 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin;  John  O.  Pastore 
of  Rhode  Island;  Claiborne  Pell  of 
Rhode  Island;  Charles  H.  Percy  of 
Illinois;  William  Proxmire  of 
Wisconsin;  Abraham  Ribicoff  of  Con- 
necticut; William  B.  Saxbe  of  Ohio; 
Richard  S.  Schweikeh  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvama; 
T'heodohe  F.  Stevens  of  Alaska; 
Joseph  D.  Tydings  of  Maryland;  Har- 
rison A.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey; 
Ralph  Yarborocgk  of  Texas;  Stephen 
M.  Young  of  Ohio;  signatories  of 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Watkins  M.  Abbitt  of  Virginia;  Brock 
Adams  of  Washington;  Joseph  P. 
Addabbo  of  New  York;  Carl  Albert  of 
Oklahoma;  Bill  Alexander  of  Ar- 
kansas; Glenn  M.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia; Frank  Annttnzio  of  nilnols; 
Thomas  L.  Ashley  of  Ohio;  WnxiAM 
H.  Atres  of  Ohio;  William  A.  Barrett 
of  Pennsylvania;  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
of  Maryland;  Mario  Biaggi  of  New 
York;  EIoward  O.  Biester,  Jr.,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 
of  New  York;  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn 
of  Georgia;  Ray  Blanton  of  Tennes- 
see; John  a.  Blatnik  of  Minnesota; 
Edward  P.  Boland  of  Massachusetts; 
John  Brademas  of  Indiana;  Prank  J. 
Brasco  of  New  York;  W.  E.  (Bill) 
Brock  of  Tennessee;  William  S. 
Broomfield  of  Michigan;  Clarence  J. 
Brown.  Jr.,  of  Ohio;  Garry  Brown  of 
Michigan;  Joel  T.  Broyhill  of  Vir- 
ginia; John  Buchanan  of  Alabama; 
James  A.  Burke  of  Massachusetts; 
Phillip  Burton  of  California;   James 

A.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hugh  L.  Carey  of  New  York;  Elford 
Cederbcrg  of  Michigan;  Emanuel  Cel- 
LER  of  New  York;  Prank  M.  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania;  Del  Clawson  of  Cali- 
fornia; Jeffery  Cohelan  of  California; 
Harold  R.  Collier  of  BUnois;   Barber 

B.  Conable.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  Silvio 
O.  CONTE  of  Massachusetts;  Robert  J. 
Corbett  of  Pennsylvatnia;  James  C. 
CORMAN  of  Callforma;  R.  Lawrence 
CouGHLiN  of  Pennsylvania,  Wm.  C. 
Cramer  of  Florida;  Glenn  Cunning- 
ham of  Nebraska;  Emilio  Q.  Daddario 
of  Connecticut;  Dominick  V.  Daniels 
of  New  Jersey;  James  J.  Delaney  of 
New  York;  John  H.  Dent  of  Pennsyl- 
vama.   Samuel    L.    Devine    of    Ohio; 
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Charles  C.  Dices.  Jr.,  of  Michigan; 
W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn  of  South  Caro- 
lina; Tkaddeus  J.  Dulski  of  New  York; 
Florence  P.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey; 
Don  Edwards  of  California;  Joshua 
Eilbxrg  of  Pennsylvania;  PVank  E. 
Evans  of  Colorado. 

George  H.  Fallon  of  Maryland;  Leonard 
Farbstein  of  New  York;  Dante  B.  Fas- 
cell  of  Florida;  Michael  A.  Feigran  of 
Ohio;  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  of  New  York; 
O.  C.  Fisher  of  Texas;  Daniel  J.  Flood 
of  Pennsylvania;  Gerald  R,  Ford  of 
Michigan;  Donald  M.  Fraser  of  Min- 
nesota; Samuel  N.  Frudel  of  Mary- 
land; James  P.  Pulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Richard  Fulton  of  Tennessee; 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagebb  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Edward  A.  Garmatz  of  Maryland; 
Joseph  M.  Gaydos  of  Pennsylvania; 
Tom  S.  Oettyb  of  South  Carolina;  Rob- 
ert N.  Giaimo  of  Connecticut;  Sam 
Gibbons  of  Florida;  Jacob  H.  Gilbert 
of  New  York;  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of 
Texas;  Kenneth  J.  Gray  of  Illinois; 
William  J.  Green  of  Pennsylvania; 
Martha  W.  Griffiths  of  Michigan; 
Gilbert  Gude  of  Maryland. 

Seymour  Halpern  of  New  York;  Jambs 
J.  Hanley  of  New  York;  Richard  T. 
Hanna  of  California;  Julia  Butler 
Hansen  of  Washington:  James  Harvey 
of  Michigan;  Wayne  L.  Hays  of  Ohio; 
Margaret  M.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts; Henry  Helstoski  of  New  Jersey; 
Chet  Holifield  of  California;  Prank 
J.  Horton  of  New  York;  James  J. 
Howard  of  New  Jersey;  William  L. 
Hunoate  of  Missouri;  Edward  Hutch- 
inson of  Michigan;  Charles  S.  Joel- 
son  of  New  Jersey;  Robert  W.  Kab- 
TENMEiER  Of  Wlsconsln;  Edward  I. 
Koch  of  New  York;  Peter  N.  Kyros 
of  Maine;  Delbert  L.  Latta  of  Ohio; 
Clarence  D.  Long  of  Maryland;  Al- 
LARD  K.  LowENSTEiN  Of  New  York; 
Donald  E.  Lukens  of  Ohio. 

Richard  D.  McCarthy  of  New  York; 
Robert  McClory  of  Illlnlos;  John  W. 
McCormack  of  Massachusetts;  Joseph 
M.  McDade  of  Pennsylvania;  John  J. 
McFall  of  California;  Martin  B.  Mc- 
Kneally  of  New  York;  Torbert  H. 
Macdonalo  of  Massachusetts;  Clark 
MacOregor  of  Minnesota;  James  R. 
Mann  of  South  Carolina;  Thomas  J. 
Meskill  of  Connecticut;  Abner  J. 
MiKVA  of  Illinois:  George  P.  Miller 
of  California;  Joseph  O.  Minish  of 
New  Jersey;  Patsy  T.  Mink  of  Hawaii; 
William  E.  Minshall  of  Ohio;  Chester 
L.  MizE  of  Kansas;  William  S.  Moor- 
HEAO  of  Pennsylvania;  F.  Bradford 
Morse  of  Massachusetts;  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  of  Maryland;  John  E.  Moss  of 
California. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix  of  Pennsylvania;  Thom- 
as P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts; 
Richard  L.  Ottinger,  of  New  York:  Ed- 
ward J.  Patten,  of  New  Jersey;  Thomas 
M.  Pelly,  of  Washington,  Claude  Pep- 
per, of  Florida;  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  of 
California;  J.  J.  Pickle,  of  Texas; 
Alexander  Pirnie,  of  New  York;  Beet- 
ram  L.  PoDELL,  of  New  York;  Melvin 
Price,  of  Illinois:  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
of  Illinois;  ToM  Railsback,  of  Illinois; 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  of  California;  Henry 
S.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin;  Howard  W. 
Robisok,  of  New  York;  Peter  W. 
RoDiNO,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey;  Byron  G. 
Rogers,  of  Colorado;  Paul  G.  Rogers, 
of  Florida;  Daniel  J.  Ronan,  of  Illi- 
nois; F^ED  B.  RooNEY,  of  Pennsylvania; 
John  J.  Rooney,  of  New  York;  Benja- 
min S.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York;  Ed- 
ward R.  Roybal,  of  California;  William 
F.  Ryan,  of  New  York;  Fernand  St 
Germain,  of  Rhode  Island;  William  L. 
St.  Onge.  of  Connecticut;  James  H. 
ScHEUER,    of    New    York;    Garner    E. 
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Shriver,  of  Kansas;  B.  F.  Sisk,  of 
California;  Henry  P.  Smith  III,  of  New 
York;  J.  Wiluam  Stanton,  of  Ohio,- 
Sam  Steiger,  of  Arizona;  Robert  G. 
Stephens.  Jr.,  of  Georgia;  Louis 
Stokes,  of  Ohio;  Samuel  S.  Strattom, 
of  New  York;  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  of 
Missouri. 
Robert  Tapt,  Jr.,  of  Ohio;  PLFrcHE* 
Thompson  of  Georgia;  John  Tunnet 
of  Callforma;  Morris  K.  Udaxj;,  of 
Arizona;  James  B.  Utt,  of  California; 
Lionel  Van  Dexrlin,  of  California; 
Charles  A.  Vanik  of  Ohio;  Joseph  P. 
Vigortto  of  Pennsylvania;  Jerome  R. 
Waldie  of  California;  G.  Robert  Wat- 
kins  of  Pennsylvania.;  John  C.  Watts 
of  Kentucky;  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr., 
of  Ohio;  William  B.  Widnall  of  New 
Jersey;  Lawrence  G.  Williams  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Bob  Wilson  of  California; 
Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New  York; 
Chalmers  P.  Wylie  of  Ohio;  Sidney  B. 
Yates  of  Illinois;  Gus  Yatron  of 
Pennsylvania;  Clement  J.  Zablocki  of 
Wisconsin;  signatories  of  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


DON'T  LOOK  NOW,  BUT— 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  28,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
times  in  the  past  one  felt  like  a  voice 
in  the  wilderness  when  criticizing  the 
Federal  Government  for  its  vast  spending 
programs,  usurpation  of  State,  local,  and 
individual  functions,  informational 
blackouts,  to  name  a  few  issues.  Con- 
sequently, when  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion party  or  ideological  opposltes  echo 
some  of  the  themes,  it  is  a  bit  satisfying, 
to  say  the  least.  As  author  John  D.  Lofton 
points  out  in  the  Periodical  Review  of 
March  26,  1969,  a  trio  of  prominent 
Democrats  have  recently  come  forth 
"with  some  amazingly  candid  comments, 
admissions  and  predictions,"  taking  to 
task  the  Democrat  Party.  Unfortunately, 
according  to  Mr.  Lofton,  the  root  cause 
was  not  discussed:  "the  bankruptcy  of 
modern  liberalism  as  manifested  in  our 
two-party  system  by  the  Democrats." 

The  above-mentioned  article  by  John 
D.  Lofton  entitled  "D  -  -  -  -  Those 
Democrats"  appearing  in  the  March  26 
issue  of  Periodical  Reiiew  follows: 

D Those  Democrats  :  A  Biased  Look  at 

Liberal  Articles 
(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 

In  a  recent  trilogy  of  articles  appearing 
almost  simultaneously  in  three  different  Lib- 
eral magazines,  a  trio  of  prominent  Demo- 
crats have  taken  an  unusually  introspective 
look  at  their  party  and  come  forth  with  some 
amazingly  candid  comments,  admissions  and 
predictions. 

Writing  in  "The  Nation's"  magazine,  former 
speaker  of  the  House  of  the  California  State 
Legislature  Jesse  (Big  Daddy)  Unruh.  has 
examined  the  much-discussed  old  Democratic 
coalition  and  found  It  to  be  on  its  death- 
bed. 

"The  old,  dependable  power  blocs  are 
deteriorating,  and  they  are  not  being  re- 
placed," laments  Unruh. 

"This  process  of  deterioration  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years  and  has  been  Ignored 
by  Democrats.  Now  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  Richard  Daley  cannot  deliver  Illinois, 
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find  Tezaa  as  th4  only  Southern  state  to  vote 
Democratic.  .  .  .  "It  U  not  so  much  that  the 
New  Deal  ootait^on  baa  left  the  Democratic 
Party  aa  the  goils  of  the  Democratic  Party 
have  changed  In  response — If  In  sluggish 
response — to  th<  changing  needs  of  society, 
and  the  blocs  lii  the  old  co&lltlon  do  not 
share  theee  new  goals." 

tJnruh  noted  tbat  long  Democratic  Incum- 
bencies In  manjf  statehouses  and  In  Wash- 
Ing^n,  and  an  erroneous  belief  that,  come 
what  may,  certain  large  groups,  of  citizens 
will  support  DenlocratB  anyway,  have  led  to  a 
breakdown  of  communication  with  the 
voters. 

"But  Americatt  voters  in  the  mass  have 
demonstrated  a  growing  ability  to  split  their 
tickets  with  gre^t  sophistication,  especially 
when  offices  at  stjake  have  high  visibility,"  he 
said,  "party  loyalty  cannot  sustain  the  Demo- 
crats over  the  l(^ng  haul;  we  shall  have  to 
start  explanlng  ^bat  we  advocate  and  why." 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundl. 
Unrilh  also  criticized  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Admlnl8tr|itlon  in  an  area  In  which 
he  has  special  k|iowledge.  Federal-State  re- 
lations. Viewed  tfom  the  state  level,  he  said, 
the  great  falling  ^of  this  Administration  was 
its  Big  Government  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems, "^parentl^  In  its  continuing  fascina- 
tion wljtb.the  Ne*v  Deal,  the  Administration 
insisted  upon  thfe  central  governments  su- 
perior ability  to  formulate  and  administer 
programs." 

This  failure  toj  allocate  control  for  maxi- 
mum effect  will  Joom  large  In  the  next  few 
years.  Unruh  predicts. 

Lastly,  Unruh  iwke  openly  on  a  subject  of 
hyper  sensitivity  (to  Democrats  everywhere: 
The  Credibility  C^p. 

"The  Democratic   Party  must  commit  it- 
self to  complete  nonesty,  both  in  the  formu- 
lation and  execution  of  policy  and  Its  day-to- 
a  political  apparatus  .  .  . 
telling  the  truth  during 


day  functioning 
We  must  start  b! 
election  periods. ' 

Writing  in 
in   "The  Atlantic 
House  Press  Seer 
ceptlvely  observ 


same  vein  in  an  article 
magazine,  former  White 
^ary,  Bill  Moyers,  very  per- 
that  while  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's "bucket  pill  program"  stirred  the  old 
depression-recession  fears  for  one  more  hur- 
rah, this  type  of  appeal  is  one  that  prob- 
ably cannot  be  w4rmed  over  again  in  1972. 

"Old  coalition  |  voters,  however,  will  In 
themselves  not  b^  enough.  The  deep  South 
is  lost,  possibly  fir  good.  Older  factions  are 
dribbling  off.  The  farmers  who  nudged  Tru- 
man to  victory  ia  1948  went  for  Nixon  in 
1968  .  .  .  Youngerlunlon  members  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted,?  he  said. 

Moyers  also  too^  issue  with  the  often  ad- 
vanced argument  |hat  the  ultimate  salvation 
of  the  Democratic  jParty  lies  with  the  emerg- 
ence of  a  new  upper  middle  class. 

"Consider  youtli"  he  writes.  "Voters  under 
25  still  fait  short  cf  the  more  than  19  million 
registered  Americans  who  are  65  and  over 
.  .  .  For  all  the  soutid  and  fury  from  the  Left 
in  early  1968,  NlxAn  and  Wallace  took  more 
tban  half  of  the  uiider-30  vote  in  November. 
"The  affluent  aid  college  educated  have 
exceptional  voter  burnout  records,  but  this 
is  a  mixed  blessing  for  Democrats.  It  may 
prove  Just  a  Llbenl  conceit  that  their  num- 
bers Inevitably  swdl  as  education  levels  rise; 
last  year  Nixon  attracted  54  percent  of  the 
college  educated." 

Then  In  a  remarkable  moment  of  candor, 
Moyers  conceded  the  truth  of  candidate 
Nixon's  remarks  laj  t  year  that  the  Democrats 
Invariably  preach  more  than  they  can 
practice. 

"Liberals  tend  t>  be  apocalyptic  at  heart 
and  in  speech,"  hn  admitted,  "and  Richard 
Nixon  was  Justified  in  accxislng  Demorcats  of 
promising  far  mor«  than  they  could  produce 
in  social  welfare." 

In  a  touching  little  aside.  Moyers  related 
Just  how  bad  thlnjs  have  gotten  by  telling 
how  even  his  own  father  last  year  seriously 
considered  defectin  g  to  the  enemy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"And  so  my  own  father  .  .  .  felt  constrained 
to  explain  in  apologetic  tones  to  me  why  be 
was  distressingly  tempted  to  vote  Republi- 
can: 'I  can't  vote  for  Wallace  becavise  he's 
a  hater,  but  my  own  party  doesn't  seem  to 
understand  how  to  keep  the  country  from 
falling  apart,  or  that  that  is  what  some  of  the 
people  want  to  happen.' 

"We  loet  millions  like  bim  last  year,"  says 
Moyers,  "who  felt,  not  without  some  cause, 
that  Democratic  compassion  for  the  under- 
dog has  in  latter  days  evoked  a  bewildered 
tolerance  of  extremism." 

Democrat  nmnber  three  to  weigh  In  with 
his  assessment.  Is  Ous  Tyler,  vice  president  of 
the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union  (ILGWU).  Tyler,  writing  in  the  "New 
Leader"  magazine,  believes  that  despite  the 
OOP's  being  in  control  of  the  White  House 
anil  thus  historically  at  a  disadvantage  as 
far  as  off-year  election  gains  are  concerned, 
there  is  still  a  good  chance  of  Republican 
advances  in  1970. 

"In  the  marginal  districts  (where  House 
members  won  by  less  than  10  in  1968)  the 
GOP  holds  28  seats,  the  Democrats  41,  leav- 
ing the  Democrats  more  exposed  in  hotly 
contested  areas,"  says  Tyler.  "Only  14  per- 
cent of  the  GOP  delegation  is  marginal, 
while  about  20  percent  of  the  Democratic 
delegaUon  is  in  the  risk  zone." 

Tyler  feels  that  a  Republican  victory  In 
1970  would  be  more  than  a  refutation  of  a 
political  theory.  It  would  prove  that  the 
American  people  did  not  fall  the  Democrats 
in  1968  out  of  pique  or  confusion,  but  re- 
jected the  party  out  of  deep-seated  anger. 

"Such  a  public  demonstration,"  Tyler  con- 
cludes, "would  strongly  suggest  that  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  Nixon  era." 

Now  I  happen  to  believe  that  the  most 
Interesting  and  salient  thing  about  these 
articles  is  not  that  we  see  the  spectacle  of 
Democrats  criticizing  Democrats  but  rather 
that  In  all  the  thousands  of  words  of  criti- 
cism none  of  the  three  address  themselves  to 
the  principal  reason  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  old  Democratic  coalition:  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  modem  Liberalism  as  manifested 
in  our  two  party  system  by  the  Democrats. 
News  commentator  David  Brlnkley  put  It 
best  last  year  when  he  told  a  Johns  Hopkins 
University  audience  that  a  swing  to  Con- 
servatism was  inevitable  because  Liberalism 
had  abandoned  Its  basic  prlncple:  "to  keep 
the  people  free  from  a  domineering,  hard- 
nosed  government  always  pushing  us 
around." 

The  two  mainstays  of  the  Liberal  move- 
ment, labor  and  the  Federal  government, 
Brlnkley  charged,  have  become  arrogant, 
self-serving  and  forgetful  of  the  people  It 
had  been  designed  to  serve. 
In  short,  he  said,  "Liberals  are  lasers." 


April  28,  1969 


THE  UNO  PEACE  ARMY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  28.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  renewed 
move  for  an  International  military  force 
to  be  commanded  by  the  UNO — subject, 
of  course,  to  a  Russian  veto — has  been 
reinstituted  by  a  panel  of  some  26  Amer- 
icans including  Charles  W.  Yost,  present 
U.S.  chief  delegate  to  the  UNO.  All  the 
more  reason  for  adoption  of  my  bill, 
House  Resolution  169. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  a 
U.N.  special  report  from  the  Sunday  Star 
of  April  27  and  the  text  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 169  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 


(From  tbe  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star 

Apr  27,1969) 

Panxl  of  U.S.  Experts  Revives  Idea  or  U.N. 

Peace  Armt 

(By  William  R.  Frje) 

Untted  Nations,  N.Y. — Is  the  prospect  of 
a  U.N.  army  to  keep  the  peace  really  dead? 

A  panel  of  36  Americans  headed  by  Tale 
President  Kingman  Brewster  Jr.,  does  not 
think  so.  Even  the  Soviet  Union  might  be 
persuaded  a  U.N.  army  would  be  in  Its  in- 
terest, the  experts  believe. 

The  panel's  reasoning  was  contained  In  a 
55-page  report  Issued  today  by  the  United 
Nations  Association  of  the  United  States. 
Tbe  report  is  the  result  of  nearly  a  year's 
study. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  now  chief  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations,  was  on  the  panel  until 
he  was  assigned  to  his  present  post. 

DANGEROUS    DECADE    SEEN 

The  group  starts  from  the  premise  that 
the  decade  of  the  1970s  will  be  so  explosively 
dangerous,  and  that  the  prospect  of  direct 
U.S.  involvement  in  many  of  the  likely  wars 
will  be  so  distasteful  ("no  more  Vietnam," 
In  their  words)  that  almost  any  reasonable 
price  should  be  paid  for  an  alternative  U.N. 
authority  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  price  the  panel  suggests  Washington 
pay,  in  terms  of  concessions  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  large.  It  consists  of  two  essential 
parts: 

1.  Agreement  to  Russia's  basic  demand  that 
U.N.  peacekeeping  efforts  be  placed  under  the 
Security  Council  veto. 

Tbe  panel  hedges  a  bit  on  this,  proposing 
that  tbe  option  of  relying  on  the  veto-free 
General  Assembly  be  kept  open  (and  saying 
Russia  might  be  glad  of  this  opportunity, 
too,  if  Red  China  were  to  get  veto  power) . 

The  group  similarly  would  hedge  by  keep- 
ing appropriations  power  veto-free  and  by 
leaving  executive  command  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary  general. 

But  for  all  other  essential  purposes,  and 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  when 
to  dispatch  a  U.N.  army,  the  five  great 
powers  would  be  given  control. 

This,  the  panel  argues,  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  disadvantage,  since  there  oould  be 
times  when  the  United  States  would  wish  to 
block  U.N.  action. 

DTTES    ARREARS    CITED 

2.  WlUlngness  by  the  United  States  to  help 
pay  off  Soviet  and  French  dues  arrears  for 
past  peace  armies.  The  panel  suggests  that 
once  Moscow  and  Paris  were  to  cough  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  money  they  owe,  Washington 
put  in  the  other  third. 

This  would  be  a  hard  pill  for  many  Ameri- 
cans to  swallow,  but  the  panel  says  in  effect 
that  it  is  the  only  way  the  United  Nations 
will  ever  get  an  army. 

Much  of  this  program  would  have  the 
effect  of  ratifying  and  rendering  Irreversible 
the  Soviet  victory  of  1964-65  in  the  so-called 
■Article  19  crisis,"  the  struggle  In  which  Rus- 
sia and  France  successfully  fought  off  de- 
mands that  they  help  pay  for  U.N.  peace 
armies  of  which  they  disapproved. 

They  would  never  again  be  asked  to  do  so. 
But  the  panel  said  It  could  envisage  circ\im- 
stances  in  which  Russia,  as  well  as  the  West, 
might  be  glad  to  have  a  U.N.  army  available. 

There  would  be  Communist  troops  avail- 
able, among  others  in  the  proposed  20,000  to 
25,000-man  army  (plus  15,000  reserves). 

These  troops  would  not  come  from  any  of 
the  great  powers;  rather  they  would  be 
drawn  from  medium-sized  countries,  of 
which  more  than  30  already  have  had  ex- 
perience In  serving  In  U.N.  forces. 

Private  soundings  taken  with  Soviet  dip- 
lomats are  known  to  have  elicited  indications 
of  affirmative  Interest  in  this  kind  of  project. 

Indeed,  the  Russians  have  said  publicly 
that  they  are  willing  to  revive  negotiations. 
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d(»inant  since  1947,  for  a  U.N.  army  under 
Article  43  of  the  Charter — which  would  put 
it  under  the  veto. 

Among  tbe  group  which  made  the  study, 
in  addition  to  Brewster  and  Yoet,  were  Gen. 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  former  NATO  and  Ko- 
rea commander:  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Vietnam, 
and  Cyprus  peace  negotiator,  and  Ernest  A. 
Gross,  former  deputy  U.S.  delegate  to  tbe 
United  Nations. 


H.  Res.   169 
(Mr.  Rarick  submitted  the  foUovrtng  reeolu- 
tion;   which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs) 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances which  may  arise  In  the  future  per- 
taining to  situations  in  which   the  United 
States  la  not  already  involved,  the  commit- 


ment of  tbe  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  boetilitleB  on  foreign  territory  for 
amy  purpose  other  than  to  repel  an  attack 
on  the  United  States  or  to  protect  United 
States  citizens  or  property  properly  will  re- 
sult from  a  decision  made  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  processes,  which  In  ad- 
dition to  appropriate  executive  action,  re- 
quire affirmative  action  by  Congress  specially 
Intended  to  give  rise  to  such  commitment. 


SENATE— rwesrfa^/,  April  29,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  our  fathers,  and  our  God, 
whose  mercies  are  new  every  morning, 
impart  to  Thy  servants  who  labor  in  this 
house  the  grace  of  the  One  who  said, 
"Whoever  would  be  greatest  among  you, 
let  him  be  the  servant  of  all." 

Be  with  all  the  people,  but  especially 
wilt  Thou  attend  the  youth  of  this  land 
that  as  they  pursue  new  ways  they  may 
be  mindful  of  their  heritage  and  seek 
to  fulfill  all  worthy  aims  under  Thy  sov- 
ereignty, in  the  spirit  of  ordered  freedom, 
ever  respectful  of  their  fellow  man  and 
of  his  property.  Graciously  attend  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  in  communities  of 
learning,  on  missions  of  mercy,  on  er- 
rands of  peaceful  service  abroad,  and  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  guarding  them  in  mo- 
ments of  temptation  and  strengthening 
them  in  hours  of  peril,  that  they  may 
honor  Thee  in  all  their  ways  and  ever 
advance  Thy  kingdom. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  25,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  AND 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT  OP 
1966— MESSAGE  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-110) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  received 
on  April  28,  1969,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Senate  of  April  25,  1969,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
120  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  I  am  trans- 
mitting herewith  for  the  Information  of 
the  Congress  the  Second  Annual  Report 
on  the  administration  of  the  Act. 

The  report  covers  the  period  January 
1  through  December  31,  1968. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  Whttb  Hottse,  April  28,  1969. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ACT  OP 
1966— MESSAGE  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-109) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived on  April  28,  1969,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Senate  of  April  25.  1969, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
202  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966.  I 
am  transmitting  herewith  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress  the  Second  An- 
nual Report  on  the  administration  of 
the  Act. 

The  report  covers  the  period  January 
1  through  December  31,  1968. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  April  28,  1969. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT- 
MESSAGE  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-108) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  received 
on  April  28,  1969,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  of  April  25.  1969,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Caived  out  of  swampland  at  our  coim- 
try's  birth,  the  Nation's  Capital  city  now 
sets  a  new  test  of  national  purpose.  This 
was  a  city  that  men  dared  to  plan — and 
build  by  plan — laying  out  avenues  and 
monuments  and  housing  in  accordance 
with  a  common  rational  scheme.  Now 
we  are  challenged  once  again  to  shape 
our  environment:  to  renew  our  city  by 
rational  foresight  and  planning,  rather 
than  leaving  it  to  grow  swamp-like  with- 
out design. 

At  issue  is  whether  the  city  will  be 
enabled  to  take  hold  of  its  future: 
whether  its  institutions  will  be  reformed 
so  that  its  government  can  truly  repre- 
sent its  citizens  and  act  upon  their  needs. 
Good  government,  in  the  case  of  a  city, 
must  be  local  government.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  special  responsibility 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  it  also 
bears  toward  the  District  the  same  re- 
sponsibility it  bears  toward  all  other 
cities:  to  help  local  government  work 
better,  and   to  attempt  to  supplement 


local  resources  for  programs  that  city 
officials  judge  most  urgent. 

My  aim  is  to  increase  the  responsibility 
and  efficiency  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's new  government,  which  has  per- 
formed so  ably  during  its  first  perilous 
years.  Early  in  this  Administration,  we 
recommended  proposals  that  would  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  local  law  en- 
forcement and  provide  the  resources 
needed  by  local  officials  to  begin  revital- 
izing the  areas  damaged  during  the  civil 
disturbance.  Those  proposals,  however, 
cover  only  a  part  of  the  program  which 
will  be  essential  for  the  District  Govern- 
ment to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  its 
people. 

I  now  present  the  second  part  of  this 
program,  worked  out  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  District  Government,  and 
based  upon  the  needs  articulated  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council. 

This  program  will  provide: 

— An  orderly  mechanism  for  achieving 
self-government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

— Representation  in  Congress. 

— Added  municipal  authority  for  the 
City  Council  and  the  Mayor. 

— Additional  top  management  posi- 
tions to  bring  new  talents  and  lead- 
ership into  the  Distilct  Government. 

— A  secure  and  equitable  source  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  District's 
budget. 

— An  expanded  rapid  rail  transit  sys- 
tem, linking  the  diverse  segments  of 
our  Capital's  metropolitan  region. 

The  Federal  Government  bears  a 
major  responsibility  for  the  welfai-e  of 
our  Capital's  citizens  in  general.  It  owns 
much  of  the  District's  land  and  employs 
many  of  its  citizens.  It  depends  on  the 
services  of  local  government.  The  condi- 
tion of  our  Capital  city  is  a  sign  of  the 
condition  of  our  nation — and  is  certainly 
taken  as  such  by  visitors,  from  all  the 
states  of  the  Union,  and  from  around  the 
globe. 

However,  this  Federal  responsibility 
does  not  require  Federal  rule.  Besides  the 
official  Washington  of  monuments  and 
offices,  there  is  the  Washington  of  850,- 
000  citizens  with  all  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  people  of  any  major 
city,  striving  and  sacrificing  for  a  better 
life — the  eighth  largest  among  the  cities 

SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Full  citizenship  through  local  self- 
government  must  be  given  to  the  people 
of  this  city.  The  Dlsti-ict  Government 
cannot  be  truly  responsible  until  it  la 
made  responsible  to  those  who  live  under 
its  rule.  The  District's  citizens  should  not 
be  expected  to  pay  taxes  for  a  govern- 
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ment  which  jthey  have  no  part  In  choos- 
ing—or  to  b^ar  the  full  burdens  of  citi- 
zenship wlthbut  the  fuU  rights  of  citizen 
ship. 

/  there/ori'.  ask  Congress  to  create  a 
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Commission  hn  Self -Government  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  charged  with 
submitting  tp  Congress  and  the  Presi 
dent  a  proposal  for  establishing  mean 
ingful  self-g(^vemment  in  the  District. 

In  order  fair  any  government  to  be  ac- 
countable to  I  the  people,  responsibilities 
must  be  cleanly  pinpointed,  and  officials 
must  have  the  powers  they  need  to  carry 
out  their  re*onslbllltles.  The  Commis- 
sion would  r^mmend  how  best  to  aug- 
ment and  alldcate  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive auth<irlties  with  respect  to  gov- 
erning the  cltjf. 

The    members    of    this    Commission 
would  be  partly  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, partly  designated  by  the  Congress, 
and  partly  chosen  in  a  city-wide  elec- 
tion by  the  ciiizens  of  the  District.  They 
would  be  givefa  an  adequate  but  strictly 
denned  time  [period  to  formulate  their 
plan,  X  would  hope  that  the  Commission 
would-be  established  promptly,  so  that 
its  report  could  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  in  time  for  the 
1970  legislati\(e  session.  With  adequate 
funding,  they  ^would  be  able  to  draw  on 
the  wisdom  cif  consultants  throughout 
the  country— tien  who  know  firsthand 
the  art  of  the  possible,  as  well  as  those 
who  study  goi^emment— in  addition  to 
their  own  stan. 

The  Commission  members  must  give 
thorough  consideration  to  the  many  al- 
ternative plahs  for  self-government 
which  have  been  presented  over  the 
years.  But  thek^  must  also  make  use  of 
new  knowledg^  we  have  gained  about 
the  problems  bf  existing  local  govern- 
ments around  the  country — in  finance, 
management,  iirban  development,  citizen 
participation  iind  many  other  areas. 
They  must  seik  the  sentiment  of  the 
District's  citizens  from  the  earliest 
stages  of  tlieir  work. 

There  also  ik  a  Federal  interest  that 
must  be  respecied.  The  normal  functions 
of  the  PederaU  agencies  must  be  guar- 
pir  vital  operations  pro- 
fiust  be  continued  Federal 
er  public  buildings  and 
1  assurance  of  well-being 
Id  women  who  work  in 
0  visit.  The  rights  of  the 
ment  must  be  protected 
ne  as  the  rights  of  the 
city's  residents  are  secured.  There  must 
be  respect  for  khe  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  the  District  which  the  Con- 
stitution places  in  the  Congress. 

To  establish  k  new  government  in  so 
diverse  and  actjve  a  city  as  the  District 
Is  certainly  no  0asy  task.  There  are  dan- 
gers in  setting  lip  new  governments,  as 
well  as  opportunities.  Congress  has  been 
rightly  concerned  that  the  plan  for  self- 
government     must     insure    responsible 
elections,  effective  executive  leadership, 
protection    of    individual    liberty,    and 
safeguards  for  IlWstrlct  of  Colizmbla  em- 
ployees. Self-gojvemment  must  be  ex- 
tended in  a  timfely  and  orderly  manner. 
It  is   especially   important  that   the 
Commission  go  beyond  the  issue  of  self- 
government  as  such,  and  concern  Itself 
with  the  effective  fimctionlng  of  govern- 


ment in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Under 
the  existing  government  structure  the 
City  CouncU  finds  Icself  without  the 
power  to  deal  with  many  crucial  prob- 
lems because  of  the  conflicting  and  di- 
vided authorities  that  now  reside  in 
independent  agencies. 

But  there  is  no  cause  for  delay:  Self- 
government  has  remained  an  unfulfilled 
promise  for  far  too  long.  It  has  been  en- 
ergeUcally  supported  by  the  past  four 
Presidents — Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwight  D 
Eisenhower,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  The  Senate  approved 
measures  to  provide  it  during  the  81st 
82nd.  84th.  and  86th  Congresses.  We  owe 
the  present  lack  of  local  elections  to  the 
Reconstruction  period,   when  Congress 
rescued  the  District  from  bankruptcy  but 
suspended  the  voting  franchise.  Congress 
established  the  Commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  1874  as  a  temporary  "receiv- 
ership."  but    the   Commissioners'    gov- 
ernment persisted  for  over  90  years 

and  today,  even  after  reorganization  in 
1967,  the  District  remains  under  Federal 
control. 

The  history  of  failure  for  self-govern- 
ment proposals  shows  the  need  for  a 
new  plan  strong  enough  to  stand  up 
against  the  old  questions  or  criticisms. 
Myriad  different  plans  have  been  of- 
fered— and   will    be   offered   again   this 
year.  But  each  wUl  have  its  own  doubters 
as  well  as  its  supporters.  A  Commission 
must  examine  all  of  them,  combining  old 
and  new  ideas  in  a  proposal  that  will  at 
last  win  the  broad-based  respect  neces- 
sary for  final  acceptance,  and  that  will 
carry  the  authority  of  a  disinterested 
group  of  men  whose  vocation  is  govern- 
ment—jurists,    political     leaders     and 
scholars,  as  well  as  other  citizens,  invest- 
ing the  wisdom  of  their  life's  work  in  a 
truly  new  government. 

Recognizing  both  the  solemn  right  of 
the  District's  citizens  to  self-government 
and  the  Federal  interest.  I  ask  Congress 
to  act  promptly  on  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Self  Govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
will  be  transmitted  shortly. 
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CONCBESSIONAL    REPRESENTATION 

I  also  urge  Congress  to  grant  voting 
representation  in  Congress  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  should  offend  the 
democratic  senses  of  this  Nation  that  the 
850.000  citizens  of  its  Capital,  compris- 
ing a  population  larger  than  11  of  its 
States,  have  no  voice  in  the  Congress. 

/  urge  that  Congress  approve,  and  the 
States  ratify,  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution granting  to  the  District  at  least 
one  representative  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  such  additional  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  as  the  Congress 
shall  approve,  and  to  provide  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  two  Senators. 

Until  such  an  amendment  is  approved 
by  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  States.  / 
recommend  that  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  a  non-voting  House 
delegate  from  the  District. 


STRKNCTHENINO  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  AND  ICATOR 

While  working  for  self  government  and 
Congressional  Representation  for  the  fu- 
ture, I  recommend  that  Congress  take 
certain  measures  this  session  to 
strengthen  the  present  District  Govern- 
ment, in  both  authority  and  efficiency. 


The  Reorganization  Plan  which  estab- 
lished the  present  government  left  to 
Congress     many    mundane    municipal 
functions  which  are  burdensome  chores 
to  it  but  important  functions  for  good 
local  government.  At  present.  Congress 
must  allot  a  porUon  of  its  legislative 
calendar  to  setting  ordinances  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  effect  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a  local  City  Council  for 
the  Capital.  It  thus  deals  with  matters 
which  are  of  little  or  no  importance  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole — the  setting  of  a 
fee,  for  example,  to  redeem  a  dog  from 
the  city  pound.  The  concerns  of  the  Dis- 
trict are  frequently  shunted  aside  to  al- 
low for  higher-priority  legislative  busi- 
ness. "No  policy  can  be  worse  than  to 
mingle  great  and  small  concerns."  ar- 
gued Augustus   Woodward,  one   of  the 
founders  of  our  city,  when  Congress  con- 
sidered establishing  a  territorial  form  of 
government  in  1800.  "The  latter  become 
absorbed  in  the  former;  are  neglected  and 
forgotten." 

Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  transfer 
a  number  of  specific  authorities  to  the 
District  Government — including  author- 
ity to  change  various  fees  for  user 
charges  now  fixed  by  statute,  waive  li- 
cense fees  for  new  businesses,  for  per- 
sons whose  businesses  have  been  burned 
out  in  a  civil  disturbance,  and  modernize 
the  licensing  of  various  businesses,  oc- 
cupations, and  professions. 

In  addition.  I  recommend  that  the 
Mayor  be  given  certain  local  responsi- 
bilities now  exercised  by  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies.  Reorganization  plans 
will  be  submitted  in  the  coming  weeks  to 
transfer  local  functions  now  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government — and  frequently 
paid  for  by  the  District^-to  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  District  Government.  Lo- 
cal services  should  be  operated  by  local 
government.  Such  responsibilities  are 
only  an  extra  burden  for  the  Federal  de- 
partments, which  should  rightly  devote 
their  energies  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

I  will  also  submit  other  reorganization 
plans  to  transfer  certain  independent  or 
quasi-independent  District  agencies  to 
the  Mayor's  jurisdiction.  These  actions 
will  strengthen  the  executive  direction 
of  the  City's  administration  and  comple- 
ment the  continuing  reorganization  and 
strengthening  of  the  District's  admin- 
istrative structure. 

Granting  new  authority  to  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  would  in  no  way  preju- 
dice the  ultimate  form  or  degree  of  Self 
Government.  It  would  provide  them  with 
powers  which  any  good  local  government, 
however  chosen,  should  exercise.  By  Ini- 
tiating this  process  now,  we  thus  build 
the  strength  of  local  institutions  even  as 
we  make  them  more  responsible,  for- 
mally, to  their  citizens. 

MORE   mcH   IXVEL   CIVIL   SERVICE 

Good  government  is  the  product  of 
able  and  dedicated  people  working  to- 
gether. The  District  Government  needs 
the  very  best  urban  managers  and  ex- 
perts this  Nation  has  to  direct  the  Capi- 
tal's growth  and  apply  its  resources,  and 
It  must  be  able  to  attract  such  public 
servants  at  realistic  salary  rates. 

Adding  to  the  number  of  top  manage- 
ment positions  la  vital  to  the  effective 
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canning  out  of  District  Government  re- 
organization— the  creation  of  new  de- 
partments recently  announced  by  the 
Mayor,  and  other  steps  planned  for  the 
future.  Such  reorganization,  streamlin- 
ing the  chain  of  conmiand.  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  achievements  of  the 
Mayor's  first  years. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  to  increase  the  number  of 
supergrade  positions  available  to  the 
District  Government. 

THX   fXDKRAL    PAYMENT 

The  District  of  Columbia  cannot 
achieve  strong  and  efficient  government 
unless  It  has  ample  and  dependable 
sources  of  financing.  Soimd  financing 
can  be  achieved  only  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  its  appropriate  share. 

7  therefore  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  a  Federal  payment  for- 
mula, fixing  the  Federal  contribution  at 
30  percent  of  local  tax  and  other  general 
fund  revenues. 

This  formula  would  equitably  reflect 

the  Federal  Interest  in  the  District  of 

Columbia  at  this  time  with  respect  to: 

—The  217,000  Federal  employees  who 

work  in  the  District,  about  one-third 

of  the  local  work  force. 

— The  more  than  10  million  Americans 

who  visit  their  Nation's  Capital  each 

year. 

— The  embassies  and  nationals  of  the 

foreign  governments. 
— The  land  and  buildings  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  which  can- 
not   be    taxed   but    comprise    more 
than  40  percent  of  the  District's  land 
value. 
Enactment    of    a    formula    approach 
would  be  a  significant  step  toward  effec- 
tive government  in  the  District.  It  would 
tie  the  level  of  Federal  aid  to  the  burden 
of  local  taxes  on  the  District's  citizens.  It 
would  also  provide  the  District  with  a 
predictable  estimate  for  use  in  the  annual 
budget  process,  thus  allowing  it  to  plan 
its   expenditures   more    accurately   and 
imaginatively  for  the  growing  needs  of 
its  p>opulation.  A  similar  formula,  dealing 
with  District   borrowing  authorization, 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress  more  than  a 
year  ago — and  has  already  proven  its 
worth  in  improved  budgetary  planning. 
The  proposed  Federal  payment  for- 
mula would  not  involve  an  automatic  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds.  The  Federal 
payment  would  still  have  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  Congress. 

By  authorizing  the  Federal  payment 
at  30  percent  of  all  District  general  fund 
revenues,  the  Congress  would  allow  a 
payment  of  $120  million  in  fiscal  1970.  an 
increase  of  $30  million  above  the  present 
fixed  authorization.  This  payment  is  in- 
corporated in  the  District's  1970  budget 
request. 

BALANCED    TRANSPORTATION    SYSTEM 

The  National  Capital  needs  and  de- 
serves a  mass  transit  system  that  is  truly 
metropolitan,  imifying  the  central  city 
with  the  surrounding  suburbs.  As  a  part 
of  its  responsibility  for  the  National  Cap- 
ital Region,  the  Federal  Government 
should  support  deliberate  action,  based 
upon  effective  planning,  to  meet  the  fu- 
ture transportation  needs  of  the  Region. 
The  surrounding  areas  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  as  Congress  rightly  recognized, 


include  the  most  rapidly  growing  areas  of 
population  and  job  opportunities,  poten- 
tially of  rich  benefit  to  the  inner  city. 

Mass  transit  must  be  part  of  a  bal- 
anced transportation  network.  A  subway 
win  not  relieve  local  governments  of  the 
duty  to  modernize  and  Improve  their 
highway  systems  and  other  forms  of 
transportation,  so  that  all  citizens  have 
an  adequate  choice  as  to  how  they  travel. 
Clearly,  the  impasse  that  has  Eirisen  be- 
tween proponents  of  road  and  rail  trans- 
portation in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  has  contributed  little  to  the 
progress  of  either.  There  are,  however, 
hopeful  signs  that  a  fair  and  effective 
settlement  of  these  issues  will  be  reached 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  In  the  interest  of 
all  those  Involved — central  city  dwellers, 
suburbanites,  shoppers,  employees,  and 
visitors  alike — that  this  be  done. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  in  consultation  with 
the  District  Government  and  other  local 
jurisdictions,  has  prepared  legislation 
which  would  extend  the  presently  au- 
thorized 25 -mile  rapid  rail  transit  sys- 
tem to  a  97-mile  regional  system.  The 
expanded  system  would  provide  rapid 
transit  between  the  downtown  and  out- 
lying areas.  It  would  facilitate  the  free 
flow  of  resources  and  labor,  and  would 
benefit  all  eight  jurisdictions  involved  in 
its  planning  and  approval. 

The  proposed  legislation  fulfills  the 
Congressional  mandate  in  a  1966  Act, 
which  directed  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transportation  Authority 
to  plan,  develop,  finance  and  provide  for 
the  operation  of  a  full  regional  rapid  rail 
system  for  the  National  Capital  area. 

The  97-mile  system  would  relieve 
downtown  congestion;  increase  employ- 
ment; make  educational,  cultural  and 
recreational  facilities  more  accessible; 
reduce  air  pollution;  stimulate  business, 
industry,  and  tourism;  broaden  tax 
bases;  and  promote  orderly  urban  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  cost  of  the  expanded  system  is 
estimated  to  be  some  $2.5  billion.  Fare 
box  receipts  would  pay  for  $835  million. 
The  remaining  cost  of  $1.7  billion  (the 
net  project  cost)  would  be  divided  equi- 
tably among  all  the  governments  con- 
cerned on  a  %-V3  sharing  basis  between 
Federal  and  local  governments. 

The  local  govenaments  concerned  have 
already  passed  bond  referenda  or  taken 
other  appropriate  action  to  finance  their 
contributions  of  $347  million.  But  action 
by  Congress  is  needed  to  authorize  grants 
sufficient  to  cover  the  $1.1  billion  Federal 
(%)  share  of  the  net  project  cost  and 
capital  contributions  of  32 16  million  for 
the  District's  portion  of  the  local  ( V3 ) 
share. 

I  urge  that  Congress  promptly  enact 
the  necessary  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  97-mile  system. 

PENNSYLVANIA    AVENUE 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  Washington 
that  so  many  millions  fiock  to  visit;  the 
Washmgton  that  stands  as  a  proud 
physical  symbol  of  our  Nation's  liberties 
and  its  hopes. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  should  be  one  of 
the  great  Avenues  of  our  Republic — as 
in  the  original  vision  of  our  Capital 
City — and  will  be  so  if  the  Pennsylvania 


Avenue  Commission  presses  forward 
with  its  present  plans.  Already,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Commission's  plans, 
construction  of  the  Presidential  Build- 
ing at  13th  Street  has  been  completed; 
construction  is  continuing  on  the  new 
Capitol  Refiecting  Pool,  as  well  as  build- 
ings for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  the  Labor  Department.  Plan- 
ning Is  going  forward  for  the  Federal 
Triangle,  a  new  Municipal  Center  at  Ju- 
diciary Square,  and  an  extension  of  the 
National  Gallery.  Our  ultimate  goal  must 
be  the  Avenue  of  L'Enfant's  Plan,  a 
grand  route  connecting  the  Congress  and 
the  President's  House,  the  vital  center  of 
the  City,  monumental  in  importance  but 
designed  for  the  Citizens  of  this  Nation 
to  enjoy  at  all  hours  for  work  or  pleasure. 
I  will  encourage  the  development  of  this 
plan  and  submit  legislation  at  the  ap- 
propriate time. 

One  of  the  most  significant  additions 
to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  will  be  an  in- 
ternational center  for  scholars,  to  be 
established  as  a  living  memorial  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  area  just  north 
of  the  National  Archives.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  more  appropriate  memorial 
to  a  President  who  combined  a  devo- 
tion to  scholarship  with  a  passion  for 
peace.  The  District  has  long  sought,  and 
long  needed,  a  center  for  both  men  of 
letters  and  men  of  affairs.  This  should 
be,  as  It  was  first  proposed,  "an  institu- 
tion of  learning  that  the  22nd  Century 
will  regard  as  having  infiuenced  the 
21st." 

The  renewal  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is 
an  enterprise  which  two  Presidents  have 
supported.  Their  vision  was  the  great  vi- 
sion of  Pierre  L'Enfant,  George  Washing- 
ton, and  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  plans 
embodied  the  ageless  ideal  of  a  Capital 
City.  It  is  a  vision  which  links  Presidents, 
as  it  links  the  citizens  of  the  District,  in 
the  love  of  this  city.  And  I  am  proud  to 
join  them. 

A  GREAT  ENTERPRISE 

It  is  a  noble  aim — this  planning  of  a 
Capital  City.  It  encompasses  a  drive 
which  must  apply  to  areas  of  rebuilding 
beyond  a  single  Avenue,  and  to  areas  of 
need  beyond  physical  renovation.  It  in- 
fuses our  knowledge  of  himian  want  with 
a  new  urgency.  It  tests  our  vision  of  man, 
and  of  the  future  of  his  cities. 

I  ask  the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people,  to  join  in  this  great  enterprise, 
knowing  that  if  we  govern  with  wisdom  in 
this  Capital  City,  it  will  be  a  proud  sym- 
bol of  the  quality  of  American  life  and 
the  reach  of  America's  aspirations. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  Hotjse,  April  28,  1969. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  sundry  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting  sundry   nominations,  which   were 
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referred  to  thp  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

(For  nominations   this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


April  29,  1969 


LTMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRAMSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  j  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  busi|iess  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  ^RESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  ao  ordered. 


EXE 


SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFtlELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coinsent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  of  the  Executive  Calendar, 
with  the  excel  >tlon  of  Calendar  No.  298. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 


The  bill  cleijk  read  the  nomination  of 
Henry  Leane,  Of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Posttnaster  General. 

The  VICE  IlRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nolnination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Ronald  B.  Led,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postiiaster  General. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nolnination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 

The  bill  clei*  read  the  nomination  of 
Ralph  R.  Bart^lsmeyer,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Director  of  Pufclic  Roads. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nolnination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


be  Federal  cochalrman  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Commission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMnrtE  MEETING  DURING 
SEJJATE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate jtoday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
^ectioR;  it  is  fo  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


CIVIL  SET  VICE  COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
L.  J  Andolse4  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  the  term 
of  6  years  expfring  March  1,  1975. 

The  VICE  PHESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  norfiination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


NEW  EN<  iLAND  REGIONAL 
CC  MMISSION 


The  bill  cleri 
Stewart  Lampr  ly 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated : 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Implement  the 
conventiok  on  ojtences  and  certain 
Otheb   Acts    Committed   on    Boabd   Aik- 

CRAFT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation, to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  to  Implement  the  Convention  on 
Offences  and  Certain  Other  Acts  Committed 
on  Board  Aircraft,  and  for  other  purposee 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Establish  a  Work- 
ing Capital  Fund  for  the  Department  or 
THE  Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation, 
to  establish  a  working  caplUl  fund  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  State  on  Its 
Activities   Under   the   Federal   Property 
AND  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting the  16th  annual  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  its  activities  under  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Act  of 
1949  (PubUc  Law  81-152).  for  the  year  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Concession  Permit  Under  Which 
John  R.  Woodside  Will  Be  AtrrHoRiZED  To 
Continue  To  Operatx  the  Cinnamon  Bay 
Camp 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed concession  permit  under  which  Mr. 
John  R.  Woodside  will  be  authorized  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  Cinnamon  Bay  Camp, 
and  provide  related  facilities  and  services,  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  National  Park,  for  the 
period  January  1  through  December  31,  1969 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  in  the  Control  of 
Illegal  Gambling 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled the  "Illegal  Gambling  Business  Con- 
trol Act  of  1969  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Resolution  adopted  by  the  Deep  East 
Texas  Development  Association  endorsing 
the  establishment  of  a  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  or  Monument:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITION 


read  the  nomination  of 
,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 


A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  referred  as  indicated: 


BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1992.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  H. 
Brady;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CASE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.   Hatfield,   Mr.   Javtts,   Mr.   Ma- 
thias,  Mr.  Proxmirx,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr. 
Ttdikos,  Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Saxbe)  : 
S.  1993.  A  bill  to  promote  public  confidence 
In  the  Integrity  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appears  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chttrch)  : 
3. 1994.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  use  of 
facilities  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Owyhee  Indian  Hospital  to  provide  certain 
medical  care  to  non-Indians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allen  )  : 
S.  1995.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1996.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  nscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966.  and  to  amend  the  definition  of 
"motor  vehicle  equipment"  In  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
Brooke.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr. 
Chltrch,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Fannin.  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Good- 
ell.  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hollings. 
Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  M.<thias,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
MoNDALE.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Muskie. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  RiBicoFF.  Mr.  Schweiker. 
Mr.  ScoTT.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Tal- 
madge.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tydings, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  1997.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
effective  prevention  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  biU.  which  appear  under 
a  sefvarate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.   1998.  A  bill  to  amend  section   1682  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  modify 
the  requirements  for  the  farm  cooperative 
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program  under  such  section;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.    1999.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Land   and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  beading. ) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  2000.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  2001.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  310  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
special  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  assigned  to  aircraft  and  naval  ves- 
sels engaged  In  Intelligence  gathering  activi- 
ties in  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Sen'lces. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 
S.  2002.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  automatic  reinstatement  of 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  In  the  case 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
are  returned  to  duty  after  an  absence  without 
leave  of  more  than  31  days;  to  the  ConMnlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LONG: 
S.  2003.  A  bin  to  provide  a  special  Govern- 
ment life  Insurance  program  for  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  PASTORE: 
S.  2004.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastore  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a   separate   heading.) 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bayh.   Mr.   Boggs.   Mr.   Cooper,   Mr. 
Eagleton.   Mr.   Montoya.   Mr.   Met- 
CALF.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr. 
Yarborough.     and     Mr.     Young    of 
Ohio)  : 
S.  2005.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Dlspos.tl   Act  in   order   to   provide   financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities,  to  Improve  research  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  2006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  non- 
recognltlon  of  gain  on  certain  transfers  of 
property  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  divorce  or 
of  separate  maintenance  or  a  written  separa- 
tion agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 
S.  2007.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  137,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  limit,  and  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  control  over,  the  use  of 
Government  production  equipment  by  pri- 
vate contractors  under  contracts  entered 
Into  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  cer- 
tain other  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

3.  2008.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  permit  Individual 
determination  of  time  of  diversion  of  wheat 
acreage;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

S.  2009.  A  bin  to  provide  that  tbe  DuUes 
International  Airport  In  ChantUly,  Va.,  shall 
be  renamed  "The  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower 
International  Airport"  In  honor  of  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States  and  general 
of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See    the    remarks    of    Mr.     Yarborough 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bills  which 
appear  imder  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  M06S: 

3. 2010.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Blanca 
Gloria  Monge-Mejla;  and 

3.2011.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Ping  Chan, 
Nang  Cheng,  Tin  Put  Chul,  Puk  Yu  Wong, 
Ho  Shlng  Ylm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  2012.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Rogello 
Belandres;  and 

S.  2013.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rajendra 
Kumar    Khama    and    his    wife.    Dr.    Savltrt 
Bbama;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bath,    Mr.    Burdick.    Mr     Church. 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  EUcle- 
TON.     Mr.     Harris.     Mr.    Hart.     Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Hollings. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Magnuson. 
Mr.     McCarthy,     Mr.     McGee.     Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.   Montoya,  Mr.   Moss, 
Mr.  MUSKIE,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Ribicoff.    Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Tydings.  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Yarborough,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  2014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  and  other  acts,  to  provide  ade- 
quate food  and  nutrition  among  low-income 
households,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  2015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agrlcxiltural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovebn  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
BvMr.  FONG: 
S.  2016.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  G. 
Punzalan; 

S.  2017.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  C. 
Carag;  and 

S.  2018.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 
Lung-Te  Hsu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  2019.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dug  Foo 
Wong:  and 

S.  2020  A  bill  to  permit  a  home  mortgage 
loan  by  a  federally  insured  bank  to  a  bank 
examiner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  2021.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  make  certain  adjustments  in 
lands  or  interests  therein  acquired  In  con- 
nection with  the  Navarro  Mills  Reservoir. 
Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself.  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Dibksen, 
and  Mr.  Mundt)  : 


S.  2022.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  further  assist  the  States  in  the 
control  of  Illegal   gambling,   and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
3.  2023.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  2024.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  Calif orma; 

3.  2025.  A  bni  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California; 

S.  2026.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of  River- 
side, State  of  Califorma; 

S.  2027.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California;  and 

3.  2028.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  Califorma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Murphy  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr  Javtts, 
Mr.      Scott,      Mr.      Kennedy.      Mr. 
Brooke.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Dodd.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Fong.  Mr. 
Goodell,  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.    Jackson.    Mr.    Magnuson,    Mr. 
Mansfield,    Mr.    Mathias.    Mr.    Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Metcalf. 
Mr.    Mondale.    Mr.    Montoya.    Mr. 
Muskie.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr. 
Proxmire,    Mr.    Ribicoff.    Mr.    Sch- 
weiker. Mr.  Tydings.  Mr.  Williams 
of   New   Jersey,   and   Mr.   Young   of 
Ohio)  : 
S.  2029.  A  bill  to  provide  Improved  Judicial 
machinery    for    the    selection    of    juries,    to 
further   promote  equal   employment   oppor- 
tunities of   American  workers,   to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
with   respect   to    the   discriminatory    use   of 
tests  and  devices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.J.  Res.  102.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  COOK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bayh) : 
S.J.  Res.  103.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  period  beginning  June  14, 
1969,  and  ending  Jime  21,  1969,  as  National 
Painting  and  Decorating  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith)  : 
S.J.    Res.    104.  A   Joint    resolution    to   au- 
thorize the  Presldeni  to  reappoint  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs   of  Staff,  for  an 
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additional  term  of  1  year,  the  officer  serving 
In  that  position  on  April  l,  1969;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armqd  Services. 

(See  the  remirks  of  Mr.  Stbnnis  when  he 
Introduced  the  fcbove  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  OpODELL: 

S.J.  Res.  106.  Ia  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment!  to  the  Ck>n»tltutlon  of  the 
United  States,  e^ctendlng  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  yearfl  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jiidlclary. 

(See  the  rem^ks  of  Mr.  Ooodbix  when  he 
Introduced  the  tbove  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


April  29,  1969     I     April  29,  1969 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  EXTENlt)  TIME  UNTIL  JULY  31. 
1969,   TO   FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD ,  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  a^  unanimous  consent,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClell^n)  .  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  O  aerations  be  authorized  to 
extend  the  tir^e  until  July  31,  1969,  to 
its  Permanent  Subcom- 
These  reports 


"Riots,  Civil 
OEO  Grant  to 
tion.  Chicago 

'Riots.  Civil 
OEO  Grant  to 


file  reports  of 
ISilttee'On  Investigations 
are  as  follows 

"Riots.  Civil  ^nd  Criminal  Disorders  in 
and  Nashville.  Tenn." 
and  Criminal  Disorders 
In  Plainfleld.  ^  .J 

"Riots.  Civil  md  Criminal  Disorders  In 
Detroit.  Mich." 

"Riots.  Civil 
in  Newark,  N.J." 


Euid  Criminal  Disorders 


and  Criminal  Disorders, 
>  the  Woodlawn  Organlza- 

:ii." 

and  Criminal  Disorders, 
Wilmington  Youth  Emer- 
gency Action  Csuncil.  Wilmington,  Del  " 
The  VICE  P]  RESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  Drdered. 


-INTRDI 


8.  1993— INTRbDUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  REQUIRE  FULL  PUBLIC  DIS- 
CLOSURE  QF  PERSONAL  FINAN- 
CIAL INTERESTS  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS  AND  TOP   EXECUTIVE 

OFFICIALS 

I 

Mr.  CASE.  MJ-.  President,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  {Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  MAtHiAs,  Mr.  Proxsore,  Mr. 
Saxbe,  Mr.  Sposg,  Mr.  Tydincs  and  my- 
self. I  introduceja  bill  to  require  full  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  |±ie  personal  financial  in- 
terests, all  soui|ces  and  amounts  of  In- 
come, assets  apd  liabilities,  gifts  and 
liabilities,  gifts  and  transactions  in  real 
and  personal  property  by  first,  each 
Member  of  Confess,  candidates  for  Con- 
gress, congressional  officials  and  staff  re- 
ceiving $18,000  Qr  more:  and,  second,  top 
officers  and  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  at  the  $18,000  level  and  above. 

Introduction  at  the  bill  comes  as  a  new 
Senate  rule  adopted  last  year  goes  into 
effect:  the  requij-ement  that  members  of 
the  Senate  and  i staff  earning  $15,000  or 
more,  submit  a  iopy  of  their  income  tax 
return  and  a  stajtement  identLfying  their 
financial  int€re*;s,  assets,  and  liabilities 
to  the  Comptroller  General.  Regrettably, 
this  submission  Is  contained  in  a  sealed 
envelope  to  be  op  ened  only  by  order  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  in  the  « vent  of  an  investigation 
for  alleged  violai  ion  of  the  rules. 


In  addition  to  the  confidential  report, 
each  of  us  has  filed  or  will  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  report  of  all 
contributions  received  under  rule  42  and 
the  amount  and  source  of  honorariums  of 
$300  or  more.  These  reports  will  be  avail- 
able for  public  inspection. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  also  amended  its 
rules  last  year,  took  an  almost  opposite 
approach.  The  Senate  requires  fairly  full 
disclosure  of  personal  finances  but  re- 
ports are  withheld  from  the  public;  the 
House  requires  public  disclosure  of  sub- 
stantial business  interests,  professional 
fees,  and  capital  gains  but  the  details  are 
provided  in  confidential  reports.  With  re- 
gard to  political  contributions  the  Sen- 
ate restricts  their  use  to  elections  and  so- 
called  office  expenses:  the  House  sets  no 
limitation  on  their  use  provided  donors 
have  been  told  of  the  intended  use  of 
their  contributions. 

Finally,  the  Senate  requires  that  re- 
ports of  political  contributions  and  hon- 
orariums be  open  to  public  inspection; 
the  House  requires  no  public  accounting 
of  political — as  distinguished  from  cam- 
paign— contributions. 

There  is  one  broad  similarity  between 
the  two  sets  of  rules,  however.  In  their 
specifics  they  almost  invite  avoidance, 
not  to  say  evasion,  of  their  ostensible 
purpose. 

Taken  together  they  point  up  the 
piecemeal,  almost  haphazard  and  con- 
tradictory approach  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  in  desding  with  the  need 
to  maintain  public  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  legislative  process.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  cleanest,  most  effective  way 
to  cut  through  the  tangle  of  partial  dis- 
closure and  obscure  distinctions  such  as 
those  between  "office."  "campaign."  and 
"political"  expenditures,  is  to  require 
full  public  disclosure  as  set  out  in  our 
bUl.  Our  bill  does  not  require  the  inclu- 
sion of  income  tax  returns  which  do  con- 
tain personal  information,  for  example, 
medical  expenses,  which  are  not  rele- 
vant to  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Our  bill  would  apply  a  uniform  re- 
quirement not  only  to  the  House  as  well 
as  the  Senate  but  to  the  executive  arm 
of  the  Government  as  well. 

The  arguments  for  a  full  disclosure 
requirement  have  appeared  over  many 
years  in  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  I  only  summarize  them  here. 
First,  it  is  preventive.  The  knowledge 
that  one's  financial  activities  and  inter- 
ests will  become  known  Is  the  best  pos- 
sible "stop  and  think"  signal— the  sur- 
est way  to  sharpen  awareness  of  any 
possible  conflict  of  public  and  private 
interests. 

Second,  it  is  automatic  in  operation. 
When  the  facts  are  on  the  table,  the 
press  and  the  public  can  make  their  own 
judgment. 

Third,  disclosure  will  strengthen  the 
people's  right  to  elect  whom  they  wish 
by  giving  them  full  knowledge  of  the 
personal  financial  Interests  of  those  who 
present  themselves  as  candidates  for 
election  or  reelection. 

For  years  congressional  committees 
have  required  top  executive  officials  to 
disclose  specific  financial  interests  at  the 
time  of  their  confirmation.  It  is  high  time 
that  Congress  applies  the  same  principle 


to  Itself  and  does  away  with  the  double 
standard  so  long  followed. 

Disclosure  does  Involve  Intrusion  into 
privacy  but  those  of  us  who  have  done  it 
regularly  believe  it  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  public  service. 
And  the  cost  becomes  insignificant,  com- 
pared to  the  great  public  good  whicn 
would  be  served. 

It  is  my  hope  that  now  that  the  lim- 
ited reporting  requirements  have  become 
operative,  the  demand  for  wider  public 
disclosure  will  mount  and  Congress  will 
take  the  necessary  action  to  provide  It. 

It  Is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the 
mention  of  public  disclosure  was  treated 
almost  as  a  dirty  word  or  a  cause  for  rid- 
icule. But  2  years  ago,  in  connection  with 
the  election  reform  bill,  it  came  within 
four  votes  of  adoption  by  the  Senate 
And  last  year  when  we  were  debating 
the  new  rules,  it  again  failed  by  only  four 
votes.  Among  the  new  Members  of  the 
Senate,  several  have  already  Indicated 
their  support  and  1969  will,  I  hope,  be  the 
year  that  It  Is  finally  passed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1993)  to  promote  public 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Case  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  bv  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1993 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (ai 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  (Including  the  Resident 
Commissioner) ,  each  civil  or  military  officer 
and  each  employee  of  the  executive  or  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  who  is  compensated  at  a  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  $18,000  per  annum  shall  file  annually, 
and  each  Individual  who  Is  a  candidate  of  a 
political  party  in  a  general  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator  or  Representative,  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives but  who,  at  the  time  he  becomes 
a  candidate,  does  not  occupy  any  such  office, 
shall  flle  within  one  month  after  he  becomes 
a  candidate  for  such  office,  with  the  Comp- 
troller Greneral  a  report  containing  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of — 

(1)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  item 
of  Income,  each  Item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse)  re- 
ceived by  him  or  by  him  and  his  spouse 
Jointly  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
which  exceeds  «100  in  amount  or  value:  in- 
cluding Einy  fee  or  other  honorarium  re- 
ceived by  him  for  or  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  or  delivery  of  any  speech  or  ad- 
dress, attendance  at  any  convention  or  other 
assembly  of  Individuals,  or  the  preparation 
of  uny  article  or  other  composition  for  pub- 
lication, and  the  monetary  value  of  subsist- 
ence, entertainment,  travel,  and  other  facil- 
ities received  by  him  In  kind; 

(2)  the  value  of  each  asset  held  by  him. 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  and  the 
amount  of  each  liability  owned  by  him,  or 
by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  as  of  the  close 
of  the  preceding  calendar  year; 


(3)  all  dealings  In  securities  or  commod- 
ities by  him,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse 
Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on  his  be- 
half or  pursuant  to  his  direction  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year;  and 

(4)  all  purchases  and  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty or  any  Interest  therein  by  him,  or  by 
him  and  his  spotise  Jointly,  or  by  any  person 
acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  di- 
rection, during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

(b)  Except  as  hereinbefore  provided,  re- 
ports required  by  this  section  (other  than 
reports  so  required  by  candidates  of  political 
parties)  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  April  30 
of  each  year.  In  the  case  of  any  person  who 
ceases,  prior  to  such  date  In  any  year,  to 
occupy  the  office  or  position  the  occupancy 
of  which  Imposes  upon  him  the  reporting 
requirements  contained  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  file  such  report  on  the  last  day  he  oc- 
cupies such  office  or  position,  or  on  such 
later  date,  not  more  than  three  months  after 
such  last  day.  as  the  Comptroller  General 
may  prescribe. 

(c)  RefKjrts  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  prescribe.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  may  provide  for  the  grouping  of 
Items  of  Income,  sources  of  Income,  assets, 
liabilities,  dealings  In  securities  or  commod- 
ities, and  purchases  and  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty, when  separate  Itemization  Is  not  fea- 
sible or  Is  not  necessary  for  an  accurate 
disclosure  of  the  Income,  net  worth,  dealing 
In  securities  and  commodities,  or  purchases 
and  sales  of  real  property  of  any  Individual. 

(d)  Each  report  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  made  under  penalty  for  perjury. 
Any  person  who  willfully  falls  to  file  a  re- 
port required  by  this  section,  or  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  files  a  false  report  under 
this  section,  shall  be  fined  $2,000,  or  Impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(e)  All  reports  filed  under  this  section 
shall  be  maintained  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral as  public  records  which,  under  such 
reasonable  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
shall  be  available  for  Inspection  by  members 
of  the  public. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  section,  an  individual  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  a  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  or  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  executive  or  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof,  during  any  cal- 
endar year  If  he  served  in  any  such  position 
for  more  than  six  months  during  such  calen- 
dar year. 

(g)  As  used  In  this  section — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Income"  means  gross  In- 
come as  defined  in  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(2)  The  term  "security"  means  security 
as  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended  ( 15  U.S.C.  77b) . 

(3)  The  term  "commodity"  means  com- 
modity as  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
2). 

(4)  The  term  "dealings  In  securltlee  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 
ing, withholding,  use,  transfer,  disposition, 
or  other  transaction  involving  any  security 
or  commodity. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1004)  U  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Communications  to  agency:  All  writ- 
ten communications  and  memoranda  stat- 
ing the  circtmastances.  source,  and  substance 
of  all  oral  communications  made  to  the 
agency,  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof, 
with  respect  to  such  case  by  any  person  who 
Is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  agency 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  public  record 
of  such  case.  This  subsection  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  communications  to  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  the  agency  engaged  In  the 


performance  of  Investigative  or  prosecuting 
functions  for  the  agency  with  respect  to 
such  case." 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  Senator  Cask  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  In  the  Introduction  of 
legislation  that  would  require  full  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  personal  financial  In- 
terests and  Income  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, their  top  aides,  and  certain  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  brsmch. 

Public  confidence  In  the  integrity  of 
those  who  make  our  laws  and  nm  our 
Government  has  been  in  serious  dechne 
In  recent  years.  It  is  essential  to  the  op- 
eration of  our  system  of  government  that 
the  public  believe  In  the  integrity  of  the 
laws  and  of  those  who  make  and  admin- 
ister them.  Without  this  respect  the  rule 
of  law  is  undermined. 

Part  of  the  blame  for  the  disorder  and 
violence  so  prevalent  In  our  society  to- 
day can  be  traced  to  the  belief  by  many 
of  our  citizens  that  laws  are  not  made 
and  administered  impartially  and  for  the 
good  of  all.  but  the  special  benefit  of  the 
few. 

Congress  must  act  to  restore  the  pub- 
lic's faith  in  our  Government  Pull  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  income  and  assets 
of  those  who  run  our  Government  is  an 
important  first  step. 

The  public  disclosure  of  a  public  ser- 
vant's or  a  political  candidate's  personal 
financial  interests  not  only  will  discour- 
age wrong-doing  and  conflicts  of  inter- 
est, but  will  allow  the  people  to  act  with 
knowledge  in  choosing  those  who  would 
represent  them  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  ^States.  Such  disclosure  would 
eliminate  doubt  and  suspicion  about  the 
activities  of  those  who  run  our  Govern- 
ment and  would  restore  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  the  honest  operation  of  the  law. 

During  the  last  Congress.  I  introduced 
a  bill  that  would  have  required  such  dis- 
closure and  twice  voted  for  amendments 
that  would  have  provided  for  disclosure. 
Unfortunately  these  amendments  failed 
by  narrow  margins. 

In  the  absence  of  disclosure  legisla- 
tion. I  have  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  that  I  have  been  In  office  made 
available  to  the  public  through  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  a  statement  of  my 
personal  finances. 

The  time  for  Congress  to  act  in  this 
area  is  past  due. 


S.  1994— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  CERTAIN  MEDICAL 
CARE  TO  NON-INDIANS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chttrch),  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
use  of  facilities  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Owyhee  Indian  Hospital  to  pro- 
vide certain  medical  care  to  non-Indians. 

The  Owyhee  Hospital  is  located  on  the 
Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation  In 
Nevada  and  Idaho,  in  a  remote  and 
sparsely  settled  region  of  both  States. 
There  are  some  650  non-Indians  within 
a  50-mile  radius  of  this  hospital.  When 
they  need  medical  assistance — even  rou- 
tine care — they  must  travel  over  100 
miles  to  reach  a  medical  facility. 

Medical  service  must  be  made  more 


readily  available  to  these  people.  I  think 
the  need  is  obvious.  The  measure  I  am 
introducing  today  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  Indian  tribes  involved,  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  utilize  the  Owyhee  Hospital  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  nonemergency 
medical  care  to  non-Indians  living  with- 
in approximately  50  miles  of  the  hos- 
pital. Such  care  would  be  provided  on  a 
fee-for-service  basis. 

The  Shoshone  Paiute  Business  Coun- 
cil of  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation  passed 
a  resolution  in  June  1968  supporting  this 
proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion will  serve  a  dual  purpose.  It  will  hu- 
manely enable  non-Indians  living  in  this 
remote  part  of  our  country  to  more  read- 
ily obtain  necessary  medical  attention.  It 
will  also  help  assure  that  this  facility  will 
be  adequately  utilized,  and  the  fees  paid 
by  non-Indians  will  contribute  to  the 
financial  support  of  the  hospital. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
The  bill  (S.  1994)  to  authorize  the  use 
of  facilities  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Owyhse  Indian  Hospital  to  pro- 
vide certain  medical  care  to  non-Indians, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bible  ifor  himself  and 
Mr.  Church)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

ExHiBrr    1 
RESOLtmoN  or  the  Shoshone  PAitrrE  Tribks 
or  THE  DtrcK  Vallet  Indian  Reservation 
Be   it    resolved    by    the   Shoshone   Paiute 
Tribes  of  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation: 

Whereas,  the  Shoshone  Paiute  Business 
Council  realizes  that  medical  care  Is  a  very 
Important  factor  In  dally  living,  and  that  the 
Owyhee  Indian  Hospital  is  doing  an  excellent 
Job  of  caring  for  the  medical  needs  of  the 
Indian  population  of  the  Duck  Valley  Reser- 
vation, and 

Whereas  there  are  approximately  650  non- 
Indians  within  a  50  mile  radius  of  Owyhee 
that  have  to  travel  100  miles  each  way,  some- 
times taking  a  full  day  off  work  to  seek 
medical  attention,  sometimes  only  to  learn 
that  a  common  drugstore  remedy  would 
satisfy  the  need,  and 

Whereas  these  non-Indians  have  expressed 
an  Interest  in  receiving  routine,  non-emer- 
gency medical  care  in  letters  to  Senator  Bible 
and  Congressman  Baring  during  1961  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Elko  County  School 
District  asked  Senator  Bible  to  intercede  for 
the  non-Indian  teachers  and  their  families 
employed  In  the  Owyhee  School,  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  operation  per  patient 
per  day  of  the  Owyhee  Indian  Hospital  was 
double  that  of  the  average  In  the  Phoenix 
Area,  which  is  directly  related  to  the  size  of 
the  hospital  and  the  number  of  people  It 
serves;  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Shoshone  Paiute  Busi- 
ness Council  hereby  requests  Public  Health 
Service  to  make  every  attempt  to  cause  proper 
legislation  to  be  enacted  so  that  our  non- 
Indian  neighbors  may  receive  routine,  non- 
emergency medical  care  at  the  Owyhee  In- 
dian Hospital,  and  the  Shoshone  Paiute 
Business  CouncU  recognizes  that  fact  that 
congress  will  have  to  authorize  this  request, 
so  be  it  fvirther 

Resolved,  That  the  Shoshone  Paiute  Bual- 
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ttM8  Councli  requesta  all  non-Indiana  In  a 
60  mile  radlua  d  Owyhee  to  make  their  In- 
Mr«Bt  in  thla  matter  Itnown  to  PubUc  Health 

..  *  11  *°'*  *°  members  of  Congress  and  Be 
It  further 

SMOtoed,  That  the  Shoshone  Palute  Bual- 

S^n^v'i?^!  ',"1!?."'=''  '^^  approval  of  the 
County  Medical  Society  and  the  State  Medl- 
cal  and  Hospital  AssociaUons  and  all  sur- 
rounding medical  faclllUea 
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literally  thousanc- 
veal  the  prlmltlvj 
hunters;  of  the 
highly  developed 
State  some  8,000  ^ 
acknowledged    fad 


^■J^^^—^^^'^^ODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  STRIKING  OP 
WEDALS  IN  COMMEMORATION  OP 
THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
POUNDING  OF  THE  STATE  OP 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  apDroprlate  reference,  for 
^t^f  ^^x^"*^  P^    ""*°'"  Senator  from  my 

i5  fhi  A^.l°'  ™H^  *"  commemoration 
?l  *K  iP'^  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  State  of  Alabama.  This  year  on 
December  14.  th^  State  of  Alabama  will 
celebrate  its  se^ulcentennial  annlver- 
22dStete"  ^"^"'f  ^°"  ^o  the  Union  as  the 

The  hlifory  of  ^Mabama.  first  as  a  ter- 
ritory and  later  As  a  State,  is  a  long  and 
very  colorful  onl  The  State's  modern 
H^^    f^^  ^^^4  '"  1540  with  explora- 
ircf  °.  ."""^"^g  De  Soto,  who  was  the 
first  civilized  mai^-as  we  consider  clvlll. 
zatlon  today—to  ^nter  upon  the  soil  now 
known  as  the  Sta^e  of  Alabama.  But  the 
^.^^"^f  °{  'Ws  arta  predates  De  Soto  by 
' .  of  years.  Artifacts  re- 
!  life  of  cave-dwelling 
temple  moundbuilders' 
culture  existing  in  our 
kears  ago.  And  it  is  an 

cf„j  m'C",  "V  ^'"°™  archeological 
study  of  burial  m4unds  outside  the  town 
of  MoundviUe.  Ala]  that  Indians  Serhaps 
mlgraUiig  from  Asia  across  the  Bering 

bi'Sf'  S^^bjt^dfce  land  encompaSSd 
by  the  boundary  llines  of  the  State  of 
vif?"K^^°'■  ^H^eds  and  hundreds  of 
years  before  De  ^jto  made  his  journey 
SwTnr'  ^'•^"Iflelds  in  his  qiesTfo? 
fhi  v,^.'^  ^^  ^  Alabama  are  proud  of 

^l^.^-  ^v5  Cherokees.  the  Chickasaws 
and  the  Choctaws.]  'waws, 

^rJ^^^/l^  permanent  settlement  in  our 
great  State  was  inl702  and  was  locat^ 
near  what  is  todaKr  Mobile,  one  bf  the 
busiest  and  best  s?ports  or^  the  Gulf  o? 
w«rd  °Ai^°'"  ^^J]  «"*  settlement  on- 
Tn^i  ;y,^^^''^I!'*  ^'^  continued  to  grow 
and  those  who  adfocated  statehood  for 

Sstffl.^^  '^J'^^'^'^h  ^^^''^'"^  h^ve  been 
^  l«l7  ^h^lf^P*^  ^'■^^^^  °^  tl^e  State. 
^fZl  K  ^^  Alab^a  territory  was  cre- 
ated by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  as  I 
have  already  said,  en  December  14  1819 
AJabama  was  admitted  as  the  22d' State 

whirh%'''^°'^    "^^^^^  *  '^""^  area  over 
which  four  flags  had  sometimes  flov^ 

SfsTrLrN^tiL^^^  ^^^"  ^  '^^  «^^^ 

nrTl.;o?tua°fe"^^fer^.rn?m5^^ 
opportunity,  and  it  is  just  that  We Tre 
extremely  fortunate  We  have  unnmlfeS 
natural  resources.  We  have  unlisted 
human  resources;  we  have  forestranH 
minerals;  we  have  wUer  we  have  a  grTa? 
seaport;  we  have  a  great  steel  cente? 
and  we  have  a  grea:  missile  center  We 


have  a  population  of  over  3.5  million  of 
tne  finest  people  in  the  world 

In  fact,  the  vast  natural  resources  of 
^  fK  "if  f;'^  estimated  to  be  10  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total.  In  addition  to  coal. 
S^no°''^;,  w'"*^*°''^'  '"^^ble.  and  building 
n^r^u?,^  ^^'  recently  been  discovered  in 
quantities  suflBcient  to  start  a  smaU 
boom.  Other  minerals,  including  salt,  are 
found  in  great  abundance  in  our  State 

It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  the  cry  of  the 
u  n.^  *^o?  '^"^  ^^^^1"«  tlie  land  that 

meanT-^'-^l^^**  ^^'  'l.^'^*  ^"»°"  ^^l^h 
^i^^h  ^'*  '*  *  ^<^ly  land— clear  of 
thkket^plant  the  seed-here  we  rest  " 
Stl^P  /J  Planning  great  things  In  our 
ISteho^.'^^^'^'-^^^  °"^  '''  ye«"  Of 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of 

The  Governor  has  signed  a  special 
executive  order  establishing  a  I^S- 
S'/J^'f  commission  to  supe^vliraSd 
plan  this  tremendous  celebration 

Chambers  of  commerce,  civic  leaders 

State  oflBclals.  are  all  working  toward 

Althf  ^  19«9  one  of  the  greatest  ySTsS 
Alabama's  history.  j"=«>.ia  m 

v<  V't  sesquicentennial  celebration  was 
kicked  off  at  the  halftime  show  at  thi 

fhn^^  ^^'  ^^  ^  ^  told  that  this 
show  was  one  of  the  greatest  extrava- 

annSr''^"         ^  Presented  in  halftime 

T^^^r^^  ^f^  armada  wUl  start  on  the 
Tennessee  River  at  Pickwick  Dam  and 

o?JSv^?t^''""*"^'^^«  the^oS 
or  July.  At  the  same  time  this  is  taking 

oir  W°ii.'^L°'.^"  navigable  waters!? 
our    great    State— which    are    many— 

^Z  ??"^*«  ^Ul  be  porting  at  c"^^ 

c^febraS.'"^  ''''^'  ^  -*  °«  ^-^ 

ro^®  ^S^i  °®<=^  Department  has  al- 
ready  printed  impressions  of  a  fecial 
^sqi^centennial  stamp,  and  tl5s  stSnp 

I^LioT  S^^  '°'"  th«  fl«t  time  oS 
August  2  in  HuntsvUle.  Ala 

The  NaUonal  Peanut  Festival,  which 
featurpT"^  T""*  ^  "^^  State  ;SS 
i^i^Mtt^"'^"^*  Sesqulcentennlal  in 

hrf^^°°^'  P"^"'='  *=oll«««-  and  State  11- 
?^f  ^^^™  suggesting  the  reading  of  the 
5?tion'^»n''.V°'^  °^  ^^^  S^te.  and  in  ad! 
Se  Sfi/i  ^^  !f:^^"  "^"^  throughout 
S«..  ^^u^^""^  to  decorate  public 
Sowe?s.  ""^"^^     sesquicentennia? 

moT!?,^  ''f  °'  °^^"  P^^"s  are  far  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here.  In  fact  there 
f^\T^  227  separate  events  to  be  held 

fea^L  l^ono'l'^f"'  '^  sesquicentenniil 
year  m  honor  of  our  statehood 

Issuance  of  a  commemorative  medal 

as  would  be  authorized  by  the  bi!l  whfch 

we  have  introduced  will  be  one  of  the 

S^tToS^^  ^  *"^  ^^^  '^^  this 

stlK.'J^'^  ®****^  "^ould  surpass  my 
State  in  havmg  such  a  glorious  and  col- 
orful history  and  few  States  have  rSten- 

S  JieUhiTh  °'""'"'  *""*  Alabama  does. 
tjS  L!^  ,  ^  issuance  of  a  commemora- 
Uve  medal  would  enhance  this  very  im- 
Po^ant  celebration  in  the  history  of  my 

..^/f  I^esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bUl  which  I  am  intrS- 
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f^J^^J^°L"'^^^^  ^^'^  'or  my  colleague 

SlnoH^*'^'"*    P"^"*^    m    tl^e    RECORD 

foUowing  my  remarks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
and    without  objection,  the  bill  wiU  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

«fP.®  ^"l  ^®-  ^^^5'   to  provide  for  the 

iS^Zni"'':'^^'  ^  commemoration  0? 
fhf  i.  J^  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  introduced  by  Mr 
SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Allen"' 
Ter^pl^ff ^^k'^o'"^'^  ^^'"^^  ^y  its  title.  ?e-' 

thY^r^'  *"^  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1995 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  com 
memoratlon  of  the  one  hundred  and  flfUeTh" 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  the  Secretary  of  the  Tr,.«„^  , 
authorl^d  and  direct^  to  stme  ^d^u^.sn 
to  the  Alabama  Sesqulcentennlal  Commis 
slon  Ave  thousand  silver  and  fifty  thousand' 
bronze  medals  with  suitable  emb  ems  deuces 
?^mrL?TP"°'"  *°  ^^  determined  by  such 

S?i^  „°r  T^'^'  "^  ^^^  approval  y  "the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  medals  shall 
be  made  and  delivered  at  such  tmW^  ,„av 

med.in'*?,  ^y  '"*=^  Commission  b^t  no 
medals  shall  be  made  after  January  1    1970 

SLr  wUhfnnV'^  """^'"'''^  to"  b7natlonal 
meaais  within  the  meaning  of  section  ■»<;<;i 

s'^c' f  ^^s^*^*"*-  (3i!T.°aa%T  '''' 

SEC.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu 
facture   including  labor,  materials,  dl^u"; 
or  machinery,   and   overhead  exnekses     «nH 

S"l  ^.t"^^^'^^^  *°  the  D^rTcC  or  the 
^n^tJ\f\  ^^  '^'■^l^l^ed  to  indemniry   the 

OKC.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  or  such  size  or 
o?'th?  t^''  '^  determined  by  the  Secre^r; 
Of  the  Treasury  in  consultation  with  the 
Alabama  Sesqulcentennlal  CommissTon 

fhPcf  ^5^  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired 

s^nlf  n/f^^^f-  "^^y  ^^^^  a  manelous 
Senator  from  Alabama,  too 

sa^e'th^iS.'^'^-  '  ""^  ^°^"  '°  ^^^  ^^« 

fJ^T^^^^^^^^^-  ^  tl^ank  both  Sena- 
f^  l^""  ^^PPy  to  yield  to  them  even 
though  my  time  has  expired 


^-  199?— INTRODUCnON  OP  A  BILL 
tJT^a'S,'^'^^  APPROPRIATION 
J2  £^^^  °^  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  AND 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT  OT 
1966 


Mr.   MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,   at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. I  am  introducing  a  bill   to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  for  the  piSose  ol 
ff  "T?"»  out  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
A^f  f  T^^""  ^"^  l^otor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966.  and  tjo  amend  the  definition 
ZL,     °}°rL''^^^^^  equipment"   in   the 
Ty^AcTS  S''  ^"'  ^"'"^  ^«^^^^«  S«^- 
I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
.r.K  transmittal  and  the  blU  be  printed 
m  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred" 
and.    without    objection,    the    letter   of 
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J   Km    ^11   K»   or<nt>^   In  slona  of  "nUe  I  and  Title  U  In  the  amount  of      Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

transmittal  and  bUl  will  be  printed  in  ""^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  $i,460,000  for     section  302  (80  Stat.  729) .  The  two  volume 

the  RkcORD.  fl^i  '„  1988   and  81.450,000  for  fiscal  year      report,    entitled    "Requirements    ror    Motor 

The  bill  (S.  1996)   to  authorize  appro-  ^^^   '  vehicles  and  Highway  Research  Test  Pacll- 

priations  for  the  fiscal  years   1970  and         .j^^  proposed  bin  would  authorize  appro-      itles",  submitted  on  October  7,  1968,  outline* 

1971  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  prfatlons    from    the    general    funde    in    the      a   master   plan  for  providing   the  facilities 

nrovislons   of   the  National   TrafHc   and  Treasury  to  continue  the  implementation  of      needed  to  bring  to  bear  the  full  potential 

MSto?Vehi?le  Safety  Act  of  1966.  and  to  the  Act^  section  2  would  authorize  the  ap-      of   modern   science   and   technology   on   the 

MOW>rveniciec«ievy/w.iu  .  proprlatlon  of  $23,000,000  and  $35,000,000  for     national   goal   of  reducing   deaths   and   In- 

amend  the  deflnitlon  of     ™Otor  venJCie  P^P[^^*^     °   ;„  •    ^  ^^^^    respectively,  for     juries  on  the  Natlon-s  highways. 

equipment"  in  the  National  Tr^C  and  f^f^J,^'"/^^"  authorizations  win  be         The  primary  objective  of  the  masWr  plan 

Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  intro-  J^^  ^  seek  appropriations  for  the  operating     is  to  provide  highway  safety  research   and 

duced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  expenses   of   the   National    Highway    Safety     testing   facilities   by    complementing   exlst- 

received.  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Highway  Admlnlstra-      ing  facilities,  either  by  expanding  InstaUa- 

to    the   Committee    on    Commerce,    and  tion  m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Titles     tons    at   their    present    sites    or    when    no 

ordered    to   be   printed   in   the   Record,  i  n,  and  rv  of  the  1966  Act.  -nue  I  relates  to     alternative  Is  available  by  construction   at 

f^iwo.  P""''^   "*    ""  motor    vehicle    safety   standards.    Including     new  locations.  The  planning  wlU  consider  the 

asfOUOWS.  necessary  safety  research  and  development;      needs  of  the  other  agencies  within  the  De- 

\    ^      .         ^  „ „*  Title  II  relates  to  tire  safety;   and  Title  IV      partment  and,  through  cooperative  arrange- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  H^e  of  ^^J^^^'^^^Natlonal  D^  menu    with    them,    win    provide    for    such 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer.  "^^i^^"  ^^t^rlMtlons  provided  In  the   1966     needs  where  those  needs  can  be  accommo- 

ica  in  Congress  assembled.  ^^^  established  a  pattern  of  modest  growth     dated   consistently   with   the   primary   pur- 

SHORT  TTTLS  during  the  first  three  years  as  the  operation     poses  of  the  highway   safety  research   and 

Section  1    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  of  the  traffic  and  motor  vehicle  safety  pro-     testing  facilities. 
"National   Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  gram  evolved.  The  authorizations  requested         The  plan  depicted  In  the  report  to  Con- 
Act  of  1969"  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  follow  Uie  same     grcss  was  based  on  engineering  studies  and 
Act  Of  1969  .    ^^^^^^„^^3  gene^  ittern  of  modest  Increases.  These     a  survey  of  existing  facilities  to  determine 

„        „    ™^        .     >,->,^w„  o„th„rt,ort  tn  he  Kiima  are  ureentlv  needed  to  enable  the  Na-     the  minimum  requirements  to  carry  out  tfce 

ru?r3r„?rrM^3is,^  iHiF=sr'sravss;?S:  rn-^Co^'urKranrrfm^s 

rS-^SiSSri  S~rSS1S  ~^^B^ 

y«^  ^^^^-  .  *  ^„.^   0=  „  fnnrtion  of  the  Deoartment  of     and  where  the  facility  once  modified  can  be- 

SEC.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  effort  as  a  function  ^f^f  il  ^.^g^™^"'^  ^^^  ^n  effective  element  of  the  overall  re- 

the  provisions  of  Tltie  HI  of  the  National  transportation  after  June  30    196^  qXld   complement   of   safety  research   and 

Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966         The  traffic  and  °=«'*°'/^\X  .^  "^^^^  ^st  facUltyThe  proving  ground  will  be  the 

(80  Stat.  729) ,  there  Is  hereby  autiiorlzed  to  f^f "^-  "^""Bh  sf  1  m  ^^^^  ^       fTund^tlon  >or  the  entire  facilities  program. 

be  appropriated  $10,000,000,  to  remain  avail-  velopment,  o«f  «^^^'=°^!^^X^°J;i^'^t7n^fron.     It  will  consist  of  test  ti-acks  and  supporting 

able  until  expended,  for  planning  and  design  °'^^"°^^^, ^"^./"^'^b^^'^/e^Jced    The  new     laboratories  In  which  a  wide  variety  of  test 

of  highway  safety  research  and  test  facll-  traffic   accidents   ^f^  f^L  ^^^^^^  ^e-     and  measurements  can  be  conducted  on  In- 

Ities.  including  engineering  studies  and  site  energy  lfl^^^^,-^^Z^^^lne7cLB.     terrelated  problems  of  vehicle  performance 

surveys-  n,r  example    apTe^  to  have  reduced  fatall-     characteristics  driver  sk  lU,  highway  design. 

DETiNmoN  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  EQUIPMENT  H«5  iiTcertaln  crashes  bv  as  much  as  70  per-     and  other  environmental  features.  The  drlv- 

SEC.   4.  section   102(4)    of   Tltie   I   of   the  ^'ent    It  iJ^^n  establLed  that  If  all  cars     '"^^.f^.^f  "Ve^vTf'^drtvIr'lud™ 

National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  bad  such  devices,  as  many  as  12.000  lives  per      ^fstlgate  a  vartety  of  .^^^^ "  J"^f ""^"'.^  ^°° 

of  1966   (80  Stat.  718:   15  U.S.C.  1391(4))   U  year  might  be  saved.  Other  safety  standards     H^'^.^h^^L  ^imuiatTons  of  hS^h^^^^^^^ 

amended  to  read  as  follows :  under  consideration  relating  to  crash  preven-     tic  and  safe  simulations  of  high  hazard  con 

"(4)   'Motor  vehicle  equipment' means  any  tlon   properties    (braking   and   steering   are     ^^"°"^  °/,,^^"*  „"Ilo^-   j,,^^^ 

system,  part,  or  component  of  a  motor  ve-  examples^     crash     survlvablUty     properties     ,.  I^%f  "^*^  °'    -o^e"  do^  L^^^^^^^ 
mcle  as  originally  manufactured  or  any  slm-      (relative  ease  of  entry  Into  wrecks  to  remove     these  facnitles  Is  broken  down  as  loiiows. 

liar  part  or  component  manufactured  or  sold  occupants,  for  example)  offer  promise  of  sub-  |in  mUllons  of  dollars] 

for  replacement  or  improvement  of  such  sys-  stantlally  reducing  the  carnage  and  maiming     Modifications  of  existing  facilities:   To 

tem,  part,  or  component  or  as  any  accessory,  caused  by  traffic  accidents.  develop  plans  and  cost  estimates  for 

or  addition  to  the  motor  vehicle,  and  any         The  authorization  In  section  2  of  the  bill         permanent  modifications  of  existing 

device,  article,  or  apparel  not  a  system,  part,  also  Includes  funds  for  the  tire  safety  pro-         Federal  facilities  where  It  le  economl- 

or  component  of  a  motor  vehicle,  which  Is  gram  (Title  II) .  The  major  effort  In  this  pro-         gj^jjy  feasible  and  where  the  facility. 
manxifactured.  sold,  delivered,  offered,  or  In-      gram  Is  devoted  to  the  development  of  a  unl-         ^^^3  modified,  can  become  an  effec- 

tended  for  use  wholly  or  In  part  to  safeguard  form  quality  grading  system  for  motor  ve-         ^j^^  element  of   the  overall  comple- 

motor  vehicles,  drivers,  passengers,  and  other  nicle  tires.  Under  this  system,  tires  will  be         ment  of  research  and  test  racllltles..     2.0 
highway  users  from  risk  of  accident.  Injury,      graded  based  on  performance  with  respect  to     vehicle    and    highway    safety    proving 
or  death."  high  speed  capabUlty,  endurance,  strength.         ground:    To   develop   detailed   engl- 

i   J  1-    ^,     -.r  traction,  and  tread  wear.  The  Initial  stand-         neerlng  plans  and  cost  estimates  for 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson,     ^^  ^^  ^e  issued  m  fiscal  year  1969  will  cover         j^e  proving  ground,  the  requirement* 
follows:  passenger  vehicles  only.  During  fiscal  years         j^j.  ^nich  cannot  be  provided  with 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  1969  and  1970,  It  is  planned  to  move  our  ef-  ^y  existing  Federal  facility 6.  2 

Washington,  D.C..  April  2. 1969.         forte  to  truck  and  bus  tires  and  to  regrooved     Driving  simulation  laboratory:  To  de- 
Hon  Spiko  T  Aonew.  and  retreaded  tires.  velop  detailed  engineering  plans  for 

President  of  the  Senate,  The  National  Driver  Register  CHtie  IV)  U         the  laboratory  which  Is  a  basic  re- 

Washingtan  D  C.  now  being  converted  to  a  disc  file  operation         qulrement  that  Is  not  available  any- 

DxAR  MR    President:   The  Department  of      which  wlU  enable  optional  use  of  the  cur-         where    today —     I^ 

Transportation  submits  herewith  as  a  part  of     rent  processing  system.  State  contributions  -— — 

Its  legislative  program  for  the  91st  Congress,     of  records  to  the  Register's  master  file  are  Total i"- " 

ist  session,  a  draft  of  a  proposed  blU:   "To      Increasing    In    volume,    and    the    Stat^    are  ^^^^   ^^e   Initial   motor   vehicle   safety 

authortze  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  sending  an  Increasing  volume  of  Inqulrtes^^  standards  were  based,  as  Uie  Act  contem- 
1970  and  1971  for  tiie  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Register.  Continued  ,^?°^^^?,JXiI!^  pla^.  on  preexisting  standards  from  design 
the  provisions  of  Uie  National  Traffic  and  to  convert  information  submitted  by  certeln  ^'^^^^J^  ^^terla  the  absence  of  appro- 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  and  to  States  Into  a  form  suitable  for  automatic  Pen^^  laboratories  and  field  testing  capa- 
amend  the  definition  of  'motor  vehicle  equip-      data  processing.  ,*>,„rt,„„  »>,»  «n       bUlties  did  not  present  a  serious  handicap  at 

ment'  In  tiie  National  Traffic  and  Motor  2.  Section  3  of  the  bin  authorizes  the  ap-  ^^'^J'^^^^g  ^P,,,  oceeds  Into  more  corn- 
Vehicle  safety  Act  of  196fl."  proprlatton  of  ^•'^•'^°'''t°l^\f!^llf^  piex  Ws  of  standards-setting,  however. 
1.  The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  runds  of  the  Treasury  to  ^f^^^^^^'^^l  sophisticated  facilities  are  essential.  The  ra- 
Safety  Act  of  1966  contained  Initial  author-  until  expended  to  ^e  used  for  planning  and  P  ^^  ^^^  develop- 
izatlons  to  Implement  the  motor  vehicle  design  of  contemplated  hlg^^^^^  ^ent  or  standards  relating  to  present  types 
safety  standard  provisions  In  "ntle  I  of  the  search  and  test  racllltles.  Including  engineer  vehicles.  In  addition,  trends  In 
Act  as  follows:  $11,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1967.  Ing  studies  .^'^^j"*.  ^"^J^y^.^J^^^  motor  vehicle  transportation  Indicate  that. 
$17,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  $23,000  000  quested  Is  in  ^f^^^^^^^^^,^^  ^°^.  ™°^e  course  of  the  ^xt  decade  or  two.  sub- 
ror  the  fiscal  year  1969.  The  Act  also  author-  mendatlons  In  the  ^P°/\l"^"">f  j^^^j^^^  ^^^tal  changes  will  occur  in  motor  vehicle 
ized  runds  to  carry  out  the  tire  sarety  provl-      gress  pursuant  to  "ntle  in  of  the  National     si.aniiiu  ^       b 
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^!t.*?"  ^***  changes  can  nwult  In  safer 
vehicleB.  To  inaura  this  result,  however,  their 
introduction  wUI  have  to  be  anticipated  by 
performance  stantterds  and  prerequisite  lab- 
oratoryand  fleld  t<et«.  The  enactnient  of  sec- 
t  on  3  Of  this  bill  ^11  provide  the  authoriza- 
tion necessary  to  Hegln  planning  the  modem 
research  and  test  facilities  which  are  needed 
If  we  are  to  be  ln|a  position  to  Insure  that 

ones*"  *  °f  "**  '"*""  "^^  ^  ^^ 

No    proposed    aiithorlzatlon    to    construct 
the  planned  faclIUles  has  been  Included  In 

ISorf  1°?^-  "^^^^  "*•  Planning  and  dertgn 
effort  Which  would  ibe  authorized  by  our  pro- 
posal has  matured  «o  the  point  that  more  pre- 

«lli^f '.""'"***  ^^'^  "e  ""ade,  the  neces- 
sary   additional    authorization    wlU    be    re- 

['n'i.ln^n^'"  '*'*  acdulsltlon  and  construction 
SS    ""'    '^^fl-tlons    Of    existing 

3    Section  4  of  tie  proposed  bill  concerns 

motorcycust  headgear.  The  laws  of  39  Sta^s 

now  require  these  'protective  helmets  to  be 

drivers  and  riders.  This 

>n  Included  among  the 

gram    Standards   Issued 

Act   of    ,Qfi------—-T''^'*«'"'^he  Highway  Safety 

safetv  in  l^  .1     fT"   ^°    "PK^ade   highway 

oMh'fsft^^.l^A!!*:^,,^^  ^"«'  7'^ 

.tlveness  makes  it  likely 

:s   will   put  motorcycle 

Into  effect  In  the  fore- 

tes    Implementing    the 

It  show  an  overall  de- 

it   In   motorcycle   death 
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worn  by  motorcycle 
requirement  has  bk 
Highway  Safety  Pi 
by  the  Department  i 


sta^ml".  *   °'  i^'   •*'"   »PP«mded   to  thU 
Jur^       "^   *^'****   *°  accomplish   this 

.Jut  steadUy  mounung  number  of  motor- 
cyclists make  this  propo«U  one  of  Immedl- 

nilr,^^''^*''"'?-  Motorcycle  registrations 
neariy  quadrupled  between  1960  (674  080) 
^«  n'*"  'i-»"°32)  and  the  trend  c^ntta^ 
The  numbers  of  dead  and  Injured  mirror  the 
ncrease  In  the  motorcycle  liopulatlon  Dur! 
diit^*.^  years  preceding  1987  motorcycle 
deaths    increased    roughly    200    percent 

ri^u^L°,^^  "?"'**  *^^  proposal  provide' ad- 
H.n»       ^^^  protection    to   the   motorcy- 

buy  safety  equipment  which  meets  meanlnir- 

ii  *l  "^^antage  ot  creating  uniformity 
thereby  eliminating  the  pre^ntTtuTt^on 
Which  requires  manufacturers  and  vehicle 
IfTTr  Z  '°'^°""  ^  ''^'^•^°8  State  st^nd! 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 

^"co^?^*  °l  '^"'  P'^P^'^  leSl^S^^Sfd 
t«  consistent  with  this  Administration's  ob- 

Slncerely, 

John  a.  Vou». 


April  29,  1969 


of  this  standard 's  e: 
that  addlUona]  St 
helmet  requlremen 
seeable  future.  S 
headgear  requlremt. 
crease  of  30  perce 
rates. 

Unless  a  helmet  , 
manufactured  It  wl 
tectlon  to  one  who 


properly  designed  and 
not  afford  much  pro- 

1=  Tir.  „„i»  ' — vears  it.  At  present  there 

is  no  uniform  standird  governing  these  oro- 
tective  devices  so  thit  the  motorc^S^g  p^uC- 
lus'^payrnglo?'^  4  ^"^»  the^rotSn 

tes^r^  S.ef°di^e^d^-r— ^.Vi^ 
evanaate    the    effectiveness    of   tSe  "^^ 'cfash^ 

st^^/.M  P'^f  "y  ^^^i  marketed.  Un^- 
sundab  e  confusion,  therefore,  exists  among 
the  public,  the  Stat^  and  the  InduBti^^v^ 
What  constitutes  an  -approved"  helmJt. 

I  nis  Is  an  obvlou^  safety  problem  which 
could  be  eliminated  l^y  issuance  of  t^foS 
Federal  motor  vehldle  safety  perfo^anS 
standard.  Unfortunately,  the  S«:rete^  a^ 
parently  lacks  authf  1^  to  do  ^''^ca^; 
the  language  of  the]  Traffic  Safety  Act  Wl 

Thu'slvwi?  t^  ^  r  *^  P^^'^'^'^  «^  -1^^ 

set  tf^?^  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
tth..^  '^  standard^  for  items  of  "motor 
vehicle  equipment"  Generally,  that  term  is 
defined  In  section  lO^l)  of  the  Act  as  ^f 
'ng  ...  any  systein.  part,  or  component 
LL"^"'"'  ''*^*'='«  ^  Originally  r^niS^- 
tured  or  any  slmlli  part  or  com^nent 
manufactured  or  soIdTfor  replacemen^'^r  to- 

neiit  or  as  an  accessr*-- -.-....  *^ 

motor    vehicle."     (80 
1391(4)) 

Helmets,  however 
worn  by  the  driver  a 
neither  a  "system". 


ry,  or  addition,  to  the 
Stat.    718,    15    U.S.C. 


Jare  designed   for  and 
Id  passengers.  They  are 

of"   nr.,.  •'»^"' •  jpart",  or  "component 

vehlciP  A,^  ^=<=e«ort  or  addition  to^  the 
vehicle.  As  a  conseque»ice,  they  appear  to  be 
outside  the  deflnltlofa  of  "Lotor^eScll 
equipment":  thus  thf  Secretary  lackTau! 
thorny  to  establish  a  Uform  tLI^iUX, 
standard  applicable  tq  these  article  ^ 

Ka?in  th.^^'^'"^^***  "^'^  inadvertent 
gap  In  the  traffic  safety  legislation.  To  close 

_t.  we  recommend  the  l>roadenlng  of  the  AcVs 
deflnltlon   of   motor   iehlcle   e|ulpment   t^ 

nclude   devices,    artlcjes   or   apparel   which 

^ne^^„°f°'  "''r^"-'^  "aTsyrtem.^irt  or  com-' 
ponent  of"  or  "any  ac^ewory  or  addition  to" 
a  motor  vehicle,  are  ^orTetheless  manSfa^. 
tured  and  sold  to  th^  public  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  safeguarding  vehicle  drivers,  pas- 
sengers and  other  highway  users  from  rUk 
of  accident,  injury  or  death 


^'^X^t^^^^^^^'^^^  OF  A  BILL 
TO  MODIFY  THE  REQUIREMENT 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President  I 
mtroduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  amending  the  cold  war  GI  bill 

It  affects  the  farm  training  provisions 
by  restoring  the  essential  features  of  the 
Korean  veterans  progmm  for  farm 
training.  The  present  cold  war  GI  biS 
IS  more  restrictive  of  farm  training  than 
Th'/V^'  GI  bills  of  World  War  n  aSS 
the  Korean  war,  and  the  opportunities 
of  veterans  of  the  cold  war  to  leam  S 
iS^rll  1  P'-°f^«io'^al  agriculturist  S 
^.tV^T""^-  ^^  ^^^  ^o"ld  restore 
t^es  Sviif ;1%™  ^?^^«  '^^  opportuni! 

tSt  t?f  h^fv,^  ^  unanimous  consent 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection  the  bfll 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

fllL  m^lf  ^fu  ^"'*^^  S^^^^s  Code,  so 
M  to  modify  the  requirements  for  the 

S^nnT^!^"''^  P^^S^^  under  such 
section  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough 
was  received,  read  twice  by  ite  t?tk  ?".' 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
^blic  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  bTprS- 
ed  in  the  Record,  as  f oUows : 

S.    1998 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

^ZTf^.  rJ^T^^"'"  <"^^^^ied,  That  secuon 
1882  (d)  orf  tlUe  38.  Umted  States  C<Se  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows-  '  " 

tltii^VJV>,^l.^"??*''^  ''''^"^  «^au  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  while 
enroued  In  a  full-time  'farm  c^^rrtf^i' 
program  Which  provides  for  InsUtutlonal 
and  on-farm  training  and  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  appropriate  State  approving 

^'"'^kL''  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

"(2)   The  State  approving  agency  may  ap- 
prove  a   farm    cooperative    training   course 
when  It  satisfies  the  following  requirements- 
(A)  The  course  combines  organized  group 
nstrucuon  In  agricultural  and  related  sub- 
jects of  at  least  two  hundred  hours  per  year 


(and  of  at  least  eight  hours  each  month)  at 
an  educational  Institution,  with  supervised 
work  experience  on  a  farm  or  other  agricul- 
tural establishment. 

"(B)  The  eligible  veteran  will  perform  a 
part  of  such  course  on  a  farm  or  other  agrl- 
cultural  establishment  under  his  control 

■(C)    The  course  Is  developed   with  due 
consideration  to  the  size  and  character  of 
the   farm    or   other   agricultural    establish- 
ment on  which  the  eligible  veteran  will  re- 
ceive  hU   supervised    work   experience   and 
to  the  need  of  such  eligible  veteran,  in  the* 
type  of  farming  for  which  he  Is  training 
for  proficiency  in  planning,  producing,  mar- 
keting, farm  mechanism,  conservation  of  re- 
sources, food  conservation,  farm  financing 
farming  management,  and   the  keeping   of 
farm  and  home  accounts. 

"(D)  The  eligible  veteran  will  receive  not 
ess  than  one  hundred  hours  of  Individual 
instruction  per  year,  not  less  than  fifty  hours 
of  which  shall  be  on  such  farm  or  other 
agricultural  establishment  (with  at  least 
two  visits  by  the  Instructor  to  such  farm 
each  month).  Such  Individual  instruction 
shall  be  given  by  the  Instructor  responsible 
for  the  veteran's  Institutional  instruction 
and  shall  Include  instruction  and  home- 
study  assignments  in  the  preparation  of 
budgets,  inventories,  and  statements  show- 
ing  the  production,  use  on  the  farm,  and 
sale  of  crops,  livestock,  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts. "^ 

"(E)  The  eligible  veteran  will  be  assured 
of  control  of  such  farm  or  other  agricul- 
tural establishment  (whether  by  ownership, 
lease,  management  agreement,  or  other  ten- 
hl'sc^r*"^^'"*"^*    until   the  completion  of 

fJi^lfl  ^"1^  '*™*  °'  °'^^«'  agricultural  es- 
tablishment Shall  be  of  a  size  and  character 
wh  ch  (1)  will,  together  with  the  pWj- 
instruction  part  of  the  course,  occupy  th^ 
full  time  of  the  eUglble  veteran,  (in  will 
pennlt  Instruction  in  all  aspects  of  the  man- 

t^^'^^^i  °^  *^^  '""^  "  °ther  agricultural 
establishment  of  the  type  for  whl?h  the  ell' 
glble  veteran  is  being  trained,  and  will  pro- 

iLnlv'f  fi'^'*""  "^'"^'^  ^"  opportunlt?  to 
apply  to  the  operation  of  his  farm  or  other 
agricultural  establishment  the  major  portion 
of  the  farm  practices  taught  in  the  group  in- 
structlon  part  of  the  course,  and  (ill)  will 
assure  him  a  satisfactory  income  for  a  rea- 

^1t  i^  Hy*"^  '"'*"''■  "°'"'"»>  conditions  at 
least  by  the  end  of  his  course 

nJii^'^  ,^°^^^°^  ^^*"  ^  ™»de  for  certlfl- 
thlt^h^^.  ^^^  '"^t""«on  and  the  veteran 
^11^!  training  offered  does  not  repeat  or 
duplicate  training  previously  received  by  the 
veteran. 

"(H)  The  Institutional  on-farm  tralnlnir 
meets  such  other  fair  and  reasonable  stand? 
ards  as  may  be  established  by  the  State  ap- 
proving  agency."  *^ 

Bhf  ^kI  '^^^  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
Shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 

frt^v^l  ^'fu.**"  '°°"'*'  following  the  month 
In  which  this  Act  is  enacted:  but  any  vet- 

nnl  "^°V.^  "^  *  '"™  cooperative  couree 
under  section  1682(d)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  prior  to  such  effective  (iate^ 
continue  in  such  course  to  the  end  of  the 

and  conditions  that  were  in  effect  prior  to 
S'thU^Aa'  ""^  "'  '^^  amendmenrSad*^ 
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^•Ji^*-^^'^^ODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT  OP  1965 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  allow 
the  construction  of  weather  protective 
buildings  specificaUy  equipped  to  provide 
year-round  recreational  activities  free 
from  uncertain  weather  conditions 


The  need  for  such  an  amendment  was 
demonstrated  recently  when  the  city  of 
Midvale.  Utah,  was  preparing  its  appli- 
cation for  Federal  matching  assistance 
funds  to  build  a  swimming  pool  which 
could  be  used  the  year  round. 

Their  plan  appeared  to  qualify  under 
the  development  plan  previously  pre- 
sented by  the  Utah  Outdoor  Recreation 
Assistance  Agency  to  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior.  However,  their  initial  investi- 
gation disclosed  an  apparent  policy  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
against  assistance  in  the  construction  of 
indoor  swimming  pools.  Assistance  was 
available  for  outdoor  pools  but  not  for 
pools  which  are  covered  so  that  they 
might  be  used  during  winter  months. 

In  States  such  as  Utah,  outdoor  swim- 
ming pools  have  a  very  limited  utility. 
I  was  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  Friday  of  last 
week,  April  25,  and  it  was  snowing. 

The  cost  of  covering  a  swimming  pool 
while  it  is  being  constructed  would  be 
small  in  comparison  with  the  extended 
usefulness  we  would  gain  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate such  as  Utah. 

In  response  to  my  inquiry  on  behalf 
of  the  Midvale  City  Corp.,  Lawrence  N. 
Stevens,  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  replied: 

The  questions  of  funding  covered  pools 
has  been  examined  by  our  Solicitor  In  the 
past,  and  we  are  advised  that  the  Fund  Act 
is  so  written  as  to  provide  assistance  only  for 
outooor  recreation  facilities. 

However,  we  do.  of  course,  recognize  the 
need  for  enclosed  pools  during  periods  of 
cold  or  Inclement  weather.  The  solution  is 
for  the  city  to  apply  for  assistance  in  build- 
ing the  pool  Itself,  without  a  cover.  The  city 
can  then,  with  Its  own  funds,  construct  a 
cover  that  can  be  opened  or  removed  to  ex- 
pose the  pool  to  the  out-of-doors.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  the  swimming  pool  be  designed 
primarily  as  an  outdoor  facility  and  be  used 
for  that  purpose  whenever  possible. 

We  know  this  sounds  illogical  and  apolo- 
gize for  the  inconvenience  to  the  city,  but 
the  Fund  Act  is,  unfortunately,  rather  nar- 
row in  this  regard.  Special  legislation  would 
be  necessary  to  amend  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion requirement. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  this  is  illogical. 
Under  the  present  situation,  only  a  few 
States  can  benefit  by  the  act,  and  little 
thought  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
States  with  cold  climates,  such  as  Utah. 
My  amendment  would  make  it  feasible 
for  such  States  to  make  swimming  pools 
usable  all  year  by  including  covered 
pools. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  quickly  to 
rectify  this  inequitable  situation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1999)  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  FMnd  Act  of 
1965.  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


S.  2000— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ESTABLISHING  THE  LYNDON  B. 
JOHNSON  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  as  a  national  historic  site  the 


birthplace  and  boyhood  home  of  the  36th 
President  of  the  United  States.  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  who  for  so  long  was  our 
able,  highly  respected  colleague  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hill. 

As  all  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
there  is  ample  precedent  for  the  action 
proposed  by  my  bill.  We  have  designated 
as  national  histori(XM|yrthe  birthplaces 
or  homes  of  several  former  Presidents, 
including  those  of  George  Washington, 
both  the  Adamses,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Tlieodore  Roosevelt,  Herbert  Hoover, 
FrEinklln  D.  Roosevelt,  and  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Also,  at  the  present  time,  there  is 
pending  before  the  Interior  Committee. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  26,  a  resolution 
I  sponsored  for  the  development  of  the 
Eisenhower  National  Historic  Site  at 
Gettysburg. 

Mr.  President,  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  is  the  most  important 
office  in  the  free  world.  The  holder  of 
that  office  has  more  power  to  affect  the 
lives  of  greater  number  of  mankind  than 
has  had  the  holder  of  any  office  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

No  one  can  anticipate  the  judgments 
that  history  will  make  of  the  36th  Presi- 
dent. He  was  called  to  that  oCBce  by 
fate  and  entered  upon  it  in  an  hour  of 
tragedy.  He  met  the  challenge  of  lead- 
ership, and  rallied  our  Nation  in  a  time 
of  shock  and  sorrow.  Time  alone  can  tell 
us  if  his  actions  and  his  methods  were 
the  best  ones  for  the  times  and  circum- 
stances. 

But  regardless  of  whether  we  always 
agreed  with  Lyndon  Johnson  in  his 
methods  of  accomplishing  his  great  so- 
cial and  economic  goals,  all  of  us  would 
agree  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic, most  vigorous,  and  most  warmly 
human  of  all  of  our  great  leaders  of  re- 
cent times.  No  man  has  imderstood  bet- 
ter than  he  the  political  life  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  role  of  Government. 

And  few  can  disagree  with  his  goals: 
Lyndon  Johnson  battled,  and  battled 
mightily,  to  replace  human  futility  with 
human  opportunity — discrimination 
with  justice — disease  with  health — de- 
struction of  our  land  and  resources  with 
conservation — indifference  about  the  ne- 
glect and  despoliation  of  our  national 
heritage  in  our  countryside  and  cities 
with  restoration  and  beauty — danger 
with  security — and  the  incessant  threat 
of  imposed  tyranny  with  the  blessings 
of  liberty  in  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and.  at  the  same  time,  exciting,  ages  that 
mankind  has  experienced.  Lyndon  John- 
son fought  these  battles  throughout  his 
public  life,  and  he  led  them  during  his 
Presidency. 

President  Johnson  was  uniquely  a 
"Man  of  the  people,"  perhaps  more  so 
than  any  other  President  since  Andrew 
Jackson  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  de- 
scended from  hardworking,  spirited,  men 
and  women  who  braved  the  dangers  and 
rigors  of  the  frontier  and  earned  their 
daily  bread  through  their  own  toll.  They 
exemplified  a  basic  aspect  of  the  foim- 
datlon  and  growth  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Therefore,  in  designating  his  birth- 
place near  Hye,  Tex.,  and  his  boyhood 
home  In  Johnson  City  as  a  national  his- 
toric site,  we  are  honoring  and  com- 


memorating also  those  basic  American 
characteristics  of  courage,  hard  work, 
and  thrift. 

I  commend  my  bill  to  the  prompt  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  I  might  add  that 
there  will  be  no  acquisition  cost  to  the 
Government  for  the  pro'perty  which  will 
be  included  in  the  site.  Upon  inquiry  I 
have  been  advised  that  the  Johnson  City 
Foundation,  which  now  owns  the  land 
in  question,  would  be  most  pleased  to  do- 
nate the  necessary  property  to  the  United 
States.  This  practice  has  been  followed 
almost  uniformly  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  this  type  of  national 
historic  site,  and  I  commend  the  foun- 
dation for  its  generosity  in  this  instance. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2000)  to  establish  the  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  National  Historic  Site, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


S.  2001— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  SPECIAL  PAY  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES  ASSIGNED  TO  AIR- 
CRAFT AND  NAVAL  VESSELS 
ENGAGED  IN  INTELLIGENCE 
GATHERING  ACTIVITIES  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  hostile  fire  pay  be  award- 
ed to  U.S.  servicemen  who  are  assigned 
to  aerial  or  naval  intelligence  gathering 
duty  on  the  continent  of  Asia  or  the 
waters  imnie«ilately  adjacent. 

I  realize  that  we  are  now  providing  air 
support  for  these  missions.  However,  as 
past  events  have  shown,  these  men  are 
on  the  front  lines  and  in  just  as  danger- 
ous a  position  as  men  actually  in  the 
combat  zone. 

If  we  are  going  to  ask  our  servicemen 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  such  duty  as  the  EC-121  sur- 
veillance flights  or  the  intelligence 
gathering  missions  of  ships  like  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo,  then  we  should  compen- 
sate them  for  the  obvious  risks  involved. 
My  bill  would  provide  these  servicemen 
an  additional  $65  a  month  while  they  are 
assigned  to  such  duty. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2001)  to  amend  section 
310  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  special  pay  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  assigned  to  air- 
craft and  naval  vessels  engaged  in  in- 
telligence gathering  activities  in  Asia, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


S.  2002— INTRODU<^TION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  AUTOMATIC  RE- 
INSTATEMENT OF  SERVICEMEN'S 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  19  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  automatic  reinstatement 
of  servicemen's  group  life  insurance  In 
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the  case  of  mentbers  of  the  services  who 
are  returned  ta  duty  after  an  absence 
without  leave  of  more  than  31  days. 

At  present  wthen  a  member  of  the 
armed  service  |b  absent  without  leave 
more  than  31  d^ys,  his  Insurance  is  dis- 
continued and  he  must  submit  an  appli- 
cation for  reinstatement  of  such  insur- 
ance. Many  meniare  unaware  of  this,  are 
not  informed,  of  do  not  realize  the  im- 
portance of  reapplying  for  the  insurance. 
I  have  had  reported  to  me  a  number  of 
very  sad  cases  where  the  serviceman  had 
been  absent  without  leave,  was  then  re- 
turned to  duty,  aiid  later  killed  in  action, 
leaving  his  family  with  no  insurance. 

This  bUl  will  [correct  this  situation 
by  automaticaU^  reinstating  such  in- 
surance when  the  member  of  the  armed 
service  is  returned  to  duty  after  a  period 
of  absence  without  leave. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
The  bin  (S.  2002)  to  amend  chapter  19 
of  title  38.  Unltefl  States  Code,  in  order 
to  provide  for  t^e  automatic  reinstate- 
ment of  .serviceman's  group  life  insurance 
in  the  case  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  are  returned  to  duty  after 
an  absence  without  leave  of  more  than 
31  days,  introduced  by  Mr.  Coopxt,  was 
received,  read  twfce  by  its  tlUe  and  re- 
ferred to  the  (fcommittee  on  Armed 
Service. 


S.  2003— INTROliuCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  k  SPECIAL  GOVERN- 
MENT LIFE  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 
FOR  VETERAjfS  OF  THE  VIETNAM 
ERA  ' 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.jpresident,  I  am  Intro 
ducing  today  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans' 
Life  Insurance  Readjustment  Benefit 
Act.  This  bm  would  provide  low-cost  GI 
insurance  for  Vietnam  servicemen  upon 
their  discharge  frcm  active  duty. 

We  provided  U.il.  Government  life  in- 
surance for  Work!  War  I  veterans.  We 
provided  natlonaj  service  life  Insurance 
for  World  War  n  veterans.  We  provided 
veterans'  special  life  insurance  for 
Korean  war  veterans.  It  is  high  time,  Mr 
President,  that  wd  provide  similar  low- 
cost  GI  insurance  for  our  returning 
Vietnam  veterans.  ' 

We  ofifer  servicemen  on  active  duty 
up  to  $10,000  in  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance.  I  applaiid  this  program,  and 
in  fact  I  have  recfently  introduced  leg- 
islation to  provide  double  indemnity  in- 
surance for  serviceinen  on  active  duty  In 
combat  areas.  But] the  discharged  sen'- 
iceman  who  leaves  active  duty  in  good 
health  does  not  benefit  from  the  serv- 
icemen's group  life  insurance  program- 
he  IS  merely  able  to  purchase  commercial 
msurance  at  ordinary  commercial 
rates— just  as  any!  nonveteran  in  good 
health  could.  Only  if  the  serviceman  is 
disabled  is  the  seifvlcemen's  group  life 
insurance  program  of  benefit  to  him,  for 
It  guarantees  that  he  may  buy  commer- 
cial insurance  at  IJhe  same  rates  as  if 
he  were  in  good  lliealth.  Even  in  this 
case,  the  commercial  rates  are  higher 
than  they  would  bei  under  GI  Insurance 
The  billl  am  intsoducing  today  would 
in  no  way  affect  thp  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance  provtisions  of  law.  Since 


it  would  only  be  for  veterans,  it  would  not 
affect  servicemen  on  active  duty— un- 
less a  veteran  later  returned  to  active 
duty.  In  addition,  the  veteran  could  con- 
tinue, as  under  present  law,  to  purchase 
commerclaj  insurance  after  his  dis- 
charge through  the  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance  program.  Purchase  of 
Vietnam  era  veterans'  life  Insurance 
would  in  no  way  Interfere  with  this. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
outline  the  major  features  of  the  insur- 
ance program  I  am  recommending. 

My  bill  would  add  a  new  subchapter  to 
the  veterans  Insurance  laws  establishing 
Vietnam  era  veterans  life  Insurance 
The  face  value  of  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans life  insurance  could  be  as  high  as 
the  maximum  insurance  under  the  pres- 
ent servicemens  group  life  insurance 
program  for  servicemen  on  active  duty 
Under  present  law.  that  amount  Is  $10,- 
000.  There  have  been  several  proposals 
to  Increase  servicemens  group  life  in- 
surance, and  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today  would  permit  a  veteran  to  pur- 
chase Government  life  insurance  protec- 
tion at  least  equal  to  the  protection 
avaUable  to  servicemen  on  active  duty 

Vietnam  era  veterans  life  insurance 
would  not  be  available  on  a  term  insur- 
ance basis,  but  it  could  be  Issued  under 
a  modified  life  plan  or  any  other  kind  of 
permanent  plan.  What  this  means  is  that 
the  premium  would  be  the  same  during 
the  entire  life  of  the  veteran.  We  are 
finding  under  the  national  service  life 
msurance    program  that   veterans   who 
still  hold  term  insurance  are  faced  with 
substantial  increases  in  their  premiums 
as  they  enter  their  fifties  and  sixties  In 
some  cases,  the  rates  become  prohibitive 
While  these  veterans  had  the  right  to 
convert  to  permanent  insurance    they 
were  unable  to  or  did  not  choose  to'  do  so 
Paced  with  sharply  increased  premiums 
in  their  term  insurance,  many  older  vet- 
erans find  it  difiQcult  to  understand  the 
increasmg  cost  of  insurance  protection 
and  they  criticize  the  Congress  for  rate 
mcreases  which  are  based  on  sound  ac- 
tuarial calculations.  Under  my  bill,  there 
would  be  no  problem  of  rising  premiums 
since  a  permanent  lifetime  premium  rate 
would  be  set  at  the  time  of  purchase  or 
conversion  to  a  new  insurance  plan.  The 
modified  life  insurance  my  bill  would 
provide  would  be  almost  as  inexpensive 
as  term  insurance;  though  the  premium 
would  remain  constant  throughout  the 
beneficiary's  life,  the  face  value  of  the 
insurance    policy    would    drop   by    half 
when  he  reached  his  65th  birthday  Un- 
der my  bill,  a  modified  life  policy  could 
be  converted  into  any  of  the  other  more 
expensive  kinds  of  permanent  insurance 
whenever  the  veteran  so  desired. 

Like  national  service  life  insurance 
Vietnam  era  veterans  life  insurance 
would  be  participating  insurance.  This 
means  that  veterans  woiild  receive  divi- 
dends under  the  insurance  program. 
These  dividends  would  automatically  be 
applied  against  the  next  year's  premium 
unless  the  veteran  requested  payment  in 
cash.  This  way  we  would  be  able  to  in- 
sure that  Vietnam  era  veterans  life  in- 
surance would  be  offered  veterans  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  I  might  note  that 
the  veterans  special  life  insurance  of- 
fered  Korean   war   veterans,   unfortu- 
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nately,  is  nonparticlpatlng.  The  extra 
f  imds  which  have  accrued  over  the  years 
are  not  returned  to  the  veterans  who 
paid  them. 

To  assure  that  the  premium  rates  are 
reasonable  my  bill  would  require  that 
the  rates  be  based  on  fairly  recent  mor- 
tality experience.  In  addition,  the  pre- 
mium rates  would  have  to  assume  an  an- 
nual interest  rate  of  3%  percent.  This  is 
higher  than  the  3  Ms  percent  interest  rate 
written  into  the  law  for  the  most  re- 
cently enacted  GI  Insurance,  but  it  is 
the  rate  used  by  the  Chief  Actuary  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  in  his 
most  conservative  long-range  estimate  of 
the  interest  yield  on  Government  securi- 
ties. These  are  the  same  kind  of  securi- 
ties that  the  Vietnam  era  veterans'  life 
insurance  trust  fund  would  be  required 
to  invest  in.  I  believe  we  can  put  our  con- 
fidence in  the  actuarial  estimates  that 
serve  as  the  basis  for  the  Congress'  ac- 
tions to  finance  the  social  security  pro- 
gram which  offers  protection  to  more 
than  90  percent  of  our  population. 

If  a  veteran  who  has  a  Vietnam  era 
veterans'  life  insurance  policy  reenters 
active  duty,  he  may  either  surrender  his 
policy  for  its  cash  value  or  retain  it  and 
continue  to  pay  the  premiums.  Even  if 
he  does  decide  to  surrender  the  policy, 
certain  rights  are  preserved.  Without  be- 
ing required  to  have  a  medical  examina- 
tion, he  may  within  120  days  of  discharge 
either  take  out  a  new  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans' life  insurance  policy,  or  if  he 
prefers,  he  may  reinstate  his  earlier  pol- 
icy by  paying  back  the  reserve  and  the 
premiums  which  had  not  been  paid  since 
his  policy  was  surrendered. 

I  have  incorporated  in  the  Vietnam 
era  veterans  life  insurance  program  sev- 
eral other  features  of  the  national  service 
life  insurance  program.  A  veteran  would 
be  able  to  purchase  disability  insurance 
in  addition  to  life  Insurance;  if  he  be- 
came totally  disabled,  he  would  receive 
a  monthly  payment  of  $10  for  every 
$1,000  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  life  insur- 
ance held.  Even  If  he  did  not  wish  to  pur- 
chase this  type  of  disability  insurance 
he  would  be  eligible  for  a  waiver  of  his 
life  insurance  l3i«mlum  if   he  became 
totally  disabled.  In  other  words,  he  would 
not  have  to  pay  for  life  insurance  protec- 
tion   while    totally    disabled.    Similarly, 
servicemen  who  become  totally  disabled 
while  on  active  duty  would  be  eligible  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans  life  insurance  on  a 
waiver  of  premium  basis  after  their  dis- 
charge.   General    fund    appropriations 
would  repay  the  Vietnam  era  veterans 
life  insurance  trust  fund  for  the  cost  of 
both   excess   mortality   and   waiver   of 
premiums   which    are   due    to   service- 
related  disability. 

The  new  Vietnam  era  veterans  life 
insurance  program  would  generally  be 
available  to  veterans  whose  active  duty 
service  included  service  during  the  Viet- 
nam era,  defined  in  law  as  beginning  on 
August  5,  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tlie  text  of  the  blU  appear  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 

be  received  and  appropriately  referred' 

and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 

printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2003)   to  provide  a  spe- 
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clal  Government  life  Insurance  program 
for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Long,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2003 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Era  Veter- 
ans' Life  Insurance  Readjustment  Benefits 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  19  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subchapter  IV  as  subchapter  V;  by  reniun- 
berlng  sections  781  through  788  as  section 
791  through  798.  respectively;  and  by  In- 
serting after  subchapter  ni  a  new  subchap- 
ter as  follows : 

"SUBCHAPTEB   IV — VITrNAM    ERA   VSTERANS'   LITE 
INStTRANCE 

"5  781.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'Insurance'  means  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans'  Life  Insurance. 

"(2)  The  term  'widow'  or  'widower'  means 
a  person  who  was  the  lawful  spouse  of  the 
Insured  at  the  maturity  of  the  Insurance. 

"(3)  The  term  'chUd'  means  a  legitimate 
child,  an  adopted  child,  and  If  designated 
as  beneficiary  by  the  insured,  a  stepchild  or 
an  Illegitimate  child. 

"(4)  The  terms  'parent',  'father',  and 
'mother'  means  a  father,  mother,  father 
through  adoption,  mother  through  adop- 
tion, persons  who  have  stood  In  loco  par- 
entis to  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  at  any  time  before  entry 
into  active  service  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  year,  and  a  step-parent,  if  desig- 
nated as  beneficiary  by  the  Insured. 

"(5)  The  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  who  (A)  served  on  active  duty  for 
a  period  of  more  than  180  days  any  part 
of  which  occurred  during  the  Vietnam  era 
and  who  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
from under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able, or  (B)  was  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty,  any  part  of  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  era,  for  a  service-connected 
disability. 

"S  782.  An  applications  for  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans' Life  Insurance 

"Any  eligible  veteran  may,  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  his  discharge 
from  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service 
and  ( 1 )  uj>on  written  application  to  the 
Administrator.  (2)  payment  of  the  required 
premium,  and  (3)  without  meeting  any  re- 
quirement of  good  health,  be  granted  In- 
surance by  the  United  States  against  the 
death  of  such  veteran  occurring  while  such 
Insurance  is  In  force. 
"6  783.  Amount  of  insurance 

"Insurance  shall  t>e  Issued  In  any  multiple 
of  $500  and  the  amount  of  Insurance  with 
respect  to  any  eligible  veteran  shall  be  not 
less  than  $1,000  or  more  than  the  maxlmimi 
amount  of  Insurance  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 767  for  persons  Insured  under  sub- 
chapter in  of  this  chapter.  No  eligible  vet- 
eran may  carry  a  combined  amount  of  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans'  Life  Insurance,  National 
Service  Life  Insurance,  and  United  States 
Government  Life  Insurance  In  excess  of  such 
maximum  amount  authorized  In  such  section 
767. 

"5  784.  Plans  of  Insurance 

■'fa)  Insurance  under  this  subchapter  may 
be  issued  on  the  following  plans:  modified 
life,  ordinary  life,  twenty-payment  life,  thir- 
ty-payment life,  twenty-year  endowment, 
endowment  at  age  sixty,  and  endowment  at 
age  sixty-five  All  insurance  Issued  under 
this  subchapter  sbaU  be  participating  In- 
surance. 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 


ministrator may  promulgate,  a  policy  of  in- 
surance of  any  type  Issued  under  this  sub- 
chapter may  be  converted  or  exchanged  for 
any  other  type  Insurance  Issued  under  this 
subchapter.  Whenever  a  policy  of  Insurance 
issued  under  this  subchapter  Is  converted  or 
exchanged  for  a  policy  issued  on  the  modified 
life  plan,  the  face  value  of  the  modified  life 
jKJllcy  shall  be  automatically  reduced  by  one- 
half,  without  any  reduction  In  premium,  at 
the  end  of  the  day  preceding  the  sixty-fifth 
birthday  of  the  insured. 

"(c)  Any  Insured  whose  modified  life  In- 
surance policy  is  In  force  by  payment  or 
waiver  of  premiums  on  the  day  before  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday  may  upon  written  ap- 
plication and  payment  of  premiums  made 
before  such  birthday  be  granted  Insurance 
under  this  subchapter  on  an  ordinary  life 
plan  without  physical  examination  in  an 
amount  of  not  less  than  $1,000.  In  multiples 
of  $500,  but  not  In  excess  of  one-half  of  the 
face  amount  of  the  modified  life  insurance 
policy  In  force  on  the  day  l>efore  his  sixty- 
fifth  birthday.  Insurance  Issued  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  effective  on  the  sixty-fifth 
birthday  of  the  insured.  The  premium  rate, 
cash,  loan,  paid-up.  and  extended  values  on 
the  ordinary  life  Insurance  Issued  under  this 
sulMectlon  shall  be  based  on  the  same  mortal- 
ity tables  and  Interest  rates  as  the  insurance 
Issued  under  the  modified  life  policy.  Settle- 
ments on  policies  involving  annuities  on  in- 
surance issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
based  on  the  same  mortality  or  annuity 
tables  and  Interest  rates  as  such  settlements 
on  the  modified  life  policy.  If  the  Insured  Is 
totally  disabled  on  the  day  before  his  sixty- 
fifth  birthday  and  premiums  on  his  modified 
life  insurance  policy  are  being  waived,  as 
provided  in  section  712  of  this  title,  or  he  Is 
entitled  on  that  date  to  waiver,  as  provided 
in  such  section,  he  shall  be  automatically 
granted  the  maximum  amount  of  Insurance 
authorized  under  this  subsection  and  pre- 
miums on  such  Insurance  shall  be  waived 
during  the  continuous  total  disability  of  the 
Insiired. 

"{  785.  Terms  and  conditions;  premium  rates 
"Insurance  granted  under  this  subchapter 
shall   be  issued   upon  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance,  except    (1)    five-year   level   premium 
term  Insurance  may  not  be  Issued;   (2)  the 
net  premlimi  rates  shall  be   based  on  the 
1968  Commissioners  Standard  Ordinary  Basic 
Mortality   Table,   Increased   at  the  time   of 
Issue  by  such  an  amount  as  the  Administra- 
tor  determines   to   be   necessary   for   sound 
actuarial  operations;   (3)  an  additional  pre- 
mium to  cover  administrative  costs  to  the 
Government  as  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator at  times  of  Issue  shall  be  charged  for 
Insurance  Issued  under  this  subchapter  and 
for  any  total  disability  income  provision  at- 
tached thereto;   (4)  all  cash,  loan,  extended 
and  paid-up  Insurance  values  shall  be  based 
on  the  1958  Commissioners  Standard  Ordi- 
nary Basic  Mortality  Table;    (5)    all  settle- 
ments on  policies  Involving  annuities  shall 
be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  Annuity 
Table  for  1949;   (6)   all  calculations  In  con- 
nection  with   Insurance   issued   under   this 
subsection  shall  be  based  on  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  3%  per  centum  per  annum;   (7)  the 
Insurance  shall  Include  such  other  changes 
In  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
determines  to  be  reasonable  and  practicable; 
and  (8)  all  insurance  issued  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  on  a  participating  basis. 
"§  788.  Surrender   of  policy  for  cash   value 
upon  reentry  Into  military  service; 
insurance  after  separation;   waiver 
of  premiums 
"(a)    Any  person  in  the   active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service,  who  has  an  Insurance 
contract  under  this  subchapter,  may  elect  to 
surrender  such  contract  for  Its  cash  value. 
In  any  such  case  the  person,  upon  applica- 
tion In  writing  made  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  expiration  from 


active  service,  may  be  granted,  without  medi- 
cal examination,  Insurance  under  this  sub- 
chapter, or  may  reinstate  such  surrendered 
Insurance  upon  payment  of  the  required  re- 
serve and  the  premium  for  the  current 
month. 

"(b)  Waiver  of  premiums  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  not  be  denied  In  any  case  of 
Issue  of  insurance  under  this  subchapter  or 
reinstatement  of  Insurance  under  this  section 
In  which  It  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Administrator  that  total  disability  of  the  ap- 
plicant commenced  prior  to  the  date  of  his 
application. 

"§787.  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Ufe  Insurance 
Fund 

"(a)  There  Is  created  In  the  Treasury  a 
permanent  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Life  Insurance  Fund. 
All  premiums  paid  on  account  of  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans'  Life  Insurance  shall  be  de- 
posited and  covered  Into  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  such  fund,  which,  together  vrtth 
Interest  earned  thereon,  shall  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  liabilities  under  such  Insur- 
ance, including  payment  of  dividends  and  re- 
funds of  unearned  premiums.  Payments  from 
this  fund  shall  be  made  upon  and  In  accord- 
ance with  awards  by  the  Administrator. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  set 
aside  out  of  such  fund  such  reserve  amoimts 
as  may  be  required  under  accepted  actuarial 
principles  to  meet  all  liabilities  under  such 
Insurance;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  to  invest  and  reinvest  such 
fund,  or  any  part  thereof.  In  Interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  or  In 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  United  States,  and  to  sell 
such  obligations  for  the  purposes  of  such 
fund. 

"§788.  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Life  Insurance 
Appropriation 

"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subchapter,  to  be 
known  as  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Life  In- 
surance Appropriation,  for  the  payment  of 
liabilities  under  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Life 
Insurance.  Payments  from  this  appropriation 
shall  be  made  upon  and  In  accordance  with 
awards  by  the  Administrator. 
"§789.  Applicable  provisions 

"The  provisions  of  section  706,  707,  and 
the  first  sentence  of  section  708;  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  709  through  711;  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  and 
the  last  two  sentences  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  712;  the  provisions  of  sections  713 
through  715;  and  the  provisions  of  sections 
717,  718,  and  721,  all  of  this  title,  shall  be 
effective  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  with  respect  to  Vietnam  Era  Veterans- 
Life  Insurance  Issued  under  this  subchapter 
as  such  provisions  are  applicable  to  National 
Ser\'lce  Life  Insurance.  References  In  section 
721  of  this  title  to  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Fund  and  to  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Appropriation  shall  be  deemed 
for  purposes  of  this  sul)chapter  to  refer  to 
the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Life  Insurance 
FMnd  and  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Life 
Insurance  Appropriation,  respectlvelv." 

SBC.  3.  Section  7»5  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  as  redesignated  by  section  2  of  this  Act, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  784"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  794". 

Sbc.  4.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  19  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  heading 
■Subchapter  IV— General"  and  everything 
below  such  heading,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER   IV— VIETNAM   ERA   VETERANS'   LUT 
INStTlANCE 

"781.  Definitions. 
"782.  Applications  for  Vietnam  era  veterans' 

life  Insurance. 
"783.  Amount  of  Insurance. 
"784.  Plans  of  Insurance. 
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Terma  and  Conditions;  premium  rates. 
Surrender  of  policy  for  cash  value  upon 
reentry  iqto  military  service:  insur- 
ance    aft^r    separation;     waiver     of 
premiums 
"787.  Vietnam    erf    veterans'    life    Insurance 

fund. 
"788.  Vietnam   erk   veterans'   life   Insurance 

appropriation. 
"789    Applicable  provisions." 

Sec.  5.  This  Acl  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  ^le  third  calendar  month 
following  the  month  in  which  It  is  enacted. 
In  any  case  in  which  an  eligible  veteran  is 
discharged  prior  to  such  effective  date,  he 
shall,  for  purpose^  of  section  782  of  title  38, 
be  deemed  to  have  been 
effective  date  of  this  Act 
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by  reducing  the  generation  of  solid  wutea 
and  changing  their  nature  and  compoalUon 
The  other  method — 

He  added — 
Is  to  Increase  vasUy  the  efficiency  of  appUca* 
tlon  of  current  technology  and  managerial 
techniques. 


United  States  Cc_ 
discharged  on  the 


S.  2005— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  RE- 
SOURCE RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  %ir.  President,  there  was 
a  time  In  this  iountry  when  material 
of  any  kind  was  known  to  be  scarce  and 
expensive.  Strlnjg  and  wax  drippings 
were  saved,  and  l^ent  nails  were  pounded 
straight. 

In  those  days,!  most  Americans  were 
producers  of  foodjand  goods  for  their  own 
use.  They  lived  ii.  rural  areas,  and  they 
understood  what]  waste  meant:  It  was 
simply  the  negllgfent  use  of  scarce  mate- 
rials. "Waste  nod  want  not."  was  more 
than  a  moral  or  ifellgious  precept.  It  was 
a  law  of  America^  economic  life. 

But  today,  moit  of  us  live  in  urban 
areas.  And  most  of  us  make  our  living 
from  providing  sehices  rather  than  pro- 
ducing food  or  goods. 

In  our  current  fiew,  materials  are  rel- 
atively cheap.  W*  buy,  we  use,  and  we 
throw  away. 

I  think  that  Aiistin  C.  Daley,  chief  of 
the  division  of  air  pollution  control  of 
the  Rhode  Island  t>epartment  of  Health 
accurately  summarized  our  national  atti- 
tude during  a  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  lAlr  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion at  Boston  oii  April  10.  Mr  Daley 
remarked :  j 

We  are  a  nation  oi  users,  not  consumers. 

Most  American^  would  be  astonished 
by  how  much  we  uie  but  do  not  consume. 
The  national  solid  wastes  survey  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  reported  k;hat  Americans  soon 
will  discard  each  yfear  more  than  30  mil- 
lion tons  of  paper,  |l  million  tons  of  plas- 
tics, 48  billion  cansj  and  26  billion  bottles- 
more  than  3,5  billicjn  tons  of  solid  wastes 
are  being  thrown  faway  in  this  country 
every  year.  The  anhual  cost  of  handling 
and  disposing  the^  wastes  amounts  to 
$4.5  billion ;  and  duHng  the  past  30  years 
more  than  20  blllioh  tons  of  soUd  wastes 
have  been  deposited  by  mining,  milling 
and  processing.  These  wastes  have  cov- 
ered or  damaged  t.OOO  square  miles  of 
land. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  recent  hearing 
held  by  our  subcommittee  in  Boston  the 
Honorable  John  F,  Collins,  the  former 


mayor  of  that  city 


sight  into  the  probllems  we  are  facing  in 
soUd  wastes  disposal.  He  reminded  us 
that  there  are  basically  two  ways  to 
manage  solid  waste*  effectively. 

The 
source 


first  is  to  attack  the  problem  at  lt8 


Mayor  Collins  sal 


gave  us  a  keen  In- 


We  are  a  long  way  from  effective 
management  of  solid  wastes.  Public  com- 
mitment to  the  solution  of  this  problem 
is  inadequate.  Local  governments  remain 
primarily  responsible  for  collecting,  proc- 
essing, and  disposing  of  solid  wastes.  The 
States  still  pay  a  very  minor  role. 

The  Federal  Government  did  not  even 
enter  the  field  until  1965.  Until  that  time 
there  had  been  slight  awareness  of  the 
problem,  little  innovation  in  our  ap- 
proaches, and  little  cordination  of  our 
efforts. 

Congress  passed  the  solid  waste  dis- 
posal act  in  1965  and  placed  the  Federal 
Government  in  direct  contact  with  the 
growing  problems  of  solid  wastes  for  the 
first  time.  The  act  set  up  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  demonstrations  of 
new  technologies,  for  planning  of  State 
and  local  solid  waste  management  pro- 
grams, and  for  technical  assistance  to 
soUd  waste  agencies.  In  1968,  the  pro- 
gram was  extended  for  an  additional 
year. 

These  pilot  programs  have  been  suc- 
cessful, but  they  have  been  limited  in 
their  approach.  If  our  efforts  in  this  field 
are  to  offer  any  hope  in  light  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem,  the  Congress 
must  sustain  the  progress  made  thus  far 
and  expand  our  efforts  in  new  directions. 
We  must  begin  to  consider  some  way 
to  attach  the  cost  of  solid  waste  disposal 
to  the  value  of  the  products  we  use  but 
do  not  consume.  Incentives  for  effective 
solid  wastes  management  should  be  re- 
lated to  the  persistency  of  the  product  In 
the  environment.   For  example,   paper 
products  which  degrade  rather  quickly 
would  have  a  low  recovery  value.  But 
cans,   bottles,  and  plastics  would  have 
increasingly  higher  recovery  values. 

So  that  we  may  move  toward  the  goals 
I  have  described,  I  introduce  for  myself 
and  Senators  Bayh.  Boggs,  Cooper, 
Eagleton.  Metcalf,  Montoya,  Randolph, 
Spong,  Yarborough.  and  Young  of  Ohio, 
the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1969.  This 
bill  amends,  strengthens,  and  extends  for 
an  additional  4  years  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  of  1965;  it  aiso  contains 
two  new  provisions: 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  directed  to  conduct 
studies  and  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  economical  means  of 
recovering  useful  materials  from  solid 
wastes,  recommended  uses  of  such  ma- 
terials for  national  and  international 
welfare,  and  the  market  of  such  recov- 
ery; recommended  incentive  programs 

Including  tax  incentives— to  assist  in 
solving  the  problems  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal; and  recommended  changes  in  cur- 
rent production  and  packaging  practices 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  solid  wastes. 

The  Secretary  also  would  be  author- 
ized to  carry  out  demonstration  projects 
to  test  and  demonstrate  the  recovery 
techniques  developed  by  these  studies. 
Second,  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 


thorized to  make  grants  to  any  State 
municipality,  or  interstate  or  intermu- 
nicipal  agency  for  the  construction  of 
solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  with  in- 
centives for  new  and  improved  methods 
for  dealing  with  solid  wastes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill,  a  summary  of  its  provisions,  and 
the  texts  of  the  remarks  of  Mayor  Col- 
lins and  Mr.  Daley  at  the  Boston  hear- 
ing on  April  10  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement. 

I  offer  this  legislation  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  America  can  continue  indef- 
initely to  bum,  bury,  or  throw  away  the 
solid  wastes  generated  by  its  people 
There  simply  are  not  enough  resources 
enough  land  area,  or  enough  clear  air 
and  clear  water  to  permit  the  mere  re- 
finement of  existing  approaches  to  solid 
waste  management. 

If  future  generations  of  Americans  are 
to  inherit  adequate,  economical  supplies 
of  our  natural  resources,  we  must  move 
now  to  And  new  ways  of  reusing  solid 
wastes.  If  we  are  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  our  environment, 
we  must  nnd  ways  to  reduce  the  sheer 
quantities  of  solid  wastes  and  to  lessen 
the  burden  on  our  air  and  water 
resources. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred- 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  summary 
of  its  provisions,  and  text  of  the  remarks 
of  Mayor  Collins  and  Mr.  Daley  at  the 
Boston  hearing,  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2005)  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  in  order  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  construcUon 
of  solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  to  im- 
prove research  programs  pursuant  to 
such  act.  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Muskie  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2005 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Resource  Recovery  Act 
of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  Section  203  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  The  term  'municipality'  means  a  city, 
town,  borough,  county,  parish,  dUtrlct  or 
other  public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to 
State  law  and  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
disposal  of  solid  wastes," 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  204  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  beginning  with  "the  develop- 
ment and  application"  through  the  end  of 
such  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "the  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  such  waste  and  unsalvageable  waste  mate- 
rials, and  the  development  and  application 
of  new  and  improved  methods  of  collecting 
and  disposing  of  solid  waste  and  processing 
and  recovering  usable  materials  from  solid 
waste  (including  devices  and  facilities 
therefor) ." 

(b)  Such  section  204  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

Sec.  4.  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  205  and 
206  as  sections  206  and  207.  respectlvelv  and 
by  IhsertUig  after  section  204  a  new  section 
as  follows: 


"SPBCIAL   STXn>T    AND   DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 
ON  RIKOVEBT   OF  USETDL   MATCRIAL.S 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  as  soon  as 
practicable  carry  out  an  Investigation  and 
study  to  determine — 

"(1)  economical  means  of  recovering  use- 
ful materials  from  solid  waste,  recommended 
uses  of  such  materials  for  national  or  inter- 
national welfare,  and  the  market  impact  of 
such  recovery; 

"(2)  appropriate  Incentive  programs  (In- 
cluding tax  incentives)  to  assist  in  solving 
the  problems  of  solid  waste  dlsp>o6al; 

"(3)  practicable  changes  in  current  pro- 
duction and  packaging  practices  which  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  solid  waste;  and 

"(4)  practicable  methods  of  collection  and 
contalnerlzation  which  will  encoiirage  effi- 
cient utilization  of  facilities  and  contribute 
to  more  effective  programs  of  reduction,  re- 
use or  disposal  of  wastes. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results  of  such 
Investigation  and  study  to  the  I>resldent  and 
the  Congress. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
carry  out  demonstration  projects  to  test  and 
demonstrate  recovery  techniques  developed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  The  authority  contained  in  section 
204  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  research 
and  demonstration  projects  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Sec.  5.  Section  207  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  as  redesignated  by  the  previous 
section  of  this  Act,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"grants  for  state,  interstate,  and  locai, 
planning 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions consistent  with  this  section  as  he  finds 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  make  grants  to  State,  interstate,  munic- 
ipal, and  intermunicipal  agencies,  and  orga- 
nizations composed  of  public  officials  which 
are  eligible  for  assistance  under  section  701 
(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  of  not  to 
exceed  66%  per  centum  of  the  cost  in  the 
case  of  a  single  municipality,  and  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  in  the  case 
of  an  area  including  more  than  one  munic- 
ipality, of  (1 )  making  surveys  of  solid  waste 
disposal  practices  and  problems  within  the 
Jurisdictional  areas  of  such  agencies  and 
(2)  developing  solid  waste  disposal  plans  as 
part  of  regional  environmental  protection 
systems  for  such  areas,  including  planning 
for  the  reuse,  as  appropriate,  of  solid  waste 
disposal  areas  and  studies  of  the  effect  and 
relationship  of  solid  waste  disposal  practices 
on  areas  adjacent  to  waste  disposal  sites,  and 
not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
overseeing  the  implementation.  Including 
enforcement,  and  modification  of  such  plans. 

"(b)  Orants  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  made  upon  application  therefor  which — 

"(1)  designates  or  establishes  a  single 
agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section  for  the  area 
Involved: 

"(2)  Indicates  the  manner  In  which  pro- 
vision will  be  made  to  assure  full  considera- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  planning  essential  to 
areawlde  planning  for  proper  and  effective 
solid  waste  disposal  consistent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health.  Including  such 
factors  as  population  growth,  urban  and 
metropolitan  development,  land  use  plan- 
ning, water  p>ollutlon  control,  air  pollution 
control,  and  the  feasibUlty  of  regional  dis- 
posal programs; 

"(3)  sets  forth  plans  for  expenditure  of 
such  grant,  which  plans  provide  reasonable 
assurance  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section: 

"(4)  provides  for  submission  of  a  final  re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  agency  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  for 
the  submission  of  such  other  reports,  In  such 


form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  find 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  for  keeping  such  records 
and  affording  such  access  thereto  as  he  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports;  and 

"(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal-control  and 
fund-accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  agency 
under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  un- 
der this  section  only  if  be  finds  that  there 
is  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  planning 
of  solid  waste  disposal  will  be  coordinated, 
so  far  as  practicable,  with,  and  not  duplica- 
tive of,  other  related  State,  Interstate,  re- 
gional, and  local  planning  activities.  Includ- 
ing those  financed  in  part  with  funds  pur- 
suant to  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954." 

Sec  6.  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is 
further  amended  by  redesignating  the  last 
four  sections  in  such  Act  as  sections  211 
through  214,  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  section  207,  as  redesignated  by  this  Act, 
the  following  new  sections : 

"grants  for  construction 

"Sec  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  pursuant  to  this  section  to  any 
State,  municipality,  or  interstate  or  inter- 
municipal agency  for  the  construction  of 
solid  waste  disposal  and  resource  recovery 
facilities,  including  completion  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  facilities. 

"(b)  Any  such  grant — 

"(1)  shall  be  made  for  a  project  only  If 
it  is  consistent  with  any  State  or  interstate 
plan  for  solid  waste  disposal,  is  included  in  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  area  involved 
which  is  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  is  consistent  with 
any  standards  developed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 209; 

"(2)  (A)  shall  be  made  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  25  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
reasonable  cost  of  the  project  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  case  of  a  project 
serving  a  single  municipality  and  not  exceed- 
ing 50  per  centum  of  such  cost  in  the  case 
of  a  project  serving  an  area  including  more 
than  one  municipality,  and  only  If  the  ap- 
plicant is  unable  to  obtain  such  amounts 
from  other  sources  upon  terms  and  condi- 
tions equally  favorable; 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  may  In- 
crease the  amount  of  a  grant  made  under  (A) 
by  an  additional  50  per  centum  of  such 
grant  for  any  project  which  utilizes  new  or 
improved  techniques  of  demonstrated  use- 
fulness In  reducing  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  solid  waste  disposal,  recovery  of 
resources,   or  recycling  useful  materials. 

"(3)  shall  not  be  made  until  the  appli- 
cant has  made  provision  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  for  proper  and  efficient  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  project  after 
completion; 

"(4)  shall  not  be  made  unless  such  proj- 
ect is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act;  and 

"(5)  may  be  made  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions and  requirements,  in  addition  to  those 
provided  In  this  section,  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  to  properly  carry  out  his  func- 
tions pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  desirability  of 
projects  and  of  approving  Federal  financial 
aid  In  connection  therewith,  consideration 
shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary  to  the  public 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  construction 
and  the  propriety  of  Federal  aid  In  such 
construction,  the  relation  of  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  project  to  the  public  interest  and 
to  the  public  necessity  for  the  project,  and 
the  use  by  the  applicant  of  comprehensive 
regional  or  metropolitan  area  planning. 


"(d)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
total  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
granted  for  projects  In  any  one  State.  In  the 
case  of  a  grant  for  a  program  in  an  area 
crossing  State  boundaries,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  portion  of  such  grant 
which  Is  chargeable  to  the  percentage  limita- 
tion under  this  subsection  for  each  State 
into  which  such  area  extends. 

"recommended  standards 

"Sec  209,  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Healt:i, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  in  cooperation 
with  appropriate  State,  Interstate,  and 
regional  and  local  agencies,  within  eighteen 
months  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  recommend  to  appropriate 
agencies  standards  for  solid  waste  collection 
and  disposal  systems  (including  systems  for 
private  use)  which  are  consistent  with 
health,  air,  and  water  pollution  standards 
and  can  be  adapted  to  applicable  land  use 
plans. 

"(b)  P^jrther,  the  Secretary  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  recommend  model  codes, 
ordinances,  and  statutes  which  are  designed 
to  implemeni  this  section  and  the  purposes 
of  this  Acl," 

Sec  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  214 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  as  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "not  to  exceed  $19,750,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970,"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "not  to  exceed 
$46,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  not  to  exceed  $83,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  not  to  exceed 
$152,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  not  to  exceed  $216,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  not  to 
exceed  $236,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  The  sums  so  appropriated 
shall  remain   available  until   expended." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  214  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed 
$12,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlne  June  30. 
1970."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $17,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  not  to 
exceed  $22,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974." 

Sec.  7,  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30.  1969. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr. 
Muskie,  follows: 

Resource  Recovery   Act   of   1969   Summary 
OP  Provisions 

1.  Definition. 

2.  Addition  to  existing  research  provision 
to  emphasize  development  of  new  methods 
to  reduce,  re-use  and  recycle  wastes. 

3.  Authorization  of  special  study  of  (a) 
economical  means  resource  recovery,  (b)  In- 
centives to  assist  in  solving  solid  waste  prob- 
lems, (c)  changes  in  production  and  pack- 
aging techniques  to  reduce  unused  by- 
products of  consumption,  (d)  methods  of 
contalnerlzation  and  collection  of  wastes  to 
facilitate  disposal, 

4.  Authorizes  grants  and  contracts  to  test 
and  demonstrate  methods  developed  pur- 
suant to  the  special  study. 

5.  Expands  existing  planning  grant  au- 
thority to  provide  grants  for  Implementa- 
tion, including  enforcement,  and  modifica- 
tion of  solid  waste  disposal  plans. 

6.  Authorizes  grants  for  construction  of 
local  and  regional  solid  waste  disposal  and 
resource  recovery  facilities;  authorizes  26% 
grants  for  single  community  facilities  and 
50 Tn  grants  for  regional  programs  with  60"^^ 
Increase  In  the  amount  of  any  construction 
grants  for  application  of  new  or  improved 
technology. 
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7.  Authorizes  ttie  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  recommend  stand- 
ards  for  solid  waste  dlspKMal  and  collection 
systema  and  to  develop  model  codes,  ordi- 
nances and  staflutes  for  effective  Imple- 
mentation of  solid  waste  disposal  programs. 

8.  Authorizes  tTSS  million  for  5  years  to 
carry  out  Department  of  Health,  Sduca- 
tlon,  and  Welfare  activities  under  the  Act 
and  authorizes  JIOO  million  to  carry  out 
Department  of  In^lor  activities. 


April  29,  1969 


Statxhxnt   of   Ai^stin   C.  Dalkt,   Cbizf  of 
TH«  Division  ot  Aim  Poixotion  Contbol. 
Rhooi     Isijlnd     Stats     DxPABXicBirr     of 
Health,   BKroaa  Hkasing   of  n.S.   Sxnatb 
StTBCOKMrrrxx  (Jn  Ai«  and  Watxb  Pollu- 
tion, Undxb  CHAiaMANSHip  or  Sxnatob  Ed- 
mund S.   MusKis,   AT  Boston   City   Hall 
Council  Chambkb,  ApaiL  10,  1969 
My  name  Is  Austin  C.  Daley.   I  am   the 
Chief  of  the  Dlvl^on  of  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol of  the  State  0f  Rhode  Island.  Prior  to 
my  present  position  for  seven  years  I  was 
Director   of   the   Air   Pollution   Control   De- 
partment of  the  <Jlty  of  Providence.  Rhode 
Island.  I  8un  a  registered  professional  engi- 
neer in  Rhode  Islaltd  and  a  Dlplomate  In  the 
American  AcademJ  of  Environmental  Engi- 
neers.  I.Uave   beeb   a   member  of   the   Air 
PoUutioqijontrol  ilssoclatlon  for  20  years. 

First,  I  would  IVt/e  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Mi^kle  and  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Air  land  Water  Pollution  for 
the  honor  of  receiving  an  Invitation  to  testify 
here  today.  ] 

The  problems  Id  solid  waste  disposal   In 
Rhode  Island  are  basically  no  different  from 
any  other  Atlantld  coasUl  state.  They  are 
growing  rapidly  aqd  will  soon  reach  night- 
mare proportions.  At  present  the  two  most 
satisfactory    methods    of    disposing    of    this 
waste  are  by  mean^  of  the  sanitary  landflU 
and  by  the  reducdpn  of  combustible  waste 
by    Incineration.    TInfortunately.    there    are 
very    few    municipal    incinerators    in    this 
country  that  do  noi  cause  air  pollution,  and 
the  residue  from  tl^ese  Incinerators  also  has 
to  be  deposited  in  a  landfill.  Lack  of  space, 
particularly  In  congested  lu'ban  areas,  makes 
It  apparent  that  tqe  landfill  Is  not  a  long- 
range  solution,  and  science  will  have  to  come 
up  with  a  breakthrsugh  In  research  as  to  a 
satisfactory   method    of   disposal.   Since   pri- 
vate  Industry    has   not   been   successful   in 
devising  solutions,    freater  support  for  this 
research  must  be  given  to  the  Solid  Wastes 
Program  of  the  Unl:ed  States  Public  Health 
Service   and   to  the   universities   which   are 
working  on  solid  waste  disposal  projects.  It 
is   imperative   that   we   come   up   with   an- 
swers before  our  uriian  society  chokes  in  its 
own  solid  waste. 

In  our  efforts  to  Icope  with  this  problem 
It  is  Important  thafl  we  recognize  two  basic 
facts:  first,  we  can  neither  create  nor  de- 
stroy matter  and.  sfecond,  we  are  a  nation 
of  users,  not  consuiners. 

However,  while  wilting  hopefully  for  the 
needed  breakthrou^  In  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, whether  it  be|in  recycling  and  re-use 
of  material  or  a  r^iore  efficient  reduction 
process,  we  must  m*uiwhlle  make  a  greater 
e.ffort  to  Improve  co4dltlons  with  the  means 
we  have  at  hand.  One  of  the  most  serious 
solid  waste  disposal  problems  Is  created  by 
the  nation's  largest  bidustrv.  I.e.  Junked  car 
bodies.  Millions  of  them  are  being  left  on 
our  streets  and  openj  spaces  annually 

On  October  9.  1968  the  Rhode  Island  Divi- 
sion of  Air  Pollution  Control  sponsored  a 
conference  on  the  disposal  of  Junked  car 
bodies  which  was  ■gell  attended  by  scrap 
metal  dealers,  includ  ng  out-of-state  people 
a  representative  froni  the  Institute  of  Scrap 
Iron  and  Steel  in  Washington  and  many 
state  and  federal  h^lth  ofllclals.  We  were 
told  that  this  was  ;he  first  conference  of 
such  scope  ever  held  in  this  country  We 
offered  several  plans  for  cooperation  among 
the  scrap  metal  dealers.  These  schemes  In- 
cluded   a   big   nulsar  ce-free   Incinerator   fi- 


nanced on  a  cooperative  venture  by  members 
of  the  Industry.  Such  cooperative  arrange- 
ments have  been  worked  successfully  by  dairy 
farmers  and  fishing  fleets  for  years.  To  our 
disappointment  very  little  enthusiasm  was 
manifested  by  those  In  attendance.  Today 
many  still  continue  to  strip  car  bodies  and 
dispose  of  components  by  clandestine  open 
fires,  usually  burning  after  dark.  For  obvious 
reasons  this  arrangement  is  bad,  particularly 
when  it  Is  realized  that  the  Junked  car  deal- 
ers, in  picking  up  these  abandoned  cars,  are 
performing  a  useful  solid  waste  disposal 
function. 

The  automobUe  Industry  should  be  Induced 
and  encouraged  to  work  out  with  the  scrap 
metal  dealers  a  coordinated,  efficient  and  in- 
offensive system  of  processing  these  Junked 
cars  for  steel  reclamation.  Similar  steps 
should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  manu- 
facturers of  glass  and  plastic  bottles  and  con- 
tainers and  aluminum  cans  to  assist  In  de- 
vising means  in  the  proper  disposal  of  the 
solid  waste  they  create.  We  are  confident  that 
this  committee  has  heard  these  views  ex- 
pressed before,  but  we  in  Rhode  Island  want 
to  add  our  voice  to  those  in  other  states  as 
to  the  urgency  of  the  solid  waste  problem 
confronting  this  country. 

Those  of  us  engaged  in  fighting  air  and 
water    pollution    and    tackling    solid    waste 
problems  have  found  that  our  activities  over- 
lap, and  we  are  in  fact  members  of  a  team 
battling  for  environmental  survival.  Because 
of  the  interstate  travel  of  pollution,  the  role 
of  the  federal  government  In  combating  it 
has.  of  necessity,  been  increased,  and  we  In 
Rhode  Island  appreciate  both   the  financial 
and  professional  assistance  we  have  received 
from  federal  agencies.  However,  we  would  like 
to  point  out.  partlcxUarly  In  two  great  under- 
takings   of    the    federal    government,    some 
activities  creating  serious  solid  waste  prob- 
lems that  are  not  being  handled  properly 
The  Department  of  Transportation  pays  for 
90   percent   of   the   interstate   highway   pro- 
gram costs,  and  thU  road  construction  fre- 
quently entails  the  removal  of  miles  of  trees 
and  brush  and  hundreds  of  buildings  in  the 
path  of  a  new  highway.  In  Rhode  Island  the 
contractors  clear  this  brush  by  burning  it 
Since  they  claim  the  brush  is  green,  even  in 
winter,  they  always  lace  it  with  old  auto  tires 
to  sustain  combustion.  The  resulting  heavv 
pollution  is  visible  for  miles. 

We  have  repeatedly  protested  against  this 
pollution  but  our  state  law  does  not  give  us 
authority  over  this  type  of  open  burning   It 
U  under  the  authority  of  the  munlclpailty 
where  it  takes  place  and.  although  nearby 
residents  often  complain,  no  city  or  town  has 
ever  made  a  move  to  stop  it.  We  have  sug- 
gested that  a  logging  and  wood  chipping  pro- 
gram  be   inaugurated.   These   chlppers   can 
handle  logs  up  to  eight  inches  in  diameter 
and  wood  chips  make  excellent  mulch    So 
far  our  suggestions  have  been  fruitless  and 
It  is  particularly  frustrating,  after  the  pave- 
ment is  poured,  to  witness  the  arrival  of 
truckloads  of  expensive  wood  chip  mulch  to 
be  spread  on  the  banks  for  highway  beautl- 
flcatlon.  We  believe  that  to  chip  the  brush 
and  store  it  at  the  site  would  not  only  elimi- 
nate air  pollution,  but  would  resiut  In  oon- 
siderable  savings.  We  also  object  to  the  ooen 
burning  of  buildings   that   have   to   be    re- 
moved from  the  path  of  the  highways,  but 
we  will  offer  our  proposed  solution  for  thU 
problem  in  our  discussion  of  urban  renewal 
demolition. 

Virtually  all  of  Rhode  Island's  39  munici- 
palities have  present  or  future  plans  to  par- 
ticipate in  urban  renewal  programs  under  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment grants,  which  provide  from  two-thlrds 
to  three-quarters  of  total  project  cost.  This 
wUI  necessitate  the  razing  of  approximately 
1,900  buildings  in  the  next  five  years  In  our 
little  state.  Sometimes  these  buildings  are 
burned  on  the  site.  Our  colleagues  In  the 
Massachusetts  Air  Use  Management  Division 
can  tell  you  about  the  evUs  of  this  practice 
A  few  years  ago  scores  of  buildings   were 


burned  down  for  urban  renewal  clearance  at 
this  very  spot  where  we  are  meeting  today 
The  Boston  urban  renewal  people  were  Inter- 
ested solely  in  creating  this  present  attrac- 
tive downtown  complex.  Vast  quantities  of 
poisons  and  dust  entering  the  atmosphere 
were  of  no  concern  to  them.  This  same  atti- 
tude Is  frequently  displayed  by  the  people 
building  our  Interstate  highways. 

Since  these  two  activities,  interstate  high- 
way construction  and  urban  renewal,  are  so 
heavily  financed  by  federal  agencies,  we  feel 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
HUD  have  a  responsibility  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  decent  wasto  disposal  as  part  of 
their  projects  when  they  are  In  the  planning 
stages.  In  a  broad  sense,  these  two  govern- 
ment agencies  are  engaged  In  manufacturing 
and  all  manufacturing  processes  generate 
waste.  We  cannot  ask  the  Rhode  Island  dty 
of  Central  Palls,  with  19,000  people  In  Its  1  27 
square  mile  area,  to  find  room  to  dispose  of 
the  rubble  and  timber  from  a  cluster  of 
buildings  demolished  in  the  path  of  a  high- 
way or  urban  renewal.  The  same  situation 
holds  true  for  most  of  our  congested  cities 

We  feel  that  when  all  the  interstate  high- 
way programs  and  urban  renewal  projects 
are  on  the  drawing  boards,  a  Solid  Waste 
Program  expert  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  should  be  Included  as  an  Integral 
member  of  the  planning  team,  and  he  should 
stay  with  each  project  until  its  completion 
His  duties  would  be  to  plan  for  the  proper 
removal  and  disposal  of  all  solid  waste  In 
the  highway  projects  he  would  arrange  for 
the  logging  and  chipping  of  brush  and  the 
carting  of  rubble  and  timber  from  demol- 
lahed  buildings  to  a  proper  disposal  site  The 
disposal  of  demolition  debrU  would  be  co- 
ordinated with  xirban  renewal  waste  dis- 
posal. 

For  demolition  debris  disposal  the  solid 
waste  disposal  engineer  would  select  sites 
for  a  defined  region  which  could  conceivably 
cover  an  area  as  large  as  Rhode  Island  and 
southeastern  Massachusetts.  All  demolition 
debris  would  be  trucked  In  suitable  vehicles 
without  spillage  to  the  disposal  site  where 
adequate  personnel  and  equipment  would 
work  the  landfill.  If  the  disposal  sites  have 
sufficient  area,  municipalities  could  deposit 
other  solid  wastes  there  on  a  fee  basis. 

This  would  cost  money  but  comparatively 
little  when  computed  as  a  proportionate  cost 
of  the  entire  project.  And  air  pollution  is 
costing  us  more  than  money  today.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary   on    our    affluent    society   when 
we  permit  these  vast,  polluting  open  fires 
to  vitiate  our  atmosphere  because  of  eco- 
nomics. Solid  waste  disposal  is  a  vital  func- 
tion  in  any  urbanized  community,   and  It 
should    not    be   neglected    because   it    costs 
money.  Soap,  hot  water,  towels,  toothpaste 
and  brushes  cost  money  but,  because  of  this 
should  we  discard   personal  hygiene?   Since 
the  activities  of  federal  agencies  create  some 
of  our  biggest  solid  waste  problems,  these 
departments  should  set  the  pace  In  decent 
solid  waste  disposal.  By  doing  so,  they  would 
be  offering  a  splendid  example  for  our  states 
and  municipalities  to  follow.  The  U.S   Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Solid  Waste  Program  has 
the  experts  to  provide  the  know-how  as  plan- 
ning team  members  for  all  future  highway 
and  urban  renewal  projects.  Let  us  put  these 
people  to  work  Immediately. 


An  Overview  of  the  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment Problem 
(Remarks  by  Hon.  John  P.  Collins,  visiting 
professor  of  urban  affairs.  Massachusetts 
instliute  of  Technology.  Cambridge.  Mass 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution.    Committee    on    Public   Works. 
US.  Senate.  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskib 
chairman.  Boston,  Mass.,  April  10,  1969.) 

dttkoduction 
The  soUd  waste  problem  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly severe  In  our  major  metropolitan 
areas.    The    efficient    management   of   soUd 
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wastes  Is  Important  not  only  because  of  Its 
high  cost,  but  also  because  of  Its  significant 
Impact  on  other  crucial  problems  of  the 
lu-ban  environment.  These  other  problems 
Include  the  deteriorating  quality  of  the  visual 
environment  In  our  central  cities;  the  po- 
tential pollution  of  our  air,  water  and  land 
resources;  the  need  for  gainful  employment 
and  business  opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
groups;  the  scarcity  of  land  In  urban  areas; 
and  the  severely  limited  amount  of  munici- 
pal human  and  capital  resources.  Solid  waste 
management  must  pay  attention  to  these 
important  urban  problems  If  we  are  to  avoid 
exacerbating  the  urban  crisis  still  further. 

The  problem  of  solid  waste  management  In 
urban  areas  Is  very  much  like  other  problems 
of  urban  environmental  management:  our 
advanced  technology  and  growing  enocomy 
have  created  ever  greater  volumes  of  wastes 
and  ever  greater  problems  of  proper  waste 
disposal,  but  at  the  same  time  our  tech- 
nology and  managerial  skills  also  offer  the 
hope  of  solving  these  problems,  if  only  we 
have  the  skill  and  the  wisdom  to  utilize 
them  properly. 

One  of  the  most  neglected  paths  to  solving 
our  porblems  Is  more  efficient  management 
of  exsltlng  technologn^.  Too  often,  we  have 
falsely  laid  our  hopes  on  technological  solu- 
tions to  what  are  essentially  managerial 
problems.  As  Is  the  case  In  other  urban 
problem  areas,  our  Institutions  are  not  de- 
signed to  enable  our  technical  and  man- 
agerial resources  to  serve  us  properly.  The 
boundaries  of  the  solid  waste  problem  un- 
fortunately do  not  coincide  with  the  bound- 
aries of  our  political  Jurisdictions. 

Improved  management,  regional  coopera- 
tion in  solid  wastes  handling,  and  several  new 
collection  and  disposal  technologies  offer  the 
opportunity  of  cost  savings  on  the  order  of 
twenty-five  percent  or  more.  In  urban  areas, 
municipal  expenditures  for  solid  waste  col- 
lection and  disposal  are  exceeded  only  by 
outlays  for  education  and  roads.  We  desper- 
ately need  all  of  the  scarce  resources  which 
we  can  free  from  an  essentially  non-pro- 
ductive activity  such  as  waste  management. 
We  need  also  to  begin  to  modify  our  genera- 
tion of  wastes  so  that  we  can  more  efficiently 
recycle  and  reuse  our  waste  products,  as  part 
of  a  national  policy  of  resource  conservation. 

Finally,  we  must  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  effects  of  poor  waste  management  on 
the  quality  of  our  urban  environment.  We 
are  all  well  aware  of  the  visual  and  aesthetic 
blight  caused  by  Improper  and  careless  waste 
disposal  methods.  More  subtle  environmen- 
tal interactions  are  the  air  pollution  from 
Incinerators  and  open  dumps;  the  virtually 
unknown  effects  on  marine  ecology  of  ocean 
disposal  of  wastes,  both  solids  and  liquid; 
stream  and  river  pollution  caused  by  drain- 
age from  poorly  designed  and  maintained 
landfills  and  dumps,  and  by  agricultural  run- 
off; and  pollution  of  the  groundwater,  caused 
by  leaching  and  infiltration  of  noxious  sub- 
stances from  landfills  and  sumps.  Clearly,  if 
solid  wastes  are  not  properly  treated  and  dis- 
posed of,  they  may  undermine  all  of  our  other 
efforts  to  Improve  environmental  quality. 

the  ttrban  system  and  the  solid  waste 

PROBLEM 

In  examining  the  solid  waste  problem  in 
metropolitan  areas,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
large  and  complex  system  permeated  by  sub- 
tle and  far-reaching  interactions  between 
wastes,  their  management,  other  urban  ac- 
tivities, and  the  natural  and  man-made  en- 
vironment. The  methodology  of  systems 
analysis  is  particularly  applicable  to  these 
types  of  problems  and  is  used  In  this  paper 
to  provide  an  overview  of  urban  solid  waste 
management. 

To  make  the  analysis,  we  must  consider, 
first,  both  the  urban  and  the  solid  waste  sys- 
tems and  their  Important  interactions.  We 
must  then  define  the  objectives  of  solid  waste 
handling  and  disposal.  With  these  in  mind. 


available  solutions  can  be  examined  and 
evaluated  against  the  objectives,  and  the 
operable  constraints  on  using  particular 
solutions  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  range  of 
alternative  solutions.  More  detailed  studies 
can  then  pinpoint  both  the  optimal  waste 
management  solution  In  a  given  urban  area 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  changes 
in  the  constraints. 

Finally,  problems  of  Implementation  of  ap- 
propriate solutions  must  be  considered,  and 
an  appropriate  role  for  the  apparatus  of  gov- 
ernment and  for  public  policy  must  be  de- 
fined. 

the  NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Man's  economic  activities  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  goods  and  services  and  an  almost 
equally  large  assortment  of  residues,  in  the 
form  of  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous  substances 
as  well  as  heat  and  noise.  In  looking  at  the 
solid  waste  problem,  we  should  remember 
that  these  residues  can  be  transformed  into 
one  another  by  various  processes,  so  that 
"solid"  wastes  may  appear  In  liquid  form, 
as  in  the  case  of  sewage  solids,  and  they 
may  be  transformed  into  other  gaseous,  solid, 
liquid,  heat  or  noise  residues.  Thus,  we  must 
Initially  consider  the  entire  spectrum  of 
wastes  In  looking  at  the  solid  waste  prob- 
lem. 

Today's  urban  solid  waste  problem  is  di- 
rectly a  function  of  our  ever-increasing 
population,  of  continued  high  densities  and 
crowding  m  metropolitan  areas,  and  of  the 
crazy  pattern  of  urban  and  suburban  sprawl 
which  characterizes  the  American  metrop- 
olis. The  problem  has  been  exacerbated  by 
our  affluence,  resulting  in  a  steadily  increas- 
ing per  capita  use  and  production  of  waste 
materials,  and  by  the  "packaging  revolu- 
tion" to  which  this  affluence  hM  given  rise 
and  which  it  openly  fosters  and  promotes. 
The  packaging  revolution  and  our  increas- 
ingly complex  Industrial  processes  produce  a 
variety  of  exotic  substances  which  natural 
processes  are  scarcely  designed  to  degrade 
and  assimilate.  In  thinking  about  solid 
wastes  in  the  urban  environment,  we  would 
do  well  to  remember  that,  sooner  or  later, 
everything  that  goes  into  a  metropolitan 
area  will  either  be  degraded,  reclaimed  or 
appear  again  as  a  waste  product  or  residue. 

The  magnitude  of  municipal  wastes  has 
been  estimated  at  five  pounds  per  person  per 
day,  or  a  billion  pounds  a  day  for  the  United 
States!  Not  included  In  this  total  are  the 
solid  wastes  in  our  liquid  and  gaseous  ef- 
fluents, which  amount  to  roughly  three 
pounds  daily  per  capita.  Thus,  municipal 
wastes  total  almost  200  million  tons  annu- 
ally. To  this  total  must  be  added  the  un- 
known hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  in- 
dustrial waste*  produced  annually  and  the 
approximately  700  million  tons  of  agri- 
cultural wastes  generated  yearly.  Thus,  we 
produce  something  over  a  billion  tons  of 
waste  materials  every  year — It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  assimilative  capacity  of  the  environ- 
ment that  our  solid  waste  disposal  problems 
are  not  much   worse! 

The  nature  of  solid  wastes  is  extremely 
varied.  Municipal  wastes  consist  basically 
of  rubbish  and  garbage,  and  occasional 
household  bulk  wastes  thrown  In.  Municipal 
wastes  also  Include  construction  and  demoli- 
tion wastes  which  are  often  very  difficult 
to  dispose  of.  Industlral  production  wastes 
constitute  an  extremely  heavy  burden  on  the 
assimilative  capacity  of  the  environment, 
especially  such  dangerous  substances  as  nu- 
clear wastes.  At  the  present,  they  are  nor- 
mally disposed  of  privately  or  on-site,  so  that 
they  are  as  yet  not  a  heavy  burden  on 
municipal  faclUtles.  Nonetheless,  they  must 
be  considered  in  any  solid  waste  disposal 
analysis  because  they  must  be  disposed  of 
by  someone.  Agricultural  wastes  consist 
largely  of  feces  and  soiled  straw  and  consti- 
tute an  extremely  heavy  potential  pollu- 
tion load  and  are  also  a  disease  potential.  As 
agricultural  production  comes  more  and  more 


to  resemble  Industrial  processes,  the  solid 
wastes  will  become  more  concentrated  and 
we  win  not  be  able  to  ignore  them  as 
cavalierly  as  we  have  to  date  In  addition,  the 
cemetery  functions  occupy  more  space  per 
unit  weight  than  any  subject  yet  discussed. 
Many  of  our  major  cities  will  run  out  of 
currently  allocated  cemetery  space  In  the 
next  decade  or  two.  and  we  must  certainly 
begin  to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem. 

We  must  begin  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
the  pattern  of  urban  activities  on  present 
and  future  waste  loads.  We  need  to  improve 
our  forecasting  powers,  so  that  future  waste 
handling  and  disposal  will  be  done  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  Wastes  are  Increasing  In 
volume  at  the  rate  of  4%  annually;  half  of 
this  is  caused  by  population  growth  and  half 
is  attributable  to  the  growth  in  per  capita 
consumption  which  leads  to  waste  products. 
We  should  remember  the  principle  that 
steady  economic  growth  produces  an  ever  In- 
creasing annual  volume  of  wastes.  To  forecast 
future  waste  loads  we  need  to  know  more 
about  waste  generation.  We  will  also  need 
to  engage  in  technological  forecasting,  which 
will  have  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
notion  of  regional  mass  or  materials  balances, 
in  order  to  forecast  accurately  the  future 
temporal  and  spatial  pattern  of  waste 
generation. 

THE  SOLID  WASTE  STSTETM 

In  order  to  adequately  understand  and 
properly  deal  with  the  problems  of  solid 
wastes  handling  and  disposal,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  have  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
entire  solid  waste  system.  ITie  solid  waste 
system  begins  with  the  Input  of  energy  and 
materials  into  the  urban  environment,  which 
then  metabolizes  them  and  outputs  them 
Into  the  waste  generation  part  of  the  system. 
The  wastes  are  then  collected  by  a  fleet  of 
vehicles,  usually  no  more  complicated  than 
a  compaction  device  In  a  closed  truck,  and 
transported  to  an  intermediate  or  final  proc- 
essing and  disposal  site.  The  waste  may  be 
modified  in  the  interim  by  volume  reduction, 
as  in  Incineration,  or  by  a  change  of  form,  as 
when  solid  wastes  are  piped  as  a  slurry.  Stor- 
age may  be  prortded  at  the  site  of  generation 
or  disposal,  or  at  intermediate  transfer  sta- 
tions. It  should  be  noted  that  wastes  may  be 
recycled  at  any  point  in  the  system.  Recy- 
cling usually  consists  of  separation,  process- 
ing, recovery  and  reuse,  although  this  routine 
may  be  circumvented,  as  when  agricultural 
wastes  are  returned  directly  to  the  land. 

Our  techniques  for  solid  waste  collection 
and  disposal  have  not  changed  much  in  this 
century.  Even  though  we  are  currently  in- 
vestigating a  wide  variety  of  new  technolo- 
gies, we  still  rely  on  hand  pick-up  and  truck 
transport  In  the  collection  system.  In  dis- 
posal, we  sometimes  barge  soUd  wastes  to 
sea  or  salvage  them,  but  for  the  most  part 
we  still  rely  on  the  venerable  technologies  of 
incineration  and  landfllllng.  Incineration  ac- 
complishes volume  reduction  and  land  dis- 
posal consists  basically  of  putting  back  Into 
the  ground  what  we  originally  took  out  of 
It.  After  disposal,  there  U  relatively  little 
volume  reduction  over  time  for  any  but  the 
most  biodegradable  wastes.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  assimilative  capacity  of  the 
land  is  much  more  manlpulable  than  that 
of  the  water  or  air  environments  and  there- 
fore we  can  be  more  creative  In  our  use  of 
that  capacity. 

THE    SOUD    WASTE    PROBLEM    IN     THE 
URBAN    PERSPECTIVE 

in  the  urban  setting,  the  solid  waste  prob- 
lem has  basically  three  aspects:  Its  Impact 
on  environmental  quality,  the  large  costs  ex- 
pended and  scarce  resources  utilized,  and 
the  Interactions  with  other  important  urban 
problems. 

The  lists  of  environmental  quality  effects 
Includes  pollution  of  the  air,  water  and  land 
resources  and  from  the  noise  and  heat  resi- 
dues.   It    should   be    noted    that   pollution 
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should  be  dlstlniuUhed  from  environmental 
Impacta,  since  tli  former  Is  defined  Into  ex- 
Utence  by  the  politically  expressed  prefer- 
ences of  the  people,  while  the  latter  Is  In- 
trinsic to  the  natural  setUng.  Here  the  terms 
are  used  somewhat  loosely  and  Interchange- 
ably. Air  polluUob  may  result  from  particles, 
gases  and  odors  Emanating  from  Improperly 
maintained  Inclterators.  uncollected  solid 
wastes,  and  burnfcg  trash  dumps.  Water  pol- 
lution can  result,  from  surface  and  subsur- 
face drainage  fro«i  waste  piles  and  from  Im- 
proper disposal  of  agricultural  and  Industrial 
wastes.  Noise  pollution  may  arise  from  col- 
lection vehicles  ahd  waste  processing  equip- 
ment. Incineration  of  wastes  adds  heat  to 
the  environment.]  These  laat  two  effects  are 
extremely  locallz«id  in  extent.  PlnaUy,  there 
Is  the  visual  and  |  aesthetic  pollution  caused 
by  uncollected  trabh  and  debris,  rusting  auto 
bodies,  and  the  like. 

The  costs  of  sold  waste  disposal  are  large 
and   on   the   Incr^e.   Municipal   waste  dis- 
posal currently  cdsts  about  »3.5  billion  an- 
nually, or  about  »17.50  per  capiu  per  year. 
This  figure  amoufats  to  $70  per  year  for  a 
household  of  four  bersons.  Looked  at  another 
way,  about  ten  cents  out  of  every  municipal 
tax  dollar  goes  to  I  solid  waste  collection  and 
disposal,  making  ijt  the  third  largest  munic- 
ipal    expenditure.!    behind     education     and 
highway  ««nstruc*lon.  This  fact  alone  Jus- 
tifies our  concern  with  the  topic.  Some  peo- 
ple have  estimated  that  New  York  City  could 
reduce  its  annual  solid  waste  collection  and 
disposal   bill  of  $110  million  by  50^r    If  the 
private  capacity  wsre  available  and  willing- 
these  cost  savings  could  be  used  to  supply 
$500  worth  of  extri  education  to  140.000  dis- 
advantaged children,  or  free  school  lunches 
to  about  500.000  cMlldren.  Clearly,  we  should 
do  our  utmost  to  «llmlnate  any  unnecessary 
solid  waste  dlsposa:  costs,  through  the  adop- 
tion of  cost-reducing  new  technologies  and 
modern    managem<nt   methods.    We   should 
also   be   aware   tha;  75%-a5%    of   the   total 
coets  of  disposal  occur  during  the  collection 
and  transportation  of  wastes  to  the  disposal 
site,  and  that  mosi    of  these  costs  are  labor 
costs.  Basically,  our  concern  here  Is  that  large 
amounts  of  scarce  municipal  resources  are 
employed  In  what  is  essentially  a  non-produc- 
tive activity. 

One   of   the   maj  )r   Impacts   of   the   solid 
waste  problem  is  on  the  other  urban  problem 
areas  mentioned  In  the  Introduction.  One  of 
the  most  importan;   Impacts  Is  on   the  en- 
vironmental   quality    of    Inner-clty    living 
There  is  an  intense  need  for  sanitation  serv- 
ices  In    the   central    city,    even    outside    the 
neighborhoods  usually  thought  of  as  slums 
or  ghettos.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
for  this  need.  Wast 6  loads  are  more  dense 
because    the    population    density    is    higher' 
Garbage  grinders  an  1  other  forms  of  disposal 
are  almost  non-exlatent  in  older  buildings 
and  thus  garbage  is  i  major  inner-clty  prob- 
lem. Older  buildings  Kiften  lack  refuse  storage 
facilities   and    are   consequently   overloaded 
ThU    Implies    that    la    higher    frequency    of 
collection  in  the  tni  er  city  (than  elsewhere 
in  the  city)  is  deslrf  ble.  Further,  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  garbagfe  and  refuse  cans  out  to 
curbslde   and   of   leai^lng   them   there   opens 
the  way  to  excessive  spillage,  as  well  aa  cre- 
ating the  ugUness  ol  row  upon  row  of  trash 
cans,  sitting  In  the  iitreet  for  days.  Another 
inner-clty  solid  waste  problem  la  the  heavy 
load  of  bulk  wastes  ;  rom  a  large  number  of 
abandoned  cars,  troij  demolition  activities 
and  from  the  high  i  elocation  rates  of  core 
city  lesldents  and  biislnesses.  Also,  excessive 
traffic  congestion  blocks  efficient  street  sani- 
tation and  garbage  a»d  trash  coUection.  Un- 
collected wastes  servif  as  a  breeding  ground 
for   rodents   and   venain,  such   as   rats   and 
flies,  who  are  noted  jrlmarily  for  their  nui- 
sance value  (largely  biting)  rather  than  for 
disease  transmission    >r  death.  Finally,  it  is 
Important  to  rememler  that  the  inner-clty 
population  makes  use  of  the  streets  for  out- 


door living  and  for  recreation,  especially  dur- 
ing the  summertime,  with  the  result  that 
cleanliness  (in  the  form  of  absence  of  solid 
wastes)  is  doubly  Important,  because  of  its 
high  visibility  and  becauae  of  the  heightened 
sensitivity  of  the  residents  to  garbage  and 
refuse. 

Another  Important  urban  interaction  is 
with  employment  and  business  opportunities 
Although  minority  group  members  no  longer 
want  to  be  regarded  as  garbage  collectors, 
they  remain  drawn  to  the  Job  by  the  rela- 
tively high  pay  and  opportunities  for  the 
unskilled  to  gain  training  and  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

Perhaps  we  should  create  the  concept  of  a 
"public  Works  competence,"  so  that  the  traah 
coUector  may  be  employed  in  other  public 
works  areas,  such  as  sewage  treatment  plant 
operation,  road   building  and  maintenance 
equipment    repair    and    maintenance     and 
other  similar  actlviUes.  In  some  places    in- 
dividual entrepreneurshlp  (such  as  one-man 
businesses)  Is  being  fostered,  where  trash  col- 
lectors  are   assigned  routes,  own   their  own 
trucks,  and  essentially  hire  themselves  out 
to  a  disposal  company  on  a  commission  basis 
This  arrangement  leads  to  salaries  in  excess 
of  $12,000  for  good  routes  in  the  Boston  area 
for  example;  is  highly  motivating:  and  may 
lead  to  reduced  overall  costs  of  disposal  The 
increased  recovery  and  reuse  of  solid  wastes 
would  open  the  doors  to  new  business  and 
Jobs  in  salvage  actlvlUee.  We  should  recog- 
nize,   however,    that    new    technologies    and 
more  efficient  management  may  reduce  the 
number  of  Jobs  available  to  unskilled   and 
semi-skilled  workers  and.  In  this  context  the 
dea  of  training  them  for  other  public  works 
Jobs   makes   eminent   good   sense,   especially 
given  the  shortage  of  trained  workers  in  other 
public  works  areas. 

Another  municipal  problem  is  the  scarcity 
of  land  m  the  major  metropolitan  areas  in 
this  country.  Although  land  reclamation  from 
solid  waste  disposal  by  sanitary  landfills  is 
an  accomplished  fact,  such  reclaimable  land 
may  not  be  available  in   urban  areas,   and, 
therefore,  land  disposal  may  use  up  extremely 
valuable  land,  thus  making  the  real  social 
costs  of  soUd   waste  disposal   much  higher 
than    the   actual   dollar  costs.   Further    im- 
properly maintained  disposal  sites  may  de- 
press surrounding  property  values.  This  land 
scarcity   also   means   that   the   central   city 
should  actively  pursue  cooperative  disposal 
activities  with  surrounding,  subiorban  com- 
munltes.  Such  cooperation,  given  the  econo- 
mies of  scale  existing  in  transportation  and 
disposal,  might  easily  result  In  lower  total 
costs  to  all  parties  concerned.  (Another  prob- 
lem of  land  use  is  the  vast  area  required  for 
cemeteries,  roughly  twenty-five  square  feet 
per  person,  or  about  one  acre  for  every  1600 
bodies.  Most  of  our  available  cemetery"  space 
wUl  be  gone  in  a  very  few  years  and  we  can 
only  guess  at  the  clamor  which  will  be  raised 
unless   we   make  more   efficient  use  of   our 
existing  cemetery   capacity.)    We   should   be 
careful    further   to   evaluate   the    efficacy    of 
long-distance     transport     and     disposal     of 
wastes    to   such   places   as   abandoned   strip 
mines.    There    Is    substantial    potential    for 
groundwater  pollution  from  such  activities 
This  type  of  poUutlon  potential  Is  one  which 
was  not  carefully  enough  evaluated  prior  to 
the  Inception  of  the  City  of  Phlladelphla- 
Penn  Central  RaUroad  rail-haul  disposal  pro- 
gram. '^ 

The  solid  waste  problem  also  demands 
regional  action,  and  an  adequate  solution  to 
solid  waste  problems  is  hampered  by  the 
same  Jurisdictional  and  Institutional  prob- 
lems which  inhibit  the  efficient  solution  of 
other  urban  environmental  management 
problems.  Regional  cooperation  and  planning 
can  help  to  encompass  aU  of  the  external 
effects  which  make  solid  waste  disposal  In 
metropolitan  areas  so  difficult.  Finally  there 
is  a  pressing  need  for  the  introduction  and 
application  of  new  technology  and  modern 
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management  techniques  to  relieve  some  of  the 
burden  of  solid  waste  disposal  from  the  in- 
creasingly  empty    municipal    pocketbook 

SOLm    WASTE     MANAGEMENT    OBJECTIVES 

Similarity  to  other  environmental  manage- 
ment  problems 
One  of  the  first  things  which  should  be 
realized  is  that  solid  waste  management  ex- 
hibits  more   similarities   to   other   environ- 
mental waste  management  problems,  such  as 
air  and  water  resources  management,  than 
it  does  differences.  The  waste  materials  are 
basically   the  same;    only   the  receiving  en- 
vironment and  possibly  the  state  of  the  ma- 
terial are  different.  This  implies  that  the  set 
of  management  and  policy  tools  and  objec- 
tives  which   have   been   developed    for.    and 
applied  to,  air  and  water  pollution  control 
can   be   modified   to   fit   the   needs   of  solid 
waste  management.  It  also  implies  that  our 
objectives  will  be  Just  as  hard  to  quantify 
and  to  apply  consistently  as  In  the  other  two 
cases  mentioned.  Finally,  we  find  that  im- 
proved managerial   efficiency   is  much   more 
the   needed    panacea    than    new    technology 
but  that  there  are  also  a  few  very  promising 
technological    innovations    on    the   horizon 
which    will    substantially   improve    the    effi- 
ciency of  our  managerial  institutions. 
The  dimensions  of  solid  waste  management 
The   basic   concerns   of  solid   waste   man- 
agement are  with  the  residuals  from  urban 
production  processes,  their  efficient  process- 
ing,  and   their   harmless   or  even   beneficial 
return    to    the    environment.    The   range   of 
management  activities  necessary  to  accom- 
plish  these  concerns  should   be   understood 
to    Include    research    and    data    collection- 
planning   and   systems    analysis;    financing- 
the    design    and    construction    of   facilities' 
operation  of  collection,   treatment  and  dis- 
posal systems  and  attendant  facilities-   the 
establishment    and    enforcement    of    qual- 
ity standards  to  be  maintained  in  operating 
the  system;   the  regulation  and  monitoring 
Of  operation  and  management  activities;  the 
development  of  economic  Incentive  systems 
Including   assessing  waste  effluent   fees   and 
charges,  and  providing  direct  subsidies;  and 
the  development  of  appropriate  procedures 
regulations  and  legislation. 

The  objectives  of  management 
In  examining  the  proper  objectives  of  solid 
wastes  management,  we  must  consider  that 
we  are  trying  either  to  maximize  net  social 
benefits  from  this  activity,  or  to  minimize  the 
costs  Of  disposal  (including  re-use)  subject 
to  appropriate  constraints  on  environmental 
quaUty.  We  need  also  to  consider  the  rela- 
tionship between  planning  and  the  nature 
Of  management  objectives. 

If  we  desire   to  maximize  the  net  social 
benefits    from    the    residuals    cycle,    we    are 
faced  with  several  problems.  The  concept  of 
social  benefits  is  not  a  very  operable  one; 
ror  example,  how  do  we  measure  the  Impact 
Of  inefficient  solid   wastes   management  on 
the    other    urban    problem    areas    discussed 
above?  Further,  we  would  need  to  quantify 
a  number  of  subtle  and  intangible  benefits, 
which  may  not  be  possible.  We  can  do  some- 
what better  in  quantifying  costs,  especially 
when    comparing    collection    and    disposal 
alternatives  and  in  looking  at  the  economics 
or  separaOon   and    re-use.    Also,   we   would 
need  to  Include  the  generation  of  wastes  In 
the  management  system  to  capture  the  ex- 
ternal effects  of  generation.  Finally,  the  bene- 
fit maximization  must  be  made  subject  to 
the  constraints  of  available  technology,  and 
these  technologic  production  functions  may 
be  hard  to  write. 

Perhaps  the  only  reasonably  operable  ob- 
jective is  to  minimize  the  costs  of  maintain- 
ing a  given  level  of  environmental  quality 
while  stUl  handling  the  total  amount  of 
wastes  generated  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  available  technology  and  our  insti- 
tutions. This  implies  that  we  need  to  clearly 
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specify  the  relevant  constraints  and  that  we 
will  have  to  develop  standards  and  criterU 
to  define  the  quality  objectives.  Further,  we 
need  to  consider  all  of  the  oosts,  including 
the  impact  of  solid  waste  management  on 
the  other  areas  of  the  urban  environment 
mentioned  earlier.  Also,  we  can  use  the  con- 
straints to  estimate  the  benefits  which  they 
ascribe  to  environmental  quality  objectives, 
since  the  cost  of  Increasing  an  operable  con- 
straint by  one  unit  is  equivalent  to  the  mar- 
ginal benefit  of  that  quality  objective.  If  we 
are  trying  to  develop  optimal  policies.  We  can 
then  examine  the  benefits  ascrlbable  to  the 
various  quality  objectives  and  revise  the  set 
of  constraints  accordingly.  Using  the  concept 
of  minimizing  the  cost  of  solid  waste  han- 
dling and  disposal,  we  can  then  develop  sets 
of  policies  and  procedures  to  allow  us  to  ap- 
proximate this   goal. 

Finally,  we  should  be  clear  about  the  Inter- 
play between  solid  waste  planning  and  the 
nature  of  our  objectives.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized basically  that  planning  is  a  creative 
process,  and  that  planning  for  environmental 
management  defines  many  of  the  objectives 
of  management  during  the  planning  process 
itself.  That  this  is  indeed  the  case  Is  clearly 
seen  when  we  consider  that  the  public's  pref- 
erences for  envlromnental  quality  objectives 
is  rather  Ul-deflned  and  subject  often  to  a 
large  degree  of  manipulation.  Hence,  plan- 
ners must  often  guess  the  public's  reaction 
to  explicit  or  Implicit  environmental  quality 
objectives  during  the  planning  process  and 
this  makes  further  complicated  the  task  of 
producing  good  solutions. 

AVAn^BLE   SOLUTIONS 

There  are  basically  two  ways  to  effectively 
manage  solid  wastes.  The  first  is  to  attack 
the  problem  at  its  source,  by  reducing  the 
generation  of  solid  wastes  and  changing  their 
nature  and  composition.  The  other  method 
is  to  vastly  increase  the  efficiency  of  appli- 
cation of  current  technology  and  managerial 
techniques.  Within  the  binding  realms  of 
political  and  economic  feasibility,  a  major 
assault  on  the  current  structure  of  solid 
waste  production  may  not  be  possible,  and 
it  may  be  more  prudent  to  devote  our  efforts 
substantially  to  improving  the  efficiency  of 
the  existing  solid  waste  management  system. 
Reduce  waste  generation 

Reducing  waste  generation  basically  would 
consist  of  decreasing  the  amount  of  waste 
created  and  increasing  the  reuse  and  re- 
cycling of  items  we  presently  discard.  It 
should  be  noted  that  unless  re-use  occurs 
before  collection  and  transportation  Is  done, 
we  will  be  unable  to  substantially  reduce  the 
costs  of  solid  waste  management,  since  it  will 
be  recalled  that  75% -85%  of  total  disposal 
costs  are  attributable  to  these  preliminary 
acttvlUes. 

Clearly,  the  social,  political  and  economic 
costs  of  significantly  modifying  our  existing 
waste  generation  system  would  be  enormous. 
Instead  of  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of 
hard-to-dlspose-of  aluminum  cans,  for  ex- 
ample, we  might  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
developing  aluminum-degrading  bacteria. 

Many  exotic  plastics  could  probably  be 
modified  to  be  biodegradable,  as  was  done 
with  detergents.  One  thing  is  clear,  however: 
at  the  present  time,  most  producers  have  no 
economic  incentive  to  consider  problems  of 
disposal  In  designing  their  products  and 
pickages.  The  development  of  such  incentives 
or  of  standards  for  degradablUty  Is  a  prereq- 
uisite to  any  comprehensive  attack  on  the 
waste  generation  problem.  In  considering  in- 
centives, we  would  do  well  to  avoid  depend- 
ing heavily  on  the  consumer,  since  his  cost 
saving  likely  would  be  rather  small  and.  In 
this  affluent  society  perhaps  not  worth 
the  effort.  Incentive  systems  will  have  to 
combat  this  familiar  tendency  for  the  bene- 
fits of  environmental  management  to  be 
small  to  the  Individual  (although  large  to  the 
total  community)  and  the  costs  to  be  con- 
centrated  on   a  single   producer  or   Indus- 


try. It  might  be  possible,  however,  to  levy 
a  charge  on  the  consumer  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  waste  produced  (an  effluent 
charge  of  a  sort)  and  thus  Indirectly  provide 
incentives  to  producers  to  make  packaging 
more  re-usable. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  begin  to  re- 
structure our  private  and  industrial  incen- 
tive system,  one  which  seems,  rather  per- 
versely, to  place  a  premium  on  generating 
large  quantities  of  solid  wastes  and  ones 
which  are  difficult  to  easily  collect  and  dis- 
pose of.  We  should  investigate  the  same  types 
of  industrial  and  private  incentives  which 
have  been  considered  In  the  fight  against 
water  pollution,  particularly  incentives  to 
waste-reducing,  beneficial  process  change  by 
producers.  Incentives  to  scrap  utilization 
should  be  extensively  investigated  since  this 
may  be  a  great  deal  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
than  Improving  the  technology  and  manage- 
ment of  solid  waste  collection,  handling  and 
disposal. 

As  a  first  step  In  reducing  the  generation 
of  wastes,  we  will  need  to  carefully  examine 
the  factors  Influencing  the  production  of 
solid  wastes.  We  will  need  especially  to  moni- 
tor, not  the  aggregate  amount  of  solid  waste 
appearing  at  the  town  dump,  for  example, 
but  the  generation  of  residues  by  individual 
sources,  over  a  period  of  time. 

Finally,  we  will  need  to  prepare  for  exten- 
sive recovery  and  re-use  of  wastes.  If  waste 
generation  is  to  be  substantially  reduced.  It 
should  be  noted  that  we  can't  hide  the  over- 
all problem  by  putting  residues  Into  the 
waste  water  system,  for  example.  Garbage 
grinders  eventually  transform  the  waste  sol- 
ids into  sewage  sludge,  which  should  be  con- 
sidered a  solid  waste,  and  which  Is  extremely 
expensive  and  difficult  to  dispose  of.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  mentality,  which  tries  to  solve 
the  problem  by  shifting  the  burden  to  an- 
other form  of  waste  management,  is  a  fed- 
erally sponsored  project  to  create  a  glass 
container  which  will  dissolve  in  water  upwn 
being  broken;  this  would  eliminate  the  solid 
waste  problem  of  glass  bottle  disposal,  but  it 
will  not  eliminate  the  solids  in  the  glass,  and 
these  will  appear  as  waste  products  In  an- 
other part  of  the  environment.  It  may  be 
either  beneficial  or  harmful  to  shift  our  resi- 
dues from  one  part  of  the  environment  to 
the  other,  but  common  sense  dictates  that 
we  make  a  careful  study  of  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  so  doing. 

In  examining  problems  of  re-use,  we  must 
be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  separation  is 
intimately  tied  to  re-use  and  that  economical 
re-use  must  precede  any  real  attempts  at 
separation.  We  should  further  be  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  separation  normally  requires 
large  on-site  storage  space,  a  commodity  In 
short  supply  In  our  Inner  cities  Re-use 
should  be  looked  at  as  providing  factor  in- 
puts to  Industrial  production  processes.  This 
Indicates  that  we  must  be  cognizant  of  re-use 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  production 
process  because  the  characteristics  of  the 
original  product  often  clearly  determine  the 
extent  to  which  recycling  is  possible  and  the 
degree  of  reprocessing  necessary  to  make  re- 
use possible.  One  way  out  of  the  separation 
problem  is  to  concentrate  efforts  on  separa- 
tion of  the  aggregate  waste  material,  after 
voltmie  reduction,  for  example,  to  eliminate 
the  costs  and  Inefflclencles  of  expensive 
hand-sorting  of  refuse. 

Clearly,  if  we  fail  to  pay  attention  to  re- 
ducing waste  generation,  we  will  be  forced 
to  rely  solely  on  Increasing  the  efficiency  of 
managerial  and  technological  solutions  to 
the  solid  waste  management  problem.  We  will 
fall  Increasingly  behind  our  massive  genera- 
tion of  wastes,  cost  reductions  will  likely  be 
only  temporary,  and  environmental  quality 
will  be  unable  to  rise  above  its  current  low 
levels. 

Increase  waste  management  efficiency 
Current   solid    waste    management   is   In- 
credibly Inefficient.  Opportunities  for  large 


cost  savings  lie  in  the  rationalization  of  ex- 
isting collection  and  disposal  systems.  The 
role  of  systems  analysis  and  the  mathemati- 
cal optimization  techniques  of  operations  re- 
search in  the  optimal  design  of  these  systems 
has  barely  begun  to  be  explored.  There  is 
also  an  important  role  in  managerial  effici- 
ency for  new  technologies,  which  cut  down 
on  high  labor  costs  and  which  Increase  pro- 
duction efficiency  tremendously.  One  of  the 
most  promising  of  these  is  a  new  and  Im- 
proved compaction  and  shedding  refuse  col- 
lection truck,  about  to  be  demonstrated  in 
New  York  City,  which  offers  excellent  pos- 
sibilities for  substantial  cost  reduction  In 
solid  waste  management  systems  since  it  can 
handle  almost  all  of  the  municipal  bulk  ref- 
use which  now  requires  expensive  special 
pick-up.  There  are  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing foreign  technologies  which  await  intro- 
duction into  this  country.  If  we  are  really 
Interested  in  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  solid 
waste  disposal,  we  should  not  discriminate 
against  these  technologies  on  the  sole  basis 
of  foreign  origin.  Finally,  there  is  a  pressing 
need  for  more  research  on  the  collection  and 
transportation  of  solid  wastes,  on  new  dis- 
posal techniques  and  technologies,  and  on  the 
environmental  effects,  both  short-term  and 
long-term,  of  oxu  current  disposal  methods. 

CONSTRAINTS 

In  considering  the  solid  waste  management 
problem,  it  is  extremely  Important  that  we 
clearly  understand  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  constraints  on  our  ability  to  efficiently 
manage  our  solid  wastes.  Constraints  help 
to  define  and  limit  the  range  of  acceptable 
solutions  to  a  given  problem,  they  limit  the 
maximum  obtainable  efficiency  of  the  system, 
and  they  indicate  the  necessary  directions 
that  changes  for  the  better  must  take. 
Changing  the  constraints  on  the  operation 
of  municipal  public  services  is  the  only  way 
to  achieve  breakthroughs  to  optimal  long- 
run  solutions.  We  should  recognize  especially 
that  solid  wastes  and  other  residues  result 
from  a  complex  system  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic processes,  and  that  the  operation  of 
these  processes  itself  constrains  our  ability 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  waste  manage- 
ment problem. 

Constraints  may  be  thought  of  as  falling 
into  four  basic  categories:  Jurisdictional  and 
legal;  economic  and  financial;  social  and  cul- 
tural; physical  and  technological.  The  defi- 
nitions are  fairly  obvious.  Jurisdictional  and 
legal  constraints  form  part  of  the  old  prob- 
lem that  the  efficient  problem-solving  di- 
mensions do  not  correspond  to  the  boundaries 
Imposed  by  the  institutional  system.  There 
are  large  economies  of  scale  possible  In  the 
operation  of  regional  solid  waste  disposal 
systems  and  we  must  extend  our  efforts  to 
promote  regional  cooperation,  since  this  kind 
of  institutional  constraint  is  one  we  can 
modify  with  federal  policy.  Another  reason 
for  regional  wastes  management  is  the  need 
to  bring  adequately  under  the  management 
system  the  external  effects  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, so  that  these  will  tie  adequately  ac- 
counted for  in  future  planning  efforts. 

Economic  constraints  include  our  current 
system  of  industrial  Incentives,  which  hin- 
ders rather  than  promotes  our  attempts  to 
attack  the  generation  of  solid  wastes.  We 
must  realize  that,  for  reasons  beneficial  to 
other  aspects  of  our  modified  free-enterprise 
economy.  Industry  is  basically  In  an  adver- 
sary position  vis-a-vis  the  solid  waste  prob- 
lem and  we  should  structure  our  Incentive 
systems  accordingly.  Another  major  con- 
straint is  the  financial  dilemma  of  most  of 
our  urban  areas,  which  Inhibits  major  capi- 
tal Investments  In  new  waste  management 
technologies  and  processes,  and  favors  pay- 
ing initially  lower  operating  expenses  for  ex- 
isting Inefficient  equipment  and  products, 
even  though  this  may  be  a  more  expensive 
longrun  solution. 

One  of  the  hardest  constraints  to  deal  with 
is  that  which  may  be  termed  social  or  cul- 
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tiiral.  A8  we  htve  become  more  affluent,  we 
have  become  more  waateful,  and  have  de- 
manded more  ftnd  more   to  be  reUeved  or 
the   burden   of  salvage   and   re-ua«   of  ma. 
terlala.  A  typical  soft-drink  bottle  used  to 
make  as   trips   between  producer  and   con- 
sumer before  being  discarded.  Probably  no 
one  here  now  heathers  to  return  a  bottle  even 
once.  We  mights  think  dlflerenUy  If  the  de- 
posit was  a  doU»r  Instead  of  three  cents,  but 
such  an  Incentive  might  prove  difficult  In- 
deed to  e«tabllsl».  Basically,  we  are  not  a  very 
future-oriented  Boclety.  and  It  may  be  nearly 
Impossible  to  change   this  attitude  to  one 
which  would  b«  willing  to  sacrifice  a  little 
convenience   to   help    resolve   a   tremendous 
problem  such  as  solid  wastes.  We  will  not  get 
very  far  in  our  ^.ttack  on  this  problem  until 
we  come  to  grips  with  the  difficulties  Inherent 
in  altering  people's  deep-seated  consumption 
and    disposal   habits.   PlnaUy,   we   must   be 
aware  of  the  phjslcal  and  technological  con- 
straints on  the  4olutlon3  we  propose.  A  fun- 
damental physlc»a  constraint  U  conservalton 
of  matter:   we  ctm  shove  wastes  all  around 
our  envlronmentl  manipulate  them,  decrease 
their  volume,  aiid  change  their  state,  but 
we  cannot  ultlaiately  destroy  most  of  our 
waste  residues.  Tthe  solid  waste  problem  will 
not  disappear  thijough  any  technological  mir- 
acles. U&Ily,  we  taust  be  aware  more  exactly 
of  the  technological  constraints  Imposed  by 
currently  available  processes.  Here  there  Is 
much  room  for  improvement. 

It  Is  a  surprlsllig  and  distressing  fact  that 
most  solid  wast^  managers  are  not  really 
aware  of  the  raige  of  technological  oppor- 
tunities avallabl(i  to  them  and  are  not  reaUy 
trained  or  motliJated  to  keep  up  with  our 
rapidly  advancing  technology.  Perhaps  a  ma- 
jor effort  In  explaining  the  concepts,  bene- 
fits and  posslbll^les  of  modem  technology 
and  management?  would  help  to  bridge  this 
technical  skUls  gfcp  and  would  substantially 
increase  the  efficiency  of  existing  systems. 

CHOOSING    AMOI*C    ALTEEKATrVZ    SOLUTIONS 

When  we  are  flnaUy  ready  to  make  a  de- 
cision as  to  whldh   technological  and  man- 
agerial  alternatives   we   will   favor  for  solid 
waste  management.  It  Is  Important  that  we 
consciously   and   tonsclentlously   bring  eco- 
nomics to  bear  oii  the  analysis  of  alternative 
|eed   for   careful   economic 
from  the  large  expendl- 
from  consideration  of  the 
_  .  ff aste  management  on  the 

efficiency  of  other!  aspects  of  urban  manage- 
ment. Economic  a4aly3ls  will  aid  us  In  achiev- 
ing a  high  degree  of  efficiency  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  our  scarce  urban  human  and  capital 
resources.  In  thl^  regard,  the  use  of  cost- 
benefit  analysis  U  Imperative  In  any  com- 
parison of  the  relative  merits  of  alternative 
solutions.  But  we  must  be  careful  to  recog- 
nize that  there  ait  many  benefits  and  costs 
which  cannot  be  duantlfled,  and  we  must  be 
aware  of  the  consiquent  danger  of  Ignoring 
them  In  benefit-o^t  calculations.  We  may 
find,  for  example,  [that  two-shift  refuse  col- 
lection is  an  efficient  procedure  In  cities  but 
It  is  clear  that  tlie  dollar  costs  for  trucks 
ajnd  labor  in  no  ^^ay  measure,  for  example 
the  social  cost  of  Vbe  noise  from  the  type  of 
trucks  presently  u^ed  in  cities.  One  way  to 
get  around  the  pniblem  of  non-quantlflable 
benefits  and  costs.  Is  to  set  standards  and 
constraints  to  ensdre  that  Intangible  values 
are  adequately  rej^resented  In  the  beneflt- 
cost  calculations. 

Clearly,  the  rangb  of  economic  considera- 
tions must  include  Inot  only  dollar  costs  but 
also  the  external  Impact  costs  such  as  the 
effect  of  solid  wastes  management  on  urban 
land  uses  and  lan<|  values,  on  problems  of 
air  poUutlon  oontr<»l  and  sewage  sludge  dis- 
posal, and  on  the  qitellty  of  the  environment 
in  our  inner  cities.  There  are  certainly  large 
social  costs  aasoclaied  with  further  exacer- 
bating core-city  tensions  by  maintaining  en 
vlrr>nm»nfQi   hii»K> ■  »,.  ° 
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Economic  oonakleratlons,  on  the  naUonal 
level,  must  extend  to  questions  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  waste  separation,  processing  re- 
cycling and  re-use;  and  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic Incentives  to  Industry  to  reduce  the 
magnitude  and  nature  of  Industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal soUd  wastes.  These  incentives  might 
take  the  form  of  direct  subsidies,  effluent 
charges,  tax  incentives  or  direct  regulations 
and  standards.  The  establishment  of  efflclent 
IncenUve  schemes  deserves  careful  study  and 
consideration  and  early  Implementation.  Pl- 
naUy, we  must  conduct  our  other  urban 
management  activities  with  a  careful  eye 
toward  their  Impact  on  solid  waste  manage- 
ment. These  considerations  Include  sewage 
sludge  disposal,  street  congestion,  urban 
sprawl,  land  scarcity,  the  proliferation  of 
governmental  Jurisdictions,  urban  renewal 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  central  city. 
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The  need  for  regional  cooperation  In  solid 
waste  management,  the  requirement  for 
more  efflclent  management  of  the  solid  waste 
effort,  the  Inadequate  financial  capability  of 
many  communities,  and  the  development  of 
an  appropriate  Incentive  structure  for  waste 
management  present  policy  makers  with  a 
set  of  tasks  which  require  legislation. 

Because  of  the  substantial  economies  of 
scale  associated  with  regional  waste  manage- 
ment, because  of  the  need  for  technologic 
know-how  to  develop  materials  more  sulUble 
for  disposal  and  re-use,  and  because  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  considering  the  solid 
wastes  problem  as  a  total  system  in  terms  of 
the  production  of  materials,  the  collection  of 
wastes  and  the  effects  of  alternative  disposal 
methods  on  the  environment,  new  legislation 
at  the  federal  level  is  required.  The  federal 
government  should  explore  the  feasibility  of 
incentive  plans  to  encourage  producers  of 
packaging  materials  and  wastes  to  deal  with 
this  problem  at  Its  source,  if  studies  show 
this  to  be  efflclent. 

In   making   recommendations    for   public 
policy  at  the  naUonal  level,  to  Increase  the 
efflclency  of  solid-waste  management  in  this 
countiry.  we  have  basically  two  alternatives' 
we  can  focios  our  attack  on  the  generation  of 
waatee.  that  Is,  we  can  attack  the  problem 
at  its  source;  or  we  can  focus  on  the  collec- 
tion and  disposal  aspects  of  the  problem; 
that  is.  we  assume  that  the  quality  and  the 
nature  of  the  solid  waste  are  given  to  us  as 
fixed  amounts  and  then  it  Is  up  to  us  to  dis- 
pose of  them  m  the  most  efflclent  manner 
possible.  If  we  attempt  to  attack  the  problem 
at  Its  source,  that  Is,  if  we  focus  on  the  gen- 
eration of  wastes,  then  one  recommendation 
that  Immediately  follows  U  that  we  need  to 
know    more    about    the    factors    Influencing 
waste  generation.  We  need  to  know  this  In- 
formation   to   aid    in   our   futiire    planning 
efforts  and   to  aid  In  developing  incentives 
to  Industry  to  reduce  the  generation  of  waste 
We  also  need  to  understand  waste  generation 
because  of   the  Importance  of   this  under- 
standing m  the  question  of  promoting  re-use 
of   waste.   The   Initial   product  must    be   de- 
signed so  that  It  can  be  removed  from  the 
waste  cycle,  reprocessed  and  reintroduced  as 
a  factor  In  the  production  process.  Only  If 
re-iise  U  considered  in  the  initial  stages  of 
production  can  we  ever  Insure  that  we  will 
get  efflclent  and  adequate  recovery  and  re- 
cycling of  our  waste  products. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  focus  on  the 
management  of  the  great  quantities  of  solid 
wastes,  over  which  we  assume  we  have  no 
control,  then  we  must  be  sure  that  we  attack 
tills  problem  at  crucial  Junctures.  In  par- 
ticular, we  must  be  careful  not  to  focus 
strlctiy  on  disposal  of  solid  wastes,  which 
only  constitutes  20%  to  25%  of  the  total 
ooet  of  the  entire  solid-waste  management 
system,  but  rather  we  must  Instead  focus 
special  attention  of  colUction  systems  If  the 
focus  Is  on  collection  systems,  then  we  will 
need  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  problem  all  of 
our  managerial  and  technical  resources    In 


particular,  we  will  need  to  use  systems  anal- 
y»la    and    operations   research    In    a    much 
greater  way  than  at  present  to  rationalize 
the  management  of  our  solid  wastes.  Fur- 
ther, we  wlU  need  to  Introduce  cost-saving 
and    efflclency- promoting    new     technology 
Into  our  management  efforts  and  Into  our 
efforts  to  re-use  waste  products.  In  particu- 
lar, we  must  be  careful  to  assure  ourselves 
of  an   adequate  supply  of  new  technology 
and  In  particular,  we  must  be  careful  that 
we  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  major  advances  in  other  coun- 
tries In  various  technological  areas.  We  must 
make  sure  that  we  provide  all  of  the  neces- 
sary   technical    and    financial    assistance    to 
local  communities  to  take  advantage  of  new 
technology  and  managerial  methods.  This  is 
certainly  a  top-priority  item  for  considera- 
tion at  the  federal  level,  Further,  we  must 
promote  and  encourage  and  extend  our  re- 
search and  development  efforts  to  encompass 
all  promising  new  technologies  and  all  avail- 
able management  methods.  But  we  must  be 
particularly   careful    to    focus    our   research 
and  development  efforts  on  those  aspects  of 
the  solid-waste  system  which  promise   the 
greatest  reduction  of  cost  and  the  greatest 
Increase  In  efflclency.  This  Is  not  being  done 
consciously  at  present.  One  change  which  Is 
drastically    needed    is   to   remove   our   focus 
from  disposal  methods  and  concentrate  on 
understanding   the   factors   Influencing  the 
generation  of  waste,  and  further  focus  major 
attention  on  Improving  the  efflclency  of  ex- 
isting   collection    and     transportation    sys- 
tems.  Finally,  it  should  be  federal  policy  to 
foster    regional    cooperation    in    solid    waste 
management   through  granting  of  planning 
financial    aid    only    to    those    organizations 
which  represent  groups  of  communities  act- 
ing together  for  the  common  good.  An  eval- 
uation  component  should  also  be  Inserted 
Into  federal  grant  programs  to  ensure  this 
result. 
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Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's urban  areas  are  rapidly  running 
out  of  places  to  dispose  of  huge  amounts 
of  soUd  wastes  that  are  the  unwanted 
residue  of  our  mounting  production  and 
consumption. 

The  population  of  the  Nation  Is  so  dis- 
tributed that  no  convenient  dumping 
grounds,  streams,  or  air  masses  exist 
which  are  not  also  the  natural  resources 
of  others. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  seeks 
to  alleviate  the  problem  of  solid  waste 
disposal  by  calling  for  a  study  of  possi- 
ble means  of  recovering  and  reusing 
materials  that  are  thrown  away.  In  ad- 
dition, it  provides  for  an  expanded  grant 
program  to  interstate.  State,  and  local 
agencies  for  developing  solid  waste  dis- 
posal plans.  Including  plans  for  the  reuse 
of  solid  waste  disposal  areas. 

I  join  in  sponsoring  this  measure  with 
the  realization  that  man  is  pouring 
wastes  into  the  environment  at  a  rate 
faster  than  nature  can  reprocess  them. 
The  evidence  that  we  have  exceeded 
nature's  assimilative  capacity  shows  up 
in  the  form  of  polluted  rivers,  algae- 
covered  lakes  and  smog-fouled  atmos- 
phere. 

Today's  mass  production  techniques 
have  led  to  rapid,  even  planned  obsoles- 
cence. Component  parts  of  many  or  our 
manufactured  goods  are  no  longer  re- 
paired when  they  fail  to  work.  Instead, 
they  are  discarded  and  replaced  with 
new  units.  Our  technology  has  developed 
such  new  disposal  packaging  methods  as 
plastic  containers  which  are  impervious 
to  weather  or  bacterial  destruction,  rust- 


proof aluminum  cans,  and  countless 
bottles.  Many  of  the  latter  are  no  longer 
returnable  for  deposit  refunds,  but  are 
thrown  out. 

The  development  of  kitchen  garbage 
disposal  units  has  not  stemmed  the  tide. 
The  Immensity  of  the  solid  waste  prob- 
lem is  demonstrated  by  a  recent  estimate 
that  we  generate  800  million  pounds  of 
garbage,  rubbish,  street  refuse,  and  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  wastes  every 
day.  Moreover,  the  volume  of  waste  is  in- 
creasing at  an  estimated  annual  rate  of 
4  percent. 

Because  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
Nation's  urban  areas,  and  the  lack  of  dis- 
posal space,  it  is  clear  that  the  problem 
of  waste  disposal  soon  will  be  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  problems  of  human 
transportation  and  food  and  water  sup- 
ply. 

Existing  waste  disposal  programs  too 
often  involve  methods  that  are  un- 
healthy and  unsightly.  Sanitary  landfills 
and  incineration  have  many  obvious 
shortcomings. 

The  time  has  come  to  develop  new  and 
improved  methods  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, and  the  legislation  being  intro- 
duced today  would  authorize  the  re- 
search necessary  to  achieve  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  steps  being  taken  to  allevi- 
ate it  is  discussed  in  an  article  entitled 
"Engulfed  in  Garbage,"  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Fleming.  The  article  was  published  in 
the  April  20,  1969,  issue  of  This  Week 
magazine,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Engulfed  in  Garbage 
(By  Thomas  Fleming) 

(Note. — Thomas  Fleming  has  written  many 
books.  His  most  recent  Is  "West  Point,  the 
Men  and  Times  of  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy," published  by  William  Morrow  &  Co.) 

"You  people  have  been  spoiled  for  50  years. 
Rain  or  shine  or  earthquake,  your  little  pall 
of  garbage  has  been  picked  off  yotu*  doorstep 
every  Tuesday  or  Thursday.  Until  recently, 
you  didn't  give  a  damn  what  happened  to  It 
after  that." 

Are  you  listening?  That  Is  the  voice  of  a 
modern  garbage  man.  His  name  Is  Leonard 
Stefanelll  and  he  was  speaking  to  a  group  of 
fellow  San  Franciscans.  But  he  might  well 
have  been  speaklt^  to  the  entire  nation, 
warning  Americans  that  they  are  In  danger 
of  being  engulfed  In  garbage. 

His  Is  by  no  means  the  only  ominous  voice. 
Dr.  Philip  B.  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  says.  "We 
have  been  running  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  .  .  .  problem,  and  we  are  losing 
the  race."  Professor  Ross  E.  McKlnney  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  warns.  "We  have  already 
allowed  the  problem  to  exceed  the  solution." 

There  are  some  prophets  around  the  coun- 
try predicting  that  by  the  year  2000,  garbage 
collection  may  dwarf  civil  rights,  national 
defense,  and  crime  In  the  streets  as  our  No. 
1  political  problem. 

It  Is  by  no  means  a  fanciful  prediction. 
Recent  reports  Indicate  that  Americans  are 
already  spending  $4,500,000,000  a  year  for 
refuse  collection  and  disposal  services — a  sum 
that  Is  exceeded  only  by  expenditures  for 
schools  and  roads. 

Why  is  garbage  becoming  so  big  and  costly 
a  problem?  Approximately  500,000  tons  of 
residential,  commercial  and  Industrial 
wastes,  or  5.3  pounds  per  person,  are  gen- 


erated In  America  each  day.  In  an  average 
year,  a  family  of  six  creates  3,860  pounds  of 
trouble  for  the  garbage  man.  Of  this,  990 
pounds  Is  genuine  garbage — leftover  food 
scraps  and  the  like,  what  the  experts  call 
"putrescent  matter" — and  2.870  pounds  Is 
rubbish. 

This  last  statistic  Is  the  real  explanation 
for  the  garbage  crisis.  In  earlier  decades, 
Americans  carried  most  of  their  food  home 
In  paper  bags.  Practically  everything  today's 
supermarket  shopper  buys  Is  enclosed  in 
plastic  or  cardboard  or  glass  containers. 

It  doesn't  really  matter  where  the  Junk 
comes  from.  The  problem  Is  how  to  collect  It 
efflciently  and  what  to  do  with  It  once  It's 
collected.  To  the  citizen,  collection  would 
seem  the  most  important  facet  of  the  prob- 
lem. Garbage  strikes  have  threatened  a  half 
dozen  American  cities  with  disease  and 
social  chaos  In  the  last  year  or  so. 

Sanitation  experts  are  far  more  worried, 
however,  about  what  to  do  with  the  stuff 
once  It  is  collected.  They  note  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  money  we  are  spending  on  gar- 
bage Is  currently  going  into  collection  (yet 
a  startilng  12  p>er  cent  of  the  residential 
population,  receives  no  formalized  collection 
service)  and  only  16  per  cent  of  our  cash 
is  being  spent  on  disposal. 

Many  people  are  under  the  Impression 
that  most  garbage  Is  burned  In  incinerators. 
Actually,  there  are  only  about  300  Inciner- 
ators In  the  entire  nation,  most  of  them 
in  large  cities.  Most  of  our  garbage  goes  to 
what  Is  familiarly  known  as  the  dump.  There 
are  12,000  of  these  land  disposal  sites,  as  the 
experts  call  them,  and  a  recent  report  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  declared  that  94  per 
cent  of  them  were  "unnacceptable  and  repre- 
sent disease  potential,  threat  of  pollution, 
and  land  blight." 

Nor  should  incinerator  owners  start  con- 
gratulating themselves.  The  same  govern- 
ment experts  condemn  75  per  cent  of  these 
as  Inadequate,  either  because  they  fall  to 
burn  enough  of  the  garbage  shoved  into 
them  or  because  they  pour  unhealthy 
amounts  into  the  atmosphere  as  air  p>ollu- 
tlon. 

Aside  from  the  disgraceful  condition  of 
most  dumps,  there  is  the  blunt  fact  that  we 
are  running  out  of  room  for  them.  New 
York  will  run  out  of  space  altogether  in  four 
to  eight  years.  Philadelphia  has  been  trying 
to  bum  90  per  cent  of  its  wastes  for  well  over 
a  decade.  San  Francisco  has  had  a  running 
battle  with  surrounding  communities  over 
where  to  put  refuse. 

All  this  adds  up  to  what  might  be  called. 
The  Lament  of  the  Garbage  Man.  "People 
make  Jokes  about  garbage  men."  Eugene  L. 
Pollock,  editor  and  publisher  of  Solid  Wastes 
Management,  a  national  magazine  for  the 
sanitation  industry,  says.  "They  tend  to 
think  of  them  as  people  of  little  standing  in 
the  community.  They  don't  seem  to  realize 
they  are  talking  about  the  fifth  largest  serv- 
ice industry  In  the  country.  Nor  do  they  seem 
to  realize  that  a  lot  of  these  so-called  garbage 
men  are  executives  running  multimillion- 
dollar  operations,  often  using  computers." 
He  also  notes  several  major  schools  grant 
Ph.D.s  In  refuse  disposal  techniques. 

Leonard  Stefanelll  is  typical  of  the  new 
breed  of  garbage  executive.  He  is  president 
of  the  Sunset  Scavenger  Co..  one  of  the  two 
private  contracting  firms  which  handle  re- 
fuse collection  and  disposal  in  San  Francisco. 
A  good-looking,  well-dressed  33-year-old, 
Stefanelll  told  a  gathering  of  San  Franciscans 
last  year,  "You  people  think  of  us  garbage 
men  as  donkeys  with  strong  backs  and  weak 
minds.  Put  the  fact  Is  that  we  have  spent 
tremendous  amounts  of  money  on  modern 
research  and  development  to  try  and  reduce 
the  bulk  of  waste  as  much  as  possible  before 
dlsp>osing  of  it." 

Most  people  know  that  garbage  men  feel 
underpaid.  But  few  realize  a  more  significant 
item  In  the  garbage   man's  tale  of  woe.   It 


is  very  dangerous  work.  The  National  Safety 
Council  recently  reported  that  their  accident 
rate  is  highest  in  the  country. 

A  great  deal,  however.  Is  being  done.  A 
number  of  ingenious  solutions  are  being 
tested  or  toyed  with  by  scientists  and  sanita- 
tion experts  around  the  country.  One  of  the 
problems  of  the  open  dump  Is  being  solved 
by  sanitary  landfill — one  of  the  beet  and 
cheapest  methods  of  disposal  now  available. 
Usually  it  Involves  shredding,  milling  and 
compacting  the  refuse  Into  an  Indistinguish- 
able mass,  which  Is  dumped  In  trenches 
scooped  out  by  bulldozers.  It  Is  then  covered 
with  seven  or  eight  feet  of  earth,  and  nat- 
ural decomposition  over  the  next  25  years 
converts  it  into  normal  soil. 

Landfill  not  only  eUmlnates  the  old  smok- 
ing, rat  Infested  dump,  it  can  also  create 
new  recreational  sites  for  land-short  cities 
and  suburbs.  Virginia  Beach.  Va.,  Is  buUdlng 
an  outdoor  theater  on  a  15-year-old  landfill 
site.  The  Borough  of  Etoblcoke  In  metro- 
politan Toronto  has  built  a  ski  hill  out  of 
what  they  call  "selected  sanitary  waste" — 
1,500,000  cubic  yards  of  old  refrigerators, 
stoves,  bed  springs,  lumber,  chemicals — 
everything  but  food  wastes.  The  twin-peaked 
hill  Is  expected  to  be  130  feet  high  when 
completed.  Other  communities  have  con- 
structed golf  courses,  baseball  and  football 
fields  and  even  swimming  pools  on  landfill 
sites. 

Around  our  larger  cities,  land  Is  simply  too 
scarce  and  too  valuable  to  put  garbage  in 
It.  San  Francisco  and  Philadelphia  are  about 
to  begin  experiments  in  shipping  their  gar- 
bage 200  to  300  miles  away  by  railroad. 

Phlladephla  has  hired  a  private  firm  to 
lug  the  stuff  out  to  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  and  dtimp  it  into  abandoned  strip 
mines.  The  cost  will  be  $5.39  a  ton,  a  big  sav- 
ing over  the  current  $7.50  a  ton  for  incin- 
eration. Rhode  Island  University,  under  a 
grant  from  the  National  Center  for  Urban 
and  Industrial  Affairs,  Is  studying  the  possi- 
bility of  burning  garbage  at  sea  in  huge  in- 
cinerator ships  and  tossing  the  residue  over- 
board at  selected  dump  sites. 

The  inventive  Japanese  have  come  up  with 
another  idea,  a  giant  compacter  said  to  re- 
duce trash  to  10  percent  of  its  original  vol- 
ume. The  Japanese  at  first  claimed  that  the 
resulting  hard  blocks  of  garbage  could  be 
used  for  construction  work.  But  experts 
quickly  demolished  this  idea.  As  garbage  de- 
cays. It  emits  methane  gas,  and  if  you  sealed 
these  bricks  inside  a  concrete  building,  with- 
in a  year  or  so  there  could  be  an  explosion. 

The  fondest  dream  of  the  modern  sani- 
tation expert  is  making  garbage  profitable. 
In  the  old  days  farmers  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  collecting  and  removing  garbage  from 
Philadelphia.  Today  collectors  get  up  to  $8.33 
a  ton  for  this  work — plus  the  refuse  itself — 
and  the  price  is  considered  to  be  a  real  bar- 
gain. Paper  was  once  salvaged  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cardboard.  Now  It  Is  stored  until  a 
private  collector  comes  and  picks  it  up — at  a 
charge  of  $100  a  month  for  this  service. 
Some  people  have  experimented  with  burning 
garbage  to  produce  steam  which.  In  turn. 
would  run  electric  turbines.  The  Town  of 
Hempstead  on  Long  Island  has  an  incinerator 
that  drives  a  2,500-kilowatt  electric  power 
plant  and  a  420,000-gallon-a-day  water  de- 
salting plant.  But  neither  here,  nor  anywhere 
else,  has  anyone  made  such  operations 
profitable. 

The  brightest  hope  in  this  department  has 
been  composting.  For  over  25  years,  various 
countries — Israel,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  the 
United  States — have  experimented  wrlth  pul- 
verizing and  reducing  the  garbage  to  man- 
ageable brick  form  and  selling  the  stuff  to 
farmers  to  enrich  the  soil.  A  few  years  ago. 
a  Fortune  Magazine  story  grandiosely  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  a  composting  plant 
In  St.  Petersburg.  F^a..  operated  by  the  In- 
ternational Disposal  Corp.  The  $1,500,000 
plant  lasted  from  July,  1966  imtll  the  early 
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monthB  of  19fl4  when  it  was  closed  as  a 
public  nuisance jbecause  of  an  odor  problem. 
But  after  remo*Ung  It  Is  expected  to  start 
again  soon.  ' 

The  Florida  jjlant  Joined  a  long  line  of 
composting  pla4U.  stretching  from  Scars- 
dale,  NY.,  throi|gh  McKeesport,  Pa.,  MobUe 
Ala.,  Norman,  pkJa.,  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  and 
Houston,  Tex.— most  of  which  are  already 
closed  or  closed  bart  of  the  year.  The  reason 
lies  in  that  earl|er  sutlstlc  about  the  pre- 
ponderance of  nubblsh  In  today's  garbage. 
Plastic  bottles,  ilumlnum  cans,  paper  and 
glass  are  not  very  soil  enriching. 

Yet  the  comporting  Idea  has  value.  "These 
commodities  we !  are  throwing  away  today 
may  someday  bei  In  seriously  short  supply." 
says  Dr.  Walter  R.  Hlbbard.  former  director 
of  the  Bureau  olj  Mines.  I>r.  Athelstan  Spll- 
haus.  president  df  the  Franklin  Institute  In 
Philadelphia,  argUes  that  we  ought  to  "bank" 
potentially  valuable  wastes  untU  we  know 
how  to  get  at  the  Ir  Ingredients  economically. 
Still  another  solution  would  be  the  crea- 
tion of  self-des^ctlve  bottles  and  cans 
Jerome  Gould,  thfc  noted  Industrial  designer. 
Is  working  on  sujch  a  project,  as  Is  Samuel 
P  Hulbert  of  Clfmson  University  in  South 
Carolina.  Hulberti  says  his  bottle  will  have 
the  sanje.baslc  elements  as  glass  but  when 
lt.breal^_lt  will  fcecome  soft  and  greasy  and 
melt  away. 

Back  on  the  practical,  everyday  level,  some 
people  are  trying  to  take  the  minor  head- 
aches out  of  th((  garbage  problem.  Some 
companies  have  recently  perfected  a  garbage 
can  with  a  bottom  made  of  rubber  cement 
that  thuds  Instef  d  of  rattles  In  the  early 
dawn.  New  Haver,  Conn,.  Is  experimenting 
with  the  use  of  Mtchen  sink  grinders  in  a 
high-rise  apartment  complex.  The  reduced 
garbage  Is  piped  to  a  central  building  for 
disposal. 

All  these  changes,  experiments  and  Im- 
provements polaq  toward  one  conclusion. 
The  garbage  crisis  can  and  must  be  solved. 
The  alternative  may  well  be  the  poUcy 
currently  being  Pursued  In  the  state  of 
Zulia.  Venezuela.  The  government  had  to  de- 
clare martial  law  afcd  send  in  National  Guard 
troops  to  suppressi  rioting  stemming  from  a 
strike  of  sanltatltm  men  which  left  four 
dead  and  dozens  Injured.  To  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  upheaval,  authorities  hastily 
passed  several  laurs  which  clearly  demon- 
strate the  dangers  of  uncollected  garbage  in 
a  free  society.  One  if  the  laws  stipulates  that 
no  couple  will  be  allowed  to  marry  unless 
they  both  produce  cerUflcates  proving  they 
are  up-to-date  In  their  refuse  coUectlon 
payments. 
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S.  2007— INTRObUCnON  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ELIMINATE  VAST  AMOUNT 
OP  GOVERN\^ENT  EQUIPMENT  IN 
HANDS  OFi  PRIVATE  CON- 
TRACTORS 

Mr.  PROXMIRtE.  Mr.  President.  weU 
over  a  year  ago  jthe  Economy  In  Gov- 
ernment Subcomrjiittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committed  learned  that  nearly 
$15  billion  worth  ^f  federally  ovraed  pro- 
duction equipment,  materials,  tooling 
and  test  equipment  was  being  held  and 
used  by  private  contractors.  Although  the 
original  purpose  of  this  practice— to  per- 
mit businesses  td  use  equipment  they 
could  not  afford  to  buy  for  one-shot  Fed- 
eral contracts  wltth  a  high  defense  pri- 
ority—was praisei'orthy,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  prograrii  had  gotten  out  of 
control. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  a 
landmark  Investigktion  performed  at  my 
request,  found  thit  several  contractors 
among  the  random  sample  of  23  defense 
contractors  It  stuilied  were  using  Gov- 


ernment-owned equipment  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  own  commercial  pro- 
duction work  without  adequately  reim- 
bursing the  Government  and.  in  some  in- 
stances, without  the  required  approval 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning— 
OEIP. 

This  practice  gave  such  contractors  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  over  their 
Industrial  compatriots  In  the  marketplace 
who  had  not  been  similarly  blessed  by 
taxpayer  largesse. 

One  large  defense  contractor,  the 
OAO  found,  was  given  an  8,000-ton  me- 
chanical forge  press  costing  $1.4  million 
in  late  1961  because  the  company's  4.000- 
ton  presses,  also  Government-owned 
were  not  considered  efficient  enough  to 
handle  all  of  the  orders  the  Government 
had  placed  with  the  company  for  jet  en- 
gine mldspan  blades.  Yet,  during  the 
following  3-year  period,  the  8.000-ton 
press  was  used  78  percent  of  actual  pro- 
duction time  for  commercial  work  with- 
out advance  OEP  approval  while  the  ma- 
jority of  Government  procurement  of 
midspan  blades  was  processed  on  the  less 
efficient  4.000-ton  presses. 

Although  rental  was  charged  for  pri- 
vate use  of  such  equipment,  the  ways  of 
computing  rentals  were  multitudinous 
and  did  not  reflect  the  interests  of  the 
taxpayer  and  his  Government.  Rentals 
most  often  were  far  less  than  they 
should  be. 

It  was  quite  evident,  also,  that  many 
giant  corporations,  such  as  General  Elec- 
tric. General  Dynamics.  Douglas,  and 
Lockheed,  some  of  which  do  well  over 
half  of  their  business  with  the  Federal 
Government,  could  well  afford  to  pur- 
chase this  equipment  outright — particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  follow-on 
contracts  from  the  Government  enabled 
them  to  use  much  of  this  equipment  for 
many,  many  years. 

Consequently,  last  year  I  Introduced  a 
bill  to  bring  about  far-reaching  improve- 
ments in  the  Government's  manage- 
ment of  privately  held  equipment.  Al- 
though the  bill  resulted  from  meetings 
with  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
GAO  and  has  the  general  approval  of 
those  agencies,  it  did  not  pass  the  Con- 
gress. Accordingly,  I  am  once  again  in- 
troducing my  proposal  to  limit  sharply 
the  amount  of  federally  owned  produc- 
tion equipment  in  private  hands. 

In  doing  so,  I  am  aware  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  taken  admin- 
istrative steps  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  this  production  equipment.  On 
June  10  of  last  year,  3  months  and  2  days 
after  I  introduced  my  bill,  the  Depart- 
ment issued  new  guidelines  which  made 
a  number  of  significant  improvements. 
For  example,  the  new  regulations:  first, 
required  the  contractor  to  state.  In  writ- 
ing, his  unwillingness  or  financial  inabil- 
ity to  buy  the  equipment  with  his  own 
money  before  the  Defense  Department 
could  provide  federally  owned  equip- 
ment: second,  stopped  the  practice  of 
supplying  items  of  equipment  costing  less 
than  $1,000;  third,  increased  rental  rates 
on  equipment  less  than  3  years  old  used 
on  nondefense  work:  and,  fourth,  tight- 
ened up  prior  approval  requirements  for 
the  use  of  production  equipment  on  non- 
defense  work. 


However,  the  measure  I  reintroduce 
today  would  codify  a  number  of  require- 
ments that  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
avoid  further  waste  In  the  handling  of 
this  equipment.  Furthermore.  It  would 
apply  to  equipment  outside  the  purview 
of  the  Defense  Department. 
My  bill  provides  the  following: 
First,  it  would  prohibit  outright  the 
future  placing  of  federally  owned  pro- 
duction equipment  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate contractors  unless,  first,  the  pro- 
duction equipment  were  to  be  set  aside 
for  emergencies  as  part  of  a  duly  author- 
ized mobilization  plan;  second,  the  de- 
fense contractor  was  a  small  business 
and  was  so  recognized  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration;  or  third  the  head  of 
the  appropriate  agency  made  a  determi- 
nation in  writing  that  the  contractor's 
needs  are  urgent  and  cannot  be  met  in 
any  other  way  or  that  the  provision  of 
equipment  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Second,  it  calls  for  a  uniform  rental 
system,  contractor  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate Inventory  records,  and  the  prompt 
return  of  production  equipment  to  the 
Government  when  no  longer  needed. 

Third,  it  would  permit  the  sale  of 
equipment  and  special  tooling  to  con- 
tractors already  holding  the  equipment 
at  not  less  than  a  fair  and  reasonable 
Price  on  a  negotiated  sale  basis.  Such 
sales  could  be  made  subject  to  the  pro- 
viso that  the  property  will  be  available 
on  a  priority  basis  for  the  performance 
of  Federal  contracts  where  necessary. 

Heretofore,  sales  of  this  equipment 
have  been  on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 
The  taxpayer  has  been  the  loser  because 
the  competitive  bid  system  often  results 
in  one  very  low  bid  from  the  corporation 
holding  the  equipment— the  only  bidder 
in  a  position  to  know  the  condition  of 
the  equipment  and  to  use  the  equipment 
without  incurring  costly  moving  ex- 
penses. Thus,  the  system  is  anything  but 
competitive,  and  the  single  bid  usually 
received  Is  far  below  fair  value. 

To  the  degree  that  this  provision  ex- 
pedites the  sale  of  production  equipment 
to  private  contractors,  it  will  lift  a  sub- 
stantial burden  from  the  shoulders  of 
those  nmning  the  program  and  sharply 
reduce  the  costs  of  administration.  It 
will  also  bring  additional  dollars  back 
to  the  Federal  Tieasury  from  higher 
realized  sales  prices. 

Finally,  my  bill  will  act  as  a  safeguard 
against  frivolous  decisions  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
the  Coast  Guard,  all  covered  by  my  pro- 
posal, to  make  exceptions  to  the  general 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  federally- 
owned  equipment  by  private  contractors. 
It  will  do  so  by  providing  Congress  with 
an  annual  report  on  all  decisions  to  place 
property  having  an  acquisition  cost  In 
excess  of  $10,000  in  private  hands  be- 
cause of  urgent  need  or  an  overriding 
public  interest.  A  report  to  Congress  will 
also  be  made  annually  on  negotiated 
sales  of  equipment  having  an  original 
acquisition  cost  of  $25,000  or  more,  thus 
guarding  against  abuse  of  this  authority. 
Approximately  $2.5  billion  of  the  $15 
billion  in  Federal  plant  and  equipment 
in  private  hands  Is  production  equip - 
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ment.  By  placing  more  stringent  con- 
trols over  the  use  and  expediting  dis- 
posal of  this  equipment,  my  bill,  If 
p>assed,  would  not  only  make  sure  that 
additional  fimds  are  not  wasted  but 
would  also  set  a  pattern  for  future  legis- 
lation covering  the  remaining  $12.5  bil- 
lion. I  urge  its  early  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  text 
of  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2007)  to  amend  chapter 
137,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  limit, 
and  to  provide  more  effective  control 
over,  the  use  of  Government  production 
equipment  by  private  contractors  imder 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  certain  other  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Proxmire,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2007 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 137.  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting,   at  the   end  of   the  chapter 
analysis  thereof,  the  following  new  Item: 
"2316.  Government  production  equipment"; 

and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  that  chapter  the 
following  new  section: 

"5  2315.   Government  production  equipment 

"(a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  maxi- 
mum reliance  will  be  placed  on  the  use  of 
privately  owned  production  equipment  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  pur- 
chases and  contracts  made  under  this  chap- 
ter. No  agency  named  in  section  2303  may 
hereafter  acquire  production  equipment  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  It  to  a  contractor 
by  lease  or  contract,  for  use  other  than  in 
a  Government-owned  contractor-operated 
plant  or  by  a  nonprofit  organization,  unless 
the  furnishing  thereof  is  necessary — 

"(1)  to  meet  mobilization  requirements 
under  a  duly  authorized  mobilization  plan; 

"(2)  to  permit  the  obtaining  of  supplies  or 
services  by  such  agency  from  a  contractor 
which  has  been  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  be  a  small  business  organization 
which  Is  unable  to  procure  such  production 
equipment  through  the  use  of  its  own  re- 
sources, and  no  alternate  means  of  obtaining 
the  needed  supplies  or  services  Is  practical; 
or 

"(3)  to  meet  an  urgent  need  for  supplies 
or  services  which  the  head  of  the  agency  has 
determined  cannot  be  met  by  any  other  prac- 
tical means,  or  In  the  public  Interest  as  de- 
termined by  the  head  of  the  agency. 
Determinations  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  in  writing.  The 
power  to  make  such  determinations  shall  be 
delegable  only  In  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  that  Agency,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  for  the  Coast  Guard 
shall  promulgate  uniform  regTilatlons  for  the 
effective  control  of  all  production  equipment 
which  is  the  property  of  each  such  agency 
and  which  Is  or  hereafter  may  be  furnished 


by  such  agency  by  any  means  to  a  contrac- 
tor.  Such   regulations  shall   Include — 

"(1)  a  uniform  system  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  the  rental  which  shall 
be  paid  by  such  contractor  for  the  use  of 
any  such  production  equipment  for  com- 
mercial use; 

"(2)  a  requirement  for  the  maintenance  by 
such  contractor  of  Inventory  records  con- 
cerning all  production  equipment  so  fur- 
nished to  It,  and  records  and  reports  with 
respect  to  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
use  of  such  equipment,  such  records  to  be 
maintained  and  reports  made  as  prescribed 
by  the  regulations;  and 

"(3)  such  other  requirements  as  may  be 
determined  necessary  for  (A)  the  effective 
maintenance  and  control  over  all  such  pro- 
duction equipment  so  furnished  by  any 
agency  ntimed  in  section  2303  during  the  time 
which  such  production  equipment  Is  In  the 
custody  of  any  such  contractor,  and  (B)  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  prompt  return  of  such  pro- 
duction equipment  to  the  custody  of  such 
agency  when  there  Is  no  need  therefor  by 
such  contractor  for  the  furnishing  of 
property  or  services  to  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States.  Such  returned 
equipment  If  no  longer  reqiUred  to  meet  the 
mobilization  or  other  needs  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  promptly  disposed  of  under 
other  law. 

"(c)  (1)  Under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment or  the  head  of  a  defense  agency,  or  of 
any  other  agency  named  In  section  2303, 
may  sell  to  a  contractor  Items  of  production 
equipment  and  special  tooling  and  special 
test  equipment  which  are  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  under  the  control  of  that 
department  or  agency  and  which  are  located 
at  the  facility  of  the  cor'tractor. 

"(2)  Sales  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
at  not  less  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  price, 
and  In  the  case  of  equipment  used  or  planned 
for  vise  in  the  development  or  production  of 
supplies  for,  or  the  furnishing  of  services 
to,  the  United  States,  upon  such  terms  as 
to  assure  that  for  a  reasonable  period  after 
the  sale  the  property  or  Its  replacement  will 
be  available,  on  a  priority  basis,  for  the  per- 
formance of  contracts  of  the  United  States 
or  subcontracts  thereunder. 

"(3)  Proceeds  of  a  sale  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  or  expenses 
Incurred  In  connection  with  that  sale  or 
to  reimburse  the  appropriation  or  fund  from 
which  that  sale  cost  was  paid.  Proceeds  of 
such  a  sale  that  are  not  so  used  shall  be 
covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

"(4)  An  explanatory  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  sale  under  this  section  of 
property  having  an  original  acquisition 
value  In  excess  of  $25,000  shall  be  prepared 
and  a  copy  thereof  preserved  In  the  flies  of 
the  department  or  agency  making  the  sale. 
"(d)  The  head  of  each  agency  named  In 
section  2303  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
annually  a  report  of  each  determination 
made  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  Involving  an 
acquisition  cost  of  $10,000  or  more  and  of 
each  sale  made  for  more  than  $1,000  under 
subsection  (c)  during  the  preceding  year. 
"(c)  As  used  in  this  section — 
"(1)  'Production  equipment"  means  any 
tool,  machine,  or  similar  equipment,  used  or 
designed  for  use  in  the  manufacture,  produc- 
tion, or  furnishing  of  property  or  supplies, 
but  does  not  include  special  tooling  or  spe- 
cial test  equipment. 

"(2)  'Special  tooling"  means  all  Jigs,  dies, 
fixtures,  molds,  patterns,  taps,  gages,  other 
equipment  and  manufacturing  aids,  and  re- 
placements thereof,  which  are  of  such  a  spe- 
cialized nature  that,  without  substantial 
modification  or  alteration,  their  use  Is  lim- 
ited  to  the  development  or  production   of 


particular  supplies  or  parts  thereof,  or  the 
performance  of  particular  services. 

"(3)  'Special  test  equipment"  means  elec- 
trical, electronic,  hydraulic,  pneumatic, 
mechanical,  or  other  items  or  assemblies  of 
equipment,  which  are  of  such  a  specialized 
nature  that,  without  modification  or  altera- 
tion, the  vute  of  such  items  (If  they  are  to 
be  used  separately)  or  assemblies  is  limited 
to  testing  in  the  development  or  production 
of  particular  supplies  or  parts  thereof,  or  in 
the  performance  of  particular  services. 

"(4)  'Nonprofit  organization'  means  any 
corporation,  foundation,  trust,  or  insUtution 
operated  for  scientific  educational,  or  medi- 
cal purposes,  not  organized  for  profit,  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


S.  2008— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PERMIT  INDIVIDUAL  DETER- 
MINATION OP  TIME  OF  DIVER- 
SION  OF   WHEAT  ACREAGE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  introducing,  today,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  to  permit  individual  determination 
of  time  of  diversion  of  wheat  acreage. 
This  law,  as  amended,  requires  that 
wheat  farmers  divert  a  certain  acreage 
of  land,  for  a  certain  period  of  each  year 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  wheat  market- 
ing certificates. 

At  present,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture determines  how  much  land  shall 
be  diverted  and  for  what  part  of  each 
year.  This  year,  land  must  be  diverted 
from  May  1  to  October  1,  1969,  in  some 
areas  and  from  May  15  to  October  15, 
1969,  in  other  areas. 

My  bill  would  permit  the  individual 
wheat  farmers  to  determine  which  con- 
secutive months  of  each  year  to  divert 
acreage.  I  feel  that  this  determination 
is  better  made  by  the  fanner  who  is 
familiar  with  conditions  in  his  area  than 
by  an  agency  far  away  in  Washington. 
It  seems  to  me  that  my  approach  is  fair- 
er and  more  reasonable  than  that  now 
used  and  I  urge  prompt  adoption  of  my 
proposal. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2008*  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  per- 
mit individual  determination  of  time  of 
diversion  of  wheat  acreage,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2008 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  At  the  end  of  Section  339(a  k  3t 
add  the  following  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  farmer  shall  be  permitted  to 
determine  which  consecutive  months  wheat 
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acreage  shall   be 
poses." 

Sec.    2.  This    privislon 
when  signed  by    ' 
States. 


tfae 


Averted   for  grazing  p\ir- 
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shall    be    effective 
President  of  the  United 


S.  2009— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  CHANGE  THE  NAME  OP  DULLES 
AIRPORT  TO  THE  DWIGfTT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER  INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT 


S.  201S— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT.  AS  REEN- 
ACTED  AND  AMENDED  BY  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKKTWG 

AGREEMENT     ACT     OP     1937      AS 
AMENDED 


April  29,  1969 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
we  were  aU  saddened  by  the  recent  death 
of  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen  and  mil- 
itary figures,  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower 
Genera]  Elsenhower's  career  was  a  dis- 
tinguished one,  first  as  leader  of  the  vic- 
torious Allied  am^ies  In  Europe,  then  as 
President   of   Columbia   University,    as 
NATO  Commander,  and  finally,  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Unlt^  States.  He  devoted 
his  entire  life  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try and  we  are  ^ll  diminished  by  his 
passing. 

All  that  remain*  now.  Is  for  his  coun- 
trymen to  find  some  fitting  way  to  honor 
his  memory;  his  life  and  his  accomplish- 
ments brought  honor  to  his  name.  It  was 
during  President  ^lisenhower's  term  as 
President  that  thisi  airport  was  conceived 
and  construction  oh  it  beg\m.  I  believe  It 
proper  that  this  airport,  a  major  gate- 
way to  the  United  States  and  the  Nation's 
Capital,  now  stan^  as  a  monument  to 
General  Elsenhower  and  a  testimony  to 
the  admiration  and  the  genuine  affection 
his  fellow  Americans  felt  for  him.  Also 
there  is  another  i-eason.   perhaps  less 
idealistic  but  certiinly  more  practical 
Many  times  I  have  heard  in  airport  wait-' 
ing  hnes,  confusion  I  between  the  name  of 
the  Dulles  Airport  aiid  the  Dallas  Airport. 
I  think  that  a  change  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  this  kind  bf  confusion. 

It  is  for  these  rea^ns  that  I  introduce 
this  bill  to  change  the  name  of  Dulles 
Airport  to  the  Dwigit  David  Eisenhower 
International  Airport. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 


bill    be   printed   at 
Record. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT 


p,^.,..  The  bill  will 

be  received  and  apt  ropriately  referred" 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Recor^ 

The  bill  (S.  2009) 
Dulles  Internationa 


till>',  Va.,  shall  be  reiamed  "The  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  In  «mational  Airport" 
in  honor  of  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Gmeral  of  the  Army 
introduced  by  Mr.  Y^rborouch,  was  re- 


ceived, read  twice  b^ 
to  the  Committee  on 
dered  to  be  printed 
follows : 

s.  2d09 


Be  U  enacted  by  the 
Representatives  of  the  I 
ica   in   Congress   assem-. 
Poster  Dulles  Internatlc  n 
tilly.  Virginia  shall  be 
D.^vid  Eisenhower 
honor  of   the   late 
States   and    General    u 
David  Elsenhower.  Any 
port  In  any  law.  regulu 
ord.  map,  or  other  paper 
shall  be  deemed  a  refe 
as     The  Dwlght  David 
tlonal  Airport." 


of 


ref  er(  ince 


this   point   in    the 


to  provide  that  the 
Airport  in  Chan 


its  title,  referred 
Commerce,  and  or- 
in  the  Record,  as 


Senate  and  House  of 

V  nited  States  of  Amer- 

'fled.  That  the  John 

lal  Airport  in  Chan- 

-  r«  -named  "The  Dwlght 

Intei^atlonal  Airport"  In 

lent  of  the  United 

the    Army.    Dwlght 

.  I  ef erence  to  such  alr- 

regula;lon,  document,  rec- 

of  the  United  States 

ace  to  such  airport 

Slsenhower  Interna- 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  introduce  a  bill 
designed  to  promote  economic  strength 
and  progress  for  the  dairy  Industry 

Today,  U.S.  milk  producers  face  seri- 
ous economic  problems.  These  include 
rising  costs  of  production;  new  com- 
petition in  the  marketplace— such  as 
ersatz  white  drinks  made  to  look  like 
cream,  or  even  milk,  but  lacking  their 
true,  nutritional  qualities;  and,  gener- 
ally, too  small  a  share  of  our  Nation's 
growth  and  prosperity. 

OBJeCTIVES  OF  LEGISLATION 

Based  upon  the  principle  of  self-help 
the  proposed  legislation  provides  a  mech- 
anism by  which  the  dairy  industi-y  could 
promote  greater  sales  of  milk  and  dairy 
products;  strengthen  the  dairy  economy 
expand  research  and  development  proj- 
ects for  new  products,  marketing  tech- 
niques   and   other    essential    research, 
mcluding  more  effectively  meeting  nu- 
tritional needs  of  consumers;   promote 
consiimer  education  to  insure  maximum 
nutntlonal   benefit  from   food   dollars- 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  Federal  price  sup- 
port program  through  expanding  sales 
and  consumption  of  dairy  products-  and 
generally,      advancing      the     economic 
SS       ^^^  well-being  of  the   dairy 

The  attainment  of  these  objectives 
serves  the  best  interests  of  America's 
dairymen,  our  more  than  200  million 
consumers,  and  the  national  economy 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
an  explanatory  statement  on  the  oper- 
^r?v  °l.^®  program  followed  by  a  copy 
Record         ''"^"^'^  ^*  *^^  ^^°^  '"  '^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 

!^^f  K  ^^^  ^*"  '^^'■^  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

How  It  Works 

f^T?^  proposed  legislation  Is  an  amendment 

Tt  19I7  ?^u'u  tK  *?"^«"°K  Agreement  Act 
Of  1937  This  Is  the  basic  authority  for  Ped- 
wnn,^^  Marketing  Orders.  My  amentol^t 
n™^*"r''°'^^  '^'^  ^'^«"  to  initiate 
n^^T  ^°":  "Pandlng  market  development 
£J?.i?^^'  ^''*=^  ^  advertising,  sales  promotion, 
«lucatlon,  research  and  related  programs.  It 
would  operate  as  follows:  ^^ 

o,,!*,"^^  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
authorization  for  voluntary-not  mandaU^y 
-action  by  milk  producers  In  a  Marketing 
Sf^^f  Jf  ^.^  ^°  *'^°P*  ^"«=^  *  program;  and,  if 

m.r^^'  \l^°^^'^  ""^"^^  participation  on  a 
market-wide  basis. 

2.  The  jilan  would  be  supported  by  funds 
from  the  milk  pool  of  the  Marketing  0^„ 

r^erenTuS''^^  '°  '  '°"""'^  ^PP^°^^^  '^  '^^ 
3^  The  plan  would  be  "taUored"  to  meet 
^m    l,"*.   °*'J«^"^«  of  producers  In  a  s^- 
clflc  Marketing  Order.  ^ 

4.  Expenditures  under  a  plan  would  be 
supervised  by  milk  producers"  and  would  be 
used  only  for  designated  purposes 
nr^;,  Adoption  Of  a  plan  would  require  ap- 
proval  Of  two-thirds  of  producers  voting  in 
a  separate  referendum  In  a  marketing  order 
area.  Cooperatives-established  to  serle  pro- 
duMr8-HX>uld  vote  on  behalf  of  their  mem- 


6.  The  separate  referendum— either  adoot- 
Ing  or  rejecting  a  plan- would  not  affect  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  Marketing  Order,  it- 

•7.  Although  adoption  of  a  plan  would  re- 
gime approval  of  two-thirds  of  producers 
voting  in  a  referendum,  it  oould  be  terml- 
nated  by  51  percent  of  producers  at  any  time 

A  similar  amendment  to  the  Agriculturai 
Marketing  Agreement  of  1937  was  passed  bv 
the  Senate  in  the  90th  Congress,  but  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  1968  Farm  Bill  in  Confer- 
ence. 

■This  measure— It  should  be  stressed— la  a 
self-help  measure.  It  would  require  no  ex- 
penditures of  government  funds.  It  should 
receive  early  consideration  by  the  Senate  I 
am  informed  that  slmUar  legislation  will  be 
considered  by  the  House 


S.  2015 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.    as   reenacted    and    amended    by    the 
Ap-lcultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    jn    Congress  assembled.    That    the 
A^lcultural   Adjustment  Act.   as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section  8c (5)    the  following  new   subpara- 
graph (I) :  ^ 

..  If/l  ^*abllshlng  or  providing  for  the  es- 
tab  Ishment    of    research   and   development 
projects,  and  advertising   (excluding  brand 
advertising),    sales   promotion,   educational 
and  other  programs,  designed  to  improve  or 
promote   the  domestic  marketing  and  con- 
sumption Of  milk  and  Its  products,  to  be 
financed   by  producers  in  a  manner  and  at 
a  rate  specified  In  the  order,  on  all  producer 
milk  under  the  order.  Producer  contributions 
under  this  subparagraph  may  be  deducted 
from    funds    due    producers    in    computing 
total    pool    value    or    otherwise    computing 
total  funds  due  producers  and  such  deduc- 
tions shall  be  in  addition  to  the  adjustments 
authorized  by  subparagraph  (B)   of  subsec- 
tion 8c (5).  Provision  may  be  made  In  the 
order  to  exempt,  or  allow  suitable  adjust- 
ments or  credits  In  connection  with,  milk  on 
which  a  mandatory  checkoff  for  advertising 
or  marketing  research  as  required  under  the 
authority  of  any  state  law.  Such  funds  shall 
be  paid  to  an  agency  organized  by  milk  pro- 
ducers  and   producers'   cooperative   associa- 
tions In  such  form  and  with  such  methods 
of  operation  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  order 
Such  agency  may  expend  such  funds  for  any 
of  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  subpara- 
graph and  may  designate,  employ,  and  allo- 
cate funds  to  persons  and  organizations  en- 
gaged  in   such    programs   which    meet   the 
standards  and  qualifications  specified  In  the 
order.   All   funds  coUected   under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  separately  accounted  for 
and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  collected.  Programs  author- 
ized    by    this   subparagraph    may    be    either 
local  or  national  In  scope,  or  both,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  order,  but  shall  not  be  inter- 
national. Order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  become  effective  in  any 
marketing  order  unless  such  provisions  are 
approved  by  producers  separately  from  other 
order  provisions,  in  the  same  manner  pro- 
vided for  the  approval  of  marketing  orders 
and  may  be  terminated  separately  whenever 
the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  with 
respect  to  such  provisions  as  Is  provided  for 
the  termination  of  an  order  in  subsection 
8c(l6)(B).    Disapproval    or    termination    of 
such  order  provisions  shall  not  be  considered 
disapproval  of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of 
the  order." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
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The  bill  (S.  2015)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes;  Introduced  by 
Mr.  McGovERN,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


S  2021— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  MAKE  CERTAIN  ADJUSTMENTS 
IN  LANDS  OR  INTERESTS  AC- 
QUIRED IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  NAVARRO  MILLS  RESERVOIR. 
TEX. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  in  the  Senate 
a  bill  to  assure  that  all  owners  of  prop- 
erty acquired  for  the  Navarro  Mills  Res- 
ervoir in  Texas  will  receive  equal  treat- 
ment. 

The  iJower  of  eminent  domain  Is  an 
awesome  power  indeed.  Without  it  we 
could  not  bring  to  fruition  the  many  wa- 
ter conservation  prelects  so  necessary 
to  the  growth  and  well-being  of  this  Na- 
tion. But  the  exercise  of  that  power  pro- 
duces one  of  those  dilemmatic  instances 
in  government  when  the  public  interest 
is  in  confiict  with  traditional  individual 
rights. 

No  right  is  more  basic  to  the  fabric  of 
our  political-economic  system  than  the 
right  to  own  property.  When  this  right 
is  suspended  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
generally,  as  it  is  when  property  is  ac- 
quired to  build  highways,  construct  dams 
and  lakes,  and  erect  the  many  facilities 
necessary  to  the  proper  function  of  our 
Government,  the  acquisition  should  be 
carefully  limited  to  taking  only  that 
property  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  project.  Moreover,  the  acquisition 
must  be  accomplished  with  equal  and 
fair  treatment  to  all  property  owners  af- 
fected by  the  project.  With  this  principle, 
there  can  be  no  compromise. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  acquisition  of 
property  for  the  construction  of  the  Na- 
varro Mills  Reservoir,  some  property 
owners  were  allowed  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  retain  their  mineral 
rights  and  some  were  not.  These  lands 
were  acquired  between  1959  and  1961.  At 
that  time,  the  Army's  stated  policy  was 
not  to  acquire  mineral,  oil,  and  gas  rights 
"where  the  owner  objects  or  where  a 
substantial  additional  cost  would  be  In- 
volved." For  some  reason,  however,  the 
Army  purchasing  agents  did  not  gen- 
erally follow  *his  policy  at  Navarro  Mills. 
While  it  is  true  the  mineral  rights  In- 
volved little  or  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Government,  the  landowners  did  ask  to 
reserve  their  minerals  and  strongly  ob- 
jected to  their  loss.  Nevertheless,  the 
Government  agents  represented  that  all 
of  the  mineral  interests  were  being  ac- 
quired for  the  project,  that  all  land- 
owners were  being  treated  alike,  and  that 
if  voiimtary  sales  were  refused,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  take  the  minerals 
through  condemnation. 

Most  of  these  landowners  were  small 
farmers  In  their  sixties  and  seventies, 
both  Negro  and  white,  who  lived  in  Na- 
varro and  Hill  Counties  the  major  part  of 
their  lives.  Most  had  limited  formal  edu- 
cation. The  mineral  rights  taken  from 


them  imderlie  some  80  tracts  of  land 
ranging  in  size  from  22.4  to  320  acres. 
At  the  time  of  the  land  acquisiton  pro- 
gram, most  of  the  landowners  did  not 
have  lawyers.  They  simply  could  not  af- 
ford the  cost  of  protrtMJted  condemna- 
tion proceedings  to  protect  the  small  cur- 
rent value  of  their  mineral  interests. 

As  residents  of  one  of  the  oldest  oil- 
producing  areas  in  Texas,  however,  they 
were  well  aware  of  the  potential  value  of 
such  rights  to  their  children  and  grand- 
children. They  made  clear  their  desire  to 
keep  their  mineral  rights,  but  believing 
that  all  landowners  were  losing  their 
mineral  interests,  felt  they  had  no  choice 
but  to  voluntarily  yield  them  to  the 
Government 

Later  they  discovered  that  certain 
notable  exceptions  had  been  made. 
Among  those  permitted  to  retain  their 
minerals  were  a  retired  Air  Force  general. 
These  exceptions  came  to  light  only  after 
the  land  acquisition  program  had  been 
completed  and  the  great  majority  of 
landowners  had  surrendered  their  min- 
erals. In  several  cases,  the  Government 
allowed  minerals  either  to  be  reserved  or 
revested  in  tracts  side  by  side  with,  and 
surrounded  by,  other  tracts  whose  owners 
were  denied  the  same  privilege. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Army  Secretary 
to  reconvey  the  mineral  rights  when- 
ever he  determines  they  are  not  required 
for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  reservoir. 
Reconveyances  would  be  subject  to  such 
terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and  re- 
strictions as  he  deems  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Federal  Interest.  These,  of  course 
include  pollution  safeguards,  operating 
and  structural  controls,  and  if  necessary, 
a  requirement  for  directional  drilling. 
Sales  would  be  at  a  price  equal  to  the 
acquisition  cost,  less  the  value  of  any  con- 
ditions attached  and  rentals  received  by 
the  Government  during  the  interim,  and 
grantees  would  bear  the  administrative 
costs. 

In  short,  this  bill  would  simply  restore 
the  status  quo  to  the  former  owners 
whose  mineral  rights  were  taken  and 
assure  them  the  same  treatment  that 
other  owners  received  when  they  were 
initially  permitted  to  retain  or  were  re- 
vested with  their  mineral  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  those  whom  this  bill 
will  directly  affect  may  not  be  large  in 
number,  but  the  principle  involved  is 
Indeed  Important.  In  this  sensitive  area 
of  Government  action,  the  Congress  has 
an  extraordinary  responsibility  to  see 
that  such  injustices  do  not  go  imrectifled. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  text  of 
my  bill  to  insure  equal  treatment  to 
property  owners  affected  by  the  Navarro 
Mills  Reservoir  project  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2021)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  make  certain  ad- 
justments in  lands  or  interests  therein 
acquired  in  connection  with  the  Navarro 
Mills  Reservoir  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


s.  2021 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
order  to  provide  adjustments  in  the  lands  or 
interests  in  lands  heretofore  acquired  for  the 
Navarro  Mills  Reservoir,  Texas,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  reconvey  all 
or  any  part  of  the  mineral  rights  in  any 
such  lands  or  interests  In  lands  to  the  former 
owners  thereof  whenever  he  shall  determine 
that  such  mineral  rights  are  not  required  for 
the  efficient  operation  of  such  reservoir. 

(b)  Any  such  reconveyance  of  any  mineral 
rights  shall  be  made  only  after  the  Secretary 
has  received  an  application  for  the  reconvey- 
ance of  such  mineral  rights  from  such  former 
owner  In  such  form  as  he  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  Such  application  shall  be  made 
within  a  period  of  one  year  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  reconveyance  of  mineral  rights 
made  under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  leases  permits,  licenses,  or  con- 
tracts Issued  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
for  Acquired  Lands,  approved  August  7. 
1947  (61  Stat.  1913;  30  U.S.C.  351-359).  and 
such  reconveyance  shall  contain  an  assign- 
ment of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  such  lease,  permit, 
license,  or  contract,  including  the  right  to 
all  rentals,  royalties,  and  other  payments 
accruing  under  such  lease,  permit,  license, 
or  contract  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
reconveyance.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  affect  the  continued  validity  of  any 
such  lease,  permit,  license,  or  contract  or  any 
rights  arising  thereunder. 

(d)  Any  reconveyance  of  mineral  rights 
made  under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  agricultural  and  public  fa- 
cility leases,  easements  for  public  roads, 
highways,  public  utilities,  and  pipelines, 
and  the  perpetual  right  and  easement  of  the 
United  States  to  overflow,  flood,  and  sub- 
merge the  mineral  Interest  reconveyed. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  Include  In  any  such 
reconveyance  such  terms,  conditions,  reser- 
vations, and  restrictions  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  reservoir  project  and  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Any  mineral  rights  reconveyed  under 
this  Act  shall  be  sold  to  such  former  owner 
for  an  amount  detemUned  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  equal  to  the  price  for  which  such  min- 
eral rights  were  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  adjusted  to  reflect  any  decrease  In 
value  thereof  resulting  from  ( 1 )  any  reserva- 
tion, exception,  restriction,  or  condition  to 
which  the  reconveyance  is  made  subject,  and 
(2)  any  rentals,  royalties,  and  other  payments 
received  by  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  reconveyance.  In  addi- 
tion, the  administrative  costs  of  surveys.  If 
any,  title  evidence,  preparation  of  legal  doc- 
uments, and  recordation  necessary  as  an 
incident  of  such  reconveyance  shall  be  borne 
bv  the  grantee. 

"(g)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "former 
owner'  means  the  person  from  whom  the 
land,  or  interest  therein,  was  acquired  by 
the  United  States,  or  if  any  such  person  is 
deceased,  his  heirs,  representatives,  or 
assigns. 

(h)  Any  reconveyance  of  mineral  rights 
made  under  this  Act  shall  be  in  such  form 
as  to  release  and  quitclaim,  without  war- 
ranty, all  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  such  mineral  rights 
to  the  former  owners  thereof  If  living  on 
the  effective  date  of  such  reconveyance,  and 
If  not  living,  then  to  the  heirs,  representa- 
tives and  assigns  of  such  former  owners. 
After  such  reconveyance,  such  heirs,  repre- 
sentatives, and  assigns  shall  establish  their 
title  to  such  reconveyed  mineral  rights  as 
provided  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texaa, 
at  their  own  expense,  and  without  further 
responfelbUlty  by  the  Secretary. 
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(1)  Any  recoiiveyance  of  mineral  rights 
rMde  under  thU  Act  shall  be  in  the  Mme 
•OArea,  proportlotia,  and  interests  In  which 
r^^^J^"  °^  ^"^  predecessors  in  title 
owned  the  same  when  U  was  acquired  from 
them  by  the  UnHted  States.  ^^^ 

uJJL^Z  P'"?<=!«*»  ^'om  reconveyancea  made 
under  this  Act    shaU   be   covertri  into  the 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  102— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO;  GIVE  18-YEAR-Oli 
CITIZENS  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

»i^-  Jj^BpROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ri^  ,^tf«luclng  today,  a  Senate  Joint 
resolution  containing  a  proposed  amend- 
aZf  ^.  ^1  CoHsUtutlon  of  the  United 
H?v!f.  ^  8lve  i8-year-old  citizens  the 
right  to  vote.  Wa  demand  of  these  young 
men  and  women  Jail  of  the  duties  of  cltl- 

Sl"  '';vf  ^L"^^  t"y  ^^^"^  ^^  most  basic 
right— the  right  ^  vote. 

Taxes  are  steatlUy  rising;  these  young 

^pf"fh*"  J°""^  ^^'^^^  '""St  pay  them, 
yet  thes  have  no  wolce  whatsoever  in  the 
process  of.  levyini  them.  This  is  done  in 
a  Nation  which  vks  founded  on  the  prin- 
tioi?'°  "  "°  ^^^r"  ^^^o"t  representa- 
We  criticize  yolmg  men  and  women  in 

tel[  thi^^"'  t'  'fr^^  dlsturbancesTwe 
tell  them  to  be  reijonsible  and  to  express 

S^in.'^Kf'l*  ^^"«^  established  aS 
fhf  ,^  ^^\'^*°"^^^'  y«t  *e  '=J«8e  to  them 
t^«Z.  ^^  obvious  J  the  most  effective,  the 

^nt!!rbaM.  ^°^  ^^^--^"«  ^^- 
More  important  in  these  troubled  days 
;ommitments  virtually 
om  the  banks  of  the 
of  the  Mekong,  from 
of  Southeast  Asia  to 
beyond    the    Arctic 
ing  our  young  men  to 
■ry's  call  without  giv- 
"ce  to  say  what  that 


when  our  military 
span  the  globe,  f 
Elbe  to  the  bank 
the  steamy  jungl 
the    frozen    wast 
Circle,  we  are  as 
answer  their  co;.^ 
Ing  them  anv  ch 
call  shall  be. 
What  could  be 


I  believe  that  it  is  long  part  time  to 
rectify  this  injustice.  Mr.  President  This 
proposed  constltuUonal  amendment  will 
do  that.  I  urge  Its  prompt  adoption 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tending the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 
years  of  age  or  older  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record 

n^^^  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
Joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Joint  resoluUon  (S.J.  Res  102) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  Introduced  by  Mr  Yar- 
BORouGH,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 

T  ^^.•J^^"'"^  ^  *^^  Committee  on  the 
Judldary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res  102 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Of  the  United  of  America  in 
^°^Srress  assembled.  That  the  following  ar- 
thi*ri?„  f.?"'^  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constltuuon  of  the  United  States  which 

part  of  the  Ck)nstltutlon  when  ratlfledby  the 

LtoS  °^  three-fourths  of  the  severJ 

"Article  — 

Uni^.^c°fof^-  ?"*  ^«^*  °^  *"y  ''"•^«^"  Of  the 
FhH^J^^v.^  ""^  »^*^^  "lot  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  age  If  such  a  citizen  is  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older.  The  Congress  shall  have 

Kat^on'"""'"  "^  "'''''  'y  appropriate 
"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  raUfled^  L  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
lature, Of  three-fourths  of  the  several  sS 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  u  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress  ■' 


April  29,  1969 


ail  Of  youlo^-^cX^Sy^^f  J^J^,-f^ 

fnrf^  defense-Bgalnst  a  naUon  try- 
ing to  enforce  upon  our  people  laws  In 
the  enacting  of  which  the?  had  noToice 
We  rebeUed  against  Great  BritaiS  in  part 
cSLS't^Th^  ^''^"'  ««*  gainiS^'oS 
nr^.  4' J.^^"  *^*^-  *e  went  to  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  iail2  for  lmpre«Sig  oS 
sailors  into  their  N^vy.  WhatT^tS? 
ference  between  th^  actions  of  the  bX 

of  fh^  ^  ^^^  ^y«  ^"d  the  acUons 
of  this  Nation  todai  when  it  levies  texM 
and   enforces   mililary   servl<i   on    o,!r 

coXntri?!,^^^^^^'^  «-'Slng"the^ 
consent?  Is  It  any  wonder  that  some  of 
hem  have  taken  ta  the  streets  S?^f 
tratlon?  And  whaf  ic  fv,^  i  .:."**- 
way  for  thlSi  to  <lllnt,  '  ^'^'"^^te 
Our  Nation  has  llecome  so  large  and 
the  issues  which  confront  it  so  complex 

Sy  aS  s:  r^'^  ^"^  PreciorStS 

But  hu  ^  .  ,^l  ^**^l  '^^'''^  govern  him. 
?o^,t^  T  '*  ^^'  ^^^'  t^a"  "lat  of  the 
youth  who  must  giVe  up  the  best  and 
most  productive  yea4s  of  his  life  and  wr- 
haps  his  life  Itself  Without  being  given 
even  the  chance  legitimately  to  feg^tS 
his  opposition  to  th^t  decision  which  so 
adversely  affects  him. 


SENATE   JOINT  RESOLUTION    104— 

mrooDucnoN  op  a  joint  res- 
olution PERMnriNG  THE  RE- 
APPOTmiENT  OF  THE  JOINT 
CHIEPS  OF  STAFF 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Prudent  to  reappoint  as  Chairman 
of  the  Jomt  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  addi- 
tional term  of  1  year,  the  officer  serving 
in  that  position  on  April  1,  1969 

I  a£k  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  requesting  the  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explaining 
Its  purpose  be  printed  In  the  Record  im- 
mediately foUowing  the  listing  of  the 
jomt  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
refeired;  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

^e  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  104)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  reappoint  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  an  additional  term  of  1  year,  the  offi- 
cer serving  in  that  position  on  April  1 
1969.  tatroduced  by  Mr.  Stennis  (fi 
himself  and  Mrs.  Smith)  was  received 
read  t^ce  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  follows: 

THk  Sxcretabt  or  Dxtenbb 
Washington,  DC.  April  21, 1969 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  AoNEw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  Joint  Resolution  "To  au; 
thortze  the  President  to  reappoint  as  Chair- 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  addi- 
tional term  of  one  year,  the  officer  servlne 
in  that  position  on  April  1,  1969." 

T^e  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Legislative  Program  and  the  Bu- 
L!f  ",5J^?  ^"^^S^^  advises  that  Its  enactment 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  Program  of  the 
President.  Early  favorable  consideration  is 
requested. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  permit 
the  President  to  nominate  General  Earle  G 
Wheeler,  United  States  Army,  for  reappoint^ 
ment  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  to  serve  an  additional  term  of  one 
year  as  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen- 
^^l^'^v'.'^"*  inltlaUy  appointed  to  the 
S^^  °l  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  effective  July  3.  1964.  He  was  reap- 
pointed for  a  second  consecutive  term  which 
began  on  July  3,  1966.  Following  enactment 
Of  a  Joint  Resolution  (Public  Law  90-342  ao- 
proved  June  15.  1968).  General  Wheeler' was 
reappointed  for  an  additional  term  of  one 
year  which  began  on  July  3.  1968 

Under  existing  law.  the  Chairman  is  ap- 
pointed with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  may  be  reap- 
^Ji^^  ^^  ****  ^*™«  manner  for  only  one 
additional  two-year  term  except  In  time  of 
war.  The  proposed  Joint  Resolution,  as  was 
the  case  In  1968,  would  represent  an  excep- 
«on   to   that  rule   In   the   case   of   General 
Wheeler,  since  it  would   authorize  hU  an- 
polntment  for  an  additional  period  of  one 
year  beginning  July  3,  1969,  and  would  not 
otherwise  affect  the  existing  permanent  law. 
The  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, believe  that  retaining  General  Wheeler 
m  his  present  position  would  be  In  the  best 
interest   of    the   nation.   General   Wheeler's 
intimate  knowledge  of  our  overall  military 
posture  and  requirements,  including  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia,  acquired  during  his 
^nure  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  make  It  prudent  and  wise  to  retain 
his  invaluable  experience  and  counsel  dur- 
ing the  current  and   Impending  period   of 
operations  and  negotiations  affecting  South- 
east Asia. 

Sincerely, 

Melvtn  R.  Laihd. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  OS- 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PROPOSING  A  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT  TO  LOWER 
THE  VOTING  AGE  TO  18 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  would  lower  the  voting  age  to 
18  m  all  elections  at  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  levels. 

National  action  to  lower  the  voting  age 
is  ajQother  one  of  those  issues  on  which 
we  have  had  too  much  talk  and  too  little 
action.  Our  young  men  and  women  have 
already  shown  that  they  should  play,  and 
indeed  are  playing,  a  major  role  in  de- 
termming  the  Nation's  future 

Looking  at  the  facts  before  us.  I  can- 
not comprehend  why  we  have  not  yet 
acknowledged  the  right  of  an  18,  19  or 
20-year-old  to  participate  in  the  political 
process.  Certainly,  this  is  only  a  logical 
ejrtension  of  youth's  role  In  society 


Why  do  we  establish  18  as  the  age  for 
compulsory  military  service — and  then 
not  permit  our  youtti  to  have  any  say  In 
determining  the  policies  upon  which  their 
lives  may  depend? 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  prodiglouB 
effort  to  support  higher  education,  and 
then  deny  those  we  are  educating  the 
right  to  put  this  knowledge  to  actual 
use? 

Why  do  we  encourage  young  people  to 
develop  a  sense  of  responsibility,  to  take 
jobs  or  go  to  college,  to  live  away  from 
home,  to  marry  and  raise  families,  and 
then  draw  the  line  at  exercising  political 
responsibility? 

It  is  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  the 
older  generation  can  better  represent  the 
Interests  of  young  people  in  the  political 
process  than  the  young  can  themselves. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  assert  that  youth 
has  not  earned  a  voice  in  society.  Yoimg 
people  have  shown  that  they  are  vitally 
interested  In  participating  in  our  deci- 
sionmaking process.  Their  role  in  the 
1968  election  campaign  is  proof  enough. 
We  must  acknowledge  that  their  contri- 
bution to  improving  the  quality  of  our 
lives  has  been  constructive  and  imagina- 
tive. They  are  making  us  listen,  not  be- 
cause we  have  to,  but  because  we  want  to 
hear  what  they  have  to  say. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  point  to  excessive 
actions  by  a  handful  of  young  extrem- 
ists as  reasons  for  denying  the  vote  to 
millions  of  young  Americans.  It  surely 
is  better  to  channel  the  great  political 
energies  of  the  young  in  the  democratic 
channels  of  participation  in  the  elective 
process,  than  to  leave  young  people  alien- 
ated and  without  a  voice  in  govern- 
ment. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  action  on  this 
amendment  as  soon  as  possible.  We  can 
all  benefit  from  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriate- 
ly referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  105) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  introduced  by  Mr.  Goodell, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  105 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  fol- 
lowing article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
thrse-fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"Ahticli  — 

"Section  l.  The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age  If  such  a  citizen  Is 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  older.  The  Congreaa 
shall  have  powei  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

"Sea  2.  This  article  shaU  be  Inoperative 


unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sevenU 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Oongrese." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1851)  to  enable 
honey  producers  to  finance  a  nationally 
coordinated  research  and  promotion  pro- 
gram to  Improve  their  competitive  posi- 
tion and  expand  their  markets  for  honey. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  335)  to  pre- 
vent the  impwrtatlon  of  endangered 
species  of  fish  or  wlldhf  e  into  the  United 
States;  to  prevent  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other 
wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law;  £ind 
for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1832)  to  provide  for  more  effi- 
cient development  and  Improved  man- 
agement of  national  forest  commercial 
timberlands,  to  establish  a  hlgh-tlmber- 
yleld  fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  338)  to  amend 
section  1677  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  flight  training,  and  to 
amend  section  1682  of  such  title  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  educational  assistance 
allowance  paid  to  veterans  under  such 
sections. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mitrphy) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  845)  to  change 
the  definition  of  ammunition  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  44  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris>,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Mlchigsm  (Mr.  Hart)  be 
added  as  cospons^s  of  the  bill  (S.  1189) 


to  Improve  educational  quality  through 
effective  utilization  of  educational  tech- 
nology. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  frc«n  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bUl  (S.  1054),  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  for  each  per- 
sonal exemption  to  $1,000. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  309)  to  provide 
for  improved  employee-management  re- 
lations in  the  p>ostal  service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF) ,  that  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Goodell)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  809),  to  provide  Federal  leader- 
ship and  grants  to  the  States  for  devel- 
oping and  implementing  State  programs 
for  youth  camp  safety  standards. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy) 
be  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1519),  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  my  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1400)  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
to  create  an  independent  Federal  Mari- 
time Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
ix)ses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1849)  to  amend 
title  19  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
permit  States  greater  fiexibility  in  estab- 
lishing and  modifying  medicaid  plans. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  1402) .  to  amend  title  XVHI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  pay- 
ment for  optometrists'  services  under  the 
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program  of  surt)lementary  medical  in- 
surance benefits  for  the  aged. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.;  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  718)  to  pro- 
vide for  educational  assistance  for  gifted 
and  talented  children. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  asli  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printingi  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be 
added  as  a  cosbonsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
17951,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  abatement 
of  water  and  air  ipollution  by  permitting 
the  amortization  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  co^  of  abatement  works 
over  a  period  of  36  months. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  OftAVEL.  On  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from^ Washiiigton  (Mr.  Magntjson), 
I  ask  unanimous  Consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  nanie  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  <Mr.  Burdick)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1400)  to 
amend  title  II  ofj  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  to  create  an  independent  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

BIDENT.  Without  ob- 
ered. 

^resident.  I  ask  unani- 
at  its  next  printing, 
senator  from  Michigan 
'  Mr.  Hart  )  and  tike  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  BuRfcicK)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bili  (S.  1589)  to  establish 
an  emergency  program  of  direct  Federal 
assistance  in  the  form  of  direct  grants 
and  loans  to  certain  hospitals  in  critical 
need  of  new  facil  ties  in  order  to  meet 
increasing  deman([s  for  service 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ord  sred. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Cn  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Scott)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1280)  to  pre- 
vent the  Importation  of  endangered 
species  of  fish  or  wildlife  into  the  United 
States;  to  prevent  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other 
wildlife  taken  contiary  to  State  law;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseqt  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  namej  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  YARBOflbuGH)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1772)  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Fedekl  Government  shall 
pay  one-half  of  tl^e  cost  of  health  in- 
siirance  for  Federaj  employees  and  an- 
nuitants. I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Sena  to  j-  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  I  ask  unafalmous  consent  that! 
at  its  next  printinr,  the  names  of  the 
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The  VICE  PRI 
jection,  it  Is  so  ore 

Mr.  HART.  Mr. 
mous  consent  th£ 
the  names  of  the 


Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 


Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbo- 
ROUGH) .  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGek)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  1896)  to  amend  title  XVin 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
dental  care,  eye  care,  dentures,  eyeglass- 
es, and  hearing  aids  among  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  insurance  program  es- 
tablished by  part  B  of  such  title 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke).  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALr)  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible  >  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1938)  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1907 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
(  Hartke)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
•  S.  1933)  providing  for  Federal  railway 
safety. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1297)  to  amend  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to 
permit  retirement  of  employees  with  30 
years  of  service  on  full  annuities  with- 
out regard  to  age. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that 
a  total  of  62  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
me  in  cosponsoring  S.  1613,  a  bill  to  re- 
name Glen  Canyon  Dam  in  honor  of 
former  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 
This  response  from  the  Senate  is  a  high 
tribute  to  our  former  President  and  mili- 
tary commander  and  I  am  very  optimis- 
tic that  we  will  have  early  passage  of  this 
important  legislation. 

On  March  20  together  with  Senators 
Fannin  and  Goldwater  of  Arizona  I  in- 
troduced the  proposal  which  originally 
began  with  my  friend  and  former  col- 
league from  Utah,  Senator  Arthur  V 
Watkins.  It  was  Senator  Watkins,  to- 
gether with  President  Eisenhower,  who 
were  in  the  forefront  in  the  big  battle  for 
passage  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project  of  which  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  is  a  participating  unit. 

Later  after  the  death  of  President 
Eisenhower  I  Invited  the  entire  Senate  to 
join  us  in  cosponsoring  the  bill.  Today's 
total  is  62  which,  incidentally,  is  the  larg- 
est number  of  cosponsors  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  to  have  on  one  of  my  bills 
All  of  us,  Mr.  President,  feel  that  the 
name  change  would  be  a  fitting  memorial 
to  General  Eisenhower's  long  and  distin- 
guished   career    as   President,    military 


leader,  and  world  statesman.  It  would 
also  be  a  lasting  testimonial  to  his  faith 
in  the  development  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin. 

Glen  Canyon  Dam  is  on  the  Colorado 
River  in  northern  Arizona,  some  12  milps 
downstream  from  the  Utah-Arizona 
border. 

In  taking  the  floor  today  for  this  proud 
task  I  also  would  like  to  point  out  once 
again  that  Glen  Canyon  Dam  was  not 
named  after  any  individual  or  national 
hero.  The  word  "glen"  is  a  descriptive 
word  for  the  geographical- type  forma- 
tion through  which  the  Colorado  River 
passes  in  vicinity  of  the  dam. 

Once  again  let  me  thank  my  colleagues 
who  saw  fit  to  join  me  in  paying  this  last- 
ing and  living  tribute  to  one  of  our  great 
Americans.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Fannin  ) ,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing  the 
names  of  the  following  Senators  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1613  > 
to  designate  the  dam  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  as  the 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Dam: 

Senators  Aiken,  Allen,  Allott, 
Baker,  Bayh,  Boggs.  Brooke.  Cannon. 
Cook,  Cooper,  Cotton,  Curtis.  Dirksen, 
DoDD,  DoMiNiCK,  Metcalf,  Miller! 
Mundt,  Fonc,  Pulbright.  Goodell, 
Griffin,  Gurney.  Hansen,  Hartke.  Hat- 
field.       HOLLINGS.        HRUSKA,        HUCHES. 

iNotnrE,  Jackson,  Javits,  Jordan  of 
Idaho.  Long,  Mansfield,  McClellan, 
McGovern.  Murphy,  Nelson,  Packwood, 
Pastore,  Pearson,  Prouty,  Randolph, 
Ribicoff.  Schweiker,  Scott,  Smith. 
Sparkman.  Spong,  Stennis,  Stevens, 
Symington,  Talmadge,  Thurmond, 
Tower,  Tydincs,  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  joint  resolution  of  the  38th 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah  request- 
ing Congress  to  change  the  name  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  to  Eisenhower  Dam:  an 
editorial  endorsing  the  name  change 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  April  4:  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  on  April  13,  all  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  21 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  38th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  to  the 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  I>am. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

Whereas,  on  March  31.  1953,  the  Interior 
Department  made  Its  report  of  findings  on 
the  proposed  Upper  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project,  and 

Whereas,  the  following  press  release  was 
Issued  by  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  on 
March  20,  1954 : 

"statement  by  the  president 
"The   WnrTE    House. — I    have   today    ap- 
proved   recommendations    for    the    develop- 
ment of  the  upper  Colorado  River  Baaln. 
"The  general  plan  upon  which  these  rec- 
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ommendatlons  are  based  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secre- 
tary's recommendations  have  been  reviewed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Legislation  em- 
bodying the  administration's  recommenda- 
tions as  being  prepared  for  Introduction  In 
the  Congress. 

•This  Is  a  comprehensive,  well-planned  de- 
velopment of  a  river  basin.  The  close  Federal- 
State  cooperation  upon  which  the  Secretary's 
plan  Is  based  also  carries  out  this  administra- 
tion's approach  to  water-resource  develop- 
ment. 

"Tlie  development  vrtll  conserve  wiater, 
enabling  the  region  to  increase  supplies  for 
municipal  ue«s,  industrial  development,  and 
Irrigation.  It  will  develop  much-needed  elec- 
tric power. 

"The  development  calls  for  sound  financ- 
ing. The  legislation  now  being  drafted  will 
set  up  a  fund  for  the  entire  project  so  that 
it  will  be  constructed  and  paid  for  as  a  basin 
program. 

"Conatructlon  of  the  Echo  Park  and  Olen 
Canyon  Dams,  two  of  the  large  projects  in  the 
basin  plan,  is  recommended.  These  dams  are 
key  units  strategically  located  to  provide  the 
necessary  storage  of  water  to  make  the  plan 
work  at  its  maximum  efficiency. 

"The  legislation  being  drafted  will  author- 
ize a  number  of  projects  which  will  put  to 
use  the  waters  of  the  upper  Colorado.  This 
authorization  will  become  effective  following 
further  consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  of  the  relation  of  these  proj- 
ects to  the  wise  use  and  sound  development 
of  the  basin. 

"I  am  deferring  my  recommendation  on  the 
Shlprock  unit  of  the  Navajo  project  until  the 
Secretary  has  completed  his  study. 

"I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  early  consid- 
eration to  enactment  of  the  administration's 
legislative  prop>osal.  I  firmly  believe  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions.  Is  In  the  na- 
tional interest." 

Whereas,  this  was  regarded  as  a  precedent 
setting  statement  by  the  President:  A  strong 
opponent  of  the  project  wrote : 

"No  one  In  Washington  seemed  to  recall 
that  a  President  ever  before  had  gone  to  such 
lengths  to  approve  a  western  reclamation 
project.  Many  presidents  had  signed  reclama- 
tion bills  Into  law,  but  when.  If  ever,  had  a 
president  given  his  personal  endorsement  to 
a  single  project  with  such  unqualified  sup- 
port and  in  such  a  public  manner?  None 
could  say." 

Whereas,  the  President  In  a  State  of  the 
Union  message  to  Congress  urged  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  project  and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  get  it  under  way. 

Whereas,  fierce  opposition  to  the  project 
from  some  interests  developed  immediately 
and  continued  until  they  were  finally  de- 
feated by  the  passing  of  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion in  1956.  Against  all  opposition,  President 
Elsenhower  steadfastly  supported  the  pro- 
I>osed  legislation  until  the  fight  for  it  was 
won.  He  approved  it  on  April  11,  1956. 

Whereas,  President  Elsenhower's  budget 
request  for  the  project  which  was  granted 
for  the  most  part  kept  construction  going 
diirlng  his  two  terms  as  President. 

Whereas,  In  view  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments and  other  items  not  mentioned,  it 
appeared  that  It  was  doubtful  that  this  giant 
reclamation  project  would  or  could  have  been 
authorized  without  the  President's  hearty 
support. 

Whereas,  the  large  body  of  water  behind 
the  dam  has  been  named  in  honor  of  one 
of  its  most  remarkable  pioneers,  explorer- 
scientist  John  Wesley  Powell,  who  made  a 
bold  exploration  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
area  in  1869.  This  year  a  national  centennial 
will  be  held  in  his  honor.  It  would  seem  to 
be  highly  proper  to  name  the  dam  which 
helps  create  Lake  Powell  in  honor  of  a  dis- 
tinguished  war  hero   and   leader  of  World 


War  II,  President,  and  statesman,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  help  harness  the  turbulent 
Colorado  and  put  it  to  work  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  mankind. 

Whereas,  former  Senator  Arthur  V.  Wat- 
kins in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  all  members  of  the  legislature, 
has  recommended  this  resolution. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  38th 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  both  houses 
concurring  therein,  does  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  change 
the  name  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  to  the  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower  Dam. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Utah  shall  send  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives representing  the  State  of  Utah. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  .lereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Utah  at  Salt  Lake  City,  this  four- 
teenth day  of  March  1969. 

Cltde  L.  Miller, 
Secretary  of  State. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Apr.  4. 

1969] 

TRiBtJTE  TO  Ike  in  the  Southwest 

The  erection  of  a  suitable  memorial  to 
President  Eisenhower  will  require  extensive 
discussion  and  deliberation.  Because  of  his 
great  service  as  leader  of  the  victorious  Allied 
armies  In  World  War  II,  in  addition  to  his 
two  terms  as  President,  the  country's  me- 
morial to  him  should  be  not  only  unique;  It 
should  also  refiect  his  highest  qualities.  As 
thought  about  him  and  his  career  ripens  In 
the  years  ahead  no  doubt  an  appropriate 
means  of  commemoration  will  emerge.  There 
is  no  need  for  the  impulsive  haste  that  the 
country  seemed  to  feel  after  the  assassination 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  is  one  appro- 
priate tribute  that  could  be  paid  now  with- 
out any  extended  research,  debate  or  expend- 
iture of  funds.  A  few  weeks  before  the 
General's  death  the  legislature  of  Utah  at  the 
suggestion  of  former  Sen.  Arthur  V.  Watkins 
of  that  State,  passed  a  resolution  asking  Con- 
gress to  change  the  name  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  in  the  Colorado  River  to  the  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower  Dam.  Such  a  gesture  would  be 
especially  appropriate  because  President 
Elsenhower  recommended  construction  of 
the  dam  while  he  was  President  and  fought 
lor  the  authorization  and  funds  to  make  it 
a  reality. 

Many  dams  and  other  national  projects 
have  been  named  for  Presidents  less  inti- 
mately associated  with  them  than  was  Ike 
with  the  development  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin.  The  magnificent  lake  behind  the 
dam  has  already  been  named  for  John  Wesley 
Powell,  the  explorer-scientist  who  brought 
the  country  a  new  consciousness  of  the 
mighty  Colorado  Just  a  century  ago.  No  one, 
we  surmise,  would  wish  to  disturb  this  highly 
appropriate  appellation.  But  the  dam  could 
properly  bear  the  name  of  the  man  who. 
probably  more  than  any  other,  was  responsi- 
ble for  its  construction. 


[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)   Tribune, 

Apr.  13,  1969) 

Peksuasive,  but  Not  First 

Proposals  for  honoring  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower are  multiplying  as  was  Inevitable.  One 
of  the  most  recent  comes  from  Joel  T.  Broy- 
hlll,  R-Va.,  who  envisions  a  $25  million 
multipurpose  arena  built  on  the  Capitol  Mall 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

This  suggested  memorial  would  seat  18,000 
for  sports  events  and  24,000  for  political  con- 
ventions, convocations  and  other  similar 
gatherings.  By  most  accounts  It  would  fill  a 
need  long  recognized  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Rep.  Broyhlll  makes  a  good  case,  recom- 


mending the  building  also  house  the  head- 
quarters for  the  District  of  Columbia  Recrea- 
tion Department  as  well  as  national  offices  or 
the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness. 

"This  Is  not  a  fantastic,  wild,  boondoggle 
thing,"  the  congressman  says,  "but  something 
that's  needed,  a  workable  project  that  virould 
provide  Washington  with  much  needed  addi- 
tional facilities  and  be  In  keeping  with  Mr. 
Elsenhower's  keen  Interest  in  sports,  for 
which  he  was  well  known." 

Gen.  Elsenhower  certainly  deserves  the  kind 
of  perpetual  appreclaton  that  permanent 
monuments  represent.  Rep.  Broyhill's  idea 
is  worth  consideration.  However,  direct  fed- 
eral grants  for  commercial  sports  facilities 
are  prohibited. 

Before  plunging  into  a  plan  requiring  com- 
plicated policy  making.  Congress  could  more 
easily  act  on  a  bill  already  before  It  that  en- 
tails no  such  trouble.  The  memorial  is  com- 
pleted, all  that's  needed  is  an  official  name 
change — from  Glen  Canyon  Dam  to  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower  Dam. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Goldwater)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  93) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  enabling 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  change 
their  reside:ices  to  vote  in  presidential 
elections. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  :io  ordered. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  ^Mr.  Mathias)  t>e  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution 
<S.J.  Res.  100)  to  proclaim  the  week  be- 
ginning May  1  as  "Youth  Week." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT  ON  PEACE  IN 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  Friday,  46  Senators  joined  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scott) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff)  in  signing  a  statement  ex- 
pressing strong  support  for  meaningful 
efforts  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  his 
colleague  (Mr.  Dodd),  be  added  to  the 
list  of  signers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  184— RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
USE  OF  BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  a  resolution  which  would 
make  it  the  official  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government  never  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  biological  weapons  in  warfare. 

The  capability  of  this  Nation  to  wage 
conventional  warfare  is  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  history  and  second  to  none 
in  this  modem  age.  Our  nuclear  capabil- 
ity is  vast;  we  now  have  sufficient  fire- 
power to  destroy  any  adversary.  In  light 
of  this  fact,  it  hardly  seems  necessary 
that  this  Nation  devote  much  of  its 
energy  and  resources  to  the  further  de- 
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velopment  of  the  weapons  of  biological 
warfare.  Since  we  already  have  at  our 
disposal  the  means  to  kill  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  world  many 
times  over,  it  is  madness  to  expend  our 
resources  in  the  effort  to  turn  medicine 
inside  out  so  th^t  we  might  add  to  our 
ability  to  wage  lever  more  destructive 
warfare.  i 

It  has  often  b^  said  that  biological 
weapons  present  a  credible  deterrent  to 
any  enemy  who  might  contemplate  an 
attack  upon  this  coimtry  with  biological 
agents.  However,  judging  from  the  in- 
formation that  i\&s  slipped  through  the 
curtain  of  secrecjf  surrounding  the  whole 
subject  of  biologloal  warfare,  these  weap- 
ons are  notoriously  unreliable  as  a  deter- 
rent. They  are  patently  unpredictable. 

Not  only  are  tihey  technically  unpre- 
dictable, but  they  are  certainly  of  dubious 
tactical  or  strategic  value  when  one  con- 
siders the  possibility  and  the  great  dan- 
ger inherent  in  a4y  use  of  these  weapons. 
It  is  more  than  ^  mere  possibility  that 
the  use  of  biological  weapons  could  re- 
lease upDTi  mankihd  epidemics  of  massive 
proportions,  epidemics  wliich  could  strike 
down  friend  andj  foe  alike,  combatants 
as  well  as  irmotent  civilians,  neutral 
countries  as  well  fis  friendly  populations. 
In  this  event,  who  then  would  be  the  vic- 
tor and  who  would  be  the  victim? 

Our  Nation  ha$  long  prided  itself  on 
its  efforts  to  make  the  world  a  place 
where  men  can  l|ve  out  their  lives  free 
from  the  scourge!  of  pestilence  and  dis- 
ease. But  we  ate  now  working  with 
pneumonic  plague,  anthrax,  botulism, 
Venezuelan  equine  encephalonyelitis, 
tularemia,  Q-fevdr  and  many  other  dis- 
eases which  have  been  the  bane  of  man- 
kind for  centurie^. 

Some  contend  that  our  work  In  this 
area  is  of  a  purely  defensive  nature  and 
is  done  for  humanitarian  reasons.  Yet 
the  irony  of  this  pbsition  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  are  also  working  in 
the  field  of  offer  sive  delivery  systems, 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  enable  us 
to  use  these  diseases  against  human  be- 
ings as  weapons  of  war. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  must  take 
positive  action  now,  before  it  is  too  late, 
to  see  that  deliver^  systems  and  the  orga- 
nism they  are  to  carry  will  never  be  used. 
It  is  for  this  reasiin  that  I  urge  that  we 
make  it  the  ofiQcisil  policy  of  this  Nation 
that  we  shall  never  use  the  agents  of 
biological  warfare  under  any  circum- 
stances whatsoever. 

We  stand  to  losq  nothing,  for  we  aban- 
don a  weapons  syfetem  of  less  than  du- 
bious value.  We  stand  to  gain  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  those  who  so 
clearly  see  the  usalessness  and  the  mad- 
ness of  our  pursuits  in  the  field  of  bio- 
logical warfare. 

The  VICE  PRSSIDENT.  The  resolu 
tion  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution's.  Res.  184)  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services : 

S.  flES  184 

Whereas  the  use  df  biological  weapons  has 
been  Justly  condensed  by  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  world; 

Whereas  the  Gen(  va  Protocol  prohibiting 
the  use  of  biological  agents  of  warfswe  has 
been  ratified  by  42  cc  un tries; 


It  iB  hereby  understood  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  United  States  Senate  that  the  United 
States  shall  abandon  the  development  of 
delivery  systenis  of  biological  agents  and 
shall  not  resort  to  the  further  development 
or  the  use  of  biological  agents  as  weapons 
for  war. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr,  Church),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  YoTJNG)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  183)  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  shutdown  of  Job  Corps 
installations  before  congressional  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  action. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXEMPTING  FROM  ANTITRUST 
LAWS  CERTAIN  COMBINATIONS 
AND  ARRANGEMENTS  NECESSARY 
FOR  THE  SURVIVAL  OF  FAILING 
NEWSPAPERS— AMENDMENTS 

AMXKDMEMTS    NOS.     15    AND    16 

Mr.  BROOKE  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1520)  to  exempt  from  the  an- 
titrust laws  certain  combinations  and 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  survival 
of  failing  newspapers,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

EXEMPTING  FROM  ANTITRUST 
LAWS  CERTAIN  COMBINATIONS 
AND  ARRANGEMENTS  NECESSARY 
FOR  THE  SURVIVAL  OF  FAILING 
NEWSPAPERS— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    15    AND     16 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day because  of  my  concern  over  a  prob- 
lem that  is  significant  sind  important  to 
lis  all.  It  is  so  significant  that  the  forces 
of  both  the  national  judiciary  and  Con- 
gress have  been  brought  to  bear  on  its 
resolution;  and  it  is  important  because  it 
involves  the  primary  source  of  informa- 
tion for  responsible  Americans.  I  speak 
of  the  so-called  failing  newspaper  prob- 
lem, an  issue  of  tremendous  implica- 
tions for  the  freedom  and  vigor  of  the 
American  press. 

Pew  will  deny  the  independent  spirit 
that  hEis  characterized  the  continuing 
growth  of  our  great  Nation  and  the  com- 
petitive quality  that  has  stimulated  de- 
velopment of  this  Nation's  economic 
complex.  Competition  and  relative  inde- 
pendence have  not  only  been  responsi- 
ble for  technological  advances  but  have 
provided  us  additionally  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  available  alternatives  have 
been  explored.  Any  administrative  pol- 
icy, judicial  doctrine,  or  legislative  en- 


actment that  operates  as  a  restraint  on 
these  fundamental  forces  of  legitimate 
endeavors  deserves  the  closest  scrutiny 
by  US  all.  This  is  especially  true  when 
we  are  concerned  with  the  integrity  of 
the  information  process  upon  which  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  formulate 
their  opinions. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  take  a  brief  look 
at  the  history  of  events  that  culminated 
in  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision 
in  Citizen  Publishing  Co.  et  al,  against 
United  States.  Since  1933,  44  newspapers 
located  in  some  22  cities  have  entered 
into  joint  newspaper-operating  arrange- 
ments, ostensibly  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic considerations.  While  the  agree- 
ments vary  from  city  to  city,  each  basi- 
cally strives  to  combine  all  of  the  busi- 
ness Eind  mechanical  functions  under 
some  form  of  joint  control  while  main- 
taining editorial  independence.  In  theory 
it  permits  a  community  to  benefit  from 
competing  news  and  editorial  viewpoints 
even  though  It  cannot  economically  sup- 
port more  than  one  newspaper. 

In  1965,  the  Justice  Department  chal- 
lenged the  validity  of  one  of  these  ar- 
rangements between  the  Citizen  Publish- 
ing Co.  and  the  Arden  Publishing  Co.  in 
Tucson.  On  March  10,  of  this  year,  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  decision  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Arizona  which  will  require  a  divestiture 
of  interests  between  the  two  publishing 
companies.  Legislation  has  now  been 
introduced  which  would  provide  an  ex- 
emption to  the  antitrust  acts  for  "failing 
newspapers."  as  defined  very  broadly  in 
the  bUl. 

The  contentions  of  the  Government 
and  the  decisions  of  the  respective  courts 
are  based  on  legislative  enactments  whose 
overriding  purposes  are  not  in  question. 
Among  other  things,  the  antitrust  acts 
strive  to  keep  aUve  the  sparks  of  com- 
petitive endeavor. 

At  this  point,  it  is  worth  noting  the 
declaration  of  policy  set  out  in  the  pro- 
posed Newspaper  Preservation  Act  intro- 
duced by  our  esteemed  colleague.  Sena- 
tor INOUYE.  That  bill  states : 

In  the  public  Interest  of  maintaining  the 
historical  independence  of  the  newspaper 
press  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  the  publication  of 
newspapers  in  any  city,  community,  or  metro- 
politan area  where  a  Joint  operating  arrange- 
ment has  been  or  may  oe  entered  Into  be- 
cause of  economic  distress. 

When  you  couple  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  the  antitrust  acts  with  the  pres- 
ent judicial  doctrine  which  permits  the 
"failing  company  defense"  in  antitrust 
actions  and  compare  it  with  this  stated 
declaration  it  would  seem  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  the  present  judicial 
policy  are  not  working  at  cross-purposes. 
It  follows,  I  believe,  that  legislation  in 
this  area  should  seek  to  reconcile  differ- 
ences in  the  application  of  the  law  while 
adding  clarity  and  certainty  to  the 
standards  guiding  the  actions  of  those 
newspapers  which  anticipate  entering 
into  some  form  of  joint  operating 
arrangements. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  general  support  for  the 
legislation  that  has  been  suggested  by 
my  able  colleagues.  However,  I  would  like 
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to  submit  two  amendments  for  consider- 
ation by  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  first  amendment  Is  designed  to 
clarify  the  definition  of  a  "failing  news- 
paper." The  present  definition  in  the  bill 
does  not,  in  my  view,  lend  Itself  to  the 
establishment  of  a  clear  standard.  Rather 
than  defining  such  a  publication  as  one 
which  "regardless  of  its  ownership  or 
affiliations,  appears  unlikely  to  remain 
or  become  a  financially  sound  publica- 
tion," I  suggest  that  a  failing  newspaper 
be  defined  as  a  "newspaper  publication 
which  cannot  be  continued  in  operation 
as  a  separate  and  independent  business 
enterprise    for    the    following    reasons: 
First,  in  its  newspaper  publication  opera- 
tions it  has  sustained  substantial  finan- 
cial loss  for  an  extended  period  of  time; 
second,  its  financial  resources  are  sub- 
stantially depleted ;  third,  its  prospect  of 
financial  rehabilitation  by  the  proprie- 
tors or  shareholders  thereof  is  so  remote 
that  it  is  confronted  with  grave  proba- 
bility   of    business    failure;    fourth,   its 
failure  as  a  business  enterprise  will  result 
in  substantial  financial  loss  to  its  pro- 
prietors or  shareholders  and  substantial 
injury  to  the  community  in  which  such 
newspaper  publication  is  published;  and, 
sixth,  active  efforts  made  in  good  faith 
by   the  managers  thereof  to  obtain   a 
purchaser  of  such  newspaper  publication 
who  is  willing  and  able  to  continue  it  in 
operation  as  a  separate  and  independent 
newspaper   publication   have   been   un- 
successful." 

This  definition  is  similar  to  the  one 
found  in  the  case  of  International  Shoe 
Company,  Inc.  v.  F.T.C.  (280  U.S.  291). 
A  basic  difference  exists  between  the 
International  Shoe  case  definition  as  it 
was  applied  by  the  Court  in  the  recent 
Citizens  Publishing  Co.  case  and  the  one 
that  I  have  proposed.  In  my  view,  the 
majority  opinion  placed  undue  emphasis 
on  the  requirement  concerning  other 
prospective  purchasers  when  it  said: 

The  falling  company  doctrine  plainly  can- 
not be  applied  In  a  merger  or  any  other  case 
unless  It  Is  established  that  the  company 
that  acquires  it  or  brings  it  under  dominion 
is  the  only  available  purchaser. 

This  places  a  very  heavy  burden  on  a 
company,  and  does  so  with  regard  to  a 
standard  that  is  by  no  means  an  adequate 
measure  of  economic  distress.  The 
definition  that  I  have  suggested  provides 
the  assurance  of  good  faith  while  retain- 
ing certain  fiexibillty  in  an  area  that 
may  be  largely  conjecture. 

One  point  is  of  special  Importance  in 
this  coimection.  The  Court's  decision  in 
the  Citizen  case  is  not  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangements.  It  may  be  that  some  or 
most  of  the  other  arrangements;  namely, 
those  in  21  cities  across  the  country,  will 
stand  under  the  Court's  doctrine.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  present  application 
of  the  "failing  company"  doctrine  would 
rule  out  all  such  schemes.  Indeed,  while 
I  think  the  Court's  extension  of  the  In- 
ternational Shoe  criteria  is  unduly  oner- 
ous, and  while  I  believe  further  legisla- 
tion is  appropriate  to  clarify  the  anti- 
trust standards  in  this  field,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  the  Court  already 
has  considerable  latitude  to  take  account 
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Of  the  special  circumstances  bearing  on 
each  joint  arrangement. 

We  need  to  be  careful  not  to  open  un- 
due loopholes  in  antitrust  law.  My 
amendments  are  designed  to  meet  these 
concerns. 

The  second  amendment  is  designed 
simply  to  place  a  time  limit  on  when 
prior  judgments  in  this  limited  area  may 
be  examined.  As  the  measure  stands  now. 
it  is  technically  possible  for  judgments 
to  be  opened  up  that  were  handed  down 
prior  to  1900.  I  believe  we  should  ex- 
plicitly limit  this  possibility  to  the  period 
after  1933,  when  the  oldest  of  the  current 
joint  operating  arrangements  came  into 
being. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  will  favorably  consider  these 
amendments  to  the  Newspaper  Preserva- 
tion Act  and  that  the  bill  will  pass.  It 
represents  a  serious  effort  to  provide 
relief  in  an  area  where  sufficient  justi- 
fication exists  for  legislative  action. 

Our  country  has  always  encouraged 
diverse  thought  and  opinion.  Its  legit- 
imate expression  is  paramount  to  our 
continued  growth  and  development.  This 
amended  measure  will  help  preserve  a 
vigorous  press,  one  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  appropriately 
referred  and  printed. 

The  amendments  (No.  15  and  No.  16) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

William  F.  Clayton,  of  South  Dakota, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
South  Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Harold  C.  Doyle; 

Sherman  F.  Furey,  Jr.,  of  Idaho,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Idaho 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Sylvan  A. 
Jeppesen,  resigned; 

Thomas  K.  Kaulukukui,  of  Hawaii,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Ha- 
waii for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Wesley 
H.  Petrie. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  In  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  May  6,  1969,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tions, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1072 
AND  S.  1090  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  on  May  1  and  May  14 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  hold  hearings  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  4200  on  S.  1072  and 
S.  1090,  legislation  extending  for  2  years 


the  authority  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  of  the  five  re- 
gional commissions  established  under 
title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  Hon.  John 
Waters,  has  asked  to  testify  on  May  1 
with  respect  to  S.  1072  as  it  relates  to 
Appalachia.  Hon.  Robert  A.  Podesta. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  several  regional  cochairmen  will  ap- 
pear before  the  subcommittee  on  May  7. 

The  subcommittee  welcomes  the  testi- 
mony of  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
any  interested  public  witnesses.  Those 
wishing  to  appear  are  requested  to  call 
Stewart  McClure,  professional  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  extension  6176. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  will  continue  its  hearings  on 
S.  952  and  related  bills  to  provide  addi- 
tional United  States  District  judges,  on 
May  6  and  7,  beginning  each  day  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  6226. 


THE  ABYSS  OF  CHAOS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
April  25  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal appeared  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
wave  of  campus  rioting  and  disorder  that 
has  swept  the  Nation  in  recent  montiis. 
It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
forceful  statements  on  the  subject  I  have 
read. 

As  this  editorial  points  out,  the  issue 
involved  in  campus  revolts  is  academic 
freedom — freedom  of  American  colleges 
and  universities  to  teach  and  instruct 
those  who  want  to  learn  and  to  maintain 
law  and  order  at  our  educational  institu- 
tions. 

The  line  has  now  been  dravm.  There 
is  room  for  freedom  of  speech,  and  there 
must  be  a  forum  for  students  to  seek  a 
redress  of  whatever  grievances  they  may 
have.  But  most  of  the  students  we  have 
heard  about  in  these  situations  do  not 
seem  very  interested  in  talking.  They  are 
bent  on  destruction  and  on  creating 
chaos,  and  unfortunately,  thus  far  they 
have  done  very  well  at  it.  University  offi- 
cials must  take  charge.  And  there  must 
be  more  local  law  enforcement. 

I  bring  this  excellent  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Abtss  op  Chaos 
The  issue  Is  academic  freedom,  not  to 
mention  a  few  other  fundamental  American 
rights  such  as  freedom  of  speech  and  assem- 
bly. The  question  is  whether  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities  are  going  to  let 
neo-fasclstic  minorities,  Negro  and  white, 
dangerously  devalue  the  quality  of  higher 
education  or  indeed  destroy  the  institutions 
themselves. 

The  question  has  poignancy  as  well  as 
bitterness:  Think  of  the  parents  now  going 
through  the  spring  agony  of  acceptance  at 
a  good  school  for  their  son  or  daughter:  they 
are  prepared  to  sacrifice  to  pay  $8,000.  $10,000. 
$15,000  for  the  four  years  but  now  must  won- 
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der  whether  the  3  oungster  will  get  an  educa- 
Oon  worth  havlnj  or  one  at  all.  Think  also 
of  the  parents  w  10  look  back  on  their  own 
college  years  as  a  time  of  hard  study  but  of 
tranquility  as  wdll;  the  spectacle  today  Lb 
utterly  disgusting 

It  Is  a  spectacld.  needless  to  say.  that  has 
no  place  on  the  Apierlcan  scene.  The  essence 
of  the  American  political  experiment  and 
experience  Is  that  one's  own  rights,  one's  own 
freedoms,  depend  on  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  And  that  Is  so  because  the  history  of 
the  ages  hammers  the  message  that  without 
tolerance  liberty  ti  lost. 

Yet  here  we  he  ve  these  totalitarian  stu- 
dents, unfortunately  with  not  a  few  sym- 
pathizers and  felUw-actlvlsts  on  the  faculty, 
forcibly  preventln(;  the  majority  from  getting 
an  education,  dolig  assault  to  persons  and 
property.  In  the  case  of  Cornell  strutting 
around  armed  to  tlie  teeth. 
Why? 

Most  American!  have  granted  from  the 
start  that  student  do  have  certain  legiti- 
mate grievances,  tl  »at  a  lot  Is  wrong  with  the 
structure  and  conluct  of  the  contemporary 
university.  Very  well;  grievances  can  be 
discussed,  defects  put  right.  But  these  stu- 
dent (and  non-s'udent)  fascists  are  not 
Interestedjn  reme<  les.  They  are  Interested  In 
destruction.  Given  the  power  they  seek,  they 
would  noT'know  Mhat  to  do  with  it  except 
to  destroy  the  academic  tradition,  emphatic- 
ally Including  acadomlc  freedom. 

Somewhat  paradi  ixically.  It  seems  to  us.  the 
violence  they  are  p<  rpetratlng  stems  from  the 
sentimentality  thai  has  Imbued  much  of  the 
nation's  political  ind  sociological  thinking 
for  a  generation  or  more.  In  this  view,  the 
child  Is  to  be  "developed"  but  rarely  dis- 
ciplined (progresshe  education),  the  adult's 
individual  responsl  Dllity  Is  held  to  be  mini- 
mal  (society  is  to  blame  for  aberrant  or 
criminal  behavior),  and  the  people  generally 
are  to  be  shepherded  and  subsidized  (the 
welfare  state). 

This  U  not  Just  an  Instinctual  develop- 
ment; It  has  been  preached  from  many  plat- 
forms, not  least  the  very  colleges  and  uni- 
versities now  in  tuimoil.  It  is  not  altogether 
surprising,  therefore  1.  that  a  number  of  young 
people  flout  autho-lty  and  heap  scorn  on 
the  pervasive  sentimentality  that  lets  them 
get  away  nearly  wltii  murder.  They,  you  can 
be  sure,  are  a  much  tougher  breed. 

In  the  special  c^e  of  attitudes  toward 
Negroes,  some  adi»lnlstrators  and  faculty 
members  have  expressed  the  sentimentality 
in  an  excess  of  guilt,  trying  to  do  UteraUy 
anything  to  make  u  5  for  past  wrongs.  Yet,  as 
S.  I.  Hayakawa  of  San  Francisco  State  has 
observed,  it  is  one  thing  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  consequences  of  slavery;  it  is 
quite  another  to  go  overboard  on  guilt  for 
what  our  ancestors  did.  Guilt,  unlike  re- 
sponsibility, can  easily  become  a  neurotic 
emotion. 

The  whole  aiira  yt  sentimentality,  emo- 
tionalism and  romai  tlclsm  helps  explain  the 
pusillanimous  reactlsn  to  the  violence  on  the 
part  of  many  educators.  Confronted  with 
"non-negotiable"  demands,  they  eagerly  set 
up  "black  studies"  courses,  even  acknowl- 
edging that  the  reiiult  U  bound  to  be  a 
double  standard  for  Negroes  and  whites— 
what  a  service  to  tt  e  Negroes  to  give  them 
an  Inferior  educatioi.  Equally  eagerly,  they 
cave  in  to  the  demands  of  white  militants. 

It  helps  explain:  i1  does  not  excuse.  Those 
capitulating  admlnl  itrators  and  professors 
have  demonstrated  their  abysmal  inade- 
quacy. Consider  Corr  ell.  where  a  majority  of 
the  faculty  have  reversed  themselves  and 
nullifled  dlsclpUnarr  action  against  five 
law-breaking  Negro  ntudents.  What  kind  of 
way  Is  that  to  run  a  \  nlversity?  In  the  pitiful 
words  of  one  profess  3r.  "We  felt  we  had  to 
draw  back  from  the  abyss  of  chaos." 

The  abyss  is  at  hand,  all  right,  but  capitu- 
lation U  not  how  to  escape  it.  The  obvious 
right,  procedure  Is  toi  keep  the  classes  going, 
with  the  aid  of  poufce  if  necessary,  and  to 


suspend,  expel  or  otherwise  discipline  the 
campus  fascists  who  are  making  life  hell, 
and  education  all  but  Impossible,  for  the 
many  more  numerous  serious  students. 

Unless  the  nation  and  its  educators  can 
overcome  their  emotionalism  and  return  to 
common  sense,  not  only  the  present  but  the 
future  Is  full  of  peril.  Education  is  not 
everything  In  life,  but  In  our  society  It  U  a 
great  deal. 

If  America  lets  the  quality  of  its  academic 
institutions  be  degradecj  or  destroyed.  It  will 
become  a  second-rate  nation,  a  nation  of 
near-incompetents  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  all  else  that  makes  for  civilized  existence. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  RECONSIDERA- 
TION OF  DR.  LONG  TO  BE  DIREC- 
TOR OP  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  personal  reconsideration  of 
Dr.  Franklin  Long,  of  Cornell  University, 
to  be  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  commendable.  I  was  not 
shocked  at  the  earlier  decision  regarding 
the  directorship  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  That  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  I  was  not  concerned.  I  am  impressed 
now  by  the  fact  that  the  President  con- 
ceded that  he  had  been  wrong  not  to 
appoint  Dr.  Long  earlier  because  of  the 
latter's  alleged  opposition  to  the  ABM. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Presi- 
dent, through  intermediaries,  asked  Dr. 
Long  last  week  whether  he  would  care  to 
have  his  name  submitted  for  the  post  of 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Dr.  Long  evidently  refused  because 
he  felt  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the 
matter  reopened  which,  of  course,  was 
his  right. 

The  significant  point  in  this  situation 
is  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  acknowledge  an  error. 
Such  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
President  can,  at  times,  serve  as  a  tonic 
for  what  is  most  human  and  reasonable 
in  the  Nation.  The  admission  helps  to 
clear  the  decks  and  promises  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  better  understanding  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  become  per- 
sonal. I  knew  nothing  of  the  possibUlty 
of  Dr.  Long  being  considered  for  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  National  Science  Foxm- 
dation.  However,  I  have  known  Dr.  Long 
and  his  family  for  a  good  many  years  He 
was  bom  in  Great  Falls,  Mont.  He  was 
raised  in  Eureka  in  Lincoln  County  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State.  In  my 
opinion  he  is  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing scientists  on  the  American  scene  to- 
day. 

I  again  commend  the  President  for 
what  he  has  done  and  I  think  it  makes 
him  a  bigger  man,  as  well. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  very  fine  statement  which 
has  just  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  may  I  observe 
that  to  err  is  human  and  to  forgive  Is 
democratic. 

THE  FIRST  100  DAYS  OF  PRESIDENT 
RICHARD  M.  NIXON 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
the  fashion  for  the  past  36  years  to  size 


up  each  new  American  President  as  he 
reaches  his  100th  day  in  the  most  awe- 
some job  in  the  world.  Now,  we  assay  the 
first  100  days  of  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and 
one  could  well  question  why  it  should 
be  done,  since  the  times  are  so  different 
and  the  needs  which  the  President  moves 
to  satisfy  are  so  different  from  what  they 
were  in  depression-weary  1932. 

Comparisons  of  the  times  and  the  men 
are  difficult.  But  comparisons  will  be 
made,  and  a  first  100  days  will  be  ana- 
lyzed, characterized,  and  otherwise  ex- 
plored no  matter  how  we  in  the  Senate 
may  restrain  ourselves. 

We  all  recall  President  Nixon  before 
he  was  elected,  as  a  sporting  candidate 
on  a  lively  television  show  looking  out  at 
America  and  asking,  "Sock  it — to  me?" 
Well,  he  knew  that  winning  the  Presiden- 
cy  just  sets  a  man  up  to  have  it  socked  to 
him — problems  at  home,  crises  abroad, 
challenges  of  administration,  and  worst 
of  all,  scores  of  unfounded  attacks.  We 
can  help  to  raise  a  shield  against  the  un- 
deserved attacks,  by  merely  observing 
aloud  just  how  Richard  Nixon  has  begun 
his  Presidency.  There  is  value  in  such  a 
review,  as  long  as  the  right  comparisons 
are  made,  and  the  record  is  faithfully 
displayed. 

To  begin  to  look  at  this  administra- 
tion, we  must  examine  what  met  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  eyes  as  he  took  possession 
of  the  White  House.  It  was  not  a  pretty 
picture.  In  the  8  years  since  the  late 
and  beloved  President  Eisenhower  left 
office,  there  had  been  some  good  accom- 
plished, but  there  had  been  much  that 
was  bad  which  by  all  odds  should  have 
been  avoided  or  turned  to  good. 

On  the  homefront,  there  was  outra- 
geous inflation  which  had  been  acceler- 
ating in  the  past  several  years,  so  that 
a  pair  of  shoes  costing  $17.50  3  years 
ago,  cost  $21  today.  The  aged  and  those 
on  fixed  incomes  were  hardest  hit.  A 
budget  surplus  announced  by  the  John- 
son administration — designed  to  curb  in- 
flation—was overstated  by  well  over  $1 
billion.  There  was  no  firm  belief  that 
Government  meant  what  it  said,  so  few 
if  any  voluntary  inflation  curbs  were 
initiated — or  observed  when  requested. 

A  rising  crime  rate  and  the  increas- 
ing use  of  violence  as  a  means  of  solving 
problems  had  so  inspired  fear  in  the 
American  people,  that  a  disciple  of  re- 
pression like  George  Wallace,  could  gar- 
ner a  horrifying  number  of  popular 
votes,  even  in  the  North,  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Government  had  somehow  con- 
veyed an  impression  of  helplessness  be- 
fore the  criminal  onslaught. 

Overeas,  Americas  onetime  staunch 
allies  had  fallen  into  disarray  and  in 
some  cases  were  distinctly  unallied  with 
us.  We  found  ourselves  bound  up  in  an 
Asian  land  war  which  grew  more  hor- 
rendous every  time  we  were  sure  it 
should  abate. 

As  bad  as  any  of  it  was  the  malaise  of 
the  spirit.  Discontent  and  distrust 
reigned.  It  was  fed  by  a  lack  of  candor 
over  the  war  situation  and  budgets,  and 
by  overstated  promises  of  goodies  at 
home — some  of  them  impossible  to  de- 
liver from  the  outset,  and  others  unde- 
liverable  with  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment asked  to  do  the  job.  It  was  some- 
times hard,  in  previous  Presidential  pro- 
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noimcements,  to  separate  the  needs  of 
the  coimtry  from  the  needs  of  the  spokes- 
men for  this  or  that  pressure  conglom- 
erate. It  all  conspired  to  create  a  state 
of  low  national  morale  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  Government  as  It  was  then 
conducted. 

The  job,  then,  was  to  restore  confi- 
dence In  Government,  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  trust.  The  job  began  with  the 
inaugural,  and  the  promise  to  spesik 
softly  enough  for  words  to  be  heard. 
There  was  no  promise  of  drama,  but  we 
had,  it  seemed  to  most,  enough  drama 
to  last  a  long  time.  Movement,  yes.  Ac- 
complishment, definitely,  and  in  the  ac- 
complishment may  lie  pletisant  surprises 
instead  of  the  usual  disappointment,  and 
thus  a  drama  inherent  in  its  quiet  for- 
ward movement. 

A  nmaway  government  makes  little 
progress  for  the  nation  it  serves.  The 
power  of  administration  must  be  har- 
nessed, or  it  will  be  dissipated  and  de- 
structive of  morale.  If  not  of  programs. 

Aware  of  this,  the  President  said  even 
before  Inauguration  Day,  "Let's  get 
organized,"  and  he  set  out  to  do  It  with 
the  orderly  manner  which  is  his.  He 
shaped  the  tools  of  executive  Govern- 
ment to  fit  his  hand,  and  added  tools  to 
meet  the  repair  and  construction  job  he 
saw  before  him. 

He  created  an  Urban  Affairs  Council, 
and  within  it,  a  policy  for  the  Nation's 
cities  is  evolving.  It  is  a  policy  that  looks 
ahead,  and  makes  certain  that  myriad 
city-oriented  cabinet  departments  and 
lesser  agencies  work  together  under  that 
policy.  If  there  is  not  enough  money  for 
a  program  today,  then  the  planning  of 
today  will  make  wiser  use  of  the  money 
that  is  available  tomorrow. 

In  a  move  close  to  my  heart,  the 
President  formed  an  Office  of  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs.  I  am  the  author  of 
several  bills  to  study  and  reorganize  the 
complex  dealings  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  and  to  decide 
who  does  what  with  whose  money.  Thus, 
I  have  long  recognized  that  one  of  the 
keys  to  the  successes  of  this  Nation  will 
be  the  way  in  which  President  Nixon 
showed  he  knew  this  need,  not  by  rhe- 
toric, but  by  creating  this  new  office, 
and  putting  the  Vice  President  in  charge 
of  it.  Recognition  of  a  problem,  and  the 
willingness  to  confront  it,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  a  battle. 

Surely  one  of  the  best  developments 
of  the  new  administration's  organiza- 
tional phase  is  creation  of  what  I  call 
the  Herb  Klein  place.  It  means  a  whole 
new  manner  in  which  the  news  of  Gov- 
ernment— bad  as  well  as  good — has  been 
let  out  for  the  public  to  see  and  judge. 
There  is,  from  time  to  time  in  any  ad- 
ministration, a  small  embarassment,  as 
one  official  contradicts  another,  or  as 
some  carefully  planned  announcement 
leaks  out  ahead  of  time.  While  previous 
administrations  have  limited  their  in- 
formation services  largely  to  promoting 
accomplishments  and  to  guarding 
against  such  embarassments,  this  ad- 
ministration has  gone  well  beyond  that 
requirement  to  a  whole  new  philosophy 
of  truly  open  Government.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  noted  in  a  front  page  ar- 
ticle recently: 


Herb  Klein  has  needled  agencies  to  release 
facts  they  have  been  accustomed  to  sitting 
on.  He  is  making  good  on  his  .  .  .  modest 
pledge  to  "get  more  information  out." 

We  have  every  indication  from  the 
early  moves  that  the  organizational 
phase  is  not  just  another  exercise  on 
paper.  News  stories  only  5  days  ago  sug- 
gested that  the  President  might  appoint 
a  civil  rights  coordinator  in  the  White 
House — a  need  not  apparent  until  after 
the  proliferation  of  civil  rights  laws  and 
administrative  rulings,  all  overdue  and 
critically  important,  came  to  be  enforced 
by  this  administration.  Civil  rights  ac- 
tions cut  across  Cabinet  departments  and 
require  the  same  overview  that  urban  af- 
fairs do,  so  I  hope  the  President  will 
seriously  consider  such  a  move.  In  doing 
so,  the  President  will  demonstrate  a 
quality  that  others  of  his  first  100  days' 
moves  have:  A  willingness  to  stop  and 
observe  a  need,  then  meet  it. 

President  Nixon  is  a  man  who  deeply 
believes  that  an  overwhelming  and  com- 
plex job  can  only  be  done  by  assigning 
priorities  to  the  various  parts  of  the  job, 
and  then  taking  them  on  in  one,  two, 
three  order.  The  alternative  is  to  have 
events,  rather  than  the  President,  man- 
age the  administration's  moves. 

It  is  broadly  agreed  that  President 
Nixon  feels  we  can  move  ahead  at  home 
only  after  disengaging  ourselves  abroad 
in  Vietnam.  Thus,  priorities  led  the  Presi- 
dent to  see  where  America  stood  among 
other  nations  and  in  Vietnam  t>efore 
looking  inward.  The  early  moves  refiect 
this  order.  While  other  Presidents  of  the 
past  36  years,  except  perhaps  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Truman,  spent  their 
early  Presidential  days  working  up  legis- 
lative boxscore  packages  to  be  sent  to 
the  Hill,  President  Nixon  looked  and 
moved  abroad. 

After  ordering  a  thorough  review  of 
the  Vietnamese  situation,  the  President 
was  off  to  EJurope.  The  aim  was  to  rally 
the  allies  we  have,  to  engage  in  construc- 
tive dialog  the  allies  we  have  lost,  and  to 
open  the  way  for  better  communication 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  ITie  President's 
many  years  of  global  travel  gave  him 
Insights  that  no  other  new  President 
could  have  brought  to  bear  on  such  a 
trip.  Indeed,  it  was  a  daring  move  for  a 
new  President,  and  he  carried  it  off  in 
a  way  that  made  Americans  take  pride 
in  new  leadership. 

In  the  recent  past,  too  much  of  the 
Nation's  foreign  policy  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  reaction  to  crisis,  rather  than 
initiative.  The  President  took  the  initia- 
tive with  the  European  trip,  in  such  a 
way  that  merely  by  sticking  to  his  plan 
to  fly  to  Berlin,  he  helped  to  turn  aside 
a  potential  crisis  there.  He  brought  a 
sense  of  quiet  sincerity  to  Europeon  lead- 
ers, and  they  responded  well  to  it. 

The  difficult  question  of  Vietnam  is 
not  susceptible  to  the  quick  and  easy 
solution  some  are  quick  to  suggest.  The 
hope  of  settlement  would  appear  to  rest 
with  either  the  public  or  the  private 
talks  in  Paris,  talks  which  President 
Johnson  sacrificed  his  political  future  to 
help  start.  It  means  that  we  must  reach 
an  understanding  with  the  Grovernment 
of  South  Vietnam  as  to  the  respective 
defense  roles  of  our  countries  and  the 
bargaining  stance  we  will  maintain  at 


peace  negotiations.  There  is  every  sign 
that  President  Nixon  has  made  solid 
moves  to  achieve  the  necessary  under- 
standing with  South  Vietnam.  He  has 
kept  the  talks  in  Paris  alive.  To  have 
expected  an  end  to  the  war  in  100  days 
is  to  expect  more  than  any  man  could 
pretend  or  promise.  I  believe  progress 
toward  the  end  of  fighting  has  been 
made,  but  proof  must  wait  for  coming 
days. 

Every  nation  would  like  to  plan  its 
every  move,  of  course,  but  sometimes 
even  the  most  powerful  are  forced  to  re- 
act to  another's  reckless  push.  Currently, 
the  world's  foremost  unreasoning  outlaw 
nation  is  North  Korea.  The  outrage  of 
the  Pueblo  incident  in  the  last  admin- 
istration was  matched  and  even  excelled 
by  the  evil  deed  perpetuated  against  the 
EC-121  reconnaissance  plane  earlier  this 
month,  when  31  technicians  and  crew- 
men were  killed. Of  the  options,  to  scream 
and  bellow  and  transform  the  Nation's 
rage  into  war,  or  to  show  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  continue  reconnaissance,  or 
to  back  down  entirely.  President  Nixon 
chose  the  course  commonsense  and  the 
deepest  mood  of  the  American  people 
urged  him  to  take:  The  middle  course. 
President  Nixon  passed  a  test  insolently 
administered  by  the  rogue  nation  of 
North  Korea,  but  graded  by  a  world  that 
judges  powerful  nations  by  the  restraint 
they  show. 

On  the  foreign  front,  Richard  Nixon 
is  moving  with  a  confidence  and  skill 
which  is  unmatched  in  a  new  chief  execu- 
tive since  the  early  days  of  this  century, 
when  a  balance  of  power  was  reasonably 
easy  to  calculate,  was  easier  to  manipu- 
late, and  was  the  only  key  to  interna- 
tional relations.  Today,  with  a  United 
Nations  still  struggling  to  find  its  role, 
with  foreign  aid  still  finding  its  way, 
with  world  trade  and  money  exchange 
an  art  in  itself,  and  with  developing  na- 
tions playing  big  powers  off  one  against 
the  other,  foreign  affairs  is  hell.  We  are 
lucky  to  have  Richard  Nixon  watching 
over  it. 

After  organization  of  his  mighty  office, 
and  attention  to  foreign  matters,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  felt  able  to  turn  toward  do- 
mestic needs.  In  this  area,  the  first  100 
days  have  shown  the  President  a  leader 
of  order  and  organization,  but  with  a 
compassionate  feeling  for  what  America 
needs,  and  with  the  rare  courage  to  do 
what  he  must.  The  President  moves 
ahead  on  the  basis  of  experience,  in- 
formed expert  advice  and  his  own  sense 
of  the  country's  necessities  and  expecta- 
tions, rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the 
noisiest  pressures  exerted.  Indeed,  he  has 
begun  to  bring  doubters  and  some  critics 
into  his  camp  with  some  of  his  courage- 
ous moves  coupled  with  the  persuasion 
of  logic. 

President  Nixon  is  very  much  aware 
that  he  faces  a  Democratic  majority  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  chairmen 
of  the  committees.  Therefore,  he  must  be 
more  certain  that  his  programs  compel 
a  following  in  Congress  on  their  merits, 
rather  than  as  a  matter  of  party  loyalty 
or  fear.  This  lends  a  certain  value  to  his 
programs  from  the  outset. 

President  Nixon's  moves  against  in- 
flation reflect  an  agonizing  inner  debate 
over  the  need  to  keep  the  American  econ- 
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omy  whole  an4  the  dollar  sound  on  the 
one  hand,  andj  the  humanitarian  needs 
of  the  United  States  on  the  other.  He 
finally  cut  Federal  spending  by  |4  billion. 
In  the  process,  he  proposed  to  continue 
a  controverslaM307  million  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children, 
and  cut  out  sone  favorite  congressional 
spending  programs.  It  took  courage  to 
present  such  a  budget,  but  the  President 
knows  that  good  works  cannot  be  accom- 
plished with  ba|d  dollars. 

The  decision  ]to  keep  the  surtax  in  ef- 
fect was  another  difficult  one,  but  real- 
ism demanded  ft,  and  the  President  did 
what  he  must. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  legislative  packages  which 
have  been  sent  up  in  a  body  near  the 
end  of  the  100  d<iys.  and  the  others  which 
will  follow  in  dftys  to  come,  will  not  be 
pecked  apart,  with  component  limbs  left 
to  rot  and  wltlier.  For  it  is  the  whole 
attract  support  in  many 
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body  which  will 
cases 

Take  tax  reform.  It  is  the  reform  of 
taxes  wTITch  wUl  make  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  in  tihe  good  faith  and  the 
genuine  intentions  of  the  administration 
when  it  asks  to  ■  keep  the  odious  surtax 
for  the  inflation  fight.  I  found  myself 
yielding  points  cin  the  tax  reform  pack- 
age, simply  becanse  I  believe  the  package 
must  stay  whole!  in  order  to  sustain  the 
validity  of  the  Argument  against  infla- 
tion. ] 

I  believe  many  Americans  joined  me 
in  rejoicing  at]  the  strong  anticrime 
steps  the  President  has  already  taken. 
He  has  asked  fo?  more  Judges  and  more 
policemen  for  thje  District  of  Columbia. 
He  has  outlined: a  major  attack  on  or- 
ganized crime,  w^ich  I,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  atd  Procedures,  can  only 
cheer  about  On  March  9,  1967,  I  called 
for  a  statute  to  permit  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  to  grantj  immunity  from  prose- 
cution to  a  witness  who  could  provide 
testimony  essential  to  the  conviction  of 
the  accused.  Th^  measure  could  be  a 
valuable  aid  in  c|racking  the  conspiracy 
of  silence  enforced  by  organized  crime 
leaders,  and  lastl  Wednesday,  President 
Nixon  urged  its  ajdoption. 

Probably  the  b^st  measure  of  the  Pres- 
ident's commitmient  to  flght  back  at 
crime,  is  the  facO  that  the  only  Depart- 
ment which  w^Ul  have  a  larger  budget  by 
$16  million,  tha|i  the  Johnson  budget 
allowed,  and  wil^  hire  more  people  in- 
stead of  cutting  back  manpower  for 
economy,  is  the  Jjustice  Department,  the 
Nation's  chief  law-enforcement  arm. 
With  more  dollans  and  more  manpower 
committed,  there  is  little  reason  why  we 
cannot  see  progr^  in  this  war  within 
the  next  year  or  ^.  Congress,  I  am  cer- 
tain will  respond,  land  will  provide  initia- 
tives of  its  own  4s  well.  I  have,  for  ex- 
ample, joined  (b  cosponsor  Senator 
MiKc  Mansfield'^  bill  to  increase  prison 
sentences  for  tho^e  g;ulty  of  committing 
crimes  with  a  gun^ 

If  Inflation  andjcrime  are  the  two  most 
obvious  targets  ol  President  Nixon's  do- 
mestic program  in  the  early  days,  they 
are  not,  by  a  lorjg  shot,  the  only  con- 
cerns. 
To  meet  the  giiawlng  poverty  which 


stands  out  in  stark  contrast  to  the  gen- 
eral   affluence    of    America,    President 
Nixon  is  moving  deliberately  and  with- 
out fanfare  or  inflated  promises  in  sev- 
eral directlorw.  His  tax  reform  package 
asks  not  only  that  every  wealthy  Ameri- 
can pay  a  minimum  tax,  but  that  the 
poor  not  be  made  to  pay  any  tax  at  all. 
A  shift  in  priorities  has  put  new  em- 
phasis on  programs  for  the  child  of  5 
years  and  under.  An  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment was  set  up  at  the  Etepartment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  be- 
gin pulling  together  existing  programs 
for  the  very  young,  and  to  initiate  new 
ones.  The  hope  is  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty,  poor  education  and  health,  un- 
employment   and    dependence    on    the 
State,  by  concentrating  on  those  who 
can  be  helped  and  trying  to  avoid  the 
"too  little,  too  late,"  approach  that  most 
welfare   and    care   programs   currently 
promote.   If   this   is   pragmatism,   it   is 
humane  pragmatism,  and  I  give  it  every 
chance  of  success. 

For  many  of  such  programs  as  child 
development,  the  Nixon  approach  will 
be  to  try  severtil  programs  at  once  on  a 
low-funding,  experimental  basis,  then 
expand  them  if  they  work.  It  is  caution, 
but  it  is  the  kind  of  caution  that  yields 
results  rather  than  disappointment. 

To  fight  himger,  the  President  made 
free  food  stamps  available  in  South 
Carolina,  and  thus  committed  liimself 
to  action  where  earlier  administrations 
had  only  voiced  concern. 

In  trying  to  cure  the  myriad  ills  of 
the  cities,  the  administration  is  frank 
to  say  it  does  not  have  the  money  to  do 
the  job  it  would  like  to.  Indeed,  financing 
is  the  toughest  part  of  the  formula  for 
the  cities.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  there 
can  be  more  savings  found  in  the  area 
of  defense  spending,  and  more  diversion 
of  that  money  into  the  cities.  But  it  is 
unrealistic  to  look  for  windfalls  while 
there  is  a  Vietnam  war  in  progress, 
and  while  inflation  eats  away  the  edge 
of  every  dollar  bill. 

Until  more  funds  are  available,  there 
will  have  to  be  much  planning  done  for 
that  day,  and  the  President  has  shown 
himself  behind  these  efforts.  There  is 
much  that  can  be  done  to  streamline  the 
terrible  tangle  of  grant-in-aid  programs. 
There  are  proposals  to  let  more  local 
governments  plan  more  of  how  they  will 
use  the  money  they  get  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  President  has  indi- 
cated in  these  flrst  100  days  that  he 
favors  such  plans.  In  anticipation,  I 
have  already  joined  one  bill  to  get  $3 
billion  a  year  of  the  giant  Federal  tax 
bite  back  to  States  by  1972,  with  a  por- 
tion guaranteed  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
cities. 

Shocked  by  Federal  inaction  in  clean- 
ing up  the  rubble  of  the  city  riots  of  the 
past  several  years.  President  Nixon 
pledged  $200  million  to  restore  riot-torn 
areas  in  20  cities.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
action-not-words  approach  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  provides  America  with  a 
chance  to  see  President  Nixon  push  a 
brick-and-mortar  program  to  comple- 
tion. Here  again,  he  has  set  himself  a 
test,  and  I  am  confident  of  a  successful 
result. 
The  administration  has  begim  to  fight 


a  host  of  domestic  battles,  not  confined  to 
any  one  region,  over  programs  which 
touch  nearly  everyone. 

In  education,  he  is  emphasizing  pre- 
school work  and  is  experimenting  with 
large  "education  centers."  which  will 
serve  the  community  from  preklnder- 
garten  through  the  grades  and  on  to 
vocational  and  adult  education  and 
coUege. 

In  transportation,  he  has  indicated  he 
will  propose  a  comprehensive  airport, 
airways  and  mass  transit  bill.  Airways 
legislation  particularly  interests  me, 
especially  since  the  two  crashes  in  Brad- 
ford at  the  turn  of  the  year,  which  killed 
31  persons  and  tragically  highlighted 
the  need  for  instrument  landing  systems 
in  many  of  our  Nation's  airports  now 
lacking  them. 

In    conversation,    the    President    has 
shown  a  stronger  hand  in  dealing  with 
the  Santa  Barbara  oil  leak,  with  poachers 
of  rare  animals  and  with  other  matters 
of   wilderness   preservation,   than   most 
had  anticipated.  At  part  of  the  flght 
against    pollution,    the    administration 
signed,  in  my  office  last  week,  a  contract 
to  train  80  waste- treatment  plant  op- 
erators to  man  water  pollution  control 
plants  in  Pennsylvania,  40  in  Pittsburgh 
and  40  in  PhUadelphia.  It  is  the  sort  ol 
effort  I  intend  to  encourge  with  legisla- 
tion I  offered,  to  train  about  9,000  such 
operators,  recruited  from  lower  income 
areas. 

In  all,  the  President  has  begun  strong- 
ly and  surely.  He  has  shown  courage  in 
the  decisions  he  has  made.  Here  is  the 
Senate,  my  Democratic  colleagues  in  the 
leadership  have  stated  that  the  early 
Nixon  days  were  marked  by  "care,  cau- 
tion, and  competence."  That  is  a  nice 
observation.  To  it,  I  would  add  the  ob- 
vious signs  in  these  100  days  of  strength, 
courage,  and  quiet  imagination.  It  Is  a 
good  combination  for  the  flrst  100  days, 
and  not  bad,  either,  for  the  remaining 
days. 

We  can  expect,  of  course,  that  there 
will  be  harsh  critics  at  work — some  we 
saw  only  10  days  into  the  new  adminis- 
tration. But  we  hope  the  President  will 
let  some  of  us  answer  such  charges.  He 
should  not  have  to  consume  his  time  in 
defensive  rhetoric,  but  should.  Instead, 
continue  as  he  has  begun. 
He  has  begun  well. 


VIEWS  OF  ADM.  H.  G.  RICKOVER  ON 
ABM  SYSTEM 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  our  peo- 
ple are  justiflably  confused  because  of 
the  varying  points  of  view  of  many  of 
our  responsible  and  respected  leaders  as 
to  our  security— the  so-called  balance  of 
military  power  in  a  turbulent  world— the 
closing  of  the  military  gap  on  the  part 
of  our  adversaries — the  need  for  an  ABM 
system— and  the  credibility  of  our  deter- 
rent power  in  order  to  avert  a  nuclear 
catastrophe. 

I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
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at  the  outset  that  there  has  been  consid- 
erable soul  searching  and  sincerity  on  the 
part  of  the  proponents  and  the  opponents 
of  these  grave  issues.  For  my  part,  hav- 
ing been  intimately  concerned  with  these 
questions  because  of  my  senatorial  re- 
sponsibilities, I  sought  the  views  of  Adm. 
H.  G.  Rlckover,  a  distinguished  and  dedi- 
cated American  and  father  of  our  nu- 
clear Navy,  who  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  is  not  a  militarist — and  indeed  a 
man  of  peace.  In  fact  he  has  often  been 
critical  of  the  military  establishment,  so 
he  therefore  cannot  be  characterized  as 
a  conformist. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry,  Admiral  Rick- 
over  wrote  me  the  following  letter  which 
I  should  like  to  read  in  the  Record.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  merely  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  people  the  views  of  a 
responsible  and  learned  citizen.  I  do  not 
intend  in  doing  this  to  change  anyone's 
mind  or  to  convince  anyone  to  any  par- 
ticular point  of  view.  I  do  it  merely  to 
bring  to  our  country's  attention  facts  and 
opinions  upon  which  they  themselves  can 
formulate  their  own  independent  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

April  26,  19S9. 
Dkak  Senator  Pabtork:  In  your  letter  of 
April  15tb,  you  asked  me  to  give  an  estimate 
and  an  opinion  as  to  where  we  are  and  where 
we  are  gdng  and  what  needs  to  be  done  in 
a  mUltary  way  In  these  times  of  turmoU  and 
peril.  There  is,  as  you  point  out,  a  division  of 
opinion  among  the  American  people  regard- 
ing the  necessity  of  reinforcing  our  mUltary 
strength. 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make  Is 
that  In  Judging  between  oonfllotlng  views 
on  this  matter,  the  deciding  factor  must  be 
their  relevance  to  the  world  as  it  is,  not  as 
we  would  wish  it  to  be.  Granted  the  hldeous- 
ness  of  modem  war,  can  we  deduce  therefrom 
that  mankind  Is  now  wise  enough  to  forgo 
recourse  to  arms?  A  look  at  history  should 
put  us  on  guard  against  those  who  claim 
that  humanity  has  now  reached  a  state  where 
the  possibility  of  armed  aggression  can  be 
safely  disregarded  In  formulating  national 
policy. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Intense  opposition 
to  the  Navy's  15-crulser  bill  In  1929.  It  was 
argued  by  many  that  with  the  signing  of  the 
Kellogg  Peace  Pact  the  year  before.  It  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  build  new  warships. 
And  this  In  light  of  the  lessons  of  World  War 
I  which  erupted  despite  the  various  Hague 
Peace  Treaties!  These  ships  were  of  inesti- 
mable value  In  helping  us  win  World  War  II. 
The  war  Itself  was  prolonged  because  Con- 
gress— heeding  the  "merchants  of  death" 
argument — In  1939  prohibited  shipment  of 
war  materials  to  Britain  and  Prance. 

Then,  too,  weight  must  be  given  to  the 
credentials  of  those  propounding  opposite 
views.  Are  they  public  servants  charged  with 
the  awesome  responsibility  to  secure  our 
country  against  foreign  conquest,  or  are  they 
private  Individuals  not  accountable  for  the 
consequences  of  their  opinions,  who  feel  free 
to  express  their  personal  abhorrence  of  war 
and  to  agitate  for  a  reduction  of  the  financial 
burden  military  preparedness  Imposes  on  the 
taxpayer?  Would  the  majority  of  the  elector- 
ate accept  their  arguments  that  given  our 
unmet  domestic  needs,  we  c&nno't  afTord  an 
effective  defense  f>osltlon  vls-a-vls  our  poten- 
tial advers«u:ies?  Or  that  war  is  so  horrible 
that  It  Is  better  to  suffer  defeat  than  to  fight? 
As  for  the  high  cost  of  preparedness,  it  Is 
in  fact  no  greater  proportional  to  total  U.S. 
output  than  10  years  ago — 8.8%  of  total  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  Omitting  the  costs  of  the 
Vietnam  War  and  allowing  for  Inflation,  our 


armed  forces  have  less  buying  power  today 
than  a  decade  ago.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  on 
the  other  band — according  to  the  Annual 
Report  at  the  Congressional  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  issued  last 
June — resources  have  been  diverted  from  the 
farm  sector  to  defense,  where  outlays  rose 
dramatically  in  1966-67,  after  remaining 
static  since  1962.  The  Report  talks  about 
their  new  preoccupation  with  national  secu- 
rity. And  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  actual 
war  costs  absorb  but  a  small  portion  of  their 
expenditures  while  we  are  spending  some 
two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  a  month  in 
Vietnam. 

If  history  teaches  anything  it  Is  surely  that 
weakness  invitee  attack;  that  it  takes  but 
one  aggressor  to  plunge  the  world  Into  war 
against  the  wishes  of  dozens  of  peace-loving 
nations  If  the  former  Is  militarily  strong  and 
the  latter  are  not.  Yet  there  are  those  who 
deprecate  the  need  to  maintain  military  su- 
premacy or  at  least  parity  with  the  com- 
munist empires,  on  the  grounds  that  other 
nations  have  accepted  a  decline  from  flrst 
to  second  or  third  rank  and  that  we  ourselves 
for  most  of  our  history  were  militarily  a  sec- 
ond-rate power  yet  secure  enough  within  our 
borders.  They  forget  that  we  then  proflted 
from  the  Pax  Britannica.  even  as  the  former 
great  powers  of  Exxrope  who  have  lost  their 
defense  capability  enjoy  political  freedom 
today  only  because  we  are  strong  enough  to 
defend  them  and  ready  to  do  so.  What  it 
means  to  be  weak  and  without  American  pro- 
tection should  be  evident  to  all  as  we  ob- 
serve the  tragic  drama  of  Czechoslovakia 
"negotiating"  with  Russia  the  continuing 
subjugation  of  her  people. 

As  a  lawyer,  you  are  familiar  with  Black- 
stone's  statement  that  security  of  the  person 
Is  the  flrst.  and  liberty  of  the  Individual  the 
second  "al)8olute  right  Inherent  In  every 
Englishman."  Just  so,  the  flrst  right  of  every 
American  is  to  be  protected  against  foreign 
attack,  and  the  flrst  duty  of  government  Is  to 
keep  our  nation  alive.  Given  the  world  situ- 
ation, this  calls  for  maintenance  of  a  defense 
capability  which  Is  adequate  to  discourage 
potential  aggressors.  Said  President  Nixon, 
In  discussing  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  "It  is 
essential  to  avoid  putting  an  American  Pres- 
ident, either  this  President  or  the  next  Presi- 
dent. In  the  position  where  the  United  States 
would  be  second  rather  than  flrst  or  at  least 
equal  to  any  potential  enemy.  ...  I  do  not 
want  to  see  an  American  President  In  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  event  of  any  crisis,  have  his  dip- 
lomatic credibility  be  so  impaired  because 
the  United  States  was  In  a  second-class  or 
inferior  position.  We  saw  what  it  meant  to 
the  Soviets  when  they  were  second.  I  don't 
want  that  position  to  be  the  United  States' 
In  the  event  of  a  future  diplomatic  crisis." 

There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  opposed  to  relinquishment  of  our  de- 
sign capability,  recognizing  full  well  thax 
there  will  then  be  no  one  left  to  prevent  the 
takeover  by  communist  power.  Whether  one 
takes  the  optimistic  view  that  a  permanent 
East-West  detente  can  be  negotiated,  or  the 
pessimistic  view  that  ultimately  we  shall 
have  to  flght  for  our  liberties,  this  nation 
has  no  future  if  It  allows  itself  to  be  out- 
matched militarily. 

To  turn  now  to  specific  matters  currently 
In  dispute.  There  Is  the  ABM  system  which 
Is  under  heavy  fire  on  grounds  that  It  (a) 
will  escalate  the  arms  race  and  (b)  will 
not  work.  It  should  be  stressed  that  the 
Soviets  have  had  their  own  version  of  the 
ABM  for  several  years  without  inducing 
us  to  expand  our  military  power.  Just  aa 
the  Soviet  ABM  version  has  not  added  to  the 
Soviet  threat,  so  our  own  ABM  would  not  add 
to  ours.  The  Russians  have  been  singularly 
silent  in  this  respect;  the  outcry  has  come 
mostly  from  those  in  this  country  who 
habitually  apply  a  double  standard  when 
adjudging  military  developments  in  the  U.S. 


and  the  U.S.SJl.  One  must  ask  bow  can  our 
defensive  capability  be  considered  provca- 
tlve,  while  theirs  Is  not?  Is  there  not  some- 
thing deeply  disturbing  when  one  observes 
scientists,  formerly  holding  responsible  po- 
sitions In  government,  advocate  policies 
directly  contrary  to  those  they  supported 
when  In  office?  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
many  of  our  most  prestigious  scientists  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  development  of  the  H- 
bomb.  Where  would  we  be  today  had  not 
the  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  President  Truman — who 
had  the  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the 
U.S. — disregarded  their  advice? 

As  for  the  assertion  that  the  ABM  cannot 
be  made  to  work,  I  must  disagree.  If  there 
is  one  lesson  I  have  learned  In  the  many 
years  I  have  devoted  to  the  development  of 
nuclear  propulsion  plants.  It  Is  that,  given 
the  soundness  of  a  theoretical  concept,  It 
can.  with  drive  and  imaginative  engineering 
be  made  to  work. 

Contrariwise,  for  a  theoretical  concept  to 
be  translated  into  reality,  it  must  be  worked 
on.  Research  alone — no  matter  how  pro- 
longed— win  not  do  it.  The  very  act  of  de- 
veloping the  concept  through  detailed  engi- 
neering work  produces  improvement*  in  the 
original  concept — improvements  which 
would  have  been  neither  obvious  nor  pos- 
sible without  such  actual  engineering  work. 

The  Soviets  are  Just  as  adept  In  research 
and  development  as  we  are.  They  have  amply 
proved  this  by  their  progress  in  space.  In 
missiles.  In  aviation,  in  military  equipment. 
In  nuclear  submarines.  They  know  full  well 
from  their  own  experience  that  with  research 
alone — without  development  engineering — 
our  ABM  system  or  any  other  system  would 
not  be  meaningful  and  could  be  discounted. 
For  this  reason  we  must  guard  against  those 
claiming  that  we  can  limit  ourselves  to  re- 
search— that  research  alone  will  suffice. 

You  also  asked  me  to  comment  on  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  these  times  of  turmoil 
and  peril.  As  I  am  more  familiar  with  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviets  to  our  naval 
power,  I  would  like  to  conflne  myself  to 
this  area,  and  specifically  to  submarines.  But 
what  I  say  here  is  valid  for  our  land.  sea. 
and  air  power  as  well. 

The  Soviet  Union — 

And  this  is  important,  Mr.  President — 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram which  reveals  a  singular  awareness  of 
the  Importance  of  sea  power  and  an  unmis- 
takable resolve  to  become  the  most  powerful 
maritime  force  in  the  world.  They  demon- 
strate a  thorough  understanding  of  the  basic 
elements  of  sea  power:  knowledge  of  the 
seas,  a  strong  modern  merchant  marine,  and 
a  powerful  new  Navy.  They  are  surging  for- 
ward with  a  naval  and  maritime  program 
that  Is  a  technological  marvel. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  Soviet 
Union  had  a  fleet  of  200  dlesel-powered  sub- 
marines. They  then  embarked  on  a  meisslve 
building  program,  producing  over  550  new 
submarines  through  1968.  at  least  65  of 
which  are  nuclear-powered.  During  the  same 
period,  the  United  States  built  99  submarines, 
82  of  them  nuclear- powered.  The  Soviets 
have  scrapped  or  given  away  all  tbelr  World 
War  II  submarines  as  well  as  some  built 
since.  They  now  have  a  new  submarine  force 
of  about  375;  we  have  143.  which  includes  61 
diesel  submarines  most  of  which  are  of- 
World  War  II  vintage.  Thus  the  Sovieu  have 
a  net  advantage  of  about  230  submarines. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  1970  they 
win  have  a  numerical  lead  in  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

To  achieve  this  the  Soviets  greatly  ex- 
panded amd  modernized  their  submarine 
building  faculties.  Just  one  of  their  numer- 
ous submarine  building  yards  has  several 
times  the  area  and  facilities  of  all  U.S.  sub- 
marine yards.  They  use  modern  assembly- 
line   techniques    under   covered   ways,   per- 
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Today  he  becomes  "controTUBlal"  and  un- 
popular. But  if  there  is  one  subject  on  which 
the  American  people  must  know  the  truth, 
however  unpalatable.  It  U  our  military  posi- 
tion Vis-a-vis  the  Soviets.  I  believe  no  one 
can  better  inform  them  than  members  of  the 
Congress — who  have  such  close  ties  to  their 
constituents. 

I  suggest  that  by  keeping  secret  our  knowl- 
edge of  Soviet  strength  at  this  time  we  may 
lose  more  than  by  confiding  the  truth  of  the 
danger  we  face  to  the  American  people. 
Respectfully, 

H.  G.  RICKOVEB. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  reading  the  letter  into  the  Record.  It 
is  an  extremely  significant  letter  and  it 
comes,  as  the  Senator  has  said  so  well, 
from  a  military  expert  who  is  not  a  mili- 
tarist, a  man  who  has  remarkable  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  this  country  in  terms 
of  education  and  in  every  other  way. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Admiral  Rickover 
on  the  ABM.  However,  I  must  say  that 
what  the  Senator  has  given  us  on  the 
Soviet's  submarine  fleet  deeply  disturbs 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  is  a 
point  about  which  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  concerned. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Russians  are 
putting  their  navy  under  the  oceans, 
where  it  is  likely  to  be  far  less  vulner- 
able to  attack. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out  so 
well — and  I  did  not  realize  it  fully  until 
he  read  it  into  the  Record — the  Russians 
are  building  up  their  navy  with  great 
effectiveness  and  great  force. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  calling  the  matter  to 
our  attention. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  any  more 
time,  except  to  say  this:  One  criticism 
I  have  made  time  and  time  again  that 
we  keep  so  many  of  the  facts  which 
should  be  known  by  the  American  public 
undercover,  by  designating  them  as 
classified.  Many  of  those  things  should 
be  told,  because  there  is  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  public  opinion  is 
so  effective  as  in  our  own  democracy. 
Public  opinion  is  very  effective  in  guid- 
ing the  destiny  of  this  Nation  and  pro- 
tecting its  security.  I  think  the  American 
people  need  to  know  and  must  know 
what  the  facts  are,  and  then  let  them 
judge. 

I  do  not  care  who  is  for  the  ABM  and 
who  is  against  it.  I  have  positive  views 
of  my  own,  and  I  spoke  out  on  this  sub- 
ject in  September  of  1967,  long  before 
Secretary  McNamara  or  anyone  else  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  the  need  for  the 
ABM. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  impress  the 
Senate,  the  Congress,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  there  are  many 
facts  which  should  be  better  understood 
by  the  people,  and  then  we  should  let 
them  make  their  judgment. 


news  Is  always  punished, 
might  be  put  to  death. 


S.  1997— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  AL- 
COHOLISM CARE  AND  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself,  the  Senator  from  Utah 


(Mr.  Moss) ,  and  43  other  Senators  from 
both  parties,  the  Alcoholism  Care  and 
Control  Act  of  1969  to  undertake  a  con- 
certed drive  against  alcoholism,  the  Na- 
tion's fourth  more  serious  health 
problem. 
This  bill  would: 

First.  Establish  a  Division  of  Alcohol- 
ism and  Alcohol  Problems  within  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  with 
broad  responsibilities  in  areas  of  re- 
search, education,  coordination,  preven- 
tion, and  support  for  community  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs. 

Second.  Provide  incentive  grants  for 
the  construction,  staffing,  and  operation 
of  facilities  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism  in  order  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  such  programs.  For 
this  purpose  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $15 
million  would  be  authorized. 

Third.  Provide  grants  for  alcohol  edu- 
cation directed  at  the  general  public, 
school-age  children,  and  special  high- 
risk  groups.  For  the  next  fiscal  year 
$200,000  is  authorized  for  this  purpose. 
Fourth.  Provide  special  purpose  grants 
for  the  development  of  specialized  train- 
ing programs  or  materials  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  alcoholism; 
research  relating  to  current  and  project 
personnel  needs  in  the  field  of  alcohol- 
ism :  surveys  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohohsm;  and  field  trials  and 
demonstration  programs  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcoholism,  such 
as  detoxification  programs,  court-super- 
vised programs  for  alcoholics  and  pro- 
grams in  correctional  institutions  and 
aftercare  programs  for  alcoholics.  There 
is  $1.25  million  authorized  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Fifth.  Provide  fellowship  grants  to  pro- 
fessional personnel  for  training  in  al- 
coholism and  alcohol-related  problems  in 
order  to  overcome  critical  shortages  of 
trained  people.  There  is  a  $200,000  au- 
thorization for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Sixth.  Establish  regional  centers  for 
research  in  alcoholism  and  alcohol-re- 
lated problems  in  order  to  overcome  the 
longstanding  neglect  in  this  field.  For 
fiscal  year  1970,  $3  million  is  authorized. 
Cosponsoring  the  bill  with  Senator 
Moss  and  myself  are  Senators  Howard 
Baker,  Birch  Bayh,  Alan  Bible,  Edward 
Brooke,  Quentin  Burdick,  Robert  Byrd, 
Howard  Cannon,  Frank  Church,  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  Thomas  Dodd,  Paul 
Fannin,  Barry  Goldwater,  Charles 
Goodell,  Mike  Gravel,  Philip  Hart, 
Vance  Hartke,  Mark  Hatfield,  Ernest 
HoLLiNGS,  Daniel  Inouye,  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, Warren  Macnuson,  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy, Gale  McGee,  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr.,  Jack  Miller,  Walter  Mon- 
dale,  George  Murphy,  Edmund  Muskie, 
Gaylord  Nelson,  Robert  Packwood, 
Claiborne  Pell,  Charles  Percy,  Winston 
Prouty,  Jennings  Randolph,  Abraham 
RiBicoFF,  Richard  Schweiker,  Hugh 
Scott,  Ted  Stevens,  Herman  Talmadge,. 
Strom  Thurmond,  Joseph  Tydings,  Har- 
rison Williams,  Jr.,  and  Stephen  Young. 
Ten  of  the  measure's  sponsors  are 
members  of  the  17-man  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to  which  the 
bill  will  be  referred. 

The  bill  has  the  active  support  of  the 
North  American  Association  of  Alcohol- 
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ism  Programs,  the  organization  repre- 
senting State  and  local  government 
groups  dealing  with  alcoholism,  and  the 
National  Council  on  Alcoholism,  com- 
posed of  citizen  organizations  through- 
out the  Nation  in  the  field  of  alcoholism. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  under- 
take a  concerted  attack  upon  what  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Crime 
Commission  have  described  as  the  Na- 
tion's fourth  most  serious  health  problem 
ranking  behind  only  heart  disease,  men- 
tal illness,  and  cancer.  Alcoholism  afBicts 
an  estimated  5  million  Americans  and 
roughly  250,000  persons  join  the  ranks  of 
alcoholics  each  year. 

As  Dr.  Stanley  F.  Yolles,  the  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  has  stated: 

The  misuse  of  alcohol  represents  a  public 
health  problem  of  major  significance. 

The  costs  of  alcoholism  run  high.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  to  busi- 
ness and  industry  from  absenteeism,  in- 
efficiency, and  accidents  due  to  alcohol- 
Ism  runs  to  some  $2  billion  annually, 
earning  the  label  "industry's  $2  billion 
hangover."  Today,  more  than  200  major 
American  companies  maintain  programs 
to  deal  with  alcoholism. 

Taxpayers,  too,  bear  a  burden.  One  in 
every  seven  new  patients  admitted  to  a 
State  mental  hospital  is  an  alcoholic,  an 
18-percent  increase  in  10  years.  And  in 
nine  of  our  States,  alcoholism  leads  all 
single  diagnoses  in  mental  institutions. 

The  Crime  Commission  reported  that 
in  1965  one  out  of  every  three  arrests — 
some  2  million — were  for  public  drunken- 
ness, thus  placing  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
courts,  the  police,  and  the  penal  system, 
all  of  which  are  already  heavily  over- 
burdened with  the  burgeoning  crime 
rates.  Lest  these  sad  statistics  be  mis- 
understood, it  should  also  be  noted  that 
only  between  3  to  8  percent  of  all  alco- 
holics are  the  so-called  skid  row  types, 
homeless  men  without  family  ties,  jobs, 
or  an  accepted  place  in  the  commimlty. 

Traffic  accidents  cost  the  Nation  some 
$9  billion  annually  in  property  damage, 
wage  losses,  medical  expenses  and  over- 
head costs  of  insurance,  according  to  the 
National  Safety  Council.  Alcohol  is  re- 
liably believed  to  play  a  major  role  in  this 
tragic  toll,  as  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  pointed  out,  for  half  of  all  fatal 
motor  vehicle  accidents  have  some  as- 
sociation with  alcohol. 

Finally,  it  is  estimated  that  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  alcoholic  is  approxi- 
mately 10  to  12  years  less  than  the 
average. 

But  incapable  of  measurement  by  sta- 
tistics is  the  cost  of  alcoholism  to  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  unfortunate 
aflBicted  individual. 

This  bill,  by  providing  for  research  and 
training  grants,  alcoholism  treatment 
centers,  demonstration  projects  and  edu- 
cation programs  fulfills  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  report,  "Alcohol 
and  Alcoholism,"  submitted  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Prevention  and  Control 
of  Alcoholism  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  provides,  as 
present  law  does  not,  special  incentives 
for  community  health  centers  for  ex- 
panding their  facilities  and  service  to  in- 


clude alcoholism  care  and  treatment  pro- 
grams, as  this  is  a  new  function  to  be 
£idded  onto  their  other  facilities.  Also, 
due  to  acute  shortage  in  almost  all  areas 
of  health  manpower  and  the  pressing 
need  for  persons  qualified  in  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism,  this  bill  fills  a  need 
with  an  intensified  program  of  manpower 
and  staff  training  and  the  Improvement 
of  skills  of  persons  already  in  the  health 
care  field.  Dr.  Marvin  A.  Block,  chairman 
of  the  AMA's  Committee  on  Alcoholism 
states : 

with  only  a  few  exceptions,  most  schools 
devote  less  than  two  hours  out  of  a  four-year 
curriculum  to  the  study  of  normal  and  ab- 
normal drinking  and  the  treatment  of 
alcoholics. 

Thus,  students  spend  more  time  learn- 
ing about  rare  diseases  which  they  may 
never  encounter  in  their  practice  than 
about  the  Nation's  fourth  greatest  health 
menace. 

Finally,  the  bill  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  the  problem  through  preventive  edu- 
cational programs.  There  is  indeed  a 
need  to  comprehend  the  pervasive  and 
deleterious  influence  of  alcoholism  in 
American  life  and  the  immeasurable  cost 
to  individuals. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1842  said: 

In  my  Judgment  such  of  us  who  have  never 
fallen  victim  |to  alcoholism]  have  been 
spared  more  by  the  absence  of  appetite  than 
from  any  mental  or  moral  superiority  over 
those  who  have.  Indeed,  I  believe  if  we  take 
habitual  drunkards  as  a  class,  their  heads 
and  their  hearts  will  bear  an  advantageous 
comparison  with  those  of  any  other  class. 

There  seems  ever  to  have  been  a  prone- 
ness  In  the  brilliant  and  warm-blooded  to 
fall  into  the  vice — the  demon  of  Intemper- 
ance ever  seems  to  have  delighted  In  sucking 
the  blood  of  genius  and  generosity. 

The  victims  should  be  pitied  and  com- 
passloned.  Just  as  are  the  heirs  of  consump- 
tion and  other  hereditary  diseases.  Their  fail- 
ing should  be  treated  as  a  misfortune,  and 
not  as  a  crime,  or  even  as  a  disgrace! 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1997)  to  provide  for  the 
more  effective  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcoholism  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Javits  is  as  follows : 

Alcoholism  Care  and  Control  Act  of 
1969 

SECTION      X SHORT     TITLE:      ALCOHOLISM     CARE 

AND    CONTROL    ACT    OF     1989 


SECTION 


2 DIVISION       OF       ALCOHOLISM 

ALCOHOL   PROBLEMS 


A  Division  Of  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Prob- 
lems is  authorized  to  be  established  within 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to 
ensure  appropriate  attention  and  to  bring 
about  a  more  coordinated  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism.  This  Division  Is  to  have 
broad  responsibilities  in  areas  of  research, 
education,  coordination,  prevention,  and  sup- 
port for  community  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs. 


SECTION  3 grants   FOR    THE    PREVENTION    AND 

TREATMENT    OF    ALCOHOLISM 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
Is  amended  to  authorize  incentive  grants  for 
the  construction,  stafBng  and  operation  of 
facilities  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcoholism  in  order  to  encourage  profes- 
sionals and  communities  to  establish  pro- 
grams for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
alcoholism. 

The  maximum  Federal  participation  In  the 
costs  of  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics  Is 
Increased  from  66%  percent  to  90 To.  Opera- 
tion and  maintenance  (as  well  as  staffing) 
costs  are  made  eligible  for  Federal  funding. 
Currently,  only  staffing  costs  are  eligible.  The 
maximum  percentage  and  length  of  time  for 
Federal  participation  are  Increased  to  90%  of 
the  eligible  costs  of  operation,  staffing  and 
maintenance  for  the  first  two  years,  and  75% 
of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  next  six  years. 
For  general  community  mental  health  center 
support,  the  maximum  participation  In 
staffing  costs  Is  75%  for  the  first  fifteen 
months,  60%  for  the  next  year,  45%  for  the 
third  year,  and  30%   for  the  fourth  year. 

An  appropriation  of  $15  million  for  FY 
1970  Is  authorized  for  construction,  staffing, 
operation  and  maintenance  grants  for  alco- 
holism programs.  Although  the  authority  for 
appropriations  under  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  ends  June  30,  1970.  it  Is 
anticipated  that  the  Act  will  be  renewed  and 
that  the  following  sums  will  be  authorized 
for  the  construction,  staffing,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  community  facilities  for  al- 
coholics: $20,000,000  for  FY  1971:  $27,500,000 
for  FY  1972;  $37,500,000  for  FY  1973;  and 
$50,000,000  for  FY  1974. 

SECTION     4 GRANTS     FOR     ALCOHOL     EDUCATION 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
and  contracts  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  for  ( 1 )  the  collection  and  dissem- 
ination of  educational  material,  and  (2)  for 
the  development  and  testing  of  programs  of 
alcohol  education.  These  programs  will  be 
directed  at  the  general  public,  school-age 
children  and  special  high-risk  groups.  Grants 
and  contracts  that  deal  with  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  alcohol  education  pro- 
grams shall  be  made  only  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  and  local  agencies. 

The  following  Is  authorized  for  grants  and 
contracts  for  alcohol  education:  $200,000  for 
FY  1970;  $500,000  for  FY  1971;  and  $700,000 
for  FY  1971  and  FY  1974. 

SECTION    5 GRANTS    FOR    SPECIAL    PURPOSES 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
and  contracts  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  for  (1)  the  development  of  spe- 
cialized training  programs  or  materials  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism 
and  for  the  training  of  personnel  to  admin- 
ister such  programs  and  services;  (2)  re- 
search and  study  relating  to  current  and 
projected  personnel  needs  in  the  field  of  al- 
coholism (such  a  study  would  include  re- 
search on  the  adequacy  of  education  and 
training  resources  in  the  alcoholism  field  and 
the  availability  of  specialized  training  for 
persons  such  as  physicians  and  law  en- 
forcement officials  who  deal  with  alcoholics); 

(3)  the  planning  and  conducting  of  surveys 
to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism;  and 

(4)  field  trials  and  demonstration  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism  (for  example,  detoxification  programs, 
court-supervised  programs  for  alcoholics, 
programs  in  correctional  institutions  and 
aftercare  programs  for  alcoholics).  These 
grants  for  demonstration  projects  shall  be 
made  only  after  appropriate  consultation  of 
State  and  local  agencies. 

The  following  is  authorized  for  grants  and 
contracts  for  special  purposes:  $1,250,000  for 
FY  1970;  $2,000,000  for  FY  1971;  $3,000,000 
for  FY  1972:  $4,000,000  for  FY  1973;  and  $6.- 
000.000  for  FY  1974. 
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■■cnoiT  • — sraciAi.  twllowshtp  nooKAX 
The  Etecretary  U  authorized  to  make  fel- 
lowship grants  to  professional  personnel  for 
training  in  relation  to  alcoholism  and  alco- 
hol-related problems  In  order  to  overcome 
the  critical  shortage  of  professional  and  scl- 
entlflc  personnel  trained  to  deal  with  alco- 
holism and  alcohol-related  problems.  Each 
applicant  shall  present  a  plan  for  his  train- 
ing that  will  Include  appropriate  informa- 
Uon  regarding  tke  participation  of  tba  In- 
stitutions or  agencies  that  would  provide 
the  training.  Fellowship  grants  may  be  made 
only  upon  recommendation  of  the  National 
Advisory  Mental   Health   Council. 

The  following  la  authorized  for  carrying  out 
this  fellowship  program:  $200,000  for  FT 
1970;  $600,000  foe  FT  1971;  and  $700,000  for 
FT  1971  and  FT  1|74. 

BICTIOH  7 — BSTABtlSRiaCNT  AND  ffDTPOET  OF 
KXalONAL  CXNT^S  FOR  RKSEAKCR  ON  ALCO- 
BOLXSM 

The  Secretary  La  authorized  to  make  grants 
for  the  eetabllshtnent  of  regional  centers 
for  research  in  i^cohollsm  and  alcohol-re- 
lated problems  In  Order  to  overcome  the  long- 
standing neglect  ^f  this  field.  Grants  under 
this  Section  may  be  made  only  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  I  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  ftmncll. 

The  following  (s  authorlaed  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  regional  research  centers  on 
alcoholism:  $3,000,000  for  FT  1970;  $5,000,000 
for  FT  1971;  $6,000,000  for  FT  1972;  $7,000,- 
000  for  FT  1973;  9/a<i  $8,000,000  for  FT  1974. 
SEcnoK  s — OKTorrnoira 

The  two  term*  "alcoholic"  and  "alco- 
boUsm",  are  defined. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mrt  President,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  again  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  in 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  provide  a 
sound  program  t^  combat  alcoholism.  We 
are  gratified  that  42  of  our  colleagues 
from  both  sides  ^f  the  aisle  have  Joined 
us  in  this  attacki on  one  of  the  Nations 
most  severe  medical-social  problems. 

We  made  some  progress  last  session 
when  several  portions  of  S.  1508  were  in- 
cluded in  the  amendments  to  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  and 
were  in  the  bill  which  the  President 
signed.  Yet  we  liave  only  begun  to  do 
what  we  must  dq  if  we  are  to  provide  a 
strong  public  health  aproach  to  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  alcoholism. 

I  am  sure  it  is  ;impcsslble  for  any  one 
person  to  assess  the  size  and  impact  of 
alcoholism  on  thjs  Nation.  We  estimate 
that  there  are  5  tnillion  Americans  who 
are  alcoholics.  Po|  each  alcoholic,  several 
other  persons,  su^h  as  relatives,  friends, 
police,  and  court:  workers,  are  affected. 
We  estimate  that]  more  than  10  percent 
of  our  population!  is  directly  involved  In 
some  way  with  problems  of  alcoholism. 
Everyone,  of  coiirse,  is  at  least  indi- 
rectly involved.  Bit  there  will  never  be  a 
way  to  assess  fullj^  the  amount  of  suffer- 
ing, heartbreak,  c^ime,  child  abuse.  Juve- 
nile delinquence, ;  poverty,  divorce,  or 
other  problems  ^♦hich  can  be  directly 
traced  to  alcoholism.  Nor  can  we  ever 
know  in  concrete  terms  the  extent  of  our 
economic  loss  from  job  absences  of  chonic 
alcoholics  or  the  iiipact  generally  on  the 
community. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  regrettable  that 
the  admlnistratioii's  proposed  1970  fiscal 
year  budget  does  not  provide  funds  for 
implementation  off  the  Alcoholic  Re- 
habilitation Act  ol^  1968.  The  community 
health  threat  pos<>d  by  alcoholism  and 
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alcohol-related  problems  has  been  ne- 
glected over  the  years,  and  it  was 
through  enactment  of  Public  Law  90- 
574.  which  includes  the  Alcoholic  Re- 
habilitation Act.  that  Congress  took  a 
historic  first  step  toward  alleviating  the 
social  and  human  distress  caused  by  thia 
disease. 

Indeed,  while  other  diseases  have  been 
given  priority  attention  by  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  private  agencies  in  this  coun- 
try, alcoholism  has  now  emerged  as  our 
third  largest  health  menace. 

We  have  long  since  launched  gigantic 
programs  to  find  out  how  to  control — 
and  possibly  prevent  or  cure — cancer  and 
heart  disease  and  other  chronic  illnesses. 
We  spend  billions  to  go  to  the  moon,  and 
we  now  plan  to  spend  billions  more  on  an 
anti-ballastlc-missile  deterrent  whose 
effectiveness  will  be  highly  questiona- 
ble— to  say  the  least.  The  time  is  cer- 
tainly here  to  step  up  our  efforts  to  meet 
and  control  the  tragic  medical  and  social 
problem  which  is  alcoholism. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  reconsider  the  omission  of 
budgetary  funding  for  alcoholism  treat- 
ment and  services  as  contained  in  Public 
Law  90-574. 

Our  challenge  is  simply  not  to  treat 
those  who  are  already  the  victims  of  al- 
coholism, although  methods  of  treatment 
and  facilities  in  States  and  communities 
in  which  to  give  this  assistance  must  be 
of  high  priority.  But  to  undertake  to 
treat  at  once  all  of  today's  alcoholics 
with  presently  known  methods  would 
fiood  our  hospitals  and  clinics  and  take 
up  practically  all  of  the  time  of  our 
doctors. 

The  eventual  control  of  alcoholism 
must  depend  primarily  on  the  preven- 
tion of  alcoholism,  and  before  It  can  be 
prevented  it  must  be  understood.  We 
must  fill  in  great  gaps  in  our  knowledge. 
We  must  research  the  physical,  phycho- 
logical.  and  social  reasons  for  alco- 
holism. 

Equally  as  important,  we  must  keep 
the  public  informed  on  what  we  are 
finding  out.  We  must  particularly  tell 
our  young  people  what  we  know  about 
alcoholism  and  the  causes  of  it.  We  must 
then  know  what  are  the  signs  that  a 
person  may  be  a  potential  alcoholic — 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  define  these 
signs.  We  must  learn  more  about  them, 
and  explain  them. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  at- 
tempts to  do  some  of  these  things  on  a 
scale  which  will  eventually  be  productive 
of  the  results  we  are  seeking.  Its  cost 
over  a  5-year  period — in  terms  of  the 
cost  of  other  programs  we  are  under- 
taking and  of  the  results  we  seek — is 
modest  indeed. 

I  am  proud  that  in  1965  I  introduced 
specific  legislation  on  alcoholism  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  a  forerunner  of  the  bill 
we  introduce  today.  That  was  S.  2657, 
introduced  October  15,  1965.  But  my  in- 
terest in  the  alcoholic  and  his  problems 
predates  by  some  years  my  election  to 
the  Senate.  I  sat  as  a  city  judge  in  Salt 
LaJce  City,  and  one  of  my  jurisdictions 
was  the  criminal  court,  the  court  before 
which  anyone  charged  with  drunkenness 
is  brought  for  sentencing.  During  those 
years,  alcoholism,  from  a  legal  stand- 


point, was  treated  like  any  other  anti- 
social behavior  problem.  Many  of  us  real- 
ized that  it  was  an  illness,  but  we  had  no 
machinery  for  treating  it.  All  we  could  do 
was  give  anyone  who  was  picked  up  on 
a  charge  of  drunkenness  a  jail  sentence. 

The  two  famous  court  decisions- 
Driver  against  Hinnant  and  Easter 
against  the  District  of  Columbia — which 
established  the  principle  that  an  alco- 
holic is  a  person  suffering  from  a  disease 
which  should  be  treated  medically  were 
very  heartening  to  me.  I  have  been  con- 
vinced for  years  that  an  alcoholic  is  not 
a  criminal,  but  a  sick  man  who  should 
properly  be  the  responsibility  of  health 
officials,  and  not  the  law  enforcement 
officials. 

So  I  repeat,  it  is  a  particular  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  in  sponsoring  this  bill 
which  we  are  introducing  today.  It  is  one 
of  several  bills  dealing  with  alcoholism 
which  I  have  introduced  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate  and  it  undoubtedly  is  the 
most  realistic  and  most  comprehensive 
approach  which  has  been  made. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that,  in  view  of  the 
progress  we  made  last  session,  the  grow- 
ing awareness  in  the  country  of  the  need 
to  combat  alcoholism,  and  the  splendid 
support  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
joined  us  in  the  cosponsorship  of  this 
bill.  Senator  Javits  and  I  will  be  able  to 
get  early  action  on  it  in  the  91st 
Congress. 

S.  2004— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  MODIFY  PROCEDURES  FOR 
RENEWAL  OF  FEDERAL  COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION  LI- 
CENSES 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act.  What  it  amounts  to  is 
an  effort  to  remove  the  sword  of  Damo- 
cles from  over  the  heads  of  licensees  at 
renewal  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2004)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish  or- 
derly procedures  for  the  consideration 
of  applications  for  renewal  of  broadcast 
licenses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pastori,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion was  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  on  March  4  and  5  nu- 
merous questions  were  raised  with  regard 
to  harassment  of  licensees  at  the  time 
they  file  their  applications  for  renewal  of 
their   licenses.   I  questioned  the  Com- 
mission about  this  disturbing  trend  and 
stated  at  the  time  that  it  was  my  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  public  service  is 
not  encouraged  nor  promoted  by  placing 
the  sword  of  Damocles  over  the  heads 
of  broadcasters  at  renewal  time. 

A  broadcaster  must  invest  consider- 
able sums  of  money  in  equipment  and 
qualified  professional  personnel  in  order 
to  properly  serve  the  public. 

Consequently,  if  he  lives  up  to  the 
promises  and  representations  he  makes 
to  the  FCC  at  the  time  the  license  is 
granted,  and  abides  by  the  letter  and  the 


spirit  of  the  Communications  Act  and 
the  commimlcatlon  policies  of  the  Com- 
mission, he  should  not — and  I  repeat — 
he  should  not  be  placed  in  Jeopardy  at 
renewal  time  and  have  his  license  put 
up  for  grabs. 

This — to  me — ^is  nothing  more  than 
equity  in  justice. 

If  he  has  not  done  the  things  required 
of  him,  then  the  Commission  should  take 
appropriate  action  and  in  the  event  the 
license  is  revoked,  then  and  only  then 
should  it  be  made  available  to  all  comers. 

The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple,  in 
my  opinion. 

Today,  television  is  a  very  costly  and 
expanding  enterprise.  Broadcasters  must 
maintain  the  best  and  the  most  modem 
equipment  and  gather  together  highly 
qualified  professional  personnel  in  order 
to  best  serve  the  public  interest. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility  the  broadcasters  must  have 
reasonable  assurance  that  if  he  does  his 
job — and  does  it  well — that  his  license 
will  be  renewed  and  that  his  investment 
will  not  go  down  the  drain. 

I  stated  the  very  same  thing  to  the 
broadcasters  when  I  spoke  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  on  March  24. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
this  legislation  does  not  give  the  broad- 
caster a  license  in  perpetuity.  He  must 
file,  as  he  does  today,  an  application  for 
renewal  at  the  expiration  of  his  license 
which  must  be  at  least  once  every  three 
years.  The  burden  is  his  to  prove  to  the 
Commission  that  his  record  conforms  to 
the  promises  he  made  and  that  his  rep- 
resentations for  future  operations  are 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Commission  that 
a  renewal  will  serve  the  public  interest. 

To  carry  out  this  purpose,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  which  will  accomplish 
this  purpose. 


EXPANSION  OF  CAPITOL  REEF  AND 
ARCHES  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  issued  his  proclamations 
expanding  the  boundaries  of  the  Capitol 
Reef  and  Arches  National  Monuments 
In  southern  Utah,  I  introduced  bills  to 
establish  these  expanded  areas  as  na- 
tional parks  so  that  congressional  hear- 
ings could  be  held  where  Utah  people 
could  express  themselves  on  the  pro- 
posals and  Congress  could  have  the  ben- 
efit of  these  views.  It  should  be  noted 
that  President  Johnson  recommended 
that  these  two  monuments  be  made  into 
national  parks. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of 
these  bUls  iS.  531  and  S.  532),  I  made  a 
study  of  the  monuments  as  set  out  in  the 
presidential  proclamation  and  visited 
the  area  personally. 

Governor  Rampton  and  I  flew  over 
both  monuments,  carefully  observing  the 
terrain  with  the  help  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  each  monument.  We  also 
pored  over  maps  of  the  area  and  have 
viewed  many  color  slides  and  pictures. 
Based  on  this  intensive  overlook  and  re- 
view. I  now  believe  that  the  boundaries 
can  be  adjusted  in  a  way  which  will  ex- 
clude a  number  of  acres  now  being  used 
for  grazing,  as  well  as  acres  upon  which 
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there  may  be  recoverable  minerals.  In 
one  or  two  instances,  I  believe  the  boimd- 
aries  should  be  extended  to  include  areas 
of  scenic  and  geological  significance  left 
out  in  the  Johnson  proclamations. 

I  plan,  therefore,  to  introduce  amend- 
ments in  the  near  future  to  both  my 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park  and  Arches 
National  Park  bills  adjusting  the  boxmd- 
aries  to  exclude  areas  which  can  be 
eliminated  without  doing  violence  to  the 
scenic  and  scientific  values  of  the  na- 
tional parks  and  to  add  three  small 
tracts  where  remarkable  formations  fully 
worthy  of  national  park  designation 
were  not  included  in  the  President's 
proclamation. 

At  Capitol  Reef,  the  new  boundaries 
which  I  propose  will  eliminate  56.000 
acres,  and  will  add  29,000  acres,  for  a  net 
decrease  of  17.280  acres.  At  Arches,  the 
new  boundaries  will  sidd  1,600  acres,  and 
take  out  10.560  acres,  for  a  net  decrease 
of  8.960  acres. 

The  areas  to  be  added  at  Capitol  Reef 
include  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon,  spectacular  cathedrals  located  in 
a  barren  and  rocky  terrain  with  little  or 
no  grazing,  and  Deep  Creek  Canyon, 
where  there  are  remarkable  Indian 
paintings.  Capitol  Reef  extensions  will 
also  extend  down  the  Waterpocket  Fold 
to  where  it  passes  into  the  Glen  Canyon 
Recreation  Area. 

The  areas  which  would  be  removed 
from  Capitol  Reef  include  the  Mount 
Pennell  Quadrangle,  deleting  7  Vz  sections 
of  grazing  land  east  of  the  Waterpocket 
Fold;  the  Wagon  Box  Mesa  quadrangle, 
which  will  enable  the  ranchers  in  the 
area  to  keep  enough  winter  grazing  in 
the  area  to  continue  operations,  and  on 
the  west  side  of  which  there  are  some 
bituminous  sands  which  may  have  eco- 
nomic value  in  the  future,  a  total  of 
18  sections;  the  Notom  quadrangle, 
where  10  sections  which  are  the  center 
of  grazing  on  the  east  side  of  the  Water- 
pocket Fold  are  excluded. 

At  Capitol  Reef  the  area  which  will  be 
deleted  also  contains  the  old  traditional 
winter  trail  for  cattle  and  sheep,  used 
for  many  years  by  Utah  stockmen,  and 
essential  to  their  operations. 

At  Arches,  the  deletions  take  out  a  dry 
mesa  used  for  grazing  and  two  small 
areas  where  there  are  potash  claims. 

These  amendments  remove  much  of 
the  land  under  grazing  permit  in  both 
Arches  and  Capitol  Reef  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  controversy  since  the 
proclamations  were  issued.  However, 
there  are  still  some  grazing  lands  which 
cannot  be  deleted  without  losing  impor- 
tant scenic  and  geologic  values,  so  I 
shall  propose  an  amendment  containing 
the  same  grazing  provisions  of  my  orig- 
inal bill  to  establish  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park— that  the  grazing  permits 
held  at  the  time  the  acts  establishing 
Arches  National  Park  and  Capitol  Reef 
National  Park  are  signed  may  be  con- 
tinued and  be  renewed  during  the  life- 
time of  the  holder  and  the  lifetime  of 
his  immediate  family. 

Mr.  President,  both  Arches  and  Capi- 
tol Reef  National  Monuments  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  popular  with 
Utahans  and  with  tourists.  The  number 
of  visits  to  them  increases  each  year.  As 


now  enlarged  both  are  fully  qualified  for 
national  park  status. 

Interstate  Highway  70.  which  is  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  late  1972.  will 
cross  the  central  part  of  Utah  and  bring 
thousands  of  tourists  every  year  within 
close  proximity  of  both  Arches  and  Cap- 
itol Reef,  as  well  as  other  southern  Utah 
scenic  wonders.  We  must  authorize  the 
building  of  scenic  park  roads  which 
branch  off  from  Highway  70  and  take 
people  In  and  out  of  the  parks.  We  must 
make  sure  also  that  the  road  which 
winds  in  and  out  of  Capitol  Reef  along 
the  Waterpocket  Fold  is  improved  and 
kept  in  good  shape,  as  well  as  the  road 
which  runs  parallel  to  Arches,  and  has 
ingress  to  the  monument  at  several 
points. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  both 
Arches  and  Capitol  Reef  have  national 
park  potentials,  and  that  their  spectac- 
ular scenery  and  unusual  geologic  fea- 
tures in  them  should  be  preserved  for  pos- 
terity. But  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
take  away  the  means  of  livelihood  from 
many  residents  of  southern  Utah  in  so 
doing.  The  amendments  I  will  introduce 
within  a  few  days  will  make  the  best  use 
of  all  of  the  land  Involved— the  best 
scenic  use  and  the  best  economic  use. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADVICE  AND  CONSENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  29  I  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  concerning  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Jerris  Leonard,  of 
Wisconsin,  to  be  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  Civil  Rights  Division. 

I  did  not  oppose  Mr.  Leonard's  con- 
firmation. But  I  did  say  that  I  thought 
the  committee  should  ask  the  nominee 
a  series  of  questions  and  that  their  deci- 
sion should  be  based  on  how  well  Mr. 
Leonard  answered  those  questions.  I  felt 
that  a  man  going  Into  the  position  Mr. 
Leonard  was  nominated  for.  should  have 
a  very  high  level  of  concern  and  com- 
mitment to  the  job.  In  the  end,  Mr. 
Leonard  answered  those  questions  both 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  and 
myself. 

I  mention  this  because  at  that  time 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  challenged  me  when  I  raised 
these  issues  and  questions.  I  Informed 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <  Mr.  Hruska) 
that  I  would  make  the  speech  this  morn- 
ing. The  Senator  was  on  the  fioor.  but  I 
think  he  had  to  leave  to  attend  the  Re- 
publican policy  luncheon. 

It  was  said  that  such  questions  should 
really  not  be  raised.  The  President  has  a 
right  to  his  own  men  if  he  wants  them, 
I  was  told.  As  my  colleague  had  been  in 
the  middle  of  the  fight  against  President 
Johnson's  nomination  of  Justice  Abe 
Portas  for  Chief  Justice,  that  sovmded 
like  a  strange  argument. 

I  was  told  that  we  should  not  obstruct 
the  new  administration  in  choosing  the 
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men  It  wants  to  Ihold  office.  Other  argu- 
ments, essentlalfcr  to  the  point  that  we 
should  raise  few  or  no  questions  at  all, 
were  made.  As  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska said  at  tlie  time: 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  nominee 
\B  someone  that  ^  particular  Senator  or  a 
majority  of  the  ISenate  would  nominate. 
Rather,  the  questlbn  U  whether  the  person 
nominated  poesesses  those  attributes  which 
will  permit  the  3enat«  to  consent  to  his 
appointment.  ' 


April  29,  1969 


The  Senator  ccki tinned : 

Some  of  those  [attributes,  are  honesty, 
integrity,  loyalty,  ^sence  of  any  conflict  of 
Interest,  and  a  re^onable  degree  of  com- 
petence In  his  field. 


And  then  the 
made  his  princip4l 

Beyond  this.  It  Is 
mine  the  partlcula:  ■ 
In  the  position. 


Senator  from  Nebraska 
point,  namely: 

the  President  to  deter- 
type  of  man  he  wants 


lor' 


Mr.  President.  I  [would  like  to  make  one 
or  two  points  aboijt  this  matter  of  advice 
and  consent. 

One  hiiftdred  diys  have  now  gone  by 
sinee  President  Nxon  took  the  oath  of 
office.  Congress  ha  s  been  in  session  since 
January  3.  In  this  Deriod  according  to  the 
best  estimate  we  tan  make,  the  Senate 
has  received  som^  26,971  names  for  it 
to  confirm  for  positions  in  the  executive 
or  judicial  branches.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  week,  the  Stnate  had  confirmed 
19,659  men  and  wjmen  for  positions  in 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  Grovernment.  1  "he  names  of  469  had 
been  withdrawn.  Sime  6,851  were  yet  to 
be  confirmed. 

If  one  examines  I  he  nominees  for  civil- 
ian posts,  1,761  naries  had  been  received. 
Of  these  1,602  wer;  confirmed,  17  with- 
drawn, and  142  not  yet  acted  upon. 

I  mention  these  figures  to  point  out 
several  things.  Pint  of  all,  I  personally 
have  hardly  been  an  obstructionist  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Leonard.  I  supported  his 
nomination.  I  havu  voted  against  only 
two  of  the  19,659  noninations  which  have 
been  confirmed  sines  January  3. 

In  the  case  of  ore  of  them.  Secretary 
Walter  Hickel,  I  th:nk  that  my  vote  and 
those  of  my  colleagues,  have  done  more 
for  the  cause  of  conservation  than  any 
single  act  this  year. 

In  the  second  case,  that  of  Mr.  Henry 
Kearns,  there  was,  n  my  judgment,  the 
worst  case  of  a  direjt  conflict  of  interest 
I  have  seen  in  over  12  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Therefore,  I  think  I  can  say  for  my- 
self and  for  my  Democratic  colleagues 
In  the  Senate,  tha  we  have  not  been 
obstructionists.  We  lave  been  most  gen- 
erous in  confirming  those  whom  the 
President  has  prop<ised.  And  in  only  a 
very  limited  number  of  cases  have  we 
even  raised  a  question  about  the  nomi- 
nee's fitness  to  hol^  office.  Perhaps  we 
have  been  too  uncritical  rather  than 
overly  zealous  in  thi^  matter. 

But  as  I  collected  these  figures  on  the 
number  of  nominee;  we  have  confirmed 
in  the  first  100  day;;  and  as  I  pondered 
their  significance,  there  was  one  very 
striking  aspect  which  thrust  itself  to 
the  center  of  my  attention. 

As  I  reviewed  in  iny  mind  the  treat- 
ment accorded  the  Presidents  nominees 
or  those  whom  it  was  said  he  was  going 
to  propose,  it  occurr  Jd  to  me  that  most 


of  the  opposition  had  come  from  the 
President's  own  party  and  the  President's 
own  leaders. 

There  is  the  case  of  the  proposed 
nomination  of  Dr.  John  ICnowles  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for  health 
and  scientific  affairs.  I  am  told  that  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  wants  him.  I  have 
heard  that  the  President  thinks  well  of 
him. 

In  line  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska's admonition  "that  we  can  only 
go  so  far  as  Senators.  Then  we  must 
accord  to  the  President  those  things 
which  he  should  take  into  considera- 
tion as  President,"  should  his  name  not 
be  sent  to  the  Senate  and  confirmed? 

So  while  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
have  accorded  the  President,  in  almost 
every  case,  the  right  to  have  whomever 
he  proposes,  there  seems  to  be  some  dif- 
ficulUes  with  his  own  side  of  the  aisle. 
There  are  other  names  which  came  to 
my  mind  as  I  thought  about  this  matter. 
I  am  told  that  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Franklin  Long  to  head  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  was  blocked  by  leading 
Senators  from  the  President's  own  party. 
So  far  as  I  know  he  was  not  blocked  by 
those  from  this  side  of  the  aisle.  As  the 
President  said  yesterday  to  a  delegation 
of  scientists,  he  now  regrets  that  he  gave 
in  to  the  pressure. 

I  am  told  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion gave  very  serious  consideration  to 
continuing  the  services  of  Mr.  William 
J.  Driver  as  head  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration until  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party  objected  to  his  con- 
tinuation in  that  job. 

Mr.  Driver,  who  everyone  says  did  an 
admirable  job  as  head  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  was,  as  we  all  know,  pro- 
moted through  the  ranks  on  merit  to 
become  head  of  that  great  agency. 

Some  of  us  have  been  following  the 
advice  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
that  beyond  determining  that  a  nominee 
.has  certain  personal  attributes  and  no 
confiicts  of  interest  "it  is  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  determine  the  particular  type  of 
man  he  wants  in  the  position." 

But  it  appears  that  this  advice  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  not 
been  followed  from  his  own  side  of  the 
aisle. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
watch  with  continuing  interest  as  names 
come  to  the  Senate  or  fail  to  come  to 
the  Senate,  to  see  just  how  far  the  Presi- 
dent is  allowed  to  choose  those  he  wants 
to  work  with  him.  And  it  will  be  es- 
pecially interesting  to  note  who  it  is— 
those  from  this  side  of  the  aisle  or  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle— who  objects 
to  those  the  President  wants,  either  be- 
fore their  names  arrive  here  or  after 
their  names  arrive  here. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  voted 
against  only  one  nominee  in  every  9,829 
who  have  been  confirmed  since  the  first 
of  the  year. 

That,  I  submit,  adheres,  perhaps  more 
closely  than  it  should,  to  the  admonition 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  that  Sen- 
ators "have  a  limited  participation  in 
the  formation  of  the  Government  and 
that  applies  to  members  of  both  parties." 
This  Senator,  after  100  days  of  the 
new  administration,  can  say  that  it  ap- 
plies to  the  members  of  his  party.  Only 


the  Senator  from  Nebraska  can  tell  us 
if  it  equally  appUes  to  his  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 


CAMPUS  DISORDERS 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Alabama  are  shocked,  perplexed,  and 
disgusted  by  events  taking  place  on  many 
college  and  university  campuses  through- 
out the  Nation.  I  share  this  feeling  of 
deep  concern.  For  my  part,  I  am  fed  up 
not  only  with  campus  riots  but  also  with 
the  excuses,  evasions,  and  the  abdication 
of  responsibility  by  some  college  and 
university  administrators,  and  with  their 
mealymouthed  excuses  for  surrendering 
their  prerogatives  under  intimidation 
and  threats  of  force  and  violence  and 
disruption  by  revolutionaries. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  made  it  un- 
mistakably clear  that  Communists,  an- 
archists, and  other  disciples  of  violence 
are  playing  a  dominant  role  in  most  of 
these  disturbances.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  when 
this  Government,  which  pretends  to  a 
competence  to  regulate  our  daily  lives, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  suddenly 
rolls  over  and  plays  dead  when  it  comes 
to  doing  something  about  ridding  college 
campuses  of  hard-core  revolutionaries 
and  troublemakers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  much  faith  in 
the  commonsense  judgment  of  the  vast 
majority  of  college  and  university  ad- 
ministrators of  our  Nation.  And  I  have 
infinite  faith  in  the  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment  of  the  vast  majority 
of  college  students  throughout  our  Na- 
tion. But  administrators  must  assume  a 
responsibility. 

To  combat  these  rebellions,  the  college 
administrators  must  adopt  stern  meas- 
ures, call  in  the  police  where  necessary, 
expel  rioters,  and  show  the  rioters  that 
the  college  administration  and  not  the 
anarchists  are  ruiming  the  school.  Dis- 
loyal faculty  members  should  be  fired. 
Parents  should  warn  their  children  not 
to  participate  in  these  riots.  Students 
desiring  an  education  should  make  it 
clear  that  they  do  not  sympathize  with 
these  rebellions.  There  should  be  no  giv- 
ing in  to  demands  of  rioters. 

In  addition  thereto,  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  should  step  in — not  to  interfere 
in  the  administration  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  but  to  restore  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  administra- 
tor where  that  is  necessary,  by  ridding 
campuses  of  riot  leaders  who  conspire 
to  violate  and  who  do  violate  existing 
Federal  antiriot  statutes.  Yes,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Federal  statutes  are  being  violated 
and  the  Executive  has  a  duty  to  step  in 
and  enforce  the  law  and  let  the  ax  fall 
where  it  may,  on  student  riot  leaders  or 
on  faculty  riot  leaders,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  demand  action.  It  is  time  that  we  tell 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  get  off  its  collective 
hands  and  start  now — today — to  take 
steps  to  deny  public  assistance  to  stu- 
dent rioters.  It  is  time  that  we  demand 
that  the  Attorney  General  vigorously 
enforce  and  prosecute  violators  of  Fed- 
eral antiriot  legislation.  It  is  time  that 
the  Executive  demonstrate  forceful,  pos- 
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Itlve.  leadership  to  end  campus  rebel- 
lions, for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to 
college  and  university  administrators 
their  rightful  authority  over  their 
institutions. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  the 
imlversally  admired  Bob  Hope  has  con- 
tributed a  commonsense  commentary  on 
the  subject  of  campus  disorders.  His  re- 
marks were  made  in  a  commencement 
address  delivered  at  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  and  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  April  28,  1969. 
The  wisdom  of  his  remarks  and  their 
relevance  to  the  problem  under  discus- 
sion leads  me  to  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Use  Sense  in  Dissent,  Hope  Tells  Students 

Oxford,  Ohio  (UPI)  . — Comedian  Bob  Hope, 
addressing  commencement  exercises  at  Mi- 
ami University  here,  called  for  "sense  In  dis- 
sent." 

Hope  told  a  crowd  of  about  11,000  at  John 
D.  Mlllett  Assembly  Hall  yesterday,  "It's 
time  for  the  passive  majority  to  assert  itself, 
to  speak  up  and  say,  'We've  come  to  school 
for  an  education." 

"It's  also  time  for  teachers  to  say,  'We've 
come  here  to  teach  without  being  bullied, 
harassed  and  threatened.'  " 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  MIGRANT  WORK- 
ERS—A   NATIONAL   DISGRACE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  compelling  plight  of  migrant  labor- 
ers in  the  United  States  is  a  national  dis- 
grace that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
Ignore.  They  live  in  a  twilight  world  of 
hunger,  abject  poverty  and  lack  of  oppor- 
timity  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

More  than  115,000  migrant  farmwork- 
ers are  today  laboring  in  fields  across 
America.  That  number  will  swell  to  al- 
most a  quarter  million  as  summer  ap- 
proaches, and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1  million  people — men,  women  and 
children — will  have  been  so  employed. 
They  will  work  in  all  of  the  States  and 
will  harvest  the  crops  that  will  feed 
Americans  for  the  coming  year.  They 
and  frequently  their  wives  and  children 
engage  in  the  hardest  sort  of  "back 
breaking"  manual  labor. 

Migrant  farm  laborers  work  an  aver- 
age of  85  days  a  year  and  they  average 
a  meager  total  salary  of  only  $922.  Their 
pitiful  income  is  in  shabby  contrast  to 
the  average  earnings  of  American  factory 
workers.  Clothing  and  food  consume  all 
of  their  meager  paychecks  and  more. 

In  my  State  of  Ohio  more  than  33,000 
migrant  workers  labor  in  24  counties 
from  May  through  November.  For  the 
most  part,  they  harvest  tomatoes  and 
sugar  beets  working  long  hours  on  their 
hands  and  knees  for  the  lowest  wages 
paid  to  any  sizable  economic  group  in 
the  State.  They  work  an  average  of  92 
days  and  earn  an  average  of  but  $980  a 
year. 

In  all,  nationwide,  more  than  2  million 
men,  women,  and  children  are  caught 
in  this  dismal  web  of  poverty  and  degra- 
dation in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

The  real  crime  is  what  such  an  exist- 
ence does  to  the  children  of  these  hap- 


less, helpless  men  and  women.  There  is 
no  one  to  care  for  them  while  their 
parents  are  toiling  in  the  fields,  so  many 
of  them  work  also.  Being  constantly  on 
the  move,  the  children  cannot  stay  long 
enough  in  one  place  to  receive  an  ade- 
quate education.  Thirty  percent  of  all  mi- 
grant children  have  less  than  8  years  of 
education ;  40  percent,  less  than  1 1  years. 
If  they  survive  their  early  childhood  they 
are  virtually  doomed  to  repeating  the 
dismal  life  of  their  parents. 

The  fact  is  that  17  percent  of  migrant 
workers  today  are  functional  illiterates. 
Half  are  under  25  years  of  age  and  one- 
fourth  of  them  are  between  14  and  17. 
Because  of  their  youth  or  lack  of  educa- 
tion, most  migrant  workers  and  their 
youngsters  have  no  awareness  or  interest 
in  the  political  process.  They  move  from 
county  to  county,  and  from  State  to 
State.  They  have  no  representatives  or 
senators  in  the  State  legislatures  or  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  whom  they  can  turn  for 
help.  Theirs  are  the  unheard  voices  of 
misery  and  despair. 

Unlike  most  other  labor  groups  in  our 
Nation  agricultural  migrant  workers  are 
totally  lacking  in  either  political  or  eco- 
nomic power.  In  contrast  to  the  economic 
and  political  weakness  of  the  migrant 
workers  and  their  families  stands  the 
economic  and  political  power  of  the  agri- 
cultural growers  and  processors  who  pur- 
chase their  labor.  Further  legislation  by 
this  Congress  is  necessary  to  attempt  to 
equalize  these  two  groups. 

In  the  past,  only  local  remedies  were 
sought.  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  organizations  have  in  many  in- 
stances acted  to  aid  these  people.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  great  number  of 
migrant  workers  and  because  of  their 
constant  movement  their  plight  is  a  na- 
tional problem  of  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

While  the  Congress  has  enacted  legis- 
lation to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems 
afflicting  these  people,  additional  action 
must  be  taken  to  allow  them  and  their 
children  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  our 
society. 

Rrst  and  foremost,  migrant  workers 
urgently  require  coverage  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  They  must 
have  the  right  to  utilize  the  collective 
bargaining  process  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  status  as  industrial 
workers  have  for  more  than  30  years. 

In  many  localities  there  are  legal  re- 
strictions against  providing  public  serv- 
ices to  nonresidents,  therefore,  barring 
the  migrant  farmer  and  his  family  from 
most  of  the  health  and  welfare  services 
offered  to  other  citizens.  One  worker  at 
an  Ohio  camp  had  a  child  who  was  seri- 
ously ill.  He  was  told  by  local  welfare  of- 
ficials to  take  the  child  to  a  public  clinic 
which  was  open  only  on  Thursday  and 
Friday.  Unfortimately,  the  child  was 
dying  on  Saturday. 

One  of  the  most  critical  needs  of  the 
migrant  agricultural  worker  and  his 
family  is  for  decent  housing  and  sanita- 
tion. Programs  must  be  developed  to  as- 
sist in  the  construction  of  adequate  hous- 
ing facilities  for  these  workers  and  their 
dependents. 

The  migrant  worker  faces  unemploy- 
ment with  no  reser\'e  in  the  form  of  im- 
employment    compensation    which    the 


industrial  worker  has  long  taken  for 
granted.  Our  unemployment  insurance 
laws  must  be  amended  to  provide  benefits 
for  workers  employed  on  large  commer- 
cial farms. 

At  the  present  time  a  farmworker  is 
eligible  for  social  security  if  he  receives 
$150  in  cash  wages  from  his  employer 
during  the  year  or  if  he  works  for  the 
same  employer  for  cash  wEiges  for  20  days 
or  more  during  the  year.  Because  of  their 
constant  movement,  short  periods  of  em- 
ployment, and  low  rate  of  compensation, 
most  migrant  workers  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  to  be  eligible  for  social  se- 
ciu-ity  benefits.  Our  social  security  law 
should  be  amended  by  reducing  from 
$150  to  $50  the  amount  which  must  be 
earned  from  a  single  employer  each  year 
by  farmworkers.  In  that  one  act  social 
security  benefits  would,  thereby  be  ex- 
tended to  500,000  farmworkers,  the  great 
majority  of  them  migrant  laborers. 

Mr.  President,  while  these  proposals 
recognize  the  problems  of  migrant  work- 
ers and,  to  some  degree,  will  correct  their 
wretched  working  and  living  conditions, 
they  by  no  means  completely  solve  tlie 
problem  of  bringing  the  living  standard 
of  these  forgotten  people  to  the  level  en- 
joyed by  most  other  Americans. 

In  this  Congress,  as  in  previous  Con- 
gresses, leadership  in  this  task  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams). I  am  proud  to  be  cosponsor  of 
legislative  proposals  which  he  has  In- 
troduced to  cure  many  of  the  ills  afflict- 
ing migrant  workers. 

If  these  proposals  are  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, we  will  have  removed  a  system  of 
virtual  peonage  from  our  society.  In 
doing  so  America  will  once  again  prove 
that  it  is  a  nation  where  no  one  is  for- 
gotten, where  the  young  have  faith  and 
their  elders  have  hope. 


S.  2014— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL- 
FOOD  STAMP  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for  4 
months,  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs  have  been  study- 
ing the  problem  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition in  the  United  States.  Tliis  study 
long  overdue,  is  being  carried  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  committee  is  in- 
structed by  the  Senate  to  complete  its 
work  and  make  its  final  recommenda- 
tions before  the  end  of  this  year.  This 
kind  of  careful  investigation  is  essential 
to  the  development  of  a  full  food  pro- 
gram adequate  to  the  Nation's  needs. 
There  are.  however,  certain  steps  we  can 
take  now  to  reduce  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion while  the  committee  continues  its 
studies. 

We  have  already  seen  more  than 
enough  to  know  that  many  Americans 
are  hungry  now.  They  have  been  himgry 
for  years.  We  can  wait  until  the  end  of 
the  year  for  final  recommendations 
which  would  doubtless  mean  a  delay  un- 
til 1971  before  we  actually  had  an  ef- 
fective program  in  operation.  But  if  we 
wait,  we  should  know  the  price  of  wait- 
ing. Thousands  of  youngsters  will  con- 
tinue to  die  at  birth,  many  thousands 
more  will  suffer  irreparable  brain  damage 
and  stunted  overall  growth.  The  ines- 
capable fact  is  that  millions  of  our  fel- 
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low  citizens  ar^  caught  in  the  grip  of 
malnutrition  now.  The  cost  to  our  society 
In  blighted  Uvea,  In  billions  of  dollars  of 
lost  manpower,  in  more  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  chronic  welfare  costs— these  costs 
and  others  too  Ttast  even  to  estimate  are 
weakening  both  imr  economy  and  our  so- 
cial fabric.  We  cjannot  afford  any  longer 
the  high  cost  of  inalnutrition.  Considera- 
tions both  of  economy  and  morality  de- 
mand that  we  t4ke  steps  now  to  put  an 
end  to  this  enoftnous  waste  of  life  and 
treasure.  i 

^  There  is  one  ovierriding  cause  of  hunger 
ahd    malnutritioin— inadequate    income 
Eight  million  Americans  now  live  In  fam- 
ilies whose  total !  income,  including  wel- 
fare payments,  i^  less  than  half  the  Fed- 
eral   poverty   le\^el    and    less   than   the 
amount   which   ijheir   own   Government 
estimates  they  n^ed  to  meet  their  food 
needs  alone.  Some  of  these  8  million— no 
one   knows   how   many— are   servpd   by 
present  food  proframs.  None  are  served 
adequately.  Soma  scavenge  or  beg-  they 
are  all  undemourjshed.  Surely  it  requires 
no  further  study  io  discern  that  a  person 
who  doesjiot  havfe  enough  money  to  buy 
food  is  going  hunkry.  Such  people  live  in 
every  part  of  ouif  country.  They  live  in 
urban  ghettos  whfere  high  rents  and  low 
welfare    payment    squeeze    the    food 
budget.   They   lai^guish   on  our   Indian 
reservations  or  iii  Alaska.  They  live  in 
migrant  labor  cadps  where  backbreaking 
toil  brmgs  them  Iwages  far  too  low  to 
provide   a   diet   adequate   to   the   hard 
physical  labor  which  they  must  perform 
They  live  in  Appa  achia  where  a  chang- 
mg  economy  has  |leprived  them  of  jobs 
and   money.   And  i  they   live  all   over   a 
nation  whose  social  security  payments 
are  so  low  that  its  elderly  citizens  are 
often  malnourishe^. 

Our  present  first  line  defense  against 
this  most  fundaniental  cause  of  mal- 
nutrition, lack  of  liioney  to  purchase  nu- 
tritious food,  is  th^  food  stamp  program 
Unfortunately  thii  defense  is  far  too 
thin.  In  theory,  thfe  food  budget  supple- 
ments which  it  provides  are  aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  problem  of  insufficient  in- 
come. In  fact,  thei  existing  food  stamp 
program  is  itself  s|uffering  from  under- 
nourishment. It  eiicourages  the  poor  to 
^dren  may  receive  the 
»  badly  need,  then 
the  rocks  of  legis- 

-    „...  trigid   administration 

and  penurious  appropriations. 

To  correct  these  major  deflciencies  in 
our  food  stamp  program  I  am  today  in- 

^«^i°*J^^  ^°°^  Stamp  Reform  Act 
of  1969.  This  bill  *rm  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964 1  so  that  it  can  pro- 
vide a  much  more  Adequate  diet  for  the 
hungry  and  malnourished  among  Amer- 
ica's poor.  I 
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American  citizen  must  go  hungry  while 
our  studies  continue. 

It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress   that    the    food    stamp    program 
should    safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being"  of  the  Nation's  poor  by  providing 
mem  with  "adequate  levels  of  nutrition  " 
This  is  one  "safeguard"  system  that  is 
desperately  needed  for  the  Nation's  se- 
curity and  for  the  proper  functioning 
of  our  citizenry.  Yet.  gearings  before  the 
select  committee  have  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  food  stamp  program  does 
not  effectuate  this  policy.  Studies  con- 
ducted by  both  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  the  Public  Health  Service  have 
shown  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  those  requiring  food  assistance  are 
not  reached  by  the  food  stamp  program 
and  that  those  who  are  reached  still  are 
iiot  afforded  the  resources  necessary  to 
purchase  a  mlnimimi  adequate  diet 

The  reasons  for  this  failure  are  not 
hard  to  find.  Any  program  which  hopes 
to  provide  adequate  levels  of  nutrition 
for  those  in  need  must  meet  three  ob- 
vious requirements.  The  present  program 
meets  none  of  these. 

The  first  of  these  requirements  is  that 
benefits  should  be  provided  on  the  basis 
of   need.   Under   the   present   program 
benefits  depend  on  whether  or  not  a 
hungry  person  happens  to  live  in  a  coun- 
ty where  local  officials  have  requested 
the  program.  The  Pood  Stamp  Reform 
Act  wUl  eliminate  the  patent  Inequity  of 
this  situation.  It  will  strongly  encourage 
local  officials  to  operate  a  food  stamp 
program,  but  where  the  need  is  clear 
and  where  local  officials  will  not  accept 
or  properly  administer  a  program,  it  will 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  private  local  agencies  or  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  operate  the  needed 
program. 

The  second  obvious  requirement  of  any 
effective  food  stamp  program  Is  that 
stamps  be  provided  at  a  cost  which  the 
poor  can  pay.  Under  the  present  program 
we  ask  a  poor  family  to  pay  30  to  50  per- 
cent of  Its  meager  income  for  food 
stamps,  and  we  require  this  payment  in 
an  "all  or  nothing"  monthly  or  twice- 
monthly  lump  sum.  This  requirement  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  17  percent  of 
personal  income  which  the  average 
American  pays  in  small  installments  each 
time  he  goes  to  the  grocery  store  These 
unrealistic  purchase  requirements  are  a 
major  factor  in  the  abysmal  participation 
rates  which  are  characteristic  of  our 
existing  food  stamp  program. 

The  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  will  cor- 
rect this  problem  by  providing  stamps 
at  a  price  which  poor  famUies  can  afford 
by  providing  free  stamps  for  those  whose 
mcomes  are  so  low  they  cannot  begin  to 
meet  their  food  needs,  and  by  permitting 
families  to  purchase  less  than  a  full 
month's  supply  of  stamps  at  times  and 
places  convenient  to  them. 

The  third  prerequisite  to  an  effective 
food  stamp  program  is  that  it  must  en- 
able those  who  do  participate  to  purchase 
an  adequate  diet.  Under  present  regula- 
tions the  very  poorest  of  our  citizens  are 
entitled  to  less  than  half  the  stamps 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  it- 
self says  they  need  In  order  to  obtain  a 
healthy  diet. 
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The  Agriculture  Department  has  es- 
tablished the  cost  of  a  low-budget  diet 
at  about  $1  a  day  for  each  person  In  a 
four-member  family.  The  Army  feeds 
each  of  its  men  in  uniform  ac  a  cost  of 
$1.32  a  day.  Yet  the  members  of  a  food 
stamp  family  of  four  with  an  income  of 
less  than  $60  a  month  are  expected  to 
eat  for  50  cents  a  day. 

Worse  yet,  we  discriminate  against  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  The  same  food  stamp 
famUy  is  allowed  83  cents  per  person 
each  day  if  its  income  is  $320  a  month 
The  poorer  the  family,  the  less  it  Is  en- 
titled to  eat.  The  Food  Stamp  Reform 
Act  will  guarantee  that  every  parUcipant 
in  the  program  receives  stamps  equal  In 
value  to  the  cost  of  purchasing  a  low- 
cost  diet.  This  will  insure  that  every  par- 
ticipant has  the  opportunity  to  eat  prop- 
erly and  wiU  end  the  grossly  unjust  as- 
sumption that  the  very  poor  can  nourish 
themselves  with  less  than  half  the  food 
required  by  the  moderately  poor 

Mr.  President,  the  authors  of  the  food 
stamp  program  promised  that  It  would 
be  a  'safeguard"  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  American  citizen.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  fulfill  this  promise  by  building  a 
truly  effective  food  aid  program  around 
the  basically  sound  concept  of  stamps  as 
a  supplement  to  the  family  food  budget 
I   am   well   aware   that   the   reforms 
which  I  propose  do  not  come  free  Safe- 
guard systems  never  do.  But  the  cost  of 
continued  malnutrition  is  far  greater 
I  have  no  doubt  that  even  on  a  dollar 
and  cents  basis,  it  is  costing  us  at  least 
10  times  as  much  to  perpetuate  mal- 
nutrition  as  it  would  cost  to  end  it 

Until  last  week  I  hoped  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  shared  this  belief  I 
was  encouraged  by  the  President's  state- 
ment that  "this  administration  will  never 
turn  its  back  on  the  growing  needs  of 
the  American  people."  by  his  promise  of 
vigorous,    innovative"    action    against 
hunger,  and  by  Secretary  Hardin's  state- 
ment that  "we  cannot  accept  hunger  as 
a  way  of  life  for  mUlions  of  our  people  " 
I  had  hoped  that  the  administration's 
verbal  commitment  to  the  battle  against 
hunger  would  be  followed  by  strong  new 
programs  and  funds  to  combat  hunger 
But  now  we  find  no  new  initiatives  and 
not  a  single  additional  dollar  for  the 
hungry  in  the  President's  new  budget  We 
find  only  the  barest  nod  to  the  hungry— 
an  Increase  of  $15  million  for  nutrition 
aides  to  teach  the  poor  what  to  eat  But 
not  one  additional  dollar  to  help  the  poor 
secure  the  food  they  need 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  budgetary  prob- 
^ms  faced  by  the  President.  I  agree  that 
peace  and  an  end  to  infiatlon  should  be 
top  pnonty  problems.  I  have  devoted  mv 
major  energies  in  the  Senate  for  6  yeare 
arguing  that  peace  must  be  our  first  pri- 
ority. I  recognize,  too,  that  runaway  in- 
flation could  render  Increases  in  spend- 
ing for  social  welfare  meaningless   But 
1  see  no  reason  whatever  why  these  con- 
siderations need  deter  us  from  providing 
inimedlate  assistance  to  any  American 
who  IS  unable  to  feed  his  family  property 
Certainly  our  first  objective,   peace' 
need  not  absorb  the  funds  needed  to  com- 
bat malnutrition.  An  administration  ded- 
icated to  peace  can  and  should  reduce 
military  expenditures  by  at  least  $10  bU- 
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lion  this  year.  Some  of  these  cuts  can  be 
made  in  Vietnam,  where  a  less  aggressive 
strategy  looking  toward  a  political  solu- 
tion of  the  war  would  free  billions  of 
dollars. 

But  more  important,  these  cuts  must 
be  made  in  the  endlessly  expensive  mili- 
tary hardware  which  the  Pentagon  de- 
mands every  year.  Unless  we  are  willing 
to  curb  the  Pentagon's  insatiable  dollar 
lust,  we  will  find  that  every  penny  now 
being  spent  in  Vietnam  has  gone  to  sat- 
isfy the  military's  craving  for  ever  newer, 
more  costly,  and  highly  doubtful  weap- 
ons systems.  Nothing  in  Mr.  Nixon's  new 
budget  is  more  depressing  than  the  fact 
that  80  percent  of  the  modest  reduction 
he  has  recommended  in  Vietnam  ex- 
penditures will  be  absorbed  by  new  de- 
fense projects.  A  continuation  of  this 
trend  will  be  disastrous.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  long  delayed  arms  talks  could 
be  encouraged  and  our  domestic  needs 
met  if  we  would  put  an  end  to  excessive 
military  expenditures.  Such  a  budget 
would  be  taken  as  earnest  of  our  ex- 
pressed desire  for  peace.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  free  moneys  which  could 
go  to  feed  our  hungry  citizens. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  our  Nation  can 
afford  11  trips  to  the  moon,  a  new  multi- 
billion  dollar  manned  bomber,  and  a  du- 
bious anti-ballistic-missile  system,  but 
that  we  cannot  afford  a  penny  more  to 
feed  hungry  children  because  this  would 
cause  inflation?  This  is  nothing  less  than 
disgraceful— the  use  of  the  threat  of  in- 
flation to  persuade  a  person  who  is  suf- 
fering from  hunger  to  wait  a  few  more 
years  for  food.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the 
budget  which  President  Nixon  has  sent 
us  taxes  the  middle  income  citizen  and 
denies  our  poor  the  help  they  need  while 
preserving  an  $80  billion  defense  budget 
with  all  its  inflationary  pressures. 

In  1968  the  average  American  was 
taxed  $402.08  for  arms.  This  same  Amer- 
ican was  taxed  $2.52  to  provide  food  and 
nutrition  for  his  fellow  citizens.  Can  it 
really  be  argued  that  the  military  is  more 
than  150  times  as  important  to  our  se- 
curity and  well-being  as  an  adequate  diet 
for  our  citizens? 

After  years  of  rising  welfare  costs  and 
near  rebellion  in  our  cities,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  tragic  connection  between  in- 
fant malnutrition  and  adult  dependency 
is  increasingly  clear,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  military  preparedness  alone  can 
never  guarantee  a  nation's  security.  I 
fear,  Mr.  President,  that  the  United 
States  is  falling  into  a  trap  which  has 
brought  down  some  of  history's  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  empires — a  trap 
set  by  overdependence  on  armed  force  at 
the  expense  of  social  justice.  A  nation 
which  falls  into  this  trap  will  find  itself 
drained  of  the  resources  required  to  pre- 
serve its  true  sources  of  greatness  and 
strength. 

An  end  to  hunger  in  America  will  not 
guarantee  this  Nation's  security.  But  an 
end  to  hunger  which  stunts  the  growth 
of  our  poor  children,  robbing  them  and 
us  of  their  full  potential,  will  increase  our 
security  and  preserve  our  future  far  more 
than  additional  billions  of  dollars  for  du- 
bious military  hardware  or  ill-fated  ven- 
tures into  the  affairs  of  the  people  of 
Asia. 

The  food  stamp  reforms  which  I  am 


introducing  today  will  increase  the  cost 
of  the  food  stamp  program  by  about  $1.5 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1970.  making  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  approximately 
$1.8  billion.  Of  this  $1.5  billion  would  go 
to  provide  free  food  stamps  for  families 
earning  less  than  two- thirds  the  cost  of 
purchasing  a  minimum  adequate  diet. 
There  are  presently  5.2  million  Ameri- 
cans living  In  such  families.  The  least  we 
can  do  is  provide  an  adequate  diet  for 
these  millions  whose  yearly  income  is 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  $960— $80  a 
month— for  a  family  of  four.  This  I  sub- 
mit Is  a  minimum  prerequisite  to  any 
serious  attack  on  hunger.  Anyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  costs  of  providing  hous- 
ing, clothing,  medical  care,  and  all  the 
other  needs  of  a  growing  family,  knows 
that  $80  a  month  cannot  possibly  cover 
these  needs  and  still  leave  anything  for 
food. 

The  other  $300  million  the  bill  would 
require  during  fiscal  1970  would  go  to 
raise  the  face  value  of  stamps  issued  to 
all  participants  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  cost  of  purchasing  a  minimum  ade- 
quate diet.  This,  too.  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
minimal  requirement  of  any  serious  effort 
to  end  malnutrition. 

In  future  yeers.  the  remaining  partici- 
pants, those  who  will  still  be  required 
to  pay  for  their  stamps,  will  be  charged 
as  much  for  their  stamps  as  they  can 
realistically  afford  to  pay.  If  we  are  to 
take  all  that  they  can  afford  to  spend 
for  food,  then  surely  we  must  provide  In 
return  stamps  which  will  permit  them 
to  fill  their  minimum  food  needs.  The 
inability  of  the  existing  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  meet  these  minimum  needs  is 
one  of  Its  most  serious  failures.  If  we 
perpetuate  this  failure  we  will  guaran- 
tee continued  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

There  is  just  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
nutrition  requires  food  and  that  food 
costs  money.  It  is  this  hard  fact  which 
some  weeks  ago  led  me  to  label  the  pres- 
ent administration's  reported  $100  mil- 
lion food  plan  "halfhearted  tinkering 
with  the  needs  of  the  poor."  Now  we 
find  that  the  administration  has  cut  this 
reported  $100  million  package  to  $15  mil- 
lion. 

I  very  much  hor^e  that  President  Nixon 
will  eventually  present  a  food  aid  pro- 
gram which  faces  the  hard  reality  of 
cost.  My  plan  is  neither  the  only,  nor  the 
full  answer  to  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  I  will  be  the  first  to 
support  any  vigorous,  innovative  food 
assistance  effort  which  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  hungry  citizens. 
I  am  not  we<lded  to  the  specifics  of  my 
bill  or  to  having  my  name  on  any  bill, 
but  I  am  wedded  to  the  belief  that  we 
must  open  a  serious  attack  on  hunger 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  explanation  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1969.  a  section-by- 
sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill,  and  the  text 
of  the  bill,  which  I  sent  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  brief 
explanation,  the  section-by-section 
analysis,  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


The  bill  (8.  2014)  to  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  and  other  acts,  to 
provide  adequate  food  and  nutrition 
among  low-income  households,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2014 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Pood  Stamp  Reform 
Act  of  1969 

Sec.  2.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 1  Section  2  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress,  In  order  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  that  the  Nation's  abundance 
of  food  should  be  utilized  cooperatively  by 
the  States,  the  Federal  Government,  local 
governmental  units,  and  other  agencies  to 
the  maximum  extent  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  well  being  of  the  Nation's  population 
and  provide  adequate  levels  of  food  con- 
sumption and  nutrition  among  low  income 
households.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
increased  utilization  of  foods  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  adequate  levels  of  food 
consumption  and  nutrition  will  tend  to 
cause  the  distribution  in  a  beneficial  manner 
of  our  agricultural  abundances  and  will 
strengthen  our  agricultural  economy,  as  well 
as  result  in  more  orderly  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  food.  To  effectuate  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a 
food  stamp  program,  which  will  permit  those 
households  with  low  incomes  to  receive  a 
share  of  the  Nation's  food  abundance  suffi- 
cient to  provide  them  with  adequate  levels  of 
food  consumption  and  nutrition.  Is  herein 
authorized." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
to  read  as  follows : 

"The  term  'food'  also  means  such  products 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary for  personal  cleanliness,  hygiene  and 
home  sanitation." 

(3)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  3  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( J )  The  term  State'  means  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Faciflc  Trust 
Territories." 

(4>  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  formulate  and  admin- 
ister a  food  stamp  program  under  which  eligi- 
ble households  within  a  State  will  be  pro- 
vided with  coupon  allotments  of  sufficient 
monetary  value  to  enable  them  to  purchase  a  ■ 
nutritionally  adequate  diet.  Such  program 
shall  be  carried  out  in  any  State  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  appropriate  State  agency  of  such 
State  or  pursuant  to  section  15(c)  of  this 
Act." 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  Secretary 
from  distributing  federally  owned  foods,  un- 
der any  other  federally  authorized  program, 
to  households  In  any  area  in  which  a  food 
stamp  program  Is  in  effect." 

(6>  Section  5  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sk:.  5.  (a)  Participation  In  the  food 
stamp  program  shall  be  limited  to  thoae 
households  whose  Income  Is  determined,  as 
provided  In  this  subsection,  to  be  Insuffi- 
cient to  permit  them  to  purchase  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet.  The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe,  not  less  often  than  once  a  year, 
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of  Individuals;  but 
mum  Income  level 
tary  be  less  for 
times  the  amounlj 
nutritionally  adc 
provided  In  sectloi 
scribing  minlmui 


the  minimum  levbl  of  Income  a  boiisehold 
must  have  In  ord^  to  purchase  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  dletj  for  the  members  of  such 
household  and  be  financially  able  to  meet  the 
other  normal  living  expenses  of  a  household. 
He  shall  prescrlbei  such  level  of  Income  for 
households    composed    of    varying    numbers 
in  no  case  shall  the  mlnl- 
prescrlbed  by  the  Secre- 
ly  household  than  three 
necessary  to  purchase  a 
late    diet    determined    as 
7(a)  of  this  Act.  In  pre- 
Income  levels  for  house- 
holds  under   this  Isubsectlon   the   Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  such  relevant 

- appropriate  but  may  not 

consider   the   avallkbility  or  expected   avail- 
ability  of   appropriations    to   carry   out   this 
Act.   Any  household  with   an  Income   below 
the  minimum   levi   prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary  for   a   household   of   comparable   size 
shall  be  eligible  td  participate  in   the  food 
stamp   program.    Notwithstanding   the   fore- 
going  provisions   o|r   this   subsection,   If   the 
Secretary  determintes  that  funds  are  Insuf- 
ficient for   the   flsoal   year   ending   June   30, 
1970.  to  permit  an  |  increase  In  participation 
In  the  food  stamp  arogram  by  eligible  house- 
holds  whose    Income    is    greater    than    two- 
thirds  of  Jhe  current  amount  necessary   to 
purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
(7(a)   of  this  Act)l  he  may,  by  regulation, 
limit  the  niunber  qt  such  households  which 
may  participate  In  [the  program  in  such  fls- 
int  that  funds  are  avall- 
\e  shall  the  participation 
be    discontinued    under 
authority  of  this  sehtence  If  such  hoiisehold 
is  participating  In  the  program. 

"(b)  In  complying  with  the  limitation  on 
participation  set  ibrth  In  subsection  (a) 
above,  each  State  agency  shall  establish 
standards  to  detemilne  the  eUglblUty  of  ap- 
plicant households.  Isuch  standards  shall  In- 
clude Income  llmltallons  consistent  with  the 
minimum  income  levels  determined  by  the 
State  agency  to  be  tihe  minimum  Income  re- 
quired to  enable  elifelble  households  to  pur- 
chase an  adequate  idiet  at  prices  currently 
prevailing  In  the  political  subdivision  served 
by  the  State  agency  br  with  the  minimum  in- 
come levels  for  ellgllile  households  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  un<ier  subsection  ( a )  of  this 
section,  whichever  iiilnlmum  income  level  is 
higher.  Such  standards  shall  also  place  a  lim- 
:es  to  be  allowed  eligible 
limitations  shall  apply 
realized  from  such  re- 
,y  Income  which  might 
be  realized  through  liquidation  of  such  re- 
sources. The  standalrds  of  eUglblHty  to  be 
'or  the  food  stamp  pro- 
to  the  approval  of  the 
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cal  year  to  the  ext 
able;  but  In  no  ca 
of    any    household 


Itatlon  on  the  resou 
households,  but  sue 
to  the  Income,  If  an 
sources  and  not  to 


used  by  each  State 
gram  shall  be  subj 
Secretary. 

"(c)   Minimum    l4come 
scribed  under  this 
annually  to  reflect 


limitations    pre- 
lection shall  be  revised 
.y  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  living,  as  determihed  on  the  basis  of  the 
Consumer    Price    In«lex    (all    items    United 
published  monthly  by 
Statistics,  Department 


States  city  average) 
the  Bureau  of  Labo: 
of  Labor." 

(7)  Section  6  Is 
end  thereof  a  new 


iended  by  adding  at  the 
iubsectlon  as  follows: 
"(d)  Any  hoxisehald  making  application 
for  the  benefits  of  tnls  Act  shall  t>e  certified 
for  eligibility  solely  ^y  execution  of  an  affi- 
davit, In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, by  the  mempers  of  such  household 
making  application,  tf  an  error  Is  found  In 
In  the  Income  level  s|>eclfled  In  the  affidavit, 
the  level  of  assistance  to  which  such  house- 
hold Is  entitled  shal^  be  properly  adjusted 
In  accordance  with  the  standards  of  this  Act 
and  regulations  Issu^  thereunder  and  no 
further  penalty  of  ant  kind  shall  be  Imposed 
on  any  member  of  8U(  h  household." 


(8)   Subsections  (a 


are  amended  to  read  i  s  follows 


and  (b)   of  section  7 


"(a)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  al- 
lotment which  Is  Issued  to  any  household  cer- 
tified as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program  shall   be  not  lees   than  an 
amount  necessary  to  purchase  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  for  the  members  of  such 
household.   The  amount  necessary   to  pur- 
chase a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  for  house- 
holds composed  of  varying  numbers  of  in- 
dividuals shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  shall   be  revised  annually   by   the 
Secretary  when  necessary  to  reflect  any  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  living   (determined  as 
provided  In  section  5(c)  of  this  Act).  In  de- 
termining the  amount  necessary  to  purchase 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  for  any  house- 
hold the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion such  relevant  factors  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate  but  may  not  consider   the   avail- 
ability or  expected  availability  of  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  this  Act.  In  no  event  shall 
the  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necesasry  to  purchase  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet  for  a  household  be  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  $120  a  month  for  a  household 
composed  of  four  persons.  A  household  may. 
If  it  so  elects,  purchase  any  amount  of  cou- 
pons less  than  the  full  coupon  allotment  It  Is 
entitled   to  purchase.   The   amount   charged 
any  household  for  any  portion  of  a  coupon 
allotment  less   than   the  full   coupon  allot- 
ment shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  charged  such  household  for  the  full 
coupon  allotment  as  such  portion  of  the  full 
coupon  allotment  bears  to  the  full  coupon 
allotment   such    household   was   entitled    to 
purchase. 

"(b)   Households    shall    be   charged    such 
portion  of  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  al- 
lotment Issued  to  them  as  Is  determined  to 
be  equivalent  to  their  normal  expenditure 
for  food,  except  that  ( 1 )  any  eligible  house- 
hold whose  Income  Is  less  than  two-thirds 
the  current  amount   necessary  to   purchase 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  7(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  charged  any  amount  for  such 
coupon  aUotment;    (2)    any  eligible  house- 
hold   whose    Income    Is    less    than    the    full 
amount  necessary  to  purchase  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary   under    section    7(a)    of    this    Act    but 
greater  than  two-thirds  such  amount  shall 
not,  after  June  30,  1970,  be  charged  for  such 
coupon  allotment  an  amount  greater  thau 
an  amount  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the  In- 
come of  such  household:  and  (3)  in  no  case 
after  June  30,  1971,  shall  any  eUglble  house- 
hold be  charged  an  amount  greater  than  an 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  In- 
come of  such   household   for  such   coupon 
allotment.    The    Secretary    shall    impleme:it 
the  provisions  of  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  prior  to  the  dates  spec- 
ified therein   to  the  extent  that  funds  are 
available  for  such  purpose." 

(9)   Section  10(a)   is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  • 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  footi  stamp  program 
shall  be  administered  to  insure  that  partici- 
pants are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  receive 
at  schools,  at  approve*)  retail  food  stores.  In 
their  homes,  or  at  other  appropriate  places 
convenient  to  parUclpants  such  InstrucUon 
and  counseling  as  will  best  asstxre  that  they 
are  able  to  use  their  increased  purchasing 
power  to  obtain  those  nutritious  foods  most 
Ukely  to  insure  that  they  receive  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  also  be  administered  to  Insure  that 
all  households  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
program  are  Informed  of  Its  existence  and 
given  such  assistance  as  may  be  required  to 
enable  them  to  make  application  for  the 
benefits  of  this  Act.  In  addition  to  such  steps 
as  may  be  taken  administratively,  the  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  existing  Federal,  State, 
local,  or  private  agencies  which  carry  out  in- 
formaUonal   and   educational   programs   for 


consumers  shall  be  enlisted  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  nutrition  counseling  and  home 
economics  services  for  eligible  low-income 
households  using  such  authortUes  as  may 
be  available  to  the  Secretary,  or  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  private  agenclee.  The  Secretary 
is  specifically  authorized  to  use  the  educa- 
tional potential  of  the  naUonal  school  lunch 
program  and  its  extension  to  Introduce  bet- 
ter eating  patterns  and  better  nutrition  to 
eligible  households  under  this  Act." 

(10)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  lo  is 
amended  by  striking  everything  following 
the  colon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

•■Provided,  That  the  State  agency  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  clauses  (2) 
and  (3)   of  section  10(e)   of  this  Act." 

(11)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  10  is 
amended  by  striking  "(3) "  and  "(4) "  and  to- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)"  and  "(6)"  re- 
spectively, and  by  striking  clause  (2)  'and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  that  the  State  agency  shall  make 
every  possible  effort  to  Insure  that  all  house- 
holds who  meet  the  eligibility  requirements 
set  forth  in  this  Act  are  certified  to  partici- 
pate in  the  food  stamp  program;  (3)  that 
the  State  agency  shall  arrange  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  coupons  to  eligible  households  and 
for  the  collection  of  sums  required  from  eli- 
gible households  as  payment  therefor 
through  the  facilities  of  United  States  Poet 
Offices  directly  or  by  mall,  through  the  facil- 
ities of  participating  retail  food  stores  or  in 
such  manner  as  shall  ijest  Insure  participa- 
tion of  eligible  households." 

(12)  Subeectlon  (f)  of  section  10  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  in 
the  administration  of  the  program  In  any 
area  there  Is  a  faUure  by  the  State  agency 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
with  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  or 
with  the  State  plan  of  operation  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  he  shall  Inform  such  State 
agency  of  such  failure  and  If  such  failure  is 
not  immediately  corrected  he  shall  directly 
administer  the  program  In  such  area  or 
administer  It  through  any  private  nonprofit 
organization  or  through  any  Federal,  State, 
or  county  agency  he  deems  appropriate." 

(13)  Section  14  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  No  person  shall  be  charged  with  a 
violation  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulation 
Issued  thereunder  or  of  any  State  plan  of 
operation  on  the  basis  of  any  statements  or 
information  contained  in  an  affidavit  filed 
pursuant  to  section  6(d)  of  this  Act." 

(14)  The  second  sentence  of  section  15(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "In  subsection 
(b)  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)." 

(15)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  15  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
to  the  State  agency  of  a  State  any  amount 
not  exceeding  the  total  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  administrative  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  In  any  political  subdivision  If  he  de- 
termines that  such  payment  Is  necessary  to 
enable  such  political  subdivision  to  conduct 
a  food  stamp  program  for  eligible  households 
living  In  such  political  subdivisions." 

(16)  Section  15  is  further  amended  by 
adiing  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  In 
any  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  to  ad- 
minister a  food  stamp  program  in  such  polit- 
ical suodivislon  through  any  private  non- 
profit organization  or  through  any  Federal, 
State,  or  county  agency  he  deems  appropriate, 
if  ( 1 )  the  appropriate  officials  of  such  poUt- 
Ical  subdivision  or  the  State  fall  to  request 
a  food  stamp  program  for  such  political  sub- 
division after  the  Secretary  has  made  an 
offer  of  Federal  payments  authorized  by  sub- 
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section  (b)  of  this  section,  or  (2)  he  de- 
termines that  such  a  program  is  necessary  in 
such  political  subdivision  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  or  to  alleviate  severe 
undernutrition   or  malnutrition." 

(17)  Section  16(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  l)e  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
portion  of  any  such  appropriation  as  may  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  coupon 
allotments  Issued  to  eligible  households 
which  Is  In  excess  of  the  charges  paid  by 
such  households  for  such  allotments  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the 
separate  account  created  under  section  7(d) 
of  this  Act." 

(18)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  16  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Upon  written  notification  to  the  Con- 
gress of  his  Intent  to  do  so,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  in  any  fiscal  year  to  obligate 
sums  in  excess  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  if  such  excess  obligations  are 
necessary  to  meet  unanticipated  increases  in 
participation  as  the  result  of  a  change  in 
economic  conditions,  or  as  the  result  of  other 
unforeseeable  circumstances,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  In  no  event  shall  the 
amount  of  excess  obligations  In  any  fiscal 
year  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  ten  per 
centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  amount  of  any  excess  obligation 
Incurred  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  for 
out  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year." 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  follows: 

Brief  Explanation  op  Food  Stamp  Reform 
Act  of  1969 

The  bin  would  make  the  following  major 
reforms  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Act: 

Free  food  stamps  would  be  made  available 
to  the  lowest  income  families. 

The  purchase  price  of  stamps  would  be 
lowered   for   those   who   pay. 

The  total  stamp  value  would  be  increased 
so  that  all  participants  are  able  to  purchase 
an  adequate   diet. 

PARTICIPATION,     FDRCHASE     PRICE     AND    BONUSES 

Participation  In  the  program  and  the 
value  of  stamps  received  by  participants  are 
both  based  upon  the  fact  that  an  American 
family  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  mon- 
ey to  spend  in  a  year  in  order  to  purchase 
an  adequate  nutritious  diet. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  first 
prescribe,  each  year,  the  minimum  cost  of 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  This  could  be 
not  less  than  the  equvalent  of  $120  per 
month  for  a  family  of  four  (the  amount 
presently  set  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  its  low-budget  food  plan). 

Participation  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
would  be  limited  to  households  whose  In- 
come is  less  than  three  times  that  amount. 
For  example,  if  the  Secretary  established  the 
cost  of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  at  the 
stated  minimum  of  $120  per  month  for  a 
family  of  four  or  $1440  per  year,  participa- 
tion would  be  limited  to  households  earning 
less   than  $4320  per  year. 

The  State,  however,  could  establish  a  high- 
er maximum  Income  for  participation  than 
that  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Present 
State  limits  run  as  high  as  $5400  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four. 

All  participants  in  the  program  woifld 
receive  stamps  having  a  face  value  equal  to 
the  prescribed  cost  of  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet. 

The  provisions  for  free  stamps  and  the 
lowering  of  purchase  prices  are  phased  Into 
operation  during  the  next  three  fiscal  years 
so  that  the  new  formula  is  designed  to  help 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  first. 


In  Fiscal  Year  1970,  those  families  whose 
income  is  less  than  %  the  cost  of  a  minimum 
adequate  diet  will  receive  their  stamps  free. 
Thus,  for  example.  If  the  cost  of  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  for  a  family  of  four  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  Is  set  at  the  $120-a- 
month  minimum,  or  $1440  per  year,  and  the 
family's  income  is  less  than  $960  per  year,  it 
will  receive  free  food  stamps. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1971,  participating  families 
whose  income  is  less  than  the  prescribed 
minimum  cost  of  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  but  more  than  2/3  that  cost  would  be 
charged  no  more  than  15%  of  their  Income. 
Therefore,  again  using  the  same  example,  a 
family  whose  Income  Is  between  $960  and 
$1440  a  year  would  pay  no  more  than  15  Tc 
of  their  income  for  stamps. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1972,  all  other  families, 
those  whose  Incomes  are  above  the  prescribed 
minimum  cost  of  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  would  be  charged  no  more  than  25 ''c 
of  their  Income  for  food  stamps. 

PTTRCHASE  OF  LESS  THAN   FULL   AMOUNT  OF 
STAMPS 

Any  family  required  to  pay  for  their  stamps 
would  have  the  option  of  purchasing  less 
than  the  full  amount  for  which  they  are 
eligible.  A  proportionate  reduction  in  total 
stamp  value  would  then  be  received  by  the 
family. 

COMMODITIES    IN    FOOD    STAMP    COUNTIES 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  dis- 
tribute surplus  commodities  in  any  area  In 
which  a  food  stamp  program  is  In  effect  thus 
permitting  a  commodity  distribution  program 
and  a  food  stamp  program  In  the  same 
county. 

PURCHASE     OF     SOAPS     AND     OTHER     SANITATION 
PRODUCTS 

Recipients  of  food  stamps  would  be  per- 
mitted to  piu'chase  products  necessary  for 
personal  cleanliness,  hygiene  and  home 
sanitation. 

COUNSELING,     OUTREACH     AND     AVAILABILITT     OP 
STAMPS 

All  participants  would  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  instruction  and  counseling 
on  the  purchasing  and  use  of  food.  Admin- 
istering agencies  would  be  required  to  insure 
that  eligible  households  are  Informed  of  the 
program;  and  stamps  would  be  made  avail- 
able through  the  mails,  at  grocery  stores  or 
in  some  other  manner  to  assure  continued 
participation  of  certified  households. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 

While  the  bill  retains  existing  requirements 
that  food  stamp  programs  be  operated 
through  State  and  local  welfare  departments, 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  ad- 
minister the  program  in  any  area  through 
any  Federal,  State  or  county  agency  or 
through  a  private  »on-proflt  organization  if 
he  finds  the  State  has  failed  to  comply  with 
the  Act  or  regulations  under  the  Act,  if  the 
State  or  local  officials  fall  to  accept  a  food 
stamp  program,  of  if  necessary  in  a  particular 
area  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Act  or 
to  alleviate  severe  undernutrition  or  mal- 
nutrition. 

FINANCING 

There  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Act.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  obligate  an  amount  equal  to  10%  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
meet  unanticipated  Increases  in  program 
participation. 

COSTS 

In  order  to  implement  the  provision  for 
free  food  stamps  to  the  lowest  Income  fami- 
lies and  to  raise  food  stamp  values  for  all 
participants  in  Fiscal  Year  1970,  an  appro- 
priation of  approximately  $1.8  billion  would 
be  necessary.  This  is  approximately  $1.5  bil- 
lion above  the  present  level  of  food  stamp 
program  expenditures.  Tills  amount  would 
enable   every   family   eligible  for  free   food 


stamps  to  participate  in  the  program  (2  3 
million  households) .  It  would  also  enable  all 
present  participants  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram not  covered  by  the  free  food  stamp  pro- 
\'lsion  to  continue  to  participate  at  present 
purchase  requirements  but  with  the  Increased 
stamp  value  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase an  adequate  diet. 

Total  participation  in  Fiscal  Year  1970 
could  be  as  many  as  8  million  persons  (3.6 
million  who  are  presently  on  food  stamps 
plus  4.4  million  new  persons  not  now  partici- 
pating but  eligible  under  the  bill  for  free 
stamps ) . 

FISCAL    YEARS    1971     AND     1972 

Additional  appropriations  required  after 
Fiscal  Year  1970  will  depend  upon  the  num- 
ber of  households  and  persons  eligible  lo  par- 
ticipate at  the  various  income  levels.  This,  in 
turn,  would  depend  upon  the  Income  eligi- 
bility levels  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
States,  the  number  of  households  with  In- 
comes below  that  level,  participation  in  the 
commodity  distribution  program  and  other 
economic  and  program  factors.  These  varia- 
bles make  it  Impossible  at  this  time  to  esti- 
mate costs  for  1971  and  1972.  However,  with  a 
reasonable  Increase  in  participation  each 
year  by  households  paying  for  their  stamps 
as  the  price  of  stamps  is  lowered,  increased 
appropriations  of  between  $500  million  and 
$1  billion  could  be  anticipated. 


secnon-by-section   analysis  of  the   food 
Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1969 

(1)  This  amendment  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  Of  Congress  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram should  provide  adequate  levels  of  food 
consumption  and  nutrition  to  this  nation's 
low  Income  households.  It  amends  the  pres- 
ent law  which  alms  only  to  "raise"  levels  of 
nutrition  among  low  Income  households. 

(2)  This  amendment  permits  participants 
to  use  their  food  stamps  to  purchase  items 
necessary  for  "personal  cleanliness,  hygiene, 
and  home  sanitation."  Present  law  permits 
purchase  of  food  items  only. 

(3)  This  amendment  would  extend  the 
food  stamp  program  to  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  other  Territories  over  which  the  United 
States  has  direct  authority. 

(4)  This  amendment  provides  for  the  is- 
suance of  coupon  allotments  of  sufficient 
monetary  value  to  permit  recipients  to  pur- 
chase a  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  Under 
the  present  law.  coupon  allotments  need 
only  provide  recipients  with  "an  opportunity 
more  nearly  to  obtain  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet." 

(5)  This  amendment  removes  the  existing 
limitation  on  distribution  of  federally  owned 
foods  In  areas  where  the  food  stamp  program 
Is  being  operated. 

(6)  This  amendment  contains  the  follow- 
ing provisions  respecting  eligibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  food  stamp  program: 

(a)  State  agencies  retain  their  authority 
to  establish  Income  standards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  to  participate 
In  the  program.  In  setting  these  standards 
the  State  agency  Is  to  consider  Income  levels 
required  to  permit  a  household  to  purchase 
a  minimum  adequate  diet  at  currently  pre- 
vailing local  prices. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  establish  a 
national  income  standard.  This  standard  Is  to 
be  no  less  than  three  times  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing a  minimum  adequate  diet.  All  house- 
holds whose  incomes  fall  below  this  stand- 
ard would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  Participation  standards 
set  by  the  State  agencies  must  permit  par- 
ticipation by  all  households  whose  Incomes 
fall  below  the  standard  set  by  the  Secretary, 
but  may  permit  participation  by  households 
whose  Income  Is  above  this  standard.  The 
Secretary  is  required  to  make  an  annual  revi- 
sion of  the  income  standard  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

These  changes  ure  designed  to  guarantee 
that  no  needy  family  shall  be  denied  the 
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opportunity  to  pultlclpat«  In  a  food  stamp 
program,  while  retiilnlng  local  authority  to 
MtablUh  eligibility  requirement*  consistent 
with  local  conditions. 

(7)  This  amendment  provides  that  certtfl- 
catlon  of  eligibility  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program  shall  be  granted  upon  execu- 
tion of  an  affidavit  l>y  a  member  of  the  appli- 
cant household,  ^'^y  error  subsequently 
found  In  this  affidavit  will  result  only  In  an 
adjustment  of  the  Assistance  granted  to  the 
applicant  household. 

(8)  This  amendnient  makes  the  following 
proyUlons  concerning  the  face  value  of 
coupon  allotments  and  the  charges  to  be 
made  for  tbeae  allot^ients: 

(a)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  establish 
the  minimum  cost  of  purchasing  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  Which  must  be  not  less 
than  tl20  per  month  for  a  family  of  four 
(or  Its  equivalent  for  families  of  varying 
sizes).  All  participating  households  are  en- 
titled to  receive  a  coupon  allotment  equal  In 
value  to  this  cost. 

(b)  Households  afe  permitted  to  purchase 
all,  or  any  portion  Qf  the  coupons  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Should  they  purchase  less 
than  their  full  allotinent  the  purchase  price 
wlU  be  reduced  prqportionately.  This  pro- 
vlsiop  is  designed  to  permit  a  family  which 
Is  teoiporar^jr  unable  to  pay  the  cost  of  Its 
full  coupon  allotment  to  receive  some  bene- 
fits by  purchasing  93  much  of  their  allot- 
ment as  they  can  afTolrd. 

(c)  The  price  to  ^e  paid  by  a  household 
for  Its  coupon  allotanent  Is  determined  as 
follows:  Any  household  whose  Income  Is  less 
than  two-thirds  of  |the  minimum  cost  of 
purchasing  a  nutrltldnally  adequate  diet  will 
receive  its  coupon  allotment  free;  no  house- 
hold whose  Income  Isj  less  than  the  minimum 
cost  of  purchasing  ajnutritlonally  adequate 
diet  will  pay  over  15!%  of  its  Income  for  its 
coupon  allotment  (efljectlve  6/30/70) ;  no  par- 
ticipating household!  will  pay  over  25%  of 
its  Income  for  its  toupon  allotment  (ef- 
fecUve  6/30/71).  [ 

These  changes  are  designed  to  Insure  that 
every  needy  householjd  Is  able  to  participate 
In  a  food  stamp  progt&m  at  a  price  which  It 
can  actually  pay  an4  that  each  household 
will  receive  stamps  -which  will  permit  Its 
members  to  meet  thelf  minimum  food  needs. 
(9)  This  amendment  requires  that  maxi- 
mum effort  be  mado|  to  Insure  that  needy 
persona  are  enabled  to  participate  In  the 
program  and  that  pairtlclpants  In  the  food 
stamp  program  receive  the  Instruction  they 
require  to  Insure  that  they  are  able  to  pur- 
chase nutritious  fooda  with  the  coupons  they 
receive.  These  efforts, are  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  administrators  »f  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  cooperation!  with  other  Federal. 
State,  local,  and  private  agencies. 

(10),  (11)  These  a^iendments  strengthen 
#(9)  by  authorizing  tte  issuance  of  coupons, 
and  the  collection  ofj  charges  for  coupons, 
through  the  facUitiesj  of  the  United  States 
Post  Office  or  through  the  facilities  of  par- 
ticipating retail  food  ^tores. 

(12)  This  amendmant  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  administer  anr  food  stfimp  program 
where  the  local  administering  agency  has 
faUed  to  comply  with)  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  The  present  law  jpunlshes  the  poor  lor 


(14)  above.  Under  the  present  law.  local  of- 
ficials, either  because  they  oppose  a  program, 
or  because  they  cannot  afford  to  operate  one, 
can  deny  needy  residents  of  their  area  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  a  food  stamp 
program. 

(17)  ThU  amendment  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  It  re- 
moves the  present  dollar  ceiling  on  appro- 
priations for  Fiscal  1970  and  the  first  half 
of  Fiscal  1971. 

(18)  This  amendment  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  obligate  up  to  I07o  more  than  the 
amount  appropriated  during  any  Fiscal  Year. 
This  excess  must  be  repaid  during  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  provides  the  flexibility  needed  to 
meet  unanticipated  costs  which  could  arise 
out  of  relatively  minor  changes  in  the  unem- 
ploynaent  rate. 
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POOD  STAMP  REFORM  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  the 
sponsoring  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Reform 
Act  of  1969  which  is  being  offered  today. 
We  are  no  longer  free  to  ignore  or  even 
be  Ignorant  of  the  plight  of  hungry 
Americans.  We  must  face  up  to  and 
remedy  our  "Biafran  conditions"  at 
home.  We  spend  billions  of  doUars  on 
space  research  which  includes  the  manu- 
facturing of  synthetic  food  for  astro- 
nauts. Yet,  we  spend  only  tokens  on  real 
food  for  our  people  here  on  earth.  And 
while  millions  go  hungry,  we  pay  our 
farmers  not  to  grow  food. 

We  must  now  come  to  grips  with  this 
outrageous  situation  and  accept  Mar- 
garet Mead's  challenge  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs: 

We  need  to  face  the  simple  facts-  the 
American  people  are  less  well-nourished  as  a 
whole  than  they  were  10  years  ago.  Those  with 
the  fewest  resoxirces  and  least  education 
those  who  Uve  In  the  worst  areas  and  belong 
to  the  most  disadvantaged  groups,  are  suf- 
fering the  most.  Their  need  U  urgent  The 
national  need  is  urgent. 


;ency  by  terminating 
not  comply  with  the 


the  failures  of  a  State 
any  program  which  d 
law. 

(13)  This  amendment  gives  effect  to  #(7). 

(14)  (15)  These  ameidments  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  reimburafe  a  State  agency  for 
costs  incurred  In  thel  administration  of  a 
food  stamp  program  if  the  Secretery  deter- 
mines that  such  paynients  are  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  that  Iprogram. 

(16)  This  amendment  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  operate  a  food  siamp  program  directly 
or  through  any  prlvat^,  local,  State,  or  Fed- 
eral Agency  If  local  officials  refuse  to  operate 


a  program  after  being 


to  which  they  are  enUtled  under  #(13)  and 


offered  the  payments 


Recent  studies  have  shown  that  only 
45  percent  of  the  families  presently  re- 
ceiving aid  to  dependent  children  under 
the  welfare  program  are  receiving  food 
stamps  or  commodities.  Even  in  the  rela- 
tively few  areas  where  food  programs 
are  available,  only  50  percent  of  families 
living  in  those  areas  receive  such  assist- 
ance. The  amount  of  money  received  Is 
blatantly  inadequate.  Por  instance,  some 
families  receive  only  $8  or  $10  per  month 
for  each  child  and  there  is  not  a  soul  who 
could  live  on  such  a  meager  sum.  yet 
many  try  to  struggle  by  at  these  misera- 
ble levels. 

The  poverty  index  classifies  a  family 
of  four  with  less  than  $2,200  as  "hard- 
core" poor.  There  are  an  estimated  12 
to  15  million  hard-core  poor  in  our  coun- 
try. Minimal  food  needs  are  at  least 
$1,100  per  year  for  a  family  of  four  and 
$700  per  year  for  housing  the  high  costs 
of  living.  And  even  for  the  very  poor 
these  living  costs  are  getting  higher  every 
day.  Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  visualize  the 
frustration  and  desperation  this  group 
of  people  must  feel. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
McGovERN)  has  championed  the  causes 
of  the  poor  in  America  with  a  passion 
and  dedication  which  will  not  soon  be 


forgotten.  He  has  shown  us  the  need 
and  now  it  Is  our  Job  to  show  that  we 
care.  The  hard-core  poor  are  located  in 
every  State  in  almost  every  county  of  our 
country.  So  the  problem  is  far  from  re- 
gional. Testimony  has  revealed  that  New 
Jersey  has  up  to  500.000  hard-core  poor 
and  yet  In  January  1969  only  75.870  peo- 
ple received  any  sort  of  food  stamp  at  all. 
We  should  not  allow  public  assistance 
programs  to  cover  only  40  percent  of  the 
poor.  The  Pood  Stamp  Reform  Act  of 
1969  will  provide:  free  stamps  to  poor 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $50 
a  month;   lower  the  purchase  price  of 
stamps  for  poor  families  earning  over 
$80  a  month  by  15  to  30  percent;  raise 
to  the  value  of  $120  per  month— which 
reflects  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
estimated  cost  of  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet  for  a  low-budget  family— the 
value  of  stamps  received  by  all  partic- 
ipants;   authorize  distribution  of  sur- 
plus commodities  to  families  where  the 
food  stamp   program   is   in   operation; 
provide  for  the  administration  of  local 
voluntary    agencies    to    administer    the 
food  stamp  program  where  State  or  local 
welfare  departments  fail  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  pro- 
gram. Under  this  bill,  even  the  poorest 
of  families  will  be  assured  purchasing 
power  for  enough  nutritional  food. 

During  the  past  10  years,  while  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee,  I  saw  hunger  among  the 
poor.  That  is  one  reason  I  feel  so  deeply 
that  we  must  arrest  the  Injustices  of 
malnutrition  and  hunger.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  terrible  footnotes  to  the  American 
epic  to  see  a  UOe  girl  of  10  whose  teeth 
have  already  started  to  corrode,  or  a 
yoimg  man  whose  hands  are  disfigured 
from  malnutrition.  And  yet  this  is  what 
I  saw  on  the  numerous  field  trips  I  made. 
Por  example,  on  one  trip  to  my  own  home 
State  of  New  Jersey,  within  sight  of  the 
Princeton  University  towers.  I  saw  a  mi- 
grant labor  camp  with  families  gravely, 
underfed  and  malnourished. 

The  Teal  strength  of  our  country  is  In 
the  health,  intelligence,  and  skill  of  our 
citizens.  If  we  are  willing  to  spend  bil- 
lions for  defense,  we  must  recognize  that 
no  better  defense  expenditure  can  be 
made  than  to  improve  the  abilities  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  If  we  are  willing 
to  spend  millions  on  welfare,  we  must 
realize  that  adequate  food  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  success  in  employment,  housing 
education,  and  health. 

Because  the  existence  of  hungry  Amer- 
icans represents  a  strain  on  the  self- 
respect  of  the  Nation,  we  must  act  im- 
mediately to  end  this  stigma.  Because 
malnutrition  is  such  a  stubborn  link  in 
the  poverty  cycle,  we  must  work  hard  to 
break  this  link.  Because  of  the  great 
return  resulting  from  a  small  investment 
in  health  and  nutrition  programs,  we 
must  help  reduce  social  dropout  rates 
and  enable  hungry  people  to  make  the 
contributions  of  productive  citizens.  Be- 
cause the  real  costs  of  our  inaction  are 
a  high  infant  mortality  rate,  birth  dis- 
eases, physical  disabilities  and  a  short- 
ened life  expectancy,  our  action  is  long 
overdue.  Because  we  can  expect  that  an 
individual  who  is  hungry  will  be  listless 
apathetic,  distrustful,  frustrated  and 
alienated,  we  must  act  before  the  In- 
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justice  of  hunger  in  this  rich  land  pro- 
duces social  unrest  and  chaos. 

Michael  Harrington  asserted  in  his 
troubling  book,  "Another  America,"  that 
there  are  two  Americas:  one  made  up  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  and  "an- 
other" America  of  the  poor  and  the  In- 
digent. The  middle  and  upper  classes  are 
comfortably  sheltered  and  are  rarely 
aware  of  the  poor  and  indigent  America. 
They  have  their  modem  highways  which 
conveniently  by-pass  the  ghetto  areas. 
They  have  their  suburbs  which  neatly 
avoid  the  migrant  farm  areas.  And  they 
have  their  immaculate  high  rise  apart- 
ments and  shopping  centers  which  have 
clearly  forced  the  relocation  of  shacks. 
But  how  long  can  the  existence  of  22 
million  poor  be  systematically  denied? 

Mr.  President,  the  solution  cannot  be 
found  by  turning  away  to  a  more  pleas- 
ant question.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate 
•'another  America '  if  we  are  to  be  a 
strong  and  healthy  coimtry.  Freedom  de- 
pends on  free  people,  but  hunger  and 
malnutrition  will  keep  our  poor  in  bond- 
age unless  we  act  now  to  end  the  crisis. 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  ROB- 
ERT A.  EVERETT,  OF  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
91st  Congress  lost  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber in  the  passing  of  Robert  A.  Everett 
on  January  26,  1969. 

The  middle  South,  the  area  he  knew 
and  loved  so  well,  will  miss  him,  for  he 
epitomized  public  service  and  the  cause 
of  good  government  in  its  finest  sense. 

He  visited  me  in  my  Senate  office  on 
January  4.  It  was  the  last  time  I  was  to 
see  and  talk  with  him.  Even  then,  his 
zest  for  life  made  a  deep  impression  on 
me. 

His  congressional  service  had  its  mark 
of  greatness:  concern  for  the  disabled 
veterans,  flood  control  from  Minnesota 
to  Louisiana,  cotton  research — and  the 
tireless,  devoted  service  to  the  needs  of 
constituents  will  long  be  remembered. 

I  shall  remember  his  smiling  face, 
booming  voice,  coimsel,  and  good  fellow- 
ship. 

To  his  wonderful  mother  I  extend  my 
deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

It  was  that  which  he  sought  for  others, 
that  which  he  found,  and  that  which  he 
shared  as  he  made  his  way  to  God. 


ABM  CAN  HELP  ARMS  CONTROL 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  is  aware,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis),  conducted 
public  hearings  last  week  on  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile  defense  system.  These 
hearings  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  yearly  legislation  authorizing  fimds 
for  fiscal  year  1970  for  the  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  ships,  and  research 
and  development. 

On  April  22,  Hon.  Paul  H.  Nitze,  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and  now 
chairman  of  the  advisory  council  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies,  expressed  to  the 
committee  the  view  that  in  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation 


and  control  of  offensive  and  defensive 
weapon  systems,  the  executive  branch 
has  the  best  chance  of  arriving  at  an 
agreement  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States  if  Congress  approves  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  authorization 
and  appropriation  for  the  ABM  Safe- 
guard system. 

I  commend  Mr.  Nitze's  opening  state- 
ment before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  the  attention  of  Senators,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  the  Honorable  Paul  H.  NrrzE. 

Before   the    U.S.    Senate    COMMmEE    on 

Armed  Services,  April  22.  1969 

Mr.  Chairman;  It  Is  a  privilege  to  appear 
again  before  this  Committee  on  a  matter  of 
national  Importance,  the  ABM  issue. 

My  first  Involvement  with  the  nuclear 
question  waa  In  1945.  At  that  time,  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Bombing 
Survey,  I  was  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  the  group  of  scientists  and  engineers  who 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  effects  of  the  nu- 
clear weapons  used  at  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki. 

In  1949  I  participated  In  the  reevaluatlon 
of  U.S.  policy  which  followed  on  the  first 
testing  of  a  nuclear  device  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  1958  I  was  one  of  the.  co-authors  of  a 
study  entitled  "The  Impact  of  Technology 
on  Foreign  Policy,"  done  at  the  request  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  1961  and  1962  I  participated  in  the  work 
of  the  Executive  Branch  on  the  Berlin  and 
Cuban  missile  crises. 

In  1963  I  was  among  those  Involved  in 
the  successful  effort  to  arrive  at  a  limited 
test-ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1967  I  participated  with  Mr.  McNamara 
In  the  development  of  the  Sentinel  Program. 

m  1968  I  testified  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  favor  of  the  nu- 
clear non-proliferation  treaty. 

Since  January  20th  of  this  year  I  have 
been  enjoying  the  freedom  of  a  private  citi- 
zen. 

I  wish  today  to  support  two  propositions: 
The  first  is  that  negotiations  be  entered  Into 
promptly  by  the  Executive  Branch  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  and  con- 
trol of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems.  The  second  Is  that  the  Con- 
gress support  the  request  of  the  Executive 
Branch  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  authorization 
and  appropriation  in  the  amount  of  M90 
mllUon  Total  Obligation  Authority  for  In- 
vestment In  the  Safeguard  system.  I  believe 
these  two  propofcltlons  are  not  in  oonfilct 
and.  In  fact,  are  mutually  supporting. 

It  is  my  view  that  Just  as  the  world  would 
be  a  far  better  place  If  nuclear  weapons  had 
not  been  technologically  possible,  so  It  would 
be  a  better  world  If  neither  MIRV's  nor 
ABM's  were  technologically  feasible.  Unfor- 
tunately they  are  feasible. 

It  Is  also  my  view  that  the  U.S.-U.S.SJl. 
relationship  Is  not  symmetrical.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  professed  to  be  on  the  political 
offensive  In  respect  to  the  non-communist 
world.  The  West  has  been,  and  Is  on,  the  po- 
litical defensive.  During  the  years  when  the 
United  States  was  the  only  nation  to  possess 
nuclear  weapons,  we  offered  to  share  them 
with  other  nations  under  the  Baruch  plan. 
That  plan  was  rejected  by  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment. At  no  time  was  our  monopoly  of 
nuclear  weapons  a  threat  to  the  integrity  of 
other  states.  I  am  not  one  who  believes  that 
the  reverse  situation,  one  In  which  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  assumed  to  have  held  a  mo- 
nopoly on  nuclear  wepaons,  would  have  had 
the  same  result. 

Once  the  Soviet  Union  developed  a  sub- 


stantial nuclear  force  It  became  evident  that 
the  relationship  between  us  could  develop 
In  a  more,  or  In  a  less,  dangerous  manner 
depending  on  the  course  which  the  United 
States  followed.  In  the  1958  study  on  the 
Impact  of  technology  on  foreign  poUcy,  to 
which  I  referred  earlier,  we  emphasized  the 
desirability  of  striving  for  a  U.S.  deployment 
which  contributed  to  the  stability  of  the 
nuclear  relationship  rather  than  to  Insta- 
blUiy.  We  believed  this  could  be  done  by 
developing  mobile,  dispersed  or  hardened 
systems  which  would  not  be  excessively  vul- 
nerable to  a  first,  or  a  pre-emptive,  strike. 
This  program  was  subsequently  carried  out 
with  the  deployment  of  the  Polaris  system, 
hardened  Mlnuteman  ICBM's  and  dispersed 
or  air  alert  bombers. 

I  find  It  useful  to  look  at  the  U.S.-Sovlet 
nuclear  relationship  since  1957  In  two  dis- 
tinct time  periods.  The  first  period  was  that 
from  1957,  the  year  In  which  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion launched  Sputnik,  to  1962,  the  year  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  The  second  period 
Is  that  from  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis  to  the 
present  time.  During  the  first  period  the 
United  States  was  deeply  concerned  that 
Soviet  technology  had  In  some  Important 
respects  over-leaped  that  of  the  West.  Great 
efforts  were  made,  with  the  full  support 
of  the  scientific  community,  to  develop  rap- 
Idly  the  secure  second  strike  nuclear  de- 
terrent capabilities  to  which  I  earlier 
referred. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
relied  more  on  claims  of  technological  prog- 
ress and  a  wide  ranging  series  of  threats  of 
nuclear  destruction  against  other  nations. 
Their  actual  deployment  of  ICBM's,  as  op- 
posed to  medium  and  Intermediate  range 
missiles  largely  '  directed  against  Europe, 
turned  out  to  be  slower  than  had  been  esti- 
mated by  the  intelligence  community.  At 
the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  the 
United  States  had,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
knew  the  United  States  had.  a  clear  pre- 
dominance in  land  based  ICBM's  and  sub- 
marine based  missiles,  as  well  as  long-range 
bombers.  This  fact,  coupled  with  local 
superiority  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Cuba 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  enabled 
President  Kennedy  to  take  a  firm  position 
in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  caused  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  to  withdraw. 

During  the  period  since  1962  the  United 
States  has  continued  to  perfect  its  second 
strike  deterrent  capabilities.  The  U.S.SJl. 
has,  however,  changed  its  declaratory  poUcy; 
that  policy  has  no  longer  been  characterized 
by  threats  and  unsubstantiated  clMms  of 
technological  progress.  The  Soviet  Union's 
^vctlon  policy,  however,  has  been  to  increase 
greatly  Its  efforts  In  the  nuclear  field.  The 
result  has  been  to  change  the  situation  from 
that  existing  m  1962  to  one  approaching 
overaU  parity. 

A  matter  of  particular  concern  to  the 
United  States  has  been  Soviet  developments 
In  the  ABM  field.  They  started  In  1962  with 
the  deployment  of  a  first  generation  ABM 
system  around  Leningrad  and  ABM  related 
nuclear  tests  Just  prior  to  the  limited  nuclear 
test-ban  treaty.  The  Soviets  continued  with 
a  second  generation  system  around  Moscow 
and  with  the  Tallinn  system,  which  was 
considered  by  U.S.  experts  to  have  limited 
ABM  capabilities.  They  are  continuing  de- 
velopment work  on  a  more  advanced  system. 
The  Leningrad  system  was  abandoned.  The 
Tallinn  system  is  now  believed  to  be  pri- 
marily directed  against  bombers  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  It  cannot  be  upgraded  so  as  to 
have  an  ABM  capability.  The  Moscow  system 
by  Itself  does  not  app)ear  to  be  a  serious 
threat  to  our  deterrent  capabilities;  It  can 
be  penetrated  with  high  assurance  provided 
a  sufficient  number  of  weapons  are  allocated 
to  this  purpose.  The  major  concern  Is  a  more 
advanced  Soviet  ABM  system  deployed  In 
large  numbers  for  city  protection.  The  Posei- 
don and  Mlnuteman  III  programs  are.  in  my 
view,  of  high  urgency  to  protect  our  deterrent 
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against  this  pcsslbUlty.  The  lead  time  be- 
tween flrat  obtaining  evidence  that  a  more 
advanced  ABM  Is  being  deployed,  and  a  sub- 
stantial deployiient  in  being,  is  so  short  that 
long  lead  time  systems,  such  as  Poseidon, 
cannot  safely  b<  delayed. 

The  more  difficult  Issue  Is  whether  the 
United  States  s  lould  now  abandon  work  on 
any  deployment  of  an  ABM  system.  In  Fiscal 
Year  1988  the  (;ongress  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated fund  5  for  the  deployment  of  such 
a  system.  Further  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations were  ncluded  in  the  F^cal  Year 
1969  budget.  To  terminate  the  program  now 
and  restart  It  (gain  at  a  later  time  would 
involve  a  delay  iif  one  or  two  years  from  the 
date  It  was  decided  to  resume  and  an  extra 
expenditure  of  several  billion  dollars.  In  my 
view  a  long  term  relationship  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  proceeded  with  successive 
generations  of  ABM's  and  we  did  not  could 
well  result  In  iin  unstable  situation  with 
consequent  gra^e  dangers  not  only  to  the 
United  States  bxjt  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  Is  of  the  utnost  Importance  that  a  way 
be  found  to  hat  the  further  evolution  of 
strategic  armamijnts.  I  see  no  way  In  which 
that  can  be  done  other  than  through  recipro- 
cal or  parallel  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  af  .gurselves  The  assumption  that  if  we 
cefralijirom  talcing  an  action,  the  Soviets,  in 
the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  do  so,  will 
refrain  from  talslng  a  similar  action  is  not 
supported  by  any  experience  we  have  had  in 
the  past  or  any  reasonable  forecast  of  Soviet 
action  in  the  future.  I  see  no  alternative  to 
talcing  all  the  act  ons  necessary  to  give  us  un- 
questioned assuiance  of  deterrence  In  the 
absence  of  an  igreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  reclprccal  Umltatlons  on  offensive 
and  defensive  nu<  lear  systemB. 

At  the  time  o:  the  Glassboro  Conference 
in  1967,  Mr.  Koiygin  was  not  prepared  to 
initiate  discussloas.  Subsequently,  after  the 
decision  to  go  forward  with  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem, the  Soviet  Union  Indicated  it  was  pre- 
pared to  initiate  tallcs.  The  announcement 
of  agreement  to  lalk  was  to  have  been  made 
on  the  day  that  tl  le  Czechoslovaklan  invasion 
took  place. 

Agreement  now  to  Initiate  talks  would  not 
have  the  effect  ol  appearing  to  condone  the 
Czechoslovakian  nvaslon.  As  I  understand 
it.  the  Executive  branch  believes  it  would  be 
in  a  much  stronger  position  in  any  talks  on 
limitation  of  offei  isive  and  defensive  systems 
if  it  had  the  backing  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  on  its  Safeguard  program.  I  believe 
that  position  haj  merit.  Negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  are  always  difficult,  long 
drawn  out.  and  the  subject  of  the  most  care- 
ful examination  (f  all  possibilities  for  rela- 
tive advantage.  II  our  negotiators  are  faced 
with  a  situation  where  the  Soviet  negotiators 
believe  time  is  rtnning  on  the  Soviet  side, 
our  negotiators  m  ly  be  up  against  extremely 
adverse  odds. 

To  arrive  at  Successful  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous agreecient  will,  in  any  case,  be 
extremely  difficult.  Under  our  Constitution 
the  President  is  ct  arged  with  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  I  i  trongly  urge  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  to  pvt  him  In  the  position  he 
believes  to  be  best  to  conduct  those  negotia- 
tions. 

In  Summary:  I  believe  the  Executive 
Branch  should  prcmptly  enter  Into  negotia- 
tions with  the  So  riet  Union  on  the  limita- 
tion and  control  (if  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  weapon  sj  stems.  I  believe  that  the 
Executive  Branch  has  the  befit  chance  of 
arriving  at  an  agr(ement  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States  In  negotiations  which  are 
bound  to  be  of  extieme  difficulty  if  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  has  approved  the  request  be- 
ing made  for  autt  orlzatlon  and  appropria- 
tion for  the  Safegu  krd  system. 

t  


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  last 
month  and  was  questioned  about  the  wis- 
dom of  deploying  an  ABM  system  at  this 
time,  I  observed  that  "our  biggest  con- 
cern is  with  its  effect  on  the  escalation 
of  the  arms  race  itself  and  bringing  us 
to  a  higher  level  of  armaments  on  both 
sides."  The  reason  for  this  concern  I 
said  to  Mr.  Rogers: 

We  will  then  be  much  less  able  to  negoti- 
ate effective  arms  limitations  because  at  a 
higher  and  more  sophisticated  level  of  arma- 
ments on  both  sides  we  will  be  unable  to  be 
sure,  without  the  kind  of  Inspection  that 
the  Russians  will  never  permit,  that  they 
are  abiding  by  their  agreements. 
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We  who  have  opposed  ABM  deploy- 
ment at  this  time  are  no  Jess  concerned 
by  the  implications  for  arms  control  of 
another  impending  development — the 
deployment  of  Multiple  Independently 
Targetable  Reentry  Vehicles,  or  MIRV's 
Deployment  of  these  multiple  warheads 
may  well  be  the  'point  of  no  return"  in 
the  arms  race,  at  which  time  we  might 
be  unable  to  trust  to  national  inspection 
systems  to  verify  compliance  with  a 
strategic  arms  freeze.  And  when  I  re- 
cently asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
how  soon  we  might  reach  this  "point  of 
no  return,"  he  replied : 
Not  in  the  too  distant  future. 


ARMS 
Mr.  CASE.   Ml 
Secretary  of  Staie 


CONTROL 

President,  when  the 
appeared  before  the 


The  urgency  of  this  matter  was  under- 
scored last  week  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  in  a 
most  lucid  and  forceful  address  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion. I  commend  his  analysis  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Senators.  I  very  much  hope 
that  his  suggestion  for  a  negotiated 
freeze  now  on  further  MIRV  air  tests 
will  be  given  the  full  and  quick  consider- 
ation by  the  administration  that  it  de- 
serves. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fuU  text  of  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows  : 

A  Choice  op  Risks:  The  Dilemmas  op 
National  SEctmrrr 
(Statement  of  Senator  Edwabd  W    Brooke 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Publishers' 
New  York,  April  24.  1969) 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  with  you 
today.  This  is  a  welcome  and  appropriate 
forum  to  discuss  a  question  of  supreme  Im- 
portance to  the  future  well-being  of  the 
American  people  and  the  prospective  tran- 
quallty  of  the  world  at  large.  That  question 
concerns  the  likely  course  of  the  global  arms 
race,  and  that  course  depends  heavily  on 
the  actions  which  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  the  principal  nuclear  pow- 
ers, elect  to  follow  In  the  next  few  months 

These  Issues  are  esotjrlc  and  controversial 
They  evoke  passionate  comment  more  often 
than  reasoned  analysis.  But  If  the  United 
States  Is  to  exert  the  enlightened  leadership 
which  these  issues  require,  we  in  government 
you  in  Journalism,  and  the  citzens  of  this 
country  are  going  to  have  to  do  a  better  job 
of  understanding  precisely  what  Is  at  stake 
and  what  the  options  are  in  this  complex 
area.  It  can  never  be  said  too  often  that.  In 
matters  of  high  policy,  emotion  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  insight,  and  commitment  to  an 
ideal  Is  no  guarantee  of  competence  In  reach- 
ing it. 

Decisions  on  strategic  weapons  are  inher- 
ently complicated.  The  relevant  information 
is  often  classified  or  too  voluminous  for  most 
of  us  to  digest,  even  If  it  is  not  beyond  our 
comprehension . 


Still  more  Important,  these  decisions  are 
never  static.  They  depend  on  what  other 
countries  have  done  and  will  do,  and  the  de- 
cisions themselves  will  Influence  the  behavior 
of  those  other  countries.  Largely  because  of 
this  interdependence,  strategic  decisions  are 
marked  by  extreme  uncertainty,  uncertainty 
about  what  effects  they  will  have,  about  what 
actions  potential  adversaries  may  be  able  to 
take,  about  whether  they  will  take  steps  of 
which  they  are  known  to  be  capable,  and 
about  a  host  of  other  factors  which  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  par- 
ticular decision. 

For  these  reasons  decisions  on  strategic 
policies  pose  an  extraordinary  challenge  to 
a  democracy.  How  can  a  nation  be  said  to 
govern  itself  If  its  people  are  unable  to  make 
a  meaningful  judgment  on  such  paramount 
Issues?  The  only  answer  I  can  conceive  of  is 
that  the  people's  representatives,  especially 
those  In  Congress,  must  devote  the  utmost 
energy  and  Intelligence  to  probing  strategic 
problems.  Without  critical  and  diligent  eval- 
uation by  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches,  the  tendency  of  technology  may 
well  be  to  sustain  that  "mad  momentum'' 
of  the  arms  race  which  Robert  McNamara 
so  vividly  described. 

Too  often  in  the  past  it  seems  that  mili- 
tary technology  has  been  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed without  adequate  political  guidance. 
Vast  programs  have  been  undertaken  too 
hastily  and  with  too  little  scrutiny.  Dan- 
gerous and  unreliable  innovations  have  been 
begun  without  sufficient  appreciation  of 
their  likely  consequences. 

These  concerns,  together  with  the  con- 
viction that  imperative  Investments  at  home 
will  be  delayed  or  curtailed  until  we  get 
better  control  of  the  defense  budget,  prompt- 
ed me  to  seek  assignment  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  In  my  first  weeks 
on  the  Committee,  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  decisive  significance  of 
the  strategic  decisions  which  we  and  the 
Soviets  are  now  making.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  assert  that  these  decisions,  even  more 
than  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  in  Vietnam, 
will  shape  this  country's  vital  Interests  for 
years  to  come.  As  horrendous  as  the  costs  of 
the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  have  been,  in 
both  human  and  material  terms,  they  will 
seem  paltry  Indeed  if  mis-steps  in  the  So- 
viet-American strategic  relationship  should 
lead  to  a  breakdown  in  stable  nuclear  deter- 
rence. 

I  say  this  not  to  dramatize  my  remarks 
but  to  stress  the  necessity  for  a  proper 
perspective  on  relations  between  Moscow  and 
Washington.  Our  preoccupation  with  Viet- 
nam, however  Justifiable,  must  not  lead  us 
to  neglect  the  Impending  issues  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  We  must  over- 
come the  familiar  tendency  for  the  urgent 
to  displace  the  important. 

We  have  reached  a  unique  Juncture  In  the 
arms  race  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviets. 
We  face  a  crisis  in  the  dual  sense  conveyed 
by  the  Chinese  symbol  for  the  that  term,  a 
symbol  suggesting  a  condition  of  both  dan- 
ger and  opportunity. 

A  combination  of  political  and  technolo- 
gical developments  has  brought  us  to  an  un- 
precedented situation.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  great  powers  will  either  devise  ways  of 
limiting  the  growth  of  nuclear  arsenals  or 
they  will  plunge  ahead  into  a  costly  and 
dangerous  competition  In  strategic  weapons 
with  unforeseeable  consequences  for  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  world. 

There  have  been  previous  escalations  of 
the  arms  race,  to  be  sure,  but  not  quite  like 
the  one  now  looming.  For  the  first  time  both 
sides  have  expressed  serious  Interest  In  seek- 
ing to  limit  additional  deployments  of  strate- 
gic forces.  The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  now  come  to  recognize  what  respon- 
sible officials  in  this  country  have  long  de- 
clared, that  there  can  be  no  winner  in  a 
nuclear  war  and  that  a  rampant  arms  race 
will  leave  both  countries  much  poorer  but 
also  less  secure.  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
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of  Niklta  Khrushchev,  he  brought  essential 
realism  to  the  Soviet  Government  when  he 
abandoned  the  Marxlat-Lenlnlst  doctrine  of 
the  inevitability  of  war  between  Capitalism 
and  Communis. 

Furthermore,  the  prelude  to  the  present 
dialogue  has  seen  substantial  achievements 
in  more  limited  realms  of  arms  control.  The 
Partial  Nuclear  Test  Ban.  the  Treaty  pro- 
hibiting deployment  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction in  outer  space,  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tlon  Treaty,  the  "hot  line  arrangement",  and 
other  measures  of  restraint  have  shown  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  can 
carve  out  significant  areas  of  agreement  in 
such  difficult  and  delicate  areas.  These  are 
historic  accomplishments.  They  augur  well 
for  further  efforts  to  find  mutually  accept- 
able means  of  insuring  both  nations'  secu- 
rity. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  the 
last  few  years  have  seen  the  evolution, 
through  a  combination  of  U.S.  restraint  and 
continued  growth  in  Soviet  missile  forces,  of 
a  kind  of  rough  strategic  equality  between 
the  two  sides.  The  most  astute  students  of 
Soviet  behavior  have  welcomed  this  devel- 
opment, because  of  the  evident  reluctance 
of  the  Soviets  to  enter  wide-ranging  arms 
limitation  arrangements  so  long  as  they  were 
militarily  Inferior. 

A  central  factor  In  the  less  heated  strategic 
atmosphere  which  has  emerged  durng  the 
nineteen  sixties  has  been  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  technology  of  surveillance.  Both  ma- 
jor powers,  but  especially  the  United  States, 
have  devised  unusually  effective  means  for 
observing  and  monitoring  the  strategic  In- 
ventories of  the  other  side.  Rising  confidence 
in  these  techniques  for  determining  force 
levels  In  the  Soviet  Union  has  permitted  the 
United  States  to  avoid  repeating  the  massive 
over-expansion  of  offensive  weapions  In  which 
It  engaged  in  the  early  sixties. 

These  new  technologies  have  also  afforded 
hope  that  compliance  with  certain  arms  con- 
trol agreements  could  be  verified  without  the 
kind  of  local  inspection  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  consistently  objected.  It  has 
seemed  possible  that  we  might  escape  that 
cycle  of  suspicion  which  Roswell  Ollpatrlc 
once  characterized  by  saying  that  "the  So- 
viets are  forced  to  react  to  what  they  know 
we  are  doing  in  response  to  what  we  think 
they  are  doing." 

These  were  some  of  the  trends  which  began 
to  give  a  degree  of  assurance  that  the  balance 
of  terror  might  become  less  delicate,  and  that 
meaningful  arms  control  was  more  than 
merely  conceivable.  Unfortunately,  other 
trends  have  been  at  work  to  frustrate  these 
hopes. 

Contrary  to  widespread  opinion,  deploy- 
ment of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems  Is  by 
no  means  the  most  significant  of  these 
trends.  In  fact,  while  ABM  is  hardly  a  trivial 
matter,  it  Is  clearly  a  subordinate  part  of  the 
larger  strategic  problem.  The  more  sinister 
elements  in  the  situation,  the  ones  which 
pose  the  gravest  threats  to  the  stability  of 
the  strategic  balance  and  to  the  possibility  of 
effective  arms  limitations,  are  pending  in- 
novations in  the  offensive  forces  of  both  sides. 
Developments  now  under  way  on  both  sides 
raise  the  likelihood  that  the  level  of  offensive 
weaponry  available  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  will  rise  rapidly  In  the  next 
few  years. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  multiple  warhead 
technology  on  which  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  working.  The  so- 
called  MIRV  concept.  In  which  a  number  ol 
independently  targetable  warheads  are 
mounted  on  a  single  launcher,  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  disturbing  breakthrough  in  strate- 
gic weapons  since  the  advent  of  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles.  Not  only  does  it 
mean  that  a  given  rocket  force  may  be  modi- 
fied to  throw  several  times  as  many  war- 
heads, but  it  creates  what  could  be  Insur- 
mountable problems  for  inspection  of  an 
arms  control  agreement. 


Together  with  the  possible  development  of 
mobile  land-based  missiles,  a  technology  of 
special  interest  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  de- 
ployment of  MIRV  systems  would  open  large 
opportunities  for  evasion  of  any  arms  agree- 
ment which  did  not  provide  for  extensive, 
on-site  inspection.  Disagreements  over  In- 
spection of  that  kind  have  always  been  a 
major  barrier  to  successful  negotiations.  But, 
if  MIRV  is  actually  deployed  by  either  side, 
it  win  be  virtually  impossible  to  rely  ex- 
clusively on  the  means  of  national  verifica- 
tion which  otherwise  might  be  adequate  to 
monitor  a  freeze  on  strategic  forces. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  present  oppor- 
tunity for  strategic  arms  control  is  highly 
perishable.  Indeed,  it  Is  measured  In  months. 
It  now  appears  that,  however  Justified  the 
last  Administration  may  have  felt  in  post- 
poning the  arms  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  however  outraged  we  and  our  alUes 
may  have  been  over  Soviet  ruthlessness  in 
Czechoslovakia,  the  delay  in  the  arms  talks 
has  been  most  adverse  to  their  chances  for 
success. 

That  sober  view  is  based  on  the  conclusion 
that,  if  MIRV  Is  not  controlled  prior  to  de- 
ployment, it  will  probably  not  be  controlled 
at  all.  And  If  MIRV  Is  not  controlled,  other 
limitations  will  be  even  more  difficult  to 
achieve  than  otherwise. 

In  my  Judgment  the  most  urgent  task  is  to 
limit  further  operational  testing  of  multiple 
warhead  missiles.  Once  testing  of  these  pro- 
vocative systems  Is  completed,  It  will  be  un- 
likely that  either  side  will  believe  the  other 
is  not  deploying  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  major 
factors  suggesting  the  desirability  and  feasi- 
bility of  controlling  test  activity  of  tills 
kind.  First  of  all,  without  extensive  tests  it 
is  doubtful  that  either  side  would  have  suf- 
ficient confidence  In  these  complex  systems 
to  deploy  them  heavily.  Secondly,  unlike  a 
ban  on  deployment,  an  understanding  to 
forego  operational  tests  of  this  kind  lends 
Itself  to  verification  by  the  kinds  of  surveil- 
lance capabilities  which  both  sides  already 
possess.  In  addition,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  seeking  an  exchange  of  observers 
at  the  small  nuimber  of  facilities  where  such 
full-scale  tests  could  be  conducted.  Since 
such  an  exchange  would  not  involve  the 
vsrldespread  intrusion  required  by  more  elab- 
orate schemes,  an  agreement  might  be  facili- 
tated. An  exchange  of  this  kind  could  be 
Invaluable  In  providing  experience  In  mutual 
observation  and  could  help  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  trust  which  will  be  essential  If  more 
extensive  Inspection  arrangements  are  to 
be  accepted. 

Obviously,  any  suspension  of  operational 
tests  of  MIRV  Is  at  best  a  stop-gap.  It  can 
only  buy  time  for  more  elaborate  arrange- 
ments to  be  negotiated.  A  ban  on  MIRV 
tests,  as  a  means  of  Impeding  deployment  of 
such  dangerovis  systems,  can  only  stand  If 
both  parties  respect  It  and  if  they  promptly 
move  forward  on  a  number  of  other  agree- 
ments. For  example,  such  a  suspension  must 
be  conditional  upon  mutual  limitation  of 
ABM  deployment  and  an  understanding  on 
the  total  number  and  size  of  strategic 
launchers  which  both  sides  will  have.  If  ABM 
defenses  for  cities  were  deployed  without 
limitation,  or  if  the  number  of  delivery  ve- 
hicles continued  to  grow  much  beyond  the 
present  levels,  there  would  be  Irresistible 
pressure  to  proceed  with  MIRV  either  as  a 
penetration  device  or  as  a  means  of  multi- 
plying retaliatory  capacity  In  general. 

But  an  Initial  suspension  of  MIRV  tests 
could  be  the  critical  lever  on  the  arms  race. 
By  curbing  the  Immediate  need  for  deploy- 
ment of  both  new  offensive  systems  and 
ABM.  it  could  create  an  envlrorunent  for 
success  in  the  more  detailed  and  elaborate 
arms  control  discussions  which  must  follow. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  perils  of  further  delay  In  the  proposed 
arms  talks  and  the  need  for  prompt  and  bold 


action  to  Initiate  them.  Secretary  Rogers 
struck  a  heartening  note  when  he  announced 
th»t  the  talks  should  begin  In  the  next  two 
or  three  months.  If  they  are  not  begun 
quickly,  mankind's  technological  capacity 
will  once  more  have  outstripped  Its  political 
capacity  to  build  a  safer  and  more  rational 
world. 

The  President's  proposal  to  deploy  a  modi- 
fied ABM  system  must,  of  course,  be  evalu- 
ated in  this  larger  context.  And  In  that  con- 
text I  believe  It  should  be  seen  for  what  It 
Is.  a  dependent  variable. 

I  have  voted  against  every  appropriation 
for  ABM  deployment.  I  remain  skeptical. 
In  the  Armed  Services  Committee  I  am 
developing  the  most  intensive  interrogation 
I  can  concerning  the  so-called  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. There  are  a  great  many  technical,  po- 
litical and  strategic  questions  which  would 
have  to  be  answered  satisfactorily  before  I 
could  consider  supporting  deployment  at 
this  time. 

Yet  I  believe  it  is  vital  that  the  President 
have  a  fair  hearing  for  his  recommendation 
before  the  Congress  and  the  country  exercise 
their  responsibility  to  pass  Judgment  This 
Is  a  matter  In  which  we  need  to  muster  the 
most  balanced  and  objective  view  of  which 
we  are  capable. 

I  find  It  distressing  that  the  President's 
recommendation  was  caught  up  In  a  fiood  of 
opinions  and  emotions  related  to  the  earlier 
Sentinel  proposal.  The  ABM  discussion  had 
already  acquired  such  momentum  that  It  has 
been  difficult  to  examine  the  new  recom- 
mendation strictly  on  Its  merits.  The  result 
has  been  as  Meg  Greenfield  so  well  por- 
trayed it  In  the  Washington  Post,  "a  ragged 
non-debate  on  the  ABM."  If  the  nation  Is 
to  make  the  hard  decision  which  this  ques- 
tion deserves,  tt  will  have  to  examine  what 
the  President  has  In  fact  proposed — not  what 
others  say  he  has  proposed,  not  what  his 
predecessor  proposed,  not  what  some  wish 
he  had  proposed. 

In  particular  It  Just  will  not  do  to  have 
this  matter  descend  into  a  narrow  political 
contest,  in  which  either  partUan  or  per- 
sonal advantage  becomes  a  consideration. 
Whatever  others  may  Imply,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  such  factors  Influenced  the 
President's  decision.  In  fact,  had  they  done 
so.  he  had  every  incentive  to  postpone  or  re- 
ject an  ABM  deployment.  I  am  utterly  con- 
fident that  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  make  his  pro- 
posal on  this  basis.  Those  who  charge  that 
the  President's  decision  was  politically  in- 
spired reveal  more  about  their  own  motives 
than  about  his. 

Nor  will  it  do  merely  to  Ignore  the  poten- 
tial vulnerabilities  which  Intense  technolog- 
ical competition  may  create  for  strategic 
forces.  Some  observers  have  blithely  pro- 
posed that  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
way  to  deal  with  a  potential  threat  to  Mln- 
uteman  would  be  to  adopt  a  "launch  on 
warning"  policy.  That  is.  if  the  radar  screens 
showed  what  appeared  to  be  an  attack,  the 
Mlnuteman  force  should  be  fired  in  a  volley. 

Apart  from  the  technical  uncertainties  of 
such  a  scheme,  this  ill-conceived  proposal 
completely  Ignores  the  requirements  of 
stable  deterrence.  The  entire  effort  of  the 
past  decade  has  been  to  construct  secure 
second-strike  forces  which  did  not  have  to 
be  launched  on  warning.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized by  both  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  that  the  creation  of  such  hair- 
trigger  forces  Is  a  sure  recipe  for  heightened 
tensions  and  fears,  and  for  increasing  the 
propensity  to  nuclear  war  at  times  of  extreme 
crisis.  I  urge  those  who  have  been  attracted 
to  such  a  proposal  to  consider  the  Implica- 
tions of  what  they  are  suggesting.  I.  for  one, 
do  not  propose  to  replace  a  strategy  of  ques- 
tionable wisdom  -vnth  one  of  obvious  lunacy. 

My  plea  today  is  that  we  get  our  priorities 
straight.  The  over-riding  strategic  problem 
of  our  time  Is  to  limit  the  multiplication  of 
offensive  weapons  which  Increase  the  chance 
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that  ft  nuclear  pxchange  might  actually  b« 
Initiated,  not  soi  much  through  a  calculated 
first  strike  out  df  the  blue  ae  through  a  pre- 
emptive strike  generated  by  fears  that  mul- 
tiple warhead  technology  and  other  devices 
might  be  uaed  Do  destroy  or  defeat  a  coun- 
try's retaliatory  (japabUlty.  As  I  have  stressed, 
the  next  few  mbnths  are  especially  critical 
and  the  probleni  of  controlling  further  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  multiple  war- 
head technology;  Is  especially  vital.  Only  by 
pressing  forwar<l  urgently  with  strategic 
arms  control  eOckta  to  deal  with  theee  prob- 
lems will  we  flr^d  a  lasting  means  of  pre- 
venting or  limiting  ABM  deployment. 

The    risks   of   |m    uncontrolled   arms   race 
are    frightening    to    contemplate.    They    in- 
clude not  only  Idcreaaed  danger  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust,  though   that  Is  ample  reason  to 
seek    to   curb   thjs   deadly   competition;    but 
the  profound  daggers  of  continued  neglect 
of    social    needs   In    this   country   and    else- 
where.  Even  a  siiall  fraction  of  the  nearly 
200  billion  dollar*  which  the  world  Is  spend- 
ing on  armaments  could  make  an  Inestima- 
ble contribution  \o  relieving  hunger,  rebuild- 
ing cities,  educating  children,  and  to  per- 
forming   all     thei    other    humane    missions 
which  are  now  desperately  starved  for  re- 
sources,  Unless  ^e  can  begin  to  reduce  In- 
tematlpaal  ten8l(>ns  and  to  substitute  pro- 
grams  of   securltV   through   negotiation   for 
the  elusive  questjfor  security  through  com- 
peUtlon.  the  prospects  for  meeting  the  hu- 
man  needs   of   tlils   planet   are  dim   Indeed. 
These,  then,  art  the  real  stakes  In  the  de- 
cisions we  and  trie  Soviets  face  in  the  com- 
ing months.  Morf  than  at  any  time  in  the 
postwar   period,  Ut  may   be  possible  for   us 
and   the  Sovleu.  JacUng  together,  to  choose 
the  risks   we  will  bear,   to  ease  the  strains 
on  our  societies  bt  reducing  the  burdens  and 
hazards   of   unending  strategic  competition. 
The  moment  is  opportune,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity is  too  precious  to  lose. 
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agencies.  In  theory,  that's  a  marvelous  idea 
but  m  practice  that  isn't  the  way  it  works.'' 
("Nader's  Raiders,"  a  group  of  seven  young 
lawyers  assenibled  by  Ralph  Nader,  a  guiding 
light  In  exploration  of  consumer  protection, 
released  a  study  made  last  sununer  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  amounted  to  a 
scathing  denunciation  of  the  PTC  and  its 
chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  in  such  terms 
as  "inept"  and  "anachronistic."  Such  charges 
as  "cronyism"  have  been  refuted  by  Dixon, 
but  even  If  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between, 
the  report  still  has  the  effect  of  focusing  at- 
tention on  consumers'  needs. 

(While  support  of  consumer  protections  Is 
wholly  predictable  from  such  sources  as 
Betty  Purness  and  Ralph  Nader,  support  also 
came  from  surprising  sources,  such  as  George 
R.  Vila,  chairman  and  president  of  Unlroyal 
Inc. 

(Implying  that  Industry  was  getting  what 
it  deserved.  Vila  laid  part  of  the  blame  on 
Intensive  TV  and  other  advertising.  As  a  re- 
sult, Vila  said,  "The  consumer — already  suf- 
fering from  a  sense  of  alienation — is  con- 
stantly bombarded  by  72  fiercely  competing 
advertising  claims.  Is  It  any  wonder  he  winds 
up  with  a  feeling  of  hostility  and  suspdclon? 
("We  cannot  ignore  what  is  happening," 
Vila  concluded.  "We  care  not  to  merely  con- 
front It  with  blind  resistance.  Consumerism 
will  not  disappear.") 


CONSUME^  PROTECTIONS 

Mr.  MAGNUS0N.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  thg  CWA  News,  the  official 
national  newspaper  of  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO, 
contained  a  comprehensive  roimdup  of 
consumer  protections  that  this  Congress 
must  face  up  to.  Interest  in  these  issues 
is  widespread— atid  it  should  be,  for  they 
directly  affect  evfery  citizen.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tl^at  the  article,  entitled 
"Let  the  Buyer  B|b  Protected,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  nb  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  the  BirrER  Be  Protected 

(Note.— The  beginning  of  1969  brought  a 
new  President,  a  n^w  Congress  and  presuma- 
in  many  comers   of   the 


bly  new  attitudes 


U.S.  But  the  natlan's  Interest  in  one  old 
thought — consume:  protection — was  height- 
ening. 

(Almost  certalnl] ,  the  old  axiom  of  Caveat 
Emptor,  "Let  the  Buyer  Beware, "  will  be  re- 
moved from  American  usage.  Aroused  U.S. 
citizens  will  not  ai^ffer  much  more  abuse, 
be  swift.  But  as  long  as 
via  public  exposure,  ac- 


( Action  may  not 
pressure  Is  kept  on 
tlon  will  come 

(The  last  days  of 


(Betty  Purnesa, 
vlser  on  consumer 


who,  "In  effect  said 


1968  brought  two  exam- 
ples of  the  kind  cf  commentary  that  will 
keep  the  pressiire  or , : 

President  Johnson's   ad- 
affalrs,  wrapped   up  her 


work  with  a  partini;  blast  at  manufacturers' 
warranties,    which 


she    described    as    "more 
garbage  than  guaranty."  She  also  decried  the 
apparent  attitude  (if  President-elect  Nixon, 
_     .         .  ^^  j^j^  consumer  protec- 


Uon  should  go  bac  :  to  each  of  the  Federal 


TAX    RXrOSM 

P»erhaps  fundamental  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  U.S.  consumers*  needs  is  the  right 
to  an  equitable  tax  structure  which  leaves 
the  U.S.  working  men  and  women  paying 
their  fair  share — but  only  their  fair  share — 
of  the  costs  of  operating  the  Federal,  state, 
and   local   governments. 

The  benefits  from  a  redistribution  of  the 
tax  load  are  many  and  obvious.  First,  a  fair 
redistribution  would  leave  the  workiiig  man 
more  money.  Second,  the  increased  revenue 
when  previous  freeloaders  assumed  their  fair 
share  would  provide  the  kind  of  expanded 
services  the  working  man  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, all  the  way  from  highways  to  low-In- 
terest bousing  loans. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  U.S.  tax  system  Is 
not  equitably  distributed.  Even  the  National 
Observer,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal — credentials  that 
hardly  qualify  the  Observer  as  a  friend  of  the 
working  man — has  gotten  on  the  bandwagon, 
citing  these  glaring  examples  of  Inequity: 

— A  wealthy  widow  with  an  annual  Income 
of  $1.5  million  In  Interest  from  tax  exempt 
municipal  and  state  bonds  pays  nothing  in 
federal  income  tax — In  fact,  she  doesn't  even 
file  a  return.  Tet  her  gardener,  who  makes 
$5,000  a  year,  must  pay  $360  in  Income  taxes. 
— An  apartment  building  owner  has  earned 
$7.5  million  in  personal  income  In  the  past 
seven  years.  This  should  put  >'iTn  in  the  70 
percent  tax  bracket,  or  about  $5  million  in- 
come taxes.  But  by  carefully  using  the  "fast 
depreciation"  loophole,  he  paid  only  $800,- 
000  over  the  seven  years.  That's  the  same  rate, 
11  percent,  paid  by  a  man  with  a  $10,000  a 
year  income  and  two  children. 

— A  man  purchased  $10,000  worth  of  stock, 
which  he  kept  until  his  death,  when  it  was 
worth  $100,000.  It  passes  to  his  heir  and  there 
wiU  be  no  income  tax — then  or  ever — on  the 
$90,000  in  capital  gains.  That  case  history  of  a 
loophole  was  cited  by  Rep.  Henry  Reuss  (D- 
Wis.),  who  estimates  that  $2.5  billion  is  lost 
in  Federal  Income  taxes  each  year  because  of 
failure  to  tax  inherited  gains. 

Other  examples  are  legion.  Some  of  the 
foremost  examples  of  tax  loopholes  feature 
depletion  allowances  on  oil  and  other 
minerals,  exemptions  for  charitable  deduc- 
tions and  tax-free  "non-profit"  foundations. 
The  charitable  contributions  can  be  ex- 
perty  employed.  For  instance,  one  aspect  of 
the  Federal  law  provides  that  if  in  8  of  the 
previous  10  years  a  person's  charitable  con- 
tributions plus  his  federal  income  tax  pay- 


ments add  up  to  90  percent  of  his  Uxable 
Income,  he  can  deduct  an  unlimited  amount 
for  contributions  to  charity  in  the  present 
year. 

The  tax-free  state  and  local  government 
bonds  may  be  the  most  galling  to  the  work- 
ing man  of  all  the  tax  loopholes.  Originally 
Intended  to  help  state  and  local  governments 
provide  schools  and  other  public  services, 
studies  by  the  APL-CIO  reveal  that  in  many 
instances,  "This  federal  subsidy  has  been 
perverted  into  a  tax  loophole  promoting  plant 
piracy,  enticing  runaway  shops  when  many 
communities  used  tax-free  bonds  to  build 
plants  for  private  use  and  private  profit." 

Obviously,  the  plugging  of  Just  a  few  of  the 
more  glaring  loopholes  would  allow  raising  of 
the  current  $600  per  dependent  exemption 
to  $1,000. 

AtrrO    INSUBANCE 

One  of  the  hottest  items  In  the  current  con- 
sumer cauldron  is  the  Issue  of  inordinate 
rates  paid  by  U.S.  drivers  for  often  inade- 
quate amounts  of  automobile  insurance  pro- 
tection. 

For  the  long  run,  the  issue  evolves  around 
the  Keeton-O'Connell  plan.  Strongly  en- 
dorsed by  the  CWA  Executive  Board  when 
it  was  first  introduced,  the  Keeton-O'Connell 
plan  calls  for  the  elimination  of  the  long 
and  costly  process  of  establishing  blame  In 
auto  accident  cases  with  losses  of  under 
$10,000.  Devised  by  two  young  law  profes- 
sors, the  plan  would  revolutlonlae  the  whole 
concept  of  auto  insurance — and  drastically 
reduce  costs  to  the  consumer. 

Meanwhile,  such  groups  as  the  Ohio  State 
AFL-CIO  have  come  up  with  some  startling 
inadequacies  in  current  protections.  For  in- 
stance, the  Ohio  AFL-CIO  study  shows  that 
auto  insurance  rates  have  risen  a  startling 
25.8  percent  In  the  past  three  years.  That 
compares  with  an  over-all  increase  in  the 
state's  economy  (consumer  price  index)  of 
barely  11  percent. 

And  what  are  auto  owners  getting  for  the 
increased  premiums? 

Not  much,  according  to  the  APL-CIO  find- 
ings in  Ohio. 

A  December  report  revealed  case  after  case 
of  policy  holders  being  canceled  without  ap- 
parent cause,  then  being  re-classlfled  as  high 
risks,  with  astounding  premium  Increases. 
In  the  case  of  one  27-year-old  Youngstown 
man,  it  meant  annual  premiums  of  $700  in- 
stead of  the  $110  he  had  paid  before  the 
cancellation. 

A  startling,  uncomplicated  answer  on  Just 
how  the  insurance  companies  can  get  away 
with  such  a  stunt  emerged  last  summer  from 
hearings  conducted  by  Sen.  PhUip  Hart's  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 
Tho  crux  is  that  Insurance  companies  can 
get  away  with  premium  hikes  as  long  as  the 
company  shows  small  profits.  The  trick.  Sen. 
Hart  revealed,  is  that  the  companies  mix 
their  figures  to  show  only  profits  and  pay- 
ments on  underwriting  auto  liability  insur- 
ance. Massive  profits  from  Investing  the  pre- 
mlvun  money  don't  show. 

"What  bothers  me  most  is  the  plea  of  pov- 
erty based  on  underwriting  results  only," 
Sen.  Hart  says.  "For  Instance,  the  under- 
writing and  investment  Income  results  of 
the  Stock  Property  and  Casualty  Industry 
from  1958  to  1967  show  a  statutory  under- 
writing loss  of  over  $731  million,  which,  when 
adjusted   becomes   a  $413   million  profit. 

"During  this  same  period,  their  net  invest- 
ment Income  was  over  $7  billion.  When  some- 
one turns  one  pocket  inside  out  to  show  you 
how  empty  it  Is,  but  has  $7  bUlion  in  the 
other  pocket,  it  Is  difficult  to  take  their  claim 
of  poverty  too  seriously,"  Sen.  Hart  con- 
cludes. 

The  big  stock  companies,  such  as  Aetna, 
Travelers,  etc.,  have  been  losing  money  to 
the  mutual  and  direct-writing  companies 
such  as  Allstate  and  State  Farm,  which  have 
lower  rates.  NaturaUy,  the  stock  companies 
are  willing  to  overhaul  the  system. 
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Their  group,  the  American  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation, has  come  up  with  such  an  overhaul 
plan — and  it's  similar  to  the  Keeton-O'Con- 
nell plan  to  eliminate  fault. 

INTEKE8T    RATES 

The  Truth-in-Lendlng  Bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1968  was  a  milestone  in  consumer 
legislation,  culminating  eight  years  of  work 
by  trade  unions  and  others  since  former  Sen. 
Paul  Douglas  (D-Hl.)  first  Introduced  the 
measure. 

The  1968  bill,  which  goes  into  effect  July 
1.  1969,  calls  for  a  clear  statement  of  finance 
charges  in  both  dollars  and  cents  and  In 
percentage  on  any  rate  where  the  charge  is 
$7.60  or  more.  It  calls  for  the  same  disclo- 
sures on  revolving  credit  accounts  offered  by 
department  stores  and  central  credit  agen- 
cies. 

In  1968  one  state  went  a  constructive  step 
further — to  limiting  the  amount  of  interest — 
when  the  Washington  State  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO.  spearheaded  the  passage  of  Initia- 
tive 245.  It  was  a  year-long  effort  from  the 
gathering  of  signatures  on  the  petition  to 
the  eventual   90,000-vote   victory  on  Nov.  5. 

Initiative  245  limits  the  maximum  retail 
credit  Interest  rate  to  12  percent.  That 
sounds  like  a  modest  limit,  but  It's  a  major 
achievement  in  view  of  the  fact  18  percent 
was  the  previous  maximum  rate  In  the  state 
and  that  18  percent,  disguised  as  I'/i  per- 
cent per  month  before  the  disclosure  re- 
quired by  Congress,  is  the  going  rate  for  re- 
tall  credit  across  the  country. 

One  comment  by  Joe  Davis,  Washington 
APL-CIO  President,  after  the  victory,  makes 
an  interesting  point  for  all  consumer  affairs. 
"We  might  not  have  won,"  Davis  said,  "if  it 
weren't  that  the  opposition,  conservative 
papers  and  business  concerns,  really  com- 
mitted overkill.  They  spent  far  too  much  on 
the  campaign  to  stop  us." 

Davis'  analysis  suggests  that  the  opposi- 
tion really  helped,  simply  by  calling  more 
attention  to  Initiative  245.  Almost  anyone 
would  vote  for  such  a  measure  if  he  were 
aware  of  It — it's  apathy,  not  the  public's 
judgment,  that  keeps  many  other  construc- 
tive consumer  measures  from  passing. 

MEAT     INSPECTION 

Fish  are  next. 

First  came  the  Meat  Inspection  Bill  in 
1967.  which  gave  states  three  years  to  come 
up  to  the  tougher  U.S.  inspection  standards. 
Previously,  the  U.S.  inspected  only  meat  that 
crossed  state  lines,  leaving  the  states  to  regu- 
late meat  raised  and  consumed  within  one 
state. 

Next  came  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Act,  the  intra-state  loophole  after 
studies  showed  up  to  30  percent  of  the  poul- 
try raised  and  consumed  within  one  state 
did  not  meet  federal  meat  Inspection  stand- 
ards. The  new  law  took  in  about  1.6  billion 
pounds  of  poultry  products  that  are  sold 
every  year  but  do  not  cross  state  lines. 

A  measure  to  cover  fish  died  without  ac- 
tion In  1968  after  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  held  hearings 
on  a  bill  that  would  give  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set  sanitary 
standards  for  fish  similar  to  those  enacted 
for  red  meat.  Since  virtually  no  fish  inspec- 
tion exists,  there  are  high  hopes  that  the 
legislation  will  be  revived  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

AUTO   REPAIRS 

A  natural  outgrowth  of  automobile  safety — 
one  of  the  daddies  of  the  current  upswing  in 
consumer  awareness — the  cost  of  auto  repairs 
has  come  under  close  scrutiny  from  a  Senate 
subcommittee. 

One  shocking  revelation  was  that  the  cost 
of  auto  parts  increased  62  percent  between 
1960  and  1967.  As  a  result  of  various  Increases 
as  well  as  out-and-out  gouging  by  repairmen, 
U.S.  car  owners  now  spend  $20  billion  to  $25 
billion  a  year  for  repairs. 


That  compares  with  $29  billion  annually 
for  the  purchase  of  brand  new  cars. 

If  anything,  the  costs  are  Increasing  even 
more  rapidly.  Last  year,  consumers  spent  $1 
blUlon  more  on  auto  repairs  than  In  the 
previous  year. 

POWER    RATES 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf 
(D-Mont.),  more  and  more  power  company 
overcharges  for  electricity  are  coming  to  the 
public  eye.  (Overcharge  Is  the  title  of  the 
comprehensive  book  on  subject  co-authored 
by  Sen.  Metcalf) . 

Since  power  companies  are  a  public  trust, 
they  are  subject  to  a  regulatory  commission, 
the  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon.  The  FPC  sets 
rates  of  fair  return  on  utilities. 

"Theoretical  'allowed*  rates  of  return  are 
meaningless,"  the  Senator  says.  "One  must 
look  at  the  actual  earnings  to  arrive  at  the 
facts," 

Look  he  does.  And  instead  of  finding  the 
"reasonable  rate"  of  6  percent  prescribed  by 
the  FPC,  he  finds  rates  of  12.15  percent  In 
New  Mexico,  12.14  in  New  Orleans,  10.66  in 
Montana,  10.43  in  North  Carolina,  10.29  in 
Texas,  10.15  in  Massachusetts.  10.13  in  Iowa, 
10.01  In  Rhode  Island  and  14  more  companies 
m  seven  states  with  rates  of  9.0  or  better. 

MEDICAL-ORUG    COSTS 

"There  Is  not  a  major  Industry  In  the 
United  Stats  that  Is  more  socially  Irrespon- 
sible than  the  large  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturers who  promote  the  sale  of  brand 
name  prescription  drug  products." 

That  statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
CouncU  In  February,  1968,  typified  the  out- 
rage felt  m  many  quarters  by  the  price  mark- 
up? on  drugs. 

The  staggering  mark-ups,  sometimes  over 
1,000  percent  of  the  cost  of  production,  were 
revealed  soon  after  the  documentation  of 
how  much  doctors  fees  and  other  medical 
costs  have  risen  since  the  advent  of  Medicare 
four  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  the  sky-high  prices  of  pre- 
scription drugs  remained  a  major  unresolved 
issue  In  the  90th  Congress. 

OTHER 

Among  the  many  other  measures  to  protect 
the  U.S.  consumer  on  which  discussion  and/ 
or  action  has  been  taking  place: 

Warranties — All  the  way  from  tooth 
brushes  to  automobiles,  most  current  war- 
ranties many  of  them  highly  bally-hooed, 
put  the  burden  of  proof  of  defects,  time  of 
purchase,  etc.,  on  the  consumer  instead  of 
on  the  manufacturer.  As  a  result,  countless 
obstacles  and  requirements  often  block  the 
effectiveness  of  such  warranties. 

Door-to-door  sales — An  AFL-CIO-sup- 
ported  bill  would  protect  consumers  from 
high-pressure  salesmen  by  allowing  the  cus- 
tomer to  cancel  a  sale  within  two  days  after- 
wards. 

TV  radiation— A  law  to  set  safety  stand- 
ards for  television  sets  to  protect  viewers 
from  radiation  emission  was  enacted  last 
year,  but  failed  to  Include  protection  for 
workers  who  make  the  sets  and  face  the 
greatest  potential  danger. 


HINDSIGHT  AND  FORESIGHT  IN 
THE  WORLD  ECONOMY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  Columbia  Porum  con- 
tains an  eloquent  article  written  by  Miss 
Barbara  Ward.  It  raises  a  number  of 
broad  questions  about  international  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  adequacy  of 
existing  programs  for  assistance  to  un- 
developed nations. 

In  the  course  of  her  article.  Miss  Ward 
draws  some  Interesting  parallels  between 
world  conditions  today  and  conditions  in 
Prance,  Russia,  and  China  before  their 


revolutions.  She  emphasizes,  however, 
that  as  a  matter  of  history,  national 
development  has  taken  place  not  only 
by  violent  revolution  but  also  by  peace- 
ful evolution,  and  that  the  factors  for 
peaceful  change  in  society  have  often 
been  rooted  In  enlarged  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 

Miss  Ward's  message  Is  clear.  She  asks 
the  developed  nations  of  the  Atlantic 
community  to  recognize  that  the  basic 
principles  of  their  own  domestic  eco- 
nomic progress  can  and  should  be  validly 
applied  to  world  development.  She  urges 
the  Atlantic  community  to  initiate  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  joint  economic 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  nations.  It 
is  through  this  sort  of  "international 
Marshall  plan,"  she  suggests,  that  we 
can  avoid  the  severe  economic  and  po- 
litical crises  that  threaten  to  engulf  the 
world  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies  and 
beyond. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Miss 
Ward's  remarks  will  be  of  special  inter- 
est to  all  of  us  in  Congress  and  else- 
where as  we  seek  to  establish  new 
priorities  for  our  economic  and  social 
programs,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
her  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hindsight  and  Foresight  in  the  World 

Economy 

(By  Barbara  Ward) 

(Note. — Barbara  Ward  is  Albert  Schweitzer 
Professor  In  Humanities  at  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  International  Affairs.) 

It  is  difficult  to  read  the  pre-hlstory  of  any 
great  catastrophe  without  wondering  why  the 
protagonists  were  so  blind  or.  If  not  blind, 
so  powerless  to  act.  How  could  the  ministers 
of  Louis  XVI  hope,  in  1789,  to  summon  a 
peaceful  and  cooperative  E^states  General 
with  the  political  system  undermined  by  al- 
most a  century's  radical  criticism,  the  coun- 
try in  the  grip  of  a  severe  economic  crisis 
and  the  peasantry  In  a  mood  of  violence  and 
despair?  How  could  the  Czarlst  Government 
delay  so  long  In  granting  reforms  to  a  coun- 
tryside which,  half  liberated  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  serfdom  in  1860,  had  still  discovered 
no  workable  or  acceptable  pattern  of  peasant 
farming  nearly  half  a  century  later?  The  por- 
tents were  there — protests  from  the  intel- 
lectuals, explosions  of  violence,  a  steady 
growth  In  the  blind,  undirected  resentment 
of  the  masses.  But  in  the  vast  revolutionary 
upheavals  that  followed,  one  has  the  irresist- 
ible impression  of  men  overcome  by  events, 
of  remedies  applied  too  late,  of  initiatives 
taken  Just  half  a  decade  beyond  the  chance  of 
effectiveness.  In  fact,  it  is  precisely  this  con- 
trast between  policies  that  might  have 
worked  if  applied  In  time  and  the  gathering 
onslaught  of  uncontrollable  events  that  gives 
to  the  great  explosions  of  history  a  tragic 
Greek  sense  of  human  fallibility  and  ineluc- 
table fate. 

But  in  the  Atlantic  world  today,  we  should 
probably  not  spend  too  much  time  wonder- 
ing why  our  forefathers  lacked  skill  and  fore- 
sight. It  would  be  more  profitable  to  ask 
whether  we  ourselves  may  not  be  working  up 
to  another  of  the  vast  blind  explosions  that 
convulse  human  history  and  whether  once 
again  men  of  intelligence.  Insight,  and  re- 
sources are  not  failing  to  discern  the  portents 
of  disaster  and  falling  to  act  upon  them  far 
beyond  the  point  of  political  no-return. 
There  are,  after  cU,  a  number  of  facts  about 
our  contemporary  situation  which  might  be 
thought  to  be  as  evident  and  Inescapable  to 
present  observers  as  was  the  condition  of 
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French  society  m  the  late  eighteenth  century 
or  of  Russia  before  the  First  World  War. 

In  the  first  pibce,  the  whole  of  humanity  Is 
engaged  In  the  brocess  of  transforming  all  of 
Its  methods  of  producing,  working,  and  In- 
deed living,  by  ((he  application  of  science  and 
technology.  No  (one  escapes.  Either  as  actors 
or  as  passive  riielvers  and  sufferers,  all  the 
earth's  people  ate  drawn  Into  the  new  system. 
But  within  this  material.  If  not  moral,  neigh- 
borhood, the  prpcesses  of  change  go  forward 
at  unequal  spejeds.  The  developed  nations, 
largely  around  (>ie  North  Atlantic,  have  suffi- 
ciently mastere^  the  workings  of  their  new 
scientific  and  tachnologlcal  system  to  be  rea- 
sonably sure  of  Increasing  their  already  con- 
siderable wealta  by  some  4  per  cent  a  year 
and  often  by  ciore.  The  two  thirds  of  hu- 
manity still  living  In  pre-technologlcal  so- 
cieties face,  on  khe  contrary,  the  prospect  of 
stagnation  or  aven  progressive  Impoverish- 
ment as  birth  rates  of  2  or  3  per  cent  surpass 
attainable  growlh  rates  In  the  local  economy 
and  humanity  efages  up  toward  the  limits  of 
currently  available  supplies  of  food. 

Between  rich  knd  poor,  therefore,  the  gap 
Is  widening.  Thlp  fact  already  stirs  emotional 
protest  among  beasants  and  peons,  among 
fellahs  and  coolies,  among  Negro  migrants 
»nd  gbetto  dwellers.  It  already  underlies  the 
▼iolence-of  post-polonlal  protest  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  Arablal  or  the  anti-feudal  stirrings 
in  Central  Ameiica  and  along  the  Andes.  It 
has  already  been  absorbed  into  the  latest 
Maoist  version  cf  the  Marxist  faith  and  ap- 
pears as  Lin  Plao's  challenge  to  the  world's 
poverty-stricken  rural  masses  to  encircle  and 
destroy  the  White  urban  citadel  of  bourgeois- 
revisionist  wealth  stretching  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Vladivos  ;ock. 

All  these  are  olivious.  Incontrovertible  facts 
that  can  be  pick(  d  up  from  any  tabloid  news- 
paper or  news  f  rogram  on  television.  They 
are  more  rather  ;han  less  obtrusive  than  the 
facts  of  proximltsr.  inJusUce.  and  protest  that 
preceded  open  v  olence  in  Prance  or  Russia. 
But.  on  the  evidence  available  today,  future 
historians,  looking  back  on  our  generation, 
will  have  to  ma:  vel  all  over  again  at  man's 
blindness,  at  hii  inertia,  complacency,  and 
Inability  to  act  Ir  time. 

For  consider  tl  le  nature  of  our  present  re- 
sponse. Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to 
apply  the  recoi  imendatlons  made  at  the 
U.N.  Trade  and  Development  Conference  In 
New  Delhi.  The  iiommerclal  bias  against  the 
developing  worid  and  the  tilting  of  the  whole 
system  of  intern  itional  trade  toward  the  in- 
terests of  the  rich  have  not  changed.  The 
tariffs  affecting  t  aem  are  not  much  lower,  in 
spite  of  the  Keni  edy  Round;  nor  Is  their  dis- 
crimination against  manufactured  exports 
from  poor  countr  es.  Apart  from  coffee,  sugar, 
and  some  first  st  ips  for  cocoa,  no  new  agree- 
ments to  give  greater  stability  to  primary 
prices  have  been  negotiated.  Nor  have  Euro- 
pean government  s  lessened  internal  taxes  on 
coffee  or  cocoa  o;  tea.  The  developing  world 
has  been  rigidly  excluded  from  all  discus- 
sions of  world  lie  uidlty.  Such  promising  inl- 
tlauves  as  the  Si  amp  Plan  or  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  TriHn  Plan,  designed  to  give 
poorer  countries  irst  access  to  new  working 
capital  for  world  trade,  have  withered  under 
the  austere  orthcdoxy  of  the  Group  of  Ten 
who  accept  added  incomes  from  primary  pro- 
ducers only  when  they  appear  as  the  uncon- 
trollable by-prodi  ict  of  war — long  recognized, 
of  course,  as  mar  kind's  most  'orthodox"  ac- 
tivity. 

Above  all,  the  pledge  given  by  the  rich 
governments  In  Geneva  In  1964  and  again  at 
New  Delhi  in  19il8  to  try  to  bring  up  the 
levels  of  genuine  economic  assistance  to  one 
per  cent  of  their  national  Income  now  looks 
simply  laughable.  Every  year,  since  1964,  the 
Atlantic  nations  have  added,  on  the  average, 
about  $50  to  $60.0(10  millions  to  their  national 
Incomes.  In  rouiid  terms,  they  are  about 
$300,000  millions  better  off  than  when  the 
Geneva  pledge  wns  made.  But  the  level  of 


genuine  economic  assistance  has  stuck  fast 
at  about  $6,000  millions  a  year  and  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  ald-glvlng  Is  now  not 
above  0.5  per  cent  of  national  Income.  The 
wealth  of  the  Atlantic  world  has  thus  grown 
steadily.  Its  help  to  the  poor  nations  has  not. 
One  Is  reminded  Irresistibly  of  the  occasion 
when  Marie  Antoinette  remarked:  "Let  them 
eat  cake." 

The  analogy  Is  not  Irrelevant.  What  nations 
do  is  determined  by  what  nations  think  and 
many  of  the  atutudee  that  paralyzed  effec- 
tive action  before  earlier  catastrophes  can  be 
discerned  In  Western  public  opinion  today. 
The  Marie  Antoinette  class  In  our  Western 
society  are  the  indifferent  who,  absorbed  In 
the  new  expanding  wealth  of  the  mass  con- 
sumption  economy,  simply   do  not  see  the 
misery  piling  up  beyond  the  charmed  fron- 
tiers of  their  Atlantic  citadel.  The  fact  that 
at   least   half   the  citizens   In   the  Atlantic 
world   now   enjoy   better   health,   food,    and 
comfort  than  the  aristocrats  of  two  centuries 
ago   only  makes   the   spread   of   Indifferent 
affluence   more    all-embracing   and    deprives 
radical  protest  of  much  of  Its  local  pressure. 
Our  contemporary  failure  to  discern  the 
times  is  not  only  the  result  of  callousness  or 
indifference.  It  can  also  come  from  misjudg- 
ing the  full  scope  of  the  crisis.  Men  of  good 
will  can  be  mistaken  too.  In  1789,  among  the 
lawyers,  the  solid  citizens  with  positions  and 
titles  in  the  Civil  Service,  the  heirs  of  Diderot 
and  Voltaire  who  answered  the  summons  to 
the  Estates  Oeneral,  there  were  many  who 
were  neither  Illiberal  nor  unconcerned.  On 
the  contrary,  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
legislating  an  outmoded  aristocracy  into  ob- 
livion and  declaring  a  new  dispensation  of 
human  rights  and  dignity.  Like  the  antl- 
colonlallsts    and     the    antl-lmperlallsts    of 
Europe  and  America  after  the  Second  World 
War,  they  genuinely  sought  to  redress  old 
wrongs,  liberate  mankind,  and  achieve  a  new 
birth  of  freedom.  But  the  chief  reason  why 
the  euphoria  of  1789  had  degenerated  Into  a 
bloodstained  Terror  within  a  couple  of  years 
lay  above  all  In  the  disproportion  between 
political  hopes  and  economic  realities. 

With  "liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality" 
replacing  an  Incompetent  monarchy  and  a 
fading  feudalism,  society  should.  In  the 
minds  of  the  people,  have  been  working 
better — with  more  Jobs,  more  opportunities, 
brighter  hopes.  But  In  fact  It  was  worse.  The 
economy  had  collapsed.  Credit  was  exhausted, 
the  coffers  were  empty,  capital  had  gone  un- 
derground. Workless,  breadless  men  streamed 
Into  Paris  where  demagogues  turned  them 
first  Into  the  Implacable  mob  and  then  Into 
the  Irresistible  army.  Liberals  died  on  the 
guillotine  not  for  any  lack  of  faith  In  liberty 
but  for  their  complete  Inability  to  revive  the 
economy.  Once  again,  can  we  be  sure,  as  the 
old  imperial  powers  withdraw  from  their 
colonies  all  round  the  world  In  the  name  of 
liberty  and  equality,  that  the  anger  and  dis- 
illusion of  the  vast  colored  majority  may  not 
turn  to  violence  if  all  the  glorious  dawn  of 
Independence  brings  Is  fewer  Jobs,  less  food 
and  fading  hopes? 

We  can.  of  course,  reassure  ourselves  with 
our  overwhelming  military  strength.  But  the 
Americans  do  not  find  Vietnam  a  costless 
war.  Nor  have  we  yet  seen  the  potential 
havoc  of  nuclear  mlnl-bombs  in  the  hands 
of  desperate  men.  It  Is  not  alarmist  to  point 
to  such  risks.  It  is  not  Cassandra- type  gloom 
tc»  ask  whether  the  sixties  may  not  be  Just 
a  peaceful  lull  between  the  liquidation  of 
Empire  and  the  full  onslaught  of  disillusion 
in  the  post-colonial  continents.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  warnings  spring  from  a  realistic 
sense  of  how  history  has  dealt  with  similar 
crises  In  the  past.  For,  as  Santayana  once 
reminded  us:  Those  who  will  not  learn  from 
history  are  destined  to  repeat  It. 

There  is  another  reason  why  historical 
experience  is  relevant  to  a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  world's  creeping  crisis.  In  the  last 
150  years,  the  upheaval  of  moving  from  a 


static,  pre-technologlcal  society  into  a  mod- 
em dynamic  market  system  has  not  always 
been  accompanied  by  revolutionary  break- 
down. There  are  success  stories,  too,  and 
they,  surely,  are  relevant  to  the  world's 
search  for  peaceful  transition  In  the  still 
unmodernlzed  sectors  of  the  planet.  The 
British  survived  the  Luddlte  protest  In  the 
18208  and  the  Chartist  movement  of  revolt  In 
the  Hiuigry  Forties  by  wldeiUng  the  franchise, 
providing  poor  relief,  shortening  working 
hours,  improving  conditions  in  factories  and 
mines,  and  beginning  the  policy  of  cheap 
food  through  free  trade.  Thereafter  they 
widened  the  franchise  further.  Introduced 
compulsory  education,  put  public  money 
into  houses  and  health.  Introduced  the  in- 
come tax  and,  In  the  twentieth  century, 
moved  on  to  the  formal  pursuit  of  full  em- 
ployment. 

One  can  follow  a  similar  rolling  adjustment 
to  the  pressures  of  the  new  system  across  the 
Atlantic.  It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
United  States  is  a  very  special  case.  It  began 
life  as  a  liberal  state  without  feudal  en- 
cumbrances. Only  In  the  South  did  slavery 
represent  the  attempt  to  adapt  a  pretech- 
nologlcal  institution  to  modern  needs  and 
there,  significantly,  war  was  needed  to  break 
the  obstacle.  Elsewhere,  vast  physical  re- 
sources, free  land,  a  good  climate  and  large- 
scale  Immigration  made  for  unprecedented 
conditions  for  rapid   modernization. 

Even  so,  American  society  bore  strong 
marks  of  crisis  toward  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Anarchism  grew  among  the 
labor  unions,  the  farmers  of  the  West  turned 
to  radical  Populism;  riots  in  the  cities  and 
violence  on  the  farms  seemed  to  be  increas- 
ing and  nervous  property-owners  cried  out 
that  the  Republic  was  in  danger.  But  in  fact 
safety  valves  were  at  work.  America's  tradi- 
tion of  public  education  helped  to  give  the 
country  a  better  trained,  skilled,  and  hence 
rewarded  labor  force  than  in  any  other  com- 
munity. The  Homestead  Act  had  opened  the 
land  to  the  small  farmer  and  had  defeated 
attempts  to  set  up  a  new  landed  feudalism 
of  large  financiers  and  railway  magnates. 
And  after  1900.  first  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
then  Woodrow  Wilson,  curbed  industrial 
power.  Introduced  federal  Income  tax.  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  later  social  advance 
in  the  New  Deal,  the  New  Frontier  and  the 
Great  Society. 

In  Western  Europe,  In  spite  of  the  desper- 
ate waste  of  war  and  the  right-wing  revolu- 
tions of  Fascism  and  Nazism,  a  long  view 
over  the  century  and  a  half  of  moderniza- 
tion reveals  something  of  the  same  pattern 
of  continual  readjustment — through  popu- 
lar education,  the  recognition  of  unions, 
growing  welfare.  Income  tax.  social  Insur- 
ance and  finally,  since  1945,  the  acceptance  of 
full  employment. 

One  can  even  follow  something  of  the 
same  pattern  in  Japan's  forced-draught 
modernization  In  which  a  complete  aboli- 
tion of  feudalism,  a  doubling  of  farm  In- 
come, and  the  introduction  of  universal 
education  were  critical  factors  In  the  early 
breakthrough  to  economic  growth. 

In  other  words,  the  kind  of  revolutionary 
explosion  Induced  by  the  forces  of  change  in 
France.  Russia  and  China  Is  not  Inevitable. 
Societies  have  coped  with  the  problems  of 
transition  by  other  means  and  recent  his- 
tory does  not  give  us  only  warnings.  It  gives 
us  examples  as  well.  We  can.  if  we  will,  learn 
from  them  some  of  the  Ingredients  in  suc- 
cessful strategies  for  growth  and  change. 
And  then.  If  we  have  the  wisdom  and  vision. 
we  can  apply  them  to  the  two  thirds  of  our 
worid  still  standing  hopefully  but  Impa- 
tiently on  the  other  side  of  the  threshold  of 
modernization. 

One  can  argue  that  In  all  the  success 
stories  the  essential  Ingredient  has  been  the 
enlargement  of  opportunity — morally  and 
Intellectually  through  education,  politically 
through  wider  enfranchisement  and,  under- 
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pinning  both,  economically  through  the 
growth  of  shared  resources.  It  is  surely  sig- 
nificant that  the  first  really  radical  critic 
of  the  new  technological  society,  Karl 
Marx — who  prophesied  Its  downfall  In  a  se- 
ries of  French-type  revolutionary  catas- 
trophes— based  his  forecast  on  the  struc- 
tural inability  of  early  Industrialism  to  ex- 
tend the  opportunities  and  purchasing  power 
of  the  mass  of  the  workers.  Under  private 
ownership,  he  maintained,  wealth  must  be 
channeled  to  the  privileged  few  and  the  new 
system's  massive  and  growing  powers  of  pro- 
duction would  never  be  matched  by  an 
equally  massive  extension  of  purchasing 
power.  Constant  crises  of  "overproduction" — 
which  would  be  in  reality  crises  of  under- 
consumption— would  rattle  the  whole  sys- 
tem to  destruction  and  collapse. 

But  in  the  century  since  Das  Capital,  three 
profound  changes  have  nullified  the  Marxist 
critique.  All  of  them  have.  In  one  way  or 
another.  Increased  economic  resources  and 
hence  social  and  political  elbowroom.  In- 
come tax,  steadily  rising  to  higher  levels  In 
the  developed  West,  has  transferred  wealth 
from  rich  to  poor  and  hence  Indirectly  in- 
creased mass  consumption.  Its  use  for  edu- 
cation and  health  has  directly  increased 
energies,  and  hence  earning  capacity  and 
skills. 

This  in  turn  has  affected  the  second 
change — the  end  of  subsistence  wages.  Ris- 
ing payment  for  rising  productivity,  trade 
union  defense  of  bargaining  positions,  en- 
lightened management's  realization  that 
well-paid,  well-educated  workers  contribute 
more  to  profits — in  short,  the  whole  revolu- 
tion in  the  distribution  of  purchasing  power 
through  the  market  system  of  which  Mr. 
Henry  Ford,  paying  five  dollars  a  day  and 
selling  his  cars  to  his  wage-earners,  was  an 
early  and  revolutionary  symbol.  A  fore- 
shadowing of  the  future  mass  market  of 
high  consumption  could  be  seen  in  America 
in  the  1920s  and  It  spread  to  Europe  after 
the  Second  World  War. 

The  reason  for  its  extension  brings  us  to 
the  third  element  in  Marx's  miscalculation. 
He  believed  the  government  would  not  Inter- 
vene to  widen  the  economic  opportunities 
of  Its  people,  since  it  was  itself  a  prisoner 
of  wealth  and  privilege — "the  managing  com- 
mittee of  the  bourgeoisie."  In  fact,  the  critical 
discovery  of  the  mid-twentieth  century,  made 
largely  In  the  wake  of  the  vast  arms  effort 
of  the  Second  World  War,  Is  that  govern- 
ment can  help,  by  wise  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  to  secure  rising  demand  and  thus 
balance  the  machines'  fabulous  productivity 
with  rising  purchasing  power.  "Demand  Man- 
agement," the  effective  commitment  to  full 
employment,  has  been  practiced  not  only  by 
Atlantic  governments  acting  separately  but 
also  in  new  collective  action.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  Americans  successfully  applied  its 
principles  to  European  recovery  by  supply- 
ing essential  purchasing  power  through  the 
Marshall  Plan.  From  it  flowed  the  Common 
Market  and  the  pursuit  of  a  Joint  strategy 
of  growth.  As  a  result,  depressions  and 
slumps — the  old  crises  of  "overproduction" — 
have  been  brought  to  an  end  and  the  Atlan- 
tic world  has  achieved  Its  steady  4  per  cent 
growth  rate  for  over  two  decades. 

Thus  taxes  redistributing  Income,  the  mar- 
ket sharing  it  more  widely,  and  public  policy 
ensuring  adequate  and  rising  demand  make 
up  a  trinity  of  policies  which  have  converted 
the  old  crisis-ridden  Atlantic  economy  Into 
the  wealthy  stable  conrununity  of  today. 

Thus  history  has  its  victories.  There  are 
successful  patterns  inside  domestic  society 
which  a  functioning  international  system 
can  follow.  A  cataclysm  In  the  seventies,  bred 
of  world-wide  despair  and  envy.  Is  not  In- 
evitable. On  the  contrary,  each  of  the  tac- 
tics that  have  made  a  strategy  of  growth  in 
the  Atlantic  world  is  fully  applicable  to  our 
wider  planetary  economy. 

1.  Economic  assistance  could  become  a 
world   development   tax,   beginning,   say,   at 


the  level  of  one  per  cent  of  national  Income, 
contributed  through  international  agencies — 
the  World  Bank,  the  IDA — through  regional 
banks  and  multilateral  consortia  to  the  ap- 
propriate elements  of  a  development  strat- 
egy. Education,  health,  power,  transport, 
agricultural  extension  and  credit,  Industrial 
investment — the  mixture  of  these  elements 
win  vary  from  region  to  region.  But  the 
fundamental  aim — that  of  completing  the 
modernization  of  the  planet — would  be  the 
same. 

2.  Better  distribution  through  the  market 
could  be  secured  by  stabilizing  primary 
prices,  giving  the  poor  nations  easier  access 
to  developed  markets  and  a  wider  share  in 
the  earnings  of  foreign  Investment,  and  the 
"middleman  services"  such  as  banking,  In- 
surance and  shipping. 

3.  Last  of  all,  a  Kenyneslan  concept  of  de- 
mand management  on  a  world  scale  might  be 
Introduced  If  the  developing  nations  received. 
In  economic  assistance  and  in  early  access  to 
new  sources  of  liquidity,  the  flow  of  resources 
needed  to  balance  the  world's  growing  ca- 
pacity to  produce  goods,  particularly  the 
capital  goods  demanded  by  all  large-scale 
transformations  of  transport,  power,  farm- 
ing, and  manufacture. 

Thus  if  history  Is  any  guide — and  have  we 
any  other? — the  Atlantic  world  today  is 
poised  between  two  variants  of  Its  own  fu- 
ture. It  can  follow  the  route  of  drift  Indif- 
ference, complacency,  and  Inaction,  and 
watch  the  world's  crises  slip  beyond  the  point 
at  which  rational  solutions  can  still  be  ap- 
plied. This  is  a  perfectly  possible  route.  The 
p>ast  Is  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  regimes 
that  followed  it.  Or  the  Atlantic  powers  can 
take  thought  and  action  In  time,  looking 
carefully  at  the  policies  and  expedients  that 
have  helped  them  to  avoid  disaster  In  the 
past  and  adopting  the  strategies  that  permit 
human  society  to  secure  control  of  Its  own 
destiny.  This,  too,  is  a  possible  route,  since  in 
spite  of  all  Its  past  errors  and  disorder,  the 
Atlantic  world  today  is  more  stable,  more 
open  to  human  opportunity,  wealthier,  more 
competent  than  would  have  seemed  conceiv- 
able even  20  years  ago. 

But  which  route  will  be  taken?  In  1969  It 
is  a  matter  of  choice  Just  as  it  was.  22  years 
ago,  when  In  1947  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, through  General  Marshall,  made  Its 
first  tentative  commitment  to  European  re- 
covery and  19  European  nations  responded 
with  the  effort  to  look  at  their  problems 
Jointly  and  to  make  Joint  recommenda- 
tions— through  the  Franks  Repwrt — for  a  co- 
operative and  coordinated  program.  In  1947, 
the  Americans  could  have  decided  not  to  act, 
the  Europeans  not  to  respond.  In  which  case, 
the  next  historical  catastrophe  would  un- 
doubtedly have  occurred  In  Europe. 

In  1969,  the  potential  shape  of  crisis  takes 
the  new  form  of  the  gap  between  developed 
North  and  aspiring,  poverty-stricken  South. 
Its  pattern  is  clear,  its  threats  Increasing,  Its 
locus  could  be  the  whole  of  human  society. 
What  Is  lacking  Is  any  sign  of  a  new  "Recov- 
ery Program"  to  give  the  next  20  years  the 
vigor,  direction,  and  success  of  the  last. 


LOYALTY  DAY  A  TIME  FOR 
REDEDICATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
springtime  is  traditionally  a  time  of  re- 
newed vigor  as  the  earth  begins  to  come 
back  to  life  after  the  long  winter's  hiber- 
nation. The  stirrings  in  the  soil  are  en- 
couragement to  us  to  renew  our  faith  in 
the  eternal  continuity  of  mankind. 

It  is  also  proper  that  this  is  a  time  for 
all  Americans  to  renew  their  dedication 
to  their  country  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded  and  on  which  it 
has  grown  strong. 

On  May  1,  Mr.  President,  we  will  ob- 


serve Loyalty  Day,  a  yearly  opportunity 
for  this  reaffirmation  of  faith.  Loyalty 
Day  was  started  several  years  ago  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  as  an  Ameri- 
can counter  to  the  May  Day  celebrations 
of  Communist  nations. 

It  has  now  become  a  major  event  on 
our  calendar,  a  time  for  vigorous  Ameri- 
can patriotism  to  bloom  anew  along  with 
the  spring  flowers. 

Loyalty  Day  is  a  reminder  that  we  as 
Americans  must  be  ever  mindful  of  our 
heritage  and  jealous  to  guard  our  free- 
doms and  rights.  True  patriotism  is  more 
than  flying  flags  and  marching  bands, 
although  these  demonstrations  of  pa- 
triotic feeling  can  be  a  proper  part  of 
the  expression  of  devotion  to  country. 

Loyalty  Day  reminds  us  that  we  can 
practice  meaningful  patriotism  every  day 
of  the  year  by  making  adherence  to  the 
precepts  of  Americanism  the  foundation 
on  which  we  build. 

The  positive  patriotism  advocated  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In  its  Loy- 
alty Day  observance  is  an  admirable 
starting  place  for  renewing  our  love  for 
our  country. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   MESSAGE   ON 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  one  part  of  the  President's 
excellent  message  on  organized  crime.  I 
refer  to  the  section  dealing  with  the  new 
proposed  legislation  which  I  am  cospon- 
soring. 

Organized  crime  is  a  topic  which  can 
call  forth  quite  a  bit  of  emotional  fervor. 
But  emotional  fervor,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
not  enough.  Rational  and  deliberate  leg- 
islative action  is  also  needed.  It  is  in  this 
area  that  I  am  convinced  the  President 
has  made  his  greatest  contribution  to  the 
war  against  crime.  The  proposals  dealing 
with  witness  immunity,  wagering  tax 
amendments,  corruption  of  law-enforce- 
ment officials,  and  illegal  gambUng  busi- 
nesses are,  it  seems  to  me,  needed  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
of  the  American  people. 

It  is,  after  all,  law  that  is  the  issue  in 
the  fight  against  organized  crime.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  legislative  process,  em- 
bodying as  it  does  reason  and  trust  and 
openness  and  concern  for  human  dignity, 
should  be  a  major  part  of  a  battle  against 
the  elements  in  our  society  which  mock 
those  qualities  and  seek  to  destroy  them. 
The  legislative  program  presented  by  the 
President  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  worthy 
one.  I  know  it  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  Congress. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  RANDOLPH 
AT  THE  MINING  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph,  visited  my  home 
State  of  Missouri  last  week  to  speak  on 
the  enormous  problem  of  environmental 
pollution. 

Speaking  to  the  Mining  Environmen- 
tal Conference  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Rolla  last  Wednesday,  Senator 
Randolph  vividly  illustrated  the  problem 
when  he  stated: 
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We  are  reacilng  the  limits — and  in  many 
areas  have  daagerously  passed  the  limits  of 
our  envlromnant  to  absorb  and  assimilate 
the  wastes  of  man's  activities.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  at  ^he  present  rate  of  population 
and  industrial!  growth,  by  1980,  the  pollu- 
tion load  will  ^onsimie,  during  the  low-flow 
simimer  monttis,  all  the  available  oxygen  In 
all  of  the  rive4  systems  of  America.  This  Is 
an  appalling  prospect,  and  the  trend  must 
be  sharply  reversed  now  If  we  are  going  to 
maintain  an  environment  suitable  for  human 
life.  ! 

To  do  this  will  require  a  massive  commit- 
ment from  private  and  public  enterprises 
and  from  government  at  every  level.  This  is 
the  challenge  t6  each  of  us.  If  we  meet  this 
challenge,  we  wllll  have  the  graUtude  of  our 
children  and  future  generations. 


I  would  llMe  to  echo  Senator  Ran- 
dolph's sentinjents  and  express  my  grat- 
itude for  his  fine  speech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Randolph  be  entered 
into  the  Recoud  at  this  time. 

There  being]  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to!  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fqlj.ows: 

Nkw  Task^  and  New  Challenges 
(Keynote  addre»  by  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph,   chairman.    Senate    Committee    on 
Public  Works,  before  the  Mining  Environ- 
mental Confeflence,  the  Umverslty  of  Mis- 
souri, RoUa,  Mo.,  April  16,  1969) 
It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  In  the  "Show  me" 
State.     Senatora     Stuart     Symington     and 
Thomas   Bagletob   are   my  friends — one   for 
many  years  In  tlje  Congress  and  the  other  as 
a  newcomer  to  the  HIU.  In  fact,  Tom  Is  a 
valued  member  df  the  Public  Worlcs  Commit- 
tee. Stuart  is  gik^lng  service  of  the  highest 
order  to  his  Statfe  and  Nation. 

And  I  know  ydur  fine  Governor  Warren  E 
Hearnes.  The  Lt.JGovernor  Is  here  today,  and 
we  are  grateful  fir  the  presence  of  William  S. 
Morris. 

The  productlva  power  of  Industry  and  the 
variety  of  goods  ^nd  services  produced  In  our 
economy  attest  io  the  achievements  of  the 
engineering  profdsslon  In  America.  These  are 
achievements  In  Which  you  can  take  lustlfl- 
able  pride.  t 

The  engineer  hfas  been  the  problem  solver 
In  Industry.  It  hap  been  your  function  to  de- 
velop new  methods  and  new  processes  for 
producing  goods.  It  has  not  been  your  con- 
cern to  think  of  the  social  consequences  of 
some  of  the  techtiologles  you  have  devised. 
Today,  however,  |the  quality  of  our  life  Is 
seriously  threatened  by  the  waste  products 
of  the  same  prodxictlve  system  that  has  made 
possible  the  marJels  of  modem  civilization 
We  are  fouling  thte  air  we  breathe,  the  water 
we  drink,  and  tha  land  on  which  we  Uve. 

Today's  United  States  popiUatlon  of  200 
mlUlon  probably  inn  grow  to  250  million  by 
1980.  and  likely  \^ll  grow  to  320  mllUon  or 
more  by  the  year  |2000.  With  the  continuing 
trend  of  urbanization,  our  present  1*6  mil- 
lion urban  residents  probably  will  increase  to 
neariy  200  mUUon  by  1980.  And,  unless  trends 
are  radically  altered  there  will  be  perhaps  as 
many  as  270  million  persons  on  little  more 
than  one  percent  of  our  land  area  only  30 
years  hence. 

Speaking  of  onlr  one  of  the  many  Impor- 
tant facets  of  th(i  future  of  the  American 
society,  in  order  to  meet  the  energy  demands 
of  the  population  as  projected,  and  to  meet 
the  requirements  bf  an  expanding  technol- 
ogy, electric  powe^  generation,  for  example 
must  triple  by  19&)  and  double  again  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  Even  If  nuclear  sources 
of  power  generation  expand  to  provide  half 
Of  the  generating  <  apaclty.  we  still  will  have 
a  three-fold  Increiise  In  the  combustion  of 
fos&ll  fuels. 

The  minerals  and  fossil   fuels  Industries 


must  expect  equivalent  increase  In  their  pro- 
duction If  they  are  to  keep  pace  with  our 
population  growth  in  a  constanUy  expanding 
technology. 

The  massive  Increases  In  production  will 
require  evermore  stringent  efforts  to  prevent 
and  abate  pollution  of  our  environment.  Even 
today,  the  minerals  Industry  generates  ap- 
proximately i.i   billion  tons  of  solid  waste 
annually — or  some  30  pounds  per  person  per 
day.   Not  only  does   this  mounting  pile  of 
waste  scar  the  landscape,  but  It  Is  a  major 
contribution    to    water    pollution    In   many 
areas.  For  example,  acid  mine  drainage  from 
underground  and  surface  mines  as  well  as 
strip   mines,    from   coal   mines   and   copper 
mines,  pollutes  some  11,000  miles  of  streams. 
We  may  expect  the  problem  of  preventing 
water  pollution  from  the  solid  wastes  of  the 
mining  industry  to  become  even  more  ag- 
gravated In  the  future.  For  as  the  Ingenuity 
of  your  Industry  Is  expressed  In  an  advanc- 
ing mining  and  minerals  processing  tech- 
nology, we  see  the  mining  and  processing  of 
Increasingly    lower    grade    ores.    Thus,    the 
amount  of  waste  per  ton  of  refined  ore  U 
greater  than  It  was  In  a  more  primitive  tech- 
nology. For  example,  in  the  copper  Industry 
ores  averagmg  15  pounds  of  copper  per  ton 
are  frequently  mined  and  smelted.  The  min- 
ing  process    produces   2    tons   of   waste   per 
ton  of  copper.  Therefore,  approximately  400 
tons  of  waste  material  are  produced  per  ton 
of  copper.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  Is  not 
merely  a  problem  of  solid  waste  and  pollu- 
tion of  the  landscape,  but  unless  preventive 
measures  are  taken  It  also  becomes  a  major 
factor  In  water  pollution. 

It  is  apparent  therefore  that  modem  tech- 
nology Increasingly  has  the  power  to  disrupt 
and  destroy  the  natural  environment  and 
the  ecological  balance  on  which  much  of  life, 
and  possibly  even  human  life,  depends. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  this  In  the  oil  well  blowout  In  Santa 
Barbara.  Though  that  was  a  relatively  low 
producing  well,  we  will  not  know  for  some 
time  what  the  effects  of  the  oil  spiu  have 
been  on  the  local  marine  ecology.  And  one 
hardly  dares  to  contemplate  the  effects  of 
a  major  off-shore  oil  well  blowout. 

In  testifying  before  our  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  shortly 
after  the  Santa  Barbara  Incident    Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Walter  Hlckel  referred   to  a 
major  gas  well  blowout  that  occurred  on  the 
Alaskan  Continental  Shelf  while  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska.  The  Secretary  stated  that  It 
took  14  months  to  extinguish  the  fire,  which 
could  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  150  miles. 
The  Secretary  then  publicly  speculated   on 
what  the  results  would  have  been,  had  this 
blowout  been  a  major  oil  producing  well  of 
10.000  or  15,000  barrels  a  day.  As  he  stated  be- 
fore our  Subcommittee  "we  would  have  oil 
from   the  Arctic   to  the  Antarctic."   This   Is 
but  one  of  the  most  dramatic  of  the  poten- 
tial  dangers   of   our    advancing   technology. 
Perhaps  of  greater  real  danger  to  the  quality 
of  our  environment   are   the   less   dramatic 
but  more  pervasive  contributions  to  water 
pollution. 

What   are   some   of   the   specific   pollution 
areas    in    the   minerals    Industry    of    which 
mining  engineers  must  become  more  aware, 
and   toward   which   we  must   make   greater 
efforts  at  pollution  prevention  and  control? 
Copper  mining  and  processing; 
Uranium  mining  and  mill  wastes; 
Phosphate  extraction  and  the  consequent 
danger  of  overenrlchment  or  eutrophlcatlon; 
Oil  field  wastes  from  well  drilling,  brine 
disposal,  and  oil  pipelines; 

Taconite  in  Wisconsin  and  Upper  Michi- 
gan; 

Disposal  of  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous  wastes 
and  dredging  of  wastes  from  steel  mills,  for 
Instance; 

Salt  loads  Involved  In  mining; 
Potential   pollution   and  wastes  from  oil 
shale  development. 


I  would  particularly  make  reference  to  the 
problems  of  oil  shale  development,  because 
since  the  gasoline  shortage  during  the  early 
part  of  World  War  II,  I  have  maintained  a 
keen  Interest  In  the  development  of  our  west- 
em  oil  shale  lands.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  It  Is  not  yet  commercially  feasible  to  de- 
velop these  oU  shale  lands,  but  I  have  little 
doubt  that  at  some  time  In  the  future  the 
United  SUtes  will  need  to  tum  to  this  as  a 
source  of  energy.  And  the  potential  pollution 
problems  of  mining  and  processing  oil  shale 
make  our  present  problems  minute  by  com- 
parison. This  U  an  Instance  of  where  we 
must,  m  order  to  prevent  total  ruination  of 
the  environment,  solve  the  pollution  prob- 
lems of  oil  shale  mining  before  rather  than 
after  commercial  development  begins. 

Let  me  assert  certain  basic  principles  which 
should  guide  our  efforts  in  preventing  and 
controlling  environmental  pollution.  First. 
man  Is  a  part  of  nature  and  must  learn  to 
live  In  harmony  with  nature,  with  the  recog- 
nition that  any  Industrial  activity  to  some 
degree  despoils  the  natural  environment  and 
this  despoliation  must  be  minimized  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible;  second,  the  Nation's 
water  resources  are  a  valuable  national  asset. 
subject  to  many  uses,  and  that  the  whole 
Nation  has  a  vital  Interest  In  their  protec- 
tion and  enhancement;  third,  that  our  water 
resources  are  being  degraded  and  that  this 
degradation  poses  a  threat  to  the  wellbelng 
to  the  Nation  and  to  our  potential  for  long- 
term  economic  growth. 

Acknowledgment  of  these  principles  brings 
us  to  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  three- 
pronged  effort  In  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  quality  of  our  water  re- 
sources. 

First,  reducing  our  water  withdrawals 
keeps  pollutants  at  a  minimal  level  In  our 
lakes  and  rivers.  Such  reduction  of  with- 
drawals applies  not  only  to  Industry  but  to 
agricultural  and  municipal  uses  as  well  and 
may  require  reduction  of  the  right  to  with- 
drawal In  certain  areas.  For  example,  Irriga- 
tion use  in  the  southwest  United  States  Is 
the  largest  consumptive  use  of  water  in  the 
area,  and  with  the  expanding  population  of 
that  region  mumclpal  and  Industrial  uses 
may  in  the  futvire  require  higher  priority 
than  agricultural  uses. 

Secondly,  we  must  maximize  the  use  of 
that  water  which  Is  withdrawn  by  develop- 
ing Industrial  processes  of  more  Intensive  use 
and  reuse  of  water.  The  pulp  and  paper  In- 
dustry, and  certain  segments  of  the  steel 
Industry  have  made  dramatic  strides  In  this 
respect  and  I  would  hope  that  the  minerals 
and  minerals  processing  Industry  would  do 
the  same. 

Finally,  we  must  reduce  to  an  absolute 
minimum  the  discharge  of  contaminated  ef- 
fluents Into  our  water  courses,  and  this  re- 
qiUres  not  only  greatly  expanded  plant  treat- 
ment facilities  but  also  greater  effort  toward 
developing  In-process  changes  which  reduce 
pollutants. 

With  respect  to  the  minerals  Industry,  ac- 
knowledgment of  these  principles  must  spe- 
cifically concentrate  a  greater  effort  on  the 
design  and  construction  of  mining  sites  to 
prevent  soil  erosion,  disposal  of  mine  spoil, 
use  of  Impoundments  and  backfill,  and  pre- 
vention and  control  of  acid  mine  drainage 
through  water  flow  by  recontourlng  and 
grouting  and  by  flooding  and  air  sealing. 

I  am  aware  that  the  mining  industry  is 
engaged  in  research  In  some  of  these  areas 
of  activity,  and  that  certain  of  the  sugges- 
tions I  have  made  are  considered  matters  of 
good  mining  practice.  However,  such  prac- 
tice Is  generally  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  Is 
followed  with  varying  degrees  of  dUlgence. 

The  Water  Quality  Standards  Act  of  1965, 
which  was  drafted  In  large  measure  by  our 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution, will  make  these  practices  more  uni- 
form. In  the  last  two  years  the  States  have 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
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the  water  quality  standards  which  were  re- 
quired by  that  Act,  and  the  Secretary  has 
approved  most  of  the  standards  and  the  De- 
partment is  now  reviewing  the  exceptions. 

In  order  to  extend  the  technology  of  pre- 
vention of  acid  mine  drainage,  I  authored 
an  amendment  to  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1968.  This  legislation  died  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  90th  Congress,  but  It  had  been  Incor- 
porated In  the  separate  water  pollution  con- 
trol measures  passed  In  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Consequently, 
my  acid  mine  drainage  provisions  are  In- 
corporated In  the  pending  legislation  In  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  the  9lBt  Congress.  These  provisions 
would  establish  a  demonstration  program  to 
test  the  technological  and  economic  feasibil- 
ity of  controlling  mine  pollution  within  an 
entire  watershed  or  drainage  area.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  funded  at  a  level  of  tl5  mil- 
lion on  a  75-26.  Federal  and  State  matching 
basis.  Our  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  will  meet  in  Executive  Ses- 
sion this  week  on  S.  7,  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1969,  which  Incorporates 
my  amendment.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  reported  similar  legislation,  and  we 
anticipate  House  action  this  week.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  acid  mine  drainage  demon- 
stration program  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion win  be  the  basis  for  new  advances  In 
pollution  abatement  technology  in  the  min- 
erals Industry. 

There  Is  another  provision  for  research  and 
development  in  existing  water  pollution  con- 
trol legislation  to  which  I  would  draw  your 
attention.  In  the  Clean  Waters  Restoration 
Act  of  1966  we  established  a  new  program 
of  contract  and  grant  research  to  develop 
more  efficient  and  economic  techniques  and 
technology  for  pollution  control  and  preven- 
tion. This  program  authorizes  grants  to  in- 
dustry, totalling  $20  mUUon  a  year,  to  aid 
In  finding  new  and  Improved  ways  to  treat 
and  prevent  Industrial  wastes,  with  a  maxi- 
mum Federal  share  of  70  percent  of  project 
costs.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  applica- 
tions for  research  grants  and  contracts  from 
the  mining  Industry  have  not  been  over- 
whelming in  number.  I  urge  those  of  you 
representing  both  private  and  public  enter- 
prises to  give  consideration  to  this  provision 
of  the  existing  statute. 

We  are  reaching  the  limits — and  In  many 
areas  have  dangerously  passed  the  limits  of 
our  environment  to  absorb  and  assimilate 
the  wastes  of  man's  activities.  It  Is  estimated 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  population  and 
Industrial  growth,  by  1980,  the  poUution  load 
will  consume,  during  the  low-flow  summer 
months,  all  of  the  avaUable  oxygen  In  all  of 
the  river  systems  of  America.  This  Is  an  ap- 
palling prospect,  and  the  trend  must  be 
sharply  reversed  now  If  we  are  going  to 
maintain  an  environment  suitable  for  hu- 
man life. 

To  do  this  will  require  a  massive  commit- 
ment from  private  and  public  enterprises  and 
from  government  at  every  level.  This  is  the 
challenge  to  each  of  us  In  this  room.  If  we 
meet  this  challenge  we  will  have  the  grati- 
tude of  our  children  and  future  generations. 


BOHLEN  WARNS  ON  SOVIET 
INTENTIONS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  for  almost 
three  decades  Charles  E.  Bohlen  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  foremost  experts  in  our 
Foreign  Service  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  affairs.  He  has  served  as 
counselor  of  the  Department  of  State, 
Ambassador  to  Moscow,  and  Ambassador 
to  Prance;  and  when  he  retired  this  last 
January  20,  he  was  the  highest  ranking 
career  diplomat  In  the  Foreign  Service. 


Mr.  Bohlen,  moreover,  has  had  a  con- 
sistent reputation  as  a  moderate  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  and  as  one  who  be- 
lieves that  we  should  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  reach  meaningful  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  there  were 
many  who  felt  that  he  was,  if  anything, 
too  prone  to  believe  the  best  about  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  urge  concessions  In 
the  interest  of  detente. 

That  Mr.  Bohlen  still  hangs  on  to  cer- 
tain vestiges  of  his  previous  attitude  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  he  believes  our 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  vras  a  mis- 
take. However,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Boh- 
len has- recently  taken  a  harder  look  at 
the  Soviet  Union,  based  on  his  many 
years  of  experience  and,  no  doubt,  on 
numerous  disawwlntments. 

I  invite  the  Attention  of  Senators  to 
the  report  of  a  lecture  which  Mr.  Bohlen 
delivered  at  Columbia  University  on  April 
12.  According  to  the  report,  Mr.  Bohlen 
said  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  in  the 
grii>s  of  a  Stalinist  system  and  that  it 
will  move  toward  meaningful  detente 
only  when  the  Communist  Party  is  re- 
moved from  power. 

He  also  said  that  the  present  Soviet 
regime  is  just  as  bent  on  conquest  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Stalin. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  re- 
port on  Mr.  Bohlen's  speech,  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  April  13.  1969, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Union  Still  Stalinist  to  Bohlen 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

New  York,  April  12. — Icicles  still  hang  on 
his  words  when  Charles  E.  Bohlen  talks 
about  the  Cold  War.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  still 
In  the  gripe  of  a  Stalinist  system,  he  feels, 
and  will  move  toward  meaningful  detente 
only  when  the  Communist  Party  Is  removed 
from  power. 

In  an  unusual  public  review  of  his  40  years 
as  a  key  figure  In  American-Soviet  relations, 
Bohlen  last  week  rejected  reports  of  the 
demise  of  the  Communist  monolith,  and  de- 
pleted It  as  alive,  well  and  bent  on  conquest. 

Bohlen,  who  was  the  highest  ranking 
career  diplomat  in  the  Foreign  Service  when 
he  retired  Jan.  20,  made  these  assessments  In 
three  lectures  at  Columbia  University. 

The  diplomat's  lectures  dwelt  on  Yalta, 
Potsdam  and  other  events  that  occurred  be- 
fore many  of  the  students  were  born.  The 
questions  they  asked  him  after  the  final  lec- 
ture centered  on  Vietnam,  the  "military- 
Industrial  complex"  and  arms  control. 

Bohlen  referred  only  brtefiy  to  Vietnam, 
but  his  remarks  on  Soviet  intentions  there 
stood  in  contrast  to  his  otherwise  unrelieved 
condemnation  of  the  Russians  for  provoking 
conflict  with  the  West. 

It  was  American  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam that  drew  the  Soviet  Union  Into  a  heavy 
involvement  that  "was  not  really  In  the 
Soviet  Interest."  said  the  former  AmbassEidor 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Prance. 

He  raised  the  "Inference"  that  It  was  only 
after  the  bombing  was  halted  that  the  Rus- 
sians "felt  free  to  use  any  influence  they 
had"  to  get  Hanoi  to  talk  peace. 

"It  wotild  have  been  simplest  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  stay  out"  of  Vietnam,  Bohlen  said. 
But  the  Russian  decision  to  send  Hanoi 
$1  billion  a  year  In  supplies  "was  entirely 
dictated  by  ideological  considerations"  stem- 
ming from  the  bombing. 

"Once  we  began  to  bomb  North  Vietnam, 
they  decided  to  go  in.  .  .  .  Prom  the  Com- 
munist  point  of  view.   If  the   Soviet  Union 


turned  Its  back  on  a  small  nation"  fighting 
the  U.S.,  the  Rtisslans  "would  have  lost  con- 
siderable standing." 

Some  other  points  Bohlen  made  In  the 
lectures,  sponsored  by  Columbia's  School  of 
International  Affairs,  and  which  are  due  to 
be  published  in  book  form: 

There  Is  "very  little  chance"  that  the  U.S. 
win  be  able  to  reduce  military  spending,  be- 
cause the  Russians  show  no  sign  of  reducing 
theirs. 

The  Nixon  Administration  should  "hurry 
up"  on  arms  control  talks,  to  test  Soviet  In- 
tention on  disarmament. 


THE  BREZHNEV  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last  sum- 
mer we  saw  the  dissolution  of  the  popular 
image  of  Soviet  mellowing.  The  illusion 
of  detente  was  resoundingly  shattered  by 
the  armed  aggression  of  the  Soviet  Union 
against  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia.  The 
right  of  a  sovereign  state  to  self-deter- 
mination has  been  seriously  abused  and 
peace  in  Europe  has  been  threatened.  I. 
for  one,  am  not  content  to  let  this  un- 
conscionable act  pass  without  notice. 
This  resolution  firmly  states  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  this  flagrant 
exhibition  of  tyranny. 

President  Nixon  has  said : 

America's  correct  reaction  to  the  Soviet 
thrust  against  Czechoslovakia  Is  not  some 
rash  respwDnse — but  rather  a  realistic  reap- 
praisal of  the  assumptions  and  the  premises 
that  underlie  American  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  resolution  introduced  here  today 
serves  as  a  reminder  of  recent  events  in 
Eastern  Europe  and,  while  appealing  to 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  reconsider  their 
course,  advises  our  caution  in  future 
dealings  with  them. 

The  Brezhnev  doctrine,  calling  for 
Soviet  intervention  in  any  socialist 
country  when  conditions  in  that  country 
pose  a  threat  to  the  cause  of  socialism, 
sets  a  precedent  with  grave  and  far- 
reaching  implications  for  the  political 
independence  and  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
The  ursine  shadow  of  Soviet  Russia  has 
darkened  the  prospects  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  which  were  just  be- 
ginning to  come  to  light  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. We  must  make  it  very  clear  that 
we  do  not  accept  the  Brezhnev  doctrine, 
that  we  hold  the  implementation  of  that 
doctrine  to  be  a  gross  breach  of  inter- 
national law  and  a  threat  to  peace  and 
national  sovereignty  wherever  it  is  car- 
ried out. 

Only  by  clearly  delineating  our  views 
in  regard  to  the  aggressive  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  can  we  begin  to  negotiate 
with  that  government  from  a  position  of 
strength  and  solidarity. 


RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
DRAWS  BROAD  SUPPORT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
continually  impressed  and  very  much 
gratified  by  the  attention  and  the  favor- 
able public  support  which  has  been  ac- 
corded the  Rural  Job  Development  Act 
since  it  was  first  introduced  in  1967.  The 
bill's  objective — the  expansion  of  job  op- 
portunities in  rural  areas  providing  those 
who  prefer  to  do  so  the  freedom  to  re- 
main in  the  smaller  communities  with- 
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out  being  foro  id  to  migrate  to  the  already 
overcrowded,  overburdened  cities — Is 
widely  endorsed  by  rural  and  urban 
groups  alike.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
published  in  the  April  15  issue  of  Farm- 
land analyzes!  the  bill,  its  support,  and 
Its  prospects.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tq  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNmuEST  Rekindled  in  Proposal  To  Crkate 
M6rb  Ritrai.  Jobs 
(By  Jay  Rlchtjer  and  Martin  Schubkegel) 
The  landscap^  of  rural  America  Is  due  for 
a  facelifting  if  ithe  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  of  1969  be(^me8  law.  The  Act  alms  to 
breathe  new  lift  Into  small  towns  by  pro- 
viding business  ]  with  the  needed  Incentives 
to  settle  there-flnvestment  credits  on  ma- 
chinery and  eqxjpment  (double  the  7%  now 
In   effect)   .  .  .  iccelerated   depreciation   al- 
lowances .  .  .  and  tax  write-offs  for  employee- 
training  equal  tc  60%  of  wages  paid. 

The  big  Idea  is  to  slow  the  forced  migration 
of  country  follci  to  urban  centers,  where 
growing  populat  on  pressure — perhaps  more 
than  Any  slngU  factor — has  spawned  the 
urban  cUsls.  More  than  20  million  persons 
since  World  War  II  have  gone  this  path  out 
of  economic  ne(esslty.  Meanwhile,  sxirveys 
report  fully  half  of  our  city  dwellers  would 
prefer  coxxntry  living  If  it  offered  the  same 
economic  and  so:lal  opportunities. 

The  Impllcatlois  for  farmers  aren't  clear- 
cut,  but  Indications  are  they  would  be 
helped  more  thaji  hurt  by  spurred  business 
activity  locally:  i  bigger  demand  for  their 
products,  perhapii  higher  net  income. 

Author  of  the  Rural  Job  Act,  Sen.  James 
B.  Pearson  of  Kansas,  thlnlcs  Industry  cur- 
rently faces  real  deterrents  to  getting  es- 
tablished In  rural  areas.  He  cites  the  high 
transportation  costs  to  market,  shortage  of 
skilled  manpowei,  and  Inadequate  and  ex- 
pensive public  ser  'Ices. 

"We  don't  attempt  to  claim  this  bill  would 
change  this  "  he  says,  "but  it  will  at  least 
serve  to  stimulate  a  new  questioning  and 
debate  among  the  directors  of  private  enter- 
prise." 

Given  that  Initial  encouragement,  they 
might  be  stirred  t(  And  the  ways  to  overcome 
the  glaring  obsta:les.  the  senator  feels. 

The  link  betwiien  urban  problems  and 
waning  rural  eccnomles  came  Into  sharp 
focus  during  the  demonstrations  In  Watts, 
Loe  Angeles,  a  fe\i  years  back.  Sen.  Pearson 
told  Farmland. 

"A  great  propoi  tlon  of  the  rioters  con- 
sisted of  migrator  r  farm  workers  In  search 
of  Jobs  .  .  .  but  Qot  prepared  to  do  any- 
thing." 

Pearson  in  1967  i  irafted  his  first  Rural  Job 
Development  Act,  vhich  was  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  this  year's  proposal.  Companion 
legislation— to  re<:tify  the  situation  in 
cities — was  concurrently  being  presented  In 
a  bill  to  Congress  by  the  late  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy. 

The  Rural  Job  Ai  :t  never  even  got  to  hear- 
ings. The  chief  res  son.  say  the  proponents 
was  that  Congress  was  in  no  mood  to  make 
concessions  to  business  at  a  time  when  a 
tax  surcharge  was  l>eing  hotly  debated. 

"That  surcharge  overwhelmed  the  Rural 
Job  Act,"  said  a  spokesman  for  Sen.  Fred 
Harris  of  Oklahomi,  who  Joins  Peaxson  In 
promoting  the  bill  !n  the  Senate.  "But  atti- 
tudes have  changes,"  he  added.  The  1969 
version  has  36  sponsors  in  the  Senate  plus 
broad-based  support  of  rural/urban  orga- 
nizations and  state  )fflclals.  In  the  House  the 
bill  has  been  Intniduced  separately  by  at 
least  six  Congressmen. 

Pearson  U  "hope:  ul"  for  hearings  on  his 
blU  this  year,  but  t  ils  "is  keyed  on  whether 


the  administration  finds  the  blU  to  be  ac- 
ceptable." 

President  Nixon,  from  every  Indication, 
favors  some  kind  of  program  to  stimulate 
economic  growth  In  the  countryside.  "Almost 
everything  has  conspired  to  prevent  the 
creaUon  of  Job«  in  rural  areas,"  he  said 
recently. 

Atop  the  list,  he  put  federal  farm  pro- 
grams and  the  diminished  requirements  for 
farm  labor;  next,  deficiencies  In  the  com- 
mimiUes,  and  an  urban-minded  Industry 
that  "has  not  sought  sufficiently  to  decen- 
tralize." 

Solutions  Nixon  seee:  comprehensive  land 
use  plans:  local,  state  and  national  tax 
policies  to  provide  economic  Incentives;  dis- 
persal of  government  contracts  Into  rural 
areas;  and  better  education  and  Job  training. 
At  presstime  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hardin  hadn't  yet  taken  a  position.  A  USDA 
official,  however,  said  Pearson's  bill  "is  being 
studied."  USDA  endorsement  is  thought  to 
be  vital  to  getting  the  bill  into  law  Inas- 
much as  It  Is  USDA  that's  been  charged  with 
the   details   of   administration. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  first 
designate  the  rural  areas  qualifying  under 
these  criteria: 

A  county  which  has  no  city  of  more  than 
50,000  population,  and  at  least  15  %  of  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  under  $3,000. 

If  not  meeting  the  15 '"n  requirement,  a 
county  with  employment  declining  by  S^o 
or  more  during  the  past  five  years,  or  which 
stands  to  lose  population  due  to  curtailment 
of  defense  expenditures. 

Indian  reservations,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

Besides  a  14%  Investment  credit  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  the  bill  gives  a  7% 
credit  on  land  and  buildings.  In  both  cases, 
the  credits  are  increased  by  3  percentage 
points  If  the  Job  area  has  fewer  than  25  per- 
sons per  square  mile. 

Accelerated  depreciation  Is  for  two-thirds 
of  normal,  useful  life  for  machinery,  equip- 
ment, and  buildings.  All  credits,  along  with 
deductions  for  employee  training  programs 
may  be  carried  forward  for  10  years  or  back- 
ward for  3  years. 
Not  any  business  can  accrue  the  benefits. 
The  enterprise  must  create  at  least  10  new 
Jobs  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  and 
must  show  a  "reasonable"  ratio  between  cap- 
ital invested  and  Jobs  created. 

At  least  half  of  the  original  working  force 
must  be  residents  of  the  area  or  within  easy 
commuting  distance. 

The  employer  must  maintain  the  same 
working  force  he  began  with. 

Senator  Pearson  emphasizes,  "This  U  not 
a  rural  poverty  program  as  such.  We're  not 
talking  about  slum  or  ghetto  situations, 
rather  about  depressed  areas."  He  wants  to 
keep  his  bill  clear  of  the  "catch-all  programs 
that  are  suffering  in  popularity  among  mem- 
bers of  Congress." 

He  looks  askance  at  some  relief  programs 
now  operating.  The  Job  Corps,  e.g.,  in  his 
view  "Isn't  working  well  and  Is  not  making  a 
good  record"  based  on  costs  to  train  the 
participants. 

Why  delegate  major  responsibility  to  USDA 
to  administer  the  law  as  opposed  to  say. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  De- 
partment of  Labor?  Replied  the  Senator  "We 
ran  Into  flak  on  this  one,"  mainly  a  resistance 
to  an  activity  not  related  directly  to  agricul- 
ture. But,  m  the  end,  "the  USDA  people 
seemed  to  be  the  only  ones  making  an  en- 
deavor In  this  area." 

USDA,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  operates  a 
Plant  Location  Center  as  part  of  its  Rural 
Community  Development  Service.  Any  busi- 
nessman wishing  to  settle  In  a  rural  area  can 
get  statistics  on  the  nation's  smaller  cities, 
towns,  and  countryside— the  services  avail- 
able, taxes,  markets,  etc. 

Says  Plant  Location  Center's  chief,  John  R 
Pemstrom.  "The  truth  is  that  Industries  are 
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not  easily  lured  by  conmiunltlee  these  days 
Decisions  to  build  are  often  based  on  consid- 
erations that  cannot  be  factually  stated " 
Attitudes  of  the  people  in  the  community 
for  Instance,  are  Just  aa  Important. 

Some  of  Pernstrom's  correspondence  comes 
from  people  who  write  merely  to  show  their 
concern  over  the  migration  to  the  cities 
'This  Is  a  personal  thing  with  them"  he  says 
PamiUes  write  that  they  don't  want  to  break 
up  and  ask  USDA  to  create  opportunities  to 
make  staying  at  home  possible  for  their 
children. 

Pemstrom  has  strong  convictions  about  the 
conservation  of  human  resources,  which  he 
feels  "are  the  most  neglected  and  most  poorly 
utilized."  People  Invest  a  third  of  their  in- 
comes  In  raising  children,  he  explained 
Then  this  human  material,  much  of  which 
Is  produced  in  rural  America,  Is  exported  to 
the  cities." 

The  Rural  Job  Act,  along  with  blparUsan 
backing  of  legislators  In  Congress,  has  been 
endorsed  by  a  special  task  force  of  the  GOP 
Coordinating  Committee,  state  directors  of 
economic  development,  the  National  Rural 
ElectriflcaUon  Association,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  and  more. 

But  the  powerful  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  reservations.  At  Its  last  an- 
nual convention,  the  stand  adopted  on  tax 
incentives  to  rural  business  is  that  they  are 
preferable  to  grants  or  loans.  Yet,  "this  U  an 
area  to  be  approached  with  caution,"  believes 
AFBF.  The  Bureau  called  for  more  analysis 
...  or  else,  a  spokesman  told  Farmland, 
"if  we  once  begin  to  use  tax  credits  widely, 
we  nUght  have  to  Increase  tax  rates." 

Major  opposition  to  anything  like  the  Rural 
Job  Act  revolves  around  its  cost  to  taxpayers 
and  the  Treasury.  Nobody,  Including  Sen. 
Pearson,  seems  in  a  position  to  estimate  the 
charges,  which  would  depend  on  numbers  of 
industries  participating.  Jobs  created,  etc. 
Pearson,  though,  stresses  that  the  1964  tax 
cut  and  various  tax  Incentive  programs  "all 
presented  growth  of  revenues  In  the  final 
analysis." 

Outright  critics  think  the  net  effect  will  be 
rising  real  estate  prices  that  woiUd  make 
farming  an  uneconomic  proposition.  But 
USDA's  Fernstrom  says  "It's  a  buyers'  mar- 
ket." Attempts  by  communities  to  ask  un- 
reasonable prices  would  cause  the  interested 
industry  to  bypass  the  conmiunlty  asking  the 
prices.  "The  only  real  threat  is  to  the  com- 
munity with  a  motive  of  speculation,"  he 
said. 

What  about  competition  for  workers  be- 
tween farm  owners  and  industry? 

Although  labor  costs  would  trend  to  rise, 
there  would  also  be  some  offsets,  say  the  pro- 
ponents of  tax  Incentives.  Overall  economic 
growth  In  the  communities  would  accelerate 
the  demand  for  food,  possibly  result  in  bet- 
ter prices  to  farmers  and  higher  net  Incomes. 
Supplies  for  farmers  would  become  more 
available — and  cheaper  to  buy — owing  to 
agribusiness  locating  near  polnt-of-produc- 
tion.  And,  over  the  long  pull  industry  would 
be  training  workers  for  agriculture — at  no 
charge. 

The  Rural  Job  Development  Act  offers  but 
one  approach  to  revitalizing  rural  America. 
Sen.  Karl  Mundt  of  South  Dakota,  for  ex- 
ample, advocates  a  National  Committee  on 
Balanced  Economic  Development.  Its  main 
task  would  be  in  analyzing  and  evaluating 
development  schemes  and  the  conditions  for 
development.  Seventeen  Senators  are  co- 
sponsoring  Mundt's  blU.  which  he  says  "has 
strong  support  from  every  corner  of  the 
United  States." 

Two  years  ago  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture OrviUe  Freeman  called  for  studies  on 
tax  incentives  for  rural  Industry.  "The  whip- 
lash of  economic  necessity  which  today,"  he 
said,  "relentlessly  drives  desperate  people 
into  our  huge  cities  must  be  Ufted  from  the 
bleeding  back  of  rural  America." 
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PLAIN   DEALER   POINTS   OUT  NEW 
OIL  TAX   LOOPHOLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  crusading  Journalism  is  not 
dead.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  In  a 
series  of  articles  has  exposed  the  manip- 
ulations of  the  oil  companies  in  their 
incessant  and  successful  quest  to  escape 
taxation.  In  effect,  the  Plain  Dealer,  at 
great  financial  risk,  is  standing  up  to  the 
oil  companies'  great  power. 

Few  reporters  could  do  justice  to  a 
complex  tax  loophole  such  as  carved  out 
production  payments  used  by  the  oil 
companies  to  avoid  paying  taxes. 

I  commend  Don  Barlett  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  for  his  courage  and  perception. 
To  quote  the  Plain  Dealer: 

It  is  particularly  important  to  present  such 
an  analysis  at  a  time  when  Congress  Is  en- 
gaged in  the  most  extensive  overhaul  of  the 
federal  income  tax  system  In  history. 

Only  through  public  understanding 
and  public  pressure  will  these  loopholes 
be  closed.  It  is  through  the  courage  of 
the  press  that  this  public  understanding 
and  pressure  will  occur. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Oil   Firms   Carve   Otrr   New   Tax   Loophole 
(By  Donald  L.  Barlett) 

Washington.— The  petroleum  Industry  has 
zeroed  In  on  a  loophole  In  the  nation's  federal 
Income  tax  laws  that  opens  the  door  to  a 
billion  dollar  tax  dodge. 

Once  perfected,  the  loophole— virtually  un- 
known outside  the  minerals  Industry — can 
enable  an  oil  company  to  avoid  payment 
of  all  federal  Income  taxes. 

The  tax  gimmick  already  Is  being  used  by 
some  oil  companies  to  escape  the  brunt  of^ 
the  10  ^   surcharge  and  income  taxes  run- 
ning Into  the  hundreds  of  millions,  a  Plain 
Dealer  Investigation  disclosed. 

The  loophole  involves  a  transaction  known 
as  a  carved  out  production  payment. 

It  Is  used  In  a  complex  bookkeeping  sys- 
tem m  which  income  Is  shifted  from  one 
year  to  another  to  create  special  tax  advan- 
tages. 

The  accounting  device  gives  a  company 
an  infiated  Income  one  year  and  a  self-In- 
duced loss  the  following  year. 

Unlike  the  long  controversial  271/2%  oil 
depletion  allowance,  a  tax-saving  benefit 
that  was  granted  by  Congress,  the  produc- 
tion payment  Is  a  tax-avoiding  device. 

When  used  In  conjunction  with  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  the  production  payment 
allows  an  oil  company  to: 

Increase  the  value  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance above  the  level  Intended  by  Con- 
gress when  the  depletion  law  was  enacted. 

Create  self-Induced  paper  losses  through 
bookkeeping  manipulations  that  reduce  and 
eliminate  federal  Income  tax  liability. 

Lower  the  Income  tax  payments  of  other 
businesses  owned  by  the  oil  company,  giving 
these  firms  a  subsidized  advantage  over  com- 
petitors. 

Growing  use  of  production  payments  was 
found  in  a  continuing  Plain  Dealer  inquiry 
Into  the  federal  Income  tax  status  of  the 
oil  Industry. 

Although  aware  of  the  tax-avoidance  tech- 
nique, federal  agencies  are  Just  beginning 
to  compile  figures  on  the  scope  of  production 
payment  sales. 

U.S.  Treasury  aides  call  the  payments  a 
"tax  abuse"  and  Congressional  tax  reformers 
label  them  a  "tax  dodge." 

A  production  payment  Is  similar  to  a  loan. 


with  the  oil  m  the  ground  serving  as  col- 
lateral. The  oil  company  borrows  money  from 
a  lending  institution  and  repays  the  loan  as 
oil  18  produced  and  sold. 

It  Is  a  transaction  that  is  unique  to  the 
petroleum  and  minerals  Industry  in  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  are  treated  as  Income 
for  tax  purposes  by  the  oil  company.  This 
may  sound  like  a  disadvantage  but  it  works 
to  the  company's  benefit  at  a  later  time. 

This  special  tax  treatment  stems  from  court 
decisions  and  private  rulings  Issued  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) . 

The  Treasury  Department,  in  its  prelimi- 
nary study,  estimates  the  government  lost  a 
minimum  of  $350  million  in  tax  revenue  In 
1966  as  a  result  of  the  production  payment 
loophole. 

A  Capitol  Hill  tax  expert  places  the  poten- 
tial loss  to  the  government  at  more  than  a 
billion,  noting  that  oil  companies  started 
using  production  payments  to  escape  Income 
taxes  only  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  practice  Is  spreading — on  a  much 
smaller  scale — to  other  mineral  businesses 
such  as  coal  and  cement. 

The  only  government  statistics  available 
on  the  subject  are  based  on  a  limited  Treas- 
ury survey. 

These  figures  show  that  the  sale  of  carved 
out  production  payments  soared  150%  from 
1965  to  1966.  rising  from  $214  to  $540  mil- 
lion. 

But  the  Treasury  figures  appear  to  be  on 
the  conservative  side. 
A  Plain  Dealer  study  showed  that: 
Ten  large  and  small  oil  companies  alone 
sold  production  payments  totaling  $217.4 
million  in  1967 — the  last  year  for  which  com- 
plete statistics  are  available. 

Of  the  10  companies,  four  reported  owing 
no  federal  income  tax  at  all,  while  recording 
combined  profits  of  nearly  $140  million. 

A  projection  of  production  payment  sales, 
based  on  these  10  companies,  places  the  total 
for  1967  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  There  are 
dozens  of  major  and  large  independent  com- 
panies, thousands  of  smaller  firms,  partner- 
ships and  Individuals — all  eligible  to  sell  pro- 
duction payments. 

Preliminary  figures  for  1968 — based  on 
company  reports  still  being  Issued — indicate 
a  continuing  rise  In  sales. 

Use  of  production  payments  Is  widespread, 
with  a  sizable  majority  of  the  major  and 
large  Independent  oil  companies  reporting 
the  transactions. 

Some  oil  companies  conceal  the  actual 
production  pajrment  figure,  lumping  it  with 
other  income  In  their  financial  statements. 
A  production  payment  may  be  compared 
with  a  home  mortgage  loan  transaction  in 
which  an  individual  borrows  money  from  a 
bank  to  purchase  a  house. 

The  bank,  in  return  for  the  money  It  lends, 
receives  a  claim  (mortgage)  against  the 
property. 

In  the  case  of  the  production  payment, 
the  oil  company  obtains  a  loan  from  the 
bank,  which  receives  a  claim  against  the 
company's  untapped  oil  reserves. 

The  loan  usually  is  for  one  year,  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  Interest,  and  repaid  out  of  the 
Income  from  oil  or  gas  produced  and  sold  in 
the  following  12  months. 

Unlike  such  dealings  In  any  other  business 
production  payment  is  considered  as  Income 
rather  than  a  loan. 

The  courts  have  ruled  the  buyer  Is  pur- 
chasing an  economic  Interest  in  the  mineral 
In  the  ground — making  the  Income  of  the 
production  payment  subject  to  the  27'/i  % 
depletion  allowance. 

This  Inflates  an  oil  company's  Income  for 
one  year,  causing  a  mismatching  of  income 
and  expenses  over  two  years — a  bookkeeping 
practice  frowned  upon  by  many  professional 
accountants. 

The  mismatching  occurs  when  the  com- 
pany reports  the  income  from  the  production 
payment  one  year  and  the  expenses  incurred 
In  extracting  the  oil  the  following  year. 


Under  the  depletion  allowance,  a  company 
pays  no  federal  Income  tax  on  27.5%  of  Its 
Income  from  wells. 

But  the  tax-free  sum — according  to  the 
depletion  statute — may  not  exceed  60%  of 
a  company's  net  Income. 

By  selling  a  carved  out  production  pay- 
ment, the  oil  company  bypasses  the  50% 
limit  Imposed  by  Congress. 

Using  a  fictitious  firm,  here  is  how  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  was  Intended 
to  work: 

Cuyahoga  Oil  Co.'s  Income  from  wells  was 
$10,000,000  for  the  year.  Deductions  for  busi- 
ness expenses  and  costs  totaled  $8,000,000. 
leaving  a  net  taxable  income  of  $2,000,000. 

Income  from  wells $10,000,000 

Business   expenses -8,000,000 

Net   Income 2,000.000 

The  depletion  allowance  is  based  on  gross 
income  from  the  wells — 27'^  %  of  $10,000,000. 
This  represents  $2,750,000  in  tax  free  income. 

Income  from  wells $10,000,000 

Depletion  allowance X  .  275 

Tax  free  Income 2.750.000 

However,  this  deduction  may  not  exceed 
50%  of  the  company's  net  taxable  income, 
which  In  this  case  is  $2,000,000.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  this  figure  Is  $1,000,000. 

Net   Income $2,000,000 

Depletion    limitation X.50 

Allowable  depletion 1.  000.  000 

The  maximum  allowable  depletion  deduc- 
tion then  Is  $1,000,000,  or  $1,750,000  less  than 
the  full  depletion  allowance. 

Net   income-- $2,000,000 

Allowable    depletion —1.000,000 

Taxable   income 1,000.000 

This  leaves  $1,000,000  on  which  Cuya- 
hoga Oil  Oo.  must  pay  federal  Income  tax. 
At  the  corporate  rate  of  52.8%.  the  com- 
pany pays  $528,000  in  income  tax. 

Taxable   Income $1,000,000 

Corporate  tax  rate X.528 

Federal  Income  tax  owed..        528, 000 

Using  the  same  figures  over  a  two-year 
period,  Cuyahoga  Oil  Co.  would  pay  a  total 
of  $1,056,000  in  federal  income  taxes. 

Through  a  carved-out  production  pay- 
ment, the  company  avoids  federal  Income 
taxes  In  the  following  manner: 

The  company  sells  a  production  payment 
to  a  bank,  foundation,  Insurance  company 
or  some  other  lending  Institution. 

In  this  case,  the  production  payment 
amounts  to  $8,000,000. 

Added  to  Cuyahoga  Oil  Co.'s  original  $10,- 
000,000,  this  Increases  the  firm's  Income 
from  wells  to  $18,000,000  In  the  first  year. 

Deductions  for  business  expenses  remain 
the  same  as  before,  $8,000,000,  but  now  the 
net  taxable  Income  Is  $10,000,000. 

Income  from  wells.-. $18,000,000 

Business  expenses —8.000.000 

Net   Income 10.000.000 

The  depletion  allowance  Is  based  on  gross 
Income  from  the  wells — or  27^^%  of  $18.- 
000.000.  This  represents  $4,950,000  In  tax- 
free  Income. 

Income  from  wells $18,000,000 

Depletion  allowance X.275 

Tax  free  Income- 4,950,000 

Now  Cuyahoga  Oil  Co.  may  deduct  the 
full  depletion  allowance  because  It  does  not 
exceed  50%  ($5,000,000)  of  Its  net  taxable 
income. 
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Net  Income 

Tax-free  Income 
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•10,  000.  000 
—  4,  960,  000 


Balance 


April  29,  1969 


Business  expenses _ g 


$3,000,000 


000,000 


Taxable   Income 5.060.000 

Taxed  at  th»  corporate  rate  of  63.8%, 
the  company  p*^  M.6««,400  In  federal  in- 
come tax  In  the  t\nt  year. 

Taxable  Income., jg,  060.  000 

CJorporate  tax  rajte. x.528 

Federal  Inqome  tax  owed.  a,  Mfl.  400 
TTie  following  Jrear  the  company's  Income 
from  wells  remains  the  same— 410.000,000. 
However,  the  company  deducts  as  an  ex- 
pense, the  funds  used  to  satUfy  the  produc- 
Uon  payment  (loan)  of  »8,000,000  leaving  a 
balance  of  $a.QOOJ>00. 

^come  from  wets •10,000.000 

Production  paymMit. -g,  ooo.  000 

Balance-.].. 2,000.000 

The  company's  business  expenses  for  the 
year  still  toUl  »,000,000,  creating  a  self- 
Induced  paper  loe4  of  •6,000,000  and  eliminat- 
ing any  federal  Kcome  tax  UablUty  for  the 


Self-Induced  loss (8,000,000) 

Cuyahoga  OU  Co.  then  applies  the  $8,000, 


ThU  was  accomplished  by  seUlng  a  huee 
carved  out  production  payment  In  December 

The  Plain  Dealer  study  of  production  pay- 
ments showed  that  oil  companies  from  the 


000  loss  In  the  second  year  as  an  operating     smallest  to  the  largest  utilise  the  tax  dodiHn» 
loss  carryback,  collecting  a  refund  from  the     t«chnlque.  ""B'ng 


government  of  the  •2,868,400  paid  In  federal 
income  taxes  In  the  first  year. 

The  •e.OOO.OOO  paper  loss  offsets  the 
•6.050.000  Income  the  first  year  leaving 
•850,000  to  be  carried "  forward  or  back  to 
other  years. 

Self-Induced  loss •a,  000  000 

Prior  taxable  Income —6,060,000 


Atlintie  Richfield  Co. 
G«neril  Crude  Oil  Co 

AitecOil  &  Gas  Co _. 

Wilshire  Od  Co.  of  texM. 


Union  Orl  Co.  of  Cilifornla 

Sinclair  Oil  Co 

Tcnneco.  Inc 

Continental  Oil  Co 


businesses. 
HOW  CARVE  OUTS  CUT  TAXES 
lOollar  amounts  in  tfwusands] 


Unused  loss. 960,000 

Thus  Cuyahoga  OU  Co.  eliminates  payment 
of  federal  Income  taxes  over  the  two  years 
totaling  «1. 068.000  (•eas.OOO  each  year  If  no 
production  payment),  while  showing  a  book 
profit  of  $2,000,000. 

The  company  may  repeat  thU  cycle  every 
two  years,  perpetually  avoiding  payment  of 
any  federal  income  tax. 

The  unused  loss  of  •950,000  also  may  be 
used  to  reduce  the  tax  Uabillty  of  subsidiary 


Production 

payments 

sold 


Net  income 
before 
taxes 


Federal 

income 

tax  owed 


Percent  of 

profit  owed 

In  tax 


Profit 
after 

taxes 


t56,32S 
609 
2.200 


Amerada  Petroleum  CorpT .  ?H 

PennroiICo -S-*'" 


28,000 
26.626 
I8,S00 
71,541 
4,900 


Total  and  tax  averai  i 217 


»145,259 

5,500 

2,516 

392 

103,979 

16,296 

163,820 

130, 017 

159.812 

241,362 


None 

0 

Nona 

0 

None 

0 

None 

0 

«87 

0.9 

337 

2.1 

10,400 

6.3 

10.585 

8.1 

13.604 

8.5 

30.031 

12.4 

tl30, 005 

5,500 

2,510 

392 

58,461 

15,959 

1U.963 

95. 372 

146,208 

148,962 


392         968,953 


65,844 


6.8 


748,332 


m  ;.:h,n^'o'n''rc '  Wb?e".  t*~'/V^ar  796Trw'r;:fuiTS' r  *f  I^'  "'■  S*"'*"  '""  ^'"'n*'  Commission 
Federal  income  tax  owed,  tl|e  tax  rate  and  proh*o(   0  larUand  smaH  o^r^mr^S  «  Tn**^"  ^^^  '"«""«  "etore  taxes, 

payments  sold  are  lower  tt^n  the  actual  aLunts  becausrihe"Snlr^rt"^"ih'e"Xrerof' J'e?er^^^  "'"^"^''O" 

For  example,  Cuyjahoga  OU  Co.  may  own  a 


publishing  Arm  th^t  reports  net  taxable  in 
come  of  «3  mlLlon.  ' 

The  $950,000  papfer  loss  U  deducted  from 
the  $3  mllUon.  Instead  of  paying  Income  tax 
ubllshlng  company  pays 


on  $3  mllUon.  the 
tax  on  $2,050,000. 

This   procedure   1 
company  flies  a  co 
Includes  all  its  sub 


use  the  depIeUon  allowance  to  offset  Uicome 
from  other  sources. 

His  statement  brought  an  Immediate  re- 
sponse from  a  colleague  who  observed  that 
he  waa  certain  Proxmlre  was  mistaken  and 
added: 


"It  U  (my)  understanding  .  .  .  that  the 
percentage  depletion  deduction  is  only  avail- 
able  with  respect  to  oU  properUes,  or  the  In- 
come from  oil  properties.  .  .  .  i  would  have 
to  have  powerful  evidence  to  the  contrary 

"Before  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  prepared 
tax  returns  Involving  oil  operating  Interests 


followed  when  the  oil 
olldated  tax  return  that 
Uartes. 
One  of  the  Issues  »aised  by  production  pay- 
ment critics  Is  the,  unorthodox  accounting 
system  that  mlsmatdhes  income  and  expenses 
over  the  two  years  „„h  ^  ..         ,      -  • >» -"~ 

'  ^  "Furthermore,  as  the  Senator   (Proxmlre) 

has  accurately  pointed  out.  It  cannot  exceed 
50%  of  net  income,  and  that  net  Income  is 
from  the  oil  property  or  the  oil  income  and 
not  from  other  income. 

"This  Is  a  technical  area  of  the  tax  law  and 
I  can  understand  how  one  could  be  confused 
over  It." 

As  one  tax  reformer  put  it : 

"This  Is  a  very  complex  Issue  and  most 

people  don't  understand  It. 
"It  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  after  some 

court  and  IRS  rulings,  that  the  tax  lawyers 

found  the  loophole  and  said.  'Oh,  boy   here 

we  go.'  " 

A  Treasury  aide  told  The  Plain  Dealer  that 
some  farslghted  oil  companies  sold  produc- 
tion payments  to  reduce  or  eUmlnate  the 
impact  of  the  10%  surcharge. 

The  companies  shifted  Income  from  1988— 
the  year  the  surcharge  went  Into  effect- 
back  into  1967. 


The  amounts  of  the  production  payment* 
sold  varied  widely. 

Aztec  OU  &  Gas  Co.  of  Dallas,  with  a  net 
income  of  $2.5  million,  sold  a  production 
payment  for  $2^  million— nearly  the  full 
amount  of  its  profit  in  1967. 

In  the  same  year,  AUanUc  Richfield  Co  of 
New  York  had  a  net  Income  of  •146.2  mlUlon 
and  sold  future  production  amountlne  to 
•68.3  mlUlon.  " 

Atlantic  Richfield  reported  owing  no  fed- 
eral Income  tax  from  1962  to  1967— while 
registering  total  profits  of  nearly  a  half. 
bUUon  dollars. 

Complete  financial  statistics  are  available 
only  for  1987.  But  Incoming  reports  for  1968 
indicate  another  increase  In  production  pay- 
ment sales. 

General  Crude  Oil  Co.  of  Houston— another 
firm  that  has  owed  no  Income  tax  In  recent 
years — sold  a  production  payment  for  •eog  - 
000  m  1987.  In  1968,  the  figure  rose  to  $6 
million. 

The  Signal  Companies,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
sold  a  ^7.7  million  production  payment  In 
1967  and  a  •19.8  million  payment  in  1968 

Observes  a  Congressional  tax  reformer: 

"Sales  of  production  payments  are  Increas- 
ing In  geometrical  proportions  each  year. 

"As  more  people  learn  how  to  use  produc- 
tion paymenu,  they  eventually  will  result  in 
a  greater  tax  loss  than  the  depletion 
allowance. 

"It's  another  example  of  the  oU  companies 
finding  a  crack  in  the  tax  laws  and  widening 
it  until  it  reaches  the  proportions  of  a 
chasm." 

TiGHTEB  Tax  Laws  Favored 
A  majority  of  300  top  corporation  execu- 
tives surveyed  by  a  leading  business  maga- 
zine favor  closing  of  loopholes  In  the  na- 
tion's federal  income  tax  laws. 

Results  of  the  survey— published  this 
month  by  "Dun's  Review  Magazine,"  showed 
that  most  business  leaders  favor: 

Reducing  tax  shelters  such  as  the  27%% 
oil  depletion  allowance. 

A  closer  look  at  some  of  the  exemptions 
currently  enjoyed  by  tax-free  foundations 

Eliminating  some  deductions  now  used  by 
Individuals  and  a  lowering  of  the  over-all 
tax  rate. 

Taxing  at  least  half  the  Income  of  every 
individual— regardless  of  the  sovu^ce  of  the 
income. 

the 


Commenting   on   the   poll 
stated: 


magazine 


An  oil  company  re 
income  and  expens 
a  secret  document. 

In  Its  annual  re 
public  record — the  ci 
from  the  producUo; 
year  the  oU  Is  produci 

The  dual  Income 
two  sets  of  financla 
man  and  one  for  the 

The  use  of  produ^ 


irts  the  mismatching  of 
only  on  Its  tax  return — 

>rt    to   stockholders — a 

>mpany  lists  the  Income 

payment  in  the  same 

•eportlng  system  means 
books:  one  for  the  tax 
iUbUc. 


on  payments  to  elude 
payment  of  income  taxes  has  received  lltUe 
pubUclty  outside  th^  petroleum  and  secu- 
rities industries. 

Even  some  membeiJB  of  Congress,  who  pro- 
fess to  be  familiar  with  petroleum  tax  laws 
tTuaT  ^  unaware  bf  the  tax-avoiding  po- 

r.^'  February,  am.  William  ProxmU-e, 
D-WU.,  alluded  to  a  tix  loophole  (production 
payments)  which  per  nlta  an  oU  company  to 


"Amid  this  swelling  bipartisan  support  for 
an  overhaul  of  the  tax  laws,  perhaps  the 
most  surprising  aspect  of  the  survey  of  busi- 
ness leaders  U  the  growing  sentiment  It  dis- 
closes for  reducing  the  avallabUlty  of  tax 
shelters." 

On,  PiBMs  Lost   Battle.   Won  War 

Washington— The  government  tried  to 
plug  a  petroleum  Industry  Income  tax  loop- 
hole back  m  1958  and  the  big  loser  was  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

The  reason: 

In  a  successful  legal  battle  to  close  one 
loophole,  WOTth  a  few  million  dollars  to  oil- 
men, the  government  opened  another  loop- 
hole worth  an  estimated  bUlion  dollars  or 
more  to  the  same  oilmen. 

Looking  back  on  the  legal  proceedings,  a 
Capitol  HIU  tax  expert  says: 

"It  is  the  most  expensive  victory  the  gov- 
ernment ever  won." 

The  unusuai  victory  came  In  a  dedalon 
handed  down  April  14,  1968,  by  the  U.S 
Supreme  Court  In  a  case  known  as  the  P  O 
Lake  Case. 


Ajnil  29,  1969 
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For  the  oU  Industry,  It  was  a  landmark 
deolslon  that  opened  the  door  to  a  billion 
dollar  tax  dodge  through  the  use  of  carved 
out  production  payments. 

The  Issue  then  before  the  court  was  this: 

Should  the  proceeds  of  a  production  pay- 
ment be  taxed  at  the  low  capital  gains  rate 
of  25%  or  at  the  ordinary  Income  tax  rates 
that  ranged  up  to  91  %  ? 

Until  1958,  lower  cotirts  and  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court  had  held  that  the  sale  of  a  carved  out 
production  payment  constituted  the  transfer 
of  a  capital  asset. 

Using  this  Interpretation  of  a  production 
payment,  the  lower  courts  said  the  proceeds 
from  the  transaction  should  be  taxed  as  a 
capital  gains. 

The  Lake  case  was  a  consolidation  of  five 
separate  cases,  four  involving  oil  production 
payments  and  one  dealing  with  sulphur. 

■The  lower  courts  had  sustained  the  tax- 
payer's argument  that  the  production  pay- 
ment represented  the  sale  of  a  capital  asset 
and  thereby  the  lower  tax  rate. 

In  appealing  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  government  contended  that  the 
payments  were  merely  an  assignment  of  fu- 
ture Income  subject  to  taxation  as  ordinary 
income  and  not  capital  gains. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  govern- 
ment, moving  The  New  York  Times  to  report 
the  following  day: 

"The  Supreme  Court  held  unanimously 
that  payments  for  rights  to  future  oil  profits 
are  taxable  as  ordinary  Income,  not  as  capi- 
tal gains. 

"The  ruling  was  a  blow  to  what  has  become 
a  widespread  practice  In  the  oil  Industry,  so- 
called  'In-oll  payments." 

"Forty-three  cases  are  pending  before  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  officials  have 
said  'many  mUllons'  In  tax  revenue  are  at 
stake. 

"In  the  government's  view,  the  disputed 
practice  was  a  way  to  anticipate  future  In- 
come and  avoid  paying  full  Income  tax  on  It." 

As  a  result  of  the  oovirt's  decision,  the 
production  payment  device  has  been  used 
by  the  oilmen  not  to  "avoid  paying  full 
Income  tax" — but  to  avoid  paying  any  income 
tax,  as  explained. 

The  decision  paved  the  way  for  an  oil  com- 
pany to  create  self-Induced  paper  losses  that 
may  be  used  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  In- 
come tax  payments  of  not  only  the  oil  com- 
pany but  its  subsidiaries. 

In  the  Lake  case,  the  legal  Issues  considered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  were  quite  narrow  and 
did  not  involve  the  propriety  of  selling  pro- 
duction payments  to  reduce  taxes. 

But  the  Tax  Court,  other  lower  courts  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  all  have 
Issued  similar  opinions  on  techniques  em- 
ployed to  lower  Income  taxes. 

"Typical  is  a  decision  handed  down  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  Fourth  Circuit,  which 
states: 

"The  legal  right  of  the  taxpayer  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  his  taxes,  or  altogether  to 
avoid  them  by  means  which  the  law  permits, 
cannot  be  doubted. 

"If,  upon  careful  scrutiny,  the  transaction 
has  real  substance  and  is  not  a  sham,  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  taxpayer's  aim  was  'to 
avoid  taxes  or  to  regenerate  the  world'  .  .  ."' 

In  private  rulings,  the  IRS  has  expressed 
the  same  opinion  on  production  payments, 
saying  they  are  proper  as  long  as  there  Is  a 
bona  fide  transaction. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  the  sale  of 
carved  out  production  pajrments — only  the 
purpose  of  the  transaction  has  changed  over 
the  years. 

"The  use  of  production  payments  In  the 
{petroleum  Industry  dates  back  to  the  turn  of 
the  century — years  before  the  United  States 
had  an  Income  tax. 

At  that  time,  a  wildcat  oil  operator  would 
grant  a  production  payment  to  a  landowner 
in  exchange  for  the  right  to  drlU  on  his 
property. 


"nils  concept  later  was  expanded  and  the 
wildcatters  gave  the  production  payments  to 
drilling  companies — ^Instead  of  cash — for  their 
services. 

The  final  refinement  came  In  the  last  few 
years  when  tax  experts  found  a  way  to  reduce 
and  often  eliminate  an  oil  or  minerals  com- 
pany's federal  income  tax  liability  through 
the  sale  of  a  production  payment. 


ABM  NEEDED  TO  PROTECT  U.S. 
DETERRENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  imder  the  able  chairmanship 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  held  2  days  of  public  hearings 
last  week  on  the  proposed  anti-ballistic- 
mlssile  defense  system.  The  hearings 
were  held  in  connection  with  the  yearly 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1970  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missUes,  ships,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

On  April  22  the  distinguished  scientist, 
Dr.  Willitim  G.  McMillan,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  and  noted  specialist  on 
such  strategic  nuclear  matters  as  re- 
entry vehicle  vulnerability,  penetration 
aids,  nuclear  weapons  elTects  and  missile 
vulnerability,  expressed  to  the  committee 
his  views  in  support  of  early  deployment 
of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  maintaining  the  viability 
and  credibility  of  our  strategic  deterrent. 

I  wish  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  Dr.  McMillan's  opening  state- 
ment given  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   by   Dr.   William   G.   McMillan, 

Before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, April  22.  1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  meml>ers  of  the  Com- 
mittee, your  invitation  has  provided  me  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  offer  my  views  on 
the  Issue  of  ballistic  missile  defense. 

Since  this  Is  my  first  appearance  before 
your  committee,  I  thought  I  should  begin  by 
sketbchlng  my  technical  l>ackground  and  ex- 
perience. 

background  and  experience 
I  received  my  doctorate  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity during  World  War  II  In  that  hybrid 
field  known  as  chemical  physics.  Immediately 
thereafter  I  Joined  the  Columbia  University 
branch  of  the  Manhattan  Project  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chemistry  Division,  where  we  were 
deeply  Involved  In  the  design  of  the  gaseous 
diffusion  plant  for  the  production  of  U^. 
After  the  war,  I  spent  a  year  as  a  Guggenheim 
Postdoctoral  Fellow  In  theoretical  physics  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1947  I  Joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
at  UCLA,  where  latterly  I  served  six  years  as 
Department  Chairman.  I  have  also  taught  at 
Harvard  and  Columbia  Universities. 

During  the  50  "8  I  served  as  consultant  to 
the  Engineering  Department  of  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory  and  to  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  in  Livermore.  Since 
1954  I  have  been  a  part-time  member  of  the 
Physics  Department  of  the  Rand  Corporation, 
where  my  work  has  been  concerned  primarily 
with  such  strategic  nuclear  matters  as  re- 
entry vehicle  vulnerability,  penetration  aids, 
underground  nuclear  testing  and  test  detec- 
tion, nuclear  weapons  effects  and  missile 
vulnerability. 
In  mld-1961  in  anticipation  of  the  Soviet 


abrogation  of  the  nuclear  test  moratorium 
I  was  charged  with  forming  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Group  on  Effects  to  advise  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 
and  the  Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency. 
This  group  played  a  large  role  in  designing 
the  U.S.  nuclear  test  programs  aimed  at  ex- 
ploring many  of  the  strategic  nuclear  prob- 
lems mentioned  above. 

In  1963  I  was  asked  to  chair  a  study  group 
on  missile  vulnerability  for  DDR&E.  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy.  TTiis  group,  which  Is 
still  in  existence,  greatly  extended  our  un- 
derstanding of  missile  vulnerability  and 
sponsored  far-reaching  changes  In  the  de- 
sign of  our  strategic  missiles. 

With  the  support  of  DDR&E  and  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency,  I  founded 
In  1964  the  Defense  Science  Seminar  aimed 
at  getting  new  young  sclentiflc  talent  in  the 
Defense  advisory  business.  This  seminar  ran 
lor  three  successive  summers,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  about  120  Individuals.  In  1965 
I  helped  establish  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  Sclentiflc  Advisory  Conunittee,  which 

I  have  since  served  as  Vice  Chairman.  Also  In 

1965  I  chaired  a  study  for  the  JCS  on  the 
technical-military  Implications  of  poeslble 
extensions  of  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  In  1966  I  participated  in  a  related 
study  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.   Most  recently   from   October 

1966  through  December  1968,  I  served  In  Viet 
Nam  as  Science  Advisor  to  COMUSMACV. 

THE  threat 
As  Mr.  Nitze  so  ably  described,  the  Intran- 
sigence of  the  Soviet  Union  after  World  War 

II  left  us  no  alternative  to  the  development 
of  a  strong  nuclear  deterrent.  The  hope  that 
the  Soviets  would  Join  with  us  under  the 
Baruch  plan  for  sharing  the  great  potential 
of  the  nuclear  age  was  shattered  with  the 
first  Soviet  atomic  explosion  in  1949.  Simi- 
larly the  national  debate  over  the  decision 
to  develop  thermonuclear  devices  was  punc- 
tuated emphatically  by  the  first  Soviet 
thermonuclear  explosion  in  1953. 

Our  policy  of  nuclear  deterrence,  which 
came  to  maturity  under  President  Elsen- 
hower, has  I  believe  served  us  well.  There 
are.  however,  two  current  Soviet  develop- 
ments that  threaten  the  survivability  and 
credibility  of  our  deterrent:  their  ballistic 
missile  defense  systems;  and  their  counter- 
force  efforts. 

For  some  years  I  have  followed  closely  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  ABM  systems.  By  my 
reckoning  there  have  been  three  systems  in- 
volved: the  flrst,  partially  deployed  around 
Leningrad  and  then  apparently  abandoned: 
the  second,  deployed  around  Moscow  and 
now  approaching  operational  status;  and  the 
third  or  Tallinn  system,  very  extensively  de- 
ployed throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
which  appears  to  me  likely  to  have  a  con- 
siderable ABM  potential. 

I  find  very  unpersuasive  the  argument  that 
the  Soviets  are  building  In  the  Tallinn  devel- 
opment yet  another  SAM  antiaircraft  system 
to  the  neglect  of  a  defensive  system  aimed  at 
what  they  must  surely  regard  as  the  more 
current  threat  of  ICBM's  and  SLBM's. 

By  the  counterforce  effort  I  refer  to  the 
current  Soviet  development  of  multiple  war- 
heads for  their  SS-9  missile.  To  me  the  evi- 
dence as  I  understand  it  points  very  strongly. 
If  not  unequivocally,  towards  a  MIRV — I.e., 
a  multiple  independently  targeted  reentry 
vehicle-system  designed  against  the  U.S. 
land-based  Mlnuteman  system. 

To  impart  some  feeling  for  the  strength 
of  my  conviction  on  these  two  Intelligence 
Issues,  I  would  strongly  support  spending  a 
substantial  fraction  of  our  Defense  budget 
to  assure  that  neither  of  these  Soviet  de- 
velopments be  allowed  to  degrade  our  strate- 
gic deterrent. 

Put  differently,  I  am  most  certainly  not 
willing  to  gamble  the  survival  of  our  Mln- 
uteman force  that  such  an  Interpretation 
is  wrong. 
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In  addition  to  the  question  of  capability, 
Intelligence  must  concern  Itself  with  the 
question  of  intept.  Here  the  writing  of  such 
high-level  Soviet  military  planners  as  Mar- 
shal Sokolovsky  abound  with  references  to 
the  need  for  a  preemptive  strategic  flrst- 
strlke  capablUtyi.  They  tell  themselves  they 
must  develop  iti  and  now  we  see  that  de- 
velopment In  prbgress.  How  much  more  no- 
tification do  we  i^eed? 

In  this  focus#ng  on  the  survivability  of 
Mlnuteman  one  bften  encounters  the  rebut- 
tal— "Well,  therp  Is  always  Polaris."  This 
seems  to  me  a  hiteardous  position.  The  whole 
point  of  the  ml^  of  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems— Mlnuteman,  Polaris.  Poseidon,  B52 
Bombers — Is  to !  have  such  diversification 
that  our  deterrent  could  never  be  totally 
negated.  I  am  sure  that  If  we  are  willing  to 
write  off  Mlnuteinan  as  a  component  of  our 
deterrent  forces.  We  would  not  have  any  dif- 
ficulty Inducing  I  the  Soviets  then  to  focus 
their  full  countlerforce  genius  against  our 
submarine  and  Tjomber  forces.  In  fact,  I 
fully  expect  therfe  has  already  been  long  es- 
tablished a  Soviet  group  charged  with  de- 
veloping speclflcl  means  of  countering  each 
element  of  our  feterrent.  To  them,  Polaris 
may  not  look  Uk*  600  missiles,  or  6,000  war- 
heads If  given  a  [ten-fold  MIRV  multiplica- 
tion, bBt  rather  M  only  41  boats  to  be  neu- 
tralized. Certalnljr  we  know  the  Soviets  are 
engaged  In  larg^-scale  ASW  developments. 
And  our  600  3-32  bombers  may  be  viewed 
as  a  much  smaller  number  of  airfields  to  be 
attacked— for  wl^lch  they  may  think  their 
Fractional  Orbltjal  Bombardment  System 
(FOBS)  Is  well  suited. 

Turning  to  tha[  Chinese  Peoples  Republic, 
It  Is  no  secret  thft  their  progress  In  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  and  thermonuclaar 
weapons  has  beeq  spectacularly  rapid.  While 
their  missile  pro-am  has  been  less  spectac- 
ular, there  can  pe  little  doubt  that  they 
are  striving  to  a<ihleve  an  ICBM  capability. 
Now  who  win  th^se  ICBMs  be  aimed  at?  It 
should  be  a  sobering  thought  that  no  Chi- 
nese IGBM's  would  be  necessary  If  only  the 
Soviet  Union  were  their  target. 

As  to  Intent  of  the  CPR,  we  have  the  won- 
derfully-candid a^tatement  of  Marshal  Lin 
Plao,  Minister  of ;  Defense,  In  September  of 
1965.  This  docunient  developed  the  theme 
that  the  U.S.  nuilear  capability  Is  a  paper 
tiger,  and  '  cannbt  save  U.S.  Imperialism 
from  Its  doom."  tt  also  laid  out  a  blueprint 
for  what  Marsnal  Lin  euphemistically 
termed  "peoples  ]wars  of  national  libera- 
tion," a  blue-print  that  is  being  followed 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  In  their  Invasion  of 
South  Viet  Nam. 

Thus,  while  I  h  ul  no  part  even  as  an  ad- 
visor In  the  Sentinel  deployment  decision, 
which  occurred  w  ille  I  was  on  overseas  as- 
signment. It  did  s(€m  to  me  a  prudent  move 
to  anticipate  a  Cl'R  ICBM  threat. 

TECHN)  CAL  FEASIBILITT 

It  has  been  argued  that  even  If  there  were 
a  sound  military  tequlrement  for  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  Systen  it  wouldn't  work  anyway. 
The  technical  reaaana  adduced  for  this  view 
Include : 

1.  It  Is  too  compi  Icated. 

2.  There  Is  lnsi|fflclent  reaction  time  for 
human  declslon-m^klng. 

3.  It  was  designed  for  another  purpose 
("thin"  defense  (f  cities  against  a  CPR 
attack )  and  Is  thuf  unsulted  for  the  defense 
of  Mlnuteman. 

4.  The  radars  cai^  be  blacked  out. 

5.  Cheap  and  sllnple  decoys  can  saturate 
the  defense. 

Before  commentl  ag  on  these  points  I  must 
emphasize  that  I  hiive  no  special  expertise  In 
the  engineering  of  either  missiles  or  radar — 
although  I  have  st\  idled  Professor  Panofsky's 
excellent  book  on  Electromagnetic  Theory. 
But  we  have  all  se^n  some  other  fairly  com- 
plicated systems  biillt  by  our  aerospace  In- 
dustrial complex  tiat  work,  and  work  well: 
for    example,    the    Exployer,    Surveyor    and 
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Mariner  space  shots,  topped  by  the  magnifi- 
cent performance  of  the  Christmas  round- 
the-moon  Apollo  excursion.  The  use  of  solid 
state  electronic  components,  which  were  in- 
vented only  a  few  short  years  ago,  has  made 
possible  a  vast  Improvement  In  reliability. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  folly  to  expect  no 
difficulties,  no  start-up  bugs  In  any  new  sys- 
tem. But  both  the  Spartan  and  Sprint  mis- 
siles have  been  successfully  fiown  many 
times.  At  Kwajaleln  there  has  been  con- 
structed a  Missile  Site  Radar  (MSR)  that 
will  soon  be  tested  In  operational  launches, 
and  somewhat  later  In  actual  ICBM  reentry- 
vehicle  Intercepts.  Already  In  operation  are 
numerous  phased-array  radars  employing  the 
same  basic  principles  as  the  Perimeter  Ac- 
quisition Radar  (PAR).  The  computer  re- 
quired Is  well  within  the  state  of  the  art. 
The  nuclear  warheads  are  either  already  de- 
veloped or  can  be  tested  underground.  In 
other  words  there  Is  a  Justifiably  high  con- 
fidence that  each  and  every  component  Is 
completely  feasible. 

The  short  time  In  which  an  ABM  system 
must  react  Is  Indeed  a  severe  problem.  But  It 
seems  to  me  far  better  to  place  that  burden 
upon  a  defensive  system  which  would  not 
trigger  a  nuclear  exchange,  rather  than  upon 
our  ICBMs  which  certainly  would  If  they 
had  to  be  launched  on  warning. 

Since  the  new  Safegruard  deployment  has 
brought  Into  question  the  rationale  behind 
the  original  Sentinel  deployment,  I  believe 
It  may  be  useful  to  quote  an  Important  part 
that  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  In  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  San  Francisco  address  on 
18  September  1967.  He  s&ld. 

"Further,  the  Chlnese-orlented  ABM  de- 
ployment would  enable  us  to  add — as  a  con- 
current benefit — a  further  defense  of  our 
Mlnuteman  sites  against  Soviet  attack,  which 
means  that  at  a  modest  cost  we  would  In 
fact  be  adding  even  greater  effectiveness  to 
our  offensive  missile  force  and  avoiding  a 
much  more  costly  expansion  of  that  force." 
This  statement  Is,  of  course,  borne  out  by 
the  proposed  Sentinel  deployment.  In  which 
4-face  MSR's  along  with  complements  of 
both  Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles  were  to  be 
collocated  at  both  Grand  Porks  and  Malm- 
strom,  the  same  two  Mlnuteman  bases  to  be 
given  priority  protection  under  the  Safe- 
guard proposal.  In  other  words,  the  difference 
between  the  two  deployments  Is  more  one 
of  emphasis  than  of  kind. 

Of  course,  many  other  approaches  to  hard- 
point  defense  have  been  examined,  but 
precious — perhaps  even  critical — years  would 
be  lost  In  starting  over  at  this  point. 

A  blackout  attack,  like  that  of  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  radars — the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  ABM  system — Is  of  course  a  possible 
enemy  option,  but  Is  neither  simple,  guar- 
anteed to  work  nor  cheap  In  ICBM's  and 
nuclear  warheads.  To  be  sure,  any  defensive 
system  can  be  burned  through  with  enough 
concentration  by  the  offense,  but  this  ab- 
sorbs time  that  would  upset  a  concerted  at- 
tack, and  absorbs  warheads  that  could  have 
caused  great  casualties  elsewhere. 

Any  nation,  like  the  CPR,  who  can  produce 
ICBM's  and  nuclear  warheads  can  of  course 
also  develop  penetration  aids — given  time. 
In  my  view  we  can  only  hope  to  buy  time, 
time  to  give  our  political  colleagues  and  their 
foreign  counterparts  an  opportunity  to  real- 
ize a  workable  arms  control  agreement  based 
upon  mutual  concern,  mutual  restraint  and 
mutual  dedication. 
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ALTEBNATIVB  COURSES 

In  his  San  Francisco  speech,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  made  clear  that  Intensive  consider- 
ation was  being  given  to  others  means  of 
protecting  our  land-based  deterrent:  mobll- 
Ity,  super-hardening,  etc.  It  Is  strange  to  find 
some  of  those  Individuals  who  most  strongly 
oppose  ABM  deployment  because  of  the  risk 
of  escalating  the  arms  race  now  advocating 
proliferation  of  our  Mlnuteman  system  to 
assure  Its  survivability. 

In  previous  hearings  of  this  Congress  some 


have  even  suggested  launching  the  Minute- 
man  force  on  warning  as  a  tenable  course,  or 
undertaking  a  preemptive  strike  against  the 
CPR  U  their  ICBM  threat  becomes  Intoler- 
able. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  unalterably  op- 
posed  to  any  intentional  action — or  in- 
tentional lack  of  action — that  would  maneu- 
ver the  United  States  Into  such  a  position 
that  only  a  strike-first  option  remained. 

INTEHNATIONAL   OVEHTONES 

One  of  the  most  often  expressed  argu- 
ments against  ABM  Is  that  It  will  Inaugurate 
a  new  cycle  of  escalation  In  the  arms  race. 
Some  of  this  fear  may  have  been  allayed  by 
the  reorientation  of  Safeguard  to  the  defense 
of  our  deterrent  forces.  But  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Soviets  first  formally  announced 
their  interest  In  arms  limitation  shortly  after 
the  U.S.  decision  was  reached  to  deploy  the 
Sentinel  System.  The  Safeguard  deployment 
In  no  way  reduces  the  deterrence  Inherent  in 
the  Soviet  retaliatory  capability.  That  the 
Soviets  understand  the  desirability  and  In- 
nocuousness  of  such  a  defense  Is  Illustrated 
by  Premier  Kosyglns  declaration  that  their 
ABM  system  is  a  threat  to  no  nation  and 
does  not  contribute  to  an  arms  race. 

Personally  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  even  the 
thin  city  defense  permanently  rejected.  I  be- 
lieve such  a  defense  might  serve  to  dampen 
an  unwelcome  CPR  adventurousness,  and 
thus  to  maintain  for  us  a  wider  class  of 
options  and  more  room  for  political  maneu- 
ver. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  maintenance  of  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent — to  which  Safe- 
guard would  contribute — is  absolutely  essen- 
tial In  our  relations  with  NATO  and  our  other 
allies  around  the  world. 

CONCLUSION 

There  are  two  additional  reasons,  which 
may  even  be  the  strongest  of  all  for  an  early 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system.  First, 
a  review  of  the  Soviet  ABM  programs  Indi- 
cates that  they  have  for  a  number  of  years 
been  gaining  operational  experience  from  ac- 
tually deployed  systems,  whereas  we  have  not. 
We  can  111  afford  to  allow  an  Important  gap 
to  develop  In  the  learning  process  concerning 
such  an  Important  capability.  Second,  It  Is 
only  through  the  actual  deployment  of  the 
major  system  elements  that  we  can  learn 
with  certainty  how  to  cope  with  the  problems 
that  will  surely  arise  In  command,  control, 
communications  and  the  Inter-actlon  and 
Internetting  of  the  radars  with  each  other 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  system. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  with  their  down-to-earth 
commonsense,  are  having  as  great  a  difficulty 
as  I  am  m  swallowing  the  sophisticated  argu- 
ments that  conclude  it  Is  somehow  bad  to 
defend  ourselves.  I  simply  do  not  understand 
why  It  Is  provocative  for  the  U.S.  to  deploy  an 
ABM  system  as  we  are  here  considering  today, 
but  not  provocative  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
have  already  deployed  two  ABM  systems:  nor 
why  It  would  be  provocative  of  us  to  defend 
our  Mlnuteman  forces  against  a  developing 
Soviet  preemptive  first-strike  capability, 
whereas  It  is  not  provocative  of  the  Soviets 
to  develop  that  destabilizing  capability.  We 
are  told.  In  effect,  to  stop  our  provocative 
action  of  punching  the  Soviets  on  their  fist 
with  our  eye.  I  sincerely  hope  that  such  an 
inverted  Allce-In-Wonderland  view  of  the 
world  will  not  be  allowed  to  prevail. 

In  summary,  I  support  the  early  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  system  as  an  essential 
part  of  maintaining  the  viability  smd  credi- 
bility of  our  strategic  deterrent. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


INDUSTRY  MAKING  MAJOR  EFFORT 
IN  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.   Mr.  President,  the 
pollution  of  our  air  and  water  is  accepted 


as  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  the 
United  States  today. 

The  growth  of  our  population  and  the 
resulting  increasing  in  the  industry  and 
services  necessary  to  sustain  it  has  made 
the  control  of  pollution  more  essential 
than  ever  before.  In  recent  years,  en- 
lightened industry  has  joined  with  all 
levels  of  government  in  an  effort  to  return 
our  environment  to  a  state  of  cleanliness 
and  purity. 

In  the  space  of  5  years  air  pollution 
control  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  have  jumped  from  $4.1  mil- 
lion to  $91  million.  This  year  the  Govern- 
ment plans  to  spend  $133  million. 

A  beginning  has  been  made,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  we  have  considerably  more  to 
do.  Yes;  much  to  do. 

American  industry  recognizes  the  need 
to  continue  antipollution  work  and  has 
itself  made  constructive  contributions  to 
the  campaign  in  both  talent  and  money. 

The  very  nature  of  the  business  makes 
the  American  steel  industry  deeply  in- 
volved in  pollution  problems,  and  there 
are  notable  examples  of  success  in  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  waste  material  loosed 
in  the  atmosphere  and  streams. 

Our  steel  industry  last  year  spent  $222 
million  to  improve  air  and  water  quality, 
almost  evenly  divided  between  the  two. 
This  was  in  addition  to  expenditures  in 
the  preceding  16  years  totaling  $600 
million. 

Steel  spokesmen  affirm  that  the  job  in 
reducing  pollution  is  going  forward.  They 
are  dedicated  to  continue  high-level 
spending  on  antipollution  projects. 

There  are  many  outstanding  examples 
of  new  techniques  and  revolutionary 
methods  being  applied  to  the  problems  of 
combating  pollution  of  the  air  and 
water. 

In  our  State  of  West  Virginia,  for  ex- 
ample, a  new  $100  million  plant  at  Weir- 
ton  Steel  Co.  has  been  called  the  "mill  of 
the  future,"  combining  in  a  new  facility 
many  modem  antipollution  devices  in 
addition  to  modem  steel -producing 
equipment. 

And  a  new  electric  power  plant  near 
Moundsville.  W.  Va.,  the  Mitchell  plant 
owned  by  American  Electric  Power  Co., 
has  a  stack  1.206  feet  tall  to  carry  waste 
gases  high  into  the  atmosphere  and  away 
from  the  ground.  This  is  approximately 
three  times  as  tall  as  the  average. 

The  electric  power  industry  as  a  whole 
spent  $98  million  to  abate  pollution  in 
1967.  During  the  same  year,  the  chemical 
industry  was  spending  $87  million, 
petroleum  $47  million  and  coal  $18  mil- 
lion fighting  these  problems  in  their  own 
spheres. 

So,  while  we  may  sometimes  think 
that  little  is  being  done  to  purify  our 
environment,  there  is  ample  proof  that 
industry,  as  well  as  government,  is  mak- 
ing a  determined  effort  to  create  and  keep 
clean  air  and  water  in  America. 


emptlon  from  $600  to  $1,200.  As  I  said 
at  the  time  I  introduced  my  bill,  I  feel 
that  we  have  waited  far  too  long  to  take 
such  action. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
good  friend  Jack  Bostick,  vice  president 
of  the  International  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters.  Mr.  Bostick  is  a  fellow  Texan 
and  lives  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  He  en- 
closed with  his  letter  a  resolution  which 
was  recently  adopted  by  the  lAFF  in 
convention.  Because  the  resolution  per- 
tains "to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter"  of 
my  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  86 

Re  increase  in  exemption  for  dependents 
from  $600  to  $1800  for  each  dependent  for 
Income  tax  purposes. 

Whereas  in  the  past  number  of  years  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  steadily  and  in  many 
instances  wages  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rapid  rise,  and 

Whereas  for  the  above  reason  the  cost  of 
supporting  a  family  and  dependents  has  in- 
creased greatly,  and 

Whereas  the  present  $600.00  exemption  for 
a  dependent  is  no  longer  a  realistic  figure: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Fighters  strive  for  Federal  legis- 
lation to  Increase  the  $600.00  exemption  for 
a  dependent  to  an  $1800.00  exemption  for 
each  dependent  for  Income  tax  purposes;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  InternaUonal  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Fighters  solicit  the  aid  of  all 
organized  labor  and  pursue  this  legislation 
with  a  united  front. 

Submitted  by:  Local  Union  No.  344,  De- 
troit Fire  Fighter  Association,  Earl  L. 
Sanders,  Secretary. 


S.  1717— A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  THE 
INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTION,  SUP- 
PORTED BY  JACK  BOSTICK,  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  FIRE  FIGHTERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1717.  to 
Increase  the  personal  income  tax  ex- 


SENATOR     NELSON     FIGHTS      FOR 
TIGHTER  TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING 

STANDARDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  published  in  the  May  issue  of 
Wisconsin's  nationally  known  The  Pro- 
gressive magazine,  edited  by  Morris  Ru- 
bin, tells  of  the  frustrations  and  confu- 
sion confronting  the  housewife  in  per- 
forming her  routine  but  important  task 
of  shopping  for  the  family  groceries. 

In  1966,  Congress  passed  the  Truth  in 
Packaging  Act,  aimed  at  removing  de- 
ceptively packaged  products  from  the 
supermarkets.  However,  consumer  stud- 
ies conducted  before  and  after  enact- 
ment of  this  law  have  proved  that  the 
Truth  in  Packaging  Act  has  not  accom- 
plished all  that  it  set  out  to  do. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  and  my 
fellow  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  has  long  been  a  vigorous 
spokesman  for  the  consumer.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  investigating  the  high  costs  of 
prescription  drugs  and  in  assuring  the 
highest  safety  standards  in  automobiles 
and  automobile  tires.  Now  Senator  Nel- 
son has  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  1966  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  which  would  require  the  price  per 
unit  to  be  placed  on  the  label  of  con- 
sumer commodities,  including  food, 
household  goods,  dmgs  and  cosmetics. 

The  Progressive's  editorial  is  just  one 
of  the  many  voices  urging  Congress  to 
take  action  on  this  important  legislation. 


S.  1424.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cheaper  by  the  Pound 

Three  years  ago  this  spring — before  Con- 
gress enacted  the  "truth-ln-packaglng"  bill — 
we  reported  In  these  columns  on  an  Eastern 
Michigan  University  survey  Involving  thirty- 
three  college-educated  housewives  who  were 
turned  loose  In  a  supermarket  with  Identical 
shopping  lists.  Confronted  by  a  staggering 
variety  of  sizes  and  deceptive  labeling  of  gro- 
cery and  household  goods,  these  shoppers 
were  misled  into  spending  an  average  of  $10 
for  purchases  that  could  have  been  made  for 
$8.90. 

Pood  Industry  lobbyists  successfully 
persuaded  Congress  to  pass  only  a  diluted 
truth-ln-packaglng  law  In  1966.  As  a  result, 
confusion  still  reigns  in  packaging.  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  Wisconsin  Democrat,  recent- 
ly pointed  out  that  "consumers  today  still 
must  be  mathematicians  before  they  can  se- 
lect the  best  bargain  from  among  the  vast 
variety  of  odd-sized  packages  on  the  mar- 
ket." 

He  cited  two  consumer  tests  conducted  in 
California,  one  before  and  one  after  the 
Federal  law  was  enacted.  In  a  1962  test  five 
college-educated  housewives  were  asked  to 
buy  a  total  of  seventy  items  at  the  lowest 
unit  costs.  The  women  made  thirty-four  In- 
correct choices  and  thirty-six  correct  ones. 

In  an  Identical  test  made  after  the  law 
went  Into  effect,  the  women  made  thirty- 
eight  Incorrect  choices — four  more  than  be- 
fore the  law  was  operative — and  only  thirty- 
two  correct  ones. 

Senator  Nelson  proposed  that  the  1966  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  be  amended  to 
require  that  a  per  unit  price  be  placed  on  the 
labels  of  commodities,  including  food,  house- 
hold goods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  Thus,  a 
package  of  pancake  mix  containing  forty-two 
ounces  and  priced  at  sixty  cents  would  show 
not  only  the  sixty  cent  price  but  a  price  of 
twenty-three  cents  per  pound.  This  would 
enable  housewives  who  see  on  the  grocery 
shelves  "thirty-two  different  choices  of  pan- 
cake mix  In  thirteen  different  size  packages 
at  twenty-one  different  prices,"  as  the  Sena- 
tor described  It,  to  Judge  value  by  comparing 
the  price  per  pound. 

Products  would  be  priced  per  ounce  or 
pound  for  solid  commodities,  by  the  pint  or 
quart  for  fiulds.  and  per  unit  for  packages  of 
napkins  and  similar  items. 

The  principle  Is  not  new,  said  Nelson,  since 
the  practice  of  printing  the  price  per  pound 
has  long  been  used  In  supermarkets  on 
packages  of  meat,  fish,  and  poultry.  His  pro- 
posal would  permit  housewives  to  get  the  best 
buy  for  their  money  without  requiring  a  slide 
rule  or  calculating  machine. 

The  lack  of  unit  price  Information  which 
caused  housewives  in  the  1966  Michigan 
study  to  pay  twelve  per  cent  more  than  they 
should  have.  Is  probably  even  costlier  In  dol- 
lars and  cents  today  because  of  sharp  price 
rises  In  the  past  few  years.  Infiation  has  made 
it  more  urgent  than  ever  that  Senator  Nel- 
son's amendment  be  made  part  of  a  strength- 
ened and  updated  truth-ln-packaglng  law. 


QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  U.S. 

INVOLVEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  published  recently  in  the  Para- 
gould.  Ark.,  Daily  Press  asks  some  sober- 
ing and  important  questions  about  our 
continuing  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Re- 
ferring to  the  more  than  33,000  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  killed  there,  the 
editorial  points  cut  that  these  questions 
become  "more  urgent  with  every  cas- 
ualty." 
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These  are  urgent  questions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
entitled  "Question"  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. ] 

There  beinj  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows : 

QweanoN 
The  Cong7eMlt>nal  Record  of  March  35  con- 
tains 31.379  n^mes — 163  from  Arkansas — 
captioned  "List  of  Casualties  Incurred  by 
US.  Military  Personnel  In  Connection  with 
the  Conflict  in  Vietnam.'" 

Each  casualty  Is  listed  by  name  and 
hometown. 

The  hometoi*ns:  Paragould,  Jonesboro, 
LeachvUle.  Rector,  Marked  Tree.  Walnut 
Ridge,  Trumani,  Blythevllle,  Colt,  Hoxle, 
Coming,  Little  Itock,  Camden.  Wynne,  Dell, 
to  name  a  fewj  Paragould  Is  listed  twice, 
Timothy  Eugen^  Clark  and  Teddy  Oene 
Whltton.  I 

The  names  listed  are  all  of  those  killed  by 
hostile  action  ftom  the  very  beginning  of 
the  war  throxigl)  the  end  of  January  1909. 
Congressman  iPaul  Tindley  of  Illinois 
caused  these  n4mes  to  be  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  to  raise  some  "sober- 
ing questions :      i 

"Whaf  advantige  to  our  national  Interest 
has  been  secured  by  the  death  of  the  men 
listed  on   the  following  pages? 

"Were  sacrlflcei  of  this  magnitude  Justified 
by  events  and  Issues  In  Vietnam?" 

"The  listing,"  Iflndley  opined,  "Is  especially 
appropriate  this  i  week  because,  making  ad- 
justment for  tht  Department  of  Defense's 
1-week  lag  In  reporting  those  killed  in  action. 
It  Is  clear  that  Vietnam  deaths  have  now 
svirpassed  Korea.  Nearly  one-third  occurred 
since  the  pea^e  offensive'  began  last 
March  31." 

One  hundred  twenty-one  solid  pages  are 
taken  up  with  triple  rows  of  names,  listed 
alphabetically  b^  states,  and  branch  of 
.service. 

Plndley,  In  hts  accompanying  remarks, 
made  this  essential  point: 

"The  men  who  have  died  In  this  mistaken 
conflict  nevertheless  deserve  every  recogni- 
tion and  honor.  The  fact  that  misguided  na- 
tional leadership.; In  which  I  freely  acknowl- 
edge my  own  sh^re  of  the  blame,  erred  In 
sending  them  to  jwar  diminished  In  no  way 
whatever  their  heroism,  made  no  easier  their 
sacrifice,  and  lessened  not  at  all  the  anguish 
of  their  relatives*" 

He  went  on  In  this  vein : 
"Questions  thai  inevitably  will  be  asked 
are:  Would  withdrawal  dishonor  those  who 
have  died?  Woulq  It  be  a  camouflaged  sur- 
render unworthy  t>i  our  nation?  Perhaps  the 
best  answer  is  another  question:  Will  addi- 
tional casualties  Alone  rectify  mistaken  war 
policy?  I 

"If  the  premise  Is  accepted — as  I  believe  It 
must  be — that  ouri  military  policies  have  been 
based  on  false  assumptions  all  along,  then 
the  best  way  to  Jionor  the  war  dead  is  to 
take  steps  to  assijre  that  the  casualty  lists 
stop  growing. 

"To  waste  addi1)lonal  lives  simply  because 
of  previous  deal^  Is  rationalization  so 
warped  as  to  dishonor  every  noble  sentiment 
attached  to  the  n&me  America." 

Findley,  who  admitted  to  coming  to  his 
view  "relatively  late"  yielded  the  floor  at  one 
point  to  his  "leader."  Rep.  Tim  Lee  Carter 
of  Kentucky,  who  described  the  list  as  a 
"roll  of  honor,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
men  between  19  axifl  24  years  of  age." 

Carter  also  said,  rwe  must  recall  when  this 
started  It  was  not  1  In  1963  or  1964.  This  was 
first  escalated  in  1^61  when  17,000  men  were 
first  placed  over  tiiere.  Later,  in  1964,  about 
the  time  of  the  ijonkln  Bay  resolution,  we 
were  told  that  oiir  vessels,  the  destroyers, 
Maddox  and  the  <j.  Turner  Joy  were  under 
attack  by  North  Vietnamese  vessels.  Hear- 
ings .  .  have  showjn  beyond  doubt  the  com- 
manders of  those  I  vessels   today   know  not 


whether  they  were  attacked  or  not.  and  will 
not  state  whether  they  were  attacked  at  that 
time. 

".  .  .  And  still  we  are  In  this  ceaseless,  tire- 
less war,  where  our  men  are  mangled  and 
multllated.  and  in  which  33,000  have  now 
been  killed,  over  200.000  have  been  wounded, 
and  $100  billion  has  been  blown  away." 

This  is  precisely  the  problem  which  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  inherited.  One 
may  disagree  with  the  conclusions  of  Findley 
and  Carter,  but  can  we  continue  to  Justify 
more  casualties  prlmairily  through  appeals 
to  national  vanity? 

The  questions  raised  by  Plndley,  too,  be- 
come more  urgent  with  every  casualty. 


FARMWORKER  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAININO 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  cur- 
rently the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
is  conducting  hearings  on  S.  8.  which 
would  authorize  farmworkers  to  orga- 
nize for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Reed  Larson,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Right  To  Work 
Committee,  regarding  S.  8  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb,  as  follows: 

Statxmknt  of  Reed  Larson,  ExEcurrvE  Vice 
PREsroENT,  National  Right  To  Work  Com- 
mittee, Befobe  the  Senate  Sdbcommittee 
ON  Labor 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  and  to  present  our 
views  on  the  important  legislative  matter 
under  consideration. 

My  name  is  Reed  Larson.  I  am  the  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  the  National  Right  to 
Work  Committee,  a  single-purpose  citizen's 
organization  dedicated  solely  to  the  protec- 
tion, for  every  worker,  of  the  free  choice  to 
Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union.  Our  members 
and  supporters  represent  a  cross-section  of 
persons  from  all  walks  of  life,  including  pro- 
fessional people,  rank-and-file  wage-earn- 
ers— both  union  and  non-union — business- 
men, and  others.  Like  most  Americans,  and 
certainly  like  every  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, we  are  anxious  to  see  that  every  work- 
ing man  has  the  greatest  possible  opportu- 
nity to  uUllze  Ills  talents  to  the  maximum 
extent  of  his  abUity.  The  concern  expressed 
by  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  plight 
of  migrant  workers  Is,  indeed,  an  integral 
part  of  a  broader  fight  for  freedom  and  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans.  Our  organiza- 
tion is  concerned  with  a  particular  facet  of 
this  struggle  for  equal  opportunity — and  we 
believe  one  of  the  most  Important  facets. 

Experience  has  shown  repeatedly  that, 
while  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively can  be  an  Important  tool  for  the 
working  man  in  achieving  Justice  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  compulsory  unionism  has 
increasingly  perverted  this  tool  into  an  in- 
strument of  political  and  economic  repres- 
sion. 

We  believe  that  passage  of  S.  8,  as  pres- 
ently drafted,  would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction — a  step  toward  restricting  rather 
than  enhancing  the  opportunities  available 
to  farm  workers  throughout  America. 

We  neither  advocate  nor  oppose  the  exten- 
sion of  representation  elections  and  manda- 
tory collective  bargaining  to  farm  workers. 
However,  we  strongly  believe  that  adoption 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bUl  wliich  provide 
for  compulsory  unionism  will  work  against 
the  public  Interest  and  the  Interests  of  work- 
ing people  everywhere. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that  one  of 
the  factors  which  has  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion  of   this   legislation  and   has  helped   to 


focus  attention  on  this  question  is  the 
widely-publicized  effort  by  the  AFL-CIO's 
United  Farmworkers  Organizing  Committee 
to  curtail  the  sale  of  California  grapes  by 
our  nation's  food  stores.  The  stated  purpose 
of  the  boycott  promoters  is  to  pressure 
grape  growers  Into  holding  employee  elec- 
tions to  determine  whether  or  not  employees 
which  to  be  represented  by  unions.  The  facte 
indicate  this  may  not  be  their  real  objective. 
As  we  have  stated  publicly  many  times,  the 
real  boycott  objective  is  "to  compel  employ- 
ers to  compel  their  employees  to  Join  a  union 
in  order  to  work." 

However,  if  we  accept  at  face  value  the 
stated  objectives  of  Mr.  Chavez,  his  supe- 
riors in  the  APL-CIO,  and  the  many  con- 
cerned citizens  who  have  become  Involved 
in  this  controversy,  there  is  very  little  room 
for  disagreement.  A  bill  can  be  drafted  to 
carry  out  those  objectives  which  would  meet 
almost  no  opposition.  We  certainly  do  not 
object  to  giving  farm  workers  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  union  representation.  Prom 
what  I  have  read,  most  of  the  growers  are 
agreeable  to  such  a  provision — and  surely 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  will  agree.  So,  there  is  no  problem 
unless  the  real  objective  of  the  APlr-CIO 
and  their  Mr.  Chavez  is  something  other  than 
that  which  they  publicly  say  it  is.  We  say 
they  want  compulsory  unionism.  APL-CIO 
officials  say  they  don't.  As  recently  as  Febru- 
ary 8.  in  a  signed  Washington  Post  news- 
service story,  Mr.  Chavez  denounced  our  or- 
ganization by  saying.  ".  .  .  the  Right  to 
Workers  smear  the  boycott  by  saying  that 
the  issue  is  'compulsory  unionism'  and  that 
the  boycott  is  to  try  to  force  unionism  on 
workers  who  really  don't  want  it  .  .  .  the 
only  demand  is  that  the  companies  agree  to 
sit  down  and  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
recognizing  the  union  and  then  make  plans 
to  enter  into  negotiations  ..." 

Our  proposal  to  this  Committee  provides 
a  simple  test  of  the  truthfulness  of  those 
who  are  promoting  the  grape  boycott — who 
say  that  their  only  objective  is  representa- 
tion elections  for  farmworkers.  We  are  ask- 
ing simply  that  you  remove  from  this  bill 
all  provisions  which  will  subject  farm  work- 
ers to  compulsory  unionism,  thereby  leaving 
them  with  the  full  protection  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  in  selecting  their 
desired  bargaining  agent. 

As  Senator  Williams  said  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill,  "The  bill  provides  an  orderly 
process  for  tlie  conduct  of  elections  by  the 
NLRB  to  permit  employees  freely  to  choose 
whether  they  wish  to  be  represented  by  a 
union.  Should  a  majority  wish  union  rep- 
resentation, the  employer  and  the  majority 
representative  are  thereafter  both  obligated 
to  bargain  collectively  and  discuss  griev- 
ances." We  see  nothing  objectionable  in  that 
statement,  and  ask  only  that  the  tUdden 
menace  of  compulsory  unionism  be  clearly 
prohibited — that  employees  be  protected 
from  being  forced  to  pay  money  to  a  union 
which  they  feel  is  doing  them  no  good. 

An  event  which  occiirred  Just  eight  days 
ago.  on  April  ninth  casts  further  doubt  on 
the  credibility  of  Mr.  Chavez  and  the  orga- 
nization which  he  represents,  the  AFL-CIO. 
In  an  abrupt  reversal  of  his  alleged  objective 
Mr.  Chavez  admitted  to  a  Delano  press  con- 
ference exactly  what  we  have  contended  for 
many  months — that  his  real  objective  Is  not 
representation  election,  but  compiUsory 
unionism.  Mr.  Cliavez  denounced  the  plan  to 
put  farm  workers  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  freely  admitted  that  his 
real  objective  is  a  closed  shop  for  farm  work- 
ers. Tn  so  doing,  he  implies  that  he  now 
doubts  whether  he  could  win  the  support  of 
workers  If  a  representation  election  were 
held.  By  this  performance,  I  believe  it  Is 
clear  that  Mr.  Chavez  and  his  sponsors,  the 
AFL-CIO,  can  no  longer  be  taken  serioiasly 
by  those  who  earnestly  seek  a  way  to  Im- 
prove the  fortunes  of  farm  workers.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Chavez  has  left  high  and  dry 
thousands  of  his  well-intentioned  supporters 
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who  liad  followed  lUm  in  the  earnest  belief 
that  bis  real  aim  was  that  of  securing  rep- 
resentation elections  for  farm  workers. 

The  respected  San  Francisco  Examiner  In 
an  April  11  Editorial  effectively  expresses  tiie 
outrage  and  disappointment  which  must  be 
felt  by  Uioee  who  had  mistakenly  looked  to 
Mr.  Chavez  and  the  AFL-CIO  for  leaderstilp 
in  seeking  solutions  to  the  problems  of  farm 
laborers: 

"THE   NEW  CHAVEZ,   A   LABOR  BOSS 

"The  Many  Politicians,  clergymen  and 
others  who  have  sanctified  Cesar  Chavez  as 
a  Moses  leading  farm  workers  out  of  bondage 
shoiUd  have  red  faces  today.  Suddenly  their 
Moses  has  taken  on  the  visage  of  a  hard- 
boiled  labor  boss. 

"For  a  year  the  pleaders  of  the  Chavez 
cause  have  been  criss-crossing  the  nation, 
promoting  his  grapie  boycott  as  a  holy  cru- 
sade and  demanding,  over  and  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
be  extended  to  cover  farm  workers. 

"They  said  that  Chavez  and  his  AFL-CIO 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
could  force  recognition  upon  benighted  farm 
employers  If  only  they  were  given  the  same 
NLRA  protection  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  that  ail  other  kinds  of  workers 
enjoy. 

"But  yesterday  Chavez,  spteaking  at  Ills 
Delano  headquarters,  exploded  all  ttiat.  He 
denounced  the  NLRA  because,  if  brought 
under  it,  he  would  also  become  subject  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Grlffln  Acts. 
His  grape  boycott  then  would  become  unlaw- 
ful as  a  secondary  boycott.  And  he  could  not 
force  a  closed  shop. 

"He  said  farm  workers  deserve  special  treat- 
ment from  Congress. 

"That  is  to  say,  he  Is  not  content  to  op- 
erate under  the  legal  rights  accorded  all  other 
American  workers.  He  wants  more. 

"He  wants  not  only  the  privileges  and  pro- 
tections of  the  NLRA  but  also  the  right  to 
force  farm  employers,  through  the  boycott. 
Into  recognizing  his  union  as  bargaining 
agent.  • 

"That  means  be  wants  farm  workers  hand- 
ed over  to  him  without  the  formality  of  an 
impartial  NLRA  election  in  which  the  work- 
ers could  vote  for  his  union,  another  union 
or  no  union.  And  he  wants  the  closed  shop, 
under  which  employers  would  be  forced  to 
help  him  keep  his  membership. 

"The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  from 
this  Is  that  Cesar  Chavez  doesn't  think  he 
would  win  the  farm  workers  to  his  side  in 
an  NLRA  election,  despite  the  many  restric- 
tions such  an  election  places  on  employers. 

"Let  Us  Remind  readers  that  The  Examiner 
has  supported  In  the  past — and  still  sup- 
ports— the  right  of  farm  workers  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  under  the  NLRA. 
But  we  believe  also  that  no  worker  should  be 
compelled  to  Join  a  union  against  his  will. 

"The  new  Chavez  Is  talking  the  language 
of  forced,  compulsory  unionism.  That  is  why 
the  man  so  lavishly  praised  as  a  labor  ideal- 
ist has  emerged,  we  repeat,  as  a  hard-boiled 
labor  boss." 

One  very  Important  point  has  been  missed 
by  the  Examiner,  however.  The  bill  being 
considered  today,  unless  the  compulsory 
unionism  provisions  are  removed,  would  es- 
tablish the  very  conditions  which  are  de- 
nounced so  vigorously  in  this   Editorial. 

We  ask  therefore,  that  the  provisions  of 
S.  8  which  establish  prehire  agreements,  the 
seven-day  union  shop,  and  the  hiring  hall, 
be  deleted  from  the  proposed  bill.  This  bill 
as  now  drafted,  would  permit  union  officials 
to  extract  dues  from  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  unwilling  farm  workers  without  a  vote  by 
even  a  single  worker.  It  would  allow  union 
officials  to  obtain  compulsory  union  shop 
agreements  with  employers  even  before  any- 
one goes  to  work.  Under  that  agreement,  all 
workers  would  be  obtained  through  a  union 
hiring  hall  and  all  would  be  compelled  to  join 
a  union  within  seven  days  or  would  lose  their 


Jobs.  These  provisions  are  not  only  unfair, 
undemocratic,  and  discriminatory:  they  also 
are  unnecessary  to  establish,  as  Senator  Wil- 
liams says,  "an  orderly  process  for  the  con- 
duct of  elections  by  the  NLRB  to  permit 
employees  to  freely  choose  whether  they  wish 
to  be  represented  by  a  union." 

In  its  place,  we  recommend  that  this  Com- 
mittee insert  language  which  vrill  protect 
every  farm  worker  from  being  compelled  to 
pay  money  to  a  union  in  order  to  get  or  keep 
a  Job. 

In  his  introduction  of  S.  8  on  January  15 
the  Honorable  Senator  Harrison  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  said,  "farm  workers  today,  be- 
lieving that  collective  bargaining  is  an  essen- 
tial self-help  device  for  improving  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  status,  are  striving  vigor- 
ously for  elections  and  other  means  to  ob- 
tain union  recognition." 

But  the  National  Committee  submits  that 
these  words  have  no  meaning  in  terms  of 
providing  effective  legislation  to  protect  and 
help  the  migrant  farm  worker  in  this  coun- 
try UNLESS  words  are  included  in  the  legis- 
lation making  compulsory  union  membership 
illegal,  words  guaranteeing  the  individual 
farm  worker  the  Right  to  Work  whether  or 
not  he  decides  to  Join  a  labor  union. 

The  California  farm  worker  has  indicated 
he  understands  this  point.  After  three  years 
of  intense  organizing  efforts,  the  exp>endlture 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  by  the  AFX/-CIO 
(the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee recently  said  that  they  now  have  500 
full-time  paid  men  and  women  criss-crossing 
the  country  in  supjwrt  of  "collective  bargain- 
ing rights"  and  "free  elections"),  and  most 
recently  a  nationwide  product  boycott  . 
despite  all  of  this  less  than  two  per  cent  of 
California's  farm  workers  have  Joined  Cesar 
Chavez's  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee. 

In  conclusion,  I  appeal  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  to  use  your  wisdom  and  enor- 
mous Infiuence  on  behalf  of  the  Interests  of 
the  individual  farm  worker,  providing  him 
with  legislation  which  will  protect  him  from 
unfair  treatment  both  at  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessional union  organizers  and  at  the  hands 
of  employers. 


SCIENTISTS  AND  YOUTH  IN  REVOLT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently read  an  article  entitled  "Scientists 
and  Youth  in  Revolt"  written  by  Eugene 
Rablnowitch,  the  magazine's  editor-in- 
chief,  published  in  the  April  1969  issue  of 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists.  The 
article  pleads  most  eloquently  and  per- 
suasively for  'customary  ideas  about  the 
relative  importance  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests of  individual  nations  and  common 
interests  of  all  mankind  must  change, 
permitting  new  rules  of  international 
behavior  to  be  generally  accepted."  It  is 
the  author's  view  that  only  a  new  mode 
of  political  organization  can  free  us  from 
the  power  and  compulsions  of  the  arms 
race. 

"Scientists  and  Youth  in  Revolt"  is  a 
provocative  article,  worthy  of  reading  by 
Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
its  text  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom    the    Bulletin    of    Atomic    Scientists, 

April  1969] 

Scientists  and  Tooth  in  Revolt 

(By  Eugene  Rablnowitch) 

On  March  4,  following  an  appeal  by  46 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  a  large  num- 
ber of  research   scientists  at  this  school — 


one  of  the  most  prestigious  academic  research 
institutions  In  the  country — left  their 
laboratories  to  participate  In  a  discussion  of 
burning  problems  of  science  and  public  af- 
fairs. The  debate  included  addresses  by  two 
Nobel  prize  winner — Hans  Bethe  of  Cornell 
University  (physics)  and  George  Wald  of 
Harvard  ( biology ) .  This  gathering,  paral- 
leled by  similar  ones  at  several  other  aca- 
demic institutions,  was  intended  to  express 
the  concern  of  the  scientific  community  with 
the  misuse  of  science  by  government  for  the 
prosecution  of  war  and  escalation  of  the  arms 
race,  and  the  failure  to  make  full  use  of  Its 
beneficent,  constructive  possibilities.  Scien- 
tists all  over  the  world  are  alarmed  by  the 
inability  of  society  to  answer  the  challenges 
of  the  scientific  age. 

The  appeal  of  MIT  scientists  singled  out, 
as  two  prime  reasons  for  their  discontent, 
the  continuing  war  In  Vietnam  and  the 
planned  deployment  of  anti-balllstlc  missiles 
( ABMs  \ .  However,  the  distress  of  scientists 
has  much  broader  reasons,  and  much  wider 
Implications. 

The  Vietnam  war  may  be  but  an  extension 
of  traditional  power  politics  Into  the  era 
when  America  has  become  a  foremost  world 
power.  The  deployment  of  ABMs  may  be  but 
a  logical  continuation  of  the  race  for  mili- 
tary supremacy  which  has  dominated  world 
politics  for  several  centuries.  Like  other  citi- 
zens, scientists  may  disagree  as  to  whether. 
In  the  context  of  these  accustomed  policies, 
the  decisions  leading  to  the  Vietnam  con- 
frontation and  to  the  ABM  race  were  right 
or  wrong,  wise  or  otherwise.  More  funda- 
mental Is  the  fact — which  few  scientists  will 
dispute — that  the  challenges  of  the  scien- 
tific revolution  cannot  be  answered  ade- 
quately by  any  decisions  not  transcending 
the  traditional  framework  of  international 
relations. 

RADICAL   CHANCES   NEEDED 

Of  course,  as  long  as  the  inertia  of  power 
politics  continues,  arguing  for  moderation 
In  the  arms  race  and  restraint  In  the  use 
of  force  In  International  affairs  Is  necessary 
and  Important.  But  something  much  more 
radical  than  such  tactical  rearguard  fights 
is  needed  to  make  mankind  viable  In  the  age 
of  nuclear  rockets. 

Almost  a  year  ago.  the  Vietnam  confUct 
moved,  at  least  In  part,  to  the  negotiating 
table.  The  deployment  of  ABMs  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  American  cities  has  been  sus- 
pended, as  of  this  writing,  pending  a  review 
by  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense.  A  skeptical 
observer  may  well  entertain  little  hope  for 
a  Vietnam  settlement  emerging  from  Paris 
negotiations,  and  even  less  hope  for  the  sus- 
pension leading  to  permanent  avoidance  of 
an  ABM  race  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  even  If  this  skepticism 
shoiUd  prove  exaggerated,  the  fundamental 
contradiction  between  the  dynamics  of  the 
scientific  revolution  and  the  inertia  of  an 
obsolete  international  system  will  remain 
unresolved. 

Only  a  radical  new  beginning  In  interna- 
tional relations  can  reverse — rather  than 
merely  delay — mankind's  trend  towards  the 
catastrophe  of  a  nuclear  war. 

collective  existence 

The  dilemma  is  simple.  The  biological 
evolution  of  the  human  species,  and  the 
social  evolution  that  followed  It,  have  led  to 
the  organization  of  mankind  Into  a  number 
of  self-centered  communities,  each  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  Its  own  group  Interests, 
and  commanding  allegiance  unto  death  of  Its 
members  In  conflicts  with  other  communi- 
ties, which  this  self-centered  behavior  of  all 
of  them  Inevitably  engenders. 

This  system  of  collective  existence  has 
done  well  by  mankind.  Kist.  It  has  per- 
mitted It  to  become  the  dominant  animal 
species  on  earth.  In  more  recent  stages  of 
man's  development.  It  has  given  a  succes- 
sion of  communities  (tribes,  states,  nations) , 
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leadership  In  wealth  and  power,  while  reduc- 
ing other  communities  to  poverty  and  servi- 
tude. If  not  tota)  disappearance.  Some  be- 
lieve— although  tills  is  more  arguable — that 
elimination  of  th4  weaker  and  strengthening 
of  the  stronger  cogimunltles  has  served,  how- 
ever crudely,  the  advancement  of  the  specleb 
as  a  whole. 

Be  this  as  It  mny.  the  sdentlflc  revolution 
has  made  the  continuation  of  this  process — 
which  one  could  call  "evolution  by  Intra- 
speclflc  aggresslot" — Impossible,  as  well  as 
unnecessary.  Impftsslble.  because  continued 
power  contests  between  communities  asplr 
are  now  bound  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  all  of  them.  Un 
necessary,  because  science  has  taught  man 
wealth  Instead  of  fighting 
for  the  limited  aniounts  of  available  natural 
wealth.  Yet  competition  for  limited  wealth 
was  the  main  source  of  Intraspeclflc  conflicts 
m  all  history.  It  tas  led  to  establishment  of 
patterns  of  aggresjilve  group  behavior  which 
once  they  becami>  dominant,  have  caused 
fighting  to  erupt  also  in  conflicts  not  related 
to  the  division  of  health 

the  division  of  natural 
wealth,  which  is  4  "zero  sum  game"  where 
the  win  of  one  groiap  is  the  loss  of  all  others 
preductioB  of  nei?  wealth  by  science  and 
teabnolog^  Is  a  gume  In  which  "everybody 
This  Is  a  fi^ndamental  change  In  the 
but  organized  societies 
continue  to  move  In  the  accustomed  grooves, 
following  tradtlon»l  collision  courses — even 
though  all  of  then  are  aware  that  this  be- 
havior Is  dangerous  and  may  be  suicidal.  No 
nation  has  yet  fotnd  the  way  to  fit  Its  na 
tlonal  existence  saTely  into  the  new  habitat 
created  for  man 
What  is  needed  ijt  no  less  than  a  revolution 
In  the  attitudes  a;  id  behavior  of  societies — 
not  a  revolution  a(;alnst  dominant  classes  or 
political  parties  ii  several  nations,  but  an 
International  revolution  against  the  world 
wide  establishmeni  >  of  sovereign  nations. 

1  about  the  relative  Impor- 
tance of  conflicting  interests  of  Individual 
nations  and  comn^n  interests  of  all  man- 
permitting  new  rules  of 
International  behakrior  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted. 

to  be  a  wishful  dream, 
but  upon  sober  tliought.  It  is  the  only  re 
allstlc  basis  for  loi  g-range  optimism  In  our 
If  the  revol ;  of  scientists  is  not  to 
exhaust  itself  in  I  utile  rear-guard  actions 
it  must  be  commi' ted  to  the  broad  aim  of 
bringing  about  a  ra  dlcal  change  in  the  inter 
national  system. 
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The  first  world  war 
ties  binding  the 
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ward  spread  of  the 
terialize,   the   pione^ 
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rigidly  centralized 
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scientists  can  bring  to 
capacity  for  international  un- 
common factual  knowl- 
for  facts,  without  which 
a  successful  scientist, 
has   claimed   this   asset 
international    labor   movement, 
and  Engels  said  in  the 
has    no   fatherland, 
proved,  however,  that  the 
working  classes  to  their  own 
much  stronger  than 
solidarity. 

Soviet  Union  had  dedi- 
utter.  reckless  interna- 
whdn   the  anticipated  west- 
revolution  failed  to  ma- 
T  community   they  had 
transformed  into  a 
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Scientists,  like  workers,  have  strong  na- 
tional tlee.  Nevertheless,  their  scientific  train- 
ing facilitates,  to  some  extent,  understanding 
between  them  even  outside  their  professional 
fields  of  Interest,  particularly  in  situations 
where  science  and  technology  provide  Im- 
portant ingredients.  In  a  world  dominated  by 
the  threats  of  a  scientific  war  ( and  of  a  run- 
away population),  scientists  are  brought  to- 
gether not  only  by  their  professional  in- 
terests, but  also  by  common  horror  of  science 
becoming  an  agent  for  .the  demise  of  man- 
kind, and  a  common  belief,  that  construc- 
tively applied,  science  could  make  a  decisive 
contribution  towards  making  life  satisfactory 
for  all  men  on  earth.  Academician  Sakharov. 
in  his  much  noticed  "manifesto,"  (discussed 
in  the  November  Bulletin) .  has  revealed  the 
far-reaching  similarity  between  the  appre- 
hensions and  hopes  of  Soviet  scientists  and 
those  of  their  colleagues  In  the  West. 

The  need  to  overcome  International  an- 
archy is  much  more  compelling  now  than  It 
was  In  1914  and  1939.  Despite  the  new  wave 
of  nationalism  rising  all  over  the  world,  psy- 
chological conditions  are  much  more  favor- 
able now  than  they  were  In  the  past  for  wide 
acceptance  of  the  priority  of  common  in- 
terests of  mankind  over  self-centered  in- 
terests of  separate  nations. 

The  next  step  scientists  should  plan,  after 
the  demonstration  of  March  4,  should  there- 
fore be  international  is  scope.  A  worldwide 
"science  for  peace"  day  could  be  this  next 
step. 

STUDENT    UNREST 

A  most  remarkable  aspect  of  the  present 
unrest  among  student  youth  Is  Its  almost 
simultaneous  occurrence  In  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  world.  Sp>eciai  grievances  un- 
doubtedly exist  In  various  countries  and  In 
different  schools,  but  obviously,  at  the  base 
of  all  these  events,  there  is  a  widespread  con- 
viction that  something  Is  fundamentally 
wrong  with  society  as  it  now  exists,  particu- 
larly in  the  technologically  advanced,  pros- 
perous areas  of  the  globe.  The  most  vocal 
spokesmen  of  the  radical  students  blame  the 
older  generation  for  bequeathing  to  youth  a 
political  and  economic  system  that  denies 
free  choice  and  negates  creative  existence. 
Many  of  them  declare  the  Intention  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  fabric  of  this  society — even  if 
they  have  as  yet  no  clear  idea  as  to  what 
they  would  build  up  on  its  ruins. 

One  of  the  specific  grievances  of  dissatis- 
fied youth  Is  that  society  has  used  science 
and  technology  to  create  a  leviathan  that 
deprives  the  Individual  of  all  chance  for 
self-detennlnatlon. 

The  scientific-technological  revolution  has 
In  fact  complicated  immensely  the  human 
environment.  For  a  vast  majority.  Individual 
productive  effort  has  become  practically  Im- 
possible. Kenneth  Galbralth  has  offered,  as 
a  kind  of  substitute  for  economic  autonomy 
of  the  Individual  vicarious  participation  In 
decision-making  in  the  largest  modern  cor- 
porations. Contrary  to  the  "classical"  views, 
the  making  of  decisions,  he  Insists,  has  ceased 
to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  owners,  and  has 
been  distributed. among  an  Increasingly  wide 
membership  of  the  "technostructure":  engi- 
neers, scientists,  economists,  sales  managers, 
every  one  bringing  in  his  own  unique  con- 
tribution. But  these  are  not  the  kind  of  deci- 
sions, affecting  one's  own  life,  which  rebel- 
lious students  claim  should  l)e  returned  to 
the  individual. 

CAN    WE    HOPE? 

It  is  a  problem  of  utmost  gravity:  how 
In  an  Increasingly  widely  educated  genera- 
tion can  the  desires  of  individuals  for  a  free, 
meaningful  choice  of  creative  activity  be  real- 
ized, despite  Increasing  technological  com- 
plexity of  the  productive  process?  Certainly 
not  in  the  way  spiritual  descendants  of  Rous- 
seau and  Thoreau  hope  for — opting  out  of 
the  technological  society  and  choosing  a 
field  in  which  a  man  still  can  be  his  own 


master.  This  will  be  possible  only  for  a  stead- 
ily dwindling  minority. 

The  increasing  mechanization  and  automa- 
tion of  production  calling  for  organization 
and  planning  on  an  Increasingly  large  scale. 
Is  not  a  process  than  can  be  reversed  by  the 
new  generation.  Mechanized  production  can- 
not be  subdivided  into  meaningful  Individual 
activities.  Yet  giant,  complexly  mechanized 
production  provides  the  only  possible  basis 
for  the  prosperous  way  of  life  which  we  in 
the  West — Including  the  majority  of  rebel- 
lious students — now  take  for  granted.  It  alone 
offers  some  hope  for  spreading  this  prosperity 
not  only  to  the  Islands  of  poverty  In  our  own 
midst,  but  to  the  two-thirds  of  mankind  now 
living  In  conditions  of  malnutrition  and 
squalor  of  the  pre-sclentlflc  age.  It  alone  per- 
mits us  to  look  forward,  with  a  modicum  of 
hope,  to  the  time  close  at  hand  when  two  or 
three  times  as  many  people  than  there  are 
now — six  or  seven  billion  by  the  turn  of  the 
century — will  live   on  this  earth. 

Those  In  the  new  generation  who  want  to 
assume  an  active  role  In  shaping  the  future 
of  mankind,  have  no  choice  but  to  build  this 
future  In  the  framework  of  the  scientific- 
technological  civilization — not  outside  It.  and 
not  on  Its  ruins. 

There  Is,  however,  one  field  In  which  the 
discontent  of  youth  with  the  technological 
establishment  Is  in  tune  with  the  time.  The 
scientific-technological  revolution  has  en- 
gendered, in  addition  to  its  legitimate  off- 
spring— an  enormous,  complex,  mechanized, 
and  automated  production  apparatus — a 
bastard  child.  This  is  the  sclentlflc  machinery 
of  destruction,  the  "military-Industrial  com- 
plex." creator  and  operator  of  a  destructive 
power  of  unimaginable  violence.  A  five-star 
general-President  was  Impelled  to  warn.  In 
his  farewell  to  the  nation,  against  the  grow- 
ing Influence  of  this  complex  in  national 
affairs.  It  deprives  nations  of  constructive  use 
of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  and  constructive 
employment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  In  their  most  productive  age.  It  diverts 
the  creative  energy  of  nations  from  the  vital 
tasks  posed  to  them  by  the  scientific  age. 
While  the  young  generation  must  seek  out- 
lets for  Independent  and  creative  life  In  co- 
operation with,  rather  than  outside,  the 
scientific-technological  society.  It  Is  right  In 
trj-lng  to  destroy  the  Illegitimate  child  of  the 
technological  revolution,  the  swollen  mili- 
tary-industrial establishments  dominating 
the  scene  in  today's  world. 

This  task  which  the  technological  revolu- 
tion has  put  before  the  coming  generations 
can  be  achieved  only  by  coordinated  Inter- 
national effort.  Attempts  of  Individual  na- 
tions to  minimize  unilaterally  their  own 
military  establishments  have  often  enough 
ended  with  their  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
a  more  aggressive  power,  or  with  a  last- 
minute  frantic  effort  to  recreate  a  force  suflB- 
clent  to  withstand  aggression.  And  the  nature 
of  modern  weapons  Is  such  that  the  1940 
Battle  of  Britain  can  never  be  repeated. 

Those  opposing  unilateral  weakening  of 
the  military  establishment  of  any  nation 
will  quote  the  experience  of  1914  and  1939 
as  convincing  proof  that  weakness  only  In- 
vites aggression. 

The  impossibility  of  any  nation  postpon- 
ing rearmament  until  a  war  Is  at  hand  or 
has  already  broken  out.  Is  the  reason  for  the 
unprecedented  violence  of  the  arms  race  in 
our  time.  It  has  led  to  a  precariously  unstable 
system  of  responses  In  which  hundreds  of 
billions  are  being  spent  annually,  all  over 
the  world,  to  create  and  deploy  weapons 
whlcL  can  threaten  any  potential  enemy  with 
utter  destruction — without  the  hope  of  pro- 
tecting one's  own  country  from  a  similar 
fate.  The  nightmarish  nonsense  of  this  In- 
credibly wasteful  system  must  be  obvious  to 
everybody.  Consciously  or  subconsciously  It 
oppresses  the  mind  of  every  thinking  man 
In  the  world.  It  alone  fully  Justifies  the  feel- 
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mg  of  the  rebellious  youth  that  something  Is 
fundamentally  wrong  with  the  world. 

Scientists  and  youth  are  two  International 
forces  which  could  contribute  to  the  libera- 
tion of  mankind  from  the  Incubus  of  war 
that  rides  the  back  of  the  prosperous  West. 
As  scientists  must  use  their  worldwide  com- 
munity to  mobilize  against  the  misuse  of 
science  for  the  maintenance  of  an  unstable 
balance  of  terror,  so  youth  all  over  the  world 
must  come  together  In  common  opposition 
to  the  International  establishment  of  sov- 
erelgn^  states,  against  useless  preparation  for 
an  unthinkable  nuclear  war. 

The  military-industrial  establishments  of 
the  world  are  not  creations  of  evil  men  pur- 
suing their  own  Interests,  or  motivated  by 
a  sadistic  wish  for  wholesale  destruction. 
They  are  honorable  successors  to  military 
establishments  of  the  i>ast  when  war  was  a 
legitimate  part  of  international  existence. 
These  men  are  trying  to  do  what  their  pred- 
ecessors could  achieve,  but  which,  by  the 
force  of  events,  they  cannot  achieve.  They 
cannot  give  their  own  nations  security 
through  Increased  power  in  a  world  of  com- 
peting powers. 

If  the  worldwide  system  of  competing 
sovereignties  Is  not  changed,  rebellion  against 
the  military-Industrial  establishment  In 
every  Individual  country  will  remain  futile, 
and  opposition  to  any  specific  decision  In 
the  arms  race  or  In  actual  war  will  be  at 
best  a  delaying  action  without  permanent 
effect. 


LIBRARIAN  OF  CONGRESS  EN- 
DORSES AMERICAN  POLK  LIFE 
BILL   (S.   1591) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Librai-y  of  Congress  has  been  active 
for  over  40  years  in  the  concerns  of 
American  folk  life.  In  1928  the  Archive 
of  Polk  Song  was  established  in  the 
Music  Division  to  meet  "a  pressing  need 
for  the  formation  of  a  great  centralized 
collection  of  American  folksongs."  The 
Archive  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
the  area  of  folk  music,  and  has  served  as 
an  invaluable  resource  in  the  folk  life 
field. 

Dr.  L.  Quincy  Mumford,  the  librarian 
of  Congress,  has  notified  me  of  the  Li- 
brary's support  for  S.  1591,  my  bill  to 
establish  an  American  Folklife  Founda- 
tion in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He 
states : 

The  proposal  for  the  formation  of  an  Amer- 
ican Polkllfe  Foundation  as  outlined  In  pend- 
ing bin  S.  1591,  would  appear  worthy  of  seri- 
ous and  favorable  consideration.  I  would  be 
happy  to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Foundation  and  you  can  be  assured,  of  course, 
of  the  Library's  cooperation  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
this  endorsement  from  Dr.  Mumford  and 
the  Library  of  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to 
know  that  my  bill  elicited  such  a  favor- 
able response  from  those  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  preserve  our  American 
folk  heritage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  Dr.  Mumford  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, dated  April  21,  1969,  on  S.  1591,  my 
bill  to  establish  an  American  Folklife 
Foundation  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  21,  1969. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborottgh:  This  Is  In 
answer  to  your  recent  request  for  the  Li- 
brary's views  on  S.  1591,  a  bill  to  establish 


an  American  PV>lkllfe  Foundation.  As  you 
know,  for  over  forty  years  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  been  active  In  the  concerns  of 
American  folklife,  particularly  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Archive  of  Folk  Song,  which 
was  established  in  the  Music  Division  In  1928 
to  meet  "a  pressing  need  for  the  formation 
of  a  great  centralized  collection  of  American 
folksongs."  The  accomplishments  of  the  Ar- 
chive are  well-known,  and  Its  scope  has 
broadened  to  Include  representative  tradi- 
tional musics  from  all  continents,  as  well 
as  extensive  documentation  of  all  genres  of 
American  folklore,  in  Its  broadest  sense. 

In  keeping  with  our  long-standing  ac- 
tivity In  the  field,  we  would  welcome  the 
formation  of  a  national  center  for  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  the  collection. 
Investigation,  teaching,  and  presentation  of 
American  folklife.  We  realize  that  but  mini- 
mal support  for  these  endeavors  has  been 
forthcoming  from  our  National  Science  and 
Arts  and  Humanities  Foundations,  as  these 
organizations  must  necessarily  confine  their 
attention  to  the  mainstreams  of  American 
culture.  In  addition,  folklore,  and  Its  exten- 
sion folklife,  have  been  the  concern  of  both 
the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities 
thereby  diffusing  any  ijotentlal  focusing  of 
attention  by  existing  national  foundations. 

The  proposal  for  an  American  Folklife 
Foundation  comes  at  an  opportune  time  be- 
cause an  Increasing  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  are  offering  programs  in  folklore 
and  folklife.  several  on  the  graduate  level.  In 
addition,  the  recent  formation  of  the  Ethnic 
Culture  Survey  of  the  Pennsylvania  Histori- 
cal and  Museum  Commission,  and  the  Study 
Commission  on  Maryland  Folklife,  point  to 
an  awareness  of  folklife  problems  at  the 
state  level,  which  could  well  be  encouraged 
in  other  States  through  a  national  Folklife 
Foundation. 

As  for  the  proposed  structure  for  an  Amer- 
ican Folklife  Foundation,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  would  appear  an  appropriate 
choice  for  administrative  affiliation  In  several 
respects,  by  virtue  of  that  agency's  experi- 
ence in  the  handling  of  material  culture,  its 
concern  with  the  ethnology  of  the  American 
Indian,  and  its  recent  activities  in  folk  In- 
strument collection,  folk  craft  sales,  and 
folklife  festival  programing. 

For  our  part,  we  believe  the  Library  of 
Congress  could  be  of  assistance  to  an  Amer- 
ican Polkllfe  Foundation  in  a  number  of 
areas,  particularly  as  the  national  repository 
for  sound  recordings  obtained  through  Its 
auspices.  Over  twenty  years  ago  the  bulk 
of  the  recorded  sound  collections  assembled 
over  the  years  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, particularly  by  their  former  Bureau  of 
American  E^thnology  was  transferred  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Similar  transfers  of 
sound  recordings  have  been  implemented 
from  the  White  House,  National  Archives. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Pan  American 
Union,  Office  of  Education.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Armed  Forces  Radio  (and  Television) 
Service,  Marine  Band,  and  the  former  War 
Department,  Office  of  War  Information, 
Works  Progress  Administration,  and  Farm 
Security  Administration. 

The  services  of  other  custodial  and  subject- 
matter  divisions  in  the  Library  could  prove 
beneficial  to  an  American  Folklife  Founda- 
tion, For  example,  large  collections  of  perti- 
nent materials  are  already  maintained  In  the 
form  of  manuscripts,  photographs,  and 
motion  pictures,  and  our  holdings  of  pub- 
lished folklore  and  folklife  documentation 
and  research  are  extensive. 

The  proposal  for  the  formation  of  an 
American  Polkllfe  Foundation  as  outlined 
In  pend'.ng  bill  S.  1591  would  appear  worthy 
of  serious  and  favorable  consideration.  I 
would  be  happy  to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  Foundation  and  you  can  be  as- 
sured, of  course,  of  the  Library's  cooperation 
In  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  Quincy  Mumford, 
Librarian  of  Congress. 


ADDRESS  TO  STUDENTS  BY  PRES- 
IDENT LEO  W.  JENKINS,  OF  EAST 
CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  year  the  American  people  have  wit- 
nessed a  multitude  of  unlawful  demon- 
strations and  riots  on  our  college  cam- 
puses. Judging  from  a  recent  Gallup  poll, 
most  hard-working  American  taxpayers 
find  these  student  activities  appalling, 
particularly  at  the  State  institutions 
which  the  taxpayers  are  subsidizing. 
Equally  frustrating  to  the  taxpayer  has 
been  the  response  of  many  university  ad- 
ministrators to  the  student's  challenge. 
All  too  often,  we  have  seen  college  pres- 
idents capitulate  to  student  demands 
after  they  have  vandalized  school  build- 
ings, destroyed  research  papers  repre- 
senting years  of  effort,  and  rifled  personal 
files  and  correspondence. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  relief  that 
I  noticed  a  speech  to  students  the  other 
day  by  the  president  of  East  Carolina 
University,  Dr.  Leo  W.  Jenkins.  In  his 
speech.  Dr.  Jenkins  went  to  great  pains 
to  define  the  perimeters  of  student  be- 
havior which  the  university  would  tol- 
erate. He  said  that : 

This  campus  will  not  become  a  rest  haven 
for  the  Indolent,  a  correctional  institution  for 
the  undisciplined,  a  remedial  Institution  for 
the  untrained,  and  most  emphatically  it  will 
not  become  a  sanctuary  for  the  lawless.  .  .  . 
The  few  Individuals  on  this  campus  who  have 
Intimated  that  buildings  might  be  burned 
should  hear  this  and  hear  it  clearly.  Force 
win  be  met  with  force,  and  lawlessness  shall 
be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

Dr.  Jenkins  pointed  out  that  everj'  stu- 
dent at  East  Carolina  University  received 
a  taxpayer's  scholarship  of  at  least  $801 
and  that  of  the  67  students  who  were 
immediately  petitioning  the  university 
with  a  wide  range  of  "demands,"  45  re- 
ceived additional  financial  aid  ranging 
from  $300  to  $1,846  per  year. 

Dr.  Jenkins  did  not  close  the  door  to 
change,  but  he  made  it  clear  that  prob- 
lems would  be  considered  "only  through 
the  regular  and  democratic  channels  of 
this  university." 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  the  speech 
of  Dr.  Jenkins  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  those  interested  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  higher  educational  system. 
By  warning  the  students  that  they  will 
be  held  responsible  for  their  actions.  I 
believe  that  he  has  taken  the  only  sensi- 
ble course  of  action.  After  all,  students 
are  young  adults  who  are  in  need  of  our 
training,  guidance,  and  control.  Only  by 
being  frank  and  fair,  as  Dr.  Jenkins  haa 
been,  can  we  expect  the  chaos  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities  to  come  to  an  end. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech    to    Students    by    Leo    W.    Jenkins, 
East  Carolina  University,  March  31.  1969 

Fellow  members  of  the  community  of  East 
Carolina  University.  I  have  Invited  you  here 
today  for  two  reasons :  to  describe  for  you  the 
manner  In  which  I  propose  to  deal  with  the 
demands  which  were  presented  to  this  Uni- 
versity on  March  3  and  to  acquaint  you  with 
what  has  transpired  since  that  date. 

In  a  sense,  the  problem  we  face  today  Is 
exactly  like  the  problems  we  face  everyday. 
It  Is  different  only  because  those  who  have 
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presented  It  wakit  to  have  It  solved  In  ex- 
traordlnjtry  way*. 

I  know  that  y0u  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  this  instltTitlon  Is  not  perfect;  but  we 
have,  for  decade*,  been  trying  to  Improve  It: 
and  In  doing  this,  we  have  developed  demo- 
cratic procedures  for  solving  our  difficulties. 
In  evolving  thes*  procedures,  we  have  favored 
the  development  of  the  Faculty  Senate  and 
the  Student  Oowmment  Association  so  that 
they  might  be  effective  bodies  capable  of  par- 
ticipating responsibly  In  the  government  of 
this  University,  por  we  hold  that  basic  aca- 
demic problems  involve  all  of  us.  They  are 
problems  which  must  be  faced  by  all  seg- 
ments of  otir  university  community  and  not 
by  top  admlnlstrttlve  officers,  by  some  faculty 
members,  or  by  k  few  students.  These  prob- 
lems must  be  faaed  by  all  of  us  and  all  of  us 
must  bear  the  j  responsibility  of  resolving 
them. 

We    often    hafre    requests     from    various 
sources  for  changes  In  academic  programs  and 
currlculxims.  We; welcome  these  requests,  for 
all   good   prograi^M   of   Instruction   are   con- 
stantly under  reflslon.  Such  Is  our  means  of 
Improvement  and  we  will  continue  to  use 
It.  But  when  I  talked  with  representatives 
of  our  Black  students.  I  made  the  point  that 
tiey   must   present   their   grievances   In   an 
orderl5  -iashlon,   and   that  we   will   consider 
them    by    using   the    democratic    procedures 
which  we  have  al|  sought  for  so  long  to  main- 
tain  I  know  thai  these  procedures  of  demo- 
cratic govemmen(t  are  valid:  I  do  not  intend 
them  to  be  subvierted  or  destroyed:   I  know 
that  most  of  you!  agree  with  me  In  believing 
that  they  should  be  preserved.  All  of  us  have 
worked  mightily  ifor  this  University:   It  Is  a 
valuable  Institution  In  this  society  and  It  Is 
worth  preserving  jlf  Its  democratic  procedures 
or   reasoned   and    deliberate   search   for   the 
proper   coiirse   of  action   are   destroyed,   the 
University  Itself  ^11  be  destroyed,  for  It  will 
then  be  merely  aA  assembly  of  people  pursu- 
ing conflicting  atod  selfish  alms  under  the 
eyes  of  professlotjal  policemen  rather  than  a 
community  of  scMolars  seeking  truth  and  Jus- 
tice. Let  there  beino  mistake  about  It!  I  will 
not,  by  force  or  bjl  flat,  order  changes  without 
following  regular]  and  orderly  procedures.  It 
Is  In  this  sense  thit  I  stated  at  the  outset  that 
the  problems  raised  by  the  current  demands 
are  like  all  the  other  problems  we  face.  We 
have  and  will  continue  to  consider  them  only 
through  the  regular  and  democratic  channels 
of  this  UnlversltyJ 

A  university  proceeds  best  by  the  force  of 
reason.  We  who  live  on  the  campus  are  not 
equipped  to  enfoite  the  peace.  0\ir  function 
Is  to  educate.  The  order  that  exists  on  this 
campus  Is  accomplished  by  the  willingness  of 
each  of  us  to  respind  to  reasonable  rules  and 
proceduree.  Ther^  Is  no  place  In  this  aca- 
demic community  for  non-student,  profes- 
sional, or  amatjur  rabble-rousers.  When 
reason  falls  and  disorder  results,  the  regular 
agencies  of  law  enforcement  are  our  only 
mpus  will  not  become  a 
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itood  clearly.  That  Is  why  I 
want  to  talk  with  you  a  few  minutes  regard- 
ing the  procedure^  that  will  be  followed  If  our 
orderly  processes  ctf  discussion  degenerate  In- 
to unacceptable  a<^lon. 

In  this  period]  when  small  groups  of 
students  across  the  nation,  often  Joined  by 
professional  agitaiors,  have  resorted  to  such 
forceful  action  asj  selziire  of  buildings,  dis- 
ruption of  educational  programs.  Interfer- 
ence with  the  activities  of  other  students, 
and  destruction  of]  property,  it  was  Inevitable 
that  universities  j  found  themselves  forced 
to  resort  to  reliance  on  the  police.  This  Is 
not  the  way  theafe  universities  would  have 
preferred  to  operate,  but  they  had  no  choice. 
Neither  shall  we !  The  few  Individuals  on  this 
campua  who  havs]  intimated  that  buildings 
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might  be  burned  should  hear  this  and  hear  It 
clearly.  Force  wUl  be  met  with  force,  and  law- 
lessness shall  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  law. 

What  I  have  said,  however,  doss  not  apply 
to  Black  students  alone:  It  applies  equally 
to  white  students,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tion. For  It  Is  Imperative  that  others  In  this 
community  listen  seriously  to  all  stigges- 
tlons  for  change  and  weigh  them  carefully, 
accepting  only  those  which  enhance  the 
growth  erf  this  great  UrUverslty.  It  is  also 
Imperative  that  those'  who  present  sugges- 
tions have  patience  and  understanding  while 
the  appropriate  groups  In  this  University 
consider  them.  A  casual  perusal  of  dally  news- 
papers will  reveal  that  we  have  not  shunned 
responsibility  nor  shown  fear  of  assuming 
difficult  obligations,  and  we  shall  not  ahun 
such  responsibility  nor  show  such  fear  today. 
I  promised  to  give  you  some  accounting 
of  what  we  have  already  done. 

We  have  met  several  times  with  those  Black 
students  who  have  presented  demands.  In  the 
flrst  meeting,  when  the  list  was  presented,  we 
noted  then  that  some,  such  as  requests  for 
Increased  pay  for  maintenance  workers  and 
more  financial  aid  for  Black  students,  dealt 
with  matters  outside  our  Institutional  con- 
trol. Federal  and  state  monies  come  to  us 
with  dsflnltely  prescribed  stipulations  which 
govern  their  use  and  which  we  cannot  vio- 
late. In  all  fairness  to  the  officials  on  this 
campus  who  administer  these  funds,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  of  67  petitioners.  45 
receive   financial  aid  ranging   from   $300  to 
SI, 846   per   year.   Other   Items   were   sent   to 
those  persons  and  conunlttees  who  could  best 
deal  with  them.  For  example,  some,  such  as 
the  request  for  funds  so  that  Black  students 
could  travel  to  meetings,  the  request  that 
staff  privileges  to  extracurricular  events  be 
extended  to  our  maintenance  workers,  and 
the  request   that   "Dixie"  not  be  played  at 
University    functions,    were   referred    to   the 
Student   Government  Association,   for  it  Is 
this  agency  that  has  responsibility  for  these 
matters.  These  and  all  other  aspects  of  stu- 
dent life  are  the  proper  concern  of  student 
government.  For  the  University  administra- 
tion to   Interfere   unduly  In  student  affairs 
would  be  a  denial  of  all  that  the  administra- 
tion, faculty,  and  students  have  helped  to 
shape  In  the  way  of  democratic  procediu-es 
at  this  University,  The  Black  students  were 
told  that  this  Institution  has  no  reluctance 
to  employ  Black  professors.  We  have  sought 
the  best  minds  available  and  have  never  been 
concerned  with  origin,  religion,  or  color.  But 
the  Black  American  Ph.  D.  Is  In  short  supply 
and  In  great  demand.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  asked   the  Black  students   to  assist  us  In 
seeking  such  people,  and  we  are  presently 
negotiating  with   two.   But  we  cannot,  and 
no  good  institution  can,  accept  the  Idea  of  a 
pro  rata  number  to  match  certain  religions, 
colors,  or  places  of  origin. 

After  that  initial  meeting,  copies  of  the 
requests  were  sent  to  all  faculty  members  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  problem  and  to 
solicit  their  reactions  and  suggestions.  No 
faculty  vote  was  taken,  but  the  Informal 
response  of  the  faculty  Indicated  an  accord 
with  the  basic  position  I  have  developed  for 
you  today  and  a  willingness  to  continue  to 
discuss  these  propositions  In  the  reasonable 
and  regular  democratic  manner. 

In  a  second  meeting  with  representatives 
of  the  Black  students,  we  were  Joined  by 
officers  of  the  administration,  the  chairman 
of  the  Faculty  Senate,  and  the  President  of 
the  S.  G.  A.  I  assured  the  Black  students  that 
the  administration  will  follow  up  any  specific 
complaints  that  are  reported  dealing  with 
discrimination  by  professors  because  of  race. 
At  the  suggestion  of  several  faculty  members, 
I  asked  the  Faculty  Senate  to  consider  the 
establishment,  on  a  permanent  basis,  of  a 
senate  committee,  perhaps  with  student 
members  to  hear  all  complaints  of  unfair- 
ness by  a  professor.  Let  me  say.  however,  that 
only   two   professors   have   been   speclflcally 


accused  of  discrimination.  One  of  these  is 
no  longer  with  us,  and  the  other  Is  leaving 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  But  certainly  two  out 
of  a  faculty  of  almost  six  hundred  Is  not  a 
bad  record.  This  institution  and  Its  faculty 
do  not  stand  on  trial  today;  oiu  record  is 
good. 

At  that  second  meeting.  Vice  President 
Duncan  reported  that  he  was  presently  look- 
ing for  two  Black  supervisors  for  employment 
In  two  new  buildings  that  will  be  In  use  bv 
next  fall,  and  the  school's  policy  on  student 
recruitment  was  explained.  We  stressed  that 
recruitment  personnel  are  sent  to  any  and 
all  schools  within  the  State,  upon  request 
regardless  of  racial  makeup.  I  see  no  reason 
for  not  continuing  this  policy. 

Subsequent  discussions  between  the  Black 
students  and  the  administration  have  been 
helpful,  but  their  Insistence  that  change  be 
Instituted   by   executive   decree   will   not   be 
honored.   Their   demands   must   be   handled 
by   the  established   machinery  of   this  Uni- 
versity. This  procedure  may  api>ear  to  some 
to   be  slow,   but   you   must  understand   the 
unreasonable  ingredients  of  the  situation.  I 
am  presented  with  demands  which  call  for 
Immediate  solutions,  when  Immediate  solu- 
tions are  next  to  impossible.  In  the  meeting 
of  March  19.  I  also  stressed  that  all  parties 
would  have   to  exhibit  mutual   courtesy  if 
progress  is  to  be  made.  I  am  pleased  that 
recent  meetings  have  proceeded  In  a  polite 
fashion,  and  I  feel  certain  that  If  this  pat- 
tern continues,  further  progress  will  be  made 
Now  let  us  for  a  few  minutes  consider  our 
own  personal  responsibilities  In  this  matter 
Each  of  us,  in  the  administration,  the  facul- 
ty, and  the  student  body,  must  weigh  care- 
fully   the    consequences    of    his    words    and 
actions  to  assure  that  they  do  not  threaten 
this   institution.   All   of   us   must   take  care 
that  our  words  do  not  provoke  destructive 
action  on  the  part  of  others,  and  all  of  us 
must  refrain  from  actions  that  disrupt  the 
orderly    processes    of    reasoned    debate    and 
democratic  decision.  This  applies  to  our  con- 
versations  and    to   our   actions    toward   one 
another  as  well  as   to  whatever  words  and 
deeds  that  may  be  directed  to  the  University 
administration.  I  call  upon  all  of  you  stu- 
dents to  reject  emphatically  the  brazen,  as- 
sumed   leadership   of    outside,    non-student 
agitators  who  seek  to  Influence  your  actions 
for  their  selfish  purposes.  I  say  this  because 
this  Is  your  University;  that  which  you  would 
build,   they  would  destroy.   In  like  manner, 
caution  in  your  relationships  with  other  stu- 
dents In  much  more  critical  than  your  rela- 
tionship with  the  administration.  We  In  the 
administration  have  exercised  great  forbear- 
ance. We  have  already  Ignored  grossly  rude 
language,  recognizing  it  for  what  It  was.  But 
we   know   fuU   well    that   in   student   Insult 
against  student,  words  may  lead  to  lll-con- 
celved  action  and  riot. 

When  riunors  and  provocations  become 
common  on  a  campus,  we  can  expect  people 
to  make  errors  in  passing  on  facts  to  others. 
You  all  know  that  a  taunt,  delivered  In  Jest 
and  light  spirit,  or  a  Joke  carelessly  offered, 
can  be  taken  as  a  serious  provocation.  We 
must  all  make  a  serious  effort  to  question  the 
validity  of  a  rumor  and  not  pass  it  carelessly 
on  We  must  be  especially  conscious  that 
thoughtless  words  can  be  taken  seriously.  A 
little  caution  on  our  part  would  be  good  In- 
surance against  hard  feelings  and  disorder. 
I  extend  this  plea  for  caution  to  people  of 
the  State  outside  the  limits  of  the  University 
halls.  This  Is  a  plea  for  a  delay  of  Judgment 
on  the  part  of  some  who  do  not  have  within 
their  view  all  the  difficult,  pertinent  factors 
Inherent  In  any  complex  situation — the  fac- 
tors which  administrators  with  direct  respon- 
sibility must  necessarily  weigh.  We  are  not 
asking  not  to  be  Judged,  but  we  hope  for 
Judgments  rendered  out  of  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  facts. 

No  citizen  or  student  in  this  University, 
black  or  white,  should  want  to  damage  this 
Institution  that  strives  so  valiantly  to  Im- 
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prove  everyone's  chances  for  a  better  life. 
Any  group  who  would  say  or  do  anything 
that  leads  to  disruption  and  disorder  on  this 
campus  cannot  have  the  best  Interest  of  this 
community  at  heart. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  my  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  democratic  resolution  of  our 
problems.  Our  system  requires  that  we  de- 
liberate on  these  matters  and  resolve  tliem  in 
an  orderly  fashion.  The  structure  of  our  state 
government  and  the  organization  of  our  so- 
ciety requires  that  some  Issues  cannot  be 
solved  by  us  here  on  the  campus  alone  but 
requires  decisions  by  other  agencies  of  state 
and  federal  government.  This  Is  aw  it  should 
be,  for  East  Carolina  University  Is  not  an 
Island.  The  people  of  Greenville,  of  Pitt 
County,  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  are 
concerned  with  our  actions  and  have  control 
over  some  of  them. 

They  have  a  right  to  this  control,  for  every 
student  here,  without  exception,  is  given  a 
taxpayer's  scholarship  of  at  least  $801.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  taxpayers  during  the 
past  six  years  alone  have  made  p>os8ibIe  15 
million  dollars  of  capital  Improvements  on 
this  campus  and  employ  the  faculty  and  staff 
of  this  University.  I  must  emphasize  that 
this  means  no  student,  faculty  member,  or 
administrator  has  an  Inherent  right  to  be 
associated  with  this  University. 

We  will  settle  what  we  can  here,  but  on 
matters  requiring  a  broader  consensus,  we 
must  be  patient  and  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration that  we  do  not  get  everything  we 
want.  I  am  aware  that  this  may  be  taken  as  a 
statement  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  In  a  time  of  change.  But  you  are  well 
aware  that  I  do  not  have  the  reputation  of  a 
defender  of  the  status  quo.  Most  emjrtiatl- 
cally,  I  am  not  suggesting  to  you  that  there 
should  be  no  change  here.  I  believe  that  In- 
equities suffered  by  any  student  or  group  of 
students  on  this  campus  must  be  rectified. 
As  I  have  said  to  you  on  many  occasions,  we 
must  consider  an  affront  to  the  least  pro- 
tected of  us  as  an  affront  to  all  of  us. 

As  we  struggle  for  excellence  here  in  this 
campus,  we  must  continue  to  use  words  and 
logic  and  reason  rather  than  force  and 
abusive  language.  Let  us  move  away  from 
that  which  approaches  the  nonsensical  and 
get  down  to  the  seriousness  which  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  American  tradition. 

I  stress  that  this  system  requires  that 
minority  groups  and  majority  groups  limit 
themselves  to  peaceful  procedures.  I  also  ad- 
monish all  students  to  consider  In  all  seri- 
ousness the  possibilities  of  fitting  these  de- 
mands into  the  broader  pattern  of  campus 
life.  In  a  free  society  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  do  this,  for  majority  rule  does  not 
preclude  respect  for  minorities.  We  must  al- 
ways weigh  the  pleasure  of  our  own  actions 
against  the  pain  and  frustration  they  bring 
to  others.  Fair  men  do  not  gain  pleasure 
from  actions  which  give  pain  to  others. 

Think  soberly  on  what  I  have  said.  I  have 
said  It  with  all  the  candor  at  my  disposal 
and  the  best  Interest  of  this  Institution  In 
my  heart.  You  owe  It  to  this  great  univer- 
sity, and — ^most  of  all — to  yourselves  to  con- 
sider the  current  situation  Just  as  candidly 
and  Just  as  seriously.  I  feel  certain  that  you 
will,  and  that  you  will  settle  for  nothing 
less. 

I  am  asking  for  restraint  and  moderation, 
for  democratic  procedures,  and  for  goodwill; 
and  I  think,  therefore,  that  In  closing  it 
is  entirely  appropriate  that  we  all  stand  for 
a  moment  of  silent  meditation  In  honor  of 
Dwlght  David  Elsenhower,  a  great  and  cour- 
ageous leader,  who  exemplified  the  qualities 
we  need  to  display  here  on  our  campus. 


N.  Dak.,  was  the  honored  guest  at  an 
appreciation  dinner  attended  by  leaders 
of  the  five  major  North  Dakota  organiza- 
tions who  are  closely  Involved  in  water 
resources  development. 

Mr.  President,  Henry  Steinberger  is  no 
ordinary  man.  During  most  of  his  life- 
time he  has  devoted  practically  all  of  his 
energy,  talent,  and  imagination  to  the 
important  cause  of  soimd  soil  and  water 
resources  conservation  and  development. 
Because  of  this,  he  richly  deserved  all 
the  honors  and  tributes  that  came  his 
way  during  this  testimonial  banquet. 

Mr.  President,  the  Minot  Daily  News, 
one  our  State's  leading  newspapers,  pub- 
lished a  fine  editorial  about  Henry  Stein- 
berger, in  which  his  remarkable  contri- 
butions and  achievements  are  called  to 
public  attention.  I  request  that  this  edi- 
torial be  published  in  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  TRiBtrrz  Wixi,  Eahned 

Only  a  tiny  segment  of  the  population  has 
the  capacity  to  spread  itself  over  a  wide 
number  of  pursuits  and  do  Justice  to  all  of 
them. 

Henry  J.  Steinberger  of  Donnybrook  Is  such 
a  man.  He  was  honored  by  five  separate  wa- 
ter and  soil  conservation  and  development 
organizations  at  a  testimonial  dinner  a  few 
nights  ago  and  deserved  every  bit  of  the 
praise  of  each.  In  fact,  the  five  groups  rep- 
resent only  about  half  of  the  organizations 
to  which  he  has  contributed  large  amounts 
of  leadership  and  enthusiasm. 

Spokesmen  for  each  of  the  five  organiza- 
tions expressed  amazement  that  the  guest 
of  honor  could  have  had  time  for  the  others 
and  for  his  Donnybrook  farm  operations, 
too. 

Mr.  Steinberger  has  a  secret — a  two-part 
formula.  The  first  Is  the  acquired  talent  for 
the  dissemination  of  inspiration.  That  ac- 
complished, the  load  no  longer  was  his  alone 
but  divided  among  many  disciples. 

The  other  involved  throwing  the  eight- 
hour  day  into  the  wastebasket.  No  day  was 
too  long  If  It  were  being  spent  in  the  fur- 
therance of  causes  he  felt  were  advancing 
the  lot  of  the  state  he  loves  so  dearly. 

"Complete  selfiessness,"  said  one  speaker 
In  describing  the  guest  of  honor.  "He  gave 
so  much  of  himself,"  said  another,  "that 
North  Dakota  Is  better  because  of  him." 

Pretty  strong  language  but  not  too  strong 
to  properly  describe  Henry  Steinberger,  given 
the  title  of  "Mr,  Conservation"  by  those  who 
knew  him  best. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  J.  STEIN- 
BERGER. DONNYBROOK,  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  in  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  on  April  10, 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Steinberger,  of  Donnybrook, 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  history  of  Poland  is  marred  with  in- 
vasions and  occupations  by  foreign  ar- 
mies. The  people  of  Poland  have  more 
than  once  seen  their  dreams  of  liberty, 
their  desire  for  freedom  crushed  be- 
neath the  boots  of  an  invading  army. 

While  the  history  of  Poland  has  had 
its  dark  days.  It  has  its  bright  days,  too. 
One  of  the  brightest  of  those  days  will 
be  celebrated  this  weekend.  May  3  Is 
Constitution  Day  for  Poland.  In  1791, 
just  2  years  after  the  United  States 
adopted  its  present  Constitution,  Po- 
land, through  intemsd  reform,  not  rev- 
olution, produced  a  liberal  constitution 
which  became  an  example  of  liberalism 
for  other  European  countries. 

The  great  document  the  Poles  wrote 
in  1791  reads  as  if  It  came  from  the  same 


foimtain  of  inspiration  as  our  own  Con- 
stitution. The  Polish  Constitution  says: 
All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society  on  an  equal  scale  and  on 
a  lasting  foundation. 

The  constitution  was  a  great  step  for- 
ward for  the  people  of  Poland,  but  this 
great  document  could  not  prevent  other 
nations  from  coming  in  and  partitioning 
the  country.  In  1795  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian soldiers  invaded  Poland  and  the 
country  w£is  divided  among  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria. 

Despite  that  partitioning  of  Poland  so 
shortly  after  the  country  wrote  its  con- 
stitution and  despite  later  invasions  and 
occupations,  the  Polish  people  have  re- 
tained a  love  for  liberty. 

We  can  see  that  love  for  liberty  among 
Poles  expressed  in  this  country  in  the 
Polish-American  Congress.  The  congress 
is  celebrating  its  25th  anniversary  this 
May. 

The  Polish-American  Congress  has 
kept  Eilive  among  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  a  pride  in  the  history  of  their 
forefathers  and  the  traditions  of  Po- 
land. The  Polish-American  Congress 
keeps  alive  the  spirit  of  the  May  3  Con- 
stitution, and  their  love  of  liberty. 


ELECTRICITY  LIGHTS  A  NEW  DAY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  today  cannot  con- 
ceive of  everyday  living  without  electric- 
ity. The  appliances  we  use  in  the  home; 
the  machines  and  tools  so  vital  to  nm- 
ning  our  businesses  and  industry' :  the 
public  conveniences  and  municipal  serv- 
ices we  enjoy — it  Is  virtually  impossible 
for  us  to  contemplate  how  we  would  fare 
without  them  on  a  regular  basis. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  areas  of  this 
great  Nation  which  do  not  know  the  joys 
of  living  with  electricity — areas  where 
life  is  shortened  by  darkness,  and  exist- 
ence is  a  greater  struggle. 

Until  last  month,  Mr.  President,  one  of 
those  areas  was  located  just  25  miles 
from  the  capital  of  my  home  State  of 
New  Mexico.  But  thanks  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Mora-San  Miguel  Electric 
Cooperative,  electricity  was  finally 
brought  in  to  the  residents  of  the  200- 
year-old  village  of  Lower  Colonlas, 
N.  Mex. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  of  how  elec- 
tricity came  to  Lower  Colonlas  is  ex- 
tremely well  told  in  two  recent  news  ar- 
ticles, one  published  in  the  March  10, 
1969,  edition  of  the  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex., 
Optic,  the  other  in  the  March  1969  edi- 
tion of  Enchantment  magazine,  pub- 
lished by  the  distinguished  New  Mexico 
Rural  Electrification  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Las   Vegas    (N.   Mex.)    Optic, 
Mar.   10.   19691 

One    HtrrroRED    .Attxnd    "Turninc-On" 
Ceremont  at  Colonias 

Lower  Colonias. — The  lights  went  on  here 
Friday    evening,    bringing    with    them    far- 
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reaching  cbaneJBs  for  this  300-year-ol(l  vll 
lage. 

And  lights  b*}ugbt  expressions  of  wonder 
from  a  tiny  t«t.  apprehension  from  some 
adults  and  pralfe  for  progress  from  others. 

"This  is  the  igreatest  day  I  can  recall  in 
the  history  of  {Lower  Colonlas,"  said  Julian 
Rodriguez,  a  llje-long  resident  of  the  town. 

"I  thought  ^  would  not  live  to  see  this 
day."  exclaimed  71-year-old  Ramon  Roybal. 

And  from  twi-year-old  MeMn,  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Rodriguez,  his  first  sight 
of  a  light  bulb  in  bis  home,  suddenly  aglow, 
brought  a  question:  "Daddy,  did  God  move 
the  sunlight  Instde?" 

More  than  lOf  persons,  including  Oov.  and 
Mrs.  David  P.  Cargo  and  officials  of  the 
Mora-San  Miguel  Electric  Cooperative,  trav- 
elled near  Impapsable  seven  miles  of  snow- 
covered  dirt  roa^l  to  attend  the  "tuming-on" 
of  the  lights  at  Oower  Colonlas. 

Originally  itlhad  been  planned  to  turn 
the  lights  on  (Christmas  Eve.  But  weather 
and  constructlcjn  problems  prevented  this. 
Several  other  dates  had  to  be  postponed. 

Then  when  it  appeared  that  a  new  snow 
storm  would  caiise  cancellation  of  the  cere- 
mony once  aga^.  Manager  John  DePoor  of 
the  Mora-San  Miguel  Electric  Cooperative 
Issued  ao  emphatic  "No." 

The  work  on  t  he  line  to  Colonlas  was  to  be 
completed   earll<  r  Prlday.   So  DePoor  Issued 


this  statement 
'These    peopl* 


electricity.  The  lights  go  on  tonight  whether 


anyone  shows  uf 

"After  all.  the 

must  travel  this 


nn 


ca  )ital. 
oat 


I  Prom  Enchantr^ent 

It  W.is  a  Pink 

On  the  snowy 
dent  of  a  tiny 
has  done  his  en 
over  the  glass 
blew   gently   and 
unlike  on  those 
the   room   did 
arrived    at    Lowel- 
western   San   Ml|uel 
from  the  state 

The  blowing 
the  arrival  of  el^tricity 
village    and    c 
present  in  the  church 
occasion.  The 
David   P.    Cargo 
San  Miguel  Electric 
brought   electrlcl-y 

Outside    the 
several   feet   of   ijew 
turned   brittle 
sun.    But    this   d, 
the  dozen  or  so 
or  the  many 
near  impassable 


have  waited   too   long  for 


or  not. 

residents  of  Lower  Colonlas 

road  every  day  to  work;  the 
children  must  bs  driven  over  It  every  day  to 
get  their  educations.  So  the  least  we  can  do 
is  to  go  over  the  road  and  help  them  observe 
this  great  event 

It  looked  for  aj  time  as  if  no  one  but  towns- 
people and  a  fdw  cooperative  workers  and 
officials   would    lum   out  for  the   ceremony. 

the  day  the  Youth  Corps 
helped  clear  snow  from  part  of  the  road  and 
the  Porest  Servlne  provided  four-wheel  drive 
vehicles  to  transport  folks  from  Pecos  to 
Lower  Colonlas. 

"While  the  'tilming-on'  was  a  great  event 
for  Lower  Colonlas,  it  also  was  a  great  day 
for  officials  of  the  Mora-San  Miguel  Electric 
Cooperative. 

The  Co-Op  pul-chased  the  old  Pecos  Power 
and  Ught  Co..  on  April  I.  1968.  The  first 
chore  was  to  completely  re-build  the  anti- 
quated system  lerving  the  Pecos-Glorieta- 
Cowles  area.  Tha  b  work  started  late  last  sum- 
mer under  contract  to  the  Buck  Construc- 
tion Co..  of  LubUock,  Tex.  It  is  scheduled  to 
be  completed  In  .  'une. 

The  work  is  l)€lng  financed  with  a  loan 
from  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion 


magazine,  March  1969] 

Night  at  Lower  Coionias 

evening  of  March  7,  a  resi- 

ni|ountaln  village  did  what  he 

life:  he  cupped  his  hand 

ckimney  of  a  kerosene  lamp, 

the   fiame   went  out.  But, 

^ountless  previous  occasions, 

go  dark.  Electricity  had 

Coionias    in    the   hills   of 

County,   Just  25   miles 


t  of  the  flame  symbolized 
to  the  200-year-old 
than    100    persons    were 
of  Santo  Nino  for  the 
gr*up  Included  Gov.  and  Mrs. 
and   officials   of   the   Mora- 
Cooperative,  which  had 
to   the   village. 
I  iround    was    covered    with 
snow  and  the  air  had 
with  the  setting  of  the 
d    not   chill    the   spirits   of 
families  at  Lower  Coionias 
who  had  come  over  a 
ijoad  to  attend  the  event. 


ccld 


f>erions 


"I  thought  I  would  never  live  to  see  this 
day,"  said  71-year-old  Ramon  Roybal,  a  life- 
time resident  of  the  village. 

Eloy  Rodriguez  could  only  comment: 
"This  is  a  great  day  for  us." 

For  11-year-old  ChrlsUne  Rodriguez,  who 
knows  electricity  from  school,  it  was  still  a 
thrill  to  pull  a  string  and  see  a  light  go  on 
in  her  own  home. 

And  to  2-year-old  Melvln  Rodriguez, 
awakening  from  a  nap  to  see  an  electric  Ught 
on,  his  first  thought  was,  "Daddy,  did  God 
move  the  sun  Indoors?" 

The  arrival  of  electricity  meant  different 
things  to  different  persons.  To  some  of  the 
eight  school  children  who  are  bussed  In  a 
four-wheel  drive  vehicle  to  attend  school 
in  Pecos  each  day,  lights  meant  reading  and 
homework  and  possibly  even  television.  A 
teen-age  girl  mentioned  a  hair  dryer.  Several 
women  wanted  refrigerators  first — "so  we 
don't  have  to  keep  driving  to  town  for  food 
in  the  summer  ...  it  spoils  now  if  we  don't 
eat  It  right  away." 

One  woman  marveled  at  the  brightness  of 
her  kitchen  for  a  few  moments  and  then 
went  around  turning  the  lights  off.  It  was  a 
big   day,    but   one   still   must   be   thrifty. 

Another  woman  complained  when  the 
lights  went  on.  One  bulb  was  Illuminated: 
another  was  not.  When  a  cooperative  em- 
ployee pulled  the  chain  on  the  dark  bulb, 
and  the  light  suddenly  went  on,  the  woman 
Jumped.  It  took  reassurance  before  she 
would  also  pull  the  chain  herself. 

The  lights  went  on,  but  only  after  years 
of  attempts  by  townspeople  to  get  lights 
and  only  after  a  rural  electric  cooperative- 
Mora  San  Miguel  purchased  an  old  private 
power  company. 

The  entire  system  In  the  Pecos-Glorleta- 
Cowies  area  east  of  Santa  Pe  has  had  to  be 
completely  rebuilt.  This  was  made  possible 
by  a  low-interest,  long-term  loan  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  Part  of 
the  agreement  for  such  a  loan  is  to  serve  any- 
one who  does  not  have  electricity — where 
feasible.  Manager  John  DePoor  and  engineers 
decided  It  was  feasible  to  serve  Lower  Colo- 
nlas and  about  100  other  homes  in  the  system 
who  have  not  had  electricity. 

But  it  has  been  a  rugged  Job.  Construction 
troubles,  mainly  caused  by  bad  weather,  has 
plagued  Buck  Construction  Co.,  of  Lubbock, 
which  is  doing  the  work.  Initially,  plans  were 
to  turn  the  lights  on  Christmas  Eve.  But  a 
blizzard  moved  in  and  work  had  to  be 
stopped. 

Several  other  dates  had  to  be  cancelled. 
The  work  was  completed  earlier  March  7. 
But  another  storm  had  moved  in.  And  when 
one  decides  to  travel  the  seven  miles  from 
Pecos  to  Lower  Coionias,  that  twisting,  turn- 
ing road  must  be  considered. 

Some  wanted  to  delay  the  event  once  more. 

"No,"  said  DePoor  emphatically.  "The 
lights  go  on  tonight  whether  anyone  shows 
up  or  not.  These  people  have  waited  too  long. 
And,  after  all,  some  of  them  must  travel  that 
road  every  day  to  work  .  .  .  the  kids  must 
go  over  it  every  day  to  school.  The  least  we 
can  do  is  travel  over  it  to  turn  the  lights  on." 

So,  with  the  help  of  vehicles  from  the  co- 
operative and  four-wheel  drive  station  wag- 
ons furnished  by  the  Porest  Service,  many 
visitors  travelled  the  road  to  see  the  lights  go 
on. 

One  was  Governor  Cargo.  And  he  was 
shown,  on  the  trip  in,  where  the  school  bvis 
had  gone  off  the  road  in  a  snow  storm  a  year 
earlier. 

He  is  now  a  firm  booster  for  a  new  road 
Into  Lower  Coionias.  One  is  scheduled  soon, 
thanks  to  the  Porest  Service. 

The  ceremony  was  brief.  There  were  a  few 
remarks  from  townspeople  and  the  governor. 
Bert  Garcia,  president  of  Mora  San  Miguel, 
presented  a  lineman's  hard  hat  to  the  gov- 
ernor. And  the  governor  received  that  kero- 
sene lamp  as  a  reminder  of  the  day  the  lights 
went  on  at  Lower  Coionias. 

Villagers  also  contributed  four  lamps, 
which  went  out  of  service  that  night,  to  be 


given  the  Congressional  delegation  in  Wash- 
ington. 

One  resident,  commenting  on  the  high  cost 
quoted  to  them  in  previous  years  to  have 
electricity,  could  only  marvel  at  the  coopera- 
tive system. 

All  it  costs  each  member  is  a  $5  member- 
ship fee  and  an  agreement  to  use  a  minimum 
amount  of  electricity  each  month — less  than 
$3  worth. 

So  the  lights  were  on.  It  continued  snow- 
ing, but  the  group  moved  outdoors  where  the 
cooperative  had  prepared  barbecued  pork. 
cooked  in  an  open  pit,  along  with  chill,  poeole 
and  frljoles. 

It  was  a  nice  night  at  lower  Colonlas. 


ALASKA  NATIVE  LAND  RIGHTS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  presentation  made  by  John 
Borbridge,  Jr.,  before  the  Anchorage 
Press  Club  March  19  of  this  yeaj  on 
the  subject  "Alaska  Native  Land 
Rights."  Mr.  Borbridge  is  an  Alaska  na- 
tive of  the  Tlinget  tribe  and  is  the  first 
vice  president  of  the  Alaska  Federation 
of  Natives,  the  powerful  statewide  or- 
ganization which  represents  ably  Alas- 
ka's Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos.  Mr. 
Borbridge's  presentation  puts  in  suc- 
cinct terms  the  affinity  of  Alaska's  na- 
tive i>eople  for  the  lands  they  have  oc- 
cupied and  used  since  time  immemorial. 
His  presentation  outlines  clearly  the  po- 
sition of  Alaska's  native  people  with  re- 
spect to  the  case  which  can  be  made  for 
their  full  and  beneficial  ownership  of  the 
lands  they  claim.  Proposed  legislation 
has  been  introduced  and  hearings  held  in 
the  Congress  in  the  past  on  the  issue  of 
Alaska  native  land  claims.  Proposed  leg- 
islation has  again  been  introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress,  and  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  in  the  Senate  on  April  29  and 
30.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Borbridge's  pres- 
entation is  required  reading  for  Members 
of  this  body,  for  this  issue  is  one  of  na- 
tional significance  upon  which  Con- 
gress must  act. 

Like  a  voice  out  of  the  dusty  pages  of 
history,  Alaska's  native  people  are  ask- 
ing Congress  to  recognize  their  right  to 
the  lands  they  have  used  beyond  memorj* 
and  to  compensate  them  for  lands  al- 
ready taken  from  them.  The  Alaskan 
natives  have  never  by  treaty  or  other- 
wise ceded  their  rights  to  land  to  the 
United  States.  Thus,  we  have  a  situation 
which  parallels  that  of  our  Nation's 
earliest  contacts  with  American  Indians, 
without  of  course  the  bloodshed  on  both 
sides  which  so  shamefully  characterize 
our  early  efforts  to  obtain  Indian  lands. 

With  the  presentation  of  their  case 
before  Congress  and  their  request  for 
justice  and  equity,  the  Alaskan  native 
people  offer  the  91st  Congress  a  unique 
opportunity  to  add  a  glorious  page  of 
human  enlightenment  and  fairness  to 
our  Nation's  history  of  its  dealings  with 
our  first  citizens — the  American  Indians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  presen- 
tation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Alaska   Native  Land  Rights 
(By  John  Borbridge) 

THE   nature  of  OTJR  CLAIMS 

The  Natives  of  Alaska  (Eskimos,  Indians 
and  Aleuts),  who  are  estimated  to  number 
approximately  54,000,  today  use  and  occupy 
extensive  areas  in  Alaska  for  bunting,  trap- 
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ping,  fishing  and  other  purpo^les.  These  are 
the  same  lands  which  they  used  and  occu- 
pied for  many  centuries  prior  to  the  coming 
of  the  first  Europeans. 

Today,  the  descendents  of  these  Native 
groups  still  continue  to  hold,  by  "rights  of 
aboriginal  occupancy,"  the  great  bulk  of  the 
same  territory. 

Today,  Alaska,  the  last  great  frontier  and 
wilderness  region  of  our  nation,  is  the  sole 
remaining  part  of  the  United  States  which 
includes  extensive  areas  still  used  and 
claimed  by  the  indigenous  inhabitants,  based 
on  Tights  of  aborigiTial  occupancy.  Except 
for  these  large  areas  in  Alaska,  the  Indian 
or  Native  title  to  lands  of  our  nation  has, 
over  the  years,  been  acquired  by  the  Pederal 
Government. 

As  repeatedly  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  aboriginal  Indian  title 
to  lands  embraces  the  complete  beneficial 
ownership  based  on  the  right  of  perpetual 
and  exclusive  use  and  occupancy.  Such  title 
also  carries  with  it  the  right  of  the  tribe  or 
native  group  to  be  protected  fully  by  the 
United  States  in  such  exclusive  occupancy 
against  any  interference  or  conflicting  use 
or  taking  by  all  others,  including  protection 
against  the  state  governments.  In  short,  as 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court,  aboriginal 
Indian  ownership  is  as  sacred  as  the  white 
man's  ownership. 

THE    STRENGTH    OF    OUR    CLAIMS 

The  established  law  is  that  only  the  United 
States  may  extinguish  aboriginal  Indian 
ownership.  It  is  true  that,  during  times  of 
emergency  or  stress  in  periods  of  our  earlier 
history  or  through  unfortunate  mistakes,  the 
United  States,  on  occasion,  did  extinguish  or 
appropriate  Indian  title  lands  in  the  absence 
of  the  consent  of  the  tribal  occupants  and 
without  paying  any  compensation.  However, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognized 
the  serious  injustice  of  these  uncompen- 
sated takings  of  Indian  title  lands  and 
adopted  remedial  measures.  FUrst,  by  a  series 
of  special  Jurisdictional  Acts  pertaining  to 
particular  tribes,  and  later  by  the  general 
Jurisdictional  Act  of  1946,  known  as  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Act,  the  Congress 
gave  to  the  Indian  tribes  and  groups  the 
right  to  bring  suit  against  the  United  States 
and  to  obtain  compensation  for  tribal  lands 
taken  from  them. 

By  these  enactments,  Congress  has  given 
force  and  effect  to  the  declaration  that  In- 
dian title  Is  as  sacred  as  the  white  man's 
ownership.  The  essential  meaning  of  the 
Congressional  actions  and  policy  Is  that  In- 
dian occupancy  rights — though  they  may 
not  be  covered  by  the  due-process  clause  of 
the  constitution — should  be  fully  protected 
by  the  Pederal  Government  and  held  invio- 
late from  interference  by  all  others.  Fvirtber- 
more.  as  has  been  noted,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  remedy  in  those  regrettable  in- 
stances during  our  earlier  history  when  In- 
dian title  lands  were  taken  without  pay- 
ment of  compensation.  Congress  provided  the 
machinery  whereby  the  tribes  might  have 
access  to  the  Courts  and  obtain  compensa- 
tion based  on  the  fair  market  of  the  lands 
as  of  the  time  they  were  taken. 

HISTORIC  BACKGROUND 

We.  the  Natives  of  Alaska,  have  trust  and 
confidence  that  Congress  will  adhere  to  the 
same  honorable  national  policy  and  Just 
principles  which  have  uniformly  guided  It 
in  dealing  with  aboriginal  occupancy  rights 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  ever  since 
the  founding  of  our  nation. 

The  keynotes  of  our  federal  policy  from 
the  beginning  have  been  honor  and  protec- 
tion of  the  aboriginal  occupancy  rights  of 
the  native  groups. 

The  underlying  principles  have  been  that 
native  occupied  lands  should  be  acquired  by 
the  United  States  only  with  the  voluntary 
consent  of  the  native  groups  and  for  a  fairly 
negotiated  price. 

These  keynotes  and  principles  are  em- 
bodied In  a  consistent  course  of  legislative 


acts  of  Congress,  treaties  made  with  the  In- 
dian tribes,  executive  agreements  made  with 
Indian  tribes  and  approved  by  both  houses 
of  Congress,  executive  proclamations,  and  In 
a  long  series  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  federal  policy  to  respect  and  protect 
native  occupancy  rights.  Indeed,  antedated 
the  Constitution. 

In  1783,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
prohibited  all  persons  from  making  settle- 
ments on  lands  "inhabited  or  claimed  by  In- 
dians." Again,  in  the  Ordinance  for  the 
Northwest  Territory  the  Congress  for  the 
Confederation  directed  that  the  land  and 
property  of  the  Indians  "shall  never  be  taken 
from  them  without  their  consent:  and  in 
their  property,  rights  and  liberty,  they  shall 
never  be  invaded  or  disturbed  •   •   *." 

The  first  session  of  Congress  to  meet  under 
the  Constitution  enacted  a  law,  approved  by 
President  Washington,  which  prohibited 
trespass  upon  Indian  lands.  The  protections 
of  aboriginal  occupancy  rights  in  this  law 
were  amplified  in  a  series  of  later  statutes 
which  are  in  force  today  as  fundamental 
principles  of  Federal  Indian  law. 

It  Is  not  suggested  that  our  country's  deal- 
ings with  native  groups  are  without  blots. 
However,  the  record  shows  that  when  Con- 
gress has  been  apprised  of  mistakes  or  unfair 
or  inequitable  transactions,  it  has  sought  to 
provide  appropriate  restitution  or  other  rem- 
edies, including  the  vesting  of  Jurisdiction  in 
tribunals,  such  as  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims  and  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, to  hear  and  determine  the  claims  of 
injured  native  tribes  or  groups. 

In  considering  the  various  legislative  pro- 
posals to  deal  with  the  land  occupancy 
rights  of  the  Alaska  native  groups.  It  is 
worthwhile  to  remind  ourselves  of  certain 
basic  historical  facts. 

During  our  early  history,  the  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  gave  impetus  to  drives  to  ac- 
quire additional  lands  for  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  resources  and  wealth  of  our  na- 
tion and  for  the  use  of  our  pioneering  set- 
tlers, who,  in  ever-rising  numbers,  were  mi- 
grating westward.  Conflicts  broke  out  be- 
tween the  settlers  and  the  Indians.  These 
were  periods  of  great  stress. 

The  Pederal  Government  was  denounced 
for  trying  to  protect  Indian  lands. 

Complaints  were  made  that  Indian  oc- 
cupancy of  lands  was  hindering  the  progress 
of  the  nation. 

It  was  asserted  that  a  policy  of  honoring 
tribal  occupancy  rights  and  purchasing 
Indian  lands  would  impose  vast  liabilities 
on  the  Pederal  Government. 

It  was  argued  that  Indian  occupancy  of 
lands  created  no  valid  right;  and  proposals 
were  advanced  to  expropriate  the  Indian 
lands  against  the  will  of  the  Indians  and 
without  ijayment  of  any  compensation. 

However,  Congress  firmly  stood  by  its  policy 
of  respect  for  the  land  occupancy  rights  of 
the  Indians.  In  acquiring  lands  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  nation  and  the  use  of  the 
settlers.  Congress  recognized  the  Just  prin- 
ciple of  voluntary  purchase  and  sale  for  a 
negotiated  price  in  its  dealings  with  the 
Indian  tribes. 

Thus,  up  to  1871  the  Pederal  government 
pursued  a  program  of  negotiating  and  mak- 
ing treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  whereby 
portions  of  ancestral  tribal  lands  were  re- 
tained by  the  tribes  as  "reservations",  and 
the  Indian  title  to  the  balance  of  the  lands 
was  "extinguished"  by  voluntary  cessions  by 
the  tribes  and  upon  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  agreed  prices. 

After  1871,  the  Pederal  government  ac- 
quired Indian  lands  by  executive  agreements 
which  were  subject  to  ratification  by  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

By  such  treaties  and  agreements  made  with 
Indian  consent,  the  United  States  purchased 
the  great  bulk  of  the  lands  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  first  48  States  at  prices  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  having  conservatively  been 


estimated  to  exceed  800  million  dollars — In- 
deed a  vast  sum  considering  the  national 
budgets  of  those  early  years  of  our  nation's 
history. 

Further,  despite  the  lose  of  many  mllUoiu 
of  acres  during  the  years  1880-1934,  by  reason 
of  Improvident  governmental  policies,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  more  than  50  million 
acres  of  lands  of  these  States  have  been  re- 
tained to  this  day  in  tribal  or  individual 
Indian  trust  ownership. 

TODAY 

Once  again,  now.  In  this  sixth  decade  of 
the  20th  Century,  when  the  matter  of  deal- 
ing with  the  existing  land  occupancy  rights 
of  the  Native  groups  of  Alaska  has  come  to 
the  fore,  we  are  hearing  from  some  quarters 
the  same  baseless  and  Inequitable  arguments 
and  the  same  discredited  assertions  and 
complaints  which  were  advanced  during 
earlier  periods  of  our  nation's  history  and 
which  Congress  has  rei>eatedly  rejected. 

Some  argue  that  the  claims  by  the  Native 
groups  of  Alaska  of  land  occupancy  rights 
are  invalid. 

Our  answer  is  that  our  land  occupancy 
rights  are  the  samq  as  the  occupancy  rights 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  first  48  States. 
Our  occupancy  rights  are  entitled  to  the 
same  respect,  honor  and  protection  that  have 
been  uniformly  accorded  to  such  rights  un- 
der federal  policy  and  laws. 

Further,  we  answer  that  If  there  Is  any 
serious  doubt  about  the  validity  of  our  oc- 
cupancy rights,  we  ask  only  that  Congress 
give  us  our  day  in  Court  so  that  we  may 
have  a  Judicial  determination  of  the  validity, 
scope  and  extent  of  our  existing  occupancy 
rights,  and  then  afford  to  us  full  federal 
protection  of  such  rights  as  are  Judicially 
established. 

SPURIOUS    COMPLAINTS    OP    IMPEDED    PROGRESS 

Prom  some  lips  fall  the  familiar  com- 
plaints that  Native  occupancy  of  lands  is 
impeding  the  economic  development  and 
progress  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Our  answer  Is  that  though  we  have  the 
right  of  complete  beneficial  use  of  our  ab- 
originally occupied  lands  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  such  lands,  we  have  been  pre- 
vented and  restrained  from  exercising  our 
rights  to  deal  with  and  develop  such  lands 
and  resources.  We  say  that  only  after  we 
have  been  permitted  the  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  such  rights  a  Judgment 
may  fairly  be  made  as  to  whether  our  occu- 
pancy is  hampering  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  Alaska. 

We  believe  that  we  have  sufficient  leader- 
ship ability  to  direct  the  development  of  our 
lands  and  resources. 

We  believe  that  we  have  the  capacity — at 
least  equal  to  the  Federal  and  State  bureauc- 
racies— to  make  wise  selection  of  experts  and 
technicians  to  assist  us.  Including  engineers, 
geologists,  foresters,  managers.  Investment 
advisors,  accountants,  economists  and 
lawyers. 

Some  argue  that  since  the  discoveries  of 
valuable  oil  and  gas  resources  on  the  Native 
lands  have  been  recent  and  since  the  Natives 
in  their  aboriginal  way  of  life  did  not  exploit 
their  lands  for  oil  and  gas.  the  Natives  have 
no  basis  for  complaint  If  the  Federal  govern- 
ment permits  the  Natives  to  continue  to  use 
the  lands  solely  for  hunting,  trapping  and 
fishing  purposes,  or  if  the  Federal  govern- 
ment appropriates  the  lands  and  compensates 
the  Natives  only  for  the  value  of  the  lands 
for  such  aboriginal  uses  without  regard  to 
the  oil  and  gas  values. 

This  is  an  argument  which  has  been  re- 
f>eatedly  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  cases  involving  In- 
dian tribal  lands. 

By  a  parity  of  poor  reasoning.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  if  Senator  Jackson  or  Con- 
gressman Asplnall  cwned  a  5,000  acre  tract  of 
mountain  lands  In  his  home  state,  which  he 
used  exclusively  for  hunting  and  for  enjoy- 
ing its  beauty,  and  then  valuable  mineral  de- 
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poaita  were  discovered  on  the  land,  the  Fed- 
eral government  could,  lawfully  and  in  good 
conaclence,  appropriate  the  tract  and  pay 
CongroBsman  Aaplnall  only  for  Its  value  for 
hunting  purpoeea  and  for  Its  beauty. 

NATIV*    LAND    RIO^TS    AND    THE    STATTHOOD    ACT 

Many  have  suggested  that  since  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  gafe  to  the  State  of  Alaska  the 
right  of  selection!  of  some  103  mUUon  acres 
of  land,  a  serloua  dilemma  has  been  created 
In  that  the  exercise  of  such  right  by  the 
State  would  necessarily  require  the  selection 
of  much  land  presently  held  by  the  Alaska 
Natives. 

Our  answer  la  that  Congress  was  fully 
aware  of  this  pniblem  when  the  Statehood 
Act  was  passed.  I^  accordance  with  the  unl- 
form  federal  pollcj  to  honor  and  protect  lands 
held  by  aboriginal! occupancy  rights.  Congress 
explldUy  required  the  State  of  Alaska  In  the 
Statehood  Act  to  1'forever  disclaim"  all  right 
or  title  to  any  larids  held  by  Indian,  Eskimo 
and  Aleut  groups. 

We  say  that  an|y  SUte  selection  of  lands 
wh  ch  are  held  b*  NaUve  aboriginal  title  Is 
violative  of  the  t^rms.  Intent  and  spirit  of 
the  Statehood  Act  :and  contrary  to  other  acts 
or  Congress  as  well  as  federal  poUcy. 

HUto^shows  tbat  on  the  occasions  when 
otHer  States  wer^  earlier  admitted  to  the 
Union,  the  acts  of  I  admission  Included  provt- 
slons  substantial*  identical  to  the  "dis- 
claimer" clause  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
Following  the  adnilsslon  of  such  States  the 
Federal  govemme4t  by  agreement  with  the 
Indian  tribes  acqufred  such  Indian  title  lands 
as  were  committed  to  the  newly  admitted 
State^The  same  procedure  U  applicable  to 

During  the  debaies  on  the  bUl  that  became 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  particularly  the  Hon- 
orable Ed  Edmonidson,  advocated  amend- 
nients  to  the  bill  so  as  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nlsm  for  resolving  the  problem  of  any  State 
flection  Of  lands  ^hlch  might  conflict  with 
Native  occupancy  Hghts.  However,  Congress 
in  Its  wisdom,  declfaed  to  postpone  the  final 
resolution  of  this  jfoblem  to  a  later  day  We 
trust  that  the  day  i^  now  and  that  In  Its  reso- 

i«.H?  ^Vv*  P""°''^'»  the  Congress  will  act 
fairly  and  honorabljy  as  It  has  In  the  past 

r,  ^^.^°'^^^^'^  ^t  ^°''  ">e  Congress  to 
vIh  J^,'^  i*""  NatlfTgroups  to  acq^re  the 
Native  lands  in  orc^er  to  fulfill  the  commit- 
ment to  the  State  ^f  some  103  million  acres 
would  result  In  a  gteat  drain  on  the  Federal 
Treasury,  considering  the  oil,  gas  and  other 
valuable  resources  (Jf  the  lands.  It  Is  further 
argued  that  since  l^nds  held  by  Native  title 
are  not  constltutlo^ly  protected  against  a 
taking  by  the  Unltefl  States,  and  for  purpose 
of  avoiding  such  a{  drain  on  the  Treasure 
Congress  should  exrtoprtate  the  Native  lands' 
or  pay  a  unllateraUj  fixed  amount  far  below 
the  value  of  the  lan^.  "^i^w 

These  are  akin  t^  the  arguments  of  our 
earlier  hlatroy  whlcli  sought  to  place  a  dollar 
sign  on  national  h^nor  and  Integrity  and 
which  Congress  rejected  when  It  purchased 
the  lands  of  the  Indian  trtbes  of  the  first  48 
States. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Alaska  Natives  ha^e  assumed  a  statesman- 
like posture,  reflective  of  a  conscientious 
awareness  of  the  wfelfare  of  all  citizens  by 
their  expressed  wllii^igness  to  negotiate  on  a 
poUttcal  or  leglslatl»e  soluUon  through  the 
United  States  Congress.  We,  who  are  the 
first  Alaskans,  deslre(  the  development  of  our 
home  State.  We  only  ask  that  JusUce  and 
equity  be  done  an»i  that.  In  the  future 
Alaska's  NaUve  peoble  may  become  acUve 
participants  In  Alaska's  development. 

Although  Alaska  'Natives  have  agreed  to 
negotiate  politically  and  are,  therefore  not 
making  recourse  to  t|ie  courts,  we  must"  em- 
phasize that  we  are  negotiating  from  a  posi- 
tion of  right  and  str^agth.  We  stress  the  fact 
that  whUe  we  escheW  the  litigatory  route  we 


still  choose  to  retain  the  right  to  define  our 
substantive  legal  rights,  for  therein  Ues  the 
strength  of  our  bargaining  position  and  the 
basis  of  our  negotiating  effectiveness.  Never- 
theless, litigation  is  a  viable  altemaUve 
which  we  have,  thus  far,  chosen  to  avoid. 

We  Alaska  Natives  envision  that  provi- 
sions  of  an  equitable  setUement  of  the  land 
claims  will  enable  us  to  uplift  the  qualities 
of  life  for  our  people.  Recognizing  that  frus- 
trations may  be  derived  from  a  minority 
status  due  to  ethnic  origin  and  economic 
powerlessness,  we  anticipate  our  ability  to 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  choice  within 
the  context  of  our  needs,  our  goals,  and  our 
desires.  We  vrtll  recognize  that  many  of  our 
people  will  choose  life  in  the  villages  be- 
cause It  U,  for  them,  a  fulfillment  and  a  wtis- 
faction,  while  others,  desirous  of  projecting 
themselves  Into  a  competitive  society.  wUl 
have  the  means  to  do  so. 

Economic  and  Industrial  development  ac- 
tivities will  bring  untold  financial  and  other 
development  benefits  to  the  state  as  we  ad- 
minister the  lands  and  compensation  forth- 
coming in  satisfaction  of  our  land  claims 
Essential  to  the  success  of  this  phase  of  our 
operations  will  be  the  Inclusion,  within  the 
terms  of  the  settiement,  of  maximum  oppor- 
tunities for  self-determination;  the  Dept  of 
the  Interior  must  be  restricted  to  a  non- 
policy  role  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 

Please  note,  we  do  not  ask  that  we  Alaska 
Natives  be  0ven  land  and  compensation  We 
ask  that  our  valid  legal  rights  be  recognized 
and  that  our  right  to  retain  that  which  i$ 
ours  and  our  right  to  be  compensated  for 
that  which  we  give  up  be  implemented 

I  am  proud  to  state  my  belief  that  there 
is  no  nation  on  earth  which  has  during  its 
history,  set  so  high  standards  of  dealing 
with  native  aboriginal  peoples  as  the  United 
States  and  no  nation  which  has  been  more 
willing  to  rectify  situations  when  it  has 
fallen  from  those  high  standards. 

It  also  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  my  be- 
lief that  our  country  has,  in  Ite  best  tradi- 
tions sought  consistently  to  act  fairly  and 
equitably  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  orig- 
inal native  occupants  of  the  lands  of  ttUs 
country.  ^^ 


April  29,  1969 


llsh  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  of  not 
less  than  100.000  acres,  should  receive 
Immediate  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
view by  Dr.  Qunter  entitled.  "The  Big 
Thicket  Story"  from  the  January  1969 
issue  of  the  Florida  Naturalist  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 


April  29,  1969 
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BIG  THICKET  STORY  BY  DEMPSIE 
HENLEY  DESCRIBES  THE  LONG 
STRUGGLE  TO  SAVE  TEXAS'  LAST 
REMAINING  WILDERNESS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
the  famous  Big  Thicket  of  southeast 
Texas  once  sprawled  from  southwest 
Louisiana  west  almost  to  the  Brazos 
River  and  north  through  east  Texas  al- 
most to  Shreveport,  La.  These  3%  mil- 
lion acres  contained  a  wide  variety  of 
wilderness,  woodlands,  and  river  bot- 
toms, and  were  steeped  in  natural  beauty 
and  historical  significance.  However 
now  this  vast  formerly  mysterious  land 
has  dwindled  to  a  mere  300,000  acres  and 
is  rapidly  vanishing  from  existence  al- 
together. 

Mr.  Dempsie  Henley,  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  the  Big  Thicket  area,  former 
mayor  of  Liberty,  Tex.,  and  leader  of  the 
Big  Thicket  Association,  has  written  an 
informative  and  Interesting  book  en- 
titled "The  Big  Thicket  Story."  which 
describes  the  background  of  the  Big 
Thicket  and  the  efforts  to  save  it  from 
further  exploitation.  The  January  1969 
edition  of  the  Florida  Naturalist  con- 
tains a  fine  review  of  Mr.  Henley's  book 
ably  written  by  D-  P.  A.  Y.  Gunter  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Not  only  does  this  article  by  Dr  Gim- 
ter  outline  "The  Big  Thicket  Story"-  it 
also  points  out  why  my  bill.  S.  4,  to  estab- 


[From  the  Florida  Naturalist,  January  1969 1 
The  Big  Thicket  Story 
(By  Dr.  P.  A.  Y.  Gunter,  University  of 
Tennessee) 
Though  The  Big  Thicket  Story  Is  engag- 
ingly written  and  contains  much  of  Interest 
to  students  of  nature.  Its  author  Is  neither 
a  naturalist  nor  a  professional  writer.  Demp- 
sie Henley  U  Instead,  assuming  that  so  com- 
plex a  man  can  be  neatly  typed,  a  unique 
statesman,    a    self-taught   strategist    In    the 
politics  of  conservation.  His  book  describes 
the  long  struggle  to  save  one  of  Texas'  last 
remaining  wilderness  areas  from  the  power 
saw  and  the  bulldozer.  As  the  results  show, 
the  politics  of  conservation  can  be  as  frus- 
trating as  any  other  kind  of  politics. 

Henley  begins  his  chronicle  with  personal 
reminiscences  of  life  In  rural  southeast  Texas 
during  the  1920's  and  'SO's.  In  the  course  of 
these  reminiscences  the  nature,  location,  and 
prospects  of  the  wilderness  area  he  defends 
become  clear.  The  Big  Thicket   (or  The  Big 
Woods,   which    the   Indians   called   it)    once 
sprawled    from    southwest    Louisiana    west 
almost   to  the  Brazos  River  and  then  back 
through    east   Texas   almost    to    Shreveport 
Louisiana.  Within  Its  three  million  acres  lay 
a    wide    variety    of    wilderness,    from    cane- 
brakes  and  cypress  swamps  along  its  south- 
em  border  to  beech  forests  and  rolling  hills 
In  the  north.  Indians,  who  Journeyed  there 
from  as  far  away  as  New  Mexico  to  hunt  its 
abundant  game,  traveled  there  by  canoe  only 
and  never  stayed  long.  There  were  no  patlis 
by    land,    and    no    permanent    settiements. 
Pioneers,  attempting  in  the  1820's  to  pene- 
trate the  dense  undergrowth,  were  forced  to 
turn  back  and  find  new  routes  west.  They 
called  the  unknown  region  The  Big  Thicket 
and  made  every  attempt  to  avoid  It.  In  spite 
of  ferocious  legends  and  very  un-legendary 
hardships.  The  Big  Thicket  came  gradually 
to  be  settied.  Around  Its  settlers'  cabins  and 
sandy    crossroads,    however,    wilderness    re- 
mained,   ready    to    grow    back    and    capture 
what  had  been  taken  from  it.  Well  into  the 
twentieth  century  the  region  was  to  remain 
remote  and  Isolated,  a  last  refuge  for  bear, 
panther,    and    hunted    men.    a    place   where 
travelers  ventured  at  their  risk. 

Early  pioneers,  like*  the  lumbermen  who 
followed  them,  had  little  love  of  wilderness, 
and  few  notions  of  conservation.  There  was 
much  in  The  Big  Thicket  that  was  unique 
however,  and  much  that  should  have  been 
conserved.  The  fractional  remainder  of  The 
Thicket    that    exists    today    (about    300,000 
acres),    In   spite   of   prolonged   pillage,   con- 
tains an  imposing  list  of  significant  natural 
features.  Foremost  among  these  Is  the  area's 
plant  life,   primarily   Its  spectacularly   large 
trees.  In  or  near  The  Thicket  are  the  world  s 
largest  holly,  yaupon,  eastern  redcedar.  Chi- 
nese tallow,  black  hickory,  planertree,  spar- 
kleberry,  conMnon  sweetleaf.  and  sliver  bell 
trees,  also   the  world's  tallest  cypress    The 
botanical    diversity    of    the    region    Is    even 
more  Impressive  than  the  sheer  size  of  its 
vegetation.  Eastern  and  Western  plant  species 
mingle   here,   mesquite   alongside   magnolia, 
yucca    beside    palmetto    palms.    Twenty-two 
varieties  of  orchids  are  found  In  The  Thicket, 
together  with  hundreds  of  acres  of  wild  Jas- 
mine, and  the  same  area  also  contains  plant 
growth  patterns  that  are  found  in  the  tem- 
perate   climate    of    the    Appalachian    High- 
lands. An  attentive  naturalist  wiU  find  that 


the  phrase,  "The  Biological  Crossroads  of 
North  America,"  Is  well  merited  by  The 
Thicket. 

This  phrase,  however,  is  equidly  deserved 
by  the  animal  life  of  the  region.  Over  two 
hundred  bird  species  are  year-round  Thicket 
residents,  including  the  Bald  Eagle  (now 
reduced  nearly  to  extinction) ,  the  rare  Bach- 
man's  farrow,  the  Bed-cockaded  Wood- 
pecker, and  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker, 
which  was  previously  thought  to  be  extinct. 
Many  more  birds  rest  here  on  annual  migra- 
tion flights.  The  baygalls,  cypress  swamps, 
and  marshes  of  The  Thicket  contain  an  al- 
most unsurpassed  variety  of  water  birds: 
Little  Blue  Heron,  Black-crowned  Night 
Heron.  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron,  Rose- 
ate Spoonbill,  Snowy  Egret,  kingfisher.  Wood 
Duck,  Common  Egret,  Green  Heron,  Anhlnga 
or  Water  Turkey  and  a  recent  Inomlgrant,  the 
North  African  Cattle  Egret. 

The  four-footed  citizens  of  the  area  are  less 
easy  to  classify  than  the  birds,  precisely  be- 
cause several  species  have  been  virtually 
driven  out  or  killed.  Poachers  have  drastically 
reduced  the  number  of  alligators,  while  once 
numerous  bear  and  panther  are  now  reported 
only  rarely. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  by  con- 
servationists beginning  with  the  1920's,  to 
protect  the  remaining  wilderness  areas  of 
The  Thicket.  After  flurries  of  speechmaklng 
and  letterwritlng,  their  efforts  had  always 
lapsed,  while  the  region  continued  to  be  pil- 
laged. It  was  not  until  the  early  1960's  that 
conservationists  began  seriously  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  a  Big  Thicket  Park,  and 
when  the  public  began  to  wake  up  to  some 
of  the  area's  unique  features.  Unfortunately, 
Henley  laments,  the  first  Important  politician 
( Governor  Price  Daniel )  to  make  The  Thicket 
a  campaign  issue  failed  to  be  re-elected,  and 
plans  for  a  Big  Thicket  Park  were  made  to 
appear  a  mere  political  gimmick.  With  the 
failure  of  his  campaign,  conservationists 
seemed  to  be  farther  from  their  goals  than 
ever. 

The  first  lesson  of  The  Big  Thicket  Story, 
however.  Is  that  defeat  must  never  be  ac- 
cepted at  face  value.  It  was  up  to  Henley 
to  pick  up  the  pieces,  one  by  one,  and  start 
over,  beginning  with  the  new  governor  John 
Connally  and  a  newly  reorganized  Big  Thicket 
Association,  and  with  persistent  efforts  to  In- 
fluence soured  public  opinion.  Opposition  to 
The  Big  Thicket  Association  and  Its  proposed 
park  was  not  soon  to  die  away.  Wild  rumors 
circulated  by  the  opposition  caused  con- 
sternation, if  not  sheer  panic,  among  those 
who  might  otherwise  have  supported  the  con- 
servationists' goals.  It  was  believed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  If  The  Thicket  were  made  Into 
a  park,  all  old  people  would  lose  their  homes 
and  farms,  schools  would  be  Immediately 
closed,  and  newly  reintroduced  bear  and  pan- 
ther would  eat  local  children.  Meanwhile  an 
"investigator"  made  the  rounds  of  local  es- 
tablishments attempting  to  buy  Incriminat- 
ing evidence  (forged  checks,  adulteries,  ties 
with  secret  Communist  organizations) 
against  Big  Thicket  Association  members. 
When  questions  began  to  be  raised  as  to 
what  Interests  were  paying  the  gentleman  to 
carry  on  his  investigations,  the  man  quietly 
and  quickly  left  the  area,  not  to  be  seen 
again  for  over  a  year. 

Amidst  the  dllBcultles,  however,  conserva- 
tionists continued  to  work  doggedly  on.  A 
detailed  study  of  The  Thicket  was  made,  and 
a  report  presented  to  the  governor  of  Texas, 
who  made  many  mellifluous  and  polite  state- 
ments concerning  it.  The  report  asked  for  a 
minimal  park  of  25,000  acres  (a  10,000  acre 
Big  Thicket  State  Forest,  and  a  16.000  acre 
Wildlife  and  Wilderness  Area),  structured  to 
take  account  of  the  interests  of  oil,  lumber 
and  land  companies,  but  even  these  reduced 
demands  provoked  no  reply  from  the  state 
legislature,  or  the  ever  mellifluous  governor. 
There  was,  however,  more  than  one  way  to 
skin  a  cat: 


"We  concluded  that  if  we  were  to  get  any 
cooperation  out  of  some  of  the  major  lumber 
companies,  and  if  we  were  to  obtain  any 
support  and  action  from  the  let  private 
enterprise  do  if  group  or  the  'state's  rlghters', 
we  would  have  to  create  a  great  deal  of  com- 
petition between  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments, a  calculated  move  that  I  hoped 
would  eventually  force  an  opening  ..." 

To  force  a  flght  between  state  and  federal 
governments  in  Texas  meant  to  Increase  the 
already  Intense  friction  between  Texas  con- 
servatives (led  by  Connally)  and  Texas  liber- 
als (led  by  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough).  Per- 
haps friction  oould  accomplish  what  persua- 
sion could  not. 

The  upshot  of  these  later  efforts  resulted 
In  well-publicized  visits  to  the  region  by 
United  States  Senator  Yarborough  and  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  WUllam  O.  Douglas. 
Some  of  The  Big  Thicket  Story's  best  pas- 
sages describe  the  travels  of  the  senator  and 
the  Judge  through  remote  portions  of  the 
region: 

"The  dim,  long,  narrow  logging  road  that 
winds  through  this  part  of  the  Thicket  is 
completely  covered  overhead  for  several  miles 
by  huge  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  that  form 
a  perfect  tunnel.  It  Is  a  weird  but  rich  ex- 
perience to  travel  several  miles  through  a 
botanical  wilderness  with  a  complete  um- 
brella of  rare  plants  overhead.  The  road  is 
very  narrow  and  winding,  and  several  times 
we  had  to  chop  logs,  fallen  brush  and  vines 
out  of  the  vanishing  trail." 

If  Yarborough  and  Douglas  found  much 
to  appreciate,  they  also  found  much  to  pro- 
test. For  example:  a  thousand  year  old  mag- 
nolia drilled  In  flve  places  and  poisoned  with 
arsenate  of  lead;  a  clear,  cold  trout  stream 
polluted  by  oil  refinery  waste:  a  cutting  pro- 
gram Instigated  by  big  Itunber  companies, 
apparently  aimed  at  making  the  wilderness 
unfit  for  inclusion  In  the  national  park  sys- 
tem; new  vacation  subdivisions  built  in  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness — built  to  capitalize 
on  the  publicity  which  The  Big  Thicket  As- 
sociation had  created! 

More  than  local  publicly,  however,  resulted 
from  the  Interest  of  these  men.  Douglas' 
book.  Farewell  To  Texas,  was  to  contain  a 
long  chapter  pleading  for  the  preservation  of 
the  region,  while  Senator  Yarborough  was  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  create  a  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park.  The  Introduction  of  Yar- 
borough's  bill  marks  the  high  point  of  The 
Big  Thicket  Story,  and  the  high-water  mark 
of  the  conservationists'  struggle.  There  are 
low  points,  however.  One  might  mention 
Governor  Connally's  visit  to  the  region  In 
an  airplane  owned  by  the  East-Tex  lumber 
company !  More  threatening  Is  the  announce- 
ment of  a  Southeast  Texas  Resource  and  De- 
velopment Project,  dedicated  to  bulldozing 
The  Big  Thicket,  and  replacing  It  with  rice 
farming  and  cattle  raising.  The  Big  Thicket 
Story  thus  ends  in  suspense.  Can  the  Senator 
head  off  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  can  The  Big  Thicket  Association  persuade 
the  lumbermen?  This,  Henley  concludes  som- 
berly, "depends  entirely  upon  what  our  citi- 
zens and  those  In  public  office  do  note  before 
It  is  eternally  too  late." 

The  Big  Thicket  Story  Is  not  a  perfect 
book.  Misspelled  words  and  repetitions  de- 
tract from  its  impact,  while  the  author's 
literary  style  lends  Itself  to  rambling  super- 
latives. But  these  are  minor  faults.  In  fol- 
lowing Henley  through  misty,  backwoods 
and  cypress  swamps,  and  sitting  with  him 
in  general  stores  and  setUers'  cabins,  one 
comes  gradually  to  know  a  unique  wilderness 
area.  Its  plant  and  animal  life,  and  its  peo- 
ple. In  observing  the  moves  and  counter- 
moves  of  conservationists  and  economic  in- 
terest groups,  one  comes  to  understand  the 
nature,  and  the  necessity  of  the  "politics  of 
conservation."  Politics  may  not  be  so  beau- 
tiful as  the  great  out-of-doors,  but  if  con- 
servationists are  to  keep  any  of  the  great 
out-of-doors  to  admire,  they  will  have  to 


turn  to  "politics,"  and  soon.  The  Big  Thicket 
Story  provides  an  interesting  education  in 
what  kind  of  politics  is  required. 


TAX  SHARING  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
24  I  Introduced,  along  with  20  additional 
cosponsors,  the  Tax  Sharing  Act  of  1969. 
a  measure  which  would  require  the  regu- 
lar distribution  of  a  specified  portion  of 
the  Federal  individual  income  tax  to  the 
States  primarily  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation with  virtually  no  conditions 
attached. 

The  bin  calls  for  an  appropriation  of 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
Individual  income  tax  base  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  which  would  yield  an  estimated 
$875  million.  The  bill  further  provides 
for  a  rate  increase  to  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent in  fiscal  1972  and  to  1  percent  In 
fiscal  1973.  The  Library  of  Congress  has 
prepared  a  table  indicating  the  portion 
of  an  $875  million  appropriation  that 
each  State  would  receive  under  the  for- 
mula set  forth  in  my  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  table  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ALLOCATION  BY  STATE  OF  $875,000,000  UNDER  THE  ALLO- 
CATION FORMULA  IN  THE  PROPOSED  BAKER  TAX 
SHARING  ACT  OF  1969 


State 


Total  State    Per  capita 

allotment  State 

(thousands)    allotment 


Alabama J15.553 

Alaska 1.650 

Arizona  9.  Hi 

Arkansas 9,470 

California 95,398 

Colorado 10.426 

Connecticut 9,905 

Delaware..    2,345 

District  of  Columbia 3,302 

Ftorida 29,714 

Georgia 19.2|8 

Hawaii ^.«' 

Idaho 3,735 

Illinois 36,751 

Indiana 21.  £« 

Iowa 13.380 

Kansas.. 11.381 

Kentucky 14.249 

Louisiana m.oia 

Maine      *.257 

Maryland 13,032 

Massachusetts 23,371 

Michigan 35.187 

Minnesott "-^iJ 

Mississippi 1«.249 

Missouri I'.wf 

Montana 3,735 

Nebraska 6,256 

Nevada 2,172 

New  Hampshire ,ccii 

New  Jersey cTi 

NewMeiico .°- ill 

New  York 94,790 

North  Carolina ''•?n 

North  OakoU «•  jJO 

Ohio 35.536 

Oklahoma 12.772 

Oregon...        9,645 

Pennsylvania *;  Ssl 

Rhode  Island 3,389 

South  Carolina 11.208 

South  Dakota *."« 

Tennessee. , l:'?i. 

Teus        ♦<.484 

uuh :.: nil 

Vermont ,2.085 

Virginia {7.290 

Washington 14.596 

West  Virginia ,7."3 

Wisconsin 19.983 

Wyoming '■»" 

TotsI 875,000 


(4.39 

6.07 

5  58 

4  81 

4  98 

5.28 

3  39 

4  48 

4  08 

4.96 

4.28 

5.41 

5  34 

3.37 

4.26 

4  86 

5  00 

4  47 

5.65 

4  38 

3  54 

4.31 

4.10 

5.41 

6.07 

3.89 

5.33 

4.36 

4  89 

3.55 

3  66 

6.50 

5.17 

4.30 

6.53 

3.40 

5.12 

4.82 

3.68 

3.77 

4.31 

6.06 

4  06 

4.09 

5  09 

5.00 

3.81 

4.73 

4.30 

4  77 

6.35 

4.42 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  March 
22  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  con- 
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tains  an  artlc  e  entitled  "Should  the 
Oovernment  Shiare  Its  Tax  Take?"  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Wal^r  W.  Heller.  Dr.  Heller 
was  Chairman  |of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers!  under  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  John^jn  and  was  the  first  ex- 
ponent of  the  concept  of  Federal  tax 
sharing.  I  ask  Unanimous  consent  that 
his  article  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  <io  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l|e  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  I 

[Prom  the  Satur(jay  Review,  Mar.  22,  1969] 

8HOtn.B     THi:     OotERNMENT     SHAM      ItS     TAX 

Takk? 
(By  wllter  W.  Heller) 
Washington  mist  find  a  way  to  put  a 
generous  share  o^  the  huge  federal  fiscal 
dividend  ( the  aut4)matlc  Increase  In  tax  rev- 
enue associated  with  Income  growth)  at  the 
disposal  of  the  stajtes  and  clOes.  If  it  falls  to 
do  so.  federalism!  ^"  suffer,  services  will 
suffer,  and  the  ptate-local  taxpayer  will 
sxoffer.  I  '^  ■' 

Economic  growt^   creates  a  glaring  fiscal 
gap;   it  bestows  it^  revenue  bounties  on  the 
federal    gqvernmeilt    whose    progressive    In- 
come ta<  Is  partlcuiarly  responsive  to  growth 
and  impbses  the  ifaajor  part  of  its  burdens 
on  state  and  local  fovemments.  Closing  that 
gap  must  take  priority  over  any  federal  tax 
cuts  other  than  the  removal  of  the   10  per 
cent  surcharge.  And  even  this  exception  may 
not   be   valid.    Ftor.   as    New   York   Governor 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  has  proposed    the  rev- 
enue generated  by  the  surcharge  can  easily 
be  segregated  from  Dther  federal  revenue  and 
earmarked   for  sha-lng  with   the  states    So 
perhaps   even  the    ^payer's   "divine  right" 
to  get  rid  of  the  surcharge  may  have  to  give 
way  to  the  human   rights  of  the  poor    the 
Ignorant,  the  111.  and  the  black. 

For  when  the  st^te-iocal  taxpayer  is  beset 
^H.  Tf''^'  '°'*^^'  labelling  agalnst^a  rising 
tide  Of  regressive  md  repressive  property 
sales,  and  excise  tates.  what  sense  would  It 
make  to  weaken  oi   dismantle  the  progres- 

?i"  Whet^r"'^-'^'P°'^^«  federal  "^^nc^me 
^^JH  ^  °'^  concern  Is  for  Justice  and 
f^T  ^J'^  taxaaoa,  or  for  better  balance 
in  our  federalism,  or,  most  Important  for  a 
more  rational  system  of  financing  our  achlna 
social  needs,  there  Is  no  escape  from  the  lo^c 

Sx''a."/^^i?"  P^^'^  °'  the  federal  IncoSe 
J^«,  L  disposal  Of  beleaguered  state  and 
local  governments. 

Calling  for  redress  of  the  fiscal  grievances 
o^  our  federalism  Is,  of  course,  far  mfm  Ly! 

^l  ^^'  "t'^-i""*^  government  has  reached 
the  end  of  Its  fiscal  i  ope.  The  taxpayer's  wUl 

Sc^r/u^n^t  "''  *"  ^^^"^^^'  ^^'hls^ 
Our  overall  tax  t  urden— roughly  38  oer 
^"~f  '^^°NP-f«^-  far  short  Of  theTs-?^- 
W  per  cent  levels  In  Germany.  Prance  the 
Netherlands,  and  Sc.  ndlna via  Small  ^lace 
US  t^'  ''"*  :  "'°"^  suggestion  thaT the 
U.S.  taxpayer  has  not  been  squeezed  dry 

«t.n  ^'^^  *"'*  unilerutUlzed  tax  sources 
still  abound  in  state  and  local  finance  For 
example,  fifteen  states  still  have  no  Income 
tax  and  six  still  have  no  sales  tax.  If  all  any 
states  had  levied  Incomes  taxes  as  Zh  ^ 
those  Of  the  top  ten,  itate  Income  Tax  clue^ 
t ions  in  1966  would  h  ive  been  $11  biU Ion  In- 
stead Of  $5  billion.  The  same  t^e  of  compu- 
a'isw  iTon '^.L!,  ^"'^  r'  «-^«^taxes"sh^s 
a  »5-bllllon  add-on.   .^   for  that  sick  elant 

menuo^^r'^'"'  ''''  ^^"P*"^  tax.  the  afore- 
mentioned top-ten  standard  adds  $9.3  bUllon 
to  the  existing  collection  of  $24.5  billion 
«JL'^  °nly  fair  to  point  out,  however,  that 
states  and  localities  have   not   been  exactiv 

in  spite  of  taxpayer  rjsistance  and  the  fre- 

fifTv  sL°,^^"^'  ^''^"^  '^"^  «°  ^'"^  ''  'h« 
bnJnoc  ?  ^"^  ^^''  '*°1'»8  *  land-ofllce 
business  in  new  and  used  taxes.  In  the  past 
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ten  years,  the  six  major  state  taxes  (sales 
personal  and  corporate  Income,  gasoline  cig- 
arette, and  liquor)  were  the  subject  of  306 
rate  Increases  and  twenty-six  new  adoptions 
Instead  of  slowing  down,  the  pace  has 
speeded  up;  in  1967-«8,  the  states  raised 
major  taxes  on  eighty  occasions  and  enacted 
seven  new  levies.  Meanwhile  property  tax 
burdens  have  risen  faster  than  anyone 
thought  possible  ten  years  ago. 

Yet,  this  effort  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
losing  battle.  Economic  growth  generates  de- 
mands for  new  and  better  services  while  leav- 
ing a  massive  problem  of  water,  air,  land  and 
sound  pollution  m  its  wake.  Population 
growth,  especially  the  rapid  rise  of  taxeaters 
relative  to  taxpayers  (the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans In  the  school-age  and  over-slxty-flve 
groups  Is  increasing  more  than  twice  as 
rapfdly  as  those  In-between).  Is  straining 
state-local  budgets.  And  Infiatlon— which  in- 
creases the  prices  of  goods  and  services 
bought  by  state-local  governments  about 
twice  as  fast  as  the  average  rate  of  price  In. 
crease  In  the  economy— also  works  against 
state-local  budgets. 

In  trying  to  meet  these  spending  pressures 
state   and    local    governments   are    Inhibited 
by  fears  of  Interstate  competition,  by  Umlted 
Jurisdiction,   by  reliance   on   taxes   that   re- 
spond  sluggishly   to   economic   growth    and 
by  fears  of  taxpayer  reprisals  at  the  polls 
But  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
the  case  for  federal  support  rests  wholly    or 
even  mainly,  on  these  relentless  fiscal  pres- 
sures and  handicaps.  Par  from  being  just  a 
fiscal  problem— a  question  of  meeting  fiscal 
demands  from  a  Umlted  taxable  capacity— 
the  Issue  touches  on  the  very  essence  of  fed- 
eralism, both  In  a  political  and  In  a  socio- 
economic sense.  -^v.u 
Indeed    It  is  from  the  realm  of  poUtlcal 
phllosophy-the  renewed  Interest  In  making 
state-local  government  a  vital,  effective  and 
reasonably  equal  partner  in  a  workable'  fed- 
eralism—that much  of  the  impetus  for  more 
generous  levels  and  new  fonns  of  federa?^ 
sutance  has  come.  The  financial  pltght^i 
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state-local  government  cannot  alone  explain 
the  Introduction  of  some  100  bills  in  Con- 
gress for  various  forms  of  revenue  sharine 
or  unconditional  block  grants  since  1964 
when  my  proposal  for  apportioning  taxes  was 
first  made  public  and  converted  into  a  de- 
taUed  plan  by  the  Presidential  task  force 
headed  by  Joseph  A.  Pechman. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  been  amused  bv 
how  often  the  following  sentences  from  mv 
New  Dimensions  of  Political  Economy  nub- 
lUhed  in  1966,  have  been  quoted,  especially 
by  surprised  conservatives:  "The  good  Ufe 
win  not  come,  ready  made,  from  some  fed- 
eral assembly  line.  It  has  to  be  custom  built 
engaging  the  effort  and  Imagination  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  community.  Whatever 
fiscal  plan  Is  adopted  must  recognize  this 
need."  In  expressing  slmUar  thoughts  pub- 
Ucly  for  a  quarter-century.  I  have  not  been 
alone  among  Uberals.  Yet,  the  statement  Is 
now  greeted  as  If  the  power  and  the  glory  of 
decentralization  has  Just  been  revealed  to 
us  for  the  first  time.  May  I  add  that  when  we 
are  embraced  by  those  "who  stand  on  their 
states'  rights  so  they  can  sit  on  them  " 
we  may  be  forgiven  for  wincing. 

Moving  from  the  political  to  the  economic 
one  finds  strong  additional  rationale  for  new 
and  expanded  federal  support  In  the  eco- 
nomic—or socioeconomic— theory  of  pub- 
lic expenditures.  It  Is  In  this  theory  that  our 
vast  programs  of  federal  aid  to  state  and  local 
governments— projected   to  run   at   $25   bll- 

,nii  '"  ^^^^^  ^^''^  <*'"'P'e  the  amount  in 
I960)— are  firmly  anchored.  All  too  often 
they  are  thought  of  simply  as  a  piece  of  po- 
litical pragmatism  growing  out  of  two  cen- 
tral fiscal  facts:  that  Washington  collects 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  federal 
state,  and  local  tax  take:  and  that  neariy 
two-thirds  of  government  public  services 
(leaving  aside  defense  and  social  security 
programs)  are  provided  by  state-local  gov- 
ernment. Throw  In  the  objective  of  stimu- 
lating state-local  efforts  through  matching 
provisions,  and,  for  many  people,  the  theory 
or  federal  grants  is  complete. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
ISelected  fiscal  years,  I949-«9;  in  millions  of  dollars) 


1949 


1959 


1967 


19681 


1969  > 


Agriculture 

Commerce  and  transportation 

Education.  -  — 

Health,  labor,  weifare..'.; 

Housing  community  development """ 

Highway  and  unemployment  trust  iundill'.'.'.'.'.'.lll" 


Total. 


86. 6  322.  5 

433.6  100.6 

36.  9  291.  3 

1.231.5  2,789.7 

8.6  188.4 

2,801.2 

5.  5  319.  7 


448.0  599.4  644.0 

226.3  431.7  618  6 

2.298.7  2.461.9  2  3982 

6.438.0  8,207.1  91^.0 

768.3  1.185.2  1.812.5 

?■  ?2i- 1  *■  "3. 1  4.  796.  7 

1.120.2  1.239.9  1.418  0 


<  Data  estimated. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Budget 


1.802.7        6,813.4       15.801.2       18.898.3 


20. 823. 0 


In  fact.  It  Is  only  the  beginning.  Con- 
sider the  compelling  problems  of  povertv 
and  race  and  the  related  problems  of  ig- 
norance, disease,  squalor,  and  hardcore  un- 
employment. The  roots  of  these  problems  are 
nationwide.  And  the  efforts  to  overcome  them 
by  better  education,  training,  health,  welfare 
and  housing  have  naUonwlde  effects  Yet  It 
is  precisely  these  services  that  we  entrust  p'ri- 
ma^ly  to  our  circumscribed  state  and  local 
units. 

th^'ttr.»  ^^^^-  ^"^^  °^  *^«  problems  that 
the  states  and  localities  tackle  are  not  of 
their  own  making.  And  their  success  or  fail- 
ure in  coping  with  such  problems  will  have 
huge  spillover  effects  far  transcending  state 
and  local  lines  in  our  mobile  and  Interde- 
pendent society.  The  Increasing  controversy 
over  the  alleged  migration  of  the  poor  S 

benefit  ,''"!  '"  ^"^^'^^  °'  higher  weua^ 
benefits  is  only  one  aspect  of  this.  So,  quite 

h^nH  ,  T  ^°y  ^"'=*'  '^^'1  to  ^^  hat  in 
rtffl  1°  ^  'latlonal  government,  states  and 
cities  have  a  dignified  and  reasonable  claim 
on  federal  funds  with   which   to  carry  out 


national  responsibilities.  Only  the  federal 
government  can  represent  the  totality  of 
benefits  and  strike  an  efficient  balance  be- 
tween benefits  and  costs.  Therein  lies  the 
compelling  economic  case  for  the  existing 
system  of  earmarked,  conditional  grants-in- 
aid  Such  grants  will,  indeed  must,  continue 
ff.^H  °"^  "^J""-  mechanism  for  transferring 
funds  to  the  states  and  localities 
But   the   interests   of  a  healthy  and   bal- 

p™i^/f^^'*"l'"  '^^^  ^°'  ""PP°"  °f  the  gen- 
eral state-local  enterprise  as  well  as  sp^lfic 

of  S  H  "  ""^"^  *°  *'"^«  ^^«t  the  be^i^ms 
=L  «  "°'*'  ^^^^  ®P*<=e-  recreation,  police 
li^h.P"'^  protection,  street  maintenance  and 
iighung  In  one  community  have  large  spill- 
over effects  on  other  communities  Yet  in 
more  or  less  humdrum  services  such"  as  these 
lies  much  of  the  difference  between  a  decent 
environment  and  a  squalid  one,  between  the 
snug  suburb  and  the  grinding  ghetto 
i^n^T  '?.^  "™'^  ^"'^  inhibitions  Of'  state- 
ievpn,^''  7  """^  ^^^  ^^"'P  inequalities  in 
thr^?;^/''"^  capacity-compounded  by 
the  matching  requirement  in  most  categorl- 
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cal  grants,  which  pulls  funds  away  from 
non-grant  activities — too  many  of  the  states 
and  the  cities  are  forced  to  strike  their  fiscal 
balances  at  levels  of  services  well  below  the 
needs  and  desires  of  their  citizens.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  system  of  federal  transfers  to  serve 
the  broad  purpose  of  upgrading  the  general 
level  of  public  services,  especially  In  the 
poorer  states,  Is  a  serious  gap — both  eco- 
nomic and  political — in  the  fiscal  structure 
of  our  federalism.  Tax  sharing  could  fill  It. 
The  core  of  a  tax-sharing  plan  is  the  ear- 
marking of  a  specified  share  of  the  federal  In- 
dividual Income  tax  take  for  distribution  to 
states  and  localities,  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, with  next  to  no  strings  attached.  The  so- 
called  Heller-Pechman  plan  has  the  following 
main  elements : 

The  federal  government  would  regularly 
route  Into  a  special  trust  fund  2  per  cent  of 
the  federal  Individual  income  tax  base  (the 
amount  reported  as  net  taxable  Income  by  all 
individuals) .  In  1969,  for  example,  this  would 
come  to  about  $7  billion,  roughly  10  per  cent 
of  federal  Individual  Income  tax  revenues. 
This  amount  would  be  channeled  to  the 
states  at  fixed  Intervals,  free  from  the  un- 
certainties of  the  annual  federal  appropria- 
tion process. 

The  basic  distribution  would  be  on  a 
straight  population  formula,  so  much  per 
capita.  Perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the  proceeds 
should  be  set  aside  each  year  as  an  equaliza- 
tion measure — to  boost  the  share  of  the  sev- 
enteen poorer  states  (which  have  20  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  population). 

To  Insure  that  the  fiscal  claims  of  the  lo- 
calities are  met.  a  minimum  passthrough — 
perhaps  50  per  cent — to  local  units  would  be 
required.  In  this  intrastate  allocation,  the 
financial  plight  of  urban  areas  should  be 
g^ven  special  emphasis. 

The  widest  possible  discretion  should  be 
left  to  the  state  and  local  governments  in 
the  use  of  the  funds,  subject  only  to  the 
usual  accounting  and  auditing  requirements, 
compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and 
perhaps  a  ban  on  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
highways  ( for  which  there  already  Is  a  special 
federal  trust  fund). 

How  well  does  the  tax-sharing  plan  (also 
called  revenue  sharing,  unconditional  grants, 
and  general  assistance  grants)  measure  up  to 
the  economic  and  sociopolitical  criteria  Im- 
plicit In  the  foregoing  discussion?  Let  me 
rate  It  briefly,  and  sympathetically,  on  six 
counts. 

First,  It  would  significantly  relieve  the  Im- 
mediate pressures  on  state-local  treasuries 
and,  more  Important,  would  make  state-local 
revenues  grow  more  rapidly.  In  response  to 
economic  growth.  For  example,  a  2-percent- 
age-polnt  distribution  on  a  straight  per  cap- 
ita basis  would  provide,  in  1969,  $650  million 
each  for  California  and  New  York,  $420  mil- 
lion for  Pennsylvania.  $375  million  for  Illi- 
nois. $140  million  each  for  Mississippi  and 
Wisconsin,  $125  million  each  for  Louisiana 
and  Minnesota,  and  about  $65  million  each 
for  Arkansas  and  Colorado. 

The  striking  growth  potential  of  this  source 
of  revenue  Is  evident  in  two  facts:  1)  had 
the  plan  been  In  effect  In  1955,  the  distribu- 
tion of  2  per  cent  of  the  $125-bllllon  income- 
tax  base  in  that  year  would  have  yielded  a 
state-local  tax  share  of  about  $2.5  billion; 
and  2)  by  1972,  the  base  should  be  about 
$450  billion,  yielding  a  $9-billlon  annual 
share. 

Second,  tax  sharing  would  serve  our  fed- 
eralist interest  in  state-local  vitality  and 
Independence  by  providing  new  financial  el- 
bow room,  free  of  political  penalty,  for  cre- 
ative state  and  local  officials.  Unlike  the  pres- 
ent grants-in-aid.  the  tax-shared  revenue 
would  yield  a  dependanble  flow  of  federal 
funds  In  a  form  that  would  enlarge,  not  re- 
strict, their  options. 

Third,  tax  sharing  would  reverse  the  pres- 
ent regressive  trend  In  our  federal-state- 
local  tax  system.  It  seems  politically  realistic 


to  assume  that  the  slice  of  federal  Income 
tax  revenue  put  aside  for  the  states  and 
cities  would  absorb  funds  otherwise  destined 
to  go  mainly  into  federal  tax  cuts  and  only 
partly  into  spending  increases.  Given  the 
enormous  pressures  on  state-local  budgets, 
on  the  other  hand,  tax  shares  would  go  pri- 
marily Into  higher  state-local  expenditures 
and  only  in  small  part  Into  a  slowdown  of 
state-local  tax  increases.  Thus,  the  combina- 
tion would  produce  a  more  progressive  over- 
all fiscal  system. 

Fourth,  tax  sharing — especially  with  the  10 
per  cent  equalization  feature — would  enable 
the  economically  weaker  states  to  upgrade 
the  scope  and  quality  of  their  services  with- 
out putting  crxishlngly  heavier  burdens  on 
their  citizens.  Per  capita  sharing  Itself  would 
have  a  considerable  equalizing  effect,  dis- 
tributing $35  per  person  to  all  of  the  states, 
having  drawn  $47  per  person  from  the  ten 
richest  and  $24  per  person  from  the  ten 
poorest  states.  Setting  aside  an  extra  10  per 
cent  for  equalization  would  boost  the  allot- 
ments of  the  seventeen  poorest  states  by  one- 
third  to  one-half.  Thus,  the  national  Interest 
In  reducing  Interstate  disparities  in  the  level 
of  services  would  be  well  served. 

Fifth,  the  plan  could  readily  incorporate 
a  direct  stimulus  to  state  and  local  tax  ef- 
forts. Indeed,  the  Douglas  Commission  (the 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems), 
like  many  other  advocates  of  tax-sharing 
plans,  would  adjust  the  allotments  to  take 
account  of  relative  state-local  tax  efforts. 
In  addition,  they  propose  a  bonus  for  heavy 
reliance  on  Individual  income  taxation. 

A  more  direct  stimulant  to  state  and  local 
efforts  in  the  Income  tax  field  would  be  to 
enact  credits  against  the  federal  Income  tax 
for  state  Income  taxes  paid.  For  example.  If 
the  taxpayer  could  credit  one-third  or  two- 
fifths  of  his  state  and  local  Income  tax  pay- 
ments directly  against  his  federal  tax  lia- 
bility (rather  than  Just  treat  such  taxes  as  a 
deduction  from  taxable  Income,  as  at  pres- 
ent). It  would  lead  to  a  far  greater  use  of 
this  fairest  and  most  growth-oriented  of  all 
tax  sources. 

Ideally,  Income  tax  credits  should  be  cou- 
pled with  Income  tax  sharing  and  federal 
aid  In  a  balanced  program  of  federal  sup- 
port. But  If  relentless  fiscal  facts  require 
a  choice,  the  nod  must  go  to  tax  sharing 
because  (1)  credits  provide  no  interstate  in- 
come-level equalization;  (2)  at  the  outset, 
at  least,  much  of  the  federal  revenue  loss 
Ijecomes  a  taxpayer  gain  rather  than  state- 
local  gain;  and  (3)  since  one- third  of  the 
states  still  lack  broad-based  Income  taxes, 
the  credit  would  touch  off  cries  of  "coercion." 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  splendid  device  that 
ought  to  have  clearcut  priority  over  further 
tax  cuts. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  per  capita  revenue  shar- 
ing would  miss  Its  mark  if  it  did  not  relieve 
some  of  the  Intense  fiscal  pressures  on  local, 
and  particularly  urban,  governments.  The 
principle  is  easy  to  state.  The  formula  to  carry 
It  out  is  more  difficult  to  devise.  But  It  can  be 
done.  The  Douglas  Commission  has  already 
developed  an  attractive  formula  that  It  de- 
scribes as  "deliberately  loaded'  to  favor  gen- 
eral purpyose  governments  that  are  sufficiently 
large  In  population  to  give  some  prospect  of 
viability  as  urban  units."  I  would  agree  with 
the  Conunission  that  It  Is  Important  not  to 
let  "no-strlngs"  federal  aid  sustain  and  en- 
trench thousands  of  small  governmental 
units  that  ought  to  wither  away— though  I 
still  prefer  to  see  the  tax-sharing  funds 
routed  through  the  fifty  state  capitals,  rather 
than  short-circuiting  them  by  direct  dis- 
tribution to  urban  units. 

Supported  by  the  foregoing  logic,  espoused 
by  both  Democratic  and  Republican  plat- 
forms and  candidates  In  1968,  and  incorpo- 
rated Into  bills  by  dozens  of  prestigious  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen,  one  would  think  that 
tax  sharing  will  have  clear  sailing  as  soon  as 


our  fiscal  dividends  permit.  Not  so.  The  way 
is  strewn  with  obstacles  and  objections. 

For  example,  tax  sharing  poses  threats,  or 
seeming  threats,  to  special  Interest  groups 
Including  all  the  way  from  top  federal  bu- 
reaucrats who  see  tax  sharing's  gain  as  their 
agencies'  and  programs'  loss;  through  the 
powerful  lobbyists  for  special  programs  such 
as  housing,  medical  care,  and  pollution  con- 
trol programs,  who  recoil  from  the  prospect 
of  going  back  from  the  federal  gusher  to  fifty 
state  spigots;  to  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men who  see  more  political  mileage  In  tax 
cuts  or  program  boosts  than  In  getting  gov- 
ernors and  mayors  out  of  their  fiscal  Jam. 

But,  of  course,  opposition  goes  far  beyond 
crass  self-interest.  It  also  grows  out  of  phil- 
osophic differences  and  concern  over  the  al- 
leged shortcomings  of  tax  sharing.  There  is 
the  obvious  Issue  of  federalism  versus  cen- 
tralism. A  strong  contingent  In  this  country 
feelF.  that  the  federal  government  knows  best, 
and  that  state  and  local  governments  cannot 
be  trusted.  Others  fear  that  revenue  sharing 
or  unrestricted  grants  will  make  state-local 
government  more  dependent  on  the  federal 
government — a  fear  for  which  I  see  little  or 
no  Justification. 

On  the  issues,  some  would  argue  that  It  Is 
better  to  relieve  state-local  budgets  by  taking 
over  certain  burdens  through  income-main- 
tenance programs  like  the  negative  income 
tax;  while  others  feel  that  too  much  of  the 
revenue-sharing  proceeds  would  go  down  the 
drain  in  waste  and  corruption.  Here,  one  must 
answer  in  terms  of  a  willingness  to  take  the 
risks  that  go  with  an  Investment  In  the 
renaissance  of  the  states  and  the  cities.  Some 
costs  in  wasted  and  diverted  funds  will  un- 
doubtedly be  Incurred.  My  assumption  is 
that  these  costs  will  be  far  outweighed  by  the 
benefits  of  greater  social  stability  and  a  more 
viable  federalism  that  will  flow  from  the 
higher  and  better  levels  of  government  serv- 
ices and  the  stimulus  to  state-local  initiative 
and  responsibility. 

In  sum,  I  view  tax  sharing  as  an  Instru- 
ment that  1)  will  fill  a  major  gap  In  our 
fiscal  federalism;  2)  will  strengthen  the 
fabric  of  federalism  by  Infusing  funds  and 
strength  into  the  state-local  enterprise;  and 
3)  will  increase  our  total  governmental  ca- 
pacity to  cope  with  the  social  crisis  that  con- 
fronts us.  The  sooner  Congress  gets  on  with 
the  Job  of  enacting  a  system  of  tax  sharing, 
even  if  It  means  postponing  the  end  of  the 
10  percent  surcharge,  the  better  off  we  shall 
be.  

HOME    HEATING    PROBLEMS    EAST 
OF  THE  ROCKIES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  enjoys  the  pleasant  and  temperate 
climate  of  California,  I  am  nevertheless 
not  indifferent  to  the  home  heating  prob- 
lems of  millions  of  Americans  east  of  the 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Gov- 
ernors of  the  six  New  England  States 
have  urged  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board  to  approve  the  pending  applica- 
tion of  the  State  of  Maine  for  a  foreign 
trade  zone  in  Portland  and  a  subzone 
at  Machiasport.  Granting  the  request 
would  permit  the  building  of  a  refinery 
in  Machiasport  which  they  believe  would 
lower  fuel  prices  for  New  England  con- 
sumers. The  proposal  is  under  heavy  fire 
from  a  number  of  major  oil  companies. 

Because  of  the  controversy  generated, 
it  is  especially  important  that  all  the 
points  of  view  have  a  proper  hearing. 
I  believe  that  the  attached  statement 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Occident  Petroleum  Corp.,  Ar- 
mand  Hammer,  is  a  useful  contribution 
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to  a  full  and  balanced  presentation  oi 
the  Issues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RucoRD,  as  fol^ws: 

Lrr's  Kksp  rkx  Rxcoko  Stkaioht  on 
JIachiaspobt 

nfT«ODUCT10K 

The  MachlMp^rt  oil  refinery  project  of 
the  State  of  Maltoe  h«a  the  bi-partisan  sup- 
port Of  the  12  ^ew  England  Senators,  the 
8  New  England  (governors,  all  New  England 
Conpsasmen,  virtually  the  entire  buslneaa, 
banking  and  academic  community  and  prac- 
tically all  citizen!  of  the  region.  The  project 
will  bring  relief  io  the  U  mUUon  people  of 
„,*;r  EfS^and,  w»o  are  paying  the  highest 
price*  In  the  nation  for  home  heating  oU 
and  will  strengthlen  the  security  of  the  en- 
tire country. 

The  project  Is  o^poMd  by  moet  of  the  large 
oil  companlea  an(d  the  petroleum  refining 
and  producing  aaeoclatlons.  which  they 
dominate. 

Every  argument  made  by  and  on  behalf 
of  the  opponents!  to  this  project  was  made 
at  full  hearings  dft  the  Examiners  Commit- 
tee of  tiw  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board,  held 
n-Portlaod.  Maine,  and  Washington  DC 
in  October,  1968.  The  arguments  were  fullV 
presented  In  wrtuten  briefs  and  testimony 
before  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Departfaient  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  their  counsel 
The  published  record  of  these  hearings  num- 

who  ^«tfflf!,""*'^'*°<^  P*«~-  ^^'^K  those 
who  testified,  or  wfco  submitted  written  ma- 

lidiL?^'  ^^T"'  Standard  of  Indiana. 
Tidewater  and  Con|tlnental 

In  January,  196^,  under  the  Johnson  ad- 
mmlstratlon.  the'  Examiners  Committee 
^I'^^^'^^^y /'x^'^'^enaed  approval  of  the 
^fo^  f  "f""  °^  the^te  Of  Maine  for  a  for" 
Jr^  '^^  ^°^  '^!  Portland  and  a  subzone 
%\^^  T^'J  ^°  pebruary,  1969,  under  the 
Nixon    admlnlstral»on.    the    Committee    of 

rlT^^  °\'^^  ^'^'^  '^'l^  Zones  Board! 
cons^tlng    Of    the    Assistant    SecretariT^Df 

UvT^t  rLT  ^^"'■y  ^^'^  »  repreeenta- 
rtJt.^  .*  ^"°y'  '■e^le^'ed  this  recommen- 
onlvTht^flnlff  *f  ^*"^y  approved  it.  leaving 
el^  '^ai^^'^^'L"'  approval  by  the  Por! 
^  Trade  Zones  Tsoard.  made  up  of  the 
Secretary  of  Comi»ierce.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Secretary  of  the  Army  In  27 
years  there  has  ne^sr  been  a  caw^here  thi 
K'^'n^  "^^  ^°^*«^  TradeTon^  ^d 
o^IL^Xr^atTf   ^"^  -onunendatlons 

«mf„*^°""*  ^  °°^^  ">"  the  Hearings  Ex- 
aminers permitted  Complete  latitude  to  toe 
opponent  Of  this  pr4.ject  to  present  t^ei?  e^! 
dence.  Which  malnained  that  the  granting 

the  Sll''7^^^^.*i'°"  •'*«'/  would  dest^y 
the  on  Import  Control  Program,  thereby 
endangering  our  national  security  *''*«»»>y 
-J!"  "  ^"l'*''le  th4t  these  responsible  gov- 
ernnrient  officials^ including  representltlvL 
of  the  Defense  Department,  under  the  ad! 
ministrauon  of  two !  Presidents  would  JeS- 
ardlze  our  national  |  security  by  appri^ 
this  application?  Th4  mere  recitation  of  thf 
question  betrays  t^e  desperate  tactics  of 
those  opposing  the  project. 

Perhaps  the  real  m^Uve  of  our  opponents  Is 
b^t  summarized  by  Jthe  introduct^y  sUti! 
ment  of  a  Gulf  od  Corporation  brochu^ 
published  recently,  aJ  foUows:  "Gulf  Si  C^ 
poratlon.  one  of  the^iajor  oil  companl^  en- 
gaged in  selling  fuelaj  and  lubricanta  In  New 
England,  opposes   th^  application  ^7/4^ 

imr^r  *  P?"^,*^"  '°'  <>ccldental  PetroleWt> 
import  petroleum  products  Into  the  United 
aii^fl^  "-f^^^  Prtvllege  not  available  to 
ail  refiners."  (Emphasis  added.)  Aa  an  after- 
thought, the  Guf  statement  adds,  "The  ^ 

aL^?'*lP"^'"*'**  ^'^^-  "  proposed  in  this 
application,  would  le*l  to  the  destruction  o1 
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the  on  Import  Control  Program  which  we 
believe  eesenUal  to  our  naUonal  security  " 

Stripped  of  pretense  about  national  secu- 
rity Interests,  the  oil  company  opponents  to 
Machlasport  are  really  motivated  by  strictly 
economic  considerations.  They  don't  want  to 
move  over  and  share  part  of  the  oil  import 
quota  subsidy  with  a  new  competitor  They 
don-t  want  to  give  up  control  of  prices,  and 
they  don-t  want  to  lose  any  share  of  their 
market  position.  All  this  U  understandable 
but  It  should  be  labeled  for  what  It  Is.  and 
not  paraded  as  concern  for  the  national 
security. 

Let's  review  the  facts 
In  1963.  the  Maine  Legislature  authorized 
the  Maine  Port  Authority  to  apply  to  the 
I^irelgn  Trade  Zones  Board  for  permission 
to  operate  a  foreign  trade  zone  in  Maine.  For 
aotne  time,  the  State  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
interest  oU  companies  and  other  groups  In 
placing  a  refinery  in  a  trade  zone. 

In  May  of  1968.  Occidental  Petroleum  Cor- 
poration was  first  asked  by  the  State  of  Maine 
to  make  the  project  possible  by  building  a 
refinery  In  Machlasport.  and  agreeing  to  re- 
duce prices  to  New  England  consumere  In 
July  of  1968.  Occidental  agreed  to  take  over 
Business  Development  Fund.  Inc.,  and  New 
England  Refiners.  Inc..  which  had  initiated 
the  project  some  time  before,  but  lacked  the 
financial  strength  to  carry  It  out. 

Occidental  cannot  Ignore  the  many  mis- 
leading statements  made  about  It  and  about 
the  project  in  an  attempt  to  divert  attention 
from  the  actual  merits  of  B«achiasport  We 
have,  at  all  times,  tried  to  be  careful  and 
factual  in  oiu-  presentation.  Unfortunately 
the  opposition  has  not. 

Our  position  has  been  made  clear  at  the 
public  hearings,  referred  to  above,  as  well  as 
on  a  number  of  other  occasions  but  In  view 
of  the  recent  rash  of  misleading  and  errone- 
ous statements,  letters  and  brochures  that 
have  been  published  by  oil  Interests  opposlnit 
Machlasport.  we  beUeve  It  essential  to  set 
the  record  straight. 
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on,    IMPORT    PROGRAM    ISStJES 

Occidental  wiU  not  receive  "o  windfall  of 
profits" 
It  has  been  repeatedly  charged  that  the 
Maine  project  would  create  a  tremendous 
wlndfaU  of  profits  for  Occidental.  This  con- 
tention Is  false.  Much  worse.  It  Is  a  charge 
from  those  who  have  ah^ady  enjoyed  laree 
w Indfalls^The  fact  Is  that  the  vllue  of  Se 

C!™!^^!?   "^"""^^    ^"^    ^^^    *°    the    twenty 
Urgest  Oil  companies  Is  approximately  $225 

ten  yea;^°'  ^  '°'^  °'  ^^'^  ^""°°  °'««-  t^^'"* 
Insofar  as  Occidental  is  concerned  every 
barrel  of  oU.  under  the  Import  quota  wlll^ 
worth  about  $1.25.  as  It  U  for  all  the  other 
oU  companies.  But.  unlike  the  other  com 
^les^whlch  keep  the  entire  $lSi5.  OccWen-' 

^.^     .l^*'"'*^*"*   ^  81^*   back   approxl- 
mately  $1.00  of  It  by  reducing  prices  to  the 

mX^nirm.'''!  ^^  "^""^  othefcont^bSloS 
in  the  pubUc  interest.  Thus,  the  net  value  or 

^Trt^"^'''  '"^P*'"  ^"°^  request  wo JldX' 
^,«^  approximately  $9  mllUon  per  year 
Therefore.  If  the  Machlasport  project  Is  an 

f^t"^-  °'=^*'l«'^t*l  ''"I  be  only  lith  on  th; 
list  of  companies  In  tenns  of  value  received 
by  Unued  States  oil  importers  under  the  I,^ 
port  Program.  Yet.  Occidental  is  the  ^h 
largest  American  producer  of  foreign  cr^e 

K,.^^f"™  "  keeping  •.as  out  of  $1.26  (after 
?«^'"°K^.^•^^  '^"*°'^  refinery)  is  a  wind- 
fall. What  kind  of  windfall  goes  to  thoee  oil 
companies  who  keep  the  el^e  $l^T 

Sonae  measure  of  the  fallacy  of  the  oppo- 
f^  J^""^"^^  argument  can  be  seen  fr^ 
the  wide  disparity  of  figures  they  quote  to 
support  their  claim.  At  one  extreme,  SheU 
Oil.  in  a  letter  to  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall.  claimed  that  Occidental's 
project  would  result  in  cash  income  before 
taxes  of  $66  mUllon  annuaUy.  Last  fall,  in  a 


similar  letter  to  former  Secretary  Udall  Esso 
charged  that  Occidentals  windfall  profit 
would  be  $35  million  annually.  Esso  has  now 
apparenUy  re-studied  Its  computations  and 
in  Its  moet  recent  sUtement  on  the  subject 
has  now  placed  the  profit  at  $22  million.  Gulf 
on  pegs  the  "subsidy  at  about  $32  miUion 
per  year. 

Senator  Long  of  Louisiana,  a  large  oil  pro- 
ducing state.  In  a  recent  speech  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  claimed  at  one  point  that  Occl- 
dental-s  windfall  was  "$1  ollllon."  Later  in 
the  same  speech,  however,  the  Senator 
admitted  that,  after  allowing  for  Occidental's 
commitments  to  reduce  prices  and  make 
other  contributions  to  the  public  Interest  its 
•  windfall"  would  be  only  $12  mllUon. 
Occidental's  import  request  does  not  0ve 

it  a  preferential  position 
Senator  Long  and  others  have  sUted  that 
the  Machlasport  project  will  give  Occidental 
53%  of  the  total  oil  Import  allocation  in 
the  43  state  area  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
Simply  stated,  this  is  untrue.  The  totel  per- 
missible oil  Import  aUocation  in  1969  is  1  - 
152.412  barrels  dally.  Occidental's  Import 
quota  request  (100.000  barrels  daUy)  will 
equal  only  9%  of  the  total  oU  Import  aUoca- 
tion for  this  area.  This  9%  equates  with  the 
9%  of  United  states  oil  consumed  in  New 
England.  In  other  words,  the  project  would 
give  New  England  Its  fair  share  In  compari- 
son with  all  other  regions  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  make  Occidental's  quota  ap- 
plication seem  disproportionately  large  op- 
ponents have  eliminated  from  their  oil  Un- 
port  allocation  figures  all  Imports  from  Can- 
ada and  Mexico,  as  well  as  oil  import  alloca- 
tions for  chemical  use.  They  do  this  al- 
though they  themselves  are  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  these  Import  allocations  since 
they  are  large  Importers  of  Canadian  and 
Mexican  crude  oil.  as  well  as  large  Importers 
of  oU  used  by  their  chemical  afflUatee. 

Some    opponent*    even    argue    that    Occi- 
dental U  seeking  a  quota  for  300.000  barrels 
daUy  of  oil  imports  Into  the  United  States 
ThU  Is  inaccurate.  The  300.000  barrel  dally 
figure  is  for  crude  oU  to  be  used  in  the  foreign 
trade    zone,    which    is    legally    outside    the 
United  States.  Prom  the  zone.  Occidental  has 
asked  for  a  quota  to  ship  100.000  barrels  daily 
of  products  under  oil  Import  controls  into 
the  United  States.  Of  the  balance  of  oU  re- 
fined in  the  foreign  trade  zone  at  Machlas- 
port, some  75,000  barrels  daily  would  be  en- 
titled under  existing  regulations  (avaUable  to 
all  companies)    to  enter  the  United  States 
without  quota  as  low  sulphur  residual  fuel 
on    (under   1%    maximum  sulphur).  Of  the 
remaining   production,    it    U    planned    that 
some  125.000  barrels  daily  will  be  exported 
m  part  to  foreign  countries,  and  In  part  sold 
to  the  United  States  Defense  Department  for 
use  overseas. 

Machiasport  strengthens  rather  than  threat- 
ens the  national  security 

Virtually  all  of  the  companies  opposing 
Machiasport  have  contended  that  approval 
of  the  project  will  result  In  a  proliferation  oi 
foreign  trade  zone  oil  refineries,  which  will 
destroy  the  Cll  Import  Control  Program  and 
thus,  weaken  United  States  seciulty. 

There  can  be  no  threat  to  United  States 
security  if  the  12.2%  formula  of  the  Oil 
Import  Proclamation  Is  maintained.  That  is 
what  we  propose.  It  is  not  our  desire  to 
weaken  the  Oil  Import  Control  Program 

Allocation  can  be  granted  to  Occidental 
without  breaching  the  12.2%  formula  and 
without  reducing  the  allocations  to  any  pres- 
ent recipient.  This  can  be  done  by  allocating 
a  portion  of  the  annual  increase  in  total  im- 
ports aUowable  under  the  12.2%  formula 
(over  the  past  two  years,  the  allowable  im- 
ports Into  Districts  I-IV  have  Increased  about 
100,000  barrels  dally) . 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  if  the 
Machlasport  project  is  approved,  other  ap- 
plicants for  a  foreign  trade  zone  wUl  also 
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demand  similar  approval.  We  believe  that 
each  application  should  be  acted  upon  on  its 
own  merits.  If  special  conditions  warrant  an 
increase  in  the  oil  Import  quota  from  that 
usually  permitted  a  new  refinery,  this,  too, 
should  be  conMdered  by  approprlat«  Govern- 
ment officials.  Because  Occidental  was  the 
first  to  agree  to  build  a  refinery  in  New 
England  and  to  apply  for  an  oil  import  quota 
for  use  in  a  foreign  trade  zone  to  be  estab- 
lished there,  after  other  oil  companies  had 
turned  down  the  opportunity,  the  cry  of 
unfair  competition  is  Indeed  a  strange  one. 
Occidental  has  never  taken  the  position  that 
other  areas  should  be  denied  a  foreign  trade 
zone  or  that  other  companies  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  build  refineries  wherever 
It  Is  legally  permissible. 

On  the  Issue  of  national  security,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  size  of  the  refinery, 
plus  Its  domestic  location,  will  give  U.S. 
armed  forces  an  added  measure  of  supply 
security  in  the  event  of  emergency.  The 
plant's  location  in  Maine  will  help  achieve 
another  strategic  goal — that  Is,  the  dispersal 
of  the  nation's  refining  capacity,  now  heavily 
concentrated  along  the  U.S.  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Defense  authorities  have  warned 
that  Just  two  nuclear  bombs,  one  on  Houston 
and  one  on  Baton  Rouge,  could  destroy  35% 
or  more  of  our  total  present  refinery  capacity. 

According  to  Defense  Def>artment  studies, 
Machiasport  is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  the 
United  Stat«6  that  would  remain  relatively 
free  of  radioactive  contamination  In  the 
event  of  a  full-scale  nuclear  attack  on  our 
East  Coast. 

The  refinery  would  also  provide  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  reserve  storage  capacity.  In 
an  emergency  situation  this  could  prove  of 
vital  strategic  value. 

Small  producers  and  refineries  will  not   be 
adversely  affected  by  Machiasport 

In  the  recent  brochure  pubUshed  by  Gulf 
Oil.  there  Is  a  statement  that  small  oil  pro- 
ducers and  refiners  would  be  hurt  most  by 
the  elimination  of  oil  import  controls.  In 
supporting  this  assumption.  Gulf  notes  that 
there  were  "27,084  sole  proprietorships; 
12.467  partnerships;  and  6,726  corporations 
engaged  in  crude  petroleum,  natural  gas. 
natural  gas  liquid  production  and  services." 
The  inference  in  Gulf's  pamphlet  is  that  all 
of  these  people  would  be  hurt  by  Machlas- 
port. What  Gulf  doesn't  say  Is  that  none  of 
these  proprietorships,  partnersliips  or  cor- 
porations qualify  for  oil  Import  quotas, 
which  go  only  to  petroleum  refiners.  Thus, 
whether  Occidental  or  some  other  oil  com- 
pany gets  a  given  oil  Import  quota  within 
the  system  makes  no  difference  whatsoever 
to  these  oil  and  gas  producers,  providing  the 
system  Itself  is  retained.  Occidental  has 
never  asked  that  the  system  be  changed,  nor 
does  It  have  to  be  If  this  application  is 
granted. 

The  Gulf  publication  also  notes  that  Im- 
p>ort  allocations  were  made  to  122  different 
refiners  In  the  last  half  of  1968.  and  that 
many  of  these  were  small  refiners.  Again,  the 
Inference  from  Gulf's  remarks  Is  that  the 
large  oil  companies  do  not  get  the  lion's 
share  of  the  oil  import  quota  rights.  In  fact, 
In  1969,  over  75%  of  all  oil  Import  quota 
rights  specifically  assigned  to  companies  were 
assigned  to  the  20  largest  oil  companies. 

Occidental  will  not  receive  an  unfair 
economic  advantage 

Gulf  Oil  has  contended  that  "one  of  the 
key  principles  of  the  present  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol System  Is  the  equitable  distribution  of 
quotas."  Gulf  then  contends  that  "It  is  not 
equitable"  for  Occidental  to  be  allowed  to 
Import  one-third  of  the  products  manufac- 
tured at  Machiasport  while  running  all  for- 
eign crude,  whne  "a  U.S.  refinery  of  com- 
parable size  is  permitted  to  import  only  6% 
of  his  runs." 

Gulf's  logic  sounds  plausible,  but  it  doesn't 
correspond  to  the  facts.  Actually,  the  average 


East  Coast  refiner  currently  imports  almost 
50% — not  5% — of  his  total  refinery  runs 
from  foreign  countries,  and  all  of  that  is  sold 
in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  there  are  a 
number  of  refineries  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islandk  that  operate  100%  on  foreign 
crude  oil  and  are  allowed  to  import  a  size- 
able portion  of  the  products  refined  into  the 
U.S.  customs  territory. 

Finally.  Occidental  intends  to  distribute 
Its  products  tlirough  Independent  terminal 
operators  who  now  depend  for  supplies  on 
the  same  oil  companies  against  whom  they 
must  compete.  Thus,  the  so-called  economic 
advantage  will  fiow  to  these  Independents 
who  are  now  placed  at  a  considerable  dlb- 
advantage  in  the  competitive  arena. 

CONSUMER  BENcrrrs 

The  truth  about  high  New  England  home 

heating  oil  prices 

As  part  of  a  co-ordinated  attack  on  the 
Machiasport  project  and  Occidental,  a  num- 
ber of  so-called  "studies"  have  been  Issued 
recently,  designed  to  "prove"  that  the  prices 
paid  by  New  Englanders  for  their  oil  pur- 
chases were  not  out  of  line  with  prices  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  One  such  "study" 
was  pubUshed  by  Gulf  OU,  another  was  con- 
tained In  a  letter  to  Maine's  Governor  Curtis 
from  the  National  Petroleum  Refiners  Asso- 
ciation and  a  third  was  Issued  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Producers  Association. 

All  of  these  studies  distort  the  figures  to 
support  the  preconceived  conclusion  they 
seek  to  prove.  All  lean  heavily  for  their 
Justification  on  tables  and  charts  dealing 
with  gasoline  prices.  Gasoline  prices,  of 
course,  have  never  been  a  matter  of  Issue 
In  New  England. 

New  England's  case  Is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  oil  companies  have  been  charging 
unnecessarily  high  prices  for  home  heating 
oil.  This  Is  a  sensitive  matter  for  New  Eng- 
land, because  It  uses  more  home  heating  oil 
than  any  other  oil  product.  In  fa-it.  New 
England  consumes  more  heating  oil  than 
gasoline;  throughout  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, of  course,  gasoline  is  by  far  the  prime 
sales  product. 

Many  of  the  studies  which  have  dealt  with 
home  heating  oil  prices  at  all  have  glossed 
over  the  facts  and  distorted  them  by  lumping 
heating  oil  prices  Into  5-year  "averages. "  In 
this  way.  no  one  examining  the  figures  can 
see  what  p»rice  trends  have  been  from  year  to 
year.  Par  more  serious  is  the  statistical  man- 
ner In  which  these  industry  studies  have 
loaded  the  dice  against  New  England.  Studies 
which  have  indicated  any  source  or  reference 
material  ususJly  quote  prices  published  lu 
Fuel  Oil  <fe  Oil  Heat  Magazine.  That  publica- 
tion normally  lists  prices  In  28  cities  around 
the  U.S.  In  making  their  case,  these  studies 
com.pared  the  prices  in  5  New  England  cities 
to  those  In  the  other  23  cities  listed  without 
reference  as  to  how  much  oU  was  consumed 
in  those  other  areas. 

The  critical  point  Is  that  7  of  the  latter 
cities,  and  the  states  In  which  they  are  lo- 
cated, together  account  for  only  3%  of  home 
heating  oil  consumed  In  the  U.S.  while  New 
England  consumes  22%.  Comparing  prices  in 
New  England  to  those  in  Jacksonville,  Flor- 
ida, or  Washington,  D.C..  Is,  therefore,  a 
meaningless  exercise. 

The  only  valid  way  to  analyze  the  price 
discrimination  suffered  by  New  England  is  to 
ccwnpare  New  England  price  data  with  data 
for  other  comparable  sales — that  is,  states 
and  areas  that  consume  large  volumes  of 
home  heating  oil.  In  this  regard,  the  follow- 
ing two  facts  are  significant: 

The  43  states  etist  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains (Districts  I-rv.  to  which  our  basic  OH 
Import  Control  Program  appUes,  use  more 
than  96%  of  all  the  home  heating  oil  con- 
sumed In  the  U.S. 

Within  Districts  I-IV,  93%  of  the  home 
heating  oil  is  used  in  only  20  states.  The 
other  23  states  combined  consume  only  7%. 

It  is  clear  from  these  facts  that  any  price 


analysis  of  New  England's  home  beating  oil 
prices  should  center  on  the  20  states  which 
use  the  oU.  New  England,  incidentally,  ac- 
counts for  6  of  these  20  states. 

An  analysis  of  price  trends  in  these  20 
states  shows,  beyond  doubt,  that  price  dls- 
crtmlnaUon  against  New  England  not  only 
exists,  but  Is  growing  worse  year  by  year.  We 
have  made  such  a  year-by-year  analysis, 
which  shows  the  following  trends: 

Retail  prices  for  home  heating  oil  In  New 
inland  are  higher  than  in  any  other  com- 
parable region.  In  1968,  New  England  paid 
57r  per  barrel— l.4f  per  gallon — above  the 
average  price  paid  In  other  comparable  reg- 
ions of  Districts  I-IV. 

New  England  retail  prices  for  home  heat- 
ing oil  have  risen  faster  over  the  last  five 
years  than  in  any  other  region  and  now  stand 
92<  per  barrel — more  than  2f  per  gallon — 
higher  than  In  1964.  This  price  rise  Is  A2t 
p>er  barrel  greater  than  the  average  nse  in 
the  other   14  large  consuming  states. 

Wholesale  prices  for  home  heating  oil, 
which  were  next-to-lowest  of  any  region  In 
1964,  are  now  highest  In  the  nation.  Alto- 
gether, wholesale  prices  have  risen  79^  per 
barrel — nearly  2('  per  gallon.  This  price  rise 
is  20c  per  barrel  greater  than  the  average 
rise  In  the  other  14  large  consuming  states. 

Nearly  aU  (86%)  of  the  retail  price  In- 
creases in  New  England  is  due  to  the  increase 
in  wholesale  prices,  paid  to  the  oil  companies, 
not  Increases  in  dealer  margins — as  Gulf  and 
others  have  claimed.  Of  the  2.19c  per  barrel 
retail  price  Increase  1.88>  per  barrel  Is  at- 
tributable to  an  Increase  In  wholesale  prices. 
Price  reductions  imil  be  passed  along  to 
consumers 

It  has  been  contended  that  our  promise 
to  reduce  prices  would  be  worth  far  less  to 
consumers  than  the  $22  million  we  claim. 
In  his  recent  speech  on  the  Senate  floor,  for 
example,  Senator  Long  asserted  that,  since 
New  England  prices  are  already  discounted 
on  the  average  of  5%,  our  10%  reduction 
"from  posted  prices  would  be  only  a  5''.  re- 
duction from  actual  prices.  "  A  close  reading 
of  our  commitments  In  this  regard  will  clear 
up  this  question  quickly.  We  have  specifically 
pledged  to  reduce  home  heating  oU  prices  at 
least  10%  below  the  prices  actually  paid  the 
previous  winter  season. 

In  other  words,  our  reduction  will  be  a  real 
one— -off  the  going  market  prices — not  off 
some  theoretical  posted  price.  A  10%  reduc- 
tion on  products  from  Machlasport  can  have 
a  major  antl-lnflatlonary  Impact — through 
savings  of  $18-20  million  per  year  in  home 
heating  oU  and  $4  million  per  year  in  gaso- 
line. If  prices  are  correspondingly  reduced  by 
other  suppliers,  the  savings  to  New  England 
could  reach  $50-60  million  annually. 
Occidental's  pricing  is  not  dependent  on 
Libyan  tax  levels 

It  has  been  charged  that  our  price  con- 
cessions are  somehow  dependent  upon  the 
position  of  the  Libyan  Government.  It  Is 
argued  that.  If  Libya  raises  taxes  or  royalties. 
Occidental  would  raise  its  price  to  consumers 
In  order  to  maintain  Its  profit  margin.  Our 
agreement  to  lower  prices  In  New  England 
has  no  such  condition  attached  to  It.  It  can- 
not and  will  not  affect  the  price  reduction 
pledges  we  have  made  In  our  application  for 
an  oil  Import  quota. 
Machiasport  will  help  avert  oil  shortages 

Gulf  Oil  has  stated  that  there  have  been 
"no  real  shortages"  of  home  heating  oU  in 
New  England  in  recent  winters.  Actually, 
there  were  severe  dislocations  and  perilously 
low  supplies  of  home  heating  oil  during  the 
winters  of  1966-1967  and  1967-1968.  The  sit- 
uation was  so  severe  that  even  some  large 
integrated  oil  companies  were  forced  to  bor- 
row supplies  on  an  emergency  basis  to  stay 
in  business.  The  petitions  and  decisions  of 
the  on  Import  Appeals  Board  In  1967  and 
1968  give  ample  evidence  of  the  threat  posed 
to   New  England  by  short  supplies.   Three 
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separate  Omes  ia  the  laat  two  years,  the  Oil 
Import  Appeals  *" 


I  board  haa  granted  emergency 
Import  quotas  to  Independent  terminal  op- 
erators because]  these  companies  could  not 
obtain  adequat^  supplies  from  their  tradi- 
tional suppliers. 

The  Machlasj^rt  refinery  would  provide 
large-scale  secufe  supplies  of  home  heating 
oil,  thus  prevehtlng  a  recurrence  of  the 
shortages  that  plagued  New  England  In  re- 
cent winters.  Nitedless  to  say.  such  a  large 
source  of  new  supplies  will  also  operate  to 
keep  prices  dowt»  In  the  future. 
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ports". It  is  true  that  the  encouragement  of 
exports  Is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Act.  but  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  law  anticipates,  and  the  operation  of  the 
existing  foreign  trade  zones  proves,  that  both 
exports  and  imports  results  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreign  trade  zones.  In  fact,  one 
whole  chapter  of  the  customs  regulations 
covering  foreign  trade  zones  deaU  exclusively 
with  customs  duties  on  merchandise  shipped 
from  foreign  trade  zones  into  the  United 
States. 

The  unanimous  rec6mmendatlons  by  the 
Hearings  Examiners  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  alternates,  the  Federal  officials  re- 
sponsible for  the  Implementation  of  the  For- 
eign Trade  Zones  Act.  Illustrate  Just  how 
spurious  Gulf's  arguments  are  In  this  re- 
gard. 

Machiasport  aids  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
A   number   of  opponents   to  Machiasport 
have  contended   that   the  proposed   refinery 
would  be  harmful  to  this  country's  balance 
of  payments.  Shell  Oil.  for  example,  argued 
in  a  letter  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board, 
that  Machiasport  would  result  in  a  negative 
Impact  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  of 
some  WO  million  annually.  Similarly    In  its 
recent    publication.    Gulf    Oil    stated    that 
Machiasport   would    be   "likely   to   have   an 
adverse  effect."  In  attempting  to  support  its 
position.  Gulf  cited  testimony  given  at  the 
Portland  Hearings  by  John  G.  Buckley,  an  oil 
consultant  who  has  worked  on  the  Machias- 
port project.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  Mr  Buck- 
ley's  testimony,   which   included   a   detailed 
analysU   of    the    product    flow,    proved    that 
Machiasport  would  have  a  favorable  Impact 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  of  some  $50 
million  annually. 

Gulf  Oil  also  states  that  the  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  resulting  from  Machias- 
port win  not  be  realized  because  It  Is 
".  .  .  largely  based  on  the  assumption  that 
naphtha  will  be  exported  "  Gulf  goes  on  to 
argue  that,  by  Occidental's  own  admission 
the  naphtha  would  be  ixsed  at  the  re- 
finery to  make  chemicals  for  Importation 
into  the  U.S.  market."  Consequently.  Gulf 
concludes,  these  chemical  Imports  •.  .  .  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments considerably  in  excess  of  the  benefi- 
cial effect  of  Occidental's  exports." 

It  Is  true  that  the  State  of  Maine  hopes 
that  the  availability  of  low-priced  naphtha 
In  the  Machiasport  foreign  trade  zone  will 
encourage  chemical  companies  to  set  up  op- 
erations there  to  manufacture  a  wide  variety 
of  chemical  products.  It  Is  not  true  that 
such  an  industrial  development  would  have 
an  adverse  Impact  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.  In  fact,  if  chemical  plants  ma- 
terialize at  Machiasport,  they  will  have  an 
additional  favorable  Impact  on  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  over  and  above  the  salutary 
effect  of  the  oil  refinery  operations. 

This  is  so  because  a  number  of  the  chemi- 
cal products  manufactured  from  naphtha 
cannot  be  shipped  into  the  United  States 
because  of  an  almost  prohibitive  tariff  rate. 
These  chemical  products  would  be  exported 
to  foreign  markets  and,  because  of  their 
high  value,  would  result  in  doUar  earnings 
far  in  excess  of  those  anUcipated  by  Occiden- 
tal for  the  export  of  Its  lower  price  raw 
naphtha.  If  all  the  naphtha  resulting  from 
the  refinery  is  utilized  to  make  chemicals, 
we  estimate  there  will  be  an  additional 
favorable  balance  of  payments  contribution 
of  some  $20  million  annually,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  total  contribution  from  the  project 
some  $70  million  annually. 

Some  of  the  chemicals  manufactured  of 
course,  could  and  would  be  sold  In  the  United 
Slates.  These  are  chemicals  which  are  cur- 
rently allowed  free  entry,  or  entry  at  low  tariff 
rates.  If  Occidental  engages  in  such  trade,  it 
will  not  be  seeking  special  consideration  of 
any  kind,  since  all  companies  will  be  able 
and,  indeed,  do  import  such  chemical  prod- 
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uota  from  a  wide  variety  of  foreign  sources 
In  studying  the  State  of  Maine's  applica- 
tion, the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Alternate*  undertook  a 
special  study  of  the  balance  of  payments  im- 
pact of  Machiasport.  In  announcing  a  unani- 
mous and  favorable  decision  on  Maine's  ap- 
pUcatlon,  the  Committee  of  Alternates  subse 
quently  stated  that.  If  there  was  to  be  anv 
balance  of  payments  effect  from  Machiasport 
It  would  be  favorable.  Certainly,  the  Us' 
Treasury  Department  is  the  more  competent 
authority  to  Judge  balance  of  payments  ques- 
tions. 

REGIONAL    AND    LOCAL    ISSITES 

Occidental  will  not  have,  nor  does  it  seek 
exclusive  rights  to  occupy  the  Machiasport 
trade  zone 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  Machiasport 
project  is  simply  a  device  to  give  Occidental 
exclusive  rights  to  build  a  refinery  in  the 
foreign  trade  zone  proposed  by  Maine.  This 
is  untrue.  As  the  Governor  of  Maine  stated 
at  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  Hearing  in 
Portland,  on  October  10.  1968.  the  proposed 
trade  zone  will,  as  required  by  law,  be  op. 
erated  as  a  public  utlUty.  Any  company  is  free 
to  apply  for  permission  to  operate  a  refinery 
or  any  other  type  of  business  within  the  zone 

Applications,  including  Occidental's  must 
be  Judged  on  their  merits  and  financial  vla- 
bUlty.  Contrlbutons.  in  the  form  of  price  re- 
ductions to  consumers,  or  other  benefits  to 
the  public  to  be  provided  by  each  applicant 
win.  of  course,  be  a  factor  in  reaching  a  de- 
cision. 

Occidental  is  the  only  applicant  which  has 
provided  Maine  with  detailed  financial  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  proposed  refinery  od- 
eration.  *^ 
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By  their  opposition,  the  oil  companies  are 
thwarting  the  construction  of  any  oil  re- 
finery in  New  England 

The  National  Petroleum  Refiners  Associa- 
tion and  Gulf  OU  have  both  stated  that  they 
do  not  object  to  a  refinery  In  New  England. 
But  they  insist  they  cannot  support  any 
project  unless  It  is  operated  imder  current 
Oil  Import  Regulations.  This  is  the  same  as 
saying  that  there  wlU  never  be  a  refinery 
in  New  England  since,  under  the  current 
rigid  rules  of  the  Oil  Import  Program.  It  Is 
uneconomic  to  buUd  such  a  refinery.  How- 
ever, the  Oil  Import  Control  Program  as 
instituted  by  President  Eisenhower  in  1959 
provides  for  certain  fiexibillty  in  special 
cases.  Occidental's  application  for  an  oil  im- 
port quota  properly  asserts  that  this  is  a 
sltuatton  that  Justifies  the  use  of  such 
flexibility. 

Because  foreign  oU  Imports  are  strictly 
controlled,  refiners  naturally  choose  to  build 
new  capacity  in  the  areas  that  are  close  to 
domestic  supplies  which  they  must  use.  This 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  moving  the  do- 
mestic crude  over  long  supply  routes  in  high 
cost  U.S.  flag  tankers.  This  economic  factor, 
in  turn,  explains  to  a  large  extent  why  East 
Coast  reflning  capacity  has  declined  by  al- 
most 200.000  barrels  daily,  while  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana  It  has  risen  by  almost  1,250.000 
barrels  dally  during  the  ten  year  period  in 
which  the  Oil  Import  Program  has  been  in 
existence. 

To  support  Its  claim  that  It  favors  reflning 
in  New  England,  Gulf  Oil  notes  that  ".  .  .  we 
had  agreed  to  a  processing  arrangement  with 
Commerce  Oil  Reflning  Corporation,  who 
made  an  attempt  to  buUd  a  refinery  at  James- 
town. Rhode  Island.  In  1956."  Gulf  went  on 
to  elaborate,  saying  "A  lawsuit  by  local  resi- 
dents against  construction  of  the  refinery 
resulted  in  a  decision  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  that  the  refinery  would  be  a  nuisance. 
Consequently,  the  plan  for  a  New  England 
refinery  was  abandoned." 

Gulf  seems  to  have  a  short  memory  of  the 
Commerce  Oil  refinery  venture.  What  ac- 
tually happened  is  that  the  U.S.  District  Court 
decision  cited  by  GiUf  was  reversed  by  the 


U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  litigation,  there  was  no  legal  impedi- 
ment to  building  the  proposed  refinery.  By 
that  time,  however,  the  U.S.  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol Program  had  been  promulgated  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  In  1969.  As  a  result.  Gulf  Oil 
notified  Commerce  Oil  that  it  could  no  longer 
go  ahead  with  Its  processing  arrangement 
since  It  had  to  use  Its  oil  import  quotas  to 
supply  its  own  affiliates.  Thus,  it  was  the  Oil 
Imp)ort  Program,  not  any  court  case,  that 
doomed  the  Commerce  Oil  venture  and  has 
prevented  any  new  refineries  from  being  built 
In  New  England  or  elsewhere  on  the  East 
Coast  since  that  time. 

Machiasport — Economic  stimulus  for  a 
depressed  area 

One  subject  the  opponents  to  Machiasport 
have  never  contested  is  the  fact  that  It  wlU 
bring  new  economic  life  to  a  seriously  de- 
pressed area — Washington  County,  Maine. 
But  this  Important  facet  of  the  project 
should  not  be  overlooked.  For  if  America  is 
ever  to  solve  the  pressing  problem  of  rural 
poverty,  imaginative  industrial  projects  like 
the  Machiasport  proposal  must  succeed.  In 
Maine,  the  Machiasport  proposal  offers  an 
end  to  the  vicious  cycle  of  economic  stagna- 
tion, unemployment  and  out-mlgration  of 
talented  youth  which  has  so  persistently 
plagued  the  area  in  recent  years. 

During  the  last  decade  unemployment  in 
Washington  County  has  been  triple  the  na- 
tional average.  Some  30%  of  the  families  in 
the  county  have  incomes  under  $3,000 
annually. 

During  both  the  construction  and  opera- 
tional phases,  the  projected  industrial  com- 
plex will  provide  literally  thousands  of  jobs. 
The  operation  force  for  the  refinery  alone 
will  be  close  to  the  350  mark.  In  addition, 
some  300  to  500  ancillary  Jobs  will  be  created. 
Many  additional  employment  opportunities 
will  be  provided  by  other  industries  attracted 
to  the  area. 
Machiasport  and  marine  arid  ocean  research 

The  opponents  to  Machiasport  have  paid 
scant  attention  to  yet  another  facet  of  the 
project;  the  creation  of  a  nonprofit  marine 
resources  foundation.  Yet.  this  aspect  of  the 
project  is  important  to  New  England,  which 
has  a  long  maritime  tradition,  and  cares 
deeply  about  its  lakes,  rivers  and  green  areas. 
What  Occidental  proposes  to  do  Is  contribute 
200  for  each  and  every  barrel  of  oil  import 
quota  It  receives.  On  the  basis  of  Its  quota 
application.  Occidental  has  committed  itself 
to  contribute  $7.3  million  annually  to  the 
foundation,  which  will  be  administered  by 
the  six  New  England  Governors.  These  funds 
will  be  used  at  the  complete  discretion  of 
the  Governors  to  do  such  things  as  acquire 
and  preserve  wet  lands  used  by  wildlife, 
engage  in  oceanographlc  and  marine  re- 
search, develop  agriculture  tind  to  clean  up 
New  England's  rivers  and  estuaries  which 
are  polluted,  while  keeping  forever  clean 
those  which  are  not. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Machiasport  has 
become  so  controversial.  Now  it  Is  viewed  as 
a  symbol  for  consumer  protection  not  only 
In  an  area  inhabited  by  11  million  people 
who  need  relief  from  unreasonably  high 
prices  for  heating  oil,  so  vital  to  their  cold 
climate,  but  also  in  every  oil  consuming 
state.  If  a  proposal  embodying  the  merits  of 
Machlasj)ort  cannot  succeed,  consumers  out- 
side New  England  may  well  find  themselves 
in  a  similar  prejudiced  position  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  over  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  citizens  of  New  England  may  well  be 
exposed  to  yet  another  cold  winter  of  high 
oil  heating  prices  and  possible  shortages  if 
they  are  forced  to  await  the  determination 
of  the  pending  governmental  review  of  the 
entire  Oil  Import  Control  Program.  Thus,  we 
are  heartened  by  the  recent  statement  of  the 
Secretary   of   Labor   George   P.   Shultz,   the 


Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  level  task  force, 
that  the  Machiasport  question  ".  .  .  falls  out- 
side the  scope  of  our  work."  We  were  en- 
couraged, too,  by  Secretary  Schultz'  observa- 
tion that  be  did  not  know  of  any  decision 
to  delay  a  ruling  on  the  controversial 
Machiasport,  Maine  refinery  proposal  until 
his  task  force  reports. 

Occidental  welcomes  the  assumption  of 
"full  responsibility"  by  President  Nixon  for 
this  country's  oil  policy.  We  stand  ready  to 
abide  by  his  Judgment  which  we  know  will 
be  in  the  national  Interest.  If  the  President 
concludes  that  the  Machiasport  project  can 
best  be  exp>edlted  for  the  welfare  of  the  New 
England  region  through  an  adjustment  in 
the  terms  of  Occidental's  application  for  an 
oil  impKJrt  quota,  then  we  are  willing  to 
compromise  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
region  and  the  nation. 

All  we  ask  Is  that  Machiasport  be  Judged 
on  its  merits;  once  it  is,  we  are  confident 
that  it  win  become  a  reality. 


ISRAEL  ANNIVERSARY  STATEMENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott)  in  endorsing  the  statement 
which  they  are  sponsoring  in  connection 
with  Israel's  21st  anniversary. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which 
I  would  like  to  further  clarify  my  own 
position  because  the  language  of  the 
statement  itself  is  not  altogether  clear. 

I  am  in  fundamental  agreement  on  the 
points  that  Israel  and  the  Arab  States 
should  deal  with  each  other  directly  and 
that  any  effort  by  outside  powers  to  im- 
pose a  settlement  will  not  work  and  must 
be  opposed.  However,  since  the  peace  of 
the  entire  world  may  be  involved  in  the 
Middle  East  crisis,  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
proper  and  useful  for  the  four  inter- 
ested powers  to  discuss  the  situation  and 
to  use  all  the  influence  they  have  to  assist 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  in  reaching  a  set- 
tlement. 

I,  therefore,  sign  the  statement  in  the 
conviction  that  it  is  not  intended  to  imply 
a  repudiation  of  the  four-power  confer- 
ence, but  is  intended  rather  as  a  call  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States  which  does  not  rule  out 
the  interested  assistance  of  the  big  four 
powers  or  the  United  Nations. 


THE  INEQUALITY  OF  WOMEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
every  age,  glorious  or  grotesque,  the  in- 
equality of  women  has  persisted.  That 
lethal  enemy  of  reason  and  decency — 
discrimination — has  been  visited  upon 
women  throughout  recorded  history.  No 
nationality,  no  religious  sect,  no  race, 
no  people  in  history  has  been  subjected 
to  the  oppressive  and  dehumanizing  dis- 
crimination that  has  been  visited  upon 
women.  At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
United  Nation  Charter,  women  were 
granted  political  rights  in  only  half  of 
the  sovereign  countries  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  disgrace  in  a  world  populated 
with  women  just  as  famous,  just  as  un- 
selfish just  as  able  as  many  men. 

We  in  America  have  seen  the  wisdom 
and  the  inherent  value  of  full  equality  of 
women  attested  to — by  women  as  jurists. 
Representatives,  Senators,  university 
presidents,  scientists,  and  ambassadors. 


In  American  the  constitutional  equality 
of  women  has  been  established — but  we 
have  not  lived  up  to  the  promise  of  that 
principle.  We  have  failed  to  ratify  the 
U.N.  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights 
of  Women.  Seemingly  ages  ago.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sent  this  treaty  to  the 
Senate,  asking  for  ratification.  We,  a  Na- 
tion which  has  disclaimed  and  disdained 
almost  the  last  vestige  of  discrimina- 
tion from  our  statutes,  have  again  re- 
mained internationally  mute  on  one  of 
the  vital  issues  of  the  day.  Can  we  not 
look  beyond  small  pursuits  and  affirm 
our  principles  by  ratifying  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Political  Rights  of  Women? 


REST  AND  RECREATION  IN  HA- 
WAII FOR  SERVICEMEN  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  1962. 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  State  initiated  a 
program  of  rest  and  recreation  for  our 
servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

In  1966.  Hawaii  was  designated  as  one 
of  10  rest  and  recuperation  areas  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific.  Since  the  initiation  of 
the  program  in  Hawaii,  thousands  of 
servicemen  have  enjoyed  a  6-day  respite 
from  the  combat  zone  on  American  soil. 

I  know  that  Senators  will  be  happy 
to  learn  that  3  years  later — April  3.  1969, 
to  be  exact — Hawaii  unrolled  its  red  car- 
pet to  welcome  with  a  warm  aloha  four 
special  servicemen,  one  from  each  branch 
of  the  service,  who  collectively  represent 
the  millionth  serviceman  to  enjoy  rest 
and  recreation  leave. 

The  four  men  were  Army  S.  Sgt.  L. 
Roger  Hudson,  of  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.; 
Navy  GM3c.  Thomas  A.  Bruemer,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Air  Force  Sgt.  Joseph  O.  Dur- 
rance,  of  Lake  City,  Fla.;  and  Marine 
Sgt.  Richard  L.  Jaramillo,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

These  four  men  winged  their  way  from 
Vietnam  to  Hawaii  for  a  special  rest  and 
recreation  union  with  their  wives.  Be- 
sides enjoying  a  specially  planned  vaca- 
tion compliments  of  Hawaii's  tourist  in- 
dustry, they  appeared  before  the  Hawaii 
State  Legislature,  visited  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  John  A. 
Burns,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu.  Frank  F.  Fasi,  and 
dined  with  Senate  President  David  C. 
McClung  and  House  Speaker  Tadao 
Beppu. 

The  happy  faces  of  these  four  men  and 
their  wives  represented  the  thousands  of 
happy  servicemen  on  rest  and  recreation 
leave  from  Vietnam  who  have  been  re- 
united with  their  wives  and  sweethearts 
in  Hawaii.  Their  happy  faces  testify  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  designating  Hawaii  as  a  rest  and 
recuperation  area  for  our  servicemen  in 
Vietnam. 


CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  of  considerable  interest  entitled 
"Silent  Death,"  written  by  Seymour 
Hersh,  was  published  In  this  month's 
issue  of  the  Progressive. 

The  subject  is  chemical  and  biological 
warfare,  a  matter  recently  brought  to 
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our  attention  by  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Nklsoh ) . 

The  article  points  out : 

America's  be»vy  investment  In  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  (CBW)  traditionally 
iB  a  Uboo  fubjeot  In  Waablngton. 


April  29,  1969 


I  think  it  Is :  rather  appropriate  that 
Senator  Nelsou  asked  Congress  to  take 
a  serious  look  at  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's actlvltieB  in  tills  matter.  Indeed. 
Congress  has  been  all  too  silent  In  this 
regard.  We  cafi  111  afford  to  give  the 
military  a  free  rein  on  something  so  im- 
portant. 

With  the  us^  of  chemicals  In  Viet- 
nam, it  is  all  tlie  more  crucial  that  the 
legality  and  morality  of  CBW  be  ex- 
posed to  public  discussion.  The  result  has 
been  another  instance  of  skyrocketing 
expense  without  Congress  or  the  Nation 
having  taken  the  opportunity  for  debate 
and  deliberation. 

Mr.  Hersh  noted  that  Congress  has 
failed  to  touch  dn  several  basic  questions 
pertaining  to  pur  Governments  CBW 
policy.  JSpeclflcally,  he  asked: 

Why  trthere  a  peed  for  the  heavy  security 
blanketing  CBV?  afforts.  security  so  stringent 
that  even  Congress  has  not  been  told  pub- 
licly since  1963  How  much  money  Is  being 
spent  In  this  ar^a?  Even  the  recent  dls- 
cloeure  of  $350  opinion  a  year  was  off  the 
record,  but  could;  be  confirmed  by  a  recent 
Library  of  Congress  Study. 

Why  will  only  »175.000  be  spent  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  [Disarmament  Agency  this 
year  to  study  the!  basic  disarmament  prob- 
lems connected  irtth  treaty  enforcement, 
with  no  Immedla^  Increase  in  spending  an- 
ticipated by  ACDA  officials,  while  vast  sums 
are  pKJured  into  CBW? 

Why  has  the  United  States  not  ratified  the 
1925  Geneva  Prot^ol  outlawing  the  use  of 
lethal  chemical  aii(d  biological  weapons?  The 
Soviet  tJnlon,  Coqimunlst  China,  and  even 
Cuba  have  agreed  \o  the  Protocol,  along  with 
more  than  sixty  o^her  nations. 

Is  the  heavy  spending  on  CBW  Justified? 
How  serious  is  thi  Soviet  threat,  details  of 
which  have  never  been  made  public  by  the 
military?  The  clalin  of  a  Soviet  threat  has 
not  moved  U.S.  c^clals  to  take  any  sig- 
nificant steps  toward  civil  defense  against 
a  CBW  attack.  THere  are  about  20.000  gas 
masks  stored  throughout  the  nation  for 
clviUan  use,  one  i^r  every  lO.ooo  residents. 
Where  are  the  (JEW  agents  being  stored 
and  tested  overseasp  The  Army  Is  known  un- 
officially to  be  fltfd-tesUng  its  agents  In 
Panama,  Hawaii,  ^nd  Greenland,  and  also 
sponsors  CBW  resabrch  In  Japan,  Malaysia, 
and  Germany.  It  also  supplies  nerve  agents 
in  quanuty  to  Its  ^fATO  alUes.  Chemical  de- 
foUaUon  agents  ar^  field-tested  In  Thailand 
before  use  In  South  [Vietnam. 

Mr.  Hersh  wen*  on  to  emphasize  some 
important  questions  raised  by  Senator 
NK.SON.  I  wish  ito  commend  my  col- 
league for  his  eflfajrts  in  impressing  these 
quesUons  upon  ui  Some  of  them  are: 

What  are  the  ofliclal  poUcies  for  the  use 
of  CB  weapons  In  the  event  that  they  are 
used  first  by  a  foreign  aggressor  against  lis? 
Who  makes  the  de<?lslon  to  deploy  anthrax 
the  plague,  or  a  lethal  nerve  gas?  What 
are  the  ground  rulesP  What  have  they  been  In 
the  case  of  Vletnamp  What  are  the  deterrent 
factors  in  a  program  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal preparedness?  Bow  do  we  militarily  de- 
fend against  a  CB  atttack?  If  the  purpose  of 
our  preparedness  is  to  prevent  surprise,  what 
specific  steps  have  been  taken  to  detect  a 
surprise'' 


I   ask    unanimoUs 
Hersh 's  article  be 


consent   that   Mr. 
1  )rinted  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SiLzm-  Dkath 
(By  Seymour  Hersh) 
(Not*. — Seymour  M.  Hersh.  currently 
Washington  correspondent  for  The  National 
Catholic  Reporter,  la  the  author  of  'Chemi- 
cal and  Biological  Warfare:  America's  Hid- 
den Arsenal,"  published  in  hardcover  by 
Bobbs-Merrlll  In  1968.  It  will  be  available  in 
paperback  In  June  from  Doubleday  Anchor 
Books.  Mr.  Hersh  has  covered  the  Pentagon 
for  the  Associated  Press  and  has  worked  for 
Umted  Press  International.  He  was  press  sec- 
retary for  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  In  the 
1968  Presidential  campaign,  and  his  articles 
have  appeared  in  The  New  York  Review  of 
BocJks,  The  New  Republic,  and  War/Peace 
Report.) 

America's    heavy    investment   in    chemical 
and  biological  warfare  (CBW)  traditionally  is 
a  taboo  subject  In  Washington.  CBW  Is  not 
mentioned  In  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  on  the  nation's  mili- 
tary posture,  and  all  important  references  to 
it  are   censored  out  of  Congressional   testi- 
mony. In  the  late  1950'8  the  generals  of  the 
Army  Chemical  Corps  decided  to  make  a  pub- 
lic plea  for  more  understanding,  plus  more 
money,  and  turned  to  a  public  relations  firm 
for   guidance.   "Operation   Blue   Skies"   thus 
emerged,   complete   with    heavily    publicized 
promises  of    "war   without  death"   and   dire 
warnings  about  the  Soviet  Union's  preemi- 
nence in  all  things  chemical  and  biological. 
The  effort  produced  more  money,  but  with 
It   the    beginnings    of    a    protest    movement 
against   the  development  of   CBW   weapons. 
The  Army  went  underground  again  and  prob- 
ably would  have  remained  there,  but  the  use 
of  gases  and  chemicals  in  Vietnam  and  In  the 
ghettos  and  campuses  of  America  has  ended 
the  dreams  of  obscurity  for  the  CBW  gen- 
erals. CBW  has  been  under  increasing  assault 
from  a  public  rapidly  becoming  more  aware 
of   the  Frankenstein   monster   in   its   midst 
Recent  network  television  shows,  at  least  two 
books,  and  many  more  magazine  and  news- 
paper stories  have  pointed  out  some  of  the 
obvious  pitfalU  of  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars where  It  Is  not  only  not  needed,  but  Is 
highly  dangerous. 

Precisely  how  much  Is  being  spent  each 
year  on  CBW  Is  a  military  secret.  Recently 
the  Pentagon  gave  a  group  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  a  classified  briefing  on  CBW 
and  admitted  it  was  spending  about  »350 
million  annually,  for  more  than  the  Federal 
Government  spent  last  year  to  subsidize  all 
forms  Of  cancer  research.  But  even  this 
amount,  high  as  it  might  appear  to  most 
citizens,  seems  inaccurate.  In  1963,  the  last 
year  in  which  the  cost  of  CBW  was  provided 
to  Congress  on  an  unrestricted  basU.  the 
Government  was  spending  nearly  »3(X)  mll- 
Uon.  Since  then  costs  have  soared  for  the 
tear  gases  and  anti-crop  chemicals  used  In 
South  Vietnam.  Expenditures  at  the  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  Maryland,  the  military's  main 
chemical  purchasing  center,  were  more  than 
$420  million  In  fiscal  year  1969,  according  to 
a  McGraw-Hill  Investment  newsletter,  and 
that  base  U  only  one  of  five  major  CBW 
facilities  In  the  nation. 

In  the  arsenals  of  the  Pentagon  (and  in  at 
least  thirteen  other  nations)  are  chemical 
poisons— nerve  agents  such  as  the  recently 
widely  publicized  GB— so  toxic  that  one 
fiftieth  of  a  drop,  about  one  mlllgram  can 
be  lethal  In  minutes;  it  was  a  nerve  gas  that 
was  responsible  for  the  death  of  6.400  sheep 
on  a  Utah  ranch  in  March,  1968.  after  an 
errant  test  near  the  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds,  a  CBW  research  base. 

Biological  agents  are  potentially  even  more 
deadly:  In  1960  the  head  of  the  Army  Chem- 
ical Corps  told  Congress  than  ten  aircraft 
each  carrying  10.000  pounds  of  a  dry  disease 
agent  such  as  plague  or  anthrax,  could  kill  or 


seriously  disable  as  many  as  thirty  per  cent 
of  America's  population — about  sixty  million 
people. 

Congress  and  the  nation  were  aroused  re- 
cently when  It  was  revealed  that  the  Army 
was  regularly  shipping  300-gallon  containers 
of  the  deadly  GB  and  similar  lethal  agents 
around  the  country  by  rail,  a  grave  hazard  in 
the  event  of  an  accident. 

It  is  relatively  as  easy  for  CBW  scientists 
to  produce  10.000  pounds  of  a  disease  agent 
as  it  Is  for  pharmaceuUcal  houses  to  produce 
a  similar  amount  of  vaccines  and  antibiotics 
Gas  and  germs  can  be  delivered  in  combat 
situations  by  hand  grenades,  airplane  spray 
tanks,  bombs,  shells,  rockets,  and  missiles. 
Since  the  early  I960's  when  CBW  spend- 
ing trebled  within  a  few  years,  the  aerospace 
Industry  has  been  Increasingly  involved  in 
CBW  research.  Along  with  it  has  come  a  reli- 
ance on  sophisticated  computer  techniques 
and  equipment  In  meteorology,  blomathe- 
maUcs,  aerobiology,  and  other  necessary 
disciplines. 

The  heavy  use  of  defoliants  and  herbicides 
m  Vietnam  (some  $100  million  worth  last 
year)  has  been  increasingly  questioned  by 
scientUts  concerned  about  the  long-run  eco- 
logical dangers.  There  also  is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  "riot  control"  gases  used  In 
Vietnam  can  be  lethal  to  the  weak,  sick,  and 
undernourished  civilians  exposed  to  them. 
One  of  the  so-called  "non-lethal"  gases  now 
In  wide  use  in  Vietnam  is  Adamiste.  an 
arsenic-laden  chemical  that  will  kill  upon 
ten  minutes'  exposure  to  concentrations  of 
one  ten-thousandth  ounce  per  quart  of  air. 
One  of  the  anti-crop  chemicals  also  in  wide 
use  is  Cacodylic  acid,  which  Is  fifty-four  per 
cent  arsenic,  enough  to  make  systemic  ar- 
senical poisoning  a  lethal  threat  to  civilians 
living  near  sprayed  areas. 

In  the  past  few  years  criticism  of  the  CBW 
program  has  become  Increasingly  led  by 
scholars.  The  Army's  main  biological  research 
center  at  Fort  Detrlck,  Maryland,  which  has 
held  many  pseudo-scientific  academic  con- 
ferences in  subject  areas  close  to  its  needs- 
such  as  defoliation  and  genetics — suddenly 
found  Itself  picketed  by  a  small  group  of 
biologists  and  microbiologists  at  Its  session 
in  April.  1968.  The  fact  that  at  least  sixty 
colleges  and  universities  are  currently  In- 
volved in  CBW  research  has  also  spawned 
scores  of  protests,  with  more  to  come. 

But  the  experience  of  waging  an  unpopular 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  for  the  past  nine  years 
has  taught  the  military's  public  relations 
representatives  some  lessons.  Instead  of 
ducking  the  blows,  the  Pentagon  apparently 
has  decided  to  counter  the  criticism  of  CBW 
with  demonstrations  of  its  concern  with 
public  reaction,  and  more  openness  about 
America's  CBW  efforts. 

Thus,  after  a  group  of  scientists  complained 
last  summer  that  something  like  100  billion 
lethal  doses  of  nerve  gas  were  stored  above 
ground  on  a  CBW  base  near  Denver,  the 
Army  announced  it  was  going  to  move  the 
gas.  Most,  but  not  all.  of  the  gas  was  shipped 
to  Utah.  Enough  remains  stacked  In  steel 
storage  tanks  less  than  two  miles  from  the 
runways  of  nearby  Stapleton  Air  Field,  Den- 
ver's main  airport,  to  provide  death  for 
everyone  In  Denver  and  the  vicinity,  given 
the  proper  wind  and  weather  conditions. 
Along  with  such  moves,  the  Pentagon  has 
embarked  on  a  new  program  of  carefully 
arranged  disclosures  to  curb  protests.  "We're 
In  the  process  of  changing  the  public's 
mind."  a  Pentagon  official  recently  told  me. 
"We're  trying  to  acculturate  the  public  to 
deal  with  reality— this  Is  the  Government's 
responsibility." 

Last  fall,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  an  Air 
Force  Captain,  representing  the  Defense  Ete- 
partment's  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  open  the 
doors  for  a  CBS  television  unit  headed  by 
veteran  correspondent  Mike  Wallace,  to  three 
highly  secured  military  installations  devoted 
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to  chemical  and  biological  warfare  research 
and  testing.  Once  inside,  the  television  crew 
was  allowed  to  film  employes  at  work  and  In- 
terview a  number  of  key  personnel. 

The  network  had  been  trying  for  years  to 
film  a  news  report  on  CBW:  Just  twelve 
months  earlier  the  Pentagon  had  refused  a 
similar  request.  CBS.  however,  paid  a  high 
price  for  the  Pentagon's  cooperation,  a  price 
It  did  not  reveal  to  the  estimated  ten  mllUon 
persons  who  watched  the  report  (shown  In 
separate  segments  October  8  and  October  23 
on  Sixty  Minutes,  a  one-hour  news  show 
which  the  network  describes  as  a  "magazine 
of  the  air" ) .  A  few  weeks  before  the  first 
broadcast,  more  than,  fifty  Government  offi- 
cials, representing  twelve  agencies,  were  given 
an  advance  screening  of  the  completed  shows 
in  a  Pentagon  studio.  The  officials  suggested 
some  factual  changes,  which  were  made,  and 
offered  other  objections  to  the  editorial  con- 
tent— not  all  of  which  were  entertained  by 
the  network.  In  return  for  its  courtesy,  the 
network  was  permitted  to  televise  previously 
unavailable  films. 

At  the  outset  of  the  two-part  series,  Wal- 
lace told  viewers  that  "the  Government  un- 
dertook a  major  policy  change  in  granting 
our  request  to  show  what  these  weapons  oan 
and  cannot  do.  .  .  .  This  change  of  policy  In- 
dicates an  effort  by  the  Pentagon  to  dispel 
the  public  horror  that  surrounds  these  weap- 
ons." One  civilian  In  the  Pentagon  told  me 
why  CBS  was  jjermltted  to  get  the  rare  film 
of  biological  facilities:  "Our  goal  is  to  bring 
CBW  Into  the  sphere  of  rational  discussion — 
sort  of  delousing  it.  or  debugging  it.  like 
kids  learning  there  aren't  any  ghosts."  The 
official  said  he  was  delighted  with  the  fact 
that  the  public  responded  only  feebly  to  the 
show — fewer  than  a  dozen  letters,  he  said, 
were  received,  most  of  them  asking  for  more 
information. 

Shown  for  the  first  time  by  CBS  on  tele- 
vision (or  anywhere  else  In  public,  for  that 
matter)  were  some  films  apparently  made  at 
the  Army's  main  biological  production  lab- 
oratories at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  where  a 
ten-story.  $90  million  laboratory  was  built 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  footage,  supplied  by 
the  Pentagon,  showed  the  facilities  America 
has  created  for  the  massive  production  of 
diseases  such  as  anthrax,  plague,  and  tula- 
remia, all  top  potential  biological  warfare 
agents.  Large  concentrations  of  frozen  germs 
were  shown  rolling  off  an  assembly  line  de- 
vice— apparently  a  huge,  sophisticated  fer- 
mentation machine.  Neither  the  base,  or  the 
equipment,  was  Identified,  although  such  fa- 
cilities are  known  to  exist  at  the  Pine  Bluff 
Arsenal. 

Scenes  also  were  shown  of  the  research 
facilities  at  Fort  Detrlck.  As  the  screen 
depicted  scientists  determined  to  find  and 
produce  better  killers  than  are  available  In 
nature,  television  viewers  were  told  how  easy 
it  is  to  produce  hundreds  of  gallons  of  an 
Infectious  organism  within  a  few  hours.  Yet 
It  Is  what  commentator  Mike  Wallace  did  not 
say  that  Is  truly  alarming,  although  the  aver- 
age viewer  could  not  have  known  how  much 
information  was  not  supplied  him.  Wallace 
did  not  report  that  there  are  at  least  251 
cold-storage  earth-covered  vaults,  known  as 
igloos,  on  the  Pine  Bluff  facility,  many  of 
them  used  to  store  biological  warfare  agents. 
The  CBS  programs  did  not  tell  of  the 
sophisticated  weapons  assembly  lines  at  the 
Arsenal,  capable  of  filling  hundreds  of  750- 
pound  bombs  within  hours  with  diseases 
considered  to  be  worldwide  scourges,  nor  of 
the  detailed  military  procedures  and  plans 
for  the  distribution  of  these  weapons  to  Army 
and  allied  units  around  the  world.  CBS  did 
not  mention  the  more  than  3.3(X)  accidents, 
half  of  them  in  laboratories.  In  an  eight-year 
period  at  Fort  Detrlck.  involving  the  Infection 
of  more  than  500  men  and  three  deaths — 
two  from  anthrax. 

Many  of  the  questions  left  unanswered  by 
CBS  were  answered  by  the  National  Broad- 


casting Company  when  that  network  broad- 
cast its  special  report  on  CBW  February  4  on 
First  Tuesday,  NBC's  response  to  CBS'  Sixty 
Minutes.  NBC  correspondent  Tom  Pettlt  care- 
fully told  viewers  that  the  show  had  not  been 
prepared  in  consultation  with  the  Pentagon, 
and  millions  of  viewers  were  left  stunned  by 
scenes  of  laboratory  experiments  involving 
rabbits  and  mice,  and  views  of  the  Utah  sheep 
being  bulldozed,  dead,  into  huge  pits. 

Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  NBC's  find- 
ing that  a  Smithsonian  Institute  project  was 
being  used  by  Fort  Detrlck  to  locate  a  proper 
site  for  a  biological  warfare  test;  viewers  were 
casually  told  that  tularemia  "once  was  rou- 
tinely suggested  for  use  In  Vietnam.  The 
suggestion  was  turned  down."  After  this 
scary  development  of  CBW.  NBC  concluded 
the  hour-long  show  by  saying  that  the 
"United  States  today  does  not  have  germ 
weapons  ready  to  go  at  the  push  of  a  button 
I  a  patent  He].  We  know  how  to  build  them; 
we  have  tested  the  stuff,  but  so  far  at  least 
there  has  been  no  order  to  go  into  mass 
production.  And  until  there  is  an  order,  the 
U.S.  biological  capability  will  remain  only  a 
paper  tiger.  Of  course  we  don't  know  about 
Russia  and  Red  China."  It  was  a  cop-out. 
The  United  States  suddenly  emerged  from 
the  hour  of  squalor  as  Mr.  Clean,  threatened 
by  the  Commies  once  again. 

Because  of  the  muddled  direction,  the 
show's  most  telling  point  was  nearly  wasted. 
NBC  reported  that  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
had  received  more  than  $2.6  million  over  six 
years  to  Investigate  the  migratory  pattern 
of  birds  on  one-mlle-square  Baker  Island, 
an  obscure  uninhabited  Island  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  1,700  n.lles  southwest  of 
Honolulu.  Former  Senator  Joseph  S.  (Hark 
of  Pennsylvania  told  NBC  that,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  "under  the  screen  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  in  a  blrd-bandlng  project,  they 
were  looking  for  a  relatively  safe  place  to 
conduct  chemical  and  blcloglcal  warfare 
testing  ...  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
they  are  now  on  their  way  to  do  some  testing 
there." 

The  NBC  charge  that  the  Smithsonian 
project  was  being  used  as  a  coverup  for  tests 
was  incorrect  and  misleading;  the  Army  does 
not  need  the  Smithsonian  to  travel  to  an 
Island  and  release  germs — all  It  wanto  to 
know  Is  where  to  go. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  a  major  large- 
scale  test  of  a  virulent  and  lethal  biological 
agent  has  ever  been  conducted  by  the  mili- 
tary, although  many  small  laboratory  and 
simulated  tests  are  constantly  under  way. 
But  one  rare  Insight  Into  the  thinking  of  the 
managers  of  CBW  was  given  In  an  unusu- 
ally candid  interview  that  Archie  Penney, 
head  of  Canada's  CBW  efforts,  gave  to  the 
Mcmtrealer  Magazine  in  September.  1967. 
Asked  if  there  is  a  point  at  which  a  simulated 
test  cannot  give  proper  results  and  a  live 
agent  must  be  used.  Penney  replied: 

"You  sound  like  the  scientists  who  are 
working  on  the  Job.  This  is  exactly  their 
problem.  There  comes  a  time  when  you  say, 
'Look,  it's  no  good  playing  with  a  model  rail- 
road. We  have  to  use  the  whole  railroad.' 
You've  hit  on  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive 
problem.  There  are  very  few  aresis  in  the 
world  in  which  you  can  do  It." 

Congressional  hearlngis  on  the  CBW  pro- 
gram are  held  every  year,  but  by  a  sympa- 
thetic subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  The  hearings  are  ustially 
chaired  by  Representative  Robert  L.  F.  Slkes. 
Florida  Democrat,  a  former  Major  General 
In  the  Army  Chemical  Corps.  The  hearings, 
which  are  heavily  censored  and  attract  little 
press  coverage,  never  touch  on  these  ques- 
tions: 

Why  Is  there  a  need  for  the  heavy  security 
blanketing  CBW  efforts,  security  so  stringent 
that  even  Congress  has  not  been  told  pub- 
licly since  1963  how  much  money  Is  being 
spent  In  this  area?  Even  the  recent  disclosure 
of  $350  million  a  year  was  off  the  record,  but 


could  be  confirmed  by  a  recent  Library  of 
Congress  Study. 

Why  will  only  $176,000  be  spent  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  this 
year  to  study  the  basic  disarmament  prob- 
lems connected  with  treaty  enforcement, 
with  no  immediate  increase  in  spending  an- 
ticipated by  ACDA  officials,  while  vast  sums 
are  poured  into  CBW? 

Why  has  the  United  States  not  ratified  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  outlawing  the  use  ol 
lethal  chemical  and  biological  weapons?  The 
Soviet  Union.  Communist  China,  and  even 
Cuba  have  agreed  to  the  Protocol,  along  with 
more  than  sixty  other  nations. 

Is  the  heavy  spending  on  CBW  Justified? 
How  serious  Is  the  Soviet  threat,  details  of 
which  have  never  been  made  public  by  the 
military?  The  claim  of  a  Soviet  threat  has 
not  moved  US  officials  to  take  any  signifi- 
cant steps  toward  civil  defense  against  a 
CBW  attack.  There  are  about  20,000  gas 
masks  stored  throughout  the  nation  for  ci- 
vilian use.  one  for  every  10,000  residents. 

Where  are  the  CBW  agents  being  stored 
and  tested  overseas?  The  Army  Is  known  un- 
officially to  l>e  field-testing  its  agents  in 
Panama,  Hawaii,  and  Greenland,  and  also 
sponsors  CBW  research  in  Japan.  Malaysia, 
and  Germany.  It  also  supplies  nerve  agents 
in  quantity  to  its  NATO  allies.  Chemical 
defoliation  agents  are  field- tested  in  Thai- 
land before  use  In  South  Vietnam. 

How  the  nation's  CBW  programs  might 
develop  under  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  is  uncert.iln. 
Laird's  6p>eclfic  views  on  CBW  are  not  known. 
Mr.  Nixon  told  a  Cambridge.  Massachusetts, 
rally  during  his  1960  campaign  against  John 
P.  Kennedy  that  he  was  all  for  continued 
research,  but  his  current  views  have  not 
been  made  public. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  approach  to 
CBW  could  not  be  much  worse,  however, 
than  that  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 
While  doing  research  for  a  book  on  CBW  in 
1967,  I  had  a  score  of  interviews  with  past 
and  present  Pentagon  and  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administration  officials.  They  pro- 
duced little  evidence  that  there  had  been 
any  serious  thinking  about  the  strategic, 
political,  or  moral  Implications  of  CBW  in 
the  Defense  Department  or  anywhere  else. 
When  asked  why  CBW  disarmament  studies 
were  not  being  emphasized,  one  White  House 
official  told  me:  "There's  Just  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  more  impwrtant  things.  CBW  Is  far 
down  the  list  of  criticality." 

Yet  William  C.  Foster,  then  director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  told 
a  Hotise  Appropriations  Subcommittee  at 
about  the  same  time  that  CBW  would  pose 
the  next  major  threat  to  world  peace  after  a 
full  nuclear  agreement  was  reached. 

In  Its  television  series,  the  best  Justifica- 
tion CBS  could  find  for  the  vast  U.S.  CBW 
effort  came  from  Albert  Hayward,  a  relatively 
low-level  Pentagon  research  and  development 
manager  for  CBW.  "If  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  are  used  against  a  nation,"  Hayward 
said  in  an  Interview  filmed  at  the  Pentagon, 
"and  Its  only  option  Is  to  accept  defeat,  or 
to  respond  with  nuclear  weapons,  then.  In 
fact,  another  nation  has  the  ability  to  force 
you  Into  initiating  nuclear  war.  I  think  this 
Is  another  reason  for  having  our  chemical 
and  biological  capability  so  that  we  are  not 
faced  with  a  choice  of  fighting  a  chemical- 
equipped  enemy  with  conventional  weapons 
or  escalating  to  nuclear  war." 

This  sort  of  reasoning,  left  unchallenged 
and  unpursued  on  the  television  shows. 
Ignores  the  fact  that  CBW  agents  only  in- 
crease the  number  of  weapons  systems  and 
possibilities  available  for  war.  Any  nation  that 
now  dares  to  attack  America  with  a  chemical 
or  biological  agent  risks  retaliation  with  nu- 
clear weapons  and  Instant  removal  to  the 
Stone  Age;  the  deterrence  is  far  greater  now 
than  if  America  was  prepared  to  respond  to 
a  gas  attack  with  more  gas. 
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joncem  for  this  eventuality. 
1^  to  Congress.  Senator  Gaylord 
rpcent   Senate    speech,    raised 
questions     regarding     CBW. 
Among  them  wtere: 

"What  are  thp  official  policies  for  the  use 
of  CB  weapons;  in  the  event  that  they  are 
used  first  by  a  foreign  aggressor  against  us? 
Who  makes  the^  decision  to  deploy  anthrax, 
the  plague,  or  ^  lethal  nerve  gas?  What  are 
the  ground  rul^?  What  have  they  been  In 
the  case  of  Vietnam?  What  are  the  deterrent 
factors  In  a  pro-am  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal preparedness?  How  do  we  militarily  de- 
fend against  a  (JB  attack?  If  the  purpose  of 
our  preparednes4  is  to  prevent  surprise,  what 
specific  steps  hive  been  taken  to  detect  a 
surprise?" 

Staff  members  of  Senator  J.  William  Pul- 
brlghfs  Foreign i  Relations  Committee  have 
been  Investigating  CBW  in  preparation  for 
hearings  sometliiie  this  year,  but  as  of  this 
writing  no  final  decision  has  been  made,  nor 
Is  the  world  walling  for  U.S.  action. 

Last  Decembei-  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Natloia  approved  a  resolution  ask- 
ing Secretary  G*ieral  U  Thant  to  prepare  a 
full-scale  report  bn  the  effects  of  possible  use 
of  CBW  weaponfe.  The  resolution  calls  for 
Broad  imernatlotal  cooperation  In  the  prep- 
aratlomjf  the  report:  wide  public  distribu- 
tion of  the  conciuslons,  to  be  presented  by 
July  1,  1969.  If  Possible:  and  observance  by 
all  states  of  thel  1925  Geneva  Protocol  pro- 
hibiting the  use  pi  poisonous  gases  and  bac- 
teriological warfare.  The  United  States  has 
agreed  to  participate  In  the  study. 

Last  August  tHe  British  government  pro- 
posed reconvening  the  1925  Geneva  meeting 
to  work  out  a  supplementary  agreement  call- 
ing for  a  ban  on/  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  blologlca;  warfare  agents.  The  British 
proposal  would  ;all  upon  each  nation  to 
destroy  its  stocks  of  such  agents  and  equip- 
ment intended  foi'  their  production.  The  pro- 
posal, on  the  otier  hand,  would  not  deal 
similarly  with  ct  em  leal  agents,  because  of 
their  use  In  the  jast  and  the  belief  by  some 
countries  that  th>y  are  necessary  for  future 
use. 

Gas  warfare  already  has  broken  out  In  at 
least  two  counties  within  the  past  six 
years — South  Vlejtnam  and  Yemen.  Many 
Administration  oiJclals.  particularly  in  the 
State  Departmeni ,  are  dubious  about  the 
legality  of  the  U.3.  use  of  riot  control  and 
harassing  agents  I  n  Vietnam. 

The  chance  of  a  serious  accident  Involving 
CBW  agents  seemi  to  be  higher  than  many 
experts  thought:  ;he  Incident  Involving  the 
sheep  In  Utah  sior  jrlsed  many  Army  gas  war- 
fare experts,  according  to  one  source,  because 
of  the  extreme  effectiveness  of  the  nerve 
agent.  Ironically,  an  order  issued  May  3, 
1967.  nearly  a  year  before  the  accident, 
sharply  tightened  i  he  military's  safety  condi- 
tions for  CBW  h  tndllng  and  testing.  The 
order  noted  that  the  problems  are  further 
complicated  by  tie  possible  political  and 
psychological  implication  of  an  accident- 
Incident  exposure."  The  order  was  not  made 
public. 

Along  with  th<  accident  problem,  the 
chance  of  gas  warf  tre  among  smaller  nations 
has  been  increased  because  of  the  heavy 
World  War  11  mun  tlons  stockpiles  deposited 
all  over  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Egyptian  use  of 
mustard  gas  early  in  the  Yemen  War  was 
prompted,  accordlrg  to  English  sources,  by 
the  discovery  of  an  old  World  War  n  gas 
weapon  depot  by  the  Egyptians.  A  similar 
discovery  was  mace  in  1966  somewhere  in 
India,  according  to  sources  here,  when  a 
civilian  construction  firm  digging  a  highway 
found  a  cache  of  American  mustard  gas 
shells.  After  a  frjntlc  flurry  of  classified 
cables,  a  U.S.  mllitiry  team  was  sent  to  re- 
cover the  shells.  De  :alls  of  the  Incident  have 
yet  to  be  made  pub  ic. 
Unilateral  dlsarn  ament  in  CBW  has  few 


official  supporters,  but  Congress  could  take  a 
major  step  by  urging  the  military  to  make 
public  essential  facta  about  CBW  spending, 
weapons,  and  other  Information  that  Is  given 
out  with  ease  about  America's  nuclear 
arsenal. 

"What  IB  the  United  States  now  doing," 
asked  Senator  Nelson  in  his  Senate  speech 
on  CBW,  "to  Insure  that  this  totaUy  destruc- 
tive and  little  understood  aspect  of  the  arms 
race  is  reduced?  .  .  .  Congress  should  make 
It  Its  business  to  look  Inomedlately  Into  this 
matter  ...  We  will  need  to  review  the  entire 
scope  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 
What  Is  significant  is  the  cloak  of 
secrecy  which  has  surrounded  our  activity 
in  CBW  research.  This  cloak  of  secrecy  must 
be  removed." 

Such  a  full-scale  investigation  by  Congress 
might  well  be  the  first  step  toward  with- 
drawing these  terrifying  agents  of  silent 
death  from  the  world's  overstocked  arsenal  of 
weapons. 


DETENTION   CAMPS   OPPOSED 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
shocked  and  dismayed  to  read  a  recent 
statement  attributed  to  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Richard  Kleindienst  in  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
During  a  discussion  of  recent  student  un- 
rest Mr.  Kleindienst  stated: 

If  people  demonstrated  In  a  manner  to  In- 
terfere with  others,  they  should  be  rounded 
up   and  put  In  a  detention  camp. 

This  statement  will  further  fuel  the 
fires  of  those  dissidents  in  America  who 
fear  that  concentration  camps  are  being 
readied  for  those  who  hold  unpopular 
views  and  beliefs.  While  it  is  expected 
that  reason  will  prevail  over  this  ap- 
proach to  America's  problems,  there  is 
no  question  that  statements  of  this  sort 
erect  barriers  of  trust  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  some  of  our  citizens. 

I  recently  introduced  S.  1872,  a  bill  to 
repeal  Utle  II  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  Title  U  contains  a  section 
that  states  that  of  following  the  declara- 
tion of  a  national  emergency,  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  agent  would  have  the  power 
to  arrest  and  detain  persons  in  detention 
camps.  I  therefore  urge  the  speedy  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

I  may  add  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  denied  that  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Kleindienst  made  such  a  state- 
ment; however,  the  mere  fact  that  it  has 
been  reported  is,  in  my  opinion,  further 
reason  for  speedy  action. 


REFORM    OR    ABOLITION    OF    THE 
DRAFT 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  policy  discussions  on  reform 
or  abolition  of  the  draft.  Congress  and 
the  American  public  have  been  subjected 
to  a  great  deal  of  information,  opinions, 
claims,  and  counterclaims.  Out  of  these 
we  seek  to  extract  the  accurate  and  rele- 
vant points  and   reject  the  others. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  frequently 
used  arguments  against  proposals  for  a 
voluntary  military  is  the  cost  estimate 
of  a  1964  Pentagon  study  which  sug- 
gested that  an  additional  $4  to  $17  bil- 
lion expenditure  for  wage  increases  would 
be  necessary.  The  research  behind  this 
figure  and  the  basis  for  such  a  claim 
have  only  obliquely  been  discussed.  In 
a  recent  letter  to  Science  magazine,  how- 


ever. Dr.  Willard  Rodgers,  Dr.  John  Son- 
quist.  and  Dr.  Prank  Stafford,  of  the 
Survey  Research  Center,  Institute  for  So- 
cial Research,  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, discredit  the  rationale  and  meth- 
ods of  computation  which  resulted  in 
this  bloated  figure.  Dr.  Rodgers  is  pres- 
ently engaged  in  a  research  project  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  "Project  Vol- 
unteer" study. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  as  the  letter 
states,  that  the  cost  estimates  of  the 
study  were  based  on  wage  increases 
alone  necessary  for  securing  sufHcient 
men  for  a  volunteer  force. 

However,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
pay  is  not  the  most  important  factor  in 
joining  or  not  joining  the  Armed  Forces 
My  bUl— S.  503— for  a  voluntary  mili- 
tary acknowledges  this  in  provisions  re- 
quiring improvements  in  promotional 
formulas,  personnel  management,  edu- 
cation and  social  benefits,  and  other  pro- 
visions, as  well  as  wage  increases. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNSTITtTTE  rOR  SoCIAL  RESEARCH, 

The  UNivERsriY  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  April  15,  1969. 
Editors,  Science, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  WalUs's  editorial  'Abolish 
the  Draft"  (16  Jan.,  p.  235),  he  makes  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  abolishing  the  draft 
ranging  from  $3  to  $13  billion.  The  wide 
range  reflects  lack  of  definitive  evidence 
concerning  what  a  volunteer  army  would  ac- 
tually cost.  Estimates  that  have  been  made 
probably  only  add  to  the  confusion. 

It  Is  frequently  pointed  out  in  discussions 
of  the  feasibility  of  eliminating  the  draft 
that  Pentagon  estimates  of  the  cost  range 
from  $4  to  $17  billion  per  year,  with  Implied 
or  direct  emphasis  often  placed  on  the  higher 
figure.  Analysis  of  the  basis  of  these  esti- 
mates raises  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
they  deserve  any  credence.  A  further  ques- 
tion is  the  Interpretation  of  any  such  figure 
quite  apart  from  its  accuracy. 

The  estimates  were  derived  from  a  study 
carried  out  in  1964  by  the  Economic  Analysis 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Study 
of  the  Draft."  By  making  several  assump- 
tions, such  as  the  size  of  the  military  force 
required,  it  is  concluded  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  draft,  enlistment  rates  would 
have  to  be  Increased  by  from  58  to  88  per 
cent  (depending  on  civilian  unemployment 
rates)  over  what  could  be  expected  under 
present  pay  scales.  Some  of  these  assump- 
tions are.  of  course,  open  to  criticism,  but 
this  Is  not  central  to  the  argument  presented 
here. 

The  problem  then  was  to  estimate  how 
much  salaries  would  have  to  be  Increased  to 
raise  enlistment  rates  to  an  acceptable  level. 
(Again,  it  Is  assumed  that  only  pay  scales  or 
bonuses  are  open  to  change,  and  educational 
opportunity  variables  or  other  social  variables 
are  ignored.)  Since  direct  data  on  this  ques- 
tion were  not  available.  Indirect  data  were 
utilized:  the  enlistment  rates  In  nine  regions 
of  the  country  were  compared  to  civilian  pay 


'  Altman,  S.  H.,  and  Pechter,  A.  E..  "The 
Supply  of  MlUtary  Personnel  In  the  Absence 
of  a  Draft."  American  Economic  Review 
May.  1967,  57.  pp.  19-31:  "Cost  Estimates  for 
an  All-Volunteer  Force."  in  Review  of  the 
Administration  and  Operation  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (June  22-30,  1966),  pp.  9952-9959. 
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and  unemployment  rates  for  men  aged  16-21 
in  these  regions.  (The  use  of  short-term  pay 
expectancy  for  a  single  alternative  to  mili- 
tary service  Is  quite  arbitrary  and  limited  In 
meanlngfulness.  Enlistment  decisions  are 
based  on  longer  term  expectancies  and  on 
availability  of  other  alternatives,  such  as  col- 
lege or  apprenticeships.)  Since  military  pay 
is  constant  from  one  region  to  the  other,  boys 
from  a  region  in  which  they  could  expect  low 
civilian  pay  would  be  attracted  by  military 
pay  scales.  Fxora.  this  regional  data,  the 
economists  conducting  the  study  derived  an 
elasticity  equation  relating  expected  enlist- 
ment rates  to  the  ratio  of  military  pay  to 
civilian  pay  and  to  unemployment  figures  on 
a  national  level.  It  Is  this  procedure  that  we 
wish  to  call  Into  question. 

It  is  true  that,  overall,  regions  In  which 
civilian  pay  Is  lower  tend  to  have,  higher  en- 
listment rates.  However,  this  Is  a  long  way 
from  saying  that  they  have  higher  enlist- 
ment rates  becotise  of  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween civilian  and  military  pay.  Other  fac- 
tors may  be  confounding  the  results.  Spe- 
cifically, the  three  regions  of  the  country 
that  have  the  highest  enlistment  rates  (non- 
draft  motivated)  are  the  South,  the  South 
Atlantic,  and  the  Western  South.  These  three 
regions  also  have  the  lowest  civilian 
pay  for  young  men.  If  these  three 
regions  are  excluded  from  the  analysis,  the 
relationship  between  civilian  pay  and  enlist- 
ment rates  disappears.  In  particular  the 
"elasticity"  or  responsiveness  of  enlistments 
changes  drastically  indicating  the  tenuous 
nature  of  their  results.  Thus,  the  finding  of 
a  relationship  between  relative  military  pay 
and  enlistment  rates  Is  really  the  finding  that 
young  men  in  the  southern  regions  of  the 
country  enlist  at  a  higher  rate  than  young 
men  In  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  civilian  pay  in  these  regions  is 
lower  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  but 
this  certainly  does  not  prove  that  relative 
military  pay  causes  a  certain  level  of  enlist- 
ment rates.  One  could  more  plausibly  at- 
tribute the  relationship  to  the  more  limited 
educational  opportunities  and/or  the  mili- 
tary tradition  In  the  South,  for  example.  Far 
less  is  this  the  sort  of  data  on  which  a  quan- 
titative estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  volunteer 
army  should  be  made.  Yet  this  Is  exactly 
what  seems  to  have  been  done. 

However,  there  Is  more  figure  Juggling  to  be 
played  on  the  data.  Based  on  the  above  re- 
gional data,  the  best  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  providing  an  adequate  volunteer  military 
force  were  from  $5.4  to  $8.3  billion  per  year, 
depending  on  civilian  unemployment  rates.* 
Where,  then,  does  the  estimate  of  $4  to  $17 
billion  come  from?  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  data,  and  because  the  estimate  Is  based 
on  data  grossly  siggregated  Into  a  very  small 
number  of  cases  (the  nine  regions  of  the 
country) ,  the  standard  error  of  the  above  esti- 
mates are  huge,  especially  on  the  high  end. 
$17  billion  is  one  standard  error  above  the 
upper  limit  of  the  best  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
a  volunteer  army.  Instead  of  admitting  that 
an  estimate  with  such  monstrous  unrelia- 
bility is  useless,  the  Pentagon  concluded 
that  a  volunteer  army  could  cost  from  $4  to 
$17  billion.  But  even  If  the  reliability  of  the 
estimate  Is  disregarded,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  best  estimate  from  the  data  used  In 
this  study  Is  $5.4  to  $8.3  billion,  and  It  Is  de- 
'ceptlve  to  cite  $17  billion  without  specifying 
what  is  meant  by  It.  No  one  predicted  that  a 
volunteer  army  would  cost  that  much;  yet 
this  figure  has  been  used  to  frighten  people 
away  from  a  volunteer  army.  Moreover,  If  a 


^^Thls  Includes  an  estimate  for  the  neces- 
sary increase  In  officer  salaries,  which  Is  based 
on  different  data:  this  may  be  open  to  much 
the  same  criticism  as  that  presented  above, 
but  is  not  presented  In  sufficient  detail  to  be 
sure.  The  proportion  of  the  increased  salaries 
to  be  given  to  officers  Is  only  5  to  10  percent 
of  the  total  Increase,  so  Is  not  as  critical. 


volunteer  army  did  In  fact  cost  $17  billion, 
this  magnitude  would  reflect  the  previous  in- 
direct claim  of  the  military  to  this  value  of 
real  economic  resources  whether  or  not  this  Is 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  budgetary  accounting. 

Finally,  the  bearing  of  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  eliminating  the  draft  on  the  prefer- 
ence one  holds  for  taking  that  step  dep>ends 
on  his  values;  the  sword  cuts  both  ways.  The 
economic  cost  Is  more  hidden  now,  since  It 
comes  about  by  coercion  on  a  limited,  largely 
disenfranchised  segment  of  the  population; 
but  It  Is  probably  at  least  as  great  as  the  cost 
of  sui  all-volunteer  army,  a  cost  that  would 
be  shared  more  widely.'  Perhaps  It  Is  more 
than  a  coincidence  that  opposition  to  the 
current  war  Is  greatest  In  that  group  asked  to 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  cost. 

Willard  Rodgers. 

John  Sonquist. 

Prank  Stafford. 


THE  THREAT  OF  CORPORATION 
FARMING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
fect of  corporation  farming  on  small 
businesses  and  family  farms  has  been  the 
subject  of  an  investigation  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopoly,  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  for  the 
past  year. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
subcommittee  has  conducted  two  field 
hearings  in  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin. 
They  have  documented  the  fact  that 
large  conglomerate  corporations  and 
other  nonfarm  absentee  interests  are  ac- 
quiring vast  tracts  of  agricultural  land 
once  owned  and  farmed  by  family  farm- 
ers. Witnesses  have  testified  that  corpo- 
ration farming  has  resulted  in  the  deple- 
tion of  soil  and  water  resources  through 
intensive  operations  and  massive  irriga- 
tion projects.  Civil  leaders  and  busi- 
nessmen outlined  how  rural  communities 
suffer  when  they  lose  family  farm 
patronage. 

In  a  Washington  Post  article  earlier 
this  week,  entitled  "Corporations  Going 
Back  to  the  Land,"  Spencer  Rich  sum- 
marizes the  corporation  farm  issue  and 
describes  the  tax  advantages  that  are  at- 
tracting many  companies  to  agriculture. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  21.  1969] 
Corporations    Going    Back   to    the    Land — 

Special  Tax  Advantages  Spur  Investment 

in  Giant  Farms 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

Gates  Rubber  Co.,  American  Cyanamld  and 
Gulf  &  Western  Industries  aren't  the  kinds 
of  names  you  expect  to  see  posted  on  the 
barnyard  fence. 

But  according  to  witnesses  before  Sen. 
Gaylord  Nelson's  Senate  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  the  three  are 
among  the  firms  that  are  leading  what  has 
come  to  be  called  the  "corporate  invasion  of 
agrlcultiu-e." 

Nelson.  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  iD-Mont.).  Sen. 
George  S.  McGovem  (D-S.D.)  and  others 
have  been  citing  some  Impressive  statistics 
to    make    the    point    that    big    companies, 


=  See  Hansen,  W.  L.  and  Welsbrod,  B.  A., 
"Economics  of  the  military  draft,"  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  1967,  81,  395-421.  for  a 
discussion  of  the  Implicit  economic  transfer 
from  draftees  to  the  public  at  large. 


armed  with  special  tax  benefits,  excellent 
sources  of  credit  find  the  capacity  of  a  cor- 
poration to  wait  long  periods  of  time  before 
reaping  profits  on  some  of  Its  operations,  are 
moving  into  farm  operations  in  a  big  way. 

operate  S3  million  acres 

For  example,  a  recent  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment survey  of  47  states — not  Including  Cali- 
fornia where  corporation  farming  Is  believed 
to  be  above  average — show  that  corporations 
operate  farms  with  53  million  total  acres. 
Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  corporations  were 
formed  since  1960.  And  figures  based  on  cor- 
porate tax  returns  from  1965  Indicate  that 
sales  at  that  time  of  the  18.500  farming  cor- 
porations were  about  $4.9  billion  a  year. 

Not  all  the  corporations  engaged  In  farm- 
ing come  from  "outside" — that  is,  many  such 
corporations  simply  represent  farmers  who, 
for  various  reasons,  have  Incorporated  them- 
selves. But  the  way  a  non-farm  corporation 
moves  into  agriculture  was  described  in  last 
year's  Nelson  subcommittee  hearings,  which 
the  Wisconsin  Democrat  said  will  be  resumed. 

The  Gates  Rubber  Co..  a  diversified  Den- 
ver firm  that  makes  V-belts  and  tires,  ac- 
cording to  vritnesses,  began  buying  up  land 
in  Wyoming  and  Colorado  a  few  years  ago. 
It  developed  a  cattle  ranch  with  180.000  head 
of  stock. 

Gates  also  developed  a  farm  with  420.000 
chickens,  making  it  one  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing egg  producers. 

write-off  advantage 

Witnesses  said  that  corporations,  particu- 
larly those  from  "outside,"  have  one  enor- 
mous advantage  over  normal  family-run 
farms:  they  can  write  off  profits  from  non- 
farm  enterprises  against  any  farm  losses, 
thereby  minimizing  the  farm  losses  and  per- 
mitting them  to  operate  until  the  day  when 
they  can  turn  a  profit.  Even  these  profits, 
witnesses  said,  would  be  taxed  at  the  low 
capital  gains  rat*. 

An  Agriculture  Department  official  said  a 
typical  tax  gimmick  would  be  as  follows:  a 
corporation  would  buy  up  a  herd  of  beef 
cattle  and  maintain  It  for  five  years  with- 
out selling  off  any  of  the  cattle.  Each  year, 
expenses  of  herd  maintenance  would  be  de- 
ducted as  a  farming  loss  and  would  thereby 
reduce  the  corporation's  tax  liability  on  Its 
profits  from  other  sources.  At  the  end  of  five 
years  the  entire  herd  would  be  sold  and  the 
profits  taken  as  capital  gains,  taxed  at  a 
maximum  rate  of  25  per  cent. 

The  average  small-to-medlum  farm  Just 
would  not  have  the  resources  to  do  this. 

Nelson  and  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
which  for  years  has  been  the  chief  critic 
of  "corporate  farming"  and  a  champion  of 
what  it  likes  to  call  "the  family  farm."  find 
such  possibilities  disturbing. 

drawbacks  seen 

Nelson.  In  an  interview,  said  the  trend 
to  corporation  farming  could  lead  to  unde- 
sirable social  consequences.  He  said  it  could 
lead  to  the  further  shrinking  of  the  already 
small  farm  population  (there  were  about  3.2 
million  farms  in  1967)  as  corporate  iaxms 
with  few  employees  take  the  place  of  family- 
run  farms;  a  consequent  disappearance  of 
the  small  towns  whose  merchants  depend  on 
farmers:  the  possibility  that  conglomerate 
operations  would  be  able  to  dominate  the 
farm  markets  and  manipulate  prices — to  the 
ultimate  detriment  of  the  consumer  and  ex- 
cessive control  over  rural  land — where  many 
new  cities  and  industries  will  be  located — 
by  big  corporations. 

A  National  Farmers  Union  spokesman  said 
corporation  farming  wasn't  the  only  devel- 
opment that  could  present  these  threats. 

For  many  years,  he  said,  there  has  been  a 
trend  toward  Increased  "integration"  In  ag- 
rlcultviral  operations:  effective  control  by 
one  giant  company  of  the  whole  chain  of 
operations  beglnnlug  with  on-the-farm  pro- 
duction and  extending  through  marketing. 
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prooMslng,   distribution  and  even   retailing 
of  the  commodity. 

With  economic  power  and  effective  control 
of  the  farm  market  place,  big  companies  can 
whlpeaw  the  farmer  on  payments  for  his 
products  and  ootatrol  the  retail  price  to  the 
consumer,  taking  enormous  profits  for  them- 
selves, he  said. 

domhtant  in  poultbt 
The  most  freqjuenUy  cited  examples  are  In 
poultry,  sugar.  >nd  vegetables  for  canning. 
An  Agriculture  Department  official  said  that 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  broiler  chickens  pro- 
duced In  the  US,  come  from  integrated  oper- 
ations, with  13  organizations — led  by  Ral- 
ston-Purlna  and  Swift — processing  one- third 
of  the  nation's  ,brotler8.  In  some  cases  the 
company  provide  the  baby  chicles,  the  feed 
and  other  Items  used  on  the  farm,  processes 
the  birds,  markets  them  at  wholesale  and 
may  even  have  a{  retail  tle-ln  to  a  supermar- 
ket chain. 

Sugar  beets  a^-e  also  heavily  Integrated, 
with  nearly  all  VS.  production  done  on  farms 
owned  by  beet  {processors  or  farms  working 
under  seasonal  icontracts.  The  companies 
then  process  the  ^ets  and  market  and  pack- 
age the  finished  bugar. 

■     -  INTLtrKNCr    DISPtTTED 

"The  Ptmners  union  and  some  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  see  corporate  farming  and  Integra- 
tion as  a  threat!  have  various  proposals  to 
block  it:  Barrings  corporations  from  deduct- 
ing farm  losses  against  non-farm  profits;  ilm- 
lUng  the  participation  of  corporations  In 
agriculture  (a  f0w  states  like  Kansas  and 
North  Dakota  ha^e  such  laws) . 

The  fear  of  ciporate  farming  and  Inte- 
gration Is  not  universal  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment officials  whb  have  been  studying  cor- 
porate farming  s4y  the  cited  figures  can  be 
misleading.  The  4^  million  acres  operated  by 
ir  example,  constitute  only 
f  the  land  In  farms.  Cor- 
they  say.  are  a  slightly 
And  the  number  of  cor- 
y  about  1  per  cent  of  total 


corporate  farms, 

about  7  per  cent 

porate   farm   sal 

higher  percentag 

porate  farms  Is  o; 

commercial  farms 

But  even  more] to  the  point,  an  Agricul- 
ture Department  Official  said,  a  large  number 
of   the  corporations  la   farming — more  than 

two-thirds — are  simply  Incorporated  family 
businesses,  and  aqother  12  per  cent  are  one- 
man  corporations,  i 

What  this  meanp  is  that  most  of  the  farm 
corporations  are  limply  farmers  who  have 
taken  out  lncorp<iratlon  papers  for  inheri- 
tance or  business  handling  purposes. 

The  American  l^arm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  big  archrival  qf  the  Farmers  Union,  does 
not  believe  corporite  farming  or  Integration 
constitute  the  kind  of  threat  to  farm  life 
that  the  NFU  foresees. 

■We  are  concerted  with  integration  and 
we  have  moved  to  jform  bargaining  and  mar- 
keting association*  of  farmers."  an  AFBP 
official  said.  "But  the  Idea  of  limiting  the 
flow  of  a  certain  tW^  of  capital  into  farming 
and  of  arbltrartljT  demarcating  who  Is  a 
farmer  and  who  la  not  a  farmer  and  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  farm  is  simply  unacceptable," 
be  said.  ' 


ECONOMIC^S  OF  AGING— H 

Mr.  WILLIAMlS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  stated  previously  tiiat  I 
intend  to  offer  eicerpts  from  several  of 

the  letters  sent  tcj  the  Special  Committee     .--«   ^w. 

on  Aging,   in   response   to  news  articles     splraUng  health  care 
telling  of  that  cottimittee's  taak  force  re-        '^"  "'""  -*'--  - 
port    entitled    "Economics    of    Aging: 
Toward  a  Pull  Sljare  in  Abundance." 

A  letter  receivW  from  a  63-year-old 
widow  of  Independence.  Mo.,  touches  on 
practically  every  aspect  of  the  problems 
of  retirement  income  and,  therefore,  I  am 


oCTerlng  the  entire  text  of  that  letter  to- 
day. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mabch  38.   1969 
Senator  Haruson  A.  V/xllsamb, 
Chairman.  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  the 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deaji  Sir:   I  am  a  widow  63  years  old.  My 
husband  passed  away  almost  ten  years  ago. 
He  had  been  employed  by  a  power  and  light 
company  28  years.  Therefore,  I  was  covered 
by  his  Social  Security  for  widow's  pension  ul- 
timately  (at  a  reduced  rate)    at  age  60.  His 
pension  plan  had  no  provision  for  widows 
before   the   employee's  retirement.   My   hus- 
band passed  away  at  54  years.  The  shares  we 
paid  Into  the  pension  plan  were  returned  to 
me.  Those  paid  Into  the  plan  by  the  company 
for  employees,  I  guess,  return  to  the  general 
fund.  Of  course,  there  was  life  Insurance  and 
life  savings.  I  went  to  work  for  a  few  years 
and  got  along  financially  very  well.  Age  58,  I 
had  a  nervous  breakdown  and  was  hospital- 
ized two  months — returned  to  work  for  a  year 
or  so — had  another  relapse  and  was  hospital- 
ized  another   two   months.   After  returning 
home  from  the  hospital  this  time  I  was  stlil 
on  the  payroll  on  a  leave-wlthout-pay  basis 
for  several  months.  I  did  not  qualify  for  dis- 
ability basis  but  still  felt  unable  to  work  so 
resigned  and  subsequently  took  my  widow's 
pension  at  age  60. 

Needless  uj  sa>,  the  drain  on  my  savlngb 
was  considerable  Immediately,  and  continues 
to  be  about  HOC  a  month  above  my  Income 
even  with  very  close  accounting. 

I  own  my  own  home.  This  year  taxes  on  my 
property  have  incroased.  services  to  the  homt 
and  appliances,  upkeep  and  Insurance,  have 
taken  dramatic  increases.  Before  long.  I  will 
face  the  necessity  of  selling  my  home  and 
renUng  (using  the  proceeds  to  supplement 
my  Social  Security) . 

I  realize  I  am  fortunate  (provident  might 
be  a  better  word)  to  have  had  resources  to 
see  me  through,  but  I  am  faced  with  ulti- 
mate poverty  through  circumstances  far  be- 
yond my  control,  should  I  live  long  enough. 
It  will  be  a  year-and-a-half  before  I  quali- 
fy for  Medicare.  My  private  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  health  Insurance  jumped  from  $12.50 
per  month  to  $18.05  per  month  last  month. 
Of  course,  the  coverage  la  better,  but  there 
was  no  choice  and  I  cannot  afford  to  be  with- 
out it.  That  Is  but  one  example  of  a  sudden 
Increase  and  on  a  widow's  pension  (Social 
Security  only)  it  is  considerable. 
My  experience  is  legion. 
Long  before  I  became  a  widow  I  felt  a 
widow's  benefit  under  Social  Security  should 
be  commensurate  with  her  husband's  bene- 
fits. The  Social  Security  tax  came  from  her 
pocket  the  same  as  her  husband's.  In  my 
circumstances,  I  felt  I  should  not  work  out- 
side the  home,  with  children  and  an  aged 
father  to  take  care  of. 

I.  therefore,  am  urging  you  as  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
to  consider  Increasing  the  Widow's  Benefit 
to  that  of  her  deceased  husband's. 

Naturally,  there  should  be  some  kind  of 
increase-in-llvlng-costs  increase  across  the 
board.  Groceries,  utilities,  taxes,  etc.  are  con- 
stantly splrallng. 

I  am  one  63-year-old  woman  who  looks  for- 
ward to  becoming  65.  Then  I  will  qualify  for 
Medicare.    That    will    help    considerably   on 
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A  VOLUNTARY  ^jfcjTARY  SERVICE 

Mr.  HATPIELl5?Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  public  debate  over  the  proposed 
replacement  of  the  draft  with  a  volun- 
tary military,  there  were  some  fears  ex- 
pressed by  various  observers  that  this 
change  might  result  in  the  creation  of 
a  predominantly  black  army. 

Recently,  in  a  brief,  direct  statement 
on  this  question,  two  political  scholars 
have  returned  the  issue  to  its  proper  per- 
spective. "Notes  on  the  Color  of  the  Vol- 
untery  Army,"  by  William  O.  Freithaler 
and  Robert  D.  Tollison,  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  sub- 
stantially discredits  the  charges  of  a  pos- 
sible racial  imbalance,  and  also  suggests 
other  reasons  for  instituting  a  voluntary 
military.  It  is  a  perceptive,  well-present- 
ed statement  which  will  be  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  discussion  regarding 
the  draft.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Notes  on  the  Color  of  the  Volunteer 
Army 
(By  William  O.  Freithaler  and  Robert  D. 
Tollison) 
I 
In  recent  months  the  volunteer  army  con- 
cept has  moved  from  the  realm  of  polemics 
to  the  national  policy  arena.  It  Is  therefore 
imperative    that   the   major   issues   Involved 
In  the  debate  over  this  proposal  be  carefully 
scrutinized  In  order  to  clarify  their  Implica- 
tions.  This  paper  specifically  examines  the 
widely  publicized   argument   that  a  volun- 
teer army  would  be  manned  in  the  main  by 
economically    disadvantaged    minorities,    es- 
pecially Negroes.' 

a 
It  will  be  useful  to  begin  by  reviewing  the 
racial  composition  of  the  population  seg- 
ments from  which  the  volunteer  army  might 
draw  its  recruits.  Critics  of  the  volunteer 
concept  imply  that  these  would  consist  pri- 
marily of  lower  income  groups  in  which  Ne- 
groes are  disproportionately  represented.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  even  In  the 
lowest  (I.e.  under  $3,000)  Income  brackets, 
white  families  outnumber  blacks  in  abso- 
lute terms  by  very  substantial  margins,  and 
that  these  margins  expand  rapidly  as  one 
ascends  the  Income  scale.  For  example,  in 
1966.  32  per  cent  of  all  Negro  families  had 
Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  while  only  13  per 
cent  of  all  white  families  fell  in  that  cate- 
gory. Nevertheless,  the  number  of  white  fami- 
lies in  this  Income  bracket  outweighed  that 
of  the  Negroes  by  a  factor  of  approximately 
5.72  to  1.57  millions.  Moreover,  in  the  $3,000- 
$4,999  category,  the  ratio  of  white  to  Negro 
families  (6.16-1.18  millions)  was  even  higher.' 
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The  rich  retired  can  care  for  themselves. 

The  poor  retired  are  provided  for.  but  those 
of  us  in  between  are  rapidly  becoming  poor. 
I  have  never  been  indigent  and  Indeed  came 
from  an  upper  middle  class  home,  and  the 
thought  of  a  dependent  old  age  is  repugnant 
tome. 

Thank  you. 


'For  representative  statements  of  this  ar- 
gument see  Harry  A.  Marmlon.  Selective  Serv- 
ice: Conflict  and  Compromise  (New  York: 
John  Wiley  and  Sons.  1968) .  pp.  64-65;  Morris 
Janowltz.  "American  Democracy  and  Military 
Service."  Transaction  (March.  1967).  p.  9- 
Editorial.  Wall  Street  Journal,  February  24 
1969.  p.  14. 

'  Roughly  similar  disparities  appear  even  If 
one  considers  only  the  racial  composition  of 
unemployed  adults.  These  findings  are  de- 
rived from  data  presented  in  a  Joint  publi- 
cation of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Btireau  of  the  Census,  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
entitled,  "Social  and  Economic  Conditions  of 
Negroes  In  the  Uruted  States."  Current  Popu- 
lation Reports.  Series  P-23.  No.  24.  and  BLS 
Report  No.  332,  pp.  18,  22. 


It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  estimate 
that  the  potential  supply  of  white  volunteers 
is  significantly  larger  than  that  of  their  black 
counterparts. 

In  spite  of  this  preponderance  of  potential 
white  volunteers,  however,  a  predominantly 
black  army  could  still  emerge  under  the  vol- 
unteer system  if  the  proptenslty  of  Negroes 
to  enlist  were  much  greater  than  that  of 
whites.  Recent  data  on  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  first-term  enlistees  provides  the  best 
available  evidence  bearing  on  this  Issue. 
These  data  Indicate  that  a  markedly  higher 
proportion  of  draft-age  whites  than  Negroes 
(5.7  vls-a-vls  3.7  per  cent)  are  volunteering 
to  serve  at  current  wage  levels.  This,  in  part, 
reflects  the  fact  that  a  higher  percentage  of 
Negroes  than  whites  (58  vls-a-vls  36  per  cent) 
falls  to  qualify  for  military  service  In  pre- 
inductlon  examinations.'  Moreover,  the 
higher  pay  scales  of  the  volunteer  army 
would  probably  attract  proportionately 
greater  numbers  of  whites  than  Negroes  into 
military  job  markets.*  In  any  case,  the  fore- 
going data  clearly  Indicate  that  Negroes 
would  face  substantial  competition  for  jobs 
In  a  volunteer  army  from  a  much  larger 
group  of  qualified  whites. 

The  analysis  of  this  subject  would  also  be 
grossly  inadequate,  however.  If  some  attempt 
were  not  made  to  consider  the  Impact  of 
forcible  immersion  in  free  labor  markets  on 
military  hiring  practices.  Various  studies  of 
military  manpower  policies  have  asserted 
that  our  armed  forces  tend  to  employ  labor 
intensive  productive  processes  over  a  wide 
range  of  their  activities  because  the  draft 
provides  the  services  with  various  grades  of 
labor  at  below  market  wages.'  This  represents 
a  rational  adjustment  to  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation.  An  economist  would  expect 
to  find  a  military  warehouse,  cafeteria,  mo- 
tor pool  or  maintenance  facility  employing 
a  greater  amount  of  labor  (and  lesser  quan- 
tities of  other  resources)  than  a  private  firm 
would  use  to  produce  the  same  outputs. 

Abolishing  the  draft  would  eliminate  this 
labor  cost  advantage  and  should  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  adoption  of  labor  saving  processes 
throughout  the  military  establishment.  Cap- 
ital equipment.  In  particular,  would  displace 
labor  in  many  processes  of  production."  The 
ubiquitous  box-Uftlng,  trench-digging,  foot- 
weary  Infantryman,  for  example,  should  be 
displaced  by  fork  lift  trucks,  trench-digging 
machines,  and  smaller  numbers  of  ultra- 
mobile  space  age  warriors  employing  more 
expensive  and  sophisticated  weapons  sys- 
tems. In  short,  a  well  managed  volunteer 
army  could  not  aAord  Beetle  Bailey. 

This  adjustment  to  higher  priced  labor 
would  obviously  affect  both  the  number  and 
kinds  of  Job  openings  available  in  the  mili- 
tary establishment.  To  achieve  a  given  over- 
all level  of  defense  capability,  It  would  imply 


'/bid.,  p.  82. 

'  Milton  Friedman  has  asserted  that  In  this 
regard  present  levels  of  pay  are  comparatively 
more  attractive  to  Negroes  that  the  higher 
levels  of  pay  of  a  volunteer  system  would  be. 
This  indicates  that  the  majority  of  Negroes 
who  would  be  affected  by  a  wage  differential 
between  the  civilian  and  military  sectors  have 
already  resfMnded  to  the  differential  and  are 
already  in  the  armed  services.  If  Friedman's 
assertion  Is  correct,  the  above  analysis  Is  fur- 
ther strengthened  because  the  response  of 
Negroes  to  the  higher  levels  of  pay  In  a  volun- 
teer system  would  be  proportionately  less 
than  whites.  Milton  Friedman.  "An  All  Volun- 
teer Army,"  New  York  rimes  Magazine,  May 
14.  1967,  p.  118. 

For  example,  see  W.  L.  Hansen  and  B.  A. 
Weisbrod,  "Economics  of  the  Military  Draft." 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  LXXXI 
( August.  1967) ,  p.  402. 

"  This  tendency  would  of  course  be  accen- 
tuated If  the  volunteer  army  enjoyed  more 
success  than  its  predecessor  in  procuring 
capital  equipment  at  truly  competitive  prices. 


a  general  reduction  In  total  military  employ- 
ment.' In  addition,  it  would  probably  result 
in  an  upward  revision  of  the  minimal  labor 
skills  and  educational  achievements  de- 
manded of  recruits  by  the  military.  A  pro- 
portionately greater  number  of  jobs  would 
exist,  for  example,  for  operators  and  maln- 
talners  of  modern  military  equipment  and 
fewer  jobs  would  be  available  to  high  school 
dropouts  and  unskilled  workers.  Negroes,  of 
course,  are  grossly  overrepresented  in  the 
ranks  of  our  unskilled  and  undereducated 
workers.  This  factor  would  further  reduce 
their  chance  of  successfully  competing  for 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  Jobs  in  a 
peacetime  volunteer  army. 

Under  the  current  system  of  military  man- 
power procurement,  the  proportion  of  Ne- 
groes In  the  armed  services  is  on  the  order 
of  9  per  cent,  while  their  representation  in 
the  total  population  Is  about  11  per  cent.* 
However,  because  of  their  generaUy  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds,  Negroes,  once  In  the 
military,  tend  to  be  allocated  in  dispropor- 
tionate numbers  to  combat  operations.'  if  a 
settlement  should  be  reached  in  Southeast 
Asia,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
combat  units  of  the  armed  forces  would  be 
deactivated  most  rapidly.  Military  employ- 
ment cqijxirtunltles  for  Negroes  would  there- 
fore probably  be  reduced  in  a  poet- Viet  Nam 
context  even  If  the  draft  were  not  abolished. 
This  effect  would  be  compounded  by  a  shift 
to  a  volunteer  basts  since,  as  noted  above, 
such  a  system  would  require  a  smaller  and 
more  highly  skilled  military  labor  force. 

m 

An  exhaustive  manpower  study  would  have 
to  be  made  to  predict  precisely  the  racial  and 
socioeconomic  composition  of  our  armed 
forces  if  the  draft  were  replaced  by  a  peace- 
time volunteer  army.  Critics  of  the  volunteer 
concept  have  simply  asserted  that  an  "all 
black"  (or  predominantly  black)  army  would 
emerge.  Our  preliminary  analyses  of  the  rele- 
vant theoretical  Issues  and  empirical  data 
Indicate  that  this  assertion  is  implausible. 
Two  basic  and  complementary  lines  of  rea- 
soning have  led  us  to  this  conclusion. 

One  concerns  the  nature  at  manpower  re- 
quirements that  would  evolve  under  an  all 
volunteer  system.  As  the  wages  of  military 
labor  rose  toward  competitive  levels,  the  ra- 
tional economic  reaction  of  the  armed  forces 
would  be  to  mechanize  and  otherwise  reduce 
the  labor  intenslvity  of  their  various  produc- 
tive processes.  The  "Beetle  Bailey  effects"  of 
the  draft  would  be  eliminated  and  smaller 
numbers  of  more  highly  skilled  servicemen 
would  be  sought  by  the  military  establish- 
ment. 

The  other  line  of  reasoning  pursued  the 
question  of  how  the  Negro  Job  seeker  would 
fare  in  these  restructured  military  job  mar- 
kets. Undoubtedly,  a  substantial  number  ot 
Negro  workers  would  find  these  higher  paid 
peace-time  military  billets  attractive.  This 
Is  essentially  irrelevant.  The  decisive  factor 
would  be  their  ability  to  compete  with  a 
much  larger  group  of  whites  who  find  it  eas- 
ier to  qualify   .   .   . 

This  Job  competition  might  well  be  Inten- 
sified by  shifting  to  a  volunteer  system,  with 
predicted  detrimental  effects  to  Uie  military 
emplojrment  prospects  of  Negroes  and  other 
disadvantaged  groups.  If  this  should  develop 


■  Complementing  this  relative  movement 
away  from  labor-intensive  processes  would 
be  the  various  manpower  economies  which 
could  be  achieved  under  the  volunteer  system 
in  its  training  operations.  These  economies 
would  result  because  the  lower  p>ersonnel 
turnover  of  the  volunteer  army  Implies  a 
smaller  commitment  of  manpower  to  train- 
ing functions.  On  this  point,  see  Hansen  and 
Weisbrod.  op.  at.,  p.  402. 

« These  data,  reflecting  conditions  in  June 
of  1967,  are  drawn  from:  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  op.  cit..  p.  83. 

» IlHd.,  pp.  83-84. 


In  practice,  critics  of  the  volunteer  army 
concept  might  still  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  objecting  to  Its  racial  composi- 
tion, but  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  "too  white" 
rather  than  "all  black." 


HUNGER  NEXT  DOOR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  more  moving  account  of 
the  terrible  human  costs  of  poverty  than 
that  written  by  Nancy  Munro  for  the 
March  edition  of  Redbook.  Mrs.  Munro 
is  nutritionist  for  the  Headstart  program 
in  Missoula,  Mont.  Her  experiences  are 
a  vivid  reminder  that  the  crippling  ef- 
fects of  malnutrition  are  felt  by  poor 
children  in  every  part  of  our  country. 

The  article  does  not  describe  an  ur- 
ban slum  or  a  poverty  stricken  South- 
em  community.  Missoula  is  located  in 
beautiful  "ranch  and  forest  country" 
thousands  of  miles  from  these  so-called 
centers  of  hunger  and  malnutrition.  But 
in  Missoula,  as  in  Mississippi,  New  York, 
and  every  other  State,  there  are  children 
whose  lives  are  being  irreparably  dam- 
aged because  their  parents  just  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  feed  them  prop- 
erly. 

Nancy  Munro's  story  tells  us  what 
hunger  means  to  the  children  whom  it 
affects.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
her  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  Young  Mother's  Stoey — Hunger  Next 

Door 

(By  Nancy  Munro.  Missoula.  Mont  ) 

This  is  not  the  \isual  story  of  a  problem 
solved  by  one  young  mother.  It  is  the  story — 
still  without  a  solution — of  too  many  young 
mothers  throughout  our  country. 

(It  Is  easy  to  become  immune  to  the  fact 
of  poverty.  Most  of  us  have  no  experience 
with  it.  When  our  children  are  hungry,  there 
is  always  food  to  feed  them.  The  poor,  hidden 
away  in  the  slums  of  large  cities  or  i.i  "pov- 
erty pockets"  in  rural  areas,  are  only  statis- 
tics. The  details  of  their  lives,  no  matter  how 
much  we  read  about  them,  do  not  touch  ours. 
This  Is  an  article  by  a  woman — a  mother 
of  five — to  whom  the  poor  are  people.  Their 
lives  have  touched  hers.  In  Montana,  where 
she  lives  and  works  as  a  nutritionist.  Mrs. 
Munro  has  found  out  what  happens  to  young 
mothers  and  their  families  who  have  only  17 
cents  a  day  with  which  to  feed  each  child. — 
The  EorroRS.) 

Missoula.  Montana,  is  a  community  of  50.- 
000  people  with  many  advantages.  We  live  In 
ranch  and  forest  country  in  the  valley  of  five 
rivers  bordered  by  majestic  mountains.  We 
have  the  culture  and  the  stimulation  of  a 
university  and  the  convenience  of  being  the 
shopping  center  of  western  Montana.  We  do 
not  have  a  slum  area  or  a  minority  slvun  cul- 
ture. Negroes  in  Missoula  are  either  univer- 
sity students  or  working  people  with  salaries 
above  the  poverty  line.  Very  few  Indians  live 
in  the  community;  most  remain  on  a  reserva- 
tion 20  miles  from  town. 

We  do  have  poverty.  Six  thousand  Mls- 
soullans  live  on  annual  incomes  below  the 
minimum  subsistence  level  as  estimated  by 
the  Federal  government  ($2,500  for  a  family 
of  three;  more  or  less  for  larger  or  smaller 
families).  Of  these,  2.000  are  elderly.  2,000 
are  poor  because  of  unemployment  and  2.000 
are  poor  because  of  underemployment. 

Our  poor  do  not  live  in  a  visible  sliun.  For 
the  most  part  they  live  next  door  to  affluence. 
They  do  live  in  substandard  housing,  but 
you  must  go  inside  to  see  the  boles  in  the 
walls  or.  in  one  case  I  know  of,  the  dirt  floor. 
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Some  families  live  In  log  cabins.  A  cabin 
looks  picturesque  beneath  the  pines  on  the 
mountainside,  but  It  it  cannot  be  kept  warm 
and  dry.  it  is  suietandard  housing.  We  even 
had  one  mother  rnd  her  four  preschool  chil- 
dren living  in  a '  leaking  tent.  She  was  not 
camping  out;  shd  couldn't  afford  to  pay  rent. 
Her  husband  ba4  left  her.  With  a  hammer 
and  crowbar  shej  had  torn  apart  two  con- 
demned houses  atnd  started  building  a  new 
house  with  the  salvaged  lumber  She  stopped 
working  on  the  house  when  she  could  not 
figure  out  how  toj  install  a  fuse  box.  She  was 
fired  from  her  barmaid  Job.  She  remarried, 
but  her  second  Husband  left  her.  Then  she 
gave  up  and  settl^  for  the  tent. 

As  a  nutritionist  in  Missoula,  I  must  see 
that  the  117  children  enrolled  in  our  Head 
Start  program  ^  properly  Head  Start  was 
funded  by  the  tJlS.  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  laiunched  in  1985  as  a  pre- 
school program  for  children  from  low-income 
families.  It  is  desltned  to  give  them— to  some 
degree,  at  least — fce  benefits  that  most  mid- 
dle-income families  are  able  to  give  their 
children  as  a  matter  of  course — educational, 
medical  and  social  benefits  that  prepare  chil- 
dren physically  afad  mentally  to  learn. 

At  the.  four  H^ad  Start  centers  in  Mis- 
soula, the  chlldreii  eat  one  meal  and  a  snack 
each  day  But  I  loon  discovered  that  many 
of  them  suffered  from  malnutrition.  They 
were  vulnerable  to  pneumonia,  anemia  and 
other  diseases  of  debilitation.  Prom  our  meet- 
ings with  parenti  and  visits  to  individual 
families  I  learned  that  many  of  the  children 
don't  eat  nourishing  foods  at  home.  It  is 
not  because  their  Barents  neglect  them;  their 
parents  Just  can't  afford  to  buy  the  kinds  of 
food  they  should  e»t. 

Of  Missoula's  poor,  about  15  per  cent  re- 
ceive public  assist  ince.  The  welfare  rolls  In- 
clude a  few  disabled  fathers  and  their  fam- 
lUes,  but  most  of  the  recipients  are  "solo  " 
mothers — widowed  or  divorced  or  those 
whose  husbands  do  not  live  with  them. 
There  are  105  such  families  in  Missoula 
about  500  individuals;  they  receive  a  type  of 
welfare  assistance  Unown  as  Aid  to  Dependent 
ChUdren.  It  is  people  like  these,  and  other 
poor  families  who  are  not  on  welfare,  that 
Head  Start  Is  geaied  to  help. 

Our  Head  Start  families  average  six  mem- 
bers. Their  Income*  average  $1,000  below  the 
poverty  line— thai, 's  $1,000  less  than  the 
amount  estimated  nationally  as  a  standard 
for  bare  subsistence.  But  in  Missoula  we 
know  at  first  hand  that  It  costs  more  than 
the  national  avenge  to  survive  Montana's 
cold  winters  and  short  garden-growing 
seasons. 

Jane  is  one  of  E:ead  Start's  solo  mothers 
She  is  a  blue-ey(«l.  gray-haired,  divorced 
mother  of  four  children.  She  did  not  finish 
high  school  and  hud  no  way  to  support  her 
family  except  by  laislng  a  large  vegeUble- 
and-strawberry  gaiiden.  (She  gave  three  gal- 
lons of  strawberries  to  Head  Start.)  She  was 
so  shy  and  felt  so  unworthy  that  if  a  neigh- 
bor said.  "How  do  ^ou  do?"  she  didn't  know 
what  to  answer.  What  do  you  say  to  the  well- 
dressed  woman  who  looks  scornfully  at  your 
worn  clothes?  Jane  Is  acutely  aware  of  "mid- 
dle-class values."  !!he  lives  down  the  road 
from  them. 

When  Jane's  your  gest  boy  enrolled  in  Head 
Start,  she  came  as  a  volunteer  to  serve 
lunches  at  the  centdr,  which  she  did  capably 
She  came  to  parents'  meetings  In  a  neighbor's 
house.  At  one  of  those  meetings,  during  my 
first  year  with  He«d  Start,  we  discussed  a 
nutrition  plan  baied  on  the  four  basic 
foods— meat.  milk,  fruits  and  vegetables 
cereals.  The  plan  w^  devised  by  the  U.S  De- 
partment of  Agrldulture  to  keep  people 
healthy.  It  recomm^ds  daily  two  servings  of 
meat  of  two  or  thr^  ounces  each;  two  cups 
of  milk,  four  one-hilf-cup  servings  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  jfour  half  cups  of  cereal 
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We  had  to  abandon 


Jane  could  not  afford  it. 


this  plan.  Mothers  like 


The  following  year,  at  our  first  parents' 
meeting.  I  described  another  plan,  specifical- 
ly designed  to  help  low-income  families  eat 
healthy  meals  at  minimum  cost.  This  was  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Low  Cost  Pood 
Plan,  which  suggests  11  types  of  food  needed 
by  various  members  of  the  family  on  a  week- 
ly basis.  It  costs  about  $100  a  month  for  a 
family  of  four. 

But  we  found  that  Jane  and  75  per  cent  of 
our  families  had  less  money  to  spend  on  food 
than  the  Low  Cost  Plan"  required.  If  they  had 
bought  food  as  recommended,  they  would 
have  had  to  spend  56  per  cent  of  their  in- 
come on  it.  That  would  have  left  45  per  cent 
for  all  other  essentials:  clothing,  rent  or 
taxes,  house  repairs,  fuel,  doctors*  bills.  By 
contrast,  most  middle-class  families  in  the 
United  States  need  to  spend  only  20  per  cent 
of  their  income  to  eat  very  well  indeed — 
too  well,  some  nutritionists  point  out. 

Then  I  found  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tures  Economy  Pood  Plan,  recommended  only 
for  short  emergency  periods.  By  eating  oat- 
meal instead  of  dry  cereal,  baking  bread  at 
home,  drinking  reconstituted  dry  milk,  eat- 
ing beans  six  times  a  week  and  rationing  half 
an  orange  a  day  to  each  person,  optimum 
nutrition  can  be  bought  for  $75  a  month — 
for  the  67  cents  a  day  that  welfare  gives  an 
adult  for  food.  I  thought  I  had  solved  the 
food  problem  for  Jane  and  most  of  the  other 
mothers. 

Jane  showed  no  enthusiasm  for  this  plan. 
I  felt  frustrated  because  my  expert  adlvce 
was  not  accepted,  but  she  protested  that  she 
would  consider  herself  lucky  to  have  $60  a 
month  for  food.  Por  her  family  of  four  chil- 
dren, that  was  33  cents  a  day  per  person. 

Jane  drove  Head  Starters  to  school  in  her 
car.  One  cold  morning  the  car  would  not 
start;  the  children  didn't  get  to  class.  The 
next  night  was  20  degrees  below  zero.  She 
went  outside  every  hour  all  night,  started 
her  car  and  warmed  the  engine  so  the  chil- 
dren could  get  to  class  in  the  morning. 

The  next  summer  Jane  was  hired  as  a  Head 
Start  cook.  As  I  worked  with  her,  I  came  to 
know  her  better  and  gained  increased  respect 
for  her  ability  and  character.  Still,  it  was 
several  months  before  I  learned  I  had  not 
heard  her  right.  She  had  said  she  would  feel 
lucky  If  she  had  $50  a  month  to  spend  on 
food.  Actually  she  had  $35  a  month — 23  cents 
a  day  a  person.  No  matter  how  I  figured,  I 
could  not  find  any  way  adequate  nutrition 
could  be  bought  for  23  cents  a  day. 

We  carefully  went  over  her  monthly  budget 
of  $187  from  Aid  to  Dependent  Children.  Mis- 
soula has  no  public  transportation;  Jane 
must  have  a  car  because  she  lives  several 
miles  outside  town.  Missoula  has  long,  cold 
winters.  Jane  lives  in  a  log  cabin  and  chops 
wood  for  fuel  ("It's  no  Job  for  a  woman,  but 
the  girls  and  I  do  it") .  Oil  for  a  space  heater 
costs  as  much  as  $50  a  month  in  subzero 
weather  ( "I  couldn't  make  it  if  we  had  to  pay 
that").  Children  need  snowsults  and  boots 
and  mittens.  We  all  need  more  food  Just  to 
keep  our  bodies  warm.  Missoula  has  no  lunch 
program,  not  even  a  milk  program,  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Missoula  is  a  difficult  place 
for  the  poor. 

Last  September  I  conducted  a  24-hour- 
recall  diet  survey.  Mothers  reported  what 
their  Head  Starters  had  eaten  during  the 
previous  24  hours.  Jane  said  that  her  son  Jim 
had  eaten  one  and  a  half  hot  cakes,  four 
slices  of  homemade  bread,  three  cups  of 
reconstituted  dried  milk,  one  cup  of  bean 
salad  and  three  apples.  That's  a  good  20- 
cent-a-day  diet.  But  it's  not  stjfficient.  This 
year  Jims  preschool  physical  examination 
indicated  that  he  has  anemia. 

Jane  has  changed  considerably  since  we 
at  Head  Start  first  knew  her.  She  has  learned 
that  she  is  an  effective,  respected  person;  she 
can  now  meet  her  neighbors  with  dignity 
She  has  attended  high-school  evening  classes 
passed  her  high-school  equivalency  tests, 
studied  bookkeeping  and  is  now  enrolled  in 


a  typing  class.  She  works  for  Head  Start  as 
a  bus  driver  and  project  aide.  Next  year,  she 
hopes,  she  will  be  able  to  support  her  family 
But  Jane  is  tired.  Her  children  are  sick 
frequently.  Not  all  of  them  are  doing  well  In 
school.  Though  she  and  her  family  have 
never  gone  hungry,  inadequate  food  handi- 
caps their  struggle  against  apathy,  fatigue 
and  irritability.  Jane  knows  the  value  of  the 
four  basic  food  groups;  she  simply  cannot 
buy  them. 

Jane  and  other  low-income  families  might 
have  been  able  to  Improve  their  diets  some- 
what three  years  ago  If  Missoula  had  had  a 
food  stamp  program,  under  which  they  could 
exchange  the  money  they  normally  spend  for 
food  for  Pederal  coupons  worth  more  at  gro- 
cery stores.  At  a  parents'  meeting  in  1966  Ed. 
a  Head  Start  father  (a  carpenter  on  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  because  of  a  disabled 
arm),  wondered  aloud  why  Missoula  had  no 
such  program.  Encouraged  by  the  Head  Start 
social  worker,  a  group  of  parents  organized 
to  learn  more  about  the  program.  They  wrote 
letters  of  Inquiry  to  communities  In  Montana 
that  did  have  food  stamps;  they  met  with 
consultants  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Montana  State  Welfare 
Department.  After  their  investigation,  they 
circulated  a  petition  for  food  stamps  in  Mis- 
soula and  finally  met  with  the  commissioners 
of  Missoula  County  to  present  the  petition. 
The  county  commissioners  applied  to  the 
Pederal  government.  There  was  no  action  on 
the  application. 

In  1967  an  enlarged  citizens'  committee 
was  organized.  Several  local  politicians  Joined 
the  group.  The  commissioners  again  applied. 
They  were  told  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  no  funds  were  available  for 
Missoula.  Letters  to  senators  and  congress- 
men failed  to  get  food  stamps  for  the  com- 
munity, and  Missoula's  poor  continued  their 
high-starch,  low-nutrition  diets  for  another 
year.  Things  look  a  little  brighter  today.  A 
few  months  ago  the  county's  application  for 
Inclusion  in  the  program  was  approved,  and 
food  stamps  became  available  in  Missoula  in 
January.  1969. 

Half  our  Head  Start  families  have  a  father 
in  the  home.  Five  families  have  more  than 
ten  children  each.  That  is  a  lot  of  children 
for  a  man  to  feed  and  clothe,  even  when 
he's  working. 

Bob  is  a  responsible,  hard-working  man. 
Placid  and  plump  Bettlna,  his  wife,  has  a 
sweet  smile  and  a  sweet  face  that  fits  her 
affectionate  way  with  her  children.  She  was 
president  of  her  neighborhood  women's  club 
and  Bob  is  active  in  many  community  pro- 
grams. Last  year  he  earned  $5,520.  It  would 
cost  $4,940  to  feed  his  family  of  13  children 
according  to  the  Low  Cost  Pood  Plan.  Bob 
and  Bettlna  actually  spend  $936  a  year  on 
food — 17  cents  a  day  per  person. 

Bread  is  a  luxury  they  can  afford  just  once 
a  day — In  school  lunches.  Bettlna  finds  cake 
immediately  satisfying  to  her  hungry  chil- 
dren. Her  cakes,  made  of  sugar,  lard  and 
flour,  are  a  cheap  source  of  calories.  Por  17 
cents  a  day  she  can't  hope  to  give  the  chil- 
dren much  more  than  calories. 

In  24-hour  recall,  Bettlna  reported  that 
her  Head  Starter  had  eaten  dry  cereal  with 
sugar  for  breakfast,  cake  and  a  glass  of  milk 
for  lunch,  plain  spaghetti  and  a  glass  of  milk 
for  supper. 

Bob  and  Bettina's  children  have  multiple 
problems.  Some  have  repeated  grades  in 
school.  Some  are  anemic.  Some  are  with- 
drawn. They  are  losing  the  struggle  against 
fatigue,  apathy  and  sickness. 

Alice  and  Allen,  parents  of  another  Head 
SUrter,  do  not  appear  to  be  struggling 
against  apathy,  fatigue  and  sickness.  They 
appear  to  have  given  up.  AUce  is  thin.  She 
droops  with  tiredness.  She  is  saving  money 
by  rolUng  her  own  cigarettes.  Allen  is  the 
only  Head  Start  father  who  apparently  is  able 
to  work  but  does  not. 
Their  income  two  years  ago  was  $900  for 
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a  family  of  five  children.  The  Welfare  De- 
partment would  not  support  a  family  In 
which  the  father  should  be  able  to  work.  Yet 
Alice  and  Allen  needed  help,  so  last  year 
Welfare  supplemented  their  Income,  bring- 
ing the  total  to  $1,300.  To  feed  their  family 
of  by-then-slx  children  adequately  would  re- 
quire $2,137  a  year.  Alice  sf>ends  16  cents  a 
day  per  person  for  food. 

When  she  shops,  Alice  first  buys  her 
"basics":  a  sack  of  white  flour,  a  can  of  lard 
and  a  sack  of  potatoes  If  she  has  any  money 
left  over,  she  buys  candy  and  pop  to  pleabe 
the  kids.  She  has  logical  reasons  for  giving 
her  children  candy  and  pop;  our  advertisers 
tell  us  that  candy  supplies  quick  energy  and 
things  go  better  with  pop.  And  her  children 
do  not  have  many  things  Just  for  fun;  it  Is 
understandable  that  she  does  not  deprive 
them  of  "fun  foods."  The  food  industry 
might  help  her  by  promoting  low-cost,  high- 
nutrition  foods  as  "fun  foods." 

Alice  reported  in  24-hour  recall  that  her 
Hesbd  Starter  haul  had  bread  and  water  for 
breakfast,  macaroni  and  water  for  lunch  and 
corn  and  potatoes  for  supper.  When  he  first 
entered  Head  Start  two  years  ago,  he  grunted 
like  an  animal.  His  "communication  skills" 
were  limited  to  pointing,  taking  and  hitting. 
After  several  months  his  speech  could  be 
understood  by  a  patient  listener.  This  year 
when  Welfare  learned  what  Alice  and  Allen's 
family  was  eating,  the  department  Increased 
their  allotment. 

Why  doesn't  Allen  work?  He  has  been 
called  lazy.  "Lazy"  doesn't  define  causes  and 
reasons.  I  don't  know  the  efforts  and  failures 
he  has  experienced.  I  do  know  that  white 
flour  and  potatoes  are  a  deficient  diet.  Mal- 
nutrition causes  apathy,  fatigue  and  irrita- 
bility; these  handicap  attitudes  and  efforts. 
I  dont  know  how  many  years  of  failure  and 
a  white  diet  it  would  take  for  me  to  reject 
the  system  from  which  they  were  received. 

Pood  was  given  to  Alice's  family  by  a 
woman  who  promised  to  give  more  if  the 
food  was  used;  she  didn't  want  to  give  what 
was  not  wanted.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week 
the  carrots  were  still  in  the  refrigerator. 
(The  electricity  had  been  turned  off,  but  the 
refrigerator  was  still  the  storage  place.)  The 
dried  milk  was  unopened.  The  peanut  bijtter 
was  half  eaten.  At  the  end  of  the  seoond 
week  the  donation  was  stopped.  Did  Alice 
feel  that  the  donated  food  Implied  criticism 
of  her?  Was  it  difficult  to  change  habits? 
Were  apathy  and  fatigue  so  great  that  Alice 
could  not  make  the  effort  to  wash  carrots, 
mix  milk  and  spread   peanut   butter?  - 

In  two  months  four  of  Alice  and  Allen's 
children  have  been  in  the  hospital  at  a  cost 
of  over  $5,000  to  MlSsoula  County.  One  was 
burned;  others  suffered  from  diseases  of  de- 
bilitation and  medical  neglect.  Their  son 
Pete — the  boy  who  was  in  my  Head  Start 
group — died  last  year.  He  had  had  repeated 
attacks  of  pneumonia  and  asthma.  While  he 
was  in  Head  Start  he  had  received  good 
medical  care.  But  last  year  Pete  entered  the 
first  grade,  and  because  Missoula  has  no 
follow-up  medical  program  for  former  Head 
Starters,  his  precarious  health  failed. 

An  intensive  program  under  the  direction 
of  a  skilled  homemaker  who  worked  in  their 
home  might  train  Alice  and  her  family  in 
different  habits.  An  adequate  supply  of  low- 
c(3st,  high-nutrition  foods  would  help  too. 
But  Alice  and  Allen  have  not  asked  for  that 
kind  of  help,  and  the  neighbors  would  pro- 
test "personal  maid  service"  for  two  able- 
bodied  parents. 

The  majority  of  the  poor  in  Missoula,  as 
we  see  them  in  Head  Start,  are  struggling 
against  multiple  handicaps.  Many  are  In 
marginal  situations.  They  could  cope  ade- 
quately with  their  problems  if  they  had 
help;  additional  stress  could  precipitate  de- 
feat. What  kind  of  help  do  they  need?  Real- 
istic food  programs,  minimum  wages  for  all 
occupations,  welfare  payments  geared  to 
Missoula's  high  cost  of  survival,  public  medi- 


cal and  dental  cUnlcs,  public  transp>ortation, 
hot-lunch  programs  in  the  schools  and  low- 
cost,  adequate  bousing. 

The  Janes  and  Bettlnas  and  their  families 
would  not  then  have  preventable  handicapts 
like  malnutrition.  The  poor  who  have  been 
able  to  stay  off  welfare  would  be  able  to 
continue  to  do  so — even  to  pay  taxes.  And 
a  certain  percentage  of  those  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance  would  be  able  in  time  to  re- 
move themselves  from  the  welfare  rolls.  Wel- 
fare would  then  become  what  it  is  intended 
to  be — adequate  assistance  to  those  who  need 
help  so  that  ultimately  they  can  support 
themselves. 

The  alternative  is  to  run  the  risk  of  pro- 
ducing increasing  numbers  of  Alices  and 
Aliens.  Por  the  117  Head  Starters  and  their 
516  brothers  and  sisters  in  Missoula,  the  fu- 
ture Is  now  forming.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  poor  all  over  the  United  States,  in  rural 
counties  and  cities  alike. 


THE  ELECTORAL  PROCESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  April  15 
I  introduced  tliree  proposals  designed  to 
strip  away  conditions  to  full  participation 
in  the  electoral  process.  These  measures 
would  provide  for  a  system  of  50  State 
Presidential  primaries — Senate  Joint 
Resolution  92 — allow  transients  the  right 
to  vote  In  national  elections — Senate 
Joint  Resolution  93 — and  establish  a  uni- 
form 24-hour  voting  period  for  all  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections — S. 
1817.  Earlier  I  introduced  a  woposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  extend  the 
right  to  vote  to  all  those  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21  in  Pederal  elections — 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  38 — and  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment — Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1 — that  would  provide  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion by  the  people  of  our  President  and 
Vice  President. 

An  address  entitled  "Science  and  Dem- 
ocratic Progress"  by  Dr.  Prank  Stanton, 
the  distinguished  president  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  has  re- 
cently been  called  to  my  attention.  In 
his  remarks  Dr.  Stanton  discusses  our 
anachronistic  electoral  processes  and  sets 
forth  the  reforms  that  in  his  view  are 
necessary  to  make  democracy  workable 
In  this  age  of  unprecedented  scientific 
and  technical  advancement.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Dr.  Stanton's  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Science  and  Democratic  Progress 
(An  address  by  Prank  Stanton,  president, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  de- 
livered at  the  commencement  exercises, 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  June 
11, 1965) 

FOREWORD 

A  matter  of  deep  and  constant  concern  to 
every  Institution  of  learning  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  science  is  the  social  uses  to 
which  new  scientific  discoveries  and  new 
technical  devices  can  be  put  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind.  This  has  been  a  subject  of 
particular  Interest  to  us  at  Caltech  and  has 
taken  concrete  expression  in  the  recently  ex- 
panded program  in  the  humanities. 

Dr.  Prank  Stanton,  President  of  the 
Colvunbia  Broadcasting  System,  in  his  com- 
mencement address  at  Caltech  in  June,  gave 
new  emphasis  to  the  need  for  social  progress 
and  scientific  progress  to  move  In  concert. 
In  calling  attention  to  the  outmoded  systems 
and  obsolete  mechanisms  by   which   we  go 


about  the  business  of  running  our  elections. 
Dr.  Stanton  presented  a  specific  case  of  the 
broadest  public  significance — rather  than  an 
abstract  argument — to  demonstrate  the 
pressing  need  for  a  more  realistic  application 
of  the  instruments  and  methods  made  pos- 
sible by  science  to  a  solution  of  the  problems 
of  modern  life.  , 

In  his  provocative  remarks.  Dr.  Stanton 
pointed  out  that  our  self-governing  society 
today  functions  under  enormous  pressures, 
both  Internal  and  external,  not  envisioned  by 
the  architects  of  our  p>olltical  institutions. 
Our  fundamental  decision-making  process  is 
now  so  complex,  and  world  events  move  so 
fast,  that  we  need  to  use  all  the  knowledge 
and  skill  at  our  command  to  make  democracy 
workable  in  this  age  of  unprecedented 
scientific  and  technical  advance. 

Dr.  Stanton's  talk  puts  the  case  for  bring- 
ing ovir  election  procedures  In  step  with  both 
the  capacities  and  the  needs  of  our  eventful 
times  so  forcefully  that  It  ought  to  be  read 
by  everyone  concerned  with  scientific  progress 
and  democratic  fulfillment. 

Lee  a.  DctBridge. 
President,  California  Institute 

of  Technology. 

It  is  always  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to 
Join  the  graduates  of  a  great  institution  in 
their  commencement  exercises.  In  the  case 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  it 
is  also  a  very  great  compliment.  As  one  who 
has  some  California  associations — an  occa- 
sional neighbor  of  yours — I  have  come  to 
know  Caltech  and  to  respect  and  atfmire  its 
high  standards.  ^  % 

You  who  are  receiving  degrees  here  today 
will  be  entering  a  company  of  educated  men 
whose  post-collegiate  and  post-doctoral  ca- 
reers reveal  an  exceptionally  serious  sense  of 
purpose  and  breadth  of  Interests.  Of  last 
year's  degree  recipients,  a  very  Impressive 
majority  remained  in  academic  work:  85 
percent  of  the  bachelors  of  science  and  53 
pyercent  of  the  masters  went  on  to  further 
study,  and  58  percent  of  the  doctors  returned 
to  colleges  and  universities  for  teaching  or 
research  or  both.  And  it  is  revealing  of  the 
wide  scope  of  professional  activities  of  the 
altunni  that  Professor  Weir  reported,  in  his 
survey  last  February,  that  "two-thirds  of 
our  alumni,  all  highly  trained  in  engineer- 
ing, science,  or  mathematics,  are  actually 
devoting  a  large  portion  of  their  working 
hours  to  problems  of  human  and  organiza- 
tional relationships." 

All  this  directs  our  attention  to  a  central 
reality  of  the  scientific  world  today:  pro- 
found and  irresistible  social  forces  have  in- 
vaded the  seminar  room  and  the  laboratory, 
and  they  never  again  are  going  to  leave  the 
scientist  in  the  comfort  and  silence  of  a 
solitude  that  shuts  out  the  day-to-day  af- 
fairs of  mankind.  Ironically  enough,  the 
mainspring  behind  this  permanent  invasion 
was  not  the  resolute  action  of  outside  intrud- 
ers but  the  broadening  and  deepening  con- 
cerns of  the  men  of  science  themselves. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    PROGRAMS    TO    BRIDGE    THE 
SCIENCES    AND    THE    HTJMANTTIES 

To  bring  higher  education  into  accord  with 
this  overriding  fact  of  modem  life,  the  faculty 
and  trustees  of  Caltech  moved  with  boldness 
and  imagination  when  they  announced  the 
new  baccalaureate  programs  this  spring.  The 
construction  of  a  curriculum  leading  to  de- 
grees in  the  humanities,  but  with  an  unusal- 
ly  strong  foundation  In  the  sciences,  is  a 
logical  and  highly  useful  counterpart  of  the 
growing  purpose — advanced  notably  both 
here  and  at  such  sister  institutions  as  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology^ — of 
providing  a  scientific  education  with  a  strong 
foundation  in  the  humanities.  Caltech's  ac- 
tion seems  to  me  to  refiect,  In  a  most  prac- 
tical way,  both  the  wisdom  of  the  past  and 
the  promise  of  the  future. 

Higher  education  in  America  generally, 
and  our  political  institutions  certainly,  have 
their  roots  In  one  of  the  great  eras  of  man- 
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kind,  the  Age  of  Reason.  I  have  never  thought 
It  an  accident  of  history  that  the  Age  of 
Reason  was  coii^med  equally  with  the  sci- 
ences and  with  society  It  was  David  Hume, 
whose  thought  In  many  ways  epitomized 
his  times,  wha  pronounced  the  scientists 
of  all  ages  inaeparable  from  the  societies 
that  bred  then}  In  words  which  must  be 
no  lees  flattering,  even  if  a  little  more  dis- 
concerting, to  j(ou  today  than  to  hU  Edin- 
burgh contemporaries,  he  said;  "Though  the 
persons  who  cultivate  the  sciences  with  such 
astonishing  success  as  to  attract  the  admi- 
ration of  posterity  be  always  few  in  all 
nations  and  all  ages  .  .  .  the  mass  cannot 
be  altogether  Iftslpid  from  which  such  re- 
fined spirits  are;  extracted." 

Hume's  brilliant  contemp>orarie8  roamed 
the  whole  field  i  of  knowledge.  Inquiry,  and 
speculation,  staging  out  the  broad  avenues, 
both  of  leaminjg  and  of  the  social  order. 
that  we  still  follow  and  prize  today.  In  the 
Age  of  Reason  wte  bad  a  common  source  of  a 
new  realism  and|  a  new  freedom,  a  new  phi- 
losophy of  law  4nd  a  new  approach  to  gov- 
ernment, a  new  scientific  method  based  on 
analysis  and  experimentation,  and  a  wholly 
new  concept  of  mass  education.  In  its  re- 
newed emphasis:  on  the  kinship  of  the  sci- 
ences Und  the  hjumanitles.  then,  Caltech  is, 
fh  a  very  real  selise.  reasserting  Its  heritage. 
It  Is  also  locklnt  realUtically  to  the  future. 
For  one  of  the  e^ential  tasks  of  the  genera- 
tions ahead,  as  ^ell  as  our  own.  is  to  put  to 
broad  social  uses  the  scientific  discoveries  and 
technicai  innovations  that  have  proliferated 
so  fast  in  our  tjme  that  their  uses  lag  far 
behind  their  cap^lties. 

CONDUCT    or    POL^CAL    AFTAIKS    RAMPESED    BY 
INADEQUATE    USE    pr   SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOOT 

Nowhere   is   this   more  apparent.   I  think, 
than   In   our   ba4ic   political   processes   as   a 
democracy.    Political    institutions    and    pro- 
cedures exist  foH  no  other  purpose  than  to 
administer  the  affairs  and  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  members  of  the  body  politic 
and  to  make  sur^  that  ultimate  power  rests 
there.   Yet,   unliMe  the  men  of  the  Age  of 
Reason,  we  are  often  inclined  so  to  venerate 
political    instituions    and    procedures    for 
their  own  sake  t»at.  In  our  failure  to  im- 
prove their  methids  and  to  modernize  their 
tools,   they  tend  1  to  deflect   rather  than   to 
fulfill  their  high  purposes.  Industry,  the  pro- 
fessions, business^  even  such  an  Individual- 
ized field  as  the  arts — all  are  eager  to  utilize 
the  new  method^,   new  materials,   and  new 
instruments     ma^e    possible     by     scientific 
knowledge  today  ■  But  the  political  world  is 
still   peering   cautiously   around   the   comer 
of  the  nlneteentn  century,  pausing  only  to 
look  back  over  life  shoulder  occasionally  to 
the  eighteenth.  I^  takes  no  social  historian 
to  observe  that  if!  we  ran  our  factories,  con- 
ducted our  comn^unicatlons,   and   nurtured 
our  health  at  the  isame  rate  of  scientific  and 
technical  advancej  as  we  conduct  our  politi- 
cal  affairs,   we  w<iuld  still   be  taking  weeks 
to  make  a  pair  of  |  shoes,  delivering  the  mall 
by  Pony  Express,  4nd  treating  pneumonia  by 
bloodletting.  ] 

The  gap  betweii  scientific  and  technical 
progress  on  the  fane  side  and  the  fullest 
realization  of  our  political  capacities  on  the 
other  is.  in  an  agd  of  vast,  speedy,  and  com- 
plex events,  a  Growing  and  unnecessary 
threat  to  the  inewtably  precarious  business 
of  self-government.  In  the  basic  process  of 
the  self-governing  j society,  the  election  of  its 
leadership,  our  m^hods  and  procedures  are, 
in  moet  cases,  subsjtantially  the  same  as  when 
the  chief  tools  of  I  communication  were  the 
quill  and  a  piece  of  paper. 

ELBCTOHAL    PKACnClS:     LAKGELT    AKCHAJC    AND 
OBtTRUCTTVI 

In  1634.  BdassacUusetU  abandoned  the  old 
EnglUh  system  (V  voting  by  voice  and 
adopted  the  paper  Iballot.  In  1965.  over  three 
hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  it  is  possible 
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to  register  the  most  complex  information 
electronically  and  process  it  and  store  it  in 
split  seconds.  But  in  1965.  the  2038  voting 
precincts  of  Massachusetts"  361  cities  and 
towns  were,  for  the  most  part,  still  using  the 
paper  ballot  And  so  were  the  majority  of  the 
nation's  175.756  precincts. 

In  1800.  communities  and  states  were  so 
isolated  from  each  other  that  cumbersome 
voter  registration  procedures  with,  among 
other  things,  length-of-residence  require- 
ments, were  introduced  to  prevent  voting  by 
undetected  "repeaters"  from  other  areas.  In 
1966.  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  later, 
for  Income  and  social  security  tax  purposes, 
a  system  of  instant  numerical  Identification 
of  virtually  every  adult  in  the  United  States 
has  been  adopted.  But  in  1966,  one  state  still 
requires  a  person  to  be  a  resident  for  two 
years  before  he  can  regUter  to  vote,  35  states 
require  one  year's  residence,  and  14  states  re- 
quire six  months. 

In  1845,  "the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  In  November"  was  chosen  by  Con- 
gress as  Election  Day,  largely  because  public 
sentiment  was  against  traveling  on  Sunday 
and  it  was  necessary  to  allow  an  entire  day 
and  night  for  many  voters  to  get,  by  horse 
and  buggy,  to  the  polls.  In  1966,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  later,  you  can  travel  from 
California  to  New  York  In  four  hours.  But  in 
1965,  "the  Tuesday  next  after  the  flrst  Mon- 
day is  still  Kection  Day. 

The  cost  In  time  and  money  of  these  anach. 
ronistlc  practices  has  been  made  very 
clear  by  several  counUes  In  California  that 
have  adopted  electronic  voting  systems. 
Orange  County,  for  example,  spent  tasa.Seg 
on  the  June  2.  1964  primary,  at  which  273,756 
ballots  were  cast  and  tabulated  without  the 
electronic  system.  On  General  Election  Day, 
1964,  Orange  County  used  an  electronic  sys- 
tem encompassing  both  the  voting  and 
coiinting.  The  cost,  with  416,136  votes  cast, 
was  $118,428.  The  saving  here  was  $117,441 — 
cutting  the  bill  in  half,  even  without  allow- 
ing for  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
votes  cast.  ActuaUy,  the  cost  per  ballot  cast 
declined  by  over  two-thirds,  from  90  cents 
to  28  cents. 


democracies,  without  compulsory  voting,  87 
percent  voted  in  Denmark.  85  percent  in 
Finland,  83  percent  in  Sweden.  79  percent  In 
Norway.  77  percent  in  Great  Britain,  and  72 
percent  in  France.  The  best  of  these  records 
shows  a  35  percentile  point  better  turnout 
than  ours,  and  even  the  worst  is  10  percentile 
points  better  than  we  are. 

In  Asia,  Japan  had  a  71  percent  turnout. 
Israel  81  percent,  and  Pakistan,  83  percent 
of  whose  people  are  illiterate,  had  a  voting 
record  of  80  percent  for  presidential  electors 
last  fall. 

In  off-year  Congressional  elections,  our 
record  Is  even  worse,  never  even  having 
reached  50  percent — a  low  to  which  the  par- 
liamentary elections  of  no  other  democracy 
on  earth  descend. 
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ADVAJ«TAG«S  OF  AN  ELECTRONIC  VOTTNC   SYSTEM 

An    operational    comparison    between    the 
general  elections  of  1962,  with  paper  ballots, 
and  1964,  with  an  electronic  system,  shows 
that  the  advantages  of  using  twentieth  cen- 
tury tools  go  far  beyond  the  financial.  In 
San  Joaquin  County,  in   1962,  for  example, 
14,777  of  the  88,921  voters— 17  percent— faUed 
to  finish   the  ballot;    in   1964,   this  drop-off 
was  reduced  to  4,753  of  the  97,515  voting,  or 
less  than  5  percent.  And  although  the  polls 
did  not  close  until  8  p.m.  in  1964,  as  com- 
pared to  7  p.m.  in   1962,  the  last  precinct 
checked  In  with  its  vote  shortly  after  mid- 
night in  1964,  as  compared  to  7:15  the  next 
morning  in   1962.  The  average  close-out  in 
1964  was  two  hours  after  polling  ceased,  com- 
pared to  nearly  eight  hours  in  1962.  And  the 
total  man  hours  of  election  workers   were 
reduced  from  27,015  In  1962  to  2,423  in  1964. 
But  the  great  tragedy  of  archaic  and  ob- 
structive    electoral     practices,     stubbornly 
turning  their  backs  on  scientific  and  tech- 
nical progress.  Is  In  the  sapping  of  the  vitality 
and  health  of  the  democratic  process  itself 
in  this  country.  No  mists  of  self-deception, 
no  blasts  of  political  polemics,  no  maneuvers 
of  mathematics  can  deny  the  results:  a  dis- 
graceful record  of  participation  in  our  gen- 
eral   elections.    The    United    States,    whose 
literacy  rate  of  97.8  percent  is  excelled  only 
by  that  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  con- 
sUtently  has  a  worse  turnout,  a  lower  per- 
centage, of  cftlzens  voting  than  any  democ- 
racy In  Europe. 

OBSTRUCTIVK  VOTINO   PRACTICES   SAP  THE   VTTAL- 
ITY    OF   THE    DEMOCRATIC    PROCESS 

Only  62  percent — roughly  three  out  of 
five — of  thoee  over  21  in  this  country  voted 
In    last    year's    election.    Among    European 


VOTING:     DlPnCtTLT.    VEXATIOUS,    AND 
INCONVENIENT 

Now,  Obviously,  there  is  something  dras- 
tically wrong  with  the  way  we  are  doing 
things  here.  What  is  wrong  seems  to  me 
perfectly  clear:  from  primitive  registration 
procedures  right  down  to  the  casting  of  the 
ballot,  we  make  voting  as  difficult,  vexatious, 
and  Inconvenient  for  the  citizen  as  we  can. 
By  a  determined  avoidance  of  any  of  the 
instrumente  or  techniques  or  methods  that 
science  has  brought  about,  we  have  done 
little  to  facilitate  this  basic  democratic  act 
and  much  to  obstruct  it. 

We  need  to  recast  this  decrepit,  self- 
defeating  system  all  along  the  line.  We 
need  to  do  it  soon  and  we  need  to  do  it  thor- 
oughly. There  is  no  better  time  to  start  than 
right  now.  in  a  non-election  year  when  no 
one  can  claim  that  his  particular  ox  is  being 
gored. 

And  we  need  to  Involve  the  scientific  com- 
munity as  directly  and  as  effectively  as  we 
have  In  the  development  of  our  weapons  sys- 
tems. For  the  security  of  our  fundamental 
political  Institutions — the  ultimate  guaran- 
tors of  our  freedoms — is  no  less  pressing  than 
the  security  of  our  lives  and  property. 

VOTER  REGISTRATION:  A  HODCEPODCE  OF  IRRA- 
TIONALrriES.  INCONSISTENCIES,  ANACHRO- 
NISMS. AND  HARASSMENTS 

There  may  be  some  constitutional  impedi- 
ments,  not  susceptible   of   early   correction, 
around  which  we  will  have  to  work.  Voter 
registration  and  the  administration  of  na- 
tional elections  are  still  state  functions.  But 
oiu-  Ingenuity  U  not  so  bankrupt,  nor  our 
CDncepts  so  rigid,  that  we  cannot,  even  with- 
out constitutional  reform,  achieve  an  enor- 
mous improvement.  In  voter  registration,  for 
example — wholly  aside  from  any  of  the  Justly 
aroused  concern  over  racial  discrimination- 
it  must  be  clearly  apparent  to  anyone  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  look  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  a  hodgepodge  of  irrationalities,  in- 
consistencies,    anachronisms,     and     harass- 
ments.    Along   with    convicts,    hundreds   of 
thousands  of  Americans  last  year  could  not 
cast   a   ballot   for   President    of   the   United 
States,  Just  because  t.^ey  had  moved  from 
one  state  to  another  within  the  previous  two 
years,  or  one  year,  or  six  months.  Yet  ours 
is   an    increasingly    mobile    society,    and    In 
a  two-year  period  nearly  12  mllUon  people 
in   this   country — most   of   them   of   voting 
^ge — move  from  one  state  to  another.  Many 
of  these  are  young  people  who.  In  Just  be- 
ginning their  careers,  necessarily  move  about 
a  great  deal.  Many  are  from  the  highest  ed- 
ucational levels  engaged  in  the  kind  of  work 
that  involves  occasional  changes  of  residence. 
For  national  elections,  we  need  and  ought 
to  have  an  Interstate,  permanent  registration, 
making  full  use  of  modern  electronic  equip- 
ment. Moreover,  we  need  to  make  voter  regis- 
tration   easier,    more   automatic,    and    more 
systematically  inclusive.  In  Canada,  registrars 
canvass    every    house— Just    as    our   census 
takers    do — and    register    everyone    eligible. 
Significantly,  four  out  of  five  Canadians  voted 
in  their  last  general  election  compared  to 
three  out  of  five  here.  In  Idaho,  which  follows 


the  Canadian  system,  the  proportion  of  citi- 
zens voting  in  1964  was  75.3  percent — 20  per- 
cent higher  than  our  national  average. 

There  is  convincing  further  evidence  of  the 
repressive  effect  of  our  obsolete  registration 
procedures  on  voting.  In  the  1870's,  for  ex- 
ample, before  intricate  registration  steps 
were  generally  required,  86.8  percent  of  eli- 
gible voters  cast  their  ballots.  But  at  the 
present  time,  while  there  Is  a  population  of 
114  million  over  21,  there  are  only  87  million 
registered  voters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
major  reason  why  the  U.S.  voting  record  is 
so  bad  is  that  only  76  percent  of  adult  citi- 
zens are  registered.  Thus,  although  offlclal 
sources  put  the  number  of  registered  voters 
who  voted  at  81  i>erc«nt  and  although  a  re- 
cent study  revealed  that  the  correct  figure, 
after  compensating  for  people  still  on  the 
lists  who  had  moved  away  or  died,  might  be 
over  90  percent,  the  the  fact  still  remains 
that  only  three  out  of  five  of  our  total  popu- 
lation over  21  voted — or  were  enabled  by 
restrictive  registration  laws  to  vote — in  1964. 

FOR    NATIONAL    ELECTION:      ATTTOMATIC,    PERMA- 
NENT,   NATIONALLY    VALID    REGISTRATION 

The  most  efficient  voting  system  in  the 
world,  the  most  articulate  and  provocative 
candidates,  the  most  acute  sense  of  urgency 
about  the  Issues — none  of  these  are  of  any 
avail  in  stimulating  voter  interest  if  we 
persist  In  making  registration  difficult  and 
often  impossible.  Automatic,  permanent,  na- 
tionally valid  registration  of  voters  In  na- 
tional elections  is  long  overdue.  Italy  has  it. 
West  Germany  has  It.  The  United  States 
ought  to  have  It. 

The  second  step  of  the  electoral  process — 
the  casting  of  ballots — is  no  less  antedilu- 
vian. Polling  places  are  grimy  and  Inacces- 
sible. Polling  hours  are  too  brief  and  end 
too  soon.  Ballots  are  long,  confusing,  and 
cluttered.  Waiting  lines  are  long  and  slow- 
moving. 

Check-In  and  check-out  procedures  are 
dilatory,  fumbling,  and  snail-paced.  Costs 
are  unnecessarily  high.  Personnel  is  unnec- 
essarily numerous.  Processing  time,  both  for 
polling  and  tabulating.  Is  unnecessarily  slow. 

There  Is  not  a  single  one  of  these  prob- 
lems that  cannot  be  solved  by  introducing 
the  instruments  and  techniques  that  science 
has  made  available  and  that  have  become 
everyday  apparatus  In  other  areas  of  our 
national  life. 

FOR     NATIONAL     ELECTIONS:      NATIONWIDE 
SIMtrLTANEOTTS    BALLOTING 

Polling  places,  for  example,  have  tradi- 
tionally closed  early  to  allow  time  for  count- 
ing the  votes.  But  computer  ballots  can  be 
tabulated  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  Moreover, 
they  eliminate  human  errors  always  likely  in 
all-night  counting  sessions  by  unskilled  elec- 
tion workers,  and  they  minimize  the  possi- 
bility of  fraud.  Technically,  It  is  entirely 
possible  for  all  the  polls  in  this  country  to 
be  open  for  24  hours  and  for  the  total  result 
to  be  known  within  minutes  of  the  closing. 
And  because  modern  communications  have 
wiped  out  all  barriers  of  distance  and  time 
m  the  nation,  those  24  hours  ought  to  be 
uniform  and  simultaneous  across  the  coun- 
try. The  widely  divergent  time  frames  for 
voting  in  Individual  polling  places  and  the 
widely  divergent  opening  and  closing  hours 
create  Inexcusable  inequities  for  our  citizens. 
The  differences  in  time  zones  add  to  the 
chaos  that  has  become  a  characteristic  of 
our  Election  Day.  If  we  had  a  common  open- 
ing time  everywhere,  regardless  of  the  clock 
hour  in  any  one  place,  and  a  common  clos- 
ing time  everywhere  24  hours  later,  we  could 
have  the  real  advantages  both  of  nationwide, 
simultaneous  balloting  and  of  results  be- 
coming available  on  a  nationwide  rather 
than  a  regional  or  local  basis.  This  uniform, 
or  real-time,  24-hour  voting  day  would  per- 
mit anyone  anywhere  to  vote  at  any  time  of 
day  and  night. 


ELECTION    day:     A    NATIONAL    LEGAL    HOLIDAY 

And  combining  the  uniform  24-hour  vot- 
ing day  with  the  use  of  electronic  vote-tab- 
ulating equipment  would  permit  results  to 
be  known  clearly  and  promptly — without 
turning  every  election  into  a  cliff-hanger, 
which  in  some  cases  has  lasted  for  days  and 
even  weeks.  The  national  uniform  voting 
day  should  also  be  a  national  legal  holiday. 
This  would  free  thousands  to  vote  at  their 
convenience,  rather  than  attempting  to 
squeeze  It  in  before  work  or  at  lunch  time 
or  on  the  way  home.  Absentee  balloting 
could  be  standardized  and  made  easy  for 
those  who  cannot  be  at  home  on  Election 
Day. 

The  social  scientist  of  the  future  might 
well  marvel  at  the  reluctance  of  this  most 
powerful  democracy  In  world  history  to  re- 
form its  backward  electoral  practices,  to 
conform  not  only  with  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  life  but  also  with  the  remarkably 
applicable  scientific  advances  of  this  age. 
The  only  explanations  that  he  comes  across 
will  impress  him  more  for  their  spectousness 
than  for  their  persuasiveness. 

SCrENTIFlC  techniques:   no  DISTORTION  OF  THE 
ELECTORAL    PROCESS 

A  common  complaint  is  that  the  use  of 
modern  scientific  techniques  would  some- 
how distort  the  electoral  process.  We  heard 
last  year  an  insistence  that  the  early  report- 
ing of  election  returns  would  Infiuence  late 
voters.  Despite  these  claims.  Independent  and 
authoritative  surveys  found  no  indication 
that  voters  changed  their  intentions  to  vote 
for  one  candidate  or  the  other,  nor  did  they 
find  an  indication  that  voters  who  planned 
to  go  to  the  polls  stayed  home,  as  a  result  of 
having  heard  returns  on  the  balloting  else- 
where. 

LEGISLATIVE    CONCERN    AND    LEGISLATIVE    ACTION 
TO  ASSURE  PROGRESS 

Another  familiar  reaction  Is  that  the  use 
of  modern  techniques  In  election  proceedings 
Is  somehow  unconstitutional — or  that  "there 
ought  to  be  a  law  against  it."  In  1964.  the 
best,  the  most  accurate  and  the  promptest 
reporting  of  Presidential  election  returns 
in  American  history  was  accomplished  by 
electronic  Journalism  making  full  use  of 
computer  equipment  combined  with  dis- 
ciplined reporting.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
valuable  by-products  of  this  operation  was 
the  light  It  threw,  by  way  of  contrast,  on 
our  electoral  processes  themselves.  Par  from 
bringing  those  processes  up  to  date,  the  im- 
mediate reaction  in  some  quarters  was  to 
exclaim  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  such  reporting  tech- 
niques and  forbidding  electronic  Journalism 
to  do  Its  Job  until  the  last  tired  election 
workers  closed  the  last  remote  poll  and  began 
the  counting  by  hand  of  the  paper  ballots. 
If  anything  was  unconstitutional  in  all  this, 
Eiccording  to  a  report  that  Senator  Kuchel 
asked  the  Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  make.  It  was  the  Inverted  legislative 
remedy  of  stopping  the  clock  of  scientific 
progress  while  the  dilapidated  old  election 
machinery  our  great-grandfathers  contrived 
for  another  age  creaked  on.  There  should  be 
legislative  concern  and  legislative  action 
about  the  fundamental  democratic  processes 
In  this  country.  But  it  should  be  directed  not 
at  preventing  progress  but  at  assuring  it. 

PROPOSED    REFORMS    WILL    NOT   INCREASE 
ELBCTION    COSTS 

The  third  complaint  we  hear  is  that  to 
bring  our  most  basic  self-governing  func- 
tion fully  Into  the  modem  scientific  age 
would  cost  too  much,  that  to  keep  the  polls 
open  long  enough  for  all  to  vote  would  cost 
too  much,  that  to  have  a  national  uniform 
voting  day  would  cost  too  much.  Of  course. 
It  would  if  we  merely  extended  the  tise  of 
oiir  antiquated  systems.  It  would  also  cost 


too  much  to  make  an  automobile  if  we 
used  the  methods  and  tools  used  to  make 
the  buggy.  But  If  we  make  use  of  all  the 
implements  and  methods  that  science  has 
given  us,  we  cannot  only  improve  greatly 
our  electoral  machinery  but  we  can  do  It  at 
no  increase  in  cost — and  probably  at 
an  ultimate  saving.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of 
elections  per  registered  voter  have  ranged  as 
high  as  $2  31.  A  major  factor  of  this  sum  by 
far  goes  to  personnel  handling  and  tabulating 
paper  ballots.  In  Los  Angeles  County,  for  ex- 
ample, about  half  the  election  costs  of  $3.5 
million  goes  to  over  100.000  precinct  workers. 
In  other  words.  In  order  to  conduct  a  paper 
ballot  election,  one  out  of  every  68  people 
In  Los  Angeles  County  with  Its  6.8  million 
people  is  a  paid  worker  of  the  Election  Board 
on  Election  Day.  By  contrast  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  using  only  voting  machines 
and  with  a  population  of  1.7  million — one- 
quarter  of  Los  Angeles  County's — has  only 
4584 — or  less  than  one-twentieth  of  its  elec- 
tion workers. 

An  excellent  case  history,  which  wholly 
destroys  the  notion  that  elections  employing 
electronic  equipment  for  polling  places  open 
for  24  hours  would  be  prohibitively  costly, 
Is  that  of  Contra  Costa  County  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. Contra  Costa  introduced  an  elec- 
tronic voting  and  tallying  system  for  the 
November,  1964.  election.  As  a  result,  the 
county  reduced  the  number  of  precincts 
from  1164  to  720.  election  personnel  from 
7384  to  2880,  the  election  payroll  from  $127.- 
797  to  $73,870.  and  the  man-hours  tabulating 
the  vote  from  52.573  to  5871 — all  this  despite 
the  fact  that  the  vote  cast  rose  from  76  to  90 
percent. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  the  penny- 
wise,  pound -foolish  refusal  to  bring  the  elec- 
toral process  of  this  country  fully  Into  step 
with  sclenUflc  progress  because  of  allegedly 
high  costs  is  without  foundation. 

COMPULSORY    VOTING    VIOLATES    U.S.    TRADITIONS 

Unless  we  do  bring  the  democratic  method 
and  our  scientific  capabilities  in  league  with 
one  another,  it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  have 
any  major  gain  in  citizen  participation  in 
elections.  TTie  only  other  approach — adopted 
by  some  other  democracies — is  compulsory 
voting,  providing  It  could  also  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  registration.  But  this  goes  en- 
tirely against  the  grain  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  it  violates  our  traditions,  our  values, 
and  the  nature  of  our  institutions.  On  the 
other  hand,  applying  every  technical  innova- 
tion and  every  scientific  discovery  to  realize 
more  fully  our  potential  as  a  free  and  self- 
governing  society  fully  accords  with  our  pres- 
ent temperament  and  our  historical  genius 
as  a  people.  Instead  of  dragging  our  feet  on 
such  an  elementary  democratic  principle  as 
using  scientific  methods  to  make  the  electoral 
system  work  better,  we  should  be  moving 
beyond  that  to  thoughts  of  nationwide  elec- 
tronic plebiscites  on  grave  questions  of  pub- 
lic policy  for  the  guidance  of  our  government. 

A  commitment:    to  speak   OUT  TO  THE   POLIT- 
ICAL  LEADERSHIP   AND    PUBLIC   OPINION 

None  of  this.  It  seems  certain.  Is  going  to 
come  about  spontaneously.  The  community 
of  trained  scientists — particularly  those,  like 
you,  immersed  in  the  humanities — will  have 
to  speak  out  with  a  strong  voice  and  press 
it  upon  the  awareness  of  our  political  leader- 
ship and  upon  public  opinion.  We  may  do 
well  to  remember  that  In  that  distant,  far-off 
day  before  atomic  weapons,  it  was  the  letter 
of  a  great  scientist  to  a  political  leader  that 
Introduced  us  to  the  inevitability  of  a  new 
and  awesome  era.  On  August  2,  1939.  Albert 
Einstein  wrote  Franklin  Roosevelt  that  he 
felt  it  "my  duty  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  following  facts  and  recommendation." 
There  are  fewer  higher  duties  to  which  you 
can  commit  yo'.irselves  than  forcefully  to  call 
the  attention  of  ycur  national,  state,  county, 
and  local  political  leadership  to  the  pressing 
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netd  and  technical  fcMlblUty  of  modernlaang 
our  election  prjscedures. 

Towards  the  j  end  of  a  long  and  uniquely 
productive  life,  a  great  mathematician  who 
became  a  glanit  m  the  humanities.  Alfred 
,°  w^  Whitehead,  said.  '•.  .  .  the  techniques 
Of  living  have  changed  faster  and  more  be- 
tween 1861  an«  1944  than  they  did,  going 
backward,  between  18«1  and  .  .  .  61  B  C 
Furthermore  tl^e  effects  of  these  new  tech- 
niques are  Intel-active.  Their  alterations  In 
our  ways  of  d4lly  living  affect  our  moral 
Ideas,  and  the  i  alterations  In  our  ways  of 
thinking  in  tun<  react  upon  the  uses  to  which 
we  put  our  neV   techniques. 

You  have  the! power,  the  opportunity,  and 
the  urgent  neec^  to  help  turn  the  new  tech- 
niques of  our  dky  to  the  highest  social  use 
kno*im  to  min— the  preservation  and 
strengthening  o^  the  democratic  process  and 
therefore,  of  hl^  freedom.  I  know  that  you 
will  achieve  It      ' 
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COLLEGE  CAMPUS  UNREST  CAN  WE  LIMIT  DEFENSE  SPENDING? 


SECRETARTi_  FINCH  SAYS  GUIDE- 
LINE TO  BE  ENFORCED 

Mr.  MONDALe.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  been  (^rltlcal  on  occasion  In  the 
recent,  past  abo^t  certain  statements  and 
actions-with  re$pect  to  the  title  VI  school 
desegregation  rirogram.  I  am  pleased  to- 
day to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excarpt  from  a  press  confer- 
ence on  Mondaiy,  April  21  by  Secretary 
Finch.  The  Secretary .  in  response  to  a 
question,  stated  clearly  and  unequlvocaUy 
that  the  current  school  desegregation 
guidelines  are  going  to  be  enforced. 

The  Secretarj  s  press  conference  state- 
ment is  the  strongest  I  have  seen  attrib- 
uted to  him.  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  vho  are  interested  in  the 
school  desegregt  tion  program  carried  out 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  So  long  a4  Secretary  Finch  main- 
tains the  firm  position  indicated  in  his 
press  conference  statement,  he  can  de- 
pend upon  my  consistent  support. 

Mr.  President]  I  congratulate  the  Sec- 
retary for  his  strong  statement  and  ask 
that  the  excerpt  from  his  press  confer- 
ence be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  n^  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Press  Conference  by  the  Honorable  Robert 
H.  Pinch.  Secret  vry  or  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welfare,  Monday.  April  21,  1969 
Question;  Mr.  S<cretary,  In  spite  of  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  by  your  office,  there 
are   still   numeroui;   questions   about   school 
desegregation  and  i  he  guidelines,  within  this 
Administration.    Fur    the    hundredth    time 
could  we  ask  you   what  is  your  position  on 
the  guidelines? 

Secretary  Finch.  The  guidelines  which  are 
in  existence  are  gdlng  to  be  enforced  The 
only  change  that  'iriu  be  brought  about  is 
when  the  Court  sp<  aks.  as  they  said  for  ex- 
ample, they  will  sp«k  in  June  on  the  ques- 
tion there  of  wheth  >r  the  faculty  mix  should 
reflect  that  of  the  surrounding  community 
But  I  fall  to  und  srstand  why  there  is  any 
question  in  terms  o  the  way  I  have  handled 
every  case  that  ha;  come  before  me  and  I 
suppose  the  only  v  ay  somebody  would  say 
I  would  be  more  si  icere  would  be  to  with- 
hold funds  from  moi  e  schools. 

What  we  are  tryiig  to  do  is  to  bring  the 
schools  into  compliance  and  keep  them 
open  and  I  think  wd  are  doing  a  pretty  good 
Job.  I- am  very  satisiled,  and  indeed  I  think 
Leon  Panetta  is  doing  an  excellent  job  But 
why  there  is  constan  b  discourse  about  waver- 
ing, I  just  don't  imde  rstand  it 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
course  is  Logic  1-A.  Here  is  the  problem  • 
A  42-year-old  man  holds  up  a  bank  in 
Bridgeport.  Therefore,  aU  42-year-old 
men  in  Bridgeport  are  bank  robbers 

Right  or  wrong? 

Wrong,  of  course— but  aU  too  many 
Ajnerlcans  are  applying  this  same  kind 
of  dubious  logic  to  another  college  sub- 
ject. 

The  subject  is  coUege  itself— and 
everybody  is  concerned  about  the  unrest 
and  division  on  campuses  all  over  Amer- 
ica. 

There  are  irresponsible  students,  caus- 
ing violence  and  discord,  at  coUeges  from 
Boston  to  Berkeley. 

But  we  cannot— we  must  not^-con- 
clude  that  they  are  typical  of  the  ma- 
jority of  young  men  and  women  in  col- 
lege today.  Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  griev- 
ances that  responsible  students  express 

It  does  not  require  a  Ph.  D.  in  history 
to  know  that  young  America  Is  our  hope 
lor  the  future. 

If  we  despair  of  our  young  people,  we. 
in  fact,  despair  of  ourselves— of  all  that 

Zllin^'^  /°'"  ^^  planned  for  and  made 
sacrifices  for. 

For  years— through  the  1950's    any- 
way—we complained  of  apathy  on  the 
umversity  campus, 
n,;^^  ^^  students  are  apathetic  no 

^S?  S^^^^^"S  J^e  l^ids  again,  to  swaUow 
gold  fish,  cram  themselves  into  phone 
t^ths    and  organize  panty  raids.  Just 

^nrL  "nPortant    questions    to    us 

grownups. 

fh?'ill!°'  °^  i^^  students  do  not  think 
tfnt!,  ?"^  ^^''^  handled  the  impor- 
tant questions  very  well 

Maybe  they  are  right'.  Maybe  thev  are 
wrong.  That  is  not  the  point 

.nw  ^  ^u"'  '^  ^^^^  *^«y  have  opinions 
andwe  should  respect  them  and  iSten  to 

wi^l^!^  ^'^^  ^^"""^  *h«  small  minority 
who  threaten  violence  and  talk  of  revolu- 

Let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  majority 

?^'i!f'^'"i'-'°  '^«  ^'^  °f  them-^nd 
t7us    ""'^^"^*°''  ^hat  they  are  saying 

I  believe  they  sincerely  want  to  im- 

hI^^^  h^"""  ''°'^^^  *"^  they  want  to 
begin  by  improving  the  one  institution 
that  is  closest  to  them-the  college  itself 
«,v,V?^-^  ^^"^  ^^^  university  to  return  to 
what  it  once  was— a  place  where  seekers 
after  truth  gather  at  the  feet  of  wise  men 
to  learn  and  debate  and  find  wisdom 

They  want  teachers  who  are  full-time 
teachers,  not  high-priced  consultants  to 
Government  and  industry. 

They  want  administrators  who  care 
about  the  students  and  their  problems 
who  talk  and  confer  with  them  about 
the  management  of  the  college. 

They  want  their  university  their 
studies,  their  teachers;  they  want  to  be 
relevant  to  the  world  they  live  in 

Above  all,  they  want  schools  to  be  for 
students. 

You  know  something?  They  may  have 
a  point. 

And  maybe  we  should  be  proud  of  them 
After  all,  they  are  our  kids. 


Mr.  HARTKE.   Mr.   President,  every 
week   brings   new   rumors   and   alarms 
about  the  course  of  future  defense  spend- 
ing which  we  can  expect  after  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  We  are  being 
given  to  understand  that  the  $30  billion 
a  year  currently  being  spent  in  Vietnam 
will  barely  meet  the  aUeged  "needs"  of 
the  military  for  new  weapons  systems 
And  every  device  of  the  public  relations 
man's  art  is  being  used  to  sell  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  America  on  the 
rationality  and  justice  of  continuing  in- 
definitely to  devote  over  half  our  total 
national  budget  to  funding  Defense  De- 
partment operations  and  procurement 
Many  of  us  had  hoped  that  the  new 
administration   would    be   able   to   rise 
above  its  own  campaign  rhetoric  and 
move  eCfectively  to  cut  back  on  post- 
Vietnam  military  spending.  Those  hopes 
now  appear  to  have  been  in  vain    All 
indications— and  most  notably  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  deploy  an  ABM  sys- 
tem—are that  this  administration  has 
neither  the  will  nor  the  desire  to  resist 
the  budgetary  claims  of  the  Pentagon 
Consequently,  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
sponsibility now  rests  with  us  In  the 
Congress  for  curbing  defense  spending 
and   for  reallocating  our  national  re- 
sources m  such  a  way  as  to  meet  genuine 
national  needs.  The  task  will  not  be  easy 
to  accomplish.  We  have.  I  fear,  too  long 
evaded  our  constitutional  mandate   to 
check  and  balance  the  Executive  in  the 
areas  of  foreign  and  defense  policymak- 
ing. But  the  Nation  can  no  longer  afford 
our  comfortable  evasions.  We  must  take 
the  initiative  that  is  properly  ours  to  re- 
duce mUitary  spending  to  a  level  more 
consonant  with  our  true  priorities. 

How  Congress  might  most  effectively 
act  to  achieve  this  goal  was  the  subject 
of  a  recent  newspaper  article  written  by 
the  brilliant  young  journalist.  Mr.  Joseph 
Kraft.  I  would  hope  that  his  recommen- 
dations will  receive  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  this  Iwdy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  next  of  Mr  Kraft's 
essay  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GOP  No  Better  Than  Johnson  at  Curbing 
Defense   Spending 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
Hard-nosed    anti -inflationary    Republican 
skinflints  turn  out  to  be  no  better  at  con- 
trolling defense  spending  than  the  unbut- 
toned loose  livers  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration.  That   is   the    basic   message   of   the 
revised  1970  budget  now  being  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Accordingly,  even  sophisticated  men  with 
an  aversion  to  the  Indiscriminate  must  now 
consider  the  possibility  that  the  only  way  to 
control  defense  spending  is  through  the 
favorite  crudity  of  the  Congressional  con- 
servatives. That  U  by  putting  an  arbitrary 
ceiling  on  defense  spending  for  next  year. 

The  Nixon  budgetary  revisions  offer  a  par- 
ticularly good  measure  of  Just  how  mon- 
strous the  defense  spending  monster  really 
is.  For  it  is  possible  to  compare  directly  cuts 
made  in  non -defense  projects  as  against  cuts 
made  in  military  spending. 

On  the  non-defense  side,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  recommended  cuts  of  $2  9 
billion— which  is  nearly  three  times  what  is 
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coming  out  of  the  defense  hide.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  non-defense  cuts  raise  serloua 
questions  of  equity,  while  others  raise  po- 
litical risks. 

Old  people,  for  example,  are  probably  the 
principal  victims  of  the  inflation  the  present 
budgetary  cuts  are  supposed  to  arrest.  But 
one  of  the  major  cuts  now  recommended 
comes  from  a  reduction  in  the  scheduled  rise 
In  Social  Security  payments. 

Substantial  reductions  are  also  recom- 
mended for  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Transportation.  These  cuts  will  ad- 
versely affect  two  of  the  most  potent  political 
forces  In  the  country — the  farmers  and  the 
roadbuilders. 

Set  against  the  suggested  cuts  in  non- 
defense  spending,  the  effort  to  make  econo- 
mies in  the  military  field  is  pathetic.  A  little 
less  than  half  the  $1.1  billion  cut  recom- 
mended in  military  expenses  is  real.  The  big- 
gest chunk— an  estimated  $600  million- 
comes  from  a  reduction  in  B-52  sorties  flown 
in  Vietnam  that  will  be  very  difficult  to 
sustain. 

Left  intact  In  the  defense  budget  are  a 
vast  range  of  dubious  expenditures  that  were 
In  fact  sharply  questioned  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  in  the  course  of  the  most  recent  re- 
view of  military  spending.  Billions,  for  ex- 
ample, are  spent  on  diesel  submarines  that 
do  not  serve  to  meet  any  conceivable  threat, 
and  on  fighter  planes  that  come  at  several 
million  dollars  apiece  whereas  the  Soviet 
planes  they  would  presumably  oppose  cost 
about  $800,000  each. 

Th  upshot  of  this  unsavlngs  program 
can  perhaps  best  be  felt  when  Vietnamese 
costs  are  abstracted  from  military  spending. 
For  while  reductions  are  being  made  In  Viet- 
namese spending,  and  virtually  everything 
else  in  the  budget  Is  either  being  held  or  re- 
duced, non- Vietnamese  defense  spending  will 
go  up  this  year — by  nearly  $6  billion. 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  there  are 
available  good,  sophisticated  ways  to  control 
the  defense  budget  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration would  apply  in  time.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird 
using  those  tools.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems 
bent  on  currying  favor  with  the  military 
brass,  and  in  whittling  down  the  clout  of  the 
civilian  skeptics  in  the  offices  of  Systems 
Analysis  and  International  Security  Affairs. 
Neither  is  there  any  sign  that  the  White 
House  has  the  stomach  for  a  confrontation 
on  military  spending.  And  without  White 
House  backing,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
with  all  due  respect,  is  not  potent. 

If  a  leash  is  going  to  be  applied,  it  will  have 
to  be  done  by  the  Congress.  For  practical  pur- 
poses that  means  an  alliance  between  the 
liberals  who  want  to  cut  defense  spending  to 
get  funds  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the 
conservatives  who  oppose  virtually  all  gov- 
ernment spending. 

It  just  happens  that  the  conservatives  have 
Invented  a  device  for  chopping  expenditures. 
It  is  the  device  of  the  arbitrary  ceiling,  which 
was  enforced  against  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration last  year  as  the  price  for  putting 
through  the  surtax  by  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  Sen.  John  Williams,  the  Republican 
Scrooge  from  Delaware. 

This  year  President  Nixon  has  to  go  to  the 
Congress  for  renewal  of  the  surtax.  And  if 
they  are  serious  about  cutting  defense,  the 
liberals  should  be  thinking  hard  about  strik- 
ing an  alliance  with  the  conservatives  to 
make  the  Administration  accept  a  flat  ceiling 
on  defense  spending — a  celling  that  might, 
appropriately,  be  set  at  pre-Vletnam  levels. 


TIRE  INDUSTRY  ENDORSES  RECALL 
BILL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1957)  on  be- 
half of  the  administration  to  provide  for 


the  recall  of  safety-related  defective  tires. 
This  bill  Is  a  revision  of  one  I  introduced 
first  in  1967  and  again  this  January. 
Senators  Magnuson  and  Hartke  cospon- 
sored  the  proposal. 

Almost  immediately,  the  Rubber  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  representing  16 
of  the  country's  19  tire  producers,  issued 
a  press  release  endorsing  the  bill  and 
calling  it  "a  constructive  step  toward  a 
practical  tire  recall  program." 

The  industry's  public  support  for  this 
bill  is  a  real  step  forward,  and  I  think 
they  should  be  complimented  for  taking 
this  stand.  I  have  relayed  my  feelings  to 
Mr.  Ross  R.  Ormsby,  president  of  the 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  in  a 
letter  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  that  letter,  along  with 
the  RMA's  release  of  Friday,  April  26  and 
two  news  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  com- 
menting on  this  development,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor 
AND  Public  Welfare. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  29.  1969. 

Mr.  Ross  R.  Ormsby, 

President,    Rubber    Manufacturers    Associa- 
tion, New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Ormsby  :  I  want  to  commend  the 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  for  its 
prompt  endorsement  of  the  tire  recall  bill 
which  I  Introduced  In  the  Senate  last  Friday. 
This  Is  a  significant  step  toward  greater  pub- 
lic safety  for  which  the  entire  tire  industry 
should  be  congratulated. 

The  industry's  Interest  in  establishing  a 
tire  recall  procedure  and  their  own  work  to 
develop  a  workable  procediu-e  was  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  securing  Administration 
support  for  the  bill.  And,  of  course,  the  In- 
dustry's firm  and  open  endorsement  of  the 
bin  will  almost  assure  Congressional  ap- 
proval. 

With  representatives  from  the  tire  Industry, 
members  of  Congress  and  officials  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation  working  to- 
gether, I  am  certain  that  this  proposal  can 
be  quickly  enacted  and  put  Into  effect. 

And  I  look  forward  to  continuing  this  very 
valuable  working  relationship  in  the  months 
ahead  In  trying  to  develop  a  meaningful 
quality  grading  system  for  tires,  and  in  work- 
ing to  upgrade  the  minimum  tire  safety 
standards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

U.S.  Senator. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  April  27.  1969) 
Tire-Recall  Bill  Is  Given   Endorsement 
_        OP  Industry 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

The  tire  Industry  has  given  a  surprise  en- 
dorsement to  a  tire-recall  bill  Introduced  by 
Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  and  thus 
brightened  its  prospects  for  enactment. 

The  bill  is  "a  constructive  step  toward  a 
practical  tire-recall  program."  the  Rubber 
Manufacturers  Association  said  In  a  state- 
ment Friday. 

The  legislation,  which  is  backed  by  the 
Nixon  Administration,  would  require  manu- 
facturers to  notify  purchasers  when  safety- 
related  defects  are  found. 

Such  a  requirement  was  imposed  for  new 
automobiles  and  their  component  parts  by 
the  auto  safety  law  of  1966.  "Hre  makers  were 
exempted  by  what  Nelson  has  called  "a 
legislative  oversight."  Their  recalls,  relying 
on  publicity  rather  than  individual  notifica- 
tions, have  reached  only  small  proportions 
of  the  owners  of  the  tires  sought. 


The  second  major  provision  of  the  bill  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  6  to  12 
months  to  set  up  record-keeping  and  noti- 
fication procedures  for  manufacturers  to 
follow. 

Ross  R.  Ormsby,  president  of  the  Rub- 
ber Manufacturers  Association,  said  that  tire 
makers  already  are  completing  a  mechanism 
for  recalU  on  which  they  have  worked  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Ormsby  differed  with  Nelson  on  how  many 
defective  tires  may  be  In  use. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  April  14,  Nelson  said  that 
about  one  new  tire  in  10  faUs  Department 
of  Transportation  tests  for  compliance  with 
safety  standards  that  are  mainly  the  indus- 
try's own. 

Ormsby,  however,  said  that  "It  can  be 
misleading"  to  use  the  Federal  "laboratory 
tests  of  a  few  tires  as  the  basis  for  any  pro- 
jection as  to  the  number  of  defective  tires 
that  might  be  in  use." 

Contending  that  projections  from  the 
Federal  findings  'are  not  supported  by  the 
evidence  from  actual  use  on  the  road," 
Ormsby  cited  a  California  Highway  Patrol 
study  showing  an  involvement  of  tires  in 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  60,000  accidents. 

Most  of  the  tire  disablements  could  not 
be  blamed  on  a  basic  fault  In  the  tires. 
Ormsby  said.  In  more  than  half  of  the  dis- 
ablements, he  said,  the  tires  were  worn  below 
the  minimum  safety  requirement  for  a  tread 
depth  of  'if,  of  an  Inch. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  26.  1969] 
Tire  Makers  Back  Bill  for  Recalls  :  Safety 
•     Measure   Passage   in    Congress    Now    Ex- 
pected 

(By  John  D.  Morris) 
Washington.  April  25.— The  tire  manufac- 
turing Industry.  In  a  surprise  move,  threw 
its  support  today  to  legislation  for  the  man- 
datory recall  of  tires  vrtth  suspected  safety 
defects. 

An  Administration-backed  recall  bill  was 
Introduced  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson.  Dem- 
ocrat of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers Association  promptly  endorsed  it. 
The  development  appeared  to  assure  favor- 
able Congressional  action. 

The  measure  would  require  manufacturers 
to  notify  owners  by  letter  of  any  suspected 
safety  defects  in  their  tires  and  to  replace 
the  tires. 

Several  companies  have  announced  the  re- 
call of  tires  m  the  last  few  months,  but 
with  little  success  because  no  records  are 
kept  of  the  buyers.  Under  the  bill,  manu- 
facturers would  have  to  set  up  a  record- 
keeping system  so  that  owners  could  be  noti- 
fied directly. 

SHUT     FROM     EARLIER     STAND 

The  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association 
represents  16  of  the  country's  19  tlre-pro- 
duclng  companies,  including  the  six  largest 
ones.  The  member  companies  account  for 
about  95  percent  of  the  country's  tire  pro- 
duction. 

The  association's  endorsement  of  manda- 
tory recall  legislation  was  generally  surpris- 
ing to  members  of  Congress  because  of  the 
Industry's  earlier  Insistence  that  it  was  able 
and  willing  to  establish  an  effective  volun- 
tary system. 

In  Introducing  the  bill.  Senator  Nelson 
said  that  about  9  percent  of  the  tires  re- 
cently tested  bv  the  NaUonal  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  had  failed  to  meet  Federal  Safety 
standards. 

"At  that  very  high  rate  of  failure."  he 
said,  "It  is  probable  to  assume  that  out  of 
220  million  tires  sold  In  one  year,  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  perhaps  millions,  do  not 
meet  the  minimum  Federal  standards  and 
should  be  recalled. " 

This  was  challenged  In  a  statement  issued 
by  Ross  R.  Ormsby.  president  of  the  Rubber 
Manufacturers  Association. 
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The  Nstlonal 
Safety  Art  of  19e 
iifacturers  to  rec^ 
eluding   tires  solc_ 
safety   related   de^ 
apparent  overslgh( 


It  c*n  be  misleading,"  he  said,  "to  use 
Department  of  Tranaportatlon  laboratory 
teat*  of  a  few  tl^es  as  the  basis  for  any  pro- 
jection as  to  th^  number  of  defective  tires 
that  might  be  Iniise. 

"ProJecUons  based  on  such  findings  are 
not  supported  bw  the  evidence  from  actual 
use  on  the  road.'f 

Mr.  Ormsby  called  the  Nelson  bill  "a  con- 
strucUve  step  toward  a  practical  tire  recall 
program."  He  ad^ed: 

"The  Ure  Industry  will  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
other  Oovemmeut  agencies  In  setting  up  a 
program  In  line  with  the  proposed  leglsla- 
uon.  In  fact,  tlr>  companies  are  Just  com- 
pleting the  mechanics  of  such  a  recall  system 
on  which  they  h4ve  worked  for  more  than  a 
year." 

The  system,  according  to  the  association, 
will  estabUsh  an  IdenUncaUon  code  for  all 
tires  and  provld^  for  recording  the  names 
and  addresses  of;  all  new  tire  buyers  The 
information  wUl,  be  stored  In  computer 
banks. 

"The  program  lean  be  put  Into  practice 
Just  as  soon  as  t»re  molds  can  be  changed 
to  include  the  cotilng  system,"  Mr.  Ormsby 
said. 

ighway  and  Motor  Vehicle 

1  requires  automobile  man- 

|11   vehicles  and  parts.  In- 

wlth   the  vehicles,  when 

cts   are   detected.   By   an 

°"r  Congress  did  not  Include 

tires  sold  to  replace  those  suppUed  with  the 
vehicles.  ! 

A 7^.*  .^IL*""  *>'"*  drafted  by  the  Johnson 
Administration,  was  endorsed  last  week  by 
the  NUon  Administration.  Senator  Nelson 
long  an  outspoked  critic  of  the  tire  Indus- 
trys  safety  record,  praised  the  new  Admin- 
istration's action. 

"In  what  may  L  their  first  major  con- 
sumer decision."  hfc  said,  "they  have  clearly 
come  down  on  thfc  side  of  Increased  pro- 
tection and  safety^  for  the  American  wn- 
sumer."  | 

The  bin  Is  co-sptonsored  by  Senator  War- 
ren a  Magnuson.  tJemocrat  of  Washington 
Mr  Magnuson  Is  fchalrman  of  the  Senate 
^"^^'■ce   Commltkee.   which   has  Jurlsdlc- 

Washikoton,  dJ.  April  25.— The  Rubber 
Manufacturers  Aasqclatlon  today  described  a 
bUl  introduced  by  $en.  Gaylord  Nelson  as  "a 
constructive  step  toward  a  practical  Ure  re- 
call program."  but  questioned  his  estimates 
of  the  number  of  n*w  tires  that  do  not  meet 
federal  standards. 

The  tire  Industry  ;win  cooperate  fuUy  with 
the  Department  of  Transportatln  and  other 
government  agencle*  In  setting  up  a  program 
m  line  with  the  proposed  legislation,  Ross 
R.  Ormsby.  RMA  President,  said. 

In  fact,  he  polnte*  out,  are  companies  are 
Just  completing  the  mechanics  of  such  a  re- 
call system  on  whlolh  they  have  worked  for 
more  than  a  year.      ' 

"We  do  feel,  howejver.  that  It  can  be  mis- 
leading to  use  D.O^.  laboratory  tests  of  a 
few  tires  as  the  basis  for  any  projection  as 
to  the  number  of  defective  tires  that  might 
be  in  use,"  Ormsby  said.  ""B"'- 

"Projections  base<|  on  such  findings  are 
not  supported  by  tUe  evidence  from  actual 
use  on  the  road."  he  ^d. 

Ormsby  said  tha  most  comprehensive 
study  available  on  t|ie  road  performance  of 
tires  is  one  that  was  conducted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia mghway  Patrol.  That  study  noted 
that  while  tlre«  wer^  Involved  In  less  than 
one  percent  of  some  60,000  accidents  inves- 
tigated, most  of  the  tire  disablements  could 
not   be  blamed  on  Any   basic  fault  of  the 

In  more  than  half  of  the  cases,  the  tires 
were  worn  below  thi>  minimum  safety  re- 
quirement of  one-sU^nth  of  an  Inch  tread 
depth,  and  one  out  of  four  of  these  were 
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found  to  be  worn  through  the  tire  cords, 
according  to  the  California  report. 

The  voluntary  recall  system  on  which  the 
industry  has  been  working  will  provide  an 
Identification  code  for  all  tires,  names  and 
addresses  of  all  new  are  purchasers;  com- 
puter record  storage  of  this  Information, 
readily  accessible  in  the  event  that  a  recall 
is  necessary;  and  a  means  of  locating  ares 
at  warehouses  and  dealer  locations  across 
the  country. 

The  program  can  be  put  Into  practice  Just 
as  soon  as  tire  molds  can  be  changed  to  in- 
clude the  coding  system.  Mr.  Ormsby  said 

Pull  details  of  thu  program  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
in  the  event  that  hearings  are  held  on  the 
recall  bill. 


April  29,  1969 


NEW  FORMAT  FOR  COMPETITION 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  April 
Issue  of  NaUon's  Schools,  contains  an 
interesting  article.  The  article  explains 
an  intellectual  pursuit  of  excellence  that 
Is  taking  place  with  the  high  schools 
of  Orange  County,  Calif. 

Patterned  after  the  Olympic  decath- 
lon, 29.300  students  took  an  all-day 
examination  in  10  general  achievement 
areas.  In  view  of  the  great  press  that  is 
given  to  the  bad  that  goes  on,  I  thought 
that  this  rather  interesting  evenf  which 
incidentally  has  been  unanimously  en- 
dorsed by  the  California  Assembly 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Academic    Dkcathi,on    Sptms    New    Format 

rOB    COMPETmON 

(By  Dr.  Calvin  Orleder,  professor  of  school 
admlnlstraaon  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado,  Boulder) 

Late  last  November,  six  students  from  each 
Of  the  50  high  schools  In  Orange  County 
Calif.,  paraclpated  in  an  unusual,  new  Aca- 
demic Decathlon.  It  takes  its  name  of  course 
from  the  decathlon  of  ten  track  and  field 
events  of  the  Olympic  Games,  but  it  reco«- 
nlzes  intellectual  rather  than  physl^l 
prowess.  /■"*.•« 

™s  seems  to  be  the  first  undertaking  of 
its  kind,  and  it  affords  a  welcome  example 
Of  how  the  increasing  overemphasis  on  inter- 
scholasuc.  compeaave  athlettcs  can  be 
counterbalanced.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  a 
large-scale,  well  organized  effort,  such  as  the 
Orange  County  Academic  Decathlon  (OCAD) 
encourage  and  recognize  outstanding  per- 
formance in  other  school  pursuits  besides 
physical  superiority. 

EVENTS    COVEK    THE     rttLD 


Superintendent   of   Orange   County,    nearlv 
two  years  ago.  ' 

After  developing  the  main  features  of  an 
academic  decathlon  with  associates,  he  en- 
listed  the  support  of  a  group  of  12  business 
leaders,  who  now  comprise  the  execuUve 
committee,  and  ifl  other  leaders  in  various 
walks  of  life  who  make  up  the  civic  com- 
mittee. 

Both  groups  have  given  time  and  money 
to  the  formaaon  of  the  OCAD  Association 
and  have  received  extensive  cooperation  from 
others  throughout  the  county.  While  finan- 
cial support  has  come  entirely  from  private 
sources,  I  think  the  expenditure  of  tax  funds 
for  an  academic  endeavor  of  this  kind  would 
be  fully  Justifiable. 

After  a  trial  run  last  May,  when  students 
from  four  high  schools  took  part,  a  detailed 
evaluation  (about  130  pages)  was  prepared 
A  number  of  improvements  were  recom- 
mended on  the  basis  of  this  report  and  a 
decision  was  made  to  schedule  the  decathlon 
for  the  Saturday  after  Thanksgiving. 

The  intervening  six  months  were  used  for 
the  preparation  of  tests,  reading  lists  for 
students,  scheduling  of  rooms,  assignments 
of  participants  during  the  competition 
orientation  meetings  for  helpers,  publicity 
and  detail  work— such  as  parking,  lunch 
snack  breaks,  rest  rooms,  etc. 

OUTSIDERS   BOOST   OCAD 

The  Assembly  (lower  house)  of  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  gave  a  big  boost  to  OCAD 
m  July  by  unanimously  adopting  a  resolu- 
tion, sponsored  by  70  members,  endorsing 
the  event.  It  commended  the  OCAD  Associa- 
tion and  invited  the  top  students  of  the 
November  competition  to  be  guests  of  the 
Assembly  and  receive  public  recognition  of 
their  achievements.  The  local  newspapers 
(Including  the  LA.  Times)  not  only  gave 
generous  coverage  but  cited  OCAD  as  one  of 
the  most  exciting  developments  In  educa- 
tion in  many  a  year. 

There  may  be  some  pretty  strong  argu- 
ments against  an  academic  decathlon  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  come  up  with  any 
I  should  think  that  many  school  systems 
would  be  interested  In  conducting  such  a 
"tournament  of  minds."  If  they  are  they 
can  get  full  information  from  OCAD  Board 
of  Directors,  1910  West  St.  Andrews  Place 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  92704.  There  is  Just  about 
time  enough  to  prepare  for  a  trial  run  next 
fall  In  your  schools. 
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The  ten  events  of  the  OCAD  are  designed 
to  test  general  achievement  along  with  com- 
munication skills.  These  major  areas  are- 

(1)  esthetics  (visual  arts,  music) ;  (2)  con- 
versation; (3)  essay  writing;  (4)  extracur- 
ricular activities;  (5)  literature  and  current 
affairs:  (6)  mathematics;  (7)  practical  arts- 
(8)  formal  speech;  (9)  science;  and  (10) 
social  science. 

Written  tests  were  used  for  all  Items  ex- 
cept 2,  4  and  8;  for  item  4.  a  rating  scale 
was  devised  to  score  participation. 

StudentB  competed  with  others  at  their 
own  level.  On  November  29.  300  student* 
selected  from  volunteers  at  the  50  high" 
schools,  put  in  a  full  day  from  8  to  5. 

That  OCAD  U  not  merely  a  spur  of  the 
moment  gesture  Is  attested  by  the  detailed 
planning  and  preparation  that  were  done 
It  wa«  conceived  by  Dr.  Robert  D.  Peterson 


WYOMING'S  PROGRESSIVE  CAMPUS 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  together  with 
an  insertion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Wyoming's  Progressive  Campus 
Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  President,  a  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States 
have  been  plagued  with  unfavorable  pub- 
licity brought  about  by  small  bands  of  law- 
less students  and  nonstudents. 

Action  by  this  undesirable  leadership  has 
closed  classrooms  to  the  hard-working  stu- 
dents Who  want  an  education.  The  students 
most  hurt  by  the  closing  of  classrooms  are 
the  poor,  who  have  a  substantial  Investment 
m  tuition,  books  and  the  cost  of  Uvlng  while 
at  school. 

This  Is  a  national  problem,  when  the 
progress  of  many  of  our  youth  is  delayed 

The  University  of  Wyoming  is  one  of  many 
institutions  of  higher  learning  where  stu- 
dents have  been  able  to  maintain  a  respon- 
sible attitude.  Such  students  as  we  have  at 


Wyoming  do  not  reeort  to  the  primitive 
means  of  accomplishing  progress,  which  la 
violence. 

The  Daily  Times,  an  excellent  newspaper 
published  in  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  has  sought 
to  analyze  the  reasons  a  good  atmosphere 
exists  on  the  Wyoming  campus.  I  would  like 
to  offer  the  editorial  of  the  Timea  for  the 
Congressional  Record,  so  that  administrators 
at  the  troubled  campuses  might  consider 
these  techniques. 

(Prom  the  Rawlins  (Wyo.)  Dally  Times, 
Apr.  22,  1969] 
UNiviaisiTY   or   Wyoming   Stddents   Admire 
PRBsroENT;     President    Carlson     Admires 
Them 

It  is  not  Inconceivable  that  the  University 
of  Wyoming  at  Laramie  may  one  day  be  the 
center  of  student  unrest  and  turmoil,  but  for 
the  present,  the  Cowboy  school  has  set  a  fine 
example  of  administration-student  coopera- 
tion. 

Saturday,  according  to  the  UW  News  Serv- 
ice, Student  Body  President  Carl  Sandberg, 
Albin,  delivered  high  praise  to  UW  President 
William  D.  Carlson,  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  the  administration,  "for  the 
work  they  have  done  with  the  student  sen- 
ate .  .  ." 

Sandberg  cited  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  meetings  (where  students  have  met 
informally  with  President  Carlson  at  his 
home)  and  the  several  informal  ooffees  held 
on  campus  for  students  and  administrators 
to  talk  together. 

"During  the  coffees,  students  could  meet 
with  the  administration  informally,  present 
their  problems,  and  receive  support,"  Sand- 
berg said. 

"I  personally  feel  communications  have 
been  excellent  this  year,"  he  added.  "Dr.  Carl- 
son and  the  administration  have  been  very 
cooperative  and  sincerely  interested  in  the 
students." 

And.  Dr.  Carlson  repaid  the  compliments. 

"Students  of  the  'New  Generation'  are  the 
finest  in  America's  history,"  he  said  Friday 
night. 

Carlson  told  the  students  that  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  University,  the  profes- 
sors, the  trustees,  the  governor  and  the  legis- 
lature to  make  opportunities  available  to 
them. 

trustee  tells  why 

One  meimber  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Eph 
U.  Johnson  of  Rawlins  tells  why  he  thinks 
the  University  of  Wyoming  has  escaped  seri- 
ous problems  of  confilct  between  administra- 
tion and  students: 

"I  think  the  high  caliber  of  Wyoming  kids 
and  their  training  at  home  is  the  main  reason 
we  haven't  had  any  trouble."  Johnson  said. 

He  said  he  thinks  Wyoming  residents  train 
their  children  to  believe  when  they  enter  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  they  enter  for  one 
reason — to  get  an  education. 

The  trustee  said  a  strong  athletic  program 
also  contributes  to  the  low  confilct  rate. 
Johnson  estimates  80  per  cent  of  the  student 
body  supports  athletic  events,  for  one  of  the 
highest  averages  in  the  nation. 

"Dr.  Carlson  is  doing  a  good  Job  in  keeping 
In  constant  communication  with  the  stu- 
dents," Johnson  pointed  out.  "And  Carl 
Sandberg  is  a  real  fine  young  man.  We  are 
proud  to  have  him  as  an  ex-offlcio  member  of 
the  board." 

WE    TALK    TO    THEM 

Also  opening  the  door  to  better  communi- 
cations is  the  board  of  trustees'  policy  of 
meeting  students  where  the  students  meet — 
In  cafeterias,  in  campus  buildings,  and  even 
allowing  the  students  to  meet  in  the  board's 
meeting  room. 

"When  we  eat  on  campus,  we  eat  in  the 
cafeterias  to  see  If  the  food  is  as  good  as  it 
should  be."  Johnson  said. 

"We  talk  to  the  students,  that's  the  main 
thing."  he  continued. 


Above  all,  Johnson  expressed  pride  In  the 
students  at  UW. 

"I  have  great  confidence  In  our  student 
body."  he  concluded. 

What  Is  the  solution  to  student  unrest 
across  the  nation? 

"The  student  body  wUl  solve  it  them- 
selves." the  trustee  believes.  He  said  where 
the  minority  Is  now  causing  a  vast  part  of 
the  trouble,  soon  the  majority  will  correct 
that  situation. 

The  residents  of  Wyoming  can  be  proud  of 
their  only  four-yetw  college  and  the  rest  of 
the  nation  can  look  to  XTW  as  an  example  of 
a  university  where  the  administration  is 
proud  of  its  students  and  the  students  are 
proud  of  their  school — OS. 


NATIONAL  TRAILS   ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  legislative  history  of  the  National 
Trails  Act  passed  by  the  90th  Congress 
hsis  been  assembled  by  Fred  Madison,  a 
former  legislative  assistant  in  my  office. 
Mr.  Madison  is  now  special  assistant  to 
the  acting  Federal  cochairman  of  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission. 

The  Potomac  Appalachian  Trail  Club 
Bulletin  for  January-March  1969  con- 
tains this  report,  noting : 

The  legislative  struggle  lasted  4  years  and 
passed  through  several  phases. 

The  passage  of  the  National  Trails  Act 
was  somewhat  eclipsed  by  the  signing  on 
the  same  day.  October  2,  1968.  of  the  red- 
woods bill,  the  North  Cascades  bill,  and 
the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  bill.  But  the 
trails  legislation  is  noteworthy  in  itself 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  The  trails  bill  draws  heavily  on 
the  work  of  many  volunteer  citizens  from 
Georgia  to  Maine,  who  have  maintained 
the  2. 000 -mile  length  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail. 

Second.  The  bill  notes  that  the  rec- 
reational needs  of  the  American  people 
are  growing  so  that  the  demand  for  ad- 
ditional trails  throughout  the  Nation  re- 
quires a  national  system  of  trails. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  Madison  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Trails  Act  Inspired  by  Success  of 

Appalachian  Trail  Conference 

(By  Fred  Madison) 

October  2.  1968.  was  a  landmark  day  for 
conservationists  all  across  the  country.  That 
afternoon.  President  Johnson  capped  the  bril- 
liant conservation  achievements  of  his  ad- 
ministration  by  signing  into  law  four  vl*l 
conservation  measures — the  Redwoods  bill, 
the  North  Cascades  bill,  the  Trails  bill,  and 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  bUl. 

F\>r  a  variety  of  reasons,  public  attention 
was  focused  on  the  highly  controversial  Red- 
woods and  North  Cascades  proposals  while 
the  Trails  bill  and  the  Rivers  bill  were  rele- 
gated to  the  back  of  the  bus.  This  was  unfor- 
tunate for  these  two  measures  repw-esent  per- 
haps the  most  significant  conservation 
achievement  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  establishment  of  national  systems  of 
hiking  trails  and  wild  and  scenic  rivers  signi- 
fies an  important  and  much  needed,  diversi- 
fication of  our  national  reca-eatlonal  system. 
Not  only  are  more  Americans  participating 
In  outdoor  recreational  activities  each  year, 
but  also  they  are  seeking  a  wider  variety  of 
activities.  Watching  Old  Faithful  erupt  every 
hour  is  no  longer  enough!  Outdoor  enthusi- 
asts today  are  interested  In  canoeing,  sailing. 


hiking,  camping — in  short,  they  are  inter- 
ested in  doing  all  thut  is  to  be  done  in  the 
onUioon. 

The  new  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  will  open  great  new  vistas  for  recrea- 
tion-seeking Americans,  and  the  System  rep- 
resents a  Congressionally  recognized  alter- 
native use  of  our  Nation's  water  resources. 

The  new  National  Trails  System  will  offer 
Americans  a  unique  and  thrilling  recrea- 
tional experience,  and  the  System  provides 
stimulus  for  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  State  and  local  biking  trails  systems. 

Completion  of  Congressional  action  on  the 
National  Trails  bill  signified  the  end  of  a 
long  struggle  which  began  legislatively  on 
May  20,  1964.  with  the  introduction  by  Sen- 
ator Gaylord  Nelson  of  a  bill  to  protect  the 
Appalachian  Trail.  The  struggle  really  began 
over  40  years  ago  when  people  like  Benton 
MacKaye,  Arthur  Perkins,  and  Myron  Avery 
conceptualized  and  Implemented  the  devel- 
opnfient  and  preservation  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail. 

The  legislative  struggle  lasted  4  years  and 
passed  through  severed  phases.  First,  there 
was  the  Appalachian  bill  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress: then  In  the  89th  Congress,  there  were 
the  Appalachian  bill,  the  first  National  Trails 
bill  (also  introduced  by  Senator  Nelson)  and 
ultimately,  a  National  Trails  bill  which  In- 
cluded the  Appalachian  Trail  This  latter  bill 
was  reintroduced  in  the  90th  Congress:  it  was 
this  bill,  modified  significantly  by  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  which  the  President 
signed  into  law. 

The  sequence  of  events  here  is  important 
for  early  actions  set  the  tone  for  later 
developments.  It  was  the  need  to  protect  the 
Appalachian  Trail,  which  was  threatened  by 
highway  development  and  urban  encroach- 
ment, that  stimulated  Senator  Nelson  to 
introduce  his  first  legislation  in  1964.  It  was 
the  success  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference that  convinced  the  Congress  that  not 
only  should  the  Appalachian  Trail  be  pro- 
tected but  also  that  other  trails  across  the 
country  should  be  developed  and  protected 
in  a  similar  way.  The  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference  showed  that  it  could  be  done  and 
its  experience  should  show  the  way  to  the 
Park  Service  and  the  Forest  Ser\'lce  as  those 
agencies  move  forward  in  the  development 
of  the  National  Trails  System. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  as  the  Congress 
deliberated  this  legislation  constant  reference 
was  made  to  the  Appalachian  Trail.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Trails  bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  July  15,  1968.  proposed  pro- 
tection for  the  Appxalachlan  Trail  only.  In  a 
way.  we  were  back  in  1964  with  the  original 
legislation.  This  was  unfortunate  for  a  great 
deal  of  progress  had  been  made  since  the 
introduction  of  the  first  trails  legislation. 

Introduction  of  that  bill  started  the  ball 
rolling  and  over  the  years  an  important  con- 
cept evolved — that  of  setting  up  a  National 
Trails  System  made  up  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail  and  several  others.  It  was  important 
this  concept  not  be  lost,  and  so  ultimately  the 
Pacific  Crest  Trail  was  included  in  the  initial 
National  System.  Throughout  all  the  negotia- 
tions, the  idea  first  and  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  the  principals  involved  was  the 
protection  of  the  Appalachian  Trail — a  great 
tribute  to  those  who  have  been  involved 
with  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  over 
the  years. 

HIGH    QUALITY.    LOW    COST    ADomON 

A  careful  reading  of  Public  Law  90-543 
should  be  an  interesting  experience  for  any 
member  of  the  Appalachian  TYail  Conference. 
There  should  be  an  Immediate  recognition,  a 
familiarity,  a  kind  of  "at  home"  feeling.  This 
is  as  it  should  be  for  the  Congress  relied 
heavily  on  the  experiences  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference  when  it  worked  on  the  legla- 
lation. 

Basically,  the  Trails  System  was  viewed  as 
a  low  cost,  high  quality  addition  to  our 
national    recreational    system.    The    Appa- 
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Ucblan  Trail  hat  been  maintained  over  tbe 
years  by  voluntirs,  and  the  Congress  saw 
no  reason  why  this  principle  couldn't  be 
applied  on  other  jtralls  across  the  country. 

People  today,  ttoth  Individually  and  as  or- 
ganizations like  the  Boy  Scouts  and  various 
conservation  groups,  are  asking  what  they 
can  do  to  participate  in  the  conservation 
movement  and  tq  play  a  part  In  the  restora- 
tion of  the  quality  ot  our  environment.  How 
about  maintaining  a  segment  of  one  of  our 
national  trails?  F^r  young  people,  what  better 
way  to  learn  about  nature  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  involvid  In  a  constructive  project 
In  the  outdoors? 

Interested  groups  of  citizens  could  be  lined 
up  all  along  our  ilatlonal  trails  and  given  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  specific 
segments  of  the  Trail.  Planning  and  tools 
could  be  provided!  by  the  administering  Fed- 
eral agency.  Thlaj  approach  can  work.  The 
work  of  many  of  tbe  Conservation  Centers  of 
the  Jobs  Corps  provides  ample  evidence  of 
the  kind  of  Job  tha  t  can  be  done. 

The  National  T  alls  proposals  elicited  Ini- 
tially an  unfortunate  bureaucratic  response. 
What  was  orlglnafiy  presented  to  the  Nation 
as  a  low  cost  pro  ect  came  back  to  Capitol 
Hill  from  the  ageicles  as  an  expensive  pro- 
gram Involving  extensive  land  acquisition  and 
evan  moM  extensllve  development.  This  was 
not  anybody's  Intent. 

The  intention  ct  the  orlg^lnal  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  waj  that  footpaths  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained,  that  the  trails  be  ap- 
propriately markeil.  and  that  shelters  and 
other  such  facllitl  5s  be  provided  as  needed. 
Quite  obviously,  tt  ere  will  be  sections  of  the 
Trails  that  will  be  used  for  horseback  riding; 
this  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation. 

It  was  not  intend  ed  that  the  national  trails 
be  merely  wide  swa  ,hs  cut  through  the  woods. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  concern  ex- 
pressed during  del  berations  on  the  legisla- 
tion about  the  cons  truction  of  trails  through 
wilderness  areas,  "^e  simple  concept  of  a 
trail  as  a  footpath- -simply  marked  and  with 
a  minimum  of  de' elopment — Is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  wilderness 
preservation. 

ADVISORT    COUNCILS    REQUIREO 

The  legislation  requires  the  establishment 
of  advisory  councils  for  both  the  Appalachian 
and  Pacific  Crest  "I  rails.  This  is  In  a  way  a 
sophistication.  If  yo  i  will,  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference.  Tie  idea  for  these  councils 
Is  based  on  the  ATC  and  the  point  was  made 
during    Congressional    deliberations    on    the 
bill  that  members  or  these  councils  ought  to 
serve     without     cor  ipensatlon — an     obvious 
effort  to  capitalize  o;i  the  spirit  that  has  been 
an  Integral  part  of  the  ATC  over  the  years. 
It  would  seem   tl  at  the  members  of   the 
advisory  council   mist  play   a   major  role- 
far  beyond  what  is  described  in  the  legisla- 
tion—in   the    develcpment    of    the    national 
trails.  To  these  peof  le  will  fall  much  of  the 
responsibility    for    mobilizing    local    support 
for  trail  maintenance  and  development.  The 
advUory    council    caa.    if   it   wants,   set   the 
tone  for  the  program 

The  legislation  al!  o  stresses  the  idea  that 
land  Is  to  be  acquiied  only  if  all  else  falls. 
It  is  hoped  that  agi  cements  can  be  worked 
out  with  landownei  s  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary rights-of-way,  Not  only  Is  this  ap- 
proach cheaper,  but  also  there  are  distinct 
advantages  in  having  the  consent  and  co- 
operation of  people  along  the  trail. 

Condemnation  au  horlty  Is  contained  In 
the  legislation  but  it  Is  somewhat  restricted. 
(There  Is  to  be  no  condemnation  on  the 
Pacific  Crest  Trail.)  Condenmatlon  Is  to  be 
used  m  those  areas  uhere  the  Integrity  of  a 
segment  of  the  trail  li  i  threatened  by  develop- 
ment or  urbanization  or  whatever.  What  au- 
thority there  is  was  g;  anted  prlmarUy  to  deal 
with  problems  on  this  Appalachian  Trail 

In  principle,  at  least.  It  would  be  nice  to 
think  of  these  natlor  al  trails  as  continuous 


trails  running  for  many  hundreds  of  miles.  In 
reality,  there  will  probably  be  some  breaks 
In  the  trails;  but  it  Is  hoped  that  breaks  and 
dislocations  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Initially,  two  trails  were  Included  in  the 
National  System  and  another  14  were  recom- 
mended for  study  for  possible  future  inclu- 
sion In  the  system.  There  probably  will  never 
be  more  than  six  or  eight  trails  in  the  system 
but  actually  that  Is  all  that  Is  needed  to 
build  the  framework  for  a  vast  network  of 
Stete  and  local  trails.  UUlmately,  there  ought 
to  be  a  national  trail  running  through  every 
State  to  serve  as  the  backbone  for  State  and 
local  trail  systems. 

The  trails  legislation  In  its  recognition  of 
National  Recreational  Trails  takes  the  first 
step  In  encouraging  the  development  of  trails 
systems  both  to  complement  and  supplement 
the  National  Hiking  Trails.  The  requirement 
that  these  recreational  trails  be  accessible 
to  urban  areas  is  vital  for  it  will  get  trails 
into  those  areas  where  the  demand  is  the 
greatest 

Likewise,  the  development  of  connecting 
and  side  trails  on  Federal  lands  associated 
with  components  of  the  National  System  Is 
Important,  for  this,  too,  will  contribute  to 
the  building  up  of  vast  trails  systems 
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But  this  support,  generous  as  it  is  is 
not  enough,  and  annually  the  Hartford 
Times  helps  to  raise  money  for  the  camp 
through  a  Times  Camp  Fund  campaign 

This  year,  camp  officials  estimate  that 
some  $44,000  will  be  required  in  new 
contributions. 

The  camp's  officers  have  published  a 
brochure  on  the  history,  program,  and 
goals  of  the  Times  Farm  Camp.  Other 
Senators  may  be  interested  in  this  bro- 
chure. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  Timks  Farm  Camp 


STATES    NEED    PRODDING 

Encouraging  the  States  to  plan  for  State 
and  metropolitan  trails  unfortunately  is  not 
enough.  The  leglslaUon  suggests  that  either 
HUD  or  LAWCON  (Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation) funds  be  used  for  this.  The  problem 
is  that,  as  the  States  allocate  their  LAWCON 
funds,  the  development  of  hiking  trails  will 
most  probably  receive  very  low  priority.  One 
of  the  early  Nelson  trails  bills  authorized 
funds  specifically  for  this  purpose.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  provision  did  not  survive  the 
legislative  process. 

At  any  rate,  here  is  another  challenge  for 
trail  enthusiasts:  somebody  must  keep  after 
State  and  local  officials  to  see  to  It  that  trails 
programs  move  forward  steadily  and  that 
they  are  not  merely  placed  on  the  back 
burner. 

Trails  legislation  started  with  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  Conference  and  now  it  has 
come  back  to  roost.  The  Appalachian  Trail 
Is  the  model  on  which  the  legislation  was 
based;  it  Is  the  prototype  for  the  National 
Trails  System.  Prom  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  worked  on  the  A.T.  over  the  years 
will  come  the  principles  for  the  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  trails  all  across 
the  country. 

The  National  Trails  System  should  be  what 
It  was  supposed  to  be:  a  high  quality,  low 
cost  addition  to  our  national  recreational 
system.  It  should  offer  to  everyone  who  is 
Interested  both  an  imequaled  recreational 
opportunity  and  a  chance  to  participate  in 
the  building  of  an  outdoor  recreational  pro- 
gram. This  has  been  the  heart  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference- 
this  shotild  be  the  basic  premise  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  National  Trails  System. 


TIMES  FARM  CAMP 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Times  Farm  Camp  in  Andover.  Conn., 
is  a  summer  camp  for  disadvantaged 
youngsters. 

For  49  years,  the  Times  Farm  Camp 
has  performed  an  important  role  in 
teaching  boys  and  girls  the  beauty  and 
vitality  of  their  Connecticut  countryside. 

The  camp's  goals  and  activities  reflect 
a  high  sense  of  community  responsi- 
bility—and a  keen  awareness  of  the  needs 
of  our  yoimg  people. 

The  camp  is  financed  by  an  Independ- 
ent corporation  and  receives  support 
from  friends  throughout  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 


WHAT  IS   rr? 

Located  In  the  historic  and  scenic  town  of 
Coventry,  Connecticut,  the  Times  Farm  Camp 
is  a  well-established  resident  camp  for  less- 
prlvlleged  boys  and  girls  from  the  Greater 
Hartford  area— ages  8  through  12.  Made  pos- 
sible by  the  many  people  and  organizations 
who  sustain  it  with  their  donations  of  time 
and  money,  the  camp  is  equipped  with  the 
necessary  recreational  facilities  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  providing  an  opportunity  to  help  our 
less  fortunate  youngsters  grow  Into  tomor- 
row's healthy  and  respected  citizens. 

The  camp  is  sponsored  by  The  Hartford 
Times  and  operated  by  the  Almada  Lodge- 
Times  Farm  Corporation— a  tax-exempt  char- 
itable corporation. 

In  1967  the  camp  served  416  boys  and  girls 
The  total  now  is  480—64  more  needy  children 
who  will  be  rewarded  with  an  unforgettable 
12-day  camping  experience  at  no  cost  to  the 
family. 

HOW  MANY  CHILDREN  AND  HOW  ARE  THEY 
SELECTED? 

Campers  are  selected  on  a  quota  basis  by 
more  than  20  agencies  that  work  with  chil- 
dren. Ea«h  of  the  participating  agencies  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  people  they 
serve,  and  they  are  thus  able  to  select  intelli- 
gently on  the  basis  of  need. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  summer  program, 
the  camp  has,  for  several  years,  conducted  2- 
day  outings  In  the  fall  as  well  as  1-day  visits 
in  the  winter  and  spring.  These  eventsare  for 
the  guests  of  the  previous  summer.  The  ex- 
pansion program  Includes  winterized  facili- 
ties, off-season  programs,  youth  seminars  and 
winter  vacation  camping. 

WHAT  FACILITIES  DOES  IT  HAVE? 

The  "nmes  Farm  Camp  occupies  175  acres 
of  some  of  Connecticut's  finest  woodland. 
The  camp  complex  is  made  up  of  32  perma- 
nent buildings  including  screened  sleeping 
cabins,  dining  hall,  recreation  hall,  staff 
headquarters.  Infirmary,  shower  house  and 
swimming  pool.  There  are  also  a  barn  for  the 
donkeys  and  equipment,  the  Almada  Lodge 
(the  original  2 '4  story  farmhouse),  the  Di- 
rector's home  and  several  service  buildings. 
The  Skungamaug  River  running  through  the 
camp  groimds  provides  ample  boating  and 
fishing  opportunities.  The  natural  rolling  ter- 
rain has  many  winding,  wooded  roads  that 
lead  to  secluded  clearings  used  for  over- 
night campouts.  For  many  of  the  children 
who  attend  the  Times  Farm  Camp  it  is  the 
first  time  they  have  fished,  boated,  camped, 
been  swimming  or  even  seen  the  woods. 

WHAT   IS   THE   PROGRAM? 

The  program  is  designed  to  give  the  chil- 
dren the  rewarding  experience  of  living  with 
others  in  a  natural  out-of-doors  setting.  The 
boys  and  girls  receive  plenty  of  restful  sleep 
and  three  nourishing  meals  prepared  by  an 
experienced  chef.  Each  day  brings  many 
new  and  exciting  adventures,  all  designed 
to  provide  wholesome  recreation.  There  is 
plenty  of  swimming  (including  Instruction), 
boating,  exploring  nature,  Indian  lore,  handi- 
crafts,    games     and     sports,     cookouts     and 


picnics,  campfire  programs,  storytelling,  stunt 
nights,  visits  to  nearby  farms  and  camp 
songs. 

Those  responsible  for  the  program  and  tbe 
curriculum  work  diligently  throughout  the 
yeiu-  to  provide  as  many  children  as  possible 
with  as  much  as  possible  In  the  short  twelve 
days  that  any  one  boy  or  girl  is  at  camp. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  STAFF? 

The  camp  is  directed  by  a  year-round  ex- 
perienced camp  director.  In  addition,  It  takes 
a  staff  of  32  to  operate  during  the  sununer. 
The  staff  is  made  up  mostly  of  college  stu- 
dents and  older  high  school  boys  and  girls. 
Most  of  them  have  been  connected  with 
scouting  or  have  a  background  of  youth 
work. 

Many  of  the  staff  have  future  plans  which 
center  around  social  work,  and  because  of 
this  they  show  exceptional  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm toward  their  work  in  the  camp.  In 
addition  to  counselors,  there  are  a  full  time 
nurse,  chef,  waterfront  director,  unit  leaders, 
grounds  keepers  and  donkey  handler.  All  of 
these  dedicated  people  are  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  camp  director.  A  week's  training 
program  is  conducted  before  camp  opens  to 
orient  the  staff  to  the  facilities,  terrain  and 
the  responsibilities  of  each  member. 

WHERE    IS    IT? 

The  Times  Farm  Camp  is  18  miles  east  of 
Hartford  in  the  Skungamaug  River  valley,  in 
the  towns  of  Coventry  and  Andover.  Leave 
Hartford  on  route  84  East,  which  Joins  route 
15  In  East  Hartford;  continue  thru  Man- 
chester to  Bolton  Notch  to  route  6;  take 
right  hand  fork  on  6  to  Andover  and  Willi- 
mantic. 

Turn  left  off  the  highway  at  the  camp  sign, 
which  Is  2.9  miles  after  leaving  Bolton  Notch. 
The  camp  is  one  half  mile  from  the  highway. 

HOW    IS    IT    FINANCED? 

The  camp  operation  is  financed  through 
voluntary  gifts  to  the  corporation,  most  of 
which  are  a  resvUt  of  appeals  in  The  Hartford 
Times  to  Its  readers  to  support  this  well- 
established  and  much-needed  work  with  the 
children.  Extremely  helpful  and  increasing  In 
numbers  each  year  are  the  bequests  being 
left  by  thoughtful  citizens  as  endowment 
funds  or  memorials.  This  has  helped  assure 
an  annual  Income  for  the  camp.  Volunteer 
groups  have  given  of  their  time  and  labor 
toward  maintenance  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds.  These  efforts  have  been  most  help- 
ful In  keeping  costs  down. 

Bequests  may  be  addressed  to  the  Almada 
Lodge-Times  Farm  Camp  Corporation  (legal 
corporate  title)  and  addressed  c/o  The  Hart- 
ford Times,  10  Prospect  St.,  Hartford.  Conn, 
06101. 

BRIEP   HISTORY 

The  Times  Farm  Camp  began  in  1910  when 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Ayers,  superintendent  of 
the  Union  for  Home  Work  on  Market  Street 
and  an  Intimate  friend  of  the  family  of  the 
late  Harrison  B.  Freeman,  was  given  the  use 
of  Almada  Lodge,  the  Freeman  summer  home 
in  Andover.  The  camp  began  under  her  direc- 
tion with  20  children  and  continued  for  ten 
years  giving  summer  vacations  until  the 
Union  could  no  longer  physically  or  finan- 
cially continue  the  work.  In  1920  Mrs.  Ayres 
appealed  to  The  Harford  Times  to  raise  the 
funds  and  continue  the  work.  This  they  did, 
and  the  response  was  Immediate  and  gener- 
ous. In  a  very  short  time  a  dining  hall  and 
two  dormitories  for  sixty  children  were  built. 
In  1931,  the  Freeman  family  deeded  65  acres 
and  a  2  Vi  story  farmhouse  over  to  a  charitable 
corporation.  The  Times  likewise  deeded  over 
all  buildings  and  equipment  and  Improve- 
ments that  It  had  made,  to  the  new  tax- 
exempt  corporation.  Prom  1931  on  the  camp 
grew  and  expanded  to  a  point  where  It  now 
acconmiodates  120  campers  at  a  time — 480  for 
the  eight-week  summer  period.  Nearly  a  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  given  since  1920  to  build, 
maintain  and  operate  the  camp. 


WHO  IS  BEHIND  IT? 

The  affairs  of  the  corporation  are  handled 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  elected  annually.  The 
offices  of  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  Assistant  Treasurer  are  elected 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Board.  AU 
are  experienced  in  their  special  fields  of  en- 
deavor and  serve  without  pay.  Their  Interests 
cover  newspaper  publishing,  insurance,  ad- 
vertising, sales,  banking,  law,  building,  archi- 
tecture, education,  and  social  work. 

The  present  officers  are :  President,  Herbert 
R.  Bland:  Vice  President,  Robert  R.  Eckert; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Latham  B.  Howard:  As- 
sistant Treasurer,  Connecticut  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.;  Camp  Director,  Edward  P.  Turn. 

Directors:  Francis  T.  Ahearn,  Jesse  M. 
Bailey,  Herbert  R.  Bland.  Philip  W.  Breux, 
Frederick  U.  Conard,  Jr.,  Robert  R.  Eckert, 
H.  Crowell  Freeman,  Charles  N.  Gilbert,  Jon- 
athan Goodwin,  Richard  J.  Hartford,  Latham 
B.  Howard,  Charles  L.  Munlgle,  James  S. 
Peters  II,  Richard  B.  Redfleld.  Norman  Ruder- 
man,  G.  Prank  Sweet,  Miss  Ruth  A.  Thomson, 
and  Crampton  Trainer. 


roENTIFICATION  IN   A  POLICE 
LINEUP 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent sharp  criticism  of  certain  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  a  phenom- 
enon imique  to  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century.  In  the  history  of  the  Court, 
criticisms  often  have  been  sharp;  some- 
times thoughtful. 

One  of  the  criticisms  currently  aimed 
at  the  Court  is  of  its  requirement  that 
identification  in  a  police  lineup,  to  be 
admitted,  must  be  based  upon  a  lineup 
that  has  been  fairly  organized,  with  op- 
portunity provided  the  suspect  to  have 
an  attorney.  Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  the 
popular  detective  storywriter  and  law- 
yer, makes  clear  in  his  article  "The  Eyes 
Don't  Always  Have  It"  why  criticism  of 
the  court  in  this  instance  should  be  re- 
strained and  measured.  The  article,  de- 
scribes several  actual  cases  where  in- 
credible mistakes  in  identification  have 
been  made.  I  wish  very  much  that  the 
CoNGREssioNAi.  RECORD  could  includc 
photographs  which  accompanied  the 
Gardner  article.  The  two  men  photo- 
graphed could  hardly  be  more  dissimilar 
in  appearance,  the  guilty  man's  shoul- 
ders coming  to  just  about  the  elbow  of 
the  tall  man  who  was  mistakenly  ac- 
cused. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, which  appeared  in  the  This  Week 
issue  dated  April  20,  1969,  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  A  study  of  Mr.  Gardner's  work 
will  remind  all  of  us  that  the  testimony 
of  eyewitnesses,  particularly  of  the  eye- 
witness identification  of  someone  who  is 
a  complete  stranger  to  him  at  the  time 
the  crime  was  committed,  is  anything 
but  the  solid,  reliable  evidence  which  too 
often  is  assumed  to  be  the  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Eyes  Don't  Always  Have  It 
( By  Erie  Stanley  Gardner ) 

A  merchant  in  a  Southern  California  city 
was  held  up  and  robbed  at  the  point  of  a 
gun.  A  short  time  later  two  other  merchants 
were  robbed. 

The  pHDllce.  acting  on  a  tip  which  was  not 
fully  disclosed,  went  to  a  rooming  house  In 
Los  Angeles  and  picked  up  a  man  who  was 
out  of  work.  They  took  him  to  the  city  where 


the  holdups  had  occurred,  and  the  three  vic- 
tims were  unanimous  in  their  Identification. 
They  identified  him  by  build,  complexion, 
voice,  gestures — the  works. 

The  man  protested  his  Innocence,  but  was 
convicted  of  armed  robbery  and  sentenced  to 
prison.  While  in  prison  the  man  continued 
to  insist  that  he  was  Innocent,  but  this  was 
an  old  story  to  the  prison  officials.  Just  an- 
other "bum  beef." 

However,  some  of  the  convicts  heard  about 
it  and  one  convict.  In  particular,  was  con- 
cerned. He  knew  that  his  cellmate  was  the 
man  who  had  actually  committed  the  three 
robberies.  After  having  been  apprehended 
on  another  crime,  tills  man  had  been  sent  to 
the  same  prison  as  the  innocent  man. 

Enough  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  so 
that  finally  the  convict  who  had  actually 
robbed  the  merchants  confessed.  But  did  the 
authorities  receive  the  confession  with  en- 
thusiasm? 

Before  they  would  believe  the  prisoner 
making  the  confession,  he  had  to  disclose 
all  of  the  details  of  the  crimes,  showing  that 
he  was  familiar  with  every  small  detail.  Then 
he  had  to  take  a  lie  detector  test,  and  then 
the  man  who  had  been  convicted  for  the 
crimes  had  to  take  a  He  detector  test.  Then  a 
lot  of  red  tape  had  to  be  unwound  before 
the  Innocent  man  was  finally  released  a  few 
months  ago. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  Just  how 
good  eyewitness  Identification  actually  is. 

Of  course,  if  John  Doe  commits  a  crime 
in  front  of  Richard  Roe,  and  Richard  Roe 
knows  John  Doe,  the  identification  is  very 
good  indeed.  But  if  John  Doe  is  a  stranger 
and  the  witness  sees  him  under  the  tensions 
which  accompany  a  p>erlod  of  excltment,  the 
chance  that  the  identification  will  be  worth 
anything  is  very  slim.  Here  Is  a  case  in  point. 

A  businessman  was  drl\ing  home  in  one 
of  the  Eastern  cities,  when  he  saw  a  couple 
of  girls  beckoning  frantically  to  a  police- 
man on  a  motorcycle.  The  businessman 
pulled  off  the  road  to  let  the  motorcycle 
officer  swing  past  him  to  reach  the  girls. 
Then  he  drove  on. 

A  few  moments  later  the  officer  on  the 
motorcycle  stopped  his  car,  asking  for  his 
driver's  license  and  registration  card.  Then 
another  policeman  came  up  and  the  busi- 
nessman was  taken  to  the  precinct  station 
where  he  saw  the  two  young  girls  studying 
him   Intently   and   nodding  their  heads. 

The  businessman  found  he  was  charged 
with  Indecent  exposure.  He  was  subsequently 
put  in  a  so-called  lineup  where  at  least  two 
of  the  other  men  were  detectives,  none  of 
them  tieing  near  the  age  of  the  businessman. 
He  was  promptly  identified  by  the  two  girls. 

This  businessman  had  held  the  rank  of 
commander  In  the  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve, he  had  had  over  15  years'  experience  as 
a  high-school  teacher,  and  he  had  a  spotless 
record.  All  of  this  did  him  no  good. 

Despite  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  at- 
torneys, he  was  found  guilty.  Sentencing  was 
postjKined  for  30  days,  but  It  was  apparent 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  businessman 
unless  his  attorneys  could  somehow  find  the 
man  who  was  actually  guilty.  This  they  tried 
desperately  to  do.  In  the  meantime,  the 
newspapers  were  having  a  field  day  wrth  big 
headlines:  "Church  Trustee  Guilty  of  Sex 
Offense." 

Then  one  day  a  man  telephoned  and  said 
that  he  was  the  real  culprit  and  that  he 
had  sent  a  letter  to  the  prosecutor.  Two  such 
letters  were  received.  The  police  "investi- 
gated," but  their  investigation  consisted  of 
an  attempt  to  link  the  businessman  with  the 
letters,  which  had  been  v^tten  in  longhand 
and  were  unsigned.  The  prosecution  even 
took  the  surprising  position  that  the  letters 
had  been  written  by  the  businessman's 
daughter. 

Eventually,  the  real  culprit  came  forward 
and  confessed.  As  the  businessman  later 
stated,  "I  was  amazed  at  the  lack  of  resem- 
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blance  between  jus.  Hla  a«e  appeared  to  be  at 
least  10  yean  (eae  than  mine,  and  he  was 
four  Inches  taller." 

It  U  a  peculiar  thing  that  in  these  cases 
of  mistaken  IdeOtlflcatlon.  It  quite  frequently 
happens  that  tllere  Is  absolutely  no  resem- 
blance between  the  person  accused  and  the 
actual  offender. 

A  very  good  Example  of  this  appears  In  a 
story  that  was  published  In  the  San  I^Vanclsco 
papers  and  thaQ  was  later  commented  on  by 
the  Internationally  famous  criminologist.  Dr. 
LeMoyne  Snydef.  who  is  both  a  doctor  of 
medicine  and  a  doctor  of  law. 

Or.  Snyder  ha^  had  many  years  of  experi- 
ence on  the  flrl|ig  line  and  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  Associated  with  him  In  the 
so-called  Court  i  of  Last  Resort  for  a  long 
period  of  Ume.i  He  is  a  scientist  and  a 
thinker  His  book.  •Homicide  Investigation," 
which  has  run  through  heaven  knows  how 
many  prtntlngsJ  has  been  translated  Into 
Japanese.  G«rm4n  and  other  languages,  and 
Is  pretty  much  of  a  bible  for  law-enforce- 
ment officers.  H^re  Is  the  case  he  relates  In 
his  book:  { 

A  young  wom^n  was  manacled  In  chains 
by  a  pervert.  Tl^  police  arrested  a  suspect, 
who  was  positively  Identified  by  a  store  clerk 
as  belntthe  purdhaser  of  the  manacles  which 
apparently  had  IJeen  used  In  the  crime.  The 
victim  also  poelttvely  Identified  the  suspect 
as  being  the  maa  who  had  assaulted  her. 

Then,  In  connection  with  a  narcotic  In- 
vesUgatlon,  the  police  picked  up  another 
man  who  turned  lout  to  be  the  man  who  had 
really  been  gulltylof  the  assault  on  the  young 
woman. 

In  Dr.  Snyder'i  book,  photographs  of  the 
two  men  are  shown  side  by  side.  It  Is  a  revela- 
tion to  study  thiese  photographs:  the  men 
could  hardly  be  knore  dissimilar  in  appear- 
ance. The  guilty  fcoan's  shoulders  Just  about 
come  to  the  elbo^  of  the  tall  man  who  was 
mistakenly  accused. 

The  dangerous  part  of  most  cases  of  mis- 
taken Identlflcatlpn  is  that  the  witness  is  so 
completely  alnceie  in  his  belief.  He  Is  the 
victim  of  auto6u*gestion  and  sometimes  of 
what  has,  in  mofe  modern  times,  been  de- 
scribed as  brainwashing. 

This  brainwashing  begins  when  a  witness 
is  taken  to  the  police  station  to  look  through 
the  mug  sh.ot3  of  iiSenders  who  have  a  record 
of  having  comm.  tted  crimes  of  the  same 
nature.  Perhaps  ihe  witness  picks  out  one 
photograph  that  he  decides  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  culprit  that  he  saw  commit  the 
crime. 

Later  on,  the  p)lice  come  to  him  and  say 
triumphantly,  "We've  got  the  man  that  did 
It  in  custody."  Thun  they  show  mug  shots  of 
the  man  they  are  loldlng.  If  the  witness  is  a 
little  bit  dubious.  ;he  police  are  all  too  apt  to 
say,  "Now,  don't  tiy  to  make  a  positive  iden- 
tification from  a  jihotograph.  Don't  let  your 
mind  be  influenced  one  way  or  another. 
Simply  keep  an  open  mind  until  you  see  this 
man  In  a  lineup  ' 

Then  the  next  marnlng  the  witness  is  taken 
in  to  see  the  Umiup.  It  Is  surprising  how 
many  times  the  witness  is  "accidentally" 
given  a  chance  to  see  the  defendant  as  he  is 
pushed  into  the  lineup  cage.  Having  studied 
the  mug  shots  of  the  suspect  and  seen,  or  at 
least  glimpsed  hliQ  In  the  custody  of  the 
police,  the  witness  s  very  apt  to  point  a  finger 
at  the  unfortunat^  suspect  and  say,  "That's 
the  man." 

Before  the  witne  is  gets  to  court,  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  majy  also  do  a  little  coaching, 
"Now,  don't  let  this  defense  attorney  make 
a  monkey  out  of  jou.  Remember  that  if  he 
can  get  you  to  sa;  that  you  have  even  the 
slightest  doubt  in  your  mind  about  your 
Identification,  the  ( ase  will  be  thrown  out  of 
court  and  you  will  be  the  laughingstock  of 
the  courtroom." 

An  Interesting  problem  In  the  case  of  eye- 
witness Identlflcati  m  took  place  some  years 
ago  in  the  trial  of  1?lllie  (the  Actor)  Sutton 
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Willie  Sutton  was  badly  wanted  by  the 
poUce,  and  the  FBI  had  distributed  photo- 
graphs of  him  in  different  cleaning  eetabllsh- 
ments.  One  Arnold  Schuster,  riding  on  the 
subway,  looked  across  at  a  fellow  passenger 
and  immediately  recognized  him  as  Willie 
Sutton  from  the  photograph  which  had  been 
hanging  in  hl«  cleaning  establishment. 

Schuster  went  to  the  police;  pointed  out 
Sutton,  and  Sutton  was  arrested.  Shortly 
thereafter  Arnold  Schuster  was  brutally  mur- 
dered in  what  had  every  appearance  of  being 
a  gangster  'contract."  Things  being  as  they 
were,  it  was  popularly  assumed  that  Sutton 
had  taken  his  revenge  on  Schuster. 

Subsequent  developments  indicated  that 
Sutton  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
miu'der  of  Arnold  Schuster.  But  in  the  tense 
atmosphere  of  a  courtroom  where  Sutton  was 
later  being  tried  for  a  bank  robbery  case,  it 
was  virtually  impossible  for  the  Jury  to  sepa- 
rate the  murder  of  Schuster  from  the  ques- 
tion of  Sutton's  guilt  in  the  bank  robbery 

One  of  the  officials  of  the  bank  that  had 
been  held  up  was  put  on  the  witness  stand 
and  positively  idenUfied  Sutton  as  one  of  the 
men  who  had  entered  the  bank.  He  stated 
that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
Sutton  for  rather  a  short  time  but  that  he 
was  a  banker  and  was  trained  to  remember 
faces  Sutton's  attorney  took  the  man  on 
cross-examination,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  pieces  of  cross-examination 
that  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

Sutton's  attorney  asked  the  witness  when 
he  next  saw  Willie  Sutton  and  It  turned  out 
he  had  seen  him  at  the  Jail.  How  had  the 
witness  been  taken  to  the  Jail?  He  had  been 
driven  by  a  detective.  How  long  had  he  been 
with  the  detective  in  the  automobile?  Some 
30  minutes  or  more.  And  then,  how  did  he  get 
home?  Why,  the  detective  had  driven  him 
home.  Did  the  witness  remember  the  detec- 
tive's name?  He  did  not. 

"All  right,"  Sutton's  attorney  said,  "look 
around  this  courtroom  and  see  If  you  can 
pick  out  the  detective  who  drove  you 
home  .  Now,  no  help  from  the  audience, 
please.  I  want  everyone  to  look  straight 
ahead,  no  faintest  signal. " 

The  witness,  unaccustomed  to  all  of  this 
publicity  and  somewhat  flabbergasted  by  the 
aggressive  nature  of  the  cross-examination, 
groped  his  way  around  the  courtroom,  look- 
ing from  face  to  face.  He  finally  admitted 
that  he  was  unable  to  recognize  the  detective. 
The    attorney,    now    more    sure    of    his 
ground,  threw  him  a  harpoon,  "Come  now, 
Mr.    Banker,    you   are   trained   to   remember 
faces.  You  were  with  Willie  Sutton  a  matter 
of  seconds,  yet  you  were  with  this  detective 
for  over  an  hour  and  you  saw  him  after  you 
saw   WUUe   Sutton.   Do  you   want  this  Jury 
to  understand  that  you  can't  pick  out  this 
detective?" 
The  witness  had  to  give  up. 
How  good  is  eyewitness  Identification?  It 
is  as  good  as  the  man  who  makes  the  identi- 
fication, and  it  depends  very  largely  on  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  been  brainwashed. 
That  Is  the  reason  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  now  laid  down  the 
rule  that,  in  order  to  have  an  identification 
in  a  lineup,  the  lineup  must  be  fair  and  the 
suspect  Is  entitled  to  have  his  attorney  with 
him. 

Some  years  ago  I  wrote  a  Perry  Mason 
book,  'The  Case  of  the  Moth-Eaten  Mink" 
and  dedicated  it  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Russell 
S.  Ptsher.  who  Is  now  the  Medical  Examiner 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  one  of  the  leading 
forensic  pathologists  In  the  world.  In  the 
book's  foreward,  I  referred  to  a  case  so  bizarre 
that  it  would  seem  to  be  utterly  Impossible 
U  It  weren't  for  the  fact  that  it  Is  thoroughly 
documented.  It  happened  more  than  30 
years  ago. 

Three  young  men  were  riding  In  a  car  on 
the  streets  of  Baltimore  when  a  car  being 
driven  by  a  Negro  youth  cut  In  on  them— 
or  at  least  the  three  white  youths  thought 
he  had  cut  In  on  them.  They  took  after  the 


Negro  and  crowded  his  car  against  a  curb 
Then,  bent  on  vengeance,  the  three  youths 
got  out  of  their  car. 

The  Negro,  determined  to  protect  himself 
Jumped  from  his  own  car  and  advanced  to 
meet  his  assailants.  The  white  youth  in  the 
lead  stepped  belligerently  up  on  the  side- 
walk, fists  ready,  and  met  the  Negro  youth 
who  was  also  ready. 

Suddenly,  the  white  boy  fell,  struck  his 
head  and  was  unconscious.  He  was  taken  to 
a  hospital  where  he  died.  Several  eyewitnesses 
claimed  the  Negro  had  landed  the  first  punch 
hitting  the  white  youth  on  the  chin  Just  as 
he  was  stepping  up  on  the  curb. 

Dr  Plsher  went  to  work  on  an  autopsy 
making  a  more  careful  examination  than 
most  doctors  would  have  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  found  that  the  youth  had 
died  frwn  a  cerebral  hemorrhage;  but,  more 
puzzling,  he  found  that  the  hemorrhage  had 
been  caused  by  the  spontaneous  bursting  of 
any  aneurysm  in  the  portion  of  the  brain 
known  as  the  Circle  of  Willis. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  there  is 
an  aneurysm  in  the  Circle  of  Willis  it  can 
rupture  If,  under  the  Influence  of  rage,  the 
person's  blood  pressure  suddenly  goes  up 
Since  a  careful  study  of  the  body  revealed  no 
sign  of  the  impact  of  any  blow  on  the  Jaw 
the  puzzled  pathologist  became  convinced 
that  there  had  been  no  blow. 

However,  the  eyewitnesses  who  had  testified 
they  had  seen  the  Negro  boy  strike  the  victim 
said  they  were  positive. 

Dr.  Plsher  took  them  one  by  one.  He  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  to  them  and  a 
remarkable  thing  happened.  It  tiu-ned  out 
that  none  of  the  eyewitnesses  had  actually 
seen  the  blow  delivered.  They  had  seen  the 
action  indicating  that  a  blow  was  to  be 
struck;  they  had  seen  the  victim  falling  Just 
as  he  would  have  fallen  if  he  had  been  struck- 
and,  when  they  were  called  as  witnesses,  they 
sincerely  felt  that  they  actually  had  seen  the 
blow  struck. 

After  talking  with  Dr.  Plsher,  aU  of  the 
witnesses  rather  sheepishly  concluded  that 
they  had  not  actually  seen  a  blow  delivered 
Further,  Dr.  Plsher  was  able  to  show  con- 
clusively by  cross-examining  one  witness 
that  if  a  blow  had  been  struck,  he  couldn't 
have  seen  it  from  the  poslOon  In  which  he 
was  standing. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  testi- 
mony of  eyewitnesses  should  always  be  care- 
fuUy  scrultnlzed.  And  this  is  particularly 
true  of  the  eyewitness  identification  of  some- 
one who  was  a  complete  stranger  to  the  eye- 
witness at  the  Ume  the  crime  was  committed 
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A  NATIONAL  HERO  FROM 
WYOMING 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr 
Hansen),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
together  with  an  insertion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STA-rEMENT    BT    MK.    HANSEN 


Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  in  tribute  to  the  courage  of 
Bob  Minchow,  a  21 -year-old  Marine  from 
Casper,  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Minchow  sustained  three  separate 
wounds  in  our  country's  stand  against  Com- 
munism in  Viet  Nam.  In  addition  to  the 
three  Piuple  Hearts,  he  holds  the  Silver  Star 
for  valor — for  falling  on  an  enemy  grenade 
to  protect  comrades.  He  also  has  received  a 
Navy  Commendation  Medal. 

Mr.  Minchow  is  a  national  hero.  We  are 
proud  of  him  In  Wyoming. 

The  Star-Tribune,  a  newspaper  published 
In  Bob's  home  town,  has  published  an  ex- 


cellent article  about  this  young  man.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  article  printed  In  the 
Record  so  that  the  students  who  are  going 
to  be  his  future  classmates  will  know  that 
Bob  Minchow  would  not  think  kindly  of 
anyone  or  any  group  that  might  seek  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  educational  benefits  earned 
under  the  GI  Bill. 

[Prom  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune,  Apr. 
22,  1969] 

I  Was  Scared,  bttt  I  Peel  Good  That  I 

Did  My  Part 

(By  Phil  McAuley) 

"Oh,  yes,  I  was  scared.  If  you  weren't 
scared,  you  were  crazy.  Somebody  was  watch- 
ing out  for  me.  But  I  feel  good  that  I  went 
over  and  did  my  part  Instead  of  staying  back 
here  and  burning  my  draft  card  and  protest- 
ing." 

So  remarked  a  young  Casper  Marine  who 
received  the  Sliver  Star,  the  nation's  third 
highest  award  for  heroism,  for  falling  on  a 
hand  grenade  In  Vietnam. 

Bob  Minchow,  21,  of  1028  South  Poplar, 
received  the  Sliver  Star  and  his  third  Purple 
Heart  following  the  July  16,  1967  mortaring 
of  Da  Nang,  when  12,000  North  Vietnamese 
prisoners  of  war  escaped. 

"We  were  going  around  a  bend  checking 
on  the  dead,"  Minchow  recalled.  "Two  of 
them  came  at  me  and  either  my  rifle  Jammed 
or  I  ran  out  of  ammunition.  There  were  five 
or  six  people  behind  me  so  I  ran  into  the 
water.  They  threw  a  grenade  and  that's  the 
last  thing  I  remembered." 

The  young  Marine  went  into  a  coma  which 
lasted  until  Aug.  15.  The  Marine  Corps  sent 
for  his  father,  an  Army  Chief  Master  Sergeant 
stationed  in  Hawaii,  to  be  with  him  at  the 
hospital  in  the  Philippines.  The  father  stayed 
with  his  son  until  he  regained  consciousness. 

The  grenade  fragments  opened  Minchow's 
stomach,  broke  seven  or  eight  ribs,  and  blew 
out  a  portion  of  his  stomach,  which  had  to 
be  replaced  with  plastic.  He  spent  21  months 
in  the  hospital. 

That  was  the  third  time  Minchow  was 
wounded.  He  was  first  wounded  on  Jan.  1, 
1967,  when  he  was  hit  by  shrapnel  In  the 
legs.  He  was  wounded  again,  a  gunshot  wound 
in  the  arm,  on  May  28, 1967. 

The  most  shocking  Incident  Minchow  re- 
called from  Vietnam  was  when  he  first  saw 
somebody  killed.  It  was  a  very  close  friend 
of  his,  his  squad  leader,  who  was  shot  through 
the  heart  at  the  age  of  21, 

Other  incidents  etched  In  his  memory  re- 
sult from  the  backwardness  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

"It's  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  how  backward 
the  people  are,"  said  Minchow.  "Even  in 
Da  Nang,  the  second  largest  city  In  Vietnam, 
the  people  lead  a  cruel,  backward  life.  They 
never  heard  of  things  like  us.  The  way  they 
farm  .  .  .  their  only  food  Is  fish  and  rice  .  .  . 
they  don't  live  too  long  ,  .  .  they  age  so  fast." 

Asked  If  he  would  do  it  again,  Minchow 
replied : 

"It  had  to  be  done.  It's  a  question  of 
whether  you  want  to  fight  in  somebody  else's 
homeland  or  our  own.  I  think  we're  winning 
the  war  but  it's  really  hard  to  tell  .  .  .  we're 
not  losing  It,  that's  for  sure." 

Minchow  reports  the  morale  In  Vietnam 
Is  "great,  fabulous,"  and  accounts  for  it  in 
large  measure  as  resulting  from  rest  and  re- 
cuperation leaves. 

"Tou  live  for  R&R,"  said  Minchow.  The 
leaves  last  seven  days  and  I  went  twice.  A 
lot  of  the  Marines  went  to  Hawaii  to  meet 
their  wives  and  families. 

The  rioting  going  on  In  this  country  he 
considers  "terrible." 

"If  they  actually  knew  what  was  going  on 
— what  we  are  actually  fighting  for — they 
couldn't  be  going  on  like  this,"  he  said. 

Minchow  Is  a  native  Casperite  but  grad- 
uated from  high  school  In  Grand  Forks,  NJ3. 
He  married  a  nurse,  the  former  Mary  Cather- 
ine Even,  of   San  Antonio,  Tex.,  who  took 


care  of  him  after  he  was  wounded  the  third 
time.  They  have  one  daughter,  Jennifer  Ann, 
two  months. 

Minchow  Is  staying  in  Casper  with  his 
grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Min- 
chow of  1028  South  Poplar.  He  plans  on  at- 
tending St.  Mary's  University  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  where  he  will  study  law. 


ANDY         GRANATELLI  :  DISTIN- 

GUISHED      SPORTSMAN.       ENGI- 
NEER,   HOOSIER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  with 
a  man  whom  I  regard  as  a  citizen  of  my 
home  State  of  Indiana.  He  resides  in  my 
State  only  1  month  each  year — the 
month  of  May  when  we  prepare  for  the 
famous  500  miles  of  Indianapolis  but  he 
contributes  as  much  to  the  progressive 
public  image  of  Indiana,  I  must  say,  as 
do  many  who  reside  here  all  year  long. 
This  man  is  Anthony  "Andy"  Granatelli 
and,  although  his  home  and  his  business 
are  in  the  constituency  of  my  colleague. 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen.  of  Illinois,  I 
feel  that  Andy  Granatelli  is  as  much  a 
Hoosier  as  he  is  a  resident  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Granatelli  is  an  automobile  man, 
the  president  of  a  company  that  relates 
to  the  automotive  aftermarket,  which  is 
a  fancy  way  of  describing  that  industry 
which  keeps  cars  running  well  and  safely 
after  they  are  built  and  sold. 

He  is  an  advocate  of  and  a  develop- 
ment expert  in  the  vital  field  of  auto- 
motive safety.  He  has  learned  his  sub- 
ject well  in  the  exciting  enterprise  of 
automobile  racing,  and  I  agree  with 
him  that  many  valuable  lessons  in  safety 
are  associated  with  high-risk  enterprises. 
In  my  conversation  with  him,  Mr.  Gran- 
atelli offered  the  concept  that  safety  Is 
best  designed  into  a  vehicle  rather  than 
tacked  onto  it  as  an  afterthought.  He 
expounds  such  race  proved  engineering 
principles  as  modern  four  wheel  drive 
for  better  traction,  braking,  and  overall 
vehicular  handling.  He  believes  in  the 
concept  of  better-engineered  braking  and 
steering  systems  rather  than  minor  en- 
gineering "band-aides"  placed  on  prevail- 
ing systems.  He  believes  in  vehicular  body 
designs  with  an  eye  to  protecting  the 
passenger  by  shock-absorption  qualities 
of  the  chassis  and  body  instead  of  trying 
to  build  girders  into  existing  concepts. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  large  niun- 
bers  of  safety  ideas  we  discussed  in  the 
meeting  yesterday  and  I  think  this  re- 
freshing relationship  of  safety  and  auto- 
mobile racing  deserves  further  consid- 
eration and  study.  Mr.  Granatelli 's  long 
fight  to  introduce  gas  turbine  powered 
racing  cars  is  well  enough  known  by  the 
American  public  not  to  mention  here.  I 
think  it  might  be  properly  said,  how- 
ever, that  by  his  stanch  espousal  of  the 
gas  turbine  engine  as  a  racing  power- 
plant,  he  has  done  as  much  as  or  more 
than  any  other  man  to  direct  public  at- 
tention to  the  practicability  of  the  gas 
turbine  engine  as  a  vehicle  prawerplant. 
Turbines,  of  course,  are  one  hopeful  so- 
lution to  our  air  pollution  problem.  Some 
indication  of  this  fact  is  seen  in  the 
growing  new  interest  in  pollution -free 
turbines  by  a  recently  announced  de- 
cision by  both  Pord  Motor  Co.  and  Gen- 
eral Motors,  as  well  as  the  giant  Ley  land 


Automotive  Organization  of  England. 
They  are  planning  to  put  turbine  pow- 
ered trucks  into  serious  production  dur- 
in  1970-71.  An  interesting  sidelight  is 
the  fact  that  a  turbine  engine  truck  will 
be  used  by  Mr.  Granatelli  in  hauling  his 
piston  englned  STP  Plymouth  racing  car 
from  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  to  Indian- 
apolis. There  may  well  be  a  turbine  pow- 
ered vehicle  in  the  future  for  all  of  us. 

Another  recent  move  by  Mr.  Grana- 
telli has  been  in  the  field  of  a  design 
study  on  the  utility  of  a  simple  steam 
powerplant — a  study  being  presently  en- 
couraged by  the  Government  through 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  an  automotive  air  pollu- 
tion matter.  Granatelli's  people,  teamed 
with  Planning  Research  Corp.  of  Los 
Angeles,  have  a  proposal  to  build  a  sim- 
ple, 100  horsepower  steam  engine  to 
power  a  typical  six-passenger  sedan.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  modem  force-air 
combustion  system  that  fires  the  boiler  of 
a  steam  vehicle  can  provide  almost  com- 
plete combustion  and  would  effectively 
eliminate  the  air  pollution  brought  about 
by  today's  automobile  engines.  A  notable 
goal,  indeed,  and  one  that  should  receive 
every  encouragement. 

Finally,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Granatelli  today  in  the  field  of  sports- 
manship. He  has  been  a  strong  contrib- 
utor of  time,  money,  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears  to  our  great  Indianapolis  institu- 
tion, the  500  mile,  almost  every  year  since 
1946,  as  either  a  driver,  car  owner,  crew 
chief,  or  in  some  other  capacity.  He  has 
never  won  the  coveted  checkered  flag 
with  one  of  his  racing  cars  despite  his 
dogged  determination,  but  I  can  think 
of  no  man  in  auto  history  who  has  tried 
moi-e  valiantly.  He  has  been  a  credit  to 
our  State,  to  the  sport  of  automobile  rac- 
ing, to  his  craft  of  engineering  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Indianapolis  "500."  He 
has  contributed  much  and  promises  to 
contribute  far  more  in  the  years  ahead. 

Andy  Granatelli  is  known  to  his  fellow 
Hoosiers  and  to  racing  fans  aroimd  the 
world  as  a  pioneer  in  his  field.  At  In- 
dianapolis, it  can  truly  be  said,  "they  call 
him  "Mr.  Five  Hundred.'  " 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— II 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  is  resuming  its  hearings  on  a 
citizens  petition  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT 
in  Wisconsin. 

The  petition,  filed  last  year  by  the  Citi- 
zens Natural  Resources  Association  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  Izaak  Walton  League, 
has  stimulated  the  first  major  confron- 
tation between  the  pesticide  industry 
and  concerned  citizens  and  scientists. 

At  issue  in  the  proceeding  is  whether 
the  department  shall  issue  a  ruling  de- 
claying  DDT  to  be  a  highly  toxic  per- 
sistent chemical  that  should  be  restricted 
in  use  so  that  it  cannot  enter  the  biologi- 
cal, geological,  chemical,  and  ecological 
cycles  of  the  biosphere,  and  also  make  a 
ruling  that  the  use  of  DDT  constitutes 
pollution. 

Since  the  hearings  began  last  Decem- 
ber, the  citizens  groups  and  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Pimd,  a  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  based  alliance  of  concerned  lawyers 
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and  scientists^  have  presented  extensive 
testimony  outlining  the  growing  pollu- 
tion of  the  environment  by  persistent 
pesticides  In  Jhe  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bon family.  Distinguished  scientists, 
ranging  from  biochemists  and  biologists 
to  ecologlsts  ahd  toxicologists.  have  pre- 
sented volumes  of  testimony  supporting 
the  petition. 

On  Saturday,  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  Article  regarding  the  Wis- 
consin hearinis.  which  begin  today  as 
the  National  Agricultural  Chemical  As- 
sociation launches  its  defense  of  the  use 
of  DDT.  I  asl^  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  thq  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  toj  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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cording  to  the  latest  Department  of  AgrlciU- 
ture  figures,  produced  467.5-million  pounds 
of  pesUcldes  for  agriculture  use  valued  at 
about  $500  million.  In  the  past  few  years, 
the  five  U.S.  manufacturers  of  DDT  produced 
about  lOO-miUlon  tons  of  DDT,  about  60  per 
cent  of  it  being  shipped  overseas  for  malaria 
control  and  farm  uses. 

Joseph  J.  Hlchey,  a  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin wildlife  ecologlst,  said  at  the  first  series 
of  hearings  in  Wisconsin  last  December  that 
DDT  in  the  past  several  years  caused  dra- 
matic reductions  in  bird  populations,  par- 
ticularly the  peregrin  falcon  and  bald  eagle. 
The  pesticide  is  consumed  by  various  or- 
ganisms up  the  complex  food-chain  ladder 
with  lower  forms  of  life  containing  the  least 
amount  of  the  chemical. 

Charles  P.  Wurster  Jr.,  of  New  York  State 
University  in  Stony  Brook,  N.Y.,  and  scien- 
tific chairman  of  EDP,  said  the  chemical 
"will  upset  the  Insect  ecology  any  place  It  is 
used."  Therefore,  he  said,  "there  cannot  be 
a  controlled  use  of  an  uncontrollable  com- 
pound." 

The  question  Is  "to  ban  or  not  to  ban  "  He 
added. 

The  new  series  of  hearings  are  expected  to 
last  several  weeks  before  tesUmony  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Wisconsin  Natural  Resources 
Department  for  Its  decision  on  a  ban. 


April  29,  1969 


slble  to  obtain  and  show  either  some  good 
educational  films  or  some  truly  good  car- 
toons to  which  children  of  the  community 
could  be  invited  at  competing  times. 

A  drop  In  the  so-called  ratings  is  the  most 
effective  way  In  the  world  of  driving  violence- 
prone  programs  ofT  of  television.  If  you  de- 
cide to  schedule  local  recreation  or  film  activ- 
ities in  competition  with  specific  violence- 
prone  television  programs,  I  suggest  you  pub- 
licize the  fact  and  try  to  obtain  national 
publicity  for  it.  I  might  be  able  to  assist  you 
in  this  regard. 

If  the  so-called  good  cartoons  on  televi- 
sion are  being  shown  at  times  which  com- 
pete with  Sunday  School,  as  your  report  in- 
dicates, turnabout  should  be  fair  play.  F\ir- 
thermore.  any  publicity  you  would  get  in 
combating  violence  on  television  by  this 
method  would  shake  up  the  network  deci- 
sionmakers, I'm  sure. 
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SCOTTS     BLUFF     COOTfTY,     NEBR 
JUVENILE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
against  a  backdrop  of  crime,  violence, 
and  immorality  heretofore  unequaled  in 
our  Nation's  Wstory. 

But  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  opti- 
mistic. I  am  not  at  this  time  going  to 
cite  statistics  and  speak  about  the  per- 
petrators of  violence,  obscenity,  permis- 
siveness, or  any  of  the  other  acts  which 
threaten  to  tear  our  civilized  society 
apart. 

I  praise  the  work  of  a  group  of  peo- 
ple in  Nebraska  who  are  waging  an  ef- 
fective assault  on  the  causes  of  such  so- 
cial ills. 

The  work  of  this  group  illustrates  what 
parent  power  can  do  when  properly  or- 
ganized and  giiided. 

The  group  I  am  talking  about  Is  the 
Scotts  Bluff  County,  Nebr.,  Juvenile  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  the  president  of  the 
committee,  the  Reverend  James  F  Lan- 
drum,  wrote  a  letter  to  me  and  sent  me  a 
copy  of  one  of  his  meeting  reports  The 
report  contained  this  paragraph  about 
the  work  of  a  film  subcommittee: 

A  group  of  mothers  and  teachers  were  up- 
set over  the  adverse  effects  of  cartoons  of 
violence  and  horror  being  run  by  network 
television  on  Saturday  mornings.  These  per- 
sons stated  that  they  felt  these  programs 
were  contributing  to  a  restlessness  and  would 
Influence  children  to  be  violent  in  the  fu- 
ture. They  expressed  a  need  for  good  educa- 
tional aim  on  crime  prevention  and  narcotic 
education  to  be  made  available  to  the  schools 
police  department,  and  Juvenile  Advisory 
Committee.  The  group  also  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  good  cartoons  on  television 
were  being  shown  at  the  Sunday  School 
hour  and  thus  children  were  losing  a  desire 
to  attend  Sunday  School. 

In  reply  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Lan- 
drum,  I  wrote: 

I  certainly  agree  with  your  film  commit- 
tee's concern  over  network  television  pro- 
grams which  depict  violence  and  horror 
Through  the  churches,  schools  and  possibly 
even  the  police  department,  it  might  be  pos- 


The  Scotts  Bluff  County  committee 
rallied  parents  throughout  western 
Nebraska  to  write  to  the  television  net- 
works and  to  Members  of  Congress. 
Moreover,  the  committee  successfully 
urged  parents  to  turn  off  their  television 
sets  when  children's  programs  depicting 
crime  and  violence  are  being  shown. 
Parents  set  up  neighborhood  children's 
clubs  in  their  homes  for  singing,  story 
telling,  story  reading,  and  constructive 
audiovisual  programs.  In  some  instances, 
college  students  conducted  the  club 
meetings  and  led  field  trips,  picnics,  and 
other  forms  of  recreation  for  the  young- 
sters. 

A  "Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister"  pro- 
gram was  established  to  help  wayward 
youngsters  get  back  on  the  right  track. 
The  committee  set  out  to  expand  its  pro- 
gram to  include  representatives  of  all 
civic  clubs,  churches,  and  schools  in  the 
area. 

Without  benefit  of  any  funds  for  this 
purpose,  the  committee  supervises  be- 
tween 30  and  35  homeless  children  whom 
it  has  placed  in  foster  homes.  It  is  con- 
ducting an  educational  campaign  agalhst 
marihuana,  LSD,  and  other  drug  use. 

Under  the  committee's  auspices,  col- 
lege students  began  a  major  extracur- 
ricular research  project  to  measure  the 
extent  of  violence  and  horror  in  tele- 
vision programing  for  children.  Their  re- 
ports were  sent  to  the  television  net- 
works, news  media.  Congressmen,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Causes  of 
Violence,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters. 

Parents  were  given  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  commercial  sponsors  of 
television  programs  depicting  crime  and 
violence,  and  thus  the  letter-writing 
campaign  was  expended  to  hit  the  tele- 
vision progiamers  in  the  pocketbook. 

Parents  from  other  States  were  asked 
to  join  in  the  protest  movement,  and 
they  did.  The  Reverend  H.  R.  Landrum 
described  it  this  way  in  one  of  his  recent 
renorts: 

In  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  nationwide 
protest  parents  in  other  States  were  asked 
to  write  letters  to  sponsors  and  networks  in 
protesting  Saturday  morning  programs. 
Thes»  persons  were  sent  letters  from  the 
Juvenile  Advisory  Committee  asking  them  to 
view  Saturday  morning  cartoons,  evaluate 
them,  and  if  they  felt  that  horror  and  vio- 
lence were  being  over-simplified  then  to 
form  neighborhood  protest  groups. 

These  parental  groups  were  also  sent  lists 
of  sponsors  and  addresses. 

In  October,  1968.  the  Scotts  Bluff  Juvenile 


Advisory  Committee  began  working  with 
John  Dillon,  staff  writer  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  A  group  of  thirty  writers 
bad  evaluated  the  number  of  violences  on 
television  and  had  made  these  public 
through  the  news  service.  Mr.  Dillon  sent 
the  Advisory  Committee  complete  copies  of 
this  evaluation  for  the  Summer  and  Fall 
progranu. 

The  Pall  programs  indicated  that  violence 
on  television  programming  had  not  decreased 
in  1968.  In  a  news  release  to  Congressional 
leaders,  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters and  the  Network  Presidents  a  plea 
was  made  by  the  Committee  for  up-grading 
television  for  children.  Following  this  a  two- 
page  letter  was  received  by  the  Juvenile  Ad- 
visory Committed  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  a&klng  the  Committee 
to  take  initiative  in  creating  and  maintain- 
ing constructive  Interest  in  the  television 
medium.  The  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters also  invited  the  Juvenile  Advisory 
Committee  to  not  deprive  the  young  people 
of  the  community  the  opportunity  of  edu- 
cation and  entertainment.  A  group  of  the 
local  parents  were  contemplating  shutting 
off  the  television  and  refusing  to  buy  spon- 
sors' products  if  the  situation  did  not  im- 
prove. 

In  November  of  1968  Senator  Carl  Curtis 
wrote  the  Juvenile  Advisory  Committee  ad- 
vising them  that  they  were  approaching  the 
problem  in  the  right  manner  by  protesting 
through  letters  to  sponsors,  networks,  and 
the  use  of  national  news  media.  He  discussed 
the  matters  with  other  Senators  in  whose 
states  the  sponsors  of  Saturday  morning  car- 
toons had  manufacturing  plants. 

The  Committee  aUo  wrote  other  leaders 
throughout  the  nation  asking  their  opinion 
on  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
Code  for  television  regarding  children.  Such 
phrases  as  "no  undue  emphasis  on  violence 
for  children,"  "program  should  reflect  respect 
of  parents."  "television  programs  should 
bring  about  honorable  behavior."  and  "ma- 
terial which  is  used  on  television  should 
create  In  children  no  undesirable  reaction" 
are  outlined  in  Subparagraphs  2.  3.  5  and  7 
of  the  Code. 

At  the  beginning  of  December.  NBC  an- 
nounced that  they  were  going  to  be  scrap- 
ping two  Saturday  morning  cartoons  and  re- 
placing them  with  a  live  animal  show  and  a 
children's  show.  This  cost  the  NBC  Network 
$750,000.  Other  networks  have  followed  in 
dropping  similar  shows  and  substituting 
comedy  cartoons.  However,  there  are  still 
cartoons  of  horror  and  violence  being  shown 
on  Saturday  morning  now  which  parents  of 
Scotts  Bluff  County  are  still  protesting.  All 
three  networks  have  new  programs  under 
development  for  the  next  season  including 
some  new  cartoon  shows.  Last  week  CBS  an- 
nounced that  it  will  present  four  or  five 
original  dramas  on  Saturday  morning  begin- 
ning next  year  on  the  CBS  Children's  Play- 
house." 

On  March  3,  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported the  effects  of  parent  power  in  an 
article  published  by  the  Denver  Post.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Parents  Draw  Line  on  Cartoon  Shows 
(By  Jerry  Buck) 

New  York.— The  power  of  the  public  to  af- 
fect television  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the 
changes  taking  place  in  children's  program- 
ming. 

Parents  made  known  their  extreme  dis- 
pleasure with  the  cartoon  diet  of  monsters 
and  superheroes  being  fed  their  children  on 
Saturday  morning — and  the  networks  re- 
acted. 

"Action-adventure    cartoons    were    highly 


criticized  and  we  took  them  off  the  air."  said 
Bud  Orant,  director  of  daytime  program- 
ming at  NBC. 

Ed  Vance,  vice  president  for  daytime  pro- 
gramming at  ABC,  said,  "We  knew  there  was 
adverse  reaction  to  all  the  networks  pre- 
senting cartoons  with  monsters  and  super- 
heroes." 

As  a  result  of  the  steady  barrage  of  com- 
plaints the  Saturday  morning  monster  car- 
toons are  all  but  off  the  air.  Those  remaining 
on  the  networks  probably  will  disappear  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, they  are  simply  being  replaced  by  come- 
dy cartoons. 

NBC  initiated  the  first  changes  last  sum- 
mer when  it  installed  the  hour-long  Banana 
Splits  at  midmornlng  Saturdays.  The  pro- 
gram, a  kind  of  "happ>ening"  for  kids,  was 
an  instant  hit. 

Orant  said  some  neighborhood  children 
join  his  7-year-old  every  week  to  watch  the 
show  in  color. 

"The  other  day  I  got  a  phone  call  from  a 
cute  little  girl  who  usually  comes  over  and 
she  said,  "Mr.  Grant,  where  are  the  Banana 
Splits?'  I  told  her  we  had  a  special  on,  and 
she  said,  'Okay,  I'll  watch  it,  but  if  I  don't 
like  It  I'll  come  over  and  punch  you  in  the 
nose.'  " 

At  mldseason  NBC  scrapped  two  of  Its  most 
criticized  cartoon  series,  Birdman  and 
Super  President  and  replaced  ihem  with  Un- 
tamed World  and  Storybook  Squares.  The 
former  is  a  live  animal  show  and  the  latter 
children's  version  of  the  adult  quiz,  Holly- 
wood  Squares. 

It  cost  the  network  $760,000  to  scrap  the 
cartoon  shows. 

Last  fall  CBS  dropped  two  action  cartoons 
and  substituted  animated  comedies.  The 
comedies,  notably  Archie,  proved  popular  and 
CBS  is  sticking  with  an  all-cartoon  format 
for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

ABC  retains  Spider-Man  and  the  Fan- 
tastic Four,  with  the  rest  of  the  morning 
taken  up  with  cartoon  comedies,  The  Ameri- 
can Bandstand  and  Happening. 

All  three  networks  have  new  programs 
under  development  for  next  season,  includ- 
ing  some    noncartoon   shows. 

The  most  significant  development  how- 
ever, was  CBS'  announcement  last  week  that 
It  will  present  four  to  five  original  dramas 
on  Saturday  mornings  next  year  on  the  CBS 
Children's  Playhouse.  The  network  is  com- 
missioning writers  at  $10,000  a  script  for  this 
new  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  issue  a  warning 
now  to  the  moving  picture  industry,  Mr. 
President.  The  Scotts  Bluff  Juvenile  Ad- 
visory Committee  is  broadening  its  scope 
to  include  evaluations  and,  where  war- 
ranted, to  protest  movements  against  the 
production  and  distribution  of  movies 
that  are  smutty,  obscene,  or  violence- 
inciting. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its  fine 
work  toward  improving  children's  tele- 
vision programs,  and  I  wish  the  commit- 
tee well  in  its  campaign  for  similar  im- 
provements in  moving  pictures.  I  think 
ths  group  has  set  an  example  for  parents 
and  communty-spirited  organizations 
everywhere. 


MINNEAPOLIS    TRIBUNE    ANALYZES 
THE  DEFENSE  ESTABLISHMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  signs  that  a  newspaper  is  great  is  its 
sensitivity  to  the  great  issues  of  the  day. 

Time  and  again  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  has  shown  this  sensitivity.  And 
now,  as  we  approach  debate  on  what  may 
be  the  key  issue  of  this  Congress  and 


this  decade — the  anti-balllstlc-mlssUe 
program  and  our  defense  posture — the 
Tribune  has  reached  out  again  to  grasp 
the  essentials  of  this  conflict  for  its 
readers. 

In  a  series  of  13  articles  published  in 
the  Tribune  during  the  past  2  weeks, 
Charles  W.  Bailey  and  Frank  Wright 
have  described  "The  Defense  Establish- 
ment," analyzed  it,  speculated  about  it. 
and  brought  it  into  focus  in  the  public 
foriim.  As  a  Minnesota  Senator,  I  will  be 
privileged  to  enter  this  debate  in  the 
knowledge  that  my  constituents  under- 
stand the  issue  and  know  how  important 
it  is  to  the  Nation — because  a  great  news- 
paper has  done  its  work. 

Mr.  President,  "The  Defense  Estab- 
lishment" should  be  widely  read,  and  not 
only  in  Minnesota.  I  commend  this  series 
to  Senators.  I  hope  that  they  will  use 
the  perspective  it  provides,  both  for 
themselves  and  their  constituents  as  the 
debate  goes  on. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  series 
of  13  articles  entitled  "The  Defense 
Establishment,"  written  by  Charles  W. 
Bailey  and  Prank  Wright  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune's  Washington  bureau,  and 
published  from  April  13  to  April  26.  1969. 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  the 
excellent  summary  editorial  entitled 
"The  Defense  Establishment,"  from  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune's  Sunday  edition 
of  April  27,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Defense  Establishment — I;    Arms 

Trigger  an  Issue 
(By  Charles  W.  Bailey  and  Prank  Wright) 

(Note. — In  a  few  weeks  Congress  will 
plunge  into  its  first  major  debate  in  nearly 
20  years  on  American  foreign  and  defense 
policies. 

(The  immediate  Issue  is  the  anti-ballistic 
missile  system.  But  the  debate  Is  likely  to 
range  beyond  that,  to  raise  basic  questions 
about  the  nation's  defense  policy,  its  mili- 
tary strategy  and  the  multlbillion-dollar 
outlays  for  It. 

(Congress  and  the  country  have  raised 
questions  about  the  wisdom  and  effectiveness 
of  U.S.  defense  policy.  Some  critics  have  as- 
sailed the  so-called  "military-industrial  com- 
plex" and  see  dangers  to  basic  freedoms  rising 
from  that  blend  of  political,  military  and  eco- 
nomic pressures. 

(The  frustrations  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  growing  demand  for  federal  action  to 
deal  with  social  and  economic  problems  at 
home  have  given  new  urgency  to  the  public's 
concern. 

(To  help  readers  understand  the  back- 
ground and  the  issues  of  the  debate,  two 
members  of  The  Minneapolis  Tribune's 
Washington  Bureau  have  studied  the  na- 
tion's defense  establishment.) 

Washington.  D.C. — John  Sherman  Cooper 
is  67.  He  has  been  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate for  most  of  the  past  20  years. 

He  IS  not  as  strong  now  as  he  once  was, 
and  the  remorseless  turn  of  the  calendar's 
pages  suggests  that  most  of  his  career  is  be- 
hind him. 

But  in  fact  the  soft-spoken,  gentle-man- 
nered Kentucklan  has  Just  begun  what  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  biggest  and  toughest  flght 
of  his  long  f)olitlcal  life,  as  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  coming  Sen- 
ate debate  over  the  antl-balllstlc  missile. 

The  ABM  issue  has  mushroomed  In  the 
weelu  since  President  Nixon  called  for  con- 
struction of  a  "modified"  system.  It  has  be- 
come the  Number  One  Issue  of  this  Congress. 
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a  subject  of  emotional  argument  across  the 
country  and  the  (Jpening  round  in  what  could 
become  the  Hrst  taiajor  debate  In  nearly  two 
decades  on  Am«ilcan  foreign  and  defense 
policies.  ' 

The  talk  here  this  spring  is  all  about  ABM 
But  the  Issue  is  att-eady  shaping  up  as  a  much 
broader  one :  Whit  is  the  proper  place  of  the 
nation's  defense  e^tablUhment  In  the  govern- 
ment and  In  American  society  today? 

Once  again,  as  often  before,  an  old  buga- 
boo is  being  ralsetl— the  "military-Industrial 
complex,"  the  shorthand  label  for  the  far- 
reaching  combination  of  political,  military 
and  Industrial  prefesurea  which  Influence  U  S 
national  security  I  policy,  military  strategy, 
armed  forces  and  f  efense  spending. 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  first  used  the  phrase 
In  a  1961  farewell  Bddress  drafted  for  him  by 
Malcolm  Moos,  now  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  It  was  never  completely 
clear  what  he  meait,  though  It  Is  certain  that 
thoee  who  thoug:it  he  was  talking  about 
some  kind  of  conspiracy  between  generals 
and  tycoons  were  jullty  of  gross  oversimpli- 
fication at  best. 

But  now  a  combination  of  circumstances 
has  thrust  the  fonher  president's  words  back 
Into  the  political  v^abulary  with  more  force 
than  ever:  | 

A  war  In  Vletnani  which  has  dragged  on  for 
yeirs,  and"  In  which  mUltary  victory,  despite 
the  repeated  predictions  of  the  nation's  top 
civilian  and  military  leaders,  seems  beyond 
our  i^rasp.  I 

The  steady  growth  of  military  spending  to 
the  point  where  It  iwaUows  $80  billion  a  year 
— more  than  40  cents  of  every  dollar  in  the 
federal  budget — pH^  the  prospect  that  mili- 
tary requests  for  n^w  and  more  costly  stra- 
tegic weapons  will,  in  the  long  run,  offset  any 
savings  that  might  Result  from  an  end  of  the 
Vietnam  fighting,     ! 

The  rising  pressures  for  greater  federal  out- 
lays to  meet  the  domestic  needs  of  a  nation 
whose  urban  problems  are  multiplying,  com- 
pounded by  racla),  social  and  economic 
stresses. 

The  hopes  of  maiy  that  now  could  be  the 
time  when  the  Unljted  States  can  negotiate 
some  form  of  armsl  control  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  wiu  stip  the  splrallng  nuclear 
arms  race  and  redice  the  20-year-old  ten- 
sions of  the  cold  war. 

All  these  factors  nbw  are  added  to  the  long- 
submerged  concern  tt  many,  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere,  over  the  ^ize,  power  and  momen- 
tum of  the  nation's  Idefense  establishment. 
The  concerned  voltes  do  not  sing  in  unison, 
lem  not  only  recognize 
he  Issue  but  also  credit 
hey   disagree   with   the 
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and  almost  tUl  of 
the  complexities  of 
those  with  whom 
highest  of  motives. 
The  chorus  Is  rlsl4g  nonetheless: 
"When  I  came  ba<i  to  the  Senate  In  1957 
I  noticed  there  was  to  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  military  authorizations,  though  we 
had  a  great  big  defease  bill,"  says  Sen.  Coop- 
er. "The  point  was{  you  couldn't  get  any 
facts.  You  couldn't  iflnd  out  anything.  The 
(Armed  Services)  coknmlttee  would  say  'it's 
classlfled,'  or  'we've  gine  Into  this  already  and 
have  more  Information  than  you.'  " 

"The  first  thing  B  would  do  la  repudiate 
any  conspiracy,"  former  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  says.:  "It  isnt  as  if  bad  men 
were  conspiring  aga^t  good  people.  It  Is 
that  events  comblnel  to  bring  about  a  pre- 
ponderant allocation  I  of  resources  to  defense 
That  preponderance  ]  inevitably  affects  na- 
tional policies,  inevlltebly  brings  a  looseness 
of  control,  and  feeds  bn  itself." 

"Probably  the  mosf  relevant  conslderatt&n 
la.  In  blunt  terms,  sheer  power— where  the 
muscle  is,"  PhlUp  S,  hughes,  deputy  director 


of  the  Bureau  of  th( 
committee  last  month 
power-conscious  towj^ 


defense  and  the  defuse  establishment,  are 


a  different  and  more 
with  .  .  .  than  most 


Budget,  told  a  house 
"And  thla  la  a  very 
and  the  secretary  of 


powerful  group  to  deal 
3ther  agencies. 


"At  first  I  thought  It  was  Just  knee-lerk 
liberal  criticism."  Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale 
D-Mlnn..  recalls.  "And  I  must  say  there  are 
people  who  are  Just  blind  on  this  subjec:;. 
But  In  the  last  four  years  I've  become  a  lot 
more  cynical  than  I  was  before  about  weap- 
ons spending." 

One  leader  In  the  antl-ABM  bloc.  Sen 
George  S.  McOovem,  D-S.D.,  says:  "I  don't 
think  there's  any  conspiracy  between  the 
military  and  Industry,  but  It  does  develop  a 
momentum  ...  it  has.  an  effect.  Even  the 
clergymen  know  their  congregations  are 
swollen  by  defense  Installations.  There's  a 
subtle  Influence  on  labor  unions,  buslne<M 
community  groups."  ' 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  leader,  opposes  the  ABM 
program  even  though  it  would  bring  new  fed- 
eral money  into  his  state.  "I  don't  question 
the  patriotism  of  anyone,"  he  says  "I  do 
question  the  Judgment  of  creating  a  mlll- 
tary-industrlal-labor  complex  which  exer- 
cises such  great  power  ...  you  have  to  con- 
trol the  money— control  the  splgot^and  then 
you  can  get  into  philosophy." 

The  same  metaphor  Is  used  by  a  former 
top  official  of  the  government,  a  man  who— 
like  many  Interviewed  on  this  subject  by  The 
Minneapolis  Tribune— would  not  permit  use 
of  his  name:  ■Pirst  you  have  got  to  turn  the 
spigot  off,  not  Just  put  your  finger  over  It 
.  .  .  It's  a  hell  of  a  thing  to  say,  but  maybe 
the  only  way  you  can  control  them  Is  to  deny 
them  the  money." 

Another  man— this  one  a  key  domestic  of- 
ficial In  the  new  administration- is  pessi- 
mistic about  changing  the  ratio  between  mil- 
itary and  civilian  spending:  "I  make  the 
assumption  that  It  Is  not  going  to  change 
too  much.  So  that  U  not  a  problem  for  me  It 
may  not  be  a  wise  or  a  moral  position,  but  it 
Is  a  practical  one  .  .  .  the  psychological 
stage  has  been  set  for  larger  defense  expendi- 
tures." 

Some  take  a  darker  view  of  the  situation 
One  Is  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson.  D-WU  :  "The 
military-Industrial  complex  Is  all-pervasive 
The  whole  economy  is  Infiltrated.  Wc  are  a 
warfare  state,  not  a  welfare  state." 

Others,  not  so  alarmist  but  deeply  pessi- 
mistic. quesUon  whether  the  defense  estab- 
lishment Is  subject  to  congressional  control 
One  man  who  served  In  a  very  high  national 
security  position  during  two  administrations 
puts  It  this  way:  "The  congressional  (Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations)  committees  are 
more  military-oriented  than  the  military 
partly  because  of  seniority,  which  makes' 
them  unrepresentative  of  Congress  as  a 
whole — or  of  the  country." 

Another  man  who  still  serves  in  a  critical 
dlplomattc-mllltary  post  sees  the  problem  of 
congressional  control  this  way:  "When  a 
congressman  goes  all-out  for  a  defense  plant 
in  his  district,  he  buys  a  piece  of  It— and  he 
loses  some  of  his  standing  to  question  over- 
all spending." 

Rep.  Donald  Praser  of  Minneapolis  chair- 
man of  the  liberal  Democratic  Study  Group 
in  the  House,  foresees  a  long  struggle:  "The 
ABM  is  only  the  opening  round  as  far  as 
post- Vietnam  Is  concerned. 

"The  pressure  is  really  on  from  the  mili- 
tary to  Increase  spending.  The  Defense  De- 
partment is  pushing  for  programs  deferred 
because  of  Vietnam.  Inter-servlce  rlvames 
are  beginning  to  crop  up  again;  they  are 
fighting  for  Jurisdiction  over  the  new  stuff 
We've  got  to  find  a  way  to  combat  that 
growth." 

A  parallel  note  Is  sounded  by  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy  of  Minnesou,  one  of  the  first  to 
challenge  the  military  role  in  national 
policy-making. 

"Por  a  whUe."  he  predicts,  "I  think  you'll 
see  Congress  challenging  Just  specific  proj- 
ects but  later  you  may  get  Into  a  general 
cutback.  .  .  .  You  have  to  force  the  mili- 
tary, by  giving  them  less  money,  to  think 
of  the  poUUco-strateglc  aspects  and  not  Just 
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plan  for  total  victory  everywhere  In  the 
wortd.  When  they  can  plan  for  anything,  the 
plan  too  often  becomes  the  policy— Just  be- 
cause you  have  the  plan,  you  use  It  " 

One  thing  that  all  the  crtUcs  agree  on  is 
the  complexity  of  the  problem— the  sheer 
size  of  the  defense  establishment,  the  so- 
phistication and  cost  of  modern  weapons 
the  dlfflculty  of  molding  military  force  to  fit 
established  policy,  and  the  uncertainties  of 
world  politics. 

'•■The  question  is  going  to  be  oversimpli- 
fied. Humphrey  says.  "You  are  going  to  have 
one  group  saying  it's  the  greatest  conspiracy 
since  Hitler  started  killing  the  Jews,  and  the 
other  group  will  say  there  is  nothing  wrong 

"Tou  have  to  point  up  the  complexities 
and  the  uncontroUables.  We're  not  talking 
about  devils  or  saints.  We're  talking  about 
mortals.  And  If  people  Just  start  hollering 
we  could  wreck  the  Pentagon— and  that 
would  be  wrong." 

What  Is  the  "military-Industrial  complex"' 
Who  Is  m  it?  Why  did  It  grow  up?  What 
does  It  do— and  not  do?  What  are  Its  effects 
on  national  policy?  Are  new  controls 
needed— or  possible?  This  series  of  articles 
win  examine  the  nation's  defense  establish- 
ment In  an  attempt  to  throw  light  on  these 
and  other  questions. 

WE    MUST    GUARD    AGAINST    UNWARRANTED 
INFLUENCE 

"A  Vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace  Is 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction. 

"Our  military  organization  today  bears  lit- 
tie  relation  to  that  known  by  any  of  my 
predecessors  In  peacetime,  or  indeed  by  the 
fighting  men  of  World  War  II  or  Korea. 

■UnUl  the  latest  of  our  world  conflicts 
the  United  States  had  no  armaments  Indus- 
try American  makers  of  plowshares  could 
with  time  and  as  required,  make  swords  as 
well.  But  now  we  can  no  longer  risk  emer- 
gency Improvisation  of  national  defense-  we 
have  been  compelled  to  create  a  permanent 
armaments  industry  of  vast  proportions. 

"Added  to  this,  three  and  a  half  million 
men  and  women  are  directly  engaged  in  the 
defense  establishment.  We  annually  spend 
on  military  security  more  than  the  net  in- 
come of  all  United  States  corporations. 

"ThU  conjunction  of  an  immense  mUltary 
establishment  and  a  large  arms  Industry  is 
new  in  the  American  experience.  The  total 
influence— economic,  political,  even  spirit- 
ual—is felt  in  every  city,  every  state  house, 
every  office  of  the  federal  government  We 
recognize  the  imperative  need  for  this  devel- 
opment. Yet  we  must  not  fall  to  comprehend 
Its  grave  implications.  Our  total  resources 
and  livelihood  are  all  involved;  so  is  the  very 
structure  of  our  society. 

"In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acqulslUon  of  unwar- 
ranted influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-industrial  complex 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exUts  and  will  persist. 

"We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this 
combination  endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic process.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
^^anted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  industrial  and  mUltary  machinery 
of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods  and 
goals,  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  pro- 

??*^«^***^^'''"  <^^l8^t  D.  Elsenhower,  Jan. 
17(  1961.) 
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The  Detense  EsTAsusHiMin^— n:  Om  m  10 

Ltnkh)  to  Comflsx 
(By  Charles  W.  BaUey  and  Prank  Wright) 

Washington.  DC.— One  of  every  ten  Amer- 
icans who  work  for  a  living  U  part  of  the 
nation's  defense  establishment. 

He  may  be  soldier  or  clvUlan.  industrialist 
or  worker,  politician  or  professor,  philosopher 


or  press  agent,  butcher  or  baker,  young  or 
old. 

Whatever  their  callings,  millions  of  men 
and  women  are  part  of  what  former  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  called  "the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex":  that  combination 
of  Industrial,  political  and  military  factors 
that  make  up  the  nation's  defense  structure. 

You  measure  the  defense  establishment  In 
terms  of  huge  niunbers.  But  you  can  also 
measure  It  in  terms  of  individuals: 

Gen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler.  U.S.  Army,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  S<taff  and  the  na- 
tion's ranking  military  officer,  who  defines 
his  task  this  way:  "What  the  military  has 
tried  to  do  for  nearly  two  centuries  ...  is. 
If  possible,  to  prevent  wars,  minimize  the 
pain  of  peacetime  defense  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  yet  protect  the  American  people 
so  that  they  can  live  as  they  wish." 

Edward  J.  Lefevre.  Washington,  vice- 
president  of  General  Dynamics,  the  nation's 
largest  defense  contractor  with  over  two 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  orders  in  the  last 
fiscal  year.  "Over  90  percent  of  our  business 
is  military,"  he  told  a  reporter  recently. 
"We're  in  the  business  to  stay." 

Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  the  South  Carolina 
Democrat  who  Is  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Conunlttee  and  the  single 
most  Influential  member  of  Congress  on  de- 
fense matters.  His  power  Is  such  that  he 
can — and  does — silence  committee  members 
whose  criticism  of  the  military  displeases 
him. 

Hugo  Magnuson.  mayor  of  Grand  Forks. 
NX).,  and  the  owner  of  a  Plggly  Wlggly  gro- 
cery store.  He  recently  wrote  Sen.  Quentln 
Burdlck.  D-N.D.,  urging  him  to  vote  for  the 
ABM — because  the  planned  site  near  Grand 
Forks  would  be  good  for  business. 

Retired  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  L.  C.  Cralgle, 
one  of  several  three-star  generals  who  have 
gone  to  work  for  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  the 
second  largest  defense  contractor.  He  is  a 
member  of  a  large  and  growing  group:  Just 
over  2.000  retired  officers — colonels  and 
above — are  now  on  the  payrolls  of  the  100 
largest  defense  contractors. 

Howard  Johnson,  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology — which  is 
not  only  one  of  the  nation's  most  prestigious 
scientific  universities,  but  which  also  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  100  biggest  defense 
contractors. 

Sen.  Richard  Brevard  Russell  of  Georgia, 
former  longtime  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  who  now  heads 
the  equally-powerful  Senate  Appropriations 
Commltte.  Russell  capsuled  his  defense  phi- 
losophy last  year  In  backing  the  ABM:  "If 
we  have  to  start  all  over  again  with  another 
Adam  and  Eve.  I  want  them  to  be  Americans." 

Tony  Downs,  operator  of  a  food  processing 
plant  In  St.  James,  Minn.,  who  In  January 
1969  received  $41  million  In  government  or- 
ders for  army  field  rations. 

Robert  V.  Coulter,  an  electrical  workers 
union  official  who  has  spent  a  good  deal  of 
his  time  in  the  past  eight  years  helping  settle 
labor  disputes  at  missile  sites.  He  and  other 
union  representatives  were  called  to  a  brief- 
ing by  the  Defense  Department  on  ABM  con- 
struction plans  last  Oct.  1 — the  day  before 
the  Senate  voted  the  money  for  the  program. 

Lt.  Gen.  W.  B.  Bunker,  deputy  command- 
ing general  of  the  Army  Materiel  Command, 
who  described  his  feelings  about  the  defects 
In  a  new  tank  in  this  fashion:  "It  Is  an 
embarrassment  to  us  to  have  a  yardful  of 
these  things  we  can't  deliver.  We  had  a  prob- 
lem, and  our  optimism  rose  up  and  bit  us." 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  long-time  advocate 
of  building  up  the  nation's  strategic  weapons 
forces  and  a  key  figure  In  the  successful  fight 
to  build  the  nuclear-powered  ballistic  missile 
submarine.  "We  have  a  large  Industrial  com- 
plex that  Is  privately  owned,  and  we  want  It 
that  way."  he  says.  "The  real  problem  is  to 
maintain  a  private,  highly  competitive  base. 


with  no  favoritism  and  with  the  rules  clearly 
stated." 

William  M.  Allen,  ^airman  of  the  Boeing 
Company  In  Sen.  Jackson's  home  state  of 
Washington.  Allen  heads  a  firm  that  is  the 
nation's  seventh  largest  defense  contractor. 
He  also  sits  on  the  Indiistry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, which  advises  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  a  number  of  Issues,  including 
whether  industry  Is  getting  adequate  profits 
from  defense  contracts. 

The  former  presidential  assistant  who  de- 
fines the  problem  In  the  terms  his  boss  used 
to  make  decisions :  "Rememl>er  that  when  he 
Is  weighing  priorities,  a  president  asks  him- 
self not  what  this  will  do  to  the  resources 
available  to  our  cities,  but  what  It  will  do 
to  our  capacities  to  meet  challenges  else- 
where In  the  world." 

Willis  Hawkins,  who  left  a  Lockheed  vice- 
presidency  in  1963  to  become  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  army  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. At  the  Pentagon,  according  to  con- 
gressional critics,  Hawkins  participated  In  a 
two-year  selection  process  which  resulted  In 
the  award  of  a  big  contract  to  Lockheed  to 
build  a  new  helicopter.  In  June  1966  Hawkins 
resigned  his  government  post — and  returned 
to  Lockheed. 

First  and  last,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armed  forces,  the  man  who  alone  Is  fi- 
nally responsible  for  the  ultimate  decisions 
that  shape  U.S.  military  forces — and  who 
alone  might,  in  some  anguished  quarter- 
hour,  have  to  make  the  final  decision  to 
unleash  the  nuclear  might  we  have  stored  up. 

There  are  thousands  of  others  In  Washing- 
ton, and  millions  across  the  country  and 
around  the  world,  who  make  up  the  defense 
establishment — from  the  secretary  of  state, 
whose  foreign  policies  are  sustained  and 
sometimes  shaped  by  the  weight  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary force,  to  the  messengers  who  use 
bicycles  to  travel  the  endless  corridors  of 
the  Pentagon. 

As  Individuals  they  are.  In  the  words  of 
former  Vice-President  Hubert  Humphrey, 
neither  "devils  nor  saints."  but  "mortals." 
Taken  together,  they  exert  Immense  leverage 
on  our  government,  our  society — and  our 
world. 

The    Defense    Establishment — III:    Eco- 
nomic Impact  Hits  Evebt  State 
(By  Charles  W.  Bailey  and  Prank  Wright) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  U.S.  Defense  De- 
partment is  the  biggest  business  In  the  world. 

Its  projected  expenditure  of  $78.4  billion  for 
the  budget  year  ending  June  30  vrill  be  the 
highest  since  World  War  n.  It  also  vtrlU  be  an 
Increase  of  $33.7  billion  over  1961.  the  year 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  In  his  fare- 
well sjjeech  warned  about  the  growth  of  the 
militaiy-lndustrial  complex. 

In  each  of  the  two  years,  colncldentally, 
expenditures  were  8.8  percent  of  the  country's 
gross  national  product.  Some  would  call  that 
a  tribute,  perhaps,  to  the  expanding  econ- 
omy's ability  to  absorb  the  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam War,  which  now  Is  running  about  $29 
billion  annually  and  is  the  biggest  reason 
for  the  Increase. 

Every  state — and  almost  every  sizable  com- 
munity— feels  the  department's  economic 
Impact. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  its  pervasive- 
ness Is  the  Air  Force's  C141  Starllfter  project. 

The  Starllfter  Is  a  big  new  cargo  and  troop 
Jet  transport.  The  prime  contractor  is  Lock- 
heed-Georgia Co ,  Marietta,  Ga..  a  division 
of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  But  by  no  means 
all  of  the  money  for  the  plane  is  being  spent 
In  Marietta. 

Lockheed-Georgia  subcontracted  the  wing, 
for  Instance,  to  Avco  Corp..  which  assembles 
It  In  Nashville,  Tenn. 

AU,  TOU)    1,200  CO  MP  ANTES   MAKE  A  PLANE 

Avco  needed  a  fuel  pump  for  the  wing,  and 
bought  It  from  Pesoo,  Inc.,  In  Bedford.  Ohio. 


Pesco  needed,  among  other  things,  a  switch 
for  the  pump.  The  switch  came  from  Micro 
Devices  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Micro  made  the  switch  with  wire  from 
Westbury,  N.Y.;  glass  from  Shanton.  Conn.; 
electrical  material  from  Chicago  and  New 
York  City;  discs  and  springs  from  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio;  ceramics  from  Paramolt,  Calif., 
and  Sun  Prairie.  Wis.;  epoxy  from  Canton, 
Mass.,  and  silver  from  New  York  City. 

All  told.  Lockheed  can  count  1.200  com- 
panies Involved  In  the  C141. 

In.  1968  Congressional  Quarterly  listed  the 
location  m  this  country  of  991  of  the  larg- 
est privately-owned  defense  plants  and  gov- 
ernment-owned defense  installations. 

Every  state  had  at  least  one.  So  did  363  of 
the  435  congressional  districts. 

The  department  has  some  500  big  military 
Installations  plus  6.000  smaller  ones  In  the 
continental  United  States.  Overfeas  It  op- 
erates 400  major  bases  and  3.000  smaller  ones 
In  30  foreign  countries,  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Approximately  22,000  corporations  are  con- 
sidered major  defense  contractor;,  and  an- 
other 100.000  or  so  get  their  share  through 
subcontracts, 

LAND,    LOTS    OF    LAND 

The  department  controls  45.000  square 
miles  of  land  In  this  country,  enough  to  fill 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  leave  room  for 
one  or  two  antl-balllstlc  missile  sites.  Over- 
seas land  holdings  add  another  4,000  square 
miles. 

The  land,  buildings  and  other  property  of 
the  department.  Including  weapionry.  are 
valued  at  slightly  more  than  $200  billion, 
almost  200  times  bigger  than  the  Minnesota 
state  budget. 

The  value  of  property  held  by  the  private 
contractors  Is  uncalculated  but  would  un- 
doubtedly be  even  more  astronomical. 

More  than  10  percent  of  the  nation's  work- 
ers are  associated  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, 

The  number  of  people  In  active  military 
service  Is  about  3,4  million.  The  department 
and  the  military  also  have  almost  a  million 
civilian  employees. 

About  4.1  million  men  and  women  are 
employed  In  private  industry  directly  or  In- 
directly because  of  defense  spending,  an 
Increase  of  more  than  a  million  In  the  iast 
five  years  because  of  the  Vietnam  escalations. 

That  totals  8.5  million,  or  more  than  I  of 
every  10  f>ersons  In  a  labor  force  that  Is  close 
to  80  million. 

Most  of  the  defense  money  Is  spent  on  re- 
searching, developing  and  purchasing  weap- 
ons and  other  equlpanent. 

The  figure  for  these  purposes  last  year  was 
$44  billion. 

According  to  a  1960  congressional  study, 
there  were  38  million  procurement  transac- 
tions with  a  dollar  volume  of  $228  billion 
during  the  decade  of  the  1950s.  This  Is  an 
average  of  $22.8  billion  per  year.  Obviously, 
things  have  gotten  better  for  defense  con- 
tractors since  then. 

Despite  the  eventual  dispersion  of  the  de- 
fense dollar — as  seen  In  the  C141  project — 
the  big  prime  contracts  are  concentrated 
among  a  relatively  few  companies, 

FAMILIAR  FIRMS  IN  TOP  10 

The  same  firms  appear  at  the  top  of  the 
list  year  after  year.  Eight  of  1967's  top  10 
also  were  there  In  the  period  1958-60.  Seven 
In  1951-53  and  six  as  far  back  as  World  War 
II,  Pour — Douglas  (now  jjart  of  McDonnell- 
Douglas  Corp.)..  Lockheed.  General  Electric 
Co.  and  United  Aircraft  Corp. — have  been  In 
the  top  10  for  every  one  of  the  past  24  years. 

Last  year's  top  10.  and  the  value  of  their 
contracts,  were: 

General  Dynamics  Corp. — $2.2  billion. 

Lockheed  Aircraft — $1.9  billion. 

General  Electric — $1,5  billion. 

United  Aircraft — $1.3  billion, 

McDonnell-Douglas — $1.1  billion. 
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American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co  — 
$776  million.        ' 

Boeing  Co.— $7^2  million. 

Ung-Temco-Voiught,  Inc. — •758  million. 

North  American  Rockwell  Corp. — $669  mil- 
lion. 

General  Motors  Corp — $630  million. 

The  top  100  flt-ma  and  their  subsidiaries 
received  $26.3  bllton  In  prime  contracts  last 
year,  67  percent  o<  the  total. 

As  evidence  of  ^he  defense  establishment's 
Invasion  of  the  [college  campus,  the  list 
showed  two  schools  among  the  top  100. 

The  Massachusetts   Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy was  54th  wltH  $124  million.  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  w»a  8Sth  with  $58  million. 
The  Defense  Debartment's  role  in  research 

^        .V.-J  ._  ^^_  latest  Issue  of  the  Defense 
a    department    publlca- 


parlment_to  keep 
of   the  38   biggest 


Is  described  In  the 
Industry  Bulletin 
tlon: 

"DOD  (governmentese  for  Department  of 
Defense)  Is  the  lafgest  user  of  research  out- 
put In  the  nation  fend  must  emphasize  those 
areas  most  likely  to  be  of  mlUUry  benefit  In 
the  future." 

DOD  Is  spendln;  $7.5  billion  on  research 
and  development  this  year. 

DEfTNSK    WOIIK    GOES    ON    AND    ON 

Numerous  compmles  depend  on  the  de- 


them  alive.  An  analysis 
I  defense  contractors  from 
1961  to  1967  showed  that  15  derived  more 
than  half  their  business  from  defense  con- 
tracts. 

Those  mo6t  dependent  were  Thlokol  Chem- 
ical Corp  (96  pejcent  of  total  business). 
Newport   News   Shipbuilding  and   Dry  Dock 


Co.   (90).  Lockheed 


(75).   Avco    (75).    1  ,lng-Temco- Vought    (70) 
General  Dynamics 
Engineering     Corp. 


Others  In  the  top 
lion),   Connecticut 
vanla     ($1.7    billion^ . 
Massachusetts    ($1.6 
billion).  New  Jersey 
ana  ($1.1  billion). 


(88).  McDonnel-Douglas 


( 67 1 ,  Grumman  Aircraft 
..       (67),     Martin-Marietta 
Corp.   (62)    and  Nothrop  Corp.   (61). 

The  defense  esta  sUshment,  although  It  Is 
spread  around,  crojis  up  more  often  In  some 
places  than  In  otheis. 

California,  for  eximple,  gets  far  and  away 
the  most  prime  c<ntracts.  Last  year  firms 
there  received  $6.5  billion,  one  of  every  six 
defense  dollars. 

Texas  was  a  dlstiint  second  with  $4.1  bil- 
lion, about  one  dollar  In  every  10. 

Former  President  Lyndon  Johnsons  ene- 
mies like  to  point  out  that  his  home  state 
used  to  languish  In  sixth  or  seventh  until 
he  took  office.  Its  climb,  however.  Is  due 
nc^inly  to  the  awarllng  of  the  controversial 
TKX  airplane  contract  to  General  Dynamics 
In  1962  during  the  Kennedy  administration. 
Johnson  was  vice  president  then  and  had 
relatively  little  Infli^nce. 

10:  New  York  ($3.5  bll- 
($2.4  billion).  Pennsyl- 
Ohlo  ($16  billion), 
billion),  Missouri  ($1.4 
($1.1  billion)  and  Indl- 


The  Defense  Estabhshment — IV:  Mn.rrART 
Complex  ;  Jobn  or  Wabs 
(By  Charles  W  Bailey  and  Prank  Wright) 
Washington,   DC. -The   nation's   atomic- 
age  defense  establlsl  iment  has  grown  to  Its 
immense  size  for   miny  reasons.   But   there 
was  only  one  reason  far  Its  birth:  We  live  In  a 
dangerous  world. 

Today,  the  halls  bf  Congress  echo  with 
debate  about  mllltarj  waste,  sloppy  contract- 
ing procedures.  Inadequate  spending  con- 
trols— and  the  alleged  Influence  of  a  "mill- 
tary-lndustrlal  comf  lex"  In  fattening  the 
defense  budget  to  Itji  present  $80  billlon-a- 
year  size. 

But  behind  the  groi  rth  of  defense  spending 
and  despite  evidence  that  many  of  the  cur- 
rent criticisms  are  Ji  stifled,  lie  basic  policy 
decisions  made  mon  than  20  vears  ago— 
decisions  shaped  by  an  unprecedented  mili- 
tary and  Ideological  cl  lallenge  which  demand- 
ed an  unprecedented  U.S.  military  reaponse 

Men  may  be  poles  iapart  In  the  argument 


over  current  defense  policy.  y«t  agree  on  this 
one  basic  point.  Take,  for  example.  Sen  Henry 
M.  Jackson  and  retired  Oen,  David  M.  Shoup 
Jackson,  long  a  backer  of  bigger  and  bet- 
ter strategic  forces,  sees  three  factors  as  In- 
strumental In  compelling  the  nation  to  build 
Its  first  big  permanent  peacetime  military 
establishment:  "The  expansionist  drives  of 
Soviet  and  Chinese  commimism;  the  historic 
shift  of  world  power  westward  to  the  US 
and  eastward  to  the  Soviet  Union:  and  the 
continuing  scientific  and  technological 
revolution." 

Shoup,  a  World  War  n  hero  who  became 
commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  only  to 
turn  into  a  bitterly  emotional  critic  of  the 
military,  says  the  trend  "was  bom  of  the 
necessities  of  World  War  II,  nurtured  by  the 
Korean  War.  and  became  an  accepted  aspect 
of  American  life  during  the  years  of  cold  war 
emergencies  and  real  or  imagined  threats 
from  the  Communist  bloc." 

Thus,   while   no   two   men   could    disagree 

more   sharply   on    where   we   stand    today 

Shoup  speaks  of  "our  militaristic  culture." 
while  Jackson  condemns  such  talk  as  "the 
latest  version  of  the  devil  theory  of  history"— 
they  both  agree,  In  general,  on  the  starting 
point. 

Why  did  the  United  States  abandon  tradi- 
tion to  build  a  huge  peacetime  standing 
army? 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  nation 
rushed — as  It  had  after  every  other  war — to 
dismantle  Its  armed  forces  and  turn  its  at- 
tention toward  the  search  for  the  good  life. 
But  this  time  things  were  different.  The 
difference  was  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
sought  to  expand  Its  "dominion"  and  Impose 
its  Commimlst  ideology  westward  across 
Eiu-ope  and  southward  into  Iran,  Turkey  and 
Greece.  In  Asia,  another  Communist  govern- 
ment was  coming  to  power,  in  a  bitter  civil 
war  In  China. 

The  United  States  hesitated — and  then.  In 
an  extraordinary  series  of  basic  policy  deci- 
sions, moved  to  check  the  Communists.  In 
Greece  and  Turkey,  In  Iran,  then  In  western 
Europe  and  finally  in  Asia,  this  country  com- 
mitted Itself  to  the  defense  of  nations  threat- 
ened or  attacked  by  Communist  forces. 

The  rationale  for  It  all  was  something 
called  "containment"— which  came  to  mean 
a  U.S.  commitment  to  meet.  If  necessary  with 
armed  force,  any  Communist  encroachment 
on  Independent  nations  that  asked  for  our 
help. 

The  soundness  of  this  doctrine,  and  the 
way  successive  presidents  have  interpreted  It, 
have  come  under  increasing  attack.  But  it 
was,  and  still  Is,  the  basic  tenet  of  American 
foreign  policy,  and  It  required  the  nation  for 
the  first  time  to  maintain  a  large  peacetime 
military  force. 

Beyond  these  demands  of  national  policy, 
there  was  another  reason  for  the  pyramiding 
growth — and  cost — of  armed  forces:  the  sci- 
entific and  technological  advances  of  the  past 
quarter-century. 

The  weapons  of  war  became  astronomically 
more  expensive.  The  two  billion  dollars  spent 
to  produce  the  first  atomic  bomb  dwindled 
to  a  drop  In  the  bucket  as  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  the  Jet  airplane  and  finally  the  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  came  into  being, 
the  successive  developments  spurred  by  con- 
tlnuing  U.S.-Soviet  rivalry. 
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ber  that  took  a  pledge  not  to  let  It  be  re- 
peated. 

I^Second,  there  was  the  fear  of  communism 
"Third,  there  Is  the  complexity  of  modern 
military  techniques. 

"These  combined  to  produce  a  situation 
where  the  military  could  get  what  it  asked 
for  from  Congress.  When  you  put  a  defense 
label  on  something,  you  get  It  through  al- 
most by  calling  the  roll." 

There  are  other  reasons  why  defense  spend- 
ing has  grown.  Some  of  them  have  lltOe  to 
do  with  either  high  policy  or  the  march  of 
science. 

One  overriding  factor  Is  the  bulk  and  com- 
plexlty  of  the  defense  program.  It  is  simply  so 
big  that  neither  the  White  House  nor  Con- 
gress  has  yet  been  able  to  devise  a  way  of 
exercising  anything  like  the  kind  of  critical 
scrutiny  that  Is  routinely  applied  to  domes- 
tic programs. 

The  sheer  mass  of  It  Is  overwhelming" 
complains  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson.  D-Wls.  "You 
get  the  committee  report  five  days  before 
the  floor  vote,  and  It's  a  foot  high.  You  don't 
even  know  where  to  look  for  anything  A 
senator  doesn't  have  the  staff." 

The  problem  of  size  Is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  It  all  has  to  do  with  the  nation  s 
security— a  concept  that  sometimes  bolls 
down  to  an  argument  that  "our  boys"  In 
service  should  get  everything  their  com- 
manders say  they  need, 

"Every  congressman  should  be  Interested 
In  national  security,  and  you  can  always 
Justify  a  little  extra,"  says  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, recalling  with  a  twinge  his  own  vote 
years  ago  for  a  70-wlng  Air  Force  that  be- 
came obsolete  before  It  could  be  built  "The 
sword  of  Damocles  hangs  over  us  all  the 
time,  and  the  new  weaponry  Is  very  costly  " 
Because  it  has  to  do  with  national  se- 
curity, much  of  the  factual  data  Involved  In 
the  defense  budget  is  secret— though  many 
observers  are  convinced  that  the  military 
often  stamps  a  "secret"  label  on  an  item 
for  less  exalted  reasons. 

"The  armed  services  committee  will  say 
'It's  classified,'  or  'we've  gone  Into  this 
thoroughly  and  we  have  more  Information  '  " 
Sen,  John  Sherman  Cooper,  R-Ky„  says  He 
adds  that  he  has  learned  from  experience 
that  the  committee— on  which  he  once 
served— does  not  always  know  more,  and  the 
secret  information  does  not  always  change 
the  picture,  * 


SIMPLE    WEAPONS    WERE    LEFT    BEHIND 

The  new  weaponry,  too,  was  so  complex 
that  It  took  years  to  develop  and  build  each 
new  system;  a  nation  committed  by  political 
decision  to  constant  readiness  for  conflict 
could  no  longer  wait  until  war  began  to  beat 
its  plowshares  Into  swords. 

It  Is  all  summed  up  by  Sen,  George  Mc- 
Govern,  the  South  Dakota  Democrat  who  Is 
a  leading  critic  of  defense  policy  and  spend- 
ing: 

"First,  we  were  burned  by  not  being  pre- 
pared for  the  attack  of  the  dictators  In 
World  War  n.  Everyone  who  could  remem- 


PATRIonSM,    "PORK"   AND    POLmcS 

And  If  there  Is  patriotism  Involved,  there 
Is  also  "pork"— in  defense  contracts  for  con- 
stituents, or  the  economic  shot  In  the  arm 
provided  by  a  big  defense  Installation  In  a 
community.  Such  matters  have  a  political 
impact,  too,  both  In  terms  of  votes  and  In 
the  form  of  campaign  contributions. 

"This  Is  the  other  side  of  the  nuclear  de- 
terrent." Sen,  Edmund  Muskle,  D-Malne 
said  last  week,  "We  have  become  Intimidated 
by  the  economic  strength  of  our  military  as 
we  have  Intimidated  others  by  the  might  of 
Its  weapons," 

There  are  more  direct  political  Implica- 
tions, too — as  McGovern  discovered  last  year 
when  his  election  opponent,  backed  by  a  re- 
tired general,  suggested  that  the  15,000-man 
Air  Force  base  at  Rapid  City,  which  adds 
some  $10  million  a  year  to  South  Dakota's 
economy,  might  be  moved  out  of  the  state 
if  McGovern  were  reelected, 

Archie  Gubbrud,  McGovern's  Republican 
opponent,  told  a  luncheon  audience  that 
McGovern  had  consistently  voted  against 
funds  for  the  B52  bomber  program.  "The 
people  at  the  Pentagon  know  this."  he  said. 
"It's  natural  that  they  will  stay  with  their 
friends." 

And  retired  Gen,  Nell  Van  Sickle,  former 
Rapid  City  base  commander,  said  that 
changes  In  weapons  "coupled  with  weak 
congressional  support  from  South  Dakota 
could  bring  the  closing  of  the  air  base  " 
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All  these  factors  play  a  part  in  the  fat- 
tening of  the  military  budget.  Another  ele- 
ment— and  one  with  considerable  leverage — 
Is  direct  lobbying  on  Capitol  Hill  by  the 
military  services. 

The  Defense  Establishment — V:    Military 
Lobby  Is  Nation's  Largest 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey  and  Prank  Wright) 

Washington,  D.C. — At  the  end  of  World 
War  n  the  military  services  had  five  legisla- 
tive agents  pleading  their  case  before  Con- 
gress, 

This  year  339  employees  of  the  Defense 
Department  are  assigned  that  task. 

That  means  there  are  two  legislative  spe- 
cialists for  every  three  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives. 

No  other  special  Interest  group  comes  close 
to  the  size  of  the  task  force  working  Capi- 
tol Hill  on  behalf  of  the  military. 

Nor,  Judging  from  the  public  record,  does 
any  other  single  lobbying  organization  spend 
as  much.  The  Defense  Department  budget 
this  year  for  legislative  activities  Is  $4.1  mil- 
lion. During  1967,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  the  House  has  complied  records,  the 
leader  among  private  groups  was  the  Postal 
Clerks  Union,  which  reported  spending 
$377,524 — one-fifteenth  as  much  as  the  mil- 
itary. 

The  military  lobbyists — 199  civilians  and 
140  armed  services  officers — don't  limit 
themselves  to  pushing  the  Pentagon  legis- 
lative program. 

They  also  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  cur- 
rying favor  with  congressmen  on  a  day-to- 
day basis. 

Almost  half  of  the  339  Pentagon  agents 
process  congressional  Inquiries  on  such 
things  as  contracts  for  companies  back  home 
or  problems  that  sons  of  constituents  may 
be  having  in  the  service. 

Thirty  others  are  stationed  In  congression- 
al office  buildings,  manning  military  Infor- 
mation centers.  The  centers  provide  an  on- 
the-scene  beachhead  unmatched  by  any 
other  lobby  group,  public  or  private. 

Among  other  things,  they  pass  advance 
word  of  defense  contract  awards  to  senators 
and  representatives,  who  In  turn  send  the 
announcements  to  newspapers  and  radio 
and  television  stations  In  their  state  or  dis- 
trict. The  process  allows  some  of  the  credit 
for  obtaining  the  contract  to  rub  off  on  the 
member  of  Congress, 

A  MIGHTY  MAN  WAS  TED 

A  good  example  of  this  occurred  In  1963 
after  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass., 
was  elected  on  the  slogan  "He  can  do  more 
for  Massachusetts."  Republican  congress- 
men from  the  state  complained  that  so  many 
announcements  were  funneled  through  Ken- 
nedy that  It  looked  as  If  he  single-handedly 
had  obtained  $100  million  worth  of  con- 
tracts for  Massachusetts  within  a  month  of 
his  election. 

The  Information  centers  also  can  give  con- 
gressmen early  warning  of  bswl  news,  such 
as  the  closing  of  military  bases.  In  Novem- 
ber 1964.  then-Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  announced  plans  to  close  80  mili- 
tary installations  In  this  country  for  budg- 
etary reasons.  The  military,  which  usually 
doesn't  like  to  lose  a  base  for  any  reason, 
spread  the  word  so  fast  on  Capitol  Hill  that 
McNamara's  office  had  169  congressional  pro- 
test calls  before  the  day  was  over. 

The  Defense  Department's  constant  In- 
terest m  the  well-being  of  influential  con- 
gressmen Is  demonstrated  In  other  ways, 
too. 

For  example:  the  home  district  of  Rep.  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  D-S.C,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  somehow 
has  acquired  a  glut  of  military  Installations. 

At  last  count,  the  economy  of  the  dis- 
trict— which  Includes  Charleston  and  the 
surrounding  area — was  enhanced  by  an  Air 
Force  base,  an  Army  depot,  a  Navy  shipyard. 


a  Marine  air  station,  a  Marine  recnilt  train- 
ing base,  two  naval  hospitals  and  a  naval 
base  that  Includes  a  supply  center,  a  weap- 
ons station  and  a  Polaris  submarine  train- 
ing and  operations  center. 

GEORGIAN  FLIES  HIGH,  WIDE  AND  HANDSOME 

Rivers'  campaign  slogan  Is  "Rivers  deliv- 
ers." 

Sen,  Richard  Russell,  D-Oa,— who,  like 
Rivers,  has  so  many  bases  in  his  state  that 
another  one,  according  to  an  old  Pentagon 
line,  would  sink  It — has  been  the  frequent 
beneficiary  of  plush  air  transportation  pro- 
vided by  the  military. 

Once  recently  he  was  attending  a  conven- 
tion more  than  2,000  miles  from  Washing- 
ton when  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montana  called  to  say  an  Im- 
portant vote  was  Imminent, 

Russell  had  no  trouble  getting  back  In  time. 
He  simply  used  the  VIP  Jet  in  which  the  Air 
Force  hsil  flown  him  to  the  convention — 
complete  with  a  colonel  to  play  host,  a  chef 
to  broil  the  steaks  and  a  bartender  to  smooth 
out  the  trip, 

Russell  for  years  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  This  year 
he  gave  that  up — but  only  to  switch  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  equally  powerful  Ap- 
propriations Committee, 

Most  of  the  Pentagon's  top  brass  flew  on 
government  planes  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  one 
night  last  month  and  attended  an  appre- 
ciation dinner  for  Sen,  John  Stennls,  D-Mlss., 
who  has  succeeded  Russell  as  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Those  present  Included  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  Laird;  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  Chafee;  Gen.  John  McConnell,  Air 
FVDrce  chief  of  staff:  Gen.  Leonard  Chapman, 
commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps:  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Westmoreland,  Army  chief  of  staff; 
Adm.  Willard  Smith,  commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  others. 

NO,    CASEY,    YOU    BEAST 

The  government  also  flew  In  the  entertain- 
ment. The  Naval  Air  Training  Command 
choir  from  Pensacola,  Fla..  opened  the  pro- 
gram with  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 
The  14th  Army  WAC  band  from  Ft.  McCl- 
lellan,  Ala.,  provided  dinner  music.  The  Air 
Force  Strolling  Strings  from  Washington 
serenaded  during  dessert. 

The  military  does  have  its  limits,  how- 
ever. 

It  once  said  no  to  an  Inquiry  about  flying 
Casey,  the  gorilla  from  St.  Paul's  Como 
Park  Zoo,  to  Omaha  for  a  mating  session 
with  a  girl  friend  In  the  zoo  there. 

The  military  also  can  turn  a  cold  shoulder 
to  Its  foes. 

The  other  day  four  Republican  senators 
who  oppose  the  antlballlstlc  missile  flew  to 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  held  a  press  conference  in 
front  of  the  XB70  bomber  at  the  Air  Force 
Museum.  They  said  the  ABM  would  be  as 
big  a  white  elephant  as  the  bomber,  devel- 
oped at  a  cost  of  at  least  $1,5  billion  but 
never  put  Into  production. 

The  museum  Is  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  where  the  commander  likes  to 
roll  out  the  red  carpet — literally — for  any- 
body who  comes  close  to  being  a  VIP.  He  Is 
so  zealous.  In  fact,  that  the  base  labor  union 
recently  complained  that  civilian  workers 
were  spending  too  much  time  handling  the 
carpet  and  not  enough  In  productive  enter- 
prise. 

But  when  the  four  senators,  led  by  Charles 
Goodell  of  New  York  and  William  Saxbe  of 
Ohio,  arrived  uninvited  they  were  met  only 
by  a  shavetail  lieutenant — and  no  carpet, 

"That  press  conference  strictly  was  not  an 
Air  Force  function,"  a  baise  spokesman  said. 

Goodell  later  said  that  Laird  had  tried  to 
talk  him  out  of  having  the  conference. 

A    HOT    LINE    TO    THE    PEOPLE 

Sometimes,  when  Congrees  Is  giving  the 
Defense  Department  a  hard  time,  the  serv- 


ices try  an  end  run  and  go  directly  to  the 
people  for  support. 

The  current  argument  In  the  closely  di- 
vided Senate  over  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's ABM  proposal  is  an  excellent  example 
of  how  the  process  can  work. 

Last  fall  Stanley  Resor,  the  secretary  of 
the  Army,  drafted  a  public  relations  program 
Intended  to  arouse  public  backing  for  the 
ABM. 

It  proposed  that,  at  public  expense, 
friendly  scientists  be  persuaded  to  write 
friendly  articles;  that  high  officials  visit  and 
brief  hostile  members  of  Congress  and  state 
and  local  officials  from  proposed  ABM  sites; 
that  special  calls  be  made  on  editors  and 
publishers  and  tripe  be  arranged  for  re- 
porters to  New  Mexico  and  Kwajaleln  to  see 
test  firings  of  ABMs;  that  traveling  exhlbiU 
and  publicity  kits  be  prepared,  and  that 
community  groups  be  organized  in  favor  of 
the  ABM, 

Defense  contractors  on  the  ABM  project 
also  were  to  be  enlisted. 

The  plan  was  classifled  for  "national  se- 
curity" reasons,  and  the  public  was  unaware 
of  It  until  a  Washington  newspaper  disclosed 
its  existence  In  mid-February. 

At  that  point  Laird  said  It  was  being 
Junked. 

This  may  be  so,  but  It  also  can  be  said 
that  new  administration  efforts  to  win  public 
support  are  under  way. 

WESTMORELAND    IN    KANSAS    SECTOR 

Last  week  Westmoreland  traveled  to  Man- 
hattan, Kan.,  and  made  a  speech  on  behalf 
of  the  ABM,  Kansas  happens  to  be  the  home 
state  of  Sen.  James  Pearson,  a  Republican 
and  former  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Pearson,  who  usually 
supports  the  military,  has  been  persuaded 
otherwise  this  time  and  is  opposing  the  ABM, 

Last  Monday  Laird  was  scheduled  to  plead 
the  case  for  the  ABM  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  Washing- 
ton, But  he  canceled  out  as  Democratic  and 
Republican  senators  complained  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  trying  to  turn  the  missile 
issue  Into  a  partisan  political  flght. 

Such  an  obviously  partisan  performance  by 
a  secretary  of  defense  would  have  been  a 
rarity.  Only  last  summer  Republicans  com- 
plained when  Dean  Rusk,  then  secretary  of 
state,  testified  before  the  Democratic  Plat- 
form Committee.  Presidents  traditionally 
have  kept  both  of  these  top  Cabinet  poets 
out  of  party  politics. 

At  least  part  of  the  growth  In  the  military 
budget  Is  accounted  for  by  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Defense  Department  agents. 

But,  even  so.  there  can  be  small  defeats 
along  the  way: 

Last  August  a  ceremonial  test  raising  of  a 
Mlnuteman  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
from  Its  underground  silo  was  arranged  at  a 
North  Dakota  Installation,  The  audience  In- 
cluded voters,  congressmen,  top  officers  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  and  high  Pentagon 
officials. 

Sen.  Milton  Young,  R-N.D.,  top-ranking 
Republican  on  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  a  candidate  for  re-election 
pressed  the  button  to  summon  up  the  big 
missile. 

Nothing  happened. 

The  Defense  Establishment — VI :  Lobbyists 

Avom  THE  Spotlight 
(By  Charles  W,   Bailey  and  Prank  Wright) 

Washington,  D.C. — Milton  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  the  senior  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  claims  that  de- 
fense Industry  lobbyists  don't  do  a  lot  of 
lobbying. 

Although  Young  is  a  key  man  on  a  com- 
mittee that  approves  billions  of  dollars  la 
defense  spending  each  year,  he  says,  "111  bet 
I  don't  see  more  than  three  defense  con- 
tractors a  year.  Most  people  probably  think 
they  lobby  the  hell  out  of  you.  They  don't," 

Ihey   do   have   their   ways,   however,   and 
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there  are  plenty  of  them,  u  a  glance  through 
the  lute  of  reflstered  lobbyist*  in  Congreaa 
or  through  thai  defense  Industry  sections  of 
the  Waahingtot   telephone  book  will  attest. 

They   spend   little   Ume   In   the   spotlight. 

One  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  asked  by  a  reporter  If  a  particu- 
lar agent  for  aj  large  aircraft  manufacturer 
appeared  often]  in  public  on  behalf  of  his 
employer,  replied.  "He  appears  often  In  pri- 
vate on  behalf  at  his  employer  '• 

Lobbying  caH  be  subtle,  too.  In  contrast 
to  the  tlme-w(irn  practices  of  wining  and 
dining  and  asljlng  outright  for  a  friendly 
vote  on  an  appropriations  bill  or  a  new 
weapon. 

VOLCNTIXK    UJBBTISTS    HKLP    C0MPANIB8 

Pc«-  Instance,  ^hen  Young  was  running  for 
reelection  last  |year  he  encountered  some 
gnimbllng  amc^g  the  electorate  that  he 
"hadn't  done  Enough  for  North  DakoU" 
economically.      | 

It  wasn't  loi^  before  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp..  the  nation's  second -largest  defense 
contractor,  arranged  for  Young  to  an- 
nounce—In advice  of  the  election— that  the 
company  had  decided  to  open  a  parts  plant 
In  the  state.         j 

The  company  now  is  revamping  a  factory 
In  Mldot  and  ik  scheduled  to  start  opera- 
tions fn  early  1^70  with  a  force  of  100  em- 
ployees  that   cojuld   expand   to   200. 

Firms  And  It  1^  not  always  necessary,  either 
for  them  to  do  i  their  own  lobbying. 

The  economic  jlmpact  of  the  industry  is  so 
great  that  it  oftfcn  gets  volunteer  help  from 
chambers  of  conimerce.  state  and  municipal 
government  officials  and  labor  leaders  who 
are  eager  to  Inform  their  congressmen  or  sen- 
ators of  the  benefits  that  can  accrue  U  their 
community  iandi  a  new  military  base  or  the 
local    defense    pl^mt   a   new   contract 

Two  years  ago  a  study  of  27  of  the  prime 
contractors  on  the  antlballistlc  missile 
(ABM)  system  ubderscored  the  potential  for 
this  kind  of  pressure. 

The  companies ilUted.  which  Included  Min- 
nesota-based Ooi^trol  Data  Corp.  and  several 
other  Arms  that  jhave  facilities  in  the  state 
operate  more  thafc  300  plants  and  employ  at 
a  conservative  estimate,  a  million  workers. 
The  plants  werfe  spread  over  42  states  and 
172  congressional  I  districts. 

Thus  it  could  ]  be  said  that,  along  with 
other  forces  Influfenclng  them,  at  least  84  of 
the  100  member^  of  the  Senate  and  172  of 
the  435  members  bf  the  House  had  some  eco- 
nomic stake  In  thi  ABM. 


tain  an  arms-length  relationship  with  lt« 
suppliers. 

No  longer  la  it  a  matter  of  a  general  some- 
where deciding  that  the  Army  has  a  need  to 
nil.  designing  a  new  weapon  to  flu  it  and 
then  advertising  for  somebody  to  build  It. 

John  Moore,  president  of  the  Aerospace 
and  Systems  Oroup  of  North  American  Rock- 
well Corp..  the  ninth  largest  defense  con- 
tractor last  year,  views  the  process  as  one  of 
Joint  parenthood. 

INDUSTRT    AND   MILrrABT    INTXRACT 

"A  new  (weapons)  system  usually  starts  " 
he  said  recently  "with  a  couple  of  mUltary 
and  Industry  people  getting  together  to  dis- 
cuss common  problems. 

"By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  business 
comes  from  requirements  established  by  the 
Defense  Department  .  .  .  But  It  Un't  a  case  of 
industry  down  here."  he  said,  gesturing  to- 
ward the  ground,  'and  the  government  up 
here.  They  are  interacting  continuously  at 
the  engineering  level." 

There  are  those  In  Industry  who  would  go 
even  further  than  Moore  and  say  that  most 
of  the  initiative  Indeed  does  come  from  In- 
dustry, partly  because  the  civilian  techni- 
cians are  more  proficient  than  their  mllltorv 
counterparts. 

At  any  rate.  It  can  be  a  mutuaUy  bene- 
ficial arrangement.  Military  men  often  get 
ahead  In  their  careers  by  pushing  hard  for 
greater  strategic  emphasis  on  their  special- 
ty—missiles, tanks,  planes,  ships— and  by  be- 
ing able  to  propose  a  new  weapon  to  "ad- 
vance the  state  of  the  art."  Industry  men 
often  get  ahead  by  designing  new  hardware 
that  lands  a  contract  for  their  firm 

The  mutual  Interests  Involved  have  been 
recognized  formally  in  a  group  called  the 
Industry  Advisory  Council. 

Created  by  presidential  order  In  1962  It 
consists  of  21  of  the  top  executives  and  busi- 
ness experts  In  the  nation,  most  of  them 
chosen  from  the  biggest  defense  firms 

They  meet  three  times  a  year  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  deputy  secretary  of  de- 
fense to  discuss  common  problems— such  as 
improving  adherence  to  production  and  de- 
Ivery  schedules  and  to  procurement  regu- 
lations and  the  adequacy  of  profits 

Defense  officials  claim  the  members  try 
hard  to  avoid  pushing  their  own  products  In 
the  discussions. 
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ABM:    A   NrW   BCONOlfIC   STIMULANT 

More  recently  it  has  been  estimated  that 
some  15,000  flrmJ.  including  subcontractors 
and  suppliers,  st4nd  to  benefit  If  the  ABM 
system  Is  lnfitalle4. 


There  are  those 
that    number,    as 


who  would  like  to  add  to 
•  —  Sen.  George  McGovern. 
U-S.D..  a  leading  opponent  of  the  ABM  has 
discovered. 

Shortly  after  Ftesident  Nixon  announced 
his  revised  Safeg\>ard  ABM  plan  McGovern 
was  visited  in  Wa^ilngton  by  a  southwestern 
South  DakoU  delegation  that  "expressed 
some  dismay  over  piy  stand  because  the  area 
needs  a  new  edonomlc  stimulant  They 
wanted  to  know.  'Why  the  hell  didn't  we  get 
an  ABM  site?'  Thet  thought  It  wa*  a  mistake 
for  me  to  sound  ok  when  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  pickldg  sites." 

McGovem's  conitltuents  were  worked  up 
because  they  and  the  150  Minuteman  mis- 
siles and  the  B52  bomber  base  in  their  part 
of  the  state  were  left  out  of  the  economic 
largesse  proposed  |by  Mr.  Nixon  for  North 
Dakota  and  Monuta,  the  states  with  missiles 
and  bombers  he  designated  for  ABM  pro- 
tection. 

Industry  Infiuenjce  Is  felt  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  ^  well  as  in  Congress. 

Because  of  the  gitowlng  complexity  of  mod- 
ern weapons  systems.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  department  to  maln- 


TRADK    ASSOCIATIONS     HAVK    INn,tTENCK 

Minnesota  has  had  two  members— E  W 
Rawllngs.  a  former  Air  Force  general  who 
was  president  of  General  MlUs.  Inc..  at  the 
Ume,  and  Paul  Wlshart.  then  head  of  Honey- 
contractor. '"'*   ''"''   '°'^   ^"««"   ""^'^^ 

Industry  and  the  military  also  Join  hands 
m  other  ways. 

»K°?*  ^^  ^^*  ™°®*  influential  entwlnlngs  Is 
the  trade  association. 

These  Include  the  Association  of  the  T7S 
Arniy  the  Navy  League,  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation, the  American  Ordnance  Assocla- 
anrt  Vh  M  ^r°^f^^  Industries  Association, 
and  the  National  Security  Industrial  Associa- 
tion, formerly  known  as  the  Navy  Industrial 

ASSOClfttlOIl, 

In  some,  the  members  are  active  or  retired 
military  officers  and  defense  company  offi- 
cials. The  membership  ranges  from  ahont 
40,000  or  50,000  to  more  than'  100  wS^for?he 
Air  Force  group. 

In  others,  membership  Is  limited  to  de- 
fense corporations. 

■nie  Income  of  the  associations  often  Is 
high,  almost  $2  million  annually  In  some 
cases.    It   comes    largely   from    the   corpora- 

«7°s'^'i.  '*'^''  f*^"**'"-  ^*y  P*y  big  dues, 
$75,000  or  more  for  the  larger  firms  and  ad- 
vertise heavily  In  profltable  association  pub- 
lications. ^ 

Last  month,  for  example,  Honeywell  bought 
two  full  pages  In  Air  Force  and  Space  Digest 
published  by  the  Air  Force  Association  to 
tout  the  automatic  flight  control  system  It 


is  building  for  the  Air  Force's  new  C6A  Jet 
transports. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  organizations  is 
to  push  for  a  continuing  subatantlal  role  for 
their  particular  service  and  for  the  weapons 
to  carry  out  that  role. 

QUEHTIONS    OF    PBOBITY    ARISX 

Another  evidence  of  mutuality  is  the  ease 
with  which  some  men  move  from  Industry 
to  the  Defense  Department — and  vice  versa 
For  years  many  top  clvlUan  spots  In  the 
department  have  been  filled  by  people  from 
the  defense  Industry,  and  the  cases  frequent- 
ly have  raised  questions  of  probity. 

The  most  celebrated  cases  are  thoee  of 
Deputy  Secretary  David  Packard,  former  head 
of  Hewlett-Packard,  and  two  former  secre- 
taries— Robert  McNamara,  head  of  Ford,  and 
Charles  Wilson,  head  of  General  Motors. 

But  there  are  many  lesser-known  Instances 
such  as  that  of  Willis  Hawkins,  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  Lockheed. 

He  became  assistant  secretary  of  the  Army 
for  research  and  development  in  1963,  a  posl. 
tion  In  which  he  had  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Cheyenne  hellcopter-gunship  project. 

During  his  tenure  expert  evaluators  ranked 
Lockheed  third  In  the  competition  for  the 
development  contract,  only  to  be  overruled 
by  their  superiors.  Lockheed  got  the  contract 
In  March  1966.  Hawkins  resigned  In  Jime  and 
returned  to  the  company. 

Rep.  OtU  Pike,  D-N.Y.,  who  likes  to  dig  up 
that  kind  of  Informatton  as  an  antl-estab- 
Ushment  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  called  the  chain  of  events 
"fascinating." 
The  same  mobility  applies  to  the  mlUtary 
Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  D-Wls.,  reported 
last  month  that  a  new  study  had  shown 
that  .  .  .  retired  officers  of  the  rank  of  colonel 
or  above  are  employed  by  the  top  100  mllltarv 
contractors. 

This  Is  three  times  the  number  10  years 
ago. 

Proxmlre  called  It  a  "most  dangerous  and 
shocking  oondlUon"  that  "represents  a  dis- 
tinct threat  to  the  pubUc  interest." 

The  senator  also  disclosed  that  1.065  of  the 
officers  were  working  for  10  of  the  companies 
an  average  of  more  than  100  per  firm  The 
10  were  Lockheed.  210;  Boeing  Co..  169-  Mc- 
Donnel-Douglaa  Corp..  141:  General  Dynam- 
ics. 113;  North  American  Rockwell,  104-  Gen- 
eral Electric.  89;  Ling  Temco  Vought  69- 
Westlnghouse  Electric.  59;  TRW  Inc..  56  and 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  55. 

Thi  Detense  Establishment — 'VTI:  Powib 
IN  Hands  or  Congbessional  Establishment 
(By  Charles  W.  Bailey  and  Prank  Wright) 
Washington.  D.C— A  few  senior  members 
control  congressional  action  on  defense  pol- 
icy and  spending. 

They  hold  this  power  because  they  have 
been  around  for  a  long  time,  have  their 
hands  firmly  on  the  machinery  of  Congress 
and  don't  let  other  people  play  with  It. 

Pour  committee  chairmen — all  Southern- 
ers, all  conservatives,  all  well  along  in  years 
and  all  with  over  20  years  of  congressional 
service— are  the  ranking  barons  In  the  Capl- 
otl  Hill  defense  establishment.  They  are- 

Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Carolina.  63,  a 
congressman  for  28  years,  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
George  Mahon  of  Texas.  68,  a  congressman 
for  34  years,  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

John  Stennls  of  Mississippi.  67.  a  senator 
for  21  years,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Richard  Russell  of  Georgia.  71.  the  senior 
member  of  the  Senate  with  36  years  service. 
and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

There  are  a  few  others,  such  as  Milton  R. 
Young,  71,  the  North  Dakotan  who  Is  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  Florida's  Robert  Sikes. 
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62,  ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  MUltary 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  But  the  four 
chairmen  hold  the  ultimate  power. 

They  hold  it  partly  because  they  are  strong 
and  talented  men  In  their  own  right.  But 
the  primary  source  of  their  power  lies  in  the 
way  Congress  operates. 

Rivers,  Mahon,  Stennls  and  Russell  sit 
where  they  do  because  of  the  seniority  sys- 
tem, because  of  the  way  congressmen  are 
chosen  for  advancement  and  because  of  the 
structural  and  JurlsdlcUonal  traditions  of 
Congress. 

In  the  House,  for  example,  members  are 
limited  to  one  "major"  committee  seat.  As- 
signments to  such  blue-ribbon  panels  as 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  are 
tightly  controlled  by  party  leaders — who  nat- 
urally like  to  pick  men  who  will  see  things 
as  they  do. 

A  similar  system  operates  In  the  Senate, 
though  the  strict  structural  rules  of  the 
Houes  are  somewhat  softened  by  the  smaller 
membership  and  "club"  atmosphere  of  the 
Senate. 

SOXJTHEBNEE8    BHN    DETENSB    POLITICS 

The  Southern  flavor  of  the  key  defense 
positions — one  official  calls  It  "the  South's 
revenge  in  perpetuity  for  Gettyburg" — Is  a 
self-feeding  process.  Here's  how  it  looks  to 
Hubert  Humphrey,  who  as  senator  and  vice- 
president  had  ample  reason  to  study  It: 

"By  geography  and  climate,  a  substantial 
amount  of  military  funds  find  their  way 
Into  the  Southern  states,  so  you  find  that 
the  members  from  those  states  gravitate  to 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations. 

"By  the  fact  of  easy  reelection.  South- 
erners gain  seniority.  This  means  that  those 
congressmen  who  are  ordinarily  the  most 
conservative  In  domestic  matters  really  be- 
come partners — and  not  conservative  part- 
ners, either,  but  generous  partners — In  mili- 
tary matters." 

The  power  is  even  more  tightly  focused 
in  the  Senate  because  of  multiple,  inter- 
locking committee  memberships.  The  three 
top-ranking  members  of  Armed  Services — 
Stennls,  Russell  and  Republican  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  of  Maine — also  serve  on  Ap- 
propriations: Russell  and  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  D-Wash.,  another  Armed  Services 
stalwart,  also  sit  on  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee. 

Whether  because  of  such  dual  member- 
ships or  merely  because  of  parallel  Inclina- 
tions, the  net  effect  of  the  congressional 
defense  structure  Is  almost  always  the  same: 
Armed  Services  Committees  approve  the  pro- 
posals of  the  military,  whereupon  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  approve  the  funds 
to  put  them  into  effect. 

The  two  conamlttees  in  each  house  have 
other,  more  personal  ties  to  the  military, 
too.  Two  members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee — Democrat  Howard  Cannon 
of  Nevada  and  Republican  Strom  Thurmond 
of  South  Carolina — are  major  generals  In 
the  Air  Force  and  Army  Reserve,  respectively. 
Slkes,  who  writes  the  annual  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill.  Is  an  Army 
Reserve  major  general. 

(Dozens  of  other  congressmen,  on  and  off 
the  "military"  committees,  hold  reserve  com- 
missions. A  survey  by  The  Minneapolis  Tri- 
bune in  November  1967  turned  up  32  sena- 
tors and  107  representatives — or  one  member 
of  Congress  out  of  every  four — with  reserve 
officers'  commissions,  mostly  In  the  "stand- 
by" or  retired  categories.) 

"The  two  committees."  says  one  former 
top  national  security  official  who  served  In 
two  administrations,  "are  more  military- 
oriented  than  the  military  .  .  .  they  are  un- 
representative of  either  Congress  as  a  whole 
or  of  the  country." 

But  if  this  Is  so,  why  doesn't  "Congress  as 
a  whole"  overrule  the  committees? 

CONGBESSIONAL   JEALOUSLY   IS   FACTOR 

The  answer  Is  complicated.  Part  of  It  Is 
jurisdiction — the  body  of  rules  and  prece- 


dents which  discourages  one  congressional 
committee  from  sticking  Its  nose  Into  an- 
other's specified  area  of  authority. 

The  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees  guard  their  territory  with  re- 
lentless zeal;  when  another  committee  does 
Intrude — as  Is  currently  the  case  In  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings 
on  the  antlballistlc  missile  (ABM) — they  are 
quick  to  fight  back. 

Another  factor  is  the  mass  and  complexity 
of  defense  legislation.  Military  authorization 
and  appropriations  bills  are  big  not  only  In 
dollars  but  In  pages:  the  hearings  that  sup- 
port the  bills  often  run  to  five  or  six  thick 
volumes. 

"The  sheer  mass  of  It  can  be  overwhelm- 
ing," says  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson,  D-Wls.  "You 
get  the  committee  report  five  days  before 
the  fioor  vote;  and  It's  a  foot  high.  You  don't 
even  know  where  to  look  for  anything." 

Nelson  recalls  that  when  he  tried  to  write 
an  amendment  last  year  to  knock  ABM  funds 
out  of  the  defense  bill,  he  had  to  be  rescued 
by  an  Armed  Services  Committee  staff  mem- 
ber who  knew  where  to  find  all  the  references 
to  the  ABM  In  the  voluminous  bill. 

"He  didn't  want  me  to  be  embarrassed  not 
only  by  not  having  the  votes  but  also  by  not 
even  having  an  amendment  that  would  do 
what  I  wanted  It  to  do,"  Nelson  says. 

Even  If  a  congressman  could  find  time  to 
read  all  the  hearings,  he  might  have  diffi- 
culty getting  the  Information  he  wanted. 
For  one  thing,  most  key  defense  hearings 
are  held  behind  locked  doors,  and  the  testi- 
mony Is  censored  for  "security"  reasons  be- 
fore publication. 

In  addition,  the  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  simply  do  not  seek 
out  witnesses  who  oppose  military  proposals, 
so  the  record  tends  to  be  lopsided.  (This 
may  change  this  year;  Stennls  has  agreed  to 
hear  anti-ABM  scientists,  and  House  mem- 
bers opposing  the  project  hope  to  testify 
before  Rivers'   committee.) 

Sometimes  the  committees  go  a  step  be- 
yond Just  not  seeking  antl-mllltary  testi- 
mony. A  case  In  point  Is  hearings  by  a  Senate 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  In  1963  on 
the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty.  The  Armed 
Services  sessions,  held  concurrently  with  the 
formal  ratification  hearings  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  turned  Into  a  parade 
of  Air  Force  officers — testifying  in  opposition 
to  the  treaty. 

MILITABY  BUDGETS  HALLOWED 

When  It  comes  to  appropriations  bills — 
which  provide  the  actual  money  to  build 
planes,  ships,  missiles  and  so  on — another 
factor  operates  In  favor  of  big  outlays.  It  Is 
described  this  way  by  a  current  high  White 
House  aide: 

"One  problem  is  that  you  start  with  what 
you  already  have — that  is  somehow  sancti- 
fied— and  then  you  make  minor  adjustments 
based  on  political  pressures  or  insights." 

These  words  echo  the  complaints  of  such 
congressional  critics  as  Sen.  William  Prox- 
mlre. D-Wls..  who  argue  for  "zero  budget- 
ing"— meaning  that  each  existing  military 
program  would  have  to  be  newly  Justified 
each  year  before  it  got  any  more  funds.  Most 
of  those  who  have  worked  closely  on  defense 
programs — Including  many  critics  of  present 
practices — say  this  simply  would  not  work; 
but  they  agree  with  Proxmlre  that  the  pres- 
ent system  takes  too  much  for  granted. 

"When  you  start  a  program  it's  hard  to 
stop  It,  and  when  you  start  a  big  program  you 
magnify  the  difficulty,"  says  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale  of  Minnesota.  "Everybody  can  be 
against  It.  but  it's  still  as  hard  to  kill  as 
moss." 

Beyond  all  these  specific  reasons  why  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  has  a  hard  time  challenging 
Its  "military"  committees,  there  Is  one  other 
factor  that  can  carry  more  weight  than  all 
the  others  combined. 

It  Is  simply  the  fact  that  when  a  congress- 
man votes  on  a  proposed  new  weapon  or  an 


appropriation  to  pay  military  costs,  he  Is  vot- 
ing on  something  that  could  involve  the 
security  of  the  nation  and  the  Uvea  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen. 

Thus  he  may  think  twice  before  voting 
against  a  new  weapons  program — such  as  the 
ABM — or  for  a  cut  In  the  defense  budget, 
regardless  of  the  arguments  for  or  against 
the  specific  Item. 

If  this  ocnslderatlon  is  not  uppermost  In 
his  mind,  the  wavering  congressman  can 
usually  count  on  someone  putting  it  there. 
A  classic  example  was  Rivers'  ren-ark  last 
year  In  a  debate  over  funds  for  buying  a  new 
Army  helicopter  whose  cost  had  far  exceeded 
the  original  estimates : 

"There  Is  no  one  on  our  committee."  the 
chairman  said,  "who  arrogates  vmto  himself 
the  authority  to  tell  those  experts  in  the 
department  of  the  Army  what  they  have  to 
have. 

"I  called  and  talked  to  Gen.  Westmoreland 
(the  Army  chief  of  staff)  Jiist  this  morning. 
He  told  me  how  badly  needed  these  weapons 
systems  were,  and  asked  me  please  to  make 
sure  our  forces  got  them." 

As  he  usually  does.  Rivers  won — by  a  three- 
to-one  margin. 

The  Defense  Establishment — VIII:  Mendel 

Rivers  Gives  Militaby  What  It  Wants 
(By  Charles  W.   Bailey  and  Prank   Wright) 

Washington,  DC. — Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
makes  no  bones  about  being  an  autocrat. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  Is 
his  domain  and,  as  Its  chairman,  the  63-year- 
old  Democrat  tolerates  little  or  no  rebellion 
In  Its  ranks. 

His  heroes  are  the  generals  and  the  admirals 
from  the  Pentagon,  his  enemies  the  occa- 
sional committee  member  or  civilian  witness 
who  dares  to  question  his  customary  en- 
dorsement of  what  the  military  wants. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  Charleston, 
S.C. — which  Is  home  to  Rivers,  about  80,000 
other  persons  and  a  dozen  or  so  military  in- 
stallations— was  on  the  original  list  of  25 
cities  to  be  defended  by  the  proposed  anti- 
missile system. 

Nor  Is  It  for  nothing  that  Rivers  has  re- 
ceived the  "Minute  Man"  awards  from  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  and  the  Citation 
of  Honor  from  the  Air  Force  Association  and 
has  been  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association,  the  National 
Guard  Association  and  the  Air  Force  Ser- 
geants Association. 

Rivers  is  a  friend  of  those  in  uniform — and 
they  know  it. 

His  power  over  the  money  spigot  is  im- 
mense, largely  because  most  committee 
members  think  as  he  does  or,  if  they  don't, 
are  afraid  to   challenge   him. 

dissenters  are  ignored 

Committee  members  critical  of  the  defense 
establishment  say  they  have  found  them- 
selves ignored  by  the  chairman  for  as  long 
as  a  year  when  they  wanted  to  question 
witnesses. 

One  member  was  given  35  seconds  in  the 
committee  last  year  to  offer  and  argue — un- 
successfully— for  an  amendment  cutting  out 
of  the  budget  $138  million  for  the  first 
Cheyenne  gunshlp  helicopters  destined  for 
use  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

Rivers'  handling  of  the  Cheyenne  is  an 
example  of  his  ability  to  protect  a  costly  new 
piece  of  hardware  that  has  come  under  fire. 

When  the  principal  opponent.  Rep.  Otis 
Pike.  D-N.Y.,  chairman  of  the  committee's 
Tactical  Air  Subcommittee,  asked  for  a  con- 
gressional Investigation  of  why  the  Defense 
Department's  cost  estimate  kept  going  up. 
River  simply  said  no. 

After  the  amendment  deleting  the  appro- 
priation lost  in  committee.  Pike  carried  the 
fight  to  the  floor. 

He  sent  to  each  House  member  a  letter 
detailing  the  project's  financial  history,  a 
good    deal    of    which    had  been  deleted — 
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aUegedly  for  security  reasons  from  the  public 
record  of  the  coiimlttee's  cloeed  hearings. 

The  $138  mllUon  would  procure  only  15 
helicopters,  at  m  cost  of  »5  8  million  each, 
and  parts  for  adUtlonal  ones.  Pike  said.  He 
caUed  the  program  a  "disaster"  and  the 
coet  "staggering.* 

He  said  that  Ifa  view  of  previously  inac- 
curate Defense  Department  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  developing  the  aircraft,  money  for 
actual  productlob  models  should  be  with- 
held until  develo|)ment  was  completed. 

Pike  noted  th$t  the  Defense  Department 
originally,  in  I9<5.  had  estimated  that  10 
experimental  prototypes  could  be  produced 
by  the  developer.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp 
for  $78  million  a«»d  that  Lockheed  had  said 
the  coet  would  be  less. 
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As  It  turned  out.  Pike  said,  the  flgiire  rose 
to  $186  million  in  three  years. 

He  also  complained  that  the  Army,  with- 
out waiting  for  Oongress  to  appropriate  the 
$138  million  for  iprocurement  of  the  hell- 
copters  for  field  iuse,  had  gone  ahead  and 
awarded  the  contract  for  their  production 
to  Lockheed.  In  alddltlon.  he  said,  the  con- 
tract failed  to  spell  out  a  firm  price. 

Pike's  argumenti  had  little  effect. 

Rlver»  told  the  Pouse  that  the  Army  "says 
th«  theyneed  It.j  I  had  rather  (they)  have 
It  than  want  It."     i 

The  money  was  lapproved  by  a  vote  of  121 

to  47.  I 

Congressional  stipporters  of  the  project 
contended  all  alo^g  that  the  coet  Increases 
were  due  mainly  |  to  design  changes— euch 
as  the  addition  pf  improved  nlght-vlslon 
equipment — which    could    not    be    foreseen 

It  now  develops  that  there  also  have  been 
expensive— and  faijal— problems  encountered 
In  making  the  Ch(Byenne  work  properly 

A  test  pilot  was  killed  March  12  when  an 
experimental  Cheyenne  crashed  Into  the 
Paclflc  Ocean  ne$r  Lockheed's  plante  In 
Santa  Barbara  and   Ventura,  Calif. 

Witnesses  reportid  that  three  of  the  heli- 
copter s  four  main  rotor  blades  came  off,  and 
the  craft  exploded  in  the  air  before  pluntr- 
Ing  into  the  sea. 

The  chalmr.an  o;  a  government  advisory 
committee,  appointed  before  the  crash  to 
provide  the  compa:iy  with  counsel  on  rotor 
difficulties,  saw  th#  fatal  flight  was  ordered 
by  Lockheed  over  the  committee's  objec- 
tions. 

Word  of  the  craai  did  not  become  public 
until  last  Friday. 

The  mishap  help^  explain  why  the  Army 

In  a  rare  action  Apfll  11— announced  that  It 
was  sending  to  Lockheed  a  letter  giving  the 
firm  15  days  to  "satfefactorlly  demonstrate  In 
writing  your  abllltj  to  cure  your  failure  to 
make  satisfactory  progress"  toward  produc- 
tion of  the  gunshlp. 

The  Army's  ann<  uncement  of  the  letter 
made  no  mention  ol  the  crash. 

The  letter  said  that  unless  Lockheed  can 
comply,  "the  government  may  terminate  the 
contract ...  for  defaiUt."  an  almost  unheard- 
of  step. 

ARMT    PLO  r    IS    SUSPECTED 

Rivers  this  year  las  been  demonstrating 
another  talent— his  ability  to  provide  more 
money  than  requests  by  the  military  or.  at 
least  on  the  record  liy  Industry. 

The  other  day  a  176-mimon  mlUtary-au- 
thorlzatlon  bill  was  s  pproved  overwhelmingly 
by  the  House. 

It  Included  $14  lallllon  as  the  first  in- 
stallment on  an  eventual  $62-mllllon  subsidy 
to  finance  the  retoo:  Ing  of  Northrop  Corp  '"s 
Hawthorne.  Calif.,  pr^uction  lines  for  an  im- 
proved version  of  tfce  F5  fighter  plane. 

The  United  Statei  does  not  use  the  P5 
but  has  sold  or  givfn  725  of  them  to  for- 
eign countries  for  th^ir  defense. 

The  Defense  Department  did  not  ask  for 
the  money  nor.  says  tlhe  company,  did  North- 
rup.  Judging  from  tt  e  transcript  of  a  closed 


meeting  of  the  conunittee  on  March  13.  the 
main  proponent  was  Rivers. 

He  pushed  for  Incluslo*  of  the  $14  million 
In  the  bill,  explaimng  that  the  plane  needed 
Improving  if  it  was  to  remain  competitive 
with  French  aircraft  being  offered  to  the 
same  countries. 

He  predicted  a  market  of  400  to  1 000 
planes,  at  a  price  of  $1.3  million  each,  and 
said  their  sale  not  only  would  Increase  the 
ability  of  the  recipient  nations  to  fend  off 
attacks  by  advanced  Soviet  Jets  but  also 
would  benefit  the  United  States  balance  of 
trade. 

When  asked  by  another  congressman  why 
the  taxpayers  had  to  pay  for  the  retooling 
when   the   market   appeared   to   be   "such   a 
good  deal,"  Rivers  replied  that  "nobody"  in 
the  defense   industry  finances  that  sort  of 
thing  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
"It  Just   doesn't   happen   .   .   ."  he  said 
Later,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  Bep    Les- 
Ue  Arends  of  nilnols,  assUtant  Republican 
minority   leader,   sided   with   Rivers,   saying 
that  government  controls  over  foreign  mili- 
tary sales   "preclude   contractor   Investment 
risk  to  develop  these  markets."  Arends  also 
said  the  United  States  government  eventual- 
ly might  recover  its  subsidy  to  Northrop. 

rr     JUST    DOESN'T     HAPPEN- 

The  vote  was  341  to  21. 

Rivers  now  is  going  to  bigger  things— the 
promoting,  at  a  time  when  attenUon  is  cen- 
tered on  missile  systems,  of  a  new  Navy 

Armed  with  a  subcommittee  report  that 
calls  most  of  this  country's  fleet  obsolete  or 
almost  so,  he  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  ap- 
propriate $3.8  billion  during  the  coming  year 
as  the  start  of  a  long-range  shlp-bulldinK 
prograni.  ° 

The  $3.8  bUllon  Is  what  the  Navy  says  It 
wants  Civilian  officials  In  both  the  Johnson 
and  Nixon  administrations  trimmed  the  Navy 
request  to  about  $2.5  billion  before  passing 
it  on  to  Congress. 

The  amount  provided  last  year  by  Con- 
gress was  $1  bUlion.  mostly  for  nuclear  sub- 
marines. Rivers  has  crossed  swords  with  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvln  Laird  several  times  in 
recent  weeks  over  the  Issue. 

Rivers,  while  looking  out  for  the  plane- 
builders  and  the  Navy,  is  allowing  critics  to 
take  picks  at  the  Army. 

He  has  permitted  a  subcommittee  to  probe 
the  tank  development  program,  which  has 
been  plagued  by  numerous  problems,  delays 
and  cost  increases. 

The  major  criticism  has  been  that  the 
Army  ordered  hundreds  of  missile-firing  light 
tank  bodies  even  though  difficulties  with  the 
ammuniuon  and  the  turret  had  not  been 
solved. 


April  29,  1969 


After  Rep.  Samuel  Stratton,  D-N.Y.,  chair- 
man of  the  special  three-man  Investigating 
team,  called  the  tank  program  a  "billion- 
dollar  booboo,"  Rivers  told  him  to  stop  talk- 
ing pubUcly  about  it. 

Said  Rivers:  "I'm  not  trying  to  put  the 
lid  on  anything.  I'm  simply  concerned  about 
the  morale  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam." 

Stratton  has  not  been  heard  from  since 


April  29,  1969 
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TANKS    SITTING   IN   STORAGE 

The  Army  admits  that  hundreds  of  turret- 
less  tanks  now  are  sitting  m  storage,  a  costly 

tlnuing  to  seek  a  solution. 

Those  In  storage  are  modified  versions  of 
an  Older  tank,  refitted  to  use  the  new  turret 
whenever  It  is  deemed  ready 

Another   version,   called   the   Sheridan,   Is 

rtZn   w    'u^  ^"""'^  "P  ^"'^   has  been  or- 
dered  Into  limited  production. 

A  few  have  been  shipped  to  Vietnam  and 
are  In  action  there,  although  the  list  of  re- 
fn';i*'?hf  ,f  ^'^  ^^'^^Ss  concerning  their  use 
and  the  Ust  of  improvements  needed  Is  30 
pages  long. 

It  Is  recommended,  for  example,  that'^crews 
using  one  model  of  the  Sheridan  not  be  ex- 
posed to  more  than  four  missile  firings  a  day 
because  of  carbon  monoxide  problems 

■niere  also  has  been  criticism  because  the 
tank,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  used  for  re- 
connaissance among  other  missions,  can  be 

rH?^'««^K,°^.^^   *^^y   ^'^^   «P°"«»   an    easily 
Identifiable  "rooster-tall"  exhaust. 

Rivers,  however,  does  not  want  the  investi- 
gation overdone,  as  he  Indicated  a  few  days 
ago.  "°'° 


The  Defense  Establishment — IX:   Military 
Contract  Waste  Comes  Under  Fire 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey  and  Frank  Wright) 

Washington.  DC—  The  Air  Force  origi- 
nally planned  to  buy  120  of  its  new  C5A  Jet 
transports,  the  biggest  airplanes  it  ever  or- 
dered, for  $3  billion. 

The  Air  Force  now  estimates  that  the 
planes,  none  of  which  has  been  delivered 
will  coet  $5  2  billion. 

Those  figures  tell  why  the  C5A  has  be- 
come the  latest  Washington  "horror  story" 
of  waste  and  Inefficiency  in  the  defense  n- 
tabllshment. 

Such  stories  are  legion.  They  have  been 
so  numerous  over  the  years  that  usually  they 
sink  quickly  and  almost  without  a  ripple 
attracting  little  sustained  attention.  ' 

But  now  they  are  beginning  to  get  more 
notice  and,  along  with  the  criticism  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  are  helping  to  erode  the  sel- 
dom-challenged  idea  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment always  knows  what  Is  best  In  time 
of  cold  war  or  hot  crisis. 

No  longer  would  the  admission  of  a  $l.bll- 
ilon  error  In  Judgment  on  a  military  matter 
escape  without  a  peep  of  protest^as  hap- 
pened on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  only  last 

During  a  speech  on  the  antiballlstlc  mis- 
sile (ABM),  Sen.  Richard  Russell,  D-Ga 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Appropriations  sub- 
committee and  one  of  Congress's  most  pow- 
erful men  said:  "One  of  the  most  serious 
mistakes  I  ever  made  was  in  allotting  vast 
sums  to  the  Navy  for  missile  frigates  before 
we  knew  we  had  a  missile  that  would  work 
on  them.  It  was  an  honest  mistake  it 

probably  cost  the  taxpayers  $1  bllUon  "    ' 

The  new  feeling  was  evidenced  this  year 
by  Sen.  Stuart  Symington,  D-Mo..  a  fonner 
secretary  of  the  Air  Force  who  always  had 
been  looked  upon  as  a  faithful  friend  by  the 
military.  ^ 

.  ,?!  ^°,^^/J^  into  the  Congressional  Record 
a  list  of  43  missile  systems  which  were  aban- 
doned prior  to  their  depolyment  or  have  been 
replaced  because  they  became  obsolete 

$2rbnMor*'  ""°''"''^  *°  Symington,  was 
Procurement  waste  thus  eats  at  the  in- 
nards  of  the  defense  budget,  consuming  bil- 
lions  that  could  be  used  for  other  purposes 
.u^'^  Hyman  Rlckover.  the  flesty  head  of 
the  Navy's  nuclear  submarine  construction 
program,  summed  It  up  this  way  in  a  con- 
gressional hearing  last  fall: 

"First,  the  laws  and  regulations  concern- 
ing Defense  procurement  are  toothless 
loose  and  outmoded.  They  contain  many 
loopholes  that  Industry  is  able  to  exploit. 

"Second,  in  procurement  matters,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is  too  much  influenced 
by  the  industry  viewpoint. 

"Third,  Congress  will  have  to  take  the 
initiative  in  correcting  deflclencles 
neither  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  nor  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  win  do  It.  It  should  not  be 
left  to  a  self-interested  defense  Industry  to 
decide  what  Is  best  for  the  American  people." 

RICKOVER    ALLEGES    MALPRACTICE 

He  went  on  to  detail  several  examples  of 
what  he  considered  malpractice,  most  of 
them  dealing  with  the  ticklish  question  of 
profits : 

A  Defense  Department  official  who  refused 
to  approve  one  of  Rlckover's  submarine  con- 
tracts, for  $50  mllUon,  because  the  official 


felt  the  contractor  should  get  a  higher  profit 
than  he  already  had  agreed  to  accept. 

Another  official  who  told  Rlckover  he  had 
no  business  negotiating  a  profit  lower  than 
the  8  to  10  percent  maximum  contained  In 
department  regulations. 

The  continued  granting  of  a  total  of  $1.2 
billion  In  contracts  to  a  firm  over  a  six-year 
period  despite  the  firm's  failure  to  provide 
the  department  with  cost  and  price  infor- 
mation required  by  law. 

The  department's  Insistence  that  con- 
tractors do  not  receive  unreasonably  high 
profits,  as  contrasted  with  Its  refusal  to  re- 
quire uniform  accounting  practices  among 
contractors — which  would  make  more  accu- 
rate cost  and  profit  information  available — 
and  its  failure  to  obtain  emy  facts  at  all  on 
profits  In  more  than  50  percent  of  defense 
contracts. 

— The  discrepancy  between  reports  from  a 
group  of  contractors  who  said  they  earned 
profits  of  2  percent  to  22  percent,  based  on 
cost,  and  reports  of  government  audits  which 
showed  the  proflts  actually  ranged  from  10 
percent  to  33  percent. 

Rlckover  countered  the  contention  of  low 
to  barely  reasonable  proflts  with  a  survey 
of  his  own  which  showed  that  the  36  top 
defense  contractors  In  1967  earned  12  per- 
cent more  on  their  Investment  than  did  half 
of  the  500  biggest  Industrial  firms  in  the 
country. 

HOW  MUCH  IS  ACTUAL   COST? 

Part  of  the  profit  problem  is  figuring  out 
how  much  Is  actual  cost  and  how  much  is 
not.  One  of  the  issues  here  Is  the  practice 
of  profit  pyramiding. 

A  Senate  investigating  committee  found  a 
classic  example  In  1962: 

Western  Electric  Co.  received  more  than 
$1.5  billion  for  work  on  the  Nike  missile 
system.  The  company  showed  proflts  of  $112 
million,  a  reasonable  7.9  percent  of  the  total 
contract. 

But  it  actually  had  done  only  about  a 
quarter  of  the  work  Itself,  producing  some 
$359  million  worth  of  electrical  equipment. 
Its  $112-mllllon  profit,  on  that  basis  thus 
amounted  to  31  percent. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  was  subcon- 
tracted to  Arms  which  each  made  delivery 
directly  to  the  Army. 

The  principal  subcontractor — In  the 
amount  of  $645  million— was  Douglas  Air- 
craft Co  It  produced  $103-mllllon  worth  of 
aeronautical  equipment  and  passed  the  me- 
chanical and  trailer  subsystems  on  to  sub- 
contractors. 

Douglas  claimed  a  profit  of  $46  million, 
7.6  percent  of  the  $645  million — but  44  per- 
cent of  the  $103  million  In  work  It  actually 
performed  Itself. 

The  trailers  were  built  by  Fruehauf  Corp. 
for  $49.3  million. 

Along  the  way,  all  three  flrms  took  a  profit 
on  the  trailers.  Fruehauf,  the  producer,  was 
allowed  $4.5  million;  Douglas  which  never 
touched  them.  $3.7  million,  and  Western 
which  also  did  nothing  on  them  $3.3  million. 
The  total  profit  on  the  trailers  was  thus 
$11.5  million — 23  percent  of  their  cost. 

Today,  the  president  of  Western  Electric 
is  a  member  of  the  department's  high-level 
Industry  Advisory  Committee,  chaired  by  the 
deputy  secretary  of  defense. 

PROFITS   aren't  only   PROBLEM 

One  of  the  committee's  current  projects 
Is  a  study  of  whether  proflts  are  adequate. 

Proflts,  however,  are  far  from  the  only 
problem  In  procurement,  which  covers  15 
miUlon  transactions  and  $44  billion  in  ex- 
penditures this  year. 

For  some  reason,  new  projects  always  seem 
to  cost  more  than  originally  estimated,  both 
by  the  defense  department  and  by  the  con- 
tractor. 

"Cost  Increases  of  200  percent  and  more 
over  original  estimates  have  become  com- 
mon," says  a  new  report  by  Congress's  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  of  which  Sen.  William 
Proxmlre,  D-Wls.,  is  vice-chairman. 


Most  of  the  difficulty,  the  report  says, 
arises  with  major  weapons  contracts  on  whl«h 
the  department  has  dealt  only  with  a  single 
supplier  from  the  very  beginning. 

Some  of  the  excess  is  due  to  the  pressure 
of  war.  When  you  have  to  get  something 
done  In  a  hurry.  It  often  costs  more  than  it 
otherwise  might. 

Case  after  case  of  this  has  been  documented 
in  the  construction  of  military  installations 
in  Vietnam,  for  Instance. 

Another  reason  simply  Is  inflation.  Every- 
thing Is  going  up,  and  tt  often  takes  flve 
years  to  develop  a  weapon  and  produce  It. 
Sometimes  longer. 

Another  Is  that  the  Defense  Department 
frequently  changes  its  mind  about  the  de- 
tails of  what  It  wants  after  a  contract  for 
research  and  development  of  a  new  Item  has 
been  awarded. 

This  "over-design"  Is  the  real  problem,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  high-ranking  budget  officer. 
It  means  "you  have  to  pay  a  lot  more  for 
research  and  development  and  a  lot  more 
for  operations  and  maintenance." 

Translated,  he  means  there's  too  much 
gold  plate  on  too  many  new  weapons. 

Another  reason  for  the  ballooning  Is  that 
bidders  often  underestimate  cost  In  order  to 
get  the  development  contract,  secure  In  the 
knowledge  that  they  probably  can  recover 
any  losses  later  when  they  are  awarded  the 
production  contract  as  well — because  nobody 
else  vrtll  be  equipped  to  produce  the  new 
Item. 

not  all  businesses  effichtnt 

Not  all  businesses  are  run  efficiently. 

In  the  case  of  Lockheed  and  the  C5A,  all 
of  these  forces  seem  to  be  at  work,  accord- 
ing to  government  officials. 

When  he  took  office.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  Laird  quickly  became  aware  of  the 
"over-run,"  as  It  is  called. 

In  one  of  his  first  appearances  before  Con- 
gress he  noted  that  he  had  discovered  proj- 
ects In  which  costs  were  exceeding  estimates 
by  upwards  of  $1.8  billion. 

Included  were  Navy  destroyer  escort  con- 
struction, the  Army's  Cheyenne  helicopter 
and  the  Air  FVsrce's  Pill  bomber  as  well  as 
the  C5A. 

Laird,  the  man  at  the  top  of  the  depart- 
ment, was  considered  rather  candid  about  It, 
which  Is  more  than  can  be  said  for  some  of 
his  underlings. 

A  Navy  captain,  during  appropriation  hear- 
ings last  year,  told  Congress :  "We  do  not  call 
it  cost  escalation.  We  call  it  engineering 
Judgment." 

Laird  Indicated  that  In  the  C5A  program, 
at  least,  the  department  might  order  fewer 
planes  than  originally  planned,  in  order  to 
keep  the  cost  down.  If  that  happens,  it  will 
be  something  new. 

Says  Sen.  Walter  Mondale.  D-Mlnn..  an  op- 
ponent of  the  present  practice:  "Once  you 
fund  a  military  program  Initially,  you  never 
deny  money  later  for  the  over-runs.  With  a 
human  program  it's  different;  we  set  ceil- 
ings." 

Another  issue.  In  addition  to  profits  and 
over-runs.  Is  whether  the  country  and  the 
taxpayers  get  a  product  that  works  as  well 
as  It  ought  to  even  when  they  have  to  pay 
more  than  perhaps  they  should  for  It. 

components    often    work   POORLY 

Making  the  roimds  now  In  Washington  Is 
a  41-i>age  paper  which  concludes  that  very 
frequently  they  don't — at  least  not  In  the 
case  of  the  sophisticated  electronic  systems 
that  make  up  the  heart  of  modern  weapons. 

The  paper  was  written  about  a  year  ago  by 
Richard  Stubbing,  who  then  was  at  Prince- 
ton University  and  who  now  Is  an  examiner 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  study  found  that  often  the  computers, 
radar,  gyroscopes  and  other  gadgetry  worked 
only  a  fraction  as  long  as  their  developers  had 
promised  they  would. 

The  study  covered  13  major  missiles  and 
airplanes  started  since  1955  and  costing  $40 
billion  and  11  others  begun  in  the  1960s. 


Of  those  from  the  ISSOs,  only  four  could  be 
counted  on  to  function  76  percent  as  well  as 
promised  Of  those  from  the  1960s,  only  three 
reached  75  or  better. 

The  study  brought  out  other  factors,  too, 
indicating  that  the  Pentagon  sometimes  pays 
well  for  poor  performance. 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc  .  had  only 
two  good  performers  out  of  seven  of  its 
weapons  In  the  study;  but  yet  Its  proflts  were 
40  percent  above  the  average  for  the  aero- 
space Industry. 

General  Dynamics,  the  biggest  defense  con- 
tractor, also  had  above-average  proflts  al- 
though none  of  its  seven  systems  "measured 
up  to  expectations"  in  the  study. 

Both  flrms  do  virtually  all  of  their  busi- 
ness with  the  Pentagon. 

Admits  one  former  top  Pentagon  official: 
"They  (the  new  weapons)  never  quite  per- 
form in  the  field  as  well  as  they  do  on  the 
test  range.  But  they  always  perform  better 
than  last  year's  systems. 

"In  the  meantime,  of  course,  the  enemy  is 
developing  his  systems,  too,  both  in  conven- 
tional war  and  in  strategic  war.  So  we  have 
to  keep  working  on  these  things  In  order  to 
stay  ahead  of  the  game." 

IS  it  POSSIBLE  to  reduce  WASTE? 

Is  it  possible  to  reduce  waste? 

Rlckover  and  Proxmlre  think  more  can  be 
done. 

Rlckover  argues  that  $2  billion  annually 
could  be  saved.  Just  for  starters,  by  tougher 
and  more  uniform  contractor  accounting  pro- 
cedures that  would  prevent  the  piling  up 
costs  that  lead  to  bigger  proflts. 

Proxmlre  says  there  Is  too  much  pressure 
on  the  Pentagon's  25,000  procurement  agents 
and  "too  much  reliance  on  their  zeal"  for 
holding  costs  down  in  negotiating  contracts. 

He  urges  that  more  contracts* be  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  advertised  competitive  bid- 
ding— only  11.5  percent  was  so  handled  last 
year — and  fewer  through  competitive  or  non- 
competitive negotiation. 

Helpful  as  such  moves  might  be,  they  really 
may  be  only  tangential. 

As  one  top  former  budget  official  put  it: 
"You  don't  diddle  with  an  Fill.  You  can  save 
a  billion  dollars  here  and  a  billion  there  that 
way. 

"What  you  do  Is  you  go  to  the  real  guts  of 
It — evaluating  and  making  decisions  on  the 
underlying  security  posture  you  are  willing  to 
pay  for." 

The  official,  over  the  long  haul,  probably  is 
correct. 

But  saving  a  billion  here  and  a  billion 
there  has  its  merits  nonetheless.  And,  given 
the  long  Santa  Claus  list  of  new  projects  be- 
ing requested  by  the  military,  the  opportu- 
nity for  cutting  waste  certainly  will  continue 
to  exist. 

The  Defense  Establishment — X:    Peace 
"Savings"   Already   Sought 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey  and  Prank  Wright) 

Washington,  DC— The  U.S.  government 
estimates  it  Is  spending  $29  billion  a  year 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

With  peace  talks  under  way  and  the  Nixon 
administration  talking  of  "disengagement," 
the  scramble  Is  already  on  for  this  money 
the  military  won't  need  to  spend  In  Vietnam 
when  there  Isn't  any  war  there  any  more. 

Members  of  Congress,  governors,  mayors 
and  the  heads  of  a  dozen  federal  domestic 
agencies  are  reaching  for  a  chunk  of  that 
$29  billion— to  say  nothing  of  those  who 
would  like  to  see  their  tax  bills  trimmed  a 
bit. 

But  what  some  optimistically  call  "the 
peace  dividend"  could  prove  to  be  little 
more  than  small  change  If  the  military  serv- 
ices persuade  Congress  to  buy  all  the  new 
and  Improved  weapKjns  they  want. 

One  of  ihe  pessimists  on  this  score  Is  a 
man  who  should  know:  Charles  Schultze, 
the  former  director  of  the  budget  who  pre- 
sided over  the  sharp  boost  In  military  spend- 
ing for  Vietnam. 
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In  a  study  early  this  year,  Schultze  ral««l 
two  big  question*  about  the  "dividend- 
First,  he  sugg«8ted  that  the  t3d-bllllon 
figure  U  infiated.  He  argues  that  some  of 
that  money  woul«l  have  been  spent,  war  or 
no  war,  In  one  wiy  or  another,  by  the  serv- 
ices. ! 

Second.  Schult$e  said  there  are  enough 
large  weapons  sy*ems  already  planned,  ap- 
proved or  even  be(ng  bought  to  push  defense 
spending  back  up— after  an  InlUal  postwar 
•Irop — to  a  level  close  to  the  present  $78 
billion  a  year. 

The  list  of  new  (weapons  being  researched, 
designed  or  already  procured  Is  long  and 
varied.  It  Includest 

Bigger  and  better  land-based  long-range 
offensive  missiles  tt  replace  the  existing  Mln- 
uteman  force.  j 

New  multiple  ^rheads  which  can  carry 
nuclear  bombs  thousands  of  miles  to  strike 
at  several  separate  targets  at  once. 

New  antlbalUstlo-mlsslle  defense  systems — 
m  addition  to  the  Nixon  administration's 
Safeguard  prograii— that  Include  not  only 
land-based  but  alfeo  shipboard  or  airborne 
weapons.  [ 

A  new  and  more  powerful  offensive  missile 
to  be  fired  from  ufadersea  by  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Auclear-pdwer  submarines. 

A.  new.  Utercont^ental  bomber  to  replace 
the  present  B52  an^  the  disappointing  FBI  11 
which  was  touted  a^  its  successor. 

New  "air  superiorly"  fighter  planes  for  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Nfavy. 

A  new  navy  antl-iubmarlne  plane  for  which 
$100  nUlUon  Is  belnfe  sought  this  year  to  start 
what  Is  eventuallylplanned  as  a  $2-bllllon, 
200-plane  program. 

(ThU  demonstra«s  another  facet  of  the 
weapons-buying  business:  the  Initial  outlay 
may  be  relatively  sn  all.  but  In  practical  terms 
It  commits  Congress  to  come  up  with  a  lot 
more  money  In  subsequent  years.) 

A  whole  new  ali  defense  system  against 
enemy  bombers,  Indludlng  two  kinds  of  air- 
borne radar  and  a  new  Interceptor  plane. 

New  devices  to  help  present  and  future 
U.S.  bombers  penetrate  enemy  defenses,  In- 
cluding short-range  attack  missiles  and  fly- 
ing decoys,  both  or  which  would  be  fired 
from  the  bombers  themselves. 

A  new  llghD  transport  plane,  now  In  the 
preliminary  pUnnln  ;  stage,  to  combine  a  very 
short  takeoff  ability  with  a  relatively  heavy 
load  capacity. 

A  new.  bigger  tro<ip-carrylng  helicopter  to 
ferry  twice  as  manjy  men  as  the  familiar 
"Huey"  used  In  VletHam. 

A  new  "heavy  lift"  helicopter  to  carry  loads 
of  from  20  to  30  tons  Df  cargo. 

The  new  Cheyenne  fire-support  helicopter, 
scheduled  to  start  coming  off  the  produc- 
tion line  this  year  after  a  series  of  cost- 
boosting   design   proaiems   and   changes. 

A  new  Army  heavy  tank,  still  In  the  re- 
search stage  and  ui  der  "reassessment"  be- 
cause of  "development  problems." 

A  fleet  of  15  "fast  deployment  logistics" 
ships  which  would  be  able  to  remain  at  sea 
for  long  periods  of  time,  fully  loaded  with 
heavy  weapons  and  edulpment  which  could  be 
put  ashore  quickly  ta  support  U.S.  military 
operations.  Congress  bas  twice  rejected  a  30- 
shlp  program,  but  thi  Defense  Department  is 
asking  for  $187  milllbn  to  start  a  trlmmed- 
down  version  of  the  program. 

New  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines, 
some  designed  primarily  for  high  speed  and 
some  to  combine  spe^d  and  silence  of  opera- 
tion. The  Defense  Debartment  has  asked  for 
nearly  $400  million  t<  <  start  the  first  three  of 
"a  substantial  number"  of  these  submarines. 
Three  new  nucleaj -powered  aircraft  car- 
riers, costing  something  over  half  a  blUlon 
dollars  each.  One  is  scheduled  to  Join  the 
fleet  in  two  years,  ahother  two  years  after 
that,  the  third  still  la^er. 

The  manned  orbital  laboratory,  designed  to 
put  men  into  space  fir  long  periods  of  time 
to  find  out  whether  iiere  are  possible  mili- 
tary uses  for  space  v<  hides.  This  year's  pro- 
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posed  installment  of  this  project:  $560  mil- 
lion. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  projects  on  the 
Pentagon  'shopping  lUt."  Their  abbrevia- 
tions and  acronyms— numbers  and  letters  and 
nicknames— fill  a  106-page  handy  little  pock- 
et glossary  published  by  the  Defense  Elec- 
tronics Products  Division  of  RCA.  one  of  the 
major  defense  contractors. 

ANNUA!    OUTLAY    POB    RESEABCH    INCRSASING 

One  measure  of  the  future  as  the  defense 
planners  see  it  is  in  the  annual  ouUay  for 
research  and  development  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

It's  going  up.  In  the  1966  fiscal  year  the 
figure  was  just  under  $6  5  billion.  For  the 
coming  year,  the  request  Is  $8.3  billion  For 
"basic"  research  alone — work  on  'long-term 
scientific  problems"  and  "basic  natural  phe- 
nomena"—this  year's  request  is  $443  million 
a  $66  million  rise  over  two  years  ago. 

Included  in  thU  "basic  figure  Is  a  $33  mll- 
non  item  for  something  called  "Project 
THEMIS"— a  program  started  In  1967  which 
aims  at  establishing,  by  the  end  of  1970  a 
total  of  150  "additional  academic  centers'of 
defense-related  research." 

( This  was  one  of  the  issues  raised  by  former 
President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  In  his  fare- 
well address.  While  his  warning  about  a 
"military-industrial  complex"  is  most  often 
cited.  Elsenhower  expressed  equal  concern 
about  the  danger  of  government  domination 
of  the  nation's  universities  and  research  In- 
stitutions. I 

The  appetite  of  the  Pentagon  for  new 
weapons  development  evokes  concern  not 
only  from  traditional  congressional  oppo- 
nents of  "military  waste"  but  also  from  a 
range  of  others  in  and  out  of  government 

A  high-level  military  budget  specialist 
raises  one  basic  question:  "You  have  to  look 
at  the  whole  array  of  doctrines.  If  the  Air 
Force  is  preparing  to  fight  a  36-hour  war 
and  the  Navy  is  preparing  to  reflght  World 
War  II,  which  one  do  you  want?" 

A  top  domestic  official  In  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration cites  a  specific  case  to  make  a  gen- 
eral point:  'The  ABM  decision  has  a  strong 
scientific  component.  Whatever  the  moral 
implications  and  so  forth  if  it  doesn't  work 
we  re  crazy  to  build  it." 

A  former  defense  aide  has  a  different  kind 
of  reservation:  "If  you  have  these  things  lyln«r 
around,  the  temptation  is  to  use  them  You 
may  be  less  willing  to  consider  alternatives, 
rnis  is  not  an  argument  against  having 
weapons— but  an  argument  for  more  effec- 
tive control." 
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ABM    CALLED    HERALD    Or    FUTURE    SPENDING 

A  number  of  members  of  Congress  say 
they  regard  the  ABM  as  a  symbol  of  things 
to  come— that  unless  it  is  stopped,  the 
spending  floodgates  will  open. 

'Tne  ABM  Is  only  the  opening  round  as 
far  as  post- Vietnam  Is  concerned."  says  Ren 
Donald  Fraser.  D-Mlnn.  "We've  got  to  And 
a  way  to  combat  the  growth." 

"We  should  have  asked  more  questions  in 
Uie  past."  says  Sen.  Quentin  Burdlck  the 
North  Dakota  Democrat  who  opposes  the 
ABM  installation  proposed  for  his  state  "No- 
body is  against  security,  but  this  time  It 
Isn  t  security  that  is  the  real  Issue  it's 

the    whole   question  of  whether  this  thine 
Just  keeps  going  on  and  on." 

When  they  look  beyond  the  ABM.  the  crit- 
ics in  and  out  of  Congress  tend  to  point 
to  one  Item  above  all  others  on  the  mlHtarv 
•Shopping  llst"-the  program  to  put  multi- 
ple warheads  on  the  existing  U.S.  intercon- 
tinental offensive  missiles. 

This  "multiple  Independently  targeted  re- 
entry vehlcle"-MIRV  in  the  Pentagon's 
acronym-happy  Jargon— would  provide  a 
multiple  boost  in  U.S.  strategic  offensive 
power,  for  it  would.  If  It  worked,  allow  one 
missile  to  carry  three  or  more  warheads 
against  an  equal  number  of  separate  targets 

But  to  men  Uke  Fraser,  MIRV  would  be 


anything   but   an   addition  to  this   naUon's 
security. 

"MIRV  Is  really  a  more  serious  threat  to 
escalate  the  arms  race  than  ABM  "  he  says 
•If  you  get  it  fully  developed  and  ready  to 
deploy,  the  other  fellow  can  no  longer  tell 
but  what  you  may  have  deployed  it. 

"Then  he  has  to  do  the  same  to  keep  up 
As  long  as  it  is  being  developed,  he  can  trace 
It  by  following  test  fllghte.  But  after  that, 
his  detection  systems  wont  tell  him  if  it  is 
deployed.  He  can't  tell  how  many  warheads 
are  under  the  tip  of  the  missile  in  the  silo. 

"Disarmament  efforts  may  be  Immenselv 
complicated  by  MIRV." 

A  former  top  official  intimately  involved 
in  strategic  weapons  decisions  takes  an  even 
more  ominous  view: 

"Once  the  MIRV  tests  go  past  the  point 
where  we  can  deploy  it,  the  Soviet  planners 
will  have  to  assume  we  have  deployed  them. 
"In  six  months  to  a  year  we  will  have 
passed  the  point  of  no  return— as  far  as  the 
Soviets  are  concerned." 

MULTIPLE     WARHEADS    INCREASE     PERIL 

What  worrtes  these  men  is  the  arithmetic 
of  MIRV.  If.  for  example,  three  warheads  in- 
stead of  one  could  be  put  In  the  nose  cone  of 
each  of  our  1.700  land-based  and  submarine- 
based  offensive  missiles,  we  could  triple  the 
number  of  nuclear  warheads  we  could  fire  at 
the  Soviet  Union— raising  the  figure  to  5.100. 
If  Soviet  planners  concluded  the  U  8  had 
the  ability  to  do  this,  and  if  they  were  un- 
willing to  gamble  that  we  had  not  done  it 
they  might  decide  they  had  to  do  the  same 
thing.  If  they  then  put  triple-warhead  tips 
on  the  1.000  intercontinental  missiles  we  now 
believe  they  have,  they  could  boost  their  nu- 
clear warhead  total  to  3.000. 

This  process  would,  in  one  stroke,  raise  the 
total  nuclear  strategic  arsenal  of  the  two 
super-powers  from  2,700  to  8,100  warheads— 
without  the  construction  of  a  single  addl- 
tlonal  missile. 

And  If  either  side  found  It  could  put  more 
than  three  warheads  on  each  missile — a  de- 
velopment that  Is  not  at  all  unlikely— its 
planners  would  have  to  assume  that  the  other 
side  had  the  same  capability.  Then  the  ensu- 
ing build-up  might  involve  not  a  three-fold 
but  a  five-  or  even  eight-fold  Increase  in  war- 
head numbers. 

"The  balance  of  terror  would  have  been 
cranked  up  another  notch."  as  former  Vice- 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  wrote  recently 
and  the  difficulties  of  linuting  nuclear  arms 
would  not  only  be  added  to— but  would  be 
literally  multiplied. 
.^*  whether  the  United  States  builds 
MIRVs— and  many  of  the  other  new  weapons 
proposed  by  the  military— Is  a  decision  not 
yet  finally  made. 

Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  The  Minneapolis 
Tribune  that  "these  weapons  don't  belong  to 
the  military,  but  to  the  American  people  for 
their  defense.  We,  the  mlUtary,  are  merely 
the  custodians  or  operators  of  them."' 

How,  then,  are  decisions  made  in  the  XJ  8 
government  on  defense  policy,  mllltMy 
strategy  and  weapons  procurement? 


The    Defense    Establishment— XI :     Othek 

Opinions  Are  Not  Heard 
(By  Charles  W.  BaUey  and   Prank  Wright) 
Washington,  D.C— American  defense  pol- 
icy Is  shaped  In  many  places  and  by  manv 
men.  ' 

The  great  decisions  are  formally  made  In 
the  end.  by  only  one  man:  the  president  of 
the  United  States. 

But  those  decisions  are  strongly  influenced 
by  others,  and  the  coinage  of  presidential 
action  is  often  designed  and  minted  long  be- 
fore  It  is  Issued  by  the  White  House. 

Proposals  for  U.S.  foreign  policy,  defense 
policy,  military  strategy— and  for  the  spend- 
ing to  Implement  them— all  come  together  on 
the  presldent"s  desk. 
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Tbey  come  separately  from  many  sources: 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  secretary  of  de- 
fense, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  mili- 
tary services,  the  staff  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Congress. 

Each  of  these  has  statutory  or  constitu- 
tional authority  In  the  defense  field.  Each 
should.  In  theory,  contribute  to  an  orderly 
policy-making  process  which  will  permit  a 
president  to  select  the  best  course  of  action 
from  a  set  of  options  whose  cost  and  con- 
sequences have  been  calculated  In  advance. 

But  It  doesn't  always — or  even  often — work 
out  that  way.  The  reasons  are  varied.  Some 
are  political,  some  are  personal,  some  are 
structural  and  some  are  simply  a  matter  of 
money. 

The  secretary  of  state  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
president's  principal  foreign  policy  adviser 
and  overseer  of  almost  all  overseas  U.S.  gov- 
ernment operations. 

But  his  department  is  Ul-equlpped.  accord- 
ing to  men  both  inside  and  outeide  of  it.  to 
provide  the  kind  of  policy  guidance  a  presi- 
dent needs — or  to  provide  It  when  he  needs  It. 

The  Defense  Department,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  amply  staffed  ("•They  have  full 
colonels  over  there  Just  to  handle  the  Junk 
mall."  grumbles  one  White  House  aide),  and 
possesses  both  the  resources  and  the  expertise 
to  provide  proposals  for  almost  any  national 
security  contingency. 

One  man  who  has  served  In  both  the  De- 
fense and  State  Departments  offers  this  wry 
comparison  of  their  relative  strengths: 
"Which  one  has  handball  courts,  squash 
courts,  a  bowling  alley  and  a  whole  gym- 
nasium right  In  the  building  for  any  Junior 
officer  to  use — and  which  has  one  little  row- 
ing machine  In  a  closet  which  only  the  sec- 
retary and  two  or  three  other  guys  can  use?" 

The  Budget  Bureau,  which  can  reject  the 
spending  proposals  of  any  other  Cabinet  of- 
ficer and  force  him  to  bear  the  burden  of  an 
appeal  to  the  president,  cannot  do  this  to  the 
secretary  of  defense.  Instead,  It  is  the  budget 
director — the  president's  own  fiscal  agent — 
who  must  appeal  the  decisions  of  the  defense 
secretary. 

In  addition,  while  every  other  department 
Is  required  to  deliver  Its  final  budget  pro- 
posal by  Sept.  15  each  year,  the  separate 
military  services  do  not  have  to  get  their 
money  requests  to  the  secretary  of  defense 
uatll  Oct.  1,  and  he  does  not  deliver  his  over- 
all proposal  to  the  White  House  until  late 
November — leaving  little  time  for  appeal  be- 
fore the  budget  goes  to  the  printer. 

The  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  staff 
is  supposed  to  make  sure  that  the  president 
hears  all  relevant  opinions  and  has  the  wid- 
est choice  of  options  to  deal  with  problems 
before  him. 

But  the  NSC  staff  Is  small — about  two 
dozen  men — and  must  depend  on  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments,  and  the  govern- 
ment's intelligence  agencies,  for  much  of  its 
basic  material.  Because  the  departments  are 
always  advocates  of  their  own  proposals,  it  Is 
hard  to  get  dispassionate  papers  from  them: 
thus  the  NSC  staff,  as  one  of  Its  members 
says,  "Is  always  flying  In  the  face  of  gravity." 

The  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  has 
great  power.  It  alone  can  levy  taxes  and  ap- 
propriate funds.  It  alone  can  "raise  and  sup- 
port armies,"  and  the  Senate  alone  can  con- 
sent— or  refuse  consent — to  treaties  with 
other  nations. 

But  these  are  essentially  negative  pow- 
ers— Congress  can  Influence  policy  by  refus- 
ing to  tax.  by  limiting  military  strength,  by 
refusing  to  approve  treaties — and  in  any 
event,  as  previous  articles  in  this  series  have 
indicated,  congressional  attitudes  on  defense 
matters  have  In  the  past  been  shaped  by  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, which  tend  to  see  eye-to-eye  with 
the  military  services. 


LOGIC    BOMKTIMCS    REVERSED 

In  theory,  decisions  should  flow  in  an  or- 
dered sequence:  flrst  basic  foreign  policy; 
then  defense  i>ollcy  to  support  it;  then  mili- 
tary strategy  to  Implement  defense  fwUcy; 
then  military  force  structures  to  carry  out 
strategy;  and  finally  budget  decisions  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  forces. 

Again.  It  doesn"!  always  work  out  so  log- 
ically. Scwnetlmes  money  decisions  determine 
force  levels,  these  in  turn  affect  strategy, 
strategy  Influences  defense  policy — and  de- 
fense policy  dominates  foreign  policy. 

The  major  concern  of  those  members  of 
Congress  and  present  or  former  officials  of 
the  executive  branch  who  question  the  work- 
ings of  the  nation's  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  machinery  Is  that  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  the  military  services, 
carry  a  disproportionate  share  of  Influenca. 

"What  is  needed."  says  one  former  top  of- 
ficial, 'is  a  counter  to  the  parochially  pre- 
sented programs  and  decisions  of  the  Defense 
Department.  No  other  part  of  our  society 
functions  with  so  little  check  and  balance. 
This  is  not  a  plot— It  is  the  failure  of  the 
rest  of  our  society  to  develop  the  expertise 
to  permit  reasoned  decisions  on  basic  poli- 
cies." 

A  key  White  House  assistant  puts  It  this 
way:  "The  question  is  where  the  initiative 
will  lie.  The  secretary  of  defense  will  get  pro- 
posals anyway — the  services  are  staffed  to  do 
It.  So  they  will  take  the  initiative. 

"The  State  Department  is  notoriously 
weak,  and  it  has  trouble  anyway  because  It 
is  always  arguing  'political  considerations' 
against  what  the  services  call  'military  neces- 
sities.' " 

pentagon  makes  decisions 

Another  former  high-level  official  raises  a 
question  about  the  way  basic  defense  poli- 
cies have  been  decided: 

"Our  basic  policy  is  to  maintain  forces 
sufficient  to  fight  a  land  war  In  Asia,  a  land 
war  in  Europe  and  a  small  'brush-fire'  con- 
flict somewhere  else,  all  at  the  same  time. 

"This  was  never  debated  in  Congress  or  by 
the  public.  The  decision  was  made  In  the 
Pentagon,  noit  in  the  Congress  or  the  Budget 
Bureau  .  .  .  decisions  In  the  Pentagon  are 
not  "hidden,'  but  they  are  made.  The  costs 
of  the  missions  are  not  laid  out,  though  the 
costs  of  the  weapons  are." 

As  for  the  prospect  of  building  up  the 
Budget  Bureau  as  a  tool  for  controlling  the 
Defense  Department — an  Idea  that  has  gained 
some  favor  In  Congress — men  who  have 
served  high  up  in  government  think  It 
wouldn't  help  much  by  Itself. 

"You  have  to  have  leadership,  but  you 
can't  expect  leadership  to  get  too  far  ahead 
of  the  country,"  says  one.  "The  Budget  Bu- 
reau is  not  going  to  take  off  against  the 
Joint  Chiefs  without  congressional  support. 
The  Budget  Bureau  has  no  political  support 
on  its  own  ...  I  can't  imagine  them  going 
over  to  the  Pentagon  and  saying  "'It's  about 
time  to  stop  thinking  In  terms  of  a  land  war 
In  Asia." 

One  present  official  suggests  that  the  State 
Department  Is  an  unlikely  controller  of  the 
Defense  Department  for  the  same  kind  of 
reason : 

"The  State  Department  has  no  American 
constituency.  The  Pentagon  has  an  enormous 
one — In  Congress,  in  terms  of  Jobs.  Industry, 
and  so  on.  That's  the  politics  of  the  Penta- 
gon— they  can  do  things  for  you." 

which  questions  when? 

Some  see  the  problem  as  a  matter  of  the 
wrong  questions  being  asked  at  the  wrong 
times.  This  Is  the  opinion  of  one  man  who 
served  several  years  In  a  top  defense-related 
Job: 

"'It  Is  not  basically  a  military  Judgment,  for 
example,  whether  to  keep  forces  in  being  to 
fight  a  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  That's  a 
political  decision.  If  you  say  'yes,'  then  you 
bring  the  military  expertise  In. 


"The  paradox  Is  that  we  are  more  likely — 
In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  defense,  or  in 
the  Budget  Bureau — to  question  the  second 
step  than  the  first." 

Another  authority  in  the  national  security 
field  also  sees  the  problem  as  one  of  asking 
the  right  questions — in  the  wrong  order: 

"First,  you  have  to  ask  whether  a  particular 
military  force  element  (i.e.,  weapons  system 
or  military  unit)  Is  relevant  to  any  possible 
confilct. 

"Then,  given  a  decision  that  a  certain  Item 
is  needed,  what  is  Its  cost?  If  you  need  a  cer- 
tain number  of  air  groups,  for  Instance,  can 
you  use  $4  million  planes  Instead  of  $12  mil- 
lion ones? 

"If  you  say  as  (former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert!  McNamara  did  to  the  Navy,  'you  can 
have  12  aircraft  carriers.'  then  the  Navy 
builds  costlier  carriers.  If  you  say  'you  can 
have  X  million  dollars  for  carriers.'  then  they 
build  cheaper  ones  so  as  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  ships  for  their  officers  to 
command." 

It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  one  department 
competing  with  another,  either.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  matter  of  several  departments  trying  to 
work  together  but  failing  to  produce  what  is 
needed :  Sometimes  it  is  officers  in  one  depart- 
ment playing  the  wrong  roles:  sometimes  it 
is  one  agency  being  forced  to  fill  a  vacuum 
created  by  another  agency's  failures. 

Washington  Is  full  of  inter-agency  working 
committees,  and  the  national  security  field  is 
no  exception.  Sometimes — as  in  the  case  of 
the  emergency  working  groups  set  up  to  deal 
with  the  1961  Berlin  crisis  or  the  1962  Cuban 
crisis — they  work  well.  Often,  however,  the 
result  is  what  a  retired  senior  official  likens  to 
"the  Indian  rope  trick:  it  has  no  top  and 
leads  nowhere.  You  climb  up  the  rope  with 
your  problem  and  both  you  and  the  problem 
disappear." 

personalities  are  a  factor 

Sometimes  the  built-in  checks  and  balances 
don't  work  because  of  the  people  involved.  An 
authoritative  study  of  the  national  security 
machinery  early  this  year  put  it  this  way: 
"The  civilians  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
who  must  battle  daily  with  the  Joint  (mili- 
tary) staff,  are  In  fact  often  less  'military' 
than  their  colleagues  In  the  state  depart- 
ment." 

And  when  a  department  does  not  produce, 
the  system  Is  further  warped.  As  the  same 
study  said  In  discussing  the  growth  of  the 
NSC  staff:  "In  those  Instances  where  the 
State  Department  response  did  not  measure 
up  to  the  president's  expectations,  the  NSC 
staff  moved  In.  The  result  was  a  slow  but 
p)erceptlble  increase  in  the  size  and  activity 
of  the  NSC  staff." 

Often  the  presence— or  absence— of  one 
man  makes  a  difference.  Deputy  Budget  Di- 
rector Philip  S.  Hughes,  testifying  before  a 
house  committee  this  year,  explained  recent 
changes  this  way : 

"The  personalities  have  changed,  and  obvi- 
ously relationships  between  personalities  do 
not  affect  the  balance  of  power  within  the 
executive  branch. 

'"Mr.  McNamara  was  a  very  able  man.  and 
he  had  a  unique  set  of  relationships  because 
of  his  capacity  and  various  other  consider- 
ations with  two  presidents,  and  with  the 
Congress  on  these  matters — and  these  things 
affected  his  ability  to  act  as  an  Individual." 

Freely  translated,  this  would  read  as  fol- 
lows: McNamara  had  such  standing  with 
Presidents  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  and  was  such  a  master  of  detail, 
that  he  was  able  to  hold  off  challenges  to  his 
authority  from  the  military  and  from  Con- 
gress as  well. 

But  this  very  determination — some  would 
call  It  "stubbornness" — got  McNamara  In 
trouble.  His  personality,  the  frustrations  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  his  own  mistakes 
(above  all  the  failure  of  the  Pill  plane,  a  pet 
McNamara  project)    were   major  factors  In 
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c  sngresslonal      discontent 

beflnnlng    to    surface — and 

the  first  searching  look 

basic    national    security 

establishment  Itself. 


THX  DeFSNSB  EsTABilSHMKKT — XII:   HaU^  OF 

CAPrroL  fecHO  Dissent 
(By  Charles  W.  Bajlley  and  Prank  Wright) 
Washington.    D.c|.— These   are   the   voices 
of  dissent  in  Congress : 

"The  Illusion  of  batlonal  security  offered 
by  the  ABM  offers  no  sanctuary  against 
hunger,  poverty  ani  Ignorance.  Hunger  and 
poverty  are  more  cjangerous  than  Commu- 
nism."— Senator  Ediiund  Muskle,  D-Malne. 

"The  proposed  deployment  of  the  ABM 
arouses  my  fear  oil  the  military-Industrial 
complex  of  whlchl  President  Elsenhower 
warned.  I  have  .  .  liy  doubts  about  Its  mili- 
tary effectiveness,  eijormous  cost  and  adverse 
affects  on  possible  disarmament  talks." — Sen 
William  Saxbe,  R-O^lo. 

"Laird  Is  using  thf  missile  gap  In  Congress 
the  same  way  Kennldy  dld--to  scare  us  and 
get  more  money  and  more  weajwns." — Sen. 
William  Proxmire,  dIwIs. 

"First  here's  the  cost.  The  ABM  seems  to  be 
more  a  beginning  of  J  a  separate  weapons  sys- 
tem, with'  a  clearly  identifiable  purpose,  not 
an  gxtenStSft  of  exiting  weapons.  On  the 
policy  side.  I  am  mori  concerned  with  what  it 
would  do  to  the  armi  race,  to  the  possibility 
that  we  will  ever  beJ  able  to  bring  It  under 
some  control." — Sen.  John  Sherman  Conner. 
R-Ky.  ' 

"If  Congress  Is  goldg  to  bring  the  ABM  and 
military  spending  aqd  policy  imder  control, 
it  needs  outside  helji  from  the  Independent 
scientific  communltji  This  Is  the  first  time 
we've  had  It." — Sen.  (|uentln  Burdlck,  D-N.D. 

BASIC    POLICIES 

For  several  reasons 
ness  and  cost,  fear  ot 
race,  antagonism  towj 
tary  of  Defense  Melvl 
growth  of  the  defei 
position   to   President 


onJy  IB  or  20  minutes  at  most  to  react  to  an 
Incoming  missile  or  what  is  believed  to  be 
an  Incoming  missile — the  decision  to  fire  an 
ABM  "devolves  down  from  the  President  to 
a  lieutenant  on  the  line  or  maybe  to  a 
computer." 

It  strengthens  "the  hard  liners  In  both 
camps,  our  side  and  the  Russians." 

You  "focus  society  more  on  weapons." 
And.  when  people  are  "afraid  In  a  military 
sense,  there  Is  no  environment  for  dealing 
with  human  problems." 

You  "fracture"  your  society  even  further 
because  "when  there  Is  no  money  for  dealing 
with  human  problems"  you  "harden  the 
splits." 

The  opposition  to  the  ABM  numbers  about 
a  third  of  the  House  and,  more  Importantly, 
about  half  the  Senate. 


•ACE    CHAIXENGES 

loncern  over  effective- 
accelerating  the  arms 
d  the  tactics  of  Secre- 
Laird.  fear  of  further 
ie  establishment — op- 
Nlxon's  proposed  de- 
ployment of  antlballl«tlc  missiles  has  mush- 
roomed Into  a  challenie  of  the  country's  basic 
domestic,  foreign  and! military  policies. 

Sen.  Mike  Bdansfieil  of  Montana.  Demo- 
cratic majority  leadir.  has  expressed  the 
hope  that  Congress  ^11  cut  $5  billion  from 
the  Nixon  administration's  request  for  $77.6 
billion  In  defense  funis  for  next  year. 

He  says  those  seeking  the  trims  will  have 
"greater  strength  thl4  year"  and  •more  co- 
hesion" In  their  effort^  than  In  the  past. 

The  most  appealing  targets,  he  said,  along 
with  funds  for  deployment  of  the  ABM,  will 
be  9187  million  for  fast-deployment  cargo 
and  troop  ships  and  the  general  areas  of 
overseas  bases  and  res^irch  and  development. 
Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale,  D-Mlnn..  a  young 
liberal  In  his  fifth  ye^r  In  the  Senate,  sees 
the  issue  this  way : 

"I've    watched    eve 
dribbled  away.  There'i 
people. 

"We  ought  to  put  oiit  a  book  on  ourselves. 
"The  first  chapter 
think  we  are  as  white  . 

"The  rest  should  be 

and  what  we  do  to  peiple  who  can't  defend 
themselves — the  Indl4ns.  the  blacks,  the 
Mexican-Americans 

"And  then  we  call 
they  don't  react  right 
flat. 

"If  you  want  to  des 
pacity  of  our  nation,  J 
we've  been  going.  If  t 
on  the  campuses  and  1 

are  going  to  be  the  leaders — and  someday 
they  are — they  are  not  ^olng  to  be  Interested 
in  keeping  this  kind  ofi  society  together." 

In  addition  to  the  co^,  Mondale  sees  these 
results  flowing  from  anjABM  deployment: 
"You   might  start   a   war"   because — with 


fiscal    dividend    be 
not  a  dime  left  for 


ifught  to  be  what  we 
opie. 
on  what  we  really  are 


aem  animals  because 
fter  we've  beat  them 

poy  the  defensive  ca- 
st keep  It  up  the  way 
|iese  yoimg  militants 
the  political  parties 


LARGE,     MORE    VOCAL    OPPOSITION 

Although  It  Is  conceded  that  the  ABM  will 
pass  the  House,  the  opposition  there  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  larger,  better  organized  and 
more  vocal  than  ever  before. 

Much  of  It  Is  centered  around  members  of 
the  Democratic  Study  Group  (DSG),  headed 
by  Rep.  Donald  Fraser,  D.-Mlnn. 

Its  Interest  Is  not  limited  to  the  ABM. 

The  DSG  task  force  on  defense  matters  Is 
lu-glng  members  to  testify  on  the  entire 
1970  military  budget  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

The  committee,  chaired  by  Rep.  L.  Mendel 
Rivers.  D-S.C.  almost  never  hears  witnesses 
hostile  to  weapons  proposals.  They  are  not 
Invited,  and  in  the  past  seldom  have  asked 
to  appear. 

Fraser  will  be  among  those  who  will  ask 
this  year. 

He  said  he  Intends  to  propose  that  some 
of  the  "lower  priority  military  items"— such 
as  Rivers'  pet  proposal  for  a  $3.8-bllllon  start 
next  year  on  a  new  Navy — be  dropped  In 
favor  of  domestic  programs. 

Rivers  is  arguing  that  we  need  a  new 
Navy  because  the  existing  one  Is  getting  old. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  rapidly  U  building  a 
new  one. 

Others.  Including  a  former  high-level  offi- 
cial of  the  Defense  Department,  say  we  don't 
need  a  new  fleet. 

"A  ship  Is  Just  a  platform  to  fire  weapons 
from.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  new  ...  It  Just 
has  to  be  seaworthy,"  he  argued. 

The  Senate  opposition  to  the  ABM  is  more 
solid  than  in  the  House,  claiming  enough 
votes  to  defeat  deployment  appropriations. 
The  administration,  while  not  conceding  de- 
feat, acknowledges  the  vote  will  be  close. 

SENATE    WILL    FEEL    PRESStTRE 

Also,  although  the  opposition  Includes 
Democratic  floor  leaders  Mansfield  and  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  more 
bipartisan  than  In  the  House.  Some  15  to 
20  Republicans  have  sided  with  30  to  35 
Democrats  against  the  ABM. 

When  the  Republican  administration 
starts  to  put  on  the  pressure  at  voting  time. 
It  will  be  those  15  or  20  who  will  feel  it 
most. 

The  question  Is  whether  they  will  be  orga- 
nized well  enough  to  hold  firm. 

As  in  the  House,  the  Senate  challenge 
to  the  defense  establishment  has  broadened 
beyond  the  ABM. 

A  subcommittee  headed  by  Sen.  Stuart 
Symington,  D-Mo.,  Is  probing  the  whole 
structure  and  rationale  of  the  vast  U.S 
system  of  more  than  400  overseas  mUitarv 
bases. 

Proxmire,  chairman  of  the  economy  in 
government  subcommittee,  is  trying  to  block 
Defense  Department  plans  to  start  work  on 
a  new  manned  bomber  to  replace  the  B-52 
workhorse  of  the  Vietnam  war  as  well  as 
our  principal  strategic  bomber. 

Efforts  win  be  made  to  challenge  other 
weapons  systems,  too,  and.  In  the  words  of 
Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson,  D-Wis.,  "There  will  be 
a  lot  tougher  evaluaUon  from  now  on  " 


Some  moves  also  have  been  made  to  make 
the  structure  of  the  Senate  at  least  a  shade 
more  flexible. 

Sen.  John  Stennis,  O-Mlss.,  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  was  per- 
suaded  to  allow  several  scientists  critical  of 
the  ABM  to  testify  earlier  this  week,  a  most 
unusual  procedm-e  lor  a  committee  used  to 
hearing  only  the  Pentagon  side  of  things. 

And  Sen.  Albert  Gore,  D-Tenn.,  has  moved 
his  disarmament  subcommittee,  a  division  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  onto  Sten- 
nis' territory  by  holding  his  own  ABM  hear- 
ings. 

laird's   belligerence    IRKS    roES 

One  of  the  things  which  has  hardened  the 
opposition  Is  Laird's  occasional  personal  bel- 
llgerence  on  the  issue  and  his  contention  that 
th3  Russians  will  in  a  few  years  be  able  to 
knock  out  our  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris  retal- 
latorj-  power  with  their  SS9s. 

Numerous  members  of  Congress  simply  do 
not  accept  the  argument  that  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  mid-1970s  could  destroy  in  one 
swoop  so  many  of  our  2.000  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles — stashed  In  scattered  con- 
crete silos  on  land  and  In  moving  submarines 
at  sea — that  we  could  not  fight  back  effec- 
tively. 

"I  find  It  Incredible  to  be  expected  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets  could  knock  out  our  re- 
taliatory power.  It's  Irresponsible  for  Laird 
to  claim  they  could."  Fraser  said. 

"Laird  is  ridiculous  when  he  says  we 
couldn't  retaliate  without  the  ABM  to  protect 
us,"  Burdlck  said.  "We'd  have  a  second-strike 
capability  no  matter  what  they  did." 

Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy.  D-Mlnn..  expressed 
the  theory  that  part  of  the  attack  on  Laird  is 
pent-up  congressional  venom  left  over  from 
the  days  when  many  members  felt  intimi- 
dated and  sUenced  by  his  predecessor,  Robert 
McNamara. 

"McNamara  may  have  reestablished  civilian 
control  at  the  Pentagon,  but  he  also  estab- 
lished the  Idea  that  they  couldn't  do  any- 
thing wrong  over  there."  McCarthy  said. 
"That  made  It  doubly  hard  for  Congress  to 
get  at  the  Defense  Department. 

PENTAGON    INTALLIBILITT    IS    CONE 

"It  was  worse  than  trying  to  lay  siege  to  a 
fort.  YOU  were  really  trying  to  lay  siege  to  a 
fort  with  a  moat  around  it. 

"With  Laird  It's  different.  People  here  have 
served  In  Congress  with  him.  And  there  Isn't 
anybody  who  doesn't  think  he  knows  at  least 
as  much  about  defense  as  Laird.  The  Infalli- 
bility Is  gone.  That's  why  he's  such  a  good 
appointment,"  McCarthy  said. 

McCarthy  Is  hopeful  that  Laird  will  permit 
the  military  services  to  resume  the  frequent 
public  feuding  over  money  and  weapons  that 
existed  In  the  days  before  McNamara  man- 
aged  to  conflne  moet  of  it  Inside  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

The  senator  said  he  thinks  that  public 
claims  and  counterclaims  from  the  Army 
Navy  and  Air  Force  will  give  Congress  a 
chance  to  make  better  Informed  decisions. 

"You  know  how  the  services  are — each 
branch  wants  enough  to  not  only  defeat  the 
enemy  but  the  other  two  branches  as  well " 
he  said. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
such  a  system  depends  for  Its  success  on 
the  congressmen  who  oversee  It.  The  feuding 
of  the  pre-McNamara  era  did  not  result  In 
many  cutbacks. 

Help  against  the  ABM  Is  coming  from  out- 
side Congress. 

Technical  information  Is  being  provided  by 
scientists  ("not  one  Independent  scientist 
has  spoken  out  for  deployment,"  says  Bur- 
dlck) and  political  support  by  citizens 
groups. 

The  newest  and  most  prestigious  of  the 
latter  Is  the  National  Citizens  Committee 
Concerned  About  Deployment  of  the  ABM. 

Its  cochalrmen  are  Arthur  Goldberg,  United 
Nations  ambassador  during  the  Johnson  ad- 
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ministration,  and  Roswell  Gllpatrlck,  deputy 
secretary  of  defense  In  the  same  adminis- 
tration. .     . 

THE    CAMPAIGN    IS    UNDER    WAY 

Other  members  Include  Dr.  Herbert  F.  York, 
director  of  defense  research  and  development 
under  Eisenhower  and  now  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego; 
R.  J.  Miller,  vice-chairman  of  Ford  Motor  Co., 
which  ranked  19th  among  defense  contractors 
last  year;  Whitney  Young  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Urban  League;  Averell  Harrlman,  former 
Vietnam  peace  negotiator. 

So,  the  campaign  is  under  way. 

Arthur  Larson,  director  of  the  World  Rule 
of  Law  Center  at  Duke  University  and  former 
special  assistant  to  Eisenhower,  described  it 
thxis: 

"The  only  voice  In  the  land  is  no  longer  the 
one  that  says  the  boys  in  the  Pentagon  must 
have  everything  they  say  they  need.  We  now 
are  saying  that  the  children  back  home  must 
have  some  of  the  things  they  need,  too." 

It  appears  that  the  opponents  have  a  fair 
chance,  at  least,  to  block  the  ABM. 

They  hope  to  go  on  from  there  to  apply 
a  newly  critical  and  continuing  Judgment  to 
the  entire  defense  establishment. 


The  Defense  Establishment — XIII:  Is  It 
Bigger  Than  the  U.S.  Government? 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey  and  Frank  Wright) 

Washington,  DC. — Can  the  nation's  de- 
fense establishment  be  controlled? 

"There  is  a  real  question  whether  you  can 
exercise  either  fiscal  or  policy  control  over 
It,"  says  former  Vice-President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  who  has  been  involved  in  the 
process  for  the  last  20  years. 

"It  is  either  so  patriotic  you  can't  touch 
It — or  so  semantlcally  removed  you  can't 
even  reach  it."  says  a  key  official  who  has 
spent  a  decade  in  the  national  security  field. 

"It  Isn't  a  question  of  good  against  bad," 
Minnesota's  Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale  says. 
"But  we  have  such  a  big  defense  establish- 
ment now  that  there's  a  good  question  if  it 
Isn't  bigger  than  the  U.S.  government." 

Not  all  the  opinions  are  so  gloomy — one 
former  defense  aide  senses  "a  tide  swing- 
ing against  the  military,  and  It  may  swing 
hard" — but  a  common  strain  of  pessimism 
runs  through  the  comments  of  the  many 
men  In  and  out  of  government  who  are  con- 
cerned  about  defense  policy  and   spending. 

The  question  is  getting  more  attention 
right  now — from  Congress,  the  public,  In 
print  and  on  the  air,  and  within  the  de- 
fense establishment  itself— than  ever  before. 

PROPOSALS  are    listed 

A  half-dozen  proposals  for  study  of  the 
current  U.S.  defense  structure  and  its  Im- 
plications for  future  national  policy  are 
either  under  way.  about  to  start  or  In  the 
planning  stage : 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  has  an- 
nounced a  "blue-ribbon"  committee  to  make 
"a  thorough,  Independent  and  objective 
study  of  the  defense  community." 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Packard  Is 
now  directing  a  high-prlorlty  administration 
review  of  U.S.  defense  strategy  and  examina- 
tion of  both  the  U.S.  role  in  the  world  and 
the  military  forces  required  to  fulfill  that 
role. 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals  for  con- 
gressional study  of  both  short-range  and 
long-term  Issues,  from  how  to  exercise  con- 
tinuing closer  scrutiny  over  defense  policy 
and  spending  to  whether  we  need  so  many 
overseas  military  bases. 

At  least  one  major  privately  financed 
study  Is  in  process,  and  influential  public 
men  and  private  citizens  are  working  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  nongovernmental  com- 
mission to  keep  a  continuing  watch  over 
defense  programs  and  policies. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  significant,  a 
growing  number  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives are  preparing  to  try  to  force  a  major 


public  and  congressional  debate  on  the  entire 
range  of  U.S.  defense  policies. 

The  starting  point  will  be  the  Senate  fight 
over  the  Nixon  administration's  antlballlstic 
missile  system.  But,  as  one  top  White  House 
aide  says,  "The  Senate  is  not  really  debating 
the  ABM.  I  think  the  Issue  is  really  our 
whole  foreign  p>ollcy  and  our  whole  scale  of 
military  spending.  Some  think  that  we  have 
gone  too  far." 

everything    they    asked — AND    MORE 

The  very  fact  that  a  major  floor  fight  Is 
brewing  is  Itself  testimony  to  the  frustrations 
and  failures  of  previous  efforts  to  put  a  brake 
on  the  constantly  growing  defense  establish- 
ment— or  to  Influence  the  policies  that  have 
spurred  its  growth. 

One  factor,  mentioned  earlier  in  this  series 
of  repKjrts,  has  been  the  readiness  of  the 
congressional  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions Conunlttees  to  give  the  military  services 
everything  they  asked  for — and  sometimes  a 
little  bit  more. 

Most  of  the  critics  see  no  hope  of  per- 
suading these  "military  committees"  of  Con- 
gress to  exercise  tighter  control.  So  they  are 
looking  to  the  Senate  and  House  floors,  or 
to  the  creation  of  some  new  Joint  Senate- 
House  committee  with  ample  staff  and  a 
strong  grant  of  authority,  as  possible 
alternatives. 

But  some  see  this  as  an  unlikely  remedy. 
"There  is  no  structural  way  Congress  can 
control  this,"  Mondale  said.  "We  just  have 
to  do  it  politically — we  just  have  to  fight." 

Others  look  In  different,  and  sometimes 
conflicting,  directions. 

"We've  made  cuts  from  time  to  time," 
claimed  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D.-Wash.,  a 
powerful  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  "But  the  real  move  has  to 
come  from  the  head  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment." 

That  won't  be  enough,  argued  an  aide  to 
former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara. 
"Probably  the  best  way  Is  to  build  up  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  .  .  .  not  so  much  to 
review  or  appeal  on  dollar  amounts  as  to 
compare  national  needs. 

Humphrey,  from  his  own  experiences  In 
both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches, 
agreed  but  sees  an  additional  requirement: 

'"You  have  to  have  a  strong  Inside  White 
House  staff,  loyal  only  to  the  president,  with 
no  departmental  loyalties  at  all." 
how  MUCH  IS  enough? 
Another  ex-officlal  pointed  to  a  llttle- 
notlced  presidential  staff  office  as  a  potential 
strong  point  of  control  over  military  policy: 
"I  think  there  is  a  real  possibility  of  restoring 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Council  to 
the  position  It  had  under  Elsenhower.  Then 
It  was  critical — In  both  senses:  It  played  a 
key  role  and  it  provided  essential  defense 
critiques.  Those  are  not  going  to  be  done 
in  The  Building." 

(There  is  a  hint  where  power  lies  in  the 
fact  that  people  who  work  in  the  Pentagon 
refer  to  its  as  "The  Building."  As  one  of  them 
says,  "The  other  place  is  the  White  House") 
But  the  same  man  goes  on  to  argue  that 
in  the  executive  branch  of  government,  it  is 
really  all  up  to  one  man :  "The  president  has 
the  crucial  role.  The  White  House  is  the  real 
place  where  the  buck  stops." 

And.  In  a  sense,  he  is  supported  by  all  the 
others  who  seek  tighter  controls  In  other  ex- 
ecutive offices,  for  all  of  them — in  State  and 
Defense,  In  the  Budget  Bureau,  on  the  presi- 
dent's own  staff — can.  In  the  end,  only  pro- 
vide information  and  advice  to  the  man  who 
must  decide. 

The  kind  of  question  that  a  president — 
and  sometimes  only  a  president — can  ask  is 
exemplified  by  one  former  official's  account  of 
a  decision  on  the  size  of  U.S.  missile  forces: 
"Once  McNamara  had  a  great  flght  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  over  how  many  missiles  we 
needed.  They  wanted  1,200  and  he  wanted 
1.000.  He  won,  and  went  to  the  President 
with  the  recommendation. 


"Kennedy  looked  at  the  paper,  and  the  first 
thing  he  said  was,  'How  do  you  know  you 
don't  only  need  500?'" 

ISStTES    ARE   FAR    FROM    SIMPLE 

Another  retired  high  official,  recalling  for- 
mer President  Dwight  D.  Etsenho\vsr's  suc- 
cess in  holding  down  military  spending  by 
simply  imposing  a  budgetary  celling,  sug- 
gesting this  may  be  the  only  practical  device : 
"It's  a  hell  of  a  thing  to  say,  but  maybe 
the  only  way  you  can  control  them  is  to  deny 
them  all  the  money  they  need  to  meet  all 
the  policy  commitments." 

But  if  It  comes  down  to  a  matter  of 
money — and  most  of  those  who  wrestle  with 
the  Issue  agree  in  some  form  with  the  former 
White  House  aide  who  said,  "Christ,  yes.  It's 
the  money" — then  even  a  determined  Presi- 
dent must  rely  on  Congress  to  back  him  up. 
As  pointed  out  earlier  in  these  articles,  the 
powers  of  Congress  in  the  national  security 
field  are  essentially  negative.  While  this 
limits  congressional  ability  to  shape  policy 
formation,  it  means  that  In  theory,  at  least. 
Congress  is  Ideally  situated  to  control  spend- 
ing— although  in  practice  it  has  failed  to 
exercise  this  power. 

But  however  strong  the  will  to  control  at 
either  end  of  Pennsylvania  Av.,  the  under- 
lying questions  trouble  men  of  good  will  no 
matter  what  their  personal  views. 

No  one  would  disagree  with  Jackson's 
assertion  that  "public  officials  have  an  over- 
riding responsibility  to  the  American  people 
to  make  the  most  careful,  balanced  Judg- 
ments on  the  critical  Issues  of  national  safety 
and  survival."  But  those  Issues  are  far  from 
simple: 

What  should  be  the  nation's  priorities? 
Can  we  have  both  all  the  guns  and  all  the 
butter  we  wish — or  must  we,  in  order  to  meet 
urgent  domestic  needs,  cut  back  on  our  for- 
eign policy  and  defense  commitments?  Or 
must  we  leave  those  commitments  undimin- 
ished and  meet  them  in  full  regardless  of 
problems  at  home? 

"The  defense  of  the  country  has  to  have 
the  highest  priority,"  said  Packard.  "'The  so- 
lution to  our  social  problems  has  to  have  a 
high  priority — almost  as  high,  perhaps." 

"We've  got  a  combined  domestic  problem 
of  perhaps  a  trillion  dollars,"  said  Mondale. 
"If  we  keep  on  taking  weapons  first,  there 
will  never  be  anything  left." 

Can  defense  spending  be  cut  In  the  face 
of  a  continuing  Communist  threat  to  world 
peace?  Do  we  dare  limit  our  arms  outlays 
while  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  preach 
and — as  in  Czechoslovakia — to  practice  ex- 
pansionist policies? 

How  big  a  role  can  the  public — and  the 
average  member  of  Congress  with  only  lim- 
ited access  to  secret  data — play  in  defense 
policy-making  in  an  era  of  immensely  com- 
plex, very  expensive  and  awesomely  destruc- 
tive weajxjns? 

Here  the  argument  runs  both  ways.  It  is 
hard  for  the  average  citizen  to  grasp  the  tech- 
nicalities, understand  the  scientific  argu- 
ments or  measure  the  destructlveness  of 
modem  weaponry.  But  Just  because  of  these 
difficulties,  it  may  be  all  the  more  important 
for  decisions  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
broadest  possible  participation. 

What  Is  the  proper  role  for  the  United 
States  In  the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow? 
Should  the  United  States  go  back  to  the  start 
and  reexamine  all  the  decisions  of  the  1940s 
which  put  it  for  the  first  time  In  a  world 
role? 

Must  the  United  States  somehow,  whether 
because  of  domestic  needs  or  changing  world 
political  circumstances,  cut  back  Its  role 
m  global  peace-keeping?  Or  should  it  main- 
tain its  established  policy  of  containing  the 
spread  of  communism,  by  military  force  if 
necessary? 

None  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  will 
come  easily,  ecpecially  In  a  world  where  na- 
tions build  great  military  forces  not  to  go  to 
war  but  in  an  effort  to  prevent  war — a  world 
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where  weapona  a«e  built,  as  one  scholar  sxig- 
gerted,  "not  to  t|e  xued  but  to  be  manlDu- 

la ted." 

But  however  h^«l  the  questions,  they  are 
at  least  being  asHed,  some  for  the  first  time 
m  30  years,  somje  for  the  first  time  ever. 
Upon  the  course  ♦f  the  debate,  and  the  kind 
of  answers  that  emerge,  may  depend  the 
place  of  the  United  states  In  the  next  dec- 
ades— or  the  next  century. 

Thb  Defeitsx  Estabushmknt 
Enormous   by   ainy   measurement — budget 
destructive    powej.    Influence    on    American 
society  and  world  politics— the  defense  es- 
Ubllshment  of  thej  United  States  is  beginning 
to    receive    publlc|  attention    commensurate 
with  Its  size.  A  series  of  13  arUcles  in  The 
Tribune      by      Wajshlngton      correspondents 
Charles  Bailey  an4  Prank  Wright  has  exam- 
ined the  political  afid  economic  Interrelation- 
ships which,  by  thair  number  and  complexity 
make  control  of  th^  defense  establishment  so 
difficult.  As  the  ladt  of  those  articles  pointed 
out    yesterday,    "the    underlying    questions 
trouble  men   of   g^   will   no  matter  what 
their  personal  vlewj." 

The  difference  between  1969  and  previous 
years  Is  that  now.  ipr  the  first  time,  many  of 
those  underlying  questions  are  being  brought 
out  for  exaonlnatlofa.  More  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Korean  War,  members  of  Congress 
are  showing  an  unWllUngness  to  accept  with- 
out question  the  biidget  proposals  urged  by 
the  administration!  or  by  their  own  armed 
services  commltteei  The  questioning  arises 
on  two  related  but  jseparable  grounds. 

One  is  national  security  policy.  There  seems 
to  be  no  serious  mo^e  to  repudiate  this  coun- 
try's role  of  defensej  leadership  as  one  of  the 
two  nuclear  superpowers.  There  Is  not  much 
question  that  the  United  States  has  the  In- 
dustrial strength  tcj  continue  and.  If  neces- 
sary, expand  its  defense  spending.  But  there 
is  a  serious  questloi  whether  national  secu- 
rity is  best  served  by\  the  defense  posture  that 
has   evolved   In    thii   past   decade.   That    is 
should    the    United  |  States    strive    toward    a 
military  readiness   Which   combines   nuclear 
deterrence  with  the  abUlty  to  fight  limited 
(non-nuclear)    wars  anywhere  In  the  world 
and  the  ability  to  pifevide  counterlnsurgency 
advice  or  special  foiices  for  friendly  govern- 
ments? I 

The  answer,  we  suggest,  lies  neither  In  the 
omnipotence  which  Tan  affirmaOve  response 
would  imply  nor  In  sf  ch  rhetoric  as  "No  more 
Vletnams."  Nuclear  |sufflclency  Is  at  hand; 
containment  Is  no  lofager  an  adequate  catch- 
all policy  to  Justify  the  present  extent  of 
overseas  bases  and  colmnltments;  but  no  neat 
list  of  contingencies  can  be  drawn  to  cover 
the  future.  This  jieans  selectivity,  not 
across-the-board  shtinkage.  There  is  evi- 
dence, for  example,  that  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  NATO  shouM  be  Increased,  rather 
than  held  at  present  levels  or  diminished. 

The  other  source  bf  questioning  is  eco- 
nomic, the  meshing  cT  defense  and  domestic 
prlorlUes  at  a  time  |of  Increasing  pressure 
to  restrain  the  national  budget,  slow  infla- 
tion and  reverse  the  Adverse  trends  In  bal- 
ance of  payments  an^  trade.  High  levels  of 
defense  spending  work  against  all  those  ob- 
jectives, and  the  growing  movement  for  a 
substantial  reduction  lln  the  defense  budget 
seems  to  us  well-founded. 

If  lower  defense  spending  Is  a  practical 
objective— and  we  ihink  It  Is— two  ap- 
proaches are  apparent  One  Is  that  old  saw 
■Cut  out  waste."  The  phrase  Is  old  but  not 
obsolete.  The  Bailey- Wright  series  quoted 
Adm.  Rlckover-8  assei'tlon  that  $2  bUllon 
could  be  cut  simply  b^  better  management 
Examples  were  given  of  excessive  defense 
contractor  profits,  contrary  to  recent  docu- 
mentation offered  by  the  Industry  group 
Itself.  Congress  has  been  too  prone  to  fund 
questionable  projects  tnd  In  some  cases  to 
exceed  departmental  r<»que8ts.  Improvements 
"wL*  "      "  needed,  l^ut  even  If  aU  defense 
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no   other   organization — only    the   periphery 
of  the  problem  would  be  atUcked. 

The  core  Is  the  political  decision  on  na- 
tional security.  Budget  management  con- 
gressional pressure,  study  commissions  and 
public  opinion  can  Influence  but  not  control 
the  defense- policy  decisions  which,  in  the 
end,  must  come  from  the  White  House  Bit- 
ter critics  of  Vietnam  or  the  ABM  or  the  Fill 
should  not  be  faulted  for  trying  to  correct 
wbat  they  see  as  unjust  or  foolhardy.  Simi- 
larly the  Defense  Department  should  not  be 
condemned  for  advocatlhg  military  prepared- 
ness or  falling  to  produce  an  evanescent 
Vietnam  "peace  dividend." 

We   believe   the  requirement   for   political 
decision  is  causing  the  country  to  re-evaluate 

rHl''wTn'"°'"'  ^'°***'  «"'tary  responslbll-' 
Itles.  We  bel  eve  it  is  a  necessary  exaAilnaOon 

^  t°^.^^^''^  "  '•'^''"^K  ^  tbe  conclusion 
^ltt^^,  K  °*"°'>«l  and  international  secu- 
h  .J  ^  ."*  ^^"''^  ^y  *  smaller  U.S.  defense 
^ho,?fl  t'"^,  ^^  ''*"•''*  ^*^**  President  Nixon 
rSloS""   ""^   ^"^  P'-^^^^"   °^  --"- 
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waste    were  eliminate^— a  goal  achieved  by 


^^^^^'^  MESSAGE  ON  ORGA- 
NIZHD  CRIME  IS  ENCOURAGING 
vJMrIN 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
other place  in  this  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  wUI  be  found  the 
Attorney  General's  transmittal  letter 
addressed  to  the  Senate  concemlnK  the 

n^^.'^f.  'i^f^^  Gambling  Business 
Control  Act  of  1969,"  together  with  re- 
marks, discussion,  and  text  relating  to 

It  is  the  first  concrete  step  to  imple- 
ment the  President's  declaration  of  war 
on  organized  crime  as  set  out  in  his 
message  on  organized  crime  which  waa 
received  in  the  Congress  on  Friday  of 
last  week.  My  instant  remarks  will  be 
directed  to  the  substance  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  message. 

The  American  people  will  be  greatly 
encouraged  by  that  message  because  it 
clearly  constitutes  a  declaration  of  war 
on  organized  crime.  The  President  cor- 
recUy  analyzed  and  stated  the  threat 
which  such  crime  poses  for  the  Nation 
He  correctly  caUed  attention  to  the  ne- 
cessity that  this  Government  undertake 
a  concerted  and  persistent  attack  sup- 
ported by  the  necessary  funds  and  man 
power. 

As  we  know,  recent  statistics  have 
shown  that  serious  crime  has  increased 
17  percent.  Murder  has  increased  14 
percent,  armed  robbery  has  increased  29 
percent,  and  larceny  has  increased  21 
percent.  We  must  not  forget  that  per- 
haps as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  street 
crime  is  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of 
the  activities  of  organized  crime.  When 
the  President  levels  his  guns  on  orga- 
nized crime,  then  he  is  attacking  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  street  crime. 

It  is  the  deliberate  destruction  of  hu- 
man bemgs,  their  health,  and  their  dig- 
nity, however,  that  makes  organized 
crime  the  heinous  thing  it  is.  Through 
narcotics,  prostitution,  gambling,  loan- 
sharking,  bribery,  and  extortion,  the  hu- 
man toll  is  terrible.  And  it  is  the  poor. 
Mr.  President,  crowded  into  our  large 
ciUes  who  furnish  many  of  the  victims 
It  is  easy  to  pick  on  the  downtrodden 
Fear  is  aU  the  more  a  formidable  weapon 
when  used  on  the  defenseless. 

In  the  past.  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments have  aimed  their  efforts  at  pros- 
ecuting and  imprisoning  the  leaders  of 


organized  crime.  This,  of  course,  Is  an 
essential  step.  Despite  the  number  of 
prosecutions  and  convictions,  however 
the  fact  remains  that  not  one  of  the  24 
known  families  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  has 
been  destroyed.  The  reason  is  simple 
Organized  crime  is  a  business  that  may 
gross  as  much  as  $50  billion  a  year.  With 
such  an  incentive,  there  are  always  eager 
replacements,  willing  to  take  a  risk  of 
prosecution. 

The  assault  against  organized  crime 
then,  must  be  two  pronged.  Prosecute 
the  overlords  and  destroy  the  financial 
structure  and  stability  of  their  empire 
This  is  precisely  what  President  Nixon 
has  proposed.  Although  he  recommends 
a  witness  immunity  statute  and  effective 
laws  on  bribery,  it  is  in  designating  gam- 
bling revenues  as  the  prime  target  that 
the  President  has  aimed  at  the  jugular 
vein  of  organized  crime. 

It  was  most  pleasing  to  me  to  note  that 
President  Nixon  has  endorsed  S  1624 
the  Wagering  Tax  Amendments  of  1969' 
which  I  introduced  on  March  20  1969* 
Identical  legislation  was  introduced  also 
m  the  other  body  by  the  distinguished 
Representative     from     Virginia      (Mr 

POFF)  . 

The  wagering  tax  bill  will  revitalize 
the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code   aimed   at   gambling   which   were 
rendered  ineffective  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Marchetti  and  Grosso  de- 
cisions. By  regulating  the  use  of  infor- 
mation furnished  to  Internal  Revenue 
the  problems  posed  by  the  fifth  amend- 
ment prohibition  against  compelled  tes- 
timony are  removed.  The  10  percent  tax 
on  gross  wagers  wiU  then  be  collectible. 
In  addition,  the  fees  required  by  opera- 
tors of  a  gambling  enterprise  will  be  In- 
creased from  $100  to  $1,000. 

During  the  presidential  campaign 
President  Nixon  called  organized  crime 
the  tapeworm  of  American  society  and 
promised  forceful  action  against  it  In 
his  message  to  Congress  today,  he  said: 

Organized  crime  has  deeply  penetrated 
broad  segments  of  American  lUe.  In  our 
great  cities  It  Is  operating  prosperous  crim- 
inal cartels.  In  our  suburban  areas  and 
f^ulnce"""'  "  "  "P*'^*!^'^  '^  <=o"°«lve 


This  IS  the  threat  that  must  be  met 
The  priorities  are  clear.  The  President's 
decision  to  increase  the  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  by  $25  mllUon  to 
increase  the  fight  against  crime  was  a 
necessary  one.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of 
this  admnistration  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  protect  the  lives  and  livelihood 
of  the  American  people  from  the  ravages 
of  crime. 

Further,  the  President  has  ordered  an 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  exist- 
ing organization  to  fight  crime.  This  is 
a  wise  procedure  to  follow.  Th°  Advisorj' 
Council  on  Executive  Organization,  can 
provide  valuable  guidance  ii  th\s  field. 

In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  per- 
manent field  offices  to  fi?ht  oreanized 
crime  and  in  using  the  special  Federal- 
btate  racket  squad  !n  New  York  City  the 
President  has  affirmed  his  willingness  to 
organize  and  reorganize  in  anv  way  nec- 
essary to  most  effectively  fight  organized 
crime. 

President  Nixon  has  covered  many  of 
the  major  parts  of  the  effort  against 
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organized  crime  In  his  message.  As  we 
progress  in  our  hearings  in  Congress,  I 
am  confident  that  additional  weapons 
will  be  forged  for  use  in  this  battle 
against  this  criminal  conspiracy.  The 
interest  of  President  Nixon  and  Attorney 
Gteneral  Mitchell  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  legislation  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress will  receive  the  careful  considera- 
tion and  helpful  recommendations  of  the 
administration. 

S.  30,  the  omnibus  organized  crime 
bill,  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  days  of  hearings  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 
Clearly  there  is  agreement  that  a  much 
improved  witness  immunity  statute  can 
be  drafted.  This  will  be  a  valuable  tool  in 
the  Government's  arsenal. 

Other  provisions  of  S.  30,  including 
strengthening  the  grand  jury  and  revis- 
ing the  rules  against  perjury  are  most 
promising.  Further  hearings  will  be  held 
on  these  and  the  other  provisions  of  S.  30. 

In  addition  to  the  bill  I  introduced  to- 
day entitled  "Illegal  Gambling  Business 
Control  Act  of  1969,"  there  are  several 
other  measures  on  which  hearings  have 
not  yet  been  held  which  hold  great  prom- 
ise for  attacking  the  financial  fabric  of 
organized  crime.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Criminal  Activities  Profits  Act,  S.  1623. 
which  I  introduced  on  March  20.  The 
second  is  the  Corrupt  Organizations  Act, 
S.  1861,  introduced  on  April  18,  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Criminal 
Laws  Subcommittee  (Mr.  McClellan), 
and  which  I  also  cosponsored. 

S.  1623  first  makes  it  a  crime  to  invest 
money  derived  from  criminal  activities, 
or  money  which  had  not  been  reported 
for  Federal  tax  purposes,  in  any  business 
enterprise.  Second,  it  authorizes  civil 
remedies  drawn  from  the  antitrust  laws, 
including  treble  damages  for  any  private 
individual  or  governmental  agency  suf- 
fering financial  loss  due  to  the  use  of 
this  illicit  money  to  control  businesses.  It 
also  makes  available  the  use  of  civil  dis- 
covery devices  in  such  csises. 

The  availability  of  civil  discovery 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  bill.  Under  the  rules  of 
criminal  procedure  discovery  is  greatly 
limited.  Rule  15  specifies  that  depositions 
may  be  taken  only  if  a  prospective 
witness : 

May  be  unable  to  attend  or  prevented  from 
attending  a  trial  or  hearing,  that  his  testi- 
mony Is  material  and  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
take  his  deposition  In  order  to  prevent  a 
failure  of  justice. 

Contrast  this  with  Rule  26  of  the 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Any  party  may  take  the  testimony  of  any 
person.  Including  a  party,  by  deposition  .  .  . 
The  deponent  may  be  examined  regarding 
any  matter,  not  privileged,  which  is  relevant 
to  the  subject  matter  involved  .  .  . 

In  attempting  to  construct  the  illegal 
financial  manipulations  of  organized 
crime,  this  tool  Is  potentially  invaluable. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  has  gone  a  step 
further  in  the  use  of  antitrust  mech- 
anisms. In  S.  1861,  the  remedies  of 
criminal  forfeiture  or  civil  divestiture  are 
proposed.  In  addition  the  bill  incor- 
porates the  use  of  civil  demand  in  in- 
vestigations. The  bill  will  serve   as  a 


useful  vehicle  for  hearings.  All  of  these 
ideas  should  be  carefully  explored.  It  is 
possible  that  the  hearings  will  reveal 
constitutional  problems  or  practical 
problems  of  enforcement.  If  so.  the  effort 
can  be  made  to  modify  the  provisions  to 
correct  the  deficiency. 

I  de  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
wedded  to  any  provision  of  these  bills.  As 
hearings  progress,  however,  I  am  con- 
fident that  valid,  workable  legislation, 
using  some  or  all  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  measure  will  be 
developed. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  (Mr.  McClellan)  and 
his  staff  have  been  doing  an  excellent  job 
in  investigating  and  preparing  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  organized  crime.  With  the 
support  of  the  Nixon  administration,  I 
foresee  a  dynamic  partnership  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
which  promises  an  effective  effort  against 
organized  crime  far  surpassing  anything 
done  previously. 

President  Nixon  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  direct  attack  on  organized  crime. 
I  call  upon  Senators  to  join  in  support- 
ing the  President's  recommendations  and 
in  enacting,  at  this  session,  the  legislation 
that  will  greatly  help  the  executive 
branch  to  hound  organized  crime  either 
into  prison  or  out  of  existence. 


DEATH  OF  HENRY  MEL-VIN  HART, 
JR.,  PROFESSOR.  HARVARD  LAW 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  a  great  scholar  and  teacher 
leaves  the  Nation  the  poorer.  In  the  csise 
of  Henry  Melvin  Hart,  Jr.,  professor  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  who  died  last 
month  In  Cambridge,  the  loss  is  of  spe- 
cial significance  to  us  in  Congress  be- 
cause of  his  lifelong  dedication  to  the 
Constitution,  the  legislative  process,  and 
our  Federal  system.  His  landmark  case 
book.  "The  Federal  Courts  and  the  Fed- 
eral System."  is  a  continuing  source  of 
challenge  and  reference  to  lawyers  and 
many  others  throughout  the  Nation.  He 
was  a  giant  of  the  law.  So  long  as  men 
search  for  the  meaning  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  they  will  find 
their  way  lighted  by  his  knowledge  and 
wisdom. 

On  March  27,  Harvard  Law  School 
honored  Henry  Hart  in  a  memorial  serv- 
ice in  Cambridge.  At  the  service,  three 
members  of  the  law  school  faculty — 
Dean  Derek  Bok.  Prof.  Albert  Sacks,  and 
Prof.  Paul  Freund — spoke  eloquently  of 
Henry  Hart  and  his  contributions  to  the 
law.  I  believe  that  their  remarks,  which 
help  to  reveal  Professor  Hart's  extraor- 
dinary character  and  achievement,  will 
be  of  Interest  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  who  have  felt  his  in- 
fluence. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remarks  at  the  memorial  service 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  Memoriam:  Henbt  M.  Hart,  Jr. 
(Remarks  of  Dean  Derek  C.  Bok  at  the  memo- 
rial   service.    Harvard    Memorial    Church, 
March  27,  1969) 

All  of  our  lives  have  been  touched  in  one 
way  or  another  by  Henry  Hart.  As  teacher, 
colleague,  or  friend,  be  has  moved  us  all. 


I  speak  for  many  of  us  In  middle  years  who 
would  not  have  undertaken  the  teaching  of 
law  had  It  not  been  for  the  example  of  this 
man.  When  we  were  law  students — In  that 
time  when  youth  seemed  more  placid  and 
conforming  than  today — It  took  real  Inspira- 
tion to  turn  a  student  aside  from  law  prac- 
tice, from  the  established  firm,  from  the 
world  of  action.  More  than  anyone  else, 
Henry  Hart  brought  the  vision,  the  promise, 
the  excitement  to  the  study  of  law  that 
lured  so  many  of  us  Into  academic  life. 

In  many  ways.  Henry  was  the  purest  em- 
bodiment of  the  values  of  the  institution  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life.  At  a  time  when 
these  values  are  increasingly  questioned,  It 
Is  fitting  to  think  back  for  a  moment  on  the 
ways  In  which  these  virtues  found  expres- 
sion in  his  life. 

One  value  surely  was  an  unwavering  devo- 
tion to  his  vocation.  Some  are  inclined  to 
question  tireless  dedication  of  this  kind  and 
wonder  whether  It  is  not  overdone:  but  when 
one  remembers  Henry,  can  one  forget  the 
magnificence  of  a  devotion  so  great  that  it 
drove  this  man  to  meet  his  students  and 
teach  his  courses  until  he  literally  lacked 
the  physical  strength  to  travel  the  scant 
half  mile  from  home  to  classroom. 

A  passionate  devotion  to  principle — j>er- 
haps  no  other  trait  so  marked  Henry  Hart 
than  the  ardor  and  tenacity  with  which  he 
maintained  his  values  and  held  them  free 
from  compromise.  One  may  wonder,  perhaps, 
whether  such  fervor  Is  too  rigid  for  the 
quickening  flux,  the  complexity,  the  doubts 
and  questionings  of  our  times,  yet  surely  it 
is  worthy  of  great  respect  that  a  man  should 
care  so  much  for  his  principles— surely  it  is 
cause  for  rejoicing  that  he  should  have  man- 
aged to  the  very  end  of  his  life  to  keep  his 
Ideals  so  unblemished  by  skepticism,  cyni- 
cism, and  hypocrisy. 

Uncompromising  honesty  and  rigor  of 
thought — this  too  Is  an  ancient  ideal  that 
burned  particularly  brightly  In  the  mind  of 
Henry  Hart.  Many  here  will  remember  when 
he  was  honored  by  being  the  only  member 
of  the  Faculty  ever  asked  to  give  the  annual 
Holmes  Lectures.  No  one  who  was  there  can 
forget  the  last  of  those  Lectures  on  that  most 
difficult  of  all  Issues — the  relation  between 
fact  and  value — when  Henry,  having  care- 
fully built  his  argument  step  by  step,  con- 
fessed at  the  very  end  that  he  had  been 
constrained  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Lecture 
to  recognize  that  the  conclusions  be  had 
Intended  to  reach  were  premature  and  that 
the  truth  he  sought  still  lay  a  little  bit  be- 
yond his  grasp.  In  a  period  when  so  many  in 
our  community  claim  answers  to  so  many 
problems,  that  difficult  and  disappointing 
moment  In  the  Ames  courtroom,  must  surely 
stand  unequaled  as  an  act  of  sheer  intellec- 
tual courage. 

Although  these  values  may  have  been 
shared  by  many,  Henry  often  seemed  to  live 
them  with  a  fiercer  passion  than  those 
around  him  could  aspire  to  do.  The  differ- 
ence was  one  of  degree,  though  the  degree 
was  often  inspiring. 

Tet  there  was  one  quality  which  Heru-y 
held  almost  alone  among  his  colleagues.  In 
our  small  vrorld  of  legal  scholarship — where 
efforts  are  so  often  marked  by  thoroughness 
and  rigor  and  so  seldom  by  imagination  and 
vision — Henry  Hart  almost  alone  could  suc- 
ced  In  creating  an  entire  system  of  thought, 
a  system  linking  all  of  law  and  legal  insti- 
tutions into  a  grand  design  which  cotUd  de- 
fine the  proper  role  and  function  of  each 
part  of  the  legal  process.  To  us,  this  was  a 
great  intellectual  achievement.  If  it  was 
not  neatly  captured  in  a  book  or  an  article. 
It  nevertheless  suffused  his  teaching.  Imbued 
his  colleagues,  and  eventually  left  Its  traces 
throughout  the  entire  field  of  legal  educa- 
tion. It  was  the  magic  of  this  grand  design 
that  taught  our  generation  to  understand 
legal  opinions  In  a  different  and  deeper  way. 
to  see  transcendent  issues  In  the  most  work- 
a-day  products  of  the  legal  system.  It  was 
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end.  that  lured  us  to  teach 

t  great  and  Impossible  goals 

strive.  No  teacher  could  have 

than  this:  no  scholar  could 

legacy. 


Remark  or  Professor   Albert  M.   Sacks  at 

THE  Memorial  Service,  Harvard  Memorial 

Church.  BIar^h  27,  1969 

Almost  precUely  twenty  years  ago,  In  my 

student    at    Harvard    Law 

to  my   opening  class   in   a 

seminar  entitle  1  "Legislation."  and  for  the 
first  time  encountered  Henry  Hart  as  a 
teacher.  His  flrit  question  to  the  class  was. 
"What  do  we  mean  by  law.  as  In  the  phrases 
or  'studying  law'?"  Then  he 
pe  added,  'or,  Mr.  Sacks.  In 
the  term  Law  iRevlew'?"  I  tried  to  answer 
and  we  began  a  dialogue  which  has  been  as 
rich  for  me  as  iny  I  have  ever  known.  The 
dialogue  has  eniled.  and  I  am  imjxjverlshed. 
as  are  we  all. 

Henry's  first  question  to  me  conveyed  an 
accurate  sense  (if  the  scope  of  his  concerns 
ELnd  the  reach  of  his  mind.  He  viewed  law 
as  'an  on-going  functioning,  purposive  proc- 
ess." The  study  of  law  was  a  study  of  the 
process  and  of  "the  various  Institutions, 
both  official  and  private,  through  which  the 
processTs  carrlel  on."  Since  he  conceived  of 
law  as  a  process  of  doing,  he  drew  no  dis- 
tinction between  understanding  law  and  de- 
veloping law.  Tc  understand  law  was  to  de- 
velop it  To  dev  ilop  law  Intelligently  was  to 
understand  It.  The  law  scholar  and  the  law 
doer  were  one. 

We  are  insist  »ntly  told  today  that  aca- 
demic study  mua  t  be  shifted  to  emphasize  the 
"relevant."  I  ne^er  heard  and  wouldn't  ha/e 
expected  to  hear  that  r?  nark  directed  at 
Professor  Hart's  teaching  and  studies.  Of 
greatest  relevanc  e  to  him  were  the  questions 
encountered  In  some  form  by  almost  any 
legal  system  In  ulmost  any  era.  His  message 
was  that,  even  is  we  struggle  to  solve  the 
distinctive  problems  of  our  own  time — and 
they  are  Important  and  urgent — we  can  not 
overlook  the  unljversal  and  the  timeless. 

Henry  Hart  placed  his  stomp  on  the  Har- 
vard Law  School    By  his  teaching,  he  power- 
fully Influenced  generations  of  students  In 
their   feeling   fori  law  and   their  mission   as 
lawyers.  He  conveyed  to  students  the  sense 
that  law  was  a  gjod  deal  more  than  a  series 
of  frustrating  and  perhaps  Insoluble  prob- 
lems  to   be   manipulated   by   bright   mental 
gymnasts.   The   students   could   construct   a 
coherent  and  In  lelUgible  view  of  the  legal 
system;  they  cou  d  develop  stondards  to  test 
whether    the    system    was    Just.    The   Intel- 
lectual undertoklQg  was  dlfBcult  but  It  war- 
ranted sustained  idealistic  effort.  Thus,  he 
provided  an  exciting  perspective  to  the  stu- 
dent on  what  hla  legal  education  was  about. 
He  taught  by  a  method  that  he  called  one 
of     Irrltotlngly     dogmatic     assertion.     But 
neither  the  method  nor  the  precise  content 
was  crucial.  The  students  observed  a  mind 
insistently  problrg  questions  to  their  roots, 
never   content   with   the   answers   at   hand. 
They  heard  a  gentle  man  grow  so  Indignant 
over   unprlnclple<    or   unreasoned    decisions 
that  he  would  hu:-l  verbal  thunderbolts  akin 
to  those  of  the  biblical  Jehovah. 

His  writings,  wiether  In  articles  or  case- 
books, were  like  rare  gems  giving  off  a 
steady,  deeply  p(  netratlng  light.  Whether 
he  wrote  of  the  re  atlons  of  federal  and  stote 
law.  the  alms  of  t  le  criminal  law.  the  power 
of  Congress  over  I  he  Supreme  Court's  Jurls- 
dlcUon.  or  the  Hoi  if  eldlan  analysis,  he  trans- 
formed that  with  \  rhlch  he  dealt. 

In  any  law  sctool.  one  finds  but  a  few 
people  whose  Im^^ct  on  others  Is  so  great 
that  they  set  the  intellectual  and  moral  tone. 
Henry  Hart,  with  a  few  others,  played  this 
role.  For  he  taught  not  only  students  who 
became  teachers  lut  also  teachers  who  had 
never  been  studen  s.  Through  power  of  mind 


and  by  force  of  character  he  has  given  us  a 
rich  legacy.  A  handful  of  men  have  played 
a  decisive  part  In  my  Intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  I  count  myself  fortunate  that 
Henry  Hart  was  one.  Many  would  say  the 
same. 

He  was  a  warm  and  gentle  colleague  and 
friend,  uncompromising  with  legal  missteps, 
but  compassionate  and  understanding  of  the 
personal  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  others. 
Those  who  knew  him  admired  him.  Those 
who  knew  him  well  loVed  him. 


Remarks  of  Prof,  Paitl   A.   Prednd   at  the 
Memorial      Service,     Harvard     Memorul 
Church,  March  27,  1969 
For  almost  forty  years  I  have  stood  In  the 
circle  of  enchantment  woven  by  Henry  Hart. 
When  I  first  came  to  know  him,  to  be  sure,  I 
saw  him,  the  august  President  of  the  Harvard 
Law  Review,  through  the  awestruck  eyes  of  a 
Junior  editor.  And  yet  the  authority  of  Re- 
view Presidents  Is  not  Invariably  bewitching, 
their  charisma  not  inevitably  Irresistible.  It 
was    Henry    Hart's    formidable    Intellectual 
powers,     his     unswerving     commitment     to 
principle,  the  grace  of  his  pen  and  the  deep- 
throated  charm  of  his  utterance  that  In  rare 
combination  made  him  a  supremely  attrac- 
tive figure  and  a  supremely  compelling  force. 
Two  Incidents,  forty  years  apart,  will  tell 
the  tale.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  when  the 
class  In  Federal  Courts  knew  that  Professor 
Hart    would    take    a    currently    ui^ashloned 
position  espousing  a  canon  of  self-Umltatlon 
on  the  part  of  Judges,  a  group  of  the  ablest 
students  held  a  caucus  and  found  that  they, 
as  men  of  the  hour,  were  solidly  hostile  to 
that  position.  At  the  end  of  the  discussion  In 
class,    the    group   caucused    once   more   and 
discovered  that,  to  their  astonishment,  every 
one   of   their   number   had    been   converted. 
They    had    seen    opened    up    before    them 
philosophical  dimensions  and  historical  per- 
spectives that  we  were  theretofore  outside 
their  range  of  vision. 

I  could  not  help  recalling  a  similar  act 
of  conversion   in   those   distant   days   when 
Henry  Hart  was  President  of  the  Review.  Hav- 
ing received  from  an  eminent  Philadelphia 
lawyer    an    article    on    shareholders'    pre- 
emptive rights  which  he  thought  publlshable 
if   properly   reconstructed,   he   proceeded   to 
tear  It  down  and  build  It  up.  quite  trans- 
forming It  In  form  and  content.  When  the 
resulting  product  was  returned  for  the  au- 
thor's  approval,    the   author   responded   by 
sending  an  explosive  letter  to  Dean  Pound 
demanding  that  Mr.  Hart  be  removed  from 
office   forthwith.   The   Dean,   of  course,   dis- 
claimed  any    Jurisdiction   over   the   Review, 
as  befitted  the  relation  between  two  proud 
and  independent  sovereigns.  There  followed  a 
protracted  exchange  of  letters  between  editor 
and  author,  the  latter  slowly  finding  him- 
self persuaded  to  agree  on  point  after  point, 
until  finally  a  letter  went  again  from  author 
to  Dean,  this  time  urging,  If  not  demanding, 
that  Mr.  Hart  be  appointed  forthwith  to  the 
Faculty   of  the   Harvard   Law   School.   That 
event  followed  happily  after  a  year  spent  In 
postgraduate   study    with    Professor    Frank- 
furter and  a  year's   Indelible  experience   as 
law  clerk  to  Mr.  Justice  Brandies. 

In  between  these  episodes  of  tutelage,  the 
case  of  the  Philadelphia  lawyer  and  that  of 
the  classroom  sceptics,  Justice  Frankfurter 
(as  he  had  become)  was  himself  pleased  to 
go  to  school  to  his  former  well-loved  stu- 
dent, though  the  religious  experience  of 
conversion  was  In  this  case  somewhat  harder 
to  achieve.  When  Henry  Hart  and  his  co- 
author. Professor  Wechsler  of  Columbia, 
dedicated  their  immensely  challenging  book 
on  The  Federal  Courts  and  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem to  Felix  FranWurter,  "who  first  opened 
our  minds  to  these  problems,"  and  sent  him 
a  copy  of  the  volume,  he  pened  an  acknowl- 
edgement that  succeeded  In  stopping  a  little 
this  side  of  Idolatry.  A  copy  of  the  message. 


dated  October  3,    1963,   la  preserved   In  the 
Frankfurter  pap>ers: 

•When  Henry  hinted  the  other  night  of 
the  problem  In   truth   telling  presented   by 
having  the  terms  of  your  dedication  take  due 
account  of  my  apostasy  or  at  least  obtuse- 
ness  regarding  questions  of  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion  since   I   came   down    here,   I   was   pre- 
pared   to    read    the    following:    'Who    first 
opened  our  minds  to  these  problems,  but  in 
his   Judicial   capacity   closed   his   own.'   Evi- 
dently,   tenderness   triumphed    over   candor. 
That  Is  not  always  a  wise  principle  but  I 
am   glad   to   have   been   Its   beneficiary   this 
time  .  .  .  (Having  spent  a  number  of  hours 
with  the  book)    the  overriding  feeling  that 
Is  left  in  me  Is  one  of  profound  respect  for 
what  you  have  done.  I  am  very  glad  that  I 
do   not  have   to  answer  even   a   fraction  of 
your  naughty  questions.   .  .  .  Nor  do  I  give 
you  any  assurance   that  I  shall  be  able  to 
answer  any  of  them  correctly  whenever  they 
may  come  before  the  Court — correctly,  that 
Is,  In  the  light  of  the  Gkjspel  of  St.  Henry 
and  St.  Herb.  One  thing  I  can  assure  you: 
the  book   will  hereafter  be  my  first  resort 
for    enlightenment    on    any    question    with 
which  you  have  dealt." 

It  Is  no  accident,  I  think,  that  Henry  Hart's 
Interests  were  centered  on  procedure.  For,  as 
a  true  disciple  of  Justice  Brandels.  he  saw  the 
Integrity  and  fitness  of  the  legal  process  as  a 
kind  of  transcendent  natural  law.  a  law  above 
laws,  standing  as  the  scientific  process  does 
to  the  mutable  body  of  science  itself,  and 
reminding  us  that  there  Is  Indeed  a  morality 
of  morality.  He  taught  an  early  course  on 
Legislation  at  the  law  school.  He  succeeded  to 
Frankfurter's  course  on  the  Federal  Courts. 
He  developed  the  course  on  the  Legal  Proc- 
ess,    monumentally     conceived,     employing 
telescope  and  microscope  to  match  the  myr- 
iad   tasks    Imposed    on    the    legal    system 
against  the  appropriateness  of  the  various 
institutions  of  the  system  for  resolving  each 
of  these  tasks.  In  an  essay  on  "The  Alms 
of  the  Criminal  Law,"  which  a  distinguished 
trial    Judge    thought    as    Illuminating    as 
volumes  on  criminology,  Henry  Hart  Insisted 
that,    whatever    might    be    the    appropriate 
forms  of  post-convlctlon  treatment,  the  crim- 
inal process  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
conduct  If,  and  only  If,  the  conduct  Is  de- 
serving of  moral  reprobation.  Of  this  essay, 
weighty  beyond  Its  modest  size,  and  contain- 
ing some  acerbic  comments  on  the  Insen- 
sltlvlty  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  Its  truths. 
Justice  Frankfurter  wrote.  In  1959:   "Unlike 
so  many  things  one  reads.  It  has  not  only 
given  me  pleasure  and  enlightenment  but  Its 
stimulus  to  refiectlon  will  not  have  ceased 
with  the  reading  of  it.  I  shall  duly  ponder  on 
the  spanking  you  have  given  me.  .  ,  ." 

The  Impact  of  Henry  Hart  on  the  thousands 
of  students  who  came  under  his  Influence 
has  been  enormous.  No  one  could  doubt  this 
who  has  heard  his  students  speak  of  him  as 
did  one  of  them  not  long  ago  when  he  voiced 
the  ultimate  tribute:  "I  feel  sorry."  he  said, 
"for  any  student  who  has  not  had  the  course 
In  Legal  Process."  No  one  could  witness  the 
anxiety  and  anguish  of  his  students  In  these 
last  months  as  they  saw  him  carrying  on 
against  Insuperable  physical  burdens — no 
one  could  witness  this  spontaneous  outflow 
of  affection  and  doubt  the  preslstence  of  that 
Influence,  through  oral  tradition,  through 
his  students  who  have  carried  his  Insights 
far  and  wide,  and  through  his  writings, 
which  have  the  enduring  quality  of  a  lumi- 
nous critical  framework  that  long  outlives  its 
objectives. 

Without  contrived  display,  eschewing  the 
shallow  arts  of  showmanship,  constitution- 
ally immune  to  flattery  as  either  a  donor  or 
donee,  he  captivated  pupils  and  colleagues 
as  he  had  made  a  spiritual  captive  of  a 
Junior  editor  forty  years  ago. 
"Where  the  light  of  the  life  of  him  shines 
on  the  generations  that  will  live. 
"Death  only  dies." 
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PESTICIDE  REPORT 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  analyses  to  date  on 
the  national  and  world  dangers  from 
the  misuse  of  pesticides  has  just  been 
done  by  the  Conservation  Foundation  in 
its  April  25  issue  of  CF  Letter. 

To  anyone  concerned  about  the  pesti- 
cide problem,  a  reading  of  the  rerwrt 
is  a  must — particularly  the  sections 
which  discuss  the  potential  pesticide 
dangers  to  man. 

The  report  takes  note  of  current  un- 
certainties over  the  effects  of  pesticides 
on  human  health  but  adds  in  this  regard 
that  there  are  "ominous  signs  that  some 
long-term  surprises  lie  ahead."  Examples 
include  a  number  of  scientific  studies 
that  have  linked  pesticides  and  other 
chemical  compounds  with  cancer;  re- 
ports that  suggest  that  pesticides  are  a 
genetic  hazard  to  man,  and  questions 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  synergistic  ef- 
fects when  different  pesticides  interact 
in  man,  or  when  a  pesticide  interacts 
with  a  medical  drug. 

Finally,  the  report  takes  note  of  the 
fact  that  pesticides  have  brought  impor- 
tant economic  returns,  but  points  out 
that  "in  the  headlong  rush  to  rely  on 
expedient  chemicals,  many  mistakes  have 
been  made  and  many  safer  alternatives 
have  been  passed  up." 

The  CP  Letter  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  current  national  discussion 
of  this  critical  issue,  and  it  presents  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  urgent  need  for  ef- 
fective action  to  deal  with  the  hazards 
presented  by  the  misuse  of  pesticides. 

I  might  add  that  the  CP  Letter,  issued 
on  a  monthly  basis,  has  always  been  an 
extremely  informative  and  well  written 
publication  presenting  in-depth  analysis 
of  current  environmental  concern. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  April 
25  report  on  pesticides  be  printed  In  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pollution  by  Pesticides — Some  Not  Very 
Well  Calculated  Risks 

(Note. — In  this  Issue:  The  first  of  a  two- 
part  examination  of  the  problem  of  pollution 
by  pesticides  .  ,  ,  This  Instollment  covers  the 
widespread  use  of  pesticides,  their  effects  on 
wildlife  and  natural  systems,  their  possible 
effects  on  man,  some  ironies,  and  some  In- 
ternational ramifications  ,  .  .  The  next  Issue 
of  CF  Letter  will  deal  with  government  regu- 
lation and  the  politics  of  pesticides,  and  will 
explore  alternatives.) 

Pesticides,  complex  chemical  compounds, 
pose  a  complex  dilemma.  They  have  caused 
incalculable  damage  to  the  world's  fish  and 
wildlife  resources.  They  are  causing  serious 
and  subtle  changes  In  the  environment.  In- 
deed, they  are  under  suspicion  of  endanger- 
ing man  himself,  Tet  man  finds  them  tre- 
mendously useful  In  his  struggle  for  health 
and  survival. 

For  some  25  years,  man  has  been  concoct- 
ing an  astonishing  assortment  of  synthetic 
chemical  poisons  and  spreading  them  over 
the  planet.  In  doing  so.  he  hEis  been  taking 
some  not  very  well  calculated  risks.  He  has 
been  rebuked  and  warned  for  being  careless, 
for  not  fully  understanding  the  consequences. 
Some  restrictions  have  been  Imposed:  some- 
what greater  care  Is  being  token:  but  man 
continues  the  liberal  use  of  pesticides  to  wage 
war  on  the  endless  varieties  of  Insects,  bac- 
teria, rodents  and  other  small  creatures  which 
plague    him    so    relentlessly — by    attacking 


him  directly,  or  by  devouring  much  of  his 
precious  food  and  fiber  supply. 

To  be  sure,  the  widespread  dissemination  of 
pesticides  has  had  extremely  tangible  bene- 
fits which.  It  Is  argued,  would  otherwise  have 
been  unattainable.  Pesticides  are  credited 
with  making  life  comfortable  and  nuisance- 
free,  indoors  and  out.  They  are  credited 
with  saving  countless  lives  through  the  con- 
trol of  malaria,  cholera,  typhus.  Rocky  Moun- 
tain spotted  fever,  encephalitis  and  other 
diseases.  And  they  are  credited  with  helping 
man  raise  and  protect  an  extraordinarily 
plentiful  supply  of  Inexpensive  food. 

The  farm  and  chemical  Industries  point 
to  the  crops  and  livestock  saved  from  de- 
struction, with  values  measured  In  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year.  Put  another  way. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  for  every  dollar 
Invested  In  protection  by  pesticides,  between 
$4  and  $5  worth  of  production  Is  saved.' 

But  the  evidence  also  shows  that,  in  the 
headlong  rush  to  rely  on  expedient  chemi- 
cals, many  mistakes  have  been  made  and 
many  safer  alternatives  have  been  passed 
up.  There  have  often  been  unintended,  dam- 
aging side  effects.  Including  heavy  losses  of 
fish  and  wildlife.  Finally,  the  evidence  sug- 
gests, at  least,  that  man  may  be  seriously 
harming  himself  in  the  process.  Certainly  he 
is  taking  risks.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Rudd,  zoologist 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis, 
warned  In  a  study  for  CF:  "The  appearance 
of  new  kinds  of  pesticides  and  of  new  and 
profound  effects  from  those  long  In  use  has 
outpaced  the  rate  at  which  their  effects  can 
be  investigated  "  ^  Says  Dr.  William  A. 
Nlerlng.  Connecticut  College  botonlst:  "We 
are  obviously  dealing  with  many  biological 
unknowns  In  our  widespread  use  of  pre- 
sumably 'safe'  insecticides."  ' 

How  extensive  is  the  use  of  pesticides? 
U.S.  farmers  last  year  spent  an  estimated 
$800  million  on  them.  Total  domestic  sales 
this  year  are  forecast  at  $1.7  billion,  most 
for  agriculture,  but  Including  $255  million 
for  household  and  garden  use,  and  another 
$255  million  for  industrial  and  Institutional 
use.*  The  $1.7  billion  represents  a  dramatic 
Increase  from  the  1965  total  of  $1  billion. 
Other  Indications  of  Increasing  use:  the 
percentage  of  corn  acreage  treated  for  Insects 
or  disease  rose  from  1"!.  In  1952  to  33%  In 
1966;  for  tobacco  crop  land  the  Increase  was 
from  47%  to  at  least  81%."  In  1966,  agricul- 
tural aircraft  flew  a  million  hours,  spraying 
pesticides  over  65  million  acres."  Many  addi- 
tional millions  of  acres — roadsides  and  utility 
rlghte-of-way  as  well  as  crops — are  treated 
with  herbicides  to  stunt  growth  or  control 
weeds. 

There  are  some  900  basic  chemical  com- 
pounds used  to  formulate  thousands  of  syn- 
thetic commercial  pesticides.  Classed  accord- 
ing to  purpose,  these  Include  Insecticides, 
herbicides,  mltlcides.  fungicides  and  rodentl- 
cldes.  Most  famous — or  Infamous — Is  the 
ubiquitous  DDT.  But  there  are  many  others — 
endrln.  dleldrin.  aldrln.  chlordane,  toxaphene, 
lindane,  methoxychlor,  heptachlor,  parathlon, 
malathlon,  2,4-D,  2,4,5-T,  captan,  carbaryl, 
warfarin,  etc. 

There  are  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  (DDT) , 
organic  phosphates  (malathlon),  and  car- 
bamates (carbaryl).  Their  properties,  effects, 
dosage  and  use  vary  widely.  The  crucial  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  use  of  a  pesticide  are:  Is 
It  effective  on  the  torget  Insect?  What  other 
organisms  does  It  kill?  Is  it  dangerous  to  flsh, 
wildlife,  man? 

A  pesticide  may  or  may  not  be  highly  toxic, 
or  pK)lsonous,  on  direct  contact,  to  various 
living  things.  It  may  or  may  not  be  highly 
persistent,  or  reslstont  to  being  broken  down 
by  nature  Into  harmless  components.  The  In- 
secticide parathlon.  for  example,  Is  extremely 
toxic.  A  user  who  spills  some  on  his  skin  can 
expect  to  die  soon  afterwards,  as  has  hap- 
pened to  thousands  throughout  the  world. 
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Yet  It  breaks  down  quickly  In  the  environ- 
ment. On  the  other  hand.  DDT  Is  considered 
only  slightly  toxic  to  man:  but  It  may  persist 
for  years,  with  consequences  unknown. 

SOME    EFFECTS    OF    PESTICIDE    USE 

Many  HI  effects  of  pesticides  on  marine  life 
and  wildlife  are  well  dociomented;  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  Is  voluminous.  A  sample 
of  the  findings: 

Experiments  indicate  that  DDT  In  very 
small  concentrations  can  reduce  growth  and 
photosynthesis  in  certain  marine  plankton. 
"Such  single-celled  algae  are  the  indispensa- 
ble base  of  marine  food  chains."  says  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Wurster.  Jr.,  of  State  University 
of  New  York.  Stony  Brook,  Photosynthesis  by 
marine  plankton  is  estimated  to  account  for 
more  than  half  of  the  world's  oxygen  supply — 
.ind  some  scientists  theorize  that  we  are  al- 
ready In  an  oxygen  deficit  situation,  Wurster 
says  that  "Interference  with  this  process 
could  have  profound,  worldwide  biological 
Implications."  ■ 

"Marine  organisms,  especially  crustaceans." 
says  Nlerlng.  "are  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
persistent  pesticides.  As  little  as  0.6  to  6  parts 
per  billioJ%  (in  the  water)  will  kill  or  Im- 
mobilize a  shrimp  population  In  two  days."  • 
The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  says  tests  show  that  "oysters 
stopped  feeding  and  exhibited  erratic  shell 
movements  when  exposed  to  less  than  one 
part  per  million  of  many  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons. Shell  formation  in  oysters  was  in- 
hibited by  concentrations  of  a  few  parts  per 
billion."" 

Cases  in  which  large  numbers  of  fish  have 
been  killed  are  plentiful.  The  most  celebrated, 
probably,  were  the  massive  kills  In  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  from  1960-64."'  And  elabo- 
rate investigation  traced  the  cause  to  endrln, 
apparently  from  a  chemical  plant." 

Nearly  a  million  small  coho  salmon  were 
killed  recently  because  of  DDT,  say  Dr.  How- 
ard E,  Johnson  and  Charles  Pecor  of  Michigan 
State  University,  who  deduced  that  residues 
were  accumulated  in  the  egg  yolk  of  adults, 
and  their  fry  were  poisoned  during  final 
absorption  of  the  yolk  sac,'^' 

The  widespread  loss  of  robins  and  other 
birds — where  elm  trees  are  treated  with  DDT 
for  Dutch  elm  disease — provides  a  simple  ex- 
ample of  "biological  magnification."  or  the 
unique  way  In  which  "hard"  or  persistent 
pesticides  can  be  concentrated  In  more  and 
and  more  potent  doses  as  they  move  up  the 
food  chain.  When  leaves  from  a  sprayed  elm 
fall,  they  are  eaten  by  earthworms.  The  DDT 
doesn't  harm  the  worms;  but  it  accumulates 
In  their  tissues.  When  robins  eat  the  worms, 
they  accumulate  It  In  ever  larger  and  finally 
lethal  doses,' 

The  magnification  process  also  occurs  when 
minute  quantities  of  a  pesticide  accumulate 
In  tiny  marine  organisms,  and  are  transferred 
In  ever  Increasing  amounts  to  plankton-eat- 
ing flsh.  carnivorous  flsh  and  finally  birds  of 
prey.  This  is  possible  because  pesticides  such 
as  DDT  are  almost  totally  Insoluble  In  water, 
but  very  soluble  In  fat.  So  they  accumulate 
and  are  stored  In  the  fatty  tissue  of  birds. 
When  fat  reserves  are  used  up  rapidly,  such 
as  in  migration  or  reproduction,  the  poisons 
enter  other  parts  of  the  system,  apparently 
attacking  the  nervous  system.  Says  Dr,  Ralph 
A.  MacMuUan.  director  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Conservation:  There  Is  "strong 
circumstantial  evidence"  that  this  sort  of 
magnification  Is  res;>onslble  for  the  alarming 
decline  of  many  species  of  birds  such  as  the 
bald  eagle,  osprey.  peregrine  falcon  and  spar- 
row hawk." 

Oddly  enough,  such  birds  are  not  normally 
poisoned  directly  by  the  toxic  pesticides.  It 
Is  now  widely  believed  that  reproduction  is 
severely  hampered,  because  residues  of  pest- 
icide such  as  DDT  are  transferred  In  lethal 
amounts  to  embryo  birds  via  the  egg  yolk,  or 
because  the  pestlctde<:  upset  liver  enzyme  ac- 
tivity and  therefore  calcium  metobolism.  re- 
sulting In  eggshells  so  thin  embryo  chicks 
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okxmot  ■urrlT»  in  them.  Studies  have  also  in- 
dicated that  aome  blrda  become  strangely 
nervoxifl  and  aggressive  and  destroy  their  own 
e«g«. 

There  hav«  been  Innumerable  cases  In 
which  frogs,  snakes  and  birds,  as  well  as 
wild  and  domestic  animals — have  been  killed 
by  pesticides,  sometimes  In  massive  num- 
bers. Rachel  Oarson,  in  her  eye-opening  beet- 
seller  Silent  Spring  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1982).  cited  dpzena  of  instances.  Many  such 
kills  are  due  to  outright  misuse,  which  of 
course  greatly  magnlHes  the  dangers  and 
damage  of  pesticides. 

But  knowledge,  or  communication  of  it  to 
the  right  people,  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
prevent  mlsuat.  We  do  not  In  fact  yet  know 
all  the  ways  lii  which  pesticide  appUcatlons 
may  be  upsetting  the  balance  of  nature, 
though  examples  from  the  past  are  plentiful. 
We  do  know  that  persUtent  pesticides  are 
carried  throughout  the  world  by  wind,  water 
and  Uvlug  orgmlsms.  Often  cited  Is  the  fact 
that  even  penguins  In  the  Antarctic— so  far 
from  any  pesticide  use— contain  residues  of 
DDT.  Dr.  Oeofge  M.  Woodwell,  an  ecologlst 
at  Brookhaveq  National  Laboratory,  speaks 
of  the  "serlou^  and  subtle  changes  caused  by 
continuous  exposure  to  low  levels  of  pesti- 
cides In  the  environment  .  .  .  that  threaten 
to  decade  the^  biota  of  the  earth  and  espe- 
cially ibe  oceans  in  a  very  serious   way."  '» 

TKB  DILEMMA  FOR  MAN 

The  weight  I  of  expert  opinion  currently 
holds  that  hui^ans  are  not  directly  harmed 
by  careful  use  of  pesticides.  There  is  appar- 
enUy  no  solid  evidence  of  such  harm.  But 
practically  eve^y  human  accumulates  some 
pesticides  whloh,  as  In  birds,  are  stored  In 
body  fat.  In  the  U.S.  the  average  U  thought 
to  be  about  10  to  12  parts  per  million.  (In 
some  countries  It  Is  apparently  much  lower. 
In  some  much  ijlgher.)  Scientists  believe  that 
man  manages  tfc  get  rid  of  pesticide  accxmiu- 
latlona  over  a  pertain  level,  given  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time. 

Research  on  ihe  long-term  effects  of  pesti- 
cides on  humars  is  virtually  Impossible;  and 
It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  extrapolate  re- 
search on  anlmi  as  to  humans.  So  while  there 
Is  no  convincing  evidence  that  pesticides 
seriously  damade  man,  neither  Is  there  proof 
that  they  dont,  In  fact,  there  are  ominous 
signs  that  soiae  long-term  surprises  lie 
ahead.  Some  examples: 

A  number  of  fcclentlflc  studies  have  linked 
pesticides  and  other  chemical  compounds 
with  cancer.  Th-«y  have  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed at  congressional  hearings."  "The  total 
number  of  pesticides  capable  of  producing 
cancers  In  various  organs  and  tissues  of  man 
and  or  animals  Is  appreciable,"  Dr  W  C 
Hueper,  former  director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Instltuti'.  has  said.  He  also  had  a 
comment  for  iin  industry  scientist  who 
claimed  that  "tliere  Is  little  likelihood  that 
an  epidemlc-lik  (  occurence  of  cancers  will 
result  In  10  to  3  0  years": 

"He  is  distinctly  whistling  In  the  dark 
The  facts  already  on  hand  do  not  support 
such  a  soothing  prophecy."  " 

And  in  early  March  It  was  reported  that 
preliminary  ana  ysis  of  a  large-scale  study 
of  130  such  con  pounds— conducted  for  the 
Institute— indlw  tes  they  are  carcinogenic  to 
mice  (In  very  laige  doses).  Pesticides  are  re- 
portedly among  the  compounds  under  sus- 
picion."* 

Other  reports  suggest  that  pesticides  are 
a  genetic  hazard  to  man,  capable  of  produc- 
ing mutations,  vhlch  are  usually  harmful 
Dr.  James  P.  Crow  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin says  "ther»  is  reason  to  fear  that  some 
chemicals  (Including  pesticides)  may  con- 
stitute as  Important  a  (mutagenic)  risk  as 
radiation,  possibly  a  more  serious  one  "  ■■ 

Dr.  Osny  G.  P^hmy  of  the  Chester  Beatty 
Research  Instlti4te  in  London  says  "the 
amount  of  pestlaide  chemicals  man  is  now 
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absorbing  from  his  environment  Is  enough  to 
double  the  normal  mutation  rate."  «  He  says 
they  are  capable  of  disrupting  the  DNA 
molecule:  the  effects  are  cumulative;  and  the 
mutations  may  not  show  up  for  generations.* 
Dr.  Marvin  Legator  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  says  the  widely  used  and  rela- 
tively nontoxic  fungicide  captan  breaks 
chromosomes  in  mammalian  cell  cultures 
and  may  be  capable  of  Inducing  mutations  In 
man.  Dr.  M.  Jacqueline  Verret,  also  of  PDA, 
says  such  chemicals  pan  cause  birth  deformi- 
ties In  chickens.  (The  chemical  structure  of 
some  fungicides  Is  similar  to  that  of  thalid- 
omide,  she  notes.)" 

Medical  World  News  has  reported  that  a 
great  many  genetics  experts  are  concerned 
about  mutagenic  chemicals  "as  either  a 
proved  or  at  least  a  potential  menace  to 
human  health  .  .  .  Most  believe  that  direct 
evidence  of  a  chemical's  deleterious  effect  on 
man  could  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  ob- 
tain— and  Incalculable  damage  could  al- 
ready have  been  done  before  It  became  ap- 
parent."" 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Welch,  a  pharmacologist 
with  the  drug  firm  Burroughs  Wellcome  & 
Co.,  says  sex  hormones  In  rats  are  affected  by 
enzymes  activated  by  DDT,  and  the  same  hor- 
mones are  found  In  man,  whose  residue  of 
DDT  Is  "within  a  range"  to  produce  the  same 
effect.  "Thus,  If  one  can  extrapolate  data 
from  animals  to  man,  then  one  would  say 
that  the  changes  In  these  enzymes  probably 
do  occur  In  man."  " 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Rlsebrough  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California's  Marine  Resources  Institute 
says  consideration  Is  not  being  given  to  the 
enzyme  Inducing  ability  of   pesticides.   "No 
responsible  person  could  now  get  up  here  and 
say  that  this  constant  nibbling  away  at  our 
steroids  (sex  hormones)  is  without  any  phys- 
iological effect.  It  would  be  Irresponsible."  =* 
Very  little  Is  known  about  the  possibilities 
of  synergistic  effects  when  different  pesticides 
Interact  in  man.  or  when  a  pesticide  Inter- 
acts with  a  medical  drug.  Tests  have  shown 
that  a  pair  of  chemical  compounds  In  tan- 
dem may  be  more  than  100  times  as  toxic  as 
either  one  alone.  Since  the  symptoms  of  pes- 
ticide poisoning  are  likely  to  be  common  to 
other  diseases,  diagnosis  Is  difficult.  Stanford 
University's   Dr.   Joshua  Lederberg,   a   Nobel 
Prize   winner,   speaks   of   the   way   in  which 
DDT  and  other  compounds  cause  changes  In 
the  metabolism  of  the  liver,  adding  that  man 
"can  therefore  be  expected  to  show  a  changed 
reaction  to  a  number  of  other  chemicals  and 
drugs,  even  under  conditions  where  the  DDT 
alone  shows  llttie  toxic  effects.  The  long-term 
effects  of  such  combinations  are  poorly  un- 
derstood." " 

Since  pesticides  Interfere  with  drug  metab- 
olism, says  Chicago  pharmacologist  Dr.  Ken- 
neth P.  DuBols,  they  can  have  a  marked  effect 
on  patients.  He  says  that  barbiturates,  for 
example,  are  counteracted  by  DDT.  "Such  a 
counteraction  has  generally  been  written  off 
by  physicians  as  the  patient's  natural  resist- 
ance to  the  drug."  » 

None  of  these  scientisa  claims  to  have 
proved  any  mass  dire  effects  due  to  pesticides. 
But  they  are  warning  man  that  he  should 
not  be  blind  to  the  possibilities. 

Man  was  surprised,  after  all.  when  he 
found  that  the  drug  thalidomide  could  cause 
children  to  be  deformed;  that  cigaret  smok- 
ing could  cause  cancer:  that  simple  X-rays 
could  cause  a  skin  aliment  that  didn't  show 
up  for  decades;  or  that  amounts  of  radiation 
presumed  to  be  safe  could  apparently  cause 
tumors  In  children  more  than  10  years  later. 
More  obvious  are  the  effects  of  pesticide 
poisoning  In  household,  occupational  and 
Industrial  accidents.  "Each  year,"  says  a  gov- 
ernment study,  "approximately  150  deaths 
are  attributed  to  misuse  of  pesticides  In  the 
United  States.  About  half  of  these  occur  In 
children  who  were  accidentally  exposed  at 
home."  »• 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  guess  the  number 


of  non-fatal  poisonings.  But  cases  of  occu- 
pational poisoning  "have  become  more  fre- 
quent."  and  "the  adequacy  of  safeguards 
Is  put  In  question  by  reviews  of  the  effects  of 
pesticides  on  human  health."  » 

In  California  alone  In  1964.  there  were 
some  1.328  reports  of  occupational  disease  at- 
tributed to  pesticides  and  other  agricultural 
chemicals."  This  has  now  become  a  major 
new  Issue  In  the  long,  bitter  strike  and  boy- 
cott against  California's  table  grape  growers. 
The  union  argues  that  many  cases  of  poison- 
ing are  not  reported,  and  many  others  are 
mistaken  for  other  illnesses  because  the 
symptoms  are  so  slmllar.^^  It  has  filed  suit  to 
halt  the  use  of  DDT  In  the  state. 

In  Mexico,  17  were  killed  and  some  600 
made  violently  ill  in  1967  when  parathlon 
contaminated  bread  supplies.  A  week  later, 
a  truck  loaded  with  parathlon  overturned  and 
spilled  the  deadly  pesticide  over  a  California 
highway.  The  pavement  had  to  be  ripped  up 
to  prevent  death  or  Injury. 

THE  IRONIES  OF  IT  ALL 

Aside  from  misuse  and  danger,  the  appli- 
cation of  pesticides  Is  likely  to  be  fraught 
with  irony  and  paradox— in  fact,  with  fail- 
ure. 

In  the  first  place.  It  should  be  noted  that 
agriculture,  particularly  in  the  U.S.  has 
tended  to  spread  single  crops  over  larger 
and  larger  areas,  sometimes  over  thousands 
of  acres.  Such  monoculture  Is  efficient  and 
economical.  But  It  is  also  an  Invitation  to 
pests  which  thrive  on  a  particular  crop  es- 
pecially since  their  natural  enemies  may  no 
longer  find  the  area  to  their  liking.  Such  In- 
vitations, of  course,  have  been  answered  with 
massive  invasions. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  Irony  In  pesticide  use 
U  the  destruction  of  beneficial  Insects  and 
rodents  in  addition  to  the  target  species 
(There  has  been  some  limited  success  In  de- 
veloping pesticides  with  narrow,  specific  ef- 
fects. )  Thus  the  victims  are  likely  to  Include 
the  very  natural  enemies  which  have  been 
holding  the  target  pest  In  check.  There  are 
many  cases  In  which  pest  populations  have 
burgeoned  anew  as  a  result,'  Sometimes  the 
destruction  of  parasites  and  predators  sim- 
ply clears  the  field  for  a  surge  of  several  new 
crop  pests,  compounding  the  problem  of  con- 
trol. 

Says  Wurster:    "DDT  Is  like  a  drug    The 
more  you  use  It,  the  more  you  need  to  use 
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A  second  Irony  Is  that  pests  have  a  perverse 
tendency  to  develop  resistance  to  the  poisons 
man  lavishes  on  them.  Says  a  congressional 
report:  "When  a  pest  population,  reproduc- 
ing rapidly.  Is  exposed  to  a  lethal  chemical, 
the  laws  of  natural  selection  are  dramatl- 
caUy  demonstrated.  The  variety  of  genetic 
makeup,  even  within  a  single  species,  means 
that  some  Insects  m  the  population  will 
have  a  biochemical  mechanism  for  resistance 
and  a  new  population  will  build  up  unaf- 
ected  .    ."  =» 

Then  there  Is  an  Inclination  to  Increase 
the  dosage,  or  shift  to  another,  perhaps  more 
poisonous  chemical,  to  kill  off  thU  tougher 
breed.  But  the  report  cautions  that  "there 
appears  to  be  no  toxicant  powerful  enough 
to  kill  every  member  of  a  large  population. "  =« 

There's  another  kind  of  "resistance."  For 
example.  Professor  Walter  Ebellng  and  Don- 
ald A.  Relerson  of  UCLA  write  of  cock- 
roaches that  learn  to  avoid  hazardous  Insec- 
ticides even  after  the  first  contact,  with  the 
result  that  the  most  toxic  substances  may  be 
the  least  effective. =• 

A  further  problem,  even  when  spraying  is 
done  carefully.  Is  drift.  Winds  frequentiy 
carry  a  pesticide  many  miles  from  the  target 
area,  fouling  another's  land.  Thus,  alfalfa 
and  other  crops  have  often  been  Inadvert- 
ently contaminated,  and  many  a  dairyman 
has  had  his  milk  barred  from  the  market 
because  Its  pesticide  content  was  too  high. 
(Farmers  In  this  predicament  often  receive 
indemnity  payments  from  U.S.   taxpayers.) 


Typical  of  the  farmers'  dilemma  Is  this 
comment  In  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau's 
newspaper:  "On  one  hand,  dairymen  have 
been  penalized  when  a  trace  of  the  chemical 
(DDT)  Is  found  In  milk.  On  the  other,  vege- 
table, field  crop  and  fruit  growers  have  found 
no  substitute  for  the  compound  in  assuring 
a  crop  for  market." 

There  Is  a  similar  dilemma  because  many 
crops  and  orchards  depend  heavily  on  bees 
to  pollinate  them.  But,  says  Ward  Stranger, 
extension  apiarist  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia: "Honey  bees  are  exposed  to  a  great 
variety  of  pesticides.  .  .  .  Approximately  19  ^c 
(76,000  colonies)  of  California's  bees  used  for 
pollination  were  killed  by  pesticides  In  1967. 
This  Is  more  than  twice  the  kill  reported  In 
1963.  In  addition,  hives  of  bees  are  damaged 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  no  longer 
productive  or  effective  pollinators."  * 

So  one  farmer's  meat  may  be  another's 
poison. 

INTERNATIONAL   PROBLEMS 

Foreign  countries  are  fertile  ground  for 
the  sale  of  pesticides.  They  are  often  des- 
perate to  Increase  agricultural  production, 
or  protect  their  crops  from  Insects  and  ro- 
dents. Much  of  their  {lestlclde  use  Is  to  con- 
trol malaria.  Says  Dr.  Ray  P.  Smith  of  the 
University  of  California,  "in  many  countries 
nearly  1007c  of  the  pesticides  used  go  onto 
cotton."  (In  fact,  half  of  those  used  in  the 
U.S.  are  for  cotton  crops. ) " 

The  United  States  produces  an  estimated 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply  of  pesti- 
cides. Of  some  900  million  pounds  manu- 
factured In  1967,  more  than  400  million 
pounds  were  exported.  The  value  (at  the 
manufacturing  level)  was  $195.7  million,  up 
13%  from  1966 .« 

Moreover,  the  chief  federal  law  controlling 
the  registration  and  labeling  of  ptesticldes  in 
the  U.S.  does  not  apply  to  exports.  Thus 
pesticides  could  be  marketed  and  used  abroad 
in  varieties  and  doses  considered  unfit  In 
this  country. 

The  catalog  of  mistakes  In  International 
pest  control  Is  long.  A  classic  case  occurred 
In  the  Canete  Valley  In  Peru  where,  says  Pro- 
fessor Teodoro  Boza  Barduccl.  the  progres- 
sive use  of  a  wide  variety  of  pesticides  on 
the  cotton  crop  proved  to  be  "disastrous." 
For  one  thing,  after  temporary  control  of 
the  primary  pest  Insect,  resistance  developed 
and  it  returned  along  with  six  new  Insects 
that  needed  control.  Damage  to  the  crops 
was  extremely  heavy,  with  a  50%  loss  In  one 
year." 

A  number  of  experts  have  spoken  of  the 
great  publicity  and  promotion  used  to  mar- 
ket pesticides  In  foreign  countries  and  en- 
courage their  heavy  use.  They  also  tell  of  the 
resistance  of  farmers  to  using  other  methods 
recommended  by  scientists.  Says  Smith: 
"This  Is  the  case  everywhere  in  the  world. 
They  don't  change  tmtll  there  Is  a  crisis  that 
forces  them  to  do  It."  " 

Then  there  Is  the  problem  of  misuse  and 
misapplication,  p>erhaps  more  serious  In  un- 
derdeveloped countries  becatise  of  more 
limited  literacy  and  education  (the  fine  print 
on  labels  Is  a  challenge  to  anyone),  fewer 
technical  and  legal  safeguards,  and  less  ef- 
fective or  Immediate  medical  attention  In 
case  of  exposure.  As  an  extreme  example,  for 
a  time  Japan  alone  had  several  hundred  fa- 
talities a  year  attributed  to  accidental 
parathlon  poisoning.  Then  there  was  this  re- 
port from  Rome  not  long  ago: 

"City  health  workers  wearing  rubber  suits 
and  gas  masks  filled  a  crowded  market  with 
white,  stinging  insecticide  spray  today, 
poisoning  13  p>er8ons,  who  were  sent  to  a 
hospital.  Merchants  who  have  stalls  In  the 
market  said  they  had  asked  the  city  to  spray 
the  area  but  had  meant  after  the  market 
closed."  " 

The  Russians,  too,  have  their  problems 
with  pesticides.  These  have  been  discussed 
by  Harry  Rothman  of  Manchester  University, 
who  cites  in  particular  a  case  in  August  1966, 


when  a  wasteland  area  30  miles  from 
Yaroslav  was  sprayed  with  a  herbicide  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  meadowland — despite 
warnings  of  the  dangers  to  wildlife.  The  re- 
sult was  the  death  not  only  of  many  birds, 
but  27  rare  and  highly-prized  elk.  This  and 
other  elk  kills,  he  Indicates,  have  galvanized 
concern  In  the  USSR." 

Smith  warns  that  some  cotton-growing  na- 
tions In  Central  and  South  America  "are  on 
the  brink  of  disaster  through  misuse  of  pes- 
ticides." He  says  "the  possibilities  of  a  cotton 
crop  failure  .  .  .  are  very  great  In  the  next 
year  or  two  If  current  practices  are  not  modi- 
fied. The  p>osslble  social  and  political  Impli- 
cations are  many,  especially  when  one  con- 
siders that  over  30%  of  the  export  dollars  for 
countries  like  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua 
come  from  the  sale  of  cotton  fiber.  It  Is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  pest  control  advice 
which  leads  to  an  economic  calamity  may 
topple  a  government."  " 

There  Is  no  telling  what  the  future  may 
hold.  For  Instance,  recent  research  Indicates 
the  possibility  that  the  insecticide  lindane, 
much  of  which  Is  used  in  vaporizers,  Is  far 
more  toxic  when  exposure  Is  linked  with 
malnutrition,  and  perhaps  should  be  used 
with  particular  care — or  not  at  all — In  coun- 
tries where  the  diet  Is  low  In  protein."  Other 
studies  Indicate  similar  links  for  other 
pesticides. 

Clifton  R.  Wharton,  Jr..  vice  president  of 
the  Agricultural  Development  Council,  warns 
of  possible  dangers  In  the  widespread  use  of 
the  new  highly  productive  varieties  of  grain. 
"Large  tracts  planted  In  one  of  the  new  vari- 
eties may  be  susceptible  to  disease  and  In- 
festation which  could  cause  massive  losses. 
Heretofore  .  .  .  heterogeneity  provided  a 
built-in  protection  .  .  ."  He  also  notes  that 
such  losses  to  thousands  of  farmers  are  "far 
more  likely  to  be  blamed  on  the  producers 
and  spreaders  of  the  miracle  seed  than  on 
Pate."  >« 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  What  can  be 
done  to  slow  down  the  lavish  use  of  pesti- 
cides, to  protect  wildlife,  and  to  mitigate  the 
risks  to  man?  And,  at  the  same  time,  to  con- 
trol harmful  pests  and  protect  valuable  food 
and  fiber?  The  next  issue  of  CP  Letter  will 
review  the  present  state  of  pesticide  regula- 
tion, and  explore  improvements  and  alterna- 
tives to  chemical  control. 

TO   BAN  OR   NOT  TO    BAN,   THAT'S  THE  QtTESTION 
IN   WISCONSIN 

Rarely  has  there  been  a  dispute  over  pesti- 
cides as  hearty  and  full-blown  as  that  now 
going  on  In  Wisconsin.  Rarely  have  the  Issues 
been  more  sharply  and  vigorously  drawn. 

The  scene  of  the  dispute  is  Madison,  where 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resoruces  is  hold- 
ing administrative  hearings  on  a  petition  to 
ban  the  use  of  DOT  In  the  state.  The  Depart- 
ment has  Jurisdiction  over  the  state's  water 
quality  standards,  and  can  prohibit  the  use 
of  a  pmllutant  which  reaches  the  water  and 
causes  health  problems  or  "acute  or  chronic 
(Injury)  to  animal,  plant  or  aquatic  life." 

The  petition  was  filed  by  the  Citizens  Nat- 
ural Resources  Association,  which  was  Joined 
by  several  other  conservation  groups.  CNRA 
also  Invited  help  from  the  Environmental 
Defense  I'und,  Inc..  an  organization  founded 
In  the  fall  of  1967  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing environmental  Issues  to  a  legal  test.  The 
result,  at  the  first  stage  of  the  hearings  last 
December  and  January,  was  a  strong  Indict- 
ment of  DDT  by  a  formidable  array  of  expert 
witnesses,  bolstered  by  HDF's  attorney,  Victor 
J.  Yannacone,  Jr. 

This  attack,  said  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  March  4,  "seemingly  caught  (the  pesti- 
cides Industry)  off  balance."  But  the  Indus- 
try expects  to  make  a  full-scale  effort  to  rebut 
when  the  hearings  resimie.  This  Is  scheduled 
for  April  29. 

The  antl-DDT  case  rested  to  a  great  extent 
on  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife.  The  Indus- 
try— led  by  a  DDT  task  force  organized  by 


the  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associa- 
tion— has  made  some  attempts  to  mock  Its 
opponents,  but  in  Its  rebuttal  Is  expected  to 
emphasize  the  benefits  of  pesticide  use  and 
the  lack  of  evidence  that  they  harm  man. 

Though  the  Issues  are  limited  to  Wiscon- 
sin, to  DDT  and  to  water  pwUutlon,  the  na- 
ture of  the  hearings  and  the  publicity  they 
have  spawned  have  created  nationwide  Inter- 
est. The  outcome  Is  seen  as  an  Important 
precedent  for  other  states  whichever  way  It 
goes.  Both  sides  have  Indicated  that  they 
would  appeal  a  loss  to  the  courts. 

(Meanwhile,  on  April  16,  the  Michigan  Ag- 
riculture Commission  moved  to  cancel  the 
reglstratlonn  of  DDT  for  all  uses  In  the  state. 
This  would  make  the  sale  of  DDT  Illegal  In 
the  state.) 
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The  French 
porarily  In  va 
ever,  the  vlctoi 


CINCO  DS  MAYO.  A  GREAT 
I  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  YARBdROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  5,  ourjnelghbor  and  good  friend 
to  the  south,  Mexico,  will  celebrate  one 
of  Its  great  national  holidays,  Clnco  de 
Mayo.  I 

Clnco  de  Mayo  commemorates  the 
Battle  of  Puebla.  fought  May  5,  1862.  It 
was  in  Puebla  that  the  Mexican  forces, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Gen.  Ignacio 
Zaragoza.  defelited  the  invading  French 
Army.  It  was  IJhe  first  defeat  of  a  great 
50  years, 
arces  later  prevailed  tem- 
areas  of  Mexico.  How- 
...  V  *t  Pu^Wa  gave  the  Mex- 
ican ifeople  ne^  pride  in  their  army,  new 
faith  in  their  ability  to  win  against  over- 
whelming odda  The  spirit  of  Clnco  de 
Mayo  kept  aliVe  in  the  Mexicans  the 
knowledge  that!  they  could  win  and  that 
they  would  a|aln  regain  their  inde- 
pendence. I 

This  great  spirit  still  lives  in  the  heart 
of  every  citizei  of  Mexico.  This  spirit 
helped  buUd  modern  day  Mexico,  helped 
create  the  greak  nation  to  the  south  of 
the  United  States. 

I  come  from;  a  State  having  a  large 
Mexican-American  population.  Many 
cities  and  towns  in  my  State  will  have 
ceremonies  in  honor  of  Clnco  de  Mayo 
General  Zaragopa,  the  Mexican  generai 
who  defeated  tlie  French  at  Puebla  was 
bom  in  Goliajl.  Tex.  Just  south  of 
Goliad,  we  hav^  the  General  Zaragoza 
State  Park. 

I  beUeve  tha^  on  the  5th  of  May— 
Clnco  de  Mayo-t-we  should  all  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Mexico.  I  salute  the  people 
of  Mexico,  congratulate  them  for  their 
great  achievements  in  building  a  nation 
and  say  to  them  that  we  want,  in  the 
years  ahead,  tc  bring  our  two  nations 
even  closer  toget  her. 


STUDENTS  FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIETY 
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matlcally  well 
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SDS— and  their 
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appears  to  be 
between  May  1 

Indications 
leges   and 
with  violent 
degrees  this  nex 

In  some  cases 
of  concerned 
successful.  In 
lations   of 
will  triumph 

Whatever   the 
question  that  SDfe 
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Mr.     President,    for 

now   the  colleges  and 

this  Nation  have   been 

unprecedented  and  dra- 

ojrganized  assault  by  the 

Democratic    Society — 

auxiliary  organizations. 

continuing,  and  indeed 

heading  toward  a  climax 

ind  7. 

that  more  than  30  col- 

univirsities    may    be   struck 

confrontations  of  varying 

week. 

thanks  to  the  actions 

stOdents,  SDS  will  not  be 

otiers,  due  to  the  capitu- 

univ^rsity    authorities,    SDS 


outcome,   there  is  no 
is  "flexing  its  muscles" 


in  an  effort  to  show  that  it.  rather  than 

campus  or  community  authorities,  is  the 

dominant  force  in  our  major  educational 

Institutions  today. 

SDS  oflQcials  have  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  they  view  this  moment  in  his- 
tory as  one  similar  to  the  1905  Russian 
revolution  which,  while  it  was  tempo- 
rarily crushed,  established  the  organiza- 
tional structure  enabling  the  1917  rev- 
olutionary efforts  to  succeed. 

The  question  for  educational  leaders, 
for  civil  authorities,  for  congressional 
leaders,  and  indeed  for  the  people  is  a 
simple  one:  Are  we  going  to  allow  this 
militant  and  tiny  minority  of  anarchists 
and  revolutionaries  to  turn  campus 
properties  into  a  base  for  subversive  and 
militant  activities  against  the  United 
States? 

On  March  25.  1969. 1  delivered  a  state- 
ment to  the  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee in  which  I  cited  the  aims  and  goals 
of  SDS  as  outlined  during  a  meeting 
in  Princeton,  N.J.,  February  1  and  2. 
The  statement  was  also  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  March  26 
1969. 

Like  Lenin  and  Hitler  before  them,  the 
SDS  leaders  are  making  their  plans  for 
America  abundantly  clear.  As  indicated 
at  the  Princeton  regional  meeting,  the 
SDS  spring  offensive  has  several  major 
goals,  and  I  quote  from  their  own  words : 

Smash  the  Military  In  the  Schools 

No  ROTC. 

No  war  or  counter-Insurgency  research. 

No  military  or  war  recruiting. 

No  draft  assemblies  In  high  schools. 

No  high  school  sending  of  names  to  draft. 

OFF  the  Pig:  no  poUce  training  on  campus. 

No  traclclng  In  high  schools. 

Open  admission. 

SDS  promised  in  Princeton  that  it 
would  begin  its  national  mobilization  for 
the  spring  offensive  on  April  12  and  13 
followed  by,  as  I  noted  in  my  speech  be- 
fore the  policy  committee,  "a  spring 
rebellion." 

At  a  recent  Texas  conference.  SDS  put 
the  finishing  touches  on  its  plan  to  cul- 
minate the  "spring  rebellion"  with  a  gen- 
eral campus  disruption  between  May  1 
and  May  7.  but  particularly  focusing  at- 
tention on  May  1,  which  has  long  been 
a  symbolic  day  of  "solidarity"  for  all 
movements  of  the  left. 

Let  us  examine  then,  what  has  taken 
place  between  my  earlier  Policy  Com- 
mittee statement  of  March  25  and  the 
present.  Does  SDS  mean  business? 

First  of  all.  across  the  Nation  SDS 
has  been  moving  into  and  organizing 
high  school  students  to  initiate  disrup- 
tions. Whereas  issues  such  as  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  so-called  racism  are  the 
main  focal  points  of  SDS  activity  at  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  these  is- 
sues are  not  nearly  so  popular  in  high 
schools  where  political  awareness  is  con- 
siderably less. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  the  "New  Left" 
is  concentrating  its  high  school  efforts 
in  nonpolitlcal  areas.  Syndicated  Col- 
limnist  Alice  Widener,  who  was  one  of 
the  earliest  reporters  to  expose  the  rev- 
olutionary activities  of  SDS,  notes  that 
there  are  "three  levels  of  antiadmlnis- 
tratlon  sentiment  to  be  organized  and 
exploited"  by  high  school  SDS  groups. 
These  are:  first,  "dress  regulations";  sec- 


ond, "attendance";  and.  third,  "the  edu- 
cation itself." 

One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  suburbs 
of  Washington  to  find  that  the  SDS  pre- 
scription is  being  followed  to  the  letter. 
The  pattern  is  the  same  everywhere  of 
course,  including  in  my  own  State'  of 
Colorado.  In  fact.  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion an  SDS  document  handed  out  re- 
cently at  a  Denver  East  High  School 
basketball  game  instructing  students  on 
how  to  make  homemade  bombs  and  other 
explosive  devices.  And  in  an  obvious 
effort  to  strike  a  blow  for  immorality, 
SDS  handed  out  a  "Sex  Relationship 
Inventory,"  the  contents  of  which,  in  my 
judgment,  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  repeat,  this  material  was  passed  out 
at  a  high  school  in  Denver.  I  think  this 
is  quite  indicative  of  how  far  SDS  is  will- 
ing and  able  to  go  in  its  revolutionary 
quest. 

The  most  pronoimced  violence  has 
been  seen  on  our  college  and  university 
campuses.  Following  the  SDS  regional 
meetings  which  took  place  in  early  Feb- 
ruary throughout  the  Nation,  the  clear 
and  unmistakable  pattern  of  violence 
and  disruption  has  begxm  to  take  shape. 

In  March.  38  institutions  of  higher 
learning  were  struck.  Schools,  large  and 
small,  were  the  victims  of  pre-planned 
SDS  and  in  some  cases  "Black  Panther" 
activity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list- 
ing of  the  campuses  where  major  cam- 
pus disruptions  occurred  during  the 
month  of  March  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

School,   Location,   and   Extctttive   Officer 

Brandels  University.  Waltham,  Mass.  02154, 
Morris  Abram. 

BrlarcUff  College,  Brlarcllff  Manor.  NT 
C.  Adklns. 

Buffalo  State  Univ.,  Buffalo.  N.Y.  14214, 
Martin  Myerson. 

California,  Univ.  of  Berkeley.  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94720,  Roger  W.  Heyns. 

Chicago  City  College  Wlson  Campus,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60621,  Charles  R.  Monroe. 

Chicago  State  College,  Chicago,  ni.  60621. 
Dr.  Milton  Byrd. 

Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School,  Roches- 
ter. N.Y.  14620,  O.  E.  Bartlett. 

Colorado,  Univ.  of.  Boulder,  Colo.  80304 
J.  R.  Smiley. 

Delta  State  College,  Cleveland,  Miss.  38732, 
J.  M.  Ewlng. 

Duke  University.  Durham,  N.C.  27706  D. 
M.  Knight. 

Ferris  State  College.  Big  Rapids.  Mich. 
49307,  V.  P.  Spathelf. 

Florida  State  Univ..  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32306, 
J.  E.  Champion. 

Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02136,  Nathan  M.  Pusey. 

Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio  44234,  E. 
Jagow. 

Holy  Cross,  Coll.  of  the,  Worcester  Mass. 
01610,  V.  Rev.  R.  J.  Swords. 

Houston,  Univ.  of,  Houston,  Texas  77004. 
P.  G.  Hoffman. 

Los  Angeles  City  Coll.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90029.  G.  Gooder. 

Louisville,  Univ.  of.  Loulsvlle,  Ky.  40208, 
P.  Davidson. 

Minnesota,  Univ.  of,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55455,  C.  M.  Malcom. 

Nasson  College,  Sprlngvale,  Maine  04083, 
D.  C.  Zlemke. 


New  York,  City  Univ.  of.  Queens  Coll., 
Flushing,  New  York  11367,  J.  P.  McMurray. 

New  York  University,  Grad.  School  of  Soc. 
Work,  New  York,  New  York  10003,  A.  Rosen. 

North  Carolina,  U.  of.  Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 
27615,  C.  Sltterson. 

North  Carolina,  Ag.  &  Tech.  College  of. 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27411,  L.  C.  Dowdy. 

Oklahoma  Christian  Coll.,  Okla.  City,  Okla. 
73111,  JO.  Balrd. 

Pittsburgh,  U.  of,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  16802, 
E.  A.  Walker. 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540. 
Robert  Goheen. 

Rio  Grande  College,  Rio  Grande,  Ohio 
45674,  A.  R.  Chrlstensen. 

Rochester,  Univ.  of,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14627, 
W.  A.  WalUs. 

Rutgers  U.  In  Newark,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
Mason  W.  Gross. 

San  Francisco  State  Coll..  San  Fran.,  Calif. 
94132,  S.  I.  Hayakawa. 

Sarah  Lawrence  Coll.,  BronxvlUe,  New 
York  10708,  Esther  Raushenbush. 

State  U.  of  New  York,  Blnghamton,  Blng. 
hamton,  N.Y.  13901,  G.  B.  Dearlng. 

State  U.  of  New  York,  Genesco  State  U., 
Genesco,  NY.   14454,  R.   W.   MacVlttle. 

State  U.  of  New  York,  Potsdam  State  U., 
Potsdam,  New  York  13676,  A.  W.  Thatcher. 

State  U.  of  New  York,  Stony  Brook.  Stony 
Brook,  L.  I.  11790,  J.  S.  Toll. 

Syracuse  Univ.,  Syracuse,  NY.  13210,  W.  P. 
Tolley. 

Wagner  College,  Staten  Island,  NY.  10301, 
A.  D.  Davidson. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  self-described  "national  mobiliza- 
tion" of  SDS  during  the  second  week  of 
April,  campus  disorder  began  to  escalate 
on  a  scale  never  before  witnessed  in 
America. 

Actually,  most  every  campus  of  any 
size  has  been  hit  with  some  kind  of  mili- 
tant student  activity.  On  some  campuses, 
however,  the  authorities  were  firm 
enough,  or  the  student  support  was  lack- 
ing enough,  that  nothing  more  serious 
than  a  picket  line  was  the  result. 

However,  on  our  major  campuses  the 
situation  has  been  quite  different:  On 
April  14.  the  Washington  Post  reported. 
15  to  20  members  of  the  Students  Afro- 
American  Society  at  Columbia  University 
moved  into  the  admissions  olHce  at  Co- 
lumbia to  "protest  the  school's  admission 
policies  for  black  students." 

On  the  same  day,  250  demonstrators 
were  occupying  a  Stanford  University 
research  laboratory;  a  student  strike  was 
called  by  the  Oberlln  College  student 
senate  in  Ohio;  at  Purdue,  a  group  of 
students  began  a  boycott  of  the  Memo- 
rial Union;  demonstrating  students  flew 
the  black  nationalist  "flag  of  liberation" 
from  the  administration  building  of 
Southern  University  in  New  Orleans;  250 
students  at  Albright  College  in  Reading, 
Pa.,  had  control  of  the  college  library. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  was  taking  place 
while  the  student  strike  at  Harvard, 
which  had  begun  on  April  9.  was  continu- 
ing. The  Harvard  strike  represented  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  efforts 
of  the  radical  groups. 

The  Harvard  problem  is  still  not  com- 
pletely settled.  A  few  days  after  the 
problems  became  acute  at  Harvard,  mili- 
tants caused  trouble  at  Princeton.  The 
Washington  Evening  Star  reported  that 
flstflghts  broke  out  "when  100  members 
of  SDS  blockaded  two  Marine  Corps  re- 
cruiters into  a  campus  building." 

The  following  day,   the  Washington 


Post  reported  that  student  strikes  had 
been  set  by  students  at  both  Columbia 
and  Purdue. 

Meanwhile,  Cornell's  militants  staged 
an  armed  uprising,  for  which.  I  am  sad 
to  say,  they  were  granted  amnesty  by 
the  University.  The  New  York  Times  of 
April  21  reported : 

Carrying  17  rifles  and  shotguns,  Negro 
students  at  Cornell  University  marched  out 
of  the  Student  Union  Building  today,  ending 
a  36-hour  occupation. 

A  few  minutes  later,  rifle  carrying  students 
stood  by  in  front  of  the  cottage  that  the 
Negro  students  used  as  their  headquarters 
while  university  officials  signed  an  agreement. 
This  called  for  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Robert  D.  Miller,  to  recommend  to  a  full 
faculty  meeting  tomorrow  that  a  Judicial 
proceeding  against  Ave  black  students  "be 
nuUlfled." 

The  administration  also  capitulated  to  a 
series  of  other  demands  by  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can Society  Including: 

University  legal  assistance  against  any 
civil  charges  arising  out  of  the  occupation 
of  the  buildings. 

A  promise  that  the  university  would  press 
no  civil  or  criminal  charges  or  other  forms 
of  punishment  against  the  occupiers  and 
would  assume  all  responsibility  for  damages 
to  the  building  .  .  . 

In  recent  days,  within  the  week,  we 
have  seen  student  disorders  here  In  the 
Washington  area  at  American  Univer- 
sity, George  Washington  University,  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  Howard 
University. 

Student  militants  had  made  it  quite 
clear  that  they  wanted  to  take  control 
of  the  Washington  area  universities  so 
that,  via  television  coverage  aroimd  the 
world,  the  message  would  be  clear  that 
SDS  and  their  fellow  travelers  have  the 
power  to  disrupt  colleges  right  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol. 

Because,  however,  a  long  awaited  re- 
action is  beginning  to  set  in  among  mod- 
erate students  whose  sole  purpose  is  to 
obtain  an  education,  SDS  was  unable  to 
achieve  its  entire  goal.  At  Maryland  Uni- 
versity, students  formed  a  blockade  and 
refused  to  allow  the  militants  in  a  build- 
ing they  were  seeking  to  occupy.  At 
American  University,  a  group  of  fra- 
ternity brothers  and  athletes  formed  a 
party  and  evicted  the  SDS  crowd  one  at 
a  time.  Some  would  say.  as  a  number 
of  academicians  at  American  University 
charged,  that  the  moderate  students  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  Actually 
this  is  true,  but  they  were  forced  into  this 
position  by  the  weak  and  ineffective  per- 
formance of  imiversity  administration 
ofBcials. 

Frankly,  I  view  the  growing  reaction 
among  the  students,  and  indeed  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  as  a  hopeful  sign  that 
we  as  a  nation  are  recognizing  the  stu- 
dent revolution  as  a  national  problem, 
and  are  stiffening  our  backbones  to  meet 
the  challenge. 

However,  the  "Revolution  in  May"  be- 
ginning on  Thursday  is  still  to  come. 

If  SDS  plans  are  successful,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  on  at  least  some 
campuses  they  will  be.  then  we  may  be 
facing  the  worst  week  in  the  history  of 
education  in  America. 

Syndicated  Columnist  Paul  Scott  re- 
ports in  a  dispatch  from  Washington  on 
April  25  that  secret  workshops  held  by 


SDS  leaders  have  taught  their  followers 
how  to  use  weapons  and  explosives,  pur- 
chased with  funds  from  Cuba,  during  the 
current  offensive. 

Scott  says,  among  the  items  covered 
at  the  SDS  workshops,  the  following  were 
included : 

Firing  of  rifles  into  student  crowds  and  at 
police;  flushing  bombs  In  toilets  to  destroy 
plumbing  of  school  buildings;  using  sharp 
trlp>od  metal  Instruments  to  halt  vehicles; 
firing  Molotov  cocktails  from  shotguns;  use 
of  flare  guns  to  set  flres;  Jamming  police 
radio  equipment;  dropping  "thermite  bombs" 
down  manholes  to  destroy  communications 
systems;  use  of  LSD  to  attract  high  school 
students  Into  violent  protest. 

As  is  evident  by  that  recitation,  we 
are  not  dealing  with  just  discontented 
students  who  feel  they  have  some  legiti- 
mate complaints.  We  are  dealing  with 
trained  and  organized  revolutionaries. 
They  may  be  small  in  number,  but  they 
are  effective.  Their  record  since  April  12 
SF>eaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
responsible  members  of  Congress  to  focus 
attention  on  this  dangerous  menace.  We 
must  talk  about  it.  We  must  expose  these 
radicals  and  their  true  aims.  But  we  must 
go  further  than  that.  We  must  act  and 
act  constructively. 

I  have  stated  before,  and  I  still  believe, 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  quiet- 
ing this  unrest  and  stopping  the  mili- 
tants rests  at  the  local  level.  We  have  no 
national  police  force,  and  I  hope  that  one 
never  becomes  necessary.  Most  of  the 
statutes  dealing  with  disorders  and  which 
enable  campus  administrators,  if  they 
want  to,  to  cope  with  militant  confronta- 
tions, have  been  enacted  on  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

However,  we  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  some  grave  responsibilities  as 
well.  Each  year  we  contribute  nearly  one- 
half  billion  dollars  to  students  through 
various  aid  programs.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  which  go  to  support  university 
and  college  research,  development,  and 
even  building  programs. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  this  money  is  being  properly  spent. 
In  addition,  we  in  Congress,  through  our 
laws  and  regulations,  make  it  possible 
for  tax-free  foundations  to  contribute 
additional  millions  to  students.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  these  foundations  are  not. 
as  I  believe  some  are,  distributing  tax- 
free  money  to  student  anarchists. 

We  also  have  jurisdiction  over  the  ac- 
tivities of  students  who  engage  in  inter- 
state commerce  for  the  purpose  of  initi- 
ating disorder. 

Because  SDS  and  its  aflBliates  have  set 
May  1  to  7  as  Its  target.  I  hereby  an- 
nounce that  on  May  1.  or  if  the  Senate  is 
not  in  session,  at  the  first  opportunity 
thereafter.  I  will  take  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  suggest  an  appropriate  ap- 
proach which  I  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  take  in  this  field  of 
campus  disorder.  I  will  have  additional 
remarks  at  that  time. 

I  also  intend  to  call  on  all  Senators,  in 
both  parties,  who  feel  as  I  do  on  this 
subject,  to  join  m«»  in  discussing  various 
aspects  of  the  situation,  and  to.  if  they 
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also  so  choose,  Introduce  legislation  they 
may  feel  Is  appropriate  to  the  situation. 

Obviously  wf  will  not  agree  on  every 
point,  but  in  oUr  own  way  the  Senate  can 
conduct  for  the  American  people  a 
"teach-in"  of  jts  own  which  can,  in  my 
judgment,  go  a  long  way  toward  exposing 
and  correcting  this  very  serious  threat  to 
our  Nation. 

I  ask  Senatoi-8  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 
I  will  hold  the  Woor  for  as  long  as  Sena- 
tors are  present  who  wish  to  discuss  the 
problem. 

It  is  high  tline  that  the  views  of  the 
majority  in  thns  Nation  be  heard  with 
the  same  inteosity  as  the  views  of  the 
militant  minority. 

It  Is  my  hopfe  to  make  a  contribution 
toward  that  end. 


PRESIDENT  ^JIXON'S  STATEMENT 
LAUNCHINO  THE  12TH  ANNUAL 
NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

-  Mr..JAVITS.|Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon,  has  issuid  an  eloquent  statement 
launching  the  l2th  annual  National  Li- 
brary Week  which  the  Nation  is  com- 
memorating from  April  20  to  26.  As  the 
President  has  njjted : 

libraries  played  a  more 
our  campaign  against  Igno- 
Iness  of  educational  oppor- 


oiir 


Never   have 
prominent  role  Ir 
ranee  and  for  fu 
tunlty. 


The  three  major  Federal  library  pro- 
grams already  cm  the  statute  books — the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
title  n  of  the  El  ementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  ind  title  II  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act-j-are  evidence  of  the  Na- 
tion's acknowledgment  of  the  library's 
role  in  the  can^paign  against  ignorance 
.  President  Nixon.  These 
programs,  whoge  level  of  funding  must 
be  maintained,  liave  proved  their  worth 
well  in  strengthening  our  national  li- 
braiy  systems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Libraries  are  the  banks  of  our  educational 
system.  And  the^r  yield  rich  dividends  In 
knowledge  and  In  wisdom.  They  are  a 
summing-up  of  past  achievement  and  a 
stimulant  to  futuie  progress. 

Never  have  we  t  ad  greater  reason  than  this 
year  to  celebrate  »Iatlonal  Library  Week.  For 
never  have  our  lib  raries  played  a  more  promi- 
nent role  In  our  campaign  against  Ignorance 
and  for  fullness  cf  educational  opportunity. 

Change  Is  sweeping  our  academic  Institu- 
tions. Our  Ubrarlds  are  sensitive  to  the  cur- 
rents. resp)onslve  tD  the  tide. 

Modern  technology  Is  revolutionizing  our 
system  of  public  Information.  Our  libraries, 
with  new  progra;ns  and  new  media  tech- 
niques, have  bec<ime  exciting  and  effective 
centers  of  Innovat  on. 

The  need  to  bjlng  the  benefits  of  better 
education  to  thoss  who  have  been  bypa£sed 
by  existing  prograpis  is  more  imperative  than 
ever.  By  extending  their  services  through- 
out the  commur^ltles  of  America,  our  li- 
braries immeasurably  advance  our  goal,  and 
perform  the  higheit  public  good. 

For  these  and  kll  their  selfless  efforts  to 
serve,  I  congratu^te  Americas  librarians — 
a  dedicated   profepslon  of  men  and  women 


who  enrich  their 


munltles,  and  their  country 


rellow  citizens,  their  com- 
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THE  BATTLE  AGAINST  OROAl^ZED 
CRIME 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  President  sent  a  message  on 
organized  crime  to  the  Congress.  He 
outlined  the  considerably  expanded  pro- 
grsun  he  intends  to  launch  to  begin  deal- 
ing in  a  realistic  sense  with  the  challenge 
of  organized  crime  to  our  society.  As  we 
consider  this  program,  I  think  it  most 
important  that  we  see  it  in  proper  per- 
spective, and  that  we  be  prepared  to  add 
creatively  to  the  proposals  before  us.  For 
these  reasons,  I  will  today  discuss  the 
immensity  of  the  challenge  we  face  and 
some  proposals  I  have  placed  before  the 
Senate  to  assist  in  coping  with  that  chal- 
lenge. My  remarks  are  largely  based  upon 
testimony  I  gave  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  S.  974,  S.  975, 
and  S.  976,  three  organized  crime  con- 
trol measures  I  have  introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress. 

Concern  with  organized  crime  is  not 
new,  but  because  it  is  a  problem  which 
will  require  such  a  massive  effort  to  over- 
come, and  because  there  are  no  easy  or 
readily  apparent  solutions,  public  inter- 
est waxes  and  wanes.  Sensational  head- 
lines breed  heat  and  emotion ;  public  in- 
vestigations raise  demands  for  action. 
But  the  Interest  so  generated  among 
members  of  the  general  public  lags  and 
dies  before  effective  measures  can  be 
implemented.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  the  battle  against  organized 
crime  has  been  the  element  of  time — it 
will  require  years  to  successfully  cope 
with  it,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  public  interest  can  be  sus- 
tained for  such  a  period  of  time. 

It  is  important  that  we  take  steps  to 
reactivate  the  Federal  effort  to  combat 
organized  crime,  which  appears  to  have 
lost  much  of  its  impetus.  In  this  area 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other,  sus- 
tained a,ttack  is  essential.  Here  we  are 
dealing  with  a  virtual  hydra  with  seem- 
ingly unlimited  powers  of  regeneration. 
We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  by  be- 
lieving that  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  a  handful  of  numbers  racketeers  or 
dope  peddlers  has  made  a  significant  in- 
road into  the  organization.  These  are 
only  the  warrior  ants — the  so-called 
soldati — who  are  more  easily  replaced 
by  the  organization  than  they  are  re- 
moved from  circulation  by  the  authori- 
ties. We  must  literally  dismember  the 
organizations,  and  this  is  a  project  not 
easily  accomplished.  It  will  take  the  ef- 
forts of  many  people,  in  public  and 
private  life,  over  the  course  of  many 
years.  In  the  meantime  we  must  do  all 
within  our  power  to  focus  attention  and 
activity  on  organized  crime,  and  to  pro- 
vide those  who  are  combating  it  with 
better,  more  effective  weapons  for  their 
effort. 

Organized  crime  is  one  of  the  largest, 
most  diversified,  and  most  profitable  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States.  A  com- 
plex organization,  designed  very  effec- 
tively to  shield  its  chiefs  from  successful 
prosecution,  it  has  annual  profits  of  un- 
told billions  of  dollars. 

Its  effects  are  felt  at  every  level  of  our 
society,  from  the  harassed  borrower,  who 
feels  its  pinch  in  the  usurious  rates  en- 


forced by  the  savage  and  voracious  loan 
shark,  to  the  housewife  who  pays  an 
extra  cent  or  two  for  bread  because  of 
syndicate  infiltration  of  a  legitimate 
business  or  its  supporting  labor  union. 

The  situation  is  the  more  imfortunate 
because  it  is  so  often  the  poor  who  are 
most  directly  and  severely  injured.  The 
greatest  single  source  of  revenue  for  or- 
ganized crime  is  its  gambling  activities, 
which  net  an  estimated  $7  to  $50  billion  a 
year.*  According  to  the  Intelligence  Bu- 
reau of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
persons  who  place  illegal  bets  provide 
untaxed  profits  to  the  underworld  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  $600,000  per  hour.'  A 
great  portion  of  this  is  gained  through 
numbers  rackets,  draining  from  the  poor- 
est inhabitants  of  our  ghettos  and  slums 
and  their  families  precious  dollars  which 
should  be  spent  for  food,  shelter  and 
clothing. 

Most  criminal  activities  of  the  ss^ndi- 
cate  are  two  party  transactions  in  which 
both  parties  are  interested  with  success- 
ful completion  of  the  act.  The  placing  of 
a  bet  or  delivery  of  a  "fix"  are  the  kinds 
of  crime  which  most  often  go  unreported. 
Organized  criminal  activity  is  often  not 
so  visible  as  so-called  "crime  in  the 
streets,"  but  its  Impact  on  the  fiber  of 
our  society  is  certainly  as  great  if  not 
greater. 

Even  when  these  isolated  incidents 
come  to  light,  our  local  police  forces  are 
not  really  equipped  to  deal  with  them. 
Our  law  enforcement  structure  is  un- 
suited  to  the  growth  of  new  kinds  of 
crimes — and  organized  crime  is,  in  the 
history  of  law  enforcement  in  this  coun- 
try, relatively  new. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  always  had  some 
form  of  organized  crime,  if  we  look  upon 
the  frontier  gangs  of  the  last  century  as 
in  some  sense  comparable  to  La  Cosa 
Nostra  of  today.  Nevertheless,  the  Crime 
Commission  concluded  that  the  "Ameri- 
can System  was  not  designed  with  orga- 
nized crime  in  mind:  and  it  has  been 
notably  unsuccessful  to  date  in  prevent- 
ing such  organizations  from  preying  on 
society."  The  problem  is  further  compli- 
cated, as  I  indicated  before,  by  corruption 
of  the  local  enforcement  and  political 
systems. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  if  we  are  to  attain  signifi- 
cant degrees  of  success,  the  battle  against 
organized  crime  must  depend  heavily  on 
Federal  participation  and  leadership. 
Crime,  and  especially  organized  crime, 
does  not  respect  our  traditional  State  and 
local  political  boundaries.  It  reaches  from 
center-city  to  suburb  to  rural  area,  and 
across  State  lines.  Our  attack  must  be 
nationwide.  It  must  be  spurred  by  the 
lead  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  contained 
provisions  for  funds  to  improve  local 
units  for  dealing  with  organized  crime. 
Yet  if  the  conclusions  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission are  accurate,  it  is  imlikely  that 
these  funds  will  be  sought  by  the  areas 
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which  need  them  most  or  that,  if  sought, 
they  will  ultimately  be  put  to  the  use  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

The  Federal  participation  I  am  speak- 
ing of  is  the  active  and  sustained  involve- 
ment of  Federal  agencies,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Justice  Department,  in  \m- 
covering  and  prosecuting  organized  crim- 
inals. Federal  involvement  in  the  fight 
against  organized  crime  of  one  form  or 
another  stretches  back  over  half  a  cen- 
tury. But  it  has  only  been  since  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Attorney  General's  Confer- 
ence on  Organized  Crime  in  1950,  and 
the  investigations  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  To  Investigate  Organized 
Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce  that  we 
have  been  committed  to  a  sustained  Fed- 
eral effort.  The  Kefauver  Committee  said 
that,  while  Federal  agencies  cannot  be 
substituted  for  State  and  local  enforce- 
ment in  dealing  vnth  organized  crime,  the 
Federal  Government  must  provide  lead- 
ership and  guidance,  establish  additional 
techniques  for  maximimi  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  agencies,  take  a  positive 
approach  in  using  its  power  to  fight  or- 
ganized crime,  and  seek  legislation  when 
its  powers  are  insufficient.' 

In  1954  the  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, a  part  of  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion, was  organized  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral activities  in  this  field.  At  the  time 
of  the  famous  Appalachian  meeting  3 
years  later,  the  Organized  Crime  Section 
had  a  staff  of  10  attorneys. 

As  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Appalachian  conference,  the  Attorney 
General  appointed  a  special  group  on 
organized  crime  in  April  of  1958,  which 
pursued  the  activities  of  individual  at- 
tendants of  the  conference  and  con- 
ducted grand  jury  investigations.  This 
group  wEis  disbanded  after  trial,  and 
many  of  its  fimctions  transferred  to  the 
Organized  Crime  Section.  The  group  also 
recommended  that  an  Attorney  Gener- 
al's Office  on  Syndicated  Crime  be  estab- 
lished to  spearhead  the  fight,  and  co- 
ordinate Federal  efforts.  Many  of  its 
recommendations  still  remain  to  be  im- 
plemented, and  some  are  among  the 
legislative  proposals  that  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  Subcommittee  and  being  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

The  next  focus  on  organized  crime 
came  through  the  activities  and  investi- 
gations of  Senator  McClellan's  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  and  Management  Field.  That  in- 
vestigation revealed  the  significant  and 
greatly  disturbing  extent  to  which  or- 
ganized criminals  had  infiltrated  legiti- 
mate business  enterprise  and  labor 
unions. 

However,  by  1960  the  Organized  Crime 
Section  still  had  only  17  attorneys  on  its 
staff.  It  was  not  imtil  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eralship of  Robert  F.  Kennedy  that  the 
Federal  effort  took  a  new  direction  and 
began  to  develop  the  staff  and  resources 
which  were  needed  then  and  which  must 
be  marshaled  now  if  we  are  to  cope  with 
the  menace  of  the  syndicates. 


By  1963  there  were  60  attorneys  in  the 
Organized  Crime  Section,  and  investiga- 
tive and  prosecutorial  activities  of  the 
section  reached  unprecedented  heights.* 
Unfortunately  the  effort  was  too  much 
reliant  upon  the  personal  drive  and  in- 
terest of  the  Attorney  General,  and,  as 
the  statistics  indicate,  there  was  a  de- 
cline in  activity  after  his  departure  from 
the  Justice  Department. 

Since  1966  and  the  presidential  direc- 
tives of  that  year,  activity  in  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Section  has  again  picked  up. 
But  it  is  tremendously  important  that  we 
do  not  risk  another  decline  in  interest 
and  activity — such  relapses  lose  years  in 
the  drive,  causing  irreparable  damage. 
We  cannot  any  longer  permit  the  extent 
of  the  Federal  activity  against  organized 
crime  to  depend  upon  the  personal  inter- 
est of  individuals  who  must  necessarily 
allocate  their  time  and  efforts  in  many 
directions — the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
Criminal  Division. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  finds 
himself  in  a  situation  where  he  is  forced 
to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  either  or- 
ganized crime  and  racketeering  or  the 
general  crime  fighting  activities  of  the 
Justice  Department,  the  latter  Including 
administrative  regulations,  appeals, 
fraud,  and  more  general  crime.  Yet,  the 
two  are  simply  too  extensive  for  any 
single  man  to  adequately  handle.  The 
Federal  commitment  to  fight  organized 
crime  must  be  institutionalized  so  that 
it  will  survive  the  passage  of  individuals 
and  changes  of  administrations. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  introduced 
S.  974,  to  elevate  the  Organized  Crime 
and  Racketeering  Section  to  the  status 
of  a  division.  The  bill  accomplishes  this 
by  creating  an  additional  position  of  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  and  designating 
him  as  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  Organized  Crime.  It  further  adds  a 
new  section  to  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  defining  his  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Eissentially  these  include 
the  supervision  of  all  investigations  and 
prosecutions  for  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivities, and  the  supervision  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  attorneys  In  the  field  of 
organized  crime.  The  proposal  also  au- 
thorizes him  to  employ  such  additional 
professional  personnel  and  specialists  as 
he  finds  necessary  to  properly  carry  out 
his  duties. 

I  note  that  both  the  creation  of  a  di- 
vision level  operation  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  manage  and  coordinate  or- 
ganized crime  activities  and  a  significant 
increase  in  staffing  for  those  efforts  are 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime.' 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the 
Organized  Crime  Section  should  be  ele- 
vated to  a  division. 

It  is  divisional  in  responsibilities,  as  I 
have  indicated  above.  It  is  supposed  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  as  many  as 
25  Federal  agencies  in  the  overall 
battle  against  organized  crime  and  to 
collect  and  analyze  all    of    the    Infor- 


'  House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
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matlon  they  uncover;  as  the  result  oi  a 
Presidential  policy  statement  in  1966  suid 
an  Executive  order  in  1968  it  is  the  focal 
point  in  the  drive  against  organized 
crime.  Yet  those  Presidential  orders  were 
necessary  because  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, perhaps  because  of  the  lack  of 
statutory  directive  or  authority,  had  not 
adequately  taken  the  lead.  S.  974  makes 
it  clear  where  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility,  should  be.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Organized  Crime  Section  can  meet 
the  responsibilities  of  leadership  and  co- 
ordination set  out  by  the  report  of  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
last  year  without  divisional  status  and  a 
clear  statutory  mandate  of  authority  and 
responsibility. 

All  responsibility  for  organized  crime 
activities  of  the  Justice  Department  it- 
self should  be  allocated  to  the  division. 
Traditionally,  the  divisions  have  been 
created  on  an  analytical  basis,  based  on 
the  statutes  that  are  administered.  The 
fight  against  organized  crime  cuts  across 
these  analytical  lines,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  on  a  functional  basis.  For  example, 
organized  crime  litigation  often  involves 
tax  and  civil  litigation  as  well  as  crim- 
inal prosecutions.  Today  these  activities 
are  handled  on  the  basis  of  the  tradi- 
tional division.  As  a  result,  no  one  takes 
an  overview  of  the  entire  scheme  of  ac- 
tivities with  a  view  to  doing  what  is  best 
in  terms  of  furthering  the  fight  against 
organized  crime. 

A  tax  case  may  appear  unlikely  of  suc- 
cess, and.  in  the  view  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Tax  Division 
not  worthy  of  pursuitive  terms  of  the 
revenue  or  tax  principles  involved.  But 
it  may  concern  a  significant,  high  rank- 
ing member  of  La  Cosa  Nostra,  and,  from 
the  aspect  of  potentially  removing  him 
from  active  service,  be  worth  the  ex- 
penditure involved  and  more.  The  de- 
cision whether  the  case  should  be  pur- 
sued should  not  occur  without  the  po- 
tential impact  on  organized  crime  hav- 
ing been  carefully  assessed. 

I  think  it  most  important  that  we  re- 
alize that  organized  crime  is  a  unique 
and  particularly  devastating  kind  of 
crime.  As  part  of  a  concerted,  on-going 
activity  it  has  a  significantly  different 
impact  on  our  society,  our  economy,  our 
political  way  of  life,  and  it  calls  for  a 
different,  more  broad  sighted  approach 
on  the  part  of  our  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  elevation 
of  the  Organized  Crime  Section  to  di- 
vision status,  parallel  with  the  Criminal 
Division,  would  lead  to  conflicts  of  jur- 
isdiction and  duplication  of  efforts. 
Where  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  might 
arise,  they  would  serve  the  useful 
function  of  pointing  up  areas  where 
crimes  should  be  investigated  and  pros- 
ecuted as  part  of  an  ongoing  concerted 
activity  rather  than  individual  incidents. 
I  would  expect  that  such  conflicts  could 
be  amicably  resolved,  just  as  I  would  ex- 
pect that  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween the  divisions  could  readily  be  es- 
tablished which  would  prevent  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

There  are  numerous  functions  of  the 
Organized  Crime  Section  which  should 
each  be  managed  by  a  section  by  itself. 
There    should    be    an    Electrctfiic    Sur- 
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velUance  Section  to  supervise  operations 
under  title  m  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  This  will  be  the  more  Important  If 
the  Justice  Department  Implements  that 
title  to  the  extant  that  we  have  been  told 
It  intends  to.  Another  section  should  be 
created  to  coordinate  with  the  State  and 
local  law  enfortement  units,  and  to  con- 
duct the  training  programs  which  the 
division  Is  dlre<}ted  to  conduct  under  my 
bill.  Still  anoiher  section  should  co- 
ordinate the  collection  and  computer- 
ization in  a  central  data  system  all  of  the 
Information  relating  to  organized  crime 
that  Is  collected;  by  the  numerous  Federal 
and  State  ageticies  which  have  some 
exposure  to  the!  field. 

Another  provision  of  S.  974  authorizes 
the  Assistant  Alttomey  General  to  super- 
vise the  acquisition,  location,  and  man- 
agement of  Federal  facilities  for  the  pro- 
tective housing  of  persons  testifying  in 
investigations  o(r  prosecutions  concern- 
ing organized  crime. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  greatly  the  im- 
portance, of  thif  seemingly  simple  pro- 
le  Commission  pointed 
present  procedures  too 
ave  been  produced  to 
tween  criminal  group 
le  illicit  activities  that 
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vision.  The  Cr: 
out  that  "unde 
few   witnesses 
prove  the  link 
members  and 
they  sponsor." 
The    victims  !of 


_-  organized  criminal 
activity  usually  bo  not  testify  either  be- 
cause the  crime]  is  consensual,  as  I  sug- 
gested above,  or  because  they  fear  for 
their  Uves. 

I  have  had  ti  face  this  problem  di- 
rectly during  niy  years  as  a  U.S.  at- 
torney in  Maryland.  Victims  did  not 
testify  then,  th^y  did  not  testify  when 
my  predecessor  held  office,  and  they  do 
not  testify  today,  for  those  reasons.  The 

urn  in  his  pusher,  be- 

in  that  criminal  for  a 
of  extortion,  already 

pay,  will  not  then  risk 


addict  will  not 
cause  he  relies 
"fix."  The  Vict 
forced  by  fear  t 
his  Ufe. 

Insiders  are  k 
of  silence,  unde 


t  quiet  by  an  ideology 
,  ritten  by  a  completely 
realistic  fear  th^t  death  comes  to  those 
who  talk — often]  not  mere  death,  but 
death  by  torture,  j 

Photographs  oif  some  of  those  grisly 
crimes  have  bee^  shown  to  loan  shark 
victims  to  secute  repayment  of  their 
debts.  Can  peopl^  such  as  these  victims 
really  be  expected  to  step  forward  to 
testify?  I 

Unimplicated  jwitnesses  have  been, 
and  are  now,  regularly  bribed,  threat- 
ened, or  murdereil.  Scores  of  cases  have 
been  lost  becaus*  key  witnesses  turned 
up  in  rivers  in  (joncrete  boots.  Victims 
have  been  crushed — James  Bond-like — 
along  with  their  Automobiles  by  hydrau- 
lic machines  in  iyndicate-owned  junk- 
yards. 

It  is  true  that  significant  cases  have 
been  made  by  laiv  enforcement  agents, 
and  they  have  baen  based  in  large  part 
on  the  testimony  of  brave  witnesses. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  had  the 
finest  investigatiop  resources  in  the  Na- 
tion. As  I  suggested  earlier,  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Sectioti  is  understaffed,  over- 
worked, and  underpaid.  But  it  is  staffed 
by  honest,  competent,  imaginative  and 
dedicated  men.  a^  have  been  the  FBI, 
IRS,  and  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
agents  aligned  to  organized  crime. 


But  look  at  the  record.  Between  1961 
and  1968,  the  number  of  federally 
secured  convictions  of  organized  crimi- 
nals rose  from  73  to  520.  That  was  a  real 
accomplishment,  but  it  scarcely  touched 
the  principal  families  of  La  Cosa  Nostra. 

La  Cosa  Nostra  has  5,000  members.  Be- 
tween 1961  and  1968  indictments  were 
obtained  against  290 ;  convictions,  against 
147.  That  is  3  percent.  Of  the  147,  the 
most  significant  portion  were  convicted 
of  tax  evasion.  La  Cosa  Nostra  members 
are  learning  that  by  declaring  on  their 
tax  returns  more  and  more  under  "mis- 
cellaneous income."  they  can  avoid  prose- 
cution. 

To  effectively  strike  against  organized 
crime,  we  must  strike  it  at  aU  levels.  But 
it  is  intentionally  structured  to  avoid 
conventional  sources  of  evidence.  For 
these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
take  steps  to  encourage  the  giving  of  evi- 
dence, to  enable  the  compulsion  of  evi- 
dence, and  to  render  it  less  difficult  to 
secure  convictions  where  we  do  obtain 
evidence. 

Providing  physical  protection  for  wit- 
nesses willing  to  testify  is  one  of  the 
steps  we  can  take. 

Providing  immunity,  so  that  we  may 
constitutionally  compel  testimony  is  an- 
other. This  is  the  purpose  of  S.  975,  which 
permits  the  Attorney  General  or  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  designated  by 
him  for  the  purpose,  to  approve  the 
granting  of  immunity  from  prosecution 
for  Federal  offenses  revealed  in  the  tes- 
timony of  a  witness. 

The  final  biU  that  I  will  discuss  today 
is  S.  976,  a  provision  which  gives  a  judge 
authority  to  commit  persons  who  have 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  which  he  finds 
to  have  been  part  of  an  ongoing  scheme 
of  organized  criminal  activity,  to  terms 
of  up  to  30  years  of  imprisonment. 

This  measure  was  recommended  by 
the  President's  Crime  Commission,  and 
a  special  committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  As  drafted  it  is  based 
on  the  efforts  of  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute, included  as  part  of  the  Model  Penal 
Code,  and  the  Advisory  Council  of  Judges 
of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  in  the  Model  Sentencing 
Act. 

These  provisions  were  carefully  drafted 
to  meet  potential  constitutional  objec- 
tions, and  I  believe  they  will  pass  a  con- 
stitutional muster.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  law  can  be  brought  to 
play  are  narrowly  defined.  It  applies  only 
to  felony  convictions,  where  the  court 
finds  that:  the  defendant  is  21  years  of 
age  or  older,  the  felony  was  committed  as 
part  of  a  continuing  criminal  activity  in 
concert  with  one  or  more  persons,  and 
that  because  of  the  dangerousness  of  the 
defendant  such  period  of  confined  cor- 
rectional treatment  or  custody  is  re- 
quired for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

The  defendant  is  given  the  protection 
of  a  full  hearing  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  provisions  should  be  In- 
voked, where  he  will  be  represented  by 
counsel,  and  has  a  right  to  introduce 
evidence  to  resist  application  of  the  sec- 
tion to  him. 

The  recent  Presidential  message  on 
crime  to  which  I  adverted  at  the  outset 
of  these  remarks  was  most  encouraging 


because  it  reflects  the  emphasis  the  Pres- 
ident is  placing  on  the  fight  against  crime 
and  especially  against  organized  crime. 
In  considering  this  program,  however 
there  are  two  factors  which  I  think  it 
important  that  we  keep  in  mind. 

The  first  factor  is  urgency.  For  exam- 
ple, the  President  called  for  a  reappraisal 
of  the  internal  organization  of  the  orga- 
nized crime  fighting  activities  of  the 
executive  branch.  I  hope  that  any  reor- 
ganization will  include  the  creation  of  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  organized 
crime  such  as  I  have  proposed.  While 
I  am  gratified  that  the  need  for  reap- 
praisal has  been  recognized,  I  urge  that 
we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time  for 
decision.  We  should  not  wait  unduly,  cer- 
tainly not  the  length  of  time  that  would 
be  required  for  any  extensive  Justice  De- 
partment or  executive  branch  reorga- 
nization. An  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  organized  crime  is  needed  today,  if 
we  are  to  mount  and  coordinate  a  suc- 
cessful attack  on  organized  crime.  When 
any  further  proposals  for  reorganization 
are  made,  this  position  could  be  incor- 
porated into  any  new  scheme. 

The  second  factor  is  the  need  for  a 
program  that  will  have  long  term  effec- 
tiveness. The  President's  substantive  pro- 
gram focuses  primarily  on  gambling.  It 
is  important  to  go  after  the  gambling 
enterprises.  They  are  a  major  source  of 
income  for  La  Cosa  Nostra,  and  they  are 
particularly  destructive  because  they 
prey  upon  the  impoverished  elements  in 
our  society. 

But  I  hope  that  it  will  not  become  a 
program  which  is  designed  with  a  pri- 
mary objective  of  accimiulating  impres- 
sive statistics  to  show  each  year  to  con- 
gressional committees.  It  is  far  easier  to 
pick  up  a  local  numbers  peddler  and  to 
mount  successful  prosecution  against 
him,  than  to  prosecute  the  major  Mafia 
figures.  But  we  must  not  permit  ourselves 
to  be  deluded  into  believing  that  the  suc- 
cess of  our  efforts  will  be  measured  solely 
in  the  number  of  convictions  obtained 
which  can  be  listed  imder  "organized 
crime"  on  the  fact  sheets.  In  the  long  run, 
we  must  make  a  coordinated,  more  cen- 
tral attack  on  the  principal  families  of 
La  Cosa  Nostra. 

We  must  combat  loan  sharking  and  ex- 
tortion. We  must  counter  the  infiltration 
of  legitimate  businesses.  We  must  combat 
corruption  of  our  local  law  enforcement 
and  political  officials,  thereby  freeing  our 
local  agencies  to  combat  more  evident 
problems  like  gambling.  We  must  con- 
centrate efforts  on  the  leaders  of  the  or- 
ganization. These  efforts  will  concededly 
not  show  the  same  quick  apparent  suc- 
cesses. But  so  long  as  the  generals  are 
permitted  to  continue  their  careers  un- 
hampered, they  will  be  able  to  enlist 
their  soldiers  faster  than  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  can  round  them  up. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  CASE  ON  AID 
TO  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  who  in- 
troduced the  legislation  which  initiated 
our  Federal  program  of  aid  to  2-year  col- 
leges, returned  recently  to  the  institution 
which  sparked  his  interest  and  prompted 
introduction  of  the  legislation. 
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I  believe  Senator  Case's  remarks  on 
that  occasion  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Introductory  Remarks  by  Senator  Clifford 

P.  Case  at  a  Seminar  With  High  School 

AND   Atlantic   Community    College   Stu- 
dents  AT   Atlantic   Community   College, 

Mays  Landing,  N.J.,  Monday,  April  21.  1969 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today,  not 
only  because  I  expect  to  pick  up  a  very 
quick  liberal  education  from  you,  but  also 
because  Atlantic  Community  College  has  a 
special  meaning  for  me. 

Education  has  always  been  my  special 
"thing,"  you  might  say.  But  community  col- 
leges such  as  this  one  represent  to  me  a  new 
beginning — a  beginning  of  widespread 
recognition  of  the  need  for  higher  educa- 
tion facilities  close  to  home. 

It  was  the  problems  encountered  In  crea- 
tion of  this  Institution  which  first  brought 
Into  sharp  focus  for  me  the  need  for  a  fed- 
eral program  of  assistance  to  community  col- 
leges. As  a  result  of  that  demonstrated  need. 
I  Introduced  legislation  In  Augxist  of  1957  to 
provide  for  federal  support  of  two-year  col- 
leges. This  legislation  was  Incorporated  Into 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  In  1966. 

Since  that  provision  became  law,  enroll- 
ment in  community  colleges  In  this  country 
has  grown  to  more  than  1  million.  That  la 
almost  double  what  It  was  In  1965,  when 
federal  aid  for  community  colleges  first  be- 
came available. 

So,  In  a  sense,  Atlantic  Community  Col- 
lege Is  responsible  for  helping  to  make  an 
education  possible  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  this  country. 

The  Nixon  Administration  just  last  week 
demonstrated  that  It  recognizes  the  high 
place  that  community  colleges  deserve  among 
our  educational  institutions. 

In  a  year  in  which  our  economic  situation 
has  led  the  budget  cutters  to  spare  almost 
no  federal  program.  President  Nixon's  budget 
provides  for  Interest  subsidies  which  will 
make  an  additional  $40  million  in  loans  avail- 
able for  construction  of  new  community 
colleges. 

Added  to  what  was  proposed  previously, 
that  would  make  $70  million  available  for 
loans  to  finance  construction  of  these  Insti- 
tutions In  the  next  year.  The  Nixon  budget 
also  proposes  $43  million  In  direct  grants  for 
construction  of  community  colleges,  the  same 
amount  proposed  In  the  budget  of  the  John- 
son Administration  just  before  It  left  office 
In  January. 

So  far.  so  good. 

But  It  Isn't  enough. 

The  amount  provided  for  grants  Is  only 
about  half  of  the  amount  provided  In  last 
year's  budget  and  even  that  was  insufficient 
to  finance  even  a  quarter  of  the  eligible  ap- 
plications which  were  submitted. 

In  New  Jersey  last  year,  only  one  of  four 
applications  for  federal  aid  was  approved. 
And  many  institutions  did  not  even  file  ap- 
plications because  they  felt  it  was  hopeless. 
New  Jersey  State  Education  officials  estimate 
that  10  times  as  much  federal  aid  as  was 
available  could  have  been  used  In  our  state 
alone. 

New  community  college  programs  among 
other  education  bills  have  been  Introduced 
In  the  Congress  this  year.  Many  of  the  pro- 
posed measures  are  needed  and  I  am  support- 
ing them.  But  it  Is  obvious  to  me  that  our 
greatest  need  Is  to  provide  adequate  funds 
for  the  programs  we  already  have. 

And  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  I  intend  to  work  for  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  vital  educational  pro- 
grams we  already  have  on  the  books. 

I  know  of  no  better  Investment  for  the 
nation. 


NEW  THEATER  OF  THE  ABSURD 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  perceptive 
editorial  published  in  the  April  28.  1969. 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  exchange  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  ,  served  to  point  out  the  absurdity 
of  the  oil  industry's  position  on  manda- 
tory oil  import  quotas  and  the  logic  of 
the  New  York  Times'  observation: 

If  vast  domestic  reserves  of  crude  oil  are 
essential  to  the  national  security,  why  not 
take  effective  action  to  conserve  them  by 
removing  the  quotas  on  Imports? 

This  removal  would  have  great  bene- 
ficial effects  on  our  domestic  economy.  It 
would  enable  the  domestic  petrochemical 
companies  to  compete  effectively  in  the 
world  market  and  would  lead  to  more 
jobs  for  American  workers.  For  example, 
the  proposed  refinery  at  Machiaspwrt 
would  form  the  nucleus  for  untold  indus- 
trial development  in  New  England.  The 
cheap  raw  material  it  would  supply  and 
the  low  cost  energy  would  cause  industry 
in  New  England  to  burgeon. 

I  recommend  this  editorial  whole- 
heartedly to  Senators  as  we  consider  the 
complex  issue  of  oil  imports.  The  oil 
companies  will  try  to  throw  up  a  smoke- 
screen of  complexities,  but  all  those 
arguments  lie  exposed  in  this  exchange 
of  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Theater  of  thb  Absurd 

Senator  Russell  B.  Long  of  Louisiana  faith- 
fully serves  his  petroleum  constituency;  so 
faithfully.  In  fact,  that  he  recently  brought 
the  theater  of  the  absurd  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  In  a  bizarre  defense  of  the  mandatory 
oil  import  quotas. 

According  to  the  argument  tirelessly  re- 
peated by  the  oil  Interests,  the  mandatory 
Import  quotsis  were  imposed  In  order  to  pro- 
mote the  "national  defense,"  not  to  keep 
domestic  prices  above  world  levels  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  consumers.  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmire  of  Wisconsin  punctured  that 
oleaginous  myth  by  pointing  out  that  ample 
supplies  are  available  from  Canada  In  the 
event  of  an  emergency.  There  ensued  the 
following  colloquy : 

Mr.  Long:  "...  How  does  the  Senator  know 
whether  a  war  would  not  break  out  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada?  .  .  .  That 
could  happen.  Has  the  Senator  ever  heard 
of  the  War  of  1812?" 

Mr.  Proxmire:  "Is  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana really  serious  about  that?" 

Mr.  Long:  "It  is  not  inconceivable." 

Mr.  Proxmire:  "Canada  and  the  United 
States  would  engage  in  a  prolonged  war  that 
could  hold  up  our  ability  to  produce  oil  In 
this  country?" 

Mr.  Long:  "It  is  entirely  conceivable  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana." 

FYom  that  Mr.  Long  went  on  to  posit  the 
possibility  of  a  prolonged,  non-nuclear  war 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States  In 
which  domestic  oil  would  again  play  a  pivotal 
role.  All  this  brave  voyaging  In  the  nightmare 
world  of  foreign  policy  helped  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  hard  fact  that  oil  Import 
quotas  are  costing  the  American  consumers 
$5  to  $7  billion  a  year  in  artificially  high 
prices  on  petroleum  products. 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  of  Michigan,  chair- 


man of  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
provided  brilliant  documentation  of  the  case 
against  the  Import  quotas  in  a  recent  series 
of  hearings.  Independent  experts  were 
virtually  unanimous  in  characterizing  the 
Impwrt  quotas  as  an  unnecessary  burden 
upon  consumers  and  a  deterrent  to  efficiency 
and  long-run  profitability  in  the  oil  Industry. 
Domestic  Interests  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  at  future  hearings.  Perhaps 
they  can  then  answer  a  question  to  which 
Senator  Long,  in  his  thesplan  role,  did  not 
address  himself.  If  vast  domestic  reserves  of 
crude  oil  are  essential  to  the  national  se- 
curity, why  not  take  effective  action  to  con- 
serve them  by  removing  the  quotas  on  Im- 
ports? 


OIL  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  placed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  which  made  reference  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  That  editorial  is  a 
good  example  of  how  an  editorial  writer 
can  make  someone  look  bad  by  lifting  his 
remarks  out  of  context. 

When  I  made  my  remarks  referred  to 
in  the  editorial,  I  was  making  the  point 
that  in  the  event  this  coimtry  becomes 
engaged  in  a  war  we  have  no  assurance 
that  we  could  obtain  oil  out  of  Canada. 
The  editorial  did  not  quote  the  remain- 
der of  my  remarks  in  which  I  said  that 
although  one  would  certainly  not  expect 
that  Canada  would  be  against  us,  one 
might  have  said  the  same  thing  about 
Cuba  20  years  ago.  I  also  pointed  out  that 
there  could  be  a  number  of  reasons  why 
a  coimtry  might  not  agree  with  as  in  the 
event  we  got  into  a  war  and  thus  might 
not  send  us  essential  comodities  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  that  war. 

Furthermore,  I  can  conceive  of  a  situ- 
ation where  if  war  broke  out  between  the 
United  States  and  an  unfriendly  power, 
those  in  Canada  might  find  themselves 
faced  with  some  of  the  same  problems  as 
faces  the  United  States  today.  Groups  of 
young  militants  such  as  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  could  easily  engage 
in  highly  disruptive  conduct  such  as  boy- 
cotts, or  the  shutting  down  of  plants  or 
universities.  A  normally  friendly  nation 
producing  oil  might  find  that  for  their 
own  self  interest  they  do  not  openly  side 
with  the  United  States  or  even  conduct 
normal  trade  with  us. 

Thus  there  is  no  complete  assurance 
that  an  unfriendly  element  in  Canada 
would  not  make  it  difficult  or  even  im- 
possible for  that  nation  to  export  oil  to 
us.  In  addition,  a  foreign  power  could 
sink  all  of  the  tankers  headed  in  our  di- 
rection or  they  might  seek  to  destroy  the 
pipelines  and  refineries  of  the  other 
country. 

If  this  country  is  going  to  rely  on  Can- 
ada for  fuel  to  fight  a  war.  we  should 
have  a  treaty  which  covers  this  subject. 
Today  we  have  no  such  treaty.  If  we  were 
to  rely  on  that  country  for  oil  we  cer- 
tainly should  have  a  commitment  in 
which  they  promise  to  deliver  oil  when 
needed  in  times  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial  concludes 
by  saying  that  if  oil  is  so  essential  to 
the  national  security,  why  do  we  not 
leave  it  in  the  ground  here  and  rely  on 
foreign  imports  entirely  during  peace- 
time? I  think  I  explained  in  the  same 
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debate  about  Which  the  writer  has  writ- 
ten why  that  would  not  work. 

I  believe  I  explained  that  if  you  want 
to  produce  oil  and  have  no  wells,  the  first 
thing  you  need  Is  steel  to  drill  the  wells, 
you  need  machinery  to  drill  the  wells, 
and  you  need  people  to  drill  the  wells. 
Any  force  thati  is  attacking  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  be  attacking  the  steelmills 
at  the  same  ti|ne,  so  that  you  very  likely 
could  not  get  $tee\  to  put  the  wells  in  the 
ground.  j 

Mr.  Presldertt,  this  Is  the  type  editorial 
in  which  one  lifts  something  out  of  con- 
text to  make  someone  look  absurd,  which 
I  must  say  is  (juite  unlike  the  New  York 
Times.  Usually  New  York  Times  edito- 
rials are  well  token. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
JBUSINESS 

The  PRESIOING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morniqg  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  i^  concluded. 


LEOISLATIVl|    AND    JUDICIAL    SAL- 
ARY JADJUSTMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  oi  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unfinimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  |20.  H.R.  7206 

The  PRESldlNG  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows :  I 

H.R.  720fl,  a  bjll  to  adjust  the  salarlea  of 
the  Vice  PresldeAt  of  the  United  States  and 
certain  officers  o^  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIEtlNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  present  consideration 
of  the  bUl? 

There  being  ^lo  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment,  oil  page  2,  after  line  15, 
strike  out: 

Skc.  3.  The  amfcndments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  March  1,  1969. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert : 

S«c.  3.  Subpara^aph  (C)  of  section  225(f) 
of  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (Public  Law  90-206;  81  Stat.  643) 
relating  to  the  fiinctlons  of  the  Commission 
on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries. Is  amende*^  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Justices,  judges,  and  other  personnel 
in  the  Judicial  brtnch  referred  to  in  secUon 
402(d)  and  403  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Salary 
Act  of  1964  (78  St^.  434;  Public  Law  88^26) 
and  the  Judges  referred  to  in  the  amendments 
made  by  paragrapfis  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 306(1)  of  tht  Federal  Executive  Salary 
it.  431;  Public  Law  88-426) ; 


Act  of  1964  (78  S 
and". 

SBC.  4.   (a)    Sec 
trlct  of  Columbia 
Ing  out  "$29,000' 
Ing  in  lieu  ther 
respectively 

(b)   Section  11 


Sk:.  5.  (a)  SecOonB  1,  2.  and  4  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  March  l,  1969. 

(b)  Section  3  shall  become  effective  upon 
enactment. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
104  of  Utle  3.  United  States  Code,  relaUng  to 
the  per  annum  rate  of  salary  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 
"i  104.  Salary  of  the  Vice  President 

"The  per  annum  rate  of  salary  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
962,500,  to  be  paid  monthly.". 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
601(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  31),  relating  to 
the  compensation  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$43,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$62,500". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  601(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  31),  relating  to 
the  compensation  of  the  Majority  Leader 
and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "$36,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$65,000"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate."  immediately  following 
"compensation  of";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  a  comma  Immediately 
following  "Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate". 

Sk;.  3.  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  226(f) 
of  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (PubUc  Law  90-206;  81  Stat. 
643)  relating  to  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Executive.  Legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial Salaries,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(C)  Justices,  Judges,  and  other  personnel 
In  the  Judicial  branch  referred  to  In  section 
402(d)  and  403  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Salary 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  434;  Public  Law  8a- 
426)  and  the  Judges  referred  to  In  the 
amendments  made  by  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  of  section  306(1)  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat  431- 
Public  Law  88-426) ;  and 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  ll-702(d)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$29,000"  and  "$28,600"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$38,600"  and  "$38,000", 
respectively. 

(b)  Section  1 1-002 (d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$28,000"  and  "$27,500"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$37,500"  and  "$37,000",  respectively. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  2  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-2402).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$27,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$37,000". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Sections  1.  2.  and  4  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  March  1,  1969. 

(b)  Section  3  shall  become  effective  upon 
enactment. 


April  29,  1969 


prevent  the  constant  Increase  in  prices 
which  affects  all  of  our  citizens.  It  Is  nee- 
essary  that  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  exercise  restraint  in  Fed- 
eral spending.  I  find  it  incomprehensible 
that  we  go  to  the  people  and  ask  them  to 
economize  and  yet  we  pass  huge  salary 
increases  for  ourselves  and  other  officials 
in  Government. 

Mr.  President,   the  mail  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  constituents  and  from  all 
over  the  country  reflects   the   outrage 
which  the  citizens  justifiably  feel  at  what 
they  consider  the  irresponsible  actions 
of  the  Congress  on  this  matter.  I.  of 
course,  realize  that  the  Individuals  cov- 
ered by  this  bill  have  exceptional  expens- 
es and  often  are  required  to  make  finan- 
cial sacrifice.  Nevertheless,  there  seems 
to  be  no  lack  of  applicants  who  are  high- 
ly qualified  for  these  positions,  and  I 
think  we  have  an  obligation  to  the  peo- 
ple at  this  particular  time  to  apply  the 
same  standards  to  high  officials  In  our 
government  as  we  must  necessarily  apply 
to  various  programs.  I  believe  this  whofe 
series  of  tremendous  salary  increases  is 
most  unwise  and  I  will  continue  to  create 
difficulties  as  the  Congress  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  serious  problems  of  excess 
Government  spending. 


Ajyril  29,  1969 
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WAIVER  OP  RULE  VIII 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  rule  VHI  be 
waived  so  that  I  may  speak  at  this  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Ion  ll-102(d)   of  the  Dls- 
;ode  is  amended  by  strlk- 
|and  "$28,500"  and  Insert- 
$38,500"  and  "$38,000", 


B02(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  isj  amended  by  striking  out 
"$28,000"  and  "$27,500"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$37,500"  knd  "$37,000",  respectively. 
(c)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  2  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Revenue  Act  6t  1937,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-2402),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$27,500"  and]  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
$37,000". 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  support  H.R.  7206.  and  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  my  reasons 
for  opposing  this  legislation. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  voted 
against  the  bill  which  established  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative 
and  Judicial  Salaries.  During  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  I  opposed  the  tremen- 
dous Increase  in  salaries  for  certain 
members  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
judiciary,  and  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  As  I  have  stated  before,  our  econ- 
omy is  still  in  an  inflationary  spiral.  In 
order  to  combat  this  inflation  and  to 


THE  SAFEGUARD  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  current  national  debate  about 
the  Safeguard  ABM  system,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  not  to  look  at  the  interna- 
tional situation  from  the  Soviet  point  of 
view.  We  frequently  hear  expressed  sen- 
timents of  hope  and  confidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are 
slowly  but  surely  heading  toward  peace 
and  that  only  the  remaining  differences 
between  us  need  to  be  negotiated  away 
before  confrontation  completely  disap- 
pears. 

I  doubt  that  there  Is  anyone  in  the 
United  States  who  does  not  sincerely 
hope  this  to  be  the  case.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  United  States,  our  inten- 
tions are  honorable. 

However,  this  hope  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  reality  in  the  way  in  which 
reality  is  looked  upon  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  a 
dispatch  from  Moscow  by  Anatole  Shub 
reports  on  a  very  grave  pronouncement 
coming  from  the  very  highest  levels  of 
the  Soviet  Party  structure.  Shub  points 
out  that  an  article  in  the  magazine 
Kommunist.  the  official  monthly  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee, sets  forth  the  new  Soviet  line 
as  regards  nuclear  war.  This  new  Soviet 
line  turns  out  to  be  a  resurgence  of  the 
standard  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  of 
inevitable  war  against  the  capitalist  na- 
tions. The  article  is  by  Gen.  Alexi  Yepi- 
shev.  who  is  head  of  the  Main  Political 
Administration — MPA — of  the  Soviet 
Defense  Ministry.  He  is  in  effect  the 


Chief  Commissar  for  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces,  guaranteeing  that  the  military 
stay  obedient  to  the  official  party  line. 
In  this  role,  Yepishev's  statements  come 
right  from  the  highest  decisionmaking 
centers  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yepishev  says  that  Western  attempts 
to  brand  nuclear  war  as  such  unaccept- 
able were  aimed  merely  "to  confuse  the 
popular  masses  concerning  the  class- 
political  character,  the  true  puri>oses  of 
a  possible  war." 

Yepishev  says  that  a  series  of  fright- 
ful clashes  between  communism  and  the 
West  is  inevitable,  even  though  we  are  in 
the  nuclear  £ige.  He  says  that  such  a  war 
on  the  part  of  the  imperialist  states 
would  be  a  continuation  of  the  aggres- 
sive policies  of  imperialism.  But  from  the 
side  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  be  "a 
continuation  of  the  revolutionary  policies 
of  freedom  and  independence  of  the  So- 
cialist state,  a  guarantee  of  the  construc- 
tion of  socialism  and  communism,  a  legal 
and  justified  counteraction  to  aggres- 
sion." 

Mr.  President,  these  statements  by 
Yepishev  and  the  decisionmakers  in  the 
Kremlin  show  clearly  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  lost  its  desire  to  dominate 
the  world.  We  cannot  build  our  policies 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  basis  of 
trust  and  cooperation  as  long  as  the  So- 
viets maintain  this  desire.  Rather,  we 
must  prepare  on  the  basis  of  realism  to 
counter  any  threat  that  they  may  put 
up.  We  have  seen  in  recent  weeks  that 
the  Soviets  are  backing  up  their  words 
with  significant  escalations  of  their  of- 
fensive missile  systems.  It  is  only  com- 
monsense  that  we  should  at  least  take 
measures  against  these  systems.  The 
President's  ABM  Safeguard  system  is 
purely  defensive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "Russian  Says  West 
Plots  War,  Warns  It  Would  Be  Loser," 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  27, 
1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Russian  Says  West  Plots  War.  Warns 
It  Would  Be  Loser 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 

Moscow.  April  26. — The  chief  political 
commissar  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
charged  today  that  Western  "imperialists  are 
hypocritically  preparing  for  a  new  world 
war."  but  that  World  War  in  would  "guar- 
antee the  construction  of  socialism  and 
communism." 

Gen.  Alexel  Yepishev,  bead  of  the  chief 
political  administration  of  the  Soviet  De- 
fense Ministry,  made  these  chilling  declara- 
tions in  an  article  in  Kommunist.  official 
monthly  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  Cen- 
tral Committee.  His  remarks  seem  likely  to 
arouse  further  anxiety  in  Western  circles  al- 
ready concerned  that  SS-0  and  other  new  So- 
viet nuclear  rockets  may  be  designed  for  a 
pre-emptive  "first  strike." 

Yepishev  declared  that  "certain  ideologists 
of  Imperialism,  political  and  military  figures 
of  the  capitalist  states,  are  trying  to  prove 
that  the  Leninist  formula,  characterizing 
war  as  the  continuation  of  politics  by  forci- 
ble means.  Is  'outdated.'  that  It  is  somehow 
incompatible  with  nuclear  war;  that  such  a 
war  would  not  have  a  class-political  content, 
would  not  represent  the  continuation  of  the 
politics  of  states  and  various  classes." 


The  Soviet  lesuler  declared  that  such  West- 
em  attempts  to  brand  nuclear  war,  as  such, 
unacceptable,  were  aimed  merely  "to  con- 
fuse the  papular  masses  concerning  the 
class-political  character,  the  true  purposes  of 
a  possible  war." 

According  to  Yepishev,  "classical  Leninist 
teaching,"  which  holds  that  "a  series  of 
frightful  clashes"  between  communism  and 
the  West  is  "inevitable,"  still  applies  In  the 
nuclear  age. 

"A  third  world  war,"  Yepishev  said,  "if 
imperialism  is  permitted  to  start  one,  would 
be  the  decisive  class  conflict  between  two  an- 
tagonistic social  systems. 

From  the  side  of  the  imperialist  states,  this 
war  would  be  a  continuation  of  the  criminal, 
reactionary,  aggressive  policies  of  Im- 
perialism. Prom  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  countries  of  the  socialist  community, 
it  would  be  the  continuation  of  the  revolu- 
tionary policies  of  freedom  and  Independence 
of  the  socialist  state,  a  guarantee  of  the  con- 
struction of  socialism  and  communism,  a 
legal  and  Justified  counteraction  to  aggres- 
sion. 

Yepishev's  article,  devoted  to  Ideological 
preparation  of  Soviet  armed  forces,  appeared 
to  bring  Soviet  official  thinkiug  back  to  the 
Stalin  line  of  1948-1952,  which  also  charged 
that  the  West  was  preparing  a  third  world 
war.  In  September  1953,  Georgl  Malenkov, 
then  Premier,  made  the  first  attempted  break 
away  from  that  view  In  declaring  that  nu- 
clear war  would  "doom  civilization." 

However,  it  was  not  until  the  Soviet  20th 
Party  Congress  In  February,  1956,  that  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  and  other  ICremlln  leaders  be- 
gan seriously  preaching  "coexistence"  and 
acknowledging  that  nuclear  war  was  a  horror 
far  exceeding  in  importance  the  East-West 
political  conflict. 

Only  during  Krushchev's  conflict  with 
the  Chinese,  starting  In  1958,  did  the  Kremlin 
become  explicit  In  recognizing  that  even  a 
bad  peace  was  preferable  to  a  "Just"  nuclear 
war. 

stress    on    MILrrARY 

The  post-Khrushchev  administration  has 
steadily,  although  undramatlcally,  retreated 
from  the  "coexistence"  line,  ceased  stress- 
ing the  dangers  of  nuclear  holocaust  and 
accelerated  offensive  and  defensive  rocket  de- 
velopment. Emphasis  on  negotiations  be- 
tween the  great  powers  has  given  way  to 
stress  on  strengthening  Soviet  military 
potential  In  the  "struggle  for  peace." 

In  official  slogans,  the  "peace-loving  for- 
eign policy"  of  the  Soviet  government  gave 
way  In  1967  to  the  "Leninist  foreign  policy." 
Whatever  has  remained  of  the  coexistence 
line  has  been  largely  for  export.  Thus. 
Premier  Kosygln's  meeting  with  President 
Johnson  at  Glassboro.  N.J^.  in  August,  1967. 
was  covered  in  one-paragraph  dispatches  on 
inside  pages  of  the  Soviet  press. 

Earlier  this  month,  when  Soviet  President 
Podgomy  and  new  U.S.  Ambassador  Jacob  D. 
Beam  exchanged  speeches  calling  for  co- 
existence and  cooperation,  not  a  word  of 
either  speech  was  reported  here. 

OTHER    CLAIMS 

General  Yepishev  was  not  the  first  In  the 
Brezhnev  era  to  charge  anew  that  the  West 
was  "preparing  for  a  third  world  war,"  but 
such  claims  have  been  rare  and  usually  were 
found  In  the  army  paper  Krasnaya  Zvezda 
or  other  military  organs. 

Yepishev's  espousal  of  the  World  War  m 
thesis  In  the  pages  of  Kommunist.  which  was 
approved  for  publication  AprU  21.  would  ap- 
pear to  Indicate  sanction  of  the  thesis  by  the 
highest  Communist  Party  authorities. 

Another  article  in  the  same  Issue  denies 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  preaching  a 
doctrine  of  "limited  sovereignty"  with  regard 
to  Its  Communist  neighbors,  but  then  goes 
on  to  defend  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia as  a  means  of  enhancing  Czech- 
oslovak sovereignty. 


SUMMIT  OVERSHADOWED 

Yepishev's  declaration  overshadowed  the 
conclusion  of  a  four-day  summit  meeting  of 
the  8-natlon  Council  for  Mutual  Economic 
Aid  (Comecon) .  The  session  adopted  a  decla- 
ration pledging  expansion  of  economic  co- 
operation among  the  member  states — Russia, 
Poland,  East  Germany.  Czechoslovkla.  Hun- 
gary. Rumania.  Bulgaria  and  Mongolia. 

However,  little  progress  was  believed  to 
have  been  made  toward  the  tight  integration 
advocated  by  Kosygin  and  East  German 
Party  Chief  Walter  Ulbrlcht. 

The  last  day  and  a  half  of  the  Comecon 
sessions  were  believed  to  have  been  devoted 
to  Informal  discussions  of  other  problems  af- 
flicting the  Communist  bloc — notably  China 
and  central  Europe.  There  was  no  confirma- 
tion here  of  repwrts  elsewhere  that  the  Soviet 
authorities  had  agreed  to  reduce  the  occupa- 
tion garrison  In  Czechoslovakia. 


THE   SUPREME   COURT'S    DECISION 
IN  SHAPIRO  AGAINST  THOMPSON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  spoken  on  the  Senate  floor  many 
times  in  opposition  to  edicts  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  so  I  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  I  said  I  was  shocked  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court  in  Shapiro  against 
Thompson  on  April  21.  Irrational  deci- 
sions reflecting  the  whim  of  a  majority 
of  Justices  rather  than  sound  constitu- 
tional principles  have  become  such  a 
regular  occurrence  that  I  am  no  longer 
shocked  by  anything  the  Supreme  Court 
does.  It  would  be  accurate,  however,  to 
say  that  I  am  greatly  concerned  that  the 
Court  is  continuing  this  trend  of  setting 
itself  up  as  a  20th-century  version  of 
Plato's  philosopher  kings  who  possess  a 
monopoly  on  wisdom. 

In  Shapiro  against  Thompson  the 
Court  held  in  a  6-to-3  decision  that  nei- 
ther the  States  nor  the  Congress  is  em- 
powered to  establish  residency  require- 
ments as  a  prerequisite  for  receiving 
welfare  payments.  I  should  like  to  quote 
to  you  from  the  dissent  of  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan : 

Today's  decision,  it  seems  to  me,  refiects 
to  an  unusual  degree  the  current  notion 
that  this  Court  possesses  a  peculiar  wisdom 
all  its  own  whose  capacity  to  lead  this  Na- 
tion out  of  Its  present  troubles  is  contained 
only  by  the  limits  of  Judicial  Ingenuity  in 
contriving  new  constitutional  principles  to 
meet  each  problem  eis  it  arises.  For  anyone 
who,  like  myself,  believes  that  it  is  an 
essential  function  of  this  Court  to  maintain 
the  constitutional  divisions  between  state 
and  federal  authority  and  among  the  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  today's 
decision  is  a  step  In  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  to  me 
and  it  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  for 
all  of  us  in  this  body  that  the  Supreme 
Court  no  longer  feels  itself  restrained 
by  the  Constitution  itself  or  by  previous 
interpretations  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
sad  but,  in  my  judgment,  true  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  composed  primarily  of 
men  with  preconceived  notions  of  what 
is  good  for  our  Nation  and  what  is  bad 
for  our  Nation  and  who  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  give  these  prejudices  the 
eflfect  of  law.  In  the  instant  case  the 
Court  determined  that  the  judgment  of 
Congress  and  of  46  State  legislatures,  to 
the  effect  that  8  residency  requirement 
was  desirable  in  the  administration  of 
welfare    programs,    has    been    shunted 
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aside  on  th^  flimsiest  of  excuses.  The 
majority  decision  rested  on  the  very  spe- 
cious groundl  that  the  right  to  travel  su- 
percedes any  Interest  the  States  or  Con- 
gress might  have  Ln  creating  a  workable 
system  of  public  welfare.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  immediate  effect  of 
this  decision ,  will  be  an  additional  $175 
million  expense  to  the  already  overbur- 
dened taxpajters.  Additional  administra- 
tive costs  wili  undoubtedly  be  extremely 
high.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  refused  on 
nimierous  oc<aslons  to  make  the  change 
the  Court  mude  Monday,  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  States  themselves  feel 
such  a  requirement  is  important  if  the 
welfare  system  is  to  remain  manageable. 
The  reasoninit  of  the  Court  that  such  a 
requirement  i ;  an  unconstitutional  inter- 
ference with  the  right  to  travel  makes 
little  sense  w  len  we  consider  that  such 
requirements  prevent  no  one  from  going 
anywhere  and  that  the  receipt  of  wel- 
fare is  not  a  fundamental  constitutional 
right.  Furtherjnore,  the  Court  must  real- 
ize thSft  many]  restrictions  Involving  reg- 
"ulatlofis,  t&xeB.  and  other  requirements 
now  affect  interstate  travel. 

Mr.  Presld^t,  aside  from  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  this  deci.-lon,  I  am  most 
concerned  ab<ut  the  effect  it  will  have 
as  a  preceden ;  in  future  cases.  I  should 
like  to  quote  jfrom  the  dissent  of  Chief 
Justice  Warraln,  a  man  whom  I  rarely 
quote,  much  Idss  praise: 

The  Court's  c  eclslon  reveals  only  the  top 
of  the  Iceberg.  I  uj-klng  beneath  are  the  mul- 
titude of  sltuatUns  In  which  States  have  Im- 
posed residence  -equlrements  Including  eligi- 
bility to  vote,  to  engage  In  certain  professions 
or  occupations  o  r  to  attend  a  state-supported 
university.  Alth<  ugh  the  Court  takes  pains  to 
avoid  acknowledging  the  ramifications  of  Its 
-"     *-'        Its  Implications  cannot  be  Ignored. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered; 
and.  without  objection,  it  Is  confirmed' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  imme- 
diately notified. 


April  29,  1969 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  254.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion, training,  and  maintenance  of  dogs  to  be 
used  In  law  enforcement  In  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  4182.  An  act  to  authorize  voluntary 
admission  of  patients  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Institution  providing  care,  education, 
and  treatment  of  mentally  retarded  persons; 
and 

H.R.  9526.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
to  provide  that  employer  contributions  do 
not  have  to  be  made  under  that  act  with 
respect  to  service  performed  In  the  employ 
of  certain  public  International  organizations. 


decision. 

It  is  clear  that  this  decision  Is  part  of 
a  trend  toward  centralizing  our  Govern- 
ment in  such  k  fashion  that  the  States 
are  merely  ad  ninistrative  units  rather 
than  policymalang  entities  in  which  the 
people  have  th;  controlling  voice.  It  has 
long  been  my  o  sinion  that  the  division  of 
power  at  the  nb,tional  level  and  between 
the  Federal  Gdvernment  and  the  States 
is  at  the  founqatlon  of  the  self-govern- 
ment which  we]  enjoy.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  while  present  personnel  remain  on 
the  Court,  this  trend  will  continue  and 
I  feel  that  thai  result  may  be  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  find  that  they 
have  no  one  to  turn  to  except  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  In  attempting 
to  solve  the  many  serious  problems  in  the 
manner  which  ;hey  prefer. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  254.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion training,  and  maintenance  of  dogs  to 
be  used  in  law  enforcement  in  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

H.R.  4182.  An  act  to  authorize  voluntary 
admission  of  patients  to  the  EMstrlct  of 
Columbia  institution  providing  care,  educa- 
tion, and  treatment  of  mentally  retarded 
persons;  and 

H.R.  9526.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
to  provide  that  employer  contributions  do 
not  have  to  be  made  under  that  act  with 
respect  to  service  performed  In  the  employ  of 
certain  public  international  organizations: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


-I- 


EX] 

Mr.  BYRD  of 
ident,  I  ask  uni 
Senate  go  into 
sider  the  rema; 
Executive  Cale; 

There  being 
proceeded  to  coi 


SESSION 
|west  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ous  consent  that  the 
executive  session  to  con- 
•g  nomination  on  the 
ar. 

0  objection,  the  Senate 
tslder  executive  business. 


POST  OFFtCE  DEPARTMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  l^  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Frank  J.  Nunlisti  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmister  General. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  about  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  but  first  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
quonun  call,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGse),  the  man- 
ager of  the  pending  business,  be 
recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICETv.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


LEGISLATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL 
SALARY  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7206)  to  adjust  the  sal- 
aries of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  certain  officers  of  Congress 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Before 
recognizing  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
which  the  Chair  will  do  in  a  moment, 
the  Chair  requests  that  the  clerk  read 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  after  line  15,  strike  out: 
"Sec.   3.   The  amendments  made   by   this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  March  1,  1969." 
And,  In  lieu  thereof,  Insert: 
"Sec.  3.  Subparagraph   (C)   of  section  225 
(f)   of  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1967  (Public  Law  90-206;  81  Stat. 
643)   relating  to  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission  on   Executive,   Legislative,   and  Ju- 
dicial Salaries,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"'(C)    Justices,  judges,  and  other  person- 
nel in  the  judicial  branch  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 402(d)   and  403  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  434;  Public  Law 
88-426)    and  the  Judges  referred  to  in  the 
amendments  made  by  paragraphs   (2)     (3), 
and    (4)    of   section    306(1)    of   the   Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964   (78  Stat    431- 
Public  Law  88-426);  and'. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  ll-702(d)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '$29,000'  and  '$28,500'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '$38,500'  and  '$38,000',  re- 
spectively. 

"(b)  Section  ll-902(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'$28,000'  and  ■$27,500'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$37,500'  and  '$37,000',  respectively. 

"(c)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  2  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Revenue  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (DC 
Code,  sec.  47-2402),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '$27,500-  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'$37,000'. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Sections  1,  2.  and  4  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  March  1.  1969. 

"(b)  Section  3  shall  become  effective  upon 
enactment." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  which  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice  and   Civil   Service,   would   do   two 
things.  First  of  all.  the  bill  would  Increase 
the  salaries  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  $43,000  a 
year  to  $62,500  a  year.  Then,  the  salaries 
of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  majority  leaders  and  the 
minority  leaders  of  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  would  be 
increased    from    $42,500.    their   present 
congressional  salaries,  to  $55,000.   The 
reason  for  this  Increase  is  that  these  sal- 
aries were  not  included  in  the  salary 
restructuring  that  occurred  earlier  this 
year,  which  was  affirmed,  or  accepted,  by 
Congress  in  February  of  this  year.  TTiat 
Is  the  first  part  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  second  part  of  the  pending  bill 
has  to  do  with  a  proposed  salary  increase 
for  the  judges  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  increase  is  included  as  a  part 
of  this  bill  because  of  a  jurisdictional 
dispute.  Ln  effect,  because  of  an  in- 
advertent omission  from  the  statute  of 
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Congress  affecting  the  judges  of  the 
District,  in  that  they  were  not  Included 
in  the  general  Federal  salary  restructur- 
ing that  took  effect  nearly  2  months  ago. 
Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  equity  and 
agreed-upon  intent  on  the  part  of  every- 
one, we  are  seeking  to  make  that  cor- 
rection. 

As  so  often  is  the  case,  we  are  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  District  very  often 
lacks  a  particular  six>kesman  in  this 
body,  since  they  are  not  represented  in 
Congress  in  any  meaningful  form.  Yet 
there  are  some  22  members  of  the  court 
of  general  sessions  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, six  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  appeals,  and  one 
judge  on  the  tax  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  all  of  whom  were  intended  to 
be  included,  but  could  not  be  included, 
in  the  jurisdictional  sense,  in  the  pre- 
vious salary  increase. 

Therefore,  this  measure  would  propose 
to  amend  the  oversight,  since  in  the  1967 
enactment  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  include  them  on  such  salary  matters. 
In  doing  so  we  are  simply  correcting  an 
oversight  which  was  not  intended  to  be 
a  punishment.  The  hard  fact  is  that 
members  of  the  court  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  existing  circumstances 
today  hold  court  with  legal  officers  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
who  receive  more  salary  than  the  jus- 
tices themselves  receive.  The  obvious  in- 
advisability  of  that  circumstance  must 
be  quite  apparent. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  substan- 
tive parts  of  the  pending  legislation.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  agree 
to  the  proposal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  understood  the  Senator  to 
say  that  this  measure  would  raise  the 
salary  of  just  one  member  of  the  Tax 
Court.  Were  the  salaries  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Tax  Court  taken  care 
of  imder  provisions  of  the  other  act? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  advised  that  salaries 
of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  members  were 
taken  care  of.  There  is  only  one  Tax 
Court  judge  in  the  District,  per  se. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then  I 
imderstand  that  salaries  of  the  other 
judges  of  the  Tax  Court  were  taken  care 
of  in  the  previous  legislation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  They  were  taken  care  of 
in  the  earlier  enactment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Earlier 
this  year? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  .'•ead  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  9  through  12. 
On  page  3,  line   1.  strike  out  "(c)"   and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b) ". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  support  of  my  amendment  and  relative 
to  the  pending  bill  I  wish  to  say  that  I 


thoroughly  approve  of  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  as  it  was  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  pro- 
poses to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  $43,000  to  $62,- 
500  a  year.  I  approve  of  that,  and  I  am 
not  offering  any  comment  on  .that  pro- 
posal except  to  express  my  approval. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  salaries 
of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  majority  leaders  and  minor- 
ity leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  be  increased  from  $42,- 
500  to  $55,000.  That  increase  has  my 
hearty  approval. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  also  pro- 
poses to  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  appeals.  I  thoroughly  approve  of  that 
proposal.  There  are  six  judges  on  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  they  have  been 
doing  very  important  judicial  work  and 
rendering  a  fine  judicial  service  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  A 
part  of  their  work,  if  not  their  entire 
work,  has  been  the  reviewing  of  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  the  22  judges  of 
the  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  take  a  dim  view  of  the  actions  and 
judicial  procedures  of  many  of  the  22 
judges  of  the  court  of  general  sessions. 
I  feel  that  those  22  judges  are  very  well 
paid  at  their  present  salaries,  if  they  are 
not  being  overpaid.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
court  of  appeals  has  ample  work  to  do 
In  reviewing  their  decisions  and  fre- 
quently reversing  decisions  of  the  court 
of  general  sessions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  shall  speak  of  them  in  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  judge  on 
the  tax  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  his  salary  would  be  Increased  under 
the  present  bill.  I  do  not  object  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  do  take  excep- 
tion to  is  the  huge  salary  increase  for 
the  22  judges  of  the  court  of  general 
sessions  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  committee. 

My  amendment  provides  only  for  the 
striking  out  of  lines  9,  10,  11,  and  12 
from  section  B  on  page  3.  To  make  It 
crystal  clear,  my  proposal  relates  only 
to  the  proposed  pay  increase  for  the  22 
judges  of  the  so-called  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  any  town  in  my  State  of  Ohio,  we 
would  call  them  judges  of  the  mimicipal 
court. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  where  I  prac- 
ticed law  for  many  years,  where  I  have 
been  president  of  the  two  bar  associa- 
tions of  Cuyahoga  County,  and  where  I 
served  as  chief  criminal  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Cuyahoga  County  for  some 
years,  also  has  a  mimicipal  court.  It  is 
akin  to  the  old  justice  of  the  peace 
courts  of  our  towns  and  villages,  and  to 
the  mimicipal  court  of  any  small  city 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  kept  the  court 
of  general  sessions  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  close  observation,  one 
reason  being,  perhaps,  that  my  father 
for  many  years  was  a  judge  of  a  court  of 
general  jurisdiction  in  Ohio,  which  we 


term  common  pleas  courts,  the  chief 
trial  courts  of  our  State  having  unlim- 
ited jurisdiction,  which,  of  course,  a 
municipal  court,  or  a  court  of  general 
sessions,  does  not  have.  Such  courts 
have  only  a  limited  jurisdiction.  In  the 
city  of  Washington.  D.C.,  they  deal  pri- 
marily with  misdemeanors,  not  with  fel- 
onies. 

From  my  observation  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  general  sessions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  well  paid  at  the 
present  time,  receiving  salaries  of  $28,- 
000  and  $27,500.  The  amendment  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  committee,  to 
which  I  am  taking  exception,  would  in- 
crease the  salary-  of  the  presiding  judge 
from  $27,500  per  annum  to  $37,500  per 
annum,  and  from  S27,500  to  $37,000  a 
year  for  the  other  judges.  To  my  mind, 
that  is  too  big  an  increase. 

I  began  to  take  strong  exception  to 
the  operation  of  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions in  January  1966.  when  I  began  to 
keep  it  under  observation,  and  I  have 
done  so  since  that  time. 

On  January  13,  1966.  the  Washington 
Post  published  an  article  entitled  "Food 
Store  Executive  Charged  in  Crash."  It 
reads  as  follows : 

Dr.  George  Crlle  Jr.,  58.  a  prominent  Cleve- 
land surgeon,  was  on  the  critical  list  at 
Washington  Hospital  Center  last  night  with 
injuries  police  said  he  suffered  when  a  taxi 
in  which  he.  his  wife  and  a  Washington  cou- 
ple were  riding  was  in  collision  vrtth  another 
car  in  the  4400  block  of  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Police  Identified  the  driver  of  the  other  car 
as  Laurence  D.  Chappell,  42,  of  5833  Marbury 
rd.,  Bethesda.  and  said  they  charged  him  with 
drunken  and  reckless  driving,  leaving  the 
accident  scene  and  driving  without  lights  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  avenue. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Chappell  was  not 
a  workingman.  He  was  not  a  black  man. 
No.  he  was  a  prominent  business  execu- 
tive, a  resident  of  Bethesda  He  was  the 
regional  manager  of  a  food  store  chain. 
He  recklessly  ran  into  a  taxicab  and 
nearly  killed  a  number  of  its  passengers. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  newspaper 
account: 

In  the  cab  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Crlle  (she  Is 
the  48-year-old  daughter  of  poet  Carl  Sand- 
burg) were  Andre  Pacatte,  58.  and  his  wife, 
Constance,  57,  co-directors  of  the  Berlitz 
School  of  Languages  here. 

Pacatte  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  in 
satisfactory  condition  with  head  cuts  and  a 
neck  injury.  Mrs.  Pacatte  was  released  after 
treatment  for  neck  and  back  injuries.  Tlie 
driver  of  their  cab,  Harold  C.  Alston.  38,  of 
1914  I  St.  ne.,  also  was  released  after  treat- 
ment of  back,  neck  and  leg  cuts. 

Police  said  Chappell,  southbound  on  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  swerved  over  into  the  north- 
bound lane,  sideswiped  the  taxi  and  con- 
tinued on  for  six  blocks  before  he  was  stopped 
by  the  crew  of  a  scout  car  that  had  witnessed 
the  accident  and  had  radioed  for  an 
ambulance. 

Attendants  at  the  Hospital  Center,  which 
Included  three  surgeons  flown  in  from  Cleve- 
land early  yesterday,  said  the  speed  with 
which  Dr.  Crlle  reached  medical  aid  probably 
saved  his  life.  He  underwent  Immediate 
surgery  for  removal  of  a  ruptured  spleen  and 
incidental  internal  injury  repair,  attendants 
said,  and  his  blood  loss  was  heavy. 

Mrs.  Crlle  suffered  a  broken  right  wrist  and 
severe  face  cuts  and  was  listed  in  satisfactory 
condition  last  night. 

Mr.  President,  upon  hearing  of  the 
accident  a  number  of  eminent  surgeons 
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—  — ,   city  of  Cleveland  flew  to 

Washington  li  a  chartered  plane.  They 
were  friends  ojf  Dr.  CrlJe,  who  was  a  resi- 
dent surgeon  ^f  the  Cleveland  clinic  and 
the  author  of  a  number  of  books  on  fic- 
tion, as  well  a$  of  medical  books.  He  had 
stopped  in  Washington  en  route  home 
from  Chapel  Hill.  N.C.,  where  he  had 
given  a  lecturd  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.         , 

The  first  rej^ort  was  that  he  was  dying 
from  grave  internal  injuries  which  neces- 
sitated immediate  surgery  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  rui^tured  spleen.  Fortunately, 
although  he  was  on  the  critical  list  for 
nearly  a  weelf.  Dr.  Crile  recovered.  Of 
course,  he  sufBered  a  permanent  disabil- 
ity as  a  result  jof  the  criminal  negligence 
and  drunken  ^riving  of  an  irresponsible 
business  executive. 

What  happened  to  that  defendant? 
That  is  one  reason  which  causes  me  to 
offer  my  amendment.  What  happened  to 
this  executive?!  He  never  served  1  hour  in 
jail.  He  never  terved  any  time  whatever. 
He  was  required  by  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
general- -sessions  to  post  a  $300  bond, 
which,  of  course,  he  could  post  very 
readily.  Then  he  had  able  lawyers  to 
represent  him,  as  he  was  entitled  to  have, 
and  as  he  coulJ  afford  to  have. 

After  a  nuniber  of  continuances,  his 
case  was  triedj  All  of  that  time  he  was 
out  pursuing  liis  business  for  his  com- 
pany. In  the  efid,  after  numerous  post- 
ponements procured  by  his  counsel,  he 
was  dealt  with  leniently.  Following  the 
time  I  was  chief  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Cuyahoga  County,  in  Ohio.  I  defended 
many  criminal  cases,  so  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  maka  against  the  lawyers  who 
JThey  did  a  fine  Job  for 
man  committed  that  act 
ny  city  of  Cleveland,  he 
-  --.en  fortunate.  Indeed,  to 
have  served  in] the  workhouse  in  Cuya- 
hoga County  fbr  less  than  30  days,  in 
addition  to  a  ^iff  fine. 

He  was  dealt  with  leniently  by  the 
judge  of  the  court  of  general  sessions. 
Finally,  after  continued  postponments, 
he  was  assesseq  a  total  of  31,800  in  fines. 
I  assume  the  fii^es  have  been  paid.  If  this 
defendant,  instead  of  being  a  white  man 
and  an  executite  of  a  large  corporation, 
had  been  a  blick  man  or  some  unem- 
ployed or  workingman,  I  question  wheth- 
er his  sentence  [would  have  been  so  len- 
ient. I  simply  cite  this  as  an  example  of 
a  flagrant  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Also,  when  violence  occurred  in  the 
city  of  Washington  some  months  back, 
me  and  again  judges  of 
eneral  Sessions  released 
prisoner  after  prisoner 
erious  offenses  such  as 
ious  destruction  of  prop- 
y  believe  now,  as  I  did 
when  I  was  chirf  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Cuyahoga  Couity,  Ohio,  that  certain 
punishment,  likfe  a  shadow,  should  fol- 
low the  commisaion  of  crimes  of  violence. 
If  some  judges  had  real  backbones,  in- 
stead of  backbones  like  jelly  fish,  which 
some  judges  of  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions of  the  Diitrict  of  Columbia  seem 
to  have.  I  think  there  would  be  more  law 
and  order  and  niore  safety  on  the  streets 
of  Washington  t^an  we  now  find. 
I  know  a  num(ber  of  the  judges  of  the 
1  Sessions.  There  are  some 


defended  him. 
him.  Had  this 
of  violence  in 
would  have  b€ 


excellent  judges  on  that  court,  but  I 
know  there  are  also  some  very  mediocre 
judges  there.  I  take  a  dim  view  of  the 
operations  of  those  judges.  I  feel  there 
is  no  justification  for  increasing  their 
salaries  to  the  extent  proposed. 

I  realize  the  potency  of  the  argimient 
that  there  are  some  appointive  ofQcials 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  no  doubt 
are  recipients  of  salaries  of  $35,000  or 
perhaps  $37,000.  If"  so — and  I  assume 
it  is  so — I  do  not  feel  It  is  a  justification 
for  this  huge  increase  in  the  pay  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  general  sessions. 

I  approve  of  the  bill  in  its  entirety  ex- 
cept as  it  relates  to  those  22  judges.  I 
propose  to  have  their  salary  left  where  it 
is,  because  I  feel  the  judges  are  well  paid 
at  present. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  respond  very  quickly  to  my  good 
friend  and  close  crony  from  Ohio.  As  I 
luiderstand  his  proposal,  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  the  Vice  President  and  the  other  spec- 
ified officers  of  the  House  and  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Increase  in  the  salaries  of  the 
six  judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  appeals.  He  has  no  objection  to 
the  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  one 
judge  on  the  District  tax  court.  His 
amendment  would  apply  only  to  the  22 
judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions. 

First,  I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  proposal  is  no  innovation  on  the 
part  of  the  committee.  Historically,  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
general  sessions  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  been  maintained  at  a  level,  in 
relative  terms,  slightly  below  that  of  the 
Federal  judges  who  serve  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  recommendation  was 
borne  out  by  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  appointed  to  make 
recommendations.  I  think  that  body 
would  have  recommended  that  equity  re- 
quired the  salaries  of  the  judges  on  the 
court  of  general  sessions  to  be  increased 
approximately  at  this  level  but  the  Com- 
mission was  without  jurisdiction  to  do 
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so. 

It  seems  to  me  the  case  for  the  denial 
of  the  salary  increases  for  the  judges  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  G«n- 
eral  Sessions  is  open  to  serious  question, 
if  I  may  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
first  of  all.  because  I  am  sure  any  one 
of  lis  could  take  any  of  the  courts  in  this 
country  anywhere  and  decide  that  the 
court  there  lacked  any  backbone  or  spine 
when  he  made  a  decision  against  me  or 
against  the  case  that  I  was  trying  to 
carry  forward  in  his  court.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  not  focus  on  the  per- 
sonality, but  on  the  job  and  on  the  dig- 
nity which  we  are  trying  to  attach  to  a 
significantly  important  office  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  a  dispute 
over  the  particular  case  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  spelled  out  in  detaU, 
which,  in  his  judgment,  had  a  very  In- 
equitable outcome — an  imfair  and  al- 
most discriminatory  outcome.  But  again 
I  say  that  any  judge  who  made  a  de- 
cision almost  anywhere  in  the  land  could 
probably  be  hailed  before  the  bar  of 


public  opinion.  We  dare  not,  in  making 
a  judgment  on  this  bill,  arrive  at  a  per- 
sonal criterion  for  meeting  such  judg- 
ment. 

I  may  add  as  a  footnote  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  with 
reference  to  the  case  about  which  he 
pleads  so  strongly  that,  in  any  case,  this 
experience  suggests  that  we  ought  to 
have  better  judges.  Surely,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  that  kind  of  decision,  and  if  it  is 
as  grevious  as  he  says  it  is,  we  need  to 
have  better  and  wiser  judges;  and  we  are 
not  going  to  find  that  type  of  judge  in 
the  bargain  basement.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  made  the  best  case,  if  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  personalities,  for  get- 
ting better  men  to  serve  on  the  court  of 
general  sessions.  We  are  not  going  to  get 
them  by  paying  them  less  than  what  is 
a  fair  salary. 

Again,  it  makes  good  sense — and  I  am 
sure  it  made  good  sense  when  he  seized 
as  the  prosecuting  officer  of  Cuyahoga 
County — that,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
dignity  and  prestige  of  the  bench,  we 
seek  men  with  the  kind  of  wisdom  and 
judgment  our  judiciary  requires;  and  in 
doing  so,  it  is  important  that  the  salaries 
be  kept  at  the  proportionate  level  to  the 
salary  restructuring  as  recommended  by 
the  President's  Commission. 

But  in  any  case,  we  dare  not  let  it  be- 
come a  legislative  function  of  this  body 
to  legislate  against  an  individual  or  to 
legislate  against  a  particular  judicial  de- 
cision. It  is  the  position  itself  that  calls 
for  the  judgment  of  this  group. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  well 
to  remember  that  this  proposal  of  $37,000 
a  year  for  judges  In  the  District  is  not 
quite  what  it  sounds  like.  It  is  a  shocking 
thing  for  me  to  explain  that  salary  in 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  shock- 
ing in  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  though  I 
do  not  know  what  they  pay  them  there 
around  Cleveland.  Again,  we  have  to  deal 
in  relative  terms  where  the  problem  lies, 
and  in  the  dimension  in  which  the  prob- 
lems have  to  be  worked  on.  Here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  it  would  seem  to  me 
to  impugn  the  integrity  of  the  bench, 
certainly  to  demean  it,  at  a  time  when 
pressure  is  on  it  for  wise  decisions  in  the 
realm  of  crime — pressure  which  is  going 
to  increase  and  become  much  more  in- 
tense. 

So  I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
reject  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  that  we  instead  accept 
the  recommendation  of  the  President's 
Commission,  which  viewed  all  of  these 
matters  in  perspective  and  in  relative 
terms,  the  one  with  the  other,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  we  likewise  ratify  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  which  felt  that 
this  measure  corrected  an  Inequity 
caused  by  an  Inadvertent  omission  from 
our  earlier  actions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  oppose  the  proposed  legislation  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  I  shall  briefly  state  my 
reasons. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  period  of 
high  inflation.  Last  year  the  rate  of  in- 
flation was  4.7  percent,  one  of  the  high- 
est years  in  history. 

Last  year  we   enacted  a    10-percent 
surtax  on  all  the  taxpayers  in  the  United 
States. 
This  year,  when  Congress  convened, 
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the  first  thing  it  did  was  to  double  the 
salary  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  second  thing  it  did  was  to  permit, 
by  inaction,  a  4 1 -percent  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  all  Members  of  Congress.  To- 
gether with  that,  it  approved  a  50-  or 
55-percent  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
most  Federal  judges. 

Then  we  come  along  today,  not  satis-, 
fled  with  all  of  that,  here  in  the  latter 
part  of  April,  and  are  confronted  with 
legislation  to  increase  by  45  percent  the 
salaries  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  increase  for  other  of- 
ficers— namely,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore and  the  minority  and  majority 
leaders — of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  need  to  say,  Mr.  President,  to 
any  of  my  friends  who  are  involved  in 
this  legislation,  who  stand  to  benefit  by 
it.  that  they  know  I  am  not  speaking  of 
them  as  individuals. 

I  just  feel  that  this  is  the  wrong  time; 
that  Congress,  this  whole  year,  has  been 
acting  unwisely,  and  very  imwisely.  in 
enacting  these  tremendous  increases  in 
salaries  for  the  President,  the  judiciary, 
and  the  Members  of  Congress. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  inflation  under 
control — and  I  submit  we  have  got  to 
set  it  under  control  if  the  average  citizen 
of  this  country  is  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ard of  living  he  now  has — there  must  be 
example  at  the  top.  And  what  sort  of 
example  are  we  setting  here? 

The  major  legislation  enacted  this  ses- 
sion by  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  has  been  to  in- 
cretise — and  not  by  just  small  amounts, 
but  by  tremendous  percentages — the  sal- 
aries of  all  Representatives  and  all  Sen- 
ators, and  doubling  the  salary  of  the 
President;  and  today  we  are  asked  to  in- 
crease the  salary  of  the  Vice  President 
by  45  percent,  and  those  of  certain  Fed- 
eral judges  by  55  or  60  percent. 

I  submit  that  that  is  no  example  for 
a  legislative  body  such  as  is  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  set,  in  this  time 
of  high  inflation,  when  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  average  citizen  is  going  up  so 
rapidly. 

How  are  we  going  to  ask  the  members 
of  the  labor  unions  or  the  officers  of  the 
labor  imions  to  hold  in  check  their  de- 
mands for  wage  increases,  and  how  can 
we  expect  the  businesses  of  our  Nation 
to  hold  in  restraint  their  price  increases, 
when  Congress  itself  sets  the  example 
that  it  has  set,  beglrming  in  January,  and 
now  continuing  right  on  up  until  this  lat- 
ter part  of  April? 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  against 
this  proposal. 

I  voted  against  doubling  the  Presi- 
dent's salary;  I  voted  against  increasing 
congressional  salaries  by  41  percent;  I 
voted  against  increasing  the  judicial  sal- 
aries by  50  to  55  percent;  and  I  shall 
vote  against  the  increases  provided  In 
this  measure. 

I  would  have  been  willing  to  support 
reasonable  increases.  But  the  timing  of 
this  legislation,  like  the  timing  of  the 
legislation  we  considered  in  January, 
could  not  have  been  worse. 


There  is  another  feature  of  this  pro- 
posal which  I  just  noticed,  which  I  think 
is  very  bad.  It  proposes  that  the  salary 
increases  be  retroactive  to  March  1, 1969. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  mak- 
ing salary  adjustments,  whatever  they 
might  be.  retroactive. 

I  think  the  proposal  is  most  ill-timed, 
and  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  sug- 
gested, in  this  period  of  high  inflation, 
with  the  extent  of  the  increases  pro- 
posed, I  shall  cast  my  vote  against  the 
pending  legislation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Virginia  that  I  ap- 
preciate his  deep  concern  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inflationaiy  forces  at  work  in 
the  land.  I  think  we  are  all  equally  moved 
by  the  complications  which  that  portends 
for  each  one  of  us  here  in  this  Chamber, 
and  certainly  for  our  constituents. 

But  I  point  out  that  in  this  particular 
bit  of  legislation,  all  the  committee  is 
doing  is  addressing  itself  to  the  legally 
omitted  portions  of  the  restructuring  of 
the  salary  schedules  here  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
were  required  to  be  omitted  at  that  mo- 
ment only  because  of  earlier  statutory  in- 
advertencies— not  deliberate  measures, 
but  inadvertencies. 

The  Senate  did  not  default  on  the 
question.  We  had  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
matter  in  February.  Members  of  Con- 
gress had  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
We  made  a  decision  in  the  Senate  with 
which  the  Senator  disagreed.  I  respect 
him  for  his  disagreement.  However,  we 
made  a  decision. 

All  the  committee  is  doing  now  is  ask- 
ing that  we  keep  that  decision  honest  in 
its  equity.  That  is  all.  The  total  involved 
in  the  proposal  is  obviously  not  going  to 
have  a  serious  inflationary  impact,  be- 
cause of  its  small  size,  in  terms  of  the 
Nation's  economy.  However,  it  does  not 
invalidate  the  Senator's  excellent  warn- 
ing concerning  inflationary  forces. 

I  submit  that  we  are  not  here  to  repeal 
the  action  taken  in  February.  We  are 
here  simply  to  equate  the  levels  that 
were  required  to  be  omitted  because  of 
statutes  and  these  inadvertencies  which 
had  occurred  at  an  earlier  date. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  retroactive 
provision.  The  provision  should  have 
been  a  part  of  the  package  in  February. 
It  should  have  gone  into  effect  when  the 
regular  legislation  went  into  effect.  How- 
ever, this  is  the  earliest  opportunity  we 
have  had  to  execute  the  correction.  This 
Is  merely  a  corrective  measure  and  not 
a  new  innovation  in  the  salary  realm. 

I  urge  that  Congress  reject  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee),  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  has 
been  my  colleague  in  the  Senate  since 
January  1959. 1  admire  him  as  one  of  the 
very  great  Senators  in  this  body.  I  hold 
high  affection  for  him  as  a  close,  per- 
sonal friend. 


The  distinguished  Senator  made  a 
magnificent  argument,  as  he  always  does 
when  he  takes  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  He 
made  a  strong  argument  against  my 
amendment. 

My  amendment  is  merely  to  a  section 
of  the  bill  that  was  inserted  by  the  com- 
mittee. That  section  was  not  in  the  bill 
that  came  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. My  amendment  simply  proposes  to 
keep  the  22  judges  of  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  at  theii-  present  salary  of 
$27,000  instead  of  increasing  their  salary 
to  $37,000. 

The  distinguished  Senator  stated,  re- 
garding those  22  judges,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  find  competent  judges  in  the 
bargain  basement. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  my  amendment  would  place 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions in  any  bargain  basement.  I  advo- 
cate that  they  continue  to  enjoy  their 
very  adequate  salary  of  $27,500  per 
annum. 

I  think  this  is  an  opportunity  to  mani- 
fest some  degree  of  economy  and  good 
judgment.  I  have  always  voted  against 
waste  in  Government  spending. 

I  will  not  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote,  but  I 
do  ask  for  a  vote  on  my  amendment.  I 
feel  that  it  is  a  meritorious  amendment. 
It  relates  only  to  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions.  That  is  a  very  minor 
court,  indeed.  As  I  stated,  in  earlier  times 
we  called  it  a  justice-of-the-peace  court. 
Now  we  call  it  a  municipal  court  in  vari- 
ous cities  and  towns  of  our  country. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
in  asking  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
be  rejected. 

We  are  trying  to  rectify  an  error  which 
should  have  been  remedied  at  the  time 
the  earlier  salary  increase  bill  was  con- 
sidered. 

The  committee  bill  corrects  the  error 
for  the  29  judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  system.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  trying  to  rectify 
the  matter  for  seven  judges  and  leave 
it  unrectified  for  22  other  judges. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  rectification  of 
the  error  as  to  29  judges  in  District  of 
Columbia  courts.  They  comprise  all  of 
the  judges  in  District  of  Columbia  courts. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
wishes  to  give  an  increase  to  six  judges 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  one  judge  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Tax  Court,  deny  an  increase 
in  salary  to  the  22  judges  in  the  court 
of  general  session.*;. 

If  we  were  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  we  would  be 
saying  to  the  court  of  general  sessions, 
•'You  will  now  be  S9.500  behind  the  other 
judges.  You  do  not  deserve  an  increase." 
We  would  be  compoimding  the  error 
which  was  originally  made.  I  think  the 
amendment  is  wrong. 

If  we  are  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
seven  judges.  I  believe  that  we  should 
also  increase  the  salaries  of  the  other  22 
judges.  Let  us  make  the  bill  apply  to  all 
29  judges  and  not  say  to  seven  judges, 
"We  will  take  care  of  your  increase. 
However,  the  other  22  judges  will  not  be 
taken  care  of." 
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I  ask  thtk  the  amendment  be  rejected. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
regard  the  Argument  of  the  distingiilshed 
Senator  from  Hawaii  sis  fallacious.  The 
22  judges  (f  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions serve  in  the  lowest  court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, of  course,  is  a  superior  court.  Ob- 
viously, members  of  a  court  of  appeals 
should  receive  a  larger  salary.  Appeals 
court  judg(!s  do  receive  larger  salaries 
throughout  the  country  than  do  judges 
of  lower  courts. 

The  six  judges  on  the  Court  of  Appeals 
are  on  a  superior  court.  They  also  have 
a  real  task  \n  very  frequently  correcting 
the  errors  of  some  of  the  more  unintelli- 
gent judges  on  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions. 

I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the 
single  judge  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Tax  Court.  1  do  not  advocate  an  increase 
In  his  salarif,  but  I  do  not  object  to  it. 
I  hope  vei  y  much  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  mj^  amendment  to  a  section 
whieh  was  inserted  by  the  committee 
-  with-refererce  to  22  minor  judges  of  the 
District  of  C  Jlumbia. 

Mr.  FONQ.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
question  thajt  there  is  a  distinction  in  the 
responsibilit  es  between  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  the  Court  of  General  Sessions. 
Congress  has  noted  that,  and  at  present 
the  salary  is  $28,500  for  the  six  judges  of 
the  District  I  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. But  the  judges  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Cc  urt  of  General  Sessions  are 
now  being  paid  $1,000  less — that  is 
$27,500,  versi  is  $28,500. 

If  the  ame  ndment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  frori  Ohio  is  agreed  to,  we  will 
be  raising  only  the  salaries  of  the  judges 
on  the  Distri:t  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals from  $;  8.500  to  $38,000.  That  would 
leave  the  salary  of  the  judges  of  the 
District  of  C'olumbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  at  S27.500,  or  a  difference  of 
almost  $10,5(  0.  At  present  the  difference 
is  only  $1,0(0.  This  amendment  would 
make  the  difl  erence  $10,500. 

What  we  i  re  ti-ying  to  do  is  to  main- 
tain the  hisiorical  differences  in  these 
salaries.  If  ve  set  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  338,000. 
the  salaries  cf  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  should  go  up  to  $37,000. 
This  is  th«  bill  before  us,  and  it  is  a 
vei-y  equitabl((bill. 

Mr.  WILLI  \MS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  join  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
in  expressinj:  opposition  to  the  entire 
bill.  I  think  tiat  making  the  first  official 
action  of  the  91st  Congress  the  increase 
in  the  salarie  s  of  the  President,  Members 
of  Congress,  i  ,nd  the  top  echelon  of  Gov- 
ernment, anc  now  this  bill,  including  a 
few  more  of  ;he  top  officials  of  Govern- 
ment are  mdst  unfortunate  at  a  time 
when  we  an  having  a  real  threat  of 
inflation  in  tl  lis  country.  As  the  Senator 
pointed  out.  i  lilatlon  last  year  amounted 
to  4.7  percent.  Just  last  month  we  had  a 
further  incre  jse  in  the  cost  of  living  of 
eight-tenths  of  1  percent,  the  highest 
monthly  rate  of  inflation  in  the  last  25 
years. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  and  other 
top  officials  <if  the  Government  are  in 
the  process  of  raising  our  own  salaries 
from  40  to  5  0  percent.  In  the  case  of 
the  President    it  went  as  high  as   100 
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percent,  and  it  went  to  60  and  70  percent 
for  many  of  the  top  echelon  in  the  exec- 
utive branch.  I  do  not  think  these  in- 
creases can  be  justified  at  a  time  when 
we  are  telling  private  industry  that  it 
should  hold  down  Its  prices  in  order  to 
combat  inflation  and  when  we  are  telling 
organized  labor  not  to  be  overenthusi- 
astic  in  asking  for  wage  increases  but  to 
try  to  hold  such  increases  down  to  a 
reasonable  level,  not  exceeding  the  cost 
of  living.  We  tell  them  what  to  do.  but 
we  say,  "We  didn't  mean  that  for  our- 
selves. We  want  to  have  a  40-percent 
increase  in  our  own  salaries." 

Certainly  it  puts  us  in  a  very  poor  po- 
sition to  tell  the  rest  of  the  country  what 
to  do.  I  think  that  this  Congress  has 
been  negligent  in  recognizing  the  real 
dangers  of  inflation,  and  I  think  they 
have  been  negligent  downtown. 

Too  often  we  hear  them  talking  about 
surpluses  which  are  nothing  more  than  a 
mirage.  Our  Government  today  is  oper- 
ating at  a  deficit  rate  of  approximately 
$700  million  per  month,  and  the  same 
rate  of  deficit  is  projected  throughout 
fiscal  1970.  All  this  talk  about  a  surplus 
Is  only  by  virtue  of  using  for  accounting 
purposes  the  proceeds  that  are  going  into 
the  trust  funds.  Not  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  will  stand  up  and  say  that  the 
Government  has  any  right  to  use  those 
funds  to  defray  the  normal  expenses  of 
the  Government,  nor  would  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  support  such  a  proposal 
if  such  legislation  were  introduced.  Yet, 
those  funds  are  being  used  for  account- 
ing purposes  in  order  to  deceive  the 
American  people— lull  them  into  a  full 
sense  of  security— into  thinking  that  we 
as  Government  officials  are  operating 
with  a  balanced  budget  and  a  surplus 
when  in  fact  we  are  going  farther  and 
farther  into  debt  every  day. 

I  think  the  time  is  long  overdue  when 
Congress,  which  last  year  passed  a  10- 
percent  surcharge  to  help  bring  the 
budget  into  balance,  should  face  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Certainly  we  cannot  jus- 
tify our  actions  here  in  further  raising 
salaries. 

This  is  the  third  step.  The  next  step 
will  come  in  June.  When  these  four  steps 
of  salary  increases  are  fully  imple- 
mented, it  will  mean  that  over  one-half 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  $9  billion  of  extra 
revenue  that  is  coming  in  from  the  10- 
percent  surcharge  will  be  used  next  year 
to  defray  the  salary  increases  approved 
by  this  Congress  during  the  first  6 
months  it  has  been  in  session. 

Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  go  back 
to  our  constituents  and  say.  "When  you 
add  this  10-percent  surcharge  onto  your 
tax  bill  just  remember  that  half  of  it 
goes  to  pay  the  increased  salaries  ap- 
proved by  this  91st  Congress." 

I  believe  we  owe  them  something  better 
than  that.  If  we  mean  what  we  say  I 
think  we  should  not  only  defeat  this  bill 
in  its  entirety  but  also  repeal  the  law 
which  made  it  possible  to  set  up  this  com- 
mission, which  provides  that  evei-y  4 
years  the  President  will  send  to  Congress 
his  recommendation  for  salary  increases. 
As  the  law  now  reads  it  takes  negative 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  nullify 
these  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's. 
We    went    through    that    experience 


earlier  this  year,  when  the  House  was 
unable  to  get  a  vote  due  to  the  parlia- 
mentary situation.  They  almost  jockeyed 
us  into  a  position  where  the  Senate  was 
denied  an  opportunity  to  vote.  It  was 
only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  ma- 
neuvered a  parliamentary  situation 
whereby  we  could  force  a  vote  that  we 
were  able  to  get  a  vote.  Yet,  at  the  time 
this  provision  first  went  into  effect  we 
were  told  most  strongly  that  it  would 
work  in  the  same  manner  as  the  reorga- 
nization plan;  that  if  any  Member  in- 
troduced a  resolution  of  disagreement 
with  these  salary  increases  the  resolution 
would  automatically  be  reported  back  to 
the  Senate  by  a  committee  of  Congress 
in  order  that  the  Senate  could  vote.  The 
committee  could  recommend  either  fav- 
orable or  unfavorable  action.  However, 
such  a  vote  was  almost  denied  to  us;  we 
had  to  force  it. 

Later,  after  action  is  taken  on  the 
committee  amendments,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  and  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  which  will 
repeal  that  law  establishing  the  Presi- 
dential Commission,  which  requires  the 
President  every  4  years,  to  send  to  Con- 
gress his  proposed  revisions  of  Congres- 
sional, executive,  and  judicial  salaries. 

That  amendment  will  be  offered  later 
It  will  not  be  in  order  luitil  we  have  dis- 
posed of  the  committee  amendments.  But 
I  hope  that  we  can  repeal  that  law  in  or- 
der to  make  certain  that  never  again  will 
Congress  be  confronted  with  the  situa- 
tion we  had  earlier  this  year,  in  which  a 
salary  increase  can  be  stopped  only  by  a 
negative  vote. 

I  might  say  for  the  Record  that  the 
Senate,  as  yet.  has  never  voted  on  that 
law.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  this 
Commission  was  established  it  was  in- 
cluded in  a  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  then 
came  to  the  Senate  and  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd*  introduced  an  amendment  which 
would  strike  from  the  bill  the  section 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  this 
Commission.  The  committee  appproved 
of  the  Byrd  amendment,  deleting  that 
section;  therefore  it  was  not  discussed  or 
debated  at  the  time,  but  it  was  put  back 
in  the  bill  when  in  conference.  The  Sen- 
ate had  only  an  opportunity  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  conference  report. 
Later  there  was  a  rollcall  vote  when  the 
Senate,  by  an  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priation bill,  tried  to  appropriate  $100,000 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  that  commis- 
sion. But  the  law  itself  as  yet  has  never 
been  voted  on.  Later  this  afternoon  an 
amendment  to  repeal  that  law  will  be 
offered  to  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  . 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  ) . 
and  I  shaU  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to 
this  bill,  i  believe  the  bill  itself  should 
be  defeated,  and  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill.  I  think  the  least  we  could  do  would 
be  to  repeal  the  law  which  got  us  into 
this  snowballing  operation  of  raising 
salaries.  When  this  circle  has  been 
completed  about  the  end  of  June  of  this 
year,  approximately  $4.5  to  $5  billion  in 
salary  increases  will  have  been  added  to 
the  salary  cost  of  government  employees. 
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These  increases  will  have  eaten  up  over 
one-half  of  the  additional  revenue  that 
will  be  derived  by  extending  the  10-per- 
cent surcharge  for  a  full  12-month 
period. 

I  was  the  author  of  that  bill  which 
dealt  with  the  surcharge  and  the  proposal 
to  control  spending.  I  said  then  and  I 
wish  to  repeat  now  that  if  we  are  only 
passing  an  increase  in  taxes  or  extending 
the  surcharge  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
more  money  in  the  Federal  Treasury  so 
we  can  increase  our  spending  programs 
or  our  salaries  tlien  we  will  have  acliieved 
nothing  in  the  fight  against  inflation.  We 
have  to  cut  down  on  some  of  these  ex- 
penditures and  we  are  not  going  to  do  it 
by  the  action  Congress  has  taken  so  far 
of  increasing  everyone's  salary  by  at  least 
40  percent  to  50  percent. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  which  is  a  small  step  in  the 
right  direction  will  be  approved  and  after 
that  I  hope  the  entire  bill  will  be  de- 
feated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi-. 
Pack  WOOD  in  the  chair) .  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
wish  to  have  a  record  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  wish  a 
record  vote  but  I  do  want  a  vote  on  it. 
I  am  ready  to  have  my  amendment  voted 
upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [putting  the 
question! . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Ctjrtis)  , 
and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wilU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion: That  (a)  section  225  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  216  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  subject  to  the  opera- 
tion of  section  225  of  this  title.". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  repeal  that  section  of  the  existing  law 
which  established  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission wherein  every  4  years  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  required  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress recommendations  for  salary 
changes  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches.  Under  that  law  as  it  is 
now  fimctioning  it  is  possible  for  the 
President  to  make  these  recommenda- 
tions and  for  neither  House  to  get  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  them.  We  dis- 
covered that  just  last  year  because  the 
House  of  Representatives  did  not  vote 


on  the  recommendations,  even  though 
proposals  were  introduced  in  the  House 
which  disagreed  with  the  recommenda- 
tions. Such  a  procedure  was  followed  in 
the  Reorganization  Act  in  connection 
with  the  Hoover  Commission  reports. 

I,  along  with  others,  disagreed  with  the 
proposed  salary  increases  which  were  sent 
down  by  the  President,  and  I  introduced 
a  resolution  of  disagreement.  The  com- 
mittee refused  to  report  that  resolution 
back  to  the  Senate.  It  is  only  by  virtue 
of  a  little  parliamentary  maneuvering 
that  we  got  this  resolution  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  where  we  could  force  a 
vote.  Conceivably  in  another  year  that 
parliamentai-y  maneuver  would  be 
blocked,  and  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  well  as  the  judicial 
branch  and  the  executive  branch  would 
be  in  the  position  to  get  salary  increases 
with  no  Member  of  Congress  having  had 
a  Chance  to  vote  on  the  salary  mcreases. 

Certainly  no  Senator  wants  to  be  a 
part  of  something  like  that.  I  say  let  us 
repeal  that  law  and  put  the  matter  back 
into  a  position  where  Congress  will  make 
its  own  decisions. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  ori  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  very  briefly  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware,  princi- 
pally, by  recasting  the  setting  of  the 
question  upon  which  he  would  seek  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  inter- 
pret the  Senator's  remarks  correctly,  he 
stated  that  the  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly the  Senate,  was  placed  in  the  role 
of  sort  of  conniving  to  pad  our  Incomes 
so  we  would  have  more  money  to  spend. 
I  think  that  does  a  grave  injustice  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
and  it  does  an  injustice  to  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  shall  yield  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  did  not  use  the  word  "con- 
niving." If  it  has  been  used  it  has  been 
used  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  He 
is  as  familiar  with  the  procedure  as  I  am. 
If  he  thought  of  it  as  "conniving"  he  has 
the  right  to  use  the  word. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  at  least 
familiar  with  the  role  that  Congress  had 
in  accepting  the  increase  in  salary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator can  place  his  own  interpretation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  withdraw  the  word 
"connive."  I  was  trying  to  put  it  in  the 
worst  light  because  it  is  the  charge  we 
often  get  here.  I  would  not  associate  the 
term  "conniving"  with  my  friend  from 
Delaware.  His  forthrightness  is  appreci- 
ated. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  inject  in  this 
matter  that  it  was  not  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  that 
sought  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  Mem- 
bers.   A    Special    Commission    was    ap- 


pointed by  the  President  to  examine  the 
entire  question  of  the  Federal  salary 
structure.  These  were  individuals  who 
were  to  acquire  an  element  of  some  ex- 
pertise and  certainly  were  outside  of  the 
pressures  that  are  ordinarily  working  on 
Members  of  Congress.  It  was  expected 
that  this  Commission  would  cast  the 
matter  in  a  perspective  which  we  find  it 
difficult  to  do  sometimes,  for  whatever 
the  reason  might  be.  For  instance,  we 
might  feel  we  should  not  be  talking  about 
our  own  salary  increases  or  Members 
might  have  a  sense  of  guilt  because  our 
salary  is  not  proportionate  to  what  some- 
one in  our  hometown  might  make. 

However,  here  was  an  attempt  to  look 
at  the  structure  of  salaries  to  see  if  they 
could  arrive  at  a  constructive  step  for- 
ward and  to  see  if  they  could  make  a 
realistic  salary  recommendation  in  tlie 
meaningful  legislative  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. This  is  what  the  Commission  did. 
It  was  not  a  commission  composed  of 
Senators  or  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  was  an  outside 
group  that  was  asked  to  shoot  straight 
on  this  question.  Whether  they  shot 
straight  or  not  was  refiected  in  the  vote 
of  this  body  for,  again  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
whatever  parliamentary  maneuvering 
might  have  transpired  even  last  Febru- 
ary, may  I  suggest,  there  was  no  con- 
niving, even  in  this  regard. 

The  test  was  what  the  parliamentary 
setting  would  be  for  getting  a  vote.  We 
arrived  at  the  agreement  that  the  best 
way  was  to  hold  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
Senator's  proposal.  That  vote  was  held. 
The  Senate  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
sustain  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission and  to  sustain  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  that  these  matters 
be  accepted. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  differences  that 
went  into  the  votes.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  those  basic  motives,  but  a  majority 
of  this  body  made  that  decision.  That  is 
the  important  thing  to  keep  straight  on 
the  Record  today. 

The  bill  pending  today  is  simply  de- 
signed to  arrive  at  a  more  equitable  level 
by  including  only  this  handful  of  indi- 
viduals who  for  statutory  reasons  had 
been  inadvertently  left  out  at  an  earlier 
time  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  in  1967. 
Now,  in  terms  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  we  repeal 
the  legislation  that  set  up  the  original 
Commission,  section  225.  in  that  law. 
Public  Law  90-206.  specifically  estab- 
lishes the  Commission  on  Legislative. 
Executive,  and  Judicial  Salaries. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  this  is  the  only  way.  in  my 
judgment — or.  at  least,  the  better  way, 
that  we  can  arrive  at  a  less  emotional,  at 
a  less  pressurized,  honest  judgment  on 
the  relative  salaries  in  the  Goveinment; 
that  we  are  not  the  most  objective,  those 
of  us  who  have  to  vote  them,  that  we  are 
not  the  most  objective,  those  of  us  who 
have  to  undergo  the  heat  or  the  pressure. 
We  should  view  this  not  in  terms  of 
whether  it  raises  the  salary  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware — who.  to  my  regret, 
has  decided  not  to  rim  for  election  next 
time — or  whether  it  affects  the  salary  of 
Gale  McGee  from  Wyoming  or  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator   from   Hawaii    'Mr. 
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Pong).  It  shoild  be  addressed  to  what 
salary  is  requii-ed,  what  salary  Is  digni- 
fied and  significant  for  the  Job  in  its 
relation  in  thej  structure  of  government. 
That  should  b^  the  focus  of  our  intent. 
I  think  that  wtis  the  focus  of  the  intent 
of  the  Membe^  of  this  body.  They  cast 
their  votes  anci  made  a  decision  in  Feb- 
ruary. There  w|as  no  Illusion  about  what 
that  vote  was  ill  about.  No  one  hesitated 
to  Interpret  it  jn  any  other  way.  There- 
fore, this  body*  has  acted  in  conformity 
with  the  recoi^unendatlon  in  this  case, 
for  which  I  sdeak  here  today,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  existence  of  this  Commis- 
sion on  Execunve.  Legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial Salaries  js  the  wiser  way,  the  most 
statesmanlike  fay,  the  better  way  from 
the  standpoint  of  political  science,  to  ar- 
rive at  a  judgment  and  a  level  on  these 
questions,  rathjer  than  to  trust  to  the 
day-to-day  Judgments — oratory,  perhaps 
I  should  say — di  those  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  in  the  House.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  hope  tlJat  the  Senate  will  vote 
against  the  proposed  amendment  offered 
hjr     thft.  distinguished     Senator    from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  BYRD  oi  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senatof  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vtirginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of:  Virginia.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  who  is  |it,  in  the  coolness  of  the 
hour,  who  deteirmines  what  the  salary 
should  be? 

Mr.  McGEE.  '  rhe  Commission  is  to  re- 
view, I  believe. « very  4  years,  the  level  of 
incomes.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  either  accepts  or  rejects  the  Com- 
missions  reconimendations.  This  then 
becomes  the  recommended  procedure. 
Congress,  in  the  process,  retains  author- 
ity to  reject  ihe  President's  recom- 
mendation, if  h*  recommended  a  salary 
increase  and  thty  do  not  want  it  or  do 
not  believe  it  is  appropriate  in  the  new 
structure;  or  I  would  assume  that  the 
same  process  wduld  permit  them  to  call 
over  the  President's  recommendation 
the  recommendajtion  of  the  Commission, 
lose. 

irginia.  Is  it  not  correct 

Ion  states  the  President 

lates  shall  set  the  exact 

embers  of  Congress? 

believe  that  is  at  least 

;he  legislation,  that  he 

shall  set  the  figure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Tirginia.  That  is  correct. 
I  think  the  Serdtor  from  Wyoming  will 
find  they  are  thejexact  words  used  in  the 
legislation 

(1  that  that  legislation 
(d  is  I  do  not  think  the 
United  States  should 
set  exact  rates  of  pay 
e  Congress. 
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if  they  failed  to  i 
Mr.  BYRD  of 
that  the  legislat 
of  the  United  S< 
rates  of  pay  for 
Mr.  McGEE. 
the  outcome  of 


One  reason  I 
should  be  repeal 
President  of  thi 
have  the  power 
for  Members  of 


Congress  is  giving  away  too  much 
power.  I 

Congress  is  sakring  to  the  President, 
"You  take  over  these  responsibilities.  We 
do  not  want  to  fool  with  them." 

I  hope  that  thf  Senate  will  concur  in 
the  amendment  tiow  pending  for  many 
reasons,  but  one 'reason  is  that  I  have 
just  stated,  conoerning  the  legislation 
we  enacted  last  year  and,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  stated,  the  Senate, 
on  the  question  of  salaries,  did  have  a 


vote  and  those  of  us  who  took  the  posi- 
tion that  I  have  taken,  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  were  outvoted. 

That  is  all  right.  That  is  over  with.  We 
are  not  speaking  of  that  now. 

What  we  are  speaking  of  is  whether, 
for  the  future,  we  want  the  President, 
whoever  he  might  be,  to  determine  the 
exact  rates  of  pay  for  Congress. 

It  can  be  said,  "Well,  Congress,  if  it 
does  not  like  what  tlie  President  does,  it 
does  not  have  to  approve  it." 

That  is  a  backhanded  way  of  doing 
it.  That  is  a  backhanded  way  of  giving 
the  President  power.  I  believe  that  al- 
most everyone  would  agree  with  that. 
While  the  Senate  voted  on  the  pay 
increase  in  January,  the  House  did  not 
vote  on  it.  There  was  not  a  single  vote 
in  the  House  on  it. 

Thus,  as  a  practical  matter,  what  Con- 
gress has  done  is  to  turn  over  to  the 
President  the  right  to  set  those  salaries. 
I  submit  that  as  the  years  go  by,  and 
in  some  sessions  of  Congress  there  will 
be  a  close  division  of  Senators,  and  per- 
haps Representatives  in  the  House,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  use  a 
salary  change  as  a  weapon  to  coerce  the 
Congress  to  support  legislation  which  he 
advocates,  or  to  oppose  legislation  which 
he  does  not  like. 

Thus,  I  think  it  is  significant  that  the 
wording  of  the  statute  says  the  exact 
rates  of  pay  for  Members  of  Congress 
shall  be  set  by  the  President. 

If  the  amendment  advocated  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  adopted,  it  will 
not  affect  the  bill  in  question,  nor  affect 
any  of  the  previous  salary  increases.  It 
will  not  prevent  those  who  will  benefit 
from  the  bill  now  pending  from  getting 
that  benefit. 

What  it  will  do  is  to  say  that  in  the 
future.  Congress,  by  its  normal  legisla- 
tive processes,  shall  determine  the  sal- 
aries, and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  involved  in  that  ma- 
neuver. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  appreciate  the  views  of 
my  colleague  from  Virginia.  I  would  say, 
in  reflecting  upon  his  perceptive  com- 
ments, that  we  are  demeaning,  I  think  a 
bit,  the  role  of  the  President  in  this  op- 
eration, that  the  provisions  under  the 
act  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  like  to  repeal,  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  provide  that  a 
private  citizens'  commission — the  tax- 
payers, if  you  will — are  asked  to  make 
the  study,  not  the  President— I  assume, 
to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
citizens  and  not  to  be  imder  any  aura 
of  fear  of  the  President.  I  remind  the 
Senator,  then,  that  they  form  a  panel 
of  private  citizens,  and  a  specific  recom- 
mendation was  forthcoming. 

It  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  when,  in  his  judgment,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  valid  recommendation. 
That  is  another  check  in  the  process  that 
we  call  responsible  government. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  me  finish  my  state- 
ment. Then  I  will  go  back  to  the  Senator. 
In  that  process  also  is  the  role  of  the 
Congress.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Member 
of  this  Congress  who  has  rolled  over  in 
the  face  of  any  President,  whether  it  is 


this  one  or  one  that  has  gone  before,  if 
they  have,  then  I  say  this  is  certainly 
not  the  group  that  ought  to  have  reposed 
on  its  shoulders  the  responsibility  for  de- 
termining the  salary  infrastructure  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I 
would  say  that  they  had  long  since  served 
their  time. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  took  a  very  hard  look  at 
this  question.  I  would  assume  that  their 
decision  is  a  step  or  cog  in  a  process, 
starting  as  a  taxpayers'  group,  which  is 
far  more  meaningful  and  statesmanlike 
than  if  the  whole  decision  had  to  start 
with  the  Congress  and  finish  with  it.  I 
would  think  that  would  be  open  to 
serious  question,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  taxpayers,  those  who  have  to  pav 
thebiU. 

Once  more,  it  is  not  Harry  Byrd  of 
Virginia  or  Gale  McGee  of  Wyoming  who 
is  in  issue  here.  The  issue  is  the  office  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  a 
Cabinet  officer  or  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  or  other  high  positions. 
That  is  a  far  bigger  question.  Prom  that 
standpoint,  I  would  believe  the  science 
of  politics,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  is 
better  served  at  the  level  of  the  existing 
act,  starting  with  the  Commission,  than 
it  would  be  to  leave  this  matter  to  the 
whims,  or  the  courage,  or  the  lack  of  it. 
or  the  political  imcertainties  that  some- 
times must  condition  the  judgments  of 
the   Members   of   the   Congress   of   the 
United  States.   I   think,   adding  it  to- 
gether, we  are  far  better  off,  in  terms  of 
an  equitable  approach,  we  are  on  far 
higher  ground,  in  the  long  pull,  than  we 
would  be  if  we  retreated  to  the  old  un- 
certainties of  what  a  Congress'  guess  was 
as  to  what  was  particularly  salable  in  a 
particular    time.    I    think    that    does 
violence  to  the  forces  of  change. 
The  Senator  had  another  question. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
wUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Does  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  Congress  over  the 
years  has  given   to   the  President   too 
much  authority? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  happen  to  have  some 
fundamental  philosophies  on  that  ques- 
tion. I  think  that  often  Congress  has 
forfeited  authority  because  of  failure  to 
assert  its  role.  I  am  sure  we  have  given 
authority  to  the  President.  I  do  not  think 
this  matter  has  been  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  people  initiated,  in  this 
process  of  the  Commission,  a  judgment 
that  is  transmitted  through  the  Presi- 
dent, who,  by  the  Constitution,  has  the 
executive  leadership  in  this  Government. 
He  is  not  an  errand  boy.  He  has  to  make 
judgments.  But  there  was  reserved  to 
the  Congress  the  role  of  exercising  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  the  President  had 
exceeded  his  authority,  or  used  wise 
judgment.  It  was  ours  to  exercise,  and  we 
did  so.  I  think  this  is  all  one  can  ask  for 
in  a  representative  goverrunent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
mentioned  the  citizens'  Commission.  I 
am  sure  he  does  not  regard  the  Com- 
mission as  representative  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

Another  observation  with  regard  to 
the  Commission:  The  Commission's  only 
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right,  assuming  it  were  representative  of 
the  taxpayers,  of  which  I  think  we  can 
concede  It  was  not  representative — but 
assuming  it  was — is  to  recommend  to  the 
President. 

The  President,  under  the  legislation, 
makes  a  recommendation  as  to  the  exact 
rates  of  pay. 

If  that  is  what  the  Congress  wants 
done,  the  Congress  has  the  right  to  give 
the  President  that  authority.  I  personally 
do  not  think  it  is  wise.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  wise  for  the  Congress  to  give  that 
authority  to  the  President. 

I  feel  we  have  a  separation  of  powers. 
The  Executive  has  certain  powers;  the 
judicial  branch  has  certain  powers;  the 
legislative  branch  has  certain  powers. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  do  not  have  ex- 
actly the  same  philosophy  In  this  respect, 
but  I  have  been  concerned  that  the 
executive  and  the  judiciary  have  usurped 
power  to  which  they  are  not  entitled.  I 
have  been  concerned  that  Congress  has 
given  the  President  power  which  he 
should  not  have.  This  is  one  of  those 
cases,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  used  to  dabble  a  bit  in 
constitutional  history,  in  another,  quieter 
day.  I  guess  those  days  were  quieter  on 
the  campus.  I  guess  I  am  lucky  to  be  here 
in  these  days  of  campus  turmoil. 

It  was  always  worth  noting  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  that  the  Presidents 
who  usurped  power  were  the  strong 
Presidents — the  Jacksons,  the  Llncolns, 
the  Teddy  Roosevelts,  the  Wilsons,  the 
Franklin  Roosevelts,  and  so  on — and  that 
the  strong  Congresses  were  those  that 
happened  to  come  along  when  we  had 
weak  Presidents,  when  the  trend  would 
switch  the  other  way  a  good  bit.  That 
was  a  give  and  take,  an  ebb  and  flow,  in 
the  history  of  politics.  I  have  great  con- 
fldence  that  our  system  and  its  constitu- 
tional structure  makes  broad  amends  for 
those  differences,  because  they  vary  with 
personahties  as  well  as  the  crises  of  the 
times  which  often  determine  the  nature 
of  the  decisionmaking. 

I  do  not  see  any  forfeiting  the  role  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Executive  in  the  kind  of  judgment  that 
is  anticipated  and  called  for  under  the 
judgments  which  are  recommended  by 
this  Commission.  In  fairness  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Kappel 
Commission,  which  executed  this  original 
study  and  made  the  first  recommenda- 
tion, recommended  considerably  more  in 
the  interest  of  equity.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  cut  it  back.  I  think  the 
recommendation  was  $50,000  as  the  level 
of  salaries  for  Members  of  Congress.  The 
President,  in  his  judgment,  cut  it  back. 
So  if  the  Senator  is  apprehensive  lest 
the  President  rims  away  with  the  ball 
after  a  citizen's  committee  has  made  its 
recommendations,  I  think  so  far  we  have 
not  had  a  record  of  that,  but  that  the 
President  exercised  what  he  thought  was 
judicious  caution  In  making  his  recom- 
mendation. At  the  same  time  he  came  to 
terms  with  what  obviously  came  as  a  rec- 
ommendation from  a  citizen's  group, 
from  an  act  of  a  political  science  group, 
which  was  an  adjustment  that  was  in  the 
interest  of  a  higher  caliber  or  type  of 
man  serving  the  Government. 


This  remains  only  surface  fluff,  be- 
cause we  have  the  whole  task  of  struc- 
turing at  the  very  highest  level  and  be- 
neath. I  do  not  know  whether  It  would 
be  demeaning  to  the  office  of  a  Senator 
to  have  staff  members  consulting  with 
other  Government  officials  who  were  get- 
ting $50,000  while  he  was  getting  $25,000. 
There  are  those  who  could  survive  that, 
but  it  might  make  a  difference  in  the  kind 
of  person  we  were  trying  to  bring  in.  We 
are  trying  to  work  toward  good  Govern- 
ment. We  are  trying  to  work  toward 
equitable  rewards  In  good  Government, 
and  the  Members  themselves  are  of  only 
passing  interest.  Some  pass  more  quick- 
ly than  others.  Nevertheless,  the  issue 
goes  to  all  levels  of  Government,  and  a 
very  significant  part  of  it  is  the  Cabinet 
group.  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  others  in  an  advisory  level.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  not  let  per- 
sonal considerations  intrude  into  what 
I  think  is  good  civics. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  make  an 
observation? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  has  been 
my  entire  observation  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  debate.  That  has  been  my 
view  from  the  begirming. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the  salary 
should  be.  It  is  not  a  question  of  per- 
sonalities. 

It  is  a  question  of  policy.  How  do  we 
set  the  salaries? 

I  am  not  saying  whether  the  salaries 
are  set  too  low  or  too  high.  That  is  not 
the  point  we  are  arguing. 

The  point  we  are  arguing  is  the  matter 
of  policy.  It  is  not  a  question  of  figures.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  personalities.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  a  Senator  de- 
means himself  or  does  not  demean  him- 
self because  he  does  or  does  not  get  a 
certain  salary.  That  is  not  the  point  of 
the  argimient.  I  have  never  argued  that. 

My  only  point  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
policy. 

My  point  is  whether  it  is  wise  for  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  to 
permit  another  branch  of  Government, 
presumably  a  coequal  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, to  take  a  responsibility  which  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will 
agree  has  been  the  responsibility,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  of  the  Congress  from  1789 
until  1967  or  1968,  whenever  we  passed 
that  recent  law. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  is  a  valid  one.  I  am  not  sure  its  im- 
pact is  valid.  A  great  many  things  have 
changed  since  1789,  and  we  have  been 
constantly  trying  to  update  and  modern- 
ize, and  live  up  to  those  changes. 

I  think  one  of  the  very  severe  taxes 
imposed  upon  the  modernization  of  Gov- 
ernment in  oiu-  coimtry  has  been  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  somehow  you  can  do 
this  without  trying  to  equate  It  on  the 
level  or  the  scale  of  living  and  costs  of 
comparable  salaries  in  the  private  sector, 
at  the  same  time.  This  changes.  The 
contrast  between  what  it  would  require 
now,  in  the  top  echelons  of  business,  are 
almost  explosive  in  contrast  to  just  20  or 
30  years  ago. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  here.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  sacred  about  the 


fact  that  George  Washington  may  have 
lived  at  a  little  lower  level  them  we  live. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  Washington's 
time,  with  all  due  respect.  We  have  to  live 
in  the  here-and-now.  We  are  not  going  to 
tiUTi  back  the  clock.  We  caimot  change 
the  process.  I  think  in  view  of  that  fact, 
we  have  to  live  as  wisely  as  we  can,  or  all 
be  put  out  of  business. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  through  all  this  again,  but  I  do  not 
want  the  Record  to  indicate,  by  any 
omission  on  my  part,  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  wants  to  go  back  to  1789. 

That  is  not  what  I  said  at  all. 

What  I  said  was  that  it  has  been  the 
responsiblhty  of  Congress,  under  the 
Constitution — and  the  Constitution  goes 
back  to  1789 — to  set  the  salaries. 

If  they  wanted  to  set  them  at  what 
they  were  In  1789,  they  had  the  right 
to  do  that.  But  if  they  wanted  to  set  them 
at  what  they  should  be  in  1969,  they 
have  had  that  right. 

I  am  not  saying  we  should  go  back 
to  1787  or  1789. 1  think  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  concede  that  I  am  not 
trying  to  put  us  back  into  those  days, 
though  they  had  some  pretty  good  men 
in  those  days.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
want  to  go  back  that  far. 

And  that  is  not  what  I  am  arguing. 

I  am  arguing  a  matter  of  policy.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will 
agree  that  under  the  Constitution,  which 
goes  back  to  1789,  until  last  year,  the 
legislative  branch  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility, had  the  responsibility,  and 
exercised  the  responsibility  for  deter- 
mination of  its  own  salaries — until  last 
year,  when  we  gave  that  determination 
to  the  President,  which  now  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
want  to  give  back,  or  take  back,  to  the 
legislative  branch. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  not  mincjful,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  of  any 
serious  move  under  way  to  suggest  that 
the  action  of  Congress  in  enacting  Pub- 
lic Law  90-206  was  unconstitutional.  I 
think  it  was  a  legitimate,  and  was  gen- 
erally agreed  to  be  a  legitimate,  statu- 
tory enactment  by  this  body. 

The  constitutional  issue  here,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  not  really  the  central 
question,  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
set  up  a  procedure  by  which  we  hope  to 
determine  more  responsible  action  in  this 
field.  We  reserve  the  right  to  exercise  the 
final  judgment  on  the  recommendations; 
whether  we  get  them  from  a  committee 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  based  on 
recommendations  from  its  staff  mem- 
bers, which  made  the  process  orderly,  or 
whether  we  try  to  update  the  process 
by  getting  recommendations  from  a 
public  commission  of  private  citizens, 
which  recommends  to  the  President,  who 
then  submits  the  recommendations  to 
Congress,  I  think  it  still  preserves  the 
basics  of  constitutionalism,  and  to  my 
knowledge,  no  constitutional  question  has 
been  raised. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  to  step 
back  from  what  I  think  was  a  step  for- 
ward in  the  technique  in  trying  to  ar- 
rive at  as  fair  a  judgment  as  it  is  possible 
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1 — by  I  presume  a 

but  in  any  case  a  ma- 

committee — eliminated 

provision,  in  the  same 

Senator  from  Delaware 

eli^iinate  it  from  the  stat- 


chairman- 


this 


purely.  I  was  a  member 
at  the  time  we  held 
Our   judgment   at 
this  procedure  per- 
t  lings  to  be  desired.  We 
more  time.  We  thought 
alternatives,  there  was 
that  might  help  us  ar- 
juqgment.  Our  basic  inter- 
was  that  there  had  to 
going  about  this  busi- 
already,    uncertainties 
We  thought  the  po- 
ight  come  to  our  rescue 
a  little  time,  to  study 
greater  depth. 
House  of  Representa- 
were  confronted  with 
ultimately  became  the 
is  the  law  of  the  land 
regulation  that  governs 


have  been  able  to  go 

to  experience  its 

,  as  one  of  those  who 

gripping  for  a  mechanism 

this  a  more  realistic 

had  until  then,  I  have 


pre  cess, 
say 


failed  as  yet  to  come  up  with  something 
better,  and  therefore  I  think  it  proper  to 
sustain  this  measure,  to  keep  it  on  the 
books,  unUl  the  Senator  from  Virginia  or 
someone  else  finds  a  better  system  to 
catch  us  up  with  the  changing  times. 

That  is  the  reason  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and 
why  I  hope  that  we  will  vote  it  down, 
and  pass  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  mentioned  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very 
important  point.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  to  check  me.  to  be  certain  that 
I  am  stating  these  facts  accurately.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
too,  is  familiar  with  them. 

The  Senate  conferees  on  that  bill  led 
by  the  then  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
Mr.  Monroney.  held  out  to  the  end. 
They  had  a  very  long  conference — in 
fact,  many  conferences— and  the  Senate 
conferees,  led  by  Senator  Monroney 
held  out  to  the  end  in  trying  to  strike 
out  of  that  conference  report  the  pro- 
posal to  insert  this  commission  plan  into 
the  legislation  which  came  back  to  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  conferees  were.  I  believe 
unanimous— if  they  were  not,  I  am  sure 
that  one  of  the  conferees — I  think  the 

Senator  from  Hawaii  was  a  conferee 

can  correct  me  if  I  am  inaccurate— but  I 
think  the  Senate  conferees  were  unani- 
mous, and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
sat  right  there  in  that  end  seat,  and 
told  the  Senate,  "We  fought  right  to  the 
end.  We  have  been  fighting  this  battle 
for  days,  and  we  did  not  want  to  give 
in  on  this  matter.  We  felt  it  was  wrong. 
We  felt  it  was  wrong,  but  we  had  no  re- 
course. The  House  stood  firm,  and  we 
were  anxious  to  get  an  increase  in  the 
junk  mail  rates,  and  we  had  to  make  a 
compromise.  We  traded  off  an  increase 
m  the  junk  mail"— and  I  favor  that  rate 
mcrease  on  the  junk  mail,  incidentally 
Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  means  he 
favors  an  increase  in  the  costs  for  the 
junk  mail,  not  an  increase  in  the  junk 
mail,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  favor  aji  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  putting  the  junk 
mail  into  the  mailboxes.  However,  in 
order  to  get  that  compromise  or  that  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  junk  mail,  the 
Senate  conferees  under  the  leadership 
of  former  Senator  Monroney  of  Okla- 
homa finally,  after  many  days  of  con- 
ferring, agreed  to  give  in  to  the  House 
on  one  proposal,  and  the  House  agreed  to 
give  in  to  the  Senate  on  the  junk  mail 
Increase  proposal. 

The  chairman  and  the  other  con- 
ferees serving  with  the  then  chairman 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  proposal 
I  heard  former  Senator  Monroney  make 
that  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  well  as  to  me  privately. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming mentioned  the  conference  report.  I 
think  that  is  very  significant. 

It  shows  the  intent  and  the  viewpoint 
and  the  determination  of  the  Senate 
conferees  to  try  to  keep  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation off  the  statute  books. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  while 
I  have  only  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  about  11  years,  a  very  limited 
number  of  years  compared  with  the 
length  of  service  of  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  neither  house  of  Congress 
has  always  turned  up  with  a  monopoly 
on  wisdom  in  its  legislative  efforts 
Every  once  in  a  while  the  Senate  seems  to 
have  more  wisdom  than  the  House.  How- 
ever, it  is  discouraging  to  have  to  say  on 
occasions  that  the  House  seems  to  act 
more  wisely  than  the  Senate. 

What  the  business  of  legislation  is  all 
about  is  the  effort  to  try  to  find  some 
common  ground  on  which  we  might 
agree  rather  than  saying,  "I  am  right 
and  the  others  are  wrong."  We  try  to 
arrive  at  a  compromise,  and  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  give  and  take  in 
the  process. 

In  that  particular  bill  it  was  felt  that 
the  composite  package  was  worth  the 
vote  of  the  Senate  even  though  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  had  some  real  misgivings 
about  the  procedure. 

I  have  just  mentioned  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  on  reflecting  upon  it 
further  or  discussing  it  and  studying  it 
over  this  year,  we  are  still  frustrated  by 
the  absence  of  alternatives  and  other 
options.  This  in  hindsight  seems  to  be  a 
wiser  move  than  doing  nothing.  That  is 
what  we  are  in  effect  saying  about  the 
House  decision  at  that  time. 

I  say  on  behalf  of  our  friends  on  the 
House  side  that  the  interchange  between 
the  two  houses  in  conference  Is  part 
of  the  business  of  what  conferences  and 
conferees  are  all  about.  Wlien  we  have 
the  counterchecks  of  the  two  bodies,  we 
always  have  to  give  a  little  somewhere 
and  so  does  the  other  body. 

If  we  were  to  seek  to  repeal  this  now, 
in  our  judgment  we  would  be  beginning 
to  unravel  a  rather  complicated  process. 
Would  we  go  back  and  unravel  the  other 
agreements  contained  in  that  same  con- 
ference? It  is  very  difficult  to  turn  back 
without  opening  up  a  worse  can  of  worms 
than  the  one  disturbing  the  Senator  at 
the  present  time. 

I  think  we  have  demonstrated  in  one 
orderly  process  that  there  is  an  un- 
excited,  a  closely  objective,  and  a  meas- 
urably constructive  process  in  the  legis- 
lation finally  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  should  reject  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  fiom  Wyoming  sug- 
gests that  if  we  were  to  go  back  and 
repeal  this  provision  we  might  be  open- 
ing up  the  whole  conference  report,  in- 
cluding the  decision  on  junk  mail,  and 
that  therefore  we  should  reject  this 
amendment. 

That  is  a  ridiculous  argument.  We  are 
talking  about  a  section  which  gives  the 
President  the  right  to  fix  congressional 
salaries. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  under  existing 
law  it  is  possible— and  it  almost  hap- 
pened—for the  President  to  fix  salaries 
for  Congress  and  the  top  echelon  of  the 
judicial  and  executive  branches  without 
either  House  of  Congress  having  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  matter. 
It  happened  in  the  House.  It  would 
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have  happened  in  the  Senate  as  far  as 
the  Senate  committee  which  had  juris- 
diction over  the  matter  was  concerned. 
That  committee  refused  to  report  back  to 
the  Senate  the  resolution  of  disagree- 
ment so  that  the  Senate  might  vote.  The 
committee  had  a  right  to  its  own  opinion. 
However,  let  the  Record  show  that  the 
Senate  voted  on  the  question  in  spite  of 
and  not  as  a  result  of  any  help  that  we 
received  from  the  Senator's  committee, 
which  had  jurisdiction  over  the  matter. 

The  resolution  was  finally  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  under  rule  XIV  under 
which  one  may  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution,  and  the  meas- 
ure then  goes  to  the  Senate  Calendar 
without  objection. 

The  majority  leader  cooperated  at  the 
time  and  adjourned  the  Senate  at  the 
close  of  business  on  that  day,  which  made 
it  eligible  as  new  business  the  next  day. 
It  was  then  possible  to  move  directly  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution.  With- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  majority  lead- 
er in  adjourning  the  Senate  the  vote 
would  not  have  been  possible.  Had  the 
Senate  been  held  in  recess  for  5  or  6 
more  days  or  until  the  Lincoln  Day  recess, 
we  would  not  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  vote.  The  increases  automatically  be- 
come law  in  30  days  after  being  submitted 
by  the  President  unless  Congress  will 
have  taken  negative  action  prior  to  that 
time. 

I  again  express  my  thanks  to  the 
majority  leader  for  helping  to  get  that 
resolution  to  a  vote  so  that  the  Senate 
could  vote  the  matter  up  or  down. 

We  may  not  have  such  cooperation 
from  future  leaders.  Had  we  not  had  such 
cooperation  there  is  no  way  under  the 
parliamentary  rules  as  far  as  I  know  that 
we  could  have  had  a  vote.  I  spent  a  lot  of 
time  studying  the  rules  to  determine 
how  to  get  the  measure  to  a  vote. 

I  say  that  we  should  repeal  this  law 
by  which  a  President  may  fix  salaries  for 
Congress  and  the  top  echelon  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  when  there  is  a  possibility 
that  neither  House  can  get  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  matter.  This  law  is  wrong.  We 
ought  to  repeal  it.  I  hope  that  we  can  do 
that  today. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  motives  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  re- 
jected the  resolution.  That  is  their  busi- 
ness. They  had  a  perfect  right  to  oppose 
the  resolution.  However,  let  the  record 
speak  for  itself.  The  resolution  was  not 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  committee  as 
required  under  the  Reorganization  Act. 
If  a  resolution  of  disagreement  with  one 
of  the  proposed  Presidential  reorganiza- 
tion plans  is  introduced  the  committee 
reports  that  resolution  to  the  Senate 
with  either  a  favorable  or  unfavorable 
recommendation.  That  is  not  a  require- 
ment under  the  law  dealing  with  con- 
gressional salaries.  Some  Senators 
thought  it  was  at  the  time;  however,  it 
did  not  work  out  that  way. 

I  think  the  record  should  show  that 
under  the  parliamentary  situation  in  the 
Senate  it  was  only  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  that  we  were 
able  to  get  a  direct  vote  last  February. 
As  far  as  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  was  concerned,  it  did 
not  intend  that  the  resolution  get  to  the 
Senate  floor. 


I  hope  that  the  pending  amendment 
can  be  agreed  to  and  that  we  can  re- 
peal the  law. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  in  the  same  box  3  or  4  years 
from  now.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. I  am  pleased  to  join  with  him 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  my  colleague  from  Nebraska  in  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  leaving  the  law  as  it 
is  presupposes  a  need  for  a  pay  raise 
4  years  from  now.  It  would  be  notice 
to  the  world  of  an  expected  continuation 
of  the  inflationary  trends  existing  In 
our  country,  and  inflationary  trends  are 
always  a  spiral. 

Perhaps  the  economy  would  start  to 
cool  off  and  prices  go  down  at  this  very 
time  if  it  were  not  for  the  people  who 
believe  that  inflation  will  go  on  and 
they  want  to  get  in  now  and  buy  and 
build  and  contract.  By  insisting  that 
we  have  a  commission  4  years  from  now 
look  at  the  Government  salaries,  we  pre- 
suppose continued  inflation.  That  is 
bad  financially  and  psychologically.  It 
cannot  be  justifled. 

Theoretically,  it  sounds  splendid  to 
have  an  outside  committee  or  commis- 
sion make  the  difficult  finding  about 
what  public  officials  should  be  paid.  In 
actual  practice,  it  is  a  mighty  poor  pro- 
cedure, because  in  order  to  get  men  and 
women  to  serve  on  such  a  commission, 
the  natural  thing  is  to  turn  to  captains 
of  industry  and  to  top  leaders  of  labor 
unions. 

Find  me  a  commission  the  majority  of 
which  will  say  to  every  trial  judge  in 
the  Federal  judiciary,  "We  do  not  think 
you  should  have  a  pay  increase,  or  not  a 
very  big  one."  Find  me  a  commission  the 
majority  of  which  will  say  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  "We 
do  not  think  you  should  have  a  pay  raise, 
or  at  least  not  a  very  big  one."  Where 
are  the  captains  of  industry  who  are  in 
a  position  to  say  to  the  chairmen  of 
every  committee  in  Congress,  "We  have 
looked  it  over,  and  we  do  not  think  you 
should  have  a  raise,  or  at  least  not  a  very 
big  one"? 

Theoretically,  it  is  fine  to  have  an  out- 
side group  do  it.  In  actuality,  it  is  not 
good,  in  addition  to  all  the  questions 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  raised  about  the  delegation 
of  power. 

Let  us  assvmie  that  there  are  those  who 
feel  that  the  Commission  is  the  right 
procedure.  Let  Congress  4  years  from 
now  create  a  Commission.  Let  us  not 
leave  it  here  as  notice  to  everybody  that 
we  presuppose  4  years  of  continued 
infiation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  present 
law  will  be  repealed. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that 
this  law  is  on  the  statute  books  does  not 
presuppose  that  in  4  years  we  will  have 
a  salary  increase  for  the  Members  of 
Congress.   At  that  time,   the  Commis- 


sion— two  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  two  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
two  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  three  to  be 
selected  by  the  President — will  deliberate 
together  and  compare  the  salaries  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  with  those  of  in- 
dustry and  others  for  various  positions 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  for  almost  10  years.  In  the  10 
years  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, almost  every  year  I  have  gone 
through  the  exercise  of  what  can  be  done 
to  give  comparability  to  the  3  million 
Federal  civil  servants  of  our  Nation.  Al- 
most every  year  we  have  struggled  with 
that  problem,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  say,  "Give  us 
an  increase  in  salai-y  so  that  we  can 
bring  up  the  structure  of  pay  for  Uie 
other  civil  servants  of  our  country. ' 

We  know  that  because  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  in- 
crease their  salaries,  we  have  developed 
a  tremendous  compression  of  salaries  in 
the  top  levels  of  Government;  and  be- 
cause of  this  compression  at  top  levels 
the  Federal  Government  has  had  great 
difficulty  in  recruiting  men  of  ability.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  pay  salaries  com- 
parable to  that  in  private  industry,  and 
we  have  been  losing  good  men  in  Govern- 
ment service. 

In  the  introduction  to  its  report,  the 
President's  Commission  which  brought 
forth  its  recommendation  said  the  fol- 
lowing : 

TTie  abUlty  of  our  nation  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  these  troubled  times  depends  on 
the  leadership  of  those  who  place  their 
talents  and  energies  at  the  service  of  their 
country.  It  Is  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
quality  of  that  leadership  that  we  are  con- 
cerned here. 

What  are  the  Incentives  for  able  men  and 
women  to  assume  positions  of  leadership? 
Among  them  are  prestige,  the  challenge  of 
public  service,  the  opportunity  to  help  solve 
problems  of  national  and  international  Im- 
port, the  sense  of  mission  to  act  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  All  are  powerfully  attractive.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  salary  Inducements  must 
meet  the  realities  of  personal  and  family  ob- 
ligations. They  should  also  reflect  in  some 
appreciable  degree  the  level  of  responsibility 
Involved  in  the  office  held. 

Almost  every  year,  in  our  deliberations 
on  the  salaries  of  the  3  million  employees 
in  Government,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
give  comparability  to  the  public  servants 
within  the  lower  categories  of  jobs.  When 
we  come  to  those  categories  in  the  upper 
grades,  such  as  the  supergrades  of  GS- 
16,  17,  and  18  and  in  grades  from  GS-10 
and  above,  we  find  that  we  are  not  able  to 
pay  salaries  comparable  to  those  in  in- 
dustry. This  is  because  the  salaries  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  at  a  certain 
level,  and  we  feel  that  other  Federal  sala- 
ries should  not  exceed  the  salarj'  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Because  of  this  one 
factor,  the  salaries  of  Senators.  Repre- 
sentatives, and  judges  for  some  periods 
of  time  have  remained  static.  I  recall 
that  for  a  period  of  probably  20  years, 
there  had  been  no  increase  in  the  salary 
of  Members  of  Congress  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  raise  their  owti  salary. 
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What  I  am  fclking  about.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  is  the  salary  structure  of  3  mil- 
lion employees,  not  the  salary  structure 
of  Members  of :  Congress — 435  Members 
of  the  House  ^d  100  Members  of  the 
Senate.  What  ]  happens  to  these  535 
Members  of  Cdngress  will  reflect  to  a 
large  degree  oh  the  compensation  of 
those  who  are  iibordinate  to  them  Be- 
cause of  this,  wfc  felt  it  wise  to  establish 
this  Commissioii. 

This  Commis4ion  has  the  approval  of 
the  Senate,  because  when  the  commit- 
tee came  back  ft-om  the  conference  with 
the  House  in  19^7.  the  report  was  agreed 
to  by  a  vote  of  12  to  0,  to  adopt  the  con- 
ference report  abd  to  set  up  the  salary 
commission.  This  year,  a  vote  was  taken 
on  the  resolutiin  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  as  to  whether 
we  should  appr|)ve  what  the  President 
did  and  what  the  Commission  had  rec- 
ommended; and  by  a  vote  of  47  to  34, 
the  Senate  went  |on  record  approving  the 
work  of  the  Contrjission  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  tlie  President. 

I  belaeve  thao  If  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  agreed  to,  w«  will  be  taking  a  step 
backward.  Since  1962  we  have  promised 
all  the  civil  servi  jits  in  our  Government 
that  their  pay  w  11  be  comparable  to  the 
pay  of  people  n  industry.  We  have 
striven  to  give  tiem  comparability,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  reach  that  com- 
parability becauiie  of  the  salary  struc- 
ture of  the  Members  of  Congress.  Only 
through  this  mems  will  we  be  able  to 
attain  comparab  lity  this  year,  and  on 
July  1.  that  comparability  will  be 
reached,  based  on  the  latest  BLS  figures 
available.  U  we  eliminate  this  Commis- 
sion, we  will  be  going  back  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  wk  will  again  be  unable 
to  reach  compara  Dility. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Jlr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Ii  it  not  true  that  the 
salaries  of  our  military  people,  for  exam- 
ple, are  tied  to  the  civilian  level  in 
Government? 

Mr.  PONG.  Yes,  and  that  would  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  another  3  million 
people,  who  wUl  hi  dependent  upon  what 
we  do  here  today. 

We  have  3  milllDn  men  in  the  military 
service  and  we  hai^e  3  million  persons  in 
the  Federal  civil  jervice.  The  salaries  of 
those  in  the  military  service  are  tied  to 
those  paid  the  ci\il  service.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Sens. tor  from  Wyoming  for 
bringing  up  that  point.  We  are  talking 
about  the  salary  i  tructure  for  6  million 
people  not  only  10(  Senators  and  not  only 
435  Members  of  Cangress. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  f i  om  Delaware  is  a  step 
backward,  and  11    adopted  we  will  be 
forced  to  fight  the  battle  of  comparabil- 
ity again  and  agsin.  We  have  now  ar- 
rived at  a  point  wi  lere  we  can  give  com- 
parability  to   the   6  million  people  in 
Government  servi(^. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
wUl  the  Serator  yield? 
yii'ld. 
i  of  Delaware.  The  sec- 

,     ^^      - J  repeal  does  not  affect 

in  the  slightest  ary  of  the  members  of 
the  armed  serviceii  nor  any  of  those  In 
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civil  service;  it  only  affects  congressional 
salaries  and  those  of  the  top  echelon  of 
Government,  so  let  us  not  talk  about  6 
million  other  people. 

Mr.  PONG.  If  the  salaries  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  high  echelons  are  not  taken 
care  of  it  will  not  be  possible  to  raise 
the  salaries  of  the  other  6  mUlion  peo- 
ple in  Government  service. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  the 
extent  Congress  raised  its  own  salaries 
by  41  percent  the  Senator  is  correct  that 
it  cannot  say  "no"  to  civil  service  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  PONG.  The  reason  it  was  raised  in 
that  way  is  that  Members  of  Congress 
were  reluctant  to  raise  their  own  salaries. 
Por  years  Members  of  Congress  had  not 
had  salary  increases  because  of  that 
great  reluctance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
reluctance  of  Senators  was  overcome  in 
1964  when  they  raised  their  salaries  by 
33 '/3  percent.  The  raise  this  year  was 
40  percent  on  top  of  that  33^3  percent. 
Congress  has  not  been  too  bashful 

Mr.  PONG.  The  last  increase  was  the 
result  of  many,  many  years  with  no  in- 
creases. There  have  been  periods  of  up 
to  20  years  where  there  was  no  increase. 
Therefore,  to  arrive  at  comparability 
this  Commission  of  very  learned  men 
made  that  recommendation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
in  1964  Congress  raised  its  salaries  by 
33 'b  percent,  from  $22,500  to  $30,000. 
To  go  back  8  or  10  years  before  that 
our  salaries  had  been  raised  from  $15,- 
000  to  $22,500.  If  one  were  to  go  back 
further  there  would  be  more  increases. 
Since  I  have  been  in  Congress  during 
the  last  23  years  congressional  salaries 
have  gone  first  in  1947  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000.  then  around  1954  from  $15,000 
to  $22,500.  in  1964  from  $22,500  to 
$30,000,  and  in  February  1969  from  $30  - 
000  to  $42,500. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  face  it.  Members 
of  Congress  have  not  been  reduced  to 
the  status  of  paupers,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  are  quite  eligible  for  the  poverty 
program. 

Mr.  PONG.  According  to  the  figures  I 
have  here,  we  received  a  salary  of  $10,000 
in  1946  and  Members  of  Congress  had 
waited  20  years  before  they  got  an  in- 
crease of  $5,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
raised  effective  January  1947  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000. 

Mr.  FONG.  But  they  waited  another 
10  years  to  go  to  $22,500,  and  then, 
another  8  years  before  there  was  another 
salary  increase. 

In  the  meantime  Government  em- 
ployees received  increases  and  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  Federal 
employees  have  received  salary  increases 
during  this  period  of  approximately  100 
percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  my 
knowledge,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
agrees,  there  was  not  a  single  candidate 
for  Congress  who  when  facing  election 
told  his  constituency  that  he  would  only 
accept  the  job  If  the  salary  were  raised 
by  45  to  50  percent. 

Mr.  PONG.  We  desire  only  to  be  fair  to 
Members  of  Congress,  all  of  our  civil 
servants,  and  aU  of  the  men  in  the  mili- 


tary. The  only  way  we  can  do  It,  because 
of  the  reluctance  of  Members  of  Congress 
to  raise  their  own  salaries,  is  to  set  up 
this  Commission  which,  after  long  hear- 
ings and  comparing  salaries  in  Govern- 
ment with  industry,  makes  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  President.  This  year 
the  Senate  voted  34  to  47  and  said  the 
President  was  correct  and  that  the  salary 
should  be  $42,500,  even  though  the  Com- 
mission had  said  it  should  be  $50,000 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ate should  have  a  chance  for  a  direct 
vote.  In  the  past  Congress  has  acted  on 
salaries,  but  it  is  possible  under  the  exist- 
ing system  that  they  get  a  salary  increase 
without  any  vote. 

That  is  what  our  amendment  seeks  to 
correct — we  would  repeal  the  law  which 
makes  this  possible. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  abolish  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative 
and  Judicial  Salaries  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor.  When  this  issue  first  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  February  in  the  form 
of  salary  increase  recommendations  I 
opposed  it  and  my  position  is  so  recorded 
I  opposed  this  pay  increase  for  two  rea- 
sons. One  was  that  I  believed  the  raise 
was  excessive  in  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  economy.  The  second  reasons  for  my 
opposition  was  that  I  disapproved  of  the 
method  used  to  accomplish  this  raise. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  created 
the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  Salaries,  it  surrendered 
one  of  its  powers  and  prerogatives.  Thi.s 
I  believe  was  a  grave  error.  I  believe  that 
this  error  can  only  be  rectified  by  abol- 
ishing this  Commission. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
WiLLi.^Ms).  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
associate  myself  with  the  comments 
made  by  my  colleague  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis).  The  substance  of  this 
amendment  is  virtually  the  same  as  the 
bill  introduced  last  month  bv  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska.  I  joined  him  as 
a  cosponsor  of  that  bill,  for  reasons 
which  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the 
brief  statement  which  I  made  in  regard 
to  the  bill  to  abolish  the  Commission.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  amendment  will  pre- 
vail and  that  the  Commission  will  be 
abolished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  statement  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Hbuska.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  every  Member  of  Congress  received  a 
substantial  Increase  In  salary.  I  opposed  that 
Increase  at  the  time  and  my  position  was  so 
recorded  during  the  roUcall  vote  on  the  Issue. 
The  manner  in  which  the  vote  was  taken 
on  this  Issue  was  most  unusual.  Normally  In 
the  Senate  we  have  the  right  to  modify  a 
proposal  either  on  the  floor  or  In  committee. 
On  an  appropriations  bill,  for  example,  the 
dollar  figure  can  be  raised  or  lowered.  The 
option  of  lowering  the  proposed  salary  was 
not  available  to  us.  however.  It  was  oiffered 
on  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis.  This  procedure 
waa  moot  tinwlse. 
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My  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Cttbtis) 
has  Introduced  a  bill  to  relnstltute  normal 
procedures  in  fixing  salaries  (S.  1538).  I  am 
most  happy  to  Join  as  a  cosponaor  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  article  I,  section  1  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  all  legislative 
power  of  the  U.S.  Government  Is  vested  In 
the  Congress. 

The  reason  for  this  provision  Is  obvious. 
The  Pounding  Fathers  wanted  matters  of 
setting  national  policy  to  be  subject  to  open 
discussion  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  elec- 
torate. 

The  setting  of  salaries  for  Government 
officials  Is  a  legislative  function  of  the  high- 
est order. 

The  setting  of  congressional  salaries  has 
been  handled  as  normal  legislation  through 
the  years.  This  method,  of  course.  Is  awk- 
ward for  the  legislators,  but  I  beUeve  It  Is 
good  for  the  electorate. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  on  this  floor  that, 
over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  granted 
raises  to  its  Members  very  begrudglngly. 
This  Is  as  It  should  be. 

Mr.  President.  In  1967.  the  Congress  de- 
vised a  method  by  which  Its  Members  could 
get  periodic  raises  without  the  usual  hear- 
ings, debates  and  public  expressions  of  in- 
dignation. This  method  was  established  by 
section  225  of  Public  Law  90-206.  the  Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

Under  section  225(a).  a  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries 
was  established  to  study  the  compensation  of 
officials  and  recommended  adjustments. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  no  particular 
quarrel  with  the  Commission  if  its  function 
was  to  assist  the  Members  of  Congress  In 
their  legislative  functions,  however,  Its 
functions  are   not  so  limited. 

Under  section  225.  the  Commission  recom- 
mends salary  adjustments  to  the  President, 
who  in  turn  transmits  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congrees.  Congress  then  has  the  choice 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  recommenda- 
tions and  the  lack  of  action  by  the  Congress 
is  tantamount  to  acceptance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  plan  Is 
not  a  new  concept.  It  has  been  advocated  by 
certain  Members  of  the  House  for  several 
years.  This  concept  has  been  rejected  by  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  on  at  least  two  occasions 
prior  to  1967.  This  concept  was  again  re- 
jected by  the  members  of  the  committee  In 
1967. 

Section  225  was  added  to  Public  Law  90- 
206  in  conference,  where  the  House  insisted 
up>on  Its  Inclusion.  This  compromise  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  was  duly 
organized,  conducted  Its  studies  and  reported 
to  President  Johnson  who  In  turn,  made  his 
recommendations  to  Congress. 

The  recommendations  were  for  pay  raises 
for  certain  officials  ranging  from  40  percent 
to  100  percent. 

These  new  pay  scales  went  Into  effect  on 
February  14  as  a  result  of  a  rollcall  vote  in 
the  Senate,  and  no  action  at  all  by  the 
House ^ 

I  Joined  in  the  effort  to  reject  the  pay  In- 
crease and  I  regret  that  our  efforts  were 
unsuccessful. 

Mr.  President,  in  deferring  to  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Chief  Executive,  Congress 
has  abdicated  one  of  its  most  precious 
prerogatives. 

The  sequence  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
recent  raise  wlU  be  repeated  In  4  years  un- 
less Congress  asserts  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  created  by 
section  225  of  Public  Law  90-206  should  be 
.abolished. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  the  hour  is  late.  I  do  not  intend  to 
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detain  the  Senate  long,  unless  it  is  nec- 
essary to  reply  to  numerous  questions. 

I  cannot  permit  this  matter  to  go  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  without  expressing 
myself  as  strongly  as  I  can  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware.  I  have 
listened  for  some  2  hours  to  the  debate 
on  this  question.  I  think  that  the  present 
law  providing  for  a  commission  to  report 
to  the  President,  and  for  the  President 
to  submit  proposed  salaries  to  Congress, 
is  immoral.  Furthermore,  I  think  it  is  an 
abrogation  of  our  duties  and  our  respon- 
sibilities as  Senators.  No  one  will  ever 
convince  me  otherwise. 

We  talk  about  the  levels  of  salaries 
and  how  they  influence  other  salaries. 
Much  of  that  is  true.  But  I  think  that 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against 
the  proposal  is  that  Congress  has  the 
right  to  fix  such  salaries — or  we  had  the 
right  until  we  were  such  dupes  as  to  pass 
the  legislative  salary  bill,  with  the  pro- 
visions for  the  commission  attached  to 
it,  the  year  before  last. 

I  join  in  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska).  I  know  how 
strongly  he  feels  about  this  particular 
amendment  and  this  particular  commis- 
sion. I  also  applaud  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  who 
sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and 
who  feels  so  strongly  about  this  subject. 
I  feel  just  as  strongly  about  it  myself. 

What  have  we  done?  We  have  let  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  President,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  other  people  appoint  persons 
to  a  commission.  I  suppose  the  members 
of  the  commission  take  an  oath  of  office. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  they  do  or 
not.  They  do  not  have  any  responsibility 
to  Congress.  The  only  responsibility  they 
have  is  a  tenuous  advisory  responsibility 
to  the  President. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  cleverly  worked 
out  amendments  that  has  ever  been  at- 
tached to  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation. 

The  proponents  knew  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  attached  that  to  the 
salary  pay  raise  bill.  Exactly  what  many 
of  us  predicted  would  happen  did  happen. 
It  happened.  About  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary— I  do  not  have  the  exact  date  before 
me— the  President  sent  up  a  new  salary 
schedule  for  the  chief  executive  officers 
of  the  administration  and  Congress.  Well 
now,  this  "great"  commission  thought 
that  Members  of  Congress  should  have 
$50,000,  but  this  was  too  big  a  fish  for 
even  some  Members  of  Congress  to  swal- 
low. So,  when  the  President's  message 
was  sent  up  to  Congress,  he  left  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  $60,000  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  at  $62,500. 
Then  he  cut  Congress  down  from  $50,- 

000  to  $42,500.  In  the  latter  respect,  I 
think  he  was  entirely  right. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  resulted  in 
the  interim? 

We  sit  here  in  this  Chamber  with  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  east  of  us  across 
the  street,  each  Justice  drawing  $60,000 
a  year  and  the  Chief  Justice  $62,500  a 
year — who,  by  the  way.  is  also  furnished 
with  a  Cadillac  and  a  driver. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  have  disagreed  and 

1  still  disagree  with  many  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  these  last  few 
years,  particularly  in  the  area  of  crimi- 


nal law.  But,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
pertinent  to  what  I  want  to  say  now.  Will 
anyone  tell  me  that  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  carries  greater  responsi- 
bilities on  his  back  individually  than  any 
individual  Member  of  the  Senate  in  his 
committee  assignments  and  his  votes  on 
this  fioor?  I  do  not  believe  it.  Many  of  us 
here,  and  there  are  many  in  this  Cham- 
ber involved  in  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess, deal  with  $200  billion  a  year — and  1 
must  say  that  that  is  an  incomprehensi- 
ble figure.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that 
the  appropriations  process  and  the 
spending  by  Congress  has  brought  this 
great  country  into  an  inflationary  period 
which  may  well  wreck  its  fiscal  house. 

So  we  end  up  with  this  "wonderful, 
glorious"  plan  we  have  here.  Nothing 
could  be  more  "fair."  nothing  could  be 
more  "equitable"  than  this  "wonderful" 
plan,  this  commission — an  independent 
Commission,  if  you  will,  Mr.  President, 
which  bears  no  responsibility  to  anyone 
except  an  advisory  responsibility  to  the 
President. 

Thus,  when  the  Commission  came  in 
with  a  recommendation  to  the  President 
that  he  put  the  congressional  salaries  at 
$50,000,  which  is  $10,000  under  that  of 
the  Supreme  Court — and  there  is  not  a 
$10,000  differentiation  between  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  Members  of  Congress — 
the  President  came  in  with  that,  but  even 
he  could  not  swallow  it  and  he  con- 
ferred, I  guess,  with  some  Members  of 
Congress.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were.  It 
certainly  was  not  with  me.  I  surmise  it 
might  have  been  with  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  which  I  presume  he 
certainly  did.  But  I  do  not  know  whom  it 
was  with.  But,  anyway,  it  was  cut  down 
to  $42,500. 

So,  what  do  we  end  up  with?  With  this 
"glorious,"  "justiciable"  provision  of  law 
which  we  adopted  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
in  the  salary  pay  raise  bill.  We  end  up 
with  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  work  9  months  out  of  the  year,  who 
enjoy  a  3-month  vacation  in  the  sum- 
mertime, and  who  have  full  retirement 
when  they  do  retire — and  who  contribute 
not  one  single  penny  to  their  retire- 
ments-receiving $18,500  more  a  year 
than  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  say,  upon  the  basis 
of  their  responsibilities,  it  is  not  justified. 

We  talked  about  this  matter  and  we 
talked  about  it  when  it  was  before  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  spoke.  As  my  good 
friend  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  has 
stated,  the  vote  was  34  to  47 — that  is, 
34  in  favor  of  the  resolution  negating  the 
President's  action,  and  47  against. 

The  other  body  had  not  managed,  by 
the  time  the  30  days  were  up.  even  to  get 
its  committees  organized  to  the  point  that 
it  could  be  considered  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House.  So  we  ended  up  with  this  body 
taking  the  only  action.  Since  the  action 
to  negate  the  President's  message  had  to 
take  place  within  30  days,  nothing  was 
done  in  the  other  body. 

Now,  those  knowing  how  I  feel  may 
say,  "This  man  is  just  mad  at  the  Su- 
preme Court."  Well,  I  am  not.  I  am  not 
pleased  with  it,  I  will  say  that,  so  far  as 
its  legal  opinions  are  concerned.  They 
have  none  of  the  responsibilities  that 
Members  of  Congress  have,  they  do  not 
have  the  responsibilities  of  listening  to 
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I  hate  to  say 
people  are  . 
this  method.  I 
the   time 
think  our 
stand  up  on  th 
raise:   or,  if  I 
against  one. 

This  committed 
introduce  bills, 
bring  in  a 
ate  for  such 
They  did  not 
course,  there  Is 

But  It  seems  to 
the  whole  point 
say  that  this  is 
it;  that  the. ^ 
willing  to  vote 
salary. 

I  am  not 
be  done.  I  am  not 
I  will  say,  and 
years  to  come. 

But  the  worst 
the  powers  that 
dered  to  the 
worst,  in  my 
light  of  cold 
power  we  have 
executive  branch 
shows  up  in  the 
the  galling 
between    the 
Court  and  those 
gress. 

I  do  not  think 
Virginia  feels 
about  this,  but 
one  humiliating 
humiliating — in 
an  opportunity 
and  good 
my  distinguished 
to  turn  down  the 
port,  and  to  get 
committee  to  fix 
not  think  we  shouli  I 

Here  is  an  _.^. 
tor  to  finally  sta'rt 
of  wiping  the  slate 
from  here  on  we 


respc  nslbility 


th<y 
respons  ibillty 
Washir  gton 
liided 
to 
Hoi  ise 
ths 
5ed  \> 
much 
$>0 
Me  nbers — wl 
respor  sibllities — draw 


I  do  not  think  that  our 

higher  than  it  is.  I  just 

Supreme  Court's  is  so 

lad  worked  out  a  parlla- 

the  time  this  matter  was 

to  attempt  to  reduce 

with  the  size  of  the 

on  the  resolution.  It 

it  was  an  impossibility 

'  it. 

but  I  think  that  some 

willing  to  hide  behind 

perfectly  willing,  when 

it  comes — when  I 

should  be  raised,  to 

floor  and  vote  for  a 

think  not.  then  to  vote 


t) 


do 
n) 
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trying  to  solve  their 
forth,  they  are  not  faced 
of  going  home 
or  20  times — sometimes 
28  times  it  was  for  me 
are  not  faced  with  that 
but  are  able  to  sit 
to  lead  a  nice,  se- 
life  where  they  are 
lobbying  pressures  that 
Members  are.  Never- 
fine  form  of  law  which 
which  contains  so  much 
equity."  they  sit  over 
.000  a  year  while  House 
ho,  I  say,  have 
$18,500 
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has  the  jurisdiction  to 

have  hearings,  and  to 

reconlmendation  to  the  Sen- 

pun^ose.  They  did  not  do  so. 

it  last  year,  and,  of 

need  to  do  it  this  year. 

me  that  we  are  missing 

this  question  when  we 

only  way  we  can  do 

Meml^ers  of  Congress  are  un- 

their  own  raises  in 


of 
tie 


far 


unwUl  ng  to  do  it  If  it  needs  to 

going  to  do  it  this  year, 

P'obably  not  for  several 


:  )art  of  it  is  that  of  all 

Congress  has  surren- 

execijtive  branch,  this  is  the 

It  will  bear  the 

scrt^tlny  the  least  of  any 

surrendered  to  the 

And  the  final  proof 

injustice — I  will  say 

"  the  discrepancy 

salaries   of   the   Supreme 

the  Members  of  Con- 


ever 


filial 


injustice — of 


o: 


even  my  friend  from 
mote  strongly  than  I  do 
hauing  gone  through  this 
ecperience — and  it  was 
w  lich,  after  we  had  had 
til  rough  the  kind  offices 
parlian- entary  maneuvers  of 
:  riend  from  Delaware, 
I^appel  Commission  re- 
bill  out  of  our  own 
(Jiu-  own  salaries,  I  do 
do  it  again, 
opportunity  for  every  Sena- 
1  he  method  and  means 
clean  and  saying  that 
going  to  be  masters 


ajc 


of  our  own  fate:  we  are  going  to  stand  up 
and  when  we  need  to  raise  salaries,  we 
will  vote  for  them,  and  when  we  do  not 
need  them,  we  will  vote  against  them.  We 
are  not  going  to  let  a  group  of  people 
appointed  by  this  court  and  this  body 
and  some  other  body  fix  salaries  which 
when  they  come  here  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  or  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
almost  have  the  full  .force  and  effect  of 
law 

Let  me  say  further  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  parliamentary  astuteness  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  we 
would  not  even  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote  upon  this  principle,  even  though 
the  vote  was  certain. 

In  conclusion,  I  say  this  is  the  wrong 
way  to  do  it.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  help  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  straighten  this  matter  out 
once  and  for  all  and  get  rid  of  this  in- 
famous amendment,  which  I  believe  is  a 
disgrace  and  shame  upon  all  of  us 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  of- 
fered this  amendment,  because  it  for 
the  first  time,  gives  the  opportunity  to 
the  Senate  to  vote  up  or  down  the  provi- 
sion of  the  earlier  law  by  which  this  Com- 
mission was  established. 

May  I  say  in  the  beginning  that  I  would 
have  little  objection  to  the  setting  up 
of  a  commission  to  make  recommenda- 
tions, and  even  to  have  the  President 
second  those  recommendations  or  amend 
them  as  they  might  be  sent  by  him  to  the 
Congress,  provided  there  was  a  manda- 
tory requirement  that  each  House  of  the 
Congress  must  vote  upon  those  recom- 
mendations as  they  reach  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  primary  vice 
m  this  whole  setup  is  that  we  invite  a 
situation  under  which  by  mere  inaction— 
which  was  taken  by  one  body  of  Con- 
gress when  the  salary  matter  came  be- 
fore us  some  months  ago— we  permit  to 
stand  the  recommendations  of  a  body 
other  than  ourselves,  the  Congress  in 
which  all  legislation  must  originate  and 
by  which  all  legislation  must  be  passed 
according  to  the  Constitution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
offering  this  amendment,  for  which  I 
propose  to  vote.  I  thank  him  for  having 
taken  the  steps  he  did  when  the  recom- 
mendations came  before  us  earlier  in  the 
year,  because  they  gave  us  an  opportu- 
nity, at  least  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, to  regularize  what  was  done  at 
that  time  by  making  it  an  act  dependent 
upon  the  vote  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  If  no  vote  had  been  taken  here 
and  no  vote  taken  in  the  other  body, 
we  would  have  been  indeed  in  a  weak— 
a  hopelessly  weak — position  as  having 
surrendered  our  authority  and  having 
delegated  it  to  a  commission  with  the  in- 
tent to  let  them  handle  oiu-  legislative 
duties. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  for  the  recom- 
mendations as  they  reached  us  because  I 
thought,  in  the  main,  they  were  good.  I 
thought,  insofar  as  the  executive  de- 
partment and  the  judicial  department 
were  concerned  many  of  them  were  long, 
long  past  due. 

So  far  as  the  legislative  department  is 
concerned,  I  want  to  call  attention  now 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  that  pre- 


vailed, and  it  was  not  the  sole  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  that  pre- 
vailed, when  we  voted  upon  those  recom- 
mendations, because  the  report  of  the 
President  makes  very  clear  what  hap- 
pened. I  want  to  read  this  portion  of  his 
report  into  this  debate  at  this  time.  The 
President  used,  in  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congress,  these  words: 

A  proper  concern  for  history  and  tradition 
however,  suggests  that  the  President  should 
consult    the   leaders   of   Congress   before   he 
makes  any  recommendations  concerning  Con 
gresslonal  salaries. 

I  have  done  that. 

These  discussions  and  consultations  re- 
vealed that  Congress  would  be  reluctant  to 
approve  a  $50,000  salary. 

I  digress  to  say  that  that  was  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Continuing  to  quote: 

When  It  comes  to  a  pay  Increase,  Congress 
puts  its  own  Members  last  in  line.  Instead, 
an  Increase  to  $42,500  was  considered  prefer- 
able and  more  likely  to  receive  the  necessary 
support.  I  respect  the  desires  of  the  leaders 
of  Congress.  I  therefore  now  recommend  a 
$42,500  salary  for  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

The  President  made  it  very  clear  that 
his  recommendations  were  not  based 
solely  upon  those  of  the  Commission- 
in  fact,  he  changed  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission.  They  were  not  based 
solely  upon  his  own  judgment,  but  upon 
consultations  between  him  and  the  lead- 
ers of  both  houses  of  the  Congress. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  verj' 
wisely,  in  order  to  keep  the  record  from 
indicating  that  we  had  supinely  dele- 
gated away  all  of  our  legislative  author- 
ity, insisted  upon  our  having  a  vote.  We 
did  have  a  vote,  and  I  think  that  vote 
saved  the  Congress  from  being  in  a  hope- 
lessly weak   position.  I  here  commend 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  having 
insisted  upon  our  having  taken  that  vote. 
I  did  not  vote  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  did  because  I  thought  most  of 
those  provisions  were  very  much  needed, 
and  I  thought  the  congressional  salary 
increase  was  one  of  the  most  needed  in 
view   of   our   having    to   maintain    two 
homes  and  having  to  be  elected  period- 
ically. 

I  have,  for  example,  the  report  of  the 
Commission  showing  what  the  officers  of 
the  State  of  Florida  receive  for  their 
various  services,  all  the  way  from  $50.- 

000  in  the  case  of  one  executive  officer 

not  an  elective  officer,  by  the  way— to 
$36,000  for  the  Governor,  with  a  man- 
sion to  live  in  and  $29.000-plus  to  oper- 
ate that  mansion,  and  $34,000  for  each 
of  the  six  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  for 
many  others  who  received  well  above 
the  $30,000  limitation  which  we  were 
receiving  at  that  time. 

For  instance,  I  notice  that  In  one 
county,  Dade  County.  Fla..  there  are  four 
county  officers  receiving  well  above  the 
$30,000  level— $33,000,  for  instance,  for 
the  superintendent  of  education:  $32,- 
500  for  the  county  attorney;  $32,500  for 
the  State  attorney  in  that  county;  and 
the  other  was  the  president  of  the  junior 
college  there,  who  received  a  salary  well 
above  the  $30,000  level,  plus  other 
compensation.  I  did  not  regard  the  com- 
pensation    of     these     Florida    officials 
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excessive — I  thought  we  were  badly 
underpaid. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  thought  that  we 
proceeded  rather  wisely  in  approving 
those  particular  recommendations,  and 
that  we  would  have  been  proceeding 
very  foolishly  If  we  had  allowed  them 
to  become  law  without  our  actually  vot- 
ing upon  them. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  did  vote  upon 
them.  That  regularized  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, in  my  opinion.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  approve  this 
amendment,  and  show  our  disapproval 
of  the  type  of  legislation  we  now  have, 
which  really  invites  supine  inaction  by 
both  Houses,  and  is  thus  a  delegation 
of  important  legislative  power  to  others 
not  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to 
exercise  such  legislative  power. 

I  think  that  if  we  have  a  Commission 
again — and  I  have  no  objection  to  a 
Commission  to  study  levels  of  salaries 
and  to  make  recommendations — there 
should  be  included  a  provision  requiring 
mandatorily  a  vote  for  each  House  of 
Congress  before  the  recommendations  of 
any  such  Conmiission  be  approved,  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

I  shall  not  speak  longer  upon  this  mat- 
ter, but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have, 
now,  the  first  chance  that  we  have  had 
to  pass  upon  whether  or  not  we  want 
the  present  type  of  Commission  to  exist 
for  the  future.  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
om-  own  committee  turned  it  down  be- 
fore— the  committee  then  headed  by  the 
distinguished  former  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Monroney,  with  most  of  the 
other  members  who  were  on  it  then  still 
on  it — when  the  measure  came  over  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  an 
important  postal  rate  bill.  Involving 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  increased 
revenue  for  the  Post  Office  Department, 
something  that  was  absolutely  needed. 
The  committee  cut  off  that  House  pro- 
vision, and  when  we  passed  the  measure, 
the  provision  was  not  in  it.  It  went  to 
conference,  and  came  back  with  the 
House  provision  on  it,  and  we  adopted 
it,  in  my  judgment,  simply  because  the 
additional  revenue  provided  In  that 
postal  increase  bill  was  so  essential. 

We  had  no  chance  then,  and  we  have 
had  no  chance  since,  to  vote  upon  this 
particular  provision  as  a  wise  or  unwise 
legislative  proposal.  I  welcome  the 
chance  to  vote  upon  it  now,  because  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  wise  legislative  pro- 
posal, and  I  do  not  think  we  should  sur- 
render our  legislative  power,  much  less 
invite  a  situation  under  which,  by  merely 
sitting  in  our  seats  and  appearing  to  be 
too  cowardly  to  cope  with  a  problem  of 
this  kind,  we  surrender  our  legislative 
power  to  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  occur  not  later  than 
10  minutes  to  5  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  and  other 
Senators.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 


nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Russell)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydinos)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  nay. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ators from  Arizona  <  Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr. 
Goldwater  ) .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator 
from  Elinois  iMr.  Percy)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  i  Mr. 
Thurmond)  Is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Percy  ) .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  36,  as  follows : 


[No.   25  Leg.) 

YEAS— 49 

Aiken 

Domlnick 

Murphy 

Allen 

Ellender 

Packwood 

AUott 

Ervln 

Pas  tore 

Bellmon 

Pulbright 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Gore 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Gurney 

Smith 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Spong 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Stennls 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Holllrgs 

Symington 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Church 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Tower 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Williams,  Del. 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Young,  Ohio 

Curtis 

Miller 

Dole 

Mundt 

NAYS— 36 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Baker 

Grlflln 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hart 

Montoya 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Moss 

Case 

Inouye 

Pell 

Cranston 

Jackson 

RibicofT 

Dirksen 

Javlts 

Saxbe 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Eagleton 

Long 

Scott 

Eastland 

Magntison 

Stevens 

Fong 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ooodell 

McGovern 

Tarbo  rough 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Frouty 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

Randolph 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Russell 

Harris 

Nelson 

Thurmond 

Mathias 

Percy 

Tydings 

So  the 

amendment  of 

Mr.  Williams 

of  Delaware  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  before  us  would  raise  to  $62,500 
the  salaries  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States — the  President  of  this 
body — and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  do  not  believe  this  sum 
to  be  inordinately  high  or  excessive  con- 
sidering the  station  of  the  positions  and 
the  immense  responsibilities  involved.  It 
also  raises  the  salaries  of  other  Members 
of  the  leadership  of  Congress,  including 
that  of  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

As  majority  leader,  I  voted  last  Feb- 
ruary to  increase  congressional  salaries 
along  with  those  of  Federal  judges  and 
executive  branch  officials. 

With  respect  to  this  proposal.  I  And 
that  its  personal  effect  on  me  has  pre- 
sented a  circumstance  of  a  most  difficult 
character.  I  am  unable  to  justify  an  af- 
firmative vote  on  this  measure,  however 
justly  the  Vice  President  and  Speaker 
and  President  pro  tempore  and  the  other 
officers  involved  may  deserve  to  have 
their  salaries  adjusted  in  relation  to  the 
recent  changes  in  the  entire  Federal 
salary  structure.  But  to  vote  against  this 
bill,  as  I  would  like  to  and  had  intended 
to,  in  circumstances  in  which  I  am  likely 
to  find  my  pay  increased  in  any  event, 
would  be  hypocritical. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  request 
that  the  Senate  permit  me  to  lecord  my- 
self as  merely  "present"  on  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  much  disturbed  about  this  measure. 
We  have  raised  the  salary  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  think  we  should  raise  the 
salary  of  the  Vice  President  and  we 
should  stop  there. 

I  do  not  think  it  costs  the  Speaker  any 
more  to  live  in  Washington  than  it  costs 
me.  We  have  already  raised  our  salaries. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  criticism  from 
the  public.  We  in  Congress  have  been 
very  much  criticized  for  voting  ourselves 
a  whopping  increase  at  a  time  of  in- 
flation. 

It  was  always  my  idea  that  when  we 
voted  for  salary  increases  for  employees 
under  civil  service,  we  should  have  given 
ourselves  the  same  percentage  increase. 
I  believe  we  would  have  avoided  a  lot  of 
this  criticism,  and  we  would  have  been 
approximately  in  the  same  position  as 
we  are  with  this  increase  of  S12.500. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  are  not  en- 
titled to  it.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  are 
not  worth  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  anyone 
who  does  not  have  an  outside  income 
needs  $42,500  to  maintain  a  home  in  his 
own  State  and  a  modest  home  in  Wash- 
ington, especially  if  he  has  a  family  to 
support  and  children  to  put  through 
college.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
When  we  realize  how  much  must  be  paid 
back  in  income  tax  out  of  the  increase, 
not  too  much  is  left. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
possibly  what  we  should  have  done  was 
to  raise  the  $3,000  allowance  that  is  de- 
ductible for  llving-in  expenses,  that  we 
should  have  made  that  $5,000.  and  given 
ourselves  a  $5,000  raise,  rather  than  the 
$12,500.  But  that  is  water  over  the  dam. 
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Therefore,  unle  »  we  confine  the  increase 
to  the  Vice  Pre^dc-nt  of  the  United  States 
alone,  I  shall:  be  compelled  to  vote 
against  it. 

The  PRESmipiG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  voted  against  the  bill  increasing 
the  salary  of  thfe  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  voted  ajgainst  the  bill  increasing 
the  salaries  of  Cabinet  members,  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Judges,  and  Members  of 
Congress.  Ther^ore,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  bill  which  ik  now  before  the  Senate 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.        ' 

The  PREST^ma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will|  be  stated. 

The  assistant  I  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


April  29,  1969 


language    beginning    on 
rough  page  3,  Une  19,  as 


Strike  out  th 
page  1,  line  9,  t: 
follows: 

'Sec.  2.   (a)   Tlie  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 601(a)    of   tie  Legislative   Reorganlza- 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  31), 
pensatlon  of  the  Speaker 
^presentatlves,  Is  amended 
,000'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 


tlan  Act  x>f  1946. 
relating,  ui  the  co 
of  the  House  of 
by  striking  out  ' 
thereof  '$62,500 

"(b)   The  third 
of    the    Leglslatl 


Ing  m  lieu  thereof  ' 

"(2)   by  Insertlj , 

pore  of  the  Sena{ 

'compensation  of; 

'(3)    by  Inser 


sentence  of  section  601(a) 

B    Reorganization    Act    of 

1946.  as  amended   (2  0.S.C.  31).  relating  to 

the  compensation  pt  the  Majority  Leader  and 

ler  of  the  Senate  and  the 

id  the  Minority  Leader  of 

the  House  of  Representatives.  Is  amended — 

"(I)   by  striking  out  '$35.0O0'  and  Insert- 

•55,000'; 

'the  President  pro  tem- 

'  Immediately  following 

ad 

, TO   ^  comma  Immediately 

following  'Mlnorltt  Leader  of  the  Senate". 

"Skc.  3.  The  anjiendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  *recUve  on  March  I.  1969. 
"SBC.  3.  Subparaigraph  (C)  of  section  225 
(f )  of  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (Public] Law  90-206;  81  Stat.  643) 
relating  to  the  fun:tlons  of  the  Commission 
on  Executive.  Leglj  latlve.  and  Judicial  Sal- 
arles;  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'IC)  Justices,  J  idges,  and  other  person- 
nel in  the  Judicial  ;  )ranch  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 402(d)  and  40 J  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Salary  Act  of  1964  78  Stat.  434;  Public  Law 
88-426)  and  the  j  idges  referred  to  In  the 
amendments  made  by  paragraphs  (2)  (3) 
and  (4)  of  section  2  06(1)  of  the  Federal' Exe-' 
cutlve  Salary  Act  ol  1964  (78  Stat  431-  Pub- 
lic Law  88-426);  and'. 

"See.  4.  (a)   SectDn  11-702 (d)  of  the  Dls 
trlct  of  Colimibla  C  >de  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •«29,0O0'  an  J  •$28.500'  and  Inserting 
in    Ueu    thereof    ■$3  3,500'    and    '$38,000'     re 
spectlvely. 

"(b)  Section  H-S02(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•$28,000'  and  '$27.50  0'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  •$37,500'  anl  ■$37.000',  respectively 
(c)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  par- 
agraph of  section  2  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act  of  1937.  as  amended 
(DC  Code.  sec.  47-2402).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  •$27.50<'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  '$37,000'. 

"S»c.  5.    (a)    Sectijna   1,  2,  and  4  of  this 
Act  shall  become  eff  sctlve  on  March  1    1969 
"(b)  Section  3  shall  become  effective  upon 
enactment."  ^  ^ 


Mr.  PASTORE 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK 
Mr.  PASTORE. 
like  to  be  added 
amendment. 


1  dr.  President,  will  the 

I  yield. 
I  dr.  President,  I  would 
ai  a  cosponsor  of  that 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  be  very  brief.  I  shall  be  only 
2  or  3  minutes  at  the  most.  My  feeling  is 
the  same  as  the  feeling  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

We  have  been  under  intensive  criti- 
cism throughout  the  country  for  the  pay 
raise  we  gave  ourselves.  We  failed  to  act 
when  we  could  have.  In  this  particular 
bill  we  are  once  again  raising  salaries  of 
very  distinguished  members  of  whom  I 
am  very  fond  and  also  acting  to  raise 
salanes  of  a  number  of  judges. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  try  to  bring  the  salary  of  the 
Vice  President  somewhere  within  a  nor- 
mal range  so  that  he  can  live  the  way 
he  is  entitled  to  live  and  not  to  give 
such  salary  raises  to  persons  in  other 
positions. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  have  offered  the 
amendment.  It  will  leave  in  the  raise 
for  the  Vice  President  and  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware which  was  just  agreed  to,  and  strike 
out  all  other  pay  raises. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
be   glad    to   join   the   Senator  in   this 
amendment.    I    think    the    amendment 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
Mr.    PASTORE.    Mr.    President,    we 
cannot  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  join 
the  Senator  in  his  amendment.  I  think 
this  woul'"  be  a  constructive  step  for  us 
to  take  at  this  time  to  show  the  Amer- 
ican people  we  are  really  concerned 
about  this  problem  of  inflation;  this  is 
the  very  least  that  we  can  do.  I  am  glad 
to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  upon  re- 
flecting on  the  measure  that  has  now 
been  proposed  and  on  the  deliberations 
in  this  body,  I  move  to  recommit  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion on  the  motion  to  recommit  takes 
precedence.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  to  recommit  [putting  the 
question]. 

Mr.  HOLLA>rD.  Did  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Pre- 
siding Officer  has  not  yet  ruled. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  my 
amendment.  Can  a  voice  vote  on  a  motion 
to  recommit  wipe  out  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  previous  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  reg- 
ular order. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  would 
It  be  proper  or  improper  at  this  point  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  recommit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  recommit.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Tydings)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea  ' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tors from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr 
GoLDWATHR) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias).  and  the  Senator 
from  niinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Protjty)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
THURMOND)  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)   would  vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyommg  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  64 
nays  21,  as  follows: 

(No.  26  Leg.] 
YEAS — 64 
Aiken  Ervtn  Mondale 

Allen  Fulbrlght  Montoya 

Anderson  Qore  Moss 

Bayh  Gravel  Mundt 

BeUmon  Hart  Pastore 

Bennett  Hartke  Pearson 

Bible  Holland  Pen 

Boggs  Holllngs  Proxmire 

Brooke  Hughes  Rlbicoff 

Burdlck  Inouye  Smith 

i^-  m  tr  Jackson  Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Jordan,  N.C.        Spong 
Cannon  Jordan.  Idaho     Stennis 

Case  Kennedy  Symington 

Church  Long  Talmadge 

Cooper  Magnuson  Williams  NJ 

Cranston  Mansfield  WUllams,  Del' 

Dodd  McClellan  Yarborough 

Dole  McQee  Young.  N  Dak. 

Eagleton  McGovern  Young  Ohio 

Eastland  Mclntyre 

Ellende,-  Miller 

NAYS— 21 
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Allott 

Baker 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Domlnlck 


Pong 

OoodeU 

Orlffln 

Ourney 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Javlu 


Murphy 

Packwood 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Stevens 

Tower 


NOT  VCnNG — 16 

Fannin  McCarthy  Prouty 

Goldwater  Metcalf  Randolph 

Hansen  Muskie  Russell 

Harris  Nelson  Thxirmond 

Mathias  Percy  Tydings 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
THURSDAY,  MAY  1,   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
adjourned  until  noon  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  until  noon 
Thursday  next,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  they  may  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
this  period  all  committees  may  file  re- 
ports, together  with  individual,  minority, 
or  supplemental  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2023.  S.  2024,  S.  2025,  S.  2026,  S.  2027. 
S.  2028— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 
ON  OWNERSHIP  OF  CERTAIN 
LANDS  IN  RIVERSIDE  COUNTY, 
CALIF.,  AND  SUBMISSION  OF  COM- 
PANION RESOLUTIONS,  SENATE 
RESOLUTIONS  185,  186,  187,  188,  189, 
AND  190 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  4  of  this  year,  I  introduced  S. 
1303  through  S.  1360,  and  S.  1364,  and 
submitted  Senate  Resolution  103  through 
Senate  Resolution  161,  all  of  which  per- 
tained to  the  ownership  of  lands  along 
the  Colorado  River.  At  the  time  I  pointed 
out  that  the  bills  involved  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  lands  imder  his  con- 
trol and  that  the  resolutions,  in  turn,  per- 
tained directly  to  the  bills.  I  then  asked 
imanimous  consent,  which  was  granted, 
for  all  of  the  bills  together  with  the  ac- 
companying resolutions  to  be  referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  I  now  introduce  six  more 
bills  and  submit  six  more  resolutions  of 
the  same  type  and  again  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  of  them  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUls 
and  resolutions  will  be  received  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


The  bills  (S.  2023)  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title  it 
may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands 
situated  in  the  County  of  Riverside. 
State  of  California,  (S.  2024)  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  situated  in  the  county  of  River- 
side, State  of  California,  (S.  2025)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quit- 
claim any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county 
of  Riverside.  State  of  California,  (S. 
2026)  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore 
claim  to  certain  lands  situated  in  the 
county  of  Riverside,  State  of  California, 
(S.  2027)  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish 
and  quitclaim  any  title  it  may  hereto- 
fore claim  to  certain  lands  situated  in 
the  county  of  Riverside,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, (S.  2028)  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relin- 
quish and  quitclaim  any  title  it  may 
heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  situ- 
ated in  the  county  of  Riverside,  State  of 
California,  introduced  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  by  imanimous 
consent. 

The  resolutions  (S.  Res.  185)  to  refer 
the  bill  (S.  2024)  entitled  "A  biU  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  situated  in  the  county  of  Riverside, 
State  of  California,"  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
report  thereon;  (S.  Res.  186)  to  refer 
the  bill  (S.  2025)  entitled  "A  biU  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lan(is  situated  in  the  county  of  Riverside, 
State  of  California,"  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
report  thereon  (S.  Res.  187)  to  re- 
fer the  bUl  (S.  2026)  entitled  "A  bUl  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  situated  in  the  coimty  of  Riverside, 
State  of  California,"  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  re- 
port; (S.  Res.  188)  to  refer  the  bill 
(S.  2027 >  entitled  "A  bill  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  situated  in  the  coimty  of  Riverside. 
State  of  California,"  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  re- 
port thereon:  (S.  Res.  189)  to  refer 
the  bill  (S.  2028)  entitled  "A  bill  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  cer- 
tain lands  situated  in  the  county  of  Riv- 
erside, State  of  California";  (S.  Res. 
190)  to  refer  the  bill  (S.  2023)  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relin- 
quish and  quitclaim  any  title  it  may 
heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  situ- 
ated in  the  county  of  Riverside,  State 


of  California,"  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  re- 
port thereon,  which  read  as  follows,  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

S.  Res.  185 

Resolved,  To  refer  the  bill  (S.  2024)  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  reUnqulsh  and  quit- 
claim any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to 
certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of  Riv- 
erside, State  of  California",  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
report  thereon. 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  — 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title 
it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands  sit- 
uated in  the  county  of  Riverside.  State  of 
California,  unto  Sam  Biggs:  It  Is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  (3ourt  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  commissioner 
to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
rules  to  determine  the  facts,  including  facts 
relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts  bearing 
upon  the  question  whether  the  bar  of  any 
statute  of  limitations  should  be  removed,  or 
facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claimant  for  not 
having  resorted  to  any  established  legal 
remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his  findings  of 
facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to  Inform  the 
Congress  whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or 
equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the 
amount,  if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.    Res.  186 

Resolved,  To  refer  the  bUl  (S.  2025)  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and 
quitclaim  any  title  It  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside.  State  of  California",  to  the  Chief 
(Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
report  thereon. 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as 
S.  —  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim 
any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain 
lands  situated  In  the  county  of  Riverside. 
State  of  California,  unto  Earl  A.  Reynolds. 
Jr.:  It  Is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  rules  to  determine  the  facts,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  estab- 
lished legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his 
findings  of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to  in- 
form the  Congress  whether  the  demand  Is  a 
legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and 
the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.  Res.  187 

Resolved,  To  refer  the  blU  (S.  2026)  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reUnqulsh  and 
quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California  ",  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
report  thereon. 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  — 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any  title 
it   may   heretofore    claim   to   certain   lands 
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quitclaim  any  title  it  may  heretofore  claim 
to  certain  lands  situated  In  the  county  of 
Riverside,  State  of  California",  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
report  thereon. 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  designated  as  S.  — 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  any 
title  it  may  heretofore  claim  to  certain  lands 
situated  in  the  county  of  Riverside.  SUte  of 
California,  unto  Glenn  Peterson :  It  is  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  des- 
ignate pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  a  trial  commis- 
sioner to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
pilcable  rules  to  determine  the  facts,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facta 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  statute  of  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  established 
legal  remedy.  He  shall  append  to  his  find- 
ings of  facts,  conclusions  sufficient  to  in- 
form the  Congress  whether  the  demand  is 
a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and 
the  amount.  If  any.  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 
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THE  GRAPE  BOYCOTT  AND  FORMA- 
TION OF  CONSUMERS'  RIGHTS 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  we  in  the  State  of  California 
have  been  plagued  with  widespread  dis- 
putes and  problems  affecting  farm  labor. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  in  the  pub- 
lic press  about  it.  There  have  been  boy- 
cotts across  the  Nation,  some  declared 
legal,  some  declared  illegal.  There  is  now 
a  movement  to  have  international  boy- 
cotts, if  you  please. 

This  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  "of 
meeting  a  lady  who  is  the  only  female 
State  senator  from  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. She  is  the  assistant  majority  lead- 
er in  the  Michigan  Senate,  and  is  chair- 
man of  a  new  committee  that  she  Is 
spearheading  to  protect  consumers' 
rights.  By  "consumers,"  she  means 
housewives,  the  ladies  who,  finally,  go  to 
the  store  to  buy  the  food. 

I  should  like  to  read  briefly  from  a 
statement  she  made  this  morning.  She 
states  that  she  traveled  to  California  at 
her  own  expense,  and  talked  to  about 
150  people,  all  types  of  people,  labor  lead- 
ers, farmers,  large  growers,  small  family 
farmers,  taxi  drivers,  storekeepers,  a 
complete  cross  section.  Then  she  said: 

Indeed,  the  workers  I  talked  to  expressed 
resentment  over  what  they  considered  the 
false  Image  given  them  by  Mr.  Reuther,  Mr. 
Chavez,  and  other  boycott  organizers  and 
supporters. 

She  goes  on  to  say  that  included  among 
California  grape  growers  are  thousands 
of  small  farmers  who  employ  no  labor 
other  than  members  of  their  own 
families. 

She  points  out  that  she  discovered 

which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  pub- 
licity that  has  been  spread  nationwide — 
that  the  farmworker  in  California  is 
probably  the  highest  paid  farmworker 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  those  who 
work  in  the  picking  of  table  grapes  are 
among  the  highest  of  all  in  California. 
The  average  range  was  in  the  area  of 
S2.50  an  hour. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  made  by  Michi- 


gan State  Senator  Lorraine  Beebe  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

Statement   op   State   Senator    N.    Lorraine 
Beebe,  Assistant  MAjoRrrT  Leader,  Michi- 
gan   State    Senate    and    Chairman,    Con- 
stJMERs'  Rights  CoMMrrrEE,  April  29,  1969 
I  am  in  Washington  today  to  announce  the 
formation  and  establish  the  headquarters  of 
the  Housewives  Consumers'  Rights  Commit- 
tee— a    national    organization    dedicated    to 
solving  the  problem  of  product  boycotts  and 
interference  with  the  free  fiow  of  food  to  the 
American  consumer. 

The  purpose  of  the  Consumers'  Rights 
Committee  is: 

First,  to  enlist  grass  roots  support,  in  all 
50  states,  for  legislation  which  will  give  the 
Nation's  farm  workers  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively,  if  they  wish,  while 
at  the  same  time  protecting  the  paramount 
rights  of  200  million  American  consumers, 
and 

Second,  to  work  with  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations concerned  about  the  growing  na- 
tional threat  to  the  consumers'  right  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  what  they  wish  to  buy  or 
not  to  buy  In  the  marketplace. 

My  interest  and  Involvement  in  this  prob- 
lem— as  a  woman  and  as  a  State  Senator — Is 
the  result  of  great  concern  expressed  by 
housewives  and  other  individuals  and  groups 
in  Michigan  about  product  boycotts. 

In  my  area,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country,  boycott  activities  to  date  have  cen- 
tered primarily  around  California  table 
graj)es.  These  boycott  activities  have  been 
especially  Intense  in  the  Detroit  and  Wayne 
County,  Michigan  area  because  of  the  sup- 
port given  the  grape  boycott  by  Walter 
Reuther. 

Indeed,  considering  Mr.  Reuther's  com- 
mitment of  his  union's  funds  and  other  re- 
sources to  this  campaign,  it  might  be  said 
that  headquarters  for  the  grape  boycott 
movement  is  as  much  Wayne  County,  Michi- 
gan, as  it  la  Fresno  or  Kern  County,  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  Wayne  County,  efforts  to  enforce  the 
grape  boycott  have  Included  acts  of  violence, 
intimidation  and  harassment  of  store  own- 
ers and  employees.  As  a  result,  I  decided  to 
travel  to  California  to  determine  for  myself 
the  facts  regarding  working  and  living  con- 
ditions In  California  grape-growing  areas. 

I  made  such  a  fact-finding  trip  early  this 
month,  travelling  to  California  at  my  own 
expense,  with  an  open  mind,  open  eyes  and 
no  pre-conceived  notions  other  than  a  belief 
in  the  paramount  rights  of  American  con- 
sumers. 

I  travelled  through  the  California  table 
grape  regions,  talking  with  officials  of  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
with  farm  workers  in  the  vineyards;  wltli 
small  growers  and  large  growers:  with  offi- 
cials of  city,  county.  State  and  national  gov- 
ernment; with  civic  leaders,  ministers,  busi- 
nessmen and  newspaper  reporters  in  the  af- 
fected areas.  During  my  travels,  I  was  given 
access  to  records  and  the  conflicting  view- 
points of  all  concerned  In  the  dispute. 

Out  of  this  field  study  came  several  Im- 
pressions and  conclusions : 

First,  that  the  picture  of  a  migratory  labor 
force  presented  by  John  Steinbeck  in  his 
"Grapes  of  Wrath"  more  than  three  decades 
ago  has  no  application  to  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions  In  California  grape  fields 
today.  The  vast  majority  of  vineyard  work- 
ers are  not  migrants.  Wages,  while  not  high, 
are  the  highest  for  farm  workers  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Housing  for  those 
workers  who  do  not  live  permanently  In  the 
area  range  from  average  to  excellent  on  the 
larger  farms. 

Second,  that  despite  their  organizing  ef- 
forts, the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee    and    its    leader,    Cesar    Chavez, 
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have    little    support    among    grape    workers 
in  the  fields. 

Indeed,  the  workers  I  talked  to  expressed 
resentment  over  what  they  considered  the 
false  image  given  them  by  Mr.  Reuther,  Mr. 
Chavez  and  other  boycott  organizers  and 
supporters. 

Third,  that  Included  among  California 
grape  growers  are  thousands  of  small  farm- 
ers who  employ  no  labor  other  than  mem- 
bers of  their  own  families. 

I  would,  therefore,  hope  that  other  of- 
ficials of  Midwestern  and  Eastern  states — 
especially  large  city  mayors  like  Detroit's 
Jerome  Cavanaugh,  who  have  found  it  po- 
litically expedient  to  endorse  the  grape  boy- 
cott— will  also  travel  to  the  California  vine- 
yard country,  with  open  minds  and  open 
eyes,  to  see  the  facts  as  they  are. 

The  Implications  of  the  grape  boycott,  as 
well  as  other  product  boycotts  developing 
around  the  country,  are  serious  and  far- 
reaching.  It  Is  significant  that  the  grape 
boycott  has  been  placed  high  on  the  list  of 
causes  by  radical  New  Left  groups  Involved 
in  campus  and  community  disruptions 
throughout  the  country. 

Thus,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  boycott  move- 
ment Is  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked,  it  Is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  supermarkets 
and  grocery  stores  are  faced  with  demands 
to  remove  any  number  of  the  thousands  of 
items  carried  on  grocery  shelves:  cherries 
from  Michigan,  oranges  from  Florida,  dairy 
products  from  Wisconsin,  and  brand  name 
products  of  all  kinds. 

The  Issue  is  whether  food  stores  are  to 
become  arbttw^  in  labor  disputes  involving 
the  production  of  every  kind  of  crop  and  food 
product. 

The  Issue  is  whether  housewives  and  con- 
sumers are  to  fear  for  their  personal  safety 
whenever  they  embark  on  their  families' 
marketing. 

For  despite  claims  of  "non-violence,"  the 
grape  boycott  has  been  a  violent  operation. 
In  some  areas,  women  have  been  threatened 
as  they  attempted  to  get  out  of  their  cars. 
In  Detroit,  as  well  as  other  areas,  acts  of 
vandalism  have  been  perpetrated  In  stores. 
In  New  York  City,  five  groceries  have  been 
been  burned  and  hospitalized. 

This  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue — not 
if  our  free  consumer  economy  Is  to  survive. 
.\  solution  must  be  reached.  The  fair  and 
proper  solution,  in  my  opinion.  Is  national 
legislation  such  as  that  proposed  by  Senator 
Murphy  and  supported  by  members  of  both 
parties,  as  well  as  agricultural  and  consumer 
groups  and  concerned  citizens  throughout 
the  country. 

We  are  talking  here  about  an  agricultural 
collective  bargaining  law  which  recognizes 
consumers'  rights  and  the  farmer's  special 
vulnerability  to  strikes  at  harvest  time  and 
other  critical  growing  periods.  Crops,  after 
all,  can't  be  interrupted  in  production  and 
put  back  on  the  assembly  line  at  a  later  date. 
Such  legislation  must  protect  the  rights 
and  interests  of  farmers,  farm  workers — and 
most  Important  of  all,  the  consuming  public. 
And  that,  to  sum  up,  will  be  the  aim  of  the 
Consumers'  Rights  Committee:  to  protect, 
through  fair  and  reasonable  legislation,  the 
right  of  uninterrupted  access  to  food  prod- 
ucts from  the  farms  of  this  nation  to  the 
American  people. 


GOVERNOR  REAGAN  FAVORS  IN- 
CREASED FEDERAL  AID  TO  PU- 
PILS IN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
periodical  "Tidings,"  published  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  Calif.,  under  date  of 
April  25.  1969.  appeared  an  article  relat- 
ing to  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  s  comments 
on  another  matter  of  great  importance. 
He  spoke  in  defense  of  and  paid  tribute 


to  the  role  of  the  private  school  in  the 
long-enduring  controversy  that  seems 
from  time  to  time  to  impede  the  progress 
of  the  private  school.  The  Governor  said 
he  paid  tribute  to  the  sacrifice  and  wis- 
dom of  the  parents  who  endure  a  kind  of 
double  charge  for  their  children's  educa- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle which  contains  statements  made  by 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  before  the  Califor- 
nia Association  of  Christian  Schools 
Spring  Rally  in  the  Anaheim  Convention 
Center  Arena  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Governor  Reagan  Favors  Increased  Federal 
Aid  to  Pupils  in  Private  Schools 
Anaheim. — Governor   Ronald   Reagan    de- 
clared here  Monday  that  he  favors  Increased 
federal  aid  to  pupils  in  private  schools. 

The  Governor  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  California  Association  of  Christian 
Schools  Spring  Rally  In  the  Anaheim  Con- 
vention Center  arena. 

After  his  address  he  signed  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  of  November  as 
Private  Education  Week  in  California. 

The  proclamation,  adopted  by  the  State 
Legislature,  notes  that  'private  education  is 
supported  by  other  than  public  funds,  al- 
though the  constituents  of  private  education 
pay  their  share  of  taxes  supporting  public 
schools." 

parents  double  charged 
The  legislators  "commend  the  teachers  and 
administrators  of  all  the  private  educational 
institutions  in  the  State  of  California  for 
their  tireless  dedication  and  training  of  the 
youth  of  this  state  enrolled  In  private 
schools." 

Noting  that  private  schools  "always  have 
had  a  tremendous  role  In  American  educa- 
tion, Gov.  Reagan  said  such  schools  are  "an 
educational  whetstone  which  forces  public 
schools  to  compete  for  excellence." 

He  paid  tribute  to  "the  sacrifice  and  wis- 
dom of  parents  who  endure  a  kind  of  double 
charge  for  their  children's  education." 

"I  am  not  unmindful  of  your  problems," 
he  added. 

The  Governor  said,  "We  plan  to  petition 
the  federal  government  for  that  kind  of 
school  aid  that  would  not  violate  separation 
of  church  and  state." 

An  Income  tax  credit  to  parents  for  tuition 
paid  to  private  schools  might  be  a  suitable 
way  to  give  this  aid,  he  said. 

Gov.  Reagan  observed  that  the  teaching 
of  morality  has  been  ruled  out  of  the  public 
schools  at  a  time  when  "the  world  is  hungry 
for  morality,  and  none  more  so  than  our 
youth." 

"God  is  not  dead  on  your  campuses."  he 
told  the  6000  Protestant  school  administra- 
tors, parents  and  students. 

SPIHTT   starving 

"We  are  coping  with  a  revolution  that 
begins  with  an  assault  on  the  moral  values 
of  our  young  people.  .  .  .  Destructive  cultural 
change  is  sweeping  our  way.  Change  for  the 
sake  of  change  Is  becoming  the  dominant 
philosophy.  .  .  .  We  no  longer  can  afford  to 
starve  the  spirit." 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


S.  2022— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  IL- 
LEGAL GAMBLING  BUSINESS  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, and  send  to  the  desk  for  appro- 


priate reference,  a  bill  entitled  "Illegal 
Gambling  Business  Control  Act  of  1969. " 
It  is  a  measure  "to  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  further  assist  the  States 
in  the  control  of  illegal  gambling,  and  for 
other  purposes."  Its  text  accompanied 
the  message  of  the  Attorney  General  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  earlier  today. 

Joining  as  cosponsors  of  this  measure 
are  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judlciai-y  Committee  'Mr.  Eastland i; 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures (Mr.  McClellan);  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Comm  ttee  (Mr.  Dirkseni; 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Mundt*.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee. 

In  his  message  on  organized  crime,  sent 
to  the  Congress  this  past  week.  President 
Nixon  recommended  that  the  major 
thrust  of  effort  against  organized  crime 
be  directed  against  gambling  activities. 
Mr.  President,  organized  crime  is  not 
just  another  part  of  the  crime  picture, 
to  be  listed  with  poverty,  or  joblessness, 
or  frustration  or  permissiveness  as  a 
cause  of  the  soaring  crime  rate.  It  is  not 
to  be  classed  with  crime  on  the  streets. 
Rather  it  is  a  separate,  professional,  and 
insidious  conspiracy  that  by  its  size  and 
power  seeks  to  constitute  a  government 
unto  itself. 

This  conspiracy  threatens^  con-upts, 
destroys,  and  exploits.  It  cannot  be  dealt 
with  by  ordinary  procedures. 

Organized  crime  sees  to  it  that  Ameri- 
can people  are  subjected  to  its  own  kind 
of  special  treatment.  It  is  time  the 
American  people  accord  organized  crime 
some  special  treatment. 

One  type  of  such  special  treatment  is 
proposed  by  the  measure  here  intro- 
duced. 

Funds  lo  operate  the  various  parts  of 
organized  crime  come  from  gambling  on 
a  grand  scale.  It  affects  the  entire  Nation. 
To  combat  it,  this  measure  provides 
criminal  penalties  for  the  operation  of 
illegal  gambling  activities  and  also  for 
corruption  of  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. Title  in  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  the  90th 
Congress  is  amended  to  permit  court  su- 
pervised and  controlled  interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications  which  may 
provide  evidence  for  conviction  of  of- 
fenses imder  this  proposal. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  one  of  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
in  the  fight  against  organized  crime  is 
the  apathy  of  the  public.  This  is  very 
marked  when  the  fight  is  directed  at 
illegal  gambling.  In  fact,  it  is  more  than 
apathy,  it  is  tolerance  and  almost  acqui- 
escence. 

So  often  the  reaction  to  campaigns  for 
more  effective  law  enforcement  in  that 
area  is.  "So  what  is  wrong  with  a  $2  bet?" 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  not 
simple.  The  man  who  asks  it  will  not 
readily  understand  that  his  bet  and  his 
friend's  bet,  multiplied  several  billion 
times,  give  the  professional  criminals  a 
weapon  which  furnishes  support  and 
maintenance  of  their  organizations.  It 
enables  them  to  continue  operations  and 
expand  them  to  untold  new  fields  and 
numerous  variations.  It  enables  the  pro- 
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fesslonal  criminal  to  fortify  himself  and 
flourish. 

Par  too  ofte  i  this  process  of  fortifica- 
tion and  streni  thening  is  done  by  resort- 
ing to  corruptlbn  which  affects  the  life  of 
every  citizen,  jcorruption  of  the  public 
official  who  governs  his  community,  cor- 
legitimate  businesses  on 
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ruption  of  the 


which  his  comnunity  depends,  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  people  of  his  community 
who  borrow  money  from  the  loanshark  or 
buy  narcotics  from  the  pusher  on  the 
street. 

Estimates  of  {yearly  profit  derived  from 
Illegal  gambling  range  from  7  billions  to 
50  billions  of  dollars,  but  in  truth  no  one 
can  accurately  ludge.  Nonetheless,  taking 
even  the  lowest! figure,  this  Nation  simply 
cannot  stand  I  by  while  the  business 
making  greate*  profits  than  any  legiti- 
mate corporation  devotes  Its  energies  for 
a  constant  and  ^larming  growth  of  crim- 
inal activities 

Of    aU    for 
gambling  shoul 
to  detect  and 


of    criminal    activity, 
in  theory,  be  the  easiest 
lish.  The  bookie  or  the 
mmibers  operator  needs  customers,  and 
the  customers  know  his  business  exists 
Id  it. 
irically,    gambling    has 
■s  large  and  small — often 
made  at  concealment, 
reasons  for  this  contln- 
Ithis  gambling  industry: 
ity,  and  second,  the  un- 
ical  authorities  to  take 


and  where  to 

And    yet    h 
flourished  in  cit 
with  little  effo: 
There  are  tw 
ued  growth  of 
first,  the  inab 
willingness  of 
action  against  i  ^ 

The  time  has  toow  come  to  remedy  both 
of  these  shortcomings  by  expanding  the 
Federal  effort  irito  areas  which,  until  re- 
cently, were  thought  to  be  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  Istate  and  local  police 
forces.  The  inst4nt  bill  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish that  e^d. 

We  must  begi4  by  using  a  broader  base 
for  Federal  crii^nal  jurisdiction.  Pres- 
ent law  had  de^nded  upon  the  use  of 
interstate  facilities.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation relies  on  j  the  broader  concept  of 
effect  on  inteifstate  commerce.  This 
broader  jurisdidtional  base  will  allow 
more  effective  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  important  gambling  rings. 

The  suggested  standard  for  determin- 
ing that  such  an  operation  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  warrant  Federal  intervention  is 
entirely  reasonal^le  and  practicable.  Any 
bookmaking  or  numbers  operation  which 
does  more  than  |$2,000  in  business  in  1 
day  or  is  active  during  any  10-day  pe- 
riod must  have  s^  substantial  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  flow]  of  moneys  and  goods 
in  interstate  compierce.  It  is  fully  within 
the  competence  of  Congress  to  take  di- 
rect action  against  it.  This  legislation 
will  not,  and  is  rtot  Intended  to  preempt 
the  local  efforts  in  the  field,  except  to  the 
extent    necessarjj    to    exercise    effective 
Federal  action,  but  it  will  add  to  such 
Expertise,  and  the  man- 
l  resources  of  the  Fed- 
jivestigation,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Equally  important  is  the  second  part 
of  the  proposed  statutory  measure.  No 
drive  against  illekal  gambling  can  even 
begin  to  succeed  ii  those  Instances  where 
It  is  to  be  underihined  and  betrayed  by 
venal  law-enf ore  ;ment  officers — police, 
prosecutors,  or  evi  n  judges. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  but 


we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  dis- 
tasteful fact  that  some  bribery  and 
bribery  attempts  of  law-enforcement  of- 
ficials at  all  levels  have  been  character- 
istic of  the  presence  of  organized  crime. 
Hence,  the  necessity  to  the  Congress 
to  enact  a  law  which  makes  obstruction 
of  State  and  local  law  enforcement  in 
such  areas  a  Federal  offense.  The  citizens 
of  every  State  are  entitled  to  have  their 
laws  enforced  in  an  equal-handed  man- 
ner, and  that  right  is  one  protected  by 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  began  my  remarks  by 
speaking  of  public  apathy  and  I  close  on 
the  same  note.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
pass  laws  against  gambling  and  laws 
against  bribery.  Each  citizen  must  recog- 
nize the  danger  of  organized  crime  for 
what  it  is.  Everyone  must  be  willing  to 
support  the  fight  against  it.  He  must 
understand  that  the  $2  bet  with  the  local 
bookie  is  not  an  innocent  and  harmless 
diversion.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  a  proc- 
ess which  constitutes  a  step  toward  the 
ultimate  decay  of  his  community. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  has  indi- 
cated he  will  include  this  bill  in  the 
hearings  to  be  held  at  an  early  date  in 
the  general  field  of  organized  crime. 
Such  cooperation  is  gratifying.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  early  action  in  the  Senate 
wUl  follow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  bill  ( S.  2022 )  to  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  further  assist  the 
States  in  the  control  of  illegal  gambhng, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hruska  I  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


"5  1511.  Obstruction  of  State  or  local  Uw 
enforcement 
"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  two  or  more 
persons  to  devise  or  participate  In  a  scheme 
to  obstruct,  hinder  or  Impede  the  execution 
or  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  with 
the  Intent  to  establish,  promote,  carry  on 
facilitate  or  conceal  an  Illegal  gambling  busi- 
ness If: 

"(1 )  one  or  more  of  such  persons  does  any 
act  to  effect  the  object  of  such  a  Bcheme 
and 

"(2)  one  of  the  persons  Is  an  official  or 
employee  responsible  for  the  execution  or 
enforcement  of  criminal  laws  of  such  State 
or  political  subdivision:  and 

"(3)  one  of  the  persons  operates,  works  in 
participates  In,  or  derives  revenue  from  an 
Illegal  gambling  business. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  tBTtn 
'Illegal  gambling  business'  means  bettfeg 
lottery,  or  numbers  activity  which 

"(1)  Is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof;  and 

"(2)  Involves  Ave  or  more  persons  who 
operate,  work  in.  participate  In,  or  derive 
revenue  from  the  betting,  lottery,  or  num- 
bers activity;  and 

"(3)  has  been  or  remains  in  operation  for 
a  period  in  excess  of  30  days  or  has  a  gross 
revenue  of  S2.000  in  any  single  day. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  'State'  means 
any  State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  any 
bingo  game,  lottery  or  similar  game  of  chance 
conducted  by  an  organization  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended.  If  no 
part  of  the  gross  receipts  derived  from  such 
activity  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder,  member,  or  employee  of  such 
organlzaUon.  except  as  compensation  for 
actual  expenses  incurred  by  him  In  the  con- 
duct of  such  activity. 

"(e)  whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20  000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both." 

Sec.  102.  The  table  of  contenta  precedine 
chapter  73  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
reference  to  section  1510  the  following-  "I5ii 
Obstruction  of  State  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment." 
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local  efforts  the 
power,  and  the  fu 
eral  Bureau  of  I^ 


3.  2022 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Illegal  Gambling 
Business  Control  Act  of  1969". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  Illegal  gambling  involves  widespread 
use  of,  and  has  an  effect  upon,  interstate 
commerce  and  the  facilities  thereof;  and 

(b)  lUegal  gambUng  Is  dependent  upon 
facilities  of  interstate  commerce  for  such 
purposes  as  obtaining  odds,  making  and  ac- 
cepting bets,  and  laying  off  bets;  and 

(c)  money  derived  from  or  used  In  illegal 
gambling  moves  In  Interstate  commerce  or  Is 
handled  through  the  facilities  thereof;   and 

(d)  paraphernalia  for  use  In  Illegal  gam- 
bUng moves  In  interstate  commerce;  and 

(e)  Illegal  gambUng  enterprises  are  fa- 
cilitated by  the  corruption  and  bribery  of 
State  and  local  officials  or  employees  respon- 
sible for  the  execution  or  enforcement  of 
criminal  laws. 

TrrLE  I — Obstrdction  or  State  or  Local 
Law  Enforcement 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  73  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  new  section : 


Tin*  n — Illegal  Gambling  Business 
PaoHiBrrioNs 
Sec.   201.   Chapter   95   of   title    18,   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  1953,  the  following  new  section: 
§  1983A.  Prohibition  of  Illegal  gambling  busi- 
nesses 

"(a)  Whoever  participates  in  an  Illegal 
gambling  business  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $20,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'il- 
legal gambling  business'  means  betting,  lot- 
tery, or  numbers  activity  which 

"(1)  Is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof;  and 

"(2)  Involves  five  or  more  persons  who  op- 
erate, working,  participate  in,  or  derive  rev- 
enue from  said  betting,  lottery  or  numbers 
activity;  and 

"(3)  has  been  or  remains  in  operation  for 
a  period  In  excess  of  30  days  or  has  a  gross 
revenue  of  $2,000  In  any  single  day. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section  "State"  means 
any  State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
and  any  territory  or  possesaion  of  the  United 
States. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  any 
bingo  game,  lottery  or  similar  game  of  chance 
conducted  by  an  organization  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(c)  (3)   of  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  if  no 
part  of  the  gross  receipts  derived  from  such 
activity  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder,  member,  or  employee  of  such 
organization  except  as  comp>ensatlon  for  ac- 
tual expenses  incurred  by  him  in  the  con- 
duct of  such  activity." 

Sec.  202.  The  table  of  contents  preceding 
chapter  95  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  ref- 
erence to  section  1953  the  following:  "1953A. 
Prohibition  of  business  enterprises  of  gam- 
bUng." 

Title  III — Oenekal  Provisions 

Sec.  301.  Section  2516  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  in  sub- 
paragraph (l)(c)  after  "section  1510  (ob- 
struction of  criminal  investigations) ,"  the 
following:  "section  1611  (obstruction  of  state 
or  local  law  enforcement),"  and  by  adding 
after  "section  1952  (Interstate  and  foreign 
travel  or  transportation  in  aid  of  racketeer- 
ing enterprises)."  the  following:  "section 
1963 A  (prohibition  of  business  enterprises  of 
gambling).". 

Sec.  302.  If  the  pro  visions,  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  or  any  amendments  made  thereby 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  of* 
circumstances  be  held  Invalid,  the  provisions 
of  the  other  parts  and  their  application  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Sec.  303.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  indicating  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
such  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  law  of  a  State  or  possession,  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  or  possession,  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  or  to  relieve  any  person 
of  any  obligation  imposed  by  any  law  of  any 
State  or  possession,  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  or  possession. 


proper  that  the  Senate  be  on  notice  in  the 
event  some  Senator  saw  fit  to  object. 

There  are  certain  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  require  or  have 
been  interpreted  in  the  past  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  requiring  States  to  establish, 
maintain,  or  expand  their  medicaid  pro- 
grams beyond  their  fiscal  capabilities.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  medicaid  costs  far, 
far  more  than  we  ever  anticipated,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  causing  serious  concern 
to  the  President  and  everyone  else,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  authorize  States 
to  make  economies  they  deem  vitally  nec- 
essary rather  than  have  them  under  a 
congressional  and  HEW  mandate,  to  con- 
stantly expand  and  increase  the  size, 
scope,  and  financial  burdens  of  their  pro- 
grams. The  amendment  does  not  require 
any  State  to  reduce  a  medicaid  plan  nor 
does  it  cut  back  on  Federal  matching.  It 
simply  permits  a  State  to  use  its  best 
judgment  as  to  how  large  a  program  it 
can  afford. 

The  amendment  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  controversial  section  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  last  year,  which  was  agreed  to 
and  then  ran  into  considerable  opposi- 
tion of  Senators  from  New  York  and 
certain  other  States.  That  section  would 
have  reduced  the  Federal  matching 
formula  with  respect  to  medically-indi- 
gent persons.  No  such  problem  exists 
with  regard  to  this  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 


PROPOSED  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
ACTION  ON  AMENDMENTS  TO 
PROVIDE  REDUCTION  IN  SERV- 
ICES OF  STATE  MEDICAID  PLANS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Daily 
Digest  section  of  the  Record  for  Friday, 
April  25,  on  page  D312,  states  that  the 
committee  announced  that  it  approved 
an  amendment  by  Senators  Anderson 
and  Gore  to  repeal  certain  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  prohibit 
reduction  in  services  of  State  medicaid 
plans.  This  amendment  will  be  offered 
as  a  committee  amendment  to  appro- 
priate House-passed  legislation. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  I  should 
place  the  Senate  on  notice  that  this 
amendment  is  regarded  by  the  commit- 
tee as  being  of  a  noncontroversial  but  sig- 
nificant nature.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
<trill  be  no  objection  to  the  amendment, 
but  in  order  that  it  might  receive  early 
consideration,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana as  the  spokesman  for  the  committee, 
to  intercept  an  appropriate  House-passed 
bill  at  the  calendar,  and  simply  to  amend 
it  and  send  it  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  without  the  committee 
further  considering  the  bill. 

This  will  probably  be  done  with  a  rela- 
tively noncontroversial  tariff  bill,  which 
would  probably  pass  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives without  objection  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  and  we  would  expect  to 
amend  it  here.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  amendment,  nor  do  I  believe  there 
will  be  any  objection  to  the  bill  which 
would  be  amended,  but  the  procedure  is 
not  usual,   and  I  therefore  thought  It 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2029— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
OMNIBUS  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
the  Omnibus  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1969, 
which  is  designed  to  protect  the  rights 
of  citizens  guaranteed  by  the  13th,  14th, 
and  15th  amendments. 

As  has  been  true  over  the  years  in  civil 
rights  activity  in  Congress,  this  effort 
is  wholly  bipartisan.  In  introducing  this 
bill,  I  am  acting  for  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  , 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 

Additional  cosponsors  are  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
<Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from  Alas- 


ka (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  <Mr.  Hughes),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Inouye).  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) ,  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield  ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  MoNTOYA),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Percy  ) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Schweiker),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  President,  the  four  titles  of  this 
bill  should  be  considered  as  unfinished 
business. 

First,  they  are  necessary  if  Congress  is 
to  honor  its  commitment  made  in  laws 
already  enacted  to  prohibit  barriers  to 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 

And.  second,  if  it  were  not  for  the  pecu- 
liarities of  rule  XXn  of  the  principles 
embodied  in  this  act  would  not  be  law,  for 
a  majority  of  both  Houses  have  indi- 
cated support  for  them  in  previous 
sessions. 

To  refrain  from  completing  our  busi- 
ness because  time  and  a  rule  conspired 
to  make  certain  concessions  necessai-y 
would  be  to  seriously  compromise  the 
Nation's  commitment  to  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity. 

To  place  this  bill  in  correct  perspective, 
let  me  review  briefly  some  recent  history. 

After  passage  of  the  historic  and  far- 
reaching  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  there  were 
many  advocates  of  a  moratorium  on 
further  civil  rights  legislation.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  Nation,  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  was  not  one  of  those  ad- 
vocates. While  recognizing  that  signifi- 
cant progress  had  been  made  through 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  action 
to  establish  equality  and  justice  under 
law.  President  Johnson  nevertheless 
realized  the  task  of  establishing  true 
justice  and  equality  was  not  completed. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  of 
1966,  he  suggested  several  areas  of  con- 
cern that  required  congressional  action. 
In  that  message  he  became  the  first  Pres- 
ident in  our  Nation's  history  to  propose 
Federal  legislation  outlawing  discrimina- 
tion in  housing.  President  Johnson  sub- 
sequently sent  the  Congress  a  six-pKJint 
legislative  program  embracing  fair  hous- 
ing. Federal  and  State  jurj'  reform,  pro- 
tection from  violence  of  persons  exercis- 
ing their  civil  rights,  injunctive  authority 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  prohibit 
segregation  in  schools  and  public  facili- 
ties, and  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

The  President's  program,  amended  but 
not  essentially  changed,  passed  the  House 
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pointed  out  in  1966.  the  Supreme  Court 
has  dealt  with  this  issue  at  least  35  times 
and  State  courts  and  lower  Federal 
courts  on  numerous  other  occasions.  Re- 
cent court  decisions  have  found  jury 
discrimination  in  at  least  seven  States. 
This  pattern  of  illegality  in  the  selection 
of  juries  indicates  we  cannot  rely  on 
present  law  and  procedures  for  neces- 
sary reform.  A  Federal  standard  and 
method  to  guarantee  equal  protection 
and  due  process  are  required. 

Title  I  gives  litigants  in  State  courts 
the  same  guarantee  litigants  in  Federal 
courts  receive  under  the  law  passed  in 
the  90th  Congress:  the  guarantee  that  a 
person  be  tried  by  a  jury  selected  with- 
out discrimination  based  on  race,  creed, 
color,  sex.  national  origin,  or  economic 
status,  a  jury  selected  from  a  true  cross 
section  of  the  community,  a  jury  of  their 
peers. 

While  the  objective  is  the  same  as  that 
of    the    Federal    jury   reform    bill,    the 
method   of   obtaining    the   objective    is 
quite  different.  The  Federal  jury  selec- 
tion process  is  under  complete  Federal 
control.  Title  I  of  the  bill  now  offered  is 
drawn  to  require  the  least  Federal  inter- 
vention in  the  State  jury  selection  proc- 
ess consistent  with  the  necessary  objec- 
tive. Any  State  which  now  has,  or  would 
adopt  and  administer,  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory method  of  jury  selection  would  be 
unaffected  by  the  bill.  If.  through  design 
or  inadvertence,  a  State  failed  to  provide 
such  a  system,  the  defects  could  be  cor- 
rected  through   a  suit  brought  by   the 
Attorney  General.  Such  judicial  correc- 
tion, however,  could  occur  only  after  due 
notice,  opportunity  for  correction  by  the 
State,  proof  of  discrimination  in  a  judi- 
cial hearing,  and  on  terms  determined 
by  the  court. 

The   title  also   requires   that  when  a 
State  jury  selection  system  is  challenged, 
jury  officials  must  present  detailed  re- 
ports on  the  selection  system  and  must 
accept  the  burden  of  proving  no  dis- 
crimination   if    the    court    determines 
there  is  cause  to  believe  discrimination 
occurred  and  rules  that  records  main- 
tained by  the  State  are  not  sufficient  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  challenge. 
It  requires  that  jury  officials  of  juris- 
dictions  with   more   than  a   10-percent 
nonwhite  population  must  maintain  rec- 
ords of  the  race  of  persons  considered 
for  jury  duty  and  of  persons  removed 
from  jury  panels  by  preemptory  chal- 
lenge. 

These  provisions  make  clear  that  jury 
officials,  the  persons  who  know  or  should 
know  the  facts,  are  responsible  for  sup- 
plying information  necessary  to  deter- 
mine if  discrimination  exists.' 

I  believe  that  this  title  not  only  estab- 
lishes a  fairer  method  of  selecting  jury 
panels,  but  also  could  well  relieve  trial 
courts  of  procedural  problems  arising 
from  frequent  attacks  on  their  jury  se- 
lection systems.  Establishment  of  an  ob- 
jective method  of  selection  would  elim- 
inate the  basis  for  questioning  the 
subjectivity  and  fairness  of  those  draw- 
ing up  jury  panels.  We  note  the  fre- 
quency with  which  these  issues  are 
raised,  especially  in  widely  publicized 
cases.  To  cite  one  example,  the  defense 
in  the  trial  of  Sirhan  Sirhan  for  the  mur- 
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der  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  has 
alleged  the  jury  was  improperly  chosen 
because  of  the  exclusion  of  poor  and 
young  people  from  the  jury  panel.  With- 
out passing  on.  or  even  considering,  the 
merits  of  this  objection,  one  can  safely 
predict  that  the  resolution  of  the  issue 
will  require  months,  perhaps  years,  of 
judicial  consideration. 

If  the  Congress  had  adopted  the  State 
juiy  reform  provision  of  the  1966  civil 
rights  bill,  this  issue  would  not  now  be 
a  matter  of  serious  judicial  concern 

Reform  of  State  jury  selection  methods 
is  long  overdue.  Congress  can,  by  passing 
this  bill,  effect  reform  in  a  manner  that 
is  designed  to  induce  rather  than  coerce 
States  into  initiating  needed  change 
themselves. 

Title  II  gives  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  authority,  now 
held  by  most  governmental  administra- 
tive agencies,  to  issue  cease-and-desist 
orders  judicially  to  enforce  its  findings. 
The  passage  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  establishing  a  na- 
tional policy  of  nondiscrimination  in  em- 
ployment and  creating  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  was 
a  significant  step  forward  in  the  strug- 
gle for  civil  rights.  Title  VII,  however, 
had  an  inherent  defect  in  failing  ade- 
quately to  provide  enforcement  author- 
ity,   another    unfortunate    compromise 
resulting  from  the  filibuster  conducted 
against  the  1964  civil  rights  bill.  Despite 
this  drawback,  EEOC  has  obtained  im- 
portant changes  in  employment  practices 
and  has  demonstrated  its  dedication  to 
the  task  assigned  by  Congress.  The  Com- 
mission has  discovered,  as  have  many 
State  and  local  fair  employment  agen- 
cies, that  its  ability  to  successfully  con- 
ciliate with  those  guilty  of  discrimina- 
tory practices  is  greatly  inhibited  by  its 
lack  of  enforcement  authority.  Practice 
shows  that  while  such  authority  is  used 
infrequently,    its   existence    greatly   in- 
creases an  agency's  chances  of  success- 
ful   negotiation    with    those    guilty    of 
breaking  the  law. 

The  conditions  that  induced  Congress 
to  enact  title  VII  are  still  with  us.  Even 
though  progress  has  been  made,  job  dis- 
crimination is  still  widespread.  Lack  of 
employment  opportunity  for  nonwhites 
persists.    The    unemployment    rate    for 
nonwhites  is  double  tliat  of  the  national 
average  at  a  minimum.  In  some  cate- 
gories, especially  that  of  teenagers,  it  is 
drastically  higher.  While  the  bill  we  pro- 
pose does  not  purport  to  provide  a  total 
solution  to  this  problem,  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  any  plan  substantially  to  allevi- 
ate the  problem.  If  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged, especially  the  young,  are  to 
have  any  faith  in  our  statements  about 
equal  opportunity,  we  must  prove  that 
our  policy  declar.itions  are  .'supported  by 
adequate  enforcement  provisions.  If  a 
law  designed  to  ban  discrimination  in 
employment    cannot    be    enforced,    the 
person  denied  a  job  or  advancement  be- 
cause cf  race  is  going  to  question  seri- 
ously   the    strength    of    our    equal    op- 
portunity for  all.  The  amendments  to 
title  Vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
which  is  title  II  of  the  bill  I  now  intro- 
duce, provides  such  a  remedy.  The  his- 
tory of  administration  of  title  VII  and 
the  conditions  that  exist  in  our  society 
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call  for  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

I  have  previously  referred  to  the  re- 
striction placed  upon  the  appropriations 
authorization  for  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  In  extending  the  Commis- 
sion for  5  years,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  limiting  future  yearly  appro- 
priations for  the  Commission  to  the  1968 
figure.  This  unusual  procedure  failed  to 
lake  adequately  into  account  normal  in- 
creases needed  to  meet  salary  raises  voted 
by  Congress  or  inflationary  factors.  Be- 
cause of  these  factors,  the  freezing  of 
appropriations  in  effect  amounts  to  a 
mandate  for  the  Commission  to  cut  back 
its  activities.  By  applying  the  restriction 
to  the  whole  term  of  the  Commission's 
life  extension,  the  90th  Congress  sought 
to  preclude  future  Congresses  from  con- 
sidering the  Commission's  needs  on  a 
yearly  basis,  as  it  normally  does  for  other 
such  agencies. 

The  Commission  should  not  be  treated 
in  this  stepchild  fashion.  Created  by  the 
1957  Civil  Rights  Act.  the  Commission 
has  been  a  valuable  institution  in  ad- 
vancing civil  rights.  Its  fact  finding  and 
its  constructive,  well-documented  and 
sound  recommendations  have  aided  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  and  have 
helped  alert  public  opinion  to  the  need 
for  social  change.  It  has  been  the  con- 
science of  the  nation  and  of  government 
in  matters  of  civil  rights.  So  that  it  may 
continue  to  be  an  active  conscience,  this 
discriminatory  provision  should  be  elim- 
inated and  the  Congress  should  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Commission 
on  a  regular  basis.  Title  HI  repeals  that 
provision. 

Title  rv  seeks  to  remedy  another  con- 
cession forced  upon  the  majority  of  this 
body  by  the  use  of  rule  XXII.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  as  originally  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  pro- 
vided for  suspension  of  discriminatory 
literacy  tests  and  "other  tests  and  de- 
vices" for  10  years.  To  obtain  cloture  to 
end  the  prolonged  discussion  of  the  legis- 
lation. Senate  proponents  of  civil  rights 
agreed  to  shorten  the  period  to  5  years. 
Accordingly,  unless  Congress  acts,  the 
States  will  be  free  again  to  reimpose  their 
restrictive  voting  practices  in  August  of 
1970.  Title  IV  extends  the  period  of  cov- 
erage for  5  years. 

The  1965  act  has  worked  well  in  ex- 
tending the  vote  to  many  who  had  been 
denied  the  franchise.  According  to  the 
most  recent  voting  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  1.280,000  Negroes 
registered  to  vote  in  the  11  Southern 
States  between  passage  of  the  1965  act 
and  the  spring  of  1968.  To  cite  a  dra- 
matic example,  registration  of  nonwhites 
rose  in  Mississippi  from  28.500  to  181.- 
233.  In  terms  of  percentages  of  the  per- 
sons of  voting  age,  this  amounted  to  an 
increase  of  from  6.7  to  59.8  percent. 
While  in  all  Southern  States  Negro  regis- 
tration now  exceeds  50  percent  of  eligi- 
bles,  registration  of  nonwhites  still  lags 
considerably  behind  registration  of 
whites. 

To  cite  Mississippi  again,  the  59.8-per- 
cent figure  must  be  compared  with  that 
of  91.5  percent  for  white  voters.  Figures 
are  from  1968  CQ  Almanac,  pages  771- 
772. 


The  invitation  extended  by  Congress 
for  the  formerly  disenfranchised  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  processes  has 
been  accepted.  Not  only  have  Negro  citi- 
zens registered  and  voted,  but  they  have 
run  for  governmental  office  and  for  posts 
in  the  political  parties.  Several  hundred 
have  been  elected  to  State,  county,  and 
municipal  offices  throughout  the  South. 
They  participated  in  unprecedented 
numbers  in  presidential  party  conven- 
tions and  hold  high  party  positions. 

It  would  be  tragic  indeed  if  the  Con- 
gress, through  default,  allowed  this  exer- 
cise in  democracy  to  terminate  abruptly. 
That,  however,  is  what  could  happen  un- 
less key  provisions  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  are  extended.  We  can  look 
forward  to  a  return  to  the  status  quo 
ante  if  Congress  shows  its  unwillingness 
to  meet  this  most  pressing  issue  of  citi- 
zenship rights. 

As  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
pointed  out  in  his  letter  transmitting  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress,  few 
of  the  restrictive  laws  used  to  deny  the 
vote  have  been  repealed.  They  are  still  on 
the  books,  and  those  who  would  use  them 
for  discriminatory  purposes  are  waiting 
for  Congress  to  default  on  its  obligation 
to  enforce  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments. If  we  do.  a  mass  purge  of  voters 
could  occur — a  body  blow  to  democracy. 
For  this  reason  those  of  us  introducing 
this  bill  urge  prompt  action  so  that  the 
position  of  those  who  believe  in  working 
through  the  democratic  processes  will  be 
reenforced  and  the  position  of  those  who 
reject  those  processes  be  undercut. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2029)  to  provide  improved 
judicial  machinery  for  the  selection  of 
juries,  to  further  promote  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  American  workers, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the 
discriminatory  use  of  tests  and  devices, 
and  for  other  purposes  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hart  ifor  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2029 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrc.ts  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1969." 

TITLE  I STATE  JURY   SELECTION 

SEC.  101.  Chapter  121  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
'•§  1875.  Dlscrlminatloi^  prohibited 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  to  make  any  distinc- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
national  origin,  or  economic  status  in  the 
qualifications  for  service,  or  in  the  selection, 
of  an>  person  to  serve  on  grand  or  petit 
juries  in  any  State  court. 
"5  1876.  Suits  by  the  Attorney  General 

"(a)  Whenever  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  any  person  has  en- 
gaged or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or 
practice  which  would  deny  or  abridge  any 


right  secured  by  section  1875  of  this  title, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized,  after  giv- 
ing notice  of  such  denial  or  abridgment  to 
the  appropriate  State  officials,  and  after  cer- 
tifying that  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  author- 
ities have  had  reasonable  time  to  adjust  the 
conditions  alleged  in  such  notice,  to  Institute 
for  the  United  States,  or  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  a  civil  action  or  other  proper 
proceeding  for  preventive  relief,  including 
an  application  for  an  injunction,  restraining 
order,  or  other  order  against  a  State,  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  ofHclal 
of  such  State  or  political  subdivision.  In 
any  proceeding  hereunder,  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private 
person. 

••(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
any  aggrieved  person  shall  have  exhausted 
any  administrative  or  other  remedies  that 
may  be  provided  by  law.  Any  action  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  in  every  way 
expedited. 
"§  1877.  Appropriate  relief 

"If  In  any  proceeding  instituted  pursuant 
to  section  1876  of  this  title  or  any  other  law 
authorizing  proceedings  for  injunctive  re- 
lief, the  district  court  finds  that  any  right 
secured  by  section  1875  of  this  title  has  been 
denied  or  abridged,  it  may,  in  addition  to 
any  other  relief,  enter  an  order,  effective  for 
such  period  of  time  as  may  be  appropriate — 
"(a)  prohibiting  or  suspending  the  use  of 
any  qualification  for  Jury  service  or  any  basis 
for  excuse,  exemption,  or  exclusion  from 
Jury  service  which — 

"(1)  violates  or  has  been  applied  in  viola- 
tion of  section  1875  of  this  title,  or 

"(2)  Is  so  subjective  as  to  vest  In  Jury  offi- 
cials undue  discretion  to  determine  whether 
any  person  has  satisfied  such  qualification 
or  whether  a  basis  exists  for  excusing,  ex- 
empting, or  excluding  any  person  from  Jury 
service; 

"(b)  requiring  the  use  of  objective  criteria 
to  determine  whether  any  person  has  satis- 
fied any  qualification  for  Jury  sen-ice  or 
whether  a  basis  exists  for  excusing,  exempt- 
ing, or  excluding  any  person  from  Jury  serv- 
ice: 

"(c)  requiring  maintenance  of  such  rec- 
ords or  additional  records  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  permit  a  determination  thereafter 
whether  any  right  secured  by  section  1875 
of  this  title  has  been  denied  or  abridged:  or 
"(d)  appointing  n  master  to  perform  such 
duties  of  the  jury  officials  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  rights  secured  by 
section  1875  of  this  title  are  not  denied  or 
abridged. 
"§  1878.  Discovery  of  evidence 

"In  any  proceeding  Instituted  pursuant  to 
section  1876  of  this  title  or  section  1983  of 
title  42  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  in  any 
civil  or  criminal  proceeding  in  any  State 
court  prior  to  the  introduction  of  any  evi- 
dence at  trial,  or  in  any  habeas  corpus,  coram 
nobis,  or  other  collateral  proceeding  in  any 
court  with  respect  to  a  judgment  of  convic- 
tion entered  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  wherein  it  is  asserted  that  any  right  se- 
cured by  section  1875  of  this  title  has  been 
denied  or  abridged — 

"(a)  The  appropriate  State  or  local  officials 
shall  furnish  a  written  statement  of  Jury  se- 
lection information  subscribed  to  under  oath 
which  shall  contain  a  detailed  description  of 
the  following: 

"(1)  the  nature  and  location  of  the  sources 
from  which  names  were  obtained  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  wheel,  box.  or  similar  device: 

"(2)  the  methods  used  and  tb»  procedures 
followed  m  selecting  names  from  the  sources 
referred  to  In  subdivision  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  inclusion  in  the  wheel,  box.  or  sim- 
ilar device; 

■'(2)  the  methods  used  for  selecting  names 
of  prospective  Jurors  from  the  wheel,  box.  or 
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'•(6)  with  resj 
section  1879  of 
and  race  of  pe^ 
ceding  two-year  I 


similar  devic*  fdr  testing  or  otherwise  demon- 
strating their  qpallflcatlons  for  Jury  service: 
"(4)  the  quillflcatlons.  tests,  standards, 
criteria,  and  priicedures  used  In  determining 
whether  prospective  Jurors  are  qualified  to 
serve   as   Jxirorsl 

"(5)  the  methods  used  for  summoning  or 
otherwise  calllnj  persona  for  Jury  service  and 
assigning  such  ^rsons  to  grand  and  petit 
Jury  panels;         ( 

ct  to  State  courts  to  which 
tils  title  applies,  the  number 
sons  who,  during  the  pre- 
perlod  or.  If  the  claim  here- 
under Is  filed  irlthln  two  years  following 
the  effective  dati  of  this  Act.  during  the  pe- 
riod since  such  elective  date,  (A)  (1)  have  ap- 
peared for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  quali- 
fications to  serfle  as  Jurors,  (11)  have  ap- 
peared In  response  to  a  summons  to  serve 
as  a  Juror,  (Hi)  ^ave  been  determined  to  be 
qualified  to  servfe  as  Jurors,  (Iv)  have  been 
assigned  to  a  gr^d  or  petit  Jury  panel,  and 
( v)  have  served  (Jn  a  grand  or  petit  Jury,  and 
(B)  have  been  beremptorlly  challenged  In 
criminal  cases  and  whether  the  challenge  was 
made  by  the  projecutlon  or  the  defense; 

"(b)    the  statement  of  Jury  selection  In- 
formation  shall    be   filed   with    the  clerk  of 
the  courl  In  whlc  i  the  proceeding  is  pending, 
and    a    jopy    theieof   shall    be   served    upon 
the  attorney  for  ;he  complaining  party.  The 
statement  of  Jury  selection  Information  shall 
constitute  evlden;e  on  the  question  whether 
any   right   secure!   by  section    1876   of  this 
title  has  been  defied  or  abridged:   Provided, 
That  the  complaining  party  shall  be  entitled' 
to  cross-examine  any  person  having  knowl- 
edge  of  relevant   facts   concerning   the   In- 
formation  to   be   contained   In   such   state- 
ment and  to  present  In  addition  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Jury  officials,  together  with  any 
other  evidence,  arid,  where  there  Is  evidence 
of  a  denial  or  abridgment  of  a  right  secured 
by  section   1875  (if  this  title,  any  relevant 
records  and  papeis  used  by  Jury  officials  In 
the  performance  bf  their  duties  which  are 
not  public  or  otherwise  available; 

"(C)  If  the  court  determines  (1)  that  there 
Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  any  right 
secured  by  section  1875  of  this  Utle  has  been 
denied  or  abridged,  and  (2)  that  the  records 
and  papers  malnt4ined  by  the  State  are  not 
sufficient  to  perml^  a  determination  whether 
such  denial  or  abridgment  has  occurred,  it 
shall  be  the  resporslblUty  of  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  officials  to  produce  additional 
evidence  demonstrating  that  such  denial  or 
abridgment  did  not  occur.  When  such  evi- 
dence Is  not  otherwise  available,  the  State 
shall  use  such  process  of  the  court  as  may  be 
necessary  In  order  to  produce  the  evidence. 
Including  the  right  to  subpoena  witnesses; 

"(d)  the  court  may  direct  that  the  con- 
tents of  any  record  >  or  papers  produced  pur- 
suant to  subsectlor  ( b )  of  this  section  shaU 
not  be  disclosed  ( e;  :cept  as  may  be  necessary 
In  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the 
case)  during  such  period  of  time  as  such 
records  and  papers  are  not  available  for 
public  Inspection  uader  State  law:  Provided, 
That  parties  to  thii  proceeding  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  Inspect,  r  "produce,  and  copy  such 
records  and  papers  at  all  reasonable  times 
during  the  pendency  of  the  case,  and  that 
disclosure  of  the  contents  of  such  records 
and  papers  by  the  i  attorney  General  and  his 
representatives  shall  be  governed  by  subsec- 
tion (b)   of  section  1879  of  this  title. 

•§  1879.  Preservation  and  inspection  of 
records 
"(a)  The  Jury  oflclals  In  all  State  courts 
shall  preserve  the  :ecords  and  papers  pre- 
pared or  obtained  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  for  four  year-  after  the  completion  of 
service  by  all  personj  whose  consideration  for 
service  as  Jurors  wis  the  subject  of  such 
records  and  papers.  Any  person,  whether  or 
not  a  Jury  official  who  willfully  steals 
destroys,  conceals.  iiiutUates,  or  alters  any 
record  or  paper  reqi  ired  by  this  subsection 


to  be  preserved  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•1.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(b)  the  Jury  officials  In  State  courts  hav- 
ing JurlsdlcUon  over  a  political  subdivision 
or  subdlvuions  In  which  lo  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  population  Is  nonwhlte  according 
to  the  most  recent  decennial  census  shall 

( 1 )  record  on  an  appropriate  record  or  paper 
the  race  of  each  person  who  (A)  appears  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  his  qualifications  to 
serve  as  a  Juror.  (B)  appears  In  response  to 
a  summons  to  serve  as  a  Juror,  (C)  Is  de- 
termined to  be  qualified  to  serve  as  a  Juror. 
(D)  Is  assigned  to  a  grand  or  petit  Jury  panel" 
or  (E)   serves  on  a  grand  or  petit  Jury,  and 

(2)  maintain  a  record  of  every  person  who 
Is  peremptorily  challenged  in  any  criminal 
case  and  of  whether  the  challenge  was  made 
by  the  prosecution  or  the  defense. 

"(c)   Any  record  or  paper  required  by  this 
section  to  be  preserved  shall,  upon  demand 
In   writing  by    the  Attorney   General   or   his 
representative  directed  to  the  person  having 
custody,  possession,  or  control  of  such  record 
or  paper,  be  made  available  for  Inspection 
reproduction,  and  copying  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  representative.   During  such 
period  of  time  as  such  records  and  papers 
are  not  available  for  public  Inspection  imder 
State    law.    unless   otherwise   ordered    by    a 
court  of  the  United  States,  neither  the  At- 
torney General  nor  any  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  nor  any  other  represen- 
tative of  the  Attorney  General,  shall  disclose 
the  contents  of  any  record  or  paper  produced 
pursuant    to    this    title    except    to    Congress 
and   any   committee   thereof,   governmental 
agencies,  and  In  the  preparation  and  presen- 
tation of  any  case  or  proceeding  before  any 
court  or  grand  Jury.  The  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  In  which  a  record 
or  paper  so  demanded  is  located  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  by  appropriate  process  to  compel 
the  production  of  such  record  or  paper. 
"§  1880.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  sections  1875  through 
1880—— 

"(a)  'State  court'  shall  mean  any  court  of 
any  State,  county,  parish,  city.  town,  munic- 
ipality, or  other  political  subdivision  of  any 
State; 

"(b)  'Jury  official'  shall  mean  any  person 
or  group  of  persons.  Including  Judicial  offi- 
cers, who  select,  summon,  or  empanel  persons 
to  serve  as  grand  or  petit  Jurors  In  any  State 
court; 

"(c)  'Wheel,  box,  or  similar  device"  shall 
Include  a  file,  list,  or  other  compilation  of 
names  of  persons  prepared  by  a  Jury  official 

"(d)  'Political  subdivision"  shall  mean 
any  county,  parish,  city.  town,  municipal- 
ity, or  other  territorial  subdivision  of  a 
State." 

Sec.  102.  The  remedies  provided  In  sec- 
tions 1875  through  1880  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section  2 
of  this  Act)  shall  not  preclude  any  person 
the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  local 
agency  from  pursuing  any  other  remedy,  civil 
or  criminal,  which  may  be  available  for  the 
vindication  or  enforcement  of  any  law  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  account  of  race 
color,  religion,  sex.  national  origin,  or  eco- 
nomic status  m  the  selection  of  persons  for 
service  on  grand  or  petit  Juries  In  any  State 
court. 

Sec.  103.  The  analysis  of  chapter  121  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
items:  " 

"1875.  Discrimination  prohibited. 

"1876.  Suits  by  the  Attorney  General 

"1877.  Appropriate  relief. 

"1878.  Discovery  of  evidence. 
"1879.  Preservation    and   Inspection   of   rec- 
ords. 
••1880.  Definitions." 

Sec.  104.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
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of  Its  enactment:  Provided.  That  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  in  any  case 
In  which  an  Indictment  has  been  returned 
or  a  petit  Jury  empaneled  prior  to  such 
effective  date. 


TITLE   II— EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT  OPPGR 
TUNITIES  ENFORCEMENT 
Sec.  201.  Section  706  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (89  Stat.  269;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-5) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Commission  is  empowered  as 
hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any  person 
from  engaging  in  any  unlawful  employment 
practice  as  set  forth  In  section  703  or  704  of 
this  title. 

•'(b)   Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
or  by  a  member  of  the  Commission,  alleging 
that  an  employer,  employment  agency,  labor 
organization,     or    Joint     labor-management 
committee     controlling     apprenticeship     or 
other  training  or  retraining.  Including  on- 
the-job  training  programs  has  engaged  In  an 
unlawful  employment  practice,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  serve  a  copy  of  the  charge  on  such 
employer,  employment  agency,  labor  organi- 
zation, or  Joint  labor-management  committee 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "respondent) 
and    shall   make    an   investigation    thereof 
Charges  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  con- 
tain such  information  and  be  In  such  form 
as  the  Commission  requires.  Charges  shall 
not  be  made  public  by  the  Commission.  If 
the  Commission  determines  after  Investiga- 
tion that  there  Is  not  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  charge  Is  true.  It  shall  dis- 
miss  the   charge   and   promptly   notify  the 
person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved  and  the  re- 
spondent of  its  action.  If  the  Commission 
determines    after    such    Investigation    that 
there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
charge   Is   true,   the   Commission   shall   en- 
deavor to  eliminate  any  such  alleged  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  by  Informal  methods 
of  conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion 
Nothing  said  or  done  during  and  as  a  part 
of  such   Informal  endeavors  may  be  made 
public    by   the    Commission,    Its   officers   or 
employees,  or  used  as  evidence  In  a  subse- 
quent proceeding  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  persons  concerned.  Any  person 
who  makes  public  Information  In  violation 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  The  Conunlsslon  shall  make 
Its   determination    on    reasonable   cause   as 
promptly  as  possible  and.  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, not  later  than  one  hundred  twenty 
days  from  the  filing  of  the  charge  or.  where 
applicable  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)    from 
the  date  upon  which  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  take  action  with  respect  to  the 
charge. 

"(c)   In  the  case  of  a  charge  filed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  ag- 
grieved   alleging    an    unlawful    employment 
practice  occurring  in  a  State,  or  political  sub- 
division  of  a   State,   which   has   a   State   or 
local  law  prohibiting  the  unlawful  employ- 
ment   practice    alleged    and    establishing   or 
authorizing   a   State   or   local    authority   to 
grant  or  seek  relief  from  such  practice  or  to 
institute  criminal  proceedings  with  respect 
thereto   upon   receiving  notice   thereof,   the 
Commission  shall   take  no  action  with  re- 
spect  to   the   Investigation   of   such   charge 
before    the    expiration    of    sixty    days    after 
proceedings    have    been    commenced    under 
the  State  or  local  law,  provided  that  such 
sixty-day   period  shall   be  extended   to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  during  the  first 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  such  State 
or  local  law.  If  any  requirement  for  the  com- 
mencement of  such  proceedings  Is  Imposed 
by  a  State  or  local  authority  other  than  a 
requirement  of  the  filing  of  a  written  and 
signed  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  proceeding  is  based,  the  proceeding  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  commenced  for  the 
purposes    of    this    subsection   at    the    time 
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such  statement  Is  sent  by  certified  mall  to 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  authority. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  charge  filed  by  a 
member  of  the  Commission  alleging  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  occurring  In  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
which  has  a  State  or  local  law  prohibiting 
the  practice  alleged  and  establishing  or 
authorizing  a  State  or  local  authority 
to  grant  or  seek  relief  from  such  practice  or 
to  institute  criminal  proceedings  with  re- 
spect thereto  upon  receiving  notice  thereof 
the  Commission  shall,  before  taking  any  ac- 
tion with  resjject  to  such  charge,  notify  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  officials  and,  up>on 
request,  afford  them  a  reasonable  time,  but 
not  less  than  sixty  days  provided  that  such 
.■ilxty-day  perlcxl  shall  be  extended  to  one 
lumdred  and  twenty  days  during  the  first 
year  after  the  effective  day  of  such  State  or 
local  law.  unless  a  shorter  period  Is  re- 
quested, to  act  under  such  State  or  local  law 
to  remedy  the  practice  alleged. 

■(e)  A  charge  shall  be  filed  within  180  days 
Lifter  the  alleged  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice occurred  and  a  copy  shall  be  served  upon 
the  p>erson  against  whom  such  charge  Is  made 
.IS  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  except  that 
in  a  case  of  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  which  the  person  ag- 
grieved has  Initially  Instituted  proceedings 
with  a  state  or  local  agency  with  authority 
to  grant  or  seek  relief  from  such  practice  or 
to  institute  criminal  proceedings  with  re- 
spect thereto  upon  receiving  notice  thereof, 
.such  charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  person  ag- 
grieved within  three  hundred  days  after 
the  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice 
occurred,  or  within  thirty  days  after  receiving 
notice  that  the  state  or  local  agency  has 
terminated  the  proceedings  under  the  state 
or  local  law,  whichever  Is  earlier,  and  a  copy 
of  such  charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  the  state  or  local  agency. 

"(f)  If  the  Conunlsslon  determines  after 
attempting  to  secure  voluntary  compliance 
under  subsection  (b)  that  It  Is  unable  to  se- 
cure from  the  respondent  a  conciliation 
agreement  acceptable  to  the  Commission  and 
to  the  jjerson  aggrieved,  which  determination 
shall  not  be  reviewable  In  any  court,  the 
Commission  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  the  respondent  a  complaint  stating  the 
facts  upon  which  the  allegation  of  the  un- 
lawful employment  practice  Is  based,  to- 
gether virlth  a  notice  of  hearing  before  the 
Commission,  or  a  member  or  agent  thereof, 
;U  a  place  therein  fixed  not  less  than  five  days 
after  the  serving  of  such  complaint.  Related 
proceedings  may  be  consolidated  for  hearing. 
Any  member  of  the  (Commission  who  filed  a 
charge  in  any  case  shall  not  pyartlclpate  In 
.1  hearing  on  any  complaint  arising  out  of 
such  charge,  except  as  a  witness. 

■'(g)  A  respondent  shall  have  the  right  to 
file  an  answer  to  the  complaint  against  him 
and  with  the  leave  of  the  Commission,  which 
shall  be  granted  whenever  it  Is  reasonable 
:ind  fair  to  do  so.  may  amend  his  answer  at 
any  time.  Respondents  and  the  person  ag- 
grieved shall  be  parties  and  may  appear  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  with  or  without 
counsel.  The  Commission  may  grant  such 
other  persons  a  right  to  Intervene  or  to  file 
briefs  or  make  oral  arguments  as  amicus 
curiae  or  for  other  purposes,  as  It  considers 
appropriate.  All  testimony  shall  be  taken  un- 
der oath  and  shall  be  reduced  to  writing. 

"(h)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
respondent  has  engaged  in  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  the  Commission  shall 
state  Its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  on  the  respondent  and 
the  person  or  persons  aggrieved  by  such  un- 
lawful employment  practice  an  order  requir- 
ing the  respondent  to  cease  and  desist  from 
such  unlawful  employment  practice  and  to 
take  such  affirmative  action.  Including  rein- 
statement or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or 
without  backpay  (payable  by  the  employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organization. 


as  the  case  may  be.  responsible  for  the  un- 
lawful employment  practice) ,  as  will  effectu- 
ate the  policies  of  this  title:  Provided,  That 
interim  earnings  or  amounts  earnable  with 
reasonable  dlligency  by  the  aggrieved  person 
or  persons  shall  operate  to  reduce  the  back- 
pay othervrtse  allowable.  Such  order  may 
further  require  such  respondent  to  make  re- 
ports from  time  to  time  showing  the  extent 
to  which  he  has  compiled  with  the  order.  If 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  respondent 
has  not  engaged  in  any  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice,  the  Commission  shall  state  Its 
findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue  and  cause 
to  be  served  on  the  respondent  and  the  per- 
son or  persons  alleged  In  the  complaint  to 
be  aggrieved  an  order  dismissing  the  com- 
plaint. 

""(I)  After  a  charge  has  been  filed  and  until 
the  record  has  been  filed  In  court  as  herein- 
after provided,  the  proceeding  may  at  any 
time  be  ended  by  agreement  between  the 
Commission  and  the  parties  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  alleged  unlawful  employment 
practice,  approved  by  the  Commission,  and 
the  Commission  may  at  any  time,  upon  re.i- 
sonable  notice,  modify  or  set  aside,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  any  finding  or  order  made  or 
issued  by  it.  An  agreement  approved  by  the 
Conunlsslon  shall  be  enforceable  under  sub- 
section (k)  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
section shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate to  a  proceeding  to  enforce  an  agree- 
ment. 

■■(J)  Findings  of  fact  and  orders  made  or 
issued  under  subsections  (h)  or  (1)  of  this 
section  shall  be  determined  on  the  record. 

"(k)  The  Commission  may  petition  any 
United  States  court  of  appeals  within  any 
circuit  wherein  the  unlawful  employment 
practice  In  question  occurred  or  wherein  the 
respondent  resides  or  transacts  business  for 
the  enforcement  of  Its  order  and  for  appro- 
priate temporary  relief  or  restraining  order, 
and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  in  the 
proceedings  as  provided  In  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  such 
filing,  the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to 
be  served  upon  the  parties  to  the  proceeding 
before  the  Commission,  and  thereupon  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and  of 
the  question  determined  therein  and  shall 
have  power  to  grant  such  temporary  relief, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order  as  It  deems 
Just  and  proper,  and  to  make  and  enter  a 
decree  enforcing,  modifying  and  enforcing  as 
so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In  whole  or  in 
part  the  order  of  the  Conunlsslon.  No  objec- 
tion that  has  not  been  lu-ged  before  the 
Commission,  Its  member,  or  agent  shall  be 
considered  by  the  court,  unless  the  failure  or 
neglect  to  urge  such  objection  shall  be  ex- 
cused because  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. The  findings  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive.  If  any  party 
shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional  evidence  and  shall  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  additional 
evidence  Is  material  and  that  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  In  the  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mission, Its  member,  or  Its  agent,  the  court 
may  order  such  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  before  the  Commission.  Its  member,  or 
Its  agent,  and  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
The  Commission  may  modify  Its  findings  as 
to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason 
of  additional  evidence  so  taken  and  filed, 
and  It  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings, which  findings  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  fact  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole 
shall  be  conclusive,  and  Its  recommendations. 
If  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside 
of  Its  original  order.  Upon  the  filing  of  the 
record  with  It  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
shall  be  exclusive  and  Its  Judgment  and 
decree  shall  be  final,  except  that  the  same 
shaU  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 


(Court  of  the  United  States  as  provided  In 
section  1254  of  tile  28.  United  States  Code. 
Petitions  filed  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
heard  expeditiously. 

"•(1)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  (Commission  granting  or  denying.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  the  relief  sought  may 
obtain  a  review  of  such  order  In  any  United 
States  court  of  appeals  in  the  circuit  in  which 
the  unlawful  employment  practice  In  ques- 
tion Is  alleged  to  have  occured  or  in  which 
such  party  resides  or  transacts  business,  or  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  filing  in  such  court 
a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order 
of  the  Commission  be  modified  or  set  aside. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commission  (and  to  the  other  parties  to  the 
proceeding  before  the  Commission)  and 
thereupon  the  Commission  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  certified  record  In  the  proceeding 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  (Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition, 
the  court  shall  proceed  In  the  same  manner 
as  In  the  case  of  an  application  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (k).  the  find- 
ings of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  fact  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole 
shall  be  conclusive,  and  the  court  shall  have 
the  same  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such  tempo- 
rary relief  or  restraining  order  as  It  deems 
Just  and  proper,  and  In  like  manner  to  make 
and  enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  subsection  or  subsection  (k)  shall 
not,  unless  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  order  of  the  Commission. 

"(m)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to 
define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 
sitting  In  equity,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  March  23.  1932  (47  Stat.  70  ef  seq.. 
29  use.  101-115).  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  (1 )  proceedings  under  subsection 
(k).  (1),  or  (o)  of  this  section.  (2)  proceed- 
ings under  section  707  of  this  title,  or  (3) 
proceedings  under  section  715  of  this  title. 

"(n)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct 
all  litigation  to  which  the  Conunlsslon  Is 
a  party  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"(o)  Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  with  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and 
the  (Commission  concludes  on  the  basis  of  a 
preliminary  Investigation  that  prompt  Judi- 
cial action  Is  necessary  to  preserve  the  power 
of  the  Commission  to  grant  effective  relief 
In  the  proceeding  the  Commission  may,  upon 
referral  to  the  Attorney  General,  bring  an 
action  for  appropriate  temporary  or  prelimi- 
nary relief  pending  Its  final  disposition  of 
such  charge.  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  any  Judicial  district  In  the  State 
In  which  the  unlawful  employment  practice 
concerned  Is  alleged  to  have  been  committed, 
or  the  Judicial  diakrict  In  which  the  ag- 
grieved person  would  have  been  employed 
but  for  the  alleged  unlawful  employment 
practice,  but.  If  the  respondent  is  not  found 
within  any  such  Judicial  district,  such  an 
action  may  be  brought  In  the  Judicial  district 
In  which  the  respondent  has  his  principal 
office.  FHDr  purposes  of  sections  1404  and  1406 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  respondent  has  his  prin- 
cipal office  shall  in  all  cases  be  considered  a 
Judicial  district  In  which  such  tn  action 
might  have  been  brought.  Upon  the  bringing 
of  any  such  action,  the  district  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such  Injunctive 
relief  or  temporary  restraining  order  as  It 
deems  Just  and  pixsper.  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  Rule  66  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  except  paragraph 
(a)  (2)  thereof,  shall  govern  proceedings  un- 
der this  subsection." 

Sec  202.  Section  707  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  261;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-6) 
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Is  amended  by 
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adding  a  new  subsection  (c) 
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bring  a  civil  action  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  where  such  rec- 
ords are  kept.  If  the  Commission  or  the 
court,  as  the  case  may  be,  finds  that  the 
application  of  the  regulation  or  order  to 
the  employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor 
organization  in  question  would  Impose  an 
undue  hardship,  the  Commission  or  the 
court,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  grant  appro- 
priate relief.  If  any  person  required  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
fails  or  refuses  to  do  "so,  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  such 
person  is  found,  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, shall,  upon  application  of  the  Com- 
mission, have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such 
person  an  order  requiring  him  to  comply. 

"(di  In  prescribing  requirements  pursuant 
to  subsection   (c)   of  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consult  with  other  Interested 
State  and  Federal  agencies  and  shall  endeav- 
or to  coordinate  its  requirements  with  those 
adopted  by  such  agencies.  The  Commission 
shall  furnish  upon  request  and  without  cost 
to  any  State  or  local  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  a  fair  employment   prac- 
tice  law  Information  obtained  pursuant   to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  from  any  em- 
ployer, employment  agency,  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  Joint  labor-management  committee 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  agency 
Such  Information  shall  be  furnished  on  con- 
dition that  it  not  be  made  public  by  the  re- 
cipient agency  prior  to  the  institution  of  a 
proceeding  under  State  or  local  law  involving 
such   Information.  If  this   condition   is  vio- 
lated by  a  recipient  agency,  the  Commission 
may  decline  to  honor  subsequent  requests 
pursuant  to  this  subsection." 

Sec.  5.  Section  710  of  the  Civil  Righte  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  264;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-9)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•For  the  purpose  of  all  hearings  and  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  Commission  or 
Its  du  y  authorized  agents  or  agencies,  sec- 
^"^"0  °^  ^^^  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(49  Stat.  455:  29  U.S.C.  161)  shall  apply 
Provided.  That  no  subpena  shall  be  Issued  on 
the  application  of  any  party  to  proceedings 
before  the  Commission  until  after  the  Com- 
mission has  issued  and  caused  to  be  served 
upon  the  respondent  a  complaint  and  notice 
TOe^-^^""'"^  ""'*«'■  subsection    (f)    of  section 

Sec.  6.  -ntle  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  ,78  Stat.  253;  42  U.S.C.  2000e?  Is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Add  the  phrase  "or  applicants  for  em- 
ployment" after  the  phrase  "his  employees" 
in  section  703(a)(2)  (78  Stat.  265;  42  USC 
2000e-2(a)  (2)  I.  "-o.v.. 

(b)  Add  the  phrase  "or  applicante  for 
membership'-  after  the  word  "membershlD" 
in  section  703(c)  (2)  (78  Stat.  255;  42  USC 
2000e-2(a)(2) ). 

(c)  Strike  out  -'to  give  and  to  act  upon  the 
results  of  any  professionally  developed  abil- 
ity test  provided  that  such  test,  its  adminis- 
tration or  action  upon  the  results  is  not  de- 
signed, intended,  or  used  to  discriminate  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin"    in    section    703(h)    and    substitute 
therefor  the  following:   "to  give  and  to  act 
upon  the  results  of  any  professionally  devel- 
oped ability  test  which  is  applied  on  a  uni- 
form basis  to  all  employees  and  applicants 
f(3r  employment  in  the  same  position  and  Is 
directly  related  to  the  detennlnatlon  of  bona 
fide    occupational    qualifications    reasonably 
necessary  to  perform  the  normal  duties  of  the 
particular  position  concerned:  Provided  Tha* 
such  test,  its  administration  or  action 'upon 
the  results  Is  not  designed,  intended,  or  used 
to  discriminate  because  of  race,  color    reli- 
gion, sex.  or  national  origin". 

(did)  Add  the  phrase  "or  joint  labor- 
management  committee  controlling  appren- 
ticeship or  other  training  or  retraining  in- 
cluding on-the-job  training  programs."  after 
employment  agency"  in  section  704(a) 

((2)  In  section  704(b).  (A)  strike  out  "or 
employment   agency"   and   insert    'employ- 
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ment  agency,  or  Joint  labor-management 
committee  controlling  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  or  retraining.  Including  on- 
the-job  training  programs.",  and  (B)  add 
the  phrase  "'or  relating  to  admission  to  or 
employment  In.  any  program  established  to 
provide  apprenticeship  or  other  training  by 
such  a  joint  labor-management  committee  ■ 
before  "IndlcaUng". 

(e)   Amend  the  second  sentence  of  secUon 
705(a)  by  Inserting  "and  all  members  of  the 
Commission   shall   continue   to  serve   until 
their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified 
Provided.  That  no  such  member  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  continue  to  serve  ( 1 )  for  more 
than    sixty   days   when    the   Congress   is   in 
session  unless  a  nomination  to  fill  such  va- 
cancy shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate, or    (2)    after  the  adjournment  sine  die 
of  the  session  of  the  Senate  in  which  such 
nomination    was    submitted"     immediately 
preceding  the  period  and  amend  the  fourth 
sentence  of  section  705(a)  to  read  as  follows 
"The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on  be 
half  of  the  Commission  for  the  administra- 
tive operations  of  the  Commission,  and  shall 
appoint,   in   accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  such 
officers,  agents,  attorneys,  hearing  examiners 
and  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assist 
it  In  the  performance  of  its  functions  and 
to  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53   of   title  5,   United  States 
Code,  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates:  Provided,  That  assign- 
ment, removal,  and  compensation  of  hearing 
examiners  shall  be  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 3105.   3344.   5362,   and   7521   of   title  5 
United  States  Code." 

(f )  Add  the  phrase  "and  to  accept  volun- 
tary and  uncompensated  services,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3679(b) 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(b))" 
to  section  705(g)(1)  between  the  word  "in- 
dividuals" and  the  semicolon. 

(g)  In  section  705(g)(6).  strike  out  the 
words  "section  706"  and  substitute  therefore 
the  words  "section  715." 

(h)  Insert  a  semicolon  in  lieu  of  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  section  705(g)  and  add 
the  following  subparagraph  "(7)"  to  such 
section:  "(7)  to  accept  and  employ  or  dis- 
pose of  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
title  any  money  or  property,  real,  personal 
or  mixed,  tangible,  or  intangible,  received 
by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise." 

(1)  Add  the  following  new  subsections  at 
the  end  of  section  713 : 

"(c)  Except  for  the  powers  granted  to  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (h)  of  section 
706,   the   power   to   modify  or   set   aside   its 
findings,  or  make  new  findings,  under  sub- 
sections (i)  and  (k)  of  section  706.  the  rule- 
making power  as  defined  in  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  with 
reference   to  general   rules  as   distinguished 
from  rules  of  specific  applicability,  and  the 
power   to  enter  into  or  rescind   agreements 
with  State  and  local  agencies,  as  provided  in 
subsection   (b)    of  section  709.  under  which 
the  Commission  agrees  to  refrain  from  proc- 
essing a  charge  in  any  cases  or  class  of  cases 
or  under  which  the  Commission  agrees  to  re- 
Ueve  any  person  or  class  of  persons  in  such 
State  or  locality  from  requirements  imposed 
by  section  709,  the  Commission  may  delegate 
any  of  its  functions,  duties,  and  powers  to 
such  person  or  persons  as  the  Commission 
may  designate  by  regulation.  Including  func- 
tions,  duties,   and   powers   with   respect   to 
investigating,    conciliating,    hearing,    deter- 
mining,   ordering,    certifying,    reporting    or 
otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work,  business,  or 
matter:  Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section authorizes   the  Commission  to  pro- 
vide for  persons  other  than  those  referred  to 
in  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  556  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  conduct  any  hearing  to  which  that 
section  applies. 

"(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  del- 


egate to  any  group  of  three  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  any  or  all  of  the 
powers  which  it  may  itself  exercise." 

(J)  Strike  out  the  phrase  "section  111" 
and  substitute  therefor  the  phrase  "sections 
ill  and  1114"  In  section  714. 

(k)  Section  715  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  If  (1)  the  Commission  determines 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
the  charge  Is  true  and  dismisses  the  charge 
in  accordance  with  Section  706(b).  (2)  finds 
no  probable  Jurisdiction  and  dismisses  the 
charge,  or  (3)  within  one-hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  a  charge  is  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion, or  within  one-hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  expiration  of  any  period  of  reference 
under  Section  706  ( c )  or  ( d ) .  the  Commission 
has  not  either  (1)  Issued  a  complaint  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  706(f),  (11)  deter- 
mined that  there  is  not  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  the  charge  is  true  and  dismissed  the 
charge  in  accordance  with  Section  706(b)  or 
found  no  probable  Jurisdiction  and  dismissed 
the  charge,  or  (iii)  entered  into  a  concilia- 
tion agreement  acceptable  to  the  Commission 
and  to  the  person  aggrieved  in  accordance 
with  Section  706(f)  or  an  agreement  with 
the  parties  In  accordance  with  Section  706 
(1),  the  Commission  shall  so  notify  the  per- 
son aggrieved  and  within  sixty  days  after 
the  giving  of  such  notice  a  civil  action  may 
be  brought  against  the  respondent  named  in 
the  charge  (1)  by  the  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved,  or  (2)  if  such  charge  was  filed  by 
a  member  of  the  Commission,  by  any  person 
whom  the  charge  alleges  was  aggrieved  by 
the  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice. 
Upon  application  by  the  complainant  and  in 
such  circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem 
Just,  the  court  may  appoint  an  attorney  for 
such  complainant  and  may  authorize  the 
commencement  of  the  action  without  the 
payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  security.  Upon 
timely  application,  the  court  may.  in  its  dis- 
cretion, permit  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
tervene in  such  civil  action  if  he  certifies  that 
the  case  is  of  general  public  importance. 
Upon  the  commencement  of  such  civil  action, 
the  Commission  shall  be  divested  of  Juris- 
diction over  the  proceeding  and  shall  take 
no  further  action  with  respect  thereto; 
Provided.  That  upon  request,  the  court,  may. 
In  its  discretion,  stay  further  proceedings 
for  not  more  than  sixty  days  pending  termi- 
nation of  State  or  local  proceedings  described 
in  subsections  (c)  or  (d)  or  the  efforts  of  the 
Commission  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance. 

'■(b)  Each  United  States  district  court 
and  each  United  States  court  of  a  place  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  actions  brought 
under  this  title.  Such  an  action  may  be 
brought  in  any  Judicial  district  in  the  State 
in  which  the  unlawful  employment  practice 
Is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  or  in  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  the  plaintiff  would 
have  been  employed  but  for  the  alleged  un- 
lawful employment  practice,  but  if  the  re- 
spondent Is  not  found  within  any  such  dis- 
trict, such  an  action  may  be  brought  within 
the  judicial  district  In  which  the  respondent 
has  his  principal  office.  For  purposes  of  sec- 
tions* 1404  and  1406  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  respondent  has  his  principal  office  shall 
in  all  cases  be  considered  a  district  in  which 
the  action  might  have  been  brought.  Upon 
the  bringing  of  any  such  action,  the  dis- 
trict court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
such  temporary  or  preliminary  relief  as  It 
deems  Just  and  proper. 

'■(c)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  respondent 
has  Intentionally  engaged  In  or  Is  Inten- 
tionally engaging  in  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  charged  in  the  complaint,  the 
court  may  enjoin  the  respondent  from  en- 
gaging In  such  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice, and  order  such  affirmative  action  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  Include 
reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employees,  with 
or  without  back  pay  (payable  by  the  em- 
ployer,  employment  agency,   or   labor   orga- 


nization, as  the  case  may  be,  responsible  for 
the  unlawful  employment  practice) .  Interim 
earnings  or  amounts  earnable  with  rea- 
sonable diligence  by  the  person  or  jjersons 
discriminated  against  shall  operate  to 
reduce  the  back  pay  otherwise  allowable.  No 
order  of  the  court  shall  require  the  admis- 
sion or  reinstatement  of  an  individual  as  a 
member  of  a  union  or  the  hiring,  reinstate- 
ment, or  promotion  of  an  Individual  as  an 
employee,  or  the  payment  to  him  of  any 
back  pay.  if  such  Individual  was  refused  ad- 
mission, suspended,  or  expelled  or  was  re- 
fused employment  or  advancement  or  was 
suspended  or  discharged  for  any  reason  other 
than  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin  or  In 
violation  of  section  704(  a ) . 

"(d)  In  any  case  In  which  an  employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organization 
falls  to  comply  with  an  order  of  a  court  Is- 
sued in  a  civil  action  brought  under  sub- 
section ( a ) .  the  Commission  may  commence 
proceedings  to  compel  compliance  with  such 
order. 

"(e)  Any  clvU  action  brought  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  any  proceedings  brought 
under  svibsectlon  (d)  shall  be  subject  to 
appeal  as  provided  in  sections  1291  and  1292, 
title  28.  United  Slates  Code. 

"(f)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  title,  the  court.  In  Its  discretion,  may 
allow  the  prevailing  plaintiff  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costs." 

Sec.  206.  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Add  the  following  new  clause  at  the 
end  of  section  5314:  "(53)  Chairman.  Equal 
Elmployment  Opportunity  Commission." 

(b)  Amend  Clause  (72)  of  section  5315  to 
read  as  follows:  "(72)  Members.  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission   (4)." 

(c)  Repeal  Clause  (ill)  of  section  5316. 
Sec.  207.  Sections  706.  710  and  715  of  the 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  shall  not  be  applicable  to  charges  filed 
with  the  Commission  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  title. 

■nTLE  III— CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  301.  Section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  636;  42  U.S.C.  1975e)  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  106.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

TITLE  IV— VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Sec  401.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  438;  42  U.S.C.  1973b(a)  ) 
is  amended  as  follows : 

In  the  first  and  third  paragraphs,  after  the 
words  "during  the."  strike  the  word  "five" 
and  substitute  the  word  "ten." 

In  the  first  paragraph,  after  the  words  "a 
period  of,"  strike  the  word  "five"  and  substi- 
tute the  word  "ten." 

TITLE  V— SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  501.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstance  is  Judicially  de- 
termined to  be  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  or  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  by  such  determination. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased,  once  again,  to  be  part  of  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  enact  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. Measures  of  justice  in  this  field 
should  at  all  times  have  the  interest  of 
the  Nation  and  especially  in  this  time  of 
crises  and  danger  like  the  present. 

The  measure  which  we  send  to  the 
desk  today  is  designed  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  laws  we  have  enacted  in 
the  last  5  years. 

The  first  title  extends  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965 — due  to  expire  next 


year — for  an  additional  5  years.  The  sec- 
ond title  removes  an  appropriations  ceil- 
ing which  was  imposed  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  last  year,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  meet  cost  increases  with- 
out reducing  the  level  of  their  activities. 

The  third  title  would  give  the  Attor- 
ney General  the  right  to  initiate  suits  at- 
tacking jury  discrimination  in  State 
courts.  The  Jury  Selection  and  Service 
Act  of  1968  provided  comprehensive  re- 
form of  juiT  selection  in  Federal  courts, 
but  did  not  authorize  direct  action  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  State  courts.  Pres- 
ent law  authorizes  only  his  intervention 
in  private  suits  of  this  nature.  The  pro- 
posal also  prohibits  any  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
national  origin,  or  economic  status  in  the 
selection  of  jurors  in  State  courts. 

The  final  title  essentially,  is  the 
familiar  proposal  to  grant  the  Equal 
Employment  Commission  cease-and- 
desist  powers.  The  primarj*  cosponsors  of 
this  bill  have  supported  such  a  proposal 
since  1964  when  the  Commis-sion  was 
created.  Indeed,  we  believe  it  is  essential 
to  an  effective  Commission 

During  the  90th  Congress  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  the  ranking  Republican  member, 
con.sidercd  more  than  one  version  of  this 
proposal.  While  all  were  agreed  on  the 
cease  and  desist  provisions,  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion — among  support- 
ers of  the  Commission — about  other  fac- 
tors such  as  the  right  of  aggrieved  pri- 
vate individuals  to  sue,  and  pattern  or 
practice  suits.  Tliis  is  essentially  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  lawyers  over 
which  type  of  legal  actions  would  pro- 
vide the  most  effective  remedies  in  the 
circumstances. 

The  title  as  we  introduce  it  today  will 
come  to  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  and  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
subject  of  hearings  there.  The  adminis- 
tration will  have  a  proposal;  civil  rights 
organizations  will  propose  amendments: 
and  I  may  very  well  offer  a  proposal  of 
my  own.  I  join  in  sponsoring  this  bill  to- 
day because  I  am  committed  to  its  es- 
sential purpose  and  anxious  to  'get  the 
ball  rolling"  on  a  cease-and-desist  pro- 
PKJsal.  I  shall,  however,  feel  free  to  offer 
amendments  or  to  support  other  pro- 
posals^ which  may  be  put  forward  which, 
in  my  judgment  would  strengthen  the 
Commission's  hand  in  this  vital  work. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  one 
of  the  drafters  of  the  omnibus  civil 
rights  bill  of  1969  which  was  introduced 
today.  Senators  Philip  A.  Hart.  Demo- 
crat, of  Michigan:  Jacob  K.  Javits.  Re- 
publican, of  New  York:  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
I  wrote  a  bill  which  we  believe  will  pro- 
tect and  extend  the  civil  rights  gains 
which  we  helped  to  win  in  recent  years. 

I  am  urging  prompt  action  on  this  im- 
portant legislation  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  and 
by  the  full  Senate. 

I  spoke  to  President  Nixon  just  this 
morning  at  the  White  House  and  urged 
his  consideration  of  this  new  civil  rights 
bill.  President  Nixon  asked  me  to  set  up 
a  meeting  with  the  four  major  sponsors 
of  the  bill  and  Mr.  Jerris  Leonard,  chief 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  Department 
of  Justice.  This  has  been  done,  and  a 
report  will  be  sent  to  the  President. 
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Title  rv  extends  the  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years.  If  no  action  is  taken 
States  will  be  able  to  remove  themselves 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  will 
be  free  again  to  use  discriminatory  voter 
registration  laws. 


April  29,  1969 


Ington  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Smith 
more  P.  Myers,  resigned. 

R.  Jackson  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Georgia  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Don. 
aid    H.    Fraser,    resigning. 


the  Equal  Employment 
Cjommission    authority    to 
-desist     orders     which 
judidally  enforced.  This  au- 
freatly  increase  the  com- 
effect  veness  in  its  negotiations 
breaking  the  law. 
re]  teals   the   provision   ap- 
ast  Congress  in  limiting 
appropr  ations  for  the  Commis- 
Rights  to  the  1968  level, 
precludes   annual    con- 
consideration  of  Commission 
forces  the  Commis- 
its  activities  with  each 
pay  increase  or  in- 
of  living. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL   THURSDAY 
MAY  1.1969 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  untU  13  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday,  May  1,  1969. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday,  May  1.  1969 
at  12  o'clock  noon.  ' 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  29,  1969: 

U.S.  Attorneys 

Dean  C.  Smith,  of  Washington,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wash- 


CONPIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate,  April  29,  1969: 

Post  Office  Department 

Henry  Lehne.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Ronald  B.  Lee,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General. 

Director  op  Public  Roads 

Ralph  R.   Bartelsmeyer,   of  Illinois,   to  be 
Director  of  Public  Roads. 

CivTL  Service  Commission 
L.  J.  Andolsek,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  for  the  term  of  6  vears 
expiring  March  1,  1975. 

New  England  Regional  Commission 
Stewart  Lamprey,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
Federal  cochalrman  of  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission. 

Post  Office  Department 
Prank  J.  Nunllst,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  deneral. 


The  House  m^t 
Rev.  WUliam 
ister  emeritus. 
Church.  Charleston 
lowing  prayer: 
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O  God.  our 
for  years  to  com^! 
Thy  holy  will. 
Lift  up  our 
that  perplex  us.  . 
the  burdens  that 
our  souls  above 
us. 

May  we  have 
prayer,  less  work 
talking  and  more 

Help  us  to 
itics  and  to  put 
and  the  virtue 
vote  of  majorities 
the  next  generation 
election. 

May  we  know 
sists  in  love. 
we  hear  Thee  saji 
it  unto  one  of 
even  to  the  least 
Me." 

Give  us  the 
match  the 
each  one  of  us 
of  life  in  a  spirit  . 
Help  us  to  live 
and  in  a  great  _ 
God  and  with  a 


mftids  above  the  problems 

:  jf t  up  our  hearts  above 

■;  weight  us  down.  Lift  up 

Jie  sorrows  that  grieve 


serv  ice 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of 
terday  was  read 


and 


at  12  o'clock  noon. 
I.  Bamhart,  D.D.,  min- 
ircular  Congregational 
S.C,  offered  the  fol- 


in  ages  past  and  hope 
help  us  to  learn  and  do 


municated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  April  25.  1969  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  tiUe: 

H.R.  10158.  An  act  to  provide  mall  service 
for  Mamie  Doud  Elsenhower,  widow  of  for- 
mer President  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower 


ess  pressure  and  more 
and  more  worship,  less 
thinlcing. 

the  sanctity  of  pol- 

^rinciples  above  parties 

measures  above  the 

Help  us  to  think  about 

and  not  just  the  next 


tiat 


true  greatness  con- 

and  sacrifice.  May 

J.  "Inasmuch  as  you  do 

tliese  brothers  of  mine. 

i)f  them,  you  do  it  unto 


irtelligent  good  will  to 

probl^s  of  our  time.  May 

down  the  highway 

true  nobility. 

Jgreatly  in  a  great  age 

universe  and  under  a  great 

grpat  aim.  Amen. 


wilk 

0' 


the 


proceedings  of  yes- 
approved. 


MESSAGES  FRO^I  THE  PRESIDENT 
Sundry  message^  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  Urtited  States  were  com- 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  MODEL  CITIES 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
model  cities  legislation  enacted  in  1966 
IS  one  of  the  most  important  programs 
m  our  efforts  to  improve  the  lives  of  those 
in  the  blighted  neighborhoods  in  our 
towns  and  cities.  Local  government  in 
150  communities  of  every  size  through- 
out the  country  have  been  intensively 
plannmg  to  use  the  model  cities  ap- 
proach to  eradicate  slums  and  to  provide 
for  the  health,  educational,  and  voca- 
tional needs  of  their  people.  Just  this 
spring,  the  first  handful  of  cities  received 
approval  of  their  model  cities  programs 
and  many  more  communities  expect  to 
be  approved  shortly. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  been  planning  for  some  time  to  hold 
hearmgs  to  review  the  progress  and 
problems  in  the  model  cities  program 
At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  suggestions  and  proposals 
made  affecting  the  present  concept  of 
the  model  cities  program.  Secretary 
Romney's  statement  yesterday  has  raised 
a  number  of  questions  which  need  to  be 
considered  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Housing  Subcommittee  will  hold 


a  hearing  on  the  model  cities  program 
on  Monday.  May  12,  to  discuss  with  top 
HUD  officials  the  status  of  the  program 
and  the  various  recommendations  made 
in  connection  with  it.  Other  hearings  al- 
ready planned  for  the  balance  of  that 
week  will  limit  us  to  one  day  at  this 
time,  but  It  is  our  intention  to  follow  up 
with  additional  hearings  on  model  cities 
at  a  later  date. 


REPRESENTATIVE  FOREMAN  IN- 
TRODUCES BILL  AIMED  AT  THE 
ARMED  REVOLTS  OF  STUDENTS 
ON  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  CAM- 
PUSES 

(Mr.  FOREMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  aimed  right  at 
the  armed  revolt  of  students  on  Ameri- 
can university  campuses.  This  legislation 
amends  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  carry  a  weapon  on  the  property  of  any 
institution  of  higher  education,  which 
receives  or  disburses  Federal  funds,  when 
such  person  is  acting  in  violation  of  a 
law,  regulation,  ordinance,  or  rule. 

The  time  has  come  for  an  immedi- 
ate and  thorough  investigation  of  this 
so-called  student  unrest  problem.  The 
departure  to  gun-carrying  anarchists 
from  card-burning  leftists  should  not 
go  uiichallenged.  We  cannot  aUow  the 
anarchists  and  subversives  to  destroy 
education  in  America.  It  is  time  for 
administrators  of  American  colleges  and 
universities  to  get  firm  in  their  handUng 
of  situations  such  as  the  armed  revolt 
on  Cornell's  campus  and  several  other 
universities— and  we  must  give  them  the 
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laws  to  back  their  stand.  These  gangsters 
and  anarchists  must  be  dealt  with  as 
lawbreakers  and  not  be  allowed  to  black- 
mall  officials  with  their  threats. 

The  vast  majority  of  students — in  fact 
over  90  percent — realize  the  value  of  a 
college  education,  and  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  it  without  being  hartissed 
and  intimidated  by  a  bunch  of  malcon- 
tents and  misfits.  It  is  time  that  all  col- 
lege officials  realize  that  to  give  in  to  these 
demands — by  such  organizations  as  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society — can 
only  lead  to  the  destruction  of  our  edu- 
cational system. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
support  this  legislation;  and  support  the 
educational  future  of  our  Nation. 


RE-REFERENCE  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  589 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  589,  and  that  it  be  le-referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ONE  HUNDRED  DAYS 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
report  briefly  on  the  new  baby  born  last 
January  20  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.C.  The  child  is  now  100  days  old  and 
appears  to  be  very  healthy.  The  baby  had 
an  attack  of  nausea  while  viewing  its  in- 
heritance for  the  first  time,  but  the  medi- 
cine prescribed  by  Dr.  Nixon,  the  attend- 
ing physician,  is  apparently  beginning  to 
have  its  effect — and  the  child  shows  signs 
of  good  growth.  The  baby  has  been  put 
on  a  strict  diet  that  will  eliminate  all  its 
flabbiness  and  fat  and  turn  it  into  a 
strong,  healthy,  and  vigorous  youth  by 
the  time  it  reaches  its  fourth  birthday. 
Needless  to  say,  as  one  of  the  physicians 
and  accoucheurs  assigned  to  look  after 
this  newborn.  I  want  it  to  be  the  pride 
and  joy  of  its  200  million  godparents. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 


Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
Bit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKEH.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  200TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF 
DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consen.  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  114. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.   CON.   RES.    114 

Whereas  Dartmouth  College  was  founded 
In  1769  by  the  grant  of  a  royal  charter  from 
King  George  III;  and 

Whereas  the  Independence  of  Dartmouth 
College  was  preserved  In  1819  by  a  landmark 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
rendered  by  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall;  and 

Whereas  Dartmouth  College,  shaped  by  its 
history  and  nourished  by  Its  traditions,  has 
grown  and  prospered  to  become  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  educational  Institu- 
tions, providing  generations  of  young  men 
with  the  finest  liberal  arts  and  professional 
learning:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
ithe  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
sends  congratulations  and  greeting  to  Dart- 
mouth College  on  the  occasion  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Its  founding,  and 
extends  the  hope  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  Dartmouth  College  will  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper  In  centuries  yet  to  come. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
that  "College  on  the  Hill,"  Dartmouth 
College,  on  this  occasion  marking  the 
200th  anniversary  of  its  founding  back 
in  1769.  As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  114,  and  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  district  in  which  this 
fine  college  is  located,  these  congratula- 
tions are  clearly  appropriate. 

Legend  and  song  has  it  that  Eleazar 
Wheelock  was  able  to  keep  the  college 
going  that  first  winter  "with  500  gallons 
of  New  England  rum."  Fifty  years  later, 
in  1819,  the  independence  of  Dartmouth 
v.as  preserved  in  a  landmark  decision 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  That  deci- 
sion net  only  concerned  the  future  of 
Dartmouth  College,  but  affected  the  de- 
velopment of  the  American  university 
system  as  we  know  it. 

Today.  Dartmouth  College  stands  as 
truly  one  of  America's  best  small  col- 
leges. Not  only  has  its  undergraduate 
studies  program  produced  generations  of 
young  men  of  the  highest  caliber.  Dart- 
mouth's business,  engineering,  and  medi- 
cal graduate  schools  are  recognized  as 
among  the  finest  in  the  Nation.  Dart- 
mouth men  have  been  leaders  in  every 
field  of  their  endeavor. 

In  an  age  when  there  is  much  up- 
heaval on  our  campuses,  and  when  re- 
spect for  traditional  values  is  sometime 
overriden  by  the  actions  of  militant 
minorities,  I  hope  Dartmouth  will  take 
this  occasion  to  again  examine  its  his- 
tory and  reaffirm  its  traditions  which 
have  made  it  great.  I  again  congratulate 
the  Dartmouth  community  on  its  anni- 
versary, and  particularly  extend  my 
greetings  to  Dr.  John  Sloan  Dickey  on 


the  eve  of  his  retirement  as  president  of 
that  institution. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  that  the  House  is  today  consid- 
ering House  Concurrent  Resolution  114 
In  recognition  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Dartmouth  College. 
Those  of  us  who  are  Dartmouth  alumni, 
and  who  are  sponsors  of  this  resolution, 
are  proud  of  our  alma  mater.  We  are 
grateful  for  our  experiences  in  attending 
this  great  educational  institution. 

The  Dartmouth  College  tradition  be- 
gan when  a  small  college  was  established 
in  New  Hampshire  in  1769  by  grant  of  a 
royal  charter  from  King  George  III.  Fol- 
lowing this,  Eleazar  Wheelock  became 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the 
college,  with  the  principal  intent  of  edu- 
cating Indians  and  converting  them  to 
Christianity. 

It  was  precisely  50  years  later  that 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  rendered  his  landmark 
decision  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case — 
a  case  which  had  been  argued  before  the 
Court  by  the  then  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  Daniel  Webster. 

No  alumni  lias  demonstrated  greater 
loyalty  to  their  alma  mater,  nor  sup- 
ported their  college  more  generously 
with  time  and  money,  or  evinced  greater 
pride  and  school  spirit  than  the  "Men 
of  Dartmouth." 

In  behalf  of  my  fellow  alumni  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Martin)  .  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schnek- 
BELi  > .  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  MoNAGAN),  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Smith),  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  MacGrecori,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Cleveland)  in  whose 
district  Dartmouth  College  Is  located.  I 
urge  a  unanimous  vote  in  support  of  this 
congratulatory  resolution  on  Dart- 
mouth's 200th  birthday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  college  which  was 
described  in  1819  by  Daniel  Webster  as 
"a' small  college — and  yet  there  are  those 
who  love  it,"  has  grown  Into  a  great  in- 
stitution serving  the  educational  needs  of 
more  than  3.000  students.  Dartmouth 
College  today  has  endowments  valued  at 
more  than  $130  million  and  expends  more 
than  $20  million  per  year  for  education 
and  general  operating  purposes. 

Dartmouth  provides  a  wide  and  mod- 
ern curriculum  in  the  liberal  arts.  The 
college  also  includes  a  School  of  Medi- 
cine which  d.'tes  back  to  the  year  1797. 
the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering  estab- 
lished in  1871,  and  the  Tuck  School  of 
Business  Administration  founded  in  1890. 

"The  late  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  who 
was  president  of  the  college  when  many 
of  us  were  students  there,  set  forth  Dart- 
mouth's main  objective  when  he  de- 
clared that  Dartmouth's  concern  is  "not 
for  what  men  shall  do,  but  for  what  they 
shall  be." 

Dartmouth  College  has  set  an  example 
in  providing  educational  opportunities 
for  disadvantaged  young  men.  The  so- 
called  ABC  program  has  demonstrated 
successfully  that  those  who  have  an  edu- 
cational potential  can  be  adequately  as- 
sisted during  the  summer  months  to  the 
point  where  they  can  enter  college  and 
receive  the  decided  advantage  of  a  higher 
education  experience. 
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Dartmouth  Oollege  has  been  a  leader 
in  many  innc*rative  educational  pro- 
grams. Indeed,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
president,  John  Sloan  Dickey,  It  has  risen 
to  a  position  of  preeminence  among  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
Nation. 

The  plans  fo?  Dartmouth's  third  cen- 
tury are  already!  set  forth  in  an  ambitious 
program  estimsted  to  cost  $51  million, 
most  of  which  vill  be  contributed  by  her 
alumni.  We  can  expect  that  a  display  of 
the  proverbial  "Dartmouth  spirit"  will 
result  in  the  at^inment  of  the  college's 
new  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  of  most  State 
universities,  Dartmouth  is  small,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  it  will  remain  so.  But,  while 
remaining  small  in  the  size  of  its  student 
body,  I  suggest  that  it  will  continue  to 
have  a  great  ialuence  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  t  he  privilege  of  attending 
Dartmouth  Coll<  ge  in  Hanover,  N.H.,  on 
the  Nation,  and  in  the  world. 

Mr.  MONAGi^LN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  state  my  support  of  House  Con- 
ciurent' J^soluti  3n  114  which  expresses 
the  congratulate ans  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founling  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. As  an  alumnus  of  this  institution  of 
the  class  of  1933.  I  was  happy  to  cospon- 
sor  this  resolutic  n  with  the  other  Dart- 
mouth alumni  w:  lose  names  appear  with 
mine. 

Dartmouth  College,  created  by  royal 
charter  and  orgai  lized  by  Eleazar  Wheel- 
ock.  is  one  of  the  historic  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  our  Nation.  Over  the 
last  two  centuriei  i,  our  college  has  been  a 
source  of  learnir  g  and  inspiration  and 
the  men  who  hai  e  been  sent  forth  from 
Hanover  have  lef  their  imprint  upon  the 
life  of  the  Nation . 

Dartmouth  alumni  have  served  with 
distinction  in  public  life,  in  education,  in 
the  ministry,  and  in  the  Nation's  business 
enterprises.  They  have  been  character- 
ized with  a  riiggec  ness  of  thought  and  an 
independence  of  jpinion  that  have  had 
their  origin  in  tieir  education  in  the 
hills  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  success  of  Dartmouth's  modern 
era  can  be  attr  buted  to  three  great 
presidents — Presic  ent  Tucker,  President 
Hopkins,  and  President  Dickey.  I  have 
been  privileged  ta  know  the  last  two 
whose  service  has  covered  a  period  of  53 
years.  An  alumnus  would  be  ungrateful 
and  negligent  inde  ;d  who  did  not  empha- 
size clearly  the  <  ebt  which  the  Dart- 
mouth we  know  oves  to  Einest  Hopkins 
and  John  Dickey,  :iot  only  for  expanding 
the  physical  and  u  iteJlectual  resources  of 


the  college,  but,  also. 


administration  in  the  past  will  continue, 
and  that  with  informed  management  of 
the  current  crisis  of  our  Alma  Mater  will 
in  the  future  move  forward  to  even 
greater  contribution  toward  the  mainte- 
ance  of  a  free  and  just  America. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  Dartmouth 
men  to  realize  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  medium  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  114,  has 
recognized  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Dartmouth  College.  As  a 
graduate  in  the  class  of  1930,  I  was 
honored  in  being  asked  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution  with  the  other  Dartmouth 
alumni  here  in  Congress. 

The  Dartmouth  family  is  properly 
proud  of  the  long  tradition  and  fine 
heritage  which  the  school  has  enjoyed 
and  which  has  placed  the  college  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  American  higher  edu- 
cation system.  The  continued  advance 
being  made  by  the  independent  college 
oganizations  in  this  country  is  a  healthy 
sign  of  progress  toward  the  achievement 
of  the  American  ideal.  The  loyal  sons  of 
Dartmouth  constitute  a  close-knit  group 
who  continue  to  show  the  influence  which 
this  institution  has  left  upon  them. 

It  is  recognized  that  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Dartmouth  in  the  20th  century 
may  be  attributed  to  its  three  great 
presidents— Tucker,  Hopkins,  and  Dic- 
key. 

I  was  fortunate  In  knowing  the  latter 
two  gentlemen  personally  and  have  bene- 
fited from  their  sage  counsel.  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  know  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  through  the  voice  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  salute  and  recognize 
the  fine  enduring  influence  which  this 
college  has  brought  to  bear. 
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Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Bates 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

BolUng 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Cabell 

CahlU 

Carey 

Celler 

Clark 

Clay 

Conte 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Oa. 


[RoU  No.  50] 
Dlgga 

Edwards,  La. 
Pish 
Plsher 
Ford, 

WUliam  D. 
Gallagher 
Green,  Greg. 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Hubert 
Klrwan 
Landrum 
Lowenstein 
Mallllard 
Mink 
Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

O'Neal,  Ga. 


Ottlnger 

Pike 

Powell 

Pryor 

Rarlck 

Beld,  111. 

ReUel 

Rivers 

Ronan 

Rumsfeld 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Symington 

Teague,  Tejc. 

Ullman 

Whalley 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  377 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


OUTSTANDING  TEACHER  AWARD  TO 
MISS  BARBARA  GOLEMAN,  OP 
FLORIDA 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ROGERS    OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: On  page  1,  strike  out  all  "Whereas" 
clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


balance  and  direction  in  a  world  of  con 


for  maintaining  its 


ideologies. 

shares  the  turmoil 


flicting  and  chang  ng 

Dartmouth  todsy 
that  besets  the  iicejdamic  world.  The 
challenge  of  the  r  gvijlutionaries  threat- 
ens the  stability  aiid  Continuity  of  tradi- 
tional liberal  arts  irtstitutions  such  as 
ours.  In  many  ways,  iheir  very  receptiv- 
ity to  challenge  and  differences  of  opin- 
ion has  made  them  prey  to  the  dedicated 
and  destructive  dissidents. 

As  we  near  the  celebration  of  Dart- 
mouth's 200th  birhday,  it  is  my  fond 
hope  that  Dartmouth  will  sui-vive  this 
challenge,  that  the  firmness  and  deter- 
mination which  hsve  characterized  her 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolu- 
tion just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  faUed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 


(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  the 
Florida  delegation  were  very  much 
thrilled  yesterday  that  a  lovely  lady,  who 
happens  to  be,  I  am  proud  to  say,  from 
my  congressional  district.  Miss  Barbara 
Goleman,  was  the  recipient,  in  the  beauti- 
ful rose  garden  at  the  White  House,  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
National  Teacher  of  the  Year  Award. 

Miss  Goleman  was  accompanied  by  her 
mother  and  father.  She  was  also  accom- 
panied by  our  distinguished  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
Honorable  Floyd  Christian:  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  Dade 
County,  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Whigham: 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Dade  County 
Board  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Honor- 
able G.  Holmes  Braddock. 

Miss  Goleman  was  also  accompanied 
to  the  White  House  ceremony,  attended 
by  the  members  of  our  delegation,  by 
three  outstanding  students:  Kenneth 
Mayland,  who  has  won  a  scholarship  to 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy: Jose  Mateo,  a  Cuban  refugee,  the 
president  of  the  Jackson  student  body, 
who  has  a  scholarship  to  Princeton;  and 
another  young  lady,  Velma  Rolle,  a  native 
of  Bimini,  an  outstanding  student  at  the 
Miami  Jackson  High  School. 

Miss  Goleman  and  these  students  and 
our  officials  represent  the  finest  in  edu- 
cational leadership  in  our  country.  We 
are  very  proud  that  for  the  first  time  not 
only  for  Florida  but  also  for  the  South 
this  distinguished  award  by  our  Presi- 
dent, in  the  presence  of  our  delegation, 
has  been  bestowed  upon  Miss  Barbara 
Goleman,  an  outstanding  teacher  in 
Miami  Jackson  High  School. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  HIGH- 
WAY SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966 — MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-109) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
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of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
202  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966, 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Congress  the  Second 
Annual  Report  on  the  administration  of 
the  Act. 

The  report  covers  the  period  Januaiy 
1  through  December  31,  1968. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  April  28,  1969. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL TRAFFIC  AND  MOTOR  VE- 
HICLE SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-110) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
120  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  I  am  trans- 
mitting herewith  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  the  Second  Annual  Report 
on  the  administration  of  the  Act. 

The  report  covers  the  period  January 
1  through  December  31,  1968. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  April  28,  1969. 


and  eighty-five"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"three  hundred  and  fifteen". 

After  line  11,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days,  after  which  the  unused  balance  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  House  and  Senate 
document  rooms". 

The     committee     amendments     were 
agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VETERANS'  BENEFITS 
CALCULATOR 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  91-168)  on  the  House  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  35)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  vet- 
erans' benefits  calculator,  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  35 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  session  of  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress  there  shall  be  printed  fifty 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  copies  of 
a  Veterans'  Beneats  Calculator  prepared  by 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  which 
two  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  two  thou- 
sand copies  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  thirty-seven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  copies 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  4.  following  the  word  "thou- 
sand", strike  out  "two  hundred  and  forty'' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  seventy". 

Page   1,  line  9.  strike  out  "four  hundred 


SUMMARY  OF  VETERANS'  LEGISLA- 
TION REPORTED,  9 1ST  CONGRESS, 
FIRST  SESSION 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
91-169)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  95)  authorizing  certain 
printing  for  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  ask  for  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  95 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fifty-six  thousand  one  hundred  copies  of  a 
publication  entitled  "Summary  of  Veterans 
Legislation  Reported,  Ninety-first  Congress, 
First  Session",  with  an  additional  forty- 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  copies  for  the 
use  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

After  line  8.  add  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  period  of  sixty  days,  after 
which  the  unused  balance  shall  revert  to 
the  House  document  room." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

OUR  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  <Rept. 
91-170)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  162)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  book,  "Our  American 
Goverment,"  as  a  House  document,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  162 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That, 

Section  1.  With  the  permission  of  the 
copyright  owner  of  the  book,  "Our  American 
Government  and  How  It  Works:  1001  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  by  Wright  Patman,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress",  published  by  Bantam  Books, 
Incorported,  there  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
document,  with  emendations,  the  pamphlet 
entitled  "Our  American  Government.  What 
Is  It?  How  Does  It  Function?";  and  that  there 


shall  be  printed  one  million  eighty-four 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment, of  which  two  hundred  and  six  thou- 
sand copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate,  and  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days,  after  which  the  unused  balance 
shall  revert  to  the  respective  Senate  and 
House  document  rooms. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dentj   is  recognized 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  curious  to  know 
whether  in  such  a  case,  as  is  covered  by 
House  Concurrent  Resolutions  162  and 
192  whether  the  original  authors  of  these 
publications  are  remunerated  in  any  way 
by  these  publications. 

Mr.  DENT.  No — Absolutely  not.  There 
are  no  royalties  attached  to  any  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  You  are  welcome. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SCHOOL  PRAYER  HEARINGS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  submit  a  privileged  report  <Rept. 
No.  91-171)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
<H.  Con.  Res.  183)  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  1.000  additional  copies  of 
school  prayer  hearings  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  183 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives,  one 
thousand  additional  copies  each,  to  be 
printed  concurrently  with  the  publications 
entitled  "Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution Relating  to  Prayers  and  Bible 
Reading  in  the  Public  Schools,  Hearings  Be- 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House 
of  Representatives,  parts  1,2.  and  3",  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  second  session. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1,  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  the 
words  "each,  to  be  printed  concurrently 
with"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"each  of". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HOW  OUR  LAWS  ARE  MADE 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  iRept. 
91-172)  on  the  concurrent  resolution  iH. 
Con.  Res.  192)  to  reprint  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made, "  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


r^ad  the  concurrent  resolu 
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The  Clerk  ., 
tlon.  as  followfe 

9.  Con  Rm.  192 

(thl'V^nf  ^^  i^  "°^*  °f  Representatives 
Imftifr.^  «,7i«xrrm„).  That  the  brochure 
entitled  How  dur  Laws  Are  Made",  by  Doc- 
tor Charles  J.  ^nn.  law  revision  ciuiseT^r 
tS«  ^fn"!*!  °'  «*P'-''«*«t<»tlves  Committee  on 

^l  Of  thi^i?;'  *Jr'  °"'  '"^  H^"^'  Document 
126  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  be  printed  as 
a  House  docmn^t.  with  emendations  bTt^ 

able  L^n  ^'V,  '°"''"<^  ''y  '^«  HonS! 
able  Emanuel  teller;  and  that  there  be 
printed  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  tloS 
sand  five  hundr^l  additional  copies  of  which 
twenty  thousanTshall  be  for  the  x^  ofl^e 
Committee  on  tde  Judiciary  and  thTbalance 
prorated  to  the]  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  "ouse   or 

^The  concurrijnt  resolution  was  agreed 
table"°"°°  ^°  ileconsider  was  laid  on  the 
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1270  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, entitled  "Unshackling  Local  Govern- 
ment (RevUed  Edition)."  <^vern 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT,  i  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  again  curious  to 
know  what  consUtutes  an  emendaUon 

Mr  DENT.  Extra  remarks  that  are 
added  to  the  original  script.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  correction. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZINCi 
VISED    — 
TOL" 


EDmON 


PRINTING  OF  A  RE- 
OP    "THE    CAPI- 


of^S^P^r^-  V^-  ^P^^«^'  by  direction 
t^t^n  ^°'^^'*t«f  on  House  Adminis- 

-  li)    on   the   concurrent 


resolution  .H.  Cn^:  Res"  193.  author     ng 

ipvi.^.I?""H"f-  "  "  ^°"^  document  of  I 
revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol"  and 
providing  for  additional  copies  aiidSk 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  cSt 
current  resoluticn.  "^  "le  con 

The  Clerk  re  id  the  concurrent  res- 
olution, as  follows:  u^icuL  res 

H.  Con.  Ris.  193 

(thrslnV  '"'  "°^''  °f  Representatives 
{tne     Senate    con^yurring)      That     th^ro    hi 

K"'^"  V"^"^'  docu'ienfwk'fl  ultra! 
tlons.  a  revised  (^itlon  of  "The  Caoitni-- 
compiled  under  t.e  direction  of  tS'^JolLt 
Committee  on  Prmtlng:  and  that  four  hun- 
f^^  ««d  sixty-nine  thousand  addltfonal 
copies  Shall  be  prlated.  of  which  four  hun- 
dred and  thlrty-n  ne  thousand  coplel  sh^U 
be  for  the  use  of  :he  House  of  Representa- 
ives  and  thirty  housand  copies  ^shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  .joint  Committee  on  Prlnt- 


The  concurren 


to 

A  motion  to 
the  table. 


resolution  was  agreed 
ijeconsider  was  laid  on 


AUTHORIZING 
TIONAL 
PORT 
LOCAL     _, 
EDITION)' 


i 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr, 
of  the  Committee 
tion,  I  submit  a 
No.  91-1 74  >   on  , 
185>   authorizing 
tional  copies  of 
90th  Congress 
"Unshackling  Lo<Jal 
vised  Edition^" 
consideration  of 
The  Clerk  read 
lows: 

H 


Resolved.  That 
use  of  the 
eratlons   two 
tional    copies    of 


Commltt  ee 


TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  THE  NOMINATION 
OF  WALTER  J.  HICKEL  TO  BE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
or  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept 
No.  91-175)  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  5)  to  print  addi- 
tional copies  of  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Walter  J.  Hickel  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution. 

S.  Con.  Rss.  fi 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rev- 
resentatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Ave  thousand 
copl^  of  a  compilation  of  parts  1  and  2  of 
the  hearings  entitled  "The  Nomination  of 
Governor  Walter  J.  nickel,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Interior"  held  January  IS- 
IS, and  18.  20.  1969.  ^ 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OP 
THE  EULOGIES  ON  DWIGHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rent 
No.  91-177)  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  16)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  the  eulogies  of  Dwlght 
David  Eisenhower,  and  ask  for  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  le 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  the  euloeles 
on  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  delivered  in 
the  congress;  the  eulogy  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  benediction  by  the  Rev- 
erend Doctor  Elson  In  the  Rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  on  Sunday.  March  30:  and  the  text 
of  the  funeral  service.  Including  prayers  and 
scriptural  selections  read  by  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Elson,  at  Washington  Cathedral,  on 
Monday.  March  31,  1969. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  copy  shall  be 
prepared  and  bound  In  such  style  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  may  direct. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

^i,^.'??"""  ^  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 

^"    OF    HOUSE    RE- 

"UNSHACKLING 

(REVISED 


jj.-'vj    rrtj 
COP]  ES 
ENTIT],ED      ^,,„ 
GOVE  RNMENT 


Speaker,  by  direction 

on  House  Administra- 
privileged  report  (Rept. 

le  resolution  (H.  Res. 

the  printing  of  addi- 

House  report  of  the 

second  session,  entitled 

o<al   Government    (Re- 

and  ask  for  immediate 

he  resolution. 

the  resolution,  as  fol- 


1  Ie3.  185 

tiere   be   printed   for  the 
Ittee  on  Government  Op- 
thousand   Ave   hundred   addl- 
H^use    Report    Numbered 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
STUDIES  AND  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept 
No.  91-176.  on  the  Senate  concuirent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  15)  to  print  as 
a  Senate  document  .studies  and  hearings 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  ask  for 
mimediate  consideration  of  the  Senate 
cancui-rent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  15  "" 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  conctirring) .  That  there 
shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  a 
compilation  of  the  studies  on  the  Survev 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Subcommittee  on  American 
Republics  Affairs,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  hearings  held  relating 
thereto,  with  Illustrations  ='»""b 

.JfHH.T.^"^'*'^"  ''^  P^'it^d  tti^ee  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docu- 
ment^ Such  additional  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

.u'^.°l^"°"  ^°  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COAST  GUARD  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  369  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  369 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 

-*.?°"41 '■®^°^''^  *'^1^  "^<^°  tlie  Committee 
o.    the   Whole   House   on    the   State   of    the 
union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR 
4153)    to  authorize  appropriations   for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction   of   shore    and    offshore    estabUsh- 
mente   for   the   Coast   Guard.   After   general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shaU  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour' 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  bv  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment  under   the   flve-mlnute   rule    At   the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall   rise  and 
report    the    bill    to    the    House    with    such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Colher)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Shith), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  369 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
4153  to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishments for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  trend  for  the  Coast  Guard  is  very 
interesting.  In  1965,  the  amount  author- 
ized was  $85  million;  in  1966,  $115  mil- 
lion; in  1967.  $103  million;  in  1968.  $107 
million;  in  1969.  $90  million;  and.  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  the  amount  sought  in 
the  bill  as  introduced  was  $82.8  million. 
During  those  years  the  missions  of  the 
Coast  Guard  increased  and  the  needs  for 
its  services  have  expanded.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies reported  the  bill  amended  with  an 
increased  total  authorization  of  $142.8 
million. 

In  the  authorization  for  procurement, 
increasing  capability  and  extension  of 
service  life  of  vessels,  the  committee  in- 
creased the  procurement  of  high-endur- 
ance cutters  from  one  to  three,  and  in- 
creased the  authoiization  from  $23  mil- 
lion to  $55  million. 

In  the  authorization  for  procurement 
and  extension  of  service  life  of  aircraft, 
the  committee  increased  the  procure- 
ment of  medium  range  helicopters  from 
six  to  nine,  and  Increased  the  authori- 
zation from  $11  million  to  $17  million. 

The  bill  as  introduced  authorized  $37 
million  for  establishment  or  development 
of  installations  and  facilities.  The  com- 
mittee increased  the  number  of  facilities 
involved  and  increased  the  authorization 
to  $57  million. 

For  payment  to  bridge  owners  for  the 
cost  of  alteration  of  railroad  and  public 
highway  bridges  to  permit  free  naviga- 
tion, the  committee  increased  the  au- 
thorization from  $9  to  $12  million. 

Coast  Guard  activities  cover  a  wide 
range  and  it  has  operated  through  the 
years  with  unfailing  efficiency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  369  in  order  that  H.R. 
4153  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  369 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate, 
with  an  open  rule,  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  4153.  the  Coast  Guard  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
for  fiscal  1970  the  Coast  Guard  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  and  rivers  improve- 
ment programs.  The  original  bill  called 
for  authorizations  totaling  $82,800,000. 
After  hearings,  the  committee  increased 
the  authorizations  to  $142,800,000  in  the 
reported  bill. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  construction 
of  three  high -endurance  cutters — the 
original  bill  authorized  one.  These  addi- 
tional two  cutters  Increase  the  authori- 
zations contained  in  the  bill  by  some 
$21,900,000.  In  support,  the  committee 


notes  that  most  of  the  current  33  cutters 
operated  by  the  Coast  Guard  are  greatly 
over  age  and  only  eight  are  new  vessels. 
In  such  cases  operational  maintenance 
becomes  as  costly  as  new  construction. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  construction 
of  one  buoy  tender  and  improvements 
in  existing  high  endurance  cutters  to 
make  them  more  up  to  date. 

The  original  bill  authorized  $11,924,- 
000  for  aircraft  procurement  and  im- 
provement. The  reported  bill  increases 
this  authorization  to  $17,188,000.  The  in- 
crease is  caused  by  enlarging  the  pro- 
curement of  helicopters  from  six  to  nine. 
These  aircraft  are  used  primarily  as  res- 
cue and  recovery  vehicles.  Also  included 
in  the  aircraft  authorization  is  funding 
for  the  replacement  of  the  center  wing 
box  support  beam  on  16  C-130  transport 
aircraft  operated  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
Metal  fatigue  has  appeared  and  the 
beams  must  be  replaced  to  insure  safety. 

Construction  authorizations  are  in- 
creased from  $37,788,000  to  a  new  total 
of  $57,378,000.  Some  33  projects,  includ- 
ing a  radio  station,  personnel  facilities, 
navigational  facilities,  and  general  mod- 
ernization and  upgrading  of  existing  fa- 
cilities are  authorized. 

Finally,  the  bill  increases  the  authori- 
zations for  bridge  alterations  from 
$9,404,000  to  $12,650,000.  The  report 
notes  that  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a  backlog  of  alterations  to  bridges 
which  has  already  been  deemed  to  be 
hazardous  to  navigation  which  exceeds 
$40,000,000  in  costs.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  work  must  be  speeded  up  on 
these  projects. 

The  previous  administration  supported 
the  introduced  bill  by  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 16.  as  did  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  report  gives  no  indication  of  the 
present  administration's  position,  either 
to  the  original  bill  or  to  the  reported  bill. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule.      

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideraton 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4153)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4153.  with  Mr. 
Gilbert  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gar- 
matz)    will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 


utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Keith)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  I  need  not 
devote  any  time  to  caUing  the  attention 
of  this  body  to  the  activities  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  We  know  that  they  range  from 
minimizing  the  effect  of  oil  spills,  through 
protection  of  our  shipping  from  icebergs 
to  protecting  the  vast  number  of  small 
boat  users  in  our  coimtry. 

Over  the  years,  not  only  has  the  num- 
ber of  missions  assigned  to  the  Coast 
Guard  grown  but  virtually  all  of  them 
have  increased  in  size  and  importance. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  the 
Coast  Guard  coping  with  two  major  oil 
spills  in  Puerto  Rico  and  California,  and 
right  at  this  moment  they  are  devoting 
a  major  effort  to  assist  victims  of  floods 
in  the  Middle  West.  Within  the  past  3 
years,  they  have  taken  over  the  respon- 
sibihty  for  removal  of  bridge  obstructions 
which  impede  navigation  on  our  inland 
navigable  waters. 

The  exploits  of  the  Coast  Guard  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire extended  comment. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  five 
large  cutters  and  twenty-six  82-foot 
patrol  boats  maintaining  a  vigil  over  the 
shoreline.  They  have  compiled  a  tremen- 
dous record  in  preventing  infiltration  of 
men  and  materials  by  sea.  and.  unfor- 
tunately, as  usual,  their  exploits  have  not 
received  proper  publicity. 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee for  consideration  totaled  $82,800,000. 
The  committee,  after  hearing  the  Coast 
Guard  and  considering  its  needs,  in- 
creased the  amount  to  $142,800,000. 

I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  not  necessarj' 
to  be  an  expert  in  the  field  of  Coast 
Guard  activities  to  recognize  the  need 
for  greater  expenditures.  In  the  past  5 
years,  appropriations  have  averaged  al- 
most $100  million  per  year,  but  this  year 
only  $82,800,000  is  sought.  I  think  that 
the  inadequacy  of  the  amount  is  best 
shown  by  the  figures  on  Coast  Guard 
equipment  contained  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee.  The  Coast  Guard  is 
presently  operating  six  high-endurance 
cutters,  average  age  33  years;  13  high- 
endurance  cutters,  average  age  27  years; 
12  high-endurance  cutters,  average  age 
23  years;  10  medium-endurance  cutters 
ranging  in  age  from  24  to  43  years;  one 
cargo  and  repair  vessel  constructed  in 
1945;  and  nine  icebreakers,  the  newest 
of  which  was  built  in  1954.  Its  buoy  tend- 
ers are  as  old  as  37  years. 

I  submit  to  you.  gentlemen,  that  if 
you  were  aware  of  the  situation,  you 
would  hesitate  to  travel  aboard  any  ves- 
sel as  old  as  these.  Why  then  should  we 
require  our  Coast  Guard  engaged  in  our 
protection  to  use  such  vessels? 

With  respect  to  shoreside  installations, 
the  same  situation  prevails.  We  are  woe- 
fully short  of  accommodations  for  Coast 
Guard  men  and  their  families  and  the 
organization  suffers  by  comparison  with 
quarters  furnished  men  of  the  other 
armed  services. 

I  submit  that  it  is  grossly  unfair  to 
stint  this  devoted  organization  with  re- 
spect to  its  needs  for  our  protection.  We 
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are  not  talking  about  money  to  be  spent 
in  landing  a  man  on  the  moon;  we  are 
talking  about  Iproviding  sufBcient  equip- 
ment to  resciie  us  if  through  bad  luck 
or  bad  Judgment  in  the  operation  of  our 
small  boats  we  get  in  trouble.  We  are 
talking  about  i  irotecting  our  people  from 
the  consequences  of  an  oil  spill  and  we 
are  talking  at  out  rescuing  us  from  the 
consequences  (f  major  floods.  These  are 
not  unusual— ;hey  are  things  that  can 
happen  to  us  iny  day  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  jrovide  suflBcient  tools  to 
the  organizatijn  devoted  to  protecting 
us  from  such  ei  nergencies. 

I  am  fully  onscious  of  the  many  de- 
mands upon  ou  r  resources,  but  I  feel  that 
we  are  being  p(  mny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish in  divertin  r  money  from  an  organi- 
zation devoted  primarily  to  lifesaving  to 
other  fields.  Wr  are  permitting  this  great 
protective  organization  to  slip  backward 
year  by  year,  and  the  time  can  come 
when  our  faUure  to  supply  adequate 
eqiiipment  can  result  in  a  very  serious 
tragedy..  I  hop;  this  does  not  come  to 
Dass.  X-5hall  do  my  utmost  to  prevent  it 
by  providing  sufficient  money  for  the 
minimum  needs  of  the  organization.  I 
devoutly  hope  I  hat  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  join  me  in  that  end. 

Mr.  KEITH.  1  Ir.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  hs  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  my  com- 
mittee chairman  in  supporting  the  bill 
H.R.  4153,  whi;h  authorizes  funds  for 
the  Coast  Gua-d  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  is  the  Irst  authorization  bill 
to  come  before  the  Congress  under  the 
new  administration.  Some  may  fear  it 
comes  to  us  as  a  Trojan  Horse.  They 
might  ask.  "Ho^ '  can  we  stop  inflation  if 
we  start  right  o  f  authorizing  more  than 
the  Bureau  of  t  le  Budget  thinks  justifi- 
able?" 

It  is  true,  of  c  aurse,  that  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  an  inilationary  cycle  or  spiral 
which  is  most  diBcult  to  stop  or  reverse; 
but  the  Coast  G  aard  is  an  agency  of  our 
Government  wh  ch  has  been  historically 
overlooked  or  si:  ghted  when  it  comes  to 
the  time  to  replnce  oui-  vessels,  aircraft, 
or  shore  installa  ;ions. 

So,  Mr.  Chairnan.  I  concur  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  believe  as 
he  has  said  that  o  do  other  than  support 
this  bill,  althoigh  it  is  higher  than 
Budget  has  recommended,  would  be 
•pennywise  and  Dound  foolish." 

We  have  very  carefully  examined  the 
proposals  of  the  ( roast  Guard  as  reviewed 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
We  have,  in  my  \  iew.  come  up  with  a  bill 
calling  for  the  lainimum  authorization 
which  will  enabli;  us  to  sustain  the  ca- 
pability necessaiy  to  keep  our  Coast 
Guard  operation!  1. 

In  recent  mont  is,  we  have  heard  much 
about  the  deteri(  ration  of  our  Nation's 
sea  power,  both  with  respect  to  naval 
ships  and  merchant  vessels.  Sadly,  very 
few  of  us  have  vjiced  concern  over  the 
similar  deterioration  of  vessels  operated 
by  the  Coast  Giard.  By  restoring  $60 
million  to  this  year's  authorization,  the 
committee  is  goini ;  on  record  against  any 
further  decline  n  this  vital  national 
service. 

Let  us  look  at  tl  le  question  of  high  en- 
durance cutters. 
The  earlier  appropriation  would  have 


permitted  only  one,  while  three  are 
desperately  needed.  It  would  be  false 
economy  to  deny  the  Nation  the  addi- 
tional two  which  the  Coast  Guard  re- 
quires. Five  of  the  33  cutters  currently 
in  operation  are  stationed  in  the  waters 
of  Southeast  Asia  to  help  meet  our  com- 
mitments in  Vietnam.  Of  these  33  ves- 
sels, six  were  constructed  in  1936  and 
three  are  converted.  World  War  II  sea- 
plane tenders.  Except  for  eight  new  ves- 
sels, all  of  this  class  is  well  overage, 
averaging  26  years  each. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  Coast 
Guard  vessels  are  reaching  a  point  of  no 
return  when  they  become  irrevocably  un- 
economical to  operate.  What  is  more,  by 
not  replacing  or  repairing  them,  we  are, 
in  effect,  asking  men  who  serve  in  the 
Coast  Guard  to  endure  deplorable  living 
conditions.  As  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  has  justly  noted  in  its  re- 
port, it  is  our  view  that  "substantial  sums 
could  be  saved  by  accelerating  rather 
than  retarding  the  replacement  program 
as  is  the  present  Coast  Guard  policy." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard,  and  as  the  Representative 
for  Cape  Cod  and  the  adjacent  area — a 
haven  of  small  boat  activity— I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  an  eiTective 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  I  also  know  that  the 
many  humanitarian  services  performed 
by  this  agency  will  become  less  frequent 
unless  the  Congress  provides  adequate 
funding  for  the  tools  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  trade — vessels,  aircraft,  shore 
and  offshore  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  a  book  entitled 
"The  U.S.  Coast  Guard'  by  Capt. 
Walter  C.  Capron,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  re- 
tired, was  brought  to  my  attention.  I 
would  like  to  mention  one  sentence  which 
stuck  in  my  mind.  It  is.  and,  I  quote: 

Almost  Invariably,  whenever  an  economy 
drive  was  started  by  either  the  Congress  or 
the  executive  branch,  the  Coast  Guard 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the 
pinch. 
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Today,  this  Congress  faces  the  prob- 
lem of  budgetary  limitations.  However, 
in  this  bill  the  lu-gent  needs  of  the  Coast 
Guard  are  recognized,  and  by  passing  it, 
we  will  make  possible  the  refutation  of 
Captain  Capron's  observation. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  in  support  of  the 
Coast  Guard  authorization  bill,  H.R. 
4153.  This  legislation  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  annual  authorization  bills  which 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  has 
reported  designed  to  upgrade  the  various 
tools  employed  by  the  Coast  Guard  to 
carry  out  its  many   responsibilities. 

H.R.  4153  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $142.8  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970  for  the  procurement  and  repair  of 
vessels  and  aircraft,  construction  and 
renovation  of  various  shore  facilities  and 
aids  to  navigation;  and  the  alteration 
of  bridges  over  navigable  waters  which 
constitute  a  hazard  to  navigation. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
has  consistently  authorized  funds  for  the 
Coast  Guard  in  excess  of  the  President  s 
budget  request,  and  this  bill  is  no  excep- 
tion. While  President  Nixon  did  not  re- 
duce the  amount  requested  by  the  prior 


administration  for  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  felt  that  the  budget  request  of 
$82.8  million  was  woefully  inadequate 
and  failed  to  deal  realistically  with  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  Coast  Guard,  par- 
ticulariy  with  regard  to  vessel  replace- 
ment. 

Thirteen  of  the  Coast  Guard's  fleet  of 
33  high-endurance  cutters  are  former 
Navy  seaplane  tenders  designed  for  op- 
eration in  protected  waters  as  mobile 
tenders  of  Navy  flying  boats.  Their  orig- 
inal use  dictated  a  shallow-draft  design 
of  relatively  light  construction.  In  con- 
trast to  this  designed  use,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  employed  these  vessels  for 
years  on  the  high  seas  under  the  most 
severe  conditions. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  almost 
the  entire  fleet  of  these  Navy  seaplane 
tenders  has  been  retired  as  having  served 
its  useful  life.  The  Coast  Guard  remains 
the  exception  and  is  compelled  to  retain 
these  26-year-old  ships.  The  Coast 
Guard  vessel  replacement  program  ha.s 
averaged  about  two  ships  per  year  since 
1964.  At  that  rate,  it  will  take  another 
7  years  to  replace  this  fleet  of  aged  sea- 
plane tenders. 

The  Coast  Guard  budget  request,  as 
flnally  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  contained  funds  for  only  one 
new  cutter  in  this  replacement  program. 
At  that  rate,  the  Coast  Guard  would  be 
required  to  retain  some  of  these  seaplane 
tenders  in  commission  until  they  have 
seen  well  over  30  years'  service.  Un- 
doubtedly, before  this  were  allowed  to 
come  to  pass,  a  crash  program  of  re- 
placement would  be  authorized.  The  only 
approach  to  the  problem,  however,  which 
makes  sense  both  financially  and  in 
terms  of  the  Coast  Guard's  responsibili- 
ties Is  to  provide  for  the  orderly  replace- 
ment of  these  ships  before  such  a  crisis 
arises. 

The  seaplane  tenders  are  only  part  of 
the   story,   however.   The   Coast   Guard 
maintains  six  327-foot  high-endurance 
cutters  of  the  Secretary  class  with  an  av- 
erage age  of  33  years.  It  also  utilizes 
twelve  250-foot,  high-endurance  cutters 
with  an  average  age  of  23  years.  A  review 
of    the    complete    inventory    of    Coast 
Guard   vessels   reveals   an   equally   dis- 
couraging picture  of  rapidly  aging  medi- 
um endurance  cutters,  ice  breakers,  buoy 
tenders,  and  lesser  craft.  The  only  bright 
aspect  of  this  vessel  replacement  pro- 
gram Is  the  high  quality  of  dedication 
of  the  men  who  are  required  to  serve  on 
and  maintain  these  ships.  It  is,  therefore, 
our  conviction   that   a   three-ship   con- 
struction program  Is  the  minimum  which 
should  be  funded. 

I  doubt  that  we  will  ever  be  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  a  position  where  all  of 
the  needs  of  the  Coast  Guard  can  be 
adequately  funded.  There  always  appear 
to  be  more  programs  in  search  of  funds 
than  the  Federal  budget  can  support.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  priority,  and  unfor- 
tunately successive  administrations  and 
Congresses  have  failed  to  give  the  Coast 
Guard  the  high  priority  It  deserves.  I 
believe  that  the  funds  authorized  in  this 
bill  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
I  urge  its  overwhelming  support  by  my 
colleagues.  The  authorization  of  funds 
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is,  of  course,  only  the  first  step.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  continue  our  support  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  back  up  our  aware- 
ness of  its  needs  by  appropriating  the 
funds  for  the  entire  program  set  forth 
in  H.R.  4153. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark),  chairman  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coast 
Guard,  as  one  of  the  oldest  organizations 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  has  always 
played  a  major  part  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people  whether  it  be  in  connection  with 
protecting  our  shores  from  smugglers  in 
the  very  early  days,  or  providing  prompt 
rescue  service  required  by  major  disasters 
during  the  present.  Unfortunately,  the 
organization  has  always  been  much  too 
modest  in  expressing  its  needs  with  the 
result  that  I  believe  that  it  has  always 
had  far  less  than  the  necessary  mini- 
mum to  provide  service  to  our  people. 

An  inspection  of  its  variuus  shoreslde 
installations  and  a  number  of  its  vessels 
indicates  that  it  is  operating  beyond 
reasonable  safety  limits,  and  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  ask  the  devoted  officers  and 
men  of  the  organization  to  risk  their  lives 
and  well-being  urmecessarily  in  our  be- 
half. We  should  provide  them  with  ade- 
quate equipment  and  shelter.  The  fact 
that  we  are  not  doing  so  is  indicated  by 
the  recurring  item  in  our  bills  calling 
for  the  increase  in  habitability  standards 
aboard  vessels.  What  we  are  admitting 
thereby  is  that  we  are  asking  these  men 
to  live  aboard  vessels  that  by  any  human 
standards  are  inadequate.  For  some 
reason,  we  choose  to  spend  money  to 
upgrade  vessels  that  are  long  since 
obsolete  rather  than  provide  new  vessels 
that  would  operate  more  efficiently  and 
more  economically.  This  same  approach 
is  contained  in  this  bill  and  it  is  my  view 
that  we  should  increase  our  efforts  to 
provide  new  equipment  so  as  to  reduce 
this  upgrading  item  that  we  report  an- 
nually. There  is  no  question  but  that  new 
equipment  is  essential  for  the  continued 
efficiency  of  the  organization  and  that 
appropriations  for  the  past  few  years 
have  been  inadequate  to  maintain  the 
existing  degree  of  obsolescence,  let  alone 
reducing  it.  Its  vessels  are  getting  older 
and  shoreside  installations  more  inade- 
quate, and  it  is  essential  that  for  oui- 
own  well-being,  as  well  as  the  Coast 
Guard,  that  we  make  greater  efforts  to 
update  them. 

I  feel  that  the  increase  reported  by  the 
committee  in  this  bill  is  more  than  justi- 
fied and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will 
agree  with  me. 

I  Mr.  DOWNING  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Garmatz)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
seriously  concerned  over  the  alarming 
downward  trend  in  Coast  Guard  appro- 
priations. 

I  am  aware  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  administration,  and  our  Appro- 
priations Committees  in  trying  to  meet 
the  many  demands  upon  the  taxpayer's 
dollar,  but  I  feel  that  economy  in  this 
particular  area  is  very  dangerous. 


Every  year  there  are  more  small-boat 
users  requiring  protection.  I  have  re- 
cently read  that  some  of  the  present 
Midwest  fioods  are  the  greatest  in  a 
hundred  years,  and  I  note  the  increased 
incidence  of  oil  spills  in  our  waters.  In 
each  case,  the  Coast  Guard  is  called  upon 
to  meet  the  problems,  and  thanks  to  our 
penny  pinching  policy,  each  year  it  has 
older  and  older  equipment  to  work  with. 

I  feel  that  for  our  own  selfish  sakes  we 
should  take  steps  to  bring  its  equipment 
up  to  date  and,  consequently,  I  support 
wholeheartedly  this  bill,  as  amended  by 
my  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  yield  for  a 
minute  or  two? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  about  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  cost  of  alteration  of 
railroad  and  public  highway  bridges.  Is 
it  normal  procedure  that  money  be  au- 
thorized to  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  al- 
teration of  highway  bridges? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  It  comes  under  the 
Truman-Hobbs  Act.  which  gives  the 
Coast  Guard  that  responsibility  on  in- 
land waterways.  The  amount.  I  think, 
was  $9  million,  and  we  increased  it  to  $12 
million.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  ap- 
proximately $40  million  worth  of  con- 
struction work  that  could  be  carried  out 
if  the  money  were  provided. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  is  it  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  railroads,  for  instance,  to 
alter  or  maintain  their  bridges? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  It  is  a  joint  responsi- 
bility as  far  as  finances  are  concerned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  was  primarily  done 
because  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  had 
the  jurisdiction  at  one  time,  but  now, 
since  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  the  jurisdiction,  it  is  in  our  area 
and  under  our  control. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  a  substantial 
amount  of  money,  $6.4  million,  will  go  for 
alteration  or  whatever  is  being  done  to 
the  Calumet  River  railroad  bridges  near 
Chicago.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  This,  ordinarily,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross  ) .  would  come  under  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  but  now  it  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  this  language. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  will  yield  further, 
it  will  not  be  under  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers at  any  future  time. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  It  has  been  under  the 
Coast  Guard  for  the  last  4  years,  I  would 
say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Generally  speaking, 
on  our  inland  waterways  the  user  is  also 
paying  a  certain  amount  of  the  costs 
along  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
support  of  the  Coast  Guard  authoriza- 
tion bill,  sponsored  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Garmatz),  chairman  of  the  House 


Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee. 

H.R.  4153  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  procurement  of  vessels,  aircraft, 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard.  This 
authorization  includes  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  high-endurance  cutters,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  presently  utilized  by 
the  Coast  Guard  as  oceanic  weather  sta- 
tions, furnishing  navigational  and 
weather  data  to  ships  and  planes.  The 
Coast  Guard  also  has  five  cutters  sta- 
tioned in  the  waters  around  Southeast 
Asia. 

Continuous  maintenance  by  the  Coast 
Guard  of  its  ships,  planes,  and  facilities 
is  necessary  to  insure  their  efficient  op- 
eration at  minimal  cost.  Moneys  will  be 
spent  to  modernize  buoy  tenders  and 
aircraft,  as  well  as  to  upgrade  facilities 
at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  and  train- 
ing centers  for  enlisted  men. 

Construction  of  new  recovery  aircraft 
is  authorized  by  H.R.  4153.  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  lack  of  adequate  housing 
for  Coast  Guard  personnel,  the  bill  also 
provides  for  construction  of  new  family 
quarters. 
.  Responsibility  for  alteration  of  bridges 
over  navigable  waters  belongs  to  the 
Coast  Guard  and  funds  are  provided  for 
the  continuation  of  their  work  to  elimi- 
nate existing  obstructions  to  free  navi- 
gation. A  severe  backlog  presently  con- 
fronts the  Coast  Guard  in  this  area  and 
with  increasingly  larger  ships  and 
greater  traffic,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
program  be  permitted  to  progress. 

In  recognition,  too,  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  responsibilities  for  direction  of 
cleanup  operations  in  the  event  of  major 
oil  spills,  funds  have  been  authorized  for 
Increased  research  and  development  of 
advanced  techniques  so  that  a  problem  of 
this  magnitude  can  be  dealt  with  swiftly 
and  expediently. 

The  Coast  Guard  performs  a  wide 
range  of  duties  and  it  is  vital  to  the 
efficacy  of  their  performance  that  this 
legislation  be  approved.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  difficult  to  say  too  much 
in  support  of  Coast  Guard  assistance 
toward  all  of  our  people. 

From  the  Ice  Patrol  through  the  en- 
tire range  of  merchant  marine  safety,  we 
are  all  better  off  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  By  reason  of  its  great 
work,  we  can  step  aboard  any  steamship 
operating  under  the  American  flag  with 
complete  confidence  that  it  is  as  safe  as 
it  can  reasonably  be  made.  Countless 
lives  have  been  saved  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  Coast  Guard  in  vessel  inspection  and 
personnel  licensing. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have  the 
best  merchant  marine  in  the  world,  and 
the  Coast  Guard  can  claim  a  fair  share 
of  credit  for  this  fact. 

I  am  heartily  in  support  of  this  bill 
and  believe  that  it  merits  the  approval 
of  every  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
mit that  we  must  do  our  part  to  upgrade 
the  proud  traditions  of  the  Coast  Guard 
by  supplying  adequate  equipment  for  its 
needs. 

For  the  past  several  years,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  upgrade  its  vessels  but  have 
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met  with  indifferent  success  through 
failure  to  appropriate  sufiBcient  money. 
At  the  present  tjime,  high-endurance  cut- 
ters, forced  to  operate  in  the  rigors  of 
the  north  Atlantic  winters,  are  as  much 
as  36  years  old.  We  continue  to  spend 
money  to  upgrjwle  these  vessels  and  to 
provide  decent  Quarters  for  the  men  who 
serve  aboard  them.  Instead,  we  should  be 
providing  new  Vessels  for  this  service. 

The  policy  of  the  Coast  Guard  itself 
and  of  the  Burpau  of  the  Budget  is  one 
of  patching  an4  making  do.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  it  woulil  be  far  more  economical 
em  equipment  which 
ob  better  with  possibly 
it  would  certainly  give 
reater  feeling  of  confi- 
dence to  know  I  that  this  service  which 
functions  primarily  for  our  protection 
has  adequate  ec  uipment  to  do  its  job. 

Mrs.  SIILLIV.VN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can- 
not say  too  much  in  support  of  this  bill. 
We  who  live  along  the  inland  waterways 
know  of  the  gieat  assistance  rendered 
to  our -people.  \Ve  see  the  river  channels 
equippcit  with  I  buoys  to  promote  safe 
navigation  not  ^nly  for  commercial  ves- 
our  small  boat  people, 
e  great  assistance  ren- 
ictims,  and  we  see  the 
Coast  Guard  in  every 


to    provide    mfl 
would  do  the 
fewer  units,  ant 
many  of  us  a 


revealed   all    tc 
equipment   on 


the  decline,  thai 
up  to  the  fact 
not  able  to  meet 
a  major  tragedj 


sels,  but  also  f 
We  know  of 
dered  to  flood 
presence  of  th 
major  disaster 
As  the  testimony  before  the  committee 
clearly,  Coast  Guard 
the  average  is  growing 
older  and  older.  I  strongly  feel  that  un- 
less serious  attempts  are  made  to  arrest 
some  day  we  will  wake 
lat  the  Coast  Guard  is 
its  responsibilities  and 
will  be  the  result. 
I  do  not  belieiie  for  a  minute  that  this 
bill,  as  amended!  wUl  be  sufl3cient,  but  it 
will  represent  a|  start  toward  adequate 
equipment  and,]  therefore,  it  has  my 
wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  explain  my  negative  vote 
today  on  H.R.  4153,  a  bill  authorizing 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishments for  the  Coast  Guard.  In  ex- 
amining the  bil  I  note  that  while  the 
original  request  for  vessels  was  $23,684,- 
000,  the  marked!- up  final  version  called 
for  an  additionajl  appropriation  of  $31,- 
900,000  above  thq  original  amount.  Head- 
ing the  procurement  list  we  find  three 
high  endurance  cutters,  instead  of  the 
one  originally  requested.  The  committee 
report  on  the  bi^l  states  that  the  Coast 
Guard  is  presently  operating  five  high 
endurance  cuttt^s  "in  the  waters  of 
Southeast  Asia."  i  What  are  these  cutters 
doing  there? 

Mr.  Chairman,;  although  I  am  not  well 
versed  in  these  tnatters,  it  has  always 
been  my  impression  that  the  proper  role 
of  the  Coast  Guard  is  what  its  name 
Implies.  In  additipn,  I  recognize  the  need 
for  effective  performance  by  the  Coast 
Guard  in  furnishing  navigation  and 
weather  data,  in  search  and  rescue  mis- 
sions, and  in  cooperating  in  various  in- 
ternational programs  to  insure  safety  on 
the  high  seas.  I  dd.  however,  question  the 
expenditure  of  additional  sums  to  sup- 
port the  Coast  Guard's  involvement  in 
the  Vietnam  conf  ict,  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 


tent the  modification  of  its  own  vessels 
to  meet  Navy  requirements. 

I  have  the  highest  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  Coast  Guard  and  for  the 
dedication  of  its  officers  and  men.  My 
vote  was  meant  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  should  not  risk  the  diminution  of 
the  capabilities  and  resources  of  the 
Coast  Guard  needed  to  perform  its  own 
important  tasks  by  unduly  expanding  its 
operations  into  areas  and  functions  out- 
side its  proper  scope. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  4153 
authorizes  $142,800,000  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  Coast 
Guard — an  increase  of  $60,000,000  over 
the  original  budget  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  which  was 
$82,800,000. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  reduced  budget  requests  for 
critical  domestic  programs,  there  is  a 
serious  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
Congress  should  increase  the  fiscal  year 
1970  Coast  Guard  authorization.  If  the 
agency  did  r.ot  request  the  additional 
authorization,  in  view  of  the  crisis  facing 
our  Nation,  why  should  Congress  assign 
a  higher  prioirty  to  this  area? 

The  major  increase  in  the  bill  is  $31,- 
900.000  for  three  high  endurance  cutters 
instead  of  one  as  originally  requested. 
Five  of  the  Coast  Guard's  present  com- 
plement of  33  high  endurance  cutters 
are  operating  in  the  waters  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Although  there  are  worthwhile  pro- 
grams authorized  in  this  bill,  including 
facilities  for  navigation  aids  and  sewage 
treatment  facilities.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
support  H.R.  4153  because  it  provides  for 
the  procurement  of  vessels  which  are  to 
be  used  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
As  testimony  from  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Charles  Baker 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
H.R.  4153  makes  clear,  the  Coast  Guard 
acts  during  time  of  war  as  a  supplement 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  Armed 
Services.  Mr.  Baker  specified  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  that  the 
Coast  Guard  is  "now  providing  impor- 
tant support  to  our  mihtary  efforts  in 
Southeast  Asia  " — hearings,  page  5. 

Admiral  W.  J.  Smith,  the  Coast  Guard 
Commandant,  testified : 

The  Coast  Guard  continues  to  contribute 
to  the  military  effort  virtth  approximately 
1.400  personnel,  five  high  endurance  cutters, 
and  26  patrol  boats  assigned  to  duty  In  Viet- 
nam. 

These  patrol  boats  and  cutters  are  utilized 
In  Operation  Market  Time,  patrolling  the 
coast  of  Vietnam  to  prevent  infiltration  and 
In-country  redistribution  of  Vletcong  weap- 
ons and  supplies,  and  provide  naval  gunfire 
support."  (Hearings,  p.  31.) 

While  I  regret  having  to  oppose  a  bill 
which  contains  several  desirable  fea- 
tures, I  believe  that  Congress  should  re- 
fuse to  authorize  or  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds  in  support  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  As  I  have  indicated  on  many 
occasions  before  this  body,  the  power  of 
the  purse  is  the  only  means  through 
which  Congress  can  exercise  ultimate 
control  over  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. I  regret  that  the  authorization  for 
the  procurement   of  additional   vessels 


has  been  coupled  with  authorizations  for 
other  projects  which  I  support.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  that  portions  of  this 
bill  provide  authorization  for  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  earmarked  for  the 
Vietnam  war  necessitates  that  I  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1970  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard 
as  follows: 

VESSELS 

For  procurement.  Increasing  capability  and 
extension  of  service  life  of  vessels,  $23,684,000. 

A.  Procurement: 

( 1 )  one  high  endurance  cutter; 

(2)  one  coastal  buoy  tender; 

(3)  vessel  design. 

B.  Increasing  capability: 

( 1 )  modify  balloon  tracking  radar  for  high 
endurance  cutters  to  Improve  target  acqui- 
sition; 

(2)  Install  tactical  navigational  equipment 
on  two  high  endurance  cutters; 

(3)  Increase  fuel  capacity  and  Improve 
habttablUty  on  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  foot  high  endurance  cutters; 

(4)  modernize  and  Improve  selected  buoy 
tenders. 

C.  Extension  of  service  life: 
(1)  Re-engine  two  ferryboats. 

AiRCRArr 
For  procurement  and  extension  of  service 
life  of  aircraft,  $11,924,000. 

A.  Procurement: 

(1 )  six  medium  range  helicopters. 

B.  Extension  of  service  life: 

(1)  replace  center  wing  box  beam  of  six 
HC-130  aircraft. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  establishment  or  development  of  In- 
stellations  and  faculties  by  acquisition,  con- 
struction, conversion,  extension,  or  installa- 
tion of  permanent  or  temporary  public  works, 
including  the  preparation  of  sites  and  fur- 
nishing of  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following.  $37,788,000. 

(1)  San  Francisco,  California:  radio  sta- 
tion; 

(2)  Air  station,  Brooklyn,  New  York:  bar- 
racks, messing; 

(3)  Base,  Boston,  Massachusetts:  improve 
facilities; 

(4)  New  London,  Connecticut:  relocate  and 
consolidate  facilities; 

(5)  Base.  San  Francisco  (Yerba  Buena  Is- 
land).  California:    improve  facilities; 

(6)  Base,  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico:  improve 
facilities; 

(7)  Loran  Station.  French  Frigate  Shoals. 
Hawaii:  bulkhead; 

(8)  Air  Station.  Saint  Petersburg.  Florida: 
helloopter  support  facilities; 

(9)  Base,  Mayport,  Florida:  Improve  facili- 
ties; 

(10)  Yard.  Curtis  Bay.  Maryland:  consoli- 
date and  modify  biUldlngs; 

(11)  Various  locations:  sewage  and  oil  col- 
lection; fuel  and  water  catchment  systems; 

(12)  Cape  Charles  City,  Virginia:  establish 
Station; 

(13)  Houston,  Texas:  permanent  Station; 

(14)  Kodiak,  Alaska:  moorings; 

(15)  Lower  Mississippi  River.  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee:  Improve  facilities  for  per- 
formance of  buoyage  function; 

(16)  Various  locations:  automate  light  sta- 
tions: 

(17)  Various  locations:  miscellaneous  ur- 
gent and  selected  aids  to  navigation  projeote; 
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(18)  Acadraay,  New  London.  Connecticut 
library  center; 

(19)  Academy.  New  London.  Oonnectlout 
cadet  barracks  extezislon; 

(20)  Training  Center,  Alameda,  California 
enlisted  barracks; 

(21)  Training  Center,  Yorktown,  Virginia 
fire  station,  and  operations  buildings; 

(22)  Base,  Governor's  Island.  New  York 
reserve  training  center  buUdlng; 

(23)  Air  Station,  Mobile,  Alabama:  synthet- 
ic flight  training  system; 

(24)  Various  locations:  public  family  quar- 
ters; and 

(25)  Various  locations:  advance  plaiming, 
survey,  design,  and  architectiual  services; 
and  acquire  sites  In  connection  with  projects 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

BRIDGE   ALTERATIONS 

For  payment  to  bridge  owners  for  the  ooftt 
of  alteration  of  railroad  and  public  high- 
way bridges  to  permit  free  navig^ation  of  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
$9,404,000. 

Mr.  KEITH  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMirrZE   AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  7.  delete  "$23,684,000."  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$65,684,000.". 

On  page  1,  line  9,  delete  "one",  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "three". 

On  page  1,  line  9,  delete  "cutter;"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "cutters; ". 

On  page  2,  line  16,  delete  "$11,924,000." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$17,188,000.". 

On  page  2,  line  17.  delete  "six"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "nine". 

On  page  3,  line  2,  delete  "$37,788,000."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$67,378,000.". 

On  page  3,  following  line  5,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "(3)  Station,  Scltuate,  Massachu- 
setts: Improve  facilities;". 

On  page  3,  line  6,  delete  "(3)"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  3,  following  line  6,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "(6)  Station,  Bamegat,  New  Jersey: 
Improve  facilities;". 

On  page  3,  line  7,  delete  "(4)"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  3,  following  line  8,  Insert  the 
following:  "(7)  Base,  Portsmouth,  Virginia: 
relocate  and  consolidate  facUltlee;". 

On  page  3,  ime  9,  delete  "(6)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(8)". 

On  page  3,  line  11.  delete  "(6)"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(9)". 

On  page  3.  following  line  12,  Insert  the 
following:  "(10)  Station,  Grays  Harbor, 
Westport,  Washington:  Improve  faclUtles;" 
and  on  the  following  Une  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "(11)  Station,  Neah  Bay,  Washington: 
improve  facilities;". 

On  page  3,  line  13,  delete  "(7)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

On  page  3,  line  16.  delete  "(8)"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "(18)". 

On  page  3,  following  Une  16,  insert  the 
following:  "(14)  Air  Station,  Barbers  Point, 
Hawaii:  improve  faclUtles;". 

On  page  3,  line  17,  delete  "(9)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(15)". 

On  page  3,  foUowlng  line  17,  Insert  the 
following:  "(16)  Station,  Cape  May,  New 
Jersey:  shop  building;". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  3.  Une  18,  delete  "(10)"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "(17)". 

On  page  3.  line  19,  delete  "buildings;" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "buildings,  and  re- 
condition gantry  cranes;". 

On  page  3,  line  20,  delete  "(11)"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "(18) ". 

On  page  3,  line  22,  delete  "(12) "  and  insert 
m  Ueu  thereof  "(19) ". 

On  page  3.  Une  24.  delete  "(13)"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "  (20) ". 

On  page  3,  following  Une  24,  Insert  the 
following:  "(21)  Channel  Islands  Harbor, 
California:   multl-purpoee  Station;". 

On  page  3,  line  25,  delete  "(14)"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(22) ". 

On  page  3,  following  Une  26,  Insert  the 
following:  "(28)  Various  locations:  auto- 
matic fixed  station  oceanographlc  sensor 
systems;". 

On  page  4,  line  1.  delete  "(16)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(24) ". 

On  page  4,  following  line  3,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "(26)  Offshore  structure,  Portland, 
Maine:  structiu-e  to  replace  Ughtshlp;". 

On  page  4,  line  4,  delete  "(16)"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(26) ". 

On  page  4,  line  5,  delete  "(17)"  and  Insert 
m  Ueu  thereof  "(27) ". 

On  page  4,  line  7,  delete  "(18)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "( 28) ". 

On  page  4,  Une  9,  delete  "(19)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(29)". 

On  page  4,  Une  11,  delete  "(20) "'  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(30) ". 

On  page  4,  line  13,  delete  "(21)"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  " (81 ) ". 

On  page  4,  Une  14,  delete  "and  operations 
buildings;"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
comma  and  "operations  and  medical-dental 
buildings;". 

On  page  4,  Une  16.  delete  "(22) "  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(32)". 

On  page  4,  line  17,  delete  "(23) "  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "(83) ". 

On  page  4,  Une  19,  delete  "(24)"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(34)". 

On  page  4,  line  21,  delete  "(26) "  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(36) ". 

On  page  5,  Une  5,  delete  "$9,404,000."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$12,650,000.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  may  return  to  page 
2,  so  that  I  may  offer  an  aunendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFPEREO  BT  MS.  BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow.  On  page 
2.  immediately  after  line  1.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "None  of  the  vessels  authorized  herein 
shaU  be  procured  from  other  than  shipyards 
and  faculties  within  the  United  States." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  is  recognized  in  support 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment is  identical  to  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  for  the  last  2  years  and 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee which  is  to  protect  the  shipyards  in 
the  United  States  and  to  have  these  ships 
built  here. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  whether  he  has 
objection  to  this  amendment  and  I  would 
also  ask  the  minority  member  on  this 
side  the  same  question  as  to  the  building 
of  these  ships  In  the  United  States. 


Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Bow). 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of 
course,  have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment but  I  do  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  KEPTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted  and  I  hope  and 
trust  it  wUl  be;  would  that  not  require 
the  renumbering  of  the  lines  in  which 
the  earlier  amendments  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  existing  legisla- 
tion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
request  that  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
renumber  accordingly. 
Mr.  KEITH.  I  would  so  request 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
make  the  request  that  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  renumber  the  sections  ac- 
cordingly after  the  Committee  rises  and 
we  are  in  the  House. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gilbert,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4153)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  369.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill 
Mr.  KEITH.   Mr.  Speaker,   a  pariia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
were  in  Committee  on  the  Whole  I  raised 
a  question,  the  answer  to  which  indi- 
cated that  I  should  ask  permission  that 
certain  sections  be  renumbered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  In 
response  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
that  the  gentleman's  request  will  be  in 
order  and  the  gentleman  will  be  recog- 
nized to  make  such  a  request  after  the 
bill  is  passed. 
Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 
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The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPKAKBp..  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present.       1 

The  Doorke€j)er  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  385,  nays  2,  not  voting  46, 


as  follows : 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 
Calif. 

Andrews,  Ala 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
As&brook    ' 
AAley       - 
Asplnall 
Ayrea 
Barrett 
B«aU.  Md. 
Belcher 
BeU.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 

Blaggl 
Blester 
Blr.gbam 

Blackburn 
Blanton 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Br«demaa 

Bra£co 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brtwmfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich, 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burk«.  Fla. 

Burke.  MasB. 

Btirleaon,  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

BiiTton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Caffery 

CahUl 

Camp 

Carter 

Cuey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clauaen, 
DonH. 
Claweon.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collinfi 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Connan 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J 
Davis.  Wig. 
Dawson 
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de  la  Oarza 

D«laaey 

DeBenback 

Depney 

Deiinls 

D«a|wln«kl 

Detine 

Dickinson 

Dldgs 

Dl^ell 

Doiiohue 

Dorfa 

Do»dy 

Downing 

Durican 

Dwier 

Eck|>ardt 

EdiSondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Ed^^arda,  Calif 

Ellhterg 

Erlepborn 

Boci 

Eshfeman 

Evac«,  Colo. 

EvlOs,  Tenn. 

Fall«n 

:ein 

ill 

lan 

,ey 

•r 


ers 


s 


Par 

Pi 
Pel 

Fin 
Fl 
Fl 
Flo 

Ply 

Pole 

Por 
For 
W 
Fore 
Pou 
Fr; 
Frey 
Prle 
Ful 
Fuq 
Gall 

Gallagher 
Gan^atz 
Gaydt>s 
Otaldio 
Olbb  >n8 
Gilbert 
OonzUez 
Good  ing 
Gray 
Grlfflii 
Grtmjis 
Gross 
Orov(  r 
Gubeir 
Gude 
Hagaji 
Hale] 
Hall 
Halixrn 
Hami  ton 
Hamiier- 

schiEildt 
Hanley 
Hannu 

Han84  n,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harsh  a 
Harve  j 
HastH  igs 
Hatha  way 
Hawk;  ns 
Hays 

HechJi  r.  W.  Va. 
Heckl(  T,  Maw. 
Helsto  ski 
Hende  rson 
Hicks 
Hogan 


Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelaon 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala, 
Jonee.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kln« 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
KyroB 
Landgrebo 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Gerald  R.  Long.  Md. 
Lowensteln 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCIoskey 
McClur* 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKne«Uy 
McMillan 
Macdooald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
MlUs 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MinshaU 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhea<l 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Mtirphy.  HI. 
Murphy,  N.T. 


Myera 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konakl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga 

O'Neill.  _ 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

PlTDle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 
Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnski 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  NY. 

ReuBS 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Kastenmeier 

Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Baring 
Bates 
Blatnlk 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Conte 
Conyers 
Culver 
Cunningham 


Rooney,  N.T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman. 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Sl«ck 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

StubbleDeld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  CalU. 

NAYS— 2 

Ryan 

NOT  VOTTNG— 46 


Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J 
Thomson,  Wis. 

Tieman 

Tunney 

Udall 

nilman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Warn  pier 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watte 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Daddarlo 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dent 

Edwards,  La. 

Pish 

Prellnghuysen 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gettys 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Hubert 

Klrwan 

Landrtim 

Mailllard 

Mann 

MoUohan 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 


Nix 

Ottlnger 

Pollock 

Powell 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Ronan 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Symington 

Teague.  Tex. 

Wh  alley 

the  following 


Mr. 

Mr. 


Hebert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Mailllard. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr   Plah 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Mollohan 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Culver 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Chappell. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


April  29,  1969 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brasco).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  1970  CENSUS 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
1970  census  is  almost  a  year  away,  it  is 
already  a  matter  of  active  discussion. 
I  have  expressed  my  own  belief  in  the 
importance  of  a  comprehensive  canvass 
of  our  population  and  housing  inventory 
by  proposing  that  the  census  be  con- 
ducted every  5  years  Instead  of  every  10. 
As  we  consider  this  legislation  and  other 
bills  affecting  the  census,  I  feel  we  should 
study  carefuUy  the  views  of  others  who 
have  independently  examined  the  part 
the  census  has  played  in  the  Nation's 
past  and  the  role  it  continues  to  play 
in  planning  our  future. 

Prof.  Ralph  B.  Thompson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  has  written  an  article 
entitled  "The  1970  Census,  Benign  Serv- 
ant or  Prying  Busybody?"  for  Economic 
Leaflets,  published  by  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  at  the  univer- 
sity. I  found  it  both  interesting  and  in- 
formative. In  order  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues,  I  enter  a  copy  of  Professor 
Thompson's  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Thb  1970  Census.  Benign  Servant  or  Pryino 
Busybody? 
(By  Prof.  Ralph  B.  Thompson) 
Part  I 
Next   year    the    United    States    Census    of 
Population  will  celebrate  Its  180th  birthday 
with  its   19th   "celebration"— the  decennial 
cotmtlng  of  (hopefully)   every  man,  woman, 
child,  and  housing  unit  In  the  nation.  Neither 
the  benefits  nor  the  burdens  of  this  enumer- 
ation fall  equally  on  each  person  except  for 
the  theoretical  attainment  of  the  one-man, 
one-vote    apportionment    of    the    House    of 
Representatives — a  perhaps  dubious  advan- 
tage to  the  nonvoter.  The  dollar  cost  Is  borne 
by  those  who  pay  federal  taxes  and.  In  total, 
amounts    to    approximately   one   dollar   per 
person  enumerated. 

Another  cost,  the  time  and  effort  expended 
to  reply  to  the  census-takers'  questions,  Is 
borne  by  whatever  member  of  the  household 
answers  the  door  or  completes  the  mall-back 
questionnaire.  Still  another  element  of  bur- 
den Is  the  resentment  that  many  seem  to 
bear  against  what  they  believe  to  be  an  In- 
vasion of  privacy.  It  will  be  the  ptirpose  of 
this  article  to  describe  the  many  benefits  of 
the  federal  census,  sketch  In  the  dimensions 
of  the  current  controversy  over  the  propri- 
ety of  the  expanded  scope  of  its  questions, 
and  then  in  another  article  to  portray  In 
some  detail  the  plans  for  carrying  out  this 
tremen<ious  undertaking. 

AS  LONG  A3  YOU'RE  GOING  TO  INTERVIEW  PEOPLE 

The  provision  In  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution for  a  decennial  census  (Article  I. 
Section  11)  undoubtedly  resulted  from  the 
desire  to  balance  power  between  the  small 
states  and  the  large  states.  Only  by  an  accu- 
rate count  could  this  be  done.  But  as  anyone 
who  has  ever  conducted  a  survey  soon  learns. 
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the  pressure  to  expand  the  number  of  topics 
included  in  a  questionnaire  Is  always  present. 

"As  long  as  you're  going  to  Interview  peo- 
ple, why  not  ask  them  about  this  or  that?" 
seems  such  a  reasonable  request  considering 
the  time  and  effort  required  to  arrange  for 
interviews  in  the  first  place.  James  Madison 
asked  this  question  of  Congress  in  1789,  and 
so  questions  were  included  on  age  and  sex 
in  the  first  census.  The  desire  to  know  the 
dimensions  of  the  population  is  prompted  by 
the  problems  of  the  times.  In  1820,  the  prob- 
lems created  by  Immigration  led  to  questions 
on  that  subject.  Later,  problems  of  unem- 
ployment, standards  of  living,  taxation,  and 
crime  led  to  the  addition  of  still  more  ques- 
tions. 

Additional  censuses  were  conducted  simul- 
taneously with  the  population  census  cover- 
ing agriculture,  manufactures,  mortality,  and 
crime.  These  were  later  spun  off  and  con- 
ducted at  other  times.  In  more  recent  dec- 
ades, there  have  been  the  separate  censuses 
of  business,  minerals,  governments,  and 
transportation,  as  well  as  agriculture,  com- 
mercial fisheries,  and  manufactures,  which 
are  conducted  In  years  other  than  those  end- 
ing In  zero.  Beginning  in  1940.  a  Census  of 
Housing  was  carried  on  along  with  the  Cen- 
sus of  Population,  and  this  will  be  done  again 
In  1970.  Such  a  breadth  of  activity  is  pos- 
sible, of  course,  only  because  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  is  a  permanent,  full-time  agency 
directed  by  professional  demographers  and 
statisticians. 

It  required  18  months  simply  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  people  for  the  1790  census.  The 
results  were  published  In  a  volume  of  56 
pages.  Almost  ten  years  elapsed  before  the 
census  of  1890  was  fully  processed  even 
though  the  Hollerith  punch-card  machine 
was  developed  by  an  employee  of  the  census 
in  that  year.  It  was  not  until  1960  that  the 
federal  census  was  fully  computerized. 

Over  the  years,  as  cities  grew  large  enough 
to  develop  varieties  of  neighborhoods,  pres- 
sures grew  to  have  the  census  data  summa- 
rized by  areas  smaller  than  towns,  townships, 
or  cities.  In  1910,  census  tracts  were  estab- 
lished in  the  larger  cities  so  that  character- 
istics of  people  in  small  areas  could  be  sum- 
marized and  neighborhood  changes  assessed. 
Not  only  are  these  small  area  statistics  useful 
to  city  planners  and  health  and  welfare  agen- 
cies, but  they  are  of  great  value  to  retailers 
for  locating  stores  and  shopping  centers  and 
estimating  local  markets. 

But  if  city  boundaries  encompass  too  large 
an  area  to  be  useful  for  many  purposes,  they 
include  too  small  a  territory  to  adequately 
describe  the  mushrooming  metropolitan  com- 
munities with  their  multlplj'lng  suburbs, 
which  were  made  possible  first  by  rapid 
transit  and  later  by  the  automobile  So  in 
1950,  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  (SMSA)  was  created  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  as  a  frame  for  summarizing  in- 
formation. This  is  a  region  larger  than  a  city, 
or  In  many  cases,  a  county,  but  smaller  than 
a  state.  It  represents  the  greater  city  which 
is  a  social,  cultural,  industrial,  and  market 
entity  regardless  of  political  boundaries. 

USERS    AND    USES    OF    CENSUS    DATA 

The  question,  "Who  needs  the  census?" 
Is  answered  by  Conrad  Taeuber,  associate 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as 
quoted  In  the  University  of  Missouri's  Bxisi- 
ness  and  Government  Review  (March- April, 
1969),  by  asking,  "Who  doesn't  need  it?'' 
He  goes  on  to  point  out  that,  so  widely 
quoted  are  census  figures  by  publications 
of  all  kinds,  public  and  private,  that  people 
tend  to  forget  that  they  had  to  contribute 
the  data  In  the  first  place  to  make  the  whole 
venture  possible.  From  the  home  town  boost- 
er (who  likes  to  brag  about  the  growth  of 
his  community)  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  (who  Is  vitally  concerned  with 
determining  national  policy  that  is  based 
on  acctirate  Information)    the  number  and 


variety  of  census  data  users  are  legion,  in- 
deed. 

The  political  use  of  population  informa- 
tion, which  gave  the  original  Impetus  to  the 
constitutional  provision  for  the  census.  Is 
even  more  Important  now  in  view  of  the 
recent  court  decisions  requiring  adherence 
to  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle  not  only 
for  apportioning  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives but  for  apportioning  sUte  legislatures 
as  well.  Pressures  to  extend  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle  to  city  councils,  school 
boards,  and  special  districts  are  increasing. 

Census  data  are  vital  &s  well  in  carrying 
out  the  administrative  function  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  The  salaries  of  public  of- 
ficials in  counties  and  cities  are  often  classi- 
fied by  population  size  in  state  statutes. 
Appropriations  for  welfare,  old-age  assist- 
ance, school  funds,  and  many  other  programs 
are  based  on  the  numbers  of  people  to  be 
served.  Federal  funds  are  apportioned  to 
states,  and  federal  and  state  funds  are  ap- 
portioned to  counties  and  municipalities  In 
terms  of  numt>ers. 

BUSINESS  USES  OF  CENSUS  DATA 

In  1790,  most  business  was  local.  New 
York,  the  largest  city  in  the  nation,  had  a 
population  of  49,401,  Philadelphia  had  28.- 
522,  Boston.  18,320,  and  Baltimore,  13,503. 
No  other  place  had  as  many  as  7,000  people. 
The  percentage  of  urban  population  in  the 
United  States  was  5  1  in  1790.  and  the  state 
with  the  greatest  proportion  of  city  dwellers 
was  Rhode  Island,  with   19.0  percent. 

Industrial  progress  from  the  application 
of  the  factory  system  to  the  textile  industry 
in  the  18th  century  to  the  TV  dinners  of 
today  has  been  an  almost  unbroken  record 
of  taking  production  out  of  the  home,  the 
farm,  and  the  shop  and  putting  It  into  cen- 
tralized manufacturing  plants.  In  so  doing, 
the  business  man's  emphasis  has  shifted  from 
a  primary  concern  with  production  to  con- 
cern for  marketing  and  the  need  to  learn 
about  and  communicate  with  his  customers. 
These  have  become  Increasingly  separated 
from  him  in  space  and  time  and  have  grown 
in  numbers  and  In  variety  of  characteristics 
and  needs.  As  Wroe  Alderson,  a  leading  mar- 
keting theorist  wrote,  the  problem  of  the 
business  decision-maker  today  is  one  of 
matching  differentiated  products  with  heter- 
ogeneous markets.  To  do  this  task  effective- 
ly, information  is  mandatory.  And  basic  to  all 
other  information  Is  the  census. 

Even  the  local  community  has  become  In- 
creasingly a  pluralistic  society  which  must  be 
studied  with  care  by  every  firm  who  wants  to 
do  business  in  it.  The  age,  sex,  marital  status, 
race,  occupation,  and  economic  and  educa- 
tional level  of  people  in  the  census  tract,  mu- 
nicipality, SMSA,  county,  or  state  are  impor- 
tant informational  resotirces  of  the  banker, 
retailer,  insurance  agent,  or  real  estate  broker 
in  searching  for  customers,  seeking  qualified 
labor,  or  selecting  sites  for  places  of  business 
in  population  centers. 

PROBLEM    SOLVING 

The  major  problems  facing  society,  such  as 
the  deteriorating  city,  disadvantaged  urban 
and  rural  people,  poverty,  education,  unem- 
ployment, and  highway  congestion,  require 
as  much  information  about  the  people  In- 
volved as  It  Is  possible  to  have.  Serving  as  a 
base  are  the  census  summaries  of  the  people 
by  geographical  location,  occupation,  Income 
level,  age,  and  educational  attainment. 

Individual  students  interested  in  a  wide 
range  of  political,  social,  and  economic  ques- 
tions mine  the  census  for  data  and  relation- 
ships between  areas  and/or  groups.  The  re- 
sults of  these  census-based  studies  yield  ever 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  complexities 
of  modern  society.  Commenting  on  this  use 
of  census  data  as  a  research  resource,  Allyn 
Abbott  Young  Is  quoted  as  writing  that  "a 
set  of  census  reports  contained  enough  ma- 
terial   to    occupy     (a    young    economist's] 


energies  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  .  .  .  The 
records  of  our  federal  census  constitute,  as 
a  whole,  the  best  general  record  that  any 
country  has  of  Its  economic  life.  ...  I  can- 
not think  of  any  other  research  task  that 
would  promise  surer  or  more  valuable  results 
than  a  systematic  use  of  census  materials  in 
an  Inquiry  into  any  one  of  an  indefinitely 
large  number  of  problems." 

CENSUS    FACTS 

The  particular  questions  to  be  asked  of 
respondents  by  the  census-taker  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  needs  of  the  users  of  the  statistics  govern 
the  selection  of  questions,  and  government 
agencies  have  top  priorities.  But  advisory 
committees  of  men  in  business,  labor,  and 
research  also  were  consulted.  In  1966.  the 
Bureau  conducted  public  meetings  in  23 
cities  to  obtain  suggestions  from  individuals 
and  groups  around  the  country.  The  major 
criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  final  question- 
naire are  broad  public  Interest.  Questions  also 
must  not  be  too  complex  or  too  personal.  The 
list  for  1970  as  finally  drawn  up  differed  little 
from  that  of  1960.  The  few  new  questions  to 
be  Included  for  the  1970  Census  of  Popula- 
tion were  Included  to  help  deal  with  current 
social  problems.  The  1970  Census  of  Housing 
has  questions  added  about  second  homes  and 
dishwashers  which  have  doubtlessly  in- 
creased in  use  during  the  past  decade. 

Because  of  criticism  about  the  length  of 
the  census  questionnaire.  It  might  be  well 
to  mention  that  many  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed were  rejected.  Subjects  that  have  not 
been  accepted  Include  those  relating  to 
building  material,  amount  of  taxes  paid, 
auto  accidents,  religion,  union  membership, 
smoking,  stock  ownership,  and  expected  fam- 
ily size. 

Topics  about  which  questions  will  be  asked 
in  the  1970  Census  of  Population  are  listed  in 
Table  1  together  with  the  percentage  of  re- 
spondents who  win  be  asked  each  question. 
Only  five  of  the  population  questions  are 
asked  of  each  individual.  These  partlctilar 
items  will  provide  the  Information  required 
by  the  Constitution  to  determine  representa- 
tion in  Congress. 

Name  and  address  are  also  Included,  which, 
together  with  the  first  five  pieces  of  infor- 
mation, are  used  to  establish  identity  and 
prevent  double  counting.  The  names  and 
addresses,  however,  are  not  transferred  to  the 
magnetic  tapes  used  In  tabulation  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  the  individuals  concerned,  nor 
are  they  needed  since  only  the  total  numbers 
of  people  In  the  geographic  subdivisions, 
counties,  and  states  possessing  various  attri- 
butes are  of  Interest  to  users  of  data. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Mosher  states  in  the  No- 
tional Observer  of  September  16,  1968,  that, 
as  an  added  assurance  of  privacy,  the  Bureau 
requires  an  oath  of  confidentiality  to  be 
sworn  to  by  all  employees.  Names  may  not  be 
revealed  even  to  other  federal  agencies.  A 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  $2,000  plus  a  year  In  Jail 
hangs  over  the  head  of  any  offender,  and  the 
Census  Bureau  claims  It  has  never  had  any 
offenses  to  prosecute. 

Table  1. — Comparison  of  sizes  of  samples,  by 
item,  for  the  I960  and  1970  censuses  of 
population 

Sample 
percentage 
1960  1970 
Relationship  to  head  of  household.  100     100 

Color  or  race 100     100 

Age  (month  and  year  of  birth) 100     100 

Sex 100     100 

Marital  status 100     100 

State  or  country  of  birth 25       25 

Years  of  school  completed 25       25 

Number  of  children  ever  born 25       26 

Activity  5  years  ago ..       25 

Employment  status 25       26 

Hours  worked  last  week 25       25 
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Tabu  1 . — Comparhon  of  sizes  of  scmples.  by 
item,  for  the  1990  and  1870  censuses  of 
population — Continued 

Sample 
percentage 
1960    1970 

Weeks  worked  last}  year 3S 

Last  year  In  whlcU  worked 36 

Occupation,      Indilstry,     claag     of 

worker I 

Income  laat  year : 

Wage  and  salajry  Income 36 

SeIf-employm4nt  Income 36 

Other   Income* 36 

Country  oif  birth  ofl  parents 36 

Mother   tongue 4 36 

Year  moved  Into  tits  bouae 36 

Place  of  residence  6  years  ago 36 

School  or  college  ei)rollment 

(public  or  private) 36 


36 
36 


36       36 


36 

'36 

«36 

30 

30 

30 

'30 


Place  of  work J 36 

Means  of  transportation  to  work 38 

Occupatlon-lndustiy  5  years  ago 

Citizenship J 

Year  of  Immlgratlota .. 

Marital  history.. .J 36 

Vocational  training  completed 

Presence  Aod  duration  of  disability.     .. 


30 

30 
'30 

30 
6 
6 
5 

•8 
6 
6 


'  One  Rem  in  1960;  separated  In  1970  by 
farm  and  nonfarm  Income. 

'One  Item  In  i960:  separated  In  1970  by 
•octal  security,  public  welfare,  and  all  other 
receipts. 

•  Also  In  6-percenit  sample  as  state  of  raal- 
dence  5  years  ago. 

'  Will  Include  street  address  If  appropria- 
tions i>ermlt. 

'  In  1960,  whethef  married  more  than  once 
and  date  of  first  I  marriage;  In  1970.  also 
Includes  whether  brst  niarrlage  ended  by 
death  of  spouse. 

Source:  U.S.  De^>artment  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  User 
Guide  (Washington!  1968). 


Table  2. — Comparispn 
specified  item,  fo' 
of  housing 


acr  sage 


Number  of  units  at 

Telephone 

Complete  kitchen 
Condition  of  housing 
Basement 

Heating  equipment 
Commercial  establ. 

Value   

Contract  rent 

Months  vacant 

Components  of  grosi 
Year  structure  bull:. 
Nianber  of  units  In 
Whether  a  trailer.. 
Farm  residence  ( 

of  farm  products) 
Land  iised  for 
Source  of  water 
Sewage   disposal... 

Bathrooms    

Air  conditioning... 

Automobiles 

Stories,  elevator  In 
Puel — heating. 

heating   

Bedrooms    

Second  home 

Clothes  washing 

Clothes    dryer 

Dishwasher 

Home  food  freezer. 

Television  

Radio 


I  in  property 


36 

f4cilltle8 

unit 100 

30 

36 

•100 
>100 
•100 
36 
38 
38 
30 
36 


1  itructure. 


farm  ing 


of  sizes  of  samples,  by 
1960  and  1970  censuses 

Sample 

percentage 

1960  1970 


this  address 


rent. 


and  sales 
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1 100  percent  In  p  I 
Inhabitants.  25  peroe^it 

•  Omitted    In    pla^e 
Inhabitants. 

•For  renter-occupied  and  vscant-for-rent 


aces  of  50,000  or  more 

elsewhere, 
es    of    50,000    or    more 


unlta  outside  places  of  80.000  or  more 
Inhabitants. 

•30  percent  In  places  of  60,000  or  more 
Inhabitants,  5  percent  elsewhere. 

»  Collected  only  In  places  of  60.000  or  more 
Inhabitants. 

Source:  VS.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census  User 
Guide  (Washington,  1968) . 

Questions  that  provide  descriptions  of  the 
attributes  of  people  as  distinct  from  count- 
ing them  are  asked  of  only  a  sample  of  all 
respondents.  This  not  only  reduces  collection 
costs  but  assists  In  preserving  anonymity. 

The  sMnples  are  to  be  of  three  sizes:  one 
in  four  (35  percent);  one  In  five  (30  per- 
cent); or  one  In  twenty  (5  percent).  Sample 
results  are  weighted  by  multiplying  them  by 
four,  Ave,  or  twenty  to  produce  estimates  for 
all  people  In  the  area,  and  the  Individuals 
to  be  Included  in  the  sample  are  chosen  at 
random.  This  Is  an  added  protection  against 
disclosure  of  Individual  characteristics.  In- 
formation that  serves  for  apportionment  pur- 
poses and  that  needed  for  city  Mocks  are 
collected  from  all  Individuals  on  what  Is 
called  the  "short  form."  Those  data  which 
will  be  tabulated  by  areas  as  small  as  census 
traots  and  most  counties  will  be  obtained 
from  30  or  26  percent  of  the  people,  while 
meaningful  breakdowns  of  the  totals  frcmi 
the  5-peroent  sample  will  be  made  only  for 
large  dtles,  SMASs.  large  counties,  and  states. 
Because  of  the  greater  need  for  block 
statistics  on  housing,  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  questions  to  be  asked  on  a  100- 
percent  basis  as  can  be  seen  from  referring 
to  Table  2.  The  greater  need  results  from 
the  current  Interest  by  private  and  public 
builders,  dty  planners,  highway  departments, 
transit  systems,  and  urban  renewal  agencies 
in  the  situations  existing  block-by-block  in 
our  cities.  For  the  1970  Census  of  Housing, 
the  Items  concerning  access  to  unit,  cooking 
facilities,  rooms,  water  supply,  flush  toilet, 
bathtub  or  shower,  tenure,  and  vacancy 
status  will  be  collected  for  the  total  count 
In  1970  as  they  were  collected  In  1960. 

Topics  included  In  the  25-percent  sample 
of  population  relate  generally  60  education, 
employment,  and  Income.  Languages  spoken, 
movement  of  residence,  place  of  work,  and 
transportation  used  will  be  added  for  the 
20-percent  sample.  The  one-ln-twenty  per- 
son who  answers  all  the  questions  provides 
additional  sociological  Information.  The  In- 
clusion of  the  address  of  one's  place  of  work 
for  the  20-percent  sample  was  a  datimi  re- 
quested by  more  census  users  than  any 
other,  so  great  have  become  the  problems 
of  traffic  movements  In  our  cities.  In  par- 
ticular, transportation  specialists  and  city 
planners  need  this  Information  to  do  a  better 
Job  of  predicting  the  needs  for  more  thor- 
oughfares and  transit  facilities. 

THE     ATTACK     ON     THE     CENSTT8 

Despite  the  long  tradition  of  usefulness 
represented  by  the  census,  it  has  Its  detrac- 
tors. According  to  the  Newsletter  of  January 
30,  1969,  of  the  Federal  Statistics  Users  Con- 
ference, 27  bills  were  Introduced  by  98  con- 
gressmen during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
9l8t  Congress  to  limit  the  mandatory  ques- 
tions in  the  decennial  censuses.  Most  of  the 
bills  are  Identical  with  H.R.  20  Introduced  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session  by  Congressman 
Jackson  E.  Betts,  Republican,  of  the  8th  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  Mr.  Betts  would  limit  the  man- 
datory questions  to  six  and  would  remove  the 
60-day  jail  sentence  for  refusing  to  answer  or 
falsely  answering  census  questions  (a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  $100  would  remain) .  The  six 
questions  to  be  allowed,  according  to  this 
recommendation,  are  those  in  the  categories: 
(1)  name  and  address;  (2)  relationship  to 
head  of  household;  (3)  sex;  (4)  date  of  birth; 
(6)  marital  status;  and  (6)  visitors  in  the 
home  at  the  time  of  the  census. 

All  other  questions  would  be  voluntary. 
Another  bill.  H.R.  937  Introduced  by  Con- 


gressman John  M.  Ashbrook  (R-Ohlo)  u 
slmUar  to  the  Betts  bill  but  would  also  limit 
the  sample  for  the  volimtary  questions  to  2 
percent,  thereby  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
value  of  census  data  applying  to  small  areas. 
Certainly  the  elimination  of  any  question  on 
race  would  greatly  hamper  efforts  to  provide 
useful  background  information  on  this  ex- 
plosive problem. 

Senator  John  O.  Tower  (R-Texas)  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Senate  (8.  494)  which 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
review  all  the  questions  proposed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  and  allow  only  those  he 
deemed  essential  to  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses of  the  census. 

Mr.  Mosher  writes  In  the  previously  men- 
tioned article  that  Mr.  Betts'  assistant  wrote 
a  letter  in  December,  1967,  to  all  congressmen 
urging  that  they  pubUcly  support  his  stand 
The  letter  began  with  a  reminder  that  "Jan- 
uary may  be  a  slow  month  for  finding  news- 
worthy subjects  for  possible  releases  and 
newsletters." 

Opposition  to  censuses  Is  not  a  new  phe- 
nomenon. According  to  I  Chronicles,  as  long 
ago  as  1000  B.C.,  King  David  experienced  diffi- 
culties when,  "Incited  by  Satan,"  he  ordered 
Joab  to  "Go,  number  Israel,  from  Beersheba 
to  Dan,  and  bring  me  a  report  that  I  may 
know  their  number."  Joab  came  back  and  re- 
ported that  there  were  1,100,000  men  in  Israel 
and  470,000  In  Judah.  The  Biblical  account 
goes  on  to  state  that  God  was  so  displeased 
with  David  that  He  sent  a  pestilence  on  Israel 
which  killed  70,000  men.  He  also  threatened 
to  destroy  Jerusalem  until  the  frightened 
king  built  an  altar  and  presented  peace  offer- 
ings. The  Encyclopedia  Americana  reports 
that.  In  1723,  the  governor  of  New  Jersey  re- 
fused to  take  a  censiis  demanded  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  because  "the  people 
would  take  it  as  a  repetition  of  David's  sin." 
About  the  same  time,  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  opposed  a  census 
because  of  fear  that  the  data  collected  would 
be  used  to  their  disadvantage  by  the  British. 
Undoubtedly  much  of  the  ancient  opposi- 
tion to  censuses  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
the  information  was  usually  used  as  a  basis 
for  conscription  or  tax  assessment.  Congres- 
sional opponents  have  not  cited  such  fears 
or  even  expressed  concern  about  Satanic  in- 
spiration. Congressman  Betts  lists  three  rea- 
sons for  restricting  the  census : 

1.  Restoration  of  the  right  of  privacy  by 
abolishing  the  "harassing  penalty." 

2.  Reduction  In  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
census  In  favor  of  alternative  sources  of  data. 
I.e.,  small  sample  surveys. 

3.  Prevention  of  an  under  count  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Betts,  "may  result  if  the  pres- 
ent exceedingly  long  and  complex  question- 
naire is  used." 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  Mr.  Betts  does 
not  question  the  confidentiality  of  the  infor- 
mation collected  and  stored  by  the  census 
but  rather  emphasizes  that  the  mere  "com- 
pulsion to  divulge  personal  data"  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  privacy.  He  cites  market 
research  surveys  as  examples  of  the  effective 
use  of  voluntary  questionnaires.  In  so  doing, 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  without  the  basic 
census  data  upon  which  to  base  reliable 
probability  samplee.  the  vaUdlty  of  private 
surveys  would  be  greatly  reduced.  If  not  elim- 
inated. Furthermore,  If  the  mere  releasing 
of  information  about  oneself  to  a  census- 
taker,  when  the  information  will  never  be 
stored  or  released  in  any  way  Identified  with 
the  name  of  the  individual  who  gave  the  in- 
formation. Is  an  invasion  of  privacy  then  so 
are  Income  tax  returns,  birth  registrations, 
and  applications  for  passports  and  licenses. 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  re- 
viewed the  questions  proposed  for  the  1070 
census  and  endorsed  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory questions,  except  for  those  on  race 
and  ethnic  group.  Mr.  Betts  did  not  Include 
race  among  his  allowable  mandatory  ques- 
tions In  1969,  although  he  did  in  an  earlier 
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bill.  Bbony  magazine  in  an  edltulal  in  Janu- 
ary. 1969,  caUed  for  an  "accurate  black  count 
m  the  1970  census."  It  urged  "black  organi- 
zations, black  neighborhoods,  and  black  peo- 
ple [toj  cooperate  In  full  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  It  is  Ume  we  know  just  how 
many  black  people  there  are  and  how  th«y 
are  faring  in  relation  to  the  white  majority. 
.  .  .  collection  of  complete  and  accurate  data 
will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  black  com- 
munity, particularly  with  regard  to  the  many 
new  programs  Initiated  in  recent  years  con- 
cerned with  housing,  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, employment,  and  so  forth." 

In  regard  to  his  second  p>olnt,  Mr.  Betts  has 
exaggerated  the  number  and  nature  of  ques- 
tions to  be  asked.  As  already  mentioned 
above,  three  out  of  four  people  will  be  asked 
only  five  population  questions.  Thirteen 
housing  questions  only  will  be  asked  for  each 
household.  Of  those  in  the  26-percent  sample, 
23  additional  population  questions  are  to  be 
answered,  if  the  questions  apply.  Eleven  of 
these  would  be  answered  only  If  the  person 
is  over  14.  There  are  10  additional  housing 
questions.  Mr.  John  H.  Aiken,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Statistics  Users  Confer- 
ence, estimates  that  on  the  average  a  person 
would  answer  about  30  questions. 

This  third  argrument  is  based  on  an  ad- 
mitted shortcoming  of  the  18th  census  which 
under  counted  the  population  by  almost  six 
million  persons.  But  how  a  shorter  question- 
naire might  help  Is  not  made  clear.  The  prob- 
lem of  locating  Individuals  would  appear  to 
be  due  more  to  the  high  mobility  of  many 
persons  or  the  inaccessablllty  of  others  who 
live  in  the  crowded  slums  or  In  isolated  rural 
areas.  Actually,  plans  to  utilize  the  mail  in 
1970  to  reach  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
should  release  more  census-takers  to  track 
down  the  hard-to-locate  Individuals. 

Interdependence  in  a  thousand  forms  is  a 
fact  of  life  today.  That  one  must  be  required 
to  release  a  few  facts  about  himself,  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  household  (which  can  never 
thereafter  be  traced  back  to  him)  Is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  better  functioning  of  our 
Institutions. 

Neither  the  University  of  Florida  nor  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research 
take  stands  on  public  Issues.  The  writer  as  an 
Individual  does,  however,  and  he  urges  any 
readers  who  wish  to  have  a  comprehensive 
censvis  made  in  1970  to  write  their  congress- 
man and  tell  him  so. 

Next  month,  we  shall  publish  another  ar- 
ticle dealing  with  the  procedures  that  will  be 
followed  in  taking  the  census  next  year.  The 
article  will  describe  In  more  detail  the  type  of 
information  that  wlU  be  made  available  and 
the  forms  In  which  you  will  be  able  to  obtain 
It  to  meet  your  Informational  needs. 


SCANDAL  AT  SBA— H 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GMDNZALEZ.  Last  Friday  I  re- 
vealed Information  which  seems  very 
clear  and  reliable  that  the  assistant  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  engaged  In  or  at- 
tempted to  engage  In  shakedowns  of  loan 
applicants.  I  Immediately  requested  the 
Administrator  to  suspend  his  assistant. 
Mr.  Albert  Puentes.  pending  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  charges. 

Today  the  Administrator  said  that  he 
was  asking  the  FBI  to  Investigate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  FBI  is  already  investigating, 
and  has  been  for  some  days;  no  request 
from  the  Administrator  was  needed. 
What  Is  needed  Is  that  he  should  recog- 
nize his  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
his  appointee,  and  that  he  should  recog- 


nize his  personal  responsibility  to  safe- 
guard the  integrity  of  his  agency.  There 
is  only  one  way  that  he  can  show  the 
Congress  and  the  public  his  concern,  and 
that  is  to  suspend  Albert  FMentes  right 
now. 

I  include  the  following  exchange  of 
correspondence  at  this  point: 

Small  BtrsiNESS  Aoministkation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  29, 1969. 
Hon.  Henst  B.  Gonzalez, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Me.  Gonzalez:  I  have  received  your 
telegram  advising  me  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Special  Assistant  to  the  Admin- 
istrator, Albert  Puentes,  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  has  engaged  In,  or  at- 
tempted to  engage  in,  shakedowns  of  SBA 
loan  recipients. 

Becaiise  of  the  seriousness  of  these  charges, 
I  have  asked  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation to  investigate  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. If  such  charges  are  true,  harm  could, 
of  course,  come  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. And,  if  untrue,  the  harm  that 
could  come  to  Mr.  Puentes  Is  irreparable.  For 
these  reasons,  as  well  as  the  posstbUity  that 
criminal  violations  may  be  involved,  it  is 
particularly  Important  to  have  a  disinter- 
ested and  experienced  organization  like  the 
FBI  look  into  the  matter. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  appreciate  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  case  with 
you  personally.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  I  could  have 
representatives  of  my  staff  discuss  the  case 
with  members  of  your  staff. 

I  would  also  be  grateful  If  you  would  bring 
to  my  immediate  attention  any  other  infor- 
mation you  may  now  have,  or  may  obtain 
In  the  future,  concerning  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Puentes  or  concerning  any  other  matter 
which  could  bring  discredit  upon  SBA. 
Sincerely, 

HiLART  Sandoval,  Jr., 

Administrator. 

House  of  Represent attves, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  29.  1969. 
Mr.  HiLABT  Sandoval,  Jr., 
Administrator,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  D.C: 

Your  letter  was  just  handed  to  me. 

I  do  in  fact  have  reason  to  believe  that 
your  special  assistant,  Albert  Puentes,  has 
engaged  In  or  attempted  to  engage  In  shake- 
downs of  SBA  loan  applicants. 

Your  action  to  ask  for  an  FBI  examination 
of  this  matter  is  commendable,  but  su- 
jjerfious.  Mr.  Emmanuel  Salalz  filed  a  com- 
plaint with  the  PBI  in  San  Antonio  on 
April  22,  and  the  FBI  Informed  me  on  April 
25  that  It  was  investigating  the  matter. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Salalz  repeated  his  story 
to  several  reliable  persons,  the  fact  that  he 
was  willing  to  repeat  his  story  twice  \inder 
oath,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Eddie  Montez  admits 
Salalz  was  asked  to  give  49%  of  a  corpora- 
tion to  himself  and  others,  (Puentes  being 
present) ,  the  fact  that  Montez  and  Puentes 
then  travelled  together  Sunday  before  last, 
and  any  number  of  other  factors  lend  credi- 
bility to  this  complaint. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  Imperative  that  you 
Immediately  suspend  Mr.  Puentes  from  fur- 
ther duties  until  this  matter  Is  thoroughly 
investigated.  His  appointment  is  your  re- 
sponsibility, and  any  damage  that  accrues  to 
SBA  as  a  result  of  his  actions  is  your 
responsibllity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  B.  Gonzalez. 


MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ASHLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  model  cities  program, 
as  announced  by  George  Romney.  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, indicates  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration wants  to  expand  the  program 
at  the  same  time  that  It  reduces  fimd- 
ing. 

The  result  can  only  be  to  dissipate 
money  earmarked  for  model  cities  activi- 
ties and  to  Jeopardize  the  essential  pur- 
pose of  the  program  which  was  to  find 
new  and  innovative  means  of  attacking 
the  root  problems  of  our  deteriorating 
central  cities. 

In  his  widely  reported  statement  yes- 
terday, Secretary  Romney  focused  at- 
tention on  what  he  described  as  "critical 
deficiencies"  in  the  administration  of 
the  model  cities  program  which  call  for 
Immediate  correction.  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  failure  to  appropriate  sufficient 
money  to  properly  fund  the  program  was 
not  Included  among  Mr.  Romney's  list 
of  "critical  deficiencies." 

According  to  Mr.  Romney,  the  pro- 
gram has  rim  into  trouble  because  Fed- 
eral guidelines  have  forced  cities  to  set 
model  neighborhood  boundaries  that 
have  been  arbitrary;  because  State  gov- 
ernments have  not  been  sufficiently  In- 
volved; because  local  authorities  have 
been  uncertain  as  to  funds  available 
from  Federal  departments;  and  because 
Federal  agencies  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently responsive  to  local  proposals  re- 
flecting specific  local  conditions. 

Nowhere  in  Mr.  Romney's  statement 
do  we  find  reference  to  the  fact  that  less 
than  half  of  the  funds  authorized  in 
the  fiscal  1968  budget  for  model  cities 
were  appropriated,  that  only  $624  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  out  of  $850  mil- 
lion authorized  in  1969  a.nd  that  the 
Nixon  administration  only  recently  cut 
the  1970  budget  request  for  model  cities 
from  the  $750  million  established  by 
President  Johnson  to  $675  million. 

Small  wonder  that  Secretary'  Romney 
was  quoted  in  an  April  7  news  confer- 
ence as  saying  "there  has  been  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  money  aspect." 

In  my  view.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  is  hedging  on  the  model 
cities  program  for  the  sake  of  political 
advantage.  It  is  known  that  most  mayors 
believe  that  already  insufficient  funds 
will  only  be  dissipated  if  applied  over 
broader  areas  but  that  some  others,  feel- 
ing pressures  from  citizens  outside  the 
model  neighborhoods  for  equal  treat- 
ent,  are  insisting  that  the  program  be 
expanded. 

The  Nixon  response  has  been  to  scrap 
uniformity  in  favor  of  a  local  option  plan 
whereby  the  cities  can  either  expand 
their  program  or  leave  it  with  the  orig- 
ioal  neighborhoods. 

This  presents  an  interesting  situation. 
Since  the  program  was  enacted  late  in 
1966,  150  cities  have  won  Federal  ap- 
proval to  proceed  with  model  city  plan- 
ning. In  fact,  approximately  40  cities 
have  completed  their  Initial  planning  and 
submitted  applications  for  implementing 
their  model  cities  programs. 

Scores  of  others  are  reported  to  be  in 
final  stages  of  planning.  These  cities,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Romney,  ctin  either  go 
forward  on  the  basis  of  neighborhood 
boundaries  that  do  not  exceed  more  than 
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10  percent  of  tqe  population  or  they  can 
expand  to  takei  In  other  needy  areas  of 
the  community.  The  catch,  of  course,  Is 
that  total  funding  for  the  model  cities 
program  has  not  been  Increased  to  com- 
pensate for  those  cities  that  may  wish  to 
expand.  On  the  contrary,  the  administra- 
tion has  cut  ba*k  on  the  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1970  and  It  has  refused  to 
request  the  $1^5  bUUon  advance  au- 
thorization and;  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1971  as  solight  by  President  John- 
son. ' 

How  can  this  eliminate  the  local  im- 
certainty  as  to  funding  stated  by  Secre- 
tary Romney  a^  a  "critical  deflclency"? 
Mr.  Romnej^  i^as  also  stated: 
Priority  consideration  will  be  given  to  those 
cities  that  successfully  enlist  the  participa- 
tion of  private  aild  voluntary  organizations 
In  their  Model  Cities  plans. 
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Let  the  bay  commission's  own  words 
speak  for  themselves: 

San  Francisco  Bay  is  an  Irreplaceable  gift 
of  nature  that  man  can  either  abuse  and  ulti- 
mately destroy — or  Improve  and  protect  for 
future  generations.  The  Bay  Plan  presented 
In  this  (the  Bay  Commission's)  report  recog- 
nizes that  the  Bay  Is  a  single  body  of  water, 
m  which  changes  affecting  one  part  may  also 
affect  other  parts,  and  that  only  on  a  re- 
gional basU  can  the  Bay.  be  protected  and  en- 
hanced. 


April  29,  1969 


Does  this  meain  that  the  ground  rules 
that  were  established  more  than  2  years 
ago  are  now  being  changed?  If  so.  should 
the  cities  that  ^ave  already  submitted 
plans  he.«lven  a^  opportunity  to  rework 
their  proposals  14  order  to  gain  the  prior- 
ity consideratlonlthat  now  Is  being  placed 
upon  the  participation  of  private  and 
voluntary  organisations? 

It  seems  to  ma,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  iew  Romney  guidelines 
and  ground  rule^  may  be  to  perpetuate 
the  planning  prbcess  and  to  delay  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  on  actual 
execution  or  imj^ementatlon  of  the  pro- 
.  ^w...  badly  needed. 

Romney  and,  Indeed 


grams  that  are  s^ 
What  Secretary 


the  entire  admlhistration  will  be  well 
advised  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  fact  that 
the  most  dangerous  critical  deflclency  is 
delay.  Cities  will  Welcome  improved  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  coordination  and 
admmistration  bi^t  they  wlU  not  welcome 
techniques  to  postpone  action  for  the 
sake  of  budgetarir  convenience 
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I,  for  one,  fully  endorse  the  work  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Conservation  and 
Development  Commission,  and  I  urge 
that  its  workable  plan  for  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
be  adopted. 

Let  me  add,  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
now  can  save  San  Francisco  Bay  for  all 
time,  but  I  do  believe  we  now  can  lose 
San  Francisco  Bay  for  all  time. 

Those  who  wish  to  All  San  Francisco 
Bay  have  made  their  IntenUon  brutally 
clear. 

In  hearings  before  the  bay  commission 
the  would-be  fillers  said  there  are  plans' 
to  fill  "only  12  percent  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,"  not  even  mentioning  fill  plans  for 
those  thousands  of  wetland  acres  now  in 
salt  ponds  and  diked  marshlands. 

If  the  flood  gates  to  fill  are  opened  even 
only  briefly,  we  will  lose  the  bay  by  the 
thousands  of  acres. 

Those  of  us  who  wish  to  save  Stin 
Francisco  Bay  are  not  few  in  numbers, 
nor  are  we  of  one  political  persuasion.  I 
know  of  few  other  issues,  which  would 
unite  Jess  Unruh  and  Ronald  Reagan 
the  various  factions  of  the  Sierra  Club! 
and  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  delegation  to  Congress. 

But  as  we  celebrate  our  unity,  we  must 
also  recognize  the  strength  of  the  forces 
against  us.  The  fillers  already  have  dem- 
onstrated   their  power.   They   will    not 
sleep,  when  we  want  to  relax,  and  they 
will  be  happy  to  exploit  our  mistakes  and 
mutual  dlflferences. 
What  then  must  our  objectives  be? 
First  and  foremost,  the  continuation 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Conservation 
and  Development  Commission  with  the 
full  authority  to  carry  out  Its  plan.  Sec- 
ond, the  establishment  of  reasonable  con- 
trols over  shoreline  and  diked  wetland 
areas  of  the  Bay,  recognizing  that  these 
lands  too  are  subject  to  the  public  trust. 
These  are  not  unreasonable  objectives. 
What  is  unreasonable  Is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  our  bay  over  the  past  100  years 
and  what  wUl  happen  to  our  bay  unless 
we  act  now. 

The  decision  lies  not  with  those  of  us 
in  Congress.  It  lies  with  the  legislature  In 
Sacramento,  and  with  the  people  of  the 
bay.  If  they— you  and  I— make  our  wishes 
known,  and  make  them  known  so  they 
cannot  be  mistaken,  then  the  legislature 
will  act. 

If  not,  then  San  Francisco  Bay  will  be 
filled. 

On  the  Federal  level  we  will  do  all  we 
can  to  save  San  Francisco  Bay.  We  will 
support  funding  for  needed  water  pol- 
lution programs,  we  will  fight  for  tougher 
air  poUutlon  controls,  and  we  will  insist 
Federal  installations  cease  their  pollution 
of  the  bay. 

But,  if  there  is  to  be  a  bay  to  save  then 
It  must  be  saved  here  in  California  by 
Californians.  As  a  Caiifornian,  I  join  with 
you  in  this  cause.  Let  us  begin  now 


PROPOSED  TAX  RELIEP  POR  THE 
SICK  AND  DISABLED 
(Mr.  LONG  of  Loul«l«n»  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revlm  and  extend 
Ws  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
Mr.  LONG  of  LoulsUna.  Mr.  Speaker 
much  is  being  written  and  said  today 
about  reforming  the  Fedenl  income  tax 
^stem,  not  without  considerable  justi- 
fication, it  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  burden  of  taxes  weighs  unjustly 
upon  many  indlvlduala  and  families  who 
command  Inadequate  incomes  during 
these  InflaUonaiy  times.  A  few  day. 
ago  I  introduced  leglslaUon  here  to  give 
some  measure  of  relief  to  the  American 
taxpayer  by  doubling  personal  Income 
tax  exemptions  from  the  present  ridicu- 
lously low  $600  to  11.200. 

In  our  deliberations  on  tax  relief  we 
must  not  overlook  the  Individual  or  the 
family  suffering  the  misfortune  of  either 
a  physical  or  mental  disabUity.  Many 
years  ago  the  Congress  recognized  the 
imusual  financial  burdens  imposed  upon 
tne  blind  and  the  aged.  Additional  $600 
exemptions  were  subsequently  provided 
^f  V,  Kw  '^^P^yer  or  his  spouse  afflicted 
with  blindness  and  for  the  taxpayer  or 
his  spouse  at  age  65.  This  act  of  com- 
passion should  now  be  extended  to  in- 
clude all  who  are  disabled 

In  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  to  provide  a  $600 
exMnption  for  each  taxpayer,  spouse 
and/or  dependent  afflicted  with  physical 
or  mental  disability  for  any  of  a  number 
of  reasons. 

I  teUeve  the  Congress  should  recog- 
nize disabilities  suffered  by  persons  who 
are  deaf,  those  who  are  mute,  those  of 
unsound  mind,  the  mentally  retarded 
the  spastic,  victims  of  polio,  muscular 
dystrophy,  cystic  fibrosis,   tuberculosis 
terminal  cancer.  leukemia,  chronic  hepa- 
titis, chronic  emphysema,  and  rheuma- 
toid   arthritis,    for    those    confined    to 
wheelchairs,  those  who  are  crippled  and 
must  depend  upon  braces  or  crutches 
for  heart  patients,  and  those  dependents 
who  are  blind  and  not  now  covered  under 
the  law. 

Anyone  who  has  witnessed  the  great 
courage  of  those  handicapped  individu- 
als struggling  to  become  productive 
members  of  society  cannot  help  but  lend 
a  helping  hand.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
seen  the  terrible  expense  of  these  dis- 
abling diseases  cannot  turn  away  from 
the  plight  of  these  people.  If  the  Con- 
gress Is  to  relieve  the  heavy  burdens  of 
taxes  from  the  backs  of  our  citizens  let 
us  first  provide  relief  to  the  unfortunate 
to  the  sick  and  the  disabled.  Let  us 
demonstrate  to  the  Nation  that  the  Con- 
gress responds  to  the  suffering  of  the 
needy  with  true  kindness  and  compas- 
sion. 


Apnl  29,  1969 
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NEW  JOB  CORPS  DIRECTIONS- 
TOW  ARD  DESPAIR 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  59  of  the 
Nation's  Job  Corps  centers  are  to  be 
dispensed  with  by  the  administration  in 


order  to  save  an  estimated  $100  million. 
They  are  to  be  replaced  with  a  lesser 
numl)er  of  inner-city  centers  which  are, 
at  this  writing,  utterly  nonexistent. 

Between  1,500  and  1,600  youths  from 
the  New  York  City  area  alone  are  about 
to  have  the  door  to  a  better  future 
slammed  shut  in  their  faces.  In  the  proc- 
ess, they  are  about  to  be  dropped  uncere- 
moniously back  into  the  environments 
from  which  the  Job  Corps  rescued  them. 
Simultaneously,  the  number  of  total  Job 
Corps  enrollees  will  be  cut  from  the  pres- 
ent enrollment  of  35,000  to  24,000.  This 
is  one  new  direction  the  President  obvi- 
ously chooses  to  take,  and  it  is  most  as- 
suredly the  wrong  one. 

Without  a  full  examination  of  all  the 
facts,  the  administration  has  acted  pre- 
cipitously to  close  the  door  in  the  faces 
of  these  young  people.  One  can  only  view 
this  action  as  an  unparalleled  tragedy 
and  another  log  heaved  onto  a  smolder- 
ing pile  of  soclsd  problems. 

Our  society  has  desperately  sought  al- 
ternatives to  offer  to  bitter  and  cynical 
ghetto  youngsters.  Job  Corps  was  one 
alternative  that  offered  a  road  out  of 
their  plight  and  a  route  to  something 
better.  Hesitantly  at  first,  and  then  with 
fuller  enthusiasm,  these  young  people 
headed  toward  light  which  now  will 
abruptly  disappear. 

This  is  not  a  partissui  issue.  It  Is  a 
human  question  involving  our  own  con- 
sciences and  capacity  for  understanding 
and  compassion  toward  others  among  us. 
We  have  talked  unto  the  brink  of  eternity 
about  the  American  dream  and  the 
promise  of  our  land.  Now  we  are  closing 
the   door  upon   that   dream. 

Revolutions  are  often  acts  of  despair. 
They  are  made  not  by  the  hopeless,  but 
by  those  who  have  glimpsed  something 
better  and  had  it  denied  them.  Today 
we  sow  the  wind.  Tomorrow  we  reap  the 
whirlwind. 

I  am  much  saddened  to  see  such  a 
negation  of  America's  promise  by  the 
administration.  It  is  bad  enough  to  take 
young  men  from  humble  hearths  and  tell 
them  to  fight  for  their  country.  It  is  an- 
other to  deny  them  that  country's  dream. 
It  is  even  worse  to  continue  to  preach  it 
as  the  reality  turns  to  ashes. 

I  pray  that  this  House  will  not  allow 
the  administration  to  follow  through  on 
this  atrocious  new  direction — toward 
despair. 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today  26 
Members  have  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

House  of  Representattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  29.  1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  most  serious 
problem  which  this  country  faces  and  which 
you  as  our  President  must  deal  with  every 
day  Is  the  racial  confrontation.  It  shows  it- 
self in  a  multitude  of  forms:  the  violent  stu- 
dent demonstrations,  the  wild  melees  In  our 


ghettos  sometimes  resulting  In  burning  and 
looting,  the  disrespect  for  law  and  order.  We 
all  know  that  while  violence  can  never  be 
tolerated — that  It  too  often  arises  because 
the  peaceful  forms  of  protest,  the  lawful  ave- 
nues of  dissent,  are  shut  off  from  those  who 
have  been  shut  out  of  our  society.  A  vivid 
and  current  demonstration  of  the  hopeless- 
ness and  helplessness  which  lead  to  violations 
of  the  law  and  in  thU  case,  apparently  peace- 
ful non-violent  demonstrations,  is  taking 
place  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

In  Charleston,  hospital  workers,  seeking 
the  right  to  unionize  so  as  to  be  able  to  at- 
tempt in  a  peaceful  way  to  secure  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  a  decent  wage  are 
being  subjected  to  the  kind  of  treatment  that 
those  who  now  make  up  the  great  unions  of 
the  country  were  faced  with  In  1935  when  we 
had  the  age  of  the  factory  sit-ins,  when 
courts  enjoined  picket  lines.  The  workers  of 
that  era,  primarily  white,  overcame  the  power 
structure  of  that  day  and  as  a  result  of  their 
efforts,  the  Wagner  Act  was  passed  which 
made  it  clear  that  collective  bargaining  from 
that  point  on  was  to  be  the  norm  and  not  the 
exception.  Today  in  Charleston,  the  most  de- 
prived of  our  society  are  seeking  the  same 
norm,  namely  collective  bargaining  and  the 
power  structure  is  again  resisting. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
use  the  prestige  of  your  great  office  and  inter- 
cede on  behalf  of  our  most  Impoverished  citi- 
zens who  are  not  on  welfare  but  are  attempt- 
ing to  earn  a  living  wage  and  who  need  our 
help.   The   same   issue    was    present   in    the 
Memphis  sanitation  strike  which  culminated 
ultimately    in    the    tragic    assassination    of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  who  was  present  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  a  protest  march  in 
support  of  the  sanitation  men  on  strike.  His- 
tory has  a  way  of  repeating  Itself  so  that  to- 
day we  see  his  widow.  Corette  King,  going  to 
Charleston  for  that  same  purpose.  We  urge 
you  to  send  your  most  trusted  representative 
to  be  present  so  that  those  who  feel  they  have 
no  stake  In  our  society  will  know  that  the 
President  stands  with  them. 
Sincerely, 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr..  Henry  Helstoski. 
William  L.  Clay,  Bertram  L.  Podell, 
Jonathan   B.   Bingham,   Augustus   F. 
Hawkins,     Donald     Fraser,     Shirley 
Chisholm,  Edward  I.  Koch,  Don  Ed- 
WARDS.    Ben    Rosenthal,    Allard    K. 
LowENSTEiN.  James  H.  Scheuer,  Adam 
C.    Powell,    Mario    Biaggi,    Abner    J. 
MiKVA,  Leonard  Parbstein,  Charles  C. 
DicGS,  Jr.,  Louis  Stokes.  William  P. 
Ryan,  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  John  Con- 
YEBS,  Jr.,  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  Frank  J. 
Brasco,    Phillip   Burton,    Edward   R. 

ROYBAL. 

This  letter  is  intended  to  support  the 
proposal  made  in  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  today — 
and  that  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
Arrests  in  Charleston 

The  strike  of  hospital  workers  in  Charles- 
ton, B.C.,  has  become  the  country's  tensest 
civil  rights  struggle — one  Involving  values  as 
fundamental  as  those  in  the  original  battles 
for  school  desegregation  and  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity. 

The  arrest  yesterday  of  another  150  dem- 
onstrators, most  of  them  Negro  high  school 
pupils,  and  the  continued  presence  In 
Charleston  of  hundreds  of  National  Guards- 
men and  state  troopers  Indicate  the  growing 
danger  of  a  racial  explosion.  Yet  the  situa- 
tion lends  Itself  to  simple  solution  on  a  basis 
that  has  long  been  standard  in  New  York 
and  most  other  states.  The  central  strike  de- 
mand Is  for  union  recognition,  exactly  the 
same  Issue  that  led  to  last  year's  strike  of 
sanitation  workers  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Both 
strikes  became  national  rallying  centers  for 
a  coalition  of  union  and  civil  rights  groups, 
rightly  angered  by  the  systematic  exploita- 


tion public  agencies  were  practicing  against 
underpaid  black  workers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
skill  ladder. 

The  Memphis  strike  was  climaxed  by  the 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.. 
who  had  gone  there  to  lead  a  protest  march 
In  support  of  the  garbage  men.  After  his 
death  President  Johnson  sent  a  special  rep- 
resentative to  Memphis  to  take  charge  of 
the  settlement  efforts,  a  move  that  brought 
a  relatively  swift  agreement.  President  Nixon 
or  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  ought  not  wait 
for  tragedy  to  strike  in  Charleston  before 
intervening  there. 


NEVADA.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AND 
SIDE  SHOWS  TO  CIRCUS  OF 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
actions  have  been  occurring  on  State 
legislative  fronts  which  require  a  healthy 
antidote  of  national  disapproval.  Nevada 
has  moved  to  extend  its  presidential 
primary  election  to  the  first  Tuesday  In 
March.  New  Hampshire  has  threatened 
to  retaliate  and  shift  its  presidential 
primary  from  the  second  Tuesday  in 
March  to  the  last  Tuesday  in  February. 

What  disturbs  me  about  these  actions 
is  the  casual  and  commercialistlc  atti- 
tudes of  the  State  governments  involved. 
The  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  serious  business  and  it 
is  national  business.  Yet  here  we  are 
confronted  with  Nevada  taking  a  step 
fraught  with  national  implications  purely 
and  avowedly  for  local  public  relations 
reasons. 

On  April  19,  a  Nevada  State  senator 
was  quoted  on  CBS  as  saying  that  having 
the  Nation's  earliest  presidential  primary 
would  put  Nevada  "on  the  political  map" 
and  would  "show  off  to  excellent  advan- 
tage" the  State's  hotel  and  other  tourist 
attractions.  This  particular  State  sena- 
tor's goal  was  to  attract  enough  attention 
in  the  television  media  that  Nevada — and 
one  assumes  he  was  thinking  of  Las 
Vegas  in  this  context — would  be  picked 
as  a  site  for  the  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  1976  or 
later. 

The  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  too  serious  a  business 
to  become  bait  for  the  tourist  industry. 
More  important,  the  time  has  come  to 
shorten  rather  than  lengthen  presiden- 
tial campaigns.  Actions  such  as  ones  in 
Nevada  and  New  Hampshire  serve  only 
to  protract  a  political  process  already  too 
long,  too  boring,  and  too  wtistef  ul. 

I  have  long  urged  that  our  presiden- 
tial campaigns  be  shortened  to  focus  at- 
tention on  issues,  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  the  candidates,  to  curb  ex- 
orbitant costs  and  wasteful  expenditures, 
and  to  move  the  quadrennial  contests 
away  from  the  current  tendency  of  bally- 
hoo and  toward  a  saner,  more  rational 
style. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  puWic  has 
shared  these  \iews  with  me  and  I  was 
encouraged  to  note  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  24,  1968,  a  Gallup 
poll  survey  which  recorded  60  percent 
of  the  electorate  favoring  a  5 -week  pres- 
idential campaign.  On  the  basis  of  this 
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poll,  the  second  Tueeday  In  March  date 
for  the  New  Hampshire  presidential  pri- 
niftiy — to  date  the  first  round  In  any 
presidential  election — makes  the  cam- 
paign montha  longer  than  the  voters 
desire. 

Nevada  now  plans  to  extend  the  ex- 
travaganza still  further.  That  It  Is  doing 
so  for  the  worst  of  reasons  only  serves 
to  underscore  how  much  the  election  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
talcing  on  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
circus  sideshow.  What  New  Hampshire 
threatens  by  way  of  retallaUon  to  pro- 
tect that  State's  Immediate  Interest 

whether  It  be  economic  or  otherwise — Is 
decldely  not  in  the  national  Interest. 
Here  is  the  classic  case  where  two  wrongs 
do  not  make  a  right. 

Let  us  hope  that  public  opinion  can 
be  mobilized  against  this  ill  considered 
sequence  of  acUons  and  that  the  public 
officials  In  both,  Nevada  and  New  Hamp- 
shire will  respohd  by  not  enacting  either 
of  their  early  primary  bills. 
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PRE6IBENT  JiAMES    AMBASSADOR 
llO    JAPAN 

'Mr.  HANNA  kisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addrjess  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  with 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  the  announce- 
ment this  morning  that  the  President  has 
named  a  new  Atnbassador  to  Japan  Mr 
Meyer.  I  noted  Also  that  there  was  some 
comment  by  the  Japanese  expressing 
their  concern  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  not 
named  someone  who  was  an  expert  In 
East  Asian  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr,  Meyer  has  recently 
served  two  ambassadorships  In  the  Near 
East.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  Japan  has  never  been  better  off  in 
terms  of  the  Stiate  Department  opera- 
tions than  they  I  will  be  under  this  ad- 
minlstraUon  an<i  I  hope  and  trust  that 
the  action  we  ebcperience  in  Japanese- 
American  relations  will  reflect  that  senU- 
ment. 

Mr.  U.  Alexis  Jjohnson,  who  Is  now  Un- 
der Secretary  ofi  State  for  Political  Af- 
fairs, knows  Jaban  and  has  served  as 
Ambassador  in  that  country  with  effec- 
tiveness. He  is  al*o  an  acknowledged  ex- 
pert on  East  Asian  affairs. 

Marshall  Greeli  who  has  served  for  a 
long  period  of  time  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  who  left  the  Indonesian  ambas- 
sadorship, is  noW  sitting  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Ea^t  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs. 

David  L.  Osbom  who  Is  charge  d'af- 
faires In  Japan  has  been  serving  there 
for  some  period  df  time  now  and  knows 
the  Japanese  peot)le.  He  not  only  speaks 
Japanese  but  he  also  reads  it  and  writes 
It.  He  is  a  real  scholar.  I  think  the  Jap- 
anese are  going  tp  be  eminently  well  off 
in  terms  of  the  mien  whose  services  they 
would  hope  that  this 
delicate  negotiations 
n  the  United  States 
months  that  lie  just 


Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  genUMnan 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  Ambassador  who  Is 
going  to  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  capable 
and  dedicated  diplomats  in  the  service 
and  has  been  in  the  last  20  years  during 
wliich  I  have  been  In  the  Congress.  I 
have  known  him  through  boyhood  and 
knew  his  two  aunts  who  raised  him  at 
Lincoln,  111.  He  comes  from  a  great  back- 
ground. He  has  shown  liis  skills  in  the 
department  as  a  great  diplomat.  The  rec- 
ord he  made  in  Iran  is  unsxirpassed.  In 
my  opinion  this  man  will  make  one  of  the 
greatest  Ambassadors  that  there  has  ever 
been  for  Japan. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  comments  and  I  hope 
the  Japanese  wUl  be  as  much  impressed 
by  him  as  I  have  been.  And  let  us  now  see 
what  the  record  will  ultimately  show 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
underline  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Springer).  It  Is  my  opinion  that  our 
fnends  in  Japan  have  jumped  the  gun  on 
this  thing. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Ambassador  designate  and  know  of  his 
work  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Iran 
much  of  which  has  not  been  publicized' 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  diplomats  in  the  history  of 
American- Japanese  relations 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  our 
Japanese  friends  are  Impressed  by  the 
bipartisan  nature  of  this  exchange  They 
should  be  and  I  hope  will  be  pleased  by 
the  show  of  confidence  we  have  expressed 
for  the  President's  choice  for  their 
country. 

I  personally  hope  that  they  will  recog- 
nize with  us  the  harsh  realities  of  today 
as  we  join  in  efforts  to  realize  the  more 
desirable  opportunities  of  the  future  Mr 
Meyer  as  our  Ambassador  will  i  am 
sure,  help  in  arriving  at  mutual  and  ac- 
ceptable means  of  dealing  with  both  of 
these  aspects  as  we  proceed  to  a  renego- 
tiated treaty  with  our  friend  and  aUy, 
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will  receive,  and 
augurs  well  for  t. 
that  go  on  betw 
and  Japan  in  th 
ahead. 

Mr.  SPRINGER 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 
(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  like 
the  other  Members  of  the  House,  receive 
a  great  deal  of  mail,  I  suppose  maybe  100 
letters  a  day  would  be  an  average  or 
close  to  It.  But  I  was  Impressed  very  re- 
cently by  a  letter  I  received  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  It  Is  a  very  weU-con- 
celved  and  succinct  statement  of  his 
frustrations,  and  I  believe  this  letter 
pretty  weU  reflects  the  feelings  of  the 
average  American. 

I  was  so  Impressed  with  the  letter  Mr 
Speaker,  that  I  would  like  to  incorporate 
it  mto  the  Record  at  this  point  and  share 
its  contents  with  the  Members  of  the 
House: 


April  21.  1969 
Congreaaman  Box  Dickinbon, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«AS  Bnx;  What  ia  wrong,  when  the  great- 
est, most  powerful  nation  on  earth  can  be 
made  Into  the  absolute  fool— a  position 
which  I  feel  we  maintain  today. 

First,  the  Pueblo,  a  shame  strong  enough 
to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  any  American 
Now.  the  Connie. 

Is  the  humiliating,  cowardly,  forgiving  ac- 
ceptance Of  these  things  the  act  of  a  great 
country?  I  do  not  think  so  and  many  people 
I  have  talked  with  do  not  think  so. 

I  enlisted  In  the  Navy  for  three  years  and 
extended  for  another  during  Korea.  I  enlisted 
because  I  thought  that,  along  with  a  great 
many  others  of  my  generation,  that  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do— there  was  a  need. 

If  I  were  a  young  man  today,  I  would  no 
more  think  of  enllsUng  and  being  a  political 
pawn  for  our  mealy  mouthed  leaders,  than  I 
would  think  of  walking  to  the  moon.  I  used 
to  think  that  the  "draft  card  burners"  ought 
to  be  prosecuted.  Today,  If  I  had  the  choice 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  would  not  be  amone 
them. 

Why  should  anyone  flght  for  a  country 
that  will  not  flght  for  them?— A  country  that 
"writes  them  off  If  they  step  over  the  Imagi- 
nary line"— a  country  that  sends  "notes  of 
protest"  when  a  United  States  ship  U  cap- 
tured— its  crew  Interned? 

What  sort  of  Patriotism  does  this  inspire 
m  our  young  people?  They  do  not  remember 
what  the  United  States  was— they  only  see 
what  It  has  become,  and  this  Is  hardly  a 
pretty  picture.  We  were  not  bom.  and  we  did 
not  become  great  through  meek,  timidly 
"notes  of  protest"  and  cowardly  leaders  That 
Is  a  strong  word,  but  It  is  the  only  one  that 
fits  the  situation.  I  full  well  realize  the  hor- 
rible consequences  of  an  all  out  war— but  Is 
not  the  other  side  faced  with  the  same 
choice?  They  have  the  Initiative  and  courage 
to  pursue  and  back  up  their  alms.  We  have 
not.  We  have  not  even  the  courage  to  stand 
up  for  our  rights  when  we  are  right. 

I  love  my  country— I  detest  our  govern- 
ment—and I  do  feel  there  Is  a  definite  divid- 
ing line  between  them. 

My  country  is  America— It's  land,  people 
and  cities— the  wars  fought  for  a  right 
cause— the  people  together,  building  and 
fighting  to  win  them.  Can  this  be  said  today' 
Is  there  any  unity?  Are  we  really  fighting  to 
accomplish  anything? 

I  think.  Bill,  that  a  good  example  of  what 
I  am  talking  about  would  be  Korea  as  com- 
pared to  Viet  Nam.  We  made  the  fantastically 
stupid  mistake  of  letting  the  country  remain 
divided  with  today's  resulte.  Is  there  really 
any  question  that  we  wlU  have  to  flght  them 
again?  And  now,  we  want  to  do  the  same 
thing  In  Viet  Nam,  Why,  why,  why?  The 
American  people  would  get  behind,  and  flght 
for  a  cause.  Freedom  U  a  cause  worth  fight- 
ing for.  but  not  when  we  are  too  gutless  to 
declare  war  for  It^when  we  are  too  gutless  to 
help  out  at  the  Bay  of  Plga— when  we  force 
our  men  to  fly  over  strategic  targets  to  bomb 
a  sampan— when  we  accept  a  Pueblo  situa- 
tion— and  on  and  on. 

When  will  the  line  be  drawn- with  our 
defeat?  I  sadly,  strongly,  suspect  this  Is  true. 
If  we  do  not  have  the  courage,  or  the  will 
to  help  the  liberators  of  Cuba,  or  the  men 
In  our  own  mUltary  when  they  are  In  a  real 
bind,  can  we  be  expected  to  actually  retaliate 
If  a  real  attack  ever  comes— In  minutes  We 
would  stlU  be  talking  when  the  missiles  hit. 
During  these  last  three  days  of  shame  In 
which  our  President  has  had  nothing  to  otTer 
do  you  think  the  Koreans  are  doing  any- 
thing except  deciding  on  the  next  target? 
Why  not?  Will  a  child  conUnue  to  raid  the 
cookie  Jar  unless  you  give  him  a  reason  not 
to?— like  a  good  swat.  There  should  be  one 
less  Korean  airfield  In  the  world  today  and 
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that  perhaps — would  be  a  deterrent.  If  It 
were  not,  Justice  should  be  stepped  up  ac- 
cordingly after  the  next  Incident.  To  31  men 
and  their  families  and  children,  this  was  no 
incident.  Unfortunate,  but  think.  BUI,  how 
the  next  31  will  feeler  the  next  31,000  that 
fly  that  and  similar  missions.  How  will  they 
feel  towards  their  government  knowing  that 
they  can  be  shot  down,  killed  with  a  protest 
note  being  revenge  and  reward  for  dying. 
That,  BUI,  is  where  patriotism  Is  going.  Why 
flght  and  risk  your  life?  The  other  side  has 
an  open  sea«on  on  you  and  you  can  not  lift 
a  finger  In  return. 

What  the  United  States  needs  to  become  is 
a  giant  Israel.  We  need  to  be  a  nation  that 
is  aU  powerful.  In  pursuit  of  peace,  but  Ood 
help  those  who  play  games  with  us.  Unless 
we  develop  this  posture,  and  quickly,  we 
wUl  go  the  way  of  all  great  nations.  Except 
for  our  mlUtary  strengths,  does  any  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  reaUy  respect  us? 
I  do  not  think  so  and  It  has  aU  happened 
since  World  War  n.  That  Is  what  is  being 
the  "good  guys"  has  done  for  us. 

We  need  to  carry  the  "big  stick",  both  con- 
ventional and  nuclear,  and  let  the  whole 
world  know  they  are  not  for  show.  If  need  be. 

With  two  dedicated  opposing  forces  such 
as  we  have  In  the  world  today,  the  only 
hope  for  survival  Is  force.  And  force  Is  of  no 
value  If  unused.  If  I  bad  a  shotgun,  BUI.  and 
you  had  a  penknife,  you  would  cut  me  to  rib- 
bons If  you  knew  that  come  what  may,  I 
would  not  shoot. 

These  "Incidents"  are  an  opportunity  to  re- 
taliate quickly,  and  harshly  and  with  con- 
ventional weapons  to  show  the  world  that  we 
will  do  It  If  needed.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  major  power  would  go  to  war  over  a  de- 
stroyed airfield  (the  Connie)  or  a  recapture 
of  our  own  ship  In  a  foreign  port. 

There  are  risks,  but  we  must  be  willing  to 
take  them  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation. 
After  the  first  few,  and  our  enemies  know  the 
outcome  of  a  rash  act,  the  need  wUl  dis- 
appear. 

Bill,  I  could  go  on  for  hours  about  what  is 
wrong  today,  and  maybe  all  my  solutions  are 
full  of  holes.  I  do  think,  however,  that  we 
are  heading  In  the  wrong  direction. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you,  and  not 
/^  about  you.  I  know  where  you  stand  and  ad- 
■  mire  you  very  much  for  It. 

I  have  never  written  a  letter  to  you  or  any 
politician  before,  but  I  felt  I  had  to  this 
time,  I  guess  I  am  what  you  would  caU  an 
average  American  and,  BUI,  I  am  scared.  Not 
so  much  for  myself,  but  for  my  kids  and 
their  kids.  We  are  going  "down  the  tubea" 
and  it  Is  up  to  people  like  you  and  me  to 
do  something  about  It. 

I  just  wish  you  could  read  this  letter  to 
the  President  because  these  feeUngs  are  felt 
by  many,  many  people. 

Regardless  of  what  a  nation  has.  If  the 
people  are  not  united,  and  have  no  confi- 
dence In  their  leaders,  it  Is  In  trouble. 
Respectfully, 

Don  Metling. 


MISS   BERNADETTE   DEVLIN   JOLTS 
COMMONS 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  recent  events  in  Northern  Ireland. 
I  thought  it  appropriate  that  my  col- 
leagues be  able  to  read  Miss  Bemadette 
Devlin's  speech  given  laot  Tuesday,  the 
day  before  her  22d  birthday,  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  Miss  Devlin  had  just 
won  a  seat  as  a  Labor  Member  from 
Northern  Ireland.  Minutes  after  her  ar- 
rival, she  heard  a  member  of  Northern 
Ireland's  ruling  Unionist  Party  attack 
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the  civil  rights  movement,  of  which  she 
is  a  member,  as  "infiltrated  by  Irish  Re- 
publicans and  Communists. ' 

The  following,  her  maiden  speech  in 
Parliament,  broke  every  precedent  and 
astonished  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  peruse  It : 

A  Ladt  Prom  Ulstxb  Jolts  Commonb 
(By  Bemadette  Devlin) 

I  understand  that  In  making  my  maiden 
speech  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  In  Parlia- 
ment and  in  making  It  on  s  controversial 
Issue,  I  flout  the  unwritten  traditions  of  the 
House,  but  I  think  that  the  situation  of  my 
people  merits  the  flouting  of  such  traditions. 

I  renxlnd  the  honorable  member  for  Lon- 
donderry (Mr.  Chlchester-Clark)  that  I,  too, 
was  In  the  Bogslde  area  on  the  night  that  he 
was  there.  As  the  honorable  gentleman  right- 
ly said,  there  never  was  bom  an  Englishman 
who  understands  the  Irish  people.  Thus  a 
man  who  Is  alien  to  the  ordinary  working 
Irish  p>eople  cannot  understand  them,  and 
I  therefore  respectfxiUy  suggest  that  the 
honorable  gentleman  has  no  understanding 
of  my  people,  because  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants are  the  ordinary  people,  the  oppressed 
people  from  whom  I  come  and  whom  I  rep- 
resent. I  stand  here  as  the  yoimgest  woman 
In  Parliament,  in  the  same  tradition  as  the 
first  woman  ever  to  be  elected  to  this  Parlia- 
ment, Constance  Marklevlcz,  who  was  elect- 
ed on  behalf  of  the  Irish  people. 

This  debate  comes  much  too  late  for  the 
people  of  Ireland,  since  It  concerns  Itself  par- 
ticularly with  the  action  in  Derry  last  week- 
end. I  will  do  my  best  to  dwell  on  the  action 
In  Derry  last  weekend.  However.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  consider  the  activity  of  one  weekend 
In  a  city  such  as  Derry  without  considering 
the  reasons  why  these  things  happen. 

The  honorable  member  for  Londonderry 
said  that  he  stood  in  Bogslde.  I  wonder 
whether  he  could  name  the  streets  through 
which  he  walked  In  the  Bogslde  so  that  we 
might  establish  Just  how  weU  aqualnted  he 
became  with  the  area.  I  had  never  hoped  to 
see  the  day  when  I  might  agree  with  some- 
one who  represents  the  bigoted  and  sectar- 
ian Unionist  Party,  which  uses  a  deliberate 
policy  of  dividing  the  people  In  order  to  keep 
the  ruling  minority  In  power  and  to  keep  the 
oppressed  people  of  Ulster  oppressed.  I  never 
thought  that  I  shoiUd  see  the  day  when  I 
should  agree  with  any  phrase  uttered  by  the 
representative  of  such  a  party,  but  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  summed  up  the  situation 
"to  a  T."  He  referred  to  stark,  human  misery. 
That  is  what  I  saw  In  Bogslde.  It  has  not 
been  there  Just  for  one  night.  It  has  been 
there  for  50  years — and  that  same  stark  hu- 
man misery  is  to  be  found  In  the  Protestant 
Fountain  area,  which  the  honorable  gentle- 
man would  claim  to  represent. 

"HAVES"   AND    "HAVX-NOTS" 

These  are  the  people  the  honorable  gentle- 
man wovUd  claim  do  want  to  join  society. 

Because  they  are  equally  poverty-stricken, 
they  are  equally  excluded  from  the  society 
which  the  Unionist  Party  represents — the  so- 
ciety of  landlords  who.  by  ancient  charter 
of  Charles  II,  still  hold  the  rights  of  the  ordi- 
nary people  of  Northern  Ireland  over  such 
things  as  fishing  and  as  paying  the  most 
ridiculous  and  exorbitant  rents,  although 
families  have  lived  for  generations  on  their 
land.  But  this  Is  the  riiUng  minority  of  land- 
lords who,  for  generations,  have  claimed  to 
represent  one  section  of  the  people  and.  In 
order  to  maintain  their  claim,  divide  the  peo- 
ple Into  two  sections  and  stand  up  in  this 
House  and  say  that  there  are  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  Join  the  society. 

The  people  In  my  country  who  do  not  wish 
to  Join  the  society  which  Is  represented  by 
the  honorable  member  for  Londonderry  are 
by  far  the  majority.  There  Is  no  place  In  so- 
ciety for  us,  the  ordinary  "peasants"  of 
Northern  Ireland.  There  Is  no  place  for  us 


In  the  society  of  landlords  because  we  are  the 
"have-nots"  and  they  are  the  "haves," 

We  came  to  the  situation  In  Derry  when 
the  people  had  had  enough.  Since  5th  Octo- 
ber, It  has  been  the  unashamed  and  delib- 
erate poUcy  of  the  Unionist  government  to 
try  to  force  an  Image  on  the  civil  rights 
movement  that  It  was  nothing  more  than  a 
Catholic  uprising.  The  people  In  the  move- 
ment have  struggled  desperately  to  overcome 
that  Image,  but  It  Is  impossible  when  the 
ruling  minority  are  the  government  and  con- 
trol not  only  political  matters  but  the  so- 
called  Impartial  forces  of  law  and  order.  It  is 
Impossible  then  for  us  to  state  quite  fairly 
where  we  stand. 

How  can  we  say  that  we  are  a  nonsectarlan 
movement  and  are  for  the  rights  of  both 
CathoUcs  and  Protestants  when,  clearly,  we 
are  beaten  into  the  Catholic  areas?  Never 
have  we  been  beaten  Into  the  Protestant 
areas.  When  the  students  marched  from  Bel- 
fast to  Derry,  there  was  a  predominant  num- 
ber of  Protestants.  The  number  of  non- 
Catholics  was  greater  than  the  number  of 
Catholics.  Nevertheless,  we  are  still  beaten 
Into  the  Catholic  area  because  It  was  In  the 
Interests  of  the  mlnoritv^nd  the  Unionist 
Party  to  establish  that  w(j(^ere  nothing  more 
than  a  Catholic  uprising — Just  as  it  U  In  the 
interest  of  the  honorable  member  for  Lon- 
donderry to  come  up  with  all  this  tripe  about 
the  IRA  [the  outlawed  Irish  Republican 
Army]. 

TWO  INCOMPATIBLE  IDEA1.S 

I  assure  the  honorable  member  that  his 
was  quite  an  Interesting  Interpretation  of  the 
facts,  but  I  should  like  to  put  an  equally 
Interesting  Interpretation. 

There  Is  a  fine  gentleman  known  among 
ordinary  Irish  people  as  the  Squire  of  HoghlU. 
He  happens  to  be  the  Prime  Minister,  Capt. 
Terence  CNeUl.  He  Is  the  "white  liberal"  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

He  Is  the  man  who  went  on  television  and 
said  to  his  people.  "There  are  a  lot  of  nasty 
people  going  around  and  If  you  are  not  care- 
ful you  will  all  end  up  In  the  IRA,  What  kind 
of  Ulster  do  you  want?  Come  with  me  and  I 
will  give  you  an  Ulster  you  can  be  proud  to 
live  In." 

Capt.  O'Neill  listed  a  number  of  reforms 
which  came  nowhere  near  satisfying  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Had  he  even  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions — had  he  even  con- 
victions— to  carry  out  the  so-called  reforms 
he  promised,  we  might  have  got  somewhere. 
But  none  of  his  so-called  reforms  was  carried 
out. 

He  suggested  a  points  system  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  houses  tmtU  such  time  that  the  Tory 
Party  could  see  Its  way  to  Introducing  a  crash 
housing  program.  He  suggested  that  a  points 
system  should  be  Introduced,  but  he  did 
nothing  to  force  the  majority  of  Unionist- 
controlled  councils  to  introduce  It.  He 
thought  that  his  suggestion  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  make  everyone  doff  their  caps, 
touch  their  forelocks  and  say,  "Yes,  Capt. 
O'Neill.  We  will  introduce  It."  But  the  local 
councils  of  Northern  Ireland  do  not  work 
like  that. 

We  come  to  the  question  of  what  can  be 
done  about  incidents  like  that  In  Derry  at 
the  weekend.  Capt.  O'NeUl  has  thought  of  a 
bright  Idea — that  tomorrow  we  shall  be  given 
one  man.  one  vote.  Does  he  think  that,  from 
5th  October  until  today,  events  have  not 
driven  it  Into  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
there  are  two  Ideals  which  are  Incompatible — 
the  Ideal  of  social  Justice  and  the  Ideal  and 
existence  of  the  Unionist  Party?  Both  cannot 
exist  In  the  same  society.  This  has  been 
proved  time  and  again  throughout  Northern 
Ireland  by  the  actions  of  the  Unionist  Party. 
In  the  general  election,  Capt.  ONelU  had 
the  big  Idea  of  dividing  and  conquering. 
Capt.  O'Neill,  the  "Uberal"  Unionist,  said, 
"Do  not  vote  for  Protestant  Unionists  becaxise 
they  are  nasty  fascist  oeople,"  When  the  elec- 
tion was  over,  he  had  no  qualms  about  tak- 
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Ing  the  niimber  of  ^o-caUed  "faaclat' '  Union- 
ist votes  and  the  "liberal"  Unionist  votes  to 
gether,   adding  thefn  up  and  saying,  "Look 
how  many  people  ioted  Unionist." 

We,  the  people  of  Ulster,  are  no  longer  to 
be  fooled,  because  there  are  always  those  of 
us  who  can  see  n<)  difference  between  the 
Palsleylte  facUon  4nd  the  O'NelU  faction, 
except  ttiat  the  unfortunate  Palsleylte  fac- 
tion do  not  have  hyphenated  surnames. 

So  we  are  faced  with  the  situation  that 
Capt.  O'Neill  may,  1^  the  morning,  say,  "You 
now  have  one  manj  one  vote."  What  will  It 
mean  to  the  peoplef  Why  do  the  people  ask 
for  one  man,  one  vote,  with  each  vote  of 
equal  value? 

I 

VOTSS    AND    HOUSINC 

The  Unionist  policy  has  always  been  to 
divide  the  people  who  are  dependent  upon 
them.  The  questlo^  of  voUng  la  tied  up 
mainly  with  the  qteetlon  of  housing,  and 
this  is  something  wMch  the  House  has  failed 
to  understand. 

The  people  of  Nor  hem  Ireland  want  votes 
not  for  the  sake  of  voting  but  for  the  sake 
of  being  able  to  ej  erclae  their  democratic 
rights  over  the  con  a-oUing  powers  of  their 
own  areas. 

The  present  systes »  op>erates  In  such  a  way 
that  Unloirtst-controlled  councils  and  even 
Nationallst-rontrolIeO  councils  discriminate 
against  those  in  th^r  areas  who  are  In  the 
minority.  The  poUct  of  segregated  housing 
Is  to  be  clearly  seen  in  the  smallest  villages 
of  Ulster. 

The  people  of  Uli  ter  want  the  right  to 
vote  and  for  each  vcte  to  be  of  equal  value 
so  that,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
building  more  hous<s,  we  do  not  have  the 
situation  which  we  already  have  In  Derry 
and  in  Dungannon. 

In  Dungannon.  thu  Catholic  ward  already 
has  too  many  houses  In  It.  There  Is  no  room 
to  build  any  more  In  that  ward.  It  would 
appear  logical  that  liouses  should  be  built, 
therefore,  in  what  is  traditionally  known  as 
the  Protestant  ward  >r,  euphemistically,  the 
"Nationalist"  or  "tnlonist"  ward,  where 
there  is  space.  But  i  his  would  give  rise  to 
the  nasty  situation  <f  building  new  houses 
In  the  Unionist  or  Pr)testant  ward  and  thus 
letting  In  a  lot  of  P(  nlans  who  might  out- 
vote the  others. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  In  an  area 
such  as  Omagh,  the  same  corruption  is  car- 
ried on  because  Proteitants  need  houses  and 
the  only  place  for  Ihem  U  In  a  Catholic 
area.  The  one  point  tiat  these  two  forms  of 
activity  have  in  common  is  that  whether 
they  are  green  or  oraiige,  both  are  Tory.  The 
people  of  Northern  Irsland  have  been  forced 
into  this  situation. 

I  was  in  the  Bogside  on  the  same  evening 
as  the  honorable  member  for  Londonderry. 
I  assure  you.  Mr.  Sp<  taker — and  I  make  no 
apology  for  the  fact— (-that  I  was  not  strut- 
ting around  with  my  hands  behind  my  back 
examining  the  area  and  saying  "tut-tut" 
every  time  a  pollcKman  had  his  head 
scratched  I  was  goin^  around  building  bar- 
ricades because  I  kne-ir  that  it  was  not  safe 
for  the  police  to  oomii  In. 

I  saw  with  my  owr  eyes  1000  policemen 
come  In  military  formation  Into  an  oppressed 
and  socially  and  ecanomlcally  depressed 
area— in  formation  of  Ix  abreast,  Joining  up 
to  form  12  abreast  like  wild  Indians,  scream- 
ing their  heads  off  to  terrorize  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  area  so  that  they  could  beat 
them  off  the  streets  and  into  their  houses. 
I  also  accept  that  i>ollcemen  are  human 
and  that  If  someone  throws  a  stone  at  a  man 
and  injures  him.  whether  he  be  in  uniform  or 
out  of  uniform.  If  he  Is  human  he  Is  likely  to 
lift  another  stone  and.  either  In  self-defense 
or  In  sheer  anger,  to  hurl  it  back.  Therefore, 
when  people  on  either  side  lose  control,  this 
kind  of  nghting  breaks  out. 

An  unfortunate  policeman  with  whom  I 
came  Into  contact  did  lot  know  who  was  In 
charge  In  a  particular  area.  I  wanted  to  get 
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children  out  of  the  area  and  I  asked  the  po- 
liceman who  was  in  charge.  He  said,  "I  don't 
know  who  is  running  this  lot." 

I  well  understand  this  kind  of  situation  at 
Individual  level,  but  when  a  police  force  are 
acting  under  orders — presumably  from  the 
top,  and  the  top  invariably  is  the  UnionUt 
Party — and  form  themselves  into  military 
formation  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
terrorizing  the  Inhabitants  of  an  area,  I  can 
have  no  sympathy  for  them  as  a  body.  So  I 
organized  the  civilians  in  ihat  area  to  make 
sure  that  they  wasted  not  one  solitary  stone 
In  anger.  (Laughter.) 

Honorable  members  may  and  this  amusing, 
and  in  the  comfortable  surroundings  of  this 
honorable  House  it  may  seem  amusing,  but 
•at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  Bogslde 
there  was  something  horrifying  about  the 
fact  that  someone  such  as  I,  who  believes  In 
nonviolence,  had  to  settle  for  the  least  violent 
method,  which  was  to  build  barricades  and  to 
say  to  the  police.  "We  can  threaten  you." 

The  honorable  member  for  Londonderry 
said  that  the  situation  has  got  out  of  hand 
under  the  "so-called  civil  rights  people. "  The 
one  thing  which  saved  Derry  from  possibly 
going  up  in  flames  was  the  fact  that  they  had 
John  Hume,  member  of  Parliament  for  Foyle 
Eamonn  McCann,  and  Ivan  Cooper,  member 
of  Parliament  for  mid-Derry,  there. 

They  went  to  the  Bogslde  and  said,  "Fair 
enough:  the  police  have  occupied  your  area 
not  in  the  interests  of  law  and  order  but  for 
revenge,  not  by  the  police  themselves  but  be- 
cause the  Unionist  Party  have  lost  a  few 
square  yards  of  Derry  and  people  have  put  up 
a  sign  on  the  wall  saying  'Free  Derry.'  " 

■The  Unionist  Party  was  wounded  because 
nothing  can  be  morally  or  spiritually  free 
under  a  Unionist  government.  They  were 
determined  that  there  should  be  no  second 
F^ee  Derry.  That  is  why  the  police  Invaded 
that  area. 

'The  people  had  the  confldence  of  those 
living  in  that  area  to  cause  a  mass  evacua- 
tion and  to  leave  it  to  the  police  alone  and 
then  to  say,  "We  are  marching  back  m  and 
you  have  two  hours  to  get  out."  The  police 
got  out. 

■The  situation  with  which  we  are  faced  In 
Northern  Ireland  Is  one  in  which  I  feel  I  can 
no  longer  say  to  the  people.  "Don't  worry 
about  it.  Westminster  is  looking  after  you  " 
Westminster  cannot  condone  the  existence  of 
this  situation.  It  has  on  Its  benches  members 
of  that  party  who  by  deliberate  policy  keep 
down  the  ordinary  people.  The  fact  that  I  sit 
on  the  Labor  benches  and  am  likely  to  make 
myself  unpopular  with  everyone  on  these 
benches  (honorable  members:  "No")— any 
socialist  government  worth  its  guts  would 
have  got  rid  of  them  long  ago. 

A    HORRIFYING    PROSPBCT 

There  Is  no  denying  that  the  problem  and 
the  reason  for  this  situation  in  Northern 
Ireland  is  social  and  economic,  because  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  are  being  op- 
pressed not  only  by  a  Tory  government  a 
misruling  Tory  government,  and  an  abso- 
lutely corrupt,  bigoted  and  self-interested 
Tory  government,  but  by  a  Tory  government 
Of  whom  even  the  Tories  in  this  House  ought 
to  be  ashamed. 

Therefore  I  ask  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
ordinary  people  there  should  be  no  tinkering 
with  the  kind  of  capitalist  methods  used  by 
both  the  Northern  Ireland  Unionist  Party 
and  Mr  Jack  Lynch's  Planna  Pall  Party  fin 
the  Irish  Republic).  It  was  with  no  amuse- 
ment but  with  a  great  deal  of  horror  that  I 
heard  the  somewhat  peculiar  statement  by 
the  right  honorable  member  for  Belper  (Mr 
George  Brown)  about  an  O'Neill-Lynch 
United  Party.  This  brings  home  to  me  that 
honorable  members  of  this  House  do  not 
understand  what  Is  going  on.  Of  all  the  pos- 
sible solutions  of  our  problem,  the  least  pop- 
ular would  be  an  agreement  between  the  two 
arch-Tories  of  Ireland. 


ON    THB    WVTXrRI 

I  should  like  in  conclusion  to  take  a  brief 
look  at  the  future.  This  Is  where  the  question 
of  British  troops  arises. 

The  question  before  this  House,  In  view  of 
the  apathy,  neglect  and  lack  of  understand- 
ing which  this  House  has  shown  to  these 
people  In  Ulster  which  it  claims  to  represent, 
is  how  in  the  shortest  space  it  can  make  up 
for  50  years  of  neglect,  apathy  and  lack  of 
understanding.  Short  of  producing  miracles 
such  as  factories  overnight  in  Derry  and 
homes  overnight  In  practically  every  area  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  what  can  we  do? 

If  British  troops  are  sent  In,  I  should  not 
like  to  be  either  the  mother  or  sister  of  an 
unfortunate  soldier  stationed  there  The 
honorable  member  of  Antrim,  North  (Mr 
Henry  Clark),  may  talk  till  Downsday  about 
"our  boys  in  khaki."  but  It  has  to  be  recog- 
nized that  the  one  point  in  common  among 
Ulstermen  is  that  they  are  not  very  fond  of 
Englishmen  who  tell  them  what  to  do. 

Possibly  the  most  extreme  solution — since 
there  can  be  no  Justice  while  there  is  a 
Unionist  Party,  because  while  there  is  a 
Unionist  Party  they  will  by  their  gerry- 
mandering control  Northern  Ireland,  be  the 
government  of  Northern  Ireland— Is  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  abolishing  Stormont 
and  ruling  from  Westminster.  Then  we 
should  have  the  ironical  situation  in  which 
the  people  who  once  shouted,  "Home  rule  Is 
Rome  rule"  were  screaming  their  heads  off 
for  home  rule,  so  dare  anyone  take  Stormont 
away?  They  would  have  to  ship  every  govern- 
ment member  out  of  the  country  for  his  own 
safety— because  only  the  "rank"  defends 
such  as  the  Prime  Mimster  and  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture. 

Another  solution  which  the  government 
may  decide  to  adopt  is  to  do  nothing  but 
serve  notice  on  the  Unionist  government  that 
they  will  Impose  economic  sanctions  on  them 
If  true  reforms  are  not  carried  out  The  in- 
teresting point  is  that  the  Unionist  govern- 
ment cannot  carry  out  reforms. 

If  they  introduce  the  human  rights  bill 
and  outlaw  sectarianism  and  discrimination 
what  will  the  party  which  is  based  on,  and 
survives  on,  discrimination  do?  By  introduc- 
ing the  human  rights  bill.  It  signs  its  own 
death  warrant.  Therefore,  the  government 
can  impose  economic  sanctions  but  the  Un- 
ionist Party  will  not  yield  I  assure  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  one  cannot  Impose  economic 
sanctions  on  the  dead. 


HOUSE    RESOLUTION    IN    OPPOSI- 
TION   TO    CLOSING    JOB    CORPS 

CENTERS 


(Mr,  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  45 
Members  of  the  House  have  introduced 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  in  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's announced  intention  to  shut  down 
59  Job  Corps  centers  and  camps. 

A  similar  resolution  in  opposition  to 
shutting  down  Job  Corps  centers  has 
been  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
24  Senators. 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  broad  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  Representa- 
tives supporting  the  sense  embodied  in 
the  resolution  that  no  Job  Corps  center 
or  camp  should  be  shut  down  untU  Con- 
gress has  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  Job  Corps  program  and  to  chart  the 
future  of  the  centers  and  camps  through 
the  normal  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion process. 

In  a  speech  delivered  on  the  floor  of 
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the  House  April  16,  I  pointed  out  the 
disastrous  effect  the  closing  of  four  Job 
Corp  centers  would  have  on  the  city  of 
New  York.  Other  Representatives  have 
also  spelled  out  the  implications  these 
shutdowns  will  have  on  their  own  area 
of  the  country.  The  broEid  geographical 
distribution  of  the  opposition  to  the  pre- 
cipitous decision  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  cut  back  on  these  vital  pro- 
grams should  In  itself  convey  an  urgent 
message  to  the  President;  namely,  that 
he  should  reconsider  this  decision.  The 
course  upon  which  the  President  has  em- 
barked— if  continued — Is  bound  to  aggre- 
vate  existing  tensions  among  hard-core 
unemployed  youth  and  especially  among 
those  trainees  now  involved  In  Job  Corps 
progrsims  who  will  be  unable  to  complete 
the  training  which  has  such  significance 
for  their  future. 

Secretary  of  Labor  George  Shultz  htis 
said  that  every  enrollee  whose  training 
center  is  closed  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  transfer  to  another  training  program, 
and  that  new  centers  will  be  built  in 
urban  areas.  The  plain  fact,  however,  Is 
that  such  centers  do  not  exist.  It  is  diiffl- 
cult  to  Imagine  how  the  Department  of 
Labor  intends  to  accommodate  the  train- 
ees who  wish  to  transfer  with  less  than 
half  the  present  113  Job  Corp  centers  no 
longer  in  operation,  and  $100  million  less 
in  the  Job  Corps  budget.  It  Is  obvious 
that  many  of  the  trainees,  discouraged 
at  this  setback  in  their  training,  will 
simply  drop  out  of  the  Job  Corps  and  re- 
turn to  the  streets.  To  say  many  of  them 
will  be  bitter  toward  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  ending  their  only  chance 
to  escape  the  despair  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity of  the  ghetto  is  to  understate  the 
reaction  if  the  administration  proceeds 
with  its  plans  to  shut  down  59  centers. 

Hearings  have  been  held  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  on  the  Job  Corps, 
and  legislation  concerning  the  future 
shape  of  the  Job  Corps  program  is  pend- 
ing In  both  Houses.  The  resolution  we 
are  introducing  today  asks  only  that  the 
administration  suspend  action  on  Its 
plans  to  cut  back  on  the  Job  Corps  until 
Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  Job  Corps  in  depth  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  program  through  the  nor- 
mal authorization  and  appropriation 
process.  In  view  of  the  pervasive  impact 
the  administration's  cutbacks  will  have, 
this  does  not  seem  unreasonable. 

If  the  Federal  budget  needs  to  be  econ- 
omized, badly  undernourished  domestic 
programs  surely  ought  not  to  be  the  first 
victims.  Let  the  brunt  of  budget  reduc- 
tions fall  upon  those  Federal  programs 
most  responsible  for  inflation  in  the  flrst 
place;  namely,  the  inflated  military 
budget.  The  kind  of  "economizing"  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  with  respect 
to  the  Job  Corps,  in  the  short  run,  will 
produce  justifiable  bitterness  and  hos- 
tility toward  the  Federal  Government  by 
those  millions  of  Americans  who  ur- 
gently require  job  training  and  increased 
employment  opportunities.  In  the  long 
run,  the  effect  will  also  be  counterpro- 
ductive. For  the  contribution  these  Job 
Corps  trainees  could  make  to  the  econ- 
omies of  their  communities  and  the  Na- 
tion far  exceed  the  cost  of  their  training. 

The  list  of  cosponsors  follows: 
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William  F.  Ryan  (New  York) . 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo  (New  York) . 

Thomas  L.  Ashley  (Ohio) . 

Walter  S.  Baring  (Nevada) . 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (New  York) . 

John  A.  Blatnlk  (Minnesota) . 

George  Brown  (California) . 

James  A.  Byrne  (Pennsylvania). 

PhlUlp  Burton  (CaUfomla) . 

Shirley  Chlsholm  (New  York) . 

John  Conyers,  Jr.  (Michigan). 

John  C.  Culver  (Iowa) . 

John  H.  Dent  (Pennsylvania) . 

Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.  (Michigan) . 

John  D.  Dlngell  (Michigan) . 

Harold  D.  Donohue  (Massachusetts) . 
.  Don  Edwards  (California) . 

Kenneth  J.  Gray  (Illinois) . 

Seymour  Halpern  (New  York) . 

Julia  Butler  Hansen  (Washington). 

William  D.  Hathaway  (Maine) . 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins  (California) . 

Harold  T.  Johnson  (California) . 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeler  (Wisconsin) . 

Edward  I.  Koch  (New  York) . 

Robert  L.  Leggett  (California) . 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga  (Hawaii) . 

Lloyd  Meeds  (Washington) . 

Abner  J.  Mlkva  (Illinois) . 

Patsy  Mink  (Hawaii) . 

WUllam  S.  Moorhead  (Pennsylvania) . 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix  (Pennsylvania) . 

Dave  Obey  (Wisconsin) . 

James  G.  O'Hara  (Michigan) . 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.  (Massachusetts) . 

Richard  L.  Ottinger  (New  York) . 

Claude  Pepper  (Florida) . 

Bertram  L.  Podell  (New  York) . 

Thomas  M.  Rees  (California) . 

Henry  S.  Reuss  (Wisconsin) . 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (  New  York) . 

James  H.  Scheuer  (New  York) . 

Robert  O.  Tlernan  (Rhode  Island) . 

John  V.  Tunney  (California) . 


THE  LATE   PRESIDENT   RENE  BAR- 
RIENTOS  ORTUfJO  OF  BOLIVIA 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg 
your  indulgence  for  these  few  moments 
to  comment  on  the  imtimely  and  unfor- 
tunate death  of  President  Rene  Barri- 
entos  Ortuno,  of  Bolivia.  I  had  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  meeting  President  Barri- 
entos  upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
HemisFair  at  San  Antonio  last  year.  He 
and  his  country  had  close  links  to  Texas 
and  Texans.  They  had  a  wonderful  and 
picturesque  pavilion  at  HemisFair,  and 
he  had  taken  pilot  training  in  San  An- 
tonio as  a  young  ofiBcer  from  his  country. 
We  know  that  Bolivia  is  not  a  rich  coun- 
try and  like  most  small  countries,  it  has 
many  problems,  but  it  is  in  the  fighting 
and  in  trying  to  solve  these  problems  that 
the  lives  of  many  individuals  are  forged. 

Ren6  Barrientos  Ortuno  was  ore  of 
these.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people,  he 
went  to  and  walked  among  the  people; 
how  unfortimate  that  he  should  die  this 
way,  but  perhaps  this  might  after  all  be 
the  way  he  might  have  wished  It.  He 
went  among  the  poor,  the  peasants,  fihe 
Indians  of  his  country;  he  brought  the 
government  to  them ;  he  ate,  he  drank,  he 
danced  with  them,  and  spoke  their  lan- 
guage; he  laughed  and  cried  with  them, 
suffered  their  ills,  and  shared  their  joys. 
Is  this  not  after  all  the  sacred  duty  of 


a  president.  Yes  he  was  of  the  military, 
but  should  this  preclude  good  govern- 
ment? Of  course  not.  There  was  honesty 
and  integrity  in  this  man,  for  none  of  his 
actions  would  indicate  otherwise.  I  there- 
fore very  respectfully  ask  you.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  ex- 
tending our  most  sincere  sympathy  and 
condolences  to  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  Bolivia  on  their  loss,  and  in  asking 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  Ambas- 
sador from  Bolivia  to  our  country.  His 
Excellency  Julio  Sanjines  Goytia  to  make 
our  actions  herewith  know  to  his  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Bolivia  and 
saying  to  them  that  one  man  stood  in 
the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  said  very  humbly,  but  very  sincerely, 
we  mourn  the  passing  of  Rene  Barrientos 
Ortuno  because  he  was  the  president  of 
a  sister  republic  because  he  was  a  friend, 
but  most  of  all  because  he  was  a  man 
who  saw  his  duty  and  he  did  it ;  whether 
he  was  successful  is  for  history  to  decide, 
for  us  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  he  was  a 
man  and  he  tried ;  of  these  there  should 
be  more. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Brasco).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiGGSi  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  15  was 
a  day  that  I  believe  ought  to  receive 
special  recognition,  the  80th  birthday  of 
a  man  who  has  done  so  much  in  this  Na- 
tion to  break  down  the  encrusted  barriers 
of  racial  prejudice,  Asa  Philip  Randolph. 

Not  one  of  the  inspiring  achievements 
of  A.  Philip  Randolph  has  come  easily  or 
quickly.  To  five  decades  of  leadership  in 
the  civil  rights  movement  he  has  brought 
unshakeable  dignity  and  a  commitment 
to  nonviolence  and  self-reliance  for 
Negroes  which  he  has  both  preached  and 
practiced.  The  son  of  an  impoverished 
minister,  he  overcame  poverty  and  many 
of  the  handicaps  of  race.  He  is  a  product 
of  a  deep  faith  in  man's  abihty  to  mas- 
ter his  environment  through  his  own 
efforts. 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  Randolph  jour- 
neyed alone  from  his  home  in  Florida  to 
work  his  way  through  City  College  in  Nfew 
York.  Deeply  moved  by  the  plight  of  the 
unskilled  worker  in  our  society,  particu- 
larly Negro  workers,  he  was  far  ahead 
of  his  time  in  recognizing  the  necessity 
for  Negro  union  organization  in  the  bat- 
tle for  civil  rights.  In  the  hierarchy  of 
labor  his  voice  was  soon  heard  insistently 
demanding  justice  for  the  Negro  worker. 

Mr.  Randolph  imdertook  one  of  the 
toughest  organizing  Jobs  in  imion 
armals:  the  12 -year  fight  to  form  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters.  In 
constant  fear  of  idleness  and  hunger,  the 
porters  were  afraid  to  organize.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph began  by  visiting  them  secretly  in 
theii  homes  and  holding  meetings  in 
railroad  yards.  In  3  years  he  painfully 
put  together  locals  with  a  total  of  5,000 
members.  After  9  years  of  organizing,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  in 
the  depression  year  of  1934  still  had  no 
contract,  no  improved  working  condi- 
tions, and  an  empty  treasury.  Finally,  in 
1937,  the  long-awaited  victory  occurred. 
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B«r.  Randolph  Won  a  National  Labor  Re- 
lation* Board  employee  election  and  with 
It  a  contract  from  Pullman.  It  called  for 
a  40-hour  week,  a  base  $100  monthly  sal- 
ary, and  machinery  for  settling 
grievances. 

The  history  of  A.  Philip  Randolph's 
Immensely  fruitful  career  since  that  first 
great  victory  has  been  the  history  of 
some  of  the  mo^  Important  gains  in  the 
struggle  for  *qual  opportunity  for 
Negroes.  It  was  his  leadership  which  led 
to  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt's  writing  of  the 
Executive  order  establishing  the  war- 
time Pair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission. It  became  the  predecessor  of 
today's  State  and  Federal  antidiscrimi- 
nation laws.        ' 

In  1948,  it  waslMr.  Randolph  who  con- 
vinced President  Tnmian  that  Jim  Crow 
and  segregation  In  the  Armed  Forces  had 
to  be  eliminated.  It  was  he  who  con- 
ceived the  momdntous  march  on  Wash- 
ington in  19631  which  had  such  a 
profound  effect  in  arousing  the  Nation 
to  the  cause  of  ciril  rights. 

In  the  pursuit  of  justice  and  the 
American  dream, of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  !  the  contributions  of 
A.  Philip  Randol()h  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  and  alljour  people  have  been 
immeasurable.  TRiey  stand  as  a  great 
monument  to  th^  faith  and  well-earned 
pride  of  a  man  vtho  has  spent  his  whole 
Ufe  to  help  his  brothers,  his  fellow  men. 
To  him  I  extei^d  my  most  profound 
gratitude  and  adihiration. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr{  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?       , 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  frield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York.    ' 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr^  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  fe;ert>man  in  the  well, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, for  having  taken  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  find  outstanding  Amer- 
ican leader.  A.  PMllp  Randolph,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  8(|th  birthday. 

As  we  look  baci  through  the  years  at 
the  career  of  this  distinguished  labor  and 
civil  rights  leadeii.  as  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  has  pointed  out.  under  the  ad- 
ministrations of  lYanklln  D.  Roosevelt. 
Harry  S.  Truman,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, and  Lyndon.  B.  Johnson.  A.  Philip 
Randolph  was  alwiays  in  the  forefront  of 
the  struggle  to  injure  equal  opportunity 
for  all  Americans.!  His  leadership  during 
those  four  adminiktrations  led  the  way, 
first  through  Exedutive  orders  and  theri 
through  civU  rightis  legislation,  in  estab- 
lishing a  govemniental  policy  of  non- 
discrimination.      I 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  owes  a  great 
debt  to  A.  Philip  Randolph. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  began  his  long  ca- 
reer in  the  labor  mpvement  in  1925  when 
he  iniUated  a  12-iear  struggle  to  orga- 
nize the  Pullman  pbrters  of  America  into 
a  strong  and  effe<itive  union.  During  a 


period  in  which  Hhe  Pullman  Co.  was 
reaping  high  corporate  profits,  the  aver- 
age Pullman  porter  was  working  about 
70  hours  a  week  for  an  average  wage  of 


25  cents  an  hour, 
porters  during  this 
about  $910 
Despite  the  fact 


Annual  incomes  for 
period  averaged  only 


Ithat  the  Pullman  Co. 

was  disinclined  to  even  discuss  the  union- 
ization of  porters.  Mr.  Randolph  persisted 


in  his  attempts  to  gain  recognition  for 
his  union  throughout  the  1920's  and 
1930's.  He  was  recognized  as  an  articulate 
and  dedicated  advocate  of  upgrading  the 
economic  condition  of  the  workingman. 
Mayor  Plorello  La  Ouardla  tried  to  en- 
list him  as  a  high  official  in  the  New 
York  City  government,  but  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, who  felt  he  must  direct  all  his 
energy  to  the  struggle  to  secure  improve- 
ments in  wages  and  job  conditions,  de- 
clined the  mayor's  offer  in  order  to  con- 
tinue his  fight  on  behalf  of  Pullman 
porters. 

In  1937,  with  the  emergence  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  the  long 
struggle  of  the  Pullman  porters  finally 
achieved  the  changes  so  long  sought  Mr. 
Randolph  was  able  to  negotiate  a  con- 
tract with  the  company  providing  for  a 
40-hour  week,  a  base  pay  of  $100  monthly 
salary,  and  the  establishment  of  an  ar- 
bitration system  for  settling  grievances. 
One  need  only  contrast  this  settlement 
with  the  pitiful  wages  paid  before  the 
union  was  able  to  achieve  recognition  as 
a  bargaining  entity  to  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  success,  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  tireless  efforts  of 
A.  Philip  Randolph. 

World  War  n  provided  thousands  of 
new  defense  jobs,  yet  many  of  these  jobs 
were  barred  to  nonwhites.  Recognizing 
the  significance  of  these  jobs  for  the  eco- 
nomic improvement  of  the  Negro.  Mr. 
Randolph  organized  a  march  on  Wash- 
ington in  protest  against  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  American  industry.  A  hundred 
thousand  Negroes  volunteered  to  engage 
in  the  march.  The  march  was  called  off, 
at  the  last  minute,  in  exchange  for  a 
Presidential  promise  of  reform,  the  guar- 
antee of  equal  working  rights,  and  the 
creation  of  the  wartime  Pair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Committee. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  also  instrumental  in 
creating  the  pressures  for  reform  which 
led  to  President  Truman's  order  to 
abolish  racial  segregation  in  all  branches 
of  the  armed  services.  As  was  the  case 
with  the  order  forbidding  discrimination 
in  defense  industry,  this  decision  opened 
up  new  opportunities  for  nonwhite  serv- 
icemen to  advance  on  an  equal  basis  with 
their  white  counterparts.  Although  the 
struggle  to  achieve  true  desegregation  In 
the  armed  services— particularly  with  re- 
gard to  off-base  housing — continued  for 
many  more  years,  the  breakthrough 
achieved  with  President  Truman's  order 
to  desegregate  the  various  branches  of 
the  service  was  again  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  A.  Philip  Randolph. 

In  1963.  Mr.  Randolph  took  on  his  last 
great  effort,  the  organization  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  massive  march  on 
Washington  in  support  of  the  enactment 
of  substantive  civil  rights  legislation  I 
was  privileged  to  take  part  in  that  march 
and  recall  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
unity  that  pervaded  the  entire  effort  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  a  result  of 
the  march  on  Washington  and  the  tire- 
less dedication  of  civU  rights  leaders  such 
as  A.  Philip  Randolph. 

The  long  career  of  A.  Philip  Randolph 
IS  ample  proof  of  the  energy  and  dedica- 
tion which  he  has  brought  to  public  life 
for  over  40  years.  I  am  pleased  on  the 
occasion  of  his  80th  birthday  to  join  in 
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this  expression  of  gratitude  for  his  in- 
valuable contribution  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  and  justice. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
editorials  in  honor  of  his  80th  birthday 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Amster- 
dam News  and  the  AFL-CIO  News.  I  also 
Include  an  article  by  Rudy  Johnson  on 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Randolph's  birthday 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  April  15: 

[Prom  the  Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  News, 
Apr.  19,  19691 
Happt  Birthday 
Were  wishing  Happy  Birthday  to  a  Happv 
Warrior  this  week. 

We  are  speaking  of  A.  Philip  Randolph,  the 
labor  leader,  civil  rights  activist,  militant  edi- 
tor and  trallblazer  who  celebrated  his  80th 
birthday  on  April  15. 

Mr.  Randolph  Is  truly  one  of  this  country's 
great  men,  a  remarkable  man  who  has  worked 
unceasingly  to  build  a  better  way  of  life  for 
black  Americans,  which  In  turn  would  Insure 
a  better  Ufe  for  white  Americans.  He  truly 
was  one  of  the  first  black  power  advocates. 

The  founder  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleep- 
ing Car  Porters,  the  mllltent  editor  of  The 
Messenger,  who  was  lashing  out  at  Jim  Crow 
as  far  back  as  the  Wilson  Administration,  and 
the  man  who  wlginated  the  March  on  Wash- 
ington Movement  In  the  early  years  of  World 
War  n— these  are  some  of  the  more  notable 
acoompllshmenta  of  A.  Philip  Randolph. 

Oovemor  RockefeUer  proclaimed  April  16 
as  A.  Philip  Randolph  Day.  We  can  thmk  of 
no  better  man  to  be  so  honored  at  this  time 
On  Simday,  April  20,  Mr.  Randolph  will  be 
honored  In  Harlem  at  festivities  to  be  held 
at  Salem  Methodist  Church  In  the  afternfwn 
On  May  6.  he  will  be  further  honored  at  a 
celebration  to  be  held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
He  deserves  all  this  and  more. 

[From  the  APL-CIO  News,   Apr.    19.   1969] 
Randolph  at  80 
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On  Apr.  15.  A.  Philip  Randolph  marked  his 
80th  birthday,  a  day  of  tributes  and  celebra- 
tion for  one  of  the  greatest  Negro  leaders  of 
the  20th  Century. 

The  very  essence  of  the  man  and  what  he 
stands  for  Is  perhaps  best  grasped  by  his  co- 
worker. Bayard  Rustln.  In  an  article  In  The 
New  Leader.  Rustln  writes  in  part: 

I  think  it  Is  part  of  the  greatness  of  A. 
Philip  Randolph  that  throughout  his  60  years 
as  a  leader  of  Negro  Americans,  he  has  main- 
tained a  total  vision  of  the  goal  of  freedom 
for  his  people  and  of  the  means  for  achiev- 
ing it.  Prom  his  earliest  beginnings  as  a  fol- 
lower of  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  a  colleague  of 
Norman   Thomas,    he    has   understood   that 
social  and  political  freedom  must  be  rooted 
in  economic  freedom,  and  all  his  subsequent 
actions  have  sprung  from  this  basic  premise. 
He  has  identified  with  the  spiritual  long- 
ings of  black  people,  but  has  insisted  that 
economic  security   U   the   precondition   for 
pride  and  dignity.  While  he  has  felt  that 
Negro   salvation   Is   an   internal   process   of 
struggle  and  self-afBrmatlon.  he  has  recog- 
nized the  political  necessity  of  forming  al- 
Uances   with   men   of   other   races  and   the 
moral  necessity  of  comprehending  the  black 
movement  as  part  of  a  general  effort  to  ex- 
pand himian  freedom.  Finally,  as  a  result  of 
his  deep  faith  in  democracy,  he  has  realized 
that  social  change  does  not  depend  upon  the 
decUlons  of  the  few.  but  on  direct  political 
action  through  the  mobilization  of  masses  of 
Individuals  to  gain  economic  and  social  Jus- 
tlce. 

Randolph  thus  stands  out  among  Negro 
leaders  of  the  20th  Century  as  a  man  of  both 
principled  idealism  and  practical  accom- 
plishment. He  has  stood  firm  against  racial 
separatism— whether  advocated  in  the  1920s 
by  Marcus  Garvey  or  In  the  19608  by  black 


nationalists — because  of  his  belief  In  Inte- 
gration and  bis  knowledge  that  separatism 
would  mean  the  continued  exploitation  and 
degraduatlon  of  black  people. 

Again,  he  has  rejected  elitism — be  it  In  the 
form  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBols'  concept  of  "a  tal- 
ented tenth"  or  of  a  proposal  for  black  capi- 
talism— because  of  his  democratic  commit- 
ment and  bis  oppoelton  to  programs  that 
would  economically  benefit  a  minority.  He 
has  adhered  to  nonviolence  as  a  moral  prin- 
ciple and  as  the  most  effective  means  of  po- 
UUcal  struggle. 

Pursuing  his  conviction  that  the  Negro  can 
never  be  socially  and  politically  free  until  he 
Is  economically  secure,  Randolph  worked  to 
build  an  alliance  between  black  Americans 
and  the  trade  union  movement.  His  first  ef- 
forts met  with  strong  opposition  from  South- 
ern oligarchs  and  p>owerful  business  leaders 
who  had  traditionally  tried  to  use  the  Negro 
to  subvert  the  labor  movement.  Their  tactic 
was  to  exploit  the  Negro's  grievous  need  for 
employment  by  Inviting  him  to  scab  on  un- 
ionized white  workers  striking  for  Just  de- 
mands. 

Realizing  that  the  only  benefactors  of 
these  practices  were  the  exploiters  them- 
selves, Randolph  embarked  upon  a  crusade 
opposing  any  form  of  strike-breaking  by 
Negroes,  advocating  Instead  their  full  Inte- 
gration Into  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment. Today  there  are  2  mllUon  black  trade 
unionists  in  America  who  have  attained 
economic  dignity.  Job  security  and  protec- 
tion against  racial  discrimination. 

We  are  still  very  much  in  need  of  the  guid- 
ance of  A.  Philip  Randolph.  As  he  reaches  his 
80th  birthday,  the  freshness  and  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  vision  remains  evident. 


(From  the  N«»w  York  Times,  Apr.  15,  1969] 

RANDOLPH,  80  Years  Old  Todat,  Rmxects  on 

His  Fights  for  I^abor 

(By  Rudy  Johnson) 

A.  Philip  Randolph  leaned  forward  on  the 
sofa  to  stress  his  point  and,  with  a  trace  of 
fire  In  his  eyes,  declared : 

"You've  got  to  fight  for  what  you  get.  I've 
been  on  one  side  of  many  a  conference  table 
negotiating  agreements,  and  I  don't  know  of 
a  single  instance  where  anything  was  given 
without  exacting  It  from  the  other  side." 

The  statement,  made  in  an  interview  yes- 
terday, was  typical  of  the  man  whose  long 
and  fruitful  career  as  a  labor  leader,  civil 
rights  activist,  mUltant  editor  and  gadfly  to 
Presidents,  was  marked  with  the  struggles 
that  presaged  recent  gains  by  Negroes  and 
other  members  of  minority  groups. 

Mr.  Randolph  retired  last  year  as  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters, 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  founder  in  1925. 
It  had  been  a  long,  arduous  fight  that  lasted 
almost  three  decades  from  the  first  Inkling 
of  organizing  such  a  Negro  union  to  signing 
the  first  contract  with  the  nation's  railroads 
In  1937. 

Today  Mr.  Randolph  Is  80  years  old,  and 
Governor  RockefeUer  has  proclaimed  the  day 
in  his  name  In  New  York. 

On  May  6  hundreds  of  prominent  Ameri- 
cans, many  of  them  his  associates  In  the 
long  civil  rights  fight,  wUl  pay  him  tribute 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

goal  of  thx  tribute 

The  goal  of  the  birthday  tribute  will  be 
to  raise  $250,000  to  carry  on  the  Negro  letul- 
er's  life  work  through  the  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute. 

Although  Mr.  Randolph's  life  work  has 
been  full  and  varied,  be  said  yesterday  that 
throughout  all  the  years  he  has  had  primary 
aim — to  unite  all  the  scattered  segments  of 
the  working  classes,  the  Neg^ro  among  them. 

Sitting  In  his  four-room  apartment  In  the 
cooi>eratlvee  owned  by  the  International 
Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union,  26th  Street, 
and  Ninth  Avenue,  he  commented: 

"My  philosophy  was  the  result  of  our  con- 


cept of  effective  liberation  of  the  Negro 
through  the  liberation  of  the  working  people. 
We  never  separated  the  liberation  of  the 
white  working  man  from  the  liberation  of 
the  black  working  man  .  .  .  the  unity  of  these 
forces  would  bring  about  the  power  to  really 
achieve  basic  social  change." 

But  the  recent  emphasis  has  been  on  "race 
Itself,"  he  said.  Referring  to  today's  black 
nationalist  movement,  he  asserted: 

"There  must  be  a  continuous  quest  for 
Identification  by  the  Negro,  [but]  I  believe 
that  can  be  overdone.  And  I  believe  the  cult 
of  blackness  has  been  overdone.  I  wouldn't 
say  It  has  been  successful  in  putting  these 
forces  together." 

editorship  is  recalled 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  days  when 
his  editorship  of  The  Messenger,  a  magazine 
he  and  one  of  his  closest  associates,  the  late 
Chandler  Owen,  founded  In  1917.  At  that 
time,  his  radical  writings  and  soapbox 
speeches  had  prompted  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  call  him  "the  most  dangerous  Negro 
in  America." 

He  lashed  out  at  Jim  Crowlsm  during  the 
Wilson  Administration  in  his  articulate  writ- 
ings and  rousing  speeches.  But  he  also  took 
issue  with  other  Negroes  when,  in  his  esti- 
mation, they  sought  to  veer  from  a  path  of 
black  alliance  with  trade  unionism.  This  in- 
cluded the  late  Marcus  Garveys  "Back  to 
Africa"  movement,  started  In  1915. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  that  throughout  his  ca- 
reer he  and  his  associates,  had  always  striven 
to  develop  the  "principle  of  coalition."  after 
which  the  united  workers  would  begin  to 
make  changes  In  the  capltalUtlc  structure 
of  society.  An  avowed  socialist,  he  said : 

"A  larger  part  of  our  economy  ought  to  be 
subject  to  socialization.  Take  railroads,  air- 
planes, the  buses,  medical  care^  These  are 
areas  that  should  not  be  subject  to  exploita- 
tion for  profit  because  the  people  wlU  suffer 
as  a  result  of  that.  Great  corporate  powers 
are  becoming  almost  unmanageable." 
VOICE  remains  strong 

As  Mr.  Randolph  talked,  be  looked  much 
leaner  than  he  had  been  before  he  was 
stricken  with  a  heart  aliment  several  years 
ago.  Most  of  his  life,  he  had  weighed  200 
pounds  and  had  been  6  feet  tall.  But  his  pow- 
erful, resonant  voice  was  still  strong. 

He  recalled  some  of  the  hlghUghts  of  his 
career,  which  Included  origination  of  a  March 
on  Washington  Movement  In  the  early  years 
of  World  War  n. 

The  plan  was  to  assemble  thousands  of 
Negroes  who  would  converge  on  Washington 
in  a  demonstration  that  would  protest  dis- 
crimination In  government  and  the  defense 
plants. 

Mr.  Randolph  and  the  late  Walter  White, 
then  director  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  had  met 
with  President  Roosevelt  to  try  to  urge  him 
to  correct  the  problem. 

But  the  President  resisted  the  urglngs  and 
even  sent  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  persuade  Mr. 
Randolph  to  call  the  march  off.  But  he  was 
unyielding,  and  less  than  two  weeks  before 
the  scheduled  march,  on  June  20,  1941.  the 
President  issued  Executive  Order  8802  ban- 
ning discrimination  in  the  war  Industries 
tuid  setting  up  the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Committee. 

About  seven  years  later,  Mr.  Randolph's 
Committee  Against  Jim  Crow  in  Military 
Service  and  Training  convinced  President 
Truman  to  issue  an  executive  order  banning 
discrimination  In  the  armed  forces. 

But  one  of  Mr.  Randolph's  most  glorious 
momenta  came  in  1963  when  he  conceived 
a  March  on  Washington  that  was  carried 
out  by  more  than  a  quarter-million  people, 
black  and  white.  £md  where  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  delivered  his 
"I  Have  a  Dream"  speech. 

Mr.  Randolph  regretted  however,  that  his 
late  wife,  the  former  Lucille  E.  Green,  to 


whom  he  had  been  married  50  years,  died  only 
months  before  the  memorable  event. 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Ryan) 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  Rabbi 
Joshua  Loth  Liebman,  famed  author  of 
"Peace  of  Mind,"  who,  noting  the  im- 
perative repetition,  "justice,  justice,  shalt 
thou  pursue,"  in  a  prophetic  Biblical 
passage,  cited  those  rabbinic  teachers 
who  understood  their  words  to  signify 
the  pursuit  of  just  ends  by  just  means. 
All  through  history  we  see  the  tragic 
conflict  of  ends  with  means  in  those 
who,  blinded  by  desirable  ends,  have  be- 
trayed those  same  ends  through  un- 
worthy means. 

In  A.  Philip  Randolph,  whom  we  honor 
on  his  80th  birthday,  there  has  always 
been  a  harmony  of  ends  and  means  in 
which  the  quest  for  the  distant  goal  of 
justice  has  been  marked  by  faithful  ad- 
herence to  means  worthy  of  that  lofty 
goal.  In  this  there  is  a  lesson  for  all 
Americans. 

To  such  Integrity  he  has  added  that 
kind  of  determination  which,  turning 
away  from  any  compromise  of  principle, 
grows  out  of  a  hardheaded,  realistic  un- 
derstanding of  American  society  and  the 
disparities  between  its  ideals  and  its 
achievements. 

He  recently  observed : 

You've  got  to  fight  for  what  you  get"  I've 
been  on  one  side  of  many  a  conference  table 
negotiating  agreements,  and  I  don't  know  of 
a  single  instance  where  anything  was  given 
without  exacting  it  from  the  other  side. 

His  is  a  view  reflecting  decades  of  ex- 
perience in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights. 

At  the  same  time  he  hais  always  in- 
sisted on  the  "principle  of  coalition," 
crossing  racial  lines,  in  an  abiding  loy- 
alty to  the  ideal  of  nonviolent  resistance 
which,  inspired  by  India's  Gandhi,  has 
brought  forth  the  best  in  the  leadership 
of  the  movement  for  equal  justice. 
Speaking  of  his  basic  philosophy  recent- 
ly, he  commented. 

We  never  separated  the  liberation  of  the 
black  working  man  from  the  liberation  of 
the  white  working  man. 

At  a  time  when  racial  violence,  nour- 
ished by  mUitant  extremists  advocating 
a  black  and  white  polarization,  is  so  much 
a  part  of  our  daily  news  in  America,  the 
life  of  A.  Philip  Randolph  serves  as  a 
reminder  of  another  way  and  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  Americans  to  continue  his 
struggle  to  both  broaden  and  deepen  the 
realities  of  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal justice. 

A  simple  recital  of  his  life  would  cover 
almost  every  cross-current  in  the  na- 
tional scene  as  it  involved  the  Negro 
commimity  from  1917,  when  he  and  an 
associate  founded  the  magazine  the  Mes- 
senger as  a  vehicle  for  his  articulate 
views,  to  the  present  day.  As  a  youth  he 
knew  at  first  hand  the  ugly  patterns  of 
racial  prejudice  which  restricted  him, 
for  example,  to  the  inadequate  "colored 
section"  of  his  town  library.  Happily,  he 
was  blessed  with  a  father  who  Imbued 
his  son  with  a  sense  of  pride  and  self- 
respect  as  the  fruit  of  individual  char- 
acter. Prom  this  background,  strength- 
ened by  William  E.  B.  DuBois's  classic 
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"The  Souls  of  B  ack  Folk,"  he  derived  his 
emphasis  on  tfte  "Talented  10th,"  the 
conviction  that  one  In  every  10  Negroes 
should  be  educajted  for  responsible  lead- 
ership in  behalf  jof  the  whole  Negro  com- 
munity. Early  to  life  he  sought  to  em- 
body this  ideal  |y  organizing  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  after 
years  of  often  letter  struggle. 

Then,  during  'the  Second  World  War, 
he  spearheaded!  the  drive  to  open  war 
plants  to  Negroes  on  a  basis  of  equal 
right  to  employinent.  With  the  "propa- 
ganda of  the  dee  j"  in  place  of  mere  rhet- 
oric, he  initiated  those  pressures  which 
were  to  result  in  the  historic  Executive 
order  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
directing  war  contractors  to  abandon 
color  barriers  in :  liring. 

Another  great  landmark  victory  oc- 
curred in  1948  w|ien  he  led  in  organizing 
the  movement  |which  resulted  in  the 
famous  Executiv*  order  of  President  Tru- 
man abolshing  aggregation  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Perhapa  his  greatest  moment 
came  when,  in  1^3,  he  conceived  of  the 
march  on  Washington,  which  involved 
over  a  quarter-million  people,  black  and 
white,  in  a  missive  and  remarkably 
peaceful  demonsiration  on  behalf  of  civil 
rights.  J 

More  recently  me  has  spoken  out  forth- 
rightly  against  j'black  separatism"  by 
Negro  militants,  thus  continuing  his  life- 
long dedication  td  equality  of  opportunity 
as  the  best  guida  to  integration.  "Black 
power",  he  has  wiitten,  "is  neither  a  pro- 
gram nor  a  philosophy;  it  is,  like  white 
supremacy,  mere^  a  slogan."  His  warn- 
ing that  "the  degradation  of  segregation 
( is  •  the  source  ai^d  cause  of  the  fact  that 
Negroes  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  totem  pole  in 
illustrates  a  hardheaded 
ind  of  racist  mythol- 
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America  today 
rejection  of  any 
ogy.  white  or  blac 

In  saluting  his  life  and  achievement, 
we  honor  one  whpse  commitment  to  the 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  American 
promise  offers  wh|it  may  well  be,  in  these 
troubled  days,  thd  last,  best  hope  for  our 
society  to  realizd  the  goal  of  freedom 
and  justice  for  all] 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  hailing  the  80th 
birthday  of  A.  Philip  Randolph.  I  have 
known  this  pionejer  leader  of  labor  for 
many  years,  and.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
unionization  of  the  pullman  porters,  I 
was  able  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Much  has  beeri  won  and  much  has 
been  accomplished  for  the  Negro  worker 
because  of  the  talents  and  persistence  of 
Phil  Randolph.  Oi4r  position  in  organized 
blished  and  made  se- 
^orts. 

many  obstacles  and 
ng,  but  the  fight  will 
be  won.  The  day  will  soon  come  when 
black  men  and  wl^ite,  standing  shoulder 
ig  to  all  of  the  people 
ull  recognition  of  and 
ights  as  citizens  and 
the  fruits  of  our  vast 
d  material  resources. 
^Ir.  Speaker,  few  re- 
formers in  American  history  have 
equaled  the  performance  of  that  great 
labor  leader  and  civil  rights  advocate.  A 
Philip  Randolph,  of  New  York  City.  As 
a  lifetime  admirefr  and  close  personal 


labor  has  been  est 
Clue  by  his  great  el 
There   are  still] 
prejudices  remair 


to  shoulder,  will  b 
of  this  Nation  the 
respect  for  their 
their  full  share  o 
spiritual,  human 
Mr.   POWELL. 


friend  of  this  remarkable  man,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  best  wishes  for  his 
health  and  happiness,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  80th  birthday  to  be  celebrated  this 
coming  6th  of  May. 

Most  people  engaged  in  the  work  of 
reform  take  up  their  crusades  one  at  a 
time,  but  not  A.  PhUip  Randolph.  As 
busy  as  he  was,  he  always  found  time 
to  chair  my  campaigns  for  reelection. 
As  a  labor  organizer  in  the  ranks  of 
black  workingmen,  he  found  himself  in- 
volved, from  an  early  date,  in  two  cam- 
paigns of  equal  consequence:  labor's 
rights  and  civil  rights. 

In  both  campaigns  he  has  proven  to 
be,  in  his  own  calm,  collected,  and  dig- 
nified maimer,  a  veritable  whirlwind. 

In  1935,  following  10  years  of  organiz- 
ational work,  he  was  successful  in  ar- 
ranging bargaining  rights  for  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  of  which 
he  was  president.  Under  his  leadership, 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  with 
overtime,  became  a  reality  for  18.000 
union  members.  The  victory  stimulated 
Negro  participation  in  the  American  la- 
bor movement  and  launched  a  campaign 
to  end  racial  discrimination  within  or- 
ganized labor  itself. 

The  great  American  employment  boom 
of  the  World  War  n  period  was  initially 
designed  to  exclude  the  black  man  al- 
together. Outraged  by  this  development. 
A.  Philip  Randolph  organized  the  march- 
on-Washington  movement,  in  behsdf  of 
black  employment  opportimity,  threat- 
ening to  lead  50,000  blacks  in  protest  to 
the  Nation's  Capital.  The  march  was 
canceled,  at  the  last  minute,  in  exchange 
for  the  promise  of  reform  and  creation 
of  the  wartime  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Committee. 

In  1948  Randolph  threatened  to  call 
a  campaign  of  mass  civil  disobedience 
and  nonviolent  resistance  to  protest  ra- 
cial inequality  in  the  Armed  Forces.  That 
same  year  President  Tnunan  declared 
his  intention  to  abolish  racial  segrega- 
tion policies  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  1963  Randolph  organized  the 
famous  march  on  Washington  in  behalf 
of  civil  rights  legislation.  Many  thou- 
sands engaged  in  the  march  and  in  1964 
Congress  enacted  sweeping  civil  rights 
legislation  of  considerable  importance. 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  political  re- 
form has  a  leader  so  dramatically  ef- 
fected his  demands. 

As  vice  president,  today,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor-CIO.  he  still 
maintains  this  sense  of  urgency  and  the 
Are  of  a  reformer.  After  80  years  of  fight- 
ing the  forces  of  reaction,  privilege,  and 
aristocratic  tradition,  he  appears  ready, 
now  as  always,  to  take  on  all  comers  in 
the  interest  of  genuine  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

Congratulations.  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
my  very  good  friend,  on  the  occasion  of 
your  80th  milestone  of  life.  You  are  ad- 
mired and  loved  by  millions  of  your  fel- 
low men,  and  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
lived  with  you  in  the  same  world,  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  honor 
today  A.  Philip  Randolph  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  80th  birthday.  In  doing  so  this 
day,  we  are  in  fact  an  echo  of  the  trib- 
utes paid  to  him  throughout  the  years 
by  every  person  of  dignity  In  the  United 


States.  A.  Philip  Randolph  made  a 
choice.  As  a  son  of  an  impoverished  min- 
ister he  could  have  elected  to  live  a  life 
of  isolation,  bitterness,  and  frustration, 
but  he  chose  to  take  on  himself  not  only 
the  black  man's  burden  but  all  who  felt 
the  pain  and  deprivation  of  an  unful- 
filled life. 

He  left  Florida  to  seek  a  way  of  open- 
ing doors  to  bring  to  realization  the 
choice  he  had  made. 

He  attended  City  College  in  New  York 
and  in  1925  had  the  vision  and  the  cour- 
age to  organize  the  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters.  Throughout  his  life 
he  dramatized  the  fact  that  choices  must 
be  made,  made  with  the  discipline  of 
order  and  organization.  His  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  voices  in  our  country  to- 
day which  rouses  the  conscience  of  a 
white  America.  Presidents  have  sought 
his  counsel. 

Today,  he  is  80  years  of  age.  His  is  not 
the  smug  satisfaction  of  looking  back 
on  a  life  that  helped  change  the  course 
of  history,  but  rather,  as  I  know  this 
man,  he  looks  forward  to  the  years  yet 
to  come,  to  fill  those  days  with  increased 
measure  of  dedication  to  his  vision  of  a 
United  States  which  will  stand  whole 
again,  a  United  States  where  neither 
color  nor  religion  nor  national  origin  will 
determine  the  fences  that  bar  entry  to 
the  land  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  A.  PhUip 
Randolph  occupies  a  significant  histori- 
cal position  in  American  social  and  eco- 
nomic development.  As  a  key  figure  in 
the  Negro  leadership  renascence  of  the 
early  decades  of  this  century,  his  in- 
fluence and  accomplishments  establish  a 
base  which  time  has  not  eroded. 

To  Randolph,  liberalism  was  not  some 
misty,  twilight-zone  philosophy  built 
upon  hate,  semantics,  and  programless 
agitation;  that  being  pro-Negro,  did  not 
require  one  to  be  "antiwhite  or  anti- 
Semitic,  or  anti-Catholic  or  antiforeign 
or  antilabor." 

For  over  a  decade,  he  fought  the  Pull- 
man Co.  to  gain  recognition  for  the 
Brotherhood  of  Pullman  Car  Porters. 
With  his  incisive  logic,  flawless  strategy, 
and  organizational  skill,  he  made  the 
once  lowly  railroad  porters  among  the 
most  respected  wage  earners  of  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement. 

With  equal  fervor,  he  challenged  the 
popular  Roosevelt  administration  on 
World  War  n  "the  impossible  dream" 
that  won  a  Presidential  Executive 
order— 8802— banning  discrimination  in 
war  industries  and  training  programs. 
This  masterful  stroke,  based  on  a  threat 
of  over  100,000  Negroes  to  march  on 
Washington,  won  millions  of  jobs  in  de- 
fense, including  for  the  first  time  a  place 
in  the  factory  of  modem  industry  for 
Negro  women  who  had  previously  been 
confined  to  household  domestic  employ- 
ment. 

Significantly,  two  decades  later  Ran- 
dolph was  influential  in  heading  a  march 
on  Washington  of  over  300.000  key  per- 
sons; and  parenthetically  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  several  times  that  number 
will  be  Randolph-inspired  in  another 
march  if  antipoverty  cuts  are  continued. 
In  these  days  when  most  liberals  ap- 
pear to  be  "sprinters"  in  the  race  to  win 
himian  rights,  that  Is,  good  only  for  short 
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distances,  it  is  good  to  salute  a  man  of 
stamina  whose  courage  and  dedication 
have  never  wavered  in  three-quarters  of 
a  century  and  whose  integrity  has  re- 
mained unscarred. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express 
my  personal  gratitude  for  the  friendship 
and  support  of  Brother  Randolph  and 
his  associates  in  our  struggle  on  the  west 
coast  to  gain  economic  security  and  hu- 
man dignity.  Truly  A.  Philip  Randolph 
has  been  to  us  "a  man  who  matched  our 
mountains." 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  paying  tribute  to- 
day to  a  distinguished  statesman  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph, whose  80th  birthday  was  April  15. 

Asa  Philip  Randolph  began  his  formal 
career  of  fighting  racial  discrimination 
in  1925  when  he  founded  the  small,  but 
disciplined  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters.  After  an  arduous  struggle  the 
organization,  under  his  leadership,  ob- 
tained its  first  contract  with  the  Nation's 
railroads  in  1937.  gaining  equitable 
working  conditions  for  the  members  of 
the  brotherhood.  He  served  as  the  orga- 
nization's president  until  his  retirement 
in  1968. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  vice  president  and 
a  member  of  the  powerful  executive 
council  of  the  AFTj-CIO.  Mr.  Randolph 
was  instnunental  in  the  adoption  of  the 
strongest  civil  rights  resolution  passed 
to  that  time  by  the  delegates  to  the  AFTj- 
CIO  convention  in  1963. 

The  origin  of  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Corrmilssion  and  the  executive 
order  barring  discrimination  in  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  were  both  direct  re- 
sults of  his  philosophy  of  nonviolent  re- 
sistance and  presaged  the  progress  still 
being  made  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  for 
all  minority  groups. 

After  four  decades  as  an  eloquent 
spokesman  for  equal  opportunity  in  em- 
ployment, Asa  Philip  Randolph  retired 
in  1968.  On  May  6,  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates will  gather  in  New  York  at  a  testi- 
monial in  his  behalf  and  their  goal  will 
be  to  raise  funds  for  the  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph Institute,  so  that  his  work  may 
continue. 

I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1942  and 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
work  with  Mr.  Randolph  several  times.  I 
have  the  highest  esteem  for  the  principles 
he  has  worked  long  and  hard  to  imple- 
ment. May  I  add  my  best  wishes  for  his 
continued  good  health  and  state  that  the 
greatest  tribute  to  his  achievements  and 
convictions  would  be  the  elimination  of 
all  racial  barriers  in  America.  I  am  re- 
minded of  John  F.  Kennedy's  stirring 
phrase:  "Let  God's  work  on  earth  truly 
be  our  own."  A.  Philip  Randolph  is  a 
living  embodiment  of  that  principle,  as 
his  work  could  only  be  described  as 
"dedicated"  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  A.  Philip  Randolph's  contribu- 
tions to  his  Nation  are  legend.  His 
genuine  interest  in  his  fellowmen  and 
his  country  are  real. 

Such  men  do  not  pass  lightly  on  the 
scales  of  history;  and  likewise  his  con- 
temporaries should  be  grateful  for  his 
accomplishments. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Randolph,  as  he  approaches  the  four- 
score year  mark  of  life,  for  the  time  has 
been  wisely  spent. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  men  of 
aggressive,  but  constructive  social  action 
usually  are  praised,  at  best,  either  after 
they  have  reached  an  advanced  age  when 
minds  and  tongues  are  dulled,  or  after 
death.  Today,  I  want  to  commend  Asa 
Philip  Randolph.  His  80th  birthday  will 
occur  next  month  but  neither  mind  nor 
tongue  is  dulled.  Like  the  British  re- 
former, John  Bright,  his  passion  for 
justice  bums  as  brightly  in  his  eighth 
decade  of  life  as  it  did  in  his  second.  And, 
like  Bright,  he  was  not  without  admirers 
in  his  early  years. 

Frankly,  the  name  of  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph may  not  be  a  household  word  even 
in  organizations  whose  members  are  now 
active  in  the  movement  for  racial  justice. 
This  movement,  despite  setbacks  and 
tragedies,  is,  I  am  convinced,  ultimately 
going  to  succeed  in  this  Nation.  This 
movement  today  is  strong  and  enrolls 
new  supporters  each  day.  In  1969,  there 
are  many  leaders,  most  of  them  capable 
and  responsible  men  and  women.  The 
Negroes  in  America  have  now  secured 
higher  and  securer  ground  so  that  mod- 
erates among  them  can  afford  to  differ 
among  themselves  as  to  strategies  and 
tactics. 

But  Philip  Randolph,  militant  but  non- 
violent, began  in  a  lonelier  and  more  ter- 
rible time  when  Negroes  were  lynched  in 
the  South  and  ignored  in  the  North.  Cer- 
tainly, only  chance  kept  him  from  death 
on  some  obscure  rural  road.  His  voice  and 
his  actions  pierced  that  darkness  and 
prodded  the  somnolent  conscience  of  this 
Nation.  Incidentally,  he  did  it  without 
radio  and  without  television.  Hard, 
dangerous,  necessary  work  done  without 
his  message  being  transmitted  into  every 
home  by  the  huge  information  machinery 
that  exists  today  for  better  or  worse.  If 
half  his  words  and  half  his  actions  had 
the  coverage  given  Rap  Brown,  then  re- 
lief might  have  come  soon  to  the  Ameri- 
can Negroes.  But.  Mr.  Randolph  carried 
no  firearms  and  seized  no  buildings  and 
led  no  Black  Panthers  and.  therefore,  he 
was  "poor  copy." 

He  fought  in  locations  that  were  the 
most  impenetrable.  Jim  Crow  rode  the 
railroads  and  encountered  Philip  Ran- 
dolph as  leader  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters.  In  1941.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph sought  out  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  He  threatened  a  massive  civil 
rights  march  on  Washington  unless  fair 
employment  practices  were  established  in 
defense  industries.  There  was  massive 
governmental  pressure  to  have  the  march 
postponed.  Mr.  Randolph  refused.  Conse- 
quently. President  Roosevelt  signed  a 
fair-employment  Executive  order.  Those 
who  were  not  yet  bom  at  the  time  would 
march  with  Randolph  in  the  Jobs-and- 
Freedom  march  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
August  1963.  Thus,  in  these  and  other 
encounters.  Mr.  Randolph  rolled  boulders 
uphill  and  shoveled  sand  against  the 
tides.  It  is  time  for  a  tribute.  The  me- 
morials can  come  later. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  A. 
Philip  Randolph  in  commemoration  of 
his  80th  birthday.  I  think  I  can  truth- 


fully say  that  no  man  has  done  more  to 
advance  the  cause  of  equal  rights  and 
justice  in  this  country  than  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. His  contributions  were  made  at  a 
time  when  few  in  this  country  were  will- 
ing to  heed  cries  for  equal  justice.  In 
a  very  real  sense  he  helped  awaken  our 
social  conscience.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
providence  will  spare  him  to  us  so  that 
we  may  have  his  counsel  and  wisdom  in 
the  years  ahead  as  we  continue  to  work 
for  the  great  cause  which  he  championed 
for  so  long. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  today  to  join  with  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
A.  Philip  Randolph  on  his  80th  birthday. 

Mr.  Randolph  is  one  of  those  men 
who,  if  they  ever  take  time  to  pause  and 
think  about  such  things,  must  surely 
take  great  pride  and  satisfaction  in  see- 
ing the  world  finally  catching  up  to 
where  they  were  many  years  before;  to 
see  their  Ideas  of  decades  ago  accepted 
much  later  as  right  and  valid. 

For  nearly  his  entire  life,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph has  worked  to  spread  the  idea  and 
the  practice  of  social  justice  and  human 
equality.  From  the  social  commentator 
and  writer  of  his  youth  to  his  later 
career  as  one  of  the  great  labor  leaders 
of  this  country,  he  has  fought  cease- 
lessly for  the  rights  and  dignity  that 
we  say  belong  to  aU  men,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  must  be  fought  for  at  every 
turn.  And  in  the  many  battles  which  he 
fought,  no  risk  was  too  great. 

He  risked  imprisonment  for  his  writ- 
ings and  death  for  his  work  in  the  labor 
movement:  for,  when  Mr.  Randolph  was 
at  the  forefront  of  organizing  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  it 
was  still  open  season  on  labor  organizers 
and  particularly  Black  ones.  But  he  per- 
sisted, and  he  prevailed.  Many  others 
have  since  followed  on  the  trails  that  he 
blazed,  and  so  great  progress  has  been 
made. 

We  in  this  country  have  come  a  long 
way  toward  the  goals  of  justice  and 
equality  that  were  stated  so  long  ago. 
For  not  a  small  part  of  that  progress,  we 
owe  gratitude  to  Mr.  A.  Philip  Randolph 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Representa- 
tive from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices),  in  this 
tribute  to  a  great  American,  A.  Philip 
Randolph. 

Through  the  years,  Mr.  Randolph's 
objective  has  been  equal  opportunity  for 
members  of  his  race,  an  objective  simple 
to  conceive,  but  incredibly  difficult  to 
achieve. 

The  fight  is  not  over.  But  if  we  are 
much  closer  to  achieving  the  goal  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all,  it  is,  in  large 
measure,  because  of  the  courageous,  ded- 
icated  efforts   of   A.   Philip   Randolph. 

Recently,  the  Macomb  Daily,  the  larg- 
est newspaper  in  my  suburban  Detroit 
district,  saluted  Mr.  Randolph  in  an  edi- 
torial titled  "Civil  Rights  Struggle  Began 
with  Randolph." 

I  include  this  editorial  in  the  Record: 
Civil  Bights  Stbucgle  Began  With 
Randolph 

In  an  active  and  useful  life  that  spans 
eight  decades,  A  Philip  Randolph  was  a 
leader  In  the  field  of  civil  rights  before  the 
fathers  of  some  of  today's  self-appointed 
black  spokesmen  were  bom. 
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In  the  19308,  he  fought  for  Integration 
against  the  Bacfc-to-Afrlca  movement  of 
Marcu*  Oarvey,  Juat  na  today  he  opposes  the 
movement  for  black  separatism. 

In  19a£.  be  began  the  long  and  arduous 
campaign  to  organize  the  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters,  which  met  fierce  re- 
■Utance  from  the  »aUway  companies  and  be- 
came the  central  focus  of  the  early  civil 
rights  struggle. 

Thanks  largely  to  Randolph,  who  among 
other  things  Is  a  «ce  president  of  the  A^L- 
CIO,  there  are  today  two  million  black  trade 
unionists  who  have  achieved  economic  dig- 
nity and  Job  security. 

In  1041,  Rando^h's  plan  for  a  massive 
Negro  march  on  Washington  convinced  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  sign  an  executive  order 
banning  dlscrlmlnaitlon  in  war  industries  and 
setting  up  the  Pair  Employment  Practices 
Committee. 

In  194a,  his  Influence  and  authority  were 
behind  another  ez^utlve  order  by  another 
prealdent.  Harry  Truman,  Initiating  Integra- 
tion In  the  armed  forces. 

In  1983,  he  conceived  and  directed  the  fa- 
mous March  on  Washington,  one  of  the  land- 
marks In  the  civil  rights  struggle. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  was  80  on  April  15  and 
remains  passionately  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  nonviolence,  Integration 
and  economic  equality. 

Those  who  dema|id  more  teaching  about 
black  heroes  in  the  Nation's  schools  could  do 
far  worse  than  beglfc  with  the  study  of  this 
man's  life. 


April  29,  1969 


Mr.  MINISH.  I^r.  Speaker,  few  men 
who  attain  the  aae  of  80  can  look  back 
through  the  year^  with  more  justiliable 
pride  and  satisfacljlon  tlian  Mr.  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  who  marked  his  80th  birth- 
day on  April  15.  Hts  has  been  a  wise  and 
valiant  stei*  ardship  of  the  time  and  tal- 
ents so  plentifully  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  he  has  the  reward  of  knowing  that 
he  has  played  a  <lominant  role  in  the 
tremendous  social  |ind  economic  changes 
that  have  transformed  our  Nation  in  his 
lifetime.  Although  Iwe  still  fall  misearbly 
short  of  the  goals  |  which  prompted  the 
founding  of  the  Brtotherhood  of  Sleeping 
Car  Porters  in  1925,  Mr.  Randolph  has 
lived  to  see  the  vis|on  to  which  he  liter- 
ally gave  of  his  blfcod,  sweat,  and  tears 
for  60  years  advancing  steadily  toward 
fulfillment.  Mr.  Randolph  has  seen  life 
steadily  and  seen  i\  whole — he  has  real- 
ized full  well  that  all  of  us  are  members 
of  one  human  socifety,  that  each  has  a 
stake  in  the  other'4  well-being.  His  phi- 
losophy  is   best   e:tpressed   in  his   own 
words : 

My  philosophy  was  the  result  of  our  con- 
cept of  eflecUve  UHeratlon  of  the  Negro 
throxigh  the  Uberalltatlon  of  the  working 
people.  We  never  separated  the  liberation 
of  the  white  working  man  from  the  libera- 
tion of  the  black  working  man — ^rather  we 
believe  the  unity  of  t^ese  forces  wo^^ld  bring 
about  the  power  tol  really  achieve  basic 
social  change. 

It  is  a  great  prij^ilege  to  salute  this 
truly  noble  man  i«x3n  this  auspicious 
occasion.  He  has  nlerited  the  affection 
and  admiration  noti  only  of  the  count- 
less people  who  haje  benefited  directly 
from  his  lifetime  o|  selfless  service  but 
of  all  his  fellow  citizens.  Mr.  Randolph 
at  80.  has  earned  thp  serenity  and  peace 
of  mind  of  one  who  has  fought  the  good 
nght  and  has  largely  triumphed  over 


the  forces  of  react 
May   he   enjoy   mary 


on  and  oppression, 
many  birthdays 


and  may  we  continu(  ■  to  have  the  benefit 


of  his  guidance  and  inspiration  in  thla 
turbulent  era. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  Asa  Philip  Randolph,  who  re- 
cently celebrated  his  80th  birthday,  haa 
dedicated  the  work  of  a  lifetime  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellowman.  I  would  like 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  man  who  has  not  only  been  a  leader 
and  an  Inspiration  to  the  civil  rights 
movement  for  50  years,  but  has  made  a 
contribution  to  our  whole  society  that 
will  stand  through  time. 

Mr.  Randolph  has  never  had  an  easy 
life.  He  was  bom  to  the  double  handicaps 
of  poverty  and  race.  But  he  did  have  two 
precious  gifts  from  his  parents — his  love 
of  books  and  his  faith  in  the  essential 
dignity  of  every  human  soul.  Out  of  these 
grew  the  drive  to  educate  himself  and 
his  belief  in  self-reliance  as  the  key  to 
Improving  life  for  Negro  Americans 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  Randolph  left 
home  for  New  York  City  where  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  working  at  odd  jobs 
while  attending  City  CoUege  at  night 
The  plight  of  unskilled  workers,  and  es- 
peciaUy  unskilled  Negro  workers,  in  those 
Tery  early  days  of  union  organization 
made  a  profound  impression  on  him  He 
began  to  realize  that  only  strength  in 
numbers  through  organization  could  im- 
prove the  desperate  condition  of  work- 
ers. And  so,  in  1925.  Mr.  Randolph  took 
on  the  toughest  organizing  job  in  labor 
history:  the  12-year  fight  to  form  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

Those  were  12  long  years  of  frustra- 
tion and  disappointment,  but  Mr  Ran- 
dolph never  gave  up.  Finally,  in  1937, 
faith  and  determination  paid  off  His 
union  won  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  employee  election  and  with  it  a 
contract  from  the  Pullman  Co.  The  con- 
tract called  for  a  40-hour  week,  a  base 
$100  monthly  salary,  and  procedures  for 
settling  grievances. 

To  the  Negro,  the  brotherhood  with 
Its  initial  18.000  members,  was  an  in- 
spirmg  achievement.  Mr.  Randolph  had 
triumphed  under  conditions  that  made 
Negroes  proud  of  him  and  his  union. 

In  the  years  that  have  followed  since 
that  first  great  triumph,  Asa  Philip  Ran- 
dolph has  won  many  more  victories  on 
the  road  to  equal  opportunity  for  Ne- 
groes. As  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  he  was  the  dom- 
inant spokesman  for  organized  Negro 
labor.  He  was  recognized  in  this  role  by 
the  AFL-CIO,  which  made  him  a  vice 
president  and  a  member  of  its  executive 
councU.  His  moral  force  and  biblical 
eloquence  quickly  established  him  as  one 
of  the  leading  spokesmen  for  the  whole 
civil  rights  movement. 

mc.  Randolph  has  served  as  adviser 
to  five  Presidents,  from  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  through  the  Lyndon  Johnson 
administrations.  In  1941,  he  planned  his 
first  mass  march  of  Negroes  on  Wash- 
ington, to  protest  the  Negro  exclusion 
from  any  significant  role  in  the  rapid 
expansion  of  job  opportunities  caused  by 
war  industry.  President  Roosevelt  tried 
every  means  of  persuasion  to  stop  the 
march,  but  Mr.  Randolph  stood  firm  on 
his  demand  for  an  end  to  discriminaUon 
in  defense  plants.  Less  than  2  weeks  be- 
fore the  march  was  scheduled  to  take 


place,  President  Roosevelt  issued  the 
Executive  order  establishing  the  Fair 
Employment  P»ractlces  Committee  and 
banning  discrimination  in  war  Indus- 
tries. 

In  1948,  it  was  Mr.  Randolph  who  per- 
suaded President  Truman  that  Negroes 
would  refuse  induction  unless  there  was 
an  end  to  segregation  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Mr.  Truman  was  convinced,  and 
shortly  thereafter  an  Executive  order 
eliminated  segregation  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  Randolph,  as  chief  spokesman  for 
the  Nation's  Negroes,  was  chairman  of  a 
four-man  delegation  that  met  with  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  in  1958  to  urge  swifter 
action  on  civil  rights  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on 
school  integration. 

One  of  the  most  glorious  moments  In 
Mr.  Randolph's  career  came  in  1963 
when  he  conceived  the  march  on  Wash- 
ington, in  which  more  than  200.000 
blacks  and  whites  together  heard  the 
late  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
deliver  his  now  famous  "I  Have  a 
Dream"  speech.  This  was  the  fateful  oc- 
casion when  the  dream  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  aroused  the  whole  Nation 
to  its  responsibilities  in  the  cause  of  civil 
rights. 

My  admiration  and  respect  for  Asa 
Philip  Randolph  are  profound.  His  wis- 
dom, his. strength,  and  leadership  have 
made  an  immeasurable  contribution  in 
our  Nation's  progress  toward  social  jus- 
tice. He  has  flUed  his  life  with  meaning. 
He  is  worthy  of  our  highest  praise. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
special  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  an  honorable  gentle- 
man and  a  great  American  on  the  occas- 
slon  of  his  80th  birthday. 

Asa  Philip  Randolph  is  a  legend  in  our 
time. 

Born  in  1889  into  the  Florida  home  of 
a  poor  Negro  Methodist  clergyman,  he 
worked  in  his  childhood  as  a  grocer's 
clerk  and  newspaper  boy.  When  he  grew 
older  he  labored  as  a  section  hand  on  the 
railroads.   Somehow,  he  squeezed  in  a 
high  school  education  and  journeyed  to 
New  York  for  further  study.  To  keep 
going,  he  waited  on  tables  and  operated 
elevators.  Early  in  his  life  he  determined 
that  the  way  to  break  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty and  degradation  which  surroimded 
the  dally  life  of  most  Americans  of  his 
race  was  to  organize  trade  unions.  In 
1917,  he  organized  New  York's  elevator 
operators.  That  same  year,  he  and  some 
friends  set  up  the  Sleeping  Car  Porters' 
Union.  As  president  of  the  union    he 
began  a  20-year  fight  to  get  the  brother- 
hood recognized  by  the  Pullman  Co  Vic- 
tory came  in  1937,  with  a  signed  contract 
shorter  hours,   and  $2  million  in  pay 
increases. 

With  these  achievements,  A.  Philip 
Randolph  became  known  as  a  leader  of 
the  workingman.  His  name  through  the 
years  became  synonymous  with  social 
justice  and  equality.  His  efforts  always 
were  aimed  at  change  through  the  demo- 
craUc  process.  He  was  outspoken,  tough 
perelstent,  and  fought  with  every  means 
at  his  disposal  for  the  laborer.  He  stead- 
fastly rebeUed  against  racism  of  any 
kind,  against  violence  in  any  form.  Prom 
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the  earliest  time,  he  had — as  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  had — a  dream;  a  dream  in 
which  every  American  could  participate 
in  the  greatness  that  is  this  Nation — that 
he  could  work,  be  educated,  live  in  dig- 
nity and  hope,  and  that  the  color  of  his 
skin  would  not  stand  in  his  way.  A.  Philip 
Randolph's  life  is  dedicated  to  that 
dream. 

A  biography  of  Mr.  Randolph  is  a  re- 
telling of  the  struggle  for  human  rights 
in  this  century.  He  has  been  associated 
with  every  cause  for  freedom  that  has 
come  upon  the  American  scene.  And,  at 
the  age  of  77,  he  crowned  his  remarkable 
achievements  by  creating  the  institute 
which  bears  his  ntmie  and  whose  pro- 
grams are  founded  on  the  principles  of 
integration,  nonviolence,  democracy,  and 
economic  equality  for  all  Americans.  In 
the  3  years  of  its  existence  the  institute 
has  become  a  vital  force  in  the  Nation's 
continuing  struggle  to  provide  a  better 
life  for  every  American.  The  institute  is 
an  appropriate  and  lasting  tribute  to  the 
man  who,  indeed,  has  become  a  legend  in 
our  time. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  extend  to  A. 
Philip  Randolph  my  warmest  regards  on 
the  celebration  of  his  80th  birthday,  and 
my  best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of 
health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
an  American  leader  on  Uie  occasion  of 
his  80th  birthday.  A.  Philip  Randolph  is 
more  than  a  civil  rights  leader  or  a  trade 
imion  leader.  He  is  a  statesman  and  a 
man  of  great  vision. 

As  the  man  who  originated  the  concept 
of  nonviolent  protest  in  the  civil  rights 
movement,  A.  Philip  Randolph  has 
earned  the  respect  of  Presidents  and  leg- 
islators as  well  as  the  faith  of  those  for 
whom  he  has  fought  so  long. 

By  stressing  the  importance  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  as  the  key  to  social  libera- 
tion of  the  Negro,  Randolph  has  gained 
the  confidence  of  all  factions  of  the  civil 
rights  movement.  His  organization  of  the 
1963  march  on  Washington  produced  an 
overwhelming  response  from  a  quarter 
of  a  million  persons  who  came  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  in  support  of  civil  rights 
legislation. 

On  April  15,  1969,  New  Yorkers  cele- 
brated A.  Philip  Randolph  Day  by  proc- 
lamation of  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
Today  the  Members  of  Congress  join  in 
celebrating  his  80th  birthday.  We  wish 
him  continued  health  and  strength  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  statesman  for  the 
disadvantaged  in  our  land. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  deep 
humility  that  I  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  making  special  recognition  of  a  very 
special  man,  A  Philip  Randolph,  who 
celebrates  his  80th  birthday  May  6.  Mr. 
Randolph  was  a  militant  Negro  when 
the  word  militant  was  not  popularly  used. 
He  was  struggling  for  the  rights  of  black 
people  when  the  very  right  for  their 
struggle  was  yet  imdefined.  He  was  able, 
even  then,  to  perceive  that  opportunity 
of  black  people  would  depend  upon  their 
ability  to  make  a  decent  living.  His  in- 
sight gave  him  the  strength  to  launch 
his  campaign  to  achieve  voice  for  the 
laboring  man.  He  pursued  this  cause  with 
such  energy — that  he  achieved  forceful 
impact   upon   the   first   comprehensive 


labor  law  of  our  time — the  Railway  Labor 
Act. 

It  is  uncanny  that  this  one  man — a 
black  man — could  have  achieved  in  his 
difficult  time  such  stature.  The  recogni- 
tion we  pay  today  is  past  due — but  his 
was  not  a  pursuit  of  publicity  or  recog- 
nition, but  of  justice.  The  name  of  A. 
Philip  Randolph  will  now  be  recorded 
in  the  history  books  when  heretofore,  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  learn  of  his 
contribution.  We  have  progressed  and 
we  shall  continue  to  move  forward  the 
causes  of  the  black  man  and  the  laboring 
man. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  was  practicing 
black  power  when  there  were  no  crowds 
chanting  the  slogan.  A.  Philip  Randolph 
accepted  the  challenge  of  black  power  at 
a  time  when  it  was  difficult  for  the  Negro 
to  find  a  reason  for  pride.  Surely  in  this 
day  of  continued  struggling  between  the 
races — and  within  this  struggle  to  assert 
power  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  prog- 
ress it  is  noteworthy  and  most  timely 
that  we  cite  the  efforts  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  A.  Philip  Randolph. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  evidence  of  a  proud 
black  heritage  for  black  American  citi- 
zens. 

I  salute  you,  A.  Philip  Randolph,  and 
I  accept  the  challenge  you  have  delivered 
to  us  to  move  ever  forward  our  pursuit 
for  equality  and  fair  treatment  under  the 
law. 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  not 
only  in  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
throughout  the  Nation,  men  of  good  will 
are  paying  their  respect  to  Mr.  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  president  and  founder  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  in 
commemoration  of  his  80th  birthday. 

Mr.  Randolph  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  both  the  labor  and 
civil  rights  fields.  He  is  no  Johnny-come- 
lately  in  either  arena,  having  served  his 
apprenticeship  before  the  majority  of 
Americans  were  willing  to  raise  their 
voices  in  behalf  of  those  who  only  wanted 
an  equal  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
great  American  dream. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  vrtth  my  colleagues 
and  all  Americans  in  honoring  A.  Philip 
Randolph  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th 
birthday.  I  extend  my  best  wishes  for 
good  health  and  happiness  to  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  a  splendid  example 
of  what  all  men  strive  to  be. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  who  cherishes  freedom  should 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
on  his  80th  birthday. 

Since  1925,  A.  Philip  Randolph  has 
been  active  In  labor  and  human  rights. 
In  1925,  he  orgtmized  the  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters — American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor — in  New  York  City.  He  is 
the  only  AFL-CIO  Negro  vice  president. 
He  has  been  a  leading  spokesman  for  the 
Negro  people,  once  challenging  the  labor 
federation  to  accept  as  fact  that  some 
unions  were  guilty  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

He  is  an  activist  and  revolutionary. 
Long  before  it  was  fashionable  to  be  a 
civil  rights  activist  he  organized  and  di- 
rected the  march  on  Washington  move- 
ment in  1941  which  resulted  in  President 
Roosevelt's  establishing  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Committee.  He  was 


a  member  of  Mayor  LaGuardia's  Com- 
mission on  Race  in  1935. 

His  unselfish  dedication  to  the  causes 
of  black  people — equal  employment  and 
equal  opportunity — in  all  phases  of 
American  life,  make  him  one  of  the 
greatest  civil  libertarians  of  our  time. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph on  the  occasion  of  the  official  com- 
memoration of  his  80th  birthday.  This 
spring,  he  will  have  devoted  well  over 
50  years  of  his  life  to  the  furtherance  of 
social  justice  and  equality  within  the 
United  States.  As  a  leading  figure  in  or- 
ganized labor,  he  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  economic  advancement 
of  the  American  worker,  both  white  and 
black:  and  as  an  intermittent  adviser  to 
five  American  Presidents,  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  promulgation  of  sev- 
eral important  measures  to  curb  racial 
discrimination. 

In  1937,  the  all-Negro  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters,  which  he  had 
founded  in  1925,  signed  the  first  contract 
with  the  Nation's  railroads. 

In  1941.  his  movement  for  the  march 
on  Washington  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  creation  by  President  Roosevelt  of 
the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commit- 
tee which  was  designed  to  insure  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Negro  in  the  rapidly 
growing  defense  economy. 

In  1948,  he  was,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  man,  responsible  for  the  Presi- 
dential order  ending  racial  discrimina- 
tion within  the  country's  Armed  Forces; 
and  in  1963.  he  was  a  prime  figure  in  the 
superbly  organized  and  directed  march 
on  Washington. 

He  has  brought  to  the  civil  rights 
movement  a  unique  combination  of  clear 
reason,  pHjIltical  acumen,  practical  or- 
ganization and  a  just  and  pressing  sense 
of  urgency.  His  courage,  perseverance, 
and  strength  of  character  have  won  him 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  friend  and  foe 
alike.  His  has  been  a  voice  for  reason  and 
hard  work  and  yet  he  has  recognized  and 
seized  the  opportunities  for  the  effective 
use  of  forceful  yet  nonviolent  action  to 
put  through  measures  essential  to  the 
causes  of  justice  and  social  equality. 

He  himself  would  be  the  first  to  stress 
that  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to 
overcome  both  the  fact  and  the  effects 
of  discrimination  in  this  country.  Yet 
progress  has  been  made:  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made.  Asa  Philip  Randolph, 
through  his  work,  has  been  of  great  im- 
portance in  laying  the  foundations  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  today  to  join  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Charles  C.  Diggs,  of  Michigan's  13th 
District,  who  has  requested  this  special 
order,  in  order  that  we  may  pay  tribute 
to  A.  PhlUp  Randolph,  that  remarkable 
organizer  in  the  fields  of  civil  rights  and 
workingmen's  rights,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  80th  birthday. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  has  stood  in  the 
forefront  of  one  momentous  battle  after 
another  in  behalf  of  human  dignity, 
from  the  early  days  of  the  Roosevelt  New 
Deal  to  the  present,  and  has  thereby 
earned  the  admiration  of  every  labor 
leader  worthy  of  the  name. 
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As  a  graduate  of  the  labor  movement, 
I  am  privileged  to  observe  that  my  own 
career  crossed  briefly  with  that  of  A. 
Philip  Randolph  at  one  point,  although 
at  quite  a  distance.  That  is  to  say,  I  was 
working  as  educational  representative  of 
the  United  3teelworkers  of  America  at  a 
moment  when  Phil  Randolph  captured 
the  full  atteiition  of  the  labor  movement. 
The  issue  in  that  instance  was  racial 
discrimination  In  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor  Itself.  'My  own  union,  the  Steel- 
workers,  had  a  commendable  open  door 
hiring  policy!  permitting  the  entrance  of 
any    qualifiad    workingman,    black    or 
wiiite.  But  ^11  unions  were  not  so  dis- 
posed.   A    notable    example     was     the 
Brotherhood  j  of  Locomotive  Englnemen 
and  Firemen  which  decided,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  (Jiesel  engine,  to  replace  all 
Negro  flremeki  with  white  firemen.  The 
job  was  no  bnger  arduous,  and  there- 
fore became  Suddenly  popular  with  rail- 
road men  of|  every  color.  To  clear  the 
way    for    whjte    firemen,    the    railroad 
unioft-  adopted  a  policy  of  accepting  no 
-more-Negroe4  into  its  ranks  and  doing 
its  best  to  get  rid  of  existing  Negro  fire- 
men, including  some  who  had  as  much 
as  20  years'  service.  To  accomplish  their 
purposes,  thejwhite  union  made  a  secret 
deal  with  the  Railroad  companies,  where- 
by the  railro^s  refused  to  hire  any  Ne- 
groes, and  tha  union  letidership  declared 
itself   free  of^  all   responsibility   in   the 
matter. 

Phil  Randcjlph.  as  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  qf  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  was 
unable  to  orginlze  a  firemen's  union  of 
his  own,  since  the  white  union  had  the 
jurisdiction.  Sp  instead  he  formed  a  "pro- 
visional committee"  of  Negro  firemen 
and,  with  Porters'  Union  money,  began 
^e  union  for  damages,  on 
loss  of  pay  due  to  loss  of 
le  battle  reached  the  Su- 
Ithe  Negro  firemen  were 
victorious,  and  Randolph  was  hailed  as 
a  civil  rights  hero.  It  was  not  the  first 
time,  nor  woul*  it  be  the  last. 

The  first  time  was  in  1937.  when  the 
Pullman  porters  secured  bargaining 
rights,  foUowng  12  years  of  bitter 
struggle  with  the  Pullman  Co.  Phil 
Randolph  was  the  union  organizer  in 
that  instance  and  the  victory  he 
achieved  had  far-reaching  effects.  All 
over  the  count -y.  other  Negro  working- 
men  began  to  organize,  and  the  labor 
movement  was  soon  to  prosper  from  that 
result. 

Turning  to  tte  matter  of  civil  rights  as 
such,  Phil  Randolph  assailed  the  hiring 
policies  of  Ameiican  industry  at  the  out- 
set of  World  Wfr  II.  For  in  keeping  with 
the  perverted  interests  of  the  racist  ele- 
ments, defense  factories  were  refusing  to 
employ  Negro  labor.  Here  we  were,  por- 
traying Ameriea  as  the  "arsenal  of 
democracy,"  anil  yet  we  were  not  demo- 
cratic enough]  to  provide  American 
Negroes  with  e^ual  employment  oppor- 
tunities. To  ccftje  with  this  indignity. 
Phil  Randolph  drganized  a  protest  march 
on  Washington,  attracting  50,000  to 
100.000  Negro  vqlunteers.  The  march  was 
caUed  off,  at  tjie  last  moment  in  ex- 
change for  a  Prfesidential  promise  of  re- 


form and  creation  of  a  wartime  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Committee. 

In  1948,  Phil  Randolph  assailed  racial 
segregation  In  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
threatened  to  call  a  campaign  of  mass 
civil  disobedience  and  nonviolent  resist- 
ance unless  something  was  done.  Presi- 
dent Truman  responded  by  abolishing 
segregated  conditions  In  the  services. 

Fifteen  years  later,  Phil  Randolph  or- 
ganized the  march  on  Washington  in  be- 
half of  civil  rights  legislation,  and  the 
following  year  Congress  enacted  a  civU 
rights  bill  of  monumental  proportions. 

In  all  he  has  done,  PhU  Randolph  has 
worked  in  the  interest  of  the  oppressed, 
and  with  remarkable  results.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  salute  the  record 
of  this  outstanding  American — A.  Philip 
Randolph — on  the  80th  anniversary  of 
his  entrance  to  the  world.  Good  luck,  Phil 
Randolph,  and  happy  birthday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  about  Phil  Randolph  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  19  edition  of  the 
AFL-CIO  News: 
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never  be  socially  and  politically  free  unui 
he  Is  economically  secure.  Randolph  worked 
to  build  an  alliance  between  black  Amerl- 
cans  and  the  trade  union  movement.  HU 
flrst  efforts  met  with  strong  oppoeltion  from 
Southern  oligarchs  and  powerful  business 
leaders  who  had  tradltlonaUy  tried  to  use 
the  Negro  to  subvert  the  labor  movement 
Their  tactic  was  to  exploit  the  Negro's 
grievous  need  for  employment  by  Inviting 
him  to  scab  on  unlomzed  white  worlcers 
striking  for  Just  demands. 

Realizing  that  the  only  benefactors  of  these 
practices  were  the  exploiters  themselves.  Ran- 
dolph embarked  upon  a  crusade  opposing 
any  form  of  strike-breaking  by  Negroes  ad- 
vocaUng  Instead  their  full  Integration  into 
the  American  trade  union  movement.  Today 
there  are  2  million  black  trade  unionists  in 
America  who  have  attained  economic  dig- 
nity. Job  security  and  protection  against 
racial  discrimination. 

We  are  still  very  much  in  need  of  the 
guidance  of  A.  PhUlp  Randolph.  As  he 
reaches  his  80th  birthday,  the  freshness  and 
the  comprehensiveness  of  his  vision  remains 
evident. 
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Randolph   at   80 
On  April  15,  A.  Philip  Randolph  marked 
his   80th   birthday,   a  day   of   tributes   and 
celebration  for   one   of   the   greatest   Negro 
leaders  of  the  20th  Century. 

The  very  essence  of  the  man  and  what  he 
stands  for  is  perhaps  best  grasped  by  his 
co-worker,  Bayard  Rustln,  in  an  article  in 
The  New  Leader.  RusUn  writes  in  part: 

•I  think  it  Is  part  of  the  greatness  of  A. 
Philip    Randolph    that    throughout    his    60 
years  as  a  leader  of  Negro  Americans,  he  has 
maintained  a  total  vision  of  the  goal  of  free- 
dom for  his  people  and  of  the  means  for 
achieving  it.  Prom  his  earliest  beginnings  as 
a  follower  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  a  colleague 
of  Norman  Thomas,  he  has  understood  that 
social  and  political  freedom  must  be  rooted 
in  economic  freedom,  and  all  his  subsequent 
actions  have  sprimg  from  this  basic  premise  " 
He  has  identified  with  the  spiritual  long- 
ings of  black  people,  but  has  insisted  that 
economic   security   is   the   precondition    for 
pride  and  dignity.  WhUe  he  has  felt   that 
Negro    salvation   is   an   internal    process   of 
struggle  and  self- affirmation,  he  has  recog- 
nized the  political  necessity  of  forming  alli- 
ances with  men  of  other  races  and  the  moral 
necessity  of  comprehending  the  black  move- 
ment as  part  of  a  general  effort  to  expand 
human  freedom.  Pinally,  as  a  result  of  his 
deep  faith  in  democracy,  he  has  realized  that 
social  change  does  not  depend  upon  the  de- 
cisions   of  the  few.  but  on  direct  poUtlcal 
action  through  the  mobilization  of  masses 
of  mdlvlduals  to  gain  economic  and  social 
Justice. 

Randolph  thus  stands  out  among  Neero 
leaders  of  the  20th  Century  as  a  man  of 
both  principled  idealism  and  practical  ac- 
complishment. He  has  stood  firm  against 
racial  separatism— whether  advocated  in  the 
1920s  by  Marcus  Garvey  or  in  the  1960s  bv 
black  nationalists— because  of  his  belief  in 
Integration  and  his  knowledge  that  sepa- 
ratism would  mean  the  continued  exploita- 
tion and  degradation  of  black  people 

Again,  he  has  rejected  elitism— be  it  in 
the  form  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBols'  concept  of  "a 
talented  tenth"  or  of  a  proposal  for  black 
capitalism— because  of  his  democratic  com- 
mitment and  his  opposition  to  programs  that 
would  economically  benefit  a  minority  He 
has  adhered  to  nonviolence  as  a  moral  prin- 
ciple and  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
political  struggle. 

Pursuing  his  conviction  that  the  Negro  can 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices),  for  taking 
this  time  to  give  Members  of  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  pay  testimonial  trib- 
ute to  one  of  our  great  Americans  who 
is  celebrating  his  80th  birthday  on  May  6. 
A.  Philip  Randolph  has  devoted  his 
life's  work  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
justice  and  humanity  for  all  our  people. 
He  has  been  a  pioneer,  not  only  in  the 
civil  rights  movement,  but  also  in  spon- 
sonng  legislation  to  extend  to  aU  the 
American   people   full   recognition    and 
consideration  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  constitutions  of  the  various  States. 

The  name  of  A.  Philip  Randolph  will 
go  down  in  American  history  as  one  of 
our  great  humanitarian  leaders  and  pa- 
triots. Dming  my  service  in  Congress  I 
have  followed  Mr.  Randolph's  career  and 
he  has,  without  exception,  used  his  great 
influence  with  the  working  men  and 
women  of  our  country  to  support  legis- 
lation that  would  improve  the  status  of 
all  segments  of  our  economy.  Through 
other  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  he 
has  contributed  more  than  his  share  in 
placing  on  the  statute  books  legislation 
which  gave  us  medicare,  housing,  educa- 
tion expansion,  civil  rights,  social  secu- 
rity, and  many  other  long-delayed  pro- 
grams which  are  now  in  full  operation. 

I  do  hope  that  his  good  work  can  ex- 
tend many  years  beyond  this,  his  80th, 
birthday.  I  join  all  Americans  in  con- 
gratulating him. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  join  in  this  special 
order  arranged  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  to  honor  a  great 
American  and  a  great  figure  of  the 
American  labor  movement— Asa  Philip 
Randolph.  A.  Philip  Randolph's  life 
might  well  be  an  example  to  young 
people  of  today— black  and  white^who 
aU  too  often  feel  that  they  cannot  cope 
with  the  overwhelming  complexity  of 
modem  social  problems  and  that  they 
cannot  make  a  contribution  in  the  face 
of  such  obstacles.  A.  Philip  Randolph 
faced  obstacles  far  more  difficult  to  over- 


come: he  faced  poverty,  he  faced  racial 
bigotry,  and  he  faced  the  traditional 
American  antipathy  toward  the  labor 
movement  which  existed  in  years  before 
the  Wagner  Act. 

Mr.  Randolph  believed  that  the  Pull- 
man car  porters  represented  a  large  seg- 
ment of  Negro  labor  which  had  long 
been  exploited  because  it  was  not  orga- 
nized. Speaking  to  a  handful  of  Negro 
porters  at  a  meeting  in  Harlem  in  1925, 
he  presented  a  plan  to  organize  the 
sleeping  car  porters.  He  was  not,  and 
never  had  been,  a  porter  himself,  but  he 
was  elected  president  and  general  or- 
ganizer of  the  proposed  union.  There 
was  a  difficult  struggle  ahead:  The  Pull- 
man Co.  opE>osed  the  union,  and  many 
porters  lost  their  jobs  for  their  union 
activity.  Others,  fearing  repercussions, 
refused  to  join  the  union. 

It  was  not  imtil  1934,  when  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Act  was  amended,  that  por- 
ters were  brought  under  the  law  and  the 
union  met  success.  In  1937,  Randolph 
annoimced  the  signing  of  a  contract 
with  the  Pullman  Co.  giving  the  em- 
ployees shorter  working  hours  and  pay 
increases  totaling  $2  million. 

His  threat  to  bring  100,000  Negroes  to 
Washington  to  protest  discrimination  in 
hiring  during  World  War  n  brought 
about  the  creation  of  the  Pair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Committee  by  President 
Roosevelt.  In  1948,  Randolph  was  in- 
strumental in  influencing  President  Tru- 
man's Executive  order  which  banned  dis- 
crimination in  the  Armed  Forces.  He  led, 
and  masterminded,  the  1963  March  on 
Washington  for  Civil  Rights,  that  awe- 
some effective  display  of  conscience  in 
support  of  the  great  Civil  Rights  Act 
which  was  passed  later  that  year. 

Mr.  Randolph  has  been  reelected  since 
1925  to  the  presidency  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters.  He  served 
as  vice  president  of  the  AFL,  and  has 
been  a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO 
since  1957,  serving  on  its  executive  com- 
mittee. When  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations merged  in  1955,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  inserting  an  antidiscrimi- 
nation plank  in  the  new  constitution. 

The  essential  drive  of  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph was  his  determination  to  make  the 
labor  movement  relevant  to  and  mean- 
ingful for  black  peoples'  problems.  He 
did  this  by  cajoling,  pushing,  shsJting — 
but  above  all  participating  in — the  labor 
movement.  No  one  could  taimt  this  ag- 
gressive civil  rights  leader  about  his  com- 
mitment to  the  goal  of  equahty.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  very  clear  that  A. 
Philip  Randolph  sought  results  rather 
than  rhetoric,  and  action  rather  than  ac- 
cusations. In  short,  he  had  the  dedication 
of  someone  who  believed  so  passionately 
in  a  cause  that  he  desired  to  win  it  rather 
than  to  go  down  in  noble  defeat.  All  who 
seek  to  move  this  country  and  its  insti- 
tutions could  take  a  page  from  A.  Philip 
Randolph's  book  and  could  use  as  an 
example  his  life  in  and  contributions  to 
the  American  labor  movement. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  arranging  this  time  today 
to  speak  in  honor  of  Asa  Philip  Ran- 
dolph. I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  join  with  his  other  friends  and  well- 
wishers  in  expressing  our  highest  com- 


memdation  and  best  wishes  on  his  having 
attained  his  80th  year. 

Asa  Pliillp  Randolph  has  become  one 
of  the  most  honored  names  in  the  history 
of  the  American  labor  movement.  He  is  a 
leader  whose  tireless  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments have  helped  to  make  America 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  All  his  life 
he  has  been  a  busy  man,  but  never  too 
busy  to  take  on  new  tasks  when  he  could 
assist  his  fellow  man.  Through  the  years 
he  has  distinguished  himself  on  the  many 
occasions  when  called  upon  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  undertake  special  assign- 
ments. We  are  indebted  to  him  for  orga- 
nizing the  movement  which  led  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  start  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fair  Employment  Practice. 

A  man  of  the  caliber  of  Asa  Philip 
Randolph  is  a  priceless  asset  in  any  age 
and  in  any  country.  We  are  especially 
fortunate  that  he  was  bom  in  our  time 
and  in  our  country.  We  always  need  men 
like  him  and  the  more  of  them  we  can 
have,  the  better  off  our  country  will  be. 
Because  his  life  of  dedicated  effort  has 
resulted  in  ttmglble  benefits  for  all  Amer- 
icans, I  feel  personally  honored  and  pri- 
vileged to  join  in  paying  him  tribute 
tod&v 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  today  to  honor  Mr.  A.  Philip 
Randolph — one  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens — on  the  occasion  of 
his  80th  birthday.  Mr.  Randolph  has 
stood  for  many  years  as  an  example  of  a 
man  completely  dedicated  to  transform- 
ing his  principles  into  action  without 
regard  for  considerations  of  personal 
gain. 

His  credentials  are  well  known  to 
everyone.  As  founder  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  in  1925,  he  has 
pursued  a  career  unfailingly  devoted  to 
improving  the  lot  not  only  of  his  own  race 
but  also  of  workingmen  throughout  the 
Nation  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 
color.  As  organizer  and  director  of  the 
march  on  Wsishington  movement  in  1941, 
which  led  President  Roosevelt  to  start 
the  Committee  on  Fair  Employment 
Practices,  he  performed  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  cause  of 
securing  true  freedom  for  all  of  its  citi- 
zens. He  recently  retired  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO.  a  position  he  had 
held  since  1957. 

Mr.  Randolph's  life  testifies  to  his 
integrity  and  his  character.  The  son  of  a 
minister,  he  was  bom  in  Crescent  City, 
Fla.,  in  1889.  As  a  boy  he  supplemented 
his  family's  income  by  working  in  a 
grocery  store  and  selling  newspapers.  He 
later  was  a  section  hand  on  a  railroad, 
loading  flatcars  and  laying  crossties  and 
rails.  After  completing  high  school,  Mr. 
Randolph  left  his  native  Florida  for  New 
York  City,  where  he  worked  as  an  eleva- 
tor operator,  a  porter,  and  a  waiter.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  continued  his  education 
in  political  science  and  economics  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  1917  Mr.  Randolph,  together  with 
Chandler  Owen,  began  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, csilled  the  Messenger,  and  began  to 
contribute  articles  to  other  publications, 
including  Opportunity  and  Survey 
Graphic.  He  also  became  an  instructor  at 
the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science  in 
New  York.  His  interest  in  the  labor  move- 
ment led  to  his  organization  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  the 


flrst  such  imlon  of  Negro  porters.  Mr. 
Randolph's  union  was  instrumental  in 
encouraging  Negro  participation  in 
unions,  and  in  the  growing  fight  to  end 
discrimination  against  Negroes  through- 
out the  entire  labor  movement. 

Mr.  Randolph's  struggle  against  dis- 
crimination continued  into  the  1940's, 
when  in  1947  he  helped  to  organize  the 
League  for  Nonviolent  Civil  Disobedience 
Against  Military  Segregation.  This  led  to 
the  abolition  of  segregation  in  the  armed 
services  by  President  Truman  in  1948. 

In  1941  Howard  University  conferred 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
upon  Mr.  Randolph,  and  in  1944  the  third 
annual  David  L.  Clendenin  Award  of  the 
Worker's  Defense  League  was  bestowed 
upon  this  outstsmding  proponent  of 
Negro  labor  rights. 

It  is,  for  me,  therefore,  a  great  distinc- 
tion to  express  my  admiration  for.  and 
offer  my  tribute  to,  Mr.  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph, truly  one  of  the  outstanding  men 
of  our  time. 

Ml-.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  great  American,  Mr. 
A.  Philip  Randolph,  in  commemoration 
of  his  80th  birthday. 

Throughout  his  full  and  productive 
life,  Mr.  Randolph  has  been  dedicated 
to  a  cause — that  of  uniting  the  .scattered 
fragments  of  the  working  classes,  with- 
out regard  for  race,  creed,  or  color. 

In  1925,  he  was  the  chief  founder  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters, 
and  faithfully  worked  for  the  betterment 
of  that  organization  until  he  retired  last 
year  as  president. 

His  endeavors,  and  achievements,  serve 
as  a  lasting  inspiration  to  all  who  would 
seek  to  better  the  lot  of  man.  It  is  with 
the  deepest  admiration  and  respect  that 
I  salute  Mr.  Randolph,  with  appreciation 
for  his  lifetime  of  dedication  toward  the 
American  ideal — for  whose  contributions, 
we  are  a  better  nation. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  this  afternoon  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  one  of  America's  foremost  labor 
and  civil  rights  leaders  and  certainly  one 
of  her  finest  citizens,  A.  Philip  Randolph. 
This  quietly  dignified  man  has  en- 
deared liimself  to  millions  of  Americans 
throughout  the  yeais.  He  has  won  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  the  mighty  and  the  down- 
trodden, black  and  white,  the  lettered  and 
the  unlettered,  intimate  friends,  and 
those  who  only  know  of  him.  He  has  done 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  through  dedication 
and  principle.  For  decades  this  man,  this 
gentleman,  has  fought  discrimination, 
and  prejudice,  he  has  striven  diligently 
for  better  working  conditions,  decent 
housing,  adequate  educational  oppor- 
txmitles,  and  equal  treatment  before  the 
law  for  all  men. 

As  we  commemorate  his  80th  birth- 
day, I  pray  that  God  will  grant  him  many 
more  years  of  service  to  his  fellow  man 
and  that,  as  a  nation,  we  will  continue 
to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  his  wise  counsel 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
plesisure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  labor  leader 
and  a  great  leader  in  the  fight  for  civil 
rights,  A.  Philip  Randolph. 
Mr.  Randolph,  bom  80  years  ago  in 
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Crescent  Oty,  Fla..  the  son  of  a  min- 
later,  has  doae  as  much  as  any  dvll 
rlfirhts  leader   In  our  history  to  bring 
about  equal  rights  for  the  Negro.  He  was 
the  driving  fotce  In  two  Executive  orders 
to  eliminate  discrimination  In  this  coun- 
try. In  the  eiu-ly  years  of  the  Second 
World  War,  He  conceived  of  a  march 
on  Washington  to  Illustrate  the  pUght 
of  the  Negro  In  the  war  effort.  This  re- 
siilted  in  President  Roosevelt  Issuing  an 
order  establishing  the  Pair  Employment 
Practices    Commission.    Several    years 
later,  he  went  back  to  the  White  House 
to  tell  President  Truman  that  Negroes 
would  not  register  for  the  draft  unless 
the  "Jim  Crow"  practices  In  the  Army 
were  halted.  Tjiis  confronUtlon  resulted 
in  an  ExecuUvt  order  which  ended  seg- 
regation in  the!  Army. 

Although  hi4  part  Is  not  well  known, 
it  was  Mr.  Raildolph  who  conceived  the 
Idea  for  the  19«  march  on  Washington 
when  Martin  Luther  King  made  his  fa- 
mous "I  have  a  dream"  speech. 

In  the  field  of  organized  labor  Mr 
aandolfjh  had  one  of  his  greatest  vic- 
tories. At  the  establishing  convention  of 
the  APL-CIO,  he  pushed  through  a  man- 
date In  the  new=  constitution  barring  dis- 
crimination In  Affiliated  unions.  Although 
this  breakthrodgh  has  not  been  fuJIy 
realized,  it  wa*  a  giant  step  in  equal 
rights  for  the  Wack  unionist. 

In  a  New  York  Times  article  of  AprU 
15.  1969,  A.  Philip  .Randolph  is  quoted 
as  saying.  "Youfve  got  to  fight  for  what 
you  get."  He  hks  certainly  proved  this 
during  his  43  ytars  as  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Bleeping  Car  Porters.  He 
has  increased  tlie  wages  of  his  members 
sixfold,  while  ^ cutting  their  working 
hours  in  half. 

Mr.  Speaker.  A.  Philip  Randolph  is 
truly  a  giant  in  the  fight  to  improve  liv- 
ing conditions,  hot  only  for  the  Negro 
but  for  all  Amehcans.  Although  not  as 
vocal  as  many  of  today's  civil  rights  ad- 
vocates, he  has  duletly  pursued  the  goal 
of  equal  rights  ^Ith  great  success. 

Mr  FRASERj  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Amenca's  most  distinguished  citizens. 
A.  Philip  Randolph,  is  celebrating  his 
80th  birthday  this  month.  During  his 
career  which  spais  both  World  Wars  the 
depression,  and  the  current  civil  rights 
revolution,  he  hak  led  the  fight  for  social 
justice  on  many  fp>nts. 

In  1917.  38  ytars  before  the  Mont- 
gomery bus  boycott.  Randolph  was  edit- 
ing a  magazine  called  the  Messenger  de- 
scnbed  by  soma  as  the  only  radical 
Negro  magazine  ih  America  at  that  time 
The  Messenger  cklled  the  World  War  I 
slogan  of  "makiiig  the  world  safe  for 
democracy"  an  iiaposslble  task  as  long 
as  Negroes  were  <»eing  lynched,  disfran- 
chised, and  segregated  in  America. 

In  1925  he  went  on  to  organize  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  a 
union  that  he  he^ed  for  over  40  years. 
In  1941,  he  planned  his  first  march  on 
Washington  to  protest  the  exclusion  of 
Negroes  from  anyl  significant  role  in  de- 
fense industries.  3y  threatening  to  bring 
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100,000  marchers 
tal.     Randolph 
Roosevelt  to  issue 


to  the  Nation's  Capi 
persuaded     President 

___  the  historic  Executive 

order  banning  discrimination  in  defense 
plants.  In  1948  Randolph  was  back  at  the 
wH.f.  ""■"■-  ^^'-  time  urging  President 


White  House,  this 


Truman  to  integrate  the  armed  services; 
and  again  he  was  successful. 

Certamly  one  of  the  high  points  of 
Randolph's  career  was  the  1963  march 
on  Washlngtcm  which  he  conceived  of 
as  a  way  of  demonstrating  national  sup- 
port for  fuU  racial  Justice.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people  answered 
Randolph  s  call  to  come  to  Washington 
Now  at  80,  A.  Philip  Randolph  has  re- 
tired as  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters  and  as  the  AFL- 
CIO's  only  Negro  vice  president.  But  his 
work  is  not  done.  He  is  writing  several 
books  about  his  experiences  in  the  labor 
and  civil  rights  movements.  He  continues 
to  maintain  an  active  interest  in  the  A 
PhUlp  Randolph  Institute,  a  nonprofit 
foundation    organized    to    continue   his 
Ufelong  struggle  for  social  justice. 

I  want  to  wish  Mr.  Randolph  the 
warmest  personal  regards  during  this 
80th  birthday  month.  We  still  need  the 
inspired  leadership  that  he  has  provided 
for  so  long  and  I  know  that  I  am  not 
alone  in  expressing  the  hope  that  there 
will  be  many  productive  years  ahead 

Mr.   HOWARD.   Mr.    Speaker,    I   am 
Pleased  today  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  join  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Michigan    in    honoring    a    truly    great 
American.  A.  Philip  Randolph.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, who  has  just  celebrated  his  80th 
birthday,  has  spent  almost  all  of  those 
80  years  in  the  service  of  his  feUow  men 
.w^f  ?^  ^^^  Congress  are  youngsters  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights— A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph has  been  working  for  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  the  Negro  since  the  earliest 
part  of  the  century.  And  his  accomplish- 
ments in  that  field  are  many.  His  deep 
belief  in  integration  as  a  necessary  fac- 
tor in  the  continued  progress  of  the  Na- 
tion, his  beUef  in  the  democratic  system 
and  his  belief  in  nonviolence,  not  only 
as  a  moral  principle,  but  as  an  effective 
political  tactic,  have  brought  him  great 
success  in  his  efforts. 

*K^^°"^^  ^^  ^^0^  of  this  great  man 
the  first  predominantly  Negro  trade  un- 
ion, the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters,  was  organized  and  won  coUec- 
tive  bargaining  rights.  Through  his  ef- 
forts, discrimination  in  defense  plant 
hmng  and  segregation  of  the  Armed 
Forces  was  outlawed.  Through  his  ef- 
forts, in  1941,  the  Nation's  first  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Committee  was  es- 
tablished. 

Through  all  this,  Mr.  Randolph  has 
retained  a  clear  vision  of  the  total  pic- 
ture of  need— realizing  that  civil  rights 
would  make  little  difference  without  eco- 
nomic rights  and  economic  security  He 
has  fought  for  better  health,  better  edu- 
cation for  all  children  and  citizens  In 
short,  he  has  fought  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice  for  aU  Americans. 

Today   as  we  commemorate  A.  Philip 

Randolph  on  his  80th  year,  we  realize 

that  he  is  stilJ  an  example  of  wisdom 

courage  a  challenge  to  all  of  us  to  brin^ 

this  Nation  to  peace  within— to  bring 

this  Nation  to  a  period  of  equality  and 

justice  for  aU  her  citizens.  Mr.  Randolph 

like  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 

'has  a  dream."  It  Is  up  to  us  to  make 

his  dream  come  true 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  Mr 
Speaker,  we  pause  fittingly  today  to 
honor  a  man  of  courage  and  wisdom 
whose  achievements  rank  him  as  one  of 
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America's  truly  great  leaders.  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  now  In  his  80th  year.  Is  more 
than  a  symbol— he  Is  the  embodiment  of 
the  principle  which  states  that  the  worth 
of  a  cause  is  neither  measured  by  glam- 
our or  popularity  but,  rather,  by  what  it 
means  in  terms  of  human  values  and 
justice. 

Long  before  civil  rights  was  so  much 
as  an  uttered  phrase,  Philip  Randolph 
saw  the  need  for  fairness  and  equity 
among  all  worklngmen  in  a  free  society 
both  black  and  white.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  labor  movement's  struggle,  he  took 
little  heed  of  those  who  cautioned  him 
and  his  followers  to  wait,  to  be  patient  to 
"keep  their  place";  instead,  he  followed 
the  dictates  of  his  philosophy  which  held 
that  the  liberation  of  the  Negro  must  be 
part  of  the  total  liberation  of  the  work- 
hig  people.  He  rejected  the  avenues  of 
demagoguery.  separatism,  and  violence  in 
favor  of  the  long,  slow,  and  hard  bar- 
gaining which  became  so  much  a  part  of 
his  life.  His  efforts  at  one  point  earned 
him  the  title  of  "the  most  dangerous  Ne- 
gro in  America"  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. He  has  indeed  come  far  in  his 
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many  years 

It  was  curiously  appropriate  in  1963 
that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  told  the 
great  throng  at  the  historic  March  on 
Washington  that  he  had  a  dream— for 
on  that  day  the  long  and  enduring  dream 
of  A.  Philip  Randolph,  that  someday  his 
people  would  join  together  to  converge 
at  the  Nation's  Capital,  had  at  last  come 

V*^^'  "^  ^°P^  ^^^^  t^^t  the  dream 
of  Dr.  King  will  just  as  certainly  become 
reality. 

Today  there  is  an  awareness,  a  sense  of 
promises  to  be  kept  and  wrongs  to  be 
nghted,  which  is  in  no  small  part  a  re- 
sult of  the  dignity,  courage,  and  moral 
leadership  of  A.  Philip  Randolph.  Let  us 
celebrate  his  birthday  with  continued 
dedication  to  the  goals  of  equaUty  and 
justice  for  all  Americans,  and  let  us  hope 
that  Mr.  Randolph  wUl  enjoy  many  more 
years  during  which  he  may  witness  the 
continued  realization  of  the  goals  which 
he  has  so  steadfastly  championed 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  A. 
Plulip  Randolph,  whom  we  are  honoring 
today,  has  been  championing  civil  rights 
since  before  many  of  us  were  born.  Long 
before  most  Americans  even  recognized 
that  we  had  a  race  problem.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph was  shattering  barriers  of  igno- 
rance and  prejudice— but  always  for  the 
benefit  of  all  worklngmen,  regardless  of 
race. 

His  voice  was  first  raised  against  in- 
justice more  than  a  half-centurv  ago 
when  he  edited  the  Messenger  a  maga- 
zine considered  radical  in  those  more  in- 
nocent times.  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son was  the  first  Chief  Executive  to  know 
his  moral  outrage,  when  Mr.  Randolph 
rousted  the  Jim  Crowism  then  prevalent 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

After  founding  the  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters,  in  1925,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph was  a  trtisted  coimselor  to  five 
consecutive  Presidents:  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt.  Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwight  D 
Eisenhower,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  Sometimes,  perhaps  he 
made  them  a  little  uncomfortable,  and 
they  might  not  have  always  liked  what 
he  had  to  say— but  they  listened  to  him. 
and  his  advice  resulted  in  two  of  the 


most  significant  Executive  orders  of  our 
time. 

In  1941.  with  defense  industries  devel- 
oping millions  of  jobs  for  World  War  II 
production.  Mr.  Randolph  organized  a 
mass  march  on  Washington  to  protest 
the  virtual  exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
those  industries.  President  Roosevelt, 
worried,  called  Mr.  Randolph  to  the 
White  House,  to  ask  him  to  call  off  the 
march.  But  Mr.  Randolph  would  not  be 
dissuaded,  imtil  the  President  had  issued 
an  Executive  order  creating  the  wartime 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission, 
the  predecessor  of  a  series  of  antidis- 
crimination laws  to  come. 

Seven  years  later,  Mr.  Randolph 
headed  a  committee  which  talked  Presi- 
dent Tnmian  into  signing  another  his- 
toric order,  this  one  barring  discrimina- 
tion in  the  armed  services. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
career,  Mr.  RsJidolph  has  had  little 
patience  with  bigots  of  any  color.  He  has 
stood  for  equality  and  Integration,  and 
has  opposed  separatism  of  all  types.  In  a 
story  2  weeks  ago  on  his  80th  birth- 
day, the  New  York  Times  recounted  some 
of  the  highlights  of  Mr.  Randolph's  life, 
and  I  would  like  to  include  the  article  at 
this  point  with  my  remarks : 

Randolph,  80  Ykars  Old  Todat,  Rktlects  on 

His  Fights  for  Labor 

(By  Rudy  Johnson) 

A.  PhlUp  Randolph  leaned  forward  on  the 
sofa  to  stress  his  jxiint  and,  with  a  trace  of 
fire  In  his  eyes,  declared : 

"You've  got  to  fight  for  what  you  get.  I've 
been  on  one  side  of  many  a  conference 
table  negotiating  agreements,  and  I  don't 
know  of  a  single  Instance  where  anything 
was  given  without  exacting  it  from  the 
other  side." 

The  statement,  made  in  an  Interview 
yesterday,  was  typical  of  the  man  whose 
long  and  fruitful  career  as  a  labcw  leader, 
civil  rights  activist,  militant  editor  said  gad- 
fly to  F>re8ldents,  was  marked  with  the 
struggles  that  presaged  recent  gains  by  Ne- 
groes and  other  members  of  minority  groups. 

Mr.  Randolph  retired  last  year  as  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters, 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  founder  In  1926.  It 
had  been  a  long,  arduous  fight  that  lasted 
almost  three  decades  from  the  first  Inkling  of 
organizing  such  a  Negro  union  to  signing  the 
first  contract  with  the  nation's  railroads  in 
1937. 

Today  Mr.  Randolph  Is  80  years  old,  and 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  proclaimed  the  day 
In  his  name  In  New  York. 

On  May  6  hundreds  of  prominent  Ameri- 
cans, many  of  them  his  associates  In  the 
long  civil  rights  fight,  will  pay  him  tribute 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

COAL    OF   THE   TRIBUTE 

The  goal  of  the  birthday  tribute  will  be 
to  raise  $250,000  to  carry  on  the  Negro  lead- 
er's life  work  through  the  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute. 

Although  Mr.  Randolph's  life  work  has 
been  full  and  varied,  he  said  yesterday  that 
throughout  all  the  years  he  has  had  primary 
aim — to  unite  all  the  scattered  segments  of 
the  working  classes,  the  Negro  among  them. 

Sitting  in  his  four-room  apartment  In  the 
cooperatives  owned  by  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  26th  Street 
and  Ninth  Avenue,  he  commented: 

"My  philosophy  was  the  result  of  our  con- 
cept of  effective  liberation  of  the  Negro 
through  the  liberation  of  the  working  peo- 
ple. We  never  separated  the  liberation  of  the 
white  working  man  from  the  liberation  of 
the  black  working  man  .  .  .  the  imlty  of 
these  forces  would  bring  about  the  power 
to  really  achieve  basic  social  change." 


But  the  recent  emphasis  has  been  on 
"race  itself,"  he  said.  Referring  to  today's 
black  nationalist  movement,  he  asserted: 

"There  must  be  a  continuous  quest  for 
Identification  by  the  Negro,  (but)  I  believe 
that  can  be  overdone.  And  I  believe  the  cult 
of  blackness  has  been  overdone.  I  wouldn't 
say  it  has  been  successful  in  putting  these 
forces  together." 

KorroRSHip  IS  rbcalleo 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  days  when  his 
editorship  of  The  Messenger,  a  magazine  he 
and  one  of  his  closest  associates,  the  late 
Chandler  Owen,  founded  in  1017.  At  that 
time,  his  radical  writings  and  soapbox 
speeches  had  prompted  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  call  blm  "the  most  dangerous  Negro 
In  America." 

He  lashed  out  at  Jim  Crowism  during  the 
Wilson  Administration  in  his  articulate  writ- 
ings and  rousing  speeches.  But  be  also  took 
issue  with  other  Negroes  when.  In  his  esti- 
mation, they  sought  to  veer  from  a  path 
of  black  aUlance  with  trade  unionism.  This 
Included  the  late  Marcus  Garvey's  "Back  to 
Africa"  movement,  started  in  1916. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  that  throughout  his 
career  he  and  his  associates  had  always 
striven  to  develop  the  "principle  of  coali- 
tion," after  which  the  united  workers  would 
begin  to  make  changes  in  the  capitalistic 
structure  of  society.  An  avowed  socialist,  he 
said: 

"A  larger  part  of  our  economy  ought  to 
be  subject  to  socialization.  Take  railroads, 
airplanes,  the  buses,  medical  care.  These  are 
areas  that  should  not  be  subject  to  exploita- 
tion for  profit  because  the  people  will  suffer 
as  a  result  of  that.  Great  corporate  powers 
are  becoming  almost  unmanageable." 

VOICX   REMAINS    STRONG 

As  Mr.  Randolph  talked,  he  looked  much 
leaner  than  he  had  been  before  he  was 
stricken  with  a  heart  ailment  several  years 
ago.  Most  of  his  life,  he  had  weighed  200 
pounds  and  had  been  6  feet  tall.  But  his 
powerful,  resonant  voice  was  still  strong. 

He  recalled  some  of  the  highlights  of  his 
career,  which  Included  origination  of  a 
March  on  Washington  Movement  In  the 
early  years  of  World  War  n. 

The  plan  was  to  assemble  thousands  of 
Negroes  who  would  converge  on  Washington 
in  a  demonstration  that  would  protest  dis- 
crimination In  government  and  the  defense 
plants. 

Mr.  Randolph  and  the  late  Walter  White, 
then  director  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  had  met 
with  President  Roosevelt  to  try  to  urge  him 
to  correct  the  problem. 

But  the  President  resisted  the  urglngs  and 
even  sent  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  persuade  Mr. 
Randolph  to  call  the  march  off.  But  he  was 
unyielding,  and  less  than  two  weeks  before 
the  scheduled  march,  on  June  20,  1941,  the 
President  Issued  Executive  Order  8802  ban- 
ning discrimination  In  the  war  industries 
and  setting  up  the  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Committee. 

About  seven  years  later,  Mr.  Randolph's 
Committee  Against  Jim  Crow  In  Military 
Service  and  Training  convinced  President 
Truman  to  issue  an  executive  order  banning 
discrimination  in  the  armed  forces. 

But  one  of  Mr.  Randolph's  most  glorious 
moments  came  in  1963  when  he  conceived 
a  March  on  Washington  that  was  carried  out 
by  more  than  a  quarter-million  people, 
black  and  white,  and  where  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  delivered  his  "I 
Have  a  Dream"  speech. 

Mr.  Randolph  regretted  however,  that  his 
late  wife,  the  former  Lucille  E.  Green,  to 
whom  he  had  been  married  50  years,  died 
only   months   before   the   memorable   event. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
A.  Philip  Randolph  has  become  an  octo- 
genarian. He  has  joined  the  ranks  of  our 
Nation's  elder  statesmen,  fully  deserving 
the  homage  and  recognition  that  such  a 


title  implies.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  honor  Mr.  Randolph  today  not 
so  much  because  of  his  80  years — grand 
smd  Joyous  as  that  is — but  rather  be- 
cause his  birthday  offers  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  the  cause  of  human 
rights,  as  personified  by  his  life  and 
work. 

The  life  of  the  American  people  during 
the  20th  century  hsis  been  directly  af- 
fected and  changed  for  the  good  by  the 
devoted  and  determined  career  of  Mr. 
Randolph.  How  amazing  it  is  to  remem- 
ber that  this  great  American  set  out  in 
1925  to  organize  the  first  Negro  labor 
union.  And  the  history  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, of  better  job  opportunities,  and 
of  racial  justice  in  America  over  the  last 
45  years  is  intertwined  with  the  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  this  man. 

As  the  struggle  against  ijoverty  and 
for  human  rights  has  proceeded,  A.  Philip 
Randolph's  course  has  been  steady  and 
unswerving.  He  has  always  eschewed  the 
temporary,  fashionable,  political  trend 
of  the  moment,  and  hewed  steadfastly 
to  permanent  goals,  that  represent  peace 
and  well-being  to  all  people.  He  has 
stood  firm  against  racial  separatism, 
fully  realizing  that  integration  is  the 
only  principle  that  will  assure  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  fruits  and  labor  of 
American  life.  He  has  remained  a  de- 
voted exponent  of  nonviolence  as  the 
morally  and  politically  correct  means  of 
social  advancement.  And  he  has  devoted 
a  lifetime  to  the  cause  of  rooting  Negro 
freedom  in  economic  well-being.  "Jobs 
and  Freedom,"  the  banner  symbols  of 
the  1963  march  on  Washington,  are 
synonymous  with  the  life  of  A.  Philip 
Randolph. 

A  happy  birthday  to  Mr.  Randolph  and 
a  sincere  wish  that  he  and  his  achieve- 
ments remain  strong  and  vibrant  in  our 
land.  

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  6 
marks  the  80th  birthday  of  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  founder  and  long-time  pres- 
ident of  the  Sleeping  Car  Workers  of 
America. 

Mr.  Randolph  is  a  man  whose  long 
and  fruitful  career  as  a  labor  leader,  civil 
rights  activist,  militant  editor  and  gad- 
fly to  Presidents  has  been  marked  with 
the  struggles  that  presaged  recent  gains 
by  Negroes  and  other  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  in  our  country. 

His  chief  tactic  during  his  many  years 
of  public  service  has  always  been  an  un- 
shakable dignity  that  has  been  used  not 
as  a  rock  to  batter  the  barriers  to  racial 
prejudice,  but  as  water  to  engulf  and 
drown  them.  A  product  chiefly  of  his 
own  vast  readings,  he  is  also  the  product 
of  a  faith  in  man's  ability  to  overcome 
his  environment.  But,  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph is  no  passive  believer.  He  is  an 
active  seeker,  a  battler  for  what  he  be- 
lieves right,  and  his  career  is  an  excel- 
lent reflection  of  his  philosophy  that 
"you  have  to  fight  for  what  you  get." 

Mr.  Randolph  fought  for  12  long  years 
at  great  personal  sacrifice  to  accomplish 
the  near- impossible  task  of  organizing 
the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Por- 
ters. The  formal  recognition  of  that  un- 
ion by  the  railroads  in  1937  was  not  only 
a  triumph  for  the  members  of  the  union, 
but  a  source  of  pride  to  all  American 
Negroes. 

Mr.  Randolph  fought  during  the  Sec- 
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to  open  the  "arsenal  of 
black  citizens,  by  threat- 
ening a  1 00,000  strong  march  on  Wash- 
ington if  the  wju-  plants  were  not  opened 
to  Negroes.  In  a  face-to-face  confronta- 
tion with  the  President,  he  secured  his 
goal. 

Then  again  In  1948,  he  fought  to  se- 
cure the  integration  of  the  armed  forces 
by  threatening  a  massive  draft  resistance 
campaign.  Facing  a  somewhat  peeved 
President,   Mr.,  Randolph   was  able  to 
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•' -I  n*uiuuipxi  was  aoie  to 
convince  Mr.  Truman  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause. 

Finally,  in  19  B3,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  massive  march  on  Washington. 
That  march  w»s  to  lead  to  so  much  of 
the  landmark  progress  In  civil  rights 
that  has  come  in  this  decade. 

It  is  a  tragic  I  irony  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  gieat  civil  rights  figure's 
80th  birthday,  tour  country  Is  witness- 
ing a  backsUdln^  on  the  part  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  in  the  field  of  race 
relations.  We  $re  seeing  a  pattern  of 
relaxed  enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws 
which  together  With  the  forced  resigna- 
tion or  Clifford  Alexander  from  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Cctnmittee  and  the  con- 
tinued attacks  o^  him,  suggests  that  the 
southern  wing  of  the  Republican  Party 
Is  in  a  position  Ito  exert  great  Influence 
on  the  Administration. 

I  am  confident  that  the  social  progress 
that  has  come  febout  so  much  because 
of  the  life  and  Work  of  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph will  be  abje  to  weather  these  cur- 
rent attacks  as  well  as  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  other  reforms  in  Federal 
clvU  rights  activity.  The  moral  conscience 
of  American  sociity  has  been  too  aroused 
to  allow  permanent  retreat  and  social 
retrogression  to  t|ike  place. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Justice." 
wrote  the  philosopher  Leibnitz,  "is  love 
felt  by  the  wise.  "^  These  words  well  serve 
as  a  fitting  guide  ,10  the  life  of  Asa  Philip 
Randolph,  whos«  passionate  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  social  justice  has  always 
been  tempered  with  wisdom.  In  a  time  of 
fanaticism,  extrepiism  and  violence  he 
has  stood  manf^Uy  for  the  democratic 
process  in  the  krlgorous  pursuit  of  a 
more  just  society  J 

As  we  honor  him  on  this  occasion  of 
his  80th  birthday,  we  acknowledge  his 
four  decades  of  leadership  in  the  "revo- 
lution the  CivU  \irar  left  unfinished  "  a 
leadership  distinguished  by  his  unfalter- 
ing loyalty  to  th«  principles  of  nonvio- 
lence. He  has  been  Involved  in  virtually 
every  struggle  fori  Negro  rights  from  the 
lunch  counter  sit-  ins  in  Alabama  to  the 
revolt  against  cobnialism  in  Africa.  In 
championing  equal  justice  under  law  for 
the  Negro,  he  has  Upheld  the  rights  of  aU 
men.  of  every  ract,  to  freedom  and  dig- 
nity. Thus  his  serjiice  to  the  aspirations 
of  the  Negro  comnkunity  has  been  a  serv- 
ice to  all  America]  He  has  written: 

My  phUoeophy  w^s  the  result  of  our  con- 
cept of  effective  liberation  of  the  Negro 
Wirough  the  liberation  of  the  working  people 
We  never  separate^  the  liberation  of  the 
white  working  mani  from  the  liberation  of 
th«  black  working  man  ...  the  unity  of 
these  forces  (we  bellpved)  would  bring  about 
the  power  to  realty  achieve  basic  social 
change.  i 

Here  is  no  call  fir  black  power  against 
white  power,  but  b  realistic  evaluation 


In  the  need  for  black  and  white  power 
together  in  a  common  destiny  and  In 
the  building  of  a  more  humane  social 
order. 

Now.  at  80,  he  leaves  to  us  all  a  monu- 
ment of  achievement  which  opens  solid 
hope  in  a  time  of  confusion  and  anxiety. 
Truly  he  has  shown  that  love  is  Indeed 
justice  felt  by  the  wise. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  scope  and 
accomplishments  of  Asa  Philip  Ran- 
dolph's 50  years  of  leadership  in  the 
cause  of  justice  are  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  his  faith  and  vision.  Through 
dedication  and  persistence,  he  has  done 
more  than  perhaps  any  other  person  in 
this  Nation  to  break  down  the  barriers 
of  racial  prejudice. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Randolph's  inspir- 
ing and  immensely  fnutful  career  has 
been  the  history  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant gains  in  the  struggle  for  equal 
opportimlty  for  Negroes.  He  overcame 
the  double  handicaps  of  poverty  and  race 
with  a  deep  faith  in  man's  ability  to 
master  his  environment  through  his  own 
efforts.  Through  him,  that  faith  has  been 
vindicated  for  the  poor  and  hungry 
everywhere  in  this  country. 

In  the  pursuit  of  justice  and  the 
American  dream  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  the  contribuUons  of  Asa 
Philip  Randolph  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  and  all  our  people  have  been  im- 
measurable. I  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  man  who  has  spent  his 
Me  in  asking  much  for  others,  and  very 
little  for  himself.  To  him  I  express  my 
profound  admiration. 

Mr.  MATSDNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
distinguished  American.  Asa  Philip  Ran- 
dolph, founder  and  past  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  as 
he  celebrates  his  80th  birthday. 

Mr.  Randolph,  who  for  many  years  has 
preached  nonviolence  and  self-reliance 
to  the  Negro  American,  has  practiced 
politics,  in  his  words,  with  the  "aim  of 
revoluUonizing  the  conscious  and  sub- 
conscious mind  of  the  dominant  white 
people."  To  a  large  segment  of  America's 
Negroes,  Mr.  Randolph  is  a  bulwark  of 
unshakable  dignity. 

In  1963  Mr.  Randolph  conceived  of  a 
march  on  Washington  that  subsequently 
attracted  participants,  black  and  white 
alike,  numbering  more  than  a  quarter 
million  Americans.  It  was  during  this 
march  which  took  place  on  August  28 
1963,  that  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  delivered  his  now  historic  "I 
Have  A  Dream"  speech. 

At  age  80,  Mr.  Randolph  continues  to 
be  highly  respected  and  revered  for  his 
Biblical  eloquence  which  continues  to  be 
heard  as  he  strives  toward  his  primary 
aim— "to  unite  aU  the  scattered  segments 
of  the  working  classes,  the  Negro  among 
them."  His  is  the  kind  of  spirit  which 
has  made  America  great  and  which  wUl 
lead  us  to  the  better  Ufe  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
m  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing Americans  of  our  time.  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  who  celebrated  his  80th  birth- 
day on  April  15.  Four  score  years  is  a 
long  time  but  A.  Philip  Randolph  has 
been  far  too  busy  working  for  the  better- 


ment of  his  fellow  man  to  notice  the 
years  going  by.  In  1925  Mr.  Randolph 
founded  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping 
Car  Porters  and  became  that  organiza- 
tion's first  president.  His  goal  was  to  or- 
ganize and  unite  the  scattered  segment 
of  the  working  force  in  America  and  to 
bring  the  Negro  into  a  more  prominent 
role  in  the  labor  movement  and,  as  in 
most  things  he  has  attempted,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this  goal. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  has  always  believed 
in  the  principle  of  coalition.  The  bring- 
ing together  of  like-minded  forces  has 
accomplished  much  within  the  labor 
movement  and  has  resulted  in  the  great 
strides  forward  made  by  the  movement 
over  the  past  45  years.  Mr.  Randolph's 
presence  and  infiuence  cannot  be  dis- 
counted as  a  contributing  factor  to 
labor's  success. 

There  are  now  many  justly  deserved 
honors  coming  Mr.  Randolph's  way.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  is  in  this  country  but 
it  seems  that  a  man  must  retire  before 
he  is  paid  proper  tribute.  Mr.  Randolph 
retired  last  year  after  so  many  years  of 
service  to  mankind  and  the  last  several 
of  them  after  suffering  a  serious  heart 
attack.  Despite  this  he  is  still  active  and 
his  powerful,  resonant  voice  is  still 
strong. 

Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York  pro- 
claimed April  15.  1969.  as  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph Day  and  on  May  6.  many  hundreds 
of  admirers  will  gather  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  to  pay  homage  to  a  man  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  his  brothers  both 
Negro  and  white.  An  outstanding  Amer- 
ican, a  great  Negro  leader,  and  a  cham- 
pion of  the  workingman,  I  am  honored  to 
pay  tribute  to  A.  Philip  Randolph  today 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  champion  of  human  rights 
and  human  dignity.  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
can  look  back  on  his  80  years  with  the 
knowledge  and  comfort  that  he  has 
blazed  trails  which  became  paths  for 
others  to  follow. 

He  has  struggled  to  move  forward  the 
cause  of  equality,  the  cause  of  the  work- 
ing man  and  woman,  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed in  our  society.  That  forward 
thrust,  still  drawing  on  his  strength  and 
magnified  by  the  strength  of  those  who 
Joined  with  him.  has  become  an  irre- 
versible forward  movement  toward  the 
full  promise  of  freedom  for  all  people. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  organized  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  and 
for  that  and  continuing  guidance  and 
leadership,  he  takes  his  place  among  the 
great  of  the  Nation's  labor  leaders. 

He  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  from  the  time  that 
movement  was  sustained  by  a  handful 
of  courageous  men  who  struggled  against 
all  odds,  to  the  present,  where  we  see  the 
fruits  of  his  earlier  labors. 

Standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial— Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  bv 
his  side— A.  Philip  Randolph  said  in 
part: 


We  &n  gathered  here  in  the  largest  demon- 
stration In  the  history  of  this  nation.  Let 
the  Nation  and  the  world  know  the  meaning 
of  our  numbers.  We  are  not  a  pressure  group, 
we  are  not  an  organization  or  a  group  of 
organlzaUons,  we  are  not  a  mob.  We  are  the 
advance  guard  of  a  massive  moral  revolution 
for  Jobs  and  freedom. 

This  civil  rights  revolution  is  not  confined 
to   the  Negroes;    nor  is  It  confined   to  civil 
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rights.  Our  white  allies  know  that  they  can- 
not be  free  while  we  are  not.  And  we  know 
that  we  have  no  interest  In  a  society  in  which 
6  million  black  and  white  people  are  lonem- 
ployed,  and  millions  more  live  In  poverty. 

Nor  Is  the  goal  of  our  civil  rights  revolu- 
tion merely  the  passage  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

The  months  and  years  ahead  will  bring  new 
evidence  of  masses  in  motion  for  freedom. 
The  march  on  Washington  is  not  the  climax 
to  our  struggle  but  a  new  beginning,  not  only 
for  the  Negro  but  for  all  Americans,  for  per- 
gonal freedoms  and  a  better  life. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  add  my  tributes  to  A.  Philip 
Randolph.  His  public  record  of  accom- 
plishment on  behalf  of  worklngmen.  his 
understanding  of  the  special  problems 
faced  by  black  men  in  a  white  society, 
his  championship  of  civil  rights  for  all 
our  citizens,  and  his  consistent  leader- 
ship in  the  struggle  for  a  better  world — 
all  these  have  been  a  significant  part  of 
America's  social  and  economic  history 
for  the  past  50  years. 

An  impressive  figure  physically,  a 
gifted  writer  and  a  persuasive  orator. 
Mr.  Randolph  organized  and  led  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  to 
its  first  successful  contract  in  1937.  He 
won  many  victories  as  the  longtime  pres- 
ident of  his  union  and  as  a  civil  rights 
leader.  He  fought  successfully  to  have 
the  shameful  Jim  Crow  policies  banned 
In  defense  industries  and  in  the  armed 
services,  and  he  has  witnessed  a  growing 
public  awareness  of  the  merit  of  equal- 
ity for  all  men. 

It  is  important  that  we  not  forget  and 
that  we  never  allow  to  be  deprecated  the 
courage  and  stout-hearted  determination 
of  the  lonely  union  organizers  and  civil 
rights  warriors  who  fought  in  the  first 
half  of  this  century. 

A  steadfast  believer  in  a  new  social 
order,  Mr.  Randolph  consistently  sup- 
ported his  fellow  fighter  for  civil  liber- 
ties, the  late  Norman  Thomas,  in  all  of 
his  political  contests  and  can  be  right- 
fully proud  of  the  joint  contribution 
they  made  to  the  liberal  dialog  in  our 
nationtil  political  campaigns. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  was  a  pioneer  in 
paths  now  trodden  by  many.  "Their  load 
Is  lighter,  and  their  road  is  brighter"  for 
his  having  blsized  that  lonely,  tangled 
trail.  In  his  80th  year.  I  wish  him  "many 
happy  returns." 

I  would  like,  too,  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  tribute  to  Mr.  Randolph  by 
Bayard  Rustin,  director  of  the  A.  Philip 
Randolph  Institute,  which  appeared  in 
the  April  14,  1969,  issue  of  the  New 
Leader: 

The  Total  Vision   or  A.   Philip  Randolph 
(By  Bayard  Rustin) 

Social  struggle,  if  it  is  to  effectively  uplift 
masses  of  impoverished  and  exploited  In- 
dividuals, must  articulate  and  satisfy  their 
diverse  needs  as  well  as  reconcile  objectives 
that  are  often  considered  contradictory.  A 
people  degraded  by  poverty  and  a  caste  sys- 
tem of  segregation,  for  example,  will  have  the 
Inchoate  desire  for  dlgrnlty  and  liberation, 
but  that  desire  will  remain  unfulfilled  until 
it  is  given  programmatic  direction  by  a  polit- 
ical movement.  And  In  the  course  of  fulfill- 
ment, there  is  always  the  danger  that  the 
felt  need  derUing  from  a  perception  of  fun- 
damental and  historic  injustices  will  confilct 
with  the  required  political  strategy,  which 
by  its  nature  must  respond  to  circumstances 
of  the  moment. 


I  think  it  is  part  of  the  greatness  of  A. 
Philip  Randolph  that  throughout  his  60 
yeEirs  as  a  leader  of  Negro  Americans,  be  has 
maintained  a  total  vision  of  the  goal  of 
freedom  for  his  people  and  of  the  means  for 
achieving  It.  From  his  earliest  beginnings  as 
a  follower  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  a  colleague 
of  Norman  TTiomas,  he  has  understood  that 
social  and  political  freedom  must  be  rooted 
In  economic  freedom,  and  all  his  subsequent 
actions  have  sprung  from  this  basic  premise. 

He  has  identified  with  the  spiritual  long- 
ings of  black  people,  but  has  Insisted  that 
economic  security  is  the  precondition  for 
pride  and  dignity.  While  he  has  felt  that 
Negro  salvation  Is  an  internal  process  of 
struggle  and  self-affirmation,  be  has  recog- 
nized the  political  necessity  of  forming 
alliances  with  men  of  other  races  and  the 
moral  necessity  of  comprehending  the  black 
movement  as  part  of  a  general  effort  to  ex- 
pand human  freedom.  Finally,  as  a  result  of 
his  deep  faith  In  democracy,  he  has  realized 
that  social  change  does  not  depend  uf>on 
the  decisions  of  the  few,  but  on  direct  politi- 
cal action  through  the  mobilization  of  masses 
of  individuals  to  gain  economic  and  social 
justice. 

Randolph  thus  stands  out  among  Negro 
leaders  of  the  20th  century  as  a  man  of 
both  principled  idealism  and  practical  ac- 
complishment. He  has  stood  firm  against 
racial  separatism — whether  advocated  In  the 
19208  by  Marcus  Garvey  or  In  the  19606  by 
black  nationalists — because  of  his  belief  in 
Integration  and  his  knowledge  that  separa- 
tism would  mean  the  continued  exploitation 
and  degradation  of  black  people.  Again,  he 
has  rejected  elitism — be  It  in  the  form  of  W. 
E.  B.  DuBois"  concept  of  "a  talented  tenth" 
or  of  a  proposal  for  black  capitalism — be- 
cause of  his  democratic  commitment  and  his 
opp)osltion  to  programs  that  would  econom- 
ically benefit  a  minority  at  the  expense  of  the 
majority.  He  has  adhered  to  nonviolence  as 
a  moral  principle  and  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  f>olltlcal  struggle. 

Pursuing  his  conviction  that  the  Negro 
can  never  be  socially  and  politically  free 
until  he  Is  economically  secure,  Randolph 
worked  to  build  an  alliance  between  black 
Americans  and  the  trade  union  movement. 
His  first  efforts  met  with  strong  opposition 
from  Southern  oligarchs  and  powerful  busi- 
ness leaders  who  had  traditionally  tried  to 
use  the  Negro  to  subvert  the  labor  move- 
ment. Their  tactic  was  to  exploit  the  Negro's 
grievous  need  for  employment  by  inviting 
him  to  scab  on  unionized  white  workers 
striking  for  just  demands.  Realizing  that  the 
only  benefactors  of  these  practices  were  the 
exploiters  themselves.  Randolph  embarked 
upon  a  crusade  opposing  any  form  of  strike- 
breaking by  Negroes,  advocating  Instead 
their  full  integration  into  the  American 
trade  union  movement.  Today  there  are  two 
minion  black  trade  unionists  In  America  who 
have  attained  economic  dignity.  Job  security 
and  protection  against  racial  discrimination. 

Randolph's  activities  on  behalf  of  black 
workers,  however,  did  not  stop  with  this 
broad  crusade.  In  1925.  he  began  the  long 
and  arduous  campaign  to  organize  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  (BSCP) . 
Despite  fierce  resistance  from  railway  com- 
panies and  the  hardships  of  the  Depression, 
the  BSCP  eventually  won  certification  in 
1937. 

This  victory  not  only  resulted  in  the  first 
contract  signed  by  a  white  employer  with  a 
Negro  labor  leader:  It  also  became  a  symbol 
of  what  could  happen  If  black  people  orga- 
nized and  bargained  collectively.  The  BSCP 
enabled  thousands  of  black  worlters  to  earn 
higher  wages.  What  Is  more  Important,  It  be- 
came the  central  focus  of  the  early  civil 
rights  protest  movement.  Brotherhood  mem- 
bers, axmed  with  the  sophistication  they  had 
acquired  through  their  economic  battles  and 
making  use  of  the  mobility  provided  by  their 
Jobs,  carried  the  message  of  equality  to 
Negroes  in  every  state  in  the  nation.  They 
formed  what  was  in  effect  a  network  for  the 


distribution  of  political  literature.  It  is 
hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  E.  D. 
Nixon,  one  of  the  main  organizers  of  the 
1955  Montgomery,  Alabama,  bus  protest 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
civil  rights  movement,  was  the  head  of  the 
local  BSCP  division  and  himself  a  porter. 

Since  the  political  strategy  of  mass  protest 
has  become  commonplace  during  the  last 
decade.  It  Is  all  too  often  forgotten  that  this 
was  developed  by  Randolph  at  a  time  when 
the  use  of  such  tactics  by  Negroee  was  un- 
heard of.  He  beUeved  that  Negroes  could  not 
achieve  economic  advancement  without 
fighting  for  it,  but  he  was  no  less  profoundly 
aware  that  as  an  oppressed  people,  the  very 
act  of  struggling  would  confer  upon  them 
a  dignity  they  had  been  denied. 

Thus  m  1941.  with  the  advent  of  World 
War  n,  Randolph  conceived  the  Idea  of  a 
massive  Negro  march  on  Washington  to  pro- 
test the  exclusion  of  black  people  from  Jobs 
in  the  defense  of  industries.  He  v^rote  of  the 
dramatic  plan  In  the  Negro  press  and  agitated 
for  It  on  the  street  corners  of  Harlem  and 
elsewhere.  The  Idea  was  scoffed  at  or  scorned 
by  most  people  In  the  white  community,  and 
It  was  so  unprecedented  that  even  many 
Negroes  had  difficulty  believing  it  could  be 
made  into  a  reality. 

Local  March  on  Washington  Committees 
nevertheless  began  to  spring  up  across  the 
country,  and  as  preparations  assumed  larger 
proportions,  the  pressure  on  President  Roose- 
velt mounted.  On  June  20, 1941,  less  than  two 
weeks  before  the  scheduled  date  of  the  march, 
the  President  Issued  Executive  Order  8802. 
banning  discrimination  in  the  War  industries 
and  setting  up  the  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Committee.  Once  more  thousands  of 
new  Jobs  were  opened  up  to  Negroes  through 
Randolph's  efforts,  and  black  people  began 
to  sense  their  power  as  an  organized  group 
and  the  effectiveness  of  nonviolent  direct 
action  tactics. 

Even  when  his  actions  have  seemed  to  be 
directed  toward  noneconomlc  ends,  Randolph 
has  been  guided  by  a  persistent  concern  for 
the  Negro's  economic  welfare.  In  1948,  for 
instance,  he  traveled  to  Washington  to  speak 
with  President  Truman  on  the  problem  of 
segregation  and  discrimination  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Although  he  was  of  course  concerned 
that  Negroes  in  the  Army  be  treated  with 
dignity,  the  more  fundamental  difficulty  he 
saw  was  that  segregation  would  exclude  them 
from  high-paying  officer  positions  eis  well  as 
from  training  programs  in  skills  they  would 
need  for  postservlce  civilian  employment. 
Such  were  Randolph's  Influence  and  author- 
ity that  another  Executive  Order  was  Issued 
to  comply  with  bis  demands. 

In  1955,  when  Randolph  urged  me  to  go 
South  to  help  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  or- 
ganize the  Montgomery  bus  boycott,  he  like- 
wise had  a  dual  objective  in  mind.  He 
naturally  felt  that  Negroes  had  a  right  to  sit 
where  they  wanted  to  on  public  accommoda- 
tions. But  he  also  felt  that  Lf  the  boycott  were 
successful  and  spread  elsewhere,  it  would 
create  jobs  for  Negroes  as  bus  drivers  and  in 
restaurants,  parks  and  libraries.  His  concep- 
tion was  that  where  Negroes  were  free  to 
come,  they  would  be  free  to  work;  if  this 
proved  not  to  be  the  csise,  once  having  gained 
access  to  an  institution,  they  would  use  the 
same  techniques  for  obtaining  employment 
that  they  had  originally  used  to  open  it  up. 
And  this  in  fact  is  what  has  happened 
throughout  the  South. 

His  Interest  in  educational  desegregation, 
too,  transcended  the  problem  of  dignity  or 
of  Negroes  and  whites  attending  the  same 
schools  together,  for  he  was  concerned  with 
the  growing  threat  pwsed  to  Negro  employ- 
ment by  cybernetics  and  automation.  Since 
education  Is  the  btisls  for  economic  advance- 
ment, he  knew  that  access  to  all  educational 
facilities  and  opportunities  was  vital  to  the 
Negroes.  A  decade  later,  we  can  see  even  more 
clearly  the  devastating  effect  the  combination 
of  automation  and  inferior  segregated  edu- 
cation has  had  on  the  employment  of  blacks. 
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It  wu  Randolph's  perception  of  the  eco- 
nomic basis  of  Negro  freedom  that  enabled 
him  to  grasp  tjhe  unique  significance  of  the 
1963  March  on  Washington.  He  conceived  of 
It  as  marking  the  termination  of  the  mam 
protest   period-— during   which    ^feg^oe«   had 
destroyed  the  Jim  Crow  Institutions  in  the 
South — and   tHe   inauguration  of  an  era  of 
massive  action  at  the  ballot  box  designed  to 
bring  about  ntw  economic  programs.  Aware 
that  the  centril  problem  Negroes  faced  was 
no  longer  simply  one  of  civil  rights  but  of 
economic  rlghi— for  the  one  would  lack  so- 
cial substance  ■without  the  other — he  called 
for  a  March  on  Washington  which  brought  a 
quarter  of  a  n|inion  Americans  to  the  na- 
Uons  capital  toi  demand  "Jobs  and  Freedom." 
At  the  same  fme  President  Kennedy  intro- 
duced  what   wns   to  become   the   1964   Civil 
Rights  Act,  an(|  In  the  minds  of  some  people 
this  became  tHe  main  focus  of  the  March. 
Randolph,  however,  refused  to  be  misled  by 
transient  emotjon  and  persisted  In  his  de- 
mand for  an  eoonomlc  program.  At  the  1988 
White  House  cbnference,  "To  PulflU  These 
Rights,"  he  proposed  the  Freedom  Budget, 
calling  for  an  ajinual  Federal  expenditure  of 
818.5  billion  fop  10  years  to  wipe  out  poverty. 
Randolph   was  not  speaking  here  of  tax 
incentives  for  ledustry.  voluntary  asalstance 
"by  prlTate  individuals  m-  community  action 
programs.  He  nfas  speaking  of  full  employ- 
ment and  a  gualranteed  income,  the  rebuild- 
ing of  our  cltl^,  the  provision  of  superior 
schools    for   all    of    our   children,    and    free 
medical  care  fo*  aU  of  our  citizens.  He  was 
speaking,  very  Amply  and  without  rhetoric, 
of    achieving   eduallty   In   America. 

And  he  was  njat  being  unrealistic.  He  pro- 
posed, along  wtth  the  Freedom  Budget  a 
political  strategy  for  achieving  it  that  calls 
for  buUdlng  a  coalition  of  Negroee,  labor, 
liberals,  rellglou^  organizations,  and  students. 
If  these  groups  dould  unite,  they  would  form 
a  majority  capable  of  democratizing  the  eco- 
nomic, social  a|jd  pollUcal  power  of  this 
Nation, 

Today  there  a4e  many  Negroes  and  liberals 
who  reject  the  !ldea  of  this  coalition  The 
reason  for  this.  I  think,  is  that  they  have 
failed  to  view  tlie  problem  of  Inequality  in 
its  totality.  Un^ke  Randolph,  their  vision 
Is  fractured  and  constricted.  There  are  some 
Negroes,  for  example,  who  are  advocaUng 
racial  separatism!  and  black  nationalism  be- 
cause they  are  engaged  In  a  very  significant 
psychological  quiet  for  Identity. 

I  am  in  sympithy  with  this  search  to  a 
degree,  as  was  Randolph  In  1940  when  he 
wrote:  ".  .  .  the  Negro  and  the  other  darker 
races  must  look  |to  themselves  for  freedom, 
ace.  nation,  or  class  must 
Freedom  is  never  granted; 

__  8  never  given,  it  is  exacted. 

Freedom  and  Justice  must  be  struggled  for  by 
the  oppressed  of  ^11  lands  and  races,  and  the 
struggle  must  be; continuous,  for  freedom  U 
never  a  final  fact,  but  a  conUnulng  evolving 
process  to  hlgheI^  and  higher  levels  of  hu- 
man, social,  econdmlc,  political  and  religious 
relationships."       I 

Randolph  did  |  not  believe  that  blacks 
should  Isolate  tkemselves.  though,  so  he 
added:  "But  Negries  must  not  fight  for  their 
liberation  alone.  They  must  Join  sound 
broad,  Uberal  soclkl  movements  that  seek  to 
preserve  Amerlcaii  democracy  and  advance 
the  cause  of  soclaj  and  religious  freedom." 

Randolph's  position  is  not  only  morally 
correct  but  strat^cally  necessary  for  Ne- 
groes today  are  in  |  danger  of  letting  an  emo- 
tional Imperative  destroy  the  possibility  for 
social  and  econom|c  liberation.  They  are  em- 
phasizing blacknefs  to  the  point  of  Isolat- 
ing themselves  frbm  broad  poliUcal  move- 
ments for  social  jiustlce— forgetting  that  as 
one- tenth  of  the  j  population,  they  cannot 
by  themselves  brltg  about  necessary  social 
changes  such  as  tUoee  embodied  in  the  Free- 
dom Budget.  ! 

Indeed,    many   liberals   have   become   ob- 
sessed With  the  psychological  aspects  of  the 
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racial  problem  to  the  point  of  neglecting  its 
eoonomlc  dimensions.  During  the  early  years 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  these  liberals, 
unlike  Randolph,  favored  integration  pri- 
marily as  a  means  of  fostering  better  rela- 
tions between  blacks  and  whites.  Now  that 
the  cry  of  black  nationalism  has  arisen  from 
some  Negroes,  they  have  transferred  their 
concern  for  brotherhood  to  the  need  for 
blacks  to  achieve  pride  and  identity  and  for 
Whites  to  purge  themselves  of  gtuit  and 
racism.  In  both  the  earlier  and  the  current 
cases  there  U  a  faUure  to  confront  the  over- 
riding fact  of  poverty.  Most  mistakenly, 
many  have  now  abandoned  the  objective  of 
buUdlng  an  Integrated  movement  to  achieve 
economic  equality. 

We  are  still  very  much  In  need  of  the 
guidance  of  A.  Philip  Randolph.  As  he 
reaches  his  80th  birthday,  this  April  15,  the 
freshness  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
vision  remaining  evident.  And  by  his  pres- 
ence, he  poses  a  challenge  to  his  followers:  to 
build  through  means  that  are  democratic  and 
nonviolent,  a  Just  society  In  which  all  men 
need  not  fear  poverty,  and  in  which  men  of 
all  races,  graced  with  the  dignity,  that  comes 
from  a  fuU  life,  need  not  fear  each  other 
In  no  other  way  can  we  at  last  become  a 
nation  that  la  at  peace  with  itself. 
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Although  Mr.  Randolph's  life  work  has 
been  full  and  varied,  he  said  yesterday  that 
throughout  all  the  years  he  has  had  one  prl- 
mary  aim— to  unite  all  the  scattered  seg- 
ments  of  the  working  classes,  the  Neirro 
among  them. 

Sitting  m  his  four-room  apartment  In  the 
cooperatives  owned  by  the  International 
Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union,  26th  Street 
and  Ninth  Avenue,  he  commented: 

"My  philosophy  was  the  result  of  our  con- 
cept  of  effective  liberation  of  the  Negro 
through  the  liberation  of  the  working  people 
We  never  separated  the  Uberation  of  the 
white  working  man  from  the  liberation  of 
the  black  working  man  ...  the  unity  of 
these  forces  would  bring  about  the  power  to 
really  achieve  basic  social  change." 

But  the  recent  emphasis  has  been  on  "race 
Iteelf."  he  said.  Referring  to  today's  black 
nationalist  movement,  he  asserted: 

"There  must  be  a  continuous  quest  for 
Identification  by  the  Negro,  [but]  I  believe 
that  can  be  overdone.  And  I  believe  the  cult 
of  blackness  has  been  overdone.  I  wouldn't 
say  it  has  been  successful  In  putting  these 
forces  together." 

EorroRSHip  IS  rkcaixed 


Salvation  for  a 
come  from  wlthli 
it  Is  won.  Justice  1 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 

"•  2°.  ^^^  ^^'  ^-  P^lP  Randolph 
marked  his  80th  birthday,  a  day  of  trib- 
utes and  celebration  for  one  of  the  great- 
est Negro  leaders  of  the  20th  century 
Throughout  his  years  as  a  leader  of  Negro 
Amencans,  he  has  maintained  a  total 
vision  of  the  goal  of  freedom  for  his  peo- 
ple and  of  the  means  for  achieving  it  We 
are  still  very  much  in  need  of  the  guid- 
ance of  A.  PhUip  Randolph.  The  fresh- 
ness and  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
vision  remains  evident.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude the  following  article  by  Rudy 
Johnson  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
special  APL-CIO  resolution  honoring  this 
truly  great  American  on  his  80th  birth- 
day: 

[From  the  New  Tork  "nmes,  Apr.  16. 19691 
Ranuolph.  80  Years  Old  Today,  Rdxects  On 
His  Fight  tor  Labor 
(By  Rudy  Johnson) 
A.  PhUlp  Randolph  leaned  forward  on  the 
sofa  to  stress  his  point  and.  with  a  trace  of 
fire  in  his  eyes,  declared: 
"You've  got  to  fight  for  what  you  get.  I've 
been  on  one  side  of  many  a  conference  table 
negotiating  agreements,   and  I  don't  know 
of  a  single  Instance  where  anything  was  given 
without  exacting  it  from  the  other  side  " 

The  statement,  made  In  an  interview  yes- 
terday, was  typical  of  the  man  whose  long 
and  fruitful  career  as  a  labor  leader  civil 
rights  activist,  militant  editor  and  gadfly 
to  Presidents,  was  marked  with  the  struggles 
that  presaged  recent  gains  by  Negroes  and 
other  members  of  minority  groups 

Mr.  Randolph  retired  last  year  as  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  founder  in  1926  It 
had  been  a  long,  arduous  fight  that  lasted 
almost  three  decades  from  the  first  inkling 
of  organizing  such  a  Negro  union  to  signing 
the  first  contract  with  the  nation's  raUroads 

Today  Mr.  Randolph  is  80  years  old  and 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  proclaimed  the  dav 
in  his  name  in  New  York. 

On  May  6  hundreds  of  prominent  Ameri- 
cans, many  of  them  his  associates  In  the 
long  clvu  rights  fight.  Will  pay  him  tribute 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 


He  went  on  to  describe  the  days  when  his 
editorship  of  The  Messenger,  a  magazine  he 
and  one  of  his  closest  associates,  the  late 
Chandler  Owen,  founded  in  1917.  At  that 
time,  his  radical  writings  and  soapbox 
speeches  had  prompted  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  call  him  "the  most  dangerous  Negro 
m  America." 

He  lashed  out  at  Jim  Crowlsm  during  the 
Wilson  Administration  in  his  articulate  writ- 
ings and  rousing  speeches.  But  he  also  took 
issue  with  other  Negroes  when.  In  his  esti- 
mation,  they  sought  to  veer  from  a  path 
of  black  alliance  with  trade  unionism.  This 
Included  the  late  Marcus  Qarvey's  "Back  to 
Africa"  movement,  started  in  1916. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  that  throughout  his 
career  he  and  his  associates,  had  always 
striven  to  develop  the  "principle  of  coaUtlon,  " 
after  which  the  united  workers  would  begin 
to  make  changes  in  the  capitalistic  structure 
of  society.  An  avowed  socialist,  he  said : 

"A  larger  part  of  our  economy  ought  to  be 
subject  to  socialization.  Take  railroads,  air- 
planes, the  buses,  medical  care.  These  are 
areas  that  should  not  be  subject  to  exploita- 
tion for  profit  because  the  people  will  suffer 
as  a  result  of  that.  Great  corporate  powers  are 
becoming  almost  unmanageable. 


GOAL  or  THE  TRIBUTR 

The  goal  of  the  birthday  tribute  will  be  to 
raUe  $250,000  to  carry  on  the  Negro  leader's 
life  work  through  the  A.  PhUlp  Randolph 
Institute. 


VOICE    REMAINS    STRONG 

As  Mr.  Randolph  talked,  he  looked  much 
leaner  than  he  had  been  before  he  was  strick- 
en with  a  heart  ailment  several  years  ago 
Most  of  his  life,  he  had  weighed  200  pounds 
and  had  been  6  feet  taU.  But  his  powerful, 
resonant  voice  was  still  strong. 

He  recalled  some  of  the  highlights  of  his 
career,  which  Included  origination  of  a 
March  on  Washington  Movement  In  the  early 
years  of  World  War  II. 

The  plan  was  to  assemble  thousands  of 
Negroes  who  would  converge  on  Washington 
in  a  demonstration  that  would  protest  dis- 
crimination In  government  and  defense 
plants. 

Mr.  Randolph,  and  the  late  Walter  White 
then  director  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  had  met 
with  President  Roosevelt  to  try  to  urge  him 
to  correct  the  problem. 

But  the  President  resisted  the  urglngs  and 
even  sent  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  persuade  Mr 
Randolph  to  caU  the  march  off.  But  he  was 
unyielding,  and  less  than  two  weeks  before 
the  scheduled  march,  on  June  20  1941  the 
President  Issued  Executive  Order  8802  ban- 
ning discrimination  In  the  war  Industries 
and  setting  up  the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Conamlttee. 

About  seven  years  later.  Mr.  Randolph's 
Committee  Against  Jim  Crow  In  Military 
Service  and  Training  convinced  President 
TTuman  to  issue  an  executive  order  banning 
discrimination  in  the  armed  forces. 
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But  one  of  Mr.  Randolph's  most  glorious 
moments  came  in  1963  when  be  conceived  a 
March  on  Washington  that  was  carried  out 
by  more  than  a  quarter-million  pec^le,  black 
and  white,  and  where  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr.  deUvered  his  "I  Have  A 
Dream"  speech. 

Mr.  Randolph  regretted  however,  that  his 
late  wife,  the  former  Lucille  E.  Green,  to 
whom  he  had  been  married  60  years,  died  only 
months  before  the  memorable  event. 

Statement  by  the  APLr-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil ON  A.  Philip  Randolph,  Bal  Harbottr, 
Pla.,  Febkuary  18,  1969 
Whereas,  A.  Philip  Randolph  has,  through- 
out his  long  career,  made  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment, and 

Whereas,  Brother  Randolph  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  building  of  a  Negro-Labor  al- 
liance and  to  the  Integration  of  the  Negro 
people  into  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
life  of  America,  and 

Whereas,  Brother  Randolph  will  be  cele- 
brating his  BOth  birthday  on  April  16,  1969; 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  That  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  salutes  Brother  Randolph  on  the 
occasion  of  his  80th  birthday;  and  that  It 
calls  on  trade  unionists  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  support  the  birthday  celebration  which 
win  be  held  on  May  6,  1969  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  and  also  con- 
tribute to  the  Fund  to  be  established  in  Mr. 
Randolph's  name  which  will  be  used  to  fi- 
nance voter  education  and  registration  pro- 
jects in  the  black  communities  of  our  cities, 
with  the  objective  of  strengthening  the  polit- 
ical coalition  of  labor  unions.  Negroes,  and 
liberals  which  can  achieve  those  economic 
and  social  reforms  that  will  bring  greater 
democracy  and  enduring  peace  to  this  nation. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  opportimity  to  say 
a  few  words  about  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
for  there  have  been  few  Americans  in 
this  century  more  worthy  of  respect.  His 
battle  for  equal  opportunity  for  black 
men  began  when  most  people  ignored  the 
Negro  entirely. 

In  1917,  for  speaking  and  writing 
against  Jim  Crowism  during  the  Wilson 
administration,  the  Justice  Department 
called  him  "the  most  dangerous  Negro 
in  America."  He  was  off  to  a  good  start. 
From  then  on,  he  has  not  swerved  from 
the  cause  of  liberation  of  the  Negro 
through  freedom  of  job  opportunity.  He 
has  said: 

My  philosophy  was  the  result  of  our  con- 
cept of  effective  liberation  of  the  Negro 
through  the  Uberation  of  the  working  people. 
We  never  separated  the  liberation  of  the 
white  working  man  from  the  liberation  of  the 
black  working  man.  .  .  .  The  unity  of  these 
forces  would  bring  about  the  power  to  really 
achieve  basic  social  change. 

His  emphasis  has  always  been  on 
equality  of  opportunity  and  on  the  unity 
of  all  working  men.  His  belief  has  con- 
sistently been  that  minority  groups  can 
make  their  greatest  economic  and  social 
gains  working  through  existing  labor 
unions,  or  by  starting  their  own.  Mr. 
Randolph's  achievements  in  bringing  this 
Idea  into  reality  represents,  in  effect,  the 
history  of  the  Negro  in  the  American 
labor  movement.  In  1925,  he  founded  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 
After  12  more  years  of  organizing  the 
union  won  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  employee  election  and  a  contract 
from  Pullman.  Prom  a  position  of 
strength  as  president  of  the  union.  Ran- 
dolph was  able  to  bargain  effectively,  not 


only   for   union    members   but   for   all 
Negroes. 

In  1941,  Randolph  sought  to  dramatize 
the  fact  that  "in  this  arsenal  of  democ- 
rary  there  is  no  democracy  for  the 
Negro  citizen"  by  organizing  a  march  on 
Washington.  It  was  not  until  Roosevelt 
established  the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commission,  and  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  commanding  war  contractors 
to  drop  color  barriers  that  the  march  was 
called  off. 

In  1944,  he  took  a  suit  against  the  all- 
white  Locomotive  Eiigineers  and  Fire- 
men, who  had  forced  the  railroads  into  a 
Jim  Crow  agreement,  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Court  ruled  the  agreement 
illegal. 

In  1948,  Randolph  suggested  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  that  there  would  be  whole- 
sale refusal  of  Negroes  to  register  for  the 
draft  unless  segregation  in  the  Armed 
Forces  ended.  Truman  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  ending  segregation  of  units 
almost  immediately. 

In  1955,  he  forced  the  newly  merged 
AFL-CIO  to  outlaw  discrimination  in 
affiliated  imlons.  Although  enforcement 
has  been  slow,  there  are  now  more  than 
1,750,000  Negro  union  members,  and  less 
than  150  of  the  60,000  affiliated  locals  are 
segregated.  This  is  not  dramatic,  not 
showy  progress,  but  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  days  when  Mr.  Randolph  was  a  lone 
voice  at  the  conventions. 

In  1963,  Randolph  conceived  and  led 
the  great  March  on  Washington,  which 
served  notice  to  an  America  that  con- 
tinued to  ignore  the  black  man  that  there 
were  imredeemed  promises  and  imful- 
filled  hopes. 

There  have  been  few  tougher  fighters 
for  any  cause.  Not  many  other  men 
would  have  dared  to  risk  the  wrath  of 
Roosevelt,  of  Truman,  and  all  of  orga- 
nized labor.  Yet  he  did,  with  great  power 
and  dignity,  and  made  them  his  ad- 
mirers. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  has  spent  his  life 
creating  a  better  life  for  millions  of 
Americans.  The  black  men  who  have  good 
jobs  and  who  have  a  sense  of  the  free- 
dom that  ought  to  be  the  birthright  of 
every  American  owe  a  great  deal  to  him. 
So,  too,  do  £^  of  us  owe  him  a  debt,  for 
his  persistent  persuasion  has  opened  our 
eyes  and  made  possible  the  commitment 
that  America  has  now  made  to  end  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  80  years  as  well  spent  as 
Mr.  Randolph  has  spent  his,  are  too  few. 
I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  join  in 
wishing  him  msoiy  more.  • 

Mr.  PETPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
deep  personal  pleasure  to  join  in  the 
tribute  to  my  distinguished  friend  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
Both  birthday.  As  you  know  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  improvement 
in  the  living  standards  of  the  working 
mtm  in  our  country  and  with  the  struggle 
to  overcome  the  discriminations  which 
prevent  the  full  realization  of  our  great 
American  ideals  of  human  brotherhood. 

Few  men  have  contributed  more  than 
A.  Philip  Randolph  to  both  of  these 
causes.  His  Long  life  has  been  devoted  to 
lifting  up  his  fellow  men.  He  has 
struggled  for  the  economic  elevation  of 
his  fellow  men  through  his  dedicated 
and  able  leadership  of  the  International 


Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  and 
through  hlB  wise  counsel  and  inspiration 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  leadership 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor- 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  He 
has  struggled  as  mightily  and  as  suc- 
cessfully for  the  unshackling  of  the  spirit 
of  millions  of  his  fellow  citizens  through 
his  support  of  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
and  the  cause  of  racial  equality  and 
freedom  in  our  Isuid. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  honor  a  man 
of  the  high  character  and  ability  of  A. 
Philip  Randolph.  Our  coimtry  is  in  his 
debt  and  it  is  our  wish  that  the  Ruler  of 
the  Universe  may  give  him  many  more 
fruitful  years  in  the  service  of  the  ideals 
that  have  made  this  Nation  the  beacon 
of  freedom  and  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
inherited of  the  earth. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  A.  Philip  Randolph 
who  is  80  years  old  today.  Bom  at  the 
time  of  the  gas  lamp,  he  is  stUl  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  an  example  of  ex- 
traordinary moral  dignity  to  men  today. 
Bom  in  Crescent,  Fla.,  the  son  of  a 
preacher,  he  was  only  9  years  old  when 
a  life-lasting  lesson  was  thrust  upon 
him.  It  was  the  story  of  a  lynching  which 
never  took  place.  As  he  told  it: 

The  men  (all  Negroes)  of  the  town  had 
gone  to  the  county  Jail,  stood  all  night  like 
sentries  In  the  street  and  kept  the  lynch 
mob  from  coming. 

For  the  little  boy,  it  meant  that 
strength  stemmed  from  unity  and  that 
his  brothers  had  shown  strength. 

His  philosophy  in  his  own  words  has 
been: 

We  never  separated  the  liberation  of  the 
White  working  man  from  the  liberation  of 
the  Black  working  man  .  .  .  the  unity  of 
these  forces  would  bring  about  the  power 
to  really  achieve  basic  social  change. 

In  the  land  of  liberty,  he  believed  that 
all  men  were  to  be  free  and  all  his  life 
he  worked  toward  that  end.  He  is  still, 
in  his  own  nonviolent,  but  inflexible  way, 
pursuing  this  goal. 

From  President  Roosevelt,  he  helped 
obtain  the  promise  of  fair  emplojmient 
practices — now  in  effect  in  17  States. 
Prom  President  Truman,  the  Integration 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Prom  President 
Eisenhower,  the  implementation  of 
school  desegregation,  and  in  the  1960's, 
he  organized  the  march  on  Washington 
and  quietly  convinced  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  to  propose  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

A  self-educated  man,  a  wonderful  ora- 
tor, he  never  forgot  his  labor  background 
and  his  black  Identity.  He  was  the  found- 
er of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters,  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
and  yet  he  was  never  overpowered  by 
his  achievements.  His  greatest  achieve- 
ment is  perhaps  to  be  a  model,  not  only 
to  the  black  man  in  America,  or  to  the 
white  man  in  America,  but  to  men 
everywhere,  of  all  races,  religions,  and 
creeds.  It  is  certainly  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  this  great 
American  today. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Detroit  in  this  special  order 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Americsm.  Asa 
Philip  Randolph,  who  just  passed  his 
80th  birthday. 
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A.  Philip  RJftndolph  has  devoted  his  life 
to  improving:  conditions  for  black  work- 
ers. As  the  otganizer  and  founder  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  he 
made  an  unmeasurable  contribution  to 
the  labor  movement  in  America.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  has 
also  long  been  a  living  symbol  for  many 
black  Ameriqans  of  what  a  number  of 
Individuals  cbuld   achieve   through  or- 
ganizaUon.  M  one  had  to  list  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's  vast  iaccomplishments  In  order 
of  their  value  to  black  Americans,  or- 
ganization,    imited     action    toward     a 
common  goal^   would  top  that  list.  All 
America    learned    from    Mr.    Randolph 
what    obstacles    could    be    hurdled    by 
organization.  ' 

Mr.  Randoljjh's  skill  as  a  labor  orga- 
nizer is  well  Mnown  to  me  from  personal 
experience.  When  I  was  general  counsel 
for  Trade  Uhlon  Leadership  Council 
Detroit.  A.  Philip  Randolph  was  our 
guiding  light.  He  came  to  speak  often 
before  us.  as  hfe  did  to  many  such  groups, 
and  shared  generously  his  experience 
and  advice.  Without  doubt,  he  is  the  most 
revered  labor  spokesman  in  America 

For  neariy  sp  years,  Mr.  Randolph  has 
been  a  progressive  force  in  American 
development,  ^is  is  the  voice  that  spoke 
most  often  fori  black  America,  especially 
the  workingmtn.  He  was  the  force  be- 
hind the  opening  of  the  war  industries 
to  black  AmeHcans;  he  was  also  the 
force  behind  desegregation  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  and  hie  was  the  great  mind  that 
conceived  and  tarried  out  the  monumen- 
tal march  on  Washington  in  1963. 

A.  Philip  Randolph's  amazing  ability 
to    organize    ^orkingmen,    to   persuade 
Presidents,  and  to  inspire  thousands  of 
black  Americaris  who  occupy  positions  of 
leadership.  bot|i  in  and  out  of  the  labor 
movement,  will  never  be  forgotten.  The 
changes  he  has  wrought  in  America  are 
a  higher  tribute  than  any  we  could  lay 
before  him.  Wiih  dignity,  determination 
and  the  marvelous  gift  of  seUing  goals 
and  philosophy  to  an  oppressed  people, 
A.  Philip  Ranc  olph  has  quietly  moved 
mountains.  Although  he  has  retired  now 
from  many  of  his  former  activities    I 
know  that  he  irtll  continue  to  prod  his 
many  admirers  when  he  feels  that  we 
are  not  moving  our  share  of  the  moun- 
tains that  are    eft. 

Mr,  ROYBAlI  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  to  lave  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
truly  great  Aiierican,  Mr.  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th 
birthday. 

Mr.  Randolph  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  securing  of  dignity,  justice  and 
equality  for  al  his  feUow  citizens  in 
America. 

He  has  shown  outstanding  qualities  of 
leadership  in  th((  long  struggle  on  behalf 
of  this  Natior  "s  working  men  and 
women — and  ir  helping  improve  the 
economic,  social  md  political  life  of  every 
American,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed 
national  origin,  br  ethnic  background. 

This  country  dwes  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  exaiaple  he  has  set  of  a  life- 
time devoted  to  helping  make  the  United 
States  a  better  p  lace  in  which  to  live. 

I  believe  we  can  all  agree  with  Bayard 
Rustin  when  he  said: 


In  thU  time  of  confusion,  violence,  and 
racial  separatism.  A.  PhlUp  Randolph— at  80 
years  of  age — remains  a  source  of  wisdom  and 
coxirage.  By  his  presence,  he  poses  a  chal- 
lenge to  his  followers.  That  challenge  Is  to 
build,  through  means  that  are  democratic 
and  non-violent,  a  Just  society  in  which  all 
men  need  not  fear  poverty,  and  in  which 
men  of  all  races,  graced  with  the  dignity  that 
comes  from  a  full  life,  need  not  fear  each 
other.  In  no  other  way  can  we  at  last  become 
a  nation  that  U  at  peace  with  Itself. 

In  further  tribute  to  this  outstanding 
American.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  fine  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  AprU  25  edition  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Citizen,  honoring  A.  Philip 
Randolph : 

Randolph  at  80 


April  29,  1969 


On  April  15.  A.  PhlUp  Randolph  marked 
his  80th  birthday,  a  day  of  tributes  and  cele- 
bration for  one  of  the  greatest  Negro  leaders 
of  the  20th  Century. 

The  very  essence  of  the  man  and  what  he 
stands  for  Is  perhaps  best  grasped  by  his  co- 
worker, Bayard  Rustin.  in  an  article  in  The 
New  Leader.  Rustin  writes  In  part: 

"I  think  It  Is  part  of  the  greatness  of  A 
Philip    Randolph    that    throughout    his    60 
years  as  a  leader  of  Negro  Americans,  he  has 
maintained  a  total  vision  of  the  goal  of  free- 
dom  for   his  people   and   of   the   means   for 
achieving  it.  Prom  his  earliest  beginnings  as 
a  follower  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  a  colleague 
of  Norman  Thomas,  he  has  understood  that 
social  and  political  freedom  must  be  rooted 
In  economic  freedom,  and  all  his  subsequent 
acUons  have  sprung  from  the  basic  premise  " 
He  has  identified  with  the  spiritual  long- 
ings of  black  people,  but  has  Insisted  that 
economic    security    Is    the    precondition    for 
pride  and  dignity.  While  he  has  felt  that  Ne- 
gro salvation  is  an  internal  process  of  strug- 
gle and  self-afBrmatlon.  he  has  recognized  the 
political  necessity  of  forming  alliances  with 
men  of  other  races  and  the  moral  necessity 
of  comprehending  the  black   movement   as 
part  of  a  general  effort  to  expand  human 
freedom. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  his  deep  faith  in 
democracy,  he  has  realized  that  social  change 
does  not  depend  upon  the  decisions  of  the 
few.  but  on  direct  political  action  through 
the  mobilization  of  masses  of  Indlvidualsto 
gain  economic  and  social  Justice. 

Randolph  thus  stands  out  among  Negro 
leaders  of  the  20th  Century  as  a  man  of  both 
principled  idealism  and  practical  accomplish- 
ment. He  has  stod  firm  against  racial  sepa- 
ratism—whether advocated  In  the  1920s  by 
Marcus  Oarvey  or  in  the  1960s  by  black  na- 
tionalists—because of  his  belief  in  Integra- 
tion and  his  knowledge  that  separatism 
would  mean  the  continued  exploitation  and 
degradation  of  black  people. 

Again,  he  has  rejected  elitism— be  It  In 
the  form  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBols'  concept  of  "a 
talented  tenth"  or  of  a  proposal  for  black 
capitalism— because  of  his  democratic  com- 
mitment and  his  opposition  to  programs  that 
would  economically  benefit  a  minority.  He 
has  adhered  to  nonviolence  as  a  moral  prin- 
ciple and  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
political  struggle. 

Pursuing  his  conviction  that  the  Negro 
can  never  be  socially  and  politically  free 
until  he  Is  economically  secure.  Randolph 
worked  to  build  an  alliance  between  black 
Americans  and  the  trade  union  movement 
His  first  efforts  met  with  strong  opposition 
from  Southern  oligarchs  and  powerful  busi- 
ness leaders  who  had  traditionally  tried  to 
use  the  Negro  to  subvert  the  labor  movement 
Their  tactic  was  to  exploit  the  Negro's  griev- 
ous need  for  employment  by  inviting  him  to 
scab  on  unionized  white  workers  striking  for 
Just  demands. 

Realizing  that  the  only  benefactors  of 
these  practices  were  the  exploiters  them- 
selves,  Randolph  embarked  upon  a  cnisade 


opposing  any  form  of  strikebreaking  by  Ne- 
groes,  advocating  Instead  their  full  Integra- 
tlon  Into  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment. Today  there  are  two  mUUon  black 
trade  unionists  In  America  who  have  attained 
economic  dignity.  Job  security  and  protection 
against  racial  discrimination. 

We  are  still  very  much  In  need  of  the 
guidance  of  A.  PhlUp  Randolph.  As  he  reaches 
his  80th  birthday,  the  freshness  and  the 
comprehensiveness  of  hU  vision  remains 
evident. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
man  reaches  four  score  years  of  age,  it  is 
cause  for  a  celebration.  However,  should 
such  a  person  have  achieved  prominence 
by  reason  of  his  accomplishments  in  the 
interest  of  his  people  and  of  his  vocation 
it  is  only  right  that  the  Nation  should 
commemorate  his  birthday. 

A.  Philip  Randolph,  a  truly  great 
leader,  was  bom  80  years  ago.  FVjrtu- 
nately  he  is  still  with  us  and  active  for 
the  just  cause  of  all  laboring  people  and 
for  civil  rights.  When  he  speaks  on  be- 
half of  almost  19  million  Negroes  who 
constitute  close  to  il  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  population,  the  Nation  listens. 

The  fact  that  dramatic  changes  for  a 
better  status  for  this  important  segment 
of  our  citizenry  have  occurred  with  such 
swiftness  is  due  in  a  great  measure  be- 
cause of  the  work  of  the  man  we  honor 
today 

It  was  back  in  .^anuary  1941,  over  28 
years  ago,  that  Mr.  Randolph,  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Por- 
ters, advanced  the  idea  of  50.000  to 
100.000  Negroes  marching  on  Washing- 
ton and  demanding  that  their  Govern- 
ment do  something  to  insure  the  em- 
ployment of  Negroes  in  defense  indus- 
tries. 

Although  that  march  did  not  actually 
take  place,  it  proved  to  be  the  impelling 
reason  that  President  Roosevelt  on  June 
25.  1941,  issued  his  famous  Executive 
Order  8802.  stating: 

There  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  the 
employment  of  workers  in  defense  industries 
or  Government  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

Again  it  was  A.  Philip  Randolph  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  march  on  Wash- 
ington which  did  take  place  on  August  28. 
1963.  What  is  significant,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  prominent  clergymen,  noted 
educators,  influential  labor  leaders,  and 
other  prominent  Americans  were  present 
in  large  numbers  on  this  occasion. 

The  cause  of  labor  and  the  advance- 
ment of  human  rights  are  the  twin  goals 
of  this  great  man.  That  he  succeeded  is 
becoming  a  reality.  May  he  long  continue 
his  activities  for  a  better  society.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  80th  birthday  and 
wish  him  continued  good  health  and 
success. 


April  29,  1969 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order,  a  tribute  to  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brasco).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  NON- 
PROFIT PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstkin)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  reintroduced  a  resolution  directing 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  means  by  which  com- 
mercial broadcasters  could  be  required 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  non- 
profit public  educational  broadcasting. 
The  resolution  would  also  put  Congress 
on  record  in  favor  of  commercial  televi- 
sion and  radio  broadcasters'  providing 
substantial  financial  support  to  educa- 
tional broadcasting. 

Educational  television  offers  a  positive 
alternative  to  the  sex  and  violence  so 
prevalent  on  commercial  television  to- 
day. Educational  television  also  offers  a 
broader  range  of  programing.  The 
children's  workshop,  for  example,  offers 
highly  creative,  imaginative  and  educa- 
tional programing.  Yet,  educational 
television  with  no  source  of  regular  fi- 
nancing exists  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis 
primarily  by  means  of  voluntary  contri- 
butions, and  so  forth. 

The  Congress  in  1967  established  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  educational  programing. 
The  financing  for  the  corproatlon's  ac- 
tivities has  been  limited  so  far,  however, 
to  interim  congressional  appropriations 
which  do  not  begin  to  meet  the  need. 

There  is  a  need  to  find  a  permanent 
long-range  financing  mechanism  to  en- 
able public  broadcasting  to  grow  and.  at 
the  same  time,  maintain  its  independ- 
ence from  government.  The  recommen- 
dation recently  made  by  Prof.  Richard 
Netzer,  of  New  York  University,  that 
commercial  broadcasters  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  public  television  represents  a 
proposed  solution.  While  I  tend  to  sup- 
port the  idea  of  media  tax.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  full-fiedged  study  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  deter- 
mine if  there  should  be  a  tax  and.  If  so, 
to  what  extent. 


FOUNDATION  RESPONSIBILITY— H 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  emergence  of 
reverse  racists  in  Texas.  I  have  said  that 
these  purveyors  of  hate  have  received 
assistance  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
through  its  grantees.  Today  I  intend  to 
show  the  House  exactly  how  that  aid  has 
been  dispensed,  and  again  call  upon  the 
Ford  Foundation  to  take  steps  to  exercise 
its  responsibility,  which  is  to  insure  that 
its  grantees  act  only  in  the  public  inter- 
est. I  believe  that  the  grantees  I  will 
speak  of  have  acted  in  a  way  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest,  and  contrary 
to  any  intention  that  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion espouses,  unless  I  seriously  mis- 
understand the  aims  of  that  great  or- 
ganization. 
The  principal  purveyor  of  race  hate  In 


Texas — that  Is  the  reverse  variety  of 
r£«:e  hate — is  the  Mexican  American 
Youth  Organization,  known  as  MAYO. 
I  shall  show  today  how  three  of  the  four 
founders  of  MAYO  are  on  direct  payrolls 
of  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  how  Its 
principal  members  receive  aid  direct  and 
Indirect  from  Ford  Foundation  grantees. 
The  Ford  Foxmdatlon  has  given  grants 
of  $2>/2  million  to  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican legal  defense  fund  and  $630,000  to 
the  Southwest  Coiuicil  of  La  Raza.  As  far 
as  I  know  these  grantees  are  free  to 
spend  their  money  more  or  less  as  they 
please.  It  is  this  freedom  of  action  that 
has  led  to  an  odd  interrelationship  be- 
tween MAYO  and  Ford  Foundation 
money. 

The  Southwest  Council  of  La  Raza 
made  a  grant  of  $110,000  to  an  organiza- 
tion calling  itself  the  Mexican  American 
Unity  Council,  of  San  Antonio.  This 
group  in  turn  makes  other  grants  to  other 
organizations;  it  has  already  handed  out 
$46,000,  although  its  grant  is  supposed  to 
last  for  a  whole  5  years.  Of  the  seven  pub- 
licly known  grants,  three  are  to  organi- 
zations that  are  run  by  MAYO  members, 
or  closely  related  to  MAYO,  and  one  is 
to  a  voter  registration  group  whose  di- 
rector is  an  old  ally  of  a  local  politico 
who  often  addresses  MAYO  meetings, 
and  who  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  parent  grantee,  the 
Southwest  Council  of  La  Raza. 

The  president  of  MAYO,  Jose  Angel 
Gutierrez,  who  has  said  that  most  Anglo- 
Americans  are  "gringos"  and  that  "grin- 
gos" must  be  "eliminated."  and  who 
frequently  says  that  violence  may  be 
necessary,  even  killing,  to  achieve  his 
goals,  is  employed  as  an  investigator  by 
the  Mexican -American  legal  defense 
fund,  a  Ford  grantee.  Gutierrez*  appeals 
to  violence  make  it  seem  odd  that  he 
should  be  working  for  a  group  dedicated 
to  legal  recourse,  but  then  it  is  also  odd 
that  the  MALDF  ofiQces  sport  pictures  of 
Che  Guevara,  not  exactly  known  for  his 
dedication  to  free  process,  let  alone  law. 
Gutierrez  is  one  of  the  four  foimders  of 
MAYO. 

A  second  founder  of  MAYO  is  Willie 
Velasquez,  who  happens  to  be  the  director 
of  the  Mexican- American  Unity  Council, 
which  has  $110,000  in  Ford  money  to  dis- 
pense, $46,000  of  which  has  already  been 
spent.  One  of  his  two  acknowledged  em- 
ployees is  Juan  Patlan.  who  was  a  third 
foimder  of  MAYO.  The  other  employee  is 
Gil  Murillo,  who  was  until  recently  a 
VISTA  supervisor.  The  fourth  founder  of 
MAYO  was  Mario  Compean.  who  so  far 
as  I  know  is  not  on  any  grantee's  payroll, 
but  who  has  benefited  from  political  ac- 
tion of  MAYO  related  groups.  He  was 
first  president  of  MAYO,  and  ran  for  the 
office  of  Councilman  of  San  Antonio. 
Compean 's  appeal  was  frankly  racist: 

I  shall  pursue  a  course  plotted  to  over- 
throw the  gringos  and  their  vicious  and  op- 
pressive political  machine. 


He  also  said : 

Let  me  say  that  my  campaign  will  be  based 
on  a  platform  committed  one  hundred  per 
cent  to  la  raza  and  the  blacks."  Compean 
places  the  blame  for  all  the  ills  of  Mexican- 
Americans  and  Negroes  on  what  he  calls  the 
white  majority. 

Jose  Angel  Gutierrez,  the  second  presi- 
dent of  MAYO,  has  made  statements 


that  are  even  more  startling:  unlike 
Compean  he  is  paid  by  tax-free  founda- 
tion money.  Incidentally,  MAYO  some- 
times says  that  it  hsis  no  officers,  but 
other  times  says  that  it  does.  Likewise,  it 
sometimes  says  that  most  Anglos  are  aU 
right,  but  sometimes  that  all  or  most  An- 
glos are  racists — gringos.  Gutierrez  said 
In  Austin,  Tex.,  on  April  19: 

We  must  use  any  means  necessary  to  reach 
our  goal. 

He  also  said  on  that  day: 
We  may  have  to  resort  to  violence  In  self 
defense. 

On  April  11,  Gutierrez  said  that  "top 
priority"  must  be  given  to  "identifying 
and  exposing  the  gringo,"  and  that 
MAYO  aimed  to  "eliminate"  the  gringo, 
by  killing  if  necessary.  Gutierrez  feels 
that  anyone  who  disagrees  with  him  or 
for  some  reason  or  another  does  not  help 
him  is  either  a  "turncoat" — a  term  he 
applied  to  a  Mexican-American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  failed  to  give  him  a 
scholarship  he  asked  for — or  has  "grin- 
go tendencies,"  which  is  a  term  he  ap- 
plied to  me.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
zealous  young  man  states  that  he  will 
never  violate  his  loyalty  to  la  raza  by 
publicity  criticizing  another  Mexican- 
American.  Gutierrez  has  said: 

MAYO  wlU  crush  any  gringo  who  gets  In 
our  way,  squashing  htm  like  a  beetle. 

His  statements  are  very  similar  to  the 
utterances  of  MAYO  founder  Compean, 
and  the  resemblance  is  not  accidental.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  a  young  man  who 
preaches  hatred  and  violence  can  be  em- 
ployed by  a  legal  defense  fund,  but  that 
is  the  case.  The  interesting  aspect  of  the 
job  is  that  Gutierrez  is  not  a  lawyer,  but 
an  "Investigator"  for  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion supported  MALDF.  His  job  leaves 
him  ample  time  to  travel  and  speak  in 
behalf  of  MAYO,  so  that  one  wonders 
whether  he  investigates  so  much  as  he 
instigates.  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  disburser 
of  Ford  Foundation  money  in  San  An- 
tonio  is   the   Mexican-American   Unity 
CouncU.  which  has  $110,000  and  which 
is  run  by  Willie  Velasquez,  who  is  like 
Gutierrez  a  founder  of  MAYO.  Velas- 
quez has  on  his  payroll  a  third  MAYO 
founder,  Juan  Patlan.  who  works  aS  an 
"economic   development  specialist."   As 
far  as  I  can  determine  the  Unity  Coun- 
cil has  made  no  grants  aimed  at  eco- 
nomic development,  although  it  has  made 
grants     to     various     politically     active 
groups,  so  it  is  hard  for  me  to  teU  what 
his  job  really  is.  Velasquez,  through  the 
Unity  Council,  has  made  direct  grants 
to    fellow    MAYO    founder    Guerrero's 
MAYO  organization,  in  the  amount  of 
$12  400 — or  one-fourth  of  the  total  of 
all  grants  made  by  the  unity  councU. 
Incidentally,  the  only  paid  employee  of 
the  MAYO  group  is  Ignaeio  Perez,  who 
was  also  a  founder  of  the  organization. 

Tlie  Mexican-American  Unity  Coun- 
cil has  further  close  ties  with  MAYO 
members.  For  example,  it  has  given  a 
grant  to  provide  operating  money  for  the 
Universidad  de  los  Barrios,  the  premises 
of  which  seem  to  be  the  headquarters 
for  drinking  bouts,  where  one  murder 
was  committed  on  the  night  of  January 
10,  and  whose  walls  are  decorated  with 
various  posters  that  could  be  Interpreted 
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as  Irreverent  by  some  and  obscene  by 
others.  As  It  happens,  the  director  of 
this  Interesting  place  is  a  student  who 
happens  to  have  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  MAYO. 

The  Pord-fuhded  Council  also  provides 
financial  assistance  to  a  group  known 
as  Barrios  Unlrios.  Associated  with  Bar- 
rios Unidos  is  a  group  headed  by  C.  H. 
Alejos,  a  MATO  member,  and  candidate 
for  the  city  council  in  the  last  municipal 
election  In  Sa|i  Antonio.  This  group  is 
caUed  the  Laiedo  Street  Council.  The 
Barrios  Unldo«  provides  money  to  the 
Lulacs  del  Bgurio,  headed  by  Darlo 
Chapa,  MAYO  member  and  candidate 
for  the  city  council  in  the  last  municipal 
election  in  San  Antonio. 

A  fourth  Pord-funded  group  in  San 
Antonio  Is  the  group  known  as  COVER, 
headed  by  a  Ibng-time  ally  of  County 
Commissioner  Albert  Pena,  who  opposes 
the  city  govertiment's  majority  party, 
and  who  also  happens  to  be  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Southwest  Council 
of  La  Raza.  Th<  Commissioner  frequent- 
ly addresses  MAYO  raUles  around  the 
State.  It  Is  curious  to  note  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  Southwest  Council,  which 
grants  funds  to  the  Mexican  American 
Unity  Council,  ^hich  in  turn  gives  $5600 
to  a  voter  registration  group  headed  by 
his  long  time  political  supporter.  One 
has  to  wonder  viiat  the  connections  may 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leadership  of  MAYO 
Is  clearly  irresponsible.  Yet.  three  of  the 
four  founders  of  this  organization  are 
on  the  payroll  of  Ford  Foundation  gran- 
tees. Including  Its  current  president,  who 
works  for  a  leg^l  defense  fund,  but  who 
openly  and  flagrantly  states  that  the 
legal  process  of  reform  probably  will  not 
work,  and  who  thinks  nothing  of  making 
threats  of  vloletace.  Not  only  does  the 
Pord  Foundation  provide  the  means  of 
livelihood   for  these   provocateurs  and 
blatherskites.  b|it  Its  grantees  provide 
additional  direct  support  to  the  MAYO 
organization  and  to  fellow  MAYO  mem- 
bers. Of  seven  grants  made  in  San  An- 
tonio to  organizations,  three  have  gone 
directly  to  organizations  that  are  headed 
by  MAYO  membfrs,  and  a  third  has  gone 
to  a  political  action  group  whose  leader- 
ship is  closely  allied  with  a  member  of 
the  board  of  dirfctors  of  the  Southwest 
Council  for  La  Raza.  It  appears  that  all 
of  this  Is  more  than  coincidental;  the 
grantees  take  care  of  their  friends,  and 
I  suppose  that  it  is  assumed  that  the 
Pord  Foundation  Is  none  the  wiser.  There 
is  no  reason  to  ^eUeve  that  henceforth 
the  Foundation  iiU  not  know  to  whom 
Its  money  is  goirlg  and  what  it  is  being 
used  for.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Jiave  clearly  pointed  out 
the  relaUonshlp  of  Ford  Foundation 
money  to  militaiit  and  radical  groups 
and  leaders,  grout)s  and  leaders  who  are 
at  best  Irresponsible  and  who  present  a 
real  danger  to  the  peace  and  safety  and 
progress  of  the  people  of  south  and 
southwest  Texas. 


CAN  THE  UNIVERSITY  SURVIVE? 
(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 


today,  many  of  our  citizens  are  asking 
what  is  happening  on  our  university  and 
college  campuses.  The  Reverend  Theo- 
dore M.  Hesburgh,  president.  Notre 
Dame  University,  in  the  April  27  issue 
of  This  Week  Magazine,  suggests  that 
the  very  survival  of  the  university  is  at 
stake. 

That  survival  he  suggests  is  up  to  the 
university  itself.  Through  purposeful 
leadership  in  tune  with  the  legitimate 
needs  and  demands  of  the  student  the 
university  can  survive.  Father  Hesburgh 
feels  that  today's  students  are  better 
than  ever  before,  more  deeply  committed 
to  the  democratic  values  of  the  Nation 
and  more  concerned  about  the  very  pur- 
pose of  society. 

But  the  acts  of  violence  and  force  that 
are  perpetrated  by  a  few  which  deny  the 
basic  rights  of  the  individual  must  be 
dealt  with  effectively  and  justly  by  the 
university;  otherwise.  Father  Hesburgh 
fears  that  the  academic  community 
could  lose  support  of  the  general  public, 
that  liberty  could  be  suppressed  and 
that  the  fires  of  fascism  could  be  re- 
kindled. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  Father 
Hesburgh's  balanced  and  insightful  com- 
mentary on  one  of  the  great  issues  fac- 
ing this  country,  and  Include  his  state- 
ment at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

The  best  salvation  for  the  university  In 
the  face  of  any  crisis  Is  for  the  university 
community  to  save  Itaelf.  by  declaring  ita 
own  ground  rules  and  basic  values  and  then 
enforcing  them,  first  with  moral  persuasion 
and  Anally  with  academic  sanctions— sus- 
pension and  expulsion— for  participants  In 
any  movement  against  university  We  and 
values— especially  violence,  vandalism  and 
mob  action. 

When  moral  persuasion  and  academic  sanc- 
tions fall  to  deter  thoee  who  show  open  con- 
tempt for  the  life-style  and  self-declared 
values  of  the  university  community  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  to  invoke  whatever 
outside  assistance  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  university  and  It  values.  However  it 
is  the  university  that  best  Judges  its  need 
for  outside  assistance  and  Invokes  this  as- 
sistance, much  as  It  would  call  for  help  in  a 
three-alarm  campus  Are.  Here  the  concern 
is  survival  against  forces  bent  on  destruc- 
tion. 

University  presidents  have  constantly 
heard  the  argument  that  if  they  invoke  the 
law.  and  call  in  the  police  to  keep  peace  on 
the  campus,  they  will  lose  the  respect  and 
the  support  of  their  university  community 
My  only  answer  to  that  argument  is  that 
without  the  law  you  may  well  lose  the  uni- 
versity—and  beyond  that,  more  seriously 
important,  you  may  lose  the  support  of 
the  larger  society  outside  of  the  campus 
which  keeps  the  university  alive,  and  which 
Is  most  deeply  wounded  when  law  U  no 
longer  respected,  bringing  an  end  to  every- 
one's most  cherished  rights. 

If  someone  invades  your  home,  do  you 
dialogue  with  him  or  call  the  law?  Without 
the  law,  the  university  la  a  sitting  duck  for 
any  small  and  Irresponsible  group  from  the 
outside  or  Inside  of  the  campus  that  wishes 
to  destroy  it  or  to  terrorize  It  at  whim  The 
!^,/'.."*®  tinlverslty's  only  guarantee  of 
civilization  versus  Jungle  or  mob  rule. 

Somewhere  a  stand  must  be  made  and  the 
point  I  have  been  trying  to  emphasize  to  our 
own  university  conununlty  and  to  concerned 
government  officials  and  legislators.  Is  that 
the  stand  must  be  made  here,  by  ourselves 
on  our  campus,  not  by  an  outside  authority' 
The  university  president,  as  a  last  and  dismal 
alternative,  may  have  to  call  the  police  to 
keep  law  and  order;  if  he  doesn't,  the  day 
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wUl  come  when  somebody  else  wlU  have  to 
step  In  and  make  the  call  for  him. 

When  Notre  Dame  announced  its  determi- 
nation to  make  such  a  stond  against  lawless 
force  on  Its  campus  If  the  need  for  It  arises 
the  president  of  an  Eastern  university  voiced 
concern  for  "our  general  readiness  today  to 
attack  the  young  and  blame  the  young." 

Par  from  blaming  the  young,  I  feel  that 
the  great  majority  of  our  students  today  need 
better  leadership  than  we  administrators  or 
the  faculty  are  giving  them  In  these  times  of 
a  fast-changing  society.  The  young  people 
are  more  Informed,  more  widely  read  better 
educated,  more  Idealistic,  more  deeply  sensi- 
tive to  moral  issues,  more  likely  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  good  rather  than  selfish  goals 
than  any  past  generations  of  students  that 
I  have  known.  Even  the  most  far-out  stu- 
dents are  trying  to  tell  society  something 
that  may  be  worth  searching  for  today  if 
they  would  only  lower  the  volume  so  'we 
could  hear  the  message.  In  most  cases  they 
have  good  reason  to  be  bothered  by  some 
aspects  of  American  and  world  society  and  by 
current  values,  or  the  lack  of  them. 

But  a  complicated  social  mechanism  out 
of  Joint,  cannot  be  adjusted  with  sledge  ham- 
mers. At  Notre  Dame  we  recognize  the  right 
and  validity  of  protest  and  dissent  regardlne 
the  burning  issues  of  the  day— war  and  peace 
especially  in  Vietnam,  civil  rights,  moral  Is-' 
sues,  and  the  stance  of  our  university  on 
those  issues.  But  protest  and  dissent  must  be 
expressed  In  a  civil  and  rational  discussion 
and  persuasion,  not  in  a  display  of  force  and 
violence  that  disrupts  the  life  of  the  unlver- 

fi  ™K^<.*Ji"i  ^^"^  *  thousand  resolutions  as 
to  what  kind  of  a  society  we  want,  but  when 
authority  Is  flouted,  we  must  Invoke  the  law 
or  stand  feack  to  watch  the  university  die 
beneath  our  hopeless  gaze. 

In  a  fast  changing  society  the  real  crisis  is 
not  one  of  authority  but  a  crisis  of  vision 
that  alone  can  Inspire  great  leadership  and 
create  morale  in  any  society.  A  rebirth  of 
great  academic,  civic  and  political  leadership 
a  sharing  of  some  of  these  youthful  ideals 
and  dreams  (impossible  or  not)  would  be 
good  for  our  universities  and  good  for  Amer- 

^*1°°- J*  "*^*  *'*°  *^*'P  "8  all  remove  some 
of  the  key  problems  that  underline  most  of 
the  unrest.  The  campus  Is  really  reflecting 
America  and  the  world  today  in  hl-fl  sound 
and  living  color. 

Part  of  the  vision  that  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of  must  certainly  Include  law  and  order 
But  curiously  enough,  one  cannot  really  have 
law  and  order  without  another  part  of  the 
Vision;  greater  achievement  of  justice  in  our 
times,  more  compassion  for  all,  real  love  be- 
tween generations.  All  elements  of  the  vision 
are  Interdependent.  Moreover,  the  vision 
must  be  whole  and  real  for  everyone 

I  truly  believe  that  unless  our  American 
universities  take  drastic  steps  now  to  restore 
law  and  order  to  their  campuses,  we  may  be 
about  to  see  a  revulsion  on  the  part  of  state 
and  Federal  legislatures,  benefactors,  par- 
ents, alumni  and  the  general  pubUc  for  much 
that  is  happening  today  in  higher  education. 
This  may  lead  to  a  suppression  of  the  liberty 
and  autonomy  that  are  the  llfeblood  of  a 
university  community.  It  may  well  lead  to 
a  rebirth  of  fascism,  unless  we  ourselves  are 
ready  to  take  a  stand  for  what  la  right  for 
us.  We  must  rule  ourselves,  or  others  wlU 
rule  us,  in  a  way  that  destroys  the  university 
as  we  have  known  it  and  loved  It. 
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NATIONAL  SQUARE:  MYTHICAL 
COMPLEX 


(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  new  administration  armounced  its 
support  of   the  grandiose   scheme  ad- 


vanced by  the  Temporary  Commission  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  providing,  am(Hig 
other  designs,  for  the  destruction  of  an 
entire  city  block,  which  is,  in  the  words 
of  Wolf  Von  Eckardt,  sUff  writer  for  the 
Washington  Post,  "for  the  sake  of  a 
theory." 

In  a  time  when  the  administration  is 
also  asking  Congress  to  establish  a  fixed, 
annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  based  on  local  taxes  and 
revenues  raised  by  the  city,  it  seems  in- 
conceivable to  reduce  that  percentage  by 
taking  out  of  taxation  one  of  the  most 
expensive  taxable  properties  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 

In  A.D.  64,  the  great  fire  in  Rome  raged 
for  6  days,  then  roared  on  after  appar- 
ently being  brought  imder  control.  Large 
sections  of  the  city  were  destroyed,  but 
by  now  Nero  had  been  Emperor  for  a  dec- 
ade and  knew  something  about  raising 
money  for  government  expenses.  His  re- 
building program  included  a  great 
palace — the  golden  house — for  himself 
and  according  to  some  historians  Italy 
and  the  provinces  were  ransacked  in 
order  to  defray  the  enormous  costs. 

We  have  being  presented  to  us  again, 
by  a  new  administration,  the  same 
scheme  that  could  lead  to  the  devastation 
of  the  beauty  and  historic  signlfictince  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  without  fire,  and 
with  funds  for  rearranging  the  finery  to 
come  through  the  simple  expediency  of 
continuing  the  raid  on  the  earnings  of  the 
American  taxpayers.  And  when  the  pie  is 
opened.  Pennsylvania  Avenue — devoid  of 
the  landmarks  that  have  made  it  fa- 
mous— will  have  been  transformed  into 
little  more  than  a  super  highway  for 
ceremonial  parades. 

Such  landmarks  as  the  WiUard  Hotel 
and  National  Theater  are  designed  for 
junking  under  the  master  scheme  to  cre- 
ate more  open  space  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  House,  but  sponsors 
promise  that  one  of  the  benefits  for  the 
anticipated  millions  that  the  project 
would  cost  would  be  parking  spaces  for 
10,000  automobiles.  Now,  what  sort  of  an 
exchange  is  this? 

To  me,  the  Willard  Hotel  has  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  history  and  tradition  of 
this  Nation.  It  has  housed  some  of  our 
Presidents  and  other  famous  Americans, 
and  it  is  remindful  of  eras  in  history 
when  there  was  a  greater  value  on  in- 
tegrity, moral  value,  and  patriotism  than 
we  find  in  these  parts  today.  I  recognize 
that  the  actual  building  which  stands  at 
14th  Street  and  Permsylvania  Avenue 
today  is  not  the  same  Willard  whose 
guests  included  celebrities  of  the  past 
century;  still  it  Is  over  65  years  old  and 
represents  periods  far  beyond.  Visitors 
to  this  city  like  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
hostelry  where  noted  figures  lived  for  a 
century  and  more,  and  I  for  one  would 
like  that  tradition  to  be  preserved. 

John  Qlenn  had  a  word  for  this  intan- 
gible something  when  he  came  up  to 
Capitol  Hill  a  few  years  ago  and  described 
his  feelings  when  he  sees  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  I  think  that  we  should  try  to 
Instill  patriotism  in  our  youth  in  every 
way  possible,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we 
are  going  to  help  attain  this  objective  if 
we  destroy  monuments  to  the  past  and 
replace  them  with  parking  lots. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  Congress  should 


be  so  generous  with  tax  funds  as  to  ap- 
prove a  scheoie  that  is  going  to  re<iuire 
an  Investment  of#>ver  a  half -billion  dol- 
lars for  a  highly  dubious  return.  Our 
people  have  already  been  battered  around 
by  the  eroding  winds  of  inflation  caused 
by  Federal  extravagance,  and  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  an  insidious  imposition  on 
the  taxpayer  to  reduce  his  buying  power 
another  hitch  by  approving  this  kind  of 
unnecessary  spending. 

I  am  incorporating  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  this  issue : 
Nationai.  S«t7abb:  "Mtthicai.  CoMPuac" 

(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 
We  don't  need  that  NaUonal  Square. 
The  proposal  for  a  paved  expanse  to  termi- 
nate Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  the  White 
House  end  has  always  been  as  much  of  a 
theoretical  abstraction  as  the  rebuilding  of 
the  north  side  of  the  Avenue  Is  a  hard  and 
practical  economic,  social  and  symbolic 
necessity. 

We  must  rebuild  Pennsylvania  Avenue  If 
downtown  Washington  is  to  be  revitalized 
and  If  it  is  to  be  linked  with  and  involved 
In  its  reason  for  being — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

To  perform  this  function,  the  Avenue 
should,  of  course,  have  Included  the  city's 
and  Nation's  foremost  theater,  opera  and 
concert  hall. 

That  would  have  attracted  developers.  But 
it  is  water  over  the  dam.  The  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter is  rising  down  by  the  river. 

But  it  Is  not  too  late  to  change  the  design 
of  the  National  Square  and  remove  the 
threat  of  destroying  a  whole  viable  and  ex- 
pensive city  block  for  the  sake  of  a  theory. 
The  theory  is,  of  course,  that  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  should  link  the  Capitol  with  the 
White  House.  Well,  it  doesn't.  The  choleric 
Andrew  Jackson  spoiled  that  notion  In  1836 
when  he  ordered  the  Treastu^  built  right 
smack  In  between. 

So  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  designers  de- 
cided we  should  at  least  see  the  Treasury  as 
we  come  down  the  Avenue  from  the  Capitol. 
So  they  propose  tearing  down  all  the  build- 
ings between  15th  and  13th  Streets.  They 
originally  wanted  to  tear  down  the  Press 
Club,  too,  for  the  sake  of  their  symbolic 
expanse. 

But  they  eventually  shrunk  from  that. 
Their  now  shrunken  plan  for  a  square,  how- 
ever. Is  still  to  make  the  Treasury  part  of 
a  mythical  "White  House  complex"  that  you 
enter  through  some  sort  of  grandiose  gate. 
The  architects  themselves  are  not  yet 
happy  with  this  gate  solution.  And  nobody 
knows  for  sure  Just  what  Is  supposed  to  be 
on  that  square  except  for  the  fountain  and 
the  pigeons. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  design  viable,  liv- 
able cities.  Tes,  we  need  grandeur  and  sym- 
bolism. 

But  effective  urban  design  reconciles  gran- 
deur and  symbolism  vrtth  living  reality.  It 
takes  into  account,  as  architect  Louis  Kahn 
has  put  it.  "what  the  city  wants  to  be." 

But  this  is  Washington.  It  is  a  city  of  am- 
ple open  space,  too  much  of  it  perhaps.  And 
It  is  a  city  that  seems  to  prefer  trees  over 
pavements  and  has  had  no  trouble  finding 
a  setting  for  ceremony  and  confrontation. 


CONSUMER  FULL  WARRANTY 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1969 

(Mr.  O'HARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
spend  billions  of  doUars  each  year  on 
machinery  and  appliances  ranging  from 
automobiles  and  television  sets  to  blend- 
ers, toasters,  and  electric  razors. 


In  most  cases,  these  electrical  and 
mechanical  devices  have  made  our  work 
easier  and  our  leisure  time  more  en- 
joyable. They  have  indisputably  en- 
hanced the  quality  of  our  lives. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  become 
increasingly  dependent  on  their  proper 
functioning.  If  a  device  does  not  work, 
the  buyer  often  suffers  considerable  in- 
convenience and  sometimes  even  eco- 
nomic loss. 

■When  a  consumer  purchases  an  appli- 
ance, or  a  piece  of  machinery,  he  has 
the  right  to  assume  that  modem  Amer- 
ican technical  and  engineering  know- 
how  has  produced  a  reliable  and  efBclent 
product.  Generidly.  he  is  not  disap- 
pointed. 

Manufacturers  already  go  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  expense  to  assure 
quality  control  of  their  products.  But 
no  matter  how  good  quality  control  may 
be,  there  will  always  be  some  products 
sold  which  do  not  work  the  way  they 
should. 

If  the  consumer  had  any  doubts  about 
the  product's  reliability  at  the  time  he 
bought  It.  the  dealer  probably  quelled 
his  fears  by  showing  him  an  impressive- 
ly embossed  warranty  certificate  and 
assured  the  potential  buyer  that  It  pro- 
vided for  any  problem  that  could  arise. 
But  despite  the  high  quality  of  most 
products,  and  the  sincere  desire  of  repu- 
table manufacturers  to  guarantee  what 
they  produce,  I  believe  that  too  many 
Americans  have  discovered  through  bit- 
ter experience  that  often  their  warran- 
ties do  not  cover  the  full  cost  of  neces- 
cessary  repairs,  do  not  provide  prompt 
servicing,  and  do  not  insure  repair  work 
of  high  professional  quality. 

A  consumer  who  has  been  sold  a  de- 
fective product  and  then  not  been  able 
to  get  it  repaired  promptly  and  Inex- 
pensively, is  not  impressed  when  told 
that  his  neighbor  did  not  experience 
similar  difficulty  with  his  machine.  He 
does  not  care  how  many  thousands  of  the 
same  product  have  been  produced  with- 
out defect. 

All  he  knows  is  that  he  has  purchased 
something  that  now  is  of  no  use  to  him. 
And  he  wants  it  repaired  quickly. 

When  this  occurs,  there  can  be  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  comprehensive  and  inclu- 
sive warranty  that  guarantees,  without 
qualification,  prompt  repair  or  replace- 
ment of  the  defective  product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  the 
American  consumer  has  that  kind  of 
warranty  protection.  Consequently,  the 
Representative  from  California  'Mr. 
Moss)  and  I  are  introducing  the  Con- 
sumer Full  Warranty  Protection  Act  of 
1969. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  proposal,  and  be- 
fore I  discuss  its  provisions,  I  think  It 
would  be  useful  to  outline  in  some  detail 
the  nature  of  the  problem  which  makes 
this  legislation  necessary. 

I  do  not  think  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  unfamiliar  with  the  problem. 
With  increasing  frequency,  I  receive  let- 
ters from  constituents  appealing  for 
help,  as  a  last  resort,  in  getting  satisfac- 
tion from  a  manufacturer.  I  am  sure  that 
the  files  of  my  colleagues  contain  similar 
letters. 

In  recent  months,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  prepared  or  participated  In 
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the  preparatiofi  of  a  series  of  reports  on 
the  present  liUdequacles  of  manufac- 
turers' warranWes. 

Read  in  th^r  entirety,  these  reports 
reveal  a  frlghflenlng  state  of  affairs.  In 
one  of  the  studies,  for  example,  PTC  re- 
searchers discovered  34  different  types  of 
disclaimers  and  exclusions  in  warranties 
given  to  purcnasers  of  household  ap- 
pliances. 

The  Commlislon  has  described  the 
typical  appliance  warranty  as  "a  fog 
shrouded  halo  khlch  effectively  camou- 
flages a  lengthy  list  of  disclaimers  and 
limitations."     [ 

Mr.  Speaker,'  if  their  products  are  as 
good  as  they  cl^im,  I  call  upon  the  manu- 
facturers to  join  in  burning  away  this 
fog  with  the  bright  sunlight  of  full  war- 
ranty disclosure  and  full  warranty  pro- 
tection. 

Manufacturers  of  quality  merchandise 
have  nothing  toj  fear  from  comprehensive 
warranty  coverage.  Indeed,  they  may 
gain  considerable  Increases  in  public 
good  will  and  respect. 
-At  Uie  Prese^it  time  many  manufac- 
turers limit  theaiselves  to  replacing  parts 
which  have  malfunctioned.  They  expect 
the  consumer  tjo  pay  any  labor,  service 
and  transportation  costs  incidental  to 
the  replacement  of  those  parts.  In  many 
of  the  warrantl^  of  this  type,  the  manu- 
facturer is  mide  the  sole  judge  of 
whether  the  part  is  defective.  Many  war- 
ranties contain!  provisions  voiding  its 
protection  altogether  if  the  product  is 
moved  from  th^  owner's  original  prem- 
ises to  his  new  1  home  or  if  he  sells  the 
product  to  another  person  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  warranty.  Other  guaran- 
le  date  of  manufacture 
date  of  delivery  to  the 
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tees  run  from 
rather  than  th 
consumer. 
Even  if  the 


manufacturer  admits  his 
obligation  under  the  warranty,  weeks  or 
even  months  mao^  pass  before  the  neces- 
sary repairs  are  imade.  If  the  machine  is 
not  repairable,  nkanufacturers  are  reluc- 
tant to  replace  It.  They  may  stall  mak- 
ing repairs  until  the  warranty  expires  or 
send  the  purchaser  off  on  an  endless 
circle  of  referral^  to  their  district  office, 
then  to  their  regional  office,  then  to  their 
headquarters  office,  and  then  back  again 
to  their  district  qfflce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recitation  of  a  few 
case  histories  f^om  the  Commission's 
files  will  suffice  to  graphically  demon- 
strate the  point: 

In  one  case  a ;  consumer  had  a  great 
difBculty  obtaining  an  appointment  with 
the  repair  man.  When  he  finally  came,  he 
was  unable  to  fb^  the  product.  A  factory 
representative  w»s  summoned.  After  he 
worked  on  it,  h^  left  with  an  admoni- 
tion for  the  coisumer  to  contact  the 
district  office  if  ahy  further  difficulty  de- 
veloped. When  the  appliance  still  did 
not  work,  the  ojimer  wrote  the  district 
representative.  Receiving  no  response, 
she  wrote  dlrectl^  to  the  main  office  of 
the  manufactiu-ei-.  Their  reply  advised 
the  owner  that  her  complaint  was  be- 
ing referred  to  the  district  representa- 
tive. As  of  the  lime  the  Commission's 
report  was  publlsked,  the  lady  had  heard 
nothing  further  from  either  office. 

The  owner  of  a  new  car  complained 
of  22  defects,  inclbdlng  a  spare  tire  with 
a  plug  patch  ln|it.  He  took  It  to  his 
dealer  for  servlcitig,  but  after  4  days  In 


the  garage,  no  repairs  had  been  made. 
However,  the  car  had  been  driven  28 
mUes  during  that  period.  Another  indi- 
vidual moved  shortly  after  he  purchased 
his  new  car.  Three  dealers  In  his  new 
hometown  refused  to  make  repairs  cov- 
ered by  the  warranty.  They  told  him  to 
take  his  car  to  his  original  dealer  who 
was  several  himdred  miles  away. 

The  faulty  design  of  a  certain  televi- 
sion caused  repeated  malfunctioning. 
Numerous  efforts  to  repair  the  machine 
were  made  by  the  local  retailer  and  the 
manufacturer's  representative.  In  spite 
of  these  several  attempts  at  repair,  the 
TV  continued  to  function  improperly  but 
the  manufacturer  stubbornly  refused  to 
replace  the  set.  The  best  offer  made  to 
its  purchaser  was  a  $10  trade-in  allow- 
ance for  a  set  which  he  had  owned  for 
less  than  a  year. 

A  freezer  was  delivered  with  a  faulty 
drain  hose  which  resulted  in  water  flood- 
ing the  interior.  It  remained  in  that  con- 
dition for  6  weeks  before  repairs  were 
made.  Subsequently,  the  door  fell  off. 
The  dealer  ordered  new  hinges  from  the 
factory.  The  hinges  arrived  4  months 
later. 

A  refrigerator  compressor  with  a  1- 
year  factory  guarantee  was  installed  by 
a  factory  approved  service  company. 
When  it  failed  6  months  later,  the  serv- 
ice company  offered  to  replace  it  free  but 
quoted  a  $45  service  charge  for  the  job. 
Later  the  charge  was  increased  to  $65. 

When  one  consumer's  refrigerator  mal- 
functioned, she  was  informed  by  the 
manufacturer  that  nothing  could  be 
done  unless  she  shipped  the  machine,  at 
her  expense,  to  the  nearest  authorized 
service  center  more  than  150  miles  away. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  few  examples  I  have 
discussed  here  are  by  no  means  unique. 
Neither  is  the  list  exhaustive  of  the  types 
of  problems  faced  by  thousands  of  con- 
sumers each  year.  I  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic outcry  will  continue  to  increase  until 
Congress  acts  decisively  in  the  area  of 
product  guarantees. 

Only  a  comprehensive  attack  on  this 
problem  can  be  effective.  I  believe  this 
proposal  provides  just  this  sort  of  ap- 
proach. If  enacted,  it  will  make  available 
to  the  consumer  an  effective  mechanism 
to  compel  prompt,  complete,  and  inex- 
pensive repair  work.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  will  be  given 
new  and  imaginative  authority  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  in  his  dealings  with 
the  manufacturers. 

The  proposed  Consumer  Pull  War- 
ranty Protection  Act  requires  sellers  of 
goods  to  guarantee  that  the  goods  are 
free  from  defects  of  materials  or  work- 
manship: 

The  goods  are  fit  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses for  which  such  goods  are  used: 

The  goods  are  fit,  for  any  particular 
purpose  about  which  the  buyer  has  in- 
formed the  retailer  or  manufacturer; 

The  goods  comply  with  the  description 
made  by  the  seller:  and 

Good  title,  free  from  any  Hens,  is  being 
conveyed  to  the  consumer. 

I  would  stress,  too,  that  under  this 
legislation,  the  seller  would  be  free  to  add 
to  the  warranty  protection  required  by 
the  bill,  but  he  could  not  substract  from 
it. 

Other  provisions  of  the  act  require  that 
warranties  have  at  least  a  1-year  dura- 


tion measured  from  the  date  of  delivery 
while  reserving  to  the  Commission  the 
power  to  require  a  greater  term  where 
appropriate.  If  the  product  is  transferred 
to  another  person  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  warranty,  the  new  owner  is  entitled 
to  claim  protection  under  the  warranty 
Wherever  possible,  the  manufacturer 
is  required  to  remove  unnecessarily  and 
legalistic  language  from  his  warranties 
Warranties  are  to  be  expressed  in  clear 
and  concise  terms  and  must  be  explained 
to  the  buyer  at  the  time  of  purchase 
They  must  contain  the  addresses  of  ap- 
proved servicing  facilities  and  describe 
the  procedure  for  filing  a  claim 

The  manufacturer  is  required  to  estab- 
lish service  facilities  at  convenient  loca- 
tions and  he  is  required  to  repair  goods 
without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  the  con- 
sumer. Further,  the  manufacturer  is  re- 
quired to  bear  all  transportation  and 
labor  costs. 

He  is  also  required  to  make  necessary 
repairs  promptly,  and  if  he  fails  to  re- 
pair the  goods  within  60  days,  he  will  be 
subject  to  special  penalties.  Should  the 
merchandise  prove  to  be  unrepairable, 
the  manufacturer  still  retains  ultimate 
responsibility  for  fulfilling  the  terms  of 
the  warranty. 

To  assist  the  Commission  in  enforcing 
this  act,  manufacturers  are  required  to 
keep  extensive  records  on  their  servicing 
activities.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
they  are  to  submit  reports  to  the  Com- 
mission on  these  matters.  The  Commis- 
sion in  turn  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
similar  annual  report  with  its  recom- 
mendation for  further  legislative  action. 
These  reports  shall  also  be  made  available 
to  the  public. 

This  act  also  makes  it  an  unfair  trade 
practice  for  manufacturers  to  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  its  requirements  and 
the  Federal  Tiade  Commission  is  em- 
powered to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
where  violations  are  uncovered. 

In  addition,  criminal  penalties  are  es- 
tablished for  failure  of  manufacturers  to 
enclose  cards  with  their  products  ac- 
curately describing  the  warranty  cover- 
age or  for  failing  to  keep  or  submit  any 
of  the  records  or  reports  required  by  the 
act. 

The  buyer  himself  can  bring  suit  where 
the  manufacturer  has  failed  to  fulfill  the 
warranty  requirements  of  this  proposal. 
The  buyer  is  entitled  to  recover  up  to 
the  full  purchase  price  paid  for  the  prod- 
uct plus  a  sum  equal  to  all  forseeable 
damages,  court  costs  and  expenses — in- 
cluding attorney's  fees.  Where  the  manu- 
facturer has  delayed  more  than  60  days 
in  making  necessary  repairs  under  the 
warranty,  the  buyer  may  recover  a  pen- 
alty ranging  from  $100  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  admittedly  a  tough 
bm.  However,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  It 
goes  any  further  than  the  problem  re- 
quires. 

It  borrows  from  the  common  law,  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code,  and  the  Un- 
fair Trade  Practices  Act.  But  it  also  in- 
cludes totally  new  powers  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Commission  will  have  the  authority  to 
see  to  it  that  every  consumer  is  protected 
by  a  meaningful  warranty  backed  up  by 
adequate  service  facilities. 

Some  may  object  that  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act  will  cost  too  much. 
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that  its  provisions  will  have  a  burden- 
some effect  on  interstate  commerce,  and 
that  small  businesses  will  be  driven  into 
bankruptcy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  would  be  the  case. 

This  proF>05al  specifically  requires  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  draw  its 
regulations  with  consideration  for  such 
factors  as  the  cost  of  compliance,  total 
sales  volume  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  nature  of  the  product.  In  short,  the 
regulation  draws  pursuant  to  this  act  will 
be  accommodated,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
the  reality  of  the  market  place. 

Besides,  well-constructed  products  do 
not  generally  require  servicing.  If  our  in- 
dustries manufacture  high  quality  prod- 
ucts, as  they  assure  us  they  do,  then  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  bill's 
requirement  of  increased  warranty  pro- 
tection against  inferior  products. 

Indeed  the  manufacturers  of  good 
merchandise  have  a  great  deal  to  gain 
from  the  enactment  of  this  proposal. 
Manufacturers  of  shoddy  merchandise 
are  free  to  market  their  products  while 
assimilng  only  limited  responsibility  for 
their  repair.  Because  of  the  short-cuts 
this  enables  them  to  take  on  the  assembly 
line,  unscrupulous  manufacturers  can 
afford  to  sell  at  cut-rate  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  will  cause 
these  marginal  manufacturers  to  clean 
up  their  operations  or  to  get  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  benefits  to  reputable  business- 
men of  this  are  obvious.  I  believe  this  will 
benefit  the  entire  community  of  reputa- 
ble businessmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  admired  by 
all  the  world  for  its  technical  knowhow, 
and  our  industrial  machine  is  truly  im- 
pressive. But  in  those  cases  where  in- 
dustry produces  a  slipshod  product — a 
lemon — fairness  dictates  that  the  manu- 
facturer, not  the  consumer,  bear  the  cost 
of  repair  or  replacement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  and 
I  introduce  today  requires  no  more  than 
this. 
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END  POLLUTION  IN  NASHUA 
RIVER 

(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  statement  I  recently  made  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  urging  the  inclusion  of  the 
Nashua  River  in  the  model  river  demon- 
stration program. 

The  problem  relates  to  the  critical 
need  for  combating  and  eliminating  pol- 
lution along  the  course  of  this  historic 
river,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  will  move  soon  and 
fast  to  make  possible  a  massive,  coordi- 
nated attack  upon  conditions  in  and 
along  this  river  which  are  obnoxious, 
dangerous,  and  constitute  a  great  threat 
to  the  public  health,  as  well  as  retarda- 
tion of  the  recreational  and  scenic  po- 
tential of  the  river  and  the  countryside 
along  its  banks.  My  statement  follows: 


Statement     or     Hon.     Philip     J.     Philbin 

Before  the  House  Committee  on  Public 

Works  on  the  Inclusion  or  the  Nashua 

Rtver  in  the  Model  River  Demonstxation 

Program,  April  22,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  thankful  to  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  testify  during  your 
current  hearings  on  the  operation  of  the 
Re^onal  Commission  created  under  Title  V 
of  the  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Federal  Oo-Chalrman  John  Llnnehan  and 
Governor  Curtis  of  Maine  will  present  to 
you  formal  statements  concerning  the  prog- 
ress and  future  plans  of  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission.  In  addition.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  they  will  present  for  the 
record  statements  endorsing  pending  legis- 
lative proposals  to  authorize  and  fund  the 
New  England  Beglon&l  Commission  to  carry 
on  projects  in  the  fields  of  transportation, 
environmental  management,  health,  educa- 
tion and  training. 

I  feel  sure.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and  the 
distinguished  members  of  this  committee 
will  give  them  every  consideration  as  they 
outline  to  you  their  detaUed  views  and  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  needs  of  the  New 
England  area. 

I  am  here  this  morning  primarily  to  urge 
your  assistance  in  the  designation  of  the 
Nashua  River  as  the  Model  Demonstration 
River  for  reclamation  of  this  noted  stream, 
now  badly  polluted  In  many  sections.  While 
local  and  state  efforts  are  being  made  to  abate 
pollution  of  this  river,  the  financial  problems 
involved  are  of  such  magnitude  that  Federal 
assistance  Is  required.  Both  S.  1090  and  H.R. 
7608  authorize  eleven  million  dollars  for  the 
Model  River  Demonstration  Program  and  the 
designation  of  the  Nsishua  River  for  inclusion 
In  the  program  would  Insure  a  substantial 
portion  of  Federal  money  to  help  correct  ex- 
treme pollution  in  this  Basin. 

There  has  been  wholehearted  cooperation 
and  continued  efforts  by  all  parties — commu- 
nities, public  agencies  and  citizen  groups — 
in  trying  to  advance  the  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion condition  of  this,  both  In  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire. 

Some  progress  to  combat  and  alleviate  the 
truly  horrible  conditions  along  the  course  of 
this  river  has  been  made,  but  unfortunately 
only  the  surface  has  been  scratched  and  there 
remains  a  gigantic  task  for  all  those  con- 
cerned and  interested  in  abating  the  objec- 
tionable conditions  that  still  exist. 

In  the  past,  I  have  sought  the  cooperation 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  Army 
Engineers,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  and  state  and  Interstate 
agencies  involved  in  this  problem.  The  Model 
Demonstration  River  Program  now  represents 
a  possible  solution  toward  expediting  the  re- 
moval of  the  very  undesirable  pollution  con- 
ditions along  this  once  beautiful  stream  and 
thus  opening  up  for  better  use  and  enjoy- 
ment the  countless  scenic  and  recreational 
opportunities,  clean  water  supply,  conserva- 
tion and  natural  enhancement  of  the  rare 
and  historic  natural  resources  of  this  stream. 
There  is  no  group  in  Congress  more  knowl- 
edgeable than  this  outstanding  committee  on 
the  perplexing  and  momentous  problems  of 
pollution.  I  humbly  ask  and  urge  your  effec- 
tive cooperation  and  help  toward  providing 
answers  to  the  peculiar  problems  we  have  in 
the  Nashua  Basin.  I  endorse  wholeheartedly 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  7608  and  will  be  thank- 
ful Indeed  for  your  consideration  and  help. 


UNREST  ON  THE  COLLEGE 
CAMPUSES 

I  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
most  Members  of  this  body  I  am  deeply 


disturbed,  not  only  as  a  legislator  but 
also  as  a  parent  and  a  former  college 
teacher,  over  the  growing  unrest,  revolt, 
and  open  violence  on  our  college  cam- 
puses, which  reached  a  new  high  the 
other  day  when  Afro-American  students 
took  rifles  and  ammunition  into  Willard 
Straight  Hall  to  back  up  their  illegal 
seizure  of  this  property. 

What  is  especially  disturbing  is  the 
continued  evidence  that  many  college 
administrators  and  apparently  a  large 
majority  of  college  faculties,  have  still 
failed  to  appreciate  the  devastating  im- 
pact on  free,  liberal  education  of  allow- 
ing these  acts  of  violence  to  continue 
without  any  academic  punishment  or 
discipline. 

In  that  connection  I  believe  Members 
will  be  most  interested,  if  they  have  not 
already  seen  it,  in  a  perceptive  and 
forthright  editorial  column  which  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
by  Mr.  William  V.  Shannon.  As  Mr. 
Shannon  properly  points  out  the  failure 
of  college  administrators  and  college 
faculties  to  deal  promptly  and  decisively 
with  all  efforts  to  impede  the  kind  of 
atmosphere  without  which  free  educa- 
tion cannot  function,  can  only  doom 
the  Nation's  universities,  on  which  so 
much  of  our  money  and  so  many  of  our 
hoE>es  for  future  progress  have  long  been 
centered. 

Mr.  Shannon's  column  follows: 
One   Man's  View   of  the   ITnquiet   Campus 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

The  nation's  universities  and  their  Ideals 
are  now  under  siege.  The  attack  comes  from 
some  youngsters  who  are  ignorant  of  those 
ideals,  from  others  who  are  emotionally  dis- 
turbed and  prone  to  violence,  and  from  still 
others  who  have  willfully  chosen  to  be  po- 
litical totalitarians. 

There  Is  no  way  to  accommodate  the  col- 
leges and  universities  to  these  small  disrup- 
tive minorities,  and  no  good  reason  why 
university  authorities  should  attempt  any 
such  accommodation.  These  disturbed  and 
disturbing  youngsters  should  be  expelled  In 
order  that  the  faculties  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  students  can  get  on  with  their  work. 

The  difficulty  and  the  solution  become 
clear  once  the  work  of  a  university  Is  defined. 
It  Is  to  transmit  knowledge  and  wisdom  and 
to  enhance  them  by  research  and  study.  TTie 
university  Is  not  a  forum  for  ]X)lltlcal  action. 
It  Is  not  a  training  ground  for  revolution- 
aries. It  is  not  a  residential  facility  for  the 
psychlatrlcally  maladjusted.  It  is  not  a 
theater  for  the  acting  out  of  racial  fears  and 
phantasies. 

The  university  is  a  quiet  place  deliberately 
insulated  from  the  conflicts  and  pressures 
of  the  larger  society  around  it.  Reason  and 
civility  are  essential  to  its  very  nattire  be- 
cause Its  aim  is  truth,  not  power. 

It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  ask  a 
university  to  be  deliberately  "relevant"  to 
today's  crises  of  cities  and  races.  How  Is  It 
possible  to  demonstrate  that  gothic  archi- 
tecture or  the  principles  of  organic  chemistry 
or  most  other  courses  in  the  college  catalog 
are  relevant  to  today's  headlines?  God,  it  has 
been  said,  writes  straight  with  crooked  lines. 
So  it  is  that  a  university  serves  its  com- 
munity and  its  nation  In  roundabout  and 
even  mysterious  ways. 

A  POLICY   backfires 

Much  of  the  difficulty  on  the  camptises 
arises  from  a  well  Intentioned  but  mistaken 
effort  to  achieve  relevance.  Universities  have 
gone  to  the  slums  and  recruited  black  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  are  not  academically 
qualified.  By  "transitional  years"  and  special 
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Instruction,  t&ey  have  tried  to  eeat  th«M 
students  Into  Vi«  nuOnstream  of  ooftdemlo 
work.  This  policy  of  reverse  discrimination 
has  backfired  as  disoriented  black  youths  try 
to  escape  from  the  mainstream  back  Into 
"black  studies"  and  racially  segregated 
department*. 

It  scarcely  Deeds  to  be  said  that  every 
young  Negro  who  Is  qualified  and  seriously 
wants  a  college  education  should  be  encour- 
aged and  finaqclally  assisted.  But  a  univer- 
sity has  no  obligaUon  to  black  students  who 
are  not  academically  qualified  or  who, 
though  quallfl«d,  do  not  feel  at  home  In  a 
university  atmcephere.  Every  student,  white 
or  black,  has  duties  as  well  as  privileges  and 
must  recognize  that  his  presence  on  the  cam- 
pus U  oondltloqal  on  his  behavior. 

As  for  "black  studies,"  there  are  legiti- 
mate Negro  cultural  needs  to  be  met  In  de- 
veloping a  uoable  past.  Uke  any  other 
academic  dlsdjUne,  however,  knowledge  of 
Negro  history  dm  only  develop  slowly  as  the 
supply  of  scholars  expands  and  the  neces- 
sary research  1$  done.  But  the  unlversltlea 
ought  not  to  |9e  ghettolzed  and  stultified 
to  meet  these  Cultural  needs  overnight. 

As  for  the  white  radical  students  who 
have  created  campus  turmoil.  Dr.  Bruno 
Bettel^'elm  In  b^  article  In  The  Times  maga- 
zine oil  April  I  13  accurately  defined  the 
source  of  the  ptoblem.  In  the  main  they  are 
badly  brought  \|p  children. 

LiMrr'  or  RESPONSisnJTT 
They  clamor  for  Instant  solutions  which 
do  not  exist  a^d  throw  violent  tantrums 
because  they  h«ve  never  learned  to  fear  real 
consequences  ir  to  postpone  immediate 
gratifications  fo^  greater  benefits  later.  Like 
earlier  misfits,  they  will  have  to  work  out 
their  own  Uvesjas  best  they  can,  it  la  not 
the  university^  responsibility  to  baby  alt 
them. 

These  simple  |truth8  ought  to  be  clear  to 
faculty  member|.  But  in  several  recent  con- 
frontations, ma^y  members  of  the  faculty 
have  been  with  those  who  would  subvert  the 
university.  This! should  be  no  surprise.  Pro- 
fessors are  unaccustomed  to  exercising  power 
and  are  uncomfortable  with  the  hard  choices 
which  power  entHlIs. 

As  a  result,  ob  even  the  greatest  univer- 
sity campuses  the  faculties  have  in  time  of 
decision  been  irresponsible.  At  Harvard  and 
elsewhere,  they ',  have  second-guessed  their 
presidents  and  dieans  when  they  should  have 
rallied  firmly  to  their  support. 

tNSTT^UTlONAL   DETENSE 

But,  more  an<^  more,  faculty  members  are 
recognizing  that  jsuccesalve  surrenders  to  vio- 
lence win  doom;  the  unlversltlea  as  centers 
of  learning  and  Research.  They  are  coming  to 
realize  that  segregation  by  race  and  intimi- 
dation by  a  minority  are  Intolerable.  Out  of 
that  growing  recognition,  there  is  hope  that 
the  university  authorities,  the  facultlee,  and 
the  great  majority  of  students  will  defend 
their  unlversltlei,  by  faculty-Imposed  s\is- 
pensions  and  expulsions  where  possible  and 
by  court  injunctions  and  police  power  where 
necessary,  again*  the  ignorant,  the  fanatic, 
and  the  emotlonklly  loet  who  would  destroy 
them.  I 
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thla  body  would,  I  am  sure,  say  "amen." 
Tbe  editorial  follows: 

Sahttt  on  tbm  CAjcptm 
In  the  depression  years  erf  the  early  and 
middle  1930's,  a  coUege  education  was  a  priv- 
ilege, often  reserved  for  those  with  the  stam- 
ina to  work  and  go  to  school  at  the  same  time. 
It  Is  exceedingly  dlfllciilt  for  people  of  that 
generation  to  view  with  a  great  deal  of  toler- 
ance, the  riots  and  vandalism  that  are  mak- 
ing a  shambles  of  college  campusea  today — a 
condition  that  seems  to  go  along  with  the 
aasTimptlon  that  higher  education  Is  an  in- 
alienable right. 

In  this  connection  and  In  connection  with 
a  bill  now  under  consideration  at  Albany  we 
are  pleased  to  quote  frtxn  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  a  student  paper  from  a  nearby 
college  which  says  in  part: 

"Withholding  financial  aid  from  students 
convicted  of  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  dis- 
rupting the  normal   function  of  a  coUege 
is  a  good  start   at  controlling  the   violence 
and  destructlvenees  so  prevalent  in  American 
campuses.  But  it  Is  only  a  first  step.  College 
Administrations  miist  take  a  firmer  stand  to- 
ward preventing  the  disruption  of  their  cam- 
pusea by  small  belligerent  minorities.  When  a 
University    surrenders    to    campus    radicals, 
such  as  Columbia  has  done  by  dealing  so 
leniently  with  the  events  of  last  spring,  it 
leads  one  to  wonder,  If,  as  the  New  York 
Times  has  said,  this  is  not  'a  go  ahead  for 
continuation  of  the  kind  of  chaotic  permls- 
slvenes*  under  which  defiance  and  polemics 
brush   aside  legality  at  wUr.  Students  who 
cannot    demonstrate    peacefully    or    make 
themselvee  heard  without  kicking  down  the 
president's   door    should    be    expelled    from 
school.  It  Isn't  a  question  of  a   poor,   sup- 
pressed student  If  he  is  expelled  from  school 
for  using  violence  as  a  mouthpiece  or  tramp- 
ing on  another  student's  rights  to  get  an 
education.  It's  a  simple  case  of  a  trouble- 
maker  who   has  no   business   being   In  the 
school.  If  a  student  can't  keep  his  dissent 
peaceful  and  orderly.  If  he  must  rely  on  vio- 
lence and  destructiveness  rather  than  con- 
structive progress  he  doesnt  belong  in  an 
educational  institution.  And  very  least  of  all, 
the  government  shouldn't  pay  his  way." 

We  are  Inclined  to  hope  that  this  sort  of 
sanity  prevails  among  the  majority  of  our 
college  students.  We  compliment  the  editor 
of  the  Colgate  News  whom  we  have  quoted 
on  his  outstanding  contribution. 


CO 


TS  ON  CAMPUS 
DISORDERS 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous mattei) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  thfc  current  rash  of  college 
violence  and  dltorders,  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  very  timely  »nd  thoughtful  editorial 
from  the  Otsego  Farmer  of  Cooperstown, 
N.Y.,  which  app^red  earlier  this  month. 
It  reflects  an  altitude  toward  these  de- 
velopments to  Which  most  Members  of 


THE    DANGERS    OP    ISOLATIONISM 
AND  INACTION 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  few  Members  of  this  body  who 
spoke  out  publicly  the  other  day,  when 
our  EC-121  was  shot  down  at  sea  by 
North  Korean  Migs  100  miles  at  sea,  for 
prompt  military  retaliation  for  this  bar- 
baric attack,  I  have  observed  that  there 
has  not  been  too  much  support  expressed 
publicly  for  this  particular  point  of  view, 
especially  in  the  Nation's  press.  A  sizable 
armada  was  sent  into  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
but  it  has  now  been  withdrawn.  Further 
reconnaissance  flights  are  presumably 
being  flown  with  protective  cover.  But 
what  happens  if  the  North  Koreans 
should  now  attack  our  protective  cover? 

A  military  response  to  the  EC-121 
shootdown  could  run  the  risk  of  war 
we  are  told,  and  so  it  could.  But  what 
about  a  military  response  to  an  attack 
on  our  escort  flghter  aircraft?  Might  that 
too  not  run  the  risk  of  war? 

And  might  not  our  repeated  refusal  to 


fight  back  at  these  unwarranted  assaults 
because  of  our  strong,  publicly  expressed 
fear  of  becoming  involved  in  still  greater 
hosftilitles,  ultimately  embolden  the 
North  Koreans  to  launch  their  long 
hoped  for  attack  on  South  Korea  confi- 
dent that  we  would  never  come  to  the 
defense  of  Korea? 

So  which  course,  hi  the  end,  reaUy 
does  most  to  assure  the  peace — the  bold 
or  the  timid?  And  which  course,  in  the 
end,  runs  the  greatest  risk  of  provoking 
a  new  and  expanded  war?  It  is  not  nearly 
as  simple  as  it  sounds,  as  the  democracies 
found  way  back  in  the  1930's  when  they 
shrank  from  opposing  Hitler,  Mussolini 
and  Tojo,  for  fear  of  starting  a  Second 
World  War. 

The  other  day  I  read  a  column  In  the 
New  York  Times  by  Mr.  Cyrus  L.  Sulz- 
berger, whose  views  incidentally  are 
rarely  reflected  in  the  editorials  of  that 
great  newspaper,  which  posed  this  very 
same  gnawing,  disturbing,  and  rather 
frightening  question.  Because  I  am 
happy  to  see  such  a  clear,  penetrating 
analysis  of  this  very  Important,  but  still 
largely  unrecognized  question  presented 
on  the  editorial  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
Mr.  Sulzberger's  column  of  April  27,  1969, 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Also,  following  Mr.  Sulzberger's  edi- 
torial, I  include  a  weekly  report  to  the 
people  of  my  district  which  I  issued  In 
connection  with  the  EC-121  disaster,  for 
the  week  of  April  21,  1969: 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  -nmes,  Apr.  27,  19691 
FoKKxan  Affairs:  Tax  Dinosaur 
(By  C.  L.  Sulaberger) 
Sboul.    South    Kohka.— Many    Americans 
seem  to  think  today  that  their  coimtry  can 
be  hail  a  superpower  or,  put  another  way. 
that  It  can  be  a  superpower  in  Europe  whUe 
withdrawing  from  Asia  where  It  finds  itself 
overoommltted. 

But  this  argimientatlon  falls  to  explain 
how  our  Bxiropean  aUles,  who  depend  upon 
U.S.  wUl  to  use  its  strength  as  much  as  on 
that  strength  itself,  may  be  persuaded  to  rely 
upon  our  resolution  In  the  West  If  we  make 
it  plain  we  don't  intend  to  display  It  in  the 
Bast. 

Early  last  year  the  game  of  testing  our 
Asian  mtentlons  became  really  serious  On 
January  21,  1968,  a  team  of  commandos  was 
sent  across  the  demilitarized  zone  by  North 
Koreas  dictator.  Marshal  Kim  II  Sung,  with 
orders  to  decapitate  South  Korean  President 
Chung  Hee  Park.  The  alternate  target  was 
U.S.  Ambassador  William  J.  Porter. 

EMBARRA8SIN0   ATTACRfl 

While  this  violation  of  the  armistice  faUed. 
that  did  not  deter  Kim  from  trying  again' 
Two  days  later  he  seized  the  U.S.3.  Pueblo 
and  exposed  the  reality  of  American  power 
as  embarrassingly  inept.  Next  month  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  launched  his  famous  Tet  offensive  in 
South  Vietnam,  again  unmasking  the  flabbi- 
ness  of  American  determination. 

Although  the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese suffered  very  large  casuaUtles  and  faUed 
to  hold  any  vital  points  in  the  subsidiary 
battlefield  of  South  Vietnam,  they  achieved 
stra-tegic  victory  in  the  main  battlefield,  the 
United  States  Itself.  Washington  decided  It 
had  had  enough  of  the  Indochina  war  and 
President  Johnson  announced  his  decision 
to  quit  a  few  weeks  after  the  Tet  attack. 

MOSCOW    ROLS 

Ever  since,  tbe  North  Vietnamese  and  tb« 
North  Koreans  have  been  Jabbing  us  dizzy 
whUe  we  send  frantic  signals  asking  Moscow 
to  please  make  them  cease.  Either  the  So- 
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vlet  Union  has  discovered  to  its  dismay  that 
It  too  is  no  longer  a  superpower  because  it 
lacks  the  ability  to  curb  its  litTtle  friends;  or 
perhaps  it  doesn't  really  want  to  play  that 
kind  of  game.  Judging  from  the  amount  of 
military  equipment  Russia  Is  sending  North 
Vietnam  and  North  Korea,  the  latter  seems  a 
tenable  conjecture. 

A  generation  ago,  after  the  United  States 
had  demonstrated  astonishing  might  and 
determination  in  both  halves  of  the  globe 
during  World  War  II,  there  was  confident 
talk  about  the  looming  "American  century." 
It  Is  evidently  one  of  the  briefest  centuries 
m  recorded  time. 

Perhaps  this  is  best  for  both  the  United 
States  and  the  world  and  perhaps  the  era  of 
superpowers  anywhere  Is  finished  although, 
judging  from  Soviet  behavior  in  Southeast 
Asia,  Northeast  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  it 
would  be  well  to  examine  that  assumption. 
Certainly  the  United  States  seems  to  have 
Inherited  from  Western  Europe — source  of  so 
many  American  ideas — the  belief  that  fat- 
dripping  prosperity  is  preferable  to  sterner, 
more   old-fashioned   concepts. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  assay  these  relative 
values  on  any  national  or  international  scale 
but  one  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  that 
there  has  been  profound  change  in  American 
public  opinion  and  no  American  leadership 
can  escape  the  weakened  condition  this  im- 
poses. 

It  is  hard  to  fix  a  date  marking  the  shift 
but  one  might  not  be  too  far  wrong  in 
selecting  1962  when  President  Kennedy 
named  the  brilliant  Maxwell  Taylor  chair- 
man of  his  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Taylor  had 
recently  published  "The  Uncertain  Trumpet" 
in  which  he  advocated  that  U.S.  atomic  weap- 
ons should  be  reserved  for  defense  of  Ameri- 
can territory  by  American  armed  forces,  ac- 
cording only  conventional  support  to  our 
allies. 

This  attitude  may  be  prudent  but  It  deep- 
ly worried  our  NATO  partners  and  they  have 
never  recovered.  General  de  Gaulle's  deci- 
sion to  develop  an  atomic  force  on  the  as- 
sumption that,  small  as  it  was,  Paris  would 
always  brandish  it  In  French  Interests, 
gained  credence  in  a  Europe  that  began  to 
doubt  American  resolve. 

UNSURE    GIANT 

The  United  States  remains  an  Immense 
giant  in  the  international  swamp  but  waver- 
ing and  unsure  of  Itself.  It  is  a  kind  of  huge 
dinosaur,  a  beast  more  magnificent  than 
any  other  but  which  didn't  endure  because 
it  didn't  know  what  Its  purpose  was.  It  was 
extremely  strong  and  unable  to  benefit  from 
that  fact. 

When  expressing  such  views  in  private 
conversations  certain  eminent  Americans 
have  suggested  they  should  not  be  published 
for  fear  this  might  incite  leaders  like  Ho 
or  Kim  to  further  irascibility.  "Why  not?" 
I  inquired.  "Surely  you  cannot  believe,  in 
view  of  past  events,  that  they  keep  their 
eyes  closed."  Dinosaurs  are  vastly  visible — 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  scale  of  their 
Ineptitude. 

[Congressman  Stratton's  weekly  report  from 
Washington,    vol.    in.   No.    14,   Apr.    21] 

The  Perils  of  Inaction 
I  hate  to  say  it,  but  on  the  North  Korean 
shooting-down  of  that  unarmed  American 
reconnaissance  plane  with  the  loss  of  31  lives. 
I  am  afraid  President  Nixon  has  failed  the 
first  major  test  of  his  administration.  Unless 
some  further  action  is  planned  which  the 
President  did  not  reveal  In  his  Friday  press 
conference  (and  it  could  be)  the  incident 
points  up  once  again  the  blunt  truth  that 
in  this  still  dangerous  and  predatory  world 
there  are  no  courses  of  action  that  are  com- 
pletely risk-free,  not  even  the  course  of  in- 
action. 

Once  again,  as  with  the  Pueblo.  Influential 
voices  have  urged  caution,  coolness,  and  re- 


straint. There  was  a  stronger  case  for  that 
with  the  Pueblo,  for  they  had  taken  82  Amer- 
icans as  hostages,  and  reprisal  would  almost 
certainly  have  meant  death  for  all  82.  But 
there  were  no  survivors  last  week,  unfortu- 
nately, so  the  fate  of  hostages  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem now.  Others  have  suggested  we  "warn" 
North  Korea  against  further  attacks.  But 
what  is  there  to  warn  against?  If  we  don't 
respond  to  a  second  unprovoked,  unjustified 
attack,  who  is  likely  to  believe  we  will  be  any 
more  resolute  the  third  time?  Our  credibility 
in  this  department  has  already  been  seriously 
eroded. 

There  are  suggestions  that  both  North 
Korean  attacks  may  have  been  attempts  to 
Involve  us  in  a  renewed  Korean  war,  thus 
taking  some  of  the  heat  off  communist  forces 
in  Viet  Nam.  But  a  military  reprisal  for  the 
loss  of  31  Americans  would  no  more  have  to 
mean  resumption  of  the  Korean  war  than 
Israeli  reprisals  against  Arab  attacks  on  El  Al 
airliners  have  reopened  the  1967  Arab-Israeli 
war. 

Actually  the  precise  opposite  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  true,  that  the  North  Koreans  do 
want  to  launch  a  new  assault  In  the  South 
and  are  simply  trying  to  find  out  whether 
America,  in  our  present  pacifist,  anti-military 
mood  is  likely  to  intervene  in  force  if  they  do. 
After  all,  the  1950  Korean  war  originated  pri- 
marily because  of  a  miscalculation  by  the 
North  Koreans  about  American  Intentions  to 
defend  South  Korea. 

The  same  thing  may  be  underway  again. 
They  can  read  the  papers.  If  we  can't  take 
the  heat  in  Viet  Nam.  if  we  are  so  weary  and 
disgusted  with  the  burdens  of  defense,  if  the 
seizure  of  a  naval  vessel  with  83  men  leaves 
us  suppliant,  and  our  only  response  to  the 
murder  of  31  uniformed  airmen  is  another 
bootless  diplomatic  protest,  isn't  it  likely  they 
will  conclude  that  a  fresh  Invasion  of  South 
Korea  will  be  greeted  with  nothing  more 
serious  than  another  warning,  and  a  few 
more  strikes  against  ROTC? 

Of  course  decisive  military  action  runs  a 
risk  of  war.  But  the  fact  is  that  our  most 
recent  experience  with  It,  under  John  P. 
Kennedy  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  proved 
that  when  America  were  upset  enough  to  go 
to  the  brink  of  war,  the  other  side  backed 
down  and  peace  was  preserved. 

Long  ago  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  General  Giap 
predicted  that  the  i>oor,  underdeveloped, 
"rural"  nations  of  the  world,  like  China  and 
North  Viet  Nam.  would  ultimately  destroy 
the  rich,  fat.  Industrialized  "urban"  nations, 
like  the  U.S.A. — not  because  their  armaments 
were  powerful  but  because  they  had  a  greater 
willingness  to  take  risks.  What  happened  off 
the  coast  of  North  Korea  last  week  moved 
that  chilling  prophecy  one  notch  closer  to 
reality,  I'm  afraid. 


CRIME 

(Mr.  McCULLOCH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  President  Nixon  annoimced  to  the 
Congress  his  comprehensive  program  for 
attacking  organized  crime  in  the  United 
States.  The  attack  is  on  six  fronts:  First, 
additional  budgetary  support  for  the 
Federal  agencies  primarily  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  organized  crime; 
second.  Federal  racketeering  lield  offices 
in  major  cities;  third,  a  pilot-project 
Federal-State  racket  squad  in  the  south- 
em  distnct  of  New  York;  fourth,  addi- 
tional assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments through  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  created  by  the 
last  Congress;  fifth,  selective  use  of  the 
wiretapping    and    immunity    authority 


granted  In  the  same  legislation;  and 
sixth,  the  enactment  of  legislation,  pri- 
marily in  the  field  of  gambling. 

Today.  I  have  introduced  the  Illegal 
Gambling  Business  Control  Act  of  1969. 
Cosponsoring  this  legislation  are  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
all  of  the  Republican  members  of  that 
committee. 

Gambling  poses  an  insidious  threat  to 
our  country.  Many  law-abiding  Ameri- 
cans who  would  never  consider  doing 
anything  illegal  swell  the  coffers  of  or- 
ganized crime  regularly  by  their  playing 
of  the  numbers  of  policy  game,  purchas- 
ing of  football  cards,  and  betting  on 
sports  events  and  off- track  on  horse 
races.  Virtually  all  of  these  wagers,  large 
or  small,  ultimately  feed  the  colossus  we 
know  as  organized  crime.  Thus,  this  kind 
of  law-abiding  American  finances  the 
loansharking  activities  of  organized 
crime  which  have  ruined  so  many  in- 
dividuals and  small  businesses  and  their 
wholesale  importation  of  the  illicit  drugs 
which  are  ruining  the  lives  of  so  many  of 
our  fine  young  people. 

And  so  the  escalating  tiers  of  crime 
are  established.  The  harmless  bet  fosters 
traffic  in  narcotics  which,  in  turn  fosters 
violent  crime.  The  American  public  com- 
plains about  crime  in  the  streets  while 
it  donates  from  S20  to  $50  billion  per 
year  to  its  cause,  as  President  Nixon 
pointed  out.  That  is  between  2  and  5  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product.  That 
is  quite  a  contribution. 

Illegal  gambling  ranges  from  lotteries, 
such  as  numbers  or  policy  and  bolita.  to 
off-track  betting,  bets  on  sporting  events, 
large  dice  games,  and  illegal  casinos.  As 
the  President's  Crime  Commission 
pointed  out  2  years  ago.  most  large  city 
gambling  is  established  or  controlled  by 
organized  crime  members  through  elab- 
orate hierarchies. 

Recent  estimates  by  law  enforcement 
authorities  of  the  gambling  take  in  one 
of  our  largest  cities  that  goes  to  orga- 
nized crime  includes  3  million  annually 
from  bolita.  23  to  25  million  from  their 
policy  wheels,  and  an  additional  11  mil- 
lion in  tribute  from  the  independent  pol- 
icy organizations  they  allow  to  opierate. 
This  is  in  addition  to  its  take  from  illegal 
casino-type  gambling,  sports  bookmak- 
ing.  off-track  horse  race  betting,  and  sup- 
plying the  line  on  both  race  and  sports 
events. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today, 
together  with  legislation  previously  en- 
acted, will  give  the  Federal  Government 
the  necessary  weapons  to  attack  all  of 
these  activities  with  the  exception  of 
illegal  casino-type  gambling.  Legislation 
in  the  latter  area  is  presently  under  in- 
tensive consideration  in  the  Justice  and 
Treasury  Departments. 

This  Congress  presently  has  before  it 
legislation  which  will  amend  the  wager- 
ing tax  laws  to  remedy  the  deficiencies 
pointed  out  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
Grosso  and  Marchetti  decisions.  This  leg- 
islation will  have  two  salutary  effects. 
First,  it  will  bring  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  skilled  agents  back  into  the  en- 
forcement of  the  gambling  laws:  and  sec- 
ond, consequently,  professional  gamblers 
will  have  to  pay  the  tax  on  wagering  or 
risk  the  penalty  of  imprisonment. 
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The  legislation  which  I  have  just  In- 
troduced Is  part  of  the  administration's 
comprehensive  plan  to  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  organl4€d  crime  to  earn  revenues 
from  Illegal  activities.  With  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  the  Federal  authorities 
will  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  large-scale 
illegal  gambling  operations  which  involve 
or  affect  Interstate  commerce. 

Specifically,  It  will  be  a  Federal  crime 
to  engage  in  ah  illicit  gambling  opera- 
tion, in  which  five  or  more  persons  are 
Involved,  whleti  has  been  in  operation 
more  than  30  ^ays.  or  from  which  the 
dally  "take"  exceeds  $2,000.  Incidentally, 
the  policy  whedl  I  mentioned  previously 
with  an  annual!  gross  of  $15  million  em- 
ploys between  1)50  and  200  persons.  This 
legislation  will  Enable  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral,  on  a  selective  basis,  to  aid  local  and 
State  governments  in  cracking  down  on 
illegal  gambling  and  thus  cut  off  one  of 
organized  crimes  principal  sources  of 
revenue. 

The  second  legislative  proposal  strikes 
directly  at  the  Heart  of  a  major  problem 
In  local  enforcement  of  gambling — cor- 
ruption of  polic^  and  local  officials.  Most 
la*ge-scale  illegjal  gambling  operations 
could  not  continue  over  any  extended 
period  of  time  Without  the  cooperation 
of  corrupt  pollde  or  local  officials  The 
proposed  legis]a(tlon  would  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  t<^  give  or  take  a  bribe  to 
facilitate  an  illegal  gambling  operation 
Legislation  In  this  area  Is  long  overdue 
Yes,  long  overdue. 

Gambling  ln(i)me  provides  the  life 
blood  of  organized  crime.  If  we  can  cut 
off  this  source  of  llncome  we  will  be  strik- 
ing a  blow  at  the  vitals  of  organized 
crime.  I 

President  Nlxoii  has  concluded  that  the 
major  thrust  of  his  administration's  or- 
ganized crime  elTort  should  be  directed 
at  gambling,  eveh  though  many  Ameri- 
cans consider  it  tb  be  the  least  reprehen- 
sible of  all  of  organized  crime's  activities 
His  reasoning  is  |that  gambling  finances 
the  bribery,  loansharklng,  narcotics  traf- 
ficking, and  other  activities  that  makes 
organized  crime  the  menace  that  It  has 
become. 

The  President  leserves  the  support  of 
this  Congress  and]  of  the  American  people 
In  his  reasoned  approach  to  the  problem 
of  organized  criiae.  Let  us  enact  this 
gambling  legislation  promptly  and  move 
forward  in  the  fig]  it  against  the  overiords 
of  crime. 


being  of  this  Nation  that  the  activities 
of  organized  criminals  be  curtailed;  that 
the  influence  and  control  this  small  but 
potent  segment  of  our  society  wields  be 
reduced.  The  bill  I  Introduce  today,  if 
enacted,  will  take  us  a  long  way  toward 
accomplishing  this  task. 

For  many,  gambling  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  very  sinister  aspect  of  organized 
criminal  activity.  Its  existence  Is  cer- 
tainly not  as  shocking  to  society  as  mur- 
der, kidnaping,  armed  robbery,  rape, 
or  any  of  the  other  spectacular  varieties 
of  criminal  behavior  which  make  dally 
newspaper  headlines.  It  is  exactly  this 
attitude — this  lack  of  concern — which 
makes  illegal  gambling  such  a  force  in 
our  society.  It  takes  from  the  pocket- 
books  of  millions  of  citizens,  usually 
those  who  can  least  afford  the  loss  any- 
where from  $20  to  $50  billion  annually. 

Referring  to  the  profits  realized  from 
illegal  gambling  In  his  recent  message 
the  President  said: 
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latlve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today 
to  rerlse  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  ScHWENCEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Ruth),  for  30  minutes,  on  AprU  30;  and 
30  minutes,  on  May  1. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Many  decent  Americans  contribute  regu- 
larly, voluntarily  and  unwittingly  to  the 
coffers  of  organized  crime— the  suburban 
housewife  and  the  city  slum  dweller  who 
place  a  twenty-flve  cent  numbers  bet  the 
bricklayer  and  the  college  student  who  buy 
a  football  card;  the  businessman  and  the 
secretary  who  bet  Illegally  on  a  horse 


n.T.T.KGAL  GAMBLING 
CONTROL 


to 
tlie 


(Mr.  GERALD 
given  permission 
at  this  point  in 

Mr.  GERALD  F 
today  I  join  with 
distinguished 
on  the  Judiciary. 
New  York  ( Mr.  Cfi 
lican  members  of 
on  the  Judiciary 
legal  Gambling 
1969  to  permit  th( 
to  further  assist 
trol  of  illegal  _ 

This  proposal  Is 
of  the  President's 
sa^e  which  he  sen 
23,  1969.  It  is  vita 


BUSINESS 
ACT  OF  1969 


FORD  asked  and  was 
extend  his  remarks 
Record.) 

FORD.  Mr.  Speajcer. 
Mr.  McCuLLocH.  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee 
the  gentleman  from 
LER  > .  and  the  Repub- 
the  House  Committee 
n  introducing  the  Il- 
lness Control  Act  of 
Federal  Government 
States  in  the  con- 


To  curb  this  drain  from  the  economy, 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  will  give  the 
Federal  Government  two  additional 
methods  of  assisting  States  in  com- 
batting Illegal  gamblng. 

Title  I  will  make  it  a  felony  for  gam- 
blers Involved  In  any  operation  which 
exists  for  30  days  or  has  a  gross  daily 
revenue  in  excess  of  $2,000  to  scheme 
with  any  public  or  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial to  obstruct,  hinder,  or  impede  the 
enforcement  of  gambling  laws  by  means 
of  bribery  of  the  Government  official 

Title  n  makes  it  a  Federal  offense  to 
engage  In  a  large-scale  gambling  enter- 
prise. 

Title  m  amends  existing  law  to  per- 
mit intercepUon  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications where  such  interception 
may  lead  to  evidence  of  an  offense 
punishable  under  this  proposal. 

This  proposal  is  the  heart  of  the  ad- 
ministration's war  on  organized  crime  If 
the  profit  can  be  taken  from  illegal  gam- 
bling, the  fiow  of  funds  used  to  finance 
such  deadly  activities  as  narcotics  traffic 
will  be  dried  up. 

niegal  gambling  Itself  is  a  menace  to 
our  society;  the  criminal  activity  fi- 
nanced from  its  bounty  is  far  worse.  We 
need  the  additional  Federal  weapons  of 
law  enforcement  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide. With  these  the  Attorney  General 
can  effectively  work  with  State  and  local 
governments  to  eradicate  this  evil  from 
our  Nation.  I  urge  rapid  consideration 
and  favorable  action  on  the  Illegal  Gam- 
bling Business  Control  Act  of  1969 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  FuQUA  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Barrett  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  In  five  In- 
stances and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  Mailliard  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Keith)  to  extend  his  remarks  on  H.R. 
4153  immediately  following  Mr.  Keith. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHWENCEL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  LuKENs. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Ruth. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DiGGs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Podell  in  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Philbin. 
Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Madden  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  TuNNEY  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Fraser  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Hanna. 


Bus 


the 


gam  sling. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Mailliard  lat 
the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  ) .  for 
today,  and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.) . 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  April  30,  1969.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


one  of  the  keystones 

organized  crime  mes- 

to  Congress  on  April 

to  the  internal  well- 


SPECLAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
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708.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  additional 
revenue*  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia. 

709.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  State  Departments  of  Education,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  V  of  Public 
Law  8»-10;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

710.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
ol  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  follow- 
on  report  on  opportunities  for  savings 
through  use  of  spare  Government-owned 
communications  circuits  In  Europe,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

711.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  16th  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment's activities  under  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (Pub- 
lic Law  81-152)  for  the  calendar  year  1968. 
pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  title  IV  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

712.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed concession  permit  authorizing  Mr.  John 
R.  Woodslde  to  continue  to  operate  the  Cin- 
namon Bay  Camp,  and  provide  related  facili- 
ties and  services,  in  the  Virgin  Islands  Na- 
tional Park,  for  the  period  January  1,  through 
December  31,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  July  31,  1953  (67  Stat.  271),  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  July  14,  1956  (70  Stat. 
543 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

713.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  re- 
garding the  progress  and  results  obtained  by 
the  United  States  from  participation  In  the 
desalting  and  electric  power  generating  proj- 
ect off  the  coast  of  southern  California,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  IV,  Public 
Law  90-18;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

714.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  further 
assist  the  States  in  the  control  of  illegal 
gambling,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

715.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  request  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  rescind  Its 
approval  and  authorization  of  the  purchase  of 
the  main  post  office  building  In  Flint,  Mich., 
and  the  post  office  garage  property  In  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  1,000  additional  copies  of  school 
prayer  hearings;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-171 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

lir.  DEST:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  (Concurrent  Resolution  192. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  reprint  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made"  (Rept. 
No.  91-172) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  193. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  of  a  revised  edition 
of  "The  Capitol,"  and  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  (Rept.  No.  91-173).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Conunlttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  185.  Resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  House  report  of  the  90th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  entitled  "Unshackling  Local 
Government  ( Revised  Edition )  "  ( Rept.  No. 
91-174).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  hearings  on  the  nomlnatjon  of 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. (Rept.  No.  81-175).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  15. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  studies  and  hearings  on  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  (Rept.  No.  91-176).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  IC. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  the  eulogies  on  Dwlght  David  Elsen- 
hower (Rept.  No.  91-177).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  ResoluUon  379.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  5554.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  special  milk  program  for  children 
(Rept.  No.  91-178).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  380.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  9825.  a  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-179).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  35. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  a  "Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Calculator";  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91   168).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminls- 
iratlon.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  95. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  certain 
printing  for  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
:nirs;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-169). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  162. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  the  book,  "Our  American  Govern- 
ment," as  a  House  document  (Rept.  No. 
91-170).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House   Concurrent   Resolution   183. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  10665.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Reh)  of  New  York.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  PtJciNSKi.  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  C.4Rey,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Scheiter, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Atres.  Mr.  Quie, 
Mr.  Bell  of  California,  Mr.  Esch.  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Collins. 
Mr.  Landcrebe,  and  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho)  : 
H.R  10666.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission   on   Libraries   and    Information 
Science,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PODELL  (for  himself.  Mr   Stub- 

BLEFIELD.    Mr.    Watts.    Mr.    Preling- 

HUYSEN,  and  Mrs.  May)  : 

H.R.  10667.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 

Commission   on   Libraries  and   Information 


Science,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN: 
HJl.  10668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications  for 
renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  10669.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  terminate  the  In- 
vestment credit  for  all  property  except  water 
pollution  control  facilities  and  air  pollution 
control  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.R.  10670.  A  bill  to  Improve  educational 
quality  through  the  effective  utilization  of 
educational  technology;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  10671.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
exi>enses  incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOREMAN: 
H.R.  10672.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  carry  a  weapon  on  the  property  of  any 
institution  of  higher  education  which  re- 
ceives or  disburses  Federal  funds  while  such 
person  is  acting  in  violation  of  a  law,  regula- 
tion, ordinance,  or  rule;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRASER : 
H.R.  10673.  A  bill  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  the  building  trades  and  construc- 
tion Industry  in  all  Federal  and  federally  fi- 
nanced or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  10674.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion to  Investigate  and  study  possible  perma- 
nent memorials  to  Dvrtght  David  Elsenhower; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HANNA : 
H.R.  10675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  require  pub- 
lic hearings  before  entering  Into  mineral 
leases;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  10676.  A  bni  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance for  special  projects  to  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  to  provide 
emergency  care  for  heart  attack  victims  by 
trained  persons  in  specially  equipped  am- 
bulances; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    KLEPPE     (for    himself.     Mr. 
Belcher,  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr.  Steed.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Foreman, 
and  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado)  : 
H.R.  10677.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
August  7,  1956  (70  Stat.  1115).  as  amended, 
providing   for   a   Great   Plains   conservation 
program;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  10678.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   so   as   to    provide    that 
monthly    social    security    benefit    payments 
shall  not  be  included  as  income  for  the  pur- 
pose  of    determining   eligibility    for   a   pen- 
sion under  that  title;   to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  10679.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemi- 
nation through  interstate  commerce  or  the 
mails  of  materials  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  ex- 
hibition of  movies  or  other  presentations 
harmful  to  such  p>ersons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  10680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  or 
spouse  who  is  disabled  and  for  a  dependent 
who  is  blind  or  disabled:  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LUKENS: 
H.R.  10681.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
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tax  credit  for  u  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 


ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for 
the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  aniortlzatlon  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  frotn  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  ai^d  Means. 

HJl.  10682.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Securlti  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  govfemlng  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  recelv4  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  td  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   ItcCULLOCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CEixn .    Mr.    Oexald    R.    Pcwd,    Mr. 
PofT,    Mr.   Cahill,   Mr.   MacOrscor. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  McClort,  Mr. 
SiirTH  of   New   York.   Mr.  MxsKnx, 
Mr.    SuNDMAN,    Mr.    Railsback,    Mr. 
BirsTEi,   Mr.   Wiccins,   Mr.   Dennis. 
Mr.  PiiH.  and  Mr.  Couchlin)  : 
H  R  10683.  A   bill   to  permit   the  Federal 
Government  to   further  assist  the  States  In 
the  control  of  1  legal  gambling,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  tie  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WcKNEAULY: 
H.R.  10684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  i  934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Commtttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. - 

By  Mr.  MJ.THIAS: 
H.R.  10685.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  and 
39.  United  Statss  Code,  to  make  a  certain 
category  of  material,  designed  to  appeal  pri- 
marily to  the  prtLrlent  Interests  of  the  viewer. 
reader,  or  lister  er,  nonmailable  to  minors, 
and  nonmailable  as  second-,  third-,  or 
fourth-class  matter  to  any  person:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  10686  A  nil  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  a  certain  category  of 
material,  designed  to  appeal  primarily  to  the 
prurient  Interests  of  the  viewer,  reader,  or 
listener,  nonmailable  to  minors,  and  non- 
mailable as  second-,  third-,  or  fourth-class 
matter  to  any  pei  son.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Commlttiie  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MArsUNAQA; 
H.R.  10687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  :  958  to  provide  for  the  cer- 
tlflcatlon  of  air  freight  forwarders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ir  terstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  M^  Y: 
H.R.  10688  A  hill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  developn  ent  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands,  to  establish  a  hlgh-tlmber-yleld  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MA^TTE: 
H.R.  10689.  A  b  11  to  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Secreury  of  Agriculture  to  require 
reasonable  bonds  from  packers  In  connec- 
tion with  their  1  vestock  purchasing  opera- 
Uons;  to  the  Comnlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 
HR.  10690.  A  bl  I  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlsslor    to  set  standards  to  guar- 
antee comprehensive  warranty  protection  to 
the   purchasers   o:    merchandise  shipped   In 
Interstate  commerce;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PHIL  BIN: 
H.R.  10691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross    income    of    reasonable    amounts    con- 
tributed to  a  quail  Jed  higher  education  fund 
esUbllshed  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents;   to  the   Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  j     «  « 

By  Mr.  RODl  NO : 
HJi  10692.  A  bil,  to  promote  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  International  conflict,  and  for 


other  purposes:  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
HJl.  10693.   A   bill   to  provide   for   the   U- 
suance  of  a  commemorative  poetage  stamp 
In  honor  of  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur;  to  the 
Cwnmlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HJl.  10694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  provide  pro- 
tection  thereunder  against   losses  resulting 
from    earthquakes,    earthslldes,    and    mud- 
slides;   to   the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  10695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  10696.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  designate  the  home  of  a 
State  legislator  for  income  tax  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  10697.  A    bill     to    provide    that    the 
receipts  from  all  Federal  gasoline  and  auto-' 
motive  excise   taxes  shall   be   placed   In   the 
highway  trust  fund  to  be  used  for  road  Im- 
provement purposes  only,   to  eliminate  the 
State  matching  requirements  In  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program,  and  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  State  and  local  highway  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  10698.  A  bin  to  provide  that  certain 
land    acquired    for    flood    control    purposes 
which  is  no  longer  needed  for  such  purposes 
be  disposed   of  as  surplus  property:    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    CEIXER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Feighan.  Mr   RoDiNo.  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Donohtje,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER.  Mr.  St.  Onge.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.   Mr.   Hcncate.  Mr.   Con- 
YERS.   Mr.   Jacobs.   Mr.   Eilberg.   Mr. 
Ryan.   Mr.   Waloie.   Mr.   Mikva!   Mr. 
Mcculloch.   Mr.   Cahill.   Mr.   Mac- 
Orecor,    Mr.    McClort.    Mr.    Smith, 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Meskill.  Mr.  Sand- 
man.   Mr.    Railsback,    Mr.    Biester, 
and  Mr.  Fzsu )  : 
H.J.  Res.  681.  Joint  resolution  prop)oslng  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    CELLER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brooks.    Mr.    McCxjlloch.    and    Mr. 

COUGHLIN  )  : 

H.J.  Res.  682.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FARBSTEIN: 
H.J.  Res.  683.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Federal     Communications     Commission     to 
study  the  ways  In  which  commercial  broad- 
casters may  be  required  to  provide  financial 
support     to    nonprofit     public    educational 
broadcasters:    to    the    Committee   on    Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRASER : 
H.J.  Res.  684.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  stadium  constructed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  authority  of  the  District  of 
Columbia     Stadium     Act     of     1957     as     the 
"Robert    F.    Kennedy    Memorial    SUdlum"- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By    Mr.    KUYKENDALL    (for    himself' 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina,  Mr 
Edwards    of   Alabama,    Mr.    Cowoer, 
Mr.    Stubblefield,    Mr.    Buchanan, 
Mr.  Blackburn,  and  Mr.  Kleppe)  : 
H.J  Res.  685.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of   the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUKENS: 
H  J,  Res.  686.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
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United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President:   to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE  (for  himself,  Mr.  King 
Mr.   HtTNT,  Mr.   Kyl,   Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.    Clancy,    Mr.    Roudebush,    Mr 
Lanogrzbb,  Mr.  Ooodling,  Mr.  Mar^ 
TIN,  and  Mr.  Collier)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  229.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect   to    the   rotation    of   members   of   the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  their 
assignments  to  serve  In  combat  zones;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  230.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
require  Prance  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT : 
H.   Con.   Res.   231.   Concurrent   resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Education   and   Labor. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.   Con.   Res.   232.   Concurrent  resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo.  Mr.  Ashley.  Mr.  Baring.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  BtTRTON  of  California, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Dices, 
Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Kas- 

TENMEIER,     MT.     KOCH,     Mr.     LEGGETT, 

and  Mr.  Matsunaca)  : 
H.  Res.  381.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  regarding  the  shutdown  of  Job 
Corps  installations  before  congressional  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  actions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Meeds. 
Mr.   MntVA.   Mrs.   Mink,  Mr.   Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Ndc,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  O'Hara, 
Mr.    O'Neill   of   Massachusetts,   Mr. 
Ottinger,   Mr.    Pepper,   Mr.   Podell. 
Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Ttw- 
NEY.  and  Mr.  Wydler)  : 
H.  Res.  382.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  regarding  the  shutdown  of  Job 
Corps  installations  before  congressional  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  actions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM,  and  Mr.  Dent)  : 
H.  Res.  383.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  regarding  the  shutdown  of  Job 
Corps  installations  before  congressional  au- 
thorizaUon  and  appropriation  actions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  10699.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Olo- 
acchino  Plala;   Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI : 
H.R.  10700.  A    bin    for    the   relief   of   Drs. 
Ismael  V.  and  Zenaida  S.  David;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10701.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olan- 
carlo  and  Carmela  Lunardi;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10702.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mana 
Monteforte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H.R.  10703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Pardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 
H.R.  10704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
R.   Stephenson;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  10705.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppa 
Cultera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  10706.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Danlca 
Sekulovlc;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HR.  10707.  A  bin   for   the  reUef  of  Marie 
Tawll;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

H.R.  10708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Ognlbene,  Mre.  Grazla  Ognibene,  Giuseppe 
Ognlbene,  and  Domenlco  Ognlbene:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 

H.R.  10709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ahmed 
Masood  Ohouse.  M.D.:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

98.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner.  Madison.  Wis.,  relative  tc  the 
establishment  of  a  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
puters and  Automation,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ORREN  BEATY:  A  JOB  WELL  DONE 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
Senate  has  confirmed  a  new  Federal  Co- 
chairman  for  the  Four  Corners  Regional 
Commission,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  tell  you  about  the  outstand- 
ing performance  of  Orren  Beaty,  Jr.,  the 
first  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Four 
Comers  Regional  Commission. 

The  Four  Corners  Regional  Commis- 
sion, established  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1985,  is  designed  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  in  a  92-county  area  within  the 
States  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  Utah.  Its  members  are  the  Governors 
of  those  four  States  and  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman.  Orren  Beaty  was  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  in  August  of  1967  at 
the  time  the  Commission  was  being  or- 
ganized. 

The  success  of  this  Conunission  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  good  will  of  the  people 
in  the  region  and  the  close  cooperation  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  From 
the  day  he  took  oflBce  and  up  to  the  very 
last  day  of  his  term,  Orren  Beaty  worked 
to  create  and  maintain  these  relation- 
ships. 

He  consulted  frequently  with  the  Gov- 
ernors and  their  staffs  to  gain  their  in- 
terest in  the  program  and  to  insure  their 
continued  cooperation,  and  the  Gover- 
nors are  working  together  with  the  recog- 
nition that  there  are  problems  common 
to  all  these  States  and  that  solutions  may 
be  more  readily  obtainable  on  a  regional 
rather  than  on  an  individual  State  basis. 

Through  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
Federal  Government  agencies  and  per- 
sonnel, Mr.  Beaty  was  able  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  Federal  agencies  for  this 
program. 

Important  as  all  of  this  is,  it  tends  to 
obscure  one  very  significant  aspect  of  the 
job  he  did.  In  an  area  which  has  been 
traditionally  hostile  to  government,  espe- 
cially the  Federal  Government,  getting 
the  tnist  of  the  people  who  are  to  benefit 
from  the  programs  is  crucial.  Orren 
Beaty  traveled  all  over  the  region  talk- 
ing to  people — explaining  the  program  to 
them  and  asking  what  they  hoped  to  gain 
through  the  Commission.  He  visited  the 
Indian  tribal  leaders,  the  farmers  and 
ranchers,  the  small  towns,  opening  up 
channels  of  communication  between  peo- 
ple and  their  government  which  are 
rarely  available. 

The  Commission,  imder  Orren  Beaty's 
leadership,  has  already  accomplished 
much  in  its  short  history.  All  four  States 
now  are  actively  pursuing  comprehensive 


statewide  planning  programs.  One  year 
ago  Arizona  had  no  statewide  planning 
program  and  planning  efforts  in  the 
other  States  were  generally  in  the  form- 
ative stages.  The  highway  depart- 
ments of  the  four  States,  working  with 
representatives  of  the  Commission,  are 
now  developing  a  regional  highway  plan 
for  the  Four  Corners  areas.  The  Commis- 
sion has  also  undertaken  studies  of  the 
vocational  education  needs  of  the  area, 
rail  transportation  facilities  and  re- 
quirements, and  manpower  needs. 

For  the  past  19  months  Orren  Beaty 
has  devoted  his  time  and  his  consider- 
able talents  to  the  difQcult  task  of  dis- 
covering ways  of  improving  the  economic 
conditions  of  one  of  the  most  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  Nation.  The  job  is 
far  from  complete,  as  he  himself  would 
be  the  first  to  say,  but,  due  to  his  efforts, 
we  have  made  a  good  beginning. 

We  thank  him  and  we  wish  him  well. 


COMPUTATION  OF  RETIRED 
MILITARY   PAY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  session  I  introduced  8.  364,  a  bill 
which  would  return  the  computation  of 
retired  military  pay  to  the  basis  on 
which  it  was  figured  before  1958.  My  bill 
would  allow  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States  to  honor  a  moral  obliga- 
tion which  had  become  very  close  to  a 
contractual  obligation  as  the  result  of 
150  years' use. 

This  matter  of  recomputation  is  of 
vital  importance  and  concern  to  the  men 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation  who 
have  fulfilled  their  service  duty  and  re- 
tired. Every  day  these  men  contact  my 
office  to  ask  about  the  progress  of  S.  364. 
In  order  that  Senators  may  share  in  their 
expressions  of  concern,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial,  published  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Uniformed  Services  Newsletter, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Recomputation — Hottest  Issue  Pacing  91st 
Congress  for  Service  Retirees 

Recomputation  or  equalization  of  retired 
pay — call  It  what  you  will — Is  the  hottest 
Item  before  the  91st  Congress  as  far  as  Uni- 
formed Service  retirees  are  concerned. 

Recomputation  would  reinstate  the  pre- 
1958  system  of  basing  retired  pay  on  current 
active  duty  pay  scales.  Ever  since  1958,  when 
the  system  was  switched  peremptorily,  a 
serviceman   who   retires   keeps   getting    the 


same    pay   as   long   as   he    lives,    except    for 
periodic  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

As  a  consequence,  a  tremendous  gap  In  re- 
tired pay  has  grown  over  the  past  ten  years 
between  retirees  of  the  same  grade  and  years 
of  service.  In  short,  it  has  created  a  marked 
inequality  among  peers — an  inequality  that 
will  widen  substantially  with  the  upcoming 
pay  Increase  and  will  continue  to  widen  ad 
Infinitum  unless  Congress  restores  the  tradi- 
tional system  of  computing  retired  pay  on 
the  basis  of  current  active  duty  rates  (re- 
computation) . 

There  are  three  major  forms  of  recompu- 
tation bills  now  pending  before  Congress: 

The  first  form  would  let  all  retirees  re- 
compute their  retired  pay,  beginning  now 
and  continuing  into  the  future.  This  Is  the 
bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Tower,  among 
others,  and  specifically  supported  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  during  his  campaign. 

The  second  form  would  give  the  benefit  to 
those  who  were  on  active  duty  before  re- 
computation was  killed  In  mid- 1958. 

The  third  form  would  apply  only  to  those 
who  retired  before  mid- 1958. 

While  there  Is  merit  to  each  of  these  three 
forms  of  recomputation  (and  NAUS  objects 
to  none,  since  each  would  benefit  some  por- 
tion of  our  membership),  nonetheless  NAUS 
strongly  supports  the  first  form  listed  above; 
that  is,  the  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Tower, 
and  urges  each  NAUS  member  (and  all  Serv- 
ice friends  he  can  muster)  to  write  to  hlB 
two  senators  and  the  congressman  of  hie 
district  to  let  them  know  politely  but  clearly 
that  this  is  the  legislation  we  want  passed 
because  it's  the  fairest,  and  because  it  bene- 
fits more  than  99 '"r  of  our  membership. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  how  much  recompu- 
tation would  cost;  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
all  examples  and  compartsons  are  complete 
or  necessarily  valid.  For  instance.  It  has  been 
stated  that  recomputation  costs  would  be 
more  than  17  billion  by  the  year  2000.  As  a 
comparison  of  costs  this  figure  alone  is  rather 
useless.  Were  these  costs  also  compared  with 
the  expected  government  income  tax  reve- 
nue in  the  year  2000;  or  the  expected  per- 
sonal income  rates  In  the  year  2000:  or  the 
projected  national  gross  product  figures  for 
the  same  year?  When  compared  to  a  few  of 
these  figures,  the  true  story  becomes  more 
realistic,  and  the  cited  retirement  dollars  are 
relatively  small. 

Additionally,  the  17  billion  figure  indicates 
the  dollars  that  will  be  paid  to  retirees.  It 
does  not  reflect  the  20-251  of  these  dollars 
that  will  be  returned  to  the  government  in 
the  form  of  Income  tax  or  other  federal  reve- 
nue programs. 

Everyone  seems  to  have  a  pet  comparison 
of  his  own.  such  as  the  one  which  alleges 
that  the  projected  cost  of  recomputation 
would  equal  the  cost  of  a  new  antimissile 
system.  Nobody  except  the  retiree  himself 
seems  to  be  alive  to  the  individual  inequities 
Involved  and  how  they  shape  up  in  the 
figures  and  facts.  We  suggest  that  defense 
analysts  and  columnists  turn  their  thoughts 
to  the  foregoing  and  to  these  comparisons: 
A  major  or  lieutenant  commander  retired 
prior  to  June  1958  with  22  years  service  has 
been  deprived  of  $17,000.  plus  interest,  dur- 
ing the  past  eleven  years — enough  to  put  a 
couple  of  kids  through  college  on  an  austere 
basis  and  make  a  healthy  down  payment  on 
a  home.  During  that  same  time,  a  sergeant 
major,   master   chief   petty   officer  or   chief 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

methods  to  reach  Inner  city  students  and 
encourage  them  to  pursue  a  nursing  career 
will  be  obtained.  Also  a  description  of  the 
feelings,  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  the  students 
will  result  which  can  be  helpful  In  reaching 
other  students  In  dlfterent  areas. 
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JOB    CORPS    CLOSINGS    ILL    TIMED 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OP    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  29.  1969 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day it  was  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  59  Job  Corps  centers  are 
to  be  closed,  including  two  in  Idaho— at 
Cedar  Plats,  near  Kooskia.  and  at  Moun- 
tain Home. 

As  much  as  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
I  realize  the  need  for  cuts  in  Federal 
spending  to  help  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
inflation  brought  on  by  the  continuing 
war  in  Vietnam. 

But  it  is  ironic  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration would  choose  to  gut  the  Job 
Corps  program,  in  order  to  save  $100 
million,  while  advocating  the  deployment 
of  a  dubious,  if  not  unworkable,  new 
ABM  system,  which  wUl  cost  at  least  70 
times  that  much — for  openers. 

In  the  case  of  Idaho,  nearly  300  corps- 
men  at  Cedar  Flats  and  Mountain  Home 
now  face  uncertain  futures.  The  closure 
of  these  camps  demonstrates,  once  again 
how  seriously  our  national  priorities  have 
become  confused. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  tell- 
mg  comment  I  can  make  on  the  value  of 
these  camps— and  those  in  other  States 
affected  by  last  Friday's  order— is  to  let 
one  of  the  officials  most  directly  involved 
spell  it  out. 

Mr.  Paul  T.  McNutt.  director  of  the 
Cedar  Flats  center,  has  written  a  short 
speech  which  he  has  delivered  to  local 
organizations  explaining  just  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  center's  programs— its  costs 
and  its  contributions. 

All  who  are  concerned  about  the  Nixon 
administration's  decision  to  close  these 
camps  will  find  Mr.  McNutfs  speech  a 
telling  commentary  on  why  they  should 
be  kept  open. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Job  Corps  Costs 

We  hear  so  many  figures  bandied  about 
by  politicians  and  critics  and  by  friends 
and  they  are  so  divergent  In  their  views  that 
I  would  like  to  give  you  some  real,  hard  facts 
about  the  costs  of  keeping  a  corpsman  here 
at  my  center.  Cedar  Flats  Job  Corps  Koos- 
kia. Idaho.  The  actual  yearly,  per  capita  cost 
to  support  a  corpsman  at  Cedar  Flats  is 
84.168.  Immediately  the  critics  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  pounce  on  this  and  quote 
NEA  figures  on  the  average  costs  to  educate 
a  child  In  the  public  schools  as  being  $450 
Let's  stop  and  evaluate  these  two  figures 

First,  the  $450  figure  given  to  us  by  the 
NEA  represents  the  costs  for  salaries  in  the 
average  school  district  over  the  entire  United 
States  for  public  education.  In  New  York 
City,  however,  this  figure  runs  closer  to  $1100 
per  pupU  and  it  Is  true  In  Chicago  Wash- 
ington, and  other  large  cities  that  the  cost 
Is  near  the  $1000  figure.  This  figure  does  not 


Include  the  cost  of  the  athletic  programs 
the  football  stadiums,  the  Janitors'  salaries 
the  cost  of  shoulder  pads,  hip  pads  and 
football  shoes,  the  cost  of  any  of  the  build- 
Jngs.  the  hot  limch  programs — only  the 
teachers'  salaries. 

The  figured  cost  for  education  for  a  corps- 
man  at  Cedar  Plats  Job  Corps  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  NEA  figures  Is  $900.  This  is 
higher  than  the  national  average  and  lower 
than  the  general  figure  for  the  slums  of  the 
large  cities  from  whence  these  corpsmen 
came. 

Now.  let's  go  back  and  take  this  $4,168  cost 
for  each  corpsman.  First,  subtract  $i  200 
which  we  spend  on  each  corpsman  each  vear 
to  buy  cement,  two  by  four's,  plywood  "ciil- 
verts,  fence  poets,  and  other  building  mate- 
rials which  go  directly  into  the  beautifira- 
tlon.  repair,  and  the  construction  on  the  Nez- 
perce  and  the  Clearwater  National  Forests 
This  $1,200  is  charged  against  the  cost  of 
educating  a  corpsman.  but  it  is.  in  reality  :\ 
permanent  accrual  to  the  benefits  of  Mr.  J  Q 
Public.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  $2,968  a  year 
on  each  corpsman  which  is  divided  roughly 
as  follows:  $143  for  dental  bills;  a  similar 
amount  for  medicine,  physical  check-up.s 
and  hospitalization;  $900  for  schooling;  $75 
for  personal  clothing  which  the  corpsman 
gets  to  keep;  and  about  $100  for  work  cloth- 
ing which  remains  at  the  center;  $819  for 
food;  and  the  balance  of  the  $2,968  is  used 
for  defraying  the  costs  of  the  buildings  and 
equipment  over  a  ten-year  period. 

Since  this  center  was  opened,  we  have 
spent  approximately  $143,000  In  Grangevilie 
and  Oroflno  on  dental  bills  alone.  We  have 
spent  $75,000  on  personal  clothing,  most  of 
this  In  Grangevilie  and  a  considerable  lesser 
sum  in  Orofino.  To  the  Carnation  Milk  Com- 
pany, operating  out  of  Kamlah.  we  have  pur- 
chased $409  a  week  In  dairy  products  and 
bread.  This  comes  to  about  $54,000  since  the 
center  opened  in  the  latter  part  of  1965.  So, 
never  underestimate  the  impact  of  the  Joij 
Corps  on  the  economy  of  your  village. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  back- 
to  this  $4,168  figure  that  it  costs  to  keep  a 
corpsman  going  and  compare  it  with  some 
Interesting  alternatives  which  the  critics  of 
the  Job  Corps  program  conveniently  over- 
look. How  much  do  you  think  It  costs  to  keep 
a  man  in  prison  for  one  year?  Well.  I  looked 
It  up  and  the  figure  Is  approximately  $5,000 
Let's  assume  that  the  average  prisoner  stays 
In  prison  or  in  jail  for  five  years.  I  don't  have 
figures  on  this.  Some  prisoners  stay  lots 
longer  and  some  stay  less.  This  means  that 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Public  has  wasted  $25,000  on  a 
prisoner. 

This  next  one  will  really  bug  you.  The 
average  family  on  welfare  costs  the  govern- 
ment $8,000  a  year.  Now  we  can  start  toying 
with  some  figures  a  bit.  If  we  assume  th.Tt 
the  average  corpsman  is  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  expects  to  live  untU  he  is  seventy 
years  of  age.  he  would  normally  spend  flftr- 
two  years  on  welfare  and  together  with  his 
family  would  cost  the  government  $416,000! 
Which  would  you  rather  do.  plunk  out  $416.- 
000  to  keep  a  kid  on  relief  or  $25,000  to  keep 
him  in  the  pokey  and  then  have  him  turned 
back  on  society  to  go  back  on  relief  for  an 
additional  $376,000  or  would  you  rather  have 
$4,168  now  and  attempt  to  break  this  vicious 
chain  of  poverty  and  welfarelsm? 

Immediately  you  say.  "Aha.  professor!  But 
not  aU  of  your  kids  get  Jobs  and  they  don  t 
all  break  the  chain  of  poverty  and  welfare- 
ism. "  True.  Of  the  125.900  corpsmen  who 
have  gone  through  Job  Corps.  84.601  (or 
68 '^c )  are  either  back  in  school,  are  on  pay- 
ing jobs,  or  are  in  the  Armed  Services.  The 
other  32'-^  we  have  failed  on  and  we  pre- 
sume then  that  they  are  on  the  treadmill  of 
poverty  and  welfarelsm.  Before  he  enters  the 
Job  Corps,  the  average  corpsman  earns  $639 
a  year.  After  Job  Corps,  the  average  corps- 
man  earns  $1.70  an  hour  or  $3,536  a  year 
This  corpsman  graduate  actually  puts  more 
money  ($707.80)  back  Into  the  United  States 
Treasury  In  the  form  of  taxes  than  he  earned 
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In  a  year  as  a  high  school  drop  out.  non-Job 
Corps  punk  roving  around  the  streets. 

Another  little  Item  that  our  critics  are 
prone  to  overlook  Is  the  tremendous  emer- 
gency value  of  the  corpsmen.  Last  year  dur- 
ing the  fire  season  at  Cedar  Flats,  corpsmen 
did  17.000+  hours  of  emergency  flre  fight- 
ing at  no  cost  for  salaries  to  the  govern- 
ment. Over  the  nation  as  a  whole  326.000 
hours  of  emergency  work  were  done  by  corps- 
men — or  roughly  $500,000.  Specifically  at 
Cedar  Flats,  we  figure  that  each  corpsman 
has  contributed  $105  worth  of  donated  labor 
In  emergency  situations.  This,  of  course.  Is 
over  and  above  the  regular  40-hour  working 
week. 

Another  monetary  return  from  this  money 
spent  on  a  corpsman  is  the  fact  that  over 
two  thousand  public  school  systems  In  the 
United  States  have  witnessed  the  phenom- 
enal success  in  the  youth  In  Job  Corps- 
produced  educational  and  instructional  ma- 
terials and  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  school 
districts  have  adopted  these  methods  and 
materials.  Normally,  this  type  of  research 
costs  huge  sums  of  money. 

I  have  one  other  set  of  figures  that  I  would 
like  to  give  you  before  I  ask  for  questions. 
The  average  corpsman  stays  at  Cedar  Flats 
5.6  months.  While  he  Is  here  he  spends  half 
of  his  time  or  2.8  months  In  school  and 
he  progresses  through  one  and  a  half  times 
as  much  reading  In  his  school  as  his  coun- 
terpart would  do  in  the  public  schools.  In 
mathematics,  he  almost  doubles — not  quite 
(1.8  times) — the  progress  made  by  the  aver- 
age public  school  youngster.  You  ask  why. 

Well,  first,  we  are  extremely  fortunate  In 
having  small  pupil- teacher  ratios  and  sec- 
ond, we  refuse  to  accept  the  contention  that 
these  kids  are  Just  plain  dumb!  They  are, 
rather,  kids  that  have  been  rejected  by 
society. 


HEARINGS  ON  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  GOALS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  reconfirmed  the  housing  and  com- 
munity development  objectives  set  forth 
in  the  statement  of  policy  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  Beyond  that,  it  established 
a  firm  goal  of  26  million  new  and  reha- 
bilitated units  over  the  next  decade  to 
eliminate  slums  and  substandard  hous- 
ing from  our  towns  and  cities  and  from 
our  rural  areas  as  well. 

The  achievement  of  this  goal  will  not 
be  an  easy  task  but  it  is  well  within  the 
range  of  the  tremendous  economic  po- 
tential of  this  country.  It  will,  however, 
require  us  to  follow  wise  policies  and 
maintain  a  determined  effort.  Alreswly 
the  achievement  of  the  levels  of  new 
home  production  necessary  to  keep  us  on 
schedule  are  threatened  by  cost  Increases 
and  a  shortage  of  mortgage  finance. 

Beyond  the  goal  of  26  million  hous- 
ing units,  we  recognize  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  suitable  environment  for  all 
of  our  people  and  our  objective  requires 
success  in  all  of  our  programs  for  com- 
munity development. 

Title  XVI  of  the  1968  Housing  Act  not 
only  set  forth  our  goal  but  called  for  an- 
nual reports  from  the  President  on  our 
progress  and  problems  In  carrying  out 
this  plan.  These  reports  will  provide  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  with  perspec- 
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tive  and  insight  on  our  housing  and  ur- 
ban development  programs.  The  first  of 
these  reports  has  now  been  received  by 
the  Congress  and  it  deserves  to  be  widely 
read  and  studied. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  will 
hold  hearings  on  national  housing  goals 
beginning  May  13  to  make  an  intensive 
review  of  that  report  and  of  our  housing 
goals  generally.  Already  the  Committee 
on  Bankiixg  and  Currency  has  held  hear- 
ings to  study  the  problem  of  the  recent 
sharp  increase  of  lumber  prices  which 
has  Implications  for  the  full  decade 
ahead.  In  later  hearings,  other  special 
aspects  will  be  considered.  The  subcom- 
mittee hearings  will  bring  together  the 
comments  of  top  Government  officials, 
industry  leaders,  and  a  wide  range  of 
professionals  in  the  field  of  housing  and 
urban  development.  They  will  also  pro- 
vide a  useful  background  for  our  legis- 
lative hearings  planned  for  later  this 
session. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  supple- 
mentary appropriations  for  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  program  of 
the  Department  of  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
needed  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Educa- 
tion has  submitted  a  report  which  among 
other  things  recommends  the  following: 

The  Pulbrlght  program:  We  strongly  urge 
Immediate  actions  by  the  new  administra- 
tion to  salvage  the  international  educational 
exchange  program  through  the  following 
steps: 

First,  by  means  of  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation early  In  1969.  to  close  the  $15,000,000 
gap  In  the  levels  of  the  Pulbrlght-Hays  ap- 
propriations as  between  fiscal  year  1968  (ap- 
proximately $46,000,000)  and  the  current  1969 
fiscal  year  (approximately  $31,000,000). 

My  bill  is  designed  to  implement  this 
suggestion  and  reverse  the  continuing 
decline  of  this  most  valuable  program. 
The  projects  which  have  been  spon- 
sored under  the  auspices  of  Fulbright- 
Hays  have  been  very  popular  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  In  spite  of  this,  the  program  has 
been  subjected  to  drastic  cuts  in  fund- 
ing. In  fiscal  year  1966  the  mutual  ed- 
ucational and  cultural  exchange  program 
operated  under  a  budget  of  $53,000,000. 
This  has  been  cut  to  S31  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1969. 

The  drastic  curtailment  of  funds  has 
forced  the  State  Department  to  suspend 
their  participation  in  many  cultural  and 
educational  exchange  programs  and  has 
discouraged  private  contributions  for 
these  jointly  financed  programs. 

I  would  like  to  describe  to  my  col- 
leagues some  examples  of  the  exchange 
programs  operating  in  California. 

Project  India,  Ceylon  is  sponsored  by 
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the  University  Religious  Conference  at 
UCLA  and  Watkins  House  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Riverside.  The 
program  has  sent  a  team  of  students  to 
India  each  summer  since  1952.  Project 
Ceylon  was  begun  in  1968.  Both  of  these 
programs  have  received  substantial  con- 
tributions from  private  individuals  and 
the  students  themselves.  The  State  De- 
partment has  made  up  the  difference. 
However,  due  to  the  drastic  curtailment 
of  funds,  the  State  Department  has  di- 
minished its  support  until  now  it  provides 
no  funds  at  all. 

Project  Pakistan  and  Project  Nepal- 
Afghanistan  have,  in  the  past,  been 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  by  the  University  Religious 
Conference  and  Associated  Students  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara.  Also  due  to  a  curtailment  of 
funds  the  State  Department  bas  decided 
to  discontinue  its  participation  in  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  support  of  the  State 
Department  is  necessary  for  the  continu- 
ation of  these  valuable  programs.  With- 
out State  Department  support,  interest 
by  foreign  nations  will  diminish  and  pri- 
vate sources  of  revenue  will  dry  up. 

These  exchanges  are  important  con- 
duits for  student  activity. 

The  headlines  are  filled  with  stories 
about  student  unrest.  Little  is  written 
about  student  participation  in  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  programs 
or  the  Peace  Corps  or  other  similar  bene- 
ficial and  public  spirited  programs.  Yet 
we  now  find  that  another  door  to  public 
service  is  being  closed  to  young  people. 
Tremendous  interest  has  been  generated 
for  these  programs  and  their  impact  both 
at  home  and  abroad  has  been  great.  But 
success  has  only  produced  failure.  Faith 
has  been  broken  by  our  Government.  The 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  many  people 
have  been  left  unfulfilled  by  a  decision 
which  they  view  as  impersonal  and  ar- 
bitrary. 

Let  us  act  to  encourage  public  ser\'lce 
not  discourage  it.  Let  us  move  to  channel 
the  energies  of  youth  into  educational 
and  cultural  activities  rendering  a  social 
and  public  service  rather  than  curtailing 
such  activities  and  encouraging  more 
campus  unrest  and  ill-advised  disruptive 
activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  be  carefully 
considered.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
find  that  the  investment  would  be  bene- 
ficial. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  ALLYN 
P.  ROBINSON.  OF  DOWLING  COL- 
LEGE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OP    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  revo- 
lution on  our  campuses  was  the  topic 
about  which  I  spoke  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  State  University 
College  of  Buffalo  in  New  York  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1969.  The  widespread  foment 
among  American  college  students  is  div 
in  no  small  part  to  the  prevalent  tend- 
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ency  among  tray's  youth  to  search  for 
meaningful  ways  to  serve  society  and 
constructive  amd  significant  outlets  for 
generous  impuilses  and  noble  ideals.  Most 
students  are  flissenters,  not  disrupters, 
and  it  is  the  administrators  of  our  uni- 
versities who  are  charged  with  assisting 
the  student  to  translate  his  dissent  into 
action. 

On  the  same  day  that  I  was  deliver- 
ing this  commencement  address  the  first 
president  of  a;  new  and  exciting  college 
was  being  inaugurated.  I  say  new  and 
exciting  becaiuse  of  the  impressive 
career  of  publfc  service  of  Robert  Bowl- 
ing, the  man  ajfter  whom  the  college  was 
named,  and  the  tone  of  the  Inaugural 
address  of  the  first  president  of  Dowling 
College,  Allyn  P.  Robinson.  President 
Robinson  is  td  be  commended  for  the 
astute  welcom((  he  has  extended  to  the 
student  rebel  md  the  compassion  and 
understanding  he  has  shown  to  those  of 
our  Nation's  y(»uth  who  are  anxious  for 
Chang;e, 

-  I  ask.  .unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
augural addresfe  of  Allyn  P.  Robinson  be 
printed  in  the  Hecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows:         I 

In  pursuit  of  Wisdom 
(Address  by  Dr    Allyn   P.   Robinson  on   the 
occasion    of     1I3     Inauguration    as     first 
president  of  Do  wUng  College) 
This  Is  an  occajilon  to  rejoice. 
I  am  sure  that  In  the  not  too  distant  past 
the  congratulatlc  ns  which  college  presidents 
received   upon   oicaslons  such   as   this   were 
without  quallficiitlon.  It  has  been  Interest- 
ing— perhaps  a  bit  disconcerting — that  many 
ot  the  messages  I  have  been  receiving  not 
only  from  this  country,  but  from  abroad  have 
Included  a  note  o:'  sympathy. 

The  college  c&npus  Is  not  always  looked 
upon  today  as  the  peaceful  haven  It  once 
seemed  to  be. 

I  do  not  however  ask  for  sympathy.  In- 
stead I  seek  a  commitment  that  will  allow 
Dowling  College  to  become  an  Instrument  to 
serve  the  three- ibid  goals  set  forth  In  our 
motto:  Learning,  Wisdom,  and  Compassion. 
The  encouragement  of  learning  is  certainly 
a  major  task.  This  Is  no  small  undertaking 
in  a  day  when  the  body  of  knowledge  In- 
creases In  almos;  every  field  more  rapidly 
than  even  the  experts  In  those  fields  can 
appropriate  It.  Biit  learning  means  far  more 
to  us  today  tha^  acquiring  knowledge.  It 
means  more  thanttearnlng  the  skills  that  will 
be  necessary  for  dur  vocations.  It  means  re- 
lating ourselves  u  ancient  and  contemporary 
discoveries  In  wsys  that  can  provide  self- 
esteem  without  arrogance,  sensitivity  with- 
out dominance. 

Because  of  the  lature  of  the  learning  that 
I  hope  we  will  se<  k.  I  am  glad  that  ovu-  col- 
lege has  not  only  placed  an  emphasis  upon 
experiment  and  Innovation  but  has  been 
conmiltted  to  an  1  ater-dlsclpUnary  approach. 
In  the  end.  it  li  the  understanding  of  the 
relationships  between  the  segments  of  knowl- 
edge that  man  hai  acquired  that  is  the  mark 
of  an  educated  man,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  no  slnglii  discipline  can  adequately 
solve  the  vital  problems  of  our  time. 

Our  innovation  and  experUnent  must  not, 
of  course,  be  llmlt<d  to  the  classroom  or  sem- 
inar. The  success  of  our  teacher-Internship 
program  underscoes  again  the  fact  that  we 
learn  by  doing  and  there  are  many  other 
areas  open  to  such  Internships  If  we  can  pur- 
sue them  with  Imi.glnatlon.  It  becomes  clear 
that  significant  learning  Is  achieved  by  active 
student  participation   in   the   affairs   of   the 
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college.  Long  ago  John  Stuart  Mills  said 
that,  "participation  in  government  may  be 
the  first  step  toward  liberation  from  the 
chains  of  custom  and  conformity."  If  such 
liberation  is  Indeed  a  goal  of  liberal  educa- 
tion then  the  practice  of  democracy  on  the 
campus  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  pursuit  of  the 
liberal  arts.  I  am  convinced  by  what  I  see  on 
our  own  campus  that  capacity  to  act  respon- 
sibly grows  with  opportunity.  The  ability 
to  think  Is  a  major  goal,  but  our  thoughts 
must  be  matched  by  behavior. 

The  pursuit  of  wisdom  is  elusive.  Who 
among  us,  looking  at  the  state  of  our  society, 
upon  the  perverseness  of  our  own  natures 
who  then  is  bold  enough  to  assume  that  we 
are  In  a  position  to  Impart  wisdom.  And  yet 
wisdom  as  well  as  learning  must  be  part  of 
our  common  pursuit. 

Although  wisdom  Is  not  to  be  foimd  In  the 
content  of  our  disciplines,  It  may  be  the  Im- 
port of  this  content.  If  we  cannot  provide  It 
through  courses  and  seminars,  it  may  be 
embodied  In  the  Individuals  who  teach  these 
courses,  or  In  the  students  whom  they  teach. 
Whatever  else  wisdom  Involves,  It  Involves 
values  and  our  InsUtutlons  of  higher  learning 
have  had  In  recent  times,  a  tendency  to  shy 
away  from  values.  In  the  name  of  the  great 
god  "objectivity"  or  In  the  names  of  even 
lesser  gods,  we  have  thought  we  should 
eschew  values  as  If  they  were  unworthy  of 
sophisticated  men.  In  the  process  we  have 
sometimes  become  Idol  worshippers. 

For  we  win  have — we  do  have — values  of 
some  sort.  Without  them  we  would  stay  in 
bed.  We  would  surely  not  have  a  college,  and 
you  who  support  Dowling  College  and  make 
It  possible,  would  not  be  here  today. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  college  Is  not 
conmiltted  to  a  search  for  objectivity.  Always 
It  must  be  a  place  where  there  can  be  unin- 
hibited criticism,  untranmieled  Intellectual 
debate,  where  heresy  does  not  Inspire  witch 
hunts.  It  must  always  be  the  duty  of  a  col- 
lege to  help  our  society  by  destroying  Its 
prejudices,  by  sharply  scrutinizing  Its  myths. 
But  If  those  under  our  tutelage  find  life 
meaningless  they  will  not  learn  and  we 
should  not  marvel  If  their  actions  are  ran- 
dom and  destructive. 

Life  without  meaning  is  not  life  at  all. 
Dostoevsky  wrote,  "If  It  were  desired  to  crush 
a  man  completely,  to  punish  him  so  severely 
that  even  the  most  hardened  murderer 
would  quail.  It  would  only  be  needed  to  make 
his  work  absolutely  pointless  and  absurd." 
The  Nazis  proved  the  point.  They  drove 
prisoners  out  of  their  minds  by  subjecting 
them  to  meaningless  work,  requiring  them  to 
laboriously  dig  deep  holes  and  then  to  fill 
them  up  again. 

Recently  I  Ustened  to  our  three  Lunar 
astronauts.  In  their  profound  honesty,  and 
simplicity  in  their  very  real  humUlty,  they 
were  deeply  moving.  A  statement  made  by 
one  of  them,  I  found  significant  and  rather 
disturbing.  He  expressed  understandable 
gratification  in  the  fact  that  they  had  given 
to  the  American  people  "something  to  be 
proud  of,  something  to  hang  on  to."  I  find 
only  gratitude  that  this  Is  so,  but  I  find 
tragedy  In  the  fact  that  we  have  had  so  few 
symbols  that  could  express  our  common 
values  not  only  as  Americans,  but  as  men. 

Our  society  will  move  toward  wholeness  or 
destruction  not  on  the  basis  of  our  cleverness 
but  upon  the  basis  of  our  values.  If  the 
launching  of  Sputnik  could  trigger  a  decade 
of  sclentlsm  on  our  campuses,  what  would  It 
take  to  develop  a  more  active  humanism?  If 
an  urban  crisis,  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam,  the 
exploding  ghetto,  have  not  done  it,  what  can 
reveal  to  us  the  paucity  of  the  qualities  that 
make  us  men? 

Wisdom  surely  must  encompass  compas- 
sion and  If  It  does  not,  our  learning  can 
make  us  mad. 

One  recalls  the  words  of  T.  S.  Eliot:  "Be- 
tween   the    Idea    and    the   reality    falls    the 
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shadow."  Intellectuals  have  been  known  to 
give  leadership  to  Infamous  causes.  They 
made  a  poor  stand  In  Hitler's  Oermany,  Many 
have  been  capable  of  distorting  science  to 
serve  national  ends.  Some  of  them,  right  now 
are  engaged  In  perfecting  a  biological  war- 
fare that  might  make  even  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust seem  pleasant.  Liberal  education  must 
lead  the  struggle  against  antl-lntellectuallsm 
but  It  must  not  settle  for  Intellectuallsm 
alone. 

I  am  convinced  that  by  their  very  nature 
Institutions  tend  to  Incarnate  power  and 
prejudice  Almost  any  Institution  being  com- 
posed of  human  beings — always  subject  to  a 
tendency  toward  self-love — will  tend  to  seek 
their  own  enchancement  and  survival  with 
too  little  regard  of  the  common  good. 

It  Is  no  wonder  then,  that  the  college  and 
the  university  have  been  seen  by  many  of 
our  younger  generation  as  part  of  an  estab- 
lishment to  be  attacked.  A  great  deal  of  the 
revolt  of  youth,  however  unpleasant,  how- 
ever at  times  destructive  and  short-sighted, 
must  be  seen,  I  believe,  as  a  kind  of  Inverse 
Idealism. 

A  society  that  has  in  too  many  Instances 
substituted  the  products  of  technology  for 
human  values  needs  Its  critics.  An  affluent 
society  that  leaves  many  men  and  women 
without  dignity  and  many  children  essen- 
tlally  without  hope  needs  Its  critics.  A  society 
that  possesses  a  new  potential  for  total  de- 
struction yet  seeks  military  Instead  of  human 
and  political  solutions  needs  Its  critics.  A 
society  that  allows  utterly  Irrelevant  racial 
distinctions  to  crush  the  human  spirit, 
heaven  knows,  needs  Its  critics. 

It  Is  a  mark  of  greatness  In  a  society  to  be 
able  to  raise  up  its  critics  and  most  Im- 
portantly to  listen  to  them.  I  welcome  the 
voice  of  the  young  rebel.  Youth,  though  now 
many  doubt  It,  can  still  be  the  hope  of  the 
future.  Youth,  free  from  the  chains  of  cau- 
tion and  compromise  that  so  quickly  bind  us 
oldsters,  have  frequently  had  a  way  of  seeing 
clearly  what   we  comprehend   but  dimly. 

There  are  some  who  see  a  generation  gap 
so  great  that  none  can  span  It,  so  wide  that 
one  cannot  even  speak  across  It.  I  am  not 
convinced.  Must  a  nation  born  In  revolution 
be  frightened  by  the  stirrings  of  revolution 
in  our  time?  It  Is  rather  the  quality  and  di- 
rection of  this  revelation  that  should  concern 
us. 

If  there  Is  cause  for  concern,  It  is  not  that 
our  campuses  are  alive  these  days  with  revo. 
lutlonary  zeal,  but  rather  that  one  portlo.- 
of    our    youth    has    opted    out  .  .  .  tiu-ned 
on  .  .  .  retreated     to     their     own     mystical 
Islands.  Equally  tragic — another  portion  has 
enlisted  In  a  revolution  of  despair.  The  de- 
structlveness  and  random  violence  that  has 
erupted  on  many  campuses  suggests  a  tragic 
air    of    hopelessness,    a    blind    striking    out 
against  a  world  they  do  not  like  without  any 
hope  that  It  could  become  the  world  they 
want.  In  many  Insitances  they  have  not  even 
troubled  to  draw  the  broad  outlines  of  such 
a  world.  Here  and  there  we  see  welcome  signs 
of  restraint.  I  recently  enjoyed  a  cartoon  that 
showed  a  student  leader  Instructing  his  col- 
leagues "Remember,  this  time  we  take 
the  soft  approach — we  break  all  the  windows, 
but  we  don't  burn  the  building."  But  If  moral 
outrage   Is    not   enough,    youth    alone    must 
not  be  asked  to  bear  the  moral  obligation. 
What  somehow  we  must  do.  Is  to  translate 
the  revolution  of  despair  Into  the  revolution 
of  hope.  The  world.  I  suspect,  will  not  be 
vastly    changed    by    the    advent    of   student 
power,   or   black   power.   I   do  not  minimize 
the  Importance  of  power.  If  our  democratic 
creed  means  anything,  the  disinherited  will 
not  be  left  In  that  estate.  But  our  sickness 
Is  greater  than  this.  It  Is  a  sickness  of  spirit 
that  keeps  us  from  any  vital  sense  of  com- 
munity.   Peter   Ustinov,   who   Is   a   man   of 
many  parts,  writes  with  Insight  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  Center  Magazine  when  he  says  that 
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"power  Is  always  superseded  by  other  power: 
mutual  respect  is  eternal." 

The  task,  obviously.  Is  enormous.  As  a 
Christian  I  have  always  felt  that  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin.  no  matter  how  we  may 
modify  it  in  tlUs  age  of  science  and  ration- 
alism was  describing  a  basic  fact  of  human 
life.  And  to  the  proclivities  of  human  nature, 
you  must  add  social  forces  larger  than  any 
of  us  that  obstruct  our  progress.  I  am  not 
always  svire  what  studente  and  orthers  mean 
when  they  talk  about  "the  military-Indus- 
trial complex,"  but  they  are  right  in  assum- 
ing that  men  often  Institutionalize  their 
predatory  natures.  I  am  not  proposing  that 
we  encourage  Utopian  spiritual  expectations. 
That  could  be  as  disastrous  as  the  belief  in 
inevitable  progress  from  which  we  are  only 
beginning  to  be  free.  But,  though  enormous, 
our  task  Is  not  impossible. 

What  I  am  asking  is,  that  we  recognize 
that  If  man  is  part  devil,  he  is  also  part  God. 
Even  If  you  reject  this  religious  terminology, 
you  have  found,  I  am  sure,  in  your  own 
experience,  that  men  can  love  as  well  as  hate, 
that  men  can  be  concerned  alxjut  their 
brethren,  that  men  are  capable  of  generosity 
and  sacrifice  and  that  such  men  have  made 
a  difference. 

My  friend.  Cardinal  Gushing,  had  planned 
to  be  with  us  today  and  would  have  been 
except  for  Illness.  In  recent  correspondence, 
I  clilded  him  for  making  the  headlines  again 
m  connection  with  a  famous  marriage.  Quite 
typically,  he  wrote  that  his  only  reaction  to 
adverse  criticism  was  to  recall  the  words  of 
Pope  John  XXIII  spoken  In  private  audience: 
"I  don't  care  what  they  say  of  me,  I  must 
be  good  and  kind  always  to  everybody." 
Spoken  lightly,  this  Is  a  sentimental  state- 
ment but  accepted  as  a  goal.  It  Is  part  of  what 
we  mean  by  compassion — a  compassion  based 
upon  the  dignity  of  all  men  and  the  mutual 
respect  that  unites  them. 

To  the  extent  that  adult  leadership, 
through  political  and  social  organization,  can 
share  this  same  compassion,  we  will  not  only 
narrow  the  generation  gap  but  transform  the 
revolution  of  despair  to  a  revolution  of  hope. 
The  revolution  of  hope  will  have  to  be 
based  upon  an  adequate  concept  of  man  and 
of  his  destiny  and  perhaps  we  are  getting 
help  these  days  from  new  quarters.  The  poet, 
Archibald  MacLelsh  had  some  reflections  on 
the  recent  voyage  to  the  moon:  "Men's  con- 
ception of  themselves  and  of  each  other."  he 
pointed  out,  "has  always  depended  upon 
their  notion  of  the  earth.  When  the  earth 
was  the  World— all  the  world  there  was — 
and  the  stars  were  lights  in  Dante's  Heaven 
and  the  ground  beneath  men's  feet  roofed 
Hell,  they  saw  themselves  as  creatures  at  the 
cent«r  of  the  universe,  the  sole,  particular 
concern  of  God— and  from  that  high  place, 
they  ruled  and  killed  and  conquered  as  they 
pleased. 

"The  medieval  notion  of  the  earth  put 
man  at  the  center  of  everything.  The  nuclear 
notion  of  the  earth  put  him  nowhere— be- 
yond the  range  of  reason  even— lost  in  ab- 
surdity and  war.  This  latest  notion  may  have 
other  consequences.  ...  To  see  the  earth  as 
It  truly  Is.  small  and  blue  and  beautiful  in 
that  eternal  silence  where  It  floats.  Is  to  see 
ourselves  as  riders  on  the  earth  together, 
brothers  on  that  bright  lovelUiess  in  the 
eternal  cold— brothers  who  know,  now  they 
are  truly  brothers." 

This  once  seemingly  large  world,  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  small  world  after  all.  We 
can  almost  see  It  as  one  campus — on  which. 
If  we  are  to  survive  we  must  struggle  together 
to  learn,  to  seek  wisdom  and  to  be  capable 
of  compassion. 

As  I  accept  the  charge  that  has  today  been 
given  me,  I  know  that  I  can  perform  It  only 
if  all  of  you,  students,  faculty,  administra- 
tors. Trustees,  members  of  the  community, 
win' commit  yourselves,  along  with  me,  not 
only  to  the  College,  but  to  a  world  that  needs 
what  we  can  bring  to  It. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GARBAGE  DISPOSAL:  A  GROWING 
RURAL  PROBLEM 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1969 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  problems  of  increasing  amounts  of 
garbage  and  solid  waste  should  be  receiv- 
ing more  attention  in  this  country. 

Prom  time  to  time  I  have  used  this 
fopim  to  point  out  the  need  for  more 
concern  over  the  many  aspects  of  this 
challenge. 

Too  often  the  problem  of  garbage  and 
solid  waste  is  thought  of  as  relating  only 
to  urban  areas.  While  the  disposal  of  the 
vast  quantity  of  solid  waste  in  urban 
areas  is  indeed  of  great  concern,  the 
problem  is  also  acute  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas. 

The  Moulton  Advertiser,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Arthur  Slaton  in  Moulton,  Ala., 
has  vividly  pointed  out  how  the  garbage 
disposal  problem  affects  rural  parts  of 
the    country. 

The  news  article  is  an  excellent  defi- 
nition of  the  serious  problem,  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  Moulton  Advertiser  for 
this  unusual  public  service  in  pointing 
out  the  great  need  for  attention  to  this 
problem. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  aware  of 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  garbage  dis- 
posal problem  which  affects  every  section 
of  this  country,  I  include  the  article 
from  the  Moulton  Advertiser  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  at  this  point: 

Garbage  Disposal— A  Growing  Rural 

Problem 
What   Is  the  No.   1   problem   facing  rural 
areas  today— In  Lawrence  County  as  well  as 
throughout  the  state? 

The  answer  to  that  Is  probably  garbage  dis- 
posal. At  least  health  officials  and  concerned 
individuals  cite  this  at  the  top  of  the  list  in 
discussing  what's  wrong  with  rural  America. 
And  the  discouraging  part  about  It  Is  that 
no  workable  solution  has  been  found. 

The  problem  Is  Just  as  much  present  In 
Lawrence  County  as  other  areas  of  the  state 
and  although  It  Is  discussed  by  many,  little 
has  been  done  about  It.  Not  because  of  a  lack 
of  Interest,  but  because  there  seems  to  be  no 
Immediate  solution. 


THE    EVIDENCE 

A  Sunday  afternoon  drive  through  rural 
parts  of  Lawrence  County  gives  an  Idea  of 
how  much  a  problem  garbage  disposal  has  be- 
come. Along  roadsides.  In  creeks  and  streams. 
It  collects — a  breeding  place  for  flies  and 
other  Insects. 

Who  Is  concerned  with  this  problem? 

Sanitarian  Elvle  Terry  at  the  Lawrence 
County  Health  Department  says  many  resi- 
dents are.  They  call  frequently  to  report  that 
someone  has  been  dumping  garbage  along  the 
road  near  their  house;  they  want  the  health 
department  to  do  something  about  It. 

Terry  said  he  receives  numerous  com- 
plaints. He  follows  them  up  with  an  Inves- 
tigation; a  trip  out  to  the  reported  site  to 
see  for  himself.  But  other  than  that,  he  has 
no  authority  to  do  anything  about  garbage 
being  dumped  on  someone's  property  or  on 
the   state   right-of-way. 

The  affected  landowner  can  take  steps  to 
have  the  garbage  removed  if  he  finds  out 
who  dumped  It  by  contacting  that  person  or 
by  legal  action  If  other  means  fall. 

The  State  Highway  Department  posts  pro- 
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hlbltlve  signs  at  places  where  garbage  has 
been  dumped;  stating  that  anyone  convicted 
can  be  fined  heavily.  But  still  the  garbage 
collects  there. 

FOUR  BIG  PROBLEMS 

There  are  at  least  four  problem  areas  in 
Lawrence  County  that  of  which  Terry  Is 
aware,  all  on  unpaved  roads.  Perhaps  the 
worst,  he  said.  Is  at  Brook  Springs  south  of 
Town  Creek,  an  abandoned  recreation  area. 

Others  are  located  on  Harding  Creek,  off 
Alabama  157  near  Hatton;  one  is  In  the  Salem 
Community  and  the  other  problem  area  Is 
south  of  Alabama  24  between  Berea  and  Fair- 
field communities. 

The  possibility  that  others  exist  In  the 
county  is  certain,  Terry  said,  even  though 
they  are  not  reported.  He  receives  more  com- 
plaints, however,  on  these  four. 

The  majority  of  complaints  come  from 
residents  who  live  near  the  dump  areas.  They 
complain  the  odor  Is  bad  or  the  road  Is 
cluttered  with  garbage  to  the  extent  that  it 
Is  hardlv  passable.  And  many  residents  who 
take  pride  in  their  community  feel  these 
areas  are  unsightly  to  visitors,  as  well  as  a 
health  menace  for  those  living  nearby. 

The  private  property  owner  doesn't  like 
the  situation  but  he  would  have  to  keep  the 
sites  under  surveillance  both  day  and  night 
to  catch  persons  dumping  their  garbage  on 
his  land.  In  some  cases  this  is  impossible 
since  the  landowner  lives  many  miles  away. 

ATTRACT  DOGS 

One  resident  near  the  dump  on  Harding 
Creek  is  concerned  with  stray  dogs  that  are 
attracted  by  the  garbage.  The  half-starving 
dogs  run  in  packs,  he  said,  and  are  known 
to  attack  live  farm  animals  for  food. 

He  reported  four  of  his  calves  were  at- 
tacked by  the  dogs  and  there  were  others  in 
his  community  who  lost  animals.  His  main 
concern,  he  said.  Is  that  the  stray  dogs  are 
a  threat  to  human  beings  as  well  as  animals. 

Another  neighbor  reported  some  of  his  ani- 
mals died  after  drinking  the  water  from 
Harding  Creek.  It  seems  the  water  has  been 
contaminated  by  certain  garbage  dumped 
into  the  creek. 

These  are  some  examples  of  problems 
created  by  garbage  dumped  along  roads  or 
on  private  property.  But  in  spite  of  this, 
garbage  continues  to  collect. 

NO  PICNIC  NOW 

Brook  Springs  near  Town  Creek— which 
seems  to  be  the  worst  site  for  dumping- 
was  once  a  favorite  gathering  place  for 
family  picnics  and  outings.  Because  of  the 
plentiful  water  running  from  an  under- 
ground spring,  it  was  used  many  years  as  a 
recreation  area. 

No  one  goes  there  any  more  for  picnics. 
Only  to  dump  their  garbage.  Over  the  past 
five  or  10  years,  residents  have  been  throwing 
their  garbage  along  the  road  until  it  has 
become  unsightly.  People  In  the  community 
complain  about  It  but  the  dumping  goes 
on. 

CONCERN    CROWS 

Only  recently— in  the  past  two  years- 
has  garbage  disposal  in  rural  areas  received 
much  attention.  State  and  local  health  of- 
flclalB  partlculariy  are  concerned  over  the 
situation  and  are  now  seeking  a  plan  that 
could  remedy  this  growing  problem. 

They  know  that  unless  It  Is  stopped  It 
can  only  become  a  greater  problem  in  the 
future. 

But  what  exactly  is  being  done? 

According  to  Terry,  several  things.  For 
instance,  the  North  Alabama  Association  of 
Sanitarians  of  which  he  Is  a  member  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  study  the  problem 
of  garbage  disposal  and  come  up  with  rec- 
ommendations. 

An  Investigation  was  made  and  the  com- 
mittee's findings  were  reported  Their  recom- 
mendation is  that  one  or  more  sites  be  ap- 
proved for  di:mplng  In  the  county  and  that 
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a  garbage  plck-bp  system,  similar  to  what 
tbe  city  has,  be  Implemented 

Under  this  pl^,  residente  In  rural  areas 
would  pay  a  sm^ll  fee  to  have  their  garbage 
picked  up  on  sclieduled  days.  The  fee  would 

the  salary  of  soirteone  to  supervise  the  dump 

.,,J*'^'°''?  ^^°^y  °e«l«  one  or  two  prop- 
erly supervised  dumpe,-  Terry  said  "The 
moet  practical  method  is  a  sanitary  land  All 
where  garbage  ca^  be  burled  " 

In  the  pa«t,  Hindowners  have  given  per- 
mlaslon  for  Indflduals  to  dump  on  tStJr 
land  but  thU  dljlnt  work  out  since  peo^e 
abused  the  privileges  they  were  given 

LEC^ISLATION    ETKD 

,k^*"^l!"'*  '"^^y  °^  ^^  associates,  believes 

solved   without   Ifeglslatlon.   If   this   becomes 
necessary  It  coulc^  Involve  more  taxation 

He  pointed  oull,  "I  think  the  person  who 
receives  the  service  should  have  to  pay  for  it 
and  I  hope  It  c^  be  worked  out  without 
taxing  everyone."  ] 

The  sanitarian  bald  other  counties  have  a 
rural  garbage  p  ck-up  system  and  with 
enough  oooperatli)n  and  support,  the  same 
type  of  program  dould  be  successful  In  Law- 
rence County.  But  It  may  take  a  long  time 
yet  to  work  out  a  |  iian  of  action 

Meanw&lle.  there  is  not  much  to  do  except 
ask  for  tjie  publics  cooperation  in  keeplnjt 
garbage  disposal  inder  control,  he  said  If 
people  continue  to  dump  on  private  property 
as  they  have  bee  i  doing  in  the  past,  the 
problem  will  only  worsen. 

Most  people  hav,.  more  pride  In  their  com- 
inunlty  than  to  make  It  unsightly  by  throw- 
ing garbage  along  ;he  roads,  Terry  surmised- 
U  has  been  found  that  outsiders  are  usually 
the  ones  who  do  tl  e  most  damage. 

But  unUl  someone  comes  up  with  a  plan 
that  will  provide  the  rural  people  with  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  their  garbage,  there 
probably  wont  be  any  vast  Improvements 


COLLEGE   ADMSSIONS    POLICIES 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  O^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  HARTKE.  A[r.  President,  a  column 
published  recentli^  in  the  Johnstown 
Tnbune-Democral  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention.  Entitled  "CoUege  Admis- 
sions Policies  Restrictive."  it  was  written 
by  Mr.  James  Harvey,  director  of  ad- 
missions at  St.  Frincis  College,  Loretto. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Harveys  column 
highhghts  with  peculiar  lucidity  and  in- 
cisiveness  tlje  problem  faced  by  many  a 
black  graduate  of  !a  high  school  today 
Although  often  the  [product  of  a  decidedly 
inferior  primary  And  secondary  school 
system,  he  is  nevertheless  expected  by 
many  colleges  to  cobpete  on  equal  terms 
with  his  white  contemporary.  Black  stu- 
dents from  ghetto  I  areas  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  as  well  as  whites  on  college 
entrance   examinatjions   which   presume 
adequate  secondarj^  schooling,  yet  these 
tests  are  often  decisive  in  determining 
whether  a  student  will  gain  admission 
to  college. 

As  Mr.  Harvey  irtpHes.  coUeges  which 
are  unwilling  to  bfend  their  admission 
standards  for  a  blafck  student  who  has 
an  obvious  desire  to  ^earn  but  whose  aca- 
demic record  is  pqor  run  the  risk  of 
seeing  such  standards  broken  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President.  I    isk  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  Mr.  Harveys  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

COLIJICK      ADMISSIONS      POLICIES      RESTBICTIVI 

1  Jf-n'^f  ^  ^^  *^*  ^*^''°"  commission  re- 
rf  t^  ^  '■*?°'*  '*'**=*>  concluded  that  Amer- 
l^,Z      '^,°^''^  "'^^''^  "^^o  separate  and  un- 
equal societies,  one  black  and  one  whUe 

Kh^tto    t^  ^'^^  ^  ''**P'y  implicated  m  the 
freat^d  T  w„^"  f'^'    ^^"*  Institutions 
»nri  ™t.»   '.'^*'"^   institutions   maintain   It 
and  White  InstltuUons  condone  It 
,JL        "»«"tutlon  of  American  higher  ed- 

radmlt'lSe'ttl?'"  ^  ^^P*'=^''  ^'  "«  '^^1 
TO  admit  the  statements.  By  its  verv  nature 

^1^  of  whiti  5"^"'  *=•=""•  P*°P'«  f'O'n  au 

be'Sad'e"efor'i"w»''H';  °'  P*'*""  ^""'^^'^  «»>0"W 

or'^he'srudenLT,!""*'  ^^"^«'  *»  P«'  «nt 
gradual' ffomit  Not '^rof'  '''"'«'  ^°  '^°* 

rp  ^fs^iBf'^-^^^ 

than  10  per  cent  Of  thT^'^;^  ''  "°  '«°^e 
flunks  out  mtSsfyeS"''    ''"'*'°'^    ''^ 

Co^egeToir?iJ,r^I!"-f  •  P-tlcularly 
reliable  premcto^of^^Mf**  °°*  exceptionally 
school  record  rrth.J'**^  ^"'^'^^^  The  high 
lege  pros^^  kit  ^T  Indicator  of  col- 
onel. ThH^nofto^'sTthaTthVL?':.^  ^*'=- 

one  ^f^r  b'Ll-  ^eiV°  ^^^  -"-  ^^l 
far  from  bemeil^^n?^*'''  ''  '^"  ^^^^  «« 
nobody,  leal  If  an  ,r/r  ^M  '  ^^'^""te.  and 
claims  therlre  ^""^^e  Board  Itself. 

•eg^'wuf ;how  t'hT.  °'  '^  ^"'"'^'  °^  any  col- 
studen  s  have  been'abl/?''*"^  'ess-capable 
and^go        to^su^%VK^re  ^3^"  ^°"^^^ 

paSc^ularTyTh^gSo  S  ^""^  ^'^^  ""* 
prepared  fo'r  the  cSlege  w^ V>f  "°  ^"^ 
of  education  in  ehltt^  .'T^ ,  '  ^^*  quality 
Of  ghetto  life  and  thpou'^'-  ^^  ^"^"y 
family  all  contribute  to^t^i?  °J  '^"  «*^«^ 
tton  and  achievement  of ^h-^K,"  °J  '^°"^*- 
These  factors  are  f h»  f^      i**  "'**="  student, 
results    ^bla^k  ^turtPn?'*"*°°  °'  *^«  P^^ 
Boards.  The  r^uif.        ^    °"    ^^^    College 
Whereas  about  20  '^„^"'  J°^^^-   ^Iserabfe. 
school   sen^^'S^nTcore   500""  ^'^  ^'»^ 
tbe  verbal  sectC  of  the  %  "V'nn/^'^"  °'' 
two  percent  of  all  black  st.^lv  ^^  °°*  °'" 
this  level.  The  results  ho        w'^^  ^"  «»ch 
ing   to  do   with   thP   ,nf  n.^'^^'^'^'y  °°*»^- 
aWllty  of  the  black  ./,?h"**'''^^   °'"   *°«ate 

a  function  Of  his  envlr--  '''*  "'"'*"  "' 
ground.  Many  educat^r«  o^™!''*  ^'^  ^'^^^ 
suits  to  ^ur^bZ  Ifr^^^'^^f  '^'^  P^'  «•«- 
bias  means  tlS  tiTtsaX/^"^-  '^"'^""'' 
cannot  valldlV  be  anon.^  ?      °  °'"'  '^"""'e 

bl^ed  the  secondary  schools  for  f^  XL 

hi/h^'"?"/'^  *'"*'=^  students.  However  X 
high  school  can  only  do  so  much.  It  cannot 
Uf?^f'^;i'  tfie  ghetto  or  normalize  the  home 
life  of  Its  students.  It  is  not  expected  to  Un- 
fortunately,   because    of    the    mon^y    made 
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available  to  these  schools,  they  often  cannot 
even  do  an  adequate  Job  of  educating  their 
students.  * 

Similarly,  the  coUeges  can  only  do  so 
much.  Even  the  best  remedial  work  In  col- 
lege, even  the  most  Intense  counseling  even 
the  moet  sincere  ctHnmltment  from  any  in- 
dividual InstltuUon  cannot  save  all  the  mi- 
nority-group students  enrolled.  This  Is  true 
today  when  only  the  best  motivated  of  these 
students  are  enrolled  In  college;  it  will  be 
even  more  true  in  the  future.  The  failure 
should  not  be  surprising;  after  12  years  on 
the  slag  heap  of  education  and  18  on  the 
slag  heap  of  life,  turned  out  a  college  gradu- 
ate in  four  years,  or  even  Ave  or  six  years  Is  a 
tall  order.  However,  the  difficulty  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  Ignoring  the  task. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  one  thing  All  of 
us  receive  something  from  our  society- 
roads,  subsidized  airlines  or  housing  loans 
Some  elements  In  our  society  need  more.  Un- 
til society  18  willing  to  meet  its  obligations 
It  should  not  carp  because  some  colleges 
nave  at  least  made  a  beginning. 

Since  less  gifted  students  in  the  past  have 
completed  college,  since  admissions  require- 
ments are  at  best  tenuous  and  since  SAT 
results  discriminate  unfairly  between  eco- 
nomic and  racial  groups,  the  objection  that 
colleges  are  lowering  standards  Is  nonsense 
Furthermore,  at  a  time  when  American  so- 
ciety Is  rocking  at  the  foundations,  denylne 
b  ack  students  admission  to  college  on  the 
flimsiest  of  excuses  Is  Just  one  more  preju- 
dice In  black  eyes.  If  society  Is  willing  to  keep 
admission  to  college  restrictive,  and  there- 
fore segregated,  it  can  do  so.  But  It  does  so 
at  Its  own  risk. 
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SDS:   A  GROWING  DANGER 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  I  have  had  three 
articles  which  were  distributed  by  the 
radical  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  One  of  those  docu- 
ments dealt  with  the  attempt  of  this 
organization  to  exert  its  influence  in  the 
labor  world.  It  was  entitled  "Work  In-  A 
National  SDS  Summer  Project,"  and  ap- 
peared on  page  10263  of  the  Record  for 
April  24,  1969. 

This  group,  which  I  believe  is  more 
properly  named  the  "Students  for  the 
Destruction  of  a  Democratic  Society  " 
has  long  been  known  for  its  disruption 
of  our  Nation's  campuses.  Recently  it  has 
turned  Its  attention  to  the  business  world 
and  IS  now  wreaking  havoc  In  this  area 
The  people  of  the  Nation  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  subversive  nature  of  this 
group  and  of  its  intention  to  destroy  the 
very  foundation  of  our  society  and  of  its 
institutions.  The  following  article  clearly 
mdicates  the  directions  the  group  is  tak- 
ing. In  this  case  they  forced  the  closing 
of  an  automobile  plant,  disrupting  the 
lives  of  1,900  workers  and  causing  the 
obvious  loss  of  pay  and  production: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  29.  1969) 
SDS.  Negroes  Force  Ford  Plant  To  Close 
Mahwah.  N  J.,  April  28.— Dissident  Negro 
workers  and  members  of  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society  (SDS)  led  by  Mark  Rudd 
forced  a  halt  in  night-shift  production  today 
at  the  sprawling  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant  here 
,.^^°^^^^Potiesia&n  said  about  500  of  the 
1900  workers  on  the  night  shift  were  absent 
so  the  plant  was  closed.  A  similar  Job  action 


on  Friday  night  also  closed  the  plant  and 
more  of  the  same  was  pledged  for  Tuesday. 

About  53  percent  of  1900-strong  night  shift 
are  Negroes. 

Earlier  today,  the  dissident  workers,  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Black  Brothers  (UBB) ,  had 
threatened  to  close  the  plant  for  the  night 
shift  unless  their  demands,  which  center  on 
elimination  of  alleged  racist  policies,  were 
carried  out  by  management. 

The  dissident  workers  and  the  SDS  mem- 
bers, about  300  strong,  gathered  in  the  park- 
ing lot  of  a  building  housing  the  head- 
quarters of  LxKal  906,  United  Auto  Workers, 
which  represents  most  of  the  Ford  employees. 
Rudd.  who  was  Instrumental  In  the  1968 
Columbia  University  student  disorders,  led 
the  SDS  members. 

Just  before  the  4  p.m.  shift  was  to  report, 
about  100  whites  and  Negroes  marched  a  half 
mile  from  the  union  hall  to  busy  Route  17 
and  began  passing  out  leaflets  urging  night 
shift  workers  to  boycott  the  plant.  Mean- 
while, plant  officials  at  the  main  gate  used 
bullhorns  to  urge  the  workers  to  go  to  work. 

The  trouble  began  Wednesday  when  a 
white  foreman  allegedly  called  a  Negro  work- 
er a  profane  name. 

I  was  gratified  to  note  that  Mr.  William 
C.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  in  remarks 
before  the  national  convention  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  taken 
pains  to  point  out  the  danger  which  the 
SDS  movement  presents  to  the  business- 
man. 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  point  out  the 
very  serious  danger  which  this  group  pre- 
sents to  our  entire  Nation  I  commend  Mr. 
Sullivan's  remarks  to  my  colleagues.  I 
ask  each  of  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  to  note  the  many  documented  in- 
stances of  subversion  and  sabotage  which 
are  indicated  in  Mr.  Sullivan's  speech.  I 
hope  that  the  recent  indications  that  full- 
scale  investigations  of  this  group  are  to 
be  undertaken  will  be  realized.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  bring  material  relevant  to  this 
situation  to  the  attention  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  remarks  follow : 
Extremism  and  Businessmen 
(By  Assistant  Director  William  C.  Sullivan, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation) 
(The    revolution    of    equality — racial    and 
economic — has  given  life  to  new  hopes  and 
aspirations,  but  It  has  also  unleashed  deep 
and  dangerous  passions. — Morris  I.  Leibman, 
American  Bar  Association.) 

the  problem 

We  are  living  in  an  era  marked  by  con- 
tinuing conflict,  endless  crises,  and  profound 
changes.  The  world  today  is  revolutionary  In 
a  sense  never  before  experienced  by  man- 
kind. No  other  period  In  history  has  wit- 
nessed such  far-reaching  changes  as  those 
that  have  occurred  In  the  20th  Century.  The 
revolutions  of  science,  technology,  industry, 
communications,  education,  religion,  and 
morality  are  spreading  rapidly  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  Indeed  true:  "The  recurrent 
shock  of  our  age  is  the  discovery  that  con- 
cepts and  patterns  of  action  of  a  more  secure 
past  no  longer  fit  present  reality." 

Revolutionary  changes,  of  their  very  na- 
ture, produce  challenges,  and  today,  on  the 
national  level,  we  are  facing  critical  chal- 
lenges to  our  freedoms,  traditional  princi- 
ples, accepted  values,  and  historic  goals. 
The.^e  challenges  come  from  various  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
vital  center  of  moderation  in  our  land.  The 
strident  demands  of  the  extreme  left,  black 
nationalists,  and  white  hate  groups  threaten 
to  polarize  our  society  Into  a  confusion  of 
bitter,  hate-ridden  segments.  The  confronta- 
tion, conflict,  and  varying  degrees  of  civil 
strife,  evident  In  this  country  for  some  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

have  reached  the  academic  community  and 
cities  all  over  the  country. 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  Irrational  behavior 
based  on  Irrational  thinking.  While  this  Ir- 
rationality is  a  factor  in  civil  disorder  in  our 
communities  and  universities,  the  premedi- 
tated activities  of  organized  extremists  are 
becoming  a  dominant  factor.  We  have  long 
opposed  tyranny  by  the  majority,  but  today 
we  are  faced  with  tyranny  by  the  minority, 
and  a  small  minority  at  that.  If  It  Is  not  con- 
fronted wisely,  promptly,  courageously,  and 
decisively  the  final  outcome  for  this  country 
could  be  totalitarianism. 

THE    NEW   LETT 

One  of  the  principal  movements  respon- 
sible for  the  current  wave  of  lawlessness 
and  violence  on  the  campus  has  been  the 
New  Left.  This  movement,  an  amorphous, 
largely  undisciplined  collection  of  poUtlcal 
and  social  malcontents — many  with  emo- 
tional problems — grew  out  of  legitimate, 
widespread  student  participation  In  the  civil 
rights  struggles  In  the  South  In  the  late 
1950's. 

To  the  casual  observer,  the  New  Left  de- 
viate. In  Its  Initial  stages,  may  have  appeared 
10  be  a  highly  motivated.  Ideallstlcally  In- 
clined social  reform  movement.  As  It  has 
evolved,  however,  the  violent  exhortations  of 
its  leadiers  and  the  terroristic  acts  of  Its  ad- 
herents have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
New  Left  Is  a  revolutionary,  negative,  mi- 
nority force  dedicated  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  our  traditions,  our  democratic  con- 
cepts, and — in  truth — our  open  society  itself. 
It  does  not  represent  the  valid  viewpoints  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
students. 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(SDS)  forms  the  very  core  of  the  New  Left 
today  and  has  instigated  much  of  the  unrest 
on  our  college  campuses.  SDS.  in  an  early 
policy  statement  in  1962.  expressed  contempt 
for  the  existing  social  order  and  declared  its 
intention  to  move  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  "participatory  democracy."  More  and 
more  since  that  time.  It  has  embraced 
Marxist- Leninist  philosophy  and  an  Incretised 
militancy 

The  anarchistic  character  of  SDS  was 
clearly  obvious  at  its  June,  1968,  national 
convention  in  East  Lansing,  Michigan.  In  a 
workshop  held  on  sabotage  and  explosives, 
the  participants  discussed  acts  such  as  flush- 
ing bombs  m  toilets  to  destroy  plumbing; 
firing  Molotov  cocktails  from  shotguns; 
Jamming  radio  equipment;  and  dropping 
"thermit  bombs"  down  manholes  to  destroy 
communications  systems.  Subsequent  efforts 
of  the  SDS  to  explain  away  this  workshop 
have  been  ludicrous. 

Sit-ins,  seizures  of  campus  buildings,  de- 
struction of  university  property,  and  holding 
school  administrators  hostage  are  disruptive 
enough  to  our  Nation's  universities.  But  to- 
day these  acts  are  accompanied  by  something 
even  more  alien  to  our  society;  naked  terror. 
This  terror  Is  all  the  more  devastating  by  its 
appearance  within  the  heretofore  calm  ra- 
tionality of  the  academic  community  and  on 
the  often  pastoral  setting  of  our  college 
campuses. 

TERROR    ON    THE    CAMFDS     " 

Recently,  there  have  been  a  number  of  In- 
cidents of  violence,  destruction,  and  physical 
injuries  on  college  campuses  all  over  the 
country.  At  Lane  College  in  Jackson.  Ten- 
nessee, for  example,  on  the  night  of  March 
20,  1969,  the  Science  Building  was  destroyed 
by  fire  during  a  period  of  student  unrest. 
Estimated  damage  was  set  at  $400,000. 

The  automobile  of  a  campus  police  officer 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  a  parking  lot  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
on  March  17.  1969.  Parts  of  a  homemade 
bomb  were  found  after  this  explosion. 

On  March  7,  1969,  two  students  working  In 
the  Computer  Building  at  Loyola  University 
at  Los  Angeles,  California,  heard  suspicious 
noises  and  detected  an  odor  of  gasoline. 
Examination   of    the   area    revealed    that   a 
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bomb  had  been  placed  under  the  building 
but.  fortunately,  had  not  exploded.  This 
bomb  had  been  made  from  a  gasoline  can 
rigged  with  a  clock  as  a  timing  device. 

On  the  night  of  March  5,  1969.  a  bomb  ex- 
ploded In  the  Creative  Arts  Building  at  San 
Francisco  State  College.  In  this  case,  the 
bomb  exploded  as  It  was  being  planted,  with 
the  result  that  the  Individual  placing  It  was 
severely  injured  and  may  be  permanently 
blinded.  A  search  of  the  building  disclosed 
a  second  bomb  had  been  placed  and  set  to 
explode.  These  devices  had  been  prepared 
from  more  sophisticated  materials  includ- 
ing dynamite,  batteries,  and  clocks.  San 
Francisco  State  College  has  been  under  al- 
most continuous  siege  by  student  revolu- 
tionists egged  on  by  a  dissident  faculty  ele- 
ment since  the  beginning  of  the  current  aca- 
demic year. 

A  secretary  at  Pomona  College.  Claremont. 
California,  was  severely  Injured  on  February 
25.  1969,  when  a  bomb,  wrapped  as  a  pack- 
age, exploded  while  she  was  removing  it  from 
a  mailbox  located  In  one  of  the  college's 
halls.  She  subsequently  lost  two  fingers  of 
her  right  hand,  was  blinded  In  one  eye,  and 
will  require  plastic  surgery  as  a  result  of 
facial  damage. 

On  April  11,  1969,  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara,  a  custodian  no- 
ticed a  package  lying  outside  a  door  to  the 
University's  Faculty  Club.  When  he  picked  up 
the  package,  it  exploded.  He  died  as  a  result 
of  burns  suffered  from  this  explosion. 

At  Washington  University  In  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  a  student  who  was  an  SDS  member 
was  seized  on  December  3,  1968.  by  authori- 
ties as  he  placed  a  fire  bomb  at  the  campus 
headquarters  of  the  University  ROTC.  He  was 
later  convicted  in  Federal  court  on  a  charge 
of  sabotage  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
Imprisonment. 

At  Cornell  University,  on  April  19,  1969.  100 
students  took  over  Willard  Straight  Hall, 
forcing  70  occupants  to  leff»e  the  building, 
including  30  parents  of  students  who  were 
visiting  the  University  When  the  demon- 
strators evacuated  the  building  36  hours 
later.  17  of  them  carried  rifles  or  shotguns. 
At  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Oneonta,  on  April  21.  1969.  a  group  of  20 
irate  students  submitted  a  list  of  demands  to 
the  president.  One  of  the  demands  called  for 
a  weekly  allowance  of  $35  for  these  students 
as  spending  money. 

These  are  but  a  few  incidents  that  have 
occurred  during  the  current  academic  year. 
Property  damage  resulting  from  these  dis- 
turbances totals  in  excess  of  $2  million.  Over 
2.400  arrests  have  been  made  during  student 
disorders. 

Many  events  on  our  campuses  this  year 
lead  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  cer- 
tain elements  in  the  academic  community, 
consisting  of  both  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers, have.  In  truth,  already  launched  a  rev- 
olution. 

STUDENT    REVOLUTIONARIES 

The  small  revolutionary  elements  on  the 
campus  are  being  exhorted  to  action  by  pro- 
fessional agitators,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign. 

Among  the  many  domestic  professional 
agitators  are  such  Individuals  as  Thomas 
Hayden.  Mark  Rudd.  and  Michael  Klonsky 
all  leaders  of  SDS.  Klonsky,  currently  SDS 
National  Secretary,  is  the  son  of  a  former 
official  of  the  Communist  Party.  USA.  On 
April  11.  1969.  Klonsky  spoke  at  a  rally  at 
the  University  of  Florida,  during  which  he 
said  that  the  SDS  had  helped  to  organize  the 
student  strike  at  San  Francisco  State  College. 
He  declared  that  it  was  time  for  revolution 
and  for  students  and  the  oppressed  minor- 
ity to  kick  out  the  present  system  and  form 
a  "truly  communistic  society  that  would  work 
for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed." 

Among  the  professional  revolutionists  from 
foreign  countries  who  have  toured  the  United 
States  are  Ernest  and  Gisela  Mandel.  of  Brus- 
sels. Belgium.  This  couple  spent  two  months 
m  the  United  States  on  a  speaking  tour  of 
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eoUege  campuses  last  fall.  Ernest  Mandel. 
a  Oerman-borni  revolutionist,  Is  a  leading 
member  of  the  Trotskylte  United  Secretariat 
of  the  Fourth  In  ternatlonal.  which  has  head- 
quarters In  Pari! .  Prance.  The  Mandels  spoke 
at  over  50  collejes  and  universities  during 
their  sUy  in  thlaj  country. 

In  his  flrst  sbeech,  which  was  given  at 
Rutgers  University  in  early  September,  Man- 
del  told  his  audjence  that  socialist  scholars 
must  educate  sttodents  for  their  role  In  the 
coming  revolutloa.  Students,  he  said,  are  the 
detonators  In  the  formula  for  triggering  a 
social  explosion  ( reatlng  a  revolutionary  sit- 
uation. At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  stated  that  s  ;udents  should  organize  In 
force  because  the  time  Is  ripe  for  overthrow- 
ing the  capitalist  system  and  bringing  about 
a  change  within  the  framework  of  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  theory. 

During  the  period  from  February  25  to 
March  12,  1969.  Karl  Dietrich  Wolff  appeared 
at  some  13  colleges  and  universities  In  this 
country.  Wolff,  a  professed  Marxist  and  an 
official  of  the  Ssclallst  German  Students 
Federation,  a  militant  leftist-orientated  stu- 
dent organization  In  West  Germany,  was  on 
a  fund-raising  tour.  He  told  his  listeners  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  that  there  is  a 
need  to  build  an  InternaUonal  revolutionary 
alliance,  as  a  vie  ;ory  for  the  movement  in 
one  coinfEry  is  a  i  ictory  in  another.  He  crit- 
icised students  in  the  United  States  for  not 
working  together  as  they  are  In  Germany 
and  said  that  the  time  has  passed  for  Just 
sitting  around  llscusslng  matters— they 
should  act. 

Some  faculty  ele  ments  have  also  aided  and 
abetted  student  revolutionists  A  few  uni- 
versity administrators  have  been  thwarted 
by  members  of  thi  Ir  own  faculty  when  they 
attempted  to  pres(  rve  the  Integrity  of  their 
nstltutlons.  Doctor  S.  I,  Hayakawa,  the  act- 
ing president  of  s«  n  Francisco  State  Colleee 
recently  observed  In  connection  with  the 
student  demonstra  ;lon  at  Harvard  University 
that  the  president  of  this  Umverslty  "was 
doing  the  right  tl.ing  but  he  was  double- 
crossed  by  his  faculty." 

.K^'l'^'*  connection.  Doctor  Hayakawa  made 
the  following  addlt  onal  comments-  "There's 
an  unconscious  cultural  snobbery  on  the 
part  of  the  coUegi  .-educated  against  those 
who  are  not  coll^  je-educated.  he  said  "a 
deep-rooted  prejudice  among  some  Intellec- 
tuals that  they  are  a  superior  order  of  belne 
because  they  are  In  ellectuals.  Some  of  them 
be  leve  the  world  has  no  damn  business 
being  run  by  politicians,  generals  and  busi- 
nessmen. They  think  it  should  be  run  by 
literary  critics  and  philosophers." 

BLACK  EXTREMISTS   ON   THE  CAMPUS 

The  call  to  revo  utlon  sounded  by  New 
Leftists  is  being  eel  oed  by  black  extremists 
who  have  also  selected  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  priority  targets  for  their  con- 
frontations. Black  extremist  student  groups 
have  made  demandk  for  campus  power  at 
over  50  colleges  anc  universities  across  the 
country  during  the  (  urrent  academic  year 

Best  known  of  the  black  extremist  student 
organizations  are  th,,  Black  Student  Unions 
^^i'^n."!  Pf  "culaily  strong  m  California. 
The  Black  Student  Union  commanded  con- 
siderable publicity  through  Its  disruptive  ac- 
tions at  San  Francisco  State  College  The 
student  strike  at  thit  school  began  In  No- 
vember.   1968.   after   George  Mas^n   Murray, 

of  f^!'.°»h'"'''?'°'  '^  ^''«"«^  »"'»  Minister 
of  Education  of  the  BBack  Panther  Party  had 
been  suspended  for  spying  that.  In  order  for 
sufe^^m^asVsV--  ^^^  ""-  """  all  thi 

st,^inr^^.^""*y''  suspension,  the  Black 
On  V.  ^k'°".  "*"**  ^°'  *  student  strike. 
fnH  t>ir^"  ^-  '^^-  '^^'nbers  Of  the  group 
^m„?.tLf"PP°"*'"  disrupted  classes  and 
commltteed  acts  of  vandalism.  Acts  of  ter- 
IZ'^;  including  bcmblngs.  characterized 
the  later  stages  of  ttis  strike 

pJ^^  J'^!^*'^^  publilzed  Black  Panther 
Party,   whose  membeis  have  b«»n  lnvolv«l 
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in  numerous  acts  of  violence  against  police 
recently  turned  Its  attenUon  to  black  stu- 
dent* on  the  campus. 

Over  the  weekend  of  April  11-13,  1969,  a 
black  cultural  fesUwU  was  held  at  Tougaloo 
College.  Tougaloo.  MlMlsslppl.  a  predom- 
inantly  Negro  institution  Black  extremist 
speakers  from  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  and  the  Black  Panther 
Party  urged  college  students  to  overthrow 
the  Government,  by  arms,  if  necessary,  and 
to  arm  themselves  and  support  the  third 
world  movement. 

At  this  festival,  the  head  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party  in  Boston  waved  the  Party's 
newspaper  as  he  asked  for  student  support 
This  newspaper,  which  preaches  hatred  of 
the  white  race,  revolution  by  blacks,  and 
Chinese  communist  propaganda,  has  grown 
in  circulation  from  20,000  copies  to  40,000 
copies  in  Just  the  past  few  months. 

BLACK     EXTREMIST     ORGANIZATIONS 

Today  there  are  over  100  different  black 
extremist  groups  In  the  United  States  with 
many  thousands  of  members  and  additional 
thousands  of  sympathizers.  The  major  black 
extremist  group  is  the  Black  Panther  Party 
based   in   Oakland.   California.   Less   than   a 

otfifiotH^'  f^  ^'""P  ^^**   125  members  In 
Oakiand;    today,    with   a   phenomenally   ex- 

2rr.tr/  ™';'"''«"*'1P  It  is  operating  in  some 
ptrtv  !!  ""?  °^«''  80.000  sympathizers.  The 
Party  is  self-described  in  Ite  literature  as 
the  armed  body  for  carrying  out  the  politl- 
cal  tasks  of  the  revolution  " 

vi^^  ^'**'!5  Panther  Party's  propensity  for 
vlo  ence  and  its  hatred  of  police  or  "pigs  " 
M  it  calls  them,  are  Illustrated  by  an  event 
which  occurred  in  Oakland.  California,  in 
October.  1967^Huey  Newton,  a  cofounder  and 
Minister  of  Defense  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  was  stopped  for  a  traffic  violation  He 
shot  and  killed  one  police  officer  and  wounded 
another.  He  was  subsequently  convicted  on  a 
charge  of  voluntary  manslaughter  and  sen- 
tenced to  serve  from  two  to  15  years 

o*tK  '"  '^f"'  ^^^^'  ^'°le°«  erupted  when 
Oakland  police  questioned  occupants  of  a 
parked  car.  Fifteen  members  of  the  Black 
Panthers  opened  Are  and  a  90-minute  gun 
battle  ensued,  leaving  one  Panther  dead  one 
wounded,  and  two  police  officers  wounded 
R.^tT^w^P'"'  1^^^'  21  members  of  the 
York  City  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  com- 
mit murder  and  arson  and  for  possession  of 
weapons  and  explosives.  It  was  alleged  that 
thf^i'^v'''"'/^''  ''^''  conspired  to  dj^amite 
JlJ  n^.°\  ^^^  ^'^  "^^^'^  "ranch  of  the 
Penn   Central   Railroad   in   New  York  City 

m.H.  ilf^^**^  ^^""^"""^  ^  P'ace  bombs  in 
midtown  department  stores:   and  that  they 

^^.^'^''^.^  ''°'"''  ^  P°"«  station  to  a!! 
sasslnate  police  officers 

,ri4^*H°lf*"'  P*«t^"  P^ty  was  recently  de- 
scribed by  communists  In  this  country  as 
Ar^o  ,    ^*.  ^"'^"K   organization    in    black 

tTt«l?r^'^  '^^  """^  '^'*1'=*1  P°""<=»1  party 
tL  !  .^'  ^'"°°»  ^^^  ^^"^^  masses  since 
the  American  Civil  War  " 

h«!rff^'  "^^^^  ^^"''^  extremist  organizations 
have  also  engaged  in  acts  of  violence.  In  July 
i«nt»  V  ^"ample,  a  black  extremist  group 
called  New  Libya  attacked  police  with  hleh- 
powered  rifles  In  Cleveland,  Ohio.  -nTree  poflce 
officers  were  killed  and  14  wounded.  Hgm 
other  persons  were  killed.  On  March  29.  1969 
N.w  !r.°^  '^^  ^^"^^  separatist  Republic  of 
n.tTn.f  ""n  ^''^^8^  "^  a  gun  battle  wlto 
Detroit  police,  resulting  in  one  police  office 
wounded  and  one  killed  "mcer 

mfnH^''  extremist  groups  have  made  ti-e- 
mendous  galns^  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to 

Partv  usi%.°'  the  pro-Soviet  Communist 
Party.  USA,  to  recruit  and  retain  Negro  Amer- 
icans. As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  obser^ 

One  of   the  bitterest  disappointments  of 
the   communlsu   has   been   t^^  faUw-e   to 

imo  the'  pT:?.^'  ""'"''^'  °^  ^««^°  ^="^-3 

win^t^hi^M**""  "I  ""*  communist  failure  to 
Win  the  Negro  has  been  the  outspoken  op- 
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o^m  ^'/^Pon-lble  Negro  leaders.  This 
oppo6iUon  to  one  form  of  extremism-com 

NEGRO  LEADERS  SPEAK  OUT 

fuf'^"..'*^'*^"  are  now  beginning  to  voice 
this  kind  of  opposition.  Roy  Wllklns  and  the 

Solored  P^'*"°w'*  '°'  "^*  Advancement  o? 
f:,^nl  -n  rf  f  ^P"''*  °"*  '^^  t*>e  NAACP  mag- 
azine "Crisis"  last  December:  ^ 

''Let  it  be  known  that  the  preachers  of 
hate,  the  defeatists  afraid  to  compete  in  th, 
open  market,  the  name  callers  who  sulstuS 
epithets  and  slogans  for  reason,  the  exhorS 

1^^,'""/"°''  ^^°  y°"th  to  death  in  fuuL 
shoot-outs  with  the  police  and  the  mlUUry- 

lin  ^*  "'''^  "'at  these  media-created 
leaders'  are  not  our  spokesmen  " 

fouJhf  hu '^'■*''  '^'^  ^"^^  ^°*^'"  ^ho  literally 
Snf w  N^^eic^T:'  °"'  "'  '^'"'''-  ""°-^  ^'^ 
v.^^TJ^°^  ^  lawlessness,  the  only  thing 

Th^H  ^°^^  ^°'"  '*  '='''"  ^ar,  untold  blood! 
shed,  and  the  end  of  our  dreams  " 

hav^^'/^n  t°^  "°*  '*•'''  ^°'  N^Kf'^es  Who 
have    risen    to   preeminence    in    their    field 

Np?rl^  '^^  handicaps  of  a  minority  race 
Negroes    have    acquired    steadily    increasintr 

yerrrMorr^"^*"""  ^^  ^'^'"^  ""'^nf 
JwtL  ^"^    ™°'^    Negroes    are    being 

fonlT^  «  appointed  to  local,  state,  and  na! 
t lonal   offices.   The  prominence  and   accom- 

entena'in^r  °'  ^'^'''"'''  ^^^'°  athlete^  and 
entertainers  are  well  known.  Negro  prize- 
fighters and  professional  baseball  foottwll 
and  basketball  players  are  among  the  wS 
paid  athletes  In  the  world  Many  Ne^o 
entertainers  enjoy  International  re^JuS 
V^Tr.f^y.1  1'^''^  ^^°  ^an  help  ste^  the 
i\t    ?i  ^If^'^  extremism  and,  moreover    can 
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bla^"*  «trP?l,u.''"""°^  P"^"**'  ""''•^en  the 
Pxfrpm!  t  *  movement  and  such  white 

extremist  groups  as  the  Klan  organizations 

Partv^'S'  ^.'^  '}"'  ^""°''*'  States  Rlgh^' 
N^/ihI^.I,"^'^'*^  '^'^'^  ^  "»«  Klan  and 
Nazi  ideologies  of  anti-Semitism  which  are 

TZZl^  '"i  ''''  ^'^•^  ^""'"•^t  movement 
Of  fhl  A  ^**r*'«l«t,  Charles  Kenyatta.  leader 
Of  the  American  Mau  Mau,  has  isert^  that 
the  slaves  of  Black  Africa  thank  HUler  for 
destroying  six  million  Jews"  and  are  "hoD- 

Ito^^l'v'^r  ""J  K*PP^"  ^^^^'^  '^  "^^'^'^^ 
7io,^™^  Carmichael.  in  manifesting  antl- 
Zionism,    during   a   press    Interview   in    Ll- 

Sate  or  itf^.^'^r-  '"'«■  '"'''  *^«  "^^-'^alled 
f^l      ,  i"*^'    '3  an  "unjust  and  certainly 

Z^r/r  fv."**^  "  "''  "'^•'"^^  that  "the  same 
Zionist  that  exploits  the  Arabs  exploits  the 
Negroes  in  the  United  States 

Another  black  extremist.  Max  Stanford 
echoed  this  prejudice  when  he  said  the  "Zlon-' 
1st  design  is  to  build  their  cadres  aT  the 
troT  Ti'^^'t  leadership  in  order  to^in  con! 
trol  of  Black  America  and  to  manipulate  It 
according  to  Its  design."  "'«»i"puiate  it 

WHrnS  EXTREMIST  VIOLENCE 

The  use  of  violence  is  not  limited  to  cam- 

u   »,'''°i""°°*'*''"  ^'^^  "lack  extremlste^t 
is   also  the  tactic  of  white  hate  groups 
Harry    and    Bonaro    Overstreet.    the    cele- 

Extremisms.  ■  also  touch  on  the  subject  of 
extremism  in  their  latest  book  '"The  pIi 
In  Our  Open  Society."  In  this  l^k  thlch 
is  a  forthright  and  factual  account  oT  the 

ZTr'^T  °'  '*"*  ^'-  ^^«y  '^^''^  the  fo  low! 
Ing  incisive  comment: 

"Both  the  Right  and  the  Left  are  over- 
crowded now  with  individuals  and  organiza- 
Uons  that  have,  in  effect,  revised  VolS-V 
I^th  H  .  ^^  proclaim,  'I  disagree  utterly 
With  What  you  say.  and  I  will  oppose  to  the 
death  your  right  to  say  It.'  " 

The  murders  of  civil  rights  marcher  Viola 
Uuzzo  in  Alabama.  Lt.  Col.  Lemuel  Penn  In 
Georgia,  and  the  three  civil  rights  workers- 
Michael  Schwemer.  Andrew  Goodman    and 


James  Chaney — In  Mississippi  are  deplorable 
acts  of  terror  and  violence.  Moreover,  the 
bombings  of  houses  of  worship,  including 
the  Birmingham,  Alabama,  bombing  that 
killed  four  Innocent  Negro  children,  are 
crimes  of  the  worst  kind. 

EXTREMISM    AND    THE    BUSINESSMAN 

Extremism  presents  a  major  challenge  to 
the  American  business  community.  It  is  a 
challenge  that  can  be  met  successfully,  how- 
ever, because  the  history  of  America  is  a  con- 
tinuous story  of  individual  initiative,  dy- 
namism, courage,  and  sacrifice. 

The  businessman  has  several  roles  to  play 
In  our  society.  He  Is,  of  course,  primarily  a 
businessman,  but  he  is  also  a  citizen,  a  par- 
ent, a  contributor  W  educational  institu- 
tions, and  a  community  leader.  In  each  of 
these  roles  he  is  faced  with  a  challenge  from 
extremism. 

AS    A    BUSINESSMAN 

The  business  community  must  maintain 
the  vitality  of  our  economy  in  the  face  of 
efforts  by  the  extremists  to  destroy  it.  For  It 
is  the  vitality  of  our  economy  that  will  have 
a  decisive  role  to  play  in  maintaining,  in  the 
years  ahead,  the  stability  of  our  economic, 
political,  sociological,  and  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Understandably,  businessmen  are  absorbed 
In  their  immediate  interests.  However,  there 
may  be  times  when  the  Individual  business- 
man will  be  faced  with  the  hard  decision, 
which  he  alone  can  make,  of  whether  or  not 
he  should  temporarily  and  voluntarily  modi- 
fy his  traditional  standard  of  profit  and  loss 
In  the  light  of  more  overriding,  long-range 
consideration  of  national  Interests.  Our  ulti- 
mate success  In  the  struggle  against  extrem- 
ism may  well  depend  on  the  individual  busi- 
nessman's awareness  of  long-range  national 
goals  and  the  realization  that  individual, 
temporary  sacrifices  may,  at  times,  be  re- 
quired. 

The  businessman  has  already  sacrificed 
much  at  the  hands  of  extremism.  Because 
of  the  wave  of  extremism,  many  businessmen 
have  been  denied  the  rights,  privileges,  op- 
portunities, and  benefits  which  our  country 
affords  its  citizens.  In  the  past  five  years,  civil 
disorders  have  taken  a  shocking  toll  In  the 
forms  of  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  dam- 
ages. The  April,  1968,  riots  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  example,  caused  business  loss  and 
business  property  damage  estimated  at  $55 
million. 

Since  1964,  when  riots  and  disorders  first 
erupted  in  the  United  States,  there  have  been 
192  major  riots  and  serious  civil  disturb- 
ances: 207  people  have  been  killed  and  8,525 
injured:  61,463  arrests  have  been  made;  and 
an  estimated  property  damage  of  over  $283 
million  has  been  incurred. 

The  actual  cost  to  the  businessman  can 
never  be  fully  established.  For  Instance,  a  re- 
cent survey  shows  that  of  the  estimated  1,600 
businesses  damaged  or  destroyed  in  the  April, 
1968,  riot  in  Washington,  nearly  half  have  not 
as  yet  reopened.  This  means,  then,  that  some 
businessmen  and  their  employees  have  in 
effect  been  deprived  of  their  livelihoods.  The 
resulting  hardships  will,  therefore,  never  be 
known. 

As  the  result  of  the  April,  1968,  riot  in 
Washington,  insurance  claims  totaling  $17 '/2 
million  were  filed  for  property  and  liability 
losses.  Insurance  was  later  cancelled  on  a 
fourth  of  those  buildings  that  were  damaged 
but  not  demolished. 

The  businessman  has  also  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  having  his  personnel  recruiters 
subjected  to  verbal  and  physical  harassment 
on  college  and  university  campuses.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1969,  for  example,  200  students  forced 
a  United  Fruit  Company  recruiter  to  discon- 
tinue interviews  of  prospective  employees  at 
the  University  of  Washington.  This  demon- 
stration, sponsored  by  SDS,  was  directed 
against  this  recruiter  because  SDS  claimed 
the  law  office  of  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles 
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had  done  work  for  the  United  Fruit  Company 
and  the  late  Allen  Dulles,  the  former  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Director,  had  once  been 
President  of  the  United  Fruit  Company.  Inci- 
dents such  as  this  have  occurred  with  in- 
creasing frequency  in  recent  months. 

Demonstrations  against  business  concerns, 
while  largely  directed  toward  those  companies 
producing  material  used  in  the  Vietnam  War, 
are  not  limited  to  this  area.  The  SDS  Chapter 
at  the  University  of  Washington  is  now  plan- 
ning a  demonstration  against  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber  Company  because  it  has 
manufacturing  outlets  in  Africa.  SDS  has 
said  that  this  is  to  be  part  of  a  campaign 
against  what  It  describes  as  "United  States 
Imperialism  that  exploits  people  around  the 
world." 

The  American  businessman  has  every  right 
to  combat  the  organized  campaigns  of  the 
extremists.  At  the  same  time,  the  business- 
man should  take  time  to  ask  himself  some 
pertinent  questions  about  his  relationship  as 
a  businessman  to  his  fellow  man.  Is  he  satis- 
fied with  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  Invest- 
ment? Does  he  comply  with  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  letter,  of  building  codes,  especially 
leased  residential  property?  Is  there  a  tend- 
ency to  take  advantage  of  the  lesser  privi- 
leged when  selling  to  them  the  necessities  of 
life  such  as  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medicine, 
and  health  care? 

More  and  more,  businessmen  will  have  to 
become  Involved  in  society's  problem.  Con- 
side  the  following  taken  from  a  report  re- 
leased by  the  General  Electric  Company  last 
year: 

"The  U.S.  public  will  expect  more  with  re- 
spect to  the  quality  of  life  in  business  orga- 
nizations and  the  quality  of  business  serv- 
ices to  society." 

AS  A  CITIZEN 

More  than  the  average  citizen,  the  busi- 
nessman has  a  personal  stake  in  our  en- 
lightened free  enterprise  system.  Like  the 
average  citizen,  the  businessman  must  have 
protection  under  the  law  against  terrorism. 
During  1968  alone,  civil  disturbances  resulted 
in  at  least  70  deaths  and  more  than  4,000  In- 
juries to  our  citizens. 

We  must  be  able  to  walk  the  streets  with- 
out fear  of  attack  from  extremist  elements. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  all  citizens  in  all  areas 
of  life  to  help  eradicate  the  underlying  causes 
of  extremism.  Obviously,  there  is  a  great  need 
for  sound  programs  through  which  poverty, 
hunger,  and  social  inequities  can  be  elimi- 
nated. We  must  encourage  a  moderate  and 
rational  approach,  while  discouraging  ex- 
tremism and  hysteria  in  grappling  with  grave 
social  problems. 

The  disorders  resulting  from  extremism 
must  also  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  financial 
cost  to  the  citizen.  The  San  Francisco  and 
Berkeley,  California,  Police  Departments  have 
estimated  that  it  has  cost  them  nearly  $1 
million  to  cope  with  student  demonstrations. 
Legislation  is  being  considered  in  California 
requiring  educational  institutions  to  pay  for 
extra  policing  from  their  budgeted  funds. 
These  costs  must  ultimately  be  passed  on  to 
the  citizen  in  the  form  of  higher  taxes  and 
higher  tuition  fees. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us  to  re- 
examine our  lives,  to  reappraise  our  values, 
and  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  really  willing 
to  assume  the  individual  responsibilities 
which  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  liberties  we  enjoy.  If 
we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  these  responsi- 
bilities,  Theodore  Roosevelt's  admonition  of 
many  years  ago  may,  unfortunately,  prove  to 
have  been  prophetic.  He  warned : 

"Americanism  means  the  virtues  of  cour- 
age, honor.  Justice,  truth,  sincerity  and  hardi- 
hood— the  virtues  that  made  America. 

"The  things  that  will  destroy  America  are 
prosperity-at-any-prlce,  safety-first  Instead 
of  duty-first,  the  love  of  soft-living  and  the 
get-rlch-qulck  theory  of  Ufa." 
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AS    A    PARENT 

Like  all  parents,  businessmen  are  con- 
cerned with  what  their  children  learn  in  col- 
lege beyond  academic  requirements  alone. 
You  must  insure  that  America's  future  lead- 
ers learn  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
rather  than  the  revolutionary  concepts  of 
communist  or  fascist  totalitarianism.  An  Im- 
mediate concern  to  all  parents  of  college  stu- 
dents today  should  be  the  increasing  Inci- 
dents of  violence,  the  use  of  obscenities,  the 
abuse  of  narcotics,  the  degradation  of  human 
personalities,  and  the  destruction  of  property 
on  our  campuses.  Our  campuses  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  the  habitat  of  the  ter- 
rorist, the  degenerate,  or  the  anarchist. 

Pictorial  displays  and  photographs  too 
obscene  to  describe  or  to  be  exhibited  here 
have  become  common  fare  for  the  under- 
ground press  which  has  flourished  on  many 
college  campuses  throughout  the  Nation. 
These  can  only  be  the  products  of  sick  men- 
talities. 

The  family,  which  has  been  described  as 
society's  basic  unit,  has  an  Important  role  to 
fulfill  in  the  proper  development  of  society 
and  In  combatting  amoral  influences.  How- 
ever, the  successful  fulfillment  of  this  role 
will  be  directly  proportioned  to  the  dedica- 
tion and  cohesion  of  the  family's  members. 
Just  as  the  Individual  can  act  as  a  spiritual 
leaven  for  the  family,  families  can  Influence 
and  promote  public  morals.  In  this  day  and 
age  when  rivalry  between  some  families  for 
the  material  things  of  life  is  the  vogue,  there 
is  a  definite  need  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  more  Important  values — the  spiritual 
values. 

Beyond  the  family,  we  must  see  to  It.  as 
parents,  that  our  campuses  are  places  for 
molding  those  to  whom  the  future  of  the 
Nation  will  be  entrusted  and  that  they  must 
not  be  places  for  spawning  those  who  would 
destroy  the  very  system  that  has  given  them 
every   opportunity. 

Those  with  children  In  college  should  en- 
courage them,  representing  the  majority  as 
they  do.  to  democratically  oppose  and  law- 
fully control  the  nihilistic,  destructive,  revo- 
lutionary student.  The  increasing  violence 
and  propensity  on  the  part  of  extremist  stu- 
dents to  destroy  the  educational  process  are 
causing  more  and  more  students  to  react  so 
the  educational  facilities  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed and  educational  processes  disrupted. 
A  recent  example  of  this  took  place  on  April 
23  here  in  Washington.  DC.  On  that  date,  a 
group  of  students  at  American  University 
refused  to  permit  campus  agitators  to  occupy 
an  administration  building  from  which  they 
had  ousted  the  university  president. 

AS    A    CONTRIBUTOR    TO    EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

What  can  extremism  and  terrorism  mean 
to  you  as  an  actual  or  potential  contributor 
to  educational  Institutions?  For  one  thing, 
it  can  negate  your  personal  efforts  to  ex- 
pand the  opportunities  for  higher  education 
or  to  improve  the  quality  of  that  educa- 
tion. Contributions  which  might  normally 
serve  these  purposes  may  have  to  be  used 
In  the  restoration  of  damaged  facilities.  Lit- 
tle return  can  be  expected  when  the  con- 
tribution Is  utilized  to  replace  campus  build- 
ings and  equipment  destroyed  by  student 
revolutionaries.  During  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity uprising  of  a  year  ago,  for  example,  it 
was  estimated  that  damage  to  campus'bulld- 
Ings  alone  totaled  approximately  $250,000. 

As  a  taxpayer,  your  contributions  to  both 
higher  learning  and  the  national  defense 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  acts  of  ex- 
tremism. One  of  the  targets  of  the  New  Left 
Is  military  service,  especially  ROTC  training 
on  university  campuses  throughout  the 
country.  In  a  series  of  mysterious  Incidents 
In  recent  months,  RO'TC  buildings  and 
equipment  on  at  least  five  campuses  have 
been  damaged  by  e?:ploslves  and  fires  As  a 
crane  and  six  military  vehicles  burned   at 
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the  Navy  and  Ifarlne  ROTC  location  at  the 
University  of  Ofegon.  on  September  29,  1968. 
aome  New  Left  students  stood  nearby  chant- 
ing, "This  Is  ntimber  one,  the  fun  has  Just 
begun." 

In  this  regaijd.  It  Is  significant  that  re- 
cently 29  independent  college  newspapers 
published  simultaneously  an  Identical  edi- 
torial demanding  that  ROTC  be  abolished 
from  all  camputes.  If  the  New  Left  extrem- 
ists can  accomplUh  this  objective.  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  Imagine  the  effect  It  would  have 
on  this  Nation'^  defense  posture. 

What  beneflta  can  a  businessman  or  cor- 
poration envision  as  a  return  from  a  con- 
tribution to  an  Institution  that  has  tauaht 


that  enlightened 
to  an  Institution 


free   enterprise  is  evil,   or 

that  has,  under  the  guise 

of  academic  fresdom.  turned  Its  graduates 
into  roving  bai  ds  of  anarchists?  Thomas 
Hayden,  a  foumler  of  SDS,  has  given  one 
answer.  In  May.  1  968.  he  stated  that  If  coUege 
administrators  d  3  not  make  themselves  sub- 
ordinate  to  stuc  ents,    "We   will   close   them 


(the  colleges)   al 
Another  answer 


down 

was  provided  by  SDS  Na- 
tional Secretary  1  illchael  Klonsky  in  October, 
1968.  when  he  de:lared  that  students  should 
tear  down  the  pawer  structure  and  replace 
It  wltb  "people  fower."  The  students  would 
then  oontrol  the  universities,  he  promised, 
and  the  workers  <rould  operate  the  factories. 
Every  contrlbul  or  must  look  at  his  offering 
return  can  be  expected  in 


In  terms  of  what 


building  a  stronf  er,  freer  America,  or  what 


It  will   return   b] 


hardship  and  suflerlng  both  in  this  country 
and  in  the  world  Are  you,  as  a  contributor, 
satisfied  that  stu  lents  are  getting  the  facts 
in  school  about  t  le  accomplishments  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  in  the  United  States 
comparison  between  this 
admitted  inequities,  and 
ojjeration   throughout  the 


and  an  objective 
system,  with  its 
other  systems  in 
world  today? 


dlfferer  ces 
title 


reason 

nacl 
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Extremism 
strengthen  our 
to  resolve 
While   there   is   1 
leaders  can  convert 
tremlsts   with 
must  be  mace  to 
yet  closed  their 
sion.  At  the  same 
ness  in  dealing  with 
in  the  community 
sent,    flount    the 
These   extremists 
sponsible  comm 
against  their 

White  racist 
Left,  and  black 

objective  the   

and  the  democrat!  ; 
Our    history    as 
marked  by  our 
with  constructive 
are  to  keep  pace 
changing  world, 
continuing    basis 
life,  and  new  vigor 
they  are  doomed 

Former 
has   correctly   said 
serious  danger 
the  Civil  War. 
important  cause 
that  all  of  us,  in 
every  section  of 
possible  to  eradicate 
of     our     hazardous 
This    means, 
ignorance    give 
equality    before 
freedom:    la 
irrationalism  before 
before   tolerance; 
ity;    and  evil   befon 
despair,  which 
before  hope. 
This  means  In  the 
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nlzlng  legitimate  grievances.  Businessmen 
are  certainly  aware  that  students  m  many  of 
our  universities  and  colleges  have  legitimate 
grievances  involving  curricula,  dormitory 
faclUUes.  faculty  relations,  the  role  of  Amer- 
ican higher  education  and  the  Uke.  These 
legitimate  issues  must  not  be  obscured  by 
the  strident  "non-negotiable"  demands  of  a 
small  minority  which  openly  espouses  dis- 
ruption, nihilism,  and  violence  as  shown  by 
their  statements  and  actions. 

We  must  restore  and  develop  freedom  un- 
der law— freedom  of  thought,  expression, 
action,  worship,  inquiry,  dissent,  experl- 
mentaUon  of  educaUon— and  freedom  to 
educate  the  whole  student  personality. 

This  Is  the  task  before  us.  It  is  a  task  that 
win  not  be  carried  out  successfully  by  "do- 
ing business  as  usual." 
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FOUNDATION  TO  ESTABLISH  CO- 
OPERATIVE HOUSING  FOR  LOW- 
INCOME  FAMILIES  ESTABLISHED 
IN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


way  of  lessening  human 
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impblrs    efforts    to    build    and 
co^imunltles.  It  stifles  efforts 
among  ethnic  groups, 
hope  that  community 
some  of  the  radical  ex- 
or   persuasion,   efforts 
h  those  who  have  not  as 
m:  nds  to  reason  and  persua- 
4me.  there  is  need  for  firm- 
thcse  on  the  campus  and 
who,  in  the  name  of  dls- 
aw    and    Invoke    violence, 
must    be   repudiated.   Re- 
leaders  must  speak  out 


pov  er 

dest;  uctlon 


the  New  and  old 
advocates  have  as  their 
of   our   traditions 
concepts  of  our  society, 
great    Nation    has    been 
■y  to  meet  new  challenges 
c  langes.  If  our  institutions 
uith   the  demands  of  the 
must  be  infused  on  a 
'  irlth    new    concepts,    new 
If  this  does  not  happen, 
irrelevancy  and  oblivion. 
George    P     Kennan 
this  country  Is  in  more 
than  at  any  time  since 
extremism  is  a  most 
danger,  it  is  Imperative 
^very  walk  of  life  and  in 
country,  do  everything 
the  underlying  causes 
national     predicament, 
other    things,    making 
before    knowledge;    in- 
u^tlce;    oppression    before 
3   before  law  and  order; 
rationalism;  intolerance 
liimorality  before  moral- 
goodness;    and  making 
grips  us;  give  way 


educational  world  recog- 


OP    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  James 
F.  Ragan.  vice  president  of  a  newly  orga- 
nized foundation  called  the  Center  for 
the  Development  of  Cooperatives.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  objectives  and 
the  projected  plans  of  this  new  nonprofit 
housing  institution.  Building  upon  the 
initiatives  that  Congress  has  taken  in 
expanding  opportunity  for  home  owner- 
ship by  low-  and  moderate-income  per- 
sons. CENDEVCO  hopes  to  stimulate 
community  action  in  a  wide  range  of 
social  and  economic  programs  by  estab- 
lishing housing  cooperatives  as  an  insti- 
tution of  influence  and  motivation. 

I  believe  that  housing  cooperatives 
represent  a  most  worthwhile  attempt  to 
bring  thousands  of  low-income  families 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life 
The  center  seeks  to  use  rehabilitation  as 
the  primary  means  of  creating  new  hous- 
ing. Moreover,  its  staff  intends  to  devote 
considerable  resources  to  technical  as- 
sistance and  training  for  cooperative 
ownership  and  management. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  future  con- 
gressional action  in  the  housing  field 
may  strengthen  this  approach  and  assist 
the  expansion  of  housing  cooperatives. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle published  recently  in  the  New  York 
Times,  discussing  the  Center  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Cooperatives,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  20.  1969) 

Low-lNcoME  Co-ops  Are  Planned  Hehe 
I  By  Thomas  W.  Ennis ) 

A  nonprofit  foundation  has  been  estab- 
lished here  to  convert  rent-controlled  apart- 
ments occupied  by  low-income  families  into 
cooperatives  for  families  with  incomes  of 
$3,000  to  $7,500. 

The  co-ops  would  be  eertablished  with 
Federal,  state  and  city  aid. 

The  foundation  is  called  the  Center  for 
the  Development  of  Cooperatives.  In  the 
next  six  years  the  foundaUon's  officials  ex- 
pect to  sponsor  58  co-ops  in  the  city  with  a 
total  of  12.000  apartments. 


Their  long-range  objective  Is  the  conver- 
sion of  100,000  apartments  Into  co-ops  over 
the  next  10  or  15  years.  They  are  beglnnlne 
their  operations  with  a  197-famlly,  rent- 
controlled  apartment  development  at  1680 
Crotona  Park  East  in  the  Bronx. 

The  foundation,  whose  offices  are  at  527 
Madison  Avenue,  was  established  last  fall 
by  Robert  T.  Bonham.  Its  president,  and 
James  P.  Ragan  Jr..  vice  president.  A  substan- 
tial part  of  the  Initial  operating  costs  were 
provided  by  a  $135,000  personal  contribution 
from  John  D.  Rockefeller  3d.  chairman  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  U  belne 
given  over  a  two-year  period. 

Mr.  Bonham  was  with  the  old  Federal 
Urban  Renewal  Administration,  and  was  at 
one  time  real  property  manager  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy.  Prom  1958  to  1962  he 
was  president  of  Greenbelt  Consumer  Serv- 
ices, which  operates  a  cooperatively  owned 
chain  of  supermarkets,  gasoline  stations  and 
furniture  stores  in  the  Washington-Mary- 
land area  and  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Ragan  is  a  former  foreign  service  offi- 
cer of  the  Department  of  State  and  a  former 
management  consultant   in   Washington 

The  foundation's  statement  of  purpose  de 
Clares   that   there   is   "considerable   evidence 
that  ownership,  an  Important  Ingredient  of 
economic   power.   Is   Increasingly  desired   bv 
below-middle  Income  groups." 

The  sponsors  also  believe  in  using  the 
housing  cooperative  as  an  Institution  to  In- 
fluence community  action  "in  such  areas  as 
police  protection,  education,  sanitation  serv- 
ices and  recreational  facilities."  Pride  of 
ownership  can  help  prevent  neighborhood 
decay,  the  foundation  notes. 

In  the  plans  for  Its  Initial  co-op  at  1680 
Crotona  Park  East,  the  foundation  has  an 
option  to  purchase  for  $935,000  three  six- 
story  buildings  from  the  family  of  the  late 
A.  M.  Brand,  who  built  them  In  the  nlne- 
teen-twenties. 

Most  of  the  197  tenants  are  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  origin.  The  foundation  has  contracted 
with  the  Scholarship,  Education  and  Defense 
Fund  for  Racial  Equality  to  organize  and  in- 
struct the  tenants  In  the  responsibilities  of 
cooperative   ownership. 

The  co-op's  sponsors  propose  to  purchase 
the  building  and  modernize  It  with  a  mort- 
gage loan  from  the  Federal  Government  of 
about  $2.6-mllllon  under  Section  221  (d)  (3) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  which  prolvdes 
below-market  Interest  rate  financing  for  low 
and  moderate  rental  housing.  The  loan 
which  will  have  an  Interest  rate  of  3  per  cent 

wTfh  t J^";^  °V°  y^'^'  '^  ''«''>8  negotiated 
with  the  New  York  multlfamlly  housing  in- 
suring office  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. 

In  addition  to  the  $935,000  purchase  price 
the  loan  will  cover  the  modernization  costs' 
estimated  at  about  $1.2-mllllon.  The  renova- 
tion work  includes  the  installation  of  new 
kitchen  equipment,  plumbing. .  wiring  and 
heating  systems,  roofing  ceilings  and  win- 
dows,  and   the   refurbishing   of   the   lobbies 

Most  of  the  apartments  have  one  and  two 
bedrooms,  and  some  have  three  bedrooms 
The  tenants  may  purchase  their  apartments 
with  a  down  payment  of  $225.  but  the  total 
price  will  average  $3,750  a  room.  Monthly 
carrying  charges  are  estimated  at  $25  72  a 
room. 


OFFSHORE  DRILLING  PERMITS  TO 
OIL    COMPANIES 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 


Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce 
today,  legislation  to  democratize  the  sys- 
tem of  granting  offshore  drilling  permits 
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to  oil  companies.  The  people  are  the  sov- 
ereign owners  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 
The  people  hold  in  fee  the  public  beaches. 
It  would  appear  that  the  people  who  own 
these  natural  resources  and  who  are  so 
severely  affected  by  accidents  £ind  mis- 
management should  play  a  determinative 
role  in  the  exploitation  and  extraction  of 
such  resources. 

My  bill  would  not  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  any 
mineral  lease  until  the  people  living  on 
the  coast  of  the  submerged  lands  under 
question  had  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  voice  their  opinions  at  a  public  hear- 
ing. It  would  relieve  people  in  coastal 
areas  of  the  constant  worry  that  the  oil 
pumps  will  be  set  in  operation  before 
they  find  out  that  drilling  was  even  being 
considered.  Under  existing  regulations, 
the  only  way  citizens  can  find  out  if  the 
submerged  lands  off  their  coasts  are  tar- 
gets for  the  oil  companies'  drills  is  to 
read  the  Federal  Register  every  day.  The 
Register  prints  notices  of  oil  companies' 
lease  requests.  The  Interior  Department 
can  enter  into  a  lease  contract  without 
asking  the  people  on  the  adjacent  coast 
their  opinions.  There  are  no  hearings  or 
other  methods  of  citizen  consultation. 
Only  when  an  alert  citizen  reads  of  the 
drilling  request  in  the  Register  and  stirs 
up  enough  complaints  can  he  pressure 
the  Department  to  hold  hearings. 

Drilling  operations  can  vitally  affect 
the  adjacent  coast.  Disasters  can  be  cre- 
ated when  the  oil  companies  are  not 
familiar  with  geological  structures  or 
when  they  use  faulty  procedures  and 
machines.  The  situation  in  California  is 
still  fresh  in  everyone's  mind.  We  must 
not  allow  it  to  be  repeated.  Oil  drilling 
can  ruin  fish,  wildlife,  and  natural 
beauty.  It  can  destroy  the  economy  of 
tourist  centers.  Yet,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment can  make  its  decisions  without  con- 
sidering these  factors. 

By  requiring  that  hearings  be  held  on 
proposed  lease  agreements,  my  bill  would 
force  the  Interior  Secretary  to  think 
twice  before  giving  permission  to  drill.  It 
would  make  him  weigh  the  desire  for  in- 
creased Federal  revenue  against  the  pros- 
pect of  destroying,  perhaps  forever, 
some  of  our  Nation's  most  beautiful  nat- 
ural assets. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  Congress 
to  join  me  in  providing  a  place  for  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  decisions  concern- 
ing the  disposition  of  their  valuable  as- 
sets: the  oil  of  the  submerged  lands,  the 
sea  life  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  and  the 
public  beaches  and  parks  that  abut  the 
areas  of  potential  production. 


THE  CANDIDATE  THAT  CANNOT 
BE  BEATEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  article  that  should  be  of 
interest  to  everyone  in  public  oflQce: 
Candidentikit 

As  a  public  service.  Punch  hired  a  com- 
puter for  the  afternoon  which,  fed  with  the 
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requisite  data,  came  up  with  "The  Candidate 
That  Cannot  Be  Beaten." 

ALF    FEATHERSTONEHAUGH 

Son  of  a  voluptuous  Northern  charlady 
and  a  thrice-decorated  Southern  marquis 
who  gave  up  his  title  to  breed  dogs.  His 
mother  is  now  a  muoh-loved  non-denomlna- 
tlonal  preacher  on  Tyne-Tees  TV.  and  his 
father  is  playing  Soames  in  a  Welsh  version 
of  The  Forsyte  Saga  currently  touring  Meri- 
onethshire. The  family  meets  once  a  fort- 
night in  Stoke  as  part  of  its  much-publicised 
campaign  to  promote  tourism  In  the  Black 
Country. 

Alf  Featherstonehaugh  himself  Is  fifty-five, 
but  can  be  made  up  to  look  thirty;  so  that 
traditional  loyalists  turning  up  at  public 
meetings  find  &  solid,  dependable  man.  and 
the  TV  audience  is  offered  a  wisecracking 
business  executive  In  a  ylppie  caftan  able  to 
end  every  party  political  broadcast  with  an 
up-beat  protest  song  concerning  the  short- 
comings of  his  opfHjnents.  Originally  edu- 
cated at  a  depressed  village  school,  he  won  a 
scholarship  to  Eton,  took  a  double-flrst  In 
Greats  at  Oxford,  and  immediately  went 
down  the  mines.  In  1936,  having,  by  sheer 
hard  work,  built  up  a  successful  stockbroking 
concern  operating  on  a  mall -order  system 
from  the  Rhondda,  he  gave  up  everything 
and  went  to  Spain  to  fight  with  the  Interna- 
tional Brigade.  Though  severely  wounded,  he 
discovered  that  he  was  fighting  for  the  Com- 
munists, and  immediately  changed  sides. 
Upon  learning  that  he  was  now  supporting 
the  Fascists,  he  came  home  and  opposed  Ap- 
peasement. He  volunteered  on  the  morning 
of  September  3,  1939,  and,  after  some  time  as 
a  private  in  the  Army,  transferred  to  the 
RAF  after  Dunkirk  and  played  a  major  part 
In  the  Battle  of  Britain  before  accepting 
command  of  the  frigate  Anthraj.  Torpedoed 
off  Archangel,  he  returned  to  London  on  a 
plank,  and  was  Immediately  parachuted  into 
France,  later  receiving  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
from  General  de  Gaulle,  who  is  the  godfather 
to  his  children. 

The  war  over,  his  first  thought  was  to  rep- 
resent England  In  the  1948  Olympics;  he  was 
picked  for  the  pole  vault,  but  gave  up  his 
place  in  order  to  cut  sandwiches  for  round- 
the-clock  Berlin  airlift  pilots,  for  which  he 
received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Pausing  only 
to  turn  the  cheque  Into  a  children's  play- 
ground for  the  orphans  of  Mau  Mau  ter- 
rorists killed  by  the  British,  he  went  to  Ire- 
land to  promote  local  industry.  By  1955,  he 
had  made  three  million  jiounds  from  his 
eighteen  factories  and  retail  outlets,  which 
he  donated  to  the  Transport  and  General 
Workers'  Union  strike  fund;  he  was  made  a 
Papal  Knight,  given  the  freedom  of  Liverpool, 
and  carried  shoulder-high  through  the  Ford 
canteen  at  Dagenham.  the  only  time  this 
has  happened  to  the  best  grouse-shot  In 
Britain. 

In  1960.  he  turned  down  a  peerage  offered 
for  his  services  to  the  coloured  community 
in  Britain  on  the  grounds  that  this  would 
encourage  Immigration  from  countries  which 
could  not  afford  to  have  their  most  ambitious 
citizens  taking  their  keenness  and  talent  to 
Britain.  He  himself  now  has  a  Jamaican 
daughter-in-law,  and  a  son  destined  for  high 
office  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  his 
other  daughter  married  a  rabbi  who  bowls 
slow  left-arm  Inswlngers  for  Pakistan  and 
owns  a  public  relations  firm  in  Amman. 

Unfortunately,  Alf  Featherstonehaugh  was 
away  on  his  round-the-world  solo  rowing 
bid  when  his  first  play  was  put  on  at  the 
Royal  Court.  A  nude  teenage  verse-drama.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  rehabilitate  Winston 
Churchill's  reputation,  and  received  uni- 
versal critical  acclaim;  the  film  to  be  made 
from  It  has  already  been  chosen  as  next 
year's  Royal  Film  Performance,  the  proceeds 
to  be  given  to  a  home  for  unmarried  mothers 
of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  faith  who  wish 
to  see  Britain  back  on  the  Gold  Standard. 

Needless  to  say,  Featherstonehaugh  has 
been  approached  by  all  three  major  political 
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parties;  as  yet,  he  has  not  made  up  his  mina. 
but,  as  a  loyal  Euroi>eanlst  who  wants  to  see 
Britain  restored  to  her  former  world  position, 
and  an  ardent  nuclear-shield  supporter  of 
pacifism  who  prays  dally  for  a  multi-racial 
society  in  which  all  men  could  compete 
under  a  lalssez-falre  system  of  planned  wel- 
farehood,  he  has  declared  himself  ready  and 
willing  to  answer  any  call  that  may  be  put  to 
him  in  his  country's  hour  of  need. 


OBSTRUCTING  RECRUITING  FOR 
U.S.  ARMED  FORCES 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  29,   1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  deliber- 
ately interfering  with  and  obstructing 
recruitment  in  the  U.S.  armed  services  is 
a  serious  Federal  crime.  Why  are  not 
those  who  willfully  do  this  sort  of  thing 
prsecuted  for  crime?  They  should  be. 
regardless  of  how  the  academic  commu- 
nity may  view  such  conduct. 

Such  prosecution  is  a  continuing  re- 
s{X)nsibility  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Reports  will  be  requested  by  this 
Congress  concerning  how  many  have 
been  prosecuted  in  the  current  year. 

In  this  connection  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  illuminating 
column  by  David  Lawrence  pointing  out 
that  such  conduct  beyond  specific  stat- 
utory offense  tends  toward  treason: 

Persuade  Young  Men  To  Become  Traitors 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — Young  men,  misguided  and 
misinformed  about  the  dangers  to  America's 
security,  are  being  persuaded  to  become.  In 
effect,  traitors  to  the  United  States.  They  are 
Interfering  with  the  system  of  armed-service 
recruiting,  and  are  Impairing  facilities  of  re- 
search, as  unlawful  seizures  and  riots  sweep 
the  campuses  In  many  colleges  and 
universities. 

This  has  become  a  federal  problem.  It  Is 
not  being  dealt  with  effectively  on  a  local 
basis.  For  university  authorities  are  being 
intimidated,  and  most  of  them  refuse  to  call 
In  the  police.  Also,  when  police  are  sum- 
moned and  arrests  are  made — as  happened  at 
Harvard  last  week — the  faculty  promptly 
votes  to  drop  the  charges. 

General  Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jr..  the 
commandant  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  makes 
public  the  fact  that  some  college  administra- 
tors not  only  are  falling  to  control  student 
protests  but  are  refusing  to  provide  recruiters 
for  the  Marines  sufficient  time  and  central 
locations  on  the  campus  In  order  to  obtain 
volunteers. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.,  Democrat  of 
Virginia,  asserted  in  a  recent  speech  that 
some  college  administrators  are  using  post- 
ponements and  excuses  to  block  recruiting, 
and  "are  simply  Inventing  dodges  to  avoid 
laying  down  the  law  to  their  student  bodies." 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  are  en- 
countering similar  obstructions.  The  Army 
sends  recruiters  each  spring  to  more  than  500 
colleges  and  universities.  "The  Air  Force,  too, 
reveals  that  its  recruiters  have  been  con- 
fronted with  instances  of  abuse. 

Students,  moreover,  are  protesting  the 
maintenance  of  courses  for  officer  training 
purposes — a  process  which  has  been  carried 
on  for  many  years. 

Who  is  benefiting  most  by  the  actual  Inter- 
ference with  the  light  of  the  United  States 
government  to  get  efficient  officers  for  Its 
military  services?  Wouldn't  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment be   the  gainer   If.   Inside  this  and 
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other  countries  U  the  free  world,  the  training 
system  for  the  a»me<l  services  were  seriously 
Impaired?  ' 

There  seems  t<>  be  a  feeling  among  some 
P«ople  In  the  fcademlc  world.  Including 
faculty  members.ithat  the  college  administra- 
tors should  not  d^al  sternly  with  antiwar  and 
other  protests,  ieven  when  buildings  are 
seized  and  tha(  governing  authority  U 
threatened  with  i$iore  and  more  disturbances 
unless  student  "Remands"  are  met. 

President  Nlxoi  has  uttered  some  general- 
ities on  the  subje<it  of  "law  and  order,"  but  he 
happens  to  be  tiie  commander-in-chief  of 
America  s  mlUtarV  services,  and  It  Is  difficult 
to  see  how  he  cin  ignore  much  longer  the 
problem  of  Interfference  with  recruiting  The 
realistic  truth  Is  that  there  are  more  than 
500,000  American!  engaged  in  a  war  today 
and  the  casualties  in  Vietnam  have  already 
exceeded  the  flguije  In  the  Korean  war 

The  Departmeiit  of  Justice  has  several 
statutes  available!  which  can  be  Invoked  to 
seek  Indictments  against  the  Instigators  of 
the  disturbances  o^  the  college  campuses.  For 
ctly  related  to  Interference 
ultment. 
Is  at  hand  for  the  federal 
c  for  Indictments  and  tell 
the  country  that  when  a 
ley  cannot,  under  the  Con- 
Bd  and  comfort"  to  the 
.  -  Uectlng  themselves  to  pun- 
ishment. The  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
said  that  "demonstrations"  cannot  be  viewed 
as  free  speech  whtn  violence  or  the  use  of 
force  Is  involved.  Thats  "the  law  of  the 
land"  today,  but  niany  college  students  mU- 
takenly  insist  that  campus  activities  are  free 
from  interference  dven  when  they  Impair  the 
military  operation^  of  the  United  States 

Meanwhile,  private  colleges  are  bound  to 
suffer  great  har^  to  their  operations 
Alumni  throughout  the  country  are  demand- 
ing that  the  laws  be  enforced  and  police 
brought  In  whenever  there  are  disorders  and 
property  Is  seized.  Nearly  all  of  the  private 
colleges  depend  on  klumnl  for  ananclal  sup- 
port, and  the  graduates  generally  do  not 
believe  the  collegfe  authorities  are  being 
firm  enough  In  deatng  with  disobedience 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
authority  to  utilize  an  Eisenhower  design 
on  25-cent  pieces  under  section  3510  of 
the  revised  statutes  and  under  authority 
vested  in  him  under  reorganization  plan 
No.  26  of  1950.  My  sense-of-Congress 
resolution  would  simply  urge  him  to 
exercise  such  authority  to  mint  new 
quarters  bearing  the  Eisenhower  image 
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BISHOP  ZOLTAN  BEKY  RECEIVES 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  AWARD 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OV    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 


these  now  are  dire 
with  military  recr 
The  opportunlti 
government  to  asl 
the  studQpts  of 
nation  is^t  war  ti 
stltutlori,  give  "£ 
enemy  without  sul 


EISENHOWER     fcUARTERS     WOULD 
REFLECT  AMERICAN  INTEGRITY 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF     SJINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  concur  -ent  resolution  urging 
that  new  quarters  De  minted  with  a  like- 
ness of  Dwight  Da  rid  Eisenhower  on  one 
side. 

The  late  Preside  nt  Eisenhower  stands 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  all 
time.  Lake  Lincoln    he  rose  to  greatness 
from   humble    beg  nnings.   Like   Wash- 
ington, he  came  to  be  "first  in  war.  first 
in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen."    For    millions    the    world 
over.  Eisenhower  will  tower  In  history  as 
a   foremost   examjle  of  American   in- 
tegrity, decency,  and  goodness.  I  believe 
therefore,  that  honoring  his  contribu- 
tions m  this  fashion  is  both  fitting  and 
proper. 

fr«^^*.t^'^'  "^'^  ^°  "°^  ^*sh  to  detract 
from  the  greatness  of  George  Washing- 
ton, whose  likeness  appears  on  quarters 

shoufi  ^  °K  ^'J^"  '•  ^"*  ^he  coin  honor 
should  be  shared  as  truly  great  Ameri- 
cans make  contritutions  of  a  lasting 
character  to  the  United  States 


Mr.  PATTEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
years  ago  I  met  a  young  and  promising 
minister  in  Carteret.  N.J..  named  Zoltan 
Beky.  His  parishioners  and  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  was  outstanding  in  many 
ways^  Able,  dedicated,  and  compassion- 
ate he  has  great  love  in  his  heart  and 
soul  for  God  and  people. 

His  parishioners  quickly  learned  to 
respect  and  love  him  and  looked  to  him 
for  sound  guidance  and  real  inspira- 
tion—and they  always  found  these  im- 
portant qualities  in  this  man  of  strong 
and  abiding  faith.  Dr.  Beky's  qualities 
of  leadership  also  came  to  the  attention 
of  his  superiors,  who  elevated  him  to  the 
position  of  bishop  In  Trenton,  N  J  giv- 
ing him  jurisdiction  over  parishes  in 
several  States,  ranging  from  New  York 
to  California. 

I  watched  Bishop  Beky  come  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  presides  over  the  wel- 
fare of  members  of  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Federation  of  America,  of  which 
he  is  president.  I  know  that  Members  of 
Congress  of  both  political  parties  have 
a  very  deep  respect  for  Bishop  Beky  for 

?HnH  ^  f  ^  ^^  ^^*^^^  of  distinguished 
ability,  integrity,  and  achievement 

His  many  friends  In  the  Congress  were 

1  ofi'^^rw  P'"""*^  ^°  ^^^^  ^hat  on  AprU  16, 
1969  Bishop  Beky  received  the  George 
Washington  Award  of  the  American 
Hunganan  Studies  Foundation 

The  award  is  presented  "for  contri- 
butions to  research,  human  knowledge 
and  the  arts."  Bishop  Beky  has  not  only 
contributed  to  "human  knowledge  "  He 
has  also  excelled  in  advocating— and 
practicing- human  understanding  and 
numan  love. 

An    article    published    in    the    News 
Tnbune  of  Perth  Amboy.  N.J..  included 
details  of  the  award  to  Dr.  Zoltan  Beky— 
a  great  bishop  and  a  great  man. 
The  article  follows: 

Dr.  Zoltan  Beky  Gets  George 

Washington  Award 

Dr.   Zoltan  Beky,  bishop  emeritus  of  the 

Hungarian  Reformed  Church  In  America,  last 

night  received  the  annual  George  Washington 

Dr.  Beky.  one  of  four  recipient,  received 

^rthTr^.'^'"  ''*■  ^"^-  °«^°  Abraham  of 
Perth  Amboy.  current  bishop  of  the  Hun- 
garian Reformed  Church 

Vo?v^!^f.*'°°°'"^  ^*  ^^^  P'*^  Hotel  in  New 
York  City  were  motion  picture  producer 
Joseph  Pasternak,  Antal  Doratl,  chief  con- 
c^^^/  °'  i'^"  Stockholm  Phllharmonlc^- 
chestra  and  recenOy  named  director  of  the 


Sr  «nH^??P^°''y  Orchestra,  Washington 
D^C..  and  Dr.  John  Lotz,  former  Columbia 
^Z'V^^  professor  Who  is  presently  d?re^! 
wL.hln'S^.n''*'^*''  '**'  ^PP"'^  UngufstlcsTn 

of^hf  ^^'^  currently  Is  serving  as  president 

of    the    Hungrlan    Reformed    Federation    of 

America  In  Washington.  ~"»aon    of 

The  award  Is  presented  annually  bv  the 

tZriZl^nT''^''  ^*"'*'^  Foundation  for 
^d  th«  «rf^  ^  research,  human  knowledge 
«w«r^  ?■  ^"  '^^''  *"«*  symbolism,  the 

award  was  inspired  by  the  statue  of  Gwree 
Washington  that  was  erected  in  the  City S 
of  Budapest,  Hungary  In  1906  through  con- 

i^  ?,?  't^t^I  ^^  Hungarian  Immigrant!  living 
In  the  United  States.  "viug 

It  Is  believed  to  be  the  only  statue  of 
Washington  in  Eastern  Europe 

The  foundation  is  a  non-profit  organlza- 
tlon  devoted  to  furthering  the  understanding 

h^'^H^^f'^'^Vr  °'  Hungarian  culture  and 
historical  heritage  In  the  United  States  It 
was  established  in  1954 

Through  grants,  It  supports  Hungarian 
"a^I'T-  ^«"°^«hlp8  and  research  progK  a" 
American  universities  and  colleges.  Its  head- 
quarters are  at  177  Somerset  St.%ew  B^^ns- 
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STOP  CAPITULATING  TO  STUPID 
DEMANDS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  disbelief  that  we  read  of  the  in- 
credible actions  of  certain  college  admin- 
istrators around  the  country  in  their  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  student  unrest  which 
h&s    become    our    new    national    sport 
Therefore,  I  was  interested  to  read  the 
comments  of  Mr.  Bayard  Rustin.  prom- 
inent civil  rights  leader,  as  he  urged  col- 
lege officials  to  "stop  capitulating  to  the 
»5     «Jemands  of  Negro  students 
May  I  add  my  hearty  amen  to  that 
sentunent  and  include  the  entire  article 
appearing  in  the  April  28  issue  of  the 

fhTsToint"""^^  ^'''  ^"  ^^^  «-°-  ^t 
Negro  Leader  Urges  Colleges  Stop  Capitu- 

LATINO  TO  STITPID  DEMANDS 

d«v  f^  .^i^  °  "'■^^'*  ^°''^8«  officials  yester- 
m/nH  f°J'  '^^P^ulatlng  to  the  stupid  de- 
mands of  Negro  students  ...  and  see  that 
they   get    the   remedial    training   that    they 

wf.hfr!°;  °''S*"l^«r  of  the  1963  March  on 
J^rtni T °"'  '*"*  ^*Sro  students  are  "suf- 
fering from  the  shock  of  Integration"  and 
are  ooklng  for  "an  easy  way  out  of  their 
problems"  by  demanding  separate  dorm - 
tones  and  study  programs  aormi- 

worw''o"*m,tnn"'  l°T''  ^°'^^  '"^  ^^^  real 
r^  ^^l    ^^"''   ^^^^^-   "In   ^^^   real   world 

courses    T^tl  ^  ''""'"  ''  ^'""'^'^  '^''^^  «°"1 

^oth       T?^^^  ^^'^^  ^°  ''"o*  '^  you  can  do 

RusTn   *"  v""*  *'*'"  ^  =°"^"  sentence  " 

rirSl    spoke   with    newsmen    before   ad- 

crml?tee.'""'^^°"  °'  ^^^  ^'"""=-  "^-'^^ 

Pu^rto^Rintn  ^^  ^r°"  bringing  Negro  and 
r»i!  ^  "  ^'""^^^^  '"'°  the  nation's  col- 
eges  and  universities,  "if  u  is  done  with 
the  understanding  that  you're  going  t^do 
remedial  work  for  them." 

„«!!?  fl "  '^  '''  ■■''''^^P  ''^y  out"  for  college 

senartt  n°    ^"'    '"•"°^''^'    ^°"P    ^^"denfs 
separate  programs  and  living  quarters 

Some  white  professors,   he   said,   desire   a 

tfJ^l^M  """^  ^^  P'"°''y-"  ^"^  are  using  unwit- 
ting Negro  students  toward  this  end 


Rustin  said  Negro  students,  for  the  most 
part,  are  "ill  prepared  for  college  education" 
and  that  there  is  a  lack  of  "social  courage 
on  the  part  of  this  generation  of  Negro  stu- 
dents." 

"We  dont  want  the  agony  of  educating 
the  Negro."  he  said,  was  the  view  of  many 
white  professors. 

The  only  way  out  of  this  "very  dangerous 
situation."  he  added.  Is  for  "another  couple 
of  school  generations  of  Integration." 


WHAT  IS  RIGHT  IN  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE? 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  29,   1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  lucid  thoughts  on  the  problems  of 
the  post  office  that  I  have  read  was  re- 
cently published  in  an  editorial  on  April 
24  in  the  Puget  Sound  Mail,  of  the  State 
of  Washington. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  edifying  to  be 
aware  of  this  editorial  and  I  would  also 
like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  officials  through  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  commend  it  to  all  critics  of  the  De- 
partment and  I  call  special  attention  to 
the  remarks  in  the  editorial  regarding 
standardization. 

What's  Right  in  the  Postal  Service? 

Since  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Postal  Organization  (June  1968), 
Just  about  every  periodical  covering  current 
events  has  spent  several  pages  briefing  the 
report. 

Included  In  those  commenting  were  'The 
U.S.  News  and  Report,"  "The  New  York 
Times."  and  the  "American  Legion  Maga- 
zine". 

A  number  of  very  competent  people  were 
on  the  Commission  to  study  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. Their  recommendations  are  most  worthy 
of  consideration  although  the  employee  as- 
sociations have  found  fault  with  the  report, 
particularly  the  recommendation  that  the 
Postal  Service  be  made  a  government  corpo- 
ration. This  was  former  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  O'Brien's  Idea  and  Mr.  O'Brien  Is 
certainly  a  very  eflfectlve  organizer,  as  well  as 
an  observing  person. 

The  post  office  is  vital  to  each  one  of  us. 
and  since  it  is  a  Government  service,  it  is 
naturally  subject  to  widespread  comment 
and  criticism.  Is  it  all  that  bad?  Consider.  If 
you  will,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  They 
found  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  business 
for  one  day  a  week  for  a  while  and  now 
operate  on  a  short  day.  The  situation  in  that 
business,  supposedly  run  by  experts,  is  an- 
other example  of  failing  to  keep  up  with  the 
business  volume  of  today. 

Telephone  companies,  who  pride  them- 
selves on  being  Just  a  little  ahead  of  the 
game,  also  have  their  troubles.  It  took  five  at- 
tempts and  three  operators  (not  to  mention 
a  recording  or  two)  to  get  a  LaConner  tele- 
phone call  completed  from  Ektmonds  a  few 
evenings  ago.  and  Just  about  as  long  for  a 
return  call  to  get  through. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize,  and  unless  you  under- 
stand the  real  problems,  why  should  anyone 
listen.  Those  who  do  criticize  should  at  least 
offer  a  few  constructive  suggestions.  So  far 
as  the  Postal  Service  Is  concerned,  we  do  have 
a  couple  of  suggestions. 

No  private  Industry  anjrwhere  the  size  of 
the  Postal  Service  has  been  a  success  until 
they  standardized  the  product.  When  they  did 
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this,  they  could  plan  effectively,  engineer  and 
tool  to  mass  produce  an  article.  Henry  Ford 
pioneered  matss  production — "Pord"  is  still 
in  the  competition!  American  Can  generally 
manufactures  only  a  few  sizes  of  cans.  Gen- 
eral Motors  pretty  well  sticks  to  standard 
conventional  automobiles. 

On  the  other  hand  the  good  old  post  office 
will  take  Just  about  anything,  hotel  keys, 
ski  poles,  day  old  chicks,  soap  samples,  bottle 
tops — you  name  it,  they'll  take  It.  They  take 
It  and  digest  it  in  staggering  volume.  They 
handle  well  over  80  billion  pieces  of  mall  a 
year.  Who  can  even  think  this  big?  They 
expect  to  be  slugged  with  100  billion  pieces 
annually  real  soon.  Can  they  continue  to 
take  it?  The  answer  is  no.  not  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances. 

Would  it  really  work  a  hardship  on  many 
if  the  size  of  letters  was  limited  to  three 
dimensions?  (1)  Small,  or  short:  (2)  business 
size,  or  long;  and  (3)  flats,  9x12".  With  these 
sizes  the  post  office  could  effectively  machine 
to  cope  with  the  volume.  Parcels,  what's 
wrong  with  limiting  the  size  of  these?  If  a 
mailer  wants  to  send  something  he  can't  get 
in  on  of  three  standardized  envelop>es  or 
parcels,  he  should  pay  what  it  costs  for  the 
special  and  personal  handling  of  the  odd  sized 
pieces. 

Government  Bureau  or  Government  Cor- 
poration, if  anyone  is  going  to  handle  the 
volume,  they  are  going  to  have  to  standardize 
or  simply  refuse  to  accept  some  of  it.  Can 
there  be  a  choice? 

What  else?  Do  we  really  need  mall  delivery 
service  In  this  day  and  age  on  Saturday? 
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HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  April  29.  1969 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
increasing  evidence  that  air  travel  is  most 
dangerous  during  the  approach,  landing, 
and  takeoff  phases.  It  is  in  these  phases 
that  air  traffic  control  is  most  crucial 
and  the  pressures  upon  our  air  traffic 
control  system  are  the  most  severe.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  examine  whether  we 
have  enough  properly  trained  controllers 
and  whether  their  workloads  and  work- 
ing conditions  are  optimal  for  air  safety. 

As  further  evidence  that  we  are  not 
taking  optimal  safety  precaution;,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  vivid  article  by  Derek 
Schoen  on  "Traffic  Jam  in  the  Sky" 
which  appears  in  the  May  issue  of  The 
Progressive : 

Traffic  Jam  in  the  Sky 
(By  Derek  Schoen) 

He  Is  only  thirty-three  years  old,  enjoys 
good  health,  likes  his  Job.  and — according  to 
his  supervisors — is  quite  good  at  It.  Yet  for 
James  Krantz,  one  of  the  nation's  14.000  air 
traffic  controllers,  time  is  fast  running  out. 

"I'd  only  be  kidding  myself  if  I  said  I  could 
take  more  than  another  five  years  at  this," 
Krantz  says  of  his  Job  as  a  controller  at 
Washington's  bustling  National  Airport. 

Krantz  and  his  colleagues  fulfill  one  of 
the  most  brutally  demanding,  and  least  well- 
known,  functions  In  the  booming  air  trans- 
port business.  In  essence,  controllers  are  sky- 
way trtifflc  police,  charged  with  keeping  the 
burgeoning  fleet  of  commercial,  private,  and 
military  planes  flowing  smoothly  and  safely. 

After  years  of  anonymity,  and  of  having 
their  pleas  for  more  men  and  equipment  put 
on  a  back  burner  by  the  Government  and 
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Congress,  the  controllers  last  summer  decided 
to  take  their  case  to  the  public. 

A  first  step  was  the  formation  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organization 
(PATCO),  a  militant  body  that  quickly  out- 
numbered Its  more  conservative  and  less 
active  counterpart,  the  Air  Traffic  Control 
Association  (ATCA).  Within  weeks  of  Its 
creation,  PATCO  became  embroiled  in  a 
nationwide  controversy  Involving  charges 
that  its  members  were  staging  a  slowdown  at 
major  terminals. 

Whether  the  charges  were  true  or  not — 
PATCO  denied  them.  Insisting  the  controllers 
were  merely  adhering  more  strictly  to  the 
rulebook — air  passengers  and  the  nation's 
news  media  suddenly  became  aware  that  air- 
lines were  running  far  behind  schedules  on 
weekends.  Passengers  griped  about  being 
"stacked"  for  as  long  as  two  hours  before 
being  cleared  for  landing. 

At  the  height  of  the  summer  air  crush,  you 
might  have  boarded  a  plane  In  Los  Angeles 
and  had  to  wait  an  hour  before  taking  off. 
Or  you  might  have  been  on  a  West  Coast 
flight  bound  for  New  York  when  you  noticed 
the  plane  was  circling  in  a  stack  with  other 
planes  over  what  from  aloft  looked  sus- 
piciously like  Colorado— and  was. 

The  summer's  skyway  traffic  Jam  focused 
attention  on  the  creaking  condition  of  Amer- 
ica's air  traffic  control  system,  and  on  the 
14,000  Federal  Aviation  Administration  con- 
trollers who  form  the  system's  backbone. 

Air  traffic  control  Is  a  Job  that  Involves 
split-second  decisions,  the  mental  Juggling  of 
vast  amounts  of  Information,  and  the  ability 
to  come  up  with  alternatives  to  every  situ- 
ation— decisions  and  alternatives  on  which 
often  hinge  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  airplane 
passengers.  It  Is  a  Job  that  for  many  con- 
trollers, including  James  Krantz,  breeds 
haunting  memories  of  disasters  narrowly 
averted.  He  vividly  recalls,  for  Instance,  a 
five-second  point  in  time  when  two  airliners 
came  within  a  few  feet  of  colliding  on  a 
National  Airport  runway. 

"I  was  working  as  local  controller  that 
day."  remembers  Krantz.  "I  gave  the  go- 
ahead  for  one  plane  to  take  off.  Meanwhile 
another  plane  Is  in  a  taxlway  that  crosses  the 
takeoff  strip.  I'm  watching  the  takeoff  when 
suddenly  I  notice  the  second  plane  Is  taxiing 
right  into  the  runway.  Ground  control  is 
yelling  at  the  taxiing  plane  to  stop  and  mean- 
while the  plane  taking  off  has  a  full  head  of 
steam. 

"I  Just  can't  believe  It's  happening.  I  can 
hardly  talk — my  mouth  is  like  filled  with 
cotton.  The  planes  merged  on  the  radar 
screen,  like  they  do  in  a  crash.  Actually,  they 
Just  missed." 

Although  the  Incident  happened  more  than 
four  years  ago,  and  he  was  cleared  of  any 
responsibility — the  pilot  of  the  taxiing  plane 
ignored  instructions  from  ground  control — 
Krantz  told  me  he  still  grows  almost  unbear- 
ably tense  each  time  he  sees  a  plane  taking 
off  while  another  occupies  an  adjacent  taxl- 
way. 

But  not  all  airplanes  avoid  collisions.  And 
not  all  controllers  avoid  even  more  serious 
after-effects  from  their  involvement,  however 
indirect,  with  such  tragedies. 

Oswald  Ryan,  former  general  counsel  of 
the  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Association,  has 
written  about  the  effect  on  two  controllers 
of  a  1958  mid-air  collision  over  Maryland  of 
a  National  Guard  training  Jet  and  an  airliner. 

"Following  the  accident,"  wrote  Ryan,  "the 
lair  traffic]  supervisor  suffered  a  complete 
nervous  breakdown,"  spent  eleven  months 
in  a  mental  hospital  and  wound  up  perma- 
nently disabled.  The  controller  responsible 
for  guiding  the  airliner,  although  found 
in  no  way  responsible  for  the  collision,  had 
to  leave  air  traffic  work  and  continued  brood- 
ing over  the  accident.  The  man  finally  com- 
mitted suicide  with  an  overdose  of  barbitu- 
rates. Ryan  wrote,  adding:  "His  last  words, 
addressed    to    his   doctor,    were:    'Doctor.    I 
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Many  of  these  controllers  work  in  the 
nationwide  network  of  the  "en  route  centers  " 
providing  what  Is  called  In  the  trade  "seo- 

^"^m"  '^'l'"'*'  ™**^  '^''»°8  sure  two 
600-mlle-an-hour  planes  do  not  reach  the 
same  sky  space  at  the  same  time.  All  com- 
mercial planes,  along  with  many  private  and 
military  planes,  are  In  the  hands  of  the  en 
route  centers  from  the  time  they  are  air- 
borne until  they  are  "handed  off"— turned 
over  to  the  local  airport  control 

Stennls   also   described   for  his   colleagues 
the  problems  faced  by  the  air  traffic  control 
system  when  a  plane  not  under  its  guidance 
suddenly  enters  the  picture.  The  controllers, 
said  Stennls,   "are  constantly  haunted  by  un- 
known aircraft,  not  in  communication  with 
the  air  traffic  control  system.  Popping  up  sud- 
denly m  the  heart  of  their  carefully  ordered 
three-dimensional  matrix  of  airways  and  air- 
space,   this     unknown'    may    affect    flights 
thousands  of  miles  away  as  an  entire  segment 
of  airspace  is  reshuffled  to  make  way  for  It  " 
The  strain   imposed   by   responsibility   for 
resolving   such   crises  on   a   dally   and   even 
hourly  basis,  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and 
children  are  at  stake,  is  what  convinces  James 
Krantz  and  others  that  air  traffic  controlllntt 
cannot  be— and  should  not  be— a  lifetime  oc- 
cupation^ Najeeb  Halaby,  former  chief  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration— for  which 
ni  h"*..'"""'^''  controllers  work-has  com- 
pared the  stress  of  the  Job  with  that  of  a 
soldier  in  combat. 

The  PAA  is  currently  conducting  a  sclen- 
tlflc  survey  designed  to  measure  the  effects 

PvA  t  'l*"  °"  '*"*  ^^^^^^  °f  controllers. 
Even  though  earlier  Government  studies  have 
been   less   comprehensive,   enough   data   has 

fn? 'Jv,'''"^^"^**  '°  P""^^"*  ^  convincing  case 
for  the  thesis  that  air  traffic  control  work  is 
not  conducive  to  continuing  good  health 

For  Instance,  a  two-year  PAA  study  nub- 
llshed  m  1968  compared  controller!  wUh 
pilots  and  other  crew  members  and  found 

v^w  L^"^""^  "^^'■'y  '^^'^  ^  "•^ely  to  de- 
velop  heart  problems.   Controllers  also  suf- 

ZlV^^^''  '''^*'"  ""^^  °'  hypertension  and 
uwS  .^H  K°^°"*  "^^^  "^'Bht  conclude  that 
ulcers  and  hypertension  tell  more  about  the 
type  of  men  who  become  controllers  than 
about  the  strain  of  the  Job.  PAA  psycholog^^" 
tests  revealed  that,  in  relation  to  the  gen- 
era',  population:  ^ 

„»!!?°'"''"n"^"  '*'*''^  ^""^'l  *°  be  more  intelli- 
gent, realistic,  conscientious,  and  tough  and 
also  to  possess  more  self-discipline  and  con- 

security  "  ^^  ^"^"y  ^'^  *"**°"«  l'*- 

of^o"n/n»V*'"^*''  ^°^^  '*«"y  «*  ^^  average 
Of  one  new  commercial  airliner  and  several 
non-commercial  planes— many  of  these  alr- 
Uner-slze   executive   Jets-Joln    the   nftlon'; 

4^n  »J  ^^'  P'^^o^-o'  Which  only  some 
4.000  are  commercial  passenger  airliners— is 
expected  to  swell  to  180.000  by  1977  an^he 
end  appears  nowhere  in  sight.  Along' with  the 
growh  in  Sheer  number,  the  Incre^e  m 
the  size  and  speed  of  airliners  further  com- 
plicates the  controller's  Job,  As  one  vetTrTn 
controller  told  me:  "It  makes  me  sick  S"" 
ally,  just  to  think  about  having  respons  bil 
board"   ^  ^^^^    *^   °'   ^^  people   on 

ron^o^^f  ^?^^  °^  P*^*  governmental  and 
f^ofr^*°°*'  responses  to  the  growth  of 
iTTr^  T'^  changing  needs,  the  controller 
has  ample  cause  for  concern.  The  evidence 

fivf  «"^  ?^".  '"'I'^^to^^nt  Of  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  for  grossly  un- 

Ho'!f>^^"°^~^'"  ^*"P'y  'gnorlng-the  avia- 
tion boom  Of  the  1960's. 

In  1960  there  were  12.034  air  traffic  con- 
trollers^ By  1967  the  number  had  slowly 
climbed  to  12,748.  an  Increase  of  not  quite 
six  per  cent.  But  in  those  same  years  com- 
mercial   passenger    air    traffic    had    almost 
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doubled,   and   the  swarm  of  private  planes 
had  grow  by  tens  of  thousands. 

Under  Presidents  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et  consistently  slashed  PAA  requests  for 
money  to  hire  more  controllers.  Between  i960 
and  1968,  the  Bureau  sliced  an  average  of 
$22.3  million  a  year  out  of  the  PAA's  pro- 
posed operations  and  maintenance  budget 
which  includes  running  and  staffing  the  air 
traffic  control  network.  The  PAA  fared  better 
with  Congress,  losing  an  average  of  only  $8 
million  a  year  to  the  Capitol  Hill  scissors 
wlelders  during  the  same  period.  And  in 
three  of  the  ten  years.  Congress  actually  ap- 
propriated more  for  PAA  operations  and 
maintenance  than  the  Administration  asked 
through  the  Budget  Bureau. 

During  all  this  period,  the  PAA  bore  these 
budgetary  onslaughts  with  rare  public  com- 
posure, never  raising  Its  voice  In  protest.  The 
PAA  in  1967  even  refused  to  support  an  Air 
Transport  Association  recommendation  that 
Congress  appropriate  supplemental  funds  to 
let  the  agency  hire  more  controllers,  a  rebuff 
that   stunned    officials    of    the    Association 
which  represents  all  major  domestic  airlines' 
Last  summer's  high  Incidence  of  delaved 
flights  spurred  the  PAA  to  ask  Congress  "for 
a  supplemental   appropriation   to  add   2  500 
more  controllers.  Congjress  approved  funds  to 
hire  1.800.  But  because  it  takes  three  years 
of  training  and  working  under  supervision 
to  raise  a  controller  to  Journeyman  status 
the  effects  of  the  new  men  on  the  control- 
lers' work  loads  will  not  be  felt  Immediately 
Until  It  is,  many  controllers — especially  at 
the  high-density  facilities  like  LaGuardia  and 
Kennedy  in  New  York  and  Chicago's  O'Hare 
—will  continue  working  forty-eight  hours  or 
more  most  weeks.   It  was  only  recently    in 
fact,  that  the  PAA  ordered  an  end  to  regu- 
larly scheduled  six-day  work  weeks  for  con- 
trollers  at  these  airports  And  an  PAA  spokes- 
men admits  that  "while  men  no  longer  are 
formally  scheduled  to  work  six  days    manv 
are    actually    working    forty-eight    hours    a 
week  and  more  "  One  Air  Traffic  Association 
official  told  me  he  shudders  in  the  knowl- 
^i^fte  ^^^^    controllers    are    working    extra 

"I  have  seen  these  guys  go  without  lunch, 
tired  to  the  bones.  In  Just  a  regular  shift," 
he  said  You  start  pushing  them  to  work  an 
extra  eight  hours  a  week,  or  sixteen  hours  in 

a  row— and  it  happens  all  the  time then 

you're  Just  asking  for  It." 

"It."  of  course.  Is  a  major  catastrophe 
such  as  the  mld-alr  collision  of  two  big  pm- 
senger  planes.  Aviation  officials  will  tell  vou 
privately  that  they  feel  some  PAA  rules  and 
regulations  governing  controllers  actuallv 
enhance  the  likelihood  of  such  a  disaster  " 
Por  instance,  the  PAA  has  ignored  repeated 
[n'l^^^  ^^  controllers'  groups  for  a  system 
it.n.«  ^^o^f  oilers  working  at  high-densitv 
facilities  could  be  transferred  at  their  re- 
quest to  smaller  airports.  Thus,  a  controller 
who  may  feel  himself  slipping  is  forced 
either  to  quit  outright  or  stay  on  a  Job  that 

h!,,^"^^^^  ™^y  ""^^"^  ^«  <=a«  no  longer 
handle  adequately.  Nor  Is  there  an  early  re- 
tirement plan  for  controllers,  with  the  re- 
sult that  men  robbed  of  their  ability- their 
nenes  frazzled  by  too  many  years  of  stress- 
today  are  making  decisions  affecting  every 
air  passenger's  life. 

Many  controllers  keep  working  at  the  pro- 
fesslon  even  when  they  realize  their 
dwindling  capabilities,  simply  because  they 
have  no  place  to  go.  A  high  percentage  of 
Trl^'i  controllers  got  into  the  bu^ness 
through  air  traffic  tower  training  received 
in  the  Air  Force  or  Navy.  Pew  have  college 
educations.  That— and  the  lack  of  private 
employment  calling  for  their  kind  of  ex- 
perience—explains in  large  part  their  reluc- 
tance to  leave  positions  where  they  average 
about  $14,500  a  year,  and  In  which  some  earn 
as  much  as  $20,000. 
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But  at  least  some  of  these  problems  have 
finally  come  under  attack  In  a  bill  Intro- 
duced this  session  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Indian^  Democrat,  on  behalf  of  the  Profes- 
sional Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organization. 
His  measure,  to  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  on  which  he  Is 
the  third-ranking  member.  Is  the  first  that 
recognizes  the  unusual  circumstances  under 
which    controllers    work. 

The  bill  would  require  controllers  to  retire 
at  age  fifty  or  after  thirty  years  on  the  Job. 
whichever  occurred  first,  and  provides  band- 
some  pensions  for  those  forced  to  step  down. 
At  the  same  time  It  offers  a  $2,000-a-year 
bonus  for  work  performed  at  high  density 
airports — a  move  designed  to  encourage  con- 
trollers at  smaller  airports  to  seek  the  tough- 
er assignments,  thus  opening  less  demand- 
ing Jobs  for  some  tired  veterans. 

Hartke's  bill  would  reduce  long  hours  by 
requiring  the  PAA  to  pay  double  time  to 
controllers  for  anything  over  forty-four 
hours  a  week.  Currently,  they  are  paid  time 
and  a  half  for  all  work  over  forty  hours. 

Meanwhile,  the  PAA  also  Is  moving,  how- 
ever slowly,  to  ease  the  controller's  burden. 
New  electronic  equipment  is  being  Installed 
that  win  eliminate  the  need  for  much  of  the 
current  conversation  between  controllers 
and  pilots.  Data  Identifying  an  approaching 
plane  and  giving  Its  altitude  will  automati- 
cally appear  on  the  controller's  radar  screen, 
facilitating  the  decision-making  process  and 
cutting  down  plane-to-tower  talk.  By  1973, 
the  PAA  hopes  to  have  in  operation  more 
computerized  equipment  that  will  auto- 
matically estimate  an  airplane's  groilnd 
speed  and  calculate  Its  estimated  time  of 
arrival — clerical  chores  now  performed  by 
the  controllers. 

But  neither  Hartke's  bill  nor  the  electronic 
advances  will  solve  America's  air  traffic  crisis, 
although  they  will  help.  The  larger  problem 
is  not  one  of  air  space  but  of  ground  facili- 
ties. As  the  average  person  tends  to  think 
instinctively,  sky  space  is  indeed  virtually 
unlimited.  The  rub  comes  in  the  lack  of 
enough  airports  and  runway  space.  The  situa- 
tion is  best  understood  if  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  Is  seen  as  a  big  funnel.  It  pulls 
planes  from  the  vastness  of  the  sky  into 
what  is — because  of  the  shortage  of  ground 
facilities — a  narrow  opening. 

Until  more  airports  are  built,  there  is  no 
way  to  widen  the  funnel's  neck,  and  with  the 
proliferation  of  planes,  it  promises  to  become 
even  more  clogged.  The  traffic  system  cannot 
control  the  elements  entering  the  funnel's 
neck — but  it  must  keep  them  flowing,  and 
safely. 

So  it  all  comes  back  to  the  controller,  on 
whose  skill,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  de- 
pends the  safety  of  millions  of  Americans. 

What  can  be  done  to  ease  the  burden  on 
the  controller  and  thereby  make  air  travel 
safer  for  all  of  us? 

As  a  first  step,  the  FAA  should  begin  press- 
ing Congress  for  funds  to  hire  more  tower 
and  en  route  center  personnel  and  step  up 
its  computerization  progress.  The  agency's 
top  officials  should  demand — taking  their 
case  to  the  public  if  necessary — that  the 
Administration  and  Congress  provide  for  the 
hiring  of  the  minimum  2.500  controllers  the 
agency  now  proposes  to  add  to  its  total  each 
year.  Because  of  their  subservience  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  to  Congress,  previous 
PAA  administrators  must  be  held  in  part 
accountable  for  the  understrength  condi- 
tion  of   the  nation's   controller  corps. 

Por  Its  part.  Congress — In  view  of  the  fi- 
nancial drain  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
need  to  spend  vast  amounts  on  urgent  domes- 
tic problems — should  find  a  new  means  for 
funding  airport  construction  and  a  strength- 
ened, modernized  air  traffic  control  system. 
One  possibility  lies  in  Imposing  additional 
taxes  on  commercial  air  travelers  and  pri- 
vately owned  planes  that  use  the  system. 
The  airlines  have  made  clear  their  support 
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of  an  Increase  In  user  taxes — but  only  If 
Congress  creates  a  special  trust  fund  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  additional  revenues  will 
l)e  spent  on  Improved  aviation  services. 

Congress  Is  always  reluctant,  and  with 
some  Justification,  to  decrease  its  options  by 
tying  up  tax  revenues  in  special  funds.  But 
given  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  and 
the  irrevocable  fact  that  many  millions  of 
dollars  must  be  spent  if  ground  and  support 
facilities  are  even  to  keep  pace  with  aviation's 
growth,  the  airline  industry's  position  Is 
sound.  Congress  should  adopt  it. 

Finally,  the  ever-Increasing  numbers  of 
air  travelers  should  insistently  demand  Im- 
provements In  a  system  that  In  a  very  real 
sense  controls  not  only  the  planes  they  ride 
in  but — so  long  as  they  are  airborne — controls 
their  lives  as  well. 


SECRETARY  LAIRD'S  DEFENSE  PRO- 
GRAM ENTHUSIASTICALLY  RE- 
CEIVED IN   FLORIDA 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr,  Speaker,  Florida  was 
highly  honored  last  week  by  the  presence 
of  the  Honorable  Melvln  R.  Laird.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  in  our  State.  At  Panama 
City,  in  my  district,  he  was  honored  for 
public  service  by  the  Florida  Unipress  As- 
sociation and  by  the  Panama  City-Bay 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
night  of  Friday,  April  25.  At  this  meet- 
ing, which  was  attended  by  the  State's 
leading  publishers  and  editors,  by  busi- 
ness and  civic  leaders,  and  by  high-rank- 
ing military  officers  from  throughout  the 
State,  Secretary  Laird  gave  a  highly  im- 
pressive policy  speech  which  reiterated 
the  essentiality  of  continuing  a  strong 
national  defense  at  all  levels  for  the 
United  States — a  key  part  of  which  would 
be  the  ABM  system.  His  strong  and  vigor- 
ous message  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  this  Important  cross-section  of 
Florida's  leadership.  We  were  pleased  and 
privileged  to  have  Secretary  Laird  as  our 
guest,  and  I  take  pride  in  presenting  the 
speech  he  delivered  at  Panama  City  for 
reprinting  in  the  Congressional  Record  : 
Address  bt  the  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird. 

THE    Secretary    of    Defense.    Before   the 

Anntjal  Meeting  or  the  Florida  Unipress 

Association.    Panam/^  City.    Pla.,    April 

25, 1969 

Governor  Kirk:  Congressman  Slkes;  Chair- 
man Darley;  distinguished  guests:  I  was  very 
pleased  to  receive  the  invitation  from  the 
Florida  Unipress  Association  to  address  your 
annual  convention  this  year  and  am  very 
happy  to  be  here  with  you  this  evening.  As 
members  of  the  communications  media  and 
as  interested  citizens,  you  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  great  public  Issues  that  face 
our  nation.  Though  the  Vietnam  war  re- 
mains the  number  one  problem  facing  the 
defense  community  today,  the  Safeguard 
ABM  proposal  of  President  Nixon  currently  Is 
receiving  the  most  attention. 

The  overriding  national  security  goal  of 
the  United  States  Is  to  restore  peace  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  preserve  pence  as  we  face  the 
future.  Both  our  strong  desire  to  move  for- 
w.^rd  with  arms  limitation  talks  and  our  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  are  aimed  at  achieving  the  goal  of 
p>eace. 

President  Nixon,  Secretary  of  St&t*  Rogers 
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and  I  have  repeatedly  stated  our  determina- 
tion to  proceed  with  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  with  the  Soviets  because  the  Nixon 
Administration  believes  that  this  would  be 
the  most  desirable  way  of  ensuring  peace.  But 
the  Administration  has  also  made  it  clear  that 
we  cannot  base  the  security  of  our  nation 
simply  on  the  hope  that  sucli  talks  will  begin 
and  be  fruitful. 

The  Safeguard  system  Is  the  minimal 
step  necessary  at  this  time  to  ensure  that 
the  safety  and  the  security  of  the  American 
people  will  be  preserved  If  arms  limitation 
talks  are  not  successful  in  the  coming  months 
and  years. 

At  the  outset,  let  us  be  clear  about  what 
the  President  is  proposing  to  the  Congress.  He 
is  seeking  authorization  now  to  Ijegin  work 
toward  deployment  by  late  1973  or  early 
1974  of  an  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  System  to 
protect  two  of  our  strategic  missile  wings, 
one  In  North  Dakota  and  one  in  Montana. 
This  is  Phase  I  of  a  system  that  could  be 
expanded,  if  circumstances  warrant,  to  pro- 
vide additional  protection  for  strategic  mis- 
sile sites  and.  In  addition,  to  protect  the  en- 
tire nation  against  any  attack  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  that  can  be  foreseen  in 
the  1970's  or  the  irrational  or  accidental  fir- 
ing of  a  missile  by  any  power. 

President  Nixon's  decision  is  to  reorient 
the  ABM  ssystem  proposed  by  hi.<!  predeces- 
sor in  1967  and  approved  last  year  by  the 
Congress.  It  cuts  back  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  the  ABM  in  Fiscal  Year  1970  by 
approximately  $1  billion,  and  moves  the 
contemplated  missile  sites  away  from  the 
cities. 

The  Johnson  Administration,  as  well  as  the 
Nixon  Administration,  felt  very  strongly 
that  some  kind  of  ABM  system  should  be 
constructed.  The  previous  Administration 
was  aware  of  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  seek  lo  develop  a  capability 
to  overwhelm  our  land-based  missiles  and 
bombers.  It  was  also  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial threat  from  the  development  of  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  by  China.  It 
had  decided  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  the 
time  had  come  to  take  steps  toward  in- 
creasing protection  against  China.  At  the 
same  time,  it  continued  to  watch  the  missile 
buildup  in  the  Soviet  Union,  believing,  how- 
ever, as  Secretary  McNamara  said  in  Jan- 
uary. 1968.  that  the  growth  of  Soviet  ICBM 
forces  would  decelerate  instead  of  continuing 
at  a  higher  rate. 

Neither  of  my  two  immediate  predeces- 
sors as  Secretary  of  Defense  believed  that  the 
survivability  of  the  missile  forces  of  the 
United  States  was  assured  for  the  indefinite 
future.  Both  warned  that  additional  steps 
might  be  required  if  that  survivability  was 
to  be  maintained  in  the  1970's.  Just  before 
leaving  office.  Secretary  Clifford  expressed 
his  "increasing  concern"  about  "the  con- 
tinuing rapid  expansion  of  Soviet  strategic 
offensive  forces."  He  went  on  to  warn  that 
"we  must  continually  re-examine  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  Soviets  might 
seek  to  strengthen  their  strategic  forces  be- 
yond what  now  seems  probable,  and  take  ap- 
propriate actions  now  to  hedge  against 
them." 

A  careful  review  and  analysis  of  intelli- 
gence on  the  Soviet  weapons  buildup,  re- 
ceived during  the  closing  days  of  the  John- 
son Administration,  convinced  those  with 
special  responsibility  for  national  security 
that  we  must  take  the  first  steps  toward  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system  to  protect  our 
long-range  missiles. 

To  make  the  threat  aspect  of  the  problem 
more  understandable.  It  Is  necessary  to  talk 
a  little  bit  about  Defense  planning  and  some 
of  the  ingredients  that  go  into  it.  Defense 
planning  is  not.  as  some  seem  to  believe, 
the  result  of  gazing  into  a  crystal  ball.  When 
properly  done,  U  represents  an  informed 
Judgment  that  can  <;erve  as  the  basis 
for  responsible  recommendations  to  the  I*res- 
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Congress    on    our    Defense 


Ident    and    the 
program. 

Two  factors  ar^  critical:  The  rapid  rate  of 
technological  progress  and  the  time  require- 
ments for  production  of  weapons  systems. 
These  two  factor^  taken  together  require  us 
to  begin  work  oil  major  weapons  systems 
often  as  long  as  qve  or  ten  years  before  they 
actually  become  bperatlonal.  This  makes  It 
necessary  to  try  to  anticipate  what  kind  of 
a  situation  we  will  face  during  that  time 
period  in  terms  of  the  threat  from  potential 
enemies.  I 

The  second  thbng  the  Defense  planner 
must  recognize  la  the  difference  between  a 
potential  enemy's  Intentions  and  his  capa- 
bilities. It  should  be  obvious  that  any  at- 
tempt to  determine  what  the  other  fellow's 
intentions  will  b(  five  years  from  now — or 
even  at  the  present  time — Is  a  futUe  exer- 
cise. Even  If  we  coi  ild  monitor  his  thoughts — 
and  we  cannot — Me  could  not  place  reliance 
on  them  because  he  might  be  replaced  by 
other  decisionmakers.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
recognize  our  own  potential  for  Influencing 
his  Intentions  by  dur  actions. 

The  principal  gauge  for  assessing  what  we 
might  face  Ave  or  ten  years  from  now  from 
a  potential  enemy  Is  to  determine  what  his 
capablUtyis  today  and.  based  on  that,  what 
It  can  be  Tn  the  fu  ;ure. 

There  are  severa  ways  In  which  we  might 
approach  this  problem  of  estimating  capa- 
bility. We  must  begin  with  known  facts.  With 
our  current  methods  of  Intelligence  gather- 
ing, we  learn  with  i  relatively  high  degree  of 
accuracy,  what  a  potential  enemy  has  In  the 
way  of  military  forces,  what  he  Is  testing, 
what  he  Is  construe  ting,  and  the  present  and 
past  rates  at  which  he  has  proven  his  ability 
to  perform.  I  shouM  point  out  that  even  this 
amount  of  knowle<  ge  cannot  always  tell  us 
the  precise  capablU  ty  of  his  force. 

CXir  minimum  go  al  must  be  to  prepare  re- 
sponsibly to  defend  our  nation  and  to  Insure 
as  best  we  can  oui  continued  capability  to 
deter  nuclear  war.  To  do  so.  we  must  at  the 
very  least  consider  ;he  potential  enemy's  ca- 
pability determined  by  projecting  his  current 
level  of  activity  In  the  weapons  field. 

Arguments  are  of i  en  made  that  a  potential 
enemy  will  not  malitaln  his  current  level  of 
military  developmei  t  or  production.  But  this 
argument  Is  almost  invariably  based  on  some 
premise  as  to  what  that  enemy's  intentions 
are.  This  could  lead  to  a  major  and  Irretriev- 
able miscalculation  If  our  Judgment  on  In- 
tentions proves  faul  ;y.  Prom  a  Defense  plan- 
ner's standpoint,   1(    would   be   much   more 
realistic  to  allow  for  an  acceleration  from  his 
present  level  of  effort  to  a  higher  one.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  in  this  capability  for  ac- 
celeration  that   has  most  often  caused  our 
estimates   In   past    jears    to   be   sadly    inac- 
curate. If  a  mistake  In  assessing  the  poten- 
tial threat  Is  to  be  m  ide.  It  would  be  far  safer 
to   err   on   the   side   of   overestimating   the 
threat.  The  consequences  could  be  very  grave 
If  Instead  we  based  our  plans  on  the  /tope 
that  the  potential  ei  emy  will  scale  down  his 
level  of  effort  and  thi  ,t  hope  falls  to  material- 
ize. 

In  planning,  therefore,  we  must  compute 
the  size  and  nature  c  f  the  threat  by  project- 
ing the  current  level  of  effort  of  a  potential 
enemy.  In  doing  thl;i  we  must  grant  him  a 
level  of  technology  which  Is  based  on  his 
past  and  present  levels  of  accomplishment. 

Based  on  this  formula  and  upon  the  best 
Information  avallablii  to  me  as  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  must  conclude  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  capsblllty  of  achieving  by 
the  mld-1970's.  a  sui>erlority  over  the  pres- 
ently authorized  and  programmed  forces  of 
the  United  States  In  i  ai  areas — offensive  stra- 
tegic forces,  defenshe  strategic  forces,  and 
conventional  forces. 

It  Is  not  possible  within  the  time  avail- 
able and  within  the  lounds  of  security  limi- 
tations to  Illustrate  this  comprehensively. 
As  you  know,  superiority  Is  a  function  of 
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both  quantitative  and  qualitative  factors. 
But  assuming,  for  the  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion, that  there  Is  a  qualitative  balance  In 
strategic  forces  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  let  me  Illustrate  my 
point  In  quantitative  or  numerical  terms. 

In  our  strategic  offensive  forces,  we  now 
have  1054  ICBM's,  656  Polaris  Submarine 
Launched  BalUsUc  Missiles  (SLBM's)  and 
54fl  Intercontinental  bombers.  Except  for  a 
reduction  In  bombers,  this  is  the  level  of 
strategic  forces  presently  programmed  for 
the  1974-1975  Ume  period  In  numbers  of 
delivery  systems. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Soviets  also  have 
about  1.000  ICBM's  In  hardened  silos.  Includ- 
ing some  200  of  the  very  large  SS-9'8  They 
have  about  140  older  ICBM's  on  soft  launch- 
ers and  more  than  630  Inteimedlate-range  or 
medium-range  ballistic  missiles  (IR- 
MRBM's).  In  addition,  they  have  some  200 
SLBM's  and  about  150  heavy  bombers. 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  more  than  trebled  Its  force  of  ICBM's 
from  250  to  900.  and  this  year  the  Soviets  will 
have  more  ICBM's  than  the  United  States. 
They  are  also  producing  Polaris-type  sub- 
marines at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  each  year. 

Based  on  the  Soviet  Union's  level  of  ac- 
tivity In  recent  years — Including  test,  devel- 
opment, and  production — they  have  the 
capability  of  achieving  by  the  1974-1975  time 
frame  a  force  of  2.500  ICBM's  In  hard  silos 
compared  to  the  1054  programmed  by  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  keeping  and 
modernizing  their  IR-MRBM  force,  they 
have  the  capability  In  the  same  period— 
again  at  present  levels  of  production — to 
Increase  their  Polaris-type  submarine  forces 
to  a  size  larger  than  our  41  Polaris  Sub- 
marines. 

In  strategic  defensive  forces.  If  we  project 
their  current  research  and  development 
activities  on  new  ABM  components,  they  can 
deploy  anywhere  from  200  to  2.000  ABM 
missiles  by  the  mid-1970's. 

Air  defenses  are  very  difficult  to  quantify, 
but  the  Soviets  spend  about  twice  as  much 
per  year  as  we  do  for  bomber  defenses. 

Let  me  come  back  a  minute  now  to  qual- 
itative factors.  In  our  own  program,  we  have 
Included  what  are  primarily  qualitative  Im- 
provements in  our  strategic  forces — develop- 
ment of  multiple  warheads  for  our  Minute- 
man    and    Polaris    systems.    Safeguard    for 
our    Mlnuteman    missiles,    and    new    attack 
missiles  for  our  bombers.  These  programmed 
Improvements  are  among  the  minimal  steps 
essential  to  assure  the  sufficiency  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  against  the  Soviets'  potential  for 
achieving  numerical  superiority  in  the  mid- 
1970's  and  beyond.  Obviously,  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  Soviets  will  not  also  demon- 
strate a  capability  to  make  similar  qualita- 
tive Improvements— they  are  testing  multiple 
warheads  for  the  SS-9,  for  example,  and  Just 
last  week  tested  an  SS-9.  as  Secretary  Rogers 
pointed   out   In  his   recent  remarks   in   New 
York.  The  fractional  orbit  bombardment  sys- 
tem (FOBS),  which  they  are  also  testing,  is 
another  example  of  their  attempts  at  qual- 
itative  improvements   in   offensive   strategic 
forces. 

If  they  make  significant  qualitative  strides, 
which  accompany  their  approaching  numer- 
ical superiority,  we  may  find  It  necessary  to 
further  reassess  the  threat  and  the  sufficiency 
of  our  own  program. 

In  the  area  of  conventional  forces,  I  should 
point  out  that  a  comparison  Is  neither  simple 
to  quantify  nor  easy  to  evaluate.  Such  a  com- 
parison is  meaningless  If  made  In  the 
abstract,  for  only  in  an  assumed  force  con- 
frontation does  It  have  a  value  to  the  defense 
planner.  The  variables  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  are  therefore  as  numerous  as 
the  possible  places  and  conditions  of  con- 
frontation of  conventional  forces.  Indeed,  It 
would  be  stretching  the  Imagination  to  con- 
ceive a  situation  Involving  most  of  Soviet  and 
American  conventional  forces  In  which  forces 


of  third  nations  are  not  also  Involved  on  one 
or  both  sides. 

For  purposes  of  planning,  I  would  not  sug- 
gest that  any  and  every  Imbalance  of  Soviet 
and  U.S.  conventional  forces  be  corrected  by 
adjustments  in  our  own  forces.  To  make  such 
planning  realistic,  for  Instance,  we  must 
weigh  the  forces  of  both  NATO  and  the  War- 
saw Pact  into  the  equation  when  planning 
to  cope  with  any  possible  confrontation  in 
Europe. 

It  U  a  fact,  however,  that  In  projected  nu- 
merical comparisons  under  authorized  peace- 
time  manning  levels,   the  Soviets   by   1974- 
1975    will    probably    have    a    superiority    in 
ground   forces.   If   measured   in   numbers   of 
personnel,  of  roughly  3  to  2    In  numbers  of 
tanks,    the    Soviets    even    now    have   several 
times  as  many  as  has  the  United  States    In 
tactical  aircraft,  our  current  projections  show 
that   they   can   have   several    hundred    more 
than   the   United   States   is   programmed    to 
have  by  the  1974-1975  time  period  and  this 
includes  our  carrier-based  aircraft.  And    in 
terms  of  naval  forces,  we  will  face  a  substan- 
tial   threat    from    Soviet    submarine    forces 
Today,    the    Soviets    already    have    approxi- 
mately  four  times   as   many  submarines   as 
we  have.   The   majority   of   the   Soviet   sub- 
marine   fleet    Is    conventionally    powered    at 
the   present   time   and  many   of   those  sub- 
marines are  short-   to  medium-range  ships 
But  the  fact  remains  that  their  very  rapid 
buildup  In  submarine  forces  poses  a  serious 
and  growing  threat  to  our  own  naval  forces. 
Let    me    again    remind    you    that    quality 
as   well   as   quantity   has   a   bearing   on    the 
effectiveness  of  a  nation's  forces.  Let  me  also 
restate  what  I  have  said  many  times  in  the 
three  months  I  have  been  Secretary  of  De- 
fense.  Today   It    would    be   suicidal   for   the 
Soviet   Union    to   attempt   a   first-strike   at- 
tack on   the  United   States.  Although   such 
an   attack   might   well    bring   unimaginable 
destruction  and  loss  of  life  to  the  United 
States,    enough    of    our    offensive    capacity 
would   remain   under  any  circumstances   to 
cause  unacceptable  levels  of  destruction  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  accomplish  this  In  part  by  maintaining 
three  different  types  of  strategic  offensive  sys- 
tems. Preserving  a  mix  of  seabased  missiles, 
land-based  missiles  and  bombers  Is  a  funda- 
mental premise  In  our  own  force  planning. 
First.  It  confronts  the  enemy  with  complex 
US.  attack  plans,  which  Increase  our  level  of 
assurance  for  accomplishing  any  tasks.  Sec- 
ond, It  causes  the  enemy  to  allocate  resources 
for  defensive  systems,  which  might  other- 
wise be  expended  on  offensive  systems.  Third. 
It  avoids  technological  surprise  in  any  one 
area  of  defense  which  could  tend  to  degrade 
our  deterrent. 

If.  however,  the  Soviet  buildup  of  the  kinds 
of  weapons  that  can  erode  our  deterrent  or 
retaliatory  capability  continues,  obviously 
the  margin  of  safety  which  the  United  States 
now  possesses  will  diminish. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  know  what  the  Soviets 
Intend  to  do  with  the  SS-9's  they  are  now 
deploying  or  the  Polaris-type  submarines  they 
are  turning  out  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  per  year 
or  the  fractional  orbit  bombardment  system 
which  they  are  continuing  to  develop.  As  I 
said  earlier,  we  cannot  read  the  minds  of 
those  In  the  Kremlin  today,  much  less  the 
minds  of  those  who  may  be  there  eight  or  ten 
years  from  now.  Last  year,  the  dominant  offi- 
cial assumption  by  the  United  States  was 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  by  now  would  have  begun 
to  slow  down  and  halt  the  expansion  of  Its 
ICBM  force.  That  assumption  proved  false. 

We  cannot  gamble  on  estimates  of  Soviet 
intentions.  If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  develop- 
ing a  capability  that  could  endanger  this  na- 
tion, we  must  be  prepared  to  counteract  It. 

Most  of  us  still  remember  vividly  a  moment 
of  supreme  national  peril  In  1962.  It  was 
widely  assumed  then  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  never  install  offensive  missiles  In  Cuba 
and  this  presumption  prevailed  right  up  to 
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the  time  that  photographic  evidence  proved 
it  wrong.  As  Secretary  of  E>efense,  I  do  not 
Intend  for  this  country  to  go  through  that 
kind  of  crisis  again,  but  if  we  must,  I  intend 
to  see  that  the  United  States  is  In  a  position 
to  meet  such  a  crisis  successfully. 

We  came  through  that  crisis  unscathed  be- 
cause we  had  a  credible  deterrent.  What  the 
outcome  would  have  been  If  our  strategic 
capability  had  been  In  doubt  Is  a  question 
that  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  discuss 
the  Safeguard  system. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration proposes  the  Safeguard  ABM  sys- 
tem to  accomplish  these  two  principal  objec- 
tives: 

(I  I  To  Insure  that  we  are  In  a  position  to 
protect  our  retaliatory  capability  against  the 
potential  of  a  Soviet  nuclear  force  In  the  mld- 
1970's  designed  to  erode  our  deterrent;  and 

(2)  To  Insure  that  we  are  In  a  position  to 
defend  our  population  against  the  potential 
Communist  Chinese  ICBM  threat  If  it  mate- 
rializes, or  against  an  irrational  or  accidental 
attack  by  some  other  nation. 

We  propose  to  begin  ABM  construction  on 
two  sites,  which  will  provide  us  with  an  op- 
tion to  expand  if  the  threats  we  have  postu- 
lated do.  In  fact,  materialize.  Having  esti- 
mated the  threat  potential,  we  recommend 
only  that  we  protect  our  options  to  offset  It, 
should  It  materialize. 

Hopefully,  arms  limitation  talks  will 
achieve  success,  making  ftirther  expansion  of 
our  ABM  system  unnec|Bsary  Insofar  as  the 
Soviet  threat  is  concerned.  There  appears 
to  be  less  likelihood  of  effective  arms  limi- 
tations agreements  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, of  course.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's reorientation  of  the  ABM  system  im- 
proves chances  for  effective  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets,  for  Safeguard  Is  more  defen- 
sive and  less  provocative  than  its  predecessor. 
Sentinel. 

In  summary,  the  Safeguard  ABM  decision 
protects  our  options  to  meet  the  potential 
threats  while; 

(1)  reducing  and  postponing  our  financial 
exposure  for  missile  defense  and  deterrent 
protection;  and 

(2)  avoiding  a  provocative  posture  which 
could  inhibit  arms  talks  and  heat  up  the 
arms  race. 

When  considered  against  the  potential 
threat  we  face  and  the  dire  consequences  of 
military  Inadequacy,  the  Safeguard  pro- 
posal Is  sound,  essential  and  deserving  of  the 
support  of  the  public  and  authorization  by 
the  Congress. 


STATEMENT  ON  POSTAL  RATE 
INCREASE 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
news  that  consumer  prices  were  rising  at 
an  annual  rate  of  10  percent  during  the 
month  of  March  shatters  my  hope  that 
we  could  avoid  postal  rate  increases  this 
year. 

If  we  are  to  bring  the  destructive  wage- 
price  spiral  this  administration  inherited 
under  control,  Government  revenues 
must  be  increased  and  we  must  achieve  a 
budget  surplus  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

There  is  no  other  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  to  support  the  President's  proposal 
for  increasing  letter-mail  rates  by  1  cent, 
along  with  increases  for  second-  and 
third-class  mail. 

The  facts  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we 
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do  not  increase  postal  rates,  the  Depart- 
ment could  run  a  deficit  of  more  than  $1.4 
billion  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  def- 
icit assumes  that  postal  workers  will  re- 
ceive, on  the  average,  the  4.7  percent 
phase  ni  wage  increase  recommended  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  way 
prices  are  rising,  we  know  this  increase 
will  be  a  minimum. 

This  deficit  is  intolerable  in  view  of  the 
inflationary  pressures  at  work  in  our 
economy. 

We  must  support  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations for  increasing  postal  rates 
and  slashing  the  deficit  in  this  big  De- 
partment. 


EXTENDING  THE  COVERAGE  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 
TO  FARMWORKERS 
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MASONIC   ORATION  OF  BOB  SIKES 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  legislation  to  extend  the 
coverage  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  farmworkers.  Agricultural  workers 
are  notoriously  the  most  underprivileged 
group  of  wage  earners;  few  people  see 
their  plight  and  fewer  care.  They  are  ex- 
cluded from  most  of  our  social  legisla- 
tion. Certainly  their  deplorable  condi- 
tions result  to  a  considerable  extent  be- 
cause they  are  denied  access  to  the  Fed- 
eral law  protecting  the  right  of  em- 
ployees to  join  a  union  of  their  own 
choosing  and,  through  it,  to  bargain 
about  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions 
of  employment. 

Bargaining  from  a  position  of  "pro- 
tected" strength  would  bring  these  work- 
ers better  wages,  working  conditions,  and 
health,  and  so  forth,  benefits.  Taft- 
Hartley  safeguards  would  protect  them 
from  Interference  with  their  formation 
and  administration  of  a  union;  from  dis- 
charge or  discrimination  because  they 
Invoked  Taft-Hartley  procedures;  and 
from  having  their  union,  once  certified, 
being  challenged  by  another  imlon  with- 
in a  year.  Employer -employee  disputes 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  settled 
peacefully  if  the  workers  have  a  union 
to  represent  their  interest  under  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduced  would 
extend  to  farmworkers,  who  often  labor 
under  the  harshest  physical  circimi- 
stances,  the  same  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities most  other  working  men  and 
women,  in  more  comfortable  and  remu- 
nerative emplo3Tnent,  have  had  since 
1935.  It  Is  not  "special-interest"  legisla- 
tion; it  would  merely  abolish  an  exclu- 
sion which  put  one  segment  of  the  work- 
ing force  into  not  only  a  "special"  but 
actually  an  "underprivileged"  class.  It 
does  not  merely  favor  the  worker,  for  the 
employer  would  derive  many  advantages. 
So  woiold  the  general  public,  not  the  least 
being  that  both  employer  and  union 
would  be  prohibited  from  engaging  In 
"unfair  labor  practices." 

Favorable  consideration  of  this  most 
desirable  proposal  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  29.  1969 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  hon- 
ors have  come  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  in  his 
long  and  illustrious  public  career  of  serv- 
ice. He  was  my  Congressman  until  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  elected  to  a  seat  in 
a  new  district  which  had  been  partially 
carved  out  of  his  large  district  in  west 
Florida. 

Last  week.  Bob  Sikes  made  a  stirring 
address  to  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand 
Lodge  of  Florida,  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons, as  its  grand  orator.  The  spontane- 
ous applause  as  he  was  interrupted  time 
and  again  made  this  one  of  the  most 
stirring  addresses  ever  heard  in  the  140 
years  of  the  grand  lodge's  existence. 

I,  therefore,  would  like  to  have  those 
remarks  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  others  to  read.  They  are  stim- 
ulating and  say  so  much  that  needs  to 
be  said  at  this  period  in  our  history. 

Speech  of  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes 
FOR  the  Meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  F.  & 
A.M.  OF  Florida  in  Jacksonville.  April  22. 
1969 

I  am  fully  mindful  and  highly  appreciative 
of  the  honor  bestowed  on  me  at  this  great 
assembly.  It  Is  a  rare  privilege — a  most  un- 
usual opportunity — for  any  man  to  stand  be- 
fore this  distinguished  gathering. 

Now  I  have  some  questions  for  you.  Have 
you  looked  at  your  country  lately?  What  kind 
of  country  do  we  have?  Have  you  thought  on 
its  future?  Are  you  really  Interested? 

We  are  members  of  a  great  brotherhood, 
the  brotherhood  of  Freemasonry.  There  have 
been  many  times  In  our  country's  history 
when  our  members  filled  a  great  mission. 
America's  early  leaders  who  mapped  the 
destiny  of  our  land  were  Masons.  And  the 
course  they  charted  was  a  far  safer  one  than 
our  Nation  now  follows. 

What  of  the  present  and  the  future  of  FYee- 
masonry?  Do  we  still  have  a  mission  which 
extends  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Lodges  where 
we  meet?  How  shall  we — as  Freemasons — best 
serve  our  God  and  our  country?  Is  there,  after 
all,  a  problem  which  concerns  us? 

No  country  has  endeavored  more  success- 
fully than  ours  to  convert  its  resources  and 
Its  scientific  achievements  to  useful  purpose. 
America  has  created  a  tremendous  techno- 
logical power  with  unbelievable  capacity  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  our  people.  But  we 
should  have  obtained  In  this  process  Individ- 
ual Improvement  and  progress  and  national 
unity  far  beyond  our  present  status. 

We  can  circle  the  moon  and  send  back 
revealing  photographs  of  the  world  and  the 
stars,  but  we  still  cannot  penetrate  the  Jungle 
cover  of  Vietnam  and  tell  what  Is  hidden 
underneath,  or  solve  the  conflict  which  frus- 
trates us  there.  We  possess  the  power  to 
destroy  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  with 
a  single  massive  strike,  almost  In  a  single 
Instant,  but  we  haven't  conquered  disease, 
and  we  haven't  eliminated  poverty  even  for 
those  who  are  vrtlling  to  work  to  escape 
poverty. 

Modern  technology  Is  expanding  more 
rapidly  than  our  pwwer  of  foresight;  more 
rapidly  than  our  understanding  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Improvements  we  hall.  We  In 
America  should  be  masters  of  our  destiny,  but 
In  today's  confusion  It  would  be  risky  to 
predict  that  we  can  really  determine  where 
that  destiny  leads.  New  leadership  is  needed 
now  to  help  delineate  a  safe  course  for  the 
nation.  Where  better  than  through  leader- 
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ship  auch  as  that  {which  Masonry  contributed 
In  the  early  days  of  our  Nation  and  which  Is 
stUl  Uught  In  tht  Lodges  where  we  meet. 

We  have  created  the  greatest  wealth  and 
establUhed  the  Mghest  sUndard  of  living 
In  the  world,  but  we  know  these  in  them- 
selves are  not  enough.  Oroes  national  prod- 
uct, which  achieves  stupendous  new  heights 
each  year,  does  n«t  really  spell  out  the  con- 
tentment or  tran^julllty  of  the  people.  Only 
leadership  will  dp  theae  things,  leadership 
which  attracts  the  confidence  of  the  people 
while  charting  tfte  safe  course  our  nation 
needs  It  Is  the  absence  of  that  type  of  lead- 
ership which  has  ^ncouraged  dissenters  who. 
m  reality,  offer  nothing  more  than  destruc- 
tion of  the  very  goals  for  which  our  nation 
has  been  building,  We  as  Masons  can  help  at 
least  by  encouraflng  those  around  us  to 
stand  for  the  rlgh|  things. 

These  are  troubled  times,  uncertain  and 
In  a  sense  dlrect^nless,  times.  Which  way 
Is  our  country  goiag?  We  obviously  are  living 
In  a  time  of  great  koclal  change:  we  face  un- 
precedented crlse^  from  day  to  day.  Those 
who  administer  the  law  do  not  seem  to  know 
how  to  respond  1o  strange  and  querulous 
protests  of  mlnorH  les  of  our  citizens.  Estab- 
lished Instltutlonii  are  under  attack,  and 
accepted  principled  of  morality,  law  and  or- 
der seem  to  be  in  Question.  We  hear  strange 
propoeal»=^*nd  strbnge  talk  of  appeasement 
from  the  most  unexpected  sources. 

It  requires  no  great  Intellectual  capacity 
to  be  aware  that  tlie  American  way  of  life  is 
in  danger   It  Is  in   langer  because  vested  au- 
thority has  not  shown  the  courage,  the  res- 
olution,   or    the    onvlctlon    to    fully    resist 
disorder,   chaos,  oi    anarchy.   Somehow,   the 
great  majority  of    jur  citizens  seem  unable 
or  unwilling  to  piompt  or  Inspire  the  sort 
of  action  which  wl  1  insure  for  us  an  orderly 
society,    moving    forward    to    greater    things 
with  minimum  danage  to  old  Institutions, 
moat  of  which  moel  assuredly  deserve  saving. 
President    Abrahim    Lincoln    observed    in 
1864  that  "The  wo 'Id  has  never  had  a  good 
deflnlUon  of  the  wcrd  liberty  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  just  now,  are  very  much  In  want 
of  one."   That   comment  Is   very   apt  today. 
What  Is  really  need  »d  may  not  be  so  much  a 
definition  of  Ubertj  or  freedom  as  guidelines 
for  Its  proper  use.  Freedom  also  means  the 
exercise  of  rights  md  franchises  under  re- 
straints and  protections  which  are  Justly  im- 
posed by  law.  Preet  om  Implies  the  presence 
of  reasonable  rules  for  the  protection  of  the 
community  and  foi    the  promotion  of  pub- 
lic  health,   safety,    morals   and   welfare. 

Daniel  Webster  said.  "Liberty  exists  in  pro- 
portion to  wholesome  restraint."  If  the  ob- 
jectives of  liberty  ar  d  freedom  are  honorable, 
as  I  believe  them  to  be,  then  the  uses  of  free- 
dom must  be  no  lesi  honorable.  Freedom  re- 
quires Individual  lesponslblllty,  and  each 
man  must  be  a  guai  dlan  of  responsible  free- 
dom. When  the  element  of  personal  responsi- 
bility is  added,  freecom  becomes  a  prevailing 
force,  exerting  its  InQuence  on  men  and  gov- 
ernments— protectee  by  courage,  fortified  by 
wisdom,  and  nourlsied  by  the  roots  of  pri- 
vate morality. 

Now  if  that  tsnt  )Iatn  enough,  let  me  say 
It  this  way  There  n  ust  be  law  and  order.  It 
Is  time  to  dlsclpllnd  the  nut  fringe,  to  en- 
force the  law,  and  t<i  stand  up  for  the  things 
America  stands  for—  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
cannot  afford  any  more  Pueblos,  but  we  have 
Just  had  Pueblo  No.  2.  It  is  time  for  action. 
The  time  for  protest  is  past.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  turn  the  other  cheek.  We  have  run 
out  of  cheeks  to  turn  America  does  not  dare 
to  be  directionless.  There  must  be  purpose 
and  determination,  snd  for  these  there  must 
bf  leadership  based  on  sound  values. 

Shall  I  be  more  spi«lflc?  There  are  demon- 
strators and  outlanc  Ish  demands  for  recog- 
nition which  have  teen  noted  In  too  many 
colleges  and  univers  ties.  Those  who  dissent 
destructively  should  be  given  short  shrift  to 
get  back  to  their  bosks  or  get  packing.  The 
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Justice  Department  finally  has  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  dlMenters  are  law 
violators  with  communist  afTectatlon.  They 
are  not  students  and  they  have  no  claim  to 
be  treated  as  students. 

And  what  of  the  courts?  The  blame  for 
the  shocking  increase  in  crime  must  be 
placed  in  part  on  the  rising  Judicial  concern 
in  recent  years  which  has  seen  Judges  and 
courts  becoming  more  perturbed  over  the 
"rights"  of  criminals  than  they  are  for  the 
rights  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

In  its  rulings,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  established  policies  which  threaten 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Constitution.  It 
has  struck  down  the  laws  against  communists 
working  in  defense  plants,  laws  against  sub- 
versives teaching  in  public  schools,  laws 
against  pornography;  even  laws  against 
school  children  demonstrating  in  force  in 
classrooms.  It  has  set  the  stage  to  absolve 
Casslus  Clay  for  refusing  to  serve  his  country 
in  uniform  as  other  young  men  must  do  and 
most  of  them  proudly  do.  And  finally,  this 
is  the  court  that  said  little  children  cannot 
have  the  advantage  of  prayer  in  the  schools, 
and  upheld  Insults  to  the  American  Flag. 

How  long  will  our  nation  and  its  lawmakers 
and  its  President  tolerate  this  destruction  of 
basic  Constitutional  process? 

In  his  great  farewell  message,  which  should 
be  required  reading  for  every  American. 
George  Washington  held  that  our  nation  can- 
not survive  without  morality  and  religion.  In 
an  age  In  which  leadership  was  synonymous 
with  membership  In  the  Masonic  Order,  he 
was  both  a  great  leader  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can. He  lived  for  the  principles  for  which  our 
Order  stands,  and  his  contributions  to  Amer- 
ica reflect  the  teachings  of  Masonry.  He  pro- 
vided leadership  of  the  highest  order.  Ours 
Is  another  age — with  new  problems.  Now  in 
our  time  what  Is  our  responsibility?  How  Is 
Masonry  to  accept  these  strange  new  philoso- 
phies. Are  we  to  try  to  adjust  to  them  and 
live  with  them? 

I  can  tell  you  that  neither  Masonry  nor 
America  can  survive  in  a  nation  which  tol- 
erates a  continuance  of  the  practices  which 
we  now  are  witnessing.  The  United  States 
needs  the  principles  for  which  Masonry 
stands,  for  these  are  the  principles  on  which 
our  nation  was  founded. 

How  do  we  achieve  these  things  and  uphold 
these  principles?  By  not  waiting  for  someone 
else  to  accept  our  own  responsibility — by 
showing  our  pride  In  America — by  standing 
up  and  speaking  out  for  our  country  in  the 
manner  of  the  men  of  old — most  of  whom 
were  Masons.  By  living  the  teachings  of 
Masonry. 

Again  George  Washington,  in  his  letters 
to  Alexander  Hamilton  during  the  days  when 
the  unique  American  system  of  free  govern- 
ment was  being  formed,  wrote:  "It  may  be 
laid  down,  as  a  primary  position,  and  the 
basis  of  our  system,  that  every  citizen  who 
enjoys  the  protection  of  a  free  government, 
owes  not  only  a  proportion  of  his  property, 
but  even  of  his  personal  services  to  defense 
of  It." 

This  was  in  1775,  a  year  before  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  A  year  after  our 
freedom  as  a  nation  was  declared.  In  1777, 
Thomas  Paine  said:  "Those  who  expect  to 
reap  the  blessings  of  freedom  must,  like  men, 
undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting  it." 

And  again  Daniel  Webster,  in  an  address 
on  June  3.  1834,  stated  this  basic  American 
principle  with  even  more  flrmnees  and  clar- 
ity. "God  grants  liberty."  he  said,  "only  to 
those  who  love  It  and  are  always  ready  to 
guard  and  defend  It." 

And  we  can  take  guidance  from  the  words 
of  General  Westmoreland  who,  speaking  of 
the  sacrifices  and  dedication  of  America's 
fighting  men  and  of  the  need  for  support 
which  Is  required  for  them  at  home  to  pre- 
serve freedom  and  perpetuate  democracy, 
said:  "Not  for  fame  or  reward,  not  for  place 
or  rank,  not  lured  by  ambition  or  goaded  by 
necessity,  but  in  simple  obedience  to  duty 


as   they  understood  It.  these  men  suffered 
all.  sacrificed  all.  dared  all.  even  died." 

Some  of  you  saw  a  TV  program  which 
told  of  the  love  of  country  and  patriotic  con- 
tributions of  one  Oklahoma  family  an  In- 
dian family,  incidentally,  by  the  name  of 
Poolaw.  In  this  family,  the  father  died  a 
hero's  death  in  uniform.  Three  sons  have 
seen  service  In  Vietnam.  One  of  them  has 
lost  a  leg.  The  amputee  said  that  his  prin- 
cipal regret  was  that  he  cannot  go  back  to 
Vietnam  and  serve  again  to  help  his  country. 
The  prospect  of  a  lifetime  without  the  llmt 
he  gave  poses  no  terrors  for  him.  He  has 
the  courage  to  look  ahead  beyond  the  far 
horizons  to  a  greater  America.  What  a  change 
from  so  many  of  the  scenes  we  are  forced 
to  view  night  after  night! 

Yes,  throughout  the  history  of  our  free 
nation,  there  have  been  those  who  under- 
stand and  appreciate  our  Freedoms — those 
who  perceive  that  freedom  is  not  free — those 
who  fully  realize  that  we  must  Invest  our 
labors,  our  devotion,  even  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  fact  that  we  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice life  when  necessary.  Without  such  patri- 
ots, America  stands  in  danger  of  losing  the 
priceless  heritage  which  is  ours.  There  must 
be  modem  patriots — men  who  believe  in 
God  and  country  and  who  are  unafraid  to 
stand  up  for  both.  That  Is  our  mission — the 
mission  of  those  who  will  live  the  teachings 
of  Masonry. 

We.  as  good  Americans  and  as  Masons,  can 
contribute  to  a  secure  and  progressive  tomor- 
row. We  will  have  great  tasks  before  us  and 
they  are  tasks  which  will  test  our  strength, 
and  our  character;  sometimes  our  very  souls. 
But  what  a  wonderful  opportunity  will  be 
ours  In  the  process.  We  will  be  seeing  this 
great  land  with  new  vision  and  new  apprecia- 
tion, and  we  will  be  helping  again  to  write 
a  page — our  page — In  the  matchless  saga  of 
America.  Tomorrow  can  still  be  bright  with 
promise.  We  have  problems,  and  they  are 
serious,  but  we  have  had  problems  before 
and  we  have  overcome  them.  America  has 
strength  and  resources  that  have  barely  been 
tapped.  All  around  us  there  are  wonderful 
things  which  make  this  nation  the  greatest 
one  on  earth,  which  give  us  so  many  reasons 
for  being  proud  that  we  are  Americans. 

It  Is  time  to  start  thinking  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  are  ours  to  render  a  greater 
service  to  our  own  country.  It  Is  time  to  en- 
courage the  great  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  who  believe  in  America  to  speak 
up  for  it. 

Those  of  us  here  today  understand  what  I 
am  talking  about  for  these  are  the  things 
which  Masons  have  been  taught  to  believe 
and  practice.  I  am  proud  that  I  am  a  Mason 
for  I  see  In  Masonry  a  temple  to  a  great 
principle  to  which  all  free  men  should  be 
devoted.  Take  your  Masonry  outside  of  the 
Lodge.  Let  the  people  know  where  we  stand. 
In  this  hour,  when  America  needs  courage 
and  leadership,  let  us  rededlcate  ourselves 
now  to  America's  mission  under  God  and 
together  take  the  vow  that  we  will  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  those  who  gave  us  our  freedoms 
and  our  country. 


FRANCE    AND    ITS    WORLD    WAR    I 
DEBT 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 


Mr.  NICHOLS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  resolution  declaring  it 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  Prance  should 
begin  payment  of  its  World  War  I  debt  to 
the  United  States.  Since  General  de 
Gaulle  has  stepped  down  and  France  is 
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about  to  elect  a  new  President,  we^should 
go  on  record  as  reafSrming  our  intentions 
to  collect  this  long-standing  debt.  I  would 
hope  that  both  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  make  known  to  those 
candidates  seeking  the  French  Presiden- 
cy that  we  will  not  continue  ttt  Ignore 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  America 
have  a  right  to  expect  this  debt  to  be 
paid,  and  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect the  Congress  to  take  steps  to  collect 
it.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  see  fit  to  act  on  this  res- 
olution in  the  very  near  future. 


THE  MENACE  OF  ORGANIZED  CRIME 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  President's  recent  message 
on  organized  crime  was  a  welcome  one  to 
me.  In  this  message  he  demonstrated 
awareness  of  the  corrupt  syndicate  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

With  a  "take"  of  from  $30  to  $50  bil- 
lion a  year,  organized  crime  has  power- 
ful resources  which  it  is  using  to  infil- 
trate legitimate  business  and  to  push  its 
illegitimate  activities  everywhere. 

My  own  State  of  Arizona  has  seen  a 
heavy  influx  of  known  Mafia  types.  Re- 
cently, a  very  widely  known  businessman 
downtown  hotel  window.  It  came  as  an 
in  Tucson  plunged  to  his  death  from  a 
even  greater  shock  to  the  community  to 
learn  that  he  evidently  had  been  un- 
der heavy  pressure  from  persons  con- 
nected with  a  national  crime  network. 
This  was  just  the  most  recent  incident 
serving  to  underscore  the  threat  facing 
many  communities.  Previously  this  same 
city  was  the  scene  of  a  series  of  unsolved, 
gang-style  bombings. 

Fortunately,  the  Tucson  press  has  been 
vigilant  in  uncovering  and  reporting  evi- 
dence of  underworld  influences  there.  I 
have  been  encouraged,  too,  by  hard  ef- 
forts made  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  other  Federal  agencies  to 
gather  evidence  against  syndicate  mem- 
bers. These  efforts  are  continuing.  In 
addition.  I  have  urged  the  administra- 
tion to  establish  a  Federal  strike  force 
in  Arizona,  or,  at  least,  to  include  the 
State  within  the  scope  of  a  Federal 
Racketeering  Field  Office  which  may  be 
established  in  the  southern  California 
metropolitan  area. 

Since  my  days  as  a  county  attorney  in 
Tucson  I  have  known  the  insidious  un- 
dermining of  society  by  unscrupulous 
and,  unfortunately,  well-financed  imder- 
world  elements.  There  is  no  quick  and 
easy  solution  to  the  crime  of  conspiracy. 
Evidence  to  convict  is  difficult  to  come 
by.  But  the  battle  must  be  waged  ac- 
tively and  persistently. 

The  President's  specific  proposals  need 
careful  study,  but  I  am  glad  he  has 
spoken  out  on  this  issue. 
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ADDRESS  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN  M.  MURPHY  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OP  LETTER 
CARRIERS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
APRIL  22,  1969 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  address  the  executive  board  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  in  New  York  City.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  their  up- 
coming political  action  conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers  has  always  pre- 
sented its  position  to  the  Congress  in  a 
reasonable  and  effective  manner,  and  I 
look  forward  to  meeting  with  their  lead- 
ers and  members  in  Washington.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  text  of  my  speech  to 
the  executive  board  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers: 
NA'noNAL  Association  or  Letter  Carriers 
ExECUTtvE    Board    Meeting,    April    22,    1969 

There  is  probably  not  one  person  in  a  hun- 
dred in  the  United  States  who  has  not  heard 
the  phrase:  "neither  rain  nor  sleet  nor  snow 
shall  keep  the  mall  from  going  through." 
Americans  assume,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  that 
their  mall  will  be  delivered  on  time  and  in  a 
hurry. 

The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  they  are  right, 
for  we  have  the  best  postal  service  of  any 
nation  in  the  world. 

But  while  we  are  concerned  with  getting 
our  mall,  we  often  overlook  the  dedicated 
public  servant  who  brings  it  to  our  door. 
When  it  is  delayed,  for  whatever  the  reason, 
we  rise  in  collective  indignation  and  protest 
the  delay.  When  it  is  on  time,  we  sit  In  col- 
lective silence,  without  saying  a  word. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  giving  proper 
consideration  to  the  employees  of  the  United 
States  who  perform  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  thankless  tasks  in  public  service — that 
of  carrying  the  mall. 

I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  we  can  Ignore 
the  basic  rights  of  700.000  postal  workers. 

I  for  one  believe  that  we  should  pay  for 
what  we  get.  and  what  we  are  getting  is  the 
best  postal  service  In  the  world. 

There  are  many  specific  Issues  of  Interest 
to  postal  employees  which  will  be  raised  In 
your  poUtlcal  action  conference  in  Wash- 
ington on  May  12th.  including  salary,  health 
benefits,  and  others.  I  think  all  of  these  are 
Important,  and,  as  In  the  past,  I  expect  to 
support  legislation  favorable  to  the  postal 
employees. 

But  I  believe  that  central  to  all  of  these 
issues  is  the  basic  question  of  employee- 
management  relations,  which  at  present  are 
weighted  in  favor  of  management. 

Let  me  use  the  issue  of  postal  salaries 
&8  an  example.  Postal  salaries  are  dictated 
by  the  archaic  hominy  and  grits  of  economy 
of  rural  America.  Dedicated  postal  clerks, 
letter  carriers  and  other  low-paid  postal 
workers  are  the  victims  of  the  skyrocketing 
cost  of  living. 

And  yet.  postal  workers  and  their  unions 
have  barely  limited  processes  available  to 
them  to  redress  wage  and  working  condition 
grievances. 

At  the  heart  of  this  problem  is  the  present 
one-sided  relationship  between  employees 
and  management.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion, which  many  of  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress   have    also    Introduced,    which    would 
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Improve  these  employee-management  rela- 
tions. 

The  bill  sets  up  an  orderly  program  of  ad- 
ministrative procedures  and  appeal  mecha- 
nisms while  spelling  out  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  both  labor  and  management. 

It  also  provides  for  compulsory  arbitration 
of  disputes  and  establishes  an  Independent 
Labor- Management  Relations  Panel  pat- 
terned after  the  procedures  which  have  gov- 
erned labor-management  relations  in  private 
Industry  for  more  than  three  decades. 

In  short,  this  bill  would  extend  to  postal 
employees  the  same  basic  protections  which 
have  long  been  enjoyed  by  their  counter- 
parts in  the  private  sector. 

This  is  actually  not  a  new  proposal.  We 
had  the  beginnings  of  a  better  policy  on 
employee-management  relations  vrtth  a  Pres- 
idential Order  first  effected  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  which  belatedly  ac- 
cepted limited  collective  bargaining  and  un- 
ion recognition  In  the  Federal  structure. 

But  while  this  order  was  a  significant 
breakthrough  then,  and  effective  for  a  time. 
It  had  no  statutory  root,  and  It  Is  weighted 
against  employees  and  may  be  freely  vio- 
lated by  management. 

Therefore,  I  think  this  bill  to  Improve 
employee-management  relations  Is  neces- 
sary, and  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  be  con- 
sidered and  passed  by  the  Congress  as  soon 
as  possible.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  It  Is 
central  to  most  of  the  Issues  now  being 
considered  by  your  organization. 

I  want  to  wish  you  good  luck  In  Wash- 
ington next  month  during  your  political  ac- 
tion conference.  You  have  always  presented 
your  position  to  the  Congress  in  a  respon- 
sible and  effective  manner,  and,  as  in  the 
past,  you  may  count  on  my  support. 

Thank  you. 


TAX  TIME 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  29.  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Gamer,  sales  manager  of  the  Eli 
Bridge  Co.,  of  Jacksonville,  HI.,  is  the 
author  of  a  very  excellent  comment  pub- 
lished in  the  newsletter  of  the  company. 
It  expresses  some  uncommon  common- 
sense  comments  about  taxes  and  the  role 
of  Government  in  American  life.  Here 
it  is: 

That  time  of  the  year  we  all  look  forward 
to  with  fond  anticipation  has  just  passed — 
Tax  Time. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  we  become  even 
more  acutely  aware  of  what  appears  to  be 
an  ever-increasing  cost  of  taxes,  over-spend- 
ing and  waste  of  our  tax  dollars  by  govern- 
ment, and  some  of  the  Inequities  we  seem 
to  feel  exist  where  our  tax  dollars  are  con- 
cerned. For  example,  do  you  ever  find  your- 
self thinking  or  wondering  as  follows: 

When  your  Congressman  tells  you  "there 
is  a  bill  on  the  floor"  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate— do  you  get  the  feeling  that  YOU  are 
the  one  that  is  going  to  have  to  pick  it  up 
and  pay  for  It? 

Or,  that  when  the  government  tells  you 
they  are  going  to  "reduce  the  federal  deficit." 
you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  (and  It 
might  well  be)  they  are  going  to  do  it  by 
increasing  taxes? 

That  Urban  Renewal  is  an  expensive  pro- 
gram that  makes  it  possible  to  demolish  old 
slums  and  build  new  ones? 

That  It  seems  the  "Impoverished  people" 
we  have  heard  so  ir.uch  about  turn  out  to 


cannot  live  on 
fringe  benefits 
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be  our  Congreismen  who  have  found  they 


hausts   pollute 
price  of   these 
and    gasoline) 
these  taxes  is 


some  $30,000  per  year  plus 
(Now  that  they  have  solved 
their  problems  we  wonder  If  they  can  do 
anything  for  thpse  of  us  In  the  "affluent  so- 
ciety" who  have  been  getting  by  on  consid- 
erably less  for  j^ars!) 

When  our  Congressmen  talk  about  our 
affluent  middle  class,  are  they  talking  about 
our  pay  checks-i-before  or  after  taxes? 

Now   that   goirernment   has   told   us   that 
smoking  is  dangerous  to  health;  drinking  Is 
a    national    dls^ace;     and    automobile    ex- 
the   air — how  much   of   the 
products   (cigarettes,  alcohol 
is    taxes?    What   portion    of 
^ng  used  to  correct  the  "Ills" 
these  products  ^ppoeedly  cause? 

The  government  often  Justifies  Increased 
taxes  by  saying  they  use  the  money  to  sup- 
port our  welfare]  Did  they  ever  stop  to  think 
If  they  left  tax  -ates  alone,  or  even  reduced 
them,  that  would  also  support  our  welfare? 
0\ir  legislators  often  site  "Increased  gross 
national  product"  as  an  Indication  and  Jus- 
tification that  tlje  American  public  can  af- 
ford to  pay  hlglier  taxes  and  support  more 
federal  programs.  This  may  be  true.  But,  to 
a  large  extent.  Isn't  "increased  groes  na- 
tional product"  simply  the  result  of  pay- 
ing a  'dollar  for  what  we  used  to  buy  for 
forty  cfeSta  or  leai? 

Now.  this  Is  (tne  worth  thinking  about! 
We  are  told  th(,t  Increased  taxes.  Interest 
rates,  and  so  on,  are  necessary  measures  to 
take  money  out  of  the  hands  of  the  public 
In  order  to  slow  down  spending  and  Infla- 
tion. Then  the  government  increases  its 
spending,  and  wonders  why  Inflation  does 
not  slow  down. 

So  many  people  talk  about  getting  "free 
money"  from  thd  government.  Prom  where 
do    they    think    the    government    gets    the 
money  in  the  firs;  place?  So,  you  give  money 
to  the  governmeiit  and  they  give  it  back  to 
you.  whafs  so  biid  about  that?  Well,  when 
you  were  a  kid.  do  you  remember  asking  a 
buddy  to  hold  yaur  ice  cream  cone  for  you? 
He  always  took  4  big  lick  of  It  for  himself 
before  he  gave  It  back,  didn't  he?  The  same 
principle  (and  reiult)   applies  In  both  cases! 
But  all  Joking  iiaide.  the  "Old  U.  S.  of  A." 
Is  a   pretty   good   place  to  live — In  spite  of 
taxes,    etc.    Where    else   can   you   bum   your 
draft  card  in  the  guise  of  doing  your  duty; 
tear  down  and  stomp  or  burn  the  national 
flag  in  the  name  cf  patriotism;  riot,  loot  and 
burn   in   the   nane  of   peaceful   demonstra- 
tions;  show  complete  disrespect  to  your  fel- 
low citizens  and  !  their  rights  in  the  name 
of  equal  rights;   cbmpletely  ignore  and  even 
stand  against  the  basic  principles  of  home, 
God.  and  country;   refuse  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  adulthood  and  constructive 
leadership;   and  s(  111  loudly  proclaim  to  be- 
ing a  man  among  men.  a  patriot,  a  respon- 
sible citizen  and  i,  good  American? 

We  hope  this,  in  its  end  result,  will  give 
you  something  inl  eresUng  to  think  about. 
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youths  involved  in  the  present  program, 
it  seems  highly  inappropriate  that  such 
a  decision  should  be  taken  without  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

In  the  Toledo  area  alone,  with  which 
I  am  especially  familiar,  between  145  and 
158  youths  from  broken  and  under- 
privileged homes  are  to  be  phased  out 
of  Job  Corps  training  programs  in  which 
they  are  now  enrolled.  These  young  men 
need  educational  and  occupational  train- 
ing desperately.  For  many  of  them,  it 
represents  a  choice  between  a  life  of 
crime  and  a  respectable  job. 

The  administration  may  very  well  be 
right  in  shifting  the  emphasis  of  the 
Job  Corps  from  conservation  to  man- 
power training;  however,  I  think  that 
such  a  decision  should  first  be  subject  to 
congressional  scrutiny.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  when  the  proposed  in-city 
substitutes  have  yet  to  be  established. 


April  29,  1969 


JOB  CORPS  dENTER  SHUTDOWN 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE 
Tuesday. 


3F    OHIO 

DP  REPRESENTATIVES 
April  29.  1969 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  join- 
ing with  several  bf  my  colleagues  today 
in  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  House  that  the  shutting  down  of  59 
Job  Corps  Centet-s  be  suspended  pend- 
ing congressional  review  of  the  proposed 
action. 

Because  this  c  ecision  may  adversely 
affect  the  lives  df  thousands  of  ghetto 


PORNOGRAPHY  LEGISLATION 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  youth 
of  our  Nation  are  daily  being  subjected 
to  material  that  is  clearly  obscene.  This 
unsolicated  material,  which  is  distributed 
through  the  mails,  inflames  the  minds 
and  imagination  of  our  young  people  in 
an  extremly  objectionable  and  distaste- 
ful manner. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  100  million 
pieces  of  objectionable  material  is  sent 
through  the  mails  each  year.  The  great- 
est majority  of  it  is  directed  at  the  young. 
Pornography  mailers  pay  high  prices  for 
the  names  and  addresses  of  young  people 
below  the  age  of  18. 

I  know  this  material  is  being  sent  to 
minors  because  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  mail  I  receive  from  parents 
whose  sons  and  daughters  have  received 
such  material.  Recently  a  12-year-old 
boy  in  my  district  received  this  type  of 
objectionable  material. 

This  problem  is  not  just  restricted  to 
California.  A  great  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues have  also  received  complaints 
along  the  same  lines  as  those  from  my 
constituents. 

In  addition,  there  are  those  who  think 
smut  mailers  should  not  be  permitted  to 
use  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class 
mail  privileges.  I  agree  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  is  under  no  obligation  to 
make  the  pornography  business  profita- 
ble by  permitting  them  to  advertise  using 
reduced  postal  rates. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
take  action  to  protect  our  young  people 
from  being  the  victims  of  smut  peddlers. 
We  should  also  stop  mailers  from  using 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class  mails 
as  the  vehicle  by  which  objectional  ma- 
terial is  distributed  to  adults. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  titles  18  and  39  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  make  a  certain  category 
of  material,  designed  to  appeal  primarily 
to  the  prurient  interests  of  the  viewer. 


reader,  or  listener,  nonmailable  to  mi- 
nors, persons  under  the  age  of  18  years, 
and  nonmailable  as  second-,  third-,  or 
fourth-class  matter  to  any  person. 

Nonmailable  material  is  defined  as  any 
picture,  photograph,  drawing,  sculpture, 
motion  picture,  or  similar  visual  repre- 
sentation or  image  of  a  person  or  portion 
of  the  human  today,  any  book,  magazine, 
or  other  printed  matter,  however  repro- 
duced, or  any  sound  recording,  which  de- 
picts genitalia,  sexual  conduct,  or  sado- 
masochistic abuse  in  a  manner  designed 
to  appeal  to  the  prurient  interest  of  the 
viewer,  reader,  or  listener. 

Whoever  knowingly  uses  the  malls  for 
the  mailing  of  any  material  defined  in 
this  act  to  be  nonmailable  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both,  for  the  first 
offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both,  for  each  additional 
offense. 

The  Postmaster  General  may  revoke 
the  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class 
mailing  privileges  upon  a  finding  that 
material  defined  as  nonmailable  has 
been  posted  as  second-,  third-,  or 
fourth-class  mail.  Administrative  hear- 
ings, however,  must  be  held  before  a 
ruling  can  be  made  of  the  withdrawal 
of  mailing  privileges. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  30th  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  will  put  an  end  to  the  mailing 
of  objectional  material  to  minors  and 
will  end  the  subsidy  to  pornographers. 


FIESTA  OF  FIVE  FLAGS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1559  Don 
Tristan    DeLuna,    conquistador    under 
King  Phillip  II  of  Spain,  first  planted  the 
Aragon  colors  on  the  sandy  shores  of 
Pensacola,  Fla..  when  he  landed  there  to 
found  a  settlement,  the  first  white  colony 
in  the  United  States.  Since  that  time, 
Pensacola  has   been   under  four  other 
flags.  The  20th  anniversary  of  Florida's 
fabulous  fiesta  at  Pensacola  is  being  cele- 
brated this  year  and,  in  this  connection. 
Don  Canton  and  Ray  Sterling  have  writ- 
ten an  official  theme  song,  entitled  "The 
Fiesta  of  Five  Flags."  The  lyrics  follow: 
Come  to  Fiesta  of  Five  Flags 
Both  you  and  Pensacola  will  be  glad 
At  the  Fiesta  of  Five  Flags 
You'll  have  the  finest  time  you  ever  had 
Yes  the  FlesU  of  Five  Flags 
In  Florida  is  something  you  should  see 
Bring  the  family  one  and  all 
And  you'll  have  yourselves  a  ball 
Cause  the  Fiesta's  where  you'll  want  to  be 
Now   there'll   be  racing,   dancing,   pageantry 
And  also  beauty  contests  natur'lly 
And  planes  that  fiy  high  in  daring  stunts 
There'll  be  a  fish  fry  and  treasure  hunts 
There'll  be  a  big  spear  fishing,  rodeo 
And  lots  to  do  beneath  the  sun 
Take  a  vacation 
For  recreation 
And  come  on  down  and  Join  the  fun. 


Ajml  29,  1969 


This  song  is  presented  by  out-of-State 
bands  in  the  fiesta  parade  and  has  be- 
come popular  with  thousands  of  home 
folks  and  visitors  alike. 

I  am  pleased  indeed  to  have  it  repro- 
duced in  the  Congressional  Record. 


DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKESHORE 
PARK 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker  in  re- 
cent days  the  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  my  State 
has  become  an  issue  of  public  discussion 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Proponents  of  the  lakeshore,  and  I 
count  myself  in  their  number,  have  ad- 
vocated the  appropriation  of  $10  million 
in  fiscal  year  1970  in  the  form  of  $5  mil- 
lion in  land  acquisition  funds  and  $5  mil- 
lion in  land  contract  authority  funds  for 
the  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  This  ap- 
propriation would  be  a  major  step  to- 
ward making  this  national  park  the  rec- 
reation facility  envisioned  by  Congress 
when  it  authorized  the  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  in  1966. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  legislation 
to  reduce  the  acreage  of  the  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  may  soon  be  introduced 
In  an  effort  to  reopen  the  controversy  be- 
tween industrial  and  conservation  inter- 
ests. However,  Congress  wisely  studied 
this  issue  carefully  and  at  length  before 
authorizing  an  8,000-acre  national  park 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
3  years  ago. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  oppose  any  effort 
to  reduce  the  authorized  acreage  of  this 
national  park. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Hammond  Times  and  an  article  written 
by  Jack  Colwell  of  the  South  Bend  Trib- 
une voicing  opposition  to  any  attempt  to 
decrease  the  size  of  the  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore: 

(From  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times, 

Mar.  31,  1969] 

Landgrebe's  Folly 

That  opponents  of  the  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  haven't  surrendered  Is  Incredible. 

They've  waged  a  losing  battle  for  several 
years  against  the  forces  of  reason  and  public 
pressure.  Carrying  their  banner  now  Is  Rep. 
Earl  F.  Landgrebe  (R.,  Valparaiso)  who 
wants  to  reduce  the  lakeshore's  authorized 
size. 

Landgrebe  thinks  that  2,000  or  less  acres 
rather  than  the  8,000  set  aside  by  Congress 
Is  adequate.  Why  he  picked  that  figure  Is 
anyone's  guess;  perhaps  because  It  compares 
favorably  In  size  with  the  neighboring  Indi- 
ana Dunes  State  Park. 

The  state  park  Is  worn  out,  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  shambles  under  the  grinding  feet  of 
millions  of  users.  If  Landgrebe  Is  no  Judge 
of  supply  and  demand,  fortunately  others 
among  his  Congressional  colleagues  are. 

But  the  congressman  has  another  pitch. 
He  wants  this  part  of  his  constituency  pre- 
served for  Industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opment. Porter  County's  taxable  wealth 
needs  enriching,  he  contends. 

Congress  has  already  weighed  such  argu- 
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ments  and  found  them  wanting  next  to  the 
greater  need  for  enriching  the  people's  rec- 
reational treasury  and  the  preservation  of 
a  natural  habitat  unlike  any  other  In  the 
country.  Thus  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  Con- 
gress will  miraculously  accede  to  Landgrebe's 
desires. 

Meanwhile,  the  Interior  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  has  be- 
fore It  a  request  for  $10  million  for  continu- 
ing land  acquisition.  Another  $100,000  Is 
sought  for  operating  expenses.  Both  should 
be  approved. 

Considerable  acreage  In  the  authorized 
area  remains  to  be  purchased  and  until  It  Is, 
its  owners  are  In  a  quandary.  No  one  wants  It 
for  development  purposes.  Taxes  must  be 
paid.  Those  with  homes  would  like  to  get 
their  money  and  move. 

It  Is  unfair  to  keep  these  owners  waiting 
longer  than  necessary. 

And  from  the  taxpayers'  side,  purchase  of 
these  lands  with  all  due  speed  will  save  them 
money — which  should  be  Landgrebe's  princi- 
pal goal.  The  longer  acquisition  is  delayed, 
the  higher  go  land  values. 

[Prom  the  South  Bend   (Ind.)   Tribune, 
Apr.  25.  1969] 

Who's  Standing  in  Way  of  "Industrial 
Progress"? 

(By  Jack  Oolwell) 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  sights  In  In- 
diana Is  visible  along  the  Toll  Road  In  Lake 
County. 

Surely  almost  everyone  at  some  time  while 
driving  past — and  closing  the  car  windows — 
has  marveled  at  the  billowing  signs  of  steel 
plant  production. 

Usually  there  is  some  comment,  such  as. 
"Gee.  Gary  (cough)  must  be  a  delightful 
place  In  which  to  live  and  work." 

And  some  day  that  industrial  complex 
stretching  along  what  is  left  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan could  reach  out  all  the  way  across  North- 
ern Indiana  to  South  Bend,  Mishawaka  and 
Elkhart — forming  an  uninterrupted  stretch 
of  urban  and  commercial  development,  doing 
away  with  grass  and  trees  and  blue  skies  and 
all  that  useless.  Jazz. 

There  are  obstructionists,  however. 

They  want  to  save  a  few  spots  of  green  and 
even,  if  you  can  Imagine  this,  save  some  sand. 

They  currently  are  interested  in  preserv- 
ing an  area  located  mostly  In  Porter  County 
for  something  which  would  be  known  as  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

They  want  this  land  to  be  obtained  by  the 
federal  government  before  it  all  is  snatched 
up  by  the  land  speculators  for  Industrial  ard 
other  commercial  interests. 

There  are  some  strange  aspects  to  this 
obstruction : 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  turn  to  the 
federal  government  to  provide  park  space 
when  the  state  of  Indiana  has  done  .^uch  a 
remarkable  Job  of  providing  park  and  rec- 
reation areas  in  Northern  Indiana? 

How  come  anybody  other  than  some  kind 
of  nut  would  want  to  preserve  dunes,  those 
silly  heaps  of  sand  which  keep  shifting 
around  anyway? 

LOOK    AT    CHICAGO    AND    NEW    YORK 

Even  though  the  Lakeshore  project 
wouldn't  stop  industrial  growth  and  eco- 
nomic develop>ment.  what  Is  the  sense  of  set- 
ting aside  a  recreation  and  conservation 
area  right  In  the  middle  of  all  this  expan- 
sion? (After  all,  our  major  cities,  like  Chi- 
cago and  New  York,  have  grown  without  any 
such  planning.) 

The  nuts  with  their  toy  sand  buckets  must 
not  stand  In  the  way  of   (cough)    progress. 

U.S.  Rep.  Earl  F.  Landgrebe.  Rr-Valparalso, 
Is  trying  to  do  something  about  this  ob- 
structionist threat.  He  wants  legislation  to 
slash  the  proposed  size  of  the  Lakeshore  to 
a  fourth  of  what  has  been  planned. 

It  might  seem  to  be  a  paradox  for  Con- 
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gressman  Landgrebe,  who  is  a  conservative, 
to  oppose  conserving  the  Indiana  Dunes. 

Actually,  though,  It  probably  Isn't.  The 
congressman  contends  his  real  purjxjse  Is 
more  adequate  definition  of  the  park  bound- 
aries. 

The  definition  Just  happens  to  chop  the 
Lakeshore  to  a  quarter  of  the  size  planned 
In  the  port-park  compromise  which  hastened 
development  of  the  Burns  Harbor  port. 

With  the  present  nebulous  boundaries.  It  is 
difficult  for  land  speculators  to  operate  with 
assurance.  Why  they  might  wind  up  with 
property  which  would  become  nothing  but  a 
useless  park. 

And  If  people  wtwit  recreation  areas,  let 
them  fly  to  Alaska  In  the  summer  and  Hawaii 
m  the  winter.  There  still  Is  a  lot  of  available 
recreation  space  In  those  new  states. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  sense  In  holding 
back  the  progress  planned  by  developers  of 
the  type  who  have  made  Gary  what  It  Is 
today. 


FARM   BUREAU   PROGRAM 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  29.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  important  decisions  yet  to  be 
made  by  the  Nixon  administration  is 
the  direction  to  be  taken  with  respect 
to  farm  programs.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  recently  pro- 
posed a  fairly  comprehensive  farm  pro- 
gram. Their  program  encompasses  new 
and  bold  approaches  for  several  prob- 
lems. An  editorial  in  Wallace's  Farmer 
of  April  12,  1969,  contains  a  good  anal- 
ysis of  the  Farm  Bureau's  proposed 
program : 

New     Farm     Program     Proposed     by     Farm 
Bureau 

Farm  Bureau  is  pushing  a  new  look  In 
government  farm  programs.  It's  the  nearest 
thing  we've  seen  to  a  truly  national  program 
with  real  promise  of  being  both  acceptable 
and  efTectlve. 

Essentially,  the  proposal  Is  a  two  part 
program  which  deals  separately  with  com- 
mercial farms  and  low  Income  farms.  Sep- 
aration of  the  "farm  problem"  into  manage- 
able units  is,  m  Itself,  a  forward  step. 

Since  Iowa  would  be  affected  chiefly  by 
the  commercial  farm  part,  let's  look  at  It 
first. 

Taking  land  out  of  production  Is  still  the 
tool  for  curbing  excess  productive  capacity. 
But  the  method  of  doing  so  has  some  new 
twists.  Long  term,  whole  farm  retirement 
would  be  emphasized. 

This  has  the  advantage  of  removing  labor 
and  capital  as  well  as  land  from  the  re- 
sources Invested  In  agriculture.  Previous 
programs  had  tended  to  be  self-defeating  in 
that  retiring  some  land  on  a  farm  released 
capital  and  labor  to  do  a  more  Intensive  Job 
on  the  acres  remaining  in  production. 

The  new  feature  Is  using  a  competitive 
bid  basis  for  determining  which  land  is  re- 
tired. An  owner  could  put  a  rental  price  on 
his  land  and  offer  It.  The  government  would 
start  with  the  lowest  offers  and  work  upward 
until  the  desired  amount  of  land  was  retired. 

Such  a  program  tends  to  concentrate  re- 
tirement in  marginal  areas— this  could  be 
especially  important  to  areas  where  wheat 
production  is  marginal.  Violent  opposition 
from  these  areas  appeared  In  the  "soil  bank" 
days.  So  Parn»  Bureau's  proposal  limits  the 
amount  of  land  that  can  be  retired  In  any 
one  community. 
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Even  with  tpia  llmtoUon    thla  oart  nf  «•>,-  ,m,^ 

ogram  t*n<Jto  work  with  ^nS  forces  ^^  ""^^  DECENNIAL  CENSUS 


S.'^,T»,'*°**'J'°  work""with  ec^nomVcTorces 
rather  than  to  nght  a  loelng  battle  wtainst 
^em.   It  woul^iet  region.  %nd   IndfTdu^ 

wh^h  t^^''''"t?'*  "^  producing  that  In 
Which  they  are  |no8t  efficient 

The  Farm  Bureau  proposal  anticipates  re- 
Urtng  at  le*,t  io  znlllion  acres  In  e^h  of  5 

^O^lton^l^^ol  eXh.^   ^'"   '^^'-'^   *^- 

As  whole  fan  18  are  being  retired  the  orn 
pc^.1  would  provide  a  gradual  phase  ou?o'f 
^!mf  T  ""*  ^''"'  ''^***-  »°'l  cotton  pro- 
S^as^o'J  rale  would  be  set  at  not  mo« 
than  86%  of  pnivlous  3  year  average  price 
wo^  h«''n''f  ?t  co'H'nodltles  in  CCC  hands 
would  be  not  l^ss  than   150%    of  loan  rat« 

oZ^^'Z^"^''^-  «-P^  whenTesIrl 
•o^tl^^l  a^p"fc^-no"L?.^  -p'ro^ 

Programs   of    (he   past    have   caused   some 

SJoutheastern  cotton  producers,  often  small 
operators  with  I^.  incomes,  have  groL  ™  t- 

SX^erl' hav'^'r  '"  '"'P'"'  Sou^^h^^^rn 
mW't^-m'a7kef°""  *"°"'*'-  ''^  '^^'^^ 
»«^,"'.  ^"thea^tern  congressmen  with 
havfiiLd^^r',  °^""P«'^-t  commltTila 
fhJir  ^f'^'^J^*'°"^'y  'cotton  allotments  for 
muL^rpT^"^'^  '^^  "^^-^^  ''^  *^^  — 

^^^tK?""*  °'''"  ''^'^  has  to  be  provided  to 
get  this  essential  support.  This  Is  where  th^ 
*^nd  phase  of  ;he  Farm  Bureau  promS^ 
in^m!  ^PP*"'  '^'"^  ^P«^'*'  Program'^f^r^ 
iCme^h.n^K^^l  "'"  '*'«'  congrLman  tak^ 
Si  f  "^^  '^  '^*  ^"^"-^  ^^1^°  elect  him 
wh^«  f  ^^  i""'"^  operators  could  ret^e 
Whole  farms.  In  a-ldltlon.  they  could  receive 

aTeaTa^rml-nt,  ^^""^'^^'^^  -cellat^l^n":? 

up'to  .?5oS""'^'  Adjustment  ^i/^'^^ 
avaiSbf.  i^/^'  'T  '°'  2  years  would  be 
available.   Loans   under  existing  credit  nrn 

''^:  ;:rm  t  ""'"^^^^  ^^^trTJLr- 

avanahle  .?  f  "'^""  '""  '"*''««  ^^^^  help 
available  to  farmers  with  less  than  »5  000 
^^oss^lncome  and    ess  than  ,2.000  no^^° 

let'^uthl'tn°  "°°<°'««>«cial  farmers  could 
let  southern  congressmen  vote  for  a  oroeram 

du  er  oJ^l^P'^,^   °"'  ^^«  InefflcVntTo 
aucer  of  less  deslral  le  cotton 

Th«  bill  also  ignc  res  effects  on  rural  mm 

^^aT.t  7:X  ''  "-^"-^  the  ^'o^un?"^; 
land  that  can  be  n  tired  In  one  area    Ri,r=i 

c^-^eC^^^^'^'^^--  ^'^-^  -  --ssT; 

|on?rmTnr;e^=°.-r  h^r fh\' 

va'^l^^o'Js  ?n  *'"!1^   ^''   ^^^'«   yeL   t^y'ear 
wtth  ,oJ      P''<^^<="on    and    demand 
with  some   Chang's   in   language    the  hill 
could  be  amended  t,  shore  ur^eak  Solnte 
Hopefully,  leadere  will  support'^ the  mcSmca- 
Iff^tlv^nr"^    "    ""''^°-    ^^«   P-^--3 

Pa^.L^^i.'^''"  '°  ^°y  f*^  legislation  is  cost 

J^rt  of^h?""  "*^"''    ''^"'^  t^^  commercTai 
part  of  the  program  would  save  oerhans  «7 
blUlon  over  the  nex,    10  yea«    This  S7^bn 
Uon  would  make  a  b  g  start  In  covering  thl 
costs  of  aid  to  low  inc  )me  farmers  ^ 

segment  of  thi'"'^'°°'^'°''  *°  Important 
segment  of  the  natK.n-s  poor,  funds  aimed 
at  the  poverty  probKm  could  make  upT^ 

a^tac^°on  thrV"^  ''"^^  ^  coordlnat^' 
auack  on  this  long  gnored  portion  of  the 
farm  problem  is  a  deilrable  s<S:lal  goal 
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HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29.  1969 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  apprehen- 
sion concerning  the  1970  Decennial  Cen- 
sus questionnaires  which  wUI  be  mailed 
to  all  households  next  year. 

I  am  sure  most  Members  of  Congress 
have  had  letters  of  Inquiry  from  constit- 
uents upset  about  the  personal  nature  of 
some  questions,  the  purpose  of  these 
questions,  and  the  mandatory  nature  of 
the  questionnaire. 

The  distinguished  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  Maurice  Stans  re- 
cently wrote  a  letter  to  all  Members  to 
allay  these  fears  and  to  outline  the 
changed  procedures  upon  which  his  ad- 
ministration has  decided. 

First  of  all.  3  million  fewer  families 
will  be  required  to  struggle  with  the  66- 
question  form.  They  wlU  join  those  re- 
ceiving the  questionnaire  containing  only 
23  questions. 

Questions  relating  to  the  adequacy  of 
kitchen  and  bathroom  faculties  have 
been  reworded  to  remove  any  implica- 
uon  that  the  Government  is  interested 
m  knowing  with  whom  these  facilities 
are  shared. 

A  cover  letter  explaining  the  great  need 
for  census  data  and  emphasizing  the 
confidendiallty  of  all  responses  will  ac- 
company each  questionnaire. 

Secretary  Stans  points  out  that  it  Is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  adequate 
response  from  a  voluntary,  rather  than 
mandatory,  procedure.  The  Census  has 
been  mandatory  ever  since  the  first  one 
m  1790.  If  left  on  a  voluntary  basis  the 
results  would  be  unreliable  and  practi- 
cally useless  due  to  distortions  and  defi- 
cient statistics  for  whole  groups  of  people 
and  for  entire  areas. 

Nevertheless,  after  the  1970  census  a 
Diue-rlbbon  commission  will  be  appointed 
to  fully  examine  a  number  of  important 
questions  concerning  the  Census  Bureau 
One  of  these  questions  is  whether  the 
decennial  census  can  be  conducted  on  a 
voluntary  or  partially  voluntary  basis 

In  addition,  questions  for  future 
censuses  will  be  submitted  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  2  years  in 
advance.  The  advice  of  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public  will  be  utUlzed 
in  formulating  census  questions 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nature  of  many 
census  questions  makes  it  understandable 
why  many  citizens  feel  the  Government 
IS  prying  or  Invading  their  privacy  They 
wonder  to  what  possible  use  such  infor- 
mation will  be  put.  if  used  at  all 

As  Secretary  Stans  points  out  in  his 
letter,  census  data  are  used  by  every 
Federal  Government  department.  State 
and  local  departments,  and  the  private 
sector.  Government  programs  on  poverty 
housing,  education,  welfare,  agriculture' 
transportation,  veterans,  and  senior 
citizens  require  and  rely  on  census  tabu- 
lations. Congress  would  be  seriously 
hampered  without  census  data 

Information    about    kitchen    and/or 
bathroom  facilities,  for  example,  is  of 


H!fil.v!°^''f'*  ^  '^«  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-not 
on  an  individual  basis,  of  course,  butln 
hHt^"^!^^  °.^  identifying  areas  of  urban 
blight  and  slum  conditions.  Such  infor- 
matlon  will  not  be  available  by  name  and 

aSS'th^like."'^''"^"^^  '^^^'^••^-  -^^-"^' 
Questions  concerning  marriages  and 
chUdren  bom  are  essential  in  estimating 
and  planning  for  family  welfare  and  de! 
Penden  children  care  programs  and 
population  growth.  Here  again,  the 
Secretary  assures  us  the  answers  will  be 
kept  entirely  confidential 

Q.!^''-^  ^^^*^®'"'  *^«  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  extension 
which  we  are  considering  this  week  is  a 
classic  example  of  the  need  Tor  nio,^ 
aTerp^uiron^.^^^^"-^^^--^or 

ntlJ^^a,  ^^^  ™y  constituents,  and  all 

in  the  1970  decennial  census  by  fllline 
out  accurately  and  returning  prompt"? 
their  questionnaires.  promptly 

I  congratulate  Secretary  Stans  on  thp 
S^'  h^«  taken  to  minimize  rSfsu?der! 
resSoiSl.  ^""^  "^  ^"^^  "  """"'  ^^"^ble 
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BARBARA  GOLEMAN  NAMED 
TEACHER  OP  THE  YEAR 

HON.  DANTeT.  FASCELL 

OF    FXOIIIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1969 

wr^te-^^^*^^^  Mr.  Speaker.  Shaw  once 

weTrs'aci^'."""'''  "^  ^possible  unless  pupi.s 

Barbara  Goleman.  a  teacher  at  Miami 
Jackson  High  School  in  Florida,  ^in- 
i^n  ^L''°™'"'"^^  *°  the  belief  that  there 
s  nothing  more  Important  than  educa 

tMn^TtSL^^errS^^^ 
"S^er^'o^ft^hSeaT-^-^^  ^  -"-^" 

in^Whuf  "h^*"^  ^""'^^y  '°  participate 
m    White    House    ceremonies   honoring 

?n,??H%^?'  ^t'  accomplishments  l"il 
true  that  teaching  is  a  noble  cause  for 
our  society  must  rely  on  educaSi  to 

Ss  S^H"^,°^°"^"°^*  ^''''"^^  prob- 
lems. In  dedicating  herself  to  helping  the 

young  people  at  Miami  Jackson   Hgh 
earn  what  they  must  know  to  particioate 
m  our  society.  Barbara  has  maSe  a  So 
HrforSr.  ^°"^^^""-  to  a  be'tter 

nf  ^th?«''^  ^"'"^"^  teaching  In  1954.  year 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  de 
segregation  of  schools.  The  deSsion  had 
a  sweeping  impact  on  Florida,  as  it  did  on 

evolved  from  a  neariy  all-white  anri 
Cuban  school  to  one  neariy  all  black  The 
period  of  Change  was  one  of  great  pres! 
sure  for  the  staff  to  leave,  too.  but  bJ?- 
bara  fiercely  believed  that  it  was  juft  as 
important  to  teach  the  new  black  stu 

fhel£t^f  Middle-Class  predecessors" 
She  elected  to  stay,  and  help  give  quality 
education  to  the  students.  More  .mSr- 


tantly,  her  intense  belief  in  this  need  con- 
vinced others  to  stay,  too.  "Barbara's 
influence  in  holding  the  staff  together 
was  critical,"  said  the  principal,  Donald 
A.  Burroughs. 

New  progrsuns  were  devised  and  a  sense 
of  dedication  to  a  sacred  cause  was  in- 
stilled at  the  school.  Now.  the  students 
respond  to  a  teacher  who  cares — and  they 
find  the  ways  to  escape  the  despair  of  the 
ghetto.  Several  of  the  students,  exempli- 
fying the  hope  and  optimism  of  the 
South's  new  generation  which  Barbara 
is  helping  to  instruct,  came  to  the  White 
House  ceremony  this  week.  They  are 
Kenneth  Mayland,  Jose  Mateo,  and  Vel- 
ma  Rolle.  and  to  me  these  fine  young 
people  give  cause  for  satisfaction.  I  can 
understand  why  Barbara  would  dedicate 
her  life  to  them. 

Truly,  Barbara  Goleman  deserves  her 
honor  as  teacher  of  the  year.  She  is 
an  outstanding  member  of  a  great 
profession. 


JOB  CORPS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFOBinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  29.  1969 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
deeply  disappointed  at  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  close  some  60  Job  Corps 
centers  across  the  country,  in  what  has 
been  called  an  "economy  measure." 

In  view  of  the  outstanding  success  these 
centers  have  achieved  in  offering  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women,  who 
were  out-of-school  and  out-of-work,  an- 
other chance  to  develop  their  potential 
and  return  to  society  as  useful,  produc- 
tive citizens,  I  believe  this  administra- 
tion decision  will  prove  to  be  a  foolish  and 
false  economy. 

The  dollars  "saved"  by  such  an  un- 
fortunate Job  Corps  center  closing  move, 
if  allowed  to  proceed,  will  in  reality  cost 
our  Nation  greatly  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead  in  terms  of  lost  opportunities 
to  help  these  young  people  help  them- 
selves up  and  out  of  the  disadvantaged 
dependent  category  and  into  a  position 
where  they  can  stand  on  their  own  feet, 
and  support  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies in  dignity  as  contributing  members 
of  their  home  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  think  this 
decision  is  extremely  shortsighted,  and 
not  in  the  public  interest,  I  am  joining 
with  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  introducing  legislation  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  admin- 
istration should  take  no  action  to  imple- 
ment this  decision  until  such  time  as 
Congress  has  had  a  full  opportimity  to 
review  the  entire  question  thoroughly, 
and  make  its  own  legislative  decision  in 
extending  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  and  in  providing  ap- 
propriations for  that  progrsun. 

As  further  indications  of  the  value  of 
the  Job  Corps  program,  and  of  the  vast 
harm  that  the  administration's  center 
closing  decision  would  cause,  I  would 
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like  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  a  letter 
I  recently  received  from  Mr.  Hunter  P. 
Wharton,  general  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, AFL-CIO.  in  which  he  explains 
the  fine  work  his  union  has  been  doing 
in  making  the  Job  Corps  a  success  by 
helping  youngsters  "who  want  to  help 
themselves." 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  article  by  Los 
Angeles  Times  Staff  Writer  Jack  Jones  on 
the  tragic  effect  the  closing  decision 
would  have  on  the  Fenner  Canyon  Job 
Corps  Center  in  southern  California. 

I  have  personally  visited  the  Fenner 
Canyon  Center  and  have  firsthand  evi- 
dence of  the  worthwhile  work  being  done 
there.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  real 
tragedy  if  such  a  tremendous  national 
effort  were  to  be  ended  in  the  name  of  a 
shortsighted  and  false  economy. 

The  letter  and  article  follow : 
International  Union  or  Operat- 
ing Engineers, 

Washington.  D.C.  April  10, 1969. 
Hon.  Edward  R.  Rotbal. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washinkton,  D.C. 

Sir:  Recent  news  stories  regarding  pro- 
posed cutbacks  In  the  Job  Ckjrps  program 
have  caused  serious  concern  abong  the  mem- 
bers of  our  union.  Our  membership  of  360.000 
has  supported  the  concept  of  a  "latter-day 
CCC"  since  first  proposed  In  Congress  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago.  We  were  very  pleased  to  see 
the  idea  become  a  reality  In  the  Job  Corps 
Civilian  Conservation  Centers. 

Not  only  have  we  supported  the  Job  Corps 
In  principle,  we  have  supported  It  In  action. 
Since  1966.  our  International  Union  has  pro- 
vided training  as  heavy  equipment  operators 
for  sixty-five  to  seventy  Corpsmen  annually 
at  Jacobs  Creek.  Tennessee.  In  July  of  1968, 
we  extended  this  program  to  the  Conservation 
Center  at  Anaconda,  Montana  where  we  have 
a  trainee  census  of  about  fifty.  We  have 
placed  almost  all  of  the  Jacobs  Creek  gradu- 
ates in  union  Jobs  across  the  country,  and 
anticipate  placing  some  one  hundred  more 
graduates  from  Jacobs  Creek  and  Anaconda 
this  summer.  I  am  attaching  typewritten 
copies  of  several  of  the  many  letters  received 
by  the  Center  staff  from  young  men  who  have 
gone  to  work  and  become  taxpayers  Instead 
of  "tax  eaters." 

While  not  all  Job  Corps  graduates  can  tell 
as  significant  a  story,  there  Is  one  overriding 
reason  that  this  program  should  remain  In- 
tact. About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  Job  Corps 
Civilian  Conservation  Centers  entrants  have 
reading  achievements  below  grade  level  3.5, 
making  them — for  all  Intents  and  purposes — 
functionally  Illiterate.  Where  will  they  go? 
Our  society  cannot  afford  to  carry  them  for- 
ever and  they  are  not  capable  of  caring  for 
themselves. 

I  earnestly  solicit  your  assistance  In  main- 
taining the  conservation  centers  so  that  we. 
along  with  others,  may  continue  to  help  these 
youngsters  who  want  to  help  themselves. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Hunter  P.  Wharton. 

General  President. 


I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  21.  1969] 
Job  Corps  Closings  Bad  News  to  Some  at 
Palmdale  Center 
(By  Jack  Jones) 
The  chill  of  Big  Rock  Creek  carrying  the 
melting  snow  down  from  Mt.  Baden-Powell 
past  the  Fenner  Oanyon  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Center  near  Palmdale  may  not  be  as  ley 
as  the  chill  the  camp's  Job  Corpsmen  feel  In 
the  runoff  from  Washington,  D.C. 
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"These  kids  are  concerned  about  what's 
going  to  happen  to  them."  said  Robert  Lucy, 
a  U.S.  Forest  Service  carpentry  Instructor  at 
the  center  which  la  among  thoee  Labor  Sec- 
retary George  P.  Shultz  has  announced  will 
be  shut  down.  "You  can't  blame  them." 

"I  loved  It  here,"  said  Henry  Thomas,  a  19- 
year-old  Negro  corpsman  from  Cuthbert.  Oa., 
who  arrived  a  year  ago  barely  able  to  read  and 
write.  "I  learned  more  In  Job  Corps  than  I 
ever  did  In  school." 

Thomas  did.  Indeed,  learn.  Fenner  Canyon 
c.imp  officials  say.  He  progressed  so  rapidly 
that  he  became  a  corpsman  leader  and  was 
being  considered  for  permanent  staff  employ- 
ment— If  the  center  were  to  remain  open. 
no  denial  of  training 

In  disclosing  that  59  of  the  nation's  106 
Job  Corps  centers  will  be  scrapped  with  a 
shift  in  emphasis  from  conservation  work  to 
urban  vocational  education  facilities,  Secre- 
tary Shultz  said  no  enroUee  will  be  denied 
training — somewhere. 

But  he  insisted  that  the  conservation  cen- 
ters cost  too  much  to  operate,  nre  unable  to 
keep  enrollees  in  the  program,  do  not  ade- 
quately Improve  reading  and  math  skills  and 
do  not  place  enough  graduates  In  Jobs. 

Training,  he  suggested,  should  be  In  the 
cities,  closer  to  the  youths  who  need  the  pro- 
gram and  closer  to  potential  Jobs.  "Long- 
distance hauling  of  trainees  from  cities  to 
remote  camps,  he  said,  contributes  to  a  high 
dropout  rate. 

He  said  three  out  of  10  enrollees  drop  out 
between  signup  and  arrival  at  camp.  Of  the 
arrivals.  38 '^  drop  out  within  90  days,  he 
added. 

But  Stanley  Lynch.  49.  U.S.  Forest  Service 
professional  who  has  been  director  of  the 
4-year-old  Fenner  Canyon  center  since  last 
summer,  said  he  cannot  a^ee  that  trans- 
porting young  men  from  city  slums  and 
ghettos  to  the  clean  air  Isolation  of  con- 
servation   camps   Is   not   worth    the   money. 

NEED   social   GRACES 

"Removal  from  the  environment  is  a  big 
thing,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of  these  boys  have 
never  been  treated  with  kindness  and  respect 
before.  When  they  get  here,  many  aren't  so- 
cialized. They  have  to  learn  to  get  along 
with  people  .  .  .  and  that  all  adults  are  not 
against  them." 

In  the  city,  he  pointed  out,  "they  would 
still  be  In  their  old  neighborhoods  with  all 
the  same  old  distractions  and  influences. 
Who's  going  to  get  them  to  show  up  at  the 
training  center  every  day?" 

While  Lynch  and  his  staff  are  convinced 
the  dropout  rate  for  city  training  centers 
would  be  higher  than  at  the  Forest  Service- 
administered  Fenner  Canyon  camp  and  other 
conservation  centers,  homesickness  and  the 
feeling  of  Isolation  do  take  a  toll  of  Incom- 
ing trainees. 

Eugene  Norrls,  counselor  and  placement  of- 
ficer for  Fenner  Canyon,  agreed  that  about 
one-third  leave  for  home  within  the  first  90 
days,  "but  once  a  boy  gets  past  the  first 
few  weeks,  he'll  probably  stick  It  out." 

Lynch  hastened  to  note  "Remember  that 
all  of  these  boys  have  dropped  out  of  school 
In  their  home  towns.  They  are  the  very  kind 
who  have  to  learn  to  finish  what  they  start." 

A  similar  point  was  made  last  Thursday  in 
Washington  by  pollster  Louis  A.  Harris,  who 
told  a  congressional  committee  that  a  mas- 
sive study  of  Job  Corps  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  OpF>ortunlty  showed  the  program 
has  had  a  positive  Impact  on  the  employment 
and  earnings  capabilities  of  "bottom-of-the- 
barrel"  youths. 

Harris  said  the  survey  also  showed  that 
Negro  youths  "can  make  it"  In  society  If 
given  an  equal  opportunity  with  whites  and 
added  that  any  evaluation  of  Job  Corps  must 
take  Into  consideration  the  type  of  person 
It  Is  dealing  with. 
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HiiHEB     EAIKINCS 

J^^,  !ff ""  •♦'nlngs  Of  the  enrollees  who 
m^^L  ^,/'''^'*°«  *"■•  'll*'  higher  six 
^^^  "^^^  '*'^°«  •^*'*'  Corps  than  they 
h^nn^^.n'*^"'*  ^'■«"i»n8.  Harris  said.  But 
^.^k!  v^*'  evnlngs  galm  trail  off  later— 
K  m^"^.*"^''^*  ex-tralnee  finds  hlmiif 
back  in  the  san*  world  of  disadvantage  dis- 
crimination an/1  rtr.„>  „_— ..  rr  r"  "*5'."'' 
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home    environments."    Lynch    said,    -njey 

thL'°w**^"^  ^'"^  '^^  '^^'n  »^«y  from 
Ihfr^»  *,  "'P'*'°«>  'hat  we'll  probably  be 
able  to  place  them  m  other  training  pro- 
Srih..  ""t  they  had  been  told  beVore 
that  this  was  their  last  chance." 
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died  by  committees  and  held  in  trust  so 
fuSds  "°  ^^^^^  control  over  such 


crimination  and 
As  for  one  of 


don't  care"  he  onceTeft 
h,  »K     r, r^^  "ther  objections  raised 

Corps  over  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Od- 

o?'^n"^'  J^''"'^*  »*•''  ^'^  '»  "very  proud" 
Of  Penner  Canyqn's  educational  prowam 

re^^f  *""  'P*^  "''°"'  »»*'^  »*>«!'■  "«e  »n  a 
remedial  progran^  that  stresses  reading  and 
math  with  each  l^elng  taught  IndlA^duau;  a? 

lIsZZ""  T'^r  "^^^  «°*'  '"  t°  8«t  him  to  ?a« 
a  high  school  equivalency  test 

Lynch  said  tl:^  average  enrollee  makes 
n^  »»^'**^to^«  the  reading  ^d^ath 
progress  at  Fenaer  Canyon  that  he  would 
make  in  a  city  ^hool.  In  nine  months  he 
advances  three  fi^l  years  u"«.n»,  ne 

ser?X*n  ^tf ''^"  corpsmen  generally  do  con- 
servauon     work-cleaning     trails,     building 

CtTto°«o  r1  ''''  ^^^nls  during  thi 
rt^  30-to-60-dayiprevocatlonal  training  pe- 
rtod.  Once  in  vo^tlonal  training,  they  are 
not  out  on  the  traFwork  crews.  ^ 

PART-jriME    STTJDENT 

ft„I?^o'.?*'*"°°*'  graining  program  Includes 
automotive  servicing,  masonry  and  brlcklav 

itfn^,^"'"^*"'"^^■  ^*"'y  equlpmen    ope?" 

mus?'  ^oT>f ''''  tl'^  ^'"'"'''^  ^"^'^  corpsman 

must   go   through    standard    steps    to   reach 

apprentice  level,      i  '^  '^^^'^h 

In  the  meantlmk  he  Is  spending  half  hii. 

''"M":"'"«   to  ,-ead  and   do  ma*L    being 

world     Of     work,-'     handwriting,     language 
skins   and    the  slnple   buslness%f  how   to 

Lynch  pointed  obt  that  since  the  Penner 

s^TL?"'"  '^P"^*^  •"  •^"'^«'  1965  early 
K  T^*"?**  ''^'"  '^°h«  8592.800  worth  of 
Zo7  S^  '°  *^"  P*"  °'  the  Angeles  N^- 
wat^er  sv^sXT''"' !.*•=  campgrouncS,  trails. 
Xrth?n^.""    ''"'    «^°««tatlon,     among 

th»m*    *'°"'*^"'*    ^"^'^    ^°"«    «"    this    Without 

them     commented  Lynch.  "A  lot  more  peo- 

we  lust  d'on-^  l"""  '°''''  "'^'^  ''"  before ^d 

i         .*  ^^''*  '"°"K*^  campgrounds  " 
trel   aT/t  ''^L°''  "'^^'^K  downed  so  many 

hav     rre^rlf  l^  dT^JTan^^wl   ^ 

taTetlofio^Sr  "'°^^  "^^  -»-■  ^^  ^^^  - 
More  than  650  ycung  men  from  the  dov- 
DletedT'^'''°°*''  ''  '""^  "^tlon  have  com- 
rilrilf^  ''°""''  '^'^"^^  ™°"ths  to  a  year 
depending  upon  ind  vidual  advancement  >  at 
Penner  Canyon  since  1965  ""cement)  at 

Although  flgures  (n  those  who  went  on  to 
become  steadily  emjUoyed  taxpayers  are  no? 
?rof^h'.T,S"'v>P'r''"^"' °'»«'Norrls  «a°d 
lugust  1967  hi""  ^''"'  ^^"  graduated  since 
.n/i^»  K  •  ^^^^  ^""^^  °'^  to  advanced  traln- 
t?n*^n  L"',  centers,  to  specialized  conserva- 
tion centers  and  he»vy-equlpment  training 
programs  operated  bf  unions  «'"»ng 

.n'^i"r'*'.'**  °^  ^'  *26  have  been  placed 
n  jobs  in  the  Um  Angeles  and  Antelope  Val- 
ley areas  or  have  gone  into  military  service 

th^  1°*,"?'^"  ^^'  employment  status  of 
ti^oee  Who  left  Sout  jern  California  Is  next 
to  impossible,  but  la  June,  1967  the  Job 
Corps  said  53 'f  of  those  flnlshlng  Gaining 
had  gone  on  to  Jobs.  (That  figure  however 
included  urban  cent.,rs-many  of  th^e  for 
women-as  well  as  conservation  camM  ) 

Lynch    said    the    nitlonal    figure    for    the 
graduates  who  have  g.ne  to  Jobs  Is  now  72-. 

Although  the  Penn.r  Canyon  staff  has  vet 

huTdt^"?'^'^  "°'"^^  ^^"  the  cenS^^n 
shut  down   (presumajly  about  July   1)     re 
ports  of  the  Labor  Department's  Intentions 
llT^"^  "''  immediate  reaction  among  t^ 
132  corpsmen  now  there. 

•They  Just  don't  w(  nt  to  go  back  to  their 


DETERMINED    TO    STAT 

Surprisingly,  the  news  did  not  trigger  any 
sudden  surge  of  dropouts.  NorrU  said  there 
was.  instead,  an  apparent  determination  by 
the  corpsmen  to  hang  on. 

One  approached  Lynch  and  pleaded  for 
more  time  each  day  in  his  concrete  block- 
laying  training  so  the  center  could  not  close 
before  he  had  enough  ability  to  find  himself 

ft   jOD. 

Ptnl^'^^^,  *"*"•  *  ^«-ye»r-oW  Negro  from 
Pt.  Olbson  Miss.,  said  he  had  been  at  Penner 
Canyon  only  a  week  and  was  hoping  that  he 
l'^,^  transferred  to  an  urban  center  to 
get  Into  computer  training 

Speaking  with  polite  shyness,  he  said  he 
had  seen  a  science  class  film  about  com- 
puters while  still  m  high  school  ("I  was 
starting  to  mess  up  in  school  and  knew  I 
naa  to  go  someplace  to  learn") 

He  wants  to  stay  in  Southern  California. 
^r..t.  •  'f <=»"^  his  chances  of  getting  such 
training  m  Mississippi   would  not  be  good 

LIKES   THE    PLACE 

Joe  Almarez.  16.  of  Huntington  Park  had 
been  at  Penner  Canyon  three  weeks  and  had 
been  looking  forward  to  learning  to  operate 
heavy  equipment.  "I  like  this  place "  he 
said.     You  feel  like  learning  something  • 

Lynch  said  his  29-member  staff  is  more 
concerned   about   the   program   than   about 

^h  ^c^°^  ""*°y  '^°"^<1  simply  move  to 
other  U.S.  Forest  Service  posts )  "because 
they've  put  so  much  of  themselves  Into  thU 
place. 

Looking  over  the  scattering  of  dorms  and 
vocational  shops,  the  education  building  and 
the  gymnasium— a  complex  built  from 
scratch— he  drew  on  his  pipe  and  said  ■ 

.J!^^  '^^^^  ™*^"  ™«  waot  to  cry  When  I 
think  of  the  waste.  That's  what  really 
hurts.  ' 


IN  THE  NAME  OP  ECONOMY 


STATEMENT  OP  INCOME 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  previous  practice,  this 
Is  a  statement  of  income  as  shown  on  my 
most  recent  tax  return. 

My  form  1040.  line  1.  shows  congres- 
sional salary.  $30,000;  miscellaneous 
other  income  totaled  $3,393.65:  the  prin- 
cipal item  of  which  was  $1,659.12  from 
the  law  partnership  of  Hungate  8i 
Grewach.  Troy.  Mo.  Other  sources  of  in- 
come, each  under  $1,000.  were  rents 
interest  and  honoraria. 

After  deducting  $3,000  for  allowed  liv- 
ng    expenses    attending    Congress    in 
Washington,  D.C..  the  total  figure  for  in- 
come from  all  sources  was  $30,393.65 

Total  income  and  self-employment  tax 
due  was  $5,832.09.  Total  tax  withheld  and 
paid  by  estimate  was  $7,629.63  The  net 
overpayment  was  $1,797.54,  of  which  $800 
has  been  applied  to  1969  tax  estimate  and 
the  balance  requested  as  a  refund  of  the 
amount  overpaid. 

Neither  my  wife,  my  self,  nor  the  law 

partnership  own  any  stocks  or  bonds  and 

we  have  not  bought  any  real  estate  since 

the  date  of  my  last  report. 

Campaign  funds  raised  for  me  are  han- 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OT    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  29.  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Alameda  Times-Star  for  Wednes- 
day. April  23.  published  a  pertinent  edi- 
torial entiUed,  "In  the  Name  of  Econ- 
omy. relaUve  to  the  closure  of  the  Job 
Corps  centers  throughout  the  country 
This   article   is   particularly   concerned 

SiiV  ^  °^^.  ^"^""^  *'  Pleasanton. 
calif.  The  Pleasanton  center  trained 
hard-core  unemployed  and  was  success- 
ful in  getting  over  50  percent  of  them 
into  gainful  employment.  This  is  an  im- 
pressive record. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  editorial 
to  my  colleagues: 

In  THE  Name  of  Economy 
In  one  breath  the  new  Administration  in 
Washington  plumps  for  a  multl-blllion-doUar 
,   ^  fy^™'  "^^  'h  the  next  it  decides  to 
slash  8100  million  from  rehabilitation  repre- 
sented in  the  Job  Corps  training  program 

The  recently-announced  plan  to  discon- 
tinue the  Job  Corps  is  shocking  in  its  implica- 
tions of  presidential  disregard  for  the  plight 
of  minorities.  Por  no  other  program  is  pro- 
viding skiUs  for  Jobs  and  upgrading  the  mi- 
nority image,  and  making  it  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Last  year's  report  of  The  National  Advl- 
sory    Commission    on    Civil    Disorders    (the 
Kerner   Report)    which   received   widespread 
acceptance  for  its  clear-cut  analyses  of  the 
problems    Involved,    minced    no    words    in 
ascribing  the  lack  of  Jobs  as  a  root  cause  of 
riots  and  disorders  In  the  cities  across  the 
nation.  On  page  91  of  this  report  the  foUowing 
U  said  to  be  a  basic  cause  of  tension  in  the 
minority  community:    "...  the  continuing 
exclusion  of  great  numbers  of  Negroes  from 
the  benefits  of  economic  progress   through 
discrimination  in  employment  and  education 
and  their  enforced  confinement  In  segregated 
housing  and  schools.  The  corrosive  and  de- 
grading effects  of  this  condlton  and  the  atti- 
tudes that  underlie  it  are  the  source  of  the 
deepest  bitterness  and  lie  at  the  center  of 
the  problem  of  racial  disorder." 

Clear  cut  enough?  Yes,  Indeed,  but  ap- 
parently not  to  Mr.  Nixon  who  with  one 
cavalier  stroke  of  the  pen  Is  aboUshlng  a 
program  which  has  trained  thousands,  turned 
them  from  delinquents  into  employed  cit- 
izens, and  was  considered  by  economists 
and  sociologists  to  be  the  only  such  success- 
ful program  in  the  history  of  the  naOon. 

Since  the  Word  was  passed  that  the  Job 
Corps  Center  in  our  area— Pleasanton— was 
marked  for  extinction,  this  newspaper  has 
obtained  some  significant  data  we  would 
like  to  pass  on  in  the  hope  there  will  be  a 
reappraisal   in   Washington. 

The  Center  has  been  functioning  four 
years.  Litton  Industries.  Inc.,  are  under  con- 
tract to  train  2.000  Corpsmen  at  a  Ume. 

Since  the  Center  was  opened  In  April 
1965,  a  total  of  14.292  young  men  have  en- 
ered  training.  As  of  this  moment  1  700 
are  there. 

Of  those  who  have  completed  training  in 
the  last  48  months.  6.729  young  men  are 
employed,  finding  work  through  State  Em- 
ployment Service  offices. 

The  equivalent  of  a  high  school  diploma 
has   been   earned    by    1,853.   And   671    have 
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returned  to  school — many  moving  to  the 
Junior  college  level. 

The  military  has  absorbed  1.329. 

The  cost  of  training  these  young  men — 
early  dropouts,  products  of  broken  homes 
or  slum  environments,  is  now  $5,276.  down 
nearly  50  per  cent  from  th^  first-year  cost 
into  which  also  Included  costs  of  recondition- 
ing a  demilitarized  army  base,  establishing  a 
new-type  training  program,  and  purchasing 
equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  nearly  7,000  employed 
through  the  State  Employment  Service,  it  is 
estimated  that  another  2.000  Corpsmen  found 
work  without  using  the  Employment  Service, 
and  are  presently  employed. 

In  ether  words,  9.000  or  more  young  men 
were  pulled  out  of  a  hopeless,  degrading 
environment,  learned  how  to  become  pro- 
ductive citizens,  and  are  now  earning  their 
own  way  In  self-respect  and  dignity. 

While  there  may  have  been  some  mistakes, 
it  was  a  new  venture  for  all  concerned,  a  pilot 
program  in  which  there  was  much  learning 
to  be  done  by  Litton  as  well  as  agency  people. 
But  there  has  been  progress.  The  surrounding 
community,  too,  has  benefited  economically: 
S4  million  annually  into  the  economy  for 
food  (81,430.000),  rent  (81,190.000).  taxes 
($1,000,000),  utilities  ($376,000).  clothing 
($245,000).  transportation  ($179,000).  medi- 
cal ($120,000),  Insurance  ($120,000),  savings 
($106,000). 

The  Administration  says  it  will  open  new 
training  centers  vrithln  the  cities,  and  that 
200  or  300  will  be  accommodated  in  place  of 
the  2,000  now  being  helped. 

This  statistic  is  enough  to  tell  the  whole 
sad  story. 

The  program  is  being  mercilessly  slashed, 
will  be  replaced  with  a  token  substitute.  And 
1.700  boys  now  being  readied  for  useful  roles 
in  society  will  be  tossed  back  to  old  haunts. 
Idleness,  a  dead  end. 

This  story  repeats  In  all  the  other  Centers. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congressmen  sympa- 
thetic to  the  needs  of  the  underprivileged  in 
urban  communities  will  prevail  upon  the 
White  House  to  reconsider  and  revoke  the 
closure  order. 

Perhaps  it  Is  not  too  late  to  change  the 
executive  decision.  The  Times-Star  urges 
all  to  let  their  feelings  be  known  to  their 
elected  representatives.  Perhaps  this  incipi- 
ent wrong  can  yet  be  righted  before  It  re- 
sults In  throwing  gasoline  on  the  coming 
"long,  hot  summer." 


MRS.  OTEPKA  RECALLS  ORDEAL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

of    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  concerning  the  long  and 
trying  case  of  Otto  P.  Otepka,  the  State 
Department  security  ofiBcer  who,  with- 
out authorization,  gave  information  to 
a  Senate  subcommittee  to  correct  false 
testimony  against  himself  rendered  by 
one  of  his  superiors.  Putting  "loyalty  to 
the  highest  moral  principles  and  to  coun- 
try above  loyalty  to  persons,  party,  or 
Government  department."  as  the  Code  of 
Ethics  for  Government  Service  directs, 
Mr.  Otepka  never  faltered  in  his  battle 
of  over  5  years  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  men  who  have 
successfully  overcome  monumental  ob- 
stacles. Otto  Otepka's  courage  was 
matched  by  the  resolute  dedication  of 
his  wife.  Edith.  Drawing  on  that  religious 
strength  which  has  been  the  hallmark 
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of  this  Nation's  greatness,  Mrs.  Otepka, 
like  her  husband,  refused  to  yield  an 
inch  in  the  face  of  a  vicious  campaign, 
which  must  have  hit  an  all-time  low  in 
Pederal  Government  relations. 

Vera  Glaser,  writing  for  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  recently 
reviewed  the  key  part  played  by  Mrs. 
Otepka  in  the  historic  case.  This  excel- 
lent interview  should  be  a  source  of  en- 
couragement to  those  beset  by  seemingly 
insurmoimtable  troubles  whose  only  sus- 
tenance at  times  is  the  force  of  moral 
conviction. 

The  article,  "Mrs.  Otepka  Recalls  Or- 
deal," from  the  Washington  Star  of 
April  27,  1969.  and  written  by  Vera 
Glaser,  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Mrs.  Otepka  Recalls  Ordeal 
(By  Vera  Glaser) 

Mrs.  Otto  P.  Otepka  is  a  quiet-spoken 
school  teacher  who  Is  married  to  one  of  the 
most  controversial  figures  In  public  life 
today. 

Her  dark  hair  is  turning  gray,  but  her  steely 
resolve  has  helped  her  husband  weather  a 
five-and-a-half  year,  headline-studded  battle 
to  keep  his  Job  as  a  State  Department  secu- 
rity officer. 

In  an  exclusive  Interview,  her  voice  trem- 
bling with  emotion,  Mrs.  Otepka  compared 
their  ordeal  to  "something  that  might  have 
happened  in  Russia  or  Nazi  Germany.  My 
husband  only  told  the  truth,  but  we  were 
forced  to  act  like  criminals." 

vindication 

When  President  Nixon  recently  named 
Otepka  to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  some  hailed  it  as  complete  vindica- 
tion. The  nomination  may  run  into  trouble 
in  the  Senate  because,  among  other  things  of 
a  recent  news  story  linking  Otepka  to  the 
ultra-right  John  Birch  Society. 

Otepka's  tough  security  evaluations  of 
State  employes  in  the  early  '60s  ran  afoul  of 
the  late  Robert  Kennedy,  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
Otepka  was  charged  with  passing  confidential 
documents  to  a  Senate  subcommittee. 

During  that  period.  Mrs.  Otepka  recalled. 
"We  were  harassed.  Men  watched  our  house 
with  binoculars.  Otto  was  locked  out  of  his 
office.  They  tapped  his  phone  and  we  were 
afraid  to  use  our  home  phone  for  fear  that 
was  bugged,  too.  I  had  to  go  down  to  the 
shopping  center  when  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
Otto." 

Sitting  in  the  living  room  of  their  neat-as- 
a-pln  home  In  suburban  Silver  Spring.  Mrs. 
Otepka  stroked  her  two  enormous  cats.  Inky 
and  Barney,  recalling  the  highlights  of  a 
case  that  has  made  her  husband  the  symbol 
of  the  clash  between  "liberals"  and  "con- 
servatives" on  how  the  national  security 
should  be  protected  within  the  government. 

Por  her.  "the  Otepka  case"  began  on  a 
summer  evening  in  1963  when  her  husband 
came  home  and  said  his  superiors  had  lied  to 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
then  probing  State's  security  practices. 

"Otto  couldn't  have  lived  with  himself  If 
he  hadn't  given  those  documents  to  the  com- 
mittee," she  said,  describing  his  action  as 
necessary  to  verify  his  own  testimony  and  re- 
fute that  of  his  superiors. 

She  learned  how  very  serious  her  husband's 
situation  was  the  following  September  when 
she  switched  on  a  radio  news  report  to  hear. 
"State  Department  security  officer  charged 
with  passing  documents  to  the  Senate!" 

"You  expected  them  to  say,  "to  Russia,'  " 
she  said,  noting  that  13  charges  were  leveled 
at  Otpeka  at  the  time.  Ten  were  dropped  after 
his  superiors  confessed  to  tapping  Otepka's 
phone,  scrutinizing  his  office  trash,  and  com- 
miting  perjury  before  the  committee. 
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"Otto  has  never  been  accused  of  lying  or 
being  unfair,"  his  wife  said. 

The  former  Edith  Simon.  Mrs.  Otepka  was 
bom  on  a  Maryland  farm  and  reared  as  a 
Christian  Scientist,  but  now  belongs  to  Grace 
Episcopal  Church.  She  met  Otepka.  a  Chl- 
cagoan  of  Czech  extraction,  shortly  after  she 
began  teaching  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools.  He  held  a  minor  government  Job 
while  studjrlng  law  at  night. 

9l8tP8alm 

After  their  marriage,  they  lived  modestly, 
stayed  out  of  debt,  and  planned  for  the  col- 
lege education  of  their  one  daughter  Joanne, 
now  23.  In  1957  Mrs.  Otepka  quit  teaching! 
In  1965,  as  her  husband's  troubles  with  the 
State  Department  dragged  on,  she  went  back 
to  work  and  they  mortgaged  their  home. 

The  couple  decided  early  that  keeping  busy 
would  help  them  weather  the  storm.  He 
bought  a  boat  and  took  up  fishing.  She  stud- 
led  art  and  did  church  work. 

"I  kept  reading  the  gist  Psalm, "  Mrs.  Ote- 
pka recalled,  "especially  the  part  about  His 
truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler.'  Last 
summer  I  painted  the  bedrooms  and  bath- 
room. It's  healthy  to  be  busy.  I  cant  stand 
self-pity." 

Otepka  spent  long  hours  in  his  basement 
office  organizing  material  on  his  case  which 
fills  several  file  cabinets.  The  walls  are  hung 
with  mementos  and  State  Department  cita- 
tions for  outstanding  work,  one  signed  by 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dulles. 

Mrs.  Otepka  maintains  her  husband's  re- 
solve never  wavered  but  friends  say  they  both 
showed  signs  of  strain.  At  times  the  Otepkas 
seemed  to  wonder  If  it  was  worth-while  to 
give  up  years  of  potentially  productive  ac- 
tivity to  pursue  the  fight.  Once  Mrs.  Otepka 
wrote  her  husband  a  "chin  up"  note  which 
he  has  saved. 

Occasionally  they  laughed  about  their 
troubles.  "We'd  say.  "Why  watch  television?' 
We've  got  our  own  show, "  Mrs.  Otepka  rem- 
inisced. 

In  February  1966,  three  years  after  he  had 
been  charged.  Otepka  crossed  the  path  of 
Richard  Nixon,  who  had  not  yet  decided  to 
run  for  the  Presidency.  ""Stay  In  there."  he 
told  Otepka.  "and  some  day  the  worm  will 
turn." 

"It's  true  Otto  was  blocking  some  Kennedy 
Administration  appointments, "  Mrs.  Otepka 
said.  His  Job  was  to  follow  the  security  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Intelligence  agencies.'  When 
word  came  back  to  us"  that  Bobby  had  in- 
quired about  the  possibility  of  having  Otto 
charged  with  violation  of  the  espionage  act. 
that  did  It.  We  knew  then  we'd  fight  It  out." 


CITIZENSHIP   AND   THE   STUDENT'S 
ROLE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Apnl  29,  1969 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  con- 
stantly beseiged  by  news  stories  telling 
us  something  is  wrong  with  the  youth  of 
today.  These  stories  seldom  tell  us  how 
many  of  these  young  people  are  growing 
to  be  useful  citizens. 

A  young  man  in  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  North  Carolina  suCfered 
a  tragic  swimming  accident  3  years  ago 
at  the  exciting  age  of  17. 

For  many  days  Sidney  White  was  not 
expected  to  live  and  even  now  he  is  com- 
pletely paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 
Nevertheless,  by  his  own  courage  and 
fortitude  he  has  refused  to  accept  the 
verdict  of  his  doctors  that  he  would  never 
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again  be  able  t»  sit  or  stand.  Today  he 
does  both,  though  he  is  mostly  confined 
to  a  wheelchair. 

But  Sidney,  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cecil  White  of  Rockingham,  N.C.. 
is  not  content  to  mark  his  growth  in 
physical  progress  alone.  He  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  St.  Aijdrews  College  of  Laurln- 
burg,  N.C.,  with  a  goal  of  becoming  a  high 
school  English  teacher. 

To  prove  his  ejapabilities  for  this  voca- 
tion, Sidney  recently  won  first  in  the 
Civltan  Essay  Contest  for  area  No.  6 — 
the  North  Carolina  District  West.  A  dis- 
trict victory  wo^ild  place  him  in  compe- 
tition for  Interriational  honors. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  able  to 
present  his  essay  for  all  to  read: 

CrriZENSHIP  AND  THE  STUDENTS'  ROLE  IN  THE 

U>  TTED  States 
(By  Sllney  O.  White) 
The  youth   of   loday   knows   clearly   what 
he  Is  opposed  to.   ret  finds  difficulty  in  stat- 
ing  clearly    what   he   favors.   It   seems   that 
everyone    can    find    something    to    criticize, 
something    toward    which    he    or    she    can 
casually  and  with   little  effort  direct  a  dis- 
couraging-statemdnt.    On    the    other    hand, 
only   th»  -sincere  i  ind   energetic   p>erson   will 
take  a  positive  stand.   It  requires  effort   to 
be  for  something.  When  one  says  openly,  "I 
am  for  this  and  1    will  work  to  see  that  It 
happens",  he  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
being    committed.    If    such    a    statement    Is 
made  In  earnest,  a  hard  but  often  rewarding 
road  lies  ahead.  Tt  e  energy  with  which  that 
person  will  strive  will  usually  be  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  MlUlngness  of  the  person  to 
stand  firmly  upon  his  principles.  There  Is  a 
trend  In  the  United  States  toward  standing 
against  everything  and  for  nothing.   People 
are  falling  to  project  the  proper  Image. 

Wherever  you  gp.  whatever  you  say,  you 
project  an  Image  to  whomever  you  meet.  Pew 
people  are  aware  o;  this  projection;  If  they 
were,  they  would  probably  be  more  conscious 
of  their  behavior,  for  their  Impression  repre- 
sents what  type  <if  citizens  they  are.  No 
matter  how  a  persdn  conducts  himself,  and 
no  mktter  how  mlscalevous  he  Is,  that  person 
wants  to  be  recognliied.  His  behavior  In  Itself 
Is  evidence  of  this  need.  By  misbehaving  this 
person  Is  drawing  ai  tentlon  to  himself.  He  Is 
doing  this  In  an  eflort  to  Impress  his  peers. 
People  are  striving  f^r  citizenship.  The  means 
which  they  employ  are  usually  a  reflection 
of  their  standards.  Before  one  can  know  a 
proper  means  toward  recognition,  he  must 
first  set  a  goal  an<  1  contrive  a  method  to 
achieve  It. 

The  first  step  toward  setting  a  goal  Is 
knowing  what  citizenship  Is.  Citizenship  Is 
simply  conduct.  It  la  the  attitude  with  which 
you  approach  and  jvercome  a  problem.  It 
would  seem  that  citizenship  bolls  down  to  a 
matter  of  attitude,  sj  the  Initial  step  toward 
becoming  a  good  citizen  Is  to  assume  the 
correct  frame  of  mind.  Be  a  positive  thinker, 
and  remember  to  pioject  a  good  Image.  Do 
this  and  you  cannot  go  too  far  astray. 

The  youth  of  todiy  must  realize  his  re- 
sponsibility in  becoiilng  a  mature,  produc- 
tive citizen.  He  must  become  aware  of  the 
Image  which  he  Is  projecting.  Once  this 
awakening  takes  pla<  e  there  will  be  no  limit 
to  the  potential  of  our  citizens.  Within  youth 
lies  the  energy  whl(h  Is  needed  to  thrust 
this  nation  onward.  How  this  energy  Is  di- 
rected will  determlns  how  our  history  will 
be  written.  Will  we  jrogress,  or  will  we  re- 
gress? We  must  all  lihor  to  be  good  citizens 
In  order  to  insure  :)rogress,  and  we  must 
place  our  youth  clearly  in  the  forefront  of 
the  struggle.  The  fiture  Is  the  estate  In- 
herited by  youth;  and  as  Americans,  our 
heritage  Is  proud.  Lei  us  see  that  It  remains 
proud  for  posterity ! 
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As  a  student,  your  role  in  the  United 
States  should  be  clear.  You  are  tomorrow's 
America.  Take  your  positive  stand  and  work 
for  a  better  United  States,  never  forgetUng 
the  past,  and  always  looking  ahead.  Profit 
by  your  nation's  mistakes,  rather  than  dwell- 
ing upon  them.  Be  a  citizen  of  America— not 
Just  a  member  of  its  government!  Love  her 
as  a  mother,  for  she  has  given  you  freedom — 
a  gift  often  valued  above  life  Itself. 


April  29,  1969 


THERE      IS      RESPONSIBILITY      IN 
MOTION  PICTURE  DISTRIBUTING 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 


OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  days 
we  hear  much  of  what  is  evil  in  our  na- 
tional life,  including  how  the  arts  are 
being  utilized  to  corrupt.  Such  is  not 
always  the  case,  as  the  following  illus- 
tration will  show. 

Mr.  Sheldon  Tromberg,  president  of 
Boxofflce  Attractions,  Inc..  of  this  Capi- 
tal City,  has  set  a  different  tone  by  the 
pictures  he  chooses  to  handle,  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  presents  them,  and  the 
example  he  sets  within  his  own  indus- 
try. It  is  one  of  his  major  aims  to  see 
to  it  that  first-class  entertainment  is 
made  available  to  young  people.  By  the 
life  he  leads  in  business  and  otherwise, 
he  has  brought  great  credit  to  his  fam- 
ily and  industry. 

A  graduate  of  Columbia  University, 
he  is  president  of  his  own  enterprise  in 
Wasliington,  and  acts  as  a  motion  pic- 
ture reviewer  for  the  Washingtonian 
magazine.  He  has  spoken  before  a  good 
many  other  groups  involved  in  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry  on  the  subject  of 
the  speech  which  I  am  including  here  for 
reprinting  in  the  Record.  This  address 
is  a  first-rate  exposition  of  the  situa- 
tion our  film  business  and  theaters  face 
now,  and  an  outline  of  what  they  must 
do  to  remain  relevant  in  the  future. 

The  speech  was  given  on  the  occasion 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Theater  Owners  of 
America  in  Detroit,  Mich.  A  ttnal  note 
is  in  order  here.  Mr.  Tromberg  is  the 
son  of  the  family  which  has  operated 
Tromberg's  Department  Store  in  Ben- 
sonhurst,  at  West  10th  Street  and  Ave- 
nue O,  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  for  the  past  40 
years.  He  is  a  credit  to  these  people,  who 
have  been  an  institution  in  their  neigh- 
borhood for  all  these  years. 
The  speech  follows: 

Movns:   The  Third  Act  of  the  20th 

Century 

(By  Sheldon  Trombert) 

Who  wlU  write  the  3rd  act  of  the  motion 
picture  Industry  in  the  20th  century? 

We  see  a  new  generation  of  Americans  at- 
tuned to  the  visual  arts :  They  have  seen  the 
light!  Have  we  seen  the  light? 

They  are  a  new  breed  Artlstotoleans. 

They  tell  us  that  images,  of  whatever  sort 
have  a  cathartic  effect. 

They  tell  us  that  what  they  see  visually 
allows  the  human  mind  to  release  Impulses 
and  aggressions. 

The  Isl  act  of  the  20th  century  began  with 
a  movie  show  at  Koster  and  Bials  and  then 
to  the  opening  of  the  first  movie  theater  in 
Los  Angeles. 


Immigrant  Americans  learned  the  English 
language  through  subtitles  on  films. 

Movies  were  the  mass  entertainment.  They 
harnessed  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  the  work- 
ing classes. 

People  were  concerned  with  structure,  plot 
content  and  spectacle.  They  ware  Platoists' 
The  first  act  ended  with  a  revolt. 

The  flaming  youth  of  the  1920s  and  1930s 
revolted  against  the  deadly,  dull  lives  of  their 
parents.  They  demonstrated  for  greater  free- 
dom of  speech  and  personal  relaUons. 

Motion  pictures  reflected  their  preoccupa- 
tion with  petUng  parties,  new  dances  and 
fast  cars. 

Pllm-golng  became  a  necessity  as  an  outlet 
for  the  entertainment  and  awakening  learn- 
ing processes. 

The  2nd  act  of  the  20th  century  began  on 
the  street  corner  apple  carts  of  our  major 
cities.  Depression-bound  and  depression- 
minded.  America's  film  audiences  were 
"treated"  to  gala  screen  achievements- 
color — sound — and  stars! 

All  these  Ingredients  were  guaranteed  to 
mask  and  relieve  their  depression.  It  was 
soporific  cinema  sluiced  and  spliced  for  mass 
consumpUon,  arid  bought  with  gusto. 

The  2nd  act  ended  with  the  Influence  of 
European  film-makers— Just  as  the  1st  act 
began  with  the  Infiuence  of  European  Immi- 
grant audiences. 

America's  experiences  during  the  2nd 
World  War  brought  on  a  new  wave  of  realism 
The  film.  "The  Best  Years  of  Our  Uves" 
brought  down  the  curtain  on  the  2nd  act, 
the  act  that  began  with  "The  Jazz  Singer.'" 
And  now,  we  have,  generlcally  speaking 
films  everywhere!  Television,  homes,  hotels, 
ships  at  sea,  planes  in  the  sky,  trains  on  the 
rails,  submarines  beneath  the  oceans,  space- 
ships in  the  outer  world,  hospitals,  country 
clubs,  schools,  prisons  and  theatres. 

And,  It's  still  the  cinema  that  remains  the 
mother  religion— it  Is  still  cinemas  that  set 
the  patterns  and  create  customers  for  film 
everywhere. 

Movies  have  become  the  outlets  for  rebel- 
lion. Once  again,  the  battle  is  aimed  against 
the  traditionally  structured  society. 

America's  movie  goers  are  "tuning  out"  the 
story  and  "tuning  in"  on  their  environment. 
They  are  "groovy".  They  are  visceral.  They 
don't  hear  the  dialogue— their  receptors  are 
tuned  to  the  changing  scenes,  the  shapes 
and  motions,  the  sounds  and  lights  that  are 
fiashed  on  the  screen. 

They  are  concerned  with  the  totality  of 
Images.  They  want  to  experience  and  feel 
what  they  are  seeing,  rather  than  intellec- 
tuallze. 
They  are  boxofflce  existentialists. 
As  Karl  Baedeker  put  It.  "There  Is  a  need 
for  a  balance  between  the  world  Inside  us 
and  the  world  outside  us.  It  Is  a  reciprocal 
process:  Both  worlds  form  a  single  one" 

Motion  picture  courses  are  the  hotest  elec- 
tive subjects  on  our  college  campuses— with 
a  present  enrollment  of  about  60,000  and 
with  the  thousands  growing  monthly  the 
young  are  polemlclzlng;  they  practice  the  art 
of  controversy. 

They  believe  that  man  makes  his  own  way 
In  the  World  and  leads  his  own  life  thru 
confilcts.  seeking  identity   thru   blunders 

This  new  generation  of  Indigenous  Ameri- 
cans have  their  own  films  rising  from  an  un- 
derground. There  are  films  fractionallzed  to 
satisfy  every  sub-culture  In  American  so- 
ciety. 

Who  will  be  the  film  leaders  in  the  3rd 
act?   How   will    they   react   to   the   3rd   act' 

Will  they  give  us  giant  cartoon-sized 
films,  filled  with  stupefying  trivia,  marked 
for  the  fast  buck? 

Will  they  give  us  narcotic  fantasies  render- 
ing our  lives  relatively  simple? 

Will  they  pursue  the  Idea  that  great  art 
evokes  great  emotions? 

Will  they  bureaucratlze.  pasturlze.  homog- 
enize and  alphabetize  movies  as  If  brand- 
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ing  films  Is  as  easily  done  as  candling  egga 
and  grading  meat? 

Will  they  be  opulent  opuscles  or  frizzy 
frltherers  or  anonymously  euphoric  conglom- 
erate choruses  of  political  and  corporate 
functionaries? 

Movies  remain  entertainment  In  a  world 
of  new  social  freedoms,  technological  Im- 
provements and  scientific  advances. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  my  recommendations 
for  the  3rd  act: 

( 1 )  I  suggest  that  motion  pictures  be 
taught  as  an  art  form  on  screen  and  thru 
books  and  be  Included  in  all  grade  school 
currlculums  much  as  music  Is  taught. 

(2)  We  see  book  and  stageplay  reviews  for 
children:  book  and  stageplay  reviews  for 
teenagers  and  book  and  stageplay  reviews  for 
adults  covering  many  pages  in  our  nations 
publications.  We  see  record  and  concert  re- 
views for  children,  for  teenagers,  for  classi- 
cal and  pop  music  fans  in  our  nation's  news- 
papers. 8  million  sailors  and  11  million  golf- 
ers get  much  more  space  in  our  publications 
than  our  40  million  theatre  movie  goers,  be- 
sides the  other  millions  seeing  movies  else- 
where. In  proportion,  then,  it  seems  logical 
that  there  should  be  more  separate  and  spe- 
cialized movie  reviews  for  children,  teenagers, 
and  families  in  our  dally  newspapers. 

( 3  >  For  the  preservation  and  growth  of 
ihe  film  industry,  I  would  ask  for  new,  ma- 
jor technological  Improvements  In  screen 
sizes  and  shapes.  Over  a  40  year  period,  we 
might  have  accomplished  more  advances 
than  Just  sound  and  color,  Cinemascope, 
Cinerama  and  70  mm. 

(4)  The  reformation  of  the  motion  picture 
industry  will  not  lead  to  Its  regenesls  and 
expansion  without  its  Involvement  In  edu- 
cation. There  Is  a  need  for  the  Industry  to 
find  its  place  within  the  nations  college  level 
school  systems.  We  need  training  programs 
and  special  educational  instruction.  I  see  2 
year  post  high  school  courses  leading  to  tech- 
nological degrees  in  motion  picture  manage- 
ment, advertising,  promotion,  booking,  buy- 
ing, sales,  distribution  and  public  relations. 

(5)  I  wovild  ask  that  theatres  keep  in 
mind  that  movies  remain  a  habit  formulated 
at  the  earliest  age  levels!  That  is  a  fact  of 
life.  There  should  be  a  scheduling  of  quality 
films  for  children  In  theatres  built  for  chil- 
dren for  both  weekend  and  full-time  show- 
mgs. 

Let  us  resolve  not  to  make  the  movie  screen 
a  "witch  box"  for  shoddy  entertainment. 

We  at  Boxofflce  Attractions  have  embarked 
on  a  program  concerned  with  family  films, 
making  them  a  substantive  and  major  force 
in  the  leisure  world  market. 

Our  first  venture,  "The  Children's  Film 
Festival" — a  movie  party  for  every  boy  and 
girl — is  now  playing  theatres  across  the  na- 
tion. (It  ojjens  in  48  theatres  in  Michigan 
this  weekend  and.  If,  we  had  had  the  extra 
prints,  we  would  have  been  able  to  fill  the 
more  than  100  playdates  submitted  to  o\ir 
distributor.) 

It  Is  attracting  audiences,  strikingly 
enough,  composed  of  Yj  adults.  It  is  the  first 
matinee  movie  show  for  children  to  have  been 
submitted  to  the  nation's  critics,  and  to  have 
received  consistently  rave  reviews  in  all  sec- 
tions of  our  dally  newspapers. 

I  am  pleased  to  receive  your  "special  award 
of  appreciation"  "for  the  children's  film  fes- 
tival" and  I  hope  that  exhibitors  around  the 
nation  continue  to  support  me  and  others 
concerned  with  quality  family  films.  For,  it  Is 
clearly  In  that  area  that  your  future  will 
stand   or   fall. 

The  film  you  play  in  your  theatres  today 
will  be  seen  as  mass  entertainment  on  televi- 
sion In  the  future.  Today's  average  grammar 
school  graduate  has  seen  3,500  hours  of 
T.V.;  the  average  high  school  graduate  has 
seen  15,000  hours  of  T.V.  and  5,000  hours  of 
films.  If  you  press  for  and  consistently  book 
self-serving  pornography  and  bloody,  vio- 
lence drenched  films,  you  will  be  unwittingly 
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pre-seUlng  these  films  as  television  bonanzas 
for  their  producers.  They  will  make  good  use 
of  you  as  a  respectable  group  of  community 
minded  Americans;  salesmen  for  profitable 
producer  T.V.  sales.  And,  when  the  sexiest 
"X"  and  "double  X"  films  are  shown  on  T.V. 
within  the  next  act.  what  will  you  do  for  an 
encore? 

Will  you  be  left  with  "triple  X"  films  and 
have  the  cinema  labeled  "censored  to  the 
community"?  or  "off-Umlts  In  this  neighbor- 
hood"? 

You've  got  some  things  to  plan  for  before 
the  curtain  closes  on  the  3d  act  of  the  20tb 
century;  and  one  Is  whether  or  not  families 
In  suburban  communities  and  satellite  cities 
will  be  curious  enough  about  buying  tickets 
to  your  theatres  anymore  and  whether  you 
will  be  a  priority  entertainment  factor. 

There  are  alternatives  to  sending  them  to 
their  film  cartridge  projectors  and  pay  T.V. 
sets  In  their  family  recreation  rooms  during 
the  3d  act  Just  as  you  set  them  up  for  T.V. 
during  the  2d  act. 

Do  something  about  it  now  or  prepare  to 
fall  Into  the  orchestra  pit  before  the  3d 
act  ends.  Your  profession  as  showmen  must 
remain  young  enough  not  to  yield  to  a  pat- 
tern of  "don't  fold,  spindle  or  mutilate." 

Showmanship  is  a  unique.  Individualistic 
and  creative  profession.  And  movies  at  cine- 
mas are  the  quintessence  of  showmanship. 


COMPLETE  PEACE  IN  ETERNAL 
LIFE 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  Bur- 
man  Long,  D.D.,  of  my  home  city  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  a  most  distinguished 
theologian,  is  the  registrar  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  minister  of 
the  Hope  Congregational  Church  of 
Worcester. 

Dr.  Long  recently  extendedi  through 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Evening  Gazette  newspaper,  that 
appeared  in  the  April  15,  1969,  issue,  his 
very  timely  and  most  thought-provoking 
remarks  on  the  incompleteness  of  life  on 
this  troubled  earth,  which  I  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  FtJTTjRE  Life  as  a  FtrutnxMENT 
To  the  EDrroR: 

The  item.  "Dee  Left  An  Unfinished  Vol- 
ume," in  The  Gazette  April  8  that  states 
that  former  President  Elsenhower  had  the 
object  of  completing  a  book  even  after  he  was 
hospitalized  last  May  and  that  "he  had 
worked  with  zeal  and  the  perfection  of  a 
professional  writer  before  the  doctors  ruled 
out  any  further  work  on  the  volume." 

That  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  former 
president  and  general  testifies  to  my  theory 
that  man  never  completes  himself  on  earth 
and  that  It  Is  an  Intimation  within  the  soul 
of  the  reality  and  need  for  the  future  life. 

Here  on  earth  we  never  get  complete  Jus- 
tice, complete  love,  a  complete  home  or  com- 
plete friendships.  We  want  to  live  on  In  our 
minds  which  needs  immortality  in  the  Greek 
sense  and  Eternal  Life  in  the  Christian.  That 
requires  the  future  life  to  complete  the  life 
on  earth  is  within  the  plan  of  God  for  every 
person. 

The  future  life  Is  spiritual,  of  course,  but 
our  minds  have  spiritual  connotations  and 
the  future  life  will  be  real.  Easter  Is  a  re- 
minder that  Jesus  Is  the  first  fruits  of  the 
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Resurrection.  He  expected  to  live  on,  ana  we 
have  similar  notions  of  life's  completeness. 
That  helps  to  make  this  life  positive  and 
hopeful. 

The  Rev.  S.  Borman  Lono 
87  Monadnock  Road, 
Worcester 

The  Reverend  Dr.  S.  Burman  Long  was 
bom  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  attended  iiigh 
school  In  Chambersburg.  Pa.  He  earned 
a  B.A.  degree  from  Lebanon  Valley  Col- 
lege, a  B.D.  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  MA.  and  D.D.  degrees 
from  Syracuse  University.  He  has -served 
as  moderator  of  the  New  York  Qongre- 
gational  Christian  Conference;  he  has 
been  registrar  and  scribe  of  the  Cheshire 
Association.  New  Hampshire;  Union  As- 
sociation, New  York;  and  Pilgrim  and 
Worcester  Associations  in  Massachusetts. 
In  addition,  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Pilgrim  Club  of  Boston,  the  Ministers'- 
Associations  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Quincy, 
Mass.;  and  Weymouth,  Mass.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Re- 
ligion and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
JUDSON  P.  GALLOWAY  POST  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION,  NEW- 
BURGH,   N.Y. 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Tuesday.  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  pleased  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  paid  by  a  former  distin- 
guished Member  of  tills  House  and 
founder  of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  wrote 
one  of  the  noblest  documents  in  Ameri- 
can history — the  preamble  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  constitution.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  and  interest,  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  in  a  conversation  with  me 
described  it  as  comparable  to  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address.  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 
Sr.  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  tlie  Judson  P.  Galloway  Post 
of  the  American  Legion.  Newburgh,  NY., 
delivered  a  speech  which  I  am  honored 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  : 

Speaking  at  the  50th  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Judson  P.  Galloway  Post  of  Newburgh 
on  Saturday  night,  March  29th,  I  paid  a  trib- 
ute to  the  Legion  pioneers  who  founded  that 
Post,  and  other  Legionnaires  who  organized 
posts  In  other  communities  throughout  Or- 
ange County  50  years  ago. 

I  was  at  that  time  the  first  district  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  whose  main 
function  was  to  appoint  a  chairman  in  all  of 
the  counties  of  both  the  9th  and  3rd  Judicial 
districts  whose  duty  it  was  to  organize  the 
Legion.  I  appointed  Ray  Egan  of  Newburgh 
as  the  Orange  County  Commander,  and  Hon. 
Arthur  Brundage  and  Hon.  Elmer  Lemon  were 
the  main  organizers  of  the  Legion  post  in 
Newburgh. 

The  Legion  has  grown  from  a  small  acorn 
into  a  mighty  oak  with  1.700  posts  and  over 
3'<;  million  members,  strictly  non-partisan 
without  regard  to  race,  color  or  creed,  com- 
posed of  veterans  who  have  returned  to  civil- 
ian life.  It  Is  today  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  organizations  in  America:  for 
God  and  Country,  and  !n  support  of  the  Con- 
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stltution,  Preeiom,  Justice.  Democracy  and 
Peace. 

I  take  this  oj^portunlty  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  L«glon  pioneers  of  Orange  County,  partic- 
ularly of  Newbi^rgh  with  whom  I  was  closely 
associated  50  yqars  ago:  Hon.  Ray  Egan,  Hon. 
Arthur      Brundage.      Hon.      Earner      Lemon 
Townsend   Cass^dy,   William   McOlffert,   MaJ 
Sheeban.  Wlllla^n  Stanton,  Albert  Whltehlll, 
William  Penoyair,  Jimmy  Mulholland,  Philip 
S.  Levy.  E.  Nelsfcn  Mooney,  Frederick  Kings- 
ton. Eddy  and  VBlton  Zelgfrled.  Morris  Cohen. 
Terrance  Newsoiie.  BUI  Joy,  Joseph  Monlhan! 
BUI  Keefe.  JohnI Flanagan,  John  Zimmerman, 
Edward    H.   Johiison,   Newton   J    Flamming. 
Hon    WUIlam   Ilamont.   Ray   McDowell,   Bill 
Delhi,    Theodor*    Valleau,    Vincent    Canade 
Prank  Oallow.  Nicholas  Farina,  MaJ.  McKay, 
Arthur  Burnett.  |wuilam  J.  Smith,  Dr.  Charles 
Reed,    John    E.  | McLean,    Howard    McElrath 
Broadway  Levei^n,  BUI  Brodertck,  Tommy 
Doulln,  Terrene*  McDermott  and  Alfred  Mc- 
Lean, MlddletoWn:   Hon.  Wilson  Van  Duzer. 
John  Korchen,  playton  Jones,  Dr.  Bradner, 
Sgt.  Bailey,  Dr   iloses  Stivers.  Chester:  San- 
ford   Durland,   Hoy   Howard,   my   former  or- 
derly.  Ooshen:    fester  Roosa,  Agustus  Wal- 
nnelly.   New  Windsor:    Col. 
ghland  Palls:    Walter  Qar- 
S.  MlUspaudh  and  Homer 


lace,  John  B.   C 
Harry  Monell 
rlson.  Walden: 


Dr.  Hilfinton 
wall :  William  B 
Many  of  the 
pastures  but  th 
the  American 


StevensrMontgolnery :  Dan  Taf t.  Port  Jervls : 
onroe :  Joseph  Dally.  Corn- 
k'ke. 
have  gone  on  to  greener 
were  the  real  founders  of 
Ion  In  Orange  County  In- 
cluding others  wlio  cooperated  with  them  and 
helped  to  build  bne  of  the  greatest  organi- 
zations in  Amerl4a  which  will  survive  as  long 
as  Freedom  prevails  in  the  United  States. 

This  list  was  cc^plled  by  me  with  the  help 
of  Hon.  Arthur  JBrundage  and  Hon.  Elmer 
Lemon  and  wUI  be  added  to  by  Hon.  Martin 
McKneally  who  hias  agreed  to  insert  It  In  the 
Congressional  Reiford  along  with  the  remarks 
I  made  at  the  golden  anmversary  meeUng. 

In  honoring  th»  Legion,  I  also  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 


Which  I  have  beer 
also  have  fought 


a  member  for  50  years  who 
for  the  same  principles  of 
patriotism.  Americanism,  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  Pree<|om. 

country  worth   living  in, 
I  defending,  fighting  for,  or 
-     -  -V  United  States  of  America 

This,  together  with  the  Preamble  is  the  credo 
of  the  American    :^glon.  God  bless  freedom, 
the  American  Leg|on  and  the  United  States. 
Hamilton  Pish,  Sr. 


If   there   is   anj 
any  country  wortli 
dying  for.  it  Is  thu 
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On  April  24 
sored  a  panel 
Facts,  Law,  Policy 
ing  were  Mr 


on 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Deputy  Legal  Advisor  of  the  Department 
of  State,  and  Mr,  William  E.  Butler,  a 
research  associate  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  an  associate  of  the  Harvard 
University    Russian    Research    Center. 
Serving    as    interrogators    were    Profs, 
Jerome  A.  Cohen  and  Oliver  J,  Lissitzyn 
of  Harvard  and  Columbia  Law  Schools. 
respecUvely,   The  panel  chairman  was 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  Arthur  A.  Dean. 
Mr.  Butler,  who  has  published  several 
scholarly  articles  and  a  monograph  on 
Soviet  approaches  to  the  law  of  the  sea. 
expressed  misgivings  about  the  impact 
that   U.S.   electronics  intelligence  mis- 
sions as  presently  constituted  may  have 
upon  our  relations  with  smaller  coastal 
powers  and  upon  our  long-range  interest 
in  maximum  freedom  of  the  seas.  To  il- 
lustrate his  concern,  he  assimied  the  role 
of  devil's  advocate  and  suggested  a  vari- 
ety of  arguments  which  North  Korea 
might  have  used  in  the  Pueblo  seizure 
and  which  similarly-situated  states  may 
invoke,  in  one  form  or  another,  In  the 
future. 

His  observations  are  thoughtful  and 
stimulating  and  merit  serious  considera- 
tion. 

With  unanimous  consent  the  text  of 
Mr.  Butler's  remarks  and  the  New  York 
Times  account  of  the  panel  session  are 
placed  in  the  Record  : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  25.   1969 1 

Legal  Society  Told  "Pueblos"  Seizure  May 

Have    Been  JusrrriEi) 

(By  Peter  Grose) 

Washington,  April  24.— The  American  So- 

clety  of  International  Law  heard  arguments 

today    that    North    Korea    and    other    small 

countries  might  be  Justified  in  taking  drastic 

action  to  protect  themselves  from  electronic 

reconnaissance  by  the  great  powers. 

William  E.  Butler,  a  research  associate  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  suggested  that  "the 
estabUshed  law  of  the  seas  has  been  out- 
moded by  the  advent  of  electronic  intelli- 
gence." He  noted  that  modem  monitoring 
devices  could  "penetrate  to  the  heart  of  a 
country's  Inland  defenses,"  calling  into  ques- 
tion the  long-standing  immunity  claimed  by 
reconnaissance  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 

George  H.  Aldrlch.  assistant  legal  adviser 
of  the  State  Department,  argued  that  by  es- 
tablished international  law  "the  Pueblo,  as 
a  foreign  man-of-war.  was  entitled  to  abso- 
lute immunity  from  seizure  by  the  North 
Koreans." 
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that  no  state  had  yet  done  so.  but  that  "we'll 
Just  have  to  wait  and  see." 

Mr.  Aldrlch  sought  to  Justify  electronic 
intelligence  as  a  legal  extension  of  visual 
observation.  "A  state  cannot  prohibit  a  pass- 
ing vessel  from  looking  at  the  shore  through 
field  glasses,"  he  said. 

irrelevance  possible 
He  conceded  that  long-standing  distinc- 
tions In  the  law  of  the  seas  might  not  be  rele- 
vant in  the  era  of  electronic  reconnaissance 
For  instance,  the  difference  between  12  miles 
offshore  and  15  miles  offshore— the  first  a 
possible  intrusion,  the  second  not— makes 
little  or  no  difference  to  radio  monltorlne 
vessels.  "* 

Ambassador  Dean,  the  chairman  of  the 
panel,  noted  that  much  of  the  law  of  the  seas 
had  been  formulated  in  the  era  of  sailing 
ships,  when  a  three-mile  limit  or,  later,  a  12- 
mlle  limit  was  generally  considered  to  offer 
adequate  protection  to  a  coastal  state. 

Another  convention  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
In  Washington,  the  Federal  Power  Bar  Associ- 
ation, heard  Clark  M.  Clifford,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  defend  the  necessity  for 
great  powers  to  collect  intelligence. 

"If  a  nation  is  getting  reasonably  accurate 
intelligence,  it  is  less  likely  blindly  to  strike 
out  at  some  country  it  thinks  is  its  enemy- 
it  is  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  rumors  and 
guesswork  and  so,  in  a  moment  of  hysteria  or 
deep  concern,  launch  an  all-out  effort "  Mr 
Clifford  said. 

"Intelligence  collection  stabilizes  the  rela- 
tionship among  nations:  intelligence  gather- 
ing is  an  aid  toward  peace  and  not  a  hin- 
drance toward  peace." 

The  "Pueblo"  Crisis:    Some  Critical 

Retlections 

(By  William  E.  Butler,  Research  Associate 

Harvard  Law  School) 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 

affecting  U.S.  intelligence 

coast  of  North  Korea, 

inquiries  now  being  con- 

comnjittees  of  the  House,  I 

submit  for  the  Record  some 

made  at  the  63d  annual 

A(merican  Society  of  In- 

:  elating  to  legal  aspects 

s. 

1969,  the  Society  spon- 

"The  Pueblo  Crisis: 

Addressing  the  meet- 

H.  Aldrich.  Acting 


Ge(  rge 


CHANGE   IN    LAW    POSSIBLE 

Mr.  Butler  did  not  dispute  this  point,  but 
argued  that  established  law  might  be  chang- 
ing. "Coastal  states  cannot  be  blamed  if  they 
view  offshore  electronics  Intelligence  opera- 
tions as  a  substantially  new  phenomenon  in 
International  life."  he  said. 

He  argued  further  that  the  great  powers, 
with  their  wealth  and  technological  capa- 
bilities, were  taking  unfair  advantage  of 
smaller,  poorer  countries  that  could  not  af- 
ford their  own  reconnaissance  systems.  The 
great  powers,  he  said,  are  engaging  in  es- 
pionage, but  claiming  an  immunity  of  the 
high  seas  Intended  primarily  to  protect 
navigation. 

Mr  Butler,  who  made  It  clear  that  he  was 
arguing  a  case  as  a  lawyer  and  not  neces- 
sarily speaking  from  personal  conviction,  was 
challenged  by  former  Ambassador  Arthur  H 
Dean  and  Prof.  Oliver  J.  Lissitzyn  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Professor  Ussltzyn  asked  If  "a  new  norm  of 
law  "  was  developing  from  the  Pueblo  and 
EC-121  Incidents  that  entitled  coastal  states 
to  declare  zones  from  which  reconnaissance 
vessels  would  be  excluded.  Mr.  Butler  replied 


If  we  are  to  have  a  meaningful  discussion 
of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo,  It  must  be  asked  whether  there  is 
any  merit  at  all  in  international  law  for 
the  position  taken  by  North  Korea.  Let  me 
therefore,  assume  the  role  of  devil's  advocate 
and  outline  for  your  consideration  the  range 
of  arguments  North  Korea  or  a  state  slm- 
llariy-sltuated  might  have  made  in  response 
to  the  legal  position  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Pueblo  crisis. 

The  Pueblo  incident  raises  legal  issues  of 
great  scope  and  diversity.  It  would  be  possi- 
ble to  list  these  In  the  time  allotted  to  me 
but  not  to  explore  their  complexity  and 
their  ramifications.  Hence,  the  decision  to 
confine  this  presentation  primarily  to  legal 
aspects  of  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the 
vessel. 

The  United  States  Government  bases  its 
contention  tliat  the  Pueblo  seizure  was  Il- 
legal on  the  time-honored  rule  of  Interna- 
tional law  that  a  naval  vessel  on  the  high  seas 
enjoys  absolute  immunity  from  all  but  flag- 
state  Jurisdiction.  This  rule  Is  also  embodied 
In  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  High 
Seas,  said  to  be  generally  declaratory  of  es- 
tablished   principles    of    international    law 
Non-recognition  of  North  Korean  statehood 
by  the  United  States  and  the  fact  America 
was   Influential   In   excluding   North   Korea 
from   participating  in   the   preparation   and 
adoption  of  the  Convention  may  complicate 
our  position,  but.  by  representing  itself  to  be 
a  member  of  the  International   community 
and  by  falUng  expressly  to  reject  the  rule  of 
absolute  Immunity  of  warships.  North  Korea 
presumptively  Is  bound  to  respect  that  rule. 
Ironically,  it  Is  socialist  states  which  are 
the    /anguard    of   those   Insisting   upon   the 
total   Immunity  of  state  vessels.  Article  18 
of  the  Rules  for  Visits  by  Foreign  Warships 
to^USSR  Territorial  Waters  calls  for  first  a 
warning   and   then   a   request   to   leave   If  a 
foreign    warship    violates    established    rules. 
Including  the  rule  prohibiting  unauthorized 
entry  Into  Soviet  territorial  waters.  Writings 


by  Chinese  Jiuista  indicate  that  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  also  recognizes  the  extra- 
terrltortal  status  of  warships  in  law  and 
practice. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  press.  In  reporting  the  Pueblo 
seizure,  made  no  reference  to  customary  In- 
ternational law  or  the  Geneva  Conventions 
of  1968.  The  North  Korean  version  of  the 
seizure,  the  "confession"  of  Captain  Bucher, 
and  the  North  Korean  legal  ixieltlon  were  re- 
ported factually,  without  editorial  gloss.  The 
affair  was  accorded  brief  treatment  and  then 
Ignored.  One  gained  the  distinct  impression 
that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  care  to  publi- 
cize or  discuss  any  legal  Implications  of  the 
Pueblo  Incident,  an  understandable  reaction 
considering  the  sizable  Soviet  fleet  of  elec- 
tronics research  vessels.  The  reasons  for 
Chinese  silence  may  have  related  to  disrup- 
tion attendant  with  the  cultural  revolution 
or  may  have  reflected  Chinese  realization 
that  If  the  North  Korean  action  were  sanc- 
tioned, the  PRC  would  be  expected  to  follow 
suit  when  an  American  warship  infringed 
Chinese  territorial  waters. 

Implicit  in  the  United  States  attitude  is 
the  notion  that  the  conduct  of  visual  and 
electronic  surveillance  of  a  coastal  state  by 
a  vessel  on  the  high  sees  Is  not  a  marked 
departure  from  the  traditional  practice  of 
maritime  powers  In  peacetime.  Undoubtedly. 
It  has  been  customary  for  warships  to  hover 
offshore  of  other  states,  to  chart  coastal  de- 
fenses, to  observe  with  telescope  and  camera 
the  movements  of  shipping,  details  of  har- 
bor Installations,  and  so  forth.  But  coastal 
states  cannot  be  blamed  If  they  view  off- 
shore electronics  Intelligence  operations  as  a 
substantially  new  phenomenon  In  Interna- 
tional life,  A  vessel  such  as  the  Pueblo  not 
only  carries  away  visual  Impressions  of  the 
external  appearance  of  a  country  along  the 
coast;  It  pierces  the  very  Interstices  of  the 
defense  establishment  by  monitoring  Inland 
communications,  by  identifying — perhaps 
jamming — inland  radar  Installations,  and  by 
performing  the  variety  of  other  tasks  for 
which  electronics  surveillance  Is  suited.  The 
resiUt  Is  that  the  flag  sUte  of  the  intelli- 
gence vessel  obtains  vastly  more  detailed, 
composite  data  on  the  defense  establishment 
of  the  coastal  nation  that  the  latter  can 
obtain  on  the  observing  state,  unless  the 
coastal  state  also  has  the  resources  and 
know-how  to  engage  In  reciprocal  activity. 
Under  such  circumstances.  It  Is  hardly  tin- 
expected  for  small  coastal  countries  to  ques- 
tion the  appropriateness  of  granting  absolute 
Immunity  to  eletronlcs  Intelligence  vessels 
or  to  seek  other  means  for  redressing  their 
comparative  technological  disadvantage  In 
advanced  electronics. 

By  what  ratlonsile  might  coastal  states 
attempt  to  exercise  some  degree  of  legal  com- 
petence over  electronics  surveillance  by  sea 
as  a  response  to  such  activity?  One  tempting 
approach  would  be  to  seek  analogies  In  ac- 
tions against  pirate  broadcasting  or  In  the 
concept  of  "nuisance";  but  intelligence 
vessels  are  state-owned  and  there  Is  no 
"vacuum"  of  Jurisdiction  as  In  the  case  of 
some  pirate  broadcasting  cases.  A  second 
approach  might  draw  upon  the  rationale  of 
domestic  precedents  relating  to  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping.  American  cotirts  have 
tended  to  reject  the  applicability  of  trespass 
In  such  cases.  Implying  that  the  reception 
of  sound  waves  by  devices  outside  property 
boundaries  did  not  violate  the  close.  Instead, 
they  have  placed  severe  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  data  obtained  by  such  means.  But  In 
the  International  community,  once  Intel- 
ligence data  Is  obtained  there  Is  no  way  of 
restricting  how  It  may  be  used;  moreover, 
the  principle  of  sovereignty,  which  Is  a  ter- 
ritorial concept,  is  central  to  the  exercise  of 
state  jurisdiction.  Resting  the  legality  of 
electronics  Intelligence  by  sea  on  whether  a 
vessel  Is  merely  receiving,  as  distinguished 
from  sending,  energy  impulses  across  a  state 
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boundary  would  be  an  vinacceptably  artificial 
solution  and  difficult  to  supervise.  Given 
these  considerations,  small  coastal  states 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  resort  to  a 
territorially- based  response  by  establishing 
broad  contiguous  "security"  zones  In  which 
electronics  intelligence  activities  by  foreign 
vessels  would  be  prohibited. 

Security  Tsonea  have  been  employed  in  the 
past  to  cope  with  technological  change  and 
have  received  legal  sanction.  They  are  now  a 
constituent  part  of  air  law;  they  have  been 
Invoked  to  close  areas  of  the  high  seas  for 
missile  or  nuclear  tests;  the  Soviet  Union 
created  such  a  zone  In  1928  to  prohibit  wire- 
less radio  broadcasting  from  ships  within 
ten  miles  of  Soviet  coasts.  Tet  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  rejected  such  zones 
in  drafting  Its  Articles  on  the  law  of  the  sea, 
fearing  widespread  abuses.  After  the  Pueblo 
Incident,  Soviet  Intelligence  vessels  were 
seized  by  coastal  authorities  off  Latin  Amer- 
ica on  at  least  two  separate  occasions.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  these  were  warships  or 
where  exactly  they  were  seized,  but  they 
were  state-owned  vessels. 

There  Is,  of  course,  another  response  to 
eleotaronics  intelligence.  Although  not  yet 
elevated  to  legal  precedent.  It  Is  found  in  re- 
cent state  practice.  In  two  oases  prior  to 
the  Pueblo,  United  States  destroyers  con- 
ducting electronics  intelligence  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  off  North  Vietnam  and  a  U.S.  In- 
telligence vessel  on  the  high  seas  off  Israel 
were  allegedly  attacked  without  warning  by 
the  aggrieved  coastal  state.  In  the  latter  In- 
sttmce,  grave  losses  of  life  and  property  were 
Inflicted.  A  surprise  armed  attack  of  this 
character  Is  clearly  a  disproportionate  re- 
sponse to  the  threat  posed  by  an  electronics 
intelligence  vessel,  but  it  nevertheless  Is  Il- 
lustrative of  the  magnitude  of  concern  felt 
by  the  coastal  state. 

Within  this  range  of  alternatives.  Is  there 
any  merit  to  the  legal  case  postulated  by 
North  Korea  in  justification  of  Its  response 
to  the  Pueblo?  Prom  the  North  Korean  point 
of  view,  the  Pueblo  was  one  in  a  .eries  of 
electronics  Intelligence  missions  conducted 
off  Its  coasts.  On  January  9,  1968,  two  weeks 
before  the  Pueblo  was  seized.  North  Korea 
broadcast  a  protest  against  tiie  intrusion  of 
armed  vessels  mingled  with  fishing  boats, 
all  allegedly  under  escort  by  armed  warships, 
Imto  Its  coastal  waters.  This  was  one  indi- 
cation that  Intelligence  data  was  being 
gathered  In  the  area  under  several  iruises. 
Moreover,  although  the  Pueblo  was  under 
sp>eclflc  secret  orders  not  to  penetrate  the 
North  Korean  12-mUe  belt  of  territorial  cra- 
ters, missions  prior  to  the  Pueblo  weft  ap- 
parently authorized  by  a  general  order  dated 
February  28,  1966,  to  approach  up  to  3- 
mlles  of  the  North  Korean  coast. 

The  public  record  Is  not  yet  clear  as  to 
whether  the  Pueblo  may  have  unlntentlon- 
EiUy  Intruded  Into  North  Korean  waters.  The 
North  Korean  claim  that  the  Pueblo  was 
seized  7.6  miles  from  the  coast  has  been  re- 
butted by  evidence  released  by  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  American  reports 
on  both  the  point  of  seizure  and  on  che  fur- 
thest penetration  landward  are  Inconsistent. 
Purthermore,  testimony  at  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry revealed  the  Pueblo's  main  naviga- 
tional system  developed  errors  as  great  as 
five  miles.  Even  though  other  aids  were  fre- 
quently employed  by  Pueblo  officers,  there  Is 
no  absolute  assurance  that  at  some  point 
the  vessel  did  not  violate  the  North  Korean 
boundary. 

Thus,  if  It  Is  assumed  that  the  Pueblo  did 
enter  North  Korean  territorial  waters  and 
further  assumed  that  North  Korea  regarded 
the  Pueblo's  Intrusion  as  being  In  defiance 
of  prior  North  Korean  protests  against  the 
activity  of  similar  vessels,  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo  In  territorial  waters  would  not  appear 
to  be  an  excessive  coastal  state  reaction, 
considering  that  the  vessel  might  have  been 
attacked  without  warning.  Under  such  cir- 
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cumstances,  it  Is  difficult  to  imagine  effective 
measures  short  of  seizure  that  North  Korea 
might  have  taken.  North  Korea  Is  not  a 
party  to  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Ter- 
ritorial Sea,  and  the  reqtilrement  of  Article 
23  of  that  Convention  stipulating  that  for- 
eign warships  falling  to  comply  with  coastal 
state  regulations  are  to  be  escorted  from 
territorial  waters  Is  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  a  principle  of  customary  international 
law. 

Assuming  the  Pueblo  did  not  violate  North 
Korean  territorial  waters.  Is  there  neverthe- 
less any  legal  case  to  be  made  for  seizure  of 
the  Pueblo  on  the  high  seas  as  a  response 
to  or  defense  against  electronics  intelligence? 
North  Korea  characterized  the  Pueblo  seizure 
as  a  "decisive  measure  of  self  defense."  A 
right  of  self  defense  has  always  been  recog- 
nized by  International  law,  although  more 
recently  the  exercise  of  the  right  as  a  matter 
of  law  has  been  restricted  to  Instances  of 
armed  attack  or,  perhaps,  an  Immediate 
threat  of  armed  attack.  Apprehension  of  the 
introduction  of  Soviet  missiles  Into  Cuba 
led  the  United  States  to  Invoke  the  principle 
of  collective  self  defense  and  to  establish  a 
naval  quarantine  In  1962.  At  stake  was  prob- 
ably not  a  threat  of  armed  attack,  but  a 
fundamental  reordering  of  the  balance  of 
power  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  else- 
where. The  principles  of  self  defense  and 
freedom  of  the  seas  acquired  a  new  di- 
mension as  a  result  of  the  Cuban  crisis. 
North  Korea's  situation  Is  Indeed  different, 
yet  the  threat  to  Its  defense  establlsiunent 
perceived  by  North  Korea  In  the  operations 
of  the  Pueblo  and  similar  vessels  may  have 
been  as  Imminent  as  the  Cuban  threat  was 
to  us.  North  Korea  was  confronted  by  vessels 
which  penetrated  the  heart  of  its  defense 
network  and  wlilch  were  op>erated  by  Its 
primary  adversary  In  the  Korean  conflict. 
To  conclude  the  Pueblo  posed  no  threat  of 
armed  attack  against  North  Korea  begs  the 
question;  the  threat  posed  by  the  Pueblo  was 
the  acquisition  of  data  that  could  render  the 
coastal  state  defense  establishment  vulner- 
able. The  problem  of  secrecy  Is  something 
with  which  all  states  must  live,  but  they  live 
with  It  to  an  unequal  degree.  North  Korea 
possessed  no  comparable  cai>abtllty  to  obtain 
equivalent  data  on  the  United  States  defense 
systeir.  If  there  Is  no  precedent  or  scholarly 
support  for  Invoking  self  defense  In  this  kind 
of  situation,  neither  Is  there  a  large  body  of 
experience  with  this  kind  of  enormous  tech- 
nological gap  which  presently  exists  between 
naval  powers  and  smaller  coastal  fwwers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Pueblo  Inci- 
dent did  not  occur  under  normal  peacetime 
conditions.  In  describing  the  Pueblo's  Intru- 
sion as  an  "act  of  aggression,  a  violation  of 
sovereignty,  and  a  gross  violation  of  the  Ko- 
rean Armistice  Agreement."  North  Korea 
probably  had  In  mind  an  actual  penetration 
of  Korean  territory  by  the  vessel.  But  these 
accusations  might  be  construed  to  have 
broader  meaning. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Korean  Armistice 
Agreement  provides  for  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  all  acts  of  armed  force  in  Korea 
until  a  final  peaceful  settlement  Is  achieved. 
Article  16  stipulates  the  Agreement  shall  ap- 
ply to  all  opposing  naval  forces,  which  "na- 
val forces  shall  respect  the  waters  contiguous 
to  .  .  .  the  land  area  of  Korea  under  the 
military  control  of  the  other  side  . . ."  The 
definition  or  limit  of  "contiguous  waters"  Is 
not  specified,  but  the  failure  to  use  the  term 
territorial  waters  surely  Is  suggestive.  Under 
this  reading  of  the  Agreement,  electronics 
Intelligence  might  be  interpreted  to  be  a  hos- 
tile act.  as  distinguished  from  an  act  of 
armed  force.  In  North  Korean  coastal  waters. 
A  strained  Interpretation  of  the  text,  per- 
haps. In  light  of  Its  negotiating  history,  but 
hardly  l>eyond  the  pale  of  reason.  However, 
such  an  interpretation  would  raise  other,  ex- 
ceedingly complex,  legal  Issues  as  well.  For 
example,  was  the  United  States  a  l>elllgerent 
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In  Korea,  or  do  we  continue  to  distinguish 
between  the  Uqited  Nations  Command  and 
the  United  Sfetes?  Politically  speaking, 
North  Korea  ha4  regarded  the  United  States 
as  being  prlmajlly  responsible  for  the  Ko- 
rean hostilities  end.  from  the  viewpoint  of 
International  la^,  there  Is  an  arguable  case 
for  treating  the  United  States  as  a  belliger- 
ent. Indeed,  sloce  North  Korea  Itself  was 
engaging  in  probes  across  the  demilitarized 
zone,  It  may  hate  been  all  the  more  appre- 
hensive about  t^e  Pueblo's  presence. 

Underlying    aO    my    remarks    up    to    this 
point  are  two  asBumptlons  contrary  to  those 
implicit  In  the  position  of  the  United  States : 
first,  that  electicnlcs  Intelligence  does  con- 
stitute a  revolutionary  departure  over  prevl- 
ous    technology;!    second,    that    the    Pueblo 
crlsU  was  not  Ji^t  another  "cold  war"  inci- 
dent   but   rathea   was   a   clash    between    the 
Interests  of  a  m^or  naval  power  and  a  small 
coastal  state.  It  Is  especially  the  latter  point 
that  gives  cause  i  to  reconsider  the  legal  Im- 
plications  of  stationing   intelligence   vessels 
near  states  unatfle  to  operate  such  missions 
theniselves.  Technological  superiority  allows 
major   powers    td   gather    Intelligence   while 
claiming  Immunity  from  coastal  response  by 
invoking   princlBles    of    maritime   law   pre- 
tUtlng-tt»e   electtonlcs   revolution.   We  can- 
not MiMct  to  indulge  In  such  activities  with- 
out  retaliation   from   dlsadvanUged    coun- 
tries. The  principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas 
has  always  represented  a  delicate  balance  be- 
tween coastal  sta(te  and  international  Inter- 
ests. Unless  electtonlcs  Intelligence  activities 
are   confined   to  States   with   an   equivalent 
capabUlty  or  are  lotherwlse  circumscribed  to 
reduce  the  threai  to  technologically  "back- 
ward" countries.  Ithe  major  powers  may  do 
themselves  and  tne  international  community 
a  great  dlsservlcd  by  Irreparably  disrupting 
that  balance  to  t^ie  detriment  of  freedom  of 
navigation.  As  pressure  mounts  to  convene  a 
new  International  conference  to  resolve  the 
territorial  sea  issiie,  the  Impact  of  electronics 
intelligence    missions    on    the    attitudes    of 
smaller  maritime  countries  deserves  constant 
and  careful  reappi^lsal. 

Three  fiirther  afepects  of  the  Pueblo  crisis 
deserve  mention.  The  Pueblo  was  disguised 
as  a  (naval)  ocea nographic  research  vessel; 
yet  many  have  disputed  the  notion  of  a 
clandestine  operat  Ion  by  asserting  that  mere 
visual  observaUoE  was  sufficient  to  clearly 
identify  the  Puebld  as  a  naval  vessel  equipped 
with  electronics  Intelligence  equipment.  If 
this  be  true,  why  f  urther  Jeopardize  our  non- 
mlUtary  oceanogrs  phlc  research  program  by 
pretending,  howevfer  transparently,  that  the 
Pueblo  and  Its  sist(  r  ships  are  something  they 
are  not? 

Moreover,  we  knc  w  dlstmblngly  little  about 
North    Korean    approaches    to   International 
law  in  general  or  t<  i  the  law  of  the  sea  In  par- 
ticular. North  Koiea  does  claim  a   12-mUe 
limit  of  territorial  waters  and  since  1966  has 
enforced    a    70-mlle    fishing    zone    against 
Japanese    vessels,   jcopies   of   legislation    de- 
fining these  limits  appear  to  be  unavailable 
In   the   West.    It   In   unclear   whether  North 
Korea  measures   Its  territorial   waters  from 
the  low-water  marl ;  or  employs  straight  base 
lines.    The    Soviet    Umon    uses    the    former 
method,  and  Mainland  China  the  latter,  but 
China,  not  being  a  ^arty  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  the  Territorial  Sea,  drew  its  lines 
so  that  a  much  larger  expanse  of  water  Is 
enclosed    than    woild    be    allowed    by    the 
Geneva  Convention  rules.  North  Korea  may 
follow  Chinese  prac  ;lce,  but,  in  order  to  make 
the  seizure  of  the   !>ueblo  more  plausible  to 
the  international  community,   it  may  have 
given    false    coordinates    to    minimize    dif- 
ferences in  legal  thteory.  This  Is  aU  specula- 
tion, of  course,  anc    there  may  be  no  theo- 
retical differences  ai  to  where  the  territorial 
sea  begins  on  Nortli  Korean  coasts.  Perhaps 
the  academic  community  will  help  develop  a 
systematic  body  of  i  laterials  on  the  approach 
of  North  Korea  and  similarly  situated  states 
to  International  law 
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By  insisting  that  the  Pueblo  was  engaged 
In    lawful    activity   on    the   high   seas,   the 
umted  States  implied  that  electronics  intelli- 
gence activity  within  territorial  waters  could 
Justifiably  be  considered  unlawful  espionage 
by  the  coastal  state.  The  United  States  ob- 
jection to  the  North  Korean  document  which 
was  signed  to  secure  the  release  of  the  Pueblo 
crew,  and   the  basis  for  its  immediate  re- 
pudiation, was  that  "we  could  not  apologize 
for  actions  which  we  did  not  believe  took 
place."  Therefore,  signature  of  the  document 
"will  not  and  cannot  alter  the  facts."  While 
this    formulation   disposes   of   our   "admis- 
sions," it  leaves  intact  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  the  North  Korean  document  wherein  firm 
assurance  is  given  "that  no  U.S.  ships  will  In- 
trude again  in  the  future  Into  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  Democratic  People's  Republic 
of  Korea."  A  logical  reading  of  the  phrase 
would  be  the  territorial  waters  claimed  by 
North  Korea,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
United   States   may   have  extended   its   first 
formal  recognition  to  a  12-mile  limit. 

There  remains  the  question  of  return  of 
the  vessel.  The  United  States  insists  the  ves- 
sel be  returned  since  its  seizure  was  Illegal; 
North  Korea  insists  upon  Its  right  to  con- 
fiscate the  Pueblo  as  a  spy  ship.  One  approach 
toward  resolving  these  Intractable  legal  pos- 
tures may  be  quietly  but  firmly  to  point  out 
to  North  Korea  through  all  available  diplo- 
matic channels  that  violence  has  been  done 
to  a  socialist  principle  of  InternaUonal  law— 
the  absolute  immunity  of  state-owned  ves- 
sels—and that  it  would  be  to  North  Korea's 
long-term  international  legal  interests  to  re- 
lease the  ship. 

These  reflections  do  not  begin  to  exhaust 
the  legal  and  poUcy  dimensions  of  the  Pueblo 
incident.  There  remain  vexing  questions  of 
the  legal  status  of  the  Pueblo  crew  while  In 
captivity,  the  applicability  of  the  Code  of 
Conduct  to  military  personnel  on  the  vessel, 
the  role  of  apology  in  diplomatic  practice  and 
mternaUonal  law.  and  others.  Having  a  fuller 
pubUc  record  will  be  of  Immense  assistance 
in  responding  to  all  of  these  Issues.  Until  we 
do  have  It,  reflections  must  remain  tenta- 
Uve,  subject  to  revision. 
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FORESTRY  IMPORTANCE  GIVEN 
EMPHASIS 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

of    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday.  April  29.  1969 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
were  privileged  and  honored  to  play 
host  at  Lee,  Fla.,  in  Madison  County 
on  April  17  to  the  "silver  anniversary" 
cooperative  field  forestry  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road. 

This  program  brings  together  business 
and  governmental  leaders  to  again  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  forestry  to 
this  Nation  and  to  the  world  economy. 
I  can  think  of  no  finer  presentation  than 
the  two  which  I  have  witnessed  in  my 
district  since  coming  to  the  Congress. 

We  have  passed  the  day  when  sawmills 
cut  over  an  area  and  left  a  desolate  and 
denuded  landscape.  Today  we  recognize 
the  value  of  scientific  tree  farming  and 
the  need  to  keep  these  lands  in  a  pro- 
ductive condition. 

In  attempting  to  tell  the  story  of  this 
outstanding  day,  let  me  begin  with  the 
insertion  of  the  remarks  of  Robert  N. 
Hoskins,  assistant  vice  president,  Sea- 


(By  Robert  N.  Hoskins,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent,  Containerlzatlon   and   Special  Proj- 
ects,   Seaboard    Coast   Line    Railroad    Co 
Richmond,  Va. ) 

Governor  Kirk,  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
Distinguished  Platform  Guests,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen:  It  has  been  said,  "There  will 
always  be  a  frontier  where  there  is  an  open 
mind  and  a  willing  hand."  Looking  back  over 
the  years,  we  have  found  many  willing  hands 
who  have  helped  towards  the  success  of 
these  meetings. 

We  realized  in  the  early  years  of  our  Co- 
operative Field  Forestry  Programs  that 
changes  must  be  made — and,  In  so  doing, 
we  discarded  the  idea  that  past  routine  .  .  ! 
past  ways  of  doing  things  ...  are  probably 
the  best  ways.  On  the  contrary,  in  handling 
our  cooperative  programs  over  the  years  we 
discovered  early  that  there  are  better  ways 
of  doing  almost  everything. 

Those  of  you  who  recall  our  early  woods 
meetings  will  be  the  first  to  concede  that 
they  have  come  a  long  way.  This  year  marks 
our  "Silver  Anniversary,"  so  to  speak — and.  In 
25  years  of  sponsoring  such  meetings  as  you 
are  about  to  witness  today,  our  main  objec- 
tive still  lies  In  strengthening  the  economy 
of  each  state  we  serve.  We  recognize  the 
importance  of  forestry  to  the  economy  in 
Florida  and  this  will  be  clearly  pointed"  out 
by  many  of  those  participating  today. 

We  are  well  aware  that  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  lands  In  the  area  served  by  our 
railroad  are  classed  as  timber  crop  lands.  We 
know  that  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  people  for  today  and  tomorrow,  then 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  those 
lands  in  a  productive  condition.  This  calls 
for  total  land  use  and  sound  management 
practices. 

Never  before  In  the  25  year  history  of  our 
program  have  so  many  from  such  a  wide  di- 
versity of  interests  been  united  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  forestry  betterment.  Our  pro- 
gram affords  a  rare  opportunity  to  find  out 
what  is  going  on  in  forestrv  today.  It  is  truly 
a  cooperative  endeavor. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  our  program 
Is  being  expanded  to  include  "Containerlza- 
tlon." With  the  world  getting  "smaller"  all 
the  time,  you  will  surely  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  the  new  "Intermodal  con- 
cept of  transportation."  You  have  perhaps 
already  discovered  in  our  midst  some  of  the 
distinguished  Counselors  of  Shipping  from 
the  Embassies  in  Washington.  D.C.,  as  well  as 
Port  Officials  and  Executives  from  the  Steam- 
ship Unes  who  are  with  us  In  honor  of  the 
occasion. 

This  actually  marks  the  ninth  year  In 
which  we  have  run  special  trains  In  connec- 
tion with  these  meetings— and  again,  as  in 
the  past,  we  are  highly  gratlfled  to  have  out- 
standing representation  from  the  Florida 
Legislature. 

We  bid  you  all  welcome— we  are  delighted 
to  have  such  a  fine  turnout — and  we  do  plan 
to  run  this  meeting  on  time. 

Now  it  Is  my  privilege  to  introduce  to  you 
a  man  who  is  well  known  in  Transportation 
circles  throughout  the  nation.  He  holds  di- 
rectorships too  numerovis  to  mention.  He  is 
a  Major  General  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves. 
He  hM  served  with  distinction  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  three  railroads — and  he  is  today  the 
distinguished  President  of  the  Seaboard 
Coast  Line  Railroad  Company.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  present  to  you  at  this  time — your 
friend  and  mine — W.  Thomas  Rice. 

Mr,  Speaker,  George  Wackendorf, 
business  editor  of  the  Florida  Tlmes- 
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Union,  Jacksonville,  wrote  an  excellent 
article  which  described  the  event : 

Lee. — Mushrooming  population,  shrinking 
forests  and  the  need  for  broad  national  agree- 
ment on  multiple  use  of  timber  lands  key- 
noted  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad's 
(SLC)  "forestry  day"  near  this  Madison 
County  town  Thursday. 

The  note  was  sounded  by  Gene  C.  Brewer, 
former  president  of  U.S.  Plywood-Champion 
Papers  Inc.  and  a  member  of  its  board,  in 
the  principal  address  in  an  event  and 
celebrity-studded  gathering  celebrating  the 
forestry  Industry. 

Special  guests  for  the  occasion,  more 
formally  called  the  cooperative  field  forestry 
program,  were  more  than  500  top  executives 
and  legislators  from  25  states  and  six  foreign 
countries.  They  arrived  In  droves  by  special 
train  from  Jacksonville  and  bus  from  Talla- 
hassee and  stayed  four  hours,  from  10  a.m. 
till  2  p.m ,  for  a  program  which  Included 
si>eeches,  displays  and  demonstration  built 
about   forestry — Florida's   No.    2    Industry. 

Gov.  Claude  Kirk  was  on  hand  for  a  brief 
welcome  to  the  guests  after  an  introduction 
by  SCL  President  W.  Thomas  Rice  In  which 
Kirk  was  described  as  an  outstanding  wit,  a 
completely  fearless  man  and  a  great  governor 
"who  let's  you  know  where  you  stand."  Rice 
also  introduced  Brewer  and  U.S.  Rep.  Don 
Fuqua.  who  made  brief  remarks. 

The  SCL  president  was  presented  with  an 
honorary  membership  In  the  Florida  Associa- 
tion of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  by 
State  President  Tim  Kelly,  who  cited  support 
the  group  has  received  from  SCL. 

It  was  the  25th  anmversary  of  the  Sea- 
board's forestry  program  and  the  second  run 
of  the  "Forestry  Special"  train  in  Florida 
since  its  inauguration  nine  years  ago. 

The  site  of  this  year's  program  in  the 
SCL's  continuing  efforts  to  encourage  wood- 
land owners  to  practice  sound  management 
in  their  timberlands,  was  near  Lee,  Pla.,  a 
half  mile  east  of  the  St.  Regis  woodyard,  on 
property  of  the  Container  Corporation  of 
America. 

Twenty-eight  corporations  and  government 
agencies  cooperated  In  the  presentations. 

In  his  address,  Brewer  called  for  the  con- 
tinuing of  cooperation  between  the  private 
sector  and  government  agencies  In  working 
toward  multiple  land  use — that  is  the  use  of 
the  nation's  timberlands  for  timber  harvest- 
ing as  well  as  recreation  and  conservation. 

"With  respect  to  our  Industry,  the  sheer 
arithmetic  of  our  forest  base  Is  sobering," 
Brewer  said.  Turning  to  statistics,  he  point- 
ed out  that  In  1901  with  a  population  of 
77.5  million,  there  were  11  acres  of  growing 
timber  per  capita.  Today  there  are  200  mil- 
lion Americans  with  three  acres  per  capita 
and  by  the  year  2000  "and  that  Is  only  31 
years  away,  less  time  than  it  takes  a  tree  to 
grow— it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
only  1.5  acres  of  growing  trees  to  supply 
the  per  capita  needs  of  more  than  300  mil- 
lion people." 

Tlie  U.S.  Plywood-Champion  Paper  ex- 
ecutive cited  both  the  Increasing  need  for 
land  to  provide  housing  and  road  systems 
for  an  expanding  population  but  the  con- 
tinuing withdrawal  of  forest  lands  from  use 
by  the  timber  Industry  to  provide  recrea- 
tional areas. 

Although  Brewer  referred  only  obliquely 
to  the  forces  of  the  conservationists,  noting 
that  the  industry  has  been  plagued  of  late 
with  "confrontations,"  the  seriousness  of 
lack  of  public  understanding  of  the  need 
for  timber-cutting  In  the  economy  was  un- 
derlined throughout  his  talk. 

He  said  that  since  the  establishment  of 
national  forests  In  1897,  about  16  million 
acres  of  producing  timberlands  have  been 
closed  to  harvesting.  Since  1964,  he  said  In 
the  12  Western  states  alone,  1.9  million 
acres,  or  21  billion  board  feet  of  timber, 
have  been  lost  to  the  Industry.  Over  the  next 
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five  years,  he  said,  present  plans  call  for  an- 
other 9.7  million  acres,  or  almost  31  billion 
board  feet,  to  be  taken  out  of  production. 

With  70  percent  of  the  population  living 
on  2  percent  of  the  land  In  urban  centers, 
he  said,  most  of  the  public  has  "some  vague 
idea  about  preserving  the  trees  and  saving 
the  forests.  And  yet  they  want  their  plywood 
and  their  paper  and  all  the  other  products." 

The  speaking  stand  at  the  Seaboard  Coast 
Line  Railroad's  ninth  annual  cooperative  field 
forestry  program  was  well-populated  by  the 
prominent. 

Among  the  speakers  was  master  of  cere- 
monies Robert  N.  Hoskins,  SCL  assistant  vice 
president  of  contalneri2!atlon  and  special 
projects;  Milton  M.  Byran  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service;  State  Forester  C.  H.  Coulter,  State 
Director  of  Agricultural  Education,  C.  M. 
Lawrence;  and  Vice  President  George  O.  Mc- 
Manls  of  the  Trallmoblle  Division  of  Pullman 
Inc. 

Demonstrations,  which  included  a  flre- 
bomblng  show  by  the  Florida  Forest  Service, 
were  staged  by  Lee  Draper,  of  Fernandlna 
Beach,  Container  Corp.  of  America;  Charley 
J.  Rogers  of  Jacksonville,  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.; 
H.  K.  Mlkell  of  Tallahassee,  Florida  Forest 
Service;  P.  D.  Kldd  of  Palatka,  Hudson  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.;  James  L.  Buckner  of  Panama 
City,  International  Paf>er  Co.;  D.  W.  House  of 
Atlanta.  Southern  Wood  Preserving  Co.;  Rob- 
ert Entzmlnger  of  Tallahassee,  U.S.  Forest 
Service;  Henry  B.  Lange  and  John  L.  Smith 
of  New  York.  ITT  Rayonier,  Inc.;  James  A. 
Edsen  of  Jacksonville,  Owens-IlUnols  Inc.; 
James  R.  Moody  of  Perry,  Buckeye  Cellu- 
lose Corp.;  John  Beall  of  Tallahassee.  St.  Joe 
Pap>er  Co.  Inc.;  Alton  H.  McCulIough,  of 
Charleston.  S.C.  Koppers  Co.  Inc.;  L.  H. 
Scott  Jr.  of  Jacksonville,  SCL;  Frank  E. 
Frasler,  of  Pittsburgh,  U.S.  Steel  Corp.;  and 
Dave  Rawls  and  Charles  E.  Cook  of  Jackson- 
ville Port  of  Authority, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  think  it  appropriate  at 
this  point  to  insert  the  very  excellent 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature ticknowledging  the  importance  of 
the  day: 

H.  Con.  Res.  455 

Concurrent  resolution  acknowledging  invita- 
tion to  members  and  officials  of  the  Florida 
Legislature  to  attend  the  1969  Cooperative 
Forestry  FMeld  Day  Program  of  the  Seaboard 
Coast  Line  Railroad  Company  to  be  held 
near  Lee,  Florida,  in  Madison  County  on 
Thursday,  April  17,  1969 
Whereas,  an  Invitation  has  been  extended 
the  members  and  officials  of  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature by  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad 
Company  to  attend  as  special  guests  the  Co- 
operative   Forestry    Field    Day    Program    on 
Thursday,  April  17,   1969,  at  10  a.m.  in  Lee, 
Florida,  and 

Whereas,  this  occasion  will  bring  together 
Industrial  leaders  from  major  corporations 
across  the  country  as  well  as  International 
trade  officials  and  representatives  of  foreign 
governments,  and 

Whereas,  The  Forestry  Field  Day  Program 
win  Include  presentations  on  all  aspects  of 
modern  forest  management  and  the  manu- 
facture of  forest  products,  and 

Whereas,  transportation  of  forest  and  other 
products  particularly  through  the  use  of  the 
slgnfllcant  development  In  world  trade  of 
containerized  freight  and  the  facilities  plan- 
ned for  such  modern  transport  in  Florida  will 
be  highlighted  In  the  program,  and 

Whereas,  this  program  will  provide  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  to  the  Invited  business  and 
trade  leaders  to  participate  together  In  ex- 
ploring the  vast  potential  of  Florida's  forest 
assets  and  Its  unique  attributes  for  shipping 
and  international  trade,  and 

Whereas,  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road has  offered  transportation  to  the  site 
of    the    program    and    has    made    extensive 
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preparations  for  the  visit  of  members  of 
the  Legislature,  Now,  therefore,  be  it  re- 
solved by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  the  Senate  Concurring: 

That  the  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Florida  appreciate  and  ac- 
knowledge the  invitation  to  the  Cooperative 
Forestry  Field  Day  Program  to  be  held 
Thursday,  April  17,  1969,  at  10  a.m.  near  Lee, 
Florida,  In  Madison  County  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad, 
and  those  members  who  are  able  to  do  so  will 
attend  this  program. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Legislature 
extends  Its  commendation  to  the  Seaboard 
Coast  Line  Railroad  for  the  significant  effort 
it  is  making  In  this  program  to  assist  and  en- 
courage the  further  development  of  industry 
and  International  trade  in  Florida. 

Originated  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  April  9,  1969  and  has  been  examined 
and  found  to  be  correctly  enrolled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  let  me  pay 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  cooperating 
industries  and  agencies  who  made  this 
event  possible.  They  are  as  follows: 

ACF  Industries,  Inc. 

Buckeye  Cellulose  Corp. 

Container  Corp.  of  America. 

Florida  Association,  F\iture  Farmers  of 
America. 

Florida  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Florida  Department  of  Education. 

Florida  Forest  Service. 

Florida  Forestry  Association. 

Ploiida  Power  Corp. 

Forestry  Service  Products,  Inc. 

Hudson  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp. 

ITT  Rayonier,  Inc. 

International  Paper  Co. 

Jacksonville  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Jacksonville  Committee  of  100. 

Jacksonville  Port  Authority. 

Koppers  Company,  Inc. 

Madison  County  (Fla.)  Forestry  Com- 
mittee. 

Morbark  Industries,  Inc. 

Owens-Illinois,  Inc. 

Ring  Power  Co. 

St.  Joe  Paper  Co. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 

Southern  Wood  Preserving  Co. 

Timber  jack  Machines.  Ltd. 

Trailmobile  Division,  Pullman,  Inc. 

U.S.  Plywood-Champion  Papers,  Inc. 

U.S.  Steel  Corp. 

U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  present  for  your 
consideration  the  remarks  of  U.S.  Ply- 
wood-Champion Papers'  Gene  C.  Brewer 
whose  inspirational  address  was  entitled 
"America's  Most  Lively  Factory:  TTie 
Forest": 

America's  Most  Lively  Factory  :  The  Forest 
(An  address  by  Gene  C.  Brewer  at  Seaboard 

Railroad    Outing    Dav,    Jacksonville,    Fla., 

April  17,  1969) 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  and  my  fellow 
citizens:  Thank  you  for  asking  me  to  be  with 
you  here  today.  I  have  a  great  many  personal 
friends  in  Florida  and  It  Is  always  a  delight 
for  me  to  renew  those  friendships,  and  hope- 
fully make  some  new  ones.  Among  my 
friends,  of  course,  I  count  the  men  at  the 
Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad,  who  first  con- 
ceived of  the  annual  Forestry  Special  eight 
years  ago.  But  while  this  event  Is  only  in 
Its  ninth  year,  the  railroad  Is  marking  the 
silver  anniversary  of  Its  forestry  program, 
and  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  commend 
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the  Seaboard  staif  for  Its  ongoing  efforts  and 
for  taking  the  lead  In  what  U  a  true  part- 
nership of  Interests. 

So,  as  I  have  Indicated,  people  are  the 
reason  I  am  here  today.  I  am  here  to  speak 
to  this  audience  about  a  subject  of  tremen- 
dous concern  to  all  of  ua — the  concern  of  our 
forest  Industry  about  our  prlceleas  heritage, 
our  land  and  our  forests,  and  to  advance  a 
concept  already  adopted  by  our  Industry 
called  multiple  U84. 

But  I  am  also  ftere  to  talk  about  people 
In  general — all  of  the  people,  who  together 
make  up  this  vast  nation  of  ours.  I  Eim  here 
to  discuss  with  you  what  these  people  want, 
what  they  need,  What  they  believe,  what 
they  are  doing  tod»y,  and  What  their  desires 
and  needs  will  be  Jn  the  future.  And  I  hope 
to  show  why  our  Industry  must  be  aware 
of  those  needs  and  respond  to  them. 

But  before  I  talk  about  the  people  of  to- 
day, let  me  dwell  fpr  a  moment  on  two  peo- 
ple of  antiquity  fiom  Oreek  mythology — a 
rather  famous  hert  named  Hercules,  and  a 
giant  named  Antaeus.  This  giant  derived  his 
strength  from  the  earth,  and  somehow  he 
became  embroiled  |n  a  death  struggle  with 
Hercules. 

Hercules,  of  cour<e,  was  a  mighty  wrestler, 
and  mnnagsd  to  hurl  Antaeus  to  the  ground 
time  aftar.  time  6ut  Antaeus,  since  his 
strength  came  fro|n  the  earth,  would  be 
revitalized  every  tline  he  was  thrown,  and 
would  spring  up  to  renew  the  battle. 

Finally,  Hercule^  had  to  hold  Antaeus 
aloft  and  choke  hltn  to  death. 

Like  many  mythiaal  tales  out  of  mankind's 
past,  the  story  of  ^rcules  and  Antaeus  has 
an  obvious  moral.  We.  too,  like  Antaexjs.  de- 
rive our  sustenance  and  strength  from  the 
earth.  We  too  face  strangulation  unless  we 
can  revitalize  ours^ves  through  the  proper 
use  of  our  land. 

Now  let  me  skip  ►head  in  time,  from  the 
days  of  ancient  Gre^k  mythology  to  the  days 
when  America's  ea^ly  settlers  reached  our 
shores.  i 

Our  forefathers  found  stretching  before 
them  a  vast  timbered  continent,  whose  very 
size,  shape  and  forki  was  largely  unknown 
and  this  ignorance  ^as  to  the  good.  Because 
If  they  had  known  tl^e  magnitude  of  the  wil- 
derness and  the  dJMigers  they  faced,  they 
might  well  have  desp^Ored. 

Here  was  a  land  t>f  hostile  Indians,  wild 
beasts  and  none  of  t>e  comforts  of  the  civili- 
zation they  left  behfaid. 

But  here  too  werq  wood  for  their  homes, 
land  to  be  cleared  a|nd  farmed,  game  to  be 
eaten,  crops  to  be  planted.  In  short,  here  was 
a  land  to  be  tamed,  ^  be  wrestled  with  Just 
as  Hercules  wrestled  iwlth  Antaevis.  Here  was 
a  land  to  be  conquered. 

And  now  let  us  Jiutkp  ahead  a^aln  approxi- 
mately 300  years,  to  the  present,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  examine  people  and  what  they  want 
and  need.  Let  us  Io4>k  at  the  physical  and 
spiritual  heirs  of  the  jPllgrim  fathers,  the  200 
million  people  who  piake  up  today's  great 
American  citizenry. 

Not  siirprlslngly,  sqme  of  their  basic  needs 
and  wants  have  changed  very  little. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  how  we 
as  a  nation  go  about)  meeting  our  needs  for 
forest  products  andjhow  our  Pilgrim  fore- 
fathers turned  the  vlck.  They  had  a  land 
to  wrestle  with,  anq  to  conquer.  But  the 
conquest  is  now  coz|iplete.  The  frontier  is 
closed.  The  endless  nation  no  longer  stretches 
into  the  horizon  ah^ad  of  the  gaze  of  the 
pioneer.  In  a  word,  w^  need  no  longer  battle 
the  land  and  tame  lt|  instead,  we  must  nur- 
ture the  land  and  co^  it  to  provide  us  with 
its  wealth.  ; 

With  respect  to  olur  indtistry  the  sheer 
arithmetic  of  our  fi^rest  base  Is  sobering. 
And  there  is  no  need; to  go  back  to  the  time 
of  the  PUgrlms,  wheb  the  amount  of  land 
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ssemed  unending.  Let 
century  alone 


us  instead  look  at  this 


In  1901  thers  were  11  acres  of  growing 
timber  to  supply  the  per  capita  needs  of  a 
population  of  77.6  million.  At  present  there 
are  three  acres  of  growing  trees  to  supply  the 
per  capita  needs  of  300  million  citizens.  In 
the  year  2000— and  that  U  only  31  years 
away,  less  time  than  it  takes  a  tree  to  grow — 
it  Is  esUmated  that  there  will  be  only  1.6 
acres  of  growing  trees  to  supply  the  per 
capita  needs  of  more  than  300  million 
people. 

Stated  differently,  ths  situation  may  be 
summed  up  like  this:  as  population  In- 
creases, the  available  land  supply  ahrinirfi 
but  needs  expand. 

That  equation  poses  a  problem  for  us  as 
an  Industry.  How  do  we  supply  the  lum- 
ber, plywood,  furniture,  pulp,  paper,  cellu- 
lose, chemicals,  naval  stores,  you  name  It. 
essential  for  the  welfare  of  our  people,  at  a 
time  when  our  land  base  must  also  supply 
us  with  grazing  for  our  livestock  programs: 
when  our  land  must  also  grow  our  grain 
and  com  and  sorghum  and  cotton  and  soy 
beans;  when  the  land  must  be  the  founda- 
tion for  our  factories,  when  our  residential 
areas  must  expand  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
ever-increasing  popiUatlon.  as  must  our 
highway  system  and  our  airport  programs? 
But  before  I  address  myself  to  how  we 
are  meeting  this  challenge,  let  me  set  to 
rest  another  myth,  and  this  one  Isn't  of  an- 
cient Greek  ortgm. 

I  am  talking  about  the  myth  that  our  for- 
est base  is  flxed:  that  we  enjoy  a  vast  amount 
of  timber  on  a  certain  amount  of  acreage  set 
aside  for  that  purpose. 

While  the  United  States  does,  indeed,  have 
an  unchanging  amount  of  territory,  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  amoimt  of  land  de- 
voted to  tree  production  is  decreasing. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  national 
forest  In  1897,  under  law  which  stated  as  its 
purpose,  and  I  quote,  "...  To  furnish  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  timber  for  the  use  and 
necessities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States," 
some  16  million  acres  of  pioduclng  timber- 
lands  have  been  closed  to  harvesting. 

Since  ltf64.  In  the  12  Western  states  alone, 
one  million,  nine  himdred  and  nine  thou- 
sand acres,  representing  almost  21  bUUon 
board  feet  of  timber,  have  been  lost  to  har- 
vest. 

Over  the  next  Ave  years,  present  plans  call 
for  another  nine  million,  seven  hundred 
thousand  acres  to  be  taken  out  of  production, 
representing  a  loss,  over  the  next  five  years. 
of  almost  31  billion  board  feet. 

For  years  we  have  argued  that  the  nation 
cannot  withdraw  acre  after  acre  of  woodland 
from  the  timber  supply  and  ciirtall  cutting 
on  the  remainder  while  continuing  to  enjoy 
an  ever-rising  degree  of  wood  product  use. 
Until  quite  recently,  our  message  seemed  to 
fall  on  deaf  ears. 

But  Anally,  only  last  month.  President 
Nixon  ordered  an  Increase  In  the  sale  of 
tlmbfr  on  publicly  owned  land.  The  federal 
f  oreslPmanagers  were  told  to  allow  the  harvest 
of  publicly  owned  timber  to  rise  by  more  than 
one  billion  board  feet  over  the  next  15 
months. 

The  President  acted  primarily  In  response 
to  a  short  supply  of  lumber  and  plywood  and 
attendant  higher  prices  which  quite  clearly 
related  to  a  timber  supply  problem.  But  what 
he  was  doing.  In  effect,  was  recognizing  that 
it  la  Indeed  possible  to  boost  timber  produc- 
tion on  federal  lands  without  doing  the  land 
or  the  forest  the  slightest  harm. 

Indeed,  along  these  lines,  let  it  be  stated 
that  the  chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  our 
mutual  friend  Mr.  Edward  P.  Cliff,  is  aware 
that  the  Federal  forests  are  not  being  uti- 
lized to  their  fullest. 

On  Nov.  26,  at  a  hearing  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  of  the  Hotue  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Cliff  testified  in  these  words: 
"On  national  forest  lands.  In  the  douglaa 
flr  region,  for  example,  preliminary  resiats 


of  a  study  now  under  way  Indicate  that  the 
annual  allowable  cut  could  be  substantially 
increased  gradually  over  the  years.  This  might 
be  done  through  an  annual  program  of  In- 
vesting fimds  to  Intensify  management  prac- 
tices such  as  commercial  thinning,  prelog- 
glng,  salvage,  reforestation  and  timber  stand 
Improvement.  Much  of  this  would  depend  on 
an  access  road  system  to  do  the  work  where 
and  at  the  time  It  Is  needed." 

Later  on  In  his  same  testimony,  Mr.  Cliff 
added,  and  again  I  quote: 

"In  addition  to  the  douglaa  flr  supply 
study  still  under  way,  other  studies  have 
been  made  of  investment  opportxinltles  on 
national  forests  throughout  the  country. 
They  show  that  allowable  cuts  could — in 
ttme — be  Increased  about  two-thirds  by  In- 
tensifying timber  culture  on  the  more  pro- 
ductive portions  of  national  forest  commer- 
cial tlmberlands." 

The  forest  can  Indeed  be  managed  to  boost 
her  yield.  And  that,  gentiemen.  Is  my  basic 
message  today.  The  forest  is.  In  a  sense,  a 
living,  viable  "factory"  manufacturing'  a 
whole  "line"  of  vital  "products."  Indeed, 
among  all  of  the  wonders  In  the  world,  the 
forest  is  unique,  bordering  on  the  miracu- 
lous, in  that  it  is  our  only  renewable  natural 
resource.  This  fact  cannot  be  overstated.  Coal, 
oil.  Iron  ore,  copper,  natural  gas — these  are 
all  our  other  minerals — once  they  are  mined 
or  tapped  are  lost  forever.  Bu  the  forest  re- 
sponds to  cultivation.  The  practice  of  forest- 
ry restores  beauty  to  the  land  and  makes  It 
yield  even  more  than  It  did  originally. 

Bruce  Barton,  the  author  of  "In  His  Steps," 
once  said  that  "If  the  tree  were  invented  to- 
day it  would  be  considered  the  miracle  of  the 
ages." 

How  true  this  Is:  Let  us  consider,  for  a 
moment,  the  product  line  of  this  woodland 
factory,  in  addition  to  the  basic  wood  and 
paper  products  for  our  material  needs.  Men 
also  need  water,  and  a  managed  forest  pro- 
vides water.  Men  enjoy  sharing  their  planet 
with  wildlife,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the 
Supreme  Creator  of  the  imlverse.  The  man- 
aged forest  provides  for  wildlife.  Man  requires 
recreation — a  place  to  meditate  and  renew 
his  soul.  The  managed  forest  provides  recrea- 
tion opportunities  and  a  climate  conducive  to 
meditation. 

This  then  Is  multiple  use.  Our  task  remains 
that  of  expanding  and  elaborating  on  It,  mak- 
ing It  fully  understood  so  that  the  motives 
and  programs  of  our  Industry,  both  public 
and  private,  need  never  be  questioned. 

And  the  products  of  these  "factories,"  un- 
der man's  careful  stewardship,  need  never 
run  out.  The  factories  need  never  suffer  a 
shortage  of  materials  or  market  glut  or  any 
of  the  other  plagues  which  hamper  most 
man-made  factories. 

After  all.  I  believe  that  God,  In  His  Infinite 
wisdom,  created  the  land,  as  well  as  the  tree, 
for  the  ultimate  use  of  all.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Lord,  and  Nature,  gave  us  the  tree 
and  its  unique  and  unmatched  characteris- 
tics without  intending  that  Its  benefits  be 
available  to  all  the  people. 

The  forest  products  Industry,  and  the  For- 
est Service,  have  JolnUy  developed  the  con- 
cept of  multiple  tise  as  the  only  way  in  which 
this  nation,  with  Its  fixed  land  base,  can  en- 
Joy  the  forest  and  obtain  at  the  same  time 
from  It  the  material  things  our  society  needs. 
The  multiple  use  concept  has  been  enacted 
Into  law  and  declared  to  be  public  policy  by 
the  Congress. 

And  It  was  here  in  the  South,  where  ap- 
proximately 92  per  cent  of  the  tlmberlands 
are  privately  owned,  the  multiple  use  con- 
cept, wnlch  I  have  chosen  to  call  the  living 
factory  concept,  was  first  conceived  and  has 
been  pursued  even  more  vigorously. 

Nationally,  those  of  us  In  the  foreht  prod- 
ucts Industry  have  had  to  come  to  grips 
with  a  harsh  fact.  We  hold  only  17  per  cent 
of  the  producing  forest  land.  As  a  result,  we 
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have  had  to  make  those  lands  work  all  the 
harder,  and  have  had  to  push  the  Idea  of  the 
living  factory.  We  have  had  to  treat  trees  like 
most  other  crops,  applying  the  most  ad- 
vanced methods  to  increasing  yields  and  Im- 
proving stock. 

We  have  applied  scientific  farming  tech- 
niques. We  have  engaged  In  genetic  selection. 
In  thinning.  In  the  application  of  the  bebt 
available  fertilizer.  And  we  have  produced 
"super  trees,"  which  grow  stronger  and 
itralghter  in  less  time  than  before.  Like  good 
factory  managers,  we  are  making  our  "•prod- 
uct" better  than  ever.  We  are  improving  on 
Bruce  Barton's  miracle. 

But  we  are  not  merely  Umber  managers. 
Our  forests  can  no  longer  be  looked  at  only 
as  a  timber  reserve  but  rather  as  a  manage- 
able asset.  In  the  process  of  meeting  the 
nation's  needs,  and  in  utilizing  our  "fac- 
tories" to  the  fullest,  we  have  become  total 
forest  managers.  Whether  we  like  It  or  not. 
we  are  also  In  some  ancillary  businesses.  For 
example,  recreation. 

We  welcome  the  hunter  and  the  fisherman 
and  the  hiker.  We  welcome  the  camper  and 
canolst.  the  bird  watcher,  the  seeker  of 
solitude. 

A  survey  conducted  only  last  year  revealed 
that  more  than  96  per  cent  of  the  land 
studied — some  66.6  million  privately  owned 
acres — are  open  to  the  public  for  its  u6e  and 
enjoyment. 

And  these  are  not  lands  designed  as  parks 
or  wilderness  or  scenic  areas.  They  are  work- 
ing forests — "factories"  turning  out  products 
for  mankind.  They  "manufacture"  homes  and 
paper  and  as  a  sideline  turn  out  a  complete 
variety  of -watersheds,  game  preserves,  camp- 
grounds and  ski  trails. 

And  they  are  far  more  productive  than 
lands  which  have  been  left  for  "nature  to 
take  Its  course." 

What  happens  when  the  practice  of  for- 
estry is  ignored?  Without  touching  on  the 
controversial  question  of  harvesting  In  the 
national  parks,  let  me  cite  a  recent  letter 
from  the  acting  superintendent  of  Yellow- 
stone Park. 

He  Indicates  that  on  the  basis  of  aerial 
surveys,  there  are  about  111,280  acres  of  bark 
beetle  Infestation  affecting  one  billion,  seven 
hundred  million  board  feet  of  timber.  He 
estimates  that  of  this  infestation,  approxi- 
mately 100  million  board  feet  will  probably 
suffer  extensive  damage.  Similar  circum- 
stances have  been  cited  recentiy  In  other 
Western  forests. 

But  we  are  faced  by  public  apathy  aoid 
sometimes  even  animosity  on  the  question  of 
scientific  forest  management,  whether  It  be 
called  multiple  use  or  the  forest  factory 
concept.  The  why  Is  not  hard  to  see. 

Today,  some  70  per  cent  of  the  population 
lives  on  2  per  cent  of  the  land.  In  our  tirban 
centers.  These  people  have  some  vague  Idea 
about  preserving  the  trees  and  saving  the 
forests.  And  yet  they  want  their  plywood  and 
their  paper,  and  all  the  other  products  we 
have  already  mentioned. 

How  many  city  dwellers  are  aware  of  the 
concept  e8p>oused  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  when  an  industry 
spokesman  stated  that  forest  management 
Involves  "skillfully  using  the  forest  to  serve 
people,"  and  actually.  Isn't  that  really  what 
we  must  do? 

He  aiao  made  the  point  that  in  some  places, 
200-year-old  timber,  averaging  50,000  board 
feet  per  acre,  had  stopped  growing  but  was 
not  scheduled  for  harvest  for  another  60 
years.  "If  such  a  stand  were  harvested  and 
used  today,"  he  said,  "and  replanted  and 
managed,  it  could  grow  Just  about  as  much 
wood  all  over  again  In  the  next  60  years." 

What  he  was  really  sajrlng  Is  that  we  have 
the  know-how.  the  technical  skills,  to  make 
every  forest  our  ideal  perpetual  factory. 

Here    in    the    South,    you    are    especially 
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blessed  because  your  climate,  your  soil  and 
the  trees  themselves  all  combine  for  excellent 
growth. 

I  recall  some  years  back  when  the  World 
Forestry  Congress  was  held  In  Seattie.  Sev- 
eral optional  field  trips  were  offered  to  our 
foreign  visitors.  They  could  have  gone  to  the 
Northwest,  or  the  California  Redwoods  coun- 
try, or  the  Lake  States.  The  Soviet  delegation 
was  unique  among  all  attending.  Without  ex- 
ception Its  members  asked  to  go  South  They 
wanted  to  visit,  and  I  quote  "...  where  the 
trees  grow  like  com." 

The  South  has  a  reason  to  be  proud  of  what 
Its  private-enterprise  living  factories  have 
accomplished.  And  there  is  more  to  come. 

For  two  years,  the  Southern  Pine  Associa- 
tion, Southern  Hardwood  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers, Forest  Farmers  and  the  American  Ply- 
wood Association  have  been  cooperating  on 
the  report  of  the  Southern  Forest  Resources 
Analysis  Committee. 

The  objective  of  this  study  Is  to  find  ways 
to  more  than  double  the  current  rate  of 
growth  of  Southern  forests  to  meet  the  an- 
ticipated demands  of  the  next  century.  It 
anticipates  that  by  then,  the  South  will  be 
called  upon  to  supply  more  than  half  of  the 
nation's  timber  products — 2^  times  the  cur- 
rent output.  And  It  Intends  to  meet  this  goal 
In  the  face  of  yielding  up  some  of  Its  forest 
lands  to  the  Inevitable  urban  sprawl,  to  high- 
ways, and  to  all  the  other  uses  which  modern 
America  finds  for  her  land. 

The  program  would  encourage  the  growth 
of  timber  on  small  lots  through  altered  fed- 
eral agricultural  programs. 

The  program  would  develop  landowner  as- 
sociations to  assemble  manageable  parcels  of 
private  woodlots. 

The  program  would  reform  the  tax  struc- 
ture and  assure  timber  growers  of  regular 
Income  while  offering  assurances  of  eventual 
harvest. 

The  program  includes  recreational  use  of 
the  land  and  recognizes  the  urgency  of 
ecological  balance. 

The  program  Includes  such  tools  of  modern 
management  as  public  relations  and  research 
and  development. 

In  short,  the  program  would  create  our 
living  factories,  for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 

The  forest  Industry  Is  acutely  aware  of  Its 
responsibilities,  and  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  public  wants  and  needs  what 
it  produces.  The  timber  industry  does  not 
take  lightly  Its  obligation  to  make  certain 
that  tomorrow's  forest  resources  will  be  ade- 
quate for  tomorrow's  needs.  The  very  nature 
of  our  business  requires  long-range  planning 
of  the  highest  order.  We  are  aware  too  that  as 
stewards  of  our  woodlands,  we  carry  major 
responsibilities. 

And  we  are  also  aware  and  we  can  be  proud 
that  on  balance  we  have  been  doing  a  good 
Job  which  will  have  to  be  done  even  better. 
In  a  sense,  we  can  be  pleased  that  the  United 
States  today  has  a  per  capita  paper  consump- 
tion of  540  pounds  per  year. 

In  other  advanced  countries,  such  as 
Sweden  and  Canada,  the  figure  is  also  high — 
over  300  pounds  per  capita. 

But  paper  consumption  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion Is  only  42  pounds  per  person  annually. 
And  In  China,  where  paper  making  began, 
the  average  consumption  Is  estimated  at  only 
six  pounds  per  capita. 

So  we  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  one  of 
our  products  may  be  used  as  the  very  yard- 
stick of  our  development  as  a  i)eople — and 
remember,  my  theme  today  concerns  people, 
and  how  they  live  and  what  they  need. 

People  want  a  roof  over  their  heads,  a  home 
If  you  will.  They  want  factories  and  offices 
and  commercial  buildings,  to  give  them 
places  to  work  and  shop  and  be  entertained. 
They  want  schools  in  which  to  educate  their 
yoimg.  They  want  churches  In  which  to  pray. 
They  want  furniture  to  fill  all  these  struc- 
tures. 
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And  In  all  of  these  wants  and  more — ^In 
more  than  5,000  products  in  everyday  use — 
wood  plays  a  major  role. 

I  said  before  that  most  of  our  people  had 
migrated  to  only  2  per  cent  of  our  land,  a 
fact  which  the  New  York  Times  recently 
called  "a  social  movement  ranking  in  Ameri- 
can history  with  the  wave  of  Immigration 
from  Europe  between  1890  and  1930  which 
brought  22.3  million  aliens  to  our  shores." 
Rural  population  has  dropped  from  30.5  mil- 
lion In  1940  to  10  million  today.  And  while 
this  migration  of  20  million  people  from  the 
country  to  the  cities  may  be  near  an  end. 
its  effects  win  continue  to  be  with  us.  In  the 
pressing  social  need  to  rebuild  our  cities,  for 
example. 

And  this  Is  another  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  forest  products  industry,  which 
must  supply  much  of  the  raw  material  to 
meet  our  housing  problems.  Recent  hearings 
disclosed  an  astonishing  lack  of  information 
about  these  matters — e.g.,  congressman,  etc, 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  forest  products  industry,  as  the 
steward  of  America's  woodland  heritage.  And 
I  have  briefly  described  how  we  are  meeting 
this  responsibility,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  experiencing  difficulty  In  making  the 
people  understand  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

So  we  keep  trying,  using  forums  such  as 
this  one.  And  at  the  same  time  we  shoulder 
our  responsibility  to  our  employes,  our  cus- 
tomers, our  shareholders.  We  must  make  sure 
our  markets  are  being  served  as  they  wish  to 
be  served.  We  must  be  good  businessmen, 
because  the  economic  aspects  of  forestry 
must  pay  also  for  the  social  asptects,  which  are 
largely  not  self-supporting. 

And  all  the  while,  the  forest  Industry  must 
talk  to  the  passing  parade.  While  modem 
technology,  especially  here  In  the  South,  has 
cut  the  time  It  takes  a  tree  to  grow.  In  some 
cases  from  60  years  to  40,  or  from  40  to  80. 
we  are  still  concerned  with  relatively  long 
periods  of  time. 

As  a  result,  our  audience  constantly 
changes.  As  a  youngster,  I  can  remember  an 
old  growth  timber  area  which  was  harvested. 
Today,  that  land  Is  yielding  Its  bounty  all 
over  again  on  a  sustained  yield  basis.  It  Is  In 
fact  one  of  those  everlasting  forest  factories, 
and  it  has  come  about  In  my  time. 

But  the  casual  observer  is  not  aware  of  this. 
He  knows  only  that  he  wants  his  forest 
products,  and  hJs  wilderness  too.  Our  forest 
industry  must  show  him  he  Is  getting  both, 
due  to  the  techniques  so  widely  and 
prudently  developed  here  In  the  South. 

As  I  see  it,  the  real  danger  Is  not  that  to- 
morrow's America  will  run  out  of  forest 
products.  We  have  the  skill  and  the  resources 
as  an  Industry  and  we  are  willing  to  spend 
the  necessary  funds  to  reach  our  goal. 

The  real  danger  lies  in  losing  our  contact 
with  the  land,  as  Antaeus  did,  and  In  so 
doing  being  strangled.  The  real  danger  lies 
in  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  God  gave  us 
forests  for  the  beneflt  of  all.  The  real  dan- 
ger lies  In  locking  up  our  natural  resources 
and  treating  them  as  If  they  were  museum 
pieces. 

Instead,  we.  the  private  sector  and  govern- 
ment agencies  working  together  and  we  are 
working  together  must  manage  that  priceless 
heritage,  our  land  and  its  forests,  so  that 
they  are  develoi>ed  on  a  perpetual  basis  to 
their  fullest  potential  for  the  good  of  all. 

We  must  maintain  contact  with  all  the 
users  of  the  forest,  and  we  must  reconcile 
every  point  of  view.  Our  objective,  after  all. 
remains  the  same:  A  better  life  for  every 
American. 

A  tall  order?  You  bet  it  Is!  Let  us  now 
get  on  with  managing  the  liveliest  factories 
in  the  nation — our  forests,  for  we  Americans 
are  excellent  factory  managers.  And  as  such. 
I  am  certain  that  we  can  see  that  the  bene- 
fits of  our  forests  will  be  shared  by  all. 
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DAVENPORT  FLOOD  FIGHTERS 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSq  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWElfrGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  a  number 
of  other  cities  l»ordering  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  are  i^ow  engaged  in  a  massive 
battle  against  the  river.  This  battle  oc- 
curs each  sprl4g,  more  or  less.  Some 
years  it  is  a  mii^or  skirmish,  and  others, 
such  as  this  yeir.  it  takes  on  the  flavor 
of  an  all-out  afsault.  Early  predictions 
by  the  Weathei  Bureau  Indicated  that 
1969  would  be  a  recordbreaker.  Favorable 
weather  conditions  have  reduced  the 
threat  consider jibly.  And,  now  the  crest 
h£is  passed. 

I  would  be  r*miss  if  I  did  not  take 
notice  at  this  point  of  the  outstanding 
job  done  this  year  by  all  concerned.  The 
officials  on  all  levels,  city.  State,  and 
Federal.- Includihg  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, performea  marvelously.  The  cities 
in  my  district  nave  never  been  so  well 
prepared  to  meejt  a  flood  threat.  Opera- 
tion Foresight,  tinder  the  authority  of 
Public  Law  99  htis  been  especially  help- 
ful, and  those  responsible  for  its  orga- 
cperation    deserve    high 
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The  Christian  Science  Monitor  recent 
ly  covered  the  fi  rht  against  the  river  in 
Davenport.  Thei  •  article  does  an  excel 
lent  job  of  pointi  ig  out  the  caliber  of  the 
army  fighting  ths  year's  "battle." 

The  article  fo:iows; 

Davenpdrt  Pghts  Surging  River 
I  By  Quy  Halverson) 

Davenport,  Iowa,  Is 
under  siege.  Yet  the  citizens  of  this  plcttir 
esque.  hillside  towi  i  are  hurling  forth  a  grim 
challenge  to  the  stjglng,  swollen  Mississippi 
River:  that  no  mati  er  what  the  cost  In  volun- 
teer effort  or  to  tt  e  city  treasury,  the  river 
wont  be  able  to  i mash  through  the  seven 
miles  of  diking  nov  Installed  along  parts  of 
the  towns  rlverfrot  t. 

And  what's  happening  In  Davenport  Is 
being  duplicated  ill  along  the  Mlssiseippi, 
'  "'    Paul,  Ml|m.,  on  the  north  to  St. 

as  federal,  state,  and 
local  officials  moblll  ze  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  severe  floodldg  that  engulfed  the  upper 
Mississippi  basin  lli   1965. 

To  the  onlooker,  the  almost  Inexhaustible 
activity  can  only  1«  called  heroic  as  night 
after  night  the  loig  truck  convoys  rumble 
"  "    '"  '       streets,    sandbags    piled 

high-school  students 
perched  precipitously  In  stark  silhouette 
against  the  evening  moonlight.  One  watches 
-_-  ,  .  ] ihotographs  of  Leningrad 

siege  and  the  herculean 
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analogy  of  a  community  imder 

understatement    As  of 

In  the  upper  Mississippi 

In  10  fatalities  and  more 

m   damages.   It   also  has 

leople  from  their  homes. 
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"In  1966  Davenport  was  caught  almost 
totally  off  guard,"  says  Mayor  John  H.  Jebens. 
who  like  his  father  a  former  mayor,  has 
watched  the  Mississippi  rise  and  fall,  year 
after  year. 

"Before  1965  the  previous  high  for  the  river 
here  was  18.5  feet."  he  said,  leaning  back  in 
the  office  chair  after  a  quick  helicopter  tour 
up  and  down  the  river.  "We  Just  didn't  ex- 
pect the  water  to  top  that  mark.  The  (U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers)  didn't  give  us  any 
hint  that  It  nUght.  And  neither  did  the  [VS.] 
Weather  Bureau  until  it  was  too  late." 

LOSSES    NOTED 

That  year  the  flood  waters  crested  at  22.5 
feet  four  feet  above  the  previous  high  crest. 
Financial  losses  to  the  city  alone  came  to 
more  than  $750,000.  Though  Davenport  sub- 
sequently received  federal  disaster  areas 
funds  amounting  to  about  $600,000.  the  final 
debt — Ironically — wasn't  fully  paid  off  until 
two  weeks  ago. 

Davenport  began  preparations  this  year 
in  early  February.  By  the  end  of  March  the 
city  had  incurred  direct  costs  (excluding 
salaries  for  city  employees)  of  more  than 
$30,000  on  flood-abatement  measures. 

That  amount  now  has  soared  to  between 
$60,000  and  $75,000.  Main  effort  has  been 
concentrated  in  the  riverfront  "Garden  Ad- 
dition" of  the  city,  which  was  hardest  hit 
four  years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  major  re- 
tailers, such  as  Peterson's  Department  Store, 
have  been  ringed  by  sandbag  dikes. 

In  the  Garden  Addition,  local  residents 
have  formed  round-the-clock  teams  to  patrol 
the  dike  and  ensure  that  the  polyethylene 
and  sandbag  coverings  for  the  earth  filled 
structures  withstand  the  Intense  buffetlngs 
of  the  wind-swept  river 

VOLUNTEEKS  FED 

While  last-minute  work  is  under  way, 
representatives  of  the  Red  Cross,  civil-de- 
fense agencies,  and  Salvation  Army  meet 
dally  In  the  Scott  County  Courthouse  to 
coordinate  local  plans.  The  Red  Cross  and 
Salvation  Army  have  been  feeding  as  many 
as  600  volunteers  at  key  sandbag-fllllng  and 
dike  installations. 

"The  city  has  done  a  tremendous  job. 
We're  far  better  prepared  now  than  we  were 
in  1965."  says  John  Stanage,  one  of  the  city's 
two  Democratic  aldermanic  officials.  The 
other  eight  alderman,  like  the  Mayor,  are 
Republicans. 

Like  many  other  residents  here,  alderman 
Mr.  Stanage  believes  that  future  floods  can 
really  be  prevented  only  by  either  dredging 
the  Mississippi  channel  or  building  giant 
watersheds  north  of  the  city.  Some  citizens 
grumble  that  the  increasing  rate  of  floods — 
recorded  in  1951,  1952,  and  1965.  plus  an  ice 
Jam  in  1966 — are  the  direct  result  of  the 
series  of  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  dams  con- 
structed along  the  river  near  here,  but  few 
take  such  claims  seriously  any  more. 

Col.  Walter  C.  Gellnl.  district  engineer  of 
the  Rock  Island  District  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  argues  that  the  increased  flood- 
ing along  the  river  is  in  great  part  a  result 
of  the  encroachment  by  local  communities 
of  the  river's  natural  flood  plains.  "As  the 
towns  spread  closer  and  closer  to  the  river — 
as  well  as  up  and  down  the  river — there's 
Just  little  place  for  the  excess  flow  to  go," 
he  says. 
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WINNING  TAKES  HARD  WORK 


important  damage  to 

that  recorded  four  years 

attributed   to  the  pre- 

taken  by  communities 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OP    MI8SOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.    BOLLING.    Mr.    Speaker.    John 
Roche,  a  teacher,  Presidential  assistant 


to  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  now  a  colum- 
nist, recently  wrote  a  column  en- 
titled "Winning  Takes  Hard  Work." 
It  underscores  the  adage  that  success  is 
one-third  inspiration  and  two-thirds 
perspiration.  The  way  to  fashion  one's 
view  into  a  majority  view  is  by  hard  and 
sometimes  dreary  work.  Mr.  Roche  points 
out,  and  not  by  easy  oral  broadsides  and 
clubby  cliques  talking  to  themselves.  It 
follows : 

Winning  Takes  Hard  Work 
Recently  a  young  man  named  Billy  Singer 
set  the  Daley  machine  on  its  ear  in  Chicago 
by  narrowly  defeating  the  organization  can- 
didate for  City  Council. 

I  found  this  interesting  for  a  number  of 
reasons  both  personal  and  professional,  feel- 
ing pride  In  the  accomplishments  of  a  former 
student  and  conflrmatlon  of  a  deep-seated 
conviction  that  the  "system"  is  vulnerable. 

Spokesmen  for  the  "New  Politics"  constant- 
ly talk  as  though  the  American  political  proc- 
ess were  a  massive  monolith,  when  In  fact  we 
live  in  a  society  with  an  unbelievably  dis- 
organized and  sprawling  party  system.  Prob- 
ably the  Daley  organization  In  Chicago  is  one 
of  the  high  points  of  political  oragnlzation, 
but  Singer  took  it  on  and  won. 

The  problem  is  that  winning  Involves  hard 
work  rather  than  making  speeches  or  writing 
denunciations  of  the  Establishment  in  ob- 
scure periodicals. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  took  almost  a  year  out 
of  my  life  in  a  campaign  to  take  the  Demo- 
cratic county  committee  away  from  the  Re- 
publicans, who  had  controlled  It  since  time 
immemorial  because  they  wanted  the  power 
to  nominate  the  Democratic  candidates  for 
county  Commissoner. 

(In  states  like  Pennsylvania  where  the  con- 
stitution requires  minority  representation  on 
county  commissions,  the  majority  party  has 
a  vested  interest  in  capturing  the  minority 
commissioner.  This  insures  that  contracts 
and  various  disguised  patronage  operations 
will  go  through  without  controversy. ) 

That  year  was  a  real  course  In  political 
science,  and  I  have  never  since  underesti- 
mated the  degree  of  commitment  required  of 
a  successful  politician.  It  Is  almost  like  a 
religious  vocation.  One  abandons  family, 
regular  meals,  sleep,  and  leisure  for  an  end- 
less series  of  meetings  with  groups  and  indi- 
viduals. 

On  any  efficiency  chart,  most  of  the  time 
is  wasted.  It  consists  largely  not  of  wheeling 
and  dealing,  but  of  listening  to  life  stories 
and  developing  an  atmosphere  of  under- 
standing and  trust. 

One  township  leader,  whose  cooperation 
was  essential,  put  me  through  a  six-hour 
wringer  to  learn,  as  he  later  confided,  whether 
I  would  still  be  around  if  we  lost  the  pri- 
mary. If  he  put  on  war  paint  and  lost,  he  had 
no  place  to  hide:  I  could  always  retire  to 
the  college  library. 

One  does  not  get  ahead  in  this  kind  of 
politics  by  reading  up  on  political  theory:  the 
street  lists  are  far  more  Important.  In  our 
own  ward,  for  example,  we  discovered  by 
checking  the  new  registration  list  against  the 
old  that  about  50  Republicans  had  shifted  to 
Democratic. 

This  might  have  been  reassuring — a  real 
ego  boost — except  that  further  checking  re- 
vealed that  they  were  all  employes  of  the 
Republican  township  and  their  families.  We 
had  to  fight  off  a  primary  raid  in  our  own 
backy.ard. 

How  far  this  world  Is  from  that  of  the  new 
left  matadors  (or  usually  banderilleros)  who 
will  rush  to  Chicago,  Washington  or  where- 
ever  the  TV  cameras  are,  throw  their  darts  to 
the  accompaniment  of  ferocious  speeches, 
and  then  vanish. 

Their  idea  of  a  real  attack  against  the  "sys- 
tem" Is  to  write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The 
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New  York  Review,  or  better,  cut  loose  on  a 
TV  panel  discussion. 

Indeed,  some  years  ago  when  a  "peace  can- 
didate" ran  for  senator  in  Massachusetts.  I 
discovered  that  bis  leading  local  spokesman 
was  not  even  registered  to  vote. 

Talking  about  "New  Politics"  is  a  relaxing 
substitute  for  working,  and  quite  possibly 
winning,  at  the  old.  It  is  a  natural  for  those 
who  are  more  Interested  In  airing  their 
anguish  than  they  are  in  victory. 

The  real  lesson  of  the  McCarthy  candidacy 
last  year  was.  Ironically,  not  the  need  for  a 
new  system,  but  the  vulnerability  of  the  old 
system  to  new  activists. 

In  New  Hampshire,  for  example,  the  Mc- 
Carthy delegates  got  elected  by  the  simple 
technique  of  nominating  only  one  person  for 
each  slot. 

The  Democratic  barons  In  the  state  didn't 
bother  with  a  slate,  a  number  of  candidates 
went  for  each  position,  and  the  touted  orga- 
nization split  Its  votes  and  got  clobbered. 
Similarly  in  New  York,  Paul  O'Dwyer  got  the 
senatorial  nomination  with  the  support  of 
less  than  eight  percent  of  the  state's  regis- 
tered Democrats. 

Now  Billy  Singer  has  taken  the  low  road  of 
hard  work  and  licked  the  Daley  machine. 
Some  of  his  classmates  at  Brandels  have  be- 
come expert  toreros,  but  he  has  done  more 
for  the  "New  Politics"  in  three  months  than 
they  have  in  a  decade  of  alienated  griping. 
I  doubt  if  they  will  ever  forgive  him  for  it. 


EMPHASIS  ON  MILITARY  SPENDING 
MISPLACED 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  respect 
for  my  duty  to  report  to  my  constituency 
on  the  important  issues  and  votes  which 
come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  issued  a  statement  following  the 
March  27  vote  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation request  for  defense  expendi- 
tures. This  statement  was  printed  in  full 
by  the  St.  Louis  Argus  weekly  news- 
paper, April  11.  Saturday,  April  26,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  carried  the 
Argus  column  on  the  Post  editorial  page. 

I  think  it  is  past  time  that  Members 
of  this  body  speak  their  mind  on  mili- 
tary matters — even  if  it  is  a  view  which 
opposes  that  of  the  vast  military- indus- 
trial complex.  I  cannot  understand  the 
reasons  for  soft  peddling  opinions  on 
military  issues — when  they  are  obviously 
of  such  great  concern  to  the  public.  The 
power  center  may  not  listen  when  we 
protest  the  increasing  imbalance  of  pri- 
orities in  this  Nation — but  as  responsible 
citizens  and  public  servants,  we  should 
register  views  on  matters  of  policy  which 
affect  this  balance. 

Time  and  again  I  have  heard  It  said 
that  we  cannot  pull  out  from  Vietnam 
and  lose  face  with  the  people  of  South- 
east Asia.  Time  and  time  again,  I  have 
asked  persons  who  hold  that  view  to 
explain — why  are  we  more  concerned 
with  saving  face  in  Southeast  Asia  than 
in  honoring  a  commitment  long  overdue 
to  citizens  of  this  country  who  have  never 
been  offered  the  opportunities  sup- 
posedly guaranteed  all  citizens  of  this 
free  Nation.  In  the  last  2  weeks,  this  ad- 
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ministration  has  announced  its  plans  to 
pull  out  of  the  Job  Corps  program  in  59 
instances  affecting  nearly  17.000  Amer- 
ican youth.  They  justified  it  in  terms  of 
money  which  will  be  better  spent  because 
of  the  closure  of  these  centers. 

No  one  was  worried  about  saving  face 
with  these  young  people — and  they  have, 
in  many  instances,  determined  that  this 
Government  and  this  Nation  has  written 
them  off.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  we  take 
this  pullout  so  matter-of-factly — when 
we  cannot  even  discuss  such  a  pullout 
in  Vietnam.  If  the  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  to  save  face — the  pol- 
icy should  start  at  home.  If  this  Gov- 
ernment is  not  responsive  to  the  people 
it  serves,  the  question  of  saving  face 
with  other  people  of  other  nations  is  un- 
worthy of  discussion. 

I  bring  this  statement  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  hopes  that  other 
Members  who  share  my  concern  will  join 
in  public  expressions  of  their  opinions: 

"No"  Vote  on  Asms  Spending 

(Congressman  William  Clat.  in  the  St. 
Louis  Argus) 

On  March  27,  1969,  the  Congress  received 
a  bill  for  $76  million  for  more  money  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a  supplemental  appropriation  request — 
In  other  words — it  sought  an  additional  $76 
million  over  and  above  the  $74  billion  al- 
ready appropriated  for  defense  operations  In 
1969 — a  monstrous  amount  undupllcated  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  I  could  not 
support  this  additional  appropriation  and  I 
cast  a  "Nay"  vote  on  this  roll  call. 

In  view  of  the  disproportionate  share  of 
the  federal  dollar  already  assigned  to  the 
military  complex,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  defense  of  the  country  honestly 
depends  upon  an  additional  $76  million  in 
1969.  I  cannot  accept  the  notion  that  the 
needs  for  our  defense  are  more  dire  or  urgent 
than  the  suffocating  needs  of  bare  human 
sustenance  within  this  country.  This  govern- 
ment has  two  primary  responsibilities — to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  to  pro- 
tect the  national  welfare.  Attending  to  one 
responsibility  at  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
is  completely  unsatisfactory.  A  disregard  for 
either  reEponsibility  cannot  be  condoned  but 
the  pursuit  of  one  responsibility  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  Is  an  intolerable  Injustice 
which  has  too  long  prevailed  In  this  nation. 

Our  cities  are  rotting,  our  air  and  water 
Is  being  polluted  and  the  human  resource 
on  which  the  life  and  future  of  any  country 
depends  is  being  eroded  by  hunger,  unem- 
ployment. Inadequate  education  and  an 
over-abundance  of  despair.  The  federal  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  these  elements  of 
the  national  welfare  lags  too  far  behind. 
Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  find  Justifica- 
tion for  spending  more  money  to  support 
the  vast  military  complex  which  continues 
to  dominate  the  Interests  of  the  American 
public. 

It  is  a  question  of  priorities — simply  de- 
fined, a  question  of  values.  Will  our  commit- 
ment be  to  the  creation  of  a  fair  and  Just 
social  and  economic  climate  of  democracy 
or  will  it  be  a  commitment  to  amass  the 
largest  military  force  ever  assembled  on 
this  earth?  Shall  we  pursue  the  perpetuation 
of  democracy  in  an  effort  to  perfect  it — or 
shall  we  pursue  the  perpetuation  of  a  de- 
fense rtstablishment  which  has  too  long 
reigned  without  question  in  this  country? 
There  are  those  of  us  who  seek  a  balance 
between  the  Interests  of  defending  democ- 
racy and  democracy  Itself. 

Consider  the  $74  billion  defense  budget 
for  1969  in  contrast  to  the  total  appropria- 
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tlon  for  education,  manpower,  housing  and 
community  development  programs  which, 
for  1969,  is  less  than  $10  billion.  It  will  not 
be  an  easy  task  to  achieve  a  better  balance 
in  our  priorities. 

To  the  money  spent  for  military  opertk- 
tlons  must  be  added  the  precious  blood  of 
American  soldiers  which  is  also  spent  to  de- 
fend the  American  way  of  life.  If  these  sacri- 
fices continue  in  the  name  of  democracy,  we 
must  remain  vigilant  in  examining  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  cause  for  which  we  dedicate 
our  manpower  and  our  money.  If  what  we 
have  in  this  country  is  not  truly  democracy 
VBlth  equal  opportunity  for  all,  we  should 
divert  those  funds  from  military  security  to 
programs  which  will  further  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States.  Our  emphasis 
on  military  spending  is  misplaced  when  our 
domestic  needs  are  so  pressing  as  they  are 
today. 


AMERICAN  VETERANS  COMMITTEE'S 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  has  recently  issued 
its  legislative  program  and  aims  for  the 
91st  Congress.  The  legislative  aims  of  the 
committee  represent  a  thoughtful  and 
well-analyzed  consideration  of  the  most 
urgent  problems  facing  our  society. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  priorities  urged 
upon  Congress  by  the  committee — which 
emphasize  the  prompt  securing  of  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  increased  attention  to 
the  crisis  in  our  cities — closely  corre- 
spond to  the  reordering  of  Federal  re- 
sources which  I  have  repeatedly  urged 
upon  this  body.  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  program  advanced  by  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  close  consid- 
eration to  the  proposals  contained 
therein : 
Statement  and  Legislative  Program  of  the 

American    Veterans    CoMMrrrEE    to    the 

Members  of  the  91st  Congress 

The  task  facing  the  American  people  and 
its  elected  representatives  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress is: 

To  reaflirm  In  all  Its  actions  our  American 
belief  in  democratic  values:  in  government 
by,  of  and  for  the  people;  and  in  Individual 
freedom: 

To  reject  violence,  racism  and  totalitarian- 
ism: 

To  prove  by  Its  actions  that  our  demecratlo 
Institutions  and  processes  of  governiri^nt  are 
coping  with  the  domestic  problems  that  face 
our  nation  and  Imperil  its  unity. 

These  problems  are: 

(1)  overcoming  racism  and  religious  and 
ethnic  prejudices  in  all  their  forms  and  In 
all  areas  of  American  life. 

( 2 )  uprooting  jxsverty  and  its  stunting  ef- 
fect on  American  life. 

(3)  Improving  the  physical  environment 
in  which  we  live  and  the  public  services 
which  we  need. 

(4)  enabling  minority  groups  (Negroes. 
Spanlsh-Amerjcans,  Indians)  to  assume  an 
equal  and  active  role  In  all  phases  of  public 
life,  and  devising  new  ways  to  Insure  effective 
participation  In  government  by  all  citizens 
at  all  levels. 

But  we  also  face  problems  abroad.  The 
most  critical  of  tuese  Is  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, which  we  must  nonorably  end.  We  have 
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urged  In  the  pAst  and  urge  again  a  multi- 
lateral ceaae-flr#  and  a  political  settlement 
on  the  baaU  o|  full  self-determination  of 
their  future  by  all  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Such  a  settlement  can  be  followed  by  a 
withdrawal  of  American.  North  Vietnamese 
and  other  foreign  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
Wo  expect  that  new  steps  will  be  Initiated 
toward  these  go^ls  and  urge  Confess  to  sup- 
port them  fully. 

But  regardless  of  whether  an  early  end  to 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam  or  at  leaat  a  de- 
escalation  of  Ita  costs  U  attained,  we  must 
dedicate  ourselv^a  to  dealing  with  the  great 
domeatlc  probleius  outlined  above.  Congress, 
as  one  of  the  principal  voices  of  the  people! 
must  recognize  Without  ambiguity  the  fact 
that  the  racist  altitudes  of  moet  of  the  white 
majority  of  our  beople  and  of  its  Institutions 
are  the  root  cau^e  of  the  discrimination,  ex- 
ploitation and  injustices  suffered  by  Negroes 
and  members  ol!  other  minority  groups,  as 
the  Kerner  Repoft  so  well  pointed  out.  Cksn- 
grees  must,  thefefore.  visibly  demonstrate 
Ita  steadfast  de^ermlnaUon  to  uproot  dis- 
crimination In  ^he  United  Statee— In  the 
minds  of  our  peojjle.  In  the  administration  of 
our  government,  ;and  In  our  public  and  pri- 
vate  inatttutlons  and  enterprises. 

-Congress  must  within  Its  constitutional 
powers  satisfy  tlie  Insistent  demand  of  all 
segments  of  the  jflmertcan  people  to  an  active 
and  Influential  voice  and  effective  participa- 
tion in  guiding  ojir  nation,  and  this  Insistent 
and  Just  demand    cannot  be  denied. 

In  Issuing  this  call  for  action  we  are 
aware  of  the  factj  that  helpful  legislation  In 
the  areas  of  oun  major  concerns  has  been 
passed  by  recent  Congresses  and  that  many 
of  the  members  jof  the  9l8t  Congress  par- 
ticipated In  enactment  of  such  legislation 
Action  by  the  Oljet  Congress  means,  there- 
fore. In  substantial  part.  Insuring  that  the 
recentiy  passed  laws  are  fully  enforced  to 
Insure  to  all  citizens  their  rights  thereunder 
that  adequate  futds  be  raised  from  federal 
taxes,  and  that  necessary  funds  and  person- 
nel are  provided  *o  this  end.  But  the  91st 
Congress  must  alio  stake  out  new  frontiers 
and  find  better  Solutions  to  the  problems 
which  confront  the  American  people 

To  achieve  the^  goals,  at  least  In  part 
during  the  comliig  Congress,  we  offer  the 
following  prograni: 

CtWL    RIGHTS 

1.  Extension  of  iie  1965  Voting  Rights  Act 
which  expires  In  1^70,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  so  as  to  Insure  continued  guaranties 
of  voting  rights  ijor  minority  group  voters 

2.  Adequate  appropriations  and  staffing  for 
the  vigorous  and  strict  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing federal  anti-djscrlmlnation  laws,  execu- 
!l.'®r?^*"  ^^'^  regulations.  ThU  applies  to 
the  tJ.8.  Civil  Rlghrts  and  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Concussions,   the  Department 

^i"^»*  ?^**  ^  '^^  °^^^'  T^^T&l  agencies 
with  Title  VI  contract  compliance  responsi- 
bility. We  oppose  t|»e  transfer  of  enforcement 
functions  In  the  flpld  of  education  from  the 
Department  of  H^W  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  wo<ild  signify  abandonment 
Of  administrative  sanctions  and  adjustments 
which  have  proved  effective  In  thU  area 

3.  Adoption  of  realistic  financial  contract 
sanctions,  in  addimon  to  contract  cancella- 
tion, against  violators  of  laws,  executive 
orders  and  regulations  prohibiting  employ- 
ment discrimination  by  government  con- 
tractors and  their  ^ub-contractors.  Congress 
should  Investigate  !  the  effectiveness  of  the 
equal  employmen«  opportunity  programs 
especially  In  defence  contracting. 

4.  Elimination  o«  remaining  areas  of  dis- 
crimination In  federal  employment  by  pro- 
viding through  sta^te  for  realistic  relief  In 
the  form  of  compenisatory  back-pay  and  pro- 
motion for  federal  fnd  District  of  Columbia 
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employees  who  have  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
crimination   in    hiring,    promotion    or    Job 

assignment. 

6.  Expansion  of  fair  housing  legislation, 
including  effective  sanctions  against  all  those 
who  In  any  way.  directly  or  Indlrectiy,  par- 
ticipate In  the  maintenance  of  housing  dis- 
crimination, whether  as  financial  agencies, 
real  estate  developers,  builders,  owners,  sell- 
ers, landlords  or  their  agents.  It  la  impera- 
tive that  victims  of  discrimination  In  hous- 
ing actuaUy  receive  the  housing  which  has 
been  denied  them. 

6.  Outlawing  discriminatory  practices  In 
In  the  empanelUng  of  Jiirles  under  state  laws. 
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KJMINATION    OF    POVXRTT 

1.  Strengthening  of  OEO  as  an  Independ- 
ent agency,  focusing  on  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams with  the  maximum  feasible  participa- 
tion of  the  poor,  adequately  staffed  and 
funded. 

2.  Continuance,  expansion  and  full  appro- 
priations up  to  authorized  amounts  for  Job 
training  programs,  adult  education  and 
special  educational  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged chUdren.  Job  training  programs  must 
be  oriented  toward  available  Jobs  and  skills 
needed  In  a  modem  technological  society  and 
provide  general  education,  where  needed  as 
the  basis  for  the  acquisition  of  greater  skills 
Such  programs  must  also  provide  opportu- 
nity for  the  acquisition  of  business  and 
managerial  skills. 

3.  Financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
members  of  minority  groups  in  establishing 
new  Independent  businesses  or  expanding 
existing  enterprises.  Including  authority  for 
government  agencies  to  accept  greater  risks 
than  those  which  private  financial  institu- 
tions and  Insurance  companies  will  accept 
The  main  emphasU  In  helping  minority 
group  entrepreneurs  must  be  on  direct  Fed- 
eral Government  loans,  rather  than  on  guar- 
anties to  private  lenders. 

4.  A  humanely  administered  welfare  sys- 
tem which  must  include  (a)  national  eli- 
gibility and  benefit  standards,  (b)  a  decent 
minimum  standard  of  living  for  those  unable 
to  work  for  age,  health  or  family  reasons  (c) 
administrative  procedures  and  practices 
which  clearly  set  forth  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  welfare  recipients  and  which  slin- 
pUfy  the  determination  of  eligibility  and 
other  adjudications  or  appeals.  Welfare  re- 
cipients should  be  permitted  to  retain  minor 
assets,  such  as  Insurance  payments  for  In- 
juries or  property  damage,  and  to  retain  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  wages  which  they  are 

^l  .}%.  ^*™-  '^'^'^  incentive  programs 
^oiUd  be  expanded  but  participation  should 
be  strictly  voluntary. 

5.  Free  food  stamps  should  be  issued  to 
an  needy  persons  unable  to  pay  for  them. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be 
required  to  Institute  food  stamp  programs 
in  counties  not  yet  covered  and  to  start  food 
stamp  and  food  donation  programs  even  if 
local  officials  refuse  to  apply 

t^l  ^'"^  ™1?*  ^  appropriated  by  Congress 
to  build  au  public  housing  authorized  In  past 
legislation  and  not  yet  buUt.  Public  houslnK 
must  be  upgraded  technically  and  esOiet- 
icaliy  and  unit  cost  limitations  raised  to  real- 

Duhiio^h!,»  7°  "°^'^  Kbettolzlng  the  poor  In 
public  housing,  rents  should  be  adjusted  up- 
ward so  Uiat  working  Americans  of  varied 

i^^'n^r  "^^  ''*''^^*  '™™  public  housing 
facilities.  Novel  housing  and  urban  Improve! 
ment  programs,  such  as  repair  of  existing 
housing,  assistance  toward  homeownershlp 
f,?nHJ[?°  ""bsldles.  Should  be  adequately 
funded  so  as  to  permit  these  programs  to 
proceed  effectively.  Congress  must  assist  in 
the  modernization  of  Uie  housing  industry 
and  of  building  codes  so  that  housing  cos^ 
can  be  reduced  and  kept  within  bounds 

7.  Health  care  must  be  further  Improved 
and  expanded  to  enable  all  citizens  regard- 


less of  age  to  receive  all  medical  and  dental 
services  which  they  may  need.  Congress 
shoiild  institute  a  full-scale  Investigation 
into  all  aspects  of  medical  care  with  a  view 
to  Its  improvement  and  the  reduction  of  its 
cost. 

8.  The  Pair  Labor  Standards  and  National 
Labor  Relations  Acts  should  be  extended  to 
cover  all  employees  subject  to  federal  Juris- 
diction without  any  exception.  Even  recent 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standard 
Act  have  left  numerous  workers  without  cov- 
erage and  with  a  poverty  level  of  earnings 
The  minimum  wage  level  should  be  further 
raised  so  that  those  remunerated  at  that  rate. 
can  earn  wages  above  the  poverty  level. 

9.  The  work  of  Congress,  recentiy  begun. 
In  protecting  the  consumer  against  fraud 
overreaching  in  terms  of  prices  and  Install- 
ment financing,  substandard  or  unsafe  goods, 
etc.,  must  be  continued  and  expanded.  Ex- 
treme watchfulness  will  be  required  to  fer- 
ret out  new  practices  replacing  those  banned 
by  newly  enacted  laws. 

10.  Important  as  all  these  programs  are. 
they  cannot  be  expected  by  themselves 
quickly  to  end  poverty  and  unemployment 
or  underemployment  and  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  continued  technological  progress 
on  employment.  All  of  these  programs  must 
be  buttressed  by  the  obUgatlon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  act  as  the  "Employer  of 
Last  Resort"  and  to  provide  permanent  and 
useful  employment  for  those  whom  private 
enterprises  cannot  train  for  or  provide  with 
such  employment. 

THE    PBBSERVATION     AND/OR    RESTORATION    OP 
A    LIVABLE   ENVIBONME^fT 

1.  Expanded  antl-pollutlon  legislation  to 
force  those  whose  activities  have  polluted 
or  continue  to  pollute  air,  water  and  land, 
to  take  promptly  the  steps  necessary  to  end 
the  harm  which  they  Inflict  on  our  environ- 
ment. Emphasis  must  be  on  speedy  action  for 
near-term  results  and  the  creation  of  pro- 
duction facilities  for  antl-poUutlon  equip- 
ment of  all  types  on  a  far  larger  scale  than 
presenOy  in  existence.  Congressional  pres- 
sure on  the  automotive  and  oil  Industries 
must  be  maintained  to  bring  about  the  pro- 
duction of  cheaper  and  better  antl-pollutlon 
devices  for  motor  vehicles  and  of  motor  and 
heating  fuels  wltb  less  pollutants. 

2.  Reconstruction  of  city  cores  to  create 
recreational,  cultural  and  other  pubUc  facili- 
ties for  the  preservation  of  the  amenities  of 
urban  life.  Such  reconstruction  must  simul- 
taneously. If  not  first,  provide  housing  and 
business  quarters  for  those  displaced  at 
reasonable  rentals. 

3.  Revitallzation  of  local  public  transport 
as  a  public  service  to  attract  maximum  pub- 
lic use. 

4.  Expansion  and  preservation  of  national 
parks  and  other  pubUc  recreational,  forest 
and  wilderness  areas  for  public  enjovment 
and   a   healthful   natural   environment. 

CITIZEN   PARTICIPATION 

1.  Abandonment  of  the  Electoral  College 
system  in  presidential  elections  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  by  a  nationwide  major- 
ity of  the  American  voters.  Any  such  plan 
must  safeguard  the  Integrity  of  the  vote 
count,  provide  ulform  residential  and  mini- 
mum age  qualification  for  the  right  to  vote, 
and  prevent  vote  fraud. 

2.  Expansion  of  the  right  of  the  citizen  to 
be  heard  and  to  participate  effectively  in  the 
planning  of  public  projects  which  concern 
him,  such  as  anti-poverty  programs,  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  model  cities,  highway 
construction  and  transportation  and  local 
health  care  projects.  Provisions  for  public 
hearings  prior  to  and  after  final  preparation 
of  plans  in  these  fields  should  be  uniformly 
adopted  along  the  lines  of  those  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
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3.  Lowering  of  the  voting  age  In  all  fed- 
eral elections. 

4.  Equitable  distribution  of  the  burden  of 
military  service.  The  obligation  of  the  citi- 
zen to  support  his  country  by  performing 
military  service  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
"punlBbment"  Imposed  on  thoee  whose  oon> 
duct  affronts  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  or  local  draft  boards. 


WATER  POLLUTION 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or   KUSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  April  29.  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  Congress  is  considering  the 
problem  of  water  pollution,  this  article 
from  the  Monday,  April  14,  1969,  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  should  be  of  in- 
terest : 

Water  Pollution 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Davenport.  Iowa. — The  first  major  argu- 
ment between  a  state  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment over  water  pollution  control  has 
developed  into  a  full-blown  fight. 

After  the  opening  round  of  a  two-phase 
"conference."  neither  side  was  giving  ground. 
State  and  federal  officials  who  testified  at 
the  start  of  what  may  become  a  long  hearing 
process  were  united  in  the  objective  of  oppo- 
sition to  water  pollution.  How  to  achieve  it, 
however,  is  being  contested  vigorously. 

For  two  days,  the  water-control  officials, 
expert  scientists  and  a  few  representatives 
of  the  general  public  went  to  the  podium  In 
the  Blackhawk  Hotel  ballroom  to  give  their 
statements  and  then  make  rebuttals.  Three 
blocks  away,  the  object  of  their  attention, 
the  wide,  muddy  Mississippi  rolled  along, 
nearlng  flood  crest  stage. 

AGREEMENT   SOUGHT 

Everyone  who  cared  to  could  see  from  the 
hotel  windows  that  the  river  was  muddy. 
But  was  It  "polluted"?  Or  how  badly  pol- 
luted? And  was  the  amount  of  pollution 
enough  of  a  threat  to  warrant  Imposing 
stronger  (and  exp>ensive)  waste  treatment 
restrictions  on  cities  and  Industries  along 
the  river? 

These  were  the  Immediate  Issues  In  the 
first  12  hours  of  hearings  before  the  confer- 
ence recessed.  It  will  resume  April  15  In 
Council  Bluffs  to  raise  similar  questions 
about  the  Missouri  River  on  Iowa's  western 
boundary. 

The  federal  government's  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  (FWPCA)  Is  de- 
manding that  Iowa  go  along  with  the  other 
49  states  and  agree  to  general  statewide  plans 
for  secondary  waste  treatment. 

The  Iowa  Water  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission Insists  that  the  government's  charges 
of  pollution  In  the  Mississippi  are  not  proved 
by  the  facts,  and  that  the  conunisslon  Is  not 
empowered  under  Iowa  law  to  order  the  de- 
gree of  treatment  demanded  by  the  federal 
government  for  these  two  rivers. 

It  Is  not  a  case  against  Iowa  as  a  "polluter." 
Iowa's  record  In  fighting  water  pollution  Is 
considered  good,  especially  for  Its  Interior 
streams.  But  Iowa  Is  the  first  state  to  chal- 
lenge the  federal  government's  attempt  to  es- 
tablish standards  under  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1965. 

Should  Iowa  be  overruled  now  and  choose 
to  carry  Its  case  through  the  hearing  process 
and  Into  a  court  fight,  the  consequences 
could  be  serious  for  federal  relations  with 
other  states,  and  in  bringing  about  action 
and  enforcement  on  standards  already  set. 
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ACTION    CSOXD    NOW 

Yet  a  significant  principle  also  Is  at  Issue — 
a  testing  of  the  section  of  the  1966  law  con- 
cerning enhancing  the  quality  of  water  even 
before  pollution  has  become  dangerous. 

This  issue  was  put  into  focus  by  two  wit- 
nesses who  led  a  small  block  of  representa- 
tives from  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

"Action  now  wlU  prevent  pollution  from 
accompanying  the  predicted  increase  In  pop- 
ulation for  the  urban  areas  along  this  river," 
said  Mrs.  George  G.  Koerber,  state  chairman 
for  water  resources  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Iowa. 

"Action  now  means  the  necessary  treat- 
ment facilities  will  be  In  operation  when  the 
Increase  occurs — not  five  or  more  years  later. 
We  know  that  other  areas  of  the  nation  have 
greater  poUutlon  problems.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, does  not  remove  the  need  to  prevent 
or  control  pollution  In  this  river  basin." 

Added  Mrs.  Wade  Hartman,  water  resources 
chairman  of  the  Scott  County  League  of 
Women  Voters:  "Perhaps  this  Is  the  genera- 
tion which  must  bear  the  cost  and  responsi- 
bility for  reversing  the  process  of  pollution, 
which  must  not  be  satisfied  with  maintain- 
ing the  status  quo,  but  concern  Itself  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  our  rivers  and  streams, 
while  rehabilitation  Is  still  practical." 

Except  for  the  league  and  a  few  delegates 
from  the  Izaak  Walton  League  and  one  other 
conservation  group,  public  citizen  participa- 
tion In  the  conference  was  minimal. 

TECHNICAL    TESTIMONY 

Most  Of  the  12  hours  of  testimony  Involved 
highly  technical  factors  In  treating  sewage 
and  Industrial  wastes,  their  effects  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  legalistic  matters  re- 
garding powers  of  the  state  vs.  powers  of  the 
federal  government. 

The  Iowa  conference  was  ordered  by  re- 
tiring Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
who  sought  to  leave  office  with  all  50  states 
completing  state  standards  for  water-pollu- 
tion control.  Under  the  new  federal  law.  the 
state  standards  would  automatically  become 
federally  enforceable  standards  when  ac- 
cepted by  the  secretary. 

By  late  last  year.  48  states  (including 
Iowa),  had  presented  "acceptable"  state 
plans.  But  a  major  "exception"  granted  to 
Iowa  over  the  Issue  of  secondary  treatment  on 
the  two  main  rivers,  and  several  minor  excep- 
tions were  still  unresolved  after  18  months  of 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Udall  twice  asked  the  then  Gov.  (now 
Sen.)  Harold  E.  Hughes  (a  fellow  Democrat) 
for  help.  But  the  state  commission  held  to 
Its  position.  Two  days  before  he  left  office. 
Mr.  Udall  announced  It  would  be  necessary.  In 
line  with  the  1965  law.  to  call  a  conference  "to 
deal  with  the  deficiencies  In  Iowa's 
standards." 

New  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hickel 
tried  to  get  an  agreement  that  would  fore- 
stall the  conference.  He  asked  the  new 
Republican  Governor.  Robert  Ray.  for  assist- 
ance. The  Idea  of  the  federal  government 
having  to  take  action  against  a  state  would 
not  only  be  embarrassing,  but  would  be  a 
setback  to  federal-state  relations. 

A  private  meeting  was  scheduled  for  March 
27.  Carl  Klein,  Interior  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Water  Pollution  Control  and  Research,  went 
to  Chicago  to  meet  with  three  members  of 
the  Iowa  Water  Pollution  Control  Conunis- 
slon and  an  aide  to  Governor  Ray. 

Agreement  was  reached  on  most  of  the 
minor  problems.  But  on  the  Issue  of  requiring 
secondary  treatment,  the  meeting  turned 
into  a  shouting  match  between  Mr.  Klein  and 
Iowa  commission  chairman  Robert  Buck- 
master.  The  meeting  ended  with  positions 
hardened. 

The  Davenport  conference  was  presided 
over  by  Murray  Stein,  FWPCA  assistant  di- 
rector who  succeeded  In  creating  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  understanding  of  the  Issues. 
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POSITION    SUPPORTED 


The  FWPCA  paraded  a  number  of  expert 
witnesses  to  back  its  position  that  primary 
treatment  of  municipal  and  Industrial  sewage 
Just  doesn't  do  the  Job  of  removing  the  dan- 
gerous pollutants  being  poured  dally  into 
all  the  nation's  waters. 

The  eight  other  states  bordering  the  BCls- 
Blsslppl  and  six  other  states  along  the  Mis- 
souri River  have  agreed  on  the  principle  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  start  providing  secondary 
treatment  now  and  not  wait  until  pollutants 
bring  about  obviously  damaging  effects,  the 
government  argues. 

The  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  should 
be  considered  as  units,  FWPCA  witnesses  said. 
Just  because  damaging  pollutants  don't  show 
up  now  along  Iowa's  shores  Is  not  adequate 
reason  for  refusing  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  river  by  not  adequately  treating  wastes 
before  they  enter  the  stream.  This  would 
benefit  neighboring  and  downstream  visers, 
as  well  as  Iowa. 

Primary  treatment  removes  only  about  40- 
46  percent  of  the  impurities,  mostly  solids 
that  will  float  or  sink.  Secondary  treatment 
wlU  remove  another  40  to  50  p>ercent  of  the 
wastes  (or  a  total  of  80  to  95  percent).  In- 
cluding potentially  damaging  pollutants 
such  as  nitrogen,  detergents,  petrochemicals, 
and  other  organic  materials,  and  micro-orga- 
nisms believed  to  be  hazards  to  health. 

CHARGES    DISPUTED 

Although  Iowa  has  extensive  secondary 
treatment  for  all  interior  streams,  only  three 
out  of  18  municipalities  which  presently 
discharge  wastes  to  the  Mississippi  River 
have  secondary  treatment. 

The  wastes  from  these  cities  and  their 
industries  are  equivalent  to  the  wastes  from 
a  population  of  1.5  million  people,  FWPCA 
said.  Secondary  treatment  could  keep  the 
raw  waste  equivalent  of  U  million  persons 
from  the  Mississippi  River  each  day. 

The  federal  government  also  said  that  total 
manufacturing  In  the  area  Is  projected  to 
double  by  1980  from  the  1960  level,  plus  a 
significant  Increase  in  the  number  of  hogs 
and  pigs.  There  also  will  be  much  greater 
recreational  demand  on  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Iowa's  virltnesses  disputed  government 
charges  as  to  the  pollution  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

"No  evidence  has  been  presented  that 
secondary  treatment  was  needed,  that  It 
would  enhance  the  water  quality  any  sub- 
stantial degree  or  that  it  was  economically 
feasible."  said  Mr.  Buckmaster. 

"We  in  Iowa  have  a  long  history  of  taking 
care  of  our  own  problems  and  of  working 
with  the  federal  government,"  he  said. 

RESPONSE    PLEDGED 

Mr.  Buckmaster  added  that  when  scien- 
tific data  gives  a  basis  even  of  a  projection 
of  pollution,  the  Iowa  Commission  would 
take  action  to  prevent  pollution,  although  a 
change  in  Iowa  law  might  be  necessary  to 
enforce   secondary   treatment. 

Iowa  also  objected  to  FWPCA  insistence 
upon  providing  secondary  treatment  facili- 
ties on  the  Mississippi  by  1972,  when  at  least 
one  bordering  state,  Missouri,  was  being  given 
until  1982. 

In  addition  to  the  secondary  treatment 
problem,  the  other  disagreements  which  now 
seem  headed  for  compromise  solution  in- 
clude continuous  (rather  than  seasonal)  dis- 
infection of  controllable  waste  discharges, 
maximum  temperature  requirements  on  in- 
terior streams,  standards  for  phenol  and 
radioactivity,  and  an  acceptable  state  policy 
on  nondegradatlon  (not  lowering  the  exist- 
ing quality  of  nonpolluted  waters). 

The  record  of  the  DavenpMDrt  and  Council 
Bluffs  hearings  will  be  forwarded  to  Secre- 
tary Hickel  for  a  decision,  which  can  be 
appealed  by  the  btate. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain]  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  thelfoUowing  prayer: 

Beloved,  follop  not  that  which  is  evil, 
but  that  which  lis  good.  He  that  doeth 
good  is  of  God.-l-m  John  1:11. 

O  Thou  who  hearest  prayer  and  an- 
swereth  according  to  Thy  wisdom,  to 
Thee  we  come  In  this  silent  moment  of 
quiet  devotion,  ^e  humble  ourselves  in 
Thy  presence  confessing  that  we  have 
done  that  which  we  ought  not  to  have 
done  and  left  i^done  that  which  we 
should  have  done.  Do  Thou  have  mercy 
upon  us,  forgive  jus  and  send  us  out  into 
this  day  with  creative  minds  to  think 
clearly,  with  he4rts  warm  with  love  to 
spread  good  wlUi  and  with  hands  ready 
to  serve  Thee  more  fully  and  our  coun- 
try more  faithfully. 

Help  us  to  brfege  the  chasms  which 
separate  men,  to  Iheal  the  festering  sores 
which  Iciiect  our;  national  life,  to  foster 
unity  among  oui-  people,  and  to  pro- 
mote cooperation  between  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Breathe  upon  is  Thy  spirit,  reveal  to 
us  Thy  way  and  ilve  us  courage  to  walk 
in  it  to  the  glots'  of  Thy  holy  name. 
Amen. 


'my  contractor,  right  or  wrong"  and  run  It 
up  the  flag  pole  and  see  If  we  could  get  the 
HouM  Minority  Leader  to  call  somebody  un- 
American  for  not  saluting  It." 

"It's  a  great  Idea,  Strangeblrd.  But,  be- 
lieve me  he'd  never  do  It." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 
Apr.  29,  19691 

"Where  are  they  going  to  stop?"  (Minority 
Leader  Oerald  Ford)  asked  angrily.  "Do  they 
want  to  unilaterally  disarm  America  when  we 
face  a  serious  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union?" 

Ford  said  that  putUng  all  such  Congres- 
sional opposiuon  In  a  total  package,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  movement  in  concert  aimed 
at  seriously  eroding  the  U.S.  capabUlty 
against  attack. 


THE  I  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  aijid  approved. 


idfa 


MESSAGE  FRO^  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  Writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Housi  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


LOOKING  IN  ON  THE  FIVE  SIDES 
ADVERTTSJING  AGENCY 

(Mr.  JACOBS  bsked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  rev  :se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  once 
again  look  in  on  the  Five  Sides  Advertis- 
ing Agency  where  the  chief  is  speaking 
to  Dr.  Strangeblrd : 

"Strangeblrd.  you  Just  don't  seem  to  un- 
derstand  anything.   When   our   friends   said 
Lenin  said   that,   ttey   were   talking   about 
wasting  money  on  silly  things  like  education 
not  such  worthy  projects  as  A.D.C.    (aid  to 
dependent  contractors).  It  Just  gets  you  a 
lot   of   taxpayers  whjo   want   to   '.  .  .  reason 
why  .  .  .'  And,  beUe^e  me,  that  doesn't  help 
much    In    the   advertising   game,    especially 
when  you're  trying  U>  sell  this  boon  dog 
I  mean  grant  this  bo  jn  to  these  worthy  con- 
tractors. And  they  are  worthy,  Strangeblrd 
They   advertise    in    cur    Service   Association 
Magazines.  And  we're  not  going  to  be  at  Plve- 
Sldes  all  our  lives.  Itemember,  Strangeblrd 
'No  greater  love  hati  a  contractor  than  to 
lay  down  a  Job  appU  :atlon  In  front  of  a  re- 
tired  Five-Slder.'   They  stick   with   us    And 
we're  going  to  stick  w  th  them  through  Thick 
and    Thin.    Strangeblrd,    we've    Just   got    to 
come  up  with  a  succsssful  advertising  cam- 
paign on  this  one." 

"Well.   Chief,   since  you   put  it  that  way 
let's  use  the  ultimate  advertising  weapon." 

"Strangeblrd,  you  riean?" 

•Exactly.  Disloyalty   We  could  take  the  old 


OUR  RESERVISTS  AND  GUARDSMEN 
DOING  GOOD  JOB 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
article  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today  pertaining  to  Army 
Reserve  units  could  be  misleading.  The 
article  said  in  effect  that  a  Reserve  Army 
unit  called  to  active  duty  in  May  of  1968 
has  been  a  snafu  unit  contributing  noth- 
ing to  the  war  effort.  This  unit  is  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  one  Army  Re- 
serve unit  might  have  some  problems  let 
us  not  condemn  the  whole  Reserve  pro- 
gram. I  rise  today  to  commend  the  43 
Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  units 
now  serving  in  Vietnam.  These  reservists 
are  from  30  different  States— one  of 
these  units  being  from  my  own  State. 

I  can  speak  with  authority  when  I  say 
these  Reserve  units  in  Vietnam  are  ex- 
cellent. I  visited  some  of  these  citizen 
soldiers  when  I  was  in  Vietnam  4  months 
ago.  I  made  a  point  to  ask  General 
Abrams  what  kind  of  job  our  reservists 
and  guardsmen  were  doing.  He  said: 

These  units  are  superior  and  after  several 
months  these  reservists  and  guardsmen  are 
Just  as  good  as  their  regular  counterparts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  fact  several  Guaid  and 
Reserve  units  I  observed  in  Vietnam  were 
the  best  I  have  ever  seen  In  my  24  years 
of  military  experience. 

I  suggest  to  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that  he  send  the  writer  of  this 
article  in  today's  paper  to  Vietnam  and 
let  him  see  firsthand  what  these  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  units  are  doing  to 
uphold  the  status  of  the  citizen  soldier 


Act  of  1965.  These  hearings  will  begin 
on  Wednesday.  May  14,  1969.  at  10  a.m., 
room  2141,  Raybum  House  Oflttce 
Building. 

While  progress  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  has  been  significant, 
it  must  not  obscure  our  need  to  accom- 
plish much  more.  There  is  a  substantial 
danger  that  if  the  prohibitions  of  the 
act  on  literacy  tests  and  similar  devices 
are  permitted  to  expire  in  1970,  the  con- 
ditions which  existed  prior  to  the  stat- 
ute's enactment  would  return. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
room  2137,  Raybum  House  OfQce  Build- 
ing. 
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DR.  CLIFFORD  C.  FURNAS 

I  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.  • 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  report 
to  the  House  that  our  country  has  lost 
one  of  its  outstanding  patriots  and  dedi- 
cated citizens  of  our  time.  Last  Sunday 
Dr.  Clifford  C.  Furnas  died,  apparently 
as  the  result  of  a  heart  attack,  in  Am- 
sterdam, the  Netherlands.  His  passing  is 
of  special  sorrow  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  because  of  Dr. 
Pumas'  long  association  with  the  com- 
mittee as  a  charter  member  of  its  Panel 
on  Science  on  Technology. 

His  wisdom,  broad  experience,  and 
worldwide  prestige,  which  he  gave  so 
generously  to  the  Panel,  was  a  product 
of  a  career  few  men  of  our  Nation  can 
match  in  distinction.  As  a  scientist,  engi- 
neer, educator,  and  university  president, 
his  influence  has  had  an  effect  on  Amer- 
can  progress  In  science  and  technology 
that  transcends  any  possible  measure- 
ment. 

He  gave  of  himself  unstintingly  as  the 
president  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo  and  as  an  adviser  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Time  does  not  per- 
mit me  to  list  the  many  private  and  gov- 
ernment organizations  with  which  he 
had  been  associated  over  the  many  years 
Nevertheless,  the  contributions  to  his 
country  will  live  long  into  the  future.  I 
extend  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  our 
deepest  condolences  to  Mrs.  Furnas  and 
to  her  children  over  their  sad  loss. 


HEARINGS  ON  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

(Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary has  scheduled  public  hearings  on 
H.R.  4219,  and  related  measures  de- 
signed to  extend  for  an  additional  5 
years  the  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 


THE  LATE  DR.  CLIFFORD  C 
FURNAS 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
learned  only  this  morning  of  the  death 
last  Sunday  of  Dr.  Cliflford  C.  Furnas  in 
the  Netherlands.  This  sorrowful  news 
has  great  significance  not  only  to  the 
scientific  and  academic  communities, 
but  also  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House.  Dr.  Fur- 
nas was  chosen  in  1959  to  be  a  charter 
member  of  the  committee's  Panel  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  was  a  tower  of 


strength,  counsel,  and  wisdom  over  the 
10  years  of  its  existence. 

Dr.  P^imas  brought  invaluable  quali- 
ties and  capabilities  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  Panel.  He  was  a  man  of  eminence 
and  achievement  in  the  worlds  of  educa- 
tion, private  business,  and  government. 
Most  importantly,  he  possessed  great  hu- 
man qualities  of  generosity,  spirit,  mind, 
and  body  that  made  him  an  outstanding 
leader  of  men.  Over  the  span  of  his  ca- 
reer, which  culminated  in  the  presidency 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo,  he  was  Instnimental  in  the 
formation  of  Government  decisions  with 
regard  to  science  and  applied  technology 
that  have  affected  deeply  the  lives  of  our 
people,  and.  indeed,  of  peoples  across  the 
world. 

We  will  never  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
contributions  he  has  made  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  generation  and  those  to  come. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  his  loss  will 
be  deeply  felt  not  only  by  his  associates 
in  private  life  and  In  the  committee,  but 
also  by  Americans  of  our  time  and  the 
future. 

I  join  with  Chairman  Miller  and  my 
colleagues  of  the  committee  in  extending 
to  Mrs.  Furnas  and  her  family  my  most 
sincere  condolences. 


encourage  our  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials in  their  lasting  fight  against  crime. 

The  men  who  wear  the  uniform  of  po- 
lice officers  daily  display  coiurage  and 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  lawfulness  in 
an  orderly  society.  At  times  it  would 
seem  that  some  members  of  our  public  do 
not  appreciate  the  efforts  of  our  police 
officers.  The  purpose  of  my  resolution  is 
to  reaflarm  to  the  police  officers  of  our 
country  that  they  do  have  the  respect 
and  support  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  public. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Congress  and  out- 
standing citizens  in  the  Nation  united  In 
support  of  their  police,  we  would  be  on 
the  road  to  solving  our  crime  problem. 
Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  week  of  May  11 
through  May  17,  1969,  as  "Help  Your 
Police  Fight  Crime  Week." 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  District  of 
Columbia  Mayor  Walter  Washington,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Police  Chief  John 
Layton,  has  decided  to  proclaim  the  week 
of  May  11  to  17  as  "Help  Your  Police 
Fight  Crime  Week"  in  the  District.  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  take  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  resolution  so  that  the  whole 
Nation  may  participate  in  this  week. 


CAMPUS  DISORDERS 

I  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  house  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  I  had  expressed  regret  at  the 
failure  of  President  Nixon  to  speak  out 
more  forcefully  on  the  subject  of  campus 
disorders.  I  was  pleased  therefore  when 
yesterday  he  called  upon  our  college  ad- 
ministrators and  faculty  members  to 
stand  fast  against  the  rising  tide  of  law- 
lessness, riots,  and  uprisings  and  made  it 
clear  to  all  concerned  that  the  power  and 
strength  of  his  OfQce  will  protect  orderly 
dissent  but  will  support  the  majority  in 
resisting  the  extension  of  student  dissent 
into  disruption  and  illegality  and  that  he 
opposes  a  grant  of  anmesty  for  breaches 
of  the  law. 

I  am  gratified  that  President  Nixon 
has  finally  spoken  out  clearly  and  firmly. 
I  am  confident  that  his  statement  which 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  where  he 
spoke  sets  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  con- 
stituted authority  which  will  contribute 
to  bringing  about  the  desired  tranquili- 
zatlon  of  the  Nation's  campuses  and  gives 
a  concerned  nation  the  knowledge  that 
the  Executive  is  concerned  about  this 
critical  problem  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  speak  out  on  the  side  of  sanity  and 
justice. 

MR.  BLACKBURN  INTRODUCES  BILL 
DESIGNATING  MAY  11-17  AS 
"HELP  YOUR  POLICE  FIGHT 
CRIME  WEEK" 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  all  Members  of  Congress  have 
seen  the  bumper  stickers  and  barmers 
entitled,  "Help  Your  Police  Fight  Crime." 
The  avowed  purpose  of  this  display  is  to 


BARRY  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

(Mr.  WYDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  mi- 
nority leader  <  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  ) . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  yielding  to  me,  and  I  will  change 
the  subject  matter. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  an  election 
in  Wisconsin  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by 
one  of  our  colleagues  who  is  now  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  several  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  at  that  time  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  fioor  of  the  House  pointing 
out  that  perhaps  this  was  a  trend  away 
from  the  new  administration. 

Well,  we  had  an  election  to  fill  a 
vacancy  out  in  the  State  of  California 
yesterday,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  particularly 
to  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  that  the  tentative  results  of  that 
election  are  as  follows:  the  Republican 
candidate  had  a  total  of  about  65,000 
votes  and  the  Democratic  candidate  had 
about  49,000  votes,  a  margin  of  about 
16,000.  The  net  result  is  that  this  body 
will  have  shortly— and  I  am  glad  to  wel- 
come him — the  son  of  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  other  body  who.  I  am 
sure,  will  do  as  well  here  as  his  ill'istrious 
father  has  done  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man is  referring  to  Barry  Goldwater, 
Jr. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  If  I  have  any  time  left. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
the  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  does  not  think  the  Cali- 
fornia election  is  indicative  of  any  Re- 
publican trend.  In  1968  when  President 


Nixon  was  winning  California  and  the 
Nation  the  Democratic  candidate  from 
the  27th  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia got  28  percent  of  the  votes.  Yes- 
terday he  got  43  percent.  I  think  the 
trend  we  have  been  talking  about  in 
other  races  is  still  underway. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  any 
event,  the  Democratic  candidate  in  that 
district  is  a  loser. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(Mr.  WYDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)      

A  TRIBUTE   TO   J.   CARL   DOWNING 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  his 
many  friends  in  the  House  have  suffered 
a  real  loss  in  the  passing  of  J.  Carl 
Downing,  who  for  many  years  was  a 
legislative  aide  to  Senator  Warren  G. 
Magntjson. 

To  me,  Carl  was  not  only  a  friend, 
but  a  man  who  always  was  reaching  out 
to  help  in  any  problem  that  arose.  He 
was  a  man  or  humor  and  integrity,  and 
he  had  the  wonderful  capacity  of  apply- 
ing these  two  characteristics  to  his  work. 
As  a  result  of  his  years  of  service  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  all  of  us  who  knew 
Carl  are  richer  in  our  own  pursuits  and 
are  more  knowledgeable  in  our  en- 
deavors. 

The  entire  Washington  State  delega- 
tion always  received  the  utmost  co- 
operation from  Carl,  who  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  truly  good  man,  a  kind 
man,  and  one  who  was  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  deepest  sympathy 
goes  to  his  wife,  Dora,  and  to  the  Down- 
ing family  at  this  time  of  bereavement. 


C-5A  COST 


(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  hearings  yesterday  by  the  Mili- 
tary Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
an  article  appeared  this  morning  in  the 
Washington  Post  which  illustrates  even 
further  the  nature  of  the  legacy  inher- 
ited by  the  new  administration. 

Yesterday's  hearings  focused  on  the 
C-5A  aircraft  which  is  presently  experi- 
encing huge  cost  overnms  as  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  procurement  projects  initi- 
ated by  an  administration  that  prided 
itself  upon  cost  consciousness,  cost  effec- 
tiveness, and  purported  excellence  in  pro- 
gram management. 

Secretary  Laird— who  has  recently  un- 
dertaken a  most  difiQcult  task — men- 
tioned in  his  first  appearance  before  the 
Congress  the  magnitude  of  these  cost 
overrun  problems  and  suggested  there 
may  be  a  number  of  others  of  which  he 
is  not  yet  aware. 

Obviously,  until  further  investigation 
goes  forward  on  the  startling  disclosures 
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made  at  yesteWay's  hearings,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  commit  myself  In  support  of 
the  Interpretations  of  the  evidence  &a  It 
appears  in  the  newspaper  article. 

The     prevloos     administration     was 
charged  with  h»ving  created  a  credibility 
gap  In  its  news  management  techniques 
None  of  us.  I  dare  say.  believed  that  it 
had  originated  ^  a  result  of  such  decep- 
tive practices  |ls  aUeged  In  the  news- 
paper article,  li  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  American  oublic.  will  be  shocked  if 
indeed,  these  allegations  should  be  true. 
I  am  confident,  from  everything  Sec- 
retary Laird  hap  said  and  done  in  these 
first  3  months,  that  he  will  Investigate 
this  matter  thoroughly  within  the  De- 
fense Departmemt  and  If  there  is  to  be 
found  any  wrongdoing  of  the  nature  sug- 
gested by  the  article,  then,  appropriate 
disclosure  followed  by  appropriate  action 
will  surely  be  tal^en  by  him  in  due  course 
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PRESroENT  NIXON  TO  BE  AP- 
PLAUDED FOR  ms  STAND 
AGAINST  CAMPUS  DISORDERS 


April  30,  1969 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT  ON 
DISTURBANCES  ON  OUR  COLLEGE 
JC  AA^eUSES 


'  Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  ) 
Mr.  LATTA.  Ur.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted  to   hear   the   President   of   the 
United  States  spesJs.  out  on  yesterday 
concerning  the  violence  on  our  coUege 
campuses.  I  think  his  remarks  were  very 
timely  and  I  mu4t  say  that  I  thoroughly 
*5^®t.^'^  ^"^^  ^  stated  that  there 
should  be  no  colnpromise  with  lawless- 
ness and  no  suri-ender  to  force  on  our 
college  campusesJ  Unfortunately,  this  has 
already  occurred  I  on  too  many  campuses 
for  the  good  of  Education.  I  think  it  is 
tune  for  mdividuals  charged  with  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  these  coUeges  and  univer- 
sities, and  this  includes  maintaining  law 
and  order  on  their  campuses,  to  discharge 
their  responsibilit^ies.  Should  they  be  un- 
able to  discharga  these  responsibilities, 
they  should  step  bslde  and  permit  Indi- 
viduals to  take  their  places  who  possess 
the  will  and  the  lability  to  stand  up  to 
those  few  who  se^m  bent  on  taking  the 
law  into  their  o^n  hands.  We  can  Ul- 
afford  to  reward  lawlessness  any  longer 
And   Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  there  have  b*en  felonies  committed 
on  college  campuses  by  some  of  these 
students  and  thef  have  escaped  prose- 
cution; in  fact,  sotne  seem  to  think  they 
have  a  certain  Immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion I  happen  to  believe  that  regardless 
of  the  mdlvidual  Who  commits  a  crime  in 
these  United  States,  he  should  pay  the 
penalty  prescribed  by  law  for  that  crime 
Certainly  students  doing  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  intentional 
and  willful  damage  to  buildings  on  our 
coUege  campuse^buUdings  which  have 
been  paid  for  out  (k  taxpayers'  dollars  In 
many  cases-shoiid  pay  for  their  ac- 
tions— both  crimidally  and  civilly 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  b^eve  that  it  is  time  for 
our  law-enforcement  officers  to  bring  ap- 
propriate charges  »gainst  those  guilty  of 
these  illegal  acts.  li  so  doing,  they  should 
and  must  have  th^  full  support  and  co- 
operation not  only  bf  a  school's  adminis- 
tration but  of  its  fatuity  as  well 


(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

,   Mr^  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  those  who  applauded  the  President 
l^     if  ^^'^  forceful  statement  before 
the  chamber  of  commerce  relating  to 
and  condemning  campus  disorders  and 
calling  upon  coUege   administrators  to 
take  necessary   actions   to  queU   them 
This  matter  is  obviously  of  major  na- 
tional concern.  It  involves  the  rights  of 
the  majority  of  students  to  be  properly 
educated,  and  the  majority  of  students 
to  be  kept  free  from  violence  and  free 
from  threats  and  as  in  the  case  of  Cor- 
nell University,  free  from  the  guns  and 
threatened  physical  violence  on  the  part 
of  a  small  minority  in  some  of  the  col- 
leges. Under  their  plan  of  attack  and 
domestic  turmoil  to  disrupt  the  Ameri- 
can system,  many  of  the  militants  have 
now  changed  the  area  of  civilian  disrup- 
tion and  violence  in  America  to  the  col- 
lie campuses,  and  are  continuing  their 
efforts  to  upset,  belittle  and  eventuaUy 
destroy  certain  American  institutions 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  fully  implement  the  anti- 
riot  act  which  passed  this  Congress  and 
IS  now  the  law.  as  to  its  applicability  to 
those  people  who  are  knowingly  and  in- 
tentionally—such   as    Mr.    Rubin    and 
other    militants— traveling    from    State 
to  State,  utUizlng  interstate  faculties  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  these  violent  civil 
disturbances  on  our  Nation's  campuses. 
I  would  hope  this  law  would  be  fully 
implemented.  And  I  would  suggest  fur- 
ther—and I  have  requested  the  Depart- 
™i?h  °^  Justice  to  determine  whether 
additional  legislation  is  needed,  and  if 
It  is  needed  I  for  one  intend  to  support 

For  the  record.  I  also  announce  my 
support  of  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
gressional committee  on  organized  crime 
as  evidenced  by  my  introduction  of  Hr' 

}1?J^  "^ff^T  ^'  ^^^^'  *nd  ™y  previous 
introduction  of  the  biU  early  in  the  last 
Congress  as  H.R.  6054.  I  support  House 
Resolution  17  which  is  up  for  considera- 
tion by  the  House  tomorrow,  although 
I  think  a  joint  committee,  as  proposed 
m  my  biU.  would  be  more  effective  and 
further  is  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President's  Crime 
CoimnLssion.  which  speciflcaUy  referred 
to  liie  establishment  of  a  "permanent 
joint  congressional  committee"  as  the 
proper  approach  to  investigate  this  seri- 
ous problem. 

Included  in  the  resolution  is  the  ade- 
quate authority  needed  to  consider  vio- 
lent civil  disturbances  throughout  the 
country,  including  on  the  campuses  I 
further  feel  that  the  committee  should 
be  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  ma- 
jority and  minority  Members,  rather 
than  seven  Members,  in  order  that  all 
risks  of  partisanship  would  be  removed 
at  least  as  to  the  committee  makeup 

I  consider  the  establishment  of  a  prop- 
erly constituted  committee  essential  to 
provide  proper  focus  of  attention   and 


factfinding  relating  to  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  our  country  to- 
a*y— crtme  and  campus  disturbances 

I  must  be  away  from  Washington  to- 
morrow due  to  a  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  be  the  principal  luncheon  speak- 
er at  the  Florida  Industries  Exposition 
which  Is  to  be  attended  by  thousands  of 
Industry  representatives  In  Florida  and 
from  many  parts  of  the  country,  in  that 
this  is  a  symposium  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  sponsoring,  I  find  it  essential 
to  be  in  Oriando  tomorrow,  the  date  on 
which  House  Resolution  17  Is  now  sched- 
uled for  consideration.  However,  my  In- 
troduction of  a  sImUar  blU  clearly  evi- 
dences my  support  and  the  substantial 
margin  by  which  It  was  passed  last  ses- 
slon  cleariy  evidences  the  overwhelming 
House  support  of  this  legislation 
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NEW  RECORD  SET 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly received  as  a  gift  a  book  entitled.  "The 
Wit  and  Humor  of  Richard  Nixon."  the 
subtitle  of  which  is  "The  Nixon  Nobody 
Knows." 

I  would  quote  briefly  from  this  book 

On  page  43.  the  foUowlng  appears: 

Diirlng  the  campaign.  Mr.  NUon  recalled 

Mr  Kennedy  said  he  Intended  to  do  a  great 

deal  m  the  first  90  days  of  his  Adminmra- 

tion. 

th."^  'Jif ."fP^'V"'*  '°  t^"  campaign.  I  dont 
think  it's  fair  to  hold  him  to  the  first  90 
days,   m    give   him   ten   more   days."   May 

On  page  28.  speaking  at  Des  Moines 
Iowa,  on  May  7,  1961,  the  foUowIng  ap- 
pears: ^ 

Speaking  about  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, Nixon  quipped : 

"In  the  first  hundred  days  this  Admin- 
istratlon  had  a  greater  abundance  of  words 
and  a  greater  scarcity  of  deeds  than  any 
In  history."  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  a  new 
record  has  been  set. 


A  CALL  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  HEAR- 
INGS ON  MILITARY  RESEARCH  BY 
729  SCIENTISTS 


(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
presented  a  petition  to  the  House  con- 
taining the  names  of  729  scientists  and 
calUng  for  open  congressional  hearings 
to  review  the  substance  and  direction  of 
the  entire  mUitary  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  including  the  antl- 
ballistlc-misslle  system.  Signatures  were 
gathered  by  the  Scientists  for  Social  and 
Political  Action;  and  Prof.  Charles 
Schwartz  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
Umversity  of  CaUfomia.  Berkeley  and 
Prof  Robert  March,  of  the  Department 
of  Physics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  pre- 
sented it  to  Congressmen  Philip  Burton 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  John  Conyers' 
Jr.,  Don  Edwards.  Donald  M.  Fraser' 


Robert  W.  Kasteniuier.  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  and  myself  at  a  press  con- 
ference held  this  morning. 

Along  with  Senators  George  McGov- 
ERN  and  Gaylord  Nelson,  the  eight  Con- 
gressmen who  received  the  petition  today 
were  the  Initiators  of  the  Congressional 
Conference  on  the  Military  Budget  which 
took  place  on  March  28  and  29. 

The  petition,  submitted  by  the  Scien- 
tists for  Social  and  PoUtical  Action, 
care  of  Dr.  Martin  L.  Perl,  of  Stanford 
University,  Is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
concern  within  the  scientific  community 
for  the  impUcatlons  of  present  mUltary 
research  and  development  programs.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  signers  of  the 
petition  are  familiar  with  the  technical 
aspects  of  mUitary  research  and  devel- 
opment, I  believe  it  is  Imperative  that 
Congress  accord  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  these  scientists  a  full  and 
open  hearing.  For  it  surely  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  Congress,  as  weU  as  the  Ameri- 
can public,  that  the  views  and  advice  of 
these  individuals  be  heard  and  given 
careful  attention. 

The  rational  expression  of  concern  by 
these  scientists  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  rhetorical  overkUl  displayed  by  the 
House  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
who  yesterday  raised  the  specter  of  a 
conspiracy  among  congressional  oppo- 
nents of  the  ABM.  WhUe  there  are  re- 
peated assurances  that  public  fears  of 
conspiracy  in  the  militarj'  industrial 
complex  are  groundless,  the  minority 
leader  apparently  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  that  the  critics  of  such  weapons 
systems  as  the  Safeguard  ABM  and  the 
stockpiling  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  might  be  acting  "in  concert." 

Apparently  his  argument  is  that  op- 
ponents of  the  Safeguard  system  are 
acting  "in  concert"  to  unilaterally  dis- 
arm the  United  States  in  order  to  leave 
It  naked  to  the  threat  of  Soviet  mUitary 
aggression.  If  he  seriously  believes  that 
these  are  the  motives  which  are  moving 
increasing  numbers  of  Representatives 
and  Senators  to  take  a  careful  look  at 
mUitary  programs,  he  might  well  profit 
from  the  opportunity  open  hearings 
would  give  concerned  scientists,  many  of 
whom  have  worked  on  numerous  proj- 
ects for  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
express  their  views  on  the  consequences 
of  adding  still  more  weapons  to  the  al- 
ready precarious  balance  of  mutual  nu- 
clear terror. 

As  the  petitions  presented  to  Con- 
gress today  indicate,  serious  disagree- 
ment over  the  wisdom  of  the  escalating 
arms  race  exists  not  only  in  Congress 
but  among  the  scientific  community  as 
well.  The  concerns  of  these  scientists 
cannot  be  glossed  over  with  intimations 
of  conspiracies.  These  concerns  must  be 
given  the  fair  hearing  they  deserve. 
What  is  more.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  both  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  weigh  such  criticism  from 
scientists  with  the  utmost  care  and  deUb- 
eratlon. 

Those  of  us  who  received  this  peti- 
tion today  fully  support  the  caU  for  open 
congressional  hearings  on  military  re- 
search and  development  and  urge  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
schedule  such  hearings  in  the  immediate 


future.  With  expressions  of  concern  over 
the  mUitary  budget  increasing  all  over 
the  coimtry.  it  is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress have  the  benefit  of  advice  of  aU 
segments  of  the  scientific  community  on 
these  issues,  not  just  views  which  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  text  of  the  petition  follows: 
A  Petition  Addressed  to  the  Conoress  of  the 

Unitk)  States  From  Sciektists,  ENOtNxiBa. 

AND  Students  in  These  Technical  PnxDs 

The  nuclear  arms  race,  flourishing  In  the 
climate  of  fear  and  distrust  of  the  past  quar- 
ter century,  has  already  passed  the  point  of 
saturation  where  each  major  power  has  the 
capability  to  threaten  total  devastation  of  Its 
would-be  attacker.  Now  we  are  concerned 
that  the  continued  development  of  new 
weapons — such  as  the  Sentinel  ABM  ami  re- 
lated systems — may  do  more  to  upset  this 
relatively  stable  situation  than  to  lncrea«e 
security. 

Therefore,  we  call  for  open  Congressional 
hearings  to  review  the  substance  and  direc- 
tion of  the  entire  military  research  ar.d  de- 
velopment program.  As  individual  citizens 
with  scientific  training,  we  feel  that  a  jiubllc. 
frank  and  rational  discussion  of  these  ques- 
tions is  vital  to  the  health  of  the  nation:  for 
too  long  this  debate  has  been  shrouded  in 
secrecy,  dominated  by  narrow  miUtary  and 
Industrial  interests  and  supported  by  the 
simplistic  politics  of    bUllons  for  defense.' 

If  It  can  be  shown  that  a  sizable  portion 
of  our  military  budget  is  Indeed  a  mistake, 
this  will  provide  us  with  a  great  opportunity 
to  redirect  needed  sums  Into  urgent  domestic 
programs,  and  to  rechannel  much  of  our 
technical  manpower  into  constructive  proj- 
ects which  will  help  all  mankind  enjoy  the 
beneficial  fruits  of  science  rather  than  suffer 
its  destructive  {xjwers. 

Dr.  Martin  L.  Perl, 
(For  the  Scientists  for  Social  and 

Political  Action  (SSPA) ) . 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARMIN    MEYER — AMBASSADOR    TO 
JAPAN 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  commend  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  his  appointment  of 
Armin  Meyer  as  Ambassador  to  Japan. 
My  family  and  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Meyer 
for  a  long  time.  They,  and  their  daughter 
Kathy.  used  to  be  next  door  neighbors. 
They  are  wonderful  people,  and  Mr. 
Meyer  is.  of  course,  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing diplomats.  He  will.  In  my  opinion, 
serve  with  great  distinction  in  one  of  the 
principal  embassies  of  the  world,  the 
American  Embassy  In  that  dynamic 
democracy  of  the  Far  East,  Japan. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
caU  of  the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  faUed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  521 

Adams  Frledel  ONelll.Mass. 

Anderson.  Pulton,  Pa.  Ottlrger 

Term.  Oreen.Oreg.  Powell 

Baring  Hall  Preyer,  N.C. 

Bates  Hanley  Rees 

Blaggi  Hansen,  Wash.  Relfel 

Boggs  Hubert  Ronan 

Bow  Hogan  Rumsfeld 

Cahlll  Klrwan  Scheuer 

Carey  Kuykendall  Slsk 

CeUer  Landgrebe  Smith,  N,Y. 

Chlsholm  McCarthy  Stuckey 

Davis,  Ga.  Macdonald,  Teague,  Calif. 

de  la  Garza  Mass.  Teague,  Tex. 

Eckhardt  MalUlard  Thompson,  N.J. 

Edwards.  La,  Meeds  Tunney 

Foley  Miller  Calif,  Vander  Jagt 

Prey  Murphy.  N,T,  Wolff 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rolIcaU  380 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall 
No.  51  on  yesterday  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  be  present  on  the  floor.  I 
would  like  to  advise  my  coUeagues  that, 
had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."  I  request  that  these  remarks  be 
spread  upon  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  will  appear  in  the  Record. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, Tuesday.  AprU  29.  I  was  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  Alaska  native 
land  claims  legislation  which  is  pend- 
ing. £ind  could  not  return  in  time  to  an- 
swer the  rollcaU  on  the  passage  of  the 
bUl.  H.R.  4153.  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore est£a)lishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  missing  the  roll- 
call.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  affirmative.  I  request  that 
my  statement  may  appear  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  will  appear  in  the  Record. 


GRANT  CONSOLIDATION  ACT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC 
NO.  91-112) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowlng  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 
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To  the  Congresk  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  administration  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, one  of  lihe  principal  needs  today 
Is  to  Improve  the  delivery  systems:  to 
ensure  that  th«  intended  services  actu- 
ally reach  the  Intended  recipients,  and 
that  they  do  so  |n  an  eflBclent,  economical 
and  effective  m&nner. 

As  grant-in-»ld  programs  have  pro- 
liferated, the  pi'oblems  of  delivery  have 
grown  more  acute.  States,  cities,  and 
other  recipients!  find  themselves  increas- 
ingly faced  with  a  welter  of  overlapping 
programs,  oft^n  involving  multiple 
agencies  and  diverse  criteria.  This  re- 
sults in  confusipn  at  the  local  level,  in 
the  waste  of  tinje,  energy  and  resources, 
and  often  In  ftustratlon  of  the  Intent 
of  Congress. 

As  a  major  stsp  toward  improved  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs,  I  urge 
that  Congress  enact  a  Orant  Consolida- 
tion Act. 

Under  our  present  fragmented  system, 
each  one  of  a  ^roup  of  closely  related 
ca^tegoi|Ic'al  grai^ts  Is  encximbered  with 
Its  own  ihdivldiial  array  of  administra- 
tive and  technical  requirements.  This 
unnecessarily  complicates  the  planning 
process;  it  discourages  comprehensive 
planning;  It  requires  multiple  applica- 
tions, and  multiple  bookkeeping  both  by 
the  Federal  ag^cies  and  by  State  and 
local  governmerjts. 

The  legislatiori  I  propose  would  be  pat- 
terned in  part  after  procedures  used 
successfully  for  the  past  20  years  to 
reorganize  Execntive  Branch  fimctions. 
It  would  give  tiie  President  power  to 
initiate  consolidfitlon  of  closely  related 
Federal  assistaiice  programs,  and  to 
place  consolidated  programs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  single  agency.  How- 
ever, it  would  giye  either  House  of  Con- 
gress the  right  tjo  veto  a  proposed  con- 
solidation within  60  days,  and  it  would 
establish  stringent  safeguards  against 
possible  abiise.     ] 

In  order  to  make  consolidation  pos- 
sible, it  would  be  necessary  in  many  cases 
to  make  changes  in  the  statutory  terms 
and  conditions  inder  which  individual 
programs  would  [be  administered.  For- 
mulas, interest  r^tes,  eligibility  require- 
ments,  administfative   procedures,   and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  the  vari- 
ous programs  bejng  consolidated  would 
have  to  be  brouiht  into  harmony.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  empower  the 
President  to  do  ihis  in  drawing  up  his 
consolidation    plins — but    only    witliin 
carefully  defined  limits.  For  example: 
—Only    prograhis   in    closely    related 
functional  areas  could  be  consoli- 
dated. 
— Terms    and    conditions    could     be 
changed  onlj  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  achiave  the  purposes  of  the 
consolidation]  plan 
— In  setting  nei-  terms  and  conditions, 
the  President;  would  be  limited  by 
the  range  of  ''those  already  provided 
in  the  prograjms  being  consolidated. 
Thus,  if  a  pijogram  providing  for  a 
10    percent   fetate    matching   share 
were  being  iierged  with  one  pro- 
viding a  20  percent  matching  share, 
he  would  ha\fe  to  propose  a  match- 
ing share  between  10  and  20  per- 
cent, i 
—No   consolidation  plan  could  con- 


tinue any  program  beyond  the  period 
authorized  by  law  for  its  existence. 
— No  plan  could  provide  assistance  to 
recipients  not  already  eligible  under 
one  of  the  programs  being  merged. 
—Responsibility  for  the  consolidated 
program  could  not  be  vested  in  an 
agency  or  office  not  already  respon- 
sible for  one  of  those  being  merged. 
The  effect  of  these-  limits  would  be  to 
safeguard  the  essential  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  originally  establishing  the  vari- 
ous programs;  the  effect  of  consolida- 
tion would  be  to  carry  out  that  intent 
more  effectively  and  more  efficiently. 

The  number  of  separate  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  has  grown  enormously 
over  the  years. 

When  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  set  out  to  catalogue  Federal  as- 
sistance programs,  it  required  a  book  of 
more  than  600  pages  even  to  set  forth 
brief  descriptions.  It  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal complaint  of  local  government  of- 
ficials that  the  web  of  programs  has 
grown  so  tangled  that  it  often  becomes 
impermeable.  However  laudable  each 
may  be  individually,  the  total  effect  can 
be  one  of  government  paralysis. 

If  these  programs  are  to  achieve  their 
Intended  purposes,  we  must  find  new 
ways  of  cutting  through  the  tangle. 

Passage  of  the  Grant  Consolidation 
Act  would  not  be  a  substitute  for  other 
reforms  necessary  in  order  to  improve 
the  delivery  of  Federal  services,  but  it 
is  an  essential  element.  It  would  be  an- 
other vital  step  in  the  administrative 
reforms  undertaken  already,  such  as  es- 
tablishing common  regional  boundaries 
for  Federal  agencies,  creating  the  Urban 
Affairs  Council  and  the  Office  of  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  and  beginning 
a  streamlining  of  administrative  proce- 
dures for  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. Its  aim,  essentially,  is  to  help 
make  more  certain  the  delivery  and 
more  manageable  the  administration  of 
a  growing  complex  of  Federal  programs, 
at  a  time  when  the  problems  they  ad- 
dress Increasingly  cross  the  old  jurisdic- 
tional lines  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

This  proposal  would  permit  rapid  ac- 
tion, initiated  by  the  President,  while 
preserving  the  power  of  Congress  to  dis- 
approve such  action.  It  would  benefit  the 
intended  beneficiaries  of  the  programs 
involved;  it  would  benefit  State  and  local 
governments,  which  now  have  to  con- 
tend with  a  bewildering  array  of  rules 
and  jurisdictions;  and  it  would  benefit 
the  American  taxpayer,  who  now  bears 
the  cost  of  administrative  inefficiencies. 
Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  April  30,  1969. 


STATEMENT  ABOUT  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  GRANT  CONSOLIDATION 
MESSAGE  TO  MODERNIZE  GOV- 
ERNMENT 


(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  said  in  the  campaign  last 
fall  that  the  need  today  was  "not  to 
dismantle  Govermnent,  but  to  modern- 
ize it."  Now  his  message  on  the  consoli- 
dation of  grants  program  offers  a  speciflc 


means  of  doing  precisely  that.  At  a  time 
when  some  people  are  saying  that  they 
have  lost  their  faith  in  institutions,  let 
us  affirm  that  our  institutions  are  still 
capable  of  doing  the  work  for  which 
they  were  created.  And  let  us  then  put 
muscle  beliind  our  words  by  approving 
the  request  of  the  President. 

If  we  deny  the  President  tliis  means 
of  modernizing  Government,  then  we 
can  only  expect  that  Government  will  be- 
come Increasingly  irrelevant  to  the  needs 
of  our  people.  Just  as  the  ancient  dino- 
saur grew  so  big  and  clumsy  that  it  could 
no  longer  adapt  to  new  conditions,  so  our 
form  of  Government  will  grow  increas- 
ingly awkward  and  will  gradually  die. 

The  war  against  inefficiency  and  irrel- 
evancy is  difficult  to  wage.  There  is  a 
tremendous  inertia  that  resists  even  the 
most  obvious  changes.  People  find  they 
like  the  old,  familiar  ways  no  matter 
how  outmoded  they  may  be.  And  they 
resist  the  new  and  unfamiliar,  independ- 
ent of  their  value.  That  is  why  we  live 
today  with  what  almost  everyone  admits 
is  a  bureaucratic  nightmare.  That  is  why 
it  now  takes  a  610-page  book  even  to 
catalog  present  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. That  is  why  some  scholars  have 
said  quite  seriously  that  it  is  impossible 
even  to  produce  an  agreed-upon  count  of 
the  number  of  grant  programs  that  are 
run  by  Federal  machinery. 

Is  there  any  way  to  overcome  the  in- 
ertia and  produce  reform?  Over  two  dec- 
ades ago.  Congress  thought  they  had 
found  such  a  way  when  they  created  in 
the  Government  Reorganization  Act  the 
concept  that  the  President  should  be  able 
to  take  the  initiative  in  this  area,  so  long 
as  Congress  retained  the  power  to  re- 
verse him. 

This  principle  has  worked  well  in  the 
area  of  governmental  restructuring;  just 
a  few  weeks  ago  we  extended  it  again. 
Now  the  President  asks  us  to  grant  him 
a  similar  power — though  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  even  greater  limits — in  the  area 
of  consolidating  grants.  Our  experience 
under  the  Government  Reorganization 
Act,  the  acute  demand  for  dramatic  ad- 
ministrative reform,  and  the  obvious 
impossibility  of  achieving  needed  reform 
without  such  a  law.  all  argue  that  we 
should  approve  the  request  of  the 
President. 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon  has  challenged 
the  Congress  by  putting  forward  an 
Imaginative  proposal  of  tremendous  im- 
port for  the  future  of  the  Nation.  His  re- 
quest that  we  enact  a  grant  consolidation 
measure  authorizing  the  President  to  re- 
organize our  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams is  timely  and  deserves  the  careful 
study  of  Congress. 

It  does  not  require  a  superior  level  of 
intelligence  to  realize  that  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  point  with  our  system  of 
grants-in-aid  where  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  be  buried  in  a  blizzard  of 
paper.  Any  incentive  at  the  State  and 
local  level  to  develop  imaginative  re- 
sponses to  major  problems  is  being  re- 
lentlessly destroyed  by  our  own  unwill- 
ingness to  bring  a  measure  of  rationality 
to  our  Federal  aid  programs. 
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James  Reston  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  23,  1966,  pointed  out 
that  even  then  there  were  some  170  dif- 
ferent Federal  aid  programs  on  the 
books,  financed  by  over  400  separate  ap- 
propriations and  administered  by  21  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  aided  by 
150  Washington  bureaus  and  over  400  re- 
gional offices.  In  one  session  alone,  the 
Congress  enacted  20  new  health  pro- 
grams; 17  new  educational  programs:  15 
new  economic  development  programs; 
12  new  programs  for  the  cities;  17  new 
resource  development  programs;  and 
four  new  manpower  training  programs, 
each  with  its  own  administrative 
machinery,  policy  guidelines,  fxmding  re- 
quirements, and  application  procedures. 
I  need  not  go  into  detail  about  our  re- 
sponse to  social  problems  since  that 
time — it  would  only  make  the  picture 
even  less  appealing. 

The  President's  proposal  is  bound  to 
be  controversial,  but  then  any  measure 
which  seeks  to  achieve  fundamental  re- 
forms will  be  subject  to  attack  by  those 
who  feel  they  have  a  vested  interest  in 
the  status  quo.  I  would  suggest  that  those 
who  intend  to  criticize  this  particular 
measure,  first  analyze  their  own  respon- 
sibilities for  the  present  deplorable  state 
of  affairs.  I  think  Congress  itself  should 
engage  in  a  measure  of  self-criticism  for 
creating  a  system  of  Federal  aids  which 
encourages  confusion  and  thwarts  imag- 
ination and  initiative,  seriously  weaken- 
ing what  little  vitality  remains  to  our 
State  and  local  governments. 

Our  traditional  response  to  any  prob- 
lem is  to  enact  a  new  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram with  all  of  the  attendant  mech- 
anisms of  administration,  guidelines,  and 
requirements.  It  is  always  easier  to  add 
on  another  special  activity  than  it  is 
to  adopt  the  statesmanlike  position  of 
suggesting  changes  in  existing  programs. 
We  have  yet  to  streamline  our  own  oper- 
ations to  permit  us  to  cope  with  com- 
plex national  problems.  We  often  give 
in  to  jurisdictional  jealousies,  both  in  the 
executive  branch  and  in  Congress. 
Rivalry  between  various  agencies  admin- 
istering similar  programs  and  the  com- 
mittees authorizing  them  has  replaced  a 
more  legitimate  concern  with  results  and 
responsibilities. 

A  number  of  prominent  individuals 
with  varying  viewpoints  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  difficult  questions 
posed  by  our  past  response  to  solving 
problems. 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  has  called 
upon  liberals  to  "divest  themselves  of  the 
notion  that  the  Nation,  especially  the 
cities  of  the  Nation,  can  be  run  from 
agencies  in  Washington."  He  said: 

We  must  attend  to  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  good  at  ...  (It)  is  good  at  col- 
lecting revenues,  and  rather  bad  at  disburs- 
ing services. 

Former  Gov.  Terry  Sanford  in  his  book 
"Storm  Over  the  States,"  said: 

Federal  programs  are  uncoordinated,  lead- 
ing to  overlapping,  duplication,  triplication, 
conflicting  goals,  cross-purposes,  lack  of  con- 
sistency and  loss  of  direction. 

Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Thoughtful  men  In  both  parties  think  the 

time  has  come  to  begin  turning  back  both 

federal  revenues  and  federal  responsibilities 

to    the    states,    not    merely    as    theoretical 


federalism  but  also  In  the  Interests  of  meet- 
ing more  effectively  the  great  diversity  of 
problems  Washington  has  taken  on  since 
the  New  Deal. 

Finally.  Walter  Heller  in  "New  Dimen- 
sions of  Political  Economy,"  has  effec- 
tively articulated  the  urgency  of  the  task 
to  which  the  President  has  addressed  his 
message : 

Federal  g^'ants  to  serve  highly  specialized 
objects  .  .  .  once  established  do  not  yield 
gracefully  to  change  or  abolition.  Unless  this 
trend  Is  reversed.  Federal  aids  may  weave  a 
web  of  particularism,  complexity,  and  Federal 
direction  which  will  significantly  Inhibit  a 
state's  freedom  of  movement.  .  .  . 

We  must  move  toward  broader  categories 
that  will  give  states  and  localities  more  free- 
dom of  choice,  more  scope  for  expressing  their 
varying  needs  and  preferences,  within  the 
framework  of  the  national  purjKjse. 

We  have  reached  the  point  .  .  .  where  some 
restructuring  of  our  system  of  Federal  aids — 
some  movement  toward  less  conditional  and 
less  speciflc  grants — Is  needed  to  maximize 
their  contribution  to  the  national  Interest 
not  only  In  strong  services  but  In  a  strong 
federalism. 

The  particular  mechanism  chosen  to 
implement  a  policy  of  grant  consolidation 
is  not  so  much  the  issue  as  is  the  urgent 
need  for  a  national  commitment  to  ra- 
tionality in  the  delivery  of  governmental 
services.  Whether  we  adopt  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestions  or  devise  a  mechanism 
of  our  own,  we  must  face  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge he  has  given  us;  we  must  under- 
take the  task  of  grant  consolidation.  The 
proposal  of  President  Nixon  is  a  first  step 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Bernard  Shaw  once  wrote  that  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned  there  were  only  two 
qualities  of  importance  in  the  world,  "ef- 
ficiency and  inefficiency;  and  only  two 
sorts  of  people:  the  efficient  and  the  in- 
efficient." Clearly  the  new  President  of 
the  United  States  belongs  in  the  former 
category.  Because  he  does  find  because 
he  feels  so  deeply  about  the  difference 
efficient  methods  can  make,  there  is  hope 
that  it  may  once  again  be  possible  to 
place  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  "effi- 
cient" category,  as  well. 

If  that  were  to  happen,  it  would  repre- 
sent the  greatest  reversal  of  form  since 
David  slew  Goliath.  But  it  cannot  hap- 
pen without  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress. One  speciflc  way  in  which  we  can 
provide  that  cooperation  is  by  approving 
the  President's  recent  request  that  he  be 
given  authority  to  consolidate  Federal 
grant  programs  within  certain  carefully 
drawn  limits. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  give 
the  President  this  power  and  a  great 
many  reasons  why  we  should.  For  too 
many  years,  too  many  grant  programs 
have  proliferated  with  too  little  thought 
to  the  way  in  which  each  new  program 
related  to  those  already  in  existence.  The 
result  has  been  an  almost  infinitely  com- 
plex array  of  grants,  filled  with  unneces- 
sary duplications  and  internal  incon- 
sistencies and  understood  completely  by 
no  one.  No  wonder  iGovernment  programs 
have  so  little  impact.  No  wonder  so  much 
money  is  wasted  in  Washington.  No  won- 
der so  many  legislative  actions  seem  to 
make  so  little  difference  in  the  real  world. 

All  of  this  can  be  changed  by  allowing 
the  President  to  consolidate  closely  re- 
lated programs  into  single  grants.  There 


are  seven  grant  and  loan  programs  for 
water  pollution  control  with  sewage 
treatment  plants  and  related  facilities  as 
an  example,  of  needed  consolidation  The 
size  of  the  grants,  their  targets,  the  way 
they  are  implemented,  the  period  during 
which  they  are  effective — all  of  these  fac- 
tors will  not  be  changed.  Nor  will  any 
change  be  made  at  all  if  Congress  un- 
wisely is  unwilling  to  go  along. 

It  is  a  sensible  and  reasonable  proposal 
which  the  President  has  given  to  us,  and 
one  which  could  prove  to  be  extremely 
constructive  over  the  long  pull. 

The  Nixon  administration  may  well  go 
down  in  history  as  the  administration 
which  brought  efficiency  back  to  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  this  Congress  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  one  that  eagerly  helped 
him  do  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  on  the  consolidation  of 
grant-in-aid  programs  could,  in  my 
opinion,  do  more  to  improve  the  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  Government  services 
than  most  proposals  for  extensive  new 
programs.  In  fact,  one  cannot  persua- 
sively argue  that  new  programs  are 
needed  until  he  is  also  doing  all  he  can 
to  make  present  programs  work. 

All  of  the  qualities  to  which  Congress 
gives  so  much  importance:  efficiency, 
economy,  coordination,  sensitivity,  ra- 
tionality, effectiveness,  will  be  enhanced 
by  this  Presidential  Initiative. 

A  Grant  Consolidation  Act  vnll  strike 
directly  at  a  central  problem  of  our  age. 
It  is  a  problem  which  bears  many  names. 
Some  call  it  hardening  of  the  bureau- 
cratic arteries;  others  see  it  as  the  curse 
of  Government  which  has  grown  too  big ; 
still  others  refer  to  it  as  the  breakdown 
of  the  administrative  process.  By  any 
name,  it  produces  a  terrible  public  dis- 
ease: the  loss  of  confidence  in  man's 
ability  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  our 
time. 

To  take  the  sluggishness  out  of  our 
institutions  should  be  one  of  our  first  or- 
ders of  business.  The  proposed  Grant 
Consolidation  Act  offers  a  ready  means 
of  accomplishing  that  end  in  an  enlight- 
ened and  constructive  manner.  It  has 
been  carefully  thought  out,  and  it  merits 
our  support. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
present  activity  of  the  administration  of 
President  Richard  Nixon  will  go  further 
toward  resolving  our  long-range  prob- 
lems in  domestic  affairs  than  his  con- 
certed attack  on  our  disorderly  structure 
of  Government. 

The  monumental  growth  of  the  execu- 
tive functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  recent  years  has  developed  with 
careless  abandon  and  with  virtually  no 
consideration  for  the  duplication,  waste, 
and  inefficiency  which  has  resulted.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people.  The  tremendous  proliferation  of 
Federal  programs  in  the  past  8  years 
makes  it  absolutely  essential  that  our 
Federal  governmental  machinerj*  be 
more  intelligently  managed. 

President  Nixon's  message  today  on  the 
Grant  Consolidation  Act  is  further  sig- 
nificant evidence  of  this  administra- 
tion's determination  to  get  our  Federal 
house  in  order  so  that  we  may  effectively 
concentrate  on  solving  our  great  do- 
mestic problems. 
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Our  grant-ia-ald  progrrams  are  in  a 
mess.  Local  vi6  State  governmental 
units  too  often  find  themselves  confused 
about  what  Federal  programs  are  avail- 
able and  for  ^hat  purpose.  The  Grant 
Consolidation  Act  which  President  Nixon 
discusses  today  makes  a  great  deal  of 
good  sense.  I  would  urge  the  House  to 
take  Immediate  action  on  this  proposal. 
The  passage  of  this  act,  coupled  with 
the  administrative  reforms  undertaken 
by  the  President,  would  do  much  to  bring 
order  to  American  Government. 

It  would  also  help,  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
Congress  wouldi  promptly  reorganize  it- 
self and  modeHnlze  its  procedures  and 
methods  of  dofcg  the  Nation's  legisla- 
tive business. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  facing  this  Con- 
gress Is  the  netd  for  reorganization  of 
Federal  aid  programs  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary overlap  and  duplication.  A 
message  from  Ptesident  Nixon,  presented 
to  this  House  today,  calls  for  the  passage 
of  a  Grant  Consolidation  Act.  which 
would  he  a  helpful  and  positive  step  in 
this  direction.  I  applaud  the  President's 
proposal,  particularly  because  it  permits 
immediate  action,  and  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues concur  with  the  President's 
stand. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  any  delay.  Al- 
ready, one  hearsj  much  talk  about  a  tax- 
payers' revolt.  I  believe  such  a  revolt  wUl 
become  a  realiti  unless  we  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  ptove  to  the  people  back 
home  we  are  making  a  maximum  effort 
to  spend  their  tajc  dollar  more  efficiently. 
The  President's  plan  is  the  beginning  of 
this  maximum  effort. 

I  say  the  "begitming,"  because  we  can- 
not stop  there.  While  the  act  would  com- 
bine programs  of  a  similar  nature,  in  the 
future  we  must  Consider  whether  these 
same  programs,  Consolidated  or  individ- 
ually, are  indeed  the  best  approach  to 
helping  the  peoplfe  back  home. 

To  accomplish  this,  more  than  160  of 
my  colleagues  hacve  cosponsored  my  bill. 
H.R.  340,  to  establish  a  Hoover-type 
body,  the  Commission  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Govemaient  Management  and 
Organization.  Su^h  a  Commission  would 
go  further  than  cbnsolidation — one  of  its 
goals  would  be  td  find  more  imaginative 
solutions  to  the  problems  now  dealt  with 
by  a  proliferation!  of  Federal  programs. 

We  face  now  '  the  critical  domestic 
problems  of  brin|:ing  the  poor  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  and  assur- 
ing good  education  for  all  our  people  and 
revitalizing  our  Urban  and  rural  areas. 
We  must  simplify!  and  we  must  make  use 
of  the  imagination  and  resourcefulness 
of  the  private  sector — of  industry  and  of 
business.  The  neW  consensus  of  Govern- 
ment reorganization  must  not  only 
strengthen  the  present  federal  structure, 
but  must  help  pojnt  out  the  new  direc- 
tion. Ways  and  mfeans  must  be  found  to 
redress  the  balance  in  our  federal  sys- 
tem and  preserve  our  decentralized  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Because  daring  iinaglnatlve  approaches 
must  be  developed  in  intergovernmental 
relations,  I  propose  in  my  Hoover  bill 
that  the  Commission  should  find  means 
of  simplifying  Federal  programs  through 
exploring  the  use 'of  broad  bloc  grants 
and  revenue-sharing  with  State,  county 
and  city  governments.  I  believe  Federal 
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funds  must  flow  into  State  and  local 
communities,  free  of  partisan  polltica.  on 
a  regular,  orderly  basis,  so  that  local  of- 
ficials can  plan  programs  and  activities 
with  assurance  as  to  the  amount  and 
kind  of  Federal  assistance  that  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  sustain  their  ef- 
forts. Otherwise,  only  chaos  and  waste 
can  result.  The  Commission  would  fur- 
ther examine  the  us^  of  public  or  semi- 
private  corporations,  national  and  re- 
gional, as  a  means  of  harnessing  private 
resources  and  the  resourcefulness  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  solving  today's  com- 
plex problems. 

Likewise,  my  bill  would  charge  the 
Commission  with  the  responsibility  of 
establishing  Government-wide  criteria 
to  assist  Congress  in  determining  the 
priority  for  Federal  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  national  needs  and  goals.  It 
is  of  the  most  critical  importance  that 
our  Nation's  assets  be  properly  and  ade- 
quately marshaled  to  solve  the  Nation's 
most  critical  problems.  It  is  going  to  be 
difficult  at  best  to  find  adequate  revenue 
for  solving  our  most  serious  problems, 
even  with  the  aid  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  sources. 

The  President  makes  one  other  im- 
portant point  in  his  message  which 
should  be  mentioned  here : 

When  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportiinlty 
set  out  to  catalog  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams.  it  required  a  book  of  more  than  600 
pages  even  to  set  forth  brief  descriptions.  It 
Is  an  almost  universal  complaint  of  local 
government  ofBclals  that  the  web  of  pro- 
grams has  grown  so  tangled  that  It  often 
becomes  Impermeable. 
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I  have  said  exactly  the  same  thing 
many  times  here  on   the  floor  of  the 
House,  specifically  with  reference  to  the 
OEO  catalog  and  specifically  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Program  Information  Act. 
H.R.  338.  which  provides  for  the  creation 
of   a   single,   comprehensive  catalog  of 
Federal  programs.  H.R.  338  has  183  co- 
sponsors  in  the  House.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  and   the  National   Legislative 
Conference.    The    National    Governor's 
Conference   unanimously   endorsed   the 
concept  outlined  in  H  Jl.  338.  The  Council 
of  State  Governments  and  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations are  both  on  record  in  support  of 
a  unified  catalog  as  envisioned  in  this 
proposal.   The   appropriate  committees 
have  asked  for  reports  on  this  bill  from 
the  various  Federal  agencies.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  the  reports  and  is 
holding  them  up,  delaying  hearings  on 
a  very  simple  but  necessary  first  step. 
H.R.  338  is  a  logical,  companion  piece 
of  legislation  with  H.R.  340  and  the  pro- 
posed Grant  Consolidation  Act.  A  move 
from  the  White  House  to  permit  the  bill 
to  go  to  hearings  would  set  the  machin- 
ery in  motion,  machinery  wWch  would 
propose  concrete  solutions  to  this  crucial 
problem.   In  order  to  consolidate  pro- 
grams as  proposed   in   the  Presidents 
message,  it  is.  of  course,  going  to  be  nec- 
essary to  establish  what  programs  are 
already  In  effect.  Some  are  created  by 
specific  legislation,  other  programs  have 
developed  under  broad  authorizations  of 
the  Congress.  The  executive  branch  is 
going  to  have  to  develop  specific  infor- 
mation on  each  of  these  programs  Irre- 
spective of  what  is  its  legislative  basis 


At  the  same  time  that  this  information 
Is  being  developed  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  duplication  and  overlapping, 
it  only  makes  good  sense  that  a  new  cat- 
alog be  developed  along  the  lines  of  that 
proposed  in  the  Program  Information 
Act.  Past  experience  makes  it  obvious 
that  it  will  undoubtedly  take  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  to  develop  a  new 
catalog  incorporating  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation needed  by  the  people  back  home. 
We  cannot  afford  to  delay  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  meaningful  catalog  any  longer. 
Few  States,  communities,  or  schools  can 
afford  the  30-odd  members  of  a  staff 
kept  by  Harvard  to  participate  in  grants- 
manshlp. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  The  severity  of 
the  problems  of  the  1960's.  and  of  those 
problems  gathering  in  storms  on  the 
horizon  of  the  future,  the  basic  unrest 
and  the  deep-rooted  concern  of  many 
people  in  our  land,  the  critical  financial 
plight  of  our  Nation,  the  great  growth  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  recent  years, 
make  it  Imperative  that  action  be  taken 
now  to  strengthen  and  redirect  the  activ- 
ities of  our  Federal  Establishment 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
minds  of  many  Americans,  waste  suid 
inefficiency  are  the  qualities  that  char- 
acterize big  government  and,  all  too 
often,  this  attitude  is  more  than  justi- 
fiable. 

In  many  Instances,  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  government  can 
be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  coordination 
of  its  activities.  Many  governmental  pro- 
grams present  a  classic  example  of  the 
case  where  the  left  hand  literally  has 
no  idea  what  the  right  hand  is  doing.  In 
no  realm  of  government  activity  is  this 
situation  more  serious  than  that  of  the 
myriad  grant-in-aid  programs. 

This  is  the  basis,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
which  I  strongly  support  the  President's 
Grant  Consolidation  Act.  This  act  is  de- 
signed not  to  grant  the  executive  branch 
power  to  legislate  changes  In  policy,  but 
to  enable  it  to  bring  about  an  effective 
implementation  of  the  policies  expressed 
by  the  Congress  which  too  often  become 
frustrated  by  a  morass  of  bureaucratic 
bewilderment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  for  reform  in 
this  area  is  urgent.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  exhaustive  8-month  research  effort 
designed  to  provide  some  meaningful  in- 
formation about  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
William  V.  Roth.  Jr..  made  the  fol- 
lowing observations: 

We  found  that  no  one,  anywhere,  knows 
exactly  how  many  Federal  programs  there 
are.  We  found  that  sometimes  as  many  as 
10  Cabinet-level  departments  and  15  or  more 
agencies  have  programs  devoted  essentially 
to  the  same  general  area  of  activity,  but 
that  there  Is  no  way  to  cross-reference  these 
and  thus  be  able  to  see  all  the  programs  In 
one  area  at  one  time. 

Most  tragically,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  study 
revealed  that  many  of  the  Intended  ben- 
eficla.ries  of  such  programs  are  unable 
to  find  their  way  through  the  bureau- 
cratic maze  so  as  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  them. 

The  legislation  proposed  today  would 
allow  the  President  to  consolidate  over- 
lapping programs  and  organize  their  ex- 
isting structures — subject  to  a  veto  by 
either  House  of  Congress— so  that  such 
programs  will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
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poses   for  which  they   were   originally 
intended. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  permission  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


fair  that  we  allow  those  broadcasters  who 
are  truly  serving  the  public  interest  to 
continue  doing  so. 


BROADCAST  LICENSES 

(Mr.  HULL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  which  seeks  to  remedy 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  serious  procedural 
problem  at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  In  times  past  a  broadcast 
licensee  had  the  expectation  that,  if  he 
fulfilled  his  public  Interest  obligations,  he 
would  be  granted  a  renewal  of  his  license. 
Now  this  expectation  has  been  elimi- 
nated. 

But.  as  a  result  of  a  recent  FCC  deci- 
sion regarding  a  major  market  station 
on  the  eastern  seaboard,  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  now  faces  an  "issuance" 
process  every  3  years  instead  of  a  "re- 
newal" process.  It  Is  not  hard  to  imagine 
what  this  means  to  the  broadcaster:  his 
desire  and  expectation  of  continuing  In 
the  broadcasting  business  has  no  dura- 
tion beyond  the  3-year  license  period.  At 
the  end  of  the  license  period  he  must 
stand  as  an  equal  with  all  other  groups 
who  wish  to  compete  for  that  license.  In 
terms  of  continuity,  this  new  doctrine  of 
the  Commission  does  not  bode  well  either 
for  the  public  or  the  broadcasters. 

Most  responsible  broadcasters  enter  the 
business  with  the  desire  of  remaining  in 
operation  far  longer  than  the  3-year  li- 
cense period.  But  under  the  present  law. 
they  stand  in  jeopardy  at  every  renewal. 
With  the  law  amended  to  give  them  the 
expectation  of  operating  for  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  serve  the  public,  the 
responsible  broadcasters  will  be  able  to 
devote  more  of  their  time  and  capital  to 
equipment,  staff,  and  long-range  plan- 
ning. 

My  bill  seeks  a  change  in  procedure 
such  that  the  FCC  will  be  required  to 
make  a  threshold  decision  concerning  the 
licensees  record :  if  the  Commission  finds 
that  the  broadcaster  has  done  what  it 
considers  to  be  an  adequate  job  of  serving 
the  public  interest,  then  it  will  proceed 
to  renew  the  license.  But,  if  the  evidence 
indicates  less  than  satisfactory  perform- 
ance, then  something  other  than  the 
normal  renewal  will  ensue.  The  main 
point  is  this:  if  a  broadcaster  is  doing 
his  job  and  in  fact  serving  the  community 
he  is  licensed  to  serve,  then  he  should  be 
granted  a  preference  over  those  groups 
who  challenge  the  existing  licensee.  That 
is  only  elementary  fairness. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous 
impact  radio  and  television  have  upon 
our  society.  We  depend  upon  our  broad- 
casters to  provide  extensive  entertain- 
ment and  information.  Today,  more  peo- 
ple rely  on  television  than  any  other 
media  for  their  information.  It  is  only 


not  covered  by  this  resolution  which 
must  be  answered;  namely,  the  Immoral- 
ity of  our  using  chemical  agents  not  in 
retaliation  but  as  a  part  of  our  offensive 
tactics  In  Vietnam. 


ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  IN 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Richard  D.  Mc- 
Carthy, brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  on  April  21,  1969,  facts,  and  just 
as  Importsuit.  unanswered  questions 
concerning  the  use  of  chemlcaJ  agents 
by  our  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam.  Many 
of  us  hswl  always  believed  that  it  was  the 
established  policy  of  our  country  that,  as 
President  Roosevelt  said: 

We  shall  under  no  circumstances  resort 
to  the  use  of  such  weapons  (chemical/ 
biological  warfare)  unless  they  are  first  used 
by  our  enemy. 

We  must  scrutinize  the  policy  of  our 
Government  In  the  testing  and  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents  and  In 
addition  examine  now  In  Vietnam  the 
ecological  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  environment  as  a  result  of  our  use 
of  chemical  agents.  Surely,  the  potential 
dangers  Involved  not  only  to  those  on 
the  battleground  In  Vietnam  but  to  those 
of  use  here  at  home  were  dramatically 
established  when  at  the  Dugway  proving 
groimds  in  Utah  more  than  6,000  sheep 
In  nearby  Skull  Valley  were  killed  when 
nerve  gas  was  carried  from  the  testing 
grounds  onto  the  pastures.  While  the 
Army  has  refused  to  confirm  that  the 
sheep  died  of  nerve  gas,  they  did  In  fact 
pay  $498,000  to  the  farmer  who  owned 
the  sheep  that  died.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  similar  illustrations  which 
Congressman  McCarthy  sets  forth  in  his 
speech  which  chill  the  blood  when  one 
thinks  that  it  could  have  been  people 
and  not  sheep  in  the  way  of  the  wind 
that  bore  that  nerve  gas. 

Other  illustrations  to  which  our  col- 
league referred  relate  to  infections 
caused  to  men  on  the  base  where  testing 
occurs  in  our  own  country  and  the  possi- 
bility that  chemical  and  biological  agents 
moved  by  rail  or  air  transport  provide  a 
situation  fraught  with  danger. 

In  light  of  the  danger  of  storage  and 
transport  of  chemical  and  biological 
agents,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
undertaking  an  Investigation  in  this 
matter. 

I  am  today  introducing  with  my  col- 
league, Richard  D.  McCarthy,  a  resolu- 
tion which  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  joint  commission  involving  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States,  the  RepubUc 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  the  International 
Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control 
In  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  use  and  effects  of  antlcrop  sprays  and 
chemical  defoliants  in  Vietnam.  The  In- 
vestigation by  a  multinational  commis- 
sion will  enhance  the  credibility  of  Its 
report  and  should  be  preferred  to  a  uni- 
lateral examination  by  us  of  our  own 
acts. 

While  this  resolution  Is  intended  to 
deal  solely  with  the  ecological  effects  of 
chemical  warfare,  there  Is  another  issue 


INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  ELEC- 
TRICAL, RADIO.  AND  MACHINE 
WORKERS,  AFL-CIO.  ARE  EX- 
TREMELY CONCERNED  ABOUT 
GROWING  PRACTICE  OF  US 
CORPORATIONS  ESTABLISHING 
MANUFACTURING  PLANTS  IN 
LOW-WAGE  AREAS  OF  OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of 
the  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio,  and  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO, 
are  extremely  concerned  about  the  grow- 
ing practice  of  U.S.  corporations  estab- 
lishing manufacturing  plants  in  low- 
wage  areas  of  other  countries.  They  have 
seen  the  number  of  jobs  in  television  and 
radio  set  and  component  manufacturing 
alone  decline  by  48.000  from  1966  to 
1968.  This  occurred  In  a  period  when  in- 
dustry sales  were  growing  and  when  the 
need  for  jobs  for  disadvantaged  citizens 
in  our  cities  was  becoming  a  matter  of 
national  concern. 

Many  jobs  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of 
companies  establishing  plants  in  Mexico, 
along  the  U.S.  border,  where  the  Mexi- 
can Government  has  offered  tax  conces- 
sions and  other  inducements  and  where 
extremely  low  wage  rates  prevail.  U.S. 
tariff  regulations  permit  these  companies 
to  perform  a  part  of  the  manufacturing 
operations  in  Mexico  and  to  bring  par- 
tially completed  products  back  into  the 
United  States  by  paying  a  tariff  only  on 
the  "value  added"  in  Mexico.  The  extent 
of  these  operations  is  indicated  by  an  in- 
crease of  electrical  imports  from  Mexico 
from  $350,000  in  1965.  when  the  border 
program  was  started,  to  $34  million  last 
year. 

In  view  of  the  harm  being  done  to 
American  workers,  it  is  sh(x:klng  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  be  actively  pro- 
moting plant  runaways.  Yet  that  is  what 
Is  happening.  Paul  Jennings,  president  of 
lUE,  has  rightly  protested  the  Govern- 
ment's role  to  President  Nixon. 

At  this  very  moment  our  Department 
of  Commerce  is  meeting  with  Mexican 
tradesmen  to  see  what  they  can  do  to 
expedite  this  runaway  of  American  trade 
to  these  nations  which  now  prcjduce 
goods  for  the  American  market.  The  only 
restriction  is  that  the  plants  must  hire 
Mexican  labor  and  they  must  not  sell 
any  of  the  products  they  produce  in 
these  plants  in  Mexico.  All  I  can  say 
to  you  gentlemen  is  that  we  are  moving 
away  from  prosperity  in  employment  to 
the  greatest  crisis  this  Government  will 
ever  face  in  economics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  telegram  from  Paul  Jermings  to 
President  Nixon,  outlining  this  protest 
and  the  circumstances  which  brought  It 
about,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  telegri^  referred  to  follows: 

Wabhinoton,  D.O. 
President  Ric^ud  U.  Nixoir, 
White  House. 
Wathinffton,  DC: 

The  lUB  AFtr-CIO  demands  an  Immedlata 
Investigation  of  the  role  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  promoting  a  conference 
aimed  at  attracting  U.S.  manufacturers  to 
cheap  labor  sources  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  Rio  Orand#  River.  Tour  administration, 
through  the  Department  of  Commerce.  ha« 
used  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  to  promote  the 
falsely  labeled,  "Executive  Conference  on 
World  Trade"  io  be  held  April  28  at  the 
University  of  T*xas  at  El  Paso.  The  sole  pur- 
pose Is  to  sell  tJ.S.  manufacturers  with  the 
Idea  that  wage  ^ates  are  lower  on  the  Juarea 
side.  I 

Mr.  Prealdenf,  too  many  Americans,  In- 
cluding memb«k-8  of  my  union,  have  lost 
their  Jobs  to  International  runaways.  Your 
administration  Should  act  Immediately  to  re- 
strain the  Department  from  continuing  to 
assist  this  confbrence.  In  addition,  we  de- 
mand to  know  how  and  why  our  Govern- 
ment became  a  .sponsor  of  this  effort  to  de- 
prive Americans  of  Jobs. 

lUE  has  a  hlstiory  of  working  with  Mexican 
trade  utllonlsts  \o  improve  employment  con- 
mtlons'on  both  sides  of  the  border.  We  urge 
the  Qoverrunen*  to  do  the  same.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  jcommerce  has  no  business 
serving  as  a  frint  for  International  cheap 
labor  manipulators. 

I  Paxjl  Jennings, 

International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workera,  AFL-CIO. 
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At  the  same  time  as  these  requests  and 
the  acute  need  for  new  sdrports  and  the 
upgrading  of  existing  airports  has  in- 
creased, the  Appropriations  Committees 
have  recommended  a  declining  total  of 
funds  to  meet  the  rising  needs.  Federal 
aid  to  airport  funds  have  declined  from 
$75  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1966,  to  $71 
mUllon  in  1967,  $66  million  in  1968,  $70 
million  in  1969,  and  only  a  paltry  $30 
million  for  fiscal  r970.  Thus  in  the  5- 
year  period  when  the  need  trebled,  the 
funds  appropriated  have  shnmk  by  more 
than  one-half. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Secretary  Volpe 
would  provide  $150  million  in  matching 
grants  for  airport  construction,  as  well 
as  fimds  for  air  traffic  control  and  navi- 
gation, and  Federal  guarantees  for  local 
bond  Issues  to  finance  airport  Improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  20,  1969,  I 
introduced  H.R.  4119,  which  essentially 
carries  out  the  proposals  recommended  by 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  esti- 
mates that  $5  billion  in  Federal  funds  are 
needed  In  the  next  decade  just  to  keep 
pace  with  current  needs. 

I  say  that  this  Congress  must  act  now 
without  waiting  for  further  catastrophic 
delay  by  the  Nixon  administration. 


-(- 


SECRETARY  0P  TRANSPORTATION 
VOLPE  PRESENTS  EXCELLENT 
PLAN  TO  FtNANCE  BUILDING  OF 
NEW  AIRPC*ITS  AND  TO  IMPROVE 
AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  AND  AIR 
NAVIQATIOK  FACILmE& 

<Mr.  HECmirR  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  iminute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLHR  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Volpe  recently  presented  an  excellent 
plan  to  finance, the  building  of  new  air- 
ports and  Improve  our  air  traffic  control 
and  air  navigation  facilities.  Under  this 
plan,  an  air  development  trust  fund 
drawn  from  usfer  taxes  on  passengers, 
cargo  and  avia^iion  fuel  would  provide 
the  financing.     | 

Now  the  NLton  administration  has 
come  along  with  an  incredible  decision 
at  the  White  Hbuse  level  rejecting  Sec 
retary  Volpe's  pi 

What  is  now  i  serious  crisis  in  airport 
congestion  is  inevitably  escalating  into  a 
nationwide  transportation  catastrophe. 
Every  day  that  pksses,  with  attendant  de- 
lays in  bulldingj  new  airports  and  up- 
grading our  airlraffic  control  and  navi 
gation  system  nbt  only  ties  up  and  in- 
conveniences millions  of  Americans,  but 
threatens  the  safety  and  lives  of  those 
teeming  millionslnow  using  air  tran^or- 
tation.  I 

If  the  Nixon  administration  wishes  to 
delay,  delay,  an(i  delay  while  this  crisis 
develops  Into  a  '  catastrophe,  then  this 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  act. 
The  need  for  Fedferal  aid  to  airport  funds 
is  reflected  in  tlie  size  and  number  of 
requests.  These  nequests  have  risen  from 
603  airports  needing  $161.7  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  1966  io  747  requests  totaling 
$448.5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 


CAMPUS  VIOLENCE 


•  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  dangerous  trend  seems  to  be  spread- 
ing among  imiverslty  and  college  admin- 
istrators which,  if  continued,  could  lead 
to  the  death  of  academic  freedom  In 
America. 

In  recent  daj^s  we  have  seen  the  presi- 
dent of  ComeU,  faced  with  an  armed 
mob.  ask  and  receive  a  new  vote  by  the 
faculty,  agreeing  not  to  press  charges 
against  those  who  seized  a  campus 
building. 

The  authorities  of  Harvard  have,  un- 
der strike  conditions,  agreed  to  let  one 
small  minority  group  select  faculty  for 
a  new  studies  department. 

The  City  College  of  New  York  has 
closed  its  doors,  perhaps  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  rather  than  take  any  action 
to  clear  a  small  group  of  militants  from 
a  cainpus  they  seized. 

The  American  University  president 
announced  he  would  take  no  action 
against  those  who  seized  his  office. 

Only  George  Washington  University 
has  stood  up  against  the  tide.  Their  pres- 
ident, administration  officials,  and  fac- 
ulty are  to  be  congratulated. 

Moderate  students,  many  of  whom 
sincerely  seek  orderly  change  in  uni- 
versity structure,  appear  to  be  apply- 
ing some  counterpressure  at  last.  The 
continued  professionally  planned  SDS 
protests,  and  the  sight  of  armed  militants 
at  Cornell,  are  having  their  effect  on 
the  vast  majority  of  level-headed  stu- 
dents. 

Yet  there  should  be  no  question  in 
anyone's  mind  what  this  Is  all  about. 
Just  complaints  of  students  are  being 
used  by  revolutionaries  as  an  excuse  to 
close  down  major  institutions  of  learn- 


ing. Moderate  students  are  getting  the 
message,  but  apparently  it  is  still  not  get- 
ting across  to  many  college  adminis- 
trators. 

The  American  people  have  a  stake  in 
the  outcome  of  this  battle  for  control 
over  higher  education.  The  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  have  a  heavy  Investment 
in  colleges  and  universities,  including  the 
so-cajled  private  institutions  like  Har- 
vard and  Columbia.  We  have  an  even 
bigger  stake  in  land-grant  colleges,  such 
as  Cornell  and  State  systems,  like  the 
University  of  California. 

Two  sets  of  laws  were  passed  during 
the  90th  Congi'ess  to  deal  with  disorders. 
The  first  provided  for  Federal  action 
against  those  who  cross  State  lines  or 
use  Interstate  communications  to  plan, 
promote  or  engage  in  imlawful  behavior! 
The  other  provided  for  a  cutoff  of  any 
Federal  student  assistance  where  an  in- 
dividual has  engaged  in  an  illegal  campus 
activity. 

The  latter  is  not  presently  enforce- 
able, since  most  universities  with  the 
notable  exception  of  George  Washington 
University,  have  refused  to  take  any  ac- 
tion against  rioters,  and  HEW  has  not 
seen  that  the  law  is  effective  as  Con- 
gress intended  It  to  be. 

The  former  Is  simply  not  being  en- 
forced by  the  Justice  Department. 

When  violence  dictates  university  pol- 
icy, academic  freedom  suffers  because 
the  majority  is  no  longer  able  to  func- 
tion in  a  democratic  way.  When  a  show 
of  guns  forces  a  university  senate  to 
change  Its  vote,  which  had  previously 
been  freely  and  openly  taken  after  full 
debate,  academic  freedom  is  hit.  It  has 
only  taken  5  years  for  the  campus  unrest 
to  escalate  from  the  "free  speech"  move- 
ment at  the  University  of  California 
Berkeley  campus  to  gim-carrylng  mobs 
at  Cornell.  And  the  universities  them- 
selves have  been  the  losers.  They  have 
permitted  mobs  to  Interfere  with  due 
process  and  democratic  discussion.  When 
a  small  militant  minority  is  permitted  to 
dictate  policy  to  the  vast  majority  of 
other  students,  faculty,  and  university 
administrators,  under  threat  of  violence, 
it  may  soon  lead  to  the  complete  loss 
of  one  of  a  ufiiverslty's  most  cherished 
traditions,  academic  freedom. 

Some  universities,  like  George  Wash- 
ington, have  taken  a  stand.  Too  many 
others  have  just  given  in.  But  we  have 
not  seen  the  end  of  the  trouble,  just  as 
appeasers  in  any  other  situation  never 
solve  a  confilct  by  surrender.  And  the 
Issue  is  too  Important  to  the  Nation  to 
let  It  continue  in  this  wajr. 
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CRITICIZING  THE  UNCRITICIZABLE 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  waxed 
eloquently  Indignant  after  a  White  House 
conference,  registering  passionate  im- 
patience with  those  who  dare  question 
military  expenditures.  He  showered  dis- 
pleasure upon  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McCarthy)  and  the  Member 
of  this  House  who  had  temerity  to  ques- 
tion  military    worth    of   the   advanced 


manned  strategic  bomber.  With  suitable 
blushes  of  paternity,  I  admit  to  having 
hurled  a  syllable  or  two  in  the  direction 
of  this  latest  In  the  famUy  of  military 
dinosaurs,  and  do  so  Inform  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  of  that  fact  now. 

It  pains  me  that  I  have  Incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  It  seems  he  subscribes  to  the 
Idea  that  opposition  to  ABM  and  a  new 
$12  to  $20  billion  manned  bomber  is  equal 
to  subscribing  to  America's  unilateral 
disarmament.  He  suggested  In  public 
print  that  opponents  with  sincere  convic- 
tions are  "acting  in  concert"  to  "unilat- 
erally disarm"  the  United  States.  If  any- 
one in  this  House  dares  oppose  ABM  and 
AMSA,  as  has  almost  all  informed  scien- 
tific opinion  In  the  Nation,  that  Member 
has  his  patriotism  called  into  question.  If 
we  dare  question  a  manned  bomber  in  an 
age  of  missiles,  our  Nation's  press  Is 
called  upon  to  bear  witness  to  our  be- 
trayal of  the  Constitution,  Revised  Stat- 
utes, and  Mother  Filbert's  Cook  Book.  If 
a  Member  dares  question  vast  sums  spent 
on  chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare, 
he  becomes  part  of  a  "concerted"  move- 
ment aimed  at  subverting  national  de- 
fense. ,  ^.  , 
America  is  as  heavily  armed  a  national 
state  as  any  in  the  world.  Our  defense 
budgets  are  at  unbelievable  heights,  all 
at  expense  of  domestic  needs,  which  ver- 
itably shreik  for  attention.  Few  here 
questioned  such  vast  budgets  as  they 
sailed  through  this  body  with  a  minimum 
of  debate  or  public  questioning— all  in 
the  name  of  apple  pie  and  San  Juan  Hill. 
What  have  we  gotten  for  these  sums? 

We  have  an  F-lll.  It  does  not  fly  too 
well  and  costs  billions.  We  possess  the 
main  battle  tank.  It  is  not  fit  for  much 
combat  and  only  costs  a  minimum  of  $1.3 
billion.  We  own  a  B-70.  It  cost  well  over  a 
billion.  The  only  remaining  one  is  now  a 
museum  piece.  We  have  a  Cheyenne  heli- 
copter. After  awesome  cost,  there  are 
nine  models.  The  list  goes  on  ad  infini- 
tum, ad  nauseum. 

Today  our  society  is  on  the  brink  of 
urban  guerrilla  warfare.  Our  air  Is  be- 
fouled. Our  waters  are  polluted.  Our 
streams  are  running  with  filth.  Cities 
choke  on  fumes  and  cars.  No  mass  tran- 
sit is  worthy  of  the  name.  Slums  are 
everywhere.  Walk  10  blocks  from  where 
we  now  sit.  Finally,  we  have  begun  to 
question  these  military  budgets,  and  the 
most  distinguished  minority  leader  im- 
pugns our  patriotism. 

The  very  idea  of  a  new  manned  bomber 
is  a  scientific  ribsplitter,  and  we  are 
asked  not  to  question  this  type  of  Inanity. 
We  stand  accused  of  demanding  uni- 
lateral disarmament  because  of  legiti- 
mate criticism  in  this  House  of  further 
massive  military  expenditures. 

For  years  we  have  spent  huge  sums  for 
useless  military  hardware,  shoving  their 
failures  under  our  national  rug.  Now  we 
butcher  urgent  social  endeavors— li- 
braries, hospitals.  Job  Corps,  and  clean 
water  programs— to  buy  more  museum 
pieces  as  our  cities'  sores  become  can- 
cers. Unilateral  disarmament.  Indeed. 

Just  yesterday  the  pungent  aroma  of 
the  C-5A,  to  which  I  have  previously 
made  reference,  was  wafted  through 
House  corridors.  Are  distinguished  Mem- 
bers who  questioned  it  working  for  uni- 


lateral disarmament  of  the  Nation,  too? 
Perhaps  we  should  purchase  Lockheed 
rather  than  their  plane.  Is  there  nothing 
called  prosecution,  cancellation  of  con- 
tract or  major  financial  penalties  to  re- 
pay Government?  Was  this  the  criticism 
of  military  projects  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  was  referring  to  yester- 
day when  he  spoke  of  "unilateral  dis- 
armament" and  "acting  In  concert"? 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  I  call  upon  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  open 
a  full  investigation  of  this  project,  com- 
plete with  hearings  open  to  the  public. 
No  secret  defense  system  or  military  plan 
is  involved  here;  merely  a  transport  plane 
that  has  cost  us  more  than  some  entire 
wars.  The  General  Accounting  Office  can 
and  should  be  called  upon  to  painstak- 
ingly examine  this  entire  program  and 
report  their  findings  In  public.  I  don't 
think  they  can  be  accused  of  acting  in 
concert  to  unilaterally  disarm  America. 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  RE- 
MARKS ABOUT  THE  MILITARY- 
INDUSTRIAL    COMPLEX 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  reiterate  in  part  what  I  said  yes- 
terday at  the  White  House  news  confer- 
ence. But  let  me  preface  it  by  saying 
that  under  no  circumstances  do  I  chal- 
lenge the  motives  or  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  seek  to  strike  from  our  defense 
weapons  system  the  ABM  or  our  efforts 
in  chemical  and  biological  warfare  and 
our  manned  strategic  bomber  program. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  their  decisions 
individually  and  collectively  are  in  error. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately 
about  the  military-Industrial  complex 
and  the  fact  that  a  late  great  President 
of  the  United  States,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, warned  America  of  possible  dan- 
ger in  the  power  wielded  by  this  complex 
in  a  speech  he  gave  to  the  Nation  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1960. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  we  have  heard  re- 
peatedly a  sentence  from  that  farewell 
address  because  It  referred  to  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex.  I  obtained  the 
full  text  of  that  speech  the  other  day  and 
I  think  the  entire  text  of  that  speech 
could  appropriately  be  read  and  reread 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  by 
others. 

Let  me  quote  from  another  part  of  that 
speech  by  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  on 
January  17,  1960.  just  before  he  left  the 
White  House.  Let  me  give  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
other  passages  in  that  speech.  General 
Eisenhower  said,  and  I  quote: 

We  face  a  hostile  Ideology,  global  in  scope, 
atheistic  In  character,  ruthless  In  purpose 
and  Insidious  In  method.  Unhappily,  the 
danger  It  poses  promises  to  be  of  indefinite 
duration. 

Then  the  general  went  on  to  say,  when 
he  was  leaving  the  White  House,  and  I 
quote  again: 

A  vital  element  in  keeping  peace  Is  our 
military  estabUshment.  Our  arms  must  be 
mighty,  and  ready  for  Instant  action  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction. 


What  I  said  yesterday,  and  I  am  glad 
to  repeat  today,  is  that  if  all  of  the  re- 
search and  development,  procurement, 
and  deployment  of  weapon  systems  that 
are  considered  essential  for  national 
security  were  stopped  In  the  1970's,  who- 
ever Is  President  would  find  himself 
without  the  necessary  strength  to  meet 
the  challenge  represented  by  the  kind  of 
Ideology  General  Eisenhower  was  talking 
about.  I  think  it  is  my  responsibility  and 
I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
elected  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
to  be  alert  to  that  danger.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  sit  back  and  prevent 
America  from  being  as  strong  In  the 
future  as  it  is  today.  Our  Presidents 
today  and  tomorrow  must  be  able  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  anyone  who  wants  to 
destroy  all  that  we  believe  in  the  United 
States.  

THE  MILITARY 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ,    ,  ^ 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  say 
that  he  did  not  want  to  impugn  any- 
body's motives,  and  I  am  glad  he  said  it 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  But  when 
I  was  driving  in  my  car.  I  happened 
to  hear  on  the  car  radio  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  that  he  made  to  the  radio, 
and  I  presume,  before  the  television 
cameras,  and  it  did  not  sound  exactly  as 
he  says  here  he  intended  it  to  soimd. 
It  soimded  to  me  like  he  did  intend  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  those  who  say 
they  do  not  want  to  spend  money  for  a 
system  that  nobody  knows  whether  it 
will  work  or  not. 

The  other  day  I  made  a  speech  about 
the  ABM.  I  have  not  changed  my  mind. 
In  fact,  the  more  I  hear  about  it,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  it  is  something  the 
military-industrial  complex  wants  to 
build  without  knowing  whether  or  not 
it  will  work,  and  the  chances  are.  the 
experts  say— who  know  more  about  it 
than  I  do — it  will  not  work. 

I  am  not  in  awe  of  the  Pentagon,  and 
I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  this  House 
should  be.  Here  is  a  big,  vast,  bureau- 
cratic organization  that  has  not  been  able 
In  4  Va  years  to  win  a  war  that  they  ought 
to  have  won  in  4  "2  months.  I  told  the 
preceding  President,  and  I  will  throw  It 
out  to  this  one  for  whatever  it  is  worth, 
that  maybe  he  ought  to  take  a  leaf  out 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  book  and  fire  a  few 
generals  because  during  the  Civil  War, 
Lincoln  'fired  about  one  every  2  weeks 
until  he  finally  found  one  who  would  go 
in  there  and  fight  and  go  In  there  and 
win.  In  fact,  If  you  read  the  history  of 
that  period,  you  will  find  that  he  fired  the 
man  who  won  the  first  major  victory  for 
him.  General  Meade,  about  3  or  4  days 
after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  because 
General  Meade  did  not  go  on  to  win  the 
engagement  to  its  end. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  It  may  In  fact  be  true 
as  to  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
says  about  some  generals,  but  just  re- 
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member  thatjthe  generals  do  not  make 
policy.  They  4«ht  wars  and  can  only  do 
what  policy  pfermlts.  That  is  where  the 
difference  lies, 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  heard  that  old  re- 
frain before.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
who  is  making  the  policy  today?  We  are 
not  doing  any  better  today  than  we  have 
done  in  the  paet. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  do  know  who  makes 
policy  today. 

Mr.  HAYS  If  you  do  not.  let  us  And 
out  who  does. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  You  do  not  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. But  if  you,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  had  sat  today  during  the  meeting 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  where 
we  presently  are  holding  detailed  pos- 
ture hearings  Imd  if  you  had  listened  to 
some  of  the  testimony  that  was  being 
discussed  by  tliose  who  have  no  axes  to 
grind,  and,  I  might  add,  there  Is  no 
partisanship  la  the  committee,  I  think 
you  might  not  have  made  some  of  your 
statements  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
about  ttie  problem  being  discussed. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  know  there  is  no  partisan- 
ship there.  I  hive  some  good  friends  on 
that  committee^.  The  chairman  is  a  good 
friend  of  minfe.  The  gentleman  must 
know  that  whqn  the  generals  come  be- 
fore the  Armed  Bervices  Committee,  their 
word  is  law.  If  you  had  me  sitting  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  you,  you 
might  not  have  that  same  story  to  tell. 
The  SPEAKEfl.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expireil. 


April  30,  1909 


ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  YATES  Mked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. )  j 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  the  minority  leader  back  into 
the  limelight  again,  if  I  may,  in  discuss- 
ing the  proposed  antl-balllstic-misslle 
system.  i 

I,  too,  heard  tae  remarks  of  the  minor- 
ity leader  on  tdevision  yesterday  when 
he  left  the  conference  at  the  White 
House.  Usually  |the  minority  leader  is 
calm,  sedate,  aild  very  dispassionate  in 
his  comments  on  television,  but  yester- 
day, after  he  1^  the  conference  with 
the  President,  th|ere  was  a  touch  of  hys- 
teria about  him  bs  he  addressed  himself 
to  those  of  us  who  oppKjse  the  anti- 
ballistic-missUe  pystem. 

A  few  moment*  ago  the  gentleman  was 
equally  nonfactual  when  he  said  we  op- 
posed research  and  development  costs  as 
well  as  actual  deployment  of  the  weap- 
ons systems. 

I  want  to  poi|it  out  to  the  minority 
leader  that  thosa  of  us  who  oppose  de- 
ployment of  th^  anti-ballistic-mlssile 
system  without  (exception,  I  may  say, 
have  voted  in  sup^rt  of  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  anti-ballistic- missile 
system.  We  oppose  its  deployment  be- 
cause it  is  ineff^tive  for  the  purpose, 
among  other  reasons.  But  let  me  point 
out  to  the  minoritiy  leader,  too,  that  if  we 
had  not  questioned  the  Sentinel  anti- 
ballistlc-missile  system,  the  Army  would 
now  be  deploying  tt  around  all  the  major 
cities  in  this  country  in  a  pattern  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  him- 


self said  would  not  defend  the  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

That  is  why  the  President  suggested 
that  the  ABM  system  be  changed  and 
renamed. 

So  I  say  to  the  minority  leader  that 
it  is  well  that  we  question  the  decisions 
of  the  military.  It  is  well  we  do  not  ac- 
cept at  face  value  the  wej^jons  systems 
they  say  are  necessary  to  defmd  this 
country.  I  agree  with  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  .  I  agree  with  him  when 
he  says  the  military  does  make  mistakes, 
and  we  must  continue  to  question  them 
The  military  is  not  infallible. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  that  we  have  spent  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  in  the  development  of 
the  ABM  system. 

Mr.  YATES.  We  have  spent  approxi- 
mately $4.5  billion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Prom  the  ini- 
tial studies  to  the  present  time — make  it 
$4.5  billion.  At  some  point  we  have  to  go 
from  research  and  development  to  some 
hardware  and  actual  deployment 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct,  but  only 
when  the  system  is  ready  for  deployment. 
This  ABM  system  is  not  ready. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  happen  to 
have  been  on  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  12  years,  and  I 
can  vividly  recall  in  1953  when  the  Army 
first  came  and  asked  for  hardware  money 
for  the  first  intermediate  ballistic  missile. 
Twelve  months  later  in  the  same  hearings 
they  asked  for  study  money  for  the  ABM. 
I  think  they  were  wise  to  be  alert  to  the 
need  for  not  only  offensive  capability,  but 
also  defensive  capability.  We  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Sentinel  to  the  Nike  to 
the  Nike-Zeus,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  inter- 
rupt the  gentleman  there. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  has  5^elded.  Will  the 
gentleman  please  let  me  continue  my 
statement. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  going 
to  say  I  could  decline  to  yield  further 
but  I  will  continue  to  yield. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man Is  a  gentlemtin  even  though  he  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  genUeman  from  nii- 
nois  is  not  wrong.  It  is  the  minority 
leader  who  is  wrong,  first  in  his  state- 
ment of  yesterday,  and  second  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  Nixon  ABM.  His  arguments 
arc  as  empty  as  those  of  other  proponents 
of   the   system   who   make   accusations 
about  unilateral  disarmament  and  say 
nothing  about  the  worth  of  the  system. 
All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  Soviet  military 
strength  and  its  threat.  That  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  But  that  does  not 
mean  we  have  to  buy  every  idea  of  the 
military  whether  it  is  good  or  bad — and 
many  of  them  are  bad.  We  think  this  one 
is  bad.  We  are  not  convinced  the  Nixon 
ABM  is  a  good  system.  We  do  not  believe 
it  wUl  protect  our  country  or  that  it  is 
needed  for  our  national  security,  and 
pointing  to  the  growing  offensive  arsenal 
of  the  Soviet  Union  begs  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  ABM  wiU  work.  No 
expert,  and  I  Include  those  in  the  E>e- 


partment  of  Defense  as  well,  denies  that 
this  ABM  can  be  overcome  by  the  Soviets 
particularly  if  they  are  Increasing  the 
number  of  their  ICBM's  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  says  they  are  doing.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  threat  of  our  building  the  ABM 
that  sparked  the  Russian  increase  of  of- 
fensive missiles.  It  was  predictable  and 
predicted  this  would  happen  in  various 
congressional  hearings. 

We  need  less  heat  and  more  light  in 
this  argxmient  from  those  who  support 
the  ABM.  They  have  yet  to  make  a  case 
for  it. 
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A  REALISTIC  DEFINITION   OF 
UNILATERAL  DISARMAMENT 


(Mr.  GUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  today  the  House  has  engaged  in  an 
exercise  in  semantics  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  unilateral  disarmament 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  consid- 
eration of  this  body  that  if  one  side  con- 
tinues to  develop  and  increase  its  war- 
making  potential  and  the  other  side 
arrests  its  progress  or  slows  down  such 
development,  that  amounts  to  unilateral 
disarmament. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  also  that  those 
who  have  sincerely  spoken  out  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ABM  system  here  today  have 
based  their  logic  upon  the  technological 
truths  of  the  World  War  n  period.  Then 
a  nation  proved  it  could,  within  a  space 
of  months  or,  perhaps,  a  few  short  years 
develop  the  materiel  requirements  for 
conducting  a  war  and  get  into  produc- 
tion in  time  to  win.  But  the  technology 
of  today  is  much  more  complicated  be- 
cause we  now  have  a  new  and  decisive 
faotor  called  leadtime. 

It  now  takes  years  between  the  deci- 
sion to  deploy  a  weapon  and  the  actual 
deployment.  And  if  our  deployment  of 
weaponry  does  not  take  leadtime  into 
account  while  the  Russians  do,  then  we 
have  the  practical  result  of  unilateral 
disarmament. 

Let  us  not  forget  during  this  contro- 
versy that  if  we  start  the  ABM  deploy- 
ment as  requested  by  the  administration 
many  varied  options  will  be  open  to  this 
Nation  next  year  and  periodically  there- 
after. We  can  stop  deployment  or  ma- 
terially change  our  ABM  concept,  but  In 
the  meantime  we  will  be  gaining  1  year 
of  precious  leadtime  against  the  crucial 
period  of  the  mid-1970's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  suggest  further 
that  those  who  have  spoken  sincerely 
in  opposition  to  the  ABM  today  are  mak- 
ing another  very  false  assumption— one 
that  I  believe  to  be  false— and  that  Is 
that  the  intentions  of  the  Russians  are 
peaceful.  I  hope  they  are  peaceful,  but 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  their  inten- 
tions should  be  judged  only  by  their 
present  actions. 

If  all  the  Members  of  this  body  could 
hear  the  record  which  is  currently  being 
laid  out  before  us  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  of  the  new  Russian  su- 
periority in  naval  vessels,  of  the  Russian 
development  of  offensive  power,  of  the 
Russian  development  of  missiles  and  de- 
velopment   of    an    antl-balllstlc-mlssile 


system,  of  the  relentless  emphasis  by 
Russia  upon  strictly  military  research 
and  development — of  the  fact  that  the 
Russian  military  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  has  become  even  greater 
than  our  own — then  I  believe  they  would 
conclude,  as  I  have,  that  the  Russians  in- 
tend to  use  the  offensive  power  which 
they  are  developing,  if  It  becomes  deci- 
sive power. 

So,  considering  leadtime  and  consid- 
ering the  facts  of  Russian  intentions  as 
forecast  by  present  actions,  I  believe 
that  some  of  ttie  people  who  spoke  out 
today,  though  sincere,  are  being  totally 
unrealistic. 

I  am  personally  reserving  my  opinion 
on  the  ABM  and  will  decide,  after  all  the 
evidence  is  in.  what  I  honestly  believe  the 
national  security  requires.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise,  to  replace  emotion 
and  hysteria  with  logic  and  deliberation, 
to  realistically  face  the  technological  re- 
alities of  today,  and  to  judge  Russia's 
intent  by  her  deeds  instead  of  her  words. 

Whether  we  call  it  unilateral  disarma- 
ment or  by  any  other  name,  doing  noth- 
ing while  the  other  side  improves  its  of- 
fensive ability  is  inviting  disaster. 


DEFENSE  SHOULD  NOT  BE  A 
PARTISAN  ISSUE 

•  Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  today  to  the  re- 
marks from  that  side  of  the  aisle  on 
whether  or  not  we  should  install  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system,  the  chemical 
warfare  activities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  a  manned 
bomber  unit. 

A  majority  of  these  voices  were  exceed- 
ingly silent  a  year  or  two  ago.  Let  me  say 
that  I  believe  strongly  that  this  question 
of  the  defense  of  the  United  States  should 
not  in  any  way  be  a  partisan  issue. 

These  are  serious  matters.  The  respon- 
.^ibility  will  lie  with  the  membership  of 
this  body  and  not  with  the  professors  who 
take  positions  one  way  or  the  other. 

Most  of  us  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  dur- 
ing the  previous  administration,  sup- 
ported President  Johnson  when  he  de- 
cided and  thought  that  it  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country  to  do  something 
about  an  antl-ballistic-missile  system. 

We  supported  him. 

There  have  been  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  in  the  budget  for  the  ad- 
vanced manned  bomber  for  a  few  years 
now.  But  the  voices  we  hear  now — then 
were  strangely  silent. 

I  would  urge  this  body  regardless  of 
our  political  afQliation  to  study  these 
issues  very,  very  carefully  and  when  we 
make  a  decision — if  we  do  err  at  all  to 
err  on  the  side  of  strength.  We  must  keep 
ih's  country  strong  so  that  it  will  not  be 
\ulnerable  to  attack  from  anywhere  in 
the  world. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  MnJTARY 
MANPOWER 

I  Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute   and    to    revise    and    extend    his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid 
I  am  going  to  risk  incurring  the  wrath 
of  the  minority  leader,  too,  but  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  one  of  the  questions  in 
regard  to  our  military  posture  which  has 
not  been  raised. 

Of  the  many  and  varied  questions  that 
one  has  heard  raised  about  our  millttUT 
posture  recently — militarization  of 
American  foreign  policy,  the  ABM,  the 
military-industrial  complex — one  ele- 
ment of  military  power  seems  strangely 
to  have  escaped  criticism:  the  sheer  size 
of  U.S.  active  military  forces. 

Our  Nation's  leaders  are  groping  for 
ways  to  approach  the  problem.  Former 
Vice  President  Humphrey  has  suggested 
a  three-step  process:  analyze  military 
contingencies,  determine  force  levels, 
choose  weapons  systems.  Senator  Mans- 
field has  suggested  a  similarly  complex 
approach  which  would  weigh  the  value 
of  proposed  weapons  systems  against 
each  other.  Senator  Symington  has  ad- 
vocated a  simpler  line:  an  overall  mili- 
tary budget  cut  of  $5  billion  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

I  certainly  agree  that  In  the  long  riui 
development  of  a  congressional  "systems 
analysis"  approach  is  indispenslble.  As 
long  as  we  must  rely  almost  exclusively 
on  the  estimates  of  defense  planners — 
men  with  a  precommltment  to  the  mili- 
tary establishment — we  will  probably  go 
on  authorizing  programs  which  are  both 
wasteful  and  imnecessary.  But  the  fact 
is  that  Congress  does  not  now  have  a 
capability  for  such  analysis.  Par  from 
cutting  unnecessary  military  expendi- 
tures from  budgets  proposed  by  the  De- 
fense Establishment,  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  both  Houses  have  been 
known  to  add  fimds  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  had  not  approved  or  had  re- 
fused to  spend.  How,  then,  can  we  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  limiting  military 
expenditures? 

My  proposal,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  Con- 
gress simply  begin  to  cut  back  the  size 
of  active  U.S.  military  forces.  We  already 
have  the  largest  standing  armed  force 
in  the  world.  We  have  the  highest  per- 
centage of  military-age  manpower  in 
active  military  service  of  any  major 
power — almost  10  percent  by  an  esti- 
mate. And  all  of  this  at  a  time  when 
Congress  has  declared  no  war  and  no 
American  shore  has  been  invaded.  I  pro- 
pose to  this  body  that  we  in  Congress — 
the  raisers  and  supporters  of  armies  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution — begin  to 
cut .  back  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Establishment  in  the  simplest  and  most 
straightforward  way  possible:  by  impos- 
ing an  overall  strength  limitation  on  U.S. 
active  military  forces. 

My  proposal  is  that  we  place  an  abso- 
lute ceiling  at  90  percent  of  the  present 
strength  of  active  military  forces.  This 
would  mean  a  cut  of  about  340,000  troops 
by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  fiscal 
year  1970.  It  could  save  as  much  as  $4.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1970.  This  cutback 
would  be  the  first  step  toward  eventual 
reduction  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  a 
level  more  consistent  than  at  present 
with  our  real  national  interests — at  least 
to  the  statutory  limits  Confess  itself  has 


set.  The  advantages  of  the  strength  limi- 
tation approach  are  many.  I  have  out- 
lined them  at  length  in  an  analysis  which 
I  shall  insert  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  today.  But  the  greatest  advan- 
tage is  obvious — the  simplicity  of  this 
action  would  make  its  significance  un- 
mistakable to  our  own  citizens  Euid  to 
other  nations  around  the  world. 

The  answer  to  why  Congress  has  not 
imposed  such  limitations  before  this  is 
that  we  have  equivocated — statutory 
limits  on  all  of  the  armed  services  do 
exist,  but  they  have  been  continuously 
suspended  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  war  in  1950.  The  history  of  these 
suspensions,  and  their  renewal  from  year 
to  year,  are  also  outlined  in  my  appended 
remarks. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Introduce  a  bill 
to  limit  the  strength  of  active  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970 
to  90  percent  of  their  strength  at  the  end 
of  the  calendar  1968 — over  3  million 
men. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished Nobel  laureate.  Professor 
George  Wald,  made  a  speech  which  by  its 
passion  and  its  timeliness  touched  the 
very  heart  of  America.  The  Boston  Globe 
called  it  the  most  important  speech  of 
this  decade.  I  quote  from  that  speech  as 
fitting  testimony  to  the  importance  of 
setting  some  congressional  limitation  on 
the  size  of  our  military  forces.  I  hope  for 
the  sake  of  this  Nation,  and  especially 
for  the  sake  of  its  young  people,  that  my 
words : 

Now  we  have  three  and  a  half  million  men 
under  arms:  about  six  hundred  thousand  In 
Vietnam,  about  three  hundred  thousand 
more  m  "support  areas"  In  the  Pacific,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  In  Ger- 
many. And  there  are  a  lot  at  home.  .  . 

I  say  the  Vietnam  war  Is  Just  an  Imme- 
diate Incident  because  aa  long  as  we  keep 
that  big  an  Army,  It  will  always  find  things 
to  do.  If  the  Vietnam  war  stopped  tomorrow, 
the  chances  are  that  with  that  big  a  mili- 
tary establishment  we  would  be  In  another 
such  adventure,  abroad  or  at  home,  before 
you  knew  It. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  where  the 
responsibility  for  America's  staggering 
overcommitment  to  military  manpower 
rests.  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  places 
that  responsibility  squarely  upon  Con- 
gress: 

The  Congress  shaU  have  Power  ...  To  raise 
and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation 
of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer 
Term  than  two  Years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  founders  Intended 
that  Congress  should  control  and  limit 
the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces — and  that 
our  Nation's  commitment  of  manpower 
to  military  pursuits  should  be  reviewed 
not  less  than  every  2  years.  This  much  is 
plain  from  the  words  of  the  Constitution. 
I  fear  that  the  founders  would  find  the 
present  process  by  which  military  man- 
power levels  are  set  hard  to  believe.  Not 
since  1950  has  a  real  review  of  active  mil- 
itary force  levels  been  made  by  Congress. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act.  Now  is  the  time 
to  reduce  military  forces  to  a  level  more 
consistent  with  our  real  national  inter- 
ests. Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  return 
to  the  existing  statutory  limits  which 
have  been  ignored  for  almost  20  years. 
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Statistics* 

1.  In  1968  th4  Uhlted  States  had  the  largest 
standing  Ann^d  Forces  In  the  world:  3.5 
million  as  con|pared  to  3.3  million  for  the 
Soviet  Union  a^id  3.8  million  for  Communist 
China. 

3.  In  1988  tb^  United  States  had  the  high- 
est percentage ;  of  mlltary  age  men  In  the 
Armed  Forces  pf  any  major  power  (U.S. — 
8.9%,  U.S.SJl.-f-7.0%,  Communist  China — 
1.9%),  and  th^  highest  percentage  of  any 
country  In  the)  world  except  Portugal. 

3.  In  1968  tl»e  United  States  spent  more 
money  than  aAy  country  In  the  world  on 
military  progratns,  almost  twice  as  much  as 
the  Soviet  Unl()n  and  ten  times  as  much  as 
Communist  Ch|na.  The  U.  S.  military  budget 
In  1968  was  substantially  more  than  the  total 
military  budget*  of  all  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions Including  the  Soviet  Union. 

4.  By  the  mort  recent  figures,  the  United 
States,  ostensibly  at  peace,  with  the  highest 
Q.N.P.  of  any  qountry  In  the  world,  spends 
a  larger  percentage  of  that  O.N.P.  on  military 
pursuits  than  does  a  country  fighting  for  Its 
very  existence— «the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 
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In  partlciilar,  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Seaborg  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  recognition  which  has  Anally  been 
extended  to  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi — the  archi- 
tect of  the  atomic  age. 

Dr.  Fermi's  experiments  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  led,  as  we  all  know,  to 
the  first  self-sustaining  nuclear  chain 
reaction  ever  to  take  place.  This  historic 
event  occurred  26  years  ago,  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1942.  and  was  announced  In  a  code 
message  that  has  now  become  world  fa- 
mous. 

Arthur  Compton.  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  physics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  director  of  the  group  au- 
thorized by  the  Federal  Government  to 
study  nuclear  fission,  telephoned  James 
Conant,  president  of  Harvard  University 
and  chairman  of  the  National  Defense 
Research  Committee  which  had  author- 
ized the  study,  and  said ; 

The  Italian  navigator  has  landed  In  the 
New  World. 


eONQRESSMi\N  ANNUNZIO  AN- 
NOUNCES 4EC  DECISION  TO  NAME 
NUCLEAR  i  ACCELERATOR  AT 
WESTON  IK  HONOR  OF  ENRICO 
FERMI 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  [address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) j 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  inform  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  yesterday 
morning  Dr.  Qlenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
announced  thajt  the  nuclear  accelerator 
now  being  conlstnicted  at  Weston,  111., 
will  be  named ;  in  honor  of  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi — one  ofl  the  outstanding  physi- 
cists of  our  time. 

I  rise  today  th  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the :  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  Honorable  Chet  Holifield, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  for  his  encouragement 
and  help  to  md  In  achieving  this  objec- 
tive. 

I  want  especially  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  Honor- 
able Melvin  PticE.  who  is  the  second 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  for  his  guidance,  ad- 
vice, and  assistance,  which  were  instru- 
mental in  reaching  this  goal. 

My  profoimd  thanks  also  go  to  Senator 
John  Pastori.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  aiid  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  for 
his  energetic  efforts  on  behalf  of  naming 
this  nuclear  accelerator  in  honor  of  Dr 
Fermi.  ; 

My  sincere  appreciation  is  extended  al- 
so to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives whoj  joined  me  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  nairie  the  Weston  accelera- 
tor after  Enrico  f^rmi. 

I  want  to  ext^d  my  gratitude  also  to 
Senator  Evereti  Dirksen.  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  who  introduced  my  bill 
in  the  Senate  on,  behalf  of  Dr.  Fermi. 


•  Based   on 
Strategic  Studies, 
December  1968. 


estli  aates 


of  the  Institute  of 
London,  as  of  November- 


Conant  then  asked  : 
How  were  the  natives? 

Whereupon  Compton  replied: 

Very  friendly. 

This  code  message,  which  was  not  pre- 
arranged, signaled  the  first  successful 
nuclear  chain  reaction. 

Dr.  Fermi  made  a  great  contribution 
to  the  entire  world— for  by  harnessing 
nuclear   energy,    he   has   provided    the 

means  to  better  and  cheaper  power 

and  tills  power  is  being  used  today  and 
will  in  the  near  future  develop  natural 
resources,  bring  food,  clothing,  housing, 
and  medicine  to  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
will  accelerate  the  progress  of  newly  de- 
veloping nations,  and  narrow  the  gap 
between  the  have  and  have-not  countries 
all  over  the  globe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  at 
this  point  In  the  Congressionai,  Record 
the  press  release  Issued  by  my  oflBce  on 
this  historic  AEC  decision.  Dr.  Seaborg's 
letter  to  me  informing  me  of  the  deci- 
sion, and  the  AEC  release  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  a  letter  I  received  from 
Chet  Holifield  teUing  me  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  joint  committee  on  my  pro- 
posal. These  articles  follow: 

CONGMSSMAN      ANNTTNZIO      AnNOTTNCES      AEC 

Decision  To  Name  Nucleah  Accei^ratob  at 
Weston  in  Honor  of  Enbico  Pebmi 
Congressman  Prank  Annunzlo  (D-7th 
Dlst.-Ill.)  announced  today  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  plans  to  name  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  at  Weston,  IlUnols,  In  honor 
of  the  late  Dr.  Enrico  Perml. 

The  accelerator  Is  now  under  construc- 
tion, and  formal  dedication  and  naming  of 
the  Enrico  Perml  laboratory  will  not  take 
place  until  major  construction  work  has  been 
completed  and  the  facility  U  In  operation 
probably  In  the  fall  of  1972.  The  accelerator 
will  have  an  energy  of  200  billion  electron 
volts  (BEV),  greater  than  now  available  at 
any  accelerator. 

"I  am  delighted  over  this  historic  decision," 
said  Annunzlo,  "because  It  culminates  my 
three  year  struggle  to  secure  this  well-de- 
served recognition  for  Nobel  prize  winner 
Dr  Perml." 

Dr  Perml  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
physicists  of  our  time  and  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "architect  of  the  atomic  age." 
HU  experiments  In  minols  led  to  the  first 
self-sustaining   nuclear  chain   reaction   ever 


to  take  place.  This  event  which  xishered  In 
the  atomic  age,  took  place  on  December  2, 
1942  In  a  squash  court  under  the  stands  of 
the  unused  University  of  Chicago  stadium. 
There,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fermi,  the 
first  atomic  reactor  was  built  and  the  discov- 
ery of  uranium  fission  took  place. 

Congressman  Annunzlo  said,  "I  commend 
Dr.  aienn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  for  the  action  he  has 
taken  in  naming  the  accelerator  after  Dr. 
Perml." 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964  provides 
the  ABC  with  power  to  name  facilities.  How- 
ever, the  trend  in  the  past  has  been  to  give 
functional  names  to  nuclear  facilities,  or  to 
name  them  after  geographical  areas,  or  in 
some  cases,  after  universities.  Consequently, 
Congressman  Annunzlo  introduced  legisla- 
tion In  the  90th  Congress,  and  again  in  the 
91st  Congress,  to  name  the  accelerator  after 
Dr.  Perml  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  Federal  nuclear  facility  in  the 
United  States  is  presently  named  in  honor 
of  the  eminent  atomic  physicist,  Dr.  Perml. 
"This  year."  Congressman  Annunzlo  con- 
tinued, "over  100  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion and  m  Introducing  Identical  bills.  Be- 
cause of  the  action  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  naming  the  nuclear  accel- 
erator after  Dr.  Perml,  passage  of  my  bill 
will  no  longer  be  necessary." 
,  Dr.  Perml  was  an  Italian  Immigrant  who 
left  his  native  Italy  to  escape  the  Fascist 
regime.  A  short  time  before  coming  to  the 
United  States,  he  won  the  Nobel  prize  in 
physics. 

"Naming  the  nuclear  accelerator  after 
Perml  honors  America's  foreign  born  as  well 
as  Perml,"  Annunzlo  said,  "particularly 
those  Americans  of  Italian  descent  who  have 
made  great  contributions  to  the  building  of 
America." 

Congressman  Annunzlo  concluded: 
"I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
of  the  Representatives  and  Senators  who 
joined  me  In  cosponsoring  legislation  to 
honor  Dr.  Perml,  to  the  Members  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  to 
the  Chicago  press  which  editorially  sup- 
ported the  naming  of  the  Weston  Accelera- 
tor In  honor  of  Dr.  Perml." 

Attached  Is  the  text  of  a  letter  Congress- 
man Annunzlo  received  from  Chairman  Sea- 
borg outlining  the  decision  of  the  AEC: 

U.S.  Atomic  Enekgt  Commission, 
Washington.  DC,  April  25.. 1969. 
Hon.  Pbank  Anndnzio, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Mr.  Annunzio:  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
form you  that  the  President  has  concurred 
In  our  recommendation  to  name  the  200 
BEV  Accelerator  Facility  the  Enrico  Permi 
Laboratory.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  the  se- 
lection represents  a  particularly  fitting  man- 
ner In  which  to  honor  Dr.  Perml  and  ac- 
knowledge his  many  contributions  to  the 
field  of  atomic  research,  especially  his  work 
on  nuclear  processes. 

The  attached  announcement  refiects  the 
Commission's  plan  to  name  the  200  BEV 
Accelerator  Laboratory,  upon  completion  of 
construction.  In  honor  of  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi. 
We  plan  to  release  this  statement  on 
Tuesday,  April  29,  at  10:00  a.m. 
Cordially, 

Chairman. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

April  17.  1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Prank:    I    received    your    letter    of 
March  25,  concerning  your  continuing  efforts 
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to  have  the  nuclear  accelerator  at  Weston, 
nilnolB.  named  after  the  great  sclenUst,  En- 
rico Fermi.  I  have  discussed  this  with  my 
colleague,  Melvin  Price  of  Illinois,  and  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  recommendations 
were  made  to  the  White  House  that  the  nam- 
ing of  the  accelerator  be  in  honor  of  Enrico 
Fermi.  However,  to  this  date,  no  decision  has 
been  reached  by  the  White  House  on  this 
matter. 

Without  question,  the  credit  for  the  work 
which  went  into  the  recommendations  which 
went  to  the  White  House  is  yours,  as  you 
have  worked  tirelessly  to  see  that  a  great 
American  was  honored  by  naming  this  200 
Bev  accelerator  after  him. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chet  Holifield,  Chairman, 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Accelerator  Laboratory  To  Be  Named  in 
Honor  of  Enrico  Fermi 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  today  an- 
nounced that  the  Commission  will  name  the 
National  Accelerator  Laboratory,  now  under 
construction  near  Chicago,  In  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  Enrico  Perml. 

Ftormal  dedication  and  naming  of  the 
Enrico  Fermi  Laboratory  will  not  take  place 
until  major  construction  work  has  been 
completed  and  the  facility  Is  In  operation, 
probably  In  the  fall  of  1972. 

Dr.  Seaborg,  In  announcing  the  AEC's 
plans,  said:  "It  Is  partlcultirly  fitting  that 
we  honor  Dr.  Perml  In  this  manner,  for  In 
BO  doing  we  further  acknowledge  his  many 
contributions  to  the  progress  of  nuclear  sci- 
ence, particularly  his  work  on  nuclear  proc- 
esses. 

"Enrico  Fermi  was  a  physicist  of  great 
renown  who  contributed  in  a  most  signifi- 
cant way  to  the  defense  and  welfare  of  his 
adopted  land  and  to  the  enhancement  of 
Its  intellectual  well  being.  His  great  achieve- 
ment, the  first  sustained  nuclear  chain  re- 
action, took  place  In  a  small  laboratory  In 
Chicago.  It  seems  singularly  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  the  Federal  Government  rec- 
ognize the  memory  of  a  man  who  was  at  the 
forefront  of  science  in  his  day  by  naming 
in  his  honor  a  laboratory  near  Chicago — a 
laboratory  which  will  have  a  major  Inter- 
national Impact  on  our  understanding  of 
the  basic  structure  of  matter." 

When  completed,  the  laboratory  will  be 
the  home  of  the  world's  highest  energy 
proton  accelerator  and  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $250  million  plus  outlays  for  experi- 
mental equipment.  The  laboratory  Is  being 
developed  on  a  6,800-acre  site  about  30  miles 
west  of  Chicago  near  the  town  of  Batavla, 
Illinois.  By  1975  It  is  expected  to  have  a 
permanent  staff  of  about  1,650  scientists 
and  supporting  personnel,  and  about  350 
visiting  scientists  are  expected  to  be  at  the 
laboratory  at  any  given  time. 

The  Universities  Research  Association 
(URA)  consisting  of  49  leading  universities 
m  the  United  States  and  one  In  Canada, 
Is  under  contract  to  the  AEC  for  design 
and  construction  work  and  Is  expected  to 
operate  the  laboratory.  Dr.  Norman  P.  Ram- 
sey is  President  of  URA,  which  has  estab- 
lished the  National  Accelerator  Laboratory 
on  the  site  with  Dr.  Robert  R.  Wilson  as 
Director. 

The  proton  accelerator  will  have  an  en- 
ergy of  200  billion  electron  volts  (BEV), 
greater  than  now  available  at  any  accelera- 
tor. The  design  Incorporates  features  to 
permit  the  energy  to  be  extended  to  about 
400  BEV  at  a  later  date. 


NOMINATION  OP  ARMIN  H.  MEYER 
AS  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  nomination  of  the  distin- 
guished and  experienced  career  diplomat, 
Armin  H.  Meyer,  to  be  our  new  Ambassa- 
dor to  Tokyo  augurs  well  for  continuation 
of  the  good  relationship  which  for  many 
years  now  has  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

The  concern  which  some  Japanese 
have  expressed  over  this  appointment 
can  only  mean  that  they  are  not  fully 
acquainted  with  Ambassador  Meyer's 
capabilities  and  background  for  the  job. 
They  also  must  be  unaware  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  those  of  us  who 
know  him  and  know  his  work. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hanna)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan)  noted  dur- 
ing our  colloquy  on  this  matter  yester- 
day, Mr.  Meyer  has  already  served  two 
ambassadorships  in  the  Near  East  and 
goes  to  Tokyo  with  a  truly  remarkable 
record  of  achievement  In  those  posts. 

I  have  known  Ambassador  Meyer  since 
his  boyhood  days  in  Lincoln.  HI.,  In  the 
22d  Congressional  District.  He  was  bom 
in  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  on  January  19. 
1914.  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Armin  Paul 
Meyer,  a  Lutheran  minister.  He  later 
came  to  Lincoln  where  he  was  reared  by 
two  aunts,  whom  I  knew  well.  He  at- 
tended Lincoln  College  there  and  later 
went  to  Capital  University  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  he  earned  his  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  1935.  Subsequently,  he  re- 
ceived a  master  of  arts  degree  at  Ohio 
State  University.  From  1935  he  served 
on  the  faculty  on  Capital  University  as 
an  assistant  professor  and  dean  of  men. 
Ambassador  Meyer  began  his  public 
career  in  1942  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  War  Information, 
and  in  that  capvaclty  served  in  Washing- 
ton, Cairo,  and  Baghdad.  Between  1946 
and  1948  he  was  U.S.  Public  Affairs  Offi- 
cer in  Baghdad,  and  this  was  followed  by 
service  as  a  public  affairs  adviser  of  the 
Department  of  State  between  1948  and 
1952. 

Between  1952  and  1957  Ambassador 
Meyer  was  posted  abroad  as  First  Secre- 
tary of  Embassy  in  Beirut  and  as  First 
Secretary  and  Counselor  in  Kabul.  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Ambassador  Meyer  became  Deputy 
Director  of  the  State  Department's  Of- 
fice of  South  Asian  Affairs  in  1957,  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Near 
Eastern  Affairs  in  1958.  He  was  made  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  Af- 
fairs in  1959. 

Ambassador  Meyer  served  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  during 
1961,  and  from  that  assignment  was 
made  United  States  Ambassador  to  Leb- 
anon. He  remained  in  Beirut  until  1965, 
when  he  became  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Iran. 

During  his  career  in  the  Department  of 
State  Ambassador  Meyer  has  received 
Commendable  Service  and  Meritorious 
Service  Awards. 

Ambassador  Meyer  is  married  to  the 
former  Alice  James,  who  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Star.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Kathleen,  who  is  a  student  at 


Occidental  College.  Ambassador  Meyer  Is 
known  to  many  of  his  fellow  amateur  ra- 
dio enthusiasts  the  world  over  by  his  own 
radio  call-sign.  W3ACE/EP3AM/.  Ama- 
teur radio  has  been  a  hobby  of  the  Am- 
bassador's since  his  youth  in  Illinois. 

I  have  Included  the  above  biographical 
information  so  that  my  colleagues,  and 
others  interested,  may  know  the  excel- 
lent qualifications  of  Ambassador  Meyer 
for  his  new  assignment. 

I  heartily  commend  President  Nixon 
for  sending  him  to  Tokyo.  He  Is  one  of 
the  most  capable  and  dedicated  men  in 
our  diplomatic  service.  He  displayed  rare 
diplomatic  skills  during  the  years  he  was 
posted  to  the  combustible  Near  East  and 
I  confidently  predict  that  he  will  be- 
come one  of  our  greatest  Ambassadors 
to  Japan. 

REPEAL  OF  FEDERAL  PAY  RAISE 
FOR  MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS, 
JUDGES,  AND  OTHERS 

^Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
14,  1969,  I  attempted  to  file  a  discharge 
petition  on  H.R.  7778— to  abolish  the 
Kappel  Commission  and  to  repeal  the 
pay  increases  of  high-level  Government 
officials,  including  Members  of  Congress. 
Because  of  the  Clerk's  interpretation  of 
the  House  rules  that  discharge  petition 
was  not  lodged  imtil  Monday  of  this 
week.  On  April  14  I  suggested  in  my  re- 
marks that  it  was  rumored  that  some 
Members  of  the  other  body  may  have  had 
some  second  thoughts  about  their  vote 
against  disapproval  of  the  President's 
recommendation. 

Yesterday  the  other  body,  by  a  vote  of 
64  to  21  sent  H.R.  7206  back  to  commit- 
tee after  voting  to  abolish  the  Kappel 
Commission.  H.R.  7206  was  the  bill 
passed  in  this  body  on  March  18  to  in- 
crease the  pay  of  the  Vice  President  and 
the  majority  and  minority  leadership  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  Passage  of  H.R. 
7206  was  justified  in  this  House  "to  ad- 
just the  salary  rates  of  these  officials  in 
proper  relationship  to  the  salaries  of  the 
judicial  and  executive  branch  officials 
whose  salary  rates  were  adjusted  March 
1.  1969.  pursuant  to  section  255  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-206." 

I  like  to  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
American  people  are  finally  being  heard. 
I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  sign 
the  discharge  petition  so  we  can  vote  on 
the  bill  to  rescind  these  untimely  pay 
increases  and  abolish  the  Commission. 

As  I  said  here  on  April  14,  my  opposi- 
tion to  pay  increases  for  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, judges.  Members  of  Congress,  and 
others  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "worth" 
of  the  services  of  these  people.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  my  personal  opinion  is  that 
the  vast  majority  are  worth  the  money 
and  could  earn  as  much  or  more  in  the 
private  economy  today. 

It  is  tlie  duty  of  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  Executive,  to  set  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  this  country  in  order.  To  do  this,  the 
Congress  should  set  the  right  example 
for  all  govemment  and  for  the  private 
sector  as  well.  The  Inflationary  impact 
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of  the  implementation  of  the  increases 
of  the  Kappel  Commission — as  amended 
by  President  Johnson — is  obvious.  Al- 
ready other  Government  employees  who 
have  "biiilt-in"  pay  raises  for  July  of  this 
year  are  complaining  that  "it  is  not 
enough"  even  with  the  recent  increases 
already  received  by  them.  It  certainly 
takes  no  genius  to  anticipate  labor's  at- 
titude toward  the  Government  guide- 
lines of  the  44  to  5-percent  increase  when 
they  negotiate.  Any  union  leader  worth 
his  salt  will  rely  on  Government's  own 
action  as  the  answer  to  Government's 
recommendalilon . 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  where  House  Members  stand. 
Whether  you^as  Members — are  "for"  or 
"opposed"  to(  the  increases — you  must 
agree  that  yo^r  constituents  have  a  right 
to  know  wherp  you  stand. 

This  body  should  now  permit  the  other 
body  to  agairi  vote  on  their  own  pay  in- 
creases. We  dan  do  this  by  signing  the 
discharge  petition  on  H.R.  7778 


Ninth  Iowa  District  represented  by  Mr. 
Campbell  are  now  in  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve.  I  have  known  Ed  Campbell  for 
many  years  and  have  always  considered 
him  a  loyal  friend  and  supporter.  It  is  a 
true  privilege  and  honor  to  occupy  tlie 
same  seat  which  he  niled  with  such  dis- 
tinction at  a  much  earlier  period. 

Only  three  Members  are  currently 
serving  here  who  were  in  this  Hall  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Campbell's  tenure,  but  in 
the  custom  of  this  Chamber,  the  passing 
of  this  honorable  former  Member  should 
be  noted  with  sorrow.  Mrs.  Majrne  joins 
me  in  extending  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  dear  wife  Mary,  his  brother  and 
three  grandchildren  who  survive  our  de- 
parted colleague. 


April  30,  1969 
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lONORABLE    ED    HOYT 
I  CAMPBELL 


asked  and  was  given  per- 

Idress    the    House    for    1 

revise   and   extend  his 


•  Mr.  MA 
mission    to 
minute  and 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MAYN^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
sad  duty  to  InAjrm  the  House  tliat  funer- 
al services  werle  held  yesterday  in  Battle 
Creek.  Iowa,  ipr  Mr.  Ed  Hoyt  CampbeU 
a  former  M^ber  of  this  body  Mr' 
Campbell  appiirently  slipped  Into  deep 
water  and  dniwned  while  fishing  in  a 
resen-oir  near  his  home  Saturday  his 
body  was  fouid  in  the  water  near  the 
shore. 

Mr.  Campbe  I  came  to  this  House  just 
40  years  ago  wlhen  he  was  47.  He  served 
two  terms  from  1929  to  1933  after  which 
he  returned  ti  the  practice  of  law  in 
his  hometownbf  Battle  Creek. 

He  was  bon    on  a  farm  near  Battle 
Creek  on  Marcli  6,  1882,  and  received  his 
education  in  tie  public  schools  of  Ida 
County   and   graduated    from    the   law 
school  of  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1907 
He  then  entered  the  practice  of  law  in' 
Battle  Creek  w  th  his  twin  brother  Jed 
He   married   Eita  Fein   on  October  25 
1913.  She  died  in  1931.  He  married  Mary 
Marshall  in  19  53  in  Battle  Creek 

Edward  Hoyi  Campbell  served  three 
terms  as  may^r  of  Battle  Creek  Mr 
Campbell  served  as  Ida  County  repre- 
sentative in  the  Iowa  Legislature  in  1910 
In  1920  he  was  elected  State  senator  for 
Ida.  Cherokee  ind  Plymouth  Counties 
and  served  8  5  ears,  during  2  of  these 
years  he  was  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate.  In  1928  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
was  reelected  Lii  1930. 

In  his  first  session  in   the  Congress 
Representative   Campbell  was  a  leader 
m  the  debate  (in  the  farm  relief  and 
tariff  bUls.  He  was  the  only  Iowa  Con- 
gressman to  vote  against  the  tariff  bill 
on  the  ground  that  the  bill  was  written 
to  favor  big  industrial  interests  at  the 
expense  of  workers,  small  businessmen 
and  farmers.  He  also  attracted  consider- 
able favorable  attention  for  a  series  of 
eloquent   speeches   supporting    the   de- 
velopment of  in  and  waterways. 
Tu-elve   of    th;   counties   in   the  old 


I  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
relatively  near  future  there  will  be 
revolutionary  developments  in  the  tech- 
nology of  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ing, made  possible  by  space  satellites. 

These  innovations  will  have  a  pre- 
dictably significant  impact  on  our  Na- 
tion's relations  abroad  and  upon  our 
foreign  policy. 

At  this  very  moment  it  is  technolog- 
ically feasible — though  apparently  eco- 
nomically impractical— for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  put  into  synchronous  orbit 
along  the  Equator  a  broadcast  satellite 
which  could  reach  directly  into  the  living 
room  television  sets  of  our  American 
people. 

We,  of  course,  have  the  same  capability 
to  broadcast  into  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
raises  the  specter  of  a  propaganda  war — 
one  in  which  the  United  States  might 
come  off  second  best. 

Why?  Simply  because  the  United 
States  has  many  times  more  television 
receivers  for  the  Kremlin  to  invade  than 
exist  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  potential 
audience  for  American  broadcasts  into 
Russia  is  comparatively  small. 
Broadcast  satellites  raise  other  Issues. 
For  example,  the  French  plan  to 
launch  a  broadcast  satellite  in  the  rela- 
tively near  future  which  will  be  able  to 
reach  all  of  Europe.  Africa,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

If  a  new  French  Government  follows 
De  Gaulle's  policy  of  oicouraglng 
French-Canadian  separatism,  they  could 
bring  their  message  to  Quebec  with  the 
immediacy  of  television. 

While  the  development  of  satellite 
broadcasting  raises  some  difficult  politi- 
cal problems,  it  can  also  be  a  powerful 
instnmient  for  reaching  large  areas  of 
less-developed  countries  for  educational, 
informational,  and  nation-building  pur- 
poses. 

About  1972.  for  example,  the  National 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Administration 
will  provide  the  Indian  Government  with 
the  use  of  an  experimental  broadcast 
satellite  for  at  least  a  year.  The  Indians 
plan  to  use  the  satellite  as  the  basis  for 
a  nationwide  educational  network 

Other    countries,    including    Turkey. 


Indonesia,  Brazil,  and  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  similar  systems. 

Because  of  its  potential  impact  on 
world  politics,  satellite  broadcasting  will 
be  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  at 
a  special  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space  scheduled  for  next  July. 

At  that  time,  some  nations,  fearing 
broadcasting  intrusions  into  their  ter- 
ritories by  technologically  advanced  na- 
tions, may  propose  restrictions  on  satel- 
lite broadcasting  which  would  unduly 
hamper  the  development  of  this  medium 
for  economic  and  social  progress. 

The  time  clearly  has  come  when  the 
United  States  must  establish  a  policy  on 
satellite  broadcasting  and  make  its  views 
known  in  international  bodies  such  as 
the  United  Nations  and  the  International 
Telegraphic  Union. 

In  order  to  bring  relevant  issues  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion, the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Policy  and 
Sdentlflc  Developments  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  foreign  policy  implications  of 
satellite  broadcasting  next  month. 

An  initial  schedule  of  witnesses  is 
May  13,  Dr.  Wlllard  L.  Pritchard,  Direc- 
tor of  Laboratories  for  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corporation ;  Mr.  Leonard 
Jaffee,  director  of  NASA's  space  applica- 
tions programs  office,  and  Mr.  Arnold  W 
Frutkin,  NASA's  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  International  Affairs: 

May  14,  Prof.  Richard  N.  Gardner  of 
Columbia  University,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs,  and  the  Reverend 
John  M.  Culkins,  S.J.  director  of  the 
center  for  communication,  Fordham 
University; 

May  15,  the  Honorable  Samuel  De- 
Palma,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs,  and 
Mr.  Leonard  Marks,  former  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  former 
U.S.  representative  to  Intelsat. 

Today  I  also  have  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion regarding  the  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions of  direct  broadcasting,  about  which 
witnesses  may  be  asked  to  offer  comments 
and  suggestions. 

As  cosponsor  for  the  legislation  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Phaser)  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  resolution, 
which  is  being  proposed  only  as  a  work- 
ing draft,  may  help  to  crystallize  opin- 
ion on  a  national  policy  for  the  interna- 
tional development  of  satellite  broad- 
casting. 

By  such  efforts,  I  believe.  Congress  has 
a  definite  role  to  play  in  helping  to  shape 
the  technological  environment  which 
will  so  intimately  affect  the  future  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  236 

WTiereas  In  Ite  International  relations  the 
United  States  traditionally  has  championed 
the  free  flow  of  information  among  nations 
and  peoples:  and 

Whereas  the  purposes  of  American  foreign 
policy  are  served  by  this  free  flow  of  Infor- 
mation; and 

Whereas  the  scientific  progress  represented 
by  broadcast  satellites  contains  great  poten- 
tial for  Increasing  IntemaUonal  understand- 
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Ing,  thereby  contributing  to  world  i>e«ce; 
and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  worldwide 
satellite  broadcast  network  could  be  a  power- 
ful Instrument  of  education  and  economic, 
political  and  social  development;  Therefore 
belt: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring)  That  It  Is  the  senae 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  take  the  necessary  steps 
to— 

(1)  Promote  International  understanding 
of  the  benefits  which  satellite  broadcasting 
can  bring  to  mankind;  and 

(2)  Encourage  and  support  constructive 
International  cooperation  In  the  development 
of  satellite  broadcasting,  within  the  frame- 
work of  International  law;  and 

(3)  Resist  any  effort  to  give  exclusive  con- 
trol of  satellite  broadcasting  to  an  Interna- 
tional agency  op>eratlng  on  the  basis  of 
unanimous  agreement. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY 
PUBLIC  TELEVISION 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late 
February  of  this  year.  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity put  its  new  public  television  sta- 
tion on  the  air,  WWVU-TV,  channel  24. 
The  station  uses  what  is  called  a  "totally 
directional  broadcast  antenna."  claimed 
to  be  the  first  in  the  Nation.  This  device 
enables  the  station  to  serve  15  counties 
in  the  north  central  area  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, a  comparatively  large  territory. 

One  of  the  coimties  is  Lewis.  It  is  a 
typical  mountain  county,  having  a  popu- 
lation under  20,000.  Important  products 
are  livestock,  poultry,  glass  and  glass- 
ware, petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  lumber. 
The  county  is  noted  as  the  boyhood  home 
of  Stonewall  Jackson  and  as  the  site  of 
the  first  Methodist  Protestant  church  or- 
ganized in  the  United  States. 

More  than  40  percent  of  Lewis  County 
people  live  in  the  coimty  seat.  Weston. 
Weston  takes  pride  in  three  hospitals, 
two  public  libraries,  a  museum,  and  two 
weekly  newspapers.  In  other  words,  a 
small  city  in  the  heart  of  the  moimtains 
may  rightly  claim  to  be  a  center  of  cul- 
ture. And  this  too,  is  typical  of  mountain 
counties  and  towns. 

One  of  the  Weston  papers  is  the  Weston 
Democrat,  edited  by  Robert  S.  Earle. 
The  other  paper  is  Republican,  indicat- 
ing that  the  town  is  not  bigoted. 

Mr.  Earle  had  the  following  editorial 
in  the  February  27,  1969  issue  of  the 
Weston  Democrat.  I  think  it  is  of  public 
interest  in  that  it  expresses  the  attitude 
of  thoughtful  country  people  toward  edu- 
cational television,  and  I  would  urge  my 
friends  in  the  House  to  read  it. 
I  Prom  the  Weston  (W.  Va.)  Democrat,  Feb. 
27, 1969] 
Nrw  Horizons 

Recently  a  columnist  warned  that  Friday 
was  fast  disappearing  from  the  work  week. 
She  said  that  in  many  places,  particularly 
the  large  cities,  almost  any  excuse  is  good 
enough  to  halt  aU  productive  effort  after 
noon  on  Friday  and  scurry  for  the  suburbs. 
She  reminded:  "Remember  Saturday  after- 
noon?" 

Advance  technology  is  bringing  with  it 
a  shorter  work  week  and  the  move  to  make 


all  holidays  fall  on  Mondays  Is  just  a  step 
on  the  way  to  a  four-day  week. 

What  worries  one  is  what  the  American 
will  do  with  all  his  leisure.  Certainly  one 
can  become  satiated  with  pure  entertain- 
ment. 

One  answer  is  that  he  can  learn  new  things 
and  in  the  process  of  learning  also  enjoy 
himself  in  a  constructive  way.  One  of  the 
sources  of  such  learning  would  be  public 
or  educational  television. 

The  great  p>otentiaI  of  this  media  became 
apparent  to  Lewis  countians  this  week  with 
the  beginning  of  operations  by  WWVU-TV, 
the  educational  television  station  at  West 
Virginia  university. 

Even  the  cursory  viewing  of  three  or  four 
days  has  been  enough  to  convince  us  that 
the  people  of  this  area  have  a  great  new 
resource  at  their  fingertips. 

Many  who  are  addicted  to  commercial 
television  will  not  find  this  their  cup  of 
tea.  At  least  they  will  not  allow  themselves 
to  give  it  a  fair  shake.  But  there  is  some- 
thing there  for  everyone. 

We  have  found  that  most  people  are 
fascinated  by  watching  someone  who  knows 
their  job  do  "their  thing."  For  that  reason 
we  sat  watching  Julia  Child  prepare  sauteed 
veal  the  other  night.  Earlier  a  scientist  dug 
beneath  rocks  on  a  New  England  shore  and 
explained  the  myriad  sea  life  that  he  found 
there. 

It  is  probable  that  public  television  will 
never  capture  the  mass  audience  because 
most  people  want  to  be  entertained.  But 
Its  introduction  here  provides  an  alternative 
for  those  viewers  who  want  something  be- 
sides the  banality  and  "under  arm"  ad- 
vertisements   of    the    commercial    television. 

Congratulations  to  West  Virginia  univer- 
sity and  the  Weston  Cable  system  for  making 
public    education    television    available    here. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  URGED  TO 
LEADERSHIP  ON  CAMPUS  DIS- 
ORDERS 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  urged  college  leaders  not  to 
surrender  to  threats  of  disorder  and 
violence  from  disobedient  professional 
anarchists  on  the  campuses. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  our 
Chief  Executive  that  the  programed 
campus  anarchy  is  not  being  brought  to 
the  campuses — It  is  being  taught  there. 
And  in  far  too  many  instances  it  is  being 
bought  and  paid  for  by  U.S.  taxpayers' 
dollars  through  HEW  grants  and  schol- 
arships. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  my  concerned 
taxpayers,  I  respectfully  call  upon  the 
President  to  instruct  Mr.  Pinch  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  go 
forward  with  a  directive  cutting  off  all 
Federal  funds  to  any  college  or  univer- 
sity where  anarchical  conditions  exist, 
and  college  leaders  fall  or  refuse  to  act 
constructively  to  protect  society's  inter- 
est in  the  institution. 

Further,  that  no  Federal  funds  should 
be  restored  to  such  "subcultural  insti- 
tutions" until  its  leaders  have  submitted 
an  approved  plan  to  control  violence  and 
discipline  overt  belligerents,  in  keeping 
with  the  Nation's  commitment  to  higher 
education  of  our  youth  for  survival  of 
the  next  generation. 

The  bringing  of  shotgims  on  campus, 
the  kidnaping  of  educators  for  ransom. 


and  patent  disloyalty  to  our  Nation  are 
threats  to  a  peaceful  society  far  more 
radical  than  racial  imbalance  and 
segregation. 

A  precedent  for  cutting  off  funds  ex- 
ists. I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  to  protect 
the  rights  of  American  youth — those 
youngsters  of  ours  who  quietly  seek  a 
better  life  through  education  in  a  society 
seeking  peace. 

I  Include  a  current  newscUpplng  as 
follows : 

[From    the    New   York    (N.Y.)    Daily    News, 

Apr.  30.  1969] 

"Riot  Colleges  Can't  Bar  Police": 

Professor 

Chicago,  April  29. — A  law  professor 
said  today  that  universities  have  no  legal 
right  to  prevent  police  from  taking  action  on 
the  campus  when  a  criminal  act  takes  place. 

Prof.  Fred  E.  Inbau  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, president  of  an  organization  called 
Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforcement, 
said:  "A  pwliceman  can  arrest  anyone  violat- 
ing the  law  at  any  time." 

SEES  A   LACK  OF  COURAGE 

Inbau  added  that  many  college  adminis- 
trations lack  the  courage  to  seek  legal  reme- 
dies for  violent  demonstrations  although 
they  are  aware  of  these  remedies. 

His  organization  issued  a  statement  today 
to  explain  these  rights  to  students,  and  par- 
ents of  students,  who  are  deprived  of  their 
education  by  violent  disorders. 

TELLS   WHO    IS   LIABLE 

The  jxjsltion  paper  describes  as  liable  for 
legal  action:  the  private  or  public  corpora- 
tion that  constitutes  the  legal  entity  of  the 
colleges;  the  board  of  directors;  the  faculty 
members  who  permit  or  participate  In  vio- 
lence; students  and  non-students  who  par- 
tlcipkate  in  violence,  and  the  public  body  that 
is  responsible  for  law  enforcement  In  the  geo- 
graphical area  in  which  the  institution  is 
located. 

Students  affected  adversely  by  \iolent  dis- 
ruptions, their  parents,  taxpayers  who  sup- 
port the  educational  institution,  and  the  pri- 
vate or  public  contributors  to  any  institution 
may  take  legal  action  against  proponents  of 
violence,  the  statement  said. 


FREE  FOOD  STAMPS  TO  LOWEST 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    iMr. 

Clay).    Under    previous    order    of    the 

House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.   Farbstein)    is   recognized   for   15 

minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
free  food  stamps  to  the  lowest  income 
families.  It  would  also  lower  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  stamps  for  those  above 
the  lowest  income  level  and  increase  the 
total  stamp  value  so  that  all  participants 
would  be  able  to  purchase  an  adequate 
diet.  In  addition,  the  bill  asks  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  overall  food  stamp  program 
of  about  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal  1970,  rais- 
ing the  cost  of  the  program  to  $1.8  bil- 
lion. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  the  Honorable  George  Mc- 
GovERN,  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  so  that  the  House  may  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  it. 

We  have  already  seen  more  than 
enough  to  know  that  many  Americans 
are  hungry  now.  We  have  reached  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns  so  far  as 
continued  exploration  of  the  question  is 
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conceroed.  W;  have  the  facts,  and  the 
public  has  be<!n  aroused.  What  we  need 
now  is  not  mc*-e  exposure  of  the  problem 
to  continued  thetoric,  but  action.  If  the 
administration  does  not  want  to  take  the 
initiative  for  action  in  this  area,  the 
Congress— in  Alliance  with  the  American 
public — must.  I 

We  have  talked  about  the  problems  of 
the  poor — housing,  education,  and  jobs — 
ever  since  we  fflrst  acknowledged  that  we 
had  poor  in  thi  s  country  in  1964.  We  have 
been  talking  dver  since  about  the  best 
way  to  attack  these  problems,  what  the 
most  Importanjt  aspect  of  these  problems 
are.  and  whether  we  have  enough  money 
because  of  the  Vietnam  war.  We  continue 
to  talk  without  acting  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems in  more  t  lan  a  token  manner.  The 
consequence  Is  that  our  cities  have  in- 
creasingly become  battlegrounds  for 
noting  and  crime. 

Within  the  li  ist  year,  we  have  also  dis- 
covered throujh  the  work  of  the  Mc- 
Govern  commttee  that  we  have  poor 
who  not  only  si  iffer  from  the  same  social 
problems  as  tie  other  poor,  but  who 
suffer  from  hu  iger  and  malnutrition  as 
well.  We  are  now  discussing  what  is  the 
best  way  to  altack  this  problem,  what 
are  the  most  important  elements  of  the 
problem,  and  li^hether  we  have  enough 
money  because  af  Vietnam. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  to  stop  the 
talking.  We  kn(  w  that  hunger  exists.  We 
know  that  the  overriding  cause  of  hunger 
is  inadequate  iicome;  and  we  know  we 
must  do  sometiiing  about  it.  More  tele- 
vision cameras,  even  greater  public  in- 
dignation, and  more  speeches  by  public 
officials  are  not  going  to  put  food  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  hungry.  The  Congress 
must  act.  and  itlmust  act  now. 

Public  stateikients  on  hunger  make 
headlines,  but  I  believe  that  public  action 
would  get  even  nore  headlines.  Perhaps, 
it  might  even  re  store  a  little  of  the  public 
faith  in  the  abi  ity  of  our  goverrmiental 
system  to  meet  fundamental  problems 
Certainly,  the  s  ,^stem  has  failed  to  face 
up  to  the  probems  of  housing,  unem- 
ployment, and  education.  Maybe  at  least 
it  can  face  up  td  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  poor  alive  so  that  thev  can  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  suffering  "from  these 
problems. 

A  country  that  spends  $3  billion  to 
prevent  food  production  can  certainly 
afford  $1.8  billidn  to  feed  those  in  this 
Nation  who  lack  food. 

A  section-by- section  analysis  of  my 
bill  and  a  brief  summary  thereof  follow: 
Section-by -Section  An.^lysis  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1969 
( 1 »  This  amend  nent  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram should  provl  ie  adequate  levels  of  food 
consumption  and  nutrition  to  this  nation's 
low  income  house:  lolds.  It  amends  the  pres- 
ent law  which  ains  only  to  "raise"  levels  of 
nutrition  among  law  Income  households. 

(2)  This  amend  nent  permits  participants 
to  use  their  food  stamps  to  purchase  items 
necessary  for  "per  lonal  cleanliness,  hygiene, 
and  home  sanltaton."  Present  law  permits 
purchase  of  food  i  tems  only. 

(3)  This  amenc  ment  would  extend  the 
food  stamp  program  to  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
and  other  Territor  es  over  which  the  United 
States  has  direct  ai  thorlty. 

(4)  This  amend; nent  provides  for  the  is- 
suance of  coupon  allotments  of  sufficient 
monetary  value  to  permit  recipients  to  pur- 
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chase  a  nutrltlonaUy  adequate  diet.  Under 
the  present  law,  coupon  allotments  need  only 
provide  recipients  with  "an  opportunity  more 
nearly  to  obtain  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet.  • 

(5)  This  amendment  removes  the  existing 
limitation  on  distribution  of  federally  owned 
foods  in  areas  where  the  food  stamp  program 
is  being  operated. 

(6)  This  amendment  contains  the  follow- 
ing provisions  respecting  eligibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  food  stamp  program: 

(a)  State  agencies  retain  their  authority 
to  establish  income  standards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  to  participate 
in  the  program.  In  setting  these  standards 
the  State  agency  Is  to  consider  income  levels 
required  to  permit  a  household  to  purchase 
a  minimum  adequate  diet  at  currently  pre- 
vailing local  prices. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  establish 
a  national  income  standard.  This  standard 
is  to  be  no  less  than  three  times  the  cost  of 
purchasing  a  minimum  adequate  diet.  AH 
households  whose  incomes  fall  below  this 
standard  would  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program.  Participation  stand- 
ards set  by  the  State  agencies  must  permit 
participation  by  all  households  whose  in- 
comes fall  below  the  standard  set  by  the 
Secretary,  but  may  permit  participation  by 
households  whose  income  is  above  this 
standard.  The  Secretary  Is  required  to  make 
an  annual  revision  of  the  Income  standard 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

These  changes  are  designed  to  guarantee 
that  no  needy  family  shall  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, while  retaining  local  authority  to 
establish  eligibility  requirements  consistent 
with    local    conditions. 

n)  This  amendment  provides  that  certifi- 
cation of  eligibility  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program  shall  be  granted  upon  execu- 
tion of  an  affidavit  by  a  member  of  the  ap- 
plicant household.  Any  error  subsequently 
found  in  this  affidavit  will  result  only  in  an 
adjustment  of  the  assistance  granted  to  the 
applicant  household. 

(8)  This  amendment  makes  the  following 
provisions  concerning  the  face  value  of  cou- 
pon allotments  and  the  charges  to  be  made 
for  these  allotments : 

(a)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  establish 
the  minimum  cost  of  purchasing  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet  which  must  be  not 
less  than  SI 20  per  month  for  a  family  of  four 
(or  its  equivalent  for  families  of  varying 
sizes).  All  participating  households  are  en- 
titled to  receive  a  coupon  allotment  equal 
in  value  to  this  cost. 

(b)  Households  are  permitted  to  purchase 
all.  or  any  portion  of  the  coupons  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Should  they  purchase  less 
than  their  full  allotment  the  purchase  price 
will  be  reduced  proportionately.  This  provi- 
sion is  designed  to  permit  a  family  which  is 
temporarily  unable  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  full 
coupon  allotment  to  receive  some  benefits 
by  purchasing  as  much  of  their  allotment  as 
they  can  afford. 

(c)  The  price  to  be  paid  by  a  household 
for  its  coupon  allotment  Is  determined  as  fol- 
lows: Any  household  whose  income  is  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  minimum  cost  of 
purchasing  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  will 
receive  Its  coupon  allotment  free:  no  house- 
hold whose  Income  is  less  than  the  minimum 
cost  of  purchasing  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  will  pay  over  15';  of  its  Income  for  its 
coupon  allotment  (effective  6/30/70) ;  no  par- 
ticipating household  will  pay  over  25""-  of  its 
income  for  its  coupon  allotment  (effective 
6  30  71). 

These  changes  are  designed  to  insure  that 
every  needy  household  is  able  to  participate 
in  a  food  stamp  program  at  a  price  which  it 
can  actually  pay  and  that  each  household 
will  receive  stamps  which  will  permit  Its 
members  to  meet  their  minimum  food  needs. 

(9)  This  amendment  requires  that  maxi- 
mum effort  be  made  to  Insure  that  needy 


persons  are  enabled  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram and  that  participants  In  the  food  stamp 
program  receive  the  Instruction  they  require 
to  insure  that  they  are  able  to  purchase  nu- 
tritious foods  with  the  coupons  they  receive. 
These  efforts  are  to  be  undertaken  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  food  stamp  program  in 
cooperation  with  other  Federal.  State,  local, 
and  private  agencies. 

(10).  (11)  These  amendments  strengthen 
(9)  by  authorizing  the  Issuance  of  coupons, 
and  the  collection  of  charges  for  coupons! 
through  the  facilities  of  the  United  States 
Post  Office  or  through  the  facilities  of  par- 
ticipating retail  food  stores. 

(12)  This  amendment  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  administer  any  food  stamp  program 
where  the  local  administering  agency  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  The  present  law  punishes  the  poor  for 
the  failures  of  a  State  agency  by  terminating 
any  program  which  does  not  comply  with 
the  law. 

(13)  This  amendment  gives  effect  to  (7). 
(14),    (15)    These  amendments  authorize 

the  Secretary  to  reimburse  a  State  agency 
for  costs  Incurred  In  the  administration  of 
a  food  stamp  program  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  payments  are  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  that  program. 

(16)  This  amendment  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  operate  a  food  stamp  program  di- 
rectly or  through  any  private,  local.  State, 
or  Federal  Agency  if  local  officials  refuse  to 
operate  a  program  after  being  offered  the 
payments  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
(13)  and  (14)  above.  Under  the  present  law, 
local  officials,  either  because  they  oppose  a 
program,  or  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
operate  one,  can  deny  needy  residents  of 
their  area  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
a  food  stamp  program. 

(17)  This  amendment  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
It  removes  the  present  dollar  celling  on  ap- 
propriations for  Fiscal  1970  and  the  first  half 
of  Fiscal  1971. 

(18)  This  amendment  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  obligate  up  to  10%  more  than  the 
amount  appropriated  during  any  Fiscal  Year. 
This  excess  must  be  repaid  during  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  provides  the  flexibility  needed 
to  meet  unanticipated  costs  which  could 
arise  out  of  relatively  minor  changes  in  the 
unemployment  rate. 
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BRiEr  Explanation  of  Food  Stamp  Reform 
Act  of  1969 

The  bill  would  make  the  following  major 
reforms  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Act : 

Free  food  stamps  would  be  made  available 
to  the  lowest  Income  families. 

The  purchase  price  of  stamps  would  be 
lowered  for  those  who  pay. 

The  total  stamp  value  would  be  increased 
so  that  all  participants  are  able  to  purchase 
an  adequate  diet. 

participation,  purchase  price  and  bonttses 
Participation  In  the  program  and  the  value 
of  stamps  received  by  participants  are  both 
based  upon  the  fact  that  an  American  family 
must  have  a  certain  amount  of  money  to 
spend  In  a  year  in  order  to  purchase  an  ade- 
quate nutritious  diet. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  first 
prescribe,  each  year,  the  minimum  cost  of  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet.  This  could  be  not 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  $120  per  month 
for  a  family  of  four  (the  amount  presently 
set  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
Its  low-budget  food  plan) . 

Pai  tlclpatlon  In  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
would  be  limited  to  households  whose  income 
is  less  than  three  times  that  amount.  For 
example,  if  the  Secretary  established  the  cost 
of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  at  the  stated 
minimum  of  $120  per  month  for  a  family  of 
four  or  $1440  per  year,  participation  would  be 
limited  to  households  earning  less  than  $4320 
per  year. 


The  State,  however,  could  establish  a  high- 
er maximum  Income  for  participation  than 
that  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Present 
State  limits  run  as  high  as  $6400  for  a  family 
of  four. 

All  participants  in  the  program  would  re- 
ceive stamps  having  a  face  value  equal  to  the 
prescribed  cost  of  a  nutritionally  adequate 

diet.  ^    ^^ 

The  provisions  for  free  stamps  and  the 
lowering  of  purchase  prices  are  phased  into 
operation  during  the  next  three  fiscal  years 
so  that  the  new  formula  Is  designed  to  help 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  first. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1970,  those  families  whose 
income  is  less  than  %  the  cost  of  a  minimum 
adequate  diet  will  receive  their  stamps  free. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  cost  of  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet  for  a  family  of  four 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  is  set  at  the  $120- 
a-month  minimum,  or  $1440  per  year,  and  the 
family's  income  is  less  than  $960  per  year,  it 
will  receive  free  food  stamps. 

in  Fiscal  Year  1971.  participating  families 
whose  income  Is  less  than  the  prescribed 
minimum  cost  of  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  but  more  than  %  that  cost  would  be 
charged  no  more  than  15^1,  of  their  income. 
Therefore,  again  using  the  same  example,  a 
family  whose  Income  is  between  $960  and 
S1440  a  year  would  pay  no  more  than  16% 
of  their  Income  for  stamps. 

Jn  Fiscal  Year  1972,  all  other  families,  those 
whose  incomes  are  above  the  prescribed  mini- 
mum cost  of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet 
would  be  charged  no  more  than  25%  of  their 
income  for  food  stamps. 

PURCHASE  OF  LESS  THAN  FULL  AMOUNT  OF 
STAMPS 

Any  family  required  to  pay  for  their  stamps 
would  have  the  option  of  purchasing  less 
than  the  full  amount  for  which  they  are 
eligible.  A  proportionate  reduction  in  total 
stamp  value  woiUd  then  be  received  by  the 
family. 

coMMOorriES  in  pood  stamp  counties 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  dis- 
tribute surplus  commodities  in  any  area  in 
which  a  food  stamp  program  Is  In  effect  thus 
permitting  a  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram and  a  food  stamp  program  in  the  same 
county. 

PURCHASE     OF     SOAPS     AND     OTHER     SANITATION 
PRODUCTS 

Recipients  of  food  stamps  would  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  products  necessary  for 
personal  cleanliness,  hygiene  and  home  sani- 
tation. 

COUNSELING.    OUTREACH.    AND    AVAILABILITY    OF 
STAMPS 

All  participants  would  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  instruction  and  counseling 
on  the  purchasing  and  use  of  food.  Adminis- 
tering agencies  would  be  required  to  Insure 
that  eligible  households  are  informed  of  the 
program;  and  stamps  would  be  made  avail- 
able through  the  malls,  at  grocery  stores  or 
in  some  other  manner  to  assure  continued 
participation  of  certified  households. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 

While  the  bill  retains  existing  requirements 
that  food  stamp  programs  be  operated 
through  State  and  local  welfare  departments, 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  ad- 
minister the  program  in  any  area  through 
any  Federal,  State  or  county  agency  or 
through  a  private  non-profit  organization  11 
he  finds  the  State  has  failed  to  comply  with 
the  Act  or  regulations  under  the  Act.  If  the 
State  or  local  officials  fall  to  accept  a  food 
stamp  program,  or  if  necessary  In  a  partic- 
ular area  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  or  to  alleviate  severe  undernutrition  or 
malnutrition. 

FINANCING 

There  would  be  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  simia  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Act.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  ob- 


ligate an  amount  equal  to  10%  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  any  fiscal  year  to  meet  unan- 
ticipated Increases  in  program  participa- 
tion. 

COSTS 

In  order  to  Implement  the  provision  for  free 
food  stamps  to  the  lowest  Income  families 
and  to  raise  food  stamp  values  for  all  par- 
ticipants in  Fiscal  Year  1970,  an  appropria- 
tion of  approximately  $1.8  billion  would  be 
necessary.  This  Is  approximately  $1.5  billion 
above  the  present  level  of  food  stamp  pro- 
gram expenditures.  This  amount  would  en- 
able every  family  eligible  for  free  food  stamps 
to  participate  in  the  program  (2.3  million 
households) .  It  would  also  enable  all  present 
participants  in  the  food  stamp  program  not 
covered  by  the  free  food  stamp  provision  to 
continue  to  participate  at  present  purchase 
requirements  but  with  the  Increased  stamp 
value  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
an  adequate  diet. 

Total  participation  In  Fiscal  Year  1070 
could  be  as  many  as  8  million  persons  (3.6 
million  who  are  presently  on  food  stamps 
plus  4.4  million  new  persons  not  now  par- 
ticipating but  eligible  under  the  bill  for  free 
stamps) . 

FISCAL  YEARS  1971    AND  1972 

Additional  appropriations  required  after 
Fiscal  Year  1970  will  depend  upon  the  num- 
ber of  households  and  persons  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate at  the  various  income  levels.  This, 
in  turn,  would  depend  upon  the  Income  eligi- 
bility levels  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  States,  the  number  of  households  with 
Incomes  below  that  level,  participation  In  the 
commodity  distribution  program  and  other 
economic  and  program  factors.  These  vari- 
ables make  It  impossible  at  this  time  to  esti- 
mate costs  for  1971  and  1972.  However,  with 
a  reasonable  increase  In  participation  each 
year  by  households  paying  for  their  stamps  as 
the  price  of  stamps  is  lowered,  increased  ap- 
propriations of  between  $500  million  and  $1 
billion  could  be  anticipated. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  HARRY 
SHEPPARD  OF  CALIFORNIA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  HoLiFiELDt 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  today  as  dean  of  the  Cali- 
fornia congressional  delegation  to  pay 
last  respects  to  our  former  colleague, 
the  late  Honorable  Harry  Sheppard  of 
California.  Congressman  Sheppard 
passed  away  in  the  early  morning.  Mon- 
day. April  28,  at  the  age  of  84  years.  He 
had  retired  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1964  after  28  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service. 

Harrj'  Sheppard  was  without  question 
one  of  the  legislators  who  helped  make 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  great 
institution  that  it  is.  He  rose  to  con- 
siderable power  and  responsibility,  serv- 
ing ably  as  the  chairman  of  the  Military 
Construction  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement.  As  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  he 
exerted  strong  direction  and  influence 
in  the  councils  of  that  great  committee. 
It  would  not  be  an  overstatement  on  my 
part  to  say  that  much  of  the  prestige  and 
power  of  our  Nation's  Military  Establish- 
ment today  is  due  to  the  guidance  and 
foresight  which  Congressman  Harry 
Sheppard  provided  from  his  position  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  many 
years.  Monuments  to  his  memory  can  be 


found    wherever    outposts    of    freedom 
exist  throughout  the  world. 

For  me  personally,  Harry  Sheppard 
was  a  friend  and  inspiration  over  the 
years  we  served  together  in  the  House. 
At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  he  held 
the  position  of  seniority  which  entitled 
him  to  be  dean  of  the  California  delega- 
tion in  the  Congress.  He  filled  that  job 
with  energy,  dignity,  and  imagination. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  House  in  the 
winter  of  1943.  I  went  to  Harry  and  told 
him  that  I  would  seek  his  advice  from 
time  to  time.  He  always  responded  warm- 
ly and  with  encouragement  to  me.  It 
is  only  now  that  I  realize  the  many  cares 
and  demands  which  must  have  been  on 
his  mind  when  he  served  as  dean  of  the 
delegation,  and  I  honor  his  memory  for 
the  example  he  set  for  me  in  this  Im- 
portant work. 

Harry  Sheppard  was  also  an  example 
of  the  fact,  so  important  in  American 
history,  that  men  of  humble  origins  can 
contribute  richly  to  the  life  and  history  of 
our  Nation.  Born  in  Alabama,  he  pre- 
pared himself  in  the  law  and.  like  many 
other  young  men  of  his  generation,  in- 
cluding myself,  went  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  West. 

He  traveled  to  California,  to  Alaska 
and  the  copper  fields,  and  came  finally 
to  settle  in  southern  California.  The  dis- 
trict which  he  represented  is  now  known 
as  the  33d  Congressional  District  al- 
though when  he  first  came  here  in  the 
75th  Congress  he  was  then  one  of  only  21 
Californians  in  the  House.  Now  there  are 
38.  His  career  in  the  Congress  coincided 
with  the  great  growth  of  California 
which  he  did  much  to  bring  about 
through  his  work  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  strong 
and  able  comrade  in  Harry  Sheppards 
passing.  He  exemplified  the  able  legis- 
lator— diligent  in  committee,  intelligent 
and  perceptive,  sound  of  judgment.  He 
was  a  man  whose  word  meant  something 
to  those  who  worked  with  him.  Our  com- 
passion reaches  out  to  his  wife.  Kay, 
whom  many  of  us  came  to  know  and  love, 
in  this  sad  time.  Tomorrow  morning, 
Mrs.  Holifield  and  I.  as  well  as  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  will  attend 
funeral  services  for  our  departed  friend. 
It  is  fitting  that  Harry  Sheppard's  last 
resting  place  will  be  in  the  National 
Memorial  Park  in  Falls  Church,  not  far 
from  the  Washington  he  loved  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  respect- 
fully pays  him  final  tribute  today. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
late  beloved  friend,  Harrj-  Sheppard, 
served  for  years  in  this  body  with  great 
distinction  and  ability,  as  well  as  courage, 
and  in  an  honorable  and  trustworthy 
manner.  He  was  highly  respected  by  all 
of  his  colleagues  without  regard  to  politi- 
cal affiliation.  The  best  evidence  of  the 
deep  respect  and  friendship  and  high  re- 
gard that  the  Democratic  Committee  in 
committees  and  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues had  for  him  was  that  some  years 
ago  he  was  assigned  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  is  an 
unusual  honor  and  position  of  responsi- 
bility. 
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Harry  Sh^ppard  waa  a  kind  gentie- 
man.  He  was  one  who  could  disagree 
without  being  disagreeable.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  deep,  profound,  and  an 
understanding  mind  In  relation  to  his 
fellow  human  beings.  Harry  Sheppard,  as 
I  said,  was  a  Hind  gentleman,  but  he  waa  a 
man  of  strotg  convictions  and  a  man 
who  clearly  evidenced  that  kindness  and 
strength  of  cliaracter  are  consistent  with 
each  other.  He  was  my  dear  and  valued 
friend. 

His  passing  takes  from  our  midst  a 
dear  friend,  a  man  whose  nobility  of 
character  wa«  an  inspiration  for  all  of 
us  and  alway*  will  be  an  inspiration  for 
all  others  to  follows.  It  takes  from  our 
midst  one  w^ose  passing  leaves  a  keen 
feeling  of  regret.  I  extend— and  I  know 
I  voice  the  oianlon  of  my  colleagues — to 
Mrs.  Sheppatd  and  to  the  California 
delegation  our  deep  sympathy  In  their 
great  loss  antj  sorrow,  and  I  particularly 
emphasize  in  conveying  to  Mrs.  Shep- 
pard the  deep  feelings  of  sympathy  we 
have  lor  her  !in  her  bereavement. 

Hany  Sheppard  was  a  great  American, 
an  outstandin(r  legislator. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Speaker  for  his  kind 
remarks. 
I  yield  now  to  the  minority  leader 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  yield  to  me   be- 
cause for  12  y«ars  I  served  with  the  late 
Harry  Sheppatd  In  the  House  and  also 
more  particularly,  on  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee on  lAppropriations.  Although 
we  sat  on  oppjosite  sides  of  the  aisle,  I 
learned  what  a|  great  person  Harry  Shep- 
pard was.  I  developed  a  strong  affection 
for  him  as  a  pe^on. 

For  those  12iyears  we  used  to  sit  from 
early  January  (mtU  May  or  June  to  hear 
testimony  f roni  the  civUian  and  miUtary 
leaders,  through  not  one  but  many  ad- 
ministrations, land  we  would  be  there 
from  10  to  12  a^d  2  to  4.  on  5  days  a  week 
for  virtually  5  months  a  year. 

Harry  Sheppard  was  a  conscientious 
person.  He  wasi  a  fair  person.  He  was  a 
decent  person  {n  every  respect.  I  devel- 
oped a  close  personal  friendship  with 
Harry  Sheppar^. 

I  hated  to  se*  him  leave  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  loss  to  the 
Congress  and  tojthe  country  when  he  did. 
He  did  not  co^e  back  to  see  us  very 
often,  but  whenever  I  went  back  to  that 
committee,  and  was  there  from  time  to 
time.  I  thoughtl  of  the  many  wonderful 
associations  I  had  with  him  during  those 
many  years.       ' 

His  passing  ^^as  a  very  sad  event.  I 
wish  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Sheppard  and  to 
his  family  my  deepest  sympathy.  Harry 
Sheppard  was  a; great  guy.  a  real  states- 
man, and  a  clo$e  personal  friend. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  his  remarks. 
I  will  recall  to  him  the  fact  that  when 
Marry  Sheppard  voluntarily  retired  he 
was  sufiTering  frpm  emphysema  During 
the  past  4  or  5  y^ars  since  his  retirement 
he  has  fought  i  valiant  fight.  He  was 
constanUy  In  ne^  of  special  oxygen  ap- 
paratus to  maiiitaln  his  breathing  Al- 
most every  brea^  he  took  was  a  burden 
to  him.  but  he  ^ught  with  great  cour- 
age, and  always  With  great  humor  when 
one  would  ask  him  how  he  was  getting 
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along.  He  made  a  valiant  fight,  but  he 
suffered  from  lack  of  oxygen  during  the 
past  4  or  5  years  probably  more  than 
any  of  us  will  ever  know. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jield? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  should  like  to  observe 
that,  as  Harry's  passing  is  a  great  per- 
sonal loss  to  his  wife  and  to  those  of  us 
who  had  close  and  intimate  associations 
with  him,  his  retirement  from  this  Con- 
gress was  a  great  loss  to  our  State  and  to 
our  Nation,  because  during  his  28  years 
of  service  in  this  House  he  left  a  very 
strong  imprint  upon  the  direction  of 
many  of  the  affairs  of  this  Nation  which 
required  the  interested  and  Intelligent 
thought,  as  well  as  the  perceptiveness,  of 
an  Important  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

When  I  came  here  in  the  83d  Congress, 
Harry  SheiH>ard  paid  me  the  compliment 
of  taking  a  great  personal  interest  in  me 
and  what  I  was  doing.  He  gave  me  many 
an  assist,  which  made  it  far  easier  during 
those  years  of  very  junior  service  as  a 
Member  in  a  body  which  on  first  arrival 
is  certainly  rather  an  awesome  one. 

He  was  a  kind  man.  He  was  a  man  who 
represents  a  generation  which,  regret- 
fully, is  passing.  On  all  occasions  in  my 
dealings  with  him  he  followed  the  tradi- 
tion that  his  word  was  his  bond,  one  upon 
which  you  could  place  absolute  depend- 
ence. 

I  want  to  join  in  the  feeling  of  loss  I 
know  his  wife.  Kay,  is  experiencing. 

Harry  will  be  remembered  for  many 
years,  because  he  had  varied  interests. 
He  was  interested  in  the  young  genera- 
tion. Harry  never  grew  old  in  his  mind 
Through  a  foundation  established  by  his 
efforts,  his  mark  will  remain. 

It  is  very  typical  that  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  funeral  there  is  the  request 
that  there  be  no  flowers  sent,  but  rather 
that  contributions  be  made  to  the  foun- 
dation whose  efforts  are  directed  toward 
finding  a  means  of  effecting  a  cure  for 
the  removal  of  the  curse  of  emphysema 
from  generations  of  the  future. 

I  was  proud  to  know  him.  and  I  regret 
deeply  his  passing. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join 
with  my  coUeagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Harry  Sheppard.  a  distinguished  former 
Member  and  a  great  American. 

As  has  already  been  said.  Harry  Shep- 
pard was  a  kind  man  and  one  who  was 
always  ready  and  willing  to  assist  others. 
I  well  remember  he  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  our  delegation  that  I  met 
upon  my  arrival  here  in  January  1955 
The  advice,  the  counsel,  the  help,  and 
assistance  which  he  rendered  to  me  at 
that  time  proved  to  be  Invaluable  in  my 
attempts  to  serve  my  constituents. 

Harry  had  a  great  deal  of  patience  I 
was  always  Impressed,  of  course,  with  the 
thing  that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  brought  out- 
namely,  the  fact  that  his  word  was  his 
bond.  When  he  gave  his  word,  that  was  it 
Any  man  who  did  not  live  up  to  that 


standard  In  Harry's  opinion  was  less  than 
he  should  be. 

Harry  Sheppard  back  in  the  early 
1920's  came  to  my  home  town  of  Fresno 
Calif.,  where  he  worked  for  a  number  of 
years.  Many  of  the  old-timers  in  my 
hometown  today  still  remember  many  in- 
cidents that  occurred,  some  humorous 
and  some  otherwise.  They  always,  even 
in  those  days,  thought  of  him  as  a  won- 
derful, a  very  lovable  person,  and  one 
who  was  highly  respected.  Reta  nor  I 
win  ever  forget  the  wonderful  friend-' 
ship  of  Kay  and  Harry  and  their  many 
kindnesses  to  us. 

Let  me  say  that  when  Harry  retired 
from  this  body  in  1964  we  lost  a  very  val- 
uable Member.  His  contribution  to  his 
State  and  his  Nation  will  be  long  remem- 
bered, because  it  was  invaluable  to  the 
progress  of  our  country. 

At  this  time,  of  course.  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend to  Kay,  his  lovely  wife,  the  deepest 
sympathy  of  my  wife  and  myself  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIPTELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the 
regrets  of  my  colleagues  on  the  passing 
of  our  good  friend.  Harry  Sheppard.  with 
whom  we  served  so  long  here  in  the 
House. 

Harry's  life   was  an  example   to  all 
Members  of  the  House  and  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. He  began  life  sort  of  "behind  the 
eight  ball"  in  a  way,  because  at  the  age 
of  16  his  father,  who  was  a  medical  doc- 
tor in  Alabama,  was  traveling  home  from 
taking  care  of  a  patient  with  Harry's 
mother,  and  they  were  both  killed  by  a 
train.  At  16  he  started  out  in  life  to  make 
his  own  way.  He  served  for  28  years  in 
this  House,  and  he  leaves  us  at  the  age 
of  84  with  a  record  as  a  great  American. 
I  served  with  Harry  on  the  military 
construction    subcommittee    of    appro- 
priations. I  did  not  fully  realize  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  was  until  I  saw  him 
work.   He   utilized  his   talents  and  his 
training  as  an  engineer  as  well  as  his 
study  of  the  law  to  revise  the  procedures 
on  military  construction  appropriations 
in  this  House  and  to  make  them  more  ef- 
ficient and  more  capable  of  expressing 
the  military  needs  of  this  coimtry  with- 
out waste. 

He  did  many  things  to  Improve  the  op- 
erations of  our  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction.  He  was  devoted  to  his 
coimtry.  He  was  devoted  to  his  State, 
the  people  of  his  district.  His  life  serves 
as  an  example  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  our  sympathy  to  his  wife 
Kay  and  to  his  family. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia who  is  now  in  the  well  of  the 
House  for  giving  me  the  privilege  of 
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joining  with  him  and  his  colleagues  and 
our  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  great  and  late 
friend  and  colleague,  Harry  Sheppard. 
He  and  I  were  friends  for  more  than  20 
years.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  quality  and  the  caliber  of  the  man 
he  was.  He  was  a  man  who  w£is  Ideally 
suited  to  statecraft,  to  congressional 
membership  and  service,  because  he  was 
a  student  of  government.  He  liked  gov- 
ernment. He  studied  its  many  intrica- 
cies. He  applied  himself  with  diligence 
to  becoming  a  great  and  distinguished 
public  servant. 

Also,  Harry  Sheppard  was  a  man  who 
was  very  deeply  dedicated  to  making 
America  a  better  country  in  which  to 
live.  He  saw  the  ordinary,  average  man 
as  well  as  the  more  fortunate  man,  and 
the  children  and  the  infirm,  the  disabled 
and  the  handicapped,  as  presenting  a 
challenge  to  the  leadership  of  this  coun- 
try and  he  tried  to  make  the  country 
better  by  making  their  lives  more  rich 
and  more  meaningful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  said,  he  had  a  warm  and  compas- 
sionate heart.  He  regretted  that  he  did 
not  have  more  hands  with  which  to  lean 
down  and  lift  up  those  who  needed  help 
to  walk  on  higher  ground.  He  was  also  a 
jnan  who  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
the  performance  of  public  duties.  He  was 
concerned  about  his  duties  and  the  prob- 
lems of  his  conunlttee  as  well  as  the 
problems  of  the  Congress  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  country. 

In  the  very  finest  sense  of  the  word, 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  late,  departed  col- 
league whom  we  honor  here  today,  de- 
serves to  be  cherished  and  remembered 
as  a  great  American  statesman,  and  I 
am  proud  that  I  had  the  privilege  to 
know  and  work  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  and  I  wish  to 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  be- 
loved and  bereaved  widow. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  for 
those  warm  comments. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored that  I  have  served  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  with  Harry  Shep- 
pard. We  had  a  lot  of  little  problems 
concerning  defense  investment  in  Mon- 
tana during  the  period  of  his  service  in 
the  Congress,  but  always  Harry  Sheppard 
helped  with  the  knotty  little  problems. 
He  took  the  time  to  listen  to  them  and 
he  took  the  time  to  correct  those 
ijroblems. 

I  want  to  say  that  Harry  Sheppard 
was  not  just  a  Congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia, he  was  a  Congressman  of  the 
United  States  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  looked  after  the  problems  of  his 
colleagues  insofar  as  he  was  empowered 
in  his  committee  assignments  to  do  so. 
My  wife  joins  me  in  sorrow  at  his  death. 
We  extend  our  deepest  respect  and  sym- 
pathy to  his  bereaved  relatives. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not 
remain  silent  at  this  moment  when  trib- 
ute is  being  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Harry  Sheppard.  I  feel  his  loss 
deeply. 

I  had  a  very  great  personal  affection 
for  Harry  Sheppard.  We  were  very  close 
on  the  Comxnittee  on  Appropriations 
through  some  26  of  his  28  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress.  We  sat  side  by  side 
for  many  years  through  long,  long  days 
and  weeks  and  months  of  hearings. 

I  knew  something  of  Harry  Sheppard. 
He  was  my  true  friend.  Unnumbered  and 
countless  are  the  times  when  Harry 
Sheppard  was  my  wise  counselor  and 
firm  supporter. 

Harry  Sheppard  served  on  several  sub- 
committees during  his  26  years  on  the 
committee,  some  24  of  which  involved 
active  association  with  defense  budgets. 

He  felt  very  strongly  about  the  sur- 
vival of  our  country,  and  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  maintaining  superior  mil- 
itary capability.  He  made  a  continuous 
and  dedicated  study  of  our  country's  de- 
fense needs.  He  never  was  willing  to 
compromise  on  matters  involving  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation.  He  was  an  acknowl- 
edged expert.  The  coimtry  owes  a  great 
deal  to  this  man  for  the  leadership  he 
provided  in  the  field  of  national  defense. 

His  lovely  wife,  Kay,  was  his  constant 
companion  and  assistant.  Her  wonder- 
ful spirit  was  a  great  asset  to  him  dur- 
ing his  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
Congress.  She  is  a  grand  person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holifield), 
who  now  has  the  floor,  that  Harry  Shep- 
pard took  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  being 
the  dean  of  the  California  delegation.  He 
loved  his  country  first,  but  he  also  loved 
the  great  State  of  California,  and  he 
loved  the  California  delegation. 

Harry  Sheppard  was  a  real  patriot.  It 
is  wholly  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to 
him  today  in  this  hallowed  hall  of  free 
government  where  he  served  so  well. 

Mrs.  Mahon  and  I  join  with  the  others 
in  sympathy  and  respect  at  this  time  of 
loss  of  one  of  our  great  legislators,  Harry 
Sheppard. 

May  the  Lord  bless  his  memory  and 
give  strength  and  comfort  to  Kay. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  re- 
marks, because  I  know  they  come  from 
many,  many  years  of  association  with 
Harry  Sheppard,  and  he  has  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  dedication  that  Harry 
Sheppard  had  toward  his  committee 
work  at  all  times. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  knows 
probably  more  than  anyone  else  the 
many,  many  hours  they  spent  in  com- 
mittee work  on  vital  defense  construc- 
tion and  other  matters  pertaining  to  de- 
fense, and  the  strength  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California  <Mr.  Burton). 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  the  dean  of  our 
California  delegation,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield)  ,  and 
also  our  many  other  colleagues  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  our  departed  col- 
league, Harry  Sheppard. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Chair- 


man Mahon,  indicated,  Harry  Sheppard 
was  the  dean  of  our  delegation  from 
California.  I  can  recall  in  February 
1965 — on  February  24, 1965,  to  be  exact — 
that  Harry,  as  the  dean  of  our  delega- 
tion, escorted  me  to  the  well  of  the 
House  for  my  swearing  in  as  a  Member 
of  this  Congress.  Before  we  went  to  the 
well  of  the  House,  he  gave  me  a  word 
or  two  of  advice.  I  was  not  only  in  awe 
then,  but  most  impressed  during  the 
entire  course  of  our  serving  in  the  House 
together,  and  since  his  retirement  on 
those  occasions  that  our  California  dele- 
gation got  together  socially,  that  Harry 
Sheppard  was  truly  a  great  human  be- 
ing. In  addition  to  that,  he  impressed 
me  as  being  of  a  cut  or  of  a  mold  that 
is  found  in  all  too  few  of  us  in  Congress 
these  days.  He  was  of  the  older,  experi- 
enced school.  He  was  a  man  of  incred- 
ible energy. 

I  first  met  Harry  at  the  1960  conven- 
tion in  Los  Angeles.  We  spent  many 
hours  together.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  about  5  a.m.,  as  I  recall,  when  Harry 
who  at  that  time  was,  I  believe,  in  his 
seventies,  had  completely  worn  out  this 
junior  Member.  I  just  simply  had  to 
leave  the  coffee  shop  where  we  were 
eating  and  chatting,  and  tell  him  "Harry, 
you  are  just  too  young  and  vigorous  for 
me.  I  just  cannot  take  the  pace." 

Harry's  wife,  Kay,  was  the  queen  of 
our  California  delegation.  All  of  us  who 
knew  them  both  are  troubled  because  we 
cannot  adequately  fill  the  void  that 
exists  in  her  life  as  the  result  of  Harry's 
passing  away. 

But  I  think  it  is  very  fitting  at  least 
that  we  spend  these  few  minutes  today, 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  saying  aloud 
many  of  the  things  that  occur  to  us  and 
keeping  to  ourselves  some  of  the  fonder 
memories  we  have  of  this  great  man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

I  now  yield  to  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  iMr.  Havs). 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  regret  that  I  heard  of  the  passing 
of  Harry  Sheppard.  I  served  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  him  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  great  American 
and  a  great  legislator. 

He  was  tough  when  he  needed  to  be 
tough  and  he  was  very  gentle  when  the 
circumstances  called  for  gentleness. 

Harry  Sheppard  was  a  man's  man.  He 
was  a  congressman's  congressman.  He 
was  strong  for  the  United  States  and 
strong  for  his  State  of  California.  He 
was  most  effective  on  those  few  times 
when  he  chose  to  participate  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  Congress. 

We  missed  Harry  Sheppard  when  he 
retired  and  we  will  miss  him  now.  that 
he  has  passed  from  among  us. 

I  join  with  those  who  served  with  him 
in  extending  to  his  wife  and  family  the 
sympathy  of  this  body  and  myself. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg). 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  my 
friend  and  former  colleague.  Harry 
Sheppard. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
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to  join  with  riy  colleague  in  paying  re- 
spect to  his  ihemory. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  on  the  Mili- 
tary Construdtion  Subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Haxry  Sheppard. 
and  Harry  Sheppard  was  an  outstand- 
ing subcommijttee  chairman. 

He  was  a  Wind  man.  He  had  a  great 
knowledge  of  Ithe  subject  over  which  he 
had  jurisdiction.  He  had  a  sense  of 
humor.  He  wai  a  man  that  you  could  ap- 
proach with  aj  problem.  He  was  always 
willing  to  be  jDf  assistance  to  all  of  us 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

After  Harmj  Sheppard  retired,  occa- 
sionally he  would  come  back  to  our  sub- 
committee and  pay  us  a  visit.  We  always 
considered  him  the  chairman  emeritus 
of  that  subcoinmittee  because  he  had 
chaired  it  for  Iso  long  and  so  well. 

Harry  Shepbard  was  fortunate  to  have 
lived  a  long  lije  and  to  have  lived  a  full 
life  and  an  honorable  and  useful  life. 
He  was  an  outstanding  Member  of  this 
body  and  I  wis  delighted  to  have  been 
able  to-call  him  my  friend. 

Mr. -Speaker  I  want  to  express  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife. 

Mr.  HOLIFISLD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Andrews  > . 

Mr.  ANDRE iVS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia, for  getting  this  time  and  giving 
those  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  Harry 
Sheppard  an  oaportunity  to  express  our 
sorrow  at  his  Piissing. 

Harry  was  o:ie  of  the  first  men  I  met 
when  I  came  t)  the  House  25  years  ago 
and  from  that  day  I  enjoyed  his  friend- 
ship. For  24  years  I  served  on  the  same 
Appropriations  Committee  with  him  and 
for  20  of  those :  ears  I  served  on  the  same 
subcommittee  -nth  him.  sitting  side  by 
side. 

You  cannot  lie  with  a  man  that  long 
without  knowing  him  well.  He  had  all  of 
the  fine  qualities  that  I  have  always 
thought  necessury  for  a  man  to  become 
a  good  public  servant. 

First  and  fo:emost.  he  was  ruggedly 
honest.  Second,  he  was  a  man  of  ability. 
Third,  he  was  a  man  of  great  character. 
Through  all  the  years  I  served  on  the 
subcommittee  vhich  he  chaired  I  knew 
him  as  a  great  chairman. 

He  was  a  wonderful  Congressman.  No 
district  ever  received  finer  representa- 
tion than  did  h  s  California  district. 

Harry  Sheppard  was  a  great  American. 
He  believed  in  a  strong  America.  Our 
military  services  never  had  a  better 
friend  in  the  Congress  than  Harry  Shep- 
pard. I  think  tliat  of  the  four  services, 
the  Navy  was  his  favorite. 

I  feel  better  having  known  Harry 
Sheppard.  This  ::ongress  has  been  better 
because  of  HarT  Sheppard.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  th;  old  school,  and  we  will 
miss  him.  I  ha<  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  several  times  aft€r  his  retirement. 
He  hated  to  leive  Congress.  He  loved 
Congress.  I  shal  never  forget  a  conver- 
sation I  had  wit:  1  him  out  in  the  Speak- 
er's lobby.  I  asi  him  how  he  was  get- 
ting along.  He  called  me  "Andy."  He  said, 
"Andy,  when  yoii  get  out,  you  want  to 
come  back." 

He  had  a  sw»(t  disposition  and  could 
master  any  situa  tion.  To  his  sweet  wife  I 


extend  my  profound  sympathy.  I  shall 
never  forget  Harry  Sheppard. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  know  for  how  many  years  he 
served  on  the  same  committee  with 
Harry  Sheppard.  I  know  what  a  good 
friend  he  was  to  Harry  Sheppard.  be- 
cause Harry  has  spoken  often  of  him  to 
me. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  who  also  served  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  Harry 
Sheppard. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  many  years 
with  Hari-y  Sheppard.  He  was  on  the 
committee  and  in  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility when  I  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress and  took  my  seat  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
committee  when  one  first  comes  to  it,  be- 
cause the  work  is  technical  and  is  very 
detailed.  I  had  many  questions,  and  I 
found  that  I  could  always  turn  to  Harry 
Sheppard  for  an  answer  to  many  of  the 
problems  which  confront  new  members 
of  the  committee  when  they  first  begin 
to  serve. 

I  enjoyed  Harry  Sheppard's  company. 
I  found  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  gra- 
cious and  gentlemanly  persons  that  I 
had  ever  known.  He  took  a  delight  in 
going  out  of  his  way  to  be  of  service  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  it  was 
always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  consult  with 
him  on  mutual  problems  that  came  be- 
fore us  on  the  committee.  It  was  always 
a  pleasure  to  converse  with  him.  I  found 
him  one  of  the  real  friends  that  made  the 
Congress  a  place  in  which  we  could  live 
and  in  which  we  could  serve  with  some 
sense  of  satisfaction. 

I  regret  very  much  that  Harry  Shep- 
pard has  gone.  I  think  that  his  leaving 
Congress  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  coun- 
try. I  am  sorry  now  that  he  has  passed 
to  his  great  reward.  I  want  to  extend  my 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family, 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  Harry  R.  Sheppard, 
a  highly  respected  former  dean  of  the 
California  delegation  and  a  Member  of 
this  austere  body  for  28  years. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Harry 
Sheppard  for  many  years — long  before 
coming  to  Congress.  He  was  a  wonderful 
friend  and  I  am  deeply  saddened  by  his 
death. 

Harry  Sheppard  was  a  gentle  man- 
nered man  but  also  a  man  of  firm  con- 
victions. He  worked  untiredly  for  his 
constituents  and  continued  in  public 
sei-vice  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than 
his  physical  condition  warranted.  Harry 
Sheppard  suffered  for  many  years  with 
emphysema  but  his  determination  and 
courage  kept  him  active  until  April  28. 
1969. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife 
Kay. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in- 
deed deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  our  friend  and  former  colleague. 
Harry  Sheppard. 


It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  from  the  time  I  first  came  to  the 
House.  We  were  very  good  frie.ads  and 
I  learned  much  from  him  in  the  years  we 
served  together.  Harry  was  an  extremely 
able  Member  of  this  body  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  which 
he  served.  All  of  us  who  knew  him  will 
miss  him. 

Mrs.  Albert  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  condolences  to  his 
lovely  wife. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  been  saddened  by  the  news  of  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague  and  dear 
friend,  Harry  Sheppard,  who  served  with 
great  distinction  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  28  years,  before  his  volun- 
tary retirement  in  1964. 

The  84  years  that  Harry  Sheppard 
spent  on  earth  were  years  of  accomplish- 
ment in  a  life  of  rich  experience  and  pub- 
lic service.  He  was  my  dear  personal 
friend  and  I  shall  always  cherish  fond 
memories  of  our  work  and  association  in 
this  august  body.  He  was  a  skilled  legis- 
lator who  achieved  the  highest  perform- 
ance level  as  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction. At  the  time  of  his  retirement 
he  had  risen  to  be  the  third-ranking 
Democrat  on  the  powerful  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Over  the  years  he  won 
our  acclaim  and  admiration  for  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  in  which  he  be- 
lieved and  his  strict  observance  of  them 
in  his  legislative  battles. 

Men  of  the  character  and  strength  of 
Harry  Sheppard  are  always  needed  in 
public  service  and  we  were  all  sorry  to 
see  him  retire,  even  though  we  all  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  a  well-earned  re- 
turn to  private  life.  We  have  missed  his 
friendly  presence,  his  wisdom  and  legis- 
lative skill.  At  the  same  time  we  were 
glad  that  he  spent  his  last  years  near 
Washington  so  that  some  of  us  were  from 
time  to  time  given  the  pleasiu-e  of  his 
company. 

I  know  that  I  voice  the  feelings  of  all 
of  us  in  extending  to  his  dear  wife.  Kav 
Sheppard.  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
heartfelt  condolences. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  former  friend  and  colleague,  the  late 
Honorable  Harry  R.  Sheppard.  He  rep- 
resented the  people  of  San  Bernardino 
County.  Calif.,  known  as  the  33d  Dis- 
trict, in  an  able  and  outstanding  man- 
ner for  many,  many  years.  Not  only  did 
he  serve  his  district  well,  but  he  also 
served  the  State  of  California  and  the 
United  States  of  America  very  effectively. 
Harry  lived  a  good,  full  life.  He  was  a 
successful  businessman  and  a  dedicated 
statesman.  He  enjoyed  living  and  was  - 
devoted  husband.  We  will  all  miss  him. 

Mrs.  Smith  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deep  sympathy  to  his  dear  wife,  Kay.  We 
hope  that  she  will  find  comfort  in  know- 
ing that  her  beloved  husband  has  left 
behind  him  a  fine  example  of  Ameri- 
canism. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Harry  R. 
Sheppard,  who  passed  away  on  April  28. 
Harry  Sheppard  was  an  active  and 
vital  force  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  28  years  from  1937  until  his  re- 
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tirement  in  1965.  The  people  ol  this  Na- 
tion and  the  residents  of  the  33d  Con- 
gressional District  of  California  were  well 
served  by  this  able  and  distinguished 
public  servant. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  known 
him  and  to  have  been  associated  with 
him  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  member 
of  the  California  delegation  and  also  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

We  will  miss  our  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Harry  Sheppard,  but  we  re- 
member his  friendship  and  his  many 
contributions  and  accomplishments  dur- 
ing his  long  years  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

To  his  wife  Kay  I  extend  deepest  sym- 
pathies. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  former 
Congressman  Harry  R.  Sheppard.  whose 
death  a  few  days  ago  was  a  shock  to  all 
of  us. 

I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  know- 
ing and  working  with  Congressman 
Sheppard  when  I  came  to  the  House  as 
a  •freshman"  Congressman  from  his  own 
State  of  California.  His  friendship  and 
advice  through  the  years  that  we  served 
together  were  important  to  me,  and  I 
valued  them  highly. 

Harry  Sheppard  served  in  Congress 
for  28  years,  retiring  just  a  few  years 
ago.  His  accomplishments  here  have 
never  been  forgotten.  His  tireless  effort 
in  the  service  of  his  district,  his  State, 
and  his  Nation  have  served  as  an  illus- 
trious example  to  others.  He  had  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  he  will 
always  be  remembered  as  an  able  and 
distinguished  Member  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  Corman  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
almost  that  an  era  has  ended  with  the 
passing  of  our  good  friend  and  former 
colleague  Harry  Sheppard.  His  span  of 
working  lifetime  stretched  from  the  lat- 
ter days  of  the  Alaskan  gold  rush  almost 
until  today.  He  participated  in  a  rich 
variety  of  activities  which  prepared  him 
well  for  the  remarkable  service  he  gave 
to  our  Nation  while  serving  for  so  long 
in  this  body.  Harry  Sheppard  had  much 
to  teach  us  all  and  he  did  so  both  by 
word  and  by  example.  His  presence  en- 
riched our  personal  lives  and  his  spirit 
and  charity  enhanced  the  lives  of  many 
persons  throughout  our  country.  Both 
Mrs.  Hosmer  and  I  had  great  respect  and 
great  love  for  this  fine  man.  We  are 
grieved  by  his  passing  and  extend  to  his 
widow,  Kay,  our  most  heartfelt  con- 
dolences. We  know  that  the  burden  of 
her  loss  is  great,  but  we  also  know  that 
she  must  realize  it  is  lightened  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  shared  with  her  by  so  very 
many  others. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  congressional  district 
in  California  which  Harry  Sheppard 
served  so  nobly  for  28  years,  my  sad- 
ness at  his  passing  is  tinged  with  pride. 
Harry  Sheppard  was  a  great  Congress- 
man, a  great  American.  He  served  in 
this  body  through  some  of  the  most  try- 
ing periods  in  our  Nation's  liistory,  and 
he  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the 
great  problems  of  those  times.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 


and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction,  he  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  building  the  country's 
defenses  which  carried  us  to  victory  in 
World  War  II.  He  insisted  that  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  be  maintained  at  a  level 
of  strength  consistent  with  the  Nation's 
worldwide  obligations  through  the  diffi- 
cult cold  war  period. 

Harry  Sheppard  was  a  builder.  Most  of 
our  military  installations  in  this  coun- 
try and  around  the  world  bear  his 
stamp.  I  would  like  to  quote  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida,  the  Hon. 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes.  who  described  Harry 
Sheppard's  service  the  last  time  Mr. 
Sheppard  brought  a  military  construc- 
tion bill  to  the  floor : 

In  28  years  of  meritorious  service,  he  has 
earned  the  admiration  and  the  high  regard 
of  the  entire  membership  of  Congress.  He  has 
established  a  reputation  for  forceful  de- 
liberation and  for  rugged  adherence  to  the 
principles  In  which  he  believes.  The  work  he 
has  done  here  establishes  a  performance  level 
of  the  highest  order. 

Harry  Sheppard  was  in  a  position  to 
make  sure  that  the  taxpayer  got  his 
dollar's  worth.  Again  quoting  Mr.  Sikes. 
who  said : 

A  strong  exponent  of  economy,  he  saved 
billions— literally  billions— for  the  taxpayers. 
Possibly  he  has  saved  more  money  for  the 
American  people  than  any  other  Member  now 
serving  In  Congress.  This  Is  Indeed  a  unique 
accomplishment  In  times  like  these. 

A  native  of  Alabama.  Harry  Sheppard 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  great  Cali- 
fornians.  Only  one  other  CaUfornian — 
the  late  Honorable  Clarence  Lea.  of  Santa 
Rosa — served  longer.  My  colleague,  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  California 
delegation,  Mr.  Holifield,  will  soon  equal 
Shep's  record.  Mr.  Sheppard  was  the 
dean  of  the  California  delegation  for 
more  than  15  years,  and  he  helped  guide 
many  important  pieces  of  legislation 
through  Congress  so  important  to  our 
State. 

So  great  was  Harry  Sheppard's  renown 
for  his  work  in  military  appropriations 
that  many  may  have  overlooked  his  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  social  legisla- 
tion. He  first  came  to  Congress  in  the 
depth  of  the  great  depression,  and  he 
consistently  supported  measures  to  assist 
in  recovery.  His  first  significant  vote 
came  when  he  supported  establisliment 
of  the  social  security  program.  He  was  a 
strong  backer  of  civil  rights,  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  other  programs  designed  to 
help  people.  Service  to  the  people  of  his 
district  and  his  coimtry  was  his  most 
important  consideration  as  a  Congress- 
man. 

No  one  had  a  higher  regard  for  Con- 
gress than  Harry  Sheppard,  nor  held  his 
colleagues  in  higher  esteem.  He  once  said 
of  his  fellow  Congressmen : 

When  you  hear  them  referred  to  as  dum- 
mies, don't  forget  the  dumbest  of  them  was 
smart  enough  to  get  here. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  best  de- 
scribed Harry  Sheppard's  achievements, 
upon  his  retirement  from  Congress: 

When  he  leaves  here,  he  leaves  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  did  his  best  for  our  coun- 
try, and  his  best  were  marked  contributions 
that  wlU  be  chronicled  throughout  the  legis- 
lative history  of  our  great  nation. 

The  people  of  my  district  agree  with 


you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  are  proud  that 
we  gave  Harry  Sheppard  to  the  Nation. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Honorable  Harry  R.  Sheppard,  who 
represented  with  great  distinction  the 
citizens  of  California's  33d  Congression- 
al District  for  28  years. 

Harry  Sheppard's  life  stands  as  a  shin- 
ing example  of  what  young  men  can 
achieve  when  they  fully  apply  their  tal- 
ents to  the  opportunities  presented  in 
this  great  Nation  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 

Undaunted  by  being  orphaned  at  16, 
he  combined  a  small  inheritance  and  the 
income  from  odd  jobs  to  work  his  way 
through  an  engineering  degree  at  Geor- 
gia Tech.  After  studying  law  for  3  years, 
he  applied  his  many  talents  to  a  variety 
of  occupations  and  became  a  success  be- 
fore he  was  30.  As  a  young  man.  he  had 
traveled  widely  before  settling  down  in 
California — first  as  a  consulting  engineer 
in  Fresno,  and  later  as  head  of  a  chemi- 
cal laboratory  in  Yucaipa.  which  he  op- 
erated for  10  years. 

In  1936.  he  ran  for  public  office  and 
was  elected  to  the  first  of  14  consecutive 
terms  as  the  33d  District's  Congress- 
man. He  quickly  applied  his  business 
acumen  to  the  affairs  of  government,  and 
became  a  recognized  expert  in  military 
appropriations — particularly  those  of  the 
Navy. 

Harry  Sheppard's  contributions  to  his 
constituents,  his  State,  and  his  Nation 
will  be  long  remembered.  Time  does  not 
permit  me  to  summarize  further  his 
many  achievements.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
no  greater  praise  could  be  accorded  any 
man. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  my  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives only  partially  overlapped 
that  of  our  distinguished  former  col- 
league, the  late  Harry  Sheppard,  there 
was  nonetheless  ample  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  qualities 
which  won  him  the  affection  and  admi- 
ration of  the  California  congressional 
delegation  and  the  entire  membership  of 
this  body.  Twenty-eight  years  of  his  life 
were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, and  it  was  service  of  a  high  order 
He  left  his  mark  on  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
congressional  district  evidenced  their 
confidence  and  high  regard  by  returning 
him  repeatedly  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. His  service  was  marked  by  all 
those  friendly  and  thoughtful  gestures 
which  unfailingly  earn  high  regard  and 
which  are  the  mark  of  a  man  of  innate 
kindness  and  humility.  Our  sympathies 
go  to  the  family  of  our  former  colleague 
in  this  hour  of  grief. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  it 
was  my  privilege  to  sit  next  to  Harry 
Sheppard  in  Appropriations  Committee 
hearings  in  the  Capitol,  both  in  Defense 
Subcommittee  and  in  Military  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee  work.  He  was  ranking 
member  of  the  former  and  chairman  of 
the  latter.  I  think  I  knew  him  better  than 
most.  It  is  not  possible  to  sit  next  to  a 
man  day  after  day,  month  in  and  month 
out,  over  a  period  of  years  without  learn- 
ing a  great  deal  about  his  true  measure. 
Consequently,  I  feel  that  I  am  on  safe 
ground  when  I  count  him  among  the 
really  big  men  who  have  served  in  Con- 
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gress.  I  know'  that  his  first  thought  was 
for  the  security  of  our  country,  and  that 
he  was  a  patriotic,  dedicated  American 
who  loved  America  with  all  his  heart. 

His  was  a  most  distinguished  career 
In  Congress.  At  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment, he  had  long  been  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  his  delfegatlon,  and  his  record  of 
service  was  one  of  the  longest  In  the 
history  of  Callfomia.  Throughout  these 
28  years,  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  Capitol's  leading  authorities  In  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  defense.  However,  he 
had  a  strong  (ind  compelling  Interest  In 
other  fields  as  well,  and  his  contributions 
in  many  aread  of  legislation  were  mean- 
ingful and  si^ificant. 

It  was  my  trlvllege  to  share  a  warm 
and  close  frleidship  with  Mr.  Sheppard 
both  during  hjs  service  in  Congress  and 
subsequent  to  his  retirement.  Occasion- 
ally following  his  retirement.  I  was  able 
to  have  him  jc|ln  the  members  of  his  old 
committee  as  la  luncheon  guest.  There 
were  other  instances  when  Mrs.  Slkes 
and  lenjoyeci  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
with  Harry  aid  his  beloved  wife  Kay. 
As  the  years  passed,  and  as  the  dread 
ravages  of  emphysema  took  their  toll,  It 
was  a  distressing  thing  to  realize  what 
was  happening  to  him.  but  heartening  to 
note  the  gallant  fight  he  was  making  and 
the  courageous  attitude  which  he  always 
took.  I 

We  shall  ml^  Shep  very  much.  He  left 
a  distinguished,  statesmanlike  record  of 
service  in  Congress  which  will  live  on  in 
the  memories  pf  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  s^rve  with  him.  Mrs.  Slkes 
and  I  extend  tp  his  wife.  Kay.  our  deep 
and  earnest  sympathies  In  this  trsring 
period.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  tbday  in  expressing  sincere 
regrets  in  conrectlon  with  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  Harry  R.  Sheppard. 

While  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
serve  on  a  cominittee  with  him,  I  had  a 
high  respect  for  his  work  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  in  connection 
with  the  activities  of  that  committee 
I  visited  with  h  m  on  many  occasions. 

He  was  a  lard-working.  dedicated 
public  servant,  and  I  have  missed  his 
presence  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
since  his  retirement. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  the  members 
of  his  family. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
Honorable  Har^-  R.  Sheppard.  for  28 
years  an  outstanding  legislator  in  these 
Halls,  and  disi  inguished  dean  of  the 
California  detection  In  Congress. 

Harry  Sheppiird  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  a  mai^  of  great  strength  and 
character,  who,  during  a  period  of  near- 
ly three  decades  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, madi;  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  his  State 
and  country,  as  uell  as  to  the  overriding 
cause  of  a  firm  national  defense  in  times 
of  war  and  International  turbulence 
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ber  Harry  Sheppard  as  the  friendly, 
helpful  senior  Member  of  Congress  who 
provided  Invaluable  assistance  and  ad- 
vice to  his  younger  colleagues  on  Capitol 
Hill — and  as  the  remarkable  leader  of 
a  strong  and  united  California  delegation 
in  Washington,  organized  effectively  and 
held  together  in  fine  bipartisan  fashion 
by  the  unique  qualities  possessed  by  Rep- 
resentative Sheppard. 

I  would  like  to  extend  sincere  con- 
dolences from  Mrs.  Roybal  and  myself  to 
Mrs.  Sheppard.  She  must  know  that  her 
great  loss  Is  shared  not  only  by  family 
and  friends,  but  also  by  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California  and  the  Nation. 

His  long  record  of  service  to  his  fellow 
citizens  will  stand  as  a  living  monument 
to  the  exemplary  career  of  the  Honorable 
Harry  R.  Sheppard — a  true  friend  and 
distinguished  legislator. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HOLTFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  may  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Clay>.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Callfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPROVING  THE  JOB  CORPS 


"Shep,"    as 


^le  was  affectionately 
known  by  his  many  friends  throughout 
the  country,  wiis  a  gentleman  in  the 
truest  sense  of  that  word,  and  history 
will  record  him  ^s  a  real  statesman  and 
patriot. 
But,  personallir,  i  will  always  remem- 


(Mr.  MacGREGOR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
there  a  man  or  woman  in  Congress  who 
will  honestly  say  that  we  carmot  Improve 
on  a  4-year-old  project? 

That  seems  to  be  the  tenor  of  the  ar- 
guments today  against  improving  the 
Job  Corps. 

Back  in  1964  when  we  were  consider- 
ing the  antipoverty  program,  we  agreed, 
it  Is  a  good  idea,  let  us  give  it  a  chance. 

Today,  after  several  years  experience, 
is  there  anyone  who  maintains  that  we 
have  not  learned  anything?  That  we  can 
not  take  the  acciamulated  experience  we 
have  had  and  put  It  to  use  to  make  some 
improvements? 

Every  year,  we  review  various  pieces  of 
legislation,  weed  out  the  things  that  are 
not  working,  improve  upon  the  things 
that  are  and  make  changes  to  meet  the 
changing  needs.  At  least,  that  is  what 
we  should  be  doing. 

Even  the  greatest  document  of  our 
democracy,  our  Constitution,  needs  to  be 
changed  from  time  to  time.  And  the 
changes  benefit  more  and  more  people. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  proposing 
a  change,  based  on  experience  and  evi- 
dence, that  will  benefit  more  jobless 
young  people.  These  are  the  young  peo- 
ple we  are  supposedly  concerned  about. 
But  when  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
seek  a  better  way  to  do  something  for 
them,  some  people  dig  in  their  heels  and 
say  no.  let  us  keep  the  status  quo.  Just 
whose  welfare  are  we  concerned  with, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

No  young  person  will  be  denied  an  op- 
portunity for  training  or  work  because 
of  the  changes  proposed.  In  fact,  more 


youngsters  will  be  given  the  kind  of  help 
that  will  lead  to  a  more  productive  life. 
That  is  what  I  am  in  favor  of.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  the  rest  of  you  are,  too. 

I  Include  at  this  point  a  statement  by 
the  Honorable  George  P.  Shultz,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  on  April  21,  1969: 
Statkjisnt  bt  Mb.  Shultz 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  thla  oommlttee, 
I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  with 
you  our  efforts  to  help  to  expand  job  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Americans,  and  particularly 
the  role  of  the  Job  Corps  program  In  those 
efforts. 

It  is  leee  than  five  years  since  the  Eco- 
nomlo  Opportunity  Act  first  came  before 
this  Committee.  Since  that  landmark  occa- 
sion significant  forces  have  been  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  Act's  mandate  to  open  "to  every- 
one the  opportunity  for  education  and  train- 
ing, the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  In  decency  and  dignity."  These 
forces  have  had  a  major  Impact  on  both  our 
Institutions  and  our  expectation*  concerning 
the  abolition  of  poverty.  Within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  there  has  been  a  profound 
change  In  the  traditional  tools  used  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  working  men  and 
women. 

The  Department  today  Is  much  different 
than  It  was  five  years  ago.  We  now  admin- 
ister manpower  programs  which  open  the 
way  to  self-help  for  over  one  mUUon  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  redirected  our  efforts  so  that 
top  priority  Is  given  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  the  unemployed. 

In  embarking  on  this  course,  we  have 
learned  much  more  about  what  we  can  and 
must  do  than  we  knew  In  1964.  We  must 
build  upon  this  experience  and  a.fBrm.  our 
commitment  to  seek  better  solutions. 

The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  Individ- 
ual manpower  programs  have  become  more 
apparent  as  knowledge  hae  accumulated.  We 
should  use  this  knowledge  to  develop  a  na- 
tional plan  for  action  against  poverty. 

It  Is  because  we  need  a  broader  strategy  to 
cope  with  the  Intractable  problem  of  poverty 
In  America,  that  President  Nixon  has  asked 
the  Congress  for  a  one-year  extension  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  During  this  year, 
the  Administration  will  develop  a  plan  for 
a  carefully  conceived  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  In  America. 

For  example,  we  expect.  In  the  near  future, 
to  present  a  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
for  your  consideration.  This  measure  will  be 
designed  to  Implement  a  coordinated  na- 
tional manpower  policy  by  providing  the 
services  necessary  to  develop  fully  our  man- 
power resources  while  assisting  the  Individ- 
ual worker  to  realize  the  full  range  of  his 
ablUUes.  The  overall  plan  wlU  integrate  seg- 
mented manpower  components  Into  a  unified 
and  more  effective  system  for  delivering  hu- 
man resource  services.  Such  a  program  re- 
flects the  concern  of  the  President  when  he 
said: 

•One  of  the  primary  goals  of  this  Adminis- 
tration Is  to  expand  our  knowledge  of  how 
best  to  make  real  progress  against  those  social 
Uls  that  have  so  stubbornly  defied  solution. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers. 
We  are  determined  to  find  as  many  as  we 
can." 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  we  think  that 
we  have  some  constructive  proposals  to  make 
In  regard  to  the  Job  Corps.  It  is  because  I 
want  to  share  our  thinking  on  this  subject 
with  you  that  I  would  like  to  focus  on  the 
Job  Corps  today. 

Two  Important  considerations  should  be 
highlighted  at  the  outset. 

Plrst.  when  the  Job  Corps  was  established, 
there  were  only  27,000  training  opportunities 
for  youth  in  all  Department  of  Labor  pro- 
grams. In  fiscal  year  1969.  the  number  of  out- 
of-school  youth  served  by  the  Job  Corps  and 
the  programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  be  362.000.  Under  Presl- 
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dent  Nixon's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  this 
total  Is  expected  to  be  368,000 — or  an  increase 
of  5,700  over  this  fiscal  year.  Hence,  the  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  youths  served  In 
Job  Corps  during  the  course  of  a  year  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  Increase  In  other 
manpower  programs.  Essentially,  we  have 
evaluated  the  overall  design  of  our  manpower 
programs  and  are  suggesting  a  reallocation 
of  resources  among  the  programs  to  achieve 
better  results  in  terms  of  benefits  and  costs. 

Second,  I  pledge  that  every  effort  will  be 
taken  to  afford  each  Job  Corps  enrollee  in  a 
center  to  be  closed  the  opportunity  to  trans- 
fer to  another  center,  to  accept  employment 
or  to  enroll  in  another  manpower  program. 

In  looking  at  the  Job  Corps  It  Is  Important 
to  understand  that  It  was  developed  as  one 
way  to  deal  with  a  specific  problem  and  was 
based  on  a  limited  set  of  Ideas  and  a  narrow 
design  for  dealing  with  the  problem. 

The  problem  was  the  large  number  of 
youths  who  drop  out  of  school,  many  from 
vocational  schools,  without  being  adequately 
prepared  for  either  further  training  or  em- 
ployment, and  whose  home  or  neighbor- 
hood environment  prevented  them  from  ef- 
fectively utilizing  other  manpower  programs. 

The  set  of  Ideas  on  which  this  program  was 
built  Include: 

RESIDENCE 

One  central  Idea  is  that  complete  residen- 
tial service  Is  essential  for  the  target  popula- 
tion. The  assumption  Is  that  these  youths  are 
so  hampered  by  disruptive  home  conditions 
that  they  need  a  totally  new  environment 
in  order  to  learn  or  acquire  skills. 

REMOVAL    PROM    COMMUNITY 

The  second  premise  Is  that  the  youth  In 
the  target  group  should  be  completely  re- 
moved, not  only  from  an  adverse  family 
situation,  but  a  long  distance  from  their 
neighborhood  or  home  community. 

INTENSIVE    SUPPORTIVE    SERVICE 

Of  equal  Importance  Is  the  belief  that  such 
youth  need  comprehensive  and  Intensive 
supportive  services.  Here  the  premise  is  that 
work  training  alone  will  not  remove  all  the 
obstacles  to  employment.  The  full  range  of 
services  would  provide  for  basic  education, 
counseling,  health  services,  pre-employment 
orientation  and  recreation. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

And  finally.  Job  Corps  has  assumed  that 
each  residential  center  should  be  substan- 
tially self-sufficient  and  by  Itself  provide  the 
full  range  of  services  needed.  The  location 
of  many  of  the  centers  promotes  the  concept 
of  self-sufficiency. 

In  reviewing  the  basic  Ideas  underlying 
the  Job  Corps  It  Is  clear  that  some  have  con- 
tinued merit  while  others  should  be  dropped 
or  modified  In  the  light  of  experience  and  re- 
cent developments  In  our  manpower 
programs. 

First,  we  support  the  contention  that  resi- 
dential services  are  essential  for  many  youths 
who  otherwise  lack  the  home  environment 
necessary  to  sustain  effective  learning.  We 
also  agree  that  comprehensive  and  Intensive 
supportive  services  must  be  a  part  of  any 
such  program. 

Second,  we  believe  that  complete  residen- 
tial services  are  not  essential  for  all  who  have 
been  enrolled  In  the  Job  Corps. 

In  addition,  residential  services  are  not 
always  best  provided  at  a  great  distance  from 
home  and  community.  Nor  should  we  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  Job  Corps  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  It  should  be  a  self-sufficient  entity 
divorced  from  the  other  manpower  programs 
that  have  been  Initiated  In  recent  years. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  Job  Corps,  raised  serious 
questions  concerning  whether  the  Job  Corps 
was.  In  fact,  reaching  that  client  group  It  is 
designed  to  serve.  It  said:  "A  significant  por- 
tion of  Corps  members  have  not  met  the 
qualifications  generally  considered  necessary 
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for  participation  In  the  program  and  the 
alternative  of  enrolling  applicants  In  other 
less  costly,  and  possibly  more  suitable,  train- 
ing programs,  apparently  were  not  always 
considered."  QAO  and  others  who  have 
studied  Job  Corps  have  found  that  the  main 
emphasis  In  recruiting  Is  on  "meeting 
quotas",  not  making  a  careful,  considered 
decision  that  a  costly  residential  training 
program  Is  best  for  a  particular  Individual. 
Moreover,  the  Information  necessary  to  Iden- 
tify those  who  need  specific  residential  sup- 
port Is  not  Included  In  the  questionnaire 
used  for  selection. 

This  inability  to  Identify  and  enroll  those 
youths  who  specifically  need  residential  sup- 
port persists  despite  the  disproportionately 
large  expenditure  of  resources  allocated  for 
recruitment  and  selection.  For  example.  In 
fiscal  year  1969,  about  $10  million  was 
budgeted  for  recruitment  compared  to  $3 
million  for  placement  activities.  This  Im- 
balance, and  the  difficulty  In  recruiting  for 
the  Job  Corps  generally,  raises  a  serious  ques- 
tion about  the  size  and  design  of  the  pro- 
gram necessary  to  serve  the  target  group. 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors  limit- 
ing the  success  of  the  Job  Corps  Is  the 
short  length  of  stay  by  corps  members.  In 
this  respect,  the  long  distance  from  home 
undoubtedly  contributes  to  the  high  drop- 
out rate  and  short  length  of  stay.  Men's  and 
women's  urban  centers  located  In  states 
which  "Import"  Job  Corps  enroUees  have 
30-day  drop-out  rates  that  average  over  15 
percent  higher  than  the  rates  In  "export" 
states.  Similarly,  the  fact  that  28  percent  of 
those  young  people  who  have  been  accepted 
for  the  Job  Corps  never  arrive  at  a  center 
sv;pports  the  Inference  that  a  general  policy 
of  moving  enroUees  far  from  their  home 
communities  has  Impaired  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Job  Corps.  OEO  studies  also 
have  shown  that  70  percent  of  all  corps  mem- 
bers were  homesick  and  felt  the  lack  of 
emotional  support  derived  from  family  liv- 
ing. Many  younger  corps  members  apparent- 
ly would  have  preferred  being  enrolled  at 
centers  near  their  homes  and  this  has  al- 
ready been  recommended  In  one  OEO  study. 

Although  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  have  operated  the  program  have  In- 
troduced useful  Innovations,  it  remains  true 
that  the  Job  Corps  design  does  not  respond 
selectively  to  the  differing  needs  of  youth. 
For  example.  It  does  not  provide  residential 
support  for  those  who  may  need  It  within 
their  own  communities.  Moreover,  It  Is  poor- 
ly coordinated  with  a  total  manpower  pro- 
gram which  has  both  Increased  In  magni- 
tude and  improved  In  quality  over  recent 
years. 

To  build  on  those  basis  premises  which 
have  demonstrated  their  worth — the  need 
for  a  residential  component  in  manpower 
programs  and  a  full  line  of  services — two 
major  changes  In  program  design  are  neces- 
sary. Implementation;  of  this  new  approach 
should  go  far  to  overcome  significant  weak- 
nesses In  the  present  Job  Corps  approach 
and  practices  while  making  good  use  of  the 
constructive  attributes  of  the  Job  Corps 
concept. 

First,  the  Job  Corps  will  be  made  an  In- 
tegral part  of  a  comprehensive  manpower 
system,  rather  than  continued  as  an  essen- 
tially separate  program. 

Such  Integration  will  greatly  benefit  every 
element  of  the  overall  program  and  reinforce 
the  strengths  of  Job  Corps.  Its  unique  resi- 
dential services  will  be  woven  Into  the  total 
design  of  the  ongoing  programs.  This  should 
Improve  recruitment,  screening  and  selection 
practices,  more  precisely  Identifying  those 
who  have  a  special  need  for  residential  serv- 
ices as  against  other  available  alternatives. 
For  example: 

Job  Corps  would  l>e  a  part  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS). 
This  will  permit  the  use  of  a  wide  spectrum 
of  services  as  an  alternative  to,  or  In  coordi- 
nation with  residential  centers. 


The  capabilities  of  the  Job  Corps  centers 
could  be  tied  into  the  Concentrated  Em- 
ployment Programs,  affording  another  tool 
with  which  to  address  the  work-training 
problems  of  young  people.  Presently,  82  Indi- 
vidual CEP's  have  been  funded.  Including 
virtually  every  major  city  In  the  country. 

Youth  who  are  already  In  manpower  pro- 
grams such  as  MDTA  or  NYC  and  who  are 
Identified  as  needing  residential  support, 
would  be  able  to  get  It. 

Employment  opportunities  available 
through  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men JOBS  program  could  be  tied  directly 
to  the  Job  needs  of  graduating  Corpsmen. 
The  recent  expansion  of  this  program  to 
125  major  cities  will  open  a  great  many 
new  Job  opportunities.  The  budget  proposed 
by  President  Nixon  for  fiscal  year  1970  In- 
cludes a  goal  of  140,000  training  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  under  the  JOBS 
program. 

In  short.  Instead  of  standing  in  splendid 
Isolation,  the  Job  Corps  would  be  supported 
by  and  lend  support  to  all  other  manpower 
programs. 

A  second  major  change  Is  to  direct  part  of 
the  Job  Corps  resources  to  new  organiza- 
tional forms,  particularly  smaller  "Inner- 
city  or  near-city"  residential  centers. 

While  Job  Corps  has  had  In  the  past  a  few 
experimental  centers,  on  the  whole  Its  struc- 
ture has  remained  unchanged.  Thus,  the  Job 
Corps  Is  comprised  of  very  large  men's  centers 
housing  several  thousand  youth  and  located 
about  40  miles  from  the  nearest  city;  smaller 
women's  centers  housing  from  several  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  girls;  and  small  men's 
conservation  centers  located  In  the  country. 
Great  flexibility  Is  needed  In  the  kind  of 
residential  manpower  programs  necessary  to 
meet  the  varying  needs  of  young  people. 

Our  plan  for  Improving  the  operation  of 
Job  Corps  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment during  fiscal  1970  of  new  centers  located 
In  or  near  the  city  and  designed  to  serve 
primarily  the  residents  of  the  city. 

Some  of  the  centers  would  provide  work 
training  for  enrollees  In  a  residential  setting 
close  enough  to  the  city  to  permit  week-end 
commuting  home. 

Some  would  be  located  within  the  city  and 
provide  training  for  residents  of  the  center 
and  also  nonresidents  who  need  training  and 
supportive  services,  but  not  the  domicile 
facilities. 

Other  centers  would  provide  distinctive 
residential  service  for  young  unmarried 
mothers  and  could  include,  or  be  linked  to, 
child  care  service. 

Some  would  provide  mainly  residential  and 
supportive  services  with  training  furnished 
by  other  components  of  manpower  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  developing  the  new  centers  we  will  be 
as  flexible  and  Imaginative  as  possible.  We 
will  try  to  utilize  the  best  aspects  of  the 
Job  Corps  experience  as  well  as  drawing  upon 
our  own  experiments  with  residential  cen- 
ters. In  any  case,  we  will  continue  to  review 
our  efforts  In  this  area  so  that  we  may 
modify  the  program  as  appropriate.  A  policy 
based  on  the  status  quo  will  result  In  inertia 
and  not  Innovation. 

In  addition  to  questions  of  policy  and  em- 
phasis, the  Job  Corps  has  been  beset  by  a 
number  of  Important  operating  problems. 
First,  the  Job  Corps  has  demonstrated  seri- 
ous deficiencies  In  Its  ability  to  retain  en- 
rollees for  the  duration  of  the  specified  pro- 
gram. Experience  in  calendar  year  1968 
Indicates  that  almost  40  percent  of  the  en- 
rollees dropped  out  In  the  first  90  days.  For 
the  men's  urban  centers,  this  early  drop-out 
rate  was  38  percent,  for  the  conservation 
camps  It  was  41  percent,  and  for  the  women's 
centers  it  was  34  percent.  Ultimately,  only 
24  percent  of  enrollees  completed  their  pro- 
gram at  the  conservation  centers.  43  percent 
in  the  men's  centers  and  38  percent  in  the 
women's  centers.  These  data  reinforce  the 
Judgment  that  the  Job  Corps,  as  presently 
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placement,  a  central  practl- 
goal  of  all  manpower 
programs,   has   not   been   out- 
Corps.  This  consideration  Is 
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llsh  criteria  for  evaluating  the  various  cen- 
ters and  camps  at  some  distance  from  their 
home  communities. 

After  discussions  with  OEO  staff  we  selected 
criteria  which  In  their — and  our — Judgments 
are  meaningful  measures  of  the  performance 
of  the  centers  In  achieving  their  objectives. 
The  criteria  were  those  OEO  had  used  in  the 
past;  the  data  for  each  criterion  were  com- 
piled by  Job  Corps  and  covered  the  entire 
calendar  year  1968. 

The  criteria  are: 

1.  Average  operating  cost  of  the  center  per 
enrolleo  man-year. 

2.  The  average  length  of  stay.  In  months, 
of  enrollees  at  the  center. 

3.  The  30-day  drop-out  rate  at  the  center. 

4.  and  5.  Average  reading  and  math  gains 
by  the  enrollees.  (Sufficient  information  was 
not  available  from  the  women's  centers  to 
permit   valid  comparison,   however.) 

6.  The  percent  of  tardiness  that  were  placed 
90  days  after  leaving  the  center.  This  cri- 
terion was  given  twice  the  weight  of  the 
others  because  It  measures  the  end  product 
of  the  centers'  efforts. 

We  then  ranked  each  center  according  to 
how  It  compared  with  centers  of  a  similar 
nature  for  each  criterion.  To  bring  the  pro- 
gram down  to  the  planned  level  It  was  neces- 
•  sary  to  close  about  one-third  of  the  larger 
centers,  and  two-thirds  of  the  conservation 
centers.  The  larger  reduction  In  the  conser- 
vation camps  reflected  our  concern  with  the 
performance  and  program  design  of  these 
units.  We  kept,  however,  the  32  best-rated 
conservation  centers  to  accommodate  the 
need  for  residential  training  facilities  for 
youth  from  rural  areas  which  lack  such  re- 
sources and  for  urban  youth  for  whom  train- 
ing for  outdoor  occupations  will  be  benefi- 
cial. 

Similarly,  we  selected  the  best  men's  and 
women's  centers  as  determined  by  the  rating 
system.  Only  one  exception  was  made:  Poland 
Spring  which  was  marginal  In  the  ratings 
was  selected  for  closure  upon  the  advice  of 
the  OEO. 

We  do  not  anticipate  the  demise  of  the 
Job  Corps,  rather  we  seek  to  improve  Its 
quality  and  relevance  to  the  realities  of  the 
labor  market.  If  we  are  successful,  there  will 
be  an  Improvement  In  the  acquisition  of 
marketable  skills  and  Job  placement.  As  part 
of  our  proposal  there  wUl  be  30  new  Inner- 
city  or  near-city  residential  manpower  cen- 
i^IL**"^"'^*^^'  Pro^lfling  opportunities  for 
4.600  youths  (in  man-years)  and  capable  of 
recruiting,  training,  and  placing  them  en- 
tirely within  their  home  State  or  urban  area. 
Both  types  of  new  centers  have  already  been 
tried  on  an  experimental  basis  by  Labor  De- 
partment and  have  indicated  considerable 
promise.  The  net  effect  will  be  to  create  a 
more  flexible  capacity  to  deal  selectively  with 
the  differing  needs  of  enrollees. 

The  annual  cost  of  this  new  Initiative  Is 
T^^^^^  ^°  ^^  '2*  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  announced  closing  of  the  existing 
units  and  additional  savings  will  result  In  a 
net  reduction  for  the  year  of  »100  million  In 
the  Job  Corps  budget.  However,  It  should  be 
kept  cleariy  in  mind  that  total  training  op- 
portunitles  for  youth  under  all  manpower 
programs  administered  by  the  Department  of 
lA'boT   wUl   Increase   during  the   fiscal   year 

As  reconstructed,  the  Job  Corps  will  offer  a 
wider  range  of  services  to  young  people  The 
mix  of  centers  will  have  the  following  oro- 
portlons:  ^ 

1.  Comprehensive  regional  residential  skill 
training  centers  will  be  retained  for  those 
for  whom  full-time  residence  away  from 
home  area  and  family  is  necessary!  These 
centers  will  also  provide  manpower  services 
to  youth  largely  from  sparsely-populated 
rural  areas  which  cannot  support  such  pro- 
grams. Four  men's  centers  and  11  women's 
centers  are  proposed. 

2.  Conservation  centers  In  rural  areas  will 


be  operated  for  youths  needing  extensive 
basic  education  preparatory  to  skill  training 
or  for  those  who  seek  outdoor-work  careers 
The  program  should  lead  more  directly  to 
placement  in  skill  training  or  some  specific 
occupational  employment.  Thirty-two  con- 
servation centers  would  be  retained. 

3.  Near-city  residential  centers  will  be 
opened  for  those  for  whom  only  work-week 
residence  away  from  home  Is  desirable,  with 
work-training  geared  to  the  specific  occupa- 
tional needs  of  the  area  served.  Ten  such 
centers  would  be  opened. 

4.  For  youths  unwilling  or  not  needing  to 
leave  their  city,  two  types  of  In-clty  residen- 
tial support  are  planned; 

One  is  a  training  facility  with  attached 
residential  support  which  provides  training 
m  one  or  several  skills,  both  for  residents  and 
nonresidents.  Five  medium  size  centers  are 
recommended. 

The  other  Is  a  small  residence  with  no 
training  facilities  of  Its  own.  It  will  provide 
Intensive  residential  support  of  training  us- 
ing other  facilities  In  the  community  and 
will  Include  tutoring,  special  counseling, 
shared  work  responsibility  and  other  services' 
not  available  In  conventional  training  pro- 
grams. Such  support  Is  designed  particularly 
for  high-risk  youths  who  ordinarily  have 
high  dropout  rates  from  training  programs 
because  of  home  and  family  problems.  It  Is 
suggested  that  15  small  centers  be  developed. 
It  Is  our  Intention  to  examine  the  new 
ventures  as  scrupulously  as  the  old.  and  to 
review  the  entire  program  throughout  the 
coming  year  and  beyond.  When  the  results 
begin  to  come  in,  we  expect  to  evaluate  them 
In  a  spirit  of  candor  so  that  we  can  ascertain 
and  make  whatever  further  adjustments 
are  necessary.  Indeed,  we  have  scrutinized 
programs  already  under  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  have  not 
hesitated  to  cut  back  and  reshape  programs 
where  the  evidence  suggested  It  was  neces- 
sary. Our  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1970  Incorporates  significant  changes— both 
reductions  and  additions — In  many  Important 
areas. 

Earlier,  I  lndlcat«d  that  we  will  expand 
the  opportunities  for  young  people  In  FY 
1970,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  In  Job 
Corps.  Although  such  aggregate  figures  are 
Important,  we  must  go  further  and  concern 
ourselves  with  the  Individual  corpsmen  In 
the  camps  to  be  closed.  Each  corpsman  must 
be  afforded  a  constructive  alternative. 

Accordingly,  telegrams  have  been  dis- 
patched to  all  affected  centers,  committing 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  maximum 
possible  help  to  Job  Corps  enrollees  during 
the  translUon  period.  This  commitment  In- 
cludes priority  in  referral  to  and  participa- 
tion In  other  manpower  programs  for  each 
enrollee  who  does  not  choose  transfer  to 
another  Job  Corps  center. 

As  a  first  step  In  carrying  out  this  com- 
mitment, the  Job  Corps  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  Friday,  April  18,  re- 
quested State  employment  security  adminis- 
trators to  assign  Interviewing  staff  to  centers 
to  assist  In  the  transfer  of  enrollees  to  other 
centers  or  referral  to  suitable  Jobs,  on-the- 
job  or  institutional  training.  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  or  other  manpower  programs. 
Our  national  manpower  programs"  must 
give  priority  to  those  who  have  not  shared 
In  the  promise  and  opportunity  that  are 
enjoyed  by  most  Americans.  We  intend  to 
press  this  priority  with  our  full  resources  In 
the  period  ahead.  An  effective  residential 
center  component  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
prog.-am  and  we  shall  fully  engage  the  re- 
sources and  expertise  of  the  Job  Corps  in 
that  effort. 

The  process  of  evaluation  sometimes  leads 
to  hard  choices,  but  we  believe  that  this 
process  is  necessary  if  manpower  programs 
are  to  continue  to  serve  as  a  bridge  to  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 
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A  NEW  PRESIDENT  AT  SHEPHERD 
COLLEGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Shep- 
herd College  is  one  of  a  number  of  the 
smaller  institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  have  quickened  the  intellectual  life 
of  this  land  of  ours,  and  have  made  pos- 
sible our  preeminence  in  practically  every 
field  of  human  activity  that  counts  in 
this  age  of  the  world.  The  college  is  not 
distinguished  by  wealth,  by  architectural 
magnificence,  or  by  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  science. 
It  has  been  content,  rather,  to  hold  up 
the  light  of  learning  and  inspiration  in 
the  more  isolated  spaces  of  the  continent. 
And  so  Shepherd,  along  with  other  col- 
leges of  like  nature,  has  awakened  the 
dormant  genius  of  the  people,  and  set 
up  a  true  democracy  of  culture  and 
power  in  this  Nation.  It  is  the  men  and 
women  coming  out  of  these  schools  who 
fill  the  posts  of  influence,  and  who  pro- 
vide the  leadership  which  makes  us  a 
great  people.  The  small  college  is  truly 
America. 

A  few  days  ago  a  new  president  of 
Shepherd  College,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
James  A.  Butcher,  was  inducted  into 
office.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present 
on  that  occasion  and  to  note  the  great 
pride  which  West  Virginians  take  in  their 
school.  Part  of  that  pride  derives  from 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Butcher  himself  is  a 
product  of  West  Virginia  institutions.  He 
carries  into  the  presidency  of  Shepherd 
College  a  distinguished  career  in  educa- 
tion in  our  State,  and  his  elevation  to  the 
head  of  the  institution  confers  honor  on 
him  as  well  as  on  the  governing  board 
which  selected  him.  We  look  forward  to 
his  administration  with  confidence  in  his 
ability  and  in  his  progressive  leadership. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  offer  his  inaugural 
address  as  an  example  of  optimism  and 
sureness  of  purpose  in  an  educational 
world  that  so  often  seems  to  be  succumb- 
ing to  doubt  and  confusion; 

The  PRivn.EOE  To  Lead 

(Inaugural  address   delivered   by  Dr.  James 

A.  Butcher,  Apr.  19,   1969) 

It  Is  with  humble  gratitude  and  dedica- 
tion that  I  stand  here  today.  As  a  native 
son  who  Is  a  product  of  the  depression,  who 
has  observed  the  agonies  of  three  wars  since 
1941,  and  who  has  been  tempered  by  the 
sight  of  affluence  and  poverty  In  the  eyes  of 
the  young,  I  gratefully  accept  the  privilege 
to  lead  this  Institution  and  hopefully  to  help 
this  college  to  play  a  role  In  aiding  young 
men  and  women  to  prepare  for  future  living 
and  to  make  a  contribution  to  mankind. 

As  I  look  toward  the  majestic  mountains 
of  my  beloved  West  Virginia,  I  become  more 
aware  of  the  diamonds  still  burled  there  be- 
neath Indifference  and  a  lack  of  motivation. 
Then  it  Is,  that  I  remind  myself  again,  that 
it  is  a  privilege  to  be  In  this  position  and 
accept  this  challenge  of  leadership. 

As  Emerson  stated,  "Fear  springs  from 
ignorance."  And  the  great  Jefferson  added, 
"Preach,  sir,  against  Ignorance."  This  Is  the 
challenge!  Our  problems  cannot  and  will  not 
be  solved  by  revolutions  of  hate,  violence, 
or  mistrust,  but  rather  by  compassionate 
leaders  who  exercise  reason  and  under- 
standing. 


The  world  is  his  who  can  see  through  Its 
pretensions.  There  Is  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  fear  the  future  nor  the  challenges 
It  presents!  Though  the  problems  may  be 
new  and  the  tasks  before  us  different  from 
those  of  our  fathers  who  founded  and  pre- 
served this  institution,  the  spirit  with  which 
we  meet  these  problems  remains  essentially 
the  same.  I  welcome  the  privilege  to  lead 
historic  Shepherd  College  which  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  a  bright  and  productive 
future.  I  commit  myself  to  endeavor  to  do 
as  Woodrow  Wilson  suggested — and  that  Is 
to  deliberately  set  out  to  make  "this  college 
a  home  for  the  spirit  of  learning." 

A  home  for  Innovation  and  involvement 
and  a  mecca  where  ideas  become  realities. 
The  many  Ideas,  decisions,  and  attitudes  a 
president  and  those  associated  with  him 
make  dally  will  In  the  end,  determine  the 
contribution  the  college  makes  to  its  con- 
stituency. Honesty  and  consistency  are  nec- 
essary In  order  to  eliminate  complacency  and 
confusion. 

We  are  not  going  to  attempt  to  be  all 
things  for  all  people,  this  brings  only 
mediocrity. 

A  course  must  be  charted  and  plans  must 
be  made  and  then  it  Is  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  administration  to  see  to  It  that 
concrete  steps  are  being  taken  to  fulfill  these 
plans.  The  faculty,  students,  and  commu- 
nity leaders  will  be  consulted,  and  their 
views  will  become  a  part  of  the  collective 
planning  for  the  future.  In  fact,  as  many 
of  you  know,  the  process  has  already  begun. 

This  college  has  played  a  major  role  in 
aiding  many  students  in  the  past,  but  its 
responsibility  Is  critical  for  doing  more  in 
the  future.  It  shall  be  the  goal  of  the  fourth 
president  of  Shepherd  College  to  raise  ques- 
tions, propose  programs,  and  Influence  lead- 
ers In  all  walks  of  life  to  the  extent  that  they 
will  realize  that  this  Institution  can  and  will 
make  this  area  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live. 

It  Is  honorable  to  respect  tradition,  but 
It  Is  "wrong"  to  allow  It  to  strangle  programs 
and  the  teaching  learning  process.  With  In- 
formation doubling  about  every  9  years  It 
is  certainly  time  for  professors  and  programs 
to  be  eclectic  in  their  approach  to  dissem- 
inating knowledge.  An  undergraduate  col- 
lege's responsibility  today  can  be  little  more 
than  preparing  its  students  for  future  learn- 
ing and  change. 

Much  is  televised  and  written  about  Amer- 
ican College  students,  but  let  me  say  to  you 
who  are  assembled  here,  America  never  had 
finer  younger  people!  Yes,  they  are  troubled 
and  distressed  by  world  conditions  and  giant 
powers  who  have  the  ability  to  destroy  most 
of  mankind.  But  they  are  also  truly  con- 
cerned about  ignorance,  disease  and  poverty. 
On  occasion  they  have  been  disgraced  by  the 
radical  actions  of  a  small  minority,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  they  come  to  our  campuses 
better  prepared  than  any  before  in  our  na- 
tion's history.  I  have  faith  In  them!  There 
idealism  is  not  all  bad,  and  their  solutions 
to  problems  won't  cure  all  our  ills,  but  here 
at  Shepherd  we  do  plan  to  listen  and  con- 
sult with  these  fine  young  men  and  women, 
for  they  may  very  well  have  something 
worthwhile  to  tell  us  which  would  Improve 
Shepherd  College. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  together  and 
cooperatively  we  will  maintain  a  positive  at- 
titude toward  our  challenge  for  the  future. 
Let  us  continue  and  strengthen  the  heritage 
of  the  mountain  state  for  It  has  historically 
fulfilled  Its  obligation  to  law  and  order.  It 
served  as  a  model  In  desegregating  Its  schools 
after  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision,  it  laid 
to  rest  the  notion  that  religious  bigotry  had 
a  place  in  American  national  politics  by  mak- 
ing It  possible  for  John  F.  Kennedy  to  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
produced  Nobel  Prize  winner  Pearl  Buck,  la- 


bor leader,  Walter  Reuther.  opera  stars.  Elea- 
nor Steber  and  Phyllis  Curtln,  world  political 
negotiator,  Cyrus  Vance,  a  number  of  uni- 
versity and  college  presidents  assembled  here 
today,  and  presently  two  key  leaders  in  Amer- 
ican Education,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
James  Allen,  NEA  Director,  Sam  Lambert. 
Ambassador  McFarland  and  others  who  have 
also  made  contributions  worthy  of  note. 

I  have  pride  in  Shepherd's  past,  and  a  con- 
fidence In  its  future.  The  mountains  are 
there,  still  to  be  claimed;  but  the  sky  beyond 
keeps  beckoning  one  upward.  It  Is  my  hope 
and  Intention  to  face  the  mountains  of  the 
future  with  a  pragmatic  philosophy,  for  if 
history  and  the  realities  of  life  have  taught  us 
anything,  it  is  that  few  things  are  certain, 
and  answers  to  problems  are  not  simple  and 
concrete. 

And  to  the  faculty,  which  Is  In  reality  the 
college  Itself,  I  say.  that  the  potential  of  this 
institution  is  still  in  Its  Infancy.  The  Increase 
In  population  and  the  sulvance  in  industrial 
and  scientific  technology  In  the  area  offers 
this  college  a  great  challenge  and  opportunity 
to  perform  a  leading  role  in  the  area's  devel- 
opment. Our  human  resources  and  physical 
facilities  necessitate  that  we  be  the  cultural 
and  learning  center  for  the  area.  So  let  imagi- 
nation burst  forth  and  new  innovation  spring 
up!  Let  us  strive  to  produce  an  atmosphere  in 
which  students  and  citizens  can  be  freed  to 
learn.  Freed  to  learn  the  rich  heritage  left  us 
and  dare  to  dream  the  dreams  which  will  one 
day  come  true!  Let  actions  replace  words!  Let 
Shepherd  College  become  known  as  the  action 
college.  Yoxi  the  faculty,  can  set  the  pace  for 
this  action! 

For  the  faculty  is  the  Ufeblood  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  stabilizing  feature  and  the  fa- 
cilitator of  the  learning  involved.  I  am 
pleased  that  Shepherd  College  has  many  pro- 
fessors who  are  willing  and  capable  to  make 
learning  a  living  part  of  each  student,  who 
realize  and  assume  the  responsibility  for 
awakening  or  rekindling  the  fire  of  curiosity 
In  students,  and  who  are  always  aware  that 
the  student  sees  more  in  the  Professor's  ac- 
tions than  he  hears  In  the  class. 

The  effect  of  one's  teaching  is  far  reaching. 
Even  as  I  was  preparing  my  address  for  today 
I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  trusted 
friends  in  education.  Dr.  Earl  H.  Boggs.  who 
admonished  me  thusly:  "when  you  start  the 
Inaugural  procession,  look  in  the  direction  of 
our  native  Gilmer  County  and  realize  that, 
greatness  is  not  measured  in  size  but  rather 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  concept."  So  it  Is, 
with  this  thought  in  mind,  that  I  challenge 
you  as  professors  on  this  inauguration  day  to 
dedicate  your  working  hours  toward  making 
your  classroom  truly  a  place  where  learning 
Is  respected  and  change  inevitable. 

But  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  president  to  create  and  maintain 
a  climate  In  which  both  learning  and  teach- 
ing will  flourish.  This  will  mean  an  intellec- 
tual environment  in  which  imaginations  are 
stirred,  which  fosters  confidence  that  worth- 
while things  can  be  done,  and  where  freedom 
and  security  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  sense  of 
obligation  and  loyalty.  This  I  shall  strive  to 
do.  Not  only  do  I  accept  the  honor  of  the 
college  presidency,  but  I  am  willing  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  which  go  with  the 
office. 

The  principle  I  shall  use  to  guide  my  de- 
cision making  and  association  with  others 
was  best  said  by  Matthew  many  years  ago: 

"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  would  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

The  following  Creed  is  the  philosophy 
which  I  propose  to  perpetuate  for  Shepherd 
College — 

"There  Is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers; 
None  goes  his  way  alone : 
All  that  we  send  into  the  lives  of  others 
Comes  back  Into  our  own." 
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PUBLIC  REPORTS  OP  UNITED  MINE 
WORKERS  AND  UMW  WELFARE 
AND  RETtaEMENT  FUND 

fMr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  wa«s  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  ts  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) ' 

Mr.  HECHl^R  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  r^ent  discussions  concern- 
Mine  Workers  welfare 
fund  have  raised  several 
questions  which  have  impelled  me  to  re- 
quest a  full-s<ale  congressional  investi- 
gation of  th(  financing,  investments, 
rules  and  regulations,  management  and 


ing  the  UnitAl 
and  retiremen; 


EXCERPTS  FROM  REP  DRT 


Total  amount  of  contrldutions 
Number  of  participant] 

Employed... 

Retired 


ToUI. 


STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  FOR  YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY  1,  1967,  AND  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1968 


1.  Casli 

2.  Bank  deposits  at  i 

3.  Common  stKks 

4.  State  and  municipal 


Assets 

■-,:•-■■       :. $74,946,053.19 

or  snares  in  savings  and  loan  associations 50  000  000  00 

londs::::::::::::::::::::: --■-•-  **'-'^-'>^-^i 


ntirest 


5.  Unsecured  loans  and 

6.  Accrued  income  (accrued 


7.  Prepaid  expenses 

8.  Travel  advances.. 


notes  receivable  (otiier  than  real  estate). 

interest  purchased) 

(deposit) 


Total  assets. 


Reserve  lor  tutire  bene|ts 
Total  liabilities  aid 


Name  of  recipient 
(I) 


Ashley,  Dona  Mane 

Bacon,  Harold  H 

Ballew,  Arthur  R 

Barb,  Dorothy  Eileen 

Barham,  Neva  G 

Barry,  James  W 

Bayrer,  Constance  M 

Benthail,  PtiilipL.Jr.... 

Bernat,  John  E... , 

Bernat,  Mary  E 

Bigley,  John  C 

Bigley,  Margaret  M 

Bingman,  William  Newell 

Blalock,  Lenora  E 

Btoard,  William  A 

Bloomf.eld,  Fred  A 

Btouir,  Samuel  C.  Jr 

Booker,  Lewis  A 

Bowman,  Claude  I.,  Jr... 

Bowman,  Emma  Lou 

Boylan,  Robert  T 

Bramlett  F  LaHamer 

Brown,  John  J 

Brown,  Myrtle  G 

Burch,  Rose  M 

Caines,  Margaret 

Cardoni,  Michael 

Carey,  Sara  E 

Carty.  Gilbert  B 

Cheek,  Robert  M 

Chicca,  Regina  M 

Clark,  Dorothy  M 

Claytor,  Norma  Jean 

Connors,  John  J 

Cortesini,  Henry 


benefits  of  this  fund.  Under  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  of 
1962,  there  are  certain  requirements  for 
public  disclosure  of  data  concerning 
salaries  of  employees  of  the  fimd  and 
other  matters.  These  data  are  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  avsdlable 
for  public  inspection.  I  believe  it  is  in 
the  public  Interest  to  share  these  data 
more  widely  with  Members  of  Congress, 
Inasmuch  as  their  filing  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  not  necessarily  made 
the  data  accessible  to  all  Members.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent,  there  follow  cer- 
tain excerpts  from  these  reports  filed 
by  the  fund  and  the  United  Mine  Works 
of  America : 


SUBMITTED  TO  LABOR  DEPARTMENT  BY  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA  WELFARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FUND  (FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1968) 

to  the  plan  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report  .  iim  om  Ml  ?i 

covered  by  plan :  ♦»»*,  uoj,  wii.ii 


103,250 
69,750 


173,000 


End  of  prior     End  of  reporting 
year  year 


125.000.00 


475.00 
2, 860. 45 


$70,667,214.93 
50, 000, 000. 00 
44,188.818.11 
15,236,717.60 


11,910.63 

475.00 
4,270.27 


Cash  Receipts 

Contributions $163,089,691    1 

Investment  receipb (interest  and  dividends)..       4,667,882  SO 

Sale  of  assets 7  281  O' 

Loan  receivable 125.'000  oo 

ToUI  receipts 167,889.854. 73 

Cash  Disbursements 

Benefits  provided  by  the  trust 101,793,120.10 

Payments  to  clinics,   hospitals  and   doctors 

providing  plan  benefits 50,214,044.03 

Administrative  expenses: 

(a)  Salaries 4,097,185.  !0 

(b)  Expenses,  etc 196,608.  .6 

(c)  Taxes 128,404  4b 

(d)  Fees  and  commissions 58,550  (jQ 

(e)  Rent 405,266.18 

(I)  Insurance 3,866.  !)4 

(g)  Other  expenses 732,216.4? 

Total 5,622,096.95 

Reimbursed  by  Social  Security 

Administration 710.606. 14 

4,911.490.81 

Purchase  of  assets  (purchased  from  others). .      15. 236, 717. 60 
Other  disbursements: 

Accrued  interest  purchased 11,910.64 

Travel  advances 1.409.82 

Total  disbursements 172. 158,692.99 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Welfare 
and  Retirement  Fund  of  1950,  part  IV, 
Section  A,  statement  of  assets  and  liabili- 
ties— Estimated  contributions  due  but 
unpaid  as  of  June  30,  1968 

Judgments    $2,  223,  281.  05 

Judgment     and      promissory 

notes   1.302,123.62 

In    litigation 391.734.60 

Bankruptcy  and  receivership 

claims   156.372.02 

Additional    estimated    delin- 
quencies       1,608,000.00 


Total  estimated  delin- 


quencies ' 


6.681.511.29 


Liabilities 


169. 270, 487.  77 
169, 270, 487.  77 


180,109,406.54 
180, 109, 406.  54 


'*^""* - 169.270.487.77      180.109.406.54 


'  The  estimated  amount  of  debts  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  June  30.  1968,  con- 
sists solely  of  sums  due  or  estimated  to  be 
due  from  operators  signatory  to  the  Na- 
tional Bituminous  Coal  Wage  Agreements. 
None  of  the  outstanding  debts  represent 
loans  granted  or  Investments  made  by  the 
Trustees.  Not  only  are  the  foregoing  figures 
estimated,  but  the  amovmt  thereof  which 
can  be  collected  and  thus  properly  considered 
as  an  actual  asset  of  the  plan,  is  not  Imown. 


THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA  WELFARE  AND  RETIREMENT  FUND  OF  1950-FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1968 


Allowances,  expenses,  etc.— Other  direct  and 
indirect  disbursements 


Position 
(2) 


Gross  salary 
(3) 


Expenses 
(5) 


Other 
disbursements 

(6) 


Total  ol 
(5)+(6) 

(7) 


.  Stenographer-receptionist 17  3$g  12 

-  ^'^S'^BY "IIIIIIIII'.III"  30'.000'.  10  ■ 

-  p,"'*i"l'--V 1*.  108-37  . 

-  C  erk-typist 5  g44. 18  . 

.  Stenographer 7  277  56 

-  Accountant II"I""""I""III"  8;634'.82  I 

-  \'^'^y-: 4.799.09  . 

.  Accountant .  11  206.56 

.  Junior  research  assistant. .'.'  I". 5*825  55  " 

-  Clerk-typist J.™  1.'933.'62  ' 

-  Accountant 10.230.88  . 

-  Secretary. 7,980.00  . 

-  Supemsor 14,299.96  . 

-  Secretary 7  ggo.  00 

.  Assistant  to  comptroller 22  838  56 

.  Certified  publk;  accountant 17' 305  12 

.  Supervisor '.'.'.'." 9'030'74 

--;:---'^o 13.300.00  . 

.  Data  processing  supervisor 13  683  13 

.  Key  punch  operator "'  ""  7.' 052  28 

.  Executive  assistant  to  director 34999  90 

.  Junior  accountant '."'.'.'. s' 064  27 

.  Senior  accountant 13095  53 

■  Secretary I".:.':::."!::::::::::  8.' 179;  36 :: 

•  9^'^^--:^ 6.752.38  .. 

.  Clerk-typist...  , 7.453.35  .. 

Tabulating  machine  operator 8.115.65 

Administrative  secretary [[ 9^207  62 

Tabulator  operator IlIIIII"!"" 8160  89 

Junior  research  assistant I..IIIIIIIIIII"  5i825.55 

Secretary 5*  902  23 

Supervisor -■-■.".'.■■.'.".".■.".".■.■"."."."."  14.'299.'96  ." 

Stenographer 5  880  03 

Research  assistant 11.253  88 

Accountant 10,923.74 


$1,558.21 


$700. 14 


$2,258.35 


279.43 
671.83 


352. 25 


276.92 
912.83 


86.94 


556.35 
1, 584. 66 


439. 19 
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THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA  WELFARE  AND  RETIREMENT  FUND  OF  1950-FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1968-Conlinued 


Name  ot  recipient 
(1) 


Position 
(2) 


Crumit,  Jacqueline  Lee Clerk-tvpist 

Oempsey,  Anne Key  punch  operator 

Ootzenrod,  Marjorie Stenographer 

Dudley,  Tommie  G Attorney 

Dumkjk,  Sandra  R Administrative  secretary... 

Elltott,  Donald  0 Accountant 

[His,  Josephine  Mary Ediphone  operator 

Fowler,  Joyce  W Clerk-typist 

Frabell,  William  C,  Jr Clerk. 

Frye,  Margie  C Stenographer 

Gabel,  James  H File  clerk 

Garvey,  William  Forrest Junk)r  research  assistant... 

Gass,  Ruby  A PBX  operator 

Gornick,  Rita  F Clerk-typist.....' 

Gray,  Oeanna Secretary 

Gutt,  Dora Clerk-typist 

Hale,  Hope  J Administrative  assistant 

Hanson,  Mattie Key  punch  operator 

Hanrahan,  Kathryn Clerk 

Haynes.  Margaret  C Research  assistant 

Hertzog,  George Supervisor 

Hibbitts,  Charles  E Examiner 

Hickey.  Jerry Clerk 

Hicks,  Miriam  A Research  assistant 

Hicks.  Nell  W. Administrative  secretary... 

Hicks.  Penny Clerk-typist 

Hobbs,  Carolyn  V Key  punch  operator 

Hoover,  Herbert  P Assistant  to  comptroller 

Hopkins,  Welly  K Counsel  to  trustees 

Huey,  Dolores  Mae Clerk-typist... 

Hunter,  Lorraine  Odell Clerk... 

Insley,  Charles  C Accountant 

James,  Anna  Jean Administrative  secretary... 

Janis,  Bessie  Barbara Stenographer 

Johnson,  Francis  L Certified  publk:  accountant. 

Kaplan,  Robert Research  director 

Kave,  Nancy  Lee Key  punch  operator 

Kelley,  Harmon,  Jr Assistant  to  director 

Kelly,  Irena  S... Research  assistant 

Kernekin,  Mary  H Secretary 

Kerns,  Barbara  Ann Clerk-typist 

Kidd,  Robert  H.,  Jr Data  processing  programer. 

Kraft,  Janet  E Junior  accountant 

Kumper,  Gail  J Clerk 

Landreth,  Faye  M PBX  operator 

Carleton,  Pam  S Clerk-typist 

Leaman,  John  H Senior  accountant 

Lewis,  John  N do. 


Lorenzen,  John  William Accountant 

Lucas.  Charles  E.,  Jr Junior  Research  Assistant — 

Magee.  Brenda  Jo Ediphone  operator 

Marsh,  Phyllis  Pray do 

Martino,  Leon Messenger 

Milburn,  Mahk)n  T Assistant  comptroller 

Morley,  William  M Accountant 

Moses,  Barbara  L Executive  secretary 

Mosko,  Helen  J... Clerk-typist 

Moss.  Rosalie Junior  accountant 

Moyer,  Paul  B. Supervisor 

Muller,  Peggy Secretary 

McAndcew,  Eugene  F Supervisor 

McClwkey,  Rosa  C Clerk 

McConkey  Sandra  E Clerk-typist 

McCullougli.  John  W Junior  research  assistant 

McFadden,  Joseph Attorney 

McFariand,  Donald  L Supervisor 

McGee,  George  F Examiner 

McGinnis,  Michael  C Clerk 

McKoy,  Kenneth  E File  clerk 

McMillan.  Thomas  G Legal  investigator 

Noell,  Lowry  W Accountant 

Noethe,  Jewel  Irene Executive  secretary 

Obrecht,  Lillian  Mary Ediphone  operator 

O'Connell,  Walter  P Administrative  assistant. 

Oddenino,  Mary  Alice Junior  accountant 

Painter  Patrick  J Supervisor 

Peters,  George  0 Accountant 

Phillips,  Ethel  A Secretary 

Pomozalski,  James  P Auditor 

Prevatt,  Rachel  C Clerk-typist.. 

Price.  Betty  Jane Administrative  secretary 

Quisenberry.  Billie  E Senior  accountant 

Radovich,  Phyllis  R Clerk 

Rajacich,  EveS Administrative  secretary 

Rauber,  Mary  C Administrative  assistant.. 

Raid,  Anita  Ann 

Riddell.  James  R 

Robilotto,  John  V 

Roche,  Jospehine 

Roggow,  Louise  M 

Rouse,  Carolyn  W 

Ryan,  Thomas  F.,  Jr 

Rye,  Zona  Grey 

Sabatini,  Dianne  P 

Sanders,  Barkev  S 

Schlesiger,  Dora  0 

Segreti,  Clara  H 

Seitzinger,  Glenn  W 

Sickle,  Wm.  L 

Reed,  Karen  E 

Williams,  Elizabeth  Mae 

Soyars,  Elizabeth  6 

Stewart,  Dexter  A 

Stratton,  John  A Auditor 

Studds,  Mary  K Key  punch  operator 


Ediphone  operator. 

...  Junior  accountant 

...  Examiner 

...  Trustee-director 

...  Clerk-typist , 

...  Comptroller 

...  Administrative  secretary 

...  Clerk-typist 

...  Assistant  research  director 

...  Clerk 

...  Accountant. 

Assistant  to  director 

...  Clerk 

...  Key  punch  operator 

Administrative  secretary 

Clerk 


Allowances,  expenses,  etc.— Other  direct  and 
indirect  disbursements 


Gross  salary 
(3) 


Other 
Expenses      disbursements 


(5) 


(6) 


Total  o< 
(5)+(6) 

(7) 


$5,618. 

7.052. 

6,304. 
17,838. 
10, 844. 

9, 770. 

7,059. 

3,507. 

5, 852. 

7,258. 

5, 105. 

5, 745. 

6, 079. 

2,293. 

7.345. 

7,366. 
10, 352. 

5,845. 

7.432. 

9.892. 

9.630. 
10.990. 

6, 752. 

9,892. 

9,207. 

5,404. 

5,902. 
21,784. 
50,000. 

5,  591. 

5,  380. 

8, 634. 

9, 327. 

7, 366. 
15,683. 
26, 346. 

7,117. 
27, 499. 

9,487. 

7, 980. 

4,  577. 
14,029. 

7,853. 

5, 074. 

5, 480. 

4,989. 
12.443. 
13, 145. 

9, 363. 

5, 725. 

4.666. 

6.034. 

1,919. 
30)000. 
lO:  210. 
10, 767. 

5,027. 

8, 246. 
18,464. 

6. 076. 
18,324. 

6, 752. 

3,499. 

5, 745. 
17,338. 
18,234. 
11.503. 

2. 779. 

4.731. 
12.787. 
11,240. 
11, %7. 

7,059. 
13,300. 

8,491. 
15.046. 
10.657. 

7, 733. 
14,  538. 

7,257. 

9.329. 
12.965. 

2.465. 
10.844. 
12.692. 

5. 721. 

8,254. 
11,368. 
59,999. 

5.482. 

4,989. 
50,000. 

9,207. 

5,455. 
13,000. 

6. 775. 

7,489. 
10,990. 
27. 499. 

4.989. 

5.766. 

8,837. 

4,880. 
14, 407. 

7. 052. 


28              -   

81 

53 
62 

$293.77 

$438.70 

$732.47 

82           -    - 

12  ... 
37 

96 

00   

50     ...     

25                

59                  

23                      

40              

12                

38         

85 

98                     

32 

81               

43              .  --  - 

38  . 

32         - 

62                  

71 

15  

52              

08 

345.30  .  . 

345.30 

90  .. 

89           

82  

74 

12                    

26 
14 

408.11 

252.8 

660.96 

81  

94 
56 

1,442.39 

724.70 

2, 167. 09 

00                   

45                 

26 
66 

213. 57 

61.95 

275. 52 

35              

98     - 

90 

69                    

52 

50            

86              -       

67  ... 

63 

73            

10 

8.00 

8.00 

69 

29     

04                 

16      

67 
42 

693.98 

344.94 

1.038.92 

67 

317. 16 

317. 16 

38 

85                

25             

52 
67 

32.75 
208.85  .... 

113.37 

146. 12 
208. 85 

88 
60 

538.70 

831.63 

1.370.33 

88              

00 
42 

1.908.16 

1,430.08 

3.338.24 

26              

12  

1.037.40 


1.219.92 


2.257.32 


180.84 


151. 15 


114.98 


128.52 


295.82 


279. 67 


1.020.87 


1.607.55 


2.628.42 
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Name  ol  recipi 
(I) 


Jr.. 


Sweeney.  Margaret  A 
Taylor,  Wilham  R 
Thomas.  Mane  K 
Townsend.  James  C.  . 
Walker  Mauis 
Ward,  Harold  W  .. 
Ward,  James  H  .  .. 
Ward.  Shirley  H.  .. 
Warner.  Dorothy  M  . 
Weaver.  Barbara  Ann 
Weeks,  William  V  ... 

Welsh,  Sheila  A 

Wetzel.  Laverne  H. 
White.  Kathenne  Mar|e 
Widman.  Charles  L 
Williams.  Gray  Lamon 
Williams,  Warren  R 
Williams,  William  A., 
Williamson.  Edith  M. 

Wilson. Ruth  F 

Wilson.  Steven  E 

Woodbury.  Margaret  I 
Yaukey.  Jesse  B    .. 
Schmidt,  Henry  G  . 
Dallon.  Thomas  J 
Dicke  iftn;  Harold  D 

€rjrtan».  ■♦wk  E 

Hawkins.  Teddy  C 
HeHerly,  Fred  K  ,  Jr. 
Hul;us,  Joseph  F  .. 
Julian.  Dominic  R 

Kieler.  Carl  J 

Krempasky.  Louis.. 
Leftwich,  Waller  R,  Jr 
Madden.  John  D  .  Jr.. 
Moyer.  James  Lenard. 
Nallin.  J  Dermid 
Olds.  Robert  A.. 
Pheasant.  Max  L.,  Jr..  . 
Rjtclifte,  Jack  F. 

Reid,  Joseph  A.. 

Reionis,  Walter.. 

Riley,  Robert  E.. 

Rizii.  Irving S... 

Sickle,  Charles  A 

Vicini,  Leo  P 

Va*ell.  James  T 

Watley.  William  G 

Weis.  Carl  E 

Allen.  Richard  A. 

Anderson.  Rebecca  L. 

Diez.  Emilia       

Esworthy.  George  A... 

Harris.  Pamela  J    .      . 

Laneave.  Susar  Anna. 

McGurk.  Deborih  Loui 

Miles.  Willie  J 

Moser.  Carol  A 

Noell.  Carol  Ann 

Radovich.  Mary  Jane.. 

Segreti.  Joseph  A 

Westlin.  Particia  A 

Bigley.  Margaret 

Bigley.  Michael 

Eades.  Steven  D 

B^greti.  Gregory  J 

Boyer.  Judith  A 

Caines,  Gale 

Clarke.  Mane  A 

Cruit.  Jams  E  . .. 

Giesler.  Gail  P      ... 

Lewis.  Patricia  8. .. 

Marquez.  M.  Teresa 

Noel),  Sandra  L 

Reinhart,  Robert  W. 

Shoulders.  Carole  M 

Monds,  WilheH.... 

Bailey.  Ronald  I 

Baker.  Patsy  A 

Barnes,  Asa.  M.D 

Beverley.  Marlene. 

Brown.  Clarence  Ray,  Jr 

Coram.  Gwendolyn 

Falconer,  WiKred  J... 

Ferguson,  Dana 

Foiren,  Robert  L 

Forren.  Virginia  May.. 
Goodson,  Wanda  M... 

Harris,  Linda  F 

Hickman,  Magdaline.. 

MeadovkS,  Eileen  T 
McClosky.  Kathleen  M 

McDaniel.  John  R 

McGraw.  Delia.. 

Mcpherson,  Sibyl  H... 

O'Shinski.  Irene  

Sepkowski,  Violet  E 

Surbaugh,  Gladys  F 

Thompson.  Cleo  A        . 
Whitehead,  Gaye  Marie 

Randolph.  Susan 

Barnes,  James  A.,  M.D. 

Hodges.  Elizabeth  J 

ShJrkey,  Laura  A 

Cassidy.  Marguerite... 
Hampton,  Geneva  Moore 
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nt 


Position 
(2) 


...  Junior  accountant 

Junior  research  assistant. 

...  Administrative  assistant 

...  Accountant 

...Secretary 

...   Public  information  officer 

...  Research  assistant  

. . .  Administrative  secretary 

...  Secretary.   

...  Clerk-typisf 

. . .  Senior  accountant 

...  Clerk-typist  .   ... 

do '."'.'." 

...  Secretary 

...  Attorney. "' 

...  Research  assistant  .     '/__ 

...  Assistant  public  information  officer. 

.. .  Accountant 

...  Clerk-typist 

. ..  Secretary 

...  Junior  accountant 

...  Secretary 

...  Supervisor 

. . .  Trustee 

. ..  Examiner  .. 

do 

. . .  Assistant  supervisor 

...  Examiner _.   

. . .  Field  service  assistant 

. .  Examiner    . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

. .  Assistant  supervisor 

..  Assistant  to  director 

__  Examiner 

do 

..  Administrative  assistant 

..  Field  service  assistant 

..  Assistant  supervisor 

..  Field  service  assistant 

..  Examiner 

do 

. .  Messenger 

..  Clerk-typist 

do 

..  File  clerk 

..  Clerk-typist 

do 

do.. 

..  File  clerk 

..  Clerk 

do. 

do 

do :..■. 

.  Clerk-typisf 

.  Clerk. 

do "... 

..  Messenger 

..  Clerk...   

..  Clerk-typist 

..  Clerk.. 

do ..',['. 

..  Clerk-typist 

do ;.;■'. 

.  Key  punch  operator 

.  Clerk-typist 

.  Clerk 

.  Messenger 

.  Clerk-typist  _ 

_  Messenger  ]. 

.  Technical  assistant 

.  Stenographer 

.  Area  medical  administrator 

.  Secretary  

.  Administrative  assistant 

.  Secretary _ 

.  Assistant  area  medical  administrator.. 

.  Clerk-typist 

.  Administrative  assistant 

.  Clerk-typist 

.  Janitress 

.  Administrative  assistant 

.  Stenographer 

.  Clerk-typist 

do 

.  Administrative  assistant 

.  Stenographer 

.  Administrative  assistant 

.  Clerk-typist 

.  Secretary 

.  Clerk .■; 

.  Clerk-typist  

.  Technical  assistant 

.  Stenographer 

.  Area  medical  administrator ].". 

.  Stenographer 

do J.;; 

.  Secretary 

.  Clerk :    ' 


Allowances,  expenses,  etc.— Other  direct  and 
indirect  disbursements 


Gross  salary 
(3) 


Expenses 
(5) 


Other 
disbursements 

(6) 


Total  of 
(5)-|-(6) 

(?) 


»,601.48 

7.052.28 

10,915.62  " 

10,367.61 

7,672.32 ■■■• 

19,000.02  $188.10 $i88"i6' 

8,491.50  ...  .  ♦•oo.iu 

6,565.77 

7,600.11  

6,786.66 

12.963.78    ...  

5.301.26 

5,087.16 

7.596.87  ...  

24.703.88  4.874.22  U4"74'64 8.'348'86' 

11.253.88  94.26                   138.31                   232:57 

11.' 235.  37  .'...'.'.'..'. 

6,849.63 

7.496.81  

8.491.50 

6.164.70 

15.299.92    .  ""■■ 

34.999.90  154.73    173.25 327.'98" 

1 1,  336.  97 

11.973.88  2.688.ii 311.31 2,399  42' 

14,886.16  645.33 645  33 

12,113.10  3,235.98                 685.57              3,92155 

13.517.00  5.200.88.... 5  200  88 

!HFv2S  ^'^'l-^S                  536.95              3.848:33 

?'?5?SS  '•*^*'*              '•^"•95              3.152.73 

12.603.44  2.163.19 687.66 1'SSO'SS" 

12.073.88  3.089.29  3  089  29 

11.923.88  2.297.32       2%.  33      2.593.65 

12,917.00  1,649.06      1.294.68      2.943.74 

12!  083: 88 2."  392.' 53 1.' 069."  53 3."462'66' 

11.106.75  (11.23)       (11.23) 

14.926.16       624.28       295.43       919  71 
16,316.94       676.55       519.75      1.196  30 

11,300.03 

11.236.38 

13,300.00 

15.573.00      4,541.49      2,546.59 7,'688'68" 

14,986.16       841.96       161.58      1003  54 
13.597.00      4,487.85      2,477.28      6,%5.13 

12!  787: 00 i.'439."77 426."22 i."865.'99" 

1,219.49 

850.98 

859.64 

986.56 

354.78 

499.04 

645.00 

2.477.05 

870.00 

660.00  

765.00 

645.00 

4.110.  89 

45.00  

75.00 

1,106.44 

30.00  

532.76 

45.00 

180.00 

221.55  

55.39 

477.69 

1,033.87 

105.00  

480.31 

1,200.03  ...  

51.46  ...       

6,283,90        74.55  ....I.. [[[[[[[[[ 74.'55" 

4,041.94 

30,946.22  2,336.44  "  298.00 2;634."44" 

5,541.88 

11.967.73  564.31 SM.'sf 

6,141.96  

20.461.50  876.56  43.68         926.'24' 

4,041.94  . 

6,283.90  68.16  '      '43."68 iii"84' 

5,142.35 _ 

1,874.10 " 

7,183.77  1,336.22 '".'.'.'..'.'. 1,"336."22' 

3.461.50. 

3,791.52 "" "" " 

5,142.35 .  " " ■"" 

12,283.92  3.604.47 "3'604."47' 

3,437.30 

9,583.82  1,492.08  127.75 i^6i9.'83' 

5,212.35 

5,841.92  

5,841.92  ;." 

4.800.12 

6,883.86 

1,517.50 

3,461.54  787.80  119.76      967'56' 

210.00 

1,095.00 

6,181.74  

2,603.05 ■>■ 
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Allowances,  expenses,  etc.— Other  direct  and 
indirect  disbursements 


Name  ol  recipient 
(1) 


Position 
(2) 


Gross  salary 
(3) 


Other 
Expenses      disbursements 


(5) 


(6) 


Hancock,  Barbara  A 

Hirsch.  Albretla  M 

Holsombeck,  Glenn  F 

Lee,  Edna  Earle 

Littlefield,  Samuel  E... 


Technical  assistant 

Administrative  assistant... 

do 

Technical  assistant ■.. 

Administrative  assistant... 


Morriss,  Nora  Jane Clerk. 

McGough,  Cecil do 

Spivey,  Alice  F do 

Stephens,  Gladys  L do 

Wentz,  Merle  F Assistant  area  medical  administrator 

Bennett,  Virginia  I Technical  assistant 

Bumgardnar,  Betty  0 Clerk-typist 

Maynard,  Gloria  Jean. Clerk 

Burgess,  June  Kay do 

Carrow,  Eileen Stenographer 

Crownover,  Claudia Administrative  assistant 

Geissinger,  Patricia  A Technical  assistant 

Harper,  Okey  S Administrative  assistant 

Hart,  James  Thomas,  Jr Assistant  area  medical  administrator 

Isaac,  Betty  Gay Clerk 

Jarrett,  Jean  L Clerk-typist 

Lewis,  Carolyn  Virginia... Secretary 

Mazzei,  Frank  J Administrative  assistant 

Petersen,  Willie  Mae Secretary. 

Roebuck.  Oscar  M.,  Jr Janitor 

Rutherford,  Martha  W Secretary 

Scott,  Robert  K Medical  consultant 

Turner,  Beulah Clerk 

Williams,  Carolyn  Sue do 

Workman,  Opal  W do 

Jackson,  Walter  T Technical  assistant 

Miller,  Wanda  Lee Secretary 

Farley,  Louella  M Clerk 

Gillooly,  John  P Technical  assistant 

Bessey,  Larry  T Administrative  assistant 

Booth,  Cherie  S Stenographer 

Clapshaw,  Elaine  E do 

Crites,  Violet Secretary 

Deshler,  Beverly Technical  assistant 

Dorsey,  William  A.,  M.D Area  medical  administrator 

Kennedy.  Diana  F Secretary  — 

Kruger,  Ada Assistant  area  medical  administrator 

Logan,  Etha  Louise Technical  assistant 

Tally,  Nora  P do. 


Kondos,  Jean. 

Simmons,  Beverly  Anne 

Irvine,  Jacquetta  M 

Jones,  Robert  E.,  M.D 

Andrasko,  Joseph  A. 

Arestad,  F.  H.,  M.D 

Berret,  Thomas  J 

Brooks,  Sandra  Louise 

Carbaugh,  Joanne 

Csarak,  Darlene  Maria 

Orzal,  Josephine  C 

Fulton,  Rose  Lukens 

Fulton,  Thomas  I.,  Jr 

Goebert.  Nancy  Diane 

Jacobs,  Helen  K 

Karoly,  Elanor  M 

Knapp,  Mane  Anna 

Kokoruda,  Dorothy  M 

Kutchman,  Margaret 

Sheridan.  Alice  M 

Skerl.  Tony  J 

Weir,  Eleanor  Irene 

Borelle,  Susan 

Alberter.  Colleen  Y 

Alvida.  Linda  Louise 

Baers.  Richard  D 

Koban.  Mary  E.. 

Stumpo.  Edith  M 

Bates.  Herbert,  Jr 

Bird,  Bedford  W 

Brabson.  Linda 

Capps,  Otis  B..  Jr 

Carroll.  Dorothy  L 

Cooler,  0.  Harmon 

Daniel,  Robert  R 

Hall,  Ruth  R 

Hamelin,  Natalie  Ann 

Housewright.  Bonnie  E 

Judkins,  Mildred  L 

Kennedy.  Marie  B 

Koplin,  Allen  Norman,  M.D 

Dunn,  Katherine  D 

Lambert,  Anne  W 

Mclntyre.  Eugene,  J r 

Murray,  Anna  Frances 

Pollard.  Jane  C 

Pyatt,  Sarah  E 

Scott,  Dorothy 

Smith,  Francis  E 

Smith,  Wade  Hampton 

Ward.  Charlotte 

Williams.  Charlotte  Y 

Wright.  Carolyn  Sue 

Butler.  Eunice  E 

McWane.  June  Wallace 

Corea.  Charles  J.,  M.D 

Barnhorst,  Susan  F 

Carter,  Beverly  Ann 

Cheak,  Bonnie  Sue 

Christian,  E.  G.,  M.D 

Folan,  Julia  F 


Stenographer 

do 

do 

Assistant  area  medical  administrator. 

Technical  assistant 

Area  medical  administrator 

Assistant  area  medical  administrator. 

Clerk-typist 

do 


do 

do 

Technical  assistant 

.  Administrative  assistant.. 

Clerk-typist 

do 

Clerk 

Janitress 

Secretary 

.do. 


Technical  assistant 

Administrative  assistant. 
Clerk. 


Clerk-typist 

Technical  assistant 

Secretary 

Clerk-typist 

Administrative  assistant 

Assistant  area  medical  administrator 

Secretary.. 

Technical  assistant 

Administrative  assistant 

.  Sienographer 

.  Secretary 

Technical  assistant 

Clerk. 


Area  medical  administrator. 

Secretary 

..     .do.. 

Administrative  assistant 

Technical  assistant 

Clerk. 


Stenographer 

do 

Administrative  assistant., 
.do 


Clerk. 

Secretary 

Stenographer. 

Secretary 

Clerk. 


Assistant  area  medical  administrator.. 

Stenographer 

Clerk-typist 

Stenographer 

Medical  consultant 

Clerk 


%&. 

U, 

11, 
7, 

12. 
6, 
6, 
5, 
5, 

20, 
8, 
4, 
3, 
3. 
4. 

H. 
8, 
8. 

20. 
4, 
5. 
5. 

12. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
6. 
5, 
4, 
4. 


2. 

9. 

2, 

4, 

4, 

6, 
30, 

2. 
20. 

5. 

8. 

2. 

1, 

11, 

8. 
30. 
20. 

3. 

2. 

3. 

3. 

8, 
11. 

2, 

3. 

5. 

1. 

5. 

5. 

7. 
U, 

6. 

1, 


Total  at 
(5) +(6) 

(?) 


983.88  

683.84  $638.97  $638.97 

083.76  164.20  $103.43  267.63 

203.78  

283.92  1.178.45 1,178.45 

351.78  

393. 12  

861.94  

994.41  

461.50  1.506.86  274.59  1,781.45 

841.94  

932.47  

297.60  

283.76  

277.36  

967.73  443.76  149.70  593.46 

404.89  

967.73  1.201.26       157.55      1.358.81 
461.50       760.08       263.19      1.023.27 

341.98  

212.35  

383  78 

567:69 76i.'97 46.83 748.' 8O' 

258  85 

24i:84 i2.'36'"!".i;;;i";".'.". n.3a 

141.96  

000.02 

083.88 

803.46 

613.61  

470.76  69.17 : 69.17 

287.67 

110.77  

990.74  198.69  198.69 

558.43  546.90       315.24       862.14 

730.00 

609.71  

441.23 

600.10  

946.22  2,746.12      1.339.22      4,085.34 

439.25  

461.50  4,336.95      1.538.75      5.875.70 

841.92 .- 

367.65  

111.58 

137.50 

417.50  

538.48  471.85   471.85 

999.90  8.80 8.80 

946.22        635.51  635.51 

461.50  1,643.39  1.643.39 

014.88  

457.59  

216.83  - 

875.76  

999.90       709.93  709.93 

367.65       415.77  415.77 

584.51  

441.86  

533.80  

793.65 

091.83 

683.82 

,783.84      1,521.76 1.521.76 

,367.65       456.75  456.75 

181.74  

401.87  

472.10 

490.75  

776.93  - 

179  24 

465.33 

411.59      1.200.03 1.200.03 

461.50      1.798.71       789.13      2.587.84 

341.98  

236.43        68.10 68.10 

841.94  

367.65      2.441.63       174.04      2.615.67 

083.76  2.949.66.-. 2,949.66 

083.76      1,132.18 1.132.18 

261.  56  

181.74  

999.90      2,148.12       102.90      2,251.02 

861.94 

946.22      3,487.78      1,001.65      4.489.43 

861.94  

181.74 

182.24      1.484.48  1.484.48 

999.90      1,712.38         8.00      1.720.38 

175.80  

231.29  

875.76  

367.65      1.345.27  1.345.27 

167.63      1,473.43  1.473.43 

541.88 

181.74  

,724.70  

711.05  

349.98 

010.94      1,324.23       55.71       1.379.94 

642rfl2  

891.92  

241.58 

140.00  

083.88 
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Nam*  of  radpifnl 
(1) 


Galandb.  Martha  Ann. . 
Gearhart.  Ruth  B  . 

Hadley,  Ruth  Ston« 

Harper,  Jeann«tta  F... . 
Head,  Willie  v.. 
Houchm.  Edward  L  .. 

Hughes.  Roy  W 

Jensen,  Lois  B 

Johnson.  Lucile  M... 

Jones,  Oacil  Ross 

Logsdon.  Carol  Ann.. 

Lynmger,  Vivian 

Morris,  Irvin  G.,  Jr... 
Mueller,  Patricia  Ann 
Musselman,  Elwood  C. . 

Parker,  Betty  Ann 

Pontrich,  Thelma  Lee. . 
Salyers,  James  Rpcharc . 
Shrodes.  Dorothy  E.. 
Sils.  Anna  Lee 
Steele.  Mary  Nelle.. 
Winebrenner,  John  D., 
Gillespie.  John  Willson 

Sims.  Anne  Louise 

Diamond.  Jack  L.,  M.O 
Welter,  Mary  A 
Beal,  Geftrg'eT 
Boord,  Wow  Mane...     . 
Bucklew,  Margaret  Joy  « 

Core,  Hildred  I 

Dobis,  Martin  A. 

Fleming,  Virginia  D  .. 
Galusky,  Margaret  R.. 
Gresko,  Alexis  Oenisa. 
Joseholder,  Sam  B 
Kradlock,  Mary  Wharlo  i 
Lytle,  Mary  Elizabeth..  . 
Marshall,  Hubert  T.,  M|> 
Myers,  Richard  L 
Perrine,  Margaret  L. 

Petso,  Joseph 

Sabo,  Charles  M 

Thomas,  Carol  Ann... 
Thompson,  Patrick  J... . 
Trannski.  Francis  J 
Veach,  Betty  Jane..  ._ 
Walls,  Martha  Naomi... 
Woods.  Claudia... 

Zolton,  Mary 

Sowell.  Karen 

Talbott,  Mary  Anne 

Walsh,  Ann  Marie 

Skidmore,  Harr/T 

Biagi,  Pauline  D...     . 

Bohatch,  Betty  A 

Davidson,  Anne  A 

Ewing,  Dolores 

Hickman.  HattieH 

Igo,  Kenneth  J 

Juliano,  Peter 

Klefker,  A.  Pauline 

Manning.  James  Taylor 

Martin,  Carol  Ann 

Miller,  Fredericka  0... 

Muha,  Dorothy  C 

Nassif,  Mae    

Palmer,  W   Phillips 

Pendleton,  Carrie  B 

Randall,  Rachel 

Rasetske,  Joseph  P 

Roth.  Martha 

Ray,  M  Frances 

Switzer,  Mildred  R 

Young,  Constance  J 

Falk,  Leslie  A.,  M.D.... 

Huguley,  Lilia  C 

Capek,  Donna  .     . 
Garson,  Warheld.  M.D.. 

Williams,  Patricia 

Baruuini,  Margaret  0.. 
Brannum,  Irma  Lea 
Brother,  George  M.,  M.D 

Coon,  Eugene  J 

Cooper,  Betty  R_ 

Oesmarais,  M.  Virginia. 

Dwiggins,  Gail  L 

Fern.  Bonnie  B... 

Girard,  Dorothy  M 

Goodrich,  Janice  L 

Gutterres,  Angelina  M.. 
Kottmann,  Elizabeth  J.. 

Luther.  Oscar  D 

Miceli,  Margaret  Mary.. 
Moll,  Margaret  Ellen... 

Moore,  Francis  J 

Nicholson.  Melvin  C 

Ponder.  Yvonne  Lillian.. 

Sandler,  Clare 

Splan,  Evelyn  M 

Stern,  Irene  M 

Underwood,  Brenda  K... 
Weselis,  Geraldine  M.... 
Cooper,  Glenda  Jeanne.. 
Harmon,  Anna  Marie 

Scheid.  Darleen  C 

Schonohotf,  Jean 

Fritz,  Rebecca  A. '.'. 


M.D. 
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Position 
(2) 


Administrative  assistant. 

Secretary ._. ,"/_' 

Administrative  asslrtant'.IIIIIIIlII 

Secretary 

Technical  assistant '""".'.'... 

—  Administrative  assistant.. 

do 

Secretary ' 

Administrative  assistant... I. IIII"" 

—  Technical  assistant. . . 
Clerk-typist... 

... .  Clerk -.'.'.'.'.".'.''."."."".' 

Administrative  assistant 

Clerk-typist 

—  Assistant  area  medical  administrator 
Secretary 

....  Clerk ."ii-.'"ril."l.'.'r 

—  Administrative  assistant.!"" 

Secretary 

do ".!'.."!!;;!  ■■ 

Technkal  assistant \'_''' 

—  Area  medk:al  administrator '..'.'.. 

Administrative  assistant 

....  Clerk-typist '.'.".'.'.' 

—  Assistant  area  medical  administrator'. 
Secretary 

...  Technical  assistant 

do. 

—  Clerk 

...  Secretary 

...  Administrative  assistant! 

...  Technical  assistant 

...  Secretary 

...  Stenographer """" 

...  Administrative  assistant 

...  Secretary.. 

-do ;.;"" 

...  Area  medical  administrator 

...  Clerk.... ;;■. 

...  Secretary 

...  Technical  assistant ..'"." 

...  Administrative  assistant.  . 

...Secretary ' 

...  Administrative  assistant . 

...  Technical  assistant .'.""' 

...  Administrative  assistant.. 

...  Clerk ". 

...  Stenographer .V.V.... 

...  Janitress , 

...  Clerk-typist 

...  Secretary 

...  Clerk-typist 

do :::: 

...  Clerk-typist 

do „„ 

...  Technical  assistant.  ""im"I 

...  Clerk 

...  Public  health  nurse '.'.'.'..'.. 

...  Technical  assistant ..'..." 

...  Administrative  assistant... 

...  Clerk .'."."."."■ 

...  Administrative  assistant. 

...  Clerk 

..  Secretary 

do ■;" 

..  Technical  assistant ...'..' 

..  Assistant  area  medical  administrator 

..  Secretary 

..  Stenographer '..... 

..  Technical  assistant... 

do 

..  Secretary 

do '..'.'.'.'.'. 

..  Technical  assistant ".' 

..  Area  medical  administrator 

..  Secretary 

..  Clerk -".".'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.".'." 

..  Area  medical  administrator 

..  Clerk-typist 

..  Secretary [ 

. .  Stenographer '.!.]"" 

..  Area  medical  administrator...  !!" 

..  Administrative  assistant 

. .  Stenographer ....' 

..  Administrative  assistant 

..  Clerk-typist '.".'..'. 

..  Stenographer 

..  Clerk ;;.■;;; 

.  stenographer 

.  Clerk .".V.V." 

.  TechnKal  assistant 

.  Administrative  assistant. 

.  Clerk-typist 

do .'-.""".■.".'.'.■.".■.■ 

.  Assistant  area  medical  administrator 
.  Administrative  assistant 

—  Secretary 

.  Stenographer 

.  Clerk-typist "V.'.V.""" 

.  Technical  assistant 

.  Clerk-typist.. "[[ 

.  Stenographer 

.  Clerk-typist 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Allowances,  expenses,  etc.— Other  direct  and 
indirect  disbursement 

-  ,  ^  Other  Total  of 

Gross  salary  Expenses     disbursemenb  (5)-K6) 

0) (5) (6) (7) 

*'2'^i-5l  $2,019.61  $561.04  C.580.65 

8,967.73 

4,941.94 

6.583.82 

9,318.51  1,212.48  776.'2i i'98269' 

"•mi's!  ^"•"  **•"  '•^^•" 

io'<«-» 686.'98"::::::::;:::::: 686."98' 

3,691.13  '.■.'.""."■. 

6,303.92 

14.383.09  1,697.98 577.'22 2,'275.'26" 

2,916.  86 

^J.j^l-SO  1.311.05 606.76 URSl" 

5', 016]  88  '.'.'..'. 

10583. 78  '787:89 85.'65 872."94" 

6! 303! 92  !!!! 

5,274.68      .  

30,946.22  1,998.15      mil 2,"862.'56' 

3.668.45  75.24 75  24 

3g4  25 ij.t-f 

1.592!  32 126.' si'"":::""";" mH' 

1.529.97 " 

7, 467. 72        2. 383. 'si'".".'.'.'.""'.:'.'.::: i'miV 

7,183.76 <,«M.3i 

2,212.01  

5  786  93  *  * 

ii.067!68 i,"492."75".":.".":::::::::::: T49275" 

7,483.80 i,»«./3 

4.340.72 

3,891.92 

^2'lS!-^2  "8.93      i25.35'"" 564:28' 

5,541.88 

5  861  94 
30.'M6!22 i,'075.'69 407.82 i."482.9i' 

3,  o83.  77  .___..   _ 

5,761.54 

7.483.80  26.67':::::::::::'": a'or 

11.667.69  1,726.39 1,726!39 

J,  jo/.  d3 

9.341.52       2,328.47 .!:::::::::::: ymiy 

6.8?3f6  2.667.21  20.64  2  68?! 85 

2  263  93                                              ^-^                 '*'■'' 
3,891.92 '.'.".'."."."."..".■..". 

2, 815. 57 ::::::::::::::::"": 

^•I|}  f? i-i::::i:i::::::::::::::: 

i'ii" • 

765.00 

4,420.63 

5,212.35 

8,989.13 

5.021.28 

6,703.91         381.16 .::::::::::::::: 38i  le" 

5.723.10  226.28 226  28 

11.967.73 

6.883.86 

'fc*J?PI         ^•"^•♦s 39:i7 i.'sii.'M 

0,641. 50 

5.215.30 

5.541.88 

5.258.02  :  

20.461.50  1.060.13  "409:73 i."469."86' 

5,441.48 

3,083.02 :...:: 

9,567.67  3,740.69  "33.'9Z i'fR'ei' 

9.567.67 

5.541.88 

6.352.04 

7.483.80  1,344.27  .'.'. i'344'27' 

'?'7M'04  "■**  *'"°'  '*^''^ 

133.27  '.■.'.'.■.■.:::::'.'." 

12.307.70  1,153.09  '"MS.'SS I'.'SM'oi' 

450.00 

5,841.92 

4,624.71 

30,946.22  1,775.18    ii9!89 Lmw" 

12.283.9?  ^•^'»"  »'■<»  alMO!"! 

4.  /o3.  84 . 

11,683.84  1,400.93 ii9.'89 i:526:82' 

5.5oi!84 ::::::': 

5.861.94 '. 

5,241.84 

5,530.92 

7,641.90 

12,283.92         142.63 ..:.:::::::::::: utn' 

4,009.63 

1.682.  so :.'. 

20.461.50  289.16  iii'w ioi'.bi' 

10.183.90  77.60 .  ^60 

5.861.94 

4.642.02 

3.741.90 

7,341.86 

2,595.00 

3,360.03 " 

432.50 

1,340.00 

1,434.41 

781.92 

735.00 
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THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA  WELFARE  AND  RHIREMENT  FUND  OF  1950-FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1968-Continued 


Allowances,  expenses,  etc.— Other  direct  and 
indirect  distHirsements 


Name  ot  recipient 
(1) 


Position 
(2) 


Gross  salary 
(3) 


Expemet 
(5) 


Other 
disbursements 

(6) 


ToUl  o( 
(5)+(6) 

(7) 


Kanevsky,  Laurie Stenographer 

Winslow,  Catherine  A Clerk-typist 

Robbins,  Carole  L Clerk-typist 

Ahlin,  BeverleeK Administrative  secretary ;.---,-- 

Daniels  Henry  C        Administrative  assistant  to  executive  medical  Officer 

Draper'Warren  F.'.::::::::::::.: Executive  medical  officer... 

Fortney,  George  R Administrative  assistant 

Glover, 'Rol>ert  S do 

Gooden,  Opal do 

Hawkins,  Rosemarie  B Secretary. 

Hipsley    Eleanor do. 

Howanitz,  Johanna do i 

Kennamer,  Elizabeth  H do :.--:--^ 

Kerr.  Lorin  E Assistant  to  executive  medical  officer 

Korn'egay,  Doris  B..: Secretary 

Mayers,  Harold  J Hospital  consultant 

McCray,  Willis  E Administrative  assistant 

McDonough,  Mary  F Secretary..       v.    ,  •« 

Newdorp  John  Deputy  executive  medical  officer 

Pohlmann,  Ken'n'eth  E Rehabilitation  consultant 

Robinson,  Patricia  M Secretary....        

Streit  Paul  H  Clinical  consultant 

Threatt,  Ella/::::!.: Secretary-    

Eubanks,  Rose  B Administrative  secretary 

Bailey,  Donna Clerk-typist 

Payments  from  city  of  PHtsburgh,  Pa.,  tor  withholding  of  city  occupational  tax 

Payments  from  State  of  Missouri  for  withholding  of  State  Income  tax 

Payment  from  Penn  Hills  Township  for  collection  of  levy 

Net  debit  for  personal"  travelpaid  in'excess'of"  reimbursements  for  tiie  period  July  1,  1967,  through  June  3  ,  1968 


$945.00  . 
630.00  . 
252.  50  . 

8,279.27  . 
22,961.52 
34.999.90 
12.876.96  . 
10,230.88  . 
13, 300. 00 

8,798.50  . 

7,520.06  . 

6.762.04 

7.980.00 
31,446.20 

8,814.50 
21,%1.44 
10, 230. 88 

7,647.91 
33,946.10 
20.961.48 

5,963.07 
10,019.88 

7,001.50 

1, 199. 06 

1,955.80 


$382.02 
112.13 


370.96 

'm'.n' 
'm'.ii' 


842.05 
544.71 


$203.58 
112.35 


412.30 


{585.60 
224.48 


783.26 


758.97 

1.465.68 

178:08""' 

537.31 

516.09'  "■ 
96.06 

" '"1:358: 14 

640.77 

4.097,236.28  

4.80 

41.46 

4.92  

51.18  

.      4,097,185.10           155,447.23 

41,079.10             196,526.33 
81.93                     81.93 

Total... 


155,447.23 


41,161.03 


1%,  608. 26 


Note:  Col.  (4),  no  allowances  paid. 

UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA  WELFARE  AND 
RETIREMENT  FUND  OF  1950 

LEGAL  FEES  AND  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1, 
1967,  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1968 


Report,  Jan.  1,  1967,  to  Dec.  31,  1967,  Inter- 
national Union,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America 

Investments  (736,944  shares.  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington).  $23,777,546 


Fees     Expenses 


M.   E.   Boiarsky,   511    Kanawha  Valley 

BIdg.,  Charleston,  W.  Va $13,755     $747.25 

Cooper.  Mitch  &  Crawford.  Suite  1025, 

Bank  for  Savings  BIdg ,  Birmingham, 

Ala : 14,750       328.59 

Clyde  Y.  Cridlin,  Jonesville,  Va 1,200       148.24 

Grant  F.  Knuckles,  Asher  BIdg.,  Pine-         

ville.Ky.  40977..... 7,200       369.43 

Kramer,  Dey,  Greenwood,  Johnson-  & 

Rayson.  Valley  Fidelity  Bank  BIdg., 

Knoxville,  Tenn-.. 4,250       320.65 

McCray,  Clark,  Statham  &  McCray,  810 

Southern  Securities  BIdg.,  Evansville, 

Ind - ----  425 

Louis  D.  Meisel,  Deveny  BIdg.,  Fairmont, 

W.  Va *'5  l-OO 

Louis   D.    Nattkemper,   506   Ohio   St., 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  47801 495        193. 49 

H.  B.  Noble,  304  Main  St.,  Hazard,  Ky...       3.475       452. 45 
Paul  A.  Pachuta,  85  East  Gay  St..  Colum- 
bus. Ohio 25         20.00 

Plowman  &  Speigel,  1200  Grant  BIdg., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 750         18.92 

Rabil  &  Rabll,  403  Raleigh  Savings  & 

Loan  BIdg..  Raleigh,  N.C (5. 10) 

Swope  &  Swope,  Law  BIdg.,  Ebensburg, 

Pa.  15931 4.275        405.75 

Kenneth  J.  Yablonski,  505  Washington 

Trust  BIdg.,  Washington,  Pa ....        2.450       511. ''O 


Disbursements  to  officers : 

Gross  salary  (before  taxes  and 

other   deductions- 648,333 

Expenses  (Including  reim- 
bursed   expenses) 165,896 

Total   814,229 

Disbursements  to  employees : 

Gross  salary  (for  employees 
receiving  over  $10,000) 2.518.795 

Gross  salary  (total  for  all  em- 
ployees who.  during  the  re- 
p>ortlng  period,  received 
$10,000  or  less  gross  salary, 
allowances,  and  other  direct 
and  Indirect  disburse- 
ments)     966.256 

Salary     total     for     em- 
ployees     


International  Union,  United  Mine  Workers  of 

America,  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1967 
Item     50,     receipts     from     other 
sources : 

Refund  from  Metrofxjlltan  Life 
Insurance  Co.  on  deferred  an- 
nuity contracts  

Repayments  received  on  mort- 
gage investments 

Cash  balances  In  treasuries  of 
abandoned  locals 

Other  receipts  from  locals 

Payment  on  Albla,  Iowa,  prop- 
erty sold  In  1964 

Miscellaneous  expense  refunds. 


$108,  256 

41.581 

2,254 
6,003 


2,040 
49.257 


Total 209.391 


3.  485,  051 


Kxpenses  (Including  reimbursed 
expenses  for  employees  re- 
ceiving   over    $10,000) 652,673 

Expenses  (including  reimbursed 
expenses  for  employees  re- 
ceiving less  than  $10,000)...  45,910 

Total   expenses 698,583 


AUDITING 

Wayne    Kendrick   &   Co., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


Rust  BIdg., 


CONSULTING  SERVICE 

Maurice  H.  Levita,  consulting  actuary, 
2828  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20008 


4,650.00 


375.00 


Total  salaries  and  expenses 
for  employees  paid  over 
$10,000    

Total  salaries  and  expenses 
for  employees  paid  under 
$10,000    


3, 171,  468 


1,012,166 


Grand     total... 4,183,634 


Item   69,   disbursement  for  other 
purposes: 
Anthracite   Board    of   Concilia- 
tion     

International   Confederation  of 

Free  Trade  Unions 

Labor's  Non-Partisan  League. .. 
Miners  International  Federation 
National    Coal    Policy    Confer- 
ence   

Organlzaclon     Regional     Inter- 

americana  de  Trabajadores.. 

Payroll  deductions  forwarded- . 

Sheraton-Carlton    Hotel,    rooms 

for  use  of  officers 

Expenses  incident  to  attendance 
at  meetings  in  foreign  coun- 
tries   

Automobile  expense  and  storage 

Portraits  and  photographs 

Labor  Day  rally 

Organizing  expense 

West       Virginia       Nonpartisan 

League 

Advances  to  locals 

Other  expenses 

Total   -- - 


20,  233 

11,340 

6,000 

40,310 

75,  000 

1,575 
847,  581 

11,567 


21, 

131 

6, 

524 

998 

19, 

293 

236 

178 

1 

675 

1 

300 

14 

377 

1,315 

081 

cxv- 
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INTERNATIONAL    UNI  IN 
AMERICA,  BLMR  FIL ; 
1967 

SCHEDULE 


I  en 


A  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co 
Purpose:  Business 

and  to  enhance 

opportunities  ol  u 

bers. 
Arrangements    for 

Due  m  mstallmeits 

ning  Jan    1,  1%3 
Security:  Fleet  and 

mortgages. 

Lewmurken.  Inc 

Purpose:  Business 

and  to  enhance 

opportunities  at  u 

bers. 
Arrangement  for  pa^nent 

demand. 
Security:  Notes  and 
cunties. 


1  vestment 
ployment 
ion  mem- 


payment: 
begin- 


eal  estate 


!  er  I 


ivestment 
ployment 
ion  mem- 


ToUI. 


SCHEDULE  5 


—REAL  ESTATE  OWNED 


hid 


(a)  Land  and  buildings 
vestments: 
907  15th  St.  NW., 

DC 

1427   I   St.  NW.,  W^hington, 
DC ■      -r      » 


Wish 


dm  s: 

Wa  ;hington. 


Total.. 

(b)  Other  land  and  build 
900  15th  St.  NW. 

DC 

1523-5-7  I  St.  NW.. 

ton.     DC.    (cost 

buildings    which 

inl957) 

1435  K  SL  NW., 

D.C 

1437  K  St  NW.,  Washington 

D.C 


Vashing- 
includes 
re    razed 


Name 


Walter  W.  Akers... 
Louis  E  Austin.  Jr. 

Lloyd  Baker 

Jesse  M.  Ballard... 
Norman  A   Beck... 

Clarence  Booth 

Antoinette  Boyle. . . 
Joseph  P.  Brennan A 


John  E.  Brown 

Robert  Browning.. 
Michael  Budzanoski 

J.  Carl  Bunch. D 

Edward  L  Carey... 

Richard  Carter Di 

Joe  Castle.     

Lewis  Chaney 

Howard  W.  Channeil 


M.  W.  Clark....  Di 

James  W  Clarkson I 

Harrison  Combs..   Atlorney 

Harrison  Combs.  Jr.  ■  ^       ■ 

Kenneth  Combs 


Matt  Combs Di 

Allen  G.  Condra.     In 

Elizabeth  Covington.. 
Thomas  N.  Crawford. 
Eugene  A.  Creany... 

Joe  Davis 

Richard  OeAngelis 

Mike  Degretto .. 

August  DeMarco 

Steve  Denardo 

Noah  Doss 

John  Eagan 

James  K.  Edmundson 
John  W.  Edwards 

Joe  Ellis Di 

Lewis  E.  Evans 


AtDi 

Inlii 


Laighton  C.  Farley 
Joseph  Feist 
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UNITED    MINE     WORKERS    OF 
NO.  000063,  YEAR  ENDED  DEC.  31, 


SCHEDULE  5.-REAL  ESTATE  OWNED— Continued 


April  30,  1969 


SCHEDULE  5.— REAL  ESTATE  OWNED— Continued 


1— LOANS  RECEIVABLE 


COST      Book  valua 


COST      Book  value 


Repayments 

received  Balance 

during  at  end  of 

period  period 


$334. 791 


(b)  Other  land  and  buildings — Con 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa $80  000 

Ebensburg.Pa 52  OOO 

Hazleton.Pa 60  000 

Renton  Wash,  (land  only). . . " " '  '300 

TerreHaute.Ind  120  nnn 

Charleston,  W.Va.: ' 

1210  Kanawha  Ave 65  000 

1300  Kanawha  Ave 85  000 

Middlesboro,  Ky ■  25'500 

Madisonvillo,  Ky ." 47500 


$80,000 

52,000 

60,000 

300 

120,000 

65,000 
85,000 
25, 500 
47,500 


(b)  Other  land  and  buildings — Con. 
Beckley.W.Va 


$70,000 


$70, 000 


Subtotal.. 
Total 


■    2.009,380       1,855,300 

3. 434. 380       2, 871.1oO 


Note:  In  most  instances  the  cost  price  represents  the  cost  of 
land  and  existing  buildings  and  no  attempt  ha  s  been  made  to 
apportion  the  costs  between  land  and  buildings. 


1,451,104 


INTERNATIONAL  UNION,  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA.  BLMR  FILE  NO.  000063.  YEAR  ENDED  DEC.  31.  1967 
SCHEDULE  8.-DISBURSEMENTS  TO  OFFICERS 


Name 


Status 


Gross 
salaries 


Expenses 


On 
other  se- 


1.785.895 


Cost      Book  value 


as  in- 

ington. 


$875. 000 
550.000 


$466,000 
550. 000 


1.425,000       1.016.000 


Wa:  hinglon. 


586.580 

142. 500 
285.000 
390.000 


500.000 

75,000 
285, 000 
390,0 


President:  W.  A   Boyle  p 

Vice  president:  George  J.  fitter" % 

Secretary-treasurer:  John  Owens..    r 

International  executive  board  members- 

Henry  Allai -, 

Louis  Austin...  X 

C.  Edward  Bean*....] p 

Arthur  Biggs..  p 

R.J.Boyle..  .         ^ 

Martin  F  Brennan..  p 

John  H.  Delaney '" V. 

John  Ghizzoni      .  X 

Fred  K.  Hefferly....  X 

Carson  Hibbitts J p 

R.  R  Humphreys..  p 

Joseph  Kershetsky..  p 

WilbertW.  Killion...         p 

John  T.  Kmetz.  p 

William  Mitch  5 

Sam  NIcholls..  W 

Peter  Philhppi  ' }: 

James  W.  Ridings c 

Joseph  Shannon  ' p 

Cecil  J.  Urbaniak....      J. 

William  Ure  \f. 

EwingWatt X 

Joseph  Yablonski » 

International  auditors:  

Ben  Cicero p 

Alfred  Lamo p 

Archie  V.  Woods '^^W.V.V.V/^^. fi 

Total... 


648, 333 


165.696 


INTERNATIONAL  UNION,  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA,  BLMR  FILE  NO.  000063,  YEAR  ENDED  DEC.  31,  1967 
SCHEDULE  9.-DISBURSEMENTS  TO  EMPLOYEES 


F  )sitlon 


Gross 
salaries    Expenses 


Total 


C  [gan 


uer. 
do. 


D  strict  ; 


secretary-treasurer 

0  strict  board  member 

II  lemational  representative... 

D  strict  representative 

Attorney .'.... 

sistant  to  director  of  research 
and  marketing. 
District  representative. . 
do. 


$10,950 
10.950 
14.600 
10.950 
10.803 
10.950 
40.000 
12.500 


$3. 720 
3.990 
5.888 
3.087 
4.623 
2.637 
3.288 
733 


$14,670 
14.940 
20. 488 
14.037 
15.426 
13.587 
43. 288 
13.233 


Optrict  president ' 

trict  secretary-treasurer.'^ 

General  counsel 

strict  representative...  ' 

.do 

.do .."'. 

Assistant  to  international 

ecretary-treasurer. 

1  trict  representative 

n  ernational  representative. 


L^islative  representative 

As  listant  to  district  secretary- 
reasurer. 

N  trict  secretary-treasurer. 

Ernational  representative. . 


Se  iretary. 


District  president. 

nsation  attorney. 
'  representative. . 


Co  npen 

Di|trict  I 

do. 


Oi:  trict  1 


DiMi 


ln|ernational  representative. 

■  representative 

do 

do ;::; 

rKt  president 

rney 

rnational  representative 

!  trict  representative 

Sp  cial  international  repre- 

I  tntative. 
Di<  :rict  representative. 
Oi^rict  board  member ". 


10.950 

3.110 

14.060 

10,950 

1.536 

12.486 

18,000 

6.199 

24. 199 

17.000 

2.180 

19. 180 

40.000 

3.243 

43.243 

10.950 

2.148 

13.098 

10.950 

3.540 

14.490 

10.950 

4.701 

15.651 

20.000 

238 

20.238 

10.950 

3.473 

14.423 

11.000 

7.075 

18.075 

45.000 

8.178 

53.178 

11.000 

2.487 

13.487 

11.000 

2.763 

13.763 

17.000 

7.399 

24.  399 

11.000 

8.464 

19,464 

14.600  . 

14  600 

20.000 

20,000 

12.000 

897 

12,897 

10.950 

3.470 

14.420 

10.800 

3.179 

13.979 

13.000 

10. 144 

23.144 

7.200 

3.688 

10.888 

10,800 

2.854 

13.654 

10.950 

2,394 

13.342 

17.000 

3.127 

20,127    I 

15.000 

3.151 

18.151 

11,000 

3.253 

14.253   1 

10.950 

1.578 

12.528 

17,000 

7.863 

24.863 

10.455 

4.333 

14.788   1 

10,800 

2,764 

13.564 

Name 


Position 


Gross 
salaries    Expenses 


Squire  Feltner District  representative 

Charles  Ferguson Director,  safety  division 

Clarence  E.  Floyd District  representative 

Peter  M  Flyzik International  representative 

Edward  Foster District  representative 

Arnold  Gabelli District  board  member 

Steve  Galati District  auditor 

Leonard  R.  Gazenski Secretary. 

Edward  H.  Gibbons District  secretary-treasurer 

Edgar  W.  Gilbert District  representative 

George  Gilbert do.  

Ernest  Goad District  president! 

Robert  E.  Gordon International  representative' 

Paul  Gormish District  representative 

Chester  C.  Gossett District  board  member 

Michael  Gretchen do 

George  Griffiths.  Jr District  secretary-VreasiJrer' 

Gerald  Griffiths Secretary. 

Ernest  Gross.   .   District  representati've 

John  Grygiel do.  

Charles  E.  Hale Organizer 

George  W.  Hall District  representative 

Peter  Halvonik District  board  member 

Ray  Harris     Secretary.  

Rodney  Hatten... District  representative. ..".'.' 

Charles  H.  Head..        ..  International  representative 

Anne  B.  Headley Secretary 

Howard  C.  Hillhouse District  representative 

Noble  Hobbs  do  

John  Hollins do  

Ernest  E.  Hollyfield,  Sr. .  District  president 

Ruth  E.  Holmes Secretary-bookkeeper 

0  L'   .  f".".'^'*---.- Director,  legal  department... 

Robert  E.  Howe.  Jr Director,  Labor :  Non-Partisan 

League. 

Earl  Howell. ..  District  representative 

Robert  L.  Hutcherson. . .  Assistant  compensation  director 

Joseph  Jashienski District  representative 

Elza  Johnson ...do. 

John  Karlavage international  representative' 

James  W  Kelly District  secretary-treasurer 

1  r*^  f ■  *-<nttt Legislative  representative 

John  J.  Kmetz Administrative  auditor 

Stephen  Krobock International  representative 


Total 


$50,000 

$11,631 

$61,631 

40,000 

5.939 

45. 939 

40.000 

4.946 

44.946 

25.000 

9.187 

34, 187 

25.000 

7,628 

32.628 

20.000 

6.664 

26. 664 

20.000 

6.036 

26.036 

25.000 

8,975 

33.975 

20. 000 

785 

20.  785 

20.000 

4.999 

24, 999 

20.000 

7.632 

27. 632 

20.000 

5.256 

25.256 

25. 000 

8.283 

33. 283 

20.000 

3.808 

23.808 

20,000 

2,888 

22.888 

20.000 

5.632 

25. 632 

30.000 

15.257 

45. 257 

13,333  ... 

13,333 

19.000 

313 

19.313 

20,000 

2.289 

22.  289 

20. 000 

609 

20.609 

20.000 

6.712 

26,712 

20.000 

6.030 

26. 030 

15.000 

3.579 

18.579 

20.000 

3.630 

23. 630 

25,000 

12.668 

37.668 

12.000 

3.899 

15,899 

12.000 

5.933 

17.933 

12.000 

4.688 

16.688 

814.229 


Total 


$10,950 

$4,233 

$15,183 

20.000 

14.544 

34.544 

10,950 

2.278 

13.228 

11.000 

1,315 

12.315 

10,800 

5,529 

16.329 

10.800 

2,231 

13.031 

10.950 

1.808 

12.758 

13.000  . 

13.000 

17.000 

956 

17.956 

10,950 

3.009 

13.959 

10,950 

4.486 

15.436 

11.375 

3.265 

14.640 

11.000 

10.903 

21.903 

10.800 

4.814 

15.614 

10.950 

3.009 

13.959 

10.950 

2.024 

12.974 

15.000 

1.7U 

16.711 

13.600 

107 

13. 707 

10.950 

6.838 

17.788 

11.550 

1.987 

13.537 

10.950 

4.478 

15,428 

10.950 

3.192 

14.142 

10.950 

5.973 

16.923 

10.950 

574 

11.524 

10.494 

5.634 

16.128 

11.000 

8.181 

19.181 

10.600  . 

10  600 

10.950 

2.406 

13.356 

10.950 

2.348 

13.299 

10.950 

2.029 

12.978 

15.000 

4.372 

19.372 

10.000  .. 

10.000 

40.000 

136 

40. 136 

20.000 

2.190 

22. 190 

10.763 

1.994 

12.757 

10.950 

I.OIO 

11.  %0 

10.800 

3.556 

14.356 

10.950 

1.261 

12.211 

11.000 

4.408 

15.408 

16.000 

6.566 

22.566 

17.000 

2.190 

19.190 

12.000 

7.388 

19.388 

8.863 

1,898 

10.761 

April  30,  1969 
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INTERNATIONAL  UNION,  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA.  BLMR  FILE  NO  000063.  YEAR  ENDED  DEC.  31.  1967-Continued 

SCHEDULE  9.-DIS8URSEMENTS  TO  EMPLOYEES-Continued 


Name 


Position 


Gross 
salaries    Expenses 


Total 


Steve  Kubic District  board  member 

Joseph  Ladisic District  representative 

Edward  Lamm District  board  member 

Rex  W.  Lauck,  Jr.     . .   .  Assistant  editor,  UMWA  Journal. 

Donald  E.  Lawley .  International  representative 

John  Lease..       District  board  member 

James  Leeber,  Jr Safety  engineer 

John  A.  Lippi..  District  secretary-treasurer 

Herman  Lisse      District  board  member. 

Joseph  A  Londrigan Attorney .      

Sylvester  Lorenzo District  representative , 

Jess  Lovelace.      .  District  secretary-treasurer 

Francis  McCallister District  board  member.- 

Justin  McCarthy Editor,  UMWA  Journal 

William  J.  McCormack..     Building  manager 

James  E  McCoy District  representative 

John  F.  McGuire Administrative  assistant 

Howard  Madewell District  representative 

Peter  Mahalage .  District  board  member.  

Charles  B.  Malcomb Organizer 

Allen  Mark District  representative 

James  Mark,  Jr Legislative  representative 

William  Marsh District  president 

William  L.  Marsh  District  representative — 

Theodore  Med vetz do 

MyrlC.  Miller do.  

Harold  E.  Moon. International  representative 

Andrew  Morris ...do 

Clarence  Mosier do.  

Harry  T.  Myers District  representative 

Charles  A  Neal..  do 

Steve  Nikses...  Organizer 

H   B  Noble  .  Attorney 

Thomas  B.  Noonan Chief  compensation  counsel. 

Roland  Nuccetelli  .. 
Cornelius  O'Donnell 

Blaine  Odell 

Bruno  B.  Omizzi 

Andrew  J.  Onderko. 
Boley  Overa 


District  board  member. 

District  secretary-treasurer 

District  representative 

.do 

Organizer 

I  nternational  representative 

R  C.'Owens District  secretary-treasurer 

Willard  P.  Owens Attorney 

Albert  Pass District  Secretary-treasurer 

Marion  Pellegrini.. District  board  member 

William  Perkins International  representative 

Charles  H.  Phillips District  representative 

Chester  R  Philpot do 

LarkinS.  Philpott District  president 

Joseph  Pisczar.  District  representative 

Leonard  J   Pnakovich do 

Donald  L.  Poland do 

John  Popp  do 

William  J.  Prater do 

Willie  B.  Price do 

John  Reddington District  board  member 


$10,950 
10.950 
10.950 
13.000 
11,000 
10.800 
11.550 
16.000 
10.950 
12.400 
10.950 
17.000 
10.950 
19.000 
12.000  . 
12.000 
10,667  . 
10.950 
11.900 
10.950 
10.800 
17.000 
18,500 
10,950 

9.900 

9.120 
11.000 
10,950 

10.800 
10.950 
10,950 
10, 950 
23,608 
28, 000 
10,950 
15.000 
10.950 

9,390 
10.950 
11,000 
25. 000 
50.000 
18.000 
10.950 
11.000 
10.950 
10.950 
20. 000 
10,950 
17,009 
10,950 
10,950 

10, 950 
10,950 
11.900 


$1,436 
7,114 
4,005 
6,239 
7,381 
2,315 
3,299 
2,706 
2,495 
1.650 
2.166 
3,947 
6,318 
3,499 

'2,049 

'  '659' 
1,<119 
3.434 
5,316 
2.190 
4.778 
2.568 
5.059 
4.103 
4.683 
2.367 
5,916 
1,857 
964 
3,209 
3.441 
2.970 
5,273 
1.523 
1.870 
1,784 
4,919 
3.565 
3.U1 
4.866 
4.765 
5.770 
7.967 
2.271 
1.601 
2.386 
3,625 
1,965 
4.632 
5.890 
3.974 
3.068 
2.642 


$12,386 
18.064 
14.955 
19.239 
18. 381 
13,115 
14. 849 
18,706 
13.445 
14,050 
13,116 
20,947 
17,268 
22,499 
12.000 
14,049 
10.667 
11.609 
13.819 
14.384 
16.116 
19. 190 
23.278 
13.518 
14.959 
13.223 
15.683 
13.317 
16.716 
12. 807 
11.914 
14, 159 
27.049 
30. 970 
16,223 
16.523 
12.820 
11,174 
15.869 
14  565 
28.111 
54. 866 
22. 765 
16.720 
18.967 
13.221 
12,551 
22.386 
14.575 
18.965 
15, 582 
16.840 
14,924 
14,018 
14.542 


Name 


Position 


Gross 

salaries    Expensej., 


Frank  Restic. 
Suzanne  V.  RKhards 

Lewis  C.  Riley 

John  Roach.. 
William  Rogers.  . 

Clyde  Roliland 

Anthony  Rose.. 

Corwin  E.  Ross 

Dorothy  Rudd.. 
Clyde  W  Bunions.  .. 
Robert  Russell... 

Peter  Rutz .. 

Frank  Sabolsky 

Frank  J.  Sacco 

Lado  Srvelli 

Valeric  L.  Scarton 
John  Seddon 
Joseph  L.  Serdich     . 
James  L.  Sessions 
Wiley  F.  Shepherd 
Owen  Slagle.. . 

Samuel  Slatcoff 

Earl  Stamper.. 

Joseph  Staples 

Thomas  J.  Starks    .. 
Leonard  Statkewicz 
Frank  M  Stevenson. 

Michael  Stewart 

Jerry  Stidham 

Earl?  Stucker   . 
Ernest  Slults 

Walter  Suba 

Edward  Sweeney 

Bruno  J  Telk 

Emmett  L.  Thomas.. 


District  representative 

Executive  assistant  to  inter- 
national president 
District  secretary-treasurer. . 

District  board  member 

International  representative.. 

District  representative 

do 

do 

Secretary...  

International  teller  

District  board  member.   

do.  . 

District  representative 

International  representative.. 

Secretary 

District  representative 

District  secretary-treasurer.. 

District  representative  

..do.. 

..do.  .  

District  board  member. . . . 

.  District  representative 

do.... 

do 

.  International  representative.. 

District  board  member 

Distrk;t  president      

District  board  member 

International  representative. 

District  representative 

..do 

.do. 


James  Thomas 

Lester  Thomas 

Gertrude  N.  Thompson 
Raymond  Thompson.  . 

Ray  Thornbury 

William  T.  Turnblazer.. 

William  Vaughn 

Rudolph  Vittei 

Kenneth  F.  Wells 

r^.  F.  Widman.  Jr 

Thomas  A.  Williams... 
John  Wusels 


District  secretary-treasurer 

District  board  member 

Administrative  assistant  to  inter- 
national president. 

District  representative 

Acting  district  president ■: 

Secretary 

District  representative 

.do. 


District  president 

District  representative. 

International  representative, 
.do. 


Leon  Yablonski  . 
Harvey  Younker. 
Eli  Zlvkovich 


Director,  research  and  marketing. 

District  president 

Compensation  department  man- 
ager. 

I  nternational  representative 

District  president 

International  representative 


$10. 800 
35,417 

17,000 
7,200 
11,000 
10,950 
10,950 
10.950 
10,000 
10.727 
10,950 
13.000 

9,060 
11.000 

8.333 
10,800 
15,000 
10.950 
10.950 
10. 950 
10,800 
10.800 
10.950 
10.800 
10.950 
13.000 
10,200 
12, 891 
11.000 
10.950 
10,950 

8.040 
17.000 
10.800 
20.000 

7,500 
20. 000 
10.000 

9.900 
10.950 
20.000 
10.950 
11.000 
10,267 
25.000 
20.000 
11.472 

11.000 
20. 000 
12.000 


$4,758 
1.630 


2.173 

3.090 

3  693 

338 

S79 

061 

31 

100 

421 

181 

803 

5.424 

1.683 

5.282 

3.169 

962 

2.603 

2.792 

2.768 

3.896 

2.101 

5.982 

2.831 

2.508 

3.325 

792 

1.644 

2.623 

4.735 

2.314 

984 

3,303 

4.446 

2.574 
7.247 
505 
2.145 
2.974 
4.943 
2,120 
2.841 
3.100 
6.283 
3,782 
5.830 

8.726 
3.406 
9.129 


Total 


$15,558 
37  047 

19, 173 
10, 290 
14  693 
13,288 
13,829 
13.011 
U).031 
11.827 
16.371 
16.181 
13.863 
16.424 
10.016 
16.082 
18. 169 
11,912 
13.553 
13.742 
13.568 
14.696 
13.051 
16,782 
13.781 
15.508 
13,525 
13,683 
12,644 
13.573 
15,685 
10.354 
17,984 
14.103 
24.446 

10.074 
27.247 
10.  505 
12.045 
13.924 
24.943 
13,070 
13.841 
13.367 
31.283 
23.782 
17.302 

19.726 
23.406 
21.129 


Total. 


2.518.795     652,673    3.171.468 
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Type 


To  whom  paid 


Amount 


Schedule  U,  benefits: 

Relief        Members.     

Medical  payments..  Officers  and  employees 

Death Beneficiaries  of  officers  and 

and  employees. 

Pensions.  Officers  and  employees 

Group  hospitaliza-  Insuring  organizations 

tion  insurance. 

Strike Members 


$435. 030 
9.397 
2.269 

36. 820 
211.880 

31.602 


Total...  726.998 


Schedule  12.  contri- 
butions, gifts, 
and  grants: 

Charities 

Safety  associations 

Labor  organizations 

Individual  aid 

Educational  institu- 
tions. 


3.531 

1.982 

5.550 

259 

7.500 

Total. 


18.822 


JUDGE  HOLTZOFFS  DECISION  ON 
UMW  WELFARE  AND  RETIREMENT 
FUND 

.  (Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  22, 1969,  Judge  Alexan- 
der Holtzoff  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  rendered  a 


decision  which,  if  sustained  on  appeal, 
provides  some  measure  of  protection  to 
certain  beneficiaries  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  welfare  and  retirement  fund.  It 
has  been  very  frustrating  for  coal  miners 
who  have  worked  for  many  years  with 
the  full  expectation  that  their  sweat  and 
blood  has  entitled  them  to  pension  rights, 
only  to  have  the  rules  changed  or  new 
rules  enunciated  that  disqualify  them 
from  benefits.  In  the  case  in  point.  Shelby 
Collins  applied  In  1965  for  his  retirement 
pension,  but  was  denied  it  by  the  UMW 
welfare  and  retirement  fund  because  he 
had  worked  the  last  year  of  his  employ- 
ment in  a  nonunion  mine.  Judge  Holtzoff, 
In  awarding  the  pension  to  Mr.  Collins. 
indicated  in  his  decision  that  Mr.  Collins 
was  "constrained  by  circumstances  to  ac- 
cept employment  in  a  nonunion  mine" 
because  no  other  employment  was  avail- 
able in  the  last  year  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment. Judge  Holtzoff  ruled  that  the  re- 
quirement set  by  the  fund  was  "arbitrary 
and  capricious"  and  that  Mr.  Collins  "is 
entitled  to  a  pension." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  other  arbitrary  rea- 
sons, many  coal  miners  of  West  Virginia 
and  other  States  have  been  denied  their 
pensions,  other  benefits,  or  had  taken 
away  from  them  their  medical  cards. 
Many  questions  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  management,  investments, 
financing,  and  rules  set  up  by  the  UMW 
welfare  and  retirement  fimd.  For  this 


reason,  I  have  asked  for  a  full-scale  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  fund,  and 
hope  that  legislation  will  be  enacted 
which  will  protect  the  working  coal  miner 
who  has  a  clear  stake  and  equity  in  the 
fund. 

I  believe  that  Judge  Holtzoff 's  opinion 
deserves  careful  attention.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  arguments  of  counsel  referred 
to  the  royalty  of  30  cents  per  ton  of 
bituminous  coal  which  was  established 
in  1950,  that  figure  is  included  in  Judge 
Holtzoff's  opinion.  Since  the  1950  figure 
was  set,  of  course,  the  amount  of  royalty 
per  ton  which  is  paid  to  the  fimd  by  the 
coal  operators  was  raised  from  30  to  40 
cents  per  ton  in  1952.  The  royalty  paid 
Into  the  fund  has  amounted  to  40  cents 
per  ton  since  1952. 

In  view  of  the  public  interest  in  the 
United  Mine  Workers  welfare  and  retire- 
ment fund,  under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  the  complete  text  of  Judge  Holt- 
zoff's opinion  of  April  22,  1969: 
[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia,  Civil  Action  No.  1877-67) 
Shelby   Collins,   Plaintiff,   Versus   United 
Mine  Workers  of  America   Welfare  and 
Retirement  Fund  of  1950,  et  al..  Defend- 
ants 

opinion 
Joseph  H.  Newlln.  of  Washington.  D.C.  for 
the  plaintiff. 

Charles  L.  Widman.  of  Washington.  DC. 
for  the  defendants. 

This  case  relates  to  the  Welfare  and  Re- 
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tlrement  Fund  established  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  fcf  America,  a  labor  union  rep- 
resenting coal  miners.  Two  questions  are 
presented.  Th<t  first  Is  whether  the  courts 
have  power  tA  set  aside  as  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  a  !  regulation  adopted  by  the 
trustees  of  th*  fund,  prescribing  eligibility 
for  applicants]  for  benefits.  The  second  Is 
whether  a  particular  regulaUon.  which  Is 
being  questlonfed  In  thU  case,  should  be  set 
aside  su,  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

This  action  Is  brought  by  a  retired  coal 
miner  against  the  trustees  of  the  Fund  to 
recover  a  retirement  pension  that  he  claims 
Is  due  him.  Tfhe  salient  facts  are  not  In 
dispute.  The  \felfare  Fund  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  retirement  pensions  and  other 
benefits  to  coajl  miners,  was  created  by  an 
agreement  between  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  I  and  a  group  of  owners  and 
operators  of  cokl  mines.  The  Fund  Is  made 
up  of  contributions  made  by  the  latter 
Each  operator ,  periodically  pays  Into  the 
Fund  a  specified  amount  baaed  on  the  quan- 
Uty  at  coal  produced  by  his  mine.  The  Fund 
originated  in  1946.  The  creation  of  such 
funds  was  recognized  and  sanctioned  by 
Congress  In  thje  Labor  SJaixagement  Rela- 
tions Act.  1947  (Taft-HarUey  Act).  29  U  S 
Code  :  186(c)  (5  I. 

A  new  agreement  executed  In  1950  between 
the  UoJen  and  the  operators  Is  now  in  ex- 
istence,   with    i(ome    amendments    adopted 
from  time  to  tine,  that  are  not  germane  to 
this   action.    This   agreement   established    a 
Fund  deslgnatec  as  '"The  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  V  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund 
of  I9o0".  The  Pi  nd  consists  of  contributions 
made  by  each  coal  mine  operator  signatory 
to  the  agreement,  amounting  to  thirty  cents 
on  each  ton  of  coal  produced  by  his  mine 
It  U  admlnlsteied   by  a   Board  of  Trustees 
It  Is  an  Irrevocible   trust.   The  purposes  of 
the  Fund  are  to  make  payments  of  benefits 
to  employees  of  mine  operators,  their  fam- 
ilies and  depend  (nts.  for  medical  or  hospital 
care,    pensions    on    retirement    or   death    of 
employee,  and  bsneflts  of  other  types  speci- 
fied In  the  agreement  that  are  not  relevant 
to  this  action.    Subject  to  the  stated  pur- 
poses  of   the   Fi^nd.    the   trustees   are   given 
fuU  authority  to  determine  questions  of  cov- 
erage and  eligibility  to  receive  benefits  and 
all  other  related   matters.   A  portion  of  the 
Fund  was   to  be    set  aside  for  pensions  or 
annuities  for  ret  red  members  of  the  Union 
their  families  or  dependents. 

The  trustees  ii  due  course  adopted  and 
promulgated  regi  latlons  prescribing  quaUfl- 
catlons  for  eUglUUty  to  receive  a  pension 
The  exlsUng  regu  atlons  Involved  In  this  case 
were  Issued  by  the  trustees  on  January  4' 
1965.  and  are  con  tained  In  what  Is  known  as 
Resoutlon  No.  6i.  The  requirements  for  a 
pension  are  as  foil  aws: 
I.  Eligibility. 

A.  An  appUcan  ;  who  subsequent  to  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1965.  pen  lanently  ceases  work  in  the 
bituminous  coal  i  adustry  as  an  employee  of 
an  employer  signs  tory  to  the  National  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Wa;e  Agreement  of  1950  as 
amended,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  pension  if  he 
has: 

1.  Attained  the  age  of  fifty-five  (55)  years 
or  over  at  the  date  of  his  application  for  pen- 
sion. 

2.  Completed  tv  enty  (20)  vears'  service  in 
the  coal  industry  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Permanently  ;eased  work  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry immediate  y  following  regular  em- 
ployment for  a  pei  lod  of  at  least  one  ( 1 )  full 
year  as  an  employ(  e  in  a  classified  lob  for  an 
employer  slgnstor,r  to  the  National  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Wage  Agreement,  as  defined  In 
paragraphs  II  B  he:  eof . 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  pension,  a  coal  miner  who  retired 
subsequently  to  February  1,  1965.  must  have 
been  at  least  flfty-l  ve  (55)  years  of  age-  have 
completed  twenty  (20)  years'  service  in  the 
coal  Industry;  and  during  one  (1)  full  year 
Immediately  prece<  Ing  his  retirement,  must 


have  been  employed  by  an  employer  signa- 
tory to  the  agreement.  In  other  words  by  a 
mine  operator  who  made  contributions  to  the 
Fund. 

The  plaintiff,  who  Is  a  retired  coal  miner, 
applied  to  the  trustees  for  a  pension.  He  was 
found  eUglble  under  paragraphs  I  and  2  of 
the  requirements,  but  not  in  compUance  in 
respect  to  the  third  requirement.  In  that  dur- 
ing the  year  preceding  his  retirement  he  was 
employed  In  a  non-union  mine  instead  of  by 
an  employer  signatory  to  the  agreement  It 
was  found  that  the  mine  In  which  he  was 
employed  during  his  last  year  of  service  was 
a  non-union  mine,  was  not  signatory  to  the 
agreement  and.  therefore,  did  not  make  any 
contributions  to  the  Fund.  This  action  Is 
brought  against  the  trustees  to  recover  the 
pension  which  the  plaintiff  claims.  It  Is  con- 
tended in  his  behalf  that  this  third  require- 
ment is  invalid  and  should  be  set  aside  by  the 
Court  as  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

The  following  facts  were  stipulated  in  the 
pretrial  order.  On  February  18.  1965  the 
plaintiff  applied  to  the  defendants  for  a  re- 
tirement pension.  The  appUcation  was  orig- 
inally approved,  but  later  Its  allowance  was 
revoked.  The  plaintiff  had  been  regularly  em- 
ployed In  the  coal  mining  industry  for  more 
than  twenty  (20)  years  Immediately  prior  to 
filing  his  application.  During  the  year  pre- 
ceding his  retirement  and  the  filing  of  his 
application,  he  was  employed  by  a  coal  com- 
pany that  was  not  a  signatory  to  the  agree- 
ment creating  the  Welfare  Fund  and.  there- 
fore, made  no  contributions  to  It.  This  fact 
was  the  ground  of  the  rejection. 

The  evidence  shows  that  out  of  his  long 
period  of  employment  In  the  coal  Industry, 
the  plaintiff  worked  for  over  twelve  years  in 
union  mines  that  made  contributions  to  the 
Fund.  He  testified,  by  deposlUon,  that  he 
resigned  his  Job  with  a  signatory  mine  oper- 
ator because  of  unsafe  conditions  of  work; 
and  that  he  was  compelled  to  accept  employ- 
ment in  a  non-union  mine  because  no  other 
employment  was  available  and  he  had  to 
support  his  wife  and  children. 

In  narrating  why  he  resigned  his  employ- 
ment with  a  contributing  mine,  he  said  In 
his  deposition: 

Q.  168.  They  didn't  lay  you  off? 
A.  No,  the  top  got  so  bad  I  got  scared  and 
quit  and  I  wasn't  making  too  good  nohow. 

As  to  the  reason  why  he  accepted  employ- 
ment in  a  non-contrlbutlng  mine,  he  said- 
Q.  89.  How  did  you  happen  to  continue  to 
work  for  L  &  O  Coal  Company  after  you 
found  out  they  weren't  under  contract  and 
you  a  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers? 
A.  Well,  I  tell  you  buddy  they  wasn't  no- 
where to  go  hardly.  Couldn't  hardly  find  a 
Job  and  I  had  a  bunch  of  kids  and  I  had  to 
work. 

No  contradiction  of  his  testimony  was  In- 
troduced. Defense  counsel,  however,  offered 
in  evidence  some  official  reports  that,  among 
other  things,  listed  a  number  of  union  mines 
In   operation   in   Harian   County.   Kentucky 
which  Is  the  area  involved  in  this  case  dur- 
ing the  year  In  question.  The  Court  deems 
this    evidence    Incompetent    on    this    issue 
While  ex  parte  Government  reports  may  be 
evidence   of    governmental    policies    and    of 
general  conditions,  they  are  hearsay  and  are 
therefore,   inadmissible  as  proof  on  specific- 
issues  in  controversy.  Parties  are  entitled  to 
testimony  of  a  kind  that  can  be  tested  by 
cross-examination.    Even    If,    this    evidence 
were   competent   in   this   Instance,   it   would 
have  but  little  probative  value.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  there  were  union  mines 
in  operation  that  every  coal  miner  could  get 
employment    there.    There    may    have    been 
more  miners  seeking  employment  than  the 
union  mines  could  absorb.  Then,  too  It  does 
not  appear  where  any  of  these  mines  were 
or  whether  any  of  them  were  within  com- 
muting dUtance  of  the  plaintiff's  home  In 
order  that  he  could  travel  dally  back  and 
forth  to  work,  even  if  he  could  secure  em- 
ployment. 
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TTie  trust  Involved  In  this  case  is  of  a  tyoe 
Wtherto  unknown  to  equity  Jurisprudence 
The  conventional   and   traditional   trust  of 
which   equity   takes  cognizance  and   which 
It  enforces,  names  specific  beneficiaries  or  a 
determinable   class   of   beneficiaries,   leavlne 
no  discretion  to  the  trustees  to  decide  who 
Is  entlUed  to  the  benefits  of  the  trust   The 
only  exception  is  a  charlUble  trust  by  which 
a  specific  gift  is  left  for  a  philanthropic  pur- 
pose, or  for  members  of  an  Indefinite  group 
as  a  free  gift.  In  this  Instance,  the  trust  is 
for  the  benefit  of  a  general  class,  membership 
In  which,  however,  has  to  be  defined  by  the 
trusteee,  who  have  discretion  to  determine 
who  within  the  class  should  be  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  trust.  It  Is  not  a  chart- 
table  trust,  because  It  was  created  by  agree- 
ment by  contributions  of  employers    "niese 
contributions  in  a  sense  form  part  of  the 
wages  of  employees,  and  are  of  a  type  known 
nowadays  as    ■fringe  benefits".   Persons  In- 
tended to  be  benefited  rendered  the  creation 
Of   the  Fund   possible   by   working   for   em- 
ployers  who  made  contributions    They  fur- 
nished  a   consideration    for   the   paj-ments. 
The   result   is   that,   unlike   in   a   charitable 
trust,   members   of   the   class   have   a   legal 
^^  .^  ,*^w  *^*   benefits.  They  participated  bv 
their  labors  in  the  creation  of  the  Fund  The 
Jj^^^^wi^f^^  authority  to  prescribe  criteria 
for  eligibility  within  the  class. 

It  is  part  of  the  genius  of  the  common  law 
and  of  equity  Jurisprudence  that  they  are  not 
static  but  adapt  themselves  to  shifting  needs 
and  changing  conditions.  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo 
summarized  this  doctrine  in  a  few  pictur- 
esque pointed  words.  He  said: 

•"The  Inn  that  shelters  for  the  night  Is  not 
the  Journeys  end.  The  law.  like  the  traveler 
must  be  ready  for  the  morrow.  It  must  have 
the  principle  of  growth."  1 

When  social  or  economic  conditions 
change,  the  law  must  follow  and  adjust  itself 
J°,f^°T  requirements  as  they  become  crys- 
tallzed.  Justice  Holmes  observed  that  "It 
cannot  be  helped,  It  Is  as  It  should  be  'that 
the  laws  lag  behind  the  times."'  The  lae 
between  changes  of  conditions  and  the  ad- 
Justment  of  the  law  to  them  should  not  how- 
ever, be  too  long.' 

It  has  been  established  that  the  courts 
may  review  decisions  ol  the  trustees  on  In- 
dividual applications  and  set  aside  a  denial 
If  it  Is  arbitrary  and  capricious,  is  not  sun- 
ported  by  any  evidence,  or  Is  contrary  to  law 
The  scope  of  review  is,  however,  very  narrow 
and  is  limited  in  the  manner  Just  stated 
Danti  V.  Lewis.  114  U.S.  App.  D.C.  105  108- 
^^  Lo  ^^""^'  3^^  P  2d  744,  115  U.S.  App' 
D.C  343.  346;  Kennet  v.  United  Mineioorkers 
of  America.  183  F.  Supp.  315.  317. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  Is  to  extend 
this  authority  of  the  courts  to  setting  aside 
and  declaring  invalid  a  qualification  for 
eligibility  for  a  pension,  if  the  Court  con- 
cludes that  the  requirement  Is  arbitrary  and 
capricious.  No  reason  is  perceived  for  not 
taking  this  additional  step.  In  fact  the 
Court  of  Appeals  In  Roark  v.  Lewis  401  F 
2d  425.  has  indicated  that  such  power  should 
exist.  Naturally  this  authority  shall  be  ex- 
ercised very  sparingly  and  cautiously  and 
may  be  invoked  only  if  the  arbitrary  and 
capricious  nature  of  the  regulation  Is  clearly 
established. 

The  Roark  case,  supra,  dealt  with  the 
same  question  that  Is  presented  In  this  ac- 
tion, namely,  the  validity  of  the  regulation 
requiring  a  retired  coal  miner  to  have  worked 
for  a  signatory  mine  owner  during  his 
last  year  before  retirement.  The  enlight- 
ened and  analytical  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  In  that  case,  written  by  Judge 
Tamm.  contains  a  helpful  and  detailed  dls- 
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•  Oardozo.  The  Growth  of  the  Law  18. 
=■  Holmes,  Collected  Legal  Papers  294 
'  See  Holtzoff.  The  Vitality  of  the  Comrrum 
Law  in   Our   Time.  Vol.   XVI.   The   CathoUo 
University  Law  Review,  pp.  23.  25-27. 


cussion  of  the  problem.  He  said   (pp.  427- 
428): 

"While  the  trustees  have  broad  discre- 
tion in  setting  eligibility  requirements,  there 
are  obvious  limits  .  .  .  Although  none  of 
the  reported  cases  we  have  found  which 
deal  with  UMW  pension  applications  ha« 
directly  confronted  the  question  of  court 
review  of  eligibility  requirements,  we  see 
no  reason  why  the  previously  announced 
standard  (to  determine  whether  the  trustees' 
conduct  was  arbitrary  or  capricious)  should 
not  apply.  Trustees'  action  in  prescribing 
eligibility  requirements  affects  the  rights 
of  potential  beneficiaries  In  the  same  vital 
way  as  do  other  trustees'  actions." 

•  *  •  •  • 

"When  the  trust  was  first  established,  of 
necessity,  most  applicants  had  worked  the 
bulk  of  the  required  time  before  signatory 
operators  had  begun  paying  into  the  trust  a 
stipulated  price  per  ton  of  coal  mined. 

•  *  •  •  • 

"Appellants  have  demonstrated  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  attacked  requirement — that  an 
employee's  last  regular  employment  before 
retirement  be  with  a  signatory  operator. 
Under  the  requirement,  employees  could 
spend,  as  appellants  did,  practically  their  en- 
tire adult  lives  working  for  mine  owners  who 
had  contributed  to  the  Fund  since  Its  incep- 
tion; yet  if  they  were  to  work  for  a  non- 
signatory  operator  for  any  period  after  leav- 
ing a  signatory  operator,  they  would  forfeit 
their  otherwise  valid  pension  claims.  Con- 
versely an  applicant  could  have  worked  nine- 
teen of  the  required  twenty  years  In  the  in- 
dustry for  a  non-signatory  operator  (who 
had  contributed  nothing  to  the  Fund)  and 
still  be  eligible  for  a  pension  if  only  he 
worked  his  last  regular  employment  for  a 
contributing  operator." 

*  •  •  •  • 

"If  the  Fund's  purpose  Is  to  pay  benefits  to 
contributing  employers'  employees  (whose 
work  generated  the  contributions).  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  such  a  requirement  promotes 
that  purpose.  It  makes  employees  like  these 
appellants  sacrifice  an  otherwise  valid  pen- 
sion claim  because  they  worked  a  relatively 
short  time  for  non-contrlbutlng  operators. 
The  contributions  which  signatory  operators 
made  on  their  behalf  did  not  evaporate  as  a 
result  of  their  later  employment  with  non- 
signatories." 

In  the  exercise  of  caution,  however,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  did  not  reach  a  final  de- 
cision on  the  validity  of  the  rule,  but  re- 
manded the  case  to  the  District  Court  for 
a  new  trial  in  order  that  evidence  bearing 
on  a  possible  Justification  of  the  require- 
ment might  be  introduced.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  Indicated  that  the  burden  was  on 
the  trustees  to  show  some  rational  nexus  be- 
tween the  purpose  of  the  Fund  and  the 
challenged  requirement. 

Tlie  brief  concurring  opinion  added  the 
following  remarks  (p.  429) : 

"Appellants  may  have  been  forced  off  con- 
tributing payrolls  because  their  employers 
closed  the  mines  and  because  no  other  Job 
with  a  contributing  employer  was  available. 
On  those  facts,  we  might  well  find  arbitrary 
and  capricious  a  reading  of  the  eligibility 
requirements  which  would  deny  appellants 
their  pensions." 

In  the  Instant  case  the  trustees  assumed 
the  burden  placed  upon  them  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  Roark  case,  and  Introduced 
evidence  seeking  to  explain  and  Justify  the 
fairness  of  the  requirement,  which  on  its 
fact  appears  so  highly  unreasonable.* 


« The  Roark  case  is  on  the  civil  non-Jury 
calendar  of  this  Court  and  is  about  to  be 
reached  for  trial.  In  the  Interest  of  Justice 
as  well  as  to  promote  efficiency  of  Its  admin- 
istration, the  Roark  case  and  the  case  at  bar 
should  have  been  consolidated  for  trial,  es- 
pecially as  the  civil  non-Jury  calendar  Is  prac- 
tically current.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that 


Counsel  for  the  trustees  called  as  a  wit- 
ness, Joseph  A.  Held  who  Is  a  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  the  Fund.  He  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  and  the  statis- 
tical information  the  fund  had  at  that  time 
that  caused  them  to  put  that  requirement  In 
effect? 

A.  From  Its  inception  In  1946  until  March 
5,  1950,  the  fund  had  received  in  excess  of 
38,000  pension  applications.  They  found 
through  analyses  and  statistics  of  all  these 
38,000  pension  applications  that  many  coal 
miners  were  coming  back  to  the  coal  industry 
who  had  been  away  from  the  coal  mines  for 
many  years,  who  had  lost  their  identity  with 
the  coal  Industry,  but  because  of  the  liberal 
requirements  that  were  first  in  existence  they 
could  come  back  in  the  mines  and  work  for 
one  day  or  one  week  or  one  month  and  re- 
ceive pension  benefits.  In  fact,  they  found 
Instances  of  sham  and  non-existent  coal  com- 
panies. In  fact,  they  were  referred  to  as 
"pity  me"  mines  where  a  man  would  go  for 
a  day  and  then  apply  for  a  pension. 

So  after  these  three  years  of  statistics  on 
this  subject  the  trustees  inserted  the  reso- 
lution that  his  last  year  of  employment  had 
to  be  for  a  signatory  company.  Now  this 
was  also  done  because  any  man  who  did  not 
work  for  a  signatory  company  for  one  year 
Immediately  prior  to  his  retirement  and  re- 
turned to  work  after  1946  could  have  worked 
for  a  company  that  never  paid  a  cent  Into  the 
welfare  fund.  It  operates  much  like  work- 
men's compensation,  his  last  year  of  employ- 
ment must  be  assessed  against  the  employer 
that  contributes  to  the  fund,  and  that  is  the 
reason  this  regulation  was  applied. 

Q.  Mr.  Reld.  following  the  adoption  and 
throughout  the  years  of  administration  of 
this  welfare  fund  concerning  this  require- 
ment of  eligibility  of  employment  imme- 
diately prior  to  retirement  for  a  coal  opera- 
tor's signatory,  what  would  be  the  percent- 
age of  the  people  that  have  been  able  to 
meet   that   requirement   of   eligibility? 

A.  Oh.  the  vact  majority  of  the  people 
have  met  that  eligibility  requirement.  In 
fact,  there  are  over  70,000  people  now  re- 
ceiving pension  benefits,  and  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  fund  over  130,000  have  been 
approved  pension  benefits. 

Q.  Have  you  in  the  administration  of  the 
fund  encountered  any  difficulty  in  the  ad- 
ministering of  this  regulation?  Has  It  been 
found  equitable  or  harsh  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  welfare  fund? 

•  •  •  •  • 

A.  We  have  found  that  this  has  been  an 
equitable  regulation.  It  has  been  in  effect 
since  1950  and  that  is  nineteen  years.  There 
has  never  been  a  great  deal  of  clamor  upon 
the  coal  miners  themselves  to  alter  this 
regulation.  The  majority  of  coal  miners  feel 
that  this  is  right. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Q.  Mr.  Reld,  has  there  ever  been  any  con- 
sideration within  the  welfare  fund  to  change 
that  requirement? 

A.  In  various  conferences  that  the  admin- 
istrative fund  conducts  discussions  have 
periodically  occurred  on  the  whole  regula- 
tion but  It  has  never  come  to  pass  that  this 
regulation  should  change. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  consideration  to 
increase  the  number  of  years  of  signatory 
emplojrment  to  more  than  a  year  of  the  last 
employer? 

A.  Yes,  they  have  discussed  the  possibility 
of  making  a  miner  work  for  more  than  one 
year  in  signatory  mines  but  they  want  to 
be  as  liberal   as   they  possibly  can  so  they 


have  never  changed  It.   (Tr.  pp.  8-«.  10-11, 
ia-13) 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Court,  the  foregoing 
explanation  is  not  adequate.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent possible  frauds  and  In  order  to  confine 
the  benefits  of  the  Fund  to  retired  employees 
whose  labors  brought  about  contributions  to 
the  Fund,  all  that  Is  necessary  is  to  require 
that  the  miner  should  have  worked  for  a 
specified  minimum  period  in  signatory  coal 
mines.  To  exact  a  requirement  that  irrespec- 
tive of  the  number  of  years  he  may  have  been 
employed  in  such  mines,  he  must  have  done 
likewise  during  the  very  last  year  of  his  em- 
ployment in  the  coal  Industry,  is  unreason- 
able, arbitrary  and  capricious.  The  unfair- 
ness of  the  requirement  Is  patent  In  respect 
to  a  person,  such  as  this  plaintiff,  who  for 
many  years  worked  In  a  signatory  coal  mine, 
but  during  the  last  year  of  his  work  In  the 
industry  was  constrained  by  clrcvJmstances 
to  accept  employment  in  a  non-union  mine. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  person  could  have 
worked  during  his  entire  career  In  non-union 
mines  and  yet  receive  a  pension  If  he  man- 
aged to  secure  employment  in  a  union  mine 
for  a  single  year  immediately  preceding  his 
retirement  although  his  participation  in  the 
creation  of  the  PMnd  would  be  negligible. 
Such  results  are  unfair  and  unreasonable 
and  border  on  the  absurd. 

The  Court  concludes  that  the  requirement 
in  question  is  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and 
should  be  set  aside  and  held  invalid.  Since 
the  plantlff  meets  all  the  other  requirement.";, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  pension.  Judgment  will  be 
rendered  in  his  favor. 

This  opinion  will  constitute  the  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  Counsel  will 
submit  a  proposed  Judgment. 

Alexander  Holtzoff. 

U.S.  District  Judge. 

April  22.  1969. 


none  of  the  parties  made  a  motion  to  con- 
solidate. This  Court  would  have  been  In- 
clined to  direct  a  consolidation  sua  aponte, 
but  unfortunately  the  status  of  the  Roark 
case  did  not  come  to  its  attention  until  after 
the  trial  of  the  Instant  case  started  and  was 
under  way. 


REPORT  ON  INVESTIGATIONS- 
HOUSING  SUBCOMMITTEE  HOLDS 
HEARINGS  ON  URBAN  INSURANCE 
IN  CHICAGO 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968,  we  enacted  a  new  program  provid- 
ing assurance  to  our  citizens  in  the  inner 
city  that  property  insurance  would  be 
made  available  at  reasonable  costs.  This 
new  urban  property  protection  and  rein- 
surance program  was  an  attempt  to  en- 
list the  insurance  industrj-.  State  refrula- 
tory  officials,  and  property  owners  in  an 
effort  to  make  insuiance  available 
through  the  establishment  in  each  State 
of  an  insurance  placement  facility  called 
the  PAIR  plan — Fair  Access  to  Insurance 
Requirement. 

Our  colleague  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  Frank  Annunzio,  brought  to  the 
attention  of  myself  and  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing,  William  A.  Bar- 
rett, serious  problems  that  had  developed 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  particularly  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  regarding  the  operations 
of  the  Illinois  FAIR  plan.  Congressman 
Barrett  designated  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Congressman  William 
MooRHEAD  to  chair  a  special  hearing  in 
Chicago  to  investigate  the  operations  of 
the  Illinois  FAIR  plan.  Congressman 
Annunzio,  at  the  invitation  of  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Barrett,  participated 
in  these  hearings. 
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have  been  made  In  the  IlUnola  plan  since 
The  Dally  News  articles  and  after  an  Investi- 
gation by  bis  office. 

IProm  the  Chicago  American,  Apr.  21,  1969] 

Blast  Insurance  Rates  in  Ghetto 

(By  Sy  Adelman) 

"Property  owners  have  been  paying  as 
much  as  Ave  times  the  premium  for  Are  in- 
surance as  they  did  before  urban  rioting 
began."  the  federal  insurance  administrator 
for  the  department  of  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment said  today. 

The  statement  by  William  B.  Ross  said 
that  an  investigation  in  East  St.  Louis,  scene 
of  rioting  and  looting  and  burning,  showed 
a  100  per  cent  Increase  in  Are  msurance  pre- 
mium rates  afterwards. 

The  subcommitt«e  opened  Its  two-day 
hearing  today  in  a  federal  buUdlng  court 
room  with  about  50  spectators  present. 

ANNUNZIO  ASKS   HEARING 

The  hearing  Is  being  held  at  the  request  of 
Rep.  Frank  Annunzio  (D.,  111.],  who  said  that 
ghetto  property  owners  have  complained  that 
the  new  insurance  law  is  failing. 

Annunzio  told  the  subcommittee  today 
that  "If  the  cost  of  insurance  cannot  be 
brought  to  reasonable  levels,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, undesirable  as  such  a  step  may  be, 
must  provide  a  direct  program  of  Insurance 
for  the  'insurance  indigent.'  " 

Dempsey  J.  Travis,  Negro  president  of  the 
United  Mortgage  Brokers,  told  the  subcom- 
mittee, "My  people  are  being  victimized  by  a 
handful  of  insurance  operators." 

Travis  said  there  has  not  been  enough 
publicity  in  Chicago  about  the  availability  of 
the  federally  underwritten  insurance.  He 
said  that  only  6.057  applications  for  such  In- 
surance were  made  in  Illinois  up  to  April  15, 
while  there  had  been  75,842  such  applica- 
tions in  New  York  City  by  April  4. 

(From  the  Chicago  American,  Apr.  26,  1969] 
Ghetto  Property  Insurance  Hearing 
Through  Tomorrow 
(By  Robert  Glass) 
A  Congressional  subconxmlttee  is  holding 
a  2-day  hearing  in  the  federal  building  here 
to  probe  charges  that  ghetto  property  owners 
are   being  denied  Insurance  coverage. 

The  hearing,  beginning  today,  comes  as  a 
result  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  an 
Illinois  congressman  and  the  state  depart- 
ment of  insurance. 

Rep.  Prank  Annunzio  (D.,  ni]  has  charged 
that  ghetto  property  owners  have  complained 
to  him  that  a  government  plan  to  provide 
them  Insurance  coverage  is  falling. 

PLAN  POOLS  COVERAGE 

The  plan,  passed  by  Congress  after  last 
year's  civil  disturbances,  provides  that  all 
casualty  Insurance  companies  "pool"  coverage 
of  high  risk  ghetto  property. 

Under  the  act,  no  Arm  can  sustain  astro- 
nomical losses  in  the  event  of  a  disaster 
such  as  a  riot. 

Annunzio  charged  that  the  program  Is  not 
living  up  to  the  expectations  of  Congress  thru 
helping  those  it  was  intended  to  serve. 

James  Baylor,  director  of  the  Illinois  de- 
partment of  insurance,  disagrees. 

situation  better  now 

He  called  the  situation  "a  lot  better  now 
because  many  persons  denied  coverage  last 
year  have  been  able  to  comply  with  special 
criteria  and  are  now  covered." 

Baylor  said  that  out  of  3.369  Insurance  ap- 
plications processed  from  potential  riot  areas 
only  119  were  found  totally  uninsurable. 

Baylor  said  that  property  owners  that 
comply  with  building  and  safety  codes  are 
able  to  obtain  Insurance  thru  the  pool  cov- 
erage, despite  being  located  in  high  crime 
areas  that  are  susceptible  to  riots. 

"Some  refuse  to  comply,"  Baylor  said,  "and 
are  imable  to  obtain  Insurance." 


April  30,  1969 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Apr.  22,  1969] 

United  States  Urged  To  Correct  Riot 

Insttranck   iNBQurriKS  Hers 

(By  Fletcher  Wilson) 

Federal  entry  into  the  Insurance  business 
to  correct  inequlUes  In  riot-prone  Chicago 
areas  was  advocated  Monday  by  three  wit- 
nesses and  a  congressman  at  a  hearing  in 
the  Federal  Building. 

Rep.  Frank  Annunzio  (D.-IU.).  member  of 
a  housing  subcommittee  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing  and  Currency  Committee,  which  is  con- 
ducting the  Inquiry,  said: 

"I  say  quite  candidly  and  quite  oluntly 
that  if  the  cost  of  insurance  cannot  be 
brought  down  to  reasonable  levels  then  the 
federal  government  must  assert  itself  and 
undesirable  though  it  be,  provide  a  direct 
program  of  insurance  for  the  insurance  In- 
digent. 

insurance  industry 

"We  have  done  this  for  our  economic  in- 
digents, our  medical  indigents,  our  housing 
Indigents,  our  transportation  indigents,  our 
small  business  indigents  and  others. 

"So  there  is  nothing  new  or  startling  about 
the  idea  that  when  private  enterprise  cannot 
do  the  Job,  government  must  step  in  Even 
the  insurance  industry  admitted  that  it 
could  not  do  the  Job  in  covering  riot  losses 
when  it  asked  for  and  got  a  federal  riot  rein- 
surance program." 

Annunzio  said  surcharges  that  insurance 
companies  are  imposing  lead  to  premium 
rates  beyond  the  ability  of  the  policyholders 
to  pay. 

He  said  complaints  to  him  indicate  that 
the   Illinois    Fair   Access    to   Insurance   Re- 
quirements Plan  is  not  living  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  it  was  designed  to  beneAt. 
extreme   surcharges 

State  Rep.  Anthony  Scarlano  (D-Park 
Forest),  a  witness,  charged  that  the  FAIR 
plan  permits  extreme  surcharges  and  leaves 
many  with  no  insurance. 

He  called  for  federal  intervention  because 
he  said,  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  will 
enact  only  bills  favorable  to  the  Insiirance 
industry  and  the  state  Insurance  Depart- 
ment is  industry  oriented. 

State  Rep.  Otis  Collins  (D-Chlcago)  also 
testified  the  federal  government  should  step 
in.  He  said  that  under  the  present  system 
the  average  man  can  beneAt  only  by  study- 
ing enough  to  learn  the  intricacies  of  the 
Insurance  business.  He  said  he  did  not  think 
anyone  should  have  to  go  to  school  to  get 
insurance.  " 

SLUM    property    OWNERS 

Dempsey  J.  Travis,  a  real  esuite  dealer  r.nd 
Insurance  agent,  claimed  25  companies 
charge  slum  property  owners  insurance  pre- 
miums up  to  800  per  cent  above  standard 
rates. 
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(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  22,   1969] 
U.S.  Insurance  Proposed  for  Ghetto  Areas- 
Hearing  Told  or  High  Rates  by  Firms 

(By  Sheila  Wolfe) 
Charges  that  insurance  rates  have  doubled 
m  Chicago  ghetto  areas  since  the  riot  last 
year  and  that  policies  have  been  canceled 
without  reason  were  made  yesterday  before  a 
House  banking  and  currency  subcommittee. 
Several  persons  at  a  hearing  In  the  Federal 
building  called  for  government  regulation  of 
the  Insurance  industry. 

"I  say  quite  candidly  and  bluntly  that  If 
the  cost  of  Insurance  cannot  be  brought 
down  to  reasonable  levels,  then  the  federal 
government  must  assert  Itself  and.  undesir- 
able tho  It  may  be.  provide  a  direct  pro- 
gram of  Insurance  for  the  Insurance  In- 
digent," said  Rep.  Prank  Annunzio  (D 
Chicago) . 

complaints  are  heard 
Annunzio,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
asked  for  the  hearing.  He  said  he  had  re- 
ceived complaints  that  the  Illinois  Pair  Ac- 


cess  to  Insurance  Requirements  (FAIR)  plan, 
approved  last  year  by  Congress,  was  not  liv- 
ing up  to  expectations.  The  Plan,  adminis- 
tered locally  by  the  Illinois  Property  Insur- 
ance Placement  facility,  is  supposed  to  make 
Insurance  available  at  reasonable  costs,  with- 
out regard  to  geographic  location  of  the 
prop>erty. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Triche,  chairman  of  the 
Lawndale  Community  Interest  committee, 
testified  that  the  rate  of  the  average  policy 
in  Lawndale  has  more  than  doubled  since 
the  April,  1968,  riot.  If  not  doubled,  the 
policies  have  been  canceled,  some  without 
inspection  of  the  property,  she  said. 
tells  of  discrimination 

"We  are  being  victimized  by  the  assump- 
tion that  our  homes  are  not  up  to  standards 
because  we  live  in  Lawndale,"  said  Mrs. 
Triche. 

State  Rep.  Otis  Collins  (D.,  Chicago)  said 
the  FAIR  plan  has  had  a  negative  effect. 
He  said  that  insurance  Arms  tell  customers 
coverage  is  not  available  and  then  refer 
them   to  the  placement  facility. 

'The  facility  was  supposed  to  take  up  the 
slack.  It  was  not  designed  as  a  dumping 
ground,"  Collins  asserted. 

Collins  asked  for  additional  state  and  na- 
tional legislation  to  regulate  the  Insurance 
Industry. 

Dempsey  J.  Travis,  real  estate  dealer  and 
president  of  the  United  Mortgage  Bankers 
of  America,  recommended  "federal  Interven- 
tion to  place  insurance  in  those  areas  where 
the  cost  has  become  prohibitive." 
wants  federal  insurance 

Travis  asked  the  subcommittee,  headed 
by  Rep.  William  Moorhead  |D..  Penn.J,  to 
recommend  a  bill  which,  in  effect,  would 
"put  the  government  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness to  write  direct  policies  for  the  black 
and  the  poor  people  who  are  now  being  ex- 
ploited." 

A  statement  handed  reporters  In  the  name 
of  Howard  A.  Grauff,  chairman  of  the  Place- 
ment facility,  said  97  per  cent  of  the  prop- 
erties submitted  are  being  approved  for  fire 
insurance,  "many  of  them  at  rates  lower 
than  the  owners  previously  paid." 

State  Rep.  Anthony  Scarlano  (D.,  Park 
Forest)  charged  that  the  Insurance  depart- 
ments of  Illinois  and  other  states  are  "a 
captive  of  the  industry,"  He  asked  for  fed- 
eral regulations. 

The  hearing  will  continue  tomorrow. 


[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Apr.  22,  1969] 

Insurance  Quiz  Here  Gets  Hotter 

(By   William   Clements) 

Insurance  Industry  representatives  were 
called  to  the  witness  stand  before  a  congres- 
sional subcommittee  Tuesday  to  answer  se- 
vere criticism  of  their  insurance  writing 
practices  in  Chicago's  ghettos. 

They  were  expected  to  bitterly  oppose  a 
suggestion  by  several  witnesses  Monday  that 
the  federal  government  provide  insurance  for 
ghetto  dwellers  as  the  industry  itself  won't 
do  It. 

One  of  the  first  scheduled  to  testify  In  the 
second  day  of  hearings  at  the  Federal  Build- 
ing 219  S.  Dearborn,  was  Elmer  S.  Reske, 
manager  of  the  Illinois  Property  Insurance 
Placement  Bureau. 

Some  ghetto  businessmen  have  accused 
Reske's  agency  of  setting  property  rates  so 
high  that  they  eventually  will  be  forced  to 
fiee  to  the  suburbs. 

Also  scheduled  to  appear  was  Howard 
Grauff.  director  of  the  Illinois  FAIR  plan, 
and  James  Baylor,  state  Insurance  director. 

The  PAIR  plan,  which  went  Into  effect  In 
Illinois  last  September,  Is  a  federally-backed 
reinsurance  program  to  help  ghetto  resi- 
dents get  proper  insurance  coverage. 

The  plan,  and  property  Insurance  costs  In 
general,  came  In  for  sharply  worded  denun- 
ciations Monday  from  Insurance  brokers  as 
well  as  the  ghetto  businessmen  and  property 
owners. 


Manfred  S.  Splndel,  a  broker  and  head  of 
the  Splndel  Insurance  Agency,  8551  S.  Stony 
Island,  said  It  was  Impossible  to  get  standard 
Insurance  rates  for  even  well-maintained 
buildings  In  the  Lawndale  area. 

He  said  many  large  Insurance  companies 
dropped  him  as  a  broker  after  he  Insisted 
that  they  write  policies  at  standard  rates. 

"Standard  protection  doesn't  exist  in  the 
Lawndale  area,"  Splndel  said.  "I'm  not  going 
to  charge  those  people  rates  that  are  sky 
high.  I  can't  Justify  it  to  myself." 

He  said  some  insurance  companies  use 
maps  of  Chicago  with  the  Lawndale  area 
blocked  off — or  "quarantined" — as  undesir- 
able for  normal  insurance  coverage. 

David  McNulty,  a  staff  member  of  the  Con- 
tract Buyers  League,  said  a  study  of  110  home 
buyers  in  Lawndale  showed  that  Insurance 
rates  were  too  high  and  that  coverage  was  in- 
adequate. It  also  showed  that  it  was  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  get  new  policies  and  that  there 
was  wholesale  cancellation  of  existing  policies 
he  said. 

He  said  many  home  buyers  are  paying  $250 
to  $300  for  fire  and  extended  coverage  that 
normally  would  cost  about  $125. 

Clyde  Ross,  co-chairman  of  the  CBI,  said 
ghetto  dwellers  have  reached  "the  limit." 

"If  the  insurance  companies  don't  want  to 
take  the  risk  In  Lawndale,  then  put  a  com- 
pany out  there  that  will  take  the  risk,"  he 
said. 

U.S.  Rep.  Frank  Annunzio  (D-IU.),  who 
called  the  congressional  inquirj.  said  the 
situation  in  the  ghettos  of  Chicago  "Is  very 
iilarming." 

He  said  there  will  "be  a  ghost  city  within 
the  inner  city"  if  the  trend  continues. 

Annunzio  also  charged  that  insurance 
compaples  have  assessed  a  1  per  cent  flat  tax 
on  non-ghetto  dwellers  to  help  pay  the  cost 
of  FAIR  plan  participation. 

Annunzio,  State  Rep.  Anthony  Scarlano 
(D-Park  Forest)  and  several  Insurance  brok- 
ers said  the  federal  government  would  as- 
sume greater  control  of  the  insurance  indus- 
try if  the  industry  doesn't  do  a  better  Job 
in  the  ghetto. 

Annunzio  scheduled  the  hearings  after  the 
Dally  News  disclosed  in  February  that  many 
ghetto  property  owners  were  being  charged 
double  and  even  triple  premiums  under  the 
PAIR  program. 

The  subcommittee  is  part  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Annunzio  said  he  hopes  the  hearings  will 
result  in  more  adequate  coverage  of  proper- 
ties in  the  inner  city. 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  Apr.  21,  1969] 

House  Probe  Opens  Here:  Federal  Insurance 

Urged  for  High-Rate  Ghetto  Areas 

Witnesses  at  a  congressional  Inquiry  into 
insurance-writing  practices  !n  Chicago's 
ghetto  urged  Monday  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment provide  an  Insurance  program  for 
such  areas  If  private  firms  fall  to  reduce 
premium  rates. 

Rep.  Frank  Annunzio  (I>-I11.)  said  If  rates 
for  ghetto  areas  are  not  reduced  "to  reason- 
able levels,  then  the  federal  government,  as 
undesirable  as  It  may  be.  must  assert  itself." 

The  hearings,  in  the  Federal  Building,  were 
called  at  Annunzio's  request  to  determine 
why  ghetto  dwellers  either  cannot  obtain  In- 
surance or  must  pay  much  higher  premium 
rates. 

Stale  Rep.  Anthony  Scarlano  (D-Park 
Forest)  called  for  the  federal  government  to 
step  into  the  Illinois  Insurance  situation  "and 
come  up  with  some  proper  legislation  to  help, 
not  only  with  property  and  fire  Insurance, 
but  In  the  automobile  Insurance  field  as 
well." 

Scarlano  said  ""I  think  unless  there  Is  fed- 
eral intervention,  the  situation  will  grow 
dreadfully  worse.  The  consumer  Is  being  left 
In  a  dreadfully  bad  position." 

He  said  the  state  Legislature  "will  always 
defeat  bills  that  the  Insurance  industry  want 
defeated." 


State.  Rep.  Otis  Collins  (D-Chlcago)  also 
asked  for  the  federal  government  to  provide 
Insurance  In  ghettos. 

"Private  companies  deny  Insurance  without 
inspection,  or  cancel  policies  without  giving 
a  legitimate  reason,"  he  said. 

Another  witness,  Dempsey  Travis,  president 
of  the  United  Mortgage  Bankers  of  America, 
said  that  some  property  owners  in  ghetto 
areas  must  pay  premiums  eight  times  the 
standard  rate  for  Are  insurance. 

"There  are  about  25  companies  Involved  in 
this  thievery,"  Travis  said. 

""I  have  no  choice  but  to  recommend  that 
there  be  federal  intervention." 

The  inquiry  by  the  housing  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  will  continue  through  Tuesday. 
U.S.  Rep.  William  S.  Moorhead  (D-Pa.)  Is 
subcommittee  chairman. 

Charles  Welcklng.  head  of  the  Fair  program 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  also  was  scheduled  to  testify. 

The  FAIR  plan,  which  went  Into  effect  In 
Illinois  last  September,  Is  a  federally  backed 
reinsurance  program  to  help  ghetto  residents 
get  proper  Insurance  coverage. 

Annunzio  ordered  the  hearings  after  the 
Dally  News  disclosed  in  February  that  many 
ghetto  businessmen  and  residents  were  un- 
able to  get  Insurance. 

The  Chicago  legislator  said  he  also  has  re- 
ceived numerous  reports  of  sky-high  pre- 
miums being  charged  ghetto  dwellers. 

James  Baylor,  director  of  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Insurance,  will  testify  Tuesday. 
He  was  expected  to  detail  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  Illinois  plan  since 
the  Daily  News  articles  and  after  an  inves- 
tigation by  his  office. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr    22,   1969] 

Broker  Bares  Slum  Abuses  in  Insurance — 

Hearing  Probes  High  Rates  of  Firms 

(By  Sheila  Wolfe) 

An  insurance  broker  who  used  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Lawndale  told  a  congres.'iional  hear- 
ing yesterday  that,  ihe  area  Is  "quarantined" 
by  most  standard  ftisurance  companies. 

"This  happened  before  there  ever  was  a 
riot,"  said  Manfred  S.  Splndel,  a  broker  at 
8551  Stony  Island  av.  "The  only  coverage 
available  in  that  area  would  be  substandard 
companies  charging  excessive  premiums." 

Splndel  told  a  House  banking  and  currency 
subcommittee  that  he  started  writing  insur- 
ance in  Lawndale  seven  years  ago.  Fewer  and 
fewer  insurance  companies  would  handle  the 
Lawndale  policies,  and  by  three  years  ago  It 
was  impossible  to  get  any  coverage  at  stand- 
ard rates,  said  Splndel. 

STOPS   LAWNDALE    BUSINESS 

He  said  he  no  longer  does  business  in 
Lawndale  because  he  will  not  charge  higher 
rates. 

Charges  also  were  made  during  the  hearing, 
which  will  resume  today  in  the  Federal  build- 
ing, that  insurance  rates  have  doubled  and 
tripled  in  ghetto  areas  since  the  riots  last 
year  and  policies  have  been  canceled  without 
reson. 

Several  persons  called  for  government  regu- 
lation of,  or  participation  In,  the  Insurance 
Industry. 

SEES    FEDERAL    ACTION 

"I  say  quite  candidly  and  quite  bluntly  that 
If  the  cost  of  Insurance  cannot  be  brought 
down  to  reasonable  levels  then  the  federal 
government  must  assert  Itself  and.  undesir- 
able tho  It  be.  provide  a  direct  program  of 
Insurance  for  the  Insurance  Indigent,"  said 
Rep.  Frank  Annunzio   (D.,  Chicago]. 

Annunzio,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  Rep.  William  Moorhead  (D.,  Pa.), 
asked  for  the  hearing.  . 

He  said  he  had  received  complaints  that 
the  Illinois  Fa'r  Access  to  Insurance  Re- 
quirements plan,  part  of  a  national  pro- 
gram approved  last  year  by  Congress,  was  not 
living  up  to  expectations. 
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CCNXKAL     ABT7SES    CONSIDEmKD 

The  plan,  adin(lnl8t«red  lcx;ally  by  the  Illi- 
nois Property  {placement  FaclUty.  is  sup- 
posed to  make  Bre  and  extended  coverage 
Insurance  avallaDle  at  reasonable  costs,  with- 
out regard  to  geographic  location  of  the 
property.  Much  \ot  the  testimony  did  not 
relate  speclflcalljt  to  PAIR,  but  to  general  In- 
surance abuses. 

Trlche.    chairman    of    the 

unity    Interest    committee, 

rate  of  the  average  policy 

ore  than  doubled  since  the 

Some   policies  have   been 

Inspection  of  the  property. 


Mrs.  Barbara 
Lawndale  Com 
testified  that  th 
in  Lawndale  has 
April.  1968,  rlo 
canceled  wlthou 
she  said 

"We  are  being  [victimized  by  the  assump 
tlon  that  our  hoihes  are  not  up  to  standards 
because    we    llve|  in    Lawndale."    said    Mrs 
Trlche. 

SEEKS     ilORE     LEGISLATION 

State  Rep.  Otlsjcoiuns  (D.,  Chicago)  asked 
for  additional  stite  and  national  legislation 
to  regulate  the  tnteurance  industry. 
Dempsey  J.  Trajvls,  a  real  estate  dealer  and 
Bnlted  Mortgage  Bankers  of 
|he    subcommittee    to    rec 
ilch,  In  effect,  would  "put 
the  Insurance  business  to 
les  for  the  black  and  poor 
«lng  exploited 
State    Rep.    Antony    Scarlano    (D.,    Park 
Forest)    said  insiiance  departments  of  nu 
nols  and  other  sflates  are  "a  captive  of  the 
Industry."  He  asMed  for  federal  regulations 

[Prom  the  Chlcag*  Sun-Tlmes,  Apr.  23,  1989] 
Insurance  Dim(|to8  Defends  Risk  Pool 

(By  Max  Sonderby) 
The  so-called  HAIR  plan  for  writing  fire 
Insurance  was  defended  here  Tuesday  before 
a  congressional  subcommittee  by  the  state 
James  Baylor, 
ew  failed  to  satisfy  con- 
ho  accused  Insurance  In- 
vlslon"  and  bureaucratic 


president  of  the 
America,    urged 
ommend  a  bill 
the  government  1^ 
write  direct  polk 
people  who  are 


Insurance  dlrecto 
His  optimistic 

gressional  critics 

terests  of  "tunne 

"Incest." 

Baylor  testified 

fore  a  housing  s 


it  the  Federal  Building  be- 
ipcommlttee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Curre^icy  Committee. 

The  FAIR  plan,  ienacted  last  year  by  Con- 
gress, allows  insurance  companies  to  estab- 
lish "assigned  risk"  pools  to  provide  fire 
Insurance  for  proderty  owners  In  riot-prone 
areas. 

Baylor  said  operation  of  the  plan  has  Im- 
proved since  last  ftll.  when  policies  In  such 
areas  included  surcharges  of  "up  to  100  per 
cent." 

At  present,  he  s*ld,  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  FAIR  Insurince  applicants  are  being 
surcharged  betweei  20  and  25  per  cent,  while 
the  majority  of  pbucles  are  being  written 
with  no  surcharge  br  surcharges  of  less  than 
10  per  cent. 

"The  plan  Is  cujrently  satisfactory."  said 
Baylor.  "This  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
complacent." 

Baylor  added  thit  the  riots  here  last  year 
had  resulted  in  aj  general  Increase  In  Are 
Insurance  rates — aifaountlng  to  4  per  cent  In 
the  city  and  2  per  cent  In  the  suburbs. 

Following  his  tes  ;imony,  the  Insurance  di- 
rector was  criticizes  by  Rep.  Frank  Annunzlo 
(D-ni.).  In  a  written  statement  Annunzlo 
asserted: 

•Mr.  Baylor  and  the  Industry  are  unable 
to  sense  the  hardship,  deterioration  and 
hopelessness  engen  lered  for  ghetto  citizens 
when  their  Insura  ice  becomes  intolerable. 
"They  have  tunnsi  vision,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  the  (inly  Ught  they  see  Is  the 
welfare  of  the  Insurance  Industry— and  the 
policyholders  be  daiined." 

"What  we  have    lere  Is  a  classic  case  of 
incest."   said    the   i  lubcommlttee   chairman 
Rep.     William    S.    Moorhead     (D-Pa )      He 
added:  •;.     .ao 

"The  IlUnois  Rating  and  Inspection  Bu- 
reau, which  sets  th(  rates,  the  agency  which 
processes  the  appU(  atlons.  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance  which  checks  on  them. 


are  Industry-controlled.  There  has  to  be  some 
way  to  protect  cons\uners.'' 

RIOTING    BOOSTS    RISK    PRKMTDMS 

All  fire  insurance  policyholders  In  minola 
have  to  pay  higher  premiums  because  of 
urban  rioting,  a  United  States  House  sub- 
committee was  told  today. 

The  Information  was  given  by  James  Bay- 
lor, state  director  of  Insurance.  He  said  In 
Chicago  the  extra  charge  Is  4  per  cent  and 
In  the  suburbs,  2  per  c«nt. 

"SPREADING  THE  RISK" 

Baylor  said  the  premium  Increases  repre- 
sent "the  theory  of  spreading  the  risk." 

The  subcommittee  of  the  banking  and  cur- 
rency committee  completed  2  days  of  hear- 
ings in  the  Federal  building  into  charges 
that  ghetto  property  owners  are  required  to 
pay  as  much  as  five  Umes  the  premiums  they 
did  before  the  rioting. 

A    20-2  5    PERCENl'    StJRCHARCK 

Rep.  Frank  Annunzlo  [D..  111.),  subcom- 
mittee member,  had  requested  the  hearing. 
Baylor  said  that  when  he  took  office  Jan. 
20,  the  stircharge  on  ghetto  premiums  had 
been  as  high  as  100  per  cent. 

He  said  it  has  been  reduced  so  that  10 
per  cent  of  the  applicants  now  pay  a  sur- 
charge of  20  to  25  per  cent,  and  the  majority 
pay  less  than  10  per  cent. 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Apr.  23.  1969] 

Classic  Case  op  Incest — State's  Insitrance 

Setxtp  Hit 

(By  WilUam  Clements) 

Despite  bitterness  and  some  name-calling, 
two  days  of  Congressional  hearings  on  insur- 
ance-writing practices  In  Chicago's  ghetto 
did  produce  this  picture: 

The  federally-backed  FAIR  plan  is  run- 
ning much  more  smoothly  now  than  before 
State  Insurance  Director  James  Baylor  took 
office  in  January. 

Even  though  Improvements  have  been 
made,  there  stUl  U,  by  Baylor's  own  admis- 
sion, much  more  to  be  done. 

OheUo  dwellers  and  buslnesmen  who  do 
get  insurance  coverage  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  meet  the  high  premium  costs. 

If  they  flee  the  inner  city  for  lack  of  In- 
surance or  InablUty  to  pay  the  high  rates, 
the  ghetto  Is  faced  with  further  deteriora- 
tion. 

If  the  Insurance  Industry  doesn't  act  to  re- 
duce property  Insurance  rates  and  enlarge  its 
base  of  coverage,  the  federal  government 
likely  wlU  do  so. 

Baylor  was  furious  when  U.S.  Rep.  Wil- 
liam Moorhead  (D-Pa.).  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  charged  that  insurance  regulaOon 
in  IlUnols  is  dominated  by  the  insurance  In- 
dustry. 

Moorhead  called  It  a  "classic  case  of  In- 
cest," pointing  out  that  the  staff  of  the  lUi- 
nols  Rating  and  Inspection  Bureau  and  the 
Inspection  Facility  (FAIR  plan)  is  financed 
by  the  Insurance  Industry. 

LabeUng  the  charge  "unfair  and  unwar- 
ranted," Baylor  said  it  took  someone  of  his 
Insurance  background  to  come  In  and 
straighten  out  a  mess  inherited  from  his 
predecessor.  John  Bolton. 

"I  worked  In  the  Insurance  Industry  Bol- 
ton didn't,"  Baylor  snapped.  "I  think  I  un- 
derstand the  problems  better  with  my  back- 
ground." 

The  heat  from  this  exchange  had  scarcely 
died  down  when  further  testimony  revealed 
the  degree  of  difficulty  still  confronting  the 
Illinois  FAIR  plan  and  Baylor's  department 
which  Is  charged  by  law  with  overseeing  the 
program. 

James  E.  Vlttus,  finance  director  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Chicago,  said  six  of  seven  FAIR 
plan  policies  approved  during  the  past  two 
weeks  included  exorbitant  rate  Increases. 

He  said  the  following  churches'  property 
Insurance  rates  have  been  Increased  signifi- 
cantly since  last  year:  Emerald  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian  Church.  670d  S.  Emerald.  8311   to 
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•670;  Emmanuel  Presbyterian  Church  1850 
S.  Racine,  JISI  to  $169;  Lawndale  Presby- 
terian Church,  1908  S.  Millard,  $239  to  $774 
George  Kyros,  who  said  hU  family  has  been 
In  the  resUurant  business  in  Woodlawn  since 
1918.  said  he  has  stopped  Investing  in  prop- 
erty Improvements  because  he  can't  get  ad- 
ditional Insurance  coverage  at  reasonable 
rates. 

There  was  other  testimony  that  property 
rates  are  Increased  solely  because  the  build- 
ing Is  located  In  the  ghetto. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  were  sched- 
uled after  The  Daily  News  disclosed  in  Febru- 
ary that  many  ghetto  dwellers  were  being 
charged  double  and  triple  premiums  under 
the  FAIR  plan. 

The  plan  Is  a  federally-backed  program  de- 
signed to  help  slum  dwellers  get  proper  In- 
surance coverage. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr.  23.  1969] 
Prober   Warns   Insurance   Fiems  of   U.S. 
Action  on  High  Rates 
(By  Sheila  Wolfe) 
Rep.  Frank  Annunzlo  (D..  Chicago]  closed 
a  congressional  hearing  into  nilnols  insur- 
ance practices  yesterday  with  a  warning  that 
government  must  "step  in"  if  private  indus- 
try cannot  make  insurance  available  In  the 
city  at  reasonable  costs. 

"We  must  face  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
tragic  insurance  crisis  in  our  inner  cities." 
said  Annunzlo.  "When  we  take  the  evidence 
that  we  have  uncovered  here  In  the  past  two 
days  back  to  Washington,  we  will  get  new 
legislation  protecting  the  consumer." 

INSURANCE    rates    HIKED 

Witnesses  had  testified  In  the  Federal 
building  that  insurance  on  the  south  and 
west  sides  was  canceled  on  a  wholesale  basis, 
that  reinsurance  rates  were  double  or  more 
the  original  policy,  and  that  first  line  insur- 
ance companies  are  "dumping"  customers 
Into  a  federally  backed  program. 

Annunzlo.  who  had  asked  for  the  hearing, 
asserted  that  the  nilnols  FAIR  [Fair  Access 
to  Insurance  Requirements]  plan,  which  Is 
an  outgrowth  of  legislation  approved  last 
year  by  Congress,  is  worsening  rather  than 
Improving  the  situation. 

Almost  every  licensed  property  insurance 
company  must  participate  In  the  plan  which 
is  supposed  to  obtain  fire  and  extended  cov- 
erage Insurance  at  reasonable  rates  for  per- 
sons unable  to  obtain  such  Insurance  on  the 
voluntary  market.  Government  relnsvirance 
Is  available  to  the  company  for  riot  losses. 

INSURANCE    OmxCrOR    RAPPED 

Both  Annunzlo  and  Rep.  William  Moor- 
head [D..  Pa.),  chairman  of  the  banking  and 
currency  subcommittee,  criticized  the  Illi- 
nois Insurance  director  and  the  industry  for 
Ignoring  the  needs  of  consumers. 

"They  have  tunnel  vision  and  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel,  the  only  light  they  see  is  that 
of  the  welfare  of  the  insurance  Industry, 
and  the  policy  holders  be  damned.'  said  An- 
nunzlo. 

Moorhead  asserted  the  Illnols  Rating  and 
Inspection  bureau,  which  sets  basic  insur- 
ance rates,  the  agency  which  processes  appli- 
cations under  the  FAIR  plan,  and  the  de- 
partment of  Insurance  which  checks  on  them 
are  Industry  controlled. 

He  labeled  this    "a  classic  case  of  incest." 


FAIR    PLAN    DEFENDED 

James  Baylor.  Illinois  insurance  director 
testified  the  FAIR  plan  currently  Is  "gener- 
ally sctlsfactory.  "  He  said  improvements  were 
made  after  he  took  office  eariler  this  year. 
Community  leaders  are  being  asked  to  serve 
on  an  advisory  committee,  Baylor  said. 

Baylor  told  the  hearing  that  everyone  In 
Illinois  has  been  paying  2  to  4  per  cent  pre- 
mium charges  for  riot  coverage  which  previ- 
ously was  included  In  policies  but  not  as- 
sessed. 

He  said  the  4  per  cent  rate  has  applied  in 
Chicago,  and  the  smaller  amount  In  the  rest 
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of  the  stats,  since  last  summer  when  riots 
occurred  in  the  city. 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Apr.  23,  1969] 

Industry  Rules — Prober  Hits  Insurance 

Regulation 

(By  William  Clements) 

The  chairman  of  a  Congressional  subcom- 
mittee charged  here  Tuesday  that  insurance 
regulation  In  Illinois  Is  dominated  by  the  In- 
surance industry. 

"What  we  have  here  is  a  classic  case  of  In- 
cest," said  Rep.  WUliam  Moorhead  (D-Pa.). 

Moorhead  Is  chairman  of  a  House  subcom- 
mittee that  Is  investigating  Insurance-writ- 
ing practices  in  slum  areas. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  were  sched- 
uled after  The  Dally  News  disclosed  in  Feb- 
ruary that  many  ghetto  property  owners 
were  being  charged  double  and  triple  pre- 
miums under  the  FAIR  plan. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Illinois  Insurance 
rating  bureau  and  the  governing  committee 
of  the  FAIR  plan — a  federally-backed  pro- 
gram to  provide  insurance  coverage  in  ghet- 
tos— are  made  up  of  Industry. 

"They,  In  turn,  are  checked  on  by  the 
Insurance  director  and  his  assistant,  both 
of  whom  come  from  the  insurance  industry. 
Somebody  has  to  guard  the  consumer.  Ap- 
parently, this  is  not  being  done." 

Rep.  Prank  Annunzlo  (D-Ill.)  said  during 
Tuesday's  hearing  that  James  Baylor,  Illi- 
nois Insurance  director,  "admits  they  are  In- 
capable of  doing  the  Job."  He  said  state  In- 
surance officials  seem  insensitive  to  the  "In- 
tolerable" insurance  burden  on  slum 
dwellers. 

Baylor,  after  testifying,  said  that  Rep. 
Moorhead's  attack  was  "unfair  and  unwar- 
ranted."  He  said  he  had  inherited  a  mess 
with  the  DUnols  PAIR  plan  In  January  but 
then  had  straightened  It  out. 

Annunzlo  charged  that  the  state  insurance 
department  had  not  properly  informed  ghetto 
residents  that  the  FAIR  plan  exists. 

"These  poor  people  go  to  substandard 
markets  because  somebody  is  avoiding  their 
responsibility."  he  said  during  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  congressional  subcommittee. 

Annunzlo  charged  that  large  Insurance 
companies  were  simply  "dumping"  policy- 
holders In  slum  areas,  forcing  them  to  pay 
exorbitant  premiums  to  other  firms. 

Baylor  testified  Tuesday  that  his  investiga- 
tion showed  the  FAIR  plan  now  is  working 
"satisfactorily"  In  Illinois. 

The  FAIR  plan  Is  a  reinsurance  program 
designed  to  help  slum  dwellers  get  proper 
Insurance  coverage. 

Baylor  said  that  when  be  took  office  in 
January  there  were  long  delays  In  handling 
applications  and  poor  communications  with 
the  community. 

He  also  cited  a  "wrong  interpretation"  that 
permitted  insurers  to  add  a  100-per  cent  sur- 
charge to  premiums. 

But  he  said  these  problems  have  been  cor- 
rected and  a  new  ruling  forbids  a  company 
from  writing  a  policy  with  premiums  higher 
than  25  per  cent  above  normal. 

Insurance  Industry  representatives  were  to 
testify  Tuesday.  They  were  expected  to  bit- 
terly oppose  a  suggestion  by  previous  wit- 
nesses that  the  federal  government  move  into 
the  insurance  field  in  slum  areas. 

Also  scheduled  to  testify  in  the  second  day 
of  hearings  at  the  Federal  Building,  219  S. 
Dearborn,  was  Elmer  S.  Reske,  manager  of 
the  nilnols  Property  Insurance  Placement 
Bureau. 

Some  ghetto  businessmen  have  accused 
Reske's  agency  of  setting  property  rates  so 
high  that  they  eventually  will  be  forced  to 
flee  to  the  suburbs. 

Manfred  S.  Splndel,  a  broker  and  head  of 
the  Splndel  Insurance  Agency,  8551  S.  Stony 
Island,  said  It  was  Impossible  to  get  stand- 
ard Insurance  rates  for  even  well-maintained 
buildings  In  the  Lawndale  area. 


He  said  many  large  Insurance  companies 
dropped  him  as  a  broker  after  he  insisted 
that  they  write  policies  at  standard  rates. 

"Standard  protection  doesn't  exist  In  the 
Lawndale  area,"  Splndel  said.  "I'm  not  going 
to  charge  those  people  rates  that  are  sky 
high.  I  can't  Justify  It  to  myself." 

He  said  some  insurance  companies  use 
maps  of  Chicago  with  the  Lawndale  area 
blocked  off — or  "quarantined" — as  undesir- 
able for  normal  insurance  coverage. 

(From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Apr.  23,  1969] 

Hearing  Ends  Here — Ghetto  Insurance: 

Ray  op  Hope 

(By  William  Clements) 

Despite  bitterness  and  some  name-calling 
two  days  of  Congressional  hearings  on  In- 
surance-writing practices  in  Chicago's  ghetto 
did  produce  this  picture: 

The  federally-backed  FAIR  plan  is  run- 
ning much  more  smoothly  now  than  before 
State  lUEuraiice  Director  James  Baylor  took 
office  in  January. 

Even  though  Improvements  have  been 
made,  there  still  is.  by  Baylor's  own  admis- 
sion, much  more  to  be  done. 

Ghetto  dwellers  and  businessmen  who  do 
get  Insurance  coverage  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  meet  the  high  premium  costs. 

If  they  fiee  the  inner  city  for  lack  of  in- 
surance or  Inability  to  pay  the  high  rates, 
the  ghetto  is  faced  with  further  deteriora- 
tion. 

"This  shocking  development,"  asserted  U.S. 
Rep.  Frank  Auunzio  (D-Ill.),  "should  be  of 
prime  concern  to  all  Chicago  residents,  black 
or  white." 

If  the  insurance  industry  doesn't  act  to  re- 
duce property  insurance  rates  and  enlarge 
its  base  of  coverage,  the  federal  government 
likely  will  do  so. 

Baylor  was  furious  when  U.S.  Rep.  William 
Moorhead  (D-Pa.),  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, charged  that  insurance  regulation  in 
nilnols  is  dominated  by  the  insurance  indus- 
try. 

Moorhead  called  it  a  "classic  case  of 
Incest"  pointing  out  that  the  staff  of  the 
Illinois  Rating  and  Inspection  Bureau  and 
the  Inspection  Facility  (PAIR  plan)  is  fi- 
nanced by  the  Insurance  industry. 

Labeling  the  charge  "unfair  and  unwar- 
ranted." Baylor  said  It  took  someone  of  his 
insurance  background  to  come  in  and 
straighten  out  a  mess  inherited  from  his 
predecessor.  John  Bolton. 

"I  worked  in  the  insurance  industry.  Bol- 
ton didn't,"  Baylor  snapped.  "I  think  I  un- 
derstand the  problems  better  with  my  back- 
ground." 

The  heat  from  this  exchange  had  scarcely 
died  down  when  further  testimony  revealed 
the  degree  of  difficulty  still  confronting  the 
Illinois  FAIR  plan  and  Baylor's  department, 
which  is  charged  by  law  with  overseeing  the 
program. 

James  E.  Vlttus.  finance  director  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Chicago,  said  six  of  seven 
FAIR  plan  policies  approved  during  the  past 
two  weeks  Included  exorbitant  rate  increases. 

He  said  the  following  churches'  property 
insurance  rates  have  been  Increased  sig- 
nificantly since  last  year:  Emerald  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  670d  S.  Emerald.  $311 
to  $670;  Emanuel  Presbyterian  Church,  1850 
S.  Racine,  $131  to  $169;  Lawndale  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  1908  S.  MUlard.  $239  to  $774. 

Also,  the  rates  at  the  Olivet  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  1443  N.  Cleveland,  went 
from  $165  to  $736;  those  at  the  Sixth  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  1210  E.  62d  St.,  went 
from  $114  to  $384,  and  the  rates  at  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  608  S.  Hoyne,  went 
from  $129  to  $202. 

George  Kyros.  who  said  his  family  has 
been  In  the  restaurant  business  in  Woodlawn 
since  1918,  said  he  has  stopped  investing  In 
property  Improvements  because  he  can't  get 
additional  Insurance  coverage  at  reasonable 
rates. 


He  said  that  In  order  to  get  proper  cover- 
age for  his  three  restaurants  under  the  FAIR 
plan,  he  would  have  to  pay  $9,000  more  this 
year  than  last. 

There  was  other  testimony  that  property 
rates  are  Increased  solely  because  the  build- 
ing Is  located  In  the  ghetto. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  were  scheduled 
after  The  Dally  News  disclosed  in  February 
that  many  ghetto  dwellers  were  being 
charged  double  and  triple  premiums  under 
the  PAIR  plan. 

The  plan  is  a  federally-backed  program  de- 
signed to  help  slum  dwellers  get  proper  in- 
surance coverage. 

Baylor  also  revealed  during  testimony  that 
all  property  insurance  premiums — inside  and 
outside  the  ghetto — were  increased  2  to  4  per 
cent  last  September  to  help  meet  the  cost 
of  Insuring  high-risk  areas. 

Baylor  said  this  was  part  of  the  Industry 
policy  of  "spreading  the  risk." 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  IN  SOFT- 
WOOD LUMBER  AND  PLYWOOD 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
perniisslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.; 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  become  increasingly  aware  of 
the  plight  of  the  American  consumer  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  no  Member 
of  this  distinguished  body  who  is  not 
intent  upon  relieving  the  pressures  which 
all  our  citizens  are  bearing — high  prices, 
poor  product  performance,  and  unavail- 
ability. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Last  month  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  under  the  leadership 
of  our  outstanding  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman),  un- 
dertcKik  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
factors  which  were  adversely  affecting 
the  price  and  availability  of  softwood 
lumber  and  plywood.  There  had  been 
allegations  that  producers  were  profiteer- 
ing, that  they  were  manipulating  the 
market  to  hold  the  price  up.  and  that 
they  were  charging  all  the  traffic  would 
bear.  The  significance  of  sharp  price 
rises  coupled  with  supply  shortages  was 
that  the  Nation's  homebuilders  were  fac- 
ing an  impossible  situation.  While  the 
Congress  had  ordained  an  annual  aver- 
age housing  start  rate  of  2.6  million  units 
over  the  next  decade  as  a  national  goal, 
when  it  passed  the  Housing  Act  of  1968. 
it  had  become  apparent  that  annual 
starts  were  not  only  a  million  below  that 
average  but  faced  declines  from  even  the 
present  estimated  level  of  1.6  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1969. 

This  is.  then,  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
concern  to  the  American  consumer.  You 
may  have  noted  that  lumber  and  home- 
building  costs  were  one  of  the  factors 
that  caused  the  record  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  index.  The  American  home 
is  a  product — just  like  an  automobile — 
and  even  more  essential  to  all  our  citi- 
zens. Unless  houses  are  built  our  people 
will  suffer  hardship  of  the  most  extreme 
kind.  The  Congress  obviously  must  act  to 
assure  that  the  houses  America  needs  will 
be  built  on  schedule  and  at  costs  that 
people  can  afford 

TTie  investigative  hearings  into  the 
facts  related  to  softwood  lumber  and  ply- 
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wood  supply  revealed  a  startling  paradox 
in  the  operaliion  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. While  we  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
established  goals  for  housing  our  people, 
the  Congress  on  the  other  hand  has  ne- 
glected to  pr  )vide  the  building  materials 
manufacturi:  ig  industry  with  the  essen- 
tial means  to  fulfill  their  portion  of  the 
obligation.  The  U.S.  Government  con- 
trols three-f  fths  of  the  standing  soft- 
wood timber  in  the  Nation.  It  is  on  Fed- 
eral forest  ands.  The  Government  is 
making  aval  able  only  one-third  of  the 
log  volume  r  ecessary  to  meet  even  our 
present  ann  lal  requirement  for  soft- 
wood produc  s.  Private  industrial  lands, 
with  less  tha  i  one-fifth  of  the  softwood 
sawtimber  ii  ventory,  is  exceeding  the 
production  cf  the  Federal  lands.  The 
remainder  cones  from  other  lands  which 
are  largely  in  miscellaneous  private 
ownership. 

This  is  a  rdiculous  situation  and  one 
which  can  be  corrected  with  dispatch  by 
passage  of  the  National  Timber  Supply 
Act.  J^hat  act,  which  I  submit  as  a  bill  to- 
-day, will  enable  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Departm  ?nt  of  Agriculture  to  apply 
its  skills  and  energies  to  unleashing  in 
ever  increasing  amounts  the  softwood 
timber  necessary  to  build  America's 
homes.  Heretjfore,  the  Forest  Service, 
despite  its  hig  h  degree  of  competency  in 
forest  managf  ment,  has  been  restrained 
from  managir  g  the  forests  in  its  charge 
in  a  fashion  which  even  approaches  the 
high  intensity  of  management  on  better 
industrial  for:st  lands.  The  reason  has 
been  simple — ;oo  few  dollars  for  timber 
growing  to  rea  lize  the  forest  potential. 

The  Nationiil  Timber  Supply  Act  will 
provide  for  th?  reinvestment  of  a  major 
portion  of  Feleral  timber  sale  receipts 
in  stand  impravement,  access,  fertiliza- 
tion, thinning,  pruning  and  other  woods 
practices  whi(h  will  multiply  the  pro- 
ductivity of  oir  Federal  forests.  It  will 
also  remove  trie  pressure  to  declassify 
wilderness  Ian  is.  It  does  no  violence  to 
the  appropriations  process  because  For- 
est Service  justifications  will  move 
through  normz  1  channels  of  the  Congress 
for  authorization  of  funds.  The  chief  dif- 
ference is  tha  .  the  funds  will  be  there 
for  a  period  oi  2  years  when,  if  not  ap- 
propriated, the  yf  will  revert  to  the  general 
Treasury  for  s  ich  other  purposes  as  the 
Congress  may  p.uthorize.  The  Forest 
Service  will,  fo:  the  fir.-t  time,  be  able  to 
plan  a  future  f  (rest  with  assurances  that 
the  dollars  nec(  ssary  to  its  realization  are 
r.adily  availab  e  over  a  long  period. 

We  can  be  issured,  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  high  y  trained  and  dedicated 
foresters  in  the  public  service  will  do  this 
job  well  in  th^  public  interest.  All  my 
life  I  have  beei  i  impressed  by  the  record 
of  foresters  in  ( aring  for  the  resources  in 
their  charge,  '"hey  are  taught  to  grow 
trees  like  a  croj  i.  They  are  highly  trained 
to  achieve  ma<imum  return  from  the 
land.  They  are  as  motivated  toward  to- 
morrow and  its  implications  for  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity  as  any  professional 
group  I  could  name.  But  they  must  have 
financial  support  to  achieve  their  silvi- 
cultural  mlracl;s. 

I  am  proud  )f  the  profession  of  for- 
estry because  in  my  own  district  there 
is  one  of  the  finest  professional  schools 
in  that  field.  Tl:  e  New  York  State  School 


of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University  has 
traditionally  graduated  men  of  infinite 
ability  and  they  have  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  Nation  in  both  public  and 
private  forestry.  There  are  20,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters 
and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  were 
trained  at  Syracuse.  All  of  these  fine 
men  know  what  needs  to  be  done  to  pro- 
duce the  timber  our  national  require- 
ments demand.  They  can  do  it;  they  will 
do  it.  But  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  must  provide  them  the  means  to 
do  it  and  that  will  require  the  speedy 
passage  of  the  National  Timber  Supply 
Act  of  1969.  I  urge  my  fellow  members 
of  this  legislative  body  to  act  promptly 
to  give  our  public  foresters  the  tools  to 
do  their  job. 


Apnl  30,  1969 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HOUSE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
CRIME 

•  Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
offer  my  vigorous  support  for  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Resolution  17  which  will 
establish  within  the  House  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Crime.  As  an  active 
supporter  and  cosponsor  of  this  type  of 
measure.  I  urge  the  House  to  act  favor- 
ably today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  this 
body,  including  myself,  have  felt  for  some 
time  that  the  Congress  simply  does  not 
have  the  tools  it  needs  to  move  intel- 
ligently in  the  field  of  criminal  investiga- 
tion and  crime  prevention  and  control. 
The  passage  of  House  Resolution  17 
however,  will  certainly  be  a  long  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  distinguished  author  of  the  res- 
olution now  before  us,  our  friend  and  col- 
league from  Florida,  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper,  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  not  only  in  actively  seeking  the  cre- 
ation of  this  select  committee  but  also 
in  bringing  repeatedly  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  House  the  crying 
need  for  this  legislation.  We  owe  him  a 
debt  of  thanks  for  his  perseverance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  belabor  the 
point  of  spiraling  crime  rates  in  the 
United  States.  The  newspapers,  the  ra- 
dio, and  the  television  are  filled  with 
accounts  of  brutality,  rape,  theft,  mug- 
gings, arson,  and  a  host  of  equally  hein- 
ous crimes.  To  assist  local  and  State  po- 
lice authorities  in  turning  the  tide 
against  this  rise.  Congress  needs  first- 
hand information  on  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  criminal  activities  throughout 
the  Nation.  This  then  is  the  primary  rea- 
son for  establishing  the  select  committee. 
We  are  all  aware  that  this  committee 
will  not  draft  legislation,  but  it  will  be  in 
a  position  to  gather,  sift  through  and 
pass  on  to  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee  vital  information  needed  to 
combat  criminal  activities. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  support  this  measure. 


Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  citizens  of  my  district 
gathered  together  to  pay  respect  to  one 
of  the  best  basketball  coaches  and  one 
of  the  finest  gentlemen  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  know— Mr.  Bob  Hayes. 

Bob  has  served  as  an  inspiration  to 
the  youth  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga 
County  as  the  oasketball  coach  of  St 
Patrick's  School,  the  team  which  won 
the  Parochial  League  championship  this 
past  season  and  established  a  record  of 
14-2  In  the  regular  season. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Hayes  is  more 
than  a  coach.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
first  order  who  serves  as  a  model  for  not 
only  his  team  but  for  the  young  people 
of  our  area  in  general.  He  is  himself  an 
aU  around  athlete  whose  subtle  message 
to  the  young  is  that  in  athletics,  there  is 
appropriate  competition,  but  there  is  also 
sportsmanship,  ethics  and  honor. 

Bob  Hayes  would  himself  admit  that 
a  coach,  no  matter  how  good,  must  have 
the  talent  to  work  with  and  so  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  mention  at  this  point 
the  tremendous  young  men  who  made 
the  basketball  season  such  a  success  for 
St  Patrick's  School:  Managers  John 
Lehman  and  Bob  Stewart;  players  Mark 
Regm,  Michael  Collins,  James  Dorsey 
Leo  Kelly,  Pat  O'Brien,  James  Kohl', 
Michael  Ryan,  Kevin  Young,  Charies 
Renders,  Joseph  Visconti,  John  Hutchin- 
son, and  David  Walsh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  each  of  my 
colleagues  here  In  the  House  joins  with 
me  m  saluting  Bob  Hayes,  policeman 
coach,  family  man,  and  dedicated  citizen' 
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TRIBUTE  TO   BOB   HAYES 

(Mr.  HANELY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 


NEVADA  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
PRIMARIES 

•  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  » 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  spoke 
on  the  floor  yesterday  regarding  the  seri- 
ous misgivings  I  had  about  Nevada  and 
New  Hampshire  engaging  in  a  contest  to 
have  the  earliest  presidential  primary  in 
the  Nation. 

My  apprehensions  stemmed  from  two 
sources.  On  the  one  hand,  I  was  disturbed 
by  the  casual  and  commercialistic  atti- 
tudes of  the  State  governments  involved. 
I  was  especially  distressed  that  Nevada 
was  taking  a  step  fraught  with  national 
implications  purely  and  avowedly  for 
local  public  relations  reasons. 

A  second  and  more  essential  aspect  of 
this  business  was  my  concern  that  the 
Nevada  and  New  Hampshire  actions 
would  serve  to  lengthen  the  presidential 
elections.  I  have  long  urged  that  our 
presidential  campaigns  be  shortened  and 
I  noted  in  my  statement  yesterday  that  a 
Gallup  poll  recorded  60  percent  of  the 
electorate  concurring  with  my  po.sition. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Governor  of  Nevada  has  wisely  vetoed 
this  ill  considered  early  primary  legisla- 
tion and  I  have  telegraphed  him  my  con- 
gratulations. Let  us  hope  that  this  last- 
minute  reprieve  from  an  ever  longer 
presidential  campaign  will  sei-ve  as  a 
catalyst  for  promoting  action,  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  States,  to  shorten 
the  election  process. 


A   PROCLAMATION   BY   AMERICANS 
OF  POLISH  HERITAGE 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  a  group  of  Polish-American 
leaders  headed  by  Mr.  Aloysius  Mazew- 
ski,  president  of  the  Polish  National  Al- 
liance, issued  a  proclamation  which  I 
believe  deserves  the  interest  of  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  proclamation  serves  notice  that 
hereafter  attacks  on  the  ethnic  origin  of 
any  American — including  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  will  be  strongly  opposed. 

The  proclamation  denounces  the 
growing  practice  in  the  press,  radio,  and 
television  and  motion  pictures  of  per- 
mitting the  use  of  vicious  ethnic  humor, 
all  to  the  detriment  of  every  American 
whose  heritage  places  him  in  the  de- 
famed group. 

This  proclamation  was  inspired  by  the 
Chicago  Advocates  Society,  an  organiza- 
tion of  Polish-American  lawyers.  Attor- 
ney Mitchell  Kobelinski  and  Attorney 
Marion  Baruch  were  cochairmen  of  the 
Advocates  Society  proclamation  com- 
mittee. 

This  proclamation  will  appear  in  full- 
page  ads  in  leading  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  on  Friday.  May  2,  which 
is  a  day  before  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

I  believe  those  responsible  for  sick 
humor  against  ethnic  groups  should  not 
take  lightly  this  proclamation. 

This  is  the  voice  of  a  new  generation 
of  young  Americans  of  Polish  heritage. 
They  are  successful  lawyers,  doctors, 
businessmen,  industrialists,  professionals 
of  all  sorts,  and  good  solid  American 
citizens  who  obviously  are  proud  of  their 
Polish  ancestry. 

There  is  a  new  era  dawning  in  America 
and  these  Polish  Americans  are  de- 
manding their  full  share  of  fairplay  and 
treatment  in  our  Nation's  growth. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

May  2,  1969. 

A  Proclamation  by  Americans  of  Polish 
Heritage 

In  the  shadow  of  "Law  Day",  honoring  a 
concept  which  we  cherish,  and  on  the  eve  of 
the  third  of  May,  a  day  steeped  In  historical 
significance  to  our  forefathers : 

We,  Americans  of  Polish  heritage,  break  a 
silence  of  generations,  elect  to  speak  and 
shall  be  heard,  in  the  Interest  of  promoting 
greater  understanding  between  ethnic  groups 
in  a  nation  of  many  origins,  colors  and  creeds. 
By  this  declaration,  we  seek  to  disseminate 
knowledge  and  understanding;  hoping  there- 
by to  eliminate  ignorance  and  its  conse- 
quences— prejudice,  bigotry  and  defamation, 
particularly  as  they  affect  ethnic  groups  in 
our  country. 

We  charge  that  those  who  command  the 
press  and  airwaves  and  Influence  the  opinions 
of  the  masses,  have  failed  to  present  an 
honest  portrayal  of  Americans  of  various 
origins;  that  they  have  in  fact  engaged  in 
conduct  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Ameri- 
can principles  of  Justice  and  equality.  The 
mass  media — literary  publications,  press, 
radio,  television,  and  motion  pictures  have 
all  too  often  allowed  demeaning  misrepre- 
sentation and  defamation  to  spread  lilce  a 
cancer.  This  being  especially  true  in  the  use 
of  vicious  ethnic  humor  which  has  worked 
to  the  detriment  of  every  American  whose 
heritage  places  him  in  the  defamed  group. 

We  invite  an  examination  of  our  history. 
flUed  with  examples  of  Justice  and  the  rule 


of  law;  the  charter  of  1374;  religious  freedom 
as  early  as  the  14th  century,  which  made 
Poland  the  haven  of  Europe's  Jews;  the  con- 
tinent's earliest  parliament;  a  constitution 
adopted  on  May  3,  1791;  liberal  leaders  such 
as  Koseiuszko  and  Pulaski,  who  were  also 
our  American  Revolutionary  War  heroes;  the 
heroic  resistance  to  the  Nazi  invasion  and 
magnanimous  assistance  to  the  Jews  of  Po- 
land during  the  long  and  cruel  occupation  at 
great  personal  peril.  These  and  so  many  other 
influencing  factors  have  InstlUecl  in  the 
American  of  Polish  heritage  an  appreciation 
of  freedom  under  the  law,  together  with  the 
knowledge  that  scorn  for  the  law  is  scorn 
for  the  freedom  of  others. 

We,  Americans  of  Polish  heritage,  do  hereby 
solemnly  declare  and  proclaim  that  we  will 
hereafter,  on  every  possible  occasion,  expose, 
deplore,  and  denounce  those  powerful  rulers 
of  the  pen  and  airwaves  who  violate  our  right 
to  truth  and  accuracy.  We  refer  to  those  who, 
by  the  use  of  vicious  ethnic  hiimor  and 
malicious  misrepresentation  of  our  cultural 
heritage,  deform  and  vilify  our  public  image 
or  the  heritage  and  image  of  any  other  ethnic 
group. 

We  re-dedlcate  ourselves  to  "freedom  under 
the  law"  and  demand  justice  and  fairness 
with  respect  to  each  man's  public  image. 
To  deny  this  is  to  close  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity to  every  ambitious  member  of  any 
ethnic  group  whose  public  image  has  been 
maligned  and  distorted,  and  thereby  deny 
u  basic  "civil  right"  which  our  American 
Constitution  so  zealously  protects. 

Polish  Amikican  Congress. 


SCHNITTKER  STUDY  ON  PAYMENT 
LIMITATIONS 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  todays 
Record  I  am  placing  the  full  text  of  the 
now-famous  "Schnittker  study"  which 
last  November  concluded: 

PajTnents  to  producers  under  existing  price 
support  and  acreage  control  programs  for 
feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  and  sugar 
could  be  limited  to  around  $20,000  per  farm 
for  all  payments,  or  to  §10,000  per  program 
without  serious  adverse  effects  on  production 
or  on  the  effectiveness  of  production  adjust- 
ment programs. 

The  study,  prepared  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  John  A.  Schnittker,  then  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  also  concluded : 

Budget  savings  ranging  from  S200  to  nearly 
$300  million  could  be  made  witli  limits  at 
levels  examined  here,  if  the  law  could  be 
administered  firmly — 

And  also  found  that — 
none    of    the    administrative    problems    are 
decisive  .  .  .  and  they  are  not  good  reasons 
for  opposing  payments  limits. 

The  study  was  completed  on  November 
27,  1968.  Shortly  thereafter,  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1968,  comments  on  the  same  study 
were  made  by  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  then 
administrator  of  the  ASCS  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  now 
employed  privately  by  cane  sugar  inter- 
ests. 

Because  payment  limitations  were  op- 
posed by  Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  L. 
Freeman,  neither  the  Schnittker  study 
nor  the  Godfrey  response  circulated  be- 
yond the  top  echelon  of  the  Department 
until  a  few  weeks  ago  when  news  reports 
drawn  from  the  study  and  comments 
were  published. 

These     documents,     especially     the 


Schnittker  study,  have  since  become  im- 
portant items  in  the  literature  of  pay- 
ment limitations.  I  have  asked  permis- 
sion to  include  the  full  lexts  in  my  re- 
marks, because  they  have  not  previously 
been  made  available  except  to  a  select 
few. 

These  documents  have  special  interest 
to  Members  of  this  body,  because  some- 
time during  the  month  of  June,  prob- 
ably mid-June,  the  annual  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  will  be  before  the 
House. 

At  that  time  I  will  seek  recognition  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  amendment 
limiting  to  $20,000  aggregate  annual  pay- 
ments to  any  farmer  for  the  1970  crops 
of  feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  and 
sugar. 

Tills  will  renew  efforts  I  have  made 
repeatedly  over  the  past  4  years  to  place 
a  ceiling  on  farm  pajments.  These  ef- 
forts reached  an  advanced  point  last 
year  when  a  similar  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  on  a  record  vote. 
It  was  subsequently  dropped  in  the  con- 
ference leport. 

It  is  my  belief  that  public  support,  in- 
cluding broad  support  among  farmers  for 
this  type  limitation,  is  at  least  as  high 
now  as  last  year  and  probably  higher.  If 
the  parliamentary  situation  permits  a 
record  vote  on  the  amendment,  I  am 
confident  it  will  cari-y  by  a  comfortable 
margin. 

Members  will  find  the  Schnittker  study 
worth  reading.  It  adds  impressive  support 
to  my  amendment.  It  provides  a  savings 
estimate  that  must  be  taken  as  authori- 
tative, concludes  that  the  limitation 
would  not  have  serious  adverse  effect  on 
production  adjustment  programs,  and 
states  that  administrative  problems 
should  not  be  decisive. 

With  the  exception  of  a  map  showing 
the  geographical  distribution  of  payees, 
the  Schnittker  and  Godfrey  documents 
are  reproduced  here  in  their  entirety. 

In  presenting  the  Godfrey  comments, 
it  might  seem  that  I  am  providing  free 
ammunition  to  those  who  oppose  my 
amendment. 

Careful  study  of  his  comments  will, 
however,  cause  any  objective  reader  to 
conclude  that  his  review,  which  Godfrey 
himself  acknowledged  to  be  quick,  to  be 
actually  overly  quick. 

The  heart  of  his  criticism  is  that  the 
limitation  would  cause  land  to  be  planted 
to  other  crops  and  therefore  create  new- 
problems  elsewhere,  and  that  adminis- 
trative problems  would  be  such  at,  to  re- 
duce budgetary  saving  to  a  negligible 
level. 

His  comments  about  the  consequences 
of  a  SIO.OOO  limitation  of  course  do  not 
apply  to  consideration  of  my  planned 
amendment,  as  it  will  be  at  the  S20.000 
level. 

Would  land  now  planted  to  cotton  be 
diverted  to  other  crops  and  thereby  in- 
crease Government  costs  there?  Mr. 
Godfrey's  affirmative  conclusion  is  dis- 
puted by  a  recent  study  at  Louisiana 
State  University.  The  university  study  of 
cotton  practices  in  Louisiana  implies 
that,  due  to  economic  factors,  farmers 
there  would  continue  to  plant  cotton  even 
though  a  payment  limitation  is  imposed. 
This  was  clear  in  the  study's  analysis 
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of  competiMv< 
fanners  could 


payments    to 
justly  so.  On  the 


crops   to  which   cotton 

^jturn.  In  other  words,  the 

Umitatlon  wou|d  not  reduce  profit  in  cot- 
ton productioi^  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  land  would; be  planted  to  other  crops 
Said  another  way,  taxpayers  need  not 
make  payments  over  $20,000  in  order  to 
get  cooperation  in  the  cotton  program. 

The  same  edonomic  factors  obviously 
apply   throughout  the  land  of  cotton 
Most    farm    uiiits— over    90    percent- 
would  fall   wiihin  the  limitation   and 
thus    be    unaffected.    The    large    units 
would  stay  in  cotton,  even  though  denied 
some  of  the  pairments  they  now  receive 
The  administirative  problems  noted  by 
Mr.  Godfrey,  tttrough  which  farm  split- 
ting might  be  iattempted  to  avoid  the 
payment  limitation,  can  be  overcome  by 
firmness  on  th0  part  of  the  ASCS  or- 
ganization.    A  I  requirement     that     all 
changes    which    might    conceal    farm 
splitting  can  be:  approved  only  in  Wash- 
ington should  effectively  discourage  this 
practice.  ; 

The  adoption! of  a  payment  limitation 
would-  clearly  make  the  present  com- 
modity-programis  less  vulnerable  to  crit- 
icism. Taxpayers  are  furious  over  big 
iillionalre  farmers  and 
__.  _..  — 1  other  hand  they  under- 
stand the  need  Jfor  income  support  for 
small  farmers  \|rho  are  financially  less 
able  to  deal  with  the  alarming  cost-price 
squeeze  now  afflicting  agriculture. 

Annual  payments  as  high  as  $4  mil- 
lion to  a  single  farmer  bring  these  pro- 
grams into  such  (disrepute  as  to  threaten 
their  survival.  At  the  same  time  they 
tend  to  acceleratte  the  trend  toward  big- 
ness in  agrlcultilre,  handing  to  weU-fi- 
nanced  large  oberators  extra  money 
which  can  be  uded  to  absorb  the  small 
fanner.  ] 

Mr.  Godfrey  forecasts  that  producers 
leasing  cotton  allotment  acreage  vould 
cease  to  do  if  a  limitation  is  established. 
Although  the  Loiiisiana  State  University 
study  would  seerfi  to  dispute  this  fore- 
cast, let  us  assuxii  e  Mr.  Godfrey  is  right. 
By  reversing  the  trend  toward  big- 
ness— corporatiorij-type  operations— the 
limitations  would  actually  serve  a  worth- 
while purpose  by  strengthening  the  po- 
sition of  smaller  operators. 

The  payment  liiiitation  will  thus  actu- 
ally help  to  strengthen  the  family-farm 
structure  of  agriculture.  It  will  also  re- 
lease, according  tc  the  Schnittker  report, 
up  to  $300  million  annually  which  surely 
can  be  put  to  mons  constructive  use  than 
to  pad  the  bank  accounts  of  wealthy 
farmers. 

The  Schnittker  i;tudy  takes  note  of  the 
unusual  "snapbacli  provision"  in  the  cot- 
ton program.  This  provision  in  effect 
repeals  the  whole  program  if  a  limita- 
tion on  payment!  is  established,  and 
this  conceivably  w{»uld  reinstate  the  1958 
cotton  act.  which  had  no  expiration  date 
but  was  supersede  1  by  the  present  pro- 
gram. 

The  "snapback  provision"  is  so  unusual 
as  to  raise  constitutionality  questions 
However,  assuming  it  took  effect,  and 
the  present  program  were  thereby  wiped 
from  the  statute  i|ooks,  more  than  one 
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possibility  would  itemain.  First,  as  Mr 
Schnittker  indicaU  d,  the  1958  program 


might  once  more 


become  effective.  In 


my  opinion,  this  would  be  a  desirable 
development.  The  1958  act  was  working 
well  and.  in  the  opinion  of  economists, 
m  a  year  or  so  with  good  administration 
would  have  had  cotton  on  a  solid  eco- 
nomic base  without  problem  surpluses 
The  program  requires  price  supports  only 
high  enough  to  assure  adequate  supplies 
not  at  the  surplus-building  levels  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Schnittker.  Unfortunately 
Secretary    Freeman  •  violated    both    the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  program  early  in 
his  administration  by  raising  price  sup- 
ports to  unrealistic  levels— simUar  to  his 
subsequent  destructive   action   on   soy- 
beans-and  quickly  had  cotton  in  deep 
trouble.    The    present    cotton    program 
evolved  from  this  Freeman-made  criS 
with  good  administration,  the  1958  pro- 
gram would  work  fine. 
More  likely,  however,  would  be  some- 

foit^  I'n^:  ^lu^^  "snapback  provision" 
took  effect  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  would  likely  be  in  session  the 
next  morning   to   put  together   a  new 

In  my  considered  judgment,  the  pay- 
ment lunitation  amendment  deserves  the 
full  support  of  all  segments  of  American 
agnculture,    and    especially    those,   like 
myself,  who  wish  to  see  Federal  farm 
programs  in  some  fonn  continue.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  pass 
agriculture    legislation    m    the    future 
which  authorizes  large  payments  to  in- 
dmdual    farmers.    The    budgetary    de- 
mands, especially  for  urban  and  defense 
needs  and  the  limitations  on  amounts 
provided  for  reUef  purposes  under  vari- 
ous acts   are  only   two  of   the  factors 
which  cause  me  to  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion. It  IS  wise  to  face  reality  and  take 
steps  to  restore  public  confidence 

tH^^^  !f/^  °^  ^^^  Schnittker  study  and 
the  Godfrey  comments  follow: 

[Schnittker  study,  Nov.  27,  1968] 

LiMrriNo   Pakm   Program   Paymekts 

SUMMART    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

Payments  to  producers  under  exlstlni?  price 
support  and  acreage  control  prograiL  for 
feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  ind  sugar 
could  be  limited  to  around  $20,000  per  fafm 
»ith^    P^y^^""^-  Of  to  »10.000  per  program 

arn^rV^'i""^  ^"^^""^  "'^^^  °''  production 

or  on  the  effectiveness  of  production  adjust- 
ment programs.  Difficult  administrative  prob- 
lems would  arise,  however,  as  producers  would 

Ts^rt  ?  ,*''°''*  '^^  '^"«  by  '"''ding  large 
farms  into  smaller  units.  ^ 

t^^^"r"  '•*'*  '*^^^  °'  payment  limits,  cot- 
ton producers  would  be  affected  In  ereatest 
number.  Few  wheat  and  feed  grTln  pr^uclrs 
woUd  be  affected,  and  the  fmpac^t  on  the 
industry  would  be  negligible  at  the  maxi- 
mum  payment   levels   examined   here 

iv  l^^"r„m?°^'  '■*''^'°«  ^""^  »200  to  near- 
ly $300  million  could  be  made  with  limits 

ll^^^\  «*Ti''^'*  ^^"'-  *^  ^b«  law  could  be 
atoiinistered  firmly.  However,  if  either  Con- 

m!f,  u  ^^'^'^^^e  the  law  to  authorize  pay- 
ment limits,  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
n  his  administration  of  the  law  Sok  a  re- 
laxed attitude   toward  dividing 'fa?S   into 

or^ifrJIf "m*?  ^""'"^  payment  llm^much 
of  the  potential  savings  would  be  lost. 

INTRODtJCnoN' 

Agricultural  price  and  income  support  pro- 
lix fT,^"^^'^  ^"'^  undertaken  in  ^the 
1930  8  to  improve  prices  and  Income  for  the 
average  family  farmer.  They  contUiuc  to  be 
primarily  supply  adjustment  and  price  sup- 
port  programa   designed   to   achieve  higher 
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^^^^  "  ^*™i  families  producing  the  bulk 

m  Jf    ,'''*'^°^'"~  marketed.  Clearly,  the 

m^%    ^*'^"  P'"«l"<:«».  tbe  more  he  bene- 

th^.  k"  ?*  ^*«^"  P"<=««  P*f  "«»t  achieved 
through  price  support  operations. 

r-^^^  farm  programs  have  not  generally  been 
considered  by  the  Congress  as  welfare  pro- 
^^H  w  adjusted  to  the  Income  needs  of 
individual  families.  Some  program  changes  in 
d'trection*"*'  ^°'^^^"'  ^ave  moved  in  this 

Direct  payments  geared  to  output  became 
Important  in  the  1960'8.  By  this  time,  how- 

?o^L!h"*  *"^  ^"  ™°''*  'arge  farms  than  in 
1930— hence  an  Increasing  concentration  of 
payments.  Recent  efforts  to  limit  farm  pro- 
gram benefits  have  arisen  both  out  of  this 
increase  In  farm  size  and  greater  use  of  direct 
payments. 

Limitations  on  farm  program  benefits  have 
been  proposed  from  time  to  time,  and  some 
have  been  adopted.  Congress  provided  a  slid- 
ing  scale,  but  no  upper  limit,  for  payments 
under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1934.  Statutory  limits 
on  the  size  of  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram payments,  and  administrative  limits 
established   by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

?Q%'«   ^?n  i^.^*^^'  ^'■°'"  ""«  to  time  since 
1938.  A  $2,500  limitation  per  producer  is  in 
effect  for  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
payments^  There  also  were  payment  limita- 
tions In  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  of 
the  Soil  Bank  in  the  1950's,  and  In  the  pilot 
Cropland  Conservation  Program  In  the  1960's 
Proposals  were  made  largely  in  the  1950's 
\1   ^1}^^  ^^^  °^  P'l'^e  support  loans.  In 
tn«  I960  s  efforts  have  been  made  to  limit  the 
amount  of  direct  cash  payments  to  Individual 
producers  (apart  from  loans)- but  none  have 
been  successful.  In  August  1968,  however,  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1968,  which  would  have  limited  com- 
bined payments  to  any  individual  under  all 
the  farm  programs  to  $20,000  per  year   This 
amendment  was  not  accepted  by  the  Senate 
and  was  deleted  by  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee;   It   generated   a   great  deal   of   Interest 
however.  Payment  limitations  will  probably 
be  on  the  Congressional  agenda  for  1969 

Effective  opposition  In  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  to  proposals  to  limit 
loans  and  payments  under  the  commodity 
programs  In  recent  years  has  been  based  on 
two  factors: 

Limiting  price  support  loans  could  make 
price  support  less  effective  in  some  years  If 
eligible  smaller  farmers  did  not  place  enough 
of  their  products  under  loan  to  bring  market 
prices  up  to  support  levels.  Resulting  lower 
market  prices  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
all  producers— large  or  small.  This  objection 
is  valid  but  not  very  Important,  since  most 
producers  would  have  full  access  to  price 
support.  '^ 

One  cannot  build  a  strong  economic  case 
for  or  against  limiting  the  size  of  price  sup- 
port loans.  Limiting  price  support  loans  may 
have  merit,  however,  as  public  relations  for 
farmers.  It  would  limit  direct  benefits  to 
large  growers,  but  would  scarcely  affect  actual 
benefits  to  them. 

Refusing  to  make  fairly  large  acreage  diver- 
sion and  price  support  pavments  to  individual 
farmers  would  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
voluntary  production  adjustment  proin-ims 
slow  surplus  disposal,  and  delay  "  price 
recovery.  *'V'-'' 

This  argument  was  most  valid  when  the 
surplus  disposal  task  waa  ereatest  In  the 
early  1960's.  It  Is  less  Important  in  1969  than 

IJ^?  ^"^  ^^°^-  ^°'  example.  For  reasons 
cited  later,  this  line  of  argument  is  no  longer 
a  conclusive  objection  to  payment  limita- 
tions, unless  they  were  to  be  applied  at  levels 
much  lower  than  examined  here. 

One  additional  example  is  useful  as  back- 
ground. In  the  Sugar  Act  Program,  payments 
have  been  made  on  a  sliding  scale.  No  upper 
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limit  is  set  and  a  few  Individual  payments  are  quired  as  incentives  to  assure  enough  par-  For  the  levels  studied  here: 

around  $1,000,000  each  year.  ticipatlon  by  farmers  to  stablize  commodity  i.  Farm  program  payment  records  for  1967 

Producers  who  plant  within  the  surgarcane  carryover.  In  both  cases,  either  total  pay-  indicate  that  a  $20,000  limitation  on  total 
or  sugarbeet  acreage  allotment  set  by  the  ments,  or  payments  to  large  farms,  could  be  payment*  to  a  farmer  would  affect  9.789  pro- 
Secretary,  and  meet  specified  conditions  with  reduced  substantially  (by  about  one-third)  ducers  in  the  UJ8  This  is  4  percent  of  all 
respect  to  farm  labor,  qualify  for  payment  at  with  little  effect  on  acreage  and  production,  producers  receiving  payments  In  this  group 
the  rate  of  80  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  Peed  grain  program  payments,  however,  are  8,157  received  cotton  program  payments 
produced  up  to  360  tons  per  farm  or  per  closely  scaled  to  the  incentive  levels  required  3,304  received  wheat  certificate  payments, 
peraon-  to  achieve  the  objective  of  a  fairly  stable  re-  and  4,878  received  feed  grain  program  pay- 

The  statutory  rate   of  payment   per    100  serve  carryover.   If  total  payments  to  feed  ments    (Item    1,   attached   Table    1).    Many 

pounds  of  sugar  for  larger  producers  is:  grain   growers   were   to   be   reduced   In    the  received  payments  under  several  programs. 

350  to  700  tons $0.  76  ^^ars  Just  ahead,  larger  surpluses  would  soon  Total  payments  In  excess  of  the  $20,000  11m- 

700  to  1.000  tons .70  accumulate,  unless  the  level  at  which  mar-  ttatlon  totaled  $206  million  (the  maxlmtim 

1,000  to  1,500  tons 60  *'  prices  were  supported  was  also  reduced,  potential  saving).  A  state  by  state  listing  of 

1.500  to  3,000  tons 66  ^"^  °"*"  ^  Increase  feed   grain  utilization,  the  number  of  affected  producers   Is  In  an 

3.000  to  6,000  tons 525  Utilizing  these  programs,  stocks  of  farm  attached  table. 

6.000  to  12,000  tons .50  commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity  Cred-  2.   A   maximum   limitation  of  $10,000  for 

12.000  to  30.000  tons 476  Jt  Corporation  (CCC)  were  reduced  from  $5.6  gach    producer,   administered   separately   for 

More  than  30,000  tons. .30  p""*"^     ,„i„  ^^^5^  *°  '®^*  *^^an  $1  billion  cotton,  wheat,  feed  grains,  etc.,  would  affect 

-m,!.  c.v,<.H,„«  ^,^,.H.                H..,„     «*,  in  July   1968.  Production  has  not  been  re-  about  23.000  producers.  Of  these.  18,054  would 

This  schedule  provides  some  disincentive  duced  for  each  crop  each  year.  But  produc-  be  affected  through  the  cotton  program.  4.579 

lV.Vr^^rZ7^'I^.y^l'^^^±f^Ll''n'i^l  "^  n"""  }"^  ^tt°   ^^^Id  ^elow  potential  levels,  through  wheat,  and  850  throug'L  fLl  grains. 

prevent  considerable  concentration  of  sugar  Coupled  with  expanding  demand,  especially  m  most  cases,  the  feed  grains  are  produced 

production.  for  grains,  reducing  the  acreage  harvested  has  i„  combination  with  cotton  or  wheat  ( Item  2, 

INCREASED  USE  or  PATMENT  PROORAMS  ^^en   One   Of   the   chief   engines    of   surplus  attached  Table  1 ) .  The  amount  paid  out  in 

The  use  of  direct  Government  payments  ^^l^posal.        „     .    ^    ,              ,              ^  ^  excess  of  $10,000  per  farm  per  program  in 

to  producers  has  increased  sharply  in  recent  .,,no  T^^F^T^^'^^^t"^""  Increased  from  1967  totaled  $293  million, 

years.  Payments  were  added  to  existing  price  tT,,,    ™,     fPoo^'l,^^??   ^l^^'^  esttaiated   $3.4  3    ^  sliding   scale   could   provide  for   full 

support  programs  as  a  shift  was  made  from  „°^  V*  ^^^"  ^^'^^  °^  *^^  Increase  In  Gov-  payment  of  the  first  $10,000  payments  earned 

relatively  high  price  support  levels  to  price  f'l^*  payments  was  offset  by  reductions  u^der   present  laws,   one-half   of   the   next 

supports  at  or  near  world  price  levels.  ^P^  expenditures  formerly  associated  with  jjq.ooo  and  one-fourth  of  the  third  $10,000. 

One  key  reason  for  direct  cash  payments  ?J^i.*  ^"PP°''*  l°ans  and  acquisitions,  and  ex-  pavments  In  1967  In  excess  of  these  llmlta- 

was   to  maintain   farmer  Income.  Payments  ^V;  ^"Dsiay  activities  ^^^j^    totaled    $215.2    million.    About    23.000 

were  also  the  main  incentive  for  farmers  to  „  "  "^as  noted  earlier  that  payments  became  producers   would   be  affected.    (Item  3.   at- 

reduce  their  acreages  of  certain  crops,  as  a  f '^  !?  ^f^tL^*'?  °'  ^^^  commodity  programs  tached  Table  1). 

voluntary  acreage  reduction  program  became  '°  *,,ti  f^-f '  f "»«;»  ^"e  also  rapidly  in-  4    ^  ^jj^,^     5^^,^  starting  at  the  level  of 

the   first   effective   production   restraint   for  ^"^f^i^f   *^^/^*   °^.*>^*^  "'^'/^i^^LJ^*  the   alternative    (3)    above^but   with   more 

feed  grains,  replaced  mandatory  acreage  al-  ""^J'f^.^iL/J^,!,  Jl*^,  ^«,«   ?L*^'T  °l  moderate   graduations   has   also   been   con- 

lotments  for  wheat,  and  supplemented  the  foo  nnn''?„^^^,^'°^  ^^^'^^ '°ol?,^°  ^^^  sldered.  It  could  either  have  a  set  limit,  or 

long-standing  mandatory   program  for  cot-  1!^,;?°°  .If  A^5'„  Z^T  ZVtJV'^L^^"^  »*  could  be  open  ended.  A  schedule  which 

ton.  T,T.^^  °Lf°-^  ^  '^^-^^^  ''^  ^»«°'  *°<»  provided  full  payment  up  to  $10,000  per  farm. 

These  differences  in  approach  for  the  three        ^T^„    ^n,  i,nn    ,„ ,      ..           ^  90  percent  payment  for  the  next  $10,000— 

big  commodities  arose  more  out  of  history  „,L,?,.^"'«o     „™?   *^   *??®^/   *^°   ^°"P«  ending  with  10  percent  of  the  regularlv  com- 

than  from  differences  among  the  crops  or  Pf°5"^,!5  f^  ,^oI^'^,^          farm   products  puted  payment  for  100,000  or  more  would  be 

the  areas  producing  the  crops.  Congress  had  marketed  In  1967.  Farmers  affected  by  pay-  one  possibility 

provided  for  mandatory  acreage  allotments  ^!^*  ?^n  nrimatiJ^^n"  examined  In  this  ^ver  half  of  those  who  receive  payments  In 
for  com  in  1938.  The  procedure  had  never  "fPf^L  two^'^*^"^  '"  1^,1  '«^"  ^arms  excess  of  $10,000  In  1967  produced  more  than 
been  used,  however,  because  of  the  likelihood  °l  ^^^  ^^o  ^^^  groups,  although  some  In  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  ,^,g  supDorted  crops  Thirty  per- 
that  less  than  two-thlrds  of  the  producers  ^^^  o^her  group  would  be  affected.  ^^^^  received  cotton  program  pavments  only, 
would  vote  for  the  mandatory  quota  penal-  alternative  approaches  to  payment  1.5  percent  received  feed  grain  program  pay- 
ties  necessary  to  enforce  acreage  allotments.  limtfations  ments  only  and  11  3  percent  received  wheat 
It  was  repeated  in  the  late  1950's.  Thus,  when  parm  program  payment  data  only  recently  certificate  payments  only  (Table  2) . 
corn  surpluses  had  to  be  curbed  in  1961.  available,  make  It  possible  to  estimate  the  Clearly  any  limitation  on  payments  to  an 
Congress  approved  the  voluntary,  payment-  probable  effects  of  alternative  payment  Uml-  Individual  producer  would  affect  primarily 
based  approach  recommended  by  the  Ad-  tatlon  levels  on  producers,  and  on  key  agrl-  cotton  producers.  A  limitation  as  low  as 
ministration.  cultural  commodity  sectors.  $20,000  per  farm  In  total,  or  $10,000  per  com- 

.riL  wreaTmZk"eTlnrce\tEeT  p^^^^^  ^°"'-  alternatives  are  examined  In  this  modlty  would  affect  those  who  produce  one- 
grams,  wneat  marKeting  certincates.  price  memorandum:  third  of  the  U.S.  cotton  crop,  although  even 
support  and  acreage  diversion  payments  for  ^  $20,000  limit  on  total  payments.  on  the  farms  affected,  much  of  the  cotton 
Price  'sCpU'^foarre  ^vallamr  onlT"o  ^Ao^^nT''  administered  commodity  crop  would  be  eligible  for  price  support 
Growers  who  meet  the  acreaee  diversion  re-  ^^  commodity.  payments. 

|ui7eme^ts  eSished  for  that  veafby  the  ,   ^,f  ,^i?8  "^'^  ^''^  *«*al  payments  limited  One  of  the  serious  administrative  problems 

Sprr..tarvof  AffrirnitiirP  to  $17,500  per  person.  sure    to   arise   would    result    from   proposed 

Payment  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton  „.t   '''"'''^  ''*'"   ^''''°"*   ^°   "^P"   "'"^  ^'''T^   °'   '"^^  ^^'f^''^^  ''°."*   'Lt 

have  similar  origins,   although   the   legisla-  <"^„^ '"^*''>:        ,       .  T' n    '^l'  ^h?        '^^  ^         f,       »     in^! 

tlve  struggle  in  cotton  was  Itailted  to  lucent  ^e  have  found  only  one  rule  for  selecting  the   Umlt    This   w;ould   reduce   the   savings 

vears,  while  It  dates  back  many  years  for  ^^^  ^^^^  payment  (or  loan)  limitation  plan,  levels  indicated  In  Table  1. 

Wheat.   Market   prices   for   both   crops   were  *'  °"«  '^  ^°  ^^  adopted.  That  U,  It  should  not  Any  payment  limit  set  by  Congress  would 

supported    far    above    world    levels    in    the  render  the  acreage  diversion   (or  price  sup-  need  to  be  backed  up  by  a  firm  policy  against 

1960's     US     wheat    and    cotton    could    seU  P^""*)     programs    ineffective.    Beyond    that,  such  farm-splitting.  There  would  need  to  be 

abroad  In  this  period  only  with  large  export  t^^re  Is  little  to  guide  us.  One  could  begin  strict,  uniformly  administered  regulations  to 

subsidies.  from    an    amount    of   budget    money    to   be  back  up  the  law.  As  much  as  one-third  to 

Wheat  growers  had  agitated  for  many  years  saved,  or  from  a  fixed  limit  on  the  total  to  one-half    of    the    potential    savings    might 

for    a    "2-price    plan"— a    shorthand    term  ^e  spent  for  payments.  Setting  a  limit  high  otherwise  be  lost. 

meaning  relatively  low  prices  In  the  market  enough    to   exempt   most   bona   fide    family  It  Is  possible  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 

supplemented  by  payments  on  that  part  of  farmers  Is  probably  a  better  approach;   the  Indicated  savings  would  be  lost  In  any  case 

the  crop  used  as  food  in  the  U.S.  examples  used  here  certainly  meet  that  test,  for   reasons   related   to  the  nature   of  farm 

In  addition,  manmade  fibers  were  fast  re-  Inevitably,  any  approach  to  limiting  farm  proprietorships.  Many  large  farms  are  family 

placing  cotton  In  the  U.S.,  and  It  was  argued  program   payments   will   be  fairly   arbitrary,  or  other  partnerships,  or  corporations  oper- 

that  lower  cotton  prices  would  stop  or  slow  It  could  be  made  effective  In  one  sharp  move,  ated  as  a  small   business  by  a  few  owners, 

that  trend.  In  both  cases,  farm  Income  would  but  there  Is  no  reason  other  than  costs  in  In  any  year  there  are  hundreds  of  bona  fide 

have  dropped  sharply  when  price  supports  any  limitation  adopted  to  be  fully  effective  revisions  of  these  arrangements, 

were  reduced,  except  for  the  Introduction  of  In  the  first  year.  A  producer's  payment  might  It  would  be  Impossible  for  Washington,  for 

direct  payments.  be  reduced  by  one-third  the  amount  by  which  a   state   administrative   committee,   and   es- 

Vlewed  functionally,  most  payments  under  It  exceeds  the  limit  in  the  fist  year,  two-  peclally  for  a  farmer-elected  county  commlt- 

the  cotton  and  wheat  programs  today  are  In-  thirds  the  second  year,  and  the  full  amount  tee  to  distinguish  charges  for  causes  other 

come  supplements.  They  are  set  by  law  at  In  the  third  year.  There  Is  no  limit  to  the  than  those  which  would  be  a  direct  result  of 

substantially  higher  levels  than  would  be  re-  possible  formulas.  payment  limits. 
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Producers  losing  only  a  small  percentage 
of  their  payment  could  overplant  their  acre- 
age allotment  only  a  little. 

Producers  loaing  most  of  their  payment 
(being  reduced  from  $150,000  to  $10,000  for 
example)  might  plant  up  to  double  their 
farm  acreage  allotment. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  need 
a  lot  of  discretion  in  setting  such  percentages 
from  year  to  year,  since  the  results  could 
not  be  accurately  estimated  in  advance.  It 
does  seem  clear  that. large  producers  who 
would  be  touched  by  payment  limits  do  value 
the  opportunity  to  expand  acreage.  Thus  a 
satisfactory   quid  pro   quo  may   be   possible. 

CHANGES     NEEDED     IN     WHEAT    AND     PEED     GRAIN 
LEGISLATION 

Pew  wheat  or  feed  grain  producers  would 
be  affected  by  payment  limitations,  at  levels 
examined  In  this  memorandum.  Yet  modest 
changes  In  these  programs  would  reduce 
inequities,  and  might  avoid  adverse  effects 
on  program  participation. 

Existing  legislation  could  be  amended  to 
provide  that  wheat  and  feed  grain  producers 
subject  to  payment  limitations  would  either 
get  a  larger  acreage  allotment  (in  the  case  of 
wheat) .  or  would  have  their  acreage  diversion 
requirements  reduced  in  the  case  of  feed 
grains.  For  example,  if  payment  limitations 
reduced  a  feed  grain  producer's  payment  by 
one-half,  the  diversion  otherwise  required 
to  become  a  cooperator  in  the  program  could 
also  be  reduced  by  half.  Again,  the  Secretary 
would  need  some  discretion  in  administer- 
ing such  a  provision,  in  order  to  maintain 
program  effectiveness. 

EFFECT    OF    LIMITATION    IF    APPLIED    TO 
StJGAR    PROGRAM 

Roughly  100  to  125  sugar  producers 
received  payments  in  excess  of  $20,000  in 
1967.  About  1,500  producers  were  above  the 
$10,000  mark. 

Payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  provide  sug- 
arbeet  and  sugarcane  growers  with  an  incen- 
tive to  restrict  their  acreage.  Acreage  limits 
are  set  by  the  Secretary  when  supplies  or 
potential  supplies  are  large,  based  on  for- 
mula in  the  law  Without  loss  of  payments  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  keep  acreage  down, 
quota  limits  might  be  Ignored  and  the  Sugar 
Act  in  Its  present  form  could  become  ineffec- 
tive in  limiting  U.S.  sugar  production. 

A  maxlmimi  of  $20,000  per  payee  would 
have  no  effect  on  growers  who  produce  less 


than  1,000  tons  of  recoverable  sugar  per  year 
and  only  a  small  effect  on  those  who  produce 
as  much  as  1,500  tons  per  year  —  percent  of 
all  sugar  producers  with  —  percent  of  all 
production  would  thus  be  exempt. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  payment  limits  at  lev- 
els examined  here  would  discourage  produc- 
tion. For  the  larger  producers,  the  30  cents 
per  100  pounds  received  in  Sugar  Act  pay- 
ments for  production  in  excess  of  30,000  tons 
equals  about  4  percent  of  the  current  price 
of  raw  sugar  in  New  York.  Program  payments 
are  less  than  5  percent  of  gross  receipts  for 
large  producers;  are  only  one  of  several  fac- 
tors which  Influence  output,  and  which  en- 
courage compliance  with  allotments.  Even  if 
payments  were  reduced  to  a  maximum  of 
$20,000,  the  largest  sugar  companies  probably 
would  continue  to  produce  at  about  present 
levels,  and  to  comply  with  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

EFFECTS    OF    LlMriATIONS    IF    APPLIED    TO    WOOL 

Payment  limitations  applied  to  wool 
growers  would  affect  few  producers,  and 
would  not  reduce  program  costs  appreciably. 

There  is  no  price  support  loan  for  wool. 
Income  support  to  wool  growers  Is  entirely 
in  the  form  of  direct  payments  equal  to  the 
difference  between  average  market  prices  and 
a  target  set  by  law.  Payments  were  intended 
to  encourage  Increased  wool  production,  but 
they  have,  at  best,  served  to  slow  the  decline 
of  the  U.S.  sheep  Industry. 

A  limitation  of  $20,000  applied  to  all  pro- 
grams would  affect  about  125  wool  producers 
with  4  percent  of  total  U.S.  wool  production 
In  1967.  Wheat,  feed  grain  or  cotton  pay- 
ments also  were  involved  in  98  of  these  cases. 

A  limit  of  $10,000  for  wool  payments  alone 
would  have  affected  165  producers  In  1967. 
They  received  about  $2.6  million  and  ac- 
counted for  about  9  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  wool  and  mohair  production.  A  $10,000 
limit  would  have  reduced  total  wool  pay- 
ments about  a  million  dollars. 

The  sliding  scales  in  alternatives  (3)  and 
(4)  would  reduce  payments  a  little  over  one- 
half  million  dollars  for  (3)  and  by  a  negligi- 
ble amount  under  (4). 

Payment  limits  would  reduce  the  Incentive 
for  wool  production  In  the  U.S.  slightly,  but 
even  present  payments  provide  only  a  limited 
incentive.  Limitations  would  not  have  any 
decisive  Impact  on  the  sheep  and  wool 
Industry. 


TABLE  l.-EFFECTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAM  PAYMENT  LIMITATION  PLANS 


Program  ' 


Payment  limitation  plan 


Cotton 


Wheat       Feed  grains 


Total 


8,157 


J20.000  total  for  all  programs: 

Number  of  payees  affected 

Payments  in  excess  of  limitation' ','. 

Production  on  farms  affected *  3  780  000 

..„/ii  ''*'""' "' ^^'o'^' P""'""!*"' on  farms  affected' 34 

JIO.OOO  per  program: 

Number  of  payees  affected _ ig  054 

Payments  in  excess  of  limitation jjgi  900  OOO 

Production  on  farms  affected *  5  440  000 

(1)  Percent  of  U.S.  total  production  on  farms  affected 49 

(2)  Percent  of  U.S.  total  production  affected  which  is  in  excess 

of  limitation 29 

Sliding  scale  per  program:' 

Number  of  payees  affected 18  054 

Payments  in  excess  of  limitation $196  400000 

Production  on  farms  affected "  «5'440'0C0 

<1)  Percent  of  US.  total  production  on  farms  affected 49 

(2)  Percent  of  US.  total  production  affected  which  is  in  excess" 

of  limitation 22 


3,304 


4.878 


» 74. 600,000 
5 

4.579 

J26. 400. 000 

•  69. 400, 000 

10 

3.6 

4.579 

$16,000,000 

1151,800.000 

10 


'113,800,000 
2 

850 

$4,  500. 000 

'151.800.000 

1 

0.4 

850 

$2, 800. 000 

•69,400,000 

1 


;  9,  789 
$205. 600,  COO 


'23,017 
$292, 800,  000 


-"23,017 
$215,200,000 


0.3 


pe'rcenTd"  tal  payments.""  '****'*"  *"'''^  "'  '""'*  '™'"  '"  '^'^^  ""'«""'*•  ''^*  ^  """"odity  programs  account  for  about  90 

2  Net  figure— since  some  producers  participate  in  more  than  1  commodity  program 
1  nrTa^^'^    ]?  Calculate  excess  by  program  since  exact  amount  will  depend  upon  how  a  producer  who  participates  in  more  than 
1  program  decides  to  allocate  his  program  earnings  between  orocrams  f    "u«   wnuijaiiitipaiesin  moreman 


„-.  J  program  earnings  between  programs. 

'  Bales. 

>  Bushels. 

«  Full  payment  for  1st  $10,000;  >^  ot  next  $10,000;  and  'A  of  3d  $10,000. 
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TABLE  2.-PAYEES  RECEIVING  JIO.OOO  OR  MORE  AND  $20000  OR  MORE  IN  PAYMENTS  FROM  ASCS  WHO  RECEIVED  COTTON, 
FEED  GRAIN.  AND  WHEAT  PAYMENTS  IN  SPECIFIED  COMBINATIONS,  1967 


Source  of  payment 


Cotton  only 

Cotton  and  feed  grain 

Cotton  and  wheat 

Cotton,  teed  grain,  and  wheat 

Any  cotton  payments 

Feed  grain  only 

Feed  gram  and  wheat 

Any  feed  gram  payments 

Wheal  only 

An  y  wheat  payment 

Total 


$10,000  or  more 

$20,000  or  more 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Number 

of  total 

Number 

of  total 

8.882 

29.8 

3,494 

37.3 

7,316 

24.5 

2.557 

27.3 

1.196 

4.0 

511 

5.4 

4.626 

15.5 

1,545 

16.5 

(22,020) 

(73.8) 

(8, 107) 

(86.5) 

453 

1.5 

80 

.8 

4,000 

13.4 

646 

6.9 

(16,395) 

(54.9) 

(4,828) 

(51.5) 

3,367 

11.3 

542 

5.8 

(13, 189) 

(44.2) 

(3,244) 

(34.6) 

29,840 


100.0 


9,375 


100.0 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PAYEES  RECEIVING  GOVERNMENT  PAY- 
MENTS OF  $20,000  AND  OVER,  BY  MAJOR  COMMODITY, 
BY  STATE,  1%7 


Major  commodity 


State 


Cotton 


Feed 
grains 


Wheat   Wool 


State 
total 


Alabama 289 

Arizona..- 586 

Arkansas 862 

California 931 

Colorado    5 

Florida 4 

Georgia 177 

Idaho 

Illinois 2 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 2 

Kentucky 6 

Louisiana 321 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 1,411 

Missouri 98 

Montana 

Nebraska  .- 1 

Nevada 3 

Mew  Jersey 

New  Mexico 119 

North  Carolina 70 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  65 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 217 

South  Dakota 2 

Tennessee 102 

Texas 2,365 

Utah 

Virginia '. 

Wash  ington 

Wyoming 


18 
124 


20 
13 
12 
13 


55 


1 

143 

2 


17 

4 

15 

1 

1 

14 
I 
1 
3 
1 


2 

75 
5 
2 


39 


26 

1 

39 

76 


17 


84 


193 
5 


11 
2 


175 
3 


289 

589 

S64 

959 

145 

4 

179 

59 

22 

13 

14 

158 

8 

321 

1 

5 

1,411 

117 

79 

21 

7 

1 

173 

71 

27 

4 

105 

76 

1 

217 

20 

102 

2,653 

7 

1 

176 


Total,  United  States.  7,638         223      1.007       39    '8,907 

>  882  additional  payees  received  payments  of  $20,000  and  over 
from  other  ASCS  programs. 

NUMBER  OF  PAYEES  RECEIVING  $10000  OR  MORE  FROM 
COTTON.  FEED  GRAIN,  WHEAT,  OR  WOOL  PAYMENTS,  BY 
STATES,  1967 


Feed 

State 

Cotton 

grains 

Wheal 

Wool 

Alabama 

808 

3 

0 

0 

Alaska 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona 

870 

11 

9 

5 

Arkansas 

2.098 

2 

6 

0 

California 

1,728 

12 

70 

16 

Colorado 

11 

26 

449 

17 

Florida 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 

604 

7 

1 

0 

Idaho 

0 

4 

290 

18 

Illinois. 

5 

76 

6 

0 

Indiana 

0 

50 

1 

0 

Iowa 

1 

67 

3 

1 

Kansas  

4 

47 

647 

0 

Kentucky 

22 

2 

2 

0 

Louisiana 

814 

3 

1 

0 

Michigan 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Minnesota 

0 

17 

25 

0 

Mississippi 

2,510 

1 

2 

0 

Missouri 

330 

54 

6 

0 

Montana 

1 

11 

613 

7 

Nebraska 

1 

72 

55 

0 

Nevada 

12 

1 

2 

4 

New  Jersey  ... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

New  Mexico 

371 

58 

0 

72 

1 

8 

New  York 

0 

0 

NUMBER  OF  PAYEES  RECEIVING  $10,000  OR  MORE  FROM 
COTTON,  FEED  GRAIN,  WHEAT.  OR  WOOL  PAYMENTS,  BY 
STATES.  1967— Continued 


State 

Cotton 

Feed 
grains 

Wheat 

Woo. 

North  Carolina 

217 

10 
2 

13 
9 
1 
5 
6 
6 
1 
256 
0 
2 
2 
7 
0 

0 
262 

3 
226 
316 

0 

0 
90 

0 

474 

28 

0 
905 

0 
12 

0 

North  Dakota 

0 

0 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania  ..  . 

0 

..        200 

0 

0 

0 
0 
2 
0 

South  Carolina 

574 

0 

South  Dakota 

4 

3 

Tennessee 

419 

0 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington  .          . 

..    6.439 

0 
1 
0 

46 
3 
0 
3 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

0 
0 

0 
32 

Total  United  States... 

..  18.054 

850 

4,579 

165 

Comments  on  Studt  Dated  November  27, 
1968,  "LiMrriNG  Farm  Program  Payments" 
BY  H.  D.  Godfrey  for  ASCS 

This  study  concludes  that  payments  to 
producers  under  existing  price  support  and 
acreage  control  programs  for  feed  grains, 
wheat,  cotton,  wool,  and  sugar  could  be  lim- 
ited to  around  $20,000  per  farm  for  all  pay- 
ments, or  to  $10,000  per  program  without 
serious  adverse  effects  on  production  or  on 
the  effectiveness  of  production  adjustment 
programs.  Admitting  that  difficult  adminis- 
trative problems  would  arise,  the  report  leans 
toward  concluding  that  they  could  be  solved. 
Budget  savings,  it  is  averred,  would  range 
from  $200  to  $300  million  if  the  law  could 
be  administered  firmly.  The  range  of  savings 
would  depend  upon  the  kind  of  limit 
adopted.  Pour  are  discussed:  (a)  a  $20,000 
payment  limit  per  farm;  (b)  a  $10,000  limi- 
tation per  commodity;  (c)  a  $17,500  total 
payment  limitation  per  person,  based  upon 
a  sliding  scale;  and  (d)  a  sliding  scale  pay- 
ment provision  without  an  upper  limit, 
somewhat  like  the  sugar  provision. 

A  quick  review  of  the  salient  points  and 
arguments  which  the  report  makes  causes  us 
to  conclude  that  the  study  is  overdrawn, 
with  much  of  the  narrative  not  providing 
firm  support  for  the  report's  conclusion.  The 
following  detailed  comments  embrace  our 
views : 

1.  The  report  indicates  for  cotton  and 
wheat  that  a  payment  limitation  ■d-ould  have 
little  effect  on  acreage  and  production.  For 
feed  grains,  it  indicates  that  a  limitation 
would  soon  lead  to  larger  surpluses  unless 
the  level  at  which  market  prices  were  sup- 
ported was  also  reduced. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  our 
data  Indicate  the  imposition  of  a  $20,000 
payment  limit  probably  would  not  seriously 
disrupt  the  voluntary  wheat  and  feed  praln 
supply  adjustment  programs.  Under  the  1967 
wheat  program,  payees  receiving  payments 
over  $20,000  accounted  for  about  2.5  million 
acres,  or  4  percent  of  the  wheat  allotment. 


Most  producers  could  of  course,  continue  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Further,  by  1970 
a  wheat  farmer  would  have  to  overplant  his 
allotment  by  almost  70  percent  in  order  to 
pocket  the  same  returns  as  a  program 
participant. 

In  the  case  of  feed  grains,  payees  receiv- 
ing over  $20,000  In  a  1967  program  payments 
comprised  about  2.6  million  acres  of  the  total 
feed  grain  base,  made  up  of  about  0.8  mil- 
lion base  acres  of  corn  and  1.8  million  base 
acres  of  grain  sorghums;  the  total  comprises 
only  about  2  percent  of  the  feed  grain  base. 
The  estimated  corn  base  attributed  to  payees 
receiving  over  $20,000  of  payments  in  the  10 
leading  corn  (grain)  producing  States  ap- 
proximated a  little  over  200.000  acres;  most 
of  these  payees  also  received  payments  under 
the  wheat  program.  The  remaining  corn  base 
Involving  0.6  million  acres  was  widely  dis- 
tributed primarily  In  the  Southeast  and  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  cotton  producing  areas,  where 
corn  payments  are  minor  relative  to  cotton. 
In  general,  feed  grain  payments  In  the  sor- 
ghum area  are  small  relative  to  cotton  pay- 
ments on  cotton-feed  grain  farms.  In  this 
context  feed  grain  production  would  not  be 
expected  to  increase  materially  under  a 
$20,000  limitation. 

But  the  case  for  both  wheat  and  feed 
grains  begins  to  unravel  as  the  payment 
limitation  drops — for  example,  a  $10,000  or 
lower  limitation  would  importantly  change 
the  situation. 

For  cotton  our  data  show  that  payees  re- 
ceiving over  $20,000  in  1967  program  pay- 
ments accounted  for  more  than  30  percent 
of  the  potential  production;  about  4.4  mil- 
lion allotment  acres  were  on  farms  affected 
by  this  limitation.  Further,  the  study  indi- 
cates that  a  $10,000  program  limitation 
would  affect  payees  producing  about  512 
million  bales,  or  more  than  40  percent  of  a 
normal  crop.  These  figures  are  significant; 
our  interpretation  of  them  is  different  than 
that  taken  by  the  report,  which  Is  Inclined 
to  conclude  that,  while  difficult  admlnlstr.i- 
tlve  problems  would  arise,  nonetheless  they 
could  be  worked  out  so  as  to  result  In  budget 
savings  of  from  $200  to  $300  million,  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  adequate  supplies 
of  cotton  with  little  disruption  to  most  pro- 
ducers. In  our  Judgment  this  Is  unrealistic, 
and  in  fact  is  not  supported  by  the  report 
itself.  Table  1  of  the  study  Indicates  the 
range  of  savings  under  the  alternative  lim- 
itations, provided  any  limitations  were  100 
percent  effective.  At  the  same  time  the  body 
of  the  report  Indicates  that  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  potential  savings  might 
be  lost  unless  the  limitations  were  "backed 
up  by  a  firm  policy  against  farm-splitting," 
going  on  to  say  that  "it  Is  possible  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  Indicated  savings 
would  be  lost  In  any  case  for  reasons  related 
to  farm  proprietorships".  The  study  goes  on 
to  conclude  that  "it  would  be  impossible  for 
Washington,  for  a  State  administrative  com- 
mittee, and  especially  for  a  farmer-elected 
county  committee  to  distinguish  changes 
for  causes  other  than  those  which  would  be 
a  direct  result  of  payment  limits". 

As  we  see  it,  a  cotton  payment  limitation 
would  result  in  only  negligible  budgetary  sav- 
ings simply  because  of  the  cotton  farm  infra- 
structure. In  explanation,  a  great  majority 
of  the  legal  entities  which  receive  the  larger 
cotton  payments  Involves  more  than  one 
person.  Many  of  them  are  partnerships,  cor- 
porations, or  Joint  ventures  involving  a  fairly 
large  number  of  Individual  producers  and 
landowners.  The  large  farms  have  been  op- 
erated as  one  unit  In  order  to  increase  effi- 
ciency, but  if  limitations  were  to  be  put 
into  effect,  most  of  the  large  farms  could 
be  divided — legally — into  smaller  units  with 
each  Individual  operating  a  separate  farm- 
ing unit. 

Very  few  of  the  producers  who  have  re- 
ceived payments  In  excess  of  $20,000  own  all 
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the  land  that!  they  operate.  Most  of  them 
rent  or  lease  Mme  of  the  land  they  are  work- 
ing, and  many  of  them  al«o  have  leased  or 
purchased  allotment  acreage  from  other 
farms.  If  a  limitation  Is  made  effective,  those 
producers  who  have  been  leasing  would  not 
continue  to  lease  the  additional  land  or 
allotment. 

By  1970  cottbn  payments  are  likely  to  av- 
erage about  20  percent  smaller  than  in  1967 
as  diverted  acreage  la  greatly  reduced  or 
eliminated.  Thds  would  reduce  the  number 
of  farms  affect^  by  a  $30,000  Umlt.  In  1967. 
about  8,900  piyees  received  a   payment  of 
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over  $20,000  on  cotton,  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  wool.  By  1970,  it  Is  estimated  thU  num- 
ber would  be  reduced  to  around  6,600  payees 
even  if  they  continued  to  operate  the  same 
land  In  the  same  manner  as  in  1967. 

The  list  of  large  cotton  payees  (over 
•25,000)  In  1967  has  been  reviewed  for  a 
few  counties  by  some  of  our  people  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  farms  and  farming  In 
these  counties.  The  following  summarizes 
the  actions  which  our  people  think  these 
payees  might  take  In  1970  If  a  limitation 
were  In  effect. 


County 


Yuma.  Ariz 

Maricopa,  Ariz.. 

RMvts,  Tex 

Sunflower,  Miss. 


'  Includes  cases  w<ii  re 
be  changed  from  hire( 


Notoj-Cross  totals  lo  net  add  to  col.  1 ;  many  payees  »»ould  take  multiple  actions. 


the 


Thus,  a  centr^ 
a   payment  llm|tatl 
volves  action  wftilch 
take   to   enfora  i 
we  doubt  that 
to.   In  effect, 
deny  producers 
rent  land  which 
they  have  rentod 
portions  of  their 
tlon,  we  note 
legislation  authorizing 
ments  should 
sales  for  the 
payment   llmltailan 
would  require  a 
tlon  by  administrators 

Furthermore 
serious  considers  tlon 
programs  IT  Ilml^tlons 
and  who  could  a 
limitations.    It 
cotton   area   to 
the    alternative 
Thus,    any    Uml^tions 
cotton  would  naturally 
adopt  farming 
the  growing  of 
all  of  which  are 
savings  as  a  resiil 
would   for  all   practical 
offset  by  increased 
operations  for 
dairy,  etc. 

It  is  true,  as  t 
payment  llmltatlbns 
past  years,  mentldnlng 
servatlon  Program 
serve    Program 
scribed   in   enclosure 
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another  serious  problem — the  ability  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  cotton  production  involv- 
ing  participation  by  the  family  farm,  coun- 
trywide, with  price  support  at  about  world 
price  levels. 

In  sum,  I  sun  seriously  concerned  with  a 
report  which  contemplates  savings  of  from 
$200  to  $300  million  through  a  payment  lim- 
itation. Realistically.  I  do  not  believe  the 
necessary  steps  could  be  taken,  either  by 
statute  or  administratively,  to  make  the  pro- 
gram effective  enough  to  result  In  Important 
savings.  And  further,  if  the  limitation  were 
dropped  to  the  point  where  large  numbers 
of  smaller  producers  were  affected  by  It. 
program  savings  would  be  made  at  the  risk 
of  Jeopardizing  the  entire  program  with  re- 
sultant damage  to  the  family  farm  enter- 
prise. There  would  be  serious  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  adequate  quantities  of  cot- 
ton would  continue  to  be  produced. 

2.  The  Sugar  Program:   The  study  would 
apply  the  limitations  described  above  to  the 
sugar  program  as  well.  This  program,  how- 
ever, now  embraces  limitations  on  sugar  act 
payments,  based  on  a  sliding  scale,  but  with 
no  absolute   limitation.  The  statutory  rate 
of  payment  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  starts  at 
80  cents  for  the  first  350  tons  per  farm  or 
per  person,  but  drops  to  a  rate  of  30  cents 
per   100  pounds  for  quantities  in  excess  of 
30.000  tons.  The  report  states  that  the  lim- 
itations "provide  some  disincentive  to  large 
growers  although  not  enough  to  prevent  con- 
siderable concentration  of  sugar  production." 
We  see  no  problem  on  the  sugar  program: 
it  has  a  long  history  and  it  is  working  well. 
We  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of  embroil- 
ing the  sugar  program  in  any  new  limita- 
tions, of  the  kind   the  study  contemplates. 
The  study  Indicates  that  1,500  producers  re- 
ceived   payments   In   excess   of   $10,000,   and 
from   100-125  obtained  payments  In  excess 
of  $20,000  m  1967.  For  the  larger  producers, 
program   payments  amount  to  less   than  5 
percent  of  the  gross  receipts.  The  study  con- 
jectures  that  if   payments   were   reduced  to 
a  maximum  of  $20,000  the  larger  sugar  com- 
panies probably  would  continue  to  produce 
at  about  present  levels,  and  to  comply  with 
acreage  allotments.  It's  our  view  that  enact- 
ment of  sugar  legislation  is  time  consuming 
tortuous  and  difficult:    it  usually  has  been 
handled  separately.  We  do  not  believe  the 
problem   of   payment   limitations   for  sugar 
is  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  further  con- 
sideration at  this  time. 

3.  The  Wool  Program:  Here  again  we  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  applying  a  payment  limita- 
tion. The  study  shows  that  125  wool  pro- 
ducers would  have  been  affected  by  a  $20,000 


limitation  under  the  1967  program.  A  lim- 
itation of  $10,000  would  have  affected  165 
producers  that  year;  they  received  about  $2  8 
million  and  accounted  for  perhaps  about  9 
percent  of  U.  S.  production.  A  $10,000  limita- 
tion would  have  reduced  payments  about 
$1.0  million.  But  the  wool  program  payment 
is  considered  an  "Incentive  payment"  de- 
signed to  Increase  domestic  wool  production 
make  consiuners  less  dependent  upon  im- 
ports. It  is  financed  from  tariff  receipts  on 
Imports,  thus  is  somewhat  different  from 
our  other  programs.  For  these  reasons  we 
doubt  that  action  to  Impose  a  limitation 
would  serve  a  really  useful  purpose. 

4.  Changes  in  basic  legislation  for  wheat 
feed  grain  and  cotton:  The  study  suggests 
the  possibility  of  amending  wheat  and  feed 
grain  legislation  so  as  to  provide  ^ther  for 
a  larger  acreage  allotment,  or  a  reduced  di- 
version requirement  for  those  participants 
who  would  be  affected  by  a  payment  limita- 
tion. For  cotton,  it  suggests  that  marketing 
quota  penalties  might  be  waived  for  produc- 
ers affected  by  the  limitation,  who  overplant 
farm  acreage  allotments  by  specified  per- 
centages. 

We  see  lltUe  need  for  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  proposal  which  has  serious  shortcom- 
ings. We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  accept- 
ability of  a  program  which  would  offset  pay- 
ment limiUtlons  with  the  opportunity  to 
produce  larger  quantities  with  the  benefit 
of  price  support.  Administratively,  the  pro- 
vision would  give  rise  to  difficult  problems. 

The  cotton  proposal  apparently  stems  from 
the  belief  that  producers  whose  payments  are 
drastically    reduced    under    the    limitation 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  produce 
extra  supplies  with  the  benefit  of  the  loan. 
This  Is  a  laudable  objective  particularly  If 
there   is  reason   to   believe  that   production 
otherwise   would   not   be   adequate.   At  the 
same  time  we  have  serious  doubts  both  as 
to  its  general  acceptabUlty  or  the  need  for 
it.  For  example,  if  a  $50,000  price  support 
payment     were    reduced     to    $20,000,     this 
amount  could  be  earned  on  perhaps  40  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  acreage  allotment.  If 
the  domestic  allotment  percentage  was  set 
at  65  percent,  this  means  the  $20,000  could 
be  earned  on  26  percent  of  the  allotment.  In 
this  situation  the  producer  already  would  be 
able  to  grow  the  remaining  74  percent  of 
his  allotment  with  benefit  of  price  support. 
Administratively,   the   suggestion   for   extra 
acreage  to  such  a  producer  would  raise  seri- 
ous and   complex   problems.  Allotments  are 
made  to  farms,  not  individuals.  Many  allot- 
ments  embrace  situations    under   which    a 
large  payment  accrues  to  one  or  two  individ- 
uals, but  much  smaller  payments  accrue  to 
others.  This  might  Involve  basing  the  extra 
acreage   on    a   person's   Intention,   ahead   of 
planting  time.  We  see   numerous  problems 
with  this,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  provision  would  be  needed. 

The  earlier  comment  in  this  memorandum 
related  to  the  provision  which  would  amend 
legislation  authorizing  sales  of  cotton  allot- 
ments. 


THE  CHARLESTON   HOSPITAL 
WORKERS    STRIKE 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strike  of 
hospital  workers  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
which  has  now  continued  for  over  a 
month,  points  out  a  glaring  Inadequacy 
in  Federal  labor  policy.  While  workers  in 
private  industry  have  been  gTiaranteed 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively  through 
union  representatives  for  over  three  de- 
cades, employees  of  nonprofit  or  govern- 
ment-operated hospitals  enjoy  no  such 
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right  to  collective  bargaining.  This  is 
the  central  issue  in  the  strike  of  the  hos- 
pital workers  in  Charleston,  and  It  is  an 
issue  which  must  be  given  a  high  priority 
by  Congress  if  we  are  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  future  confrontations  in 
other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

In  order  to  provide  a  backgroimd  for 
the  present  status  of  the  Charleston 
strike,  let  me  briefly  summarize  events 
as  they  have  transpired  since  the  initia- 
tion of  the  strike. 

On  March  20,  some  600  Negro  mem- 
bers of  local  1199B  of  the  Drug  and  Hos- 
pital Union  went  on  strike  to  protest 
the  dismissal  of  12  Negro  nonprofes- 
sional workers  employed  by  the  South 
Carolina  Medical  College  Hospital,  and 
the  Charleston  County  Hospital,  to  gain 
recognition  for  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining,  and  to  obtain  an  increase  in 
the  wages  presently  paid  to  hospital 
workers  in  these  two  hospitals. 

For  the  first  2  weeks  of  the  strike,  the 
situation  remained  relatively  calm.  In 
the  past  2  weeks,  however,  the  State's 
response  to  the  strike  has  been  repres- 
sive, and  himdreds  of  union  members 
and  sympathizers  have  been  arrested. 

Since  an  injunction  was  obtained  by 
the  hospitals  early  in  the  strike  forbid- 
ding demonstrations  of  more  than  10 
people  near  the  two  hospitals,  strikers 
have  been  forced  to  risk  arrest  in  order 
to  maintain  the  momentum  of  their 
strike.  Since  April  11,  30  Negro  women 
and  the  president  of  local  1199B  have 
been  held  in  jail  after  being  arrested 
for  violating  this  injunction.  Countless 
others  have  been  arrested,  many  of 
them  school-age  children,  since  that 
date. 

As  of  April  25.  approximately  1,250 
have  been  arrested.  Leon  J.  Davis,  pres- 
ident of  local  1199  of  the  Drug  and  Hos- 
pital Union  in  New  York  City,  and  the 
Reverend  Ralph  Abemathy  who,  as 
head  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  has  lent  his  support  to 
the  strike,  have  also  been  arrested  and 
at  this  moment  are  still  in  jail. 

The  issues  for  which  these  workers 
are  fighting  are  substantive  and  impera- 
tive. The  hourly  wage  which  the  hospi- 
tal workers  are  presently  receiving  is 
only  $1.30.  This  is  the  current  national 
minimum  wage  set  for  hospital  workers. 
The  rate  is  $0.30  below  the  national  mini- 
mum wage  for  workers  employed  by  pri- 
vate industry — except  for  agricultural 
workers — and  $0.56  below  the  national 
average  hourly  wage  paid  to  nonsuper- 
\1sory  hospital  workers  throughout  the 
country.  Thus,  the  economic  needs  of  the 
workers  in  these  two  hospitals,  and  the 
fact  that  their  present  wages  are  not 
only  considerably  below  the  national 
minimum  wage  for  workers  in  private 
industry  but  also  more  than  $0.50  below 
the  average  wage  paid  to  other  hospital 
workers  in  the  Nation,  provide  ample 
justification  for  their  effort  to  obtain  a 
pay  increase. 

The  basic  issue  at  stake,  however,  is 
the  right  of  these  workers  to  unionize 
and  to  bargain  with  the  hospitals  for 
wages  and  working  conditions  as  a  col- 
lective unit.  Although  neither  South 
Carolina  State  law  nor  Federal  law  pro- 
hibits nonprofit  employers  such  as  these 


hospitals  from  entering  into  agreements 
with  organized  unions,  the  hospitals  have 
thus  far  refused  to  even  negotiate  with 
the  striking  workers.  Instead  the  authori- 
ties have  resorted  to  mass  arrests  and  the 
use  of  police  and  the  National  Guard  in 
an  attempt  to  crush  the  union  and  end 
the  strike. 

It  is  long  past  the  time  when  negotia- 
tions with  the  union  over  the  issues  of 
the  strike  should  have  begun.  A  year  ago, 
in  Memphis.  Term.,  the  entire  Nation 
bore  witness  to  what  can  happen  when 
local  government  fails  to  respond  to  the 
grievances  of  public  employees.  We  can- 
not stand  by  idly  while  a  situation  al- 
ready marked  by  strife  and  tension 
escalates  beyond  control  and  settlement. 

The  Federal  Government  must  also 
play  a  role  in  alleviating  situations  such 
as  the  one  now  continuing  in  Charleston. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  in  past 
Congresses,  as  well  as  this  Congress — 
HR.  637 — which  would  end  the  present 
inequity  by  enlarging  the  definition  of  an 
"employer"— and  his  accompanying  re- 
sponsibility to  accept  collective  bargain- 
ing agents  approved  by  workers  as  their 
legitimate  representatives — to  include 
nonprofit  organizations  operating  hos- 
pitals. 

I  call  upon  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  to  bring  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  the  Congress 
to  act  favorably.  The  Congress  must  act 
now  to  extend  rights  guaranteed  workers 
in  private  industry  for  over  30  years  to 
nonprofessional  hospital  workers  such  as 
those  engaged  in  the  current  strike  in 
Charleston,  S.C. 


as  authors  of  the  legislation  respectfully 
suggest  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  mu- 
seum can  be  named  for  the  Honorable 
George  P.  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee. Our  colleague  from  California 
has  done  much  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  science  and  the  conquest  of 
space.  We  are  justifiably  proud  of  his  ac- 
complishments and  sincerely  hope  that 
when  the  time  comes  the  Congress  will 
authorize  this  great  addition  to  the  West 
as  the  George  Miller  Aerospace  Museum. 


WESTERN  AEROSPACE  MUSEUM 
PROPOSAL 

<Mr.  GUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on 
behalf  of  my  California  colleagues,  Con- 
gressman Don  Edwards.  Paul  McClos- 
KEY,  Jerry  Pettis.  Alphonzo  Bell,  and 
myself,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  whicn 
would  direct  a  feasibility  study  of  an 
aerospace  museum  to  be  located  in  the 
western  United  States. 

There  is  no  major  aerospace  museum 
outside  Washington,  D.C.,  and  since  the 
western  United  States  has  contributed  so 
much  to  aerospace  technology,  western- 
ers should  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
aerospace  artifacts  and  have  access  to 
technical  information  in  the  aerospace 
field.  We  are  confident  that  this  museum 
would  not  only  be  of  great  advantage  to 
science  and  serve  to  promote  space  tech- 
nology, but  it  would  also  be  a  tremendous 
tourist  attraction.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  fees  charged  could  make  the 
museum  a  profitable  venture  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

We  have  not  designated  a  specific  lo- 
cation for  this  proposed  museum  since 
such  designation  would  restrict  the  feasi- 
bility study  and  might  prevent  the  best 
possible  site  from  being  selected. 

Naturally,  it  is  inappropriate  to  sug- 
gest a  name  for  such  a  museum  before  it 
is  determined  to  be  feasible,  but  I  think 
it  only  fair  to  inform  the  House  that  we 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  AMEND 
SECTION   1903  fc)    OF  THE  SOCIAL 

SECURITY  ACT 

(Mr.  WATTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  fiscal  crisis  from  arising  in  Ken- 
tucky and  possibly  a  few  other  States. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  purely 
transitory  in  nature.  It  is  designed  to 
avoid  a  problem  resulting  from  an  acci- 
dental conflict  of  timing  under  exist- 
ing law.  It  will  have  no  long-range  im- 
pact upon  the  medicaid  program  es- 
tablished under  title  XLX  of  the  act. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  the  background 
of  the  problem,  and  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation will  become  clear.  «• 

This  problem  relates  to  a  provision  of 
title  XIX,  section  1903(c)  to  be  specific, 
which  was  included  in  the  law  at  the 
time  the  medicaid  program  was  first  es- 
tablished to  assist  States  in  certain  situ- 
ations in  financinfj  the  introduction  of 
the  new  program. 

Section  1903(CJ  provides  an  alternative 
method  of  determining  the  Federal  per- 
centage in  the  payment  of  medicaid 
berefits  prior  to  July  1,  1969.  This  al- 
ternative method  is  open  to  use  by  all 
States,  but  in  fact  has  been  used  by  only 
eight  States,  presumably  because  it  of- 
fered no  substantial  advantage  to  the 
States  that  did  not  use  it. 

The  financial  impact  of  this  provision 
has  been  very  limited  in  relation  to  the 
total  title  XIX  prog.-am.  For  example, 
in  fiscal  year  1968,  when  total  Federal 
expenditures  under  title  XIX  amounted 
to  $1.8  billion,  the  alternative  method  of 
determining  Federal  participation  under 
section  1903(c)  resulted  in  an  estimated 
additional  $21  million  in  payments  to 
all  of  the  eight  States  operating  under 
the  section  over  what  they  would  have 
received  under  the  regular  Federal  per- 
centage formula.  For  my  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  difference  in  treatment  for 
fiscal  1968  resulted  in  an  additional  Fed- 
eral payment  of  around  $2  million. 

The  problem  now  facing  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  possibly  some  of  the 
other  States — I  am  not  certain  of  the 
situations  existing  in  all  of  these  States — 
is  that  no  provision  has  been  made  to 
meet  the  additional  financing  that  the 
State  will  have  to  assume  beginning 
July  1  of  this  year  and.  unfoi-tunately. 
the  Kentucky  Legislature  will  not  meet 
to  appropriate  these  funds  prior  to  the 
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time  they  will  be  needed.  The  State 
Legislature  oi  Kentucky  is  not  scheduled 
to  meet  until  next  year. 

The  only  p<  ssible  way  for  Kentucky  to 
avoid  having  to  reduce  payments  under 
Its  medicaid  program  In  order  to  keep 
It  operating  ^ithin  the  funds  available 
Is  to  conven^  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature — aj  very  difficult  and  costly 
move.  In  viei/  of  the  limited  purpose 
of  such  a  session,  there  are  very  grave 
doubts  that  ohe  could  be  called. 

The  bill  I  hkve  Introduced  would  take 
care  of  this  unfortunate  problem  in 
timing  by  providing  that  no  State  which 
has  received  Federal  matching  under 
section  1903 1 c)  will  have  Its  Federal  per- 
centage reduced  until  a  reasonable  time 
has  expired  to  allow  its  State  legislature 
to  act  to  appropriate  additional  funds 
that  will  be  re  ijuired  to  shift  over  to  the 
regular  title  X:  X  Federal  percentage  for- 
mula. The  bill  provides  that  none  of  the 
States  involvec  will  have  its  Federal  per- 
centage reduced  by  reason  of  the  July  1, 
1969,  termination  date  in  section  1903(c) 
until •»)  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Regular  session  of  its  legislature 
held  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  this  bill  is  very 
limited  in  its  ippUcation  and  effect.  It 
deals  with  a  problem  which  is  quite  im- 
portant to  States  like  Kentucky,  which 
might  have  to  curtail  benefits  solely  to 
stay  within  available  financial  resources. 
I.  therefore,  urie  that  it  be  given  prompt 
consideration. 
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introduction  was  not  as  much  as  I  deserved 
but  from  him,  more  than  I  expected.  If  it  Is 
true  that  a  man  can  live  for  one  month  on  a 
single  compliment,  you  have  Indeed  assured 
me  of  Immortality. 

Speaking  of  me  being  a  surgeon  and  a 
physician  who  came  to  Washington  to  serve 
In  the  congress  to  doctor  my  people  coUec- 
Uvely  Instead  of  Individually,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  that  Is  more  necessary  than  ever 
but  I  am  reminded  of  a  very  diplomatic  ofBce 
nurse  who  noted  a  very  nervous  patient  in 
the  waiting  room  waiting  to  see  the  physi- 
cian of  his  choice  and  sought  to  reassure 
him  and  said.  "Don't  let  the  Doctor  frighten 
you,  don't  be  nervous  my  dear.  Doctors  are 
like  politicians,  they  view  with  alarm  so  that 
thereafter  they  may  point  with  pride." 

I  certainly  congratulate  the  International 
Police  Academy  as  well  as  Spanish-speaking 
Inter-American  general  classes  40  and  41  and 
the  English-speaking  general  class  24  and 
particularly  those  who  have  spoken  repre- 
senting you.  I  know  there  are  other  classes 
in  the  audience.  I  am  proud  to  be  here  this 
morning  because  I  know  that  you  people 
realize  that  training  involves  administration, 
leadership  and  organization.  That  you  are 
trained  in  municipal  and  rural  police  opera- 
tions and  in  internal  security  while  here, 
on  a  seminar  basis. 

And  I  am  proud  that  the  International  Po- 
lice Academy  goes  on  field  trips  and  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  and  that  we 
gain  from  what  you  offer  and  submit,  as  well 
as  what  we  may  offer.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
here  among  those  of  you  who  have  dedicated 
your  lives  to  security.  Those  of  you  who  real- 
ize that  Justice  must  support  and  back-up 
the  constabulary  and  the  security  forces.  If  as 
some  of  your  speakers  have  said  so  well,  we 
are  to  remain  free  people,  considerate  people, 
who  share  and  have  confidence  one  with  the' 
other. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  armed  services  of  the  congress 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  hear  Mr.  Har- 
pham  and  this  segment  of  the  Marine  Band 
again.  I  am  proud  of  our  representatives  and 
the  service  that  they  perform. 

I  like  to  think  of  your  seminars  as  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  one  of  the  famous 
poet  laureates  who  wrote  of  the  coming  to- 
gether of  the  waters.  I  believe  in  the  ancient 
Gaelic  or  the  Irish  dialect  they  called  it  the 
■abcca"— the  coming  together.  Here  we  come 
together  in  seminar  so  that  we  may  learn  and 
profit  and  cooperate  more  fully  in  the  fu- 
ture and  as  It  was  so  well  said,  around  the 
world,  where  the  twain  do  meet  in  this  day 
of  shortened  communication  and  Increased 
transfwrt. 

May  it  always  be  thus.  And  it's  also  wonder- 
ful for  me  to  appear  before  your  group  in  par- 
ticular today.  I  think  It  would  be  wonderful 
indeed  if  we  could  all  conduct  our  govern- 
mental affairs  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
good  will  from  our  hearts  and  possibly  even 
the  forebearance  but  always  with  under- 
standing that  you  have  shown  these  past 
weeks. 

Our  backgrounds  may  be  different,  our  na- 
tional origins  possibly  unrelated,  our  speech 
In  need  of  translation,  but  we  still  have  so 
much  In  common.  Our  very  presence  here  to- 
day demonstrates  a  commitment  to  the  Idea, 
that  only  through  law  and  order  will  peace 
and  Justice  prevail.  I  speak  not  only  for  my 
country,  but  for  all  of  the  twenty-one  coun- 
tries represented  here  this  morning. 

It  was  Santa  Anna  who  said  people  who 
forget  the  lessons  of  history  are  destined  to 
relieve  their  tragedies.  Thinking  again  from 
history  that  in  the  year  372  B.C..  Plato  Issued 
one  of  the  most  acclaimed  books  ever  writ- 
ten. It  was  called  "The  Republic."  In  it  Plato 
wrote — and  I  quote — "All  forms  of  govern- 
ment destroy  themselves  by  carrying  their 
basic  principles  to  excess.  The  first  form  Is 
monarchy.  The  principle  of  monarchy  Is 
unity  of  rule.  Carried  to  excess,  the  rule  be- 


comes too  unified  and  the  monarch  takes  on 
too  much  power.  The  aristocrats  rebel  and 
the  second  form  of  government  is  established 
called  an  aristocracy.  The  main  principle  of 
an  aristocracy  is.  that  selected  families  should 
rule.  When  this  principle  In  turn  is  carried 
to  excess,  large  numbers  of  able  men  are  left 
out.  Then  the  middle  class  Joins  them  in  a 
rebellion  and  a  third  form  or  a  democracy 
Is  established. 

Now,  the  principle  of  democracy  is  liberty 
and  universal  referendum  of  every  man.  To 
be  sure,  however.  Plato  continues  "If  Democ- 
racy Is  not  carefully  nurtured,  It  too,  can  be 
carried  to  excess.  Democracy  can  become 
too  free,  in  politics,  in  economics,  in  morals 
in  literature,  yes  even  in  art — untU  even  a 
household  puppydog  will  rise  on  its  hind 
legs  and  demand  its  rights."  unquote.  Adding 
parenthetically  whether  it  demonstrates  or 
not  responsibility  then  Plato  writes  further: 
"Disorder  grows  to  such  a  point  that  society 
will  abandon  all  it«  liberty  for  security  to 
anyone  who  can  restore  order.  Then,  my 
friends,  comes  the  fourth  form  of  govern- 
ment— tyranny  and  dictatorship. 

I  would  like  to  add  here,  that  out  of  all 
this  has  come  what  we  Jealously  call  an 
"American  Way,"  be  it  North  or  South,  our 
system  of  representative  government  under  a 
limited  constitution — a  government  by  law 
and  not  deceit — a  government  whose  genius 
is  its  way  of  being  changed  from  within— a 
government  of  due  process,  of  change  through 
ballots  and  evolution  not  bullets  and 
revolution. 

Sir  Edmund  Burke  spoke  188  years  ago  and 
his  words  are  right  on  the  button  today 
This  great  British  parliamentarian  resolved 
the  dUemma  of  true  representative  govern- 
ment in  a  republic  under  a  limited  constitu- 
tion thusly:  it  ought  to  be  to  the  happiness 
and  glory  of  a  representative  to  live  in  the 
strictest  union  and  the  closest  correspond- 
ence, the  most  unreserved  communication 
with  his  constituents.  Their  wish  ought  to 
have  great  weight  with  him.  their  opinions 
high  respect,  their  business  unremitted  at- 
tention. It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose 
his  pleasure,  his  satisfactions  to  theirs  and 
above  all  ever  and  in  all  cases  to  prefer  their 
interests  to  his  own.  But  his  unbiased 
opinion,  his  mature  Judgment,  his  enlight- 
ened conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to 
you.  to  any  man  or  to  any  set  of  men  living. 
They  are  a  trust  from  providence  for  the 
abuse  of  which  he  is  deeply  answerable.  Your 
representative  owes  you  not  his  industry 
alone  but  his  Judgment  and  he  betrays  in- 
stead of  serving  vou  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  vour 
opinion.  What  Plato  wrote  In  372  B  C  could 
Just  as  well  be  written  in  1969. 

I  need  not  tell  you  gentlemen  that  all  the 
world  over,  in  country  after  country,  in  city 
after  city,  yes,  in  university  after  university 
the   tides   of   human    emotion   are   moving 
Wherever  we  turn,  excesses  are  greater.  Edu- 
cation Is  brought  to  a  standstill.  Buildings 
are  taken  over,  teachers  are  literally  thrown 
from  their  classrooms.  Private  files  are  ran- 
sacked,   traffic    is    snarled,    and    whole    city 
blocks  burned  to  the  ground,  stores  looted, 
and  human  life  snuffed  out  by  snipers  or 
arsonists.  A  handful  of  militants,  and  an- 
archists and  communists  are  working  over- 
time to  create  disorder,   and  to  destroy  by 
excessive  demands— the  very  foundations  of 
good  government.  They  may  be  few  but  they 
are  dedicated  and  certainly  well  organized. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  second  President  of 
this  republic  said  in  1814,  over  150  years  ago: 
"No  government  can  be  maintained  without 
the  principle  of  fear  as  well  as  of  duty.  Good 
men  will  obey  the  last,  but  bad  ones  the  for- 
mer only.  If  our  government  ever  falls  it  will 
be  from  this  weakness."  Then  I  ask  you  what 
is  to  be  done?  Patience  and  forebearance  do 
not  appear  to  have  worked;  you  cannot  legis- 
late morals  into  the  hearts  and  minds   of 
men,   speeches  fall  on  deaf  ears,  and  well 
some  of  them  should,  but  in  the  final  analy- 
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gel  to  the  "nitty-gritty",  as  some  say,  the 
local  and  security  police  must  be  called  on 
to  defend  the  majority  rights  and  property — 
even  must  defend  the  lives  and  the  very 
freedoms  of  those  involved.  And  the  police, 
while  in  the  process  of  doing  their  task,  that 
is  preserving  the  peace  by  maintaining  law 
and  order,  backed  up  by  the  Judiciary,  are 
this  day  and  age  paradoxically  vilified  by  the 
very  people  they  are  trying  to  help — after 
the  fact. 

So  in  this  sick  and  in  this  excessive  world 
the  security  force  officer  takes  his  life  in  his 
hands  almost  daily,  even  in  the  regular  duties 
of  patrollng  a  beat  or  stopping  a  car  for 
routine  traffic  check  and  especially  Interven- 
ing in  family  arguments.  Let  me  relate  a 
few  items  taken  from  the  April  15  edition  of 
our  local  newspaper  here. 

Milan,  Italy:  Ten  policemen  were  injured 
when  Hfteen  hundred  convicts  rioted,  held 
eight  guards  hostage,  and  set  fire  to  a  number 
of  prison  buildings. 

Chicago,  Illinois:  Two  policemen  were 
killed  and  five  persons  Injured  in  an  hour 
long  battle  with  a  berserk  gunman  armed 
with  rifies  and  grenades. 

Mexico  City.  D.F.:  Police  arrested  more 
than  70  students  after  breaking  up  a  rally 
calling  for  a  renewal  of  demonstrations  held 
last  year  for  a  bigger  voice  by  students  in 
running  the  country. 

5071  Juan,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico: 
Police  headquarters  said  Monday  night  that 
a  state  of  emergency  had  been  declared  on 
the  Island  on  Montserrat  after  a  police  sta- 
tion had  been  attacked  by  an  armed  band  of 
men. 

You  may  read  any  news  report  on  any  day. 
The  names  of  the  cities  and  people  Involved 
may  be  different,  but  the  content  is  never- 
ending,  a  pattern  of  shameful  sameness  at- 
tributed only  to  the  evolving  mores  and  the 
deteriorating  will,  faith,  patience  and  even 
moral  stamina  of  man. 

So  the  life  of  a  policing  officer  Is  not  an 
easy  one.  Most  departments  are  understaffed 
and  underpaid.  The  ever-increasing  dangers 
they  are  required  to  face  may  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  attract  good  men.  For  example — one 
study  has  shown  that  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can Cities  between  fifty  thousand  and  a 
hundred  thousand  population  have  less  than 
100  policemen.  Of  those  with  over  100,000 
population,  71  per  cent  have  less  than  500. 
Even  these  figures  are  deceptive,  for  at  times 
when  trouble  occurs,  only  about  13  percent 
of  the  force  may  be  on  duty.  What  I  am 
trying  to  say  by  this  cutting  self-analysis  to 
you  men  who  will  enforce  the  law  is  that  the 
prescription  is  preventive  maintenance  be- 
fore the  fact,  not  after  the  fact.  Isn't  this 
the  essence  then,  of  citizen  respect  for  law 
being  in  direct  proportion  to  its  equitable 
but  Just  enforcement?  I  think  it  is. 

In  a  summary  Just  released  by  our  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  P.B.I.  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  reports  that  crimes  of  violence  are 
up  19  percent,  led  by  robbery  up  29  percent, 
murder  and  forcible  rape  up  14  percent  each, 
and  aggravated  assault  up  12  percent,  and 
these  Increases  were  reported  by  all  city 
population  groups. 

At  the  same  time,  we  read  these  figures 
put  out  by  the  P.B.I. :  In  the  8-year  period 
from  1960  to  1967,  411  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers have  been  murdered  In  the  Une  of  duty. 
A  review  of  the  criminal  histories  of  the 
offenders  Involved  shows  that  77  jjercent  of 
them  had  a  previous  criminal  charge.  These 
same  figures  also  tend  to  point  up  to  the 
problem  of  law  enforcement  and  what  police 
face  with  the  "permissive"  trend  in  the 
courts'  Interpretation  of  the  law.  Therefore,  I 
say  part  of  the  solution  is  not  only  preventive 
maintenance  but  the  Judiciary  backing  up 
the  constabulary  and  It  must  be  so. 

Now,  I  am  well  aware  that  what  I  am 
saying  to  you  today  Is  not  new.  Those  of 
you  who  are  assembled  here  are  considered 
to  be  the  top  men  In  your  country,  and  each 


vineyards  of  law  enforcement. 

My  hat  is  off  to  you  and  to  those  in  the 
security  forces.  To  my  mind  comes  Joslah 
Holland's  "Ode  to  Good  Men":  "God  give  us 
men.  A  time  like  this  demands  strong  minds, 
great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready  hands. 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will;  men 
who  have  honor  and  men  who  will  not  lie. 


of  Fame  and  Doubleday  Field,  where  each 
summer  the  Hall  of  Fame  exhibition 
game  is  played  by  outstanding  players 
of  our  national  game. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  printed  in  the  April  26  Issue  of 
the  Oneonta.  N.Y.,  Star  about  Rowan 
Spraker's  long  and  fruitful  life,  as  an 
example  to  all  of  us  of  what  this  warm. 


Men  who  can  stand  before  dejnogogue  and     kindly,  dedicated  American  contributed 
"  ^  ..---.-..-.-      ^^^  ^-^j^  ^  j^j^  commimlty,  to  his  State, 

and  to  his  Nation,  but  also  to  those  of 
us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  call  him  oui-  friend : 

(From  the  Oneonta  (N.Y.)   Star. 

Apr.  26.  1969] 

Rowan  D.  Spraker  Sr.:   Cooperstown 

Ex-EnrroR  Dies 
The  death  of  Rowan  D.  Spraker  Sr..  who 
retired  in  1955  after  30  years  as  editor  and 


damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  wink 
ing.  Tall  men.  suncrowned,  who  live  above  the 
fog  In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 
For  while  the  rabble  with  their  thumb-worn 
creeds,  the  large  professions  and  their  little 
deeds  mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo,  freedom 
weeps,  wrong  rules  the  land  and  waiting 
Justice  sleeps." 

Our  languages  may  differ,  but  we  do  speak 
a  common  language  in  relation  to  our  com- 
mon problems.  A  law  enforcement  officer 
today  is  expected  to  act  with  the  patience  of 


Job  and  yet  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Perhaps     president  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  this 


It  was  Solomon,  who  in  Proverbs  said,  "Who- 
soever keepeth  the  Law  is  a  wise  son.  but 
he  that  Is  a  companion  of  riotous  men, 
shameth  his  father." 

You  have  Indicated  participation  as  indi- 
vidually responsible  citizens.  This  is  what 
makes  the  greatest  form  of  government  re- 
gardless of  what  you  call  It:  true  representa- 
tion at  all  levels  percolating  up  from  the 
grass  roots,  never  -"tricolatlng"  down  from 
the  doctrine  and  dogma  developed  by  dicta- 
torship or  the  other  forms  of  government. 
You  have  participated  because  you  know 
that  not  gold  but  only  men  can  make  your 
nation  great  and  strong — 

Men  who  for  truth  and  honor's  sake 

Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 
Brave  men.  who  work  while  others  sleep. 

And  dare  while  others  shy. 
You  build  a  nation's  pillar  deep 

And  lift  her  to  the  sky. 

So,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  graduation, 
wish  for  you  all  success,  a  binding  together 
of  the  world's  problems  with  a  common  pre- 
scription and  solution  thereof  as  you  return 
to  your  own  lands. 

May  I  say  as  best  I  can.  Farewell.  Aloha. 
Au  revolr,  Vaya  con  Dlos,  Amlgos. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  MOURNS  ROWAN 
D.  SPRAKER.  SR.,  FORMER  EDI- 
TOR OF  FREEMAN'S  JOURNAL 
OP    COOPERSTOWN,    N.Y. 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  trouble  and  change  it  is  heart- 
ening to  reflect  on  people  who  devote 
their  lives  to  hard  work  and  quiet  ac- 
complishment, to  neighborliness  and 
civic  duty,  and  to  making  their  com- 
munities better  places  in  which  to  live. 

Such  people  are  indeed  the  backbone 
of  America.  Such  a  man,  whom  I  had 
the  honor  to  know  over  the  past  21  years, 
was  Rowan  D.  Spraker.  Sr.,  of  Coopers- 
town,  N.Y.,  who  died  last  week  at  the 
age  of  79. 

Rowan  Spraker  was  editor  for  30  years 
of  Cooperstown's  leading  weekly  news- 
pap>er,  the  Freeman's  Journal,  one  of  the 
oldest  weeklies  In  the  Nation,  founded 
in  1808.  He  was  a  civic  leader  in  the  best 
meaning  of  the  term,  serving  his  com- 
munity as  mayor,  village  trustee,  water 
commissioner,  zoning  appeals  chairman, 
and  village  historian. 

He  was  a  prime  mover  In  instituting 


village,  occurred  Friday  morning  at  the  Mary 
Imogene  Bassett  Hospital  where  he  had  been 
admitted  the  day  before.  He  was  79  years  old. 
Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m. 
Monday  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church  here  with 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  George  P.  French,  offi- 
ciating. Burial  will  be  In  Lakewood  Cemetery, 
Cooperstown. 

A  Masonic  funeral  service  is  scheduled  to 
be  held  at  8  p.m.  Sunday  at  the  TlUapaugh 
Funeral  Home  here,  conducted  by  members 
of  Otsego  Lodge. 

He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time, 
but  his  death  came  with  unexpected  sud- 
denness a  little  less  than  two  weeks  after  he 
and  Mrs.  Spraker  had  arrived  at  their  home 
on  Nelson  Avenue  after  spending  the  winter 
months  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Spraker  guided  the  destinies  of  the 
Journal  as  its  fifth  editor  from  1925  until  hU 
retirement  14  years  ago.  He  also  retired  as 
president  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  Company, 
and  became  chairman  of  its  Board  of  Dlrec- 
torF,  a  post  he  held  at  his  death.  His  son. 
Rowan  D.  Spraker  Jr.,  assumed  the  editor- 
ship on  his  father's  retirement,  and  also  as 
president  of  the  Journal  Company. 

Mr.  Sprnker  began  his  long  career  In  the 
newspaper  profession  60  years  ago,  right  after 
his  graduation  from  Cooperstown  High 
School  in  1909.  Right  after  he  received  his 
diploma,  he  went  to  the  late  George  H.  Carley. 
then  editor  of  the  Journal,  and  asked  him  for 
a  Job  on  the  Journal  and  also  on  the  Gllm- 
merglass,  Cooperstown's  little  summer  dally, 
which  Mr.  Carley  was  launching  that  year. 
After  working  that  summer  on  the  papers, 
he  entered  Cornell  University  where  he  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1913.  He 
came  back  to  Cooperstown  each  summer  to 
work  on  the  Journal  and  the  Gllmmerglass, 
and  following  his  graduation  from  college,  he 
Joined  the  staff  permanently.  He  became  a 
part  owner  in  1915. 

In  1925,  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Carley, 
Mr.  Spraker  became  head  of  the  printing 
company  and   editor  of  the  Journal. 

He  was  born  in  Cooperstown  on  April  17, 
1890.  a  son  of  Ferdinand  W.  and  Fannie 
(Dunkel)  Spraker. 

During  his  long  career  with  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  one  of  the  nation's  oldest  weeklies 
(it  was  founded  in  1808),  Mr.  Spraker  was 
active  on  the  state  and  national  level  in  the 
weekly  newspaper  field.  In  1933  and  1934, 
he  was  president  of  the  New  York  Press  As- 
sociation, trade  organization  of  the  weekly 
press  in  the  Empire  State.  Prom  1949  until 
1951,  he  was  president  of  the  American  Press 
Association,  national  advertising  representa- 
tive at  that  time  for  some  5,000  weekly  news- 
papers all  over  the  country.  During  the  War 
years  1942-46,  he  represented  the  National 
Editorial  Association  on  the  War  Advertis- 
ing Council,  aiid  In  1943  received  the  Amos 
Award  for  outstanding  service  to  the  weekly 
press  of  the  nation. 
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He  was  In  tqe  flrat  ^oup  of  professional 
newsmen  who  <rere  taken  Into  the  Syracuse 
University  chapter  of  Slgjna  Delta  Chi,  na- 
tional newspaper  fraternity. 

In  addition  t4  his  many  and  varied  activi- 
ties In  the  fleldl  of  the  weekly  press,  he  had 
been  prominent  throughout  his  lifetime  In 
the  civic,  business  and  fraternal  life  of  bis 
home  community. 

He  served  six  terms  as  president  (mayor) 
of  Cooperstown,  in  1931.  and  1933,  from  1939 
to  1941,  and  In  1 1956.  While  he  was  head  of 
the  village  government.  Doubleday  Field  was 
reconstructed  wi  a  national  baseball  shrine 
and  It  was  the  scene  In  1939  for  the  focal 
game  In  the  suitmer-Iong  celebration  of  the 
national  pastime's  centennial.  The  Hall  of 
Fame  game  has  i  been  staged  there  annually 
since  that  time. ; 

He  took  an  a^Uve  part  In  the  staging  of 
the  Baseball  Cenltennlal  program  In  1939  and 
since  1946  had  b^en  chairman  of  the  Coopers- 
town  Baseball  Ct>mmlttee  which  makes  local 
arrangements  fot  the  Hall  of  Fame  game  each 
year. 

Mr.  Spraker  ha  d  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Dlrect^irs  and  a  vice-president  of 
the  National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum  since  1^  organization  in  1937. 

In  1964,  at  thfl  suggestion  of  Paul  S  Kerr, 
president  of  the]  Hall  of  Fame,  he  wrote  a 
short  history  of  t|he  facts  concerning  Double- 
day  Field  and  hbw  Cooperstown  came  Into 
the  baseball  plcti»re.  In  coUaboraUon  with  his 
long-time  partnet  In  the  publishing  business. 
Prank  C.  Carpenter,  president  and  editor  of 
the  OUego  Farmer.  They  also  wrote  the  192^ 
62  supplement  to  "A  History  of  Cooperstown  " 
by  Cooper,  Shaw,  and  Uttell.  a  volume,  whldh 
chronicles  life  la  the  village  from  the  time 
of  the  first  visit  to  the  area  In  1785  by  Its 
founder.  Judge  William  Cooper,  to  the 
present. 

During  Mr.  Spiaker's  1941  term  as  mayor, 
the  village  purchased  the  old  Cooperstown 
Aqueduct  AssoclftUon.  which  Is  today  a 
profitable  vlllage4owned  facility. 

Mr  Spraker  seived  a  total  of  17  years  on 
the  VUlage  Board  of  Trustees,  and  also  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commis- 
sioners. He  also  hjad  been  a  chairman  of  the 
Zoning  Board  of  iAppeals.  and  at  his  death, 
was  historian  of  ihe  village  and  also  of  the 
town  of  Otsego. 

He  was  elected  i  director  of  the  old  Second 
National  Bank  In  1930.  and  In  1941  became 
chairman  of  the  Board  In  1956.  when  the 
bank  merged  wltli  National  Commercial,  he 
became  chairman  ot  the  local  Advisory  Board 
of  NCB.  He  retired  as  chairman  in  1964  but 
continued  as  a  m«mber  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Spraker  wai  a  member  of  Christ  Epis- 
copal Church  of  t  lis  village  and  was  a  war- 
den from  1942  unt  1  1954. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  Otsego  Lodge, 
F&AM  of  this  villi  «e  since  1916,  and  was  Its 
master  in  1922,  li  1943.  he  was  appointed 
district  deputy  gn.nd  master  of  the  Otsego- 
Schoharie  District,  He  also  was  a  member 
of  Otsego  Chapter,  RAM.,  and  a  past  high 
priest.  He  had  bden  a  member  of  Otsego 
Commandery,  K,T.  since  1923,  and  of  Zlyara 
Shrine  Temple  of  Utlca  since  1938. 

He  was  a  charte-  member  of  the  Coopers- 
town Rotary  Club  and  was  Its  president  In 
1930.  He  also  was  a  former  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  a  charter 
member  of  Susquehanna  Tribe  of  Red  Men- 
a  member  of  Oneo  ita  Lodge,  BPOE;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mohlcai  Club;  a  life  member  of 
the  Cooperstown  Fire  Department,  and  a  past 
foreman  of  Engine  Company  No,  2. 

For  nearly  40  years.  Mr,  Spraker  served  as 
a  trustee  of  the  La^ewood  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, and  also  servep  as  a  trustee  of  the  Clara 
welch  Thanksgiving  Home, 

He  had  been  a  nember  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Mi  ry  Imogene  Bassett  Hos- 
pital since  1955,  ard  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Cooperstown 
Country  Club  slnos  1940.  He  was  a  former 
treasurer  of  the  latl  er. 


Mr.  Spraker  was  one  of  the  organized  Dozen 
Dads  which  founded  a  forest  of  that  name 
In  the  town  of  Mlddlefleld.  and  for  40  years 
was  treasurer  of  the  old  Otsego  Forestry 
Company. 

A  life-long  Democrat,  he  was  a  former 
member  and  treasurer  of  the  Otsego  County 
Democratic  Committee. 

For  many  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Cornell  Plantation  Committee  which  has 
done  much  to  beauUfy  the  campus  of  that 
Institution.  For  more  -than  40  years  he  was 
a  school  director  of  the  town  of  Otsego,  and 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Hartwlck  Academy,  the  former  Hartwlck 
Seminary.  He  also  was  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Wedocandors  Club. 

As  editor  of  the  Freeman's  Journal,  he 
had  a  life-long  Interest  In  the  history  of  the 
community  It  served.  He  also  was  an  amateur 
archeologlst,  and  his  collection  of  Indian 
artifacts  U  now  at  Hartwlck  College  In 
Oneonta. 

Colgate  University  honored  Mr.  Spraker  In 
1957  with  Its  annual  Civic  Award  for  out- 
standing service  to  the  village  of  Coopers- 
town. 

B4r.  Spraker  married  the  former  Miss  Inea 
C.  Fay  of  Cooperstown  on  Sept.  6,  1913  Shs 
died  on  Oct.  30.  1959. 

On  June  14.  1961.  he  married  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Lueder  Lyon  of  Cooperstown.  She  sur- 
vives together  with  a  son,  Rowan  D.  Spraker, 
Jr.  of  Cooperstown  and  two  granddaughters. 
Miss  Ann  B.  Spraker  of  San  Diego.  Calif  ; 
and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Rohrlack  of  Oneonta.  A 
daughter  Mrs.  Inez  Spraker  Hoffman  was 
killed  In  an  automobUe  accident  on  Dec  25. 
1940. 
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STRATTON    LEGISLATION    NEEDED 
TO    SAVE    CATV   AND   HUNDREDS 
OP  THOUSANDS  OF  RURAL  RESI- 
DENTS SERVED  BY  CATV  IN  THE 
FACE  OF  DAMAGING  FCC  RULINGS 
(Mr.    STRATTON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.   STRATTON.    Mr.   Speaker,    last 
December  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  handed  down  a  series  of 
rulings,     both    proposed    and    interim 
dealing  with  CATV,  or  as  it  is  generally 
referred   to,   cable   television.   The   net 
practical,  immediate  effect  of  the  Com- 
mission's actions,  especially  its  unusual 
procedure  in  issuing  certain  interim  rules 
which   are  in   reality  almost  identical 
with  its  proposed  permanent  rules  which 
it   cannot  legally   enact  without  some 
delay  and  public  hearings,  has  been  to 
bnng  all  CATV  to  a  complete  standstill— 
a  complete  freeze.  All  existing  arrange- 
ments can  continue,  but  there  can  be 
no  growth,  no  change,  and  no  progress. 
This  action  has  had  the  most  unfavor- 
able and  damaging  effects  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  as  it  has  in  many 
other  districts.  The  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  has  no  TV  broadcast- 
ing facility  located  within  its  borders,  so 
that  much  of  the  quality  TV  reception  in 
my  district  must  come  by  cable,  through 
the  mechanism  of  community  antenna 
television. 

The  first  result  of  the  FCC  action  has 
been  to  prevent  existing  cable  TV  sta- 
tions from  undertaking  any  expansion  of 
their  service  or  their  coverage.  People  on 
one  side  of  a  street  may  have  cable  TV; 
but  those  across  the  street  are  now  to  be 
forbidden  indefinitely— if  the  FCC's  rul- 
ings are  allowed  to  stand— from  obtain- 
ing the  same  kind  of  public  service.  This 


is  outrageous,  ridiculous,  contrary  to  the 
public  interest,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it 
goes  well  beyond  the  proper  authority  of 
the  PCC  as  Congress  initially  delegated 

It. 

Second,  if  CATV  cannot  expand  or 
grow,  then  no  new  CATV  facilities,  an- 
tennas or  other  electronic  equipment  can 
be  used:  hence  it  will  not  be  purchased; 
and  hence  those  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends on  manufacturing  this  equipment 
will  be  out  of  work.  This  is  precisely  what 
has  happened  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict— as  it  has  doubtless  happened  in 
other  congressional  districts — where  one 
of  the  largest  CATV  manufacturers  in 
the  coimtry,  the  TACO  Co.,  of  Sherburne, 
N.Y.,  has  been  forced  to  lay  off  almost 
half  Its  work  force,  thereby  creating  an 
economic  emergency  In  Chenango 
County,  N.Y.  This,  too.  Congress  surely 
never  intended  that  the  FCC  should  be 
able  to  do  just  by  administrative  flat. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  often  been 
said  that  "where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish";  it  has  also  well  been 
said,  "he  who  does  not  go  forward, 
must  go  backward;  there  can  be  no 
standing  still."  These  principles  apply 
most  certainly  with  regard  to  CATV.  If 
it  cannot  grow,  if  it  cannot  progress,  if 
it  cannot  innovate  and  improve,  then  it 
will  surely  decline,  collapse,  and  dis- 
appear. In  other  words  by  freezing  CATV 
the  FCC  has  in  fact  begun  to  strangle 
this  important  industry,  with  the  result 
no  less  sure  or  certain  simply  because 
it  is  being  applied  slowly  and  deliberately 
by  Chinese  water  torture  methods,  so  to 
speak. 

This  opportunity  to  murder  CATV 
surely  was  not  intended  to  be  delegated 
to  the  FCC  by  Congress  and  we  must 
work  quickly  to  rescue  the  victims. 

What  the  Commission  has  done  is 
all  the  more  unfortimate  and  surpris- 
ing in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  Presidential 
task  force  has  already  completed  and 
submitted  to  the  White  House  a  detailed 
study  of  CATV  which  recommends  pre- 
cisely the  opposite,  that  CATV  should 
be  improved  and  expanded,  not  stifled 
and  suffocated.  The  PCC  has  flown  in 
the  face  of  the  recommendation  of  this 
task  force. 

To  correct  this  serious  situation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  requires  rather  drastic  legis- 
lation. I  introduced  such  legislation  in 
the  House  on  April  23,  H.R.  10510.  I 
believe  that  this  bill,  if  promptly  en- 
acted, can  put  an  end  to  the  damage 
the  FCC  has  done  to  CATV  and  will 
help  this  great  industry,  which  is  per- 
forming and  must  continue  to  perform 
such  a  vital  service  for  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  especially  those  in  the  rural 
areas  beyond  the  range  of  satisfactory 
direct  broadcast  television. 

I  urge  speedy  action  on  H.R.  10510. 

Speciflcally  my  bill  would  limit  the 
authority  of  the  PCC  in  regulating 
CATV  to  the  following  areas:  First,  to 
establish  reasonable  standards  for  tech- 
nical operations  and  reporting  by  CATV 
systems;  second,  to  prevent  a  CATV  sys- 
tem from  carrying  programs  from  out- 
side its  immediate  area  which  duplicate 
programs  being  carried  simultaneously 
by  local  broadcast  stations;  third,  to  re- 
quire a  CATV  station  to  carry  programs 
from  all  television  stations  in  the  im- 
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mediate  area;  and,  fourth,  to  provide 
procedures  for  protecting  a  local  televi- 
sion broadcaster  from  being  driven  into 
bankruptcy  as  a  result  of  the  importa- 
tion of  distant  signals  by  a  CATV  sys- 
tem within  Its  own  broadcast  area.  My 
bill  would  also  nullify  any  existing  FCC 
rules  and  regulations  which  deal  with 
matters  outside  these  specific  areas, 
which  would,  of  course,  include  much  of 
the  interim  rules  set  forth  last  Decem- 
ber on  CATV. 

The  cable  television  field  is  of  course  a 
tremendously  complex  matter.  H.R.  10510 
may  not  be  a  perfect  or  complete  solution 
to  the  many  problems  created  by  the  de- 
velopment of  CATV.  But  what  it  does  is  to 
provide  a  vehicle  which  Congress  can  use 
not  only  to  rescue  CATV  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  but  also  to  establish  poli- 
cies that  will  be  fair  to  both  CATV  and 
broadcast  television. 

The  public  interest  requires  that  Con- 
gress move  swiftly  in  this  vital  field. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Foreman  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordj  ,  for  Thursday.  May  1, 
1969,  on  account  of  olBcial  business  for 
Committee  on  Anned  Services. 

Mr.  Passman,  for  period  May  1,  through 
May  7,  on  account  of  official  business  in 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  to- 
day through  May  6,  1969,  on  account  of 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Inves- 
tigation trip  to  Europe  to  study  the  un- 
settled conditions  there. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ruth),  for  10  minutes,  today,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dent  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Flowers)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  1;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SiKES  »at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Flowers  J,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  1;  to 
revise  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  RiEGLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Roth  J,  for  15  minutes,  on  May  1;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  Daddario  following  remarks  of 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.   Albert  and  to  include  a  letter. 

Mr.  Bennett  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
when  H.R.  9825  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  immediately 
following  the  message  of  the  President 
today. 

Mr.  Kyl. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Betts. 

Mrs.  May  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gilbert  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  BiACGi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  MiKVA. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUf omia. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Roberts  and  to  include  a  speech 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Syracuse. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  1,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

716.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  proceedings  of  the  stated  convention  of 


the  70th  National  Encampment  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  240,  77th  Congress  (H. 
Doc.  No.  91-111);  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations, 

717.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration:  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  a\x- 
thorlze  additional  appropriations  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  economic 
opportunity  management  assistance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

718.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States:  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  survey  of  transportation  and  traffic 
management  activities  In  the  Far  East  and 
Southeast  Asia,  Department  of  Defense:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

719.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  report  on  applications  for  orders  of  wire 
or  oral  communications,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  18  U.S.C.  2519;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

720.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38.  Unlt«d 
States  Code,  to  liberalize  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
Is  required  to  effect  recoupment  from  disabil- 
ity compensation  otherwise  payable  to  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

721.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  working  capital  fimd 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  iiile  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  10710,  A  bill  to  imiend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  lAarketlng  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  10711.  A  Mil  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BELCHER: 

HJa.  10712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1034  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H.R.  10713.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10714.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  10715.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204(a) 
of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  au- 
thorize minting  of  all  new  quarter  dollar 
pieces  with  a  likeness  of  the  late  President 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  on  one  side;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HM.  10716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  present 
dollar  limits  on  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
chlld-care  deduction,  to  eliminate  all  In- 
come limits  on  ellglbUlty  for  such  deduction, 
and  to  Increase  the  maximum  age  of  a  de- 
pendent child  with  respect  to  whom  such 
deduction  may  be  allowed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  10732.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands,  to  establish  a  hlgh-timber-yleld  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

PODELi)  : 

H.R.  10733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  nonlethal 
methods  and  devices  for  crowd  and  riot  con- 
trol, and  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of, 
and  instruction  in,  such  nonlethal  methods 
and  devices  by  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarj'. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  10734.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  10735.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  at  1481  West 
10th  Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  as  the  "Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Hospital";  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  10736.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  10737.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify 
section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10738.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
with  respect  to  review  of  certain  determina- 
tions and  certifications  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  10739.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(c) 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect 
to  the  definition  of  the  phrase  "test  or 
device ';  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  control 
and  eradication  of  obnoxious  aquatic  plants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  10741.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  raOng 
of  certain  service-connected  disabilities  as 
total  for  the  period  during  which  veterans 
with  such  disabilities  are  entitled  to  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans- 
Affairs. 

H.R.  10742.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional beds  in  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals for  the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans 
afflicted  with  alcoholism;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  10743.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  equalize  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
veterans  of  peacetime  and  wartime  service- 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  10744.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Alexan- 
dria National  Cemetery,  Pinevllle,  La  .  as  the 
"Pinevllle  NaUonal  Cemetery";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  10745.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10746.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
mUk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  10747.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  Uberallze  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


•o^  10748.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $150  to 
$300  the  maximum  amount  allowable  under 
secUon  213(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  as  a  deduction  for  medical  in- 
surance to  a  husband  and  wife  filing  a  Joint 
return;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  MAY   (for  herself,  Mr    Steed, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia.  Mr.    Lancen,    Mr.    Nelsen,   Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  and 
Mr.  TuNNEY)  : 
H.R.  10749.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  Indemnity  pay- 
ments to  certain  beekeepers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  10750.  A  bill  to  limit  the  strength  of 
active  duty  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  a  level  approximately  10  percent 
less  than  their  strength  on  December  31 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
H^.  10751.  A  bill  to  amend  section  358(a) 
or  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
as  amended,  to  extend  the  authority  to  trans- 
fer peanut  acreage  allotments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  10752.  A  bill  to  extend  public  health 
protection  with  respect  to  cigarette  smoking 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  10753  A  bill  to  amend  section  8332. 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
inclusion  in  the  computation  of  accredited 
Mrvlces  of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered 
States  or  instrumentalities  of  States  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10754.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase,  in  certain 
cases  where  an  individual  entitled  to  a  wid- 
ow's or  widower's  Insurance  benefit  remar- 
ries, the  portion  of  such  benefit  which  such 
Individual  may  continue  to  receive  after  the 
remarriage;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  10755.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204(a) 
of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  au- 
thorize  minting  of   all   new  quarter  dollar 
pieces  with  a  likeness  of  the  late  President 
Dwlght   David   Elsenhower   on   one   side-    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  10756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of   1963   with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  State  advisory  councils-   to 
the  Commute  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 
H.R.   10757.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  clarify 
certain  laws  affecting  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  10758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  help  secure  safe 
community  water  supplies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  10759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor    Relations   Act   to   make    certain   sec- 
ondary   boycotts,    regardless    of    motive     an 
unfair  labor  practice,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  10760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.    10761.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink- 
to  the  Conamittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WATTS : 
H.R.   10762.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  continue  for  an 
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additional  period  in  certain  cases  the  special 
provision  fixing  the  minimum  Federal  assist- 
ance percentage  for  a  State  under  the  med- 
ical assistance  program  at  105  percent  of  the 
Federal   share   of   such   State's   medical   ex- 
penditures  under  all   of   the   public   assist- 
ance programs  during  1965:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.   10763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head- 
of-household  benefits  to  any  individual  who 
may  not  make  a  Joint  return  but  maintains 
his  own  household  as  his  home;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  10764.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY : 
H.R.  10765.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  congressional  disapproval,  to 
raise  or  lower  income  tax  rates  by  not  more 
than  10  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  10766.  A  bill  to  make  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt's  birthday  a  legal  public  holiday; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS    (for  himself  and 

Mr.  RED)  of  New  York) : 

H.R.  10767.  A    bill    to    extend,    strengthen, 

and    Improve    the    Older    Americans    Act    of 

1965;   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  10768.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  classification  of 
positions  on  the  special  security  police  force 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  10769.  A  bill  to  rename  a  pool  of  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  "Lake  Oklawaha"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H  R.  10770.  A  bill  to  provide  reUef  for  the 
clothing  Industry  by  making  special  immi- 
grant visas  available  to  certain  skilled  tailors; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Bell  of 
California,  Mr.  McClosket,  and  Mr. 

I>ETTIS)  : 

US..  10771.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  shall  Investigate  and 
refxjrt  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  advisability 
of  establishing  a  permanent  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Aerospace 
Museum;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.R.  10772.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  more  equita- 
ble standard  for  awarding  the  gold  star  lapel 
button;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  10773.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  deem  certain  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  service  during  World 
War  II  as  active  service  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    BLACKBURN     (for    himself. 
Mr.    DoNOHUE,    Mr.    Sebelius.    Mr. 
MizELL.  Mr.  HoGAN,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.    WHiTEHtJBST,    Mr.    Gallagher, 
Mr.    Beall   of   Maryland.    Mr.    Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Friedel.  and 
Mr.  Matsunaoa)  : 
H.J.  Res.  687.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  May  11 
through  May  17.  1969.  as  "Help  Your  Local 
Police  Fight  Crime  Week,"  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.J.  Res.  688.  Joint   resolution   to   author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of   April    of   each    year   as    "National    Arbor 
Day";    to  the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.J.  Res.  689.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  5.  1969.  as  "Tom  Sawyer  Day,  U.S.A."; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  KARTH: 
H.J.  Res.  690.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Develop- 
ment;   to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCarthy)  : 
H.J.  Res.  691.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint   Commission   of   the   United   States, 
the    Republic    of    South    Vietnam,    and    the 
International    Commission    for    Supervision 
and  Control   In  Vietnam  to  study  the  eco- 
logical effects  of  chemical  warfare  In  Viet- 
nam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.J.  Res.  692.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  td  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  selection,  term 
of  office,  and  qualifications  of  certain  Federal 
Judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  693.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  the  popular  election  of 
the  Judges  of   the   Supreme   Court;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.J.  Res.  694.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relative   to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.   Con   Res.   233.   Concurrent  resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  234.  Concurrent  resolution, 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.   Con.   Res.   235.   Concurrent   resolution, 
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support  of  gerontology  centers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  236.  Concurrent  resolution, 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  international  policy  on  satellite 
broadcasting:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  BIAGGI: 

H.  Res.  384.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  In  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 

H.  Res.  385.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.  Res.  386  Resolution  authorizing  under 
certain  circumstances  the  broadcasting  and 
telecasting  of  public  hearings  conducted  by 
House  committees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  10774.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adrlana 
Ferrante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  10775.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Boleslaw 
Juchniewlcz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  10776.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Per- 
cyvaldo  Fonesca  Wendler;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  10777.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Ugo 
Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  10778.  A    bin    for   the   relief   of   Vln- 
cenzo  Di  Pasquale;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  10779.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Luis  En- 
rique   Sllva-Moreno;    to    the   Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WEICBIER: 
H.R.  10780.  A   bUl    for   the  reUef  of   Glno 
Magllocco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  riile  XXII, 

99.  Mr.  RYAN  presented  a  petition  of  Prof. 
Charles  Schwartz,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  and  728  other  members  of  Scien- 
tists for  Social  and  Political  Action,  calhng 
for  open  congressional  hearings  on  the  entire 
military  research  and  development  program, 
including  the  anti-ballistlc-misslle  system, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  AS  I  KNEW  HIM 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OP    CALrrOBNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  George  E.  Stringfellow  in 
which  he  provides  some  interesting  in- 
sights into  the  life  of  Thomas  A.  Edison: 


Thomas  Alva  Edison,  As  I  Knew  Him 
(An  address  by  George  E.  Stringfellow  of 
Arlington.  Va.,  former  dally  business  asso- 
ciate of  the  late  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  be- 
fore the  Rotary  Club  of  Palm  Desert.  Calif., 
February  14,  1969) 

Mr.  Edison  was  born  In  Milan.  Ohio  on 
February  11.  1847.  He  died  in  West  Orange. 
N.J.  on  October  18,  1931 — 38  years  ago. 

February,  in  my  opinion.  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  months  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic,  for  It  was  In  February  that 
Washington,  Lincoln  and  Edison  were  born. 


Washington  looked  after  the  welfare  of  our 
country  as  a  father  looks  after  his  child.  He 
guided  It  when  It  was  young  and  gave  lead- 
ership In  developing  the  greatest  form  of 
government — In  the  words  of  Gladstone — 
"ever  stricken  off  in  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man." 

Lincoln  held  the  nation  together  in  one  of 
the  most  trying  periods  In  our  history,  and 
thus  made  It  possible  for  Edison  and  others 
to  contribute  not  only  to  the  progress  of  our 
country,  but  to  the  betterment  of  the  world. 

It  was  my  high  honor  to  have  been  selected 
by  Mr.  Edison  to  assume  the  management  of 
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one  of  his  lai  gest  businesses.  Any  success 
which  I  may  hive  had  In  commerce  or  civic 
affairs  Is  largel  j  the  result  of  my  dally  asso- 
ciation with  this  great  American  during  my 
early  business  care«r. 

Edison  Is  per  laps  best  Icnown  as  the  father 
of  the  electric  light  and  power  Industry, 
however,  he  pr)duced  more  Inventions  than 
any  other  inan  ir  the  history  of  the  world — 
over  1100 
Edison  was  jasslonately  fond  of  work — 
He  was  a  gerlus  In  the  application  of  or- 
ganized knowledge: 

He  was  infln  tely  patient  and  undaunted 
by  failures; 

He  brought  fi)rth  Inventions  which  broad- 
ened the  lives  ol  mankind. 

Great  Industites  employing  many  millions 
of  persons  follc^ed  In  the  wake  of  his  dis- 
coveries. We  call  truthfully  say  there  came 
from  his  laboratory  a  supreme  gift — a  higher 
standard  of  life  land  a  higher  living  standard 
for  the  world.  His  contributions  were  so  great 
no  one  can  yet  entirely  estimate  his  place 
In  history,  but  it  can  at  least  be  said  of 
Edison  as  It  wis  said  of  Washington  and 
Uncoln.  and  caii  be  s&ld  of  few  others,  "Now 
he  belongs  to  tt;  e  ages." 

Three  years  lief  ore  he  passed  on  to  his 
rich  Inward,  a  fecial  Congressional  Medal 
of  Hohor  was  gljven  to  him  for  development 
and  appUcaUon  of  Inventions  that  revolu- 
tionized clvlllzattlon. 

Few  men  hav  (  received,  or  receiving,  de- 
serve such  a  compliment  from  the  United 
States  Congress. 

At  the  time  ol  his  death.  It  was  suggested 
that  as  a  tribute  to  him,  the  electric  power 
of  the  nation  b«  turned  off  for  one  minute. 
It  was  felt  this  token  of  respect  would  cause 
the  people  to  realize  Edison's  magnificent 
contribution. 

Upon  further  aonslderatlon.  It  was  realized 
that  somewhere  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
men  digging  in  ;unnel8  and  mining  ore  are 
dependent  upot  electricity  to  drive  the 
pumps  that  proiiuce  the  fresh  air  without 
which  they  would  soon  perish.  In  hospitals 
surgeons  in  the  midst  of  operations  with 
lives  hanging  In  the  balance  are  dependent 
upon  electricity  1 3  complete  their  work  Tele- 
phones, police  an  d  Are  alarms  are  dependent 
upon  electric  p<.wer.  and  In  hundreds  of 
other  situations  I  here  would  be  great  danger 
to  life  and  property  if  the  power  of  the  na- 
tion was  turned  3ff  at  the  somce  Just  for  a 
minute. 

And  so,  in  ou-  very  Inability  to  pay  as 
complete  a  tribu  e  to  Edison  as  we  wished 
we  found  a  new  ind  higher  tribute  to  him." 
Life  depends  upan  the  light  and  energy  he 
gave  us. 

Edison's  approach  to  death  was  a  wonder- 
ful example  of  unperturbed  courage  Its  In- 
evltableness  was  :horoughIy  understood  and 
on  no  occasion  did  he  manifest  any  appre- 
hension of  spirit.  He  dealt  with  his  falllnK 
health  as  Impersonally  as  he  did  with  anv 
research  problem.  Before  entering  the  drows- 
iness which  turned  into  the  final  coma  Edi- 
son compared  hlriself  with  an  old  mai:hlne 
beyond  repair.  Or  his  deathbed  he  said  "It 
Is  very  beautiful  )ver  there."  How  true  that 
must  have  been  with  his  coming  and  equaUy 
true  it  Is  that  he  made  it  very  beautiful  over 
here  for  us. 

Among  the  lessc  ns  learned  from  the  life  of 
Edison  are  his  vniformly  courageous  and 
optimistic  outlooc,  his  triumph  over  his 
handicap  of  deafr  ess  and  his  consistent  ex- 
emplification of  tie  doctrine  of  self-help 

In  his  achievements  he  reared  for  himself 
an  enduring  memorial.  Commenting  on  Mr 
Edison's  passing,  President  Hoover  said: 

"It  is  given  to  fi!w  men  of  any  age.  nation 
or  calling,  to  become  the  benefactor  of  all 
humanity.    That    distinction    came    abun- 
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dantly  to  Thomas  Alva  Edison.  His  life  has 
been  a  constant  stimulant  to  confidence 
that  our  Institutions  hold  open  the  door  of 
opportunity  to  those  who  would  enter.  He 
possessed  a  modesty,  kindliness,  a  staunch- 
ness of  character  rare  among  men." 

Edison's  last  public  utterance  remains  the 
best  advice  one  could  give  to  a  gravely  per- 
turbed world.  It  was: 

"Be  courageous.  I  have  lived  a  long  time. 
I  have  seen  history  repeat  Itself  again  and 
again.  I  have  seen  many  depressions  in  busi- 
ness. Always  America  has  come  out  stronger 
and  more  prosperous.  Be  as  brave  as  your 
fathers  before  you.  Have  faith.  Go  forward." 
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INSIGHT    INTO    CAMPUS    UNREST 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  problems  our  coun- 
try faces  today  is  widespread  campus  dis- 
order. Exactly  where  the  blame  lies  for 
the  current  crisis  is  a  matter  of  much 
confusion.  In  an  address  before  the 
Onondaga  Coimty,  N.Y.,  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Chancellor  William  Pearson 
Tolley  of  Syracuse  University  recently 
made  an  address  which  I  think  is  both 
enlightening  and  encouraging. 

As  an  administrator  of  a  major  univer- 
sity. Chancellor  Tolley  dealt  with  the 
many  faceted  problem  of  campus  unrest 
in  his  address  with  great  insight.  Because 
campus  disorders  are  so  widespread  and 
because  the  problem  is  so  grave  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  share  Chancellor 
Tolley  s  remarks  with  my  colleagues. 

Also,  because  I  think  something  has  to 
be  done  to  control  such  actions.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  10617  which  will  pro- 
hibit the  disruption  of  the  administra- 
tion or  operations  of  federally  assisted 
educational  institutions,  the  same  bill 
introduced  in  the  other  body  of  the  Con- 
gress by  Senator  Byrd: 

Some  Pkbsonal  Opinions 
(An  address  by  Chancellor  William  Pearson 
Tolley.    Syracuse    University,    before    the 
Onondaga   County   Bar   Association) 
I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  here  tonight. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  accepted  the 
InvltaUon  only  because  it  was  extended  by 
your   Immediate   past   president   as   well   as 
your  president  Jim  SulUvan.  David  Praser 
Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Library  Associates  of  S3rracuse  University. 
He  has  given  countless  hours  to  strengthen- 
ing  our  library   resources   and   particularly 
our  manuscript  collections  and  our  collec- 
tion of  rare  books.  I  am  here  tonight  because 
I  recognize  David  Praser's  service  to  Syra- 
cuse University  and  my  personal  debt  to  him 
as  a  friend. 

When  Ponce  de  Leon  looked  for  the  Foun- 
tain of  Youth  at  St.  Augustine.  Florida,  he 
was  on  the  right  continent  but  In  the  wrong 
town.  Moreover,  he  came  more  than  a  century 
too  soon.  According  to  the  hlstorv  books,  he 
visited  St.  Augustine  In  1513.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  colleges  in  America.  We  didn't 
get  our  first  one  until  1636.  Surely,  if  one  is 
looking  for  the  Fountain  of  Youth  the  place 
to  go  to  is  a  college  campus.  If  my  age  were 
not  a  matter  of  public  record.  I  should  be 
tempted  to  conceal  the  fact  that  I  came  to 


Syracuse  as  a  freshman  In  1018  and  have 
been  on  a  college  or  university  campus  ever 
since.  Thus  In  September  1968  I  had  been 
privileged  for  half  a  century  to  be  at  the 
place  Ponce  de  Leon  sought  to  discover 
Perhaps  the  reason  It  seems  only  yesterday  is 
that  when  one  drinks  at  the  Fountain  of 
Youth  time  has  no  duration. 

Because  It  has  been  half  a  century  per- 
haps you  will  let  me  pose  as  an  expert  on 
universities.  The  word  exjjert.  however,  gives 
me  pause.  The  syllable  "ex"  suggests  one  who 
has  made  an  exit.  There  Is  no  denying  I  am 
not  too  far  from  that  time.  The  second 
syllable  has  been  defined  as  a  drip  under 
pressure.  How  better  can  you  describe  an 
American  college  president?  But  I  want  you 
to  know  we  are  not  the  only  drips  on  the 
campus. 

I  shall  share  with  you  tonight  some  of 
the  opinions  I  hold  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent education  scene.  I  have  no  Illusion 
that  wisdom  will  die  when  I  leave  this 
earthly  scene.  But  each  of  us  Is  entitled  to  a 
few  opinions. 

I  shall  speak  to  each  of  them  but  first  let 
me  state  them  in  summary  form.  First,  the 
mass  media  continue  to  do  the  educational 
Institutions  of   America  a  grave  disservice. 
Second,  parents  have  a  deeper  influence  on 
their    children    than    is    generally    believed, 
even  by  them.  Third,  most  college  youngsters 
are   wonderful.   I   have   devoted  my   life  to 
them  and  It  has  been  a  great  privilege  and 
a  Joy.  Fourth,  youth  rebellions  are  world- 
wide.   They   preceded    those    in    the    United 
States.  There  are  both  communist  and  non- 
communist  student  movements  but  the  pat- 
terns are  the  same.  Five,  college  faculties  did 
not  create  the  youth  rebellions  but  here  In 
the   United   States   they   have  greatly   aided 
and  abetted  them.  In  general  faculties  are 
more   sympathetic    to  campus   discord  than 
are  the  rank  and  file  of  students.  Without 
faculty  support  the  student  troublemakers 
wouldn't  get  very  far.  Six,  the  latest  develop- 
ment Is  unrest  among  the  black  students.  It 
couldn't  have  come  at  a  worse  time.  It  comes, 
however,  because  there  is  progress,  not  be- 
cause the  doors  are  still  closed.  The  blacks 
have  a  new  sense  of  dignity  and  pride,  a  new 
self-consciousness.  For  the  first  time  there 
Is  opportunity  and  hope  for  them.  They  may 
be  pushing  too  hard  but  they  need  a  lot  of 
sympathy,   understanding,  help,  and  T.L.C.. 
(tender    loving    care).    They    too,    however! 
must  learn   the   limits  beyond  which   they 
cannot  go.  Seven,  there  are  several  threats  to 
the  future  of  our  universities.  There  is  the 
threat  from   without — the  danger  of  over- 
reaction  from  a  public  fed  up  by  the  worship 
of  youth  and  angered  by  the  misuse  of  edu- 
caUonal    opportunity.   There   Is    the   threat 
from    within — from    faculties    who    should 
know  better  and  particularly  from  the  new 
left.  Power  without  responsibility  is  the  new 
name  of  the  game.  The  students  want  it. 
The  faculty  wants  It.  The  labor  unions  want 
It.  The  legislature  wants  it.  In  this  struggle 
for  power  the  quality  and  the  freedom  of 
the  university  may  be  destroyed. 

It  sounds  a  bit  grim,  doesn't  It?  Perhaps 
It  is  a  good  thing  the  program  committee 
plans  to  have  my  speech  followed  by  some 
light-hearted  skits.  But  first  let  me  state  my 
opinions  in  more  detail. 

I  said  the  mass  media  do  education  a  grave 
disservice.  They  focus  their  attention  on  two 
minor  aspects  of  the  educational  scene, 
athletics  and  the  public  tantrums  of  undis- 
ciplined brats.  Education  they  do  not  under- 
stand, and  they  leave  it  unreported.  The  day 
by  day  advances  In  scientific  knowledge  are 
largtly  Ignored.  When  they  are  reported  they 
are  Jazzed  up  and  sensationalized.  Signifi- 
cant developments  In  the  social  sciences  and 
the  humanities — developments  that  may 
contribute  far  more  to  the  solution  of  our 
urban    Ills    than    the   billions    poured    Into 


Jerry-built  congressional  programs — these 
take  place  completely  unobserved.  The  hun- 
dreds of  meaningful  programs  of  service  to 
the  disadvantaged  launched  and  paid  for  by 
the  private  universities  without  state  or 
federal  help,  and  maintained  because  of  deep 
concern  and  commitment — are  seldom  ade- 
quately repeated  In  the  press.  One  would 
think  we  have  been  sitting  on  our  hands, 
doing  nothing. 

As  a  consequence  the  universities  are  per- 
haps the  Institutions  least  well  understood 
by  the  general  public.  They  are  the  Institu- 
tions that  perhaps  no  one  knows  fully,  and 
when  I  say  no  one,  I  include  faculty  and 
students. 

When  you  analyze  what  you  read  In  print 
and  what  you  see  on  the  television  screen,  it 
Is  no  wonder  the  public  Is  outraged.  When 
sixty  reporters  and  thirty  television  cameras 
appear  in  response  to  a  mimeographed  hand- 
out from  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  and  report  In  detail  the  antics  of  a 
handful  of  students  and  non-students 
launching  a  campus  demonstration,  some- 
thing Is  wrong  with  our  mass  media.  And  un- 
happUy,  after  endless  TV  exposure  of  dissent 
and  rebellion,  faculty  and  students  accept 
the  distortion  as  true  and  they  begin  to 
clamor  for  a  piece  of  the  action.  They  begin 
to  think  "If  this  Is  In  style,  why  aren't  we 
doing  It?"  It  Is  unfair  to  suggest  that  the 
mass  media  have  encouraged  the  contagion 
of  student  and  faculty  discord?  Prom  my 
experience  the  evidence  Is  overwhelming. 
Nor  am  I  alone  In  feeling  that  the  mass 
media  no  longer  limit  their  role  to  reporting 
the  news.  They  create  it. 

Even  In  reporting  the  news  exaggeration  Is 
the  rule,  not  the  exception.  This  Is  true 
whether  the  topic  Is  the  use  of  drugs,  the 
so-called  new  morality,  the  much  abused  "In 
loco  parentis,"  or  the  pressure  from  small 
groups  for  change  In  parietal  rules  In  dormi- 
tories, or  for  permission  for  booze  and 
broads  in  fraternities. 

Even  the  generation  gap — as  old  as  the 
first  family — Is  treated  as  if  It  were  the  most 
recent  of  discoveries.  Did  you  not  experience 
the  generation  gap  when  you  asked  if  you 
could  stay  out  a  little  later  and  your  parenta 
said  no?  Did  you  test  your  teachers  and 
parents  to  see  what  you  could  get  away  with? 
Did  you  think  the  older  generation  had  a  lot 
of  wrong  answers  and  that  you.  of  course, 
had  the  right  ones? 

To  be  sure.  In  a  time  of  very  rapid  change 
the  generation  gap  is  wider  than  ever.  But 
human  nature  doesn't  change.  The  basic 
problems  between  parents  and  their  children 
are  what  they  have  always  been.  Don't  let 
the  press  or  some  college  professor  convince 
you  that  this  Is  a  brand  new  phenomenon 
or  that  cocky  and  ill-mannered  children  need 
even  more  permissiveness  becatise  they  are 
trying  to  tell  us  something. 

A  second  conclusion  I  have  reached  Is  that 
the  Influence  of  parents  Is  far  greater  than 
they  or  the  general  public  have  been  led  to 
believe.  The  children  of  politically  conserva- 
tive parents  are  themselves  politically  con- 
servative. The  children  of  outspoken  liberals 
are  outspoken  liberals.  In  at  least  80 Tr  of  the 
cases  the  religious,  social  and  economic  views 
of  students  reflect  the  views  and  the  experi- 
ence of  their  parents.  In  many  cases  the 
young  people  will  not  admit  this  even  to 
themselves.  Again  they  respond  to  peer  pres- 
sure to  experiment  with  vices  they  know  are 
wrong.  But  I  continue  to  be  astonished  by 
the  strength  of  parental  Influence.  We  put 
a  stamp  upon  our  children  that  Is  a  lasting 
one. 

Even  in  apparent  exceptions  the  views  of 
the  children  frequently  turn  out  to  be  very 
close  to  those  of  someone  In  the  family.  A 
recent  study  Indicates  that  the  maternal  In- 
fluence on  the  present  group  of  campus  rev- 
olutionaries Is  in  most  cases  very  strong  In- 
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deed.  They  learned  the  art  of  protest  at  their 
mother's  knee.  It  did  not  begin  when  they 
went  away  to  college. 

My  third  conclusion  Is  that  college  youth 
has  been  much  maligned.  Taken  as  a  group 
they  have  been  seriously  libeled.  No  one  talks 
about  the  majority  of  students.  Their  be- 
havior Is  unreported.  Yet  they  can  be  de- 
scribed only  In  superlatives.  They  are  the 
best  equipped  In  science  and  mathematics, 
the  most  widely  traveled,  the  most  art  con- 
scious, the  most  literate,  the  best  prepared 
students  we  have  ever  had.  They  are  taller, 
heavier,  stronger,  and  better  looking.  They 
can  run  faster  and  Jump  higher  and  break  all 
kinds  of  athletic  and  endurance  records 
which  not  too  long  ago  were  cause  for  world- 
wide wonder.  This  remember  Is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  majority  of  college  students. 
They  are  the  most  wonderful  youngsters  I 
have  ever  known. 

The  percentage  of  young  people  who  war- 
rant no  such  accolades  varies  from  region  to 
region,  from  tovfn  to  town,  and  from  college 
to  college.  There  are  permissive  Institutions 
where  the  kindest  thing  you  can  say  of  fac- 
ulties and  students  Is  that  they  deserve  each 
other.  These  are  colleges  where  a  goodly  share 
of  students  can  be  described  as  abrasive, 
arrogant,  rude,  and  In  the  words  of  George 
F.  Kennan,  "floundering  around  In  drugs, 
pornography,  and  political  hysteria."  They 
are  unwashed,  they  are  a  sight  to  behold,  and 
they  are  enamoured  of  themselves.  They  have 
been  told  that  they  are  wonderfully  gifted 
and  they  believe  It.  The  number  Is  larger  than 
It  should  be  and  It  Is  a  group  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Most  of  them,  however,  will  turn  out 
very  well.  The  problem  Is  how  to  endure  them 
until  they  grow  up. 

This,  however,  we  can  do.  What  poses  a 
different  problem  Is  the  handful  of  true 
nihilists,  the  campus  revolutionaries.  This  Is 
a  minuscule  group  but  It  appears  to  speak 
for  all  students  and  Increasingly  for  the  many 
of  the  faculty  as  well.  Small  as  It  Is,  Its  ranks 
Include  high  school  and  college  drop  outs. 
No  matter  how  liberal  the  campus  may  be  the 
number  of  real  revolutionaries  Is  seldom  as 
many  as  thirty.  The  number  at  Syracuse  may 
be  closer  to  half  a  dozen.  This  Is  the  group 
whose  mission  Is  to  destroy.  The  objective  Is 
anarchy.  These  were  the  leaders  at  Berkeley 
and  then  Columbia,  and  now  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State. 

In  the  case  of  both  the  revolutionaries  and 
the  activists  hatred  of  America  is  so  deep 
and  bitter  as  to  be  almost  pathological.  You 
wlU  hear  no  word  of  criticism  of  China  or 
North  Vietnam,  no  syllable  of  protest  against 
the  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  a  recent  meeting  at  Princeton 
sponsored  by  the  International  Association 
for  Cultural  Freedom  the  point  was  made  by 
some  of  the  guest  speakers  from  abroad  that 
they  found  less  conformity  and  more  dissent 
among  young  people  here  than  In  their  own 
lands.  Eugene  Loebl.  who  fled  from  Czecho- 
slovakia during  the  last  summer's  Soviet  oc- 
cupation but  who  Is  still  a  Communist,  made 
this  comment  after  listening  to  the  criticism 
of  America  by  radical  American  youth.  "If 
we  didn't  know  the  rest  of  the  world."  he  said, 
"we  might  conclude  th&t  this  Is  the  worst 
country  In  the  world." 

Sejmiour  Martin  Llpset  reports  that,  "Al- 
though the  events  which  precipitated  stu- 
dent activism  vary  from  country  to  country, 
and  the  targets  of  student  attack  differ,  there 
are  more  common  themes  than  differences  in 
the  tactics  and  Ideologies  of  the  movements. 
Unlike  the  youth  and  student  movements  of 
the  1930's  which  were  linked  to  adult  politi- 
cal parties,  the  dominant  ones  of  the  present 
constitute  a  genuine  youth  rebellion,  one 
which  Is  almoet  as  much  levied  against  the 
major  parties  of  the  left  ...  as  it  Is  against 
the  moderates  and  conservatives.  The  lack  of 
involvement  in  adult  politics  has  given  free 
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rein  to  the  propensity  of  youth  to  adhere  to 
absolute  principles,  to  engage  In  expressive 
rather  than  Instrumental  politics.  Little  con- 
cerned with  the  Immediate  consequences  of 
their  actions,  the  new  left  student  move- 
ments appear  ready  to  destroy  all  existing 
structures,  including  the  university,  and  to 
use  tactics  which  alienate  the  great  majority, 
In  order  to  make  manifest  their  contempt, 
their  total  rejection  of  the  Intolerable  world 
created  by  their  elders.  This  rejection  of  re- 
sponsibility characterizes  student  groups  In 
Japan,  France,  Germany,  the  United  States, 
and  many  other  countries." 

Youth  rebellions  are  not  new,  and  partic- 
ularly not  new  on  college  campuses.  On  this 
point  the  medieval  universities  afford  some 
bloody  and  memorable  examples.  In  more 
modern  times  the  lawless  behavior  of  stu- 
dents In  Latin  American  universities  has  re- 
duced the  value  of  their  diplomas  and  made 
their  Institutions  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
educational  world.  The  loss  of  control  by  the 
civil  authorities  In  Tokyo.  Rome,  and  Parts 
has  seriously  Impaired  the  academic  reputa- 
tion of  what  until  very  recently  were  great 
universities. 

Student  unrest  was  a  phenomenon  abroad 
long  before  It  was  Imported  here.  Authorities 
are  divided  as  to  whether  it  Is  communist 
controlled.  The  truth  probably  Is  that  there 
are  both  communist  Inspired  and  non-com- 
munist Inspired  student  rebellions.  But  they 
always  tend  to  merge.  One  sees  the  same 
names,  the  same  faces  In  a  score  of  countries. 
The  patterns  are  the  same,  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  central  apparatus. 

The  faculty  did  not  create  the  world-wide 
movement  of  student  disorder.  They  did  not 
create  the  confrontations  and  demonstra- 
tions that  began  with  Berkeley  In  the  United 
States.  Here  student  rebellion  grew  out  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  The  recent  large 
scale  disorders,  however,  have  l^een  encour- 
aged by  members  of  the  college  faculties. 
They  could  have  been  easily  controlled  but 
for  the  faculty. 

The  Vice  President  and  Provost  of  Colum- 
bia, Dr.  David  Truman,  told  the  truth  about 
events  at  Colvimbla  when  he  said  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Columbia  faculty  "substantially 
and  decisively  contributed  to  the  catastro- 
phe" that  struck  that  camptis  In  April  of 
last  year.  The  story  Is  the  same  wherever 
there  has  been  prolonged  or  repeated  campus 
disorder. 

It  was  de  TocquevUle  who  remarked  that 
tensions  tend  to  Increase  when  times  begin 
to  Improve.  The  unrest  of  black  students  is 
not  unrelated  to  the  fact  that  their  numbers 
have  vastly  Increased  and  their  social  posi- 
tion on  college  campuses  has  been  greatly 
Improved.  Institutions  that  have  done  the 
most  In  too  short  a  time  may  expect  the 
most  trouble.  Disorders  are  most  likely  in 
institutions  where  there  has  been  an  ex- 
plosive change  In  the  ratio  of  blacks  to 
whites.  The  timing  of  the  unrest  Is  most 
unfortunate.  When  the  boat  Is  already  rock- 
ing we  don't  need  more  people  to  shake  it. 

The  black  students  are  being  given  bad 
advice,  but  we  must  remember  that  many 
of  their  grievances  are  real.  This  Is  a  new 
day  for  them.  They  are  no  longer  resigned 
to  things  that  carmot  be  changed.  They  know 
that  things  can  and  will  be  changed.  What 
they  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  stop  the  stalling 
and  overcome  the  Inertia.  They  are  giving 
rapid  change  an  extra  push.  We  will  have  to 
say  no  when  their  demands  are  unreasonable, 
but  we  should  act  quickly  on  some  of  their 
requests. 

And  now  I  approach  my  final  point.  We 
have  the  greatest  universities  in  the  world. 
In  terms  of  quality  there  Is  nothing  in 
Europe  to  compare  with  them.  But  they  are 
In  danger.  The  danger  Is  both  from  with- 
out and  from  within.  The  first  threat  from 
without  Is  from  the  general  pvibllc.  The  pub- 
lic has  reached  the  limit  of  its  patience.  The 
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public  desires 
tlcularly  an  end 
faculties  It  su 
tlon.  The  public 
It  may  also  get 
overreactlon 
dom   and   the 
and  with  this 
cation  offered. 

A  second 
unions.  A  year 
Islature  took 
from  the  n 
ing.  We  will 
In  the  spring  of 
that  all  the  unlbi 
be  unionized- 
In    the    next 
feather  bedding 
the  retention  of 
their   automatic 
ranks?  The  facul|ty 
of  the  State 
disaster  to  the 
for  a  State  Unlv 
And  the  private 
threat. 

But  the  threat  i 
lature..  the 
more  aexlDus 
And  this  danger 
students  as   fron, 
rebellion  has 
faculty  rebellion 
versltles  are 
lectlve  stupidity 
ulty. 

The  Interest  of 
tlve  ix)wer  is  mu 
shown  by  members 
the  Interests  of 
power  without 
will  have  to  provlfa 
want  the  pleasun 
they  should  run 
power  without  Ilnllt 

Some    of    them 
change  the  nature 
slty.   The   members 
make    the    unlv 
conomltted  to 
had  their  way  It 
stltutlon  In  searct 
nounce  what  the 
anyone  who  dlsag^i 
swer  to  every 
though  here  they 
they  are  Informed 

The  favorite 
Is  follow  the  leadt 
ment  from  a 
Ino  effect.  An 
Harvard  or 
the  dark  and  all 
Their  behavior  Is 
are  automatic. 
In  a  very  few 
to  skits  prepared 
I  were  writing  a 
would  have  an 
of  arms  for  certain 
upper   left-hand 
paint  a  pompous 
hand  corner  a  gro 
(monkey  see 
braying  ass.  and  in 
standing   with  gre  i 
In  the  sand. 

But  I  should  sa 
must  correct  myse 
clear  that  I  am  s; 
the  faculty — not 
It  is  the  same 
support  to  student 
arles.  It  Is  the 
for  unlimited 
minority  that  wou 
the  purpose  of  the 
is  not  large  but  1 
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high  quality  of  the  edu- 
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We  should  not  underestimate  the  threat 
from  this  group  to  the  search  for  truth  and 
freedom. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  outaet. 
Power  without  responsibility  is  the  new  name 
of  the  game.  The  students  want  It.  The 
faculty  wants  it.  The  labor  unions  want  It. 
The  legislature  wants  it.  There  is  even  evi- 
dence that  the  courts  want  it.  In  this  strug- 
gle for  power,  the  autonomy  and,  with  it, 
the  quality  and  the  freedom  of  the  university 
could  be  destroyed. 


April  30,  1969 


This  same  spark  may  be  back  of  many  of 
the  other  disturbances  in  our  nation  today 
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this  with  a  smile  and   I 
I  should  like  to  make  U 
i^eaking  of  a  minority  of 
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y  that  gives  such  strong 
activists  and  revolution- 
minority  that  presses 
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university.  Numerically  it 
strength  is  Increasing. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  30.   1969 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Caswell,  publisher  of  the  Clarlnda,  Iowa, 
Herald-Journal,  has  written  an  excellent 
editorial  on  what  he  feels  may  be  an 
overlooked  element  contributing  to  the 
current  wave  of  student  disorders  sweep- 
ing this  country.  Under  luianimous  con- 
sent I  submit  the  editorial  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Clarlnda  (Iowa)   Herald  Journal, 
Apr.  24,   1969) 
The  Sp.\rk  of  Resentment 
Political  and  economic  leaders  Interviewing 
students  involved  In  college  campus  disorders 
may  be  missing  a  point  that  I  believe  Is  a 
spark  in  these  flare-ups.  It  Is  an  ostensibly 
minor  thing  that  is  conditioning  youths  to 
become  easily  swayed  by  those  itinerant  In- 
stigators who  show  up  at  the  schools  but 
are   not  real  students.   It  softens  our   boys 
when  they  leave  the  hometown,  ready  to  fall 
for  the  lurid  lure. 

It  Is  the  minimum  wage,  which  has  closed 
the  door  to  many  part  time  and  beginning 
Jobs  for  boys  just  out  of  high  school  and 
ready  for  careers  or  college  money.  Many  busl- 
nesses  in  average  towns  and  metropolitan  en- 
virons that  are  large  enough  to  employ  sev- 
eral persons  simply  will  not  pay  the  high 
mlnlmxmi;  some  curtail  operations  or  aban- 
don expansion,  and  small  towns  thus  lose 
progress. 

Our  own  business  formerly  always  had  at 
least  one  local  young  man  learning  the  trade. 
Now  our  type  of  business  gets  new  employees 
when  needed  from  trade  schools  or  has  to 
hire  them  away  from  other  shops. 

When  the  minimum  wage  was  Instituted 
years  ago  under  pressure  from  iinlons  there 
was  provision  for  obtaining  permission  for 
learners  at  a  lower  rate,  the  government  to 
pay  the  difference.  We  tried  It  with  two  young 
men,  but  the  amount  of  red  tape  soon 
stopped  that,  discouraging  both  the  em- 
ployee and  employer. 

I  do  not  blame  labor,  for  I  think  If  our 
country  didn't  have  organized  labor  It  would 
be  a  nationwide  sweatshop  The  Idea  seemed 
reasonable— but  setting  it'  too  high  is  the 
trouble. 

Many  youths  go  off  to  coUege  on  dad's  ex- 
pense or  borrowed  money  with  an  Inbred 
feeling  of  resentment  at  not  being  able  to 
earn  their  way.  In  comes  the  Itinerant  rabble 
rouser  with  a  few  more  such  suggestions  to 
add  to  the  kids'  resentment,  and  volla!  A  lot 
of  Impressionable  youths  see  the  excitement 
of  remolding  the  school  systems  and  all 
society. 

Be  It  Communist  or  what,  the  stranger  In 
guise  of  a  student  finds  it  easy  going,  and 
he  needs  only  a  small  percent  of  the  school 
enrollment  to  upset  the  whole  school. 


or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Real 
Estate  Weekly,  a  leading  publication  in 
New  York,  recently  selected  Kenneth  D. 
Laub  as  its  "Man  of  the  Week."  Mr. 
Laub  is  doing  much  to  advance  the  econ- 
omy of  New  York  City,  and  I  would  like 
to  call  this  article  to  your  attention: 
Laub  Srrs  Torrid  Leasing  Pace  in  Climb  to 
Top  AS  OmcE  Broker 
Appearing  on  a  television  program  re- 
cenUy,  Kenneth  Laub  discussed  the  remark- 
able commercial  growth  of  New  York  City 
and  the  outlook  for  future  office  building 
development. 

Mr.  Laub  was  a  likely  choice  to  discuss 
Manhattan  office  market  conditions.  During 
the  past  seven  years,  he  has  closed  leases 
Involving  over  $400  million  in  aggregate 
rentals. 

At  30  years  of  age.  Mr.  Laub  is  recognized 
not  only  as  one  of  New  York's  outstanding 
real  estate  brokers  but  has  also  demon- 
strated skill  and  sophistication  as  a  corpo- 
rate president  and  real  estate  executive. 

As  chief  officer  of  Kenneth  D.  Laub  &  Co.. 
he  has  managed  to  organize  and  build  an 
active  real  estate  organization  In  a  compara- 
tively few  months. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  firm's  prominence, 
since  Its  formation  three  months  ago,  the 
firm  has  accounted  for  over  $100  million  in 
various  types  of  real  estate  transactions. 

The  Laub  organization's  rapid  growth 
matches  the  personal  success  of  Mr.  Laub, 
who  entered  the  real  estate  field  at  the  age 
of  21,  almost  a  decade  ago,  with  Collins 
Tuttle  &  Co.,  Inc.  Later  he  Joined  Tlshman 
Realty  &  Construction  Co.,  and  was  soon 
elected  a  vice  president  of  "Hshman  Manage- 
ment Corp.,  a  wholly-owned  Tishman  sub- 
sidiary. 

It  was  at  Tlshman  that  Mr.  Laub  helped 
rent  such  prominent  buildings  as  666  Fifth 
Ave.,  866.  909,  and  919  Third  Ave.,  as  well  as 
concluding  deals  for  Tlshman  buildings  in 
California,  Chicago,  and  Pittsburgh.  He  also 
aided  In  the  successful  development  of 
Tlshman's  commercial  leasing  division. 

During  his  career  Mr.  Laub  has  repre- 
sented a  wide  range  of  major  corporations. 

Mr.  Laub,  whose  company  was  recently 
named  by  'nshman  Realty  as  renting  agent 
for  One  Marine  Midland  Plaza,  a  300  000 
square-foot  office  building  now  under  con- 
struction in  Rochester,  is  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University  and  New  York  University. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of 
New  York,  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  the  National  Realty  Club,  and 
the  International  Real  Estate  Federation'. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  CAPT.  PHIL  BOATNER 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  I  have 


just  received  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Capt.  Phil  Boatner,  who  is  a  patient 
in  Brooke  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.,  after  having  been  wound- 
ed in  Vietnam.  In  a  day  when  pseudo- 
cynicism  seems  much  the  fashion,  it  is 
very  reassuring  to  know  there  are  fine, 
young  Americans  such  as  Captain  Boat- 
ner to  strengthen  the  backbone  of  our 
Nation.  I  know  you  will  want  to  join  me 
in  a  salute  to  Captain  Boatner. 

Captain  Boatner's  letter  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  am  In  Brooke  Army  Hospital  In  Fort 
Sam  Houston.  This  is  as  close  as  Uncle 
could  get  me  to  home  (McAlester)  after  I 
was  hit  Easter  Sunday  by  four  AK-47  rounds 
from   the   NVA   very   near   Cambodia. 

Sir,  the  doctor  tells  me  my  left  leg  will 
be  permanently  disabled.  I  have  a  lovely 
wife  and  two  sons  In  McAlester. 

I  do  not  have  a  college  education,  but  my 
government  made  me  a  Captain  and  allowed 
me  to  lead  a  rifle  company  In  Viet  Nam  for 
the  1st  Air  Cav  Div. 

The  men  I  led  in  Viet  Nam,  (hippies,  edu- 
cated, wealthy,  poor,  yankees,  southern,  Ne- 
gro, Puerto  Rlcan)  are  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans I've  ever  been  blessed  by  associating 
with. 

The  first  AK  round  I  took  went  through 
my  left  ear.  I  can't  afford  to  feel  sorry  for 
myself  I  am  too  lucky  Just  being  alive. 

I  volunteered  to  go  to  Viet  Nam.  I  don't 
have  a  college  education  but  am  working 
on  one  at  Cameron  in  Lawton  and  through 
correspondence. 

I  shall  never  get  smart  enough  to  refuse 
my  very  life  to  my  country. 

I  love  Oklahoma  and  America  and  am  glad 
to  have  done  so  little  for  so  much. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  dedication  to 
our  community  and  nation  and  want  you 
to  know  that  there  are  many  great  Ameri- 
cans In  Southeast  Asia  eating  C-Ratlons,  no 
showers,  poor  mail  service  and  many  hard- 
ships but  all  smiles,  courage  and  honor. 

TTianks  again  and  God  Bless. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Phillip  C.  Boatner. 
Captain,  Infantry,  U.S.  Army. 


WILLIAM  PASSMORE  OF  EAST  CHI- 
CAGO. IND..  NAMED  "HANDI- 
CAPPED AMERICAN  OF  THE  YEAR 
FOR  1968" 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  and  the  Calumet 
region  of  Indiana  are  indeed  proud  of 
William  Passmore  who  h&s  received  the 
honor  of  "Handicapped  American  of  the 
Year  for  1968."  The  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
announced  Mr.  Passmore's  designation 
February  20  of  this  year. 

The  President's  trophy,  awarded  an- 
nually by  the  President's  Committee  to 
the  individual  chosen  the  handicapped 
American  of  the  year,  will  be  presented 
to  Mr.  Passmore  at  the  Committee's  an- 
nual meeting  tomorrow  morning  in  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In  announcing  the  award  Harold  Rus- 
sell, Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
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mittee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicap- 
ped, stated: 

Mr.  Passmore  is  a  double  amputee.  Though 
confined  to  a  wheelchair,  he  has  fought  back 
against  seemingly  Impossible  odds  to  make 
a  record  for  himself  as  a  community  leader 
and  an  inspiration  to  the  handicapped. 

Through  his  position  as  work  Coordinator 
for  the  East  Chicago's  Committee  on  Social 
and  Economic  Opportunity,  Mr.  Passmore 
has  opened  many  doors  to  employment  for 
the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged  so 
that  these  people  may  achieve  economic  in- 
dependence and  render  service  in  community 
life. 

All  of  Indiana  may  take  great  pride  in  Mr. 
Passmore's  achievements  because  he  is  living 
proof  that  handicapped  persons  can  earn 
their  way  and  contribute  to  community  life. 

Previous  to  this  appointment  by  Mayor 
John  Nicosia  of  East  Chicago,  William 
Passmore,  on  his  own  initiative,  visited 
hospitals,  contacted  industrial  leaders, 
employers,  and  secured  many  jobs  for 
handicapped  people  of  East  Chicago  and 
the  surrounding  area. 

Last  Monday  upon  William  Passmore's 
arrival  in  Washington  he  was  formally 
received  in  Speaker  McCormack's  oflBce 
and  congratulated  by  the  Speaker;  Ma- 
jority Leader  Carl  Albert;  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford;  and  Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  with  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial tribute  paid  to  William  Passmore 
by  Washington  reporter,  Ernie  Hernan- 
dez, of  the  Gary,  Ind.,  Post  Tribune. 
Top  Prize:  U.S.  Honors  Area  Dual  Amputee 
( By  Post  Tribune  Washington  Bureau ) 

Washington. — The  highest  tribute  the  na- 
tion gives  to  the  handicapped  for  courage  and 
determination  will  be  presented  by  President 
Nixon  to  an  East  Chicago  man  May  1. 

Popular  William  Passmore,  39,  of  4930  Mel- 
ville, a  double  amputee  who  has  led  the  fight 
for  Jobs  and  equality  for  the  disabled  and  dis- 
advantaged In  East  Chicago,  has  been  named 
'■Handicapi>ed  American  1968." 

The  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  selected  him  from  nomi- 
nations from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  award — known  as  the  President's 
Trophy — will  be  presented  to  him  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  committee  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  Hotel. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Passmore  has  been 
work  coordinator  for  the  East  Chicago  Mayor 
John  Nicosia's  Committee  on  Social  and 
Economic  Opportunity. 

In  this  Job,  as  he  counsels  and  places  dis- 
advantaged youth  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
CJorps,  he  has  helped  more  than  100  young 
men  and  women  find  permanent  Jobs  in  pri- 
vate Industry. 

Passmore  has  been  known  also  as  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  basketball  fans  In  North- 
west Indiana.  He  and  his  wheelchair  are 
familiar  at  East  Chicago  games,  sectionals 
and  regionals. 

A  football  accident  while  he  was  a  student 
in  Washington  High  School  eventually  cost 
him  both  his  legs  and  confined  him  to  his 
wheelclialr. 

In  1946  when  he  was  16,  he  spent  11 
months  at  St.  Catherine's  Hospital  in  East 
Chicago  as  a  patient.  In  1949  he  returned 
to  have  his  legs  amputated. 

Knowing  the  loneliness  of  being  in  a  hos- 
pital, Passmore  has  made  it  a  practice — 
since  the  late  1940's — to  visit  pwtients  at  St. 
Catherine's  Sunday  afternoon.  In  1967,  he 
received  the  hospital's  "Visitor  of  the  Year" 
award. 
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In  1961,  he  finished  high  school  with  the 
help  of  tutors,  and  he  started  work  as  a  dis- 
patcher for  Red  Top  Cab  Co.  For  11  years, 
he  toiled  on  the  midnight  shift  while  spend- 
ing his  days  in  volunteer  work  helping  the 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 

At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  a  weekly  col- 
umn, "Eaat  Chicago  on  the  Oo."  for  the  Chi- 
cago Defender.  This  Is  his  18th  year  as  a 
columnist. 

He  also  is  a  part-time  student  at  Indiana 
University  Northwest  Campus,  where  he's 
majoring  in  sociology  and  criminology. 

His  Interests  In  these  two  subjects  stem 
from  his  work  in  rehabilitation  and  Job  pro- 
grams at  the  Indiana  State  Prison  at  Michi- 
gan City.  He  helped  set  up  'Convicts  Anony- 
mous," a  group  therapy  organization  m  the 
prison,  and  "Convicts  Unlimited,"  which 
helps  ex-convlcts  find  Jobs. 

Active  In  the  East  Chicago  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Passmore  served  two  years  as 
president.  Later  he  was  named  to  the  Senate 
of  Jaycees'  World  Organization,  a  select, 
honorary  group  of  young  men. 

Passmore  was  honored  at  a  "Birthday 
Salute"  dinner  last  April  by  the  East  Chicago 
conununity  at  which  city  officials,  private 
citizens  and  representatives  of  service  clubs 
and  local  Industry  attended. 

His  community  activities  are  varied,  In- 
cluding the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  Northern  Indi- 
ana Political  Action  Group,  Anselm  Forum, 
and  St.  Mark's  AME  Zlon  Chiu-ch  where 
he  teaches  a  Sunday  School  class. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  also  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  a  news  comment 
from  the  Gary,  Ind.  community  news- 
paper "Info"  on  William  Passmore's 
recognition  by  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped : 
Nixon    To    Present    National    Handicapped 

Award  to  East  Chicago's  Bill  Passmore 

The  President's  Trophy,  presented  annual- 
ly to  the  handicapped  American  who  has 
done  the  most  with  his  own  life  and  who 
has  contributed  meaningfully  to  his  com- 
munity win  be  presented  by  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  to  East  Chicago's  Bill  Pass- 
more  on  the  first  of  May  In  Washington,  D.C. 
The  President's  Commission  on  the  Handi- 
capped which  will  culminate  with  the  pres- 
entation of  the  trophy. 

A  large  contingent  of  local  residents  will 
be  accompanying  Passmore  to  Washington, 
including  the  President  of  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, Fr.  Leftko;  Superintendent  of  the  East 
Chicago  Schools,  Earnest  Miller:  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Gary  Urban  League,  George 
Coker;  Director  of  Community  Relations  of 
the  Trade  Winds  Rehabilitation  Center,  Har- 
riet Puller;  Mayor  of  East  Chicago,  Dr.  John 
B.  Nicosia;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Winston  Harper 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Bretzius  of  Highland 
and  East  Chicago  Attorney,  Henry  Walker. 

Meetings  in  Washington  are  scheduled  be- 
tween Mr.  Passmore  and  Senator  Ted  Ken- 
nedy and  Congressman  Ray  J.  Madden.  He 
is  also  scheduled  to  visit  various  hospitals, 
penitentiaries  and  reformatories. 

The  Mayor  of  Washington  will  greet  Bill 
who  win  also  attend  a  night  game  of  the 
Washington  Senators. 


CAMPUS  DISORDERS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  29.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March- April  1969  issue  of  the  National 
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Sheriff  contaits  an  excellent  article  by 
Sheriff  Williab  J.  Spurrier  of  Iowa 
County.  Iowa,  president  of  the  National 
Sheriff's  Association.  President  Spurrier's 
comments  are  most  thought  provoking, 
and  I  commend  them  to  my  colleagues: 

CaIipus  Disokoeks 
(By  Sheriff  WilUam  J.  Spiirrler) 
America  la  suffering  from  a  disease  which, 
unless  cured,  cap,  like  a  cancer,  continue  to 
spread  until  th^  whole  of  American  society 
has  been  consumed.  That  disease  Is  "mlnorl- 
tyltls."  It  and  itsj  related  disease,  "permlsslve- 
Itls"  threaten  to|  do  what  King  George,  Pan- 
cho  Villa,  the  KJalser,  Adolf  Hitler,  and  the 
Mikado  were  unable  to  accomplish. 

When  Nlklt*  [Khrushchev  said,  not  too 
many  years  ago.  j'We  will  biiry  you,"  most  of 
us  laughed  at  his  audacity  and  made  Jokes 
about  his  optimum.  Now,  as  we  continue  In 
these  last  few  mcjnths  of  the  seditious  sixties, 
we  may  weU  re«tamlne  and  reevaluate  the 
goals  of  our  enemies  and  our  resolution  (If 
any)  to  ward  off  each  and  every  threat  made 
agsUnst  America  and  American  Institutions. 
Perhaps  nowh«re  Is  the  Illness  being  felt 
more  than  on  American  campuses.  Colleges 
and  unixersltles  .  .  .  high  schools  and  even 
elementary  schoob  . . .  are  plagued  with  prob- 
lems of  dlaobedleoce  and  dlasldence.  Various 
bands  of  revolutlpnarles  .  .  .  the  bearded  and 
beaded  beatniks  .  .  have  disrupted  and  are 
disrupting  American  Institutions  of  learning. 
Up  to  now,  there  has  been  little  done  except 
to  give  m  to  theU  demands  ...  to  allow  what 
once  were  great  Universities  to  become  little 
more  than  a  shad  ow  of  their  former  selves. 

Recently  .  .  .  wl  thin  the  past  few  weeks  .  .  . 
there  have  been  anguished  outcries.  These 
pleas  for  restoration  of  order  on  campus 
provide  at  least  a  modlc\mi  of  hope  that  the 
trend  may  be  reversed  .  .  .  that  the  Illness 
Is  at  long  last  rec  agnized  .  .  .  and  that  treat- 
ment may  be  beg\;  n  before  the  disease  reaches 
a  terminal  stage. 

The  issue  seem!  to  be  one  of  education  for 
the  majority  or  disruption  by  the  minority. 
Intermingled  wltli  the  traditional  academic 
pursuits  there  Is  a  group  Interested  In  major- 
ing only  in  rebellli  in  and  revolution. 

Too  many  eduiators  and  administrators 
have  seemingly  forgotten  that  college  Is  not 
mandatory  and  tlierefore  those  who  do  not 
like  a  particular  o  allege  or  university  or  who 
feel  It  is  not  operated  to  suit  their  whims 
and  fancies  are  fee  to  leave  and  either  go 
elsewhere  or  forgut  education  entirely.  The 
idea  of  depriving  those  students  who  want 
an  education  and  who  are,  more  often  than 
not,  attending  the  Institution  at  no  little 
financial  sacrifice  (  n  the  part  of  their  parents. 
Is  deplorable.  When  the  on-campus  and  off- 
campus  rabble  f on  ent  Insurrection,  sufficient 
force  should  be  us  ed  to  guarantee  the  rights 
of  the  majority  oi  students  to  pursue  their 
course  of  studies. 

School  authorltlss  have  been  rather  timid 
in  their  approach  i  o  the  problem.  Their  lais- 
sez  /aire  policies  have  escalated  campus  dis- 
orders into  a  majcr  national  problem. 

Following  an  outbreak  In  one  mldwestern 
university,  the  Clilcago  Tribune  wrote  an 
editorial  stating: 

"Alumni  and  frlinds  of  Northwestern  uni- 
versity must  be  pDfoundly  dismayed  by  the 
university's  response  to  the  demands  of 
black  power  Insurgents  who  seized  and  held 
the  old  admlnlstral  Ion  building  for  36  hours. 
At  the  same  time  a  handful  of  white  student 
sympathizers  took  possession  of  the  dean's 
office  and  were  unmolested  In  their  assertion 
of  squatters'  right! .... 

"The  university  idmlnlstratlon's  capitula- 
tion Is  as  complet<   and  humiliating  as  any 
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event  since  Henry  IV  crawled  on  his  knees 
In  sackcloth  to  Canossa  and  there  made  pen- 
ance and  the  act  of  submission  to  Gregory 

vn. 

"A  courageous  university  administration, 
with  a  fit  sense  of  values,  would  have  ended 
this  Insurrection  within  the  first  15  minutes 
and  driven  out  the  Interlopers.  It  would 
have  said: 

"  'This  Is  a  private  university.  You  are 
here  on  sufferance.  You  will  abide  by  the  reg- 
ulations which  all  other  students  are  re- 
quired to  honor.  Your  color  gives  you  no 
sanction  and  no  license.  If  you  don't  like  It 
here,  you  are  at  liberty  to  go  elsewhere. 
Now,  clear  out,  or  the  force  necessary  to 
throw  you  out  will  be  mustered  at  once.' " 

William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  writing  of  charges 
leveled  against  New  York  City  police  who 
finally  were  called  to  quash  a  rebellion  at 
Columbia  University,  cites  a  headline  which 
said  "Mayor  Scores  Columbia  Sit-ins — But 
Backs  the  Right  to  Dissent." 
The  columnist  continued,  saying: 
"That  Is  as  If,  stumbling  into  Buchen- 
wald  with  the  liberating  army.  General  Eis- 
enhower had  said,  waving  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  corpses,  'I  do  deplore  all  of  this 
but  I  stoutly  defend  German  dissent  from 
the  Versailles  Treaty."  " 

A  question  which  cries  out  to  be  answered 
is  simply :  Who  Is  to  be  In  charge  of  any  par- 
ticular school?  Is  It  to  be  administered  by 
professionals  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
study  and  to  those  chosen  by  the  supporters, 
eg.,  the  taxpayers  and/or  the  alumni,  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  college  ...  or  is  it 
to  be  turned  over  to  a  group  of  advocates  of 
free  love  and  one-world  socialism  Intermixed 
with  a  dash  of  treason  and  a  sprinkling  of 
anarchy? 

At  least  one  university  administrator  has 
demonstrated  recently  that  he  will  tolerate 
no  nonsense.  Were  there  to  be  an  award  for 
compressing  the  maximum  of  good  sense  Into 
the  minimum  number  of  words,  the  prize 
would  have  to  go  to  the  courageous  and  per- 
ceptive president  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
who  stated,  simply  and  forcefully: 

"Anyone   or   any   group    that   substitutes 
force  for  rational  persuasion,  be  it  violent  or 
non-violent,   will   be   given   fifteen  minutes 
of  meditation  to  cease  and  desist.  They  will 
be  told  that  they,  by  their  actions,  are  going 
counter  to  the  overwhelming  conviction  of 
this  community  as  to  what  is  proper  here. 
If  they  do  not  within  that  time  period  cease 
and  desist,  they  will  be  asked  for  their  Iden- 
tity cards.  Those  who  produce  these  will  be 
suspended  from  this  community.  Those  who 
do   not  have   or   will   not   produce   Identity 
cards  will  be  assumed  not  to  be  members  of 
the  community   and  will   be  charged   with 
trespassing  and  disturbing  the  peace  on  pri- 
vate property  and  treated  accordingly  by  law. 
"After  notification  of  suspension,  or  tres- 
pass In  the  case  of  noncommunlty  members, 
if  there  Is  not  then  within  five  minutes  a 
movement  to  cease  and  desist,  students  will 
be  notified  of  expulsion  from  this  community 
and  the  law  will  deal  with  them  as  non- 
students." 

Here,  at  long  last.  Is  an  administrator  of 
a  major  American  university  with  the  per- 
spicacity and  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  rec- 
ognize the  problem,  define  it,  and  to  pre- 
scribe definite  courses  of  action  to  be  taken 
in  case  of  attempted  revolt  within  his  sphere 
of  authority.  The  question  Is,  to  paraphrase 
a  syrup  commercial  seen  regularly  on  tele- 
vision, "Why  did  it  take  so  long?" 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  done  little  to 
help  solve  the  problem.  A  recent  decision  In- 
volving students  in  a  Des  Moines  school  who 
had  worn  black  arm  bands  to  class  to  protest 
the  U.S.  involvement  In  Viet  Nam.  and  at 


least  by  Inference  to  show  support  for  the 
Viet  Cong,  had  been  suspended  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  that  school,  after  they  had  refused 
to  divest  themselves  of  the  aforementioned 
black  arm  bands. 

The  venerable  Judges  ruled  that  this  de- 
prived the  studente  of  their  right  to  freedom 
of  expression  and  ordered  that  they  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  classes. 

The  Washington  Star,  shortly  after  the 
niling,  posited  the  possibility  that  this  or 
that  group  might  now  wish  to  appear  in  class 
with  bared  thighs  to  protest  something  or 
other.  Presumably  this  would  be  within  their 
right  to  do  so. 

The  "minorltyltls"  has  apparently  caused 
a  reversal  of  the  Biblical  concept  that  If  one's 
hand  offends  him.  that  hand  should  be  cast 
away.  The  modern  trend  appears  to  be  that 
if  the  hand  is  offensive,  cast  away  all  but  the 
hand  and  preserve  that  diseased  appendage 
as  a  sacred  object. 

The  right  to  dissent  and  the  right  to  dis- 
rupt are  two  entirely  different  "rights."  The 
old  adage  of  two  wrongs  not  making  a  right 
is.  of  coxirse.  as  good  today  as  it  ever  was.  But 
we  might  add  to  it  that  In  America  today, 
any  nimiber  of  "rights"  may  make  a  wrong. 

Father  Hesburgh  has  written  the  best  pre- 
scription yet  on  dealing  with  sick  colleges, 
universities,  etc.  May  other  administrators 
make  use  of  this  same  "wonder  drug"  before 
the  patient.  I.e.,  American  education,  dies 
and  is  burled  by  the  enemies  of  America. 


AprU  30,  1969 


TRIBUTE  TO  A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  a  great  American,  who  will 
be  celebrating  his  80th  birthday  on 
May  6,  1969.  For  half  a  century  Mr. 
Randolph  has  been  one  of  our  most 
prominent  spokesmen  for  civil  rights  for 
the  Negro  race.  Mr.  Randolph  has  car- 
ried on  this  fight  during  periods  when 
the  civil  rights  fight  was  not  only  unpop- 
ular but  also  dangerous. 

At  this  time  I  include  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  April  17  editorial  sec- 
tion of  the  Bayonne  Times.  This  article 
succinctly  but  justly  praises  Mr.  A.  Philip 
Randolph. 

The  article  follows: 

TowEKiNo  Black  Leader 

In  an  active  and  useful  life  that  spans 
eight  decades,  A.  Philip  Randolph  was  a 
leader  In  the  field  of  civil  rights  before  the 
fathers  of  some  of  today's  self-appointed 
black  spokesmen  were  bom. 

In  the  1920's,  he  fought  for  integration 
against  the  Black-to-Afrlca  movement  of 
Marcus  Garvey,  Just  as  today  he  opposes  the 
movement  for  black  separatism. 

In  1924.  he  began  the  long  and  arduous 
campaign  to  organize  the  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

In  1941,  Randolph's  plan  for  a  massive 
Negro  march  on  Washington  convinced  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  to  sign  an  executive  order 
banning  discrimination  In  war  industries  and 
setting  up  the  Pair  Employment  Practices 
Conmilttee. 

In  1963.  he  conceived  and  directed  the 
famous  March  on  Washington,  one  of  the 
landmarks  in  the  civil  rights  struggle. 


A.  Philip  Randolph  was  80  on  AprU  16  and 
remains  passionately  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  nonviolence.  Integration 
Emd  economic  equality. 

Those  who  demand  more  teaching  about 
black  heroes  In  the  nation's  schools  could  do 
far  worse  than  begin  with  the  study  of  this 
man's  life. 


BEES  AND  PESTICIDES 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30,  1969 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washington's 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
represent,  is  noted  for  the  variety  of  fine 
agricultural  products  grown  there  and 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  and 
the  world.  Our  fine  fniit  products  and 
many  other  crops  are  highly  dependent 
upon  honeybees  for  pollination,  but  in 
recent  years  the  increasing  use  of  chemi- 
cals for  control  of  pests  on  agricultural 
crops  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a 
situation  that  carries  threatening  impli- 
cations for  the  agriculture  of  Washing- 
ton State  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as 
well.  An  unwanted  and  unintentional 
side  effect  of  the  use  of  chemical  eco- 
nomic poisons  has  been  the  widespread 
poisoning  of  bees  and  the  destruction  of 
thousands  of  bee  colonies,  causing  hard- 
ship and  financial  loss  to  beekeepers  and 
raising  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  pollination  needs  of  U.S.  agriculture 
can  be  adequately  met  in  the  future. 

Many  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  deeply 
concerned  over  this  problem,  which 
seems  to  be  steadily  growing  worse.  Last 
year,  several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  spon- 
sored legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  indemnity 
payments  to  honey  producers  for  losses 
sustained  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
economic  poisons  on,  near,  or  adjoining 
croplands.  This  proposal  was  based  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  dairy  indemnity 
legislation  which  Congress  has  approved 
for  several  years  now. 

The  bee  indemnity  legislation  would 
provide  reimbursement  to  beekeepers 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have 
suffered  bee  losses  from  pesticide  poison- 
ing, and  would  help  them  continue  in 
business  and  provide  the  pollination 
services  so  necessary  to  orchardlsts  and 
other  farmers. 

Effective  crop  pest  control  is  vital  to 
U.S.  Eigriculture.  Without  adequate  con- 
trol of  insects  and  other  pests  destructive 
to  crops,  the  cost  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  this  country  could  be  expected  to 
skyrocket.  The  utilization  of  economic 
poisons  by  U.S.  fanners  has  been  a 
significant  factor  in  raising  yields  and 
quality  of  agricultural  commodities,  and 
lowering  production  costs. 

However,  it  is  imperative  that  our 
attention  be  directed  to  the  problems 
which  have  been  associated  with  the 
application  of  economic  poisons — such 
as  the  destruction  of  honey  bees — and 
the  need  to  develop  more  selective,  less 
hazardous  means  of  pest  control.  Per- 
haps the  most  promising  possibility  for 
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a  long-term  solution  to  these  problems 
lies  with  the  development  of  biological 
methods  of  control.  The  Agricultural 
Research  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  working  in  this 
direction  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is 
achieving;  a  degree  of  success  that  may 
eventually  reduce  the  need  for  chemical 
economic  poisons. 

Today,  a  number  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  are  introducing  bee  indemnity  legisla- 
tion similar  to  the  proposal  which  was 
introduced  in  the  previous  Congress. 
We  are  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
not  only  result  in  indemnification  for 
the  beekeepers  who  need  it,  but  will  also 
bring  the  full  impact  and  significance  of 
this  problem  more  into  focus  for  Con- 
gress, the  administration  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  thus  bring  increased 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  long- 
range,  overall  solution. 


BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE  TO  ASA 
PHILIP    RANDOLPH 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Asa  Philip  Ran- 
dolph on  his  80th  birthday.  Mr.  Randolph 
has  long  been  a  man  completely  devoted 
to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Negro 
and  the  working  man. 

His  achievements  are  well  known.  As 
the  founder  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleep- 
ing Car  Porters  in  1925.  he  has  followed 
a  career  dedicated  to  improving  the  lot 
of  Negroes  throughout  the  labor  move- 
ment. As  organizer  and  director  of  the 
march  on  Washington  movement  in  1941, 
he  performed  a  lasting  service  to  the  Na- 
tion, and.  as  a  result  of  this  proposed 
march.  President  Roosevelt  established 
the  Committee  on  Fsdr  Employment 
Practices.  In  1957,  Mr.  Randoph  became 
a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  son  of  a  minister,  he  early  demon- 
strated the  strength  of  character  which 
marked  his  career.  As  a  boy,  he  worked 
in  a  grocery  store  and  sold  newspapers. 
After  finishing  high  school,  Mr.  Randolph 
left  for  New  York  City,  where  he  worked 
in  various  jobs  while  continuing  his  edu- 
cation at  CCNY. 

Mr.  Randolph's  interest  in  the  labor 
movement  led  to  his  organization  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  the 
first  Negro  union.  Mr.  Randolph's  union 
led  the  struggle  to  end  employment  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes. 

I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Asa  Philip  Randolph 
on  a  lifetime  of  achievement. 


RED  ARMY'S  POWER  GROWS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
Important  that  the  United  States  ap- 
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proach  any  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  sound  analysis  of  the  situ- 
ation within  the  Communist  colossus. 

Thoughtful  commentary  by  an  excep- 
tionally well-informed  observer  of  East- 
em  Europe  was  carried  in  the  Spring- 
field. 111.,  State  Journal  of  April  12,  in  a 
column  by  Copley  Press  correspondent 
Dumitru  Danielopol. 

The  article  follows: 

Red  Army's  Power  Grows 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washington. — "It  is  most  probable  that 
the  coming  15  years  or  so  the  world  will 
continue  to  live  under  the  pressure  and  ter- 
rors of  war  and  that  the  fighters  for  freedom 
in  Russia  and  in  the  other  Soviet  republics 
vrtll  sacrifice  themselves  and  languish  in 
dungeons." 

The  man  who  predicts  this  speaks  from  e*- 
perlence.  He  is  the  former  Yugoslav  Vice 
Premier  Mllovan  DJUas — a  Communist  who 
served  two  terms  in  prison  because  of  his 
ideological  break  with  Comrade  Tito. 

DJUas'  look  at  the  Communist  world  of 
1984  is  a  far  cry  from  the  imaginings  of 
George  Orwell. 

Orwell's  "Big  Brother  Is  watching  you"  Idea 
will  have  been  modified,  says  DJllas  by  the 
growing  nationalism  within  the  Communist 
empire  and  man's  Insatiable  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  Independence. 

Though  there  is  a  splintering  in  the  world 
Communist  movement — as  well  as  an  ideo- 
logical collapse  within  the  Soviet  empire — 
that  doesn't  make  the  Soviet  Union  less  dan- 
gerous, says  DJila?.  because  It  remains  aggres- 
sively imperialistic. 

"Soviet  communism  Is  in  fact  the  merger 
of  imperialism  and  totalitarianism,  and  It 
has  essentially  remained  this  to  the  present 
day."  he  says. 

"Stalin's  purges  were  not  mad  slaughter, 
but  the  violent  transformation  of  Lenin's 
revolutionary  party  Into  a  privileged  and  Im- 
perialist caste." 

He  claims  revisionism  and  liberalization  in 
Czechoslovakia  were  not  the  real  reasons  for 
Soviet  intervention.  He  sees  the  motive  as 
"imperialist  aspirations  and  the  Interests  of 
the  Soviet  bureaucracy." 

The  same  reasons  might  prompt  a  Soviet 
adventure  in  Yugoslavia,  DJllas  warns,  but  he 
sees  considerable  resistance. 

The  danger  in  Russia,  as  he  sees  It.  Is  that 
the  Communist  party  is  slowly  slipping  into 
the  control  of  the  Red  Army. 

"Without  creative  ideolects  and  leaders, 
the  party  apparatus  will  be  In  no  position  to 
offer  resistance  to  the  militaristic  'saviors'  of 
the  state  and  socialism."  he  says. 

The  Red  marshals,  he  points  out.  have  al- 
ready rejected  Dmitri  Ustinov  as  minister  of 
defense  insisting  that  a  military  man,  Mar- 
shal Andrei  Grechko,  take  that  f>ost. 

The  ascendency  of  the  Red  military,  he 
says,  will  be  brought  about  chiefly  by  inter- 
nal, not  external,  reasons. 

The  answer?  DJUas  and  U.S.  Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvln  Laird  agree.  It  is  counter-mili- 
tary might. 

DJUas  advocates  a  more  united  Western 
Europe  and  a  continuing  overwhelming 
American  deterrent. 

Meanwhile,  the  Yugoslav  also  sees  a  China 
stronger,  better  organized  and  more  stubborn 
m  Its  demand  that  Moscow  return  the  terri- 
tories once  seized  by  the  Russian  czars.  When 
that  happens,  he  argues,  "The  Soviet  mili- 
taristic bureaucracy  will  be  forced  to  be  more 
amenable  to  the  West  .  .  ." 

Beyond  1984  he  holds  out  the  hope  that 
the  military  despotism  in  the  Soviet  Union 
will  eventually  disappear  because  It  will  be 
basically  a  continuation  of  an  already  bank- 
rupt old  order. 

But,  he  says,  we  i^ad  better  keep  our  guard 
up  until  that  day  dawns. 
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URGES  PROBE  OF  IOWA  FIRM,  MAIL 
I  OFFICIAL 


HOW.  JOHN  KYL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 


[r.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope 

istration  will  keep  close 

situations  like  the  one 

e  following  news  stories 

Moines    Register.    That 

be  congratulated  for  its 


Mr.  KYL 
that  the  adm 
watch  over 
described  in 
from    the    De 
newspaper  is 
participation 

The  articles  iollow : 
tTRGES  Probe  or  Iowa  Pibm.  Mail  Ofticiai. — 

Awarded    Con  tracts.    Joined    Company 

iBy  ClarkMoUenhoff) 
Washington,  DC— Senator  Gordon  Allott 
(Rep.,  Colo.)  Tuesday  asked  for  a  General 
Accounting  Ofll(  e  (GAO)  Investigation  of 
the  policies  of  former  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  William  J.  Hartlgan  In  connection 
with  contracts  anrarded  to  an  Iowa  air- taxi 
Arm.    .    • 

Last  week.  Allc  tt  declared  that  Hartlgan,  a 
key  Kennedy  pol  tlcal  organizer,  has  become 
a  vice-president  i  if  the  Iowa  alr-texl  corpora- 
tion that  recelvtd  a  large  number  of  con- 
tracts while  Ha  -tlgan  was  assistant  post- 
master general. 

In  a  letter  to  C  smptroUer  General  Elmer  B. 
Staats.  Allott  sale  he  had  "received  additional 
Information  which  causes  me  no  little  con- 
cern" over  the  policies  followed  by  Hartlgan 
as  assistant  postmaster  general  In  charge  of 
transportation. 

SUtFACE    TO    AIB 

•Such  an  Inves  ;lgatlon  by  GAG  should  at- 
tempt to  determine  whether  Mr.  Hartlgan 
manipulated  the  egulatlons  of  the  post  office 
so  as  to  enable  tt  e  rapid  and  wholesale  con- 
version of  surfacj  mall  transport  routes  to 
air.  and  the  exte  it  to  which  he  might  per- 
sonally have  bene  Ited  from  such  action,"  Al- 
lott stated. 

"In  addition.  It  should  be  determined 
whether  any  parti  :ular  carrier  benefited  from 
this  conversion  t(  a  degree  they  now  domi- 
nate the  Industry." 

Hartlgan  has  b  fen  "a  consultant"  for  the 
Sedalia.  Marshall,  BoonvlUe  Stage  Line,  Inc., 
of  Des  Moines,  sir  ce  Mar.  6,  1968 — about  two 
weeks  after  he  lef  t  his  Job  as  assistant  post- 
master general. 

His  contract  cal  led  for  $20,000  a  year  to  be 
paid  each  month  officials  of  Sedalia,  Mar- 
shall. BoonvlUe  to  d  The  Register 

Hartlgan  told  The  Register  that  he  did 
have  the  official  i  esponslbllity,  and  did  ap- 
prove more  than  20  air- taxi  mall  contracts 
with  the  Des  Mol  les  firm  in  the  six-month 
period  prior  to  1(  avlng  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

L  )W   BIDDER 

However,  Hartl|  an  said  that  "all  of  the 
contracts  were  on  3lds,  and  Sedalia,  Marshall, 
BoonvlUe  was  the  low  bidder." 

Hartlgan  said  tb  at  he  had  avoided  "any  ar- 
rangement" with  SedaUa,  Marshall,  Boon- 
vlUe prior  to  leaving  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, but  that  he  had  "general  offers"  from 
that  firm  and  othsrs  while  still  on  the  post 
office  payroll. 

The  laws  that  jjrohlblt  making  contracts 
with  persons  or  Aims  deaUng  with  a  depart- 
ment make  It  dfflcult  to  make  any  ar- 
rangements before  leaving  government  Har- 
tlgan said. 

"Once  I  got  ou  ,  of  government.  I  didn't 
waste  any  time  cor  tactlng  some  of  the  people 
who  had  offered  n  e  Jobs,"  HarUgan  said    "I 
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have  a  wife  and  seven  children,  and  I  can't 
do  too  much  sitting  around  between  Jobs." 

NEVKR  SOLICTTKD 

Hartlgan  declared  that  since  he  left  the 
government  he  has  "never  solicited  any  con- 
tracts at  the  Post  Office  Department  on  be- 
half of  Sedalia,  Marshall.  BoonvlUe  or  any 
of  my  other  clients." 

The  "conflict  or  Interest  law"  prohibits  a 
former  employe  or  officer  of  a  federal  govern- 
ment agency  from  going  before  the  agency 
"In  connection  with  any  proceeding,  applica- 
tion, request  for  a  ruling  or  other  determina- 
tion, contract,  claim,  controversy,  charge, 
acquisition,  arrest  or  other  particular  matter" 
as  agent  or  attorney  for  any  client. 

Hartlgan  said  he  has  been  at  the  Post 
Office  Department  on  many  occasions  "for 
social  calls,  and  for  obtaining  explanations 
about  government  bulletins  on  transporta- 
tion,  particularly   on   safety." 

In  recent  weeks,  Hartlgan  has  been  made 
a  vice-president  of  Sedalia,  Marshall  Boon- 
vUle  and  may  go  to  Des  Moines  to  take  on 
the  full-time  Job  with  the  Iowa  Arm. 

FLOOR  SPEECH 

Allott's  flrat  criticism  of  Hartlgan  In  a 
floor  speech  a  week  ago  was  based  upon 
the  Information  that  Hartlgan  was  becom- 
ing a  vice-president  of  the  Iowa  Arm. 

At  that  time.  Allott  did  not  know  that 
Hartlgan  had  become  a  consultant  for  the 
Iowa  firm  at  $20,000-a-year  only  two  weeks 
after    leaving    the    government   payroll. 

The  Colorado  senator  has  questioned 
whether  It  was  proper  for  Hartlgan  to  be- 
come an  officer  of  the  Iowa  firm  even  a  year 
after  having  made  more  than  20  awards  of 
alr-Uxl  mall   contracts  to  the  Iowa  firm. 

Hartlgan,  a  Boston  man,  was  an  airline 
employe  who  was  active  in  the  Senate  cam- 
paigns of  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  m  the  1960  presidential 
campaign. 

TED'S  CAMPAIGN 

He  was  rewarded  with  a  White  House 
appointment  in  1961,  and  later  moved  to 
the  Poet  Office  Department.  In  1962  he 
resigned  as  assistant  postmaster  general  to 
work  on  the  political  campaign  of  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  in  Massachusetts. 

After  the  campaign  was  over.  President 
Kennedy  again  appointed  Hartlgan  as  an 
assistant  postmaster  general  In  charge  of 
transportation.  He  kept  that  Job  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1988. 

Clamp   Secrecy    Lid   on   Record   op   Postal 
Aide 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 
Washington,  DC— The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission Wednesday  clamped  a  secrecy  lid  on 
the  spectacular  promotional  record  of  a  Ken- 
nedy political  appointee  who  made  startling 
steps   up    the   financial   ladder   at    the   Post 
Office  Department  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
brother-in-law. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  In  Congress 
called  the  withholding  of  the  records  a 
"ludicrous"  cover-up. 

The  records  deal  with  the  hiring  and  the 
promotion  of  G.  Allen  Brown,  brother-in-law 
of  William  G.  Hartlgan,  the  former  assistant 
postmaster  general  who  Is  currently  under 
fire  in  connection  with  a  million  dollars 
in  mail  contracts  awarded  to  an  Iowa  air- 
taxi  firm. 

bars  them 

Nixon  administration  officials  say  they  are 
willing  to  make  the  whole  record  available 
on  Brown  or  any  other  employe,  but  that  a 
Civil  Service  Commission  regulation  insti- 
tuted last  December  bars  them  from  releasing 
the  information. 

James  Henderson,  public  information 
director  at  the  Post  Office  Department,  told 
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The  Register  that  he  had  contacted  the  legal 
office  at  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  see 
if  the  promotional  records  on  Brown  could 
be  made  public  and  was  told  that  this  is 
barred  by  law. 

Henderson  and  White  House  Communica- 
tions Director  Herbert  G.  Klein  said  Wednes- 
day that  it  is  "reasonable"  to  expect  that  the 
government  would  be  willing  to  make  public  . 
the  work  record  of  all  government  employes 
from  the  time  they  enter  government  until 
they  leave. 

Klein  said  that  while  he  believes  the 
Information  on  Browns  promotional  record 
should  be  made  public,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  bound  by  the  Civil  Service  Legal 
Department  regulations  "until  we  can 
straighten  it  out."  "This  isn't  what  a  Pree- 
dom  of  Information  Law  was  Intended  to  do  " 
Klein  said. 

"We  are  going  to  work  on  it  Immediately." 
Klein  said. 

FEW    exceptions 

Representative  John  Moss  (Dem..  Cal.) 
declared  that  the  Civil  Service  Department's 
regulation*  and  interpretations  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Law  "are  ludicrous." 

Moss,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  legislation,  declared  that  the 
law  was  Intended  to  make  all  government  in- 
formation available  with  only  a  few  carefully 
worded  exceptions. 

One  of  those  exceptions  was  "personnel 
and  medical  files  and  similar  files  the  dis- 
closure of  which  would  constitute  a  clearly 
unwarranted  invasion  of  personal  privacy." 

Moss  declared  that  this  "exception"  was 
never  intended  to  be  expanded  by  civil  serv- 
ice regulations  into  what  amounts  to  a  bar 
or  release  of  any  information  except  current 
Job  title  and  salary. 

ONE    SENTENCE 

Representative  H  R.  Gross  (Rep.,  la.)  de- 
clared that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  reg- 
ulation which  was  modified  last  December 
Into  an  absolute  barrier  against  disclosure  of 
all  but  the  most  limited  personnel  informa- 
tion Is  "an  outrageous  distortion  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act." 

"I  do  not  know  how  any  lawyers  at  the 
Civil  Sen-ice  Commission  or  any  members  of 
the  commission  could  have  Interpreted  that 
one  sentence  as  such  a  blanket  barrier  to 
personnel  Information."  Gross  said. 

Gross  declared  that  the  series  of  regula- 
tions that  bar  access  to  personnel  promotions 
were  instituted  under  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. 

He  added  that  it  appeared  that  "the  last 
regiUatlon  tightening  the  screws  on  this  in- 
formation came  in  the  last  month  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  newsmen  and  others  to  find 
out  information  on  the  personnel  Juggling 
that  was  taking  place." 

NO    LOGIC 

The  Iowa  Republican,  a  member  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, said  he  will  ask  for  legislation  to  change 
the  ruling  if  the  Nixon  administration  falls 
to  force  an  effective  change. 

Gross  declared  that  "there  is  no  logic  in 
barring  the  public  from  records  of  when  a 
man  started  work  for  the  government,  his 
demotions  and  his  promotions,  as  well  as  the 
pay  increases  he  receives." 

"It  Is  public  money  that  pays  him.  and  It 
is  public  business  he  is  doing,"  Gross  said. 
"The  manner  in  which  he  was  promoted  or 
demoted  is  a  part  of  his  qualifications  for 
any  Job  he  holds  In  government,  and  it 
should  be  made  public  upon  request." 

SIDE    ISSUE 

The  question  of  access  to  Brown's  person- 
nel record  is  a  side  Issue  that  flowed  from 
the  controversy  over  Hartigan's  employment 
as  a  "consultant"  and  later  as  a  vice-presi- 
dent  of    the   Iowa   firm,   Sedalia,   Marshall, 
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BoonvlUe  Stage  Lines.  Inc.,  immediately 
after  leaving  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Senator  Gordon  Allott  (Rep.,  Colo.l  had 
revealed  Hartigan's  role  In  awarding  more 
than  20  contracts  totaling  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  the  Sedalia.  Marshall,  Boon- 
vlUe firm  in  the  months  immediately  before 
he  left  his  Job  as  assistant  postmaster  gen- 
eral In  charge  of  transportation. 

Gross  has  contended  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sible "conflict  of  Interest."  and  Allott  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  asking  for  a  probe  of  possible 
"manipulation"  of  alr-taxl  contracts  by  Har- 
tlgan. 

In  his  letter  to  the  GAO,  Allott  raised  a 
still  unexplained  question  about  "examining 
the  role  played  by  his  (Hartigan's)  relatives 
and  close  friends  who  were  postal  employes." 

Brown  was  brought  into  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment by  Hartlgan  in  1961  as  a  so-called 
"schedule  C  "  political  appointee  with  a  salary 
of  about  $13,000-a-year. 

Hartlgan  made  Brown,  his  brother-in-law. 
his  executive  assistant  in  the  transportation 
division  and  later  helped  arrange  for  Brown 
to  become  a  career  Civil  Service  employe 
with  a  super-grade  rank  of  aS-16. 

DECLINES  DETAILS 

Under  the  Civil  Service  secrecy  policies 
It  is  impossible  to  learn  any  details  about 
this,  and  Brown  declines  to  give  any  details. 
He  has  now  risen  from  that  original  $13,000- 
a-year  political  Job  to  a  $27,400-a-year  Job 
as  a  career  civil  servant. 

What  Is  equally  Interesting  to  the  critics 
of  the  general  arrangement  Is  the  fact  that 
Brown  remains  on  the  inside  while  Hartlgan 
has  moved  on  the  outside  as  a  "consultant" 
on  jxjstal  transportation  matters. 

The  conflict  of  interest  law  bars  former  em- 
ployes of  a  government  agency  from  going 
back  to  the  agency  for  a  year  to  seek  con- 
tracts or  other  government  rulings  or  de- 
cisions. 

Hartlgan  admits  that  he  has  made  many 
"social  calls"  at  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  has  made  many  "Inquiries"  about  postal 
regulations. 

However,  he  says  he  has  made  no  efforts  to 
win  contracts  for  the  Iowa  firm  or  any  other 
firm,  and  believes  he  has  done  nothing  that 
is  a  violation  of  the  "conflcts  of  interest" 
law. 

Brown  was  reluctant  to  discuss  even  his 
present  Job  title,  as  director  of  program 
budgeting  in  the  transportation  division, 
or  his  $27.400-a-year  salary. 

NO  FAVORITISM 

Brown,  a  business  administration  graduate 
of  Colby  College  In  WatervlUe,  Maine,  spent 
20  years  in  transportation  work  for  American 
Airlines  before  taking  the  Job  at  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  In  1961. 

He  said  there  was  "no  favoritism"  and  that 
"my  work  experience  qualifled  me  for  the 
Job." 

"I  can't  understand  why  anyone  would  be 
interested  In  what  I'm  doing."  Brown  said. 
"I'm  Just  a  career  government  official  doing 
my  Job." 

Lift  Secrecy  Lid  in  Postal  Aide's  Case 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission Thursday  admitted  it  was  "a  mis- 
take" to  instruct  federal  agencies  that  it  Is  a 
"violation  of  the  law"  to  make  public  the 
government  employment  record  of  govern- 
ment employes. 

The  change  of  position  by  the  legal  office 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  came  within 
24  hours  of  the  time  that  The  Register  re- 
vealed that  the  commission  had  used  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  suppress  re- 
lease of  essentially  all  personnel  information. 

rapid  rise 
David   A.  Nelson,  general  counsel  for  the 
Post  Office  Department,   told  The  Register 
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that  he  was  notified  early  Thursday  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  had  made  "a  mis- 
take" in  telling  Post  Office  officials  that  It 
would  be  "Illegal"  for  them  to  make  the 
step-by-step  promotional  record  of  govern- 
ment employes  available  to  newspapers  or 
the  public. 

The  inquiries  by  The  Register  involved 
details  of  the  rapid  rise  of  G.  Allan  Brown 
from  a  $I3,000-a-year  Job  to  a  $27,400-a- 
year  Job  while  working  for  his  brother-in- 
law,  William  Hartlgan,  former  assistant  post- 
master general  in  charge  of  transportation. 

Nelson  told  The  Register  that  the  de- 
tailed 'government  record  of  Brown  and  any 
other  friends  and  relatives  of  Hartlgan  will 
be  made  available  to  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic now  that  the  "erroneous"  opinion  has 
been  reversed. 

The  dispute  over  the  access  to  the  record 
of  Brown,  now  director  of  program  budget- 
ing and  administration  in  the  transporta- 
tion division,  was  an  off-shoot  from  an  in- 
vestigation that  Senator  Gordon  Allott  (Rep., 
Colo.)  has  demanded  of  Hartigan's  role  in  the 
award  of  more  than  20  mail  contracts,  total- 
ing more  than  $1  million,  to  a  Des  Moines 
alr-taxl  firm,  Sedalia,  Marshall.  BoonvlUe 
Stage  Lines,  Inc. 

ACCEPTED    POST 

A  few  weeks  after  Hartlgan  left  his  Job  as 
assistant  postmaster  general  in  charge  of 
transpotratlon  he  took  a  $20,000-a-year  Job 
as  a  "consultant"  for  the  Iowa  firm,  and  in 
recent  weeks  It  has  been  announced  that  he 
has  accepted  a  post  as  vice-president  of  the 
firm. 

Allott  and  Representative  H.  R.  Gross 
(Rep.,  la.)  have  raised  questions  about  the 
propriety  of  Hartlgan  taking  the  Job  with 
the  firm,  and  they  also  have  raised  questions 
of  possible  conflicts  of  interest. 

In  a  letter  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO) ,  Allott  has  asked  for  an  investi- 
gation with  special  attention  to  the  role  of 
Hartlgan  and  "his  relatives  and  friends"  on 
contracts  involving  the  Iowa  firm. 

Access  to  the  personnel  promotion  records 
of  Brown  and  others  was  an  essential  step  in 
the  over-all  Investigation. 

NO  favoritism 

Hartlgan  and  officials  of  the  Iowa  firm  say 
there  was  "no  favoritism"  and  that  the  mall 
contracts  were  awarded  "on  bids." 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  it  has 
become  clear  that  many  persons  who  were 
given  unusual  treatment  in  Job  assignments 
and  promotions  under  Hartlgan  have  re- 
mained in  the  transportation  division  and 
that  Hartlgan  has  moved  out  into  the  Wash- 
Ingrton  world  as  a  "consultant"  on  mall  trans- 
portation contracts. 

"It  is  a  convenient  arrangement,  to  say  the 
least,"  Gross  said  Thursday.  The  Iowa  con- 
gressman said  it  was  "outrageous"  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  would  even  try  to 
withhold  the  records  on  when  Brown  was 
hired  and  promoted  under  Hartlgan. 

"It  was  an  outrageous  distortion  of  the 
FVeedom  of  Information  Act  into  an  infor- 
mation suppression  act,"  Gross  said.  "I  am 
pleased  that  the  Nixon  administration  has 
forced  the  change  In  the  civil  service  in- 
structions, and  I  am  hopeful  that  there  will 
be  more  changes  in  the  still  too  restrictive 
regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
with  regard  to  personnel  matters." 

conduct  hearings 

Representative  John  Moss  (Dem.,  Calif.), 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  called  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's initial  interpretation  "ludicrous." 

"If  It  isn't  straightened  out  completely, 
we  will  conduct  hearings  on  this  matter." 
Moss  said. 

Senator  Allott  called  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  Interpretation  of  the  law  "ab- 
surd and  unreasonable." 

"When  Congress  passed  that  law  it  In- 
tended that  personnel  information  be  kept 
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secret  only  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons," 
Allott  said.  "In  this  case,  I  fall  to  see  any 
such  reasons.  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  taken  the 
proper  view  of  this  question,  and  has 
assisted  in  the  disclosure  of  proper  informa- 
tion. This  is  certainly  the  will  of  Congress." 

Herbert  G.  Klein.  White  House  communi- 
cations director,  and  James  Henderson,  di- 
rector of  public  Information  for  the  Post 
Office  Department,  had  commented  critically 
Wednesday  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
ruling  as  "unreasonable." 

Henderson  said  Thursday  that  he  still  is 
unhappy  about  the  restrictions  on  personnel 
information  despite  the  fact  that  there  was 
"an  apology"  for  the  initial  "mistake"  In 
ruling  that  it  would  be  a  "law  violation"  to 
give  reporters  the  step-by-step  promotion 
record. 

Even  now  the  civil  service  continues  In 
operation  a  regulation  which  bars  release  of 
any  Information  about  a  government  em- 
ploye's age,  his  education  record,  or  employ- 
ment record  prior  to  becoming  a  government 
employe. 

Karl  Ruedlger,  assistant  general  counsel 
for  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  said  Thurs- 
day that  present  regulations  still  Include 
release  of  such  Information  as  "a  clearly  un- 
warranted invasion  of  personal  privacy"  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

BEEN    distorted 

An  investigation  of  the  history  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  the  inter- 
pretations of  it  show  how  a  law  designed 
"to  protect  the  right  of  the  public  to  Infor- 
mation" has.  In  the  words  of  congressional 
critics,  "been  distorted"  Into  a  tool  for  a 
cover-up  of  information. 

TTie  intent  of  the  law  was  so  clear  that  an 
attorney  general's  memorandum  in  June, 
1967.  said  it  was  "an  affirmative  direction  to 
all  agencies  to  make  information  available  to 
the  public." 

There  were  nine  areas  of  "exemption"  In- 
cluding "national  defense  and  foreign  policy" 
and  "personnel  files  .  .  .  the  disclosure  of 
which  would  constitute  a  clearly  unwarranted 
invasion  of  personal  privacy." 


Pledges  End  to  Secrecy 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington.  D.  C. — White  House  Commu- 
nications Director  Herbert  G.  Klein  iiald  Fri- 
day that  he  is  preparing  a  directive  to  all  fed- 
eral agencies  instructing  them  that  the  pro- 
motional records  of  all  government  emplojjes 
must  be  made  public. 

Klein  said  he  will  take  the  action  to  assure 
that  no  other  government  agencies  become 
Involved  in  the  "mistakes"  and  misinterpre- 
tations of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
that  resulted  in  the  Post  Office  barring  access 
to  nearly  all  personnel  investigation. 

Klein  said  that  it  bad  been  called  to  his  at- 
tention that  a  number  of  government  agen- 
cies were  interpreting  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  in  a  manner  that  was  inconsistent 
with  the  Intent  of  the  law.  A  provision  on  the 
law  exempted  from  disclosure  those  parts  of 
a  personnel  file  that  were  "a  clearly  unwar- 
ranted invasion  of  privacy." 

Civil  Service  Commission  lawyers  had  mis- 
takenly interpreted  this  as  barring  the  public 
and  the  press  from  all  information  except  the 
name,  position  title,  salary  and  place  of  em- 
ployment of  government  officials. 

Civil  Service  lawyers  had  Instructed  the 
Post  Office  Department's  press  office  that  it 
would  be  "a  violation  of  law"  to  make  public 
the  various  Jobs  a  government  employe  had  In 
government,  the  salaries  and  the  dates  when 
he  was  promoted  or  demoted. 

CAT.t.FD    LTTDICROtTS 

Representative  John  Moss  (Dem.,  Calif.) , 
author  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
declared  this  was  "a  ludicrous"  interpretation 
of  the  act.  Representative  H.  R.  Gross  (Rep.. 
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Iowa)  cAlled  It  in  "outrageoiu  distortion"  of 
the  act. 

James  Henderson,  public  Information  di- 
rector In  the  ?ost  Office  Department,  dis- 
agreed with  hl»  legal  office  and  the  Civil 
Service  CommlaHon  and  said  he  believed  It 
"unrea«onable"  to  withhold  such  Informa- 
tion. However,  he  was  told  It  would  be 
"Illegal"  to  glv^  the  employment  record  to 
rejKirters. 

Henderson  called  some  other  agencies,  and 
found  that  otQer  public  relations  officials 
were  either  actlAg  on  the  erroneous  instruc- 
tlona  of  the  Clvlj  Service  Commission  lawyers 
or  were  Independently  misinterpreting  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Into  a  Justifica- 
tion for  suppressing  Information 

Klein  said  there  obvloualy  Is  widespread 
mlfllnterpretatloji  of  the  law  on  personnel 
files,  and  that  he  hopes  to  "clear  It  up" 
with  a  directive  that  can't  be  misinterpreted. 

itAKTICAK    CASK 

The  specific  mformatlon  being  withheld 
from  the  press  at  the  Post  Office  Department 
Involved  personnel  records  of  a  number  of 
"relaUves  and  fflenda"  of  former  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  William  Hartlgan. 

Hartlgan,  as  apslstant  postmaster  general 
tn  charge  of  transportation,  took  part  In 
arwardtag^  more  t^an  20  mall  contracts  total- 
ing more  than  il  million  to  a  Des  Moines 
alr-taxl  firm — Sfedalla.  Marshall,  BoonvUle 
Stoge  Lines.  Inc.  A  few  weeks  after  leaving 
government,  HaiiUgan  took  a  $20.000-a-year 
consultant  Job  ^th  the  same  alr-taxl  firm, 
and  In  recent  weeks  he  has  been  named  a 
vice-president  of  |  the  firm. 

Senator  Gordon  Allot  (Rep..  Colo.)  and 
Representative  Oroas  have  been  critical  of 
Hartlgan  for  possible  "conflicts  of  Interest." 
and  Allott  has  r^uested  a  general  account- 
ing office  Investlfefatlon  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  questions  Beallng  with  the  Post  Office 
personnel  record^  were  a  side  Issue  raised  by 
AUott,  who  quetUoned  the  role  "relatives 
and  friends"  of  HarUgan  had  In  the  mall 
contract  transaction. 

G.  Allan  Browi,- brother-in-law  of  Hartl- 
gan, was  one  of  those  whose  record  was 
sought.  He  entered  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment as  a  $13,009-a-year  poUUcal  appointee, 
and  under  Haragan  emerged  as  a  $27  400-a- 
year  career  Civil: Service  employe  in  charge 
of  program  budgeting  in  the  transportation 
division. 


THE  NEED  FpR  TAILORS  IN  THE 
CLOTHING  INDUSTRY 


'HINC 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or    <KNNSYLVAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSEJ  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30. 1969 

Mr.  ESHLEMVVN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  biU  which  I  believe 
would  serve  the  national  interest  by  as- 
sisting a  sector  i  if  our  economy  which  is 
facing  a  crisis  trought  on  by  shortages 
in  qualified  personnel.  The  clothing  in- 
dustry in  the  I  hited  States  Is  in  dire 
need  of  obtainijig  thousands  of  skilled 
tailors. 

We  recognize  hat  the  clothing  indus- 
try in  this  country  has  been  a  world 
leader  in  its  flel  1  for  many  years.  That 
'^leadership  position  is  threatened  today 
by  a  steadily  inc  -easing  shortage  of  per- 
sons qualified  to  perform  the  skilled 
functions  so  vilal  to  the  industry.  A 
source  of  tailor;,  exists  among  nations 
throughout  the  world,  but  cannot  be 
successfully  utilised  by  the  clothing  in- 
dustry due  to  0  ir  immigration  regula- 
tions. My  bill  is  c  esigned  to  make  special 
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visas  available  to  qualified  aliens  so  that 
clothing  manufacturers  and  retailers  can 
find  within  foreign  coimtries  the  tailors 
needed  to  fill  domestic  shortages. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
give  this  legislation  its  careful  considera- 
tion because  the  continued  growth  of  the 
problems  connected  with  insufflcient 
numbers  of  tailors  employed  throughout 
the  United  States  will  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  a  wide  range  of  our  citizens. 
This  bill,  in  reality,  is  only  a  minimal 
step  toward  totally  alleviating  the  crisis, 
but  it  is  a  step  which  requires  some 
prompt  action  if  we  are  to  guarantee  that 
the  domestic  clothing  industry  will  be 
able  to  continue  to  responsively  serve  the 
clothing  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 


April  30,  1969 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 


HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 


or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
magazine  came  across  my  desk  the  other 
day  entitled  "Business  Today."  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Princeton  Business  Review 
Publishing  Co.  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  "by 
students  for  students." 

I  do  not  personally  know  the  editors  or 
any  other  staff  members,  but  I  was  most 
impressed  with  their  editorial,  "A  Word 
to  the  Wise,"  dealing  with  President 
Nixon's  statement  on  campus  disorders. 

The  editorial  states: 

The  President  Is  showing  more  patience 
than  most  of  the  pubUc.  But  we  wonder 
how  long  this  will  last.  Or  should  last. 

This  editorial  is  particularly  enlight- 
ening since  it  was  written  by  one  who 
obviously  reflects  the  thinking  of  the 
vast  majority  of  American  college  stu- 
dents today. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  Word  to  the  Wisb 
Richard  Nixon's  recent  statement  on  cam- 
pus disorders  was  notable  for  Its  restraint. 
He  condemned  the  violence,  urged  "needed" 
reform  and  that  was  about  It.  The  President 
Is  showing  more  patience  than  most  of  the 
public.  But  we  wonder  how  long  this  will  last. 
Or  should  last. 

With  few  exceptions,  college  administrators 
have  bent  over  backwards  to  appease  demon- 
strators. And  even  If  violence  does  come 
(which  It  usually  does) ,  they  are  loathe  to  do 
anything  that  people  might  mistake  as  pun- 
ishment. 

As  "understanding"  as  such  an  attitude 
might  be.  we  think  that  this  one-sided  toler- 
ance makes  a  mockery  of  what  a  university 
Is  supposed  to  be — a  place  of  rational  think- 
ing and  rational  discourse.  Nor  does  this 
benign  non-action  seem  to  be  cooling  the 
urge  of  disrupters  to  disrupt. 

More  Importantly,  though.  It  Is  fanning 
the  already  Intense  resentment  of  the  public 
towards  demonstrators  and  students  In  gen- 
eral. 

And  so  what  If  It  does? 
WeU,  If  It  does.  It  Is  going  to  endanger  that 
cause  all  enlightened  people  supposedly  wor- 
fililp — academic  freedom.  Ask  a  state  sup- 
ported college  or  university  what  it's  like  to 
live  with  a  modicum  of  state  political  Inter- 
ference, multiply  that  by  some  high  multiple, 
and  that  Is  what  you  are  going  to  have  every- 
where If  the  present  disorders  continue. 


Moet  colleges  have  the  independence  they 
have  because  society  lets  them  have  It.  But 
that  does  not  mean  society  will  always  let 
them  keep  It.  especially  If  It  thinks  that  this 
freedom  Is  being  abused. 

And  you  can  Imagine  what  will  happen  to 
scholarship  If  any  and  every  tln-hom  legis- 
lator has  the  power  to  decide  what  the  aca- 
demic Institutions  may  teach,  whom  they 
may  hire,  fire,  admit  and  so  forth. 

Richard  Nixon  has  given  college  adminis- 
trators a  respite.  But  that  respite  will  be  brief 
unless  administrators  recognize  that  their 
obligations  extend  beyond  a  handful  of  hot- 
headed, headline-hunting  militants  who  ex- 
ploit any  cause,  worthy  and  unworthy  alike, 
for  their  own  end — disruption. 


April  30,  1969 


THE  FINANCIERS   OP  REVOLUTION 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  the  American  Conservative 
Union  released  a  special  study  which 
called  for  a  crackdown  on  the  tax-ex- 
empt status  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
the  National  Student  Association,  and 
other  groups  which,  according  to  the 
study,  abuse  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
exemptions  provided  by  law. 

This  is  an  outstanding  study.  As  a 
member  of  the  ACU  board  of  directors 
the  study  has  my  complete  support,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  support  it.  Written  by  Mr. 
Allan  Brownfeld  and  entitled  "The  Fi- 
nanciers of  Revolution,"  I  belike  this 
to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  and  im- 
portant studies  ever  made  on  how  cer- 
tain foimdations  and  organizations  are 
using  loopholes  in  our  tJix  laws  to  pro- 
mote partisan  politics,  lobbying  for  leg- 
islation favorable  to  their  particular  ad- 
vocation, and  sponsoring  radical  pro- 
grams of  social  upheaval. 

President  Nixon  clearly  showed  his 
concern  about  the  special  privileges  en- 
joyed by  these  groups  in  his  recent  tax 
message  to  Congress,  and  I  believe  that 
hearings  on  tax  reform  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  future 
weeks  will  indicate  the  growing  sus- 
picion with  which  they  are  held  by  our 
colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

As  Mr.  Brownfeld  pointed  out,  a  key 
offender  is  the  Ford  Foundation.  In  re- 
cent years  the  Ford  Foundation  has  con- 
sistently engaged  in  activities  under  the 
guise  of  being  "educational"  and  'non- 
partisan" when  in  fact  its  grants  were 
being  used  to  finance  racial  strife  and 
advance  the  cause  of  political  candidates. 
But  of  all  these  groups  the  most  no- 
torious example  is  that  of  the  National 
Student  Association.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  should  have  taken  action 
years  ago  to  revoke  NSA  tax  exempt  sta- 
tus, and  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to 
correct  this  gross  inequity.  NSA  has 
been  lobbying  for  leftist  causes  since  its 
founding,  and  its  programs  call  for 
everything  from  abolishing  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities — 
which  is  now  the  Internal  Security 
Committee — to  support  for  the  admis- 


sion of  Red  China  into  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
these  foundations  and  organizations 
should  enjoy  tax  exemptions  when  they 
are  engaged  in  activities  expressly  pro- 
hibited in  the  very  law  establishing  their 
exempt  status.  It  Is  sheer  hypocrisy  for 
these  groups  to  get  by  with  calling  them- 
selves "educational"  and  "philan- 
thropic." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ACU  report  is  a  call 
for  affirmative  action  to  tighten  up  these 
loopholes,  and  I  believe  it  will  meet  with 
widespread  support,  especially  from  the 
average  American  taxpayer  who  enjoys 
no  such  special  consideration. 


FREEDOM 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  res- 
ident of  my  district,  1st  Lt.  Michael  D. 
Hatt.  recently  won  an  award  from  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  for  a  speech  which 
he  wrote.  This  young  man  richly  deserves 
an  award  for  his  excellent  work,  which  I 
am  happy  to  insert  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

A  Free  Ballot — A  Free  Country 

You  and  I  are  stockholders  in  freedom.  We 
share  in  the  inherent  rights  and  privileges 
that  were  won  for  us  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord and  today  are  being  defended  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Our  stock  comes  In  the  form  of  a  vote. 
Freedom's  privilege  enables  mankind  to  mold 
his  future  and  strengthen  his  share  In  democ- 
racy. 

Periodically,  our  board  of  trustees,  the 
governments  at  various  levels,  hold  elections. 
Whether  these  elections  are  at  town  or  na- 
tional level,  whether  they  mean  a  change  In 
a  local  code  or  the  election  of  the  President 
of  our  nation;  our  stock  Is  needed  to  exercise 
democracy. 

When  we  enter  the  voting  booth,  we 
strengthen  our  stock  In  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica We  place  an  "X"  In  a  square  that  gives 
direction  to  freedom.  We  drop  our  marked 
ballot  in  a  locked  box  that  will  unlock  the 
chains  of  servitude  and  enable  men  to  walk 
proudly  through  a  free  country. 

Being  a  stockholder  in  freedom  does  not 
require  being  a  particular  color  of  race  or 
a  certain  creed.  Its  only  requirement  Is  that 
one  realizes  that  voting  Is  a  privilege  and 
that  one  uses  It  at  every  opportunity  to  help 
men  of  all  races  and  creeds  obtain  and  sus- 
tain their  own  liberty.  But  he  must  remem- 
ber that  as  an  Individual  his  vote  Is  power- 
ful and  significant. 

A  candidate  or  an  Issue  can  win  by  one 
vote,  and  that  one  vote  can  very  possibly 
be  cast  by  a  ghetto  boy  who  Is  voting  for  the 
first  time.  It  could  be  cast  by  a  service  man 
who  is  performing  his  duties  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  That  one  winning  vote  could 
be  made  by  a  disabled  veteran  who  Is  voting 
absentee  from  the  bed  in  which  he  will  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  because  he  fought  for  the 
right  to  cast  a  free  ballot  for  a  free  country. 

The  people  who  hold  stock  in  our  free 
system  are  people  who  care  which  way 
America  is  going.  They  care  enough  to  read 
literature  on  the  candidates  and  listen  to 
both  sides  of  the  story  on  a  bond  Issue. 
They  care  about  America  because  they  want 
to  remain  free  and  want  their  children  to 
grow  up  in  a  country  where  prejudice  and 
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hate  are  nonexistent.  They  vote  because  their 
dream  of  a  better  America  Is  the  dream  that 
keeps  them  free.  They  vote  because  they  are 
the  voice  of  democracy. 

Today  our  country  faces  a  great  challenge. 
We  are  waging  a  conflict  with  a  force  that 
breeds  destruction  of  Individual  freedom.  We 
are  confronted  with  dissenting  sects  of  ovir 
nation,  some  of  them  Just,  and  others  con- 
temptible. We  face  a  constant  changing  face 
of  America  that  requires  that  we  help  to 
mold  her  countenance  Into  Justice  and  liberty 
for  all.  Voting  assures  us  that  we  the  stock- 
holders of  this  nation  will  continue  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  greatest  governing  system  that 
man  has  devised. 


STATEMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  DESIG- 
NATING JANUARY  30— THE  BIRTH- 
DAY OF  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSE- 
VELT—AS   A    FEDERAL    HOLIDAY 
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many  American  families,  to  whom  his 
way  and  the  American  way  are  seemingly 
synonymous., 

Nor  was  respect  for  the  Roosevelt  leg- 
end limited  to  his  countrymen  alone. 
Speaking  in  behalf  of  Western  Europe, 
Winston  Churchill  declared: 

In  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  there  died  the 
greatest  American  we  have  ever  known — the 
greatest  champion  of  freedom  who  ever 
brought  help  and  comfort  from  the  new  world 
to  the  old. 

Hailed  as  a  hero  in  his  own  time,  and 
so  recognized  by  history,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  deserves  whatever  honors  we 
choose  to  bestow. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  designating  January  30,  the 
birthday  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  as  a 
Federal  holiday. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a 
handful  of  the  political  leaders  in  all 
history  can  qualify  for  the  illustrious 
title  of  "statesman,"  and  one  of  these 
was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  32d  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

It  would  seem  proper,  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  Congress  should 
designate  January  30 — the  birthday  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — as  a  Federal  hol- 
iday. For  here  was  a  man  who.  in  time  of 
unprecedented  crisis,  with  catastrophe  at 
hand,  led  us  on  to  victory.  And  having 
once  performed  the  miracle,  at  the  do- 
mestic level,  he  proceeded  to  perform  it 
once  again  at  the  international  level. 

A  man  of  genius,  he  charted  new 
courses,  and  for  so  doing  earned  the  en- 
mity of  everyone  afraid  of  progress.  A 
man  of  daring,  he  sought  to  force  the 
mighty  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
many,  and  for  so  doing  aroused  the  fears 
of  everyone  afraid  of  justice.  A  man  of 
knowledge,  he  sought  to  implement  the 
wishes  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  and  for 
so  doing  frightened  the  pseudopatriots 
on  every  hand. 

But.  for  every  American  he  disturbed, 
there  were  two  others  who  praised  him  to 
the  skies.  As  the  author  of  the  New  Deal 
programs  of  the  1930's.  he  revived  the 
national  economy  in  record  time,  to  the 
benefit  of  grateful  millions.  As  the  leader 
of  our  national  preparedness  effort  on 
the  eve  of  American  entrance  into  World 
War  n,  he  set  the  stage  for  firm  resist- 
ance to  the  onslaught  of  totalitarianism. 
And,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  he  engineered  one  of  his- 
tory's greatest  triumphs  in  World  War  II. 

In  the  manner  of  all  great  men,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  was  a  highly  controver- 
sial figure.  And  the  controversy  he 
aroused  has  not  subsided  yet,  nor  will  it 
ever  subside  until  the  four  freedoms  of 
which  he  spoke  become  realities  through- 
out the  world. 

In  everything  he  did,  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt appeared  before  the  people  as  a 
miin  of  the  people — concerned  not  with 
self,  but  with  the  Nation,  with  civiliza- 
tion, and  with  the  democratic  tradition. 
That  is  why.  I  suppose,  you  can  find  his 
picture  still  displayed  in  the  homes  of 


PROPOSED      REDUCTIONS      IN      LI- 
BRARY MATERIALS  AND  SER-VTICES 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  trustee 
of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  on  the 
occasion  of  National  Library'  Week, 
April  20-26.  I  should  like  to  address  my- 
self to  the  proposed  cuts  recommended  by 
the  administration  which  will  indeed  set 
our  progress  toward  intellectual  develop- 
ment back  several  generations. 

During  the  previous  administration  ap- 
propriation levels  never  came  close  to  au- 
thorizations for  library  materials  and 
services.  In  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  last  year's  ap- 
propriation was  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  authorization.  Under  President  John- 
son's proposed  budget,  title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  appropriation  would  have  been  $42 
million,  however,  with  the  present  pro- 
posed budget  this  important  title  hsis 
been  cut  to  zero.  This  is  indeed  a  tragedy 
in  a  time  when  our  schools  and  teachers 
are  begging  us  for  materials  with  which 
to  do  their  job.  We  can  point  to  our  li- 
braries with  pride  and  say  that  there  are 
the  schools  of  all  of  the  people.  Our  li- 
braries and  librarians  are  the  universities 
of  the  common  man  and  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  these  ignored  or  have  the 
budget  so  drastically  reduced  that  they 
must  almost  go  out  of  business. 

The  library  services  title  of  the  Li- 
brary' Services  and  Construction  Act  in 
the  administration's  proposed  budget  has 
been  cut  50  percent  and  in  the  same  act 
title  n.  which  is  the  construction  portion 
for  new  libraries,  lias  been  cut  to  zero. 
We  just  cannot  allow  this  to  happen  in 
a  time  when  our  Nation  needs  more  serv- 
ice, more  libraries,  more  books,  more 
education,  not  a  curtailment  of  present 
insufficient  library  services  and  material. 

The  present  administration  has  ac- 
knowledged by  this  proposed  budget 
that  they  intend  to  give  a  low  priority  to 
education  and  to  libraries  and  materials. 
They  have  cut  the  budget  figures  for  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  approximately 
$370  million,  and  of  this  total  25  percent 
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Is  in  the  field  <Jf  library  service.  I  might 
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add  parenthetically  that  I  doubt  this 
would  have  betn  allowed  to  happen  if 
Commissioner  j|ames  Allen  had  been  here 
as  I  can  point  iwith  pride  to  the  library 
development  bdth  in  school  libraries  and 
hi  pubhc  libraries  in  the  State  of  New 
York  under  his  |  term  as  commissioner  of 
education.  I  fe^l  certain  that  if  he  had 
been  m  service  ,as  US.  Commissioner  of 
Education  that|  he  would  not  have  al- 
lowed these  severe  and  drastic  cuts  in  the 
adminlstration'i  proposed  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Because  of  National  Library  Week  I 
would  like  to  pdy  tribute  at  this  time  to 
the  dedicated  mfen  and  women  who  serve 
In  our  libraries!  across  this  country  I 
would  like  to  formally  acknowledge  the 
debt  that  we  ow  e  to  this  profession  and 
to  the  instituti(ns  they  serve  We  can 
give  no  better  acknowledgment  of  this 
debt  or  recognit  on  of  their  service  than 
by  restormg  to  tl^em  the  funds  needed  for 


them  to  do  their 


job. 


LAW    AND    ORDER 


HON.  W.  C 


, SHOULD    COME 

FIRST 


(DAN)  DANIEL 

ot  vmcntZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdar.  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  ol  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  primary  burden  of  ending  the  cur- 
rent disruptive  confrontations  on  Ameri- 
can campuses  is  o^  those  who  administer 
the  coUeges.  thoie  who  teach  in  them 
and  those  who  attfend  them. 

A  recent  Gallup  poU  indicates  that 
campus  disorders  have  replaced  the  Viet- 
nam war  as  the  iNo.  1  topic  of  serious 
discussion  In  honies  across  the  country 
This  conclusion  wjas  made  evident  as  the 
result  of  a  nationafl  survey. 

In  this  surveyT  three  questions  were 
asked : 

First.  Do  you  ihlnk  college  students 
who  break  laws  Itvhile  participating  in 
college  demonstritions  should  be  ex- 
pelled or  not?  The  answer:  82  percent 
said  yes,  expel  thehi:  11  percent  said  no- 
and  7  percent  hac^  no  opinion. 

Second.  Would  \  you  favor  or  oppose 
having  Federal  loians  taken  away  from 
students  who  bre$k  laws  while  partici- 
pating in  campus  I  demonstrations''  The 
answer:  84  percent  said  yes.  favored- 
11  percent  said  no  and  5  percent  had  no 
opmion.  I 

Third.  Do  you  fiiink  college  students 
should  or  should  dot  have  a  greater  say 
m  the  running  of  Colleges?  The  answer- 
25  percent  said  yei:  70  percent  said  no- 
and  5  percent  hadjno  opinion. 

The  distress  of  American  citizens  over 
this  deplorable  sitilation  is  evidenced  In 
their  communicatibns  with  Members  of 
Congress— written  ^nd  oral.  A  recent  ar- 
ticle by  the  noted  dplumnist.  David  Law- 
rence, places  In  cjscerning  perspective 
this  situation.  I  coAimend  this  article  to 


my    colleagues 
Record : 


anld    insert    it    In    the 


Law  and  Order  i  hoitld  Come  First 


(By  Davlc 


Lawrence ) 


Maybe    the    vote    f  )r    George    Wallace,    or 
someone   who   takes    tils  place  on  a  third- 


party  ticket,  will  be  larger  In  1972  and  bring 
a  closer  result  than  In  1968.  Maybe  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  the  congressional  election  21 
months  hence  will  manirest  their  discontent 
also  by  voting  against  Incumbent  senators 
and  representatives  who  will  have  failed  to 
do  something  about  the  "law  and  order"  situ- 
ation In  the  United  States. 

The  Johnson  administration  did  not  come 
to  grips  with  this  Isuse.  The  Nixon  admlnls- 
traUon  thus  far  has  been  engrossed  In  "plan- 
nlng"  and  In  getting  organized,  and  there  is 
no  clear  Indication  as  yet  whether  the  prob- 
lem win  be  tackled  positively. 

Evidence  has  been  available  for  a  long 
time  Inside  our  government  which  proves 
that  the  revolts  in  several  universities 
and  colleges  In  this  country— many  of  them 
Involving  white  and  black  militants— are  part 
of  a  well-organized  Communist  strategy  This 
Is  true  also  In  25  other  countries  around  the 
world. 

Law-enforcement  agencies  here  know  that 
Communist  money  and  Communist  planning 
have  been  behind  a  number  of  the  radical 
and  violent  outbursts  which  have  been  wit- 
nessed in  America  since  1966.  In  fact,  there 
Is  Information  in  government  quarters  Indi- 
cating that  some  of  the  big  "marches"  on 
Washington  In  recent  years  and  the  "demon- 
strations" in  other  cities  where  disturbances 
have  occurred  were  in  a  substantial  way 
aided  by  Communists. 

One  wonders  why  committees  of  Con- 
gress— which  by  their  hearings  have  pointed 
up  this  trend— have  not  been  successful  in 
getting  action  by  the  Congerss  itself.  A  few 
members,  however,  now  are  beginning  to 
speak  out.  Rep.  Edith  Green,  D-Oregon  said 
the  other  day: 

"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  a  minority  making 
It  Impossible  for  the  majority  who  want 
to  do  so  to  attend  classes. 

"We  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
romantic  revolutionaries  and  anarchists  who 
are  simply  out  to  destroy  the  coUeges  and 
universities  in  which  they  are  enrolled 
If  a  person  on  a  college  campus  Is  not  there 
to  get  a  college  education,  he  does  not  have  a 
right  to  an  education  paid  for  by  taxpayers  " 
But  the  federal  government  can  assert  an- 
other right— what  has  long  been  called 
equal  protection  of  the  law."  This  doctrine 
can  be  applied  in  a  statute  providing  for  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  any  persons  who 
violate  the  right  of  students  or  teachers  to  be 
free  from  physical  interference  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  educational  process.  Certoinly  seizure 
of  college  property  is  as  much  of  an  offense 
as  the  takeover  of  any  private  property  else- 
where  or  the  interruption  of  any  business 
operations  by  force. 

Unquestionably,  the  Communists  have  In 
some  Instances  gotten  into  the  planning  of 
more  trouble  only  after  student  organizations 
have  initiated  the  rebellions.  But  the  gov- 
ernment agencies  here  have  collected  plenty 
of  data  showing  that  Communists  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  came  across  state  lines 
to  help  foment  and  Intensify  disorders.  This 
interstate  phase  permits  federal  intervention 

Believing  that  they  will  not  be  prosecuted 
the  Communists  have  gotten  bolder  and 
bolder^  and  have  actually  Joined  in  the  meet- 
ings of  certain  student  organizations  which 
have  so  often  made  headlines.  Many  of  the 
college  presidents  have  been  aware  of  this  but 
have  been  hesitant  to  call  in  police  or  state 
troops  for  fear  of  further  outbreaks  of  a  more 
violent  nature. 

J^%S°^^^^  °^  *^^  ^""«d  States,  along 
with  the  President,  has  a  clear  responsibllitv 
to  put  "law  and  order"  ahead  of  anything 
else  and  to  secure  the  immediate  enactment 
of  stringent  laws  dealing  with  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracies  as  well  as  with  the  flagrant 
disregard  of  individual  rights  being  practiced 
every  day  on  the  campuses  of  American  col- 
leges.  Public  opinion  favors  an  abandonment 
of  alibis,  excuses  and  tactics  which  have 
meant  "passing  the  buck"  back  and  forth 
between  the  federal  and  state  governments 
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The  significant  fact  U  that  the  combined 
Nixon  and  Wallace  vote  of  41  million  as 
agaJnst  31  million  for  the  Democratic  ticket 

h^.w  r!™*^?,""  ^^^^  '"'^  l^^^ly  based  on  the 
belief  that  "law  and  order"  should  be  prompt, 
ly  restored  as  the  basic  principle  of  American 


WHAT  EVERY  EMPLOYER  SHOULD 
rarow  ABOUT  HANDICAPPED 
WORKERS 


April  30,  1969 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEfTTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30,  1969 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Kansas  generally  and  the  good  people 
01  lola  particularly,  are  mighty  proud 
of  Miss  Kathy  Brown  and  her  instructor 
Miss  Margaret  Hackney. 

Kathy  recently  wrote  an  essay  "Ability 
Counts"  in  which  she  participated  as  a 
contestant  in  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  Governor's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped.  She  is  in 
Washington  this  week,  thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  the  State  APL-CIO  at- 
tendmg  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped. 

This  is  the  third  time  in  a  row  and  the 
sixth  time  in  the  past  10  years  that  an 
lola  student  under  the  tutelege  of  Miss 
Hackney  has  won  this  high  honor 

I  think  that  Kathy's  essay,  "What 
Every  Employer  Should  Know  About 
Handicapped  Workers,"  is  one  of  the 
finest  essays  I  have  read.  Her  ability  and 
insight  to  the  problems  faced  by  the 
handicapped  workers  in  America  is  truly 
an  article  I  feel  every  employer  should 
read.  Therefore,  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  share  Kathy's  essay  with  my  col- 
leagues and  insert  it  In  the  Congressional 
Record: 


What  Every  Employer  Should  Know  About 
Handicapped  Workers 
Mr.  Employer,   this  Is  your  lucky  day"   A 
vast  number  of  trained  skilled  workers  are 
^klng  for  the  kind  of  opening  you   have 
You  wUl  probably  ask  where  all  these  workers 
have  been  hiding;  you  have  been  trying  ^ 
fill   that  position  for  weeks.  Naming  a   few 
of   these  people  qualified  for   this   position 
yox,  may  be  surprised  to  hear  the  name  o" 
a    man    you   interviewed    and    turned    down 
just  ast  week.  Why  did  you  turn  him  down" 
Was  It  because  he  lacked  the  required  quali- 
fications, or  that  his  lack  of  a  left  arm  star- 
red you?  This  is  the  Clue  to  the  unemplS- 
^n^^  .^"^  "''"^^  workers-^ach  is  handi- 
fhP^      /"""^  ^^^  ^^'^^P^  his  handicap  is 
«  thS  Z^  r.^™  °'  '^»-  "^  confinement  to  . 
Lv.n     ^^"^^  '^^^^"e^-  or  loss  Of  sight;   but 
having  overcome  his  handicap,   he  Is  ready 
to  match   his   skills   with   all   others   in    his 
nem.  isn  t  it  time  you  overcame  YOUR  han- 
dicap,  Mr.  Employer? 

„nT^*'  y°"  ^«^e  a  handicap  that  has  been 
unapparent  until  this  time.  For  many  the 
word  handicap  evokes  a  feeling  of  pity  and 
^^J'.t^J^^W^^^^^^^  P"son  strives  for 

disability.  Through  extensive  rehabilitation 
n  training  centers,  the  handicapped  person 
Is  given  individual  training  to  prepare  hlm- 
'm  for  a  job.  When  that  man  came  into  your 
office  last  week,  he  did  not  apply  for  pity 
and  compassion.  He  applied  for  a  position  on 
your  company's  assembly  line;  one  he  had 
the  necessary  training  and  skill  for. 


The  Issue  of  the  handicapped  Individual's 
general  physical  well-being  has  long  been 
argued  by  those  for  and  against  hiring  the 
disabled.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  conclu- 
sion that  many  disabled  are  weak  and  may 
not  hold  up  under  the  work  strain.  Proven 
surveys  In  large  companies  have  shown  that 
(1)  the  handicap's  rate  of  absenteeism  is  no 
greater  and  often  less  than  the  other  work- 
ers; (2)  they  are  often  the  most  loyal  work- 
ers; (3)  their  over-all  tenure  is  about  the 
same  as  other  workers;  and  (4)  the  "im- 
paired persons"  have  fewer  disabling  injuries 
than  the  average  worker  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

But,  you  argue  that  although  these  facts 
sound  encouraging,  don't  exceptions  have  to 
be  made  In  working  conditions  for  most 
handicaps?  The  answer  is  no  I  Three  out  of 
every  four  cases  in  my  community  showed 
that  few  or  no  exceptions  had  to  be  made  for 
the  handicapped  worker  Involved.  In  fact, 
handicapped  workers  can  and  do  rank  among 
those  successful  in  their  field  without  special 
aids.  For  example,  a  highly  skilled  mechanic 
with  a  crooked  arm  and  only  one  eye  works 
each  day  at  car  repair  and  engine  tuning; 
a  deaf  librarian  charmed  readers  for  thirty 
years  with  her  wonderful  sense  of  humor:  an 
accountant  manages  a  busy  firm  while  under, 
going  extensive  therapy  for  a  painful  knee 
disorder;  a  young  teacher  though  suffering 
from  multiple  sclerosis  inspires  students 
with  his  courage;  a  dedicated  doctor  has  suf- 
fered from  heart  attacks  but  continues  to 
practice — the  list  could  go  on  and  on.  The 
handicapped  have  proven  themselves  capable. 
When  interviewing  a  handicapped  person,  an 
employer  should  consider  only  those  dis- 
abilities that  might  in  some  way  affect  the 
handicap's  ability  to  carry  out  the  Job  In 
question.  Just  because  the  man  you  inter- 
viewed has  only  one  arm  does  not  mean  that 
he  could  not  check  for  the  correct  wiring  in 
an  appliance  on  your  assembly  line. 

But  wait!  Suddenly  a  real  problem  comes 
to  mind.  Here  is  a  factor  you  feel  sure  will 
be  difficult  to  Justify.  Insurance  rates  must 
surely  be  sky  high  for  those  employing  the 
handicapped.  Sorry,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
most  easily  disproved  myths  concerning  the 
hiring  of  handicaps.  Insurance  companies 
themselves  are  some  of  the  top  employers  of 
the  handicapped.  Disabled  workers  are  In  no 
way  insurance  risks  and  bring  on  no  higher 
Insurance  rates.  Workmen's  compensation 
rates  will  not  be  affected  of  the  fact  that 
workers  are  handicapped,  they  measure  only 
the  relative  hazards  of  a  company's  opera- 
tions and  the  company's  accident  experience. 
Yes.  Mr.  Employer,  the  choice  is  yours. 
Here  are  people  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
do  the  Jobs  you  supply.  They  ask  only  the 
chance  to  achieve  and  compete  like  all  others. 
Here  is  yovir  chance  to  show  yourself,  those 
about  you.  and  the  handicapped  themselves, 
that  you  realize  ability  counts.  Now.  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  let  that 
applicant  from  last  week  know  the  Job  is 
still  open  for  the  man  with  the  skill?  His 
friends  call  him  "Lefty". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Tennessee  Legislature  In  Its  reso- 
lution urged  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  Initiate  construction  of  these  two  most 
Important  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  recommended  these  two 
projects  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which  has  denied  TVA's  request  despite 
the  broad  range  of  support  by  the  Upper 
Duck  River  Development  Association 
and  counties  and  cities  in  the  area. 

These  are  needed  projects,  fimda- 
mental  to  the  growth  and  progress  of 
this  area,  and  funds  to  initiate  con- 
struction should  be  appropriated  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  these 
projects  to  our  people,  I  herewith  place 
in  the  Record  House  Joint  Resolution 
72. 
The  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  72 
A  resolution  to  memorialize  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  monies  to  fund  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  Duck  River  Project,  Nor- 
mandy and  Columbia  Reservoirs  Planning 
Report  No.  65-100-1,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date 

(By  Lowe,  Blank,  Taylor  (Lincoln), 
Richardson) 
Whereas    water    resource    development   Is 
vital  to  the  overall  economic  growth  and  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  upper  Duck  River 
area;  and 

Whereas  dams  and  reservoirs  on  the  Duck 
River  will  stabilize  stream  flow,  thus,  provid- 
ing needed  flood  protection  benefits  and  im- 
proving the  supply  and  quality  of  water  for 
human  and  industrial  consumption;  and 

Whereas  dams  and  reservoirs  at  Columbia 
and  Normandy  will  generate  recreational  de- 
velopment and  provide  facilities  for  recrea- 
tional enjoyment  by  the  citizens  of  Tennes- 
see and  citizens  of  other  states  who  travel 
Interstate  Highways  No.  65  and  No.  24 
through  the  upper  Duck  River  area;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Eighty-sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  the  Senate  concurring. 
That  the  Congress  is  urged  to  appropriate 
monies  to  fund  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity's Duck  River  Project.  Normandy  and  Co- 
lumbia Reservoirs  Planning  Project  No.  65- 
100-1,  at  the  earliest  possible  date;  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  suitable  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  to  all  members  of  the  Tennessee  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress. 
Adopted:  April  16, 1969. 

William    L.    Jenkins, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Frank  C.  Gorhell, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
BDTORD  Ellington, 

Governor. 

Approved:  AprU  23,  1969. 


THE  TENNESSEE  LEGISLATURE 
CALLS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
COLUMBIA  AND  NORMANDY  DAMS 
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Constitution  to  elect  our  President  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 

This  is  something  I  have  worked  to- 
ward for  almost  two  decades.  I  am 
pleased  by  the  approval  of  the  committee 
on  the  direct  election  amendment,  sim- 
ilar to  my  bill,  House  Joint  Resolution  5, 
which  was  introduced  on  the  first  day  of 
the  91st  Congress. 

My  amendment,  which  I  also  spon- 
sored in  the  last  Congress,  was  drafted 
and  endorsed  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. There  is  wide  support  in  the 
Nation  today  to  let  the  people  elect  their 
President  and  Vice  President — directly, 
and  not  through  the  antiquated  and 
archaic  electoral  college  system.  Public 
opinion  polls  report  80  percent  of  the 
public  are  for  direct  election,  and  many 
widely  based  organizations  have  sup- 
ported this  method. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  Congress- 
man Emanuel  Celler,  of  New  York,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Congress- 
man William  M.  McCulloch,  of  Ohio, 
for  their  leadership  in  bringing  the  di- 
rect election  amendment  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  hope  the  House  will  act 
speedily  and  favorably  on  this  measure 
so  the  long  process  of  ratification  can 
take  place.  The  American  people  should 
accept  the  challenge  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  unnecessary  delays  in  this; 
for  otherwise  the  reform  will  be  years  in 
coming  about. 


CONGRESS   MOVES   ON   DIRECT 
ELECTION  OP  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Tennessee  General  Assembly  has 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  72  call- 
ing for  construction  of  Columbia  and 
Normandy  Dams  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  on  the  upper  Duck 
River. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30.  1969 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  one  of  the  most  significant  days 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  the 
field  of  governmental  reform.  The  House 
Judiciary  Committee  has  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  an  amendment  to  the 


THE  TAIL  WAGGING  THE  DUCK 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Wednesday.  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  just  how  many  duck  hunters  we 
have  in  the  Congress,  but  I  do  know  from 
listening  to  the  Members  in  the  cloak- 
room sessions,  brag  about  the  merits  of 
hunting  and  fishing  along  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries  that  many 
Members  have  an  avid  interest  in  pre- 
serving our  wildlife  for  this  and  future 
generations. 

In  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  we  have 
one  of  the  finest  duck  and  goose  hunting 
areas  in  the  entire  country,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  just  to  the  east  of  the  city 
limits  of  Decatur,  Ala.  Each  year  thou- 
sands of  Alabamians  enjoy  their  favorite 
sport  on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Through  the  courtesy  of  my  long 
time  friend,  and  duck  hunter  without 
equal,  and  former  State  director  of  Ala- 
bama Department  of  Conservation,  Dr. 
Walter  B.  Jones,  each  year  I  am  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  some  of  this  fine  hunting. 
Dr.  Walter  Jones  is  most  active  in  con- 
servation work  and  is  chairman  of  Ducks 
Unlimited.  Inc.,  an  agency  which  is  do- 
ing much  to  promote  and  foster  an  in- 
crease in  the  duck  population  throughout 
America. 

Recently,  the  good  doctor  mailed  to 
me  a  most  interesting  editorial  appearing 
in  the  spring  issue  of  Ducks  Unlimited 
magazine  which  sets  out  this  organiza- 
tions' appraisal  of  the  duck  population, 
which  is  somewhat  in  disagreement  with 
the  opinions  of  the  director  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Sport  Pishertes  and  Wildlife.  Because 
of  the  impact  of  this  report,  which  will  no 
doubt  provide  rauch  Information  as  the 
department  considers  the  possibility  of 
reduclngr  1969  bag  limits  and  even  a  pos- 
sible closing  of  the  duck  season  entirely.  I 
would  respectfully  believe  that  this  arti- 
cle would  be  of  much  interest  to  duck 
hunters  eversrwhere. 
The  article  follows : 
[Prom  the  Ducks  IJnllmUed  magazine.  Spring 
1969] 
Th*  Tail  Is  Waccing  thk  Dttck 
On  March  7.  19«9.  John  S.  Oottachalk.  Di- 
rector of  the  US.  iBuraau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  WUdllfe,  stated,  "We  have  no  Intention 
of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  concerning  this 
fairs  waterfowl  s«ason  until  we  know  the 
water  conditions  from  our  May  survey  and 
the  population  coijnta  from  our  July  survey." 
The  Director's  statement  was  made  because 
of  the  confusion  ^d  questions  precipitated 
by  the  action  takep  during  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1969.  by;  the  Technical  Section  of 
the  Mississippi  Fl^way  CouncU,  meeting  at 
Paducah.  Kentuckv,  voting  without  dissent 
(but  with  some  stajtes  reportedly  abstaining) 
to  recontniend  a  cl^ed  duck  season  this  year 
In  the  Mississippi  ^yway.  becaiose  of  a  "criti- 
cal shortage  of  maljards." 

The  Technical  i Sections  of  the  flyway 
councils  are  advlscjry  only  and  serve  at  the 
discretion  of  eachj  council.  The  Technical 
Section  Is  made  ui  of  the  biologists  of  the 
State  Pish  and  Ga<ie  Departments  and  cer- 
Uln  other  biologists;  however,  those  of  the 
US  Bureau  of  Spirt  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
serve  as  non-votlnk.  ex-offlclo  members. 

The  flyway  councfils,  served  by  the  techni- 
cal sections,  consl*  of  the  directors  of  the 
Pish  and  Game  D«teartments  who,  by  their 
positions  under  la^,  are  to  represent  the 
public  and  therefor^  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  ^nde^  our  American  sys- 
tem of  government. 

In  this  Instance  nuch  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  biologists'  recommendation  and 
many  questions  hai  e  arisen. 

On  February  27tti  Ducks  Unlimited  was 
asked  for  a  statemei  it  concerning  this  recom- 
mendation to  close  the  duck  season  and  we 
stated  the  following : 

"We  feel  that  any  expression  concerning 
the  size  of  the  sprl;  ig  flight  of  breeders  and 
the  production  rates  at  this  time  would  be 
very  pre-mature.  ss  the  ducks  have  not 
moved  north  to  thj  breeding  grounds  yet 
At  this  time  we  can  only  say  that  the  pros- 
pects of  a  much  liiproved  water  situation 
and  breeding  hablta  b  are  excellent,  consider- 
ing the  late  fall  ralis  and  winter  snows  ex- 
perienced to  date  a<i-oss  the  Canadian  Prov- 
inces. In  due  time,  lollowlng  our  Ducks  Un- 
limited spring  breedjlng  pair  and  production 
surveys,  we  wlU  havej  something  factual  upon 
which  to  base  positive  reports". 

We  especlaUy  fell,  that  such  early  esti- 
mates of  populatiors  and  possible  produc- 
tion were  premature ,  in  light  of  the  follow- 
ing report  from  WUl  am  G.  Leltch.  Chief  Bi- 
ologist, Ducks  UnllDilted   (Canada): 

SMOW    REPORT,      rEBBUABT     28,    1969 

•During  the  week  2  to  4  Inches  of  snow 
fell  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  and  up  to 
20  inches  In  western  ind  southern  Manitoba 
At  most  prairie  point  i  precipitation  since  No- 
vember 1  is  now  a<  or  above  normal  and 
snow  on  the  ground  and  available  for  run- 
off is  the  best  in  the  last  decade.  This  situa- 
tion, combined  with  the  good  freeze-up  con- 
ditions of  last  fall  due  to  heavy  summer  and 
fall  rains,  should  rei  ult  In  excellent  spring 
water  conditions  on  i  he  prairies  in  1969" 

The  data  referred  to  by  the  state  biolo- 
gists, meeting  at  Paducah.  were  those  sup- 
plied by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  A  bio  oglst  in  the  Bureau's 
regional  office  In  Ml;ineapolis  told  us  that 
The  State  boys  read  the  data  and  based  the 
closure  recommendal  Ion   upon   them" 
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The  Misalaalppl  Flyway  Council  meeting 
In  Washington.  D.C.,  March  2nd.  reported 
thru  its  chairman  that  the  council  tabled 
its  technical  section's  "closure"  recommenda- 
tion until  its  August  meeting.  However,  the 
representative  from  the  Missouri  Conserva- 
tion Department  Introduced  a  resolution 
urging  its  members  to  advise  the  public  that 
a  closed  season  is  possible.  This  resolution 
passed,  with  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Alabama 
reportedly  voting  against. 

The  chairman  of  the  National  Flyway 
Council,  of  which  the  Mississippi  council 
Is  a  member,  told  us,  "No  statement  about 
closure  was  given  out  by  me  nor  was  there 
any  action  taken  concerning  same  by  the 
National  CouncU  at  their  meeting  March  2. 

The  biologists  say  the  Mallard  breeding 
population  this  spring  will  be  6.5  to  6  7  mil- 
lion. Is  this  "cnticaV?  Apparently  not. 
since  in  1965  it  was  reported  by  the  Bureau 
to  be  5.8  mUllon.  Later  this  figure  was 
changed  to  6.1  million:  however,  it  is  still 
far  less  than  that  "critical"  figure  predicted 
for  this  year.  Only  two  short  years  later, 
in  1967.  the  breeders  were  numbered  at  8  6 
million,  almost  50%  higher  than  the  5  8 
million  reported  earlier  by  the  Bureau 

Also,  m  1962.  the  Mallard  breeders  were 
below  (6.2  million)  the  estimated  for  this 
year  (6.5-6.7  million). 

History  concerning  waterfowl  counts  used 
to  go  back  only  to  1948,  but  the  Bureau  now 
reports  that  most  Mallard  data  are  not 
really  reliable  prior  to  1955.  Therefore,  state- 
ments currently  used  must  basically  refer 
to  the  period  1955  to  date  and  now  span  what 
the  Bureau  had  earlier  referred  to  as  the 
excellent  high  populations  of  the  mld-to- 
late  1950's. 

We  can  note  that  the  1955  mallard  breed- 
er count  was  almost  4  million  less  than  the 
estimated  1958  count,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  count  on  mallard 
breeders  in  the  early  50's  was  much  less 
than  that,  and  probably  even  less  back  in 
the  thirties  and  forties— but  the  population 
grew  steadily  to  the  peak  of  the  1950*8  or 
until  the  drought  set  In. 

Strangely  enough,  the  population  was 
peaking  while  the  Mississippi  Flywav  seasons 
were  70  days  in  length  with  4  birds  in  the 
bag.  Also,  the  hunting  pressure,  as  measured 
by  waterfowl  stamp  sales,  was  signlflcantiy 
greater  in  the  mld-1950's  than  today  For 
example,  there  were  1,022.000  stamps  sold  in 
the  MlsBlssIppI  Flyway  in  1956-57  and  only 
814.000  in  1967-68.  Nationally  the  sales  were 
2,232.000  In  1956-57  and  1,934,000  In  1967- 
68. 

The  predicted  effect  of  seasons  and  bag 
limits  upon  the  returning  Spring  breeding 
population  is  typified  by  that  testlmonv  set 
forth  in  the  record  of  the  1965  Dlngell  Con- 
gressional hearing  committee  report  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  testified  that  his  biolo- 
gists had  recommended  to  him  a  set  of 
regulations  that  were  designed  to  drastically 
cut  hunting  opportunity  In  an  effort  to  send 
20%  more  breeding  mallards  back  to  the 
prairies  in  1966.  The  Director  further  stated 
that  he  felt  such  would  result  in  "too  drastic 
restrictions"  and  reported  that  he  recom- 
mended  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  that 
We  should  be  putting  back  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  5-10%  more  breeding  birds 
than  we  had  this  year  (1965)  ". 

The  record  now  shows  that  Instead  of  the 
projected  5-10%  Increase,  the  actual  num- 
ber of  breeding  mallards  returned  in  1966 
was  up  about  24%.  How  necessary  was  it 
to  even  Invoke  the  modified  restrictions  that 
were  designed  to  send  back  a  5-10%  In- 
crease? 

At  this  same  hearing  the  Bureau  Director 
made  another  statement  that  causes  one  to 
wonder  if  the  mallard  situation  is  so  "criti- 
cal" now.  Chairman  Dlngell  questioned 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  birds  to  re- 
turn to  the  breeding  grounds  In   1966    The 


Director  said:  "We  are  not  dealing  with  any- 
thing that  remotely  resembles  an  endangered 
species.  We  are  still  talking  about  6  mUllon 
mallards  at  the  very  minimum  with  the  pos- 
sibility there  are  many  more".  Note  that  he 
said  "6  million  mallards".  This  statement  was 
made  on  August  17.  1965.  His  Bureau  report 
dated  August  9,  1966.  showed  that  there  were 
reportedly  5  8  million  mallards.  Either  num- 
ber U  well  under  the  6.5  million  referred  to 
as  being  "critical"  now. 

Furthermore,  the  Mississippi  Flyway  "en- 
joyed" 40  and  45-day  seasons  with  4  bird  bags 
(Including  2  mallards)  during  '65.  '66.  and 
"67  and  the  spring  breeding  population  of 
mallards  increased  to  86  million  by  the 
spring  of  1967. 

At  the  Paducah  meeting  the  biologists  re- 
ferred to  the  mid-winter  waterfowl  surveys 
and,  although  the  Bureau  has  questioned  the 
feasibility  of  using  such  data,  the  biologists 
reportedly  used  these  In  arriving  at  their 
recommendation  for  closure. 

Just  how  they  arrived  at  this  "criticaV 
situation  from  data  such  as  these  poses  a 
mystery,  since  the  mid-winter  survey  showed 
the  total  ducks  observed  In  the  Mississippi 
flyway  to  be  up  almost  16%  while  mallards 
were  only  3.5%  below  that  of  1968.  The  '68 
spring  breeding  population  was  reportedly 
the  second  highest  in  the  last  eight  years. 
In  view  of  the  facts  stated  above  and  the 
fact  that  the  data  used  by  the  biologists 
are  not  so  emphatically  specific  so  as  to  war- 
rant the  manipulation  of  seasons  by  1  bird 
or  five  days,  why  such  a  recommendation  for 
closure  before  all  the  facte  are  In? 

A  sutement  was  reportedly  made  at  the 
Paducah  meeting  that,  since  the  habitat  for 
thU  year  appeared  to  be  considerably  Im- 
proved, this  would  be  the  year  to  send  back 
more  breeders,   and   to  send   back  more  in 
1970.  We  might  ask.  "How  practical  is  this?" 
After  successfully  imploring  the  hunters  to 
send  back  more  breeders  during  the  spring  of 
•65  and  '66  by  holding  down  hunting  oppor- 
tunity,  in    1967,   with   8.6  million   breeding 
mallards  and  prospects  of  a  production  ratio 
sImUar    to    the    excellent    one   of    1966     the 
biologists  again  said  that  now  Is  the  time  to 
send  more  breeders  back,  and  the  Mississippi 
Flyway  regulations  were  reduced  below  those 
of    '66.    The    hunters    tightened    their   belts 
agoin— and  what  happened?  Another  drought 
on  the  Canadian  prairies.  Not  a  predictable 
one  of  the  type  experienced  during  the  early 
sixties  but  one  that  "set  In  hard  right  now". 
All  the  'belt  tightening'  of  those  three  years 
resulted  in  the  very  drastic  restrictions  for 
the   1968  season— and   now  the  Mississippi 
Flyway   biologists  recommendation   Is   for   a 
closed  season  in   1969.  at  a  time  when  the 
prospects  for  Improved  habitat  on  the  Prai- 
ries are  again  excellent. 

Closing  the  duck  season  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  a  wild  population  is  necessary,  but  closing 
it  to  attain  a  goal  set  without  the  consensus 
of  those  who  help  maintain  much  of  the 
critically  needed  habitat  throughout  the  fiy- 
ways  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  poses  a  threat 
to  our  waterfowl  resources.  This  Is  especially 
dangerous  when  such  drastic  steps  are  taken 
without  benefit  of  timely  data. 
r;ie  tail  is  truly  wagging  the  duckl 
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VIOLA-nONS  OF  THE  ANTIDUMPING 
ACT 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  Bureau  of  Customs  has 
announced  a  full-scale  investigation  of 
charges  that  British  firms  are  dumping 
quantities  of  ceramic  wall  tile  on  the 


UJ3.  market  in  violation  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act. 

According  to  information  presented  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  sales  transac- 
tions at  dumping  prices  are  widespread 
and  are  occurring  almost  dally,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  more  popu- 
lar types  of  glazed  wall  tile.  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in- 
dicate that  wall  tile  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  In  the  last  12  months 
have  increased  by  more  than  100  percent 
over  the  previous  year,  and  the  share  of 
the  total  domestic  market  made  up  of 
these  imports  has  more  than  doubled. 

The  present  investigation  is  particu- 
larly important  because  the  U.S.  tile  in- 
dustry has  yet  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  extensive  dumping  of  wall  tile  by  Jap- 
anese manufacturers,  which  was  recently 
the  subject  of  a  separate  investigation.  I 
am  gratified  that  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
has  taken  prompt  action,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  its  investigation  will  be  vig- 
orously conducted. 


DEFENSE  SPENDING,  THE  ANTI- 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE,  AND  THE 
MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  John  Slack  of  West  Virginia, 
spoke  to  the  Charleston  Civitan  Club, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  his  subject  was 
"Defense  Spending,  the  AntlbaUistlc 
Missile,  and  the  Military-Industrial 
Complex."  His  subject  was  a  very  timely 
one.  and  I  am  happy  to  have  it  included 
in  the  Record  for  all  to  read. 
Defense  Spekdino,  the  Antiballistic  Mis- 
sile, AND  THE  MnJTART-lNDtrSTRIAL  COM- 
PLEX 

(An    address    by   Congressman    John    Slack 

before  the  Charleston  Civitan  Club,  April 

18.  1969) 

Just  194  years  ago  on  this  same  date  of 
AprU  18  a  silversmith  In  New  England  named 
Paul  Revere  mounted  his  horse  and  rode,  as 
history  tells  us.  through  "every  Middlesex 
village  and  farm,"  to  warn  his  neighbors  of  a 
military  invasion. 

Our  American  ancestors  were  few  in  num- 
ber in  1775,  and  not  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  worldly  goods.  They  lived  off  the 
produce  of  the  land.  They  were  dependent  on 
Europe  for  almost  all  manufactured  goods, 
including  weapons.  Indeed  one  of  the  first 
sources  of  friction  between  the  colonists  and 
the  Crown  was  the  requirement  to  buy  Iron 
nails  from  EIngland  alone.  The  nails  were 
hand-forged  and  were  so  expensive  that  only 
a  proeperous  farmer  could  afford  them. 

The  colonists  were  obviously  no  match  for 
the  power  of  England  with  Its  enormous  pro- 
fessional army  and  the  world's  largest  fleet. 

You  may  well  ask:  "What  was  Paul  Revere 
actually  doing?  What  was  the  practical  pur- 
pose of  his  famous  ride?" 

He  was  buying  time  for  himself  and  his 
neighbors  to  prepare.  They  had  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  British  Crown  would 
turn  loose  on  them  a  full-scale  military  as- 
sault. They  could  not  know  whether  they 
were  Inviting  a  new  Thirty  Years  War  or  a 
Hundred  Years  War.  How  could  they  be  ex- 
pected to  fathom  the  intentions  of  an  auto- 
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cratlc  king?  But  knowing  history,  they  were 
aware  that  the  British  Crown  had  always  put 
down  rebellion  in  its  dominions,  and  bad 
hauled  the  leaders  to  London  Dock  to  be 
hanged  for  treason.  It  was  this  knowledge 
which  prompted  the  famous  comment  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  after  signing  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence:  "Now  we  must  all  hang 
together,  else  we  will  hang  separately." 

So  a  few  days  or  a  few  hours  of  advance 
warning  could  make  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  for  them,  or  between  orga- 
nized resistance  and  the  need  to  disperse  into 
the  wilderness  beyond  the  king's  authority. 

Reflecting  on  American  defense  problems 
and  costs  today,  one  Is  struck  with  the  close 
parallel  between  the  situation  facing  the 
colonists  of  1775  and  our  own  uncertain  out- 
look. 

We  are  a  nation  without  imperial  preten- 
tions. We  have  no  desire  to  occupy  any  other 
nation,  or  to  bend  its  people  to  our  will.  We 
have  set  up  a  vast  establishment  called  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  we  Insist  that 
its  mission  be  confined  directly  to  the  defense 
of  this  Republic.  But  even  so,  we  find  that  a 
growing  amount  of  our  tax  revenues  each 
year  must  be  applied  to  defense  activities. 
Why  Is  this  so? 

It  Is  so  mainly  because  we  cannot  know 
the  true  Intentions  of  our  enemies,  and  we 
must  try  to  prepare  for  every  eventuality. 
We  must  buy  time  for  survival  and  response 
If  such  a  situation  is  ever  forced  upon  us. 

We  cannot  hope  to  match  in  manpKJwer 
the  1,300,000,000  persons  behind  the  Com- 
munist Iron  Curtain  of  censorship  and  se- 
crecy. We  have  no  means  of  certifsrlng  the 
true  intentions  of  their  leadership.  We  can 
only  be  guided  by  assessment  of  their  past 
actions.  The  history  they  have  chosen  to 
write  since  1917  offers  small  reason  to  place 
confidence  In  their  good  intentions. 

The  Communist  world  is  trapped  by  Its 
own  dialectics.  For  over  50  years  they  have 
preached  that  an  agreement  with  a  capital- 
ist Is  nothing  but  a  chance  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  sworn  enemy.  During  the  same  50 
years  they  have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  weaken  Democratic  self-government 
anywhere  In  the  world  and  to  promote  the 
creation  of  police  states. 

During  the  years  between  1917  and  1937 
they  refined  the  operations  of  the  forced  la- 
bor system,  the  death  camp,  the  mass  star- 
vation procedure,  forced  deportation  of  en- 
tire communities,  destruction,  of  family  life, 
and  every  degradation  of  the  human  be- 
ing which  was  later  adopted  and  tuned  to 
perfection  by  Adolf  Hitler. 

Their  essential  attitudes  have  not  changed, 
but  we  must  face  each  new  day  with  a  real- 
ization that  they  are  in  the  world  with  us. 
They  have  advanced  weaponry.  Their  com- 
mitments are  unreliable.  Their  objectives  are 
uncertain.  Their  good  faith  Is  obscured  by 
regular  planned  actions  which  seem  to  sup- 
port continuation  of  an  international  strat- 
egy of  terror.  And.  worst  of  all,  their  inter- 
pretation of  Just  what  advantage  may  be 
gained  from  any  given  situation  Is  unknown 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean  until  after  they 
have  acted. 

The  foregoing  Is  what  the  Pentagon  would 
call  a  "situation  report."  The  situation  dic- 
tates the  mission  of  our  Defense  Department. 
If  that  mission  is  to  be  changed,  then  the 
I>eople  must  so  signify.  If  the  people  are  will- 
ing to  risk  a  little  more  on  Soviet  good  in- 
tentions, then  we  can  spend  less  on  national 
defense. 

But  a  decision  of  that  kind,  with  today's 
weapons,  can  involve  the  life  or  death  of  the 
entire  Nation.  It  cannot  and  should  not  be 
made  by  a  President  or  a  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  the  Congress.  Public  officials  can 
only  weigh  the  risks  and  offer  suggestions  for 
protection  from  those  risks.  If  the  time  ar- 
rives when  the  people  conclude  that  the  cost 
of  that  protection  is  too  high,  then  the  deci- 
sion to  recede  and  accept  greater  risks  must 
be  theirs  to  shoulder. 
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When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  over 
10  years  ago,  the  national  budget  totaled 
about  $73  billion  This  sum  financed  the 
Of>erations  of  the  entire  Federal  establish- 
ment, aside  from  trust  funds  supported  by 
special  earmarked  taxation. 

This  year  Congress  Is  asked  to  consider  3 
budget  in  which  the  funds  requested  by  the 
Defense  Department  total  $81.1  billion.  So 
the  defense  funding  requirements  of  today 
have  risen  to  the  point  where  they  now  ex- 
ceed the  total  Federal  operational  budget  of 
10  years  ago.  We  have  a  high  rate  of  Federal 
taxation  and  a  surcharge  on  top  of  that  In 
substance,  the  defense  budget  request  means 
that  about  45<  out  of  every  dollar  of  your 
income  taxes  will  go  to  defense  or  defense- 
related  items.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
time  has  arrived  to  re-examine  some  of  our 
national  imperatives,  goals  and  priorities  The 
trigger  mechanism  which  powers  a  growing 
demand  for  such  examination  Is  a  decision 
to  build  and  deploy  on  this  continent  an 
antiballistic  missile  system  .  .  .  originally 
called  the  "Sentinel"  but  now  re-labeled  the 
"Safeguard  System." 

The  idea  of  an  ABM  System  is  not  new.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  research  for  over  15 
years.  Ten  years  ago  a  leading  military  ex- 
pert referred  to  the  ABM  as  an  eflort  to  score 
a  direct  hit  with  a  pin  on  a  needle  traveling 
at  20.000  miles  an  hour.  At  that  time  there 
was  little  hope  lield  for  its  eventual  success 
and  only  within  the  past  two  years  has  the 
state-of-the-art  progressed  sufficiently  to 
Justify  manufacturing  and  testing.  Even  so. 
the  Safeguard  System  now  proposed  has  yet 
to  be  fully  tested  and  certified  for  reliability. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  Safeguard  System,  mass  confusion  seems 
to  have  resulted.  I  believe,  therefore,  it  would 
be  helpful  to  summarize  for  you  at  this 
point: 

(1)  What  Safeguard  is  designed  to  do  as 
part  of  the  Nation's  defenses. 

(2)  The  positions  taken  by  those  who  op- 
pose It. 

(3)  The  responses  of  those  who  support  it. 
First  of  all,  about  the  Safeguard  System 

Itself.  As  now  proposed  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  present  land-b$ised  ballistic  missile 
forces.  Its  elements  will  be  located  near  those 
forces,  beginning  with  two  units  scheduled 
for  first  construction  in  the  upper  Middle 
West. 

It  is  an  Interceptlon-and-destructlon  sys- 
tem, with  both  long-range  and  short-range 
radar  identification  of  Incoming  enemy  mis- 
siles, and  long-range  and  short-range  inter- 
ception capabilities. 

The  long-range  anti-missile — the  Spar- 
tan— can  intercept  at  several  hundred  miles. 
The  short-range  missile — the  Sprint — can 
intercept  at  25  miles  traveling  at  unusually 
high  speeds  to  meet  whatever  enemy  missiles 
may  have  avoided  contact  with  the  Spartan. 

In  simplest  terms,  the  Safeguard  System  is 
designed  to  give  added  protection  to  the 
ICBM  force  which  we  already  maintain  as  a 
deterrent  to  nuclear  warfare  which  might 
originate  through  enemy  sneak  attack. 

The  first  two  installations  would  be  opera- 
tional by  1973.  The  cost  of  the  Safeguard  de- 
ployment is  estimated  at  »6.6  billion.  The  first 
funds  requested  to  begin  the  program  total 
$800  million  for  the  new  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1969. 

There  have  been  countless  statements  made 
by  persons  who  claim  to  be  in  opposition  to 
the  Safeguard  System  since  it  was  announced 
on  March  14,  1969.  As  best  I  can  determine, 
the  substance  of  all  of  their  arguments  can 
be  expressed  in  about  the  following  10  state- 
ments : 

(1)  There  Is  no  need  for  the  new  system. 
There  is  no  "perceptible  move  by  the  Soviets 
or  by  the  Red  Chinese  requiring  an  addition 
to  our  deterrents." 

(2)  We  woiUd  be  better  advised  to  "harden 
our  ICBM  sites  and  Improve  the  Polaris  de- 
livery system." 
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(3)  The  Safeguard  System  will  only  "cauae 
the  Re<l8  to  deploy  larger  quantities  of  their 
offensive  missile^.' 

(4)  The  new  j system  will  "handicap  dis- 


armament talks  and  negotiations  toward  dla 
armament  agreements." 

(5)  The  mon^  to  be  spent  on  Safeguard 
could  be  "better jused  at  home  for  social  wel- 
fare programs." 

(6)  The  systerid  "wont  protect  anything — 
It  Isn't  much  good  anyway." 

(7)  It  is  Just  more  of  the  continuing  ef- 
fort to  keep  gofpernment  policies  "In  con- 
trol of  the  busli)ess-lndustry  complex." 

(8)  The  Safegjuard  Is  only  another  device 
put  forward  by  ''an  ambitious  elite  of  high 
ranking  officers  Oager  to  test  new  weapons." 

(9)  Rather  th»n  deploy  the  Safeguard,  we 
should  "launch  our  ICBM's  as  soon  as  enemy 
Incoming  mlssllep  show  on  our  radar." 

(10)  The  Safeguard  System  will  create  a 
"new  and  dlsastrsus  spiral  to  the  arms  race." 

I  know  you  vlll  agree  that  thoee  who 
have  proposed  tills  system  must  have  what 
they  consider  to  be  sound  reasons.  Their 
reasons  are  geneially  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing six  statements  presented  on  March  14, 
by  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Packard: 

•(1)  We  have  not  recommended  deploy- 
ment Of  a  defeniie  of  major  cities  against  a 
niasslvf" attack,  ;he  kind  the  Soviets  could 
launch,  because  t  would  not  materially  In- 
crease our  secui  Ity.  We  must  deter  such 
attacks  with  our   retaliatory  forces. 

(2)  Protection  against  ballistic  missiles 
can  and  should  be  made  available  to  our 
land-based  nuclear-war  deterrent  forces. 
Such  added  prot  sctlon  will  help  Insure  the 
survival  of  the  American  deterrent  forces 
in  the  face  of  the  still  growing  Soviet  threat. 
We  recommende< :  that  an  ABM  system  be 
conflgiired  so  thai  extra  protection  and  warn- 
ing will  be  giver  to  missiles,  bombers,  and 
the  national  coi  trol  center  as  the  threat 
develops, 

( 3  (  The  people  of  our  country  can  be  pro- 
tected effectively  from  a  small  missile  at- 
tack, the  kind  th:  Chinese  Communists  will 
probably  be  able  to  launch  sometime  In  the 
1970's.  We  Judge  such  a  defense  to  be  a 
prudent  and  pra  ;tlcable  measure  and  rec- 
ommended that  1 ;  be  deployed  as  the  threat 
develops. 

(4i  Locating  si  :es  away  from  major  cities 
should  make  clea'  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  American  defi  nse  is  designed  to  preserve 
our  deterrent — n<  t  to  change  the  strategic 
balance.  We  recorimended  that  the  sites  for 
ABM  radars  and  missiles  be  determined  by 
the  needs  of  the  defense  and  that  they  be 
moved  away  from  cities  to  the  extent  prac- 
tical. 

i5i  A  careful  leview  of  existing  ballistic 
missile  defense  coi  iponents  convinces  us  that 
the  program  is  lound  and  feasible  tech- 
nically. We  so  Inl  armed  the  President. 

(6)  A  phased  nstallatlon  of  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  ■will  provide  the  option  to 
meet  the  threats  as  they  materialize.  We 
recommended  a  s]  leciflc  deployment  plan  to 
meet  this  objectlvt . 

The  philosophy  behind  this  decision  is,  of 
course,  the  convlc;Ion  that  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability Is  a  threi  t  of  nuclear  war,  while  a 
second-strike  capability  is  a  deterrent  to  war. 
Our  defense  officials  are  convinced  that  the 
Soviet  Union  maintains  a  second -strike  or 
deterrent  force  against  our  ICBM  weapons. 
If  we  attempt  to  neutralize  the  Soviet  sec- 
ond-strike capabll  ty  even  by  Increasing  our 
ICBM  totals  or  b;  building  an  anti-missile 
defense  system  fo  ■  our  cities,  then  the  So- 
viets would  be  fo  ced  to  protect  their  own 
deterrent.  They  w(  uld  have  to  build  nuclear 
forces  capable  of  surviving  our  attack  and 
then  of  penetratlEg  our  defense. 

On  the  other  land,  there  Is  no  serious 
doubt  that  the  best  way  to  deter  a  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States  Is  to  maintain 
the  unmistakable  i  iblllty  to  Inflict  unaccept- 
able damage  on  an  sr  aggressor,  even  after  ab- 
sorbing a  flrst-strlte  on  our  forces. 
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It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  at  this  point 
that  after  the  announcem.ent  of  the  Safe- 
guard System,  there  were  no  questions  raised 
by  the  Soviet  regarding  our  ability  to  Inflict 
second-strike  damage.  They  understood  that 
the  proposal  Is  designed  simply  to  further 
protect  that  ability,  initial  reactions  by  the 
Soviet  press  Indicated  very  little  concern 
about  the  matter  because  they  feel  It  Is 
proper  for  us  to  try  and  protect  our  defen- 
sive capability.  Up  to  this  point  there  has 
been  no  reaction  from- the  Soviet  Indicating 
that  they  consider  this  to  be  a  threatening 
deployment. 

Supporters  of  the  proposal  have  had  as 
much  to  say  as  the  opponents: 

( 1 )  "If  we  can  land  on  the  moon,  we  can 
Intercept  an  incoming  missile." 

(2)  "If  we  trust  the  Russians,  some  day 
we  may  be  In  a  position  where  they  will  not 
have  to  fire  a  missile — just  say  "this  Is  If." 

(3)  "We  are  not  considering  the  Intentions 
but  rather  the  Soviet  capabilities.  Defense 
planners  are  not  required  to  outguess  the 
intentions  but  rather  to  plan  on  the  basis 
of  enemy  capabilities." 

(4)  "The  opponents  of  the  system  could 
be  right,  but  what  If  they  are  wrong?  Think 
of  the  consequences." 

(5)  "I  challenge  the  opponents  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  alternative." 

(6)  "If  arms  talks  are  successful  we  can 
stop  this  program  Just  like  we  stopped  Nlke- 
Zeus.  Why  should  we  think  we  are  committed 
forever  If  we  make  the  decision?" 

(7)  The  previous  deployment  suggested 
was  completely  unacceptable.  "It  ofTered  all 
the  terrifying  defects  of  a  doomsday  machine: 
We  could  not  be  sure  the  President  had  time 
to  evaluate  the  attack  before  retaliation;  we 
could  not  bring  the  missiles  back  to  the  pad 
If  the  warning  proved  to  be  wrong;  and  the 
launch  guaranteed  doomsday  not  only  for 
our  enemy  but  also  for  us." 

(8)  The  Soviet  SS-9  Is  "Ideally  suited  to 
take  out  some  of  our  Mlnuteman  missiles. 
They  have  Installed  more  than  200  and  are 
building  sites  for  more.  They  are  testing 
multiple  warheads  on  the  SS-9.  If  they  triple 
their  warheads  on  the  SS-9  it  will  remove 
our  confidence  that  a  portion  of  our  deterrent 
can  survive  in  adequate  numbers.  This  Is  a 
danger  which  we  cannot  Ignore." 

(9)  "Safeguard  gives  the  Soviets  another 
incentive  to  negotiate.  It  shows  them  any 
effort  on  their  part  to  achieve  a  successful 
flrst-strlke  U  fruitless — that  we  will  protect 
our  retaliatory  forces  now  and  In  the  future 
and  will  do  It  effectively." 

So  much  for  the  ABM  System  as  military 
hardware  and  a  weapon  for  defense. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  vantage  from 
which  the  ABM  should  be  considered — a  far 
more  important  one  In  my  opinion. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  grow- 
ing reference  to  a  group  called  the  "military- 
Industrial  complex."  There  have  been  charges 
and  accusations  that  this  complex  consists  of 
a  powerful,  but  unidentified,  body  of  busi- 
ness interests  with  defense  contracts  who 
hold  entrenched  positions  of  preference  with 
high  military  officials.  Their  purpose  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  domination  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Inflation  of  oiu-  defense  budget  and 
lise  of  the  "cold  war"  climate  of  mistrust  to 
spend  billions  of  tax  dollars  on  new  weaponry. 

If  this  Is  true,  then  we  are  In  a  dangerous 
situation  Indeed.  The  ABM  proposal  has 
brought  forth  recent  repetition  of  those 
charges  although  no  convincing  proof  has 
ever  been  offered. 

Could  It  be  true  that  a  sly  and  secretive 
organization  of  men  In  business  and  the 
Defense  Department  plan  to  whip  up  public 
fear  periodically  so  they  can  create  a  public 
appetite  for  new  weapons  costing  billions  of 
dollars 

Well,  of  course,  anything  Is  possible.  But  as 
a  Member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee I  can  report  that  I  have  not  de- 
tected any  strong  maneuvers  In  that  direc- 
tion.  My   colleagues   on   the   Subcommittee 
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have  their  share  of  keen  curiosity  about  new 
weapons  programs  and  many  of  us  are  not 
easy  to  satisfy.  The  probabilities  are  against 
the  existence  of  any  effective  complex  of  this 
kind,  dedicated  to  Its  own  profits  first  and 
to  the  security  of  the  Nation  second. 

Yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many 
businesses  which  see  eye-to-eye  with  one 
another  and  with  top  military  leaders  In  sup- 
port of  the  proposition  that  we  must  have 
the  strongest  possible  defense  to  meet  any 
possible  military  contingency. 

And  I  do  not  doubt  that  their  Idea  of  the 
strongest  possible  defense  Is  simply  the  most 
that  the  citizens  can  be  convinced  to  buy 
with  his  taxes. 

In  this  country  there  has  always  been  a 
lingering  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  arma- 
ment makers.  As  a  Nation  we  are  peace- 
oriented.  We  do  not  require  aggression 
against  other  nations  to  survive  and  grow. 
We  control  a  continent.  We  dominate  a 
hemisphere.  We  provide  Industrial  and  tech- 
nlcal  leadership  for  the  world. 

But  we  have  not  forgotten  World  War  I 
and  the  "merchants  of  death"  .  .  .  the  secret 
arrangements  between  Vlckers  in  England 
and  Krupp  in  Germany  and  Schnelder- 
Cnisout  m  Prance  to  supply  one  another  and 
share  profits  even  during  that  war. 

We  remember  some  unsavory  arrangements 
between  English,  French  and  German  firms 
which  existed  when  World  War  II  began  and 
continued  up  to  the  middle  of  that  war.  We 
remember  the  contemptible  conduct  of  the 
Swedes  who  sold  anything  they  could  to  any- 
body who  woiUd  buy  for  gold  at  any  price. 
In  years  past  there  have  been  collusive 
arrangements  between  international  cartels 
which  made  war  profitable  for  nearly  every- 
body except  those  who  died.  But  I  do  not 
believe  such  a  condition  can  exist  today, 
simply  because  there  Is  no  way  to  Influence 
the  armaments  Industry  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  International  climate  of  fear  Is  fed 
primarily  by  the  atmosphere  Judgment  of 
Soviet  Intentions  and  on  their  demonstrated 
credibility  in  past  International  dealings. 
Their  record  is  not  a  comfort  to  us.  Any 
arrangement  for  disarmament  or  weapons 
limitation  which  Is  based  on  Inspection  Is 
Immediately  denounced  by  the  Kremlin. 
They  expect  to  be  taken  on  faith  and 
promises. 

If  the  International  climate  is  to  be  dom- 
inated by  fear,  and  If  the  free  nations  must 
over-arm  and  over-expend  to  prepare  for 
any  conceivable  threat,  then  the  natural 
market  has  already  been  created.  No  com- 
plex of  military-business  man  Is  needed  to 
generate  a  false  demand — as  did  happen 
prior  to  World  War  I. 

But  our  business  community  overflows  with 
creative  energy  and  vrtlllngness  to  take  risks. 
If  the  market  Is  there,  you  can  bet  your  last 
Income  tax  payment  that  they  will  Jump  In 
and  try  to  share  the  proceeds  of  that  market. 
Furthermore,  scientific  advance  today 
moves  so  rapidly  In  such  diverse  fields  that 
many  new  products  and  techniques  have 
both  civilian  and  military  application.  Fifty 
years  ago  only  a  small  section  of  the  manu- 
facturing Industry — steel,  explosives,  elec- 
trical equipment  and  the  like — had  any 
major  stake  In  armament  production.  In 
today's  world  almost  any  maker  of  a  finlshefd 
product  can  be  considered  for  a  defense  con- 
tract— pharmaceuticals,  plastics,  dehydrated 
foods,  artificial  fabrics,  data  processing  and 
thousands  of  others. 

It  follows  that  all  of  these  people,  once 
In  the  market,  will  keep  coming  up  with  new 
models  and  better  systems.  Just  as  they  do 
In  the  civilian  market. 

And  as  the  fear  climate  continues,  the 
pressure  Is  on  the  military  to  buy  every  new 
model  of  every  new  Item  to  be  certain  they 
have  the  best  equipment  for  every  hazard  In 
prospect.  Each  new  device  Is  more  complex 
than  the  last,  and  costs  more.  So  that  Is  how 
the  defense  budget  grows. 
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In  this  situation  no  lurking  group  of  busi- 
ness and  military  plotters  Is  necessary.  The 
circumstances  feed  on  themselves  and  pro- 
liferate. 

Prom  the  taxpayers  standpoint,  military 
procurement  has  one  characteristic  not 
found  In  the  business  world.  Since  there  is 
only  one  customer,  the  action  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  discipline  of  the  marketplace. 
The  customer  sets  the  specifications,  but 
cannot  simply  refuse  to  buy  if  the  price  Is 
too  high  or  the  goods  are  shoddy. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  we  oould 
save  a  great  deal  of  money  If  we  went  about 
the  defense  buying  Job  on  a  different  basis. 
The  operating  services  should  be  eliminated 
from  procurement  entirely.  Let  them  stipu- 
late the  mission  for  a  weapon,  establish  si>ec- 
Ificatlons,  and  that  Is  all.  A  completely  sep- 
arate buying  organization  should  take  over 
at  that  point. 

In  Germany,  the  field  conunanders  must 
approve  a  new  weapon  before  It  can  be 
cleared  for  production  and  payment  made. 
Perhaps  this  Is  a  sound  Idea  which  we  should 
adopt.  It  would  eliminate  a  lot  of  middle- 
men. 

Defense  contractors  are  unique  In  one  re- 
spect. They  are  frequently  respKDnslble  for  a 
product  which  everyone  hopes  devoutly  will 
never  be  used.  This  Is  true  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM  System,  for  example.  But  all  of  the 
billions  spent  on  national  defense  during 
the  cold  wttf  years  are  nothing  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  Paul  Revere's  ride.  They  are  an  effort 
to  buy  security  for  ourselves  and  time  for 
the  world  to  mature  and  solve  Its  most  dan- 
gerous problems  without  resorting  to  nu- 
clear warfare. 

Working  slowly  and  painfully  In  that  direc- 
tion, we  have  met  temporary  setbacks  which 
have  caused  good  men  to  lose  their  lives. 
The  weapons  were  used,  and  their  capabilities 
were  revealed  in  action,  but  not  without  a 
price. 

The  men  who  died  In  the  Berlin  airlift, 
the  dead  pilots  of  the  X-15,  those  who  went 
down  with  the  submarine  Thresher.  All  were 
victims  of  the  same  climate,  fear.  So  were 
the  casualties  of  the  war  In  Korea. 

And  today  we  have  Vietnam  as  part  of  the 
long  chain  of  events  during  our  groping 
search  for  assured  peace  In  the  nuclear  age. 

In  view  of  all  I  have  said  on  this  very 
complex  subject,  and  since  I  am  your  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress.  I  would  be  offering 
less  than  you  have  earned  by  your  patience 
If  I  failed  to  end  by  summarizing  my  own 
Judgments  and  stating  my  own  position: 

( 1 )  As  of  this  time  I  am  not  committed 
to  either  support  or  oppose  funds  for  the 
Safeguard  Missile  System.  There  is  much 
testimony  still  to  be  heard,  and  I  will  listen 
most  attentively  and  ask  whatever  questions 
seem  pertinent. 

(2)  I  will  not  support  funding  unless  there 
Is  very  convincing  evidence  that  the  System 
will  work.  Reliance  on  a  faulty  deterrent  Is 
more  dangerous  than  no  deterrent  at  all. 

Individual  components  have  been  success- 
fully tested — the  radars,  the  Spartan  and  the 
Sprint,  but  the  computers  are  not  tested  and 
the  whole  organism  must  be  integrated  be- 
fore the  System  is  assured  of  success. 

Yet,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Russian  SAM  System  was  a  total  failure  In 
Vietnam  against  our  Air  Force.  In  early  1968 
before  the  bombing  halt  there  were  67  SAMs 
launched  for  every  plane  shot  down.  Our 
countermeasuree  were  successful,  and  It 
proves  a  missile  system  can  be  nullified. 

(3)  I  will  not  in  any  event  base  my 
position  on  accepting  the  good  Intentions 
of   the   Soviet   Union.   History   forbids   it. 

We  have  held  the  Soviet  Union  helpless 
before  our  own  power  more  than  once. 

During  four  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  when  we  held  monopoly  nuclear 
power  and  the  Soviet  fighter  force  was  use- 
less against  our  strategic  bombers. 
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After  October,  1952,  when  we  alone  pos- 
sessed the  hydrogen  bomb. 

In  the  Cuban  crisis  when  we  held  a  mis- 
sile superiority  of  five  to  one. 

But  the  Reds  have  convenient  memories 
and  they  still  do  not  understand  free  and 
open  debate  In  an  op>en  society.  Neither  did 
Hitler,  and  he  confused  himself  finally  and 
took  a  chance.  We  can't  afford  to  give  the 
Kremlin  even  that  option. 

The  post-war  path  we  have  followed  began 
March  12,  1947,  when  President  Truman 
asked  Congress  for  $400  million  for  Greece 
and  Turkey,  both  threatened  by  Soviet  ex- 
pansion. Our  Journey  on  that  path  was  never 
a  partisan  political  Issue.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  recall  that  In  a  letter  written  October  18, 
1966,  from  his  Gettysburg  farm  the  late  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  listed  the  achievements  of 
his  presidency,  and  on  that  list  were  preven- 
tion of  Communist  efforts  to  dominate  Iran, 
Guatemala,  Lebanon,  Formosa  and  South 
Vietnam. 

It  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
many  leading  opponents  of  the  ABM  have 
always  favored  compromise  at  any  cost.  They 
fear  confrontation.  They  fear  the  use  of 
power  by  the  American  people.  They  fear  the 
decision  of  the  people.  They  would  rather 
lecture  the  people  on  how  to  behave  them- 
selves. And  In  the  crisis  they  would  favor  dis- 
armament and  surrender  rather  than  face 
the  terrible  choice  of  power. 

(4)  I  would  oppose  In  this  case,  or  In  any 
other,  the  tailoring  of  a  major  weapon  system 
to  meet  the  shifting  and  slippery  demands 
of  diplomacy.  Teddy  Roosevelt  told  us  In 
1912  to  "walk  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick", 
and  his  advice  still  commands  respect. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  science  is  uni- 
versal and  holds  no  permanent  secrets  for 
exclusive  use  by  any  nation.  Any  weapon  that 
can  be  built,  will  be  built. 

But  It  might  not  be  tued.  Such  was  the 
case  with  gas  and  bacteria  weapons  In 
World  War  II.  It  should  be  the  function  of 
diplomacy  to  concentrate  on  securing  such 
International  agreements  as  will  encourage 
friendship  among  all  nations  and  gradually 
make   weapon   building   an   exp>enslve  folly. 

Meanwhile,  let's  remember  a  police  state 
will  use  any  weapon,  if  It  can  do  so  with  im- 
punity, as  Hitler  did  with  the  V-Rockets 
against  England. 

And  let's  remember  that  Pearl  Harbor  was 
a  "first  strike"  of  the  1941  model.  Pour  years 
of  blood  and  treasure  were  required  to  nullify 
that  aggression. 

(5)  I  do  accept  the  definition  of  the  Safe- 
guard System  as  a  wholly  defensive  weapon. 
A  system  with  a  range  of  a  few  hundred 
miles  can  hardly  be  an  aggressor's  weapon. 

Yet,  listen  to  the  outcry  from  the  same 
voices  that  always  cry  out  in  fear  of  any 
change  on  the  chess  board  of  world  affairs. 

We  have  been  through  their  veil  of  tears 
before  on  many  occasions : 

In  the  Immediate  post-war  era  when  we 
decided  to  build  a  nuclear  weapons  force. 

Next  when  we  decided  to  build  a  hydrogen 
bomb. 

Then  when  we  decided  to  deploy  an  inter- 
continental rocket  force. 

And  again  when  we  decided  to  construct  a 
Polaris  Submarine  Fleet. 

Each  time  the  same  people  sang  the  same 
tune. 

We  were  aggressors,  building  weapons  to 
blackmail  the  world. 

Now  by  some  tortiired  logic  these  same 
people  would  tell  us  a  system  of  rockets  to 
cover  a  few  hundred  miles  Is  escalation  of 
the  war  threat  because  we  are  reducing  the 
ability  of  an  enemy  to  use  his  rockets  against 
us.  If  we  have  an  enemy  who  worries  about 
that  point,  then  he  must  have  aggressive 
Intentions. 

Presumably  we  should  trust  their  good 
Intentions,  as  did  the  people  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. 
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(6)  I  am  convinced  that  we  must  reduce 
our  total  defense  spending.  I  would  work 
toward  reaching  a  figure  averaging  7%  of 
our  gross  national  product  or  less  If  possible. 

Some  policy  of  this  kind  Is  required  or  we 
will  be  drawn  into  a  permanent  and  contin- 
uing role  as  world  policeman. 

I  have  confidence  In  our  technology  and 
our  ability  to  remain  ahead  of  an  enemy 
qualitatively  for  as  long  Into  the  future  as 
we  must.  But  since  1945,  we  have  held  to- 
gether the  ranks  of  the  Free  World  and 
Communism  has  been  exposed  In  all  of  Its 
weaknesses.  It  Is  now  time  for  other  nations 
to  exert  and  defend  their  nationhood  If  they 
will.  And  if  they  won't,  our  sons  should  not 
be  offered  as  hostage  for  their  failures. 

The  Kremlin  has  used  our  defense  ex- 
penditures as  an  alibi  for  the  obvious  weak- 
nesses of  their  political  and  economic  sys- 
tem. Their  failure  to  unify  their  satellites. 
Their  failure  to  develop  Russia  Internally. 
Their  failure  to  meet  consumer  goods 
demands. 

It  Is  to  our  long-term  advantage  to  shat- 
ter that  alibi  and  force  exposure  of  their 
weakness  In  the  eyes  of  their  own  jjeople. 

There  Is  no  great  cause  for  alarm.  By  world 
standards  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  yet  even 
classed  as  an  Industrialized  country,  since 
over  30 "T;  of  Its  labor  force  Is  still  on  the  farm 
and  food  alone  counts  for  20^,^  of  its  na- 
tional Income.  In  the  largest  Soviet  grain 
region  only  50 """^  of  all  farm  machinery  Is  In 
a  state  of  good  repair,  and  In  one  of  the 
largest  provinces  more  than  2,000  tractors  of 
the  same  type  are  Immobilized  for  lack  of 
spare  parts. 

(7)  I  believe  we  are  entering  a  time  of 
transition  In  the  management  of  our  di- 
plomacy and  our  national  defense.  But  the 
decisions  to  be  taken  must  not  and  will  not 
be  Influenced  by  the  scuffling  of  beatniks  In 
the  streets  or  the  bleating  of  quack  intellec- 
tuals who  still  apologize  for  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia. 

So  In  connection  with  the  Safeguard  ABM 
or  any  other  weapons  system  .  .  . 

If  It  Is  a  proven  addition  to  the  national 
security  .  .  . 

If  changing  events  in  the  world  require  It 
as  a  response  .  .  . 

If  there  Is  no  acceptable  alternative  to 
meet  an  identifiable  danger  .  .  . 

Then  I  would  suppwrt  it. 

Actually,  a  decision  In  support  Is  no  dif- 
ferent than  the  first  great  military  ijollcy 
declslon  by  the  Continental  Congress— to 
start  Its  own  Navy  ...  to  buy  the  old  French 
ship  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  arm  her  .  .  to 
direct  John  Paul  Jones  to  patrol  the  Atlantic 
as  a  first  line  of  defense  for  this  continent. 
In  the  context  of  the  total  picture,  and  of 
history  as  it  has  been  written,  I  would  con- 
sider my  support  to  be  the  action  of  a  dove, 
not  a  hawk. 

For  history  leaves  no  doubt  that  only  the 
strong  can  dlscoxirage  attack  and  bring  peace 
to  the  world  of  men. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION   ACT   OF    1963 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  today  which  is  a 
technical  amendment  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  Section  104(b)  a) 
of  that  act  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  State  advisory  council  and  further 
provides  that  the  members  of  the  council 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  or 
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by  the  State  educational  agency  in  those 
cases  where  tHe  members  of  that  agency 
are  elected. 

The  sltuati(^n  in  New  York  State  is 
somewhat  unique  In  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency — the  board  of  regents — 
is  elected  by  the  State  legislature.  The 
Office  of  Education  does  not.  under  the 
terms  of  the  existing  statute,  recognize 
the  board  of  regents  as  an  elected  body 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  members 
of  the  vocational  education  advisory 
council. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  would  make 
It  explicitly  cl^r  that  the  Congress  in- 
tended the  Stiite  educational  agency  to 
be  the  appointing  authority  when  that 
agency  is  elected  at  large  or  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Stat^  legislature. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  30,  1969 


ADDRESS  OP  FORMER  GOV.  THEO- 
DORE R.  McKELDIN.  OP  MARY- 
LAND.  DELIVERED  AT  MEETING 
OP  FEDERAL  BAR  ASSOCIATION, 
CAPFTOL  HTI.T,  CHAPTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

dr  idssoimi 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  law  and  order  and, 
Indeed,  today  we  are  more  concerned 
with  this  matter  than  ever  before.  We 
are  alarmed  abdut  the  escalating  rate  of 
crime.  Many  question  the  wisdom  of  to- 
day's permissiv0  society  £ind  ask  where 
is  the  world  heading? 

One  of  the  Nation's  truly  great  men 
and  certainly  ohe  of  its  acknowledged 
most  brilliant  orators— the  Honorable 
Theodore  Roosevelt  McKeldin — gave 
much  thought  <o  this  subject.  He  was 
Governor  of  the  iState  of  Maryland  from 
1951  to  1959,  arjd  also  served  as  mayor 
of  Baltimore — the  largest  city  south  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  Line  and  the  Nation's 
sixth  biggest — fir  two  separate  terms. 
1943-47,  and  aga^  from  1963  to  1967.  He 
is  also  remembered  as  the  delegate  who 
placed  Gen.  D^ight  D.  Eisenhower's 
name  in  nomination  for  President  of  the 
United  States.     ' 

At  a  meeting  oi  the  Capitol  Hill  Chap- 
ter of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  held 
on  April  17,  196a(,  former  Governor  Mc- 
Keldin delivered!  a  most  eloquent  and 
stirring  address  <)n  the  general  topic  of 
"Law  and  Orde*  in  Today's  Society." 
What  he  said  murits  serious  considera- 
tion and,  therefcre.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  words  of 
this  noted  lawyqr.  scholar,  gentleman, 
and  statesman;  they  were  as  follows: 
Law  and  O&de  i  in  Today's  Societt 
(Address    by    Hop.    Theodore    Roosevelt 

M*Keldln) 
"Let  reverence  to-  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mcther  to  the  Usplng  babe 
that  prattles  on  he^  lap,  let  It  be  taught  In 
schocla.  In  seminaries  and  m  colleges:  let  It 
be  written  In  prlmi  rs.  spelling  books  and  In 
almanaca;  let  It  be  ;  )reached  from  the  pulpit, 
proclaimed  in  legls  atlve  halls  and  enforced 
In  courts  of  Justice  And,  In  short,  let  It  be- 
come the  pohtlcal  religion  of  the  nation  and 
let  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexes  and 
tongues  and  colors  and  conditions  sacrifice 
unceasingly  upon  Its  altars." 


So.  In  1838,  spoke  Abraham  Lincoln,  then 
aged  29.  to  an  audience  of  young  men  In 
Springfield,  Illinois,  and  who  is  rash  enough 
to  deny  that  he  was  right? 

"The  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition 
of  the  word  liberty,  and  the  American  people. 
Just  now,  are  much  in  want  of  one." 

So,  m  1864,  spoke  Abraham  Lincoln,  then 
aged  55,  to  the  Sanitary  Pair,  ancestor  of  the 
Red  Cross,  in  BalUmore.  Again,  who  Is  rash 
enough  to  deny  that  he  was  right? 

He  was  right  then,  and  he  is  right  today. 
Indeed.  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  neither  In 
1838,  nor  In  1864.  was  he  half  as  right  as  he 
Is  in  1969.  I  would  say  It,  except  that  I  know 
that  rlghtness  Is  not  something  that  can 
be  measured  with  a  foot-rule. 

Each  of  those  declarations  Is  a  plain  state- 
ment of  truth.  Yet  take  them  together  and 
you  have  a  statement,  not  of  fact,  but  of  the 
most  baffling  problem  the  American  people 
have  been  called  on  to  solve,  namely,  the 
reconciliation  of  reverence  for  law  with  love 
of  liberty. 

We  still  need  a  good  definition  of  liberty, 
but  we  also  need  a  good  definition  of 
reverence,  specifically  reverence  for  law. 
There  Is  no  lack  of  definitions  of  both,  but 
most  of  them  are  partly  and  some  of  them 
blatantly  false.  For  Instance,  Simon  Legree, 
the  infamous  overseer  in  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin",  defined  reverence  for  law  as  reverence 
for  the  blacksnake  whip  with  which  he 
lashed  the  slaves  to  their  dally  tasks. 

Old  Simon  Legree  Is  dead  and  gone,  thank 
God,  although  sometimes  I  think  I  see  hU 
ghost  stalking  our  streets,  and  even  sneak- 
ing Into  the  offices  of  high  ofllclals  and  into 
legislative  chambers.  But  at  least  he  is  no 
longer  a  part  of  our  professed  creed,  only  a 
relic  of  ancient  superstition,  like  fear  of 
black  cats  and  of  the  evil  eye. 

Very  much  alive,  however,  and  visible 

all  too  visible— m  broad  daylight  are  peo- 
ple who  are  giving  to  Uberty  a  definition  as 
monstrous  as  Legree's  definition  of  reverence. 
Different  people  give  them  various  names 
"ylpples",  "hippies",  "far  outs",  plain  "nuts"! 
and  others,  but  you  know  the  class  I  mean.  I 
am  not  referring  to  mere  eccentricity.  If  a 
man  or  woman  chooses  to  dress  In  fantastic 
fashion.  It  Is  no  concern  of  mine,  as  long  as 
It  does  not  Involve  Indecent  exposure.  If 
people  entertain  what  to  me  are  eccentric 
Ideas,  that,  again.  Is  no  concern  of  mine 
It  is  not  until  this  liberty  begins  to  restrict 
mine  that  I  have  a  right  to  object. 

If  a  man  finds  himself  alienated  from  so- 
ciety, he  may  have  reasons  that  I  must  re- 
spect, even  though  I  do  not  understand 
them;  but  if  he  Is  alienated  from  soap,  he 
becomes  an  offense  to  the  nostrils,  which  is 
no  man's  right.  If  a  man  disbeUeves  what  I 
take  to  be  truth,  I  may  disapprove,  but  I  may 
not  distrain  him.  But  If  he  assumes  to  for- 
bid me  to  learn  what  I  wish  to  know,  or  to 
believe  what  I  choose  to  believe,  then  it  be- 
comes my  right  and  my  duty  to  assist  In 
throwing  him  Into  the  calaboose  with  what 
the  Supreme  Court  caUs  "all  deliberate 
speed". 

I  beUeve  In  the  right  of  public  demon- 
strations of  approval  or  disapproval,  i  be- 
lieve that  "the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble  and  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances"  cannot  lawfully 
be  abridged,  by  the  police,  by  the  courts,  by 
the  Congress,  or  by  the  President.  But  the 
key  word  In  that  guarantee  is  "peaceably". 
Shouting  through  a  bull-horn  Is  not  peace- 
able. Obscene  or  opprobrious  language  Is  not 
peaceable.  Squawk  and  squalls  and  shrieks 
Intended  not  to  refute  but  to  drown  out  a 
speaker's  argument,  are  not  peaceable. 

In  any  pubUc  place  acts,  language,  even 
gestures  Intended  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace  are  disorderly  conduct,  which  Is  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  by  fine,  or  Imprison- 
ment, or  both.  When  people  undertaking  to 
suppress  other  people's  liberty  are  themselves 
suppressed,  Uberty  is  not  infringed  it  is  de- 
fended. 


This  is,  I  believe,  sound  theory,  but  when 
it  comes  to  practice  we  run  into  that  trouble- 
some old  maxim,  "circumstances  alter  cases". 
Cool  reason  Is  just  about  the  most  fragile 
thing  on  earth.  One  touch  of  passion  shat- 
ters It  and  often,  much  too  often,  the  pas- 
sion is  due  not  to  anything  present,  but  to 
remembrance  of  things  past  which  we  call 
prejudice.  To  adapt  an  old  adage,  when 
prejudice  and  passion  come  In  at  the  door. 
Justice  flies  out  of  the  window.  There  is 
nothing  specifically  American  about  this.  It 
applies  to  all  nations,  for  it  Is  a  law  of  hu- 
man nature. 

But  has  It  occurred  to  you  that  civiliza- 
tion is  merely  an  effort  to  repeal  those  laws 
of  human  nature  that  make  for  anarchy? 
It  Is  a  law  of  human  nature  to  wish  to  hit 
the   person    who   angers    you,    but   civilized 
people  seldom  do  it.  A  higher  law  takes  prec- 
edence, and  It  is  not  merely  a  police  measure, 
it  Is  an  effect  of  centuries  of  civilized  living. 
A  little  less   than   two  centuries  ago  this 
republic  was  founded  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  repealing  what  had  until  then  been 
regarded  as  a  law  of  human  nature,  namely, 
the  proposition  that  a  herd  of  men  can  no 
more  govern  themselves  than  can  a  herd  of 
sheep.  The  proposition  had  been  challenged 
before,  but  never  with  more  than  a  momen- 
tary success.  We  have  managed  to  make  our 
challenge  work  tolerably  well  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  which  made  Lincoln  call  our 
nation,  even  when  It  seemed  about  to  col- 
lapse, "the  last,  best  hope  of  earth". 

We  have  given  the  world  proof  that  self- 
government  by  free  men  In  an  Imperfect, 
but  workable  form,  can  be  maintained  for 
as  much  as  two  hundred  years.  That  proof 
is  the  greatest  gift  that  America  has  given  or 
can  give  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  on  the 
success  of  our  experiment  all  their  hope  de- 
pends. If  we  now  permit  Internal  rivalries, 
dissensions  and  hatreds  to  defeat  that  ex- 
periment, we  shall  do  more  than  bring  ruin 
on  ourselves,  we  shall  also  defeat  the  last, 
best  hope  of  earth.  Some  sort  of  organiza- 
tion called  a  nation  might  survive,  but  the 
great  republic  would  end  as  a  wreck  cast 
Into  the  dust-bin  of  history. 

Anarchy  obviously  would  defeat  the  dream, 
but  a  police  state  would  defeat  it  even  more 
completely.  Any  division  of  our  people  into 
castes  and  classes  would  defeat  it,  and  it  mat- 
ters not  at  all  how  the  lines  were  drawn, 
whether  raclaUy.  religiously,  economically  or 
In  any  other  way  that  would  divide  Ameri- 
cans into  first,  second,  and  third  class  citi- 
zens. There  are  forces,  as  there  have  always 
been,  drawing  us  toward  that  catastrophe, 

and  to  resist  those  forces  is  a  double  duty 

one  to  our  forefathers  who  pledged  their, 
and  our,  lives,  fortimes  and  sacred  honor  to 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  The  other  Is 
to  our  sons  to  the  nth  generation,  that  we 
shall  not  destroy  their  chance  to  kindle  the 
world's  spark  of  hope  into  a  blaze,  lighting 
it  toward  that  day  when  "nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shaU 
they  learn  war  any  more". 

But  to  achieve  it  we,  and  I  have  in  mind 
especiaUy  the  rising  generation,  must  sur- 
mount this  crisis,  which  can  be  done  only 
by  the  exercise  of  both  Intelligence  and  tol- 
erance. We  must  neglect  no  possible  source 
of  power,  however  fantastic  It  may  appear. 
The  hippies  and  ylpples  are  obviously  blun- 
dering and  confused:  but  there  is  a  driving 
force  within  them  that  must  be  carefully 
studied.  The  raving  students  who  are  wreck- 
ing classrooms  are  damaging  themselves, 
their  property  and  their  prospects,  but  they 
are  moving,  and  movement  is  proof  of  kinetic 
energy  that  might  serve  a  good  purpose.  The 
wild  black  extremists  risk  precipitating  a 
blood-bath,  but  never  again  will  the  .Ameri- 
can Negro  sink  into  the  duU  apathy  that  has 
held  him  In  a  sort  of  coma  for  a  hundred 
years. 

The  dangers  that  confront  us  are  terrific, 
and  God  forbid  that  I  should  pretend  to 
know  how  to  escape  them.  But  escape  them   I 
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believe  we  shall,  for  wild  days  have  afflicted 
the  public  ere  now,  not  once  but  repeatedly, 
yet  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts  have  al- 
ways brought  us  through,  and  invariably 
into  a  brighter  and  nobler  destiny  than  we 
had  dared  expect  before.  For  one  thing,  when 
our  forefathers  declared  our  Independence, 
•appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions"  it 
is  evident  that  the  appeal  was  not  then  dis- 
missed, nor  has  it  been  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years.  I  beUeve  it  is  stUl  in  force. 

Knowing  full  well  how  stressful  are  the 
times,  dismayed  as  I  am  by  riots,  and  revolts, 
and  wild  threatenlngs,  almost  ready  to  admit 
that  we  are  witnessing  Poe's  "Tragedy,  Man", 
"with  much  of  madness,  and  more  of  sin — 
and  horror  the  soul  of  the  plot",  I  am  yet 
steadfast  In  the  faith  that  we  shall  yet  find 
a  clearer  definition  of  reverence,  and  a 
sharper  definition  of  liberty  than  Lincoln 
knew:  and  with  their  aid  we  shall  give  the 
world  a  larger  pattern  of  government  than 
we  drew. 

This  is  inevitably  the  work  of  the  next 
generation,  to  which  mine,  I  am  certain,  is 
glad  to  pass  it  on.  For  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  done  ovir  best,  I  hope,  I  think  we  may 
share  the  feeling  of  those  two  old  heroes  of 
the  first  crisis  of  the  republic,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  John  Adams.  We,  too,  may  say,  as 
Jefferson  wrote  to  Adams,  "Laboring  always 
at  the  same  oar,  with  some  wave  ever  ahead, 
threatening  to  overwhelm  us,  and  yet  pass- 
ing harmless  under  our  bark,  we  knew  not 
how  we  rode  through  the  storm  with  heart 
and  hand,  and  made  a  happy  port." 


BIRTH  OF  CHICAGO  TODAY 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  28, 
1969.  marks  a  great  day  for  Chicagoans 
and  especially  for  newspaper  readers  of 
that  city.  On  April  28  a  new  publication 
appeared  in  Chicago,  a  new  publication 
which  has  grown  from  the  hardy  roots 
of  a  respected  and  established  Chicago 
newspaper — Chicago's  American.  This 
new  publication — new  in  format  as  well 
as  in  name — is  to  be  called  Chicago 
Today,  a  name  which  will  convey  the 
sense  of  immediacy  and  relevance  which 
publishers  of  Chicago  Today  hope  to 
incorporate  into  it. 

The  most  obvious  difference  between 
Chicago  Today  and  its  predecessor  will 
be  its  more  compact  tabloid  format. 
More  than  format  has  been  changed, 
however.  As  a  story  in  the  last  edition 
of  Chicago's  American  said: 

Chicago  Today  .  .  .  will  offer  a  kaleidoscope 
of  features  for  the  whole  family. 

Once  again  Chicago,  already  getting 
far  better  newspaper  service  than  most 
cities  of  the  Nation,  has  scored  a  coup. 
As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  congratu- 
latory message  to  Chicago  Today: 

This  is  a  new  landmark  in  publishing  in 
the  United  States. 

What  is  most  significant,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  in  changing  Its  format  and  lay- 
out, Chicago  Today  is  responding  di- 
rectly to  the  desires  of  its  readers.  This 
is  the  kind  of  Journalistic  response  that 
one  does  not  often  see.  As  Lloyd  Wendt, 
publisher  of  Chicago  Today,  and  Luke 
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p.  Carroll,  its  editor,  told  the  readers  of 
the  first  edition : 

Our  dialog  has  been  good.  Your  letters, 
your  calls  to  our  Action  Line,  and  our  sur- 
veys and  studies  have  told  us  what  to  do  to 
serve  you  better.  A  new  kind  of  newspaper 
Is  what  you  had  said  you  want.  Compact, 
crisp,  quick  to  bring  you  the  facts.  Or- 
ganized, esisy  to  read.  Significant.  Fresh.  At- 
tractive to  the  eye,  convenient,  exciting. 
Compact. 

I  believe  that  Chicago's  American 
readers  have  been  given  what  they 
wanted,  and  I  believe  all  of  Chicago  will 
benefit. 

I  want  to  express  my  congratulations 
to  the  editors,  publisher,  and  staff  of 
Chicago  Today  for  their  imagination 
and  courage.  I  wish  them  the  best  of 
luck  and  all  success. 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  AGED 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NBW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  19  million  Americans  65  years  or 
older.  The  average  aged  person  has  to 
live  on  less  than  half  the  money  avail- 
able to  a  younger  person.  This  difference 
in  income  is  far  greater  than  any  possi- 
ble difference  in  living  requirements. 

Our  attitude  toward  the  elderly  has 
too  often  been  to  ignore  them  rather 
than  to  offer  them  opportunities  to  learn, 
to  work,  and  to  engage  in  social  activities. 
We  must  begin  to  show  senior  citizens 
that  reaching  the  age  of  65  does  not  mean 
"dropping  out,"  stagnating,  or  being 
forced  to  be  completely  dependent  on 
others. 

We  need  many  new  institutions  to 
study  the  aged  and  their  problems.  The 
Khel  Percy  Andrus  Gerontology  Center 
in  southern  California  Is  an  important 
effort  to  bring  dignity,  spirit,  and  mean- 
ing to  senior  citizens.  The  center,  de- 
signed to  study  the  aging  process,  will 
include  nine  basic  laboratories,  graduate 
facilities,  a  specialized  library  on  aging, 
and  training  facilities  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. As  an  integral  part  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  it  will  be  staffed 
by  well-known  scientists  and  scholars. 

In  support  of  this  worthwhile  project 
I  am  introducing  the  following  resolu- 
tion and  request  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  encouraging  its  adoption: 
Rbsolution 

Whereas  there  are  over  19  million  older 
Americans  65  and  over,  and 

Whereas  the  number  of  older  Americans 
Increases  by  over  three  hundred  thousand 
per  year,  and 

Whereas  by  the  year  2000,  35%  of  our 
population  will  be  65  and  older,  and 

Whereas  the  average  life  span  of  an  Ameri- 
can child  born  today  Is  70  years  as  compared 
with  47  in  1900,  and 

Wheieas  gerontology  is  a  relatively  new 
science,  and 

Whereas  Congress  is  continually  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  older  Americans,  said 
concern  having  been  demonstrated  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  (P.L.  89-73),  therefore. 
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It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  programs 
of  scientific  research  and  training  in  Aging, 
such  as  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Geron- 
tology Center  located  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  be  encouraged  and 
supported. 


NATIONAL  TIMBER  SUPPLY  ACT 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30,   1969 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  southeastern 
Washington  State,  which  is  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress, is  deeply  concerned  with  the  proper 
management  of  our  timber  resources — 
not  only  in  the  immediate  locality,  but 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  my  district  derive  a  high 
percentage  of  their  livelihoods  from  the 
endless  cycle  of  forest  growth,  care,  har- 
vest, and  regeneration  as  well  as  from 
the  conversion  of  this  miraculous  wood 
fiber  into  useful  products  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  Americans  everywhere. 

When  a  basic  industry,  such  as  lumber 
and  plywood  production,  is  adversely  af- 
fected in  the  marketplace  by  sharply  in- 
creasing prices  which  engender  buyer 
resistance  the  people  of  my  district  suffer 
significant  reverses.  Prices  for  these  basic 
building  materials  rose  to  levels  nearly 
double  the  1967  price  during  1968  and  a 
storm  of  protest  echoed  throughout  the 
land  as  homebuilders  and  home  buyers 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  antici- 
pate final  construction  and  selling  costs 
for  the  homes  so  sorely  needed. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committees  undertook  in- 
vestigations of  the  causes  underlying  the 
unprecedented  rise  in  softwood  lumber 
and  plywood  prices.  These  inquiries, 
drawing  upon  expert  testimony  from  all 
parties  concerned,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, revealed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself  held  the  key  to  solution.  The 
high  cost  of  finished  products  had  re- 
sulted in  large  part  because  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  adequately  funding  the 
modem  forest  management  methods 
necessary  to  realize  maximum  return 
from  the  Federal  timber  resource. 

It  was  properly  predicted  that  unless 
the  Federal  Government,  which  controls 
60  percent  of  the  softwood  sawtimber 
inventory  in  the  Nation,  took  positive 
steps  to  increase  the  supply  of  timber 
from  its  lands,  prices  for  finished  goods 
would  remain  high  and  might  well  go 
higher  in  the  face  of  demand. 

Consumer  reaction  was  predictable. 
Believing  that  the  Congress  would  act 
to  enable  the  Forest  Service  to  increase 
its  timber  availability,  consumers  stopped 
buying  both  softwood  lumber  and  ply- 
wood and  the  price  dropped  sharply.  The 
result  was  plywood  plant  closures  since 
the  high  costs  of  Federal  timber  con- 
tracted for  earlier  meant  that  conversion 
of  that  timber  Into  plywood  in  the  face  of 
a  declining  market  price  would  oblige  the 
plants  to  sell  at  a  loss.  Similar  declines, 
although  not  so  marked,  were  evident 
in  the  softwood  construction  lumber 
market. 


Briefly   stal 
Supply  Act  wj 
yield  fund  as 
of  the  timber 
commercial   H 
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It  Is  irrat  onal  to  expect  producers  of 
any  product  to  manufacture  and  sell  at  a 
loss  to  themselves.  Many  mills  In  the  West 
are  caught  bi  a  severe  squeeze  between 
the  high  prices  they  paid  for  Federal 
stumpage  aad  the  buyer  resistance  to 
high  cost  plywood  and  lumber.  And  it  is 
not  only  the  management  and  stock- 
holder who  suffers  in  this  condition.  The 
workers  are  adversely  affected  due  to 
layoffs  and  shutdowns. 

The  chain  Reaction  triggered  in  such  a 
situation  extteds  across  the  entire  Na- 
tion because  builders  stop  building,  car- 
penters are  thrown  out  of  work,  other 
building  trades  suffer  reduced  employ- 
ment opportiinities,  the  distribution  out- 
lets are  slowid  to  a  stop,  and,  perhaps, 
most  regrettably,  the  American  people 
are  denied  th*  homes  they  have  the  right 
to  expect  to  be  able  to  buy  for  their 
families. 

Correction  I  of  this  economic  disloca- 
tion is  of  a  tremendous  urgency  and,  it  Is 
for  that  reasin,  that  I  have  introduced 
the  National  Timber  Supply  Act  of  1969, 
whioh-  contai^is  within  it  the  essential 
element  for  relief  of  this  and  other  asso- 
ciated economlic  ills. 

ed,   the   National   Timber 

ill  establish  a  high  timber 

repository  for  65  percent 

sale  receipts  from  Federal 

t)rest    lands.   The   Federal 

timber  management  agencies  will  be  able 

to   draw  upon  that  fund,   through   the 

regular  appropriations  process,  to  obtain 

the  dollars  "necessary  to  apply  modem 

management  iiethods  to  the  producing 

timberlands  uhder  their  charge.  Funds 

deposited  but  I  unappropriated  within  2 

years  will  revett  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  doUars  appropriated  from  the  fund 
will  be  used  toj  apply  tested  forest  man- 
agement methbds  to  vast  areas  of  Fed- 
eral commercial  timberlands  which  are 
"  3r  are  reserved  from  har- 

lere  has  previously  been 
assurance  that  funds 
lable  for  sustained  com- 
1  operations.  The  National 
Timber  Supplj^  Act  wiU  overcome  this 
previous  restraint  on  sound  management 
of  Federal  timberlands. 

There  is  ano  ;her  overtone  which  can- 
not be  ignored  )ecause  it  responds  to  the 
direct  county  s(  rvice  needs  of  every  con- 
stituency where  Federal  commercial  for- 
ests exist.  Under  present  law,  25  percent 
of  the  Federal  timber  sale  receipts  for 
harvest  within  a  county  revert  to  the 
county  for  the  express  pui-pose  of  sup- 
porting schools  i  ind  roads.  This  procedure 
will  be  continued  unchanged  under  the 
National  Timber  Supply  Act,  but  there 
will  be  one   sii;nificant   difference— the 
total  funds  whi(  h  will  be  returned  to  the 
counties  for  th;se  basic  purposes    The 
increase  of  timber  sales  on  Federal  com- 
mercial lands  w}  ich  will  be  possible  under 
the  new  act.  wil   materially  increase  the 
dollar  total  retu  -ned  to  the  counties  It  is 
simple  logic  thai  if  the  timber  supply  in- 
creases in  the  fa  :e  of  Increasing  domestic 
wood  requirements,   total  sales  will  be 
Increased,  and    hus  the  dollars  earned 
will  be  higher. 

Another  aspect  of  the  doUar  return  to 
the  counties  is  that  under  the  Knudsen- 
Vandenberg  Act,  timber  purchasers  must 
deposit  a  portloA  of  the  total  sale  value 


now  neglected 
vest  because 
no    long-rang^ 
would  be  ava 
mercial  timber 
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for  reforestation  of  areas  they  harvest. 
This  amount  Is  credited  to  the  timber 
purchaser  on  his  flnal  settlement  but  It 
is  not  reflected  as  part  of  the  total  cash 
receipts  and  thus  the  counties  are  denied 
the  benefits  of  these  deposits  since  their 
25  percent  is  assessed  against  the  sale 
price  less  the  Knudsen-Vandenberg 
funds. 

This  has  been  a  serious  bone  of  con- 
tention between  Fgderal  and  coimty  offi- 
cials In  the  past  and  the  Congress  has 
conducted  hearings  on  this  subject  at 
the  request  of  the  counties  who  have  felt 
that  they  have  been  shortchanged. 

This  particular  difficulty  will  be  over- 
come since  the  reforestation  activities  on 
Federal  commercial  timberlands  will,  un- 
der the  National  Timber  Supply  Act.  be 
funded  directly  from  the  high  timber 
yield  fund  and  the  need  for  separate 
Knudsen-Vandenberg  funds  will  be 
eliminated. 

I  have  not  discussed  the  significance 
of  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act  to 
meeting  our  national  goal  of  26  million 
units  over  the  next  decade.  This  figure  Is 
specified  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1968 
which  was  overwhelmingly  supported  by 
the  Congress.  It  has  been  clearly  stated 
by  such  an  authority  as  Eugene  Gul- 
ledge,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Homebuilders,  that  It  will  be 
impossible  to  build  the  homes  America 
needs  without  softwood  lumber  and  ply- 
wood. I  believe  Mr.  Gulledge  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Gtovernment  if  It 
establishes   worthy   goals   of   this  kind 
must  support  its  Intentions  by  following 
through  to  unleash  the  forest  resource 
to  make  the  goals  attainable. 

This  Congress  has  it  within  its  powers 
to  update  and  maximize  the  bountiful 
return  the  Nation  can  derive  from  the 
Federal  commercial  forests.  I  believe  it 
must  be  done  and  I  will  work  vigorously 
for  the  passage  of  the  National  Timber 
Supply  Act  as  a  principal  means  to  make 
the  possibilities  become  realities 


April  30,  1969 


immense  pride  to  A.  Philip  Randolph  as 
the  visionary  whose  foresight  made  pos- 
sible each  and  all  of  these  milestones  over 
the  past  40  years. 

Last  year,  A.  Philip  Randolph  stepped 
down  as  head  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  but 
though  he  is  retired  in  name,  in  reality 
his  task  to  create  a  society  based  on 
liberty  and  equity  goes  on. 

The  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute  will 
stand  always  as  a  living  monument  to 
the  philosophy  which  exemplifies  the 
achievements  of  the  man  himself. 

The  story  of  A.  Philip  Randolph  is 
testimony  to  the  belief  that  a  minority 
American  can  rise  from  squalor  and 
poverty  to  advance  the  welfare  of  all 
citizens.  And  it  is  through  the  work  of 
Mr.  Randolph  that  the  added  oppor- 
tunity has  been  made  for  many  other 
poor  Americans— black,  brown,  and 
white  alike— to  follow  and  build  upon 
these  accomplishments. 

If  there  is  an  American  dream,  that 
dream  has  been  realized  over  the  past  80 
years  by  A.  Philip  Randolph.  I  wish  him 
many  mnre  healthy  and  fruitful  years 
to  come. 


April  30,  1969 


GILBERT  BILL  TO  BENEFIT  BUND 
PERSONS 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  Nirw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 


TRIBUTE  TO  A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  I  pay  tribute  today  to  A.  Philip 
Randnlph.  above  all  else  I  honor  him  as 
one  of  the  great  visionaries  of  our  times 
Now,  as  he  marks  his  80th  birthday  i 
believe  that  Mr.  Randolph  looks  back  at 
his  accomplishments  not  as  personal  vic- 
tories, but  Instead  as  achievements 
reached  in  a  long  and  continuing  effort  to 
grant  freedom,  justice  and  equality  to 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Too  often  the  visionary  gets  overlooked 
in  our  society.  Objectives  are  met.  and 
laurels  placed  on  those  most  near  to 
accomplishments,  and  in  fast-moving 
times,  the  originator,  the  visionary  gets 
relegated  to  the  background. 

When  we  talk  of  the  struggle  to  permit 
collective  bargaining,  when  we  praise 
the  Federal  fair  employment  actions, 
when  we  remember  the  moving  marches 
on  Washington,  we  also  should  point  with 


Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my 
coUeagues  to  give  serious  attention  to  my 
bUl,  H.R.  6224,  to  liberalize  the  eligibility 
of  blind  persons  for  social  security  bene- 
fits. I  ask  every  one  of  you  to  consider 
this  bill  because  blindness  is  not  a  re- 
gional problem,  not  a  racial  problem,  not 
an  economic  problem,  not  an  urban  or 
a  rural  problem.  It  is  a  crushing  disabil- 
ity that  can  strike  anyone,  anytime 
without  regard  to  race,  wealth  or  place 
of  residence.  It  is  a  responsibility  that 
each  of  us.  as  Congressmen,  faces 
equally. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  this  bill  favor- 
ably because  the  social  security  laws  cur- 
rently governing  the  blind  are  harsh. 
They  take  virtually  no  account  of  the 
special  needs  of  the  blind.  They  are  the 
standards  that  a  cruel  and  insensitive  so- 
ciety would  set,  and  I  do  not  think  our 
country  can  live  with  those  standards  In 
good  conscience. 

This  bill  would  allow  any  blind  person 
to  be  eligible  for  social  security  if  he 
has  worked  six  quarters,  rather  than  five 
of  the  last  10  years,  as  the  current  law 
provides.  It  would,  furthermore,  allow  the 
blind  to  retain  their  earnings,  rather 
than  cut  benefits  off  as  soon  as  $140  a 
month  is  earned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  only  tragic  to 
be  blind;  it  is  also  frightfuUy  expensive. 
The  blind  need  to  hire  people  or  have  ex- 
pensive animals  to  substitute  for  their 
sight.  They  need  special  books  and 
papers.  They  often  must  live  In  special 
quarters.  We  must  encourage  them  to 
work  and  to  live  decent  lives,  but  our 
current  laws  penalize  them  for  their  af- 
fliction. 


The  cost  of  this  bill  to  our  social  se- 
curity system  would  be  very  small,  but 
the  measure  of  help  It  would  bring  to 
those  who  desperately  need  it  would  be 
very  great.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look 
into  their  consciences  and  support  KIL 
6224,  a  bill  which  is  practical  and  com- 
passionate. 


EQUITABLE  FARM  INCOME  AT  THE 
MARKETPLACE 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  searching  for  ways  to  strengthen 
the  economic  position  of  the  American 
farmer  and  to  reverse  the  decline  In  in- 
come he  has  suffered  during  recent  years. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M. 
Hardin  is  currently  conducting  a  series  of 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
in  order  to  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  and  to  submit  their 
proposals  for  a  solution  to  the  farm 
problems. 

An  imaginative  and  instructive  plan  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  farmers 
in  the  marketplace  and  to  achieve  for 
him  a  fair  return  on  his  labor  and  invest- 
ment has  been  developed  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Griffiths  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  reviewing  Mr.  Griffiths' 
plan  with  him  and  I  am  impressed  by  his 
understanding  of  farm  economics  and  of 
the  problems  that  confront  the  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  Griffiths  has  developed  a  plan  to 
increase  farm  income  through  a  system 
of  land  retirement  financed  by  the  farm- 
ers who  benefit  from  the  program.  Mr. 
Dale  Rockwood.  of  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho, 
vice  president  of  the  Idaho  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  recently  forwarded  to  me  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Griffith's  proposal.  Mr. 
Rockwood  advises  me  that  the  plan  was 
endorsed  by  the  Idaho  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  at  the  1968  annual  convention 
and  that  it  was  also  approved  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  delegates  except 
for  the  self-financing  feature. 

Mr.  Griffiths'  plan  is  deserving  of  care- 
ful study  by  aU  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  by  those  within  the  executive  branch 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  shaping 
farm  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  Mr.  Griffiths'  proposal,  as  fol- 
lows: 
Equitable  Farm  Income  at  the  Marbietplace 

OR    A    Capitalistic    Solution   to    a   Capi- 
talistic Problem 

(By  J.  J.  Griffiths) 

ABSTRACT 

This  plan  provides  agriculture  with  per- 
petual equitable  Income  In  relation  to  the 
non-agricultural  segment  of  the  country.  This 
Is  done  by  recognizing  that  the  failure  to 
balance  supply  to  demand  does  not  permit 
agriculture  to  set  a  price  on  Its  production 
to  cover  cost  plus  a  fair  profit  as  Is  done  by 
virtually  all  other  producers.  Generally,  solu- 
tions to  this  problem  that  have  been  at- 
tempted In  the  past  have  not  only  fallen  far 
short  of  the  equitable  Income  goal,  but  have 
not  been  compatible  with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  In  other  words  solutions  have 
lmp>oeed  on  the  individual  farmer  restxlctlons 
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or  Incentives  foreign  to  good  bujBlness-llke 
management  of  his  farm.  In  lieu  of  the  true 
capitalistic  principles  of  the  supply-demand 
price  at  the  market  place.  Restrictions,  con- 
trols or  regimentation  implies  management 
inflexibilities  that  reduce  efficiency.  Free 
markets  and  capitalism  permit  management 
flexibility  leading  to  more  specialization,  pro- 
duction shifts,  etc.  that  in  turn  lead  to 
greater  efficiency.  It  Is  desirable  to  have  a 
solution  that  will  jsosltively  accomplish 
equitable  income  and  do  it  In  a  manner 
compatible  with  capitalism.  This  plan  does 
just  that. 

Enabling  legislation  Is  called  for  that  would 
Iiermlt  land  to  t>e  retired  (without  regard  to 
specific  crops)  In  the  amount  calculated  to 
reduce  overall  supply  to  where  overaU  equita- 
ble income  for  the  farmer  could  be  realized 
at  the  market  place.  This  would  be  done  by 
rental  of  whole  farm  units  from  competitive 
bids  based  on  the  established  gross  primary 
production  of  the  land.  Retirement  on  a 
whole  farm  unit  basis  Is  desirable  because  it 
is  more  effective  in  reducing  overall  agricul- 
tural costs,  and  In  reducing  supply.  Com- 
petitive bids  are  necessary  to  make  this  plan 
voluntary  and  to  keep  costs  near  the  actual 
rental  value  of  land.  Gross  primary  produc- 
not  feed  lots,  dairies,  hen  houses,  seed  proc- 
essing plants,  etc.  which  increase  the  cash 
sale  value  of  the  crops  by  the  substitution 
of  capital  that  can  readily  be  duplicated, 
tlon  is  defined  as  the  cash  crop  value  of 
the  production  of  the  land  and  water  and 
Land  would  remain  in  retirement  on  a 
long-time  basis  of  indefinite  duration  at  the 
option  of  the  owner.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons some  owners  will  be  returning  land  to 
production  as  time  goes  by.  As  owners  re- 
turn land  to  production,  additional  land  re- 
tirement rentals  would  be  made  as  needed, 
to  maintain  overall  Income  above  some  de- 
sired fair  level.  If  prices  raised  too  much 
above  this  level  certainly  economic  incentive 
would  automatically  Insure  return  of  ade- 
quate land  to  production.  The  program  would 
be  perpetual  and  would  automatically  cease 
to  function  when  not  needed. 

Rental  costs  are  estimated  at  one  to  three 
per  cent  (This  small  Investment  is  less  than 
the  government  has  spent  every  year  for 
many  years  without  accomplishing  equitable 
Income.)  of  the  operating  farms  gross  pri- 
mary production  to  be  financed  by  this  gross 
tax  on  operating  farms  gross  primary  produc- 
tion to  be  financed  by  this  gross  tax  on  op- 
erating farms  but  as  a  recognized  expense 
would  be  covered  by  increased  prices  at  the 
market  place.  It  permits  the  operating  farm- 
ers freedom  and  flexibility,  and  leaves  them 
at  full  efficient  capacity  thus  allowing  them 
to  produce  at  the  least  possible  cost  for  com- 
petition with  the  import-export  market  and 
to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  as  well.  It 
concerns  Itself  only  with  overall  supply  and 
income  leaving  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
through  the  price  mechanism  to  teU  the 
farmers  which  commodities  to  increase  and 
decrease. 

This  plan  creates  a  healty  environment  In 
agriculture  by  indirectly  providing  farmers 
with  the  overall  supply  supervision  that  other 
producers  have  by  direct  methods.  These  di- 
rect methods  are  not  available  to  farmers 
because  numerous  independent  individual 
farmers  produce  identical  products.  To  have 
direct  control  would  require  grouping  many 
producers  of  a  particular  commodity  under 
a  single  supervision  which  Is  both  Infeasible 
and  undesirable.  After  this  plan  Is  In  effect 
some  commodities  may  still  feel  a  need  for 
bargaining  In  which  case  this  plan  reduces 
the  bargaining  problem  to  manageable  size 
where  It  can  succeed  much  easier. 
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Equitable  Farm  Income  at  the  Marketplace 
OR  a  Capitalistic  Solution  to  a  Capitalis- 
tic I>ROBLEM 

(By  J.  J.  Griffiths) 
The  farm  problem  Is  that  the  per  capita 
farm  Income  over  the  years  has  only  been 


one-half  to  two-thirds  that  of  the  non-farm 
income.'  Latest  publications  show '  that 
farming  is  the  largest  and  moet  important 
industry  in  the  country,  with  an  Investment 
of  $61,000  and  an  annual  Income  of  $5000 
per  individxial  employed.  This  was  compared 
to  the  average  of  the  eleven  industries,  in 
order  of  Importance,  vrtth  an  Investment  of 
$25,400  and  an  annual  Income  of  $10,350  per 
individual.  The  $5000  Income  per  individual 
obviously  does  not  reward  farming  equitably 
for  their  Investment  and  labors. 

This  farm  Income  problem  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  slight  overproduction  of  agri- 
cultural products  results  in  such  unfavor- 
able supply-demand  balance  that  the  farm 
produce  cannot  command  its  equitable  share 
of  the  nation's  income.  Furthermore  the  basic 
mechanism  of  capitalistic  economics  does 
not  function  so  as  to  reduce  the  supply  to 
command  an  equitable  price  for  these  com- 
modities. For  capitalism  to  work,  the  supply 
must  go  down  as  a  result  of  some  natural 
signal  to  the  individual  farmer  when  the 
price  is  too  low  so  that  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural products  will  increase  again.  Even  un- 
der present  conditions  however,  the  individ- 
ual farmers  are  not  receiving  such  a  signal 
and  are  therefore  not  voluntarily  reducing 
production.  It  Is  desirable  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem in  a  manner  consistent  with  capitalistic 
principles  and  leave  the  farmer  with  freedom 
and  flexibility  rather  than  with  controls  in 
the  hands  of  big  government  or  big  union- 
type  farm  organizations.  To  do  this  we  must 
first  diagnose  capitalism  for  its  problem. 

Ideally  if  equitable  Income  Is  defined  as 
the  level  of  Income  at  which  the  farmer 
would  receive  returns  from  his  capital,  man- 
agement, and  labor  equitable  with  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  then  the  capitalistic  principles 
should  encourage  a  supply  cut-back  when 
the  Income  level  drops  below  this,  and  a 
supply  increase  when  the  price  Increases  to 
above.  This  Is  obviously  not  the  case.  The 
loudest  signal  the  Individual  farmer  hears 
Is  that  If  the  price  drops  or  the  expenses  go 
up  he  must  Increase  his  production  In  order 
to  make  a  go  of  It  though  he  may  switch  to 
a  different  crop.  The  collective  results  of  all 
the  Individual  decisions  that  the  farmers  are 
making  will  result  In  a  decrease  In  supply 
of  the  least  profitable  crops  only  by  switch- 
ing to  some  competing  crop  resulting  In  no 
decrease  In  the  overall  supply  even  though 
every  Individual  knows  It  Is  for  the  best. 

The  farmer  Is  no  different  than  any  other 
producer.  To  produce  at  100%  capacity.  100% 
of  the  time,  would  be  just  as  disastrous  to 
other  Industries  as  to  farming.  In  these  other 
Industries  this  Is  prevented  because  a  single 
management  controls  a  single  exclusive  prod- 
uct (such  as  Chevrolet  and  Coca-Cola)  to 
manage  the  supply  to  the  demand.  Even 
where  the  product  "is  not  so  exclusive  (such 
as  lOflO  Carbon  Steel  produced  by  several  dif- 
ferent companies)  the  production  Is  geared 
to  demand  and  these  companies  retain  the 
privilege  of  setting  their  own  prices.  It  la 
true  that  if  overall  prices  drop  the  overall 
supply  may  also  drop  but  such  a  supply  de- 
crease would  probably  be  due  more  to  some 
economic  failures  than  to  manaigement  deci- 
sion. The  economic  signal  for  a  solvent  Indi- 
vidual to  cut  back  his  overall  production  just 
does  not  exist.  His  unit  costs  are  always  least 
at  full  capacity.  Farming  has  untold  thou- 
sands of  Independent  producers  of  the  vari- 
ous farm  commodities  resulting  In  no  adjust- 
ment of  overall  supply  to  the  demand.  These 
thousands  do  not  know  what  profit  they  will 
make,  if  any,  but  only  if  they  make  one 
penny  on  one  unit  they  will  make  two  pen- 
nies on  two,  as  individuals,  because  as  indi- 
viduals, their  contribution  to  the  price  de- 
pressing overall  supply  total  is  insignificant. 
This  Is  the  collective  result  of  natural  In- 
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•  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  March  18.  1968 
"Why  Farming  Is  In  Trouble". 
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dividual  Inceitlves  and  It  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  be  othi  rwlse.  That  this  Is  the  case.  Is 
evident  by  th  b  fact  that  this  U  not  a  tempo- 
rary 111  or  a  feature  peciUlar  to  the  1060'8 
Reference  to  ^he  parity  level  since  Its  begin- 
ning over  50  years  ago  shows  significant  full 
parity  incom^  to  agriculture  only  In  a  brief 
period  aasoclajted  with  each  of  the  two  global 
wars  when  s\|dden  great  overseas  needs  de- 
veloped temjkorarlly.  In  all  other  periods 
sUght  over-sikpply  has  harmed  agriculture 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  under  most  all 
condiuons  unless  farm  supply  is  brought 
Into  balance  twlth  demand  and  maintained 
that  way  a^  is  necessary  for  all  other 
producers. 

The  /armerk  need  some  perpetual  positive 
way  of  gearirig  supply  to  demand  to  effect 
a  production  Icut-back  or  increase  to  meet 
demand  as  it  Ifxists,  as  Is  done  by  other  pro- 
ducers such  ii  Popd,  International  Harves- 
ter. U.S.  SteeU  R.C.A..  etc.  With  millions  of 
Individual  fariners  there  Is  no  way  that  this 
can  be  done!  directly  without  dictatorial 
regimentation.  This,  to  say  the  least.  Is  un- 
desirable. 

Since  the  ddslrable  answer  to  this  problem 
Is   not  to   turn   to   soclaUstlc   methods  but 
rather  to  use  a^ime  sort  of  a  capitalistic  solu- 
Uon,  U)  this  capitalistic  problem,  and  thus  to 
pre8ej;\:e  the  ^eedom  and  efficiency  of  our 
free   enterprise   economic   system,    we   must 
first  understaqd  capitalism.  It  works  on  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  or  in  other  words 
free  enterprise    A  study  will  show  that  this 
law  of  supply   ind  demand  does  a  very  good 
Job  of  telling  the  farmer  the  proportional 
amount  of  each  farm  commodity  the  market 
needs  through  the  price  mechanism  but  falls 
entirely  to  tellj  him.  In  a  voice  he  will  hear 
and  act  upon,  how  much  overall  farm  pro- 
duction to  provide.  He  will  shift  from  a  less 
profitable  crop  to  a  more  profitable  one  but 
has  no  Incenti  re  whatsoever,  as  an  Individ- 
ual, to  reduce  his  overall  production.  It  U 
true   that  some  commodities  are  In  greater 
surplus  than  others  but  commodities  where 
persistent    surj  luses    are    most    evident    are 
allott«d  crops.  ]'ot  the  most  part  this  Is  then 
due  to  the  artlSclal  signal  of  price  supports 
and   not  due   to  the  free  market.  Without 
these  government  programs,  stock  piled  sur- 
pluses would  not  exUt  unless  a  strategic  re- 
serve were  purchased  on  the  free  market. 

The  natural  relative  prices  will  tell  the 
farmers  which  nommodlty  to  Increase  or  de- 
crease, therefore,  commodlty-by-commodlty 
control  Is  not  necessary  or  desirable  In  most 
cases  If  the  o\erall  supply  of  agricultural 
produce  Is  rediiced  to  the  amount  which 
cculd  command  an  average  full  equitable 
price  at  the  market  place  for  agriculture  as 
a  whole.  Under  such  conditions  many  com- 
modities may  be  under  what  the  government 
now  calls  100%  parity.  But  there  Is  no  other 
way  and  certain  y  no  better  way  to  determine 
the  proper  relative  price  of  commodities 
than  the  law  ol  supply  and  demand  which 
automatically  ailculates  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  consumers,  producers,  and  mar- 
keting mechanlim. 

Regulating  ovsrall  supply  can  be  done  In 
an  economically  feasible  manner  by  recog- 
nizing  these  bajilc  concepts  of  the  supply- 
demand  formula  as  It  applies  to  agriculture 
which  are:  (1)  is  the  supply  goes  down,  the 
prices  goes  up  aiid  vice  versa.  (2)  The  over- 
all price  change  :or  all  commodities  U  great- 
er  than   the   ov^raU   commodity   supply    as 
measured    by    tie    Inelasticity    of   demand 
(3)    The   inelastdty   of   overall    demand    Is 
much  greater  th^n  It  Is  for  Individual  com- 
modities or  cominodlty  groups.   (Inelasticity 
Is  the  ratio  of  tho  price  change  to  the  supply 
change    that    caused    It.)    This    third    Item 
makes  it  feasibl(    to  Influence  farm  Income 
by  overall  supply  change  whereas  Individual 
or  group   commcdltles   supply   change  can. 
In  general,  have  iio  Influence  on  overall  farm 
Income  unless  as  i  result  thereof  overall  sup- 
ply Is  reduced.  II    a  commodity  Is  decreased 
m  supply  slmplj   by  switching  the  land  to 
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another  commodity  use.  the  later  will  suffer 
and  m  general  no  net  benefit  would  accrue 
to  agriculture  because  no  overall  supply  de- 
crease has  occurred. 

To  quote  a  standard  college  textbook  •  on 
agricultural  marketing: 

"The  demand  for  any  one  food  is  more 
elastic  than  the  demand  for  the  food  as  a 
whole.  It  is  easier  to  substitute  one  food 
for  another  than  it  is  to  substitute  some- 
thing else  for  food  as  a  whole.  The  elasticity 
for  demand  for  pork  at  retail  In  the  United 
States  is  about  -0.7  (i.e.  if  the  supply  of 
pork  is  reduced  0.7'".  the  price  will  Increase 
1.07c  of  the  retail  level)  and  for  beef  about 
-0.9%.  But  for  all  meats  together,  it  Is  about 
-0.6%.  The  elasticity  for  food  as  a  whole 
In  the  United  States  is  about  —0.25  (I.e.  If 
all  food  were  reduced  0.25%  the  retail  price 
would  Increase  1  %  ) . 

"If  we  asstime  for  the  moment  .  .  .  that 
half  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar  gets  back 
to  the  farmer  .  .  .  the  percentage  change  in 
price  at  the  farm  is  twice  as  great  as  retail." 
(Comments  above  in  parentheses  are  mine.) 
Prom  this  the  logic  of  Influencing  farm  In- 
come by  the  use  of  overall  food  supply  Instead 
of  commodlty-by-commodity  supply  is  ob- 
vious. Using  these  facts,  the  Inelasticity  of 
overall  food  Is  that  a  1%  price  Increase  re- 
sults from  a  V4  %  supply  decrease  on  the  re- 
tail  level.   Converting   from    retail    to    farm 
price    elasticity    as    the    textbook    did.    the 
farmers  are  currently  receiving  about  one 
third   of  the   retail  food  dollar.  Then   con- 
verting  the   one-lourth   per   cent  from   the 
retail  level  to  the  farm  level  shows  that  a 
one    per   cent   overall   price   increase   would 
result  from  a  one-twelfth  per   cent  overall 
supply  decrease  and  vice   versa   lor  an  in- 
elasticity of  12  to  1).    (This  overall  Inelas- 
ticity of  12  to  1  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  average  of  the  inelasticities  of  the   In- 
dividual commodities  which  would  probably 
t>€  less  than  3  to  1.)  With  overall  Inelasticity 
being  12   to  1   (i.e.  an  overall  price  increase 
of  12'c  will  result  from  a  l^j  overall  supply 
decrease  or  a  la*-;    overall  price  decrease  will 
result    in   a    1%   supply  increase)    it   is  not 
only  apparent   that   a  small   overall   supply 
cut-back  can  aid  the  farmers  greatly  but  it 
is  also  apparent   why  the  slight  surplus  we 
have   depresses   prices   so   greatly    and    why 
it   is  so  necessary   to   adjust  overall  supply 
rather   closely.    The   Inelasticity   data   men- 
tioned above  were  derived  from  market  sta- 
tistics  in  the  period  of   1920  to  1950  when 
parity  ratios   were  about    as   they  are   now 
There   are  several   influences   that    are   pre- 
dominate  more   at   the   present   time   than 
then  In  both  directions  but  the  basic  princi- 
ple Is  true,  and  will  continue  to  be  true  The 
overaU    inelasticity    is    not   expected    to    be 
signiflcantly  different  now  than  it  was  then. 
The    very    slight    amount    of    retail    price 
increase  needed  to  provide  the  farmer  ade- 
quate income   is  not  usuallv  realized.   Less 
than    18c   of   the   consumer   dollar  goes   for 
food  and  less  than  ec  is  paid  to  the  farmer 
and  less  than  2c  of  this  is  net  income  to  the 
farmer.   It   is  hard   to  Imagine   the   average 
American    eating    many    fewer    calories    to 
deny  the  farmer  only  another  l<t  or  perhaps 
less   from   the  consumer  dollar    (a  smaller 
amount     than     Increased     Inflation     alone 
erodes  away  every  year)    or  that  Increased 
farm  efllclency  is  giving  to  the  consumer  every 
few  years.  As   recently   as   1960,  the   18*   he 
now  spends  for  food   was   20*    and   In    1952 
it  was  23c.  Many  take  the  attitude  that  any 
increase   in    farm   prices   should   be   avoided 
because  of  the  increase  in  retail  food  prices 
It  Is  hard  to  understand  why  much  more 
significant  food  price  Increases  are  condoned 
in    the    other    factors    affecting    retail    food 
prices    while   denying    this    small    necessary 
Increase  in   farm  Income  especially   when  a 
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large  portion  of  the  poor   people  for  whum 
concern  is  expressed  are  those  on  farms 

The  best  way  to  reduce  production  would 
be  to  retire  whole  farm  units  because  ( 1 1  u 
would  leave  all  operating  units  at  their  full 
capacity  for  best  efficiency,   (2)    it  would  re- 
duce overall  production  costs  to  agriculture 
by  permitting  the  retired  farms   to  disband 
and  liquidate  all  chattels,  (3)   it  would  pro- 
vide  supplementary   Income   for    those    wiio 
desired  to  reUre  from  farming  in  this  manner. 
Following  Is  an  economic  analysis  of  what 
would  be  gained  and  what  it  would  cost  to  ac- 
complish a  supply  decrease  if  it  were  done 
in  this  manner.  As  an  example:    assume  con- 
servatively   an    overall    demand    inelasticity 
of  8  to  1   (this  is  the  value  that  was  shown 
previously  to  be  12  to  1)   and  reduce  supply 
47o  by  land  retirement.  The  price  will  then 
Increase  8x4%  or  32%  with  96      cf  the  pro- 
duction. Assume  approximate  c  ndlticns  are 
that  agriculture  grosses  approximately  a  42 
billion  dollar  return  per  year  from  the  market 
place  with  a  cost  of  30  billion,  leaving  a  12 
billion  profit.  (Another  2  to  3  billion  comes 
from  the  government.)    With  this  4':    sup- 
ply reduction  the  42  billion  gra<-s  is  reduced 
to  96%  of  the  original  production.  With  the 
32%  price  increase  the  price  is  Increased  to 
132%   of  the  original   price  thus   increasing 
the  gross  to  53.3  billion.  The  30  billion  costs 
of    production    for   producing    only    96'-    as 
much  produce  would  be  reduced  to  28.8  bil- 
lion. With  this  new  gross  and  new  cost  the 
farmers  would  net  24.5  billion  dollars  from 
the  market  place  Instead  of  the  12  billions 
as  they  did  originally   (or  about  double). 

Now  what  would  it  cost  to  accomplish  this  ' 
Certainly    the   retired   land    must   rightfully 
be  rewarded  for  its  fixed  unavoidable  costs 
and  receive  a  resonable  prolt  return  on  its 
Invested   capital.    Retiring   land    Indefinitely 
would  permit  liquidating  all  chattel  leaving 
only  taxes,  depreciation,  and  upkeep  on  real 
estate  building  and  fixtures,  etc.  as  unavoid- 
able expenses.  These  probably  would  not  ex- 
ceed one-third  on  an  average  of  the  original 
farm    operating    expenses    of    these    retired 
farms  ( their  share  of  the  30  billion  total  ex- 
pense was  1.2  billion)   or  a  total  of  0.40  bil- 
lion dollars  for  the  4''r    retirement.  Now  if 
these  retired  farms  were  permitted  to  receive 
about  one-half  of  the  net  income  they  had 
received  as  a  reasonable  profit  on  Investment, 
this  for  doing  nothing  but  having  their  real 
estate  Invested,  (their  share  of  the  new  25.4 
billion  net  was  1.02  billion)  It  would  cost  an 
additional  0.51  billion  or  a  total  of  0.91  bil- 
lion for  both  cost  and  profit.  This  amount 
which  nearly  doubles  the  farmers  profit,  is 
still  less  than  half  of  what  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  spending  to  give  the  lowest 
parity  level  ever. 

The  above  Illustrated  values  are  not  In- 
tended as  exact  niunbers  nor  to  neces- 
sarily represent  the  amount  of  productivity 
that  should  be  retired,  or  the  amount  of 
profit  the  farmers  should  make.  It  Is  to 
illustrate  a  principle.  However  In  this 
example  the  0.91  billion  is  about  42%  of  the 
2.13  billion  new  normal  gross  of  the  retired 
4%  of  the  farmers  production,  or  above  the 
usual  average  rental  value.  In  this  case  these 
costs  would  be  more  than  adequate  for  this 
amount  of  retirement  If  the  rentals  were  ad- 
ministered In  a  businesslike  manner.  If  all 
present  land  retirement  government  pro- 
grams were  discontinued  this  0.91  billion 
would  need  to  be  Increased  to  cover  that 
amount  of  supply  reduction  as  well. 

This  land  should  be  rented  out  by  com- 
petitive bids  and  In  numbers  as  required  to 
meet  the  objectives.  In  this  manner  no  one 
would  be  reqiUred  to  retire  land  unless  they 
volunteered  to  do  so.  Naturally  those  who 
have  the  greatest  desire  to  retire  their  land 
In  this  manner  would  tend  to  bid  In  for  the 
least  and  win  the  bids,  whether  this  be  the 
small  units,  the  inefficient  imlts,  those  retir- 
ing for  age,  health,  or  other  personal  reasons 
etc. 
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The  bids  EUicept«d  for  retirement  would  be 
those  which  are  lowest  compared  to  their 
gross  primary  output.  In  general  It  would  b« 
expected  that  farms  with  the  lowest  profit  to 
gross  ratio  would  tend  to  bid  most  com- 
petitively so  that  the  percentage  of  land 
reduction  would  be  considerably  greater  than 
the  supply  reduction.  However  gross  output 
must  be  defined  as  the  primary  gross  output 
or  the  primary  production  of  the  land  and 
water.  In  other  words  the  limiting  factor  Is 
land  and  water.  Any  amount  of  capital  can 
be  pumped  Into  agriculture  to  build  feed 
lots,  pig  parlors,  milking  parlors,  seed  process- 
ing plants,  etc.,  but  the  Ingredient  which 
adds  gross  sales  value  Is  nothing  but  pure 
capital  and  can  easily  be  duplicated  down  the 
road  merely  by  capital  and /or  labor.  Basic 
land  production  cannot  be  duplicated.  That 
is  the  limiting  factor  and  must  be  the  factor 
used  for  supply  control.  It  Is  to  be  expected 
especially  with  a  healthy  agriculture  of  this 
type  with  more  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers,  that  primary  production  from  the 
land  would  Increase  perhaps  faster  than 
otherwise.  Therefore  Increasingly  greater 
amounts  of  land  might  need  to  be  retired. 
The  cost  of  production  has.  In  general,  al- 
ways decreased  with  Increased  unit  capacity. 
Decreased  costs  would  permit  equitable  farm 
income  at  lower  commodity  prices  to  the 
benefit  of  all. 

Land  that  is  taken  out  of  production  In 
this  manner  could  be  permitted  to  stay  out 
of  production  and  draw  rental  until  the 
owner  chooses  to  return  It.  Certainly  If  the 
supply  became  less  than  desired,  farm  com- 
modity prices  would  rise  to  the  level  where 
a  greater  number  would  desire  to  come  back 
into  production.  As  farms  are  returned  to 
production,  for  whatever  reason,  It  merely 
would  mean  that  a  new  contract  with  some- 
one else  would  need  to  be  let  In  order  to 
ratire  an  amount  of  production  If  still  nec- 
essary As  the  overall  price  Increases  to  where 
they  exceed  105%  of  target,  then  the  land 
that  comes  back  Into  production  would  not 
be  replaced.  When  price  falls  below  96%,  or 
is  calculated  to  do  so  because  of  the  amount 
of  retired  land  returning,  more  land  would 
be  retired  to  provide  the  average  farmer, 
on  an  average  year,  equitable  Income.  The 
plus  or  minus  price  tolerance  (about  100%) 
should  be  as  small  as  practical  but  not  so 
small  that  It  must  respond  to  short  range 
natural  phenomena  such  as  weather,  pests, 
etc.  If  national  security  cannot  tolerate  a 
food  supply  on  hand  that  is  low  enough  to 
give  the  supply-demand  balance  required  for 
equitable  income  to  the  farmer  from  the 
market,  it  Is  perhaps  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  stock  pile  a  vital  food  supply  by  free 
market  purchases  (with  ample  guarantees 
;igainst  dumping)  as  they  have  done  with  all 
vitil  Industrial  raw  materials.  Certainly 
food  Is  no  less  vital  than  metals  or  other 
r.iw  material  of  Industry. 

Concern  over  the  adverse  effect  that  such 
retirement  would  have  on  the  economic  and 
social  problems  of  our  country,  particularly 
the  urban  area,  Is  unjustified  since  most 
farmers  would  remain  In  their  lifelong  farm 
homes  with  rental  and  social  security  In- 
come. Those  who  move  to  other  occupations 
and  or  locations  would  do  so  with  supple- 
mentary Income  from  their  rental.  With  the 
resulting  healthy  agriculture  this  plan 
would  curtail  the  present  mass  desperation 
e.xcdus  of  farmers  from  their  farms  due  to 
ecanomlc  pressure. 

Certainly  the  few  who  leave  their  farms 
will  be  far  less  of  a  problem  than  the  high 
percentage  who  are  destined  to  be  forced 
out  with  financial  problems  under  the  pres- 
ent circumsttmces.  It  Is  also  certain  that 
96^.  (or  perhaps  more)  of  the  farm  produc- 
tion with  over  50  billion  dollars  of  total  gross 
income  from  the  market  place  are  going  to 
spend  more  money  and  therefore  generate 
more  business  In  the  urban  area  than  at 
present.  It  may,  however,  be  desirable  to  In- 
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elude  legislation  that  would  define  the  max- 
imum allowable  participation  In  particular 
areas  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  local  Im- 
pact In  some  areas  from  excessive  land  re- 
tirement. 

Another  feature  that  could  be  adopted  in 
a  plan  like  this  would  be  to  divide  the  coun- 
try Into  certain  elemental  producing  units 
that  consist  of  one  county  or  possibly  sev- 
eral counties,  and  let  these  units  be  admin- 
istered locally.  The  farmers  within  these 
units  could  be  taxed  to  retire  the  farms 
within  these  units.  This  would  permit  local 
management  and  lcx;al  financing  and  thus 
close  many  of  the  loop  holes  found  In  re- 
tirement programs.  It  would  also  prevent 
some  urban  areas  from  receiving  an  adverse 
Impact   from   excessive   retirement. 

Rental  costs  of  retiring  this  land  should 
be  borne  by  the  operating  farmers  with  the 
Federal  government  Involved  only  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  The  tax  farm- 
ers pay  would  be  a  direct  percentage  tax  on 
gross  primary  Income  from  his  farming  en- 
terprise. Net  Income  would  therefore  greatly 
exceed  the  Individual  farmer's  share  of  fi- 
nancing the  program.  The  rental  cost  would 
be  a  legitimate  farming  cost  and  therefore 
be  considered  In  the  equitable  Income  calcu- 
lation. This  would  result  in  retiring  enough 
land  to  increase  prices  enough  to  cover  these 
rental  costs  along  with  all  other  costs  and 
still  leave  equitable  Income  to  the  farmer. 
This  Is  nothing  more  than  passing  on  costs 
to  the  buyer  as  is  done  by  all  segments  of 
the  economy. 

This  self-finance  feature  eliminates  or  re- 
duces many  economic  and/or  political  draw- 
backs  of   earlier   programs.   These  are: 

(1)  It  permits  the  program  to  be  financed 
by  the  market  place,  the  only  btisinessUke 
way  to  do  It. 

(2)  It  ellmlnat«s  the  necessity  of  depending 
on  Federal  government  to  appropriate  the 
funds. 

(3)  The  consumer  pays  full  price  at  the 
market  place  which  is  as  it  should  be.  thus 
removing  the  stigma  of  subsidizing  the  farm- 
er through  taxation. 

(4)  It  would  earmark  the  revenue  (as  does 
Social  Security)  eliminating  continuous 
budget  consideration  by  Congress. 

(5)  By  placing  the  costs  on  the  farmers 
themselves  a  more  responsible  administra- 
tion of  the  program  will  result.  More  loop 
holes  and  oversights  will  be  prevented,  or  ex- 
posed and  corrected  more  quickly. 

(6)  Whether  financed  by  the  government 
or  by  the  farmers,  rental  bids  would  have 
to  be  compared  to  the  productivity  of  the 
farm.  If  the  farmer  has  been  taxed  on  that 
productivity  over  the  years,  an  actual  record 
of  the  farm  productivity  will  automatically 
result.  Anyone  who  will  present  an  exag- 
gerated or  fraudulent  claim  on  production 
will  have  paid  a  tax  penalty  to  do  so,  greatly 
reducing  the  possibility  that  such  will  oc- 
cur. 

From  the  earlier  example  the  0.91  billion 
dollars  to  take  this  land  out  of  production 
could  be  provided  by  a  1.7  percent  tax  on 
the  gross  Income  of  the  farmers,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  stand  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  only.  The  actual  amount 
would  be  determined  by  the  Inelasticity  of 
overall  demand.  The  feasibility  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  not  based  on  the  inelasticity  being  12 
tol.  lOtol.Stol.  or  that  it  cannot  cost 
over  2%  of  the  farmer's  primary  gross.  Its 
feasibility  Is  based  only  on  the  fact  that  an 
overall  supply  change  gives  a  proportionately 
greater  overall  price  change  an  irrefutable 
fact. 

Approximately  25  percent  of  our  produce 
each  year  Is  exported  and  nearly  a  like 
amount  Is  greater  than  our  entire  surplus 
so  obviously  competitively  exporting  and 
competing  with  imports  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  American  agriculture.  To  receive 
equitable  Income,  farm  commodity  prices 
must  rise.  When  this  rise  occurs,  some  ex- 
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port-import  markets  vnll  be  lost.  To  hold  this 
loss  to  a  minimum  It  Is  necessary  to  hold 
farm  prices  at  a  minimum  which  requires 
the  farmers  to  be  as  efficient  as  possible.  The 
plan  proposed  here  leaves  the  individual 
farmer  at  his  full  capacity  and  operating 
with  freedom  and  flexibility,  items  which  are 
all  important  to  his  efficiency  and  costs.  Also 
administration  Is  simpler  and  consequently 
more  economical  than  any  other  effective 
method.  There  is  no  better  way  that  agri- 
culture can  possibly  receive  an  equitable  In- 
come leaving  the  farmer  in  the  best  possible 
competitive  position  and  still  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  food  at  reasonable  prices. 
Also  considering  only  overall  supply  and 
not  individual  commodity  supply  will  permit 
those  commodities  In  which  we  have  the 
greatest  efficiency  and  the  greatest  desire  to 
produce  to  be  priced  the  lowest  to  compete 
the  best  in  the  export  market. 

To  score  this  program  negatively  on  the 
basis  that  export^  markets  will  be  lost  be- 
cause of  higher  American  prices.  Is  to  say 
purely  and  simply  that  either  (1)  farmers 
cannot  receive  equitable  Income  from  the 
market  place  (for  no  other  method  can  pro- 
duce commodities  cheaper)  or  (2)  the  gov- 
ernment must  subsidize  exports.  To  score  It 
negatively  because  a  price  rise  will  bring  a 
flood  of  Imports,  is  likewise  to  say  again  (1) 
above  or  (2)  that  the  government  must  con- 
trol Imports.  The  American  farmer  Is  the 
world's  most  efficient.  If  he  cannot  compete 
on  the  world  market  it  Is  mainly  because  of 
the  Inflated  dollar  resulting  from  years  of 
over-spending  in  government  and  industrial 
labor-management  negotiations  allowing  un- 
realistic wages  and  price  raises  in  excess  of 
productivity  growth.  In  spite  of  any  export- 
Import  problem  that  may  arise,  the  farmers 
alone  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to  absorb 
the  increased  costs  imposed  on  it  by  these 
Inflationary  forces  without  commensurate 
price  rises.  This  Is  not  expected  of  any  other 
Industry  nor  should  It  morally  be  so  for  farm- 
ers. Actually  the  export  market  prices  are  not 
Just  followed  by  U.S.  markets  but  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  country  is  determined 
by  the  U.S.  For  U.S.  export  commodities,  crop 
forecasts  always  discuss  prices  acknowledging 
prospective  U.S.  production  as  a  major  fac- 
tor. Its  world  market  significance  Is  apparent 
by  the  fact  that  while  only  12  to  15%  of  its 
production  Is  exported,  it  represents  about 
14  of  the  total  world  competitive  commodity 
export.  For  example  the  U.S.  supplies  far  over 
half  of  the  world's  feed  grain  export,  about 
40%  of  Its  wheat  export.  25%  of  Its  cotton  ex- 
port. 20%  of  its  tobacco  export,  and  25%  of 
Its  milling  rice  export. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  program  that  is 
incompatible  with  collective  bargaining.  In 
fact  quite  the  opposite  Is  true.  It  aids  to 
where  it  becomes  a  manageable  task  and  can 
succeed.  By  definition  the  average  farmer 
would  be  receiving  an  equitable  income. 
Then,  in  general,  half  of  the  commodities 
will  be  priced  above  equity  and  half  will  be 
below.  Some  commodities  but  especially 
those  that  fall  significantly  below,  may  desire 
bargaining  aid.  Under  these  conditions  the 
two  largest  obstacles  to  successful  bargain- 
ing will  be  removed,  enhancing  greatly  the 
chances  of  successful  bargaining  ( 1 )  Com- 
peting commodities  will  already  be  more 
profitable  and  will  not  so  readily  switch  to 
the  bargained  crop  to  take  advantage  of  any 
success  as  is  the  case  now  under  present 
desper.ite  circumstances.  (2)  The  member- 
ship strength  will  not  need  be  nearly  so  great 
nor  so  broad.  Under  present  circumstances 
successful  bargaining  is  nearly  impossible. 
Some  success  has  been  claimed  by  some 
groups  but  In  spite  of  all  the  bargaining 
efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years  overall  parity  of  agriculture  is  now 
the  lowest  it  has  been.  Obviously  any  success 
that  has  occurred  iii  one  commodity  must 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  another. 
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Many  raise  hopes  have  been  placed  with 
collective  barg»lnliig.  We  have  tried  to  thwart 
the  law  of  suflpiy  and  demand  by  organiza- 
tion strengthjwhlle  reserving  the  right  to 
overproduce.  Hut  no  amount  of  organization 
strength  can  Uhwart  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  without  destroying  our  sacred  free 
enterprise  systjem  to  the  same  degree.  Re- 
General  Motors  who  controls 
of  over  50%  of  the  naUon's 
itomoblles  is  prone  to  over- 
ionaljy.  In  such  cases  they 
lower  the  unit j price  to  encourage  expanded 
sales.  And  a  consumer  will  accept  an  extra 
car  much  more^  readily  than  he  will  an  extra 
plate  of  food. 

Actually  theije  are  apparent  but  three  ap- 
proaches to  accomplish  equitable  Income  for 
the  farmer  or  b  combination  and  variation 
of    these.    Thlsl  program    is   one.   A   second 
would  be  by  government  subsidies.  A  third 
would  be  by  ccimplete  bargaining  contracts. 
The  flrst,  this  program,  is  completely  com- 
patible with  oiir  free  enterprise  capitalistic 
and  political   ^stem.  Since  no  special   ap- 
propriation Is  flequlred  It  could  be  put  Into 
effect  as  soon  ajs  enabling  legislation  Is  pro- 
vided. Such  legislation  could  probably  come 
as  soon  as  the  majority  of  the  farmers  and 
farm  •organlzatl|Dns  present  a  solid  front  on 
this  program    0nce  enacted  It  becomes  per- 
petual,  providing  Its  own   funds  from   the 
market  place,  $nd  thus  Insulating  it  from 
the    annual    government    budgeting    battle. 
Being  the  loweut  production  cost  equitable 
Income    program   possible,    resulting   in   the 
lowest   necessary   market   prices   possible.   It 
will  preserve  mere  of  our  markets  (especially 
Import-export   markets)    and   thus   support 
the   greatest   mmber   of  people   In   agricul- 
ture. While  It  provides  for  an  Initial  retire- 
ment of  a  smai;  proportion  of  the  farmers. 
It  will  reduce  a   mass  exodus  from  farming 
and  In  a  short  time  hence,  the  number  of 
people  engaged   in  farming  should   actually 
be  greater  from  then  on  than  otherwise. 

The  second  type  program,  government 
subsidies,  is  it  tolerable  to  the  taxpayer, 
If  Indulged  in  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
provide  equltalle  farm  Income,  and  is 
therefore  compl  stely  without  hope  even  If 
farmers  may  fedl  they  have  earned  it  and 
deserve  it.  However  If  It  were  achieved  the 
necessity  of  pel  iodic  appropriations  would 
Jeopardize   its   future   effectiveness. 

The  third,  coi^plete  bargaining,  would  re- 
quire a  nationwide   organization  of  aU  sig- 
nificant commo<^itles  with  barganlng  power 
put  Into  the  hands  of  one  organization,  with 
those   individual   farmers   that   refuse  to  go 
along  being  llqu  dated.  In  the  end  It  would 
not  only  be  necessary  to  dictate  price  to  the 
buyer  but  to  determine  who  gets  to  sell  and 
how  much.  This  latter  factor  is  not  readily 
admitted     by     some     would-be     organizers 
This  would  result  in  Inflexibilities  that  would 
not   permit   the   efficiency    in   farming    that 
would   otherwise   be   attainable.   The   result 
would  be  greater  price  increases  and  market 
losses  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary    If 
such  power  wou  d  be  permitted  one  orga- 
nization   under    sresent   laws,    has   not   yet 
been  tested  by  tl  ,e  courts.  But  In  any  event 
such  great  powei    has  never  been  tolerated 
In   the   hands    ol    one    organization    and    It 
seems  doubtful  tliat  the  public  would  now 
tolerate    such    01  er    their    most    vital    and 
necessary  industiy.  If  it  were  accomplished 
protective  leglslai  ion  would  undoubtedly  be 
enacted  In  the  i  ubllc  Interest  to  create  a 
counterpart  of  tlie  I.C.C.  or  P.U.C.  to  con- 
trol and  regulate   agriculture. 

Solving  the  farm  income  problem  by  re- 
tiring productive  capacity  in  the  manner 
proposed  herein  li  1  doing  nothing  more  than 
U  found  to  be  ne<  essary  In  all  other  produc- 
ing segments  of  o\.  r  economy.  Pull  production 
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one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  time  would 
soon  result  In  over-production  in  any  other 
industry  and  rob  It  of  the  privilege  of  setting 
Its  price  to  cover  cost  and  a  reasonable  profit. 
Consequently,  a  few  Idle  blast  furnaces, 
electrical  generators,  assembly  lines,  etc.  are 
the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Idle  facilities 
must  exist  for  peak  demand  occasions  and 
they  do  Incur  fixed  costs  and  must  return 
to  their  owners,  return  on  their  Investment. 
By  recognizing  these  basic  truths  of  our 
capitalistic  system  as  others  do,  and  living 
by  the  natural  laws  that  are  associated  there- 
with as  others  do,  farmers  can  also  have 
income  equitable  to  what  others  receive. 
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THE   CASE   FOR   MILITARY  MAN- 
POWER CEILINGS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4,  1969,  Prof.  George  Wald  addressed  a 
group  of  feUow  scientists  and  students 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Mr.  Wald,  a  Nobel  laureate,  at- 
tempted to  analyze  the  general  malaise 

which  pervades  much  of  our  society 

especially  the  younger  generation.  Mr. 
Wold  observed: 

Part  Of  my  trouble  with  the  students  is 
that  almost  all  the  students  I  teach  were 
born  after  World  War  II.  Just  after  World 
War  n,  a  series  of  new  and  abnormal  pro- 
cedures came  into  American  life.  We  re- 
garded them  at  the  time  as  temporary  aber- 
rations. We  thought  we  would  get  back  to 
normal  American  life  some  day. 

But  those  procedures  have  stayed  with  us 
now  for  more  than  twenty  vears,  and  those 
students  of  mine  have  never  known  any- 
thing else.  They  think  those  things  are  nor- 
mal. They  think  that  we  have  always  had  a 
Pentagon,  that  we  have  always  had  a  big 
Army,  and  that  we  have  always  had  a  draft. 
But  those  are  all  new  things  in  American 
Ufe,  and  I  think  that  they  are  incompatible 
with  what  America  meant  before. 

Professor  Wald  went  on  to  point  out 
that  just  before  World  War  n,  the  total 
strength  of  the  American  Army,  includ- 
ing the  Air  Corps,  was  139,000.  He  noted 
that  even  after  the  war,  after  the  de- 
mobilization following  1945,  we  came 
down  to  600,000  men.  But  then  came  the 
cold  war,  then  came  the  increasing  as- 
sertion of  American  strength  abroad, 
then  came  the  overburdening  military 
commitments  around  the  world.  Today, 
America  has  3.5  million  men  under 
arms — the  largest  standing  Armed  Force 
of  any  nation  in  the  world.  And  this  does 
not  even  include  the  Reserves,  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  and  the  mUltary  acad- 
emies and  ROTC. 

The  following  facts  indicate  where  the 
United  States  stands  militarily  with  re- 
spect to  other  nations  of  the  world: 
StJMMABY  OP  Comparative  MiLrrAET 
Statistics  ' 
1.  In  1968  the  United  States  had  the  largest 
standing  Armed  Porce  in  the  world:  3.5  mll- 


1  Based  on  estimates  of  the  Institute  of 
Strategic  Studies,  London,  as  of  November- 
December  1968. 


Hon  as  compared  to  3.2  million  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  2.8  million  for  Communist  China. 
3.  In  1968  the  United  States  had  the  high- 
est percentage  of  military  age  men  m  the 
Armed  Porces  of  any  major  power  (US  — 
8.9'r,  USSR.— 7.0 --c,  Communist  China— 
1.9%),  and  the  highest  percentage  of  any 
country  in  the  world  except  Portugal. 

3.  In  1968  the  United  States  spent  more 
money  than  any  country  in  the  world  on 
military  programs,  almost  twice  as  much  as 
the  Soviet  Union  and  ten  times  as  much  as 
Communist  China.  The  U.S.  military  budget 
In  1968  was  substantially  more  than  the 
total  military  budgets  of  all  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  including  the  Soviet  Union. 

4.  By  the  most  recent  figures,  the  United 
States,  ostensibly  at  peace,  with  the  highest 
G.N.P.  of  any  country  in  the  world,  spends 
a  larger  percentage  of  that  O.N.P.  on  mUltary 
pursuits  than  does  a  country  fighting  for  its 
very  existence — the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

THE    SIZE    OF    ACTIVE    U.S.    MIUTART    PORCES 

There  has  been  talk  in  recent  days  of  the 
potential  threat  to  the  United  States  from 
Soviet  superiority  in  any  number  of  military 
fields — ABM's,  submarines,  and  conventional 
forces.  One  of  the  most  frustrating  aspects  of 
the  military  priorities  question  Is  that  pre- 
cise figures  are  difficult  to  come  by.  The  Pen- 
tagon and  the  national  security  community 
relay  on  classified  figures — figures  which, 
however,  are  selectively  declassified  when  it 
serves  a  purpose.  But  from  overt  sources  it  is 
possible  to  draw  some  conclusions.  The  con- 
clusions which  emerge  Indicate  that  in 
one  area  at  least — military  manpower — the 
United  States  leads  every  nation  in  the 
world. 

THE    SPIRAL    OF    DEFENSE    SPENDING 

All  Of  this  might  not  seem  so  absurd  if 
there  were  any  end  in  sight,  but  there  is  not. 
Every  year  the  Pentagon  asks  for  more  men, 
and  more  and  bigger  weapons  systems,  and 
more  money — and  every  year  Congress  appro- 
priates more.  Certainly  the  staggering  escala- 
tion In  defense  spending  need  not  be  chron- 
icled here.  In  absolute  terms  the  defense 
budget  has  risen  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
last  ten  years — years  when  we  have  been 
legally  at  peace. 

Again  statistical  comparisons  are  difficult, 
for  both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  disguise 
our  military  expenditures  or  designate  many 
weapons-related    expenditures    under    other 
budget  headings.  According  to  the  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies,  however,  the  United 
States  spends  not  only  the  most  dollars  of 
any  country  In  the  world  on  military  pro- 
grams,  but   also   the   highest   percentage   of 
its  gross  national  product  (the  largest  In  the 
world)    of  any   major  power.   Moreover,   not 
only  has  the  absolute  amount  of  U.S.  defense 
expenditures  been  steadily  rising,  but  even 
military  spending  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  has  gone  up — B'T    In  1965, 
9.2'"o  In  1966  and  9.8%  In  1967.  As  Professor 
Wald  observed,  "as  long  as  we  keep  that  big 
an  Army,  it  will  always  find  things  to  do.' 
Finally,  U.S.  defense  expenditures  per  cap- 
ita— another  measure  of  proportional  effort — 
Is  so  far  above  any  other  country  In  the  world 
that  we  are  In  a  different  league.  In  1967  our 
per   capita   defense   expenditure — $368 — was 
more  than  2  "4  times  that  of  the  Russians  and 
more  than  40  times  that  of  the  Chinese.  And 
yet,  as  Professor  Wald  said  with  Irony,   "the 
Defense  Department  Is  always  broke." 

THE    CONGRESSIONAL    ROLE 

How  has  all  this  come  about?  Who  Is  really 
responsible  for  this  Incredible  escalation  of 
the  size  of  U.S.  military  forces? 
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COMPARATIVE  ACTIVE  DUTY  MILITARY  STRENGTHS 


S«ivlc« 


Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Marine  and  other. 

Total 


U.S.  statutory 
celling 

Actual 

strength  of 

U.S.  forces 

on  Dec  31, 

1968 

Actual 

strength  as 

percent  of 

statutory 

ceiling 

U.S.S.R. 
forces 

Communist 

Chinese 

forces 

1837.000 
> 601, 850 
'502,000 
<436  800 

1,454,000 
764,357 
878,904 
313,009 

174 
127 

175 
72 

2,000.000 
465,000 
505,000 

'250,000  .. 

2,500,000 
141,000 
120, 000 

2,377,650 

'3,410,270 

143 

'3,220.000 

•2,761,000 

'  10  U  S.C.A.  i  3201.  This  statutory  ceiling,  like  those  in  footnotes  3,  4,  and  6  below,  has  been  suspended  since  1950.  Statutory 
ceilings  were  first  suspended  by  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950,  Publ.  L.  No.  81-655,  64  Stat.  408.  The  suspension  has  been  extended 
SIX  times  since  1950. 

J 10  U.S.C.A.  §}  5401,  5403-04,  and  5410-12. 

M0U.S.C.A.5  8201. 

<  10  U.S.C.A.  55  5402,  5404,  and  5410-11. 

i  Soviet  Air  Defense  Forces.  .     j  ^ 

•  Excludes  Reserves,  academy  cadets,  National  Guard;  includes  medical  corps,  Judge  Advocate  General  personnel  on  active  duty, 
and  reservists  on  active  duty.  Figures  were  furnished  by  the  legislative  liaison  offices  of  the  respective  services. 

■  Excludes  reserves  and  so-called  paramilitary  forces  (security  and  border  guards).  These  figures  are  estimates  as  of  November- 
December  1%8,  made  by  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London. 

'  Excludes  reserves,  border  troops,  and  civilian  militia.  Estimates  are  by  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London. 

In  1968  the  United  States  had  more  men  Deployment  of  U.S.  military  forces  outside 

under  arms  than  any  country  In  the  world:  United  States — Continued 

3.5  million  men  compared  to  3.2  million  for  pacific  fleets:   1st  and  7th  Fleets 

the    Soviet    Union    and    2.8    for   Communist  (35,000  off  the   coast  of  South 

Chlna.=   Moreover,  the  United  States  had  the         Vietnam)    389,000 

highest  percentage  of  military  age  manpower  

in   the  Armed  Forces  of   any  major  power  Total  seaborne  U.S.   forces 

(U.S.-8.9%,        U.S.S.R.-7.0ro,        Communist  outside  United  States  (19 

Chlna-1.9%),  and  the  highest  percentage  of  percent  of  all  U.S.  active 

any  country  in  the  world  except  Portugal.  As  duty   forces) b34,  000 

Professor  Wald  so  aptly  put  it    "What  hap-  ^g^,jj  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  frustrating  aspects  of  the 

pened  under  the  pleas  of  the  Cold  War  was  problem  is  that  responsibility  seems  to  be  so 

not   alone   that   we   built    up   the   flrst   big  (^gfused.  There  seem  to  be  so  many  to  share 

peacetime  Army  in  our  history  but  that  we  ^.j^^  blame  that  there  Is  hardly  enough  to  go 

institutionalized  It."  around.  But  Is  this  really  so? 

DISPOSITION  OF  U.S.  PORCES  Article  I  of  the  United  States  Constitution 

More  than  half  of  U.S.  active  duty  military  Peaces  the  responsibility  for  the  size  of  U.S. 

forces  serve  outside  the  United  States.  One-  military  forces  squarely  on   Congress.   "The 

third   of   these  forces   are   permanently   sta-  Congress  shall  have  Power           To  raise  and 

tioned  outside  the  United  States,  and  almost  support    Armies     but    no    Appropriation    of 

20-0  are  on  U.S.  Navy  vessels  In  foreign  parts  "o'^ey  to  that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term 

of  the  world.  The  following  table  Indicates  ^^^^  ^^o  Years.     Just  as  Congress  has  the 

in    approximate    flgures    the    deployment   of  power  to  raise  armies  it  has  the  power  not  to 

U.S.  abroad  In  March,  1969:  "»««   T'^'l^''  i°   "f "  t»  t      \l  ''^^^«^" 

form  they  already  exist.  It  has  the  power — 

Deployment  of  U.S.  military  forces  outside  indeed  the  responsibility — to  cut  back  such 
the  United  States  '  armies  as  soon  as  possible.  Our  Constitution- 
Asia:  al  fathers  required  a  biennial  review.  What 

Korea    55,  000  has  happened  to  this  power?  What  limits  has 

Okinawa     40, 000  Congress  enacted  to  control  the  burgeoning 

Japan    40,000  Armed  Forces?   What  limits  have   been  en- 

PhlUpplnes    30,000  acted  Into  law  to  control  the  level  of  U.S. 

South    Vietnam 540,000  active  mlUtary  forces? 

Thailand 45,000  There  are  now  In  the  law  comprehensive 

limitations  on  the  total  size  of  the  Armed 

Total    750,000  Forces,  as  well  as  speclflc  limitations  on  the 

=  sizes  of  each  of  the  individual  services.'  These 

Latin    America:     Panama    Canal  limitations,    first    enacted    in    the    Selective 

Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guan-  Service  Act  of  1948,  were  Intended  to  carry 

tanamo  23,000  out  Congress' responsibility  to  supervise  and 

North    America:    Canada,    Green-  control   the  size   of  the  Armed  Forces.  The 

land,  and  Iceland 10.000  totals  then  enacted  limited  the  total  size  of 

Western  E^irope :  U.S.  active  military  forces  to  slightly  over  2 

Western  Germany 228.  000  million  men — in  itself  a  higher  number  than 

Other    92,000  ever  sanctioned  before  In  peacetime.  As  the 

Armed  Services  Committee  said  to  the  House 

Total   320,  000  In  a  1967  report,  "these  maximums  were  in- 

=  tended  to  apply  in  peacetime."  Since  the  end 

North    Africa    and    Middle    East:  of  World  War  II,   this  Nation  has  been   at 

Total    10,000  peace — at  least   legally.   There   has  been  no 

Total  permanently  stationed  out-  declaration   of   war   by   Congress,   an   action 

side  United  States   (33  percent  specifically  required  by  the  Constitution  In 

of  all  U.S.  active  duty  forces)--  1,113,000  order  to  Insure  that  our  mlUtary  involve- 

—  ments  had  the  full  sanction  of  the  people's 

Atlantic      Fleet:       2d      and      6th  representatives.  No  state  of  war  exists  today; 

Pleets    254,000  we  have  not  been  legally  at  war  since  1945, 

_             .        ^            ^  .  ,   ^         .         ^     „  and  yet  the  express  statutory  ceilings  enacted 
'  Figures  based  on  official  Department  of  ^     congress  are  not  in  force.  Why? 
Defense  sources,  furnished  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service.  STATOTORT   SUSPENSION   OF  CEILINGS 

In  August  of  1950,  with  International  ten- 

"The  estimates  used  hereafter  are   those  ^lons  increasing  and  the  shadow  of  Korea 

made  by  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,      

London,  as  of  November-December  1968,  tin-  '  10  U.S.C.A.  |§  3201,  5401-5404,  5410-5412, 

less  otherwise  Indicated.  8201. 
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falling  across  the  future,  Congress  suspended 
the  statutory  ceilings  on  active  mlltlary  force 
levels  which  had  been  enacted  only  two  years 
before.  The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee reassured  the  House  at  the  time  of  this 
original  suspension  that  "the  subject  will 
come  actively  before  the  committee  again,  of 
course,  .  .  .  prior  to  July  9,  1951"  (the  re- 
newal date  for  the  Selective  Service  ActK 
House  Report  2719,  8l8t  Cong..  2d  Sess.  at  2 
(1950).  The  Committee  also  said:  "The  com- 
mittee reminds  the  House  that.  In  his  mes- 
sage of  July  19,  1950,  the  President  specifi- 
cally requested  that  the  present  ceilings  on 
the  Armed  Forces  be  temporarily  suspended." 
Id.  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  1951,  however,  the  suspension  of  statu- 
tory ceilings  did  not  come  before  the  Armed 
Services  as  automatically  as  It  had  antici- 
pated. In  fact,  the  original  House-passed  bill 
to  extend  the  Selective  Service  Act  did  not 
mention  the  statutory  celling  suspension  at 
all.  In  the  conference  between  House  and 
Senate  managers,  the  1950  suspension  was 
renewed  with  only  this  cryptic  comment  by 
way  of  justification;  "The  House  and  Senate 
managers  agreed  to  continue  the  present 
statutory  limit  on  the  size  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  suspended  until  July  31,  1954  .  .  ." 
House  Rept.  533,  82d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  at  22 
(1951). 

Despite  the  fact  that  continued  suspension 
of  statutory  military  force  ceilings  received 
only  cursory  consideration  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees,  one  new 
provision  was  added  to  the  1950  act:  an  over- 
all force  level  limitation  of  five  million.  No 
mention  of  this  new  section  was  made  in 
etlher  the  House  Report  or  the  Conference 
Report. 

RENEWALS    OF    SUSPENSIONS 

Since  1951  the  suspension  of  statutory  ceil- 
ings has  been  renewed  by  the  Congref:s  five 
times  In  1954,  1957,  1959,  1963  and  1967.  De- 
spite the  express  Constitutional  provision 
that  no  appropriation  for  the  Armed  Forces 
would  be  lor  a  period  of  longer  than  two 
years  (an  indication  that  the  Framers  In- 
tended at  least  biennial  review  of  military 
force  levels  and  commitments),  the  suspen- 
sions of  statutory  ceilings  were  for  four  years 
each  beginning  In  1954.  The  justifications  for 
continued  suspensions  In  each  year  they  were 
approved  were  hardly  Illuminating.  In  1954 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  told 
the  House;  "It  Is  obvious  that  the  Armed 
Forces  must  be  maintained  at  a  strength  In 
excess  of  2  million  persons  in  the  foreseeable 
future."  House  Rep.  1104,  83rd  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
at  1  (1954).  In  1957  the  need  for  continued 
suspension  was  also  "obvious."  House  Rep. 
390.  85th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  at  2  (1957).  In 
1959  continued  suspension  of  force  ceilings 
was  termed  "vital  to  the  preservation  of  the 
American  Way  of  life  and  to  ovir  national 
security."  House  Rep.  27,  86th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  at  10  (1959) .  In  1963  the  Committee  told 
the  House  that  "It  is  clear  that  this  section 
of  the  law  must  be  extended"  and  that  Its  en- 
actment "Is  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity." House  Rep.  58.  88th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
at  13.  14  (1963>.  In  the  1967  extension  of 
celling  suspensions,  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  did  not  even  offer  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  continuation.  After  describing 
the  effect  of  the  statutory  ceilings  and  noting 
that  they  were  Intended  to  apply  "In  peace- 
time", the  Committee  said  simply:  "The  ceil- 
ings have  been  continuously  suspended  since 
the  buildup  of  our  Armed  Forces  following 
the  hostilities  In  Korea."  House  Rep.  267.  90th 
Cong,  1st  Sess.  at  38  (1967).  Thus  has  Con- 
gress discharged  Its  heavy  Constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  "raise  and  support  Armies  " 

RESXTLTS     OP    CONGRESSIONAL     INACTION 

The  effect  of  Congress'  failure  to  review  In 
a  meaningful  way  the  level  of  U.S.  military 
forces  has  been  that  this  level  is  set — for 
all  Intents  and  purposes — by  military  plan- 
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nere  at  the  Pfntagon.  One  finds  It  difficult 
to  crlUclze  the  Joint  Chiefs,  mUltary  depart- 
ment heads,  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manix)wer  for  seeking  constantly 
Increased  forc^  levels.  Their  Job  Is  defense, 
and  In  their  vl*w  Increasing  military  commit- 
ments require^  Increased  force  levels.  The 
Bureau  of  the; Budget  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  perform  a  more  thorough  and  ob- 
jective review  it  military  manpower  require- 
ments. Unfortunately,  as  recent  revelations 
In  the  press  ha»e  shown,  requests  for  Defense 
programs  were  reviewed  on  a  wholly  different 
basis  than  the  ifequests  of  other  Departments. 
Defense  requests  most  often  survived  the 
gruelling  budgetary  review  process  (gruelling 
for  other  depai'tments ) ,  without  a  scratch. 
Congress  usually  went  along. 

E»TECT    Oft    T7.S.    TORmCti    POLICY 

What  has  bein  the  effect  of  these  super- 
statutory  forcellevels  on  U.S.  foreign  policy? 
Probably  there  :s  no  simple  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion which  Involves  so  many  subtle  and  diffi- 
cult conslderatl  Dns.  Who  can  doubt,  however, 
that  long  and  bird  thought  would  have  been 
given  before  undertaking  the  commitment  of 
U.S.  combat  forices  In  South  Vietnam  If  our 
troop  levels  had  stood  at  their  statutory  level 
—Just  over  2  ralUlon?  Who  can  beUeve  that 
we  WQuld  now  have  45.000  men  In  Thailand 


40.000  In  Okinawa,  30,000  In  the  Philippines— 
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honor,  a  service  worthy  of  respect  and  grat- 
itude. Those  of  us  who  served  dtirlng  World 
War  II  were  proud  to  have  served,  and  the 
uniform  was  something  to  be  worn  with 
pride.  Today  we  are  destroying  the  tradi- 
tional American  respect  for  the  military 
and  its  important  but  limited  role  In  Amer- 
ican life.  Today  the  military  la  often  an  ob- 
ject of  derision  and  contempt.  The  Immedi- 
ate reaction  of  many  Americans  to  any  state- 
ment by  the  Pentagon — whether  It  be  Viet 
Cong  casualty  figures  or  Soviet  missile 
strengths — is  skepticism  and  suspicion.  In 
short,   we   have  created   a  military  monster 

which  much  of  the  American  population 

especlaUy  the  young,  the  future  citizen* — 
suspects  and  fears. 

But  the  saddest  result  of  having  nearly 
3.5  million  American  men  in  uniform  is  that 
It  has  made  us  into  a  different  country — a 
warrior  state,  where  casualty  lists  are  an 
every  day  part  of  the  society — a  military  so- 
ciety, where  maintenance  of  the  largest 
standing  armed  force  in  the  world  takes 
priority  over  every  other  need. 
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statutory  limits.  With  the  Armed  Forces  pres- 
ently 43%  overstrength.  It  wUl  take  some 
time  to  reduce  the  level  of  active  military 
forces  to  the  a  million  plus  presently  pre- 
scribed by  existing  ceilings.  But  as  President 
Kennedy  often  reminded  us,  a  Journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  must  begin  with  a  single  step. 


HEED    FOB    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 
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Clearly  Congress  has  avoided  its  respon- 
sibility for  too  long  and  the  results  of  that 
avoidance  have  been  too  serious  for  the  situ- 
ation to  continue.  We  in  the  Congress  must 
take  action  to  show  this  Nation,  and  espe- 
cially the  young  people  of  this  Nation,  that 
we  have  the  will  and  the  ability  to  limit  the 
tremendous  overcommitment  of  U.S.  re- 
sources to  military  pursuits.  We  must,  In 
short,  return  to  some  form  of  statutory 
limitation  on  the  size  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment. 

The  simplest  solution — and  simplicity  has 
much  to  be  said  for  it  in  the  field  of  military 
appropriations — is  for  Congress  to  Impose  a 
celling  on  the  strength  of  the  mlllUry  serv- 
ices. In  the  past  such  a  solution  (the  return 
to  existing  statutory  levels)  has  been  re- 
jected because  of  the  discrepancy  between 
present  statutory  ceilings  and  the  actual 
strengths  of  the  military  services.  At  the 
present  time  only  the  Marine  Corps  Is  below 
its  authorized  statutory  strength.  As  of  the 
end  of  1968,  the  Army  was  174%  of  Its  au- 
thorized celling,  the  Navy  was  127%  and  the 
Air  Force  was  175%.  It  is  argued  that  an 
arbitrary  return  to  present  statutory  ceilings 
would  impose  great  hardships  on  the  serv- 
ices, and  would  require  precipitous  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  standing 
commitments  around  the  world  without  suf- 
ficient warning  to  host  governments. 

For  this  reason,  a  proposal  to  limit  active 
U.S.  military  forces  to  90%  of  their  strength 
at  the  end  of  calendar  year  1968  is  a  reason- 
able answer  to  Congress'  need  to  begin  plan- 
ning some  rational  limitation  on  the  size  of 
the  military  establishment.  Making  this  re- 
quirement effective  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1970  would  give  the  military  services  and 
military  and  foreign  policy  planners  sxifflclent 
warning  to  adjust  U.S.  policies  abroad.  The 
cut  is  not  so  substantial  that  it  would  be  im- 
practical. Finally,  such  a  10%  reduction  in 
the  active  duty  strength  of  U.S.  forces  would 
place  Congress  back  in  the  role  which  the 
founders  intended  it  should  play — raiser, 
malntainer  and  11ml ter  of  U.S.  military  forces. 
Such  a  10%  reduction  could  be  enacted 
by  Congress  simply  as  an  amendment  to  the 
overall  strength  limitation  enacted  in  1951 
By  reducing  this  level  to  3,070,000,  Congress 
would  be  cutting  the  statutorily  authorized 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  (as  of  June  30 
1970)  to  90%  of  their  strength  as  of  the  end 
of  calendar  1968.  Such  action  would  restore 
Congress  to  Its  proper  Constitutional  role 
and  would  reassure  the  American  people  that 
someone  is  exerting  some  control  over  the 
proliferating  military  establishment. 

LIMrrATION  ONLT  A  FIRST  STEP 

A  10%  reduction  Is.  of  course,  only  a  first 
step  on  the  long  road  back  to  the  existing 


RESTTLTS  OF  REDUCTION  IN  ACTIVE  FORCES 

The  results  of  beginning  to  reduce  the  level 
of  military  manpower  are  many  and  tre- 
mendously Important.  All  of  the  ramifications 
probably  cannot  be  known  at  the  present 
time,  but  some  of  the  moet  obvious  and 
beneficial  results  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Savings  to  the  taxpayers:  According  to 
the  average  military  personnel  cost  per  mili- 
tary man  on  active  duty  which  Is  used  by 
the  Pentagon,  a  10%  reduction  would  result 
in  a  savings  on  direct  personnel  costs  alone  of 
over  a  billion  dollars.  In  truth,  however,  If 
the  level  of  forces  Is  reduced,  operations  and 
maintenance  will  also  be  reduced  propor- 
tionally. Thus  If  the  average  cost  of  military 
personnel,  operations  and  maintenance,  and 
family  housing  per  each  active  duty  military 
man  is  used,  the  savings  from  a  10%  reduc- 
tion in  active  forces  Is  almost  4.6  billion 
dollars. 

2.  Improved  balance  of  payments  position : 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  large 
commitment  of  U.S.  active  forces  to  overseas 
assignments.  This  overseas  commitment  has 
hurt  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  position, 
and  has  caused,  among  other  things,  the 
Presidential  decision  to  place  direct  controls 
on  foreign  direct  Investment  overseas.  In 
addition,  the  President  placed  into  effect  re- 
strictions on  foreign  travel  by  U.S.  citizens, 
and  customs  regulations  to  discourage  for- 
eign travel  by  Americans.  These  restrictions 
are  an  unnecessary  result  of  U.S.  over-com- 
mitment abroad,  and  have  no  place  in  a 
peace-time  society.  Reduction  In  U.S.  force 
levels,  which  would  be  refiected  In  declining 
troop  strengths  overseas,  would  allow  elimi- 
nation of  these  foreign  travel  and  foreign 
Investment  restrictions. 

3.  Realignment  of  U.S.  foreign  policy:  One 
of  the  most  beneficial  results  of  the  proposed 
10%  cut  back  would  be  that  It  would  dis- 
courage the  kind  of  over-reliance  on  mllltarv 
solutions  which  has  characterized  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  since  the  Korean  war.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  If  the  Pentagon  has  fewer  forces 
to  play  with,  It  will  be  far  more  careful  about 
how  they  are  deployed.  It  might  even  hap- 
pen that  U.S.  troop  deployments  abroad 
would  eventually  come  truly  to  reflect  exist- 
ence of  Important  U.S.  national  security  in- 
terests— a  situation  which  most  certainly 
does  not  obtain  today. 

4.  Elimination  of  the  draft  and  promo- 
tion of  a  volunteer  army:  One  of  the  most 
obvious  advantages  of  a  reduction  In  the 
strength  of  active  military  forces  would  be 
an  eventual  end  to  the  draft,  the  Selective 
Service  System,  prosecutions  for  draft  eva- 
sion, and  all  the  paraphenalla  of  military 
conscription.  One  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  reports  said  that  It  was  neces- 
sary to  continue  suspension  of  strength  ceil- 
ings to  preserve  "the  American  way  of  life." 
Nothing  Is  more  contrary  to  the  American 
way  of  life  than  conscription  and  forced 
military  service.  Despite  the  fact  that  many 
of  us  take  the  draft  for  granted  today,  we 
should  never  forget  that  it  was  authorized 
by  Congress  after  World  War  n  only  as  a 
temporary  measure,  that  It  was  not  Intended 
to  be  a  permanent  part  of  American  life, 
that — in  sum — It  was  not  meant  to  become 
what  It  has  become. 

A  reduction  In  the  size  of  the  active  mili- 
tary force  would  improve  prospects  for  a 
volunteer  army.  The  prospects  would  be  im- 
proved not  only  in  the  sense  that  costs  would 
be  lower  and  chances  of  finding  adequate 
numbers  of  volunteers  Improved — although 
these  are  important  benefits.  But  for  those 


of  us  who  regard  with  horror  the  thought  of 
a  3.6  million  man  permanent  standing  army, 
the  reduction  of  professional  military 
strength  to  a  level  more  consistent  with  o\ir 
real  needs  reduces  the  dangers  and  concerns 
about  a  permanent  volunteer  army. 

5.  A  step  toward  world  peace:  For  some 
years  historians  and  students  of  world  affairs 
have  noted  that  the  Cold  War  as  we  knew  It 
during  the  1950'B  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  world  tensions,  they 
are  different  than  the  tensions  of  the  1950's. 
But  no  reduction  in  UB.  force  levels  occurred 
which  reflected  these  different  tensions.  In 
October  1867,  the  Soviet  Union  reduced  the 
mandatory  term  of  service  for  Its  draftees  to 
two  years.  The  overaU  strength  of  Soviet 
military  forces  is  lees  than  ours,  and  reflects 
reductions  since  1950.  It  is  time  that  we  took 
some  step  toward  American  deescalatlon  of 
military  force  levels.  A  10%  reduction  in  U.S. 
troop  strength  would  be  a  significant  move 
in  this  direction — a  slgnlflcant  step  toward 
peace. 

.ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  STRENGTH-LIMIT  APPROACH 

The  actual  results  of  force  reduction  would 
be,  as  we  have  seen,  very  real  and  very 
advantageous.  But  aside  from  those  beneficial 
results,  what  are  the  advantages  of  approach- 
ing military  budget  reduction  from  the  point 
of  view  of  manpower  limitations? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
Congress  of  a  manpower-limitation  approach 
is  that  It  gives  the  people's  representatives  a 
way  of  proceeding,  a  "handle"  some  would 
call  it,  by  which  we  can  begin  to  manage  our 
priorities.  When  Congress  must  pick  and 
choose,  must  weigh  and  decide  between 
strategic  missile  forces,  polarls  submarine 
forces,  strategic  bomber  forces,  fighter  pilots, 
Interceptor  pilots.  Special  Forces  units,  Army 
Infantry  battalions — when  all  of  these  com- 
peting programs  must  be  Judged,  with  expert 
touting  the  value  of  each  In  grandiose  terms, 
then  Congress  may  have  difficult  choosing. 
Worst  of  all.  It  may  not  choose.  It  may  Just 
accept.  But  If  an  overall  manpower  limita- 
tion were  placed  on  the  strength  of  active 
military  forces — with  no  specifications  as  to 
how  the  cuts  were  to  be  made — then  the 
choice  would  be  left  to  the  experts.  Congress 
was  not  Intended  to  command  the  military, 
but  It  was  intended  to  authorize  it,  to  scru- 
tinize it,  and  to  cut  it  when  it  grew  too 
large.  By  reducing  the  overall  strength  limi- 
tation of  active  forces.  Congress  can  meet  its 
responsibilities,  and  can  start  to  assert  the 
necessary  leadership  to  restore  a  proper 
balance  between  our  need  to  defend  ourselves 
from  foreign  aggression  and  our  need  to  pre- 
serve ourselves  from  internal  decay. 

REASSERTION    OF  THE   POPTTLAR    WILL 

There  are  those  in  America  today  who 
truly  believe  that  her  democratic  political 
Institutions  are  no  longer  responsive  to  the 
demands  and  desires  of  the  electorate.  A 
new  President  Is  elected  who  promises  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war,  but  no  troop  withdrawals 
follow.  While  the  cities  of  the  Nation  cry  out 
for  assistance  and  attention,  America  con- 
tinues to  devote  42%  of  Its  national  Govern- 
ment's budget  to  direct  military  activities, 
and  5%  to  education,  manpower,  community 
development  and  housing. 

This  kind  of  imbalance  In  our  domestic 
and  military  priorities  cannot  last.  I  truly 
believe  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  will 
not  stand  for  It.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
taxpayers'  revolt,  a  students'  revolt  and  a 
draft  revolt.  My  own  hope  Is  that  Congress, 
and  specifically  the  House  of  Representatives, 
can  lead  America  In  its  reorientation  from 
Cold  Warrior  to  Peacemaker,  from  keeper  of 
the  largest  military  establishment  In  the 
world  to  a  leader  in  the  ca\ise  of  deescalatlon 
of  the  arms  race.  My  hope  Is  that  the  voices 
of  the  people  will  begin  to  get  through. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

U.S.  DIPLOMATIC  SIGNALS  ON 
GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  Greece  observed 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  military 
coup  of  April  21,  1967. 

For  2  years  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  have  been  far  more  pene- 
trating and  accurate  in  their  judgment 
of  the  Greek  military  junta  than  have 
American  officials.  Now,  at  last,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  deliberate  movement  by 
American  officialdom  away  from  the 
Greek  dictatorship. 

In  my  judgment  there  are  three  criti- 
cal elements  presently  involved  in  the 
Greek  political  situation  and  American 
attitudes  toward  it. 

First  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  gives  a  diplomatic  sig- 
nal which  tells  the  Greek  people  that 
President  Nixon  disassociates  himself 
from  the  Greek  military  regime.  The 
psychological  and  practical  impact  of 
such  a  signal,  once  given  and  sustained, 
should  not  be  underestimated. 

A  second  important  consideration  is 
the  expected  Joint  statement  from  Greek 
political  figures  in  exile.  Prominent 
among  these  figures  are  former  Prime 
Minister  Constantine  Karamanlis,  of  the 
conservative  ERE  Party.  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou  of  the  liberal  Center  Union  Party, 
King  Constantine,  and  Publisher  Eleni 
Vlachou.  Such  a  statement  would  indi- 
cate a  unity  of  purpose  among  the  demo- 
cratic political  leaders  of  Greece,  partic- 
ularly an  agreement  in  favor  of  a  "na- 
tional government,"  made  up  of  a  coali- 
tion of  the  leading  political  parties,  to 
serve  in  the  transition  until  genuine  elec- 
tions can  be  held. 

There  has  been  some  delay  in  the  is- 
suance of  this  statement,  perhaps  be- 
cause political  differences  die  hard,  even 
in  exile,  and  because  the  leaders  in  ques- 
tion are  afraid  that  unsteady  U.S.  policy- 
makers might  change  course  again  and 
pull  the  rug  from  under  them. 

Generally  overlooked  has  been  a  third 
important  point,  and  that  is  the  selection 
of  a  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Athens  to  fill  a 
post  left  vacant  for  3  months.  Press  re- 
ports of  who  the  Ambassador  may  be 
should  give  the  exile  leaders  pause.  Men- 
tioned frequently  are  a  retired  Army 
general,  now  a  lobbyist  for  a  big  defense 
contractor,  believed  to  be  the  candidate 
of  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  and  a  Chi- 
cago businessman,  one  of  a  small  number 
of  junta  propagandists  among  Greek- 
American  businessmen,  believed  sup- 
ported by  Senator  Everett  Dirksen. 
Faced  with  such  a  prospect,  the  selection 
of  a  career  diplomat  would  be  not  only  a 
refreshing  alternative  but  an  imperative 
ixjlitical  decision. 

Several  significant  articles  and  state- 
ments on  Greece  have  appeared  recently. 
The  most  important  is  a  political  analysis 
delivered  by  a  Voice  of  America  com- 
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mentator  and  broadcast  to  the  world. 
This  broadcast  is  a  departure  from  the 
previous  caution  of  U.S.  and  VOA  state- 
ments and  seems  meant  to  be  a  signal  of 
change. 

The  Voice  of  America  also  broadcast 
excerpts  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
New  York  Times  editorials  set  forth 
below. 

I  also  include  for  the  Record  a  Chris- 
tan  Science  Monitor  article  of  April  10, 
1969,  which  clarifies  the  American  prob- 
lem on  Greece.  Finally,  I  include  an  ex- 
cellent column  by  Alfred  Friendly,  Jr.,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  surveying  the  scene 
from  Athens  on  April  21,  1969: 
IProm  Political  Analysis  No.  1-0186,  Apr.  23, 
1969] 
Greece:  A  U.S.  Perspective 
(By  David  Roberts) 
Announcer:  On  Tuesday  (April  22)  of  this 
week  the  military  government  of  Greece  was 
two   years  old.  VGA's  David  Roberts  com- 
ments: ^ 

Voice:  As  the  generals  who  run  Greece 
mark  their  second  anniversary  in  office  they 
can  look  back  on  two  years  of  unfulfilled 
promises  and  minimum  achievement.  Any 
effort  to  restore  a  clvlUan  presence  to  the 
Greek  Government  remains  unsuccessful. 
King  Constantine  continues  his  exile  in  Italy. 
Economic  reform  remains  an  unreality— per- 
formance of  the  economy  has  reportedly 
slowed.  As  for  representative  government,  it 
stlU  Is  merely  a  potential  in  Greece's  future. 
The  United  States  has  maintained  a  long 
and  close  relationship  with  various  govern- 
ments of  Greece.  Under  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine following  World  War  Two,  the  US  was 
instrxunental  not  only  In  assisting  the  Greek 
people  in  their  struggle  against  a  Communist 
take-over,  but  In  re-bulldlng  Greece  from 
the  shambles  of  war  and  the  bitterness  of 
civil  strife.  In  this  relationship,  the  U.S.  has 
continued  to  be  deeply  concerned  about 
Greek  democracy. 

When  the  then  colonels  assvuned  command 
in  April  of  1967,  the  United  States  suspended 
major  military  deliveries  to  Greece.  Over  the 
past  two  years,  the  U.S.  has  delivered  only 
the  major  items  of  military  equipment  that 
were  essential  to  NATO  commitments  The 
concern  for  representative  government  goes 

on. 

In  March  of  this  year.  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  took  the  occasion  to  express 
this  concern,  and  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Stete  if  he  would  seek  assurances  from  the 
Greek  Government  that  progress  toward 
"democratic  processes"  was  being  made,  and 
that  "torture  would  not  be  used  to  terrify 
political  prisoners." 

Secretary  Rogers  told  the  Senator  that  In- 
deed he  shared  this  concern  over  the  issue 
of  torture,  adding  that  he  was  disturbed  also 
over  the  lack  of  civil  liberties  In  Greece. 
Mister  Rogers  went  on  record  as  saying  that 
the  U.S.  "Is  doing  what  it  can,"  through 
diplomatic  channels  "In  that  direction"  and 
that  these  points  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  subsequent  negotiations. 

United  States  concern  is  not  difficult  to 
express;  it  can  be  summarized  quite  briefly. 
The  U.S.  continues  to  hope  for  a  return  to 
representative  government  In  Greece.  Plus,  a 
full  restoration  of  civU  liberties.  The  United 
States  has  expressed  this  hope  on  many  oc- 
casions. On  the  most  recent  occasion  the 
hope  was  expressed  directly  to  high  level 
Greek  officials.  These  requisites  for  democ- 
racy— or  the  lack  of  them— remain  as  the 
bases  for  U.S.-Greek  relations,  and  an  es- 
sential element  In  NATO's  objectives. 
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(From  th«  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
Apr.  22,  1969 

G»  EEc«  2  Tears  Latek 
The  second  « nnlversary  of  the  Greek  coup 
nnds  the  reglne  bogged  down  and  unsure 
or  Itself.  Economic  progress  has  trailed  off 
The  ScandlnaUans  and  the  European  left 
are  provoking  Ithe  regime  Into  an  unseem- 
ingly  defenslvebess.  The  colonels  have  won 
neither  the  loyalty  of  the  educated  classes 
nor  the  enthu^asm  of  the  citizenry  Greece 
remains  a  polK^  state,  a  condition  offensive 
to  its  own  trlwlltlons  and  Us  traditional 
friends  alike.     1 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  many  Greeks  are 
Iteeplng  the  b^ck  door  open."  as  the  Greek 
saying   goes.   That  la,   they   are  prepared   to 
accept.  If  not  to  seek,  a  change  In  leadership. 
The  instant  qu^tlon  has  become  how  that 
°  '•■  -  Some  on  the  left  and  some 

ay  favor  violence — Insurrec- 
coup.  Responsible  opinion 
leans  towards  ( fforts  again  to  Involve  the 
clvuian  politic  ans.  especially  ex-premler 
Karamanlls,  an  sxlle  In  Parts,  and  the  King 
^vfii*  1^  ^Jf e.  Whether  the  Junta  will 
av«  »>,«  ™^-j„      gjjjj  patrtotlsm  to  ease  the 
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martial  law  long  ago  and  token  their  chances 
In  a  free  election. 
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change  will  conae, 
on  the  right  ma 
tion   or   another 


have  the  wisdom 


way  for  their  return  Is  problematical  There 
are  practically  as  many  views  on  It  as  there 
are  Greeks. 

thL°''»i^^.^"''*'  ^^**"'  '*  5*»°"ld  be  realized 
that  the  Junta's  two-year  record  has  greatly 
dlsappomted  hojes  that  time  and  pressure 
Tw'*  P°'"^Ath':ns  back  towards  democracy 
That  possibility  Icannot  be  dismissed,  but  It 
,  ""J^ertaln  to  remain  the  sole  basis  of 
policy    The  guiding  consideration  for  Wash- 


ington  should   hfe 
closely  with   the 


not   to   Identify  Itself  so 
colonels  that  It  would   be 

^n??'°^^^'*  '"  ^"^  *y^«  °f  ^^^  G'-eelc  people 
and  in  the  eyes  cf  the  next-hopefully  more 
representative— CIreek  government 

The  few  available  signs  are  that  Mr.  Nixon 
is  fo  lowing  that  line.  President  Johnson  had 
Anally  announceil  a  "partial"  resumption  of 

ZlfT^  ^***-  *  "  """  P^^^^^-  secretary  of 
State  Rogers.  In  in  unusually  candid  state- 
ment to  a  conceried  Senator,  declared-  "We 

civil  liberties  .  .  .  And  we 


but  also  for  othe' 


ZHi^  <^onsclous  ,  ,f  the  factors  that  you  men- 


ttoned     In     our 
American  officials 


subsequent     negotiations  " 
expressed  the  Admlnlstra- 


Pr°em  /°ril?  t'l^2'iyj^^..°'t^^  °ePUty 


embrace     of 
These   things  a're 


se(  ond 


remi  Ins 


r  Ue 


I  Prom  the  New 

Two  Ykari  I 
On    today's 
putsch  that  swept 
ment.  Greece  rec 
tial  law.  That  Is 
on  the  performanc" 
and  his  henchmen 
to  parliamentary  _ 

It   is   also   adeqi  i 
"liberalization" 
recently    on    the 

anniversary   mi 

useless  to  proclaiif 
vlolablUty  of  the 
suspension  of 
zen  liable  to 
time. 

What  political 
the  "right  of 
such  a  forum  to 
be   arrested    and 
what    value    Is 
when  martial  law 
but  specifically 

One   thing   above 
colonels  on  the 
putsch:  If  they 
f'om  the  Greek 


habe  is 
arbltr  iry 


assen  bl 


thii 


baa  I 


^Z^r,  V^"",.^^  '=^'^*  f"""  ^^^  Elsenhower 
noS"  ^'■««*^«'^'  Nixon  haa  not  yet  ap- 
pointed a  new  ambassador  to  Athens    Vice 

r:f^!^!r  -'„!"^^ '"'f  "f "  '•^trleved  from  the 

pr(^-Junta     Greek-Amertcans. 

all   token   but.   given    the 


tension  in  Athem .  they  may  be' Important. 


■^ork  -nmes,  Apr.  21,   1969 1 
or  Papadopoulos 

anniversary    of    the 
out  constitutional  govern- 
i  Ins  a  country  under  mar- 
r  Bally  commentary  enough 
of  Colonel  Papadopoulos 
who  promised  "a  return 
on  a  wholesome  basis." 
ate   commentary   on    the 
arinounced   by  the  Premier 
'   <ve    of    NATO's    twentieth 
ieet4g    In    Washington.    It    is 
restoration  of  the  "In- 
hume" when  the  continued 
corpus  makes  any  cltl- 
"  arrest  anywhere,  any- 


(From  the  Christian  Science  MorUtor 
Apr.  10.  19691 
Strict    ALoorKxss    oa    Intkrvention?    Sup- 
pression m  Greece  Puts  Nixon  on  Griddle 

(By  SavUle  R.  Davis) 
Washington.— The  most  serious  and  ur- 
gent problem  of  the  NATO  alliance  has  been 
deUberately  Ignored  by  the  United  States 
The  Nixon  administration  has  not  had  Ume 
to  decide  what  to  do  about  It. 

One  of  the  NATO  allies— Greect^— has  been 
under  mUltary  dictatorship,  martial  law  and 
the  demal  of  poIlUcal  liberties  for  two  years 
Elections  have  often  been  promised  but  are 
not  In  sight.  Some  political  prisoners  have 
been  released  from  Jail,  but  censorship  is  still 
tightly  enforced. 

Protest  has  boiled  up  periodically,  the  lat- 
est to  denounce  the  regime  being  the  leading 
poet  of  Greece  George  Seferls.  who  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Uterature  In  1963. 

A  number  of  hearings  on  political  prison- 
ers have  been  held  by  the  Council  of  Europe 
and  an  official  inquiry  is  In  progress  by  the 
European  Commission  on  Human  Rlghte 
Charges  of  vlolaUon  of  the  European  Human 
Rights  Convention  were  made  by  the  Nether- 
lands. Denmark,  and  Norway.  Italy  has  like- 
wise had  an  open  dispute  on  this  subject 
with  the  Greek  military  regime  In  recent 
weeks. 

Alfred  Friendly,  correspondent  and  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported from  Athens  this  week.  ".  .  The 
censorship  here  Is  no  laughing  matter.  It  Is 
corrosive  to  a  responsible  political  and  na- 
tional life:  moreover  it  is  probably  doing  the 
dictatorship  more  harm  than  good.  Where 
there  is  a  news  vacuum,  rumor  fills  It  Yet 
rumor  is  surely  the  most  dangerous  threat  to 
the  goal  the  Junta  most  desires:  public  con- 
fidence In  It.  and  governmental  stability. 

"The  more  Insecure  the  colonel's  [Col. 
George  Papadopoulos)  regime  senses  Itself  to 
be.  the  tighter  and  more  frantic  its  censor- 
ship. A  vicious  circle  comes  Into  being  "  The 
censorship.  Mr.  Friendly  reported,  has  be- 
come   "counter-productive." 

The  Greek  question,  although  it  Is  consid- 
ered the  hottest  political  Issue  within  the 
NATO  alliance,  was  carefully  bypassed  by 
President  Nixon  and  his  party  on  his  recent 
tour  of  Western  Europe  to  visit  a  number  of 
the  NATO  capitals. 

Last  week  a  similar  avoidance  of  decision 
was  shown  at  the  Elsenhower  funeral  cere- 
monies. Both  King  Constantlne,  who  sup- 
ports free  elections  in  Greece  and  remains 
the  acknowledged  Greek  head  of  state  al- 
though he  Is  living  in  Rome  In  self-Imposed 
exile,  and  a  representative  of  the  Athens 
regime.  Deputy  Premier  Styllanos  Patakos 
were  Impartially  greeted  by  President  Nixon 
at  a  White  House  reception  and  seated  with 
foreign  notables  at  the  cathedral  service. 

The  issue  confronting  President  Nixon  Is 
whether  and  how  long  he  can  continue  to 
remain  officially  indifferent  to  a  regime  that 
denies  elections  and  political  liberties  to  a 
country  that  Is  a  member  of  the  central  de- 
fense system  of  the  self-styled  free  world 


The  second  group  says  that  where  dicta- 
torships are  already  using  American  money 
and  arms  to  support  themselves  against 
their  domestic  political  opposition,  the 
United  States  Is  already  conunltted  on  the 
side  of  political  oppression. 

The  first  group  argues  that  the  overrldlne 
principle  must  be  that  of  respect  for  the  In- 
tegrity of  other  countries,  no  matter  how 
difficult  it  might  be  to  let  them  work  out 
their  own  destinies. 

diplomatic  signals? 
The  second  group  argues  that  the  over- 
riding principle  of  the  free  world  must  be 
that  of  support  for  liberty  and  at  least  a 
quiet  disapproval  of  political  oppression 
within  Ite  own  ranks.  If  It  Is  to  win  conflicts 
with  Communist  tyranny. 

Finally,  both  groups  recognize  that  prac- 
tical Issue  Is  not  the  open  use  of  American 
power  for  Intervention  or  nonintervention 
It  Is  whether  the  United  States  does  or  does 
not  give  diplomatic  signals  which  tell  the 
Greek  people  that  President  Nixon  disasso- 
ciates himself  from  supporting  the  Greek 
military  regime,  while  giving  arms  that  are 
considered  necessary  for  the  NATO  defenses 
One  group  of  the  President's  advisers  is 
concerned  lest  such  a  signal  play  Into  the 
hands  of  radical  opponente  of  the  Greek 
regime.  The  other  argues  that  responsible 
alternatives  to  the  military  government  are 
now  available,  but  that  the  longer  it  lasts 
the  greater  the  danger  to  the  NATO  alU- 
ance  of  anarchy  and  radicals. 

As  the  situation  stands  now,  King  Con- 
stantlne Is  available  as  a  symbol  and  advo- 
cate of  constitutional  democracy  and  free 
elections.  Former  moderate  conservative 
Premier  Constantlne  Karamanlls  and  the  lib- 
eral Andreas  Papandreou.  son  of  former  Pre- 
mier George  Papandreou.  are  among  those 
available  as  premier  for  a  return  to  demo- 
cratic government. 

The  Greek  dllenuna  weighs  on  the  Nixon 
administration  at  a  time  when  It  has  had  to 
face  a  similar  problem  In  South  Vietnam 
Technically  the  United  States  takes  no  part 
In  Internal  South  Vietnamese  political  af- 
fairs. In  fact,  however.  President  Johnson 
initiated  Ite  Constitution  and  elections  and 
repeatedly  used  pressure  on  the  Saigon  re- 
gime both  to  broaden  Its  political  base  and 
later  to  Join  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

President  Nixon  likewise  has  found  It 
necessary  to  use  his  Influence— which  In- 
cludes the  fact  that  the  Saigon  regime  Is 
dependent  on  Washington  for  both  money 
and  arms— for  the  same  two  purposes 

In  the  case  of  South  Vietnam,  with  a  war 
and  a  peace  settlement  at  stake.  Mr.  Nixon 
decided  that  he  could  not  stand  aloof  and 
let  political  forces  in  Saigon  take  their 
course. 

In  the  case  of  Greece,  where  civil  war 
Is  potential  rather  than  actual,  and  where 
the  morale  of  the  NATO  alliance  Is  con- 
cerned, he  faces  similar  alternatives,  but  a 
decision  has  not  yet  been  made 


meaning  has  restoration  of 
;n  bly"  when  a  Greek  using 
cr  tlclze  the  Junta  can  still 
h;ld  Indefinitely?  And  of 
•iii  "right  of  association" 
not  only  curbs  free  speech 
-    all  strikes? 

all  Is  clear  about  the 
anniversary  of  their 

the  support  they  claim 
people  they  would  have  lifted 


sec  and 

had 


PRECEDENT    OPPOSED 

Some  of  the  President's  foreign  policy 
advisers  argue  that  the  United  States  should 
stay  clear  of  the  Internal  political  affairs  of 
Greece.  Others  contend  that  by  financing  and 
arming  Greece  as  a  NATO  ally— an  activity 
that  was  suspended  and  then  partially  re- 
sumed by  President  Johnson  after  the  1967 
military  coup— the  United  States  Is  already 
intervening  on  the  side  of  the  military  gov- 
ernment.  ^  ° 

The  first  group  says  that  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  establish  a  precedent  that 
It  intends  to  make  and  unmake  regimes  of 
other  countries,  using  its  financial  and  mili- 
tary power  arbitrarily  for  this  purpose 


I  Prom   the   Christian   Science   Monitor 
Apr.  10.  1969) 
This  Anomaly  Must  Stop 
(By  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor) 
Washington.— The  following  statement  by 
George  Seferls.  Greek  poet  who  received  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  In  1963.  has  been 
received  In  Washington  from  Athens    The 
Greek    Government    recently    published    an 
answer   to  Mr.   Seferis   but  did   not   permit 
publication  of  his  statement  In  Greece 
The  text  follows: 

"It  Is  now  some  time  since  I  took  the  de- 
cision to  stay  out  of  my  country's  politics.  I 
have  tried  In  the  past  to  explain  my  decision 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  I  am  Indifferent 
to  our  political  life. 

"Prom  that  time  until  now  I  have  ab- 
stained from  touching  upon  such  matters. 
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In  any  case,  from  what  I  had  published  up 
to  the  beginning  of  1967  and  from  my  subse- 
quent position  (I  have  published  nothing  in 
Greece  from  the  time  liberty  was  silenced) 
I  believe  that  I  have  clearly  shown  my 
thoughts. 

•  In  spite  of  this,  for  some  months  I  have 
felt  within  me  and  around  me  that  more 
und  more  it  is  becoming  imperative  for  me 
to  speak  out  on  our  present  situation.  With 
all  possible  brevity,  this  Is  what  I  would  say: 

"It  is  almost  two  years  since  a  regime  was 
imposed  upon  us,  utterly  contrary  to  the 
ide«ls  for  which  our  world — and  so  mag^nlfl- 
cently  our  people — fought  In  the  last  world 
war.  it  is  a  state  of  enforced  torpor  in  which 
all  the  intellectual  values  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  alive  with  toll  and  effort 
are  being  submerged  In  a  swamp.  In  stag- 
nant waters.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  that  such  catastrophes  do  not 
count  very  much  for  some  people.  Unfor- 
tunately that  Is  not  the  only  danger. 

•We  have  all  learned,  we  all  know,  that 
In  dictatorial  regimes  the  beginning  may 
seem  easy,  yet  tragedy  walta  at  the  end  ines- 
capably. It  is  this  tragic  ending  that  consci- 
ously or  unconsciously  torments  us  In  the 
ancient  choruses  of  Aeschylus.  As  long  as 
this  anomalous  situation  continues,  so  long 
does  evil  progress. 

"I  am  a  person  with  absolutely  no  political 
bond  and  I  can  say  that  I  speak  without  fear 
or  passion.  I  see  in  front  of  me  the  abyss  to 
which  we  are  being  led  by  the  oppression 
which  has  engulfed  our  country.  This  anom- 
aly must  stop.  It  Is  a  national  demand. 

"Now  I  resume  my  silence.  I  pray  to  God 
that  never  again  may  I  find  myself  under 
such  compulsion  to  speak. 

"George  Seferis." 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  21,  1969] 

At  Second  Anniversary.  Greek  Rulers  Still 

Look  for  Support 

(By  Alfred  Friendly  Jr.) 

Athens.  April  20. — On  the  second  anni- 
versary of  their  coup  d'etat,  the  military 
rulers  of  Greece  and  their  domestic  oppo- 
nents are  both  looking  outside  the  country 
for  support.  Neither  group  Is  receiving  what 
it  wants. 

Even  without  fervent  approval  from 
abroad,  however,  the  former  colonels  re- 
main solidly  in  control.  While  restoring  some 
semblance  of  civil  liberty  with  one  hand,  they 
have  been  able  with  the  other  to  tighten 
the  social  restrictions  they  have  Imposed 
since  their  tanks  and  troops  moved  Into  the 
streets  on  April  21,  1967.  and  ended  21  years 
of  often  chaotic  constitutional  government. 
The  anniversary  was  celebrated  here  to- 
night with  a  two-hour  performance  by 
marching  bands,  folk  dances,  singers,  patri- 
otic floats  and  fireworks  before  a  crowd  of 
some  60.000  Athenians,  who  almost  filled  the 
huge  National  Stadium. 

The  evening  chill  drove  many  from  the 
stone  stands  early,  but  loudspeakers  placed 
on  nearby  streete  and  In  the  city's  central 
Constitution  Square  carried  the  sounds  of 
the  ceremony  after  them. 

Although  Increasingly  vocal  in  private,  the 
regime's  opponents  at  home  are  as  disunited 
as  they  were  the  day  the  colonels  moved  In. 
A  recent  effort  to  produce  a  Joint  state- 
ment of  opposition  from  leaders  of  two  cen- 
ter political  parties  from  before  the  coup 
collapsed  In  bickering.  The  parties  agreed 
that  they  would  form  a  coalition  government 
in  a  restored  democracy,  but  could  not  agree 
that  they  would  name  former  Premier  Con- 
stantlne Caramanlls.  who  has  been  In  self- 
imposed  exile  in  Parts  since  his  electoral 
defeat  In  1963,  to  head  It. 

Sypros  Markezlnls.  head  of  his  own  small 
party  and  a  respected  political  figure,  has  also 
failed  to  rally  united  support,  as  he  failed 
during  a  prolonged  parliamentary  crisis  In 
1965. 
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U.S.    PRESSURE    FAVORED 

"If  the  United  States  would  tmderstand 
and  undertake  Its  moral  obligations  to 
Greece."  an  unhappy  former  Center  Union 
politician  said,  "we  could  end  the  dictator- 
ship m  a  few  months.  Pressure  from  Wash- 
ington could  force  them  to  compromise  with 
King  Constantlne  and  restore  the  parliament. 
"Even  If  they  formed  their  own  political 
party  and  rigged  the  elections,  the  democratic 
groups  would  regain  the  forum  they  have 
lost  and  t)e  In  a  position  to  take  full  control 
quickly." 

The  Center  Union,  a  coalition  of  center 
parties,  was  headed  by  Premier  George  Pa- 
pandreou, who  was  dismissed  from  office  In 
July,  1965,  after  differences  with  King  Con- 
stantlne. His  dismissal  resulted  In  a  series 
of  crises  that  brought  the  military  coup  two 
years  ago. 

Then,  m  December.  1967,  the  young  King, 
a  symbol  of  legality  but  not  an  overwhelm- 
ingly popular  figure,  fled  to  Italy  after  the 
failure  of  an  attempted  countercoup.  A  re- 
gent, Lieut.  Gen.  George  Zoltakls,  was  named 
to  serve  in  his  absence. 

king  rejects  advice 
In  exile  In  Rome,  Constantlne  has  refused 
the  colonels'  offers  to  return  as  a  figurehead 
sovereign  and  has  spurned  the  advice  of 
others  that  he  return  on  his  own  for  a  con- 
frontation. 

"All  he  has  to  do  Is  fly  Into  the  airport 
at  Athens."  said  a  wealthy  loyalist  business- 
man who  has  offered  such  advice  to  the  King. 
"There  are  no  instructions  to  airport  offi- 
cials to  oppose  him  and  once  he  was  back, 
he  could  win  a  restoration  of  Parliament. 

"The  trouble  Is,  neither  of  the  two  Con- 
stantlnes  has  ever  had  courage  when  they 
needed  It."  he  said,  referring  to  the  King 
and  to  Mr.  Caramanlls.  "With  American  sup- 
port, though,  they  could  be  persuaded  to 
&ct  " 

American  military  aid  to  Greece  through 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  runs 
to  $30-mllllon  a  year.  Except  for  suspended 
deliveries  of  tanks  and  Items  related  to  them. 
It  stands  at  about  the  same  level  now  that 
It  did  two  years  ago. 

Greeks  who  have  Influence  with  the  Nlxon 
Administration  and  American  diplomats  here 
see  no  prospect  of  Ita  being  curtailed  or  of 
the  use  of  other  leverage  to  push  the  military 
regime  out. 

"America  Is  not  going  to  pull  the  Greeks' 
chestnute  out  of  the  fire,"  an  influential 
Western  observer  said.  "If  there  were  some 
strong  domestic  movement  for  change,  the 
United  States  would  be  delighted,  but  there 
is  not  such  a  force  yet,  and  I  do  not  see  It 
developing." 

Still,  the  prospect  of  losing  United  States 
or  NATO  support  clearly  makes  the  Govern- 
ment headed  by  Premier  George  Papadopou- 
los extremely  edgy.  Just  before  the  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  this  month 
In  Washington,  he  announced  that  three  of 
the  12  suspended  articles  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution would  be  put  Into  effect.  The  arti- 
cles restored  the  rights  of  peaceful  assembly, 
lawful  association  and  the  inviolability  of 
the  home. 

According  to  an  Athenian  jurist,  however, 
the  restoration  remains  a  legal  fraud  until 
the  second  major  act  of  the  regime — pro- 
claiming a  state  of  siege  and  imposing  mar- 
tial law — Is  rescinded. 

Under  the  Constitution  that  won  92-per- 
cent  approval  in  last  September's  referen- 
dum, that  act  Is  valid  until  specifically  abol- 
ished. A  recent  Council  of  State  ruling  puts 
the  art's  provisions  above  the  Constitution. 
The  apparent  move  toward  restoration  of 
democracy — articles  establishing  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest,  or- 
ganization of  political  parties  and  parliamen- 
tary and  local  elections  are  still  suspended — 
forestalled  planned  public  attacks  on  Greece 
at  the  NATO  session. 
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COUNCIL    ACTION    expected 

The  action  may  not.  however,  succeed  In 
placating  Italian,  Duteh  and  Scandinavian 
representatives  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
when  they  meet  next  month.  Motions  to  cen- 
sure Greece  or  exp>el  her  from  the  group  are 
almost  certain  to  be  made. 

"We  are  all  now  facing  the  future  with  self- 
confidence  and  optimism,"  Mr.  Papadopoulos 
said  last  night  on  a  radio  broadcast.  "The 
revolution  of  April  21  representa  the  greatest 
and  most  serious  effort  of  rehabilitation,  re- 
organization and  cleansing  made  since  the 
beginning  of  national  Independence." 

"Our  friends  have  convinced  themselves 
that  a  great  task  of  a  broader  nature  Is  being 
accomplished  here,"  the  50-year-old  leader 
said.  "And  our  enemies  must  come  to  realize 
that  they  labor  against  us  but  sadly  In  vain." 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  JUSTICE- 
NO   MARTINIS.    NO   CONVICTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  30.   1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  men 
who  wrote  our  Constitution  knew  what 
they  were  doing.  They  had  seen  Con- 
gress, sitting  where  it  did  not  rule,  sur- 
rounded and  beseiged  by  a  mob  demand- 
ing back  military  pay.  They  provided  for 
a  Federal  district,  and  commanded  that 
the  Congress  should  "exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever"  over 
that  district.  In  the  very  same  sentence 
our  Constitution  requires  us  to  "exercise 
like  authority  over  all  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful 
buildings." 

The  Pramers  of  the  Constitution  rec- 
ognized that  the  Nation's  Capital  be- 
longed in  the  same  category  as  these 
other  essential  properties.  It  serves  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  is  supported  and 
maintained  by  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
and  must  be  controlled  and  governed  by 
the  people  of  the  Nation.  The  District  of 
Columbia  never  has  been  self-support- 
ing, it  is  not  now  able  to  pay  its  own 
way,  and  it  never  will  be  able  to  do  so. 
It  has  no  more  entitlement  in  logic  or 
in  morality  to  "home  rule"  than  do  Fort 
Polk,  Redstone  Arsenal,  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  or  the  Chicago  Post  Office. 

Learning  nothing  from  the  failures  of 
the  radicals  who  made  the  same  mis- 
takes a  hundred  years  ago,  we  again  ex- 
periment with  "home  rule"— and  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  censored  from  the 
beloved  Amos  and  Andy  series  as  totally 
unbelievable.  As  part  of  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  item  from  Saturday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion   of    justice    here    in    Washington. 
Surely  Calhoun  was  there  somewhere, 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  26,  1969) 
Conviction  Overturned  in  Wife's  Death — 
Judge     Not     Amused     as     Jury     Orders 
Martinis 

A  Washington  man  who  was  sentenced  to 
death  In  1961  for  killing  his  estranged  wife 
was  acquitted  at  his  third  trial  yesterday  by 
a  Jury  that  sent  out  a  request  for  "12  mar- 
tinis'' in  the  midst  of  Its  deliberations. 

Witnesses  who  were  In  the  courtroom  when 
Judge  June  L.  Green  received  the  penciled 
note  on  a  scrap  of  paper  said  she  was  not 
amused.  She  responded,   they  said,   with  a 
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stiff  lecture  of  the  Jiirors  on  the  serloiunesa 
of  their  obllgiuUon. 

Judge  Oreea  refused  to  comment  yester- 
day after  the  JUry  returned  Its  verdict  In  the 
case  of  Emanuel  Pea,  37.  The  note  request- 
ing the  liquid  refreshment  was  made  part 
of  the  public  record. 

Pea  was  comvicted  In  1981  of  first  degree 
murder  in  thoi  1959  gunshot  slaying  of  Ms 
wife  Harriet.  A  major  piece  of  evidence  In 
that  trial  was  hla  own  signed  confession. 

He  was  awaiting  execution  when  hU  law- 
yer. Daniel  Ja«Jtaon  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Morgan,  was  unmasked  as  an  Impostor.  A 
new  trial  was  Ordered. 

The  retrial,  ^eld  In  1963,  resulted  In  a 
second-degree  murder  conviction,  with  a 
sentence  of  15  years  to  life.  Pea's  confession 
again  was  used  fcgalnat  him. 

Plve  years  of  Utlgatlon  followed  on  the 
Issue  of  the  votuntarlneas  of  the  confession. 
Last  year,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  threw  It 
out  and  ordere4  the  third  trial.  Pea  testified 
that  his  wife  Oulled  the  gun  on  him  first 
and  was  Wiled  Ito  a  struggle  over  It. 


CONGRHSSIONAL  REFORM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ing  reform  proposals  before  they  will  assent 
to  a  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  elderly  House  Speaker 
John  McCormack's  desire  to  improve  his 
standing  with  colleagues  could  serve  to  re- 
move House  roadblocks  to  a  bill. 

The  reformers'  demand  for  a  committee 
"bill  of  rights"  perhaps  Is  the  most  contro- 
versial part  of  their  legislative  package.  The 
seniority  system  of  choosing  chairmen  would 
remain,  but  the  power  of  committee  chief- 
tains would  be  curtailed.  One  revision  would 
open  committee  meeUngs  to  the  public,  with 
few  exceptions. 

The  House  now  generally  forbids  broad- 
casting, and  Its  Appropriations  Committee 
for  one,  holds  almost  all  Its  sessions  behind 
closed  doors.  Merely  curbing  committee  se- 
crecy could  produce  Important  changes  Peo- 
ple usually  behave  differently  when  they 
have  to  act  In  the  open. 

All  In  all,  the  reform  forces'  Immediate 
goals  are  rather  modest.  They  will  be  worth- 
while, though.  If  the  Initial  steps  at  least 
lead  later  to  additional  action.  This  1b  es- 
sential to  curb  the  excessive  power  of  a  few 
committee  chiefs  and  to  get  elTecUve  action 
on  the  great  and  growing  number  of  prob- 
lems facing  the  Congress,  the  nation  and  the 
world. 


April  30,  1969 


HON.  FkED  SCHWENGEL 

I     OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWEKGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  a  growing  optimism  among  those  in- 
terested Ln  congressional  reform.  Chair- 
man CoLMER's  recent  appointment  of  a 
subcommittee  to  work  on  reform  legisla- 
tion is  most  encouraging.  A  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Daivenport-Times  Democrat 
reflects  this  growing  optimism: 
(From  the  Daveiport  (Iowa)    Tlmes-Demo- 
crai  Apr.  14,  1969] 
Updatino  the  Congress 
Bipartisan  forces  In  Congress  finally  seem 
headed  for  at  leait  modest  success  this  year 
In  improving  conbresslonal  efficiency  and  In 
shifting  some  po^er  from  senior  lawmakers 
to  the  rank  and  file. 

The  over-all  targets  are  the  deeply  em- 
bedded congressional  customs  and  rules  that 
channel  almost  all  power  to  veteran  legisla- 
tors and  thus  pNvent  Congress  from  re- 
sponding effectlv^y  to  many  problems. 

The  efficiency  effort  aims  at  InstelUng  com- 
puters and  other  ibachines  to  help  legislators 
with  tasks  ranging  from  answering  their  mall 
to  analyzing  the  ;Presldenfs  budget  propo- 


CONPLICTING  APPRAISALS  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  SQUARE 


sals. 

A  much  more 
to   limit   the   po 
chairmen    and    o 
while    opening    u 


.fflcult  reform  goal  Is  one 
■T  wielded  by  committee 
ler  senior  congtressmen, 
more    opportunities    for 


rank-and-file  legillators  to  make  their  in- 
fiuence  felt. 

Even  here.  Indications  of  movement  can 
be  seen,  particularly  Intraparty  pressiu'e  that 
recently  prompted  the  once-remote  House 
Democratic  leadership  to  begin  holding 
monthly  party  caujcuses  for  discussion  of  is- 
sues. 

Reformers  in  bolth  parties  apparently  are 
wearing  down  thi  opposition  of  congres- 
sional elders  to  a  |  general  reform  bill— the 
first  since  1946— *hlch  the  House  let  die 
last  year  after  it  bkd  passed  the  Senate. 

Its  difficult  to  ctetermlne  Just  how  much 
reform  any  leglslajtion  will  provide.  Some 
veteran  legislators  apparently  hope  that  pas- 
sage of  a  watered-down  measure  this  year 
might  sidetrack  aay  effort  for  substantial 
change  for  many  more  years. 

Senior  congressman  In  both  parties— they 
include  both  liberals  and  conservatives— can 
try  to  weaken  the  pend- 


be  counted  upon  to 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NKW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
mteresting    critique    of    the    National 
Square  proposed  by  the  President's  Tem- 
porary   Commission    on    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  as  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue plan  appeared  in  the  April  29   1969 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  The  au- 
thor, Mr.  Wolf  Von  Eckhardt,  provides 
a  curiously  negative  assessment  of  the 
National  Square  Idea^-curious  particu- 
larly in  view  of  an  eariier  review  of  the 
National  Square  he  wrote  in  the  April  8 
1966,  Washington  Post  which  praised  the 
Plan   m   no   uncertain    terms.   For  the 
record,  and  for  the  many  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  who  have  a  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  development  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  these  two  articles  by  Wolf  Von 
£iCKhardt : 

National  Square:  •'Mtthicai,  Complec" 

(By  Wolf  Von  Eckhardt) 
We  don't  need  that  National  Square 
■The  proposal  for  a  paved  expanse  to  terml- 

Hon«,  »^l^'"'°*,*  ^^^°"^  ^*  ">«  White 
House  end  has  always  been  as  much  of  a 
theoretical  abstraction  as  the  rebuilding  of 
the  north  side  of  the  Avenue  Is  a  hard  and 
practical  economic,  social  and  symbolic  ne- 
cessity. 

We  must  rebuild  Pennsylvania  Avenue  If 
^nrifT.  Washington  is  to  be  revitalized 
and  if  It  is  to  be  linked  with  and  Involved 
in  its  reason  for  being— the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

To  perform  this  function,  the  Avenue 
should  of  course,  have  Included  the  city's 
and  Nation's  foremost  theater,  opera  and 
concert  hall.  ^ 

That  would  have  attracted  developers.  But 
it  Is  water  over  the  dam.  The  Kennedy  Center 
is  rising  down  by  the  river. 

But  it  is  not  too  late  to  change  the  design 
of  the  National  Square  and  remove  the  threat 
of  destroying  a  whole  viable  and  expensive 
city  block  for  the  sake  of  a  theory 


The  theory  is,  of  course,  that  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  should  link  the  Capitol  with  the 
White  House.  Well,  it  doesn't.  The  cholerlo 
Andrew  Jackson  spoiled  that  notion  In  1838 
when  he  ordered  the  Treasury  built  right 
smack  in  between. 

So  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  designers  de- 
cided we  should  at  least  see  the  Treasury 
as  we  come  down  the  Avenue  from  the  Capi- 
tol.  So  they  propose  tearing  down  all  the 
buildings  between  15th  and  13th  Street^ 
They  originally  wanted  to  tear  down  the 
Press  Club,  too,  for  the  sake  of  their  sym- 
bolic expanse. 

But  they  eventually  shrunk  from  that. 
Their  now  shrunken  plan  for  a  square,  how- 
ever. Is  still  to  make  the  Treasury  part  of  a 
mythical  "White  House  complex"  that  you 
enter  through  some  sort  of  grandiose  gate. 
The  architects  themselves  are  not  yet 
happy  with  this  gate  solution.  And  nobody 
knows  for  sure  Just  what  is  supposed  to  be 
on  that  square  except  for  the  fountain  and 
the  pigeons. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  design  viable,  livable 
cities.  Yes,  we  need  grandeur  and  symbolism. 
But  effective  urban  design  reconciles  gran- 
deur and  symbolism  with  living  reality.  It 
takes  into  account,  as  architect  Louis  Kahn 
has  put  it,  "what  the  city  wants  to  be." 

But  this  is  Washington.  It  is  a  city  of 
ample  open  space,  too  much  of  It  perhaps 
And  it  is  a  city  that  seems  to  prefer  trees 
over  pavements  and  has  had  no  trouble  find- 
ing a  setting  for  ceremony  and  confronta- 
tion. 


April  30,  1969 


New   Design    Retains    Objectives    of   First 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 
The  revised  National  Square  proposed  yes- 
terday by  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Council 
is  half  the  size  and  thus  at  least  twice  better 
than  the  original  Mussolini-type  paved  pa- 
rade ground  the  Council  first  recommended. 
It  Is,  in  fact,  an  appropriate  and  promising 
solution  to  a  most  vexing  problem.  The  Im- 
provement vindicates  those  who  have  criti- 
cized the  original  plan. 

We  need  public  discussion  and  lively 
criticism  on  matters  of  urban  design  and 
planning  as  the  only  means  of  getting  results 
we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

The  new  design  retains  all  the  original 
objectives  of  the  first.  But  It  does  so  less 
pompously.  It  is  no  longer  a  surrealist  ab- 
straction but  rather  a  space  that  can  some- 
how pull  together  all  the  various  human 
activities  around  It. 

The  original  objectives  were,  of  course  to 
give  the  proposed  Grand  Avenue  a  suitable 
terminal  point.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  now 
fizzles  out  In  a  messy  mixture  of  traffic  and 
haphazard  greenery. 

The  focus  of  this  terminal  point  is,  un- 
fortimately  not  the  White  House  but  the 
Treasury.  But  since  the  Treasury  is  a  lovely 
old  building,  it  Is  a  suitable  substitute.  Par- 
ticularly since  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
planners  intend  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
White  House  Complex. 

But  another  objective  was  to  tie  the  west 
end  of  the  Avenue  into  the  Uvlng  and 
bustling  downtown  area.  This  the  original 
wasteland  could  never  do.  It  would  have  been 
a  barrier  rather  than  a  link. 

The  smaller  square  provides  a  suitable 
transition  between  the  essentially  residential 
White  House  and  Its  park  and  the  big,  monu- 
mental Federal  and  private  office  buildings. 
Its  greater  intimacy  also  brings  in  Gar- 
finckel's  department  store  and  the  restau- 
rants, bars,  flower  shops,  nightclubs  and 
other  diversions  the  "belvedere"  on  the 
north  side  of  the  square  U  to  provide  on 
three  levels. 

The  square  thus  now  happily  joins  the 
dignity  of  the  White  House,  the  monumen- 
tallty  of  the  Federal  bureaus  and  the  bustle 
of  downtown  at  a  scale  that  Is  dignified 
without  being  overwhelming. 


The  designers  have  also  dropped  the 
rather  affected  Idea  of  a  White  Home  gate. 
Instead  of  some  laborious  Brandenburger  Tor 
we  win  now  have  charmingly  designed  little 
pavilions  with  a  real  function. 

The  function  Is  to  receive  the  tourists  who 
visit  the  White  House  In  such  great  numbers. 
They  would  enter  under  15th  Street  and  its 
traffic  and  come  up  In  the  pavilions. 

This  arrangement  is  also  eminently  suit- 
able for  the  Presidential  reviewing  stand  at 
Inaugurations  and  other  parades. 

The  WiUard  and  Washington  hotels  will 
stlli  have  to  go.  But  the  National  Press  Club 
will  stand.  And  Nathaniel  A.  Owlngs,  chair- 
man of  the  Temporary  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Council,  promises  that  it  will  be  Joined  along 
the  square  by  an  elegant  "new  Wlllard,"  a 
new  hotel  that  will  also  Include  luxury 
apartments. 

Bravo 1 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  ACT  NOW  TO 
RECOVER  NAVAL  STRENGTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or   TENNXSSKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30,  1969 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nashville  Banner  recently 
ran  a  very  excellent  editorial  on  the  ur- 
gent need  to  rebuild  our  forces  at  sea. 
This  is  a  timely  and  useful  editorial  and 
under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  it  for 
the  Record: 

UNnxD  States  Must  Act  Now  To  Recover 
Naval  Strength 
The  nuclear  age,  with  Its  accent  of  air 
power  and  kindred  emphasis  on  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles,  has  not  effected  the 
pertinency  of  the  late  Vice  Admiral  Alfred 
Thayer  Mahan's  warning  a  long  time  ago: 
That  naval  power  second  to  none  is  essential 
to  national  security.  As  a  biographer  says  of 
him,  he  was  the  first  writer  to  demonstrate 
the  determining  force  which  maritime 
strength  has  exercised  upon  the  fortunes  of 
Individual  nations  and  the  course  of  general 
history.  ^     ,    ^ 

U.S.  executive  thinking  Is  getting  back  to 
that.  The  Navy  Department  now  has  asked 
Congress  for  $2.7  billion  to  begin  modern- 
izing Its  fleets — too  long  neglected  in  the 
lapse  of  attention  that,  in  spite  of  Naval 
warnings,  ignored  the  build-up  simultane- 
ously of  Soviet  power  on  and  under  the  high 
seas. 

It  has  been  a  hazardous  delay  during  which 
obsolescence  has  overtaken  many  com- 
ponents of  the  fleets.  As  the  deputy  chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Vice  Adm.  John  B.  Col- 
well,  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, more  than  500  of  the  900  American 
Navy  vessels  now  are  more  than  20  years 
old. 

In  the  pattern  of  this  modernization  pro- 
gram— a  start  on  bringing  this  vital  facility 
up  to  requisite  strength— the  call  is  for  16 
new  ships,  twice  the  number  approved  last 
year,  and  conversion  of  17  existing  vessels. 
Among  the  new  ones  sought  would  be  a  nu- 
clear gulded-mlsslle  frigate,  five  destroyers 
and  two  amphibious  assault  ships. 

There  Is  a  big  preparedness  gap  to  fill  In 
these  key  particulars — and  time  is  of  the 
essence.  Neither  new  construction  nor  repair 
and  reconversion  can  occur  overnight. 

Tennessee  Sixth  District  Congressman  Wil- 
liam R.  Anderson,  former  commander  of  the 
nuclear-powered  submarine  Nautilus,  has 
strongly  advocated  adoption  of  "SABMIS" — 
a  sea-based  antl-balllstlc  missile  system,  and 
"ULMS"  an  imdersea  long-range  missile  sys- 
tem; together  to  augment  the  deterrent 
strength  of  Polaris  and  ABM  deployment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Prom  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  Soviet 
Is  flexing  new  muscles  of  naval  might,  to  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  Free  World  security  re- 
sponsibilities have  been  passed  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  United  States  as  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  example,  has  shrunk  both  Its  own 
navy  and  the  area  of  Its  traditional  guardian- 
ship. 

Token  forces  In  being,  on  patrol  of  danger 
spots,  are  not  enough  to  restrain  an  enemy 
that  respects  only  superior  retaliatory 
strength.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  facts  of 
declining  strength — in  terms  of  ships,  man- 
power and  striking  power — are  not  secrets 
known  only  to  the  nation  concerned.  They 
are  known  to  Soviet  Russia  as  well — as  Is  the 
present  hazardous  circumstance  of  a  Medi- 
terranean Fleet  spread  thin  by  the  necessity 
of  diverting  components  of  it  to  the  Asiatic 
war  area. 

In  any  widening  emergency  suddenly  con- 
fronted, there  must  be  sea  power— the  secu- 
rity factor  that  has  provided  a  basic  margin 
for  victory  in  vrars  to  date,  and  can  be  a  war 
deterrent.  For  regardless  of  new  development 
in  the  Nuclear  Age — In  technique  and  weap- 
onry— there  still  are  oceans  and  continents  to 
guard  at  sea;  attacks  to  Intercept  In  event  of 
an  enemy's  triggered  confilct;  and  manpower, 
machinery  and  supplies  to  deliver  for  the 
related  military  servlcee. 

Naval  authorities  know  the  dimensions  of 
that  chore,  and  the  dangerously  declining 
resources  of  facilities  for  it. 

They  have  stated  the  case  for  It,  over  and 
over  again — emphatically  restated,  with  ad- 
ministration backing,  before  Congress  now. 
The  estimate  put  on  present  need  results 
from  the  years  of  neglect,  and  certainly  is 
not  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  concerned  na- 
tion to  absorb.  A  nation  that  annually  ex- 
pends billions  In  handout  to  other  lands, 
plus  other  billions  in  the  same  pattern  at 
home,  assuredly  can  invest  whatever  It  takes 
to  strengthen  security  against  dedicated  ene- 
mies. 

It  can  afford  to  Invest  no  less.  Failure  to 
build  up  a  first  line  of  defense  as  essential 
as  naval  power  would  advertise  to  that  en- 
emy a  preference  for  weakness — Inviting  the 
very  incidents  of  assault  that  could,  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  trigger  World  War  III. 


DeWITT  REDDICK  RETIRES 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  30,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  DeWitt 
C.  Reddick  is  retiring  as  dean  of  the 
School  of  Communications  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  but  he  is  staying  In  the 
business  of  training  young  journalists. 

At  the  end  of  this  semester,  he  steps 
down  as  dean — only  to  become  dean  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee's  school  of 
communications  for  a  year.  Then,  Dr. 
Reddick  will  return  to  Austin  to  become 
a  professor  in  the  very  school  he  helped 
to  create. 

Admittedly,  this  is  an  unusual  meth- 
od of  retirement;  but  then,  DeWitt  Red- 
dick is  a  rather  unusual  man.  He  has 
been  a  professor  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Texas  since  1942  and  dean 
of  the  bchool  since  1966.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, the  departments  of  journalism, 
radio  and  television,  and  speech  were 
combined  into  the  present  school  of 
communications. 

Over  the  years,  Dr.  Reddick  h&s  had  a 
profoimd  influence  upon  the  national 
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press — simply  because  he  has  trained  so 
many  of  them  in  the  doctrine  of  fair- 
ness and  accuracy.  Many  of  his  former 
students  now  work  in  Washington.  Many 
are  famous,  but  almost  all  are  just  plain, 
good  reporters.  We  owe  him  a  great  debt 
for  this  type  of  newsman. 

Saturday,  April  26,  Dr.  Reddick  was 
honored  with  a  dinner  with  700  friends 
and  former  students  present.  More  would 
have  come  had  there  been  room. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  news  story 
of  this  event,  written  by  one  of  his  stu- 
dents for  the  college  paper,  the  Daily 
Texan: 

(By  Charlotte  Smith) 

Approximately  700  students,  former  stu- 
dents, and  colleagues  paid  tribute  Saturday 
night  to  Dr  DeWitt  C.  Reddick,  retiring  dean 
of  the  School  of  Communication,  which  he 
helped  found  In  1965. 

Former  President  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  made  a  short  visit  before  a  testi- 
monial dinner  at  the  Villa  Capri  Motor  Hotel 
to  offer  their  congratulations  to  the  veteran 
educator. 

George  Christian,  former  press  secretary 
for  Johnson,  Introduced  the  principal  speak- 
er, nationally-known  CBS  news  broadcaster 
Walter  Cronklte. 

Dr.  Reddick,  who  has  been  a  teacher  at 
the  University  for  42  years,  became  dean  of 
the  school  In  1966. 

After  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  this 
semester,  he  will  take  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  University  to  Hfccome  dean  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee's  school  of  com- 
munications. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  will  return  to 
Texas  to  assume  the  position  of  professor  of 
Journalism. 

The  dinner  was  sponsored  by  five  Journal- 
Ism  department  student  groups,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  Alpha  Delta  Sigma. 
Gamma  Alpha  Chi,  and  the  Public  Relations 
Student  Society  of  America. 

Cronklte,  a  former  student  of  the  dean, 
said  the  necessary  training  to  produce  accu- 
rate, objective  newsmen  must  come  from 
Journalism  schools  such  as  the  University's, 
"inspired  by  DeWitt  C.  Reddick  " 

Students  must  be  taught  not  only  the 
technicalities  of  Journalism,  but  these  must 
be  "inculcated"  with  the  principles  of  oh- 
Jectlvlty,  accuracy,  and  Integrity,  the  news- 
caster said. 

PRESS  HAS  OBSTACLES 

Cronklte  cited  two  main  obsUcles  to  a  free 
press  and  well-trained  beginning  newsmen. 
The  growth  of  newspaper  monopolies  has  In- 
creased so  that  now  most  cities  have  only  one 
paper. 

The  CBS  news  broadcaster  said  he  sees 
this  development,  even  with  Increased  cir- 
culation, as  a  "tendency  and  trend  to  con- 
striction of  communication." 

With  the  Increased  number  of  one-paper 
cities,  the  "monitor  .  .  .  which  Is  competitive 
Journalism"  is  gone  Cronklte  said,  "A  young 
man  may  work  five  years  now  and  never  get 
a  fact  right." 

He  said  he  was  forced  to  be  accurate  when 
he  worked  on  the  Houston  Post,  because  aU 
Information  in  the  Post  was  checked  against 
all  stories  in  the  Houston  Chronicle.  If  any 
deviations  were  found,  the  differences  had  to 
be  explained. 

The  second  problem  the  former  University 
student  described  is  harassment.  Radio  and 
television  are  under  limited  government  con- 
trol now,  but  total  government  control  is 
possible,  he  said.  After  the  Democratic  con- 
vention In  Chicago  In  August,  several  In- 
vestigations of  the  networks  have  been  un- 
dertaken. 

Although  free  from  political  pressures 
("our  bosses  feel  them,  but  we  don't"), 
Cronklte  said  that  "under  threat  of  harass- 
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ment.  a  fre*  ^reas  cannot  exist.  It  la  psy- 
chologically inapoBslble  If  not  physically  Im- 
possible." 

'  VAININO    NKXDED 

Cronklte  then  questioned  where  well- 
trained  Journe]  man  newspapermen  are  going 
to  come  from  \ilth  monopoly  papers.  He  dis- 
missed radio  a^d  television  because  "few  are 
doing  the  sort  of  Job  that  newspapers  do  In 
covering  the  news." 

A  young  person  In  these  two  areas  cannot 
thoroughly  learn  his  beat,  Cronklte  said. 
And  they  "neier  write  a  story  past  three 
paragraphs." 

The  training  must  come  from  newspapers, 

,»  *.».  -    Journalism    la    gone,    he 


but    competitive 
added 

Therefore,  th^ 
Reddlck    who 
profession"   and 


teachers  and  good  schools  of  communication 


can  do  a  good  Jcb 
man  newspaperm 


Dr.  Reddlck.  classifying  the  dinner  honor- 
ing him  as  an  'evening  of  memories,"  said, 
"I'm  deeply  touched  that  you  would  take 
time  out  of  a  busy  life  to  come  here  tonight." 

"We  have  a  «am  at  work.  Whatever  we 
do.  w«  *11  hav^  a  share  in  this  .  .  .  and  a 


great  part  of  tMs  Is  In  the  students.' 

Dr.  Reddlck.  professor  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  ilnce  1942  and  dean  of  the 
School  since  19^,  said  he  was  "grateful  to 
students  for  mjany  things."  one  of  them 
being  ingenuity  and  the  other  "a  quiet  kind 
of  courage." 

"This  kind  of  experience  for  a  teacher  to 
have  Is  a  tremendously  rewarding  experience 
for  us  as  teachers.  A  little  bit  of  you  U  left 
with  us.  and  a  little  bit  of  us  is  left  with 
you.  In  this  shajlng  we  both  grow  and  orofit 
a  little  bit." 

AWIUIOS    PRESENTED 

president  of  Sigma  Delta 
chaj  Iter,  announced  the  start  of 
Reddlck  Book  Collection  In  the 


pre  sented 


Larry   Upshaw 
Chi  student 
the  DeWltt 
Journalism 

Curtlss  Bridge^ 
pha   Chi 
with  a  gift  for 
Mike  Cooper 
Student  Society 
ter  of  appreciation 

Gene  Attal. 
ma.  awarded  Dr 
Ing  Education 

Alpha    Epsllon 
Estreula,  also 

Linda  Adlemaa 
Council  presented 
for  his  service. 

Jenny  Haynes 
Phi.   presented   i 
Dr.  Reddlck  as  wfell 
Thompson-DeWit  t 

Stuart  Long, 
Chi.  presented  a 
dick  Foundation 
Texas   Student 
sented  by  Loyd 
honored  Dr.  Redt^ck 
The   Dally   Texan 
presented  Dr.  Reddlck 
of  the  front  page 

Orlffln  Singer 
Ex-Students' 
dick  with   letters 
dents  and  coUeag  ues 
dinner. 

Mrs.  Reddlck 
roses. 


,  stj  te 


Mr.  Speaker, 
the  same  edition 
ten  by  one  of  his 


DeWltt  Reddlch, 
Communication 
Saturday  night. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

him.  Dean  Reddlck  la  a  tremendoua  human 
being,  not  Just  a  scholar  or  Just  a  dean  but 
a  warm  human  being.  His  sincere  Interest 
In  students  is  almost  amazing.  He  always  has 
time  to  talk  with  any  student.  And  he  al- 
ways takes  a  personal  Interest  in  the  stu- 
dent. Rules  and  regulations  are  often  In- 
significant To  Dean  Reddlck,  it  is  the  stu- 
dent and  his  problem  that  are  more  Import- 
ant His  kindness  and  gentle,  human  con- 
cern for  the  student  will  be  missed 
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Job  Is  left  to  men  like  Dr. 

brought    the   business    to    a 

"created    proof    that   good 


DeWltt  Reddick  is  my  personal  friend 
Yes.  thousands  of  his  students  consider 
him  as  a  personal  friend.  That's  the  kind 
of  teacher  and  professor  and  man  we 
nnd  in  the  person  of  DeWitt  Reddlck 


of  producing  good  Journey- 
len."" 


CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WAR 
PARE  POLICY  BY  DEFAULT 


Llbr4ry 

president  of  Gamma  Al- 
presenjted   Dr.   and   Mrs.   Reddlck 
r  trip  to  Tennessee, 
president  of  Public  Relations 
"  America,  presented  a  let- 
to  Dr.  Reddlck. 
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Rho.   represented   by   Bob 

Dr.  Reddlck  a  gift. 

of    the    Communication 

Dr.  Reddlck  with  a  letter 


president  of  Theta  Sigma 

letter   of   appreciation    to 

■■  as  a  gift  to  the  Paul  J. 

C.  Reddlck  Foundation. 

president  of  Sigma  Delta 

[1ft  to  the  Thompson-Red- 

Publications,    Inc..    repre- 

I  dmonds,  general  manager. 

ck  with  a  special  issue  of 

for   the  dinner.   Edmonds 

with  a  copper  plaque 
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{Resident  of  the  Journalism 

,  presented  Dr  Red- 

and  telegrams  from  stu- 

unable  to  attend  the 


Assorlatlon. 


wis  presented  a  bouquet  of 


on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  following  was  writ- 
students: 


dean  of  the  School  of 
^as  honored  at  a  dinner 
Fpr  those  of  us  who  know 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30,   1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
U.S.  policies  and  practices  in  the  fields 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  has 
been  the  imperceptable  change  in  policy 
that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  6 
or  7  years.  From  a  traditional,  and  in 
my  mind,  correct  policy,  of  no  first  use 
we  have  begun  to  practice  limited  chemi- 
cal warfare  in  the  conflict  now  in  proc- 
ess in  Vietnam. 

There  has  been  no  public  or  congres- 
sional debate  concerning  this  change  in 
poUcy.  There  has  been  apparently  no 
top  level  administration  consideration  of 
all  the  ramifications  of  this  new  policy. 
It  is  apparently  being  made  at  the  op- 
erating, rather  than  a  decisionmaking 
level  of  the  Government. 

I  believe  that  this  change  in  policy 
should  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  Con- 
gress and  considered  by  the  public  I 
have,  therefore,  written  to  President 
Nixon  detailing  the  facts  that  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  policy  has 
changed  and  have  asked  him  to  resub- 
mit the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925  man- 
ning the  first  use  of  gas  and  germ  war- 
fare to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  Sub- 
mission of  the  protocol  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  national  discus- 
sion of  this  issue.  I  am  inserting  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  President  Nixon  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Ma.  PREsmENx:  Early  In  this  session 
of  Congress  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  policies  and 
practices  of  the  United  States.  A  number  of 
questions  had  been  raised  regarding  change 
In  the  long  standing  United  States  policy  of 
no  flrst-use  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare, the  safety  of  CBW  research  activities 
carried  out  by  the  Armed  Forces,  the  possible 
dangers  Involved  in  transportation  of  chem- 
ical and  biological  weaponry,  and  the  use  of 
universities  and  other  private  non-profit 
institutions  for  direct  or  indirect  research  In 
this  area. 

At  my  request,  the  U.S.  Army  provided  a 
briefing  to  members  of  Congress  on  the  pur- 
poses, practices,  and  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  in  the  chemical  and  biological 


warfare  area.  Although  the  briefing  was  use- 
ful. It  did  not  adeqtiately  cover  the  public 
policy  aspects  in  which  I  was  Interested  i 
subsequenUy  addressed  a  series  of  questions 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  a  number  of  other  Executive  officl- 
als  concerned  with  our  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical warfare  policies.  I  received  replies  to  my 
questions  that  were  both  more  illuminating 
than  the  material  previously  made  available 
and  also  disturbing. 

The  answers  were  disturbing  because  they 
revealed  that  the  United  States  has  imper- 
ceptably  changed  Ita  practices  in  the  field  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  The  change 
has  been  from  our  traditional  policy  of  no- 
flrst-use  to  one  of  practicing  certain  types  of 
chemical  warfare.  Yet  at  the  s.:me  time,  i 
found  no  announced  change  in  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  branch.  I  found  no 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  this  change  in 
policy.  If  anything.  I  found  that  the  views  of 
some  of  the  Executive  departments  differed 
from  those  of  others;  in  effect  that  although 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  practicing 
chemical  warfare,  the  Department  of  State 
is  hard  put  to  defend  this  practice.  My  ques- 
tion is  then,  who  authorized  this  change  in 
policy?  Was  it  the  President?  Was  It  the 
Congress?  Have  the  American  people  been 
made  aware  of  this  shift  In  our  traditional 
policy? 

It  was  with  these  questions  in  mind  that  I 
made  a  series  of  recommendations  concern- 
ing chemical  and  biological  warfare  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  Aorll  21 
1969. 

One  of  my  suggestions  was  that  vou.  Mr 
President,  resubmit  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  prohibiting  the  use  of  gas  and  bac- 
teriological warfare  to  the  Senate  for  ratifi- 
cation. 

As  you  know,  although  this  Protocol  was 
initiated  by  the  United  States  shortly  after 
World  War  I,  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Part  of  the  failure  to  ratify  the  Protocol 
was  the  belief  by  its  supporters  that  there 
was  no  question  that  it  would  be  ratified 
easily.  Their  reason  for  thinking  this  was 
that  the  United  States  Senate  had  Just  com- 
pleted ratifying  the  Washington  Arms  Con- 
ference of  1922  which  banned  gas  and  germ 
warfare.  The  Treaty  is  not  binding  today  be- 
cause the  French  objected  to  the  limitationi, 
on  submarines  contained  In  the  Treatv  and 
failed  to  ratify  it. 

A  short  history  of  our  policy  regarding  the 
use  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  points 
up  the  shift  in  United  States  policv  that  has 
taken  place. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  the 
Washington  Arms  Conference  of  1922.  Gen- 
eral John  Pershing,  famous  World  War  I 
military  leader  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  commented  that: 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  the  United  States 
will  initiate  the  use  of  gases  .  .  .  and  by  no 
means  certain  that  It  will  use  them  even  in 
retaliation.  ' 

When  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  was 
brought  before  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
General  Pershing  testified  for  ratification  of 
the  Treaty. 

Presidents  Harding.  CooUdge,  and  Hoover 
all  were  vigorously  opposed  to  chemical  war- 
fare. President  Coolidge  supported  the  Amer- 
ican position  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
1925  and  also  agreed  to  call  a  special  con- 
ference In  Washington  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
poison  gas. 

President  Roosevelt  was  adamantly  opposed 
to  the  use  of  gas  warfare.  In  1937  he  said: 

"X*:  has  been  and  is  the  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  do  everything  In  Its  power  to 
outlaw  the  use  of  chemicals  in  warfare.  Such 
use  Is  Inhuman  and  contrary  to  what  modern 
civilization  should  stand  for. 

"I  am  doing  everything  In  my  power  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  gases  and  other  chemi- 
cals in  any  war  between  nations." 
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During  World  War  11,  with  more  than  12 
million  Americana  under  arma  at  one  time. 
President  Roosevelt  said  in  1943  foUowing 
reports  that  Germany  was  contemplating  use 
of  gas  warfare: 

"Use  of  such  weapons  has  been  outlawed 
by  the  general  opinion  of  civilized  mankind. 
This  country  has  not  uaed  them.  I  state  cate- 
gorically that  we  shall  under  no  circum- 
stances resort  to  the  use  of  such  weapons 
unless  they  are  first  used  by  our  enemies." 

Admiral  Chester  Nlmltz.  In  discussing 
tou^h  decisions  In  World  War  II,  said: 

"There  were  a  lot  of  tough  ones.  I  think 
when  the  War  Department  suggested  the  use 
of  poison  gas  during  the  invasion  of  Iwo 
Jima  that  was  a  trying  decision.  I  decided 
the  United  States  should  not  be  the  first 
to  violate  the  Geneva  Convention.  It  coat 
many  fine  Marines." 

Admiral  Leahy.  In  response  to  a  suggestion 
made  in  1944  that  biological  agents  be  used 
to  destroy  the  Japanese  rloe  crop,  he  said 
such  activity  would  ".  .  .  violate  every  Chris- 
tian ethic  I  have  ever  heard  of  and  of  all 
the  known  laws  of  war." 

During  the  Korean  War.  the  United  Na- 
tions were  accused  of  waging  germ  warfare 
by  North  Korea.  The  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  went  to  great  lengths  t9 
refute  these  false  charges,  recognizing  the 
impact  on  world  opinion  that  any  substan- 
tiation would  have. 

Following  the  Korean  War.  however,  we 
find  a  gradual  change  beginning  to  take 
place  When  Congressman  Kastenmeler  sub- 
mitted his  resolution  to  Congress  in  1959 
asking  that  the  United  States  express  Its  sup- 
port for  the  Geneva  Protocol  both  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
State  opposed  passage  of  the  resolution. 

A  preWously  limited  budget  for  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  research,  testing  and 
procurement  apparently  was  expanded  in 
the  early  1960's. 

And  in  1965,  the  American  public  learned 
that  the  United  States  was  using  gas  in  Viet- 
nam. Following  the  public  outcry.  Secretary 
McNamara  announced  that  South  Vietna- 
mese forces  had  been  equipped  with  three 
gases  which  they  had  used.  CN,  CS  and  DM. 
Secretary  McNamara  said  that  these  were 
essentially  riot  control  agents  not  covered 
by  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  were  being  used 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  violence  required. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said,  when  ques- 
tioned about  the  use  of  gas  In  Vietnam  said 
on  March  24,  1965: 

"We  are  not  embarking  upon  gas  warfare 
in  Vietnam.  There  has  been  no  policy  deci- 
sion to  engage  in  gas  warfare  in  Vietnam.  We 
are  not  talking  about  agents  or  weapons 
that  are  associated  with  gas  warfare,  the 
military  arsenals  of  many  countries."  "We 
are  talking  about  a  gas  which  has  been 
commonly  adopted  by  the  police  forces  of  the 
world  as  riot  control  agents." 

"Now,  why  Is  tear  gas  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  police  forces?  It  Is  because  police 
forces  would  like  to  be  able  to  use  the  mini- 
mum force  tttat  Is  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order.  It  is  a  minimum  in- 
strument." 

"Now  these  are  the  essential  policy  aspects 
of  the  problem.  We  do  not  expect  that  gas 
will  be  used  in  ordinary  military  operations." 

Yet  on  February  22,  1966,  we  learned  that 
helicopters  dropped  hundreds  of  tear-gas 
grenades  to  douse  a  small  patch  of  Jungle, 
believed  to  be  a  fortified  Vletcong  area,  265 
miles  northeast  of  Saigon  In  preparation  for 
a  bombing  raid.  The  Defense  Department  ex- 
plained the  gas  attack  was  designed  to  flush 
Vletcong  troops  out  of  bunkers  and  tunnels 
before  the  attack  by  B-52  bombers.  Appar- 
ently this  practice  has  become  widespread, 
for  the  United  States  has  budgeted  $81  mil- 
lion for  gases  of  this  type  In  1969,  and  a  pro- 
fessional Journal  estimates  that  we  will  pro- 
duce 2.16  million  pounds  of  these  gases  dur- 
ing that  time  period. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  has  happened?  The  United  States  is 
using  gas  In  conjunction  with  lethal  con- 
ventional weapons  In  Vietnam.  This  is  clearly 
chemical  warfare.  And  despite  some  ambigu- 
ity In  the  wording,  the  British,  French,  Span- 
ish, and  a  number  of  other  countries  have 
all  said  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  covers  tear 
gas — the  same  Geneva  Protocol  that  we  say 
we  support  fully  In  principle  when  the  sub- 
ject Is  raised  at  the  United  Nations. 

We  also  find  that  we  are  using  chemicals 
to  attack  food  crops  In  Vietnam.  Both  State 
and  Defense  are  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
chemical  defoliants  and  herbicides  used  are 
the  same  type  employed  In  agriculture  and 
industry  at  home  and  are  not  banned  by  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  They  do  not  say  that  the 
use  to  which  these  chemicals  are  devoted  In 
Vietnam  Is  entirely  different  from  that  at 
home — namely,  to  destroy  food  and  to  open 
lanes  of  fire  for  our  troops  and  aircraft.  They 
don't  say  that  biologists  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  long  term  effects  of  de- 
foliants and  herbicides  on  the  Vietnamese 
countryside.  They  do  not  say  that  we  are 
using  chemicals  here  as  a  weapon  against 
food. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  opinion  that  we 
have  changed  our  policy  without  a  conscious 
decision  on  the  part  of  our  elected  officials 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  American 
people.  If  this  new  policy  of  use  of  chemical 
warfare  Is  one  that  we  wish  to  adopt — and  I 
emphatically  believe  that  it  Is  not — then  it 
should  be  done  openly  and  with  full  debate 
and  discussion. 

I  urge  you.  therefore,  to  resubmit  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol  to  the  United  States  Senate 
so  that  the  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
policy  of  the  United  States  can  be  clarified. 
Our  long  standing  tradition  of  civilization 
calls  for  no  less. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  D.  MoCarthy. 

Member  of  Congress. 
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McKEESPORT  SOLDIER  DIES  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Army  Pfc. 
Tibor  Sotak.  a  brave  young  man  from 
McKeesport.  was  recently  killed  serving 
his  country  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  honor  his  memory  and  com- 
mend his  courage  and  valor,  by  placing 
in  the  Record  the  following  article: 
City  Soldier  Dies  in  Vietnam 

A  22-year-old  McKeesport  soldier  who  came 
to  this  cotintry  from  Czechoslovakia  eight 
years  ago  has  been  killed  In  action  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Word  of  the  death  of  Army  PFC.  "nbor 
Sotak  was  received  yesterday  by  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Sotak.  413  Long  Run 
Road. 

LISTED   AS   missing 

The  family  had  been  noUfled  by  the  Army 
earlier  this  week  that  Pfc.  Sotak  was  miss- 
ing In  action.  A  followup  communication 
yesterday  listed  him  as  killed  in  action.  It  is 
believed  the  young  GI  died  on  April  20.  five 
days  after  his  22nd  birthday. 

Drafted  last  Aug.  6.  Pfc.  Sotak  took  basic 
training  at  Ft.  Gordon,  Ga..  and  left  for 
Vietnam  Feb.  6.  He  was  attached  to  Company 
C.  Fifth  Battalion,  Seventh  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment. 

Born  In  Czechoslovakia  on  April  15,  1947. 
Pfc.  Sotak  came  to  the  United  States  In  1960 
with  his  mother  and  a  sister.  Joining  Mr. 
Sotak  who  had  arrived  In  the  country  earlier. 


attended  school  here 


He  attended  McKeesport  Vocational-Tech- 
nical High  School  and  was  employed  by  Mc- 
Keesport Coating  Co.  prior  to  entering  the 
service.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Free  Hun- 
garian Church  of  McKeesport  and  Its  Youth 
Fellowship  Class. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  Pfc.  Sotak  Is 
survived  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Eva  Suchant  of 
North  Huntingdon. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  being  handled 
by  Striffler'b  of  White  Oak. 


TWO  WAYS  TO  LOOK  AT  ABM 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Sen- 
ate colleague  from  Illinois,  Senator 
DiRKSEN,  has  composed  a  revealing  and 
thoughtful  article  on  experiences  of  our 
Nation  with  the  Soviet  Union  following 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relationships 
36  years  ago. 

As  Senator  Dirksen  indicates,  it  is  well 
to  review  this  history  in  reaching  a  pres- 
ent decision  on  the  issue  of  a  proposed 
Safeguard  Anti-Ballistic-Missile  Sys- 
tem— which  has  been  recommended  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

This  article  which  appeared  in  the 
April  30  issue  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  follows: 

A  Senator's  Notebook:  Two  Ways  To  Look 

AT  ABM 

(By  Everett  McKinley  Ddiksen) 

There  are  two  ways  to  look  at  the  question 
of  the  antlbalUstlc  missile.  A  retired  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  general  gave  them  to  me  in  very 
simple  and  forceful  terms. 

"If  you  have  complete  confidence  In  the 
Integrity  and  peaceful  Intentions  of  the 
Soviet  Union,"  he  said,  "you  can  forget  the 
ABM.  If  not,  you  had  better  do  something 
about  It." 

Well  General,  on  those  two  points  I  am  like 
Patrick  Henry  of  pre-Revolutlonary  War 
fame.  That  great  patriot  said,  "I  know  of  no 
way  of  Judging  the  future  but  by  the  past." 

We  don't  need  to  go  back  too  far  in  the 
past  to  learn  something  from  history  that  is 
relative  to  the  present.  We  need  only  go  back 
to  January,  1934,  when  the  idea  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  was  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  connection  with 
the  confirmation  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  selection  for  ambassador  to  the 
Kremlin. 

The  most  outspoken  senators  who  were  ex- 
perts on  foreign  affairs  were  suspicious  of 
Russia,  and  said  so.  even  tho  those  statesmen 
fully  subscribed  to  the  fact  that  recognition 
of  a  foreign  country  was  the  prerogative  of 
the  President. 

Recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union  came 
about  not  because  Moscow  asked  for  such 
recognition,  but  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  an  offer.  On  Oct.  10.  1933. 
President  Roosevelt  wrote  to  President 
Kalinin  of  Russia  saying,  "I  should  be  glad 
to  receive  any  representatives  you  may  desig- 
nate to  explore  vsrith  me  personally  all  ques- 
tions outstanding  between  our  two  coun- 
tries." 

President  Kalinin  responded  a  week  later, 
saying  in  his  letter,  "I  gladly  accept." 

So  Maxim  Lltvlnov.  the  i>eople's  commissar 
for  foreign  affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R..  came  to 
Washington  with  his  entourage.  There  fol- 
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lowed  joint  conunvmlquM,  luncheona  and  the 
exchange  of  mpcb  memoranda. 

On  Nov,  18.  CoinmlMar  Utvlnov  addressed 
a  memorandum  to  Mr.  Rooeevelt  stating  that 
It  would  be  th»  "sixth  poUcy  of  the  U^flJSK. 
to  respect  scrupulously"  the  American  right 
to  order  our  own  affairs  without  Interference 
and  "to  refrain  from  and  restrain  all  persons 
and  organizations  under  the  direct  or  Indi- 
rect control  of  the  U 88JI.  from  any  act, 
overt  or  covert,  liable  In  any  way  whatsoever 
to  Injure  the  tranquillity,  prosperity,  order  or 
security  of  th^  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  Its  territories  or  poeaeealons 
and,  In  particular,  from  any  act  tending  to 
Incite  or  encoiu-age  armed  intervention  or  any 
agitation  or  propaganda  having  as  an  aim  the 
violation  of  tht  territorial  Integrity  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  poesesslons, 
or  the  bringing  about  by  force  of  any  change 
In  the  political  Cr  social  order  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  thei  United  States,  Its  terrttorlee 
or  possessions." 

Now  that  covered  a  lot  of  ground.  The  ex- 
changes went  oq  and  on,  covering  such  points 
as  religious  worship,  the  rights  of  our  na- 
tionals, the  settlement  of  claims  and  many 
other  things.  Arid  so  the  deed  was  done.  Over 
and  o\-er  again  t^e  assurance  was  emphasized 
to  us  -that  the  feovlet  Union  would  keep  Its 
hand*  off  our  aff|drs. 

All  that  happened  36  years  ago,  16  years 
after  the  bloodyl  Bolshevik  revolution.  It  was 
not  long  therealter  before  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  created  a  committee  to  In- 
vestigate Communist  subversion  and  Infiltra- 
tion. Later,  the  House  approved  creation  of 
a  standing  comtnlttee  on  un-American  ac- 
tivities. Still  latjer,  in  the  Internal  Security 
Act,  the  Senate  Brought  about  the  creation  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  and 
ever  since  there  has  been  an  unrelenting 
effort  to  hamstaing  the  operations  of  that 
board.  | 

If  further  evidence  Is  required,  one  may 
profitably  read  jthe  testimony  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  before  the  committees  of  Congress, 
year  after  year.  Even  fresher  evidence  of  So- 
viet Intent  la  allj  around  us — the  Invasion  of 
Czchoslovakla,  tie  recent  stem  warnings  by 
Russia  to  Yugoslavia  and  then  to  Romania, 
the  steady  suppl^  of  weapons  to  Hanoi,  the 
missile  Infiltration  of  Cuba,  the  encourage- 
ment of  Red  ortanlzatlons  and  Red  fronts 
In  the  United  States.  Are  those  the  ads  of  a 
country  with  peafceful  Intentions? 
How  eloquent  tpe  past  can  be. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

are  the  values  for  which  America  stands. 
If  Israel  Is  attacked,  the  Integrity  of 
America  Is  under  assault.  If  Israel  should 
somehow  be  engulfed,  America  will  be- 
come a  darker  place. 

So  I  congratulate  Israel,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Its  anniversary.  I  congratulate  it  for 
more  than  mere  survival — for  we  know 
what  the  selge  of  hostile  neighbors  can 
do  to  a  society.  It  cap  make  a  people  grow 
narrow  and  surly  and  self-pitying  and 
Inbred.  But  Israel  continues  to  proclaim 
defiantly  the  message  of  liberty  of  the 
body  and  of  the  spirit,  and  all  over  the 
world  Israelis  help  others  to  achieve  this 
end.  Israel  is  a  triumph  of  what  is  best 
in  the  will  of  man.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  wishing  it  continued  survival  into  a 
future  when  all  men  will  live  with  one 
another  in  peace. 


April  30,  1969 


TWO  COLUMBIANS  RECEIVE  STATE 
STAR  AWARDS 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  ISRAEL 

I  

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

oi    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSH  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdi^y.  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  OILBERt.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  some- 
times think  thai  we  in  the  United  States 
take  our  survlvil  too  much  for  granted. 
In  our  own  tim^,  we  have  seen  great  na- 
tions dlsappearj  Less  than  a  year  ago, 
Czechoslovakia  was,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, swallowed  up  by  aggression.  That 
is  why  I  believe  ^t  is  so  important  that  we 
pause  a  minute  to  take  note,  on  the  21st 
anniversary  of  Its  independence  of  the 
survival  of  the  atate  of  Israel. 

It  would  be  appropriate  for  us,  in 
America,  to  glvei  thanks  for  Israel's  sur- 
vival, because  I^ael's  cause  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  our  cause.  I  say  that  not  so 
much  in  a  politioal  as  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
Israel  represents  freedom,  opportimity 
for  the  individual,  reason,  humanism,  the 
conquest  of  thej  elements,  learning  If 
Israel  Is  threatened  by  its  neighbors,  so 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF  SOtTTH    CABOLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  so  often,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  students  in  this  coimtry 
are  hardworking,  dedicated,  conscien- 
tious, and  patriotic  Americans.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  seldom  do  these  young 
Americans  receive  recognition  in  the 
news  media.  A  handful  of  radical  stu- 
dents can  take  over  a  college  building 
and  it  is  front  page  news,  and  yet  after 
4  years  of  hard  work,  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents at  the  same  institution  earn  a  de- 
gree smd  it  is  hardly  mentioned  in  the 
same  paper. 

Recently,  in  my  congressional  district, 
a  lovely  young  lady  with  an  outstanding 
record  of  scholarship  received  plaudits 
for  being  named  the  STAR  student  for 
1969  in  South  Carolina.  STAR,  which 
means  student-teacher  achievement  rec- 
ognition, is  a  project  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
year's  student  winner.  Miss  Anne  Dant- 
zler,  who  attends  Dreher  High  School  In 
Columbia,  is  to  be  commended.  She  cer- 
tainly represents  the  lofty  ideals  and 
noble  aspirations  of  youth  at  their  finest. 
At  the  same  time,  one  of  Anne's  teach- 
ers,   Mr.   Harold   L.    PhiUips,   Jr..   was 
named  as  the  STAR  teacher  of  1969.  Mr. 
Phillips  was  so  chosen  because  of  his  con- 
tribution to  the  scholastic  achievement 
of  the  student  winner.  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Phillips,  and  it  is  indeed  heartening  to 
see  one  of  our  dedicated  teachers  realize 
such  a  worthwhile  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  would  like  to  include  an  article  from 
the  Columbia  Record,   Columbia,  S.C, 
concerning  the  awards  as  follows: 
Two  Columbians  Nabud  to  Statx  STAB 
Awards 
Anne  Ellsworth  Dantzler  of  Columbia  to- 
day waa  named  South  Carolina's  STAB  stu- 
dent for  1969. 

Bflss  Dantzler,  a  17-year  old  senior  at 
Dreher  High  School,  received  a  $600  scholar- 
ship from  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation, 
a  toux  of  Europe  via  Pan-American  World 


Airways    and    the    State    Chamber's   special 
STAR  plaque. 

Sharing  the  spotlight  with  Miss  Dantzler 
was  Harold  L.  Phillips  Jr.,  the  1969  state 
STAB  teacher.  PhllUps.  who  teaches  Russian 
and  German  at  Dreher  High  School,  was 
named  as  the  t«acher  "who  contributed 
most"  to  the  STAB  student's  scholastic 
achievement.  He  received  a  $500  cash  award 
from  the  ITT  Variable  Annuity  Company  and 
the  Chamber's  STAB  teacher  plaque. 

STAR  (Student-Teacher  Achievement  Re- 
cognition) program  Is  sponsored  statewide 
by  the  S.C.  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
cooperation  with  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce, to  develop  public  appreciation  for 
scholastic  achievement  and  for  the  teaching 
profession. 

Designation  of  STAR  students  Is  based  on 
top  ranking  scores  made  on  the  College  Board 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  scholastic  aver- 
ages during  the  first  semester  year. 

Also  honored  at  the  STAR  luncheon  were 
the  congressional  district  STAB  students  and 
teachers  who  each  received  $100  cash  awards. 
These  Included,  from  the  1st  District,  Pred 
Thompson  and  Mrs.  Louise  Smith,  St.  An- 
drews Parish  High  School  of  Charleston;  3rd 
District,  William  A.  Gray  and  Mrs.  Hilda 
Rutherford,  North  Augusta  High  School;  4th 
District.  Albert  A.  Ramage  HI  and  Miss 
Prances  Sheely,  Clinton  High  School;  5th 
District,  James  R.  Bourgeois  and  John  Pow- 
ers, Edmunds  High  School  of  Sumter;  and 
6th  District,  Richard  Welntraub  and  Mrs. 
Shirley  WUlcox,  McClemaghan  EUgh  School 
of  Florence. 

District  runners-up  Included  David  H. 
Middleman  and  Eugene  Norrls  of  Beaufort; 
Ginger  Shuford  and  Mrs.  Susan  Praley  of 
Lexington:  Glenola  Williams  and  Mrs.  Louise 
Hartzog  of  Greenwood;  Chris  Hoyle  and  Mrs. 
Laura  Toms  of  Spartanburg;  WlUlam  T.  Roes 
and  Mrs.  Eugenia  Jackson  of  Bock  Hill;  and 
Randy  K.  Vereen  and  Mrs.  Catherine  David 
son  of  Marlon. 

Tomorrow  the  district  winners  and  run- 
ners-up wUl  begin  a  four-day  educational 
tour  of  the  state  sponsored  by  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


April  30,  1969 


LAIRD     SEEN     WILLING    TO    DROP 
THICK  ABM 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
2, 1969,  the  Washington  Post  ran  an  arti- 
cle entitled,  "Laird  Seen  Willing  To  Drop 
Thick  ABM." 

The  article  reported: 

The  ABM  Laird  apparently  favors  Is  a 
"reconfigured"  version  of  the.  sentinel  sys- 
tem, which  had  been  designed  to  protect 
about  fifteen  U.S.  cities  from  the  threat  of 
Chinese  missile  assault.  Laird  is  said  to  be 
leaning  toward  moving  the  sentinel  Into  the 
countryside  to  provide  protection  for  offen- 
sive missile  sites. 

On  February  16,  1969,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reported: 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
proposed  to  his  superiors  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment last  Pall  a  massive  public  relations 
campaign  to  counteract  scientific  and  politi- 
cal opposition  to  the  controversial  sentinel 
system  for  destroying  enemy  missiles.  The 
Besor  proposals,  outlined  In  a  classified  five- 
page  memorandum  to  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Clark  Clifford,  were  a  follow-up  to  a 
major  pro-sentinel  campaign  launched  In 
March  1968  .  .  .  The  memorandum  was  ac- 


companied by  a  much  more  detailed,  seven- 
teen-page "master  plan"  for  a  public  rela- 
tions/public affairs  program  on  a  country- 
wide basis.  And  this  longer  memorandum 
(was)  signed  by  Lieutenant  General  Alfred 
D.  Starblrd,  who  manages  the  sentinel 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  journey  across  the 
Potomac  River  and  look  In  on  a  secret 
session  at  the  Five-Sides  Advertising 
Agency  where  marketing  expert  Dr. 
Strangebird  is  speaking  with  the  Chief: 

I'm  sorry  to  have  to  say  It.  Chief,  but 
we're  having  a  little  trouble  with  that  new 
account  for  Missiles  Unlimited. 

Strangebird,  If  I've  told  you  once,  I've  told 
you  a  billion  times  the  advertising  game 
goes  a  lot  easier  If  the  product  will  work. 
Who  signed  up  that  account  anyway? 

I'm  not  sure.  Chief,  but  I  think  It  was 
somebody  else. 

Well,  how  are  we  going  to  handle  it? 

Chief.  I  thought  we  might  see  If  Mad 
Magazine  will  change  its  policy  just  this 
once  and  accept  a  series  of  ads  on  the  mon- 
goose missile. 

O.K.,  but  what  would  the  ad  say?  It  should 
have  a  lot  of  thrust. 

Right!  Well,  since  we  were  a  little  late 
getting  off  the  ground  with  this  one,  those 
inferior  scientists  who  don't  work  for  us  are 
convincing  people  not  to  buy — just  because 
the  product  won't  work.  The  old  "don't- 
leave-your-family-defenseless"  bit  Just  isn't 
going  to  work.  We'll  have  to  go  for  some 
other  mass  motivational  factor — say  the 
profit  motive.  But  we'll  have  to  make  a  tran- 
sition— bearing  In  mind  that  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  what  the  mongoose  Is  used 
for,  so  long  as  our  clients  sell  It. 

I  think  a  series  of  three  "Pool"  Page  Ads 
Should  do  It: 

ADVERTISEMENT    NO.    1 

"Are  you  a  thinking  American?  Would  you 
believe  you'd  be  leaving  your  family  defense- 
less If  you  don't  let  us  Install  a  brand  new 
mongoose  missile  In  your  home  town?" 

ADVERTISEMENT  NO.    2 

"Are  you  a  thinking  American?  Would  you 
believe  you'd  be  leaving  your  family  defense- 
less If  you  don't  let  us  Install  the  '69  mon- 
goose somewhere  else  Instead  of  your  home 
town — say  out  In  the  country?" 

ADVERTISEMENT   NO.    3 

"Are  you  a  thinking  American?  Would  you 
believe  you'd  look  ten  billion  dollars  thinner 
If  you  helped  send  a  poor  Defenseless  Con- 
tractor to  camp  at  the  door  of  the  Treasury?" 

Then,  Chief,  and  this  Is  the  kicker,  we'd 
have  a  neatly  uniformed  pretty  girl  saying, 
"Is  this  any  way  to  run  the  National  debt 
sky  high?  You  bet  It  Is." 

What  do  you  think.  Chief? 

Strangebird,  it's  Just  fair.  This  agency  has 
always  been  capable  of  more  Imaginative 
work,  though.  After  you've  been  In  the  ad- 
vertising game  for  a  while  you'll  realize  that 
sometimes  you  can  be  too  nice.  You're  try- 
ing to  sell  this  system  on  Its  merits.  And 
there  aren't  any.  What  we  have  to  do  Is  make 
It  damned  uncomfortable  for  anyone  to  ask 
any  questions  about  the  merits  of  the  Mon- 
goose. 

Walt  a  minute.  Chief!  Maybe,  just  may- 
be ...  of  course  The  Emperor's  New  Clothes 
were  Invisible.  But  the  Mongoose  Missile 
System  Is  pretty  thin.  Remember  how  the 
salesman  of  the  Emperor's  New  Clothes  con- 
vinced everybody  that  It  would  be  a  sin  if 
they  couldn't  see  the  clothes?  Why  don't  we 
Just  develop  a  slogan  like,  "It's  a  sin  If  you 
just  can't  see  the  thin"? 

Not  sinful.  Strangebird,  "Unpatriotic." 

One  thing  that's  really  giving  us  a  lot  of 
trouble.  Chief,  is  the  charge  that  since  the 
Mongoose  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  In  de- 
fending the  country,  it's  not  worth  running 
the  country  Into  bankruptcy.  Remember,  we 
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have  a  lot  of  friends  who  used  to  claim  that 
Lenin  said  the  Communists  would  fool  the 
United  States  Into  spending  Itself  Into 
bankruptcy. 

Strangebird,  you  just  don't  seem  to  imder- 
stand  anything.  When  our  friends  said  Lenin 
said  that,  they  were  talking  about  wasting 
money  on  silly  things  like  education,  not 
such  worthy  projects  as  A.D.C.  (aid  to  de- 
pendent contractors).  It  Just  gets  you  a  lot 
of  taxpayers  who  want  to  ".  .  .  reason 
why  .  .  ."  And,  believe  me,  that  doesn't  help 
much  In  the  advertising  game,  especlaUy 
when  you're  trying  to  sell  this  boon  dog  .  .  ., 
I  mean  grant  this  boon  to  these  worthy  con- 
tractors. And  they  are  worthy,  Strangebird. 
They  advertise  In  our  Service  Association 
Magazines.  And  we're  not  going  to  be  at  Plve- 
Sldes  all  our  lives.  Remember.  Strangebird, 
'No  greater  love  hath  a  contractor  than  to 
lay  down  a  job  application  In  front  of  a  re- 
tired Plve-Slder.'  They  stick  with  us.  And 
we're  going  to  stick  with  them  through  Thick 
and  Thin.  Strangebird,  we've  just  got  to 
come  up  with  a  successful  advertising  cam- 
paign on  this  one. 

Well,  Chief,  since  you  put  It  that  way,  let's 
use  the  ultimate  advertising  weapon. 

Strangebird,  you  mean?! 

Exactly.  Disloyalty.  We  could  take  the  old 
"my  contractor,  right  or  wrong"  and  run  It 
up  the  flag  pole  and  see  If  we  could  get  the 
House  Minority  Leader  to  call  somebody  un- 
American  for  not  saluting  It. 

It's  a  great  Idea,  Strangebird.  But,  believe 
me  he'd  never  do  It. 

"Where  are  they  going  to  stop?"  (Minority 
Leader  Gerald)  Ford  asked  angrily.  "Do  they 
want  to  unilaterally  disarm  America  when 
we  face  a  serious  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union?" 

Pord  said  that  putting  all  such  Congres- 
sional opposition  In  a  total  package,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  movement  In  concert  aimed 
at  seriously  eroding  the  U.S.  capability 
against  attack. 


LETTER  TO  STUDENTS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
deep  pride  in  the  young  men  and  women 
who  will  graduate  from  high  school  in 
the  First  District  of  Tennessee  that  I 
am  personally  writing  each  of  them,  by 
way  of  an  individual  letter,  as  follows: 

Dear  (name  of  graduate)  :  It  Is  my  pleas- 
ure to  congratulate  you  upon  the  accom- 
plishment of  your  graduation. 

May  this  day  begin  a  further  achievement 
In  the  Ideals  of  citizenship  In  your  com- 
munity and  for  your  country.  I  sincerely 
trxist  that  you  will  continue  your  quest  for 
Increased  knowledge. 

I  know  this  Is  a  significant  occasion  .  .  . 
one  which  you  will  always  remember  with 
pride.  May  your  diploma  be  the  key  that 
opens  the  door  to  a  wonderful  future. 

As  a  memento  of  this  milestone,  I  am  en- 
closing The  American's  Creed  which  has  a 
special  message  for  all  of  us.  I  hope  this  creed 
will  prove  an  Inspiration  and  a  guide  as  you 
start  on  a  new  journey  In  life. 

As  yovir  Congressman,  If  I  can  ever  be  help- 
ful to  you  m  any  way,  please  feel  free  to  get 
In  touch  with  me. 

Best  wishes  for  every  success  and  all  the 
good  things  that  life  can  bring. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Quillen. 

Also  Included  in  the  mailing  is  a  copy 
of  The  American's  Creed  for  each  stu- 
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dent.  Following  is  the  wording  of  the 

creed: 

The  American's  Creed 

(By  William  Tyler  Page) 
I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  Jiist  powers  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a 
democracy  In  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Na- 
tion of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect 
Union,  one  and  Inseparable;  established  upon 
those  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice 
and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots 
sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
Country  to  love  It;  to  support  Its  constitu- 
tion; to  obey  Its  laws;  to  respect  Its  flag; 
and  to  defend  It  against  all  enemies. 

Presented  to  (name  of  graduate)  with  con- 
gratulations upon  High  School  graduation. 
May  the  future  bring  you  success,  happiness, 
and  achievement  In  the  highest  Ideals  of 
American  citizenship. 

These  young  graduates  will  soon  be 
accepting  their  places  as  responsible 
citizens  and  leaders  of  our  commimity 
and  Nation  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  they  seek  the  best  that  life  has  to 
offer  and  .succeed  in  at  least  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  goals. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  information 
available  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
readers  of  the  Record,  as  my  letters  will 
be  going  out  in  the  mail  witiiin  the  next 
few  days.  It  is  my  desiie,  as  First  District 
Congressman  of  Tennessee,  to  be  of  all 
the  help  possible  to  the  graduate,  and  in 
my  letter  I  state : 

As  your  Congressman,  If  I  can  ever  be  help- 
ful to  you  In  any  way,  please  feel  free  to 
get  m  touch  with  me. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  American's 
Creed  will  instill  in  each  high  school 
graduate  the  desire  to  stop  the  campus 
rioting  when  they  enter  college  next 
year. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
RAISE  OR  LOWER  INCOME  TAX 
RATES  BY  10  PERCENT 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  President,  subject  to  con- 
gressional disapproval,  to  raise  or  lower 
income  tax  rates  by  not  more  than  10 
percent. 

E^nactment  of  this  measure  can  assure 
that  prompt  action  can  be  taken  in  the 
area  of  fiscal  as  well  as  monetary  policy 
to  combat  cycles  of  Inflation  and 
deflation. 

I  think  the  need  for  this  legislation 
is  reflected  by  the  efforts  of  President 
Johnson,  and  now  President  Nixon,  to 
wind  down  our  inflationary  spiral. 

President  Johnson  took  an  important 
step  to  slow  down  the  economy  by  rec- 
ommending legislation  for  a  10-percent 
surcharge  in  August  of  1967.  Had  my  bill 
been  in  effect  at  the  time,  the  President 
could  have  immediately  instituted  this 
necessary  measure.  Instead,  it  took  Con- 
gress almost  11  months  to  enact  the  pro- 
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posal  into  law 


Now  President  Nixon  Is 
seeking  to  extjend  the  surcharge  and 
then  graduaUy  phase  It  out  If  the  econ- 
omy cools  dowri.  Under  my  bill,  he  would 
be  able  to  follo^  such  a  plan  and  adjust 
it  to  meet  any  hew  situation  that  might 
arise  without  Icongresslonal  approval; 
rather,  the  burden  would  be  on  the  Con- 
gress to  negate  such  action.  This  seems 
eminently  reasqnable  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  control  over  the  economy  often 
requires  contlmous  prompt  and  delicate 
tuning. 

Our  national  economy  is  a  delicate 
mechanism,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  factors 
which  cause  it  to  run  with  efficiency  and 
stability  are  difHcult  to  predict  in  ad- 
vance. For  exairiple,  what  individuals  de- 
cide to  do  in  a  frjee  society — and  how  they 
individuals  are  going  to 
factors  most  important 


judge  what  other 

do — is  one  of  thi; 

but  also  most  di^cult  to  measure'in  try- 
ing to  anticipate  the  future  course  of  the 
economy.  Never  heless,  it  does  appear — 
particularly  in  light  of  our  continuing 
Vietnam  with  its  con- 


Involveroent  in 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

Wednesday 


Mr.  RARICK. 
from  the  United 


comitairt  claim  o  n  expenditures — that  in- 
creased defense  spending  will  keep  pri- 
vate demand,  anti  thus  the  economy,  also 
churning  upward. 

I  am  certain  that  the  condition  of  our 
economy  Is  a  matter  of  very  real  con- 
cern to  us  all.  pross  national  product, 
"Government  purchases 
of  goods  and  services,  personal  consump- 
tion, gross  invesiment  of  businesses  and 
net  exports,  is  njw  running  at  a  rate  of 
$903.4  bUlion. 

GNP  had  a  g4ln  of  $16  billion  during 
of  this  year.  Moreover, 
the  consumer  pifice  index  rose  4.7  per- 
cent between  February  of  1968  and  Feb- 
ruary of  1969  add  then  took  its  highest 
jump  In  18  yeari  0.8  percent  In  March. 
All  of  this  tells  u  s  that  the  economy  has 
been  growing  at  |a  breakneck,  and  reck- 
less, pace. 

It  is  for  these 
and    because    I 
squarely  the  fact 
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newly  admitted  U.N.  member  countries 
toward  the  issue." 

A  convenient  legal  position  for  the 
UNO  intellectuals  is  that  their  articles 
prevent  interference  into  the  political 
and  social  affairs  of  a  member  state.  An 
attitude  which  is  appreciated  by  member 
states  which  continue  the  practice  of 
slavery. 

Apparently,  the  UNO  accepts  slavery 
as  an  internal  matter  in  emerging  na- 
tions: in  contrast,  separate  development 
of  the  races  in  the  civilized  countries  of 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  is  condemned 
as  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  AP  release 
from  the  UNO  as  follows: 

tJ.N.  To  Studt  Slavery 
(By  Milton  Besser) 
United  Nations,  NY. — The  United  Nations 
has  decided  to  take  another  look  at  slavery — 
a   problem   that  still   plagues   mankind  de- 
spite international  efforts   to  stamp  It  out. 
Eighty     nations.     Including     the     United 
States,  have  signed,  acceded  to  or  ratified  a 
supplementary  convention  on  slavery  since  it 
was  adopted  by  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council  m  Geneva  In  September  1956.  The 
League  of  Nations  approved  the  original  con- 
vention in  1926. 

But  this  has  not  eliminated  the  practice  of 
slavery,  which  dates  back  to  ancient  times, 
and  still  affects  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
people. 

NEW    STtTDY    STARTS 


April  30,  1969       I     April  30,  1969 


JACOBS  FAVORS  PRESIDENTIAL 
PRIMARY 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  recently  under- 
taken a  study  to  determine  the  reforms 
necessary  to  strengthen  Its  ability  to 
meet  the  problems  facing  our  changing 
society. 

My  distinguished   Indiana  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  testi- 
fied last  week  before  the  Commission  on 
Party  Structure  and  Delegate  Selection, 
chaired  by  Senator  George  McGovern, 
in  favor  of  a  direct  presidential  primary. 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Congressman  Jacobs'  thoughtful 
statement  on  this  issue: 
Testimony  by  Andrew  Jacobs,   Member  op 
Congress,  Before  McGovern  Commission 
Hearing,  Washington,  DC,  April  25,  1969 


reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
think  we  must  face 
that  the  future  will  re- 
quire constant  n  pid  action  to  keep  our 
economy  in  balance,  that  I  have  intro- 
give  the  President  the 
temporary  and  limited  authority  to  act 
by  Increasing  or  c  ecreasing  Income  taxes 
up  to  10  percent  of  existing  rates. 


UNO    TOLEItATES    SLAVERY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


:-onisiANA 
CjP  REPRESENTATIVES 
April  30.   1969 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
Nations  that  some  10 
million  human  be  ngs  are  held  in  slavery 
or  other  form  of  bondage  today  in  an 
estimated  30  countries  reflects  little  sin- 
cerity from  the  le  idership  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  in  advancing  in- 
dividual liberty  anid  hiunan  dignity. 

This  is  amplified  by  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Human 
Rights  which  char  ges  that  many  of  these 
slave  states  are  n  embers  of  the  United 
Nations  Organize  ion.  The  justification 
of  the  UNO  inaction  toward  emancipa- 
tion is  the  "sensitivity  of  some  of  the 


In  recognlUon  of  thU  the  U.N.  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  at  Its  meeting  In 
March  m  Geneva  confirmed  the  appointment 
of  Mohammed  Awad,  an  Egyptian  authority 
on  the  subject,  to  carry  out  a  new  study  of 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 

Awad  wUl  prepare  the  report  for  Initial 
scrutiny  by  a  subsidiary  body  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission — the  Subcommlsslon  on 
Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities. 

That  the  institution  of  slavery  still  flour- 
ishes Is  a  recognized  fact.  But  there  Is  con- 
troversy on  the  extent  and  the  numbers  of 
persons  affected. 

The  AnU-Slavery  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Human  Rights,  a  private  organization  with 
headquarters  in  London,  estimates  that  10 
mUUon  humans  stUl  live  In  slavery  or  other 
forms  of  bondage. 

Awad  In  a  study  released  In  1966  put  the 
figure  at  around  one  and  a  quarter  million. 

Col.  Patrick  Montgomery,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  London-based  society  charges 
that  the  United  Nations  has  brushed  aside 
a  direct  confrontation  over  slavery.  He  says 
this  is  due  in  part  to  the  sensitivity  of  some 
of  the  newly  admitted  U.N.  member  countries 
toward  the  Issue. 

THIRTY    countries    WITH    SLAVERY 

While  he  did  not  name  any  specific  coun- 
tries, he  said  slavery  Is  practiced  In  about 
30  which  lie  In  a  belt  "stretching  all  the  way 
around  the  world  between  latitude  10  south 
and  30  north  of  the  equator,  starting  in 
Polynesia,  all  the  way  through  southern  Asia, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  southern  Arabia,  central 
and  Saharan  Africa,  and  the  high  Andes  and 
Amazon  forests  of  South  America." 

He  says  that  in  one  African  country  be- 
tween 300  and  400  women  and  girls  live  In 
one  harem — sold  to  a  chief  by  those  seeking 
favor  from  him. 

A  woman  member  of  the  society  reported 
that  on  a  tour  in  the  Middle  East  she  found 
that  young  girls  were  being  sold  as  slaves  for 
lO-year  periods  at  a  price  of  $40  each. 

They  were  regarded  by  their  owner  as  for- 
tunate to  have  escaped  a  future  as  prosti- 
tutes, and  were  being  given  excellent  care  as 
domestics.  Some  were  cold  as  young  as  8.  and 
assigned   Immediately  to  household  chores. 


When  asked  if  Harding  really  had  a  chance 
of  gaining  nomination  of  the  Republican 
Convention,  Harry  Daugherty  replied, 

"Well  boys,  I'll  tell  ya  what  I  think.  The 
convention    will    be    deadlocked.    After    the 
other  candidates  have  failed,  we'll  get  to- 
gether In  some  hotel  room,  oh  about  2:11  in 
the  morning.  And  some  15  men,  bleary  eyed 
with  lack  of  sleep  will  sit  down  around  a  big 
table.  When  that  time  comes.  Senator  Hard- 
ing will  be  selected. " 
He  was  11  minutes  off. 
Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  I  repre- 
sent, I  favor  direct  primary  nomination  of 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  candidates. 
"I  don't  care  who  does  the  electing.  Just 
so  I  can  do  the  nominating." 

Those  words  were  spoken  by  Boss  Tweed, 
himself. 

As  we  near  the  two-hundredth  year  of  the 
Republic  we  must  sadly  confess  to  history 
that  the  democratic  aspect  of  our  American 
dream  has  yet  to  come  of  age  in  America. 

If  this  nation  really  wishes  to  be  demo- 
cratic In  the  selection  of  officials  to  carry 
out  the  representative  work  of  our  Republic, 
then  the  politicians,  whether  they  call  them- 
selves electoral  college  electors  or  convention 
delegates,  should  step  aside  and  allow  the 
people  to  do  their  own  choosing. 

As  a  citizen  whose  very  life  on  this  planet 
could  be  snuffed  out  by  a  single  Presidential 
decision,  I  resent  the  suggestion  that  some 
latter-day  town  voter  must  substitute  his 
judgment  for  mine  in  the  selection  of  my 
Party's  nominee  for  President.  To  such  a 
suggestion  I  can  only  reply,  "thanks  for  the 
compliment." 

Representation  Is  necessary  for  the  man- 
agement of  complicated  public  bu3lnes.=. 
But  representation  is  not  necessary  for  the 
selection  of  elected  officials  to  conduct  that 
business,  especially  when  a  candidate  at- 
tracts the  prominence  connected  with  the 
Presidency. 

j\ny  Democrat  in  Indiana  last  year  could 
have  told  you  who  Branlgan.  Kennedy  and 
McCarthy  were.  But  hardly  any  could  tell 
you  the  name  of  his  town  voter-delegate, 
much  less  which  candidate  that  "town 
voter"  supported. 

No  matter  how  democratic  the  selection 
of  National  Convention  delegates  might  be 
made,  the  Convention  system  of  Presiden- 
tial nomination  will  remain  an  exercise  in 
Government  by  guess  who. 

That  which  is  inherently  un-democratlc 
cannot  be  made  democratic  by  reform — only 
by  replacement. 

Every  Indication  of  public  opinion  makes 
clear  that  the  people  want  to  do  their  ownl 


choosing  of  their  own  President.  And  If  our 
Democratic  Party  will  listen  more  closely  to 
the  people  now,  will  the  people  not  listen 
more  closely  to  our  Democratic  Party  In  the 
future? 

I  hear  It  said  there  Isn't  enough  money 
for  a  direct  primary  system.  Yet,  there  Is 
enough  money  for  farmers  who  do  not  farm; 
for  Subversive  Control  Boards  that  do  not 
control;  for  defense  systems  that  do  not 
defend;  and  Indeed  for  wars  to  protect  free- 
dom where  there  Is  no  freedom  to  protect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  direct  national  primary 
Is  fn  the  best  Interests  of  our  country.  The 
rank  and  file  p>arty  voter  has  no  political  ax 
to  grind;  military  equipment  to  sell  or  ap- 
pointment to  seek.  In  order  to  woo  him,  the 
candidate  has  no  choice  but  to  discuss  the 
issues. 


THE  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ixxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  continues 
its  work  on  a  tax  bill,  and  recommenda- 
tions from  the  White  House  include  ter- 
mination of  the  investment  tax  credit,  I 
believe  that  an  objective  study  of  that 
item  is  necessary.  I  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  a  thoughtful  editorial 
commentary  on  the  investment  tax 
credit  in  the  Simday,  April  27,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

That   "Permanent"   Investment   Credit 

President  Nixon's  tax  program  is  admit- 
tedly an  Interim  measure,  something  de- 
signed to  bring  quick  action  on  a  few  Inequi- 
ties and  to  redeem,  at  least  partially,  his 
promise  to  end  the  income  tax  surcharge  as 
soon  as  possible — and  to  do  these  things 
without  any  loss  of  revenue. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  balance,  somebody 
obviously  had  to  be  called  upon  for  higher 
taxes,  and  this  is  partly  why  Mr.  Nixon 
linked  his  reduction  In  the  surtax  rate  from 
10  to  5  per  cent,  effective  In  January,  to  a 
repeal  of  the  7  per  cent  tax  credit  for  busi- 
ness capital  Investment.  This,  the  adminis- 
tration says,  should  yield  the  needed  1.9 
billion  dollars  or  so  during  the  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Another  reason  for  advocating  repeal  of 
the  tax  credit  is  Mr.  Nixon's  fear  that  busi- 
ness expansion  is  getting  out  of  hand,  con- 
tributing to  Infiation  and  helping  to  push  up 
Interest  rates.  Tlie  administration  estimates 
that  spending  on  new  plant  and  equipment 
will  rise  by  14  per  cent  this  year,  under  pres- 
ent plans,  to  about  73  billion  dollars.  This  is 
just  about  double  what  it  was  six  years  ago. 

The  tax  credit  may  not  have  been  the 
wisest  way  for  Mr.  Kennedy  to  "get  the 
country  moving  again"  back  in  1961;  but 
neither  Is  repealing  it  likely  to  be  as  effec- 
tive as  Mr.  Nixon  hopes  in  slowing  down  the 
boom. 

For  one  thing,  big  expansion  programs  are 
usually  too  unwieldy  to  be  called  off  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat,  or  even  of  a  tax  credit.  For 
another,  business  men  have  learned  not  to 
rely  too  heavily  on  the  tax  credit  anyway. 
The  Kennedy  administration  assured  us  that 
it  would  be  a  permanent  fixture,  never  to  be 
tinkered  with  to  adjust  the  economy.  Yet 
the  Johnson  administration  tinkered  It  out 
of  existence  In  1966  and  tinkered  It  back  In 
again  the  following  spring,  both  times  for 
reasons  which  were  as  much  political  as 
economic. 

Even  if  the  tax  credit  were  a  reliable  fix- 
ture In  the  tax  laws.  It  Is  not  a  decisive  factor 
In  business  planning  except  In  marginal  In- 
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stances.  Most  business  men  base  their  deci- 
sions on  other  factors,  and  some  of  them 
predict  that  the  repeal  will  not  affect  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  present  spending  plans. 
It  would  be  more  accurate  to  regard  the 
present  pace  of  business  expansion  as  a  re- 
sult of  Infiation  rather  than  as  a  cause,  be- 
cause the  inflationary  psychology  tempts 
business  men  to  spend  today  for  fear  of 
higher  prices  tomorrow.  If  Mr.  Nixon  can 
persuade  the  country  that  inflation  is  over, 
he  will  do  more  to  stabilize  business  plan- 
ning than  he  can  possibly  do  by  repealing 
the  tax  credit — and  will  solve  a  good  many 
of  his  other  problems  as  well. 


THE  VOTER'S  STAKE  IN  PERCENT- 
AGE DEPLETION 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
28,  1969,  edition  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Jour- 
nal contains  a:i  open  letter  to  the  voters 
of  the  United  States,  written  by  the  edi- 
tors on  the  subject  of  oil  taxes. 

This  open  letter  succinctly  states  an 
excellent  case  in  support  of  percentage 
depletion.  It  discredits  the  unwarranted 
attacks  that  have  been  made  on  the  vital 
tax  incentives  for  petroleum  exploration 
and  production  that  have  been  provided 
in  our  Federal  tax  structure  since  the 
inception  of  the  Federal  income  tax. 

This  open  letter  establishes  the  impor- 
tance of  an  adequate  petroleum  supply 
to  our  national  security  and  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  advancement.  It 
factually  states  that  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry does  bear  its  fair  share  of  the 
total  tax  burden  and  that  oil  industry 
profits  are  actually  somewhat  less  than 
the  return  on  net  worth  earned  by  man- 
ufacturing companies  generally. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  editors  con- 
clude their  open  letter  by  observing: 

Our  reserves  of  oil  and  gas  are  dwindling 
at  a  time  they  should  be  rising  twice  as  fast. 
Spending  on  exploration  should  be  doubled. 
Oil  and  gas  now  furnish  75%  of  our  nation's 
energy.  We're  using  petroleum  at  such  a  clip 
that  consumption  is  expected  to  double  by 
1980. 

Tampering  with  any  policy  that  encour- 
ages exploration  for  petroleum  is  courting 
disaster.  The  facts  speak  Just  as  clearly  and 
loudly  as  ever  against  changing  either  the 
rate  or  principle  of  percentage  depletion. 
Congress  will  serve  the  nation  best  by  again 
refusing  to  change  this  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
my  esteemed  colleagues  in  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  insert  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  full  text  of  this  open  letter 
to  the  U.S.  voter  as  set  forth  in  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal. 

The  letter  follows: 

Open  Lettze 
Subject:  OH  taxes. 
To  the  xr.S.  voter: 

Percentage  depletion  has  been  on  the  fed- 
eral law  books  for  43  years.  And  for  36  of 
these  years.  It  has  been  vociferously  attacked 
as  an  unfair  "loophole"  for  avoiding  taxes. 
It's  happening  again. 

The  attackers  have  been  highly  placed: 
Former  presidents,  cabinet  members,  law- 
makers,  college   professors.  As   well  as  un- 
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washed  radicals,  uninformed  housewives,  and 
entertainers  who  make  poor  Jokes. 

Congress  through  It  all  has  refused  to  Junk 
the  provision  or  even  modify  It. 

Why  have  the  attacks  by  so-called  tax  re- 
formers failed? 

Several  reasons. 

Opponents  haven't  advanced  a  single  new 
argument  that  wasn't  thoroughly  considered 
prior  to  passage  of  the  1926  measure.  Con- 
gress consistently  has  decided  benefits  out- 
weigh costs. 

Depletion  also  Is  tied  closely  to  the  basic 
concepts  of  our  constitution.  These  are: 
Never  tax  capital.  Tax  only  the  Income  from 
capital.  Taxing  away  capital  Is  likened  to 
killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 

Why   then  do  the  attacks  persist? 

Taxes  are  pinching  everyone.  They  always 
go  up.  Never  down.  The  bureaucratic  taxer- 
spenders  as  well  as  tax-burdened  companies 
and  individuals  are  eager  to  shut  off  tax 
avoidance  to  ease  the  pinch.  It's  easy  to  level 
an  emotional  diatribe  .igalnst  depletion  and 
then  hoot  down  any  reasoned  explanation  of 
the  complex  Issue. 

That's  why  we  must  examine  the  Issue 
constantly. 

Percentage  depletion  has  two  objects:  Re- 
cover the  producer's  capital.  And  give  him 
an  Incentive  to  drill  more  wells,  find  more 
oil. 

How  does  It  work? 

Stripped  of  Its  emotional  setting,  percent- 
age depletion  Is  simply  a  deduction  available 
to  oil  and  gas  producers — and  producers  of 
more  than  100  other  minerals — In  figuring 
their  taxes  on  Income  from  wells. 

The  producer  may  deduct  27Vi%  from  the 
gross  annual  Income  of  a  lease  or  property. 
This  Is  tax  free.  The  figure,  however,  may 
not  exceed  50%  of  the  net  Income  of  the 
lease.  This  limitation  actually  prevents  most 
producers  from  taking  the  full  deduction. 
In  practice.  It  averages  only  23%  and  In  many 
cases  is  much  less  than  that. 

This  policy  recognizes  that  oil  In  the 
ground  is  part  of  the  producer's  capital  It 
is  like  real  estate  But  this  capital  Is  used 
up— or  depleted — by  operation  of  an  oil  or 
gas  well.  The  rate  of  deduction,  when  deter- 
mined 43  years  ago.  was  estimated  as  equal 
the  capital  value  of  oil  In  the  ground.  It's 
now  probably  less,  and  a  higher  rate  would  be 
more  equitable. 

Opponents,  however,  favor  stripping  deple- 
tion back  until  it  assures  the  producer  he 
will  recover  his  actual  Investment  or  costs  In 
a  lease.  After  this  amount  is  recovered  over 
a  period  of  time,  deductions  would  end.  The 
producer's  Income  taxes  would  increase.  Thus 
cost  depletion  would  serve  a  function  similar 
to  depreciation. 

This  overlooks  the  unique  position  of  oil 
as  capital  in  the  ground.  It  also  Ignores  the 
unusual  risks  Involved  In  finding  replacement 
petroleum.  Depletion  encourages  the  producer 
to  hunt  new  reserves — depreciation  doesn't 

Say,  for  an  example,  an  oil  man  recovered 
only  his  lease  costs  by  deductions  He  has  no 
assurance  he  can  take  this  fund,  drill  a  single 
well  and  come  up  with  any  oil  or  gas.  The 
odds  are  he  will  drill  nine  dry  holes  tor  every 
producing  well.  And  what's  more,  he'll  drill 
46  marginal  wells  to  every  1  that  nets  out  a 
profit.  Depreciation  funds  would  melt  quickly 
under  these  odds.  But  depletion  funds  from 
one  good  well  give  a  producer  the  financial 
staying  power  to  keep  drilling. 

What  would  happen  If  percentage  depletion 
were  ended? 

It  would  drastically  curtail  the  hunt  for 
oil  and  gas.  Our  reserves  would  dwindle  even 
more.  Why?-  Because  operators  would  be- 
come more  selective  and  cautious  In  their 
drilling  plans.  They'd  drill  only  the  better 
prospects,  shun  the  costly  and  high-risk 
ones. 

Many  producers  would  sell  out  and  take 
advantage  of  the  more  favorable  tax  rates  on 
capital  gains  from  oil  In  the  ground.  They 
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suffer,  too.  The 
gas  would  rl8< 
translated  Into 


would  thu5  escape  the  high  regular  rates  on 
production.  Thfe  buyer,  In  turn,  would  set  up 
to  deplete  at  10|D%  of  his  cost.  So.  It's  difficult 
to  see  how  the  government  could  reap  a  tax 
bonanza  from  I  his  change. 
Consumers  ef  petroleum  products  would 
■"""  ""  ~'  cost  of  crude  oil  and  natural 
This  Inevitably  would  be 
higher  product  prices. 
Why  then  dwurb  a  policy  that  promises  to 
cause  such  an  upheaval  when  the  benefits 
are  so  uncertalr  ? 

But  the  crltl  !s  cry:  "Some  companies  pay 
no  Income  tax  lit  all.  That's  unfair." 

L«t's  examine  this  one  carefully.  It  comes 
up  every  time  laxes  are  mentioned.  It's  be- 
coming cause  celebre  among  oU-lndustry 
critics. 

In  the  first  place,  any  producer  who  com- 
pletely escapes  Income  taxes  doesn't  do  so 
with  percentag(  depletion  alone.  The  "50%- 
of-net-lncome"  limitation  prevents  that.  So, 
he  must  use  tie  benefits  of  other  deduc- 
tions— most  littly  the  expensing  of  Intan- 
gible drilling  dosts  and  write-offs  for  dry 
holes. 

By  way  of  exjilanatlon.  drilling  costs  come 
In  two  kinds  Tangible  drilling  costs,  such  as 
cost  of  tanks,  equipment,  and  structures,  are 
depreilated  oveijthe  years  No  argument  here. 
Intangible  costat  such  as  expense  for  wages, 
fuel,  repairs,  anil  all  services,  may  be  recov- 
ered the  same  wky  or  as  an  operating  expense 
In  the  year  inciirred.  Most  oil  men  elect  to 
expense  the  Intinglbles.  This  allows  them  to 
get  their  moneylback  more  quickly  to  use  In 
further  operations.  Expensing  of  Intangibles 
et  Income  of  the  lease,  even 
All  this  reduces  the  total 
tax. 

facts,  however,  to  keep  In 
icer  can  deduct  Intangible 
.  ^tnce.  They  tend  to  reduce 
benefits  of  percentage  depletion.  And  the 
producer.  In  ordfer  to  have  intangible  deduc- 
tions, must  kee^  on  drilling.  This  Is  exactly 
what  the  tax  pillcies  are  designed  to  do — 
keep  oil  men  drilling. 

What  else  do  arltlcs  find  wrong  about  per- 
centage depletlofa?  What  do  they  suggest? 
Here  are  a  fe^.  emd  the  answers  to  them. 
Depletion  allocs  companies  to  offset  In- 
come from  otheii  sources,  escape  more  taxes. 
Percentage  debletlon  cannot  reduce  tax- 
able Income  from  any  source  except  the  one 
lease  or  property  on  which  It  U  computed. 
Oil  companies  aren't  escaping  taxes  even  if 
the  bite  of  the  income  tax  la  lighter  on  them. 
It  may  surprise  ^erny  to  know  that  the  total 
tax  burden  of  She  petroleum  industry  ac- 
tually is  heavier^  than  average.  In  1966.  oil 
paid  $2.5  billlonj  in  direct  taxes.  This  $2.5 
billion  amounted  to  5.1%  of  gross  revenue 
from  all  operatlins.  The  direct  tax  burden 
for  all  U.S.  busmess  corporations  was  only 
about  4.5%  of  gtoss  revenue.  This  is  about 
10%  less  than  tqe  tax  burden  of  petroleum. 
1th  the  contention  that  oil 
>ay  taxes. 

exorbitant.  Too  many  oil 
created     by     percentage 


does  reduce  the 
may  create  a  loi 
subject  to  incoB 
There  are  a  fa 
mind.  The  pre 
expenses    only 
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The  depletion  rate  of  27^4%  1b  too  high. 
Cut  it  to  20,  15.  or  10%. 

This  is  begging  the  question.  A  lower  rate 
won't  satisfy  the  critics.  They'd  be  back  at 
the  next  session  to  whittle  away  at  the  lower 
rate.  As  we've  noted,  the  present  rate  prob- 
ably already  is  too  low  to  achieve  an  ade- 
quate return  of  capital.  If  it  were  lower, 
percentage  depletion  also  would  lose  effec- 
tiveness as  an  exploration  incentive.  It  would 
give  oil  men  too  little  money  to  finance  new 
drlUing.  Outside  Investors  would  fear  other 
cuts.  Uncertainty  of  their  return  pUed  on 
the  normal  risk  of  exploration  would  cool 
them  on  oil  ventures.  Exploration  needs  to 
be  made  more  attractive  to  risk  capital — 
not  less. 

Eliminate  all  deductions  and  grant  an  out- 
right federal  subsidy  to  encourage  explora- 
tion. 

Can  you  Imagine  what  kind  of  drilling 
program  would  emerge  if  it  depended  on 
annual  appropriations  from  Congress?  What 
a  boondoggle  this  opens  up!  The  drilling 
decision-makers  would  be  bureaucrats  who 
are  subject  to  political  pressure  and  not 
fitted  by  training  or  position  to  take  risks 
involved.  Where  would  the  savings  be  in  this 
approach? 

There  are  other  arguments.  None  really 
new.  All  have  been  refuted  time  and  time 
again.  The  fact  they  are  being  taken  seri- 
ously  is   the   big   surprise. 

It  is  especially  surprising  in  view  of  the 
present  low  state  of  petroleum  exploration. 
That's  the  new  circumstance  in  the  whole 
fight. 

Our  reserves  of  oil  and  gas  are  dwindling 
at  a  time  they  should  be  rising  twice  as 
fast.  Spending  on  exploration  should  be 
doubled.  OH  and  gas  now  furnish  75%  of 
our  nation's  energy.  We're  using  petroleum 
at  such  a  clip  that  consumption  is  expected 
to  double  by  1980. 

Tampering  with  any  policy  that  encour- 
ages exploration  for  petroleum  is  courting 
disater.  The  facts  speak  Just  as  clearly  and 
loudly  as  ever  against  changing  either  the 
rate  or  principle  of  percentage  depletion. 
Congress  will  serve  the  nation  best  by  again 
refusing  to  change  this  poUcy. 


April  30,  1969 


SPEECH  OP  IRVING  KANE,  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AF- 
FAIRS COMMITTEE 


That  plays  hob 
companies  don't 

Oil  profits  ar 
millionaires  ar 
depletion. 

The  average  p 
1968   was   equal 
worth.  This  is  be 


>flt  of  99  oil  companies  In 
a   12.9%    return   on   net 

iw  the  13.1%  return  on  net 
worth  earned  by  2.260  manufacturing  com- 
panies. There's  ctrtainly  nothing  exorbitant 
about  this.  Percentage  depletion  hasn't  made 
oil  mlUlonalres.  pil  fortunes  rUe  from  the 
combination  in  a$  individual  of  abUity,  stub- 
bornness, and  lu(^  In  finding  oil.  Success  in 
finding  oU  Is  ;the  key— not  percentage 
depletion. 

Oil  producers  ( 
for  more  oil  and  l 

The  flgrires  shcjw  differently.  Statistics  In- 
dicate oil  producers  would  pay  $1.3  billion 
more  annually  Id  taxes  if  present  poUcles 
were  ended.  In  tl^e  last  10  years,  they  have 
spent  this— plus  4n  average  $3.1  billion  more 
on  exploration  aad  development. 


Dn't  use  tax  savings  to  look 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Irving 
Kane,  chairman  of  the  American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee  to  its  10th  an- 
nual national  policy  conference  held  re- 
cently in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Kane  is  a  distinguished  American 
who  I  am  pleased  to  say  Is  a  constituent 
of  the  22d  District  of  Ohio  which  I  am 
proud  to  represent. 

Irving  Kane  has  been  devoted  to  the 
noble  cause  of  assuring  the  survival  and 
vvell-being  of  the  State  of  Israel.  He  is 
well  respected  for  his  erudition  and 
diplomacy.  I  am  pleased  to  include  the 
text  of  the  speech  which  Mr.  Kane  de- 
livered recently  at  the  American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee: 

Speech  by  Mb.  iBvmo  Kane 

Two  years  ago  Israel  won  a  war  which  she 
did  not  provoke  and  in  the  winning  of  which 
she  had  help  from  no  one.  Since  then,  Israel 


contemplates  a  world  seemingly  provoked  be- 
cause Israel  refused  to  accept  military  defeat 
and  diplomatic  surrender.  A  wide  variety  of 
people  have  still  not  forgiven  Israel  for  win- 
ning the  Six  Day  War.  Besides  Arabs  and  So- 
vletfi.  they  include  stMne  Frenchmen,  some 
United  Nations  diplomats,  some  members  of 
the  New  Left,  some  of  these  Jewish  children. 
It  might  be  appropriate  for  this  Conference 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  this  weird  resentment, 
this  buildup  of  antipathy  towards  Israel  vic- 
torious. For  it  involves  some  basic  misunder- 
standings about  the  responsibilities  of  sover- 
eign states.  And  it  has  resulted  in  an  effort 
to  pressure  Israel  into  retreating  from  her 
victory  and  from  "the  bargaining  counters." 
as  President  Nixon  has  called  them,  which 
that  victory  has  given  her. 

We  have  now  in  the  Middle  East  a  new 
kind  of  war — a  war  that  the  Jargon  of  Jour- 
nalists calls  "an  imeasy  peace."  The  regular 
Arab  armies,  having  met  with  cataclysmic  de- 
feat two  years  ago,  are  resting — replacing 
their  armor,  replenishing  their  arsenals,  re- 
training their  big  battalions  and  creaUng 
new  generals  to  substitute  for  those  who  have 
been  erased  by  purge  or  murder  or  suicide. 
Willie  these  regular  armies  are  recuperating, 
their  governments  have  set  up  little  replace- 
ment armies  to  harass  Israel,  lest  she  too 
have  an  opportunity  to  recuperate.  The  little 
replacement  armies  are  known  as  Arab  ir- 
regulars—that  gives  them  a  big  advantage, 
that  name — for  presumably  irregulars  can  be 
excused  if  their  behavior  Is  irregular. 

No  one  takes  responsibility  for  these  ter- 
rorists, whom  the  Arabs  like  to  call  "com- 
mandos." They  grow,  we  are  told,  like  palms 
in  the  dead  heat  of  the  desert — an  acci- 
dental fiourishlng — what  spring  nourishes 
them,  we  can  only  guess.  They  have  no  spe- 
cial target  and  can  switch  from  one  to  an- 
other, at  the  drop  of  a  whim. 

They  blow  up  the  marketplace  In  Jeru- 
salem, full  of  Friday  shoppers.  They  set 
bombs  In  supermarkats.  In  university  cafe- 
terias, in  focal  points  of  Innocent  commerce 
among  clvlUans.  WhUe  King  Hussein  is  in 
Washington,  they  even  Jeopardize  his  favorite 
vacation  retreat  in  Aqaba — and  Jordan's 
only  outlet  to  the  sea — by  sending  rockets 
to  the  friendly  port  of  Ellat.  They  hijacked 
one  El  AI  plane  to  Algeria;  they  tried  to  de- 
stroy another  at  Athens,  another  at  Zurich. 
So  far  since  the  Six  Day  War,  many  Israeli 
civilians  have  been  maimed  or  murdered  by 
Arab  irregulars. 

The  world  reacts  with  understanding.  We 
are  told — as  we  have  been  told  after  two  other 
blessed  victories  before  this — that  the  Arab 
personality  cannot  bear  the  humiliation  of 
defeat.  Self-styled  scholars  of  Arab  character 
tell  us  that  the  Arabs  can  be  expected  to 
strike  out  in  a  wild  disorganized  fashion  to 
regain  their  self-respect.  Certainly  a  few  Is- 
raeli lives  are  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  to 
relnflate  the  Arab  ego.  thereby  making  the 
Arabs  more  calm,  more  pliable,  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  reason  which  they  have  hereto- 
fore rejected. 

Well,  say  the  Israelis,  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  willing  to  throw  good  billions  after  bad 
to  relnflate  the  Arab  ego.  But  Israel  hasn't 
got  a  few  lives  to  spare— the  way  Russia  has 
billions — and  Israel  reacts  differently. 

Israel  sends  regular  troops  after  the  ter- 
rorists, and  more  Importantly,  after  the  not- 
so-secret  spring  that  feeds  them.  After  the 
Lebanon-based  terrorists  shot  up  the  El  Al 
plane  In  Athens,  Israel  attacked  Beirut  Air- 
port. Not  a  hair  on  the  head  of  one  Lebanese 
was  singed.  This  was  the  measured,  bloodless 
ans»rer  to  an  attack  which  had  clearly  be- 
come part  of  a  patterned  attempt  to  destoy 
Israeli  civil  aviation.  After  all.  an  Israel  which 
had  fought  a  war  to  keep  her  ships  on  in- 
ternational waterways  could  not  really  be 
expected  to  sit  silently  while  her  planes  were 
blown  out  of  the  sky. 

The  world  reacted  with  outrage.  Israel  was 
condemned  by  the  United  Nations,  by  the 
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Vatican,  by  one  world  leader  after  another; 
thirteen  planes  was  considered  too  high  a 
price  to  ask  the  Lebanese  to  pay  for  murder. 
President  De  Oaulle,  who  probably  would 
have  done  it  anyway,  issued  a  total,  unilateral 
arms  embargo  against  Israel — including  the 
planes  which   Israel   had  already  paid  for! 

Now  here  we  have  real  pressure — France 
thought  it  was  rude  and  dangerous  of  Israel 
to  defend  herself  in  1967;  De  Oaulle  thought 
the  Jews  were  trying  to  be  "domineering" — 
I  believe  that  was  the  word.  In  1069,  he  blew 
his  stack.  There  had  to  be  more  to  French 
reaction  than  Just  a  tender  Oaullist  concern 
for  thirteen  Lebanese  aircraft.  Possibly,  if 
Israel  had  been  a  former  French  colony — 
like  Lebanon  or  Syria  or  Algeria,  or  Quebec — 
chained  to  the  French  language  and  suscep- 
tible to  renewed  French  imperialism,  De 
Oaulle  would  not  have  been  so  Implacable. 

Whatever  his  reasons — and  French  policy 
seems  to  be  inseparable  from  De  QauUe's 
personal  reasons — Israel's  major  source  of 
arms  has  closed  up  like  a  clam.  While  the 
Russians,  ever  bountiful,  continue  to  pour 
military  hardware  Into  Egypt. 

Since  Beirut.  Israel  has  once  again  been 
condemned  by  the  United  Nations  for  a  raid 
on  a  military  Installation — counter-action  for 
a  terrorist  attack  on  her  civilian  population. 
The  odd  thing  about  these  UN  condemna- 
tions is  that  they  do  not  mention  the  ter- 
rorism that  created  the  response.  One  has 
to  deduce  that  Arab  Irregulars  are  invisible 
men.  We  do  see  a  lot  of  Arafat  and  his  El 
Fatah  on  TV.  and  In  our  news  magazines — 
the  people  he  and  his  colleagues  have  mur- 
dered can  only  be  visited  in  the  graveyards 
of  Israel.  Yet  somehow  the  terrorists  are  be- 
yond the  ken  of  UN  diplomats,  who  find 
their  crimes  too  "irregular"  to  mention. 

We  welcome,  of  course,  a  new  develop- 
ment In  American  policy  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  the  most  recent  debate  on  a  Jor- 
danian complaint  against  Israel,  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador.  Mr.  Yost.  Insisted  that 
the  terrorism  which  gave  rise  to  counter- 
action must  be  condemned.  He  stood  firm 
against  the  Arabs,  the  Soviets,  and  their 
friends — and  refused  to  vote  for  the  final 
resolution  which  made  no  mention  of  the 
terrorists.  Although  again  the  United  States 
declined  to  use  Its  right  of  veto. 

Here.  too.  we  should  remember  that  be- 
fore Israel  became  a  state  there  were  Irregu- 
lar Jewish  forces  in  Palestine.  But  when  the 
Government  of  Israel  was  established,  one  of 
Its  first  actions  was  to  Insist  that  these  forces 
be  disbanded  and  that  all  military  activity 
be  carried  out  by  the  regular  defense  forces 
of  Israel.  Israel  considered  the  discipline  of 
terrorists  part  of  her  responsibility  as  a 
sovereign  state.  But  the  Arab  states  are 
much  more  selective  about  their  sovereignty. 

Arab  terrorism  and  Israel  counter-action, 
and  Egypt's  repeated  violations  of  the  cease- 
fire, which  the  United  Nations  has  not  con- 
denuied  in  spite  of  reports  from  its  own  ob- 
servers, have  nevertheless  disturbed  the 
Great  Powers,  who  have  decided,  as  you 
know,  to  discuss  the  Middle  East  amongst 
themselves.  They  have  met  now  for  the  fifth 
time  m  New  York  to  find  ways  of  halting 
the  conflict  lest  It  drag  us  all  into  a  larger 
war  which,  thank  God,  no  one  seems  to  want. 
Since  the  talks  began,  however,  the  border 
hostilities  have  escalated. 

Israel  opjjosed  these  discussions.  Israel.  It 
seems,  has  the  courage  of  her  doubts.  She 
cannot  see  how  it  would  profit  her.  or  the 
Arab  nations,  for  that  matter,  to  have  a 
Soviet  Czechoslovakia  In  the  Near  East.  Un- 
like her  neighbors,  she  does  not  choose  to  be 
seduced  by  the  dubiously  protective  embrace 
of  the  Russian  bear.  She  is  apprehensive — 
she  fears  that  these  discussions  may  lead 
to  an  Imposed  settlement  which  would  again 
prevent  the  direct  face-to-face  peace  talks 
which  Israel  so  eagerly  seeks,  a  settlement 
which  would  permit  the  Arabs  again  to  de- 
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pend  on  "Irregular"  diplomacy  as  they  have 
depended  on  Irregular  warfare. 

If  a  settlement  is  Imposed  by  the  Great 
Powers,  the  Arabs  will  Inevitably  say — as 
they  have  done  In  war — that  they  are  not 
reeponslble  for  it.  They  said  it  after  1957.  No 
Israeli  oonceeslon.  submitted  In  the  context 
of  an  Imposed  settlement,  will  satisfy  the 
Arabs.  For  whatever  Israel  gives  up.  there 
will  always  be  more  for  the  Arabs  to  de- 
mand— right  up  to  Jewish  sovereignty  In  the 
Jewish  state. 

The  world  must  understand — as  the 
United  Nations  has  not — that  no  sovereign 
state  can  be  permitted  to  escape  Its  respKinsl- 
bllitles  in  war  and  In  peace.  Just  as  the  Arab 
governments  are  responsible  for  the  terror- 
ists, so  they  must  be  made  responsible  for  a 
peace  settlement.  Directly  responsible,  not  in- 
directly through  intermediaries.  The  war  with 
Israel  is  their  war.  of  their  making.  If  they 
are  sick  of  It,  let  them  make  their  own  peace. 

That  a  new  administration,  certainly  one 
of  a  different  political  party,  should  try  new 
tactics,  new  tactical  approaches  for  peace.  Is 
quite  understandable.  It  has  been  said  that 
President  Nixon  had  little  choice  but  to  go 
along  with  the  French-Soviet  pressures  for 
Four  Power  talks,  at  least  in  terms  of  the 
global  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

EJvery  President  Is  under  pressure  to  review 
and  revise  U.S.  policy  in  the  Near  East,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  achieve  peace  where 
others  failed.  It  is  natural  and  right  that  he 
should  do  so. 

The  advent  of  a  new  administration,  of 
course,  Is  exploited  by  pro-Arab  forces  which 
wage  campaigns  to  win  policy  revisions  favor- 
able to  the  Arab  cause.  The  Arab  states  them- 
selves build  up  pressures  by  creating  arti- 
ficial war  crises  In  the  area.  Even  some  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Jewish  community  are 
partly  responsible  for  a  mood  of  hysteria 
which  Impels  the  United  States  to  undertake 
new  Initiatives. 

Any  review  of  U.S.  policy  would  reveal  that 
the  period  of  change  is  Inevitably  a  period 
In  which  points  of  difference  arise  between 
Israel  and  the  United  States. 

In  1953.  the  United  States  and  Israel  were 
involved  In  a  stormy  controversy  over  Israel's 
water  program,  over  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  and 
over  arms  to  Iraq. 

In  1957.  the  Administration  Imposed  a 
settlement  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Suez- 
Slnal  war.  (Here  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
elaborate  study  of  the  1957  debacle  which 
has  been  issued  by  the  Near  East  Report, 
which  should  be  widely  circulated.) 

The  first  eighteen  months  of  the  Kennedy 
Administration  witnessed  many  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel — over 
such  questions  as  water,  refugees.  U.S.  aid 
to  Egypt,  Israel's  plea  for  arms.  Most  of  these 
differences,  fortunately,  were  resolved  by  the 
summer  of  1962. 

The  Arab  states  did  not  try  very  hard  to 
Influence  President  Johnson  in  1965  when 
he  assiimed  office  In  his  own  right.  They  at- 
tacked lilm  as  pro-Israel.  In  1964,  he  had 
welcomed  Mr.  Eshkol  to  the  White  House, 
and  had  agreed  to  let  Israel  buy  arms.  More- 
over, In  1957.  he  had  been  most  vigorous  in 
his  criticism  of  Administration  threats  to 
Impose  sanctions  to  force  Israel  to  withdraw 
from  Sinai. 

When  the  1967  war  broke  out.  President 
Johnson's  policy  w£is  consistent  with  his 
1957  stand.  He  Insisted  that  the  parties  to 
the  confilct  must  be  the  parties  to  the  peace. 
He  resisted  all  Soviet  attempts  to  compel 
Israel  to  withdraw  from  occupied  territories 
without  a  genuine  peace. 

Now  there  has  been  a  change  in  our  gov- 
ernment's tactics.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  there  Is  a  change  in  policy.  There 
have,  in  fact,  been  repeated  assurances  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

We  have  no  reason  to  question  the  good 
Intentions  or  motives  of  our  government.  But 
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a  change  in  tactics  can  lead  to  a  change  In 
policy,  and  it  is  this  possibility  that  Is  the 
basis  of  concern.  Adherence  to  a  particular 
method  often  leads  to  substantive  change — 
sometimes  even  unwittingly. 

Early  this  month,  on  the  eve  of  the  Big 
Four  meetings,  the  New  York  Times  at- 
tributed to  "a  neutral  diplomat"  the  obser- 
vation that  the  opening  of  these  talks  was 
like  the  start  of  a  once-a-week  poker  game. 
"It  will  all  be  relaxed  and  informal  as  It 
should  be  between  players  who  are  jjersonally 
friendly,  and  It  may  be  a  long  time  before 
It  Is  clear  that  anyone  is  a  winner,"  the 
diplomat  said. 

One  wonders  why  It  Is  that  when  Pour 
Power  talks  were  proposed  before  the  Six 
Day  War.  both  the  Soviets  and  the  Arabs 
vetoed  it.  Can  It  be  that  the  Soviets — and 
the  Arabs — having  miscalculated  and  having 
bluffed  and  lost  heavily  in  the  poker  game 
of  1967.  now  see  this  as  their  only  chance 
to  get  even? 

Most  disquieting  Is  that  there  Is  something 
about  the  procedure  that  smacks  of  the 
arrogance  of  power.  Walter  Uppmann  ob- 
served, after  the  war: 

"Neither  Moscow  nor  Washington  ha.s  been 
able  to  realize  that  their  enormous  superior- 
ity in  weapons  would  not  prevent  the  small 
nations  from  defying  their  sujjerior  power. 
Both  liave  assumed  that  because  they  pos- 
sessed absolute  military  superiority  their 
political  Influence  would  be  correspondingly 
great.  The  chief  lesson  of  the  1960s  Is  the 
startling  paradox  that  supreme  military 
power  and  p>olitlcal  mastery  do  not  neces- 
sarily go  together.  This  Is  the  cardinal  fact 
of  the  modem  age.  The  failure  to  appreciate 
It  is  why  both  Washington  and  Moscow  have 
been  the  victims  of  such  great  miscalcula- 
tions. Because  of  these  miscalculations  they 
have  committed  themselves  to  pwUcles  that 
they  have  been  and  probably  will  continue  to 
be  unable  to  carry  out.  Even  In  combination, 
great  powers  cannot  govern  the  world." 

It  was  In  the  same  column  that  Mr.  Llpp- 
mann  said,  "It  was  the  Israelis,  and  the  Is- 
raelis alone,  who  upeet  Moscow's  calculation, 
who  dashed  Moscow's  hopes  and  spared 
Washington  the  horrid  dilemma  of  engaging 
In  another  dangerous  Vietnamese  war  or  of 
abandoning  Israel."  It  was  about  the  same 
time  that  James  Reston  observed  that  the 
United  States  won  a  major  wax  In  the  Middle 
East  without  firing  a  single  shot. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  E:ast  has  become  a 
slogan  in  search  of  a  definition.  But  it  will 
be  defined  by  those  indigenous  to  an  area 
which  cries  out  for  peace — not  by  those 
whose  Interests  in  the  area  are  only  part  of 
their  other  and  larger  concerns. 

I  do  not  delude  myself  that  it  will  be  easy 
to  get  the  Arab  states  to  meet  and  negotiate 
with  Israel — although  there  Is  always  the  re- 
mote possibility  that  the  Arabs  will  yield  to  a 
sudden  impulse  of  sanity. 

We  need  not  expect  that  all  heads  will  be 
cool — but  we  can  hope  that  enough  cool 
heads  will  be  foimd  who  will  realize  there 
is  no  acceptable  alternative  to  peace. 

Obviously,  a  settlement,  a  mere  settlement, 
can  be  Impwsed — with  or  without  guarantees. 
But  peace  can  never  be  Imposed,  nor  can  It 
be  guaranteed,  except  by  the  good  faith  of 
those  who  make  It.  Peace  can  be  imposed 
only  by  those  prepared  to  impose  it  upon 
themselves. 

Throughout  the  past  two  years  of  bloody 
buck-passing  in  the  Middle  East,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  remained  firm  In 
Its  insistence  that  Israel  use  her  victory  to 
the  fullest  In  bargaining  for  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace.  Our  government's  attitude  has 
been  based  on  the  principle  that  sovereign 
states  have  the  right  to  control  tl»elr  own 
destinies.  What  our  government  should  do  in 
New  York  now  is  to  convince  the  Soviet  and 
French  delegates  that  they  must  not  con- 
tinue to  co-sign  the  loan  on  Arab  intransl- 
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gence,  that  they  must  no  longer  cooperate  In 
this  selective  sovereignty  that  the  Arab  stat«s 
exercise  In  their  dealings  with  Israel. 

Sovereignty  gl  ves  nations  the  right  to  exer- 
cise power.  If  they  wish,  and  to  suffer  the 
consequences  11  that  power  proves  Insuffi- 
cient to  their  adventures.  The  Arabs  will  have 
to  learn  to  llvd  with  the  consequences  of 
their  adventure!.  American  youngsters  whose 
hearts  bleed  fo-  the  battered  Arab  psyche 
will  learn,  when  they  have  reached  maturity 
themselves,  thai  mature  men  usually  blame 
themselves  for  their  reversals.  Just  as  Japan 
and  Germany  dlil — with  not  such  bad  results. 

Certainly  we  here  should  know  that  the 
victory  two  yea)  s  ago  Is  today  Israel's  most 
prized  possessloi  i.  It  Is  the  key  to  peace.  Let 
us  hope  that  ou  •  government  has  not  ceased 
to  recognize  tha^  Israel's  victory  Is  the  *ey  to 
peace. 

Surely  our  goiernment  perceives  the  folly 
and  futility  of  ai  ly  course  which  could  trans- 
form Into  a  dlf  lomatlc  disaster  a  military 
triumph  In  the  ^  ear  Kast — not  only  for  Israel 
but  for  the  Un  ted  States  and  for  all  the 
free  world — a  triumph  which.  If  wisely  used 
as  the  key  to  peace,  will  put  an  end  to  the 
Soviet  dream  of  domination  of  the  Near  East. 

Israelat  21  woild  not  deserve  her  majority 
if  she  were  so  Immature  as  to  forsake  her 
victory.  It  Is  a  ]  irlze  that  she  spent  all  her 
youth  In  winning.  She  must  hang  on  to  It 
until  her  enemle  >  grow  up. 


VICTIM  OF  THE 
TEAM 


JdHN  R.  RARICK 

O  f    LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSI   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  30.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long- 
suppressed  report  on  the  misuse  of  the 
CIA  to  establish  an  underground  govern- 
ment within  01  r  Government  has  been 
exposed  today  in  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Exohaniie. 

Reportedly  th»  plan  of  the  "new  team" 
in  controlling  tie  CIA  operation  was  to 
"reform"  the  US.  domestic  and  foreign 
relations  through  the  use  of  an  "elite" 
who  looked  to  tie  "spirit  of  the  future" 
instead  of  the  st  itus  quo. 

Apparently  anyone  not  on  the  "new 
team"  who  unovered  its  sinister  plans 
or  interfered— k  nowingly  or  unknowing- 
ly— was  conside)  ed  a  threat  and  a  target 
for  compromise  or  elimination. 

The  casualty  list  from  the  inter- 
meddlers  of  th;  "new  team"  includes 
President  Diem  md  his  brother  of  South 
Vietnam,  Presicent  Johnson,  and  Otto 
F.  Otepka. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  this  unprecedented 
exposure  in  poner  and  to  ponder  the 
question,  "Who  is  running  our  country?" 
I  include  the  Go'  'ernment  Employees  Ex- 
change article  cf  April  30  and  two  ar- 
ticles from  the  April  16  issue: 
(Prom  the  Govern. nent  Employees  Exchange. 
Washington  D.C.,  Apr.  30,  19691 
CIA's  ViETNAJi  Hrr  L.  B.  J.,  Otepka 
A  highly  secret  and  unknown  American 
Involvement  in  Yjmen  was  the  prelude  to 
major  actions  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency's  "New  Tei m"  In  Its  November.  1963. 
offensive  against  i 'resident  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
of  South  Vietnam,  against  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johns  )n,  and  against  Otto  P. 
Otepka,  the  State  Department's  former  top 
Security    Evaluate*",    a    former    Ambassador 
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with  close  ties  to  CIA  Director,  Richard 
Helms,  revealed  to  this  newspaper  on 
April  25. 

As  readers  know,  the  CIA  "New  Team"  was 
set  up  by  former  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  following  the  Bay  of  Pigs  "fiasco" 
by  the  CIA  "Old  Team."  Mr.  Kennedy  re- 
cruited into  the  "New  Team"  many  officials 
not  only  from  the  CIA  (such  as  Richard 
Helms)  and  the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion (such  as  Cartha  '.'Deke"  De  Loach)  but 
also  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  National  Security  Agency.  These  agen- 
cies and  their  top  members  were  "knowledge- 
able "  in  the  exploitation  of  "wire  taps"  and 
secret  informers,  the  former  Ambassador 
said. 

Allied  with  the  "paragovernment"  (see 
April  16  Issue)  of  the  "New  Team"  were 
secret  "cooperating  and  liaison"  groups  In 
the  large  foundations,  banks  and  news- 
papers, the  source  added.  In  that  Issue, 
readers  will  recall,  this  newspaper  reported 
that  the  "coordinating  role"  at  The  New 
York  Times  was  in  the  custody  of  Harding 
Bancroft,  its  Executive  Vice  President. 

NEW     TEAM     READY 

By  August.  1963,  the  "New  Team"  was 
"ready"  for  action  on  a  wide  variety  of 
fronts.  These  Included  International  affairs, 
especially  the  Vietnam  War;  domestic  affairs, 
especially  preparation  for  the  1964  Presiden- 
tial elecUon;  and  the  "final  infiltration"  by 
"New  Team  enthusiasts  "  of  the  State  De- 
partment. Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, the  United  States  Information 
Agency  and  the  Pentagon,  the  source  said. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  "New  Team"  was 
to  "reform"  United  States  domestic  and  for- 
eign relations  through  the  use  of  an  "elite 
of  committed,  humanistic  pragmatists"  who 
looked  at  the  "spirit  of  the  future"  instead 
of  the  status  quo  and  the  "dead  letter  of 
formal  and  literal  law,"  the  source  con- 
tinued. 

"NBW    TEAM"   TARGETS 

In  the  international  field  the  main  target 
for  "reform  "  action  was  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  the 
brother  of  President  Diem,  of  South  Vietnam. 
He  had  the  source  said,  the  same  relation- 
ship to  President  Diem  that  Robert  Kennedy 
had  to  President  Kennedy. 

President  Diem  had  insisted  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  ""New  Team"  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  had  to  be  "run  by  the  Vietnamese."" 
Even  though  he  used  CIA  resources,  he  would 
not  allow  the  CIA  to  become  a  ""paragovern- 
ment" in  Vietnam.  The  Diem  and  Nhu  al- 
liance In  Vietnam  thus  stood  in  the  way  of 
"americanlzlng""  the  war  there  and  using  the 
war's  opportunity  to  transform  South  Viet- 
nam along  the  lines  of  the  '"New  Team"  pro- 
gram, the  source  said. 

ROBERT     WILLIAM     KOMER 

While  relations  between  President  Diem 
and  the  "'New  Team"  were  disintegrating,  a 
final  thrust  for  "americanlzlng"  the  Vietnam 
War  was  supplied  by  Robert  William  Komer, 
a  career  CIA  Intelligence  officer  who.  from 
1947  through  1960.  had  won  the  confidence 
of  such  top  CIA  officials  as  William  Langer. 
Sherman  Kent,  Robert  Amory  and  William 
Bundy. 

In  February.  1961.  Mr.  Komer  was  "trans- 
formed"' from  an  ""Intelligence"  into  an  ""Op- 
erations Officer""  when  he  Joined  the  National 
Security  Council  Staff  at  the  request  of  Mc- 
George  Bundy.  the  brother  of  William  Bundy. 

Following  the  '"Bay  of  Pigs,""  the  United 
States  engaged  in  a  series  of  '"guerilla  wars" 
throughout  the  world,  including  Vietnam, 
Laos.  Thailand.  Most  of  them  were  secret  CIA 
operations,  especially  of  the  "counter-In- 
surgency" type. 

"'MR.     KOMER'S     WAR"" 

The  most  secret,  however,  of  these  CIA 
wars  was  "Mr.  Komer's  war"  in  Yemen  which 
was  a  testing  ground  for  the  CIA  in  the  use 
of  ""paramilitary  and  paradiplomatic  tech- 
niques, "the  former  Ambassador  revealed. 
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Mr.  Komer  resorted  to  a  major  transforma- 
tion of  power  especially  at  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  in  applying  "para- 
diplomatic" techniques,  the  source  said.  Be- 
cause the  United  States  and  AID  could  not 
Intervene  directly  in  Yemen.  Mr.  Komer  set 
up  "dummy  companies"  In  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  In  India  which  "bought"  AID 
goods,  "repaired"  them,  and  sold  them  either 
back  to  AID  or  to  other  governments.  The 
transactions  provided  not  only  '"revenues", 
but  most  of  all  ""cover"  for  CIA  agents,  many 
of  whom  were  foreign  nationals. 

To  conceal  these  operations  and  "protect" 
them  from  bona  fide  AID  or  other  U.S.  in- 
spectors, the  CIA  "New  Team""  infiltrated  the 
AID  security  offices,  as  well  as  its  personnel, 
operations  and  Inspections  divisions,  the  for- 
mer Ambassador  revealed. 

Mr.  Komer's  other  great  innovation  was  to 
develop  and  deepen  the  covert  collaboration 
between  the  CIA  "New  Team"  and  Harding 
Bancroft,  the  Executive  Vice  President  of  The 
New  York  Times,  the  source  revealed. 

THE   NOVEMBER    "STRIKES" 

The  CIA  war  in  counter-insurgency  In 
Yemen  had  convinced  the  "New  Team  "  that 
to  carry-out  its  program  before  the  1964 
Presidential  election,  it  must  gain  control  of 
the  actions  of  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment In  1963.  Thus,  the  New  Team,  largely 
on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Komer's  views  on  the 
reasons  for  both  successes  and  failures  In  the 
Yemen,  decided  to  move  against  President 
Diem  in  Vietnam.  The  New  Team  also  moved 
against  Vice-President  Johnson  and  Otto  P 
Otepka. 

On  November  1.  1963,  the  New  Team  de- 
stroyed President  Diem  and  his  brother  who 
were  "assassinated'";  on  November  5,  1963  the 
"New  Team"'  moved  against  Otto  P.  Otepka 
who  was  informed  that  day  that  he  was  dis- 
missed as  a  security  officer;  and  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1963,  largely  on  the  urging  of  Robert 
P.  Kennedy.  Don  B.  Reynolds  was  appearing 
before  a  Senate  Committee  to  supply  evi- 
dence which  was  expected  to  cast  a  '"deep 
shadow""  on  Vice-President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, because  of  his  relationships  to  Robert 
"Bobby"  Baker,  and  through  Baker,  to  James 
H.  Hoffa.  the  Teamster  President  whom 
Rot>ert  Kennedy  was  prosecuting. 

While  Don  Reynolds  was  still  in  the  first 
phase  of  his  testimony,  news  was  fiashed  to 
the  Senate  Committee  that  President  John 
Kennedy  had  been  assassinated  and  Vice 
President  Johnson  was  now  President.  Mr. 
Reynolds  never  finished  his  testimony. 

Although  one  of  the  "targets"  of  the  New 
Team.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  thus  escaped  im- 
mediate destruction,  his  Presidency  was  even- 
tually ""captured"  by  such  New  Team  mem- 
bers as  Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  William 
Bundy  and  Robert  William  Komer,  the  source 
added. 

Thus,  the  "momentum  of  the  November 
1963  strike"'  of  the  New  Team  carried  on 
through  the  Presidency  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
including  the  "'Americanization  of  the  Viet- 
nam War"  and  the  "dismissal"  of  Otto  P. 
Otepka.  the  source  concluded. 

I  Prom  the  Government  Employees  Exchange. 

Apr.  16.  19691 
Otepka  Was  Major  Roadblock  in  Takeover 

BY    A     "New    Team'":     New    York    Times 

Linked  to  CIA  Plot  on  Oftl. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency's  "New 
Team."  Including  such  ""outsiders"  ae  Hard- 
ing A.  Bancroft,  now  the  Executive  Vice 
President  of  The  New  York  Times,  played  a 
critical  role  In  the  final  decision  of  Attorney 
General  Robert  P.  Kennedy  to  press  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  proceed  with  the 
dismissal  of  Otto  P.  Otepka  as  the  State  De- 
partment's top  Security  Evaluator,  a  former 
Ambassador  associated  with  CIA  Director 
Richard  Helms  Informed  this  newspaper  on 
April  11. 

According  to  the  source,  Mr.  Bancroft 
played  a  role  because  of  his  liaison  and  co- 
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ordlnatlng  work  involving  the  use  of  the 
organization  and  facilities  of  The  New  York 
Times  on  behalf  of  the  CIA  and  the  "New 
Team." 

Other  persons  who  had  a  role  Included  Wil- 
liam H.  Brubeck  who  had  been  the  recipient 
of  the  1960  "leak"  of  Top  Secret  information 
from  the  State  Department  to  the  campaign 
headquarters  of  John  Kennedy  which  con- 
tributed significantly  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  nar- 
row victory  at  the  election  polls.  After  Mr. 
Kennedy's  victory,  Mr.  Brubeck  received  com- 
plete information  about  Mr.  Otepka's  role  in 
tracing  this  "leak",  the  former  Ambassador 
revealed. 

Other  members  of  the  "'New  Team"  were 
McGeorge  Bundy  and  his  brother  William 
Bundy,  who  had  moved  from  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to  become  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  Including  Vietnam. 

"the  new  team" 

The  '"New  Team"  at  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  was  being  planned  by  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy  even  Ixtore  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  "fiasco"  in  1961.  In  fact,  the  former 
Ambassador  said,  the  Attorney  General  had 
a  special  group  of  his  own  "monitoring"  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  operation  to  determine  which  per- 
sons, not  yet  projected  for  the  "New  Team", 
would  "pass  the  test". 

Although  the  "Bay  of  Pigs"  was  a  national 
disaster,  the  source  said.  Robert  Kennedy 
exploited  It  within  the  Government  to  ac- 
celerate building  the  "'New  Team." 

NEW  TEAM   COALS 

"The  "New  Team"  goals  were  set  by  the 
"personality"  of  Robert  Kennedy  and  the 
"philosophy"  of  President  John  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara,  the 
source  revealed.  The  main  exponent  of  this 
"philosophy"'  was  Major  General  Maxwell 
Taylor,  assisted  by  McGeorge  Bundy  and  Walt 
Whitman  Rostow,  the  former  Ambassador 
said. 

The  mission  of  the  "'New  Team"  was  to 
contest  the  Soviet  penetration  of  the  ""Third 
World,"  the  so-called  nonallgned  countries 
through  "'paramilitary,  parapolitical  and 
paradiplomatic"  means.  To  do  this,  the  "New 
Team"  was  to  be  a  "paragovernment",  per- 
forming for  the  United  States  "the  same 
kind  of  functions"  which  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  performed  for  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
former  Ambassador  revealed. 

This  required  the  "New  Team"  to  pene- 
trate every  department  and  agency  of  the 
Executive  Branch  dealing  with  foreign  policy 
by  Inserting  "trusted  members"  of  the  "New 
Team"  Into  key  positions.  Among  these  were 
the  Offices  of  Security  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  military  services  departments,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
source  added. 

"NEW    'TEAM"     members 

Besides  Robert  Kennedy  and  Maxwell  Tay. 
lor.  other  members  of  the  "New  Team"  were 
General  Marshall  S.  Carter,  who  replaced 
General  Charles  B.  Cabell  as  Deputy  Director 
of  the  CIA.  Very  early  "recruits"  to  the  "New 
Team"  were  Richard  Helms,  today  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA,  and  Cartha  "Deke"  Deloach, 
the  second  man  In  charge  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  Together  with  Robert 
McNamara  and  Dean  Rusk,  the  ""New  Team" 
acting  under  the  control  of  Robert  Kennedy 
began  the  "infiltration"  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Defense  Departments  with 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  personnel. 
"Counterinsurgency"  projects  sprung  up  in 
every  agency  dealing  with  forelgft  affairs. 

OUTSIDE    "INSIDERS" 

Besides  key  persons  officially  already  In  the 
Government,  the  "New  Team"-  selected  per- 
sons in  leading  banks,  law  firms  and  founda- 
tions for  the  penetration  of  the  "non-gov- 
ernmental" apparatus  of  the  United  States, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  former  Ambassador  revealed.  Because  of 
the  paramount  role  of  The  New  York  Times 
In  American  life  and  because  of  the  '"black"' 
assignments  which  It  might  be  asked  to  per- 
form for  the  CIA.  great  care  was  taken  to 
select  a  person  who  had  full  access  to  every 
office  In  The  New  York  Times  and  yet  could 
conceal  his  own  operations.  This  was  espe- 
cially Important  because  '"gray"  operations, 
involving  special  background  briefings  for 
such  top  Nerc  York  Times  representatives  as 
James  Reston  and  Tom  Wicker  were  already 
going  on,  and  top  New  York  Times  reporters 
were  In  an  especially  good  position  to  "un- 
cover" the  "black"  operations. 

BANCROFT'S  PAST 

Harding  Bancroft  had  been  originally  in- 
troduced Into  the  State  Department  by 
Alger  Hiss,  and.  after  Mr.  Hiss  became  the 
head  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace,  Mr.  Bancroft  served  under 
Dean  Rusk  as  a  member  of  the  Department's 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs,  renamed  the 
Office  of  United  Nations  Affairs.  Subsequent- 
ly, he  took  tbe  post  of  General  Counsel  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization  in 
Geneva  and  then  went  to  The  New  York 
Times,  eventually  to  be  named  Executive 
Vice  President. 

During  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Harding  Bancroft  worked  closely  with  Dean 
Rusk,  F>resldent  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, maintaining  close  liaison  with  John 
Poster  Dulles  and  with  Allen  Dulles,  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelllgency  Agency. 

BANCROFT'S  COVER 

Because  Mr.  Bancroft's  liaison  role  at  The 
New  York  Times  required  meeting  with  top 
CIA  and  State  Department  officials,  especially 
on  matters  of  "Personnel".  It  was  decided 
to  provide  him  with  "cover"  by  designating 
htm  a  "member"  of  the  newly  created  State 
Department  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  whose  task  was 
to  recommend  the  "best  qualified  Americans"' 
for  those  International  organization  posi- 
tions in  which  they  could  make  important 
contributions. 

Although  the  Advisory  Committee  eventu- 
ally prepared  a  '"Report",  which  was  Itself 
controversial  In  its  original  draft  form,  the 
basic  role  of  the  Committee  was  to  provide 
a  '"cover"  for  the  "New  Team,"  the  source 
revealed. 

"ROADBLOCK"  OTEPKA 

One  of  the  major  "roadblocks"  to  the 
"Infiltration"  of  the  State  Department  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  New  Team  was 
Otto  P.  Otepka,  its  top  Security  Evaluator. 
Mr.  Otepka  had  already  "annoyed"  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  by  his  '"uncovering'" 
the  activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  In  using  '"double  agents"  in  the  War- 
saw '"sex  and  spy"  scandals.  Subsequently. 
Mr.  Otepka  "annoyed"  Robert  Kennedy  and 
Dean  Rusk  by  Insisting,  In  December  1960. 
that  Walt  Whitman  Rostow  would  need  a 
"full  field  FBI  Investigation"  before  he  could 
be  "cleared"  for  employment  In  the  State  De- 
partment. Mr.  Rostow  had  just  completed  In 
December  a  "secret"  mission  In  Moscow  for 
President-elect  John  Kennedy.  The  mission 
was  "cleared"  by  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles. 
Previously,  Mr.  Rostow  had  established  the 
CIA  channels  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  In  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 
Harvard  University  professors  maintained 
their  own  CIA  "black"  ties  with  Washington 
through  the  Institute,  the  former  Ambas- 
sador asserted. 


[Prom  the  Government  Employees  Exchange, 

Apr.  16,  1969) 
AID  Manipxtlated  Job  Records  and  Ratings 
Following  the  revelations  in  this  news- 
paper on  February  21.  1968  about  the  "Ant- 
werp sex  and  kickback  scandal"  and  the 
resignation  of  five  officials  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  this  newspaper 
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received  documentary  evidence  on  April  11 
of  this  year  that  three  senior  A.I.D.  officials 
have  since  then  been  engaged  In  selectivity 
manipulating  the  personnel  records  of  for- 
eign service  employees  of  that  Agency.  The 
records  Involved  affect  the  promotion  and 
"selection  out"  of  foreign  service  personnel. 

As  readers  will  recall,  the  revelations  about 
the  "Antwerp  sex  and  kickback  scandal" 
were  widely  publicized  a  year  ago  by  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen.  According  to  the 
accounts,  a  top  A.I.D.  official,  having  a  ""sex- 
ual affair"  with  a  "'seductive  secretary"  of 
the  Belgian  firm  of  J  &  M  Andriaenessens.  al- 
lowed the  foreign  company  to  overcharge  the 
U.S.  government  by  more  than  $250,000  for 
repairs  on  excess  property. 

Subsequently,  this  top  official  and  a  top 
A.I.D.  inspector  became  Involved  In  "rivalry 
for  the  sexual  lures  of  the  secretary",  the 
press  reported.  Trips  were  taken  by  the  young 
lady,  with  other  beauties,  and  the  A.I.D. 
staff  to  Rome,  Paris,  Nice,  where  the  "sweet 
life"  of  France  and  Italy  was  fully  enjoyed. 
The  case,  uncovered  in  the  end  by  Congres- 
sional staff  investigators,  finally  Involved  the 
Belgian  police  and  prosecutor's  office. 

The  five  AID.  officials  who  resigned  be- 
cause of  the  embarrassment  of  the  scandal 
included  Herbert  J.  Waters,  who  prior  to  his 
employment  at  AID.  had  served  as  the  Sen- 
atorial election  campaign  manager  in  1954 
and  1960  of  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Others 
who  resigned  Included  Paul  H.  Scordas,  a 
career  Army  Colonel  hired  after  retirement 
as  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officer,  Class  2; 
and  Jack  K.  Wall,  who  was  the  Director  of 
the  Excess  Property  program  for  A.I.D.  In 
Europe.  Mr.  Wall  was  Indicted  on  December 
9.   1968  and   Is  awaiting  trial. 

The  three  A.I.D.  officers  now  revealed  by 
documentary  evidence  as  having  carried  out 
a  selective  alteration  of  the  restricted  flies 
and  folders  of  foreign  service  personnel  are 
H.  Rex  Lee,  formerly  the  Governor  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa  and  currently  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
who  was  the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Ad- 
ministration of  A.I.D.  during  ihe  "Antwerp 
sex  and  kickback  scandal";  Edward  P.  Ten- 
nant.  currently  the  Acting  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Administration  and  Governor 
Lee's  successor  at  A.I.D.;  and  Joseph  S. 
Toner,  who  was  the  Director  of  Personnel 
Administration  for  A.I.D.  when  the  ""Ant- 
werp sex  and  kickback  scandal"  developed- 
Mr.  Toner  Is  still  In  the  same  Job. 

According  to  Information  received  by  this 
newspaper,  one  of  the  persons  rated  by  Paul 
Scordas  wrote  to  Governor  Lee  personally 
complaining  about  the  rating  he  had  re- 
ceived. The  complaining  employee,  James  A. 
Gibson,  was  on  very  good  personal  terms  with 
persons  associated  with  supporters  of  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  especially  Herbert  J.  Waters, 
this  newspaper  was  Informed. 

At  the  end  of  this  article  there  Is  published 
the  complete  text  of  a  memorandum,  dated 
November  12.  1968,  from  Mr.  Toner  to  Mr. 
Tennant  concerning  the  dlsp>06ition  of  the 
Performance  Evaluation  Report  and  the  De- 
velopment Appraisal  Report  written  by  Paul 
Scordas  on  James  Gibson.  Information  avail- 
able to  this  newspaper  indicates  that  no 
other  employee  rated  by  Paul  Scordas  had 
his  reports  reviewed  by  Governor  Lee. 

In  his  memorandum  of  November  12  to 
Mr.  Tennant.  Mr.  Toner  refers  to  a  letter  of 
October  12,  1968  written  by  Governor  Lee. 
Readers  of  The  Exchange  will  be  Interested 
to  note  that  the  Congressional  Record  reveals 
that  fully  one  month  earlier,  on  September 
13,  Governor  Lee  had  already  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  for  his  new  p)ost  as  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Pederal  Communications 
Commission.  Governor  Lee  took  the  oath  of 
his  new  office  on  October  24,  1968. 

In  addition  lo  receiving  documentary  evi- 
dence of  selective  treatment  given  to  certain 
A.I.D.  persons  with  good  connections,  this 
newspaper  was  further  informed  that  James 
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M.  Keams,  a  Schedule  C  political  appointee 
and  currently  tile  Deputy  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Administration,  is  being  sharply 
criticized  by  A. ID.  personnel  allegedly  for 
permitting  the  r«-writlng  and  re-deflning  of 
job  descriptions!  and  titles  to  permit  the 
"mass  hiring"  o^  retired  military  personnel 
who  will  be  employed  In  the  near  future  as 
"Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officers",  displacing 
the  career  civil  service  and  career  foreign 
service  personnel  entitled  to  first  considera- 
tion under  a  Reduction  in  Force  program. 

According  to  ttfe  reports,  Mr.  Keams  is  be- 
ing assisted  In  thfe  project  by  Lester  T.  David, 
a  Colonel  on  active  duty  with  the  Air  Force 
who  is  nomlnall*  a  consultant  with  A.IX). 
but  Is  actually  in  charge  ot  the  Agency's 
Government  Property  Resources  Office.  Re- 
tired military  perjcnnel  already  promised  po- 
sitions by  Colonej  David  and  Mr.  Kearns  in- 
clude former  A.IJD.  personnel  recently  dis- 
missed in  the  Reduction  in  Force  program 
because  they  did  ^ot  have  sufficient  seniority. 
They  would  return  to  these  positions  as  new 
employees  following  "re-organization"  of  the 
Government  Pro;>erty  Resources  Office,  this 
newspaper  was  injformed. 

those  for  whom  positions 

the  "re-organlzatlon"  are 

returned  from  Frankfurt 

being  "relieved"  of  duty 

'sex  and  Uckback" 


Mr.  Toner  to  Mr. 

"To:  AA,/A.  Mr. 
"From:  A  PM,  Jo 
"Subject:  Perfort 


Included  amon 
will  be- created  1 
persona  -who  wer 
and  Antwerp  aft 
in  connection  wl^h  the 
scandals  there 

There  follows  bilow  the  full  verbatim  text 

of  the  memorandium  of  November  12,  from 

Tennant: 

"NOVXMBEB    12,    1968. 
iward  P.  Tennant. 
pph  3.  Toner 
.ance  Evaluation. 
"Report :  James  A^  Gibson. 

"Pursuant  to  instruction  tn  Mr.  Lee's 
memorandum  of  lOctober  12,  1968,  we  are 
taUng  the  following  action: 

"1.  The  Performance  Evaluation  Report 
prepared  by  Mr.  Scordas  will  be  removed 
from  Mr.  Gibson's  restricted  file  and  will  be 
placed  in  a  newly  created  folder  which  will 
not  be  for  relase  under  any  circumstances. 

"2.  The  memoraidum  from  Mr.  Lee  to  me 
dated  October  12.  |968.  will  be  placed  in  Mr. 
Gibson's  restricted  flle  as  It  spells  out  the 
circumstances  sur-oundlng  the  preparation 
of  the  Scordas  Performance  Evaluation  Re- 
port. I 

"3.  The  Developiient  Appraisal  Report  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Scordas  has  been  reviewed  also 
and  found  to  be  eiually  damaging  and  thus 
has  been  removed  from  Mr.  Gibson's  re- 
stricted   flle.  J 

"(cc:  Mr.  J.  A.  qibson.  Transportation  Of- 
ficer, Antwerp,  Belg.;  Mr.  J.  J.  Jacobson,  OIC 
AID  EPRO-4  Prarikfurt.  Restricted  flle  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Gibson.)  y 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Federal  programs  conflrm  the  desire  of 
this  Nation  to  give  everyone  an  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  himself  from  poverty 
situations. 

In  most  deliberations  of  solutions  to  the 
poverty  problem,  very  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  family  size  and  its  relation 
to  poverty.  Dr.  E.  Sherman  Adams,  senior 
vice  president  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  has  written  an  article 
on  this  subject  for  the  Conference  Board 
Record,  in  which  he  presents  some  statis- 
tics on  poverty  and  family  size.  He  dis- 
pels the  impression  that  poor  families 
are  large  because  of  choice.  He  refers 
to  a  study  of  married  women  in  1960 
which  showed  that  lower  Income  families 
wanted  smaller  families  than  higher  in- 
come couples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  treats  a  sub- 
ject which  should  be  given  greater  atten- 
tion in  our  efforts  to  solve  the  poverty 
problem.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
and  include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Unwanted  Bibths  and  Povertt  in  the 
UNrrro  States 


April  30,  1969 


April  30,  1969 


UNWANTED  BIRTHS  AND  POVERTY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  6f  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday!,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  QUIE.  MrjSpeaker,  pity  the  poor 
unwanted  chUd.  PSty  any  unwanted  child. 
Pity  the  unwanted  poor  child. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  child 
bom  into  poverty  jcircumstances  has  sev- 
eral strikes  agaiiist  him  at  the  outset. 
His  chances  for  s^iccess  in  life  are  much 
lower  than  the  cbances  for  the  middle- 
or  upper-class  child. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  tremen- 
dous Interest  shojivn  in  recent  years  in 
helping  the  under  Jrivileged  child  and  his 
family  overcome  |  these  odds.   The   new 


(By  E.  Sherman  Adams) 
(Note. — Dr.  Adams  has  had  a  varied  career 
as  an  economist,  educator,  writer,  lecturer, 
and  banker.  He  is  presently  a  senior  vice 
president  at  First  NaUonal  City  Bank,  New 
York.  The  views  expressed  by  the  author  are 
his  own,  and  are  based  on  his  Independent  re- 
search.) 

"A  vicious  circle  of  poverty  and  fertility  is 
at  work  .  .  Because  they  [the  poor)  do  not 
limit  the  size  of  their  families,  the  expense 
of  raising  unwanted  children  on  inadequate 
incomes  drives  them  deeper  into  poverty.  Tne 
results  are  families  without  hope  and  chil- 
dren without  future."  (National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty.)* 

Most  Americans  are  not  yet  aware  that  un- 
wanted births  are  a  major  factor  perpetuat- 
ing poverty  in  this  country.  Moreover,  this  is 
an  evil  which,  if  we  decide  to,  we  can  cure — 
and  at  small  cost. 

Reports,  speeches,  books,  articles  and  TV 
panels  discuss  at  length  other  aspects  of  pov- 
erty— squalid  housing,  decayed  neighbor- 
hoods, hunger  and  disease,  unemplojrment, 
social  barriers,  and  inferior  schools.  And 
many  billions  of  dollars  are  expended  an- 
nually on  programs  to  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems. 

In  sharp  contrast,  you  rarely  hear  any  ref- 
erence to  the  high  birth  rate  among  the  poor. 
Seldom  does  a  writer  or  speaker  mention  that 
this  Intensifies  and  prolongs  poverty  In  both 
urban  and  rural  America.  And  the  govern- 
ment spends  the  merest  pittance  on  family 
planning  services. 

One  recently  published  book  Includes  19 
essays  on  various  aspects  of  poverty  In  this 
country.  You  would  search  in  vain  to  find  a 
single  reference  to  the  birth  rate  or  birth 
control.  This  is  not  unusual;  it  Is  typical. 

Even  the  voluminous  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  con- 
tains only  one  brief  paragraph  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  of  the  three  sentences  In  that  para- 
graph does  state  that  broader  provision  of 
family  planning  services  could  make  "a  sig- 
nlflcant  contribution"  to  breaking  the  cycle 
of  want  and  dependency,  but  the  rest  of  this 
174.000-word  report  deals  with  other  matters. 

IN  the  underdeveloped  countries AND  HERE 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  in 
recent  years  to  the  alarming  implications  of 
the  population  explosion  In  underdeveloped 
nations,  and  there  is  Increasing  recognition 
that  rapid  population  growth  breeds  destitu- 
tion, disease  and  Ignorance  in  those  coun- 
tries. But  few  realize  that  the  same  process  Is 
at  work  In  our  own  disadvantaged  areas. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Not  long  ago,  an  assemblage  of  distin- 
guished intellectuals  gathered  at  Arden 
House,  New  York,  and  spent  four  days  dis- 
cussing "The  Population  Dilemma"  both  In 
the  U.S.  and  elsewhere.  But  the  published 
report  on  this  convocation  hardly  even  hints 
that  unwanted  births  among  the  needy  are 
one  of  the  basic  causes  of  chronic  poverty 
In  this  country. 

Actually,  the  linkages  between  fertility  and 
want  in  the  United  States  are  very  much  the 
same  as  in  Latin  American,  Asian  and  Afri- 
can countries.  They  are  more  obvloxia  in  those 
nations  primarily  because  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  p>eople  are  poor,  their  depriva- 
tion is  greater,  and  large  numbers  of  poverty- 
stricken  children  are  much  more  in  evidence 
than  in  this  country. 

In  South  American  cities,  for  example,  the 
visitor  is  always  conscious  of  the  surround- 
ing barrios  swarming  with  ragged  waifs.  But 
in  the  United  States,  poverty  is  less  visible. 
Many  of  us  rarely  see  the  squalor  of  slum 
areas;  we  keep  to  the  superhighways  that 
bypass  them.  Most  Americans  have  never 
visited  any  of  the  South's  miserable  To- 
bacco Roads. 

And  there  are  some  who.  In  their  concern 
about  the  underdeveloped  countries,  com- 
pletely dismiss  the  problem  in  this  country. 
An  eminent  Stanford  professor  of  demog- 
raphy recently  cited  the  overall  population 
growth  rate  of  about  1.2%  in  the  UJ3.  and 
observed:  "Surely  our  affluent  society  has 
the  resources  to  cope  with  this  level  of 
growth."  >  The  critical  problem  however.  Is 
not  among  the  affluent,  but  among  the  poor. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  the  overall  growth 
rate  for  the  nation  as  a  whole;  it  is  a  prob- 
lem of  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
imwanted  babies  bom  each  year  to  poor 
families  who  become  trapped  in  a  subcul- 
ture of  despair. 

Economists  see  plainly  that  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  the  disastrous  famines  pre- 
dicted by  Malthus  may  materialize,  but  they 
are  confldent  that  in  this  country,  popula- 
tion will  not  outrun  the  food  supply — at 
least  not  In  the  immediate  future.  The 
urgent  problem  here  is  admittedly  not  fam- 
ine; It  Is  the  role  of  the  high  birth  rate  In 
perpetuating  poverty.  And  this  is  something 
which  is  not  discussed  at  all  in  economics 
textbooks. 

AND    THE    POOR    GET    CHILDREN 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  serious- 
ness of  this  poverty-fertility  circle.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  ample  data  to  document 
the  saying  that  the  rich  get  richer  and  the 
poor  get  children.  Chicago's  poor,  for  In- 
stance, have  a  birth  rate  on  a  par  with  In- 
dia's. For  the  nation,  the  fertility  rate — de- 
fined as  the  number  of  children  born  per 
1.000  women  in  the  15-44  age  group— is  55% 
greater  among  the  poor  than  among  the 
nonpoor.  It  Inevitably  follows  that  there  Is 
a  much  higher  proportion  of  large  families 
among  the  poor. 

A  recent  Census  Bureau  report  shows  that 
38%  of  all  poor  families  with  children,  white 
and  nonwhlte.  have  four  or  more  children, 
contrasted  with  only  17%  of  all  nonpoor 
families.  Indeed,  among  the  poor.  24%  have 
five  or  more  children  contrasted  with  only 
7'"r  of  all  nonpoor  families. 

And.  of  course,  in  a  high  percentage  of 
needy  families,  the  mother  today  is  still  of 
child-bearing  age  and  will  have  more  chU- 
dren.  Many  of  the  poverty-stricken  families 
which  presently  have  fewer  than  four  chil- 
dren will  eventually  have  foiir  or  flve  or  six 
or  more,  unless  they  receive  family  planning 
assistance. 

To  put  it  somewhat  differently,  less  than 
10%  of  all  families  with  only  one  or  two  chil- 
dren are  poor,  whereas  35%  of  all  families 
with  flve  or  more  children  are  poor.  And 
again,  the  prospect  today  is  that  many  of  the 
poor  families  who  now  have  only  one  or  two 
children  will  eventually  be  in  the  flve-or- 
more  category. 


According  to  Census  Bureau  statistics  based 
on  criteria  established  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  approximately  26  million 
persons  in  the  United  States  today  subsist  in 
jxjverty.  This  figure  is  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  minimimi  nutritional  standards  and  esti- 
mated minimum  Incomes  reqvilred  by 
various-sized  families. 

Some  contend  that  this  formvUa  exag- 
gerates the  number  of  persons  who  really 
should  be  classed  as  being  poor,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  some  validity  In  certain  of 
these  criticisms.  On  the  other  hand,  one  can 
hardly  shrug  off  Census  Bureau  figures  which 
show  that  the  26  million  persons  classified  as 
poor  have  an  average  of  only  70  cents  per 
day  for  food  for  each  member  of  the  family. 
Moreover,  there  are  almost  a  million  more 
persons  whose  Incomes  would  be  below  the 
poverty  line  If  they  were  not  receiving  wel- 
fare. 

In  any  event,  the  Census  Bureau  data  are 
the  best  available,  and  even  though  the  26 
million  figure  is  debatable,  percentage  break- 
downs based  on  these  data  are  undoubtedly 
representative  for  very  low-Income  families 
and  individuals,  however  defined. 

One  such  breakdown  shows  that  of  the  26 
million  poor  persons  in  this  country,  10V4 
million,  or  41%,  are  children  under  18.  and 
most  of  these  poor  children  are  in  large  fam- 
ilies. Of  all  children  who  are  poor.  63%  are 
In  families  which  already  have  four  or  more 
children,  and  45%  are  in  families  with  five  or 
more.  And  the  plight  of  many  of  these  chil- 
dren will  become  progressively  worse  as  more 
unwanted  babies  arrive. 

It  is  clear  that  a  very  high  proportion  of 
all  poor  persons  are  poor  primarily  because 
they  were  born  to  poverty.  This  obviously  ap- 
plies to  virtually  all  of  the  41  %  who  are  chil- 
dren. It  also  applies  to  millions  of  poor  adults 
who  were  reared  in  poverty.  Millions  who  are 
born  poor  are  doomed  to  life-long  poverty. 

To  be  sure,  some  who  are  born  to  poverty 
are  eventually  able  to  Improve  their  economic 
statiis.  But  many  do  not,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly true  for  those  who  grow  up  In  large 
families.  These  account  for  a  large  percentage 
of  the  15V2  million  adults  who  are  poor.  In 
their  case,  poverty  and  unwanted  births  have 
led  to  continuing  poverty. 

It  is  plain  that  If  the  birth  rate  were  no 
higher  among  the  poor  than  among  the  non- 
poor,  there  would  be  far  fewer  poor  persons. 
For  one  thing,  of  course,  this  high  natality  Is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
these  persons  were  born.  But  there  is  much 
more  to  It  than  that.  Children  In  large  poor 
families  have  far  less  chance  of  ever  escaping 
from  the  cycle  of  want  than  those  in  smaller 
families. 

HANDICAPPED     CHILDREN 

Research  shows  conclusively  that  children 
in  large  poor  families  receive  less  attention 
from  their  parents,  are  less  healthy,  and  are 
relatively  less  stable  and  confldent  than  chil- 
dren In  smaller  families.  In  school,  they  show 
appreciably  lower  levels  of  mental  develop- 
ment and  therefore  have  less  chance  of  ever 
raising  themselves  from  poverty.  A  higher 
percentage  of  them  become  school  dropouts, 
and  some  who  do  sit  through  high  school 
receive,  not  diplomas,  but  "certificates" 
which  are  evidence  that  the  recipients  never 
attained  eighth  grade  reading  level. 

In  many  instances,  truancy  and  juvenile 
delinquency  are  side  effects  which  further  re- 
duce the  child's  chances  for  economic  bet- 
terment. All  of  these  factors  have  psycholog- 
ical consequences  which  increase  the  odds 
that  by  the  time  the  child  reaches  adulthood, 
he  will  be  virtually  beyond  redemption. 

A  high  percentage  of  these  children  will 
eventually  join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
Many  will  have  no  qualifications  for  holding 
a  job.  A  substantial  proportion  Will  go  on 
relief,  which  has  become  an  inherited  way  of 
life  in  an  increasing  number  of  localities — 
a  family  tradition.  Among  their  number  will 
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be  some  alcoholics,  dope  addicts,  and  crim- 
inals. 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  tells  a  case 
in  point.  A  court  in  Brooklyn  sent  for  the 
father  of  three  juvenile  delinquents  in 
trouble  wltli  the  law.  The  father  told  the 
policeman  he  could  not  come;  he  was  too 
busy  taking  care  of  his  eight  other  small 
children — and  his  wife  was  in  the  hospital 
giving  birth  to  their  12th.  The  fsmilly  was 
on  relief. 

Many  unwanted  children  suffer  from  deep 
emotional  problems.  A  prominent  child  psy- 
chiatrist writes  that  a  deficiency  In  maternal 
care  can  lead  to  serious  disturbances  in  men- 
tal health  and  development;  unwanted  chil- 
dren are  subject  to  such  a  deficiency.  He 
feels  more  planned  parenthood  is  needed  to 
prevent  this  emotional  crippling.  Unwanted 
births  are,  in  this  sense,  a  public  health 
hazard   of  the   over-population  problem. 

And  as  these  children  in  large  families 
grow  up,  the  vicious  cycle  of  fertility  and 
poverty  is  repeated.  Most  of  them  marry 
young  and  Immediately  start  having  off- 
spring at  a  rapid  rate,  thus  Insuring  a  large 
new  generation  of  seriously  disadvantaged 
children. 

The  more  children  poor  families  have,  the 
poorer  many  of  them  become  and  the  less 
chance  they  have  of  escaping  from  the  bond- 
age of  pwverty.  One  obvious  reason  Is  be- 
cause each  additional  child  means  another 
mouth  to  feed  and  another  body  to  clothe. 
Resources  per  child  are  reduced  by  every 
birth  even  If  the  family's  Income  does  not 
decline. 

But  in  many  cases.  Income  actually  de- 
clines. In  1966,  35%  of  all  poor  children  were 
in  households  headed  by  women,  the  poorest 
of  all  the  groups  among  the  poor.  The  main 
source  of  income  of  most  of  these  families 
is  what  the  mother  can  earn  and  the  more 
children  she  has,  the  less  chance  she  has 
to  work.  Census  data  show  that  the  average 
income  of  female-headed  households  is  high- 
est for  those  with  only  one  child  and  that  it 
declines  sharply  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  additional  children. 

A  major  reason  why  so  many  women  and 
chldren  are  in  this  trap  Is  desertion  by  the 
father,  and  a  principal  reason  why  many 
husbands  abandon  their  families  is  because 
they  have  so  many  unwanted  children.  Cen- 
sus data  indicate  that  poor  female-headed 
households  contain  more  children,  on  the 
average,  than  male-headed  families.  The 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  asserts : 

"Unwanted  pregnancies  can,  and  often  do. 
wreck  any  chance  for  a  better  life  for  either 
parents  or  children  .  .  .  The  resulting  stress 
and  disorganization  of  family  life  are  often 
too  much  for  the  father.  In  thousands  of 
cases  he  gives  up  and  deserts  the  family."* 
A  report  by  a  member  of  a  team  of  doctors 
who  conducted  a  study  in  the  Delta  counties 
of  Mississippi  states: 

"The  homes  visited  were  usually  occupied 
by  mothers,  worn  and  tired  and  looking 
much  older  than  their  actual  ages.  Their 
children  would  range  in  number  from  four 
to  ten.  Most  often  there  was  no  father.  Ques- 
tioned as  to  his  absence  the  responses  would 
be  'we  are  separated'  or,  simply,  'I  don't  know 
where  he  Is.'  "  * 

FEBTILITT     AND    UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  high  birth  rate  among  the  poor  Is  also 
a  major  cause  of  their  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment.  The  great 
majority  of  disadvantaged  youths  cannot 
find  employment  except  in  unskilled  jobs. 
Progress  In  Industrial  technology  has  been 
rapidly  reducing  the  percentage  of  unskilled 
jobs  In  the  U.S.  economy.  This  Is  as  true  on 
the  farm  as  In  the  city.  In  the  span  of  only 
seven  years,  1959-1966,  unskilled  jobs  as  a 
percentage  of  total  civilian  Jobs  declined 
from  30%  to  23%.  The  lower  rungs  of  the 
economic  ladder  are  being  lopped  off. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Meanwhile,  because  of  the  high  birth  rata 
among  the  poor,  there  has  been  a  corre- 
spondingly rapid  Increase  In  the  number  of 
unskilled  youths. 

This  imbalance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand in  this  part  of  the  labor  market  Is  a 
basic  reason  for  the  high  rate  of  subemploy- 
ment  among  disadvantaged  youths.  In  all 
probability.  It  has  also  tended  to  hold  down 
wages  In  unskilled  occupations. 

This  situation  will  become  progressively 
worse  over  the  years  ahead,  even  under  con- 
ditions of  sustained  general  prosperity.  In 
New  York  City,  for  Instance,  over  half  the 
ghetto  unemployed  were  formerly  employed. 
If  at  all,  as  laborers,  but  less  than  1%  of 
the  new  Job  openings  expected  to  become 
available  In  the  city  between  1965  and  1975 
will   fall   Into  this  nonskllled  classification. 

The  underprivileged  are  being  left  ever 
farther  behind  by  rising  national  educa- 
tional norms.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
1960's  alone,  about  1V2  million  youngsters 
will  have  left  school  without  a  high  school 
diploma.  In  a  study  on  Effects  of  Family 
Planning  on  Poverty  in  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Harold  L.  Sheppard,  an  authority  In  the 
field  of  Industrial  sociology,  states: 

"One  of  the  results  of  continued  high  fer- 
tility rates  among  Impoverished  families  Is 
that  a  disproportionate  number  of  youths 
entering  the  labor  force  from  such  families 
cannot  be  adequately  employed  in  an  econ- 
omy such  as  that  in  the  United  States  of 
the  1970's  and  beyond."' 

Increased  efforts  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
to  improve  the  education  and  training  of 
the  disadvantaged,  but  this  Is  a  herculean 
task  that  will  require  many  years  to  accom- 
plish. If  natality  among  the  poor  remains  as 
high  as  It  Is  now.  the  efforts  of  educators, 
business  and  government  to  alleviate  poverty 
will  continue  to  be  largely  cancelled  out  by 
unwanted  births. 

A     HALF     MILLION     UNWANTED    BIRTHS     A     YEAR 

The  number  of  unwanted  births  among 
the  poor  and  near-poor  is  much  larger  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Even  if  one  were  to 
assume  that  the  poor  want  as  many  offspring 
as  the  nonpoor — which  they  do  not— then 
the  number  of  unwanted  births  among  the 
poor  would  be  the  number  in  excess  of  what 
would  have  been  produced  at  the  fertility 
rate  desired  bv  the  nonpoor.  On  this  basis, 
it  has  been  calculated  by  the  Natality  Sta- 
tistics Branch  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  that  In  1966.  the  8.2  million  poor 
and  near  poor  women  of  reproductive  age 
had  451.000  unwanted  births  which  might 
have  been  avoided.  Another  estimate  places 
the  number  of  unwanted  births  at  545,000. 
One  reason  for  the  lack  of  public  concern 
about  this  whole  problem  Is  the  widespread 
assumption  that  the  poor  have  large  fam- 
ilies because  they  want  them,  or  perhaps  do 
not  care  how  many  children  they  have.  This 
upper-class  notion  Is  utter  nonsense.  Its  fal- 
sity has  been  repeatedly  proven  by  careful 
research. 

One  authoritative  report  prepared  by  three 
eminent  experts  In  this  field  was  based  on 
Interviews  with  a  represenutlve  national 
sample  of  married  women  In  1960.  The  study 
showed  that  lower-Income  couples  wanted 
somewhat  smaller  families  than  higher-In- 
come couples.  On  the  average,  nonwhlte  poor 
couples  wanted  even  fewer  children  than 
whites. 

Similarly,  a  study  In  1961  by  a  Princeton 
research  team  showed  that  most  blue  collar 
wives  want  fetoer  children  than  white  col- 
lar wives.  A  survey  by  a  prominent  sociolo- 
gist among  Chicago  families  substantiated 
the  preference  of  nonwhites  for  smaller  fam- 
ilies than  whites.  Further  corroboration  was 
provided  In  a  1965  survey  by  the  Florida 
State  Health  Department. 

An  official  of  the  Southern  Regional  Coun- 
cil who  surveyed  conditions  in  Mississippi 
reports: 
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The  fact  Is  that  millions  of  poor  and  near- 
poor  In  this  country  have  for  generations 
desperately  needed  family  planning  services 
According  to  the  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty:  "Because  these  people  are  poor,  they 
do  not  know  how  to  plan  their  families  nor 
do  they  know  where  to  turn  for  help  in 
planning." »  It  is  a  shocking  commentary  on 
our  affluent  and  supposedly  humanitarian 
society  that  we  permit  this  sltuaUon  to  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  perpetuation  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
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FAMILY     PLANNING    VEKSTJ3    H-LEGAL    ABORTIONS 

Contrary  to  the  popular  noUon  that  abor- 
tion involves  mostly  Illegitimate  pregnancies, 
it  is  actually  more  a  problem  of  married 
women  who  have  several  children.  The  pres- 
ent dearth  of  family  planning  services  is  a 
major  reason  for  the  large  number  of  Illegal 
abortions  in  this  country,  estimated  to  be 
UyTbMi^'^^  a  year-^ne  for  every  four 

Most  state  abortion  laws  are  severely  re- 
strlcuve  and  so  U  their  application  by  hos- 
pital boards.  In  Colorado,  the  first  state  to 
liberalize  the  law.  boards  approved  only  398 
hospital  abortions  between  January  I  and 
October  31,  1968.  Nineteen  out  of  20  requests 
were  turned  down.  A  "Uberalized"  California 
law  has  not  worked  any  better. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  1,000,000  illegal 
abortions  are  performed  under  unsamtary 
unsafe  conditions.  The  great  majority  of 
women   must   seek   "underworld"   Abortions 

^th  ift^^'  °'^*^^'^'  butchers  or  mldwlves 
With  little  or  no  gynecological  training  No 
one  knows  how  much  harm  is  caused  to'  the 
women   forced    to   resort   to    this   dangerous 

'^r^'T-  ""V  ''  '"'°^''  '^^^  many  wome"^ 
die  each  year  from  self-induced  abortions 

tom'!fv*T°*f^  *°  *^^  problem  would  be 
=f „^»^  abortions  safe  by  giving  them  official 
sanction  Japan  did  this  primarily  as  a  means 
Of  population  control  and  with  spect^ul^ 

^^^""^,0^^  "''"^  ^^^  ^^  cut  ln^h^f"bt^ 
tween  1947  and  1958. 

In  the  umted  States,  however,  attemots 

sUtes  tnn^tfh  '^f^'i?  opposition.  In  most 
sutes,  truly  Uberal  abortion  laws  appear  to 

and  onJ  ThilT^r  "^^  ""^'""^  alternative, 
fn  t»,»       ^''?  ^  **■■  ™°"  ««^"y  attainable 

Xn?^"*  pregnancies  by  making  family 
planning  services  more  accessible.  This  would 
not  solve  the  problem  completely  but  it 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  It. 

A    BASIC     HUMAN     RIGHT 

llv^niTnn^!f^°^  apparently  assume  that  fam- 
ily planning  programs  might  involve  coercion 
^h  J  «  '''^*  '"^^  ^""^'l  ^'olate  human 
P^emtlonT^"' /""^  ^'^'^"^  Parenthood 
um!^  K  ^  ^''^^y^  emphasized  the  vol- 
untary character  of  its  programs    It  seeks 

c^bl^  tofb'J'"!!^  P'"^'^"^  ser  "ces'a^! 
cewlble  to  those  who  need  and  want  them 
At  the  annual  convention  of  Planned 
ltl'T^;'^°'}''  Population  last  No^^- 
ber.  delegates  adopted  a  resolution  stating- 
No  one  should  be  forced  to  use  birth  con! 
troi   .   .   .   We  must  be  especially  vigilant  to 

for  l?,^.  '"^""^  °'  "'^°*«  *bout  family  Size 
for  welfare  recipients  and  other  Americans 

inTv,'!'""'   ""]   P"*"'^   assistance."   AcUiaUy 
in  the  case  of  most  of  the  poor    it  U  reallv 

a^'u^t  T.^L°Tr'''''  ^^e«^o- o^Se' 

them  that  freedom  of  which  they  are  pres- 

the  assistance  they  need  -^'viug 

Indeed.  It  is  a  fundamental  right  of  all 

tl^ZV^J"^""  '^^''  '^'"^«-  Thf  interna- 
tional Conference  on  Human  Rights  which 
met  last  year  In  Teheran  adopted  Uief^fow- 
ing  resolution  with  no  "nay"  votes:  "Parents 
have  a  basic  right  to  determine  freely  and 
chlC*^-"  "'^  ""'"''"  ""'I  =P^*"g  of'thelr 
Family  planning  Is  now  practiced  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  middle-  and  upper- 
income  couples  in  this  country,  whites  and 
nonwhites  as  well.  Among  the  poor,  however 
It  Is  estimated  that  36%   of  ail  births  are 


unwanted.  Unless  we  make  family  planning 
services  available  to  these  people,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  deny  them  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant human  rights.  This  right  is  partlculariy 
vital  to  them  because  Its  denial  condemns 
many  of  them  to  unending  poverty. 

Moreover,  voluntary  limitation  of  family 
size  carries  a  strong  moral  sanction.  Parents 
have  responsibilities  to  the  children  they 
bring  into  the  world.  In  the  case  of  parents 

rn^n.^K!,.?.°°''-.  *^^  "°**  '^Bent  Of  these  re- 
sponsibilities is  to  see  to  It  that  their  young- 
sters have  the  best  opportunity  they  can 
give  them  someday  to  escape  from  poverty. 

THE    FINANCIAL    COSTS 

Vfe  have  been  discussing  mostly  the  human 
costs  of  unwanted  births  among  the  poor 
the  cMts  in  terms  of  misery,  deprivation  and 
degradation.  Let  us  look  at  the  financial,  so- 
cial and  economic  costs.  They  are  enormous 

One  of  the  more  obvious  effects  is  on  the 
cost  of  public  assistance.  Despite  the  biggest 
business  boom  in  history,  welfare  rolls  have 
been  expanding   and   reUef  costs  soaring  In 

ITrZi  ^^"-  ^""^  °^  ^^^  ^"«^^  '^nd  fastest 
growing  segments  of  the  welfare  program  Is 

Chndr.n^T,'"!'*  *°  ^'""'^  ^'^^  Dep^den? 
^o       ^    ,J^*'^^^**'^  ^^55  and  1968.  the  num- 
ber of  APDC   recipients   skyrocketed   by  3  4 
million  persons,  more  than  150%.  Todav  th« 
fh'tI!!^^^°''  APDC-^ver  5.6  mllllon-ls  more 
than  twice  the  combined  total  of  all  others 
on  relief,  such  as  the  old,  the  blind  and  the 
disabled.  Half  of  the  children  receiving  this 
aid  were  the  result  of  unwanted  pregnancies 
But  unwanted   births  have  a  far  greater 
impact  on  relief  coste  and  on  other  public 
expenditures  than  Just  on  the  APDC  program 
because  they  are  partially  responsible  tor  the 
continuing  existence  of  poverty.  In  1968.  total 
outlays  for  public  assistance  by  all  levels^ 
government-Federal,     state     and      Kxsai- 
amounted  to  $io  billion,  an  increase  since 
1960   of  almost   $6   billion,   about   150%     In 
New   York   City  alone,  welfare  expenditures 
now  exceed  $1  billion  annually  and  are  bu" 
geoning   at   the   fantastic   rate   of   20%    per 
year.  '^" 

And  there  are  other  expensive  Federal  pro- 
grams which  constitute  aid  to  the  poor,  such 
as  public  housing,  education,  employment 
and  health  services,  and  othe;  fonW^^S- 
come  maintenance  assistance.  In   1968    ex- 

$iTbimon. '°'  ^^"^"""^ ""'  ^^^^  ^>-P«  ^°^^«^ 

Since  unwanted  births  among  the  poor  are 

a  major  reason  for  the  perpetuation  Tpov- 

mlL^^^  """^  ^'^°  ^"^  ^  ^ajor  reason  for  the 
magnitude  of  total  welfare  payments  and 
other  outlays  for  the  poor  and^for  the^  con- 
tlnulng  growth. 

amrfnJ'^.l  ^^™^  "*'^°'  ^^«  ^^^^  ''"•th  rate 
among  the  poor  contributes  to  many  other 
S  °/  government,  especially  at  the  local 
level.  It  increases  the  demand  for  all  munici- 
pal services-sanitation,  health  facilities,  law 
enforcement,  programs  to  combat  delin- 
quency, alcoholism  and  addiction,  and  so  on 
It  adds  enormously  to  the  cost  of  public  edu- 
cation, the  largest  item  in  all  city  budgets. 
At  the  state  level,  it  means  need  for  more 
mental,   penal  and  health  institutions    an& 

flol^J."""^.*  '■"'^^^'^  *°  ^'^^^'e  suburbanites  to 
flee  the  city  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

THE    SOCIAL    COSTS 

It  is  impossible  even  to  estimate  some  of 
the  social  costs  involved,  such  as  the  extent 
to  which  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in 
the  ghetto  exacerbates  racial  tensions  and 
social  unrest.  Many  observers  believe  that 
continuing  poverty  constitutes  a  verv  real 
and  grovlng  threat  to  our  social  order 

.n'^„^°''"",°'"""g  °^  "^^'■"l  '^'ty  schools  by 
an  influx  of  children  from  deprived  back- 
grounds  has  been  causing  a  sharp  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  public  education  In 
these  areas.  This  has  accelerated  the  mlgra- 
tlon  of  middle-class  families  to  the  suburbs 
to  find  better  schools  for  their  children, 
thereby  widening  the  gulf  between  the  cen- 
tral cities  and  the  suburbs. 


Over  the  years  ahead,  most  of  these  many 
costs,  both  financial  and  social,  will  in  all 
probability  Incerase  substantially.  Take  wel- 
fare. The  great  majority  of  those  In  want  are 
presently  either  receiving  no  public  assist- 
ance whatever  or  allowances  which  are  ut- 
terly inadequate — $34  55  per  month  for  the 
average  family  in  Mississippi,  for  example. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  all  poor  children 
are  in  families  who  are  not  yet  on  AFDC  This 
situation  is  not  likely  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely. 

Moreover,  the  income  of  most  families  on 
relief  is  still  below  the  poverty  level,  and 
increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  various 
plans  of  Income  maintenance,  such  as  the 
negative  income  tax,  to  bring  all  Americans 
up  at  least  to  the  poverty  line.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  a  system  of  wage 
supplements  for  low-paid  workers. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Federal  government 
will  also  greatly  expand  its  outlays  on  urban 
housing.  The  Housing  Act  of  1968  calls  for 
the  rehabilitation  or  construction  of  six 
million  shelter  units  for  the  needy  over  the 
next  ten  years.  And  construction  costs,  al- 
ready rising  at  the  rate  of  5  %  a  year,  will  be 
under  Increased  pressure  in  coming  years. 
Rent  supplements  and  Interest  subsidies  are 
scheduled  to  increase  sharply. 

Similarly,  expenditures  on  public  education 
have  been  mounting  rapidly  In  recent  years 
and  there  is  every  Indication  that  this  will 
continue.  Indeed,  they  are  likely  to  accelerate 
wherever  serious  efforts  are  made  to  provide 
disadvantaged  children  with  the  quality  of 
education  they  need.  And  so  it  is  with  many 
other  governmental  programs. 

THE   ECONOMIC   COSTS 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  economist, 
one  of  the  big  costs  of  poverty  is  that  the 
poor  are  a  drain  on  the  economy.  Msjiy  pro- 
duce nothing  whatever,  except  children  they 
cannot  provide  for,  and  the  productivity  of 
those  who  do  work  is  very  low.  Most  of  them 
pay  no  taxes  and  never  will. 

During  the  Industrial  Revolution,  many  of 
the  well-to-do  owed  their  affluence  in  part  to 
the  exploitation  of  the  productive  labor  of 
the  poor — the  "downtrodden  masses.  '  But 
in  our  era,  most  of  those  who  are  productive 
Btre  comparatively  well  off.  And  the  poor, 
instead  of  being  a  source  of  wealth,  are 
mostly  unproductive  and  are  a  heavy  burden 
to  society. 

In  fact,  the  high  natality  among  the  poor 
results  in  a  large-scale  diversion  of  resources 
to  support  children  who  were  unwanted  In 
the  first  place  and  who  are  fettered  with  great 
handicaps.  These  offspring  constitute  new, 
continuing  claims  on  the  meager  incomes  of 
their  unfortunate  parents  and  on  the  funds 
of  the  community  available  for  social  better- 
ment. 

At  birth  control  clinics,  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding family  planning  services  averages  only 
$20  to  $25  per  patient  per  year.  The  saving 
to  society  from  not  having  to  support  un- 
wanted children  and  provide  them  with  all 
kinds  of  public  services  would  be  far  in 
excess  of  the  negligible  cost  of  helping  the 
parents  to  avoid  births  they  do  not  want. 
Estimates  of  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  family 
planning  programs  range  from  50-to-l  up  to 
lOO-to-l. 

Indeed,  no  other  program  that  is  politically 
feasible  would  even  begin  to  compare  with 
family  planning  In  effectiveness  in  reducing 
poverty  and  the  costs  related  to  poverty.  Un- 
til we  make  an  adequate  investment  of  this 
kind,  the  unfettered  stork  will  continue  to 
frustrate  Increasingly  expensive  programs  to 
alleviate  poverty.  And  the  greatest  return  on 
such  an  Investment  would  be  not  in  dollars 
but  in  himian  terms. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE? 

How  much  is  being  done  In  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  to  help  the  poor 
In  limiting  the  size  of  their  families?  The 
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answer,  in  general.  Is:  Nowhere  near  enough 
compared  with  the  need. 

It  Is  estimated  that  about  800,000  medi- 
cally dependent  women  are  presently  being 
served  by  family  planning  facilities,  public 
and  private,  and  that  there  are  almost  four 
and  a  half  million  others  who  still  need  to 
be  reached,  about  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
white,  one-third  nonwhlte.  And  there  are 
many  more  families  hovering  above  the  pov- 
erty line  who  urgently  need  these  services 
too. 

Planned  Parenthood  groups  sponsor  some 
470  birth  control  clinics  throughout  the  U.S. 
These  centers  certainly  deserve  merit  badges 
for  dedication  and  quality  of  service,  but 
most  of  them  are  small,  understaffed,  and 
lacking  In  adequate  funds. 

In  relation  to  the  need,  governmental  ac- 
tion to  date  has  been  far  from  adequate.  Al- 
though, at  long  last,  the  Federal  government 
has  recognized  that  it  has  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  problem  and  has  from  time  to 
time  acknowledged  its  seriousness,  actual 
progress  has  been  slow  and  cautious.  Money 
and  staff  committed  to  deal  with  it  still  rank 
below  a  hundred  less  urgent  projects. 

Six  Federal  agencies  are  involved  In  one 
way  or  another  In  family  planning.  Of  these. 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  are  the  most  active. 
Some  agencies  which  should  be  leaders  in 
this  field,  such  as  the  Public  Health  Service, 
have  done  comparatively  little. 

Although  In  the  past  the  total  amount 
expended  by  the  government  was  almost  neg- 
ligible, $31.5  million  has  been  earmarked  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  President  Johnson's 
budget  calls  for  a  token  increase  in  1970.  To 
be  sure,  this  represents  some  improvement 
over  previous  years,  but  it  can  easily  be  put 
into  perspective.  For  instance,  HEW's  1969 
budget  is  about  S14'2  billion,  and  the  birth 
control /planning  part  represents  only  one- 
eighth  of  1%.  Professor  Paul  R.  Ehrllch.  pro- 
fessor of  biology  at  Stanford  University,  calls 
this  "less  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  not 
even  a  good  micro-drop.""  In  comparison 
with  the  immense  costs  of  poverty — hviman, 
financial,  social  and  economic — It  is  Indeed  a 
paltry  sum. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  agencies  Involved 
have  not  yet  adopted  formal  decisions  to  ini- 
tiate programs  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Except 
for  a  recent  requirement  that  family  plan- 
ning services  must  be  made  available  to 
AFDC  recipients,  the  government  leaves  the 
initiation  of  programs  to  state  and  local 
agencies  and  many  of  these  are  doing  little 
or  nothing  about  the  problem.  Many  hospi- 
tal boards  are  still  indifferent  or  even  hostile 
toward  family  planning.  Only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  hospitals  with  large  maternity  services 
operate  clinics  where  birth  control  services 
are  available  for  needy  patients.  If  state  and 
local  agencies  entitled  to  Federal  assistance 
happen  to  have  such  programs  and  request 
funds  for  them.  HEW  does  not  object,  pro- 
vided funds  are  available. 

But  available  funds  are  Inadequate,  and 
some  of  the  local  programs  that  do  exist  need 
more  money.  The  director  of  the  Georgia  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  states:  "There 
needs  to  be  a  great  Increase  in  the  level  of 
support  from  the  Federal  government  for 
this  very  necessary  activity." 

Dr.  Alan  Guttmacher.  president  of  Planned 
Parenthood-World  Federation,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower  and  Poverty  In  1967, 
stated: 

"The  question  that  faces  xis  today  Is  not 
whether  or  not  family  planning  services  are 
needed:  it  is  not  a  question  of  beneficial  re- 
sults: It  is  not  even  a  question  of  individual 
or  societal  acceptance — rather  it  Is  a  question 
of  the  degree  of  priority  we  are  willing  to 
place  on  family  planning  services  for  the 
medically  imp>overlshed  and  how  far  we  are 
willing  to  go  to  implement  that  priority."  " 
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The  President's  Committee  on  Population 
and  Family  Planning,  whose  report  was  Is- 
sued in  November,  1968,  concluded  that  "the 
Federal  government  must  undertake  a  much 
larger  effort  if  this  nation  hopes  to  play  its 
proper  role  In  attaining  a  better  life  for  its 
people."  " 
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PROF.  MARVIN  KALKSTEIN'S 
STATEMENT  ON  THE  ABM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30,   1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  2 
I  participated  In  an  Informal  congres- 
sional hearing  on  the  antl-ballistic-mls- 
sile  system  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  Council  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy — SANE — at  the  Ethical  Cultural 
Society  in  New  York  City.  During  the 
hearing  testimony  was  presented  by  sev- 
eral expert  witnesses  familiar  with  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  anti-balllstic- 
missile  system,  all  of  whom  opposed  the 
development  and  the  deployment  of  any 
ABM  system,  whether  it  be  the  Johnson 
administration's  Sentinel  or  the  Safe- 
guard program  proposed  by  President 
Nixon. 

Since  that  hearing  more  and  more 
Representativec  and  Senators  have  be- 
gun to  question  the  need  and  wisdom  of 
developing  an  ABM  system.  In  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  access  to  some 
of  the  testimony  which  we  received  at 
our  New  York  hearing,  I  am  today  in- 
serting in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
statement  by  Prof.  Marvin  Kalkstein, 
associate  professor  In  the  Earth  and 
Space  Sciences  Department  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook — 
who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  Committee  on 
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ABM.  On  Aprll|l4. 1969, 1  Included  in  the 
Record  a  stateilient  by  Prof.  John  E.  Ull- 
mann,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Management,  Marketing  and  Business 
Statistics  of  Hofstra  University  In 
Hempstead,  N.y. 

I  commend  the  views  expressed  by 
these  two  professors  to  my  colleagues: 

CONGBESSION.I  L    HEARING    ON    THB    ABM 

(Marvin  Kalkst«tn,  associate  professor.  Earth 
and  Space  Sciences  Department,  Stony 
Brook,  chalmuin.  Federation  of  American 
Sclentlsu  Comj  alttee  on  ABM) 
There  are  4  basic  concerns  with  regard  to 
the  ABM  Issue.  Tl.ese  are: 

1.  Siting,  In  comectlon  with  the  meet  re- 
cent proposals  f<r  deployment  of  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM  system 

2.  Effectiveness  of  proposed,  or  any  other 
ABM  system. 

3  The  arms  rac( . 
4.  Economics. 

The     proposed     Sentinel     defense    system 
Is  meant  to  provide  an  area  defense  and  as 
such  each  Sentlnd  site  Is  supposed  to  afford 
protection  to  an  egg-shaped  area,   which   Is 
roughly   1.000-1,2(0  mUes  long  and  700-800 
wiles  across  at  Ita  widest  porUon.  Obviously 
with  tms"  area  of  coverage  it  would  not  be 
nwessarf  to  locate  the  Sentinel  site  near  a 
particular  point     city)    in   order  to  protect 
that   point    (city).   By   proposing   to   locate 
most  of  the  Sentinel  sites  in  close  proximity 
to  major  urban  centers,  a  number  of  serious 
questions  are  raised.  The  first  Is  the  possibil- 
ity  of   accidental   explosion   of   the   nuclear 
warhead  on  the  Spartan  missile.  WhUe  the 
possibility  of  an  a<  cldent  may  be  very  small 
the  possibility  car  not  be  ruled  out-   and  If 
such  an  accident    vere  to  occur  near  a  city 
the  result  would  b ;  catastrophic.  The  explo- 
sion  of   the   Spartan's   2-megaton   warhead 
would  cause  almost  complete  destruction  of 
buildings  by  blast   )ut  to  a  distance  of  about 
3  miles,  extensive   Ires  out  to  a  distance  of 
about  8  miles,  and  second-degree  body  bums 
to  those  caught  Ir    the  open  to  a  distance 
of  about  12  miles,    f  such  an  explosion  were 
centered  at  Tenafl-.  New  Jersey,  large  por- 
tions  of   Manhattai   and    the   Bronx    would 
suffer  these  effects.  In  addition,  lethal  levels 
of  radioactive  fallout  could  blanUet  portions 
of  Brooklyn.  Queen  i,  and  Long  Island 

The  second  question  pertains  to  an 
enemy's  targeting  doctrine  In  the  event  of 
an  attack  upon  the  United  States.  The  effect 
would  be  to  make  those  cities  that  are  in 
close  proximity  to  Sentinel  sites  possible 
targets  for  an  enemy's  first  strike,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  targeis  for  an  enemy's  second 
strike,  which  they  already  are  likely  to  be 
This  is  of  particular  concern  since  this  coun- 
try has  some  contrdl  with  respect  to  a  sec- 
ond strike  (there  vould  be  no  enemy  sec- 
ond strike  without  %  first  strike  by  us)  but 
obviously  has  little  control  with  respect  to 
an  enemy's  first  strH  e. 

The  third,  and  in  some  respects  most  seri- 
ous question  Is  wh,  the  Army  has  proposed 
to  install  the  SenUnel  system  sites  close 
to  cities.  There  is  j  ood  reason  to  question 
the  credibility  and  Intention  of  the  Army 
since  the  Sentinel  system  as  proposed  by 
Secretary  McNamari  was  to  remain  a  thin 
system  and  since  tiie  understanding  given 
to  Congress  last  yea/  was  that  It  would  not 
be  located  in  heavily  populated  areas.  The 
only  logical  reason  for  the  Army  attempt- 
ing to  locate  the  s  tes  near  cities  was  to 
get  a  foot  In  the  c  oor  toward  bulldlne  a 
thicker  missile  defense  system. 

The  SenUnel  systein  as  proposed  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara  was  Intended  to  provide  an 
area  defense  against  a  small,  simple  first 
generation  ICBM  th-eat,  such  as  the  Chi- 
nese might  have  in  the  1970's.  There  are 
^!^^^\r  ?^  over^mlng  such  a  defense. 
The   Sentinel  systenj    would    be   IneffecUve 
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against  attack  by  means  other  than  ICBM's- 
for  example,  low-flying  aircraft,  cruise  mis- 
siles, missiles  launched  from  offshore  sub- 
marine, and  warheads  smuggled  Into  portB 
and  other  locations  and  then  detonated    In 
addition,   there  are  a  number  of  easy   and 
inexpensive  means  by  which  an  ICBM  can 
penetrate   an   area   defense.   These   penetra- 
tion aids  Include  fragmentation  of  the  mis- 
sile's booster  rocket,  chaff,  decoys,  electronic 
Jamming,   and  radar  blackout  produced   by 
the  pre-detonatlon  at.  high  altitude  of  an 
Incoming  missile.  All  of  these  are  relatively 
simple  and  at  least  some  would   be   likely 
to  be  Incorporated  by  an  enemy  whose  Ini- 
tial ICBM  deployment  would  be  faced  with 
an   ABM.   Plnaily,    the  defense   can   also   be 
overwhelmed  by  numbers.  An  enemy  can  be 
successful   by   concentrating   the   attack  so 
that  It  targets  more  missiles  upon  a  given 
city  than  there  are  defensive  missiles  to  pro- 
tect It.  It  must  also  be  realized  that  an  ABM 
system  to  be  truly  effective  must  work  close 
to   perfection.   Past   experience   with   major 
weapons  systems  Involving  complicated  elec- 
tronic components  give  little  reason  for  con- 
fidence   that    the    highly   complicated   ABM 
system  would  be  effective. 

The  third  concern  Is  that  the  deployment 
Of  an  ABM  system  would  lead  to  a  greatlv 
accelerated  and   heightened  arms  race-    the 
end  result  of  which  would  be  a  decrease  In 
our   security   and    In    the   stability   of    the 
present  world  situation.  Since  the  basis  of 
the  present  strategic  deterrent  stability  is 
the   assured   destruction   that  each  country 
Is  well  aware  that  It  can  deliver  and  receive 
any  move  by  one  .side  to  reduce  this  level' 
of  destruction  to  Itself  would  call  for  a  com- 
pensating Increase  In  offense  by  the  other 
side.  Since  the  Improvements  In  offense  nec- 
essary   to    offset    any    defensive    effort    are 
re  atlvely  Inexpensive   and   easy  to  accom- 
plish   It  can  be  expected  that  this  reaction 
will   take  place.   Thus,   there  Is   the  danger 
of  a  continuing   action-reaction,   offensive- 
defensive   race   leading  to  higher  levels   of 
arms.  The  consequences  of  this  will  be  great- 
er uncertainty  and  less  stability  with  regard 
to   mutual   deterrence,   and   a   greater   risk 
of    nuclear    war    possibly    accompanied    by 
even  higher  levels  of  damage  than  previous- 
ly  would  have  been  the  case. 

An  arms  race  such  as  that  suggested  would 
Obviously  be  a  very  costly  business.  The  Ini- 
tial  proposed   deployment   estimated   origi- 
nally   at    4-5    billion    dollars    now    appears 
likely  to  cost  about  10  billion  dollars  and 
this  is  only  for  a  thin  system.  A  thick  sys- 
tem, which  is  likely  to  follow,  has  been  esti- 
mated   at    40-50    billion    dollars    and    could 
quite  possibly  cost  many  times  that  much. 
In   addition,   once  one   engages   In   defense 
against  missile  attack,  one  must  strengthen 
the  other  components  of  one's  defense  sys- 
tem.  Within   one  week  of  Secretary  McNa- 
mara s  September  17,  1967,  announcement  of 
the  decision  to  deploy  the  Sentinel  system 
a  plan  was  announced  for  a  new  4  billion 
dollar  air  defense  system.  An  ABM  defense 
would  also  necessitate  a  fallout  shelter  pro- 
gram. It  is  thus  easy  to  contemplate  the  ex- 
penditure of  100  billion  dollars  or  more  Just 
on   defense   if   we  should   embark   upon   an 
ABM  program.  And  that  money  Is  only  the 

?i.°H"^''/M^  '*'°"''*  ^^  ^P^'^t  °n  defense. 
Added  to  this  would  be  the  tens  of  billions 
Of  dollars  spent  on  upgrading  the  offense 
with  such  systems  as  the  Multiple  Inde- 
?mt1^,?>"^      Targetable      Re-entry      Vehicle 

d^  (sc'^^'^'  ^"'-"''^''=  ^^^^  ^-^ 

As  m  the  case  of  the  Vietnam  war.  ABM 
clearly  raises  the  question  of  American  pri- 
orities. It  represents  another  clear  example 
of  enormous  unwarranted  defense  expendi- 
ture at  a  time  when  many  pressing  do- 
mestic needs  go  unheeded.  The  danger  to 
this  country  is  not  from  Soviet  or  Chinese 
missiles,  but  from  the  deterioration  of  our 
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cities  and  a  continuing  InlUtlonary  trend 
and  heavy  tax  burden. 

The  most  crucial  foreign  policy  issue  fac- 
ing the  United  States  Is  the  question  of  the 
missile  talks  with   the  Soviet  Union    If  we 
are  to  put  a  real  halt  to  the  arms  race    it 
is  necessary  that  we  get  on  with  these  talks 
as   soon   as  possible.  While  It  may   be  that 
Congress  will  withhold  the  money  for  ABM 
this  year.  ABM  can  come  up  again  and  again 
in  the  defense  budget  In  future  years   Fur- 
thermore,  even  if  the  ABM  is  halted,   the 
arms  race  can  continue  and  escalate  by  the 
deployment    of    offensive    systems    such    as 
NHRV  and  SCAD.  The  only  sure  way  to  stop 
all  of  this  Is  by  negotiating  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  prohibit  the  fur- 
ther  procurement  and  deployment  of  new 
strategic   weapons   systems.   Until   an   effort 
to   achieve   this   goal    is   made,   the   United 
States  Itself  should  hold  off  on  the  further 
procurement  and  deployment  of  such  sys- 
^ms.  Also,  unless  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  proceed  along  these  lines,  the 
Non-Proliferatlon    Treaty,    which    calls    for 
such  negotiations  under  Article  VI   is  likely 
to   remain   unsigned   by   a   number   of  im- 
portant non-nuclear  weapon  nations 
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RED  CHINESE  VOTE  BY  FOOT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30.  1969 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
have  lived  under  Communist  tyranny  are 
best  qualified  to  judge  its  merits  and 
faults.  East  or  West,  all  who  have  suf- 
fered persecution  under  communism  al- 
ways continue  heroic  eflforts  for  a  chance 
at  liberty— even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives 
in  escaping  from  the  Communist  system. 
Yet.  there  are  those  in  our  free  coun- 
try, with  no  personal  experience  under 
communism,  who  would  use  their  free- 
dom to  attack  free  institutions  and  yes 
even  some  who  would  overthrow  our  con- 
stitutional  Government   in   a   frenzied 
move  to  establish  a  Communist  United 
otates  of  America. 

The  constant  reports  of  refugees  flee- 
ing Red  China  should  discourage  any 
thinking  man  from  suggesting  that  we 
recognize  Mao.  and  legitimate  the  poUU- 
cal  system  which  enslaves  800  million 
Chinese  on  the  mainland. 

I  include  a  special  report  from  Hong 
Kong,  by  Allan  Castro,  as  foUows: 
GtJNs  Halt  a  Plight  to  Hong  Kong 
(By  Alan  Castro) 
Hong  Kong.   April   29.— The   Hong  Kong- 
Ch  na  border  erupted  to  gunfire  today  when 
Chinese  Communists  gunned  down  a  flock  of 

f^i^^fxf  ^^"^^  ^°  "^^1   *"oss  '^'•e  fences 
into  this  British  colony  before  dawn 

Villagers  at  Unmahang  in  the  Takullne 
border  area  said  there  were  at  least  20  people 
in  the  group  that  made  the  bid  to  flee  They 
sa  d  they  saw  six  refugees  felled  by  gunfire, 
although  apparently  none  of  them  were  crltl- 
°*ards""'  '^^^^  ^^"  rounded  up  by  border 
There  has  been  Increasing  activity  lately 
Involving  people  on  the  Chinese  side  trying 
to  escape  into  Hong  Kong.  Two  days  ago  a 
group  of  10.  including  four  women  and  chil- 
dren,  reached  here  by  the  filmsy  sampan. 
They  were  detained  by  British  police  for  •'il- 
legal entry."  Informante  said  at  least  four 
were  militiamen. 


THE  27.5-PERCENT  DEPLETION  AL- 
LOWANCE FOR  OIL  AND  GAS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

" '■  OF    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  30,  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  following  statement 
which  I  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  to  express  my  views  on 
"a  very  special  tax  benefit,"  the  27.5- 
percent  depletion  allowance  for  oil  and 
gets: 

There  are  numerous  Inequities  or  loop- 
holes In  the  present  tax  structure,  but  the 
worst  of  all.  in  my  opinion,  is  the  27.5-per- 
cent depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas. 
This  allowance  enables  the  taxpayer  to  de- 
duct each  year  27.5  percent  of  the  gross  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  oil  and  gas  from  a  pro- 
ducing property  up  to  50  percent  of  net  in- 
come. The  Justification  U  that  oil  and  gas 
companies  are  entitled  to  an  allowance  for 
exhaustion  of  this  natural  resource  In  com- 
puting their  taxable  income.  Just  as  other 
firms  are  entitled  to  a  depreciation  allowance 
for  wear  and  tear  on  the  capital  they  use. 
With  respect  to  most  expenditures  for  fixed 
capital,  the  tax  law  limits  total  deductions 
for  capital  recovery  to  the  amount  actually 
invested  by  the  texpayer  and  requires  that 
these  deductions  be  spread  over  the  useful 
life  of  the  property.  By  using  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance,  the  oil  and  gas  com- 
pany may  recover  Its  capital  costs  several 
times  over. 

By  the  use  of  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  primarily,  as  well  as  other  special 
tax  benefits,  the  oil  and  gas  industry  pays 


a  lower  rate  of  tax  than  that  borne  by  other 
industries,  and  the  Federal  Government  suf- 
fers a  serious  revenue  loss.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment estimates  that  In  fiscal  year  1968 
for  all  extractive  industries  $1.3  biUion  in 
revenue  was  lost  because  of  the  excess  of 
percentage  depletion  over  what  cost  deple- 
tion (deductions  equaling  actual  cost  or  in- 
vestment) would  have  totaled.  Most  of  that 
dollar  benefit  went  to  the  very  large  oil 
companies. 

Figures  published  In  the  August  5.  1968 
Issue  of  Oil  Week  for  23  of  the  largest  oil 
refiners  In  the  United  States  show  that  from 
1962  through  1967  the  average  Federal  tax 
payment  In  every  one  of  the  6  years  for  these 
companies  was  less  than  10  percent.  In 
1967  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  the  largest 
of  them  all.  paid  $166  million  In  Federal  taxes 
on  net  Income  before  taxes  of  $2,098  million, 
or  7.9  percent.  The  Atlantic  Refining  Com- 
pany, now  known  as  Atlantlc-Rlchfield.  had 
a  net  profit  In  1967  of  $130  million  and  paid 
no  Federal  Income  tax  at  all.  Most  corpora- 
tions In  other  Industries  paid  Federal  taxes 
at  a  rate  of  48  percent,  and  even  the  Individ- 
ual taxpayer  In  the  lowest  bracket  paid  at  the 
rate  of  14  percent. 

The  Treasury  Department  under  the  pre- 
vious Administration  estimated  that  2.2  mil- 
lion families  In  poverty  are  subject  to  In- 
come tax.  I  think  It  is  an  outrage  that  they 
as  well  as  the  heavily  burdened  middle  In- 
come taxpayer  should  be  required  to  sub- 
sidize oil  and  gas  Interests. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  most  strongly  that 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  for  the 
oil  and  gas  Industry  be  eliminated.  The 
claims  that  the  Industry  is  unusually  risky 
and  costly  do  not  warrant  such  a  bonanza. 
There  are  other  Industries  which  must  risk 
large  sums  without  any  special  tax  deduc- 
tions. It  Is  also  argued  that  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  Is  necessary  because  of 
the  strategic  Importance  of  oil  and  gas  to 
our  national  security.  There  are  many  other 


Industries  of  equal  Importance  to  our  secu- 
rity which  receive  no  special  benefits.  I  do 
not  believe  It  Is  In  our  national  Interest  to 
continue  this  special  privilege  to  the  oil 
and  gas  Industry. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  surcharge  for  another  year  in  order 
to  raise  the  revenue  this  country  needs  for 
the  Vietnamese  conflict  as  well  as  the  press- 
ing problems  here  at  home.  Quite  frankly  I 
have  difficulty  Justifying  the  extension  of 
this  tax  when  a  "loophole"  such  as  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  remains  In  our  tax 
structure. 

If  we  are  to  restore  the  faith  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  their  tax  system,  we  cannot 
continue  to  allow  these  special  Interests  to 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  majority.  The 
elimination  of  the  27.5  percent  oU  depletion 
allowance  would  be  a  giant  step  toward 
achieving  greater  equity  and  fairness  in  our 
tax  system  which  are  the  ultimate  goals  of 
tax  reform. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, another  area  which  relates  to  this 
matter  Is  the  need  for  Immediate  action  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  to  rescind  their 
administrative  ruling  which  provides  an  ad- 
ditional tax  advantage  enjoyed  by  American 
oil  companies  which  deprives  our  national 
treasury  of  an  estimated  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

For  many  years  the  entire  sum  of  the  royal- 
ties which  United  States  companies  pay  for- 
eign governments  for  oil  produced  abroad  is 
deducted  from  gross  income  for  tax  pur- 
poses— dollar  for  dollar.  In  addition  to  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  enjoyed  by  oil  com- 
panies, this  ruling  makes  It  a  fact  that  the 
oil  companies  have  "struck  It  rich." 

If  the  "equal  taxation"  policy  Is  to  be 
adopted,  then  it  Is  necessary  that  we  must 
enact  proper  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act — and  to  eliminate  highly  in- 
equitable administrative  rulings  of  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue  Service. 


SENATE— r/iMrsrfai/,  May  1,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Herman 
E.  Talmadge.  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Georgia. 

Dr.  George  Othell  Hand,  pastor,  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Columbus,  Ga.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

From  a  New  England  rope  factory  of 
colonial  days  has  come  a  brief  poem  en- 
titled "The  Ropes  of  Gold" : 

"Our  lives  must  be  anchored  with  golden 

ropes. 
Which  give  us  purpose,  meaning,  hopes. 
Know  the  ropes  and  you  will  be  free, 
To  know  them  not  means  slavery. 
What  are  these  precious  golden  strands, 
Holding  freedoms   unknown  in  other 

lands? 
These,  Friend,  are  the  ropes  of  gold, 
Which     all     our     priceless     treasures 

hold . . . 

"To  look  ahead,  at  horizons  far  .  .  . 
To  look  around,  at  a  distant  star  .  .  . 
To  look  upward,  to  the  coming  dawn  . . . 
To  trust  in  God  and  carry  on!" 

Let  us  pray : 

Eternal  God,  in  all  our  ways  we  would 
acknowledge  Thee — 
"Thy  glory  which  surrounds  us, 
Thy  grace  which  sustains  us." 


For  ourselves  and  our  fellow  men  we 
ask  for  the  enlightenment  of  divine  di- 
rection. 

In  gratitude  for  the  dedication  of  these 
distinguished  statesmen,  we  simply  ask 
that  they  may  be  daily  endowed  with  re- 
sponsible judgment  in  their  resourceful 
pursuit  of  the  common  good  for  America 
and  the  world.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pbo  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  1, 1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, April  29,  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  GRANT  CONSOLIDATION 
ACT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT RECEIVED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-112) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  received  on  April  30.  1969, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Senate  of 
April  29,  1969,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  administration  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, one  of  the  principal  needs  today 
is  to  improve  the  delivery  systems:  to 
ensure  that  the  intended  services  actu- 
ally reach  the  intended  recipients,  and 
that  they  do  so  in  an  eflScient,  economi- 
cal and  effective  manner. 

As  grant-in-aid  programs  have  pro- 
liferated, the  problems  of  delivery  have 
grown  more  acute.  States,  cities,  and 
other  recipients  find  themselves  increas- 
ingly faced  with  a  welter  of  overlapping 
programs,  often  involving  multiple  agen- 
cies and  diverse  criteria.  This  results  in 
confusion  at  the  local  level,  in  the  waste 
of  time,  energy  and  resources,  and  often 
In  frustration  of  the  intent  of  Congress. 
As  a  major  step  toward  improved  ad- 
ministration ot  these  programs,  I  urge 
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more  than  600  pages  even  to  set  forth 
brief  descriptions.  It  Is  an  almost  univer- 
sal complaint  of  local  government  officials 
that  the  web  of  programs  has  grown  so 
tangled  that  it  often  becomes  imperme- 
able. However  laudable  each  may  be  in- 
dividually, the  total  effect  can  be  one  of 
government  paralysis. 

If  these  programs  are  to  achieve  their 
intended  purposes,  we  must  find  new 
ways  of  cutting  through  the  tangle. 

Passage  of  the  Grant  Consolidation 
Act  would  not  be  a  substitute  for  other 
reforms  necessary  in  order  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  Federal  services,  but  it  is  an 
essential  element.  It  would  be  another 
vital  step  in  the  administrative  reforms 
undertaken  already,  such  as  establishing 
common  regional  boundaries  for  Federal 
agencies,    creating    the    Urban    Affairs 
Council    and    the   Office   of   Inter-gov- 
ernmental  Relations,  and  beginning  a 
streamlining    of    administrative    proce- 
dures for  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
Its  aim,  essentially,  is  to  help  make  more 
certain  the  delivery  and  more  manage- 
able  the   administration   of   a   growing 
complex  of  Federal  programs,  at  a  time 
when  the  problems  they  address  increas- 
mgly  cross  the  old  jurisdictional  lines  of 
departments  and  agencies. 

This  proposal  would  permit  rapid  ac- 
tion, initiated  by  the  President,  while 
preservmg  the  power  of  Congress  to  dis- 
approve such  action.  It  would  benefit  the 
m  tended  beneficiaries  of  the  programs 
involved:  it  would  benefit  State  and  local 
goverrunents.  which  now  have  to  contend 
with  a  bewildering  array  of  rules  and 
jurisdictions;  and  it  would  benefit  the 
American  taxpayer,  who  now  bears  the 
cost  of  administrative  inefficiencies. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  April  30,  1969. 
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Ice  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Hungary- 
and  ' 

Philip  K.  Crowe,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  to  Norway. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

Robert  D.  Moran,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Labor; 

Laurence  H.  Sllberman,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Labor;  and 

Arthur  Fletcher,  of  Washington,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Edward  E.  Johnston,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

William  Hin  Brown  III,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

S.  Con.  Res.  5.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  the 
nomination  of  Walter  J.  Hlckel  to  be  Secre- 
tary  of   the   Interior; 

S.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  Senate  document  studies  and 
hearings  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress;   and 

S.  Con.  Res.  16.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  eulogies  on 
Dwlght  David  Elsenhower. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COM- 
MITTEES SUBMITTED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  29.  1969.  the  following 
favorable  executive  reports  of  nomina- 
tions were  submitted,  on  April  30.  1969: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

Marshall  Green,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State; 

Joseph  H.  Blatchford,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps; 

C.  Burke  Elbrlck,  of  Kentucky,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Brazil; 

William  J.  Handley,  of  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Turkey; 

Robert  C.  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Spain; 

Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  India; 

William  Leonhart,  of  West  Virginia,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia; 

Val  Peterson,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Finland; 

Alfred  Puhan,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign  Sery- 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  biU  (H.R.  4153)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
H.  Con.  Res.  35.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  a  Veterans'  Benefits  Calculator; 
H.  Con.  Res.  95.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs; 

H.  Con.  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  iiie  200th  anniversary  of 
Dartmouth  College; 

H.  Con.  Res.  162.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  book  "Our 
American  Government,"  as  a  House  docu- 
ment; 

H.  Con.  Res.  183.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  1,000  additional 
copies  of  school  prayer  hearings; 

H.  Con.  Res.  192.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reprint  brochure  entitled  "How  Our  Laws 
Are  Made";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  193.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol  " 
and  providing  for  additional  copies 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HM.  4153)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
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and  offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

H.  Con.  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
Dartmouth  College. 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  severally  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration : 

H.  Con.  Res.  35.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  Veterans'  Benefits  Calculator; 

H.  Con.  Res.  95.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs; 

H.  Con.  Res.  162.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  book,  "Our 
American  Government,"  as  a  House  docu- 
ment; 

H.  Con.  Res.  183.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  1,000  additional 
copies  of  school  prayer  hearings; 

H.  Con.  Res.  192.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reprint  brochure  entitled  "How  Our  Laws 
Are  Made";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  193.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol," 
and  providing  for  additional  copies. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair  > .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  AIKEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken  »  be  recognized  to  speak  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  20  minutes  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour.  However.  I  ask  that  this 
recognition  be  given  to  the  Senator 
earlier  if  a  lapse  occurs  before  the  morn- 
ing hour  is  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
with  the  exception  of  the  nominations  in 


the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  In  order  to  make  a 
statement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  be  able  to  make  his 
statement  later. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  withdraw  the  reserva- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Edward  E.  Johnston,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Joseph  H.  Blatchford.  of  California,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  the  acting  minority  leader  in- 
dicated that  he  would  withhold  his 
reservation  of  objection  in  taking  up  the 
nominations,  on  the  assurance  that  he 
would  be  recognized  in  his  capacity  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY COMMISSION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  withdrew 
my  reservation  in  order  to  obtain  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

President  Nixon  has  sent  to  Capitol 
Hill  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Hill  Brown 
III  to  be  a  member  of  that  Commission. 
Mr.  Brown  is  a  constituent  of  mine  and 
a  longtime  friend.  He  has  been  endorsed 
by  both  Senators  from  Pemisylvania.  and 
therefore  no  question  of  senatorial  cour- 
tesy is  involved  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Senate  procedures. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  fairmlnded  and  emi- 
nently qualified  man;  and,  obviously.  If 
any  Senator  wishes  to  interrogate  him  or 
speak  to  him,  I  think  that  is  desirable; 
or,  if  any  Senator  wishes  more  informa- 
tion, I  think  that  is  desirable.  But  I  think 
now  is  the  time  to  Indicate  that  I  have 
always  supported  the  nominations  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  Senate  from  the 
executive  department,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Johnson  and  the 
administration  of  President  Nixon;  that 
this  is  a  nomination  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  two  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  90th  Congress,  and  no 
objection  was  lodged  at  that  time;  and 
that  the  nomination  failed  because  of  the 
lack  of  time  at  the  end  of  the  session.  I 
believe  It  is  the  only  nomination  resub- 
mitted by  President  Nixon. 

Therefore,  while  I  am  fully  in  accord 
with  the  courtesy  involved  in  deferring 
action  when  a  name  first  appears,  I  do 
want  it  to  be  made  crystal  clear  that  I 
intend  to  pursue  at  a  later  date  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President  and  to  act 
In  support  of  my  President  on  this  and 
on  other  nominations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  the  record  can  be  made  clear  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Brown,  there  Is 
no  'hold"  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in 
that  matter. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  "hold"  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr. 
President. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  NOMINATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  Senate. 

At  the  request  of  several  Senators,  it 
has  been  decided  that  the  nomination 
of  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  HEW  will  not  be  taken  up 
today,  but  rather  when  the  Senate  meets 
on  Monday  next. 


THE  21ST  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Friday,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
<Mr.  RiBicoFF)  read  a  statement,  signed 
by  48  Senators,  on  the  21st  anniversary 
of  Israel. 
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The  name  o: '  the  senior  Senator  from 
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New  Mexico  ^Mr.  Anderson)  was  In- 
advertently omitted  from  the  list,  and  I 
ask  unanimoua  consent  that  the  perma- 
nent Record  bf  corrected  to  include  the 
name  of  the  Sjenator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Andersow  as  one  of  the  signers  of 
that  statement: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROBLEMS  FkciNG  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—VIETNAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  J  Mr.  President,  the  100 
days  are  up  anc^  friends  and  foe  aUke  are 
analyzing  the  Accomplishments  of  the 
Nixon  administration  and  the  problems 
which  lie  before  it. 

I  personally  I  believe  that  President 
Nixon  must  be  I  given  a  large  plus  sign 
for  the  manner  In  which  he  has  handled 
affairs  of  the  Naftion  to  date. 

The  final  sccting  of  his  administra- 
tion, however,  niust  be  deferred  until  we 
see  mare  clearl^  the  maimer  in  which 
he  haiKlles  the  aroblems  of  today,  which 
are  almost  wholly  problems  handed 
down  to  him  frc^  the  recent  past. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
problems  facinig  Government  today 
would  be  a  futil*  and  unending  task. 

So  I  would  reduce  them  to  four — In- 
flation, poverty,  crime,  and  social  un- 
rest so  extreme  it  sometimes  becomes 
open  rebellion.    | 

They  are.  of  course,  all  related  to  each 
other,  and  the  caUses  overlap. 

However,  I  ^ould  go  further  and 
maintain  that  riost  of  these  problems 
are  also,  directN  or  indirectly,  an  out- 
growth of  the  wtr  in  Vietnam. 

So  we  can  logically  say  that  the  one 
great  immediate  problem  facing  us  today 
Is  the  war  in  Soutiieast  Asia. 

In  analyzing  Aur  position  in  South- 
east Asia  today,  it  Is  advisable  to  go  back 
a  few  years  arid  consider  what  has 
brought  us  to  th4  unenviable  and  seem- 
ingly fathomless,  predicament  we  find 
ourselves  in.        j 

Some  say  we  ^ad  no  business  going 
into  South  Vietnam  in  the  first  place. 
With  this  thesij.  I  disagree. 
After  the  fall  ^f  Dlen  Bien  Phu.  the 
departure  of  the  French  from  Indochina 
and  the  Geneva  Conference,  the  United 
States  was  instnmiental  In  helping  to 
move  nearly  l  inillion  refugees  from 
North  Vietnam  to  |the  south. 

Because  we  shired  responsibility  for 
their  coming  thei-e,  I  have  always  felt 
that  while  we  miy  have  had  no  legal 
commitment  to  tiiem.  we  certainly  did 
have  a  moral  obigation  to  help  them 
get  established. 

We  did  give  th;m  help,  and  by  1961 
there  were  in  th^  neighborhood  of  800 
American  technidians  and  advisers  in 
South  Vietnam. 

We  encouraged  the  creation  of  what 
we  hoped  would  bt  a  stable  government 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Diem. 

Then,  on  Noveniber  1,  1963,  President 
Diem  was  killed  arid  chaos  in  the  Saigon 
government  followed. 

Between   that   lame   and   June   1965 
when  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  took  the  reins  of 
government.  South  Vietnam  underwent 
11  changes  of  administration 


By  mid- 1965  the  number  of  American 
military  personnel  in  South  Vietnam  had 
passed  the  50.000  mark. 

General  Ky  asked  the  United  States 
for  modem  equipment,  including  modem 
fighter  planes. 

Instead  of  fighter  planes,  we  sent  him 
military  personnel  and  trainer  planes 

Only  last  week,  we  were  advised  that 
the  United  States  is  now  sending  to 
South  Vietnam  the  first-class  fighter 
planes  which  were  requested  in  1965 

We  steadily  increased  the  number  of 
military  personnel  sent  to  South  Viet- 
nam until  It  reached  a  total  of  550.000 
In  December  1965.  President  Johnson, 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  advisers 
ordered  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam' 
I  think  President  Johnson  really  be- 
lieved that  such  action  would  end  the 
war  in  a  short  time,  but  he  was  terribly 
mistaken. 

The  war  had  now  become  not  a  Viet- 
namese civil  war  but  an  American  war 
against  North  Vietnam. 

Prom  then  on  a  formal  agreement  to 
end  the  fighting  became  quite  impossi- 
ble and.  In  my  opinion,  will  remain  that 
way  untU  such  time  as  the  conflict  again 
becomes  localized. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Government 
asked  Russia  and  China  for  materiel  and 
equipment. 

Russia  and  China  did  not  make  the 
mistake  we  did. 

They  did  not  send  troops. 

They  sent  equipment  which  was  good 
enough  to  cause  unexpected  destruction 
to  the  American  Air  Force. 

I  note  that  recently  some  advocates 
of  expanding  the  war  against  North 
Vietnam  accredit  our  failure  to  achieve 
a  military  victory  to  the  fact  that  we  did 
not  destroy  Hanoi  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
intematlonal  shipping  at  Haiphong 
Harbor. 

These  people  are  trying  to  alibi  theh- 
own  errors. 

Most  of  the  equipment  used  against  us 
did  not  come  through  Haiphong  Harbor 
and  the  destruction  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation at  Hanoi  would  have  simply  infuri- 
ated the  rest  of  the  worid  without  con- 
tributing to  a  military  victory  on  our 
part. 

The  excuse  given  for  sending  550  000 
men  to  South  Vietnam,  and  nearly  a 
million  to  Southeast  Asia  in  aU.  includ- 
ing South  Korea  and  the  Philippines 
was  that  we  were  fighting  a  monolithic 
Communist  conspiracy  which  would  first 
overwhelm    South    Vietnam    and    then 
Laos,  Cambodia.  ThaUand.  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines,  and  finally  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 
This  was  known  as  the  domino  theory 
All  countnes  which  were  threatened  by 
this  'monolithic  Communist  conspiracy" 
were  theoretically  thrown  into  a  panic 
Let  us  see  how  they  reacted,  however 
Of  course.  Laos,  which  had  suffered 
internal  dissension  for  years,  did  not 
change  materiaUy. 

In  fact.  Laotians  probably  felt  easier 
to  the  extent  that  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam  slowed  down  their  civU  strife 
Cambodia,  which  claims  to  be  strongly 
anti-Communist  and  Indeed  has  resisted 
a  takeover  by  China,  has  so  far  main- 
tamed  a  position  of  near  neutrality. 
Thailand,  where  large  forces  of  Ameri- 
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can  military  have  been  stationed  for 
some  years,  sent  only  2.500  men  to  South 
Vietnam  and  then  added  more  only  when 
the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  the  costs 
Malaysia  and  Singapore  made  no  con- 
tribution whatever. 

The  PhUlppines  contributed  a  small 
number  of  workers. 

Australia,  which  in  Worid  War  n  gave 
346.000  men  to  all  theaters  of  war  has 
had  less  than  8,000  men  stationed  in 
South  Vietnam  at  any  one  time 

New  Zealand  contributed  70,000  men 
In  Worid  War  n  but  less  than  600  New 
Zealanders  have  been  In  South  Vietnam 
at  any  one  time. 

In  other  words,  the  domino  theory  was 
not  accepted  by  the  domino  states  and 
the  number  of  Americans  killed  in  the 
Vietnamese  war  so  far  is  greater  than 
the  total  number  of  military  personnel 
contributed  by  our  allies,  excluding 
South  Vietnamese  forces  themselves. 

It  is  true  there  have  been  some  40  000 
South  Koreans  aiding  us  in  South  Viet- 
nam but  while  they  were  there,  we  have 
had  over  50,000  Americans  stationed  in 
South  Korea. 

That  is  the  unenviable  history  of  our 
participation  In  the  Vietnamese  war  to 
date. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enumerate  here  the 
costs  of  this  war  in  terms  of  men.  money 
and  material  because  these  staggering 
totals  are  already  well  publicized. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  present  admhistra- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  should  decide 
what  to  do  about  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances In  which  we  find  ourselves. 

AU  kinds  of  suggestions  are  offered 
irom  "Pull  everything  we  have  out  of 
Vietnam  tomorrow."  to  "Let  us  use  the 
atom  bomb  and  show  them  who  is 
running  this  world." 

Both  of  these  extreme  proposals  are 
quite  ridiculous. 

We  cannot  pull  out  of  South  Vietnam 
tomorrow  unless  we  have  a  pretty  good 
Idea  of  the  situation  we  are  leaving  be- 
tiind. 

And  we  cannot  use  the  atom  bomb 
without  inviting  the  destruction  of  much 
of  the  world. 

The  division  of  sentiment  which  exists 
m  the  United  States  Is  undoubtedly  re- 
fiected  among  the  Vietnamese  people 
themselves,  both  North  and  South  and 
within  the  Vietnamese  Government. 

Tliere  are  people  in  Vietnam  who  wish 
the  United  States  would  get  out  and  let 
them  have  their  own  war  back,  believing 
that  only  then  will  it  be  possible  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  reasonable  conclusion. 

Then  there  are  those  who  simply  do 
not  want  the  war  to  end  because  of  the 
exceptional  income  to  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  alike  which  results  from  its 
continuance. 

There  are  many  brave  South  Viet- 
namese who  have  been  killed,  or  suffered 
destruction,  but  there  are  others  who 
have  acquired  much  v/calth. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  only  war  in  which 
we  have  ever  participated  where  the 
United  States  has  financed  both  sides 
to  such  a  degree. 

The  "slippage"  of  American  materiel 
food.  fuel,  and  even  PX  goods  into  Com-' 
munist  hands  has  been  outrageous 
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The  "kumsha"  to  local  officials  and 
protection  money  paid  the  enemy  makes 
loyal  Americans'  blood  boil. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  will  never  willingly  go 
back  to  their  old  standards  of  living. 

It  is  safe  to  say  also  that  with  the  end 
of  the  war  a  greatly  increased  develop- 
ment of  all  Southeast  Asia  could  ensue, 
bringing  at  least  a  modicimi  of  prosperity 
to  all  of  these  countries,  including  what 
is  now  North  Vietnam. 

I  say  "could"  because  this  will  depend 
on  how  wisely  the  resources  and  wealth 
now  being  spent  on  the  war  are  diverted 
to  peacetime  uses. 

Many  things  have  happened  in  the  last 
5  years  to  make  a  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces  from  South  Vietnam  both 
feasible  and  advisable. 

First,  the  dorrflno  theory  has  been  well 
exploded  by  the  domino  states  them- 
selves. 

The  South  Vietnamese  people  now  ap- 
pear to  be  strong  enough  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet,  and  much  territory  has 
been  made  livable  again.  If  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet  now  It  is  a  safe  bet  they  never  will 
be. 

There  is  little  danger  that  South  Viet- 
nam could  be  taken  over  from  the 
outside. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam  alike  are  sick  and  tired 
of  the  war. 

The  present  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment appears  willing  to  conduct  a  na- 
tional election  and  concede  voting  rights 
to  many  who  up  to  now  have  been  re- 
garded as  outcasts. 

The  country  of  Indonesia,  formerly  a 
potential  threat  from  the  south,  is  now 
firmly  in  the  hands  of  an  anti-Com- 
munist government. 

Russia,  presently  enjoying  strained 
relations  with  Communist  China,  appar- 
ently feels  that  there  is  no  more  to  be 
gained  by  continuation  of  the  American- 
Vietnamese  war  and  seems  to  Indicate  a 
willingness  to  help  bring  It  to  an  end. 

So  it  is  my  belief  that  the  United  States 
would  do  well  to  advise  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  inamedlately  of  our 
Intentions  and  then  start  an  orderly 
withdrawal  of  our  military  personnel, 
turning  that  coimtry  and  that  war  back 
to  its  rightful  owners. 

It  may  take  some  time  to  complete  this 
operation  but  it  should  be  started  with- 
out delay. 

It  may  be  hi  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  to  maintain  a 
base  somewhere  In  the  Southeastern 
Asian  area  similar  to  the  one  we  now 
have  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  but  to  con- 
tinue to  Inject  our  economic  and  mili- 
tary strength  on  a  massive  scale  without 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  nations 
of  the  area  Is.  to  say  the  least,  short- 
sighted diplomacy. 

I  realize  that  a  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  would  create  some  concern  to 
those  who  have  found  the  war  to  be  a 
financial  bonanza. 

These  people,  however,  are  adroit  and 
resourceful. 

They  will  continue  to  do  business. 

The  United  States  Is  not  going  to  dis- 
arm. 

To  do  so  would  invite  aggression  and 
disaster. 


We  are  not  going  to  stop  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  this  business  is  bound  to  in- 

Our  withdrawal  from  the  Southeast 
Asian  war,  however,  would  bring  great 
rejoicing  among  those  people  who  have 
In  the  past  and  may  In  the  future  suffer 
personal  and  economic  distress. 

It  will  also  be  a  major  factor  In  restor- 
ing respect  for  law  and  order  in  our  own 
coimtry. 

Commonsense  should  tell  us  that  we 
have  now  accorhpllshed  our  purpose  as 
far  as  South  Vietnam  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  first  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont,  the  senior  Re- 
publican in  this  body  in  years  of  service, 
has  seen  fit  to  make  this  extraordinary 
and  eloquent  speech  today.  It  Is  good  that 
it  comes  from  a  member  of  the  admin- 
istration now  In  office.  It  is  good  that 
the  cards  are  laid  out  on  the  table,  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  tells  It 
"as  It  is." 

What  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
done  is  to  furnish  the  Senate,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Nation  with  an 
analysis  of  the  situation  as  it  exists  In 
Vietnam  which  few  of  us  are  aware  of. 
He  has  done  well  to  explode  the  domino 
theory,  because  it  has  always  been  over- 
exaggerated  and  overstressed.  I  believe 
that  those  who  think  it  was  because  of 
what  happened  in  Vietnam  that  Indo- 
nesia was  able  to  overthrow  Sukarno 
are  mistaken  in  their  thesis. 

Then,  of  course,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator brings  home  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  countries  have  furnished  assist- 
ance of  a  kind  In  Vietnam.  He  also  em- 
phasizes that  insofar  as  some  of  those 
coimtries  are  concerned,  this  Nation  has 
borne  the  cost  of  the  deployment  of  their 
troops  In  the  conflict. 

The  Senator  states — and  this  is  some- 
tiling  which  I  think  should  be  made  clear 
In  view  of  some  of  the  questions  raised 
by  the  press  prior  to  the  Senate's  con- 
vening txiday — that: 

So  it  Is  my  belief  that  the  United  States 
would  do  well  to  advise  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  Immediately  of  our  intentions 
and  then  start  an  orderly  withdrawal  of  our 
military  personnel,  turning  that  country  and 
that  war  back  to  its  rightful  owners. 

The  Senator  Is  correct.  The  war  will 
have  to  be  settled  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves.  In  conjunction  with 
the  North  Vietnamese,  eventually  the 
settlement  will  have  to  be  made  there.  It 
is  their  country.  It  Is  theh:  future.  It 
Is  their  destiny  wiiich  happens  to  be  at 
stake.  It  is.  therefore,  about  time  that  the 
American  people  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment realize  this  to  be  a  fact  and 
recognize  that  tills  Is  not,  or  at  least 
should  not  be,  an  American  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  liave  maintained  for  a 
long  time  that  South  Vietnam  Is  not 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

I  make  that  same  statement  again. 

There  Is  one  part  of  the  Senator's 
speech  with  wliich  I  might  disagree — and 


perhaps  I  may  have  misinterpreted  his 
statement.  He  states : 

It  may  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  to  maintain  a  base 
somewhere  In  the  Southeastern  Asian  area 
similar  to  the  one  we  now  have  at  Quan- 
tanamo  Bay.  .  .  . 

There  is  more  to  follow  but  the  part 
I  have  referred  to  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

I  would  hope  that  once  a  peace  settle- 
ment Is  arrived  at,  we  would  withdraw — 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel — not  only  from 
Southeast  Asia  but  also,  whenever  pos- 
sible, from  the  mainland  of  Asia  because 
I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished  friend 
would  agree  with  me  we  are  not  an  Asian 
power.  We  are  primarily  a  Pacific  power 
with  peripheral  Interests  on  the  Asian 
Continent. 

But  I  do  want  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor to  know  that  I  am  thankful  he  made 
his  speech  today,  that  I  congratulate  him 
on  a  well  thought  out  and  honest  anal- 
ysis and,  as  usual.  liam  certain  that  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  be  given  the  kind  of  consideration 
which  they  deserve^and.  in  my  opinion, 
that  is  the  most  serious  consideration. 

You  have  done  a  good  job,  sir. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  the  re- 
marks which  he  has  just  made.  I  also 
want  to  agree  with  him  that  I  should 
have  used  the  word  "Pacific"  rather  than 
"Southeastern  Asian  area."  because  we 
are  a  Pacific  power  rather  than  an  Asian 
power  at  tills  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  it 
was  over  3  years  ago  the  Senator 
from  Montana  pointed  out  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  the  difficulties  wiilch 
we  were  entering  Into  at  that  time,  and 
Eilso  the  probability  that  there  was  no 
satisfactory  end  in  sight  to  the  course 
which  was  then  being  charted  for  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  may  be  allowed  to  proceed 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  yield  at  that  point  briefly? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
that  was  a  report  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  and  I  both  gave  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  confidential  basis.  I"hope  It  Is 
still  down  there,  and  that  President 
Nixon  will  take  the  opportunity.  If  chance 
offers,  to  read  that  report,  which  was  not 
too  voluminous  but  did  then,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  said,  state  a  few  things  which  are 
just  as  appUcable  today. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
helpfiU  If  President  Nixon  would  read 
that  report  which  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana made  to  President  Jotinson  3  years 
ago  last  December. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
listened  with  great  Interest  and  great 
profit  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  our 
senior  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  tliink  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
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(Mr.  PuLBRiciHT)  at  one  time  spoke  of 
"unthinkable  tlioughts,  "  and  I  believe 
that  there  is  ho  more  authoritative  voice 
in  this  Chamber  than  that  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  on  tile  subject  of  foreign  policy. 
When  he  ss  ys  the  things  which  he  said 
today,  whichj  need  so  urgently  to  be 
stated,  he  is  ftspecially  speaking  to  those 
who  would  hive  us  believe  there  is  no 
other  way-ex:ept  the  stalemated  quag- 
mire in  Paris,  and  that  we  are  irretriev- 
ably bound  tci  that,  or  that  the  heavens 
will  fall  in  if  ^e  try  something  else  which 
is  unilaterally  within  our  power. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Montani  ,  the  majority  leader,  who 
has  such  a  lo  ig-standing  and  beautiful 
friendship  wii  h  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, that  ths  kind  of  authority,  from 
the  source  f  roi  n  which  it  comes,  is  indis- 
pensable to  tie  country,  to  get  us  to 
thinking  aloni:  lines  which  will  free  us 
instead  of  ensl  ive  us,  and  tie  us  so  tightly . 
to  Saigon  tha  ;  they  can,  in  effect,  veto 
everything  wh  ch  we  believe  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  OT  m  country. 

I  congratula  ;e  my  colleague.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  h  m  to  be  so  direct  and  so 
honest.  As  we  know,  in  public  life  the 
source  from  which  an  idea  comes  is  emi- 
nently imports  nt  in  order  to  strip  it  of 
suspicion  that  the  idea  was  voiced  by 
someone  else.  Ii  that  connection,  I  think 
the  Senator  fnm  Vermont  has  rendered 
signal  ser\ice  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  [  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  i  fish  to  say  that,  of  course, 
there  is  another  way  than  through  the 
Paris  conferenc  e,  which  seems  to  be  irre- 
trievably bogged  down,  for  bringing  the 
war  to  a  reasoiable  conclusion. 

I  also  believe  that  our  administration 
thinks  there  is  ;  mother  way,  and  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  officials 
are  also  aware  of  it,  and  that  the  Viet- 
cong  and  the  N  )rth  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, as  well,  ai  e  aware  of  it. 

I  feel  that  ur  til  those  people  who  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  area  and 
what  goes  on  th<  re  are  permitted  to  settle 
their  own  affair:  i  to  a  greater  degree  than 
we  iiave  permitted  them  to  do  in  the  last 
few  years,  we  ar?  not  going  to  see  an  end 
to  the  conflict  md  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  possibility  that 
it  may  go  on  in  iefinitelv. 

Mr.  KENNED'  r.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I ;  rield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNED'  r.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermor  t  for  his  statement  here 
today.  I  think  al  of  us  who  serve  in  this 
body  are  very  much  aware  of  the  great 
contributions  the  Senator  has  made  par- 
ticularly in  the  fi  ;ld  of  foreign  policy  To- 
day, before  the  S  mate  and  the  American 
people,  I  think  ;he  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  brougt  t  that  background,  ex- 
perience, knowle(  Ige,  and  deep  interest  to 
the  Vietnam  i&iue  with  a  suggestion 
which  makes  grei  it  sense. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont whether  hi  has  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  matter  with  the 
administration,  cr  whether  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  recently  to  communi- 
cate his  ideas  to  responsible  people  with- 
in the  administration. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  a  good  question. 
The  answer  is  a  little  more  difficult. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  will  have 
to  admit  that  he  has  talked  with  many 
people,  both  from  the  administration 
and  from  other  sources,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  which  he  has,  he 
thought  it  might  be  helpful  to  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  the  statement 
wliich  he  has  made  today.  I  did  not  tell 
them  until  this  morning,  however,  that 
I  was  going  to  speak.  I  thought  it  was 
better  to  keep  that  to  ourselves.  But  the 
information  upon  which  I  base  the  state- 
ment I  think  was  from  quite  responsible 
sources. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  all  of  us  would 
take  some  heart  if  we  were  able  to  re- 
ceive from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  some  assurance  that  the 
administration  was  going  to  pay  heed  to 
these  suggestions  and  recommendations. 
They  are  not  unlike  the  kinds  of  pro- 
posals that  I  suggested  in  August  of  last 
year.  I  would  be  interested  in  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

In  August  of  last  year  I  made  a 
rather  extensive  statement  on  Southeast 
Asia.  In  that  speech  I  spoke  not  only  of 
the  mutual  withdrawal  of  United  States 
and  North  Vietnamese  forces  from  South 
Vietnam,  but  also  suggested  that  to  dem- 
onstrate to  both  Hanoi  and  Saigon  the 
sincerity  of  our  intentions,  we  should 
begin  to  significantly  decrease  both  our 
military  activity  and  military  personnel 
in  South  Vietnam  before  the  end  of  1968. 
I  think  that  suggestion  runs  very  close  to 
that  which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
suggesting  today. 

Referring  to  page  10  of  the  Senator's 
speech,  does  the  Senator  set  any  kind  of 
time  factor  or  time  limit  as  to  when 
withdrawal  of  troops  should  take  place? 
The  Senator  says  that  we  ought  to  be 
about  the  process  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  we  could  set 
a  definite  date  when  it  could  take  place. 
I  might  remind  the  Senator,  however, 
that  it  was  in  October  1966,  that  I  did 
recommend  strongly  to  the  administra- 
tion that  we  should  simply  say  at  that 
time  that  we  had  won  our  objective,  and 
withdraw.  I  think  it  would  have  been  en- 
tirely possible  at  that  time.  Had  it  been 
done,  I  believe  the  war  would  have  been 
virtually  over  by  now.  However,  it  was 
not  done,  and  we  still  have  the  same 
problem  facing  us.  I  would  not  under- 
take  to  speak   for  the   administration 
about  this  matter.  I  simply  say  I  believe 
the  administration  is  fully  aware  of  the 
different  possibilities  by  which  the  war 
might  be  brought  to  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  the  Senator's  feel- 
ing that  if  we  followed  the  course  of  de- 
creasing the  military  activity  and  re- 
ducing our  personnel  there,  it  would  con- 
vince our  friends  in  Saigon  that  they 
ought  to  move  into  a  more  aggressive 
bargaining  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front?  Is  that  part  of  the  reason  why 
the  Senator  is  making  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment are  now  tired  enough  of  the 
war,  and  strong  enough,  to  take  over  the 
situation  and  handle  it  themselves;  but 
some  of  them,  at  least,  realize  they  can- 
not bring  the  war  to  an  end  so  long  as  it 


is  an  American  war,  and  the  sooner  they 
get  their  own  war  back,  the  sooner  they 
will  be  able  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  warring  parties  over  there  to  get  to- 
gether. That  will  not  be  easy,  but  it  can 
be  done;  and  I  feel  that  the  various 
parties  involved  in  the  conflict  over  there 
are  fully  aware  of  it  and  are  sick  and 
tired  of  the  war  and  are  ready  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  thought  about  the 
concept  of   two-track   negotiations  for 
trying  to  resolve  the  Southeast  Asia  di- 
lemma.   By    two-track    negotiations,    I 
mean  that  there  would  be  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  with  regard  to  the  mutual 
withdrawal  of  troops.  The  other  set  of 
negotiations  would  be  between  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  the  South 
Vietnamese    Government.    It    has   long 
been  felt  that  we  might  very  well  be  able 
CO  get  an  agreement  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  withdraw  their  troops  with  a 
corresponding  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
or  perhaps  we  could  set  an  example  by 
withdrawing  some  of  our  own  troops, 
thus  getting  a  corresponding  withdrawal 
of  North  Vietnam's  troops.  Then  there 
would  be  at  least  the  start  of  a  settle- 
ment. The  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
could  simultaneously  work  out  the  des- 
tiny and  the  future  of  the  south 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  3  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  seriously  doubt  that  we 
could  reach  any  formal  agreement  with 
the  North  Vietnamese,  but  we  have  al- 
ready stopped  the  bombing  of  that  coun- 
try, and  I  feel  that  we  might  have  a 
tacit  understanding  that  we  would  get 
out  if  they  go  out.  It  would  be  gradual 
It  cannot  be  done  tomorrow.  It  cannot 
be  done  this  week.  But  I  think  that  is 
the  only  way  it  can  be  settled.  As  far 
as  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  Governments  are  concerned 
I  notice  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  softened  its  attitude  toward 
letting  the  enemy  participate  in  elections 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  let  them 
have  their  own  war  back  and  that  they 
can   come    to   a   reasonable   conclusion 
within  a  reasonable  time.  Reasonable  is 
a  very  valuable  word. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  there  is  wide- 
spread agreement  with  the  idea  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  to  get  a  tacit 
understanding  with  the  north  about  the 
withdrawal  of  their  troops  and  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  take  the  initiative,  and 
begin  the  process  by  withdrawing  some 
American  troops.  That  could  create  a 
climate  in  which  the  parties  in  the  south 
would  be  able  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences in  a  much  more  expeditious  man- 
ner. I  believe  it  would  demonstrate  to 
our  friends  in  the  south  that  we  really 
mean  business  in  terms  of  having  those 
parties  negotiate,  and  that  our  commit- 
ment for  the  future,  in  terms  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  is  not  something  guaran- 
teed forever. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  think  that  course  could 
be  followed,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
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be  desirable  or  effective  to  set  specific 
dates  or  specific  terms  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
subject  discussed  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Vermont,  I  wish  to  say  I  al- 
ways listen  with  great  interest  to  any 
expression  of  opinion  which  he  makes, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
I  think  he  has  made  a  very  important 
statement. 

I  do  wish  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact,  however,  that  if  we  want  to  help 
the  Executive,  we  had  better  put  the 
Senate  in  a  more  favorable  position  as 
a  whole  than  it  is  now.  The  last  two  of- 
ficial pronouncements  of  the  Senate  on 
this  subject  are  first,  our  ratification  of 
the  SEATO  agreement,  which  imposes 
certain  obligations  on  us,  and  second, 
our  passage  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  has  con- 
sidered offering  a  resolution  expressing 
the  advice  of  the  Senate  to  the  Execu- 
tive on  this  very  important  and  difficult 
question  which  he  has  been  discussing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  do 
not  think  the  SEATO  agreement  was 
very  effective,  and  the  Tonkin  Bay  res- 
olution was  grossly  overinterpreted — put 
it  that  way.  But  as  for  a  resolution  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  I  am  not  sure 
that  that  would  be  fruitful  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  is  mindful  that  there  is  a  distinct 
division  on  this  question  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Executive  knows 
that.  I  am  sure  that  the  way  to  attack 
this  matter,  is  to  attack  it  frontally. 
just  exactly  as  the  late  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  attacked  the  NATO  question,  by  of- 
fering a  resolution  stating  the  advice  of 
the  Senate,  which  is  a  constitutional 
right  and  privilege  of  the  Senate;  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor realizes  what  I  have  said  is  true:  the 
last  two  official  actions  of  the  Senate  on 
this  subject  matter  are  represented  in 
the  SEATO  agreement  and  Xhe  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution.  c 

It  does  occur  to  me  that  strong  and 
powerful  as  the  Senator's  voice  is,  and 
as  are  the  other  voices  which  have  been 
raised  in  approval  of  his  position,  they 
are  still  individual  voices  of  individusJ 
Senators;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Senate  wants  to  be  forthright  about  this 
matter,  'it  should  consider  a  resolution 
putting  the  Senate  on  record,  because 
what  the  Senator  is  suggesting  is  putting 
the  Executive  on  record  in  this  highly 
controversial  matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  had  a  resolution 
submitted  to  me,  which  I  have  not  had 
time  to  study  up  to  this  time.  However,  I 
am  growing  a  bit  weary  of  entering  into 
agreements,  treaties,  and  negotiations 
which  are  pretty  much  forgotten  by  some 
of  the  participants  after  they  are  entered 
into. 

I  should  like  to  yield  a  moment  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  has 
been  patiently  waiting  for  some  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator,  and  I  commend  the  Senator  on 
his  remarks  today. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Illinois, 
where  I  spent  the  last  5  days  visiting  10 
college  campuses.  I  met  and  talked  with 
thousands  of  Illinois  students  in  open 
meetings  and  seminars.  The  open  ses- 
sions were  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 


with  all  the  interested  students  on  cam- 
pus; the  seminars  were  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  talking  with  campus  lead- 
ership, including  student  government  of- 
ficials, editors  of  campus  publications, 
and  heads  of  both  radical  and  nonradi- 
cal campus  organizations. 

On  the  basis  of  my  experiences  with 
the  students,  I  am  convinced  that  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  responsible,  re- 
sponsive, earnest,  serious,  and  dedicated 
young  Americans;  they  are  not  the  kind 
of  so-called  student  we  have  seen  on 
television  recently.  Most  of  the  students 
I  met  in  my  5 -day  campus  tour  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  direction  of 
this  country,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  I 
can  say  that  the  distinguished  Senator's 
remarks  would  be  received  with  over- 
whelming enthusiasm  by  the  student 
bodies  in  Illinois.  I  cordially  invite  him 
to  visit  any  campus  in  the  State  of  Il- 
linois; I  assure  him  he  would  be  just  as 
welcome  as  he  would  be  on  the  campuses 
in  his  own  State. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  agree  with  him  that  the  youth 
today  are  not  all  bad,  in  fact  a  very,  very 
small  percentage  of  them  iiave  wrong 
intentions. 


NEED  FOR  RECONSIDERATION  OF 
MAJOR  HUNGER  PROGRAM  BY 
NIXON  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  authoritative  reports  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  propose  to  in- 
crease materially  the  Federal  food  assist- 
ance programs  to  the  Nation's  poor  be- 
yond the  present  level  of  slightly  more 
than  $1.5  billion.  This  is  a  deeply  dis- 
turbing development  if  indeed  such  a  de- 
cision has  been  made  by  the  White  House. 
I  would  hope  very  much  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  taken  and  that  the  subject  will 
be  most  carefully  reviewed  in  terms  of 
what  should  be  our  national  priorities. 

The  discovery— and  it  is  for  practical 
purposes  a  discovery — that  hunger,  and 
malnutrition  amounting  to  hunger,  afflict 
some  of  the  poor  across  the  Nation  and 
not  in  the  poverty  pockets  of  the  South 
alone — has  seared  the  conscience  of  the 
counti-y.  It  is  likely  to  prove  the  most 
explosive  element  in  transforming  the 
war  on  poverty  into  a  war  fought  with 
effective  resources. 

Should  there  be  advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent who  feel  that  the  problem  is  not  as 
urgent  and  crucial  as  I  have  described, 
then  I  would  hope  that  they  will  go  out 
into  the  field,  as  I  have  done,  to  see  the 
widespread,  appalling  conditions  of  hun- 
ger that  demand  much  more  comprehen- 
sive measures  involving  much  greater  ex- 
penditures than  they  now  seem  to  have 
in  mind. 

No  matter  what  may  he  provided  from 
business  and  nonprofit  sectors,  a  signifi- 
cant additional  contribution  of  resources 
from  the  Federal  Government  is  vital. 
This  is  especially  so  inasmuch  as  the 
Federa'.  programs  now  dealing  with  the 
production  and  conservaticn  of  food 
have  resulted  in  the  storage  of  huge 
quantities  of  surplus  foods  at  a  cost  in 
the  magnitude  of  $5  billion  a  year. 

The  introduction  by  Senator  McGov- 
ERN,  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  of  his 
bill  directed  essentially  toward  providing 


free  food  stamps  to  families  whose  an- 
nual income — families  of  four — is  less 
than  $960,  at  an  additional  cost  of  $1.5 
billion  to  the  food  stamp  program,  is  an 
indication  of  the  direction  of  the  think- 
ing of  the  majority  on  the  committee. 

I,  as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  am  sympathetic  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  Senator  McGovern  s  food 
stamp  bill  and  support  them  as  far  as 
they  go.  However,  I  believe  that  the  bill, 
by  dealing  almost  exclusively  with  food 
stamps,  does  not  go  far  enough  in  com- 
bating the  conditions  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  which  plague  our  Nation.  I 
plan  to  introduce  within  the  next  few 
weeks  a  more  comprehensive  bill  with  as 
many  of  the  minority  members  as  pos- 
sible. The  minority  bill,  which  has  been 
in  preparation  for  several  weeks  now, 
will  include  and  go  beyond  expansion  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  It  will  also  in- 
clude provisions  for  involving  private 
food  companies  in  the  development  and 
distribution  of  fortified  and  enriched 
foods,  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
delivering  commodity  foods  to  recipients 
who  lack  their  own  transportation,  for 
improving  the  administration  of  all  food 
programs,  including  nutritional  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  food  assistance  plans  for  ex- 
pectant mothers  and  infants. 

I  believe  it  important  to  speak  out  at 
this  time  and  to  establish  a  timetable 
for  legislation  from  the  minority  in  the 
hope  that  the  administration  will  neitlier 
crystallize  its  thinking  nor  make  defini- 
tive decisions  at  least  until  these  pro- 
posals are  before  the  Congress.  We  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  convince  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  high  priority  we 
place  on  the  relief  of  human  misery 
through  an  effective  campaign  against 
malnutrition  among  the  poor. 


DECLARATION  ON  CAMPUS  UNREST 
BY  THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Clark 
Kerr,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion, while  president  of  the  University  of 
California  observed  several  years  ago: 

I  find  that  the  three  major  administrative 
problems  on  a  campus  are  sex  for  the  stu- 
dents, athletics  for  the  alumni  and  parking 
tor  the  faculty. 

As  report.s  of  student  unrest  and 
violence  mount — most  recently  at  Colum- 
bia University — this  observation  would 
seem  to  have  been  made  a  century  ago 
rather  than  a  fev;  years  ago. 

Tlie  reaction  of  college  administrations 
to  this  student  unrest  has  varied  from 
tlghtfisted  firmness  to  the  other  extreme 
of  abject  surrender  of  responsibility. 

Occupying  a  constructive  mainstream, 
which  recognizes  both  need  for  reform, 
order  on  campus,  and  academic  freedom, 
is  the  declaration  on  campus  unrest 
adopted  last  month  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, the  organization  representing  the 
vast  majority  of  the  accredited  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  sensible  approach,  firm  in  its 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  students, 
those  who  would  voice  protest  and  those 
who  would  pursue  their  studies  without 
interruption.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  the  Declaration  on  Campus  Unrest 
of  ACE  be  prijited  in  the  Ricord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  feo  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  II.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  lllustraUve 
of  the  breaitdQwn  wtiich  can  occur  when 
a  college  ad|alnlstratlon  ignores  the 
principles  set,  forth  in  the  American 
Council  on  Education's  Declaration  on 
Campus  Unrest  is  the  situation  which  de- 
velop>ed  at  Coniell  University  as  described 
by  columnists  Rowland  Evans  and  Rob- 
ert Novak  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning.  I  aslfl  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  also  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESipiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  islso  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1) 

Mr.  JAVITsI  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  d|d  not  also  include  as  part 
of  my  remarks  I  at  this  time,  to  give  bal- 
ance to  the  vien^s  presented,  the  thought- 
ful conoments  Of  the  distinguished  civil 
rights  Jeader,  Bayard  Rustin,  himself 
black,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  Yo4k  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Coiiimittee  on  April  27.  Mr. 
Rustin  spoke  ant  against  campus  dis- 
order, both  blacjk  and  white.  He  said: 

A  multiple  society  cannot  exist  where  one 
element  In  that  ioclety  out  or  Its  own  sense 
of  guilt  and  maiochlsm  permits  any  other 
segment  or  that  abclety  to  hold  guns  at  their 
head  In  the  nama  or  Justice. 
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I  ask  that  ^ir.  Rustln's  address  also 
be  printed  in  tl^  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESID^JG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so|  ordered. 

(Seeexliibitai) 

iSXHIBIT    1 

A    Declaration    on    Campus    XJnbest 
The    unprecedented,    comprehensive     and 
orten  unpredlctab:  e  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in   this  age   both  disturb  and  alarm 
large  segments  or  our  society.  Most  or  the 
changes  and  atten  lant  alarms  affect  the  op- 
erations or  our  Injititutlons  or  higher  learn- 
ing. They  are  also  related  to  the  values,  con- 
cerns, and  behavicr  or  our  young  people    In 
coming  to  grips  with  the  compelling  Issues, 
all  who   would  th  nit  seriously  about  them 
must   recognize    tliat   present-day   society — 
In  America  and  In  many  foreign  lands — is 
in  serious  trouble  on  many  rronts.  We  see 
around  us  racial  conflict,  continued  poverty, 
and   malnutrition   midst   unparalleled   pros- 
perity and  seemingly  unlimited  promise   We 
are  conrronted  by  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment, decay  or  ou'  cities,  the  continuation 
or  wars  and  the  tureat  or  war.  and  every- 
where  a    vague    bvt   widespread    discontent 
with  the  general  qu  ality  or  life. 

These  problems    iffect  all  of  society,   not 
the  university  alonj  or  the  young  alone.  We 
must  all  be  concerned  to  deal  Intelligently 
and  responsibly  wit  a  these  problems  that  are 
neither  the  exclusive  discovery,  nor  the  sole 
responsibility  or  the  young.  Yet  the  depth  or 
reeling  among  youiig  people  In  many  coun- 
tries today  about  thp  Issues,  their  general  dls- 
satisraction  with  the  slow-moving  ways  of 
society,  and  the  extreme  behavior  of  a  small 
minority  of  student  i  are  evidence  of  the  pro- 
round  crisis  that  Involves  our  entire  society 
and.  speclflcally,  the  university  community. 
The  university  Itaeir  has  orten  become  the 
Immediate    target    or    student    discontent, 
sometimes  couched  as  leglUmate  complaints 
about    the    deficiencies    or    the    universities, 
sometimes  devised  afs  a  sortening-up  exercise 
ror  assault  on  the  Wider  society. 


How  to  deal  with  campus  crises  arising 
rrom  the  widespread  protests  has  become  a 
major  public  issue  and  the  cause  or  con- 
rused  and  angry  debate.  That  there  should  be 
deep  anxiety  about  the  course  or  the  confUct 
and  its  possible  outcome  is  understandable. 
No  social,  racial,  or  age  group  that  perceives 
Itseir  and  its  values  to  be  seriously  threat- 
ened will  raU  to  strilce  back.  Increasingly 
there  are  backlash  temputlona  to  enact 
strong,  often  lU-consldered,  and  largely  futile 
measures  to  cope  with- a  youth  rebellion  that 
none  or  us  rully  comprehends,  not  even  the 
youth  themselves. 

Certain  balanced  Judgments  are  proper  to 
make,  however,  as  we  search  ror  understand- 
ing and  solutions ; 

1.  It  is  important  ror  the  public  to  under- 
stand that,  despite  the  nationwide  publicity 
given  to  student  disorders,  the  great  major- 
ity or  American  campuses  have  remained 
peaceful.  On  campuses  where  conspicuous 
disorders  have  occurred,  educational  pro- 
grams generally  have  gone  along  their  nor- 
mal ways.  Most  students  and  faculty  have 
continued  to  carry  on  their  regular  work.  In 
the  main,  good  teaching  and  good  research, 
as  traditionally  defined,  have  been  uninter- 
rupted. 

2.  On     the    undisturbed    campuses     and 
among  the  majority  of  orderly  students,  how- 
ever,   there    are    widely    shared    discontents 
which  extremists  are  at  Omes  able  to  manip- 
ulate   to    destructive    ends.    Moreover,    even 
in    the   absence   or   violence,    there   has   de- 
veloped among  some  of  the  young  a  cult  of 
Irrationality   and    Incivility    which    severely 
strains  attempts  to  maintain  sensible  and 
decent  human  communication.  Within  this 
cult  there  Is  a  minute  group  of  destroyers 
who  have  abandoned  hope  In  today's  society, 
in  todays  university,  and  In  the  processes  of 
orderly  discussion  and  negotiation  to  secure 
significant  change.  Students  and  faculty  are 
increasingly  aware  of  the  true  nature  or  thU 
group  and  are  moving  to  deal  with  Its  de- 
structive tactics.  The  necessity  to  deal  with 
extremists,  however,  is  placing  an  extraor- 
dinary burden  upon  the  whole  educational 
enterprise  and  upon  those  who  man  it.  Con- 
sequently, universities  are  having  to  divert 
their    energies   and    resources    rrom   central 
educational  tasks  in  order  to  deal  with  stu- 
dent unrest  In  Its  various  forms. 

3.  The  spectacular  events  precipitated  by 
the  extremists  should  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  recent  accomplishments  of  those 
students,  raculty,  and  administrators  who 
have  serious  interest  In  constructive  changes 
in  society  and  In  the  university.  They  have 
broadened  the  curriculum  and  improved 
teaching.  They  have  moved  toward  a  more 
open  and  participating  pattern  ror  university 
governance.  And  they  have  begun  to  make 
the  work  or  universitiee  more  meanlngrul  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  or  society  Those 
efforts  must  continue.  Rerorm  and  seir-re- 
newal  In  higher  education  are  ongoing  im- 
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4.  Meanwhile,  the  speed  and  scale  or  social 
change  have  imposed  many  kinds  or  demands 
upon  educational  Institutions  ror  which  their 
programs,  their  capabilities,  and  their  fund- 
ing are  not  always  adequate.  Moreover  uni- 
versities are  Increasingly  asked  to  perform 
functions  for  society,  particularly  in  reshap- 
ing the  behavior,  values,  and  life-styles  of  the 
young,  on  which  the  ramlly  and  other  social 
Institutions  have  already  had  major  in- 
fluence—or lack  or  Influence.  Some  or  so- 
ciety's expectations  ror  universities  are  quite 
unrealistic.  Insorar  as  these  expectations  can 
be  dealt  with,  they  Involve  a  sharing  or 
responsibilities  among  diverse  social  Institu- 
tions. Many  of  society's  demands  require  new 
resources  and  fresh  approaches  to  old  and 
new  problems. 

5.  Recognizing  the  right  of  and  even  the 
necessity  for  constructive  dissent— and  al- 
lowing ror  inevitable  arguments  over  what  U 
In  ract  constructive— certain  axioms  must  be 


accepted  as  basic  to  the  operation  of  anv 

university.  ' 

a.  Disruption  and  violence  have  no  place  on 
any  campus.  The  academic  community  has 
the  responsibility  to  deal  promptly  and  di- 
rectly with  disruptions,  ir  universities  win 
not  govern  themselves,  they  will  be  governed 
by  others.  This  elementary  reality  is  in- 
creasingly becoming  understood  by  all  com- 
ponents or  the  university  community.  Stu- 
dent and  faculty  groups,  Including  the 
American  Association  or  University  Profes- 
sors and  the  National  Student  Association 
have  recently  Joined  In  efforts  to  improve 
disciplinary  procedures  and  to  formulate 
clear  and  realistic  codes  for  dealing  with  mis- 
conduct, and  more  particularly  with  violence 
and  disruption.  Also,  by  involving  students 
and  faculty  effectively  in  the  governance  ol 
the  university.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that 
there  are  better  ways  of  getting  views  con- 
sidered and  decisions  made  than  by  disrup- 
tion. 

b.  The  historic  concern  or  the  university 
community  with  academic  rreedom  needs  to 
be  restated,  reaffirmed,  and  vigorously  de- 
fended against  all,  within  or  without  the  uni- 
versity, who  would  obstruct  the  right  of 
scholars  to  Investigate,  teachers  to  teach,  or 
students  to  learn.  This  reiteration  Is  not  to 
claim  for  the  imiverslty  special  privileges  that 
put  it  above  the  law  or  that  free  It  from 
critical  public  appraisal— rather  it  affirms 
that  the  university  must  maintain  a  basic 
institutional  integrity  to  function  as  a 
university. 

c.  Violations  or  criminal  law  must  be  dealt 
with  through  the  ordinary  processes  or  the 
law — and  universities  must  attempt  to  deal 
with  disruptive  situations  flrmly  berore  they 
reach  the  stage  or  police  action.  Govern- 
mental attempts  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems through  special,  punitive  legislation 
win  almost  certainly  be  counterproductive. 
Meanwhile,  students  and  faculty  whose  con- 
sciences demand  that  they  express  dissent 
through  law  violation  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  due  processes  and  the  penalties 
of  the  law.  They  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
expect  amnesty  rrom  the  effects  or  the  law. 
Such  an  expectation  would  be  the  ultimate 
use  of  the  in  loco  parentis  concept  against 
which  many  young  activists  passionately 
protest.  Nor  should  they  expect  amnesty 
from  academic  discipline,  which  Is  the  most 
effective  sanction  in  disruptive  incidents. 

6.  The  education  community  needs  to  xm- 
dertake  a  far  more  comprehensive  effort  than 
ever  before  attempted  to  study  the  under- 
lying bases  of  youthful  discontent  and  alien- 
ation and  the  broad  social  problems  to  which 
they  are  related.  As  social  critic,  the  uni- 
versity must  help  society  imderstand  and 
solve  such  problems. 

7.  All  imlversitles  should  give  particular 
attention  to  a  continuing  search  ror  ways, 
including  new  social  inventions,  by  which 
the  life  or  rationality  and  civlUty,  shared 
concern,  and  mutual  respect  may  be  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  within  the  uni- 
versity community.  The  survival  or  the  imi- 
verslty and  Its  long-term  contribution  to 
society  depend  upon  the  ability  or  the  in- 
stitutions to  make  their  everyday  life  reflect 
that  spirit  and  pattern. 
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ExHiBrr  2 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  1,  19691 
Anakchy  at  CoRjnxL  and  How  It  Grew  Prom 
MnJTANT  Moves  of  December 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Ithaca,  N.Y.— The  surrender  last  week  or 
Cornell  University's  Administration  to  rifle- 
totlng  black  militants,  a  new  precedent  In 
the  national  campus  civU  war,  was  no  iso- 
lated   incident    but    rather    the    climax    or 
deepening  anarchy  here. 

Despite  the  official  Cornell  line  congratu- 
lating Itseir  on  a  peaceful  escape  from  blood- 
shed, there  is  no  doubt  that  President  James 
A.  Perkins  accepted  the  black  demands  in 


an  atmosphere  of  coercion.  While  armed 
Negroes  were  occupying  a  university  build- 
ing, leaser  publicized  events  had  so  terrorized 
a  majority  of  the  faculty  and  student  body 
that  they  were  eager  ror  appeasement. 

Responding  to  threats  broadcast  over  the 
radio,  faculty  members  branded  as  "racists" 
were  forced  to  evacuate  their  homes  for  the 
night.  One  black  student  who  openly  op- 
posed the  resort  to  force  was  spirited  across 
the  border  into  Canada  for  safekeeping  by 
friends.  Unidentified  rifle  shots  flred  at  a 
classroom  building  aggravated  the  tension. 
Moreover,  the  burning  cross  which  sup- 
posedly forced  black  militants  Into  armed 
insurrection  Is  widely  believed  here  to  have 
been  set  by  Negroes  themselves. 

That  this  lovely  upstate  New  York  campus 
could  be  so  deformed  by  strife  is  in  part 
attributable,  Ironically,  to  Perkins'  well- 
meaning  liberalism  in  recruiting  black  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  were  lll-equlpp)ed  for 
Cornell's  academic  demands.  This  inade- 
quacy led  some  young  Negroes  into  Increas- 
ingly more  belligerent  postures  here.  Cor- 
nell's administration,  faculty,  and  students, 
bearing  an  Immense  guilt  complex  toward 
Negroes  (freely  admitted  by  Perkins),  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  Impose  discipline. 

The  watershed  event  came  In  the  spring 
of  1968  when  three  Negro  students.  Infuri- 
ated by  an  economics  professor's  classroom 
contentions  about  the  superiority  of  a  West- 
ern civilization,  seized  the  offices  or  the  eco- 
nomics department  and  held  the  depart- 
ment's chairman  prisoner.  When  the  Perkins 
administration  did  not  press  charges  against 
the  students,  it  flashed  the  green  light  ror 
anarchy. 

Pushing  an  action  campaign  for  an  auton- 
omous black  studies  program,  the  militants 
moved  on  many  fronts  last  December:  The 
takeover  of  a  university  building  (actually 
promised  them  for  a  later  date)  with  pro- 
fessors and  their  belongings  dispossessed  into 
the  street,  the  theft  of  furniture  to  furnish 
the  building,  dancing  on  dining  hall  tables, 
disruption  of  library  stacks. 

Perkins'  permissiveness  and  the  black  mili- 
tants' contempt  were  graphically  exhibited 
during  these  December  demonstrations  when 
black  militants  staged  a  sit-in  outside 
Perkins'  office.  Trying  to  make  friends, 
Perkins  sent  out  doughnuts  and  milk.  The 
militants  responded  by  smashing  the  re- 
freshments against  the  wall. 

Even  more  bizarre  was  an  Incident  two 
months  later  when  the  Afro-American  So- 
ciety demanded  $2000  from  the  administra- 
tion to  buy  bongo  drums  to  celebrate  Mal- 
colm X  day.  Within  two  days,  the  adminis- 
tration scraped  together  $1700  and  dis- 
patched two  black  student  leaders  down  to 
New  York  City  in  the  university  plane  to 
purchase  the  drums. 

But  pressed  by  a  few  faculty  members,  the 
administration  did  reluctantly  bring  charges 
against  six  of  the  more  flagrant  December 
demonstrators.  (Consequently,  once  the  blacks 
won  their  demand  for  an  autonomous  black 
studies  program  early  this  year,  radicals 
stepped  up  direct  action  around  a  general 
theme  of  anmesty  for  the  six  demonstrators. 

To  the  accompaniment  of  the  university- 
purchased  bongo  drums,  Perkins  on  Feb.  28 
was  physically  pulled  down  from  a  speaker's 
platform  at  a  conference  on  South  Africa. 
A  few  days  later.  Job  recruiters  from  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  were  physically  as- 
saulted. In  mid-March,  three  white  students 
were  beaten  at  night  on  campus — one  to  the 
point  of  death;  two  of  the  victims  Identlfled 
their  assailants  as  Negroes  while  the  third 
was  in  no  condition  to  Identify  anybody. 

Thus,  as  spring  came  to  Cornell,  wholly 
non-polltlcal  students  decided  It  would  be 
prudent  not  to  stroll  the  quadrangle  at 
night.  Simultaneously,  Perkins  became  the 
open  target  of  derision  by  the  black  mili- 
tants, who  wore  sheathed  knives  In  their 
boots  during  conferences  with  him.  In  one 
such  meeting,  a  leader  or  the  Afro-American 
Society  described  Perkins  to  his  own  race 


with  an  obscenity  widely  used  in  the  black 
ghetto. 

Behind  the  scenes,  Perkins'  lieutenants 
were  quietly  prodding  the  raculty  to  quash 
the  charges  aigalnst  the  six  December  dem- 
onstrators— a  surrender  the  raculty  Anally 
agreed  to  last  week  in  the  atmosphere  or 
armed  insurrection. 

In  an  interview,  Perkins  told  us  he  in- 
tends to  stay  on  as  president  or  Cornell  and 
feels  he  has  full  confidence  from  the  board 
of  trustees.  If  he  Is  correct,  his  method  of 
buying  peace  on  the  campus  may  well  be- 
come the  pattern  for  college  administrators 
around  the  country.  The  Implications  for 
Cornell  as  an  educational  institution  and 
for  liberal  education  in  America  generally 
will  be  discussed  in  another  column. 

ExHiBrr  3 
Remarks   or  Bayard   Rustin   Presented   at 
Annual  Meeting  of  New  York  Chapter 
or  American  Jewish  Committee,  April  27, 
1969 

We  are  Indeed,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  liv- 
ing in  troubled  times,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  Mr.  Randolph  has  always  made  very 
clear  is  that  It  Is  precisely  in  troubled  times 
that  one  had  better  be  very  clear  about  fun- 
damentals, because  in  troubled  times  we 
seldom  really  know  strategically  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  do,  even  when  we  make  a  very 
vigorous  effort  at  it  we  are  very  often  mis- 
taken. The  only  real  thing  that  can  be  done 
Is  to  adhere  to  what  one  knows  baslc-of 
basically  social  truths. 

Now  one  or  the  social  truths  Is  that  there's 
no  need  to  talk  about  reconciliation  before 
one  talks  about  truth,  because  all  reconcili- 
ation Is  based  on  what  Is  fact,  what  is  so- 
cially true.  And  therefore  we  ought  to  know 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  peace  In 
our  time  that  Is  based  on  sentimentalism. 
And  that  IS"  precisely  our  problem.  We  are 
trying  to  buy  social  peace  cheaply,  when  in 
fact  it  can  only  be  purchased  at  great  price — 
both  emotionally,  financially,  psychologically 
and  In  every  other  way  we  are  going  to  pay. 

Well  we're  living  In  a  time  when  everybody 
Is  proposing  what  will  make  him  feel  good 
instead  of  what  will  solve  the  problem.  So 
that  a  great  debate  takes  place  about  the 
decentralization  or  schools.  The  community 
is  brought  to  the  place  where  you  either  love 
Shanker  and  hate  McCoy,  or  love  McCoy  and 
hate  Shanker.  And  that  Is  the  level  or  the 
debate.  Ask  the  person  sitting  next  to  you 
what  he  feels  about  the  financial  problem 
in  relation  to  decentralization  and  he  will 
tell  you  he  has  not  thought  about  It.  Ask 
him  about  the  due  process  Issue  and  what  it 
in  reality  means,  whichever  side  or  the  fight 
he's  on.  he  shall  not  have  examined  it. 

Ask  him  what  he  proposes  ir  he  is  against 
decentralization  or  for  It,  in  terms  of  the 
actual  accountability  for  teaching  methods 
and  for  hiring  and  firing  and  he  will  give  you 
great  emotional  response  as  to  why  he  Is  for 
it  or  against  it  but  he  will  not  know  a 
damned  thing  about  the  problem  of  account- 
ability. And  if  he  does,  he's  not  able  to  ex- 
press it. 

We  have  a  police  problem,  and  we  think 
we're  really  going  to  deal  with  that  problem 
^n  the  basis  or  are  you  ror  or  are  you  against 
a  f)ollce  review  board.  We  have  the  problem  of 
joblessness  in  the — within  the  proposition 
that  we  support  a  government  which  claims 
4%  unemployment  is  good  for  the  nation.  We 
have  the  proposition  whereby  people  are  look- 
ing for  cheap  answers  to  the  ghetto,  and  the 
latest  one  which  Mr.  Nixon  and  some  of  my 
good  friends  In  CORE  have  indorsed,  is  black 
capitalism. 

I  put  a  proposition  for  you:  If  white  capi- 
talists manipulating  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  permit  white  poverty  to  exist  In  Ap- 
palachla  who  thinks  black  capitalists  who 
manipulate  hundreds  of  dollars,  are  going  to 
solve  that  economic  problem.  (Applause) 
And  yet  anywhere  you  look,  people  are  talk- 
ing about  the  entrepreneurial  opportunities. 


Entrepreneurial  opportunities  what?  Every 
Imaginable  marginal  economic  proposition, 
with  no  real  opportunity  at  money  making? 
They're  not  talking  about  the  production  of 
automobiles,  or  steel,  or  building  material,  or 
anything  basic. 

And  so  my  friends,  we  get  to  the  point 
where  finally  people  see  Negro  youngsters  car- 
rying pistols  and  making  demands  at  the 
university  and  a  very  Interesting  friend  of 
mine  who  teaches  at  the  college,  says  isn't  it 
marvelous  what  the  Negro  youngsters  are  do- 
ing today?  Pointing  to  the  N.Y.  Times  as  an 
example  of  real  social  progress.  Well  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  my  friends,  I  Just  want  to  say 
a  few  words  about  what  is  happening  on  the 
campus.  Well  I'm  saying  it  in  this  context, 
that  if  there  is  not  an  expensive  way  out, 
emotionally  and  financially,  then  the  thing 
you  will  know  is  that  that  Is  no  answer  to  the 
problem.  You  cannot  have  for  300  years  com- 
pounded a  problem,  and  then  find  a  simple 
way  out  of  It. 

If  It  is  not  costly,  if  It  is  not  emotionally 
wearing,  then  there  is  no  answer.  Now  let's 
take  the  college  campus  and  look  at  It  for  a 
moment.  First  of  all  you  have  the  young  pro- 
fessors on  the  campus,  operating  what  I  call 
revolution  by  proxy.  Now  here  they  sit,  all 
working  for  their  PH  Ds — for  what?  to  make 
It  m  this  society,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  capitalist  society  In 
which  they  live.  They  are  all  preparing  to  live 
in  some  nice  suburb.  They  are  all  asking  for 
more  money:  they  are  all  wanting  to  make  It 
In  this  society. 

While  they  turn  and  look  at  the  Negro 
students  and  say  really,  what  we  need  is  a 
revolution — this  society  with  all  of  its  dirty 
institutions  that  we  so  dreadfully  want  to 
be  a  part  of.  So  you  Negroes  sick  'em — get 
the  society  for  \is.  while  we  sit  back  and  take 
advantage  of  it — revolution  by  proxy  never 
has   worked. 

Well,  they  are  the  gravest  danger  because 
what  is  happening  with  our  yoimg  people 
we  had  better  understand,  and  that  Is  that 
we  are  systematically  teaching  them  that  If 
they  want  any  changes  in  the  society,  they 
must  resort  to  violence  to  get  them.  Now 
once  they  resort  to  violence,  we  then  call 
them  in  and  say,  we  want  to  accept  your 
non-negotiable  demands.  They  should  not 
have  any  respect  for  us.  They  should  in  fact 
force  us.  If  that  Is  the  way  we  are  going  to 
behave,    Into    more    and    more    violence. 

We  would  not — the  business  community 
in  the  United  States  never  began  to  think 
abount  the  problem  of  joblessness  until 
Negroes  rioted.  Then  they  set  up  the  urban 
coalition  and  don't  really  want  to  do  any- 
thing. We  get  what  we  deserve.  Now  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  my  friends,  we  ought  not 
any  longer  to  mistreat  young  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans.  The  idea  that  they  should 
have  separate  dormitories,  and  separate 
course  of  study,  which  they  themselves  de- 
sign Is  an  Indication  of  a  social  sickness. 

First  or  all  In  them,  and  second  or  all  In 
us  for  accepting  It.  Any  time  young  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Ricans  propose  what  has  been 
proposed  now  at  some  of  the  colleges,  that 
they  select  the  courses,  that  every  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rlcan  who  wants  in,  gets  In,  regard- 
less of  his  status,  that  a  degree  is  assured  him 
whether  he  achieves  or  not — Is  not  brilliance. 
Is  not  self  respect,  it  is  the  opp>osite.  It  is 
that  the  conflict  between  aspiration  and  the 
ability  to  achieve  is  still  a  very  terrifying 
concept  for  many  of  these  people  who  know 
they  have  not  been  properly  prepared  for 
college. 

And  to  give  them  separate  courses  of  study 
like  soul  mtisic  and  soul  poetry,  things  that 
they  can  Just  play  with  and  pass — is  no  an- 
swer to  their — their  Internal  emotional  tan- 
trvun.  which  society  has  created.  And  It's 
cheap — for  what  they  are  saying  Is  the  same 
old  thing:  It  Is  cheaper  to  give  people  relier 
than  to  create  public  works  and  guaran- 
teed Income.  Iree  medical  care  and  rree  col- 
lege. That's  of  course  cheap,  so  we  take  It. 

I  want  you  to  know  It  is  very  cheap  to  turn 
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to  young  Negrcjes  who  are  In  Internal  agony 
about  the  dlfftrence  between  their  aspira- 
tion* and  thelz^  poor  equipment  for  achiev- 
ing and  give  thtm  the  hopes  of  black  studies 
that  they  can  faslly  pass.  It  Is  unfair. 

Furthermore.!  '^  *''!  boomerang  because 
that  problem  his  to  be  worked  through.  Now 
what  would  be  fair  would  be  to  say  we  ac- 
cept young  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  who 
are  not  prepared  Into  our  colleges,  but  we 
then  don't  glv^  them  fake  courses.  We  ac- 
cept then  on  tne  responsible  basis  that  we 
will  give  them  every  remedial  opportunity 
they  have,  but  they  will  not  get  a  piece  of 
paper  from  thl4  university  until  we  have  In 
fact  brought  thfem  up  to  par.  (Applatise.) 

I  will  say  also^  my  friends,  that  a  multiple 
society  cannot  exist  where  one  element  In 
that  society  out|Of  its  own  sense  of  guilt  and 
masochism,  pertalts  any  other  segment  of 
that  society  to  liold  guns  at  their  head  In  the 
name  of  Justlcel  It  Is  a  destructive  thing  to 
all  Involved,  and  If  Stanley  Isaacs  knew  any- 
thing this  he  wbuld  have  known.  For  Stan- 
ley Isaacs  knew  ^hat  one  Is  a  Jew  not  because 
one  Is  circumcised;  that  one  Is  a  Jew  not 
because  he  holfls  the  dietary  laws.  These 
things  may  be  gJDod  but  they  are  not  the  es- 
sence of  Judaism. 

Evei^one  kno^s  who  knows  anything  about 
the  pfophetB  taat  the  fimdamental  lesson 
of  Judaism  Is  tri^th,  and  that  the  course  that 
was  followed  b5|  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  and 
Amos  and  the  dthers — was  to  say  I  am  not 
a  Jew  because  I  am  circumclzed,  or  because 
I  refiise  to  mix  tollk  and  meat  In  the  same 
because  I  stand  for  social 
?.  And  we  are  not  doing 
that  for  our  you  ng  people  by  teaching  them 
shortcuts  and  reliance  upon  violence. 
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it  needs  congressional  approval  to  enforce 
such  an  act.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion wants  to  strengthen  the  current  Inef- 
fectual warning  on  cigarette  packs,  which 
now  reads:  "Caution:  Cigarette  Smoking 
May   Be    Hazardous    to    Your   Health." 

If  the  PCC  has  Its  way,  the  new  label  will 
be:  "Warning:  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dan- 
gerous to  Health  and  May  Cause  Death  from 
Cancer  and  Other  Diseases." 

Both  the  PTC  and  the  PCC  also  urge  that 
this  warning  be  appended  to  all  cigarette 
advertisements  and  commercials.  This  week 
Joseph  L.  Cullman  m,  chairman  of  PhlUp 
Morris  Inc.,  will  testify  for  the  nine  com- 
panies that  make  tJ.S.  cigarettes.  He  plana 
to  say  that,  should  the  mandatory  warnings 
be  extended  to  all  ads.  the  industry  will 
abandon  advertising  entirely. 

Why  do  critics  go  after  cigarette  adver- 
tising rather  than  attempt  to  outlaw  the 
product  Itself?  In  practical  terms,  any  sort 
of  Volstead-style  prohibition  of  cigarettes 
would  be  Impossible  to  legislate,  and  any 
such  legislation  Impossible  to  enforce.  For 
all  the  difficult  moral  and  legal  questions 
Involved,  the  anti-tobacco  forces  consider 
a  drive  on  marketing  to  be  the  best  way  to 
confront  the  cigarette. 

The  federal  regulatory  commissions  would 
have  the  power  to  do  what  they  want  with- 
out congressional  approval  If  Congress  had 
not  passed  a  cigarette-labeling  act  In  1965. 
which  obliged  cigarette  companies  to  put  the 
current  warning  sign  on  all  packages.  As  a 
concession  to  legislators  from  the  tobacco- 
growing  Southeast,  a  clause  was  added  tliat 
specifically  "pre-empted"  for  Congress  the 
right  to  rule  on  cigarette  advertising.  That 
was  a  lucky  stroke  for  the  Industry,  which 
has  been  shielded  from  further  action  not 
only  on  the  part  of  federal  agencies  but  also 
by  a  number  of  state  legislatures  where  anti- 
tobacco  bills  are  now  pending.  The  pre- 
emption clause  win  expire  on  June  30.  how- 
ever, and  Congress  must  then  decide  where 
to  go  from  there. 

Opposition  to  cigarettes  has  grown  appre- 
ciably on  Capitol  Hill  since  1965.  About  the 
only  staunch  supporters  of  the  Industry  left 
are  Congressmen  from  the  big  tobacco  states, 
notably  the  CaroUnas,  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia. Many  other  Congressmen  are  worried 
about  the  health  dangers,  and  sensitive  to 
the  growing  movement  to  protect  consum- 
ers— a  major  new  trend  In  American  life. 

In  purely  economic  terms,  the  stakes  are 
high.  The  tobacco  industry  accounts  for  1% 
of  the  gross  national  product,  contributes 
half  of  Its  $8  billion  annual  sales  to  federal 
and  local  taxes  and  helps  to  support  85.000 
manufacturing  workers.  1.200.000  retailers 
and  700.000  farm  families.  Still,  the  question 
of  regulation  of  cigarettes  goes  much  beyond 
economics  and  has.  In  fact,  created  a  curious 
liberal-conservative  polarity.  The  conserva- 
tive Dallas  News  accuses  "the  liberals  In 
Washington"  of  crusading  for  "censorship, 
pure  and  simple."  Adds  the  New  York  Daily 
News:  "Nuts  to  you.  Big  Brother," 

The  controversy  has  more  than  its  share 
of  Ironies,  contradictions  and  curiosities. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  spends  $2,100,000  a  year  to  educate 
the  public  against  smoking,  while  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  annually  pays  out 
$1,800,000  In  price-support  subsidies  "to  to- 
bacco farmers.  To  enlarge  tobacco  exports, 
which  contribute  about  $500  million  a  year 
to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  Agriculture 
also  promotes  overseas  sales.  The  Public 
Health  Service  encourages  smokers  to  use 
filter  cigarettes,  but  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission will  not  permit  cigarette  advertising 
that  even  faintly  suggests  that  filters  are 
preferable. 

A    POPULAR    SOCIAL    CAUSE 

Washington  Is  steadily  Increasing  its  ef- 
forts to  retard  the  sale  of  cigarettes  in  the 
U.S.  with  the  broadest  and  most  direct  cam- 
paign ever  made  against  a  legally  marketable 
product.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  re- 


leases Increasingly  damning  reports  about 
smoking.  U.S.  Post  Office  trucks  are  covered 
with  antl-clgarette  posters  (sample:  "100.000 
Doctors  Have  Quit  Smoking").  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  dis- 
tributes millions  of  pamphlets  to  public 
schools,  warning  of  the  hazards  of  smoking. 
HEW  has  set  up  the  National  Clearinghouse 
for  Smoking  and  Health,  which  turns  out 
anti-smoking  tracts  for  civic  groups.  Money 
from  the  "Smokehouse,"  as  staffers  call  it, 
has  started  several  local  antl-clgarette  proj- 
ects. In  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  teen-agers  have 
been  given  a  $52,000  grant  and  professional 
help  to  prepare  commercials,  posters  and 
bumper  stickers  (smoki,  choke,  croak)  ,  The 
pilot  project  there  has  been  so  successful 
that  It  will  be  repeated  in  several  other  cities 
this  fall.  The  director  of  the  clearinghouse. 
Dr.  Daniel  Horn,  a  pioneer  cancer  research- 
er, urges  medical  men  to  deliver  anti-smok- 
ing appeals  while  they  treat  patients  In 
their  offices.  Horn  figures  that.  In  less  than  a 
minute,  doctors  and  dentists  can  recite 
enough  evidence  to  frighten  a  smoker. 

The  campaign  against  smoking,  though  di- 
rected from  Washington,  has  become  a  na- 
tionwide popular  social  cause.  It  has  been 
Joined  by  growing  numbers  of  teachers,  busi- 
nessmen, movie  and  TV  stars  and  sporta 
heroes.  A  few  television  stations  have  volun- 
tarily dropped  cigarette  advertising,  and 
some  ad  agencies — Including  Ogllvy  &  Mather 
and  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach — turn  down 
cigarette  business.  Among  the  athletes, 
Skater  Peggy  Fleming.  Quarterback  Bart  Starr 
and  Outfielder  Carl  Yastrzemski  star  In 
American  Cancer  Society  ads  proclaiming  "I 
don't  smoke  cigarettes."  Doris  Day  and 
Lawrence  Welk  refuse  to  appear  on  TV  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  cigarette  companies.  Tony 
Curtis  recently  became  head  of  a  cancer 
society  organization  named  I.Q.  (for  "I 
Quit"),  which  passes  out  lapel  buttons  to 
people  who  do  so  and  dispatches  public 
speakers  to  spread  the  antlsmoking  message 
far  and  wide. 

THE    CHILDREN'S    CRUSADE 

The  antlsmoking  campaign  has  become 
something  of  a  children's  crusade;  now  It  Is 
the  youngsters  who  try  to  persuade  their 
parents  not  to  smoke.  Teenagers  and  chil- 
dren have  been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  other  private 
health  groups,  which  send  touring  displays 
to  schools,  showing  how  lungs  are  affected 
by  smoking.  Most  of  all,  young  people  have 
responded  to  the  persuasive  antlsmoking  tele- 
vision commercials,  which  the  FCC  has  or- 
dered all  stations  to  carry.  "People  used  to 
call  their  cigarettes  'cancer  sticks,'  but  they 
never  really  believed  It  before,"  says  Dr. 
Charles  Dale,  a  Chicago  pathologist.  "Now 
their  kids  are  bugging  them,  so  they  can't 
even  smoke  In  peace  any  more." 

It  is  Indisputable  that  Americans  are  los- 
ing some  of  their  taste  for  smoking.  Pollster 
Louis  Harris  reports  that  In  the  past  four 
years  the  smoking  population  has  declined 
from  47%  to  42 '^r.  of  those  over  21.  One  rea- 
son Is  that,  in  the  same  period,  the  number 
of  Americans  who  believe  smoking  Is  a 
"major  cause"  of  lung  cancer  has  risen  from 
40%  to  49'".  Harris  found  that,  by  a  ratio 
of  5  to  4,  Americans  favor  restrictions  on  TV 
and  radio  ads  for  cigarettes.  Significantly, 
those  who  are  "most  convinced"  that  ciga- 
rettes are  dangerous  tend  to  be  people  under 
30.  The  polls  confirm  suspicions  that  smok- 
ing Is  encountering  a  psychological  reversal 
among  the  young.  Although  cigarettes  are 
still  a  staple  of  adolescence,  they  are  no 
longer  the  props  for  manliness  and  sophisti- 
cation that  they  once  were. 

The  tobacco  industry  Is  suffering.  In  1968, 
cigarette  sales  declined  for  the  third  straight 
year.  The  decrease,  from  572.6  billion  ciga- 
rettes In  1967  to  571,7  billion  last  year,  seems 
minuscule.  But  it  Is  disturbing  to  an  Indus- 
try that  had  been  able  to  count  on  steady 
growth  before  the  1964  Surgeon  General's  re- 
port linked  smoking  to  cancer.  In   1968,  per 
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capita  consumption  of  cigarettes  among 
American  adults  dropped  from  210  packs 
to  205  Overall  Industry  profits  remain  high, 
but  only  because  the  tobacco  men  have  been 
able  to  step  up  exports  and  sales  of  non- 
tobacco  Items. 

A  minor  Industry  has  developed  to  cater 
to  the  millions  of  people  who  want  to  stop 
smoking  cigarettes.  Bantron,  Nlkoban  and 
other  aids  for  quitters  enjoy  brisk  sales. 
"Withdrawal  clinics"  have  sprung  up  In  sev- 
eral cities;  they  urge  people  to  munch  pop- 
corn Instead  of  smoking,  emphasize  the  posi- 
tive effects  of  quitting,  Paul  Newman  and 
his  wife  Joanne  Woodward  are  among  the  re- 
cent graduates  of  Sunset  Boulevard's  Smok- 
ing Control  Center,  one  of  several  $125  per 
course  hablt-breaklng  outfits  that  have 
opened  lately  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago's  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  recently  mailed  circulars  urg- 
ing 36,000  city  employees  to  attend  similar 
clinics.  Despite  these  efforts,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Ekiucatlon  and  Welfare  estimates 
that  only  45%  of  the  people  who  want  to 
quit  really  do  so  for  as  long  as  three  weeks — 
and  less  than  half  of  those  are  able  to  ab- 
stain for  a  full  year. 

THE    ANTI    ADS 

For  most  of  its  momentum,  the  crusade 
against  cigarettes  Is  Indebted  to  a  regulatory 
windfall:  the  antlsmoking  ads  that  are 
broadcast  free  on  TV  and  radio  under 
the  PCC's  "fairness  doctrine."  The  ten-year- 
old  doctrine,  designed  to  ensure  airing  of 
opposing  views  on  controversial  issues,  had 
never  been  applied  to  the  advertising  of  a 
product  until  1967.  Then  the  PCC  ruled  that 
broadcasters  must  devote  "significant"  time 
to  antlsmoking  messages,  meaning  one  of 
them  for  every  three  cigarette  commercials. 

The  ads  have  proved  devastating  to  the  In- 
dustry. They  are  prepared  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  other  groups,  often  with 
volunteer  help  from  top  ad  agencies,  and 
they  usually  have  more  punch  than  regular 
commercials.  Cigarette  ads  must  pass  the  In- 
dustry's self-poUclng  advertising  code,  which 
assures  a  certain  blandness  by  ruling  out 
appeals  to  youth  and  suggestions  of  athletic 
or  social  prowess.  Often,  pro-  and  anti-ads 
appear  in  startling  juxtaposition.  The 
American  Tobacco  Co.  sponsors  network 
broadcasts  of  NBC-TV's  Laugh-In,  but  view- 
ers can  get  the  antlsmoking  side  during  local 
station  breaks. 

The  antlcommerclals  themselves  are  some- 
times Just  the  reverse  of  cigarette  ads;  the 
smokers  are  miserable  Instead  of  happy,  look 
stale  Instead  of  springtime-fresh,  cough  In- 
stead of  smile.  By  far  the  most  chillingly 
effective  ad  Is  an  appeal  by  Actor  William 
Talman,  a  longtime  three-pack-a-day  smok- 
er. Talman,  who  played  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney In  the  Perry  Mason  series,  looks 
gaunt  and  ill  as  he  appears  onscreen  with 
his  family.  He  tells  viewers:  "I  have  a  family 
consisting  of  six  kids  and  a  wife  whom  I 
adore,  and  I  also  have  lung  cancer,  which 
means  that  my  time  with  this  family  I  love 
Is  so  much  shorter."  He  died  last  Augtist. 
six  weeks  after  the  commercial  was  taped. 

THE  POWER  OF  JUST  ONE   MAN 

Tobacco  men  who  are  pained  by  such  ad- 
vertisements can  blame  one  man.  He  Is  John 
P.  Banzhaf  III.  the  28-year-old  lawyer  who, 
almost  singlehanded.  Is  responsible  for  all  the 
free  air  time  given  to  the  antlsmoking  mes- 
.sages.  It  was  Banzhaf's  "citizen's  complaint" 
to  the  FCC  about  cigarette  ads  that 
prompted  the  commission  to  dust  off  the 
fairness  doctrine.  Banzhaf  had  almost  idly 
come  across  that  "little  loophole."  as  he  calls 
It,  while  working  at  a  Manhattan  law  firm. 
He  was  astonished  at  the  response  from  the 
PCC,  which  ordered  broadcasters  to  make 
room  for  antlsmoking  ads.  "All  it  took  was 
a  letter — there  were  no  hearings,"  says 
Banzhaf.  "Suddenly,  I  created  a  $75  million 
business" — which  is  what  the  free  air  time 
given  to  the  antlsmoking  messages  is  worth. 


Banzhaf  quit  his  law  firm  (one  of  its 
clients  was  PhlUp  Morris)  and  moved  to  a 
Washington  fiat  five  blocks  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Tobacco  Institute,  the  in- 
dustry's Washington  lobby.  He  organized  a 
nonprofit  foundation  called  ASH  (for  Action 
on  Smoking  and  Health),  which  monitors 
radio  and  TV  to  see  that  antlsmoking  ads 
are  shown  and  distributes  information  on 
smoking  and  health.  Bachelor  Banzhaf  Is 
authorized  to  draw  a  salary  of  $20,000  a  year 
but  manages  to  get  by  without  It.  living  on 
his  salary  as  an  instructor  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  Law  School.  He  won  a 
court  test  on  the  fairness  case  last  fall,  and 
ASH  will  provide  the  $25,000  or  so  that  he 
figures  he  will  need  to  fight  the  Industry's 
Supreme  Court  appeal   In   the  fall. 

PROSPECTS  POR  CONGRESS 

The  Immediate  task  of  Congress  Is  to  de- 
termine what  to  do  when  the  cigarette- 
labeling  law's  pre-emptive  clause  runs  out  in 
June.  Congressmen  can  take  any  one  of  three 
courses : 

1)  They  can  extend  the  present  law.  The 
cigarette  industry  is  lobbying  for  that  because 
the  law  would  block  further  action  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  One  meas- 
ure of  the  Industry's  diminished  power  on 
Capitol  Hill  Is  that  the  best  it  can  hope 
for  is  a  continuation  of  what  It  fought  so 
adamantly  in  1965.  In  the  House  ol  Repre- 
sentatives, 29  Congressmen  have  sponsored 
bills  to  extend  the  law. 

2)  They  can  pass  new  laws  regulating  the 
sale  or  advertising  of  cigarettes.  Bills  calling 
for  more  controls  have  been  put  forward  by 
54  sponsors  In  the  House.  Most  of  the  bills 
are  similar  to  a  measure  sponsored  by  the 
leading  opponents  of  cigarettes  in  the  House, 
California  Democrat  John  Moss.  He  would 
toughen  the  cigarette  label  and  order  it  Into 
all  ads,  as  the  PTC  urges,  and  he  would  also 
empower  the  commission  to  limit  the  length 
of  cigarettes.  That  would  probably  shorten 
the  future  of  the  new  100-mm.  cigarettes, 
which  generally  have  more  tar  and  nicotine 
than  the  king-sized  brands. 

3)  They  can  simply  do  nothing.  If  the 
labeling  law's  pre-emptive  clause  expires,  the 
PCC  and  the  FTC  would  be  free  to  take  al- 
most any  action  they  wish.  This  possibility 
particularly  excites  the  critics  of  cigarettes. 
No  cigarette  bills  of  any  kind  are  pending  in 
the  Senate,  where  sentiment  against  smok- 
ing is  even  stronger  than  in  the  House.  Wash- 
ington's Warren  G.  Magnuson,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and  Utah's 
Frank  Moss,  head  of  the  subcommittee  on 
consumer  affairs,  promise  that  no  bills  will 
appear. 

ON   THE   DEFENSIVE 

The  prospects  are  for  a  bristling  fight  in 
the  House,  where  debate  will  Intensify  from 
now  until  the  end  of  June.  While  the  out- 
come Is  by  no  means  certain,  the  industry's 
cause  has  been  damaged  by  the  retirement 
of  some  effective  friends  in  Congress,  notably 
Kentucky's  Senator  Thruston  Morton.  Nor 
have  tobacco  men  particularly  helped  them- 
selves by  their  response  to  the  Issue  of  smok- 
ing and  health.  The  Tobacco  Institute  refuses 
to  concede  that  much  more  than  a  health 
"controversy"  exists.  One  reason  for  the  In- 
dustry's reluctance  to  concede  a  link  between 
smoking  and  disease  is  Its  fear  of  health- 
hazard  liability  suits.' 

The  Industry's  rather  elaborate  public  re- 
lations effort  has  been  something  less  than 
smooth.  Manhattan's  Hill  &  Knowlton,  the 
world's  largest  public  relations  firm,  had  been 


'  No  tobacco  company  has  ever  lost  such  a 
suit;  there  are  not  any  known  out-of-court 
settlements.  Two  years  ago  a  New  Orleans 
Jury  ordered  American  to  pay  $250,000  dam- 
ages In  the  case  of  a  heavy  smoker  who  had 
died  of  lung  cancer  In  1962,  but  two  weeks 
ago  American  won  a  reversal  on  appeal. 


tending  the  Industry's  Image  for  15  years,  but 
It  quit  a  few  months  ago  In  disagreement 
over  fundamental  tactics.  Hill  &  Knowlton 
had  engineered  the  defensive,  low-profile  ap- 
proach, under  which  the  Industry  minimized 
Its  public  involvement  In  the  health  contro- 
versy. That  put  the  firm  at  odds  with  some 
Industry  chiefs,  who  thought  that  it  was 
time  for  a  more  aggressive  approach  In  pro- 
moting the  case  for  cigarettes. 

The  tobacco  industry's  main  medical 
spokesman,  Dr.  Clarence  Cook  Little,  Is  an 
80-year-old  retired  biologist  who  headed  the 
predecessor  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
in  the  1930s,  As  chief  of  the  lndustrj''s  Coun- 
cil for  Tobacco  Research  since  1954,  he  has 
steadfastly  maintained  that  evidence  link- 
ing smoking  and  disease  consists  largely  of 
statistical  associations,  which  cannot  "prove" 
a  causal  relationship.  The  tobacco  men  ridi- 
cule the  notion  that  cigarettes  alone  could 
be  responsible  for  the  two  dozen  or  so 
diseases  with  which  they  have  been  as- 
sociated. Much  more  research,  they  say.  must 
be  done  on  such  factors  as  air  poilutlon, 
tirbanizatlon  and  the  stressful  emotional  en- 
vironment that  goes  with  it.  Genetic  and 
behavioral  factors  may  be  Involved  In  caus- 
ing disease,  they  contend.  The  Tobacco  In- 
stitute cites  surveys  showing  that  smokers 
are  unusually  energetic,  marry  more  often 
and  drink  more  liquor  and  black  coffee  than 
nonsmokers.  Smokers,  the  Institute  con- 
cludes, are  a  "different  kind  of  people"  who 
are  perhaps  more  susceptible  to  sickness. 
Supporters  of  the  Industry  also  point  out 
that  cigarette  smoke  has  never  Induced  lung 
cancer  in  laboratory  animals,  and  that  no 
one  knows  the  mechanism  by  which  smoking 
causes  cancer. 

EFFECTS    OF    A  BLACKOUT 

While  that  is  true,  other  medical  men 
point  out  that  the  statistics  have  reached 
an  impressive  total  and  continue  to  grow. 
They  are  backed  up  by  laboratory  evidence. 
Experiments,  often  sponsored  by  the  Indus- 
try, are  continuing  with  mice,  dogs,  baboons 
and  other  animals.  Tests  on  chickens  at 
Arthur  D.  Little  Co.  in  Boston  have  shown 
that  smoke  gases  temporarily  paralyze  the 
tiny,  hairlike  cilia  that  normally  keep  for- 
eign matter  clear  of  the  lungs.  Other  animal 
research  has  identified  a  number  of  sus- 
pected carcinogens  In  cigarette  smoke.  At 
the  House  hearings  last  week,  U.S.  Surgeon 
General  William  Stewart  repeated  his  con- 
viction: "I  think  we  have  established  cause 
and  effect  in  lung  cancer.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  question  about  It." 

Scientists  have  produced  evidence  that 
suggests  links  between  cigarette  smoking 
and  a  variety  of  other  cancers — of  the  lip 
larynx,  esophagus  and  bladder — as  well  as 
ailments  as  varied  as  peptic  ulcers  and  pso- 
riasis. The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  reports 
that  nonsmokers  on  the  average  live  four 
years  longer  than  two-pack-a-day  smokers, 
and  eight  years  longer  than  four-pack  smok- 
ers. Small  wonder  that  last  month,  when  the 
Tobacco  Institute  sent  out  a  press  release 
disputing  the  cigarette  opposition,  so  few 
newspapers  printed  the  story  that  the  in- 
dustry had  to  buy  space  to  run  the  release 
in  full-page  newspaper  ads. 

Tobacco  men  raise  an  economic  argument 
In  their  defense,  correctly  pointing  out  that 
their  Industry  is  a  large  source  of  taxes,  ex- 
ports and  Jobs.  Congressmen  from  tobacco 
states  warn  that  any  actions  damaging  the 
industry  would  force  Negro  field  hands  out 
of  Jobs  and  cause  them  to  move  North,  fur- 
ther swelling  the  ghettos  and  relief  rolls. 
The  economic  problem  i»  real  enough,  and 
manufacturers  are  dealing  with  It  partly  by 
contmuing  the  diversification  drive  that  has 
brought  them  into  such  areas  as  liquor  and 
clothing,  soft  drinks  and  pet  food.  Reflect- 
ing the  trend.  R.J,  Reynolds  and  American 
plan  to  drop  "Tobacco  '  from  their  corporate 
names. 

Yet  the  fears  of  deserted  farms,  silent  fac- 
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torlM  and  mais  migrations  of  workers  are 
exaggerated.  Nobody  In  Congress  expects  or 
even  calls  for  qn  outright  ban  on  the  sale  of 
cigarettes;  the  painful  memories  of  Prohi- 
bition are  still  too  clear  for  anjrthlng  like 
that.  The  curredt  debate  focuses  not  on  sales 
but  on  advertising  and  promotion. 

What  would  be  the  effects  of  an  advertis- 
ing blackout?  Complete  or  partial  b&na  on 
cigarette   ads   are  In   effect   In   Britain,  The 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Ireland.  Italy, 
Switzerland,   Rumania,  Poland,  Russia  and 
Bulgaria — but  people  continue  to  smoke.  In 
Britain,  the  Labor  government  struck  cigar- 
ette advertlslna  from  TV  In  196fl,  from  mag- 
azines and  new^papters  In  1967.  Last  year,  as 
cigarette  sales  altubbornly  reached  new  highs, 
the   govemmenjt   abolished    games,    coup>ons 
and  other  formJB  of  promotion.  Britons  per- 
sist In  smoking! cigarettes  In  record  numbers 
and.  as  usual  right  down  to  their  fingertips. 
In  the  U.S.,  a{  complete  ad  ban  would  wipe 
out  many  new  brands  struggling  to  reach 
profitability.  On  the  other  hand,  an  FCC  ban 
on    broadcast    advertising    would    save    the 
manufacturers  Ihe  $225  million  or  so  a  year — 
about  three-quarters  of  their  total  ad  budg- 
ets— that  they  ^end  on  TV  and  radio.  They 
would  Invest  thjat  money  In  many  ways — In 
6ther  Udvertlslnk  media.  In  such  promotions 
as  games  and  cbupons.  In  acquisitions,  and 
In  raising  thelrj  already  generous  dividends. 
Those   possibilities    have    aroused    new   in- 
vestor Interest  1^  the  long-depressed  tobacco 
stocks,   and   mapy  of  them  have  enjoyed  a 
modest  rally  ov^r  the  past  few  months. 

The  most  intmedlate  effects  would  cer- 
tainly be  felt  bf  the  three  major  networks 
and  by  the  nation's  Independent  TV  and 
radio  stations.  In  anticipation  of  some  sort 
of  restriction,  CI  IS  has  already  set  up  its  1969 
budget  without  Including  the  $59  million — 
11%  of  total  reiienues — that  It  took  In  from 
cigarette  commercials  last  year.  President 
FYank  Stanton  etpects  that  CBS  would  even- 
tually find  othe:'  advertisers  to  take  up  the 
slack,  but  a  blackout  would  certainly  hurt 
other  broadcaste^.  If  the  British  model  held 
might  eventually  be  banned 
which  depend  on  them  for 
about  3  >4  %  of  t]  lelr  Income,  and  form  news 
papers  ( 1 '  2  '"r ) 
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scares,  cigarette  tar  and  nicotine  content  has 
declined  by  about  40%,  according  to  the 
PubUc  Health  Service,  through  the  use  of 
filters  and  milder  tobaccos.  Research  goes 
on,  despite  some  powerful  obstacles.  Not  the 
least  of  them  Is  that  "advances"  In  filter  de- 
sign often  make  cigarettes  so  tasteless  or 
tough  on  the  draw  that  no  one  will  buy  them. 
Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  once-bally- 
hooed  Strickman  filter,  which  Is  now  market- 
ed In  Canada  and  Is  selling  poorly.  Overall, 
however,  the  Industry  could  have  spent  much 
more  on  developing  safer  tobaccos,  better 
filters  and  other  means  of  reducing  the 
dangers  of  smoking— and  It  can  still  do  so 
today. 

A  wiser  alternative  might  be  for  Oovem- 
ment  to  take  over  financing  of  research,  pos- 
sibly by  Increasing  taxes  on  cigarettes,  and 
intensify  its  campaign  to  educate  people  on 
the  hazards  of  smoking.  Another  constructive 
step  would  be  for  Congress  to  order  that 
the  tar  and  nicotine  content  must  be  listed 
on  all  packs  and  In  ads.  If  the  dangers  of 
cigarettes  are  only  half  as  serious  as  most 
medical  experts  believe,  the  nation  should 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  a  comprehensive 
federal  drive  to  find  causes  and  cures. 

Government  regulation  of  cigarettes  will 
continue  to  Increase.  Philip  Elman,  one  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  five  mem- 
bers, argues  that  the  Government  has  to  take 
unusual  actions  because  cigarettes  pose  a 
unique  problem.  "Cigarettes  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  such  products  as  automobiles, 
butter  or  candy,"  he  says.  "Cigarette  smoking 
Is,  without  question,  the  greatest  single 
public  health  problem  this  nation  has  ever 
faced."  That  may  be  an  extreme  view.  But 
there  is  no  denying  that  so  long  as  men 
smoke — and  that  wiU  probably  be  for  a  very 
long  time — there  will  be  no  simple  solution. 

[From  Newsweek  magazine,  Apr,  28,  1969] 
Caution:    This  Hearing  Is  Hazardous 
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In  cavernous  Room  2123  of  the  Raybum 
Office  Building  one  day  last  week,  the  air  was 
already  blue  with  spectator  tobacco  smoke 
when  members  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee took  their  seats.  "Maybe,"  murmured 
one  member,  "we  should  begin  by  banning 
cigarette  smoking  here." 

The  occasion  was  the  start  of  hearings  on 
the  1965  Federal  law  that  put  the  present 
nine-word  cautionary  warning  on  all  cigarette 
packages:  "Caution:  Cigarette  smoking  may 
be  hazardous  to  your  health."  That  same 
law  barred  any  Federal  or  state  agency  from 
Interfering  in  any  way  with  cigarette  ad- 
vertising— at  the  time  a  clear  victory  for  the 
$9.9  blUlon  tobacco  industry. 

But  the  law  Is  due  to  expire  June  30,  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  al- 
ready has  served  notice  that  If  Congress  does 
not  act,  it  wants  to  step  In  and  ban  all 
cigarette  advertising  from  radio  and  televi- 
sion— a  stroke  that  would  cost  broadcasters 
$224  million  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  said  It  wants 
to  replace  the  present  relatively  mild  warn- 
ing on  packages  with  these  chilling  words: 
"Cigarette  smoking  Is  dangerous  to  health 
and  may  cause  death  from  cancer  and  other 
diseases." 

As  the  hearings  opened.  It  seemed  that  very 
little  had  changed  since  the  U.S.  Surgeon 
General's  report  of  1964  linking  cigarette 
smoking  with  lung  cancer.  As  always,  tobac- 
co-state congressmen  came  out  swinging. 

"Do  we  want  the  FCC  to  be  able  to  prohibit 
the  advertising  of  milk,  eggs,  butter  and  Ice 
cream  on  TV?"  cried  North  Carolina  Demo- 
crat L.  H.  Fountain. 

Kentucky's  "Hm  Lee  Carter,  who  Is  a  doc- 
tor, challenged  Surgeon  General  WllUam  H. 
Stewart,  one  of  the  first  government  wit- 
nesses: "Show  me  Just  one  case  of  cancer 
produced  by  smoke  Inhalation. 
vrrAi.  stats 
For  his  part,  Stewart  made  it  plain  that 
he  was  not  so  much  concerned  with  banning 
cigarettes  or  cigarette  advertising  as  with 


getting  the  full  truth  to  consumers.  "Ciga- 
rette advertising,"  he  said,  "should  give  the 
consumer  a  complete  story.  Including  the 
health  danger."  Dr.  Luther  Terry,  who  was 
Surgeon  General  at  the  time  of  the  1964  re- 
port, cited  anew  the  familiar  statistics  show- 
ing that  cigarette  smoking  can  Increase  the 
death  rate  from  heart  disease,  bronchitis  and 
emphysema  by  twenty  times  and  boost  the 
death  rate  from  lung  cancer  by  as  much  as 
23  times. 

Yet  this  year  there  is  a  difference.  Never 
before  have  the  FCC  and  PTC  taken  such 
a  strong  stand  against  cigarette  smoking. 
Despite  the  views  of  the  tobacco-state  mem- 
bers of  the  Commerce  Committee,  there  Is  a 
rising  tide  of  anti-smoking  sentiment  on 
Capitol  Hill,  notably  In  the  Senate.  Above 
all,  anti-smoking  groups  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  have  become  far  more 
vocal — and  visible — since  the  FCC  Invoked 
Its  "fairness  doctrine"  granting  them  air  time 
In  the  summer  of  1967.  In  one  recent  sixteen- 
month  period  the  ACS  alone  distributed 
8,900  anti-smoking  commercials,  compared 
with  only  about  1,000  In  the  preceding  40 
months.  One  of  the  beet  known:  "Have  you 
ever  thought,"  asks  the  announcer,  "of  what 
happens  when  you  smoke  a  cigarette?"  Pause 
"We  have.'"  Silently,  up  fiashes  "American 
Cancer  Society." 

KICKING  rr 
The  campaign  appears  to  be  paying  off. 
In  1968,  over-all  U.S.  cigarette  consumption 
dipped  by  1.3  billion  from  the  previous  year 
(chart,  page  86),  the  first  drop  since  the 
short-lived  decUne  that  followed  the  Sur- 
geon General's  report  In  1964.  In  all,  the 
Cancer  Society  estimates  that  some  21  mil- 
lion Americans  have  quit  smoking — a  group 
that  Includes  100,000  physicians. 

Tobacco  interests  argue  that  the  continued 
success  of  such  pressure  can  lead  only  to 
disaster  for  a  wide  segment  of  the  national 
economy.  Cigarettes  account  for  $8.9  billion, 
or  about  90  per  cent,  of  total  tobacco  sales. 
Each  year  the  Industry  contributes  some  $2.1 
billion  to  the  Federal  government  In  taxes. 
$2  billion  to  state  governments  and  $62  mil- 
lion to  municipalities.  There  are  625,000 
tobacco-growing  families  In  the  U.S.,  prin- 
cipally In  six  states,  and  73.000  production 
employees  who  earned  about  $360  million  last 
year.  Then  there  are  the  outside  benefici- 
aries— the  advertising  agencies,  broadcasters 
and  print  media  who  share  some  $265  million 
in  tobacco  advertising.  Fully  7  per  cent  of 
all  national  television  revenue — about  $204 
million — comes  from  tobacco  advertising. 

While  still  stoutly  defending  their  prod- 
uct, the  cigarette  makers  have  long  since 
branched  into  a  wide  range  of  other  activi- 
ties. R.J.  Reynolds,  the  world's  largest  to- 
bacco company  and  maker  of  almost  a  third 
of  the  cigarettes  consumed  In  the  U.S.,  is 
moving  to  acquire  McLean  Industries,  Inc.. 
a  large  transportation  company.  The  deal 
would  double  the  company's  business  In  non- 
tobacco  lines  (already  Including  Hawaiian 
Punch  and  Chun  King  Poods)  to  about  20 
per  cent  of  sales  of  $2,2  billion — enough. 
Reynolds  thinks,  to  Justify  its  pending  name 
change  to  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.  All 
this  diversification,  admits  chairman  Alex- 
ander H.  Galloway,  61,  Is  to  "guard  against 
the  day  we  may  be  forced  to  phase  out  of 
the  cigarette  business." 

LOOK    AWAT 

Philip  Morris,  Inc.,  despite  i^  success  with 
Marlboro,  Benson  &  Hedges  and  Virginia 
Slims,  Is  branching  out  too.  It  already  owns 
the  American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Burma-Vita 
Co.,  a  maker  of  shaving  cream,  and  Clark 
Bros.  Chewing  Gum  Co.  Last  year.  It  went 
Into  the  candy  business  when  It  became  the 
U.S.  distributor  for  Rowntree  &  Co.,  an  Eng- 
lish firm.  LorlUard  Corp.  (Old  Gold),  now  a 
part  of  Loew's  Theaters,  Inc.,  derives  about 
14  per  cent  of  Its  revenue  of  $600  million 
from  non-tobacco  products.  Even  one  of  the 
oldest  tobacco  companies  In  the  U.S.,  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  whose  Lucky  Strike 
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brand  came  from  the  gold-rush  days  of  the 
18508,  has  gone  the  diversification  route.  For 
decades,  American  proudly  told  the  world 
that  "tobacco  Is  our  middle  name."  Now  It 
owns  the  James  B.  Beam  Distilling  Co.,  Duffy- 
Mott  Co.  and  Bell  Brand  Foods  and  In  Febru- 
ary changed  Its  name  to  American  Brands, 
Inc. 

The  government  proposal  to  ban  cigarette 
advertising  from  radio  and  television  has 
raised  a  good  deal  of  controversy  on  and  off 
Capitol  Hill.  There  are  those  who  argue  that 
such  a  ban  would  violate  free  speech  and 
would  quickly  be  struck  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Others  raise  the  point  that  If  a 
product  is  legally  salable,  It  should  be  legal 
to  advertise  It.  One  who  feels  this  way  Is  Cali- 
fornia Congressman  Lionel  Van  Deerlln,  a 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee  who  Is 
so  opposed  to  smoking  that  he  wants  to  put 
health  warnings  right  on  the  front  of  the 
pack.  Yet  Van  Deerlln  also  believes  that 
"manufacturers  have  every  right"  to  put 
their  advertising  on  the  air.  Some  opponents 
of  cigarette  smoking  have  thoughtfully 
pointed  out  that  a  ban  on  cigarette  adver- 
tlslng  would  also  eliminate  the  anti-smoking 
commercials. 

In  view  of  legal  and  other  problems,  most 
observers  think  the  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies would  really  rather  see  Congress  set  the 
rules.  The  agencies  Insist  that  the  hazards 
posed  by  smoking  are  unique  and  that  they 
feel  obligated  to  regulate  cigarette  ads  In  the 
public  Interest.  But  as  FCC  Commissioner 
Rosel  Hyde  acknowledged  when  he  testified 
before  the  Commerce  Committee  last  week, 
legislation  on  advertising  "would  be  a  better 
course  than  our  rule-making  "  Perhaps  with 
this  In  mind,  Hyde  Indicated  he  would  be 
willing  to  see  stlffer  health  warnings  In  ad- 
vertising Instead  of  an  outright  ban.  His 
reasoning:  If  cigarette  makers  are  forced  by 
Congress  to  mention  disease  or  death  on  the 
air,  they  would  stop  advertising  anyway. 

WHT    ME? 

The  tobacco  industry  will  get  Its  Inning 
this  week  when  43  witnesses,  led  by  Joseph 
F.  Cullman  III,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Tobacco  Institute,  the  In- 
dustry's chief  lobby,  descend  on  Room  2123. 
Cullman,  who  Is  also  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Philip  Morris,  thinks  that 
even  the  present  cautionary  label  Is  too  puni- 
tive and  asks  why  other  products  harmful  to 
health  aren't  being  given  as  rough  a  time  as 
tobacco.  As  he  told  Newsweek's  Stephan  Les- 
her  last  week:  "It's  a  hazardous  society  we 
live  In — and  cigarettes  are  far  down  on  the 
list  of  hazards.  I'm  on  the  board  of  Ford, 
but  I  think  driving  an  auto  Is  far  more  haz- 
ardous than  smoking.  So  Is  fiylng  a  plane, 
or  using  certain  drugs  Indiscriminately." 

The  theme  of  the  Industry's  arguments  Is 
expected  to  be  basically  the  same  one  It  has 
used  In  the  past.  It  Is  that  tobacco  has  been 
Impeached  and  Indicted  but  not  yet  con- 
victed in  fact,  and  that  the  case  against 
cigarette  smoking  is  based  on  statistical  as- 
sociations rather  than  scientific  fact. 

To  this  they  will  bring  some  refinements, 
largely  In  the  form  of  questions  that  even 
anti-smoking  people  admit  are  embarrassing 
because  they  have  no  answers.  Why.  for  ex- 
ample, if  smoking  causes  disease,  has  no  In- 
gredient in  smoke  been  identified  as  the 
causative  factor?  Why  In  countries  such  as 
England  Is  lung  cancer  double  the  U.S.  rate, 
even  though  per  capita  smoking  Is  less? 
Oddly,  Surgeon  General  Stewart's  own  state- 
ments provide  the  Industry  with  ammuni- 
tion. A  few  weeks  ago,  he  told  another  Con- 
gressional committee  that  "We  know  that 
some  smokers  get  lung  cancer,  and  we  know 
that  many  heavy  smokers  never  get  lung 
cancer." 

Still,  when  all  the  Congressional  pulling 
and  tugging  Is  over,  the  anti-smoking  forces 
are  expected  to  come  out  ahead.  Utah's  Prank 
Moss  Is  borrowing  Southern  tactics  and  has 
vowed  to  filibuster  any  weak  bill  to  death 
when  It  reaches  the  Senate,  and  he  Is  con- 


fident of  substantial  support  from  colleagues 
to  make  a  filibuster  work.  As  the  matter 
stood  last  week,  representatives  in  Congress 
were  faced  with  four  choices: 

They  could  extend  the  1965  Federal  act 
as  Is,  continuing  the  mild  pack  warning  and 
barring  regulatory  agencies  from  acting 
against  the  Industry.  For  tobacco,  this  would 
be  an  upset  victory,  and  It  Is  considered  un- 
likely. 

They  could  pass  tougher  health  warnings 
for  packs  and  ads,  and  continue  the  clamp- 
down  on  regulatory  action. 

They  could  pass  tougher  warnings  and  al- 
low the  FCC  and  FTC  to  end  the  broadcasting 
of  ads. 

They  could  do  nothing,  allowing  the  act 
to  expire  and  freeing  the  agencies  to  Impose 
restrictions. 

Washington  pulse-takers  say  any  one  of 
the  last  three  options  stands  a  good  chance, 
barring  an  unexpected  deal  whereby  the  com- 
panies agree  to  drop  ads  voluntarily  from 
the  airwaves  and  strengthen  pack  warnings 
on  their  own.  Any  one  of  them  would  spell 
bad  news  for  the  industry — In  the  form  of 
drastic  cutbacks  In  television  advertising  and, 
depending  on  the  toughness  of  the  warn- 
ings, even  in  cutbacks  In  print  media  too. 

Yet  surprisingly,  the  big  tobacco  companies 
don't  appear  too  shaken  at  the  possibility. 
Not  spending  all  that  money  for  ads  would 
be  something  of  a  blessing  In  Itself.  Many  of 
the  millions  spent  axe  "defensive" — l.e ,  they 
don't  win  new  customers  but  merely  keep 
competitors  from  gaining.  Those  same  mil- 
lions could  be  diverted  to  more  profitable 
products.  An  out-and-out  ban  on  TV  adver- 
tising, says  Cullman  of  Philip  Morris,  "would 
not  prevent  us  from  launching  new  brands 
or  selling  established  brands."  Tobacco  men 
also  are  heartened  by  the  experience  In  Great 
Britain,  where  sales  actually  rose  after  TV 
cigarette  ads  were  banned  In  1965. 

ACE    IN    THE    HOLE 

There  also  Is  the  Indxistry's  ace — booming 
foreign  markets.  Exports  alone  accounted  for 
some  26  billion  cigarettes  last  year — an  enter- 
prise Ironically  supported  through  subsidies 
by  the  selfsame  Federal  government  that  is 
harassing  the  Industry  at  home.  But  the  big 
potential  Is  In  establishing  plants  overseas, 
obtaining  foreign  affiliates  and  subsidiaries 
and  developing  foreign  licensing  agreements. 
Philip  Morris,  with  plants  In  India,  New  Zea- 
land and  Venezuela,  already  Is  a  leader 
abroad;  so  Is  Loew's  LorlUard.  Loew's  Bob 
Tlsch  enthused  last  week:  "There's  a  terrific 
opportunity  for  expansion  In  foreign  mar- 
kets. I'm  in  Puerto  Rico  right  now,  and  I'm 
falling  all  over  people  from  Reynolds  and 
other  companies.  "  Already,  LorlUard  Is  crank- 
ing up  In  Luxembourg,  Hong  Kong  and  South 
Africa. 

Madison  Avenue's  uptight  ad  agencies  are 
less  casual  over  the  prospect  of  losing  mil- 
lions m  billings,  and  they  seem  certain  that 
TV  ads  definitely  will  be  banned  from  U.S. 
airwaves.  "It's  going  to  happen,"  says  Barton 
A.  Cummlngs,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
of  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.  (which  for- 
merly had  the  L&M  Filters  account ) .  "You 
can  call  It  outrageous  discrimination.  If  to- 
day there  Is  discrimination  against  cigarettes, 
what  next?"  To  Cummlngs,  the  real  Impact 
on  agencies  will  depend  on  how  much  tobac- 
co budgets  are  reduced.  A  slight  cutback 
could  be  weathered,  but  slashes  of  20  to  25  per 
cent  "probably  would  require  a  reduction  of 
staffs."  ''' 

Meanwhile,  admen  are  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
which  Is  thinking  about  forestalling  Federal 
action  by  applying  Its  airwave  code  (which 
already  bans  liquor  ads)  to  cigarettes.  But 
the  clampdown  wouldn't  eliminate  tobacco 
ads  altoghether.  One  code  revision  suggested 
by  Bill  Michaels,  president  of  Storer  Broad- 
casting Co.,  would  ban  physical  smoking  In 
ads,  prohibit  ads  In  or  adjacent  to  children's 
programs,  and  eliminate  all  cigarette  adver- 


tising between  4  p.m.  and  9  p.m.,  with  the 
exception  of  those  In  newscasts. 

WHAT    TO    DO? 

Such  a  plan,  says  Michaels,  could  keep 
broadcasters  from  "losing  the  whole  cigarette 
wad. "  But  the  Industry  generaUy  seems  pes- 
simistic. There  were  reports  last  week  that 
major  networks  were  toying  with  sample 
operating  budgets  that  exclude  cigarette  ad 
revenues.  Some  local  stations,  Including  two 
owned  by  the  Washington  Post  Co.  and  two 
by  Bonneville  International  Corp.  In  Utah,  a 
Mormon  chain,  already  have  announced 
plans  to  drop  tobacco  advertising  after  cur- 
rent contracts  run  out.  But  Dr.  Prank  Stan- 
ton of  CBS  feels  that  It's  too  early  for  the 
networks  to  make  decisive  moves.  "What  CBS 
wlU  do, "  he  says,  "depends  on  when  and  if 
a  ban  comes." 

AU  the  talk  now  could  be  academic.  WhUe 
the  controversy  rages,  states  are  threatening 
to  tax  cigarettes  out  of  existence.  Says  Philip 
Morris'  Cullman:  "Those  taxes  will  be  as 
much  an  inhibitor  to  people  buynng  ciga- 
rettes as  anjthing."  In  New  York  City,  cig- 
arettes already  cost  55  cents  a  pack  from  a 
machine,  26  cents  of  It  In  taxes,  and  the  New 
York  Legislature  Is  thinking  about  hiking  its 
bite  another  5  cents. 

Proposals  to  Increase  tobacco  taxes  have 
passed  In  four  current  legislative  sessions — 
and  remain  pending  In  twenty  other  states. 
Surprisingly,  North  Carolina,  producer  of 
more  than  half  of  the  nation's  cigarettes,  is 
one  of  them.  The  plunge  was  taken  by  young 
(39)  Gov.  Robert  W.  Scott,  son  of  a  former 
governor,  and  the  tax  Is  given  a  good  chance 
of  passing,  thus  stripping  North  Carolina  of 
Its  status  as  the  lone  tobacco  tax  holdout 
among  the  50  states. 

It  Is  not  so  academic  to  the  people  who 
work  in  the  Industry.  There,  the  pinch  Is  not 
something  to  conjecture  about;  It  U  real. 
American  Tobacco  has  had  production  em- 
ployees on  a  four-day  week  for  eight  weeks. 
LorlUard  admits  that  It  has  laid  off  part  of 
its  work  force.  Reynolds  has  maintained  full 
shifts,  but  employees  like  24-year-old  James 
Tedder  are  still  worried.  "They  may  be  right 
about  this  health  thing,"  he  says.  "But  I 
don't  know  what  I'd  do  if  people  stopped 
smoking."  Finally,  the  turmoil  reaches  back 
to  where  It  all  started  with  the  Indians  be- 
fore there  was  even  an  America — the  grower. 
Says  Ben  B.  Everett  Jr.  of  tiny  Palmyra,  N.C., 
who  farms  45  acres  of  tobacco :  "We've  got  to 
fight  this  anti-tobacco  thing.  My  back  Is  to 
the  wall.  I  have  only  one  way  to  go— up.  If 
I  go  down,  I'm  out." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Further,  in  this  morning's 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  appears  a 
small  article  indicating  that  the  Boston 
Globe  has  today  announced  that  it  will 
cease  the  publication  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising when  its  present  contracts 
expire. 

This  is  one  of  the  early  movements  that 
are  being  made  in  the  field  of  newspaper 
advertising,  and  it  conforms  with  the 
trend  that  is  going  on  now  in  many  of 
the  outlets  of  television  and  radio.  Three 
large  corporations  already  have  an 
nounced  that  they  will  no  longer  ac- 
cept cigarette  advertising  for  television 
and  radio.  This  is  the  first  instance  of 
which  I  am  aware  in  which  a  newspaper 
has  made  this  public  announcement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
small  news  item  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Newspaper  Ends  Cigarette  Ads 

Boston,  April  30. — The  Boston  Globe  said 
today  It  will  cease  publication  of  cigarette 
advertising  when  its  present  contracts  expire. 
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ADMIRALa  AKD  GENERALS  SEEK  TO 
SHIFT  BI4AME  FOR  VIETNAM 
TRAGEDY   I 

Mr.  YOUNd  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  ugly  civU 
war  In  Vietnam  is  nearing  an  end.  How- 
ever, while  tha  fighting  and  IciUing  and 
maiming  continues,  it  is  apparent  that 
some  of  those  responsible  for  our  involve- 
ment in  that  pouth  Vietnam  civil  war 
have  begun  thfe  process  of  exonerating 
themselves  antj  shifting  blame  to  others 
for  our  failure  |to  beat  the  Vietcong  into 
submission. 

Adm.  U.  S.  Olrant  Sharp,  former  com- 
mander of  our  r|aval  forces  in  the  Pacific 
has  written  an  article  in  Reader's  Digest 
entitled  "We  C6uld  Have  Won  the  War 
in  Vietnam  Lorig  Ago."  In  this  insidious 
article  the  adi^iral  states  that  our  air- 
power  could  haXre  won  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam by  destroying  the  North  Vietnamese 
economy.  He  cites  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.   McNamara   as  the 
principle  villianl  for  our  faiUng  to  do  so 
Of    course,    thii    loudmouthed    admiral 
knows  full  well  that  it  was  President 
Johnson  who  mjade  the  decisions  on  the 
air  war  in  Vietnam,  but  the  generals  and 
admirals  are  still  resentful  of  the  fact 
that  Robert  S.  McNamara  was  the  first 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  recent  American 
history  to  assertJ  civilian  supremacy  over 
the  military  in  the  Pentagon.  Evidently 
this  admiral,  U    S.  Grant  Sharp    is  so 
Ignorant  of  the]  wonderful  history  and 
tradition  of  our  Wation  during  a  period  of 
nearly  200  year^  that  he  does  not  know 
that    those    patriots    including    George 
Washington.    B^jamin    Franklin,    and 
James  Madison  who  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia and  drafted  the  ConstituUon  pro- 
vided that  in  our  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica civilian  autliority  must  always  be 
supreme  over  tl:e  military  and  that  a 
cmhan,    our    Piesident.    is    the    Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Admiral  Sharr  disregards  completely 
the  fact  that  we  have  hurled  a  greater 
tonnage  of  bombs  on  North  Vietnam 
than  were  dropped  by  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies  on  Germany.  Austria  and 
Italy  during  Wo: -Id  War  II.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  our  napalm  and  other  bombs 
have  Incinerated  at  least  200,000  Viet- 
namese civilians.  1  nostly  women,  children 
and  old  men.  In  addition,  approximately 
300,000  Vietcong  soldiers  and  civilians 
Including  women  ind  children,  have  been 
horribly  burned  ir  crippled  for  life  by 
tons  of  napalm  and  other  bombs  hurled 
from  our  B-52s  aid  other  naval  and  Air 
Force  planes. 

This  is  the  san  e  Admiral  Sharp  who 
as  far  back  as  li  65  predicted  that  the 
tide  was  turning  iind  we  and  our  South 
Vietnamese  allies,  so-called  were  "no 
longer  losing  the  war."  He  claims  that 
had  we  bombed  ra:lroad  yards  and  power 
stations  in  Hand  and  the  docks  in 
Haiphong  "we  cou  d  have  quickly  broken 
North  Vietnam's  resistance."  He  fails  to 
mention  that  had  we  done  so  we  would 
have  killed  hundJ  eds  of  thousands  of 
civilians— children,  women,  and  men.  in- 
cluding no  doubt  s  )me  officers  and  crew- 


members  of  freighters  of  foreign  nations 
including  Poland,  the  United  Kingdom 
the  Soviet  Union,  West  Germany,  and 
other  nationals.  Also,  that  we  would  run 
the  dangerous  risk  of  Communist  Chinese 
intervention  and  our  involvement  in  a 
land  war  in  Asia  with  Communist  China 
and  Its  800  million  people.  This  myopic 
admiral  chooses  to  ignore  almost  com- 
pletely the  fact  that  this  would  very  likely 
have  led  to  nuclear  war  and  perhaps  the 
killing  of  40  or  50  miUion  Americans  and 
the  end  of  civilization  as  we  know  it 
Civilian  policymakers  did  not  veto  the 
bombing  of  Haiphong  harbor  because  as 
the  admiral  claims,  "it  would  not  affect 
the  enemy's  capability  of  waging  war  in 
South  Vietnam,"  but  because  they  re- 
tained the  foresight  and  good  sense  to 
realize  that  this  might  widen  the  war 
into  a  worldwide  nuclear  holocaust  Our 
civilian    leadership    realized    that    this 
little  agrarian  country  10,000  miles  from 
our  shores  and  of  no  strategic  or  eco- 
nomic Importance  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  was  not  worth  this  fan- 
tastic risk. 

With  the  usual  shortsighted  view- 
pomt  of  the  generals  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  most  of  our  admirals  and 
generals.  Admiral  Sharp  completely  dis- 
regards the  tragic  mistakes  and  miscal- 
culations which  led  to  our  involvement 
and  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
seems  that  he  is  completely  oblivious  of 
the  larger  political  and  diplomatic  ques- 
tions involved. 

Admiral  Sharp's  reasoning  is  not  only 
a  mere  misconception  and  a  distortion 
of  history,  but  appears  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  an  attempt  by  military  and  naval 
leaders  to  exonerate  themselves  for  our 
failure  in  Vietnam  and  to  place  the  blame 
on  civilian  leadership.  He  refuses  to  con- 
sider the  fact,  or  even  the  possibility, 
that  we  should  never  have  become  in- 
volved in  sending  many  thousands  of  our 
fighting  men  to  Vietnam  in  the  first  place 
or  that  once  there  events  became  out  of 
control. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  it  was  reported  that  retired 
Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  MarshaU  said  yester- 
day that  40  percent  of  our  combat  losses 
in  Vietnam  were  the  result  of  foolishness, 
impatience  and  heroics  by  U.S.  troops 
and  he  singled  out  "lieutenants,  captains, 
and  platoon  sergeants"  as  the  weakest 
cog   in  the  American  war  machine  in 
Vietnam.  In  an  interview  in  connection 
with  the  publication  of  his  new  book, 
the  retired  general  said  that  last  spring 
Gen.    William    C.    Westmoreland,    then 
commander  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam 
and  now  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  had  asked 
him  to  make  an  assessment  of  American 
troops  in  the  war  zone  to  find  out  what 
our  mistakes  were.  This  is  the  same  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  who  in  October  1965 
said:  "We  are  winning  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam." 

Now  it  appears  that  not  only  are  some 
generals  and  admirals  attempting  to 
place  complete  blame  for  the  Vietnam 
fiasco  on  civilian  leaders,  but  also  to  shift 
responsibility  for  their  own  ineptness  and 
failures  and  manifest  lack  of  intelligent 
leadership  to  lower  ranking  commis- 
sioned officers  and  even  to  noncommis- 
sioned officers.  Is  history  to  be  written 
to  report  that  General  Westmoreland 
and  his  predecessors  in  command  in  Viet- 


nam were  not  responsible  for  their  fail- 
ure  to  defeat  the  Vietcong,  but  instead  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  lower  ranking  offi- 
cers, both  commissioned  and  noncom- 
missioned  doing  the  actual  fighting  and 
dying?  While  undoubtedly  there  were 
mistakes  in  the  combat  areas  as  there 
are  in  any  war,  it  was  the  responsibility 
of  our  generals  to  correct  them  and  pre- 
vent similar  ones  from  occurring.  That 
is  one  of  the  first  responsibilities  of  mili- 
tary leadership.  Are  American  youngsters 
to  be  told  that  it  was  the  captains,  lieu- 
tenants, and  sergeants  who  failed  to  de- 
feat the  Vietcong. 

This  shameful  attempt  to  degrade  the 
efforts  of  GI's  and  their  company  and 
platoon  officers  who  actually  did,  and 
are  doing,  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam 
is  a  dastardly  insult  to  the  more  than 
34,000  young  Americans  who  were  killed 
in  combat  in  Vietnam  and  to  the  more 
than  200,000  other  American  youngsters 
who  were  wounded  in  combat  or  afflicted 
with  dread  jungle  diseases  such  as  bu- 
bonic plague,  hepatitis,  and  malaria 
fever  from  which  many  of  them  will 
suffer  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  by  Admiral 
Sharp  and  General  Westmoreland's  ob- 
lique attempt  to  shift  the  blame  for  the 
bungling  of  our  generals  to  civilian  lead- 
ers and  lower  ranking  officers  and  even 
to  noncommissioned  officers  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  attempt  during  the  late  1940's 
to  place  the  blame  for  China's  fall  to 
the  Communists  on  a  few  officials  in  our 
State    Department — dedicated,    intelli- 
gent men  of  high  principles  and  dedica- 
tion. Most  of  these  "old  China  hands" 
were  made  scapegoats  and  hounded  out 
of  the  State  Department  during  the  "Joe 
McCarthy  era"  which  we  would  now  like 
to  forget.  As  a  result  the  Nation  lost  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  and  advice 
during  a  critical  period  in  history.  Our 
involvement  in  the  civil  war  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  failure  of  much  of  our 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia  is  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  enough 
competent  Asian  experts  in  the  State 
Department  during  the  1950's.  Are  we 
now  to  relive  that  era  and  its  mistakes 
and  tragic  consequences  as  a  result  of  our 
military  and  diplomatic  failures  in  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  no  one  per- 
son, civilian  or  military,  is  responsible  for 
the  tragedy  in  Vietnam.  All  those  who 
participated  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses of  government  during  our  escala- 
tion and  expansion  of  this  civil  war  into 
an  American  air  and  groimd  war  from 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
generals  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on 
down  bear  heavy  responsibility.  All  who 
stood  idly  by  and  did  not  speak  out  as  we 
became  ever  more  mired  down  in  the 
Vietnam  quagmire  also  bear  some  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  President,  Vietnam  is  a  national 
tragedy  of  immense  proportions.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  war  will  soon  come  to  an 
end,  and  then  let  us  as  a  united  people 
begin  to  correct  the  evils  which  it  has 
perpetrated  and  prolonged  in  our  so- 
ciety. Let  us  then  begin  to  rebuild  our  so- 
ciety and  to  restore  confidence  in  Amer- 
ica. Perhaps  most  important,  let  us  re- 
ject and  condemn  those  who  now  seek 
to  shift  the  guilt  for  the  war  and  for  its 
conduct  from  themselves  to  others. 


May  1,  1969 
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TAX-DODGE  FARMING 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  last  week  that  the  ad- 
ministration considers  the  problem  of 
tax-dodge  farming  one  "that  requires 
changes  in  tax  treatment."  Considering 
the  time  problem  which  Treasury's  new 
representatives  admittedly  had  getting 
ready  for  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  April 
22,  I  consider  the  product  of  their  labor 
most  praiseworthy.  Any  difficulty  that  I 
may  have  with  Treasury's  current  pro- 
posal is  strictly  of  a  technical  nature  and 
I  want  to  make  that  perfectly  clear  now 
before  I  get  into  an  analysis  of  that  pro- 
posal. 

First,  Treasury  suggests  that  all  tax- 
payers who  incur  total  ordinary  farm  de- 
duction In  excess  of  total  ordinary  farm 
income  would  be  required  to  add  all  of 
such  excess — in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion— or  the  excess  above  $5,000  a  year — 
in  the  case  of  an  individual — to  an  ex- 
cess deductions  account.  That  accoimt 
would  be  reduced  by  net  farm  income  in 
any  subsequent  year.  Gain  realized  on  a 
disposition  of  property  used  in  farming 
that  would  otherwise  be  capital  gain 
would  be  treated  as  ordinary  income  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  in  the  excess 
deductions  accoimt  in  the  year  of  sale. 

Basically,  the  EDA  account  approach 
proposed  last  week  is  the  same  as  that 
considered  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  back  in  1963— "Presi- 
dent's Tax  Message,"  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  part  I, 
pages  144-146,  February  6,  1963. 

However,  one  major  difference  between 
the  1963  proposal  and  the  one  offered  last 
week  requires  comment.  In  1963,  the  re- 
quirement to  keep  an  EDA  account  was 
only  to  apply  to  the  extent  that  farm  de- 
ductions were  used  to  offset  high-bracket 
nonfarm  income.  The  proposal  suggested 
last  week  would  apply  to  anyone  with  a 
farm  loss  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
had  any  nonfarm  income.  In  other  words, 
a  legitimate  farmer  could  now  find  him- 
self penalized  for  suffering  a  casualty 
loss  in  a  given  year.  I  am  certain  that 
the  Treasury  Department  had  no  in- 
tention of  having  its  proposal  apply 
to  anyone  other  than  the  tax- dodge 
farmer.  The  fact  that  last  week's  pro- 
posal is  not  limited  to  gains  attributable 
to  farm  deductions  previously  used  to  off- 
set high -bracket  nonfarm  Income  is  one 
of  those  things  that  can  happen  when 
you  are  under  time  pressures  and  trying 
to  come  up  with  an  alternative  that  reads 
differently  from  anything  already  under 
consideration. 

The  use  of  an  EDA  account  was  one  of 
the  methods  I  considered  when  back  in 
l')67  I  began  looking  into  ways  to  remedy 
the  tax-dodge  farming  situation.  How- 
ever after  reviewing  the  testimony  taken 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  1963, 1  began  to  search  around 
for  a  more  effective  way  to  get  at  this 
problem  without  hurting  the  legitimate 
farmer.  For  example,  back  In  1963  the 
National  Livestock  Tax  Committee  made 
this  comment  about  the  EDA  approach: 

We  cannot  say  whether  It  would  work  or 
would  not.  but  It  Is  the  most  modest  ap- 
proach that  has  come  to  our  attention. 

Well,  when  we  read  that  sort  of  grudg- 
ing praise  made  by  an  organization  that 


has  been  flgnting  tax  reform  in  this 
area  every  step  of  the  way,  it  makes  us 
sit  back  and  take  a  second  look  at  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  After  a  great  deal 
of  technical  discussion  with  experts,  I 
determined  that  the  most  effective  way 
to  get  at  this  problem  without  hurting 
the  legitimate  farmer  would  be  to  limit 
the  amount  of  artificially  created  farm 
losses  each  year  that  could  be  used  as 
an  offset  against  nonfarm  income.  The 
problem  with  the  EDA  approach  is  that 
it  allows  the  tax-dodge  farmer  to  defer 
any  recognized  capital  gains  until  he 
is  ready  to  sell  and  you  can  rest  assured 
no  sale  will  take  place  until  he  has 
milked  his  excess  deductions  dry.  Cer- 
tainly last  week's  proposal  will  not  re- 
move any  of  the  incentive  from  exist- 
ing clients  of  cattle  management  fiims 
such  as  Oppenheimer  Industries. 

Another  reason  for  approaching  this 
problem  on  an  annual  basis  is  that  by 
doing  so  you  can  take  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  deduction  that  generates 
a  loss  in  any  given  year.  For  example, 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  500,  certain 
exceptions  are  made  for  deductions  that 
are  in  general  deductions  which  would 
be  allowed  to  anyone  holding  property 
without  regard  to  whether  it  was  being 
used  in  farming  or  because  it  is  the  type 
of  deduction  that  is  clearly  beyond  the 
control  of  the  taxpayer. 

That  is  why  S.  500  in  no  event  pre- 
vents the  deduction  of  farm  losses  to  the 
extent  they  relate  to  taxes,  interest,  the 
abandonment  or  theft  or  farm  property, 
or  losses  of  farm  property  arising  from 
fire,  stonn,  or  other  casualty,  losses, 
and  expenses  directly  attributable  to 
drougth,  and  recognized  losses  from  the 
sales,  exchanges,  and  involuntary  con- 
versions of  farm  property.  Under  my 
bill,  if  the  total  of  these  deductions  is 
higher  than  $15,000,  then  the  higher 
figure  may  be  used  without  any  reduc- 
tion because  of  nonfarm  income  above 
515,000.  In  other  words,  the  dollar  limi- 
tation contained  in  S.  500  is  directed 
solely  at  the  type  of  deductions  that  are 
artificially  created  through  the  abuse  of 
the  special  farm  accounting  rules  de- 
signed for  farmers. 

The  Treasury's  new  representatives 
obviously  grasped  the  fact  that  the  arti- 
ficially created  deductions  are  the  very 
core  of  the  problem.  I  say  that  because 
I  notice  that  last  week's  proposal  ex- 
empts a  taxpayer  from  keeping  an  EDA 
if  "he  used  accounting  methods  which 
are  generally  applicable  to  businesses 
other  than  farming." 

My  whole  point  is  that  by  limiting  de- 
ductions each  year  the  tax-dodge  farmer 
can  be  caught  with  his  hand  in  the 
cookie  jar.  Is  it  not  better  than  letting 
him  put  us  in  the  position  of  having  to 
refill  an  empty  jar? 


COMMEMORATION  OF  LANDING  OP 
THE  VIRGINIA  COMPANY  AT  CAPE 
HEJniY,  VA.,  IN  1607 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr,  President,  on  April  28 
many  Virginians  gathered  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  commemorate 
the  landing  of  the  Virginia  Company  at 
Cape  Henry,  Va.,  362  years  ago.  This  be- 
gan the  establishment  of  the  first  per- 
manent English  settlement  at  James- 


town, which  ultimately  became  the  be- 
ginnings of  this  great  Nation.  My  col- 
league from  Virginia,  Representative 
Thomas  N.  Downing,  addressed  those 
assembled  at  the  cross  at  Cape  Henry. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Thomas  N.  Downing  at  thk 
Landing  Day  Ceremony.  Cape  Henry  Me- 
morial. April  27,  1969 

As  we  gather  this  day  to  commemorate  the 
landing  at  Cape  Henry,  the  familiar  words 
of  an  old  English  carol  come  Inescapably  to 
mind:  "I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing  In." 

Barely  over  a  century  after  the  three  small 
ships  of  Christopher  Columbus  came  sailing 
across  the  Atlantic,  opening  a  new  world  and 
firing  the  imagination  of  Europe,  the  three 
small  ships  of  the  Virginia  Company  hove 
into  view  along  this  shore.  They  soon  estab- 
lished the  first  permanent  English  settlement 
In  this  same  new  world  at  Jamestown. 

Seeking  to  create  a  great  English  nation 
beyond  the  seas,  they  truly  bullded  better 
than  they  knew,  and  laid  a  lasting  founda- 
tion for  the  growth  of  American  civilization. 
Standing  before  this  cross,  silent  memorial 
to  their  faith  and  to  the  hardships  they  en- 
dured, let  us  recall  briefly  the  circumstances 
of  that  momentous  Journey  by  those  three 
small  sailing  ships  362  years  ago  this  very 
month. 

We  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  story  of 
colonization  from  its  larger  setting — the 
surging  spirit  of  nationalism,  the  commercial 
expansion,  the  lure  of  discovery,  character- 
istic of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Tlie  men  who 
came  to  Virginia  were,  let  us  remember,  of 
the  generation  of  Shakespeare:  and  the 
mighty  victory  over  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
fresh  in  their  minds.  It  seems  appropriate 
Indeed  that  they  should  be  the  initiators  of 
one  of  history's  greatest  dramas — the  trans- 
planting of  the  old  world  in  the  new  and  the 
birth  of  a  great  new  nation. 

The  Jamestown  epic  begins  across  the  sea 
in  London  with  the  chartering  by  James  I  of 
the  Virginia  Company  in  1606.  Despite  the 
failure  of  previous  colonies,  the  time  and  oc- 
casion were  propitious  for  those  who  could 
see  the  remarkable  success  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  similar  Joint-stock  ventures. 
The  so-called  London  Company  was  given 
the  domain  which  is  now  Virginia;  the  Ply- 
mouth Company  in  the  north  was  destined 
to  meet  with  failure. 

In  December  of  1606  a  full-scale  coloniz- 
ing expedition  set  forth  from  London  In 
three  small  ships  (whose  reproductions  at 
the  Festival  Park  here  are  familiar  to 
many) — the  "Susan  Constant,"  the  "Ood- 
speed."  and  the  "Discovery" — carrying  144 
persons  and  a  small  cargo  of  supplies.  After 
many  months  at  sea.  the  colonists — now 
reduced  to  105 — landed  on  these  shores,  then 
at  Hampton  where  they  were  welcomed  by 
the  Kecoughtan  Indians.  After  a  feast  with 
the  Indians  they  sailed  up  the  broad  river 
they  named  for  their  king  and  selected  a 
landing  site  on  a  wooded  peninsula  some 
30  miles  from  the  sea.  naming  It  Jamestown. 
All  this  happened  some  13  years  before,  the 
landing  of  the  "Mayflower"  pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

The  story  of  those  early  days  Is  known  to 
every  schoolchild,  written  as  It  Is  Into  the 
very  foundation  of  our  American  heritage. 
The  new  colony  began  with  bright  hopes. 
"Heaven  and  earth  never  agreed  better  to 
frame  a  place  for  man's  habitation."  wrote 
one  observer,  mindful  of  the  good  soil, 
abundant  timber,  and  plentiful  game.  Who 
could  have  foreseen  the  suffering  and  hard- 
ship ahead,  suffering  and  hardship  by  which 
those  early  settlers  were  tested  and  tempered 
as  steel. 
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Death  and  d]^«aM  were  familiar  vlsltora, 
and   conflict— b*th   within   and   beyond   the 
settlement  ltael<— wore  down  the  endurance 
of  the  settlers.  During  the  winter  of  1607- 
1608  the  ravage!  of  sickness  and  the  Inter- 
mittent fighting  with  the  Indians  reduced 
the  colony  to  38.  Paced  with  Imminent  ex- 
tinction, the  su^lvors  were  rallied  by  Cap- 
tain John  Smlt|j.  under  whose  rigid  disci- 
pline   a    blockhduse    fort    was    built,    along 
with  many  cabl4s  and  a  church,  and  a  well 
dug.    He   also   fc^rced   the  settlers   to  plant 
crops   (notably  qom)    and  to  raise  livestock 
and  chickens  in  iplace  of  that  craze  for  gold 
Which  had  blln<*Kl  them   to  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  their  i»eeds.  But  dissensions  mul- 
tlpUed.  and  In  1^.  injured  by  an  explosion 
and  discouraged.  (Smith  returned  to  England 
The  ensuing  venter  of  160fr-1610  was  the 
terrible   "starving   time"   during   which    the 
beleaguered   colonists   first   ate   their  horses 
and  dogs,  and  tlken  turned  to  rodents  and 
snakes.    Within    4lx    months'    time.   90%    of 
the   colony   died,  reducing   the    population 
from  about  500  to  60 

In  May  of  161o|-three  years  after  the  first 
landing— relief  sAlps.  appalled  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  colony,  turned  back  for  Eng- 
land. At  this  dramatic  moment  the  colony 
was  agwln  saved  :)y  an  unexpected  and  un- 
foreseetrturn  of  svents:  the  sudden  arrival 
of  the  Governor-elect.  Lord  Delaware  whose 
ship  entered  the  river's  mouth  Just  as  the 
others  were  ready  to  put  to  sea. 

Stem  but  efficient.  Lord  Delaware  restored 
both  the  physical  life  of  the  settlement  and 
the  morale  of  the  settlers.  Not  hesitating  to 
impose  martial  lnw  to  control  dissension 
The  colony  survived— and  gradually  recov- 
ered, with  a  slow  but  rising  tide  of  pros- 
perity. *^ 

H  *L*?;^'y  *^  ^^^2-  Joh°  Ro"e  had  Intro- 
duced  West  India  i  tobacco,  thus  providing 
a  firm  and  expanding  economic  base.  It  wai 
this  same  John  Rbife  who  in  1614  married 
Pocahontas,    daughter  of   the   Indian   chief. 

L^wl  'i'  ^^""^  eburlng  a  time  of  peace 
with  the  Indians. 

By  1618.  the  company  decreed  the  end  of 
martial  rule,  and  li,  1619  the  first  representa- 
fburr^^^"^^^  gatiered  In  the  Jamestown 
church.  This  was  the  beginning  of  repre- 
sentative governm<  nt  in  the  western  world 
the  forerunner  of  tie  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Our  Vlrglnli.  General  Assembly  which 
celebrates  Its  350tl:    anniversary  this  year  S 

«  Jam«^r"""^""  °^  ^^^^  ^"*  --*^« 
i«;^  3*,*°t*y  commemorate  the  events  of 
m^  >;.r.«°*"'~*°'*  rlghtly-for  the  continu- 
ing sgnlflcance  of  these  events  In  our  Nation 

^H  ^°"rK''°'''^-  ^  ^"8K^^*  ttiat  we  shall 
find  It  in  that  splr  t  of  enterprising  adven- 
ture which  insplrec   and  sustained  the  men 

and  tL  -nf  ^'"'^^^^•"  the  "Godspeed." 
t^,«  i  Discovery"  For,  as  much  as  they 
were  adventurers.  They  were  also  buUders 
n»!f  «««*1"K  permiinent  settlement  in  the 
^Z,  "^".V^-  '°  *^*  '*<=*  °^  adversity,  they 
im^rt  ^^^  ^°  "^  ''«  American  heritage  of 
1  berty  under  law.  expressed  In  four  great 
e^emen^.-^  (1,  the  English  language,  t^t 
rich  and  flexible  vehicle  of  human  communi- 
cation  Whose  establlihment  in  this  continent 
the  German  Chancdlor  Bismarck  regarded 
as  among  the  most  important  political  cir- 
cumstances Of  hlstoiy:  (2)  the  English  ooa- 
SJ^TT'"''  '"^  f^'*"^"'  emph^is  on  the 
ffH^V'^\'"*°=  '3'  representative  insti- 
tutions for   the   fre«    expression   of  thought 

rfr^/v  K,°'  .^"'^  **'  ^^  E°Kl'sh  Bible,  that 
remarkable  instrumint  of  the  religious  life 
so  deeply  rooted  In  He  values  cherished  by 
the  Jamestown  settle  -s. 

.  V^!d^-  *'^®°'  ^°^  *  moment,  how  much 
invisible  cargo  was  l«rne  to  the  new  world 
by  these  three  little  si  jlps  over  three  centuries 
ago  The  philosopher  Whitehead  has  written 
that  societies  perish  whenever  the  spirit  of 
adventure  decays.  It  is  this  spirit  of  high 
adventure  and  enterprise  which  is  perhaps 
the  heart  of  the  legacy  of  those  settlers  to  us 
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and  which  has  to  greater  or  lesser  degree 
touched  all  of  our  instltuUons. 

Standing  before  this  cross  which  marks  the 
earliest  landing  of  the  Jamestown  settlers 
we  are  mindful  of  the  price  paid  by  those 
who  have  given  us  the  heritage  of  liberty  and 
law,  that  precious  balance  between  anarchy 
and  tyranny.  In  the  face  of  aU  the  problems 
which  confront  and  challenge  our  Nation 
today,  problems  marked  by  complexity  and 
bitterness,  we  look  to  that  hope  and  faith 
demonstrated  In  1607- and  carried  Into  our 
NaUon  and  Into  the  changing  world  In  such 
deeply  felt  convictions  as  the  dignity  of 
productive  labor,  the  right  of  free  men  to 
govern  themselves,  and  the  shared  expecta- 
tion of  greater  abundance  In  our  quest  for 
higher  standards  of  living. 

With  such  a  heritage,  the  lamp  lighted  by 
those  brave  settlers  will  never  fall  In  the 
words  of  an  ancient  prayer:  "As  God  was 
with  our  fathers,  so  may  he  be  with  us  " 


May  1,  1969 


JEFFERSON  MEDAL  AWARD 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  24, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  was  presented  with  the  1969 
Jefferson  Medal  Award  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Patent  Law  Assocdation.  This  medal 
is  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  served  as  Secretary  of  State  at  a 
time  when  one  of  the  duties  of  that  office 
was  to  examine  patent  applications.  It  is 
bestowed  for  outstanding  contributions 
in  the  patent,  trademark,  and  copyright 
field. 

The  award  of  this  medal  to  Senator 
McClsllan  is  most  appropriate  because 
of  his  contributions  over  the  past  8  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Subconmiittee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
It  should  be  noted  that  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  is  the  first  legislator  to  receive 
the  award. 

The  importance  of  patents  to  the  vital- 
ity of  small  business  has  been  made 
clear  over  the  years.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  outstanding 
honor  which  has  been  paid  one  of  its 
Members. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Senator  McClel- 
LAN's  remarks  at  the  time  of  acceptance 
of  the  award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Thb  Patent  System:  Stabiutt  or 
Stagnation? 
(Remarks  of  Senator  John  L.  McCuxlan 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  JefTerson  Medal  Award  New 
Jersey  Patent  Law  Association.  Newark 
N.J..  Apr.  24.  1969) 

I  am  highly  gratified  and  honored  to  be 
the  recipient  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Medal 
My  appreciation  for  this  recognition  is  in- 
deed deepened  and  enhanced  in  the  knowl- 
edge  that  I  am  the  first  Member  of  Congress 
to  receive  this  distinguished  award. 

In  1961  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Senate 
Patents  Subcommittee  became  vacant  at  a 
time  when  I  was  the  most  senior  member 
of  the  parent  Judiciary  Committee  who  did 
not  have  a  subcommittee  chairmanship 
When  I  accepted  this  assignment.  I  as- 
sumed that  it  would  not  place  too  many 
demands  on  my  time  or  involve  me  In  serious 
controversy.  Events,  however,  have  devel- 
oped somewhat  differently.  The  Subcommit- 
tee has  not  sought  Issues  but  In  the  per- 
formance of  our  legislative  responsibilities 
we  have  been  confronted  with  many  complex 


subjects— some   of   which    have   engendered 
considerable  emotion.  Bcuaerea 

Thomas  Jefferson,  several  years  after  leav- 
ing the  White  House,  wrote  to  a  friend  that 
"Laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
as  that   becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, as  new  discoveries  are  made   new 
truths  dUclosed  .  .  .  institutions  must  ad- 
vance also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times" 
In  this  age.  the  expectation  of  change  is 
greater  than  the  expectation  of  continuity 
Ideals  that  have  prevailed  and  institutions 
that  have   endured   for  centuries  are   being 
uprooted,  repudiated,  and  challenged.  Many 
fundamental  and  traditional  values  are  held 
In  disdain.  Large  segments  of  our  youth  and 
some  militant  groups  question  the  relevance 
or  certain  basic  components  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. Our  campuses,  our  centers  of  learninK 
and  our  city  streets  are  converted  into  battle- 
grounds  while   those  in   authority  abdicate 
their   responsibility   to   preserve   order   and 
capitulate   to  force,   threats,    and   intimida- 
tion. Lewdness  and  obscenity  are  today  cir- 
culated   and    commercialized    with    Judicial 
sanctions  and  Impunity.   And.   finally    even 
our  churches— the  historic  defender  it  en- 
during norms— are  torn  and  divided  by  dis- 
cord and  doubt. 

Attending  this  challenge  to  our  institu- 
tions and  values— and  no  doubt  a  strong 
contributing  cause— is  the  rapid  advance  of 
technology.  Technology  has  greatly  enriched 
our  society.  An  American  today  has  more 
options  in  work.  Investments,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  than  ever  before.  But  the 
tremendous  progress  we  have  made  Is  accom- 
panied by  numerous  complex  and  unanUcl- 
pated  problems. 

The   Impact   of   technological   growth   has 
not  spared  the  Patent  System.  The  unparal- 
leled explosion  of  scientific  knowledge    the 
Intricacy  of  modern  Inventions,  and  the  ac- 
celerated development  of  most  regions  of  the 
world  have  significantly  added   to  the  bur- 
dens of  our  Patent  System.  As  a  consequence 
both  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches 
have  undertaken  comprehensive  studies  of 
the  systems  operations.   The  report   of  the 
President's  Commission  on  the  Patent  Sys- 
tem and  the  studies  of  our  Subcommittee 
reached  similar  conclusions.  There  was  agree- 
ment that  patents  continue  to  play  a  dynamic 
role  in  promoUng  the  economic  and  scien- 
tific progress  of  the  nation.  Both  studies  ex- 
pressed concern  about  certain  problems  such 
as  the  protracted  delays  in  the  processing  of 
patent   applications,   the   quality   of   issued 
patents,  and  the  expense  of  patent  litigation 
I  was  rather  appalled  to  learn  recently  that 
every  one  of  the  16  patents  litigated  during 
the  past  two  years  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Eighth  Circuit,  which  Includes  Arkansas 
was  declared  invalid. 

The  President's  Commission  made  35  rec- 
ommendations, most  of  which  would  require 
legislative  implementation.  The  test  that  I 
have  applied  in  studying  these  recommenda- 
tions has  been  whether  a  proposed  change 
would  render  the  Patent  System  more  effi- 
cient. Innovation  Is  not  necessarily  synony- 
mous with  reform.  A  complex  body  of  laws, 
such  as  the  Patent  Code,  should  not  be  tin- 
kered with  unless  It  is  necessary,  and  unless 
the  ImpUcatlons  of  a  contemplated  chantte 
are  fully  understood. 

While  stabiuty  In  our  Patent  System  Is 
highly  desirable,  stagnation  wlU  be  the  result 
If  prudent  and  timely  adjustments  are  not 
made.  In  amending  present  law  and  making 
changes.  It  should  be  our  goal  to  devise  a 
Patent  System  which  Is  adequate  not  merely 
for  the  1970's.  but  one  which  will  also  serve 
our  needs  in  the  21st  Century.  There  Is  no 
magic  formula  or  single  remedy  which  will 
provide  a  revitalized  Patent  System  But. 
rather,  a  series  of  Interrelated  actions  are 
required.  In  my  view,  they  are: 

First,  there  must  be  improved  organization 
and  more  effective  use  of  the  limited  man- 
power and  funds  of  the  Patent  Office.  I  be- 
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Ueve  significant  progress  In  this  direction 
has  been  made  in  recent  years.  President 
Nixon  has  emphasized  his  desire  to  improve 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  Increase  Its  efficiency.  The 
Patent  Office,  within  the  limitations  imposed 
by  statutory  law.  should  endeavor  to  allocate 
more  of  Its  resources  and  a  greater  portion 
of  the  time  of  its  examiners  to  significant 
patent  applications. 

As  Chairman  of  an  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  the  Initial  responsibility  In  the 
Senate  for  the  appropriations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Because  of  more  urgent 
military  and  social  needs.  I  cannot  offer  any 
encouragement  of  any  substantial  Increase 
in  appropriated  funds  for  the  Patent  Office 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Therefore.  I  have 
already  requested  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans  to  furnish  the  Subcommittee  with 
the  Department's  recommendations  for  an 
Improved  method  of  recovering  the  costs  of 
the  patent  operation.  Another  Increase  in 
patent  fees  may  be  required. 

Second,  there  should  be  an  expanded  pro- 
gram to  provide  the  examiner  with  as  much 
mechanical  assistance  as  ptosslble.  As  far  back 
as  1955,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations directed  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  "make  an  aggressive  and  thorough 
Investigation  as  to  the  possibility  of  mecha- 
nizing the  searching  operations."  While 
major  obstacles  presently  retard  the  use  of 
mechanized  searching  In  most  classes  of  the 
arts,  careful  exploration  of  all  promising 
techniques  Is  warranted. 

Third,  the  concept  of  "Fortress  America" 
is  no  more  valid  In  patent  matters  than  In 
national  security.  We  cannot  have  and  keep 
a  sound  Patent  System  If  it  Ignores  Interna- 
tional trends  and  developments  In  the  do- 
mestic legislation  of  other  major  Industrial- 
ized nations.  Several  years  ago,  during  the 
observance  of  the  175th  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Patent  System,  In  a  public  Euldress, 
1  recommended  that  the  Executive  Branch 
proceed  with  efforts  to  promote  international 
cooperation  in  patent  matters.  I  believe  we 
are  already  seeing  tangible  gains  from  such 
undertakings. 

I  welcome  the  Convention  to  Establish  the 
World  Intellectual  Property  Organization  to 
promote  international  respect  for  Industrial 
and  intellectual  property.  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that^lt  act  favorably  on  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  the  past  and  current 
Administrations  to  devise  a  Patent  Coopera- 
tion Treaty.  I  believe  a  meaningful  treaty 
can  be  prepared  which  will  not  require  major 
alterations  in  our  domestic  patent  law.  I 
endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  hold  a  diplomatic  conference 
to  draft  such  a  treaty.  My  colleague  from 
Arkansas.  Senator  Fulbright.  the  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has  re- 
cently introduced  a  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  that  purpose. 
Fourth,  there  should  be  appropriate 
changes  in  the  patent  statute.  I  believe  that 
the  record  of  the  extensive  Subcommittee 
hearings,  together  with  the  Executive  and 
Congressional  studies,  have  amply  docu- 
mented the  case  for  a  significant  revision  In 
the  patent  law.  While  I  could  not  support 
all  of  the  provisions  contained  In  the  Patent 
Reform  Act  of  the  90th  Congress,  the  general 
objectives  of  that  legislation  were  sound. 
However,  in  an  effort  to  present  a  bill  which 
would  receive  more  general  support,  I  Into- 
duced  on  February  28th  of  this  year  S.  1246 
which  makes  desirable  but  rather  modest 
changes  In  the  Patent  Code. 

In  my  judgment,  a  more  ambitious  re- 
vision would  have  been  Justified.  But,  this 
bill  leaves  for  another  day  further  consid- 
eration of  more  sweeping  procedural  reforms. 
I  hope  by  that  time  there  will  be  more 
understanding  that  they  are  also  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Patent  System — and  of  the 
p>atent  bar. 


Our  Subconunlttee,  I  think,  has  demon- 
strated that  it  Is  prepared  to  act  on  patent 
revision  legislation.  It  is  necessary  now  for 
the  Administration — and  especially  the  new 
team  in  the  Commerce  Department  and  the 
Patent  Office — to  Indicate  their  commitment 
to  this  effort. 

I  have  spoken  of  stability  and  stagnation 
in  the  Patent  System.  In  appraising  our  in- 
stitutions of  government,  we  must  reject 
those  despairing  and  dismal  voices  that  con- 
tend that  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the 
pmst  is  not  relevant  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  this  age.  But  no  less  unsound 
are  those  who  fear  progress  and  who  blindly 
refuse  to  recognize  that  time  marches  on 
and  that  human  Institutions  must  be 
revitalized. 

A  society  to  survive  must  receive — and  in 
fact  must  demand — general  acceptance  of  Its 
transcendent  values.  The  enemies  of  our 
country — both  the  foreign  and  domestic  va- 
riety— seek  first  to  weaken  our  social  order 
and  to  undermine  faith  In  our  goals.  Our 
need  is  not  to  invent  new  values  but  rather 
to  implement  those  in  which  we  believe  and 
reflect  them  In  our  institutions.  If  we  will 
only  preserve  our  traditions  and  undertake, 
as  needed,  the  renewal  of  our  Institutions, 
then  we  will  pass  on  to  those  who  succeed 
us  a  rich  and  viable  heritage  unsurpassed 
or  unparalleled  In  the  history  of  civilization. 


THE  FIRST  100  DAYS  OP  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  PRESIDENT 
RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  entitled  "Ap- 
praisal of  Nixon  Administration,"  pre- 
pared by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Appraisal  op  Nixon  Administration 
(Statement  by  Senator  Tower) 

President  Nixon  this  week  passed  the  100- 
day  mark  of  his  administration.  Earlier  he 
declared  that  he  now  has  the  reigns  of  gov- 
ernment firmly  In  band. 

The  President  has  correctly  taken  the  view 
that  it  Is  more  Important  to  gauge  the  effects 
of  his  administration  after  a  year  or  longer 
in  office.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  habit  In  this 
country  of  making  a  preliminary  evaluation 
at  the  end  of  a  president's  first  100  days  In 
office. 

In  reviewing  the  first  few  months  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  It  Is  Important  to  look 
at  some  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Nixon  has 
not  done  as  well  as  his  more  positive  achieve- 
ments. 

As  my  colleague  and  Senate  Republican 
leader.  Everett  Dlrksen,  noted  recently,  "the 
lack  of  drama  has  been  part  of  the  achieve- 
ment" of  the  early  days  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Nixon  last  fall,  looked 
forward  to  an  attitude  of  calm  In  the  White 
House.  They  wanted  the  decision-making 
process  to  be  more  thorough,  more  carefully 
considered.  They  wanted  many  of  the  new 
Imaginative  programs  which  had  been  started 
in  recent  years,  to  be  re-studied  and  re- 
structured so  as  to  reduce  waste  and  Increase 
effectiveness. 

The  attitude  of  calm  and  deliberate  de- 
cision-malting has  already  shown  Itself  to  be 
a  hallmark  of  the  Nixon  administration.  I 
both  expect  and  hope  that  It  will  continue 
to  be. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  specific  actions — and 
some  non-actions — which  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  taken  during  Its  first  few 
months  of  operation. 


First,  Mr.  Nixon  has  not  widened  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  His  administration  has  worked 
steadily  both  In  Paris  and  in  South  Vietnam 
to  secure  an  honorable  peace.  We  do  not  yet 
know  how  effective  these  efforts  will  be,  but 
the  Nixon  administration  is  giving  the  bomb- 
ing halt  announced  by  President  Johnson 
every  opportunity  to  be  productive.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Nixon  administration  Is  fos- 
tering considerable  Improvement  In  the  com- 
bat capability  of  the  army  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  My  recent 
visit  to  South  Vietnam  made  It  clear  to  me 
that  the  combat  capability  of  the  ARVN 
troops  Is  Indeed  showing  substantial  Im- 
provement. Now  we  must  exhibit  patience 
while  maintaining  a  firm  position  to  see 
whether  the  North  Vietnamese  are  actually 
ready  to  negotiate  a  lasting  peace. 

The  second  most  important  battle  In  which 
the  Nixon  administration  Is  engaged  Is  the 
one  against  inflation.  In  this  area  Mr.  Nixon 
has  taken  several  jxjsitive  steps.  He  has  re- 
duced the  fiscal  1970  budget  request  by  $4 
billion.  He  Is  urging  extension  of  the  10  per- 
cent federal  income  tax  surcharge  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  to  be  followed  by  a  surtax  of  only  5 
percent.  And  he  has  offered  a  tax  reform 
package  which  Includes  the  proposed  aboli- 
tion of  the  7  percent  Investment  tax  credit. 
I  am  uncertain  at  this  time  whether  aboli- 
tion of  the  7  percent  Investment  tax  credit 
would  be  the  best  course.  But  I  know  that 
we  must  take  steps  to  combat  the  rising  cost 
of  living  and  I  commend  President  Nixon  for 
taking  positive  steps. 

Recently  President  Nixon  faced  his  first 
sudden  international  crisis  when  North 
Korean  aircraft  shot  down  one  of  oxir  EC-12I 
intelligence  planes  while  over  international 
waters.  This  was  an  unprovoked  attack  and 
may  have  been  calculated  to  test  the  new 
administration.  To  President  Nixon's  credit, 
his  reaction  was  one  of  firmness  coupled 
with  restraint.  He  avoided  any  knee-jerk 
reaction  which  might  haVe  proved  detri- 
mental in  the  long  run.  Yet  he  made  It  clear 
to  the  North  Koreans  that  they  could  not 
make  a  second  similar  attack  with  impunity. 
Early  In  his  administration,  President 
Nixon  made  an  8-day  European  toiu*  to  as- 
sure our  friends  there  that  European  views 
would  be  fully  and  fairly  considered  by  this 
nation  In  activities  of  vital  European  Interest. 
Before  that  tour,  many  Europeans  had  begun 
to  fear  that  United  States  world  policy  was 
being  formed  with  little  regard  for  our 
European  allies.  Mr.  Nixon's  tour  reversed 
that  feeling  and  in  the  process  strengthened 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  now  begun 
to  send  its  legislative  proposals  to  Congress. 
First,  the  President  appropriately  took  the 
time  necessary  to  formulate  sound  proi>osaIs. 
Among  these  proposals  are:  Increased  ef- 
forts against  organized  crime;  promotion  of 
postal  officials  on  the  basis  of  merit  rather 
than  politics;  a  restructured  program  for  aid 
to  the  cities;  the  safeguard  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  designed  to  protect  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  capability,  and  a  proportional 
electoral  reform  program. 

Overall,  it  seems  to  me  that  President 
Nixon  has  brought  to  the  White  House  a  new 
attitude — an  attitude  of  responsibility — 
which  IS  being  welcomed  by  the  majority  of 
Americans.  The  President  Is  not  offering 
panacea  progrsmis.  He  is  offering  sound  and 
capable  leadership. 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS   SUP- 
PORTS NEW  CHINA  POLICY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
27,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  issued  a 
major  policy  statement  calling  on  the 
United  States  to  improve  relations  with 
Commimist  China.  The  statement  was 
released  in  advance  of  the  meeting  this 
week  in  Washington  of  the  League's  Na- 
tional Council,  and  was  discussed  In  de- 
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tail  in  a  statement  by  Mrs.  David  G. 
Bradley,  chairman  of  the  League's  For- 
eign Policy  Conmittee,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  on  Tuesday,  April  29. 

In  addition  tb  specific  proposals  relat- 
ing to  encouragement  of  travel,  trade, 
and  cultural  e:cchange  with  China,  the 
league  also  asks  the  United  States  to  seek 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Peking 
regime,  and  to  withdraw  our  opposition 
to  representatic  n  of  Communist  China  in 
the  United  Natl  ons. 

The  league's  recommendations  are  es- 
pecially significant  because  they  repre- 
sent a  growing  ;onsensus  across  the  Na- 
tion that  it  is  time  for  a  change  in  our 
China  policy.  Tie  recommendations  are 
also  important  because  they  recognize 
that  it  is  the  United  States  who  should 
take  the  initiative  in  seeking  to  improve 
relations  with  C  una.  and  that  we  should 
not  wait  for  some  "change  of  attitude"  by 
the  Peking  regiiie. 

Three  times  in  the  last  30  years,  we 
have  sent  Amer  can  boys  to  die  in  land 
wars  it}  Asia.  Ou :  policies  there  have  cost 
u&tens  of  thousands  of  lives  and  billions 
of  dollars.  One  o:  the  most  frequent  ques- 
tions I  get  whei  speaking  in  different 
parts  of  the  courtry  is,  will  we  be  sending 
American  boys  tc  die  again  in  Asia''  Or  is 
our  policy  in  the  Far  East  going  'to 
change? 

Clearly,  our  policy  should  change,  and 
I  fully  support  tie  recommendations  of 
the  League  of  Wo  men  Voters.  Last  month 
m  New  York  Cit;r,  in  a  speech  to  a  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  United  3tates-Chlna  Relations, 
I  had  the  oppo-tionlty   to   express  my 
views  on  the  urg(  nt  need  for  new  initia- 
tives in  our  Chiia  policy.  For  far  too 
long,  we  have  soi^ht  to  isolate  China,  to 
impose  a  policy  ^f  diplomaUc,  political 
economic,  and  cultural  quarantine  on  the 
world's  oldest  civilization  and  the  world's 
most  populous  niition.  a  nation  of  750 
million  citizens  snd  likely  to  exceed  1 
billionby  the  1980  s. 

Our  current  China  policy  is  futile.  We 
must  begin  to  mdve  now  toward  a  new 
policy  that  seeks  llo  bring  China  into  the 
world  communltjj.  Only  through  such 
action  can  we  reafistically  hope  to  insure 
future  peace  for  tiie  world. 

As  the  League  cf  Women  Voters'  rec- 
ommendations   make    clear    that    the 
United  States  cai   take  a  number  of 
steps  at  once  to   mprove  our  relations 
with  China.  It  is  worth  emphasizing  that 
nothing  in  these  recommendations— and 
nothing  I  and  othfers  who  share  my  be- 
liefs have  proposejd— would  in  any  way 
impair  our  own  ns  tional  security  or  our 
ability  to  respond  firmly  and  forcefully 
to  Chinese  aggre&ilon  anywhere  in  the 
world.  What  is  clenr,  however,  is  that  if 
nothing  changes,  \s  e  in  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  llv«  in  the  shadow  of  fear 
and  arms  and  wai.  We  owe  ourselves  a 
better  hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  recotnmendations  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  on  our  China 
poUcy,  I  ask  unanirious  consent  that  the 
leagues  press  release  announcing  the 
recommendations  he  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mrs.  Bradley's  statement  explaining  the 
league's  position  jbe  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

League   of-   Women   Voters   of   the   United 
States  Asks  United  States  to  Normalek 
Relations  With  Mainland  China 
Washington,  DC,  April  27.— The  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S.  today  called  on 
the  American  government  to  take  the  Initia- 
tive  to  normalize  relations   with   Mainland 
China. 

The  League  called  ror  specific  policy 
changes  such  as  the  establishment  of  cul- 
tural, trade,  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
Peking. 

The  League  also  recommended  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  oppose  representa- 
tion of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  In  the 
United  Nations. 

The  League's  policy  statement  reads  In 
full: 

"The  League  of  Women  Voters  advocates 
U.S.  Initiatives  which  would  facilitate  partici- 
pation by  the  People's  Republic  of  China  In 
the  world  community  and  relax  tensions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mainland  China 
Policies  should  be  established  which  would 
encourage    normalization    of    U.S.    relations 
with  the  Chinese  mainland,  Including  travel 
cultural  exchange,  and  unrestricted  trade  In 
non-strategic     goods.     The     United     States 
should  withdraw  Its  opposition  to  representa- 
tion of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  In  the 
United   Nations.   The   United   States  should 
move    toward   establishing   diplomatic    rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  " 

The  League's  policy  position  on  US.-Chlna 
relations  climaxes  a  three-year  study  by  the 
nonpartisan,  157.000  member  organization  In 
announcing  the  position.  Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Ben- 
son, of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  National 
League  president,  emphasized  that  reports 
from  local  Leagues  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try overwhelmingly  indicated  agreement  that 
"present  U.S.  policies  of  isolation  and  con- 
tainment of  China  are  invalid." 

At  its  1966  convention,  the  League  adopted 
U.S.-Chlna  relations  as  a  major  part  of  its 
foreign  policy  program.  Since  then,  members 
of  the  1.202  local  Leagues  throughout  the 
country  have  been  Involved  in  extensive 
study  and  discussion  as  well  as  conference!, 
with  China  experts  from  universities,  gov- 
ernment, and  the  press. 

Leagues  used  as  background  material  both 
non-League  and  League  material.  Over  100  - 
000  copies  of  the  League's  50-page  booklet. 
The  China  Puzzle",  have  been  sold. 
Mrs.  David  G.  Bradley,  of  Durham,  North 
Carolina,   Chairman  of  the  League  Foreign 
Policy   Committee,    in   commenting  on   the 
China  position  stressed  that  "the  League  Is 
now  in  a  position  to  urge  changes  in  basic 
U.S.  policies  which  have  cut  this  nation  off 
from  communication  or  cooperation  with  the 
People's  Republic.  We  want  a  U.S  policy  de- 
signed to  invite  a  peaceful  response  from  the 
People's  Republic,  welcoming  her  participa- 
tion In  the  family  of  nations." 

Members  of  the  national  Foreign  Policy 
Committee  are  Mrs.  William  M.  Christopher- 
son  of  Louisville.  Kentucky;  Mrs.  Ezra  Levin 
of  Champaign,  Illinois:  Mrs.  Alexander  M 
White.  Jr..  of  New  York  City;  and  Mrs.  John 
Kenderdlne  of  Holtwood.  Pennsylvania. 

The  China  position  will  be  discussed  by 
League  leaders  from  50  states  during  the 
week-long  meeting  of  the  Leagued  National 
Council,  which  convenes  here  tomorrow 
morning. 

At  the  Tuesday  afternoon  foreign  pollcv 
session,  April  29.  the  Council  will  discuss 
ways  to  bring  about  changes  In  U.S  poUcy  on 
the  basis  of  the  China  position. 

All  meetings  of  the  National  Council  Mon- 
day April  28  through  Friday,  May  2,  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  are  open  to  the  press 

Mrs.  David  G.  Bradley,  Foreign  PoUcy  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  and  all  other  members  of 
the  committee  wiu  be  available  for  questions 
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and  Interviews  on  the  China  poWtlon  durlne 
the  Council  meeting. 


Statement  of  Mrs.  David  O.  Bradley,  Chair- 
man OF  the  Foreign  Policy  Committee  of 
the  League  op  Women  Voters.  April  2q 
1969  .       «^  z», 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  has  persis- 
tently searched  for  policy  formulations  and 
governmental   programs    which    can    reduce 
the  risk  of  war  and  assure  non-violent  res- 
olution of  conflict  between  nations.  This  is 
the  common  theme  of  our  foreign  policy  posi- 
tions,   and    this    concern    has    guided    the 
League's   review   of   U.S.   policy   toward    the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  An  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  nearly  1000  Leagues  report- 
ing   to   date    hold    that    the    United    States 
should  take  "Initiatives  which  would  facili- 
tate participation  by  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  In  the  world  conununlty  and  relax 
tensions    between    the    United    States    and 
mainland  China."  The  key  words  used  over 
and  over  again  are  communication,  coexist- 
ence, cooperation.  The  Leagues  want  a  US 
policy  designed  to  invite  a  peaceful  response 
from   the  People's  Republic,   welcoming  her 
participation   in   the   family   of   nations. 

One  of  the  most  striking  impressions  which 
remains  after  reading  through  the  consensus 
reports  is  the  sense  of  agreement  on  this 
basic  philosophy  which  prevails  in  the  League 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  Support  for 
existing  policies  is  negligible,  confined  to  a 
small  number  of  Leagues. 

In  1966  when  the  convention  adopted  the 
China  study  it  identified  U.S.  relations  with 
mainland  China  as  being  of  critical  impor- 
tance. Now.  in  1969.  this  organization  has 
taken   a  long  look  at  political  reality  and 
the   consensus   which   has   emerged   defines 
essential    specific    policy    changes.    Further- 
more,  the  Leagues  recognize  the  complexities 
of  the  China  puzzle.  They  are  aware  of  the 
effect  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  on  the  possl- 
bllity   of    immediate   action.   They   see    the 
necessity  for  careful  international  diplomacy 
in  seeking  a  resolution  to  the  Taiwan  prob- 
lem.  They   acknowledge   the   difficulties   in- 
herent in  the  tangled  relationships  between 
Washington,  Moscow  and  Peking.  They  know 
that  the  passage  of  time  will  be  necessary 
to  some  forms  of  progress.  They  accept  the 
need    for    political    astuteness    and    proper 
timing.  *^ 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
queries  on  specific  policies  in  the  consensus 
questions,  the  Leagues  spontaneously  chose 
six  basic  areas  in  which  to  recommend  new 
approaches. 

In  advocating  policies  "which  would  en- 
courage normalization  of  U.S.  relations  with 
the  Chinese  mainland"  the  League  holds  that 
U.S.   policies   toward   China   should   be   the 
same  as  those  for  any  country,  regardless  of 
ideological  or  political  differences.  The  first 
step  should  be  to  open  the  channels  for  trade 
in  non-strategic  goods.  This  country  should 
also  seek  opportunities  for  travel  for  Amerl- 
can  and  Chinese  citizens  In  both  countries 
We  should  furthermore  seek  contacts  through 
cultural    exchange,    including    International 
meetings  ranging  from  scientific  confabs  to 
disarmament  conferences.  Such  moves  would 
build  a  favorable  climate  for  further  diplo- 
matic initiatives.  And  the  League  wants  the 
government  to  take  the  Initiative. 

Beyond  trade,  travel  and  cultural  exchange 
League  members  urge  that  this  country 
should  "withdraw  its  opposition  to  repre- 
sentation of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic 
In  the  United  Nations."  They  admit  the  dif- 
ficulties: the  possibility  of  a  need  for  change 
in  the  U.N.  itself,  perhaps  in  the  Security 
Council;  the  sensitivity  of  both  mainland 
China  and  Taiwan  to  the  question:  the  inter- 
national aspects  of  the  problem. 

Each  League  sees  it  a  little  differently  and 
we  have  no  blueprint  to  offer  on  Taiwan 
However,  this  approach  may  prove  to  be  a 
reaUstic  one.  Solutions  to  political  problems 
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seldom  fit  preconceived  patterns.  If  the  Unit- 
ed States  does  cease  opposing  representation 
for  mainland  China,  the  door  might  be  opened 
for  the  United  NaOons  to  find  a  resolution 
of  the  problem  of  Taiwan's  future  status  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Finally,  we  should  "move  toward  establish- 
ing diplomatic  relations."  Some  want  to  do  it 
at  once,  some  as  soon  as  practicable.  Some 
emphasize  de  facto  recognition  now.  But  the 
overall  agreement  is  clear^the  People's  Re- 
public Is  the  legitimate  government  of  the 
mainland  and  the  United  States  should  move 
in  the  direction  of  recognizing  that  govern- 
ment. 

The  League  Is  now  In  a  position  to  urge 
changes  in  basic  U.S.  policies  which  have  cut 
this  nation  off  from  communication  or  co- 
operation with  the  People's  Republic.  We 
have  stated  our  objectives  and  determined 
specific  policy  directions.  In  the  future  we 
c.in  measure  policy  proposals  against  the  ob- 
jectives and  take  action. 

I  have  chosen  to  close,  rather  than  to  open, 
with  a  reading  of  the  Statement  of  Position 
Itself.  I  think  it  is  something  we  can  be 
proud  of. 

"The  League  of  Women  Voters  advocates 
U.S.  initiatives  which  would  facilitate  par- 
ticipation by  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
In  the  world  community  and  relax  tensions 
between  the  United  States  and  mainland 
China.  Policies  should  be  established  which 
would  encourrge  normalization  of  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  the  Chinese  mainland,  including 
travel,  cultural  exchange,  and  unrestricted 
trade  In  nonstrateglc  goods.  The  United 
States  should  withdraw  Its  opposition  to 
representation  of  the  Chinese  People's  Re- 
public in  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
States  should  move  toward  establishing  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China." 


BOYS  TOWN,  NEBR.,  WELCOMES 
HOME  AN  ALUMNUS,  COMDR.  PETE 
BUCHER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  recently  to  be  present  at  one  of 
the  most  moving  events  of  my  life,  the 
welcome  home  given  by  the  young  men 
of  Boys  Town,  Nebr.,  to  one  of  that 
famed  institution's  alumni,  Comdr.  Lloyd 
"Pete '  Bucher,  skipper  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo. 

For  Commander  Bucher  it  was  a  senti- 
mental journey,  returning  to  the  school 
where  he  learned  love,  comradeship  and 
devotion  to  country,  where  he  played  on 
the  football  team  and  where  he  attained 
manhood. 

For  those  of  us  privileged  to  be  pres- 
ent on  that  evening,  it  was  an  emotional 
experience  seldom  matched. 

The  welcoming  address  was  presented 
by  the  iirector  of  Boys  Town,  the  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  Nicholas  H.  Weg- 
ner.  My  colleague  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  expressed  his  admiration  of 
Commander  Bucher  and  his  crew.  Rep- 
resentative Cunningham,  of  Omaha, 
who  has  Introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the 
award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Com- 
mander Bucher,  and  Representative 
William  Scherle,  of  Iowa,  were  also  on 
iiand  to  salute  the  Pueblo  skipper,  as  was 
our  Governor,  Hon.  Norbert  "Tlemann. 

It  was  my  special  privilege  to  offer  re- 
marks commenting  on  the  bravery  and 
suffering  of  the  men  on  the  Pueblo. 

Of  course,  the  highlight  of  the  eve- 
ning was  Commander  Bucher's  own  re- 
sponse to  the  applause  of  1,100  persons  at 
the  dinner. 

It  was  with  regret  that  I  observed  that 
none  of  the  speakers  had  prepared  texts. 


But  to  my  delight,  I  have  now  been  able 
to  obtain  a  tape  recording  of  the  re- 
marks of  that  remarkable  evening.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed   in   the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Nicholas  H.  Wegner 

Pete,  this  Is  a  night  that  Ood  only  could 
have  made  possible.  You're  welcome,  and 
thrice  welcome.  I  doubt  very  much  that  any 
group  of  people  could  give  you  a  greater  wel- 
come than  those  here  tonight,  and  I  don't 
care  where  you  could  go.  Welcome  to  you, 
to  your  fine  wife.  Rose,  and  to  your  two  boys, 
Michael  and  Mark. 

To  me  there  Is  kind  of  an  allegory,  you 
might  say,  from  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  Not  that  you  went  out  In  distant  part 
for  a  good  time  for  yourself,  Pete:  on  the 
contrary  you  suffered.  And  you  came  back 
home.  Your  Father  and  your  many,  many 
friends  were  waiting  for  you.  They  were 
looking  over  the  hill  and  when  the  news 
reached  us  that  you  finally  gained  your  free- 
dom, at  that  very  moment  we  were  prepared 
to  extend  a  welcome  to  you  at  Boys  Town 
such  as  has  never  been  extended  to  anyone 
before:  and  I  doubt  that  there  will  be  an- 
other occMlon  like  this. 

When  I  first  saw  you  in  the  naval  base  in 
San  Diego,  after  your  return  from  Korea  and 
a  Communistic  prison  where  you  suffered 
so  much,  I  had  some  doubts  In  my  mind  that 
you  would  make  it.  Thank  God  you  heard  our 
prayers  and  the  prayers  of  many,  many  of 
your  friends  throughout  the  world.  Thank 
God  that  you  are  here  tonight,  totally  well, 
that  you're  again  among  your  friends  and 
your  fellow  alumni,  and  so  many  of  them 
are  here,  as  well  as  the  youngsters  of  Boys 
Town.  We  did  everything  possible  this  eve- 
ning to  bring  out  the  fatted  calf:  I'm  cer- 
tain you  deserve  that.  For  you  and  for  Rose 
and  your  two  boys  this  day  will  ever  stand 
as  a  most  memorable  one:  and  it  will  be  a 
particularly  memorable  one  for  us  at  Boys 
Town. 

I  think  back  to  May  13,  1967,  when  I  stood 
at  your  side  on  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo.  Tears  came 
to  my  eyes  as  you  were  given  the  command 
of  that  ship.  I  was  so  proud  of  you  and  your 
family  that  I  couldn't  hold  back  the  tears. 
Little  did  I  think  that  during  these  inter- 
vening months  you  would  have  to  undergo 
the  punishments,  the  cruelties,  the  harass- 
ments.  from  those  who  took  you  prisoner 
which  they  had  no  right  to  do. 

You're  a  courageous  man,  a  man  of  char- 
acter, a  man  of  duty.  Much  of  that,  thank 
God,  was  Impregnated  in  your  heart  while 
you  were  a  student  at  Boys  Town.  We'll  al- 
ways be  proud  of  you  and  your  name  will  go 
down  In  the  annals  of  Boys  Town  as  one 
of  Its  greatest  citizens  after  Father  Flanagan, 
the  founder. 

I  also  want  to  mention  at  this  time  that 
your  good  wife.  Rose,  and  your  two  boys,  suf- 
fered almost  as  much  as  you  did  because  of 
your  absence  from  them.  Please  God,  again 
I  say,  that  you  are  here  with  us  tonight.  You 
will  always  be  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the-se 
young  men,  and  in  fact  In  the  eyes  of  the 
entire  nation  that  you  deserve  every  honor 
this  nation  can  confer  upon  you. 

Oh  yes,  there  are  some  that  might  disagree 
with  this  statement,  there  are  some  In  this 
country  who  defile  their  citizenship;  thank 
God  there  are  so  few.  But  as  you  upheld  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  every  move  you 
made  from  the  day  you  took  over  the  USS 
Pueblo.  You  didn't  sail  It  very  long.  It  looked 
as  though  the  fates — the  malfates  were 
against  you.  We  tried  by  every  means  pos- 
sible to  get  in  contact  with  you.  I  think 
I  was  the  first  one  to  receive  a  letter 
from  you,  dated  March  23rd,  which  was 
mailed  out  of  New  York  City  March 
26,    evidently    brought    there    by    covuler 


of  the  United  Nations.  And,  a  month  later.  I 
received  the  same  letter  In  which  you  made 
quite  a  number  of  mistakes  and  your  Com- 
munist overlords  didn't  catch  them;  they 
were  too  dumb  to  see  them.  This  letter  was 
mailed  out  of  Paris,  Orly  Field,  just  a  month 
later.  In  fact  on  the  eve  of  this  day,  the 
25th,  1968  that  I  received  this  letter  on  the 
26th  of  April. 

So  Pete,  we  the  citizens  of  Boys  Town,  we 
the  citizens  of  the  world,  greet  you  as  a 
real  Roman  hero.  We  hope  that  God  may  give 
you  and  your  family  many,  many  years  of 
happiness  and  Joy  because  you  certainly  de- 
serve It.  and  I  hope  that  you  will  come  back 
to  Boys  Town  whenever  you  can.  You  always 
know  that  you  are  welcome.  You  appreciate 
liberty  to  the  Nth  degree,  and  we  shall  all 
appreciate  it. 

Remember  what  Daniel  Webster  said? 
"God  grants  liberty  unto  those  who  love  It 
and  are  always  ready  to  guard  and  defend  It." 
This  you  have  done  and  you  did  it  every 
day  for  a  period  of  11  months.  You  never 
Jellied  out.  You  know  that  your  country 
was  your  object  and  by  the  blessings  of  God. 
Daniel  Webster  says,  "May  that  country  it- 
self become  a  vast  and  splendid  monument, 
not  of  oppression  and  terror  but  of  wisdom 
of  peace  and  of  liberty  upon  which  the  world 
may  gaze  with  admiration  forever." 

Pete,  we  gaze  upon  you  with  untold  ad- 
miration, upon  Rose  and  your  two  boys.  You 
win  ever  be  held  in  the  hearts  and  in  the 
minds  of  your  countrymen.  This  nation  has 
withstood  many  storms  and  is  undergoing 
new  storms  today.  And  you  certainly  showed 
that  bravery  which  is  necessary  in  every 
storm.  May  you  continue  to  manifest  that 
strength  and  bravery  and  courage  so  that.  we. 
your  friends,  may  enjoy  the  liberty  which 
God  gave  us  and  which  we  can  only  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  because  of  men  like  you. 

Pete,  God  bless  you,  your  good  wife  and 
your  two  sons,  and  God  bless  every  one  here 
with  us  this  evening.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Remarks  op  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska 

Boys  Town  has  witnessed  and  experienced 
many  eventful,  notable  occasions.  The  events 
of  yesterday  and  today.  I'm  sure,  are  Eimong 
the  finest  and  the  most  stirring  of  any  of 
those  occasions.  These  are  days  when  all  can 
again  honor  and  commend  this  fine  com- 
munity of  Boys  Town  for  Its  mission,  its 
dedication  and  its  spirit.  It  Is  in  order  that 
we  do  so  because  it  has  proved  once  again 
its  capability  for  bringing  out  the  finest  in 
Its  men,  and  the  man  we  honor  this  evening 
is  one  of  the  most  exemplary. 

My  colleagues  and  I,  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  come  here  tonight  from  the  flrst  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress.  From  its  very  be- 
ginning, as  well  as  during  the  months  of 
1968,  there  has  been  much  discussion  about 
the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  and  all  of  the 
events  that  followed. 

You  know.  Congress  has  Its  foibles  and  Its 
shortcomings.  Sometimes  It  acts  too  slowly, 
sometimes  it  acts  too  quickly  and  it  has  made 
mistakes;  it's  going  to  make  some  more,  be- 
cause It's  made  of  human  beings,  you  see. 
But  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  wondrous  institu- 
tion, working  towards  the  goals  and  the  des- 
tiny of  a  self-governed  nation. 

The  Congress  Is  composed  of  men  and 
women  whose  opinions  and  thinking  pretty 
well  coincide  with  national  events  and  with 
national  thinking.  These  men  and  women  are 
possessed  of  compassion  and  of  responsibility. 
And  they  are  possessed  of  a  capacity  for  re- 
flecting and  expressing  the  will  and  the  con- 
science of  the  American  people.  And  It  does 
this  by  a  composite  Judgment  of  535  mem- 
bers, and  that  Judgment  in  the  main  serves 
the  Republic's  best  interest  over  the  long 
puU. 

It  Is  my  belief,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that 
Congress,"  Insofar  as  It  may  have  any  role 
concerning  the  event  wnlch  brings  us  to- 
gether here  tonight  will  act  deliberately. 
Justly  and  wisely,  and  In  support  of  our  dls- 
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tlngulshed,  honored   guest  and  his  gallant 
crew. 

We  have  heard  much  about  rules  lately, 
and  I  Imagine  we're  going  to  hear  more  in 
the  weeks  and  perhaps  the  months  ahead. 
Congress  knowi  a  good  deal  about  rules. 
That's  Its  buBli^ess,  you  know,  to  review  the 
present  rules  and  to  determine  whether  they 
could  be  repeal  sd,  or  amended,  or  replaced 
with  different  rules.  Often  Congress  U  called 
upon  to  review  lules  which  are  of  long  years' 
standing.  Now  aid  then,  It  decides  to  discard 
the  old  rule — not  because  It's  old,  but  be- 
cause it  Is  worn  out  and  outdated,  because 
there  has  been  a  change  in  conditions  and 
circumstances  and  in  human  values  and  hu- 
man standards. 

It  Is  not  uni^ual  to  And  In  government 
that  some  rules  are  a  product  of  a  different 
century,  a  dlffeijent  culture,  a  different  age 
and  technology,  and  made  to  serve  different 
naUonal  purpos^  than  those  which  exist  to- 
day. Congress  ha»  also  known  Instances  when 
nation's  offlclald  are  charged  with  certain 
duties  and  obligations  without  being  fur- 
nished sufficient  br  proper  equipment  or  sup- 
port. Sometlmesl  when  a  mission  falls,  an 
effort  is  made  to  blame  the  one  immediately 
In  charge,  to  the  jxcluslon  of  officials  or  agen- 
cies who  were  r^ponslble  for  the  shortages 
or  the  defects  o'  equipment,  of  tools  or  of 
support. 

These  observatjlons  about  Congress  which 
I  have  accumulaJted  with  a  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  past  15  or  more  years,  I  express 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  foundation  for 
these  additional  Ideclarations:  I  want  to  as- 
sure you  that  members  of  Congress  know 
bravery  and  valo-  when  they  see  them,  and 
they  admire  and  respect  bravery  and  valor. 
They  recognize  CDurage  and  stamina  which 
showed  throughoit  the  severe  and  sustained 
physical  and  mental  abuse  inflicted  on  Com- 
mander Bucher  and  to  the  crew  of  the 
Pueblo. 

Congress  knowi  the  Injustice  and  the  In- 
herent unfairness  In  appyllng  the  same  re- 
quirements and  results  of  Judgment  and 
decision  and  action  under  all  conditions 
alike.  It  Is  one  tling  to  be  confronted  with 
a  sudden,  unexpected  and  drastic  emergency 
and  crisis  far  out  afield,  and  in  a  hostile 
environment.  That's  one  thing.  It's  another 
thing  to  analyze  and  pronounce  Judgment 
on  such  a  crisis  fr  am  the  quiet  and  the  com- 
fort and  the  security  and  the  opportunity 
for  leisurely  reflec  ion  within  a  congressional 
committee  room,  or  the  offices  of  the  Penta- 
gon, or  even  the  W  tilte  House. 

The  same  declslan  and  action  cannot  and 
should  not  be  exp  scted  from  these  two  vast- 
ly differing  sltuat  ons.  The  courage  and  the 
stamina  of  Commander  Bucher  and  his  crew 
have  earned  them  our  honor  and  gratitude. 
It  is  neither  punishment  nor  reprimand 
that  is  in  order,  t  ut  rather  Justice  and  fair 
treatment. 

Proceedings  of  official  nature  are  still  in 
progrees.  They  ar(  under  study.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  they  reach  a  final  stage, 
but  I  respectfully  submit  that  as  far  as  the 
American  public  s  concerned,  the  verdict 
has  already  been  leturned.  It  is  a  verdict  of 
commendation  and  tribute  and  honor  for  a 
courageous  and  hoQorable  sailor  and  his  in- 
trepid shipmates. 

That  verdict  has  strong  support  In  public 
opinion  and  Monslgnor  Wegner,  considering 
the  short  few  dajs  that  you  have  had  to 
organize  this  sphndid  welcome,  I  think 
that's  as  convlnclig  a  piece  of  evidence  of 
the  strong  support  of  public  opinion  for  the 
Commander  as  yo  i  will  find  any  place  in 
America. 

In  regard  to  Commander  Bucher's  attri- 
butes as  a  real  leader,  that  verdict  will  be 
further  sustained  b<f  his  loyal  crew,  and  they 
have  said  so.  many  times  and  earnestly. 

America  has  wltneesed  many  occasions  of 
paying  tribute  to  heroes  In  bygone  years.  It 
has  paid  honor  to  many  persons  of  great 
stature.  But  they  sxe  not  only  of  the  past. 


these  men  of  great  stature.  We  are  assembled 
here  this  evening  in  the  presence  of  a  patriot 
and  a  gallant  man  and  a  tall  man.  a  very, 
very  tall  man.  Commander,  my  message  to 
you  and  to  your  family  is:  We  salute  you 
and  we  are  with  you! 
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Rkkabkb  or  Senatob  Carl  T.  Cubtis 
I  shall  not  take  time  to  make  a  speech. 
There  are  two  things  that  I  want  to  say.  I'm 
sure  I  speak  for  everyone  here,  and  many 
who  are  not  here,  when  1  express  the  grati- 
tude of  us  all,  that  Commander  Bucher  and 
his  crew  arrived  back  home  safely. 

And  the  second  thing  that  I  want  to  say 
Is  that,  Commander  Bucher,  I'm  here  because 
of  my  great  admiration  for  you  and  we  want 
to  be  with  you  always. 

Remarks  of  Gov.  Norbebt  Tiemann 
All  the  free  world  Joins  this  nation  and 
Nebraska  tonight  to  honor  one  of  the  most 
gallant  men  this  country  has  ever  produced. 
Commander  Bucher.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
doing  something  that  not  even  the  Congress 
can  do  and  so  far  the  U.S.  Navy  has  failed 
to  do  and  that  is  to  make  the  Commander 
an  Admiral. 

Commander,  to  you  and  your  tremendous 
crew  we  pay  homage  tonight.  And  I  think 
we  also  pay  equal  homage  and  honor  to  Mrs. 
Bucher  and  these  two  fine  young  gentlemen 
who  I  hope  some  day  will  be  citizens  of 
Nebraska. 

Remarks  op  Representative  William 

SCHEBLE 

Last  night  I  had  a  very,  very  high  honor. 
I  was  Invited  to  the  homecoming  In  Green- 
belt,  Maryland,  for  Staff  Sergeant  Robert  J. 
Chicca.  one  of  the  Marines  who  was  aboard 
the  Pueblo  and  who  was  wounded  during 
the  incident.  During  the  ceremonies,  young 
Bob  got  up  and  he  said,  "Mr.  Scherle,  when 
you  get  back  to  Nebraska,  you  tell  Com- 
mander Bucher  that  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  sail  under  one  of  the  finest  skippers  In 
the  entire  U.S.  Navy!" 

I  concur  100  percent.  I  would  also  like  to 
tell  you  this  evening  that  the  best  lobbyist 
In  Congress  Is  another  Congressman.  So  I 
can  assure  you  tonight  with  four  of  us  up 
here,  we're  going  to  do  a  lot  of  lobbying  when 
we  get  back  to  the  halls  In  Washington.  D.C. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  a  very  high  honor 
and  I'm  very  humble  and  very  pleased  to  be 
a  part  of  the  homecoming  for  your  native 
son. 


Remabks  of  Comdb.   Llotd  M.   Bdcheb 

I  have  so  many  things,  so  many  thousands 
of  things  I'd  like  to  say,  that  I'm  going  to 
try  to  say  them  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

The  generous  accolades  that  have  been 
paid  me  this  evening,  I  cannot  possibly  live 
up  to  unless  they  were  to  hang  me  on  a  cross. 
And  only  one  man  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  a  God-made  man,  Jesus  Christ,  de- 
serves the  honors  that  you  bestowed  on  me 
here  this  evening.  I  appreciate  it  so  very 
much.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much. 

I  would  like,  on  behalf  of  my  crew  and 
myself,  to  tell  each  and  every  one  of  you 
that  the  millions  and  millions  of  prayers  that 
were  said  in  our  behalf  sustained  us  through 
the  hell  that  we  had  In  North  Korea.  And  we 
do  so  appreciate  those  prayers. 

And  while  I'm  speaking  of  my  crew,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  my  crew  represented 
a  cross-section  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. I  believe  that  there  were  men  from  31 
states  on  board  my  ship  and  they  were  highly 
Intelligent,  true  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  the  best  that  this 
country  could  hope  for  in  saUors  to  man  a 
ship  that  this  country  seems  to  need.  These 
men — and  every  one  of  them  are  now  men, 
although  some  of  them  were  certainly  boys 
when  they  started  out — gave  me  every  possi- 
ble support  that  I  could  have  wished  for  or 
hoped  for.  I  had  ample  opportimlty  while  I 
sat  there  In  the  prison  cell  in  North  Korea 


to  reflect  on  many  things,  and  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  was  reminded  of.  And  In  sort  of 
a  backhand  way,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a 
friendly,  funny  little  story  that  I  would  have 
wished  would  have  been  our  plight,  as  op- 
posed  to  the  plight  of  the  fellows. 

There  was  once  upon  a  time,  a  little  red- 
headed boy  who  had  a  little  yellow  dog  and 
he  was  walking  that  little  yellow  dog  down 
the  street.  Directly  around  the  corner  of  the 
block  came  a  rather  distinguished  looking 
gentleman  with  a  brace  of  Great  Danes  on 
one  hand  and  in  the  other  a  brace  of  Dober- 
man  Plnschers.  He  yelled  at  the  little  kid  and 
said,  "Hey,  kid,  get  that  little  yellow  dog 
out  of  here!  My  animals  will  tear  him  apart'" 
Well,  the  kid  kept  coming,  there  was  a  con- 
frontation, there  was  fur  and  teeth  and  tails 
and  all  sorts  of  things  flying  around  and 
directly,  the  only  thing  left  standing  was  the 
little  yellow  dog  and  his  two  adversaries  The 
guy  said,  "Son,  that's  the  wildest  animal  I've 
ever  seen!  Where  did  you  get  that  thing' 
I  ve  never  seen  a  dog  like  that." 

And  the  kid  said,  "Well,  until  I  cut  off  his 
tall  and  painted  him  yellow,  he  was  an 
alligator." 

I  felt  very  much  like  that  little  yellow  doe 
out  there  that  day,  except  that  we  didn't 
have  an  alligator's  teeth.  There  was  nothing 
that  I  would  have  liked  better  than  to  put 
every  one  of  those  North  Korean  ships  In  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  There's  nothing  that 
I  think  that  they  deserve  more. 

My  life,  my  history,  my  biography  la  hardly 
a  secret  to  anyone  here  In  this  room  It  has 
been  recounted  by  the  local  and  national 
news  media  and  by  and  large,  they  have  told 
an  accurate  story.  But  sometimes  what  they 
haven't  told  are  the  things  that  really  make 
me  proud  to  be  an  American,  proud  to  be  a 
friend  of  each  of  you,  proud  to  serve  this 
country  of  ours. 

Those  things  are  this  love  of  God  and 
country,  and  Boys  Town,  instilled  In  me  with 
the  great  love  found  In  the  heart  of  Father 
Ranagan,  and  in  the  bosom  of  Monslgnor 
Wegner.  These  two  men  represent  the  finest 
in  citizenship.  They  have  taken  many  of  us 
many  boys  who  were  not  so  fortunate  In  many 
ways  and  made  them  among  the  most  for- 
tunate In  the  world.  We  have  here  at  Boys 
Town  that  love,  that  comradeship,  that  de- 
votion to  our  country,  the  honor  of  our  flag 
the  high  regard  for  the  heritage  which  has 
made  this  country  the  greatest  the  world  has 
ever  known.  We  have  real  reason  to  respect 
all  of  those  things.  We  know  that  with  the 
tremendous  support  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  the  love  that  abounds  In  the 
hearts  of  the  teachers,  the  counselors  here  in 
Boys  Town,  the  faculty  and  the  Monslgnor 
himself,  will  never  be  a  frustrated  love  be- 
cause it  takes  money  as  well  as  effort  to 
accomplish  things. 

This  is  the  system  under  which  we  live 
this  great,  tremendous,  capitalistic  system 
this  republic  which  was  founded  by  some  of 
the  greatest  human  beings  who  ever  graced 
the  face  of  the  earth.  We're  privileged  tonight 
to  have  with  us  several  members  of  the 
American  Congress  who  have  dlstlngxilshed 
themselves  In  their  service  to  the  public 
their  service  to  these  United  States.  We  have 
other  gentlemen  here  who  are  also  In  the 
service  of  their  country.  In  the  military  and 
In  civilian  service.  Each  and  every  one  of 
us  who  works  In  the  government  works  to 
carry  out  the  policies  of  the  Administration 
and  to  perpetuate  all  of  the  great  thoughts 
that  are  Incorporated  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  have  a  message  for  the  Jimlor-senlor 
class  of  Boys  Town,  and  that  message  Is  this: 
When  you  leave  Boys  Town,  you'll  be  going 
out  Into  a  world  that  is  fuU  of  trouble,  that 
Is  full  of  dissension.  There  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  dissension.  Dissension  Is  the  way  we 
improve  our  lot,  the  American  way,  the  way 
America  has  developed  Into  the  great  naUon 
that  It  has.  But  destruction  does  not  be- 
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long  along  with  dissension.  Construction  be- 
longs with  dissension.  All  the  destruction 
and  the  many  people  who  are  attempting  to 
destroy  the  very  foundations  on  which  this 
country  was  built  do  not  offer  a  thing  on 
the  positive  side.  They  give  us  nothing  but 
a  lot  of  trouble.  They  disobey  the  laws,  they 
do  not  support  the  communities.  Instead, 
they  tear  down.  I  ask  that  each  of  you  build 
In  your  mind  and  your  heart,  such  a  great 
.ove  for  your  country  and  an  honor  for  yovir 
traditions  and  heritage  which  you  will,  at 
every  step  of  the  way,  whether  assenting  or 
dissenting,  be  constructive  in  whatever  you 
do. 

And  to  those  who  are  already  adults, 
through  your  demonstrated  love  of  your 
country,  the  children  will  look  to  you  for 
guidance  In  the  things  that  we  all  believe 
in,  the  hope  for  freedom,  complete  freedom 
within  the  law,  rightful  dissent,  construc- 
tive criticism,  the  democratic  way  of  life 
based  on  a  republic  of  states. 

To  too  many  people,  I  think,  patriotism  Is 
passe.  Patriotism  Is  not  passe  If  It  burns 
deep  within  your  heart  and  In  your  mind 
and  In  your  prayers.  This  country  cannot 
stand,  unless  it  has  everyone's  undying,  de- 
voted attention  and  through  that  example, 
the  children  who  look  to  you  will  carry  on, 
win  have  with  them  the  freedoms  that  we 
now  enjoy.  If  we  do  less,  we  could  lose  those 
freedoms  lor  those  generations  yet  unborn, 
and  It  will  be  a  fact  that  history  will  record, 
If.  in  fact,  history  books  are  even  permitted. 
To  leave  the  more  serious  side  of  my 
rambling  talk  here  this  evening,  I  would  also 
like  to  pay  my  deepest  respects  to  my  wife. 
Rose.  She  represents  to  me  everything  I 
thought  a  Navy  wife  should  be.  I  spent  most 
of  my  Navy  career  In  the  Submarine  Service. 
We  expect  a  lot  of  our  wives  when  we're  de- 
ployed and  she  grew  up  In  that  training 
program.  She  attempted  and  succeeded,  I 
think,  in  keeping  together,  consoling  and 
giving  comfort  and  encouragement  to  the 
families,  wives  and  children  of  my  crew  mem- 
bers. I  think  that  she  represented  not  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  a  Navy  wife,  but 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  And  I  can  only  say  that 
I  love  her  very  deeply. 

To  get  back  to  what  I  am  and  what  I 
represent,  I  am  a  U.S.  Naval  officer.  I  re- 
mained In  the  US.  Navy  and  sought  a  career 
as  a  Naval  Officer  because  I  have  always 
sought  responsibility  and  I  feel,  and  very 
strongly,  that  with  responsibility  goes  ac- 
countability. I  have  attempted  to  render  a 
complete  account  of  my  actions  as  com- 
manding officer  of  the  USS  Pueblo  to  the 
American  public  through  the  court  of  in- 
quiry conducted  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Rendering  accountability  was  Instilled  in 
me  through  the  good  offices  and  the  many 
kicks  In  the  butt  by  coach  Skip  Palrang.  I 
can't  say  that  all  those  kicks  really  hurt,  be- 
cai]se  I  deserved  most  of  them  and  those  that 
you  deserve  never  hurt.  The  love  and  the 
faith  in  God,  and  the  faith  in  my  fellow 
Americans  were  instilled  in  me  by  my  In- 
structors, by  Father  Flanagan  and  by  my 
very  dear  friend.  Monslgnor  Wegner. 

I  wish  to  leave  with  you  this  evening  the 
thought  that  there  Is  one  thing  in  these 
trying  times  that  we  must  do  and  that  is 
to  search  deep  within  ourselves  for  the  right 
answers  to  the  many  problems  that  face  us, 
and  then  energetically  proceed  with  con- 
structive programs  to  effect  the  repairs,  the 
changes  that  are  needed.  From  the  depth  of 
my  soul  and  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  thank 
each  and  every  one  of  you  for  honoring  me 
this  evening.  It  has  been  the  most  glorious 
day  of  my  life.  I  wish  I  could  reach  out  and 
touch  you  all.  That  would  be  a  physical  im- 
possibility. My  hands  are  already  broken, 
and  without  going  any  further,  thank  you 
all  and  God  bless  you. 


REPEAL  OF  TITLE  n  OF  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mike 
Masaoka,  Washington  representative  of 
the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
endorsing  the  principles  of  S.  1872,  a  bill 
I  recently  introduced  to  repeal  title  n 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

Daily  I  receive  hundreds  of  letters; 
however,  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  this 
moving  and  eloquent  statement  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1872. 1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  Mr.  Masaoka  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  23, 1969. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inotjte, 

1/.S.  Senator  from  Haioaii,  Old  Seriate  Office 
Building,  U.S.  Seiiate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Inoute:  On  behalf  of  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League  (JACL), 
the  only  national  organization  of  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  In  the  United  States 
with  chapters  and  members  In  32  states,  may 
we  commend  you  and  your  20  cosponsors  for 
introducing  last  Friday,  April  18,  1969,  S. 
1872,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act  of  1950,  which  Is  'ntle  II  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

As  you  so  eloquently  explained  In  Introduc- 
ing this  legislation.  Title  II,  which  was 
described  by  the  then  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  Pat  McCarran  as  a 
"concentration  camp  measure,  pure  and 
simple"  during  floor  consideration  of  this 
provision  almost  20  years  ago,  "violates  a 
number  of  our  established  freedoms  and  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  procedures  detailed  In 
the  Act  are  at  odds  with  our  established 
Judicial  procedures." 

Tour  Introductory  remarks  to  the  Senate 
also  emphasized  the  urgency  of  repealing  this 
statute,  by  referring  to  the  May  1968  Report 
of  the  Hovise  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee that  included  a  recommendation  "for 
the  possible  use  of  these  detention  camps  for 
certain  black  nationalists  and  Communists." 
You  observed  too  that  "Many  dissidents  In 
our  society  fear  use  of  Title  II.  It  stands  as  a 
barrier  of  trust  between  some  people  and  our 
Government." 

To  refute  the  argument  that  Title  II  would 
not  be  put  Into  operation  In  the  United 
States,  you  recalled  the  World  War  II  evacua- 
tion and  detention  of  some  110.000  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestry  from  their  West  Coast 
homes  and  associations,  without  trial  or  hear- 
ing, at  a  time  when  all  of  our  courts  were 
functioning,  simply  because  a  Commanding 
General  suspected  that  there  might  be  some 
among  the  evacuees  who  might  engage  in 
sabotage  and  espionage. 

The  records,  as  you  know,  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Army  and  Navy 
Intelligence  indicate  that  there  was  not  a 
single  instance  of  espionage  or  sabotage 
by  a  resident  of  Japanese  ancestry  before, 
during,  and  after  World  War  II,  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  resident  aliens,  though  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  could  not 
become  naturalized  citizens  because  of  the 
racial  prohibitions  of  our  nationally  laws  of 
that  time. 

JACL'S   CONCERN 

In  any  event.  It  Is  because  of  our  wartime 
experience  that  Japanese  Americans  In  gen- 
eral and  the  JACL  In  particular  feel  so 
strongly  p.bout  Title  II.  After  all.  we  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  are  the  only  Americans  In  re- 
cent times  to  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  their 
freedom  and  of  their  property  and  detained 
In  what  have  euphemistically  been  described 
as  war  relocation  centers. 
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JACL  is  determined  that  no  other  Ameri- 
can, or  group  of  Americans,  vrtll  ever  again 
be  subject  to  detention  solely  on  the  grounds 
of  suspected  loyalty,  that  any  citizen  or  group 
of  citizens  may  be  Interned  on  the  presump- 
tion of  the  probability  of  committing  certain 
proscribed  acts,  that  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  due  process  may  be  denied  on 
the  pretext  of  a  proclaimed  "Internal  secu- 
rity emergency". 

The  treatment  of  Japanese  Americans  in 
World  War  II  was  not  authorized  by  specific 
statute.  Nevertheless,  in  a  time  of  hate  and 
hysteria  against  a  wartime  enemy.  It  was 
carried  out  by  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  Western  Defense  Command  as  a  "mtll- 
tary  necessity"  since  he  could  not  determine 
the  individual  loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  those 
of  Japanese  ancestry  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
since  there  was  the  probability  that  some 
might  engage  in  subversive  activities. 

Subsequently,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upheld  this  evacuation  as  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  war  powers.  And,  in  the 
words  of  then  Justice  Jackson,  "The  prin- 
ciple (of  wartime  exclusion  and  evacuation) 
then  lies  about  like  a  loaded  weapon  ready 
for  the  hand  of  any  authority  that  can  bring 
forward  a  plausible  claim  of  an  urgent  need." 

Social  scientist  Morton  Orodzlns,  writing 
In  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  documen- 
tary "Americans  Betrayed"  in  1949,  concluded 
that  "Japanese  Americans  were  the  imme- 
diate victims  of  the  evacuation.  But  the 
larger  consequences  are  carried  bv  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole.  Their  legacy  is  the 
lasting  one  of  precedent  and  constitutional 
sanctity  for  a  policy  of  mass  Incarceration 
under  military  auspices.  This  Is  the  most  im- 
portant result  of  the  process  bv  which  the 
evacuation  decision  was  made.  'That  process 
betrayed  all  Americans." 

Two  years  earlier,  in  1947,  the  President's 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  declared  that 
"The  most  striking  mass  Interference  since 
slavery  with  the  right  to  physical  freedom 
was  the  evacuation  and  exclusion  of  persons 
of  Japanese  descent  from  the  West  Coast 
during  the  past  war  .  .  .  The  ground  given 
for  the  evacuation  was  that  the  military 
security  of  the  nation  demanded  the  exclu- 
sion of  potentially  disloyal  people  from  the 
West  Coast  ...  we  are  disturbed  by  the  im- 
plications of  this  episode  so  far  as  the  fu- 
ture of  American  civil  rights  Is  concerned. 
F^^ndamental  to  our  whole  system  of  law  Is 
the  belief  that  guilt  is  personal  and  not  a 
matter  of  heredity  or  association.  Yet  In  this 
Instance,  no  specific  evacuees  were  charged 
with  disloyalty,  espionage,  or  sedition.  The 
evacuation.  In  short,  was  not  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding involving  individuals,  but  a  sort  of 
mass  quarantine.  .  ." 

Because  JACL  believes  that  the  freedoms 
and  liberties  of  all  Americans  have  been  com- 
promised and  Jeopardized  by  this  Supreme 
Court  decision,  ever  clnce  the  Korematsu  case 
was  decided  In  the  fall  of  1944.  JACL  has  been 
trying  to  find  an  appropriate  case  in  which 
to  request  the  nation's  highest  tribunal  to 
review— and  to  reverse — the  so-called  evac- 
uation ruling.  This  search  continues  today. 

TITLE    H    DACKGROUNn 

Title  II  goes  further  than  even  the  evacu- 
ation decision. 

It  provides  that  the  President  may  declare 
an  "Internal  Security  Emergency""  in  the 
event  of  (i)  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  or  Its  possessions,  (2)  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress,  or  (3) 
insurrection  within  the  United  States  In  aid 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  and  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  "to  apprehend  and  by  order 
detain  .  .  .  each  person  as  to  whom  there  is  a 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  such  per- 
son probably  will  engage  In,  or  probably  will 
conspire  with  others  to  engage  In,  acts  of 
espionage  or  of  cabotage." 

As  you  noted  In  Introducing  S.   1872,  the 
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true,  we  cannot  forget  that,  even  without 
statutory  authority,  a  humanitarian  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  a  liberal  Francis  Blddle 
did.  in  the  spring  of  1942,  authorize  the  mass 
evacuation  and  detention  of  some  110,000 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  because  their  individual  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  was  suspect. 

JACL  believes  that  the  Immediate  repeal 
of  Title  II  is  Justified  because  it  unnecessarily 
provokes  and  intimidates,  and  threatens  and 
circumscribes,  those  who  legitimately  dis- 
agree with  conditions  as  they  are  and  desire 
to  correct  them.  JACL  may  not  necessarily 
agree  with  their  analyses  or  alternatives,  but 
JACL  believes  that  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees must  apply  to  them  equally  as  they 
must  apply  to  those  who  would  defend  the 
status  quo. 

And  If  among  those  who  dissent,  or  pro- 
test, there  are  those  who  violate  the  laws. 
Including  those  relating  to  Internal  security 
during  times  of  grave  national  emergencies 
when  a  foreign  enemy  threatens  our  exist- 
ence and  survival  as  a  nation,  JACL  is  con- 
fident that  there  are  other  laws  that  will 
safeguard  our  country  and  our  Institutions 
more  effectively  and  more  adequately  than 
Title  II,  and  without  making  a  mockery  of 
our  traditions  and  heritage. 

May  we,  therefore,  in  conclusion  assure 
you  and  your  associates  that  JACL  will  do 
everything  possible  to  help  In  seeking  the 
early  repeal  of  Title  II  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950,  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act.  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  such 
a  repeal  will  advance,  and  not  hinder,  the 
cause  of  true  Internal  security. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Masaoka, 
Washington  Representative, 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 


GAMBLING  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day I  was  happy  to  cosponsor  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Illegal  Gambling  Business 
Control  Act  of  1969.  This  was  another 
meaningful  step  in  what  I  believe  will  be 
an  unrelenting  war  on  crime  In  this 
country. 

It  was  also  an  important  step  in  the 
fulfillment  of  a  campaign  promise  made 
by  President  Nixon  last  summer.  The 
President  promised  that  if  elected  he 
would  give  the  State  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  the  tools  to  pene- 
trate the  privileged  sanctuary  of  orga- 
nized crime.  The  bill,  S.  2022,  is  such  a 
tool. 

With  the  proposed  legislation,  we  strike 
directly  at  the  foundation  of  organized 
crime.  We  hit  where  it  hurts — its  treas- 
ury. The  coffers  of  crime  overflow  £is  the 
result  of  its  "take"  from  illegal  gambling. 
Estimates  of  the  income  obtained  by  this 
method  range  as  high  as  $50  billion  a 
year.  This.  I  might  add,  is  up  consider- 
ably from  the  estimates  we  received  in 
1961  when  the  Senate  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee,  on  which  I 
served  as  the  ranking  Republican,  in- 
vestigated gambling  and  organized 
crime.  As  such  it  further  illustrates  the 
necessity  for  prompt  Federal  action.  This 
money  comes  from  the  public,  flows  into 
the  treasury  of  the  crime  lords  and  in 
turn  is  used  to  further  terrorize  the  gen- 
eral populace,  thus  completing  Its  Ironic 
cycle 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  possible  to 
choke  off  these  funds  if  the  general  pub- 
lic would  refuse  to  gamble.  The  $2  off- 
track  horse  bet  and  the  numbers  card 
may  not  seem  like  much.  But  multiplied 


several  times  over,  the  small  wagers  be- 
come part  of  the  illegal  thousands,  the 
millions,  and  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
become  the  major  gambling  profit. 

It  is  diflBcult,  however,  to  legislate 
morality;  and  if  we  carmot  stop  every 
sale  of  a  25-cent  numbers  card  or  every 
bet  made  with  an  illegal  bookie,  we  can 
take  the  next  best  step  and  attack  the 
receivers  of  these  funds.  This  would  be 
done  under  the  proposed  legislation. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  a  greater 
latitude  and  jurisdiction  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  fight  against  orga- 
nized gambling  by  making  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  engage  in  a  large-scale  busi- 
ness enterprise  of  gambling. 

Second,  it  makes  it  a  felony  for  large- 
scale  gamblers  to  corrupt  and  bribe  law- 
enforcement  oflBcials. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  this  is  not  a 
pleasant  subject,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
leave  the  implication  that  such  occur- 
rences are  commonplace.  That  is  not  true. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  happen,  and 
both  those  offering  and  those  receiving 
the  bribe  in  an  effort  to  conceal  illegal 
gambling  activities  or  other  crimes  must 
be  rooted  out  and  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  bill,  and  I  hope  we  will 
secure  its  speedy  passage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  from  the  Attorney 
General,  accompanying  the  bill,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Vice  President. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  Is 
a  legislative  proposal  entitled  the  "Illegal 
Gambling  Business  Control  Act  of  1969." 

Organized  crime  Is  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  law  enforcement  in  America  today. 
It  feeds  on  money  obtained  from  people  who 
can  ill  afford  it.  One  of  the  main  sources 
of  its  money  Is  Illegal  gambling  enterprises. 
Organized  crime  thrives  on  corruption  of 
law  enforcement  officers  and  local  officials.  In 
order  to  check  the  problem,  we  must  check  its 
causes.  We  must  stop  the  flow  of  money  to 
organized  crime  from  gambling  enterprises. 
We  must  stop  the  corruption  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  local  officials  by  gamblers. 
In  order  to  accomplish  these  goals,  we  need 
new  weapwns.  The  Federal  Government  must 
be  able  to  do  more  than  deny  the  use  and 
facilities  of  Interstate  commerce  to  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  Illegal  gamblers,  as  It 
can  do  under  existing  statutes.  It  must  be 
able  to  go  to  the  source  of  the  problem,  to 
the  gambling  enterprises  and  their  corrup- 
tion of  officials. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  give  the 
Federal  Government  two  new  means  to  aid 
the  States  In  combatting  large-scale  gam- 
bling. Title  I  would  make  It  a  felony  for  large- 
scale  gamblers  and  law  enforcement  officers  or 
public  officials  to  scheme  to  obstruct  enforce- 
ment of  State  and  local  laws  against  gambling 
through  bribery  of  the  government  officials. 
Title  II  would  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to 
engage  in  a  large-scale  business  enterprise  of 
gambling. 

In  addition  to  providing  these  two  weapons 
against  large-scale  gambling,  the  proposal 
would  amend  section  2516  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  Interception  of  wire 
or  oral  communications,  subject  to  existing 
safeguards    and    procedures.     In    instances 


where  such  Interception  may  provide  evi- 
dence of  an  offense  which  is  punishable 
under  this  proposal. 

I  urge  the  Introduction  and  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

The   Bureau   of   the   Budget   has   advised 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  In  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 


TRAIN  WRECK  AT   EAST  GERMAN- 
TOWN,  IND. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, April  22.  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  more  comprehensive 
Federal  control  of  railroad  safety  con- 
ditions. I  noted  at  the  time  of  Introduc- 
ing that  bill  the  Increasing  frequency  of 
train  accidents  Involving  hazardous 
cargoes  and  the  threat  that  the  result- 
ing flames,  explosions,  and  contamina- 
tion by  p>oisonous  gases  can  pose  for 
whole  communities.  As  an  example  of 
this  dangerous  situation,  I  cited  an  ac- 
cident that  occurred  in  Dunreith,  Ind., 
requiring  the  evacuation  of  that  city  for 
a  number  of  days  because  of  the  fire,  ex- 
plosions, and  contamination  caused  by 
a  train  wreck. 

Less  than  72  hours  after  Introducing 
that  bill,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
another  train  carrying  hazardous  mate- 
rials had  been  involved  in  a  wreck  at  a 
location  not  more  than  18  miles  from 
Dunreith.  Ind.,  near  East  Germantown, 
Ind.  This  accident  represented  the  fifth 
major  rail  derailment  involving  hazard- 
ous materials  within  the  past  4  months. 

As  a  Senator  from  Indiana  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sur- 
face Transportation,  I  thought  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  join  the  Federal  investi- 
gating team  headed  by  Adm.  L.  M. 
Thayer,  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  and  Mr.  Mac  E.  Rogers, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Railroad 
Safety,  in  investigating  the  accident. 
Upon  arriving  at  East  Germantown,  we 
found  nearly  all  of  the  ingredients  that 
had  been  present  in  the  several  prior 
accidents  of  this  kind.  All  of  the  resi- 
dents of  East  Germantown  had  been 
evacuated  as  a  precautionary  measure.  It 
was  my  impression  that  such  precaution 
was  necessary  to  insure  their  protection. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  measure  pre- 
cisely the  danger  which  existed.  A  severe 
fire  was  still  not  completely  under  con- 
trol. Acrid  and  noxious  fumes  from  a 
punctured  tank  car  containing  a  danger- 
ous chemical  compound  were  contami- 
nating the  air. 

The  unofiQcial  initial  information  at 
the  scene  indicated  that  early  that  Fri- 
day morning,  some  62  cars  of  an  east- 
bound  Penn  Central  train  containing  a 
total  of  110  cars  had  been  involved  In 
a  derailment  resulting  in  an  explosion 
which  was  followed  in  turn  by  a  very 
serious  fire  Involving  some  35  to  40 
freight  cars.  This  particular  train  was 
transporting  cars  containing  such  haz- 
ardous commodities  as  butane,  ethylene, 
and  vinyl  chloride — all  of  which  are 
highly  volatile  and  highly  flammable 
materials.  Fortunately  only  a  few  of  the 
cars  containing  hazardous  materials 
were  caught  up  In  the  conflagration. 

As  I  inspected  the  wreckage,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  local  authorities  had  the 


situation  well  in  hand  but  I  was  struck 
by  the  thought  of  how  much  more  hor- 
rible this  could  have  been  had  more  of 
the  hazardous  cargo  been  involved  and 
had  the  accident  occurred  closer  to  a 
large  population  center.  If  the  accident 
had  occurred  a  few  hundred  feet  up  the 
track,  lives  and  property  might  have  been 
destroyed.  Sheer  good  fortune  is  all  that 
prevented  such  a  calamity. 

At  the  scene  the  investigators  pointed 
out  to  me  a  broken  wheel  truck,  which, 
while  it  may  not  have  caused  the  derail- 
ment was  noteworthy  nevertheless.  In- 
credibly this  piece  of  equipment  was  cast 
in  1907.  It  is  rather  unusual,  I  would 
think,  to  find  in  operation  today  equip- 
ment in  any  mode  of  transportation 
which  is  over  60  years  of  age.  I  thought 
locomotives  of  that  vintage  could  be 
found  only  in  museums. 

I  think  this  points  up  quite  clearly  the 
need  for  greater  Federal  control  over  the 
safety  of  our  railroads.  As  I  noted  on 
April  22: 

Car  wheels  and  axles  which  are  major 
causative  elements  In  many  accidents  are 
not  subject  to  Federal  regulations. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  this  dangerous  situa- 
tion and  I  am,  therefore,  planning  to 
schedule  hearings  within  the  next  few 
weeks  on  railroad  safety  legislation. 

This  accident  was  not  as  severe  as 
others  have  been  but  under  slightly  dif- 
ferent conditions  it  could  have  been 
much  worse.  I  realize  that  the  railroads 
have  a  tendency  to  view  rail  accidents  as 
a  problem  which  is  of  concern  only  to  the 
railroads,  particularly  when  as  in  the 
case  of  East  Germantown,  most  of  the 
damage  is  to  railroad  equipment.  But  I 
think  most  people  in  the  United  States 
would  agree  with  me  that  these  accidents 
are  of  concern  to  us  all. 

Accidents  of  this  kind  are  costly  to  the 
shipper  in  terms  of  delaying  the  trans- 
portation of  his  goods.  The  satisfaction 
of  a  damage  claim  is  not  to  the  shipper's 
mind  an  entirely  acceptable  equivalent 
to  the  timely  delivery  of  his  goods.  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  convince  the  residents  of  East 
Germantown  and  Dunreith;  Laurel, 
Miss.;  and  Crete,  Nebr. ;  that  the  threat 
to  their  lives  and  property  should  not 
concern  them. 

None  of  the  people  living  in  East  Ger- 
mantown was  killed  in  this  accident,  but 
they  were  prevented  from  enjoying  the 
comfort  and  privacy  of  their  own  homes 
for  more  than  a  day.  The  fear,  uncer- 
tainty, and  inconvenience  to  these  citi- 
zens cannot  easily  be  assigned  a  price. 
And  in  considering  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  we  carmot  forget  the  dangers 
posed  for  the  men  who  operate  the  Na- 
tion's trains. 

Too  often  in  the  past.  It  has  been  the 
practice  for  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  await  a  major  catastrophe 
before  taking  corrective  action  In  the 
safety  field.  I  propose  that  in  this  case. 
the  Congress  should  move  expeditiously. 


ABM  SAFEGUARD:  NEXT  STEP  IN 
EVOLUTION  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 


from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  held  2 
days  of  public  hearings  last  week  on  the 
antl-ballistic-missile  defense  system. 
These  hearings  were  held  in  connection 
with  the  yearly  legislation  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  the  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  ships,  and 
research  and  development. 

On  April  23  the  distinguished  scien- 
tist. Dr.  Frederick  Seitz,  president  of 
Rockefeller  University  and  president  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  told 
the  committee  he  believes  the  time  is 
now  appropriate  to  invest  substantial 
amounts  of  money,  ingenuity,  and  indus- 
trial production  in  a  prototype  ABM  sys- 
tem of  the  type  which  President  Nixon 
has  proposed,  as  the  next  step  in  the 
evolution  of  our  defenses. 

Dr.  Seltz's  major  professional  scien- 
tific interests  have  been  in  the  theory 
of  solids  and  nuclear  physics.  He  was  a 
civilian  member.  National  Defense  Re- 
search Committee,  1941-45;  consultant 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  1945:  director 
of  the  training  program  in  atomic  en- 
ergy. Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
1946-47;  science  adviser  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  1959-60. 
He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Defense  Sci- 
ence Board — chairman,  December  1963- 
March  1968 — Department  of  Defense; 
member,  Naval  Research  Advisory  Com- 
mittee— chairman,  1960-62 — Office  of 
Naval  Research;  member.  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Group,  Office  of  Aerospace  Re- 
search ;  member,  Smithsonian  Institution 
Advisory  Council;  member,  National  Se- 
lective Service  Scientific  Advisory 
Group;  and  member.  Liaison  Committee 
for  Science  and  Technology.  Library  of 
Congress. 

In  1968  Dr.  Seitz  received  two  awards: 
the  Distinguished  Civilian  Service 
Award,  presented  by  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Paul  Nitze;  and  the  Her- 
bert Hoover  Medal  for  Distinguished 
Service  awarded  by  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

I  wish  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  Dr.  Seitz's  opening  statement 
given  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Dr.  Frederick  *eitz  Before 
THE  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
April  23.  1969 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
opinions  expressed  in  this  testimony  on  the 
matter  of  the  antlballlstlc  missile  system  are 
personal  ones  and  not  necessarily  representa- 
tive of  those  of  any  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  which  I 
have  been  President  for  the  past  seven  years. 
In  fact,  as  you  know,  the  university  scien- 
tific conununlty  which  is  strongly  repre- 
sented in  the  Academy  Is  currently  so  divided 
on  this  Issue  that  it  Is  almost  impossible 
to  make  any  definitive  statement  In  the 
circles  In  which  I  move  which  will  not  gen- 
erate sincere  emotionally  heated  disputa- 
tion. 

I  should  add  that  I  first  became  an  ad- 
viser to  what  Is  now  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  the  autumn  of  1939  soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  In  Europe.  More- 
over. I  have  served  on  the  Defense  Science 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
nearly  ten  years  and  wac  Chairman  for  about 
four  of  them. 

Perhaps  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  add  that 
I  view  our  national  defensive  posture  as  ex- 
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ce«dlngl7  Important  not  only  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  natloiial  well-being  In  the  narrow 
sense  but  also  because  I  feel  that  our  coun- 
try Is  a  far  more  ieflectlve  agent  for  promot- 
ing world  peace  it  It  Is  In  a  position  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  ^f  the  open  world  of  which 
we  are  part.  Woiid  War  II  probably  woxUd 
not  have  broken  c>ut  and  followed  the  course 
It  did  had  the  United  States  not  been  so 
nearly  totally  dliarmed  In  the  1930"8  ae  a 
resiilt  of  declsloni  made  In  the  IWO's  to  dis- 
arm unilaterally.  [  take  It  as  axiomatic  that 
In  the  decades  at^ad  our  natlon&l  objective 
In  relation  to  International  affairs  should  be 
to  encourage  peacf  and  stability  and  that  we 
should  be  willing  to  work  out  formal  agree- 
ments with  other  nations,  not  the  least  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  further  these  goals.  In  fact, 
I  think  It  Is  clear  that  unless  we  can  achieve 
universal  International  agreement  on  the 
control  of  arms,  )ur  civilization  faces  very 
great  Jeopardy.  Ai  has  been  said  so  often, 
World  War  III  coiJd  be  an  unparalleled  dis- 
aster to  mankind. 

For  reasons  Indicated  In  the  following,  I 
believe  the  time  la  now  appropriate  to  Invest 
substantial  amounts  of  money.  Ingenuity 
and  Industrial  pi  oductlon  in  a  prototype 
ABM  system  of  Ihe  type  which  President 
Nbton  lW8-propose«l,  and  known  as  the  modi- 
fled  Sentinel  systeta,  as  the  next  step  In  the 
evolution  of  our  defenses.  This  should  be 
done  with  the  use  of  as  much  Imagination  as 
we  can  muster  in  ( irder  to  provide  us  nation- 
ally with  the  optimum  amount  of  realistic 
Information  whle!!  we  can  obtain  on  the 
workability  of  s' ich  a  system.  Practical 
knowledge  of  the  :  unctlonlng  of  such  a  sys- 
tem Is  Important  for  future  defense  plan- 
ning. In  accordan<  e.  those  devising  the  sys- 
tem should  have  ( onslderable  leeway  In  the 
course  of  Its  erect  on  to  Introduce  technical 
Innovations  as  clrc  umstances  along  the  route 
may  dictate.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
expenditure  cellln, ;  should  be  arbitrary  but 
only  that  Innovati  sns  should  be  encouraged 
rather  than  restr;  Ined  when  highly  advis- 
able as  has  been  tl  e  case  for  most  successful 
weapons  systems. 

The  principal  at\  ;uments  given  against  the 
point  of  view  expr  issed  above,  frequently  by 
quite  distinguished  scientists  and  analysts, 
seem  to  be  three  la  number.  First,  the  sys- 
tem is  probably  unworkable  in  detail.  Sec- 
ond, even  If  It  s!  ould  be  workable  under 
Ideal  circumstance:  it  probably  would  not  be 
effective  in  a  surp:  :se  attack  because  of  In- 
adequate alertness.  Finally,  the  development 
of  such  a  system  w  juld  be  regarded  as  a  new 
major  challenge  by  the  Soviet  Union  causing 
It  to  accelerate  the  arms  race  fiirther  and 
plunge  the  world  li  ito  a  situation  even  more 
desperate  than  the  present  one. 

While  highly  res]  ectf ul  of  the  Intelligence 
and  rationale  beh  Ind  these  points,  I  am 
deeply  skeptical  ai  lout  their  basic  correct- 
ness. 

On  the  flrst  poin  ,  I  would  only  call  atten- 
tion to  the  vast  evo  ution  In  the  field  of  con- 
trolled ballistic  systems  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  Unltec  States  as  well  as  In  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  lesult  of  dedicated  atten- 
tion to  rocket  propulsion  and  guidance  sys- 
stems  and  the  achli  vement  of  a  new  level  of 
reliability  of  compi  menta.  It  Is  notable,  for 
example,  that,  the  final  splashdown  of  the 
astronauts  In  the  December  clrcumlunar 
voyage  was  predict*  d  at  launching  to  within 
a  minute  or  two  ei-en  though  the  trip  re- 
quired nearly  a  we<  k.  Moreover,  the  location 
of  the  splashdown  was  also  predicted  with 
remarkable  accurae  r  I  see  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  with  simi  ,ar  dedication  completely 
comparable  further  advances  will  not  take 
place  In  the  next  iozen  years  and  give  us 
ever-Increasing  abll  ty  to  track  and  Intercept 
other  missiles. 

Taken  as  a  whole ,  this  field  of  technology 
l8  stm  in  Its  Infaiiy:  the  Issue  of  what  Is 
and  Is  not  feasible  i  will  In  the  main  be  de- 
termined through  bJDth  small  and  large  scale 
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development  with  working  systems  as  has 
been  true  In  the  space  program.  Paper  analy- 
sis prior  to  the  development  of  such  systems 
is  of  very  limited  value. 

Regarding   the    matter    of   alertness    and 
whether  or  not  any  given  ABM  system  will 
operate  adequately  in  an  emergency,  it   Is 
clear  that  we  are  continually  vulnerable  to 
a  sneak  attack,  as  we  were  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Uncompromising  alertness  is  not  flrst  nature 
m  a  peace-respecting  democratic  society.  On 
this  matter  several  points  should  be  made. 
First,  I  would  hope  It  would  be  possible  to 
tram  operational  crews  which  would  be  or- 
ders of  magnitude  more  alert  than  our  armed 
forces  were  at  Pearl  Harbor,  particularly  if 
they   are  given   the  assistance  of  the   vast 
variety  of  monitors  and  sensors  made  possi- 
ble by  modem  science  and  technology.  Sec- 
ond, I  would  assume  that  an  enemy  would  be 
most  inclined  to  attack  us  during  a  period 
of  International  tension  such  as  during  the 
Cuban    missile   crisis.    In   fact   the   raid    on 
Pearl  Harbor  actually  did  occur  at  a  time 
when  our  relationships  with   the  Japanese 
were  at  crisis  level.  Our  nation  cannot  again 
afford  the  type  of  lapse  which  allowed  us  to 
be  caught  unawares  on  that  occasion.  Third, 
one   might  ask  whether  the  existence   of   a 
potentially  reliable  ABM  system  would  In- 
crease or  decrease  the  probability  of  an  arbi- 
trary strike  against  us.  I  am  personally  In- 
clined to  believe  that  it  would  decrease  that 
probability  because  of  the  Increased  uncer- 
tainty of  the  success  of  such  a  perilous  ad- 
venture.  Finally,    It   should   be   emphasized 
that    knowledge   obtained   through   working 
practice  with  a  system  should   give  us  ex- 
perience with  its  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  permit  us  to  devise  ways  of  automating 
alertness  within  acceptable  bounds. 

Let  me  raise  next  the  question  of  the  re- 
action of  the  Soviet  Union  to  oxir  own  de- 
velopment of  an  ABM  system.  It  Is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  In  view  of  the  defensive 
nature  of  the  system,  the  Soviet  leaders 
would  consider  Its  evolution  to  be  a  com- 
pletely reasonable  and  natural  step.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  continually  emphasized  the 
defensive  aspects  of  Its  own  armaments  and 
has  In  fact  Insisted  that  Its  own  vast  de- 
ployment of  intermediate  range  and  Inter- 
conUnentel  ballistic  missiles  is  basically  de- 
fensive. The  fact  that  It  regards  an  ABM 
system  as  an  automatic  adjunct  to  the  de- 
ployment of  IRBM  and  IBM  systems  is  am- 
ply demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  as  best 
we  can  determine,  it  has  taken  substantial 
steps  to  deploy  Its  own  ABM  system.  There 
are  those  who  suggest  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  actually  have  abandoned  work  on  Its 
ABM  system.  As  I  attempt  to  sift  the  evi- 
dence they  present,  however,  I  find  no  con- 
vincing proof  that  this  actually  Is  the  case. 
It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Soviet 
deployment  of  weapons  that  the  process  goes 
in  large  spurts.  I  presume  the  periods  be- 
tween spurts  are  used  for  reassessment  and 
Innovation. 

More  generally.  I  think  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  ever  since  the  early  1920's  the  Soviet 
leadership  has  consistently  and  pragmati- 
cally devoted  all  the  attention  and  wealth 
it  could  derive  from  Its  economic  system 
to  the  development  and  production  of  arms 
with  the  avowed  statement  that  their  arma- 
ments are  principally  defensive.  They  have 
no  valid  reason  to  take  issue  with  the  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  a  defensive  ABM 
system  In  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
there  Is  no  significant  area  of  military  re- 
search, development  and  production  known 
to  us  m  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  fully 
Involved  on  its  own,  essentially  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  Is  true  that  there  have  been 
periods  when  it  appeared  on  the  surface  that 
they  might  be  prepared  to  forgo  activity  In 
a  particular  area  of  development  or  deploy- 
ment. However,  it  has  always  turned  out 
that.  In  due  course  of  time,  after  a  suitable 
cycle  of  development,  they  have  turned  up 


with  tactically  or  strategically  significant 
quantities  of  major  weapons  whether  they 
are  tanks,  aircraft,  surface-to-air  missiles, 
rocket  launching  submarines,  or  aircraft 
carriers.  In  fact,  in  certain  cases,  they  have 
weapons  systems,  such  as  the  surface-to- 
surface  missile  system  used  to  sink  the 
Israeli  destroyer  Elath,  which  we  do  not  yet 
have  In  our  own  inventory. 

On  a  broader  scale,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  It  Is  to  our  own  advantage  as  well  as 
that  of  other  nations  that  we  continue  nego- 
tiations on  arms  control  with  both  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  nations  In  the  period 
ahead  hoping  that  we  can  reach  a  point  at 
which  understanding  and  formal  agreement 
permit  all  nations  to  enter  Into  a  period  of 
significant  disarmament.  In  this  connection 
it  Is  worth  noting  that  we  have  made  signifi- 
cant strides  since  1945.  There  was.  for  exam- 
ple, the  series  of  agreements  In  the  mld-1950's 
which  led  to  the  decision  to  support  Inter- 
national cooperation  In  the  development  of 
the  peaceful  atom.  Similarly  there  were  the 
agreements  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  cultural  and  scientific  exchange 
which  occurred  somewhat  later  in  that  dec- 
ade and  which  have  done  much  to  promote 
closer  and  more  friendly  understanding 
among  professional  groups  in  our  two  coun- 
tries. The  agreement  to  limit  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  underground  explosions 
In  the  early  part  of  this  decade,  which  was 
accepted  by  most  but  unfortunately  not  by 
all  nations,  was  another  notable  advance. 
Finally,  the  treaty  on  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  which  presumably  will  be 
agreed  upon  by  a  significant  number  of  na- 
tions In  the  next  year  or  two  Is  another 
hopeful  step. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
the  truly  major  steps  along  the  road  toward 
world  disarmament  occur  at  the  rate  of  one 
or  at  most  two  per  decade,  which  is  about 
the  same  as  the  rate  at  which  significant 
new  technological  systems  of  major  military 
potential  emerge.  Moreover,  the  entire  Inter- 
national picture  Is  made  complex  by  our 
profound  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  communist  Chinese.  If  we  were 
to  heed  the  advice  of  those  who  urge  that 
our  nation  enter  Into  an  extended  period  of 
essentially  unilateral  cessation  of  the  devel- 
opment of  weapons  systems,  we  might  well 
find  ourselves  coming  to  the  conference  table 
to  discuss  disarmament  In  another  decade  or 
so  under  circumstances  In  which  we  would 
have  little  to  offer  to  restrict  except  out- 
classed or  outmoded  weapons.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  reasonable  national  posture  to 
me  even  though  I  would  welcome  world  peace 
and  world  disarmament  as  much  as  anyone 
I  know. 

You  may  recall  that  Just  twenty  years  ago 
there  was  a  debate  concerning  hydrogen 
weapons  similar  to  that  underway  at  present 
In  relation  to  ABM  systems.  That  debate  was 
resolved  by  President  Truman,  who  decided 
to  proceed  with  the  development  of  the  fu- 
sion bomb.  I  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  balance  of  national  freedom  maintained 
so  precariously  since  1945  would  have  been 
retained  in  the  past  twenty  years  if  we  had 
renounced  the  development  of  hydrogen 
weapons  and  left  them  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
which,  as  we  learned  subsequently,  began  re- 
search and  development  on  them  soon  after 
1945.  presumably  well  before  our  own  debate 
took  place. 

In  closing  I  do  wish  to  reemphaslze  that 
I  personally  have  high  hopes  that  we  can 
achieve  an  even  more  significant  level  of 
understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union.  As  you 
know,  our  government  authorized  a  system 
of  scientific  exchanges  of  scientists  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  period  immediately  after 
the  first  International  congress  on  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom  In  1955,  leaving  the  admin- 
istration of  the  US  portion  of  the  exchange 
program  In  the  hands  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  This  has  been  quite  effective 
In  prtunoting  a  substantial  amount  of  under- 
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standing  even  though  the  program  has  not 
grown  as  much  as  I  personally  would  have 
liked.  While  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Soviet  scientists  have  a  large  or  even 
significant  voice  in  determining  the  political 
decisions  made  by  their  government  at  the 
present  time,  one  gains  the  Impression  from 
them  not  only  that  they  would  welcome 
closer  and  more  friendly  relations  with  vut 
but  also  that  they  hope  that  in  due  course 
of  time  the  spirit  of  mutual  understanding 
will  grow  more  broadly  and  deeply.  Suf- 
ficient progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  but  I  have  hopes  that  we  will 
be  even  closer  together  in  another  decade 
or  BO. 


WORLD  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
new  organization,  made  up  of  distin- 
guished members  of  the  business  and 
professional  communities,  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
human  rights  around  the  world. 

The  group,  the  Committee  for  World 
Human  Rights.  Inc.,  has  some  32  charter 
members.  It  has  developed  an  ambitious 
set  of  objectives  which  were  described 
in  a  speech  in  New  York  earlier  this 
month  by  its  president,  Joseph  Kolodny. 
In  the  belief  that  the  appearance  of  this 
organization  will  be  of  interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  remarks  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

World  Human  Rights 

A  handful  of  dedicated  individuals  from 
the  business  fraternity  have  worked  dili- 
gently for  a  considerable  period  to  bring  the 
Committee  for  World  Human  Rights  into 
existence.  As  businessmen,  we  deemed  it  our 
duty  and  obligation  to  our  generation  to 
contribute  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  the 
furtherance  of  wider  knowledge  and  greater 
understanding  of  the  concept  of  inter- 
national concern  with  human  rights.  Its 
meaning.  Its  Implications,  and  Its  potential 
capacity  for  generating  humaneness  into  the 
dally  conduct  of  international  relations.  In 
the  last  analysis,  we  recognize  that  there  is 
nothing  so  important  as  the  hviman  spirit. 
We  have  been  persuaded  that  this  profound 
Idea,  this  concept  of  world  human  rights,  is 
imperative  for  the  veritable  survival  of  civ- 
ilization. Thus,  we  have  conscientiously  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  promoting  and  radi- 
ating a  greater  grasp  and  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  worldwide  concern  for  human 
rights.  We  are  taking  part  In  it — as  we 
regard  it  as  a  singularly  Inspiring  experience. 

Prior  to  undertaking  this  essential  assign- 
ment we  conferred  with  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  and,  much 
to  our  delight,  the  Commission  not  only 
approved  of  but  heartily  encouraged  our 
endeavors. 

In  brief,  the  Committee  for  World  Human 
Rights  is  a  voluntary  group  of  men  and 
women,  distinguished  in  their  business  and 
professional  fields,  who  have  conscientiously 
addressed  themselves  to  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge about  human  rights  throughout  the 
world.  It  stenmied  from  the  realization  that 
we  no  longer  can  be  mere  bystanders;  that 
we  must  become  Involved  In  doing  "some- 
thing" toward  a  better  and  happier  world 
for  all  people;  that  we  must  play  a  role  In 
aiding  in  the  creation  of  a  better  world. 

The  Immediate  purport  of  the  Committee 
is:  To  bring  home  to  p>eople  the  Importance 
of  world  human  rights,  and,  to  this  end,  to 


prepare  and  publish  a  comprehensive  text  to 
serve  as  an  authentic  source  of  information. 

Is  human  rights  an  abstract  subject? 

F^r  from  being  an  abstract  subject,  human 
rights  affect  the  dally  lives  of  everyone — 
man,  woman  and  child.  "Human  rights" 
mean  the  right  of  every  human  being  to 
enjoy  maximiun  liberty,  with  commensurate 
opportunity  in  every  sphere  of  human  en- 
deavor— be  It  civil,  political,  economic,  so- 
cial or  cultural. 

To  give  reality  to  human  rights  is  obvi- 
ously an  immensely  challenging  and  difficult 
undertaking.  It  calls  for  prolonged  effort.  The 
flrst  and  primary  task  Is  that  of  educating, 
teaching,  persuading  mankind  to  believe  and 
adhere  to  principles  that  at  flrst  may  seem  to 
conflict  with  certain  deeply  engrained  hab- 
its and  ways  of  thinking.  Basically,  we  have 
to  take  cognizance  that  what  Is  Irritable  and 
hateful  to  us  we  should  not,  wittingly  or 
unwittingly.  Inflict  on  our  fellowmen.  It  Is 
Incumbent  upon  each  of  us  to  set  an  example 
In  viewing  each  other  as  the  emissaries  of 
mutual  happiness  Instead  of.  more  often 
than  not,  regarding  one  another  as  obstacles. 

A  powerful  and  effective  springboard 
toward  ultimate  attainment  of  these  objec- 
tives was  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  by  the  United  Nations — 
proclaiming  universally  that  the  rights 
of  every  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  must 
be  accorded  recognition.  The  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  also  acts  as  an 
Inspiration  and  motivation,  for  national  and 
International  statutes  will  enable  those  who 
suffer  oppression  to  seek  redress  by  direct  re- 
course to  the  authorities  of  their  own  coun- 
try or  to  the  Court  of  World  Opinion. 

What  is  ahead? 

The  road  ahead  will  doubtless  be  long,  the 
difficulties  great,  the  disappointments  many. 
But,  traditionally,  hope  and  constancy  can 
never  fail  those  who  have  faith  in  the  des- 
tiny of  men. 

In  addition  to  publishing  a  textbook,  the 
Committee  Intends  to: 

(a)  I»rovide  a  platform  for  men  and  women 
in  all  walks  of  life  to  express  their  views 
on  human  rights. 

(b)  Encourage  universities  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  to  render  the 
subject  of  human  rights  an  Integral  part  of 
their  currlculums. 

(c)  Motivate  Individuals  and  corporate 
entitles  to  endow  Chairs  of  International 
Human  Rights. 

(d)  Exercise  our  influence  in  every  com- 
prehensive and  legitimate  manner  in  the 
advocacy  of  Human  Rights. 

(e)  Accord  world-wide  distribution  to  the 
Impending  publication — translated  In  several 
languages. 

(f)  Conduct  forums  and  seminars  on  the 
subject  of  World  Human  Rights. 

(g)  Furnish  speakers,  whose  competence 
In  artlculaUng  the  subject  Is  beyond  ques- 
tion, for  service  clubs  and  similar  organiza- 
tions. 

(h)  Provide  acadenaic  material  to  be  used 
in  institutions  of  learning. 

We  realize  that  It  Is  perfectly  possible  to 
engage  actively  In  a  materially  productive 
life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  aspire  to  the 
highest  spiritual  attainments. 


LAW  DAY  U.S.A. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  12th  annual  nationwide  ob- 
servance of  Law  Day  U.SA.  This  tradi- 
tion originated  in  1958.  when  President 
Elsenhower  issued  a  proclamation  estab- 
lishing May  1  of  each  year  as  Law  Day 
U.S.A. 

Law  Day  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  cooperation  with  1,500 
State  and  local  bar  associations,  and  with 
the  endorsement  of  many  national  orga- 


nizations. Through  the  efforts  of  these 
and  other  interested  groups,  thousands  of 
Law  Day  programs  and  activities  are 
held  throughout  the  country  on  or  near 
the  first  of  May.  These  include  addresses, 
school  assemblies,  courthouse  tours,  essay 
contests,  television  and  radio  shows,  and 
dramatic  presentations. 

The  purposes  of  Law  Day  are  both  edu- 
cational and  patriotic.  It  is  not  a  "law- 
yers day,"  it  is  an  occasion  for  honoring 
the  place  of  law  In  American  life.  For 
this  reason,  all  Law  Day  activities  have 
four  basic  purposes:  First,  to  foster  re- 
spect for  law  and  an  understanding  of 
its  essential  place  in  American  life;  sec- 
ond, to  encourage  citizen  support  of  law 
observance  and  law  enforcement;  third, 
to  advance  equality  and  justice  under  the 
law:  and.  fourth,  to  point  up  the  contrast 
between  freedom  under  law  in  the  United 
States  and  governmental  tyranny  under 
communism  in  countries  such  as  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Tlie  Law  Day  theme  for  this  year  is: 
"Justice  and  Equality  Depend  Upon 
Law — and  You."  This  theme  is  incor- 
porated in  billboard  posters,  newspaper 
advertisements,  window  display  cards, 
and  other  informational  and  educational 
materials  relating  to  the  observance  of 
Law  Day.  The  theme  was  selected  for  its 
timeliness,  and  I  think  rightly  so.  In 
today's  world  of  public  disorder,  rising 
crime,  strained  race  relations,  and  social 
unrest,  this  year's  Law  Day  theme  serves 
to  remind  all  Americans  that  equal  jus- 
tice and  equal  opportunity  depend  on  the 
individual  as  well  as  the  law.  It  reminds 
us  that  although  the  principles  of  justice 
are  rooted  in  natural  law,  and  the  stand- 
ards of  justice  are  codified  in  law  books, 
the  achievement  of  justice  depends  in 
large  measure  on  the  willingness  of  every 
American  to  accept  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  to  apply  it  in  his 
relationship  with  others. 

I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  Law  Day  is 
aptly  contained  in  three  statements  writ- 
ten for  Law  Day,  issued  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  entitled,  "Law.  Or- 
der, and  Justice,"  "The  Virus  of  Law- 
lessness," and  "No  Man  Is  Above  the 
Law."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  three  statements  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Law,   Obdeb  and  JtrsTiCE 

Americans  everywhere  yearn  for  an  end 
of  violence  in  the  streets  of  our  cities  and 
a  general  restoration  of  public  order. 

A  free  society  cannot  exist,  let  alone  flour- 
ish, in  an  environment  of  mutual  antago- 
nism, distrust  and  hale.  Public  order  is  es- 
sential to  achieving  meaningful  solutions 
of  the  domestic  problems  that  beset  our  na- 
tion and  people. 

The  same  Is  true  of  social  Justice,  which 
Is  the  ultimate  objective  of  a  lawful  society. 

Maximum  progress  toward  crime  control. 
Improved  educational  and  employment  op- 
portunities, better  housing,  and  urban  de- 
velopment and  renewal,  cannot  be  attained 
in  a  volatile  atmosphere. 

Law  alone  cannot  solve  all  of  these  prob- 
lems. Their  resolution  depends  upon  all  of 
us.  We  must  develop  a  new  national  spirit — 
of  faith  In  our  country  and  Its  ideals,  of  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others,  of  confidence 
In  our  nation's  destiny  and  the  role  each  of 
us  must  play  In  its  future. 
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THE    SANTA    BAJIBARA    OIL    SLICK 


Mr.   President,   al- 
Barbara    oil    slick 
s  headlines,  the  sad 
than  3  months  after 
the  drilling  on  plat- 
is  still  desecrating 


the  beaches  of  southern  CEdifomla.  The 
fissures  next  to  platform  A  are  still  dis- 
gorging oil.  This  very  week,  a  wind  shift 
again  blackened  the  Santa  Barbara 
beaches,  whose  sands  have  been  so  labo- 
riously cleaned.  Today,  I  have  been  told 
by  Santa  Barbara  residents  that  the 
greasy  blight  on  the  beaches  has  been 
worse  during  the  last  2  days  than  at 
any  time  for  many  weeks. 

By  now  it  is  old  news  that  our  great 
national  resource,  the  Pacific  shore,  is 
being  despoiled  by  the  oil  blowout;  it  is 
nevertheless,  a  calamity  of  growing  pro- 
portions. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  to  read  on 
April  17,  1969,  editorials  about  the  Santa 
Barbara  disaster  published  in  two  news- 
papers of  national  preeminence,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  coincidence  of  these  edi- 
torials in  both  east  coast  and  west 
coast  newspapers  on  the  same  day  high- 
lights the  truly  national  magnitude  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 

Apr.  17,  1969) 
Business  as  Usual   in   Ttoeland  On. 

The  Interior  Department  seems  to  have  a 
short  memory. 

Less  than  three  months  after  the  worst 
water  pollution  disaster  in  California  history, 
oil  drilling  in  federal  tidelands  off  Santa 
Barbara  has  been  allowed  to  resume  by  In- 
terior Secretary  Walter  Hlckel. 

The  secretary  Is  apparently  convinced  that 
there  will  not  be  another  leak  blackening  the 
water  and  shoreline.  He  must  be,  for  Hlckel 
has  said  several  times  recently  he  believes 
that  protection  of  the  environment  is  more 
important  than  oil  production  royalties. 

The  Times  agrees  that  California's  magnifi- 
cent coastline  and  water  resources  are  far 
too  valuable  to  be  Jeopardized  by  the  threat 
of  oil  pollution. 

We  do  not  agree  that  drilling  should  be 
resumed  In  the  channel,  even  though  more 
stringent  rules  have  been  imposed.  No  matter 
how  tough  the  regulations,  the  possibility  of 
another  disastrous  blowout  remains. 

Three  companies,  operating  from  five  drill- 
ing platforms,  are  back  in  business  as  the 
result  of  Hickel's  ruling.  Phillips,  Mobil  and 
Humble  crews  are  either  sinking  new  holes  or 
proceeding  with  drilling  interrupted  by  the 
huge  leak  last  January.  "Therapeutic"  drill- 
ing is  also  under  way  at  Platform  A-21,  where 
it  all  started. 

Santa  Barbara  County  officials  are  going  to 
court  in  an  effort  to  halt  the  resumption  of 
drilling  and  to  protect  what  is  left  of  their 
beaches  and  harbor.  And  although  the  coim- 
ty  and  the  state  have  filed  more  than  $1 
billion  in  claims,  neither  California  nor  any 
of  its  local  governments  have  any  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  tidelands  beyond  the  three-mile 
limit. 

The  federal  government,  however,  cannot 
simply  order  oil  companies  to  remove  their 
drilling  platforms  without  compensation. 
Bonuses  totaling  $603  million  were  paid  by 
the  companies  bidding  on  federal  leases.  One 
alternative,  proposed  by  Sen.  Alan  Cranston 
(D-Calif. )  and  others,  would  be  to  exchange 
the  tldeland  leases  for  federal  onshore  oil 
reserve  drilling  rights. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  take  the  risk  of  dam- 
aging California's  shoreline  when  so  much  oil 
potential  remains  untapped  on  land.  The 
policy  of  holding  petroleum  reserves  for  a 
prolonged  war  is  now  obsolete. 


Protection  of  the  esthetics  and  ecology  of 
our  priceless  coastline  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  governor  and  the  Legislature  as  well  as 
that  of  local  officials.  It  also  would  seem  to 
be  an  obligation  of  University  of  California 
experts — even  though  they  may  be  consult- 
ants to  oil  companies. 

Californians  have  longer  memories  than  the 
Interior  Department.  They  sUll  remember 
the  huge  and  ugly  oil  slick  that  fouled 
beaches  and  imperiled  marine  and  wildlife. 

No  amount  of  bonuses  or  royalties  can 
compensate  for  such  a  tragedy. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  17,  19691 
Santa  Barbara  Snafu 
It's  obvious  by  now  that  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration  bungled   badly   in   leasing  off- 
shore oil  lands  at  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.  The 
snafu  could  turn  out  to  be  extremely  costly. 
The  state  of  California  has  sued  the  Fed- 
eral  Oovernment,   Union   Oil    Co.— the   ma- 
jor operator  of  a  well  that  caused  a  vast 
oil  slick  off  the  coast — and  three  other  oil 
firms  for  more  than  $1  billion  for  the  dam- 
age   caused    by    the    leaking    well.    Now    six 
independent    oil    companies    are    suing    the 
Government  for  $230.7  million. 

What  upsets  the  Independents  is  a  regu- 
lation, announced  by  Interior  Secretary 
Hlckel  on  Feb.  17,  that  makes  leasees  on 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf  fully  liable  for 
any  damage  caused  by  oil  escaping  from  the 
leased  areas.  The  six  firms,  operating  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel,  have  had  no  leaks 
up  to  now  but  plainly  are  fearful  that  they 
might. 

According  to  Pauley  Petroleum  Inc..  one 
of  the  plaintiffs,  the  leased  areas,  "as  the 
U.S.  knew,  or  should  have  known,  when  It 
solicited  and  accepted  bonus  payments  In 
excess  of  $73  million  .  .  .  are  In  deep  water 
and  in  a  known  area  of  faulting  which  is 
subjected,  from  time  to  time,  to  earthquakes 
and  tidal  waves.  Drilling  in  the  leased  areas 
requires  operations  which  reach  to  the  pres- 
ently known  limits  of  the  relevant  tech- 
nology." 

The  oil  firms  claim  Secretary  Hickel's  new 
rule  on  liability  makes  it  economically  im- 
possible for  them  to  continue  operations  in 
the  areas.  In  addition  to  seeking  return  of 
the  bonus  payments,  the  companies  con- 
tend the  Government  should  reimburse  them 
for  exploration  costs  and  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  the  profit  they  might  have  earned 
from  the  leases. 

Without  getting  Into  the  legal  issues  in- 
volved, the  public  has  ample  reason  to  be 
Incensed  about  the  whole  affair — and  not 
only  because  of  the  deplorable  damage  to 
waters  and  beaches.  When  the  Federal  and 
state  governments  were  squabbling  about 
rights  to  offshore  oil  lands,  the  areas  were 
pictured  as  a  governmental  revenue  bonanza. 
Surely  few  citizens  realized  that  their  repre- 
sentatives were  risking  bllUon-doUar  dam- 
age suits. 

If  the  Federal  Government  knew,  or  even 
if  it  should  have  known,  that  the  Santa 
Barbara  areas  were  highly  risky,  then  drilling 
should  have  not  been  permitted — at  least 
until  there  was  assurance  that  the  risks 
could  be  overcome.  It  certainly  doesn't  speak 
well  of  the  Government's  past  performance 
that  drilling  now  is  suspended  on  many 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  leases  until  the  In- 
terior Department  at  long  last  Investigates 
the   underlying   geological   hazards. 

Offshore  oil  resources  could  be  important 
to  the  nation's  future.  Their  cost  could  be 
prohibitive,  though,  unless  the  Government 
shows  more  wisdom  than  it  did  at  Santa 
Barbara. 


THE  TIMBER  INDUSTRY  IN  OREGON 
Mr.   HATFIELD.    Mr.   President,   the 


people  of  my  State  of  Oregon  have  been 
following  with  great  Interest  the  work 
of  both  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
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gress  to  solve  the  current  problem  of 
availability  of  timber  to  meet  the  shelter 
needs  of  this  Nation.  Oregon's  interest 
In  this  problem  is  readily  explained  when 
it  is  noted  that  the  largest  industry  In 
the  State  is  the  forest  products  industry. 
Of  the  more  than  32  million  acres  in 
Federal  ownership,  which  is  some  52  per- 
cent of  the  total  land  area  In  Oregon, 
15.4  million  acres  are  forest  land. 

We  in  Oregon  have  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Federal  lands  to  be  on  the  same 
high  plane  as  the  better  msmaged  private 
lands  in  the  tree  farm  system.  The  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1968,  in  which  the  Congress 
established  national  goals  for  housing, 
raised  that  concern  from  the  State  to 
the  national  level  when  It  suddenly  be- 
came apparent  that  the  forest  industry 
did  not  have  ready  access  to  the  amount 
of  timber  needed  for  the  lumber  and  ply- 
wood to  provide  2.6  million  homes  a  year. 

President  Nixon  has  appointed  a  spe- 
cial Cabinet-level  task  force  to  look  into 
the  problem.  That  task  force  has  made 
some  recommendations  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  followed  to  increase  timber 
availability.  But  it  became  readily  appar- 
ent in  the  hearings  subsequently  held  by 
the  Congress  that  additional  action  was 
needed — action  that  could  be  taken  only 
by  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
.support  the  bill  recently  introduced 
by  Senator  Sparkman,  of  Alabama,  to  es- 
tablish a  policy  for  more  efficient  devel- 
opment and  improved  management  of 
national  forest  commercial  timberlands 
and  to  establish  a  high-timber-yield 
fund. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  this  bill  recognizes  that 
the  immediate  problem  lies  not  in  the 
Nation's  total  timber  supply — for  there 
is  an  adequate  amount — but  rather  that 
it  is  a  problem  of  availability  of  the  tim- 
ber. Most  of  the  private  timberlands  in 
my  State  and  particularly  the  indus- 
trially owned  lands  are  under  intensive 
management.  The  private  forest  land- 
owners have  provided  adequate  roads  so 
that  the  timber  may  be  managed.  The 
industrial  foresters  engaged  in  reseed- 
ing,  thinning,  pruning,  and  other  tree 
farm  practices  which  will  help  to  pro- 
vide a  high  yield  of  timber  today  while 
insuring  a  continuing  supply  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  generation  of  tomorrow. 

But  the  national  forest  lands  are  not 
as  well  managed — not  through  the  fault 
of  the  Forest  Service,  but  through  the 
fault  of  the  Congress  which  has  not  pro- 
vided sufficient  funds  or  a  long-range 
program  to  enable  the  Forest  Service  to 
practice  intensive  land  management. 
The  difference  made  by  availability  of 
funds  is  well  shown  in  the  forestry  prac- 
tices of  the  Bureau  ot  Land  Management 
of  the  O.  &  C.  lands  of  Oregon.  Under  the 
O.  &  C.  Act,  funds  are  available  for 
proper  land  management,  and  the  an- 
nual harvest  from  O.  &  C.  lands  shows 
the  result. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  pleased  to  give 
my  wholehearted  support  to  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  Sparkman).  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
support  it  to  provide  the  raw  material 
we  need  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
for  housing. 


PROGRAMS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EX- 
CHANGE AND  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  address  to  the  National  Council  of 
Associations  for  International  Studies, 
Representative  John  Brademas,  of  Indi- 
ana, a  highly  creative  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
t>or,  emphasized  the  need  for  restored  and 
expanded  Government  support  of  inter- 
national educational  exchange  and  other 
programs  of  international  education. 
Representative  Brademas  advocates  the 
creation  of  an  independent  Federal  cor- 
poration, modeled,  for  instance,  on  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the 
conduct  and  administration  of  govern- 
mentally  supported  educational  activities 
abroad.  The  suggestion,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  I  com- 
mend it,  therefore,  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Peespectives  on  International 
Education 
Nearly  three  and  one-half  years  have 
passed  since  President  Johnson's  historic 
address  in  1965  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  which  he  envisioned  a  new  and  chal- 
lenging level  of  responsibility  for  the  United 
States  in  international  education.  The  Presi- 
dent extended  an  offer  of  educational  co- 
operation to  "all  nations,  friend  and  foe 
alike."  At  the  same  time  he  recognized  the 
critical  importance  of  the  reciprocal  nature 
of  any  endeavor  in  international  education, 
and  he  called  attention  to  the  pressing  need 
of  Americans  themselves  for  greater  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  alxiut  the  world  in 
which  they  lived. 

The  major  outcome  of  the  President's 
Smithsonian  address  was  the  enactment  of 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1966.  a 
program  designed  specifically  to  strengthen 
our  capacity  here  in  the  United  States  for 
international  studies  and  research.  The  law 
represented  the  first  long-range  commitment 
by  Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
supporting  the  International  dimensions  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  as  edu- 
cational institutions,  not  merely  as  resources 
for  the  overseas  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

This  was  truly  a  landmark  measure,  and 
Its  passage  seemed  to  mark  the  opening  of 
a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  international 
education  in  the  U.S. 

But,  as  we  are  all  painfully  aware,  over  the 
past  two  years  certain  facts  have  intruded 
on  this  bright  picture — the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  resulting  drain  on  Federal  budget  re- 
sources and  the  growing  economy  mood  in 
Washington.  The  great  hope  and  promise  of 
the  International  Education  Act  have  been 
stillborn,  for  Congress  has  yet  to  appropriate 
any  funds  whatsoever  for  implementing  the 
legislation. 

NEED    to    fund    INTERNATIONAL    EDUCATION    ACT 

Passage  of  the  Act  has  stimulated  many 
institutions  of  higher  education  across  the 
country  to  begin  planning  new  international 
studies  programs;  interest  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  potential  of  the  legislation  has  been 
remarkable.  But  so  far  the  necessary  follow- 
through,  in  terms  of  actual  dollar  support 
from  the  Federal  Government,  has  not  been 
forthcoming. 

As  one  leader  in  higher  education  has  put 
it  (Landrum  Boiling,  President  of  Earlham 
College  and  head  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  of 
educators  formed  to  press  for  funding  the  In- 


ternational Education  Act) ,  "It  seems  an  ex- 
traordinary kind  of  short-sightedness  if  our 
legislative  representatives  decide  in  the  midst 
of  this  complex  and  costly  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  (which  must  in  part  be  attributable  to 
our  lack  of  knowledge  and  skill  In  the  han- 
dling of  International  affairs)  to  search  for  so 
relatively  minor  an  economy  as  to  abort 
[the  International  Education  Act)." 

This  observation  becomes  especially  pointed 
when  we  consider  the  appalling  lack  of 
American  scholarly  expertise  on  the  subject 
of  Vietnam.  Two  years  ago  Professor  John  K. 
Fairbank  of  Harvard  observed  at  an  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Orientalists  that  there 
were  no  American  experts  on  Vietnam  in 
attendance.  He  suggested  that  there  were 
probably  no  more  than  eight  full-fledged 
scholars  in  the  United  States  pursuing  re- 
search on  Vietnam — at  a  lime  when  Viet- 
nam constituted  the  overriding  problem  in 
U.S.  foreign  relations. 

Such  gaps  in  our  resources  for  study  and 
research  on  other,  particularly  non-Western, 
parts  of  the  world  are  those  which  the  Inter- 
national Act  is  designed  to  help  fill,  through 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
United  States  for  programs  at  both  the  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  levels. 

The  International  Education  Act.  of  course, 
is  not  the  only  casualty  of  the  Vietnam  War 
among  the  Federal  Governments  interna- 
tional education  activities. 

Cultural  and  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State  have  been 
cut  drastically — from  $46  to  $31  million— In 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

SupfKjrt  for  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  language  and  area  centers  program 
.ind  the  Fulbrlght-Hays  program  has  actually 
declined  slightly  from  1968  to  1969. 

Technical  assistance  activities  under  the 
AID  program  have  also  run  into  heavy  seas 
in  Congress. 

Indeed,  these  have  been  bleak  times  at  best 
for  international  education.  The  .appeals  of 
concerned  educational  organizations  for  re- 
versal of  this  trend  toward  fiscal  emascula- 
tion of  our  nation's  programs  in  interna- 
tional education  have  taken  on  a  tone  of 
frustration  and  even  of  desperation.  Indica- 
tive of  the  fact  that  the  gravity  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  has  acquired  emergency  pro- 
portions. 

The  heads  of  the  Conference  Board  of 
Associated  Research  Councils  in  a  letter  to 
President  Nixon  dated  last  December  31.  as- 
serted that  the  trend  of  the  past  few  years 
amounts  to  "Intellectual  disarmament"  of 
the  U.S. 

In  a  recent  position  paper  on  Federal  pro- 
grams for  higher  education,  the  American 
Council  on  Education  stated  that,  because  of 
the  reduction  In  funds,  "the  modest  but 
successful  efforts  of  20  years  of  study  and 
scholarly  change  are  now  Jeopardized." 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Education  and  Cultural  Affairs,  in  its 
6th  Annual  Report  to  Congress,  bluntly  as- 
sessed the  current  situation:  "We  assume 
that  after  30  years  of  Government-supported 
educational  and  cultural  relations,  this  na- 
tion is  committed  to  such  programs.  If  it  Is 
not.  it  should  be." 

NIXON     EDUCATION     TASK     FORCE     UECES     MORB 
FUNDS    FOR    FULBRIGHT-HAYS    ACT 

There  are.  however,  reasons  for  hoping  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  wlU  make  a  care- 
ful review  of  the  priorities  in  this  field  and 
will  move  to  expand  rather  than  contract, 
our  commitment  to  the  international  educa- 
tion. The  recently  publicized  recommenda- 
tions of  President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on 
Education,  headed  by  Alan  Pifer  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  include  two  signifi- 
cant proposals  for  action  in  the  interna- 
tional sphere. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  Fulbrlght-Hays 
program,  the  task  force  recommends  that 
the  Administration  seek  a  supplemental  ap- 
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proprlatlon  of  $|5  million  early  In  1969.  Thla 
supplemental  w<»uld  return  the  level  of  ap- 
propriations for  ^he  exchange  program  to  the 
point  reached  Id  fiscal  year  1968,  when  946 
million  was  appi^prlated. 

The  Task  Pore*  also  recommended  that  the 
budget  for  fiscallyear  1970  Include  a  request 
for  more  than  WiO  million  for  the  exchange 
program,  thereby  equaling  the  level  of  funds 
appropriated  bact  In  the  nild-1960's. 

The  second  njajor  recommendation  con- 
cerns the  Internlitlonal  Education  Act.  The 
Task  Force  pralate  the  Act  as  "an  excellent 
piece  of  leglslatl<in  which  was  prepared  with 
tremendous  effoit  and  care."  After  noting 
the  suong  sentln^ent  In  university  circles  In 
favor  of  fundlngjthe  programs  envisioned  In 
the  lEA,  the  PUer  Report  strongly  recom- 
mends that  the  NUon  Administration  re- 
quest the  necessiiry  appropriations. 

Indeed,  said  tie  Nixon  Task  Force,  "the 
failure  of  Congress  to  provide  any  funds  un- 
der the  act  has  b(  en  a  major  disappointment 
to  the  colleges  ard  universities  and  has  un- 
questionably restilcted  the  overall  quality  of 
the  nations  performance  In  International 
affairs." 

President  Johnion's  final  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  contained  a  $2  mllUon  request  for 
launchtafc  prograi  as  under  the  lEA.  We  can 
all  hope  that  thd  new  Administration  will 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate Its  good  falih  to  the  academic  commu- 
nity by  recommen  ding  and  pressing  hard  for 
at  least  this  minimum  figure  and  hopefully 
more. 

SOME  RET!  [INKING   NECES3ABT 

Buu  my  plea  for  financing  international 
educaUon  programs  U  only  part  of  the  mes- 
sage I  want  to  ccmmunlcate  this  morning. 
Beyond  the  need  '  or  money  to  carry  out  ex- 
Utlng  legislation.  I  believe  that  we  need  to 
do  some  hard  ret:  Unking  on  a  whole  range 
of  issues  affecting   nternatlonal  education 

For  in  1969  the  mood  and  climate  of  the 
country  are  substanUally  different  from  only 
three  and  a  half  rears  ago.  The  complexity 
of  events  altering  the  American  landscape 
since  the  Preslden  .'s  Smithsonian  address  In 
1965  is  staggering. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  growing  dis- 
affection In  the  country. 

An  emerging  nee -Isolationist  sentiment  In 
reaction  to  VletnajQ  and  a  widespread  desire 
to  pull  back  from  far-flung  American  com- 
mitments around  t  tie  globe. 

The  crisis  of  con  Idence  engendered  by  the 
CIA-NSA  and  othei  disclosures  of  covert  gov- 
ernment Involvement  in  private  educational 
and  research  actlvl  ilee  abroad. 

The  violence  in  American  cities  and  our  In- 
creasing preoccup«tion  with  the  domestic 
crisis  here  at  home. 

The  black  revoluilon  and  the  growing  stu- 
dent unrest  and  dli  ruptlon  on  American  col- 
lege campuses. 

All  of  these  facto  rs  Impinge  on  the  fate  of 
mternaUonal  educsUon  and  call  for  a  reas- 
sessment of  our  efforts  In  the  field. 

With  a  new  Adn  inlstratlon  now  in  office 
and  the  1970  Inter  naUonal  EducaUon  Year 
nearly  upon  us.  su<  h  a  reassessment  is  par- 
ticularly in  order.  Njw  is  the  time,  before  the 
new  AdministraUon  "brings  in  the  Jury  "  to 
get  our  thoughts  s;raight  on  where  we  are 
and  to  chart  some  a  r  the  paths  that  could  be 
followed  to  get  wh<  re  we  need  to  go  In  In- 
ternational educaticn. 
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4.  The  future  of  technical  assistance  in  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

5.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
relation  to  the  more  than  100.000  foreign  stu- 
dents studying  in  the  U.S. 

But  more  broadly,  I  think  we  must  do  some 
soul-searching  about  the  future  of  interna- 
tional education  as  a  whole.  What,  in  fact,  do 
we  man  by  the  term  international  educa- 
tion— what  does  it  encompass — what  are  the 
goals  we  wish  to  achieve — and  how  should 
governmnt  financial  support  for  it  be  or- 
ganized? 

THREE   MAJOR    COMPONENTS   OF   INTHUJATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

There  have  traditionally  been  three  major 
components  of  international  education : 

1.  One  is  teaching  and  research  on  interna- 
tional affairs  in  American  universiUes  and 
colleges — area  and  language  studies  as  well  as 
the  general  study  of  International  relations. 
The  International  Education  Act  was  specifi- 
cally directed  at  this  particular  aspect  of 
international  education  by  authorizing,  to  re- 
peat. Federal  grants  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties for  programs  at  both  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels. 

2.  The  second  component  relates  to  educa- 
tional and  cultural  development  overseas  and 
the  role  of  U.S.  efforts,  as  under  USIA  and 
AID.  in  promoting  this  development.  The 
many  enterprises  of  educational  cooperation 
between  developed  and  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world  fall  within  this  particular 
meaning  of  international  education. 

3.  The  third  component  Is  the  exchange  of 
people  between  countries  for  educational  and 
cultural  purposes.  Principally  through  the 
Government-sponsored  Ful  bright -Hays  Pro- 
gram. The  movement  and  exchange  of  peo- 
ple among  nations  provide  a  kind  of  connec- 
tive link  with  the  other  two  aspects  of  inter- 
national education— International  studies 
here  In  the  U.S.  and  educational  develop- 
ment overseas. 

The  Federal  Government  la  involved  in 
one  way  or  another  in  all  of  these  separate 
but  interrelated  components  of  interna- 
tional educaUon.  But  the  Federal  response 
has  clearly  evolved  on  an  od  hoc  basis.  As  a 
resiUt.  International  education  activities  cut 
across  a  number  of  dUTerent  executive  agen- 
cies and  departments  as  well  as  committee 
JurlsdlcUons  in  Congress.  No  broad-gauged 
coordinated  policy  on  intemaUonal  educa- 
Uon has  ever  been  implemented  or  perhaps 
even  conceived. 

In  recent  years,  however, — partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Issues  brought  to  light  by  the 
CIA-NSA  disclosures  and  the  Camelot  epi- 
sode—a number  of  proposals  for  reshaping 
and  reorganizing  government  programs  in 
the  internaUonai  sphere  have  been  nut 
forward.  '^ 

Some  persona  have  proposed,  for  example 
a  kind  of  superagency  within  the  govern- 
ment In  which  would  be  consolidated  all  In- 
ternaUonai education  programs. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas  the 
new  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
Uc  Welfare  Committee,  last  year  Introduced 
and  held  hearings  on  a  bill  which  would 
create  a  quasi-governmental  corporation  to 
provide  open  support  for  private  acUvlties  in 
international  education  as  well  as  health 
labor  and  related  welfare  fields. 

Another  proposal,  by  Senator  Fred  Harris 
of  Oklahoma,  to  create  a  NaUonal  Social  Sci- 
ence FoundaUon  has  a  bearing  on  interna- 
tional education  in  that  It  would  probably 
encompass  overseas  social  science  research 
and  study. 

In  addition.  I  understand  that  President 
Nixon's  task  forces  have  some  definite  al- 
though conflicting  views  on  how  to  ration- 
alize this  fragmented  field  of  government 
activity.  I  am  told  that  one  suggested  ap- 
proach would  be  to  create  a  new  government 
unit  bringing  together  the  cultural  exchange 
functions  of  the  State  Department,  technical 
assistance  from  AID.  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
recently   established    Institute   for   Interna- 


tional Studies  in  the  Office  of  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
WeUare. 

A    NEW    NON-OOVERNMENTAL    AOENCT 

My  own  feeling  is  that,  at  least  in  the  area 
of  government  support  for  educational  and 
cultural  activities  abroad,  we  need  to  create 
a  new  entity  outside  government — a  basically 
private  organization  with  a  Federal  charter 
Some  of  the  obvious  analogues  here  are  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  We  should  consider  the  possl- 
biUty  that  the  basic  legislation  for  such  an 
Institution  would  contain  a  permanent  au- 
thorlaatlon  for  the  appropriation  of  Federal 
funds,  much  as  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation now  enjoys. 

But  I  do  not  wish  here  to  lobby  for  my 
own  conception  of  what  is  needed.  Rather, 
my  message  is  that  we  must  intensify  the 
dialogue  among  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  the 
private  education  community  on  all  of  these 
alternative  proposals  and  on  the  whole  range 
of  issues  affecting  International  education. 
The  issues  are  complex,  and  competing  Juris- 
dictions of  separate  government  agencies  and 
vested  interests  In  the  field  complicate  the 
problem  of  achieving  a  rational  and  compre- 
hensive approach  to  government  policy-mak- 
ing for  International  education. 

But  we  must  all  Join  in  the  effort.  What 
you  of  the  National  Council  of  Associations 
for  International  Studies  must  do  and  what 
all  who  understand  the  significance  and  value 
of  international  education  must  do  is  to 
think  through  clearly  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  In  all  of  our  international  pro- 
grams. Then  we  must  determine  how  we  can 
best  mobilize  our  not  inconsiderable  forces 
to  reach  the  goals  that  we  set. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESmENT 
ON  ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
President  Nixon  transmitted  to  Congress 
a  compelling  message  on  organized 
crime.  His  message  described  the  menace 
of  organized  crime  in  a  clear  and  force- 
fiil  fashion,  and  outlined  much  needed 
remedial  legislative  and  administrative 
action. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  President's  dec- 
laration: 

As  a  matter  of  national  "public  policy  '  I 
must  warn  our  clUzens  that  the  threat  of 
organized  crime  cannot  be  Ignored  or  toler- 
ated any  longer.  It  will  not  be  eliminated  by 
loud  voices  and  good  Intentions  It  will  be 
eliminated  by  carefully  conceived,  well- 
funded  and  well-organized  plans. 


The  President's  message  is  especially 
meaningful  to  me  because  I  grew  up  in  a 
commimity  victimized  by  a  predatory 
system  of  organized  crime.  I  have  seen 
firsthand  the  brutalizing,  degrading,  and 
often  deadly  effects  of  racketeering  on 
the  lives  of  decent  citizens  who  respect 
the  law.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  par- 
ticularly welcome  the  President's  initia- 
tive in  his  efforts  to  mount  an  effective 
attack  on  the  problem  of  organized  crime 
in  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  of  all  the 
disreputable  activities  conducted  by 
racketeers,  the  illicit  trafficking  in  nar- 
cotics ranks  among  the  most  significant. 
The  black  market  for  narcotics  in  the 
United  States  is  a  big  one  It  has  been 
estimated  that  organized  crime  garners 
$350  million  a  year  from  the  heroin  trade 
alone,  and  th's  is  a  conservative  figure. 
The  cost  to  individuals  Is  equally  stag- 
gering. It  has  been  estimated  that  there 


are  approximately  60.000  drug  addicts 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  drug  ad- 
diction costs  thp  average  addict  almost 
$5,000  a  year.  Marihuana,  in  addition, 
may  be  used  by  as  many  as  3.000,000  to 
5,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States. 

Statistics,  however,  tell  only  part  of 
the  story.  Adolescents,  lured  by  the  dope 
peddler  into  experimenting  with  nar- 
cotics, have  their  lives  In  effect  sus- 
pended, and  are  forced  Into  a  limbo  that 
has  no  future  and  offers  no  means  of 
coping  with  the  reality  of  the  present. 
Not  only  does  the  drug  addict  cause  his 
loved  ones  untold  torment,  he  himself 
lives  in  a  nether  world  with  incessant 
craving  his  constant  companion.  As- 
saults, robberies,  and  murders  are  com- 
mitted by  desperate  addicts  who  cannot 
find  the  money  to  purchase  costly  drugs. 

The  racketeers  who  make  this  entire 
tragedy  possible  profit  handsomely 
from  it.  They  think  they  are  above  the 
law  and  are  immune  to  the  ordinary 
legal  processes  that  govern  men's  lives. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
pass  the  kind  of  legislation  needed  to 
put  the  controlling  racketeers  in  penal 
institutions,  and  eradicate  the  system  of 
criminal  activity  perpetuated  by  their 
underlings. 

President  Nixon  has  challenged  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  to  meet  headon 
and  crush  the  multifaceted  system  of 
organized  crime.  I  share  his  faith  that 
both  the  Congress  and  the  people  will 
be  equal  to  the  task. 


CraNAS    SHADOWY    ROLE    IN    THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  29  issue  of  Look  magazine  con- 
tains an  interesting  and  important  ar- 
ticle on  China's  shadowy  role  in  the 
Vietnam  war  between  1964  and  1967. 
The  article  was  written  by  Allen  S. 
Whiting,  the  well-known  expert  on 
China  who  is  now  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  who  served  with  distinction  as  Dep- 
uty Consul  General  of  the  United  States 
in  Hong  Kong  In  the  early  1960's. 

Mr.  Whiting's  central  theme  is  that 
our  continuing  policy  of  unremitting 
hostile  confrontation  toward  Commu- 
nist China  poses  extraordinary  dangers 
of  serious — even  nuclear — conflict,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  unless  both  sides 
recognize  the  need  to  disengage  them- 
selves from  the  passions  of  the  past  and 
develop  a  more  realistic  policy  for  the 
future.  In  the  past  decade,  Mr.  Whiting 
says,  we  have  avoided  major  conflict 
more  by  accident  than  design.  As  he 
puts  it.  we  can  hardly  keep  hoping  that 
luck  will  continue  to  save  us  from  all-out 
war  with  China. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  signif- 
icance of  Mr.  Whiting's  article,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artl(^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  We  Almost  Went  to  War  With  China 
(By  Aliens.  Whiting) 

Chinese  antiaircraft  gunners  duel  with 
low-flying  U.S.  fighter-bombers  spraying 
rockets  and  napalm  over  Chinese  troops  In 
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North  Vietnam.  Hanoi's  MlG's  escape  de- 
struction by  fleeing  to  China.  American 
planes  straying  over  Chinese  territory  are  shot 
down  by  Chinese  fighters. 

No  hypothetical  war  game  in  the  Pen- 
tagon basement,  these  events  punctuated 
the  secret  war  between  China  and  the  United 
States  that  flared  from  1964  to  1967.  Mixing 
political  caution  with  military  brinkman- 
ship, China  and  the  United  Stetes  shrouded 
their  risks  in  secrecy  and  semantics.  An- 
other catastrophe  like  Korea  was  averted 
by  both  sides  keeping  their  cool.  Few  outside 
the  innermost  councils  in  Peking,  Washing- 
ton and  Hanoi  knew  how  close  China  and 
the  United  States  had  come  to  the  point  of 
no  return  in  their  clandestine  conflict. 

Now,  however,  it  Is  time  to  end  the  si- 
lence over  China's  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Any  assessment  of  China's  willing- 
ness to  take  military  risks  must  consider  her 
actions  In  that  conflict.  Any  analysis  of  mili- 
tary interaction  between  China  and  the 
United  States  must  focus  on  Vietnam  as  well 
as  the  Korean  War.  And  any  consideration 
of  new  courses  of  action  in  Vietnam  must 
consider  the  likely  Chinese  responses  in  terms 
of  the  record. 

China's  material  Involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  began  with  our  retaliatory 
bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  naval  bases  fol- 
lowing the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incidents  of  Au- 
gust 2-4,  1964.  The  Chinese  promptly  sent 
a  squadron  of  Mia-17's  to  Hanoi  for  use 
against  future  U.S.  air  attacks.  In  the  United 
States,  the  implications  of  this  move  were 
lost  in  President  Johnson's  campaign  pledge 
that  year  not  to  "carry  the  war  north."  North 
Vietnam,  however,  saw  the  MlO's  as  proof 
of  China's  willingness  to  keep  Hanoi  in  the 
fight  regardless  of  U.S.  threats  to  bomb  the 
home  base  of  Vletcong  insurgency  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  threat  had  been  hinted 
throughout  the  spring  of  1964  by  White 
House  and  other  Washington  sources.  The 
Chinese  commitment  was  essential  to  North 
Vietnam  at  this  time.  Khrushchev  had  de- 
nied any  responsibility  for  Communist  moves 
in  the  Indochina  peninsula,  having  already 
extricated  Russian  policy  from  involvement 
in  Laos  through  the  Geneva  agreements  of 
1962.  While  the  government  In  Peking  sent 
aircraft,  the  Russians  took  the  case  to  the 
United  Nations  in  clear  defiance  of  North 
Vietnam.  Thus  Chinese  support  was  North 
Vietnam's  only  relief  from  the  threat  of  U.S. 
air  attacks  as  long  as  the  war  continued  in 
the  south. 

China's  commitment  was  Impressive.  The 
initial  MIG  deployment  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  replace  parts  and  planes  should  U.S. 
attacks  continue.  More  Important,  In  the  fall 
of  1964.  construction  be^an  on  a  number  of 
new  airfields  in  South  China.  Both  the  timing 
and  location  of  these  bases  were  a  reaction 
to  the  threat  of  U.S.  escalation  in  Vietnam. 
Most  major  air-defense  developments  In 
South  China  had  ended  in  the  mid-fifties, 
before  China's  abortive  pressures  on  the  off- 
shore Islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  stUl 
held  by  Chiang  Kai-shek's  forces.  Now.  at  a 
time  of  relative  Inactivity  elsewhere  on  the 
mainland,  new  bases  appeared  in  the  arc  of 
southeastern  China  abutting  North  Vietnam. 
Their  location  suggested  that  these  airfields 
were  related  to  anticipated  U.S.  air  attacks 
on  North  Vietnam.  One  major  base.  Ning- 
mlng.  was  built  only  12  miles  from  the  border, 
near  the  vital  railroad  transshipment  point 
of  Pingsiang.  Had  this  airfield  been  designed 
exclusively  for  the  defense  of  Chinese  ter- 
ritory, it  would  have  been  located  further 
Inland  to  avoid  an  easy  attack  by  U.S.  aircraft 
operating  from  distant  points  in  Thailand, 
South  Vietnam  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Its 
more  \'ulnerable  location  could  only  be  ex- 
plained as  offering  fighter  protection  for 
North  Vietnam  from  the  nearest  point  of 
sanctuary  in  Chinese  territory.  The  total  base 
complex  permitted  a  sharp  increase  of 
Chinese  aircraft  concentrated  within  a  SCO- 


mile  radius  of  the  vital  road  and  railroad  lines 
on  which  most  North  Vietnamese  military 
deliveries  depended.  It  also  provided  alternate 
bases  for  North  Vietnamese  aircraft,  other- 
wise limited  to  a  few  primitive,  highly  vul- 
nerable fields  at  home.  Finally,  increased 
Chinese  air  strength  on  Hainan  island,  to- 
gether with  the  new  base  complex  in  South 
China,  could  offer  added  protection  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  heartland,  the  Red  River 
Delta,  with  Its  Industry,  dikes  and  population 
centers. 

But  events  moved  more  swiftly  than  did 
airfield  construction.  In  late  October.  1964, 
Khrushchev's  fall  from  power  reversed  Rus- 
sian policy  on  Vietnam.  Missions  shuttled 
amongst  Peking,  Hanoi  and  Moscow  to  assess 
the  change  in  Russian  policy  and  Its  im- 
plications for  the  war.  Finally,  in  February. 
1965,  Premier  Alexel  Kosygin  visited  Hanoi. 
Colncidentally.  a  Vletcong  terrorist  attack 
against  U.S.  aircraft  and  installations  at 
Plelku  set  off  fresh  retaliatory  air  raids 
against  North  Vietnam.  The  Russians  there- 
upon increased  their  support,  agreeing  to 
North  Vietnamese  requests  for  planes  more 
sophisticated  than  the  Chinese,  and  lor  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  to  defend  North  Viet- 
namese cities. 

Chinese  aid  to  North  Vietnam  now  had  to 
comp)ete  with  or  supplement  Russian  aid. 
Some  evidence  indicates  that  the  Soviets  pro- 
posed Joint  military  aid  to  North  Vietnam, 
including  Soviet-bloc  air  defense  from  Chi- 
nese bases  Offers  to  supply  volunteer  pilots 
from  East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  systematic  U.S.  attacks 
against  North  Vietnam,  beginning  in  March. 
1965.  The  Chinese  Chief  of  Staff.  Marshal  Lo 
Jui-chlng.  apparently  argued  strongly  for  ac- 
cepting these  bloc  offers,  a  mistake  that 
seems  ultimately  to  have  lost  him  his  posi- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1965. 

In  the  midst  of  the  debate  In  Peking  over 
how  to  handle  Russian  participation  in  the 
war,  the  United  States  suddenly  introduced 
large-scale  American  combat  forces  into 
South  Vietnam.  This  turned  on  a  war  alarm 
that  rang  with  increasing  Intensity  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1965  In  major  cities 
throughout  southern  and  coastal  China. 
Pitched  to  the  slogan  of  preparing  for  war 
"Sooner  rather  than  later,  nuclear  as  well 
as  conventional,"  a  Chinese  clvU-defense 
campaign  built  up,  complete  with  alr-rald 
drills,  pamphlets  and  films  on  protection 
against  atomic  fallout.  Shelters  were  desig- 
nated, and  factories  earmarked  for  possible 
dismantling  and  relocation  Inland. 

China's  commitments  to  North  Vietnam  re- 
mained vague  in  the  public  declarations  of 
Chinese  leaders,  and  were  rarely  portrayed 
as  risking  war  with  the  United  States.  In  a 
rare  exception.  Chief  of  Staff  Lo  Jul-ching 
had  faced  the  issue  squarely  In  early  May. 
claiming,  "We  will  go  on  supporting  and  aid- 
ing the  Vietnamese  people,  whether  or  not 
U.S.  Imperialism  bombs  our  country  and 
whether  or  not  it  enlarges  the  war."  More 
frequently,  however,  the  propaganda  sce- 
nario followed  one  of  two  scripts,  both  of 
which  played  down  China's  role  In  Vietnam. 
One  analysis  portrayed  the  United  States  as 
driven  to  Intensify  it«  effort  as  it  became 
frustrated  at  each  level  of  escalation  and  was 
unable  to  achieve  its  goals.  UlUmately,  in 
this  view,  escalation  would  carry  the  war  to 
China  Others  saw  the  United  States  as  bent 
on  attacking  the  Chinese  regime,  once  Its 
forces  in  Vietnam  were  strong  enough  to 
attack  the  mainland  In  both  versions.  It 
was  conceded  that  war  with  the  United 
States  was  a  strong  possibility  In  the  near 
future. 

We  may  never  know  the  full  details  of 
policy  debates  in  Peking  over  Vietnam  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1965  It  appears,  however, 
that  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  successor-desig- 
nate. Minister  of  Defense  Lin  Plao.  felt 
trapped  between  the  Soviet-bloc  offers  for 
Joint  air  cover  over  North  Vietnam  from  Chi- 
nese bases  and  the  sudden,  massive  U.S.  esca- 
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son  ended  all  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
except  In  the  Immediate  vldnlty  of  the  dmz. 
Both  countries  acted  ooolly  throughout 
1964-1967.  China  risked  war  but  avoided  ex- 
treme provocation.  The  United  States  was 
not  deterred  from  escalation  against  the 
North  but  took  every  precaution  not  to 
blunder  into  war  with  China.  Korea  remained 
a  restraining  memory  for  both  sides.  None- 
theless, the  nearness  of  an  open  Slno-Amerl- 
can  conflict  over  Vietnam  leaves  grounds  for 
concern  as  long  as  China  and  the  United 
States  continue  to  clash. 

The  Chinese  have  been  a  force  in  stiffen- 
ing the  North  Vietnamese  will  to  resist  U.S. 
escalation.  In  1964,  China  provided  the  only 
outside  support  for  North  Vietnam's  air  de- 
fense. In  1965,  Chinese  Communist  troops  en- 
tered North  Vietnam  as  the  only  substantia] 
deterrent  against  a  possible  American  Inva- 
sion. In  1967.  despite  the  ravages  of  Mao's 
Cultural  Revolution,  his  regime  reacted  vig- 
orously to  Increased  U.S.  bombing,  and  of- 
fered sanctuary  to  North  Vietnamese  fight- 
ers. As  In  the  Korean  War,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  proved  its  willingness  to  as- 
sist a  besieged  Communist  neighbor  even  at 
risk  of  war  with  the  United  States. 

The  Chinese  leaders  did  not  assume  this 
risk  lightly.  Throughout  the  war,  China  dis- 
creetly avoided  provoking  the  Americans  by 
remaining  silent  about  aid  to  North  Vietnam 
at  a  time  when  the  Ru.sslans'  surface-to-air 
missiles  In  North  Vietnam  were  receiving 
worldwide  attention.  We  will  probably  never 
know  the  extent  of  Chinese  casualties  In 
North  Vietnam  or  how  many  of  our  planes 
fell  to  Chinese  guns. 

Prom  all  this,  we  have  learned  that  China 
Is  willing  to  take  risks  In  pursuit  of  vital 
Interests.    We    have    learned,    of   course,    to 
distrust  the  crude  stereotype  of  China's  lead- 
ership as  one  dominated  by  reckless  revolu- 
tionaries determined  to  advance  their  heg- 
emony In  Asia  and  the  world  by  "people's 
wars,"  or.  In  the  future,  by  nuclear  weapons 
However,  three  times  In  20  years,  the  mili- 
tary might  of  China  and  the  United  States 
have    stood    In    confrontation    on    China's 
periphery:    Korea.    1950-53:    Quemoy,    1958- 
and  Vietnam,  1964-67.  In  Korea,  we  ignored 
a  formal  Chinese  ultimatum  against  Invad. 
Ing  North  Korea.  Pursuing  our  advantage  to 
the  full,  we  triggered  a  massive  Chinese  In- 
tervention.  In   Quemoy,   we   stiffened   local 
Chinese  Nationalist  resistance  In  the  con- 
tinuing civil  war  over  islands  within  sight 
of  the  mainland  and  forced  the  Communists 
to  back  down.  In  Vietnam,  we  checked  our 
use  of  force  rather  than  risk  enlarging  the 
war  to  include  the  Chinese  mainland. 

President  Johnson's  luck  finally  ran  out 
In  the  Vietnam  war.  but  it  served  him  well 
In  1964-65.  Had  policy  splits  within  the 
Chinese  leadership  not  toppled  the  advocates 
of  forward  air  cover  for  Hanoi,  he  would  have 
had  to  decide  whether  to  abandon  air  at- 
tacks, live  with  the  political  problems  of 
sanctuary  for  enemy  fighters,  or  engage  in 
"hot  pursuit"  into  China.  Fortunately  he 
was  spared  the  decision. 

But  we  cannot  rely  on  luck  to  avoid  war 
with  China.  The  record  of  Korea.  Quemoy 
and  Vietnam  leaves  little  cavise  for  comfort, 
as  China  becomes  a  nuclear  power.  No  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system  can  safeguard  the 
United  States  from  a  war  on  the  pertnherv 
of  China. 

In  view  of  Red  China's  experience  with 
American  policy,  we  have  little  chance  of 
accomplishing  anything  positive  by  our  ex- 
pressions of  hope  that  the  Communists 
"change  their  behavior"  or  refrain  from 
using  nuclear  weapons.  So  far  as  Mao  is 
concerned,  our  behavior  and  our  nuclear 
weapons  are  the  basic  causes  of  Slno-Ameri- 
can  hostility. 

For  us.  disengagement  from  the  Chinese 
civil  war  Is  far  less  painful  than  disengage- 
ment from  the  Vietnam  war.  Still,  in  three 
successive  administrations  we  have  not  been 
able  to  achieve  it.  Familiar  bureaucratic  ar- 


gtmients  firmly  oppose  change.  In  times  of 
quiet,  there  Is  no  "real  need"  to  take  any 
action.  In  times  of  tension,  as  In  1955  and 
1958,  "we  can't  cut  and  run."  Now  that  we 
must  admit  a  setback  In  Vietnam.  It  will 
surely  be  argued  that  we  must  not  take  any 
additional  steps  that  might  undermine  the 
confidence  of  our  Asian  allies  In  our  com- 
mitment to  defend  them  against  attack.  If 
however,  we  do  not  learn  from  Vietnam  what 
separates  our  vital  from  our  lesser  Interests 
In  Asia,  we  will  continue  to  place  the  mili- 
tary, eventually  the  nuclear,  power  of  China 
and  the  United  States  In  direct  confronta- 
tion. 
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TIRE  SAFETY 


Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
morning  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing with  members  of  the  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  During  this  meet- 
ing, I  was  invited  to  make  a  few  brief 
remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  my  statement  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Saxbe  on  Tire  Safety 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  aware  of  the 
work  done  by  the  rubber  Industry  in  devel- 
oping a  practical  tire  recall  program.  Until 
this  past  weekend,  little  had  been  reported 
In  the  press  concerning  the  efforts  of  the 
various  companies.  And,  it  has  been  mv  per- 
sonal opinion  that  too  much  has  been"  writ- 
ten by  self-appointed  so-called  protectors  of 
the  consumer,  both  outside  and  within  the 
government.  Sensationalism  has  no  place 
here. 

I  was  delighted  with  what  I  read  last  week- 
end concerning  the  tire  recall  bill  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  last  Friday  by  Senator  Nelson. 
I'm  pleased  to  see  the  Rubber  Manufacturers 
Association  supporting  the  Intentions  of  this 
bill.  And  I'm  pleased  that  .  .  .  really  after 
too  long  a  silence  .  .  .  you  are  giving  the 
public  the  correct  information  about  tires 
and  performance.  Discussing  performance  on 
the  road.  PutUng  this  issue  In  the  right 
perspective. 

Frankly,  these  careless  assumptions  made 
publicly  concerning  tire  failures,  unsafe  tires, 
and  the  like  have  concerned  me  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  Firstly.  It  has  taken  the  em- 
phasis away  from  the  motorist  and  the  need 
for  him  to  properly  maintain  his  vehicle  and 
tires.  Much  of  the  motorist's  apathy  regard- 
ing vehicle  maintenance  has  resulted  in  se- 
rious problems  which  have  been  unfairly 
passed  back  to  the  manufacturer,  although 
you  have  little  control  over  the  consumer 
once  he  buys  the  product. 

Secondly,  these  charges  reflect  on  the  In- 
dustry, the  individual  companies,  their  man- 
agements, and  their  employees. 

I  recently  spoke  to  members  of  the  United 
Rubber  Workers,  and  I  expressed  my  con- 
cern to  them.  It  is  very  Important  that  all 
this  consumer  safety  legislation  be  kept  In 
the  right  perspective  so  that  It  does  not  In- 
correctly reflect  on  companies  which  spend 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  better  their 
products  and  fully  test  them  before  they  are 
sold.  And  so  It  does  not  reflect  on  the  con- 
scientious employee  who  takes  pride  In  his 
workmanship  and  in  his  company. 

I  told  the  URW  members  I  was  Interested 
In  a  greater  consumer  education  program, 
backed  up  by  strong  vehicle  inspection  pro- 
grams which  regularly  remind  and  require 
the  automobile  owner  to  keep  his  car  and 
tires  in  safe  working  condition. 

There  is  no  question  that  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  educating  the  motorist 
along  these  lines.  I  know  the  RMA  has  an 
excellent  program,  complete  with  brochures, 
films  and  other  materials.  And  many  of  the 
individual   tire   companies   complement   the 


association's  efforts  with  very  professional 
programs  of  their  own.  I  think  you'll  agree 
that  even  more  can  be,  and  should  be  done 
BO  that  wheels  are  balanced  and  tires  are  ro- 
tated and  properly  Inflated.  And  badly  worn 
tires  are  replaced. 

Now  then,  the  basic  plan  for  a  recall  pro- 
gram has  been  set  forth  and  the  mechanics 
are  under  way.  We  know  there  will  be  vrrinkles 
and  problems  and  frustrating  expenses  be- 
fore a  workable  system  Is  perfected.  But  It 
was  obvious  to  me.  after  reading  the  New 
York  Times  and  Sunday's  Washington  Poet, 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  and  the 
IndiMtry  are  working  together  ...  In  full 
cooperation  ...  to  develop  this  program  and 
put  It  In  effect  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  second  plateau  will  be  more  difficult 
and  I  know  the  RMA  and  Its  members  are 
concerned  about  coming  up  with  a  workable 
and  uncomplicated  system  of  grading  tires. 
We  are  aware  of  the  time  and  the  thought 
contributed  to  date  by  companies  to  work 
with  government  in  coming  up  with  a  set  of 
guidelines  for  the  consumer. 

But  unfortunately  the  general  public  has 
not  been  aware  of  the  cooperation  of  Indus- 
try with  government.  Considering  the  num- 
ber of  tire  lines  and  the  number  of  tire  com- 
panies all  meeting  specific  but  often  differ- 
ent consumer  needs.  It  Is  obvious  to  me  that 
the  motorist  will  not  be  able  to  fill  out  a 
small  card,  answer  two  or  three  basic  ques- 
tions, and  Immediately  learn  what  tire  he 
needs  and  precisely  what  he  can  expect  In 
overall  performance.  I  know  there  are  too 
many  factors  Involved  .  .  .  from  type  of  car, 
the  power  of  the  motor  and  air  conditioning 
to  the  type  of  driving  concerned,  the  type  of 
roads  and  highways  Involved  and  even  the 
climate.  I  appreciate  the  complexities  of 
coming  up  with  a  good  grading  system  to 
handle  the  consumer's  needs  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  made  to  date  by  the  indus- 
try. Of  course,  there  Is  plenty  more  to  do.  You 
know  that  far  better  than  I. 

But  I  want  to  stress  one  thing  .  .  .  and 
I  pledge  I'll  do  what  I  can  to  help  you  with 
this  ....  More  has  to  be  done  In  consumer 
education.  Not  only  in  the  area  of  tire  main- 
tenance, but  also  the  Industry  has  a  major 
responsibility  In  keeping  this  In  the  proper 
perspective.  The  public  must  understand 
your  concern  and  it  must  understand  what 
you  are  doing  to  develop  such  a  grading 
system.  And  It  must  know  that  you  are  not 
fighting  government  legislation.  You  are  not 
only  cooperating  with  government,  you  are 
working  closely  in  the  Interest  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

If  you  fall  to  communicate  regularly  with 
the  public,  you  are  giving  free  license  to 
those  who  tend  to  Ignore  the  efforts  of  In- 
dustry and  D.O.T.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
that  very  harmful  publicity  will  result.  And 
the  public  will  continue  to  be  misinformed. 
It  Is  so  very  Important  that  the  public  Is 
aware  that  the  recall  program  and  the  grad- 
ing system  are  Industry  efforts  supported  so 
much  by  government  that  legislation  will 
be  passed  to  encourage  Its  use  by  all  com- 
panies and  by  the  consumer. 

This  attitude  by  your  Industry  was  sug- 
gested In  your  statement  following  the  intro- 
duction of  the  recall  bill  last  Friday.  To 
maintain  public  confidence  In  your  Industry. 
In  your  individual  companies.  In  their  man- 
agement, In  their  products,  and  in  their  em- 
ployees, you  must  keep  your  public  Informed. 


ducted  public  hearings  last  week  on  the 
antl-ballistic-missile  defense  system  un- 
der the  able  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  These 
hearings  were  held  in  connection  with 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  ABM  IN  THE 
SEVENTIES 

Mr.    JACKSON.    Mr.    President,    the 
Committee    on    Armed    Services    con- 


the  yearly  legislation  authorizing  funds     rest 


on  ourselves  or  our  allies,  reducing  the  dam- 
age done  in  case  deterrence  falls  are  complex 
and  uncertain  functions;  but  because  they 
are  crucial,  the  part  of  the  Defense  Budgat 
devoted  to  them  has  been  the  most  studied 
and  Is  better  understood  than  any  of  the 


for  fiscal  year  1970  for  the  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  ships,  and  research 
and  development. 

On  April  23,  Prof.  Albert  Wohlstetter, 
university  professor  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  a  fellow  of  its  Center  for 
Policy  Studies,  testified  on  the  role  of  an 
anti-ballistic-missile  system  in  the 
1970's  and  particularly  on  the  Importance 
of  the  role  of  ABM  in  defending  our 
Minuteman  missiles. 

Trained  as  a  mathematical  logician 
and  economist,  during  World  War  II 
Professor  Wohlstetter  worked  on  prob- 
lems of  reliability  and  quality  control 
in  electronic  and  electrical  equipment. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Rand  Re- 
search Council,  professor  in  residence 
at  UCLA,  Ford  Professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley.  For  the 
last  18  years  he  has  done  research  on 
problems  of  arms  and  arms  control  and 
specifically  on  protecting  strategic  forces 
and  stabilizing  deterrence.  He  is  the 
author  and  coauthor  of  numerous  arti- 
cles and  several  book-length  studies. 
Some  of  these  studies  originated  the  first- 
strike  second-strike  distinction,  fail-safe 
procedures  for  reducing  the  probability 
of  accidental  war,  programs  for  harden- 
ing strategic  vehicles  against  ballistic 
missile  attack  and  other  devices  and 
methods  of  operation  now  in  use  by  our 
strategic  forces. 

I  commend  Professor  Wohlstetter's 
opening  statement  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Role  of  the  ABM   in  the   1970's 
(Statement  by  Prof.  Albert  Wohlstetter.  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, April  23,  1969) 

I  appreciate  the  honor  of  testifying  before 
this  Committee  on  the  role  of  an  antl-bal- 
Ustlc  missile  system  In  the  1970's. 

Since  I  believe  the  Safeguard  program 
warrants  the  sums  Involved,  and  I  support 
It.  perhaps  I  should  begin  by  saying  that 
I  am  entirely  sympathetic  to  a  rigorous  re- 
view of  the  Defense  Budget.  I  favor  getting 
our  safety  as  cheaply  as  we  can.  Moreover. 
I  believe  the  Defense  Budget  has  a  good  deal 
of  fat  that  can  be  cut  without  substantial 
harm.  I  would  recommend,  for  example,  a 
careful  look  at  the  equipment  and  support 
costs  of  our  ground  forces,  and  at  our  tactical 
air  forces,  both  land  and  sea-based.  Some 
of  these  seem  Ineffective,  or  levelled  at 
threats  that  are  poorly  defined  or  not  grave 
enough  to  be  worth  the  cost. 

Sensible  efforts  to  reduce  the  Defense 
Budget,  however,  would  not  center  on  the 
strategic  offense  and  defense  force.  There  are. 
of  course,  arguable  choices  about  strategic 
offense  and  defense.  But  the  $8  billion  plus 
strategic  budget  makes  up  a  small  part  of 
the  total  Defense  Budget.  It  has  a  para- 
mount Importance  for  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try and  Indeed  of  international  society.  De- 
terring nuclear  coercion  and  nuclear  attack 


Nonetheless,  sizable  uncertainties  are  In- 
trinsic: They  affect  the  predictions  of  sci- 
entists as  well  as  the  military  and  limit  the 
reductions  we  can  make  without  excessive 
risk.  The  strategic  forces  will  need  contin- 
uing adjustment  to  predicted  and  to  some 
unanticipated  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
art.  But  such  adjustments  need  not  entail 
drastic  changes  up  or  down  in  long  term  lev- 
els of  spending. 

A  start  in  deploying  ABM.  I  believe,  U  a 
prudent  response  to  changes  In  the  state  of 
the  art  available  to  ourselves  and  to  our  ad- 
versaries. As  strategic  systems  go.  It  Is  a  mod- 
est program.  It  Is  subject  to  review  and  can 
be  halted  or  stretched  out.  The  average  an- 
nual cost  of  the  completed  program,  on  a  five 
year  basis.  Is  less  than  one-fifth  of  what  we 
were  spending  for  active  defense  against 
manned  bombers  at  the  end  of  the  19608. 
Nor  Is  it  at  all  likely  to  start  a  quantitative 
arms  spiral.  Indeed,  despite  the  stereotype, 
there  has  been  no  quantitative  arms  race  In 
the  strategic  offense  and  defense  budget,  no 
"ever-accelerating  Increase,"  nor,  in  fact, 
any  long  term  Incresise  at  all.  The  budget 
for  strategic  offense  and  defense  forces  In 
fiscal  1962  was  11.3  billion  dollars.'  The  pro- 
posed fiscal  1970  budget,  I  understand,  comes 
to  about  8.3  billion  dollars.  Adjusted  lor  price 
changes,  the  1962  figure  was  well  over  50  Ci 
higher  than  that  for  1970. 

There  Is  an  important  dlfTerence  between 
making  qualitative  adjustments  to  technical 
change  and  expanding  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles or  megatons  or  dollars  spent.  The  dif- 
ference has  been  Ignored  In  a  debate  on  ABM 
that  seems  at  the  same  time  Impassioned 
and  very  abstract,  quite  removed  from  the 
actual  political,  economic,  and  military  his- 
tory of  nuclear  offense  and  defense.  For  ex- 
ample, one  alternative  to  protecting  Minute- 
man  Is  to  buy  more  Minuteman  without 
protection.  But  adding  new  vehicles  is  costly 
and  more  destabilizing  than  an  active  de- 
fense of  these  hard  points,  since  It  Increases 
the  capacity  to  strike  flrst.  A  one-sided  self- 
denial  of  new  technology  can  lead  simply  to 
multiplying  our  missiles  and  budgets;  or  to  a 
decrease  in  safety;  or  to  both. 

Active  defense  against  ballistic  missiles  In 
the  1970s  win  have  an  Important  role  to  play 
in  maintaining  a  protected  and  responsible 
second  strike  capacity.  (The  projected  Safe- 
guard defense  of  the  national  command  au- 
thority and  of  the  bomber  and  Minuteman 
bases  are  directed  to  this  end.)  And  It  has  a 
useful  function  In  providing  an  area  defense 
against  attacks  involving  modest  numbers 
of  apparent  Incoming  missiles. 

There  have  been  so  many  charges  that  the 
Safeguard  program  was  Invented  in  bad  faith 
in  March  of  this  year  as  a  gimmick  to  answer 
critics  of  the  Sentinel  city  defense  that  I 
would  stress  that  In  1967,  long  before  the 
present  Administration  quite  Independently 
decided  on  the  Safeguard,  the  evidence  of 
advancing  technology  convinced  me  that 
ABM  In  the  1970s  would  have  essentially 
the  uses  the  Administration  suggests  for 
Safeguard,  and  In  the  same  order:  to  defend 
the  offense  and.  given  this,  at  a  small  extra 
cost  to  provide  a  light  area  defense  of  popu- 


■DoD  Appropriations  for  1969  Hearings. 
Part  I.  Financial  Summary.  Expenditures  in 
the  1950s  were  not  then  broken  down  by 
mission  but  strategic  budgets  appear  to  have 
been  even  higher  In  the  late  1950s  than  in 
1962. 
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latlon.*  In  fact,  there  U  a  substantial  con- 
tinuity between  ;he  ABM  decisions  of  the 
present  and  past  Administrations.  The  last 
Administration  cUled  for  an  ABM  area  de- 
fense but  said  It  irould  furnish  an  economic 
basis  for  defending  Mlnuteman  if  the  threat 
grew.  It  had  been  weighing  and  It  conUnued 
to  weigh  this  fon  some  time — Indeed  itself 
requested  some  fi  nds  for  hardpolnt  defense 
In  Ita  own  verslor  of  the  1970  fiscal  budget 
Like  the  Republicans  now,  the  Democrats 
In  1967  were  chau-ged  with  directing  their 
ABM  decision  against  the  oppoelng  party.  I 
would  recommend  to  opponents  of  ABM  that 
they  contemplate  ihe  possibility  that  the  de- 
cisions were  made  ^n  good  faith  In  both  cases; 
and  that  we  tural  to  the  substance  of  the 
Issues. 

There  are  other  j  oil tlcal  and  military  func- 
tions of  an  ABM  system  than  protecting  the 
offense  and  offerln  5  an  area  defense  of  civil- 
ians against  llghtf  attack.  I  would  like  to 
say  something  abo*ut  each  of  these  two  lat- 
ter roles  and  also  Something  about  the  doc- 
trine of  Minimum  deterrence  on  which  much 
opposition  to  the  j  ABM  Is  based,  but  ttae 
permits   comment   mostly   on   the  protected 
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offense  function. 
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ment  forces  have  from  the  time  this  doctrine 
first  gained  currency  been  tempted  to  prove 
that  response  was  certain  by  making  it  auto- 
matic, by  shortcutUng  responsible  political 
decision.'  But  the  decision  to  launch  ICBMs 
against  Russian  cities  would  be  perhaps  the 
most  momentous  choice  ever  made  in  all  of 
hUtory.  It  would  be  the  decUion  for  World 
War  in.  If  this  awful  decision  U  ever  made 
it  should  be  based  on  as  much  Information 
as  we  can  get  and  !t  should  be  made  by  as 
high  a  political  authority  as  possible.  It  Is 
the  last  decision  we  should  contemplate  dele- 
gating to  a  computer. 

The  revival  today,  by  several  distinguished 
senators  and  some  able  physicists  opposing 
ABM,  of  the  suggestion  that,  rather  than 
defend  ICBMs.  we  should  launch  them  at 
Russian  cities  simply  on  the  basis  of  radar 
represents  a  long  step  backward.  If  we  were 
willing  to  do  this,  we  would  dispense  with 
silos  or  Poseidon  submarines  or  any  other 
mode  of  protecting  our  missiles.  And  we 
would  Increase  the  nightmare  posslbllitv  of 
nuclear  war  by  mistake. 

Understanding   of   the   complex   problems 
of  designing  a  protected  and  responsible  nu- 
clear strategic  force  has  grown  slowly  among 
scienUsts  as  well  as  laymen,  civilians  as  well 
as   soldiers,   Democrats   as  weU   as   Republi- 
cans. But  it  has  grown,  and  decisively.  The 
United  States  has  designed  and  deployed  a 
second  strike  force  capable  of  riding  out  an 
attack;  and  there  have  been  large  improve- 
ments in  protecting  responsible  command 
Thu  was  accomplished   not  by  merely  ex- 
panding nuclear  bombardment  forces  but  in 
essence  by  shifting  to  forces  with  protection 
against  the  changing  threat.  The  stereotype 
repeated  throughout  the  19608  that  our  se- 
curity has  decUned  while  our  strategic  force 
grew  at  an  accelerating  rate  is  grossly  wrong 
on  both  counts.  In  the  past  some  key  pro- 
grams Increased  the  protected  second  strike 
capacity  of  the  force,  while  cutting  at  the 
same  time  billions  of  doUars  from  the  spend- 
ing projected.  ^ 

In  the  1970s  unless  we  continue  to  make 
appropriate  decisions  to  meet  technological 
Change,  once  again  the  viability  of  a  large 
part  of  our  second  strike  force  will  be  put  In 
question.  Several  related  innovations,  but  in 
particular  the  development  of  a  rocket 
booster  carrying  many  reentry  vehicles  each 
aimed  precisely  at  a  different  target,  raises 
once  again  the  possibility  of  attack  ratios 
favoring  the  attacker.  One  reentry  vehicle 
may  kill  a  booster  carrying  several.  One 
booster  can  carry  the  means  of  destroying 
many  boosters.  '     ^ 

^,,^'"'1'?.^  *  question  about  the  future  sec- 
?f^A  ^  capacity  of  any  part  of  our  stra- 
tegic force  Implies  nothing  about  the  present 
intentions  of  an  adversary  to  strike  first  or 
tfriv  «  !  *^*  '°  *^^  f"<^"«  effectively  to 
t^lU?^-  .^^  '^'^^"^  "^^^^^  °°  ^helher 
thP  ^f  f  ^  ^"'  ^^^^^^  weapon-  or  whether 
^ofn.^^t"^  *°*^°**  "^  *°  ^^  ^  beside  the 
?ai  LJ5  ^^  maintaining  our  second  strike 
capability  we  can  make  the  risks  of  striking 
very  great,  this  can  affect  an  adversary's  in- 
tentions favorably  to  ourselves.  It  can  deter 
him  even  m  a  crisis,  like  the  one  over  mis- 
siles in  Cuba,  when  the  alternative  to  strik- 
ing may  look  bad,  but  not.  if  we  are  careful 
t^.u^f^.f  l^'''^  Moreover,  we  ought  not  t<; 
R?HV»  »  f  ^'"^  weapons"  and  "second 

^fm^L  K^P,°°1  ^  ^^  *^*^  '=°"J'J  be  settled 
t  ^/  L,  '1J°°'^''^  ^^  ^^«  weapons  on  one 
side  Whether  or  not  a  weapons  system  can 
preclude  substantial  retaliation  will  depend 
on  many  uncertain  future  performance 
characteristics  of  the  forces  on'^bof  ftsldes 
The  test  of  whether  one  has  a  responsible 


'See  for  example  one  of  the  first  classic 
sources  of  Minimum  Deterrence  Doctrine 
NPA  1970  Without  Arms  Control,  pp  32-33' 
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second  strike  capacity  is  whether  one  can, 
imder  nuclear  attack,  preserve  vehicles,  de- 
cision centers  and   the  How  of  communica- 
tions among  them,  whether  one  can  trans- 
mit the  order  to  retaliate  and  penetrate  ad- 
versary defenses  to  reach  targets.  If  we  were 
unwilling  even  to  entertain   the  hypothesis 
of  a  first  strike,  we  would  do  nothing  to  pro- 
tect any  part  of  our  strategic  forces  or  its 
control  centers  by  making  it  mobile  or  hard 
or  by  ABM.  Some  leading  scientists  who  op- 
pose currently  deploying  ABM  say  they  will 
favor  it  for  the  defense  of  Mlnuteman  when 
precise  MIRVs  and  the  related  offense  tech- 
nologies   are    likely    to    be   available    to    the 
Russians.  That  calendar  date,  and  not  pres- 
ent Soviet  intent,  is  then  a  major  substan- 
tive  issue   for   these   opponents.   And    their 
position  recognizes  that  we  want  to  main- 
tain the  second  strike  capacity— not  of  Just 
one,  but  of  all  major  vehicle  types  In  our 
strategic    force:    Mlnuteman,    bombers,    and 
Poseidon. 

In  designing  a  second  strike  force,  there 
are  excellent  reasons  for  making  it  a  sub- 
stantial mixture  of  vehicles  of  several  quite 
different   types:    land   as   well   as   se^-based, 
manned  as  well  as  unmanned,  each  with  its 
own  mode  of  protection.  Such  systems  have 
differing   limitations,    are   subject   to   varied 
and  Independent  uncertainties,  require  dis- 
tinct modes   of  attack  and.  If  each   type  is 
protected,  greatly  complicate  the  attack.  It 
is  a  serious  matter,  then.  If  a  large  part  of 
this  mixture  is   badly  affected   by  changing 
adversary  forces  and  technologies.  The  forces 
deployed  and  the  state  of  the  art  available  to 
the  Russians  will   Influence  other  parte  of 
our   strategic   force   than    Mlnuteman   silos 
And  ABM  has  a  role  to  play,  for  example.  In 
protecting  the  Important  fixed  elements  of  a 
mobile    force,    including    the   politically   re- 
sponsible command  centers.  Preserving  com- 
mand, control  and  communications  Is  always 
hard,    and    particularly   so    for   mobile   sea- 
based  systems. 

My  remarks,  however,  center,  so  far  as  the 
second  strike  function  of  ABM  is  concerned.  "^ 
on  the  problem  of  protecting  Mlnuteman 
We  have  good  cause  to  preserve  the  second 
strike  capability  of  so  large  a  proportion  of 
our  strategic  force.  Even  If  it  were  true  that 
the  United  States  needed  only  a  few  strategic 
vehicles  surviving,  buying  and  paying  for  the 
operation  of  a  great  many  that  had  become 
vulnerable  to  attack  would  be  a  very  poor 
way  to  obtain  those  few  surviving.  There  are 
safer  and  cheaper  ways  of  getting  a  force  of 
a  given  size  than  to  buy  a  much  larger  one 
most  of  which  is  susceptible  to  annihilation! 
How  does  the  planned  timing  of  our  ABM 
deployment  compare  to  the  date  when  it  Is 
reasonably  likely  that  Russian  offense  tech- 
nology could  badly  worsen  the  effectiveness 
of  our  projected  Mlnuteman  in?  The  first 
point  to  note  is  that  the  proposed  Safeguard 
deployment  has  extended  lead  times.  It  can 
stretch  out  further  If  continuing  review  of 
intelligence  suggeste  it  should,  but  the  short- 
est schedule  calls  for  completing  this  pro- 
gram early  in   1976.   If,  as  ABM  opponents 
stress  in  other  connections,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  substantial  shakedown  period    we 
are  talking  of  1977  or  later.  If,  as  has  been 
suggested,  we  delay  decision  for  another  year 
or   more   and    then    proceed    to   design   and 
develop  an  entirely  new  ABM  we  are  talklne 
of  the  1980s.  * 

Second,  predicting  exact  calendar  dates  at 
which  technologies  will  be  available  to  ad- 
versaries and  what  their  strategic  significance 
will  be  is  very  hard,  and  we  are  not  very 
good  at  it.  Moreover  we  have  erred  not  only 
on  the  side  of  overestimating  Russian  capa- 
bilities, but  often  by  underestimating  them. 
At  earlier  dates  we  were  surprised  by  the 
rapid  Soviet  achievement  of  the  A-bomb,  the 
H-bomb,  advanced  Jet  engines,  long-range 
turbo-prop  bombers,  airborne  Intercept  ra- 
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dars,  and  large-scale  fissile-material  produc- 
tion. And  scientists  have  been  surprised;  not 
only  military  men.* 

Third,  the  public  discussion  has  not 
stressed  how  sensitively  the  accuracy  of  at- 
tack affects  the  viability  of  the  hardened 
force  attacked.  Accuracy  affects  the  ntmiber 
of  weapons  required  to  destroy  a  hard  target 
very  much  more  than  the  bomb  yield  or  the 
overpressure  resistance  of  the  target.  Roughly 
speaking,  for  such  targets.  Improving  ac- 
curacy by  a  factor  of  slightly  more  than  2  is 
the  same  as  increasing  bomb  yield  tenfold 
and  serves  essentially  to  offset  a  tenfold 
increase  in  overpressure  resistance. 

I  have  tried  to  reconstruct  various  nu- 
merical proofs  recently  presented  or  distrib- 
uted to  the  Congress  that  purport  to  show 
our  Mlnuteman  will  be  quite  safe  without 
any  extra  protection;  these  proofs  depend 
heavily  on  optimistic  estimates  of  limitations 
in  Russian  delivery  accuracies,  reliabilities, 
and  associated  offense  capabilities  and  some- 
times on  very  poor  offense  tactics.  Suppose, 
however,  that  by  1976  when  Safeguard  is 
deployed,  or  by  1977  when  it  may  be  shaken 
down,  the  Russians  have: 

( 1 )  accuracies  like  those  of  the  systems  we 
are  deploying  now 

(2)  overall  reliabilities  currently  attribut- 
able to  them 

(3)  methods  familiar  to  us  for  using  ex- 
tensive and  timely  information  as  to  which 
missiles  have  failed  so  that  others  can  replace 
them 

(4)  continued  production  of  SS9  boosters 
at  past  rates 

(5)  modest  numbers  of  MIRVs  per  booster 
(e.g..  the  three  five-megaton  reentry  vehicles 
stated  by  Secretary  Laird  for  the  SS9) 

Then  the  percentage  of  the  Mlnuteman 
force  that  would  be  destroyed.  If  undefended, 
comes  to  about  95%. 

These  results  are  based  on  quite  moderate 
assumptions  about  Russian  capabilities.  Bet- 
ter accuracies,  for  example,  may  be  expected 
in  the  late  1970s,  and  higher  degrees  of 
MIRVlng.  Reliabilities  of  any  given  offense 
missile  system  improve  with  use.  Do  those 
who  favor  a  hardpolnt  defense  but  would 
postpone  a  start  really  consider  these  Rus- 
sian capabilities  I  have  outlined  "extremely 
implausible"?  Or  at  all  implausible? 

There  is  a  striking  Inconsistency  in  the 
way  ABM  opponents  treat  the  Chinese  and 
the  Russians.  In  contemplating  the  possibility 
of  a  Russian  offense  against  our  Mlnuteman. 
they  assume  Russians  who  cannot  by  1976  or 
1977 — twenty  years  after  Sputnik — do  what 
we  know  how  to  do  now.  When  considering 
the  ability  of  the  Chinese  to  penetrate  an 
ABM  defense,  they  attribute  to  them  pene- 
tration systems  that  cost  us  many  billions  of 
dollars,   a  dozen  years  of  trials  and  many 


*  We  have  not  been  very  good  at  predicting 
our  own  or  our  adversary's  technologies. 
These  matters  are  Intrinsically  uncertain. 
Eminent  scientists  at  the  end  of  the  19403 
predicted  that  fusion  weapons  would  be  In- 
feasible,  and  if  feasible  undellverable.  and  if 
delivered  of  no  strategic  significance,  since 
they  thought  (erroneously)  It  could  be  vised 
only  against  cities.  (Some  of  those  who  then 
thought  the  threat  of  fusion  bombs  against 
cities  neither  moral  nor  important  strategi- 
cally now  take  it  to  be  both.)  In  February 
1953  an  important  scientific  study  group  ex- 
pected the  Soviet  would  have  no  ICBMs  be- 
fore the  late  1960s — a  prediction  plainly  In 
error  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Writing  In  Oc- 
tober 1964  some  scientists  opposing  ABM 
were  quite  sure  that  no  technological  sur- 
prises could  substantially  change  the  opera- 
tional effectiveness  of  intercontinental  deliv- 
ery systems,  and  thus  entirely  missed  the 
major  strategic  potential  of  precisely  aimed 
MIRVs.  a  concept  that  was  at  that  very  time 
emerging  in  the  classified  literature.  These 
were  able  and  Informed  men.  But  exact  pre- 
diction on  these  matters  defies  confident 
assertion. 


failures  to  develop — and  they  assume  this 
for  first  generation  Chinese  missiles.  These 
are  rather  backward  Russians  and  very  ad- 
vanced Chinese.  Moreover  since  In  the  Rus- 
sian case  we  are  considering  a  potential 
threat  to  our  second  strike  capability  and 
we  want  this  to  be  highly  reliable,  we  want 
f»articularly  to  avoid  underestimating  the 
threat.  But  we  should  undertake  a  modest 
defense  of  population  If  It  works  in  the 
expected  case,  even  If  on  extremely  pessi- 
mistic assumptions  it  might  not.  Here  again 
it  seems  to  me  the  ABM  critics  get  things 
exactly  backwards. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  such  impending  de- 
velopments in  Russian  offense  may  make  it 
necessary  to  do  something  more  to  protect 
the  fixed  elements  of  our  force  should  come 
as  no  surprise.  It  was  the  sensitive  effects 
of  missile  Inaccuracy  that  in  the  early  19508 
suggested  to  the  original  proponents  of  pro- 
grams for  hardening  strategic  vehicles  against 
ICBM  attack — 

(a)  that  hardening  would  be  an  Impor- 
tant and  effective  method  of  protection 
against  ICBM  attack  In  the  1960s. 

(b)  that  by  Itself  hardening  would  not  be 
adequate  for  much  past  the  1960s. 

The  ICBMs  then  expected  in  the  1960s 
were,  of  course,  enormously  faster  than 
manned  bombers,  and  therefore  would  out- 
mode  some  programs  that  served  very  well 
in  the  1950s;  but  the  early  ICBMs  were  likely 
to  be  very  much  less  accurate  than  the 
manned  bombers.  They  were  expected  to 
have  inaccuracies  measured  in  miles,  per- 
haps, it  seemed  then,  as  large  as  5  miles, 
compared  to  the  quarter  of  a  nautical  mile 
or  1500  ft  median  miss  distance  associated 
with  manned  bombers.  Since  Just  doubling 
inaccuracy  could  affect  weapons  require- 
ments by  a  factor  of  4.  hardening  clearly 
seemed  a  good  idea.  The  paper  proposing 
hardening  for  the  1960s  was  entitled  "Pro- 
tecting a  Strategic  Force  After  1960"  and 
was  put  out  on  February  1.  1954.  That  paper 
Included  a  very  short  section  called  "After 
1960"  that  Is  quite  relevant  for  under- 
standing why  we  should  expect  that  we  will 
have  to  adapt  the  current  Mlnuteman  to 
Impending  changes  In  opposing  offense  tech- 
nology. The  section  read  In  full: 

"The  foregoing  also  suggests  that  even 
against  the  ballistic  missile  this  defense 
would  have  a  finite  life.  The  missile  might 
Improve  drastically  in  accuracy  and  pay- 
load.  However,  the  date  at  which  the  Rus- 
sians win  have  a  missile  capable  of  carrying 
a  25  MT  bomb  with  a  1500  ft  CEP  appears 
sufficiently  far  removed  to  make  the  defense 
good,  let's  say.  until  the  end  of  the  Sixties." 
(p.  19.) 

That  the  numbers  cited  in  this  paper  of 
February  1954  so  closely  match  some  of  those 
being  talked  of  for  the  SS9  Is.  of  course, 
purely  a  coincidence.  They  were  performance 
characteristics  of  bombers  then  current. 
However,  the  quotation  illustrates  that,  from 
the  outset,  it  was  to  be  exi>ected  that  sooner 
or  later,  and  probably  In  the  1970s,  harden- 
ing would  not  be  enough  by  itself.  The  dis- 
cussion also  suggests  that  to  depend  merely 
on  further  hardening  would  make  the  sys- 
tem vulnerable  to  further  improvements  in 
accuracy. 

Hardening  can  be  outpaced  by  further  de- 
velopment In  precision.  This  does  not  mean 
that  for  some  f>osslble  threats  a  combination 
of  ABM  and  extreme  hardening  might  not  be 
useful.  It  might.  But  as  a  complete  substi- 
tute for  ABM.  extreme  hardening  has  draw- 
backs. It  Is  subject  in  my  opinion  to  much 
larger  uncertainties  as  to  both  performance 
and  costs  than  the  ABM. 

The  major  compwnents  of  the  Safeguard 
system  have  received  elaborate  study  and 
testing.  Ideas  for  brand  new  ABM  systems  to 
defend  hard  points  that  I  am  familiar  with 
are  not  serious  competitors  In  this  time  pe- 
riod. We  should  start  deploying  the  system 
now  on  the  schedule  suggested  and  we 
should  expect,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other 
offense  and  defense  system,  that  we  shall 


learn  a  great  deal  from  operational  experi- 
ence, make  some  changes  and  retrofits.  This 
seems  to  me  a  sound  way  to  supplement  the 
protection  of  the  Mlnuteman  in  a  i>erlod 
when  we  can  expect  it  to  be  endangered. 

I  have  used  the  time  available  to  comment 
mainly  on  the  role  of  ABM  In  defending 
Mlnuteman.  I  also  support  Its  utility  for  a 
thin  area  defense  of  population  and  shall  be 
glad  to  try  to  answer  questions  about  that 
subject  as  well. 


DIVIDENDS  FROM  SOIL  CONSERVA- 
TION PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  April 
1969  issue  of  Soil  Conser\'atlon  magazine 
contains  an  Interesting  and  informative 
article  written  by  Mr.  P.  DeWitt  Abbott, 
State  resource  conservationist,  which 
focuses  on  the  continuing  achievements 
of  soil  conservation  programs.  Conserva- 
tion practices  being  carried  out  on  the 
275  acres  comprising  the  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame  and  National  Center  near 
Bonner  Springs.  Kans.,  are  featured  by 
Mr.  Abbott. 

Unfortunately  all  too  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, both  urban  and  rural,  seem  un- 
aware of  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments and  benefits  accruing  from  this 
splendid  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 
a  Conservation  Showcase."  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACRICULTTTRAI,  HALL   OF  FAME    A   CONSEKVATION 
SHOWCASE 

(By  P.  DeWitt  Abbott.  State  resource  con- 
servationist, SCS.  Salina,  Kans.) 

The  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  and  National 
Center.  Bonner  Springs.  Kans..  with  its  275 
acres  under  conservation  land  use  and  treat- 
ment, will  provide  visitors  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  view  firsthand  and  at  close  range  con- 
servation practices  on  the  land. 

It  Is  not  unusual  for  more  than  1.500  peo- 
ple to  visit  the  center  on  summer  weekends. 
Many  of  these  people  are  from  nearby  cities, 
and  many  are  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Conservation  is  being  featured  on  the  land 
for  several  reasons :  The  land  needs  conserva- 
tion treatment.  Conservation  fite  in  with  the 
non-profit  Agriculture  Center's  aim  to  exhibit 
the  past,  present,  and  future  of  agriculture 
and  agribusiness,  as  provided  In  its  Congres- 
sional charter,  and  It  will  give  thousands  of 
people  a  chance  to  observe  conservation  work. 

With  technical  help  from  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  through  the  Wyandotte  Soil 
Conservation  District,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  center  has  developed  a  conservation 
plan  for  the  acreage  involving  a  wide  variety 
of  conservation  practices  and  treatments. 

Some  of  the  conservation  work  Includes 
healing  gullies  with  grassed  waterways; 
building  a  multipurpose  dam  near  the  main 
exhibit  hall  to  function  as  a  small  flood - 
detention  and  grade-stabilizing  structure,  a 
2-acre  p>ond  for  providing  stockwater,  a  di- 
version channel  to  bring  storm  runoff  Into 
the  pond,  and  an  access  highway;  and  reserv- 
ing a  114-acre  smooth  brome  meadow  for 
planned  exhibit  buildings. 

Forty-five  acres  of  cropland  with  waterways 
and  graded  parallel  terraces  will  be  used  to 
grow  adapted  crops,  such  as  corn,  sorghum, 
soybeans,  wheat,  and  alfalfa-grass  in  rotation 
and  on  the  contour. 

A  few  head  of  domestic  livestock  will  be 
kept  on  24  acres  of  brome  pasture  where 
gullies  will  be  smoothed  and  seeded,  grazing 
regulated,  land  fertilized,  and  a  field  border 
of  multlflora  rose  planted. 
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SERMON   BY  JOHN   H.   SHARON 
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excellent,  I  believe  It 

to  Senators.  There- 

unanin^ous  consent  that  it  be 

objection,  the  sermon 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr 
ago  I  had  the 
H.  Sharon  preach 
ing  sermon  in  Wai  hington 

Because  it  is  so 
will  be  of  intere^ 
fore,  I  ask 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

God  Wrr 
I  want  to  share 
precious   story    of 
once  had  with  his 
friend    had 
whenever  one  of  his 
at  his  office,   that 
right  through — no 
or  how  important  th  ! 
he  might  be  In 
celved  one  of  those 
the  middle  of  an  i 
several  people,  but 
put  right   through, 
conversation  went! 

The   daughter 
God  lnvisible?"And 
cause  God  made 

There  was  a  short 
ter  said,  "AU  right 
but  why?  Why  did 
visible?" 

At  this  point  the 
his  bade  on  the  mei 
he  said,   "Darling 
in   life   that   God 
love  for  example.  Y 
I  know  that  you 
touch  that  love:    yo 
but  you  can  feel  it 
there. 

■And  the  same  is 
not  see  him;  you 
can  feel  him  becaus^ 
It  is  as  if  God  were 
tnviaible.  but  you  kn(iw 

And  then  there  w; 
what    anxious    pausi  i 
finally    his   daughter 
bouncy  voice:  "Than 
tonight." 

Today  as  we  comn 
of  the  91st  Congress, 
pause.  That  we  paua  ■ 
at  the  events  that 
last  worshipped  toget^ 
to  look  ahead  at  1969 
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President,  some  days 

of  hearing  John 

a  moving  and  inspir- 


THE  Shadow 

you  this  morning  a 

conversation   a   friend 

year-old  daughter:  My 

his    secretary    that 

:hlldren  telephoned  him 

•  he  call   was  to  be  put 

t  latter  how  busy  he  was 

people  were  with  whom 

.  One  day,  he  re- 

:alls.  The  father  was  in 

m  portant  conference  with 

his  daughter's  call   was 

and  this  was  how  the 

salh.    "Hi,    Daddy.    Why   is 
;he  father  replied,  "Be- 

hiiiself  invisible." 

pause,  and  the  daugh- 
Daddy,  I  accept  that. 
God   make  himself  In- 

f^ther  paused:  he  turned 

in  his  office,  and  then 

tfcere   are   lots  of   things 

made   invisible.   Take 

know  I  love  you:  and 

me;   but  you  cannot 

cannot  see  that  love: 

because  you  know  it's 


true 


with  God.  You  can- 

touch  him:  but  you 

you  know  he's  there. 

a|tandlng  in  the  shadow: 

he's  there." 

a  long  pause — a  some- 

for    the    father — and 

said  with   a   cheerful, 

you.  daddy:  I'll  see  you 

emorate  the  convening 

It  is  essential  that  we 

to  look  back  at  1968: 

ve  transpired  since  we 

er:  and  that  we  pause 

ind  beyond. 

1968  as  the  "In- 
look  at  a  few  of  the 


described 


us 


1968  w&B  a  year  that  began  with  hope  and 
excitement;  for  In  far  off  Soutn  Africa,  a  man 
named  Philip  Blaiberg  received  the  heart 
of  a  dead  man  and  survived. 

But  then  the  American  intelligence  ship — 
the  Pueblo — was  seized,  and  the  men  aboard 
taken  prisoners.  And  America  and  the  world 
began  to  wonder. 

Then  the  youth  of  America — like  the  youth 
in  so  many  countries — began  to  cry  out  on 
many  issues,  but  the  meanest  slogan  of  them 
all  was  their  reciirrlng  chant  "LBJ,  LBJ,  How 
many  men  have  you  killed  today."  Hippies, 
Ylppies.  honest  dissenters,  call  them  what 
you  will;  we  must  remember  that  they  too 
are  God's  children;  and  they  are  your  chil- 
dren and  TTiine, 

Then  in  March,  1968,  President  Johnson 
declared  a  partial  halt  In  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  in  the  hope  of  getting  peace 
talks  off  the  ground:  and  he  also  announced, 
to  everyone's  surprise,  that  he  would  not  seek 
re-election  to  better  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 
And  then  Martin  Luther  King  was  assassi- 
nated In  Memphis.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the 
news.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  rushed  to  a 
Negro  rally  and  said:  "You  must  remember 
that  my  brother  too  was  killed  by  a  white 
man."  But  the  cork  was  out  of  the  bottle. 
And  America  burned. 

And  then,  only  60  days  later,  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  was  assassinated  In  Los  An- 
geles. And  together  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  took  another  long  trip  to  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  And  America  wept. 

Whether  or  not  you  agreed  with  these  two 
men  Is  irrelevant.  Our  nation  was  in  shock. 
We  had  too  many  questions  to  ask  ourselves, 
and  no  one  but  Ood  to  turn  to  for  the 
answers;  while  the  world  looked  at  America 
and  asked,  "What  kind  of  a  nation  Is  the  so- 
called  United  States  of  America?" 

And  here  in  America  we  hoped  and  prayed 
that  the  bullets  that  snuffed  out  these  two 
prominent  lives,  the  violence  that  brought 
death  to  two  men  of  non-violence,  might  pos- 
sibly be  the  means  of  once  again  making  us 
"One  nation,  under  God,  Indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  But  no,  America 
and  the  world  has  to  wait. 

We  had  two  political  conventions  and  an 
election  to  face. 

Both  major  parties  nominated  four  men  of 
faith  and  courage,  conviction  and  hope.  A 
third  party  nominated  another  ticket;  one 
that  turned  to  the  hate  and  prejudice  In 
America  and  not  to  Its  faith.  Its  hope.  Its  love. 
Saddened,  sick  and  hurt  by  events,  angered 
at  what  television  showed  at  the  Chicago 
Convention,  we  tried  to  get  ready  for  the 
campaign. 

But  before  that  campaign  could  even  begin 
one  of  our  beloved  former  Presidents  became 
desperately  HI.  I  remember  the  night  in  1956 
when  the  late  Adlal  Stevenson  was  defeated 
by  President  Elsenhower  for  the  second  time. 
Mr.  Stevenson  called  upon  the  country  to 
unite  behind  President  Elsenhower  and  then 
he  added  these  words:  "We  pray  as  one."  So 
we  prayed  as  one  for  this  brave  soldier  as  he 
began  his  valiant  but  final  battle.  How  re- 
lieved we  were  that  his  passing  came  with 
dignity,  peace  and  non-violence. 

But  last  November,  our  country,  emo- 
tionally spent,  bewildered,  hopeful  that  the 
election  would  not  be  thrown  Into  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  gratified  that  we 
actually  had  elected  a  new  President  and  Vice 
President. 

But  1968  was  not  over.  During  Christmas 
week  America  sent  three  men  to  the  moon, 
and  once  again  "we  prayed  as  one"  for  their 
safe  return.  And  on  Christmas  Eve  the  crew 
of  the  Pueblo,  after  a  savage  experience  not 
unlike  the  ordeal  of  1968  for  all  Americans. 
were  released  and  sent  home  to  their  families. 
No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  deny  the  his- 
torical and  spiritual  facts  that  our  prayers 
and  the  spirit  of  Christmas  were  responsible 
for  these  two  events. 

No,  1968  was  not  an  'Incredible  Year."  It 
was  a  Triumphant  Year:  not  because  Philip 


Blaiberg  is  alive  today;  not  because  of  the 
safe  return  of  the  Apollo  Astronauts;  not 
because  of  the  release  of  the  Pueblo  crew; 
but  because  in  1968: 

"The  rain  fell,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that  houjse, 
but  It  did  not  fall,  because  it  had  been 
founded  on  the  rock." 

The  rock  of  faith  and  trust:  faith  and 
trust  in  our  fellow  man,  in  our  country,  and 
in  God.  Many  people  throughout  the  world 
have  asked  themselves  the  question,  "What 
would  have  happened  to  the  United  States 
during  1968  had  there  not  been  a  God  within 
the  shadow  keeping  watch  above  his  own'?" 
But  the  fact  that  we  survived  1968  does 
not  mean  that  we  solved  the  problems  of 
1969  or  beyond.  We  Still  have  the  problem  of 
white  America  against  Black  America;  the 
problem  of  unrest  on  college  campuses,  the 
problems  of  the  hungry,  the  poor,  the  cities, 
the  handicapped,  the  aged,  and  we  still  have 
the  problems  of  crime  at  home  and  war 
abroad.  And  there  are  many  more. 

Recently,  my  wife  and  I  attended  a  very 
moving  service  at  St.  Martln-ln-the-Plelds 
In  Pompano  Beach,  Florida.  It  was  a  service 
of  Holy  Communion  using  the  new  liturgy. 
At  the  prayer  of  intercession,  the  priest  said: 
"For  all  who  bear  authority  In  this  and 
every  land,  and  especially  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States:  we  pray  that  in  thy  Holy 
fear,  they  govern  the  peoples  in  wisdom. 
Justice  and  peace." 

And  the  congregation  responded  in  a  loud 
and  clear  voice:  "Hear  us.  Good  Lord;  hear 
us.  Good  Lord." 

To  the  leaders  In  this  and  every  land — 
especially  to  our  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent— they  should  know  that  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  our  prayers;  for  as  former 
President  Johnson  said  when  he  left  office: 
The  burdens  of  our  new  President  are  the 
burdens  of  each  of  us.  But  let  none  of  us 
forget  the  admonition  we  heard  this  morning 
In  St.  Matthew:  By  your  fruits  you  shall  be 
Judged. 

Shortly  before  President  Nixon  took  office, 
Mr.  Herbert  Klein,  his  Director  of  Communi- 
cations, said  "Truth  shall  be  the  hallmark 
of  this  Administration."  Truth,  of  course. 
should  be  the  hallmark  of  the  life  of  every 
man.  But  today  at  this  service  we  look  to 
the  future,  the  essential  question  is:  How  do 
you  define  truth? 

There  are  three  sources  we  can  turn  to: 
If  we  turn  to  Webster's  Dictionary,  we  would 
find  truth  defined  as:  "Honesty;  veracity; 
fidelity;  fact;  conformity  to  rule  or  example; 
righteousness." 

If  we  turn  to  the  Bible,  we  find  Jesus 
quoted  as  saying:  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life:  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  me." 

Or  In  the  Book  of  Psalms:  "Seek  ye  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
There  are  endless  Biblical  citations.  But  there 
is  another  source  to  which  each  of  us  can 
turn;  and  It  Is  a  most  Important  source:  you. 
How  do  you  define  truth? 
Let  us,  agree  as  to  what  truth  is  not. 
Truth  is  not  coming  to  church  every  Sun- 
day  to  give  a  gratuity  to  God. 

Truth  Is  7iot  letting  money  be  your  God, 
so  that  every  act  In  your  life  puts  the  mate- 
rial before  the  spiritual. 

Truth  is  not  found  in  a  bottle  or  In  a 
needle. 

To  define  truth  we  must  accept  four  his- 
torical facts: 

First:  Christ  was  born  Into  this  life;  He 
was  a  man's  man  in  a  man's  world. 

Second:  Christ  was  the  greatest  dissenter 
of  all  time.  He  fought  the  establishment;  and 
He  won,  for  He  knew  How  to  dissent. 

Third:  Christ  was  a  carpenter  and  He  knew 
how  to  build. 

Fourth :  Christ  faced  adversity  the  likes  of 
which  make  none  of  us  worthy  to  "gather  up 
the  crumbs"  under  His  or  anyone  else's  table. 
As  our  Lord  said  In  this  morning's  scrip- 
ture:   "Everyone  who  hears  these  words  of 
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mine  and  doeth  them  will  be  Mice  a  wise  man 
who  built  his  house  upon  the  rock;  and  the 
rain  fell,  and  the  floods  came  and  the  winds 
blew  and  beat  upon  that  house,  but  It  did  not 
fall,  because  it  had  been  founded  on  the 
rock." 

The  key  word  in  this  parable  Is  Doeth. 

Truth,  therefore,  means: 

A  complete  acceptance  and  identification 
with  Christ,  His  life  and  His  teachings; 

Truth  is  an  absolute  integrity  In  your  own 
faith  and  beliefs;  and 

Truth  Is  a  commitment  to  Do  that  In  which 
you  believe. 

If  you  can  accept  this  definition  of  truth, 
then  your  life,  whatever  your  station,  wUl 
take  on  a  new  dimension,  a  new  meaning, 
a  new  purpose.  And  the  "leaders  of  this  and 
every  land"  will  have  the  knowledge  and  the 
will  and  the  ability  to  act: 

When  you  see  hunger  and  poverty,  you  will 
act  to  bring  abundance; 

When  you  see  doubt,  you  will  act  to  bring 
faith; 

When  you  see  despair,  you  will  act  to  bring 

hope; 

When  you  see  sadness,  you  will  act  to  bring 
comfort; 

When  you  see  darkness,  you  will  act  to 
bring  light: 

When  you  see  hatred,  you  will  act  to  bring 
love; 

And  when  you  see  war,  you  will  act  to 
bring  peace. 

In  this  and  only  in  this  way,  can  you  be- 
come a  true,  dedicated,  committed  Christian; 
an  honest  instrument  of  the  Lord's  will,  o 
true  leader  amongst  leaders. 

The  tasks  facing  us  and  the  world  are  not 
easy:  the  road  Is  full  of  obstacles.  But  re- 
member to  always:  "Seek  the  truth;  come 
whence  It  may,  cost  what  It  will." 

And  finally,  as  we  march  "forward  to- 
gether" let  us  never  forget: 

"Once  to  every  man  and  Nation 

Comes  the  moment  to  decide. 
In  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood. 

For  the  good  or  evil  side  .  .  . 
"Though  the  cause  of  evil  prosper. 

Yet  'tis  Truth  alone  is  strong; 
Though  her  portion  Be  The  scaffold. 

And  upon  the  throne  be  wrong. 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future; 

And,  behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow 

Keeping  watch  above  his  own." 

Let  us  pray. 


HOG  CHOLERA  ERADICATION  IN 
SIGHT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  proposed  a  ban 
on  interstate  shipment  of  all  hog  cholera 
vaccines  effective  March  1,  1969.  This  ac- 
tion, taken  after  consideration  of  the 
views  of  all  interested  parties,  was  hailed 
as  an  important  step  in  the  final  phases 
of  the  hog  cholera  eradication  program. 
Regrettably,  due  to  procedural  objec- 
tions, the  Department  decided  it  was 
necessary  to  republish  its  regulations  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  April  3.  1969,  and 
hold  new  hearings.  This  proposal  is  the 
same  as  that  published  on  November  20, 
except  that  its  effective  dates  restricting 
Interstate  shipment  of  swine  vaccines 
would  be  changed  from  September  1, 
1969,  to  December  1,  1969.  New  hearings 
were  held  on  April  15. 

The  hog  cholera  eradication  program 
has  passed  the  midpoint  of  its  10-year 
schedule.  This  program  has  been  a  record 
of  success  for  Federal-State  cooperation 
and  has  advanced  progressively  toward 
its  goal  of  cholera  eradication  which  will 
benefit  a  nationwide  industry. 


It  is  reported  that  in  fiscal  year  1962, 
hog  cholera  cost  an  estimated  70  cents 
per  pig  marketed,  but  that  by  fiscal  year 
1967,  this  cost  had  been  reduced  to  an 
estimated  40  cents.  This  reduction  is  pro- 
jected to  reach  20  cents  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  This  savings  is  due  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  hog  cholera  outbreaks  and  the  de- 
creasing reliance  on  vaccination,  botli  at- 
tributed to  program  gains.  Of  course, 
these  savings  will  be  short-lived  unless 
the  program  is  carried  out  to  the  point 
where  hog  cholera  cost  is  zero. 

Vaccines  were  useful  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  eradication  program  when 
major  efforts  were  needed  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  hog  cholera.  However,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  vaccine  can  cause 
the  disease  as  well  as  prevent  it.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  informs  me 
that  21  percent  of  the  849  outbreaks 
which  occurred  in  fiscal  1968  were  caused 
by  vaccine. 

The  use  of  vaccines  unfortunately 
creates  immune  carriers  of  the  virus.  Al- 
though the  number  of  carrier  animals  is 
small,  such  a  reservoir  of  infection  can- 
not be  tolerated  if  the  disease  is  to  be 
eradicated. 

Since  present  eradication  methods  are 
effectively  halting  outbreaks  before  they 
reach  epidemic  proportion  without  re- 
sorting to  use  of  vaccine,  the  risk  of  vac- 
cines is  no  longer  worth  taking  in  States 
using  these  methods.  Such  methods  were 
proven  in  North  Dakota  in  1967  and 
Georgia  and  Florida  in  1968;  each  State 
experienced  a  rapid  buildup  in  outbreaks 
over  a  short  period  of  time.  Although 
their  swine  population  had  become  high- 
ly susceptible,  these  outbreaks  were  con- 
tained through  the  usual  disease  eradi- 
cation procedures.  No  need  for  excep- 
tional procedures,  such  as  return  to  vac- 
cine use,  arose.  Similar  progress  toward 
eradication  has  been  made  by  many  other 
States. 

My  home  State  of  Nebraska,  I  know, 
has  made  excellent  progress  in  eradicat- 
ing hog  cholera  under  the  national  hog 
cholera  eradication  program. 

Nebraska  has  been  in  the  eradication 
program  since  October  1967.  The  use 
of  modified  live  virus  vaccines  and  all 
other  vaccines  for  the  disease  have  been 
prohibited  in  Nebraska,  and  have  not 
been  used  since  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram. During  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram the  total  cost  of  losses  in  Nebraska 
from  hog  cholera  was  about  $98,000. 
This  cost  was  divided  between  the  State 
and  Federal  Government. 

Under  the  Federal-State  cooperative 
program,  the  owners  of  swine  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  experience  infection  in 
their  herds  are  indemnified  by  the  pro- 
gram for  the  value  of  the  animals  ordered 
destroyed.  Infected  herds  are  ordered 
destroyed  in  order  to  prevent  further 
spread  of  the  disease. 

Despite  the  occasional  animal  destruc- 
tion, swine  ewners  in  Nebraska  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  program  because 
they  no  longer  face  the  cost  of  vaccinat- 
ing their  animals. The  saving  in  Nebraska 
as  a  result  of  not  vaccinating  swine  for 
cholera  has  been  in  excess  of  SI  ''2  million 
since  1957. 

One  swine  producer  in  Nebraska  told 
me  that  he  raises  about  500  hogs  per 


year,  and  has  not  vaccinated  a  hog  since 
1967.  His  savings  have  amounted  to  about 
$225  a  year  not  counting  the  labor  that 
is  saved.  Such  savings  can  make  a  big 
dilTerence  to  a  producer  faced  with  in- 
creasing costs  of  production. 

The  proposed  regulations  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  prohibit  the 
movement  of  modified  live  virus  vaccines 
and  of  vaccinated  swine  would  increase 
the  benefits  of  the  Nebraska  program  to 
the  Nebraska  swine  industry.  These  regu- 
lations would  be  of  real  help  in  further 
reducing  the  possible  exposure  of  our 
animals. 

During  the  recent  hearings  of  the  De- 
partment on  the  regulations,  the  Ne- 
braska Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Economic  Development  was  represented 
by  Mr.  I.  W.  Hember,  Assistant  State 
Veterinarian,  and  the  Nebraska  Swine 
Council  Inc.,  was  represented  by  its  Presi- 
dent Mr.  Gerald  Beattle.  Both  the  Ne- 
braska Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Nebraska  Swine  Coimcil  feel  very 
strongly  that  hog  cholera  eradication  in 
Nebraska  can  be  accomplished  much 
more  readily  if  Nebraska  animals  are  not 
exposed  by  movement  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  modified  live  vaccine  or  swine 
that  have  been  vaccinated.  The  effective 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  prohibit  their 
movement,  it  is  felt,  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  President,  with  unanimous  con- 
sent I  wish  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  statements  of  the  Nebraska  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Nebraska 
Swine  Council  which  were  submitted  at 
the  USDA  hearings  on  the  hog  cholera 
regulations  on  April  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Nebraska  Department  ol  Agriculture 
strongly  urges  the  adoption  of  the  proposal 
to  Amend  Part  76  of  Title  9  of  the  Federal 
Register  relating  to  the  Interstate  shipment 
of  Hog  Cholera  Vaccine. 

Nebraska  is  In  Phase  III  of  the  Hog  Chol- 
era Eradication  Program  and  adoption  of 
this  proposal  will  allow  advancement  in  the 
program  as  well  as  protection  of  the  status 
already  attained. 

Modified  Live  Virus  Is  a  constant  threat 
to  states  In  the  final  phases  of  Hog  Cholera 
Eradication,  and  we  have  shown  that  out- 
breaks can  be  stopped  without  the  use  of 
vaccine  by  the  prompt  reporting  and  inves- 
tigation of  reported  suspicious  cases  and  by 
depopulation  of  all  infected  animals  before 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  Infect  addi- 
tional herds.  No  vaccine  has  been  permitted 
use  m  Nebraska  since  October,  1967. 

Nebraska  Imports  of  swine  number  over 
148,000  head  annually  and  pigs  farrowed  on 
Nebraska  farms  number  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion annually— all  of  which  are  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  infection  if  exposed  to  swine  vac- 
cinated with  Modified  Live  Virus  If  swine 
moving  in  commerce  are  permitted  to  be 
vaccinated  vrtth  Modified  Live  Virus  or  come 
in  contact  with  swine  vaccinated  with  Modi- 
fied Uve  Virus,  the  Nebraska  Eradication 
Program  will  be  Jeopardized  by  such  con- 
tinued use  through  possible  infection  and 
through  Interference  with  recognized  meth- 
ods of  diagnosis. 

The  Hog  Cholera  Eradication  Program  is 
saving  the  Nebraska  swine  Industry  one  and 
one-half  million  dollars  annually  In  vacci- 
nation costs  alone. 

We  respectfully  submit  this  statement  to 
this  body. 
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NXBXASKA    9WINE   COUNCIL,    INC., 

ApHl  11.  1969. 
DnacTOR,  I 

Animal  Health.  Division,  Agricultural  Re- 
search. Servick.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Fed^al  Center  Boulevard  Hy- 
attsville.  Md.  I 

Dkam  Sib:  The  fJebraaka  Swine  Council  Is 
on  record  as  supporting  the  Interstate  Hog 
Cholera  Ban  previously  due  to  go  Into  effect 
March  1,  1969  and  the  ban  against  Interstate 
shipment  after  September  1.  1969  of  swine 
vaccinated  after  liarch  1,  1969. 

In  nearly  evefy  Instance,  the  cholera 
breaks  In  Nebrask*  have  been  traced  to  swine 
which  have  been  shipped  Interstate  either 
legally  or  otherwise  from  states  still  allowing 
vaccination. 

The  members  of  |  the  Nebraska  Swine  Coun- 
cil feel  that  the  pijoposed  bans  are  an  Impor- 
tant step  In  eradicating  hog  cholera,  as  well 
as  protecting  the'swlne  producers  In  those 
states  which  have]  voluntarily  stopped  chol- 
era vaccination.      I 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  these  bans 
should  be  delayed  and  ask  that  they  be  put 
into  effect  Immediately. 

Gerald  Beattik, 
Nebraska  Swine  Council. 
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POLLUnoH  BY  PESTICIDES 

Mr.  HART.  MJ.  President,  on  May  19, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Natural 
Resources,  and  Environment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commtrce  will  hold  hearings 
to  consider  the  ef 'ects  of  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides on  commercial  and  sport  fisheries. 

The  subject  is  controversial.  Evidence 
"       _    to   indicate   that   the 
widespread  use  cf  long-lived  pesticides 
may  lead  to  substantial  hazards  for  cer 
tain  species  of  anlimals — perhaps  includ 
ing  man. 

A  summary  of  t  he  wide  variety  of  risks 
from  the  use  of  chemi 
published  in  the  April 
25  issue  of  the  Cc  nservation  P\)undation 
Newsletter.  Since  Ithis  subject  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importanfce  to  each  of  us,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseit  that  the  newsletter 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 
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the  control  of  malaria,  cholera,  typhus.  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever,  encephalitis  an>i 
other  diseases.  And  they  are  credited  with 
helping  man  raise  and  protect  an  extraor- 
dinarily plentiful  supply  of  inexpensive  food. 
The  farm  and  chemical  industries  point  to 
the  crops  and  livestock  saved  from  destruc- 
tion, with  values  measured  In  the  billions 
of  dollars  each  year.  Put  another  way,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  for  every  dollar  Invested 
in  protection  by  pesticides,  between  94  and 
95  worth  of  production  Is  saved.' 

But  the  evidence  also  shows  that,  in  the 
headlong  rush  to  rely  on  expedient  chemicals, 
many  mistakes  have  been  made  and  many 
safer  alternatives  have  been  passed  up.  There 
have  often  been  unintended,  damaging  side 
effects,  including  heavy  losses  of  fish  and 
wildlife.  Finally,  the  evidence  suggests,  at 
least,  that  man  may  be  seriously  harming 
himself  in  the  process.  Certainly  he  Is  taking 
risks.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Rudd,  zoologist  at  the 
University  of  California  at  DavU,  warned  In 
a  study  for  CP:  "The  appearance  of  new 
kinds  of  pesticides  and  of  new  and  profound 
effects  from  those  long  In  use  has  outpaced 
the  rate  at  which  their  effects  can  be  In- 
vestigated." -■  Says  Dr.  William  A.  Nierlng 
Connecticut  College  botanist:  "We  are  ob- 
viously dealing  with  many  biological  un- 
knowns In  our  widespread  use  of  presumably 
'safe'  Insecticides."  * 

How  extensive  is  the  use  of  pesticides?  U.S. 
farmers  last  year  spent  an  estimated  $800 
million  on  them.  Total  domestic  sales  this 
year  are  forecast  at  $1.7  billion,  most  for 
agriculture,  but  including  $255  million  for 
household  and  garden  use,  $255  million  for 
industrial  and  institutional  use.*  The  $1.7 
billion  represents  a  dramatic  Increase  from 
the  1965  total  of  $1  blUlon. 

Other  indications  of  increasing  use:  the 
percentage  of  corn  acreage  treated  for  insects 
or  disease  rose  from  l^a  in  1952  to  33%  in 
1966;  for  tobacco  crop  land  the  increase  was 
from  47%  to  at  least  81%.'  In  1966,  agricul- 
tural aircraft  flew  a  million  hours,  spraying 
pesticides  over  65  million  acres."  Many  addi- 
tional millions  of  acres — roadsides  and  util- 
ity rights-of-ways  as  well  as  crops— are 
treated  with  herbicides  to  stunt  growth  or 
control  weeds. 

There  are  some  900  basic  chemical  com- 
pounds used  to  formulate  thousands  of  syn- 
thetic commercial  pesticides.  Classed  accord- 
ing to  purpose,  these  include  insecticides, 
herbicides,  miticides.  fungicides  and  rodentl- 
cides.  Most  famous — or  infamous — is  the 
ubiquitous  DDT.  But  there  are  many  others— 
endrln,  dieldrin,  aldrin,  chlordane,  toxa- 
phene.  lindane,  methoxychlor,  heptachlor, 
parathion,  malathlon,  2,4-D,  2,4,5-T,  captan 
carbaryl.  warfarin  etc. 

There  are  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  (DDT) 
organic  phosphates  (malathlon) ,  and  carba- 
mates (carbaryl).  Their  properties,  effects 
dosage  and  use  vary  widely.  The  crucial  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  use  of  a  pesticide  are:  Is 
It  effective  on  the  target  insect?  What  other 
organisms  does  it  kill?  Is  it  dangerous  to  fish 
wildlife,  man? 

A  pesticide  may  or  may  not  be  highly 
toxic,  or  poisonous,  on  direct  contact  to 
various  living  things.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  highly  persistent,  or  resistant  to  being 
broken  down  by  nature  into  harmless  com- 
ponents. The  insecticide  parathion,  for  ex- 
ample, is  extremely  toxic.  A  user  who  spills 
some  on  his  skin  can  expect  to  die  soon 
afterwards,  as  has  happened  to  thousands 
throughout  the  world.  Yet  it  breaks  down 
quickly  in  the  environment.  On  the  other 
hand,  DDT  is  considered  only  slightly  toxic 
to  man;  but  it  may  persist  for  years,  with 
consequences  unlcnown. 

SOME    EFFECTS    OF    PESTICIDE    USE 

Many  ill  effects  of  pesticides  on  marine  life 
and  wildlife  are  well  documented;  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  is  voluminous.  A  sample 
of  the  findings: 
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Experiments  Indicate  that  DDT  In  very 
small  concentrations  can  reduce  growth  and 
photosynthesis  in  certain  marine  plankton. 
"Such  single-celled  algae  are  the  indispens- 
able base  of  marine  food  chains,"  says  Dr 
Charles  P.  Wurster,  Jr.,  of  State  University 
of  New  York,  Stony  Brook.  Photosynthesis 
by  marine  plankton  Is  estimated  to  accoimt 
for  more  than  half  of  the  world's  oxygen 
supply — and  some  scientists  theorize  that  we 
are  already  in  an  oxygen  deficit  situation. 
Wurster  says  that  "Interference  with  this 
process  could  have  profound,  worldwide 
biological  Implications."  • 

"Marine  organisms,  especially  crusta- 
ceans," says  Nierlng,  "are  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  the  persistent  pesticides.  As  little 
as  0.6  to  6  parts  per  billion  (in  the  water) 
will  kill  or  immobilize  a  shrimp  populaUon 
In  two  days."  »  The  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  savs  tests 
show  that  "oysters  stopped  feeding  and  ex- 
hibited erratic  shell  movements  when  ex- 
posed to  less  than  one  part  per  million  of 
many  chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  Shell  for- 
mations In  oysters  was  inhibited  by  concen- 
trations of  a  few  parts  per  billion." " 

Cases  in  which  large  numbers  of  fish  have 
been  killed  are  plentiful.  The  most  cele- 
brated, probably,  were  the  massive  kills  in 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  from  1960-64." 
An  elaborate  investigation  traced  the  cause 
to  endrln.  apparently  from  a  chemical 
plant." 

Nearly  a  million  small  coho  salmon  were 
killed  recently  because  of  DDT,  says  Dr. 
Howard  E.  Johnson  and  Charles  Pecor  of 
Michigan  State  University,  who  deduced 
that  residues  were  accumlated  In  the  egg 
yolk  of  adults,  and  their  fry  were  poisoned 
during  final  absorption  of  the  yolk  sac."-' 

The  widespread  loss  of  robins  and  other 
birds — where  elm  trees  are  treated  with 
DDT  for  Dutch  elm  disease — provides  a 
simple  example  of  '■biological  magnification," 
or  the  unique  way  in  which  "hard"  or  per- 
sistent pesticides  can  be  concentrated  in 
more  and  more  potent  doses  as  they  move 
up  the  food  chain.  When  leaves  from  a 
sprayed  elm  fall,  they  are  eaten  by  earth- 
worms. The  DDT  doesn't  harm  the  worms: 
but  It  accumulates  in  their  tissues.  When 
robins  eat  the  worms,  they  accumulate  it  in 
ever  larger  and  finally  lethal  doses." 

The  magnification  process  also  occurs 
when  minute  quantities  of  a  pesticide  ac- 
cumlate  in  tiny  marine  organisms,  and  are 
transferred  In  ever  increasing  amounts  to 
plankton-eating  fish,  carnivorous  fish  and 
finally  birds  of  prey.  This  is  possible  be- 
cause pesticides  such  as  DDT  are  almost 
totally  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  fat.  So  they  accumulate  and  are  stored 
In  the  fatty  tissues  of  birds.  When  fat  re- 
serves are  used  up  rapidly,  such  as  in  mi- 
gration or  reproduction,  the  poisons  enter 
other  parts  of  the  system,  apparently  at- 
tacking the  nervous  system.  Says  Dr.  Ralph 
A.  MacMullan.  director  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Conservation:  There  Is  "strong 
circumstantial  evidence"  that  this  sort  of 
magnification  is  responsible  for  the  alarming 
decline  of  many  species  of  birds  such  as  the 
bald  eagle,  osprey,  peregrine  falcon  and 
sparrow  hawk." 

Oddly  enough,  such  birds  are  not  normally 
poisoned  directly  by  the  toxic  pesticides.  It 
is  now  widely  believed  that  reproduction  is 
severely  hampered,  because  residues  of  pes- 
ticides such  as  DDT  are  transferred  In  lethal 
amounts  to  embryo  birds  via  the  egg  yolk 
or  because  the  pesticides  upset  liver  enzyme 
activity  and  therefore  calcium  metabolism 
resulting  in  eggshells  so  thin  embryo  chicks 
cannot  survive  in  them.  Studies  have  also  in- 
dicated that  some  birds  become  strangely 
nervous  and  aggressive  and  destroy  their 
own  eggs. 

There  have  been  Innumerable  cases  in 
which  frogs,  snakes  and  birds,  as  well  as 
wild  and  domestic  animals — have  been  killed 
by  pesticides,  sometimes  in  massive  num- 
bers. Rachel  Carson,  In  her  eye-opening  best- 
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seller  Silent  Sjiring  (Houghton  Mufflln  Co., 
1962),  cited  dozens  of  instances.  Many  such 
kills  are  due  to  outright  misuse,  which  of 
course  greatly  magnifies  the  dangers  and 
damage  of  pesticides. 

But  knowledge,  or  communication  of  it 
to  the  right  people,  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
prevent  misuse.  We  do  not  in  fact  yet  know 
all  the  ways  In  which  pesticide  applications 
may  be  upsetting  the  balance  of  nature, 
though  examples  from  the  past  are  plenti- 
ful. 

We  do  know  that  persistent  pesticides  are 
carried  throughout  the  world  by  wind,  water 
and  living  organisms.  Often  cited  is  the  fact 
that  even  penguins  in  the  Antarctic — so  far 
from  any  pesticide  use — contain  residues  of 
DDT.  Dr.  George  M.  Woodwell,  an  ecologist  at 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  speaks  of 
the  "serious  and  subtle  changes  caused  by 
continuous  exposure  to  low  levels  of  pesti- 
cides in  the  environment  .  .  .  that  threaten 
to  degrade  the  biota  of  the  earth  and  espe- 
cially the  oceans  In  a  very  serious  way."  " 

THE    DILEMMA   FOR    MAN 

The  weight  of  expert  opinion  currently 
holds  that  humans  are  not  directly  harmed 
by  careful  use  of  pesticides.  There  Is  ap- 
parently no  solid  evidence  of  such  harm. 
But  practically  every  human  accumulates 
some  pesticides  which,  as  in  birds,  are  stored 
In  body  fat.  In  the  U.S.  the  average  is 
thought  to  be  about  10  to  12  parts  per  mil- 
lion. (In  some  countries  it  is  apparently 
much  lower,  In  some  much  higher.)  Scien- 
tists believe  that  man  manages  to  get  rid 
of  pesticide  accumulations  over  a  certain 
level,  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

Research  on  the  long-term  effects  of  pesti- 
cides on  humans  is  virtually  Impossible;  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  extrapolate  re- 
search on  animals  to  humans.  So  while  there 
is  no  convincing  evidence  that  pesticides  se- 
riously damage  man,  neither  is  there  proof 
that  they  don't.  In  fact,  there  are  ominous 
signs  that  some  long-term  surprises  lie  ahead. 
Some  examples: 

A  number  of  scientific  studies  have  linked 
pesticides  and  other  chemical  compounds 
with  cancer.  They  have  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed at  congressional  hearings."  "The  total 
number  of  pesticides  capable  of  producing 
cancers  in  various  organs  and  tissues  of  man 
and/or  animals  is  appreciable,"  Dr.  W.  C. 
Hueper.  former  director  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  has  said.  He  also  had  a  com- 
ment for  an  industry  scientist  who  claimed 
that  "there  Is  little  likelihood  that  an  epl- 
demlc-llke  occurrence  of  cancers  will  re- 
sult In  10  to  30  years": 

"He  is  distinctly  whistling  in  the  dark.  The 
facts  already  on  hand  do  not  support  such  a 
soothing  prophecy."  " 

And  in  early  March  it  was  reported  that 
preliminary  analysis  of  a  large-scale  study  of 
130  such  compounds — conducted  for  the  In- 
stitute— Indicates  they  are  carcinogenic  to 
mice  (In  very  large  doses).  Pesticides  are  re- 
portedly among  the  compounds  under  sus- 
picion.'" 

Other  reports  suggest  that  pesticides  are  a 
genetic  hazard  to  man,  capable  of  producing 
mutations,  which  are  usually  harmful.  Dr. 
James  F.  Crow  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin says  "there  Is  resison  to  fear  that  some 
chemicals  (including  pesticides)  may  con- 
stitute as  Important  a  (mutagenic)  risk  as 
radiation,  possibly  a  more  serious  one."  " 

Dr.  Osny  G.  Pahmy  of  the  Chester  Beatty 
Research  Institute  in  London  says  "the 
amount  of  pesticide  chemicals  man  is  now 
absorbing  from  his  environment  Is  enough 
to  double  the  normal  mutation  rate."  "  He 
says  they  are  capable  of  disrupting  the  DNA 
molecule;  the  effects  are  cumulative;  and  the 
mutations  may  not  show  up  for  generations.' 

Dr.  Marvin  Legator  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  says  the  widely  used  and 
relatively  nontoxic  fungicide  captan  breaks 
chromosomes  in  mammalian  cell  cultures  and 
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may  be  capable  of  Inducing  mutations  In 
man.  Dr.  M.  Jacqueline  Verrett,  also  of  FDA, 
says  such  chemicals  can  cause  birth  deformi- 
ties in  chickens.  (The  chemical  structure  of 
some  fungicides  Is  similar  to  that  of  tballd- 
omlde,  she  notes.)  '» 

Medical  World  News  has  reported  that  a 
great  many  genetics  experts  are  concerned 
about  mutagenic  chemicals  "as  either  a 
proved  or  at  least  a  potential  menace  to  hu- 
man health  .  .  .  Most  believe  that  direct  evi- 
dence of  a  chemical's  deleterious  effect  on 
man  could  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  ob- 
tain— and  incalculable  damage  could  already 
have  been  done  before  It  became  apparent."  * 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Welch,  a  pharmacologist 
with  the  drug  firm  Burroughs  Wellcome  & 
Co.,  says  sex  hormones  In  rats  are  affected 
by  enzymes  activated  by  DDT,  and  the  same 
hormones  are  found  In  man,  whose  residue  of 
DDT  Is  "vrtthln  a  range"  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  "Thus,  If  one  can  extrapolate 
data  from  animals  to  man,  then  one  would 
say  that  the  changes  In  these  enzymes  prob- 
ably do  occur  In  man."  ■^ 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Rlsebrough  of  the  University 
of  California's  Marine  Resources  Institute 
says  consideration  is  not  being  given  to  the 
enzyme  Inducing  ability  of  pesticides.  "No 
responsible  person  could  now  get  up  here 
and  say  that  this  constant  nibbling  away  at 
our  steroids  (sex  hormones)  is  without  any 
physiological  effect.  It  would  be  Irrespon- 
sible." =' 

Very  little  Is  known  about  the  possibilities 
of  synergistic  effects  when  different  pesti- 
cides interact  in  man,  or  when  a  pesticide 
Interacts  with  a  medical  drug.  Tests  have 
shown  that  a  pair  of  chemical  compounds  In 
tandem  may  be  more  than  100  times  as  toxic 
as  either  one  alone.  Since  the  symptoms  of 
pesticide  poisoning  are  likely  to  be  common 
to  other  diseases,  diagnosis  Is  difficult.  Stan- 
ford University's  Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg,  a 
Nobel  Prize  winner,  speaks  of  the  way  In 
which  DDT  and  other  compounds  cause 
changes  in  the  metabolism  of  the  liver,  add- 
ing that  man  "can  therefore  be  expected  to 
show  a  changed  reaction  to  a  number  of 
other  chemicals  and  drugs,  even  under  con- 
ditions where  the  DDT  alone  shows  little 
toxic  effects.  The  long-term  effects  of  such 
combinations  are  poorly  understood."  ^^ 

Since  pesticides  interfere  with  drug  metab- 
olism, says  Chicago  pharmacologist  Dr. 
Kenneth  P.  DuBois,  they  can  have  a  marked 
effect  on  patients.  He  says  that  barbiturates, 
for  example,  are  counteracted  by  DDT.  "Such 
a  counteraction  has  generally  been  written 
off  by  physicians  as  the  patient's  natural 
resistance  to  the  drug."" 

None  of  these  scientists  claims  to  have 
proved  any  mass  dire  effects  due  to  pesticides. 
But  they  are  warning  man  that,  he  should 
not  be  blind  to  the  possibilities. 

Man  was  surprised,  after  all,  when  he  found 
that  the  drug  thalidomide  could  cause  chil- 
dren to  be  deformed;  that  cigarette  smoking 
could  cause  cancer;  that  simple  X-rays  could 
cause  a  skin  ailment  that  didn't  show  up  for 
decades;  or  that  amounts  of  radiation  pre- 
sumed to  be  safe  could  apparently  cause 
tumors  in  children  more  than  10  years  later. 

More  obvious  are  the  effects  of  pesticide 
poisoning  in  household,  occupational  and 
industrial  accidents.  "Each  year."  says  a  gov- 
ernment study,  "approximately  150  deaths 
are  attributed  to  misuse  of  pesticides  in  the 
United  States.  About  half  of  these  occur  in 
children  who  were  accidentally  exposed  at 
home."  »* 

It  would  be  ImjKKslble  to  guess  the  num- 
ber of  non-fatal  poisonings.  But  cases  of 
occupational  poisoning  "have  become  more 
frequent,"  and  "the  adequacy  of  safe- 
guards ...  is  put  in  question  by  reviews  of 
the  effects  of  pesticides  on  human  health."  » 

In  California  alone  in  1964,  there  were 
some  1,328  reports  of  occupational  disease 
attributed  to  pesticides  and  other  agricul- 
tural chemicals."  This  has  now  become  a 
major  new  Issue  In  the  long,  bitter  strike 
and  boycott  against  California's  table  grape 


growers.  The  union  argues  that  many  cases  of 
poisoning  are  not  reported,  and  many  others 
are  mistaken  for  other  illnesses  because  the 
symptoms  are  so  similar.-''  It  has  filed  suit 
to  halt  the  use  of  DDT  in  the  state. 

In  Mexico,  17  were  killed  and  some  600 
made  violently  HI  in  1967  when  parathion 
contaminated  bread  supplies.  A  week  later, 
a  truck  loaded  with  parathion  overturned 
and  spilled  the  deadly  pesticide  over  a  Cali- 
fornia highway.  TTie  pavement  had  to  be 
ripped  up  to  prevent  death  or  injury. 

THE    IRONIES   OF    IT    ALL 

Aside  from  mlsue  and  danger,  the  appli- 
cation Of  pesticides  is  likely  to  be  fraught 
with  Irony  and  paradox — in  fact,  with  fail- 
ure. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that 
agriculture,  particularly  In  the  U.S..  has 
tended  to  spread  single  crops  over  larger  and 
larger  areas,  sometimes  over  thousands  of 
acres.  Such  monoculture  Is  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. But  it  Is  also  an  Invitation  to  pests 
which  thrive  on  a  particular  crop,  especially 
since  their  natural  enemies  may  no  longer 
find  the  area  to  their  liking.  Such  Invita- 
tions, of  course,  have  been  answered  with 
massive  Invasions. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  Irony  In  pesticide  use 
Is  the  destruction  of  beneficial  insects  and 
rodents  In  addition  to  the  target  species. 
(There  has  been  some  limited  success  In  de- 
veloping pesticides  with  narrow,  specific  ef- 
fects )  Thus  the  victims  are  likely  to  in- 
clude the  very  natural  enemies  which  have 
been  holding  the  target  pest  in  check.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  pest  jjopulatlons 
have  burgeoned  anew  as  a  result. =  Sometimes 
the  destruction  of  parasites  and  predators 
simply  clears  the  field  for  a  surge  of  sercral 
new  crop  pests,  compounding  the  problem 
of  control. 

Says  Wurster:  'DDT  Is  like  a  drug.  The 
more  you  use  it.  the  more  you  need  to  use 
It."  -"» 

A  second  irony  Is  that  pests  have  a  per- 
verse tendency  to  develop  resistance  to  the 
poisons  man  lavishes  on  them.  Says  a  con- 
gressional report:  "When  a  pest  population, 
reproducing  rapidly,  is  exposed  to  a  lethal 
chemical,  the  laws  of  natural  selection  are 
dramatically  demonstrated.  The  variety  of 
genetic  makeup,  even  within  a  single  spe- 
cies, means  that  some  Insects  in  the  popula- 
tion will  have  a  biochemical  mechanism  for 
resistance  and  a  new  population  will  build 
up,   unaffected   .   .   ."  =" 

Then  there  Is  an  Inclination  to  Increase 
the  dosage,  or  shift  to  another,  perhaps  more 
poisonous  chemical,  to  kill  off  this  tougher 
breed.  But  the  report  cautions  that  "there 
appears  to  be  no  toxicant  powerful  enough 
to  kill  every  member  of  a  large  population."  »• 

There's  another  kind  of  "resistance."  For 
example.  Professor  Walter  Ebellng  and  Don- 
ald A.  Relerson  of  UCLA  write  of  cockroaches 
that  learn  to  avoid  hazardous  insecticides 
even  after  the  first  contact,  with  the  result 
that  the  most  toxic  substances  may  be  the 
least  effective.-' 

A  further  problem,  even  when  spraying  Is 
done  carefully.  Is  drift.  Winds  frequently 
carry  a  pesticide  many  miles  from  the  target 
area,  fouling  another's  land.  Thus,  alfalfa 
and  other  crops  have  often  been  Inadvert- 
entlv  contaminated,  and  many  a  dairyman 
has  had  his  milk  barred  from  the  market  be- 
cause Its  pesticide  content  was  too  high. 
(Farmers  in  this  predicament  often  receive 
indemnity   payments   from  U.S.   taxpayers.) 

Typical  of  the  farmers'  dilemma  Is  this 
comment  in  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau's 
newspaper:  "On  one  hand,  dairymen  have 
been  penalized  when  a  trace  of  the  chemical 
(DDT)  Is  found  In  milk.  On  the  other,  vegeta- 
ble, field  crop  and  fruit  growers  have  found 
no  substitute  for  the  compound  in  assuring  a 
crop  for  market." 

There  is  a  similar  ar.emma  because  many 
crops  and  orchards  depend  heavily  on  bees 
to  pollinate  them.  But,  says  Ward  Stranger, 
extension  apiarist  at  the  University  of  Call- 
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cotton  crop  failure  ...  are  very  great  in  the 
next  year  or  two  if  current  practices  are  not 
modified.  The  poeslble  social  and  political 
implications  are  many,  especially  when  one 
considers  that  over  30%  of  the  export  dollars 
for  countries  like  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua 
come  from  the  sale  of  cotton  fiber.  It  Is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  pest  control  advice 
which  leads  to  an  economic  calamity  may 
topple  a  government."" 

There  is  no  telling  what  the  future  may 
hold.  For  instance,  recent  research  indicates 
the  possibility  that  the  Insecticide  lindane, 
much  of  which  is  used  in  vaporizers,  is  far 
more  toxic  when  exposure  is  Unked  vrtth 
malnutrition,  and  perhaps  should  be  used 
with  particular  care — or  not  at  all— m  coun- 
tries where  the  diet  is  low  in  protein  »  Other 
studies  indicate  similar  links  for  other  nestl- 
cldes. 

Clifton  R.  Wharton.  Jr.,  vice  president  of 
the  Agricultural  Development  Council,  warns 
of  possible  dangers  In  the  widespread  use  of 
the  new  highly  productive  varieties  of  grain. 
'Large  tracts  planted  in  one  of  the  new  va- 
rieties may  be  susceptible  to  disease  and  In- 
festation which  could  cause  massive  losses. 
Heretofore  .  .  .  heterogeneity  provided  a 
built-in  protection  .  .  ."  He  also  nolee 
that  such  losses  to  thousands  of  farmers  are 
"far  more  likely  to  be  blamed  on  the  pro- 
ducers and  spreaders  of  the  miracle  seed 
than  on  Pate."  ■-' 
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TO   BAN   OR    NOT   TO   BAN,    THAT'S  THE  QUESTION 
IN    WISCONSIN 

Rarely  has  there  been  a  dispute  over  pes- 
ticides as  hearty  and  full-blown  as  that  now 
going  on  in  Wisconsin.  Rarely  have  the  is- 
sues  been  more  sharply  and  vigorously 
drawn. 

The  scene  of  the  dispute  Is  Madison,  where 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  Is 
holding  administrative  hearings  on  a  peti- 
tion to  ban  the  use  of  DDT  in  the  state.  The 
Department  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  state's 
water  quality  standards,  and  can  prohibit 
the  use  of  a  pollutant  which  reaches  the  wa- 
ter and  causes  health  problems  or  "acute 
or  chronic  (injury)  to  animal,  plant  or 
aquatic  life." 

The  petition  was  filed  by  the  Citizens  Nat- 
ural Resources  Association,  which  was  Joined 
by  several  other  conservation  groups.  CNRA 
also  Invited  help  from  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund,  Inc.,  an  organization  founded 
in  the  fall  of  1967  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing environmental  Issues  to  a  legal  test.  The 
result,  at  the  first  stage  of  the  hearings  last 
December  and  January,  was  a  strong  indict- 
ment of  DDT  by  a  formidable  array  of  ex- 
pert witnesses,  bolstered  by  EDF's  attorney 
Victor  J.  Yannacone.  Jr. 

This  attack,  said  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  March  4,  "seemingly  caught  (the  pesti- 
cide industry)  off  balance."  But  the  Industry 
expects  to  make  a  full-scale  effort  to  rebut 
When  the  hearings  resume.  This  is  scheduled 
for  April  29. 

The  antl-DDT  case  rested  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife  The 
industry— led  by  a  DDT  task  force  orga- 
nized by  the  National  Agricultural  Chemicals 
Association— has  made  some  attempts  to 
mock  its  opponents,  but  in  its  rebuttal  Is 
expected  to  emphasize  the  benefits  of  pesU- 
cide  use  and  the  lack  of  evidence  that  they 
harm  man. 

Though  the  Issues  are  limited  to  Wiscon- 
sin, to  DDT  and  to  water  pollution,  the  na- 
ture of  the  hearings  and  the  publicity  they 
have  spawned  have  created  nationwide  inter- 
est. The  outcome  is  seen  as  an  Important 
precedent  for  other  states  whichever  way  It 
goes.  Both  sides  have  indicated  that  they 
would  appeal  a  loss  to  the  courts. 

(Meanwhile,  on  April  16,  the  Michigan 
Agriculture  Commission  moved  to  cancel  the 
registration  of  DDT  for  all  uses  In  the  state. 
This  would  make  the  sale  of  DDT  Illegal  In 
the  state.) 
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THE  PROPOSED  JOB  CORPS 
SUSPENSION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  PresWent,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  April  29  ordered  favor- 
ably reported  Senate  Resolution  183. 
which  urges  that  all  action  to  shut  down 
Job  Corps  Installations  be  suspended  un- 


til the  Congress  completes  Its  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  action  on  this 
program. 

The  Koko  Head  Job  Corps  Center  has 
been  ordered  closed  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  a 
team  of  Labor  Department  experts  has 
Just  returned  from  a  factfinding  trip  to 
our  Job  Corps  center  and  It  has  been 
reliably  reported  that  this  team  has  rec- 
ommended the  retention  of  this  Job 
Corps  center.  Undoubtedly  a  final  deci- 
sion will  be  made  in  this  matter  in  the 
next  few  days.  I  urge  that  primary  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  object  of  our 
concern — Job  Corps  trainees  and,  of 
course,  to  the  Job  Corps  personnel  who 
provide  their  training.  Should  a  decision 
be  made  to  change  the  present  designa- 
tion from  a  conservation  camp  to  an  ur- 
ban skills  or  so-called  minicenter.  I  hope 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  provide 
a  continuity  of  training  for  the  Job  Corps 
members  themselves.  It  would  be  a  cruel 
injustice  indeed  if  this  Job  Corps  center 
was  temporarily  closed  only  to  be  re- 
opened later  as  a  minicenter  with  a  new 
group  of  enrollees  but  with  no  provision 
made  for  those  enrollees  who  were  un- 
able to  complete  their  training  because 
of  the  premature  shutdown.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  will 
weigh  these  considerations  with  great 
care,  and  I  am  also  hopeful  that  decision 
to  retain  the  Koko  Head  Job  Corps  Camp 
and  its  satellite  camps  can  be  made  in 
the  near  future. 

While  the  news  that  the  Job  Corps 
center  in  my  own  State  may  be  re- 
tained is  most  heartening,  I  am  still 
deeply  concerned  with  the  precipitate 
closing  of  the  other  Job  Corps  camps 
throughout  the  Nation.  I,  therefore,  hope 
that  the  Nixon  administration  will  re- 
consider its  decision  and  wait  until  the 
Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
plete its  normal  authorization  and  budg- 
etary processes,  as  expressed  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  183,  which  I  joined 
other  Senators  in  sponsoring. 


THE  U.S.  WHEAT  SITUATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  March  26, 
1969,  marked  the  third  annual  congres- 
sional breakfast  sponsored  by  three  or- 
ganizations. Great  Plains  Wheat.  Inc.; 
Western  Wheat  Associates.  U.S.A.,  Inc.; 
and  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers:  all  concerned  with  improving 
the  lot  of  wheat  farmers. 

On  this  occasion,  one  of  the  speakers 
was  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Carl 
Dumler,  a  prominent  wheat  farmer  from 
my  home  county.  Russell  County,  Kans. 
Mr.  Dumler  has  long  been  active  in  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  of  wheat  farm- 
ers. Because  of  the  effective  manner  in 
which  he  presented  the  problems  facing 
our  wheat  farmers  at  this  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Price  CoMPErmvENESs 
(Remarks  by  Carl  Dumler,  President,  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  at  the  third  annual  con- 
gressional breakfast  sponsored  by  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Inc.:  Western  Wheat  Asso- 
ciates, USA,  Inc.;  National  Association  of 


Wheat  Growers;  Washington,  D.C..  March 

26,  1969) 

Senator  Goodell,  distinguished  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  and  fellow  wheat  pro- 
ducers. Like  most  people  today,  we  farmers 
are  prone  to  complain  about  our  problems 
while  taking  many  of  our  blessings  for 
granted.  Before  I  go  any  further,  I  would  like 
to  take  note  of  one  of  our  blessings — these 
gentlemen  of  the  Congress  who  have  made 
a  special  effort  to  visit  us  this  morning 
and  the  Interest  they  express  In  our  problems 
by  their  attendance.  Thank  you,  gentlemen, 
for  attending. 

The  year  since  our  last  meeting  here  in 
Washington,  however,  has  really  not  been 
one  with  many  blessings  to  count  in  the  ex- 
port market,  let  alone  take  for  granted. 
It  has  been  a  crucial  year  with  many  fac- 
tors combining  to  send  U.S.  Wheat  exports 
sliding  downhill.  Shipments  of  wheat  from 
July  1  to  the  end  of  February  were  down 
more  than  40  per  cent  compared  to  the  same 
period  last  year.  I  will  discuss  here  new  bar- 
riers which  have  faced  U.S.  Wheat  this  year. 

Of  immediate  concern  is  the  dock  strike, 
resolved  in  some  areas,  continuing  to  stifle 
export  movement  in  others.  The  strike  has 
taken  its  toll  in  our  exports.  Up  to  the  end 
of  December,  U.S.  shipments  for  dollars 
showed  a  gain  of  more  than  461.000  bushels 
compared  to  the  same  period  last  year.  These 
same  dollar  shipments,  however,  have  now 
slipped  into  a  14  per  cent  deficit  since  the 
beginning  of  the  dock  strike. 

Another  deterrent  to  sales  was  the  embargo 
initiated  by  Japan.  Shipments  to  this  leading 
cash  customer  are  off  about  25  per  cent.  We 
are  pleased  that  shipments  have  been  re- 
sumed and  the  Important  role  played  by 
marketing  organizations  in  the  negotiations 
leading  to  the  lifting  of  the  ban. 

But  the  principle  barrier  to  U.S.  Wheat  ex- 
ports has  been  the  loss  of  price  competitive- 
ness. Precipitating  this  crisis  has  been  an 
abundant  world  supply  of  wheat.  The  fears 
of  world  starvation  a  few  years  ago  have  now 
been  replaced  by  concern  of  oversupply. 
Wheat  production  soared  in  the  major  food- 
deficit  countries  last  year  Coupled  with  re- 
cent high  levels  of  production  in  the  de- 
veloped countries,  world  wheat  output  has 
surpassed  the  lO-bilUon-bushel  level,  some- 
thing like  the  four-minute  mile  in  track,  for 
the  last  three  years.  This  year's  production 
set  a  record  at  10.8  billion  bushels. 

Also  infiuenclng  the  loss  of  price  competi- 
tiveness has  been  the  International  Grains 
Agreement.  The  wheat  marketing  organiza- 
tions supported  the  I.O.A..  providing  we 
could  remain  competitive  in  our  traditional 
markets.  This  we  have  not  been  able  to  do. 
In  fact,  we  have  had  to  price  below  the  IGA 
minimum  In  order  to  make  sales.  And  we 
have  lost  sales  because  of  this  non-competl- 
tiveness. 

For  Instance,  Brazil  issued  a  worldwide 
tender  for  100,000  tons  on  October  23.  The 
United  States  sold  75.000  tons.  To  make  this 
sale,  however,  we  had  to  price  our  wheat  10 
cents  per  bushel  below  the  IGA  minimum. 
And  in  spite  of  being  below  the  minimum, 
Argentina,  whose  IGA  pegged  price  at  the 
Gulf  is  the  same  as  the  United  SUtes.  offered 
at  three  cents  per  bushel  below  our  price  and 
sold  25.000  tons.  Other  fob.  offers  were  re- 
ceived from  Australia  at  six  cents  under  the 
U.S.  price,  Prance  at  21  cents  under  and 
Spain  at  17  cents  under.  Romania  offered 
wheat  at  the  same  price  as  the  United  States. 
Also,  the  United  Kingdom  estimated  a  need 
for  500.000  to  700.000  tons  of  filler  wheat  this 
year.  We  have  not  been  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  because  our  wheat 
has  been  priced  10  to  15  cents  per  bushel 
higher  than  wheat  offered  by  the  EEC. 
Sweden    Spain.   Bulgaria  and   Romania. 

A  French  sale  was  made  to  Turkey  at  more 
than  12  cents  p>er  bushel  under  the  I.G.A. 
minimum  due  to  freight  Interpretations  of 
the  agreement.  This  again  prevented  a  pos- 
sible U.S.  sale. 


Other  freight  interpretations  and  quality 
up-grading  of  I.G.A.  pegged  wheats  has  made 
the  United  States  non-competitive  in  many 
areas.  Non-member  wheats  are  being  priced 
under  U.S.  wheat.  For  Instance,  Russian  441 
is  priced  at  more  than  $2.00  per  ton  under 
Hard  Red  Winter,  13.6  per  cent  protein,  in 
Rotterdam  and  Russian  SKS,  14  per  cent  pro- 
tein, is  about  $4.80  per  ton  under  U.S.  Spring, 
14  per  cent  protein.  In  the  United  King- 
dom around  the  first  of  March. 

The  facts  clearly  show  the  United  States 
is  not  price  competitive  In  many  of  our  tradi- 
tional markets.  And  we  must  be  competitive 
If  we  are  to  sell.  Our  wheat  exports  can 
bounce  back  with  an  aggressive  price  com- 
jjetltlveness  program  through  the  coordi- 
nated efforts  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, grain  trade  and  producers. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENDATION  OP 
SENATOR  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation's  Newsletter  contained 
an  editorial  entitled  "Copy  Success," 
written  by  Donald  T.  Donnelly.  The  ar- 
ticle was  written  to  offer  advice  to  the 
new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Clifford 
Hardin. 

In  the  course  of  his  writing,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly paid  great  tribute  to  our  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  who 
Is  a  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  commend  its  reading  to  Senators  as 
a  deserving  commendation  to  Senator 
Anderson  for  his  outstanding  work  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  and  for  his  pro- 
found insight  into  the  responsibilities  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion's News  Letter.  Jan.  20.  1969 1 
Food  for  THOtroHT;   Copt  Success 
(By  Donald  T.  Donnelly) 

The  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin,  who  takes  office  today,  is 
getting  a  great  deal  of  advice  as  he  begins 
his  new  work  in  Washington. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  better  qualified  to 
advise  the  Secretary  than  a  man  who  held 
the  same  position  under  comparable  condi- 
tions. Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D.)  of 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Anderson  had  been  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  he  Joined 
President  Truman's  cabinet  in  1945.  In  the 
1946  election  the  Republicans  gained  control 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  Admin- 
istration faced  a  situation  where  members 
of  the  other  party  controlled  the  Legislative 
Branch.  Because  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
had  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  legis- 
lative process,  he  made  some  wise  decisions 
In  a  period  which  could  have  been  a  very 
trying  one  for  a  man  of  less  experience. 

Mr.  Anderson  recalled  the  events  of  1947 
and  1948  In  an  address  at  Michigan  State 
University  in  February.  1961,  when  he  ap- 
peared on  the  platform  with  four  other  for- 
mer Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Here  are  his 
words: 

"The  first  thing  a  Cabinet  member  must 
understand — and  never  forget — Is  that  he  is 
a  part  of  the  administration.'  This  means  he 
is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  government.  He  is  held  accountable  In- 
directly through  the  President  of  the  United 
States  rather  than  dlrctly  by  the  voters. 

"As  a  consequence,  he  Is  subject  to  all  the 
pressures  that  come  to  focus  on  the  Execu- 
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may  be  why  none  of  them  has  been  elected 
to  Congress  and  why  no  major  farm  law  Is 
named  for  any  of  them. 

State  and  Country  Farm  Bureaus  seeking 
to  improve  and  expand  their  activities  have 
been  well  advised  to  "Copy  Success."  The 
results  are  gratifying. 

Senator  Anderson  is  too  modest  a  man  to 
advise  Secretary  Hardin  to  "Copy  Success." 
But  if  he  did,  the  advice  would  be  excellent. 
And  If  this  advice  were  followed  the  results 
likely  would  be  gratifying. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 
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Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President,   in 
recent  months,  a  number  of  important 
investigations  of  inefficiency  and  waste  in 
the  Federal  Government  have  been  pub- 
lished. A  study  by  the  independent  Con- 
gressional Quarterly,  June  28, 1968  for  ex- 
ample, estimated  that  $10.8  billion  could 
be  eliminated  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  budget  with  no  lowering  of  the 
level  of  national  security.  A  report  by 
Richard  Stubbings,  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Congressional  Record,  February 
7,  1969,  pages  3171-3176,  presented  hard 
evidence  that  many  of  our  most  costly 
weapons  systems  perform  at  a  level  sub- 
stantially below  expectation.  It  also  in- 
dicated that  those  systems  whose  produc- 
tion generated  the  greatest  profits  dis- 
played the  largest  performance  shortfall. 
A  paper  by  Robert  Benson,  Washington 
Monthly.  March  1969,  presented  evidence 
that  a  $9.2  billion  reduction  in  the  de- 
fense budget  could  be  achieved  without 
loss   of  military   capability.   Benson,   a 
former  Defense  Department  official,  ar- 
gued that  over  one-half  of  this  waste  is 
attributable    to    inefficient    manpower 
management  by  the  Pentagon. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  encountered  numerous 
instances  of  inconsistent,  uneconomic 
practices  in  Federal  agencies.  These  have 
dealt  with  both  military  procurement 
matters  and  the  application  of  discount- 
ing analysis  to  proposed  investments 
throughout  the  Government.  The  exist- 
ence of  cost  overnms  entailing  unex- 
pected expenditures  of  billions  of  dollars 
and  the  construction  of  public  works 
projects  which  return  far  less  production 
for  society  than  comparable  private  in- 
vestments are  now  well  documented. 

In  the  past  few  days,  yet  another  report 
giving  evidence  to  the  inefficiency  of  Gov- 
ernment practices  has  appeared.  This 
survey  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Louis  Cassels, 
of  United  Press  International.  On  the 
basis  of  a  month-long  investigation,  Mr 
Cassels  estimates  that  "at  least  $10  bil- 
lion and  probably  much  more  than  that" 
is  being  wasted  each  year  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Mr.  Cassels  concludes  that 
the  elimination  of  this  waste  is  a  major 
responsibUity  of  the  planning-program- 
ing-Budgeting  System  now  being  devel- 
oped in  the  executive  branch.  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  this  conclusion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Cas- 
sels' article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
Apr.  23.  19691 
UNrria)   Przss   Intehnational    Investigative 
Repobt:    U.S.  Budget  Waste  Tab:   $10-to- 
$30  Billion  a  Year;  Spending  by  Hunch, 
Pork  Barrel  and  a  Prayer 

(By  Louis  Cassels) 
The    U.S.    government    is    wasting    huge 
sums— at  least  $10  billion  a  year  and  prob- 
ably  much   more   than    that— by   spending 
money  blindly. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  a  month-long 
Investigation  of  Federal  budgetary  practices 
by  United  Press  International. 

The  inquiry  which  ranges  fr^m  the  White 
House  to  Capitol  Hill  and  into  numerous 
departments  and  agencies  disclosed  that: 

Little  progress  has  been  made  in  applying 
to  civilian  agencies  the  system  introduced  in 
the  Pentagon  by  former  Defe.ise  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  under  waich  program 
decisions  are  supposed  to  be  b  sed  on  objec- 
tive analysis  of  costs  and  results. 

Even  in  the  Defense  Department,  system- 
atic analysis  thus  far  has  been  applied 
mainly  to  new  weapons  systems  and  has  had 
very  limited  impact  on  the  bulk  of  military 
spending. 

As  a  result,  most  Federal  spending  deci- 
sions—military and  civilian— are  still  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  hunches,  hopes  and  pork 
barrel  politics  rather  than  hard  facts. 

Costly  programs,  once  launched,  ,ire  con- 
tinued or  expanded  year  after  year,  without 
sufficient  effort  being  made  to  determine 
whether  they  are  actually  achieving  their 
supposed  objectives. 

The  government's  left  hand  often  doesn't 
know— or  care— what  its  right  hand  is  doing 
It  is  not  unusual  to  And  8  to  10  different 
agencies  working  in  the  same  field  with  little 
or  no  coordination.  This  leads  to  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  programs,  and  in  some 
cases  to  such  spectacles  as  one  government 
agency  spending  money  i$30  million)  to  sub- 
sidize tobacco  farmers  while  another  govern- 
ment agency  is  trying  (with  $8  million)  to 
discourage  clgaret  smoking. 

In  mlliUry  procurement  particularly  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  social  programs,  the 
government  gets  locked  Into  long-term  com- 
mitments running  Into  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars thru  "foot-in-the-door"  programs  that 
cost  little  at  first  but  a  great  deal  later.  In 
some  cases.  Congress  legislates  without  de- 
manding adequate  information  about  ulti- 
mate costs.  In  others,  it's  misled  by  flagrant 
underestimates  of  what  certain  programs  or 
weapons  systems  eventually  will  cost. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  tell  exactly 
how  many  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  are  being 
wasted — or  spent  ineffectively— because  of 
haphazard  spending  policies. 

"The  horrible  truth,"  said  a  high  career 
official  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  "is 
that  neither  the  President  nor  Congress  nor 
anyone  else  really  knows  enough  about  what 
the  government  Is  doing,  and  what  results 
Its  programs  are  achieving  to  speak  with 
certainty  about  how  much  waste  there  Is  In 
our  $200  billion  a  year  Federal  budget." 

Pressed  for  an  estimate,  he  said  $20  billion 
to  $30  bllUon  a  year  would  be  a  "reallstlo 
guess." 

The  more  rational  approach  was  supposed- 
ly Introduced  throughout  the  government  In 
August.  1965.  when  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  announced,  with  considerable  fan- 
fare, that  he  had  ordered  all  major  Federal 
agencies  to  adopt  the  so-called  "Program- 
mlng-Piannlng-Budgetlng"  (PPB)  System 
which  Mr.  McNamara  pioneered  at  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

Mr.   Johnson   said    the   new   approach   to 
budgeting  "will  enable  us  to  ftilflu  the  needs 
of  the  American  people  without  waste 
because  we  will  be  able  to  make  sounder  de- 
cisions than  ever  before." 

Under  the  PPB  system.  Federal  agencies 
are  supposed  to  follow  a  series  of  analytical 
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steps  in  determining  how  much  money  they 
need  from  Congress.  Step  No.  1  Is  to  Identify 
an  objective  as  clearly  and  precisely  as  pos- 
sible. Step  No.  2  Is  to  consider  alternative 
ways  of  achieving  the  objective,  comparing 
them  in  terms  of  their  relative  cost  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Step  No.  3  Is  to  choose  the  alternative 
which  promises  to  accomplish  the  most  for 
the  money.  Step  No.  4  Is  to  follow  up  a  pro- 
gram after  It  Is  In  operation,  to  measure  Its 
actual  results  and  make  sure  It's  working 
out  as  expected. 

Advocates  of  PPB  have  developed  some 
rather  sophisticated  techniques  for  analyzing 
the  "cost-effectiveness  ratio"  of  an  existing 
or  proposed  program.  However,  the  reliability 
of  these  techniques  Is  a  subject  of  dispute 
among  economists. 

Some  critics,  such  as  Prof.  Frederick  C. 
Mosher  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  con- 
tend  the  system  will  never  work  well  because 
many  government  decisions  entail  considera- 
tions that  cannot  be  reduced  to  quantitative 
terms. 

Because  PPB  would  bring  under  anal;rtcal 
scrutiny  all  Federal  activities — even  the 
sacred  cow  programs  dearest  to  bureaucrats 
and  politicians — the  Introduction  of  the  sys- 
tem Into  civilian  agencies  has  not  been 
hailed  with  universal  glee  here. 

A  survey  of  25  major  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  showed  that  all  of  them  now 
have  at  least  some  machinery  for  systematic 
analysis. 

But  the  survey  turned  up  only  three 
civilian  agencies  which  are  making  more  than 
token  use  of  systematic  analysis  in  planning, 
reviewing  and  revlsng  ther  programs.  These 
are  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  (HEW),  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  the  Labor  Department.  Even  In  these 
agencies,  PPB  is  still  in  its  Infancy. 

OVERLAP,    duplication    AND    CONTRADICTION 

The  biggest  cause  of  government  waste.  In 
the  opinion  of  many  Administration  and  con- 
gressional officials,  is  the  long-standing  prac- 
tice on  drafting  appropriations  bills  on  an 
agency-by-agency  basis. 

Until  very  recently,  no  serious  attempt  was 
made  at  the  White  House  or  Congress  to 
look  at  government  spending  on  a  functional 
basis — that  is,  to  examine  simultaneously  and 
critically  all  of  the  things  that  are  being 
done  by  all  Federal  agencies  In  a  particular 
field. 

This  lack  of  overview  may  not  have  been 
a  particularly  serious  matter  In  years  past, 
whan  society  was  simpler,  the  government 
less  active,  and  the  lines  of  responsibility 
more  clearly  drawn. 

Today,  however,  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
major  government  function  that  does  not 
cut  across  department  or  agency  lines.  A  re- 
cent survey  by  the  Senate  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  showed  that  10  agencies  are 
involved  in  manpower  programs:  18  agencies 
are  conducting  programs  to  improve  the  nat- 
ural environment;  and  20  have  something  to 
do  with  health. 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  President  Nixon's 
chief  adviser  on  urban  affairs  and  a  veteran 
of  two  Democratic  administrations,  says  the 
government  now  has  so  many  programs 
spread  thru  so  many  agencies  it  Is  hard  for 
policy  makers  "Just  to  keep  up  with  what  is 
going  on,"  let  alone  achieve  any  kind  of  true 
co-ordination. 

As  a  freshman  member  of  Congress.  Rep. 
William  V.  Roth  Jr..  R-Del.,  was  profoundly 
shocked  last  year  to  discover  that  no  one 
here  could  tell  him  how  many  Federal  aid 
programs  are  currently  In  operation. 

He  set  out  to  make  his  own  list.  After 
eight  months  of  patient  interrogation  of  In- 
dividual agencies,  he  managed  to  Identify 
1.050  separate  programs  under  which  Fed- 
eral money  la  given  or  loaned  to  states,  cities. 
Institutions  or  Individuals. 

Rep.  Roth  has  neither  the  staff  nor  the 
authority  to  determine  how  much  overlap- 
ping and  duplication  there  Is  In  this  welter 


of  Federal  activity.  But  he  figures  there's 
bound  to  be  a  lot  when — to  cite  Just  one 
field  as  an  example — 15  agencies  are  dispen- 
sing funds  thru  211  separate  programs  to 
support  higher  education. 

Specific  cases  of  overlap,  duplication  and 
even  direct  contradiction  betvireen  Federal 
programs  come  to  light  often  enough  to  Indi- 
cate that  Rep.  Roth  has  soimd  grounds  for 
this  suspicion. 

Item:  The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, investigating  the  Government's  marine 
science  activities  (on  which  11  agencies  spend 
nearly  $500  million  a  year),  found  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  preparing  to  explore 
underwater  manganese  deposits  which  had 
only  recently  been  extensively  and  expen- 
sively studied  by  the  Geological  survey. 

Item:  The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  will  spend  $8  million  this 
year  on  efforts  to  discourage  smoking,  while 
the  Agriculture  Department  will  spend  $30 
million  to  subsidize  the  growing  of  tobacco. 

Item :  The  Air  Force  Is  spending  about  $600 
million  a  year  on  Its  "Manned  Orbiting  Labo- 
ratory" project  which  Is  strikingly  similar  to 
the  spacecraft  program  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA). 
Critics  charge  that  the  manned  orbiting 
laboratory  was  put  Into  the  budget  solely  to 
gratify  the  Air  Force's  desire  for  a  piece  of 
the  action  in  space  research. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  systematic 
analysis  Is  that  spending  decisions  should  be 
based  on  a  careful  calculation  of  what  a  pro- 
gram will  cost  over  the  long  run,  rather  than 
during  Its  first  year  or  two  of  operation,  when 
It  Is  Just  getting  under  way. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  D-Wls.,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
charged  that  the  armed  forces  have  persist- 
ently misled  Congress  about  the  ultimate 
costs  of  new  weapons  systems,  such  as  the 
Antlballlstlc  Missile  (ABM)  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Sen.  Proxmlre  said  his  committee's  hear- 
ings have  established  that  the  Air  Force's 
new  C15  airplane  "will  probably  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  $2  billion  more  than  the 
original  contract  celling  of  $3  billion." 

Sen.  Proxmlre  said  the  Pentagon's  "noto- 
rious" readiness  to  permit  a  military  contrac- 
tor to  double  or  triple  his  original  price  tag 
has  encouraged  the  practice  of  "buy-in  bid- 
ding" which  a  firm  deliberately  enters  an 
absurdly  low  bid  In  order  to  obtain  a  defense 
contract,  and  then  puts  In  a  whopping  claim 
for  "unexpected"  extra  costs. 

He  said  the  Pentagon  could  stop  "buy-In 
bidding"  m  a  hurry  If  it  began  slapping  se- 
vere j>enaltles  on  contractors  whose  costs  run 
far  higher  than  the  original  estimate. 

Efforts  are  being  made,  both  In  the  Ad- 
ministration and  in  Congress,  to  provide  gov- 
ernment decision  makers  with  more  of  the 
kind  of  Information  they  must  have  to  make 
sound  choices  about  spending. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  Instituted  an 
"overview"  system  under  which  activities  will 
be  grouped  for  bureau  review  by  function 
rather  than  merely  by  agency.  This  means, 
for  example,  that  manpMDwer  programs  of  all 
agencies  eventually  will  be  examined  by  one 
section  of  the  bureau,  all  education  programs 
by  another,  and  so  on. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
chairman.  Rep.  Mahon,  has  introduced  a  res- 
olution that  would  require  every  congres- 
sional committee,  when  recommending  crea- 
tion or  expansion  of  any  Federal  program,  to 
submit  cost  estimates  for  the  first  five  years 
of  its  operation.  This  could  help  Congress 
avoid  getting  mousetrapped  by  "foot  In  the 
door"  programs. 

Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  D-Ark.,  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  wants 
Congress  to  establish  a  "government  program 
evaluation  commission."  It  would  be  similar 
to  the  Hoover  Commission,  Rep.  Mills  said, 
but  would  study  the  substance  rather  than 
Just  the  efficiency  of  each  Federal  activity, 
seeking  to  Identify  redundant  and  Inefficient 
programs. 


All  of  these  initiatives  will  encounter  quiet 
but  formidable  opposition  from  people,  in 
and  out  of  government,  who  fear  that  ration- 
al analysis  might  lead  to  drastic  cutbacks  or 
even  elimination  of  their  pet  programs.  This 
opposition,  being  Intense  and  focused,  Is  like- 
ly to  prevail  over  the  rather  diffuse  public 
Interest  in  reducing  waste — unless  or  until 
the  long-suffering  American  taxpayer  really 
sees  red. 


FIRST   BIBLIOGRAPHY   OP 
CONSUMER  WRITINGS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  publication 
of  the  first  bibliography  of  consumer 
writings. 

Published  by  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Consumer  Interests,  the  volume 
for  the  first  time  pulls  together  in  one 
place  titles  of  more  than  2,000  books, 
booklets,  pamphlets,  and  films  in  the 
consumer  area. 

Its  value  to  a  cross  section  of  the  pop- 
ulation— from  individual  consumer  to 
professional  consumerist — is  self-evi- 
dent. 

The  pages  of  my  copy,  I  know,  soon 
will  be  well  worn,  as  I  use  it  both  as  an 
aid  to  the  father  of  eight  and  as  an 
elected  official. 

Anyone  wishing  a  copy  may  obtain  it 
for  65  cents  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  Those  few  pennies.  I 
think,  could  lead  to  considerable  savings 
for  most  of  us. 


THE  SECOND  DECADE  FOR  THE  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Prof.  John  L.  Hazard,  of  Michigan 
State  University,  delivered  a  thoughtful 
and  informative  address  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Washington  by  the  Council  of 
Lake  Erie  Ports.  Professor  Hazard,  who 
is  an  expert  in  the  field  of  transportation, 
has  made  an  indepth  study  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  during 
its  first  10  years  of  operation.  His  analysis 
pointed  out  the  major  problems  which 
have  confronted  this  great  international 
waterway  as  well  as  its  lasting  accom- 
plishments and  values. 

Of  special  significance  are  Professor 
Hazard's  comments  on  the  emerging  is- 
sues and  various  alternatives  which  must 
be  faced,  both  in  the  next  few  years  and 
during  following  decades,  if  the  Seaway 
is  to  realize  its  full  potential.  In  order 
that  this  excellent  presentation  of  the 
current  and  future  role  of  this  primary 
transportation  arterj'  for  the  economic 
heartland  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent may  be  available  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public  in  general.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  Second  Decade  op  the  Seaway 

As  the  second  decade  of  the  Seaway  ap- 
proaches, three  questions  emerge  for  timely 
consideration  and  decision. 

1.  How  well  has  the  Seaway  been  utilized? 

2.  What  issues  will  require  decision  during 
the  second  decade? 

3.  What  major  alternatives  and  avenues  are 
open  for  positive  regional  response? 

In  this  context,  it  will  be  well  to  clarify 
terms  of  reference  and  my  conceptual  frame- 
work. The  Seaway  Is  a  deep-water  dimension 
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Competltlon  overland  has  Intensified.  Major 
innovations  are  being  made  In  ocean  vessel 
dimensions  and  size  and  few  are  designed  for 
lake  service.  Significant  construction  pro- 
grams under  way  at  the  seaboard  ports  and 
on  the  inland  waterways  promise  a  more 
competitive  environment  in  the  immediate 
future.  This  is  a  healthy  state  of  affairs  for 
regional  national  trade  and  should  be  pro- 
voking a  vigorous  competitive  response  from 
the  lake  ports  and  thje  Seaway.  But  in  place 
of  such  response,  one  finds  uncertainty  about 
both  the  Interlake  and  overseas  trades.  Lake 
ports  which  have  Invested  over  $322  million 
in  port  development  over  the  past  few  dec- 
ades have,  evidently,  modest  capital  com- 
mitments for  the  next  five  years.-  Pew  in- 
novations are  planned  for  the  interlake  trades 
other  than  the  super  ore  carriers  now  under 
construction.  Overseas  lines  appear  uneasy 
about  making  major  capital  commitments  to 
replace  existing  tonnage  with  new  vessel  pro- 
totypes. And  adding  to  the  uncertainty  of 
these  already  turbulent  waters  are  the  in- 
termittent federal  pronouncements  on  toll 
increases. 

SYSTEM    MODAL    DYNAMICS 

Before  suggesting  the  Issues  facing  the 
next  decade  of  development  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  transportation  system,  it 
may  be  well  to  contemplate  the  elements 
constituting  the  system  and  how  they  Inter- 
act. The  major  direct  elements  of  the  system 
are  the  regional  requirements,  waterway,  and 
shipping  lines  and  vessels.  The  supporting 
elements  are  the  lake  ports,  inland  carriers, 
trade  Intermediaries,  and  Individual  ship- 
pers. The  patterns  of  interaction  among  the 
elements  are  not  well-known  nor  the  dy- 
namic process  of  system  development.  It  is 
known  that  all  elements  must  move  forward 
on  a  uniform  front:  otherwise,  appreciable 
lags  and  leads  are  opened,  constraining  all 
other  elements  and  total  system  development. 
It  Is  also  known  that  system  development  is 
an  imperfect  and  uneven  process  at  this-  state 
In  time  and  that  Innovative  initiative  there- 
fore shifts  from  element  to  element  in  a 
somewhat  circular  pattern. 

For    instance,    the    Seaway    constituted    a 
major  dimensional  Innovation  in  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway  a  decade  ago. 
Ship  lines  at  first   made  merely   a   routing 
decision,  filling  the  water  with  existing  ships, 
some  unsulted  to  the  trade.  Connecting  chan- 
nels and   harbors  were  adjusted   to  Seaway 
dimensions,   major   port   development  com- 
mitments were  made,  and  regional  trade  and 
transportation  requirements  were  geared  to 
the  new  route.  Then  a  breakthrough  in  taco- 
nlte  technology  (discovered  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  1951)  revitalized  the  upper 
lake  Iron  ore  reserves  and  steel  company  in- 
vestment shifted  accordingly.  New  super  ore 
carriers  were  designed  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  developed  by  a  marine  archi- 
tecture  firm   In   Cleveland.   The   U.S.   Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  altered  the  Poe  lock  de- 
sign to  accommodate  vessels  yet  to  be  placed 
for  construction.  Vessel  construction  is  now 
under  way  at  Erie  and  Manitowoc  of  new, 
economic  ore  ships  too  large  for  the  exist- 
ing St.  Lawrence  and  Welland  locks.  The  cir- 
cle of  Innovation  has  also  returned  to  ocean 
shipping  where  tanker,  dry  bulk,  and  general 
cargo  vessels  are  under  construction,  many 
too  long,  deep,  or  wide  for  existing  Seaway 
dimensions.   Thus,   the   cycle   of   Innovation 
returns  to  the  Seaway.  Decisions  made  at  the 
Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  canals  are  difficult 
and  uniquely  long  range  because  a  waterway 
built  to  last  50  years  must  accommodate  a 
third  generation  of  ships  lasting  20  years, 
and  the  ships  must  accommodate  traffic  re- 
quirements, much  of  which  will  be  new  at 
their  half  life.  The  pyramid  of  decisions  Is 
not  based  purely  on  waterway  dimensions, 
but  also  assurances  of  capacity,  tolls  and  fees, 

'  The  Port  Expenditure  Survey  made  by  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  could  Involve 
less  than  full  disclosure  of  lake  port  plans. 


season  and  continuity  and  efficiency,  priority, 
and  speed  of  through  movement. 

EMERGING     ISSTTES     AND     ALTERNATIVES 

Prom  this  admittedly  simplistic  model  of 
the  system,  elements  and  dynamics,  we  can 
move  to  the  real  world  problems  as  they  can 
be  foreseen  In  the  future  of  the  lake  ports. 

1.  Lake  ports  have  developed  well  as  for- 
eign trade  complexes  in  view  of  the  limited 
time  horizons,  early  opposition,  and  the  In- 
itiative that  they  have  had  to  exercise  In 
Seaway  developmental  matters.  Smaller  ports 
have  had  a  much  more  varied  and  generally 
depressive  experience.  While  generally  well- 
established,  the  lake  ports  will  face  more 
competition  ashore  in  the  next  decade  with 
less  assured  access  to  city  funds  committed 
In  a  larger  meastire  to  other  urban  develop- 
mental concerns.  Replacement  of  retiring 
port  administrators,  some  of  whom  have 
brought  about  heroic  changes  In  the  lake 
port  cities,  will  be  extremely  difficult.  The 
major  Issues  of  continuing  lake  pwrt  devel- 
opment appear  to  be ; 

(a)  Broadening  the  traffic  base  of  port  de- 
velopment, especially  for  the  declining  Inter- 
lake trades  that  have  remained  largely  un- 
attended. 

(b)  Attaining  a  broader  base  of  public 
support,  authority,  and  financing,  reaching 
beyond  the  Immediate  metropolitan  area. 

(c)  Developing  a  more  effective  marketing 
progfram  in  the  hinterland,  governmental 
shipping  circles,  and  overseas  trade  areas. 

(d)  Establishing  the  principle  and  prece- 
dents for  equality  of  hinterland  access  to 
competition  traffic. 

(e)  Gaining  a  broader  cooperation  between 
public  commissions,  private  terminal  oper- 
ators, and  overseas  and  Interlake  shipping 
interests  on  common  regional  development 
matters. 

(f )  Discovering  new  modes  of  organization 
and  operation  and  administrative  styles  to 
replace  retiring  port  leaders. 

(g)  Attaining  a  more  effective  and  con- 
structive regional  voice  in  informing  Seaway 
and  waterway  decisions. 

Many  of  the  alternatives  in  these  matters 
He  at  the  state  and  local  level,  but  a  number 
are  of  Federal  concern.  Canada  has  provided 
Dominion  aid  In  establishing  basic  port 
plants  In  the  upper  lake  ports.  But  lake  ports 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  have  yet  to 
achieve  formal  ocean  status.  The  National 
Harbors  Board  in  Canada  provides  for  capital 
expansion  In  major  seaboard  ports  but  not 
for  metropolitan  areas  within  the  lakes.  Port 
capital  expenditures  in  Montreal  alone  ex- 
ceed those  of  all  Canadian  lake  ports  com- 
bined. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  study  of  ocean  ports  stopped  short 
of  the  lakes.  The  Knott-Todd  Agreement  of 
1902  covering  seaboard  port  rate  parity  (and 
import-export  rates)  on  Mldcontinent  trade 
has  yet  to  be  extended  to  lake  ports.  Essential 
trade  routes  have  been  declared  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  yet  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  fleet  provides  only  modest  service  by 
the  routes  (less  than  4  percent  of  the  over- 
seas service).  As  a  consequence,  tied  (pref- 
erence) cargoes  must  still  move  cross  country 
In  pursuit  of  U.S.  flag  service.  Governmental 
agencies  are  the  largest  shippers  In  the  world 
($2.5  billion  freight  bill)  but  have  yet  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Seaway's  potential 
public  savings.  Government  Investments  In 
transportation  and  urban  redevelopment 
have  yet  to  tap  the  posslbllltes  of  port  de- 
velopment. TTie  eventual  need  to  create  mul- 
tiple state  port  authorities,  free  trade  zones, 
and  even  blnatlonal  port  and  trade  areas 
may  require  Federal  assistance  and  enable- 
ment. 

2.  Ship  lines  and  Interlake  carriers.  A  major 
cycle  of  vessel  and  marine  innovation  is 
finding  expression  In  the  ocean,  offshore,  and 
Inland  waterway  trades.  Many  of  these  in- 
novations have  promising  potential  for  re- 
vitalizing the  Interlake  trades  or  expanding 
overseas   options    (Including   barges,   united 
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vessels,  ro-ro  and  container  ships,  and  high 
speed  ground  effects  craft  as  well  as  Improved 
ship  automation,  control  system,  and  naviga- 
tion aids).  Few  of  these  major  innovations 
have  moved  beyond  the  idea  stage  In  the 
lakes.  Whether  this  Is  because  of  the  absence 
of  research  and  development  expenditure  in 
the  lake  states  and  provinces,  the  limited 
part  of  the  Federal  maritime  construction 
dollars  spent  in  the  lake  states  (less  than  4.6 
percent  in  1964-66),  the  lack  of  ship  con- 
struction aids  or  tax  deferrals  to  the  Inter- 
lake trades,  the  modest  U.S.  merchant  marine 
participation  In  the  trade,  or  the  lack  of 
certainty  and  constructive  forum  for  the 
overseas  lines  is  not  entirely  certain.  It  la 
In  all  probability  a  combination  of  these  fac- 
tors and  in  that  case  a  number  of  alterna- 
tives for  consideration  Is  presented: 

(a)  Assurance  that  more  research  and 
development  expenditures  will  be  directed 
to  revltallzatlon  of  the  lake  and  overseas 
trades. 

(b)  Pilot  and  demonstration  projects  In- 
volving Federal  participation  on  the  lakes. 

(c)  More  marine  engineering,  design,  and 
construction  studies  within  the  lakes  and 
revamping  the  present  Federal  construc- 
tion program  and  subsidies  to  facilitate  com- 
petitive participation  by  lake  yards. 

(d)  Consideration  of  the  merit  of  afford- 
ing the  lake  lines  tax  deferral  on  ship  re- 
placement accumulations  as  already  apply 
to  ocean  shipping. 

(e)  Studies  of  the  organization  of  the 
lake  maritime  industry  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing the  most  effective,  competitive  and  In- 
novative structure. 

(f)  Selective  opening  of  cabotage  laws  to 
facilitate  a  cross-border  Infusion  of  com- 
petitive innovation  and  Integration  within 
the  lake  trades. 

(g)  Studies  of  prospective  integration  of 
the  lake  trades  with  the  Inland  waterway 
system, 

(h)  Altering  the  system  of  subsidy-pref- 
erence that  ties  regional  aid  contribution  to 
flag  line  decision  by  either: 

(1)  Requiring  minimum  line  performance 
on  trade  routes  certified  for  subsidy. 

(2)  Altering  the  operating  subsidy  system 
to  reward  performance  rather  than  cost  dif- 
ferentials. 

(3)  Selective  removal  of  preference  where 
regional    trade    requirements    go    unserved. 

(1)  Providing  the  overseas  lines  (primari- 
ly foreign)  with  assurance  on  tolls,  fees, 
season,  capacity,  and  continuity  so  that 
they  may  proceed  with  long  range  capital 
commitments  with  greater  certainty. 

3.  Waterway  development.  Waterway  de- 
velopment started  with  the  Seaway  at  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  has  moved  up  lake  and 
river  through  the  Welland.  connecting  chan- 
nels, and  Into  the  recesses  of  the  major  lake 
ports  over  the  past  decade.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  the  larger  Poe  lock  at  the  "Soo" 
and  extension  of  the  navigation  season  into 
January  this  year,  the  Initiative  shifts  back 
to  the  Niagara  escarpment  and  St.  Lawrence, 
now  the  weakest  link  In  the  system.  The 
major  Issue,  in  my  opinion,  is  when  to  dupli- 
cate the  project  and  how  large  and  deep  to 
build  it.  The  Importance  of  this  decision  is 
that  It  Is  likely  to  set  the  limits  to  ocean 
access  for  the  next  50  years.  Subordinate 
Issues  appear  to  be  who  will  take  the  Initia- 
tive, where,  and  for  how  much.  In  this 
respect,  Canada  has  taken  the  initiative  and 
burden  at  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  United  States  at  the  connect- 
ing channels  and  upper  lakes.  The  United 
States  spends  more  public  funds  on  system 
development  than  does  Canada,  but  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  Seaway  entitles  with  tolls 
has  sharpened  Canadian  awareness  of  her 
share  of  the  burden  at  the  St.  Lawrence.  As 
a  consequence,  some  reluctance  may  be  ex- 
pected from  Canada  about  further  project 
expansion  and,  consequently,  the  United 
States  may  have  to  be  prepared  to  carry  more 
of  the  Initiative  and  financial  responsibilities 


in  those  sections.  While  project  expansion  Is 
imminent,  expansion  of  capacity  can  be  pro- 
vided by  extension  of  season,  programmed 
lockages,  improvements  In  project  efficiency, 
enllghted  pilotage  rules.  Improved  naviga- 
tion aides,  and  removal  of  Impediments  to 
continuity  of  vessel  movement. 

Beyond  the  immediate  connecting  channel 
problems  Is  a  variety  of  Issues  that  might  be 
referred  to  as  system  integration.  Selective 
reciprocal  suspension  of  North  American 
cabotage  laws  might  permit  a  better  integra- 
tion of  services  to  the  multiple  lake  port  net- 
works on  both  sides  of  the  border.  Through 
lake-inland  waterway  commerce  will  require 
projects  designed  to  Improve  the  Integration 
of  the  Inland  waterway  system  and  the  lakes. 
Ultimately,  the  Imperfect  natural  configura- 
tion of  the  lakes  must  be  dealt  with  and  may 
necessitate  studies  of  cutoff  canals  across 
upper  peninsula  Michigan,  the  Ontario  pen- 
insula, and  even  lower  peninsula  Michigan. 
Instead  of  dealing  with  the  multiple  al- 
ternatives Involved  In  addressing  these  wa- 
terway development  Issues,  I  shall  simply 
assert  that  they  deserve  early  study,  con- 
sideration, and  commitment  If  the  other  ele- 
ments of  system-wide  adaptation  are  ex- 
pected to  proceed  In  succession, 

4.  Inland  access  of  the  lake  ports  and 
Great  Lakes-St.  LawTence  system  has  not 
proceeded  especially  well.  Some  of  the  upper 
lake  ports  have  received  equitable  through 
service  from  terminal  railroad  systems  and 
lower  lake  ports  from  shorter  hauling  truck 
lines.  But  under  the  influence  of  looser  rate 
regulation  and  service  innovations,  railroad 
long  haul  competition  has  intenslfled.  Re- 
gional shipping  interests  could  applaud 
marginal  cost  based  rates,  even  if  selective 
and  comf>elled  by  water  comp>etitlon,  as  well 
as  the  new  service  options  (container  trains, 
rental  trains,  unit  trains,  volume  rates,  etc.). 
For  a  time,  lake  ports  opposed  these  rate 
reductions  on  selective  Items  on  a  case  by 
case  basis,  while  chambers  of  commerce,  the 
Interlake  trades,  and  shippers  merely  ob- 
served. With  increased  railroad  consolida- 
tions and  mergers,  the  pattern  of  selective 
rate  reduction  has  spread  and  the  interlake 
trades,  many  shippers,  and  whole  cities  are 
no  longer  Immune.  One  question,  at  this 
point,  is  who  will  cover  the  burden  of  over- 
head once  volume  shippers  needs  are  accom- 
modated if  competitive  transport  options 
are  eliminated. 

More  germane  to  the  lake  port  situation  Is 
the  issue  of  equality  of  Inland  access.  Instead 
of  opposing  rate  reductions  and  progress  In 
service  innovations  to  other  gateways  and 
markets,  the  lake  ports  Eire  merely  asking 
for  equal  applications  In  analogous  situa- 
tions. It  no  longer  appears  financially  feas- 
ible or  effective  for  the  lake  ports  to  ap- 
proach rate  discrimination  on  a  case  by  case 
basis.  The  lake  ports  appear  to  be  searching 
for  precedent  setting  cases  and  a  declara- 
tion of  principle.  The  recent  reductions  on 
soybeans  to  Gulf  ports,  making  the  rates 
from  central  Illinois  higher  to  Chicago,  and 
on  coal  from  southern  Ohio  and  to  Essex vi lie, 
Michigan  lower  than  to  by-passed  Toledo 
(less  than  half  the  distance  and  en  route) 
offer  the  possibility  of  precedents  Involving 
both  the  Interlake  and  overseas  trades.  The 
search  for  principle  on  Inland  equality  will 
continue,  for  without  equal  access  to  Inland 
traffic  controlled  by  a  potential  competitor, 
the  lake  ports'  location  and  any  waterborne 
trade  are  In  Jeopardy. 

The  Issue  of  Inland  access  Is  not  limited 
to  equitable  rates,  even  if  rates  are  attained, 
there  Is  no  assurance  of  extension  of  service, 
transshipment  privileges,  or  cost  absorptions. 
Access  to  governmental  shipments  remains 
uncertain  as  long  as  preferences  obtain  and 
flag  lines  limit  service.  Reduced  rates  to  gov- 
ernment agencies  (Section  22  rates)  and 
agreed  rates  In  Canada  have  yet  to  be  applied 
In  equal  measure  to  lake  ports.  The  whole 
complex  system  of  distance  scales,  class  rat- 


ings and  exceptions,  and  import-export  rates 
applies  differently  to  seaboard  and  lake  ports. 
Alternative  approaches  to  achieving  equal 
access  for  the  lake  ports  are  many. 

(a)  A  Knott-Todd  type  of  agreement  rul- 
ing from  the  I.C.C,  offering  lake  ports  parity 
access  to  Mldcontinent  Imports  and  exports 
with  seaboard  ports  already  covered. 

(b)  Designation  of  the  major  lake  ports 
as  ocean  ports  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  according  similar  treatment  and 
service  alternatives. 

(c)  Applications  for  relief  under  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  (Sec.  1(6))  prohibi- 
tion of  unjust  discrimination,  (Sec.  500  and 
Sec.  142)  to  promote  and  develop  water 
transportation,  and  (Sec.  15)  which  requires 
the  establishment  of  through  routes  and  rea- 
sonable Joint  rates  with  water  carriers, 

(d)  Amend  the  minimum  rule  of  rate 
making  (Sec.  15a,  Transportation  Act  of 
1958)  to  require  Commission  consideration 
of  the  effect  of  rates  "lower  than  a  reasonable 
minimum"  on  other  modes  of  transportation. 

(e)  Alter  the  subsidy  system  to  provide 
Incentives  for  U.S.  flag  service  to  the  route 
or  elimination  of  preferences  If  they  do  not. 

(f)  Require  closer  scrutiny  of  govern- 
ment agency  use  of  circuitous  or  uneconomic 
routes. 

(g)  Consider  removal  of  Section  22  rates 
and  agreed  rates  to  governmental  agencies. 

(h)  Institute  a  Midwestern  Governor's  re- 
quest for  examination  of  the  import-export 
class  rate  structure  before  the  I.C.C.  as  the 
southern  governors  did  In  the  1930's.  with 
a  view  to  evidencing  the  degree  of  lake  port 
discrimination  and  seeking  a  uniform  ap- 
plication of  distance  scales,  class  and  excep- 
tions ratings,  and  rates  to  all  ports. 

OPENING  AVENtTES  OF  REGIONAL  RESPONSE 

A  good  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward regional  organization  and  unity  since 
the  advent  of  Seaway  construction.  No  single 
organization  represented  all  Mldcontinent 
states  and  provinces  and  now  the  Council  of 
Lake  Erie  Ports,  the  International  Association 
of  Great  Lakes  Ports,  the  Great  Lakes  Task 
Force,  the  Great  Lakes  Commission,  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  Commission,  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Regional  Commission  and  other  pri- 
vate groups  have  formed  working  organiza- 
tions with  broad  and  varied  developmental 
mandates.  Moreover,  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Great  Lakes  Ports,  the  Lake  Car- 
riers Association,  Dominion  Marine  Associa- 
tion, and  International  Joint  Commission 
reach  across  the  border  that  divides  the  lakes 
and  the  Mldcontinent.  This  may  well  be  the 
pattern  of  the  future  as  common  lake,  re- 
source, and  economic  developmental  prob- 
lems emerge.  The  problem  is  no  longer  lack 
of  regional  organization  but  how  to  harness 
the  resources  and  concert  the  purposes  of 
multiple  organizations.  At  the  Federal  level, 
the  question  is  what  avenues  should  be 
opened  and  support  provided  for  a  responsi- 
ble expression  of  regional  Initiatives.  So  far, 
the  concern  of  governmental  decentralization 
has  been  with  cities  and  states,  but  most  of 
the  problems  of  the  lakes  and  Seaway  are 
of  a  regional  nature  involving  the  North 
American  Mldcontinent. 

Any  program  for  responsibly  harnessing 
regional  potentials  must  start  with  a  clear 
definition  of  projects  and  priorities,  and 
that  will  require  some  research  and  develop- 
ment close  to  the  scene.  Former  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara's  assertion  to  Midwest- 
em  congressmen  questioning  the  regional 
Imbalance  of  research  and  development 
funds  was.  "We  seek  the  best  brains  and  go 
where  they  are.  And.  generally  speaking, 
they  are  not  in  the  Midwest."  Mldcontinent 
universities  grant  more  than  30  percent  of 
all  advanced  degrees  in  science  and  engi- 
neering and  even  higher  proportions  in  other 
fields.  Three  of  ih".  Mldcontinent  univer- 
sities rank  among  the  top  10  in  the  nation 
In  educational  evaluations.  It  is  more  likely, 
as  President  Harrington  of  the  University  of 
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Wlaconsln  put  ^he  case,'  "Does  this  show  that 
the  contracts  go   where  the  brains  are?'  No. 
It  means  that^he  brains  go  where  the  con- 
tracts are."  In  jshort.  Is  the  Midwest  experi- 
encing a  braid  drain  for  lack  of  research 
and  developmeiit  Investment?  Very  little  of 
the  basic  reseafch  on  the  Seaway  or  the  in- 
terlake   trades  Ihas   been  done   In   the  Mld- 
conUnent «  Mo^t  of  the  Issues   that   I  have 
raised  on  watefway  development,  measuring 
regional   requli^ements,   design   of   new   ves- 
sel prototypes.  Inland  access,  port  and  urban 
development,  afid  access  to  traffic  decision 
centers  are  amenable  to  objective  research. 
Some  of  the  rabearch  should  be  done  close 
to    the    scene    by    qualified    researchers    fa- 
miliar with  the  variables  and  circumstances 
unique  to  the  likes.  Otherwise,  development 
and  Implementation  Is  apt  to  run  headlong 
Into   realities  abd   constraints   not   properly 
envisaged.    Decisions    by    Federal    agencies 
would  then  be  pased  on  sound  premise  and 
adequate  Infoniatlon  about  regional  objec- 
tives   and    capabilities.    Otherwise,    respon- 
sible regional   Ifaltlatlves  may  give  way   to 
frustrated  sectionalism  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  Ithe  nation  and  North  Amer- 
ica Impaired.       I 

I  am  attempting  to  examine  the  major  is- 
sues ahd  potentials  for  renewal  of  the  Great 
Lakes-Sl".  Lawrehce  system  In  a  project  Ini- 
tiated by  Joe  Cook  and  supported  by  the 
Upper  Great  likes  Regional  Commission. 
The  Issues  and  jpotentlals  are  to  be  trans- 
lated Into  researphable  proposition.  Then  we 
uggest  ways  and  means  of 
;  necessary  research  within 
apablUtles  of  Mldcontlnent 
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WAGE   GAEb^ISHMENT   SYSTEM 
>ER  ATTACK 

Mr.  PROXJV^IRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
wage  gamishirtent  system  In  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  has  come  under  legal  attack 
through  the  attorneys  for  the  NAACP 
legal  defense  fUnd.  A  case  was  triggered 
by  Mrs.  Christitie  Sniadach,  who  makes 
$65  a  week  wc^klng  for  an  instrument 
company  in  Milwaukee. 

Despite  the  ^act  that  this  low  salary 
barely  qualifiesj  as  a  living  wage,  a  fi- 
nance companyi  was  able  to  attach  more 
than  one-half  of  her  weekly  salary. 
leaving  her  witi  only  $31.59  a  week  on 
which  to  live. 

What  is  evei  more  shocking,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  finance  company  was 
able  to  obtain  t  lis  garnishment  without 
even  a  judicial  Hearing  or  without  serv- 
ing any  notice  cm  Mrs.  Sniadach. 

Although  Wisconsin  is  usually  in  the 
forefront  in  consumer  protection  legis- 
lation. I  am  Sony  to  say  that  it  is  far  be- 
hind in  its  wage  garnishment  law.  A 
total  of  34  Statjs  have  prohibited  wage 
garnishments  ir  the  absence  of  a  court 
judgment.  However,  in  16  States,  includ- 
ing Wisconsin,  it  is  possible  for  a  credi- 
tor to  garnishee  i  person's  wages  without 
a  formal  court  j  jdgment. 

This  throwback  to  19th  century  law 
is  being  challenged  on  constitutional 
grounds  by  the  legal  defense  fund  of  the 
NAACP.  If  successful,  low-income  work- 
ers would  at  long  last  receive  some 
measure  of  proti  (ction  from  some  of  the 

'  Citing  that  on  ly 
tlsts   and   engineers 
remained    In     th« 
trained  only  6,136 
engineering  and 

'  Including   my 
studies  done  while 
in  1954-56. 


one- third  of  the  sclen- 

educated   In   Wisconsin 

state     while    California 

Ph.Ds  In  the  sciences  and 

enployed  8,005  In  1963. 

traffic    potential    and    toll 

at  the  University  of  Texas 


more  inequitable  provisions  of  our  gar- 
nishment laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  concerning  this  suit  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  28,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Personal  Finance: -Wage  Garnishment 

(By  Robert  J.  Cole) 
Christine  Sniadach  may  not  know  it.  but 
she  will  soon  make  legal  history — all  because 
her  salary  gamlsheed. 

Not  long  ago,  while  working  for  an  Instru- 
ment company  In  Milwaukee,  she  went  to 
the  pay  window  one  day  to  pick  up  her  salary 
only  to  discover  that  nearly  half  of  her  $66- 
a-week  pay  had  been  withheld. 

A  finance  company  contending  that  she 
owed  $420,  had  filed  court  papers  and  pro- 
ceeded without  notice  or  hearing  to  collect 
$31.59  a  week  from  her  salary. 

What  makes  this  situation  of  legal  Impor- 
tance Is  that  In  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  In  16 
other  states,  all  a  creditor  has  to  do  to 
garnishee  your  salary  is  to  file  court  papers 
saying  that  the  debt  Is  In  default.  The 
creditor  does  not  have  to  prove  you  owe  the 
money  or  bother  with  a  court  hearing. 

In  addition  to  Wisconsin,  this  Is  also  legal 
in  Alaska,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  California, 
Idaho.  Iowa.  Minnesota,  Montana.  New 
Hampshire,  Oklahoma.  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
Utah,  Vermont.  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

However,  on  the  appeal  of  Mrs.  Sniadach. 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  to 
look  into  the  constitutionality  of  the  issue. 
The  Court  Is  expected  to  decide  on  the  case 
before  it  adjourns  in  June. 

Her  appeal  was  filed  by  lawyers  for  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  Legal  Defense  Fund,  a  nonprofit 
organization  that  brings  test  cases  before 
the  courts  for  the  poor — white  or  black.  The 
fund  is  no  longer  affiliated  with  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

Philip  Schrag,  assistant  counsel  for  the 
fund,  said  the  other  day  that,  if  the  case 
were  won.  that  particular  garnishment 
would  be  voided  and  Mrs.  Sniadach  would  get 
her  money  back. 

The  principle  would  then  apply  to  everyone 
in  similar  circumstances,  in  all  17  states,  he 
said,  and  it  would  then  be  Illegal  to  attach 
your  salary  without  prior  trial. 

Even  if  this  case  Is  won  however,  an  esti- 
mated 4  million  people — many  of  them  poor 
and  uneducated— will  continue  to  lose  a  part 
of  their  wages  this  year  because  of  garnish- 
ments obtained  legally  through  the  courts. 
It  permits  a  creditor  to  take  one-half  of  a 
debtor's  pay.  Alabama  25  per  cent.  Colorado 
30  per  cent  If  he  is  married  or  65  if  he  is 
single.  Georgia  exempts  $3  a  day  but  permits 
a  creditor  to  take  one-half  of  the  remainder 
New  York  State  protects  90  per  cent  of  a 
worker's  wages  from  such  practices. 

Employers,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  tend  to  think  of  garnishment  as  some- 
thing as  bad  as  drunkenness  or  fighting  on 
the  Job.  Many  are  so  annoyed  with  the  prac- 
tice of  garnishment— .ind  the  cost  of  han- 
dling it- that  between  100,000  and  300  000 
workers  a  year  lose  their  Job  because  of  it 
As  a  result,  many  debt-ridden  workers- 
hounded  by  creditors,  threatened  by  lawyers 
and  scorned  by  the  boss— Uke  the  easy  way 
out:  They  go  Into  bankruptcy. 

Milton  J.  Huber,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Consumer  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, has  found  that  one-third  of  6  700 
garnishments  filed  In  Milwaukee  In  recent 
years  came  from  Just  three  sources:  a  local 
finance  company,  a  credit  clothier  and  Jeweler 
and  used  car  dealers. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  has  Just  pub- 
lished the  results  of  a  1968  survey  by  the 
Consiuner  Research  Advisory  Council  of  De- 
troit which   found   that  those  resorting   to 


garnishment  In  the  Detroit  area  included 
banks,  credit  clothiers  and  Jewelers,  credit 
furniture  companies.  smaU  loan  companies 
and  used  car  dealers. 

In  California.  8,879  workers  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy m  the  first  quarter  of  the  yeai.  In 
New  York,  where  law  la  lenient,  only  1,560 
took  the  step.  In  New  Jersey,  labor  vmlons 
have  tried  three  tlnaeo  In  the  last  five  years 
to  get  a  bill  passed  to  prevent  an  employer's 
firing  a  worker  for  garnishment  but  have 
met  opposition  from  finance  companies  and 
collection  agencies. 

Similar  attempts  by  unions  in  other  states 
have  also  been  defeated. 

New.  more  lenient  provisions  on  garnish- 
ment in  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  law  are,  as 
Prentice-Hall.  Inc..  the  publUher  put  it.  ac- 
tually a  compromise  between  those  who  fa- 
vored abolishing  garnishment  altogether  (as 
the  original  House  bUl  would  have  done)  and 
those  who  ai>po6ed  placing  any  limits  on  it. 
After  July  1.  1970,  under  the  new  Federal 
law,  at  least  75  per  cent  of  a  worker's  after- 
tax pay  or  the  first  $48.  whichever  Is  more, 
will  be  protected  from  garnishment.  More- 
over, the  boss  cannot  fire  a  worker  for  Just 
one  garnishment.  He  can.  however,  fire  him 
for  more  than  one.  New  York  law  goes  even 
further.  It  prevents  the  boss  from  firing  a 
worker  for  one  garnishment  In  12  months. 

Mr.  MargoUus,  author  of  "The  Innocent 
Consiuner  vs.  the  Exploiters,"  a  new  paper- 
back book  on  consumer  frauds,  said  In  an 
Interview  he  believed  that  garnishment  "In 
the  hands  of  high  pressured  seUers  becomes 
a  main  weapon  of  coercion  and  credit  sellers 
often  use  the  courts  as  coUecUon  agencies." 
"I  think  garnishment  should  be  abolished  " 
he  said. 

Dr.  Huber  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
went  a  step  further.  He  said.  "I  think  we  may 
see  the  end  of  garnishment  when  taxpayers 
recognize  that  the  state  U  acting  as  a  bill 
collector  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  few  op- 
erators and  the  taxpayer  has  to  pay  for  It." 
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He  then  went  on  to  say : 


MODIFIED  ABM  IMPROPERLY 
DESIGNED 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ABM 
has  been  plagued  with  pitfalls  since  its 
inception. 

Most  recently  another  glaring  defi- 
ciency of  the  ABM  was  revealed  by  emi- 
nent scientists  appearing  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  Dr.  J.  P.  Ruina 
and  Dr.  George  Kistiakowsky  all  stressed 
a  fundamental  point  that  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  modified  Sentinel 
ABM.  That  is.  can  a  system  designed  as 
an  area  defense  be  adapted  effectively 
for  another  purpose — as  a  protection  to 
our  deterrent?  Can  a  city  defense  be 
simply  converted  into  a  hard  point  de- 
fense without  significant  changes? 

We  know  that  the  administration's 
modified  ABM  proposal  employs  the 
components  of  the  Sentinel  system — last 
year's  technology  is  being  applied  for  to- 
day's mission. 

In  discussing  the  feasibility  of  such  an 
approach,  Panofsky,  Ruina.  and  Kistia- 
kowsky. respected  scholars  of  weapon 
technology,  made  some  important  ob- 
ser\-ations. 

Dr.  Panofsky  said : 

Defense  of  sites  which  have  already  been 
hardened  to  withstand  Impact  of  megaton 
weapons  at  relatively  close  distances  re- 
quires a  design  greatly  different  from  a  de- 
fense of  soft  targets  such  as  cities.  I  note 
the  Sentinel  System  was  originally  designed 
to  defend  soft  targets  but  now  essentially 
the  same  components  have  been  taken  over 
for  a  completely  different  purpose. 


I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  a  city  de- 
fense and  a  hard  point  defense  has  complete- 
ly different  technical  specifications  and  tech- 
nical requirements;  therefore  making  a  pol- 
icy decision  which  usee  the  same  components 
for  a  very  different  purpose  is  necessarily  a 
very  poor  engineering  decision. 

Dr.  Ruina  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee prior  to  the  announcement  of 
Safeguard  as  a  defense  of  our  Minute- 
man  missile  sites,  said  this  about  hard 
point  defense: 

Sentinel,  for  hard  point  defense  may  be 
useful,  .  .  .  but  I  am  somewhat  skeptical.  My 
skepticism  comes  from  the  fact  that  Senti- 
nel was  not  designed  for  hard  point  defense. 
Its  components  were  designed  for  a  different 
purpose.  We  cannot  say  that  this  system  Is 
the  best  ciurent  technology  can  offer  to  pro- 
tect MLnuteman. 

Dr.  George  Kistiakowsky  also  cast 
doubt  on  the  effectiveness  of  a  Sentinel- 
like ABM  to  protect  our  deterrent.  He 
said: 

The  Sentinel  system  is  over  designed,  I 
should  perhaps  say  misdeslgned  for  this 
application. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  even 
consider  voting  $1  for  a  system  to  pro- 
tect our  deterrent,  we  ought  to  know 
based  on  sound  engineering  evidence 
whether  the  missile  complex  will  do  the 
job  It  Is  supposed  to  do.  If  the  ABM 
has  to  be  redesigned  and  overhauled  we 
should  know  about  it  now,  not  next  year 
or  the  year  after. 

It  makes  very  little  sense  to  me  to 
even  seriously  consider  spending  over  a 
billion  dollars  on  Safeguard,  If  it  is  ap- 
parent that  it  is  the  wrong  kind  of  sys- 
tem for  the  mission. 

Our  experience  over  the  past  several 
years  proves  that  far  too  much  money 
has  already  been  wasted  on  defense 
projects  that  were  conceived  in  doubt 
and  then  later  proved  themselves  to  be 
monumental  failures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
biographies  of  Mr.  Panofsky,  Dr.  Ruina, 
and  Dr.  Kistiakowsky  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phies were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

W.    K.    H.    Panofsky,    Director,    Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center.  Professor,  SLAC 

Degrees:  1938.  A3..  Princeton  University. 
1942.  Ph.  D..  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 1963.  D.  Sc.  (Hon).  Case  Institute  of 
Technology.  1964.  D.  Sc.  (Hon).  University  of 
Saskatchewan. 

Experience:  1942-3.  Director.  Office  of  Sci- 
entific Research  and  Development  Project. 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena. 
1943-5.  Consultant.  Manhattan  District.  Los 
Alamos.  New  Mexico.  1945-6.  Physicist.  Radia- 
tion Laboratory,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  1946-8,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
1948-51.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley.  1951-63.  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  Stanford  University.  1953- 
61.  Director,  High-Energy  Physics  Labora- 
tory. Stanford  University.  1961-,  Director. 
Professor.  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Cen- 
ter. Stanford  University. 

Special  fields:  X-rays  and  natural  con- 
stants; accelerator  design:  nuclear  research; 
high-energy  particle  physics. 

Activities:  1945-60,  Division  of  Military  Ap- 
plication. U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
1954-58,  Member,  Physics  Panel.  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  1955-57,  U.S.  Air  Force  Sci- 
entific Advisory  Board.  1951.  Radiation  Lab- 


oratory. University  of  California.  1958.  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute.  1960-64.  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee.  1959.  Office  of 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 
(member.  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Detection  of 
Nuclear  Explosions) .  1959.  WAE  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer.  Department  of  State:  Chairman. 
U.S.  Delegation  (Geneva),  Technical  Working 
Group  on  Hlgh-Altltude  Detection;  Vlce- 
Chalrman,  U.S.  Delegation  (Geneva).  Tech- 
nical Working  Group  2.  1958-60.  Member. 
High-Energy  Commission  of  International 
Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Physics.  1958-60. 
Review  Committee  for  the  Particle  Accelera- 
tor Division  and  High-Energy  Physics  Divi- 
sion, Argonne  National  Laboratory.  1959-61. 
Advisory  Council.  Department  of  Physics, 
Princeton  University.  1958-62,  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency.  1964-64,  Advisory 
Committee.  200-BeV  Accelerator  Study.  Law- 
rence Radiation  Laboratory.  Berkeley.  1965. 
Consultant.  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  1967,  Mem- 
ber. High-Energy  Physics  Ad\'lsory  Panel  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  1968,  Advi- 
sory Committee,  Brookhaven  National  Lab- 
oratory. 1968,  Advisory  Committee,  Cambridge 
Electron  Accelerator  Laboratory.  1969,  Ad- 
visory Committee,  CalTech  for  Physics,  Math- 
ematics and  Astronomy.  1965,  Steering  Com- 
mittee. JASON  Division.  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analyses. 

Societies:  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  American  Phys- 
ical Society  (Fellow  and  Member  of  Council. 
1956-60);  Sigma  Xi;  National  Academy  of 
Sciences;   Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Awards:  Guggenheim  Fellowship  (1959); 
Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence  Memorial  Award 
(1961);  Richtmyer  Lecture  (1963);  California 
Institute  of  Technology — Alumni  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  (1966);  California  Sci- 
entist of  the  Year  Award — 1967. 

Publications:  Classical  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism (with  M.  Phillips).  Cambridge,  Addl- 
son-Wesley  (1955);  2nd  edition.  1962;  nu- 
merous scientific  papers  in  professional  Jour- 
nals. 

Personal  data:  Name:  Wolfgang  Kurt  Her- 
mann Panofsky.  Bom  24  April  1919.  Berlin, 
Germany.  Entered  U.S.  September  1934:  nat- 
uralized April  1942.  Married  (Adele  Irene  Du- 
Mond).  Children:  Richard  Jacob.  October  13. 
1943;  Margaret  Anne.  October  13.  1943;  Ed- 
ward Frank.  April  19.  1947;  Carol  Eleanor. 
January  12.  1951;  Steven  Thomas,  December 
13.  1952. 

Home  address:  25671  Chapln  Ave.,  Los  Altos 
Hills.  Calif.  94022. 


Jack  Philip  Ruina 
Currently  maintaining  a  position  as  pro- 
fessor of  electrical  engineering  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Dr.  Ruina 
nevertheless  serves  as  a  consultant  to  various 
government  agencies:  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Scientific  Advisory  Board, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  As  an  electrical  engineer.  Dr. 
Ruina  served  as  Deputy  for  Research  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force   (1959- 

1960)  and  subsequently  as  Assistant  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  (1960- 

1961)  until  his  appointment  as  Director  of 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency.  Due  to 
his  many  contributions  In  this  position.  Dr. 
Ruina  was  awarded  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
meritorious  civilian  service  award.  Following 
this  position,  he  was.  for  several  years.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
(1963-1965).  Dr.  Ruina  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Fleming  Award  In  1961.  His  research  and 
specialization  have  been  In  the  fields  of  noise 
and  communications  theory  and  radar 
systems. 

Biographic  Sketch  of  George  Bogdcn 
Kistiakowsky 

Born:  November  18,  1900.  Kiev.  Russia. 
Education;  Kiev  public  schools  until  1918; 
University  of  Berlin.  Ph.  D.,   1925;    Harvard 


University.  D.  Sc.,  1955;  WUllams  College, 
1958;  Oxford.  1969;  University  of  Penna., 
1960;  University  of  Rochester.  Carnegie 
Tech.,  1961;  Princeton  University,  Case  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  1962. 

Experience : 

1928-28:  International  Research  Fellow. 
Princeton. 

1928-30:  Research  associate.  Princeton. 

1930-33:  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Harvard  University. 

1933-37:  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Harvard  University. 

1937-59,  1961 — :  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Harvard  University. 

1959-61 :  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Science  and  Technology. 

1961 — :  Chairman  Science  Board,  Director 
of  Xtek  Corporation. 

1957-63:  Director  of  the  Cabot  Corporation 
and  Member  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Awards  Include: 

1946:  Medal  for  Merit. 

1948;  British  Medal  for  Service  in  the 
Cause  of  Freedom. 

1958:  Priestly  award. 

Memberships:  Honorary  Fellow  of  the 
Chemical  Society  (London);  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
(Vice  President,  1965-69),  American  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences;  American  Chemical  Society, 
American  Philosophical  Society. 

Research  and  Writing  Activities:  Contrib- 
utor of  numerous  articles  to  scientific  Jour- 
nals. Research  In  chemical  kinetics;  thermo- 
dynamics of  organic  molecules,  shock  and 
detonation  waves;  molecule  spectroscopy. 

Address:  12  Oxford  Street,  Cambridge 
Massachusetts. 


THALIDOMIDE 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  8  and  March 
13,  1969.  contained  articles  written  by 
Mr.  Morton  Mintz  on  a  damage  suit  in- 
volving thalidomide,  the  sedative  that 
caused  the  birth  of  thousands  of  arm- 
less and  legless  babies  throughout  the 
world.  This  was  the  first  case  to  go  to  a 
jm-y  in  this  country,  so  it  is  of  particular 
significance.  Although  2.5  million  tablets 
of  thalidomide  were  distributed  for  test- 
ing in  this  country,  the  drug  was  kept 
from  the  market  by  Dr.  Prances  O.  Kel- 
sey.  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion: thus  the  United  States  escaped  the 
massive  number  of  deformities  reported 
in  other  countries. 

The  testimony  in  this  case,  however, 
brought  into  focus  some  startling  revela- 
tions regarding  the  practices  pursued  by 
segments  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
in  its  promotion  of  drugs.  Dr.  Raymond 
C.  Pogge.  medical  director  at  William  S. 
Merrell  Co.  from  1950  to  1960.  testified 
that  he  had  written  an  interofflce  memo 
on  thalidomide  on  February  27,  1959. 
stating  in  part  that  "no  specific  human 
safety  data"  had  been  determined  de- 
spite fairly  extensive  clinical  experience 
with  the  drug.  Yet  only  a  few  weeks  later 
Dr.  Pogge  sent  a  brochure  to  private 
physicians  testing  the  drug  in  which  he 
described  thalidomide  as  "very  safe."  Dr. 
Pogge  further  said  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  article  favorable  to  thalido- 
mide which  was  published  under  the 
name  of  Dr.  Ray  O.  Nulsen,  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  which  referred  to  other  articles 
purpKjrtedly  authored  by  various  doctors 
throughout  the  country — all  of  which 
were  written  by  the  Merrell  Co.s  Dr. 
Pogge. 

In  defense  of  what  is  obviously  inde- 
fensible.   Dr.    Pogge    said    that    drug- 
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company  ghost  ng  for  supposedly  Inde- 
pendent phys  clans  is  a  "common 
practice"  and  t:  lat  he.  himself,  had  been 
doing  this  f or  !  0  to  30  years.  Dr.  Pogge 
was  asked  wha ;  he  expected  the  public 
to  believe  as  t<  who  the  author  of  his 
article  was  anc   he  replied: 

The  public  she  uld  believe  It  was  written 
by  Dr.  Nulsen. 

As  this  case  demonstrates,  the  health 
and  welfare  of  i  he  American  people  can 
be  put  in  seri(  us  jeopardy  if  medical 
doctors  are  willing  to  lend  their  names 
to  articles  they  have  not  written  and  in 
many  cases  have  not  even  read.  What 
protection  does  the  public  have  when 
segments  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
disseminate  misleading  information  on 
drugs  under  the  guise  that  it  comes  from 
members  of  this  distinguished  medical 
profession? 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tfl  o  articles  by  Mr.  Mintz 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Ther^  being  nb  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wi.shlngton  (D.C.)  Post, 
Mir.  8,  19691 
Drug  Firm  on  Tr;al  in  Birth  Defects  Suit 
(By  \;ortonMlntz) 
Philadelphia,  M arch  8— For  the  first  time 
anywhere,  a  Jury  1  i  trying  a  damage  suit  In- 
volving    thalidomide,     the     sedative     that 
caused  the  birth  ol  thousands  of  armless  and 
legless  babies  throughout  the  world. 

The  suit  was  b:  ought  by  Thomas  Dixon 
Diamond,  a  consultant  to  an  accounting 
firm,  and  his  wl  e.  Joanne.  In  behalf  of 
themselves  and  tielr  son.  Thomas  David, 
who  was  born  elgit  years  ago  with  flipper 
appendages  insteac,  of  arms. 

The  defendants  are  Rlchardson-Merrell. 
Inc..  a  giant  pharmaceutical  firm,  and  the 
William  S.  Merrell  Co.,  Its  division  in  Cin- 
cinnati which  was  the  American  licensee  for 
the  German  pateni  -holder.  Chemie-Grunen- 
thal. 

CLAIMS    NOT    SPECIFIED 

The  trial,  which  may  last  several  weeks, 
began  Thursday  Itefore  Federal  Judge  E. 
MacTroutman.  In  seeping  with  court  rules 
in  Pennsylvania,  tie  Jury  was  not  told  of 
the  amount  of  daioages  sought. 

But  the  Jury  got  sharp  indications  that 
it  was  in  for  a  b/ulsing  courtroom  battle 
when  It  heard  the  opening  statement  of  the 
Diamonds'  lawyer,  Arthur  G.  Raynes,  and 
the  initial  evidence -the  sometimes  startling 
testimony  of  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Pogge.  medical 
research  director  at  William  Merrell  from 
1950  to  1960. 

Raynes  promised  the  Jury  he  would  show 
that  the  company's  conduct  'was  not  merely 
careless."  but  "an  In  tentlonal  disregard,  a  cal- 
lous disregard  for  the  rights  of  human 
beings." 

The  company  withheld  its  opening  state- 
ment until  after  Raynes  completes  his  case. 
The  firm  denies  that  thalidomide,  which  It 
tested  here  under  the  trade  name  of  Keva- 
don.  caused  the  Injuries  to  David,  as  the 
boy  is  called. 

Although  2  5  million  tablets  were  distrib- 
uted for  testing  in  this  country,  the  drug 
was  kept  from  the  market  by  Dr.  Prances 
O.  Kelsey  of  the  Focd  and  Drug  .'Vdmlnlstra- 
tion  and  the  United  States  escaped  the  mas- 
sive number  of  defo:mlties  reported  in  other 
countries. 

No  damage  case  has  gone  to  a  Jury  until 
now.  but  there  ha'e  been  damage  settle- 
ments In  some  countries,  and  In  West  Ger- 
many a  criminal  prosecution  Is  in  progress 
against  Chemie-Gruiinthal. 

Pogge's  testimony  svas  in  a  deposition  read 
aloud  to  the  Jury  oi    10  women  and  2  men. 
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One  section  concerned  an  inter-offlce  thalid- 
omide memo  which  he  wrote  on  Feb  27 
1959. 

".  .  .  Despite  fairly  extensive  clinical  ex- 
perience we  have  no  specific  human  safety 
data."  his  memo  said,  with  the  final  five 
words  capitalized  and  underlined. 

But  a  few  weeks  later,  physicians  testing 
the  drug  for  Merrell  received  a  brochure  de- 
scribing thalidomide  as  "very  safe."  The  au- 
thor was  Pogge. 

Pogge  also  said  in  his  deposition  that  he 
was  the  author  of  an  article  favorable  to 
thalidomide  which  was  published  under  the 
name  of  a  friend.  Dr.  Ray  O.  Nulsen  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  which  referred  to  other  articles 
signed  by  various  doctors  but  In  fact  written 
by  Pogge. 

The  article— published  in  1961  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology— told  of  81  women  who  took  thalid- 
omide and  then  had  babies  free  of  "any 
abnormalities  or  harmful  effects  from  the 
medication."  There  "is  no  danger  to  the 
baby"  If  some  of  the  drug  "passes  the  placen- 
tal barrier."  It  added. 

In  1960 — even  before  the  Journal  article 
was  published,  statements  from  It  were  cited 
In  a  Merrell  brochure  for  physicians  of  which 
Pogge  was  a  co-author. 

But  the  brochure's  test  failed  to  say  that 
the  women  got  the  drug  in  late  pregnancy. 
Thalidomide  was  found  later  to  cause  de- 
formities when  taken  In  the  crucial  first 
three  months  of  pregnancy. 

Pogge  said  that  drug  company  ghosting  for 
supposedly  Independent  physicians  is  "a 
common  practice."  and  that  he  had  engaged 
in  it  "possibly"  more  than  20  times,  but 
"probably  not"  more  than  30. 

He  said  Nulsen  was  chosen  "because  he  was 
very  cooperative,  he  was  competent,  he  was 
geographlcaUy  convenient."  And.  he  said.  It 
was  ""Irrelevant  whether  the  man  himself 
wrote  the  first  draft  .  .  ." 

But  Pogge  conceded  under  questioning 
that  the  Merrell  firm  had  added  to  the  article 
"some  chemical  information  "  and  "a  review 
of  the  German  literature." 

A  lawyer  for  the  Diamonds  asked.  ""And 
what  would  you  have  the  public  believe"  as 
to  who  the  author  was? 

"The  public  should  beUeve  that  it  was 
written  by  Dr.  Nulsen."  Pogge  replied. 


ANIMAL    THL\LS 

Pogge.  who  left  Merrell  to  become  medical 
director  of  Dorsey  Laboratories  in  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  recalled  that  human  trials  were  begun 
by  the  Cincinnati  firm  although  no  preg- 
nant laboratory  animals  had  been  tested  to 
find  out  if  thalidomide  had  a  potential  to 
cause  birth  defects. 

Pointing  out  that  the  drug  had  been 
widely  used  in  Europe.  Pogge  said  that  it 
impressed  the  Merrell  Company  as  being  "of 
unusual  safety."  Human  trials  therefore 
were  directed  "primarily"'  at  establishing  the 
medical  conditions  in  which  it  was  useful 
and  '"in  part"  at  demonstrating  safety,  he 
said. 

Merrell  recommended  thalidomide  to  phy- 
sicians— using  It  experimentally — for  nausea 
and  vomiting,  which  are  common  to  preg- 
nant women  during  the  first  trimester  of 
pregnancy. 

"When  you  tested  it"  for  those  uses,  "did 
you  take  into  consideration  early  pregnancy?" 
Pogge  was  asked. 

"I  don't  think  that  I  did,"  he  answered. 

The  country  in  which  most  of  the  deformi- 
ties occurred  was  West  Germany,  where  the 
drug  first  was  synthesized  and  marketed— 
over  the  counter.  Other  countries  that  let 
the  drug  go  on  sale  and  that  were  hard-hit 
Included  Britain.  Canada.  Japan  and  Sweden. 

At  the  end  of  November.  1961.  the  Merrell 
firm  notified  the  FDA  that  it  had  learned 
that  thalidomide  was  suspected  in  connec- 
tion with  an  outbreak  of  births  of  limbless 
babies  in  West  Germany. 

More  than  seven  months  later,  in  July,  1962, 
after  The  Washington  Post  reported  how  Dr! 


Kelsey  had  resisted  pressures  to  let  Kevadon 
go  on  sale,  the  late  PDA  Commissioner  George 
P.  Larrlck  sounded  an  alarm  and  dispatched 
inspectors  to  retrieve  remaining  stocks  of  the 
drug. 

The  PDA  was  able  to  interview  1168  physi- 
cians. They  reported  that  they  had  given 
thaUdomide  to  almost  20.000  persons.  Of  the 
total  3,760  were  women  of  child-bearing  age. 
A  reported  624  had  gotten  the  drug  during 
pregnancy. 

According  to  an  PDA  "final  figure"  of  urj- 
certain  accuracy,  American  women  who  had 
obtained  thalidomide  in  this  coimtry  gave 
birth  to  10  deformed  babies.  Whether  any 
more  Jury  trials  will  result  is  not  known. 

David  Diamond,  whose  parents  live  in  the 
Philadelphia  suburb  of  Rydal,  was  born  in 
Abington,  Pa.,  on  April  5,  1961— well  before 
the  tragic  news  about  thalidomide's  deform- 
ing potential  reached  the  United  States. 

In  his  opemng  argument  to  the  Jury, 
lawyer  Raynes  said  that  David,  In  addition 
to  being  armless,  was  t>orn  with  a  cluster  of 
symptoms  common  among  thalidomide 
babies. 

The  symptoms  included  red  birthmarks  not 
merely  in  places  where  they  often  appear,  but 
also  between  the  eyes,  over  the  nose  and  over 
the  upper  lip;  a  saddle-shaped  nose,  and  par- 
tial facial  paralysis. 

David  had  special  problems  with  feeding. 
While  he  was  still  an  Infant,  his  parents  took 
him  to  Children's  Hospital  here  for  special 
care. 

Once  he  was  able  to  walk,  he  also  was  able 
to  fall— but  had  no  arms  to  balance  and  pro- 
tect him.  And  so.  Raynes  said  the  bright, 
determined  boy  suffered  concussions  and 
fractures  of  the  arm  stubs.  One  of  the  pro- 
tections devised  for  him  was  a  kind  of  helmet 

For  the  parents  there  was,  at  first,  another 
concern— whether  there  was  some  genetic 
deficiency  in  themselves. 

But  tests  assured  that  there  was  "nothing 
wrong"  with  them.  Raynes  said.  And  so  they 
had  a  second  child,  a  healthy  boy  born  in 
June.  1962. 

The  next  month,  they  learned  that  thalido- 
mide had  been  distributed  In  the  United 
States. 

As  Raynes  reconstructed  the  story  the 
couple  searched  their  memories  for  the  pos- 
sibility that  Mrs.  Diamond  could  have  gotten 
thalidomide— without  realizing  what  It  was— 
diu-ing  her  first  trimester. 

■They  recalled  that  during  this  sensitive 
period  of  pregnancy,  Diamond  had  become 
111  and  was  admitted  to  a  hospital  in  Cleve- 
land.  Ohio.  While  he  was  there  his  wife  also 
became  upset. 

"'Although  she  didn't  ask  for  it.  she  was 
given  medication,  a  sedative, "  at  the  Cleve- 
land Clinic  Hospital,  Raynes  told  the  Jury. 

Once  this  was  remembered.  Dr.  Robert 
Kaye  of  Children's  Hospital  wrote  a  letter  of 
Inquiry  to  the  Cleveland  institution. 

"One  of  the  doctors  wrote  back  and  said, 
"No.  we  did  not  give  her  thalidomide,  we 
didn't  have  thalidomide.  So  we  couldn't  have 
It  was  impossible." 

But  further  search  determined  that  a  phy- 
sician at  the  hospital  "did  give  a  sleeping  pill 
although  he  couldn't  remember  the  name 
because  he  couldn't  find  the  records,"  Raynes 
continued. 

He  said  that  it  then  was  ascertained  that 
Merrell's  Kevadon  was  in  the  Clinic  "at  the 
exact  time  when  she  took  the  sleeping  pill  as 
given  by  this  doctor." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jtor    13 

19691 
Armless  Boy's  Parents,  Drug  Firm  Settlk 
Suit 
(By  Morton  Mintz) 
The  world's  first  Jury  trial  involving  the 
baby-deforming  sedative,  thalidomide,  ended 
abruptly  In  Philadelphia  yesterday  when  a 
settlement  was  reached  between  the  parents 
of  an  armless  boy  and  the  manufacturer. 
As  is  customary  Is  such  cases,  the  terms 
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of  the  settlement  were  not  disclosed.  However, 
the  settlement  is  Intended  to  provide  eco- 
nomic security  for  the  remainder  of  the  boy*! 
life. 

The  boy,  who  will  be  8  on  April  5,  U  Thomas 
David  Diamond.  He  lives  in  Rydale,  a  Phila- 
delphia suburb,  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Dixon  Diamond. 

After  the  settlement  was  announced  to 
the  Jury  by  Federal  Judge  E.  Mac  Troutman, 
Mrs.  Diamond,  with  tears  In  her  eyes,  told 
reporters  that  she  was  "very  satisfied." 

S2.5    million    asked 

The  Diamonds.  In  a  suit  filed  in  October. 
1962.  had  asked  damages  of  $2.5  million.  The 
Jury  had  not  been  told  of  this  because  court 
rules  in  Pennsylvania  forbid  such  dis- 
closure. 

The  settlement  spared  the  manufacturer — 
Rlchardson-Merrell.  Inc..  and  its  William  S. 
Merrell  Co.  division — the  publicity  that  would 
have  been  generated  by  a  trial  expected  to 
last  four-to-six  weeks. 

In  an  opening  statement  last  Thursday, 
Arthur  G.  Raynes.  counsel  for  the  Diamonds, 
promised  to  show  the  Jury  that  the  Merrell 
firm  had  told  doctors  testing  thalidomide — 
it  was  never  put  on  the  market  In  the  United 
States — that  it  was  safe  for  use  in  pregnancy. 

Actually,  he  said,  the  firm  "had  not  run 
one  pregnancy  animal  test  in  their  labora- 
tories." Raynes  also  promised  to  show  that 
the  firm  had  shown  "a  callous  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  human  beings."'  The  company 
had  Intended  to  make  its  opening  statement 
at  the  conclusion  of  Raynes'  case. 

The  first  testimony,  on  Friday,  was  that  of 
a,  former  medical  research  director  at  Mer- 
rell who  admitted  that  he  had  authored  an 
article  praising  thalidomide  that  appeared  in 
a  medical  Journal  under  the  name  ol  a  sup- 
posedly independent  physician. 

More  testimony  was  heard  Monday.  Then, 
on  Tuesday,  a  dispute  broke  out  In  which 
Raynes  demanded,  and  counsel  for  Merrell 
refused,  the  originals  rather  than  copies  of 
certain  company  docviments. 

settlement  announced 

After  Raynes  continued  In  Judge  Trout- 
man's  chambers  to  insist  on  originals,  the 
firm  began  talking  about  a  settlement,  it  was 
learned.  The  negotiations,  encouraged  by  the 
Judge,  were  carried  on  In  chambers  and  then 
announced  to  the  Jury  at  about  3:30  p.m. 
yesterday. 

Last  July  in  Toronto,  an  out-of-court 
settlement  with  Rlchardson-Merrell  was  an- 
nounced under  which  undisclosed  sums  were 
placed  in  trust  for  each  of  eight  Canadian 
thalidomide  babies,  including  one  set  of 
twins.  The  total  damages  originally  sought 
were  $10  million. 

Earlier  in  1968.  undisclosed  but  reportedly 
'"very  substantial"  settlements  were  reached 
In  England  between  the  British  manufac- 
turer of  thalidomide  and  the  parents  of  62 
deformed  children.  The  firm.  Distillers  Com- 
pany (Biochemicals)  Ltd..  agreed  to  pay  40 
per  cent  of  the  amount  to  which  the  claim- 
ants would  have  been  entitled  had  their  cases 
been  tried  and  won,  plus  legal  costs. 


ISRAEL   AND    MIDDLE   EAST   PEACE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  Israel  celebrates  her  21st  birth- 
day as  an  independent  nation.  Those 
who  love  freedom  and  who  honor  cour- 
age cannot  help  but  salute  the  gallantry 
of  this  nation  and  her  people.  I  wish  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  those  that 
have  been  expressed  here  in  the  Senate 
and  around  the  world. 

The  people  of  Israel  deserve  our  high- 
est praise  for  their  remarkable  achieve- 
ments, and  all  men  can  take  Inspiration 
from  Israel  Industry,  patience,  and  per- 
severance. 

Israel  has  been  a  land  of  immigrants, 


many  of  whom  were  seeking  refuge  from 
religious  persecution;  Israel  settlers 
were  pioneers  faced  with  difficulty  and 
hardships;  Israel  was  founded  as  a  de- 
mocracy by  men  of  independent  minds 
and  spirits.  These  characteristics  of 
early  Israel  parallel  our  own  American 
history,  and  give  us  a  common  purpose: 
an  aspiration  for  freedom  and  the  pur- 
suit of  peaceful  goals. 

The  close  relationship  between  our  Na- 
tion and  Israel  goes  back  to  the  very  es- 
tablishment of  Israel.  The  United  States 
was  the  first  Nation  to  recognize  her  in 
1948. 

During  the  years  that  the  Israelis  were 
struggling  to  make  their  home  hospita- 
ble, they  were  surrounded  by  hostile  and 
threatening  neighbors.  Seeing  this 
threat,  the  United  States  made  clear  its 
support  for  Israel's  right  to  live  in  peace 
and  security.  This  support  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  every  President  since  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  1948. 

The  American  people  also  sensed  that 
Israel  pioneering  was  akin  to  the  expe- 
rience of  American  settlers,  and  they  felt 
a  special  friendship  with  the  Israel  peo- 
ple. Contributions  and  loans  flowed  from 
private  American  citizens  to  Israel 
amounting  to  $2.5  billion.  This  support 
was  instrumental  in  the  conquest  of 
harsh  desert  land  by  the  Israelis. 

Israel  has  sustained  a  growth  rate  of 
10  percent  per  year,  making  her  one  of 
the  world's  leaders  in  economic  develop- 
ment. In  1968,  Israel  attained  a  phe- 
nomenal growth  rate  of  14  percent,  while 
keeping  inflation  under  control.  This 
economic  surge  has  continued.  As  a  re- 
sult, per  capita  income  in  Israel  has 
tripled  In  20  years  and  reached  about 
$1,500  in  1968.  This  level  compares  fa- 
vorably with  middle  European  nations. 
Americans  and  Israelis  can  be  mutually 
proud:  Americans  for  their  willingness 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  unique  and 
democratic  nation  bom  In  a  desert,  and 
Israelis  for  their  endurance  and  Ingenu- 
ity which  subdued  the  desert  and  har- 
nessed the  harsh  environment. 

It  is  regrettable  and  tragic  that  the 
threat  of  conflict  continues  to  hang 
heavy  over  the  Middle  East  despite  three 
wars  that  have  been  fought  there  in  20 
years.  To  replace  bitter  enmity  and  ran- 
cor with  candor  and  conversation  is 
difficult.  But,  peace  and  prosperity  are 
worth  pursuing  despite  the  diCQculty  of 
the  task. 

The  nations  of  the  Middle  East  must 
mutually  recognize  the  right  of  each 
other  to  live  In  peace  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tion with  secure  boundaries. 

The  concern  of  the  world  over  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
has  been  expressed  frequently  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  a  helpful  step  was 
taken  on  November  22,  1967,  when  the 
Security  Council  authorized  the  Secre- 
tai-y  Greneral  to  appoint  a  special  repre- 
sentative to  assist  in  efforts  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  and  acceptable  settlement.  Am- 
bassador Jarring  of  Sweden  was  ap- 
pointed and  has  served  in  that  office  with 
high  distinction.  The  support  of  the  ma- 
jor powers  for  this  mission  makes  it  an 
Important  contribution  to  peace. 

It  is  President  Nixon's  sincere  desire  to 
see  peace  achieved  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  he  has  announced  his  full  support 
for  the  Jarring  mission. 


The  President  Is  channeling  our  Na- 
tion's efforts  through  all  appropriate 
avenues  to  peace,  including  bilateral  and 
multilateral  exchanges.  To  aid  in  the 
cause  of  peace  is  one  of  his  goals,  and  was 
clearly  expressed  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. He  said: 

The  greatest  honor  history  can  bestow  is 
the  title  of  peacemaker.  This  honor  now 
beckons  America — the  chance  to  help  lead 
the  world  at  last  out  of  the  valley  of  turmoil, 
and  onto  the  high  ground  ol  peace  that  man 
has  dreamed  of  since  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  Middle  East  conflict  was  discussed 
with  European  leaders  during  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  trip  to  Europe,  and  high 
level  exchanges  have  been  held  in  Wash- 
ington between  our  Government  and 
Arab  and  Israel  officials. 

Exploratory  talks  now  are  being  pur- 
sued among  the  four  powers  in  New  York. 
These  efforts  are  devoted  to  the  task  of 
strengthening  future  efforts  of  the  Jar- 
ring mission,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  a 
substitute  for  Ambassador  Jairing  nor  a 
means  of  imposing  a  peace.  For  a  peswie 
to  be  lasting,  it  must  have  the  free  assent 
and  full  cooperation  of  the  parties. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said : 

The  Four  Powers  .  .  .  cannot  dictate  a  set- 
tlement in  the  Middle  East.  The  time  has 
passed  in  which  great  nations  can  dictate  to 
small  nations  their  future  where  their  vital 
interests  are  involved. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  an  instant 
peace,  but,  in  my  opinion,  no  opportunity 
to  achieve  an  equitable  settlement  is 
being  ignored. 

There  are  grounds  then  to  hope  for  a 
realistic  peace  and  an  end  to  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East.  Sombre  though  the 
scene  appeals,  reason  may  yet  prevail — 
if  all  concerned  nations  will  aid  Ambas- 
sador Jarring  in  his  task. 

Mr.  President,  to  many  peoples  of  the 
world,  the  age  of  21  signifies  an  arrival 
at  maturity  and  a  dedication  to  responsi- 
bility in  society. 

In  the  Jewish  tradition  the  coming  of 
age  is  at  13,  quite  young,  but  most  ap- 
propriate In  light  of  the  pressures  of  ad- 
versity which  have  weighed  heavily  on 
the  Jews  for  more  than  5,000  years.  And 
yet  from  this  adversity  has  come  achieve- 
ment. 

Before  the  world  today,  as  Israel  cele- 
brates her  21st  year.  Is  a  vigorous  record 
of  national  growth  and  development 
matched  by  few  in  modem  times.  In  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Israel  has 
become  a  thriving  factor  among  the 
smaller  nations  of  the  world,  and  a  \'ltal 
standard  of  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  feeling  for 
a  people  threatened  by  oppression,  since 
my  own  forebears,  the  Czechs,  as  well  as 
Slovaks,  portray  the  tragic  consequences 
of  oppressive  domination.  All  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  should  join  with  us, 
not  only  in  celebrating  the  21st  anniver- 
sary of  the  State  of  Israel,  but  also  in 
reaffirming  their  promise  to  a  wandering 
people  who  have  at  last  come  home. 


THE  ANTI  BALLISTIC-MISSILE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  weeks  the  Senate  will  complete  at 
least  the  first  phase  of  the  debate  over 
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the   Nixon   administration's   Safeguard 
antl-balUstic-mlssile  system. 

Prom  all  indications  the  authorization 
vote  wUl  be  extremely  close.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  ijhe  opposition  to  deploy- 
ment, led  mofet  effectively  by  Senators 
Hart,  of  Michigan,  and  Cooper,  of  Ken- 
tucky, will  preivail. 

Regardless  ;of  the  outcome  on  this 
specific  issue,  however,  the  debate  itself 
will  have  begiin  what  I  hope  will  be  a 
permanent  forjn  of  analysis  for  military 
items.  It  should  influence  our  decisions  in 
this  area  for  n^any  years  to  come. 

It  is  inappropriate  and  inaccurate  to 
question  the  mbtives  or  sincerity  of  those 
who  advocate  deployment  of  Safeguard. 
The  military  specialists  who  have  recom- 
mended it  mu$t  certainly  be  honest  in 
their  evaluatioi 

ite  clearly  been  estab 
is  that  the  country's 
ip  has  much  broader  re 
an  we  have  exercised  in 
ot  expect  the  Defense 

be  concerned  about  the 

domestic  needs  which  go  unmet  because 
the  military  hks  first  call  on  our  re- 
sources. We  shiuld  not  look  to  the  Pen- 
tagon for  enlightenment  on  political  is- 
sues. We  are  antirely  unrealistic  if  we 
think  we  will  find  enthusiasm  for  arms 
control  in  institutions  whose  very  being  is 
based  on  arms  expansion. 

Yet  all  of  these  factors  must  have  a 
tremendous  bearing  on  our  decisions. 
Perhaps  It  is  because  we  have  been  so 
sparing  in  theit  application  that  after 
the  expenditure  of  a  trillion  dollars  for 
arms  we  are  no  more  secure  than  we  were 
at  the  close  of  World  War  11. 

For  too  long.  1 1  believe,  we  have  tried 
to  maintain  that  we  can  seek  arms  con- 
trol and  overwhjelming  arms  superiority 
at  the  same  tim^,  that  we  can  have  both 
gims  and  butteij  at  home,  and  that  our 
lan  deal  effectively  with 
ational  threats  to  our 
bilities.  The  ABM  issue 
,  e  when  the  objectives 
to  which  we  aspire  are  in  many  respects 
mutually  exclusive. 

Where  arms  tontrol  in  particular  is 
concerned  such  factors  as  the  tactic  of 
building  to  meet  "greater  than  expected 
threats,"  the  loik  leadtimes  involved  in 
deployment  of  ndw  weapons  systems,  and 
the  action-reactibn  relationship  between 
United  States  and  Soviet  arms  buildups, 
can  very  easily  |  combine  to  make  the 
ABM  and  meaningful  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations an  eiiher-or  proposition.  In 
light  of  our  knowledge  of  the  futility,  the 
costs  and  the  dahgers  of  weapons  com- 
petition, it  seemis  inconceivable  to  me 
that  we  would  chdose  the  ABM. 

The  Internatiohal  Executive  Board  of 
the  United  Auko  Workers  recently 
adopted  a  statement  which  captures  the 
essence  of  this  is^ue.  Noting  that  Amer- 
icans believe  in  a  ptrong  military  posture 
but  nonetheless  l^ope  that  we  can  place 
control,  the  statement 


clde  to  free  ourselves  from  its  burdens  and 
Its  dangers. 
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This  statement  is  highly  significant 
and  deserves  our  careful  attention.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  Inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Rjecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UAW  INTKBNATIONAL  EXECUTtVE  BOAKD  STATE- 
MENT ON  THE  AnTI-BaLLISTIC-MISSILE  PKO- 
GRAM 


military  might 
all  forms  of  int 
interests  or  ser 
has  arisen  at  a 


emphasis  on  anna 
points  out  that 

The  essential  faitor  m  this  delemma  Is 
that  we  do  have  to  choose.  We  cannot  con- 
Unue  to  ride  two  h(  irses.  to  be  of  two  minds 
which  In  the  nature  of  things  has  meant 
until  now  that  we  h  ive  dreamed  of  peace  and 
talked  about  its  virtues.  whUe  remaining 
captives  of  the  arm  i  race.  We  must  now  de 


The  Anti-Ballistic  MlssUe  (ABM)  System, 
which  would  entail  the  placement  of  defen- 
sive nuclear  missiles  on  sites  near  heavily 
populated  centers  around  the  country,  has 
come  under  heavy  attack  In  the  US  Senate 
and  from  groups  of  concerned  citizens  In 
many  commumtles  throughout  the  nation 

The  UAW  International  Executive  Board 
associates  Itself  with  this  opposition  to  ABM, 
and  we  commend  the  concerned  community 
leaders  In  the  Detroit  area  and  In  other  cities 
who  In  protesting  the  acquisition  of  local 
sites  by  the  Pentagon  have  drawn  national 
attention  to  the  dangers  of  this  further  es- 
calation of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  This  citi- 
zen protest  has  been  very  largely  responsible 
for  growing  opposition  to  the  ABM  system  In 
the  Congress. 

We  urge  the  President  to  respond  to  this 
national  protest  with  an  order  cancelling  the 
ABM  program.  We  urge  him  to  turn  away 
from  a  useless  and  unnecessary  arms  buildup 
and  move  vigorously  toward  the  tasks  of 
peace. 

Uttle  purpose  Is  served  at  this  late  date  In 
stressing  In  detail  the  destructive  power  of 
even  the  smallest  nuclear  warhead.  It  requires 
no  imagination  to  conceive  of  the  degree  of 
damage  to  life  and  property  that  would  result 
In   an   urban   center   If  one  of   the   missiles 
slated  to  be  Installed  under  the  ABM  system 
accidentally    exploded.    A    nuclear    physicist 
told    the    Michigan    Citizens'    Coordinating 
Committee   Concerned   About   Antl-Balllstlc 
Missiles:    'If  there  were  an  accident,  the  De- 
troit area  certainly  would  not  be  habitable." 
If  the  ABM  system  were  demonstrably  es- 
sential for  the  national  security.  It  Is  conceiv- 
able that  Americans  might  properly  be  asked 
and  might  well  be  prepared  to  agree  to  ac- 
cept a  degre  of  risk  In  order  to  place  antl- 
balUstlc  missiles  around  our  cities.  No  such 
necessity,  however,  can  be  demonstrated.  On 
the   contrary,   a   very  strong  case   has   been 
made — for  the  contention  that  development 
and  deployment  of  the  ABM  system  would 
actually  reduce  our  security. 

In  the  first  place,  the  system  Is  untestable 
except  In  the  crisis  of  missile  attack.  By  then 
It  would  be  too  late  to  determine  lu  feasibil- 
ity or  effectiveness.  Experts  have  noted  that 
the  very  operation  of  the  system  may  make 
It  totally  unworkable,  since  the  atomic  explo- 
sions resulting  from  Its  inlUal  use  In  time  of 
imminent  crisis  could  make  inoperable  the 
very  electronic  gear  essential  to  its  effective 
deployment. 

The  advocates  of  the  ABM  system  declare 
that  It  would  be  designed  only  to  Intercept 
and  destroy  low-grade  and  unsophisticated 
Chinese  missiles.  It  would  be  totally  useless 
against  sophisticated  mlssUes,  which  the  So- 
viet Union  already  has  and  which  In  years  to 
come  China  will  develop.  The  ABM"  system 
would  require  at  least  5  years  for  full  de- 
ployment at  a  cost  officially  estimated  to  go 
as  high  as  $10  billion  but  which  might  well 
go  as  high  as  $60  bUllon;  and  nobody,  in  or 
out    of    the   Pentagon,    has    more    than    the 
vaguest  notion  of  China's  probable  nuclear 
capability  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period. 
Given  this  Inability  to  accurately  assess  what 
the  Chinese  will  be  able  to  produce  five  years 
from  now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  ABM 
system  would  be  as  useless  against  China  as 
It  would  be  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Even    If    we    could    predict    the    Chinese 
capability  five  years  hence.  It  does  not  follow 


that  we  should  spend  up  to  $60  billion  to 
ring  our  cities  with  megaton  bombs  In  order 
to  protect  ourselves  against  a  potential 
Chinese  attack.  For  it  should  always  be  kept 
in  mind  that  we  already  have  the  most 
formidable  system  of  deterrence  in  the  world 
It  lies  in  our  capability  of  totally  destroying 
any  adversary,  even  if  most  of  our  offensive 
missile  sites  were  destroyed.  Both  the  Umted 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  long  since 
possessed  this  power  of  overkill.  It  provides 
a  precarious  equilibrium  or  balance  of  terror 
which  has  thus  far  prevented  limited  wars 
from  escalating  into  an  all-out  military  con- 
frontation between  the  great  powers. 

This  precarious  balance  would  be  disturbed 
by  any  venture  into  anti-ballUUcs  systems 
either  the  'thin'  Sentinel  system  or  a  much 
more  expensive  and  destructive  ABM  system 
which  many  see  as  the  ultimate  objective  of 
some  in  the  military.  According  to  Dr.  Jerome 
B.    Wlesner,    Provost    of    the    Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  who  was  President 
Kennedy's    scientific     adviser,     any     drastic 
change   in    the    strategic    balance   of   power 
t.-»kes   about   10  years.   The   very   length   of 
time  required   to  move   to  a  new  strategic 
balance  after  the  Introduction  of  new  weap- 
ons systems,  according  to  Dr.  Wlesner,  gives 
a  kind  of  stability  to  the  arms  race  The  new 
equilibrium  arrived  at.  after  a  decade  or  so 
of  transition,  however,  will   be  Just  as  pre- 
carious as  the  old  as  long  as  we  consent  to 
remain  captives  of  the  arms  race.  We  shall 
have  no  more  essential  security  than  we  had 
10  years  earlier,  and  shall  have  squandered 
scores  of  billions  of  dollars  that  could  have 
been  better  invested  In  building  a  more  Just 
and    livable   society.    In   fact,    according   to 
Wlesner,  we  may  well  have  less  security   He 
writes:  ■'' 

I  believe  that  the  situation  will  be  made 
more,  not  less,  dangerous.  We  always  under- 
estimate our  own  capabilities  and  overesti- 
mate that  of  the  other  fellow.  I  think  this 
Is  true  of  both  sides.  .  .  .  That  is.  If  the 
Russians  build  a  defensive  system,  we  think 
It  is  better  than  it  is.  so  we  overbuild  in 
order  to  penetrate  it.  and  vice  versa. 

"Thus  there  is  the  real  possibility  that 
when  everything  Is  stabilized  at  some  higher 
level  and  we  are  aU  relaxed  because  we  have 
become  used  to  it.  the  potential  for  destrur- 
tlon  will  have  gone  up  Instead  of  down  " 

And  Wlesner  asks: 

•'Can  we  play  this  game,  which  certainly 
will  not  buy  us  real  defense,  and  at  the  same 
time  achieve  a  rational  world?  My  answer  Is 
no." 

That  Is  also  the  answer  of  the  UAW;  and  we 
believe  it  Is  the  answer  of  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  Americans.  According  to  a  recent 
Harris  poll,  Americans  are  still  firm  believers 
in  a  strong  military  defense,  but  a  clear 
majority  balks  at  paying  Increased  taxes  to 
beef  up  the  military  establishment.  More 
significant  is  the  response  to  the  followlne 
question:  * 

"If  you  had  to  choose,  would  you  prefer 
that  our  government  put  greater  emphasis 
on  building  on  U.S.  military  power  or  in 
trying  to  come  to  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  Russians?" 

Of  a  cross-section  of  adults  asked  that 
question.  62  percent  would  put  "emphasis  on 
arms  control."  29  percent  would  put  "empha- 
sis on  military  buUd-up."  and  9  percent  were 
not  sure. 

The  essential  factor  In  this  dilemma  is 
that  we  do  have  to  choose.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  ride  two  horses,  to  be  of  two 
minds,  which  In  the  nature  of  things  has 
meani  untu  now  that  we  have  dreamed  of 
peace  and  talked  about  Its  virtues,  while 
remaining  captives  of  the  arms  race.  We 
must  now  decide  to  free  ourselves  from  Its 
burdens  and  Ita  dangers.  The  growing  bi- 
partisan opposition  to  the  ABM  system  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  reflects  a  growing  realiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  American  people  that 
the  only  real  security  lies  In  controlling 
rather   than   escalating  our   armaments.    In 
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working  for  agreements  that  can  reduce  the 
level  of  conflict  and  tension  In  the  world 
and  help  to  strengthen  the  constructive 
efforts  of  the  peacemakers  rather  than  the 
negative  fears  of  the  mUltary. 

The  President  has  urged  prompt  ratifica- 
tion of  the  antl-prollferatlon  treaty  In  order 
to  "advance  this  Administration's  policy  of 
negotiation  rather  than  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union." 

We  endorse  that  appeal.  But  the  Admin- 
istration must  clear  away  ambiguities  that 
presently  confuse  Its  policies.  The  antl-pro- 
liferation  treaty,  even  when  ratified,  will  re- 
main a  scrap  of  paper  If  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  merely  utter  the 
catchwords  of  peace  while  escalating  the 
arms  race.  It  is  hypocritical,  at  the  very  least, 
to  pledge  other  nations  to  nuclear  abstinence 
while  flaunting  our  own  lack  of  restraint  by 
preparing  to  spend  additional  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  a  new,  untested  and  iintestable  ABM 
system.  What  the  Administration  does  about 
the  ABM  system  will  reflect  more  eloquently 
than  any  words  its  real  Intentions  In  Its 
search  for  peace  in  the  world. 

The  UAW  International  Executive  Board 
respectfully  urged  the  President  to  let  our 
"yes  "  be  an  unequivocal  "yes"  In  favor  of 
negotiation,  and  our  "no"  a  clear  "no"  of 
opposition  to  any  further  development  of 
the  ABM  program.  We  cannot  have  It  both 
ways  forever;  If  we  really  want  to  strengthen 
the  structure  of  peace,  we  mvist  act  with 
courage  and  conscience  to  stop  the  escala- 
tion of  the  nuclear  arms  race  before  it  ends 
the  human  race.  If  we  really  want  to  bring 
ourselves  together — and  hold  ourselves  to- 
gether— at  home,  we  must  stop  tearing  our- 
selves asunder  throughout  the  world  com- 
munity. Whatever  the  theoretical  possibili- 
ties Inherent  in  dynamic  economic  growth. 
It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  we 
cannot  indefinitely  concentrate  on  war  and 
preparations  for  war  and  at  the  same 
time  have  enough  time  and  energy  and 
resources  left  over  to  accomplish  the 
essential  tasks  of  peace,  foremost  of  which 
must  be  the  Improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life  and  a  helping  hand 
to  the  less  fortunate  people  at  home  and  In 
the  world;  In  their  struggle  against  pov- 
erty,  hunger.   Ignorance   and   disease. 


THE  1968-69  GREAT  LAKES  TASK 
FORCE  REPORT  TO  THE  GREAT 
LAKES  CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGA- 

-noN 

Ml'.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Great  Lakes  task  force  is  a  group  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Commission,  the  Council  of  Lake 
Erie  Ports,  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Great  Lakes  Ports,  the  Great 
Lakes  Terminals  Association,  the  Great 
Lakes  District-International  Longshore- 
mans  Association,  and  the  U.S.  Great 
Lakes  Shipping  Association.  The  task 
force  recently  submitted  its  third  report 
on  shipping  conditions  in  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Great  Lakes  congressional 
delegation.  This  1968-69  report  updates 
and  supplements  the  reports  of  1966  and 
1967. 

The  report  outlines  many  of  the  areas 
which  the  task  force  is  working  on  to 
improve  shipping  operations  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. These  Include  refinancing  of  the 
Seaway's  debt  structure,  extension  of  the 
shipping  season,  discriminatory  inland 
transportation  rates,  lack  of  Govern- 
ment cargo,  and  the  continued  lack  of 
U.S.-flag  shipping  to  any  significant  de- 
gree. The  report  also  details  the  impor- 
tance of  joint  United  States  and  Cana- 


dian planning  for  the  Seaway  and  the 
Great  Lakes  waterway  system. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Senators,  I 
commend  this  task  force  report  to  the 
Senate  so  that  Senators  may  get  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of — and  possible 
answers  to— these  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Qreat  Lakes  Task  Force:  1968-69  Report 
TO  the  Great  Lakes  Congressional  Dele- 
gation ON  Shipping  Conditions  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Waterborne  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

This  is  the  third  report  prepared  by  the 
Great  Lakes  Task  Force  for  the  use  of  Great 
Lakes  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  in  the 
main  updates  and  supplements  the  reports 
of  1966  and  1967.  The  first  two  reports  were 
specifically  addressed  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Conference  of  Senators,  but  as  the  Task 
Force  expands  and  the  maritime  affairs  of 
the  Great  Lakes  receive  greater  attention  it 
is  clear  that  this  and  future  reports  should 
be  addressed  to  the  entire  Great  Lakes  Con- 
gressional delegation  on  both  sides  of  Capitol 

Hill. 

introduction 

The  Great  Lakes  Task  Force  Is  a  coalition 
of  Great  Lakes  maritime  groups  whose  sole 
aim  Is  to  promote  the  waterborne  commerce 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  system  and  thus  further 
the  economic  growth  of  the  Great  Lakes 
area.  The  present  membership  of  the  Task 
Force  includes  virtually  every  group  of  per- 
sons whose  economic  livelihood  depends 
upon  the  full  and  rational  use  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  These  groups  are: 

1.  The  Great  Lakes  Commission:  An  or- 
ganization of  eight  Great  Lakes  States  es- 
tablished by  Interstate  compact  In  1955  and 
approved  by  Congress. 

2.  Council  of  Lake  Erie  Ports:  An  associa- 
tion of  all  Lake  Erie  maritime  Interests  which 
also  Includes  banks,  chambers  of  commerce, 
etc..  m  addition  to  traditional  maritime  en- 
terprises. 

3.  Great  Lakes  Terminals  Association:  An 
association  of  26  public  and  private  marine 
termnlal  owners  and/or  operators  doing 
buslnees  In  six  states. 

4.  U.S.  Great  Lakes  Shipping  Association: 
An  association  of  over  30  foreign  and  Amer- 
ican regular  steamship  lines  and  agente 
serving  Great  Lakes  and  all  major  world 
ports. 

5.  Great  Lakes  District-International 
Longshoremen's  Association:  The  major 
longshore  union  representing  a  majority  of 
the  7,500  shoreslde  laborers  in  Great  Lakes 
ports. 

6.  International  Association  of  Great 
Lakes  Ports:  An  association  of  15  American 
public  port  authorities  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

a.    ST.    LAWRENCE    SEAWAY 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  System  is  the 
life  line  of  the  Great  Lakes  overseas  water- 
borne  commerce.  Therefore.  It  is  Imperative 
that  the  Seaway  facilities  be  as  efficient 
and  modern  as  possible  in  order  to  accom- 
modate changing  traffic  and  technological 
developments.  Every  Great  Lakes  port  au- 
thority, the  terminals  and  ocean  carriers  axe 
prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future, 
but  their  efforte  must  be  matched  by  the 
Seaway  system  If  the  Great  Lakes  area  is  to 
provide  a  modern  transportation  network. 
1.  Repair  of  the  existing  facility 

For  the  past  two  years  during  the  off-season 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have 
been  repairing  damage  to  Seaway  locks  caused 
by  faulty  or  deficient  Initial  construction. 


In  1968  the  Administration  had  legislation 
Introduced  In  Congress  which  would  place  the 
cost  of  those  repairs,  then  estimated  at  813.1 
million,  on  the  general  Treasury.  The  legisla- 
tion did  not  pass,  and  consequently  the  cost 
of  those  repairs  must  now  be  paid  from  Sea- 
way toll  Income.  This  type  of  emergency  ex- 
penditure was  not  envisaged  when  Congress 
required  that  toll  Income  pay  for  the  Intlal 
construction  and  subsequent  routine  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  Seaway. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Great  Lakes  Con- 
gressional delegation  to  correct  this  unfair 
obligation,  and  introduce  and  support  legis- 
lation similar  to  S.  2131  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, to  place  the  cost  of  the  extraordinary 
repairs  on  the  General  Treasury  and  not  on 
user  toll  Income. 

2.  Refinancing  of  debt  structure 
The  Seaway  Is  the  only  federally  supported 
waterway  that  is  required  to  be  self-sustain- 
ing and  fully  amortized  from  commercial 
earnings.  In  the  89th  Congress  and  again  In 
the  90th.  legislation  was  introduced  to  re- 
organize the  financial  burdens  of  the  Sea- 
way. We  strongly  urge  that  these  efforta  be 
continued  and  legislation  enacted  not  only 
to  prevent  future  toll  Increase,  but  to  place 
the  Seaway  Development  Corporation  in  a 
position  to  eliminate  all  tolls  as  soon  as 
possible. 

3.  Extension  of  the  Seaway  navigation  season 
The  present  Seaway  navigation  season  ex- 
tends from  a  variable  date  In  April  each  year 
to  a  variable  date  In  December.  Theoretically, 
the  closing  date  is  dependent  upon  whether 
and  Ice  conditions,  and  accordingly  is  not  a 
firm  date.  Variable  closing  dates  do  not  per- 
mit maximum  use  of  the  Seaway  and  do  not 
permit  proper  advance  scheduling  by  ship 
lines.  It  Is  therefore  meaningless  to  have 
variable  dates  except  for  ships  already  In  the 
Great  Lakes  at  the  uncertain  end  of  the 
season. 

We  also  understand  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances the  Seaway  physically  can  be 
kept  open  substantially  beyond  the  historic 
closing  date  of  early  December.  However,  for 
the  Immediate  future  we  strongly  urge  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  establish  a  set  closing 
date  of  December  30  until  experience  proves 
the  season  can  be  further  extended.  The  date 
of  December  30.  If  announced  in  advance, 
win  permit  ship  operators  to  definitely  plan 
additional  sailings  resulting  In  Increased 
shoreslde  labor  employment  and  increased 
revenue  to  the  Seaway  Development  author- 
ities. Obviously.  It  will  also  permit  shippers 
and  receivers  of  goods  to  plan  for  increased 
traffic  via  the  Seaway  to  the  economic  benefit 
of  all  concerned. 

Ultimately,  at  the  very  minimum,  the  Sea- 
way should  be  kept  open  to  navigation  for 
a  period  of  no  less  than  ten  months  a  year, 
from  early  April  to  late  January.  New  tech- 
nology in  the  handling  of  ice  and  all  weather 
navigational  aids  make  this  goal  attainable, 
and  all  efforte  must  be  expended  to  do  so. 
Congress  should  appropriate  sufficient  funds 
to  conduct  the  requisite  de-lclng  studies  and 
to  enable  Implementation  of  reasonable  de- 
lclng  programs. 

Recent  difficulties  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  clearly  Indicate  that  the  United 
States  needs  another  all  weather  avenue  of 
exporting  ite  commerce  In  the  national  Inter- 
est. In  addition,  as  our  world  commerce 
grows  and  the  Great  Lakes  based  Industries 
expand  their  activities  in  world  trade  ad- 
ditional transportation  facilities  located  near 
the  source  of  supply  are  required.  The  Great 
Lakes  trade  routes  are  needed  to  keep  trans- 
portation coste  at  fair  levels  by  provid- 
ing competitive  rates  to  ports  which  might 
otherwise  monopwUze  U.S.  commerce. 

In  this  regard,  we  should  point  out  that 
both  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  Seaway  Au- 
thorities recognize  the  competitive  nature  of 
world  commerce,  and  have  taken  affirma- 
tive steps  to  bring  Seaway  container  traffic 
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line  with   the  Atlantic  and 


energy,  and  capital  to  a  facility  which  might 
not  be  fully  employed  in  a  very  short  time 
We  also  suggest  that  in  order  to  fully 
explore  the  future  of  the  Seaway  and  the 
Great  Lakes  region  that  the  study  of  an 
alternative  or  additional  connection  to  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie  be  continued  to  comple- 
tion. 
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C.    DISCRIMINATORY  INLAND  TRANSPOTRATION 
RATES  AND   PRACriCKS 

1.  Proportional  rates 
Great  Lakes  ports  and  shipping  are  vic- 
timized by  the  rate  practices  of  certain  In- 
land rail  carriers.  The  major  cause  Is  the  age- 
less   preference    of    railroads    for    long-haul 
rather  than  short-haul  traffic.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Industrial  production  of  this 
country  is  closer  to  Great  Lakes  than  it  Is  to 
coastal  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  or  Pa- 
cific.   However,   In  many   Instances   It  costs 
more  to  move  the  goods  to  the  closer  Great 
Lakes  port  than  It  does  to  the  distant  coastal 
port.  In  other  cases,  the  Great  Lakes  route 
may  be   lower  in   absolute  dollars,   but  the 
cost   differential    Is    disproportionate   to   the 
mileage  differential.  In  almost  every  Instance, 
a  shipper  must  pay  more  dollars  per  mile  to 
ship  his  goods  to  a  Great  Lakes  port  than  to 
a  coastal  port. 

2.  Export-import  rates 
This  disparity  In  Inland  rates  or  lack  of 
fair  proportional  rates  is  further  com- 
pounded by  the  practice  of  most  railroads 
by  which  they  absorb  certain  coastal  port 
charges  on  export-Import  cargo  The  line 
haul  rate  to  all  coastal  ports  Includes  cer- 
tain port  handling  charges  i  which  may  vary) 
and  such  rates  are  commonly  called  export- 
Import  rates.  Shippers  which  are  close  to  the 
coastal  port  are  denied  these  rates  because 
they  have  no  alternate  port  routing  choice. 
In  the  same  way,  a  shipper  who  wants  to  use 
a  Great  Lakes  port  cannot  receive  the  special 
™te — not  because  he  has  no  port  routing 
choice,  but  rather  to  deny  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  choice. 

3.  Section  22  rates 
Section  22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
(49  USCA  22)  authorizes  rail  and  motor 
carriers  to  carry  government  cargo  free  or  at 
reduced  rates.  The  rates,  called  Section  22 
quotations  or  agreements,  need  to  be  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  are  not  subject  to  protest  by  anyone. 
In  1957  attempts  were  made  to  restrict  Sec- 
tion 22  authority  to  times  of  national  emer- 
gency. These  were  defeated  and  the  Infor- 
mational filing  requirements  were  estab- 
lished. Until  1957,  the  rates  were  not  even 
made  public. 

Section  22  quotations  have  been  and  are 
being  used  to  divert  traffic  from  the  Great 
Lakes  area  to  coastal  ports  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Great  Lakes  ports.  Very  few  Section 
22  rates  or  quotations  have  been  offered  or 
negotiated  on  traffic  to  Great  Lakes  ports. 

ICC-sponsored   legislation   to   amend   Sec- 
tion 22  was  before  the  90th  Congress,  and  we 
urge  that  similar  efforts  be  made  this  year. 
4.  Request  for  I.C.C.  investigation 
EHrect  corrective  authority  over  this  dis- 
crimination resides  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and   peripherally  where 
the   ocean    carriers   participate   the   Federal 
Maritime  Commission  also  has  JurlsdlcUon 
Private  parties  and  organizations  In  the  Great 
Lakes   are   continuously   seeking   redress    of 
this  situation  from  the  Inland  carriers    but 
their     efforts     are     strongly     resisted  '    We 
strongly  urge  that  the  Conference  of  Sen- 
ators bring  this  entire  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  request  the  Commission  to  institute  a 
formal  investigation  on  Its  own  motion  with 
an  eye  to  correcting  this  situation. 

D.     APPOINTMENTS     TO    FTOERAL    AGENCIES 

There  are  several  agencies  of  the  federal 
government  including  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  Great  Lakes 


Basin  Commission,  Upper  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission  which  are  Instrumental  or  concerned 
with  transportation  and  natural  environment 
as  such  apply  to  the  Great  Lakes  area  In 
addition  to  those  the  Departmenu  of  Trans- 
portation.  Commerce  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration also  play  key  roles  In  the  gen- 
eral development  of  Great  Lakes  area  trans- 
portation,  both  water  and  land  We  feel  that 
It  is  vital  to  Great  Lakes  commerce  that 
each  of  these  agencies  and  departments  be 
staffed  at  the  policy  level  with  a  person,  or 
persons,  having  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Great  Lakes  maritime  trades 

Neither  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
nor  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
presently  have  Commissioners  or  policy  level 
staff  persons  who  understand  or  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  problems  of  Great  Lakes 
maritime  commerce.  This  has  resulted  in  ad- 
ministrative decisions  and  policies  by  both 
agencies  which  fall  to  adequately  accommo- 
date several  Great  Lakes  maritime  problems 
or  special  trade  conditions 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  members  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Congressional  Delegation  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  exert  all  efforts  to 
see  that  persons  who  are  knowledgeable  in 
Great  Lakes  shipping  matters  be  appointed 
to  the  agencies  and  departments  Involved. 

E.  AMENDMENT  OP  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT.    1936 

In  May  1966  the  Maritime  Administrator 
adopted  the  recommended  decision  of  the 
Hearing  Examiner  following  a  lengthy  pro- 
ceeding, and  in  so  doing  found  that  several 
Great  Lakes-overseas  trade  routes  were  es- 
sential to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  (Maritime  Administration  Docket  S- 
173) .  Thus  under  section  21 1  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  USC  sec.  1121)  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  were  found  entitled  to 
federally  subsidized  American  flag  steamship 
service  to  and  from  major  world  ports 

Notwithstanding  the  finding  of  the  Marl- 
time  Administrator  no  new  American  ship- 
ping company  or  service  has  appeared  In 
Great  Lakes  commerce.  On  the  contrarv  one 
subsidized  American-flag  service  has"  been 
abandoned. 

One  of  the  possible  causes  of  the  difficulty 
the  Great  Lakes  faces  In  securing  American- 
flag  shipping  service  is  that  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  itself  discriminates  against 
ttI!^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  Section  809  of  the  Act  (46 
use  sec.  1213)  states  that  subsidy  "con- 
tracts under  this  Act  shall  be  entered  Into 
so  as  to  equitably  serve.  Insofar  as  possible 
the  foreign  trade  requirements  of  the  At- 
lantic, Gulf  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United 
States.'  No  mention  Is  made  about  the  re- 
quirements of  Great  Lakes  ports.  Admittedly 
the  Act  was  written  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  1959,  but  the 
philosophy  still  prevails.  Both  the  Act  and 
the  philosophy  must  be  changed  and  we 
urge  the  Great  Lakes  Congressional  Delega- 
tion to  work  to  this  end. 
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G.    U.S.      GOVERNMENT    CARGO 

The  carriage  of  U.S.  government  cargo  Is 
by  law  directed  to  American  flag  shipping 
Sec  ion  2631  of  Title  10  U.S.  Code  reqSlr^ 
that  all  military  (DOD)  supplies  be  carried 
on  American-flag  ships.  The  Cargo  Preference 

sn*  *f  iP^  ^^*^'  '■'^""•'■^^  that  at  least 
50  .0  of  all  other  government  cargo  be  carried 
by  American  ships,  and  Public  Resolution  17 
(15  USC  616a)  requires  that  all  exports 
financed  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  be 
carried  by  American  ships.  Except  for  limited 
service  to  and  from  parts  of  Africa  and  South 
America,  and  sometime  service  in  the  Medi- 
terranean area  there  is  no  Amerlcan-flac 
shipping  service  In  the  Great  Lakes  Con- 
sequently, the  only  government  cargo  that 
moves  from  Great  Lakes  ports  In  any  appre- 
ciable amount  Is  that  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  authorized  by  PL-480  which  Is 
not  within  the  50%  reserved  for  American 
flag  ships. 

Virtually  no  cargo  financed  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  A.I.D.  or  the  General  Services 


Administration  has  moved  In  recent  years 
through  Great  Lakes  ports.  The  Department 
of  Defense  which  alone  exports  over  20,000.000 
tons  annually  ships  less  than  one  half  of  one 
percent  via  Great  Lakes  ports  even  though 
most  of  the  cargo  DOD  exports  is  made  In  the 
Great  Lakes  area. 

The  Great  Lakes  ports  are  now  provided 
shipping  service  to  every  major  world  port  by 
over  26  foreign  flag  shipping  companies. 
These  companies  have  contributed  to  the 
economic  development  of  Great  Lakes  ports, 
have  provided  work  for  Great  Lakes  labor, 
and  have  helped  pay  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way system.  But  despite  this  service,  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  are  In  need  of  some  Ameri- 
can flag  shipping  In  order  to  reach  their  full 
potential,  because  without  that  service  a 
substantial  amount  of  traffic  cannot  move 
through  the  Great  Lakes  ports.  Consequently, 
the  economy  of  the  entire  Great  Lakes  Is 
adversely  affected. 

The  Great  Lakes  ports  and  related  Indus- 
tries are  confronted,  and  always  have  been, 
with  a  version  of  the  chicken-egg  game. 
American  flag  companies  Indicate  a  willing- 
ness to  serve  our  ports  If  we  can  arrange  for 
a  substantial  volume  of  government  cargo. 
The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
the  position  that  unless  we  can  get  American 
ships  the  cargo  preference  laws  prohibit  the 
government  from  sending  cargo  to  Great 
Lakes  ports  with  the  single  exception  of  some 
PL-480  cargo  under  the  50-50  rule.  The  Great 
Lakes  Task  Force  has  done  everything  In  Its 
power,  including  meeting  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  In  hopes 
of  securing  government  cargo  without  vio- 
lating the  Cargo  Preference  laws  and  imple- 
menting agency  regulations.  We  earnestly 
solicit  the  support  of  the  Great  Lakes  Con- 
gressional Delegation  In  this  matter  which 
Is  so  vitally  important  to  the  economic  future 
of  all  members  of  the  Task  Force. 

H.    WATER    POLLUTION 

All  Of  us  are  concerned  with  water  pollu- 
tion control  generally,  and  specifically  in  the 
many  harbor  areas  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the 
maritime  field  any  water  pollution  control 
efforts  Immediately  affect  the  operators  of 
ships,  be  they  foreign  owned,  U.S.  owned, 
bulkers,  ore  boats,  or  any  other  type  of  water 
craft.  No  one  seriously  opposes  reasonable 
efforts  to  control  and,  hopefully,  do  away 
with  water  pollution,  but  we  do  urge  a 
reasonable  approach. 

1.  Uniform  regulations 

There  are  eight  stetes  bordering  the  Great 
Lakes,  each  of  which  has  more  than  one 
municipality  providing  some  type  of  port  fa- 
cility. If  each  municipality  were  to  impose 
different  water  pollution  regulations,  a  ship 
operator  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
16  different  standards.  If  each  state  Imposed 
different  regulations  state-wide  there  would 
be  a  minimum  of  8  standards,  if  the  state 
superseded  local  regulations.  Such  a  situa- 
tion would  be  Intolerable  and  would  cause 
ships  to  leave  the  Great  Lakes  or  limit  calls 
to  those  ports  having  the  least  strict  regula- 
tion. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  that  there  be 
a  single  set  of  water  pollution  standards  of 
Great  Lakes-wide  Implication,  published  and 
enforced  by  a  single  federal  agency  such  as 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. We  also  urge  that  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible any  Great  Lakes  regulation  be  no  more 
strict  than  those  applicable  to  the  other 
seaports,  lest  this  type  of  regulation  become 
a  competitive  device  among  competing  sea- 

JKJrtS. 

2.  Reasonable  compliance 
Since  It  could  cost  a  shipowner  anywhere 
from  $50,000  to  $150,000  to  Install  water  pol- 
lution control  devices  and  equipment  on  each 
ship,  reasonable  time  within  which  to  do  so 
Is  essential.  Regulations  which  are  too  strin- 
gent could  very  well  force  ships  to  leave  the 
Great  Lakes  jjermanently,  and  immediate 
compliance  would  require  a  curtailment  In 


service  until  the  shipowner  could  place  his 
ship  In  compliance.  We  strongly  urge  your 
careful  study  of  any  water  pollution  control 
legislation  with  an  eye  to  preventing  such 
legislation  from  unduly  prejudicing  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  and  domestic  Great  Lakes 
waterbome  commerce. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— III 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  per- 
sistent, toxic  pesticide  DDT,  which  only 
25  years  ago  was  considered  a  new  mira- 
cle insect  killer,  is  now  the  center  of  con- 
troversy among  scientists,  biologists, 
conservationists,  the  chemical  industry, 
farmers,  and  concerned  citizens. 

This  pesticide  which  has  made  great 
strides  in  controlling  such  diseases  as 
malaria  is  now  suspected  of  endangering 
fish  and  wildlife  and  potentially  threat- 
ening human  health.  The  once  quiet 
warnings  of  coming  disaster  gathered 
new  strength  7  years  ago  when  Rachel 
Carson's  book,  "Silent  Spring,"  "painted 
a  picture  of  a  world  despoiled  by  pesti- 
cides that  persist  and  accumulate  in  the 
environment,"  according  to  the  New 
York  Times. 

Last  year  a  citizens  group  filed  a  suit 
with  the  Wisconsin  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  against  the  sale  and 
use  of  DDT.  The  hearings  which  began 
last  December  have  resumed  this  week. 

Recently  Sweden  became  the  first 
country  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT  and  re- 
lated pesticides.  In  March,  after  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  seized  28,150 
pounds  of  Lake  Michigan  coho  salmon 
contaminated  with  excessive  amounts  of 
DDT,  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Com- 
mission indefinitely  banned  the  use  of 
DDT  in  that  State.  Arizona  had  previ- 
ously taken  similar  action. 

In  the  growing  pesticide  controversy, 
DDT  and  six  other  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons have  been  singled  out  for  attack. 
The  major  thrust  is  being  made  against 
DDT  since  it  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
expendable  of  the  most  persistent  pesti- 
cides and  results  in  the  biggest  pollution 
problem. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Wurster,  Jr.,  biologist 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook  says : 

We  have  Indisputable  evidence  that  DDT 
accumulation  has  already  reached  a  point 
where  It  Is  seriously  threatening  the  survival 
of  some  species,  among  them  the  American 
bald  eagle,  our  national  bird. 

In  1945  there  were  44  bald  eagles'  nests 
around  Lake  Michigan.  Now  there  Is  only 
one,  and  the  pair  of  eagles  that  occupy 
it  have  produced  no  young  since  1964. 

While  sufficient  research  results  are 
not  available  to  determine  the  exact  ef- 
fect that  these  persistent  pesticides  have 
on  human  health,  research  investigators 
are  compiling  data  that  may  link  pesti- 
cides to  cancer,  adverse  enzyme  produc- 
tion, and  disturbances  of  the  stomach 
and  liver  fimctions. 

The  chemical  Industry  argues  that 
DDT  is  the  cheapest,  safest,  and  most 
effective  weapon  against  the  malaria 
mosquito  and  other  dangerous  insects. 
However,  the  pesticide  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  harmful  Insects  and  bene- 
ficial insects,  and  its  accumulation  in  the 
soil  can  result  in  pesticide  residues  on 
the  farmer's  harvested  crop  which  make 
the  crop  unacceptable  by  FDA  regula- 
tions. 


The  one  characteristic  that  makes 
DDT  and  other  persistent  pesticides  so 
harmful  is  biological  magnification, 
which  results  in  an  increasing  concen- 
tration of  the  pesticide  progressively 
along  the  food  chains  until  it  reaches  a 
serious  and  often  lethal  level.  Living 
creatures  around  the  world  have  been 
reached  by  the  drift  of  pesticide  residues 
through  the  air,  soil,  and  water.  The  pet- 
rel of  Bermuda,  the  bald  eagle  and  pere- 
guine  falcon  of  America,  and  the  blue  ' 
shell  crab  of  the  sea  are  each  being 
pushed  to  thf  brink  of  extinction  by  the 
spread  of  pesticides  through  our  envi- 
ronment. 

The  question  we  must  ultimately  re- 
solve is  what  is  the  price  tag  on  our  en- 
vironment. We  must  concentrate  our  ef- 
forts on  finding  alternative  methods  of 
controlling  undesirable  pests  through 
genetic  and  biological  means. 

An  article  by  Jane  Brody.  published  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times,  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  the  current  contro- 
versy over  DDT,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Apr.  30.   1969) 
Attacks  on  Use  or  DDT  Increasing — 'Miha- 
CLE  ■  Killer  of  Insects  Is  Assailed  as  Peril 
TO  Man 

(By  Jane  E.  Brody) 
Twenty-five  years  ago.  DDT,  then  a  new 
"miracle"  Insect  killer,  brought  its  developer 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  medicine.  Today  It  Is 
under  Increasingly  sharp  attacks  as  a  po- 
tential threat  to  mankind. 

The  quiet  controversy  that  surrounded 
DDT  for  two  decades  became  louder  seven 
years  ago  when  Rachel  Carson,  in  "Silent 
Spring."  painted  her  picture  of  a  world  de- 
spoiled by  pesticides  that  persist  and  accum- 
ulate In  the  environment. 

Still.  DDT  survived  the  scathing  Indictment 
of  Miss  Carson's  best-seller.  And  the  noisy 
opposition  to  it  stimulated  by  the  book  soon 
faded  to  little  more  than  the  lonely  cries  of 
conservationists. 

In  recent  years,  the  nation's  agricultural 
chemical  Industry  has  been  producing  several 
hundred  million  pounds  of  persistent  pesti- 
cides a  year.  And  DDT  remains  the  leading 
pesticide  produced  In  the  United  States. 

But  suddenly  In  the  last  few  weeks  the 
antl-DDT  battle — which  heretofore  had  been 
fought  with  a  lot  of  words  and  a  little  ac- 
tion— has  taken  on  a  new  direction  that  now 
threatens  the  life  of  this  deadly  chemical. 

SWEDEN    AND    MICHIGAN    ACT 

Two  weeks  ago.  Sweden  became  the  first 
nation  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  the  use  of 
DDT.  which  was  developed  by  a  Swiss  chem- 
ist, Paul  H.  MilUer.  The  Swedish  action  also 
Involved  the  chemical  cousins  of  DDT.  aldrin. 
dleldrln  and  lindane. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  Commission, 
following  a  government  seizure  of  4.000 
pounds  of  Michigan  Cohosalmon  contami- 
nated with  excessive  amounts  of  this  pesti- 
cide, banned  Indefinitely  the  sale  of  DDT  In 
a  desperate  effort  to  save  its  fishing  Industry. 

A  migrant  laborer,  frightened  by  sketchy 
reports  linking  DDT  to  the  possibility  of  can- 
cer, filed  a  suit  to  halt  the  use  of  It  In  Cali- 
fornia and  to  confiscate  all  crops  sprayed 
with  It. 

And  currently  a  hearing  on  a  citizens' 
petition  to  o-jtlaw  DDT  In  Wisconsin  is  serv- 
ing as  a  national  public  forum.  Science  and 
industry  are  presently  arguments  that  may 
ultimately  decide  whether  the  Issue  will  be 
settled  once  and  for  all  with  DDT  bans  In- 
stituted across  the  country. 
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Already,  mor^  than  half  a  doz«n  states — 
including  Wlscpnsin — are  considering  legis- 
lation to  ban  Vfyr.  In  Illinois,  a  bill  banning 
the  pesticide  h^  been  passed  by  the  House 
and  is  now  before  the  Senate.  Arizona,  faced 
with  growing  quantities  of  unsalable  milk 
containing  excasslve  DDT  residues,  has  de- 
clared a  one-ye^  moratorium  on  the  use  of 
DDT  to  see  If  tealdues  will  be  reduced. 

Senator  GaylOrd  Nelson,  Wisconsin  Demo- 
crat, has  relntrt>duced  his  bill  calling  for  a 
nationwide  halo  to  the  use  of  DDT.  In  the 
past  the  blU  ha|  died  in  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee, 

THE    BIGGEST   PSOBUnC 

Although  no  dne  is  quite  ready  to  say  that 
DDT  is  doomed]  some  of  the  pesticide's  foea 
say  they  hear  Inlthe  distance  the  death  Icnell 
not  only  for  DpT  but  also  for  the  other 
members  of  whiat  conservationists  call  the 
"dirty  seven" — 9  group  of  pesticides  known 
chemically  as  cljlorlnated  hydrocarbons. 

These  pesticides  are  singled  out  because 
they  leave  an  ina  Idlous  environmental  legacy, 
accumulating  in  the  soil  and  water  and  in 
the  fatty  tissues  of  animals,  including  man. 
Unlike  most  other  Insecticides,  the  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons  are  not  reawllly  broken 
down  into  harm  ess  chemicals. 

Dr.  Charles  P  Wurster,  Jr.,  biologist  at 
the  State  Unlveisity  of  New  Tork  at  Stony 
Brook  and  a  leader  in  the  flght  against  per- 
sistent pestlcidei  says.  "We're  starting  with 
DDT  because  It  ,s  by  far  the  biggest  pollu- 
tion problem  ai  d  we've  got  the  strongest 
case  against  it." 

He  says,  for  exiimple,  "We  have  indisputa- 
ble evidence  that  DDT  accumulation  has  al- 
ready reached  a  point  where  it  is  seriously 
threatening  the  survival  of  some  species, 
among  them  th«  American  bald  eagle,  our 
national  bird." 

Last  year  the  fl  f e  American  manufacturers 
of  DDT  produced  more  than  125  million 
pounds  at  a  valuu  of  more  than  $20-mllllon. 
This  represents  about  a  20  per  cent  decline 
In  production  sinie  1960. 

According  to  Slamuel  Rotrosen,  president 
of  the  Montroee  Chemical  Corpwration  and 
chairman  of  the  DDT  Industry  task  force. 
some  90  million  pounds  a  year  is  exported 
for  use  In  world  lealth  programs  to  control 
disease-carrying  li  tsects. 

"DDT  is  the  cheapest,  safest,  most  effec- 
tive weapon  we  piave  against  the  malaria 
mosquito,  Mr.  Rctrosen  maintains.  "In  In- 
dia, for  example,  before  DDT  there  were  100- 
mllUon  cases  of  iialaria  with  750,000  dying 
each  year.  Today  there  are  only  15.000  cases 
with  1,500  dying  a  year." 

"To  use  an  lnse<  ticide  with  less  persistence 
than  DDT,"  Mr.  I  .otrosen  adds,  "means  you 
would  have  to  spriy  every  few  weeks  Instead 
of  twice  a  year — a  task  that  Is  economically 
and  practically  unfeasible." 

For  the  farmer,  t  owever.  this  persistence  is 
something  of  a  two-edged  sword.  He  does  not 
have  to  apply  DDT  to  his  crop  as  often  as 
he  would  apply  a  pesticide  that  was  readily 
broken  down. 

But  it  may  persliit  In  the  soil  and  kill  those 
insects  considered  beneficial,  and  it  may  re- 
sult In  pesticide  residues  on  his  harvested 
crop  that  are  forbic  ;den  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  regulations. 

As  a  result,  agrl<  lUtural  uses  of  DDT  have 
fallen  off  in  recent ;  'ears. 

Very  little  is  knawn  about  the  danger.  If 
any,  of  the  DDT  st<  red  In  the  a\erage  person. 
Dr.  William  B.  reichmann  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  Schcol  of  Medicine  has  found 
that  persons  who  had  liver  cancer,  leukemia, 
high  blood  pressure  and  carcinoma  (an 
early  form  of  cancsr)  at  the  time  of  death 
had  two  to  three  times  more  residues  of 
DIXr  and  related  pesticides  stored  in  their 
body  tissues  than  jlid  persons  who  died  ac- 
cidental deaths 


large  quantities  of  DDT  and  accumulate  con- 
siderably more  of  the  pesticide  than  the  aver- 
age person  show  disturbances  of  stomach  and 
liver  functions  after  10  years  of  contact. 

The  American  chemical  Industry,  which 
maintains  that  no  harmful  effects  related  to 
DDT  have  been  found  in  industrial  workers, 
cites  a  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
study  of  36  employes  of  the  Montroee  Corpo- 
ration who  had  been  industrially  exposed  to 
DDT  for  II  to  19  years. 

The  men,  whose  fatty  stores  of  DDT  ranged 
from  38  to  647  parts  In  a  mllUon,  were  found 
to  have  no  ill  effects  attributable  to  DDT 
exposure. 

HARM    DJ    rOOD    CHAIN 
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The  DDT  problem  responsible  for  most  of 
the  current  ferment  Involves  not  man  but 
fish  and  birds. 

Through  a  process  known  as  "biological 
magnification"  through  the  food  chain,  min- 
ute traces  of  DDT  In  algae  can  end  up  as 
poisonous  doses  in  food  fish,  which  feed  on 
little  fish,  which  feed  on  still  smaller  water 
organisms,  which  feed  on  algae. 

For  birds  of  prey,  such  as  the  bald  eagle, 
which  feed  on  fish,  the  food  chain  effect  Is 
carried  one  step   further. 

Mrs.  Owen  Otto  of  Milwaukee,  a  conserva- 
tionist who  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
citizens'  petition  in  Wisconsin  points  out 
that  in  1945  there  were  44  bald  eagles'  nests 
around  Lake  Michigan. 

"Now,"  she  says,  "there  Is  only  one  nest 
left,  and  the  pair  of  eagles  that  occupy  It 
have  produced  no  young  since  1964." 

The  injury  done  by  DDT  to  these  birds 
apparently  Involves  a  disturbance  In  cal- 
cium metabolism  that  results  in  "the  thin 
eggshell  phenomenon"— a  shell  too  thin  to 
adequately  protect  the  developing  embryo. 

Industry  is  working  hard  at  developing 
new  selective  chemical  insecticides — ones 
that  will  affect  only  Insects  and  only  certain 
Insects  at  that. 

Among  the  many  approaches  under  study 
outside  the  chemical  Industry  are  the  devel- 
opment of  synthetic  hormones  that  prevent 
reproduction  of  certain  insects,  the  use  of 
sterilized  male  Insects  to  reduce  the  repro- 
ductive potential  of  a  species  and  the  in- 
troduction of  bacteria  or  viruses  that  infect 
certain  target  Insects. 

Industry  and  conservation  forces  seem  to 
agree  on  at  least  one  point— that  the  com- 
plexion of  the  pesticide  picture  will  change. 
How  fast  and  how  much  it  will  change  will 
depend  largely  on  the  outcome  of  the  current 
groundswell  of  challenges  to  the  survival  of 
DDT  and  Its  fellow  persistent  pesticides. 
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THE  SAFEGUARD  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  should  be  of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us. 
whether  we  support  or  oppose  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system,  that  there  is  a  dan- 
ger of  public  discussion  on  the  issue  be- 
ing side-tracked  by  larger  and  symbolic 
purposes.  As  rational  men  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  seek  to  tame  our  biases  and 
examine  this  issue  on  its  merits.  If  the 
ABM  becomes  a  cause  celebre  for  those 
who  find  a  curious  emotional  and  moral 
satisfaction  in  opposing  defense  because 
it  is  defense,  the  public  interest  and  the 
policymaking  process  itself  wlU  sufifer. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  25  in  New  York 
City,  the  Senator  from  Washington  fMr. 
Jackson)  participated  in  a  program  on 
the  ABM  sponsored  by  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  at  the  Americana  Hotel.  In 
his  opening  statement.  Senator  Jackson 
spoke  with  the  kind  of  measured  ration- 
ality and  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  that 
we  have  come  to  expect  of  him.  The  quiet 


certainty  that  Senator  Jackson  feels  in 
his  position  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that 
he  finds  no  need  to  resort  to  the  sort  of 
sophistry  that  has  characterized  some 
other  statements  on  this  issue. 

Although  I  find  Senator  Jackson's 
statement  superb  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  am  particularly  impressed  by  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  paradoxical  position  of 
those  who  oppose  Safeguard  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  immoral.  As  Senator 
Jackson  notes,  there  is  no  great  morality 
to  be  found  in  a  nation  whose  only  avail- 
able response  to  nuclear  attack  is  de- 
struction of  the  civilian  population  of 
that  nation  presumed  to  be  the  aggres- 
sor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Jackson's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   on   the   Anti-Ballistic-Missile 
System   by   Senator   Henry   M.   Jackson 
New  York  CrrY,  April  25.  1969 
The  intransigence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  period  after  World  War  II  left  this  coun- 
try no  alternative  to  the  development  of  a 
strong  nuclear  deterrent.  As  we  all  know, 
the  Soviets  rejected  our  offer  in  the  Baruch 
Plan  to  share  the  hopeful  potentials  of  the 
nuclear    age,    and    they    proceeded    with    a 
hard-driving   nuclear    weapons    program    of 
their  own. 

I  believe  our  policy  of  nuclear  deterrence 
by  maintaining  a  second-strike  retaliatory 
force  has  served  us  well.  But  there  are  two 
current  Soviet  developments  that  threaten 
the  credibility  of  oui  deterrent  in  the  time 
period  of  1974-75-76— the  Soviets'  ballistic 
missile  defense  systems,  and  their  steady  de- 
ployment of  the  big  SS-9  missile  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  20  to  25  megatons,  on  which  they 
are  testing  multiple  warheads. 

The  Soviets  have  been  hard  at  work  on 
their  ABM  for  many  years.  Their  first  sys- 
tem, partially  deployed  around  Leningrad, 
was  apparently  abandoned;  the  second,  de- 
ployed aroimd  Moscow  is  now  approaching 
operational  status:  and  the  Tallinn  system, 
very  extensively  deployed  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  believed  by  many  in  the 
Intelligence  community  to  be  subject  to  up- 
grading so  as  to  give  It  an  ABM  capability. 
The  huge  Soviet  SS-9  carrying  multiple 
warheads  each  aimed  precisely  at  a  different 
target  could  be  used  against  the  U.S.  land- 
based  Minuteman  system.  The  hard  truth 
Is  that,  by  the  mid-1970's,  unless  we  con- 
tinue to  make  appropriate  decisions  to  meet 
technological  change,  the  viability  of  a  large 
part  of  our  second  strike  force  will  be  put 
in  question. 

Faced  with  this  problem.  President  Nixon 
has  recommended  a  modified  ABM  Safeguard 
system  designed  primarily  to  provide  a  pro- 
tection for  the  national  command  authority 
and  vital  elements  of  our  bomber  and  Min- 
uteman retaliatory  forces  to  help  assure  the 
maintenance  of  the  Western  nuclear  deter- 
rent In  the  period  of  the  mld-1970'8  and  be- 
yond. Also,  the  program  has  a  useful  func- 
tion In  providing  an  area  defense  against 
attacks  involving  modest  numbers  of  appar- 
ent incoming  missiles.  The  Safeguard  sys- 
tem Is  designed  and  planned  to  meet  the 
threats  as  they  may  develop,  without  over- 
reacting, and  Is  subject  to  annual  review. 
Under  phase  one  of  the  program  two  sites 
wUl  be  constructed. 

Given  the  lead-time  factor  for  the  ABM 
system  of  five  to  seven  years,  continuing  re- 
search and  development  only,  without  any 
start  now  on  deployment,  would  leave  us 
with  no  option  to  provide  defense  for  our 
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deterrent  on  the  schedule  that  may  be  essen- 
tial if  we  do  not  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  on  limiting  or  reducing  strategic 
forces.  If  the  Soviets  should  slam  the  door 
on  a  strategic  arms  limitation  agreement,  the 
Safeguard  ABM  program  would  permit  us 
to  continue  orderly  steps  toward  protection 
of  vital  elements  of  our  retaliatory  forces. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that  the  average 
annual  cost  of  the  completed  Safeguard  pro- 
gram, on  a  five  year  basis,  is  less  than  one- 
flfth  of  what  we  were  spending  for  active 
defense  against  manned  bombers  at  the  end 
of  the  1950's.  Nor  is  this  defensive  weapon 
at  all  likely  to  spark  a  quantitative  arms 
buUd-up.  Indeed,  contrary  to  the  propa- 
ganda, there  has  been  no  long-term  quan- 
titative Increase  in  our  strategic  offense  and 
defense  budget.  The  U.S.  budget  for  strategic 
offense  and  defense  forces  in  fiscal  year  1962 
was  11.3  billion  dollars.  The  proposed  fiscal 
1970  budget  comes  to  about  8.3  billion  dol- 
lars. Adjusted  for  price  changes,  the  1970 
budget  figure  Is  more  than  50  ^^r  lower  than 
that  for  1962. 

I  must  say  it  was  strange  at  our  Armed 
Services  hearings  this  week  to  find  antl-ABM 
witnesses  opposing  deployment  of  a  defen- 
sive system  because  of  the  risk  of  escalating 
the  arms  race  and,  at  the  same  time,  advocat- 
ing, as  preferable,  the  proliferation  of  our 
Minuteman  and  Poseidon  offensive  forces. 
Adding  quantitatively  to  our  Minuteman 
forces,  and  to  our  MIRVed  Poseidon  forces 
would  enable  the  Russians  to  charge  that  we 
were  acting  in  a  provocative  manner.  More- 
over, any  significant  expansion  of  our  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  is  far  more  costly  than 
the  Safeguard  program. 

Indeed  It  may  shock  you  to  hear  that  some 
people  opposing  the  ABM  have  revived  the 
old.  discredited  suggestion  that,  rather  than 
provide  a  protective  defense  for  our  ICBM's. 
we  should  launch  the  Minuteman  force 
against  Russian  cities  simply  on  the  basis  of 
radar  indications.  This,  of  course,  would  vast- 
ly increase  the  nightmare  possibility  of  nu- 
clear war  by  mistake.  The  decision  to  launch 
ICBM's  against  Russian  cities  would  be  per- 
haps the  most  momentous  choice  ever  made 
in  all  of  history.  It  would  be  the  decision  for 
World  War  III.  If  this  awful  decision  Is  ever 
made  It  should  be  based  on  as  much  Infor- 
mation as  we  can  get  and  It  should  be  made 
by  the  highest  possible  political  authority. 
It  is  the  last  decision  we  should  think  of 
delegating  to  a  computer. 

People  who  most  tout  themselves  as  doves 
of  peace  are  turning  out  to  be  the  Irresponsi- 
ble hawks. 

The  major  components  of  the  Safeguard 
system  have  received  elaborate  study  and 
testing.  Ideas  for  brand  new  ABM  systems  to 
defend  hard  points  are  not  serious  competi- 
tors in  the  time  period  we  are  talking  about. 
Moreover,  to  terminate  the  ABM  program  now 
and  restart  it  again  at  a  later  time  would  in- 
volve a  delay  of  one  or  two  years  from  the 
date  it  was  decided  to  resume  and  an  extra 
expenditure  of  several  billion  dollars. 

I  believe  we  should  go  forward  with  de- 
ploying the  Safeguard  system  now.  We  can 
expect,  as  In  the  case  of  every  other  offense 
and  defense  svstem,  that  we  shall  learn  a 
great  deal  from  operational  experience,  and 
we  should  expect  to  make  some  changes  and 
improvements  as  we  go  along.  As  Dean  Ache- 
son  recently  said  in  his  speech  supporting 
President  Nixon's  ABM  decision:  "...  all  of 
U3  can  think  of  many  reasons  for  not  aban- 
doning the  ABM  field  to  development  by  the 
Soviet  Union." 

The  Idea  that  we  should  not  be  hard  at 
work  m  this  very  important  defensive  area 
of  nuclear  weaponry,  while  the  potential  op- 
ponent— who  Is  already  coming  at  least  equal 
to  us  in  offensive  nuclear  weaponry — has 
been  hard  at  work  In  the  defensive  field  for 
many  years,  is  to  me  wholly  Imprudent. 


As  Dr.  William  McMillan  told  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  this  week:  "We  can  ill 
afford  to  allow  an  Important  gap  to  develop 
In  the  learning  process  concerning  such  an 
Important  capability." 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, with  their  down-to-earth  common 
sense,  will  not  be  taken  in  by  the  sophisti- 
cated arguments  that  it  is  somehow  bad  to 
defend  ourselves. 

I  must  confess  to  a  strong  predisposition  in 
favor  of  prudence  In  providing  for  our  na- 
tional security — given  the  nature  of  the  So- 
viet adversary.  I  do  not  know  how  to  assess 
the  Soviet  Union  except  as  an  opportunistic, 
unpredictable,  dangerous  opponent. 

There  are  Increasing  signs  in  Russia  of  a 
move  to  the  reactionary  right  and  to  a 
Stalln-llke  suppression  of  dissent  in  the 
name  of  communist  orthodoxy.  Scholars, 
writers,  Jewish  poets  and  novelists  are  being 
subjected  to  vicious  denunciation  and  cen- 
sorship. There  are  more  intellectuals  in  Soviet 
prisons  now  than  at  any  time  since  Stalin's 
terror.  As  to  the  outlook  In  Moscow  which 
prompted  the  policy  of  ruthlessly  slugging 
Czechoslovakia  to  Its  knees,  such  actions  are 
not  undertaken  by  rulers  confident  of  the 
stability  of  their  so-called  "commonwealth" 
m  East  Europe  or  of  their  regime  at  home. 
The  Russian  rulers  have  a  bear  by  the  tail. 
We  cannot  discount  the  danger  that  an 
harassed  and  nervous  Soviet  leadership  will 
take  undue  risks  and  make  gross  errors  of 
Judgment  in  Its  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
A  President  and  a  Congress  are  clnrged 
under  the  Constitution  with  the  most  solemn 
responsibilities  as  protectors  of  the  Republic 
and  as  guardians  of  the  peace.  President 
Nixon  has  asked  the  Congress  not  to  abandon 
work  on  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, but  to  proceed  with  It.  He  said: 

•I  believe  It  Is  essential  for  the  national 
securltv,  and  It  is  essential  to  avoid  putting 
an  American  President,  either  this  President 
or  the  next  President,  in  the  position  where 
the  United  States  would  be  second  rather 
than  first,  or  at  least  equal  to  any  potential 
enemy." 

Moreover.  President  Nixon  believes  he 
would  be  In  a  much  stronger  position  in  any 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  limi- 
tation of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
systems  If  he  had  the  backing  of  the  Congress 
on  his  Safeguard  program.  I  agree  with  that 
analysis.  Negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
are  always  difficult,  long  drawn  out,  and  can 
involve  the  most  rigorous  bargaining  by 
Moscow  for  relative  advantage.  If  American 
negotiators  are  confronted  with  a  situation 
where  the  Soviet  negotiators  believe  time  Is 
running  on  the  Soviet  side,  our  negotiators 
will  be  up  against  very  adverse  odds. 

To  arrive  at  successful,  reciprocal,  and 
mutually  acceptable  agreement  involving 
both  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  systems 
will.  In  any  event,  be  enormously  difficult. 
Under  our  Constitution  the  President  is 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
I  want  to  help  put  him  in  the  position  he 
believes  to  be  best  to  conduct  those  very  im- 
portant negotiations. 

I  am  a  Democrat.  But  I  am  proud  that  over 
the  years  I  have  supported  our  President — 
whether  he  was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican — 
In  the  critical  decisions  to  promote  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  and  to  try  to  halt  the 
further  evolution  of  strategic  armaments  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


on  January  30,  1968.  It  was  established 
in  response  to  a  request  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  that  all 
member  states  commemorate  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  It  was  directed  to  "en- 
large our  people's  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  human  rights,  as  expressed 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  and  the 
Constitution  and  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States." 

In  keeping  with  this  directive,  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  the  final  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  was  trans- 
mitted. This  report  is  fittingly  titled  "To 
Continue  Action  for  Human  Rights."  I 
quote  from  the  letter  of  transmittal  from 
W.  Averell  Harriman,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission : 

The  whole  of  government  must  recognize 
Its  commitment  to  human  rights  and  thereby 
seek  to  articulate  its  policies  and  programs 
in  human  rights  terms,  A  touchstone  of  our 
commitment  will  be  the  ratification 'of  addi- 
tional human  rights  conventions  through 
action  by  the  Administration  and  the  Senate. 
In  this  manner,  our  moral  position  In  the 
world  will  reflect  our  historic  devotion  to 
these  principles  of  human  rights. 

I  repeat  that  these  conventions  are  the 
•touchstone"  of  our  human  lights  com- 
mitment. If  this  is  our  test,  then  the  Sen- 
ate has  failed  to  meet  the  challenge.  Let 
us  ratify  the  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Genocide  now.  _ 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS- 
TOUCHSTONE  OF  OUR  COMMIT- 
MENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observ- 
ance of  Human  Rights  Year  1968  was  es- 
tablished by  Executive  Order  No.  11394 


PHYSICISTS  REJECT  ABM  AFTER 
DEBATE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  physi- 
cists polled  Tuesday  night  at  a  debate  on 
the  antiballistic  missile — ABM — opposed 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM,  the 
system  backed  by  the  administration  by 
a  margin  of  almost  four  to  one. 

The  debate  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Physical  Society,  meeting  in 
Washington  this  week.  The  poll  was  con- 
ducted by  Scientists  for  Social  and  Polit- 
ical Action,  an  informal  political  orga- 
nization of  scientists— 1.216  physicists  in 
the  audience  marked  ballots  distributed 
by  SSPA.  as  follows: 

Poll  on  the  anti-ballistic-missile  system 

Percent 

I  support  deployment  of  the  present 
Safeguard  antl-balUstlc-mlsslle  sys- 
tem   21 

I  am  opposed  to  deployment  of  the  pres- 
ent Safeguard  antl-balllstlc-missUe 
system "^^ 

1  have  no  opinion  on  this  matter 3 

Deployment  of  Safeguard  is  likely  to  lead 
to  an  increase  In  the  arms  race 70 

Deployment  of  Safeguard  is  likely  to  have 
little  effect  on  the  arms  race.. .-     25 

Deployment  of  Safeguard  Is  likely  to  lead 
to  a.' reduction  in  the  arms  race 5 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  thicker  antl-balllstlc- 
mlsslle  system 9 

I  am  opposed  to  any  deployment  of  an 
antl-balUstlc-mlsslle  system 51 

I  am  undecided  about  future  antl-bal- 
Ustlc-mlsslle systems 40 

The  debate  that  preceded  the  ballot- 
ing was  the  best  attended  session  of  the 
current  physics  meetings.  Speaking  for 
the  ABM  were  Eugene  Wigner,  a  theo- 
retical physicist  from  Princeton,  and 
Donald  Brennen,  a  weapons  analyst  for 
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the  Hudson  Institute.  The  ABM  was  op- 
posed by  Cornell  physicist  Hans  Bethe 
and  political  scientist  O.  W.  Rathjens  of 
M.I.T.,  both  of  whom  have  been  in- 
volved in  weajwns  system  design. 

The  poll  cl^rly  shows  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  ABM  from  the  scientific  com- 
munity. I 
I 

THE  DEAN  ]  OF  THE  WISCONSIN 
DEMOCRATIC  CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATI(t)N 

Mr.  NELSO^.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  ^f  Senators  to  an  editorial 
published  recently  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  regai*ding  the  dean  of  the 
Wisconsin  Democratic  congressional  del- 
egation. Representative  Clement  J. 
Zablocki. 

The  editorial  commends  the  outstand- 
ing work  of  thq  Representative  from  Mil- 
waukee's Fourth  Congressional  District. 
He  has  made  a  distinguished  record  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  during  the  last  20 
years^.  Clem  Za^locki's  interests  and  tal- 
ents are  manyi  and  varied,  and  he  con- 
tinues to  serve  ihis  constituents  and  their 
needs  tirelesslyi 

I  ask  unanin^ous  consent  that  the  edl 
torial  be  prints  In  the  Record 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Asouf  Clem  Zablocki 
a 


What  makes 
day's    Picture 
about  Clement 
Milwaukee's  4th 
good  reading  am 
InXorce  the  storj 

Clem    Zablocki 
decades  as  a 
For  20  years  his 
been  sending  hln, 
strong  support 
70%  of  the  vote 

It  Is  a  matter 
that    "this 
well.   But   that 
has  gone  far 
hard,  usually 
knows  the  ropes 

Zablocki  knowt 
needs  and  works 
a  wise  politician, 
pert  In   foreign 
has  known 
officials   in   this 
respect  him  and 
He  is  a  klelbasa 
He  Is  worth 


churih 


beci  use 


good  congressman?  In  to- 
Ji)urnal    Don    Oleson    writes 
.   Zablocki.  Democrat  from 
congressional  district.  It  is 
accompanying  pictures  re- 
has    served    almoet   three 
Isolator,  state  and  national, 
^uth  side  constituents  have 
to  Washlng^n — with  such 
that  when  he  doesn't  get  over 
he  worries. 

of  pride  to  longtime  friends 

organist"    has    done   so 

pisses    the   point.    Zablocki 

he  is  intelligent,  works 

relets    "exercises  In  futUlty." 


his  constituents  and  their 

constantly  for  them.  He  la 

He  is  something  of  an  ex- 

affalrs,  too.  He  knows  and 

top  diplomats,  high 

iiountry   and   abroad.   They 

his  pwsltlon  and  abilities. 

liian,  but  a  caviar  man,  too. 

reading  about. 


presidents. 


THE  JOB  CORPS  IN  MARYLAND 
AND  THE  NATION 

Mr.  TYDINcis.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nixon  administration's  decision  to  close 
Catoctin  Job  Corps  Center  in  Maryland 
is  indefensible.  It  is  wrong.  It  Is  arbitrary. 
It  cannot  be  justified. 

The  administijation's  decision  to  emas- 
culate this  effective  antipoverty  program 
comes  just  a  month  after  its  decision  to 
spend  upward  qf  $7  billion  to  deploy  a 
dubious,  obsolete,  ineffective  missile  de- 
fense system.  The  destruction  of  the  Jobs 
Corps  to  help  i«y  for  useless  military 
hardware  demonstrates  a  cjTiical  dis- 
regard for  the  reial  needs  of  the  American 
people.  It  indicates,  once  again,  that  the 
administration  ias  seen  fit  to  make  the 
poor  people  foot  |  the  bill  for  its  courtship 
with  the  militafy-industrial  complex. 


The  administration's  ABM  and  Job 
Corps  decisions  turn  logic  upside  down 
and  national  priorities  Inside  out.  The 
ABM  will  be  deployed  even  if  it  is  worth- 
less. The  Job  Corps  will  be  destroyed 
whatever  its  value. 

The  principal  victims  of  the  adminis- 
tration's meat  ax  are  the  conservation 
centers — the  Job  Corps  camps  which 
have  served  the  most  destitute  poor.  Fifty 
of  the  82  conservation  centers  have  been 
ordered  shut  down,  mcluding  Catoctin 
Job  Corps  Center  in  my  home  State  of 
Maryland. 

In  all,  nearly  17.000  of  the  36.000  Job 
Corps  enrollees  will  be  sent  back  to  the 
streets  by  July  1  as  a  result  of  the  ad- 
ministration's action. 

For  the  past  4'/2  years,  the  Job  Corps, 
particularly  through  its  conservation 
centers,  has  provided  a  ray  of  hope  for 
the  most  disadvantaged  of  this  Nation's 
young  people. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  corpsmen  have 
been  scliool  dropouts. 

Two-thirds,  including  more  than  90 
percent  at  the  conservation  centers,  have 
entered   the   Jobs   Corps   as   functional 
illiterates. 
Sixty  percent  entered  unskilled. 
Fifty-six  percent  were  unemployed. 
Sixty     percent    came    from    broken 
homes;  27  percent  from  families  on  relief. 
Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  corpsmen 
entered  Job  Corps  from  families  where 
the  head  of  the  household  was  unem- 
ployed. 

The  Job  Corps  was  their  only  hope.  It 
is  a  cruel  blow  to  extinguish  that  hope.  It 
may,  however,  be  an  even  crueler  blow 
to  our  cities  this  summer.  Turning  17,000 
disillusioned  corpsmen  loose  to  roam  the 
streets  this  summer  is  an  open  invitation 
to  violence.  According  to  the  Kerner 
Commission  report,  the  corpsmen  are,  by 
and  large,  the  same  kind  of  youths  who 
did  the  burning  and  looting  in  more  than 
56  American  cities  during  the  1967  riots. 
It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know 
why  in  its  eagerness  to  condemn  the  Job 
Corps  for  its  high  operating  costs,  the 
administration  neglected  to  consider  the 
constructive  contributions  corpsmen 
have  made  to  this  country. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Job  Corps 
in  1965,  corpsmen  have  completed  con- 
servation work  projects  valued  at  more 
than  $70  million.  In  the  last  8  months 
alone,  they  have  completed  more  than 
$14  million  worth  of  work  in  our  national 
parks  and  forests.  In  addition,  during 
fiscal  year  1968  more  than  4,000  corps- 
men  voluntarily  contributed  more  than 
400,000  hours  in  emergency  services  to 
this  Nation,  including  more  than  330.000 
hours  fighting  fires.  That  is  no  small  con- 
tribution from  a  group  of  youths  who, 
without  the  Job  Corps,  likely  would  have 
contributed  nothing  at  all. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
chose  not  to  use  such  rational  criteria  in 
its  rush  to  close  Job  Coips  centers.  If  it 
had,  it  would  have  found  it  dififlcult  to 
justify  the  closing  of  Catoctin,  which  Job 
Corps  oflQcials  assure  me  is  one  of  their 
best  centers. 

But,  even  under  the  nebulous  criteria 
the  administration  used,  it  cannot  justify 
the  closing  of  Catoctin. 

Had  the  most  current  statistics  been 
used  to  measure  Catoctin's  performance, 
they  would  show  Catoctin  ranking  favor- 


ably with  the  centers  which  the  ad- 
ministration apparently  is  going  to  let 

remain  open.  The  administration,  for 
example,   listed   the   operating   cost   at 

Catoctin  at  $4,482  per  corpsman  per 
year,  though  the  current  actual  cost 
according  to  the  most  recent  Job  Corps 
statistics  is  only  $4,051  per  year. 

Similarly,  the  administration  used  5.76 
months  as  the  figure  for  the  average 
length  of  stay  of  Catoctin  corpsmen.  The 
most  recent  Job  Corps  figure  is  6.3 
months.  Had  the  current  figures  been 
used.  Catoctin  would  have  come  out  with 
46  points  on  the  tally  sheet.  That  is  a 
high  enough  score  to  keep  it  from  clos- 
ing, since  all  centers  scoring  44  or  better 
are  to  be  kept  open.  In  light  of  this  error, 
I  have  written  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
asking  him  to  reconsider  his  decision  to 
close  the  Catoctin  center. 

Catoctin  was  the  Nation's  first  Job 
Corps  center.  It  is  located  less  than  a 
mile  from  Camp  David,  where  President 
Nixon  spends  many  of  his  weekends. 

If  he  had,  he  would  have  seen  what 
I  saw  earlier  this  week  during  my  most 
recent  visit  there.  He  would  have  seen 
Catoctin's  excellent  vocational  education 
program  training  corpsmen  to  be  car- 
penters, masons,  electricians,  auto  me- 
chanics, heavy  equipment  operators  and 
welders.  He  would  have  seen  some  of  the 
many  work  projects  corpsmen  have  com- 
pleted, such  as  the  building  of  the  access 
road  to  an  American  Legion  campsite 
in  the  Catoctin  Mountains. 

Catoctin's  achievements  have  been  im- 
pressive in  its  4'/2  years.  Its  corps- 
men  have  completed  work  projects 
valued  at  $1,250,000.  Of  the  corps- 
men  who  entered  Catoctin,  57.8  percent 
are  now  employed  across  the  Nation.  An- 
other 11.8  percent  are  back  in  school 
furthering  their  education.  Some  2.6  per- 
cent are  in  the  military  service.  And, 
Catoctin's  aimual  cost  per  corpsman  is 
more  than  $500  below  the  national  aver- 
age for  conservation  centers. 

In  accepting  President  Nixon's  ap- 
pointment as  director  of  OEO,  Congress- 
man Donald  Rumsfeld  alluded  to  "the 
voices  we  have  lost  amid  the  shouting — 
the  voices  of  quiet  anguish;  the  voices 
that  speak  without  words,  the  voices  of 
the  heart." 

■'We  are  all  poor,  regardless  of  where 
we  live, "  he  said,  "when  we  fail  to  heed 
these  voices." 

In  this  Job  Corps  decision  the  admin- 
istration, it  is  quite  obvious,  has  failed  to 
heed  these  voices. 
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SESQUICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  DART- 
MOUTH COLLEGE  CASE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  9.  a  ceremony  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington to  commemorate  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Woodward  against  Trustees  of 
Dartmouth  College,  the  famous  "Dart- 
mouth College  Case."  That  case,  argued 
on  behalf  of  the  college  by  a  great  pred- 
ecessor of  ours.  Senator  Daniel  Webster, 
of  Massachusetts,  is  a  landmark  in  Amer- 
ican jurisprudence. 

Many  of  the  remarks  made  at  the 
ceremony  hold  significant  relevance  to 
the  world  of  1969.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  introductory  statement  of 
Judge   Carl   McGowan.   the  speech   by 


Dartmouth  President  John  Sloan  Dickey, 
my  own  remarks,  and  the  address  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  so  that  we  of  Dart- 
mouth may  share  them  with  the  Senate. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

Rkmabks  bt  Judge  Cakl  McOowan,  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals.  Commemorating  the 
ISOtk  Anniversart  or  the  Dartmouth 
College  Case  and  Daniel  Webster, 
Washington.  D.C,  April  9,  1969 
In  this  200th  year  of  Its  life  under  a  char- 
ter granted  by  the  British  crown,  Darth- 
mouth  College  today  celebrates  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  preservation  of  that  Char- 
ter by  the  judicial  power  of  the  federal  re- 
public. Now  It  has  long  been  the  fashion  of 
some  Ivy  League  alumni  to  be  amused  at  the 
way  the  eyes  of  Dartmouth  men  light  up  and 
their  pulses  quicken  when  mention  Is  made 
of  the  Darthmouth  College  Case  and  Daniel 
Webster,  but  they  don't  have  the  same  sen- 
sitivity that  we  have  to  the  grim  prospect 
that  troubled  Dartmouth  undergraduates  at 
the  time  of  the  crisis  back  in  the  1800's. 
Rufus  Choate  was  a  freshman  at  Dartmouth 
when  those  dark  clouds  gathered,  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  at  that  anxious  moment, 
he  wrote,  "You  are  aware  no  doubt  that  this 
is  a  critical  moment  for  Dartmouth  College, 
the  storm  so  long  gathering  seems  about  to 
burst,  the  stroke  may  be  fatal,  the  seat  of 
science  may  fall,  and  I  may  have  to  go  to 
Harvard  or  Yale  College!" 

For  more  than  20  years  now  the  Dartmouth 
students  of  today  who  have  been  spared  that 
same  alternative  have  had  good  reason  to  be 
grateful  not  only  to  Daniel  Webster  and  the 
Supreme  Court  but  also  to  the  man  who  has 
led  the  College  during  these  exciting  and 
eventful  years.  The  skill  and  vision  and  great 
good  sense  he  has  brought  to  that  past  have 
already  become  a  part  of  the  Dartmouth  leg- 
end. I  present  to  you  the  resident  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  John  Sloan  Dickey. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  John  Sloan  Dickey,  Presi- 
dent, Dartmouth  College,  at  Ceremonies 
Commemorating   the    I50th    Anniversary 
or  the  Dartmouth  College  Case,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  April  9,  1969 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  Judge  McOowan, 
Senator   Mclntyre   and   all   others   gathered 
here  who  grace  this  occasion  by  your  pres- 
ence— I    even    might    be    pernUtted    to   say 
Brethren  of  the  Bar,  because  there  are  a  great 
many  of  you  here,  and  I.  at  least  at  one  time, 
was  one  of  you. 

My  remarks  are  not  only  brief  but  they 
are  exceedingly  Informal.  Perhaps  the  most 
Important  thing  that  I  have  to  say  is  "thank 
you."  I  am  always  amazed  at  the  number  of 
people  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  an  oc- 
casion of  this  sort.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  and 
of  all  Dartmouth  men  I  thank  you  for  your 
presence,  for  the  words  which  you  will  bring 
to  us.  and — if  I  may  say  a  personal  word  of 
gratitude — I  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
meant  to  the  American  nation  during  these 
years. 

Senator  Mclntyre,  we  thank  you  for  being 
one  of.  I  believe,  two  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  who  have  resisted  the  temptation 
to  be  on  vacation.  We  thank  you  not  only 
for  your  presence  and  for  what  you  will  say 
to  us  of  Webster  as  a  New  Hampshire  man 
and  legislator,  but  we  also  thank  you  for  the 
fact  that  the  Dartmouth  College  Case  will 
be  remembered  through  its  recognition  for 
one  of  those  exceedingly  high  privileges  of 
being  commemorated  on  a  United  States 
stamp.  I  shall  not  take  time  to  relate  the 
vicissitudes  of  that  affair  and  the  tenacity 
on  your  part  that  was  necessary  for  that 
small  miracle  to  happen,  but  we  are  thank- 
ful to  you.  Senator,  for  bringing  that  miracle 
to  pass. 


Judge  McOowan  and  the  members  of  your 
Committee,  we  thank  you  for  the  fact  that 
It  Is  possible  for  this  occasion  to  take  place 
and  for  your  presiding  over  It.  Chief  Judge 
Cowan  and  his  associates  of  the  Court 
of  Claims,  Chief  Judge  Worley  of  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeal, 
we  thank  you  for  hospitality  such  as 
I  never  imagined  a  court  would  be  able  to  ex- 
tend to  anyone. 

And  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  we  thank  you  for 
the  Interest  and  assistance  you  have  brought 
to  this  occasion  and  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center. 

May  I  mention  just  two  gentlemen  from 
the  College  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted, 
both  for  this  occasion  and  for  a  very  major 
contribution  to  American  history  in  the  en- 
during sense — Mr.  Richard  Morln,  Librarian 
Emeritus  of  Dartmouth,  who  has  done  the 
most  recent  study  of  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege Case,  its  history  and  legal  aspects,  and 
its  impact.  Each  of  you  will  receive  a  copy 
of  that  booklet  In  a  very  short  time.  And  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Wlltse.  of  whom  I  will  speak 
later,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Webster  project. 
Dick  Morln  has  managed  today's  affair  for 
us  and  I  think  It  entirely  in  order  that  you  all 
know  who  he  Is.  Dick,  would  you  please  stand 
up? 

Now,  with  that  Important  aspect  of  my  as- 
signment done,  may  I  say  to  you  that  I  of 
course  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of 
Dartmouth — and  you  are  their  guests  in  a 
material  sort  of  way — but  I  make  bold  to 
welcome  you  on  behalf,  more  significantly,  of 
the  late  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and 
Daniel  Webster,  because  except  for  them, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  would  be  no 
party. 

Many  things  make  the  occasion  significant 
to  the  nation,  to  the  College,  to  the  Bar.  As 
Judge  McGowan  said  It  Is  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Dartmouth  Charter,  the  last 
Charter  to  be  granted  by  George  the  Third. 
He  thereafter  very  shortly  became  somewhat 
disillusioned  about  any  further  grants.  It  Is 
also  fortunate  that  history  has  so  arranged 
things  that  the  I50th  anniversary  of  that 
Lazarus-like  miracle  performed  for  the  Char- 
ter by  the  court  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
should  be  celebrated  just  150  years  ago.  The 
New  Hampshire  Courts,  as  I  trust  all  of  you 
know,  had  assumed  that  that  Charter  was 
dead  and  burled.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
resurrected  it  In  very,  very  lively  fashion. 

Now,  in  my  view  we  ought  to  celebrate  our 
great  cases  more,  and  If  I  have  any  message 
for  the  future  it  Is  that.  What  really  has  been 
more  Ignored  in  American  history  than  the 
great  turning  ftolnts  of  history  which  are 
represented  by  such  historic  judicial  deci- 
sions? We  as  lawyers  tend  to  focus  on  the 
decision  and  the  Impact  the  decision  has 
upon  the  law.  Yet  as  one  looks  back  over  the 
history  of  our  particular  institution  of  higher 
education.  Dartmouth,  and  the  way  that  in- 
stitution has  been  fashioned,  its  character 
and  its  personality,  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  by  what  it  thought  that  decision 
meant,  whether  it  meant  that  or  not,  one 
can  see  that  the  decision  was  ol  the  greatest 
significance  to  American  private  higher  edu- 
cation, and,  indeed,  to  many  things  beyond 
the  community  of  private  higher  education. 
Let's  take  Just  a  small  vow,  that  we  will  be  a 
little  more  sensitive  to  the  possibility  that 
there  are  some  great  Judicial  landmarks  that 
ought  to  be  celebrated.  And  I  make  bold  to 
say  to  you  that  90  to  100  years  from  now  the 
truth  of  that  statement  will  be  even  more 
self-evident. 

Dick  Morln,  in  his  book  on  the  Dartmouth 
College  Case,  reminds  us  that  it  was  Dart- 
mouth College  and  not  the  world  that  was 
saved  by  that  decision.  And  without  relying 
too  heavily  on  the  dictum  of  Charles  Wilson 
In  G.M.  versus  the  Umted  States,  I  still  like 
to  think  that  no  good  thing  is  saved  without 
contributing  to  the  salvation  of  all  good 
things.  Marshall  In  that  opinion  spoke  of  the 
fact  that  the  Charter  assured  Dartmouth  of 


Individuality  and  immortality.  A  really  re- 
markable combination.  And  that  concept  and 
Dartmouth's  understanding  of  the  case,  not 
a  legal  one,  an  emotional  one,  a  human  one, 
has  led  to  the  development  of  a  feeling  about 
Institutions  which  very  possibly  is  unique  in 
American  life.  And  it  has  spread  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  and  to  other 
institutions.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  feel- 
ing can  be  traced  very  directly  to  that  sense 
of  heightened  independence  and  pride  of 
having  bested  the  State  that  came  out  of  the 
Dartmouth  College  Case  when  Webster  per- 
suaded the  court  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall to  reverse  the  New  Hampshire  courts 
and  the  New  Hampshire  legislature. 

Finally,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  occasion 
here  is  Important  to  the  nation  In  connec- 
tion with  the  project  to  gather  together  and 
make  available  to  scholars  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican nation  the  Webster  Papers.  It  has  been 
said  by  one  good  friend,  who  had  hoped  to 
be  here  today  but  Is  not.  that  he  understood 
this  to  be  an  occasion  for  the  "rehablllte- 
tlon"  of  Daniel  Webster.  Well,  more  impor- 
tantly, we  are  engaged  in  a  project  in  co- 
operation with  quite  a  few  people  and  insti- 
tutions to  make  sure  that  the  great  role  that 
Webster  played  in  American  history  is  pre- 
served and  made  available.  I  am  going  to  con- 
clude this  portion  of  my  remarks  by  draw- 
ing on  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Professor 
Charles  Wlltse  who  Is  in  charge  of  this 
project. 

"Over  the  past  three  years  manuscripts 
have  streamed  in  from  the  far  corners  of  the 
land,  from  Canada,  from  England,  from  con- 
tinental Europe,  through  friends,  libraries, 
collectors,  alumni  and  others.  In  time,  thanks 
to  the  co-sponsor  with  Dartmouth  of  this 
project,  the  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission,  all  of  these  Webster  items  will 
be  gathered  together  and  published  In  ap- 
propriate forms."  As  Wlltse  savs.  "We  shall 
know  this  farmer,  this  small  town  lawyer, 
this  congressman,  this  senator,  this  Secre- 
tary of  State,  an  advocate  without  peer  be- 
fore the  highest  court,  as  well  as  we  know 
his  great  contemporaries,  the  Adamses,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Marshall,  Clay,  Calhoun,  whose 
papers  are  also  in  the  process  of  editing." 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  detail  of  the  process 
whereby  these  papers  are  being  gathered 
and  will  be  reproduced,  but  when  it  is  over, 
there  wilt  be  some  30  volumes  of  Webster  ma- 
terial made  available  to  scholars  and  the 
American  nation.  "This  material,"  Wlltse  goes 
on  to  say,  "enlarges  our  understanding  of 
the  man,  gives  us  fresh  insight  into  the  tur- 
bulent times  in  which  he  lived.  In  his  corre- 
spondence, his  legal  briefs,  his  speeches  we 
may  see  more  clearly  than  any  secondary  ac- 
count could  tell  us  Webster's  Influence  on  his 
times  and  on  our  own  times.  He  helped  to 
shape  the  Supreme  Court  as  we  know  it  to- 
day. He  anticipated  the  direction  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  as  we  have  seen  it  for  the 
past  hundred  years  He  gave  powerful  stimu- 
lus and  invaluable  tools  to  the  growth  of 
corporate  enterprise  and  the  growth  of  in- 
stitutions. And  above  all.  by  example,  by  force 
of  argument  and  by  matchless  eloquence  he 
convinced  the  American  people  that  they  were 
Indeed  one  nation  Indivisible."  Thank  you 
very  much. 

The  Union  and  Daniel  Webster 
(Address   by  Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyre. 

New  Hampshire,  at  the  150th  anniversary 

observance    of   the    Dartmouth   Case.   U.S. 

Court    of    Claims    Building,    Washlntgon, 

DC,  Apr.  9.   1969) 

When  we  recount  the  grim  litany  of  events 
that  assaulted  our  sensibilities,  racked  our 
consciences  and  shook  our  national  confi- 
dence in  Just  the  past  12  months,  we  are 
moved  to  ask  once  again : 

How  do  we  survive?  What  keeps  this  Nation 
Intact? 

Two  assassinations  only  months  apart. 
One  mocking  the  gospel  of  the  black  apostle 
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the  last  few  months,  serious  riots  have  broken 
out  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York." 

Webster  was  keenly  aware  of  all  the  stresses 
and  strains  on  national  unity  as  he  stood  be- 
fore the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  yet  It  was 
there  he  defined  his  concept  of  nationalism 
and  there  that  he  called  for  union. 

The  purpose  and  the  essential  quality  of 
the  Nation  was  balance.  Webster  said.  The 
force  at  the  center  of  the  Nation  had  to  stay 
In  balance  or  chaos  would  result. 

As  long  as  this  fundamental  balance  was 
maintained,  the  Nation  could  accommodate 
virtually  every  form  of  diversity — and,  in- 
deed, serve  as  its  principal  guarantor. 

Thus  Webster's  call  for  union  did  not  Im- 
ply a  need  for  leveling,  a  need  to  do  away 
with  the  endless  and  cherished  variety  of 
this  country  and  its  people.  Instead,  It  left 
Americans  free  to  go  their  separate  ways  and 
still  consider  themselves  good  Americans. 

But  if  Webster's  nationalism  was  defined 

as  balance — what  maintained  that  balance? 

Three  things,  he  said;   A  shared  common 

culture,  a  uniquely  American  set  of  political 

institutions  .  .  .  and  character. 

Of  the  first.  Webster  said:  "The  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  literature  of  England  came  over 
with  the  settlers.  That  great  portion  of  the 
common  law  which  regulates  the  social  and 
personal  relations  and  conduct  of  men  came 
also.  The  Jury  came;  the  habeas  corpus 
came:  the  testamentary  power  came;  and 
the  law  of  Inheritance  and  descent  came 
also,  except  that  part  of  It  which  recognizes 
the  rights  of  primogeniture,  which  either  did 
not  come  at  all,  or  soon  gave  way  to  the 
rule  of  equal  partition  of  estates  among 
children." 

Thus  the  settlers  kept  what  was  good,  dis- 
carded what  no  longer  applied,  and  aug- 
mented that  long  heritage  of  English  culture 
with  that  unique  set  of  free,  republican  Insti- 
tutions growing  logically  from  their  new 
environment. 

The  Revolution  was  Important,  Webster 
said,  because  it  insured  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  first  two  factors  and  added  the 
third. 

"The  truth  is,  "  he  said,  ""that  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  not  caused  by  the  in- 
stantaneous discovery  of  principles  of  gov- 
ernment before  unheard  of,  or  the  practical 
adoption  of  political  Ideas  such  as  had  never 
before  entered  into  the  minds  of  men.  It 
was  but  the  full  development  of  principles  of 
government  forms  of  society,  and  political 
sentiments,  the  origins  of  all  of  which  lay 
back  two  centuries  In  English  and  Ameri- 
can history." 

It  was  Washington,  he  said,  who  was  the 
apotheosis  of  those  factors  that  created  the 
American  national  character — liberty,  union, 
mission,  and  balance. 

It  was  this,  he  Implied,  that  created  a 
nation  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts — a 
syngerglsm  that  defied  destruction,  defied 
dissolution  .  .  .   remained  Intact. 

There  are  few  things  new  in  this  world. 
All  of  the  events  that  shook  us  In  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  eight  we  or  our 
forebears  have  experienced  before.  And  sur- 
vived before. 

Did  we  survive  because  our  character  Is 
Indeed  what  Daniel  Webster  said  it  Is?  Did 
we  survive  because  our  union  is  elastic 
enough  to  accommodate  diversity  .  .  .  our 
love  of  liberty  so  strong  it  protects  diver- 
sity .  .  .  our  mission  so  clear  that  our  de- 
velopment proceeds  up  the  steps  of  little 
"revolutions"  .  .  .  yet  our  balance  so  firm 
It  defies  conquest,  overthrow  or  despair? 

I  believe  It.  I  believe  It.  But  I  also  believe 
that  we  shall  survive  only  so  long  as  we  re- 
main true  to  our  National  character. 

And  Daniel  Webster  set  that  standard 
when  he  said:  "Let  us  hold  fast  to  the 
great  truth,  that  communities  are  responsi- 
ble, as  well  as  individuals;  that  no  govern- 
ment Is  respectable  which  Is  not  just;  that 


without  unspotted  purity  of  public  faith, 
without  sacred  public  principle,  fidelity,  and 
honor,  no  mere  forms  of  government,  no  ma- 
chinery of  laws,  can  give  dignity  to  political 
society." 
Thank  you. 

Address  by  Honorable  Earl  Warren,  Chief 
Justice   of  the  United  States,  at  Cere- 
monies Commemorating  the  150th  Anni- 
versary    or     THE     Dartmouth     College 
Case,  Washington,  DC,  April  9,  1969 
It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  present 
with  you  today,  and  to  Join  you  In  memori- 
alizing  two   slgmficant   years   that   nave   in 
their  various  ways  contributed  to  the  wel- 
fare of  your  College  and  to  the  NaUon.  In 
Its  200  years  Dartmouth  College,  through  its 
thousands  of  graduates,  has  spread  enlight- 
enment to  every  comer  of  the  land,  and  in 
the   150  years  since  the  Dartmouth  College 
Case,  the  place  of  Daniel  Webster  in  Amer- 
ican history  has  not  only  become  more  secure 
but  has  ranked  him  as  perhaps  the  greatest 
advocate  in  the  long  history  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  have  been  Interested  to  discover  from  the 
historical  record  that  this  Is  the  second  time 
In  this  century  that  a  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  has,  at  the  invitation  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  taken  part  in  a  ceremony 
honoring  the  College's  most  famous  alum- 
nus, Daniel  Webster.  In  1901,  one  of  my 
distinguished  predecessors,  Melville  W.  Pul- 
ler, Journeyed  to  Hanover  to  attend  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  of  Webster's  gradu- 
ation from  Dartmouth. 

He  spoke  at  the  closing  banquet — an  af- 
fair which,  again  I  find  from  the  record,  be- 
gan at  six-thirty  in  the  evening,  with  the 
Chief  Justice  reached  In  the  order  of  speak- 
ers at  one  o'clock  In  the  morning.  Today,  our 
Court  would  almost  certainly  hold  this  to  be 
In  conflict  with  the  Eighth  Amendment's 
proscription  of  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments— if  not  for  the  Chief  Justice,  at  least 
for  his  audience.  I,  thankfully,  face  you  un- 
der considerably  less  formidable  circum- 
stances. 

There  were,  as  Chief  Justice  Puller  re- 
marked on  that  earlier  occasion,  some  ""spe- 
cial considerations"  which  moved  him  to  ac- 
cept the  College's  Invitation.  Both  of  his 
grandfathers  had  been  students  at  Dart- 
mouth during  Webster's  undergraduate  days. 
His  Fuller  grandfather  had,  indeed,  been  in 
Webster's  class,  and  a  close  youthful  friend- 
ship was  formed  which  continued  through- 
out their  adult  years.  It  was  largely  for  this 
reason  that  Chief  Justice  Puller  himself  had. 
while  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard  nearly 
fifty  years  before,  made  the  trip  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Marshfleld  to  pay  his  respects  a: 
Webster's  funeral. 

But  as  Chief  Justice  Puller  went  on  to  say 
of  his  presence  at  Dartmouth  In  1901.  "there 
was  another  and  weightier  cause  that  Im- 
pelled me.  a  sense  of  duty  to  testify  by  my 
personal  attendance  to  the  tie  that  binds  the 
memory  of  this  great  minister  of  justice  to 
the  court,  in  aid  of  whose  labors  some  of  the 
most  splendid  manifestations  of  his  Intellec- 
tual power  were  exhibited."  It  is  with  that 
same  sense  of  respect  for  a  great  advocate  at 
the  bar  of  our  Court  that  I  Join  in  your 
commemoration  today. 

To  call  the  roll  of  the  great  cases  In  which 
Webster  appeared,  and  in  which  he  prevailed. 
Is  to  describe  the  process  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral CoQstHution  became  a  vital  force  in 
American  life.  They  Include  such  foundation 
stones  of  modem  constitutional  law  as 
McCulloch  V.  Maryland,  which  recognized 
the  implied  powers  of  the  new  government 
and  established  their  supremacy,  and  Gib- 
bons V.  Ogden,  which  created  the  conditions 
for  the  subsequent  use  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Commerce  Clause  to  achieve  a  host  of 
important  public  purposes.  We  decide  cases 
today  within  the  framework  of  the  great  con- 
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cepts  of  self-government  born  and  shaped  In 
these  pioneering  decisions. 

As  to  the  Dartmouth  College  Case  Itself, 
I  am  In  the  midst  at  the  moment  of  many 
representatives  of  Webster's  winning  client, 
and  clients  are  notoriously  less  Interested  In 
the  grounds  of  decision  than  in  the  result. 
It  was.  after  all.  a  small  college,  confronted 
by  a  very  formidable  state  government;  and, 
in  the  David  and  Goliath  context,  It  Is  the 
failure  of  logic  to  command  the  result  that 
brings  the  happy  ending. 

Judge  Henry  Friendly.  In  his  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  Devise  Lectures  at  Dartmouth 
last  year,  has  noted  that  "one  of  the  great 
contributions  of  the  |Case|  was  the  im- 
petus It  gave  to  voluntary  associations  as 
a  factor  In  American  life."  The  Importance 
of  that  factor  In  the  shaping  of  our  society 
Is  surely  substantial,  but  Judge  Friendly 
also  noted  that  the  question  of  when  a 
private  educational  association  takes  on 
the  characteristics  of  a  public  institution  for 
certain  purposes  is  perhaps  a  more  com- 
plex and  difficult  one  than  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  assvimed  it  to  be  In  1819.  At  least 
that  would  appear  to  be  true  today,  as 
Judge  Friendly  Illuminates  at  length  In  his 
interesting  exploration  of  the  problem. 

By  emphasizing  Dartmouth's  private  and 
voluntary  aspects.  Webster  won  the  law- 
suit in  question. 

It  is  interesting  that,  not  many  years  later 
and  In  another  lawsuit,  he  sought  to  break 
Stephen  Glrard's  will  because  the  school  It 
endowed  was  directed  to  exclude  all  mani- 
festations of  organized  religion,  a  circum- 
stance which,  so  Webster  argued,  confilcted 
with  public  policy  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
warrant  nullification  by  governmental  au- 
thority of  an  owner's  desires  for  the  dis- 
position and  utilization  of  private  property. 
Webster's  clients  did  not  succeed  on  that 
occasion;  and.  In  view  of  the  later  history 
of  the  Glrard  will,  I  do  not  pursue  the  mat- 
ter other  than  to  observe  that  Webster 
might  be  the  first  to  agree  that  the  im- 
munity of  seemingly  private  activity  from 
public  control  Is  not  a  static  concept. 

There  has  long  been,  as  we  all  know,  a 
respectable  body  of  opinion  extent  that  the 
Dartmouth  College  Case  came  out  the  right 
way  but  for  the  wrong  reasons.  In  putting 
this  viewpoint  forward  with  great  vigor  at 
the  New  Hampshire  celebration  of  the  John 
Marshall  Centennial.  Professor  Jeremiah 
Smith  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  a  son  of 
one  of  the  lawyers  for  the  College,  felt  It  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances  to  add 
what  are.  to  me  at  any  rate,  these  comfort- 
ing words : 

"That  Marshall  made  occasional  mistakes 
may  be  safely  admitted  without  seriously 
detracting  from  his  Judicial  reputation." 
And  an  authentic  voice  of  the  College  in  the 
current  Alumni  Magazine  has  usefully  re- 
minded us  that  what  the  Supreme  Court 
undertook  to  save  by  Its  decision  was  the 
College,  and  not  the  world. 

It  was  worth  saving  and  has  since  thor- 
oughly justified  the  emotional  character 
given  to  It  by  Webster  when  he  said.  "It  Is 
a  small  college,  but  there  are  those  who  love 
it."'  By  any  measuring  stick.  It  was  a  mem- 
orable case.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  Web- 
ster's first  important  case  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  preserved  the 
life  and  independent  character  of  one  of  the 
fine  old  private  colleges  of  America,  which 
were  the  progenitors  of  our  system  of  higher 
education.  In  doing  so.  it  also  guaranteed 
the  self-determination  of  all  such  small  col- 
leges and  gave  a  sanctity  to  contracts  gen- 
eifeUy  which  has  greatly  affected  the  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  the  academic  life  of  the 
Nation. 

If,  as  I  believe  with  Chief  Justice  Fuller 
when  he  said  in  that  earlier  ceremony  nearly 
seventy  years  ago,  ""It  Is  impossible  to  over- 
estl,mate  the  support  that  the  court  derives 
from  the  bar,"  how  is  it  possible  to  exag- 
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gerate  the  debt  which  John  Marshall  must 
have  owed  to  Webster's  powerful  formula- 
tions of  constitutional  principle,  or  to  un- 
derstate his  contributions  to  the  benev- 
olent purposes  which  the  Federal  Republic 
has  been  able  to  achieve  because  of  them? 
If  any  proof  were  needed,  surely  Webster's 
career  as  a  great  advocate  In  adversary  liti- 
gation demonstrates  that  private  practition- 
ers of  large  vision  frequently  advance  great 
public  ends  In  the  course  of  their  dally  work. 

Those  ends  are  not  Invariably  concerned 
with  commercial  enterprises  and  property 
Interests.  I  have  also  been  Interested  to  dis- 
cover that  Webster's  representation  before 
the  Supreme  Court  was  not  always  confined 
to  such  clients  as  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  a  New  Jersey  operator  of  steam- 
boats. In  1820,  only  a  year  after  his  superior 
legal  talents  bore  fruit  In  the  Dartmouth 
College  case,  Webster  was  appointed  by  the 
Court  to  serve  without  compensation  as 
counsel  for  fifty  unfortunate  men  who  had 
been  convicted  of  piracy  In  the  federal 
courts  and  sentenced  to  death. 

The  prospects  of  success  on  appeal  were 
bleak  and.  In  the  end,  even  Webster's  skill 
proved  unavailing  for  his  destitute  and  un- 
popular clients. 

But  his  unreserved  and  energetic  response 
to  this  summons  to  appear  in  an  unappeal- 
ing and  forlorn  cause  was  a  building  block 
In  a  great  edifice,  and  one  which  looms  the 
larger  on  the  legal  horizon  of  today  because 
of  his  example.  Currently  there  are  thou- 
sands of  American  lawyers  who  are  called 
upon  each  year  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and 
who  do  so  generously  and  without  complaint, 
despite  the  inevitable  disruptions  of  their 
professional  practice  and  the  misunder- 
standing with  which  laymen  view  at  least 
some  of  their  efforts. 

Over  the  years  the  lawyers  who  have  re- 
sponded in  this  manner  have  enabled  the 
courts  to  assure  that  no  person  seriously  in- 
volved with  the  criminal  law  mvist  stand  at 
the  bar  of  justice  alone,  no  matter  how  hvim- 
ble  he  may  be  In  the  social  and  economic 
scale  or  how  repellent  his  conduct  may  seem 
to  have  been.  This  tradition  has  not  only 
added  a  civilized  aspect  to  our  society  which 
is  gratifying  to  those  who  live  in  it.  but  it 
also  presents  one  of  the  more  appealing  facets 
of  that  society  to  the  world  at  large.  Moreover, 
the  mobilization  of  professional  talents  and 
experience  on  such  a  wide  scale,  and  their 
direction  to  what  was  for  long  a  neglected 
area  of  the  law.  have  resulted  in  many  im- 
provements, legislatively  and  judicially,  in 
criminal  law  and  procedure.  We  face  the 
staggering  problems  of  the  present  the  bet- 
ter because  of  this  past.  I  am  especially 
happy  on  this  occasion  to  note  In  that  past 
the  presence  and  example  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster. 

The  goal  of  equal  Justice  under  law  Is. 
however,  an  ever  receding  one.  Long  steps 
towards  its  realization  only  reveal  further 
steps  to  be  taken.  The  progress  made  In  the 
provision  of  counsel  in  the  trial  and  appel- 
late phases  of  the  criminal  law  has  been 
notable,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  even 
In  that  limited  area.  Congress,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1965. 
recognized  the  equity  of  a  wider  sharing  of 
the  financial  burdens  necessarily  entailed  in 
the  representation  of  Indigents  by  private 
lawyers  In  the  federal  courts.  In  many  cases 
that  provision  is  far  from  fully  compensa- 
tory. 

Lawyers  do  not  expect  to  be  spared  all  the 
personal  burdens  of  a  professional  tradition 
of  public  seri'ice.  but  they  can  rightly  Insist 
that  there  be  an  allocation  of  public  re- 
sources commensurate  with  the  scale  of  the 
problem.  A  lawyer  who  gives  of  his  time  and 
energy  without  adequate  compensation  Is 
certainly  entitled  to  claim  that  there  be  ade- 
quate facilities  to  guarantee  speedy  trial. 
And,  when  and  If  the  prison  doors  clang 
behind   the   20-year-old   defendant   he   has 


made  his  sacrifices  for.  he  can  demand  that 
the  correctional  system  be  given  a  fighting 
chance  to  effect  the  rehabilitation  which  will 
not  require  another  appointed  lawyer  a  few 
years  hence.  That  lawyer  also.  I  suggest,  has 
legitimate  credentials  to  assert  that  the 
country  at  large  get  on  with  the  job  of  try- 
ing to  prevent  more  20- year-old  offenders 
from  springing  up  to  take  the  place  of  his 
late  client  in  the  prisoner's  dock. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  Webster's  legal 
career  which  has  a  high  degree  of  contem- 
porary relevance.  This  was  his  persisting  in- 
terest in  the  continuous  improvement  of 
the  machinery  by  which  Justice  is  admin- 
istered. This  interest,  already  evident  In  his 
early  years  at  the  bar,  was  happily  given 
opportunity  for  expression  upon  his  first 
accession  to  public  office.  Throughout  his 
service  In  the  lower  house  of  Congress — 
four  years  as  a  representative  from  New 
Hampshire  and  four  from  Massachusetts — 
he  was  on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
serving  as  its  chairman  during  the  latter 
period. 

Webster's  maximum  efforts  in  this  ca- 
pacity were  pointed  toward  the  rationaliza- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  federal  judicial 
system  so  that  it  might  function  more  effi- 
ciently. He  labored  at  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  growing  needs  of  the  western  states 
for  more  federal  courts,  and  with  the  heavy 
burdens,  and  consequent  backlogs,  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Although  close  to  success 
In  this  effort  on  at  least  two  occasions,  he 
was  eventually  frustrated  by  political  par- 
tisanship, liberally  compounded  by  dislike  in 
some  quarters  for  certain  of  the  Court's 
decisions  and  some  of  Its  members. 

Webster,  as  a  lawyer  and  legislator,  never 
made  the  mistake  of  projecting  disagreement 
as  to  particular  decisions  into  the  area  of 
institutional  design. 

He  wanted  the  Court  always  to  have  the 
jurisdiction,  structure,  and  resources  best 
enabling  it  to  function  fairly  and  efficiently, 
and  he  vigorously  opposed  the  resolution  of 
those  questions  by  reference  to  the  nature 
of  its  current  rulings.  On  the  floor  of  the 
House  he  once  had  occasion  to  resp>ond  to  a 
fellow  member  who  opposed  his  Judicial  re- 
form bill  because  of  an  allegedly  miscon- 
ceived ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Web- 
ster's words  were: 

""It  would  be  unworthy,  indeed,  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  occasion,  to  bend  our 
course  a  hair's  breadth  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  either  to  favor  or  to  oppose  what 
we  might  like,  or  dislike,  in  regard  to  par- 
ticular questions.  Surely  we  are  not  fit  for 
this  great  work,  if  motives  of  that  sort  can 
possibly  come  near  us." 

Webster's  years  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  also  included  pioneering  work 
by  him  in  the  drafting  of  legislation  im- 
plementing the  national  bankruptcy  power 
but.  as  In  the  case  of  his  proposals  for  struc- 
tural reform,  others  were  to  reap  at  a  later 
date  the  benefits  of  his  efforts.  As  early  as 
1816,  he  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  federal 
courts  what  we  lawyers  call  ""federal  ques- 
tion" Jurisdiction,  that  is  to  say,  claims 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  This  did 
not  commend  itself  to  his  Congressional  col- 
leagues, but  60  years  later  another  Congress 
enacted  this  provision  with  virtually  no  dis- 
sent in  the  swelling  stream  of  national  senti- 
ment which  characterized  post-Civil  War 
America. 

Today  that  Jurisdiction  Is  widely  regarded 
as  the  critical  justification  for  the  existence 
of  the  lower  federal  courts. 

In  another  area  of  law  reform.  Webster 
had  more  Immediately  visible  success.  Upon 
the  urging  of  Justice  Storj-,  he  undertook  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  Federal 
Criminal  Code,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing 
some  precision  and  certainty  into  an  area 
which  was  characterized  by  a  vast  amount  of 
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confusion  durlni ;  the  early  years  of  the  fed- 
eral courts.  Weliter  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  Cod^  become  law  In  1825  before 
he  left  the  Houie  Judiciary  Comrolttee  be- 
hind upon  his  el  K;tlon  to  the  Senate. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  present  relevance 
of  this  aspect  o^  Webster's  life  In  the  law. 
It  Is  also  espec  ally  appropriate  for  us  to 
take  note  of  It  In  this  place — the  new  complex 
of  buildings  on  iafayette  Square  devoted  to 
the  Interests  anc^  improvement  of  the  federal 
Judicial  system  tTie  handsome  new  building 
we  are  now  In  li  Indicative  of  the  scale  of 
commitment  required  to  meet  the  physical 
needs  of  two  u:ilts  of  that  system  which 
exercise  a  nation-wide  Jurisdiction  over  Im- 
portant subjects.  The  equally  handsome  but 
older  adjoining  buildings  house  old  and  new 
activities  of  critical  Importance  to  the  future 
of  all  our  federal  ;ourts. 

The  Admlnlsti  atlve  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  under  Mr.  Prleson.  has  for 
some  years  beei  In  charge  of  budgetary, 
housekeeping,  and  statistical  functions,  al- 
though Its  responsibilities  Inevitably  embrace 
a  broader  concern  with  Judicial  administra- 
tion. 

Congress  has  ecently  and  wisely  recog- 
nized, hoT»ever.  tiat  there  Is  a  need  for  con- 
tinuous-planning research,  and  education  In 
respect  of  JudlcUl  administration.  The  re- 
stored Dolley  Malison  House  was  dedicated 
only  last  Novemlier  to  the  use  of  the  new 
Federal  Judicial  :enter  which  Congress  has 
brought  Into  bel  ig  to  perform  these  tasks. 
The  promise  of  tils  new  entity  Is  the  more 
likely  to  be  realized  because  of  the  happy 
circumstance  of  the  willingness  and  avail- 
ability of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Clark,  to  serte  as  Its  first  Director.  The 
UtigaUon  explosldn.  which  threatens  the  en- 
gulf ment  of  manyr  of  our  courts,  state  and 
federal,  is  an  urgsnt  object  of  concern,  and 
the  quality  of  Justice  In  this  country  will  be 
closely  affected  t  y  what  goes  on  in  these 
Immediate  envlrois  Since  that  quality  was 
so  much  a  concein  of  Webster's  In  his  own 
time.  It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  thU  meet- 
ing be  held  In  thla  nerve  center  of  the  federal 
Judicial  system. 

There  Is  a  third  aspect  of  Webster's  career 
which  no  one  Inj  my  position  can  fall  to 
appreciate 

In  both  the  prU-ate  and  the  public  phases 
of  that  career,  he  was  tireless  In  his  efforts 
to  sustain  and  prc^tect  the  Independence  and 
the  Integrity  of  the  federal  courts,  and  their 
authority  to  give  b  leaning  to  the  language  of 
the  Constitution.  His  was  a  lifelong  vision 
of  the  Federal  Union  as  the  essential  Instru- 
ment of  our  natlcjnal  strength  and  well-be- 
ing. Although  a  Mew  England  Federalist  In 
his  early  political  affiliation,  he  would  have 
no  part  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  where 
Yankees  flirted  with  the  Idea  of  secession. 
The  Idea  was  equally  abominable  to  him 
when  It  found  expjresslon  In  the  South,  and 
the  last  great  cauas  of  his  Ufe  was  the  damp- 
ing down,  by  meaos  of  the  Compromise  of 
1850.  of  the  threat  of  the  breakup  of  the 
Union. 

What  was  clear  to  him  throughout,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  preservation  of  the  feder- 
al government.  an4  of  the  Constitution  cre- 
ating It.  was  dependent  upon  respect  for  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  In- 
ferior federal  courts— and  respect  which  did 
not  ebb  and  flow  with  tides  of  feeling  to- 
wards particular  decisions.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Judlcikry  Committee.  Webster 
was  periodically  confronted  with  legislative 
propoeals  generate*  by  current  dissatisfac- 
tions with  the  Supreme  Court.  Those  pro- 
posals Included  abiution  of  the  Courts  ap- 
pellate Jurladlction  In  state  cases,  transfer  of 
that  Jurisdiction  t4  the  Senate,  requirement 
of  a  two- thirds  vote^  and  so  on. 

Although  Web»t«r  lost  his  fiill  share  of 
cases  In  the  Supreme  Court,  and  had  his 
moods  at  unhapplniwa  about  its  functioning. 


stern  and  unswerving  opposition.  Tliat  op- 
position was  a  powerful  factor  in  the  failure 
of  those  propoeals.  thereby  founding  a  tra- 
dition of  such  failure  which,  happily,  has 
largely  prevailed  ever  since. 

When  South  Carolina  first  seriously  as- 
serted the  power  of  an  individual  state  to 
nullify  an  Act  of  Congress.  Webster's  great 
powers  of  constitutional  analysis  provided 
the  intellectual  foundation  for  Andrew 
Jackson's  more  emotional  response.  It  Is  one 
of  our  historical  delights  that  these  two 
arch  political  enemies  Joined  hands  In  a 
cause  which  both  agreed  was  bigger  than 
either  one  of  them.  It  was  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  In  defense  of  a  Congression- 
al statute  against  state  negation,  that  Web- 
ster took  his  stand.  But  he  always  described 
that  effort  as  comprehending  the  principle 
that.  Just  as  a  state  may  not  nullify  a  federal 
statute,  so  it  may  not  defy  a  Supreme  Coiirt 
Judgment.  His  famous  Reply  to  Hayne  was,  in 
his  conception,  as  demonstrative  of  federal 
Judicial  authority,  as  of  federal  leglslaUve 
authority,  in  the  respective  areas  defined  by 
the  Constitution. 

It  was  a  conception  rooted  in  Webster's 
deep  conviction  that,  as  he  once  put  it  In  a 
House  speech  In  support  of  a  Judiciary  bill, 
"the  maintenance  of  the  Judicial  power  Is 
essential  and  Indispensable  to  the  very  being 
of  this  government.  The  Constitution  with- 
out It  would  be  no  constitution;  the  govern- 
ment, no  government." 

It  was  a  personal  article  of  faith  which 
enabled  him  in  the  same  speech  to  say  of 
the  federal  Judiciary  and  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  its  head:  "It  may  have  friends 
more  able  (than  myself).  It  has  none  more 
sincere." 

The  passage  of  time  has  neither  obscured 
nor  undermined  his  claims  to  that  attach- 
ment. Neither  has  the  course  of  our  subse- 
quent history  impaired  his  underlying  prem- 
ises as  to  the  essential  elements  of  con- 
stitutional government.  A  free  people,  then 
as  now,  require  a  free  Judiciary. 


Ings  In  California  on  this  subject  and  I 
sun  hopeful  that  he  will  be  able  to  comply 
with  my  request.  This  further  Indicates 
the  seriousness  of  the  drug  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Omcz  OF  THK  Mayor, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  24,  1969. 
Member  op  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  One  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  the  United  States  today  Is 
the  tremendous  Increase  In  the  use  of  mari- 
huana and  dangerous  drugs.  This  problem 
is  especially  prevalent  among  the  youth  of 
our  nation  who  are  greatly  Influenced  by 
what  they  see  on  television. 

It  is  believed  by  meml>ers  of  the  Mayor's 
Citizens  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
Committee  that  certain  Jokes,  on  many  na- 
tional television  programs,  treat  illicit  drug 
use  and  addiction  In  a  humorous  manner. 
This  Irresponsible  treatment  of  a  grave  prob- 
lem promotes  the  idea  that  Illegal  drug  use  is 
an  acceptable  practice  without  serious  con- 
sequences. 

For  your  Information,  I  am  forwarding  a 
copy  of  a  letter  recently  sent  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Our  commit- 
tee would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  re- 
garding your  opinion  on  the  position  our 
committee  has  taken. 
Sincerely. 

Howard  W.  Chappell, 
Chairman.  Mayor's  Citizens  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  Committee. 
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INCREASE  OP  DRUG  USAGE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
much  about  Vietnam,  international  ten- 
sions, inflation,  and  riots.  One  of  the 
most  urgent,  perhaps  a  part  of  the  whole 
moral  breakdown  in  our  society,  is  the 
use  of  drugs. 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  Howard  W. 
Chappell,  chairman  of  Mayor  Yorty's 
Citizens  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
Committee,  a  letter  on  the  increase  of 
drug  usage.  He  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission seeking  to  enlist  the  Commis- 
sion's assistance  in  a  matter  of  utmost 
importance.  Chairman  Chappell,  in  this 
letter,  expresses  concern  to  the  Commis- 
sion that — 

Certain  Jokee,  on  many  national  television 
programs,  treat  Illicit  drug  use  and  addiction 
In  a  humorous  manner.  It  Is  felt  by  the 
members  of  this  committee  that  smirking 
references  to  "grass"  or  taking  a  "trip" 
which.  In  effect,  constitute  humorous  treat- 
ment of  drug  and  marihuana  use  or  addic- 
tion, tend  to  minimize  the  true  seriousness 
of  such  use  or  addiction. 


his  reaction  to  tbtt  kind  of  retaliation  was 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Chair- 
man Chappell 's  letter  to  me  and  his 
letter  to  the  Commission  be  printed  in 
full  following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  on  another  aspect  of  the 
drug  problem,  92  different  cities  in  my 
State  have  passed  resolutions  urging  that 
hearings  be  held  in  southern  California 
to  investigate  the  drug  problem  on  the 
border.  I  have  requested  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  hold  hear- 


OmcE  OF  THE  Mayor. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  6,  1969. 
Mr.  RosEL  H.  Hyde. 

Chairman.  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hyde:  As  members  of  a  st}eclal 
citizen's  committee  appointed  by  Mayor  Sam 
Yorty  to  formulate  an  immediate  action  pro- 
gram against  the  sickening  and  unprece- 
dented increase  in  Illicit  drug  trafllc,  we 
respectfully  request  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  In  a 
matter  of  critical  Importance. 

By  way  of  background,  4.6  tons  of  mari- 
huana were  seized  locally  by  the  Customs 
Service  in  1986.  JuBt  two  years  later,  the 
total  seized  had  skyrocketed  to  31  tons.  In 
1966,  some  119,500  units  of  illicit  dangerous 
drugs  were  confiscated  by  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice in  our  area.  In  1968,  this  total  had  risen 
to  3,548,279  units,  and  In  Just  the  first  half 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  (1968-69),  the  total 
confiscated  is  a  shocking  7.654,000  units.  The 
Los  Angeles  PoUce  Department  seized  179,000 
units  in  1964;  but  in  1967.  the  total  was 
26,180,000  units! 

Narcotics  arrests  in  Los  Angeles  are  up  67 
percent  over  last  year,  but  the  flood  Into  our 
area  of  Illicit  drugs  and  marihuana  still  in- 
creases at  an  appalling  rate.  Since  the  use 
and  sale  of  marihuana  and  dangerous  drugs 
has  increased  on  such  a  scale,  despite  every 
effort  by  law  enforcement  officials,  one  can- 
not escape  the  obvious  conclusion  that  no 
true  progress  can  be  made  unless  the  public 
becomes  angry  enough  to  become  Involved. 
There  are  a  number  of  steps  we  propose 
to  take  In  order  to  establish  an  urgent  aware- 
ness throughout  our  community.  We  seek 
your  assistance  with  one  of  these  steps  in 
particular.  Probably  no  single  media  influ- 
ences our  dally  lives  as  much  as  television. 
It  is  jnfortunate  that  various  television  pro- 
grams with  vast  viewing  audiences,  fre- 
quently use  "pot"  (marihuana)  or  LSD  jokes 
on  their  programs.  (It  is  felt  by  the  members 
of  this  committee  that  smirking  references 
to  "grass"  or  "taking  a  trip"  which,  in  effect, 
constitute  humorous  treatment  of  drug  and 
marihuana  use  or  addiction,  tend  to  mini- 
mize the  true  seriousness  of  such  uae  or 
addiction.) 


While  the  writers  oX  these  scripts  may  con- 
sider the  subject  hilarious,  our  committee 
is  not  amused,  particularly  when  our  police 
frequently  encounter  children  of  ten,  eleven 
and  twelve  using  dangerous  drugs.  Contrary 
to  what  these  TV  show  writers  and  producers 
may  argue,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  use,  or 
illicit  traffic,  of  drugs  and  marihuana  Is  a 
laughing  matter. 

Certainly,  we  do  not  propose  to  constitute 
our  group  as  a  Board  of  Censors.  Conversely, 
we  do  not  propose  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  the 
subject  of  Illegal  drug  use  made  to  appear 
as  a  completely  acceptable  practice  to  be 
Joked  about.  Nobody  could  argue  that  drug 
addiction  Is  less  serious  than  cancer,  because 
both  are  devastating  destroyers  of  human 
beings,  yet  nobody  Is  calloused  enough  to 
Joke  about  cancer. 

We  respectfully  urge  your  honorable  Com- 
mission to  consider  this  problem  and  pro- 
vide leadership  in  influencing  TV  producers 
to  put  It  Into  Its  true  perspective. 

We  would  welcome  public  service  an- 
nouncements against  Illicit  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics. Our  committee  is  concerned  with  the 
failure  of  the  normal  safeguards  of  society 
to  combat  the  spreading  menace  of  drug 
abuse.  We  are  disgusted  with  programs 
which  Joke  about  it  and,  by  reference,  tend 
to  convey  an  impression  to  our  youth  that 
use  of  drugs  and  marihuana  Is  not  of  serious 
consequence.  So  that  you  may  evaluate  the 
caliber  of  the  committee  making  this  re- 
quest, a  roster  is  attached. 

Your  Immediate  assistance  is  urgently 
requested. 

Sincerely, 

Howard  W.  Chappell, 
Chairman,  Mayor's  Citizens  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  Committee. 


THE  1970  CENSUS 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  widespread  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  1970  Census  of  Population 
and  Housing.  A  number  of  surveys  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau 
for  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment within  recent  years  concerning 
such  matters  as  civil  defense  and  trans- 
portation. There  has  been  no  obligation 
to  respond  to  these  surveys,  but  those 
who  have  not  responded  have  received 
repeated  reminders.  To  many  people  In 
Maryland,  and  I  believe  this  is  probably 
true  in  other  States,  these  mailings  from 
the  Census  Bureau  have  been  regarded 
as  a  nuisance.  In  response  to  inquiries 
about  this,  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  that  individuals 
who  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  a  sur- 
vey of  this  sort  can  be  excused  if  they  will 
write  a  letter  so  requesting. 

But  now  1970  is  approaching.  It  Is  time 
for  a  decennial  census.  This  survey, 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  con- 
ducted in  this  country  every  10  years 
since  1790.  will  provide  invaluable  demo- 
graphic data  that  cannot  be  obtained  In 
any  other  way.  We  need  to  know  how 
large  our  population  is,  as  a  nation,  and 
within  States  and  cities.  We  need  popu- 
lation figures  to  insure  that  all  people 
are  equally  represented  In  their  State 
legislatures  and  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Local  governments  need 
population  data  in  order  to  plan  for  ade- 
quate schools,  police,  and  other  services 
in  the  decade  ahead.  We  need  Informa- 
tion about  existing  housing  in  order  to 
devise  ways  of  meeting  the  current  hous- 
ing shortage. 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  myriad 
reasons  why  the  decennial  census  is  so 
important  and  why  replies  to  these 
census  questloimaires  are  required  by 
law. 

Of  course,  the  law  also  provides  that 
all  information  given  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau must  be  held  in  strictest  confidence 
by  the  Bureau,  and  may  be  used  only  for 
statistical  purposes.  No  individual  in- 
formation collected  during  the  census 
can  be  used  for  taxation,  regulation  or 
investigative  purposes.  And  no  one  using 
cenus  data  is  permitted  to  publish  any- 
thing that  discloses  an  individual's  con- 
fidential information. 

Nevertheless,  Americans  have  reason 
to  be  concerned  about  their  privacy,  and 
a  great  many  people  now  look  upon  the 
forthcoming  census  as  an  intrusion  into 
their  personal  and  family  affairs. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  been  pleased  to 
receive  an  informative  and  reassuring 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
regarding  the  1970  census  procedures. 
Because  this  letter  answers  some  of  the 
most  frequently  asked  questions  about 
the  census  and  also  because  it  explains 
some  recently  announced  revisions  in  the 
1970  questionnaires,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  a  face  sheet,  which  I  have 
found  exceedingly  interesting,  compar- 
ing kinds  of  information  collected  in 
each  U.S.  census  from  1790  to  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  op  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C,  April  17, 1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydincs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Ttdinos:  I  have  recently 
received  from  various  Members  of  Congress  a 
number  of  questions  about  the  1970  Decen- 
nial Census.  I  am  sure  that  you  have  been 
receiving  similar  Inquiries  from  your  con- 
stituents. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  advise 
you  of  some  Immediate  changes  in  census 
procedure  which  I  have  ordered.  These 
changes  Include  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  niunber  of  individuals  who  will  be  asked 
to  resfxmd  to  the  longer  census  forms.  Ap- 
proximately three  million  households  pre- 
viously designated  to  receive  a  66-question 
form  will  now  receive  a  questionnaire  con- 
taining only  23  questions. 

Questions  relating  to  the  adequacy  of 
kitchen  and  bathroom  facilities  have  been 
reworded  to  remove  any  Implication  that  the 
government  Is  Interested  In  knowing  with 
whom  these  facilities  may  be  shared. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  exercising 
greater  supervision  over  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  In- 
dei>endent  experts  have  been  retained  to  ad- 
vise on  census  matters. 

The  questionnaire  which  will  be  mailed  to 
households  In  1970  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  cover  letter  explaining  the  great  need  for 
census  data  and  emphasizing  the  confiden- 
tiality of  all  responses. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  which  are 
being  Implemented  Immediately,  these  fur- 
ther steps  will  be  implemented  after  the 
1970  census:  (1)  proposed  questions  will  be 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  Committee  of 
Congress  two  years  In  advance  of  future  cen- 
suses; (2)  an  Increased  number  of  represent- 
atives of  the  general  pubUc  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  various  advisory  committees  which 
contrtbute  to  the  formulation  of  census 
queetlons;   and  (3)   a  blue-ribbon  Commis- 


sion will  be  appointed  to  fully  examine  a 
number  of  important  questions  regarding  the 
Census  Bureau,  including  whether  or  not  the 
decennial  census  can  be  conducted  on  a 
voluntary  or  a  partially  voluntary  basis.  The 
Commission  would  also  examine  and  offer 
proposals  for  modernizing  and  improving  the 
operations  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

Because  the  10-year  lapse  of  time  between 
decennial  censuses  can  result  In  unfamlllar- 
Ity  regarding  their  nature  and  purpose,  I  felt 
it  might  be  helpful  to  provide  you  with  some 
basic  data  and  information  concerning  the 
questions  to  be  asked  In  1970.  the  scope  of 
the  data  sought,  and  the  uses  to  which  the 
results  are  put. 

Some  of  the  most  frequently  asked  Ques- 
tions, along  with  my  answers,  follow: 

1.  Question:  Is  the  1970  census  more  ex- 
tensive than  previous  censuses? 

Answer:  No.  The  number  of  questions  to  be 
asked  In  1970  Is  about  the  same  as  In  1960, 
less  than  In  1950  and  1940.  and  far  less  than 
in  some  earlier  censuses.  Of  the  average 
household  heads  to  be  queried  In  1970.  four 
to  five  will  answer  23  questions,  three  of 
twenty  will  answer  66  questions,  and  only  one 
of  twenty  will  answer  73  questions.  Under 
certain  unusual  circumstances,  some  house- 
hold heads  will  be  asked  to  answer  89  ques- 
tions. 

2.  Question:  Will  the  citizen's  right  of  pri- 
vacy be  protected  In  the  1970  census? 

Answer:  Yes.  Whatever  a  respondent  re- 
ports remains  strictly  confidential  under  the 
law.  Every  employee  of  the  Census  Bureau 
takes  an  oath  of  confidentiality  and  is  sub- 
ject to  severe  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
oath.  In  the  long  history  of  the  census,  there 
has  never  been  a  violation  of  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  information  given. 

3.  Question:  Would  the  1970  census  yield 
adequate  results  If  the  response  were  volun- 
tary rather  than  mandatory? 

Answer:  Voluntary  response  at  Its  best  falls 
far  short  of  response  to  a  mandatory  Inquiry. 
Since  the  first  Decennial  Census  In  1790,  re- 
sponse has  been  mandatory.  It  is  so  in  every 
other  country  of  the  world  where  a  census  Is 
conducted.  Professional  statisticians  will  tes- 
tify that  a  voluntary  census  would  be  unre- 
liable and  practically  useless.  A  voluntary 
procedure  would  yield  distorted  and  deficient 
statistics  for  whole  groups  of  people  and  for 
entire  areas.  This  procedure  would  very  likely 
be  especially  prejudicial  to  low-income 
groups. 

4.  Question:  Who  uses  the  census  results? 
Answer:   Census   data    are    used    by   every 

Federal  government  department.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  private  sector 
Many  laws  depend  u{>on  accurate  census 
reports.  Questions  such  as  those  on  housing 
are  specifically  required  by  statute.  Govern- 
ment programs  on  poverty,  housing,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  agriculture,  transportation, 
veterans,  and  senior  citizens  require  and  rely 
upon  the  census  tabulations.  Many  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress  would  be  almost 
Impossible  In  the  absence  of  reliable  census 
data. 

These  questions  are  illustrative  of  those 
which  have  been  asked  in  recent  weeks.  The 
answers  are  necessarily  brief.  Enclosed  Is  a 
memorandum  which  explains  in  more  detail 
the  purposes  and  uses  of  census  information. 
If  you  have  questions  concerning  the  1970 
census,  we  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  them 
with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Maurice  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

PmtPOSES  AND  Uses  of  1970  Census 
Information 
1.  Name,  sex,  race,  date  of  birth,  and  mari- 
tal status:  Questions  1  through  12  are  de- 
signed to  identify  household  occupants  by 
name,  relationship  to  head  of  household,  sex, 
race,  age  and  marital  btatus.  These  questions 
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will  be  asked  of 
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Question  15   ( 15 
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information   con 
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100  per  cent)  :  If  you  live 
which  you  own  or  are 


of  this  property;  that  Is, 

think  this  prop>erty  (house 

for  if  it  were  for  sale? 

301  of  the  Housing  Act 

1701e  (b)  directs  the  Sec- 

jrepare  and  submit  to  the 

estimates  of  national 

non-farm   housing   needs. 

of    various    public    laws 

to  determine  the  value  of 

Q  alternate,  the  rent  paid 


EQUIPMENT 

15  per  cent)  :  Do  you  have 


per  cent )  : 
a  clothes  washing  ma- 

a  clothes  dryer? 
a  dishwasher? 
e    a    home    food    freezer 
Irom  your  refrigerator? 
(  per  cent) :  Do  you  have 
radio? 

the  Congress  provided  for 

it  included  the  words 

utilities    and    equlp- 

of  certain  household 

a  measure  of  adequacy 

evels  of  living.  The  items 

those  which  have  partic- 

needs  for  power,  water 

and  related  services.  The 

radio  is  related  to  the 

nlcation   In  case  of  emer- 

bl^kouts. 

and  Tnigraticm:  Ques- 

are  concerned  with  iden- 

of    origin,    languages 

of  housing  mobility. 

be  asked  of  15  per  cent 

Some   sample  questions 

comments  follow: 


BIBTHPL/  CE  OF  PARENTS 


1  ler  cent) :  What  country 

r   in? 

I  ler  cent)  :  What  country 

n  in? 

<     questions,    along   with 

liirthplace  of  the  Individ- 

f.  Ify   those  groups  known 

Mexican-Americans,  and 

s   is  the  only  source  of 

certiing   the   numbers,   dls- 

chara|cterlstlcs  of  these  groups. 


This  information  Is  of  Importance  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  the 
Congress,  HEW,  and  to  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies. 

RESIDENCE    5    YEARS    ACQ 

Question  19  (15  per  cent)  : 

(a)  Did  he  live  In  this  house  on  April  1, 
1965? 

(b)  (If  no)  Where  did  he  live  on  April  1, 
1965? 

Comment:  The  Departments  most  needing 
this  information  are  Agriculture,  HEW,  La- 
bor, Commerce,  and  HUD.  This  information 
Is  also  of  importance  to  the  Council  on  Ur- 
ban Affairs,  which  has  established  a  sub- 
committee to  consider  the  problems  relating 
to  Internal  migration. 

4  Education:  Questions  20,  21  and  22  deal 
with  the  number  of  years  of  school  attended. 
They  are  designed  to  reveal  the  educational 
level  of  individual  citizens,  and  they  will 
be  asked  of  20  per  cent  of  the  population. 

5.  Marriages  and  babies  born:  Questions  24 
and  25  request  Information  concerning  mar- 
riages and  the  number  of  babies  born.  They 
will  be  asked  of  5  and  20  per  cent  of  the 
population,  respectively.  The  purpose  of  these 
questions  Is  to  provide  Information  needed 
in  the  preparation  of  estimates  of  the  future 
growth  of  the  population.  All  agencies  of 
Government  are  concerned  with  such  esti- 
mates, and  with  information  on  the  rates  of 
growth  of  the  white  and  non-white  popula- 
tions. Agencies  such  as  HEW  and  HUD  which 
are  concerned  with  family  welfare  and  the 
care  of  dependent  children  need  this  infor- 
mation  in   implementing  their  programs. 

6.  Military  service:  Question  26  asks  wheth- 
er male  respondents  have  served  in  the  mili- 
tary and,  if  so,  during  what  period.  This  ques- 
tion is  asked  of  15  per  cent  of  the  male  pop- 
ulation. This  information  is  needed  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

7.  Employment  and  occupation:  Questions 
27  through  39  are  concerned  with  employ- 
ment history  and  status,  amount  of  time 
worked,  occupation,  and  related  facts  These 
questions  will  be  asked  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Examples  follow: 

DID  YOU  WORK  ANY  TIME  LAST  WEEK? 

Question  29  (20  per  cent)  : 

(a)  Did  this  person  work  at  any  time  last 
week? 

(b)  How  many  hours  did  he  work  last  week 
(at  all  Jobs)? 

Comment:  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  necessitates  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  have  census  data 
on  employment,  unemployment,  and  occu- 
pation. Census  data  on  unemployment  are 
used  to  establish  the  eligibility  of  commu- 
nities applying  for  assistance  under  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  and  for  a  wide  variety  of  other  pro- 
grams. 

PLACE  OF  WORK 

Question  29-3  (20  per  cent):  Where  did 
he  work  last  week? 

Comment:  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  HUD  are  concerned  with  major 
transportation  and  traffic  problems  associ- 
ated with  trips  from  home  to  place  of  work. 
This  question  provides  data  necessitated 
under  the  Highway  Act  of  1965  and  also 
provides  estimates  of  daytime  population 
needed  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense. 

8.  Income:  Questions  40  and  41  request 
Information  concerning  income  from  all 
sources,  including  employment,  welfare,  vet- 
erans' benefits,  etc.  These  questions  will  be 
asked  of  20  per  cent  of  the  population.  In- 
come data  are  needed  by  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  for  a  variety  of  Fed- 
eral programs.  For  example,  income  data 
are  needed  to  implement  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  also 
for  allocation  of  funds  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  The 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  ne- 


cessitates information  on  per  capita  Income. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  needs  this 
data  for  its  food  distribution  programs.  In- 
cluding the  school  lunch  program. 

Population  and  Housing  Census  Questions 
1790-1970 

1970    (PLANNED) 

Population 

Information  obtained  for  all  persons:  Ad- 
dress; name;  relationship  to  household  head; 
sex;  race;  age;  marital  status. 

Information  obtained  for  20-percent  sam- 
ple: Birthplace  educational  attainment;  for 
women,  number  of  children  ever  born;  em- 
ployment status;  hours  worked  in  week;  year 
last  worked;  occupation.  Industry,  and  class 
of  worker;  activity  five  years  ago;  weeks 
worked  last  year;  Income  last  year;  location 
of  residence  Ave  years  ago. 

Information  obtained  for  15-percent  sam- 
ple: Country  of  birth  of  parents;  length  of 
residence  at  present  address;  language  spoken 
in  childhood  home;  school  attendance;  vet- 
eran status;  location  of  place  of  work;  means 
of  transportation  to  work. 

Information  obtained  for  5-percent  sam- 
ple: If  foreign  born,  whether  naturalized,  and 
year  of  immigration;  whether  married  more 
than  once,  dateof  first  marriage,  and  whether 
first  marriage  ended  because  of  death  of 
spouse;  vocational  training;  for  persons  of 
working  age,  presence  and  duration  of  dis- 
ability; occupation.  Industry,  and  class  of 
worker  five  years  ago. 

Housing 

Information  obtained  for  all  housing  units: 
Occupied  or  vacant;  owned,  rented,  or  no  cash 
rent;  If  vacant,  vacancy  status  (for  sale,  for 
rent,  etc.)  and  duration  of  vacancy;  number 
of  units  at  this  address;  single  or  multiple 
family  structure;  trailers;  number  of  rooms; 
basement;  access  to  unit;  water  supply  toilet 
facilities;  bathing  facilities  kitchen  facilities; 
telephone  available;  value  or  contract  rent. 

Information  obtained  for  20-percent  sam- 
ple: Whether  on  a  farm;  year  built;  number 
of  units  in  structure:  gross  rent;  heating 
equipment. 

Information  obtained  for  15-percent  sam- 
ple: Number  of  bathrooms,  source  of  water: 
sewage  disposal;  air  conditioning;  automo- 
biles. 

Information  obtained  for  5-percent  sample: 
Number  of  bedrooms;  number  of  stories;  ele- 
vators; heating  fuel;  cooking  fuel;  water 
heating  fuel;  battery-operated  radio  sets; 
clothes  washing  machines;  clothes  dryers; 
home  food  freezers;  television  sets;  dishwash- 
ers; second  homes. 

YEAR  1960 

Population 

Information  obtained  for  all  persons:  Ad- 
dress: name:  relationship  to  household  head; 
sex:  race;  age:  marital  status. 

Information  obtained  for  25-percent  sam- 
ple: Birthplace  if  foreign  born,  language 
spoken  in  home  before  coming  to  U.S.;  coun- 
try of  birth  of  parents;  length  of  residence 
at  present  address:  location  of  residence  five 
years  ago;  educational  attainment:  school  at- 
tendance; whether  married  more  than  once 
and  date  of  first  marriage:  for  women  ever 
married,  number  of  children  ever  born;  em- 
ployment status:  hours  worked  in  week;  year 
last  worked;  occupation,  industry,  and  class 
of  worker:  location  of  place  of  work:  means 
of  transportation  to  work:  weeks  worked  last 
year:  income  last  year;  veteran  status. 

Supplemental  schedule  for  Americans  over- 
seas. 

Housing 
Information  obtained  for  all  housing  units: 
Occupied  or  vacant;  owned,  rented,  or  no 
cash  rent;  if  vacant,  year-round,  seasonal,  or 
migratory,  and  vacancy  status:  trailers;  num- 
ber of  rooms:  access  to  unit:  condition;  water 
supply;  toilet  facilities  bathing  facilities; 
kitchen,  cooking  facilities;  value  or  contract 
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rent  (obtained  for  all  housing  units  In  large 
cities  and  for  a  25-percent  sample  elsewhere) . 

Information  obtained  for  25-percent  sain- 
ple:  Whether  on  a  farm;  duration  of  vacancy; 
year  built;  If  trailer,  whether  mobile  or  fixed: 
heating  equipment:  telephone  available; 
gross  rent. 

Information  obtained  for  20-percent  sam- 
ple: Number  of  units  in  structure;  basement; 
elevator  (obtained  only  In  large  cities) ;  num- 
ber of  bathrooms;  sources  of  water  (sbtained 
only  outside  large  cities):  sewage  disposal 
(obtained  only  outside  large  cities) ;  automo- 
biles (in  large  cities;  elsewhere  obtained  for 
a  5-percent  sample). 

Information  obtained  for  a  5-percent  sam- 
ple: Number  of  bedrooms;  heating  fuel;  cook- 
ing fuel;  water  heating  fuel;  radio  sets; 
clothes  washing  machines:  clothes  dryers: 
home  food  freezers;  air  conditioning;  tele- 
vision sets. 

Supplemental  schedules  for  components  of 
housing  Inventory  change  and  for  residential 
finance. 

YEAR    1950 

Population 

Information  obtained  for  all  persons:  Ad- 
dress; whether  house  Is  on  farm;  name;  re- 
lationship to  household  head:  race;  sex;  age; 
marital  status;  birthplace;  if  foreign  born; 
whether  naturalized;  employment  status; 
hours  worked  in  week;  occupation,  industry, 
and  class  of  worker. 

Information  obtained  for  20-percent  sam- 
ple: Whether  living  In  same  house  a  year 
ago;  whether  living  on  a  farm  a  year  ago;  lo- 
cation of  residence  a  year  ago;  country  of 
birth  of  parents;  educational  attainment; 
school  attendance;  If  looking  for  work,  num- 
ber of  weeks;  weeks  worked  last  year;  Income 
last  year;  veterans  status. 

Information  obtained  for  3' 3  percent  sam- 
ple: For  persons  who  worked  last  year  but 
not  In  current  labor  force:  Occupation.  In- 
dustry, and  class  of  worker  on  last  Job;  If  ever 
married,  whether  married  more  than  once; 
duration  of  present  marital  status;  for  wom- 
en ever  married,  number  of  children  ever 
born. 

Supplemental  schedules  for  persons  on  In- 
dian reservations;  infants  born  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1950;  Americans  overseas. 

Housing 

Information  obtained  for  all  housing  units: 
Occupied  or  vacant;  owned  or  rented;  If  va- 
cant, whether  year-round  or  seasonal;  type 
of  living  quarters;  type  of  structure;  number 
of  rooms:  year  built;  number  of  units  In 
structure;  condition;  water  supply;  toilet  fa- 
cilities: bathing  faclUltes. 

Information  obtained  for  all  nonfarm 
housing  units:  If  owned,  whether  mortgaged, 
market  value;  if  vacant,  monthly  rental  or 
sale  price;  If  rented,  contract  rent,  gross  rent, 
and.  If  furnished,  estimated  rent  unfur- 
nished. 

Information  obtained  for  20-percent  sam- 
ple: Lighting;  heating  equipment;  heating 
fuel;  cooking  fuel;  refrigeration;  kitchen 
sink;  radio  set;  television  set. 

Supplemental  schedules  for  Indians  and 
residential  finance. 

YEAR    1940 

Population 
Information  obtained  for  all  persons:  Ad- 
dress; home  owned  or  rented:  value  of  month- 
ly rental;  whether  on  a  farm;  name;  rela- 
tionship to  household  head;  sex;  race:  age; 
marital  status:  school  attendance;  educa- 
tional attainment;  birthplace;  citizenship  of 
foreign  born;  location  of  residence  five  years 
ago  and  whether  on  a  farm;  employment 
status;  if  at  work,  whether  in  private  or  non- 
emergency government  work,  or  in  public 
emergency  work  (WPA,  CCC,  NYA,  etc.);  If 
In  private  or  nonemergency  government  work, 
hours  worked  In  week;  If  seeking  work  or 
on  public  emergency  work,  duration  of  un- 
employment; occupation.  Industry,  and  class 
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of  worker;   weeks  worked  last  year;   Income 
last  year. 

Information  for  5-percent  sample:  Birth- 
place of  parents;  language  spoken  In  home 
In  earliest  childhood;  veteran  status;  whether 
wife  or  widow  of  veteran;  whether  child  of 
veteran  and,  If  so,  whether  father  living; 
whether  has  Social  Security  number,  and  If 
so,  whether  deductions  were  made  from  all 
or  part  of  wages  or  salary;  occupation.  In- 
dustry, and  class  of  worker;  for  women  ever 
married,  whether  married  more  than  once, 
age  at  first  marriage,  and  number  of  chil- 
dren ever  born. 

Supplemental  schedule  for  Infants  born 
during  the  four  months  preceding  the  cen- 
sus. 

Housing 

Information  obtained  for  all  housing 
units:  Occupied  or  vacant:  owned  or  rented; 
value  or  rent;  if  owned,  whether  mortgaged; 
if  vacant,  year-round  or  seasonal,  and 
vacancy  status;  type  of  structure:  number  of 
rooms;  year  built;  original  purpose  of  build- 
ing; exterior  material:  number  of  units  in 
structure;  condition;  water  supply;  toilet 
facilities;  bathing  facilities;  lighting;  heat- 
ing equipment;  heating  fuel;  cooking  fuel; 
refrigeration;  radio  set;  for  nonfarm  renter- 
occupied,  gross  rent,  and,  if  furnished,  esti- 
mated rent  unfurnished;  lor  nonfarm  owner- 
occupied,  estimated  rent,  and.  If  mortgaged, 
balance  due.  Interest  rate,  type  of  mortgage 
holder,  distribution  and  amount  of  mort- 
gage payments. 

Note:  All  inquiries  in  the  1790  through 
1930  censuses  were  asked  for  all  applicable 
persons. 

There  were  no  housing  censuses  conducted 
prior  to  1940.  A  few  housing  inquiries  were 
included  in  the  decennial  population  cen- 
suses in  1860  and  1890-1930. 

YEAR    1930 

Address;  name;  relationship  to  family 
head;  home  owned  or  rented;  value  or 
monthly  rental;  radio  set;  whether  on  a 
farm;  sex;  race;  age;  marital  status;  age  at 
first  marriage;  school  attendance;  literacy; 
birthplace  of  person  and  parents;  if  foreign 
born,  language  spoken  in  home  before  com- 
ing to  U.S..  year  of  immigration,  whether 
naturalized,  and  ability  to  speak  English;  oc- 
cupation. Industry,  and  class  of  worker: 
whether  at  work  previous  day  (or  last  regu- 
lar working  day) ;  veteran  status;  for  Indians, 
whether  of  full  or  mixed  blood,  and  tribal 
affiliation. 

Supplemental  schedules  for  gainful  work- 
ers not  at  work  on  the  day  preceding  the 
enumeration;    blind  and  deaf-mutes. 

YEAR    1920 

Address;  name;  relationship  to  family 
head;  sex;  race:  age;  marital  status;  If  for- 
eign born,  year  of  immigration  to  the  U.S., 
whether  naturalized,  and  year  of  naturaliza- 
tion; school  attendnace;  literacy;  birthplace 
of  person  and  parents:  mother  tongue  of  for- 
eign born;  ability  to  speak  English;  occupa- 
tion, industry,  and  class  of  worker:  home 
owned  or  rented:  if  owned,  whether  mort- 
gaged: for  nonfarm  mortgaged,  market  value, 
original  amount  of  mortgage,  balance  due. 
Interest  rate. 

Supplemental  schedules  for  the  blind  and 
for  the  deaf. 

YEAR   1910 

Address;  name:  relationship  to  family 
head;  sex;  race:  age;  marital  status:  number 
of  years  of  present  marriage:  for  women, 
number  of  children  born  and  number  now 
living:  birthplace  and  mother  tongue  of  per- 
son and  parents;  if  foreign  born,  year  of 
immigration,  whether  naturalized,  and 
whether  able  to  speak  English,  or  If  not,  lan- 
guage spoken;  occupation,  industry,  and 
class  of  worker;  If  an  employee,  whether  out 
of  work  on  census  day,  and  weeks  out  of  work 
during  year:  literacy;  school  attendance: 
home  owned  or  rented;  If  owned,  whether 
mortgaged;  whether  farm  or  house;  whether 


a  survivor  of  Union  or  Confederate  Army  or 
Navy;   whether  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb. 

Supplemental  schedules  for  the  Indian 
population;  blind;  deaf;  feeble-minded  In 
institutions;  insane  in  hospitals;  paupers  in 
almshouses:  prisoners  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quents in  institutions. 

YEAR    1900 

Address;  name:  relationship  to  family 
head;  sex:  race;  age:  marital  status;  number 
of  years  married;  for  women,  number  of  chil- 
dren born  and  number  now  living;  birth- 
place of  person  and  f>arents:  if  foreign  born, 
year  of  immigration,  and  whether  na- 
turalized; occupation;  months  not  employed; 
school  attendance:  literacy:  ability  to  speak 
English;  whether  on  a  farm;  home  owned  or 
rented;    if   owned,    whether   mortgaged. 

Supplemental  schedules  for  the  blind  and 
for  the  deaf. 

YEAR    1890 

Address;  number  of  families  in  house; 
number  of  persons  in  house;  number  of  per- 
sons in  family:  name:  whether  a  soldier, 
sailor  or  marine  during  Civil  War  (Union  or 
Confederate)  or  widow  of  such  person;  rela- 
tionship to  family  head;  race;  sex;  age;  mari- 
tal status;  whether  married  during  census 
year;  for  women,  number  of  children  born 
and  number  now  living;  birthplace  of  person 
and  parents:  if  foreign  born,  number  of  years 
in  the  U.S..  whether  naturalized  or  whether 
naturalization  papers  had  been  taken  out: 
profession,  trade,  or  occupation;  months  un- 
employed during  year;  school  attendance; 
literacy;  whether  able  10  speak  English,  and 
if  not,  language  or  dialect  spoken;  whether 
suffering  from  acute  or  chronic  disease,  with 
name  of  disease  and  length  of  time  afflicted: 
whether  defective  in  mind,  sight,  hearing,  or 
speech,  or  whether  crippled,  maimed,  or  de- 
formed, with  name  of  defect;  whether  a  pris- 
oner, convict,  homeless  child,  or  pauper; 
home  owned  or  rented,  and  if  owned,  wheth- 
er mortgaged;  if  family  head  a  farmer, 
whether  farm  rented  or  owned,  and  if  owned, 
whether  mortgaged. 

Supplemental  schedules  for  the  Indian 
population:  for  persons  who  died  during  the 
year;  insane;  feeble-minded  and  idiots;  deaf; 
blind;  diseased  and  physically  defective;  In- 
mates of  benevolent  institutions;  prisoners; 
paupers  and  indigent  persons;  surviving  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines,  and  widows  of 
such:  inmates  of  soldiers"  homes:  for  owner- 
occupied  mortgaged  houses. 

YEAR    I8BO 

Address;  name;  relationship  to  family 
head;  sex;  race;  age;  marital  status;  month 
of  birth  if  born  within  the  census  year; 
married  within  the  year;  occupation;  months 
unemployed  during  year;  sickness  or  tempo- 
rary disability;  whether  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb.  Idiotic,  insane,  maimed,  crippled,  bed- 
ridden, or  otherwise  disabled;  school  attend- 
ance; literacy:  birthplace  of  person  and 
parents. 

Supplemental  schedules  for  the  Indian 
population;  for  persons  who  died  during  the 
year:  Insane;  Idiots;  deaf-mutes:  blind: 
homeless  children;  prisoners;  paupers  and 
indigent  persons. 

YEAR     1870 

Name;  age;  sex:  race:  occupation;  value  of 
real  estate;  value  of  personal  estate;  birth- 
place; whether  parents  were  foreign  born; 
month  of  birth  If  born  within  the  year; 
month  of  marriage  if  married  within  the 
year;  school  attendance;  literacy;  whether 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  or  Idiotic:  male 
citizens  21  and  over,  and  number  of  such 
persons  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  other 
than  rebellion. 

Supplemental  schedules  for  persons  who 
died  during  the  year;  paupers;  prisoners. 

YEAR    1860 

Name;  age;  sex;  race:  value  of  real  estate; 
value  of  personal  estate:  occupation;  birth- 
place;   whether    married    within    the    year; 
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school  attendance;  literacy;  whether  deaf 
and  dumb,  blind.  Insane,  Idiotic,  pauper  or 
convict;  number  if  slave  houses. 

Supplemental  ilchedulea  for  slaves;   public 
paupers    and    crl^iinals;    persons    who   died 


during  the  year. 


Name;    age;    sex 
dumb,  blind 
estate;  occupatloi^ 
rled    within    the 
literacy;  whether 

Supplemental 
paupers    and    crln^inals 
during  the  year 


TEAK    tSSO 

race;    whether   deaf  and 
Insane,  or  Idiotic;  value  of  real 
birthplace;  whether  mar- 
year;    school    attendance; 
pauper  or  convict. 
schedules  for  slaves;  public 
persons    who    died 


"EAK    1S40 

head; 


Name  of  family 
number  of  deaf 
number  of  insane 
public  or  private 
In  each  family  em 
of  Industry  and 
pensioners  for  Revilutlonary 
Ice. 


age;  sex;  race;  slaves; 

dumb;  number  of  blind; 

ind  Idiotic  and  whether  In 

(  harge:  number  of  persons 

l|loyed  In  each  of  six  classes 

of  occupation;   literacy; 

or  military  serv- 


aod 


one 


Name  of  family 
deaf  and  dumb;  b  Ind 
rallzed. 


Name  of  family 
elgners  not  naturaized 
rlculture,  commerqe 

Name  of  family 
race;  slaves. 

Name  of  family 
race;  slaves. 


Name  of  family 
16  years  and  up.  i 
free  white  females 


TEAR    1830 

ijead;  age;  sex;  race;  slaves; 
foreigners  not  natu- 


lEAS 


1830 

head;  age;  sex;  race;  for- 

■;  slaves;  Industry  (ag- 
.  and  manufactures). 

tEAB    1810 

head;  if  white,  age  and  sex; 

TSAR    1800 

h  ead;  If  white,  age  and  sex; 


r  iAR    1790 

I  lead;  free  white  males  of 
free  white  males  under  16; 
;  slaves;  other  persons. 


AprU  25.  I  submit 
ate  Resolution  U 
down  of  Job  Cor 
congressional  aut 
priatlon  action. 
500  letters  have 
protest  of  the  pr 


PROPOSED  Closure  op  job 

CORPS  D^STALLATIONS 
Mr.  CRANST0N.  Mr.  President,  on 
ed  a  resolution — Sen- 
3PPosing  the  shut- 
ps  installations  before 
tiorization  and  appro- 
^ince  then,  more  than 
oured  into  my  oflBce  In 
-  ^-i)jected  closings.  They 
come  from  local  governing  bodies,  from 
officials  and  professional  people  who 
work  with  youngj  people,  from  judges 

fn^H^^  ^^°."-/'"°'"JP°"'^'^^  groups,  from 
individual  cltizeni  and  from  the  corps- 
men  themselves  aiid  their  families 

Some  of  the  letters  reflect  a  bitter  dls- 
musion  and  anger  some  ask.  reasonably 
for  time  to  assure] that  any  cutback  wlli 
«fi  ;^fPi^"d,with  lequlvalent  programs; 
au  of  them  deplori  any  hasty  and  irrev- 
ocable action  befojre  Congress  can  con- 
^i."  l^,^P"catiins.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  rebresentatlve  group  of 
these  letters  be  prfcited  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  Objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  ^.rlnted  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

VisAUA,  t/LLiT.,  April  23.  1969. 
Senator  Aun  Cransion. 
Senate  Office  Buildinj, 
Washington,  DC 
We  are  opposed  td  abrupt  closing  of  Job 

J^'im.  *""  "°"'  adequate  and  expanded 
faculties  are  actually  In  operation  to  guaran- 
tee conUnued  tralnln  5  programs. 

LKACUR  of  WOl  4EN  VOTERS  OF  VlSALA. 


Willows.  Calit..  April  23,  1969 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
State  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned  educators 
wish  to  lodge  our  ardent  protest  against  the 
closing  of  the  Alder  Springs  Job  Corps  Center 
and  the  other  58  centers  acroes  the  nation 

As  teachers,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  very 
important  stake  In  these  centers.  The  young 
men  who  attend  these  training  Institutions 
are  all  high  school  drop-outs.  They  are  bla- 
tant proof  of  the  failure  of  the  public  school 
system  to  perform  its  proper  function  Every 
teacher  In  this  system  shares  In  the  failure 
A  fundamental  education  is  the  blrthrtght  of 
every  American  citizen.  These  public  school 
drop-outs  are  American  citizens  even  If  thev 
are  mostly  black,  and  poor,  and  not  part  of 
the  electorate  Since  our  school  system  has 
proved  unsuccessful  In  Us  attempt  to  educate 
these  young  men,  our  society  Is  obligated  to 
provide  some  other  means  of  education  The 
Job  Corps  has  become  an  enormously  suc- 
cessful alternate  to  education  for  these  dis- 
advantaged youngsters. 

hi^*"''  n^^^^''^  ^^"^  ^"^^  »»"e  to  place  as 
high  as  70%  of  their  trainees  In  Jobs.  When 

onl?v,     It.""  **"**  ">*"  y°"nK  ™en  are  the 

ly^ti  ^  "  ^°'^  ^^  "«««  functioning  less 
i7?H  ^  '^/^^'  ^^^  '«  an  amazing  record 
h«?  ,?!l  °°""*-  ^'^"^  are  those  who  say 
that  a  30%  or  more  failure  Is  too  high,  and 
we  agree,  it  Is.  But.  does  that  mean  we  do 
awav  ^IS  ^H"  '"""'""on?  We  haven't  done 

,^,1  J'  *"""  "'^^^  ^^^^^  particular  young. 
^^-  ^^"^  ^''-  ^°'  '*  ""^ans  we  try  to  Im- 
prove the  system.  We.  as  public  school  teach- 
tlt'.^f "  "  perhaps  improve  our  methods  of 
^nriiin^  disadvantaged  youngsters  if  we 
Svllr'  °'  "^^  '"''  ^°^P^'  -national 

«^*  il  "°  ^""""^  ^""^  °^  economics  which 
^?n..„  t^  ^^  ^"^  *  ^"^  ™""°n  dollars  by 
closing  these  centers  In  July  Don't  the  hopes 

anvthfn^c"'  '^^*  y'*""^  P-^P'e  '=°"nt  for 
SnHn  ^  ^°"''  °^  """  y°""K  men  at  Alder 
Springs  have  trekked  over  2000  miles  to  a 
lonely  mountamtop  clutching  at  a  la.t  chance 
to  make  It  In  this  society,  So  we  close  the 
camps,  and  we  send  them  home  to  the  streets 
without  an  education,  with  no  chance  fo? 
Jobs,  and  with  no  hope  or  stake  In  our  society 
And  where  do  they  end  up?  At  best  on  the 

the  barricades,  with  a  molotov  cocktail  In  one 
hand  and  a  gun  in  the  other. 
Funny  kind  of  economy,  isn't  It? 
Sincerely. 

John  R.  Daley, 
Judy  Tatlor. 
Herbert  Wehrlt, 
Sdsan  Williams. 
S.  Sue  Miller, 
Helen  M.  Brosch, 
Lois  Baces. 
Teachers  at  Sycamore  School. 


May  1,  1969 


El  Dorado  County. 
Office  of  Education 

Placerville.  Calif.,  April  25,1969 
Senator  Allan  Cranston 

VS.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Senator    Cranston:    Enclosed    Is    a 
copy  of  a  letter  that  I  recently  sent  to  Presl- 

?h°  «r'^o°'' J*,'"!""'  *°  *^^  possible  closing  of 
the  Sly  Park  Job  Corps  Center  In  our  area 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  strong  op- 
position you  have  taken  to  the  closing  of  the 
Job  Corps  Centers,  and  earnestly  hope  that 
you  will  continue  your  flght. 
Sincerely, 

Hans  A.  Mayr, 
County  Superintendent. 


Ex.  Dorado  County, 
Office  of  Education. 
Placerville.  Calif.,  April  24,  1969. 
President  Richard  M.  Nkon. 
White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  President  NntoN:  I  am  wrUlng  this 
letter  as  chairman  of  the  El  Dorado  County 
Community  Relations  Council  for  the  Sly 
Park  Job  Corps  Center  In  Pollock  Pines.  Call- 
fomla.  I  am  also  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  El  Dorado  County. 

May  I  first  say  that  I  am  truly  appalled  at 
your  decision  to  close  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
grams for  the  rehabilitation  of  many  young 
people  In  our  Nation,  namely  our  Job  Corps 
Centers.  I  am  confident  that  numerous  let- 
ters have  come  to  your  attention  recently 
supporting  this  position.  As  one  who  has 
worked  very  closely  for  over  two  years  with 
the  corpsman  and  staff.  I  have  been  able  to 
see  firsthand  the  remarkable  adjustment, 
productivity,  and  change  in  the  entire  men- 
tal structure  of  these  people.  When  you  real- 
ize that  these  young  men  have  all  come  from 
extreme  poverty,  with  very  little  hope  for  the 
future,  and  suddenly  such  changes  are 
wrought  m  their  lives,  It  Is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  because  of  a  change  in  adminis- 
tration, such  outstanding  work  shall  come  to 
a  sudden  end. 

It  Is  the  opinion  and  Judgment  of  many 
citizens  that  the  rehabilitation  possibilities 
for  these  and  thousands  of  others  should  not 
be  decided  at  the  whim  of  any  particular  ad- 
ministration. Give  these  young  men  a 
chance  f 

The  alternate  plans  that  we  are  reading 
about  that  are  being  suggested  by  your  ad- 
ministration win  In  no  manner  correct  the 
disillusionment  and  disgust  that  these 
young  men  now  feel.  Within  the  past  few 
days,  I  have  met  with  several  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  I  have  never  before  seen  such  dis- 
appointment In  the  eyes  of  youth.  These 
human  beings  deserve  better  treatment. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  they 
win  be  returning  to  the  ghetto  areas  In  their 
various  communities  at  the  beginning  of  a 
long,  hot  summer — ready  for  anything.  I  ap- 
peal to  you  to  at  least  delay  any  action  as 
to  the  closing  of  any  of  the  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ters, especially  our  Sly  Park  facility.  I  am 
enclosing  some  factual  background  material 
for  your  Information,  and  would  be  most 
willing  to  ofTer  any  other  substantiating  sta- 
tistics If  requested. 

I  have  followed  your  career  since  your 
first  successful  campaign  against  Represent- 
ative Jerry  Voorhees,  and  was  privileged  to 
hear  one  of  your  earliest  political  speeches 
before  a  Joint  luncheon  meeting  of  all  the 
service  clubs  In  El  Monte,  California.  I  have 
supported  you  completely  throughout  these 
years;  I  have  admired  your  courage  and  yo»ir 
philosophy.  I  hope  that  you  will  speak  for 
these  young  people  who.  because  of  lack  of 
economic  and  social  status,  cannot  speak  for 
themselves.  Please  reconsider  your  action. 
Sincerely, 

Hans  A.  Mayr, 
County  Superintendent. 


Sly  Park  C.C.C, 
Pollock  Pines,  Calif.,  April  10,  1969. 

Hon.  Mr.  Johnson:  We  the  undersigned 
corpsmen  of  Sly  Park  J.C.C.  plead  that  you 
reconsider  the  closing  of  a  big  portion  of  the 
Job  Corps  Centers. 

For  the  most  of  us  (corpsmen)  Job  Corps  Is 
Just  about  the  only  chance  for  getting  decent 
vocational  or  educational  training  to  help  us 
In  the  future  In  the  nation  and  world  of 
ours. 

Please  don't  let  us  down  as  we  have  been 
let  down  In  the  past.  What  are  we  to  do?  Per- 
haps, back  to  poverty  life.  Please  don't  take 
our  only  chance  for  the  future  In  this  world 
of  ours.  Please  don't  Ignore  this  plea. 


May  1,  1969 
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April  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Harold  "Bizz"  Johnson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson  :  Following  Is  the  list  of 
accomplishments  of  Sly  Park  Civilian  Con- 
servation Center : 

Training  costs  per  Corpsman  man  year  are 
currently  $5550. 

Returned  value  to  the  Forest — $868,100. 

Increased  value  to  the  community  outside 
the  Forest — $29,700  and  1794  man  hours. 

Corpsmen  placed — From  July  1967  through 
December  1968.  468  trainees  have  passed 
through  our  Center.  367  were  placed  either 
on  Jobs,  in  the  military  or  schools,  or  In 
Centers  for  advanced  training.  Less  than 
22%.  or  101  trainees,  were  not  placed.  In  this 
category  are  the  AWOL  discharges  and  dis- 
ciplinary separations. 

The  academic  Improvement  to  Corpsmen 
Is  roughly  two  (2)  academic  school  years 
growth  In  reading  and  one  (1)  year  In  math. 
Average  length  of  stay  per  trainee  Is  S'/i 
months. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  O.  Cotter, 

Center  Director. 


League  of  Women  Voters  of 

Orange  County. 

April  25,  1969. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Orange  County  urges  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  to  oppose 
closing  50  Job  Corps  Centers  July  1  until  such 
time  as  adequate  and  expanded  facilities  are 
available  and  functioning. 

Our  opposition  to  the  abrupt  closing  of 
the  Centers  is  based  upon  socio-economic 
factors: 

1.  The  "savings"  anticipated  comes  about, 
in  part,  through  serving  smaller  numbers. 
The  30  new  "mini "  Centers  proposed  by  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Mr.  Schultz.  have  a  capacity 
for  4.625  enrollees.  In  January  1969.  7,219 
young  men  and  women  were  enrolled  in  the 
nine  urban  Job  Corps  and  7.450  in  the  50 
conservation  Job  Corps  to  be  closed — over 
10,000  more  young  people  than  could  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  new  skill  centers. 

2.  Eight  of  the  Centers  to  be  closed  are  in 
California.  Los  Pinos  In  Orange  County  Is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Employment.  Southern  Area,  Orange 
County  Welfare  Department  and  Orange 
Youth  Opportunities  officials.  Pounded  four 
years  ago  it  serves  an  average  of  224  volun- 
teer residents,  16  to  21  years  old.  per  each 
average  seven  month  training  period.  It  has 
been  filmed  and  pinpointed  as  having  good 
working  programs  for  Its  enrollees  who  enter, 
on  the  average,  with  third  grade  reading 
skills  and  fourth  grade  mathematical  ability. 
They  graduate  seven  months  later  with  7th 
and  8th  grade  skills  plus  motivation  and 
know-how  to  hold  Jobs.  Basic  education,  vo- 
cational and  social  skills  are  taught  to  help 
these  emotionally  defeated,  educationally 
handicapped  youth.  Los  Plnos  has  cost  the 
federal  government  slightly  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion annually  to  operate.  Such  an  investment 
lii  youth  Is  a  good  alternative  to  Increased 
police  and  welfare  rolls. 

There  is  need  for  re-evaluation  not  disposal 
of  the  Job  Corps  Centers. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  recommends 
more  Job  Corps,  not  less,  for  all  hard  core 
unemployed  as  the  kind  of  long  term  crea- 
tive program  that  makes  solid  sense.  This 
would  be  conservation  practiced  to  the  high- 
est degree. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.    William   Bemus, 

President. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Brown. 
Human  Resources  Director. 


Berkeley,  Calif.. 

April  30,  1969. 
Alan    Cranston, 
Washington,    DC: 
I  strongly  urge  retention  of  the  Job  Corps. 
Ehvin  Hafter. 
Department  of  Psychology, 

University  of  California. 

City  of  Placerville,  Calif., 

April  25,  1969. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White    House, 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  Tuesday,  April 
22.  1969  the  Placerville  City  Council  unan- 
imously went  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  the  closure  of  the  Sly  Park  Job  Corps 
Center.  Prior  to  making  this  decision  the 
City  Council,  through  Its  staff,  conducted  an 
In-depth  study  of  the  costs  and  any  ultimate 
benefits  resulting  from  education  and  train- 
ing accomplished  by  the  Job  Corps  Center. 
The  Council,  for  instance,  found  that  costs 
per  trainee  per  year  at  the  Sly  Park  Center 
amounted  to  Just  over  $5,500  per  trainee 
which  Is  considerably  less  than  the  $8,000 
stated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  We  also 
found  that  the  average  term  of  training  for 
the  Corpsmen  is  approximately  five  and  one- 
half  months  and  during  this  time  the  Indi- 
vidual trainee  work  experiences  add  approxi- 
mately $1,000  of  additional  value  in  the 
National  Forest. 

The  Sly  Park  Corpsmen,  since  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  Center,  have  volunteered  some 
1.800  hours  of  labor  to  such  projects  as  Head 
Start,  summer  camp  counseling,  assisting  lo- 
cal school  districts — all  projects  that  would 
not  have  otherwise  been  accomplished,  and 
assisted  In  the  development  of  a  regional 
park  facility  owned  by  the  City  of  Placerville. 
The  Council  also  took  Into  consideration 
data  on  what  has  happened  to  Sly  Park  Job 
trainees  after  completing  their  training  pro- 
grams, and  we  found  that  of  the  468  Corps- 
men  that  spent  time  at  the  Center  between 
July,  1967  and  December  of  1968,  367  were 
placed,  which  amounts  to  approximately  80 
percent.  Again,  a  figure  far  higher  than  that 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program  at  Sly 
Park,  the  local  area  people  watched  very 
critically  the  operation  of  and  the  results 
obtained  at  Sly  Park.  We  believe  It  Is  safe  to 
say  that  the  people  of  this  area  are  now  very 
much  convinced  that  the  Center  and  the 
money  spent  there  to  be  very  worthwhile. 

We,  therefore,  urgently  request  that  the 
Sly  Park  Job  Corps  Center  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  those  Centers  proposed  for  closure. 
Respectfully, 

Duane  F.  Wroe, 

Ctfy    Manager. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif., 

April  26,  1969. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  We  awlaud 
your  efforts  to  keep  the  Job  Corps  Centers 
open. 

Here  Is  a  clipping  from  the  "Letters  to  the 
Editor"  column  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle dated  April  24,  1969.  which  may  help 
you  convince  some  reluctant  Senators  of  the 
necessity  to  keep  these  centers  open. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Dorothy  M.  Horton. 

(Prom   the    San   Francisco    Chronicle,   Apr. 

24.  1969] 

Chance  for  a  Dropout 

Edftor:  For  two  years  (1966-68)  I  was  dean 

and  acting  principal  of  an  urban  high  school. 

During  that  time  I  came  Into  dally  contract 

with   any  number   of  young  men  who  had 

dropped  out  of  school  with  no  saleable  skill 

and  with  little  hope  of  acquiring  any.  Since 


lunchtlme  at  the  old  alma  mater  Is  where  the 
action  Is  these  boys  came  back  by  the  dozens 
causing  a  serious  drop-in  problem. 

Only  a  high  school  principal,  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  2500  students  and  teachers, 
can  know  the  feeling  of  foreboding  when 
knots  of  unemployed,  resentful  young  men 
are  seen  loitering  near  the  school.  He  knows 
too  well  that  his  school  Is  exposed  to  the 
streets  through  a  dozen  entrances  by  which 
unauthorized  outsiders  may  enter.  It  Is  a 
common  occurrence  to  encounter  strangers  In 
the  cafeteria,  the  courtyard,  or  In  the  halls. 
Informing  them  to  leave  the  premises  has 
been  known  to  spoil  a  principals  day.  The 
resulting  tragedy  Is  twofold,  a  personal  one 
for  the  hopeless  young  men,  and  an  equally 
serious  one  for  the  schools.  At  every  princi- 
pals' meeting  the  reports  were  the  same — it's 
the  non-student  hangers-on  who  Instigate 
trouble  or  provoke  school  protective  measures 
that  cause  confrontation  and  crises. 

In  the  harried  existence  of  high  school 
deans  and  principals,  the  Job  Corps  offers  a 
boy  an  alternative  to  gambling  In  doorways 
and  a  hope  of  salvaging  some  of  the  lives  that 
without  help  are  certainly  condemned  to 
desperation  and  degradation.  Occasionally,  a 
student  who  had  dropped  out  or  was  falling 
would  come  into  my  office  to  have  his  Job 
Corps  papers  signed.  Usually,  he  was  happy  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade.  On 
visits  to  the  Parks  Center  I  met  several  former 
students  who  were  at  different  stages  of  train- 
ing. All  seemed  to  be  content  and  were 
looking  forward  to  their  first  decent  Job. 
My  colleagues  and  I  were  Impressed  by  the 
no-nonsense,  businesslike  approach  to  the 
Instructional  goals.  The  objectives  were 
straightforward — train  the  student  to  get  a 
Job.  Every  aspect  of  his  corps  life  was  geared 
to  this  goal. 

Now.  it  Is  proposed  that  the  Job  Corps  be 
cut  back.  Including  the  Parks  Center.  Pre- 
sumably, the  United  States  cannot  afford 
It.  .  .  . 

Not  a  dime  will  be  saved  by  this  so-called 
budgetary  saving.  Prom  New  York  to  Chicago 
to  San  Francisco  the  thousands  of  unskilled 
young  men  who  return  to  their  slums  and 
the  thousands  who  will  never  leave  them 
will,  by  turning  to  less  desirable  pursuits. 
make  a  mockery  of  this  convenient  "savings." 
For  those  of  us  in  the  front  lines  of  urban 
education  It  Is  a  frightening  prospect.  Surely. 
$8000  worth  of  training  to  give  a  young  man 
a  chance  In  life  can  share  an  equal  priority 
with  Apollo  missions.  SSTs.  ABMs.  and  $40 
million  submarines  sliding  down  the  ways  at 
Mare  Island. 

With  "crime  In  the  streets"  approaching 
catastrophic  proportions,  Is  my  prediction 
that  the  rejected  young  men  will  pose  a  far 
greater  threat  to  national  welfare  and  se- 
curity than  the  object  of  the  new  submarine. 

His  wasted  life  must  touch  all  our  lives. 
Self-interest  and  survival  demand  that  the 
Job  Corps  be  retained  and  expanded.  The 
hopeless  young  men  make  my  neighborhood 
unsafe,  terrorize  our  parks,  and  cause  me 
anxiety  whenever  my  children  are  out  in  the 
evening.  They  ruin  schoolboy  athletic  events, 
necessitate  guards  at  all  school  dances,  and  in 
their  rage  are  every  ready  with  fire  bombs.  To 
counter  this  Inevitable  consequence  to  des- 
pair by  constructive  Job  Corps  training  makes 
good  sense  and  cents  to  me.  Have  we  gained 
anything  if  we  secure  the  approaches  to  the 
North  Pole  and  the  Pacific  but  at  home  dare 
not  take  a  walk  on  a  spring  evening? 

PAtTL   A.    LUCEY. 

San  Francisco. 

Women  in  Community 

Service,  Inc.  (WICS). 
Pasadena.  Calif..  April  23, 1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cranston:  Please  use  your  Influ- 
ence to  retain  the  Women's  Job  Corps  under 
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Mrs.  C.  C.  Chase. 
Director  of  Pasadena  WICS. 

Hacienda  Heights,  Calif., 

April  22.  1969. 
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Sacramento,  Calit., 

April  22,  1969. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cranston:  What  can  be  done 
about  the  administration's  cutbacks  in  the 
Job  Corps  program?  It  seems  an  Inhuman 
cruelty  to  build  up  hopes  and  then  to  crush 
them  In  an  "economy  move  ".  It  Seems  false 
economizing  to  deny  a  person  Job  training 
so  that  he  might  become  self-sufficient.  It 
becomes  ludicrous  in  view  of  the  high  suc- 
cess this  program  enjoyed. 

Why  Is  it  that  money  is  always  plentiful 
for  defense  systems  such  as  the  ABM?  It 
seems  that  the  ABM  IS  both  questionable 
and.  in  my  view,  undesirable:  why  not  divert 
the  moneys  from  the  ABM  to  such  construc- 
tive programs  as  the  Job  Corps?  This  seems 
a  saner  and  a  more  humane  policy. 

We  read  constantly  of  the  alienation  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  minority  groups;  how  can  we 
hope  to  reach  them  by  elimination  of  efforts 
designed  for  their  assistance?  Hopefully  you 
will  be  able  to  mollify  this  alienation  by 
asking  for  a  full  restoration  of  the  Job  Corps 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Angela  Schilz. 

San  Diego.  Calip., 

April  23.  1969. 
Re  the  closing  of  certain  Job  Corps  Centers 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  express  my  dis- 
tress concerning  the  recent  decision  to  close 
many  of  the  existing  Job  Corps  Centers. 

It  is  my  belief  that  programs  such  as  the 
Job  Corps  are  essential  to  the  long  term  well 
being  of  the  nation.  The  type  of  training  pro- 
vided by  the  Job  Corps  enables  individuals 
to  develop  marketable  skills  and  the  resultant 
earning  potential  necessary  if  they  are  to 
become  an  asset  rather  than  a  liability  of 
society. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  use  your  best 
efforts  to  preserve  the  Job  Corps  and  hope 
that  you  will  continue  your  fine  efforts  to 
that  end. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  R.  Hayes, 
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Wali^ut  Creek,  Calif.. 

April  22.  1969. 
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RoBEaiT  B.  Shanck.  M.D. 


Antelope  Vallet. 

Lancaster.  Calif. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 

Palmdale,  Calif. 
April  22,  1969. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  cannot  understand  the  deci- 
sion of  this  Administration  In  the  cut  back 
of  the  Job  Corps  and  Conservation  Corps.  If 
an  alternate  plan  were  being  presented  to 
replace  this  program  It  might  have  made 
some  sense. 

I  trust  you  will  continue  to  fight  for  the 
retention  of  at  least  the  Conservation 
Corps — 

(1)  as  they  are  effecting  a  good  work  in 
our  National  Forests  that  benefits  everyone 

(2)  secondly,  they  are  helping  young  men 
become  productive  citizens,  hence  taxpayers 
not  welfare  recipients. 

(3)  thirdly,  I  cannot  understand  how  we 
could  build  such  a  complex  as  Penner  Can- 
yon Conservation  Corps,  to  name  Just  one 
familiar  to  me  and  then  close  it  down  and 
let  It  rot. 

(4)  the  Penner  Canyon  Conservation  Corps 
has  been  active  In  community  activities 
which  has  helped  the  corpsmen  and  the 
community.  Recently,  it  was  the  Uttle 
League  diamonds  In  Palmdale  and  nearby 
and  presently  they  are  helping  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  Y.M.C.A.  locally.  It  Is  true  they  will 


benefit  from  that  facility  when  completed, 
but  our  community  will  also. 

Please  continue  your   battle  In  behalf  of 
these  Corps  centers. 
Cordially. 

Merv  DntKSE. 
Associate  General  Director. 

Hayward.  Calip., 

April  21,  1969. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  understand  you  are  try- 
ing to  keep  the  Job  Corps  Centers  open,  and 
I  am  writing  In  support  of  them  and  urge 
that  they  be  augmented  rather  than  closed. 
Education,  such  as,  provided  by  the  "Job 
Corps"  and  "Headstart"  programs  are  essen- 
tial to  end  the  terrible  poverty  problems 
that  confront  the  United  States  today;  since 
lack  of  education  and  lack  of  skill  are  root 
causes  of  poverty. 

While  private  Industry  has  a  large  unful- 
filled  obligation    to   help   In    this   area,    the 
biggest  responsibility  for  eradicating  poverty 
rests  with  the  Federal,  State  and  Local  gov- 
ernments, being  of,  by  and  for  the  people. 
All  people  now  in.  or  trying  to  get  in.  the 
Job   Corps   program   are   being  betrayed   by 
the  closing  of  the  camps.  I  am  sure  It  Is  a 
very  bitter   feeling   to   dream   and   hope   for 
the  chance  to  escape  the  poverty  and  degra- 
dation of  slum  living,  and  when  the  dream 
seems  about  to  be  realized  to  have  It  crushed 
by   the    capricious    act    of    the   government. 
Where  do  they  go  from  here?  What  kind  of 
a  heritage  is  the  United  States  giving  them? 
If  the  cuts  are  strictly  for  economy.  I  sug- 
gest   the   cuts   come    from    less   useful    pro- 
grams such  as  NASA,  Foreign  Aid  (much  of 
which  Is  probably  misused).  Farm  Subsidies 
(Why  pay  farmers  and  congressmen  not  to 
grow  crops?),  nonproductive  GS  employees 
etc.   and  I  would   like   to  say  the  Vietnam 
War,  but  feel  this  would  probably  be  unreal- 
Istlc. 

Until  we  become  less  concerned  with  mis- 
siles, and  the  rest  of  the  world  and  until 
we  put  our  own  country  In  order  we  are 
doomed  to  be  plagued  with  racial  strife, 
riots.  star\'atlon.  poverty  and  crime.  The  Job 
Corps  can  be  an  extremely  effective  tool  In 
combating  these  conditions. 

To  expand  slightly.  It  was  shocking  to  dis- 
cover the  extreme  poverty  of  some  Amer- 
icans. I  feel  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for 
us  to  eradicate  poverty  and  children  perma- 
nently brain  damaged  due  to  starvation  To 
me  this  should  be  the  first  order  of  business 
transcending  everything  else. 

Please  don't  let  this  be  an  exercise  In 
futility. 

Arthur  Hanson. 

April  20.  1969. 
Sir:  My  wife  and  I  feel  that  the  decision 
to  close  so  many  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Centers  should  be  reconsidered.  We  have 
had  some  contact  with  the  corpsmen  of  the 
Sly  Park  Center  In  PolUck  Pines.  Calif.,  and 
are  impressed  not  only  with  the  work  the 
corpsmen  have  done  on  the  Eldorado  Na- 
tional Forest  and  In  the  local  community 
but  in  the  benefit  which  most  of  the  young 
men  seem  to  derive  from  the  program". 

We  both  believe  that  cutting  the  cost  of 
government  without  losing  needed  services 
is  commendable.  And  yet  we  wonder  if  this 
move  is  not  false  economy.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  money  spent  on  these  corpsmen  will 
be  paid  back  many  times  over;  not  only  by 
the  positive  contribution  each  man  will  make 
as  he  enters  a  productive  Job.  but  also  by 
the  amount  of  public  funds  saved  through 
decreases  in  welfare  spending,  necessary  po- 
lice protection,  and  prison  operation. 

Also,  it  Is  depressing  to  realize  that  this 
great  naUon  will  spend  so  much  money  to 
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kill  people  In  a  foreign  country,  and  yet 
balks  at  spending  money  to  help  some  of  our 
own  citizens  gain  the  ability  to  enjoy  the 
kind  of  life  which  this  country  provides  for 
so  many  of  us. 

If  It  is  possible  to  make  the  program  more 
efficient,  we  certainly  hope  that  this  will  be 
done.  We  urge,  however,  that  the  prograin 
not  be  curtailed  until  something  as  good  or 
better  Is  developed  to  take  Its  place. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Grapel. 

League  of  Women  Voters 

OF  Glendale,   Calif. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Glendale  arfe  encouraged  by  yovir  efforts  to 
keep  ojjen  the  Job  Corps  Centers.  We  sup- 
port the  Job  Corps  as  a  result  of  our  study 
of  Human  Resources. 

The  nearby  Fenner  Canyon  Center  Is 
staffed  and  operating  and  we  feel  until  the 
urban  skill  centers  are  available  and  func- 
tioning as  a  replacement,'  the  centers  should 
remain  open. 

We  respectfully  urge  you  to  continue  your 
efforts  in  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Milton  Goldfine, 
Human  Resources  Study  Chairman. 

Archdiocesan  Council  op 

Catholic  Women, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  26,  1969. 
Hon,  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,'  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator:  We  were  shocked  to 
learn  that  Labor  Secretary  George  Schutz 
was  persuaded  to  phase  out  the  Job  Corps, 
June  30th. 

We  urge  you  to  do  all  that  you  can  to  save 
the  Job  Corps  Training  F>rogram  for  young 
drop-outs  from  poverty  areas. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  thirteen 
Job  Corps  girls  In  1968  and  1969.  and  I  was 
impressed  with  the  girls  and  what  the  Job 
Corps  training  was  doing  for  them.  They  were 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  for  a  second 
chance. 

These  young  people  cannot  be  put  back 
Into  the  environment  from  which  they  have 
been  lifted. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Wilson, 

ACCW  Chairman, 
Community  Affairs  Commission. 

April  25,  1969. 
Dear  Mr.  Cranston:  I  am  writing  to  pro- 
test the  closing  of  the  Job  Corps  Centers.  I 
am  a  dorm  mother  at  Parks  and  I  believe  the 
Center  is  helping  many  fellows  live  more 
useful  lives,  which,  in  the  long  run,  benefits 
our  country.  It  Is  an  Investment  In  youth 
and  a  pity  to  abandon  the  program. 
Yours  truly, 

Sheila  J.  Rychnowsky. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif., 

April  26,  1969. 
Sen.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  former  campaign  worker, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative  and  Polit- 
ical Actions  Committee,  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Young  Democrats;  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press our  deepest  thanks  for  your  opposition 
to  the  proposed  cutback  In  the  Job  Corps 
program.  As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Wel- 
fare Committee,  your  efforts  are  much  appre- 
ciated. 

The  committee  would  like  to  urge  you  to 
seek  amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  to  maintain  the  Job  Corps 
program  Intact  under  title  one  ol  the  act. 
We  feel  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  force 
the  Labor  Department  to  accept  the  Job 
Corps  program,  and  we  would  urge  Congress 
to  exercise  that  power. 


Of  special  concern  to  the  J.P.K.  Young 
Democrats  Is  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center.  In 
four  years  this  center  has  trained  and  placed 
about  8,725  Corpsmen  out  of  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  14,292  since  Inception  of  the  cen- 
ter. The  cost,  as  well,  has  been  reduced  from 
$10,884  per  Corpsman  in  1965.  to  $5,276  per 
Corpsman  In  1968.  We  see  this  program  as  a 
great  success,  and  can  see  no  reason  for  Its 
closing.  We  urge  you  to  work  within  the 
Labor  and  Welfare  Committee,  as  well  as  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  maintain  the  Job 
Corps  program,  and  the  Parks  Center  Intact. 
Sincerely, 

Steven  Gale.  Jr. 
Chairman,  JFK  Young  Democrats  Legis- 
lative <fe  Political  Action  Commission. 

League  or  Women  Voters  of 

San  Bernardino, 
San  Bernardino.  Calif.,  April  24,  1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  vitally  interested  In  the 
possible  closing  by  July  1  of  the  Job  Corps 
Center. 

We  do  not  feel  that  a  realistic  program  can 
be  set  up  for  these  people  by  that  date. 

We  have  a  Job  Corps  Center  in  Oak  Glen 
that  contributes  because  It  works  in  the  area 
of  Conservation.  These  young  men  have  con- 
tributed much  in  fire-fighting,  building  and 
reforestation. 

We  hope  that  you  will  reconsider  the  clos- 
ing date  until  other  measures  have  been  set 
up  to  train  these  young  men. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Bernice  L.  Smaka, 

President. 

Soroptimist  Club  op  Placerville. 

Placerville.  Calif..  April  24.  1969. 
Senator  Allan  Cranston. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  .Senator  Cranston:  During  our  regu- 
lar weekly  luncheon  meeting,  the  members 
of  Soroptimist  Club  of  Placerville  voted 
against  the  closing  of  the  Sly  Park  Job  Corps 
Center. 

We  feel  it  Is  of  economic  value,  that  It  pro- 
vides advantages  from  the  standpoint  of 
conservation  of  human  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

We  believe  that  the  Job  Corps  is  making  a 
contribution    to    the    improvement    of    our 
American  society. 
Yours  truly, 

Lydia  Rohrke. 
Acting  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Joint  Action  in  Community  Services, 

April  22, 1969. 
Hon.  Senator  A.  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Our  Board  of  Directors 
is  seriously  disturbed  by  last  week's  news 
report  that  your  Administration  intends  to 
slash  Job  Corps  by  $100  million  (from  the 
$280  million  requested),  and  to  shut  down 
58  of  the  112  training  centers. 

Members  of  our  Board  believe  that  this  is 
an  unwise  action  to  take  at  this  time  for 
several  reasons.  First,  Job  Corps,  though  un- 
doubtedly possessing  some  faults,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  job  training  for  230.000 
youth — youths  who  are  now  able  to  work  at 
Jobs  providing  a  good  Income,  thus  fvimlsh- 
ing  them  with  a  financial  Incentive  to  be- 
come good  citizens. 

Second,  Job  Corps  has  given  new  hope  to 
an  alienated,  unmotivated  and  hostile  seg- 
ment of  this  nation's  youth,  many  of  whom 
have  known  nothing  but  the  poverty,  the 
corruption  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  urban 
ghetto. 

Third,  our  communities  are  ill  prepared 
to  receive  such  a  sudden  Influx  of  disad- 
vantaged and  disillusioned  youth.  Our  own 
local  JAGS  committee,  for  example,  is  just 


now  getting  organized  and  underway,  aiming 
to  deal  with  eight  or  ten  Job  Corps  returnees 
per  month.  With  such  a  drastic  step  as  your 
Administration  Intends  to  take,  we  will  prob- 
ably have  several  hundred  that  need  assist- 
ance all  at  once! 

And  finally.  Mr.  Senator.  It  does  not  seem 
wise  to  turn  all  these  angry  and  disappointed 
young  men  loose  on  the  streets  of  our  cities 
(17.500  according  to  Newsweek  Magazine) 
Just  as  summer  begins  to  swell  even  further 
the  ranks  of  our  out-of-school  youth  who  are 
unemployed  as  well  as  untrained.  Surely  this 
would  become  another  aggravation  for  those 
who  are  already  angry  with  the  deplorable 
conditions  in  which  they  live  in  our  central 
cities. 

So  we  are  appealing  to  you.  Mr.  Senator, 
please  reconsider  this  drastic  action!  Don't 
shut  down  the  Job  Corps  centers;  Investigate 
them,  upgrade  them  even  close  those  which 
seem  irrelevant  or  inefficient.  But  please 
don't  eliminate  half  of  them  and  cripple  the 
other  half! 

Try  to  give  clvlc-mlnded  rehabilitation 
volunteer  groups  such  as  ours  a  chance  to 
function  and  show  what  we  can  do  to  help 
the  returning  Job  Corpsmen  find  Jobs  and 
become  self-respecting.  Job-holding,  tax-pay- 
ing citizens  with  a  real  stake  in  American 
Society.  Please  give  these  disadvantaged 
youth  some  hope  and  give  groups  like  ours 
a  chance  to  help  them  themselves.  This  is 
all  we  ask.  Please  give  this  matter  your  pray- 
erful consideration. 

Sincerely  and  hopefully  yours. 
Mrs.  Ann  L.  Gates,  Chairman.  Mr.  David 

Nelson.  Mr.  Eugene  Banks.  Dr.  Gerald 

Goldstein.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wettach.  Mr. 

Albert  Cox.  Jr..  Mr.  Bud  Goldberg.  Rev. 

Earl  Mohler,   Mrs.   Elaine  Gulley. 

League  of  Women  Voters 

OF  Escondido. 
Escondido,  Calif.,  April  22, 1969. 
Hon   Alan  Cranston. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingt07i,  DC. 

My  dear  Senator  Cranston  :  The  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Escondido  urges  you  to 
opp)ose  the  abrupt  closing  of  59  Job  Corps 
centers  by  July  1.  1969. 

For  more  than  four  years  our  members  have 
thoughtfully  studied  the  needs  for  such 
"anti-poverty"  programs.  Many  of  our  mem- 
bers volunteer  their  time  to  programs  other 
than  the  Job  Corps.  We  feel  continued  with- 
drawal of  promised  assistance  and  opportun- 
ity cannot  help  but  make  the  disadvantaged 
cynical  and  disillusioned  about  the  depth  of 
commitment  the  nation  has  to  overcoming 
poverty  and  discrimination. 

As  urban  "mini"  skill  centers  are  devel- 
oped, they  may  prove  better  able  to  fill  the 
needs  of  the  severely  disadvantaged.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters  does  not.  however, 
believe  that  opening  "mini"  centers  necessi- 
tates the  abrupt  closing  of  these  Job  Corps 
centers. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
position  against  abruptly  closing  59  Job  Corps 
centers  by  July  1.  1969. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Mrs.  Jean  R.  Novet. 

President. 

Willows  Unified  School  District. 

Willous.  Calif.,  April  22.  1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 
U.S.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  am  wTltlng  to 
request  that  you  utilize  your  influence  to  re- 
tain   California's   Jobs    Corps    Centers. 

The  tentative  decision  at  the  federal  ex- 
ecutive level  to  discontinue  these  centers 
represents  a  tremendous  blow,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  bringing  to  a  close  a  proj- 
ect which  is  rapidly  developing  into  one  of 
the  better  educational  and  training  programs 
for   the  type  of   youngsters  concerned,   but 
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also  will  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  rural 
areas  near  which   these  centers  are  located. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  regarding  the 
educational  growl  h  of  corpstnen  assigned  to 
the  Alder  Spring  Jobs  Corps  Center  located 
west  of  Willows  Through  the  close  coop- 
eration of  the  ci  nter  and  our  local  public 
schools  we  have  b(«n  able  to  offer  educational 
services  to  corpsnien  which  have  resulted  in 
individual  gains  in  sUUs  and  knowledge 
which  have  not  been  previously  attained  by 
these  corpsmen  i  ind  probably  would  never 
have  been  attained  without  the  existence  of 
the  Jobs  corps  pro)  ram. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  community  eco- 
nomics a  conserv;  itive  estimate  would  Indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  direct  expenditure  in 
Willows  of  $500.00)  annually  from  Jobs  Corps 
direct  and  indirect  sources.  The  elimination 
of  this  community  income  would  obviously 
constitute  a  severe  financial  blow. 

Your   cooperatlc  n   in   this   matter   will   be 
sincerely  appreciated. 
Very  truly  y  jurs. 

Ebwin  a.  Decker, 

Superintendent. 

El  I  toRADO  High  School. 
PUtcen  me,  Calif.,  April  22, 1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Crans  on, 
U.S.  SeTiale,  Senatt  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\h  Mr.  Cranston:  I  am  writing  this  to 
express  my  conceri  over  the  phasing  out  of 
the  Sly  Park  Job  Corp  Center  In  El  Dorado 
County. 

I  am  concerned  Eibout  the  return  of  these 
boys  to  an  environ  nent  from  which  I  believe 
they  should  be  re  noved. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  future  educa- 
tion and  Job  placjment  of  these  boys.  Sly 
Park  has  an  exce  llent  record  in  both  in- 
stances. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  effect  on  the 
economy  of  this  irea  which  is  already  in 
some  degree  of  diSiculty. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the 
government  has  an  established  facility  in 
which  several  hun<  ireds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  already  b»en  spent  and  which  they 
want  to  abandon  u>  build  another  facility  in 
a  metropolitan  area . 

I  am  concerned  t  lat  this  could  well  be  the 
last  chance  for  son  le  of  these  boys  and  that 
they  will  eventually  become  wards  of  the 
state  from  which  tiey  came. 

We  can  spend  m  llions  of  dollars  to  main- 
tain our  position  in  Asia  to  promote  good  will 
amongst  underprlv;  leged  nations  of  the  world 
and  neglect  the  vei  y  people  who  are  most  In 
our  own  nation. 


need  right  here  in 

I  do  hope  that  jjou  will  do  everything  in 


your  power  to  see 
facilities    like    it 


that  this  facility  and  all 
Lre    maintained    for    the 


Office  Building, 


underprlvillged  yotth  of  this  nation. 
Sincerely  you^. 

Steve  O'Meara. 

Vice-Principal. 

County  ot  Los  Angeles. 

Prob,  ,tion  Department. 
Hawthoriie.  Calif..  April  21, 1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranstoit 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  understand 
that  you  will  be  presenting  a  bill  to  Congress 
asking  that  the  Jol)  Corps  Centers  in  Call- 
I  ask  that  you  act  with 
all  urgency  and  tiat  all  possible  steps  be 
taken  to  keep  open  at  least  the  Camps  now 
operative. 

I  am  a  deputy  probation  ofBcer  with  Los 
have  been  working  with 
youngsters  for  a  nuknber  of  years.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  ths  problems  the  commu- 
present  to  an  adolescent, 
in  obtaining  suitable 
once  removal  from  the 


nity  and  home  may 
and  the  dlfflcultles 
placement  for  him, 
home  is  indicated. 

Job  Corps,  while  bot  a  cure-all — as  Is  no 
placement    setting- <;ame    as    a    moet    wel- 


comed addition,  and  at  a  most  opportune 
time.  Youngsters  16  and  over  are  difficult  to 
place — most  are  behind  in  school,  many  lack 
even  the  most  rudimentary  training,  some 
cannot  be  returned  to  their  homes  and  must 
be  emancipated  or  placed  on  their  own  upon 
release  from  an  Institutional  program.  Job 
Corps  offered  for  these  youngsters  a  chance 
at  remedial  work,  at  Intensive  vocational 
training — and  most  Important,  placement  In 
an  envlrorunental  situation  conducive  to 
learning,  and  removed  from  the  community 
factors  encouraging  delinquency  and  tru- 
ancy from  school. 

I  am  particularly  unhappy  at  this  point 
as  I  have  a  youngster  whose  application  was 
sent  to  Job  Corps  Headquarters  In  the  middle 
of  March,  who  normally  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted and  sent  to  a  Job  Corps  Camp  3  or  4 
weeks  ago,  and  who  is  still  in  our  Juvenile 
Halls  awaiting  Jobs  Corps  placement.  The  de- 
lay, as  indicated  by  the  Job  Corps  worker, 
Is  directly  attributable  to  President  Nixon's 
orders  closing  the  camps — particularly  those 
orders  closing  all  male  Job  Corps  camps  in 
California. 

I  have  now  been  Informed  that  placement 
of  this  youngster — who  finally  received  an 
entry  date  of  April  22nd — has  been  post- 
poned indefinitely,  meaning  he  can  wait  now 
in  Juvenile  Hall  from  several  days  to  several 
weeks  before  an  opening  will  be  available. 
Thousands  of  Job  Corps  youngsters  now  in 
the  California  camps  must  be  replaced  pur- 
portedly before  any  new  youngsters  will  be 
accepted. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  chil- 
dren, who  work  with  the  inner-city  youth 
whose  family  lacks  generally  even  the  most 
rudimentary  means  of  helping  him — find  our 
hands  further  tied  by  a  government  which 
seems  to  feel,  at  least  to  some  extent,  that 
these  youths  are  expendable. 

Urban  centers — recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent— are  not  and  cannot  be  the  answer 
where  the  child  cannot  remain  in  the  home 
or  In  the  community.  Urban  centers  cannot 
even  necessarily  serve  the  needs  of  the  child 
remaining  In  the  home,  when  the  youngster 
has  already  dropped  out  of  school,  and  lacks 
even  the  motivation  to  seek  employment  or 
elementary  Job  training. 

These  youths  are  16  and  17  are  not  only 
drop-outs  from  school,  they  are  drop-outs 
from  society  as  well— and  If  an  attempt  Is 
not  made  now  to  reach  them,  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  many,  if  not  most,  will  eventually 
fill  our  Jails  and  prisons. 

Again,  Job  Corps  is  not  a  cure-all,  but 
It  is  a  start.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  most 
others  in  the  probation  field  when  I  ask 
that  our  centers  be  retained,  and  that  our 
youngsters  be  given  at  least  this  one  last 
chance. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Julia  Szondt. 

Northern  California  Conixrence 
OF  Seventh-Day  Adventists, 

Oakland,  Calif..  April  22,  1969. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAR  Senator  Cranston:  I  am  a  member 
of  the  East  Bay  Community  Council,  serving 
on  the  Parks  Job  Corps. 

Recently  a  statement  was  made  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  Is  going  to  call  for  the 
closing  down  of  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center. 
I  naturally  hate  to  see  this,  because  Parks 
has  done  an  outstanding  Job,  and  has  been 
productive  and  successful  In  the  training  of 
almost  9,000  young  men. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  1700  corps- 
men  who  are  waiting  for  a  chance  to  become 
productive  citizens.  I  feel  that  Parks  is  an 
excellent  Investment  in  the  lives  of  young 
men. 

At  this  time  I  question  seriously  the  clos- 
ing of  this  institution.  These  young  men 
need  to  be  given  every  advantage  they  can 
possibly  get.  I  would  appreciate  It  very  much 


If  you  could  lend  your  Influence  to  the  keep- 
ing open  of  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center. 

Thank  you  for  any  consideration  you  nilght 
give. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  R.  Jatne, 

Secretary. 

American  OI  Porum  or  the  U.S., 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  April  23,  1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  The  National 
Office  of  the  American  Porum  strongly  re- 
quests your  assistance  In  prohibiting  the 
closing  of  the  Job  Corp  Centers,  As  you  are 
aware,  here  In  California,  the  most  seriously 
affected  will  be  Camp  Parks  In  Pleasanton. 
California. 

The  time  has  come  when  human  lives  must 
no  longer  be  measured  in  monetary  value 
The  Job  Corp  Is  providing  a  service  to  the 
unreachable  youngster  with  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  better  himself. 

As  a  National  Veterans  Organization  work- 
ing for  the  betterment  of  the  Mexican- Ameri- 
can Community,  we  urge  that  you  give  us 
your  support  in  this  very  worthy  cause. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Daniel  Campos, 
National  Chairman. 


May  1,  1969 
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Camino  Commui«ty  Church, 
Camino.  Calif.,  ApHl  21.  1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  many  of  the  Job  Corpsmen  of  the  Sly 
Park  Job  Center  here  in  northern  California 
for  the  past  two  years. 

During  this  period,  I  have  come  to  know 
some  of  the  men  quite  personally  and  have 
listened  to  their  stories  of  almost  incredible 
hardships  and  poverty.  Many  of  them  have 
been  disowned  by  their  parents  and  have  no 
place  to  call  home  except  the  Job  Corps  cen- 
ter. Last  Christmas  I  had  three  of  the  men  In 
my  home  for  a  Christmas  dinner.  As  a  Christ- 
mas present,  I  offered  each  one  of  them  a  tele- 
phone call  to  his  family.  The  offer  was  re- 
fused with  this  comment:  "Pastor,  you  Just 
don't  imderstand:  We  have  no  home;  Job 
Corps  Is  our  home.  We  have  no  parents,  at 
least  parents  who  care  about  us;  Job  Corps 
Is  our  parents,  and  they  care." 

Before  any  announcement  was  made  con- 
cerning the  closing  of  Job  Corps  centers,  I 
heard  remarks,  candid  remarks,  about  the 
Job  Corps  program  from  the  corpsmen 
themselves.  Some  of  the  remarks  were  crit- 
ical of  the  program,  but  that's  to  be  ex- 
pected because  you  can't  please  everyone. 
Most  of  the  remarks,  however,  were  highly 
favorably.  To  most  of  the  men,  the  Job 
Corps  was  their  last  chance — "If  I  don't 
make  it  here,  I  Just  don't  make  it,  period." 

I  appeal  to  you.  Senator  Cranston,  to  do 
all  you  can  to  retain  this  program.  Although 
it  may  seem  costly  now,  I  feel  that  It  has 
the  potential  of  paying  rich  dividends  later 
on  in  terms  of  conserved  manpower,  in- 
creased productivity  and  a  heightening  of 
the  youthful  spirit  that  is  so  vitally  needed 
today. 

With  great  respect  for  you  and  the  office 
you  hold,  I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours. 

DeWayne  R.  Flohr, 

Pastor. 

April  11,  1969. 
Dear  Mr.  Cranston:  I  am  a  member  of 
Parks  Job  Corps  Center.  I  have  heard  that 
Parks  Job  Corps  is  going  to  be  closed.  I 
would  like  to  know  why.  Many  of  the  corps- 
men  here  at  this  center  wants  to  learn  a 


trade  and  become  a  better  American.  I  am  an 
American  and  I  love  this  country  and  have 
faith  In  our  Government  but  there  are 
things  that  I  disagree  on.  I  hope  you  will  do 
the  right  thing.  Many  of  us  need  this  chance 
in  Job  Corps  to  become  a  useful  jierson  and 
not  cause  trouble. 
An  American. 

Stephen  Stanton. 

Price,  Utah, 
April  27,  1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston  :  Thank  you  for 
proposing  a  resolution  that  the  closure  of  the 
Job  Corps  centers  be  jxjstponed  until  Con- 
gress has  had  time  to  deliberate  on  the 
matter. 

I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  Castle 
Valley  Center  here  in  Price  and  have  been 
most  impressed  with  the  results  of  the  work 
performed.  I  have  always  felt  that  if  only 
25'^  of  the  young  men  were  taken  from  the 
welfare  rolls,  the  program  would  pay  for 
Itself  many  times  over.  A  great  percentage  of 
the  enrollees  who  come  to  Castle  Valley  are 
colored  boys.  They  appear  to  be  apprehensive 
at  coming  to  a  primarily  white  community. 
They  are  treated  with  respect  and  they  have 
returned  that  respect.  We  have  all  learned 
something  from  this  experience. 

I  feel  that  the  recruiting  and  screening 
could  be  performed  more  efficiently.  I  believe 
that  many  boys  come  who  cannot  benefit 
from  the  training  because  of  their  inability 
to  learn.  This  Is  determined  early  and  they 
are  sent  home.  I  believe  these  are  the  boys 
who  contribute  to  the  large  percentage  of 
those  considered  as  dropouts  from  the  pro- 
gram. Actually,  it  is  not  true  and  I  believe 
the  statistics  are  incorrect. 

Some  one  must  speak  for  these  people.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  affluent  have  never 
had  any  trouble  getting  anyone  to  speak 
for  them,  which  makes  me  wonder  why. 
There  are  not  enough  of  our  legislators  who 
really  care  about  the  poverty  stricken.  I  ap- 
preciate your  speaking  out  for  them.  Please 
continue. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Hanks. 


Oakland,  Calif. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  urge  the  continuance  of  the 
Nation's  Job  Corps  training  centers — 
especially  Parks  Center  at  Pleasanton.  My 
plea  has  gone  to  President  Nixon,  Congress- 
man Cohelan  and  Mr.  Robert  Pinch.  I  said, 
in  part  "It  surely  cannot  mean  the  bank- 
rupting of  the  federal  exchequer  to  keep 
this  camp  open — but  it  can  mean  the  bank- 
rupting of  the  spirit  and  opportunity  for 
hundreds  of  young  men."  "This  is  the  surest 
way  to  keep  the  revolution  going — promise 
them  a  chance  and  then  take  it  away." 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  a 
Congressional  review  of  the  grievous  decision, 
and  will  do  all  I  can  to  help. 

My  thanks  to  you. 

Jeanne  Gloe. 

APBn.  26.  1969. 


April  21.  1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sis:  We,  the  Corpsmen  of  Dorm  560. 
Camp  Parks  Job  Corps.  Pleasanton,  Califor- 
nia, would  like  you  to  know  that  all  we  want 
in  life  Is  a  chance.  We  should  say  another 
chance.  We  have  been  given  a  chance  In  life 
but  we  dldnt  know  how  to  take  advantage 
of  It.  We  now  realize  what  kind  of  mistakes 
we  have  made. 

Sir,  we  are  human  beings,  yellow,  white, 
black  and  brown.  We  do  not  want  to  be  put 
back  In  the  streets  again.  Why  do  the  lead- 


ers want  to  take  away  what  we  have  here  and 
talk  about  putting  us  In  mini-centers?  The 
way  It  stands,  before  we  came  here  we  have 
always  been  getting  mini-treatment  all  of  our 
lives. 

We  do  not  deserve  mini-treatment.  We 
deserve  the  kind  of  treatment  we  and  all  the 
other  Corpsmen  at  all  the  other  centers  are 
now  getting. 

Sir,  we  have  enough  pimps  and  dope  push- 
ers and  users  and  gamblers  and  bank  rob- 
bers. Sooner  or  later  we  will  all  be  in  the 
armed  services  of  the  great  United  States. 
While  we  are  overseas  fighting  for  our  coun- 
try, you,  the  leaders,  are  giving  us  the  chance 
to  die  for  you  and  the  rest  of  the  fine  people 
of  these  United  States.  But  while  we  are  here 
In  the  States  give  us  the  chance  to  live  and 
learn  and  then  we  will  gladly  die. 

What  Mr.  Nixon  must  do  is  to  take  under 
consideration  that  we  are  here  for  a  purpose, 
or  otherwise  we  would  not  be  here.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  most  of  the  guys  here  have  rough- 
ly mapped  out  their  lives.  They  have  ac- 
knowledged the  fact  that  there  are  qualifica- 
tions that  they  must  meet  in  which  to  be 
accepted  into  society.  Literacy  isn't  enough. 
We  need  more  than  Just  reading  and  writing. 
We  need  the  training  that  will  enable  us  to 
get  a  good  Job.  If  we  could  financially  aid 
ourselves,  we  would. 

Mr.  Nixon  speaks  on  the  economic  crisis 
We  understand  the  crisis.  He  also  speaks  on 
the  taxpayers'  expenditures.  But  has  he  real- 
ized that  we  are  also  taxpayers  as  well  as 
consumers? 

We  hope  that  you  will  let  him  know  how 
much  we  need  to  finish  our  training,  and 
that  the  Job  Corps  Is  helping  us  do  this. 
Sincerely, 
Janice  Hawkins,  dorm  mothers.  James 
Smith,  New  York;  Alphonso  K.  Wal- 
lace. Daytona  Beach,  Pla.;  Alex  Hllbert, 
Jr.,  Miami,  Pla.;  Nathan  Smith,  Pied- 
mont, Ala.;  Lynn  Hamlet.  Plorida- 
Wallace  Smith,  South  Carolina;  Leon- 
ard Lyons,  Alexandria,  Va.;  John  Man- 
gum,  Jackson,  Miss.;  John  Rovwell 
Columbia,  S.C:  Robert  James,  Califor- 
nia; Arden  Small,  New  York;  Jesse 
Mathls,  Tennessee;  Lofton  Lewis.  Jack- 
sonvllle,  Fla.;  Roosevelt  Darnell,  Mis- 
sissippi; Bruce  O.  McClure.  Geor- 
gia; Robert  Carter,  Jackson,  Miss.; 
Glenn  Miller,  Florida;  Preddle  Putch- 
er.  Plorida;  Oliver  Chlsholm.  Massa- 
chusetts; Ronald  Carpenter,  Alabama; 
Marvin  Woodward,  Georgia; 
Barbara  M.  Watson,  Pauline  M.  Hodglns 
dorm  mothers;  Phillip  Williams.  AG.; 
John  Korrell,  South  Carolina;  De- 
wayne  Lee,  Florida;  Alfred  Newton, 
Florida;  Seymour  Johnson.  Texas; 
Herbert  Holllngsworth,  Florida;  De- 
Witt  Cross,  California;  John  Short.  Jr., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Leroy  Bride.  Mis- 
sissippi; Willy  Applewhite,  Jackson, 
Miss.;  Glen  W.  Brown,  Pennsylvania; 
Rey  Bruxton,  Tennessee;  James  Hill, 
Florida;  Nathaneal  Osby,  North  Caro- 
lina; David  Harris,  New  York;  Wiley 
Barnes,  Virginia:  Charles  R.  Jones, 
California;  Clinton  Foster,  Michigan; 
Ronald  Pswith,  California;  Joshua 
Bloomfield.  North  Carolina;  Juan 
Acosta,  Arizona;  the  Corpsmen  of 
Dorm  560. 

Sacramento  State  College, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  April  25, 1969. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  have  followed 
most  of  your  actions  on  Important  matters 
closely  and  feel  that  California  Is  very 
fortunate  Indeed  In  having  you  as  our  repre- 
sentative. It  Is  hoped  that  you  may  be 
influential  In  bringing  attention  to  the  need 
to  continue  (or  possibly  double)  the  Job 
Corps  program. 

It  was  with  utter  disbelief  that  I  learned 
the  administration  Is  seeking  to  eliminate 


Job  Corps  centers  throughout  the  nation.  To 
eliminate  these  programs,  the  most  effective 
of  all  anti-poverty  efforts,  without  reason 
and  in  such  an  arbitrary  manner  Is  the 
height  of  Irresponsibility!  As  one  who  has 
served  as  a  volunteer  with  the  O.E.O.,  as  a 
Board  member,  and  has  carefully  analyzed  all 
programs  dealing  with  poverty,  I  would  state 
that  this  is  one  of  the  really  effective  pro- 
grams that  has  successfully  fulfilled  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  Improve  basic  conditions  af- 
fecting the  poor;  to  break  the  cycle  of  welfare 
dependency,  to  instill  hope  and  faith  In  the 
American  system,  and  to  establish  human 
dignity  in  young  men. 

I  have  no  vested  Interest  In  this  program. 
As  an  educator  In  the  School  of  Education, 
I  have  simply  sought  the  truth  about  the 
effectiveness  of  this  program  since  its  begin- 
ning. During  the  past  five  years,  I  have  per- 
sonally conducted  more  than  800  persons 
through  conservation  ( and  urban )  centers  so 
they  might  determine  lor  themselves  the 
value  of  such  programs  in  American  society. 
Despite  questions  many  of  these  jiersons 
from  the  public  schools,  colleges,  and  from 
the  community,  had  prior  to  their  visitations, 
all  of  them  were  overwhelmingly  impressed 
with  the  results.  Many  of  them  felt  compelled 
to  send  letters  to  their  legislators  to  continue 
to  support  the  Job  Corps. 

The  feelings  and  Insights  Into  these  pro- 
grams were  based  not  only  upon  the  effective- 
ness of  the  programs  themselves,  but  in  con- 
tact with  corpsmen  they  saw  renewed  hope 
of  these  youths  to  become  contributing  mem- 
bers of  society.  They  saw  complete  dedication 
of  staff  members  and  their  Influence  In  in- 
stilling a  sense  of  dignity,  maturity,  and  re- 
sponsibility in  these  youths. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  decision  to  accept, 
to  see  this  total  program  "go  down  the  drain" 
at  the  whim  of  our  "decision-makers."  It  is 
very  apparent  that  those  seeking  to  eliminate 
the  program  have  not  taken  the  time  to 
analyze  programs  nor  have  determined  the 
disastrous  effects  of  their  demise.  The 
arbitrary,  if  not  capricious,  decision  to  simply 
send  these  boys  back  to  their  ghetto  en- 
vironments .  .  .  and  eventually  to  penal  insti- 
tutions at  much  greater  cost  in  money  and 
human  lives  should  be  regarded  by  all  legis- 
lators as  completely  unacceptable  to  them 
and  to  their  constituents.  At  best,  it  will 
move  the  anti-poverty  program  back  ten 
years. 

Without  these  programs  designed  origi- 
nally to  change  environmental  conditions 
and  to  break  the  syndrone  of  Joblessness,  de- 
spair, welfare,  ignorance,  malnutrition,  medi- 
cal and  dental  diseases,  Intolerable  home 
conditions,  and  inability  to  qualify  for  any 
type  of  skilled  work,  there  would  be  no  al- 
ternative left  for  them  except  to  be  pushed 
down  in  our  societal  structure  Even  worse, 
the  overt  actions  of  those  dismissed  whose 
hopes  and  newly  transplanted  values  have 
been  suddenly  shattered  are  bound  to  be 
felt  In  every  city  to  which  they  will  return. 

Understandably,  thousands  feel  as  I  do 
about  the  closure  of  these  centers  Many  will 
send  letters  or  telegrams  to  their  legislators, 
and  probably  these  legislators  will  regard 
many  of  these  messages  as  reflecting  simply 
financial  loss  to  the  community.  This  would 
be  only  a  minor  concern  to  these  people.  The 
reciprocal  value  of  these  programs  to  com- 
munities such  as  El  Dorado  and  Shasta  was 
most  apparent  in  establishing  tolerance,  ac- 
ceptance of  ethnic  differences,  and  respect 
for  the  individual.  As  you  may  recall,  people 
in  these  conservative,  all-white  communities 
were  strongly  against  the  establishment  of 
these  centers  at  first.  Now  that  they  have 
seen  first-hand  the  value  of  these  programs  In 
the  personal  and  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  these  youths,  whom  they  have 
taken  into  their  homes,  churches,  and  busi- 
ness establishments,  they  are  reluctant  to 
accept  the  decision  lo  discontinue  these  cen- 
ters, 

I  hope  that  you  and  your  fellow  legislators 
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are  also  reluctant 
ance  of   these   vl  al 
and  will  continue 
Very  truly 


to  accepf  the  dlscontlnu- 
il.  needed   proven   centers 
to  oppose  those  who  do. 
:  ours. 

Merle  W.  Vance. 


Leactte  or  ^OMEN  Voters  of 

Sacramento, 
Sacramehto,  Calif. ^  April  24,  1969. 
Cranst  dm. 


Hon.  Alan 
Senate  Office  Buil 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator 
Lea^e  of  Women 
Job  Corps.  Our 
removing  young 
which  hold  little 
tunltles   for  empl 
Instead    In   settl 
tional    training 
worthy  of  trial 
time  to  close  the 
abrupt  closure 

Certainly   the  r 
the  30  urban 
Therefore,    we   wist 
tion  to  the  abrupt 
adequate  and   e 
available  aod  func 
Very  truly 

Mii 


J  ling, 

Cjanston:  As  you  know,  the 

Voters  has  supported  the 

m*mbers  have  observed  that 

I  leople  from   environments 

:  lope  for  Improving  oppor- 

(  yment  and   placing  them 

n^s    where   Job    and   educa- 

^    available    is    certainly 

feel  that  now  is  not  the 

lob  Corps,  and  we  oppose 


W; 


epla 
cent«  rs 


to 


Cour  ty 


ail 


Hon.  Alan  CRANSTt>N 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senatoi 
written  to  ask  that 
at  your  command 
ure  of  the  Five  Ml 
in  Tuolumne 
correct,  and  I  have 
that  eighty  percen 
are    now   gainfully 
deed   performing 
the  country. 

As  a  person  who 
years  in  the  field  ol 
that  the  young  me 
Job  Corps  program 
delinquency.  They  i 
fits  who.  unless 
will    almost 
criminal   activity 
Mile  Job  Corps 
thing  and  doing  It 

The  closing  of 
mind,     constitute 
sighted  economy, 
do  all  within  your 
worthwhile    prograi^ 
Sincerely  you 


iacement  of  facilities  in 
by  July  1  Is  unrealistic, 
to   register   our   opposi- 
closure  of  Job  Corps  until 
xpfnded  facilities  are  made 
ionlng. 
yf>urs, 
:.  Alonzo  E.  Meyer, 

President. 

Sonora,  Calif., 

April  24,  1969. 


I. 
Car  ter 


this 


A|  ;alr 


Hon.  Alan  CranstoJj 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senatob 
more  League  of  Won  len 
Join   us   In   opposing 
many   of   our   Job 
of  either  continuing 
ally   phasing   it   ou 
training  are  put 

We  are  not  disp 
efflclencles  within 
may  very  well  be 
Ing  our  disadvantage 
"local"  center.  Ci 
has  substantially 
man   since    Its 
abruptly  terminate 
In  July  will  not 
Ing    the    monies 
training    of    those 
unable  to  complete 


tie 
'  mor ; 
ntag 
Camp 

red  iced  : 
Inception 
late  t 
;  only 
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also  be  highly  unfair  to  the  many  young  men 
who  have  been  g^ven  a  chance  of  becoming 
worthwhile  members  of  society,  only  to  have 
it  snatched  away  with  no  comparable  plan 
available.  Even  if  the  mini-centers  now  pro- 
posed were  in  operation  by  July,  they  would 
still  be  unable  to  handle  all  of  the  Corpsmen 
who  will  be  affected  by  the  closure  of  the  Job 
Corps  Centers. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Job  Corps 
Centers  should  continue  to  operate  at  least 
until  alternative  means  of  training  can  be 
guaranteed  to  all  the  Corpsmen  now  enrolled 
in  these  programs.  When  one  considers  the 
cost  of  training  a  Corpsman  so  that  he  be- 
comes an  asset  to  society,  as  opposed  to  the 
problems  and  associated  costs  If  he  is  a 
liability,  the  closing  of  the  Centei-s  on  such 
short  notice  seems  a  very  short-sighted  form 
of   economy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  George  H.  Bloom, 

President. 

San  Mateo,  Calif.,  April  19, 1969. 
Dear  Senator  Cranston:  This  letter  is 
Just  to  advise  you  that  my  husband  and  I 
heartily  applaud  your  efforts  at  saving  the 
Job  Corps  Program.  It  seems  that  this  Pro- 
gram indeed  strives  to  give  the  self-reliance 
and  Job  skill  which  is  a  prerequisite  to 
human  dignity.  This  Is  worth  increased  taxes 
If  this  Is  the  basis  for  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  close  the  Job  Corps  Centers. 

Please,   Senator    Cranston,    continue   your 
fight  on  behalf  of  the  Jobs  Corps. 
Sincerely. 

Prancina  M.  Singlet. 


Ing  of  Job  Corps  facilities  In  California  and 
throughout  the  nation  until  adequate  re- 
placement facilities  have  actually  been  es- 
tablished. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  HE3NZ  P^AENKEL-CONRAl, 

President. 

Sacramento,  Calif., 

April  2t.  1969 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  am  writing  to 
protest  the  closing  of  the  Job  Corps  Centers 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  high  em- 
ployment rate  of  the  yourg  men  trained  by 
the  Job  Corps  offsets  the  high  cost  of  this 
training  and  education.  TTiese  boys  do  not 
return  to  their  rural  or  urban  ghetto  habi- 
tat and  so  are  absorbed  Into  the  mainstream. 
Besides,  the  cost  of  th;lr  training  is  far 
less  than  the  amount  which  would  be  spent 
on  them  if  they  remain  unemployed  aaid  In 
their  ghetto  environment 

It  has  been  proved  that  mini-Job  corps 
centers  in  the  ghetto  do  not  work.  The  boys 
are  not  motivated,  continue  In  their  delin- 
quent behavior,  have  a  high  rate  of  absen- 
teeism and  have  a  very  low  percentage  of 
success. 

Thank  you  for  paying  attention  to  my 
views. 

Yours  truly, 

Catherine  Joyce. 


Cranston:  This  letter  Is 
fou  exert  all  the  Influence 
stop  the  proposed  clos- 
e  Job  Corps  Center  here 
If  their  statistics  are 
no  reason  to  doubt  them, 
of  their  former  clients 
employed,    they   are    in- 
outstanding  service   to 


has  spent  twenty  eight 
Corrections.  I  am  aware 
who  are  enlisted  In  the 
are  prime  candidates  for 
the  drop  outs,  the  mls- 
sorAethlng  Is  done  for  them 
certainly    become    Involved    In 
appears  that   the  Five 
is  doing  that  some- 
very  successfully. 

facility  would.  In  my 
senseless  and  short 
n  may  I  ask  that  you 
pfwer  to  see  that  this  very 
continues. 


iowARD  M.  Comstock. 


League  of  Women  Voters  of  Livermore, 

April  25,  1969. 


Cranston:   The  Llver- 

Voters  asks  that  you 

the   abrupt   closing  of 

Corps   Centers.    In   favor 

the  program  or  gradu- 

when  better  means  of 

forward. 

ing  that  there  are  In- 
Job  Corps  and  there 
effective  ways  of  train- 
youth,  although  our 
Parks  near  Pleasanton, 
Its  costs  p)er  Corps- 
.    We    feel    that    to 
t  hese  Job  Corps  Centers  * 
have  the  effect  of  wast-  ' 
already    expended    on    the 
(  orpsmen    who    will    be  • 
their  studies,  but  would 


April  20,  1969. 
Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cranston:  I  want  to  protest  the 
closing  of  the  Job  Corps  in  general  and  par- 
ticularly the  Job  Corps  at  Sly  Park  near 
Placervllle,  Calif. 

The  Job  Corps  has  not  only  been  of  bene- 
fit to  the  boys  but  also  to  the  community. 
The  Job  Corps  has  done  many  things  for  our 
community  and  has  Improved  understanding 
and  relationship  with  minority  groups. 
Sincerely, 

Marion  Conklin. 

Garden  Valley,  Calif. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  Berkeley, 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  April  23, 1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Senator    Cranston:     The    Berkeley 
League  of  Women  Voters  was  quite  dismayed 
to  learn  of  the  decision  to  close  a  number  of 
Job  Corps  Centers  by  July  1st,  Including  the 
Parks    Center   In    our   area.   Admittedly    the 
entire  Job   Corps   Program   has   encountered 
difficulties,  including  high  costs,  a  high  drop- 
out rate,  and  problems  In  placing  Its  gradu- 
ates. The  30  urban  "mini"  Job  Corps  Centers 
which  Secretary  of  Labor  George  P.   Schulz 
has   announced   will   replace   the  Job   Corps 
Centers  being  closed  may  Indeed  represent  a 
more  satisfactory  approach  to  this  aspect  of 
the  problem  of  the  hard  core  unemployed. 
However,  the  proposed  new   facilities  do 
not  appear  to  be  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
number    of    persons    who    were    previously 
served  by  the  Job  Corps.  Moreover.  It  seems 
most  unrealistic  to  Imagine  that  such  urban 
centers  will  be  functioning  by  July  1st.  The 
nation  can  ill  afford  to  precipitously  with- 
draw assistance  already  promised  to  some  of 
its  most  disadvantaged  youth  at  a  time  when 
so  many  of  our  less   fortunate  citizens  are 
already  dubious  If  not  cynical  about  the  ex- 
tent of  the  nation's  commitment  to  provide 
equal   opportunities  for  education  and  em- 
ployment. 

The    Berkeley    League    of    Women    Voters 
urges  that  you  oppose  the  announced  clos- 


April  25,  1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  X  am  writing  to 
lu-ge  you  to  oppose  the  closing  of  the  Job 
Corps  centers,  particularly  the  Parks  Job 
Corps  Center  in  Pleasanton.  California. 

There  is  no  disputing  that  one  can  compute 
the  economics  of  continuing  or  closing  the 
Job  Corps  centers,  but  the  question  Involves 
the  lives — the  self-respect — of  human  beings. 
I  deny  any  Implication  that  people  can  be 
Inserted  into  a  cost-effectiveness  Judgment. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  cheaper  to  put  people  on 
relief  than  to  train  them  to  be  skilled  work- 
ers, but  If  the  dole  destroys  self  esteem,  dol- 
lars become  least  Important.  The  opportunity 
for  education  and  training  afforded  by  the 
Job  Corps  program  goes  far  to  Insure  that  the 
corpsmen  will  not  wind  up  on  the  welfare  or 
unemployment  rolls.  These  young  men  have 
no  other  alternative — they  are  trying.  In 
many  Instances  In  the  only  way  available  to 
them,  to  become  responsible,  working  citi- 
zens and  taxpayers. 

In  addition  to  the  high  placement  per- 
centage of  corpsmen  from  Parks  into  Indus- 
try, military  service  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  the  young  men  have  also  partici- 
pated voluntarily  in  many  community  serv- 
ices, proving  the  worth  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram to  the  taxpayers  of  the  community  as 
well  as  to  the  corpsmen  themselves. 

Without  the  Job  Corps,  most  of  these  boys 
have  no  hope  or  opportunities  for  the  future. 
Besides  the  Job  training,  they  are  learning 
about  life  in  America  as  It  is  lived  by  the 
great  middle  class  and  what  it  is  to  partici- 
pate in  community  affairs.  It  would  be  a 
great  tragedy,  economically  and  socially,  if 
the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  were  closed. 
Very  sincerely, 

Margaret  E.  Riley. 
Livermore,  Calif. 

April  22,  1969. 

The  President. 
White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  with  regret  I  feel 
I  must  write  to  you  in  a  negative  way.  partic- 
ularly since  you  are  supposedly  a  relative  of 
my  family  and  a  fellow  Quaker.  However.  I 
feel   it  is   the   duty   of   the   citizens   ;n   this 
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democratic  society  to  let  the  leaders  of  our 
country  know  what  some  of  their  political 
opinions  are  on  various  matters.  I  am.  there- 
fore, vin-ltlng  about  my  feelings  regarding  the 
Job  Corps  and  your  recent  decision  concern- 
ing Its  future. 

I  am  dismayed,  shocked,  and  frankly  angry 
that  you  are  going  to  discontinue  our  very 
fine  Job  Corps.  I  know  the  Job  Corps  has  been 
extremely  beneficial  to  many  young  men 
throughout  the  country  and  particularly  In 
our  rural  areas  in  Northern  California.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  now  many  of  these  men.  who 
would  have  contributed  constructively  to  our 
society  because  of  the  opportunities  avail- 
able to  them  through  the  Job  Corps,  will  be- 
come. Instead,  delinquents,  welfare  recipients, 
and  to  say  the  least,  undesirable  members  of 
our  society.  I  can  not  believe  your  reason  for 
discontinuing  the  Job  Corps  Is  an  economical 
one  because  ultimately  these  unfortunate 
young  men  will  cost  our  society  many  more 
dollars  and  cents  than  would  continuing  the 
Job  Corps — for  reasons  mentioned  above. 

May  I  ask  what,  then.  Is  your  reason? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stephen  W.  Trueblood, 
Student    Body    President,    Independence 
High    School    Representative,    Ronald 
Reagan  Youth  Conference. 

Shingle  Springs,  Calif. 

The  Community  United 

Methodist  Church. 
Elk  Grove.  Calif.,  April  24,  1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
found  cause  to  discontinue  a  large  number 
of  the  Job  Corps  centers  In  America.  I  am 
sure  there  have  been  many  difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  administration  of  the  GEO.  The 
kind  of  projects  it  has  fostered  has.  in  some 
ways.  I  suppose,  encouraged  people  to  cheat 
or  loaf  or  misuse  funds.  I  suppose  some  of 
this  has  happened  In  the  Job  Corps  program. 
However.  I  find  It  difficult  to  Justify  the  dis- 
continuance of  a  program  that  I  have  found 
to  be  as  helpful  to  many  fjeople  In  California 
as  I  have  found  It  to  be.  Therefore.  I  protest 
the  closure  of  the  Job  Corps  centers  through- 
out the  country  and  ask  you  to  take  whatever 
action  In  Congress  is  necessary  to  make  the 
Administration  either  keep  them  open  or 
make  It  very  painful  for  them  to  close  the 
centers. 

Sincerely, 

Gordon  S.  Pairchild. 

The  Castro  Valley  Democratic  Club, 

Castro  Valley,  Calif.,  April  25, 1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  We  urge  you  to 
use  your  Influence  to  retain  the  Camp  Parks 
Job  Corps  Center  In  Pleasanton.  Calif. 

We  are  enclosing  for  your  Information  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  we  have  today  sent  to 
President  Nixon,  likewise  urging  him  to  re- 
consider his  decision  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Prances  Wolch, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

April  25,  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President,  the  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  urge  you  to  re- 
consider your  decision  to  close  down  the 
Camp  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  In  Pleasanton. 
Calif.,  and  others  like  It,  reducing  the  pro- 
gram and  transferring  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  It  to  urban  centers. 

The  Job  Corps  has  a  very  good  percentage 
of  success  In  Its  efforts  to  reclaim  these  young 
men;  we  understand  that  the  cost  per  man  Is 


around  $8,000.00.  but  the  ultimate  saving.  In 
salvaging  an  otherwise  wasted  life  at  (prob- 
ably) public  expense  and  turning  It  Into  a 
productive  one.  far  outweighs  the  Initial  In- 
vestment. 

How  does  the  cost  of  the  entire  program 
compare  with  that  of  ABM  systems,  moon 
landings,  etc.? 

We  believe  the  Job  Corps  program  should 
be  retained,  Improved,  and  expanded — not 
curtailed,  and  not  moved  to  larger  urban 
centers  and  back  to  the  same  environment 
that  helped  give  rise  to  the  Initial  problems. 
Sincerely, 

Castro  Valley  Democratic  Club. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif., 

April  22, 1969. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  am  writing  to 
urge  your  strong  support  In  favor  of  the  re- 
tention of  the  Job  Corps  Training  Centers. 
I  am  disturbed  by  the  news  reports  that  deep 
cuts  in  Job  Corps  funds  are  contemplated. 

As  one  who  has  helped  select  the  girls  for 
their  Job  Corps  Training  Center.  I  know 
what  this  opportunity  has  meant  to  many 
young  girls  caught  in  the  desperation  of 
ghetto  poverty.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  of  the  poverty  programs.  Al- 
though costs  are  high.  I  feel  that  any  girl 
rehabilitated  and  provided  with  Inaepend- 
ence  financially  and  emotionally  Is  worth 
every  penny  spent. 

I  want  to  urge  retention  of  the  Job  Corps 
Centers  as  constituted  until  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  poverty  has  had  a  chance  to  com- 
plete Its  study  and  to  design  alternative  pro- 
grams. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Meriam  Prankel. 

Seattle.  Wash.. 

April  24, 1969. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  resolution  blocking  closure 
Job  Corps  centers  until  Congress  considers 
the  matter, 

Mrs.  Russell  Gideon, 
Seattle  YWCA  JCYW  Committee. 


San  Prancisco,  Calif., 

April  16,  1969. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Stop  this  closing  of  Job  Corps  center  before 
an  equally  worthwhile  program  is  available 
to  our  untrained  poverty  youths.  Letter  fol- 
lowing. 

Mrs.  George  Herzog. 
WICS  Project  Director.  Women  Job  Corps 
Recruiting. 

San  Diego,  Calif., 

April  24, 1969. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  support  your  resolution  blocking  the 
abolition  of  59   training  centers. 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  San  Diego 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 

Los  Gatos.  Calif.. 

April  22,  1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Cranston  :  We  strongly  urge 
your  opposition  to  the  closing  of  59  Job 
Corps  centers  by  June  30.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  enrollees  will  not  be 
able  to  complete  their  training  If  this  clos- 
ing date  Is  observed;  we  feel  that  It  is  un- 


realistic   to    discontinue    present    programs 
until  replacement  facilities  are  In  operation. 
We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  consid- 
eration of  our  views  In  this  matter. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Peter  B.  Weiser. 
President,  League  of  Womeii   Voters  of 
Los  Gatos-Saratoga. 

Seattle,  Wash., 

April  24,  1969. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  support  efforts  to  keep  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters open  until  situation  review  by  Congress. 
Mrs.  John  Graham. 

President.  YWCA. 

San  Prancisco,  Calif.. 

April  18.  1969. 
Messrs.  Alan  Cranston.  George  MtmpHY, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  as  a  company  of  over  100  have  had 
good  experience  with  the  graduates  of  the 
Job  Corps  program  and  feel  this  money  Is 
well  worth  the  effort  as  against  other  pro- 
grams. 

Merchandisers.  Inc.. 
Frank  Fareli^a. 

The  Lzhcxte  of  Women 

Voters  of  Eureka. 
Trinidad,  Calif.,  April  23, 1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  We  urge  you  to 
oppose  the  closing  of  59  Job  Corps  centers 
by  July  1st  as  planned  by  Secretary  of  Labor, 
George  P.  Shultz.  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  supports  the  Job  Corps  as  an  effort 
worthy  of  trial  to  provide  the  opportunity  of 
education  and  employment  for  disadvantaged 
young  people.  The  over  10,000  young  men 
and  women  now  In  the  program  for  whom 
there  will  be  no  room  In  the  "mini"  skill 
centers  planned  by  the  Labor  Department  are 
very  likely  to  become  cynical  and  disillu- 
sioned about  the  depth  of  commitment  the 
nation  and  the  Congress  have  to  overcoming 
poverty  and  discrimination.  At  a  time  when 
militant  groups  are  urging  Increasingly  ex- 
treme solutions  to  the  resolution  of  problems 
of  minorities.  It  seems  very  unwise  to  with- 
draw support  from  a  program  which  offers 
some  hope  to  those  caught  in  the  poverty 
cycle. 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle  has  also  raised 
the  question  of  the  legality  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967  of 
closing  more  than  one-half  of  the  centers 
as  this  would  mean  that  less  than  40  per 
cent  of  male  enrollees  will  be  in  conservation 
corps.  Until  the  urban  "mini"  skill  centers 
are  developed  and  able  to  fill  the  needs  of 
the  severely  disadvantaged,  we  hope  you  will 
oppose  the  abrupt  closing  of  the  Job  Corps 
centers. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  James  D.  Johnson, 

President. 

League     of    Women     Voters    of 
South  San  Mateo  County,  Inc.. 

Menlo  Park.  Calif.,  April  21, 1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Cranston:  The  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  South  San  Mateo  County 
Is  convinced  the  Job  Corps  Centers  should 
not  be  closed  until  other  adequate  facilities 
are  open  and  operative.  Otherwise,  there 
seems  to  be  no  guarantee  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  program  to  train  the  hard  core 
unemployed  and  underemployed.  We  feel  it 
Is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  30  urban  centers 
would  replace  the  Job  Corps  Centers  by  July 
1.   It   seems    this   precipitous    action    might 
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against  this  valuable  concept  for  salvairlnir 
these  "loBt  lives".  ' 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Stkinbero. 

SoNOHA,  Calip., 

April  21.  1969. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  would  like  to  voice  my  pro- 
test against  the  proposed  closure  of  the  Five 
Mile  Job  Corps  Center,  in  Sonora  Tuolumne 
County,  California. 

It  is  my  belief  the  Job  Corps  is  doing  the 
work  Intended,  enabling  young  people  to  get 
the  start  In  life  they  need.  Many  of  the  young 
men  are  getting  their  only  chance  to  obtain 
a  skill. 

What  Is  more  expensive,  educating  of  peo- 
ple to  become  self-supporting  or  supporting 
them  on  welfare  or  in  prison?  It  is  my  belief 
the  government  will  have  a  better  Investment 
m  tax-paying  clUzens  rather  than  putting 
out  more  welfare  or  building  bigger  prisons. 
Many  of  us  cannot  Imagine  the  type  of 
hopeless  life  some  of  the  young  men  lead 
before  Joining  the  Job  Corps.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  would  care  for  life  In  a  big  city  slum 
or  rural  poverty.  This  is  Just  where  many  of 
the  men  will  have  to  return  if  the  center  is 
closed  down.  For  the  first  time  In  many 
young  lives,  someone  cares  about  the  Indi- 
vidual. A  good  meal  three  times  a  day,  a 
decent  place  to  sleep,  and  medical  care  are 
other  first  time  experiences. 

If  our  economy  Is  In  such  a  state  to  have 
to  cut  Items  out,  let  us  pull  out  of  Vietnam. 
If  due  to  diplomatic,  political  and  other 
reasons  we  cannot  pull  out,  then  let  us  fight 
and  get  It  over.  Vietnam  U  a  real  drain  on 
the  tax-payers  dollar.  Our  self-help  programs 
could  use  this  money  to  a  greater  advantage. 

League  op  Women  Voters 

OF  Ukiah,  Inc., 
Redwood  Valley,  Calif.,  April  22, 1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Cranston:  The  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Uklah  urges  you  not  to 
close  the  Job  Corps  centers  until  adequate 
and  expanded  facilities  are  in  operation  to 
guarantee  continuation  of  programs  to  train 
the  hard  core  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed. 

The  League  does  not  believe  that  opening 
"mini"  centers  necessitates  precipitous  clos- 
ing of  Job  Corps  centers.  The  saving'  anUcl- 
pated  comes  about,  in  part,  through  serving 
smaller  numbers. 

The  relatively  high  yearly  costs  per  en- 
rollee  In  the  Job  Corps  are  somewhat  offset 
because  many  of  these  young  people,  espe- 
cially In  the  conservation  centers  do  con- 
structive work  whose  value  has  been  ap- 
praised at  $56  million  by  the  end  of  1968. 

It  has  taken  time  to  convince  the  disad- 
vantaged that  we  are  sincere — we  urge  you 
not  to  disappoint  them  again.  Oppose  the 
abrupt  closing  of  the  Job  Corps  centers  unUl 
such  time  as  adequate  and  expanded  facilities 
are  available  and  functioning. 
Yours  very  truly. 

AVA  Petekson, 

President. 


May  1,  1969 


velop  positive  programs  to  combat  the  urban 
crisis  by  working  with  various  youth  groups 
We  know  the  need.  The  Kerner  Report  details 
the  need.  There  la  general  recognition  that 
job  training  and  placement  has  the  top  pri- 
ority as  ttl  need.  How,  then,  can  there  be 
Justification  to  abolish  a  center  that  Is  doing 
this  Job  and  doing  it  effectively? 

The  record  of  6,847  verified  placements 
With  an  additional  2,000  training  related 
placements  out  of  a  possible  14,000  is  of 
prime  Importance.  The  cost  of  $5  400  per 
trainee  per  year  Is  lower  than  the  average  of 
$5,700.  and  is  reflected  in  a  positive  approach 
rather  than  treatment  and  detention  of  of- 
fenders which  may  range  to  $6,000  and  more 
The  age  range  is  16-22  years  which  encom- 
passes the  group  of  young  males  who  are 
most  prevalent  as  offenders.  The  spread  of 
races  served.  2%  Oriental,  4-^  American  In- 
dian, iS'-r  Spanish  American,  16'„  Cauca- 
sians, 69%  Blacks  is  all  Inclusive.  The  trainees 
come  from  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  follow-up  placement  program  through 
the  State  Employment  Service  Is  very  effec- 
tive. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  project  In  which 
public  monies  would  have  a  more  direct  im- 
pact on  combatting  the  ill  priority  problem 
of  unemployment  In  the  ghettos.  The  train- 
ing of  young  males  to  be  self-supporting,  and 
being  equipped  to  handle  a  Job  with  the  re- 
sultant self  confidence  and  responsibility 
this  develops  is  a  sound  investment  in  our 
country's  future. 

We  urge  you  to  take  action  to  direct  that 
funds  be  allocated  to  retain  the  Parks  Job 
Corps  Center  and  to  provide  the  means  to 
continually  improve  the  program  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  greatest  number  of  these  young 
people.  ^^ 

Sincerely, 

John  Williams, 
Vice  Chairman,  Planning  Department 
San  Francisco  Council  of  Churches'. 

Belmont.  Calif.. 

e       .      .  •^P^'i  19, 1969. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Each  morning's 
paper  brings  new  surprises  for  me  from  the 
Nixon  Administration:  but  the  decision  to 
do  away  with  the  Job  Corps  Center  at  Parks 
near  Pleasanton,  California,  certainly  wins 
my  "Pickle  Finger  of  Pate"  award. 

It's  beyond  my  ability  to  comprehend  such 
a  suicidal  decision.  The  administrative  trou- 
bles and  past  violent  outbursts  about  which 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  wrote  will  surely 
be  a  "Teddy  Bears  Picnic"  compared  to  the 
v  oient  potential  of  turning  all  those  young 
black  people  back  to  the  hopelessness  of  Oak- 
land's  streets,  after  having  been  shown  some 
opportunity  for  improving  their  lives.  It  is 
decisions  like  this,  that  each  day  cause  me  to 
lose  hope  in  my  government's  ability  and 
will  to  deal  with  the  realities  of  life 

Mr.  Cranston.  If  you  can  do  anything  at  all 

Ifl  ^^^^  decision  reversed,  please  do  so 
and  thank  you. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Warren  H.  Sturmer. 
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San  Francisco  Council  op  Churches. 

San  Francisco.  April  21,  1969 
Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President,  the  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Nixon:  The  Planning  Com- 
mittee of  the  San  Francisco  Council  of 
Chiu-ches  urges  a  reconsideration  of  the 
pending  action  to  close  the  Parks  Job  Corps 
Center,  Pleasanton,  California. 

We  have  been  exerting  every  effort  to  slow- 
down  the  increasing  crime  rafc  and  to  de- 


Placerville,  Calip., 

0  ,       .  April  20.  1969. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  am  writing  to 
protest  the  termination  of  the  Job  Corps 
program  and  to  ask  that  you  do  all  In  your 
power  to  enable  it  to  continue. 

I  am  a  teacher  In  El  Dorado  County  and 

1  have  seen  what  the  program  has  accom- 
plished at  the  Sly  Park  Job  Corps  Camp. 
Without  this  fine  educational  training  pro- 
gram I  feel  sure  that  many  of  these  boys 
win  soon  be  in  serious  trouble. 

Cannot  we  tax-paying  citizens  have  some 
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say  m  the  way  a  small  portion  of  our  earn- 
ings go? 

Cannot  a  fair  amount  go  to  helping  society 
rather  than  waging  war? 
Sincerely, 

Mast  R.  Beck. 

Berkelet,  Calip., 

ApHl  20,  1969. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston  :  The  enclosed  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  editorials  may  be  of  In- 
terest to  you — Prom  what  I  hear,  Parks  Job 
Corps  Center  near  here  Is  doing  an  excellent 
Job  in  training  young  people  and  finding  Jobs 
for  them. 

We  applaud  your  remarks  quoted  In  the 
editorial. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Madeline  W.  Garvet. 


Mendocino  Forest  Camp:   A  Jos  op  Human 
Salvage 

There  is  nothing  untypical  about  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  an  18-year-old: 

He  dropped  out  of  school  during  his  sec- 
ond year  in  high  school,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  Alder  Springs  Job  Corps  Camp  In  the 
Mendocino  National  Forest  six  months  ago 
he  scored  zero  on  the  reading  test. 

Now  he  is  up  to  12  on  a  17-polnt  scale, 
and  within  several  weeks  he  should  be  able 
to  read  Life  magazine  and  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest without  difficulty. 

In  mathematics,  he  moved  from  2  on  the 
achievement  scale  to  IB  In  the  same  period. 
skill 

He  has  learned  to  handle  power  tools  with 
skill.  He  has  the  makings  of  a  good  carpenter. 

And  by  the  time  the  four  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  In 
California  are  shut  down  on  July  1  for  rea- 
sons of  economy,  this  young  man  should  be 
able  to  get  and  hold  a  Job. 

There  are  many  ways  of  describing  the 
work  that  is  being  done  for  and  by  the  210 
young  men  from  16  to  21  who  are  part  of  a 
three-year-long  experiment  to  salvage  human 
beings. 

objective 

Dean  W.  Lloyd,  a  husky  42-year-old  career 
forester  who  has  been  In  charge  of  the  camp 
since  last  June,  explained  his  assignment. 

"Our  objective  Is  to  take  people  who  are 
drains  on  society — who  appear  headed  for 
the  welfare  rolls  or  prison — and  try  to  turn 
them  Into  taxpayers,"  he  said. 

"We  get  young  men  who  have  failed  In 
school  and  society,  and  with  odds  like  that 
we  can't  succeed  in  every  case.  We  succeed 
about  70  i>er   cent  of   the  time." 

Gordon  Peters,  the  photographer  I  trav- 
eled with  Into  the  pine  and  fir  forest  In  the 
Coast  Range  where  the  Alder  Springs  camp 
is  located,  said  the  visit  was  the  first  time 
in  years  he  had  taken  pictures  of  so  many 
young  men  without  running  into  a  single 
surly  kid, 

intelligent 

Joe  Kegley,  a  construction  man  from  Or- 
land.  which  lies  east  of  the  camp  in  the  flat- 
lands  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  said  he  was 
surprised  how  quickly  his  young  students 
were  learning  the  skills  of  woodworking. 

"These  men  are  intelligent."  he  said.  "It's 
amazing  to  me  how  much  they  learn.  They 
need  a  little  more  supervision  at  the  start 
than  other  young  men  I've  worked  with,  but 
they  turn  out  good  pieces  of  work. 

"My  friends  and  neighbors  think  the  Job 
Corps  Is  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  but  if 
they  would  come  up  here  and  see  what  we're 
doing,  they'd  know  better." 
education 

Lee  Brumage.  19.  of  Cochran.  Ga..  said 
that,  after  dropping  out  of  school  in  the 
fifth  grade  he  believes  he  Is  on  the  verge  of 
qualifying  for  a  high  school  diploma. 


"I  want  an  education,  and  I  want  a  good 
Job,"  he  said.  "As  long  as  I  can  learn  stuff. 
I'm  going  to  stay  with  It." 

What  Brumage  and  the  other  youths  have 
been  offered  is  an  austere  life  in  unfamiliar 
surroundings.  The  barracks,  the  mess  hall, 
the  classrooms  and  most  of  the  other  struc- 
tures in  the  camp  are  In  green  metal  build- 
ings, sparsely  furnished. 

illiterates 
The  regimen  for  everybody  Is  the  same — 
a   week  of  school   alternating  with   a   week 
of  work. 

Especially  for  the  25  per  cent  of  the  youths 
who  enter  the  camp  as  illiterates  and  another 
15  per  cent  who  can  read  so  little  they  are 
classed  as  "functional  illiterates,"  tht 
schooling  comes  as  something  of  a  shock. 

"Imagine   a   big   boy   reading   a   book   like 
that,"  said  David  Chapman,  19,  of  Talladega, 
Ala.,  a  veteran  of   11   months  at  the  camp. 
He  held  up  a  beginner's  reading  book  with 
pictures  of  two  little  children  on  the  cover. 
•But  if  a  guy  likes  the  program,  he  gets 
past  books  like  that  In  a  hurry." 
turned  on 
Deanna  Foster,  who  teaches  advanced  Eng- 
lish while  her  husband,  Mike,  teaches  mathe- 
matics, spends  eight  hours  a  day  teaching  a 
series  of  classes  of  seven  or  eight  young  men. 
"I   love  It,"  said  Mrs.  Poster,  who  moved 
to   the   camp   from   Mill   Valley   six   months 
ago.  "We  can  get  a  nonreader  through  a  basic 
reading  program   In   six    months   If  ha   gets 
turned  on  by  school.  And  90  per  cent  of  them 
do,  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
so  many  were  turned  off  so  badly  before  they 
got  here." 

"This  educational  system  is  so  much  bet- 
ter than  the  public  school  system  It's  piti- 
ful," said  the  camp  director  whose  teen-aged 
son  and  daughter  attend  Willows  High  School 
40  miles  to  the  southeast. 
reading 
"In  remedial  reading  particularly,  the  pub- 
lic school  system  could  take  advantage  of 
these  new  methods.  When  a  kid  can  go  from 
zero  to  10  on  the  rating  scale  here,  he  ob- 
viously is  more  intelligent  than  the  public 
school  gave  him  credit  for." 

One  of  the  most  promising  teachers  has 
turned  out  to  be  Paul  Blacketor,  20.  a  Yreka 
native  who  was  assigned  to  Alder  Springs  be- 
cause of  an  error. 

questions 
While  awaiting  a  hoped-for  transfer  to  the 
Upward  Bound  college  program,  young  Black- 
etor said.  "I'd  say  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  kids 
I  work  with  want  to  learn,  and  they  feel  easy 
asking  me  questions.  It's  a  lot  easier  asking  a 
fellow  corpsman  than  a  teacher." 

Robert  Vasseur.  16,  who  dropped  out  of 
school  in  Santa  Cruz  after  the  eighth  grade, 
had  some  praise  for  Blacketor. 

"He  taught  me  percentages,"  the  youth 
said.  "I  don't  think  I'd  ever  have  flnished 
school  in  Santa  Cruz.  When  I  was  there  I  Just 
got  In  trouble  and  stuff  like  that.  Now  I  want 
to  go  into  forestry  or  be  a  carpenter." 

The  work  program  for  the  Job  Corps 
trainees  includes  carpentry,  auto  repair  and 
heavy  equipment  operation. 

In  the  years  of  the  camp's  existence,  the 
youths  have  built  two  camps  for  Forest  Serv- 
ice firefighters  and  are  at  work  on  two  more. 
They  have  improved  roads,  have  constructed 
two  campgrounds  for  the  public  and  have 
turned  out  a  steady  supply  of  picnic  tables, 
signs  and  other  camping  gear. 

They  also  devoted  a  total  of  3300  man- 
hours  last  year  to  fighting  forest  fires. 
budget 
Next  year's  proposed  budget,  for  example, 
Included  $386,000  worth  of  improvements  in 
public  and  Forest  Service  facilities  in  the 
Mendocino  National  Forest.  The  out-of- 
pocket  cost  would  have  come  to  an  esti- 
mated $182,000  for  materials. 


By  closing  the  camp,  the  administration 
has  said  it  would  save  the  $1.2  million  cost 
of  operating  Alder  Springs. 

But  if  conventional  accounting  methods 
were  used  to  compute  costs,  the  figure  would 
be  much  lower.  At  present,  when  the  young 
trainees  put  up  a  building  at  a  public  camp- 
ground, the  cost  of  the  lumber  and  the  nails 
and  other  material  Is  charged  not  to  the 
camping  program  but  to  the  Job  Corps 
budget. 

If  only  the  price  of  materials  were  de- 
ducted, the  cost  of  the  camp  would  be  re- 
duced to  about  $1  million  a  year.  And  If  nor- 
mal allowances  for  labor  on  permanent 
public  projects  were  made,  the  figure  would 
be  below  $800,000. 

In  the  next  fire  season,  for  example,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  hire  firefighters  to  replace 
the  Job  Corps  trainees. 

It  would  not  be  accurate  to  say  that  all  of 
the  trainees  will  be  sorry  to  see  the  remote 
center  closed.  There  are  still  patches  of  snow 
in  the  area,  and  the  road  west  to  Covelo  is 
blocked  by  the  winter  snowpack  at  the  pass. 

complaints 

A  group  of  trainees  who  had  been  at  the 
camp  for  only  three  weeks  and  who  were 
still  homesick  sought  out  Peters  and  me  to 
tell  us  of  their  complaints. 

Several  said  they  much  preferred  F>resl- 
dent  Nixon's  plan  to  concentrate  the  Jot> 
training  program  In  the  big  cities. 

•'That  way  I  can  stay  home  and  see  my 
girl,"  one  youngster  of  16  said.  "I'll  be  right 
back  with  the  old  gang." 


April  20,  1969. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  a  volunteer  worker 
for  the  Women's  Job  Corps  for  nearly  three 
years. 

During  this  time  I  have  interviewed  several 
hundred  girls  who  needed  to  be  removed 
from  their  home  environments  and  taught 
skills  to  better  their  chances  of  finding  em- 
ployment and  raising  their  own  standards  of 
living. 

Job  Corps  is  their  last  chance  to  gain 
training  and  dignity. 

I  urge  that  Job  Corps  be  retained  in  Its 
original  concept. 
Sincerely, 

Lydia  K.  Hunter. 

Leagtte  op  Women  Voters  op  the 

Palos  Veroes  Peninsula. 
Palos  Verdes  Peninsula,  Calif.,  April  24, 
1969. 
Hon.   Alan  Cranston, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Members  of  our 
organization  oppose  the  abrupt  closing  of  the 
Job  Corps  Centers:  and  commend  your  ef- 
forts to  keep  them  open.  We  feel  that  there 
should  be  no  cut  back  in  the  number  of 
hard-core  unemployed  and  underemployed 
now  served  by  the  Job  Corps. 

FYom  our  observations  of  local  Job-training 
programs,  there  seems  to  be  no  single  answer 
in  reaching  the  hard-core  with  meaningful 
programs.  However,  any  urban  project  should 
be  "in  the  neighborhood"  and  not  too  large 
in  numbers. 

Education  and  employment  for  the  hard- 
core youth  should  have  top  priority.  Ade- 
quate provisions  must  be  made  for  placing 
these  youths  from  phased  out  centers  Into 
viable  programs.  Adding  them  to  the  strug- 
gling existing  programs  Is  no  solution. 
Sincerely. 

Janet  Kelblet. 
Mrs.    Lawrence    Kelbley. 
President,  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula. 
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national' CANCER  INSTITUTE 
STUDIEjS  OF  PESTICIDES 

Mr.  HART.  J  Ir.  President,  the  National 
Cancer  Instituie  has  recently  released  an 
interim  report  I  entitled  "Studies  of  Pes- 
ticides and  Ot|ier  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Chemjicals."  This  report  was 
based  on  5  yeais  of  research.  It  indicates 
that  certain  Icng-lived  pesticides  when 
administered  )rally  to  mice  produce 
significant  numbers  of  tumors. 

We  have  been  told  of  the  mutageneic 
properties  of  D]  )T  and  other  insecticides. 
It   has   been   rjported   that   the   repro- 
ductive  cycle   of  salmon   in   the   Great 
Lakes  as  well  as  other  predator  birds 
and  fish  have  I  teen  interrupted  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  ingestion  of  high  levels  of 
DDT.  Recently  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration   sjized    commercial     coho 
salmon  in  the  Great  Lakes  because  of 
the  high  levels  ( »f  DDT  found  in  the  edi- 
ble portions  of  the  fish.  Now  we  have 
disturbing     evic  ence     that     carcinomas 
may  also  be   the  product  of  extensive 
exposure  to  DDT. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  t<xt  of  the  disturbing  re- 
port and  the  teict  of  the  letter  which  I 
have  addressed  to  Dr.  Frederick  Seitz, 
president  of  th  •  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  be  prii  ted  in  the  Record,  for  I 
believe  that  they  are  of  general  interest. 
There  being  lo  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  1  fe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Interim  Report  )n  Studies  op  Pesticides 
AND  Other  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemicals 

b^  ckground 
In  May.  1963  tt  e  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  ssued  a  report  on  the  "use 
or  PesUcides  ■.  i  ecommending  additional 
studies  on  ■chroni ;  effects  on  organs  of  both 
immature  and  adu  t  animals,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  tumo  Igenlclty." 

In  response  to  tl:  is  need,  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  through  a  contract  with  Bio- 
neUcs  Research  Li  boratories  ( recently  pur- 
chased by  Litton  Industries.  Inc.).  Palls 
Church,  Virginia,  initiated  investigations 
concerned  with  long-term  toxic  effects  of  a 
number  of  pesticic  es  and  other  agricultural 
and  industrial  chenlcals,  some  of  which  are 
now  in  rather  wide  use. 

These  complex  Investigations,  underway 
since  1964,  constitute  the  largest  group  of 
such  experiments  )€rformed  in  a  single  ef- 
fort and  involved  £  pproximately  20,000  mice 
and  130  chemical  c  ompounds.  Evaluation  of 
all  the  data  is  not  ;  et  complete.  It  should  be 
emphasized,  howe\  er,  that  even  with  this 
large  number  of  aiilmals  the  investigations 
were  designed  as  pr  ibing  experiments  mainly 
to  provide  Informs  tion  suitable  for  subse- 
quent work  rather  than  to  obtain  final  in- 
formation for  assessing  human  health 
hazards. 

Also  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  dose 
levels  employed  in  t  lese  probing  experiments 
were  purposely  adi  nimstered  at  the  maxi- 
mally tolerated  dos(  levels  and  that  they  are 
enormously  higher  ;han  those  to  which  hu- 
man beings  are  like  ly  to  be  exposed. 

A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  results  in 
November  and  Deiember,  1968  suggested 
that  some  of  the  compounds  administered 
to  mice  at  these  hljh  dose  levels  might  be 
causing  tumor  deve  opment.  A  decision  was 
made  at  that  time  t )  submit  an  abstract  for 
the  scientific  meetin  ?  of  the  Society  of  Toxi- 
cology to  be  held  oa  March  10-12,  1969  in 
Williamsburg,  Virgir  la.  The  abstract  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Societ  r  for  the  presentation  of 
a   preliminary   repoi  t   at   the   March   meet- 
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ing  Further  study  of  the  data  by  NCI  scien- 
tists and  consultants,  as  well  as  scientists 
of  other  Government  agencies,  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  additional  statistical  anal- 
yses ought  to  be  employed  before  the  data 
could  be  Interpreted  with  sufficient  certainty 
as  regards  determination  of  tumorigenlclty 
in  mice  under  the  experimental  conditions 
employed.  Because  of  these  considerations  the 
authors  of  the  preliminary  report  decided 
that  they  should  defer  presentation  of  the 
paper  which  would  have  necessarily  been  in- 
complete and  therefore  misleading.  It  was 
understood  by  all  that  the  studies  would  be 
reported  fully  at  a  later  date  as  soon  as  all 
the  analyses  were  completed. 

Some  of  the  additional  analyses  have  been 
completed  and  an  interim  report,  which  is 
being  submitted  for  publication  in  the  sci- 
entific  literature  follows. 


the  high  dose  levels  which  were  administered. 
The  results  for  another  group  of  19  com- 
pounds are  still  Inconclusive  and  require 
further  evaluation.  Ninety  compounds  did 
not  give  significant  indication  of  tumorigen- 
lclty in  this  study.  A  full  account  of  the 
study  will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 


scientific  report 
A    Bioassay   of   Pesticides    and    Industrial 
Compounds  for  Tumorigenlclty  in  Mice  (An 
Interim  Note). 

Surmnary 
The   tumorigenlclty  of  selected  pesticides 
and  industrial  compounds  was  t«sted  by  con- 
tinuous  oral    administration    to   both   sexes 
of  two  hybrid  strains  of  mice,  started  at  the 
age  of  seven  days.  Maximum  tolerated  doses 
were  given.  It  was  found  that  administra- 
tion of  11  of  the  123  test  compounds  (three 
compounds    in    the   total   of    130   were    not 
tested  by  the  oral  administration  route)   in- 
duced a  significantly  elevated   incidence  of 
tumors,  mostly   hepatomas;    such  Incidence 
was  approximately  the  same  shown  by  the 
mean  of  a  group   of  positive  control   com- 
pounds. The  11  compounds  Include  the  in- 
secticides   p.p'-DDT.    Mirex.    bis    (2-chloro- 
ethyl) -ether,  chlorobenzllate,  and  strobane- 
the  5  fungicides  PCNB,  Avadex,  Ethyl  selenac. 
ethylene   thiourea,  and   bis(2-hydroxyethyl) 
dithiocarbamic  acid  potassium  salt;  and  the 
herbicide  N- 1  hydroxethyl )  hydrazine.  Ninety 
compounds  gave  no  significant  indication  of 
tumorigenlclty  after  oral  administration.  The 
possible   relevance   of   these   experiments   to 
human  exposure  is  discussed. 

The  environment  of  man  contains  an  in- 
creasing   number    of    synthetic    chemicals 
which  may  be  hazardous  and  which  require 
testing  for  toxicity  and  tumorigenlclty.  This 
statement  is  an  Interim  report  of  a  large  scale 
study  designated  to  screen  selected  pesticides 
and  industrial  compounds  for  tumorigenlclty 
in  mice.  The  results  were  considered  to  be  of 
sufficient   interest   to  the  general   public   to 
warrant  publication  of  certain  portions  of  the 
study  at  this  time.  The  complete  experiment 
included  bloassays  on  130  compounds  in  two 
hybrid   strains   of   mice    by    two   routes   of 
administration,  i.e.,  by  single  subcutaneous 
injection  and  continuous  oral  administration. 
Among  the  compounds  were  seven  carcino- 
gens   included    as    positive    controls,"     104 
pesticides  and  19  industrial  compounds.  The 
compounds  were  selected  for  inclusion  In  the 
study   on    the   basis   of   three   criteria:    (a) 
chemical  structure  suggesting  possible  car- 
cinogenicity,   (b)    evidence    of    toxicity    de- 
scribed in  the  literature  suggesting  potential 
hazards  to  man,  or  (c)  widespread  use  of  the 
chemicals.  Even  though  nearly  20,000  mice 
were  used  in  these  studies,  the  several  in- 
vestigations were  done  as  preliminary,  prob- 
ing experiments  and   were  not  expected   to 
provide  final  definitive  information  on  every 
compound. 

This  initial  report  is  motivated  by  exten- 
sive exposure  of  man  to  some  of  the  com- 
pounds tested  and  focused  on  the  data  of 
greatest  public  health  significance.  Thus, 
only  the  results  of  oral  administration  are 
herein  considered.  Evaluation  of  these  data 
revealed  that  11  compounds  are  clearly 
tumorigenic  for  the  strains  of  mice  used  at 
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MATERIALS    AND    METHODS 

Animals  and  housing 
■'Specific    pathogen    free"    mice    were    ob- 
tained   from    Cumberland    View    Farms    to 
establish  a  breeding  colony.  Females  of  the 
C57B1   6  strain   were  mated  with  C,   H  Anf 
or  AKR  males  (herein  designated  as  strains 
X   and   Y,   respectively)    to  obtain   the  two 
F,  hybrid  strains  used  in  these  experiments. 
The  animals  were  kept  In  facilities  having 
separate  clean  and  dirty  corridors  with  uni- 
directional air  flow   from   the  clean   to  the 
dirty     corridor.     Animal     attendants     wore 
sterile  gowns,  masks,  gloves,  and  shoe  covers. 
Chemicals,  dose  determination,  and 
administration 
Chemicals    were   obtained   from   commer- 
cial sources.  Their  composition  was  confirmed 
by    infra-red    spectroscopy,   gas   chromotog- 
raphy,    or    thin-layer   chromatography.    The 
chemicals    were    administered    to    the    mice 
without  further  purification. 

The  maximum  doses  which  could  be  toler- 
ated were  given.  These  levels  were  selected 
following  a  sequence  of  studies  during  which 
the  maximum  levels  resulting  in  zero  mor- 
tality were  determined  for  a  single  dose,  then 
for  6  daily  doses  and  finally  for  19  dally 
doses. 

The  maximum  tolerated  dose  of  each  com- 
pound in  mg,  kg  of  body  weight  is  shown  in 
Tables    1-4.   For   the   tumorigenlclty   testing 
this  dose  was  given  by  stomach  tube  begin- 
ning at  7  days  of  age  in  a  suspension  of  the 
vehicle  indicated  on  these  tables.  The  same 
absolute    amount    of    each    compound    was 
given  each  day  until  the  mice  were  4  weeks 
old:   the  dose  was  not  readjusted  according 
to  weight  gain  during  this  period.  After  wean- 
ing at  4  weeks  of  age,   the  chemicals  were 
mixed  directly  with  the  diet  which  was  pro- 
vided ad  libitum;   no  vehicle  was  used.  The 
concentration  In  the  diet,  listed  as  ppm  on 
Tables  1-4,  was  calculated  according  to  the 
weight  and  food  consumption  of  the  4  week- 
old  mice  so  that  once  again  they  would  re- 
ceive approximately  the  maximum  tolerated 
dose  that  had  been  calculated  according  to 
mg/kg  body  weight.  The  same  concentration 
was  maintained  throughout   the  entire  ob- 
servation period  of  approximately  18  months. 
DistTibution  of  animals 
At  weaning,  18  mice  of  each  sex  of  each 
strain    were    retained    for    study.    Thus.    72 
animals  were  given  each  compound  via  oral 
administration.   One   exception   to   this   was 
the  positive  control  compound  ethyl  carba- 
mate for  which  there  were  24  mice  of  each 
sex  of  each  strain.  Six  animals  were  kept  in 
each  cage.   The  animals  on  test  with  each 
compound  were  placed  in  one  of  four  rooms. 
Each   room   contained   an   additional   group 
given  gelaUn  suspension  during  the  period 
when     compounds     were    administered     by 
stomach  tube.  Each  room  also  housed  at  least 
one  positive  control  group. 

Autopsy  and  diagnosis 
The  experimental  design  called  for  autopsy 
at  18  months  of  age.  The  logistics  of  perform- 
ing autopsies  on  a  study  involving  almost 
20.000  mice  were  complex,  however,  and  the 
actual  time  of  autopsy  varied  somewhat 
among  the  groups.  These  times  are  shown  as 
the  "weeks  at  term"  on  Tables  5-7.  This  range 
of  termination  times  existed  among  the  nega- 
tive and  positive  control  groups  as  well  as 
among  the  experimental  groups. 

The  autopsy  procedure  Included  an  exter- 
nal examination  and  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  with 
histologic  examination  of  major  organs  and 
of  any  grossly  vlsable  lesions.  The  head  was 
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not  dissected.  Thyroid  glands  were  examined 
and  section  in  mice  treated  with  Amltrol 
and  one  negative  control  group  but  not  In 
other  groups. 

Statistical  analysis 

Since  there  were  several  negative  control 
groups  that  differed  with  respect  to  their  lo- 
cation within  the  four  rooms,  time  of  entry 
into  the  experiment  and  length  of  time  un- 
til autopsy,  the  variance  among  these  groups 
was  analyzed  with  respect  to  the  Incidence 
of  hepatomas,  pulmonary  tumors,  lympho- 
mas and  total  mice  with  tumors.  The  first 
test  performed  was  the  "chl-square  test  for 
heterogeneity  of  proportions  after  adjust- 
ment for  stratification"  as  described  by  Ar- 
mitage.-'  The  stratification  In  this  application 
was  the  sex-strain  combinations.  This  test 
was  not  significant  at  the  5'".  level  with  any 
of  the  four  categories  of  tumors.  Similar  or- 
dinary chl-square  tests  were  done  on  each 
sex-strain  category  and  no  significant  differ- 
ences were  found.  As  a  final  analysis  of  the 
negative  control  groups,  the  proportions  of 
the  various  tumors  among  mice  were  re- 
gressed on  the  average  time  until  death.^  This 
was  done  with  each  sex-strain  combination 
for  each  of  the  types  of  tumor.  In  only  one 
of  the  sixteen  such  analyses  was  a  significant 
positive  relationship  noted:  the  liver  tumors 
among  strain  Y  males.  Here  of  the  18  mice  in 
one  control  group,  OD,  5  had  tumors.  3  of 
which  were  hepatomas:  this  group  also  had 
th  greatest  age  at  death,  89  weeks  (Table  5). 
However,  for  liver  tumors  of  strain  X,  there 
was  a  negative  correlation  between  the  inci- 
dence of  hepatomas  and  the  age  at  term.  In 
both  these  cases  the  figures  are  based  on  a 
very  small  number  of  hepatomas.  Thus,  the 
conclusion  was  reached  from  the  several 
analyses  performed  that  there  was  no  signifi- 
cant evidence  pf  differences  among  the  nega- 
tive control  groups.  In  subsequent  compari- 
sons with  positive  controls  and  experimental 
compounds,  the  five  negative  control  groups 
were  lumped  together. 

The  individual  positive  controls  and  ex- 
perimental groups  were  compared  with  the 
grouped  negative  controls.  The  analysis  pre- 
sents the  corrected  relative  risk '  for  each 
comparison.  The  relative  risk  is  a  measvu-e  of 
the  tumor  incidence  among  the  treated  mice 
as  compared  to  the  controls.  The  analysis 
was  performed  with  four  tumor  groupings: 
hepatomas,  pulmonary  tumors,  lymphomas, 
and  total  mice  with  tumors.  The  significance 
tests  of  each  sex-strain  subgroup  and  their 
various  combinations  are  by  the  Mantel- 
Haenszel  procedure.'  and  the  combined  rela- 
tive risk  uses  the  weighted  geometric  mean " 
with   the    'a    corrections   ued   throughout'" 

As  an  additional  test  to  compare  the  tumor 
Incidence  of  mice  treated  with  experimental 
compounds  with  those  treated  with  positive 
control  compounds,  the  7  positive  controls 
were  lumped  together  and  the  corrected  rela- 
tive risk  was  calculated  for  each  experimental 
group  compared  to  this  baseline. 

RESULTS 

The  tumors  seem  In  this  study  were  prin- 
cipally those  of  the  liver,  lung,  and  lym- 
phoid organs.  Tumors  of  other  organs  were 
rare  except  In  the  case  of  two  positive  con- 
trol compounds ;  Amltrol  which  induced  thy- 
roid carcinomas  In  practically  all  the  ani- 
mals; and  ethyl  carbamate  which  Induced 
a  substantial  number  of  adenomas  of  the 
Harderlan  gland.  Because  of  the  rarity  of 
other  types  of  tumors,  only  tumors  of  the 
three  principal  organs  affected  are  consid- 
ered here.  Other  tumors  are  counted,  how- 
ever, in  the  column  "Total  Mice  with  Tu- 
mors" of  the  tables. 

The  diagnostic  criteria  for  liver  tumors 
were  those  described  by  Lemon."  According  to 
her  criteria,  liver  tumors  are  diagnosed  as 
"hepatomas"  unless  metastases  are  fovind; 
then  they  are  designated  as  carcinomas.  This 
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distinction  is  not  made  to  indicate  that  those 
which  do  not  metastasize  are  benign,  but 
rather  because  the  histologic  appearance  of 
tumors  of  the  liver  of  the  mouse  is  not  a 
good  guide  to  their  behavior.  Metastasizing 
hepatic-cell  tumors  were  rare  in  the  present 
study.  Thus,  the  tables  in  this  manuscript 
and  the  statistical  calculations  include  the 
two  sub-classlficatlons  grouped  together  as 
"hepatomas." 

Pulmonary  tumors  consisted  principally  of 
adenomas  according  to  the  criteria  of  Stew- 
art.'" A  few  adenocarcinomas  of  the  lung  were 
noted,  but  because  of  their  relative  scarcity 
both  types  are  considered  together  as  "pul- 
monary tumors." 

Tumors  of  the  lymphoid  organs  were 
orlglnaly  classified  by  the  criteria  of  Dunn." 
Most  of  the  tumors  were  Type  B  retlc- 
ulum-cell  sarcomas.  A  smaller  number  of 
animals  had  malignant  lymphomas  associ- 
ated with  leukemia  while  other  types  of 
lymphoma  were  rare.  In  a  study  designed  to 
investigate  the  tumorigenlclty  of  chemicals 
rather  than  the  pathogenesis  of  tumor  types. 
It  was  felt  to  be  more  meaningful  to  combine 
all  of  these  tumors  into  a  single  category, 
"lymphomas." 

As  indicated  in  Tables  6  and  8,  the  tumor- 
igenlclty of  the  positive  control  compounds 
was  manifest  primarily  through  the  induc- 
tion of  hepatomas.  Isosfrole  was  only  weakly 
tumorigenic,  but  all  other  positive  control 
had  an  elevation  of  hepatomas  significant  at 
the  0.01  level.  Only  3  of  the  7  positive  con- 
trols had  a  significant  Increase  in  pulmonary 
tumors,  and  only  ethyl  carbamate  induced  a 
significant  yield  of  lymphomas. 

The  pattern  of  tumor  types  among  experi- 
mental compounds  was  similar  to  that  with 
positive  control  compounds.  Thus,  the  major 
evidence  of  tumorigenlclty  by  experimental 
compounds  lies  in  the  increased  incidence  of 
hepatomas  ( Tables  7  and  9 ) .  For  each  of  the 
11  experimental  compounds  listed  in  Table 
9,  the  increased  incidence  of  hepatomas  was 
significant  at  the  0.01  level  for  the  sum  of 
both  sexes  and  both  strains,  the  sum  of 
males  of  both  strains  and  for  the  males  of  at 
least  one  of  the  strains  considered  separately. 
Females  were  generally  less  affected  than 
males,  but  several  compovmds  induced  hepa- 
tomas in  them  as  well.  When  the  relative 
risk  for  hepatoma  development  among  these 
1 1  experimental  compounds  was  compared 
with  the  overall  risk  in  the  positive  controls 
(Table  10)  it  was  found  that  in  10  of  them, 
at  least  one  tex-strain  subgroup  had  a 
greater  risk  than  the  corresponding  sex- 
strain  sub-group  of  the  combined  positive 
controls.  The  remaining  compound,  chloro- 
benzllate had  a  relative  risk  approaching 
that  of  p>ositlve  controls  for  males  of  both 
strains. 

The  Incidence  of  tumors  of  the  lung  and 
lymphoid  organs  showed  a  less  striking  ele- 
vation than  hepatomas.  The  Incidence  of 
lymphomas  in  some  subgroups  of  mice  treat- 
ed with  p,p'-DDT,  Eethyl  selenac,  ETU,  and 
Strobane  and  the  infidence  of  pulmonary 
tumors  among  mice  treated  with  Avadex  were 
significantly  Increased  over  the  negative  con- 
trols. 

Mice  treated  with  comfxaunds  listed  in 
Table  3  did  not  have  a  significant  elevation 
of  tumor  incidence  at  the  0.01  level  of  any 
type  of  tumor  in  any  sex-strain  subgroup  or 
combination  of  groups  after  oral  administra- 
tion. Mice  treated  with  compounds  listed  in 
Table  4  had  an  elevation  of  tumor  incidence 
in  an  uncertain  range;  with  these  com- 
pounds, additional  statistical  evaluation  and/ 
or  experimentation  will  be  required  before  an 
interpretation  can  be  made. 

DisctrssioN 
The  Interpretation  of  these  data  require 
consideration  of  two  questions:  "What  is  the 
biologic  behavior  of  mouse  hepatomas?"  and, 
"What  relevance  do  studies  with  a  single, 
high  dose  level  In  one  species  have  for  evalu- 
ating the  hazard  of  other  dose  levels  In  other 
si>ecle8?" 


Confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  classi- 
cal terminology  of  neoplastic  disease  would 
suggest  that  the  term  "hepatoma"  refers  to 
benign  tumors  whereas  a  malignant  tumor 
of  the  liver  should  be  referred  to  as  a  "car- 
cinoma." The  opinion  of  Lemon  "  has  already 
been  quoted  on  the  impossibility  of  making 
this  distinction  between  benign  and  malig- 
nant liver  tumors  in  the  mouse.  Andervont 
and  Dunn  '=  reported  the  transplantabllity  of 
mouse  liver  tumors.  They  found  no  correla- 
tion between  transplantabllity  and  morpho- 
logic characteristics.  Many  transplantable 
tumors  had  cytologic  characteristics  which 
were  so  similar  to  normal  liver  that  the  dis- 
tinction was  dlfficvilt  to  make  upon  micro- 
scopic observation.  Gross  observation  ap- 
peared to  be  a  more  reliable  criterion.  Thus, 
the  term  "hepatoma"  as  used  In  this  manu- 
script should  not  be  considered  as  implying 
that  these  tumors  are  benign.  Indeed.  It 
seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
great   majority  had   malignant   potentiality. 

The  problem  of  species  specificity  for 
chemical  carcinogens  has  been  discussed  by 
several  authors"  "  '^  and  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  here.  There  are  differences 
among  species;  some  may  be  susceptible  to 
tumorigenesls  by  a  given  chemical  and  others 
may  show  relative  or  absolute  resistance.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  no  way  to  predict 
whether  man  may  be  more  or  less  susceptible 
than  the  mouse  to  the  induction  of  tumors 
by  the  compounds  reported  here.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  the  dose  received  by  the  mice 
was  far  in  excess  of  that  likely  to  be  con- 
sumed by  humans. 

Another  problem  in  interpretation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  laboratory  experiments  are  de- 
signed to  test  a  single  chemical  and  to  pre- 
vent exposures  to  other  chemicals  as  much  as 
possible.  The  environment  of  man.  on  the 
other  hand,  contains  a  complex  mixture  of 
chemicals.  The  way  in  which  these  Interact 
to  either  enhance  or  Inhibit  carcinogenicity 
Is  a  complex,  difficult  problem  which  has  re- 
ceived insufficient  investigation. 

ADDITIONAL   COMMENT 

In  the  report  it  is  clear  that  11  of  the  com- 
pounds chosen  for  study  at  very  high  doses 
are  capable  of  producing  an  Increased  inci- 
dence of  tumors  In  mice.  Also  90  compounds 
clearly  did  not  produce  an  increased  tumor 
incidence  in  these  studies.  Art  additional  19 
compounds  could  not  be  assigned  with  cer- 
tainty to  either  of  these  two  groups.  Addi- 
tional studies  employing  larger  groups  of 
animals  will  be  required  to  determine  the 
tumorigenlclty  of  these  19  latter  compounds 
in  mice. 

These  probing  experiments  again  point  out 
the  complexity  and  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  use  of  animal  model  systems  for  assessing 
health  hazards,  including  tumor  develop- 
ment. In  general,  animal  experiments  have 
proved  their  usefulness  in  many  fields  of  bio- 
medical research  as  aids  in  making  judge- 
ments about  men.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well- 
known  that  considerable  differences  in  re- 
sponsiveness of  different  animal  species  to  a 
given  chemical  substance  occur.  This  is  gen- 
erally the  reason  studies  conducted  under  a 
variety  of  conditions  and  experimental  data 
from  more  than  one  species  of  animal  are 
needed  before  extrapolation  to  the  human 
situation  is  appropriate.  Moreover,  it  is  often 
Important  to  have  extensive  information  on 
dose  response  relationships  and  also  insight 
into  how  the  administered  compounds  are 
metabolized.  Therefore,  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised in  interpreting  the  data  from  a  single 
species.  Thus,  the  data  reported  In  this  study 
must  be  examined  with  all  other  pertinent 
information  before  conclusions  as  to  their 
significance  for  man  can  be  made. 

An  additional  complexity  with  certain 
kinds  of  tumors  Is  the  great  difficulty  In  de- 
termining whether  they  are  malignant.  Ex- 
perts differ  as  to  the  appropriate  classifica- 
tion, definition  and  criteria  of  malignancy. 
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Although  It  4  difficult  occasionally  to  de- 
termine whether  tumors  should  be  classified 
as  malignant  ob  the  basU  of  their  micro- 
scopic morphology,  most  human  tumors  diag- 
nosed by  biopsy  are  deemed  malignant  on 
this  basis.  Sonje  pathologists  believe  that 
malignancy  cannot  bo  definitely  determined 
however,  unlessi  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  tumoe  has  spread  to  other  sites 
(metastases) :  others  believe  transplantablltty 
of  a  tumor  to  a  different  animal  Is  an  Impor- 
tant criterion  for  malignancy. 

Mouse  hepatomas  clearly  illustrate  this  dif- 
ficulty. They  deiionstrate  varying  degrees  of 
alteration  from  the  normal  structure  of  the 
liver.  There  is  nc^t  a  good  correlation  between 
structure  and  IraiwplantabUlty.  though  a 
number  of  hepa^aa  with  very  little  change 
from  the  normal  structure  are  known  to 
transplant  under  conditions  where  normal 
liver  tissue  is  not  transplantable.  Some  hepa- 
tomas metastasis  and  others  apparently  do 
not.  The  longer  the  animal  lives  after  the 
tumor  Is  initiate,  the  greater  the  chances 
are  that  metastases  will  be  found  if  the 
tumor  does  metastasize.  Though  available 
data  are  not  exDenslve.  it  Is  likely  that  few 
mouse  hepatomaiB  do  metastasize  Neverthe- 
less, many  mice  ♦ith  hepatomas  will  die  with 
shortened  life  sp»n  before  metastases  appear 

In  these  studies,  because  of  the  difficulties 
ouUlned  above,  the  tumors  have  been  listed 
as  hepatomas  without  attempts  to  separate 
^em  into  benign  or  malignant  categories. 
This  has  been  d<ine  on  the  advice  of  leading 
experts,  including  those  especially  knowl- 
edgeable regardir  g  mouse  liver  timiors  Since 
the  available  datia  do  not  provide  a  dlstlnc- 
aon  between  berlgn  and  malignant  tumors 
It  Is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  categorize 
the  positive  com[ounds  as  carcinogenic 

A  group  of  experts  will  therefore  be  con- 
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See  footnote  at 


stituted  In  the  near  future  to  review  all  per- 
tinent Information  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  whether  any  of  the  compounds 
should  be  labeled  as  carcinogenic.  The  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
Is  seeking  the  aid  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences — National  Research  Council  in 
constituting  such  a  group  of  experts. 

Further  animal  experiments  already  are 
under  way.  In  addition  to  the  19  compounds 
for  which  tumorlgenlclty  results  were  uncer- 
tain, additional  chemicals  in  wide  use  will  be 
studied  as  further  capacity  for  screening  be- 
comes available.  As  indicated  above,  testing  is 
needed  in  multiple  species,  at  different  dose 
levels,  by  different  routes  of  administration, 
etc.  under  carefully  controlled  and  standard- 
ized conditions.  Thus,  a  sizable  apparatus 
will  be  required  if  society's  needs  are  to  be 
met.  Such  an  apparatus  does  not  now  exist, 
although  the  National  Cancer  Institute  has 
initiated  beginnlpg  efforts  In  this  direction. 
Moreover,  because  of  difficulties  in  Interpret- 
ing animal  data  In  reference  to  man.  epide- 
miologic studies  on  human  carcinogenicity 
must  be  expanded  In  order  that  the  data  from 
man  can  be  related  meaningfully  to  data 
from  animal  studies. 

The  scientific  staff  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  will  continue  to  work  closely  with 
both  federal  and  non-federal  scientists  and 
concerned  members  of  society  In  order  to 
resolve  these  problems. 
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Chemical  name 


Dosage 

nig./Kg.    Vehicle! 


P.p.m. 


Ethyl  carbamate 

Ethylene  Imine "li""!!"!  ! ' 

3-Amino-1.2,4-triazone ' 

2-(p-Tert  butyl  phenoxy)lisopropyY2''-chior<>ethy'l$til"fite' 
4-Propyl-1.2-methylenedioxybeniene 
4-Propenyl-  l.2-methylenedioxyben2ene 
4-Allyl-l,2-methylenedloxybenzene.. 


158    0.5- percent  gelatin. 

4.64 do  ....  . 

1.000    Ois.  HjO 

464    0  5- percent  gelatin.. 

464    Ois.Hfi 

215 to 

464 to 


600 

13 

2.192 

1.112 

1.400 

517 
1.112 


TABLE 2.-EXPERIMENTAL  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  RESULTED  IN  AN  ELEVATED  TUMOR  INCIDENCE 


Use     Chemical  name 


.  F 

.  I 
I 

T 
I 

f 
T 
H 
I 

F 
I 


Pentachloronitrobenrene. 
2.2-Bis(p-chlorophenyl)-l.i.i-trichloroeYhane 

Z.3-Dichtoroailyl  diisopropyl  thiolcarbamate 

Bis<2-Chloro«thyl)-ether  

Selenium  diethyl  dithiocarbamate     

Ethylene  thiourea _  .  

N-<2-Hydroxyethyl)  hydrazine 

Eth*l-4,  4'.Dichlorobenzilate.  

Bis(2-Hydroxyethyi)  dithiocarbamic  acid  potassium  sajt 

Terpene  Polychlorinates 


tubing  period  only. 
F.  fungicide;  H,  herbicide;  R.  rodenticide;  and  IC,  industrial  compound. 


Dosage 

mg.,'l<g. 

Vehicle  >                                   | 

464 

46.4 

10 

215 

100 

0.5- percent  gelatin 

do 

do 

do 

Dis.  H2O 

10 

215 

2.15 

0. 5- percent  gelatin 

to 

Drs.  H,0 

215 
464 

4.64 

0.5  percent  gelatin 

-—do 

....do 

P.p.m. 


1.206 

140 

26 

560 

300 

26 

646 

5 

603 

1,112 

U 


•  ABLE  3-EXPER,MeNTAL  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  DID  NOT  CAUSE  A  SIGNIFICANT  INCREASE  IN  TUMORS  AFTER  ORAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Use     Chemical  name 


Dosage 

mt/kg. 


Vehicle  > 


Pp.m. 


i«  me 


[j  2-Chloro-4.6-bis-<ethylamino)-1.3.5-triazine 

5         2-Chloro-4,S-bij(isopropylamino)-1.3.5-tria2in«  

;  'J.-Tfichloromethylthio-4-cyclohexene-1.2-dicarbo"ximide 

'  ^'■^",-|,"»P>'-3-'n*«hyl-6,7-methylenedioxy-1.2.3.4-tetrahydronaphtahiener.2-diea"rb^^^^^ 

,                   [J  2.4-Dichlorophenoxy  acetic  acid,  isopropyl  ester 

!,,., u         2.<-Dichlofophenoiy  acetic  acid,  n-buty(ester " 

""' I*         f.<-Dichlorophenoxy  acetic  Kid,  isooctyl  ester  

I  1-Naphthyl-N-methyl  carbamate  

'  l»propyl-N-phen*l  carbamate.  

f        2,3,4,5-6- PentKhforophenol '..'.".".".'.'.'.11'"".".'. 


opyl  ester, 
ister 

:t.l 


snd  of  table. 


215 

46.4 

215 

2.000 

46.4  . 
46.4 
46.4 
4.64  . 
215  . 
46.4  . 


0.5-percent  gelatin.. 

do 

do 

....do 


.do., 
.do. 
do. 
-do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


603 

102 

560 

6.000 

111 
149 

130 

14 

560 

130 
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TABLE  3.-EXPERIMENTAL  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  DID  NOT  CAUSE  A  SIGNIFICANT  INCREASE  IN  TUMORS  AFTER  ORAL  AOMINISTRATION-Continued 


Compound 

No.     Common  name 


Use     Chemical  name 


051  Zineb F 

503    Diuron H 

054    Dodine..   .  F 

056  Maneb F 

057  Maleic  Hydrazide H 

058  Thriam F 

061  2.3.5-T ■"  H 

062  Ferbam F 

063  2.3-D ■     H 

2.4-0 

066    Atrazlne H 

069  CapUx IC 

070  Ethyl  zimate F 

071     IC 

074  Altai IC 

075  Unads F 

076  Dichlone F 

077  Dicryl H 

079  Nabam  f 

080  AgeriteDPPD IC 

082    Bismate...   .  F 

085  Hercules-7531 H 

086  Folpet F 

087  Tillam-6-£ F 

090  Zetax ic 

091  Sullads F 

092  Butacide I 

093  Botran     F 

094  Karathane F 

095  . H 

099  Cumate F 

100  Mucochloric  Sid F 

101  F 

102  Agerite  powder IC 

103  Rotenone I 

104 IC 

105  Anthraquinom F 

106  ANTU R 

107     IC 

108  Planofix;NAA H 

HI  Oehydroacetic  Acid F 

112     H 

113 IC 

114 H 

115  Cacodylic  acid H 

116  Paraxenol IC 

117  Oowicide  1 ;  orthoxenol IC 

118 F 

119  a-Chloralose    R 

120  Pma;  Pmal;  Pmas;Scutl;  H 

nylmerate. 

121  IC 

123  Vanguard  GF F 

125  Butylzimate F 

128  F 

130  Ageritewhite IC 

!31  Durax IC 

132  Methyl  zimate F 

133  Methyl  Selenac F 

135  Amax IC 

136  Ethylcadmate F 

137  Agerite  150... IC 

138  Agerite  Alba IC 

139  Phenothiazine I 

140  Vanguard  N F 

Do 

141  VancideBN F 

142  Gibberellic  acid H 

143  F 

145  H 

146  H 

147  Ovex F 

148 R 

150  CIPC.    I 

151  2.<2.4-OP) H 

152  Isolan I 

157  Ethylene  urea H 

158  Tetrafidon F 

159  Telodrin I 

165  Genite-R99 F 

166  Heteroauxin H 

167  I 

169  Thiodan(Endos(jlfan) I 


Zinc  ethylene  bis  thiocarbamate 

3-<3.4-Dichlorophenyl)-l,l-dimethylurea 

n-Dodecylguanidine  acetate. 

Manganese  ethylene  bis  thiocarbamate 

1.2-Dihydropyridazine-3.6-dione 

Tetramethylthiuram  disulfide  or  bis  (dimethtthiocarbamyi)  disulfide. 

2.4,5-Trichlorophenoxy  acetic  acid 

Ferric  dimethvi  dithiocarbamate 

2,4-Dichloropfienoxy  acetic  acid 

2.4-Dichlorophenoxy  acetic  acid 

2-Chloro-4-cthyl3mino-6-isopropylamlno-s-trlazine 

2-Mercaptobenzothlazole 

Zinc-diethyldilhiocarbamate. 

Phenyl  isothiocyanate 

Benzothiazyl  disullMe __ 

Tetramethyl  thiuram  monosullMe 

2.3-Dichloro-l  ,4-naphthoquinone 

3,4  '-Oichloro-2-methyl  acrylanilide 

Disodium  ethvlenebisdithiocarbamate 

Diphenyl-p-phenylenediamine  

Bismuth  dimethyldithiocarbamate 

3-(Hexahydro-4,7-methano-indan-5-yl)-I,l-dimethylurea 

N-Trichloromethylthioph  thallmide 

Propyl  eth»l-n-butyl  thiocarbamate 

Zinc  salt  of  2-mercaptobenzothiazole 

Dipenlamethylene  thiuram  hexasulfide 

Piperonylbutoxide  in  solvent  vehicle 

2,  6-Dichloro-4-nitroaniline 

Dinitro(l-methylheptyl)- phenyl  crotonatS 

2-(2.4.5-Trichlorophenoxy)-proplonic  a  cid 

Copper  dimethyl  dithiocarbamate    

o.S-DichloroS-formy!  acrylic  acid 

2-Sec  -butyl-4.6-dinitrc  phenol 

Phenyl-S-naphthylamine 

Tubatoxin 

Biphenyl 

9,10-Anthraquinone 

l-<l-Naphthyl)-2-thiourea 

Diphenylacetonilrile _ 

l-Naphthalene  acetic  acid 

3-Acetyl-6-methyl-2.4-pyrandione 1 

1 -Naphthalene  acetamide 

Oiphenylcarbonate  .  

Monochloroace  tic  acid 

Dimethyl  arsinic  acid 

p-Phenyl  phenol ., 

0- Phenyl  phenol  .  

Copper-8-hydroxy  quinoline 

Anhydroglucochloral 

Phenyl  mercuric  acetate 


p-Methoxyphenylacetic  acid 

Ferric  nitrosodimethyl  dithiocarbamate  and  tetramethyl  thiuram  disulfide. 

Zinc  dibutyl  dithiocarbamate..   .   

2.6-Dichloro-4-nitro  aniline .     

Sym.  dibeta-naphthyl-p-phenylene  diamine 

N-Cyclohexyl-2-benzothiazole  sulfenamide 

Zinc  dimethyl  dithiocarbamate.. 

Selenium  dimethyl  dithiocarbamate 

N-oxydiethylenebenzcthiazole-2-sulfenamide 

Cadmium  diethyl  dithiocarbamate 

p-lsopropoxydiphenylamine. 


Hydroquinone  monobenzyl  ether 

(Thiodiphenylamine)  dibenzo-1.4-thiazine. 

Nickel  dibutyl  dithiocarbamate.. 

.do. 


Sodium  bithonolate  disodium  2.2'-thio  bis(4,6-dichlorophenoxide) 

2.4a,7-Trihydroxy-I-methyl-8-methylenegibb-3-ene-1.10-carboxylic  acid  1—4  lactone.. 

Dimethyl  dithiocarbamic  acid  dimethyl  amm.  salt 

a-(2,4-Dichlorophenoxy) propionic  acid 

a-{2, 5-dichlorophenoxy) propionic  acid 

p-Chlorophenyl-p-chlorobenzene  sulfonate 

Triphenyl  Tin  Acetate 

lsopropyl-N(3-chlorophenylVcarbamate 

2-<2. 4-Dichlorophenoxy)-propionic  acid 

l-lsopropyl-3-methyl-S-pyrazolyl-dimethyl  carbamate 

2-lmidazolidinone. . .   

2.4,5,4  -Tetrachlorodiphenyl  sulfone 

l,3,4,5,6.7.8.8-Octachloro-3a,4,7.7a-Hexahydro-4,7-methanophthalen 

2.4-Dichlorophenyl  benzene  sulfonate  

lndole-3-acetic  acid 

4-Dimethyl3mino-3.5-xylenol 

6.7.8,9.10,10-Hexachloro-l,5.5a.6.9,9a-hexhydro-6.9-methano-2,3.4-benzo    dioxathiepin- 
3-oxide. 


Dosage 

mg./l(g.    Vehicle! 

P.p.m. 

464     0.5-percent  gelatin 

1.298 

464 do 

1.400 

21.5 do 

82 

46.4 to 

158 

1.000 to 

10 to 

21.5 to 

3.000 
2S 
60 

10 to 

32 

100 to 

323 

46.4 to 

149 

21.5 to 

82 

100 to 

323 

100 to 

260 

46.4 do 

158 

464    ..    do 

1.577 

100 to 

377 

10 do 

30 

21.5 do.. 

73 

21.5    Ois.  H:0 

73 

1.000    DMSO 

3.385 

10    0.5  percent  gelatin 

34 

464 to 

1.492 

215 do 

603 

100    Cornoil 

323 

1.000    0.5  percent  gelatin 

3.385 

100    ...  do          

300 

464 to 

1,112 

215- to 

603 

1  to 

3 

46.4 to 

121 

46.4 do... 

168 

21.5 to 

56 

2.15 to 

7 

464 to 

1,206 

1  do 

3 

215  .....do.. 

517 

464 do 

1.206 

2.15 do... 

6 

215 to 

560 

215 to 

517 

100 to 

240 

464 to 

1,298 

100 do • 

260 

46.4    Dis.HiO 

149 

46.4 do 

121 

464   0.5  percent  gelatin 

1.400 

100 do 

280 

1.000 to 

2.800 

10 to 

28 

10 to 

24 

215 do 

560 

100 to 

240 

1.000 to 

2.600 

215 to 

731 

100 do 

280 

215 do 

692 

4.6 do 

15 

10 do 

34 

464  .....do 

1.492 

21.5 do 

65 

1.000 to 

3.000 

464 do 

1.492 

215 do 

560 

46.4 to _ 

158 

0.1  to 

0.20 

2.15 to 

7 

464 do 

1.298 

100 do 

260 

100 to 

260 

46.4 do 

93 

464 to 

1.019 

0.464 to 

1.206 

464 do 

1.118 

10 do 

2 

0.0215    Dis  HjO            

0.0603 

215    0.5  percent  gelatin 

646 

100 do 

260 

0.215 do... 

0.646 

1,000 to 

2.400 

215 to 

646 

100 do... 

300 

2.15 do 

6 

1  do 

3 

<  Used  during  stomach  tubing  period  only. 

Note:  I,  insecticide;  F,  fungicide;  H,  herbicide;  R,  rodenticide;  and  IC.  industrial  compound. 


TABLE  4.— EXPERIMENTAL  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  REQUIRE  ADDITIONAL  EVALUATION 


Compound 

No.    Common  name 


Use     Chemical  name 


Dosage 

mg./hg. 


Vehicle ! 


027  Piperonylbutoxide I 

028  Piperonyl  sulfoxide I 

049  SDDC F 

052  o.p'-ODD I 

059  Monu'on H 

067  p.p'-DDO... i 

068  Ethyl  tellurac F 

072  Perthane I 

073  Chloranil F 

081  VancidePB F 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


a-  |2-(2-n-Butoxyethoxy)-ethoxy|-4,5-methylenedioxy-2-propyl  toluene 100 

l,2-Methylenedioxy-2  |Z-octyl  suifinyl  propylj-benzene 46. 4 

Sodium  diethyldithiocarbamate 215 

2-<o-Chlorophenyl)-2-(p-cholorophenyl)-l,l-dichloroethane 215 

3-(p-Chlorcphenyl).  1,1 -dimethyl  urea 215 

2-2-Bis(p-chk)rophenyl>-l,l.dichloroetliane 100 

Tellurium  disthyldithiocarbamate 46. 4 

U-Bis(p-ethylphenyl)-2,2-dichloroethan« 215 

Tetrachloro-p-benzoquinone 215 

l,2,3-Trichloro-4,6-dinitrobenzene 46.4 


0.5-percent  gelatin. 
do 

Dis.  H:0 

0.5  percent  gelatin. 

do 

to 

to 

do 

do 

DMSO 


P.p.m. 


300 
HI 
692 
560 
517 
300 
149 
815 
646 
121 


11000 


Compound 

No.    Commo) 


083  Redax  . 

088  Ledate. 

097  Omal;  d4wicida2S. 

110  Azobans  ne 

124  Cyanamj 

127  Vancida. 

134  Ethyl  tui 

149  Zaclran. 

156  CCC. 


lids. 


>  Used  during  stotiach 
Nota:  I,  insectlcid ) 


Compound 


Untreated 

Control.  00 

Untreated 

Control,  OE 

Untreated 

Control,  OF 

Untreated 

Control,  C'. 

ftelalin..  -.- 

Control-  - 

Total 

Negative  control. 


'  Strain  X=(C57B1  6  x  CjH/Anf)Fi;  strain  Y=(C57B1.6  x  AKR)Fi. 


Compound 


Etiiyl  Carbamate  -. 

Ettiylena  imine 

MitroM 

Aramite 

Olhydrosafrole 

Isosafrole 

Satrole 


iStramX=(C57Bl 
•  Adenomas  ot  the 


Compound 


PCNB 

P.p'-ODT 

Mirex 

Avadex 

Bis(2-chloroelhyl)  ether. 

Ethyl  Selenac 

ETU 

N-<2-Hydroxyethyl)  hydr. 

Chlorobenzilate 

Bis(2-Hydroxyeth71)dith|o- 
carbamic  acid  polassiu  <\ 
salt 


Strobane. 
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TABLE  4.— EXPERIMENTAL  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  REQUIRE  ADDITIONAL  EVALUATION— Continued 
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Us«     Chemical  nama 


Dosage 

mg./kg.    Vehicle  > 


P.  p.m. 


.  IC  N-Nitrosodiphenylamine.  

F  Lead  Dimethyldithiocarbamato 

F  2,4,6-Trichlorophenol 

H  Diphenyldimide.- 

H  Calcium  cyanamlde 

F  2,2-Thio  bis(4.6-dichlorophenor) 

F  Tetraethyl  thiuram  disulfide 

I  4-0imethylamino-3,5-xylyl-methyl  carbamate. 

H  2-Chloroethyl  trimethyl-ammonium  chloride.. 


1,000    OMSO 3,769 

46.4    0.5  percent  gelatin uq 

100 do 260 

21.5 do 56 

100 do 240 

46.4 do Ill 

100 do 323 

4.65 do 11 

21.5 do 65 


tubing  period  only. 
;  F,  fungicide:  H,  herbicide;  R,  rodenticide;  and  IC,  industrial  compound. 


TABLE  5.— TUMORS  AMONG  NEGATIVE  CONTROL  MICE 


Compound 
number 


Mice  at  term 


Total  mice 
necropsied 


Weeks  at  term 


Hepatomas 


Pulmonary 
tumors 


Lymphomas 


Total  mice 
with  tumors 


Strain!      Male       Female       Male      Female       Male       Female       Male       Female       Male       Female       Male 


Female       Male 


Female 


X 
Y 
X 
Y 
X 
Y 
X 
Y 
X 
Y 
X 
Y 


14 
18 
15 
18 
12 
18 
16 
17 
16 
18 
73 


16 
16 
17 
13 
18 
17 
16 
14 
16 
15 
83 
75 


17 
18 
15 
18 
14 
18 
17 
18 
16 
18 
79 
90 


18 
17 
18 
15 
18 
18 
17 
15 
16 
17 
87 
82 


78 
78 
80 
80 
81 
81 
82 
83 


88 
89 

78 
78 
80 
80 
81 
81 
82 
83 


2 
2 
2 
3 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
2 
5 
10 


6 
5 
5 
3 
4 
2 
7 
3 
0 
3 

22 
16 


TABLE  6.— TUMORS  AMONG  POSITIVE  CONTROL  MICE 


Compound 
number 


Mice  at  term 


Total  mice 
necropsied 


Weeks  at  term 


Hepatomas 


Pulmonary 
tumors 


Lymphomas 


Total  mice 
with  tumors 


Strain'       Male       Female       Male       Female       Male       Female       Male       Female       Male       Female 


Male       Female       Male 


Female 


34 
78 
89 
122 
160 
161 
162 


9 

15 

4 

1 

0 

0 

16 

17 

16 

IS 

18 

17 

14 

17 


13 

18 

14 

3 

0 

0 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

14 

16 


20 
22 
17 
16 
18 
18 
16 
17 
17 
17 
18 
17 
17 
17 


23 
19 
15 
11 
18 
18 
17 
16 
17 
18 
16 
16 
16 
17 


71 
73 
78 
77 
54 
53 
81 
78 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 


69 

74 
77 
77 
58 
60 
78 
81 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 


8 

14 

IS 

9 

16 

16 

6 

1 

10 

8 

5 

2 

11 

3 


12 

5 

11 

2 

18 

17 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

16 

16 


6 
15 
IS 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
5 
3 
0 
0 
0 


6 
17 
15 
10 
0 
0 
1 
3 
5 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 


I  XCiH  An()F,:  strain  Y=(C57B1  6xAKR)F,. 
I-  arderian  gland  were  found  in  24  mice. 


'  Carcinomas  of  the  thyroid  were  found  in  64  mice. 


1 
6 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 


13 
20 
16 
16 
16 
16 
7 
2 
12 
11 
8 
4 
11 
3 


19 
18 
IS 
11 
18 
17 
8 
4 
7 
6 
2 
0 
16 
16 


TABLE  7.-TUM0RS  AMONG  MICE  RECEIVING  EXPERIMENTAL  COMPOUNDS  WHICH  RESULTED  IN  A  HIGH  TUMOR  YIELD 


Compound 
number 


Mice  at  term 


Total  mice 
necropsied 


Weeks  at  term 


Hepatomas 


Pulmonary 
tumors 


Lymphomas 


Total  mice 
with  tumors 


Strain'     Male       Female       Male      Female       Male      Female       Male       Female       Male       Female       Male       Female 


Male 


Female 


60 

65 

96 

98 

109 

129 

153 

154 

168 


170  X 
Y 

171  X 
Y 


14 
16 
17 
18 
0 
0 
IS 
16 
11 
15 
16 
17 
14 
18 
17 
18 
12 
16 


14 
IS 
10 
18 


18 
17 
11 
13 

0 
0 
16 
14 
18 
17 
14 
14 
18 
13 
17 
16 
17 
18 


17 
16 
17 
18 


18 
17 
18 
18 
18 
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iStrain=(C57Bl,6X  3H/AnOFl,  strain  Y=(S7B1/6XAKR)F1. 
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TABLE  8.-RELATIVE  RISK  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TUMORS  AMONG  MICE  TREATED  WITH  POSITIVE  CONTROL  COMPOUNDS  WHEN  COMPARED  TO  NEGATIVE  CONTROLS 


Hepatomas 


Pulmonary  tumors 


Lymphomas 


Total  mice  with  tumors 


Compound 


Compound    Strain 


Male 


Female 


Sum 


Male 


Female 


Sum 


Male 


Female 


Sum 


Male 


Female 


Sum 


Ethyl  Carbamate. 


Ethylene  imine. 


Amitrol. 


Aramite 


Dihydrosatrole. 


Isosafrole. 


Satrole 


M 

X 

1  5. 72 

CO 

'  20. 61 

'9.06 

'6.07 

Y 

.      '  26.  52 

'24.65 

'15.84 

Sum 

.      Ml. 66 

1 40. 07 

'15.17 

'10.57 

78 

X 

.      '52.15 

<"2 
14.30 

'  80. 91 

'83.982 

Y 

.      '19.69 

■18.08 

'21.2% 

Sum 

.      '  29. 65 

'  45.  76 

'  32. 94 

'  36.  028 

89 

X 

.      1  55.  52 

CO 

'101.68 

0 

Y 

.    '102.60 

■  633.  89 

'183.09 

0 

Sum 

.      '  74. 33 

'1.150.55 

1 139.  42 

0 

122 

X 

15.21 

(-') 

'5.79 

0 

Y 

1.41 

0 

1.47 

0 

Sum 

.       23.56 

5.12 

'3.78 

0 

106 

X 

'11.78 

0 

'11.78 

3  4.52 

Y. 

.      '13.91 

4.66 

'  10. 83 

3.37 

Sum 

.      '12.72 

4.66 

'  11.26 

'3.82 

Ifil 

X 

3.43 

(0 

»4. 18 

3.06 

Y      .... 

2.51 

0 

2.31 

0 

Sum 

>  3.  OS 

5.28 

>3.32 

1.80 

16? 

X 

.     '14.88 

CO 
'  597. 67 

'  24. 53 

0 

Y 

3. 75 

'  15.56 

0 

Sum 

'8.  52 

1,069.85 

'19.86 

0 

'8.97 

'159.00 

'28  52 

'  748. 43 

'159.00 

'256.93 

0 

0 

0 

2.19 

5.89 

4.00 

'  10.62 

3  7.05 

'8.70 

2.34 

0 

1.61 
0 
0 
0 


'7.24 
1  30.  78 
'15.22 
'135.39 
'37.30 
'  59.  66 

0 

0 

0 

1. 

2. 

2. 


.30 
.73 

.00 


'6.74 
'4.48 
'5.42 

2.79 

0 

1.73 

0 

0 

0 


1.04 
'23.51 
'5.04 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.11 

1.86 

1.31 

0 

1.40 

1.23 

0 

1.34 

1.16 

5.42 

2.14 

0 

0 

0 


.17 
.41 
.35 

.59 
.79 


3. 

1. 

2. 

0 

4. 

2. 

0 

0 

0 

1.69 

0 

1.20 

1.69 

1.50 

1.59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2.07 
'6.05 
'3.29 
0 

3.77 
1.87 
0 

2.07 
1.04 
1.48 
0 

1.29 
1.44 
1.55 
1.48 
.94 
2.24 
1.37 
0 
0 
0 


'4.60 
'  37. 02 

'9.35 
'28.11 

'44.OT 

'  16.  87 

>  29.80 

'2.35 

2.02 

.73 

1.40 

'5.81 

'7.99 

'6.83 

2.07 

1.51 

1.81 

14.52 

1.09 

3  2.51 


'  40. 53 

>  124. 16 

'57.84 

CO 

CO 

'  259.  35 

CO 

'117.44 

'159.79 

'8.37 

3.63 

'5.79 

'6.68 

'5.23 

'5.93 

1.61 

0 

1.13 
CO 
'  110.73 

CO 


'10.99 
'58.36 

■  19.10 
'52.11 

'184.81 
'80.87 

■  30.  22 
'50.22 

■  40.16 
'3.88 

1.75 

'2.82 

'6.21 

'6.60 

'6.40 

1.91 

1.20 

1.61 

>7.55 

'4.99 

'6.19 


'  Re'ati've*risk'ca[culated'as  Infinite.  This  figure  may  result  from  the  absence  of  tumors  in  the  control  group  and  is  not  necessarily  significant. 
3  Increased  tumor  yield  significant  at  0.05  level. 


STATEMENT    ON    DEPARTMENT    OF 
DEFENSE   RESEARCH   ACTIVmES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Defense  proposes  to  spend 
$48.6  million  on  social  and  behavioral 
science  research  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Of  this  amount.  $5.2  million  is  for  studies 
with  foreign  policy  implications  and  $7.5 
million  is  for  foreign  area  research.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  de- 
voted considerable  study  to  this  and  oth- 
er aspects  of  the  Pentagon's  research 
program.  As  a  result  of  the  study,  I  am 
convinced  that  Congress  should  make 
some  drastic  revisions  in  that  program. 
The  proposed  authorization  for  De- 
partment of  Defense  research  is  included 
in  S.  1192,  now  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  have 
submitted  a  statement  of  my  views  on 
these  activities  to  the  committee  and.  in 
the  light  of  the  general  interest  in  this 
subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  statement  and  related  information 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  J.  W.  Fttlbright  Sub- 
mitted TO  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Concerning  the  Depart- 
ment OF  Defense  Research  Authoriza- 
tion Request  Contained  in  S.  1192,  April 
29,   1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  certain  aspects  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  research  program  to  be 
authorized  by  S.  1192. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  Ccmmittee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  cJevoted  a  great  deal 
of  study  to  Department  of  Defense  research 
programs  involving  foreign  policy  matters. 
As  a  result  of  this  study  I  am  convinced  that 
Congress  should  drastically  revise  the  De- 
partment's social  science  research  operations. 
I  hope  that  the  Committee,  in  appraising  the 
budget  request  for  research,  will  take  a  hard 
look  at  each  project  in  the  field  of  the  social 
sciences,  being  conducted  abroad,  by  the  so- 
called  "think  tanks,"  and  financed  vinder  the 
college  subsidy  program.  Project  Themis.  If 
the  Committee  goes  over  these  programs  item 
by  item.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  see  clear- 
ly the  need  for  substantial  Improvements. 
Let  me  discuss  briefly  several  aspects  of 
this  research  program. 

According  to  information  provided  by  the 
Defense  Department,  a  total  of  $45.4  million 


will  be  spent  on  social  and  behavioral  science 
research  in  FY  1969.  $48.6  million  is  budget- 
ed for  FY  1970.  Of  this,  $5.2  mllUon  is  for 
studies  with  foreign  policy  implications,  and 
$7.5  million  is  for  foreign  area  research.  I 
ask  to  have  printed  following  my  statement, 
a  listing  of  the  unclassified  social  and  be- 
havioral science  research  projects,  by  cate- 
gory, and  a  compilation  of  the  research  proj- 
ects underway  in  foreign  countries. 

The  ballooning  of  military  financed  re- 
search in  non-military  areas  is  seen  by  what 
is  taking  place  in  Thailand.  The  bibliography 
of  recent  Department  of  Defense  research  in 
Thailand  is  63  pages  long,  listing  508  sepa- 
rate reports.  An  article  by  Stanley  Karnow  in 
the  January  20,  1969  Washington  Post  re- 
ported from  Bangkok  that,  "About  a  dozen 
different  research  firms  employing  nearly  200 
American  specialists  spend  some  $11  million 
a  year  in  Department  subsidies  on  various 
projects  here."  The  following  are  a  few  exam- 
ples: 

(11  Directory  of  the  Social  Sciences  In 
Thailand. 

1 2 )  Social  Structure  and  Shifting  Agricul- 
ture— The  White  Meo. 

(3)  Blue  Book  of  Coastal  Vessels  in  Thai- 
land. 

(4)  Studies  of  Bladder  Stone  Disease  in 
Thailand. 

(5)  Tests  of  the  Gama  Goat  in  Thailand. 
Defense    financed    foreign    area    research 

continues  unchecked  despite  the  Project 
Camelot  fiasco  of  several  years  ago  and  more 
recent  incidents  in  Sweden,  Japan,  and 
India.  In  the  next  fiscal  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  proposes  to  spend  $7,547,- 
000  on  research  about  foreign  areas.  Yet  only 
$125,000  is  budgeted  for  external  research  by 
the  agency  responsible  for  our  nation's  for- 
eign affairs,  the  Department  of  State.  The 
entire  budget  lor  the  State  Department's 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  is  only 
two-thirds  the  $6.2  million  budgeted  by  the 
Defense  Department  for  foreign  policy  re- 
search. It  is  obvious  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  Is  involved  in  many  research  activ- 
ities simply  because  it,  and  not  the  Federal 
agency  with  proper  jurisdiction,  has  the 
money  available. 

A  panel  of  the  Defense  Science  Board, 
whose  recommendations  for  increased  activ- 
ities bv  the  Defense  E>epartment  in  the 
behavioral  and  social  sciences  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  Dr.  John  S.  Poster.  Jr..  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  has 
stated  that  the  military  has  a  responsibility 
to  wage  "peacefare."  I,  for  one,  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  United  States  involved  militarily 
in  waging  "peacefare"  around  the  world  any 
more  than  I  wish  to  see  us  wage  warfare. 
Judging  from  the  titles  at  some  current  re- 


search projects,  I  fear  that  "peacefare,"  as 
conceived  by  the  military  oriented  social  sci- 
entists, means  Pax  Americana,  and  inevitable 
involvement  by  the  United  States  in  internal 
disputes  of  countries  all  over  the  world. 

Research  projects,  such  as  the  following, 
to  be  carried  out  under  authority  of  this  bill 
are  more  likely  to  lead  to  additional  Vlet- 
nams  than  to  a  realistic  assessment  of  our 
proper  role  In  the  world : 

(1)  Conflict   Contingencies  in   the    1970*8. 

(2)  Prediction  of  International  Military 
Capabilities  and  Events. 

(3)  Alternative  Suategies  for  Insurgent 
Conflicts. 

(4)  U.S.  Army  Psychological  Operatlona 
Requirements  Worldwide. 

(5)  Capabilities  and  Interests  Study. 

(6)  Studies  in  the  Processes  of  Political 
Development  and  Revolutionary  Behavior. 

( 7 1  Ideology  and  Behavior. 

All  too  many  of  these  studies— underway 
and  proposed — Indicate  that  the  Pentagon 
planners  have  not  learned  any  lessons  from 
Vietnam,  but  that  they  are  busily  engaged 
in  blueprinting  strategies  where  our  mili- 
tary will  play  the  key  role  in  trying  to  main- 
tain order  in  a  disorderly  world.  I,  for  one, 
do  not  want  the  Senate  to  encourage  the 
planning  of  more  Vietnams. 

Another  aspect  of  the  military  research 
program  which  merits  a  drastic  reduction  Is 
research  carried  out  by  foreign  institutions, 
primarily  colleges  and  universities.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Defense  Department.  440  research 
projects  are  now  underway  in  44  foreign 
countries  throughout  the  non-Communist 
world.  Here  are  a  few  examples: 

France — "Nervous  Process  Underlying  Be- 
havior and  Learning" — $50,000. 

Greece — "Aftershocks  and  Crustal  Struc- 
ture In  Greece" — $145,000. 

Iran — Nutritional  Studies  (Iran) — $70,000. 

Israel — "Investigation  of  Leadership  Quali- 
ties of  Kibbutz-Raised  Young  Men'  — 
$50,000. 

Lebanon — "Factors  Associated  with  Cul- 
tural Change" — $238,000. 

There  is  trouble  aplenty  over  military  re- 
search being  carried  out  in  our  own  educa- 
tional institutions  and  there  is  no  need  to 
ask  for  the  same  kind  of  trouble  In  44  other 
countries.  Unless  the  brakes  are  put  on  this 
program,  more  incidents  are  inevitable.  A 
compelling  need  in  our  foreign  affairs  today 
is  to  make  the  American  presence  abroad 
less  visible.  We  do  not  accomplish  that  by 
linking  foreign  universities  to  our  military 
establishment.  Most  of  this  research  has 
little,  if  any,  direct  bearing  on  the  proper 
role  of  the  armed  forces  or  could  not  be 
carried  out  in  a  domestic  institution.  I  urge 
the  Committee  to  phase  out  all  but  the  es- 
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s«ntlal  forelgn-Uased  reaearch  m  rapidly  m 

Another  area  -which  deaervea  the  careful 
attenUon  of  th«(  Committee  la  that  of  the 
'•think  tanka"— the  16  Federal  Contract  Re- 
search Centers  Where  over  $300  million  In 
Defense  funds  are  being  spent  this  year.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  found  evi- 
dence of  much  '  duplication  and  waste  of 
taxpayers'  mone^  In  the  small  part  of  the 
"think  tank"  activity  It  looked  at.  These 
InatltuUons,  supjjorted  In  meet  Instances  al- 
most entirely  by  Defense  contracts,  should  be 
kept  under  muchi  cloeer  scrutiny  by  the  Con- 
gress since  the  Dtfense  Department  Is  seem- 
ingly Incapable  qf  doing  the  Job. 

During  lt«  Investigation  of  the  1964  Inci- 
dents In  the  Gult  of  Tonkin,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatjons  was  refused  access  to  a 
study  prepared  b^r  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analysis,  with  De^fense  funds.  The  study,  re- 
laUng  to  the  decision  making  proceaa  lead- 
ing to  the  United; States  response,  could  pos- 
sibly shed   light  pn  a  confused  period  and 
help  avoid  future  istampedes  In  time  of  crisis. 
But   the   Issue   h«re   is   far   more   Important 
than  whether  or  fcot  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  Is  given  this  one  report.  No 
congressional    committee   should   be   denied 
copies  of  any  res*rch  reports,  paid  for  *rith 
taxpayer*',  money,  except  on  grounds  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege.  |  hope  your  Committee  will 
correct  this  probl*n  and  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment on  this  poldt  for  Its  consideration. 

In  1967  the  D^artment  of  Defense  ini- 
tiated Project  THtMIS.  whose  purpose  U  "to 
stimulate  the  development  of  additional  cen- 
ters of  defense-revielant  research."  Dr.  Poster 
told  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  last 
year  that  THEMIB  could  provide  "a  wider 
geographical  distribution  of  Defense  research 
funds  favoring  institutions  and  areas  which 
do  not  now  receive  substantial  support " 
Translated,  this  mjeans  a  direct  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  higher  «ducatlon.  One  reason  for 
the  widespread  tu  ■moll  we  now  have  in  our 


Project  title 


Beliefs  ind  habits  of 

significance  tor 
US.   Army   psychological 

worldwide. 


colleges  is  their  too  obvious  association  with 
the  military  establishment. 

Twenty-seven  million  dollars  was  budgeted 
for  THEMIS  in  1967;  •28.5  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  FY  1969,  and  the  budget  re- 
quest for  FY  1970  is  $33  million.  This  amount 
will  support  conUnuation  of  92  projects  at 
52  universities  and  colleges,  and  allow  initia- 
tion of  an  additional  25  projects.  One  area  In 
which  the  Defense  Department  solicits  re- 
search proposals,  the  THEins  promotion 
pamphlet  states,  is  in  «  .  .  .  the  evaluation 
of  the  reliabUity  and  validity  of  current  na- 
tional security  forecasting  procedures,  and 
the  systematic  interpretation  and  selection  of 
strategic  and  tactical  signals  relevant  to 
deterrence,  escalation,  crisis  management  and 
multilateral  military  activities."  That  covers 
quite  a  bit  of  territory. 

Of  the  top  500  defense  research  contractors 
99  are  educational  institutions,  led  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  which 
received  over  $119  million  in  Defense  funds 
last  fiscal  year.  I  ask  permission  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  hearing  record  the  latest  rank- 
ing of  nonprofit  recipients  of  research 
contracts. 

The  increasing  dependence  of  colleges  and 
universities  on  the  Defense  Department 
largesse  is  not  a  healthy  situation  for  the 
institutions,  the  students,  or  for  our  free 
society.  The  type  of  thinking  that  assumes  a 
role  for  the  Defense  Department  in  subsidiz- 
ing higher  education,  however,  sees  no  con- 
flict between  the  role  of  the  academician  as 
a  teacher  and  independent  thinker  and  as 
a  hireling  of  the  Defense  Department.  As  a 
long-time  supporter  of  increased  Federal  aid 
to  education  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  con- 
cept of  government  assistance;  I  question 
here  only  the  means  and  the  methods  by 
which  aid  is  furnished.  The  Department  of 
Defense  is  not  the  proper  agency  to  carry  out 
an  aid  to  education  program  and  the  $33 
million  budgeted  for  THEMIS  In  FY  1970 
could  be  used  more  effectively  on  any  of  the 
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many  authorized  educational  programs  which 
are  sadly  underfunded.  I  urge  the  Commit- 
tee to  approve  only  the  amount  needed  to 
meet  existing  contract  obligations  under 
Project  THEMIS,  thus  starting  an  orderly 
phase-out  for  the  program.  This  should 
enable  a  reduction  by  one-half  or  more  In 
the  budget  request.  Perhaps  these  savings 
in  a  small  way.  will  help  make  it  more  feasi- 
ble to  assist  coUeges  and  universities  In  the 
manner  approved  by  the  Congress— through 
the  established  programs  of  aid  to  higher 
education. 

In  summary.  I  recommend  that  the  Com- 
mittee take  the  following  action  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  research  program: 

(1)  Reduce  the  authorization  request  for 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  by  at  least 
one-half; 

(2)  Phase  out  all  research  in  foreign  In- 
sUtuUons  not  involving  a  direct  essenOal 
military  requirement; 

(3)  Reduce  substantially  fxinda  for  the 
"think  tank"  operations  and  Institute  stricter 
controls  over  their  operations; 

(4)  Require  that,  upon  request,  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  be  furnished 
with  copies  of  any  research  report  prepared 
under  Department  of  Defense  auspices; 

(5)  Eliminate  funds  for  expansion  of 
Project  THEMIS  and  phase  out  the  program 
as  existing  contracts  expire. 

I  again  thank  the  Committee  for  this  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  this  program  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  take  appropriate  acUon  to 
correct  these  abuses. 

Proposed  Amei^jmekt  to  S.  1192 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  in  response 
to  any  request  made  to  him  in  writing  by  a 
committee  of  the  Congress,  promptly  sub- 
mit to  such  committee  a  copy  of  any  report 
study,  or  invesUgatlon  requested  by  such 
committee  If  such  report,  study,  or  investiga- 
tion was  made  in  whole  or  In  part  with  De- 
partment of  Defense  fimds. 


POLICy  PLANNING  STUDIES  WITH  FOREIGN  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 
SPONSOR:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  OCRD 
(Note:  Information  concerning  21  pfoiects  is  classified  and,  therefore,  not  included  in  this  listing] 


Project  description 


Contractor/investigator 


Previously 

initiated, 

underway 

in  fiscal 

year  1969 


Initial 

funding  in 

fiscal  year 

1969 


Planned  for 

fiscal  year 

1970 


certa  n  foreign  populations  of 
psycholog  cal  operations  (U). 

(^rations   requirements 


Classified. 


CRESS. 
CRESS. 


Development  of  critical  tariet  analysis  information 
tor  the  US.  strategic  psythological  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia.  ; 

DevelopmenI  of  methodoldgy  for  tactical  use  by 
psychological  operations  Jnjts. 

A  systematic  framework  for  ^ychological  operations. 
Internal  security 


CRESS. 


Combating   insurgent   infrastructure  in  Southeast 

Strategic  and  tactical  facfjrs  underlying  internal 

defense  and  development 
Utilization  of  military  assistahce  program  equipment 

by  developing  nations.       | 

Social  processes  relevant  tj  military  planning  for 
stability  studies  of  African  groups 

Changing  roles  of  the  military  in  developing  nations 

Assessment  of  cultural  meanings  through  associa- 
tive group  analysis  techniqije. 

Cultural  Information  and  Analysis  Center  (CINFAC). 

Eviluatlon  ol  the  impact  of  vi  lual  PSYOP  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea 

Research  on  civic  action  and  community  assistance 

programs  in  Panama. 
Fiasit)ility  study  of  a  system  for  debriefing  MAAG 

•Jvisors  (DebrieO. 

Development  of  concepts  ami  techniques  for  area 
training  (Area). 


CRESS. 
CRESS. 
CRESS. 


°';rj''f„*„'"''*l'"*'  '"i**""""  of  PSYOPS  knowledge  and  think- 
re*selrch  """"""   ""    """"'"«'    W**'"^    training. 

'''in"fS2.n.°„'j,'!"!""l'  '"  "*  "'•<*  «  ««•"''»'  e'emonts  of 
inrormation  to  collect  information  required  in  conduct  of  PSYOPS. 

Develop   practical   methodological  guidelines    enabling    PSYOPS 

deg"e^'of''^ur''^*  '"""''"  '"  """"^  '"^'  ""^^  reasonable 

■  ^'timV'f°Sm1  rsVo^y^'."*  '«"""'"'*"'^  '<"  US.  Army  PSYOPS  in 

^^ItHt  ?"  '^""^-  P"""<^>^»^  ant)    military    police   operations 

R««J  ?S  f,"""^^  '"'•'""  '^•'•"'«  »"<>  development, 
^^-n.    °" '"^J"!''''"  '°  e'i"""a»e  Communist  insurgent  move- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  Application  ol  findings  to  dissS 
environment  of  second  country  in  SEA  uissimiiar 

Analyses  of  processes  involved  in  internal  conflict CRESS 

Assess  capability  of  military  personnel  and  institutions  in  de-    CRESS 
veloping  nations  to  operate,  maintain,  support  equipmer^t  fur^ 
nished  under  Military  Assistance  Program  '^"'l""^"'  '"' 

''"ZVJ,'J?^\  ^d'"t'?tudS'  '""="""■  •'>'"*""«■ "" "'""'-  '''^■ 

Subcontracted  studies  of  changing  roles  of  military  establishments 

au^Z'^!!!!-.,^'^*  ?'  '•'''""'"•   ""   "l'«<'"K  culture  an" 
audience— Specific  information  on  foreign  societies 

mThnTfir"",'""'*"'  '*'''•*.*'•  *"*'y^'»  '*:'''ty  providing  infor- 
ulil^u^t^.  """=*'"'"«  ""•'«"  "«•»  and  cultures  to  quali- 
^'d^t?**^  Bnli  m"""?*^  "'  """«''*"«  f^YOPKtivitiescon- 
USfT  maintain  positive  disposition  toward  UNC/ 

'"JUi'r^ii?'!   «  tfchn'Ques.  and  procedures  that  contribute  to 
operational  effectiveness  of  miliUry  civic  action  programs 

br'efr/u^T,'","*""  "  ""•:'*'"""  ""  instruments  for  de- 
briefing US  miliUry  personnel  who  have  served  overseas  in 
military  assistance  program. 
Devetopment  for  behavioral  criteria  to  improve  effectiveness  of 


J49.000 
7,000 

7,000  . 


}2S.OOO 


•^"^SS 58  000 


CRESS. 
CRESS- 
CRESS. 


49.000 
77,000 
81,000 

77.000 
34,000 

34,000  . 

2.000  . 
93,000  . 

750,000  . 


50,000 
80,000 
85,000 

75,000 


CRESS. 


CRESS.. 

Human  Resources  Research  Office. 


do. 


45,000 
45,000  . 


100,000 
750,000 

70.000 

85.000 
69,000 
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Project  title 


Project  description 


Contractor/investigator 


Previously 

initiated.  Initial 

underway  iunding  in      Planned  for 

in  fiscal  fiscal  year       fiscal  year 

year  1969  1969                1970 


Program  of  Instruction  for  the  development  of  cul- 
tural self-awareness  (Cope). 

Factors  influencing  effectiveness  of  advisor-counter- 
part interactions  (Refract). 

United  States-Thai  security  guard  (ES-73) 


Human  Resources  Research  Office  . 


Development  of  generalized  method  for  repairing 
self-instructional  foreign  language  courses  (Auto- 
span). 

I  mplementation  and  modification  of  the  USMACTHAI 
adviser  debriefing  program  (Retocus). 

Overseas  Military  Posts  and  Communities  (Sojourn). 

Development  and  evaluation  of  a  Southeast  Asian 

cultural  assimilator. 
Guidelines   for  effective   management  of  foreign 

national  employees  of  the  U.S.  Army. 


Research  on  troop-community  relations,  Korea 

Research  on  troop-community  relations,  Thailand — 

Research  on  troop-community  relations,  Panama  — 

Impact  of  body  size  on  Korean  utilization  of  U.S. 
equipment  and  analysis  of  ROKA  Reserve  training. 

Socioeconomic  aspects  of  American  military  com- 
manders' control  of  goods  brought  into  a  develop- 
ing country. 

Sources  and  indicators  of  trends  in  the  Pacific  region.. 


Design,  production  and  evaluation  of  program  ot  audiovisual  in' 

struction  lor  development  ot  cultural  sell-awareness. 
Develop  operational  techniques  to  assess  effectiveness  of  advisor-  do. . 

counterpart  relations  and  identity  factors  that  influence  them. 
Assess  effect  ot  cultural  factors  on  performance  of  personnel  in-  do. 

volved  in  Thai  security  guard  program. 

Effort  organized  around  the  development  and  evaluation  ot  proto-  — do. 

type  course  in  Spanish. 

Develop  and  evaluate  techniques  lor  systematic  continuation  and     .   ..do. 

modification  of  adviser  debriefing  program  within  U.S.  Military 
Assistance  Command.  Thailand. 
Devetop  techniques  to  gather  information  pertinent  to  mangement,  do. 

organization  and  planning  lor  U.S.  military  communities  overseas. 
Compile  assimilator  and  evaluate  advantages  and  disadvantages  .   .     do. 

ot  using  this  as  a  principal  teaching  vehicle 
Survey  of  experiences  of  US.  supervisory  personnel  and  develop- do. 

ment  ot  data  bank  ot  critical  incidents  and  cultural  differences 

relevant  to  civilian  personnel  operations. 
Evaluate  and  further  develop  orientation  program  designed  to 

improve  relations  between  U.S.  soldiers  and  Koreans. 
Develop  and  test  orientation  program  designed  to  improve  rela- do 

tions  between  U.S.  soldiers  and  Thai  population. 
Develop  and  test  orientation  program  designed  to  improve  rela- do 

tions  between  U.S.  soldiers  and  Panamanians. 
Assess  implications  of  anthropometric  data  for  utilization  of  U.S. 

military  equipment:  and  preparation  of  casebook  analy;is  ot 

training  program  for  ROKA  Reserve  divisions,  assessment  of  im- 
plications tor  use  in  other  countries. 
Analysis  of  problem  of  military  control  of  materiel  introduced  into 

devekjping  countries. 

Develop  information  on  major  economic,  demographic  sociological    National  Academy  ot  Sciences, 
trends  in  Oceania. 


$113.600 »115,000 

45,000  23,000 

122,700  

113,600  138,000 


122,700 

68,000 


American  Institutes  for  Research. 


185,000 
90.000 


$70,000 


Rowland  &  Co. 


HRB  Singer,  Inc. 


65.000 

0 

«0 


23,000 
69,000 

185,000 
112.000 
70.000 
70.000 

80,000 


Subtotal 


2,534,600         105,000       2,804,000 


SPONSOR:  U.S.  ARMY  MEDICAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMMAND 


Comprehensive  epidemiologic  studies  in  developing    Study  of  disease  conditwns  and  vectors  in  selected  rural  populations.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

miintriAv  MlTrBO  DUCK,  WIU. 

A  sociomedical  study  of  the  Lisu  of  northern  Thailand.  Anthropological  fieldwork  among  the  Lisu  tribe University  of  I llinois,  E.  Paul 

Durrenbereer. 
The  culture  of  health  and  illness  in  a  Southeast  Asian    Beliefs  and  behavior  relating  to  health  and  illness  in  a  village  in    University  of  Pennsylvania, 


Thailand. 


(^rtrude  Marlowe. 


Interpersonal  perception  and  the  psychological  ad-    Study  ot  group  effectiveness  in  divergent  cultural  groups ""r^dter'  "'  "''"°'^'  ^'"^  ^ 

Soc'ialTtruc°tufe°and'"ecok)gy  ot  Red  Karen-Shan    Studyof  social  customs  and  attrtudes  in  relations  to  disease University  of  Illinois.  Frederick  K. 


$168,533 

0 
0 

8.440 


$43,687 


$115,000 

0 


interethnk:  relations  in  Province  Mai  Hongsorn 
(Thailand)  emphasizing  environmental  health 
aspects. 


Lehma 


Subtotal. 


176,973 


43,687  115,000 


SPONSOR:  NAVY,  OFFICE  OF  NAVAL  RESEARCH 


Anthropological  research  to  assist  Navy  strategic 
planning. 

A  technique  for  deriving  Navy  planning  information 
from  analysis  of  mass  media. 

The  development  of  a  method  for  forecasting  de- 
cisions and  actkjns  for  military  groups. 


I  mproved  Marine  Corps  training  for  civic  action,  civil 
affairs,  and  related  programs. 

Development  of  USMC  combined  action  capabilities 
for  Vietnam  and  future  contingencies. 

Environmental    forecasting    for    Navy    long-range 
planning. 

Identification  of  factors  influencing  the  effectiveness 
of  management  and  leadership. 

Factors  involved  in  modifying  hostile  attitudes 


University  ot  Texas,  I.  Buchler 


Investigator  will  combine  anthropological  variables  with  econo- 
metric techniques  in  order  to  conceptualize  and  predict  mobility 

in  foreign  military  hierarchies.  Will  be  completed  in  May  (1969). 
Make  content  analysis  of  Chinese  Communist  values,  attitudes, 

problems,  and  decisionmaking  by  analyzing  mass  media  output. 
Make  cross-national  data  base  analysis  ot  the  effects  ot  different 

military  postures  and  strategies  on  the  decisionmaking  ot  foreign 

military  groups;  research  will  also  be  conducted  on  the  predicted 

responses  of  these  groups  to  perceived  politico-military  threats. 
To  research  information  necessary  to  develop  a  valid  strategy  tor    Matrix  Corp.,  R.  Campball 

Marine  programs  designed  lor  training  personnel  to  interact 

with  indigeous  populatnns  in  counterinsurgency  environments. 

(infract  terminates  in  March  (1%9). 


Mental  Research  Institute,  J. 
Weakland. 

Western  Behavioral  Selene*  In- 
stitute, i.  Raser. 


Raduction  of  hostility  in  groups  to  enhance  team 

performance. 
Leadership  requirements  in  differing  organizational 

settings. 


Identification  of  variable  which  predict  international 

conflict. 
Comparativ*  toalysis  of  leadership  practices 


To  provide  informatran  useful  to  USMC  in  developing  pacification 
or  "other  war"  capabilities  to  utilize  in  limited  or  small  war 
situations. 

Conduct  research  to  obtain  a  more  precise  description  ol  future 
Internatnnal  environments  and  to  examine  the  implications 
which  these  descriptions  have  for  naval  mid-  and  long-range 
planning. 

Field  data  collection  on  the  training,  leadership  characteristics, 
preferences,  and  effectiveness  of  foreign  managerial  personnel 
and  trainees. 

Research  on  factors  which  determine  whether  attitude  change  ot 
Far  East  groups  is  based  upon  persuasive  communications  on 
strategic  issues. 

Research  conditions  which  produce  hostility  or  cooperation  among 
individual  and  groups  from  different  nations. 

This  proiect,  completed  December  1968,  was  conducted  to  deter- 
mine how  worker  behavior  and  leadership  styles  vary  between 
national  groups  as  a  lunction  of  the  structure,  personnel, 
values,  etc.,  of  the  organizations  ol  which  they  work. 

Trend  analysis  of  China  in  its  relation  with  the  great  powers  and 
selected  medium  powers  from  1922  until  the  present. 

Research  on  effects  of  different  types  of  leadership  on  the  pro- 
ductivity and  morale  ol  Far  Eastern  groups  in  order  to  improve 
training  programs  for  U.S.  Navy  personnel  who  will  train, 
supervise,  or  work  with  these  groups. 


Human  Sciences  Research  Inc., 
M.  D.  Havron. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Aircraft  Co., 
D.  N.  Ivanoft, 


University  of  Rochester.   B.    M. 
Bass. 

University  of  Maryland.  £. 
McGinnies. 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  A. 

Pepitone. 
University  ot  Missouri.  8.  Biddla. 


$22,000 
28,000 

18.000 


•25.000 


45,000 


$25,000 


70,000 


8,000 
0 


$94,000  95,000 


50,000 

20,000 

0 


Stanford  University,  R.  North 

Western  Washington  SUte  College, 
R.  Meade. 


25,000 
10.000 


Total. 


146.300 


94,000  295.000 


See  footnotes  at  ead  of  tabte 
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Project  title 


Innovation  and  social 
I  nformaf ion  system  (or  a 
Comparative  analysis  ot 


m 

Methodology  (or  analysii 

ments. 
Behavior  norms:  Japanesi 


Research   to   Improve 
European  countries. 
Transfer  o(  technology  un 
Political  functions  of  the 
and  North  Africa. 


cha|ige  in  developing  countries, 
lysis  of  a  closed  society. . . 

ilitary  career  patterns 

o(  internal  social  move- 

and  American  youth 

la^uage  training— Western 


Simulation  studies  of 

stress. 
Research  on  special  persoitiel 

USAF.  ' 


communication  behavior  under 
utilization  problems  o( 


Cultural  di((erences  In  trai  i 


Perception  aniireat,  eval 
sienmakingr  • 


li  ation 


Studies  in  the  processes  o( 
revolutionary  behavior. 


lolitical  development  and 


Training  system  for  e(fectii|e 

military  personnel. 
Information   system    for 

analysis  of  data  on   Eaitern 

leaders. 
Data  analysis  center  for 

(mainly  Far  East  and 


pdating.    retrieval   and 
Eurpoean  political 

conlparative  study  o(  leaders 


I  SE)  ), 


Total  funding  (estim  tes) 


Himalayan  border  countries  project 


Cross-national   stucles  o( 
resolution. 


Human  interaction  and  com 


Social  change  as  a  result  o( 


Subtotal 
Cultural  change  in  deveiopinrsocieties  (THEHiiS).! 


Nonverbal  communication  crc  >S' 


See  footnotes 
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May  1,  1969 


Project  description 


Contractor/investigator 


Previously 

initiated, 

underway 

in  fiscal 

year  1969 


Initial 

(unding  in  Planned  (ot 

fiscal  year  fiscal  year 

1969  1970 


Guidance  for  training  of  personnel  to  be  assigned  to  foreign  duty. . 
Method  for  coding  and  analyzing  data  on  a  strategic  area  (Chicom). 
Cooperation  with  friendly  foreign  military  forces 


ir  military  auspices, 
ilitary  in  the  Middle  East 


Providing  predictive  base  for  forecasting  social  movements  in 

selected  countries. 
.  Comparison  ot  attitudes  and  behavior  ot  the  youth  o(  2  countries 

tor  military  assistance  and  manpower  resource  purposes 
Update  training  materials  and  courses  in  Western  European  Ian- 
Cooperation  with  foreign  military  assistance  and  training  programs 
Improved  understanding  of  the  role  of  foreign  military  forces  in" 

stabilization  of  Middle  East. 

Use  of  foreign  national  students  in  communication  studies  of  stress 

in  laboratory  simulations. 
Develop  methods  tor  analyzing  behavior  and  performance  of  AF 
personnel  in  stressful  duties  (including  special  forces  and  sur- 
vival  and  resistance  in  captivity  situations) 

Cross-cultural  study  of  differences  in  training  techniques,  using 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rican  students 

Study  of  the  way  individuals  and  groups  including  civilian  popula- 
tions their  leaders  and  military  organizations  are  likely  to  re- 
spond to  the  threats  inherent  in  aerospace  warfare  and  other 
impending  dangers. 

Strategic  analysis  of  selected  developing  countries  from  documen- 
tary and  other  available  data. 

interaction  with  foreign    Development  of  realistic  training  programs  using  people  ol  different 
cultures  in  problem-solving  situations 
Provide  USAF  access  to  data  archive  on  Eastern  European  leader- 
snip  trends. 


Ing  task  approach 

of  stress  and  deci- 


-  Hebrew  University,  Israel,  Dr.  S. 

Eisenstadt. 
.  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Or.  C.  Y.  Gtock. 
.  University     of     California,     Los 
Angeles,  Dr.  0.  Grusky. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Holzner 

and  Yang. 
University   of    Maryland,   Dr.    E. 

McGinnies. 
Center   for   Applied    Linguistics, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Dr.  T.  Sebeok. 
Howard  University,  Dr.  D.  Spencer 
Operations  and  Polfcy  Research  ' 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  A.  Perl- 
mutter. 
Ohio  State  University,  H.  Quaran- 

telli. 
Preston  and  Associates,  J.  Monroe. 


New  York  University,  Dr.  J.  Weitz. 

Catholic  University,  Washington, 
DC,  A.  Frances. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute,  Kintner  and  Schwarts 

Tufts  University,  Dr.  B.  Wedge 


0 

0  . 
0  . 
0 
0  . 


0 

0  .. 

0  .. 
W  000 

0 

0 

$45,  000 

0 

43,000 

0 

70,000 

70,  000 

0 

0 

25,000 

67, 000 

68.000 

Developrnent  of  system  to  provide  000  and  academic  access  to 
available  data  on  leaders. 


University  of  Pittsburgh,  Prof 
Carl  Beck. 

University  ot  California,  Berkeley 
Dr.  0.  Nasatir. 


63,  000 

55,  000 
25,000 

70, 000 


62.000 

5  55.  000 
0 

80.000 


440.  000  405.  000 


SPONSOR:  ARPA  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES-DEFENSE  RESEARCH  DONE  IN  FOREIGN  AREAS 


conflict  dynamics  and 


Describe  political-social-economic  development  in  the  Himalayan 
border  states.  No  field  work  nownaking  place  in  India.  Research 
being  conducted  at  the  India  Office  Library  and  at  the  Institute 
of  Commonwealth  at  the  University  of  London.  Termination 
being  negotiated  by  agent. 

Present  understanding  of  bargaining  and  negotiating  behavior 
comes  from  research  done  solely  with  American  subjects  This 
project  cross-checks  such  knowledge  by  using  similar  data  from 
turopean  subjects  to  provide  American  military  personnel  with 
ability  to  deal  effectively  with  European  counterparts  Overseas 
Tx'Vres  A*  *'"'n97o''  '°'*'*''  "^''""^'^ '"  ^  cooperative  program 

""'"'""' Improve  ability  to  communicate  where  obstacles  such  as  language 

and  cultural  differences  exist.  Overseas  work  entails  validation 
of  previously  developed  techniques  tor  rapid  acculturation  of 
American  rnilitary  personnel  to  foreign  environments.  Expires 

I  lodernization To  determine  most  effective  uses  of  DOD  aid  to  developing  nations 

so  that  conflict  between  traditional  cultural  values  and  pressures 
toward  modernization  are  minimized.  Transfer  to  non-DOD 
agency  under  discussion. 


University  of  California,  Berkeley 
Dr.  Leo  Rose. 


UCLA,  Or.  Harold  Kelley. 


University  of   Illinois,   Dr.   Fred 
Fiedler. 


Kalamazoo  College,  Dr.  Stijlman 

Bradfield. 
Penn  State  University,  Dr.  George 

Guthrie. 
Princeton   University,    Dr.  Harry 

Eckstein. 
Rke  University,  Dr.  William  Mc- 

Cord. 


$80K   . 

lOOK 

0 

0  . 

0  . 

0  . 


DOD  IS  frequently  required,  through  aid  and  establishment  "oV 
bases,  to  make  massive  infusions  of  men  and  material  into 
traditional  societies.  This  project  studies  the  effects  of  such 
situations,  with  reference  to  ways  of  ameliorating  the  disruption 
which  sometimes  results  from  large-scale  American  militarv 
presence  overseas.  Work  has  taken  place  in  American  Micro- 
nesia, and  contract  will  transfer  to  Air  Force— which  has  large 
,.      ,  ,   ..  bases  in  this  area.  * 

cultural  studies Some  nonverbal  communicative  acts  i  e.,  gestures  and  facial 

expressions,  appear  to  be  common  to  all  cultures  while  others 
are  highly  culture-specific  in  their  meanings.  Understanding 
these  meanings  will  enable  American  military  personnel  to  com- 
municate more  effectively  n  foreign  societies.  No  further  work 
overseas  to  take  place  under  this  contract.  Money  to  be  used  for 
'^       t\m    """'"^  ^'*'"  °*  *"'"  ''**""  O'e'seas.  Expires 


University  of  kansasrDr.'Felix 
Moos. 


Langley  Porter  Institute,  Dr.  Paul 
Ekman. 


242K 
0     . 


S2K 


at  end  of  table. 
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(Note:  Information  concerning  21  projects  is  classified  and,  theretore,  not  included  in  this  listing) 
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Project  title 


Project  description 


Contractor/investigator 


Military  implications  ot  international  bargaining  and 
negotiations. 


Foreign  communication  and  defense - Describe  communication  mechanisms  ol  China  and  Soviet  Union 

and  develop  computer  simulation  ot  message  flow  so  as  to  pre- 
dict spread  ot  information  and  news  in  future.  Expires  September 
1969  ' 

Build  predictive  theories  of  bargaining  and  negotiating  processes 
to  avoid,  limit  and  resolve  military  conflict.  Increase  under- 
standing ot  the  relation  ot  such  processes  to  international 
politico-military  systems  through  development  and  use  ot 
computer  simulations.  Intermediate  results  in  use  by  Joint 
War  Games  Agency  and  Industrial  College  ot  the  Armed  Forces. 

Human  factors  in  modernization Originally  planned  as  foreign  study  of  peasant  societies  under- 
going development  and  modernization.  No  field  work  undertaken 
and  project  is  phasing  out  Expires  September  1969. 

Strategic  analysis  o(  social  conflict Continuation  ot  Dr  Schellings  work  to  improve  understanding  ot 

revolutionary  processes. 

Prediction  ol  international  military  capabilities  and    To  develop  quantitative  methodology  and  theory  for  use  ot  publ  icly 
events  available  data  (UN.,  news  media,  etc.)  to  improve  predictions 

and  understanding  of  actions  by  foreign  nations. 


MIT,  Dr.  Ithlel  Pool. 


SOC.  Or  Gerald  Shore 

Northwestern      University. 
Harold  Guetzkow. 


Dr. 


MIT,  Dr  Fred  Frey. 


Harvard  University.  Dr.  Thomas 

Schelling. 
University  of  Hawaii, Or.  R. 

Rummel. 
University  of  Southern  California, 

Dr.  Charles  McClelland. 
Yale  University,  Dr.  Bruce  Russett 


Subtotal. 
Total.... 


Previously 

initiated, 

underway 

in  fiscal 

year  1%9 

Initial 

tunding  in 

fiscal  year 

1%9 

Planned  for 

fiscal  year 

1970 

0 

0 

J250K  . 
125K  . 

0     . 

$1,1 36K 
94  K 

0 

75  K 

78  K 

130  K 

130  K 

80  K 

80K 

80  K 

80K 

740  K 

0 

1.598  K 

982K 

0 

1.598  K 

I  ARPA  funded. 
i  Funded  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
3  Funded  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
<  Partial  support. 


5  Planned. 


Note:  Dashes  ( )  indicate  not  applicable  or  that  project  is  completed:  0  indicates  project  is 

continuing,  although  funding  is  completed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SOCIALBEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  USING  INFORMATION  ABOUT  FOREIGN  AREAS 

SPONSOR:  ARMY,  OFFICE,  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  (ODCSOPS) 
(Note:  Information  concerning  20  Projects,  including  allProjects  sponsored  by  ARPA/AGILE,  ateclassified  and  not  included  in  this  listing) 


Project  title 


Project  description 


Contractor/investigator 


Previously 

initiated, 

underway 

in  fiscal 

year  1969 


Initial 

(unding  in  Planned  tor 

fiscal  year  fiscal  year 

1969  1970 


Strategic  analysis  ot  subsaharan  Africa,  1969(SASSA) 
(8  substudies). 

Strategic  analysis  ot  Europe,  1%9  (SAEUR)  (6  sub- 
studies). 

Strategic  analysis  ot  north  Atrica,  the  Middle  East, 
and  South  Asia,  1969  (SANESA)  (8  substudies). 

Strategic  Analysis  ot  Southeast  Asia,  1969  (SASEA) 
(8  substudies). 

Strategic  analyses  of  Latin  America,  1969  (SALA)  (5 
substudies). 

Strategic  analysis  of  northeast  Asia,  1969(SACNEA) 
(4  substudies). 

Theater  fire  support  concepts 

Conflict  contingencies  in  the  1970's 


United  States  and  regional  collective  security  ar- 
rangements (COLSEC)  (2  substudies). 

The  Pacific-Indian  Ocean  region  as  a  strategic  zone. 


Latin  American  nuclear  free  zone  (LANFZ). 


Vulnerabilities  o(  Communist  China  to  U.S.  Psycho- 
logical Operations. 
Strategic  Postures  Study  (SPOST) 


Includes  studies  ol  U.S.  strategic  interests,  environmental  trends, 
and  U.S.  policies  and  programs. 

Includes  studies  ot  French  foreign  policy,  European  trade  pros- 
pects, development  of  Siberia  and  Soviet-Japanese  trade. 

Includes  studies  ot  Algeria,  Yemen,  Indian  political  leadership, 
Cyprus,  and  Inter-Arab  relations. 

Includes  analyses  ot  Malaysian  foreign  policy,  regional  military 
cooperation,  and  Australian  foreign  and  military  policy. 

Includes  studies  of  strategic,  economic,  military,  and  other  aspects 
ot  Latin  American  positions  and  treaties. 

Includes  studies  of  aspects  of  China's  policies  and  changes  and 
analysis  of  Japanese  and  North  Korean  policies. 

Omitted  because  of  classification 

To  identity  those  minor  contingencies  which  would  occur  world- 
wide in  1972-79  period  and  would  require  U.S.  participation. 

Analyze  U.S.  policies  concerning  selected  existing  collective  secu- 
rity arrangements.  A  concept  of  selective  noninvolvement  will 
be  explored.  ,.     .        . 

Analysis  ot  the  impact  of  the  British  withdrawal,  technological 
advancements,  and  increased  Soviet  and  CHICOM  interest  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  region. 

Will  address  questions  concerning  U.S.  bases,  installations,  and 
activities  in  the  zone  ot  application  ot  LANFZ  Army  plans  lor  the 
defense  of  the  Panama  Canal 

Determination  and  assessment  of  vulnerabilities  ot  China  and 
methods  of  exploitation  by  U.S.  and  or  allied  PSYOPS. 

Work  supporting  a  continuing  Army  Staff  study  effort  to  analyze 
and  evaluate  alternative  postures  for  the  U.S.  the  U.S.S.R,.  and 
CPR  in  the  1968-80  period. 


RAC. 

RAC. 

RAC. 

RAC. 

RAC. 

RAC. 

RAC. 
RAC. 

RAC. 

RAC. 

RAC. 

RAC. 
SRI.. 


$70,500 
122. 300 

95, 300 
124.000 

93.000 
122. 400 


$15,000 
26.200 


$74,000 
128.000 

100,000 
130.000 
100,000 
130.000 


40,000 
35, 300 
29, 300 


60.000 
820,000 


860,000 


Total. 


1.507.500        145.800       1.522.000 


SPONSOR:  AIR  FORCE,  OFFICE,  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Japanese  rearmament  nuclear,  and  space  programs.  A  study  of  (actors  and  developments  affecting  the  Japanese  mili- 
japaneserearmameni,  iiui.iB«i,<.iu    h       f    k  lary  contribution  to  the  US  effort  in  Asia,  including  the  security 

pact. 

Chinese  military  and  foreign  policy A  continuing  analysis  ot  the  background  and  fundamental  char- 

oninese  miliary  ana  loreigii  pui  <.,  acteristics  ot  Chinese  foreign  and  military  policies  to  elucidate 

their  implications  tor  U.S.  policy.  Research  provides  background 
for  consultations  with  Air  Staff  officials  and  for  inputs  to  inter- 
departmental studies,  such  as  work  on  strategic  posture  toward 
China.  ,  . 

Fiironean  securitv  Issues  A  continuing  examination  ol  trends  in  the  political  and  military 

turopean  security  issues relations  of   European  States,   including  possible  changes  in 

European  security  arrangements,  and  national  developments 
aflecting  the  overall  European  military  posture. 

Soviet  military  and  foreign  policy A  continuing  study  of  Soviet  military  doctrine,  use  ol.ni'litary 

'  »    i~    '  strength  ftr  political  purposes,  foreign  policy,  and  political  in- 

stitutions in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  European  States. 

Military  representation  in  U.S.  missions Examines  better  methods  of  military  representation  in  handling 

'     "^  military  aid  in  foreign  countries,  specifically  India,  Indonesia. 

Brazil,  and  Iran. 


Rand,  P.  F.  Langer  and  M. 
Davies. 


Rand,  A.  Hsieh. 


$61,000 
99,000 


Rand,  F.  C.  Ikle. 


Rand,  A.  Horelick. 


Rand,  P.  Y.  Hammond. 


122,000 

252, 000 
43,000 


$60,000 
100.000 

120.000 

250,000 
40.000 
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SPONSOR:  AIR  FORCE,  OFFICE.  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT-Contlnu«l 

Not.:  ,nf.rm.tlon  concmin,  20  Proi.ct,,  IncM.n,  .1,  Pr,i.ct,  .p,nsor,d  by  ARPA/AGILE,  .r.  clmlfl«i  .„d  not  include.   In  thi.  IWin.J 


' 


Projact  title 


Slno-Sovj«t  economic 

The  role  of  the  military 
Asian  security  issues... 


Rand,  C.  Wolf.  Jr. 


Total. 


"""**•' ^r^mi".l^"',r}"'"'  "'  ','V  *""■""'"=  "«'««''"'"<<  of  Soviet  and    Rand  0  Hoeffdina 

Comtnunist  Chinese  military  power  Presently  it  includes  studies  noenoing. 

ot  outUys  emplovment,  and  organizational  problems  in  Soviet 
K  «  D,  Soviet  foreign  economic  relations,  and  Chinese  civil 
.  aviation. 

'"'""'"'' *""'»ysis;n  support  of  Air  Force  plans  and  intelligence  ot  the  role 

0  the  military  m  the  developing  political,  economic,  and  defense 
structure  of  Indoriesia,  and  the  probable  role  ol  Indonesia  in  the 
larger  context  ot  U  S  security  interests  in  SEA 

,JltV*'*  J^'Ll°l'^  ">'  Oelinealion:  (a)  Future  alternative 

regional  and  global  environments  which  would  atlect  the  Air 
Force  operations,  (b)  alternative  postures  and  policies  which 
eriiphasue  these  components  which  are  ot  particular  Air  Force 
interest  but  which  also  consider  other  theater  forces  local 
paramilitary  and  police  forces  and  barriers:  foreign  aid  programs' 
bilateral  and  multilateral  security  arrangements,  (c)  ram- 
parisons  of  these  alternative  postures  and  policies  in  various 
potential  military  and  political  contingencies  in  different  regional 
and  global  environments 

^"t,?!.?!"'  i"*  '"'"'.*  "'  '  """""*'  °'  technologies  that  have  par-    Rand  V  Gilinskv 
ticular  relevance  to  interactions  among  countries  and  what  im-  """MKy. 

plicalions  such  technological  developments  have  for  U  S  military 

uLmlli^l  "/"hi""-,"'  '"'*'"'  "'*  <'>  P''*^'  generation  and 
transmission,  (b)  information  processing  and  communication- 
(c)  manufacturing  and  transportation. 


Policy  relevant  technoloi  y  in  the  1970's  and  1980'$. 


tir 


Development  ol  a  plannini 
ing  system  (PPBS) 
decision 

The  role  of  Chinese  Comn^ 
instrument  for  acquirm 


Strengthening  infernationj  I 


Do. 


Implications  lor  US.  polic 
greater  stability  and  tri 
nations. 
Communist  organization 

The  Soviet  military  organ 

Alternative  strategies  tor 

Independent  nuclear 


NATO's  southeast  Hank 


Country    planning, 
system. 


Asian  security  issues. 


Insurgent  forces 

European  security  Issues 
Latin  America 


Command  and  control 
command  authority. 


Capabilities  and  interests  sti  dy. 


Cost  methods  and  factors. 


Special  country  and  area  stu  lies 


Project  management,  projec 
clal  requests. 

Eastern  Europe 

Communist  China 


Expiratory  research. 


An  analytKai  summary  ol  UJs, 
tk>nal  and  research  purposi  s. 

Resource  allocations  and  mo|els 
and  comparable  forces. 

Arms  control  studies 
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Project  description 


Contractor/investigator 


Previously 

initiated,  Initial 

underway  funding  in     Planned  for 

in  fiscal  fiscal  year       hscal  year 

year  1969  1969               1970 


WJZ.OOO JllO.tXW 


Rand,  G.  J.  Pauker 35  OOO 


$131,800 


35,000 


130,000 
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Previously 
initiated, 
underway 


Initial 
funding  in      Planned  for 


Project  title 


Project  description 


Contractor/investigator 


in  fiscal      fiscal  year 


year  1969 


1969 


fiscal  year 
1970 


Projects  being  planned. 
Total 


Studies  will  be  developed  to  support  ISA's  ad  hoc  planning  re-    Undetermined, 
quirements. 


{130,000         {UO.OOO 


$1,645,000        305,000       2,150,000 


2.000 


724,000         131,000 


847,000 


SPONSOR:  OASD/ISA 


programing  and  budget- 
U  S.   foreign   economic 


nist  external  trade  as  an 
foreign  technology. 


Planning  Research  Corp. 


Browne  &  Shaw. 


-do. 


of  a  developing  trend  for 
nquility  among  the  older 


Development  of  an  analytical  framework  or  model  which  can  be 

used  to  identihf  how  resources  are  organized  and   focused  in 

achieving  US.  foreign  policy  objectives 
Investigation  ot  benefits  that  may  accrue  to  the  Chinese  ballistic 

missile  program  in  the  next  10  years  from  existing  trade  rela- 

llaly  Germany,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 

''^*''**'""« Examination  of  potential  opportunities  and  limitations  of  interna- 

interest**'^*  'orces  in  local  conflicts  and  related  U.S. 

'Siar&e'epT''''  "  '    '"'""^'^  '"  «"""''♦'  "'    """»"  '«"""• 0 

Analysis  of  an  apparent  deveiopmg  trend  toward  stability,  reasons  do  n 

for  his  stabil,^,  issues  likely  to  arise  m  areas  outside  the  ••zone  ° 

""""luility.    and  effects  on  U  S  securitv  oro^Dort^ 

'"'•"•'"'"' ^''<"' *" '",?7<  'S  'f 'ate  factors  affecting  cof-esmsintegration    Rand  n 

,^„„,, .    .                          ^  within  the  Vietcong  movement.                                                             0 

tional  behavior Exploratory  research  in  the  decision-making  behavior  ot  the  do 

,„    .       -.^                „  Soviet  military  establishment.                      k  ^navior  01  me do q 

rgontconfl^ts ^'"J''"  P'"'''*"?  °'  developing  U.S.  policy  alternatives  which  ...    do  ,75  000 

might  reduce  budgetary  and  human  costs                                               a/D.lXJO 

f^f'r,\?"  '"'efnational  ramifications  ol' nuclear  proliferation          do  5^  nnn 

troL^rSerair"'"'  ">""'«  "'^'  ""«•"  «-'  '"  «"'- "'"^ 

progratnmin.     and    b  H    ,■        y^"'S^'^>''^^!Z^^fi:^i,;T''  ''' "" ">•«» 

prografnming,   and    budgeting    Re^arch  in  possibjiities  ol  d%ve^^^  ^, 

:iI"nd"el,ntfc'S:S;.   '■"*"'"  '''=^'«'"«"  «'  '■'■  

An  attempt  to  formulate  and  assess  a  number  of  different  US  do 

policies  m  various  international  environments  and  in  various 

military  contingencies.  ■■  .oiiuu» 


audi 


II  sur 


capat  llities 


Note:  Dashes  ( )  indicate  not  applKable  or  that  project  is  completed:  0  indicates  project  is  continuing,  although  funding  is  completed. 

LIST  OF  RESEARCH  STUDIES  BEING  CONDUCTED  ABROAD,  ACTIVE  ON  JAN.  1,  1969 

[Military  department  code:  A— Army;  N— Navy;  F— Air  Force;  D— ARPA| 

ARGENTINA 


tory 

depart- 
ment 


435.000 $350,000 


°V,^?„T.?'  '""  f  ".*""  °'  ■;*""'"  'J  S.  experiences  in  Vietnam,           do  irvi  nnn 

aiming  at  generalization  applicable  to  future  U.S.  policymaking      100.000 

*"a„'rtT:?r:.,i^/e"«i°i!i'?™'^^^^ 


proilems  lor  the  national 


arid  the  role  of  the  U.S.  presence  in  Europe 

Analysis  of  Latin  America  military  institutions  and  the  various  do 

^eaShi'"     "'"'''''°"'"*  ""*''  (iomestic  roles  and  foreign  

A  study  ot  information  and  control  facilities,  systems  and  pro- 
cedures required  tor  management  of  crises  and  control  of  con- 


do. 


flicts. 


200.000 
40,000 

50.000 


<>o 100,000 


formulation,  and  spe- 


do. 


security  for  educa- 
tor RVN  Navy/AF 


.  An  examination  ot  U.S.  interests,  commitments,  and  capabilities 
in*tere?ts        '"**'  '"'"'*  "^""''"^encies  that  threaten  those 

■  *  ."nnlfn'  ^r*"  V  establishing  a  comprehensive  data  base  and  do  sn  nnn 

appopriate  cosing  methods  to  support  studies  involving  the *°'°*" 

military  forces  ot  foreign  countries 
Examination  of  political,  economic,  and  military  policies  in  various 

regions  and  the  implications  for  U.S.  security  policy 

«„i!I','?***"'f"'  "'  ISA-sponsored  research,  formulation,  and 

explora  ion  ol  research  relevant  to  ISA  interests,  and  special 

studies  that  may  be  requested  on  short  notice 
A  series  ot  studies  on  political,  economk:,  and  military  trends  in 

Europe,  including  security  arrangements. 
A  broad  effort  to  correlate  and  evaluate  data  on  Communist  China's 

political,  economic  and  military  objectives  and  to  determine  the 

foreign  policy  implications  lor  the  United  States 

Zt!  f'.f'"?!,'''  "'^  formulatron  of  new  studies  which  may  be 
relevant  to  ISA  requirements. 
An  examination  of  various  U.S.  national  security  issues  and  their 
reiattonsnips. 

^''.i^.l'i'!;?'*i.'''^"'/'"'o!?."!  a"o"tions  and  to  determine  implea- 
tions  of  alternative  RVN  force  structures  and  comparable  forces. 


do 100.000 

IDA 205,000 

'DA 205,000 


(15.000 


IDA 

Hudson  Institute. 
Research  Analysis  Corp. 


40.000 
10,000 


60.000 


ipm,  li^i  H  ""'  ^'^?  '"  '"??"'*  '"  estimates  of  potential  prob-    Undetermined  inn  nnn 

lems,  ncluding  nuclear  proliferation,  regional  arms  control  con-         """"'""<' 100, 000 

siderations,  international  peacekeeping,  defense  optwns  under 
alternative  freezes  on  stratesk:  weaoons  and  arm«  mntmi  «„ 
sea  beds. 


110,000 

200,000 

50.000 

50,000 

150.000 

75.000 

50,000 
165.000 

225,000 
225,000 

50,000 

10,000 

0 

300,000 


•  on  strategk:  weapons,  and  arms  control  on 


Contract  agency 


Title 


Cost  ol 
project  I 
(thou-    Estimated  date  of 
sands)  completion 


Contract/Grant  No. 


Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires 

Consejo  National  de  Invest.  Cient 

Universidad  Nacional  De  Cordoba 

Consejo  Nacional  De  Investigaciones. 

Observatorio  De  Fisica  Cosmica,  San  Miguel 

National  U  ot  LaPlata 

Consejo  Nacional  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas  y 

Tecnicas. 
Consejo  Nacional  de  Investigaciones 


Development  ol  Ettective  Protective  and  Therapeutic  Drugs  tor         $25.0    May  1%9 N00014-68C-0313 


Radiation  Sickness. 

X-ray  Spectrometry  ot  Galactic  Sources  from  So.  Hemisphere 

Dehydroaromatic  Studies 

Kinetics  and  Mechanisms  ol  Reaction  and  Fluorine  Chemicals 

Solar  Radio  Bursts  in  40  to  80  MM  Range 

Research  in  Stellar  Spectroscopy 

Ultrastructureand  Fund  ion  In  Cathecolamine  Containing  Systems. . 

Molecular  Mechanisms  of  Steroids  Action  on  Respiratory  Systems. . 


24.0 
8.5 

66.0 
0 

37.0 

65.0 


April  1970 

November  1969. 
March  1970  ... 
April  1969       ... 

April  1970  

June  1969 


AFOSR-1592-68 
AFAFOSR  1425-68 
AF  AFOSR-1446  68 
AF  AFOSR-1574-68 
AFAFOSR-1 114-66 
AF-AFOSR-0963  67A 


16.0    October  1969 AF-AFOSR-68-1395 


AUSTRALIA 


A  Monash  University 

A  Adelaide  University 

A  University  ot  Queensland , 

A  University  ot  Melbourne 

A  University  ot  Western  Australia 

N  University  ot  Queensland 

University  ot  Adelaide,  Adelaide 

University  ot  Sydney..  

University  ot  Western  Australia.  Nedlands 

University  of  Queensland,  Brisbane 

University  of  Sydney 

University  ol  Melbourne 

University  ol  Adelaide 

University  of  Sydney 


Microbiological  and  Immunological  Studies  of  Pathogenesis  and 
Virulence  in  Leptospirosis. 

Water  and  Electrolyte  Economy  ol  Desert  Aboriginals  and  Indig- 
enous New  Guineans. 

Vertical  and  Oblique  Incidence  Phase  Idonosondes 

Nuclear  Spectroscopy  Measurements  with  Melbourne  Batatron 

Energy  Spectra  ot  Low  Energy  Electrons  Scattered  by  Solids 

Nature  and  Pharmacological  Action  in  Toxin  from  Deadly  Jellyfish. 

Atomic  and  Molecular  Photodisintegration 

Study  ot  Cosmic  Radiations  at  Extremely  High  Energy 

Solid  Non-Stoichrometric  Oxide  Phases  Inner  and  Outer  Transi- 
tion Metals 

Charge  and  Energy  Transfer  in  Organic  Systems 

Numerical  Studies  in  Gas  Dynamics. 

Study  ot  Ionospheric  Irregularities  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere... 

Research  Directed  Toward  Propagation  of  Star  Particles 

Stellar  Intensity  Interferometer 


$44.0  March  1971 DADA17-68-G9260. 

16.0 do DA  MD  49  193  67-G923. 

36. 0  December  1970 DAHC  19  «  G  0012. 

37.9  April  1969     DAHC19-68^3  0024 

10.7  do DA  ARO  49  092-65  ^0080. 

26.0  December  1969 N00014-67-C-0408 

42.0  April  1970     AF-AFOSR  1568-68. 

378.3  September  1%9 AF-AFOSR  1486-68. 

76.5  February  1969 AF-AFOSR-0853-67. 

20.8  May  1970 AF-AFOSR  1561-68. 

56.5  April  1969  AF-AFOSR-0915  «7A 

0  July  1969 AF-AFOSR  0679-64 

52.2  February  1969 AF-AFOSR-1 183-67 

342.0    March  1970 AF-AFOSR-1560-68. 


AUSTRIA 


University  of  Innsbruck Advanced  Methods  in  Differential  Equations  Using  Lie  Series 

Methods. 

Technische  Hochschule  Graz Low  Frequency  Loop  Antenna  Arrays 

Institute  ot  Hygiene.  University  ot  Vienna Epidemiology.  Virology  and  Immunology  of  Tick-Bourne  Enceph- 
alitis and  other  Tick-Bourne  Diseases. 

Austrian  Atomic  Energy  Study  Group Atomic  Vibration  in  Stressed  Crystal  Lattices 

University  of  Vienna Dynamics  ot  Liquids 

Technisclie  Hochschule Discretization  Methods  tor  Differential  Equations 

Do Stochastic  Thermal  Stress 

Technische  Hochschule,  Vienna Investigation  of  Transition  Metal  Rare  Earth  Alloys 

Innsbruck  University Plasma  Instabilities 

University  of  Vienna Composition  and  Content  ot  Meteorites 

Innsbruck  University Theoretical  and  Experimental  Studies  ot  Propagation  and  Attenua- 
tion ot  VLF  Waves  in  Solid  Media. 


$11.6       June  1969 DAJA37-68-C-1199 

12.4  do DAJA37-68  C-0893 

15  do DAJA37  68-C-1422 

85.885    September  1969 F61052-«9-C-0006 

36.4  October  1969 F61052  68- 

30.68      June  1969 AF61 -052-960 

24.58      April  1%9 F61052-67-C-0015 

57  March  1969 F61052-68-C-0016 

49.5  December  1969 F61052-67-C-0014 

34  February  1970 F61052-68-C-0040 

37  January  1969 AF61-052-O0902 


BELGIUM 


A  Von  Karman  Institute 

N  University  ol  Belgium 

University  Libre  de  Bruxelles 

University  Catholique  de  Louvain 

University  ot  Liege 

Von  Karman  Institute  for  Fluid  Dynamics  Rhode 
Saint/Genese. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

University  Catholique  de  Louvain 

Von    Karman    Institute    Fluid    Waterloorhode-St 

Genese. 
University  of  Liege 

Born-Bunge  Foundation 

University  of  Liege 

Do 


Flow  Characteristics  Associated  with  V/STOL  Model  Testing  in 

Wind  TunneL 
Neural  Mechanisms  Involved  in  the  Processing  of  Visual  and 

Auditory  Inlormation. 

Non-equilibrium  Statistical  Mechanics 

Ions  Produced  by  Chemically  Reacting  Systems 

Hyperbolic  and  Elliptic  Partial  Difierential  Equations 

The  Influence  of  Cross  Flow  on  Two  Dimensional  Separation 

Application  of  the  Blunt-Trailing  Edge  Blade  Concept. 

Laminar  Separation  in  Hypersonic  Flows 

Low  Density  High  Temperature  Gas  Dynamics 

Experimental  and  Theoretical  Study  of  Dombustion 

Experimental  Aerodynamics 

High  Resolution  Atmospheric  IR  Absorption  and  Sky  Background 

Emission  Interferometric  Studies. 

Development  of  Sleep  Patterns . 

Atmospheric  Effects  on  Optical/Infrared  Radiation  and  Celestial 

Spectra. 
Upper  and  Lower  Bounds  to  Structural  Deformations  ot  Dual 

Analysis. 


J27.2  October  1969 DAJA37-68  C  fl352 

72.0  August  1969 N62558-4554 

259.1  January  1969 AFEOAR  0025-67 

82.5  April  1969  AF  EOAR-0053-67 

9.3  March  1%9 AF-61  052  918 

26.0  April  1970 AFEOAR  26  68 

70.2  March  1%9 F61 -052-67  C-0018 

114.2  September  1969 AF-EOAR-003^8 

112.9  October  1969 AFEOAR  55-69 

42.5  September  1969 AFEOAR  42^9 

140.0  August  1969 AF-EOAR-0029-68 

95.0  July  1%9 AF-61  052-00955. 

9.0  December  1969 F61052-«7-C^)066 

30.0  July  1970 F1052-69-C  0014 

10.0  October  1970 F61052  C-0004 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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A 

A 
A 
A 

A 
A 
A 
N 


A 

A 
A 
A 
A 

H 
N 

N 
N 
N 
A 


Bermuda  BiMigical  Station Productivity  of  the  Tropical  Atlantic. 


0  Colegio  San  C|lixto 

F  San  Andres  U 


iversity Cosmic  Ray  Research  at  High  Altitude, 


Uncversidad  o  Sao  Paulo Control  of  Ribonucleic  Acid  Synthesis  in  Gian  Chromosomes 

Minas  Gerais  I  iniversidad  _ Schistosomiasis  Drug  Screening 

Federal  Unive  sidad  ot  Bahia Pathogenesis  of  Diarrhea  in  Severe  Strongyloidiasis 

Instituo  do  Fis  ca  U  RGS,  Universidade  do  Rio  Grande      Application  of  Methods  Common  to  Elementary  Particles  Pfivsics 
do  Sul  and  Many-Body  Problems. 

Universidad  M  ickensM VLF  Atmospheric  Studies  LA60. 

do  Solar  Microwave  Radio  Emission  LA61.  .. 

Inst.  Adolfo  Li  tz Arbouirus  Studies  m  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Universidad  o^Sao  Paulo Mathematical  Investigations  of  Problems  of  Ocean  Surveiliance  of 

,  Navigation. 

.CoBiissao  Nac  onal  De  Actividades  Espac,  J  Dos    Measurements  of  the  Earths  Total  Magnetic  Field  and  Its  Varia- 
,Qampos.  tions. 

Universidad  di  Sao  Paulo Deuteron  and  Proton  Reactions  at  3.5M  Electron  Volts 

Universidad  RJo  Grande  do  Sul.  Porto  Alegro Interaction  of  Atomic  Nuclei  with  Their  Environment  by  Nuclear 

Techniques. 
Comissao  Naci  inal  De  Actividades  Espacia,  J  Dos    Experimental  Res.  on  Characteristic  of  Ionospheric  D  Ijyer 

Campos  

FundacaoServ  co  Especial  de  Saude  Publica Epidemiological  Studies  of  Amapari  Virus 


vers  :y 


York  Universit 
McGill  Univi 
Canadian  Comi 
Royal  Victoria 
University  of 


Ni 


McGill  Universi 

do 

.   .   .do 


.        do 

Computing  Deuces 
Manitoba  Univi 


Institute  of  Oce  nography 


British  Columbi 
McGill  Universil 
York  University 
McGill  t'niversi' 
-do  . 
Queen's  University 


University  of  Tor  into 
University  of  Br  tish 


University  of 
University  of 
University  of 
Queens  Universi 
University  of  " 
McMaster  Univi 
University  of  8 
University  of 
do. 


University  of  Bi  tish 
Canadian  Comn  ercial 
do 


do 

University  of  To 
do 


do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


-do- 


do. 


University  of  Tor  into 
McGill  University 

University  of  Waterloo, 
University  of  Tor  into 
McGill  University 

University  ot  Toronto 
Laval  University 
Barnnger  Research 
Canadian  Comm 
McGill  University 
University  of  Wintlsor 
Canadian  Armamfnt 
RCA  VKtor,  Ltd 
University  of  Toronto 


See  footnote  at  en( 
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J29    May  1969 N00014-67A-0432-0001 


BOLIVIA 


Spectral  Characteristics  of  Intrasonic  Acoustic  Waves  and  Relat.  $107    September  1970  ATOSR-68-1614 

Seismic  Research. 


U    August  1969 AF-AFOSR-1643-69 


BRAZIL 


J52.  8  April  1969 DAHC19-68-G-0007 

36  May  1969 DAHC19-67-G0038 

13.3  April  1969 OAHC19-68-G0023 

67.5  November  1969 DAHC19-69-G-0005 

24.321  February  1970...-      69-G  004 

40.84  do.     69-G-003 

37.7  January  1969 DAHC19-68-G-0011 

39  May  1%9 N00014-67-C-0347 

7  June  1970 AF-AFOSR  0654-67 

98.3  April  1969 AF-AFOSR-0310-67A 

41  March  1970 . , ,  AF-AFOSR- 1280-67 

0  June  1970 -.  AF-AFOSR-1019-66 

16  December  1969 AF-AFOSR-1430-68A 


CANADA 


Wiste 


- -  -  - Kinetics  of  Atmospheric  Constituents 

-.- Extremely  Low  Frequency  Electromagnetic  Phenomena 

'cialCorp Meteorological  R.O.T.  &  E.  Rocket.   . 

ospital  - Investigation  of  Pathogenesis  and  Treatment  of  Shock 

"i'oba ^ Studyof  Factors  Influencing  the  Passage  of  Drugs  into  the  Malarial 

Parasite  Plasmodium  Berghri. 

Electric  Properties  of  Ice 

Arctic  Plankton  Ecology ".." 

HF  Audio  Absorption  in  Ice  [[ 

-- Energy  Budget  and  Other  Tropical  Microclimatological  Research 

of  Canada.- Automatic  Detection  and  Classification 

S'*y Investigations  ot  Pheromones  as  Chemosteriiants  for  insects  witli 

special  reference  to  Synthetic  Queen  Substance  and  its  Ana- 
logues. 

Systematics  Biology  and  Hydrographic  Relations  of  SomeSpeciesof 

Calanus. 

Research  Council Marine  Borer  Biology.. 

Assessment  of  Military  Performance  Enhancement  by  Drugs 

Brain  Nucleic  Acid  Changes  During  Learning 

Mechanisms  of  Polymer  Degradation 

- High  Magnetic  Fields  and  Insulators 

- Conference  on  the  Structure  of  Density  Matrices  and  their  Appli- 
cation to  energy  and  Order  Effects  Problems  in  matter 
Very-High-Altitude  Missile  and  Decoy  Gas  Dynamics;  Missile  Aero- 
dynamics for  Broad  Altitude  Ranges. 

Columbia Fundamental  Air-Sea  Exchange  Processes  and  Their  Relation  to 

Wind  Wave  Generation :  Oceanic  Turbulence. 

rn  Ontario Duel-Cavity  Microwave  Refractometer  Study. - 

ewan —  Conduct  Research  on  the  Aurora  and  Airglow '].. 

Lattice  Inves.  ol  Critical  Phase  Transition  Temperatures^" 

.      -- -- Res.  Seminar  on  Reduced  Density  Matrices 

rn  Ontarm Some  Thermochemicai  Studies  by  Mass  Spectroscopy 

'  '^''"w :  —  Inorgank;  Nuclear-Magnelk:  Resonance  Spectroscopy 

I  tish  Columbia Chemrcal  Reactions  in  Frozen  Solutions ." 

'1 The  Numerical  Integration  of  Ordinary  Differential  Equations 

Research  on  Dynamks  of  Flight  Vehicles. 

Columbia Spectral  Problems  for  Elliptic  Operators 

'  Corp.,  Washington,  D.C Ellipsometric  Studies  of  Plasma  f<no6iiation.......... ...'.. [['.][ 

Research  on  Excitation  Transfer  Cross  Section..''. 

Correlation  of  Plasma  Analysis  Technique 

onto Research  on  Hypervelocity  Launchers 

Aerodynamically  Generated  Sound 

Symposium  on  Aerodynamic  Noise 

- Seventh  International  Shock  Tube  Symposium !^^ 

Aerophysical  Investigation  at  Hypervelocities 

Kinetics  of  Atomk:  Associated  Reactions  Using  Flash  Photoiysis 

over  a  Wide  Temperature  Range. 

Molecular  Interactions  and  Crystal  Structures  at  Low  Temperatures. 

Transfer  of  Mass  Momentum  and  Energy  in  Free  Molecule  Systems 

- Plasma  Dynamics  and  Magnetogasdynamics 

'"ontreal Formation  and  Propagation  Mechanisms  of  Diverging  Detonation 

Waves. 

Ontario -  Fundamental  Processes  in  Solid  Propellent  Ignition- 

Selective  Excitation  Spectroscopic  Diagnostics- 

- Study  of  Cloud  and  Precipitation  Physics  Utilizing  Radar  Tech- 
niques. 

Infrared  Chemlluminescence  Studies 

- - Neurohumoral  Control  of  Thyrotrophic  Activity 

Ltd -- Remote  Vapor  Detection - 

cialCorp - Electro-Optic  Crystals  for  Displays-  -' 

Psychological  Processes  of  the  Central  Nervous  System 

,^       ■- Collisional  and  Radiation  Processes  in  Atoms  and  Molecules 

Research  and  Development  Est-  Hypervelocity  Research  Program 4 

Radar  Backscatter  Studies.-  - '  ' '"    ' 

Raman  Spectra _ " 


Sa  katche 
All  erta 

.i:y.. 
W  stei 


Tc  ronto. 


$52.5      April  1970 DA-AROO-31-124-G868 

35.8  March  1969... DA  AROD-31-124G10O0 

2%  do -  DA-AH01-68-C-0022 

75  April  1969  PA49-193-G-9248 

20  February  1969 DAPA17-68-G-9257 

51  March  1969 NONR  4417(00) 

82  April  1969 N00014-66-C-0233 

74  March  1969 NLNR  4915(00) 

19  February  1969 N00014-68-C-0307 

545  June  1969 N62269-68-C-0291 

59.2  August  1969 OADA  17-68-G-9267 

59  February  1969- NONR4458(00) 

25  March  1969 NONR4505(00) 

139  June  1969- -    NONR4896(00) 

101  September  1969 NONR4935(00) 

26  May  1970 N00014-68-C  0237 

112  August  1969 NONR  3013(00) 

10  February  1969 NOOO14-67-C-0388 

161  August  1969 NONR4073(00) 

165  October  1969 N00014-66-C  0047 

30  October  1969 F19628-68-C  0128 

15  December  1969 F19628-69-C-0106 

60  June  1970 ...  AF-AFOSR-1310-67 

21.1  May  1969 AF-AFOSR-1601^8 

34.9  August  1969 AF-AFOSR-1356-68 

117.6  March  1970 ...  AF-AFOSR-1567-68 

68.5  February  1970.......  AF-AFOSR-1102-66A 

46.36  September  1969 AF-AFOSR-1357-68 

26.1  December  1969 AF-AFOSR-L490-68A 

77.78  May  1969 AF-AFOSR-1531-68 

30  September  1969 F33615-68-C  1074 

30  May  1969  F33615  68-C  1511 

54  August  1969 F33615  68-C-1019 

294  do AF-33 -615  05313 

101.8  December  1969 AF-AFOSR  0672-67A 

4  October  1%9 AF-AFOSR-1423-68 

15  January  1970 AF-AFOSR- 1550-68 

119.1  March  1970 AF-AFOSR-1368-68 

76.2  October  1%9 AF-AFOSR-1695-69 

68.7  January  1970 AF-AFOSR-1549-68 

129.9  January  1969- AF-AFOSR-1481-68 

97.2  February  1969 AF-AFOSR-1552-68 

23  . .      do AF-AFOSR-1290-67 

32  February  1970 AF-AFOSR-1274-67 

83.7  July  1970  AF-AFOSR-1608-68 

0  November  1969 F19628-69-C-0107 

40  March  1970.       F19628-68-C-0271 

103  September  1969 AF-AFOSR-1627-69 

64  July  1969 AF33(615-68-C-1101) 

75  do.     F30602-68-C  007 

700.8  June  1971..   .   .         DAHC15-68-C0396 

66  August  1969..  N0001467-C0538 

642  December  1969 DA01021AMC-14468Z 

195  November  1969 F0469567C0158 

111.1  May  1969 Nonr50I2(00) 
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N 
F 
F 
F 
F 


A 
A 

A 
N 
N 
F 
F 

F 
F 
F 

F 
F 
F 


Medical  Research  Institute. 


Leptospirt)$is— A  Serological  Survey  of  Occupational  Groups  in 
Ceylon. 


$0.6     July  1969 PA-CRO-AFES92-544-68-G117 


CHILE 


Comision  Nacional  de  Investigacion Structure  Function  Relationships  in  Human  and  High  Elevation  $20.85 

Adapted  Mammal  Hemoglobin. 

National  Comm.  for  Science  and  Tech Growth  and  Structure  of  Single  Crystal  Films 74.795 

Universidad  de  Chile Study  of  Cyclopropane  Derivatives  Containing  Fluorine 21 

do Form  and  Function  Invariants  in  the  Visual  System 21 

Catholic  University  of  Chile Nervous  Connections  in  the  Vestibular  System 16 

Catholic  University  of  Chile Studies  in  Synaptic  Mechanisms 75 

Comision  Nactional  de  Investigacion  CienttfKa  y    Biochemical  Properties  of  Nerve  Membranes 54 

Technologica. 


April  1969 DAHC19-68  G0022. 

June  1970 AF-AFOSR 

October  1%9 AF-AFOSR 

May  1969 AF-AFOSR 

August  1%9 AF-AFOSR 

December  1%9 AF-AFOSR 

June  1969  AF-AFOSR- 


1475-68. 

892  65A. 

1043-67B. 

1361-68. 

1559-68A. 

1610-68. 


COLOMBIA 

F 

Universidad  Nacional  de  Colombia 

Studies  of  Ecology  and  Disease  Transmission  ..  . 

$12 

May  1969 

AF-AFOSR-1418-68 

F 

Universidad  del  Valle 

Disease  Ecology  of  Tacaribe  Group  Viruses 

.      .  .            33 

April  1969 

AF-AFOSR-1 558-68. 

f 

COSTA  RICA 

A 

University  of  Costa  Rica 

Physiological  Studies  of  Leishmania 

$7.4 

February  1969... 

...  DADA  17-68-G-9254. 

DENMARK 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory Ecological  Investigations  on  Bottom  Living  Marine  Animals 

Danske  Meteorologiske  Inst Ionospheric  Research  Using  Active  Satellite  Transmissions 

do Arctic  Geomagnetic  Observations 

Technical  University  of  Denmark Material  Properties  at  High  Strain  Rates 

do Conduct  Theoretical  and  Experimental  Studies  ot  Backfire  Antennas. 


$12.0 

28.0 

5.5 

18.0 

31.0 


April  1969 F61052-67C-0089. 

February  1969 .\  AF61-052-828. 

March  1969 AF61-O52-O0935. 

....do F61052-68-C-0032. 

December  1969 F61052-67-C-0056. 


EGYPT 

F 

American  University  ot  Cairo 

.    $13,904 

January  1969 

F61052-67-C-0O5O 

EQUADOR 

F 

Universidad  Central  del  Equador 

Studies  ol  Psychotomimetics 

.    $29 

March  1969 

..  AF-AF0SR-1436-68A 

FINLAND 

F 

Technical  University  of  Helsinki 

.      $53 

73 

December  1969... 
do 

AF61-O52-O0956 

F 

Institute  of  Occupational  Health 

Mathematical  and  Electrical  Analogues  of  Heat  Transfer  in  Maii.! 

..  AF61-052-00936 

FRANCE 

- 

Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Estudes-Sorbonne 

Institute  for  Cell  Pathology 

Institute  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Optics 

University  of  Montpellier 

Centre  National  D'Etudes  des  Telecommunication.. 
Campagne  de  Recherches  et  d'Etudes  Aeronautiques 

University  de  Paris  a  la  Sorbonne 

Groupement  Pour  L  Advancement  des  Methode. 
Paris. 

Universite  de  Paris  a  la  Sorbonne 

University  d' Air-Marseille 

Observatorie  de  Paris 

Naturalla  et  Biologia 

University  of  Lyon 

Salpetriere  Hospital,  Inst  for  Med  El  Bio  Eng,  Paris. 


Metabolic  and  Sensory  Stimuli  in  the  Regulation  of  Food  intake- 
Behavioral  and  Electrophysiological  Study. 

Laser  Action  on  Living  Cells 

Influence  ol  Defects  in  Thin  Metallic  Films  on  Their  Optical  and 
Electrical  Properties. 

Certain  Problems  in  Harmonic  Analysis 

A  New  Solid-State  Amplifier 

Rheo- Electrical  Apalogy:  Supercavitating  Propeller  Design 

Ionospheric  Studies  Using  Active  Satellite  Transmissions 

Measurement  of  I  nfared  Spectra  of  Materials 

Band  Structure  Relations  in  ll-VI  Comjwunds 

Statistical  I nvestigations  of  Turbulent  Gases 

Research  Directed  Toward  the  Improvement  of  Planetary  Photo- 
gammetry. 

Nervous  Process  Underlying  Behavior  and  Learning 

Neurophysiologicai  Mechanisms  of  the  States  of  Sleep 

Monitoring  of  Cerebral  and  Cardiovascular  Events 


$37.4    December  69 OAJA37-69-C-0358 


18.2    June  69. 
26.8 do-. 


10.1 

80.0 

6 

4.0 

15 


September  69. 

do 

Jaaiary69 

M9rch69 

October  69 


25    September  69 
67    December  69.. 
37.0    June69 


50.0  April  1%9.. 
45.0  August  1969.. 
9.2    October  1969. 


DAJA37-68-C-0929 
DAJA37-68-C-1421 

DAJA37-69-C-0246 
F61062-68-O056 
F61052 -68-0074 
F61052-68-C-0055 
AF-61-052-957 

AF-EOAR-0016-68 
F61052-67-C-0025 
F61052-68-C-O001 

.  AF-EOAR-0028-68. 
.  AF-EOAR-0039-68. 
.  AF-EOAR-0038-68. 


GERMANY 


A  Institut    for    Animal    Physiok)gy,  J.  W.  Goethe 

UniversitaL 

A  Universitat  of  Saarland 

A  Rheinisch-Westfailische  Technkal  Institut 

A  Free  Universitat  of  Berlin 

A  German  Meteorological  Service 

A  Res.  Office  for  Physical  Bioclimatokigy 

A  Rheinisch-Westfailische  Technische  Hochschule 

A    ■       Universitat  of  Bonn _ 

F  Technische    Hochschule    Darmstadt.    Darmstadt 

Germany. 
F  Johannes  Gutenberg-Universitat,  Mainz,  Germany.. 

F  Technische    Hochschule    Darmstadt,    Darmstadt, 

Germany. 
F  Max  Planck  Institut  Fur  Karnphysik,  Heidelberg... 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Microcirculatory  Behavior  in  Shock 

Pressure  Broadening  of  Spectral  Lines. 

Process  for  Ultrasonic  Image  Conversion 

Daily  Analysis  of  Circumpolar  30  and  10  mb  Maps  E486 

Special  Radiosonde  Program  E-1093 

Atmospheric  Aerosols  Between  700  and  3,000  Meters  E-1127 

Measurement  of  Thoron  Concentration  of  Lower  Atmosphere 

Tropical  Meterok>gy  in  Various  Equatorial  Regnns 

Devek>pment  of  Subnanosecond  Light  Source  and   Measuring 

Devices. 
Research  in  the  Atmospheric  Transmission  of  Optical  Radiation  .. 
TheoretKal  and  Experimental  Investigation  of  0-20cp$  EM  Noise.. 

Oust  Distribution  Studies  Using  Simultaneous  Measurements 


$0.6       July  1969 DAJA37-68-C-0947 

2.0  do DAJA37-68-C-fl972 

54.3       February  1969 DAJA37-68-C-0668 

128.7       December  1969 OA-91-591-EUC-1104 

4.4  January  1%9 OAJA37-67-C-0317 

28.9  May  1969 DA-91-591-EUC-0331 

28.467  April  1969 DAJA37-67-C-0967 

48.9  March  1969 OA-91-591-EU6-3639 

22.5  January  1969 F61052-68-C  0039 

52.0       December  1969 F61052-69-C-0016 

36.2  do AF-61-052-00836 

4.0  October  1969 h61052-67-<>-0060 


11010 


Mill- 
liry 
dspart- 
ment  Contract 


F 

F 

F 
F 
F 
F 

F 

F 

F 


agticy 


Bochum  Radio  Obstrvatory. 

Univtrsitat  2u  Gottiigen 

Univ.  of  Heldelberi. 
Univ.  of  Saarlandes 
Technische  Hochscljule, 
Universitat  Zu  Gotti 


iigen 
Technische  HochsclAjle 
Universitat  Hambur 
Technische  Hochscltjle, 


University  of  Ghana, 


F  National  Observator; 

F  University  ol  Athens 
F  .   .  ,lo    _ 

F  University  of  Thessabnik 

0  Seismological  Institu 


Surtsay  Research  So<  ety 


University  of  Calcutta . 
University  of  Delhi 


Lembaga  Biologi  Nasii  nal 


Pahlavl  University. 


Hebrew  University. 
Israel  Institute  of  Applied 

Hebrew  University. 


Aril 


Negev  Institute  lor 
Hebrew  University. 
Rogotf-Wellcome  Medli 


Technlon  Institute  of 
Institute  of  Technolog) 
Hebrew  University.. 

Do 

Do 

Weizmann  Institute  of 
Hebrew  University... 

Do 

Soreq  Nuclear  Researcl 
National  Comm.  tor 
Weizmann  Institute  of 
Tel  Aviv  University 
Weizmann  Institute  of 
Hebrew  University, 
.do 


Technion  R.  &  D.  Foun|atlon, 
Soreq  Res.  Est.  Yavne 
Tech  R.  &  D.  Federatli 
do 


do..  

Hebrew  University.  Jerusalem 
Technion  R.  &  0.  Fou 
Tel  Aviv  University, 
Weumann  Institute  of 
Technion  R.  S  D.  Fou 
Tel-Aviv  University,  Ra^at- 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tt  ble. 
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[Military  department  code:  A— Anny;  N— Navy;  F— Air  Force;  D— ARPAJ 

GERMANY— Continued 


May  1,  1969 


V/On 


Cost  of 
project ' 
(thou-    Estimated  date  of 
sands)    completion 


Contract/Grant  No. 


Ionospheric  Studies  Using  Active  Synchronous  Satellite  Transmis- 
sions. 

Investigation  of  Chemical  Reactions  in  Shock  Waves  and  Detona- 
tions. 


"<;Mf"hV.;rV."n Research  on  Sulfur-Phpsphorous-Nltrogen  Polymers... 

■-  Munrh^n Influence  of  Various  Elements  on  f«lechanical  Properties  of  Iroii'" 

*""""•" Transport  Properties  in  High  Power  Arcs 


Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Initiation  and  Stability  of  Detoha-' 
•  """'"en,  Munkh Investigation  of  Spectral  Radiation  Properties  of  Atmosphere  and 


Research  on  Galactic  Nebulae  Employing  Liquid  Dye  Filters  with 

.  Narrow  Press  Bands. 

*"'"'"' Bfittle  Materials  under  Linear  Temperature  Increase 


J7 

39 

41 
36 
67 
10 

20 

5 

43 


April  1969 F61052-68-C-0054 

February  1970 AF-61 -052-00946 

June  1969 AF-61-052-00682 

March  1969 AF-61-052-00-632 

September  1969 F6I052-67-C-008I 

May  1969 AF-EOAR-0049-67 

April  1969 F61052-68-C-0G26 

May  1970 F61052-68-C-0058 

May  1969 AF-61-052-875 


GHANA 


*"" 'onospherlc  Studies  Using  Active  Satellite  Transmissions Jio       February  1969 F61052-€7-C-0027 


GREECE 


"'*"'*" '''R«dow^~o'p^"''''''  ""  '*"'''''"'  Maintenance  of  the  «4.0    March  1969 F61052^7-C^.041 

'""ospfiefic  Research  Using  Active  Satellite  Transmissions 10  0  Februarv  1969             Ffiinw.^H-r-nnw 

e   }^'--f-''^"'-'--  S?^'"^«e^.ncleKSl^^^r|J^J;r'~ |f g         ^        ^=3;^^^« 

e  of  Athens  University Aftershocks  and  Crustal Structure  in  dreece  ..::;;;::;:;::::::  145.0 


-do AF61-O52-O0754 

April  1969 AF'il-052-952 

May  1969 AF49(638)-803 


ICEUND 


Ecological  Succession  of  Biota  on  a  Newly  Formed  Oceanic  Land 
Mass. 


J50.0    May  1969 F61052-67C-OOB7 


INDIA 


Bombay  National  His^ry  Society studies  of  the  Bionomics  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Birds  of  India 

Taxonomy  of  the  Birds  of  Bhutan.  ' 

Radio.  Astronomical  and  Satellite  Studies  of  the  Ionosphere 

Kole  of  Cardiac  and  Pulmonary  Baroreceptors  in  the  Control  of" 

uircuiations. 


$11.0    September  1969 DA  CRD  AFE S92-544-69-6-137 

15.0    ....do F6I052-68-C-008 

22.0    June  1971 AF-EOAR-0037-€8 


INDONESIA 


Migratory  Animal  Pathological  Survey  (Indonesia)  Avian  Studies  in 
Indonesia. 


».3    June  1969 DA-CRD-AFE-S92-544-68-G136 


IRAN 


Nutritional  Studies— Iran. 


J70    July  1969 PH  436718 


ISRAEL 


lal 


lech 


Co,-;:,-  R-,-„-,-„h Comparison  of  the  Antigenic  Structures  of  Human  Malarias 

Social  Research Investigation  of  Leadership   Qualities  of  Kibbutz-Raised  Vo'ung" 

Investigations    of    Electronic    Processing    in    Large-Gap   Semi- 

_  Conductors  and  Molecular.                                 »      "h 

"*''^'' Primary  Investigation  of  Pure  Deviatoric  Loading  of  Soil  E-1276 

-p-" -A- ;--;.:-: nvestigations  m  Harmonic  Analysis 

Research  Institute Isolation  of  Snake  Venom  Toxins  and  Study  of  ffieirMKhanism" 

ot  Action. 

ichnology.          Photochemistry  of  Antimalarial  Drugs 

lechnion-lsrael Cross- stresses  in  the  Flow  of  Gases  (Reiner- Effect) 

Basic  Theories  for  Non-Numerical  Data  Processing  

Effects  of  Heat  Sources  on  Planetary  Circulation       

-r " Plasma  Propagation  in  Magnetic  Field  

'^•"<* Magnetically  Ordered  Materials.. 

Measurements  of  Reactions  to  Stress   

ci.,,1;; Innovation  Social  Change,  and  Institutlbnafiiation" 

ce  Resea'rci; ^ittlll  ^^S'"""  'u  "e'als  Using  Nuclear  Magnetic  R^niwe."." 

ce  Kesearcn Ionospheric  Research  Using  Satellites 

*"^"'* Symmetries  of  Subnuclear  Matter  

;.-„--- Algebraic  Approach  to  Elementary  Particle  Dyn 

sle" r„*,^    I'^'^c"'  '^"/osen  fixation  by  Ultrasonic  Radia'tiiriYn  Water" 

"^'""' Computer  Simulation  of  Natural  Pattern  Generation  Processes 

"'' Viscoelastic  and  Dynamic  Behavior  of  Polymeric  Materials 

,-::;,•-.,- Magnetic  Ferroelectric  Crystals  

"'■  "*'" **''e  Structure  Behind  Two  and  Three  Dimenslonai  Bodies' 

o'"'*''"8  of  Shells  Under  Combined  Loading  and  Thermal  Stresses' 

Dynamic  Inelastic  Behavior  of  Materials  "■"«""«' ^iresses- 

,„    hV». Optical  and  Microwave  Measurements  Behind  Shock  Wave's' 

,  Ltd..  Haifa Quantitative  High  Temp  Infrared  Spectroscopy 

■'**"' Non-Continuous  Magnetofluidynamic  Flows  

'•""::? Seismic  Source  Identification  Techniques    

*"!■"'' Electrical  Properties  of  Transition  Metal  Oxides^":: 

■"•"' Wall  Turbulence 


Space 


Jer  islaem 


ni  ation, 
Ra  nat 


ni  ation, 


$50.7    April  1969 DAJA37-67-C-0647. 

50       February  1%9 DAJA37-680C-3765A. 

57.6    May  1969 DAJA37-68-C-1170. 

??-^  -rCrJ^-,-^.; ^^^'^  37-67-C-1147. 

15       October  1969 DAJA  37-69-3-0438. 

20.1  November  1969 DAJA  37-69-C-0252. 

26.2  December  1969 DAJA-37-69-C-0369 

24        March  1969. F61052-67-C-O037. 

40  February  1%9 F61052-67-C-0O55 

20       July  1969 ZF-EOAR-0046-67. 

51        January  1970 AF61(052M0891. 

151  December  1970 F61052^7-C-0040 

58  July  1969 AF-61(052)-«39. 

72  April  1969.    AF-EOAR-67-23. 

49  November  1%9 61-052-904 

41  January  1969 AF61-052-b0837 

45.  2  November  1970 F61052-68-C-0070 

113.8    March  1970 AF-EOAR-0010-68 

56.9    May  1990 AF-EOAR-0024-67 

17.28  May  1969 AF-E0AR-0C45-67 

15.0 do F51052-68-C-O036 

50  December  1969 F61052-68-C-0015 

35       ■;•-(''' F61052-67-C-0051 

43.7    September  1%9 F61052-69-C  0020 

127.2  February  1969 AF-61-052-00905 

69.5  May  1969 AF-61 -052-00951 

106  October  1969 F61052-68-C-0037 

106  August  1969 AF-EOAR-0053-69 

91  April  1969 F61052-68-C-0045 

60  October  1969 AF6K052>-954 

56  September  1969 AF-61-052-00825 

<  do F61052-69-C-0018 


May  1,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 
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ITALY 
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Mili- 
tary 
depart- 
ment 

Contract  agency 

IMt 

Cost  of 
project  1 
(thou-    Estimated  date  of 
sands)    completion 

Contract/Grant  No. 

A  Pha  rmacological  Research  I  nstitute 

A  University  of  Genoa 

A  Chemical  Institute  of  University  ot  Rome. 
A  University  of  Trieste.. 

University  Deeli  Studi  di  Pisa 

University  of  Ferrara , 

National  Institute  of  Optics 

University  of  Milan 

National  Electro  Tech  Institute,  Turlin... 

University  of  Rome 

Universita  Delgi  Studi  dl  Torino 

Universita  Oegli  Studi  di  Roma 

Universita  Degli  Studi  di  Pisa 

University  Degli  Studi  di  Roma 

Politechnico  di  Torino 

University  Degli  Studi  di  Naples 

Applicazioni  RicerchieScientiriche  Milan. 

University  of  Milan. 

University  of  Sassari. 

Arcetri  Astrophysical  Observatory 

University  of  Perugia 

University  ot  Milan 


Pharmacological  and  Biochemical  Changes  In  Animals  Made 
Aggressive  by  Isolation. 

Immunological  Reactions  in  Viral  Hepatitis 

Individual  Activity  Coefficients  of  Ionic  Species 

Statistical  Analysis  of  Oscillating  Vectors  E-757 

Comparative  Neurophysiology  ot  Vision 

Research  on  Mechanics  of  Breathing. 

Problems  In  Visual  Performance  ot  Pilots 

Local  Modes  and  Resonance  Scattering  in  Crystal 

Inorganic  Crystalline  Luminescence 

Structure  of  Fundamental  Interactions 

Theoretical  Investigations  in  Quantum  Field  Theory  and  Ele- 
mentary Particle  Physics. 

Functional  Analysis  and  Integral  Equations  Continuous  Operators... 

Language  for  Automatic  Programming  Tools 

Mass  Spectrometry  ot  Refractory  Materials  at  High  Temperatures- 

Research  on  Rarefied  Gas  Dynamics  Hypersonic  and  Rotating  Stall. 

Non-Equilibrium  Transonk:  Flows 

Rarefied  Gas  Dynamics 

Neutron  Flux  ol  Earth's  Radiation  Environment 

Identification  ot  F'hotodynamic  Systems  in  the  Retina 

Solar  Radio  Spectroscopy  and  Detection  of  Sun  Spectral  Lines 

Chemical  Reactions  by  Cross  Beams  Techniques 

Physiology  ot  Cerebrospinal  Fluid 


$44.7  April  1969 DAJA37-68-C-1076 

42.0 do OAJA37-68-C-0621 

21.6  August  1969 DAJA37-68-C-1229 

23.0  January  1969 DA91591EUC  3960 

45.0  September  1969 F61052-68-C-O002 

10.0  March  1969 F61052-67-C-OO53 

11.0 do. F60152-67-C-0057 

63.0  September  1970 AF-EOAR-O041-69 

156.0  Julyl%9 AF-EOAR-0007-68 

29.2  Mayl%9 F61052-67-C-0084 

96.0  December  1969 AF-EOAR-0015-68 

14.0  January  1969 AF-EOAR-0020-68 

20.6  September  1%9 F61052-67-C-OO97 

102.0  April  1969 F61052-68-C-0033 

37.0    January  1970 AF-E0AR-O049-68 

81.6  November  1%9 AF-61 -(052)  68-C -0035 

41.2  July  1%9 AF-61(052)-68-C-O020 

10.0    April  1969 F61052-68-C-O050 

3.0  June  1969 F61052-68-C-0073 

10.0  ....do F61052-67-C-0042 

10.0  September  1%9 F61052-68-C-0068 

17.6  June  1969 F61052-68-C-O063 


JAMAICA 


N  University  of  West  Indies,  Kingston The  Ecology  of  Reef  Building  Organisms 

F    .         University  of  West  Indies The  Study  of  the  Feasibility  ot  Measuring  Atmospheric  Density  by 

using  a  Laser  Searchlight  Technique. 
F  do Ionospheric  Studies  using  Active  Satellite  Transmissions 


$72.0       March  1%9 NONR  4816(00) 

15.6       June  1969 AF-AFOSR-0616-67 

12.0       December  1969 AF-AFOSR-1537-68 


JAPAN 


National  Cancer  Center  Research  Institute... 

Kyushu  University 

Institute  of  Microbial  Chemistry 

Nara  Medical  College 

...do 

Yodogawa  Christian  Hospital 

Kitasato  University 

Saski  Institute 

Nara  Medical  College 

Japanese  Foundation  for  Cancer  Research... 

Kitasato  Institute 

National  Institute  of  Health 

...do 

Kitasato  Institute 

Yamashina  Institute  for  Ornithology 

Kanazawa  University 

Atomic  Disease  Institute  School  of  Medicine, 
saki  University. 

Hokkaido  University 

Kumamoto  University 

Kobe  University 

Kumamoto  University 

Kurume  University 

Shi-Ehime  Preparatory,  Japan 

Tokyo  fifledical  and  Dental  University 

Kumamoto  University 


Measurement  of  Human  Complement  Components  in  Dengue 

Shock  Syndrome. 
Taxonical  and   Ecological  Studies  on  Lung  Fluke,  Paragonimus 

In  Pacific  Area;  with  special  ret.  to  S.  E.  Asia. 
Microbial  Drug  Resistance  (Genetics  and  Evolution  of   R  Factor 

and  Plasmids). 
Polymeric  Structure  ot  Hemoglobin  and  Its  Relation  to  Function. . 
Localization   by    Electron   Microscopy   ot  Several    Phosphatase 

Activities. 
Spirometric  Investigation  ot  Respiratory  Illness  In  a  Hospital  Popu- 

ulation. 

Nature  and  Mode  ot  Action  of  Local  Antibody  in  Intestine 

Investigation  of  Cell  Component  Structural  Changes  in  Homologous 

Transplants  Compared  with  Normal  Cells. 
Electron  Microscope  Studies  on  Several  Phosphatase  Activities  in 

Neurons  and  Gliacytes  Infected  with  Japanese  Encephalitis  Virus. 
Differences  In  Antigenic  Specificity  and  Immunogenicity  of  Tissue 

Transplants. 
Cytochemical  Studies  on  Ultrastructures  ot  Toxoplasma  Gondii 

and  Allied  Organisms. 

Mode  of  Infection  ol  Scrub  Typhus 

Immunological  Studies  on  Scrub  Typhus  and  Its  Control  in  Japan. 
Studies  on  Encephalitozoon(Nosema  Cunlculi)  Infection  in  Man... 

Migratory  Animal  Pathological  Survey 

Neuronal  Activities  on  the  Regulation  of  Feeding 

Mammalian  and  Human  Pyruvate  and  Alpha-Ketoglutarate  Dehy- 

drogenation  Complexes. 

Physiological  Activity  of  the  Brown  Adipose  Tissue 

Biological  Reactions  to  Cellular  Antibodies  with  Special  Reference  to 

their  Immuno-Pathological  and  Immuno-Chemical  Properties. 

Mammalian  Brain  Function  in  Vitro 

Endogenous  Mechanism  of  Vascular  Response  in  Inflamation,  with 

Special  (Reference  to  Biologic  Significance  of  Specific  Perma- 

bility  Factors  and  Their  Inhibitors  Newly  Isolated  from  In- 
flammed  Sites. 

Interaction  Between  Arbovirus  and  Myxovirus 

Life  Cycle  and  Control  of  Paragoniumus  in  Shikoku  Area 

Gamma-Aminobutyric  Acid  in  Sensory  Physiology 

Neural  Organization  of  Sensory  Information  for  taste 


$18.0    August  1969 DAJB19-69-C-0031. 

13.0    May  1969 DAJB17-67-C-0044 

25.0    August  1969 DAJB17-69-C-0033 

6.6  October  1969 DACRD-AFE-S92-544-69-G141 

5.7  September  1969....    DACRD-AFE-S92-544-69-G139 

0    February  1973 DA-CRD-AFE-S92-544-68-G112 

7.4  February  1969 DA-CRD-AFE-S92-544-68-G116 

6.6     ....do DA-CRO-AFE-S92-544-68-C106 

3.5  ....do DA-CRD-AFE-S92-544-68-G115 

6.0    April  1969 DA-AFE-S92-544-68-G11 

12.9    October  1969 DA-CRD-AFE-S92-544-69-G126 

30.0  July  1969 DA-92-557  FEC-37463 

31.0  ....do DA-92-557-FEC-37467 

19.3  January  1970 DA-CRD-AF£-S92-5a-€9-G147. 

146.0  June  1969 DA-CRD-AFE-S92-544-68-G133. 

41.6    September  1%9 DA-AFE-S92-544-69-G140. 

44.5    Junel%9 DA-AFE-S92-544-68-G113. 

12.0    January  1969 DA-AFE-S92-544-67-G87. 

19.0    July  1%9 DAJB17-69-C-0032. 

27.4  September  1971 DA-CRD-A6-S92-544-67-G5. 

25.0    October  1969 DAJB-17-69-C-O035. 

5.8  August  1969 DA-CRD-AFE-544-68-G127. 

4.5    September  1969 DAJB17-69-C-O030. 

9.0    December  1969 MIPR-004-67. 

14.0    March  1969 MIPR-68-0010. 


KENYA 


University  College  of  Nairobi,  Kenya Ionospheric  Studies  of  Radio  Emissions. 


$20    October  1969.- AF61-052-00909. 


KOREA 


A  Seoul  National  University Multiplication  and  Antibody  Formation  ol  Japanese  Encephalitis 

Virus  in  Snakes. 
A  Kyung-HEB  University Mtgratory  Animal  Pathotogical  Survey  (Korea) 

A  Seoul  National  University Ecological  Survey  and  Mass  Chemotherapy  of  Filariasis  on  Che 

Do,  Korea. 
A  Yonsei  University Virulence  of  Entamoeba  Histolytica  According  to  the  Strains  In 

Korea. 
F  do Metabolic  Adaption  to  Cold 


$13.0    May  1970 DA-CRD-AFE-S920544-67-G78 

24.4    June  1969 DA-CRD-AFE-S92-544-68- 

G-131 

15.7  August  1970 DA-CRD-AFE-S92-544-68- 

G-120 

16.8  January  1972 DA-CRD-AFE-S92-544-69- 

G-143. 
18.0    May  1969 MIPR-0013-67 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Milt- 
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depart- 
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Contrac 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

F 
F 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
0 


A 
A 

A 
A 

A 

A 

A 

F 


American  Univ  trsity 
do 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


University  of 
do. 
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LEBANON 


May  1,  1969 


agency 


Title 


Costol 
project  I 
(thou- 
sands) 


Estimated  date  ol 
completion 


ContracVGrant  No. 


ol  Beirut Dynamical  Behavior  of  the  Exciton..; 09  9 

- Ecology  of  Tick- Borne  Diseases 26  5 

FKtors  Associated  with  Cultural  Change .'..".'.".' 238.0 

English  Language  Training  Research 615 

Determination  ol  Normal  Pulmonary  Function  in  ME  subject  770 


May  1968 AF-EOAR-0037-66 

June  1969 F61052-68-C-OO59 

September  1969 S88fa-1099 

March  1969 S88»a-1066 

July  1970 S88fa-llll 


MALAYSIA 


Malaya. 


Mosquitos  of  Malaysia 

Weathering  of  Rocks  Under  Humid  TropJcarConditionsl 


J55    March  1969 DADA  17-68-G9266 

20    March  1970 DA-CRD-AFE-IS92-544-69-G128 


NETHERUNDS 


International  Tfaining  Center  tor  Aerial  Survey Role  of  Image  Quality  of  Photogrammetric  Poinfini  Accuracy 

National  Defenje  Research  Organiiafion Gas  and  Aerosol  Cloud  Oitfusion  Studies 

Central  Lab..  TJN.O Mechanical  Strength  of  Filled  Elastomers'of  "the  Types "Used'as" 

I  Solid  Propellents  m  Rocket  Motors. 

National  Air  ant  Space  Lab Fatigue  Crack  Propagation  Structural  Fatigue  Test 

Radjobiologlcal  I  Institute  of  the  Organiution  for    Anti-LymPhocyte  Serum,  Homologous  Bone  Marrov 
Health  Resea^h.  tion  and  Irradiation. 


i  Marrow  Transplanta- 


J16.8  December  1969 DAJA  37-69-C-0383 

150.0  Indefinite TN20MWP-A-62 

60.0  August  1969 F61052-67-C-0059 

17.7  March  1%9 61-052-7076 

15.0  July  1969 F61052-67-C-0099 


NEW  ZEALAND 


University  of  C*iferbuiY_ Interaction  Effects  in  Solids 

Victoria  University  of  Wellington Use  of  Mossbauer  Effect  in  Chemistry 

University  of  Canterbury Gas  Phase  Reactions  of  Atoms,  Radical*;  and  Simple  l«oiecul«"" 

University  of  Ailckland Chemistry  of  Radiation  Protecting  Agents 


.do. 


J43.8  April  1970 AF-AFOSR-1275-67 

14.5  March  1969 AF-AFOSR-1236-67 

15.0  February  1%9 AF-AFOSR-1265-67 

23.1  February  1970 AF-AFOSR-1417-68 


NORWAY 


Electroencephol  igraphic  Laboratory Brain,  Behavior,  and  Intracerebral  Blood  Flow 

University  of  Oj  0 Neuropsychologkal  Studies  of  Mechanisms  of  Visual  Discrimina- 
tion. 
Photxhemical  Atmosphere  Model  Containing  Oxygen  and  Hy- 
drogen. 

Norwegian  Defeise  Research  Establishment Gas  and  Aerosol  Cloud  Diffusion  Studies 

Univefsityol  Betgen Degradation  of  Marine  Surfaces  by  Salt  Requiring  Bacteria' 

Norwegian  Deleise  Research,  Kjeller Bufk  Semrconductor  Instabilities  for  Microwave  Application 

Auroral  Observatory Ionospheric  Studies  Using  Satellite  Transmissions 

University  ot  Oslo The  Investigation  of  Variable  Radio  and  Optical  So'lar  Phenomena  ' 

University  of  Bergen  X-ray  and  Particle  Radiations  at  High  Altitudes  in  the  Auroral  Zone' 

Central  Institute  for  Industrial  Research Behavior  ol  Superalloys  at  High  Temperatures 

University  ot  Belgen Detection  Seismology. .  

Norwegian  Defense  Research  Establishment Norwegian  Seismic  System  Phase  if  


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


$26.0  July  1969 DAJA37-68-C-0075 

13.0  September  1969 DAJA37-64-C-0263 

10.2  August  1969 DAJA37-«8-C-0011 

150.0  Indefinite N08MWP-A-59 

21.0  June  1970 F61052-67-C-0085 

64.0  June  1969 61-052-683,61-052-0048 

32.0  October  1969 F61052-67-C-O020 

39.0  January  1970 F61052-67-C-0070 

53.0  March  1969 AF61-052-869 

70.0  January  1969 F61-O52-O057 

82.0  January  1970 F61052-68-C-0019 

3,995.2  December  1969 F61052-68-C-O060 


University  Peruvjan  Cayetano  Herida Physiologic  Changes  in  the  Cardiopulmonary  System  by  Ascending 

to  High  Altitudes. 

Endocrine  Alteratk>ns  at  High  Altitude 

Coagulation  Studies  in  Newcomers  to  High  'E'levalions'LAT34 

Hormone  Metabolism  in  Men  Exposed  to  High  Elevation  LA  128 

Respiratory  Physiology  on  Ascent  to  High  Altitudes... 

Role  of  Adrenal  Cortex  in  Process  ot  Acclimatization  to  High  Ele^" 

vation. 

nstituto  Geofisie  I  Del  Peru  Lima Equatorial  Ionospheric  Effects  Study 

Institute  Geofisie*  Del  Peru  Lima Research  Directed  Toward  the  StudroVthe  Airgjow'al  Low'Lifi-' 

j  tudes. 

Pontifici  U  Catoli^a  Del/Peru Synthesis  &  Reactions  of  BIS-and  TRIS-Benzyme 

Universidad  Nacijnal  de  Trujillo Comparative  Analyses  of  Languages  for  Machine  Pi 

Geophysical  Institute  of  Peru Radio  Solar  Measurements 

Instituto  Geofisico  Del  Peru Observations  of  Earth  Magnetic  Field  

Instituto  NacionalDe  Salvo Ecology  of  Poisonous  Animals  

Instituto  Geogiscif  del  Peru Observation  and  Study  of  I  nfrasonie  Waves  "in"  tho  Atmosphere' 


1  Processing. 


Mindanao  State 
National  Museurr . 


t  niversity Migratory  Animal  Pathological  Survey  (South  Philippines) 

Migratory  Animal  Pathological  Survey  (North  Philippines). 


University  ol  Phil 
do... 


National  Museum. 
University  of  Phil  ppines 
do 


4pP'"w Filariasls  Studies  in  the  Philippines 

Fluorescent  Antibody  Test  in  Measurement  of  MaJariai  Immunity. 

Ecology  ol  Southern  Samar 


Manila  Observatoi  y 


J43.0  Aprill969 DAHC19-68-C-0028 

16.6  July  1969 DAHC19-67-<M)024 

14.0  Mayl969 DAHC19-69-G-0002 

20.0  Aprill969 DAHCl»-67-G-0021 

30.0 do OAHC19-68-G-0003 

43.0  January  1969 DAHC19-68-G-0003 

30.0  December  1969 AF-AFOSR-1247-67 

40.0  March  1969 AF-AFOSR-0413-67 

31.8  June  1969 AF-AFOSR-1 174-66 

11.0  February  1970 AF-AFOSR-1470-68 

9.0  February  1969 AF-AFOSR-898-67 

9.9  December  1969 AF-AFOSR-1465-68 

13.0  June  1969 AF-AFOSR-1618-68 

137.0  May  1970 AFOSR-68-1613 


PHILIPPINES 


Determinatnn  of  Malaria  Vector  on  Pangutaran  Island    Sulu 

Archipelago. 
Determinatwn  of  Choloroquine  Resistant  P.  Falciparum  Parasitas 

Impalawan  and  Other  Provinces  of  the  Philippines. 
Conduct  Radw  Observations  of  the  Sun. 


$24.5    September  1969 DA-AFE-S92-544-68-CI32 

30.5 do DA-CRD-AFE-S92-544-68- 

G134 

21.0    October  1969 DA-AFE-S92-544-6».€-105 

20. 6    March  1%9 DA-CRD-AFE-S92-544-6ft- 

0114 

16.3    December  1969 DA-CRD-AFE-S92-544-6&- 

G104 

9.0    May  1969 DA-CRD-AFE-S92-544-68- 

G109 

8.2    November  1969 DA-CRD-AFE-S92-544-68- 

G125 
83.0    May  1970 F19628-67-C-0300 


May  1,  1969 
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SPAIN 


11013 


Mili- 
tary 
depart- 
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Contract  agency 


Title 


Costol 
project • 
(thou-    Estimated  date  of 
sands)    completion 


Contract/Grant  No. 


F  Observatory  of  Ebro , 

F  U  De  Barcelona 

F  do 

F  Inst  Nacional  de  Tecnica  Aerospaclal,  Madrid. 

F  do 

F  U  ol  Salamanca 


A 
A 
A 

A 

A 

A 


Inospheric  Studies  Using  Active  Satellite  Transmissions $9. 0 

Electrochemical  Studios  on  Chlorocarbon  Compounds 43.8 

A  Study  of  the  Synthesis  and  Properties  of  Alkaromatic  Chloro-  167. 7 

carbons. 

Combustion  and  Flame  Propagation  in  Heterogeneous  Systems 41. 0 

Diffusion  Flames  and  Supersonic  Combustion 38.0 

Morphobiochemical  Correlations  Involved  In  the  Differentiation  7.2 

Eye  Lens. 


February  1969 AF61-052-00924 

August  1969 F61052-67-C-0065 

December  1969 F61052-68-C-0043 

March  1%9 AF-EOAR-0027-68 

do AF-EOAR-0031-68 

Junol%9.... F61052-68-C-0072 


SWEDEN 


A             Sahlgrens  Hospital,  University  ol  Goteborg 
N  University  ol  Goteborg,  Medical 

Stockholms  Universitet  Stockholm 

Kiruna  Geophysica  Observatory  Kiruna... 

Royal  University  of  Uppsala,  Uppsala 

Royal  University  of  Uppsala 

..    do  

Research  Institute  for  Physics 

Royal  University  of  Uppsala 

Kiruna  Geophysical  Observatory 

Karolinska  Institutet 

Goteborgs  Universitet 

Royal  Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  Goteborgs 

University  of  Uppsala 


Newer  Advances  in  Treatment  of  Shock  in  Man 

Effects  of  Noise  on  Inner  Ear  Cells 

Rocket  Sampling  of  Solid  Particles  in  the  Mesosphere 

Study  of  Characteristics  of  Auroral  Ionosphere  and  Its  Irregular- 
ities. 

RSCH,  Design  and  Develop  Refraction  and  Gravity  Experiments... 

Band  Structure  by  Ultrasonic,  Susceptibility  and  Galvanomagnetic 
Measurements. 

Quantum  Theory  of  Many  Particle  Systems 

Research  on  Ion  Implanation  in  Semiconductors 

Evaluation  of  High  Latitude  Cosmic  Ray  Data 

High  Latitude  Geomagnetic  Data 

Distribution  of  Biologically  Active 

Intraneuronal  Mechanisms  for  Information  Storage 

Gaseous  and  Solid  State  Plasma  Device  Studies. 

Integrated  Nervous  Control  of  the  Cardiovascular  and  Gastroin- 
testinal Systems. 

Seismic  Body  Waves  and  Surface  Waves 


$109.5  May  1969 DAJA37-69-C-1175 

28.0  August  1969 F61052-C-O064 

4.0  February  1%9 F61 052-67- 0-0068 

20.0  March  1969 F61052-67-C-0026 

33.0  July  1969 F61052-68-C-0075 

89.9  May  1970 AF-61 -052-00937 

285.0  August  1969 AF-EOAR-0043-69 

34.0  April  1969 F61052-6&-C-O062 

7.5  June  1969 F61052-68-C-O034 

11.5  March  1969 AF61-052-866 

42.0  February  1969 AF-tOAR-0009-68 

58.0  March  1%9 AF-EOAR-0034  68 

58.0  June  1969 61-052-895 

18.0  December  1969 F61052-C-0044 

107.0 do AF61(052>-f02 


SWITZERLAND 


A  University  of  Lausanne 

A  University  of  Basel 

A  Physiklisch-Meteorologische  Observatorium 

F  University  of  Basel 

F  Universltat  Bern 

F  Universltat  Zurich 


Investigation  on  Structure  and  Biological  Activities  of  Human  Im- 

munoglobins  M.  &  0.  (IGM  and  IGD). 

Variation-Resistant  Matrices  and  Related  Mathematical  Topics 

Measure  of  Direct  Solar  Radiation  and  Skybrighlness  in  UV  and 

Visible  Part  of  Spectrum. 

Optical  Spectrum  of  Nitric  Oxide  Molecule 

Pulmonary  Pathology  of  Oxygen  Toxicity 

Sugar  and  Peptide  Intestinal  Digestion  and  Absorption 


$44.  6    November  1969 DAJ A37-69-C-60101 

10.  5    January  1%9 DAJA37-68-C-0628 

4.9    July  1969 DAJA37-68-C-1017 

7.6    March  1969 AF-EOAR-0074-65 

55.  2    April  1%9 AF61(052)-941 

20.0    December  1969 AF-EOAR-0017-68 


TAIWAN 


A  Tunghai  University Migratory  Animal  Pathological  Survey 

A  Kaohsiung  Medical  College Biochemical  Studies  on  Toxic  Nature  of  Snake  Venoms 

A  Tunghai  University Biokigy  and  Pathophoricity  of  Biting  Midges  (Diptera:  Cerato- 

pogonidae)  in  Taiwan. 

A  National  Taiwan  University Host-Parasite  Relationships  of  Schistosoma  Japonicum  in  Taiwan. 

A  do Studies  ol  Cardiotoxin  and  Vasoactive  Substance  Releasing  Com- 

ponents of  Cobra  Venom. 


$15.5    September  1969 OA-FEC-309-G130 

43.4    June  1969 DA-CRD-AFE  S92-544  *8^124 

7.2 do DA-CRD-AFE-S92-544^8-G123 

14.6    December  1969 DA-AFE-S92-544  69-G142 

17.8    October  1969 DA-CR0-AFE-S92-544-69-G138 


THAILAND 


Applied  Scientific  Research  (^rp 

do 

Medical   Sciences    University    Facilities   Tropical 

Medicine. 
University  of  Medical  Sciences 

Bangkok  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 

University  of  Medical  Sciences 

Chulalongkorn  University 

University  of  Medical  Sciences 

Applied  Scientific  Research  Corp 


Migratory  Animal  Pathological  Survey  (Thailand)  FE315 

Migratory  Animal  Pathological  Survey  (Thailand)  FE316 

I  nvestigation  of  Filariasls  in  Thailand 

Schistosomiasis  in  Thailand,  Etiology,  Epidemiology,  Life  Cycles, 

Pathology,  and  Clinical  Aspects.* 
Leptospirosis  in  Thailand,  with  special  reference  to  Epidemiology, 

Pathology,  and  C. 
Investigations  on  the  patterns  of  Epidemkilogy  and  Endemicity  of 

Diseases  occurring  due  to  large  scale  environmental  changes  in 

northeast  Thailand. 

Fine  Structure  of  Solar  Chromosphere 

Schistosomiasis  in  Thailand,  Studies  on  Incidence,  Epidemiology, 

Life  Cycles  and  Its  Causing  Cercarlal  Dermatitis  (carry-on  and 

redirection  of  above*). 
Research  on  Tropical  Environmental  Data  (trend)  and  Basic  Envi- 
ronmental Data  (trend)  and  Basic  Environmental  Data  (bend) 

in  Thailand. 


$51.0    July  1969 DA  FEC  92  544  G0075 

25.0 do DA  CRD  AG  S92  544  67  G84 

35.0    March  1969. DA  MD  49  193  66  G9208 

55.0    January  1969 DA  MD  49  193  66  G9199 

35.0 do DA  AFE  S92  544  68  G107 

34.2    May  1969 DA-CRD-AFE-S92-544 

44.0    March  1973 DA  AFE  S92  544:«8  G102 

19. 9    May  1969 DA-CRD-AFE-S82- 544-67^90 


740.0    Indefinite 


DAJA-29-67-C-<)122 


UNITED  KINGDOM  (ENGLAND,  IRELAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  WALES) 


A  University  of  Oxford , 

A  University  of  London,  King's  College 

A  University  of  Sheffield 

A  University  of  Sussex , 

A  do 

A  University  of  Nottingham  

A  New  University  of  Ulster.  North  Ireland. 

A  University  of  Birmingham 

A  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine... 

A  Maybridge  Chemk:al  Co 

A  Royal  College  ol  Art , 

A  University  of  Birmingham 

D  Queen's  University  Belfast,  Ireland 


Defects  in  Crystals $14.8 

Critical  Phenomena  and  Phase  Transitions 19.3 

Theoretical  Studies  of  Metallk:  Alloys 8.9 

Synthetk:  Applications  of  AromatK  Desilylation  and  Destannyla-  16. 7 

tion. 

Organometallic  Amides 8.3 

Sieve  Methods  and  Combinatorial  Analysis 4.0 

Boron  Phosphide  as  a  Semk:onductor 19. 1 

Monograph  on  Physics  and  Mechanics  of  Ice  as  a  Material 44.8 

Chemotherapy  of  Rodent  Malaria  Drug  Action  Against  Exo-Ery-  40.6 

throeytic  Stap  and  Drug  Resistant  Strains. 

Potential  Antl-Malarials  based  on  Quinoline-7-Carboxylic  Acid 15.4 

Experimental  Cartography 20. 5 

Study  of  Thermodynamk;  Properties  and  Alloy  Chemistry  of  6. 1 

Transition  Metal  Alloy  Phases. 

Molecular  Processes 334.0 


December  1968 DAJA37-68-C-0444 

March  1969 DAJA37-68-C-0860 

April  1969 DAJA37-68-C-1020 

September  1969 0AJA37-69-C-0014 

April  1969  DAJA37-68-C-1018 

March  1969 DAJA37-68-C-0822 

September  1969 DAJ A37-69-C-0342 

November  1%9 DAJA-37-68-C-0208 

June  1969 DAJA37-68-G-0274 


March  1969...  . 
September  1969. 
November  1%9. 

March  1970 


DAJA37-68-C-0436 
DAJA37-69-C-0382 
DAJA37-69-C-0472 

N00014-69-C-0035 


11014 


MUi- 

tiry 

dcpart- 

mmt 


Contr)  ct  aiency 


Unjvarsity  of  Sheffield. 
University  of  Nottingfiatn. 

University  of  Manchester. 
University  Co  lege 


Imperial  Collide. 
University  Co  lege  London. 
Oxford  Univeisity. 
System  Rese^ch  Limited.. 
University  of 
University  of 
University  of 
University  of 
Oxford    Univi 


Oxford. 

University  of 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  (ENGUND) 
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Title 


Cost  of 
project ' 

(thou-    Estimated  date  ol 
sands)    completion 


Contract/Grant  No. 


louthampton 

.iverpool 

Joutha  m  pton 

;ambridge,  Department  of  Pathology. 
Jrsity,    Pharmacology    and    Physical 
Chemistry  Hepartments. 
Sir  Wm.  Dun  I  School  of  Pathology,  University  of 


..  Quantum  Mechanics  of  Many-Particle  Systems 

..  Development  of  High-Speed  Non- Metallic  Turbines  and  their" 

Application  to  Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonance  Spectroscopy. 
.  Continuation  of  Research  Toward  Improved  Lunar  Photography 
..  Research  for  Determination  of  Air  Density  Temperature  and  Winds' 
at  High  Altitudes. 

.  Origin  of  Auroral  Primaries 

.  Anatomical  Localization  of  Target  Learning  and  Memory 

.  Physiological  Research  on  Muscle 

.  Research  into  the  Adaptively  Controlled  Instruction 

.  Acoustic  Fatigue  and  Damping  of  Structural  Elemente 

.  Deformation  and  Fracture  of  Metals 

.  Boundary  Layer  Oscillations  and  Noise 

Cryoprotective  Mechanism 

Studies  on  Decompression  Sickness  and  I  nertBas  Narcosis. .'.".'.'" 

Methods  of  Protecting  Navy  Personnel  Against  Blolobical  Toxins. 


Sussex. 


Royal  College  of  Advanced  technology. 
University  of  "  — 


(eele 


Cambridge  Language  Research  Unit... 

.University  of  I  ondon. 

Ciijibridge  University 

University  of  i  afford 

University  of  jurham 

University  of  Sussex. 
Imperial  Coll 
University  of 
Oxford  Uni 

do 

Cambridge  University. 

Oxford  Univenity 

University  of  S  jssex. . 

Imperial  Colle  [e  of  S.  &  T.,  London.. 7 


I  Colleie  of  Sclanea  and  Taehnology.  London 

^ssex 

ver|ity 


Royal  Institute 
Bristol  Univer: 
University  of 


of  Great  Britain,  London. 

ty  ...- 

^  ewcastle 


University  of  Sussex 
.do 


nersity.. 
Sieffield. 


Cambridge  Uni 
University  of  " 


Fulmer  Reseaiih  Institute,  Ltd.,  Stoke  Poges 
University  of  HjjII. 
Victoria  Univer 
Kings  College. 
Vfctoria  Univer 


riity 
Unhrersity  Colli  ge. 


University  of  Lieds... 
University  of  Di  rham. 


rs  ty. 


Trinity  College. 

?ueens  Univer: 
rlnlty  College 
University  Collie, 
University  College 
University  Colli  [e 
University  of  Oi  9lin 
Queens  Univers  ty 


University  of  Ab^deen. 
-do. 


University  of  Glai  gow 
do 

University  of  Edn 


University  de  la 

Instituto  de  Invi 
do. 


ity  of  Manchester 

of  Manchester 


.  Visual  Pattern  Recognition  in  Naval  Task 

.  The  absorption  of  Sound  by  Polymer  Solutions".""!!'!! 

.  Recombination  Reactions  of  Importance  to  Propulsion!!!!!!  !!!! 
.  Semantic  Research  for  Automatized  Language  Translation  and  In-' 

formation  Retrieval. 
.  Ion  Mass  Spectrometry  of  the  Lower  Ionosphere 

.  Application  of  Many-Body  Theory  to  Superfluids  and  Metals 

.  Structure  and  Properties  of  Ferromagnetic  Alloys 

.  Electronic  Properties  of  Dilute  Rare  Earth  Alloys 

.  Electron  Microscopy  of  Defects  In  Crystals  . 

.  High-Energy  Physics  and  Elementary  Particle  flieory 

.  Thermal  and  Magnetic  Properties  of  Helium 

.  Waves  in  Anisotropic  Media 

Heat  Conductivity  of  Solid  Helium !!"" 

Theoretical  Research  in  Fundamentaf  Particle  ("tiysics 

Nuclear  Structure  Studies  Using  Electron  and  Nucleon'fnt'eVaction's' 

Stereochemistry  of  Reactions  at  Germanium  Atoms 

Chromatography  and  Solvent  Extraction  of  Organometallic  Com- 
plexes. 

Primary  Photoprocesses  in  Organic  Materials 

Organometallic  Chemistry _ 

Chemistry  of  Decaborane  Coordination  Chemistry  of  "Or  "ill  Ele^" 
ments. 

Mass   Spectrometnc-Thermochemical    and    Related   Studies   on 
Series  of  Inorganic  Compounds. 

Low-Temperature  Measurements  on  Dilute  Metallic  Alloys 

Growth  of  Burning  to  Detonation  In  Liquids  and  Solids 

Fundamental  Study  of  Supersonic  Combustion  for  Hypersonic" 
Ramjets. 

Heats  of  Formation  of  Mixed  Metal  Oxides... 

Kinetics  of  Hydrogen-Oxygen  and  Hydrocarbon-Oxygen  Systems    " 

High-Temperature  Reaction  Calorimetry , 

Gravitational  Physics '''". 

Photographic  and  Spectrograpliic  Observations  "at  'p'ic-bu-Mi"d'i' 
Observatory. 

Determination  of  Air  Density,  Temperature,  and  Winds  at  High 

Altitudes. 
Stress  Corrosion  Cracking  of  Titanium  Alloys 

Model  Compounds  for  Fluorinated  Polymers  and  Fluids..'^!!!!!'! 


J25.  5    February  1969 DAJ A37-68-C-0775 

23.2  do DAJA37-68-C-0724 

37.5    January  1969 F61052-68-C-0002 

20.0    July  1969- F61052-68-C-OO57 

21.0  September  1969 AF6I052  00927 

110.0  Mayl%9 AF  EOAR-0014-68 

17.0  June  1969 AF  EOAR-0032  «8 

9.0  May  1969. F-61052-68  C-0071 

30.0  March  1969 61-052-0027 

47.0  do. 61  052  0920 

15.0  October  1969 61-052-7009 

12.0  March  1969. F61052-68-C-0041 

26.0  August  1969 F61052-67-C-O077 

56.0    Junel%9 N62558-4781 

125.0  September  1969 N62558-4791 

9.0  June  1970.... F61052-67-C-O075 

7.0  September  1969 F61052-68-C-0029 

23.0  Decemberl969 F61052-67-C-0058 

100.0    April  1971 F61052-67-C-O078 

38.0    September  1970 F61052-68-C-0049 

4.0    October  1%9 AF-EOAR-0005-68 

39.4  September  1969 AF-E0AR-0006-*7 

38.5  December  1970 AF-EOAR-fl051-65 

16.5    October  1969 AF-EOAR-0012-6 

59. 0     March  1970 AF-E0AR-23-«8 

202.0  February  1970 AF-EOAR-33-67 

15.0  June  1970 AF-6I052^7-C-0082 

73.9  August  1969... AF-EOAR-0030-67 

40.0  December  1969 F61052-67-C-O104 

8.8  Junel960 AF-61-052/'0093/0 

33.9  December  1969 F61052-67-C-0008 

48.7  October  1969 F6I052-68-C-0010 

52.3    August  1970 AF-61/052/69-C-OOll 

56.  4    December  1970 AF-61/052/00910 

36.8  August  1%9 F61052-67-C-OOO5 

26.0    September  1969 F61052-68-C-0011 

96.0    November  1%9 AF-EOAR-0044-69 

60.0    August  1969 AF-EOAR-0005-67 

169.0    December  1%9 AF-61/052/00863 

51.0    October  1%9. AF-EOAR-0013-68 

22.0    September  1970 AF-61(052)00928 

10.0    September  1969 F61052-69-C-0012 

30.0    May  1%9 A F6 1-052-00882 

30.0    December  1969 F61052-6»-C-0057 

6.0    September  1969 F61052-69-C-0009 

6.0    December  1969 F61057-69-C-0010 


UNITED  KINGDOM  (IRELAND) 


University  of  Dublin. 

Belfast 

Dublin 

Cork 

Dublin 


Body  Temperature  Regulation.. 

Diffusion  Plasmas  and  Diffusion  Waves...!!! 

Dielectric  Properties  of  Solids  and  Liquids  at  High 'Prewu res 

Microwave  Studies  of  Gaseous  Discharges 

Radio  and  Optical  Emission  from  High  Energy  Cosmis  Rays 

Thin  Elastic  Plates  and  Shells  and  Boundary  Value 
Energy  Transport  m  Irradiated  Systems 

Physical  Processes  of  Atoms  Relating  to  Temperature  Electron" 
Density  Particle  Scattering  and  Heat  Balance. 


$11.0 
8.2 
3.0 
50.0 
25.5 
112.0 
12.0 
66.5 


March  1969 

November  1969. 
December  1969.. 

March  1%9 

December  1%9.. 
November  1969. 

March  1969 

August  1%9 


...  F1052-68C-0042 
...  AF-EOAR-0042-67 
...  AF-EOAR-006-68 
...  AF-EOAR  32-67 
...  AF-EOAR-0027-67 
...  AF-EOAR-49-69 
...  F61D52-67-C-0044 
...  AF61(052)-00780 


UNITED  KINGDOM  (SCOTLAND) 


burgh 


Asymptotic  Problems  in  Combinatories  and  Graph  Theory 

.  Persulphate  Oxidation  of  Carboxylic  Acid 

Studies  In  Ring  Expansion .J,' 

Thermal  Degradation  of  Polymers..! " 

Smooth  Muscle  Responses  as  Altered  b'y"Hiim"orarBa"c'kgr'o'u'nd! 


$5.3    April  1969 DAJA37-C-1075 

6.6    December  1969 DAJA37-68-C  1103 

18.4    September  1969 AF-EOAR-0013^7 

22.0 do AF-61(052)  00883 

14.0    August  1969 AF-EOAR-68-0033 


UNITED  KINGDOM  (WALES) 


University  Colleie  of  North  Wale, Sub-Millimeter  Wave  Generation  and  Spectroscopy wo    December  1969 AF-EOAR-0047-69 


URUGUAY 


'*''"''''** Relationship  between  Wild   Entourages  and  Mycoses    Esp    S 

,...-..                               American  Blastomycoses.  ' 
;tigacion  de  Ctencias  Biologkas...  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Studies  on  the  Nervous  System 
- Comparative  Anatomy  of  Visual  Systems !."" 


J7.3    June  1969 DAHC19-68-G0016 


88.  0    April  1969. 
24.0 do.... 


....  AF-AFOSR-0313-67A 
....  AF-AFOSR-0618-67A 


■  Total  obligations  thro  igh  all  years  since  inception. 
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Excerpt  from  Oep«rli4tnt 


Rank    Name  o(  o  ntractor  and  location 


ivi  rsih 


352    Lovelace  Aiundation 

Albuq  lerque.  N.  Mex 

ity 

Ohio 

rn  University 

n,  III 

nstitutefor  Research. 


354    Ohio  Uni 

Atlienk 

358    Northwest 
Evansioi 

367    American 


Vietna  n 

Washi  gton,  D.C. 
Piltsbi  rgh.  Pa 


370  Mississippi 

State 

371  Travelers 

Harttoid 
376    North  Care  ina 

Raleigl 
388    Massachusi  tts 


Stale  University 

I  ollege.  Miss 

I^Bsearch  Ctnttt... .["'/, 

Conn '/' 

Stale  University.!!'" 

N.C 

.  University  o( 


Amherst, 
Waltham 


n  versity  o(. 

n  Ariz 

So  iety 


390    Arizona,  U 
Tucson 

396    National 
■    '      Washin 

418  ^(ichigan 

East  Lahsing, 

427    Boston  Colli  ge 


of  Professional  Enginears..!. 

[ton,  DC. ;; 

University 

.Mich ;.!!!! 


I  St  lie 


Chestni  t 
Weston 


42S    South  Daliot  i 

Rapid  C 
444    Nevada.  Un 

Reno.  N 
446    Flight  Safety 

Phoenix 
462    North  Carolli 

Chapel 
464    United  Stale; 


School  of  Mines  &  Technology 

ty.  S  Oak.. 

ersify  of 

IV '_ 

Foundation 11. 11."  I' 

Ariz '.'.'.'.'.'..'.'..'. 

University  of 

Nc.  ;::::: 

Interior  Department 


I  ill. 


ng  01 


Denver. 

Washin^ 

Bartlesvtie 

Albany, 

Pittsburi 


467  Presbyterian 

Chicago, 

468  Tufts' 


;  Univers  ty 


Boston, 
Wedford 


478    Arctic  Insfitui !  of  North  America 


Canada.-.. 
Waitiingt  n. 


479    Alabama,  Uni 

BirmingliL^ 

Huntsville 

University 


Bedford, 
Logan.  U 


485    Iowa  Slate,  _ 
Iowa  City 

487    Lehigh  Unlv 

Bethlehem 


Total. 


INTERNATIONAL    CON- 


uncheciced 


PROPOSED 
PERENCE  ON 
HUMAN  ENVn^ONMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS 

I  invite  attention 

pressing  problems 

continued 

degradation  of  out 
In  the  past  I 

cem  about  the 
air,   the  erosion 
damaging  effects 
and  excessive  noise 
session    I    have 
which,   if   passed, 
quality  of  our 
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Thousands 
of  dollars 


613 

613 
608 
608 
590 
690 
569 


26 

62 

481 


Mass  , 
Mass. 


Hill,  Mass. 
Mass  


564 
564 
561 
561 
551 
551 
511 

493 
18 

504 
504 

493 
493 
464 
464 
455 


318 
137 


;oio. 

DC 

I.  Okia 

ireg 

,  Pa 


iospital. 
II 


»ass.. 

Mass. 


DC. 


irsity  o(. 


n.  Ala. 

Ala.. 

Ala.... 


483    Utah  State  Uni  rersity  of  Agriculture  and  Applied  Science. 


'  ass. 


34 


Un  versify  of. 


162 
182 


Iowa. 
ersty.... 


342 
342 
341 
341 

665165 


consequences,  by  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advances  of  our  society  Hu- 
man environmental  problems  includes 
water  and  air  pollution,  thermal  pollu- 
tion, depletion  of  the  soils,  and  the  in- 
discriminate  use  of  pesticides.  Also, 
human  environmental  problems  refers  to 
our  crowded— strangled  urban  environ- 
ment, transportation  problems,  excess 
noise,  slums,  family  disorganization  and 
crime  and  violence. 

Most  of  man's  history  has  been  marked 
by  a  struggle  to  survive  in  a  hostile  en- 
vironment. Now.  due  to  advances  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  man  is  able  to  ad- 
just to  his  environment  in  most  of  the 
world.  Yet.  instead  of  living  in  harmony 
with  our  environment  man  is  guilty  of 
nature's  unpardonable  sin.  the  sin  of  en- 
vironmental waste  and  exploitation.  Man 
has  abused  the  land,  sea.  and  air  on 
which  life  depends.  He  has  degraded  it 
rather  than  treating  it  as  the  blessing 

It  IS. 

We  are  guilty,  as  no  other  living  being 
on  earth  is.  of  bringing  about  the  ex- 
tinction of  species  of  animals  and  birds 
for  no  just  cause.  We  are  also  guilty  of 
allowing  our  cities  to  become  unfit  to  live 
in.  The  medical  journals  are  filled  with 
studies  supporting  the  theory  that  air 
pollution  is  a  major  cause  of  lung  dis- 
eases  such  as  cancer,  emphysema,  and 
426    chronic  bronchial  conditions.  In  other 
4^     words  we  are  blindly  contributing  to  the 
reduction  of  the  quality  of  life  on  earth 
lor  man.    Recently  scientists  have  in- 
formed us  that  the  negative  effects  of 
UDT  spraying  may  be  far  greater  than 
the  benefits  derived  from  killing  insects 
For  example,  there  is  a  rising  concern' 
over    recent    information    that    excess 
amounts  of  DDT  in  our  oceans  may  be 
virtually  reducing  the  production  of  our 
oxygen  supply,  Sweden,  recognizing  the 
danger,  has  prohibited   the  use  of  this 
pesticide. 

Perhaps  no  greater  strain,  however 
has  been  placed  on  man's  environment 
than  the  rapid  increase  in  human  popu- 
Q  ^'k^;"^^^  present  world  population  of 
3.5  billion  will  at  least  double  to  7  billion 
by  the  year  2000  if  present  growth  rates 
continue.  This  will  place  a  tremendous 
burden  upon  our  natural  resources 

Fortunately,  this  country  and  others 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  and  have  started  to  take 
modest  steps  to  preserve  our  natural  re- 
sources. International  organizations  also 
are  contributing  their  efforts  to  resolve 
the  many  and  complex  human  environ- 
mental problems.  However,  the  resolution 
Of  these  problems  will  be  impossible  with- 


454 

454 
426 


390 
390 
387 


50 
37 
85 
50 
165 


384 
384 
380 


41 
339 


354 


75 
279 

"351 


176 
102 
73 


i>ROBLEMS^FTHE     Sol ^oST  On IrcKsTglsl a^^^^^^     mo  f\TT^  '^'''  ^^   those-countri^ 
pNMENT  expressed  my  concern  about  th'pnf^h      f  °^*  ^^^^  ^°  contribute  the  human  and 

Mr.  President,  today    ^^^f ,  ^f f  ^^^ ^^^^^^  ^S^SZ^JI^^^Jf^!^ 

to  one  of  the  most     '*""ng  a  Senate  resolution  to  call  upon 

the  President  of  the  United  States  to 

convene  an  International  Conference  on 

Problems    of    Human    Environment    in 


facing  mankind;  the 

exploitation   and 

human  environment. 

spoken  of  my  con- 

poll^tlon  of  our  water  and 

our  soils,  and  the 

thermal  discharges 

In  this  congressional 

i|itroduced    legislation 

would   enhance   the 

environment,  and  improve 


have 


cf 


(If 


Today  I  again  urge  Congress,  the  Pres- 
ident, and  the  American  people  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

When  I  speak  of  the  "problems  of  hu- 
man environment"  I  mean  the  uncon- 


global  war  on  environmental  pollution 
and  exploitation.  One  country  able  to 
contribute  is  the  United  States. 

The  United  Nations  has  adopted  a 
Swedish  resolution,  signed  by  more  than 
40  member  nations,  to  convene  an  inter- 
national conference  in  1972  on  problems 
01  the  human  environment,  I  am  most 
gratified  by  this  development  and  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  do  all 
withm  its  power  to  contribute   to  the 


S?onm?n?'r  '^^S"^^^  ^  ^^  ^^"^^     vJueW  such  7  coherence 
environment,     brought    about    without        I  believe  the  uSitates  should  be 


adequate  controls  or  knowledge  ofThe     hostToTslxiSL'^crerenTe' 


in  1970.  The 
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United  States  should  invite  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  send  representatives  to 
discuss  and  exchange  views  and  infor- 
mation on  human  environment  problems. 
The  purpose  of  this  conference  would 
be  for  the  participating  countries  to 
contribute  their  recommendations  to  a 
coordinating  body,   elected  by  the   at- 


MILTTARIZATION  AND  THE  AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESSMAN 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  a  southern  California 
businessman,  Mr,  Harold  Willens,  deliv- 
ered an  extremely  important  address  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 


Ing  millions  of  dollars."  The  editorial  con- 
cluded with  these  words:  "There  are  serious 
implications  in  the  McGee  and  Fitzgerald 
cases.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  sink 
from  sight." 

But  sink  from  sight  they  shall,  of  course. 
For  who  is  there  to  see  that  these  indeed 
serious  Implications  remain  in  our  minds? 
Who  is  there  to  represent  and  speak  for  the 


Mr.  Willens  was  one  of  the  principal     properly-expressed  concern  of  the  Los  An- 


tending  nations,  which  would  prepare  a  ^izers  of  the  Business  Executives    geies  Times  on  the  day  following  it*  edi- 


Declaration  of  Concern.  This  declara 
tion  would  include  a  set  of  recommenda- 
tions to  be  sent  to  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General,  for  the  1972  United 
Nations  Environmental  Conference  to 
consider.  For  example,  the  participat- 
ing nations  may  decide  to  propose  that 
the  U.N.  Conference  consider  a  plan  for 
the  development  of  a  United  Nations  In 
stltute  for  the  Problems  of  Hiunan  En 


Move  for  Vietnam  Peace,  and  he  served 
as  that  organization's  national  cochalr- 
man  until  February  of  this  year.  He  has 
since  resigned  and  is  devoting  his  time 
now  to  formation  of  a  national  business- 
men's group  which  intends  to  examine 
and  resist  trends  toward  the  militariza- 
tion of  our  society. 
His  Minnesota  speech  is  a  most  elo- 


torlal?  The  answer  is:  no  one.  There  is  no 
ongoing  apparatus  or  institution  devoted  to 
monitoring  the  Pentagon  or  in  any  way  at  all 
endeavoring  to  check  Its  already  enor- 
mous power.  Should  there  be  such  an  insti- 
tution or  apparatus? 

In  a  recent  letter  retired  Army  General 
William  Wallace  Ford  writes:  "While  I  have 
an  abiding  interest  in  the  security  and 
strength  of  our  country.  I  think  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex,  with  its  legislative 


vlronment.  An  outline  of  the  Institute,    quent  summary  of  the  reasons  why  Amer-     associates     and     academic     hirelings,     has 


containing  its  scope  and  character, 
would  be  included.  The  conference  es- 
sentially would  serve  as  an  action-ori- 
ented study  group.  International  orga- 
nizations now  working  on  environmental 
matters — the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization— ILO,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization — FAO — of  the  U.N„  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization,  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
and  others  should  be  invited  to  attend 
in  addition  to  all  nations  of  the  world. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  the 
curtailment  of  rampant  exploitation 
and  waste  of  the  world's  nonrenewable 
natural  resources,  to  develop  practical 
measures  for  mankind  to  utilize  scien- 
tific and  technological  know-how  in  re- 
storing the  quality  of  our  environment. 

So,  with  these  thoughts  and  concerns 
in  mind  I  once  again  urge  the  President, 
Congress,  and  the  American  public  to 
support  my  resolution  to  convene  in  1970 
an  International  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems of  the  Human  Environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution  (S. 
Res.  166)  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 


icans  have  cause  for  concern  over  the 
power  of  the  national  security  establish- 
ment. Especially  pertinent  in  my  view  is 
his  convincing  refutation  of  the  notion 
that  American  business  is  universally 
entangled  with  and  dependent  upon  an 
expanding  arms  budget. 

Assuming  the  need  for  a  continuing 
counter-constituency  to  balance  the  self- 
interest  of  those  supporting  the  military- 
industrial  complex,  Mr.  Willens  expresses 
the  belief  that — 

There  are  a  number  of  such  segments  in 
our  society,  not  Just  one — comprising  many 
millions  of  citizens  concerned  about  huge 
military  expenditures  which  seem  excessively 
beyond  the  requirements  of  adequate  na- 
tional defense.  And  I  also  believe  that  there 
are  moments  In  history  when  self-interest 
and  altruism  intersect.  Now  is  such  a 
moment. 

But  for  the  small  proportion  of  Amerl- 


brought  us  to  the  edge  of  disaster.' 

Another  letter  from  retired  Marine  Corps 
General  Samuel  B.  Griffith  includes  these 
words:  "We  are  turning  into  a  militarized 
state.  The  ABM  systems  will  cost  not  $4  5 
billion,  but  $40/50  billion  and  mark  a  new, 
totally  unnecessary,  fatuous  and  futile  es- 
calation. The  admirals  and  generals  will  eat 
up  this  country's  substance  as  surely  and 
Irrevocably  as  silkworms  eat  mulberry 
leaves." 

Finally.  In  a  recent  article  entitled  "The 
New  American  Militarism."  retired  Marine 
Corps  Commandant  General  David  M.  Shoup 
expresses  these  views:  "Civilians  can  scarcely 
tmderstand  or  even  believe  that  many  ambi- 
tious military  professionals  truly  yearn  for 
wars  and  the  opportunities  for  glory  and  dis- 
tinction afforded  only  In  combat.  Militarism 
in  America  is  In  full  bloom  and  promises  a 
future  of  vigorous  self-pollination— unless 
the  blight  of  Vietnam  reveals  that  militarism 
Is  more  of  a  poisonous  weed  than  a  glorious 
blossom." 
These  three  distinguished  military  men 
can  industry  directly  involved  in  military     are  among  others  of  my  personal  acqualnt- 


production,  he  suggests  that — 

Where  motivation  Is  concerned,  that  of  the 
businessmen  should  be  very  high.  The  bene- 
fits of  being  a  businessman  are  extraordi- 
narily great  In  our  society.  Conversely,  great 
would  be  the  loss  of  these  benefits.  ...  If 
unbridled  militarism  poses  even  a  potential 
threat  to  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 


tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the     possibly  the  preservation  of  life  itself,  en 

lightened  self-interest  calls  for  the  American 
businessman  to  lead  the  way  In  assuring 
civilian  supremacy. 

As  Mr.  Willens  indicates,  burgeoning 
military  budgets  are  no  more  a  boon  to 
business  than  is  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In 
each  case  America's  resources  are  di- 
minished, our  currency  is  weakened,  our 


Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  166 
Resolution  to  provide  for  an  International 
Conference   on   Problems   of  Human   En- 
vironment 

Whereas  the  relationship  between  man 
and  his  environment  Is  undergoing  profound 
changes  due  to  rapid  scientific  and  techno- 
logical developments; 

Whereas  these  developments,  though  they 
offer  unprecedented  opportunities  to  change 
and  shape  man's  environment  to  meet  his 
needs,  also  present  grave  dangers  If  not 
controlled; 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  take 
the  Initiative  In  organizing  an  International 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  mobilizing  the 
knowledge  and  experiences  of  human  envi- 
ronment problems,  and  developing  a  global 
plan  to  curtail  the  occurrence  of  environ- 
mental problems:    Now.   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  President  Is  requested 
to  Invite  In  1970  other  Interested  nations  of 
the  World  to  Join  with   the  United   States 


ance  who  strongly  believe  that  somehow  the 
Influence  and  size  of  our  military  bureauc- 
racy must  be  reduced.  Their  conviction 
seems  to  be  shared  by  a  growing  number  of 
concerned  Americans.  One  such  Is  the  presi- 
dent of  a  mid-western  corporation  who  was 
born  in  Germany  and  (in  his  own  words) 
"became  witness  to  what  happens  to  a  nation 
when  it  goes  down  the  path  of  military  solu- 
tions." His  letter  to  me  goes  on  to  say:  "There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  trend  of  this  type  is  pres- 
ent in  our  country." 

There  Is  evidence  to  suggest,  then,  that  a 
citizen's  effort  to  monitor  the  military  bu- 
reaucracy is  desirable,  if  not  Imperative. 
Democracy  depends  upon  an  Interplay  of 
checks  and  balances  which  seems  totally 
absent  in  this  one  glaring  instance  A  con- 
tinued absence  of  such  check  and  balance 


productivity  is  retarded,  and  our  civilian     virtually   guarantees   continued   growth   of 
needs  are  denied  military    size,    influence,    and    expenditures. 

The  involvement  of  businessmen  in  the  f^:VrJ=°^^T.rrT^:^t.  ^poS^ 
expanding  examination  of  our  military 
posture  should  be  widely  welcomed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Harold  Willens' 
address,  "Militarization  and  the  Ameri- 
can  Businessman."   be   printed   in   the 


for  ultimate  disaster,  as  recently  pointed 
by  Harvard's  Nobel  laureat  George  Wald  in 
reporting  on  a  conversation  with  a  "dis- 
tinguished professor  of  government  at  Har- 
vard." To  quote  Mr.  Wald:  "I  asked  him. 
How  real  is  the  threat  of  full-scale  nuclear 
war?  'Oh.'  he  said  comfortably,  'I  estimate 


■^^°''°'  ,    .                ui^^n^-r.    fv,«  ^^Ar-i^cc:  the  nrobabllltv  provided  that  the  situation 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  t^e^Jj™  about' as  it  is  now  at  2-.  per  year.'  " 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  ,^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^y  ..^^^3^  means  that  the 

as  follows:  chance  of  having  that  war  by  1990  Is  about 

Last  January  22  a  Los  Angeles  "nmes  edl-  one  In  three  and  by  2000  it  is  fifty-flfty." 

>,^„    „„,.„   ,„  j„.„   „ ^ . ,     torlal  entitled  "Bucking  the  Pentagon  'Sys-  Two    additional    bits    of    recent    evidence 

m  organizing,  convening,  and  participating      tern'  "  decried  the  fact  that  "two  civilian  em-  bolster  the  argument  for  an  ongoing  effort 

m,  an  International  Conference  on  Problems      ployees  of  the  armed  services  are  In  trouble  to   curb   not   only   the   Pentagon   but   what 

of  Human  Environment  for  the  purpose  of      with  their  superiors  and  face  threats  to  their  President   Elsenhower's    words   have    appar- 

deallng,  through  International  cooperation,     job  security  because  they  reported  to  Con-  ently  Immortalized   as  "the  mUltary-inaus- 

wlth  the  environmental  problems  of  man.         gress  alleged  governmental  negligence  involv-  trial  complex." 
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port  of  various  cona 
services  and  their  re 
clatee;  the  corporatlo 


The  first  U  a  February  21  lead  editorial  in 
the  AUuka  Empira  expressing  shocked  dU- 
may  upon  learning  that  almost  400  military 
officers  work  as  lobl^ylats  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment In  the  h»ll8  of  Congress.  The  edi- 
torial's words  are  Ini  themselves  a  moving  plea 
for  some  kind  of  permanence  In  the  process  of 
balancing  the  military:  "Although  the 
thoughte  of  thU  ^itorlal  may  be  quickly 
read  and  even  morei  quickly  forgotten,  In  the 
long  haul  of  historj,  the  danger  of  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial com|3lex  may  be  revealed  as 
the  greatest  threat  ithe  Republic  ha«  had  to 
face." 

The  second  is  an  krtlcle  by  Robert  S.  Ben- 
son who  Is  now  wltli  the  Urban  CoaUtlon  but 
until  very  recentlj)  was  employed  In  the 
Comptroller's  Office  of  the  Defenae  Depart- 
ment. Out  of  his  bersonal  experience  and 
expertise  Benson  shjws  with  Impressive  logic 
and  supporting  evldfcnce  'how  $9  billion  can 
be  cut  from  the  Pfntagon  budget  without 
reducing  our  natloilal  security  or  touching 
thoTO  funds  ear-marked  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam." 

It  should  be  stressed  that  Benson  and  the 
three  generals  namfcd  above.  whUe  deeply 
concerned  about  exiting  realities  and  their 
grave  Implications.  1  consider  the  military- 
Industrial  complex  dangerous  not  because  of 
a  conspiracy  or  eveq  the  presence  of  poten- 
tial conspirators,  bt*  rather  because  of  the 
unchecked  growth  ck  Ita  size  and  influence 
As  we  all  know,  the  fcomplex  enjoys  the  sup- 
jtltuencles:  the  military 
Bpectlve  "alumni"  asso- 
— lis  and  labor  unions  who 
benefit  In  profits  and  Jobs;  the  educational 
Institutions  who  receive  research  grants  and 
other  forms  of  financial  aid;  the  Congress- 
men and  Senators  who  act  as  spokesmen  for 
the  military,  especlalty  In  the  armed  services 
committees  in  the  [Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Let  us  assume  at;  least  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  the  AaUonal  Interest  would 
be  well  served  by  some  form  of  citizen 
counter-constltuencyi  making  itself  heard 
and  thereby  encoiirtglng  responsible  Con- 
gressional action  In  place  of  rubber-stamping 
and  handing  out  blank  checks  for  all  mUltary 
demands.  Who  can  «reate  such  a  counter- 
constituency?  Those  Iwho  support  the  mill, 
tary-lndustrlal  complfex  act  out  of  direct  self- 
interest,  and  that  is  fcowerful  motivation  Is 
there  a  segment  of  t^e  American  society  ca- 
pable of  seeing  unch^lenged  civilian  control 
as  so  urgent  a  goal  that  continuous  effort 
would  be  expended  totvards  Its  realization? 

I  believe  there  are  ^  number  of  such  seg- 
ments in  our  society,  ^ot  Just  one— compris- 
ing many  millions  of  citizens  concerned 
about  huge  military  expenditures  which  seem 
excessively  beyond  the  requirements  of  ade- 
quate national  defense.  And  I  also  believe 
that  there  are  momenis  In  history  when  self- 
Intereet  and  altruism  llntersect.  Now  Is  such 
a  moment.  If  the  alar^n  can  be  convincingly 
sounded,  concerned  Ataerlcans  will  perceive 
the  clear  and  present  clanger:  that  we  stand 
on  the  brink  of  possibly  losing  forever  the 
underpinning  of  civilian  supremacy  upon 
Which  American  den»ocracy  was  founded 
Thus  alerted,  these  concerned  citizens  would 
act  out  of  enlightened,  self-interest  to  regain 
and  maintain  control  :of  a  bureaucratic  ap- 
paratus whose  sheer  size  and  strength  could 
otherwise  do  Irreparal^le  damage. 

In  the  letter  mentloaed  at  the  outset.  Gen- 
eral Griffith  expresses  similar  beliefs  and  then 
sutes  "A  bell  doesn't  »lng  "tU  you  strike  It'" 
The  question  then  Is  tais:  Who  will  strike  the 
bell  and  arouse  the  An^erlcan  citizenry  not  to 
oppose  but  to  control  the  mUltary  bureauc- 
racy and.  In  the  prophetic  words  of  President 
Elsenhower,  "guard  against  the  acquisition 
of  unwarranted  Influence,  whether,  sought  or 
unsought  by  the  miatary-lndustrlal  com- 
plex." For,  as  he  went  on  to  say,  "the  po- 
tential for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced 
power  exists  and  will  persist." 
There    are   good    reajsons    for   which    that 
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warning  bell  should  le  rung  by  American 


businessmen  on  whose  behaU  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  stated  In  Its  March  5  lead  editorial: 
"We  do  sense  a  danger  In  the  very  momen- 
tum of  the  arms  build-up;  the  bigger  It  gets. 
It  seems,  the  sUll-blgger  It  tends  to  get 
Undoubtedly  It  could  get  too  big  for  the 
economic  and  political  health  of  the  na- 
tion." And  on  March  19.  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  further  warns:  "A  large.  Inflexible 
mUltary  organization  unchecked  by  strong 
clvlUan  review  can  lead  only  to  a  self-per- 
petuating drain  on  national  treasure  a  de- 
moralized citizenry,  and  foreign  policies  dan- 
gerously Irrelevant  In  a  world  moving  rapidly 
away  from  traditional  forms  of  war  and  di- 
plomacy." 

Many  businessmen  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  that  festering  social  ills  could 
affect  the  body  politic  like  a  cancerous  in- 
fection If  real  progress  Is  not  soon  made  In 
desperately  needed  domestic  social  programs 
They  know  that  such  progress  depends  to  a 
very  great  extent  on  large  expenditures  of 
money.  And  since  businessmen  are  accus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  balanced  priorities 
within  limited  resources,  they  realize  that 
the  needed  funds  can  come  only  from  in- 
creased taxes  or  decreased  military  expendi- 
tures. 

Also,  In  the  course  of  their  actlvlUes.  busi- 
nessmen become  used  to  changing  things 
adapting  to  new  conditions,  and  In  effect 
inventing  a  new  future  which  will  include 
still  non-existent  products,  methods,  poli- 
cies^ Therefore,  they  have  the  latent  capacity 
to  become  a  source  of  creative  leadership  in 
relation  to  this  potentially  apocalyptic  prob- 
lem. Thus,  instead  of  aUowlng  themselves 
and  their  country  to  drift  along  with  the 
stream  of  events  toward  possible  disaster 
American  businessmen  would  be  applylnij 
their  energetic  and  creative  talents  to  alter- 
ing the  "channels  In  which  the  stream  of 
events  takes  place." 

And  no  longer  do  most  Informed  business- 
men regard  unUmlted  military  spending  as 
the  only  way  to  keep  the  economy  sound 
and  healthy.  The  stock  market  Is  a  dramatic 
barometer  IndlcaUng  that  peace  Implies  boom 
instead  of  bust.  A  highly  qualified  econ- 
omlst  recently  told  me  that  If  we  addressed 
ourselves  seriously  to  the  solution  of  domestic 
problems,  we  would  be  faced  with  an  insuffi- 
cient labor  pool— a  shortage  of  people  to  do 
o^^°     P'"°P*'''y— ^fo™  now  until  the  year 

It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  If  busi- 
nessmen respond  to  the  urgent  new  realities 
and    become   an   active   leading   echelon    In 
the  effort  to  regain  and/or  retain  clvlUan 
supremacy,  the  so-called  "flight  from  busi- 
ngs    would  soon   be  sharply  reduced.   The 
brightest    young    men    often    choose   other 
careers   largely   because   they   see  American 
business   In   the  unfortunately  archaic  and 
irrelevant  Image  projected  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Without  doubt  there  are  many  businessmen 
whose   views   are   not   represented   by   such 
organizations.  But  there  are  as  yet  no  mean- 
ingful   channels    through    which    they    can 
direct    attitudes    and    energies    that   would 
more  nearly  reflect  the  legitimate  concerns 
and  basic  values  of  tiie  brilliant  young  people 
who  must  be  attracted  In  order  for  American 
business   constantly   to   regenerate   Its   own 
vitality    and    viability.    Such    young    people 
would  see  American  businessmen  In  a  dif- 
ferent light  If  they  were  to  discard  old  myths 
accept  new  realities    (as  they  must  do  un- 
hesitatingly m  their  dally  operations),  and 
lead   the    way   In   monitoring    the   military 
colossus. 

But  perhaps  the  most  compelling  reason  of 
all  for  which  businessmen  should  ring  that 
warning  bell  Is  their  relative  Invulnerability 
to  the  usual  charges  of  the  usual  super- 
patriots.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  unchecked 
military  expansion  has  been  furthered  by  a 
widely  prevalent  feeling  that  It  Is  somehow 
disloyal  to  question  anything  demanded  by 


the  armed  services.  Against  buch  Irrational 
feelings  and  the  charges  they  breed,  the 
businessman  Is  well  protected.  For  he  cannot 
be  soft-headed  and  still  make  the  grade  In 
the  competitive  market  place.  And  he  cannot 
be  soft  on  communism,  which  Is  immlcal 
to  his  very  survival. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  motivation  In 
terms  of  ringing  the  bell,  that  of  the  busi- 
nessman should  be  very  high.  The  benefits  of 
being  a  businessman  are  extraordinarily  great 
In  our  society.  Conversely,  great  would  be  the 
loss  of  these  benefits.  Most  businessmen 
know  well  that  one  does  not  get  something 
for  nothing.  If  unbridled  militarism  poses 
even  a  potential  threat  to  the  preservation 
of  freedom  and  pobslbly  the  preservation  of 
life  Itself,  enlightened  self-interest  calls  for 
the  American  businessman  to  lead  the  way 
In  assuring  civilian  supremacy.  And  once  he 
does  so,  once  he  breaks  the  Ice.  other  seg- 
ments of  the  society  will  unquestlonablv 
follow. 

Will  businessmen  meet  the  challenge? 
There  are  many  skeptics  who  would  Immedi- 
ately answer:  "Never  1"  Don't  forget,  they 
would  point  out,  the  Industrial  component  In 
the  military-Industrial  complex.  But  In  rela- 
tion to  overall  American  business,  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  firms  In  the  complex 
Is  small,  even  when  subcontractors  are  In- 
cluded along  with  prime  contractors.  And 
If  disproportionate  military  Infiuence  results 
In  our  spending  more  money  than  Is  actually 
required  for  adequate  national  defense,  the 
vast  majority  of  American  businessmen  and 
all  other  citizens  as  well  are  being  severely 
penalized  by  higher  taxes  and/or  misuse  of 
money  that  should  be  Invested  in  pressing 
domestic  requirements  rather  than  In  over- 
feeding the  military-Industrial  complex. 

If  all  this  based  upon  reasonable  assump- 
tion and  businessmen  did  strike  out  to 
achieve  balanced  national  priorities  and 
clear-cut  civilian  control,  those  who  led  the 
way  would  probably  be  bitterly  attacked  by 
some  despite  the  obvious  fact  of  being  in- 
volved In  a  non-i>ersonal,  non-partisan,  even 
a  non-polltlcal  mission  intended  to  achieve 
what  our  Pounding  Fathers  wanted:  checks 
and  balances  and  avoidance  of  military  su- 
premacy. As  the  Republican  Rlpon  Society 
pubUcatlon  recently  stated:  "It  Is  far  more 
difficult  to  restrain  the  mlUtary-lndustrial 
complex  now  than  It  was  In  1961.  Men  who 
try  win  suffer  all  the  abuse  that  a  powerful 
Interest  group  can  chum.  But  the  almost  cer- 
tain consequence  of  failure  or  Inaction  will 
be  the  gradual  assumption  of  control  over 
major  national  decisions  by  the  complex."  So 
bitter  opposition  by  those  with  a  vested  In- 
terest should  be  either  Ignored  or  accepted 
as  reassuring  evidence  that  progress  Is  being 
made. 

The  Congressional  Record  of  February  2. 
1968.  carried  a  speech  of  mine  made  some 
months  earlier.  It  emphasized  a  particular 
contribution  I  felt  biislnessmen  could  make 
to  the  Vietnam  debate  then  raging.  I  pointed 
out  that  In  the  world  of  business  self-delu- 
sion Invites  self-destruction.  If  we  lie  to  our- 
selves about  the  excellence  of  our  product, 
the  truth  of  a  non-buying  pubUc  will  soon 
set  us  straight.  If  we  pretend  that  our  per- 
sonnel, our  methods,  our  concepts  are  better 
than  they  really  are — the  hard  realities  of 
competitive  efficiency  will  soon  set  us 
straight — or  destroy  us  economically.  Sur- 
vival In  business  has  always  demanded  this 
kind  of  self-honesty.  I  stated  that  such  self- 
honesty  was  badly  needed  to  counteract  the 
obvious  self-delusion  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
his  cohorts  in  relation  to  the  realities  of  Viet- 
nam. When  I  first  made  that  speech.  I  was 
viciously  attacked  by  the  spoken  and  written 
words  of  quite  a  few  persons. 

But  last  January  21  a  Look  Magazine  article 
said:  "Only  stubborn  self-delusion  can  ex- 
plain our  refusal  to  see  that  the  Vietnamese 
who  fought  hardest  fought  for  nationalism 
and  Its  living  symbol,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh— not  for 
the  general  of  Saigon  .  .  .  Self-delusion  cost 
US  dearly  in  blood,  treasure,  prestige,  bitter 
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dissent,  strained  alllancea  and  neglected 
priorities."  What  a  relative  few  were  saying 
about  Vietnam  some  time  ago  gradually  be- 
came widely  recognized  and  accepted. 

The  same  will  be  true  of  businessmen  en- 
deavoring to  create  an  ongoing  method  for 
expressing  concern  regarding  excessive  mili- 
tarization of  our  society  and  foreign  policy. 
Even  though  they  stress  their  concern  and 
desire  for  rationally  adequate  national  de- 
fense while  seeking  to  re-assert  firm  civilian 
control,  they  will  be  unpopular  In  the  eyes  of 
some.  But  eventually  they — and  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  encouraged  to  Join  them — will 
prevail. 

And  by  leading  the  way  for  others  to  fol- 
low, they  win  have  generated  a  growing 
momentum  toward  a  better  and  safer  Amer- 
ica. At  one  of  those  moments  In  history  when 
self-interest  and  altruism  intersect,  Ameri- 
can businessmen  shall  have  acted  for  their 
own  best  interests  as  well  as  for  those  of 
their  country. 


CAMPUS  DISORDERS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  Tues- 
day, I  issued  an  invitation  to  Senators 
to  join  me  during  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  today  to  continue  a  discussion  of 
appropriate  measures  to  deal  with  this 
serious  aspect  of  student  disorders  which 
continue  to  wreak  havoc  upon  college  and 
imiversity  campuses  across  the  land.  In 
previous  remarks  to  the  Republican  pol- 
icy committee,  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  March  26  at  page 
7635,  as  well  as  the  statement  which  I 
delivered  before  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
April  29, 1  have  attempted  to  outline  the 
inexorable  path  of  destructive  progress 
which  student  revolutionaries,  such  as 
the  SDS,  have  been  making  during  the 
current  academic  year. 

Information  widely  disseminated  by 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  in 
Princeton,  N.J.,  indicates  a  new  period  of 
escalating  militancy  commencing  today 
and  continuing  until  May  7.  This  new 
form  of  protest  will  be  In  the  nature  of  a 
general  student  strike  which  according  to 
them  will  continue  "to  build  from  the 
first  day,  not  just  because  we  have  called 
It,  but  because  of  the  nature  and  mili- 
tancy of  the  4-months  struggle  which  has 
preceded  it;  posting  the  noimegotiabil- 
ity  of  the  demands  of  the  struggle." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  I  am  responding  to  the  Senator's 
invitation  to  participate  in  this  colloquy 
today  because  of  my  great  concern  over 
the  growing  problem  of  campus  disor- 
ders. I  have  read  the  two  previous  ad- 
dresses to  which  the  Senator  has  alluded 
and  heard  the  one  he  gave  before  our 
policy  committee. 

I  want  to  applaud  the  Senator  for  his 
series  of  excellent  statements  on  campus 
disorders  and  for  the  efforts  he  has  taken 
to  expose  the  situation  and  report  to 
Congress  and  the  country  about  its  mag- 
nitude. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  It  clear  that 
I  stand  ready  to  help  the  Senator,  in 
any  way  I  can,  to  help  clear  the  air  and 
expose  the  true  purpose  of  those  who 
claim  to  be  for  a  democratic  society  while 
in  truth  they  violate  almost  every  demo- 
cratic principle  known  to  history. 


In  that  regard,  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  follow  closely  the  hearings  of  the 
Permanent  Investigating  Subcommittee 
which  will  soon  undertake  a  study  and 
an  investigation  of  this  entire  subject. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  campus 
disorders,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
do  not  side  with  those  who  label  the 
entire  student  population  as  irrespon- 
sible. 

I  know  that  is  equally  true  of  the  view- 
point of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  problem  on 
different  occasions. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  he  feels,  and 
I  know  I  feel,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
today's  students  could  better  be  defined 
as  representatives  of  the  finest  group  of 
students  ever  produced  by  this  country. 

They  unfortunately  have  not  stood  up 
for  their  rights  as  individuals  as  well  as 
students,  and  have  let  a  small  percentage 
of  punks  chart  the  course  of  student  be- 
havior and  sully  the  reputation  of  an 
entire  age  group.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
they  will  reverse  this  trend  and  take  back 
their  majority  rights. 

I  have  looked  with  favor  on  recent 
newspaper  reports  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  vast  majority  of  students 
who  want  to  preserve  the  academic  com- 
munity as  a  place  for  study  and  learn- 
ing, because  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
college  administrators  to  follow  their 
functions  and  faithfully  fulfill  their  du- 
ties as  administrators,  have  gone  in  and 
on  their  own  rooted  out  some  of  the 
militants  who  have  taken  over  the  prop- 
erty of  a  university,  or  have  caused  class- 
room disorders  and  made  it  impossible 
for  students  who  are  interested  in  get- 
ting an  education  to  go  to  classes  and 
acquire  learning. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  students  who 
must  bear  most  of  the  blame,  in  my 
opinion,  for  failure  to  act.  That  burden 
falls  directly  on  the  administrators  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
faculties  underneath  them,  and  on  the 
boards  of  governors,  the  trustees,  and 
even  those  who  contribute  to  the  endow- 
ment funds  of  colleges,  without  making 
a  careful,  meticulous  study  to  determine 
what  kind  of  institution  they  are  per- 
petuating, what  kind  of  administration 
they  are  supporting  and  what  kind  of 
atmosphere  is  developing  in  the  aca- 
demic community  as  a  result  of  their  co- 
operation in  supporting  or  directing  the 
university  or  college. 

We  need  more  than  ever  before  men 
and  women  of  courage  who  are  willing 
to  stand  up  for  the  established  law  and 
regulations  that  govern  every  institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

That  goes  not  only  for  the  college  ad- 
ministrators but  also  for  deans,  faculty 
members,  boards  of  trustees,  boards  of 
governors,  and  boards  of  regents.  It  also 
goes  for  contributors  supplying  the  en- 
dowment funds  which  maintain  the  edu- 
cational institutions  without  giving  even 
cursory  study  as  to  what  ts^pe  of  aca- 
demic environment  they  are  financing  or 
what  types  of  administrators  and  facul- 
ties they  are  supporting.  Thus  some  who 
write  in  or  speak  up  most  vociferously 
from  the  private  sector  may  in  reality 
actually  be  accessories  to  the  crimes  of 
the  campus  disorders  which  they  con- 
demn. 


What  we  very  definitely  do  not  need 
is  a  repeat  of  some  of  the  sorry  perform- 
ances of  the  past  few  months  in  which 
some  vapid  and  indescribable  college 
and  university  administrators  not  only 
failed  to  enforce  their  regulations  but 
also  capitulated  entirely  and  disgrace- 
fully to  demands,  many  of  them  asinine, 
both  puerile  and  being  made  by  a  tiny, 
misguided  and  ill-informed  minority. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  aware  that 
the  most  immediate  outcry,  for  the  most 
part,  stems  from  the  sorry  spectacle  at 
Cornell  which  has  gotten  so  much  pub- 
licity; but  it  Is  far  deeper  and  wide- 
spread. The  "Munich  at  Ithaca."  as  one 
national  magazine  so  aptly  described  It, 
is  but  a  symbol  of  the  times.  When  cam- 
pus disorders  and  seizure  of  buildings 
becomes  so  commonplace  that  the  run- 
ning totals  are  reported  in  newspapers 
like  baseball  boxscores,  we  have  reached 
the  stage  where  drastic  remedial  action 
is  necessary  to  reverse  the  trend. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  Is  render- 
ing a  useful  service  and  is  engaging  in 
courageous  activity  in  helping  to  alert 
the  country  and  Congress  to  the  prob- 
lem; but  what  bothers  me — and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Colorado  must 
share  this  point  of  view — is  that  I  have 
a  genuine  reluctance  to  see  the  Federal 
Government  embroiled  in  campus  dis- 
putes, but  I  also  feel  that  Congress  will 
take  such  action,  if  it  becomes  necessary. 
We  have  been  patient.  We  have  been 
hoping  for  able  and  courageous  admin- 
istrators to  put  out  the  fires.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  for  Congress  to  take  action 
if  those  responsible  for  keeping  their 
academic  house  in  order  will  do  so. 

But,  I  might  add  that  the  same  in- 
dividuals who  would  cry  out  the  loudest 
if  the  Federal  Government  moved  in  to 
restore  public  order  and  domestic  tran- 
quility, are  usually  the  very  ones  Involved 
in  these  disgraceful  performances  or  sur- 
rendering to  them. 

Before  closing  these  comments,  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  there  is  one 
legitimate  function,  in  my  opinion,  that 
Congress  can  and  should  carry  out  at 
this  time,  and  that  is  an  investigation 
of  those  who  foment  so  much  trouble  on 
our  college  campuses.  The  material  he 
has  read  in  the  Record  and  the  speeches 
he  has  given  on  this  subject  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate,  and  also  before  the  Policy 
Committee,  have  provided  very  helpful 
information  in  the  direction  of  begin- 
ning a  congressional  exploration  of  this 
entire  subject. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
started  the  ball  rolling  and  I  want  to  as- 
sure him  that  it  will  continue  because 
the  Permanent  Subcommitee  on  Investi- 
gations will  give  this  problem  its  prompt 
attention.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  hearings 
will  begin  on  this  very  subject  before  the 
end  of  next  week. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  on 
that  subcommittee,  I  want  to  invite  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  participate  in 
the  hearings  in  any  manner  he  thinks 
desirable;  as  a  witness,  if  he  wishes,  sit- 
ting with  us,  if  he  has  time,  at  the  com- 
mittee table,  where  he  will  be  extended 
the  courtesy  to  ask  questions,  and  where 
our  committee,  and  the  Congress  and 
the  country,  can  benefit  from  the  in- 
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depth  study  he 
very  vexing  _ 

I  congratulatt 
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Mr.    ALLOTT 
guished  Senator 
his  kind  remarlqs 
tation  to  join 
nent 

Frankly.  I  am 
very   illustrious 
performed  such 
Senate  in  the  . 
ter  at  this  time. 

I  have  tried 
from  time  to 
just  a  case  of 
their  blood 
time,  swallowing 
ganized  effort,  a 
tent.  In  its  overa 
well  organized 
manipulation 
nized.  There  is 
their  intent  is.  It 
slhle  to  .destroy, 
this  country. 

Mr.  MUNDT. 
Senator  yield  fur 
Mr.  ALLOTT. 
Mr.  MUNDT. 
Mr.    ALLOTT 
the  Senator  that  I 
represents  the 
the  majority  of 
country.  Personally 
pointed  that  therj 
a  coalescing  of 
not  agree  with 
demonstration  of 
illegal  action  that 
universities.  I 
university,  and 
of  those  students 
many    here,    whd 
through  school,  aj 
self   being 
which  the  people 
plied  to  me  through 
versity  and  that  I 
self  through  my 
saw  all  that  being 
me,  I  would  resist 
my  command  and 
to  organize 

There  is  no 
are  opposed  to 
organize  and  make 
this  sort  of  thing 
and  acquiescing  in 

Now  I  yield  to 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT 
100  percent  with 
said.  I  am  happy 
University  of  South 
had  a  small 
trying  to  disrupt 
campus,  those  w 
primarily  by  returrjed 
war   in   Vietnam 
threw  out  the 
sldents  are  coward 
they  offered  little 
have  been  no 

I  read  recently 
versities  in  this 
who  wanted  an 
strators  were  trying 
cation,   threw 
their    classrooms 


to  point  out  two  things 
tiir  e.  First,  that  this  is  not 
exuberant  students,  with 
running  high  in  the  spring- 
goldfish.  This  is  an  or- 
least  to  a  certain  ex- 
pattern,  it  is  certainly 
le  policy  and  basis  of 
certainly   well   orga- 
question  as  to  what 
to  disrupt,  and  if  pos- 
university  system  in 
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the  Senator  on  his  inl- 

I    thank    the    distin- 

from  South  Dakota  for 

and  also  for  his  invl- 

the  Senate  perma- 

on    Investigations. 

,  very  pleased  that  this 

committee,   which   has 

valuable  work  for  the 

,  is  taking  up  the  mat- 


Ar.  President,  will  the 
her? 
ilay  I  finish  first? 
Surely. 
Second,  I  agree  with 
do  not  think  this  group 
or  anywhere  near 
fine  students  in  this 
I  have  been  disap- 
has  not  been  more  of 
by  students  who  do 
his  movement  and  a 
nitiative  to  thwart  the 
is  taking  place  in  our 
that  if  I  were  in  a 
pa^icularly  if  I  were  one 
of  whom  there  are 
worked    their    way 
I  did.  and  I  saw  my- 
of    the   education 
of  Colorado  had  sup- 
my  own  State  uni- 
was  supplying  to  my- 
dwn  hard  work,  and  1 
pulled  out  from  under 
t  with  every  means  at 
I  would  do  aU  I  could 
to  that  effort, 
why  students  who 
movement  cannot 
their  voices  heard  on 
instead  of  sitting  by 
it. 
Senator  from  South 


me  say  that  I  agree 
^hat  the  Senator  has 
to  report  that  in  the 
Dakota,  where  we 
manifestation  of  militants 
derly  procedures  on 
did  not  agree,  led 
veterans  from  the 
went   in   and   bodily 
Because  dis- 
y  at  heart,  basically, 
•esistance,  and  there 
disri^ptions  since  then, 
in  one  of  the  uni- 
Nition's  capital,  those 
edupation,  while  demon- 
to  prevent  that  edu- 
thoie   dissidents  out  of 
and     their    campus 
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strongholds  and  let  things  take  their 
course  back  to  normalcy  again.  The 
same  thing  happened  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity, here  in  Washington  when  dis- 
sidents tried  to  stop  the  law  college  stu- 
dents from  taking  their  bar  examination 
about  a  year  ago.  Those  who  wanted  an 
education  went  in  and  threw  out  those 
who  were  trying  to  desecrate  that  edu- 
cational institution  and  barricade  and 
close  down  those  classrooms. 

I  feel  that  the  great  majority  of  young 
Americans  who  attend  college  and  who. 
we  all  know,  are  right-minded,  ought  to 
develop  some  kind  of  gumption  and  ac- 
tivism and  determination  against  that 
militant  minority,  and  not  have  to  rely 
entirely  on  the  administrators  of  colleges 
and  universities. 

I  rose  the  second  time  primarily  to 
point  out  that  I  think  there  is  justifica- 
tion for  the  Federal  Government, 
through  its  regularly  established  investi- 
gating subcommittee  of  the  US.  Senate, 
to  dig  into  those  matters,  because  they 
have  now  an  impact  on  our  defense  es- 
tablishment in  time  of  war  and  in  time 
of  international  peril,  because  the  dis- 
sidents move  in,  with  roving  and  moving 
targets  at  times,  against  the  ROTC,  un- 
der which  program  we  train  young  offi- 
cers who  are  badly  needed  in  the  services 
and  against  the  implementation  of  de- 
fense contracts  between  the  university 
and  the  Defense  Department. 

I  was  chagrined  and  disappointed  to 
read  in  the  newspapers  today — for  ex- 
ample— that  a  highly  regarded  American 
university,  MIT.  is  pulling  the  flag  down 
to  half  mast  and  thinking  about  replac- 
ing it  with  the  white  flag  of  surrender, 
when  they  say  they  are  seriously  think- 
ing of  eliminating  any  further  contracts 
with  the  Federal  Goverrmient  dealing 
with  defense.  The  world  will  still  endure 
of  course,  if  MIT  surrenders.  Other  in- 
stitutions will  step  in  when  MIT  has 
failed.  But  it  is  a  rather  disgraceful  thing 
to  read  why  MIT  has  changed  its  atti- 
tude. MIT  has  been  among  the  most 
aggressive  in  seeking  such  contracts  and 
in  urging  Congress  to  increase  the 
amounts  it  can  get  for  administration 
purposes  and  for  constructing  new  build- 
ings, in  connection  with  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  scientific  know-how  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Of  course.  MIT  has  a  right  to  change 
its  mind,  but  why  is  it  doing  so?  It  is 
changing  its  mind  because  the  students 
are  rebelling  against  having  that  kind  of 
participation.  That  capitulation  and  sur- 
render by  such  a  university  makes  this 
a  dark  day  when  we  read  about  it  in  the 
newspapers. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  greatest 
sin  in  America  today  is  the  sin  of  "capit- 
ulationism".  Some  wish  to  capitulate  be- 
cause of  the  clamor  against  defending 
ourselves  with  antiballistic  missiles  when 
we  are  under  attack.  Some  are  ready  to 
capitulate  in  Vietnam.  They  want  to  cut 
and  run  because  things  get  a  little  rough, 
and  so  they  are  ready  to  capitulate. 
Some  are  ready  to  capitulate  as  world 
leader  because  it  takes  money  and  takes 
time.  We  are  urged  to  go  into  isola- 
tionism, which  is  developing  so  fast 
some  have  already  moved  into  complete 
"capitulationism."  If  there  is  no  such  a 
word  as  "capitulationism,"  some  term 
must  be  coined  to  identify  those  who 


want  America  and  Americanism  to  sur- 
render at  every  turn  of  the  road,  includ- 
ing, of  all  things,  the  surrender  of  a 
great  university  from  its  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  and  art  of  self- 
defense,  because  there  is  clamor  on  the 
campus  and  those  who  run  the  univer- 
sity so  totally  surrendered  to  moboc- 
racy  that  they  capitulate.  I  think  that 
is  a  disgraceful  situation  which  should 
call  real  concern  to  all  supporters  of  a 
one  great  Institution  like  MIT. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed it  very  well.  I  could  not  agree 
with  him  more. 

I  would  like  to  comment  about  the 
ROTC.  One  of  the  phoniest  issues  raised 
has  been  that  of  academic  freedom. 
What  about  the  student  who  wants  to  go 
to  school  and  study  under  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps?  Is  it  academic 
freedom  to  remove  that  program,  and 
not  permit  it  in  the  .school,  if  that  is 
what  the  student  is  interested  in? 

The  fact  is  that  these  groups  are  try- 
ing to  overcome  the  basic  security  in 
the  principles  we  have  always  believed 
m— the  principles  of  morality  and  of 
government — and  so  far  they  have 
seemed  to  be  more  successful  in  our 
schools  and  universities  than  I  would 
have  liked  to  see. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  and  to  compliment 
them  for  their  forthright  approach  to  a 
very  serious  problem. 

I  have  myself  spoken  in  the  Senate 
on  this  subject  several  times  this  year. 
My  view  of  the  overall  situation  has  been 
that  it  demands  strong  and  immediate 
enforcement  of  the  law,  on  the  campus 
and  in  the  public  streets.  In  fact,  I  have 
wondered,  as  have  millions  of  Americans, 
how  collegiate  lawlessness  has  been  al- 
lowed to  come  as  far  as  it  has. 

Anarchists  on  the  Nation's  college 
campuses— students  and  nonstudents 
alike— have  got  to  be  denounced  for 
what  they  are.  Based  on  their  past  per- 
formances over  many  months  and  in 
fomenting  strife  at  38  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  just  the  month  of  March 
alone,  it  should  be  plain  to  everyone  by 
now.  including  even  the  most  liberal  do- 
gooders,  that  these  people  are  trouble- 
makers of  the  worst  sort.  They  are  law- 
breakers bent  on  destruction  that  pose 
a  menace  to  all  our  society. 

They  have  banded  together  in  the  mili- 
tant and  revolutionary  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  movement,  and 
spread  their  hate  and  discord  all  across 
the  Nation.  There  are  other  such  orga- 
nizations that  go  by  other  names,  but 
they  all  fall  in  the  same  radical  category. 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  is  an 
extremely  leftwing,  and  probably  Com- 
munist-oriented organization.  I  suspect 
the  fact  that  SDS  leans  far  to  the  left 
and  is  supposed  to  be  liberal  is  part  of 
the  answer  as  to  how  and  why  this  move- 
ment has  come  so  far.  If  this  movement 
were  rightwing  or  politically  conserva- 
tive, I  believe  it  would  have  been  crushed 
long  ago  by  the  wrath  of  American  citi- 
zens whipped  up  by  the  liberal  establish- 
ment. 

If  these  students  demonstrated  and 
stirred  up  disorder  and  tried  to  pull  peo- 
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pie  to  the  right,  for  example,  by  calling 
for  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  in  order  to  protect  the  lives 
and  the  safety  of  the  half  million  men 
we  have  fighting  there ;  or  by  advocating 
more  and  stronger  college  courses  in  the 
American  heritage  and  patriotism,  or  by 
pushing  for  stricter  academic  and  scho- 
lastic requirements  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  higher  education,  or  by  demanding 
more  individual  responsibility  instead  of 
special  privileges. 

I  believe  the  movement  would  have 
been  doomed  to  public  disaster  long  ago. 
It  would  have  been  villifled  by  the  ultra- 
liberal  press,  television,  and  radio.  Some 
Members  of  the  Congress  whose  names 
automatically  become  headlines  would 
have  leaped  to  their  feet  to  join  the  ti- 
rade and  called  upon  the  conscience  of 
America  to  strike  this  movement  from 
our  midst. 

Its  goals  would  have  been  denounced. 
Its  leaders  and  their  lives  would  be 
probed  all  the  way  back  to  the  cradle. 
They  would  be  held  up  to  scorn  and 
ridicule  in  every  way  possible.  There 
would  be  a  barrage  of  newspaper  series 
and  television  documentaries  to  discredit 
such  a  so-called  right-wing  movement. 
It  no  doubt  would  be  branded  as  un- 
American  and  a  threat  to  intellectual  and 
academic  freedom.  And  soon  it  would 
fade  into  obscurity  and  disrepute. 

There  are  of  course  conservative  ele- 
ments on  our  campuses  who  endeavor  to 
impress  their  point  of  view  on  their  fel- 
low students.  But  they  do  not  riot  and 
demonstrate,  which  is  to  their  credit. 
And  I  might  add  that  I  find  some  of  their 
aims  and  goals  much  more  desirable  than 
the  destructive  intent  of  their  opposite 
numbers  in  SDS  and  other  such  outfits. 
But  what  presently  plagues  the  Nation 
and  its  colleges  and  universities  is  not  a 
so-called  right  wing  movement.  It  is  left 
wing.  It  is  supposed  to  be  liberal.  Thus, 
it  has  gone  virtually  unscathed.  And  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  stopped,  nor  even 
slowed  down,  it  grows  in  strength  and 
in  violence. 

So  long  as  such  students  persist  in  law- 
lessness, I  cannot  understand  how  they 
are  permitted  to  stay  on  campus.  Nor  can 
I  understand  how  professional  agitators 
are  immune  from  prosecution. 

We  have  had  rebellious  and  riotous 
students  being  allowed  to  create  havoc, 
to  inflict  great  property  damage,  to  en- 
danger the  well-being  of  their  fellow 
students,  to  hold  university  adminis- 
trators hostage  at  gunpoint,  and  to  in 
fact  literally  close  down  educational 
institutions. 
Then  what  do  we  see? 
Administrators  and  officials  of  these 
colleges  bowing  down  in  supine  resigna- 
tion. 

There  are  increasing  pressures  for 
Federal  intervention  and  Government 
sanctions.  As  I  remarked  in  an  earlier 
address  in  the  Senate,  it  may  come  to 
that.  But  first  we  should  look  to  the  first 
line  of  defense  against  crime,  whether  it 
be  crime  in  the  streets  or  crime  on  the 
campus. 

This  is  basically  a  local  responsibility. 
First,  colleges  and  universities  should  lay 
down  rules  and  regulations  against  illegal 
demonstrations  and  enforce  them  with 
every  resource  at  their  command.  Second, 


if  they  cannot  do  the  job,  there  are  State 
and  local  police  who  can. 

This  is  admittedly  a  hard-line  ap- 
proach. But  unless  the  country  plans  to 
turn  its  colleges  and  universities  over  to  a 
bunch  of  radical  hoodlums,  this  is  what 
it  is  going  to  take  to  restore  law  and 
order  on  campuses. 

We  have  had  too  much  pampering  and 
acquiescence.  What  we  need  now  is  more 
respect  for  the  law,  by  students,  by  pro- 
fessors, and  by  administrators. 

I  want  there  to  be  no  mistake  about 
the  kind  of  student  that  I  am  talking 
about.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  youth  of 
America  in  general.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  group  of  anarchists  represents  a 
woefully  small  percentage  of  American 
students.  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Nation's  college  and  high  school 
people  are  loyal,  patriotic,  and  hard- 
working. Youth  today  has  a  deeper  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  they  are  better 
educated  and  more  intelligent  than  any 
generation  in  the  histoid  of  our  country. 
It  is  the  anarchists  that  need  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  not  youth  in  general. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  a  column 
by  Roland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  re- 
counting some  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  anarchy  that  prevailed  at  Cornell 
University. 

This  is  a  revealing  and  shocking  ac- 
count of  the  permissiveness  of  college 
officials  in  dealing  with  lawless  students. 
It  tells  the  story  of  what  has  been  taking 
place  all  across  the  country  as  v.'ell  as 
ansrthing  I  have  seen  yet. 

I  bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Again  I  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  most  urgent 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
icans, young  and  old.  students  and  non- 
students  alike,  be  alerted  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  matter,  and  that  we  urge 
and  hope  that  our  college  administrators 
will  do  what  they  can  to  restore  tran- 
quillity, peace,  order,  dignity,  and  educa- 
tion on  our  college  campuses. 

Exhibit  1 
Anarchy  at  Cornell  and  How  It  Grew  From 
Militant  Moves  op  December 
Ithaca.  N.Y. — ^The  surrender  last  week  of 
Cornell  University's  Administration  to  rifle- 
toting  black  militants,  a  new  precedent  In  the 
national  campus  civil  war.  was  no  isolated 
Incident  but  rather  the  climax  of  deepening 
anarchy  here. 

Despite  the  ofiflclal  Cornell  line  congratu- 
lating itself  on  a  peaceful  escape  from  blood- 
shed, there  Is  no  doubt  that  President  James 
A.  Perkins  accepted  the  black  demands  in  an 
atmosphere  of  coercion.  While  armed  Negroes 
were  occupying  a  university  building,  lesser 
publicized  events  had  so  terrorized  a  majority 
of  the  faculty  and  student  body  that  they 
were  eager  for  appeasement. 

Responding  to  threats  broadcast  over  the 
radio,  faculty  members  branded  as  "racists" 
were  forced  to  evacuate  their  homes  for  the 
night.  One  black  student  who  openly  opposed 
the  resort  to  force  was  spirited  across  the 
border  Into  Canada  for  safekeeping  by 
friends.    Unidentified   rifle  shots  fired   at   a 


classroom  building  aggravated  the  tension. 
Moreover,  the  burning  cross  which  supposedly 
forced  black  militants  Into  armed  insurrec- 
tion Is  widely  believed  here  to  have  been  set 
by  Negroes  themselves. 

That  this  lovely  upstate  New  York  campus 
could  be  so  deformed  by  strife  is  in  part  at- 
tributable, ironically,  to  Perkins'  well-mean- 
ing liberalism  In  recruiting  black  students, 
many  of  whom  were  Ill-equipped  for  Cornell's 
academic  demands.  This  inadequacy  led  some 
young  Negroes  into  Increasingly  more  belli- 
gerent postures  liere.  Cornell's  administra- 
tion, faculty,  and  students,  bearing  an  im- 
mense guilt  complex  toward  Negroes  (freely 
admitted  by  Perkins),  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  Impose  discipline 

The  watershed  event  came  in  the  spring 
of  1968  when  three  Negro  students.  Infuri- 
ated by  an  economics  professor's  classroom 
contentions  about  the  superiority  of  a  West- 
ern civilization,  seized  the  offices  of  the  eco- 
nomics department  and  held  the  depart- 
ment's chairman  prisoner.  When  the  Perkins 
administration  did  not  press  charges  against 
the  students,  it  flashed  the  green  light  for 
anarchy. 

Pushing  an  action  campaign  for  an  auton- 
omous black  studies  program,  the  militants 
moved  on  many  fronts  last  December:  The 
takeover  of  a  university  building  (actually 
promised  them  for  a  later  date)  with  pro- 
fessors and  their  belongings  dispossessed 
into  the  street,  the  theft  of  furniture  to  fur- 
nish the  building,  dancing  on  dining  hall 
tables,  disruption  of  library  stacks. 

Perkins'  permissiveness  and  the  black 
militants'  contempt  were  graphically  ex- 
hibited during  these  December  demonstra- 
tions when  black  militants  staged  a  sit-in 
outside  Perkins'  office.  Trying  to  make 
friends,  Perkins  sent  out  doughnuts  and 
milk.  The  militants  responded  by  smashing 
the  refreshments  against  the  wall. 

Even  more  bizarre  was  an  incident  two 
months  later  when  the  Afro-American  So- 
ciety demanded  $2,000  from  the  administra- 
tion to  buy  bongo  drums  to  celebrate  Mal- 
colm X  day.  Within  two  days,  the  adminis- 
tration scraped  together  $1,700  and  dis- 
patched two  black  student  leaders  down  to 
New  York  City  in  the  university  plane  to  pur- 
chase the  drums. 

But  pressed  by  a  few  faculty  members, 
the  administration  did  reluctantly  bring 
charges  against  six  of  the  more  flagrant  De- 
cember demonstrators.  Consequently,  once 
the  blacks  won  their  demand  for  an  auton- 
omous black  studies  program  early  this 
year,  radicals  stepped  up  direct  action  around 
a  general  theme  of  amnesty  for  the  six 
demonstrators. 

To  the  accompaniment  of  the  university- 
purchased  bongo  drums.  Perkins  on  Feb.  28 
was  physically  pulled  down  from  a  speaker's 
platform  at  a  conference  on  South  Africa.  A 
few  days  later,  job  recruiters  from  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  were  physically  assaulted. 
In  mid-March,  three  white  students  were 
beaten  at  night  on  campus — one  to  the  point 
of  death;  two  of  the  victims  Identified  their 
assailants  As  Negroes  while  the  third  was  In 
no  condition  to  Identify  anybody. 

Thus,  as  spring  came  to  Cornell,  wholly 
non-political  students  decided  it  would  be 
prudent  not  to  stroll  the  quadrangle  at  night. 
Simultaneously,  Perkins  became  the  open 
target  of  derision  by  the  black  millianis,  who 
wore  sheathed  knives  in  their  boots  during 
conferences  with  him.  In  one  such  meeting, 
a  leader  of  the  Afro-.American  Society  de- 
scribed Perkins  to  his  own  face  with  an 
obscenity  widely  used  In  the  black  ghetto. 

Behind  the  scenes,  Perkins'  lieutenants 
were  quietly  prodding  the  faculty  to  quash 
the  charges  against  the  six  December  demon- 
strators— a  surrender  the  faculty  finally 
agreed  to  last  week  in  the  atmosphere  of 
armed  Insurrection. 

In  an  interview.  Perkins  told  us  he  intends 
to  stay  on  as  president  of  Cornell  and  feels 
he  has  full  confidence    from   the  board  of 
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truateea.  IX  he  Is  (^rrect.  bis  method  of  buy- 
ing peace  on  the  campus  may  well  become 
the  pattern  for  college  administrators  around 
the  country.  Thaj  Implications  for  Cornell 
AS  an  educational  I  Institution  and  for  liberal 
education  In  Amehca  generally  wlU  be  dis- 
cussed In  another  Column. 
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Mr.  ALLOTTi  I  thank  the  distin- 
gxilshed  Senator  from  Georgia  very 
much.  I  agree  With  the  point  he  has 
made,  that  If  thtts  had  been  a  group  of 
rightwingers,  perhaps  suspected  of  be- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Minutemen  of 
America,  or  similar  rightwing  organiza- 
tions, their  pre^nce  in  the  university 
halls  would  not  have  been  tolerated  for 
5  minutes,  and  ^11  of  the  great  liberals 
in  the  country,]  or  so-called  liberals, 
would  have  been  i  screaming  to  get  those 
Fascists  out  of  there. 

Now  we  have  tiie  same  kind  of  action 
coming  from  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum. I  agree  With  the  Senator  most 
heartily  that  tha  responsibility  is  basi- 
cally a  local  responsibility,  beginning 
with  th©  university  officials;  and  if  it  is 
nofe- assumed,  theti  it  will  be  difficult  to 
stop  this  movement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?      1 

Mr.  ALLOTT.Jl  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.]Flrst,  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  join  in  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in 
complimenting  a4d  congratulating  him. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious  situa- 
tion that  the  SD3  has  precipitated,  and 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  just  two  fea- 
tures of  it  in  a  very  brief  way,  if  I  may. 
It  seems  to  me  ttiat  these  young  people 
do  not  realize  than;  they  are  being  given 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  obtain  an 
education  which  ihey  are  surrendering 
in  part  as  to  their  pwn  opportunity.  They 
are  given  that  opportunity  either  out  of 
public  fimds  largely  or  out  of  the  con- 
tributions   of    wep-intentioned    citizens 
who.  having  madb  fortunes  under  the 
American  system,  want  to  extend  some 
of  the  benefits  of  iheir  own  opportunity 
to  American  youth . 

I  think  that  they  have  not  realized 
that  they  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  fine 
thing  which  is  liappening  under  the 
American  system.  That  is  that  a  largely 
free  educational  spportunity  is  being 
afforded  them  as  individuals.  They  are 
forfeiting  this  opportunity  because  of 
their  frustration  (ir  their  bad  motives, 
whichever  the  case  may  be. 

I  think  it  is  everj  more  Important  that 
these  students  constitute  only  a  minority 
of  the  total  numb<r  of  students  and  by 
their  action,  they  are  preventing  the  ma- 
jority of  students  from  obtaining  the 
maximum  benefit  of  their  opportunity 
to  receive  an  eduiation  in  these  days 
when  an  education  is  so  much  more  nec- 
essary than  it  has  ever  been  heretofore. 
The  campus  unrests  result  from  acts 
on  the  part  of  SDS:  activists  that  are  not 
only  senseless  so  ijar  as  they  are  con- 
cerned but  are  alsoj  highly  inconsiderate 
and  senseless  insofar  as  deprivation  of 
others  is  concemeq. 

It  seems  to  me  tllat  it  Is  so  clear  that 
every  means  available  must  be  used — 
whether  it  means  cajlllng  in  outside  forces 
of  law  and  order  or  appealing  In  the  first 
Instance  to  the  facility  which  should  by 


all  means  respond  to  the  proper  sort  of 
appeal  from  the  executive  and  adminis- 
trative officials  or  whether  it  is  a  matter 
of  an  assertion  of  the  public  interest  and 
the  interest  of  the  parents  and  others 
who  are  seeking  so  eagerly  to  give  their 
youngsters  a  chance  for  an  education. 
This  thing  has  got  to  be  stopped. 

I  was  disturbed  by  some  casual  com- 
ments in  the  press  that  came  to  my  at- 
tention. The  press  has  given  entirely  too 
much  comment  to  the  anarchist  elements 
in  the  SDS  itself.  One  of  the  governors 
of  Harvard  University  said  that  two 
things  disturb  them  very  greatly. 

One  is  that  the  members  of  the  group, 
which  is  large  in  number  but  small  com- 
pared to  the  entire  student  body,  which 
had  instituted  a  sit-in  and  takeover  of 
the  dean's  office  and  the  files,  including 
the  private  files  of  the  university,  con- 
sisted, it  was  discovered  on  close  check- 
ing, of  a  sizable  number  of  individuals 
who    were    unknown    to    everyone    on 
campus.    These    individuals    were    not 
members  of  the  student  body.  They  were 
not  members  of  the  faculty.  They  were 
activists  from  some  outside  source.  They 
may  have  been  Communists.  I  do  not 
know.  I  could  not  so  charge  because  I 
do  not  know.  But  they  certainly  were 
troublemakers  who  were  willing  to  tear 
down  and  destroy  the  very  foimdation  of 
the  temple  of  education.  And  they  are 
troublemakers  of  the  great  magnitude. 

Another  thing  which  disturbs  the 
governors  of  Harvard  is  that  they  found 
in  the  faculty  so  many  members  who 
were  willing  to  be  openly  encouraging  to 
the  anarchist  leaders  of  the  demonstra- 
tion. This  is  a  matter  of  the  very  deepest 
concern  to  the  head  officials  of  Harvard 
University. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is. 
But  I  do  know  that  in  the  part  of  the 
coiintry  which  I  represent  in  part  here 
in  the  Senate,  we  have  had  very  little  of 
this  kind  of  disturbance. 

I  do  know  that  in  the  three  colleges 
where  I  have  for  a  long  time  served  as 
trustee,  and  in  which  I  am  now  the 
trustee  emeritus  in  each  case  beginning 
last  year,  and  the  University  of  Florida 
where  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  alumni  for  some 
40  years,  we  have  had  no  trouble. 

I  cannot  give  a  reason  for  this  except 
that  the  youngsters  must  be  willing  to 
more  highly  value  their  own  opportu- 
nity and  be  more  considerate  of  those 
who  do  value  more  highly  their  oppor- 
tunity for  an  education,  or  else  they  are 
better  disciplined. 

In  every  instance  the  presidents  of 
those  institutions  have  made  it  clearly 
known  that  anyone  who  breaks  the  law 
and  is  guilty  of  violence  on  the  campus 
will  be  speedily  ejected  from  the  student 
body  or,  if  necessary,  from  the  faculty, 
and  that  there  wlU  be  no  indisposition 
to  call  on  outside  forces  to  keep  law  and 
order. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  instances, 
at  least,  the  college  and  university  ad- 
ministrators have  not  been  willing  to 
assume  responsibility.  If  that  is  true, 
that  is  something  about  which  our  whole 
public  should  be  concerned. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  say.  It  seems 
to  me  that  greater  firmness  and  greater 
support  by  the  public  of  the  law-abiding 


element  are  required  and  that  the 
schools  should  command  greater  support 
of  the  peaceful  Inclinations  of  students, 
on  the  part  of  their  parents  and  the 
communities  from  which  they  come.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Somehow  or  other  we  have  to  cut  out 
of  the  heart  of  our  system  of  education 
this  thing  which  threatens  to  become  a 
cancer  and  destroy  the  whole. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  compliment  him  for  making  the  speech 
he  has  made.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  car- 
ried far  and  wide  through  the  media  of 
the  country.  I  think  the  country  needs  it. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
for  his  always  helpful  remarks.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  healthful  situation  in 
Florida  has  been  due  to  no  small  extent 
to  his  own  leadership. 

In  this  respect,  last  year  there  was 
such  a  sit-in  at  the  University  of  Den- 
ver. The  chancellor  of  that  university.  Dr. 
Maurice  B.  Mitchell,  dealt  with  that 
matter  in  a  very  firm  and  forthright 
manner.  I  think  that  some  41  or  42  stu- 
dents were  promptly  expelled  from  the 
university. 

Last  week  he  received  demands  which 
were  made  upon  him  in  an  anonjrmous 
letter.  Since  there  was  no  one  to  answer 
and  the  letter  called  on  the  university  to 
meet  absurd  demands,  the  chancellor 
took  to  the  newspapers  and  answered 
every  one  of  the  demands  in  a  clear  and 
explicit  manner. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate that  particular  university  pres- 
ident. As  the  Senator  well  knows,  we  In 
public  life  learn  to  pay  little  attention 
to  anonymous  letters.  I  am  glad  that  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Denver 
seized  the  occasion  to  meet  the  charges 
and  claims  included  in  the  anonymous 
letter,  even  though  he  could  not  know 
who  sent  it. 

We  have  to  use  every  medium  we  can 
to  meet  this  threat  to  higher  education. 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  will,  for  me, 
when  he  writes  to  his  friend,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Denver,  con- 
gratulate him  on  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  letter 
was  unsigned  and  contained  no  address. 
However,  it  was  reported  to  be  from  the 
Students  for  a  Etemocratic  Society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  letter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, together  with  the  enclosures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


UNivEiisrrT  OF  Denver. 

Colorado  Seminary. 
Denver,  Colo.,  April  28, 1969. 
Hon.  Gordon  Aixott, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  We  have  had  a 
threatened  Incident  at  the  tinlverslty  of  Den- 
ver, and  I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  the 
demands:  and  ultimatum,  together  with  my 
response. 

My  hope  Is  that  the  response  will  provide 
the  majority  of  students  and  faculty  with 
understandings  that  will  help  them  deal 
with  any  threatened  action  of  an  Improper 
kind  on  the  part  of  those  who  Issued  the 
ultimatum. 

We  have  had  a  quiet  campus  since  April 
30,  1968.  when  we  dealt  promptly  and  vigor- 
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ouBly  with  a  sit-in.  If  any  Improper  action 
results  from  this  episode,  we  will  again  take 
whatever  action  Is  necessary  to  stop  It  at 
once. 

As   always,   your   comments,   criticisms   or 
suggestions  would  be  welcome. 
Sincerely, 

Mattrice  B.  MrrcHCLL. 

UNivERsrTT  or  Denver, 

April  26,  1969. 
To:  Students  at  the  University  of  Denver. 
Prom:  Maurice  B.  Mitchell,  Chancellor. 

On  Friday,  April  25,  I  received  a  special 
delivery  letter,  contained  In  a  plain  envelope, 
bearing  no  return  address  or  other  sender 
Identlflcatlon.  It  contained  a  single  sheet  of 
typewritten  matter,  unsigned,  bearing  the 
heading  "Declaration  of  Student  Demand." 
A  copy  of  this  message  Is  attached.  Before 
the  letter  was  received  In  my  office,  copies 
were  being  distributed  on  campus  to  Individ- 
ual students  and  faculty  members.  Other 
copies  were  posted  In  various  places,  and  sev- 
eral were  supplied  to  news  media. 

In  the  absence  of  any  named  source  to 
whom  a  reply  can  be  addressed  and  In  view 
of  the  general  distribution  given  this  "Dec- 
laration of  Student  Demands",  I  am  making 
general  distribution  of  these  comments  In 
the  hope  that  they  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose at  this  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  authors  of  the 
demands  and  ultimatum  of  April  25  repre- 
sent "the  students  of  the  University  of 
Denver  .  .  .  the  community  of  Denver  .  .  . 
the  people  of  Colorado."  Such  a  statement  is  * 
the  familiar  language  of  the  self-appointed 
custodians  of  the  rights  of  others.  It  Is  an 
impertinence  to  assume  that  those  groups 
would  authorize  such  a  threatening  docu- 
ment, and  I  can  only  assume  that  this  was 
done  to  provide  some  flimsy  Justification  for 
Improper  action  on,  before,  or  after  April  30. 

The  letter  is,  in  any  event,  a  gross  insult  to 
the  student  body  of  the  university.  Many  of 
them,  black  students  and  white  students 
alike,  have  spent  long  hours  during  the  cxxr- 
rent  academic  year  In  constructive  discus- 
sion and  action  relative  to  some  of  the  mat- 
ters mentioned  In  this  list  of  demands.  It  is 
clear  to  observers  of  this  year's  activities  that 
important  progress  has  been  made  In  the 
areas  of  principles  of  student  life,  the  in- 
volvement of  students  In  a  wide  variety  of 
university  activities  previously  not  open  to 
them,  and  In  such  policy  matters  as  the  new 
disciplinary  code  and  its  related  procedures. 
Students,  faculty,  administration  and  trust- 
ees have  Joined  on  countless  occasions  In 
hundreds  of  hours  of  planning  and  construc- 
tive discussion  and  action.  There  has  been 
goodwill,  mutual  respect  and  faith  in  the 
common  goal  of  building  a  better  university. 
To  fling  arbitrary  demands  and  an  ultima- 
tum Into  this  situation  Is  to  confirm  what 
most  students  already  know  about  the  au- 
thors of  this  letter:  their  Interest  Is  In 
violence,  ruthless  destruction  and  confronta- 
tion leading  to  disaster.  It  is  the  same  sordid 
tactic  that  has  brought  disaster  to  other 
campuses,  fanned  hatred,  destroyed  valuable 
facilities.  Interrupted  the  studies,  teaching 
and  research  activities  of  thovisands  of 
scholars  and  students,  and  dissipated  mil- 
lions in  tuition  fees. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  DU 
students  will  permit  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  these  tactics,  and  I  am  confident 
that  they  wiU  again  demonstrate  their  dis- 
dain by  holding  themselves  aloof  from  the 
present  and  future  activities  of  the  irrespon- 
sible few. 

With  regard  to  the  "demands",  the  foUow- 
Ing  comments  may  be  useful : 

1.  A  Black  Controlled  Black  Studies  De- 
partment. No  such  department  is  contem- 
plated by  this  university,  now  or  In  the  fu- 
ture. A  number  of  courses  relevant  to  this 
area  are  already  listed  in  the  catalog  of  the 
university,  administered  by  the  departments 
best  equipped  to  handle  them.  Some  have 
been  taught  for  several  years — the  area  is 


not  new  to  DU.  Other  courses  are  In  plan- 
ning, while  still  others  are  the  subject  of 
study  and  discussion. 

In  discussion  with  some  black  students 
this  year,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  they 
visit  other  universities  where  special  courses 
In  blEkCk  and  other  cultures  were  being 
taught,  with  an  eye  toward  bringing  back 
information  that  would  be  of  value  to  vari- 
ous departments  here.  That  activity  Is,  to 
the  beet  of  my  knowledge,  still  a  firm  plan 
and  the  study  trip  Is  expected  to  take  place 
shortly.  It  may  well  result  in  Improved 
course  content  and  new  offerings  In  DU's 
general  curriculum. 

This  university's  lack  of  interest  In  any 
special  Black  Studies  Department  grows.  In 
part,  out  of  Its  desire  to  reduce  the  number 
of  individual  departments.  It  is  Increasingly 
clear  that  inter-dlsclpllnary  studies  play  a 
valuable  part  in  a  contemporary  and  rele- 
vant university  experience.  The  road  to  this 
is  not  in  the  development  of  more  Isolated 
cubicles  of  subject  matter,  but  exactly  the 
reverse.  At  this  university,  there  are  already 
important  inter-dlsclpllnary  relationships 
between  sociology  and  political  science,  so- 
ciology and  law,  political  science  and  inter- 
national studies,  law  and  International  stud- 
ies, and  business  and  engineering,  for  exam- 
ple. In  these  and  other  cases,  the  total  value 
Is  usually  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  In- 
dividual parts.  There  will  be  more  develop- 
ment In  this  direction,  and  we  expect  the 
results  to  be  of  benefit  to  students  of  all 
races  and  origins. 

The  university  understands  and  respects 
the  great  pride  felt  by  minority  students  In 
their  own  cultural  backgrounds  and  history. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  believes  that  there  Is 
little  to  support  the  belief  that  an  academi- 
cally sound  curriculum  or  department  can  be 
built  that  is  limited  to  a  single  racial  group. 
There  is  the  real  probability  that  such  a  unit 
would  have  to  be  built  on  shallow  and  in- 
adequate scholarship  which  would  not  per- 
mit standards  of  content  and  genuine 
achievement  commensurate  with  university 
standards.  It  would  be  a  cruel  deception  to 
offer  a  "black  studies  program"  that  did  not 
require  Intellectual  opportunities  equal  to 
those  required  in  other  areas  of  study. 

DU  is  and  will  continue  to  be  Intensely 
Interested  In  opportunities  to  broaden  its  of- 
ferings to  overcome  such  deficiencies  as  may 
have  existed  over  the  years  in  the  area  of 
minority  cultures.  These  offerings  will  be 
added  to  Its  catalog  as  time  goes  on.  Many 
other  colleges  and  universities  are  engaged 
In  similar  development,  and  It  may  well  be 
that  the  departmental  organization  or  course 
structure  elsewhere  will  be  more  attractive 
to  some  students.  In  such  cases,  transfers 
can  usually  be  arranged.  It  Is  not  unusual  for 
university  students  to  move  about  In  search 
of  studies  of  special  Interest  to  them,  and 
all  colleges  and  universities  differ  in  their 
emphasis  in  various  study  areas. 

Second.  A  Black  Controlled  Recruiting  and 
Admissions  Program.  The  university  has  no 
present  intention  of  dividing  its  recruiting 
and  admissions  programs  into  various  racial 
compartments.  We  recruit  In  many  areas  and 
in  many  kinds  of  secondary  schools,  public 
and  private,  predominantly  black,  Spanish, 
or  white.  Admission  Is  based  on  demonstrated 
ability  to  do  college-level  work  or  on  other 
evidence  that  an  applicant  is  likely  to  be  able 
to  earn  a  degree.  The  university  realizes  that 
there  Is  a  greater  Interest  in  college  enroll- 
ment today  than  ever  before  on  the  part  of 
students  in  the  minority  areas,  and  has 
steadily  broadened  Its  recruiting  areas  to  In- 
clude contacts  with  such  students.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  black  staff  member  to  the  ad- 
missions staff  has  been  approved  and  such 
a  staff  addition  may  be  announced  soon.  The 
advice  and  guidance  of  black  students  In  the 
admissions  area  will  be  sought  to  a  greater 
extent. 

Nevertheless,  DU  Is  a  modestly-endowed, 
far-from-affluent  private  university  with  In- 
adequate means  to  supply  the  kind  of  schol- 


arship aid — usually  total  tuition  and  hous- 
ing support — that  is  generally  required  by 
minority-group  students.  With  Inadequate 
scholarship  funds  from  outside  sources  (un- 
like many  other  states,  Colorado  does  not 
provide  any  scholarship  funds  to  private  col- 
leges and  universities),  DU  allocates  10%  of 
Us  total  tuition  income  to  scholarship  aid. 
More  than  a  third  of  its  students  use  these 
funds,  loan  funds  and  Federal  funds,  plus 
income  from  part-time  Jobs,  to  defray  tuition 
and  housing  costs.  The  great  majority  of  its 
financially-aided  students  are  able  to  pro- 
vide some  part  of  these  exp>enses  on  their 
own. 

Tuition  at  DU  (effective  next  September) 
is  $1,875.  Housing  costs  increase  this  by  ap- 
proximately $1,100.  To  add  100  fully-sup- 
ported students  to  each  class  over  the  next 
four  years  would  require  funds  in  the  amount 
of  at  least  $2,875,000 — almost  three  times  the 
existing  scholarship  funds.  One  must  also 
consider,  in  addition  to  these  figures,  the  loss 
of  $500  per  year — often  called  the  "unre- 
corded scholarship" — the  university  bears  on 
every  student,  full-scholarship  or  otherwise. 

With  low-tultlon  education  available  in 
every  state  at  its  state  colleges  andXinlversi- 
tles.  the  modestly-endowed  university  can- 
not hope  to  attract  or  support  important 
numbers  of  students  requiring  full  support. 
It  can  only  hope  that  as  incomes  and  living 
standards  increase  in  the  minority  groups, 
its  ability  to  attract  students  from  such 
groups  will  increase.  Until  this  day  or  until 
Federal  or  state  funds  increase,  a  kind  of 
economic  discrimination  seems  inevitable — 
and  this  is  a  source  of  deep  concern  and 
great  regret. 

Despite  these  seemingly  Insurmountable 
problems,  a  group  of  interested  students  and 
faculty  members  have  been  meeting  with 
the  admissions  staff  to  plan  programs  that 
win  attract  and  serve  the  special  needs  of 
minority-group  students.  Efforts  to  obtain 
funds  from  new  sources  are  planned,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  DU  will,  to 
the  extent  of  its  ability  and  a  genuine  will- 
ingness, be  able  to  enlarge  its  services  to 
these  special  students. 

Three.  A  Proportional  Representation  of 
Black  Faculty  Members.  The  imiverslty  fac- 
ulty would,  in  my  opinion,  be  delighted  to 
welcome  black  scholars  to  its  ranks.  Since  it 
is  unlikely  that  a  proportional  representa- 
tion of  black  scholars  actually  exists — it  will, 
hopefully,  be  a  reality  sometime  in  the  fu- 
ture— It  Is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  the 
nation's  universities  will  be  able  to  reach 
this  goal  at  this  time.  A  similar  situation 
exists  in  most  professional  fields — law,  engi- 
neering, and  medicine,  for  example.  To 
award  faculty  status  on  the  basis  of  s>'m- 
pathy  or  goodwill  would  serve  no  useful 
purp>ose  to  black  or  white  students — and 
such  a  policy  would  simply  result  in  a  low- 
ering of  the  standards  of  teaching,  re- 
search, and  scholarship. 

There  are  many  competent  black  scholars 
at  work  in  black  r^-Ueges  and  universities 
throughout  the  nation,  but  to  "raid"  such 
institutions  wotild  be  a  cynical  and  destruc- 
tive practice,  designed  to  improve  one  seg- 
ment of  the  nation's  institutions  of  higher 
learning  at  the  expense  of  another.  Some 
black  students  argue  heatedly  that  the  black 
colleges  should  be  raided  and  even  forced  to 
close,  but  others  seem  to  want  new  black 
colleges  to  rise  within  the  framework  of  other 
colleges.  The  decisions  to  be  made  here  are 
not  easy  ones,  and  they  are  certainly  not 
likely  to  be  made  intelligently  and  construc- 
tively as  the  result  of  "demands"  and  threats 
by  extremist  groups.  The  faculties,  in  their 
wisdom  and  sound  Judgment,  will  make 
them  and  I  do  not  feel  that  one  can  charge 
the  DU  faculty  with  prejudice  in  this  regard. 

Again,  as  In  so  many  other  areas  where 
great  heat  haa  been  generated,  time  works  In 
favor  of  a  solution.  As  Increasing  numbers 
of  minority-group  students  move  through 
our  universities,  there  will  be  a  larger  pool  of 
such   persons   available   for  faculty   assign- 
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Mr.  Albeck  has  been  quick 
university  supports  this  sltu- 
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truly  reveals  the  blind  and  bitter  nature  of 
the  group  that  presented  this  ultimatum. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  DU  student 
body  has  expressed  Its  Interest  In  working 
with  faculty,  administration,  and  trustees 
toward  the  creation  of  a  statement  that 
clearly  defines  the  principles  of  student  life 
on  this  campus.  After  almost  a  year  of  dis- 
cussion, conferences  and  constructive  effort, 
the  document  now  stands  ready  for  general 
adoption,  and  it  seems  clear  that  this  "de- 
mand" Is  a  frenzied  effort  to  torpedo  all  this 
work  and  create  an  artiflcial  Issue  and  crisis 
In  its  place. 

The  fact  Is  that  many  elements  of  the 
earlier  "Bill  of  Rights"  necessitated  the  ap- 
proval of  the  faculty.  They.  too.  have  their 
rights  and  some  of  these  were  Invaded  by 
the  original  bill.  Accordingly,  students  and 
faculty  have  held  extensive  discussion  and 
the  University  Senate— dominated  and  led 
by  faculty,  but  with  students  as  ex-offlclo 
members  and  as  committee  members  with 
full  vote — made  these  matters  the  subject 
of  serious  debate.  It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that 
ultimate  agreement  was  reached  on  prac- 
tically every  issue,  and  this  Is  a  great  tribute 
to  all  Involved,  as  well  as  an  Indication  of 
the  progress  that  can  be  made  when  matters 
are  handled  In  this  way. 

The  newly-drafted  Principles  of  Students 
Rights,  soon  to  be  offered  for  approval  to 
students  and  trustees,  is  the  first  of  Its  kind 
in  the  history  of  DU.  It  Is  a  remarkable  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  under  which  stu- 
dents win  govern  their  own  student  life 
enjoy  full  protection  as  individuals  under 
"due  process",  be  protected  in  privacy,  and 
enter  into  the  wide  range  of  activities  and 
decision-making  process  that  affect  the  en- 
tire university.  Although  many  of  these 
principles  have  existed  since  the  founding 
of  DU,  they  have  not  been  clearly  stated 
and  codified,  and  all  of  us  who  have  been 
engaged  In  this  unprecedented  effort  view 
the  results  as  a  real  step  forward  In  the 
maturing  relationships  between  the  different 
elements  of  the  university  community. 

It  would  be  a  genuine  tragedy  If  cynical 
action,  designed  only  to  reserve  an  "Issue" 
In  desperation  and  before  it  disappears,  de- 
stroyed all  this  work  and  the  good  will  and 
mutual  understanding  that  has  been  created. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  very  purpose  of  "de- 
mands" of  this  kind  to  destroy  such  evidences 
of  progress. 

Seven.  An  Immediate  End  to  All  "Classi- 
fied Research"  on  Campus.  This  refers  to 
the  Denver  Research  Institute,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  university  and  which  Is  conduct- 
ing some  research  activities— representing 
only  a  single  area  of  its  widespread  activ- 
ities— for  the  government  of  the  United 
States  that  are  secret.  I  am  personally  fa- 
miliar with  these  activities.  They  are  not 
addressed  to  results  that  could  in  any  way 
do  harm  to  individuals,  in  the  miUtary  or 
in  the  general  public,  either  in  this  country 
or  elsewhere.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  research 
institute  will  continue  to  conduct  such  ac- 
tivities through  the  life  of  its  contracts  and 
any  renewals  thereof  that  seem  acceptable 
to  it.  ^ 

The  whole  matter  of  secret  research  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  debate,  on  and 
off  university  campuses,  in  recent  years.  Some 
institutions  have  allowed  themselves  to  en- 
gage in  activities  that  are  clearly  unsuit- 
able, and  not  every  Judgment  In  this  area 
has  been  made  with  the  detachment  and 
concern  for  the  advancement  of  the  general 
state  of  knowledge  that  should  apply. 

Yet  the  university,  whose  research  staffs 
and  facilities  were  often  provided  by  the 
people  of  this  country  through  their  public 
funds,  in  exchange  for  the  special  values 
these  represent  to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
does  have  an  obligation  to  serve  Its  country.' 
There  may  always  be  kinds  of  research  and 
investigation  that  can  best  be  done  in  uni- 
versity research  facilities  and  vrtth  its  scarce 
resources  in  the  form  of  gifted  scholars  and 


scientists.  Some  of  this  may,  In  the  public 
interest,  be  best  conducted  in  absolute  pri- 
vacy, shared  only  with  the  responsible  agen- 
cies of  the  government,  whose  members  are, 
in  the  end,  responsible  to  the  people  and 
their  elected  representatives.  The  university 
and  Its  research  agencies  have  the  responsi- 
bility, in  every  case,  of  deciding  whether 
such  work  does  truly  serve  the  constructive 
needs  of  society  as  well  as  the  interests  ol 
its  students  and  faculty. 

The  activities  of  the  Denver  Research  In- 
stitute of  DU  have  made  it  possible  for  stu- 
dents and  faculty  to  engage  in  a  wide  range 
of  important  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities that  would  otherwise  have  been  be- 
yond its  means.   It   has  brought  scientists, 
mathematicians,    and    technologists    to   our 
campus  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
available.   Many  of  these  share   their  tasks, 
serving  as  faculty  members  engaged  in  teach- 
ing as  well  as  researchers  engaged  in  Insti- 
tute   projects.    And    even    at    the    Institute, 
dozens     of     students     engage     in     research! 
in   the   writing   of   reports   and   in   teaching 
activities  that  couldn't  have  happened  other- 
wise. The  very  "classified  research"  referred 
to  in  the  "demands"   has  produced   a  large 
number  of  scientific  papers  that  are  in  gen- 
eral distribution  and  available  to  all  scholars. 
It  Is  not  necessarily  the  case  that  classified 
research  Is  evil  research.  It  Is  not  necessarily 
the  case  that  classified  research  Is  concerned 
with  destruction  or  the  instruments  of  war. 
Many  of    the    people    who    denounce    secret 
study  are,   today,  content  to  let  secrecy   be 
the  condition  under  which  vital  discussions 
leading    to    the   U.S.    retreat   from   Vietnam 
take  place.  As  long  as  the  decisions  about 
classified  research   are  made   by  responsible 
scholars,    scientists,    public    representatives, 
and  others  in  a  position  to  Judge  the  valid- 
ity of  the  activities — and  as  long  as  cynical 
desire  to  pump  funds  Into  a  university  at 
any  cost  is  fully  contained — there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  place  for  research  conducted  under 
conditions  where  the  ongoing  results  are  not 
Immediately  available  as  public  Information. 
Eighth.  Students  Employed  by  the  Univer- 
sity Have  a  Uniform  Wage  Scale  and  Mini- 
mum Wages  be  Payed  (sic)  to  Any  Employee 
of  $1.60  Per  Hour.  All  students  employed  by 
the  university  are  paid  In  accordance  with 
the  legal  mlnlmums  that  are  applicable  (and 
many  are  paid,  depending  on  the  kind  of  Jobs 
they  have,  at  substantially  higher  rates).  If 
the  "demand"  suggests  that  this  Is  not  the 
case,  then  it  is  clearly  in  error  and  probably 
deliberately  so.   To  insist  that  all  students 
earn  the  same  hourly  rate  Is  to  Ignore  the 
great  differences  In  Jobs.  People  don't  earn  the 
same  hourly  rate  on  the  outside  either,  ex- 
cept perhaps  In  communist  or  socialist  so- 
cieties. 

Many  Jobs  at  DU  are  deliberately  created  to 
help  students  defray  expenses.  And  some 
students  do  far  less  work  than  they  are  paid 
for  (these  are.  Interestingly  enough,  almost 
always  the  ones  who  complain  about  hourly 
rates)  Thus,  In  addition  to  its  large  scholar- 
ship aid  expense,  the  university  often  puts 
substantial  funds  into  "made  work"  for  some 
students. 

If  this  "demand"  woiild  require  that  any 
student,  doing  any  kind  of  work,  be  paid  at  a 
"uniform  rate"  equal  to  every  other  student 
doing  every  other  kind  of  Job,  then  the  uni- 
versity rejects  this  as  unfair  and  absurd  on 
Its  very  face.  If  the  "demand"  is  that  DU 
honor  minimum  wage  laws,  I  can  only  reply 
to  the  effect  that  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
we  are  already  In  conformance.  There  Is 
nothing  to  "demand." 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  present  legal 
hourly  mlnlmums  require  Increasing  rates 
over  the  next  three  years,  in  yearly  incre- 
ments. The  university  expects  to  continue  to 
pay  these  legally-stated  rates. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  many  stu- 
dents have  come  to  realize  that  some  mini- 
mum hourly  rates  actually  niltlgate  against 
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their  employment  in  off-campus  situations. 
Some  Jobs  previously  available  to  students 
have  disappeared  because  they  cannot  be 
Justified  under  existing  rates. 

Nine.  The  University  and  its  Employees 
Stop  All  Harassment.  Intimidation  and 
Threats  Made  Against  any  University  Em- 
ployee Wlio  Wishes  to  Belong  to  Any  Orga- 
nized Labor  or  Professional  Union.  This  Is  a 
"when  will  you  stop  beating  your  wife?"  type 
of  "demand".  It  Is  sheer  nonsense.  The  main- 
tenance employees  of  the  union  signed  a  con- 
tract with  DU  last  September,  and  nobody 
has  harassed,  Intimidated,  or  threatened  any- 
body in  that  regard.  I  am  informed  that  we 
have  had  good  relationships  with  our  union 
employees,  whose  services  we  value  and  for 
whom  we  have  great  respect.  In  the  many 
months  preceding  the  formation  of  the 
union,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  there  were 
differences  of  opinion,  but  the  differences 
are  long  gone,  the  situation  is  without  ten- 
sions, and  the  "demand"  borders  on  the  Ir- 
rational. More  accurately.  It  Is  an  effort  to 
stir  up  trouble  where  none  exists. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  university 
faculty  belong  to  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  (AAUP).  They  play 
an  active  role  in  the  university  community 
and  have  often  offered  constructive  and 
thoughtful  recommendations  on  vital  issues. 
They  would  be  the  first  to  deny  that  they 
have  ever  been  mistreated  in  any  way  by  rea- 
son of  their  membership  in  this  professional 
organization.  Again,  the  "demand"  is  an  un- 
founded effort  to  Inflame. 

Ten.  Chancellor  Mitchell  .  .  .  send  a  Memo 
to  All  University  Employees  Informing  Them 
of  Their  Right  to  Join  a  Union.  This  "de- 
mand" is  an  insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  DU's 
staff.  Their  right  to  Join  a  union  or  any  other 
organization  is  clearly  protected  by  law  and 
is,  I  am  sure,  quite  well  known  to  all. 

Most  of  the  students  who  participated  in 
the  preparation  of  this  unsigned  "Declaration 
of  Student  Demands"  are  known  to  me.  They, 
and  those  from  outside  who  help  them,  pro- 
ceed largely  from  a  base  of  genuinely  shock- 
ing hatred  of  other  students.  It  is  essentially 
this  hatred  of  other  students,  as  the  real 
symbols  of  the  university,  that  drives  them 
to  seek  violence,  bloodshed,  the  destruction 
of  the  university's  facilities  and  the  Inter- 
ruption of  the  ongoing  process  of  higher 
learning.  It  is  they  who  refer  to  students  as 
"too  stupid  to  act",  and  "apathetic".  This 
Justlfles.  to  them,  their  assumption  of  the 
rights  of  all  students.  Some  of  them  are  sim- 
ply acting  out  childish  and  unrestrained 
aggression  in  a  world  that,  in  the  process 
of  protecting  the  general  right  to  protest  and 
speak  out  in  criticism,  seems  to  be  willing  to 
tolerate  their  tantrums  and  unrestrained 
license. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  students  at  DU  (as  well 
as  "the  people  of  the  community  of  Denver 
and  the  people  of  Colorado"  and  others  every- 
where) will  refuse  to  be  drawn  into  this  in- 
cident. The  work  we  are  all  doing  to  open 
up  lines  of  communication  and  create  a  bet- 
ter university  will  continue.  Responsible  stu- 
dents In  every  area  of  DU — white,  black, 
brown,  orientals  and  others — will  continue  to 
work  with  their  colleagues  and  friends  in  the 
faculty,  administration  and  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, to  lay  the  foundations  and  erect  the 
framework  of  an  institution  of  which  we  can 
all  be  proud  for  generations  to  come. 

Finally,  it  Is  proper  for  me  to  say  again 
that  this  university  will  not  respond  to  de- 
mands, threats,  ultimatums,  or  other  forms 
of  Intimidation.  It  will  not  deal  with  those 
who  approach  it  In  this  manner  for  any  rea- 
son and  in  connection  with  any  Issues  of  any 
kind.  It  will  meet  and  deal  with  any  inter- 
ruption in  the  ordinary  activities  of  the  uni- 
versity and  any  Interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  Its  students,  faculty  and  staff  to  pur- 
sue their  proper  activities  with  every  instru- 
ment at  Its  disposal,  promptly  and  vigorously. 


Declaration  of  Stttdent  Demands 
We  the  students  of  the  University  of  Denver, 
In  order  to  make  this  University  relevant  to 
the  people  of  Colorado  as  well  as  to  its 
students,  formulated  the  demands  located 
below.  We  hereby  present  them  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  and  demand  that  they  be 
met  by  April  30.  1969.  at  9  a.m.  If  at  this  time 
the  University  has  not  met  these  demands, 
the  actions  taken  by  the  community  of 
Denver,  the  people  of  Colorado  and  the 
students  to  Implement  these  demands,  will 
be  determined  by  the  responses  of  the  ad- 
ministration. We  demand: 

1.  We  fully  support  the  demands  set  down 
by  the   Black  Student   Alliance  for: 

(a)  a  Black  controlled  Black  studies  de- 
partment. 

(b)  a  Black  controlled  recruiting  and  ad- 
missions program. 

(c)  a  proportional  representation  of  Black 
faculty  members. 

(d)  the  immediate  dismissal  of  Stan  Al- 
beck  as   Head   Basketball    Coach. 

(e)  the  creation  of  additional  departments 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  other  Third  World 
Peoples,  including  Chlcanos  and  Orientals. 

2.  Immediate  Implementation  of  the 
Student  BUI  of  Rights  (1968)  as  the  only 
legitimate  document  governing  student  life 
at  the  University  of  Denver. 

3.  An  immediate  end  to  all  "Classified  Re- 
search" on  campus. 

4.  We  demand  that  the  students  employed 
by  the  University  have  a  uniform  wage  scale 
and  that  the  minimum  wage  paid  to  any 
employee  be  $1.60  per  hour. 

Also  that  the  University  and  Its  employees 
stop  all  harassment,  intimidation  and  threats 
made  against  any  university  employee  who 
wishes  to  belong  to  any  organized  labor  or 
professional  union.  Furthermore,  that 
Chancellor  Mitchell  send  a  memorandum  to 
all  University  employees  Informing  them  of 
their  right  to  join  a  Union. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  want 
to  put  a  question  that  has  been  brought 
to  mind  by  the  remarks  of  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida.  How- 
ever, I  point  out  first  that  in  my  State 
of  Arizona  we  have  not  had  this  trouble 
because  several  university  presidents 
have  plain  old  guts.  They  are  backed  up 
by  the  board  of  regents  and  the  Gov- 
ernor. I  think  we  will  see  this  foolishness 
stopped  when  we  see  college  presidents 
act  with  courage,  such  as  the  Senator  re- 
lated that  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Denver  has. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  talked  about 
outside  influences  in  these  riots.  I  asked 
the  Governor  of  California,  Governor 
Reagan,  not  so  long  ago  about  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  the  problem 
there.  He  told  me  an  astounding  thing: 
that  of  1,300  so-called  students — of  a 
total  enrollment,  I  think,  of  approxi- 
mately 80,000 — there  were  fewer  than 
600  enrolled  in  the  college,  and  these 
were  the  ones  giving  all  the  trouble. 

The  question  I  want  to  put  to  my  able 
friend  the  Senator  from  Colorado — he  is 
a  lawyer  and  I  am  not — is  to  the  point 
of  these  young  people,  and  older  people, 
I  might  say,  because  some  of  them  look  a 
little  old,  to  me,  to  be  going  to  college. 
Do  we  not  have  a  law  on  the  books  of 
our  Government  that  applies  to  people 
crossing  State  lines  to  incite  riots? 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  do,  and  later  in  my 
I'emarks  I  shall  discuss  that  and  ask  that 
the  text  of  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
It  is  in  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thought  I  re- 
called that  beinp  in  the  act,  although  I 
was  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at  that 
time  and  did  not  act  upon  it. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States — and  I  have 
reason  to  feel  that  he  is  pursuing  this — 
can  make  a  very  needed  contribution,  as 
a  first  step,  by  bringing  Federal  action 
against  the  people  who  cross  State  lines 
to  incite  riots. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  been 
on  over  200  campuses  in  this  country 
during  the  past  10  or  12  years,  and  I 
have  observed  nothing  but  proper  deco- 
rum, decent  dress,  decent  young  people — 
not  that  they  agree,  but  when  they  dis- 
agree, they  do  it  in  an  apreeable  way.  I 
have  begged  the  news  media  of  this 
country  to  visit  these  colleges  and  report 
what  they  see  from  the  i-ostrums  on 
which  I  have  stood,  speaking;  with  these 
people  who  are  decent  and  well  man- 
nered, even  though  they  do  not  agree. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  press,  the  radio, 
and  television  of  this  country  have 
overexaggerated  the  size  of  this.  They 
have  made  it  appear  that  every  student 
in  America  is  some  kind  of  hoodlum,  bent 
upon  destroying  the  college  system.  This 
is  not  so.  And  again,  so  many  times  in 
the  past.  I  think  the  press  of  America  are 
missing  an  opportunity — no,  a  challenge, 
I  might  say — to  prevent  history  from 
rer>eating  itself. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  close  to 
my  generation,  and  we  can  certainly  re- 
member when  in  the  thirties  the  same 
kind  of  things  were  going  on  relative  to 
ROTC.  They  were  able  to  get  ROTO 
taken  out  of  the  high  schools,  where  one 
could  take  it  at  that  time.  They  were  able 
to  stop  the  CMTC,  which  provided  us 
with  officers  on  a  voluntary  basis.  They 
were  using  the  same  attacks  we  hear 
today.  They  were  not  students,  any  more 
than  these  people  today  are  students. 

These  are  people  who  represent  a 
group  that  John  Edgar  Hoover  has  called 
the  only  active  group  he  can  put  his 
finger  on  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the 
American  system.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
the  news  media  of  this  country — I  think 
it  is  time  that  the  columnists  of  this 
country — those  people  responsible  for  at- 
tempting to  generate  thought,  give  some 
thought  to  the  insidious  background  of 
these  people  who  are  trying  to  destroy 
the  Reserve  ofiBcers  training  program, 
which  provided  almost  95  percent  of  oui* 
officers  in  World  War  II,  and  who  are 
trying  to  have  taken  off  the  campuses 
the  people  who  represent  industry.  These 
young  people  have  to  go  to  work. 

To  insinuate  that  everything  we  do  in 
the  universities  is  adding  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  war — I  might  just  say  that  this 
morning,  in  the  testimony  by  NASA,  we 
brought  out  a  point  that  illustrates  this. 
Everybody  who  flies  in  an  airplane  in  this 
country  today  is  threatened,  every  time 
he  goes  up,  with  a  midair  collision,  not 
because  of  the  lack  of  aptitude  on  the 
controllers'  part  or  the  lack  of  ability 
of  our  radar  to  seek  out,  but  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  exactly  where. 
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One  of  the  allouts  of  a  partial  study 
by  an  Institutii  )n  and  a  study  by  NASA  Is 
the  promise — [  can  say  almost  certain 
promise — that  with  Xeron  lights  we  now 
have  provided  a  basis  for  a  system  that  is 
Inexpensive  and  which  I  hope,  when  de- 
veloped, can  te  used  to  promise  safety 
in  the  air  to  «very  American  who  flies. 
This,  in  Itself,  if  we  did  nothing  else.  Is 
worth  all  the  money  we  have  spent  to 
produce  this. 

I  complimen ;  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  bringing  up  a  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  is  long  due. 

To  me,  it  is  a  national  disgrace  to  hear 
and  see  what  has  gone  on  at  institutions 
such  as  Harvanl.  Cornell,  and  California. 
But  I  just  say  thank  God  that  we  have 
hundreds  of  schools  in  this  country 
whose  president  s  will  not  put  up  with  the 
kind  of  rubbish  and  garbage  we  have 
seen  crossing  the  halls  of  Harvard, 
Cornell,  and  California. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senator's  ad- 
dress today  anc  the  remarks  which  will 
accompany  it  \riU  instill  in  the  college 
presidents  who  have  had  weak  backs  a 
little  stiflfening,  and  will  instill  In  the 
Governors  of  o  ir  States  who  have  not 
backed  up  their  college  presidents  a 
strength  to  do  this. 

It  is  time  that  we  bring  sanity  to  the 
campus  and  sanity  to  the  whole  outlook, 
because  this  is  aot  a  movement  to  dis- 
rupt only  college  campuses.  It  is  a  move- 
ment to  disrupt  high  school  campuses; 
it  is  a  movement  to  disrupt  the  entire 
American  system.  I  hope  we  can  stamp 
out  this  evil  th  ng,  regardless  of  what 
law  we  must  us;  to  do  it. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. It  is  typi;al  of  his  ever-present 
courage  that  he  las  done  this. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  [  thank  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  He  is  emi- 
nently correct  in  his  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation. There  hi  is  been  an  undue  em- 
phasis in  some  o :  the  reporting  of  these 
events.  I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
many  questions. 

For  example,  i.  friend  of  mine,  who 
happened  to  be  j:  resent  in  Cambridge  at 
the  time  of  the  harvard  situation,  said 
that  in  each  group  were  professors  not 
just  listening  to  1  he  students  not  trying 
to  tell  them,  "This  is  the  time  we  ought 
to  have  cool  heacjs  prevail,  and  we  ought 
to  talk  about  thii"  but  actuaUy  inciting 
them  to  go  in  and  take  possession. 

I  am  like  the  feenator  from  Arizona. 
I  do  not  believe  Jiat  these  people  con- 
stitute more  than  a  small  percentage  of 
our  students  in  tltis  country. 

One  of  my  real  purposes  in  coming  at 
tills  question  was  simply  this:  I  believe 
that  we  in  Congre  3s  have  the  right,  have 
the  duty— and  it  5  a  moral  duty  which 
we  cannot  escape-to  put  ourselves  and 
our  courage  on  the  line  behind  law  and 
order  in  this  country. 

Certainly,  when  the  pattern  is  so  plain 
that  the  aim  of  these  people  is  the  com- 
plete disruption  and  destruction  of  our 
moral  system  and  our  educational  sys- 
tem, I  think  it  is  time  that  we  let  the 
public,  we  let  the  t>ovemors,  and  we  let 
the  heads  of  thes«  colleges  and  univer- 
sities know  where  We  stand  on  this  mat- 
ter, clearly  eind  un^ulvocally. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.   DOMINICK.   Has   my   coUeague 
from  Colorado  put  in  the  Record  the 
series  of  demands  that  were  made  on  the 
University  of  Denver  and  the  reply  which 
was  given  by  the  chancellor? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  did  a  few  moments  ago 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent response.  Once  again,  it  exhibits 
the  courage  of  not  only  the  head  of  the 
university,  Maurice  Mitchell,  who  is  a 
very  flne  person,  but  also  the  courage  of 
the  faculty,  which  has  stood  behind  him 
in  his  actions  and  warnings  to  the  so- 
called  revolutionists  who  are  trying  to 
create  these  problems. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
with  an  assistant  dean  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, on  an  airplane  trip  I  took  in  Febru- 
ary, the  problem  of  the  honest  dissenters 
and  the  revolutionists. 

He  was  particularly  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  unless  one  dealt  in  a  very 
careful  style  with  those  dissenters  who 
have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  violence  and 
physical  "takeover,"  many  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  university  would  jump 
on  the  side  of  those  Individuals  and 
create  an  impossible  situation  for  the 
umversity  administration. 

I  believe  this  is  part  of  the  major  prob- 
lem we  have  within  the  universities— 
that  some  members  of  the  faculty,  in  the 
so-called  interest  of  academic  freedom  as 
opposed  to  administrative  ability,  have 
been  going  a  little  bit  off  base.  Actually, 
they  have  been  taking  a  position  which 
is  antagonistic  to  free  speech,  to  the  free 
educational  process,  and  to  the  ability  of 
a  university  to  perform  its  function  of 
education  for  all  people,  regardless  of 
their  race,  creed,  or  color. 

I  thought  Maurice  Mitchell's  memo- 
randum to  all  students,  a  copy  of  which 
he  sent  my  colleague,  and  a  copy  of  which 
he  sent  to  me,  was  very  explicit  on  the 
point  that  the  university  was  there  to 
provide  educational  opportunity  to  all 
people,  and  that  such  demands  would  cut 
down  on  the  ability  of  the  university  to 
perform  that  function.  Such  demands 
were  totally  unacceptable  in  Denver  and 
should  be  elsewhere. 

I  hope  that  the  words  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  and  other  Senators  will  be 
heard  loud  and  clear  on  this  point 
throughout  the  country. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  on  a  very 
fine  statement  and  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter into  focus  for  all  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  very  much 
Both  of  us  know  the  situation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  and  we  know  many  in- 
dividual members  of  the  faculty  who 
have  stood  so  well  behind  the  chancellor 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  record  he  and 
they  have  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  and  other  distin- 
guished Senators  who  have  spoken  on 
this  subject.  I  have  enjoyed  listening  to 
the  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
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South  Dakota,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, and  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  wish  to  commend  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  at 
this  time  and.  more  than  that,  for  bring- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  the  country 
This  is  a  subject  that  needs  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  it  is  a  subject  about  which 
the  country  needs  to  know  how  the  Sen- 
ate feels.  I  am  happy  to  engage  in  this 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Senators 
who  have  preceded  me. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  25  there  was 
printed  in  the  Record  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle by  Robert  Betts.  At  this  time  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  appropriate  to  read 
excerpts  from  that  article.  Mr.  Betts,  in 
an  article  which  was  published  in  the 
San  Diego  Union,  wrote  as  follows: 

The  average  American  sees  only  turmoil 
and  shakes  his  head  over  the  '•Impetuous- 
ness  of  youth." 

Educators  tell  him— between  frequent  fires 
bombings  and  other  act*  of  sabotage  and 
terrorism— that  the  young  people  have  many 
legitimate  grievances  and  that  they  need 
'patience  and   understanding." 

Others  oversimplify  the  problem  and  play 
into  the  hands  of  these  who  ridicule  "Red- 
baiters."  by  attributing  all  criticism  and  pro- 
test  to  "the  Communist  conspiracy." 

A  bewildering  assortment  of  youth  protest 
movements  add  to  the  confusion— the  Third 
World  Liberation  Front.  Progressive  Labor 
Movement.  New  Left  Forum.  W.E.B.  DuBols 
clubs,  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
Young  Socialist  Alliance,  Young  People's 
Socialists  League,  Student  Non-Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  and  dozens  of  others 
Communist  activity  inside  such  groups  is 
so  subtle  and  diversified  that  it  Is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  between  real  enemies  and 
well-meaning,  misguided,  would-be-reform- 
ers. 

Whatever  the  radicals  call  themselves 
democratic-socialist  or  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  pro- 
gresslye-laborlte  or  Trotskylte,  StaUnlst  or 
Maoist,  white  Castrolte  or  black  militant  so 
far  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
concerned,  they  are  all  the  same  color  under- 
neath — Red. 

Distinction  between  such  labels  Is  irrele- 
vant. Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  points  out,  "because 
the  basic  objective  of  both  New  Left  and  old- 
line  Communist  and  their  adherents  In  our 
society  Is  to  completely  destroy  our  form  of 
government." 


This  matter  goes  far  beyond  riots  and 
rebellions  on  college  campuses;  it  is 
aimed  at  the  complete  overthrow  of  this 
Government.  A  simUar  observation  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  just 
a  moment  ago.  We  all  know  these  are 
merely  minority  groups  on  the  college 
campuses.  However,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  Castro  was  a  member  of  a 
minority  group  at  the  outset  and  was 
able  to  take  over  Cuba,  and  that  the 
Bolsheviks  were  able  to  take  over  Rus- 
sia with  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
Russian  people.  We  all  know  the  strength 
of  a  dedicated  and  ruthless  minority 
group. 

The  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
goes  on  to  state: 

The  leaders  of  campus  violence  make  no 
secret  of  it.  They  travel  from  campus  to 
campus  making  speeches  and  distributing 
Uteratiu-e  calling  for  the  overthrow  of  "bour- 
geois America." 


Just  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  said 
a  few  moments  ago,  many  of  these  peo- 
ple are  strangers  on  the  campuses  they 
are  seeking  to  take  over.  They  have  never 
been  seen  on  the  campuses  before  these 
riots  and  Insurrections  took  place. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  discussion  in  this 
country  by  college  administrators  about 
academic  freedom.  They  do  not  want  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  put  down 
these  revolts  and  rebellions  because  they 
think  it  would  damage  academic  free- 
dom. 

I  am  more  Interested  In  the  right  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  students  on 
the  campuses  and  their  academic  free- 
dom to  get  the  education  they  are  pay- 
ing for,  that  the  Government  is  paying 
for,  or  that  their  parents  are  paying  for. 

I  think  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
students  who  do  want  an  education 
should  let  it  be  known  that  they  do  not 
favor  these  tactics  of  taking  over  these 
schools,  and  wrecking  these  schools  and 
colleges;  and  I  think  they  should  take  a 
stand  against  these  tactics. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  remarks. 
I  was  aware  of  the  article  about  which 
the  Senator  spoke. 

At  this  point  I  do  not  have  sufQcient 
documentation  to  know  the  exact  extent 
to  which  communism  has  infiltrated  the 
Students  for  Democratic  Society.  I  will 
say  that  their  methods  of  operation  and 
the  tactics  they  employ  aline  themselves 
very  closely  with  Communist  techniques 
and  Communist  ideology. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  briefly  I  would  like  to  say 
further  that  I  hate  to  see  it  become  nec- 
essary to  adopt  additional  Federal  legis- 
lation at  this  point.  I  think  we  have 
sufflcient  Federal  legislation  already  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  this  area; 
Federal  legislation  that  is  not  being  used, 
legislation  that  would  withdraw  Federal 
assistance  and  Federal  grants  and  loans 
to  students  who  are  participating  in 
these  riots  and  rebellions. 

We  also  have  the  statute,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  a  few 
moments  ago,  making  it  a  Federal  offense 
to  go  across  State  lines  for  the  purpose 
of  Inciting  riots.  All  of  these  provisions 
of  law  could  be  used  but  none  of  them 
are  being  used.  It  is  a  local  problem.  It 
takes  the  willingness,  the  desire,  and  the 
determination  of  college  administrators, 
and  I  believe  that  is  the  first  step.  Their 
backbones  need  to  be  stiffened.  I  believe 
that  the  speech  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  making  here  today 
will  serve  notice  on  college  administra- 
tors throughout  the  country  that  public 
opinion  in  this  country  is  against  the 
cowardly  surrender  of  the  campuses  to 
insurgent  revolutionaries.  I  believe  that 
they  need  to  know  that.  I  believe  that 
they  need  to  call  in  the  local  police  and 
use  the  local  courts  and  get  injimctions 
against  rioters  and  revolutionaries.  They 
need  to  fire  disloyal  faculty  members.  I 
am  shocked  at  the  great  number  of 
faculty  members  on  campuses  through- 
out the  country  who  are  disloyal  to  their 
institutions  and,  in  many  cases,  to  their 
country. 

I  think  that  the  actions  of  college  ad- 
ministrators, in  many  cases,  have  been 
nothing  more  or  less  than  cowardly.  I 


believe  that  if  they  had  been  in  the  army 
and  had  fled  or  capitulated  in  the  face  of 
enemy  attack,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
face  of  the  onslaught  of  these  revolu- 
tionaries, they  would  be  in  very  serious 
trouble. 

Thus.  I  feel  that  at  the  local  level, 
with  determination  by  local  administra- 
tors, and  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
this  battle  can  be  won.  We  see  the  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  State  Univer- 
sity and  the  president  of  Notre  Dame 
University  with  public  opinion  solidly  be- 
hind them  in  the  firm  stands  they  have 
taken. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  very  much  for 
his  helpful  intervention. 

Mr.  President,  last  Tuesday,  I  issued 
an  invitation  to  Senators  to  join  me  dur- 
ing proceedings  of  the  Senate  today  to 
continue  a  discussion  of  appropriate 
mesisures  to  deal  with  this  serious  aspect 
of  student  disorders  which  continue  to 
wreak  havoc  upon  college  and  university 
campuses  across  the  land.  In  previous  re- 
marks to  the  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee, reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  March  26  at  page  7635,  as  well 
as  the  statement  which  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  29.  I 
have  attempted  to  outline  the  inexorable 
path  of  destructive  progress  which  stu- 
dent revolutionaries,  such  as  the  SDS, 
have  been  making  during  the  current 
academic  year. 

Information  widely  disseminated  by 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  in 
Princeton,  N.J.,  indicates  a  new  period 
of  escalating  militancy  commencing  to- 
day and  continuing  until  May  7.  This 
new  form  of  protest  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  general  student  strike  which  accord- 
ing to  them  will  continue  "to  build  from 
the  first  day,  not  just  because  we  have 
called  it,  but  because  of  the  nature  and 
militancy  of  the  4-months  struggle  which 
has  preceded  it;  posting  the  non-nego- 
tiability of  the  demands  of  the  struggle." 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  not  yet  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  violence  and  disorder  in  our 
American  academic  institutions.  What- 
ever happens  in  the  future,  however,  it  is 
clear  that  the  tragic  events  of  the  past 
months  presently  challenge  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  every.  American  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  academic 
freedom.  I  am  gravely  concerned,  lest 
the  academic  freedom  to  create,  ani- 
mated by  tolerance  and  governed  by 
mutual  respect,  will  soon  be  irrevocably 
transformed  into  an  anarchist  license  to 
destroy,  swept  along  by  tyranny,  and 
dominated  by  fear. 

Members  of  Congress  have  been  spend- 
ing a  good  deal  of  time  discussing  this 
issue  with  angry  constituents,  commu- 
nicating with  frustrated  college  admin- 
istrators who  have  recently  experienced 
these  disorders,  and  seeking  appropriate 
measures  from  the  Federal  armory  of 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  subject.  As 
a  result,  a  good  deal  of  legislation  has 
recently  been  introduced  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  Each  of  these  bills  seeks 
to  protect  the  legitimate  Federal  interest 
which  this  Government  has  in  preserv- 
ing the  integrity  of  our  national  invest- 
ment in  education. 


In  addition.  Mr.  President,  in  extem- 
poraneous remarks  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce here  in  Washington,  President 
Nixon,  while  defending  the  right  of  stu- 
dents to  dissent  peaceably,  also  made  it 
quite  clear  that  the  time  has  come  for 
faculties,  administrators,  and  trustees  to 
demonstrate  their  capacity  for  firmness 
by  standing  up  against  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence. When  campus  administrators  fall 
to  discharge  their  responsibilities  with 
firmness  the  obvious  victims  are  those 
students  who  are  sincerely  sacrificing 
their  time,  money,  and  energy  to  fulfill 
their  educational  opportunities.  No  one 
weeps  for  them,  of  course,  and  no  one 
seems  to  show  much  concern  that  their 
rights  have  been  callously  disregarded 
in  the  revolutionaries  mad  scramble  for 
"relevant"  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  mounting 
violence  and  disorder  on  college  cam- 
puses the  Congress  enacted  into  law  sev- 
eral provisions  designed  to  deal  with  this 
problem  within  the  context  of  federally 
funded  programs  providing  assistance  to 
students.  These  provisions  were  written 
into  section  411  of  the  Labor  Department 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1969— Public  Law  90-557— and  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1968 — Public  Law  90- 
575. 

Recently,  Secretary  Finch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  appeared  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
to  relate  some  of  the  practical  problems 
which  his  Department  has  encountered 
in  implementing  these  particular  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  In  this  regard.  Secre- 
tary Finch  observed: 

I  want  to  suggest  three  lines  of  thought  In 
this  connection : 

First  of  all,  as  to  present  legislation  on  the 
termination  of  Federal  assistance  to  students 
Involved  In  campus  disorders,  we  lack  essen- 
tial data.  We  have  never  maintained  records 
of  Individual  aid  recipients  and  have  no 
capacity  to  do  so.  Administratively,  it  is  as 
difficult  to  catalog  the  1.5  million  students 
receiving  benefits  as  It  would  be  to  lay  down 
a  uniform  code  of  student  conduct — and  Just 
as  undesirable.  We  currently  do  not  know 
much  about  the  nature  of  those  Involved  In 
disruptions,  the  numbers  who  receive  Federal 
aid,  or  the  numbers  whose  aid  has  been  or 
win  be  terminated  by  the  institutions  charged 
with  that  responsibility.  Both  Section  411  and 
Section  504(a)  require  court  convictions  be- 
fore aid  may  be  terminated,  and  this  may 
mean  months  or  even  years  before  the  legal 
issues  are  resolved.  These  provisions  have 
only  been  In  force  since  October  1968.  and 
so  It  Is  far  too  early  to  expect  precise  data 
on  their  practical  effect. 

Furthermore,  some  Institutions  quite 
properly  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  their  posi- 
tions In  pending  criminal  proceedings  by 
premature  disclosure  of  Information.  But  we 
are  Instituting  various  Inquiries  and  Instruc- 
tions— which  I  win  specify  below — and  hoi>e. 
In  time,  that  these  will  provide  us  with  the 
hard  data  we  need. 

Second,  despite  this  lack  of  data,  I  think  it 
has  become  clear  that  the  serious  problems 
are  posed  by  a  tiny  minority  of  students. 
Many  are  children  of  the  affluent,  of  the 
middle-  and  upper-classes.  Most  aid  recip- 
ients, on  the  other  hand,  are  too  busy  main- 
taining grades  and  working  to  supplement 
their  resources  to  si>end  much  time  on  the 
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these  provisions  of  section  504  in  good 
faith.  Secretary  Finch  stated: 

I  have  already  observed  that  Section  504 
Is  one  of  the  tools  the  Federal  government 
has  provided  to  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  supplement — but  not  under- 
name— their  own  procedures  for  handling 
campus  disorders.  The  law  reflects,  I  believe, 
the  Judgement  that  the  public  Interest  In 
providing  financial  assistance  also  calls  for 
terminating  such  assistance  where  there  Is 
an  abuse  of  the  opportunity  provided.  By  an 
abuse.  I  mean  the  Infringement  of  the  rights 
of  others  who  are  part  of  the  academic  com- 
munity, and  of  the  institution's  own  right 
to  conduct  the  business  of  higher  education. 

As  with  any  provision  of  law,  Section  504 
demands  compliance  in  good  faith  by  those 
to  whom  It  applies.  So  we  expect  that  col- 
leges and  unlverslUes  will  strive  In  good 
faith  to  Implement  Its  provisions  for  aid 
termination  where  the  facts  disclose  the 
"abuse"  has  taken  place.  Compliance  In  this 
sense  Is  mandatory  and.  as  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, we  have  every  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve educational  Institutions  genuinely 
intend  to  comply. 
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At  this  point  in  time,  however,  Mr. 
President,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  not  pro- 
mulgated any  guidelines  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 411  of  the  Labor-Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
these  proposed  guidelines  have  been  re- 
ceiving the  active  consideration  of  the 
General  Counsel's  office  and  that  we  may 
expect  to  see  them  published  at  an  early 
date.  Since  Public  Law  90-557  will  ex- 
pire on  June  30,  1969.  I  would  earnestly 
hope  that  Secretary  Finch  will  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  be  certain  that 
these  embattled  college  administrators 
and  trustees  are  fully  cognizant  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Congress  has  sought 
to  provide  them  with  a  measure  of  relief 
in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  need  to  re- 
tain a  sense  of  balance  here  in  what  we 
may  reasonably  expect  from  these  laws 
and  the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
guidelines.  It  is  clear  from  the  informa- 
tion which  is  being  compiled  from  the 
conviction  records  of  those  who  have 
been  participating  in  these  serious  cam- 
pus disorders  that  those  who  are  re- 
ceiving Government  assistance  are  in  the 
great  minority.  Hence,  Federal  legisla- 
tion in  this  particular  area  at  this  time 
may  be  a  little  like  hitting  a  tack  with 
a  sledge  hammer. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  the  most 
appropriate  and  reasonable  course  of 
action  at  this  point  is  to  call  upon  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
request  each  of  the  U.S.  attorneys  in  any 
area  which  has  experienced  campus  dis- 
ruption this  year,  and  in  any  area  in 
which  they  subsequently  occur,  to  ask 
the  Federal  district  judge  of  the  approp- 
riate judicial  district  to  convene  a  grand 
jury  for  the  pui-pose  of  determining 
whether  any  of  the  several  Federal  laws 
which  are  now  on  the  books  bearing  on 
this  question  have  been  violated.  Aside 
from  the  antiriot  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968,  which  prohibit  any 
person  from  traveling  in  interstate  com- 
merce with  an  intent  to  incite,  organize 
encourage,  or  take  part  in  a  riot,  and  the 
very  broad  Federal  conspiracy  statute 


under  the  provisions  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  371, 1  beUeve  that  there  are 
many  other  appropriate  Federal  statutes 
which  can  deal  effectively  with  this 
question.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks those  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968  dealing  with  these 
antiriot  prohibitions,  together  with  18 
United  States  Code  371. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  seems  very  clear  to  me 
Mr.  President,  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  much  broader  issue  than  individual  or 
isolated  instances  of  student  protest  at 
the  present  time.  Documents  such  as 
those  issued  by  the  SDS  clearly  indicate 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  there 
is  an  active,  aggressive  national  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  by  force  and  violence, 
including  the  use  of  dangerous  weapons] 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  academic 
communities. 

I  must  interpolate  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  say  I  referred  in  my  remarks  last 
Tuesday  to  a  document  which  was 
handed  out  at  East  Denver  High 
School.  One  document  entitled  a  "Sex 
Relationship  Inventory  '  was  handed  out 
to  boys  and  girls  in  the  high  school 
which  was  so  bad  that  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  insert  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  But.  in  addition,  there  were  ex- 
tended documents  giving  us  an  instruc- 
tive and  detailed  course  in  how  to  con- 
struct destructive  and  explosive  devices 
to  help  break  down  the  buildings  and 
other  physical  government  assets  that 
we  have  in  this  country. 

Prohibitions  against  this,  by  the  way, 
are  contained  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
and  I  call  the  Attorney  General's  atten- 
tion to  this  fact,  because  this  particu- 
lar document  was  apparently  distrib- 
uted— at  least  it  said  so  on  the  face  of 
it^by  the  SDS  of  Boulder,  Colo. 

Therefore,  concurrent  with  my  sug- 
gestion that  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
be  requested  to  call  upon  his  U.S.  attor- 
neys to  initiate  grand  jury  proceedings. 
I  would  hope  that  the  various  attorneys 
general  of  the  States  would  make  a  simi- 
lar request  of  their  local  district  attor- 
neys to  be  sure  that  grand  juries  are  con- 
vened on  a  local  level  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  any  of  the  ap- 
plicable laws  of  the  several  States  have 
been  violated. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  great  majority 
of  these  cases,  the  decision  to  prosecute 
these  applicable  Federal  or  local  laws 
has  been  left  to  the  individual  discretion 
of  the  U.S.  attorney,  or  his  deputy  or 
the  local  district  attorney.  Although  the 
Attorney  General  has  indicated  his  in- 
tention to  prosecute  to  the  full  measure 
of  the  law  those  professional  agitators 
who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  free- 
dom of  this  country  in  order  to  destroy 
the  land,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
applicable  antiriot  statute,  we  have  seen 
no  evidence  to  date  of  any  active  prose- 
cution by  any  of  the  appropriate  US. 
attorneys  m  areas  where  these  riots  have 
occurred. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  remind  Sena- 
tors of  the  essential  question:  The  art 
of  violent  confrontation  is  being  per- 
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petrated  with  impunity  upon  the  laws 
and  dignity  of  society.  It  seems  patently 
obvious  to  me  that  the  time  has  long 
since  passed  for  the  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  interests  to  practice, 
fully  within  the  law  and  in  conformance 
with  the  Constitution,  the  art  of  lawful 
confrontation  in  return.  The  only  essen- 
tial difference  here  is  that  it  is  not  for 
the  destruction  of  society  that  we  would 
confront  these  anarchists,  but  for  its 
preservation. 

Rather  than  hastily  scrambling  about 
for  new  Federal  laws  to  deal  with  this 
question  my  suggestion  is  simply  to  take 
firm  recourse  to  the  processes  of  law 
which  have  sustained  this  country 
through  similar  periods  of  turmoil. 

The  fulcrum  of  justice  in  moments 
like  these  has  always  been  recourse  to 
the  grand  jury  system.  In  one  of  the 
most  unique  concepts  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can jurisprudence  the  function  of  the 
grand  jury  has  been  to  guard  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  while  at  the 
same  time  insuring  the  preservation  of 
the  social  order  which  forms  the  very 
fabric  of  safety  for  the  people  them- 
selves. One  can  be  certain  that  if  the 
Minutemen  or  members  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  suddenly  appeared  at  the  office  of 
one  of  these  embattled  deans  and,  with 
force  of  arms  or  violence,  took  over  the 
premises  in  the  name  of  all  the  "right 
thinking  Americans"  that  the  hue  and 
cry  for  their  scalps  would  be  deafening. 
If  local  prosecution  were  withheld,  or  if 
campus  administrators  fell  prey  to  their 
bravado,  you  can  be  sure  that  the  more 
ultrallberal  elements  in  the  country 
would  demand  these  grand  jury  proceed- 
ings. Why  then  when  we  see  this  kind  of 
activity  from  the  other  side  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum,  is  there  this  reluctance, 
this  timidity,  this  fear  that  we  might  be 
trampling  upon  the  rights  of  a  few  mis- 
guided youths  who  are  suffering  from 
some  sense  of  disillusiormient  with 
American  society? 

It  seems  obvious  to  me.  Mr.  President, 
that  there  is  an  inconsistency  of  ap- 
proach here.  To  insure  equal  account- 
ability before  the  bar  of  justice,  the 
grand  jury  system  has  been  endured,  in 
order  to  arm  citizens  with  the  essential 
dignity  of  the  law  and  the  authority  of 
the  appropriate  courts  to  assure  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  rights 
of  all  of  the  people  and  not  just  a  few. 
Must  we  sit  in  helpless  silence,  and  watch 
criminal  anarchy  be  rewarded  by  aca- 
demic amnesty  while  the  momentum  of 
this  phenomenon  threatens  the  very  life- 
blood  of  our  society?  Is  there  not  a  direct 
assault  here,  not  only  upon  the  dignity  of 
the  university  but  also  upon  the  dignity 
of  each  and  every  sovereign  jurisdiction 
where  this  riotous  behavior  has  been  al- 
lowed to  continue? 

It  seems  clear  to  me.  therefore,  that 
the  grand  jury  system  provides  the 
unique  opportunity  for  a  random  cross 
section  of  citizens  of  local  communities  to 
investigate  and  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  purposes  and  activities  of  professional 
student  revolutionaries,  such  as  the  SDS. 
Through  their  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of 
similar  grand  juries  around  the  country 


investigating  such  organizations,  the  es- 
sential conspiracy  which  I  believe  to  exist 
will  rapidly  become  a  matter  of  wide  pub- 
lic knowledge.  The  people  themselves, 
armed  with  the  right  of  legitimate  inquiry 
may  soon  ses  that  we  have  more  here 
than  a  festering  sore  in  the  heart  of  our 
counti-y.  They  may  soon  recognize  this 
criminal  anarchy  as  a  cancerous  growth 
which  is  rapidly  sapping  our  national 
will,  and  eroding  our  capacity  to  resist 
these  destructive  influences. 

The  grand  jury  system  has  quite  right- 
fully been  called  both  the  sword  and  a 
shield.  It  is  a  potent  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  a  vigorous  prosecutor  against  crime  or 
subversion:  but  it  also  shields  the  inno- 
cent against  trumped-up  charges  or  over- 
zealousness  on  the  part  of  public  officials. 
The  grand  jury,  discharging  its  responsi- 
bility as  an  informing  and  investigatory 
body,  has  the  duty  to  inquire  and  investi- 
gate and  decide  from  the  evidence  offered 
whether  there  is  a  prima  facie  ground 
for  criminal  prosecution  as  a  result  of 
the  information  brought  before  it.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  determine  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  any  person  accused,  and  as 
such  cannot  discharge  heavy-handed 
justice  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the 
accused. 

Historically,  grand  juries  flourished  in 
England  where  there  was  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  secure 
the  subject  against  oppression  from  un- 
founded oppressions  by  the  crown.  I 
would  submit  that  today  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  is  being  unduly  oppressed 
by  the  flagrant  violations  of  the  law  from 
a  minority  of  its  members  who  have 
sought  to  take  the  path  of  violence  and 
disruptions  rather  than  that  of  media- 
tion and  reason.  To  this  Senator,  there- 
fore, this  fulcrum  of  justice  can  become 
a  bastion  of  freedom  replacing  the  bar- 
ricades of  tyranny  as  the  arbitrator  for 
the  rights  of  all  the  people. 
ExHiBFT  1 

No.  7.  March   10.   1969 
To:  College  and  University  Presidents,  Coor- 
dinators of  Student  Financial  Aid. 
From:  James  W.  Moore.  Director,  Division  of 
Student  Financial  Aid,  Bureau  of  Higher 
Education. 
Subject:  Student  Unrest  Provisions. 

PART  A RTPRJO^T  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  REPORTS 

JANUARY    28,    1969 

(This  part  of  the  discussion  was  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Higher 
Education.  As  noted,  the  discussion  covers 
only  the  language  of  the  Amendments,  and 
not  the  language  of  the  DHEW  Appropria- 
tion Act.  which  win  be  subject  of  a  later 
Issuance.) 

Last  year  as  a  result  of  the  widespread  in- 
cidents of  violent  and  disruptive  student 
demonstrations  on  university  and  college 
campuses  the  Congress  enacted  Into  law 
several  provisions  designed  to  deal  with  this 
problem  within  the  context  of  Federally 
funded  programs  providing  assistance  to  stu- 
dents. The  provisions  enacted  under  Section 
504  of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  (P.L.  90-575)  which  relate  only  to  pro- 
grams supported  by  the  Office  of  Bklucatlon 
are  discussed  in  greater  detail  below.  Another 
provision,  Section  411  of  the  Department  of 


Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1969  (P.L.  90-557)  •  affects  programs 
of  the  other  constituent  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment as  well  as  the  Office  of  Education 
and  will  be  discussed  In  greater  detail  in  a 
separate  issuance  which  Is  being  developed 
at  the  Department  level. 

Section  504.  Public  Law  90-575 

Section  504(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  (PL.  90-575)  provides 
in  part  that: 

"If  an  institution  of  higher  education  de- 
termines, after  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  attend- 
ing, or  employed  by.  such  institution,  that 
such  Individual  has  been  convicted  by  any 
court  of  record  of  any  crime  wlilch  was  com- 
mitted involved  the  use  of  (or  assistance  to 
others  in  the  use  of)  force,  disruption,  or  the 
seizure  of  property  under  control  of  any  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  to  prevent  of- 
ficials or  students  in  such  institution  from 
engaging  in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their 
studies,  and  that  such  crime  was  of  a  serious 
nature  and  contributed  to  a  substantial  dis- 
ruption of  the  administration  of  the  institu- 
ion  with  respect  to  which  such  crime  was 
committed,  then  the  institution  which  such 
individual  attends,  or  is  employed  by,  shall 
deny  for  a  period  of  two  years  any  further 
payment  to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such 
individual  under  any  of  the  programs 
specified  in  subsection  (c)." 

If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
denies  an  individual  assistance  pursuant  to 
the  authority  described  above,  then  any  in- 
stitution which  the  individual  subsequently 
attends  must  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the 
two-year  period  any  further  payme'ht  to  or 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  such  individual 
under  any  of  the  specified  programs. 

Section  504(b)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  provides: 

"If  an  Institution  of  higher  education  de- 
termines, after  affording  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  to  an  Individual  attending, 
or  employed  by,  such  institution,  that  such 
IndlWdual  has  wilfully  refused  to  obey  a 
lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such  Institution 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption  of  the 
administration  of  such  institution,  then  such 
Institution  shall  deny,  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  any  further  payment  to.  or  for  the  di- 
rect benefit  of.  such  individual  under  any  of 
the  programs  specified  in  subsection  (c)." 

The  "programs  specified"  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  Student  Loan  Program  (Title  II  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958). 

(2)  The  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
Program  (Part  A  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965) . 

(3)  The  Student  Loan  Insurance  Program 
(Part  B  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965)  Insofar  as  loans  guaranteed  un- 
der the  program  are  made  by  an  institution 
of  higher  education. 

(4)  The  College  Work-Study  Program  (Part 
C  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965). 

(5)  Any  fellowship  program  carried  under 
Title  II.  III.  or  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  or  Title  IV  or  VI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958. 


*  "No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a  loan, 
guarantee  of  a  loan  or  a  grant  to  any  appli- 
cant who  has  been  convicted  by  any  court  of 
general  Jurisdiction  of  any  crime  which 
involves  the  use  of  or  the  assistance  to  others 
in  the  use  of  force,  trespass  or  the  seizure 
of  property  under  control  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  to  prevent  officials  or 
students  at  such  an  institution  from  en- 
gaging in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their 
studies." 
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In  addition,  bectlon  604(d)  of  the  Act  in- 
cludes the  folic  wing  disclaimers 

"(1)  Nothing  In  this  Act.  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act.  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher  education 
from  refusing  lo  award,  continue,  or  extend 
any  financial  aislstance  under  any  such  Act 
to  any  Individual  because  of  any  misconduct 
which  In  Its  Judgment  bears  adversely  on  his 
fitness  for  suchj  assistance. 

(3)  Nothing  lln  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogative^  of  any  inatltutlon  of  higher 
education  to  iqstltute  and  carry  out  an  In- 
dependent, disciplinary  prtxieedlng  pursuant 
to  existing  autriorlty,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  exprafcsion  of  individual  views  or 
opinions." 

At  the  outset]  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
provisions  of  Sejctlon  504  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendnjenta  of  1968  operate  in  an 
entirely  different  manner  than  do  the  pro- 
visions of  Sectlt)n  411  of  the  DHEW  Appro- 
priations Act  o^  the  Fiscal  Year  1969  even 
though  the  scope  of  the  two  sections  overlap 
In  some  respect*.  The  sanctions  provided  for 
under  Section  504  apply  only  "If  the  Institu- 
tion aqmlnlsterlhg  the  aid  in  question  decides 
to  bring  "the  appropriate  statutory  machinery 
into  play.  This  ^ontrasts  with  the  proviaiona 
of  Section  411  i  of  the  Appropriations  Act 
where  the  restriction  on  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds  Is  automatic  if  a  conviction  of 
the  kind  described  in  that  section  has 
occurred.  I 

However,  onc4  having  followed  the  pro- 
cedures and  mide  the  determinations  re- 
quired under  S^tlon  504(a)  or  504(b),  the 
sanctions  called  for  by  those  sections  must  be 
imposed.  Institutions  acting  under  the  au- 
thority referred  I  to  in  section  504(d)(1)  on 
the  other  hand  *ould  retain  full  control  over 
the  nature,  extent,  and  duration  of  any  sanc- 
tions which  theyj  Impose. 

The  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  Section  504  6t  P.L.  90-575  rests  in  each 
institution     of    |  higher     education.     Proper 
records  must  be  Inalntalned  which  reflect  the 
basis  for  making  any  determination  to  deny 
assistance  and  1^  connection  with  sanctions 
imposed  under  Sections  504(a)  or  504(b)  the 
date  of  the  comrt|encement  of  such  sanctions. 
It  Is  recognizee!  that  a  number  of  questions 
may  arise  In  coneectlon  with  the  application 
of  Section  504 1  a)   and  (b)   in  a  given  case. 
Some  questions  Ijnvolvlng  SUte  and  local  law 
(such  as  whether  the  individual  concerned 
was  convicted  b^  a  "court  of  record"  and 
whether  an  element  of  the  crime  was  the  use 
of.  or  the  assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of 
force,  disruption,  or  the  seizure  of  property) 
might  best  be  distussed  with  the  institution's 
legal  counsel.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
administrative  determinations  will  have  to 
be  made  as  to  whether  the  crime  (in  case  of 
604(a) )  or  the  rejusal  to  obey  a  lawful  regu- 
lation or  order  oflan  Institution  (In  the  case 
of  604(b>)    "waa^  of   a   serious   nature   and 
contributed   to  a^  substantial  disruption  of 
the  administration  of  the  Institution"  and 
whether    (In   the]  case   of   504(a))    the   acts 
constituting     thi  crime  were  designed   "to 
prevent  officials  apd  students  in  such  Insti- 
tutions  from   entaglng   In   their   duties   or 
pursuing  their  stddles." 


in  good  standing.  Thus,  suspension,  expul- 
sion, or  other  disciplinary  action  which  re- 
sults In  student  removal  or  exclusion  from 
attending  classes,  earning  credit,  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  other  aspects  of  campus 
life  automatically  terminates,  either  tempo- 
rarily or  permanenUy  his  eligibility  for  finan- 
cial assistance. 

SecUon  504(d)  (1)  clearly  preserves  the  in- 
stitution's authority  to  take  such  actions, 
including  the  right  of  the  institution  to  de- 
termine the  nature,  extent  and  duration  of 
such  penalties  as  it  may  elect  to  Impose. 
The  second  general  category  contains  the 
procedures  set  forth  under  Sections  504  (a) 
and  (b).  Generally  speaking,  these  are  severe 
penalties,  of  more  serious  nature  than  those 
typically  Imposed  on  students  by  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

There  are  certain  specific  characteristics 
of  the  language  of  these  two  subsections 
which  -should  be  emphasized.  For  example, 
once  a  two-year  sanction  has  been  Imposed, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  statute  which  pro- 
vides for  revocation  or  suspension  of  the 
sanction  even  if  the  institution  responsible 
for  the  sanction  wished  to  amend  it. 

In  addition,  as  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  Part  A  above  points  out,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  questions  which  may  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  application  of  Sections  504  (a) 
and  (b).  We  urge  institutions  to  consult 
with  legal  counsel  on  these  and  other  ques- 
tions which  may  arise. 

Perhaps  most  important  Is  the  fact  that 
action  taken  by  one  institution  under  Sec- 
tion 504(a)  Is,  in  effect,  binding  on  all  other 
institutions.  In  this  situation.  Information 
concerning  the  Imposition  of  a  two-year 
sanction  is  required  to  be  transmitted  from 
one  institution  to  another,  should  the  stu- 
dent against  whom  the  sanction  has  been 
applied  elect  to  transfer. 

Since  there  are  no  plans  In  the  Office  of 
Education  to  establish  and  maintain  lists 
or  rosters  of  persons  proscribed  under  Sec- 
tion 504(a) ,  the  exchange  of  information  re- 
lating to  the  Imposition  of  such  sanctions 
is  clearly  an  institutional  responsibility.  This 
may  be  accompUshed  by  one  of  several 
means. 

Institutions  accepting  transfer  students 
may  wish  to  make  inquiry  of  those  who  are 
applicants  for  financial  assistance  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  two-year  sanction  has 
been  imposed  by  an  institution  previously 
attended.  Or,  for  administrative  ease,  the 
question  may  be  put  to  all  applicants  for 
financial  aid. 

Also,  it  appears  that  an  Institution  which 
utilizes  the  Section  504(a)  authority  and,  as 
a  result,  applies  a  sanction  against  a  student, 
has  a  definite  responsibility  to  make  this  In- 
formation available  to  any  college  or  univer- 
sity to  which  transcripts  of  record,  grades 
and  other  academic  data  about  that  student 
may  be  sent  during  the  two-year  period  in 
which  the  sanction  applies. 

Under  either  authority  (Section  504  (a)  or 
(b) )  appropriate  records  must  be  maintained 
as  a  basis  for  making  the  determination  and 
for  establishing  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment of  such  sanction. 


because  funds  appropriated  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  are  not  used  until  1969-70. 

We  hope  to  have  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  applicability  of  Section  411  lan- 
guage In  your  hands  during  March. 

PART  1>— REPORTINO 

The  growing  concern  In  many  quarters  of 
the  Federal  government  over  the  incidence 
of  student  unrest  has  led  to  repeated  in- 
quiries concerning  actual  institutional  ap- 
plication of  the  various  provisions  of  law 
discussed  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  necessary  that  we  Include  on 
the  1968-69  fiscal-operations  report  for  the 
three  college  programs  a  brief  series  of  ques- 
tions which  will  require  each  institution  to 
report   the  following  information: 

1.  Number  of  students  whose  Federal  stu- 
dent assistance  was  terminated  under  pro- 
visions of  (a)  Section  504(a)  HEA  Amend- 
ments of  1968;  (b)  Section  504(b)  HEA 
Amendments  of  1968;  (c)  Section  504(d)  (1) 
HEA  Amendments  of  1968;  (d)  Section  411, 
HEW  Appropriations  Act,   1969. 

2.  Number  of  students  whose  Federal  stu- 
dent assistance  was  terminated  by  reason  of 
su8p>en8ion  or  expulsion. 

Please  note  that  we  will  request  only  a 
simple  head  count  of  the  students  who  have 
been  affected  since  the  passage  of  these  laws 
of  October  1968.  We  will  not  ask  for  descrip- 
tive information,  nor  related  data  which 
could  lead  to  identification  of  particular  per- 
sons. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  understood  that 
at  this  Juncture  there  Is  no  comprehensive 
understanding  of  Institutional  operating  pat- 
terns in  connection  with  incidents  of  stu- 
dent unrest.  We  have  no  way  of  predicting 
what  the  information  described  above  will 
provide  on  a  nationwide  basis,  except  to  say 
that  It  will  go  far  toward  meeting  current 
and  projected  requirements  for  informa- 
tion. 


Ma2j  1,  1969 
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PART     B ADMntTSTRATIVE     IMPLICATIONS 

For  guidance  ojf  the  college  financial  aid 
officer  and  other  institutional  officials,  it  may 
be  helpful  to  thliik  of  the  foregoing  amend- 
ments together  With  existing  law  as  falling 
Into  two  general  iategorles.  Into  the  first  of 
these  general  categories  may  be  placed  the 
various  types  of  tllscipllnary  actions  which 
colleges  have  historically  and  traditionally 
employed  in  dealing  with  problems  of  stu- 
dent behavior.  Al^  of  the  student  assistance 
programs  specifl«l  under  Section  505(c) 
Higher  Education  [Amendments  of  1968  carry 
a  requirement  th|t  among  other  conditions 
of  eligibility,  the  itudent  reclplente  must  be 


PART    C SECTION    4  11.    HEW    APPROPRUTIONS, 

OCTOBER    1968 

Information  concerning  the  application  of 
separate  but  parallel  authority  concerning 
the  withholding  of  a  "loan,  guarantee  of  a 
loan  or  a  grant"  made  from  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  1969  Appropriations  Act,  is 
being  developed  as  a  separate  Departmental 
Issuance.  For  your  own  advance  Information, 
we  can  tell  you  that  the  Division's  programs 
directly  affected  by  this  language  are,  for  the 
current  college  year : 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program. 

Cuban  Student  Loan  Program. 

Federally  Insured  Student  Loans. 

State  Ousu-antee  Loans. 

Private  Non-profit  Loans. 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Pro- 
gram is  not  affected  until  after  July  1,  1969, 


Exhibit  2 
"Chapter  102. — Riots 
"Sec. 

"2101.  Riots. 
"2102.  Definitions. 
"§2101.  Riots 

"(a)(1)  Whoever  travels  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  uses  any  facility  of  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  mall,  telegraph,  telephone, 
radio,  or  television,  with  Intent — 

"(A)  to  incite  a  riot;  or 

"(B)  to  organize,  promote,  encourage,  par- 
ticipate in,  or  carry  on  a  riot;  or 

"(C)  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  in 
furtherance  of  a  riot;  or 

"(D)  to  aid  or  abet  any  person  in  inciting 
or  participating  In  or  carrying  on  a  riot  or 
committing  any  act  of  violence  in  further- 
ance of  a  riot; 

and  who  either  during  the  course  of  any 
such  travel  or  use  or  thereafter  performs  or 
attempts  to  perform  any  other  overt  act  for 
any  purpose  specified  in  subparagraph  (A), 
(B),  (C),or  (D)  of  this  paragraph — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 

"(b)  In  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion, proof  that  a  defendant  engaged  or  at- 
tempted to  engage  in  one  or  more  of  the 
overt  acts  described  in  subparagraph  (A) , 
(B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  has  traveled  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  or  (2)  has  use  of  or  used  any 
facility  of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  mall,  telegraph, 
telephone,  radio,  or  television,  to  communi- 
cate with  or  broadcast  to  any  person  or  group 
of  persons  prior  to  such  overt  acts,  such  trav- 
el or  use  shall  be  admissible  prcxjf  to  estab- 
lish that  such  defendant  traveled  in  or  used 
such  facility  of  Interstate  or  of  foreign  com- 
merce. 

"(c)  A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquit- 
tal on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any 


State  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution  here- 
under for  the  same  act  or  acts. 

"(d)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  appropriate  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  charged  by  law 
or  under  the  instructions  of  the  Attorney 
General  with  authority,  any  person  shall 
have  violated  this  chapter,  the  Department 
shall  proceed  as  speedily  as  possible  with  a 
prosecution  of  such  person  hereunder  and 
with  any  appeal  which  may  lie  from  any 
decision  adverse  to  the  Government  result- 
ing from  such  prosecution;  or  in  the  alter- 
native shall  report  in  writing,  to  the  resp>ec- 
tlve  Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment's  reason    for   not   so   proceeding. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  make  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  travel  in,  or  use  any  facility  of, 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  the  legitimate  objectives 
of  organized  latK>r.  through  orderly  and  law- 
ful means. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  any  posses- 
sion or  Commonwealth  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  exercising 
Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over  which  It 
would  have  Jurisdiction  in  the  absence  of 
this  section;  nor  shall  anything  in  this  sec- 
tion be  construed  as  depriving  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  authorities  of  responsibility 
for  prosecuting  acts  that  may  be  violations 
of  this  section,  and  that  are  violations  of 
State  and  local  law. 
"5  2102.  Definitions 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term 
'rtot'  means  a  public  disturbance  involving 
( 1 )  an  act  or  acts  of  violence  by  one  or  more 
persons  part  of  an  assemblage  of  three  or 
more  persons,  which  act  or  acts  shall  con- 
stitute a  clear  and  present  danger  of,  or 
shall  result  In,  damage  or  injury  to  the 
property  of  any  other  person  or  to  the  person 
of  any  other  individual  or  (2)  a  threat  or 
threats  of  the  commission  of  an  act  or  acts 
of  violence  by  one  or  more  {>ersons  part  of 
an  assemblage  of  three  or  more  persons  hav- 
ing, individually  or  collectively,  the  ability 
of  immediate  execution  of  such  threat  or 
threats,  where  the  performance  of  the  threat- 
ened act  or  acts  of  violence  would  constitute 
a  clear  and  present  danger  of.  or  would  result 
in,  damage  or  Injury  to  the  property  of  any 
other  person  or  to  the  person  of  any  other 
individual. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term 
"to  Incite  a  riot',  or  'to  organize,  promote, 
encourage,  participate  In,  or  carry  on  a  riot'. 
Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  urging  or 
Instigating  other  persons  to  rtot,  but  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  mean  the  mere  oral  or 
written  (1)  advocacy  of  ideas  or  (2)  expres- 
sion of  belief,  not  Involving  advocacy  of  any 
act  or  acts  of  violence  or  assertion  of  the 
rightness  of,  or  the  right  to  commit,  any 
such  act  or  acts." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  to  "Part  I. — 
Crimes"  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  following 
chapter  reference : 

"101.  Records  and  reports 2071" 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

"102.   Riots 2101", 

title  X CIVn.  OBEDIENCE 

Short  title 
Sec.  1001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Civil  Obedience  Act  of  1968". 

Criminal   penalties   for   acts   committed   in 
civil  disorders 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  "ntle  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  11 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  12. — Cnrn-  Disorders 
"Sec. 

"231.  Civil  disorders. 
'"232.  Definitions. 


"'333.  Preemption. 
"5  231.  Civil  disorders 

"(a)(1)  Whoever  teaches  or  demonstrates 
to  any  other  person  the  use,  application,  or 
making  of  any  firearm  or  explosive  or  in- 
cendiary device,  or  technique  capable  of 
causing  Injury  or  death  to  persons,  know- 
ing or  having  reason  to  know  or  intending 
that  the  same  will  be  unlawfully  employed 
for  use  in,  or  in  furtherance  of,  a  civil  dis- 
order which  may  in  any  way  or  degree  ob- 
struct, delay,  or  adversely  affect  commerce 
or  the  movement  of  any  article  or  com- 
modity in  commerce  or  the  conduct  or  per- 
formance of  any  federally  protected  func- 
tion; or 

"(2)  Whoever  transports  or  manufactures 
for  transportation  in  commerce  any  firearm, 
or  explosive  or  Incendiary  device,  knowing 
or  having  reason  to  know  or  intending  that 
the  same  will  be  used  unlawfully  In  further- 
ance of  a  civil  disorder;  or 

'"(3)  Whoever  commits  or  attempts  to 
commit  any  act  to  obstruct,  impede,  or  in- 
terfere with  any  fireman  or  law  enforcement 
officer  lawfully  engaged  in  the  lawful  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  Incident  to  and 
during  the  commission  of  a  civil  disorder 
which  in  any  way  or  degree  obstructs,  delays, 
or  adversely  affects  commerce  or  the  move- 
ment of  any  article  or  commodity  In  com- 
merce or  the  conduct  or  performance  of  any 
federally  protected  function — 

"'Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)    Nothing   contained    in    this   section 
shall  make  unlawful  any  act  of  any  law  en- 
forcement officer  which  is  performed  in  the 
lawful  performance  of  his  official  duties. 
"§  232.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  cJiapter: 

"(1)  The  term  'civil  disorder'  means  any 
public  disturbance  Involving  acts  of  violence 
by  assemblages  of  three  or  more  persons, 
which  causes  an  Immediate  danger  of  or  re- 
sults in  damage  or  injury  to  the  property  or 
person  of  any  other  individual. 

'"(2)  The  term  'commerce'  means  commerce 
(A)  between  any  State  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  any  place  outside  thereof ;  (B)  be- 
tween points  within  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place  outside 
thereof;  or  (C)  wholly  within  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  term  "federally  protected  func- 
tion' means  any  function,  operation,  or  ac- 
tion carried  out,  under  the  laws  at  the 
United  States,  by  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  by 
an  officer  or  employee  thereof;  and  such  term 
shall  specifically  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the 
United  States  malls. 

"(4)  The  term  "firearm"  means  any  weapon 
which  is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  con- 
verted to  expel  any  projectile  by  the  action 
of  an  explosive:  or  the  frame  or  receiver  of 
any  such  weapon. 

"(5)  The  term  'explosive  or  Incendiary  de- 
vice' means  (A)  djmamlte  and  all  other  forms 
of  high  explosives.  (B)  any  explosive  bomb, 
grenade,  missile,  or  similar  device,  and  (C) 
any  incendiary  bomb  or  grenade,  fire  bomb, 
or  similar  device.  Including  any  device  which 
(i)  consists  of  or  includes  a  breakable  con- 
tainer including  a  flammable  liquid  or  com- 
pound, and  a  wick  composed  of  any  material 
which,  when  ignited,  is  capable  of  Igniting 
such  flammable  liquid  or  compound,  and  (11) 
can  be  carried  or  thrown  by  one  individual 
acting  alone. 

"(6)  The  term  "fireman'  means  any  memljer 
of  a  fire  department  (including  a  volunteer 
fire  department)  of  any  State,  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"(7)  The  term  'law  enforcement  officer' 
means  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  any  State,  any  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
engaged  In  the  enforcement  or  prosecution  of 


any  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States, 
a  State,  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  such  term 
shall  specifically  include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  members  of  the  National  Guard, 
as  defined  in  section  101(9)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  members  of  the  organized  mili- 
tia of  any  State,  or  territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  not  included  with- 
in the  definition  of  National  Guard  as  de- 
fined by  such  section  101(9),  and  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
while  engaged  In  suppressing  acts  of  violence 
or  restoring  law  and  order  during  a  civil  dis- 
order. 

Title  18 — United  States  Code  371 :  Conspir- 
acy To  Commit  Offense  or  To  Defraitd 
THE  United  States 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to 
commit  any  offense  against  the  United  States, 
or  to  defraud  the  United  States,  or  any  agency 
thereof  In  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose, 
and  one  or  more  of  such  persons  do  any  act 
to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  each 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

If,  however,  the  offense,  the  commission  of 
which  is  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  is  a 
misdemeanor  only,  the  punishment  for  such 
conspiracy  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
punishment  provided  for  such  misdemeanor. 
(June  25,  1948,  ch.  645,  62  Stat.  701). 

Mr.  ALLOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen)  was  unable 
to  be  present  this  afternoon;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
him,  entitled  "SDS  Swings  the  Hammer 
and  Sickle,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoud,  as  follows: 

SDS  Swings  the  Hammer  and  Sichcle 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  deserves  praise  for  his  efforts  to 
point  out  to  the  fine  young  people  of  the 
United  States  a  great  source  of  danger  to 
their  education,  their  future  life,  and  the 
lives  of  their  descendants  In  this  Nation. 

Investigations  which  may  determine  ex- 
actly how  closely  the  so-called  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  are  tied  to  the  Inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy  have  not 
been  completed.  Regardless  of  whether  the 
Investigations  establish  conclusively  that 
the  SDS  takes  Its  orders  directly  from  Mos- 
cow, or  from  Peking,  we  already  know  that 
these  few  misguided  youths  swing  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle  of  destruction  for  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  Communists  have  encotiraged  the 
violence  of  this  small  minority,  and  the 
Communist  propaganda  machine  throughout 
the  World  has  profited  from  publicity  sur- 
rounding the  campus  lawlessness.  Newsfllms 
of  the  violent  demonstrations  are  seized 
with  glee  by  the  Communists  who  would 
overthrow  the  system  of  freedom  and  free 
enterprise  cherished  by  Americans.  Such 
films  have  been  used  successfully  by  the 
Communists  to  encourage  a  physically  beaten 
nation  to  pursue  Its  war  of  aggression  In 
South  Vietnam.  The  Communists  tell  their 
slaves  In  North  Vietnam  that  these  disorderly 
demonstrations  signal  a  revolution  In  the 
United  States  and  the  overthrow  of  our 
government.  Many  young  Americans  have 
ciied  on  the  battlefields  because  the  Com- 
munists have  extended  this  false  ray  of 
hope  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  Par  more 
North  Vietnamese  also  have  died  making 
what  their  heartless  generals  have  told  them 
would  be  the  final  effort  for  "victory." 

The  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States 
held  a  national  conference  in  New  York  City 
In  October.  1967.  This  is  what  Henry  Win- 
ston, the  party's  national  chairman  had  to 
say  there : 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  they  would.  Also 
I  think  it  would  take  some  of  the  heat 
off  of  some  of  the  more  timid  souls  who 
are  administrators  in  the  universities 
Also  there  is  the  added  advantage  that 
the  precedent  of  hundreds  of  years  of 
law  is  behind  this  method  of  procedure 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  By  the  very  nature  of 
the  proceedings  the  innocent  would  be 
protected.  Prosecutors  would  have  every 
opportunity  to  bring  in  witnesses  and 
to  lay  out  the  full  case  before  the  grand 
jury  for  its  deliberate  judgment  as  to 
whether  an  indictment  should  be  re- 
turned. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  enUrely 
correct.  Another  significant  aspect  is  that 
the  power  of  a  grand  jury  is  backed  up  by 
the  contempt  powers  of  the  judicial 
system. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  is  a  very  potent  and 
very  forceful  advantage  which,  inciden- 
tally, is  not  inherent  in  the  congressional 
committees  per  se. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  committees  have 
been  frustrated  time  and  again.  They 
have  tried  to  assert  the  contempt  powers 
which  they  possess  in  theory,  but  which 
they  find  they  are  not  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  in  practice. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

I  have  received  a  note  which  I  think  I 
ought  to  cover  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

An  assistant  on  my  staff.  Miss  Susan 
Bowman,  who  attends  George  Washing- 
ton University,  informs  me  that  the  uni- 
versity has  announced  that,  because  the 
SDS  has  threatened  to  violently  disrupt 
the  Annual  Greek  Week  at  George  Wash- 
ington University,  the  Annual  Greek 
Week  will  be  canceled. 

The  Greek  Week  consists  of  nonpolltl- 
cal  activities  during  which  various  so- 
rorities and  fraternities  compete  with 
each  other  In  numerous  contests 

Miss  Bowman  tells  me  that  the  SDS 
has  phoned  the  presidents  of  various  so- 
rorities and  fraternities  and  threatened 
to  disrupt  the  related  faciliUes  with  Mo- 
lotov  cocktaUs.  In  case  someone  who 
reads  this  debate  does  not  know  what  a 
Molotov  cocktail  is.  I  may  state  that  it 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  get- 
ting inebriated. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Immolated,  perhaps 
but  not  inebriated. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct 
And  If  anyone  does  not  know  what  im- 
molated means,  it  means  getting  burned 
up. 

The  threats  were  made  yesterday,  so 
I  am  told.  The  university  has  canceled 
Greek  Week,  and  the  decision  was  made 
today. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  students  will 
have  their  lawful,  legitimate,  and  cul- 
tural activities  completely  disrupted  by 
the  actions  of  a  few  who  have  used  the 
threat  of  force  and  violence. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try are  far  from  a  state  of  anarchism 
he  had  better  think  twice. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
mdulgence  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  wish  to  offer  my  observations  on 
the  problem  of  disorder  on  the  campuses 
of  the  United  States.  I  speak  against  the 
background  of  my  membership  on  the 
National  Commission  on  Causes  and  Pre- 


vention of  Violence,  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  simply  as  a  concerned 
citizen. 

The  causes  of  tensions  on  the  campuses 
are  complex  and  will  require  time  and 
good  will  to  unravel.  Emotions  have  been 
raised  and  it  is  easy  for  intemperate 
words  to  lead  to  an  intemperate  response 
for  disorder  to  lead  to  violence  and  vio- 
lence to  countervlolence.  It  will  require 
a  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  students 
faculty,  and  admlnistratorj  to  break  the 
self-perpetuating  cycle.  The  first  step 
must  be.  as  President  Nixon  said  in  his 
inaugural  address,  for  all  of  us  to  lower 
our  voices  so  we  can  hear  each  other. 

A  few  people  in  our  society  point  to 
the  ample  evidence  of  both  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  violence  in  our  history  and 
use  it  as  a  justification  for  illegitimate 
violence  to  gain  their  own  way.  I  have 
always  considered  history  as  the  place 
from  which  we  started,  not  the  place  to 
which  we  are  heading. 

People  clamor  for  peace  because  his- 
tory has  taught  the  horrible  price  of  war 
People  seek  a  nonviolent  society  because 
history  teaches  the  pain  of  irrational 
violence.  To  our  youth,  history  should  be 
proof  of  the  necessity  to  search  for  peace- 
ful means  of  decision. 

Because  of  the  resort  to  violent  and 
lawless  methods,  the  Nation  is  faced  with 
a  threat  to  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  university.  Clearly  this  threat  to 
higher  education,  to  our  youth,  and 
therefore  to  the  future  of  our  country,  is 
very  serious.  However,  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  aggravate  the  problem  even 
more  by  allowing  rhetoric  to  distort  the 
facts. 

There  has  been  trouble — serious  trou- 
ble—at Berkeley,  San  Francisco  State 
Columbia,  and  elsewhere.  The  rollcall  of 
leading  centers  of  higher  education  re- 
veals that  almost  all  have  been  subject 
to  varying  degrees  of  direct  student  ac- 
tion. The  fact  remains,  despite  the 
frightening  publicity,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  campuses  have  remained 
peaceful,  classes  have  not  been  disrupted 
and  students  and  faculty  have  carried  on 
their  normal  work.  It  is  from  this  per- 
spective, then,  that  we  must  consider  the 
problem. 

The  rights  and  freedoms  we  enjoy  In 
our  democratic  system  of  government 
require  both  order  and  equal  protection 
for  all  in  the  peaceful  exercise  of  those 
nghts.  "Order"  is  not  a  code  word  for 
license  to  suppress  dissenting  ideas  "Ex- 
ercise of  rights"  does  not  include  unlaw- 
ful or  violent  interference  with  others. 

Our  campuses,  as  reflections  of  our 
larger  society,  are  testing  grounds  for 
the  durability  of  this  society.  If  there 
are  complaints  about  the  university— 
and  clearly  there  are  valid  complaints- 
then  they  should  be  heard.  If  there  are 
different  viewpoints,  they  should  be 
aired. 

We  of  the  older  generation  have  a 
built-in  resistance  to  change.  We  know 
what  has  worked  and  we  tend  to  be  com- 
fortable with  it.  But  our  young  people 
were  born  in  a  different  time,  they  have 
grown  up  in  a  different  environment,  and 
they  have  different  perspectives.  It  Is 
people  with  new  ideas  that  provide  a  nec- 
essary ingredient  for  progress. 

The  students  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities today  are  better  educated  than 
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ever  before.  They  are  more  sensitive  to 
the  potential  of  our  Nation  and  more 
keenly  aware  of  its  problems.  This  is 
why  they  must  be  listened  to,  and  this 
is  why  our  young  people  deserve  respect. 

It  is  essential  to  a  reasoning  society, 
and  a  reasoning  university,  that  we  learn 
from,  as  well  as  teach,  our  young.  But 
the  few  who  break — or  threaten  to 
break — the  law  and  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  others  forfeit  their  right  to  re- 
spect and  attention. 

There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  intelligent,  progressive  pro- 
fessor, administrator  or  trustee  that 
means  he  must  excuse  violence  and  un- 
lawful conduct.  On  the  contrary,  a  rea- 
sonable man  will  recognize  the  need  for 
order  in  a  just  society. 

The  failure  of  some  faculty  members, 
and  even  some  administrators,  to  con- 
demn violence  has  been  dangerously 
shortsighted.  Some  dissenters,  notably 
members  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  have  been  engaged  in  a 
campaign  that  is  both  anti-intellectual 
and  antieducational.  Sympathetic  sup- 
port or  silence  on  the  part  of  the  intel- 
lectual community  added  momentum  to 
this  campaign.  Writing  in  the  April  19 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Review,  Sidney 
Hook,  professor  of  philosophy  at  New 
York  University,  observed: 

The  Trojan  horse  In  American  higher  ed- 
ucation Is  the  rickety  structure  of  doctri- 
naire thought  that  shelters  the  SDS  even 
when  It  takes  official  responsibility  for  vio- 
lent actions,  gives  It  a  free  field  for  operation, 
retreats  before  the  politics  of  confrontation, 
and  either  shrinks  from  applying  fairly  and 
firmly  the  rules  of  reason  that  should  bind 
the  academic  community,  or  Interprets  them 
as  If  they  had  no  more  restraining  force  in 
times  of  crisis  than  ropes  of  sand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Hook's  article,  "Who 
is  Responsible  for  Campus  Violence?" 
which  examines  the  activities  of  the 
dedicated  agitators  and  the  university 
response,  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  also  let 
me  call  attention  to  one  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Cox  Commission  which  In- 
vestigated the  1968  disturbances  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  The  conunission  said: 

The  essence  of  our  finding  Is  that  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  April  disturbances  was  the 
failure  of  the  academic  community  to  think 
out  the  implication  of  many  forms  of  po- 
litical demonstration  and  to  build  a  firm 
consensus  of  moral  opinion  concerning  the 
limits  upon  morally  acceptable  methods  of 
expressing  dissent. 

By  these  words,  I  do  not  intend  to  con- 
demn all  educators  and  administrators. 
In  the  first  place,  a  great  many  have 
spoken  out.  Second,  the  onslaught  of  dis- 
order and  violence  caught  us  all  by  sur- 
prise. Many  people  were  confused  by  the 
source  and  meaning  of  the  incendiary 
chain  of  events  that  brought  bloodshed 
to  campuses  in  all  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

I  particularly  applaud  a  recent  state- 
ment of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, entitled  "A  Declaration  on  Cam- 
pus Unrest."  It  bears  the  names  of  such 
leaders  in  education  as  Nathan  Pusey  of 


Harvard.  Kingman  Brewster  of  Yale. 
Reverend  Theodore  Hesburgh  of  Notre 
Dame.  Columbia.  Vassar.  Wayne  State, 
Wisconsin,  California,  Arizona  State, 
Colorado  State,  Pittsburgh,  and  many 
others  are  represented  in  this  statement. 
Despite  the  diversity  of  views  and  ex- 
perience, these  educators  were  able  to 
agree  on  this  important  eubject. 

This  document  establishes  a  good  per- 
spective. It  examines  several  of  the  criti- 
cal ingredients  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy, and  it  clearly  condemns  violence. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  document  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  recognized  by  most  educators  that, 
in  some  cases,  the  fact  that  students  have 
felt  compelled  to  carry  on  their  cause 
outside  the  traditional  channels  of  dis- 
sent is  in  itself  a  warning  that  these 
channels  may  be  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  today.  Meaningful  communication  be- 
tween responsible  students  and  respon- 
sible administrators  is  the  essence  of  re- 
storing order  and  respect  to  the  cam- 
puses. 

The  problem  of  communication  with 
our  youth  has  been  examined  in  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Dr.  Walter  Menninger, 
a  member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 
In  order  to  share  Dr.  Menninger's 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
article  in  the  spring  issue  of  the  Mennin- 
ger Quarterly  entitled  "Student  Demon- 
strations and  Confrontations,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
the  excitement  generated  in  the  national 
press  by  the  disturbances  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that 
most  Senators  were  not  aware  that  there 
were  demonstrations  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  in  Lincoln. 

For  several  days  in  a  row,  the  Afro- 
American  Collegiate  Society  held  demon- 
strations. To  ray  knowledge,  they  were 
at  all  times  peaceful  and  lawful.  The  ad- 
ministration met  with  the  students  for 
discussion.  The  discussion  revolved 
around  "concerns;"  there  were  no  "de- 
mands." Several  leaders  of  the  society 
then  were  invited  to  attend  the  next 
meeting  of  the  board  of  regents.  At  that 
meeting,  the  regents  voted  to  accept  some 
of  the  student  requests.  Clearly,  there 
was  a  meaningful  dialog. 

The  board  of  regents  also  took  a  clear 
position  on  campus  disorders.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  wsis  approved  by  the 
student  government,  the  faculty  senate, 
and  the  board  of  regents: 

The  heritage  of  academic  freedom  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Is  reflected  In  the 
statement  of  principles  by  the  Board  of 
Regents:  "The  right  to  uphold,  to  discuss 
and  dissent  are  the  moral  fiber  of  America's 
greatness.  .  .  .  (demonstrations  which)  co- 
erce Individuals  or  which  constitute  a  haz- 
ard to  the  safety  of  any  Individuals  or  which 
threaten  destruction  of  property  are  not 
protected  by  freedom  of  speech  provisions 


and  will  not  be  tolerated.  Similarly,  a  hostile 
audience  will  not  be  allowed  to  Interfere  with 
a  peaceful  demonstration." 

This  statement  was  issued  not  as  a 
threat,  but  as  a  statement  of  policy 
which  all  are  entitled  to  know.  It  is  a 
sensible,  balanced  statement,  which  rec- 
ognizes the  rights  of  all  students  and  the 
necessity  for  order.  I  commend  the  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  the  regents  for  this 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  must  be  to  prove 
that  reason  and  the  rule  of  law  can  make 
students  partners  in  self-government 
built  on  nonviolent  progress  and  mutual 
consent.  Irrational  and  destructive 
forces  must  not  be  allowed  to  kill  aca- 
demic freedom. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
young  people  on  the  campuses  of  this 
Nation.  They  are  responsible  individuals 
who  recognize  the  threat  to  freedom  of 
expression  and  to  their  own  educations 
posed  by  recent  events. 

In  the  past  we  have  looked  to  our 
young  people  to  lead  our  countrj*  in  the 
future.  But  that  has  changed.  Now  we 
must  look  to  them  to  help  lead  the  Na- 
tion today. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  for  his  very  fine  dem- 
onstration of  leadership  here  and  for  his 
thoughtful  in-depth  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  hand. 

ExHisrr  1 
Stttdent  Demonstrations  and 
Confrontations 

(By  W.  Walter  Menninger.  MD.) 

Student  demonstrations  and  confronta- 
tions can  be  approached  from  the  standpoint 
of  communications,  for  such  behavior  does 
represent  communication.  And  as  such,  if  we 
Identify  some  elements  of  the  process  of 
communications,  we  may  be  better  able  to 
understand  what  the  students  are  trjrlng  to 
tell  us  with  their  actions. 

A  great  achievement  of  man  was  the  de- 
velopment of  a  refined  means  of  communi- 
cation, by  words,  in  order  to  share  ideas.  In 
psychiatric  practice,  the  task  of  understand- 
ing communication  is  a  vital  responsibility. 
Indeed,  the  psychiatrist's  Job  is  to  help  peo- 
ple replace  ineffective  or  provocative  at- 
tempts at  communication,  which  prompt 
their  referral  for  help,  with  less  destructive 
ways  to  communicate  their  strivings  and 
hopes  and  fears.  Consistently,  a  goal  of  psy- 
chotherapy is  to  help  a  patient  express  him- 
self in  words  instead  of  actions. 

Of  course,  words  can  be  a  potent  and  pro- 
vocative force — this  fact  was  clearly  shown 
again  at  the  Chicago  demonstrations  last 
summer.  But.  actions  do  speak  louder  than 
words;  they  are  often  irreversible  and  em- 
barrassing in  ways  that  words  are  not. 

When  someone  seeks  to  communicate  a 
message  in  a  reasonable  and  quiet  way  and 
the  message,  for  whatever  reasons,  is  not 
received  or  not  understood  or  not  acknowl- 
edged, the  sender  must  make  greater  efforts 
to  communicate  his  message:  He  must  do  so 
with  more  emphasis,  more  intensity,  and  In 
such  a  way  as  to  demand  attention.  Words 
give  way  to  actions,  and  the  ultimate  result 
Is  a  breakdown  In  "civilized"  communica- 
tions— rtolence. 

In  studying  the  process  of  communica- 
tions, we  can  examine  the  component  parts. 
There  is  the  sender.  There  is  the  receiver. 
And  there  is  the  interactive  process  which 
takes  place  between  the  two. 

THE    SENDEES:    THE   STUDENTS 

When  we  talk  about  student  demonstra- 
tions  and   confrontations,   the  sender — the 


the  product  of 
It  Is  appropriate 
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Initiator  of  the  communication— la  the  stu- 
dent, either  singly,  or  collectively  through 
a  leader.  It  is  iniportant  to  note  In  this  con- 
Jf**_^at  the  itudenta — our  children— are 
"  ■he  educational  system.  And 
to  keep  In  mind  their  value 
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to  us  aa  'products'  and  our  opinion  of  them. 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  these  stu- 
denu?  One  recetit  aBseasment  Is  that  of  the 
fact-finding  conUnlsslon — the  so-called  Cox 
Commission— appointed  to  investigate  dls- 
turbancea  at  Columbia  University  last  year 
Their  summatio^: 

The  present  ganeratlon  of  young  people  In 
our  universities  i  U  the  best  informed  the 
most  Intelligent.  I  and  the  meet  idealUtic  this 
coiuitry  has  eveij  known.  This  Is  the  experl- 
ence  ot  teachers  Everywhere. 

It  is  also  the  mpet  sensitive  to  public  Issues 
and  the  most  8oi>hlBtlcated  in  political  tac- 
tics. Perhaps  because  they  enjoy  the  affluence 
to  support  their  ideals,  today's  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students  exhibit,  as  a 
group,  a  higher  level  of  social  conscience 
than  preceding  gsneraUons. 

These  are  the  college  students  who  were 
yesterday's  high  school  students:  and  there 
U  no  reason  to  assume  that  today's  high 
school  studenu  are  any  less  deserving  of 
such  a  descrlptiou. 

3ut  Stndents.  particularly  high  school 
students,  have  some  other  special  character- 
istics. They  are  In  solved  In  the  natural  strug- 
gle of  the  adoleaient  to  come  to  gripe  with 
becoming  an  adijlt.  They  manifest  a  drive 
for  growth  and  <  hange.  and  a  striving— at 
times  quite  ambiralent^to  be  Independent 
to  be  in  on  the  action,  to  "do  their  own 
thing."  What  complicates  matters  is  that 
they  still  at  times  very  much  want  direction 
and  security,  som(>body  telling  them  what  to 
do. 

THE    RECEIVCH-B  ESPONDER :     THE    SCHOOL 

Before  consldeilng  what  happens  when 
this  Sender  attempts  to  communicate  some 
words  are  In  ord*r  about  the  special"  char- 
acteristics  of   the   Receiver-Responder. 

The  schools,  an<l  especially  school  boards 
are  getting  messages  from  a  lot  of  sourties  in 
this  day  and  age.  lAnd  with  so  many  people 
telling  the  schooW  what's  wrong  with  them 
or  what  they  ou^t  to  be  doing,  we  don't 
iwually  thmk  of  the  students  as  being  among 
the  significant  cortununicators.  ChUdren  are 
to  be  seen  and  nod  heard.  They  are  supposed 
to  know  that  we  fere  doing  things  In  their 
best  interests.  Th^y  should  Just  do  their 
aasignments  and  "ijeave  the  driving  to  us  "  At 
the  same  time  mote  and  more  parents  seem 
to  be  abdicating  refeponsiblllty  for  Important 
training  of  their  J  youth,  acting  as  if  the 
school  should  handle  discipline  and  training 
as  well  as  educatlob  in  reading,  writing  and 
new  math.  =  e       « 

There  is  plenty  oT  criticism  about  the  fail- 
ure of  the  school  tystem  to  educate  every- 
one effecUvely;  the^e  are  concerns  about  the 
poor  and  the  deprlifed;  there  Is  distress  when 
the  bright  children^  are  not  fully  challenged 
etc.  There  U  also  drltlclsm  that  the  schools 
are  requiring  morje  and  more  money— as 
though  somehow  i||  shouldn't  coet  so  much 
more,  and  people  shlouldn't  have  to  keep  pay- 
ing more  taxes  to  Educate  more  children  In 
an  inflationary  world. 

Clearly,  the  school  boards  and  school  ad- 
ministrators are  buiy  receiving  a  lot  of  mes- 


sages.  So  what  d 
dents  attempt  to 


happen  when  the  stu 
something? 

S    IN    THE    PROCESS 

How  can   the   stijdents— who  aren't  sup- 
posed  to  say   anything   anyway,   much    less 
iw  the  school  ought  to 
lives     taken    seriously, 
haven't  had  any  voice 
Intrude,  and  they  have 
'olces  which  are  already 
'leir  interests.  And  then 
lo  is  the  recipient  of  all 


SPECIAL    PROBL! 


have  ideas  about 
be    run — get    the_ 
especially  when  the 
before?  They  have 
to  out-shout  other 
loudly  proclaiming 
when  the  student. 


this  service  and  expenditure,  has  the  gall  to 
complain  or  be  critical  .  .  .  just  who  does 
he  think  he  is?  How  much  does  he  know? 
And  why  does  he  have  to  be  so  provocative? 
Students  are  hard  to  listen  to!  They  aren't 
always  clear  in  what  they  are  seeking  or  what 
they  want  to  say,  but  they  clearly  want  to 
be  heard  now.  And  they  have  their  own 
struggle  in  finding  the  best  way  to  relate 
themselves  to  their  elders.  Erik  Brlkson  ob- 
served in  his  book  Childhood  and  Society 
that.  "In  their  search  for  a  new  sense 
adolescents  have  to  reflght  many  of  the 
batUes  of  earlier  years,  even  though  to  do 
so  they  must  arUflclally  appoint  perfectly 
well-meaning  people  to  play  the  roles  of 
adversaries." 

When  they  start  to  express  themselves  if 
you're  over  30.  it  is  hard  not  to  turn  them 
off.  to  feel  you've  heard  it  before,  and  to  dis- 
regard or  dlminUh  their  words.  ThU  was 
evident  in  the  hearings  of  the  Violence  Com- 
mission when  we  asked  some  leaders  of  youth 
movements  to  teU  us  what  they  thought 
Clearly,  the  Commissioners  had  to  work  to 
tune  In— and  some  didn't  at  all  like  what 
they  heard. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  words  we 
heard,  words  which  are  Important  because 
they  represent  a  strong  undercurrent  of  feel- 
ings in  a  sizeable  proportion  of  young  people 
Henry  Mayer  is  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  California.  He  was  very  much 
involved  in  the  inlUal  efforts  at  Berkeley  to 
ga  n  some  greater  flexibility  in  the  university 
policy  of  speakers  Invited  to  make  addresses 
^K  ^^L''*™^"^'  "*'**  ^=^6  to  be  known  as 
the  Free  Speech  Movement."  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  youth,  here's  what  he  told  us- 

Student  activists  are  not  the  trouble-mak- 
ers. They  are  responding  as  outraged  human 
^in!!.  *"  ^^  brutalizing  and  Irrational 
conditions— racism,  poverty,  militaristic  antl- 
communism.  bureaucratic  and  technological 
inhumanity— that  disfigure  and  trouble  this 
country  and  diminish  the  quality  of  human 

I  must  confess  to  both  amusement  and  an- 
noyance when  I  consider  the  discrepancies  in 
popular  American  attitudes  toward  student 
demonstrations.  There  seems  to  be  widespread 
praise,  e.g.,  for  students  who  actively  defend 
liberty  in  Czechoslovakia,  but  substantial 
condemnation  of  the  students  who  attempt  to 
march  for  democracy  and  peace  in  Chicago 
Students  demonstrate  because,  in  the  wofds 
of  a  very  popular  song,  they  "can't  get  no  sat- 
isfaction '  from  the  callous,  arrogant,  and 
hostile  people  who  run  this  society— the  peo- 
ple who  neglect  the  Issues  and  deny  the  ten- 
sion who  first  Ignore  protestors,  then  dis- 
credit them,  and  then  beat  them  up  or  put 
them  in  Jail.  ^ 

Confrontations  are  always  necessary  to  se- 
cure fundamental  changes  in  this  country 
and  such  changes  are  what  students— and 
others— are  seeking  today.  Those  who  say- 
In  the  best  tradition  of  colonial  admlnlstra- 
tors— that  they  will  not  be  bullied  or  threat- 
ened or  coerced  into  change,  actually  mean 
that  they  do  not  want  any  change  at  all  They 
display  the  fatal  arrogance  of  power  which  in- 
sures that  the  next  series  of  confrontations 
will  be  angrier  and  more  coercive  than  the 
last. 

In  the  vernacular,  how  does  that  grab  you? 
What  do  you  think  of  that  view  of  student 
demonstrations?  Perhaps  I  should  have 
quoted  some  of  the  less  well  organized  and 
more  highly  charged  observations  and  opin- 
ions of  Tom  Hayden.  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  SDS,  who  also  appeared  before  us.  But 
my  point  In  citing  these  remarks  Is  to  test 
your  own  capacity  to  listen  and  to  keep  an 
open  line  to  such  Ideas,  however  distasteful 
you  may  find  them  to  be. 

It  is  the  response  of  the  "receivers"  of  this 
kind  of  student  message  which  plays  a  vital 
role  In  determining  subsequent  student  com- 
munications, and  which  will  go  a  long  way 


toward  escalating  or  de-escalatlng  any  pro- 
pensities to  disturbance.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
in  recently  wrote  In  the  Presbyterian  Life 
magazine  of  his  efforts  to  "tune  In"  to  youth 
His  conclusion  was  the  "crucial  issue  Is  not 
the  revolt  of  youth  but  the  nature  of  the  older 
generation's  response  to  It."  His  conclusion 
was  that  he  should  address  his  thoughts  not 
to  the  young  people  about  whom  he  Initially 
felt  concerned,  but  to,  as  he  described  it, 
"that  large  minority  group  of  persons  over 
the  age  of  forty." 

He  acknowledges  that  there  is  much  In 
the  behavior  of  youth  to  irritate  and  disturb 
the  older  generation.  But  he  submits  that  we 
have  let  ourselves  be  distracted  by  the  color- 
ful fringes  to  the  point  where  we  miss  the 
central  meanings  of  today's  youthful  pro- 
test. And  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  in 
nearly  every  instance  of  a  student  disturb- 
ance, the  overwhelming  majority  of  students 
win  disavow  extreme  measures  of  disturb- 
ance, though  they  may  be  sympathetic  to 
some  of  the  Issues  at  hand. 

KINDS    OF    RESPONSES 

The  responses  which  student  demonstra- 
tions provoke  in  educational  leaders  are  Im- 
portant to  note — especially  the  extremes.  It 
is  vital  to  understand  that  many  of  these 
responses  are  primarily  the  function  of  our 
own  emotional  reactions. 

Some  simply  tune  out  the  whole  matter, 
much  like  a  parent  who  Is  preoccupied  with 
something  important  and  who  nods  when  his 
child  says  something  to  him,  but  who  really 
doesn't  hear,  and  thus  disregards  the  com- 
munication. 

If  there  is  a  reaction,  all  too  often  the  first 
reaction  and  sometimes  the  only  reaction,  is 
a  resentful  irritation  at  students  for  not 
keeping  their  place.  Or  there  Is  scapegoat- 
Ing— an  attempt  to  blame  others  for  pro- 
voking this  problem,  a  denial  of  real  griev- 
ances by  calling  it  communist-instigated  or 
the  like.  Confrontation  and  demonstration 
are  clearly  acts  which  are  critical  of  adminis- 
trators and  what  they  are  doing;  they  imply 
the  administrator  has  done  a  bad  Job  and 
nobody  likes  to  be  told  that— to  say  nothing 
of  having   it   expressed   in   public. 

Student  demonstrators  often  provoke  two 
extreme  responses:  either  the  response  of 
repression,  to  put  the  Ud  firmly  on  any 
further  attempts,  to  "show  'em  we  won't  put 
up  with  any  nonsense":  or  the  opposite  re- 
sponse of  giving  in,  feeling  guilty  about  some 
mistake  to  the  degree  that  an  excessive  per- 
missiveness is  the  result.  If  a  boiler  has  a 
head  of  steam  and  Is  about  to  blow  up  in- 
deed, the  Immediate  crisis  may  be  staved  off 
by  quickly  applying  a  stronger  boiler  plate 
or  by  opening  up  all  the  stops  to  let  off 
the  steam.  But  neither  of  these  extreme 
recations  is  efficient  over  the  long  haul 

If  we  consistently  take  a  repressslve  line 
we  don't  encourage  growth  or  prompt  de- 
velopment of  more  constructive  outlets  for 
the  energy  of  youth.  In  our  excessive  response 
we  can  stifle  peaceful  change  and  thus  In- 
crease the  odds  for  violent  change 

At  the  same  time,  letting  people'  do  any- 
thing they  want  is  equally  unhealthy  If  we 
are  truly  concerned  about  someone,  we  don't 
let  them  do  Just  anything.  I  don't  let  my 
children  play  with  matohes  or  In  the  street- 
my  doing  so  would  not  be  a  sign  of  love  or 
caring  for  them,  but  of  Just  the  opposite 
Excessive  permissiveness  Is  as  destructive  to 
growth  and  maturation  in  our  children  as  Is 
excessive  restriction  and  control. 

SOME  CtHDING  PRINCIPLES 

So  What  should  be  the  response  to  these 
challenges  from  youth?  What  principles  or 
guidelines  can  we  note  which  will  help  in 
tackling  the  problems?  First  it  is  important 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  any  school  system,  the  key  persons 
affected  are  th^  administrators  and  the  ex- 
ecutive leaders  of  the  school  system    It  Is 
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the  superintendent  who  will  have  the  great- 
est Impact,  and  his  principals  beneath  him. 
Thus  the  role  of  the  school  board  In  se- 
lecting that  leadership  Is  vital;  and  the  se- 
lection should  be  of  leadership  which  at- 
tempts to  understand,  that  can  listen  and 
not  feel  threatened  by  conflict. 

And  there  are  some  key  principles  to  be 
noted  In  examining  any  conflict  or  Issue. 
First,  it  Is  Imperative  to  try  to  understand 
the  message,  the  communication  from  the 
students,  and  to  look  for  latent  Issues.  We 
shouldn't  be  misled  by  the  surface  Issues 
and  assume  that's  the  whole  story.  In  medi- 
cine, we  all  too  often  find  the  chief  complaint 
that  brings  the  patient  to  us  Is  a  kind  of 
"red  herring,"  and  only  a  "ticket  of  admis- 
sion" to  get  our  attention  and  concern,  so 
that  we  will  then  respond  to  a  more  basic 
problem  that  becomes  evident. 

A  second  principle  in  responding  to  the 
challenge  of  the  students  Is  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  expectations  and  of  mutual 
respect.  An  adversary  system  tends  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  adversaries.  And 
there  has  been  a  good  bit  of  experimental 
work  done  that  demonstrates  the  degree  to 
which  our  expectations  prompt  self-fulfilling 
hypotheses.  It  Is  as  If  we  communicate  In 
some  subliminal  manner  what  we  expect 
to  happen — and  all  too  often  it  does;  yet 
we  remain  oblivious  of  the  degree  to  which 
we  are  responsible  for  what  happens,  and 
Instead  blame  It  on  others.  There  were  ele- 
ments of  this  process  which  took  place  In 
Chicago.  The  same  process  takes  place  In 
many  other  settings.  You  may  be  aware  of  the 
classroom  research  where  some  teachers  were 
told  that  certain  students  showed  particular 
promise,  when  such  was  not  truly  the  case. 
Tet  the  teachers'  expectations  and  efforts  did 
result  in  improved  performance  by  those 
students. 

Expectation  work  in  both  a  positive  and 
negative  way.  If  you  expect  students  to  be 
unreasonable,  the  odds  are  you  will  deal  with 
them  In  such  a  way  as  to  make  It  Inevitable 
that  they  prove  your  hypothesis.  Similarly, 
if  you  deal  with  students  as  adults,  you  are 
likely  to  find  them  more  often  responding  aa 
adults. 

A  third  principle:  Acknowledge  the  Inevi- 
tability of  change.  The  tide  of  history  Is 
moving  In  certain  directions,  and  clearly  the 
energy  and  drive  and  creation  of  our  children 
will  outlast  us.  We  can  wear  ourselves  out 
trjrlng  to  fight  the  tide;  or  we  can  turn  that 
inexorable  force  to  our  advantage,  and  at- 
tempt to  harness  It  for  our — and  their — 
benefit. 

It  Is  vital  to  realize  and  acknowledge  the 
struggle  of  the  student,  the  adolescent  with 
his  aspirations.  And  we  must  also  acknowl- 
edge mirror  struggle  of  our  generation.  It 
Is  no  small  psychological  problem  to  spend 
many  years  of  one's  life  trying  to  achieve  a 
position  of  responsibility  and  decisionmak- 
ing, only  to  realize  that  the  time  Is  short. 
It  Is  easy  to  forget  that  we  were  children; 
and  that  our  perception  of  the  world  still 
reflects,  in  some  significant  ways,  the  biases 
we  had  aa  children. 

SOME   SPECIFIC   SUGGESTIONS 

Another  of  the  persons  we  were  privileged 
to  hear  In  the  Violence  Commission  hearings 
was  the  president  of  Yale  University.  King- 
man Brewster.  He  had  some  specific  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  coping  with  the 
potential  for  violence.  He  offered  four 
suggestions: 

First:  Protect  and  encourage  peaceful  dis- 
sent. 

Second:  Protect  and  encourage  participa- 
tion of  the  governed  In  the  determination 
of  the  pollclee  and  actions  which  govern 
them. 

Third:  Make  every  effort  to  open  access  to 
meaningful  channels  of  communication. 

Fourth:  Bend  every  energy  to  recreate  the 
fact  and  the  feeling  of  individual  choice  and 
self-determination  within  organizations. 


President  Brewster  observed  that  "These 
are  not  prescriptions,  they  are  simply  Invi- 
tations for  energetic  and  ingenious  efforts 
to  re-establish  a  credible,  open,  voluntary 
society  in  which  a  person  feels  that  what 
happens  to  him  Is  In  large  part  his  own  fault, 
not  the  fault  of  the  'system.' "  President 
Brewster  thus  focused  on  another  and  per- 
haps crucial  factor  of  this  whole  problem: 
to  an  Increasing  degree  In  our  society,  the 
Individual  Is  getting  lost  in  a  maze  of  num- 
bers and  computers  and  bureaucracy.  And 
It  is  not  surprising  to  see  lost  individuals 
unite  Into  groups  In  order  to  find  some  new 
and  identifiable  character. 

It  therefore  becomes  imperative  for  us  to 
keep  the  value  of  the  individual  high,  In 
spite  of  the  population  explosion  and  the 
complications  of  modern  society.  As  we  re- 
store the  worth  of  the  Individual,  we  will  find 
less  Intense  the  need  to  seek  redemption  in 
groups.  Groups  are  made  up  of  individuals, 
and  they  are  led  by  individuals,  each  of 
whom  has  aspirations  the  same  as  you  and  I 
for  concern,  attention,  love,  recognition — for 
a  place  In  the  sun. 

We  have  difficulty  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems like  student  demonstrations  and  con- 
frontations because  of  our  emotional  reac- 
tion, a  reaction  which  may  refiect  our  dis- 
comfort in  acknowledging  that  we.  too.  have 
not  yet  qreated  the  "perfect"  world.  Without 
emotions,  this  world  would  certainly  be  a 
dull  place:  and  even  if  It  were  possible,  I 
would  not  urge  that  we  abandon  our  emo- 
tions. But  we  do  need  to  be  alert  to  them 
and  to  the  degree  that  they  cause  problems 
for  us  or  Interfere  with  our  rational  resolu- 
tion of  confilcts  with  others. 

Individually,  we  must  come  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  place  to  begin  dealing  with 
the  problems  we  have  with  others  Is  within 
ourselves — to  be  a  little  less  self-righteous 
and  so  sure  that  we  have  the  right  answers. 
No  matter  how  sophisticated  or  suave  a  man- 
ner we  present  to  the  world,  we  do  have 
within  us  childish  pressures  and  reactions. 

We  don't  like  to  be  wrong.  We  don't  like 
to  be  challenged,  especially  by  people  who 
are  younger  or  In  some  way  "inferior"  to  us. 
Yet  if  we  are  to  cope  effectively  with  our 
children,  and  with  students  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  we  must  be  humble.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
being  wrong,  or  that  there  might  be  a  bet- 
ter way,  without  feeling  we  are  destroyed  If 
that  is  so.  If  we  are  so  Insecure  as  to  feel 
we  are  worthless  If  we  make  a  mistake  or 
are  Improved  upon,  If  we  cannot  courageous- 
ly acknowledge  our  mistakes  and  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  our  offspring 
might  surpass  us  even  now,  then  we  are  In 
deep  trouble.  We  must  be  open  enough  to 
listen,  to  "tune  in."  And  we  must  keep  open 
enough  to  accept  constructive  criticism,  with 
some  pride  In  the  fact  that  these  suggestions 
are  coming  from  "our  most  important  prod- 
ucts "^-our  students — who  thus  prove  the 
ultimate  worth  of  the  system. 

Exhibit   2 
A  Declaration  on  Campus  Unrest 

This  statement  was  formulated  by  a  group 
of  educational  administrators,  trustees,  and 
foundation  officers  who  met  April  4-S.  1969 
In  Chicago  under  Council  auspices.  Those 
present  were  three  Council  officers — Presi- 
dent Logan  Wilson,  Vice-President  Kenneth 
D.  Roose,  and  David  C.  Nichols  11,  assistant 
to  President  Wilson — and  the  following : 

Louis  T.  Benezet,  president,  Claremont 
Graduate  Center:  Landrum  R.  Boiling,  presi- 
dent, Earlham  College;  Herman  R.  Branson, 
president.  Central  State  University;  Robert 
D.  Clark,  president,  San  Jose  State  College: 
Fairfax  M.  Cone,  trustee.  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Thomas  H.  Eliot,  chancellor.  Washing- 
ton University;  Robben  W.  Fleming,  presi- 
dent. University  of  Michigan;  David  D. 
Henry,  president,  University  of  Illinois:  Theo- 
dore M.  Hesburgh,  C.S.C.,  president.  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame;  James  M.  Hester,  presi- 


dent. New  York  University;  Ralph  Hetzel, 
trustee,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Roger 
W.  Heyns.  chancellor.  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Berkeley:  Joseph  P.  Kauffman.  president, 
Rhode  Island  College;  William  R.  Keast, 
president,  Wayne  State  University:  Malcolm 
Moos,  president.  University  of  Minnesota; 
Mrs.  Henry  Owen,  trustee,  Washington  State 
University;  Harvey  Picker,  trustee,  Colgate 
University;  Alan  Plfer,  president.  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York;  Wesley  Poevar, 
chancellor.  University  of  Pittsburgh:  Nathan 
M.  Pusey,  president,  Harvard  University:  John 
Rltohle,  dean.  Law  School,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; John  S.  Toll,  president.  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook:  Edmund 
A.  Stephan.  trustee.  University  of  Notre 
Dame;  P.  Champion  Ward,  vice-president. 
The  Ford  Foundation:  Herman  B.  Wells, 
chancellor,  Indiana  University;  Charles  E. 
Young,  chancellor.  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles:  and  Edwin  Young,  chancellor. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison  Campus. 

The  statement  was  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Council's  Board  of  Directors,  com- 
prised of  the  following  individuals: 

Mason  W.  Gross,  president  of  Rutgers — The 
State  University,  chairman;  Anne  G.  Pannell, 
president  of  Sweet  Briar  College,  vice-chair- 
man; Gustave  O.  Arlt,  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Graduate  Schools  In  the  U.S.,  secre- 
tary; Fred  Harvey  Harrington,  president.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  Grayson  Kirk,  president 
emeritus,  Columbia  University;  Frederic  W. 
Ness,  president,  Fresno  State  College;  Alan 
Simpson,  president.  Vassar  College:  Thomas 

A.  Spragens.  president.  Centre  College  of 
Kentucky;  Sharvy  G.  Umbeck.  president. 
Knox  College;  Kingman  Brewster.  Jr.,  presi- 
dent, Yale  University;  G.  Homer  Durham, 
president,  Arizona  State  University;   Samuel 

B.  Gould,  chancellor.  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany;  Darrell  Holmes,  president. 
Colorado  State  College;  Kenneth  S.  Pitzer. 
president,  Stanford  University;  Edgar  F. 
Shannon,  Jr.,  president.  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; Joseph  P.  Cosand,  president.  Junior 
College  District  of  St.  Louis;  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh, C.S.C,  president.  University  of  Notre 
Dame:  Roger  W.  Heyns.  chancellor.  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley:  Martha  E.  Peter- 
son, president.  Barnard  College:  Calvin  H. 
Plimpton,  president,  Amherst  College:  and 
Willis  M.  Tate,  president,  Southern  Meth- 
odist University. 

The  unprecedented,  comprehensive,  and 
often  unpredictable  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  this  age  both  disturb  and  alarm  large 
segments  of  our  society.  Most  of  the  changes 
and  attendant  alarms  affect  the  operations  of 
our  Institutions  of  higher  learning.  They  are 
also  related  to  the  values,  concerns,  and  be- 
havior of  our  young  people.  In  coming  to 
grips  with  the  compelling  issues,  all  who 
would  think  seriously  about  them  must  rec- 
ognize that  present-day  society — In  America 
and  In  many  foreign  lands — is  In  serious 
trouble  on  many  fronts.  We  see  around  us 
racial  conflict,  continued  poverty,  and  mal- 
nutrition midst  unparalleled  prosperity  and 
seemingly  unlimited  promise.  We  are  con- 
fronted by  pollution  of  our  envlrormient. 
decay  of  our  cities,  the  continuation  of  wars 
and  the  threat  of  war,  and  everywhere  a 
vague  but  widespread  discontent  with  the 
general  quality  of  life. 

These  problems  affect  all  of  society,  not  the 
university  alone  or  the  young  alone.  We  must 
all  be  concerned  to  deal  Intelligently  and 
responsibly  with  these  problems  that  are 
neither  the  exclusive  discovery,  nor  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  young.  Yet  the  depth  of 
feeling  among  young  people  In  many  coun- 
tries today  about  the  Issues,  their  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  slow-moving  ways  of 
society,  and  the  extreme  behavior  of  a  small 
minority  of  students  are  evidence  of  the 
profound  crisis  that  Involves  our  entire  so- 
ciety and,  sj)eclflcal!y,  the  university  com- 
munity. 

The  university  Itself  has  often  become  the 
Immediate    target    of    student    discontent. 
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sometimes  couch  sd  as  legitimate  complaints 
about  the  deficiencies  of  the  universities, 
sometimes  devlsep  as  a  softenlng-up  exercise 
for  assault  on  thej  wider  society. 

How  to  deal  irtth  campus  crises  arising 
from  the  widespread  protests  has  become  a 
major  public  18su|b  and  the  cause  of  confused 
and  angry  debatei  That  there  should  be  deep 
anxiety  about  thi  course  of  the  conflict  and 
Its  possible  outcome  Is  understandable.  No 
social,  racial,  or  age  group  that  perceives 
Itself  and  Its  valuds  to  be  seriously  threatened 
will  fall  to  strike  p&cls..  Increasingly  there  are 
backlash  temptations  to  enact  strong,  often 
lU-consldered,  and  largely  futile  measures  to 
cope  with  a  youtli  rebellion  that  none  of  us 
fully  comprehend!  1,  not  even  the  youth  them- 
selves. 

Certain  balanced  judgments  are  proper  to 
make,  however,  as  we  search  for  understand- 
ing and  solutions: 

1.  It  Is  Important  for  the  public  to  under- 
stand that,  desplts  the  nationwide  publicity 
given  to  student  d  sorders.  the  great  majority 
of  American  campuses  have  remained  peace- 
ful. On  campuses  where  conspicuous  dis- 
orders have  occurred,  educational  programs 
generally  have  gone  along  their  normal  ways. 
Most  students  and  faculty  have  continued  to 
carrj'  on  their  regu  ,ar  work.  In  the  main,  good 
teaching  and  goo<J  research,  as  traditionally 
defined,  have  beeji  uninterrupted. 

2.  On  the  undlsti  rbed  campuses  and  among 
the  majority  of  orderly  students,  however, 
there   are  widely  iihared  discontents   which 
extremists  are  at    ;lmes  able  to  manipulate 
to  destructive  entJs.  Moreover,  even  In   the 
absence    of    violence,    there    has    developed 
among  some  of  the  young  a  cult  of  Irration- 
ality  and    InclvUlt^   which   severely   strains 
attempts  to  maintain  sensible  and  decent 
human    communlcitlon.    Within    this    cult 
there  Is  a  minute  group  of  destroyers  who 
have  abandoned  hope  In  today's  society    in 
today's  university,  and  In  the  processes'  of 
orderly  discussion  und  negotiation  to  secure 
significant  change.  Students  and  faculty  are 
increasingly  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  this 
group  and  are  moilng  to  deal  with  its  de- 
structive tactics.  Tlie  necessity  to  deal  with 
extremists,  however.  Is  placing  an  extraordi- 
nary burden  upon  t  tie  whole  educational  en- 
terprise and  upon  those  who  man  It.  Conse- 
quently,   unlversltli  IS   are   having   to   divert 
their   energies    and    resources   from   central 
educational  tasks  In  order  to  deal  wltli  stu- 
dent unrest  In  Its  jartous  forms. 

3.  The  spectaculat  events  precipitated  by 
the  extremists  should  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  recent  a<:  compUshments  of  those 
students,  faculty,  ijid  administrators  who 
have  serious  Interesl  in  constructive  changes 
In  society  and  In  tie  university.  They  have 
broadened  the  curlclulum  and  Improved 
teaching.  They  havd  moved  toward  a  more 
open  and  participating  pattern  for  univer- 
sity governance.  Aid  they  have  begun  to 
make  the  work  of  universities  more  meaning- 
ful In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  society 
Those  eflTorts  must  cc  ntlnue.  Reform  and  self- 
renewal  In  higher  ed  ucatlon  are  ongoing  Im- 
peratives. *      * 

4.  Meanwhile,  the  ipeed  and  scale  of  social 
change  have  Imposed!  many  kinds  of  demands 
upon  educational  Institutions  for  which  their 
programs,  their  capabuitles.  and  their  fund- 
ing are  not  always  adequate.  Moreover,  uni- 
versities are  increasingly  asked  to  perform 
functions  for  society]  particularly  in  reshap- 
ing the  behavior,  values,  and  life-styles  of  the 
young,  on  which  the  i  family  and  other  social 
Institutions  have  already  had  major  in- 
fluence—or Uck  of  Influence.  Some  of  so- 
ciety's expectetlons  ftr  universities  are  quite 
unrealistic.  Insofar  ai  these  expectations  can 
be  dealt  with,  they  Ihvolve  a  sharing  of  re- 
sponslbUltles  among  |  diverse  social  Institu- 
tions. Many  of  socletyfs  demands  require  new 
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5.  Recognizing  the  right  of  and  even  the 
necessity  for  constructive  dissent — and  al- 
lowing for  Inevitable  arguments  over  what 
Is  In  fact  constructive — certain  axioms  must 
be  accepted  as  basic  to  the  operation  of  any 
university: 

a.  Disruption  and  violence  have  no  place 
on  any  campus.  The  academic  community  has 
the  responsibility  to  deal  promptly  and  di- 
rectly with  disruptions.  If  universities  will 
not  govern  themselves,  they  will  be  governed 
by  others.  This  elementary  reality  is  Increas- 
ingly  becoming   understood   by   all   compo- 
nents of  the  university  community.  Student 
and  faculty  groups,  including  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  and  the 
National  Student  Association,  have  recent- 
ly Joined  in  efforts  to  improve  disciplinary 
procedures  and  to  formulate  clear  and  real- 
istic codes  for  dealing  with  misconduct,  and 
more  particularly  with  violence  and  disrup- 
tion. Also,  by  involving  students  and  faculty 
effectively  in  the  governance  of  the  univer- 
sity, it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there  are 
better  ways  of  getting  views  considered  and 
decisions  made  than  by  disruption. 

b.  The  historic  concern  of  the  university 
community  with  academic  freedom  needs  to 
be  restated,  reaffirmed,  and  vigorously  de- 
fended against  all.  within  or  without  the  uni- 
versity, who  would  obstruct  the  right  of 
scholars  to  investigate,  teachers  to  teach,  or 
students  to  learn.  This  reiteration  Is  not  to 
claim  for  the  university  special  privileges 
that  put  it  above  the  law  or  that  free  it 
from  critical  public  appraisal — rather  It  af- 
flrms  that  the  university  must  maintain  a 
basic  Institutional  Integrity  to  function  as  a 
university. 

c.  Violations  of  criminal  law  must  be  dealt 
with  through  the  ordinary  processes  of  the 
law — and  universities  must  attempt  to  deal 
with  disruptive  situations  flrmly  before  they 
reach   the   stage   of   police   action.   Govern- 
mental attempts  to  deal  with  these  problems 
through  special,  punitive  legislation  will  al- 
most certainly  be  counter-productive.  Mean- 
while,   students    and    faculty    whose    con- 
sciences demand   that  they  express  dissent 
through  law  violation  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  the    due  proce.^ses   and   the  penalties 
of  the  law.  They  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  expect  amnesty  from  the  effects  of  the  law. 
Such  an  expectation  would  be  the  ultimate 
use  of  the  in  loco  parentis  concept  against 
which  many  young  activists  passionately  pro- 
test. Nor  should  they  expect  amnesty  from 
academic  discipline,  which  Is  the  most  ef- 
fective sanction  in  disruptive  incidents. 

6.  The  education  community  needs  to  un- 
dertake a  far  more  comprehensive  effort  than 
ever  before  attempted  to  study  the  under- 
lying bases  of  youthful  discontent  and  alien- 
ation and  the  broad  social  problems  to  which 
they  are  related.  As  social  critic,  the  uni- 
versity must  help  society  understand  and 
solve  such  problems. 

7.  All  universities  should  give  particular 
attention  to  a  continuing  search  for  ways. 
Including  new  social  inventions,  by  which 
the  life  of  rationality  and  civility,  shared 
concern,  and  mutual  respect  may  be  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  within  the  univer- 
sity community.  The  survival  of  the  univer- 
sity and  its  long-term  contribution  to  so- 
ciety depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  Insti- 
tutions to  make  their  everyday  life  reflect 
that  spirit  £ind  pattern. 


resources  and  fresh 
new  problems 


ipproaches  to  old  and 


ExHiBrr  3 
Who  Is  Responsible  for  Campus  Violence? 
(By  Sidney  Hook) 
Wherever  American  educators  meet  today, 
there  is  one  theme  of  overriding  concern  that 
shadows  their  deliberations  even  when  It  Is 
not  on  the  agenda  of  discussion.  This  Is  the 
mounting  wave  of  lawlessness,  often  crest- 
ing into  violence,  that  has  swept  so  many 
campuses.  Shortly  after  the  riotous  events  at 


the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in 
1964,  I  predicted  that  in  consequence  of  the 
faculty's  refusal  to  condemn  the  student 
seizure  of  Sproul  Hall,  the  administration 
building,  American  higher  education  would 
never  be  the  same  again,  that  a  turning 
point  had  been  reached  in  the  pattern  of 
its  development.  I  confess,  however,  to  sur- 
prise at  the  rapidity  of  the  change,  if  not 
its  direction,  and  by  the  escalation  of  the 
violence  accompanying  It. 

Equally    significant    in    determining    the 
changing   intellectual   climate   of   our   uni- 
versities are  some  of  the  secondary  conse- 
quences of  the  accelerating  disorders.  Among 
them   are  infectious,  sometimes  paralyzing 
fear  In  administrative  ranks  lest  their  cam- 
puses erupt:    confusion,   bewilderment,  and 
divided   loyalties   among   faculties,   together 
with  some  Schaden-freude  over  the  humllla- 
Uon  of  their  administrations  at  the  hand  of 
disrespectful  student  militants;  outright  en- 
couragement of  student  violence  by  disaf- 
fected, younger  members  of  teaching  staffs; 
sustained    apathy    among    the    majority    ot 
students   whose   education   has   been   inter- 
rupted by  radical  activists;  and  the  mixture 
of  rage  and  disgust  among  the  general  pub- 
lic whose  political  repercussions  already  have 
been  damaging  to  the  cause  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

In  CalUornla,  the  indignation  of  citizens 
over  campus  violence  has  brought  Gkivernor 
Reagan  to  the  peak  of  his  popularity.  More 
alarming,  proposed  bonds  for  educational  ex- 
pansion have  been  voted  down.  Of  approxi- 
mately 186.000  communications  received  to 
date  by  the  trustees  and  colleges  in  the  state 
system  more  than  98  per  cent  were  against 
campus  disruption.  More  than  seventy  sep- 
arate bills,  some  of  dubious  wisdom  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
to  deal  with  disruption  of  campus  activities 
by  students  and  faculty.  Similar  bills  are 
m  the  hoppers  of  other  state  legislatures 
twenty  In  Wisconsin  alone. 

The  situation  In  the  East,  although  not 
marked  by  the  same  degree  of  physical  vio- 
lence (arson,  bombings,  beatings),  educa- 
tionally is  equally  grave.  Some  recent  Inci- 
dents at  New  York  University,  and  its  sister 
institution  in  New  York  City,  Columbia 
mark  the  extent  to  which  violence  has  In- 
vaded the  university  and  rational  disciplin- 
ary restraints  have  been  eroded. 

At  Columbia,  Acting  President  Andrew  W 
Cordler  had  petitioned  the  courts  through 
the  Dean  of  the  Law  School  to  dismiss  the 
criminal  charges  against  the  Columbia  stu- 
dents arrested  for  serious  offenses  last  spring 
The  court  was  assured  that  the  University 
would  apply  appropriate  disciplinary  meas- 
ures to  those  guilty.  The  cases  were  therefore 
dismissed.  In  December,  a  Columbia  College 
disciplinary  tribunal  of  two  teachers— one  of 
them   an   instructor  serving  as  chairman- 
two  students,  and  an  administrator  decided 
to  Impose  no  penalties  on  the  students  what- 
soever,  despite   the   fact   that   the  students 
proudly  admitted  violating  University  regu- 
lations and,  to  boot,  denied  the  authority  of 
the  tribunal  to  judge  them.  This  incredible 
decision  was  taken  in  order  "to  re-establish 
student     relationship     to    the     university  " 
These  students  had  won  complete  amnesty 
for  actions  that  had  been  deemed  worthy  of 
criminal    prosecution    when    they    occurred 
Twice  hearings  in  the  Law  School  were  vio- 
lently disrupted  by  invading  SDS  students, 
and  the  faculty  members  of  the  panel  were 
Insulted    with    gutter    obscenities.    No    one 
even  dared  to  suggest  that  disciplinary  ac- 
tion be  taken  against  this  new  wave  of  dis- 
ruption. The  administrators  and  many  of  the 
faculty  of  Columbia  University  for  months 
were  deeply  distraught.  It  appeared  to  some 
observers   as    if   the   University   petition    to 
have  the  criminal  charges  dropped  against 
the  students  was  a  ruse  by  the  administra- 
tion  to  ingratiate  Itself  with   the  militant 
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students,  to  prove  its  "good  will"  toward 
them  and,  in  this  way,  buy  some  campus 
peace.  If  so.  the  strategy  failed.  It  provoked 
only  contempt.  Jeers,  and  a  stream  of  foul, 
four-letter  epithets  from  the  militants  who 
held  out  for  complete  amnesty  from  the 
outset. 

Encouraged  by  the  amnesty,  the  Columbia 
SDS,  with  aid  from  outsiders,  began  to  dis- 
rupt classes;  a  leaflet  was  distributed  to  Jus- 
tify such  "classroom  intervention."  In  some 
instances,  students  tore  the  notes  out  of 
their  teachers'  hands;  in  others,  they 
shouted  them  down.  By  December,  according 
to  one  source,  as  many  as  thirteen  "interven- 
tions" had  been  perpetrated.  No  action  was 
taken  either  by  the  faculty  or  by  the  ad- 
ministration. An  inquiry  from  an  education 
editor,  who  had  gotten  wind  of  the  situa- 
tion, went  unanswered.  No  one  on  campus 
would  talk  for  publication. 

Their  apF>etlte8  whetted  by  the  com- 
plaisance of  timidity  of  their  victims,  the 
students  of  the  SDS  escalated  the  scale  of 
ilielr  disruption.  The  Columbia  Spectator  of 
February  27  reported  that  "Members  of  the 
SDS  yesterday  interrupted  nearly  forty 
classes  in  six  University  buildings." 

Last  December,  Nguyen  Huu  Chi,  the  Am- 
bassador of  South  Vietnam,  visited  New  York 
University  as  an  invited  guest  speaker.  At  a 
given  signal,  members  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  from  NYU  and  Columbia 
Invaded  the  hall,  stormed  the  stage,  physi- 
cally assaulted  the  Ambassador,  and  com- 
pletely disrupted  the  meeting.  Thereupon, 
they  proceeded  to  another  floor,  battered 
down  the  doors  leading  to  the  podium  of  a 
meeting-hall  where  James  Reston.  executive 
editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  was  about  to 
deliver  the  annual  Homer  Watts  Lecture  be- 
fore an  audience  of  600  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Alvimnl  Association.  The  rampaging  stu- 
dents spurned  an  Invitation  for  Mr,  Reston  to 
state  their  objections  to  what  they  thought 
he  was  going  to  say,  and  by  threats  of  vio- 
lence forced  the  cancellation  of  the  meeting. 

Two  students  were  suspended  pending  ac- 
tion by  the  University  Senate,  and  after  a 
careful  hearing,  at  which  they  refused  to 
appear,  were  expelled  in  March.  The  leaders 
of  the  SDS  publicly  applauded  the  disrup- 
tions, declaring  that  they  disapproved  of  the 
positions  of  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  The  New  York  Times  on  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Most  shocking  of  all,  nine  members 
of  the  faculty  at  Washington  Square  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  student  paper  endorsed  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  meeting  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Ambassador.  Although  they  called  the 
disruption  of  Mr.  Reston's  meeting  "vinfor- 
tunate"  (as  if  It  were  an  accident!),  they 
strongly  condemned  President  James  M.  Hes- 
ter on  the  ground  that,  "we  do  not  believe 
that  the  disruption  of  the  Reston  speech 
warrants  suspension  of  the  students."  They 
had  not  a  single  word  of  forthright  or  vigor- 
ous criticism  of  the  SDS  attack  on  Clil.  The 
effect  of  their  letter  can  only  be  to  incite  fur- 
ther student  violence.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
many  meetings  and  rallies  in  support  of  the 
V'letcong  and  North  Vietnam  have  been  held 
without  Incident. 

Finally,  on  March  10,  a  public  statement 
In  response  to  these  outrages  was  issued  by 
a  hundred,  mostly  senior,  professors.  In  it 
they  declared  that  the  University  had  an 
obligation  to  defend  Itself  against  hooligan- 
ism. Referring  to  the  policy  of  amnesty,  they 
criticized  the  abandonment  of  disciplinary 
proceedings  for  previous  serious  Infractions. 
President  Cordler  Immediately  rushed  to  en- 
dorse the  statement  taking  care,  at  the  same 
time,  to  minimize  the  number  of  class  dis- 
ruptions, but  falling  to  explain  why  he  had 
remained  silent  about  the  breaking  up  of 
classes  In  December,  although  he  was  aware 
of  it,  and  why  he  had  welcomed  the  aban- 
donment of  disciplinary  proceedings. 

Punitive  legislation,  either  federal  or  state, 
would  be  undesirable  in  this  situation  for 


many  reasons.  It  would  tie  the  Government 
too  closely  to  campus  events  and  discipline 
at  a  time  when  a  section  of  the  academic 
community  believes  that  governmental  pres- 
ence is  already  too  obtrusive.  Further,  the 
effectiveness  of  such  legislation  would  de- 
pend upon  the  cooperation  of  administra- 
tion and  faculty  In  enforcing  it.  Most  impor- 
tant, existing  statutes  of  the  University,  and 
the  criminal  law,  already  provide  sufficient 
penalties  (suspension,  expulsion,  fines,  and 
Jail  for  trespassing  and  assault)  to  meet  dis- 
ruption, if  they  were  enforced. 

Why  have  they  not  been  enforced?  Why 
has  the  defense  of  faculties  against  these 
brazen  attempts  to  violate  their  academic 
freedom,  not  only  by  disruption,  but  by  de- 
mands to  control  the  content  and  personnel 
of  instruction,  been  so  feeble  and  long- 
delayed?  Why,  as  one  professor  observed  who 
had  helped  the  Berkeley  rebels  triumph  in 
1964,  have  administrations  and  faculties  be- 
haved like  buffalos  being  shot,  "looking  on 
with  interest  when  another  of  their  number 
goes  down,  without  seriously  thinking,  that 
they  may  be  next"? 

Although  the  major  causes  of  student  un- 
rest are  outside  the  universities  (Vietnam, 
the  urban  crisis,  the  black  revolution)  and 
cannot  be  solved  by  them  alone,  the  way  in 
which  unrest  is  expressed,  whether  creative- 
ly or  violently,  can  be  influenced  by  the  ideas 
and  attitudes  brought  to  It.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  today.  For  although  comparatively 
few  institutions  have  been  the  scene  of  vio- 
lent demonstrations  as  serious  as  those  at 
Columbia,  Berkeley,  and  San  Francisco  State, 
there  is  hardly  a  college  or  university  in  the 
country  in  which  there  is  not  some  marked 
uneasiness,  some  movement  among  students 
toward  direct  action  on  the  verge  of  explod- 
ing into  sit-downs,  sit-ins,  and  other  forms 
of  mass  violations  of  rules  and  regulations 
suddenly  discovered  to  be  as  silly,  anachro- 
nistic, or  authoritarian  as  some  of  them  un- 
doubtedly are.  But  what  struck  me  about  the 
mood  of  the  students  in  scores  of  colleges  I 
visited  is  that  even  when  these  rules  and 
regulations  were  not  being  enforced,  and  stu- 
dent conduct  was  as  free  and  uninhibited  as 
on  campuses  not  subject  to  these  objection- 
able rules,  there  was  an  insistence  on  their 
abolition — despite  evidence  that  the  formal 
abolition  was  likely  to  stir  up  a  hornet's  nest 
among  alumni  or  townsfolk  or  state  legisla- 
tures. This  testified  partly  to  student  Impa- 
tience with  the  "hypocrisy"  of  tolerating  laws 
that  were  not  being  enforced,  but  even  more 
to  the  presence  of  a  desire  to  precipitate  a 
showdown  with  authority,  to  be  where  the 
action  is,  to  have  the  nation's  television  cam- 
eras focused  on  the  local  scene  and  on  the 
local  leaders  of  dissent.  One  of  the  undoubt- 
ed effects  of  the  kind  of  coverage  given  cam- 
pus disorders  by  the  mass  media  in  their 
alleged  desire  merely  to  report  these  occur- 
rences is  to  encourage  them  by  exaggerating 
their  scope  and  glorifying  the  heroes  of  the 
moment. 

Frenzy  and  excitement  among  student 
bodies  have  always  been  contagious.  Last 
year,  events  on  some  campuses,  even  chants 
and  slogans,  broadcast  at  once,  had  a  direct 
influence  on  happenings  on  other  campuses. 
That  is  why  the  universities  of  this  country 
are  in  this  "all  together,"  and  why  capitula- 
tion to  extremism  anywhere  weakens  re- 
sistance to  extremism  everywhere. 

To  an  already  volatile  situation  must  be 
added  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
an  explosive  element  which  claims  tens  of 
thousands  of  militant  activists  in  hundreds 
of  chapters.  The  SDS  Is  an  openly  social 
revolutionary  organization,  dedicated  not  to 
educational  reform  wherever  needed,  but  to  a 
strategy  of  poUtlcallzatlon  of  a  university 
by  the  tactics  of  physically  violent  confronta- 
tion. Its  operating  maxim  could  well  be,  "the 
bloodier  the  confrontation,  the  better  for  our 
cause,  and  the  worse  for  the  Establishment." 
Its  presence  is  sufficient  to  convert  a  situa- 


tion in  which  problems  exist  Into  a  perma- 
nent educational  crisis.  The  members  of  the 
SDS  are  ideologically  confused  but  they  con- 
stitute a  hard,  fanatical  core  of  highly  po- 
litlcalized  individuals  among  student  bodies, 
extremely  skillful  in  the  arts  of  generating 
conflicts  and  disruption  through  agitation 
and  manipulation  of  mass  organizations. 
They  and  their  congeners  among  the  New 
Left,  including  their  faculty  allies,  would  be 
hard  to  contain  by  wise  and  enlightened  ad- 
ministrators and  faculties.  Unfortunately, 
these  traits  have  not  been  conspicuously  in 
evidence  even  in  places  where  one  would  ex- 
pect them.  This  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  worst  excesses  on  our  campuses  have  oc- 
curred at  the  most  liberal  institutions.  The 
University  of  California,  San  Francisco  State 
College,  the  University  of  Colorado,  Roosevelt 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  New  York 
University — these  read  like  the  beginning  of  a 
roll  call  of  the  centers  of  Intellectual  dissent, 
experiment,  and  even  educational  permissive- 
ness In  American  life.  Events  on  these 
campuses,  as  well  as  at  Swarthmore  and 
Oberlin,  reveal  the  absurdity  of  the  claim 
that  the  student  revolution  has  been  the 
consequence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  edu- 
cational  curriculum. 

Educational  changes  are  often  desirable, 
but  it  was  not  a  failure  to  Introduce  them 
that  provoked  the  recent  outbreaks  of  student 
violence,  or  encouraged  continuance  of  these 
outbreaks.  Much  more  warranted,  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  failure  to  meet  the  initial 
challenge  of  student  disruption  and  to  stem 
its  growth,  is  a  mistaken  theory  of  liberalism, 
a  reliance  upon  what  I  call  ritualistic  rather 
than  realistic  liberalism — a  doctrinaire  view 
which  does  not  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween belief  or  doctrine  and  behavior,  and 
which  refuses  to  grasp  the  fact,  obvious  in 
law  and  common  sense,  that  incitement  to 
violence  is  a  form  of  behavior.  It  is  a  view 
which  does  not  realize  that  although  order 
is  possible  without  Justice,  Justice  Is  Impos- 
sible without  order. 

The  realistic  liberal  outlook  in  education 
cannot  be  strictly  identified  with  the  liberal 
outlook  in  politics  because  the  academic  com- 
munity cannot  be  equated  with  the  political 
community.  Although  we  may  recognize  the 
autonomy  ot  the  academic  community,  such 
autonomy  cannot  be  complete  since  the  polit- 
ical community  in  many  ways  underwrites  its 
operation.  But  what  both  communities  have 
In  common  is  the  centrality  of  the  notion  of 
due  process. 

Due  process  in  the  political  community 
Is  spelled  out  in  terms  of  specific  mecha- 
nisms through  which,  out  of  the  clash  of 
public  opinions,  public  policy  Is  forged. 
Where  due  process  is  \iolated,  consent  is 
coerced,  and  cannot  be  freely  given.  The 
unlimited  spectrum  of  ideas  remains  un- 
abridged in  the  political  community  up  to 
the  point  of  advocacy,  but  not  to  the  point 
of  violent  action  or  the  incitement  of  vio- 
lence. The  forces  of  the  state,  the  whole 
apparatus  of  restraint  and  punishment,  enter 
the  scene  where  the  freedom  of  choice  of 
the  citizenry  is  threatened  by  extralegal 
activity. 

Due  process  in  the  academic  community  is 
reliant  upon  the  process  of  rationality.  It 
cannot  be  the  scune  as  due  process  In  the 
political  community  as  far  as  the  mecha- 
nisms of  determining  the  outcome  of  ra- 
tional activity.  For  what  controls  the  nature 
and  direction  of  due  process  in  the  academic 
community  is  derived  from  its  educational 
goal — the  effective  pursuit,  discovery,  publi- 
cation, and  teaching  of  the  truth.  In  the 
political  community  all  men  are  equal  as 
citizens  not  only  as  participants  In,  and  con- 
tributors to,  the  political  process,  but  as  vot- 
ers and  decision-makers  on  the  primary  level. 
Not  so  in  the  academic  community.  What 
qualifies  a  man  to  enjoy  equal  human  or 
political  rights  does  not  qualify  him  to  teach 
equally  with  others  or  even  to  study  equally 
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on  every  level.  '  There  Is  an  authoritative,  not 
authoritarian,  ajspect  of  the  proc«M  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  that  depends  not  upon  the 
person  or  powee  of  the  teacher,  but  upon  the 
authority  of  hl^  knowledge,  the  cogency  of 
his  method.  th4  scope  and  depth  of  his  ex- 
perience. But  wbatever  the  differences  In  the 
power    of    making    decisions    flowing    from 
legitimate    differences    In    educational    au- 
thority,   there    Is    an    equality    of    learners, 
whether  of  teachers  or  students.  In  the  ra- 
tional proceseeai  by  which  knowledge  is  won. 
methods  develobed,  and  experience  enriched. 
In   a  liberal  leducatlonal   regimen,  every- 
thing is  subjec^  to  the  rule  of  reason,  and 
all    are   equals  |as   questioners    and    partici- 
pants. Whoever  Interferes  with  academic  due 
process  either  l)y  violence  or  threat  of  vio- 
lence places   hlinself  outside   the  academic 
community,  an<^  incurs  the  sanctions  appro- 
priate to  the  gravity  of  his  offense  from  cen- 
sure to  suspenslbn  to  expulsion.  The  jsecuUar 
deficiency   of    tl^e    ritualistic   liberal    educa- 
tional establlshtaents  Is  the  failure  to  meet 
violations  of  rational  due  process  with  ap- 
propriate sanct^ons  or  to  meet  them  in  a 
timely  and   Intelligent  manner.  There  is   a 
tendency  to  clcie  an  eye  to  expressions  of 
lawless  behavlorlon  the  part  of  students  who. 
In  the'  name  of  freedom,  deprive  their  fellow 
studehts'of  the  freedom  to  pursue  their  stud- 
ies.  It  Is   as   If  I  the   liberal   administration 
sought  to  appeate  the  challenge  to  Its  con- 
tinued existence  by  treating  such  incidents 
as  if  they  had  never  happened. 

There  is  no  pknacea  that  can  be  applied 
to  all  situations.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  a 
hard  line  or  a  sdft  line,  but  of  an  intelligent 
line.  It  is  easy  ta  give  advice  from  hindsight. 
to  be  wise  and  cocksure  after  the  event.  But 
It  is  always  heliful  for  the  faculty  to  pro- 
mulgate in  advaace  fair  guidelines  for  action, 
ao  that  student4  will  know  what  to  expect. 
In  general,  no  Negotiations  should  be  con- 
ducted under  threat  of  coercion,  or  when  ad- 
ministrators or  faculty  are  held  captive.  In 
general,  no  amnfeety  for  lawlessness  or  vio- 
lence should  be'  offered.  In  general,  orgja- 
nizations  that  refuse  to  accept  disciplinary 
principles  worke<l  out  by  official  representa- 
tives of  the  student  body  and  faculty  should 
be  denied  recognition  and  the  use  of  univer- 
sity faciUtles. 

As  a  rule,  it  Isj  the  first  step  which  is  Tiot 
taken  that  costs  I  so  much.  Both  at  Berkeley 
and  Columbia,  failure  to  act  decisively  at  the 
first  disruption  pf  university  functions  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  students'  ex- 
pectation that  thpy  could  escalate  their  law- 
lessness with  impunity.  Sometimes  the  at- 
tempt to  retrieve  a  failure  to  meet  student 
disruption  promptly  and  fairly  results  In  a 
greater  failure. 

When  student  (leflance  of  reasonable  rviies 
and  regulations  Is  p>ointedly  and  continu- 
ously Ignored.  a|id  then  subsequently  dis- 
ciplined, the  conaequence  may  be  worse  than 
if  the  first  infraction  had  been  totally  am- 
nestied. Unnecessary  delay  In  initiating  the 
disciplinary  measi^res,  however  mild,  Incurred 
by  the  Infractioni  of  rulee,  can  make  It  ap- 
pear to  large  ni^bers  of  the  uninformed 
that  these  studenite  are  the  Innocent  victims 
of  vindictive  and  Gratuitous  punishment. 

The  fourth  ancf  largest  illegal  trespass  at 
Berkeley — the  seiture  of  Sproul  Hall — came 
as  a  consequence  of  the  summons  to  four 
student  leaders  tb  appear  before  the  Disci- 
plinary Committ*  several  weeks  after  they 
had  committed  thie  violations  for  which  they 
were  being  calle<J  to  account.  There  was  a 
simUar  situation  at  Columbia.  The  first  ac- 
tion which  presajed  the  events  of  1968  oc- 
curred In  1965  when  students  forcibly  pre- 
vented the  NROTC  award  ceremony.  In  1967, 
"the  administration  canceled  the  ceremony 
citing  insufficient  |ime  to  prepare  against  vlo- 
lenc«"  (The  Cox  Report) .  Violence  seemed  to 
pay  off.  A  handful  of  students  had  forced 
their  will  on  the  University  at  the  cost  of 
Mven  letters  of  cjensure.  After  the  ban  on 
Indoor  demonstrations  had  been  promulgated 
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at  Coliunbla — both  because  It  Interfered  with 
the  teaching  of  classes  and  because  of  the 
dangers  of  violence  between  opposing  groups 
of  demonstrating  students — it  was  not  en- 
forced on  three  Important  occasions  where 
it  was  clearly  violated.  When  the  ban  was 
finally  Invoked.  It  seemed  to  many  who  were 
unaware  of  the  past  history  of  student 
provocation  and  university  restraint  that  the 
disciplinary  action,  even  if  feeble,  was  arbi- 
trary. It  is  widely  believed,  even  by  some  of 
the  SD8  members,  that  if  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity authorltiee  had  moved  vigorously  to 
enforce  existing  regulations  against  the  law- 
less trespass  and  destruction  of  property  by 
the  small  group  that  sparked  the  seizure  of 
buildings  on  the  first  day.  subsequent  de- 
velopments would  have  been  avoided.  Por 
campus  sentiment  was  overwhelmingly  hoe- 
tile  to  the  student  rebels  at  the  outset. 

The  Ironical  aspect  of  the  situation  Is  that 
despite  the  Uberal  character  of  the  institu- 
tions  In  question,   a  false   view   of  what  It 
means  to  be  liberal  seems  to  provoke  or  to 
exacerbate  disturbances  on  the  campus.  In 
certain  faculty  quarters  especially.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  very  nature  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cational community  necessitates,  independ- 
ent of  any  student  action,  an  absolute  taboo 
against   physical    or   police   sanctions.    At   a 
large  metropolitan  university  during  a  stu- 
dent strike  called  by  a  small  and  rabidly  fa- 
natical minority  to  protest  the  dismissal  of 
an  administrator  guilty  of  vicious  antl-se- 
mlUc  Incitement,  a  faculty  group  tried  to  get 
a  resolution  adopted  pledging  the  university 
"not  to  call  upon  the  poUce  under  any  cir- 
cumstances."  Had    such    a    resolution    been 
adopted  it  would  have  given  those  who  made 
a  cult  of  violence  assurances  In  advance  that 
they  could  carry  on  as  they  pleased  no  matter 
what  the  cost  to  life,  limb,  and  university 
propyerty.  It  would  have  encouraged  the  very 
violence    those   who    favored    the   resolution 
professed  to  deplore.  "What's  so  tragic  about 
the   destruction   of  a  little   property?"  one 
professor  inquired.  He  only  shrugged  when 
a  colleague  sardonically  added,  "Or  a  little 
fire?"  In  the  academy  as  elsewhere  there  is 
no  substitute  for  common  sense.  As  it  was, 
fire  hoses  were  cut,  elevators  Jammed  to  a 
point  where  their  operation  was  dangerous 
to  life  and  limb  and  their  operation  tempo- 
rarily suspended,  and  the  audltoriiun  In  the 
student  center  set  afire. 

Some  faculty  members  see  truly,  in  the 
words  of  a  perceptive  member  of  the  Colum- 
bia staff,  that  "the  authority  of  a  university 
Is  not  a  clvU  authority,  but  a  moral  one." 
But  he  mistakenly  concludes  that  the  dis- 
ruptive activities  of  students  "can  only  be 
contained  by  faculty  and  by  other  students, 
not  by  the  police."  This  Is  a  morality  not 
of  this  world  but  of  the  hand-wringing,  in- 
effectual spirit  that  leaves  this  world  and  its 
universities  in  possession  of  callow,  ruthless 
fanatics  prepared  to  threaten  or  use  violence. 
"Confrontation  politics"  in  the  moral  aca- 
demic community  "is  inadmissible,"  we  are 
assured  by  those  who  love  everybody  and 
want  to  be  loved  by  everybody.  Excellent! 
But  what  if  some  students  do  what  is  inad- 
missible? What  if  they  resort  to  pillage,  van- 
dalism, personal  assault?  What  if  the  torch  of 
learning  in  some  hands  becomes  a  torch  of 
arson?  To  say  that  only  other  students  can 
contain  them,  and  not  the  police,  is  to  forget 
that  once  we  leave  the  world  of  the  spirit, 
this  is  an  invitation  to  civil  war. 

Wars  of  containment,  as  we  know,  can  be 
quite  bloody.  The  police  may  have  to  be  called 
In  to  prevent  students  from  containing  (and 
maiming)  each  other.  And  like  all  sentimen- 
talizing in  this  cruel  world,  the  fear  of  relying 
on  the  police  in  any  circumstances  to  resist 
the  militant  politics  of  confrontation,  which 
brutally  scorns  the  raHonalltles  of  academic 
due  process,  is  to  rely  upon  the  politics  of 
capitulation.  It  is  administrative  and/or 
faculty  cowardice  masquerading  as  educa- 
tional statesmanship.  It  receives  and  de«erves 
the  contempt  with  which  the  storm  troopers 


of  the  SDS  greet  it  as  they  prepare  lor  the 
next  phase  in  the  escalating  cycle  of  disrup- 
tion and  violence. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  on  campuses 
and  the  reactions  they  have  inspired,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  the  SDS  is  not  a 
Trojan  horse  in  American  higher  education 
It  is  today  the  "armed  warrior"  of  antl- 
educatlon.  It  makes  no  secret  of  ite  desire 
to  destroy  American  democracy  and  the  uni- 
versities that  It  considers  as  a  faithful  replica 
of  that  Iniquitous  society.  No,  the  Trojan 
horse  in  American  higher  education  Is  the 
rickety  structure  of  doctrinaire  thought  that 
shelters  the  SDS  even  when  It  tekes  official 
responsibility  for  violent  actions,  gives  It  a 
free  field  for  operation,  retreats  before  the 
politics  of  confrontation,  and  either  shrinks 
from  applying  fairly  and  firmly  the  rules  of 
reason  that  should  bind  the  academic  com- 
munity, or  interprets  them  as  if  they  had  no 
more  restraining  force  In  times  of  crisis  than 
ropes  of  sand. 

The  facts  about  the  SDS  are  well  known. 
It   has   the   virtues   of   openness   as   well   as 
courage.  It  takes  public  responsibility  for  Its 
action    of    violence,    and    promises   more   to 
come.  Por  it,  the  campuses  are  the  front- 
line barricades  in  total  war  against  Ameri- 
can society.   Persistent   refusal   to  recognize 
these  facts  has  prevented  administrators  and 
faculties    from    preparing   proper   defensive 
measures  to  keep  the  imlversltles  free.  This 
refusal  is  sometimes  underglrded  by  the  odd 
belief   that   disciplinary   action   against    an 
organization    that    officially    organizes    vio- 
lence on   campus  is  Incompatible  with   the 
conception  of  a  university  as  a  "free  market 
place  of  Ideas."  The  conjunction  of  attitude 
and  belief  Is  a  forerunner  of  educational  dis- 
aster. This  is  Illustrated  by  the  pattern  of 
events  within  the  last  two  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado.  It  culminated  early  this 
March  in  the  most  violent  outbreak  in  the 
history  of  the  University,  when  a  guest  of  the 
University.  President  S.  I.  Hayakawa  of  San 
Francisco  State  College,  was  almost  mobbed 
by  bottle-throwing  members  of  the  SDS  and 
their  Black  Nationalist  allies  to  prevent  him 
from  speaking.  Despite  Its  previous  actions 
of  violence  and  the  absence  of  any  pledge  to 
forswear   violence   In   the   future,   the   SDS 
had  been  reinstated  on  the  campus  on  the 
ground  that  the  University  must  serve  "as 
a  free  market  of  ideas."  The  SDS  promptly 
showed   that   Its   purpose   was   precisely   to 
destroy  the  University  as  a  free  market  of 
Ideas. 

The  detailed  story  Is  too  long  to  relate 
here,  but  It  can  serve  as  a  paradigm  case  of 
high-minded  blunder,  panicky  ineptitude, 
and  self-righteous  obtuseness  on  the  part  of 
some  regents,  administrators,  and  faculty 
members  who  are  convinced  that  true  toler- 
ance requires  that  we  tolerate  the  actively 
Intolerant. 

In  the  last  analysis.  It  Is  the  facultlee  who 
are  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  Amer- 
ican universlUee^responslble  because  of 
their  apathy  for  what  has  developed  In  the 
past,  and  for  missed  educational  opportuni- 
ties. Despite  what  Is  said  by  outsiders,  the 
faculties  of  most  universities  possess  great 
powers  which  they  have  so  far  been  reluc- 
tant to  use.  No  policy  In  education  can  suc- 
ceed without  their  support.  Theirs  Is  the 
primary  responsibility  for  upholding  aca- 
demic freedom.  Now  that  American  higher 
education  Is  at  bay,  challenged  as  It  has 
never  been  before  by  forces  within  the  aca- 
demic conununlty,  the  faculties  most  mar- 
shal the  courage  to  put  freedom  first,  and 
to  d<!fend  It  accordingly. 

At  the  same  time,  as  they  move  to  safe- 
guard the  Integrity  of  the  educational  proc- 
ess, faculties  should,  wherever  they  are  not 
already  doing  so,  undertake  a  critical  review 
of  all  aspects  of  the  curriculum  and  uni- 
versity life.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  the 
airing  and  public  discussion  of  all  student 
grievances.  Students  should  be  Invited  to 
assess  existing  courses,  methods  of  teaching, 
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the  effectiveness  of  their  teachers,  and  to 
make  proposals  for  new  courses. 

It  is  a  libel  on  American  educators  to  Im- 
ply that  they  are  hostile  to  educational 
change.  Most  past  criticism  has  Inveighed 
against  them  for  making  curricular  revisions 
too  readily  at  the  first  cries  of  "relevance"  by 
pressure  groups.  Educational  crackpmts.  In- 
cluding some  headline-hunting  administra- 
tors, are  now  rushing  to  claim  that  had  their 
curricular  panaceas  been  adopted,  student 
violence  would  have  been  avoided.  They  as- 
siduously Ignore  the  fact  that  the  extremist 
student  groups  are  trying  to  bring  down  big- 
ger game. 

John  Dewey  was  fond  of  saying  that  In  the 
modem  world  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  the 
"status  quo."  Change  in  education  as  In  so- 
ciety, Is  Inescapable.  The  only  questions  are 
whether  the  direction  and  content  of  change 
are  sound,  and  what  the  rate  and  magnitude 
of  change  should  be.  Men  of  good  will  may 
differ  about  the  answers.  But  no  matter  how 
profound  the  differences,  they  do  not  Justify 
the  resort  to  violence  and  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence to  impose  solutions.  In  a  secular  so- 
ciety, the  pluces  where  human  beings  assem- 
ble to  inqviire  and  to  reason  together  should 
be  regarded  as  sacred  ground.  Whoever  dese- 
crates It,  should  feel  the  disapproval  of  the 
entire  community. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  compliment 
him  on  the  brilliant  statement  he  has 
just  made.  It  is  quite  understandable  to 
me  why  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  look  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  and  always  have,  with  such 
respect.  Everyone  knows  of  his  great  legal 
qualifications. 

Mr.  President,  a  person  with  his  legal 
qualifications  can  be  of  immense  help,  as 
he  always  has  been  and  will  be. 

In  the  peculiar  situation  in  which 
those  upon  whom  the  responsibility  to 
act  has  been  placed,  a  few  have  proven  to 
be  reluctant  dragons.  Therefore,  we  have 
to  look  to  new  means.  I  appreciate  the 
support  of  the  Senator  on  the  grand  jury 
approach  to  the  matter.  I  think  this 
could  help  every  State  in  the  Union  to 
stop  some  of  the  violence  and  anarchy. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  his  diligence  in  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  American  peo- 
ple the  activities  both  past  and  potential, 
for  the  future,  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  The  American  Re- 
public has  always  been  slow  to  react 
to  a  threat,  either  domestic  or  foreign. 
Perhaps  that  is  a  virtue  of  representa- 
tive government,  because  in  the  process. 
Irresponsible  dissent  and  abuse  of  con- 
stitutional freedoms,  tolerated  and  suf- 
fered by  the  general  public  until  a  very 
late  hour,  eventually  create  the  necessary 
reaction  by  an  aroused  public  opinion 
necessary  to  restoring  order. 

I  think  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when 
the  American  people  are  waking  up  to 
realize  that  we  have  in  this  country,  a 
small,  well-trained  and  dedicated  group 
of  people  seeking  to  destroy  the  very 
institution  from  which  we  derive  our 
spiritual,  cultural,  and  inteUectual 
strength.  I  think  it  is  clear,  at  this  point, 
that  the  SDS  is  making  a  coordinated 
effort  to  tear  down  the  American  colleges 
and  imiversities.  May  I  point  out  a  glar- 
ing, but  sad  example.  In  a  recent  press 
account,  it  was  pointed  out  that  many  of 
the  prominent  faculty  members  at  Ber- 
keley had  left  that  institution  for  other 
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teaching  opportunities  because  of  the 
disruption  that  had  occurred  there.  I 
submit  that  the  strength  of  any  teach- 
ing institution  lies  in  its  faculty,  and 
when  faculty  members  become  so  dis- 
turbed that  they  go  elsewhere  to  serve, 
the  institution  itself  cannot  help  but 
be  damaged. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  pointing  out  the  coordination  which 
seems  to  be  very  evident  in  the  SDS 
movement.  A  case  in  point  and  very 
close  to  home  are  the  attacks  made  upon 
Washington  area  colleges  last  week.  I 
think  it  is  no  accident  that  GSeorge  Wash- 
ington University,  American  University, 
and  Maryland  University  were  all  at- 
tacked within  a  36-hour  period.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  something  that  clearly 
corroborates  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  stated.  In  his  report  on 
SDS  activities,  he  quoted  the  objectives 
of  SDS  leaders  as  they  were  formulated 
at  a  recent  regional  meeting  at  Prince- 
ton University.  He  states  that  among 
the  nine  objectives  of  SDS  is  no  war  or 
coimterinsurgency  research,  no  ROTC 
in  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  no 
military  role  for  the  American  college. 
Should  the  SDS  or  any  group  opposed 
to  university  research  in  support  of  the 
military  succeed  in  terminating  this  re- 
search, it  wiU  have  a  triple-barreled  ad- 
verse effect:  first,  the  universities  will 
lose  this  income;  second,  it  will  force 
the  government  to  build  and  staff  its 
own  inhouse  research  facilities,  thus  In- 
creasing the  cost  and  size  to  the  Gov- 
ernment; and,  third,  it  will  possibly  de- 
stroy much  of  the  spillover  effect  into  the 
civilian  sector  and  economy  which  now 
comes  from  defense  research.  Finally,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  if  suid  when  these 
Government  funds  dry  up,  these  scien- 
tists who  are  now  protesting  will  prob- 
ably be  the  first  to  complain  about  the 
loss  of  Government  money  and  Govern- 
ment research.  After  the  SDS  seized  the 
Sino-Sovlet  Institute  Building  at  O.W., 
the  SDS  leaders  were  invited  to  speak  be- 
fore a  law  class,  and  I  have  firsthand  re- 
ports that  these  three  goals  were  put 
forth  by  the  SDS  leaders  as  part  of  their 
objectives.  Also  during  the  remarks  of 
the  SDS  leader,  a  question  was  asked 
about  how  the  damage  should  be  paid. 
He  said  and  I  quote: 

We  are  not  concerned  with  how  capitalist 
institutions  get  their  money  since  we  are 
a  communist  group. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  now  facing  in 
this  country  the  initial  stages  of  a  revolu- 
tion. We  have  clearly  passed  the  point  of 
talking  by  those  who  are  advocating  the 
destruction  of  the  American  system  and 
are  now  seeing  action  on  their  part.  Over 
the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  attempts 
to  prevent  railroad  transportation  as  it 
relates  to  the  Vietnam  war.  We  have 
seen  student  groups  seize  and  hold  uni- 
versity buildings.  We  have  witnessed  an 
armed  takeover  of  a  building  at  Cornell 
University,  and  in  the  process,  those 
who  are  guilty  were  not  punished.  This  I 
find  incredible.  We  have  seen  property 
belonging  to  the  State,  to  individuals, 
and  to  private  institutions,  destroyed.  We 
have  unfortunately  seen  a  imiversity  ad- 
ministrator die  of  a  heart  attack  while 
being  involved  in  this  kind  of  disorder. 


I  submit  therefore,  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  the  Communists  of  the  1950's 
whom  the  Supreme  Court  said  were  not 
guilty,  merely  because  they  only  verbally 
advocated  the  overthrow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  We  are  now  talking 
about  young  revolutionaries  who  have 
actually  begun  to  carry  out  in  deeds  what 
they  have  been  saying  with  words  for  the 
past  several  years. 

I  should  also  like  to  raise  the  issue  of 
the  finances  of  SDS.  If  necessary,  I  think 
Congress  should  subpena  these  leaders 
to  determine  how  they  receive  money  and 
from  what  sources.  I  think  that  is  com- 
pletely justified  under  the  circumstances. 
We  should  determine  if  this  money  is 
bemg  supplied  to  these  young  people 
from  outside  the  United  States,  or  from 
any  foreign  country  which  might  have 
an  interest  in  domestic  strife  in  our 
Nation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  rise  to  this  threat,  not  in  the 
way  it  was  done  in  1942  against  the  fine 
Japanese-Americans  who  were  not  guilty 
of  anything,  nor  through  the  witch- 
hunting  tactics  of  the  1950's. 

Democracy  is  strong,  the  American 
people  are  patient,  our  institutions  are 
not  easily  destroyed,  but  a  new  threat  is 
upon  us  and  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  that 
is  now  upon  us.  I  think  the  American 
people  should  watch  very  carefully  the 
efforts  in  May  as  described  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

I  further  wish  to  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  this  week,  wherein  he 
called  upon  college  presidents  and  State 
authorities  to  be  firm  in  dealing  with 
this  kind  of  crisis. 

I  cannot  close  my  remarks  without 
commenting  on  the  fact  that  Notre  Dame 
University  has  to  date  been  unaffected, 
and  I  think  the  reason  is  that  the  presi- 
dent of  that  great  institution  made  it 
clear  that  he  would  not  tolerate  student 
riots  or  disorders.  I  would  point  out,  also, 
that  the  colleges  of  Utah  thus  far  have 
avoided  this  kind  of  disruption  and  most 
of  them  have  also  made  it  clear  to  stu- 
dents that  it  will  not  be  tolerated.  In 
fact,  a  special  note  of  praise  is  to  be  given 
to  the  student  leaders  of  Utah's  colleges 
and  universities  who  have  repudiated 
the  tactics  and  objectives  of  the  student 
rioters.  I  should  like  also  to  commend 
the  vast  majority  of  American  college 
students  who  realize  that  change  is  pos- 
sible within  the  system,  who  have  ad- 
hered to  the  laws  and  rules,  and  who 
by  so  doing  have  again  anchored  our 
faith  in  American  youth. 

I  feel  there  is  room  within  the  context 
of  any  university  administration,  for 
tolerance,  negotiations,  and  compromise. 
I  do  not  feel,  however,  there  is  room  for 
intimidation,  blackmail,  or  capitulation. 
I  call  upon  our  university  administra- 
tors, both  private  and  State,  to  expel 
from  their  campuses  any  student  who 
advocates,  leads,  or  participates  in  any 
activity  that  violates  Federal,  State,  or 
university  laws. 

I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  those 
students  at  American  University  and 
Marylsmd,  in  our  own  community,  who 
threw  out  the  SDS  rebels  and  who  pre- 
vented their  occupation.  As  I  close,  I  re- 
peat my  commendations  of  the  Senator 
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from  Colorado  jfor  the  great  service  he 
is  performing  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  ALLOTT   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ?    i 

Mr.  BENNETt.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLXDTT  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  di  itinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  or  his  very  helpful  and 
thought-provok  ng  discussion  of  the 
matter  we  have  been  discussing  this 
afternoon. 

I  think  it  is  inportant  that  the  Sen- 
ate, by  this  me  ins,  say  in  a  very  loud 
voice,  that  we  are  concerned  about  the 
disruptions  in  cur  society;  that  we  do 
not  want  to  deiy  anyone  the  right  to 
dissent:  but  thi.t  this  dissent  must  be 
carried  on  withi:  i  the  bounds  of  law  and 
order.  To  the  extent  that  all  those  who 
have  participated  here  this  afternoon 
have  done  that.  I  think  it  will  be  help- 
ful. It  will  be  lelpful  to  our  Attorney 
General  and  it  w  ill  be  helpful  to  the  col- 
lege administrat<  rs,  and.  where  it  is  nec- 
essary, to  the  law  enforcement  officials  all 
over  th^  country. 

i  do  thank  tie  Senator  very  much 
for  his  intervenlion  and  his  assistance. 
Mr.  BENNET".  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  stat<  ment  of  my  friend  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  THURMCND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  second  th;  remarks  made  by  my 
distinguished  co  league  from  Colorado 
and  others  on  this  important  question  of 
violence  and  disruption  on  our  univer- 
sity, college,  and  high  school  campuses. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  for  anyone  who 
reads  the  newspapers  that  the  wave  of 
violence  in  our  educational  institutions 
is  the  result  of  an  organized  movement 
led  by  the  SDS.  t  le  Black  Panthers,  and 
other  militant  gn  lups. 

However,  the  violence  could  not  con- 
tinue if  it  were  njt  tolerated  by  the  ad- 
ministrators, faculty,  and  trustees  of  the 
affected  institutic  ns.  I  think  that  many 
of  there  authorities  are  derelict  in  their 
duty.  We  have  se  :n  cases  where  the  ad- 
ministration has  given  in  to  violence 
and  blackmail.  Tet.  once  the  violence 
has  subsided,  the;  e  same  administrators 
have  failed  to  c  iscipline  the  affected 
students.  The  sti  dents  have  been  kept 
on  the  college  roll  s.  where  they  continue 
their  agitation  an  1  wait  for  another  mo- 
ment to  strike. 

Although  the  s  udents  must  take  the 
responsibility  for  ;heir  actions,  it  is  the 
administrators  wh  o  are  to  blame  for  al- 
lowing these  cond  tions  to  continue. 

Yesterday's  Nev  York  Daily  News 
cracks  down  on  tie  college  administra- 
tors whose  action!  are  aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  student  militants.  The  Dally 
News,  for  example ,  cites  City  College  of 
New  York.  The  N('ws  says: 

City  CoUege  Presilent  Buell  C.  Gallagher, 
with  faculty  suppoit.  decrees  a  total  shut- 
down of  City  Colli  ige  of  New  York  until 
peace  Is  arranged  with  students  holding 
South  Campus  by  f  )rce. 

The  rebels  numbe  ■  some  200.  Total  CCNY 
enrollment:  about  11  i.OOO. 

Thus,  Gallagher  a  ds  and  abets  about  200 
students  In  depriving  about  17.800  of  edu- 
cation for  an  Indeflulte  time. 


Mr.  President, 
also  been  sharply 
cated  newspaper 
by  Gen.  Thomas 


tie 


is  well  known  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
since  he  was  formerly  one  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  under  the 
old-style  government.  He  is  noted  for  his 
temperate  yet  firm  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion of  maintaining  public  order. 

I  would  like  to  read  some  pointed  ex- 
cerpts from  this  column.  General  Lane 
says: 

Blame  must  be  placed'  first  on  the  univer- 
sity trustees.  These  men  and  v/omen  ac- 
cepted a  responsibility  for  giving  policy  di- 
rection to  the  university.  When  campus  life 
Is  disrupted  by  a  handful  of  student  mili- 
tants, these  otDcers  have  failed  their  trust. 
This  is  the  harvest  of  their  error  or  neglect. 
If  they  were  sensitive  citizens,  they  would 
resign. 

The  trustees  must  be  blamed  for  their  se- 
lection of  Inept  college  presidents.  When  the 
president  is  selected  for  his  personal  grace 
or  his  fund-raising  talents,  the  university  is 
put  in  Jeopardy.  Against  such  leadership,  the 
SDS  can  attack  with  every  confidence  In 
success.  We  have  seen  these  presidents  con- 
done criminal  behavior  on  the  campus  and 
retain  the  offending  students  on  the  college 
rolls.  Students  regard  such  leaders  with 
contempt. 

Trustees  are  responsible  also  for  the  dis- 
persion of  authority  which  has  occurred  In 
some  Institutions.  Under  cover  of  specious 
argument  that  the  university  Is  a  demo- 
cratic institution  which  must  be  governed 
by  Its  faculty,  militant  professors  have  ob-- 
talned  a  share  of  the  administrative  author- 
ity. In  some  institutions,  the  authority  of 
the  president  to  act  summarily  when  sum- 
mary action  Is  required  has  been  superseded 
by  requirements  of  faculty  approval. 

It  Is  very  bad  organization  which  Involves 
members  of  the  faculty  In  matters  of  uni- 
versity administration  not  directly  related 
to  their  academic  disciplines.  Professors  lack 
both  competence  and  temperament  for  the 
work.  Their  unfitness  for  combat  Invites  the 
revolutionary  violence  which  they  abhor. 


Of  course.  General  Lane  does  not  criti- 
cize all  university  authorities.  He  singles 
out  for  praise  the  order  which  prevails 
on  most  campuses  today.  He  says: 

The  validity  of  this  criticism  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  order  which  prevails  on  most  of 
the  campuses  of  America.  Where  the  trustees 
have  selected  a  president  who  maintains  good 
relations  with  the  faculty  and  preserves  clear 
lines  of  responsibility,  there  are  no  disorders. 
Students  know  they  will  be  dismissed  for  seri- 
ous breaches  of  university  discipline.  When 
students  face  officers  who  fulfill  their  duties 
without  fear  or  favor,  students  do  not  break 
the  law. 

Misguided  officials  who  think  that  in  sur- 
render to  militant  students  they  have 
achieved  some  new  triumph  of  peace-making 
are  rationalizing  defeat.  They  are  In  fact 
undermining  the  moral  and  academic  stand- 
ards of  the  institution.  They  should  be  re- 
moved from  office  before  the  university  Is 
destroyed  by  their  policy  of  progressive  sur- 
render. It  Is  the  clear  responsibility  of  the 
trustees  to  take  action. 

There  could  be  no  SDS  without  these  weak 
and  Inept  officials.  Students  are  doing  only 
what  officials  on  some  campuses  will  tolerate. 
Their  success  shows  how  keenly  they  have 
appraised  officers  and  faculty.  They  measured 
the  Institutional  structure  and  decided  It 
could  be  pushed  over.  On  other  campuses 
where  the  administration  Is  In  firm  hands, 
students  have  not  challenged  the  established 
order. 


administrators  have 

criticized  in  a  syndl- 

CDlumn  released  today 

A.  Lane.  General  Lane 


Mr.  President,  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
last  week  I  introduced  legislation  to  be 
known  as  the  Academic  Freedom  Protec- 
tive Act  of  1969  (S.  1988).  The  rights  of 
the  majority  must  be  protected  and  cer- 


tainly the  majority  are  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  in  their  actions.  In  my  view,  the 
college  administrators  have  the  first  re- 
sponsibility   for   maintaining    order   In 
their  institutions;  but  we  have  seen  so 
many  cases  where  the  administrators  are 
too  weak  to  act  that  there  must  be  clear 
authority  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  protect  its  vast  and  growing  interest  in 
education.    For   example,    the   National 
Science  Foundation  on  April  11  issued 
its  annual  report  on  Federal  support  to 
universities    and    colleges.    This    report 
covered  fiscal  year  1967  and  is  the  most 
complete  summary  of  its  kind,  including 
all  agencies  that  finance  education  in  the 
Federal  Government.  This  report  shows 
that  Federal  support  to  universities  and 
colleges  increased  from   SI. 4  billion  in 
1963  to  $3.3  billion  in  1967.  In  1967,  a 
total  of  2.056  universities  and  colleges  re- 
ceived Federal  support  from  eight  Fed- 
eral agencies.  This  was  over  80  percent 
of  the  Nation's  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation receiving  Federal  support.  In  1963. 
less  than  half  received  Federal  support. 
Of  the  1,190  institutions  that  awarded 
degrees  in  the  sciences  and  engineering 
fields  in  1965-66,  over  97  percent  received 
Federal  support  in  1967.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  big 
.    stake  in  the  educational  picture. 

But,  of  course,  it  is  not  just  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  has  such  a  stake, 
and   it  is  not   merely  the  institutions 
themselves  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assists.  The  Federal  Government 
has  many  programs  of  direct  aid  to  stu- 
dents: for  example,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  just 
approved  awards  for  institutions  partici- 
pating in  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram. These  funds  go  directly  to  students 
to  help  them  pay  their  way.  Under  this 
program,  the  students  work  at  the  schools 
so  that  they  earn  their  way.  Such  stu- 
dents are  obviously  worthy  of  support 
when  they  are  willing  to  work  to  get  an 
education.  Federal  funds  are  provided 
for  80  percent  of  these  payrolls,  with 
the  remaining  20  percent  provided  by  the 
institution  or  off-campus  agency.  In  fis- 
cal  1970,  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  approved  a  total  of  1.842  insti- 
tutional programs  which  are  estimated 
to  benefit  210.994  students.  Total  cost  for 
6  months  is  $75,744,315.  Now.  here  we 
have    a    program,    a    Federal    program, 
which  is  helping  students  who  want  to 
help  themselves  and  are  sacrificing  to 
get  an  education.  Yet.  many  of  the  same 
institutions    have   had    their    academic 
work  disrupted  by  the  demonstrations  of 
a  few.  Clearly,  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  interest  in  seeing  that  these  de- 
serving  students   have   their   academic 
rights  protected  and  not  disrupted  by 
militants. 

According  to  another  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  report  issued  on  April 
17,  the  educational  opportunity  grants 
program  will  benefit  1,900  institutions, 
awardmg  $143,650,366  to  262,013  students. 
These  grants,  ranging  from  $200  to 
$1,000  for  each  academic  year  of  study, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  4  years,  are  awarded 
by  participating  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  students  of  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need  who  are  ehgible  for  the  pro- 
gram. Again,  this  is  obviously  a  deserv- 
ing group  of  students  who  are  seeing  the 
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promise  of  a  good  education  cut  short 
because  of  academic  disruption. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
special  publication  put  out  by  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  entitled  "Where 
the  Money  Is,"  American  education's 
annual  guide  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation programs.  This  pamphlet  lists  118 
programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  alone. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  direct  interest  in  seeing 
that  these  programs  operate  in  an  or- 
derly manner.  If  the  college  administra- 
tors will  not  take  steps  to  see  that  order 
prevails,  the  Federal  Government  must 
step  in  to  protect  its  investment  and  to 
protect  the  academic  freedom  of  those 
students  and  faculty  members  who  do 
not  wish  to  participate  in  disruptions. 

It  is  not  enough  to  hold  out  the  threat 
of  cutting  off  these  programs  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  cause  disruption  or  to  insti- 
tutions which  permit  it.  The  difficulties 
of  administering  such  steps  are  obvious, 
as  well  as  questions  of  seeing  whether 
justice  is  done  in  each  particular  case.  It 
is  especially  obvious  that  cutting  off  aid 
to  institutions  will  harm  many  innocent 
people.  Therefore,  the  Academic  Free- 
dom Protective  Act  takes  the  approach 
of  making  it  a  crime  to  interfere  with  the 
orderly  administration  or  operation  of 
a  federally  assisted  institution.  This  will 
immediately  bring  the  established  ju- 
dicial system  of  the  United  States  into 
play  so  that  the  rights  of  both  the  ac- 
cused and  irmocent  sufferers  will  be  pro- 
tected. There  are  various  approaches 
which  can  be  taken  in  making  such  dls- 
niption  a  crime.  My  legislation  takes 
the  internal  security  approach  and  adds 
a  new  title  to  the  Internal  Security  Act. 
It  would  make  It  a  crime  to  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  a  federally  assisted 
Institution  by,  first  committing  an  act 
of  force  or  violence  or  uttering  a  threat 
to  do  so;  second,  obstructing  access  to 
egress  from  or  the  use  of  any  part  of 
the  school's  premises;  third  entering  or 
remaining  in  any  structure  or  upon  the 
premises  with  the  intention  of  obstruc- 
tion; and,  fourth,  committing  any  overt 
act  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  law 
or  any  duly  adopted  regulation  of  the 
school. 

In  addition,  anyone  who  conspires 
with  any  other  person  to  violate  these 
prohibitions  will  also  be  guilty  of  a 
crime. 

Thus,  the  approach  of  this  bill  is  aimed 
expressly  at  the  techniques  used  by  the 
demonstrators.  It  would  apply  to  any- 
one— student,  teaching  fellow,  faculty 
member  or  administrator  or  outside  agi- 
tator who  performed  any  of  the  prohibi- 
tive acts  or  conspired  to  do  so.  It  is,  I 
think,  a  more  workable  and  more  effec- 
tive approach  than  simply  making  it  a 
crime  to  damage  the  property  of  a  fed- 
erally assisted  institution  or  denjring  the 
right  of  any  person  to  participate  In  any 
class  or  program  of  such  an  institution. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
leading  off  in  speaking  on  this  impor- 
t£int  topic,  which  Is  one  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  unfor- 
timately  today,  as  on  so  many  occasions, 
the  busy  schedule  of  a  Senator  from  a 


big  State  keeps  him  moving  in  and  out 
of  the  Chamber,  attending  committee 
meetings  and  meeting  with  constituents. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  been 
privileged  to  be  present  during  the  en- 
tire debate  today  which  was  begim  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  and  was  participated 
in  by,  among  others,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  lately  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

I  join  with  all  of  them  in  hopefully 
calling  general  attention  to  the  facts  and 
conditions  that  have  been  so  well  re- 
cited here  today.  There  is  growing  evi- 
dence that  there  is  a  plot  to  disrupt  our 
universities  as  a  means  of  eventually  dis- 
rupting our  system  of  government. 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  living  in 
this  great  Nation  for  more  than  a  half 
century,  I  know  that  our  system  is  not 
perfect.  Many  things  need  to  be  done. 
That  is  our  purpose  in  being  here.  How- 
ever, insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  find 
out  in  my  travels  aroimd  the  world,  we 
have  achieved  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
fection in  a  free  society  than  any  other 
system  ever  devised  by  mankind. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  those  who  would 
destroy  it  without  having  proof  of  a 
proper,  progressive  replacement  will  be 
opposed  by  me,  as  I  know  they  will  be 
opposed  by  my  colleagues. 

I  think  that  the  operations  and  activi- 
ties that  have  occurred  on  the  college 
campuses  have  been  shocking,  to  say  the 
least.  I  am  discom-aged  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  students  seem  indiffer- 
ent to  the  disruptive  actions  of  a  small 
percentage  of  students  who  seem  bent 
on  knocking  down  our  education  struc- 
ture, not  improving  it.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned that  our  faculties  and  adminis- 
trators have  generally  failed  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  college  disturbance.  Firm 
but  fair  action  is  needed  in  response  to 
this  challenge  to  our  universities  and 
colleges.  Academic  institutions  are  sup- 
posed to  be  centers  where  ideas  and 
truth  prevail,  not  where  brute  force 
reigns.  The  complete  lack  of  discipline 
and  commonsense  frightens  me  to  the 
point  that  I  wonder  about  the  future  of 
our  country,  not  because  of  forces  on 
the  outside  that  would  destroy  it.  but 
because  those  who  are  in  charge  of  our 
schools  are  not  in  general  doing  what  is 
necessary  to  protect  their  educational 
institutions.  It  is  the  disappearance  of 
discipline,  if  you  will.  Discipline  is  the 
first  order.  It  is  the  first  word  that  must 
be  learned  in  the  academic  community — 
discipline  of  mind,  discipline  of  study, 
the  use  of  one's  time,  the  application  of 
the  brain  that  is  God-given.  Discipline 
has  been  completely  and  disastrously 
swept  away.  Everyone  talks  of  freedom. 
They  do  not  mention  the  word  'responsi- 
bility." yet,  the  two  are  inextricably 
linked. 

I  should  like  to  join  Senators  in  the 
statements  made  today.  I  see  evidence 
this  movement  is  organized.  I  believe  it 
is  organized,  and  I  also  believe  that 
many  of  the  young  people  do  not  realize 
they  are  being  used,  just  as  years  ago, 
in  the  industry  in  which  I  was  formerly 
engaged,  in  Hollywood,  many  good  peo- 
ple became  involved  because  they  be- 
lieved in  slogans,  half  truths,  and  prop- 


aganda saying,  without  taking  the  time 
to  find  out  the  real  facts. 

I  recall  the  trouble  which  started  at 
the  great  university  at  Berkeley,  one  of 
the  outstanding  imiversities  in  the  world, 
and  then  the  troublemakers  came  in. 
There  was  something  called  the  free 
speech  movement.  Free  speech — free 
speech  for  themselves.  Anybody  else  who 
wanted  the  right  to  speak  would  be 
hooted  down,  booed  down.  Realizing 
their  positions  could  not  stand  exposure 
to  the  light  of  reason  and  debate  they 
resorted  to  the  picket  line  and  to  violence 
and  destruction. 

We  had  a  similar  experience  recently 
at  San  Francisco  University. 

Governor  Reagan,  of  California,  told 
me  that  the  admission  of  the  trouble- 
makers there  started  when  a  group  came 
into  the  dean's  office  with  knives  in  their 
hands  and  made  certain  demands. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  too  much 
of  the  use  of  force  in  place  of  reason 
in  my  lifetime.  We  have  seen  two  world 
wars.  I  recall  the  first  one.  That  was  the 
war  to  end  wars  to  destroy  the  fallacious 
saying  that  might  made  right.  I  have 
opposed  that  all  my  life.  I  oppose  it  in 
labor  unions.  I  oppose  it  in  my  activities 
in  the  Senate.  Reason  is  the  approach, 
and  we  have  wise  people. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  a  reference  today 
to  the  unfortunate  emphasis  on  the  part 
of  the  news  media.  I  know  it  makes  a 
better  picture  in  the  newspapers  to  see 
somebody  jeering  or  yelling.  It  is  a  much 
more  exciting  story  than  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  good,  run-of-the-mill  student,  of 
the  good,  ordinary  student. 

I  know  something  about  this.  In  my 
former  vocation  as  an  actor  in  Holly- 
wood, some  of  my  friends  of  the  press 
would  come  to  me  and  say,  "Murphy,  why 
don't  you  get  into  some  trouble,  so  that 
we  can  give  you  some  publicity?" 

I  always  said  that  I  was  not  interested 
in  getting  into  trouble:  that  I  was  more 
interested  in  doing  my  job  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  I  believe  that  that  is  the 
feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  students 
in  the  universities  today.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  1  or  2  percent  should  be  per- 
mitted to  interrupt  the  intellectual  ad- 
vance of  the  other  98  or  99  percent  who 
want  to  go  to  school  and  learn  and  pet  on 
with  the  job  of  helping  to  make  this  a 
better  Nation  and  a  better  world  in  which 
to  live.  Do  not  the  vast  majority  of  the 
students  deserve  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
classes  and  secure  an  education  without 
being  exposed  to  the  destructive  and 
dangerous  disturbances  of  a  small 
minority? 

Dr.  Hayakawa  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  at  San  Francisco  University.  We  say 
it  is  magnificent  because  he  did  what 
was  obvious.  He  demanded  that  the  rules 
be  obeyed;  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
great  Governor  of  California,  he  has 
made  a  nationwide  reputation. 

Father  Hesburgh.  my  good  friend  from 
Notre  Dame,  made  a  statement  in  which 
he  said : 

Fellows,  if  you  want  to  obey  the  rules,  take 
15  minutes  and  think  It  over.  If  you  don't 
want  to  obey  the  rules,  pack  and  go  some 
place  else. 

That  is  what  is  needed  today. 
I  have  asked  a  simple  question  of  10 
reputable  lawyers.  I  am  not  a  lawTer,  but 
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I  know  somethlig  about  the  law.  I  have 
asked  10  reputable  lawyers,  "Is  there  a 
special  set  of  lajws  that  applies  only  to 
people  who  are  Outside  the  campus,  who 
are  not  part  of)  the  academic  commu- 
nity; or  are  th^  people  on  the  campus 
supposed  to  llvej  by  the  same  laws  that 
apply  to  the  rdst  of  us  ordinary  citi- 
zens?" 

They  all  have  lanswered  that  there  are 
not  two  sets  of  laws;  that  If  I.  outside 
the  campus,  bre»k  a  window  or  throw  a 
molotov  cocktail  or  forcibly  hold  a  man 
against  his  wlll,i  certain  rules  and  laws 
apply.  I  recommend  that  the  same  laws 
should  be  app^ed  to  those  on  the 
campus,  unless  Ij  have  been  misled,  un- 
less there  are  ^special  restrictions  of 
which  I  know  notjhlng. 

So  I  hope  thjt  the  widest  publicity 
can  be  given,  flr^.  to  the  true  character 
of  the  American  youth  today— not  to 
the  freak,  not  to  the  odd-ball,  not  to  the 
feUow  who  Is  living  a  charade.  He  is  try- 
ing to  make  everf-  day  Halloween. 

I  once  said,  when  I  saw  the  hippies  on 
the  Sunset  strip.] "What  would  they  put 
on  for  Halloweei^?"  They  could  not  go 
any  further  than  |;he  ridiculous  costiunes 
they  wore  merely]  to  attract  attention  to 
themselves. 

I  saw  two  on  i  campus  in  Washing- 
ton, sitting  in  thei^  filthy,  ragged  clothes 
holding  face  ma^ks  of  Mao  Tse-timg 
over  their  faces  l»i  order  to  attract  the 
attention  of  people  who  were  passing  by 
This  was  really  ridiculous. 

Dr.  Hayakawa  kas  told  me.  also,  that 
the  students  are  nit  completely  to  blame; 
that,  in  his  expeijence.  members  of  the 
faculties  have  told  the  students  to  go 
out  and  join  in  th^  mischief  making.  Join 
in  the  troublemaklng,  join  in  the  disrup- 
tion, and.  "If  you  don't  you'll  flunk  the 
course."  This  is  shacking. 

Were  I  the  heafl  of  a  university,  any 
faculty  member  who  recommended 
breaking  the  rule^  or  breaking  the  law 
in  such  a  manner]  would  be  flred. 

Mr.  President,  vie  have  had  them  be- 
fore the  Committae  on  Armed  Services. 
We  have  had  them^  in  executive  hearings 
and  we  have  had  them  in  public  hear- 
ings. They  have  befen  absolutely  in  oppo- 
sition. We  had  onie  man  the  other  day 
who  enjoys  great  ipubllcity.  He  was  an 
adviser  to  former  President  Kennedy.  He 
has  received  great  publicity.  I  asked  him 
in  my  examination  whether  he  knew  the 
Russians  had  an  ABM.  He  said  he  did  I 
asked  him  if  he  knew  that  it  had  been 
deployed  for  some  3  years.  He  said  he 
knew  that.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  that 
they  had  experience  we  do  not  have.  He 
said  yes. 
I  said.  "What  al>out  their  ABM?" 
He  said,  "It  Is  a  bimch  of  junk." 
I  said.  "Do  you  kiow  that  for  a  fact?" 
He  said,  "No;  bul  that  Is  my  opinion." 
I  asked.  "Is  tha;  based  on  scientific 
knowledge?" 

He  said,  "No;  it  ik  not."  He  said  It  was 
based  on  his  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  ujis  la  dangerous  and 
from  now  on,  as  loiig  as  I  am  a  Member 
of  the  Senate.  I  intend  to  point  out  these 
fallacies  and  these  i  preposterously  self- 
opinionated  people  Who  attempt  to  sway 


wiser  men  who  have  the  full  responslbU- 
Ity  for  this  Nation. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  same  confusion 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  It  is  only  part 
or  thlB  same  misplaced  emphasis.  It  is 
the  same  problem  that  makes  it  difficult 
for  those  of  us  who  want  to  find  the  truth 
of  the  situation  and  bring  the  truth  to 
the  American  people  and  thereby  let 
the  people,  who  still  control  the  Govern- 
ment, determine  the  way  they  want  our 
system  of  government  to  flow  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senators 
who  have  spoken  on  this  matter  today  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
has  returned  to  the  Chamber.  I  hope  they 
see  flt  to  carry  on  the  discussion  with 
reference  to  this  most  important  matter 
affecting  our  universities  and  colleges 
I  am  h<^)eful  that  today's  discussion  will' 
prod  those  in  authority  to  put  an  end 
to  these  disturbances  that  have  plagued 
our  colleges. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  192— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  STUDY  AND  INVESTIGA- 
TION OF  CAMPUS  DISORDERS 


the  (pinion  and  kn(wledge  of  better  and 


Mr.    DIRKSEN.    Mr.    President,    for 
months  now  the  great  learning  institu- 
tions of  this  country  have  been  wracked 
by  violence  that  at  times  bordered  on 
anarchy.  Colleges  and  universities  have 
been  forced  to  close  in  some  instances, 
in  others  there  has  been  such  a  disrup- 
tion of  normal  routine  that  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  whole  semesters  have  been 
literally  wasted.  In  some  few  instances 
university  authorities  have  been  able  to 
restore  order  and  regain  control  of  their 
institutions  but  more  often  they  have 
not.  What  we  have  witnessed  by  college 
officials    is   surrender   of    authority    to 
militant  and  often  armed  groups  of  in- 
surgents who  often  have  been  led  by 
Individuals  who  were  not  students  of  the 
university. 

Millions  of  students,  in  fact  an  over- 
whelming percentage,  have  not  sup- 
ported these  outrageous  disruptions. 
They  are  opposed  to  them  for  such  dis- 
orders seriously  interfere  with  their 
desire  to  pursue  their  college  courses 
Also  the  millions  of  parents,  who  at 
some  considerable  sacrlflce  have  been 
able  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  college,  resent  this  unlawful  Inter- 
ference with  the  students'  education.  But 
the  protests  continue  and  the  colieges 
and  most  of  the  students  suffer. 

Behind  all  of  these  protests  there 
seems  to  emerge  something  of  a  pat- 
tern. Certain  Individuals  appear  all  too 
often  at  the  same  college  at  the  same 
time,  either  just  before  a  student  dem- 
onstration begins  or  just  after  It  has 
started.  Many  are  members  of  the  SDS 
a  group  whose  objectives  are  open  and 
well  known.  In  fact,  a  copy  of  one  of 
their  publications  outlining  their  objec- 
tives was  placed  in  the  Record  on  Mon- 
day by  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
The  article  begins  on  page  10538  of  the 
Record  of  that  date. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  so  far  as 
our  internal  security  Is  concerned?  Does 


this  campus  violence  and  do  these  at- 
tacks on  our  educational  institutions  pose 
a  threat  to  oiu-  internal  security?  I  am 
not  sure  but  I  am  determined  that  we 
find  out.  To  that  end  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  proposed  Senate  resolution  directing 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  to  make  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  study  and 
investigation  of  these  campus  disorders 
and  to  report  back  no  later  than  the  end 
of  next  January  with  its  findings  and 
recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  not  be  an  easy 
investigation  but  I  am  confldent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
can  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  problem 
I  know  of  their  past  Investigations  from 
firsthand,  and  I  know  of  no  other  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  more  admirably 
equipped  to  do  this  job  that  needs  so 
much  to  be  done.  I  do  hope  that  the  reso- 
lution is  referred  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security.  It  will  be  in  good 
hands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  192)  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  : 

S.  Rks.  192 

Resolved.  That  (a)  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  malte  a  complete  comprehensive  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  threat  to  the  Internal 
security  of  the  United  States  arising  from 
widespread  disorders  and  disturbances  ac- 
companied by  acts  of  violence  which  have 
occurred  and  are  occurring  in  and  In  the 
vicinity  of  educaUonal  institutions  wlttUn 
the  United  States. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  such  study 
and  investigation  to  determine  as  fullv  as 
possible — 

(1)  the  extent,  causes,  elements,  and  ef- 
fects of  such  disorders  and  disturbances; 

(2)  the  identities  of  the  perpetrators  of 
and  participants  in  such  disorders  and  dis- 
turbances, and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
criminal  offenses  committed  In  the  course 
thereof; 

(3)  the  identities,  leadership,  purposes, 
and  sources  of  funds  of  organizations  en- 
gaged In  the  perpetration,  conduct  or  fur- 
therance of  such  disorders  and  disturbances; 

(4)  the  extent  to  vehlch  such  disorders 
and  disturbances  are  or  have  been  incited 
or  supported  through  conspiratorial  activi- 
ties of  the  movement  referred  to  in  section  2 
of  the  Subversive  AcUvltles  Control  Act  of 
1960  or  any  of  the  organizations  described 
In  section  3  of  that  Act,  or  any  other  orga- 
nizations Inimical  to  the  security  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States; 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  such  disorders 
and  disturbances  have  been  or  may  be  di- 
rected toward  the  overthrow  by  force  or  vlo- 
lence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State,  or  the  creation  of  a  sUte  of 
anarchy  within  the  United  States;  and 

(6)  the  adequacy  of  existing  Federal,  State 
and  local  laws  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, procedures,  methods,  and  facilities  for 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  order  In  educa- 
tional InsUtutlons  within  the  United  States 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  shall  report  Ita 
flndlngs  and  conclusions,  together  with  sucb 
recommendaUons  as  It  deems  advisable    to 
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the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  time 
not  later  than  January  31.  1970;  and  may 
file  one  or  more  partial  or  Interim  reports  at 
any  time  prior  to  sucb  date. 

BBC.  3.  For  the  purpoeee  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  the  date  of  enactment 
hereof  to  January  31,  1970,  inclusive.  Is  au- 
thorized (1)  to  maire  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a 
temporary  basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That 
the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  bis  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $3,400  tlum 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
9300,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  MAY  5,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today.  It  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  AND  RE- 
FER MESSAGES  AND  FOR  COM- 
MFTTEES  TO  FILE  REPORTS  DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  following  the 
completion  of  business  today  until  noon 
on  Monday  next,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  they  may  be  appropriately  referred; 
and  that  all  committees  of  the  Senate 
be  permitted  to  file  reports  during  the 
same  period  together  with  any  indi- 
vidual, minority,  or  supplemental  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTES  TO  JEREMIAH  A. 
OTiEARY,  SR. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  express  my  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  in  the  passing  of  Jer^nlah  A. 
OTieary,  Sr. 

Jerry  O'Leary  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing Washington  reporters.  He  cov- 
ered the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  distinction.  Integrity,  and 
fairness.  He  was  an  official  attached  to 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  passing.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  understanding  and 
great  compassion,  and  I  will  miss  him  as 
a  friend,  as  I  missed  him  as  a  reporter 
upon  his  retirement. 

It  is  a  deep  personal  loss  for  me  that 
Jerry  has  passed  on,  and  I  express  the 
hope  that  his  soul  will  rest  in  iieace. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Jerry  O'Leary,  a  fine  re- 
porter and  a  wonderful  human  being. 

Mr.  BENNKTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
in  memory  of  a  good  friend  and  a  won- 
derful reporter  of  the  affairs  of  Congress, 
Jerry  O'Leary.  We  have  missed  his 
writings  lately,  and  now  we  are  saddened 
to  realize  that  we  will  miss  his  presence. 


MILLIONS  or  GAIXONB  STOLEN 


NAVY  SHOOTS  DOWN  TAXPAYER'S 
HERO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
March  of  1968,  Mr.  John  McGee,  who  was 
then  a  Navy  fuel  inspector  in  Thailand, 
wrote  to  me  alleging  that  there  were 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  procedures 
for  the  delivery  and  receipt  of  fuel — 
petroleum,  oils,  and  lubricants — POL — 
to  American  military  installations  in 
Thailand.  He  noted  that  shortages, 
thefts,  and  serious  improprieties  had 
resulted. 

After  determining  that  Mr.  McGee  was 
serious  in  his  allegations  and  that  he 
had  independent  evidence  to  support 
them,  in  line  with  my  responsibilities 
as  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  investigate  the 
charges. 

OAO    BEPOBT    STJPPOBTS    ALLEGATIONS 

In  a  report  made  to  me  in  January 
1969,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
supported  Mr.  McGee's  allegations — the 
same  allegations  which  he  repeatedly 
had  tried  to  make  through  official  chan- 
nels, but  which  were  stified  by  his  imme- 
diate superior  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Navy 
Fuel  Supply  Office  in  Alexandria.  He  did 
this  at  an  early  date — in  June  1967 — 
and  again  more  formally  through  the 
grievance  procedures.  The  reply  to  the 
latter  was  that  the  issues  he  raised  were 
irrelevant. 

But  the  General  Accounting  Office  said 
that: 

The  control  system  for  distribution  of  POL 
(petroleum,  oils,  and  lubricants)  and  the 
processing  of  Government  documents  for 
POL  payments  were  deficient  and  did  not 
adequately  protect  the  Interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  GAO  found,  with  respect  to  veri- 
fsong  the  delivery  of  fuel  supplies  to 
vehicles  under  service  station  contracts, 
one  of  the  three  main  methods  of  dis- 
tributing fuel  in  Thailand,  that — 

We  found  no  evidence  that  verification 
(of  fuel  deliveries)  had  been  made  between 
January  and  October  1967. 

The  period  January  to  October  1967 
wEis  the  period  of  time  the  GAO  audited. 

The  GAO  said,  as  Mr.  McGee  had  al- 
leged, that — 

The  Sub-Area  Petroleum  Office  in  Thailand 
and  the  Inspector  of  Petroleum  In  Bangkok 
did  not  receive  Independent  and  documented 
verifications  of  the  receipt  of  fuel  supplies 
from  the  receiving  bases  prior  to  signing  the 
Orders  lor  Supplies  or  Services  .  .  . 

The  report  also  said: 

The  responsible  officers  acted  Imprudently 
In  not  obtaining  documented  verifications 
from  the  receiving  activities  that  the  fuel 
shown  on  the  contractors  delivery  documents 
had  actually  been  received. 


The  GAO  made  an  investigation  of  a 
representative  period  in  1967.  For  this 
period  alone  it  was  found  that  at  least 
5^  million  gallons  of  fuel  were  stolen 
or  imaccounted  for.  This  total  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  Items: 

First,  there  are  the  GAO  audited  serv- 
ice station  contracts  in  Thailand  for  the 
period  January  through  October  1967. 
Of  the  1,128,700  gallons  allegedly  de- 
livered, over  52  percent  or  590,000  gsJ- 
lons  was  either  stolen  or  not  received. 

Second,  the  GAO  made  a  random  audit 
of  diesel  fuels.  In  the  year  1967  it  found 
that  of  7,400,000  gallons  of  diesel  fuel 
said  to  be  delivered  to  the  Udorn  Air 
Force  Base  In  Thailand,  some  3  million 
gallons  or  40  percent  were  not  received. 

Third,  the  military  itself  acknowledged 
that  an  additional  2  million  gallons  of 
fuel  had  been  delivered  but  not  received 
during  1967.  This  total  included  some 
371,000  gallons  delivered  to  a  fictitious 
unit  named  "COMM.  U.S.  Air  Force." 
It  included  220,000  gallons  of  fuel  stolen 
under  service  station  contracts.  It  in- 
cluded 378  truckloads  of  fuel  totaling 
over  1,200,000  gallons  wholly  or  par- 
tially stolen.  It  included  338  truckloads  of 
J-4  jet  fuel  which  was  stolen  or  not 
delivered  at  various  times  from  April  1967 
through  June  of  1968. 

The  GAO  investigation,  which  sam- 
pled some  deliveries  in  a  representative 
period,  gives  us  some  judgment  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  massive  corruption  and 
thievery  of  American  fuel  which  was  go- 
ing on  in  Thailand  during  the  period. 

This  is  the  corruption  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee exposed. 

OFFICIAIS    ATTACK    M'GEE,    NOT    PROBLEM 

But,  as  so  often  happens,  the  officials 
who  were  lax  attacked  Mr.  McGtee  Instead 
of  attacking  the  fundamental  problems. 

Mr.  McGee,  who  brought  the  problem 
to  my  attention,  was  reprimanded.  This 
was  done  after  his  superiors,  including 
his  immediate  superior,  not  only  failed 
to  act  but  made  it  impossible  for  Mr. 
McGee  to  help  rectify  the  situation. 

Mr.  McGee  was  denied  a  routine,  In- 
grade  promotion,  a  promotion  which  Is 
ordinarily  automatic. 

Official  attempts  were  made  to  remove 
Mr.  McGee  from  his  post  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  U.S.  Navy  Fuel  Supply 
Center. 

Other  steps  to  fire  him  were  proposed. 

All  In  all.  Instead  of  attacking  the 
wrongdoing,  the  Navy  attacked  the  man 
who  blew  the  whistle. 

McGee  said  the  system  did  not  pro- 
tect the  Government's  interests.  The 
Navy  reprimanded  him. 

When  he  tried  to  make  his  case 
through  channels,  he  was  turned  down. 
When  he  persisted,  the  Navy  accused  him 
of  being  a  difficult  employee  to  supervise 
in  Thailand. 

Yet.  both  the  GAO  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  found  that  McGee's  su- 
periors contributed  to  the  conditions 
which  made  possible  the  thefts  of  petro- 
leum In  Thailand  through  their  negli- 
gence and  their  imprudent  action. 

When  Mr.  McGee  exposed  a  system 
which  contributed  to  massive  corruption, 
the  Navy  called  "foot  faults"  on  him. 
Their  zeal  in  digging  up  Irrelevant  details 
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In  other  words,  without  Mr.  McGee's 
actions,  the  GAG  Investigation,  and  re- 
port would  not  have  been  made.  Except 
for  his  action  and  the  GAG  report,  the 
basic  system  would  no  doubt  still  con- 
tinue to  be  used— a  system  which  the 
GAG  called  both  deficient  and  im- 
prudent, and  said  failed  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

NAVT   MISSES  POINT 

So,  when  the  Navy  says  they  found 
no  basis  to  commend  Mr.  McGee  inas- 
much as  the  disclosure  of  improper  fuel 
operations  was  not  initiated  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee, they  miss  the  point  by  at  least  180 
degrees. 

Mr.  McGee  has  never  claimed  to  have 
invented  the  hydrogen  bomb.  He  has 
never  said  he  scored  six  touchdowns  in 
a  single  game  against  the  Green  Bay 
Packers  or  hit  four  home  runs  in  1  day 
against  the  Yankees.  And  Mr.  McGee 
never  claimed  he  made  the  original  dis- 
closure of  wrongdoing.  What  he  did  was 
to  oppose  the  continuation  of  the  system 
which  provided  the  opportunity  for 
wrongdoing  to  exist. 

The  Navy  has  a  genius  for  confusing 
the  point. 

But  Mr.  McGee  should  be  commended 
for  doing  what  he  did.  Without  his  cou- 
rageous action  the  Navy  would  never 
have  changed  its  ways.  And  it  is  no  com- 
pliment to  the  Navy  that  they  changed 
only  reluctantly  and  belatedly  much 
later  when  the  GAG  was  breathing  down 
its  neck. 

So  that  is  error  number  one  concern- 
ing the  most  recent  Navy  action  against 
Mr.  McGee. 

NAVT    ERROR    NO.    2 

Let  me  turn  to  error  No.  2  in  the  Navy 
release.  The  Navy  says  that  their  exten- 
sive study  of  the  matter  "revealed  no 
evidence  to  support  McGee's  charges 
that  his  supervisor  had  fraudulently  re- 
ceipted for  fuel  deliveries  in  Thailand." 

The  Navy's  allegation  against  McGee 
in  this  statement  is  wrong.  I  assert  that 
without  qualification.  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts. 

Mr.  McGee  alleged,  quite  correctly, 
that  his  supervisor  had  certified  that 
many  fraudulent  receipts  were  correct. 
Mr.  McGee  did  not  allege  that  the  super- 
visor himself  had  signed  the  original 
fraudulent  receipts. 

This  is  one  more  example  of  how  the 
Navy  strains  at  a  gnat.  What  happened 
was  this:  Fuel  was  shipped  out  from 
Bangkok  to  bases  or  stations  all  over 
Thailand.  As  the  GAG  found  out,  hun- 
dreds of  truckloads  were  never  delivered. 
Sometimes  receipts  were  made  out  for 
fictitious  bases.  At  times  false  names  were 
used.  At  other  times  the  receipts  were 
illegible. 

SUPERVISOR    CERTIFIED    FOR     DELIVERY     NOT 
CHECKED 

Mr.  McGee's  supervisor  was  in  Bang- 
kok. Without  ever  seeing  the  receipts  for 
deliveries  of  hundreds  of  truckloads  and 
millions  of  gallons  of  fuel,  Mr.  McGee's 
superior  signed  a  statement  on  Form  DD 
250  that  he  had  confirmed  the  shipment 
information  with  the  receiving  activity 
and  that  he  was  signing  for  the  receipt 
of  the  fuel  on  their  behalf. 


I  have  one  such  document.  It  is  form 
DD  250.  It  is  a  form  covering  hundreds  of 
shipments  totaling  2,548,680  gallons  of 
jet  fuel,  grade  JP4.  The  cost  is  given  as 
$230,553.59. 

Attached  to  this  form  are  23  pages  giv- 
ing the  facts  about  each  shipment.  This 
includes  the  dates  when  the  fuel  was 
shipped  and  received,  the  number  of  the 
truck  delivering  the  fuel,  and  the  receipt 
numbers  for  the  shipments. 

Without  checking  them  out,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee's supervisor  certified  that  the  re- 
ceipts were  accurate,  that  the  fuel  had 
been  delivered,  and  that  the  contractors 
should  be  paid. 

CONTRACTORS  PAID  FOR  FtJEL  NOT  DELIVERED 

Gn  this  basis  the  contractors  were  paid 
for  deliveries  which  were  never  made  to 
U.S.  bases.  And  it  was  this  practice  on 
the  part  of  his  supervisor  to  which  Mr. 
McGee  objected,  and  properly  objected. 

It  is  only  by  twisting  the  meaning  of 
words  that  the  Navy  can  say  that  the 
GAG  study  revealed  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port Mr.  McGee's  charges  that  his  su- 
pervisor had  "fraudulently  receipted"  for 
fuel  deliveries  in  Thailand.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  that  because  that  is  not  what 
Mr.  McGee  charged.  What  he  charged 
was  that  his  supervisor  certified  to  de- 
liveries which  were  never  made  and 
which  he  did  not  check  out. 

The  Navy's  action  in  other  ways  is  out 
of  step  with  the  genteel  tradition  of  the 
Navy — a  tradition  which  those  who  re- 
spect that  institution  had  come  to  expect. 

Let  me  cite  one  example. 

NAVY    ERROR    NO.    3 

The  Navy  did  cancel  its  pending  letter 
of  reprimand  against  McGee.  That  was 
the  letter  charging  him  with  "alleged 
falsification  on  an  employment  applica- 
tion." 

But  did  they  cancel  the  letter  because 
they  were  wrong?  No.  not  at  all. 

Instead  they  gave  two  other  reasons 
for  canceling  it.  First,  they  said  they  did 
so  because  of  procedural  errors  in  pros- 
ecuting its  disciplinary  action  against 
McGee.  Second,  they  said  they  did  it  be- 
cause they  had  failed  to  move  promptly 
or  properly  in  other  respects. 

But  the  charges  were  wrong  and  im- 
proper. The  way  the  Navy  puts  it,  one  is 
led  to  think  that  their  charges  were  true 
but  that  only  procedural  delays  led  them 
to  withdraw  the  reprimand. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  most  interested 
in  the  disclosure  that  the  Senator  is  mak- 
ing. May  I  ask  him,  was  the  supervisor 
military  or  civilian  personnel? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  supervisor  was 
a  civilian  employed  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Is  the  supervisor  still  in  the  Navy 
Department? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  supervisor  is. 
The  supervisor  was  promoted. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  it  not  generally 
hold  that  if  a  man  signs  a  receipt,  he 
takes  the  responsibility  for  the  truth  and 
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the  fact  of  the  actuality  that  the  goods 
for  which  he  signs  have  been  dehvered? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  was  his  complete  re- 
sponsibility at  that  time  if  the  goods 
were  not  delivered;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  right.  He  certified  that  the 
receipts  were  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  and  fact  that  the  fuel  oil  in  ques- 
tion was  not  delivered,  never  reached  the 
proper  destination,  and  was  not  actually 
in  receipt  when  the  supervisor  certified 
to  its  receipt;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  see.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Do  I  further  under- 
stand from  my  distinguished  colleague 
that  he  said  the  supervisor  was 
promoted? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  On  what  basis?  Was 
there  any  basis  for  the  promotion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  did  not  check 
into  that  particular  promotion. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  my  distin- 
guished colleague  be  disturbed  if  I 
checked  into  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  would 
do  so. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  I 
will  do  so  and  I  will  report  to  him  on  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  cooperate  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  in  providing  all  the 
information  we  have  in  connection  with 
this  subject. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  performing  an  excellent  service  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  so  the  punitive  charges 
against  Mr.  McGee.  that  he  falsified  an 
employment  application,  essentially 
stand  even  though  the  reprimand  based 
en  that  false  charge  is  withdrawn. 

CHARGE    IS     FALSE 

But  the  charge  that  Mr.  McGee  falsi- 
fied an  employment  application  is  total- 
ly false.  After  McGee  blew  the  whistle 
the  Navy  investigated  all  of  his  records. 
They  dredged  up  an  incident  which  was 
over  10  years  old.  They  charged  McGee 
instead  of  charging  those  who  were  im- 
prudent and  whose  actions  led  to  vast 
corruption. 

Since  this  employment  application 
charge  is  important  to  Mr.  McGee,  the 
point  should  be  detailed  now. 

On  August  16.  1968,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Fuel  Supply  Of- 
fice save  Mr.  McGee  a  "notice  of  pro- 
posed removal"  from  his  job  in  Bangkok. 
Under  the  specifications  the  notice 
charged  that  Mr.  McGee's  standard  form 
57,  which  he  submitted  when  he  was 
hired  in  April  1966.  contained  "false  in- 
formation." It  was  said  that  he  con- 
cealed the  fact  that  he  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Air  Force  previously  in 
the  period  1955-56. 


This  is  an  example  of  how  far  the 
Navy  went  to  find  some  way  of  removing 
Mr.  McGee.  The  Navy's  charges  on  this 
point  are  absolutely  false,  and  they  know 
it. 

OVERWHELMING    PROOF    OP    FALSE    CHARGE 

First  Of  all,  on  page  one,  item  16  of 
that  very  same  form  57,  Mr.  McGee  spe- 
cifically listed  his  employment  in  1955 
and  1956.  Far  from  concealing  this  mat- 
ter, it  is  listed  on  the  very  form  on  which 
the  Navy  charged  he  concealed  the  mat- 
ter. 

Second,  at  the  time  of  his  employ- 
ment, he  was  interviewed  and  the  point 
of  his  previous  employment  was  brought 
up,  discussed,  and  had  an  important 
bearing  on  his  new  status. 

Third,  when  he  went  to  work  for  the 
Navy  in  1966,  he  was  officially  "i-ein- 
stated"  as  a  Government  employee.  His 
official  forms — those  forms  which  every 
employee  receives  when  there  is  any  per- 
sonnel action  taken  about  him — indi- 
cated that  his  employment  was  a  "rein- 
statement." This  condition  came  about 
only  because  of  the  previous  employ- 
ment— which  the  Navy  falsely  charged 
he  concealed— and  which  the  Navy  had 
to  be  aware  of  in  order  to  reemploy  him. 

Fourth  and  finally,  Mr.  McGee  has  a 
letter  dated  April  1966  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  signed  by  John 
Macy,  then  the  Chairman,  referring  to 
his  "reinstatement." 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Chair- 
man Macy.  It  reads  in  part: 

The  records  show  that  on  the  basis  of  your 
former  Federal  employment  and  your  vet- 
erans preference  you  have  unlimited  time 
eligibility  for  reinstatement  to  any  position 
in  the  competitive  service  for  which  you 
can  meet  the  requirements. 

In  view  of  this  letter,  sent  prior  to  the 
time  Mr.  McGee  entered  on  Government 
service  for  the  second  time,  it  was  ab- 
surd for  the  Navy  to  charge  that  McGee 
"concealed"  his  former  employment.  Mr. 
Macy  refers  to  it  directly. 

I  also  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to 
Mr.  McGee  by  the  recruiting  represent- 
ative, a  Mr.  Harry  N.  Ogilvie.  dated 
April  29,  1969. 

Remember  that  Mr.  McGee  was 
charged  with  concealing  his  prior  em- 
ployment when  submitting  his  form  57 
application  for  employment. 

But  Mr.  Ogilvie  wrote  to  Mr.  McGee  at 
a  time  before  he  was  reemployed : 

We  received  your  SF  57  from  Cdr.  Tlnney 
today. 

Upon  review.  I  noted  that  you  indicate 
that  you  were  previously  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  GS-4  Clerk,  Secu- 
rity Patrol. 

That  certainly  does  not  sound  like 
concealment. 

There  were  other  similar  instances  in 
the  list  of  "charges."  One  involved  some 
credit  difficulties  over  car  payments 
when  he  was  21  years  of  age  and  em- 
ployed at  the  Kirkland  Air  Force  Base. 

But  the  fact  is  he  paid  off  his  debts  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time  and  has  had 
an  excellent  credit  rating  ever  since. 

This  is  the  kind  of  "small  potatoes"  the 
Navy  dredged  up  against  him  over  12 
years  after  the  event. 


DIGGING    I'P    THE    PAST 


The  charge  made  against  Mr.  McGee 
by  the  Navy  in  1968  that  he  concealed  his 
previous  employment  could  have  been 
for  no  other  pui-pose  than  to  retaliate 
against  him  for  bringing  the  truthful 
allegations  about  the  lax  system  in  Thai- 
land which  led  to  massive  theft. 

I  want  to  draw  the  point  again.  It 
bears   repetition. 

Mr.  McGee  uncovered  a  system  which 
resulted  in  vast  corruption.  Instead  of 
commending  him.  the  Navy  went  after 
McGee.  They  tried  to  fire  him.  But  when 
one  examines  the  charges  the  Navy  be- 
latedly brought  against  Mr.  McGee  after 
examining  the  details  of  his  life,  the 
points  against  him  are  so  minor  or  petty 
or  wrong  that  Mr.  McGee  comes  out  as  a 
"model  citizen." 

This  is  what  is  called  digging  up  the 
past.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  ploys  in  the 
world.  It  is  irrelevant  to  the  corruption 
which  took  place.  In  the  case  of  John 
McGee,  it  did  not  work. 

NEW    SPEAK    AND    AN    ORWELLIAN    WORLD 

What  we  have  is  an  Orwellian  world 
where  courageous  actions  are  condemned 
and  straightforward  language  is  cor- 
rupted into  a  modern  version  of  "new 
speak." 

What  Mr.  McGee's  superiors  and  the 
Navy  have  tried  to  do  since  Mr.  McGee 
first  attempted  to  change  a  lax  svstem, 
is  to  divert  attention  from  the  wrong- 
doing and  corruption  in  Thailand  to  the 
alleged  petty  mistakes  of  Mr.  McGee.  In 
fact,  merely  by  answering  them  we  are, 
in  a  sense,  falling  into  this  trap.  They 
would  much  rather  divert  attention  from 
the  millions  of  stolen  gallons  of  fuel  in 
Thailand  to  whether  or  not  the  man 
who  exposed  the  lax  system  properly  re- 
ported a  period  of  Government  employ- 
ment 10  years  ago. 

MAN    WHO    BLEW    WHISTLE    ATTACKED 

So  let  us  put  this  matter  into  perspec- 
tive. 

In  Thailand,  there  was  vast  thievery  of 
American  fuel.  The  inspection  system 
was  lax  and.  if  it  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  problem,  it  did  not  help  prevent  it 
and  contributed  to  it.  This  was  apparent 
to  Mr.  McGee  from  almost  the  day  he 
arrived.  He  pressed  for  changes.  He  tried 
to  go  through  channels.  Instead  of  act- 
ing, his  superiors  prevented  him  from 
carrying  out  his  duties  as  an  inspector. 
They  put  him  in  mothballs.  And  his  im- 
mediate superior  had  also  improperly, 
if  not  illegally,  received  services  and 
gratuities — meals,  entertainment,  pleas- 
ure— from  the  companies  which  profited 
from  the  lax  system.  And  that  man  was 
defended,  supported,  and  promoted  by 
the  Navy. 

Then,  instead  of  changing  the  system, 
both  McGee's  immediate  superiors  and, 
to  their  shame,  those  at  much  higher 
levels,  reprimanded  McGee:  refused  to 
grant  him  routine,  in-grade  promotions; 
tried  to  remove  him  from  his  post  in 
Thailand;  and,  tried  to  fire  him  from 
the  Navy. 

But  the  GAG  report  proved  that  the 
allegations  McGee  brought  were  correct. 
But  not  until  15  months  after  McGee's 
original  allegations,  and  only  after  the 
GAG  was  concluding  its  investigation. 
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did  the  Navy  finally  change  the  system 
of  inspection  tot.  its  "ground  fuels"  which 
the  QAO  called  deficient. 

m'geeFs  rol«  cbucial 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  McGee,  there 
would  have  been  no  GAO  report. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  McGee,  there 
would  have  been  no  change  in  the  system 
which  resxilted  to  massive  thievery. 

Instead  of  a  teprlmand  to  those  who 
were  lax  and  in»prudent,  the  Navy  tried 
to  fire  the  man  who  brought  the  condi- 
tion forcefully  to  their  attention. 

What  the  Navy  has  now  said,  loud  and 
clear.  In  its  grudging  letter  to  Mr.  McGee 
is  to  get  along,  g<>  along.  Don't  report  any 
wrongdoing.  If  Methods  are  lax.  If  offi- 
cials act  Imprudently.  If  no  one  will  act. 
Do  not  do  anything  about  it. 

If  you  do,  y^u  may  well  be  repri- 
manded. Instead  of  investigating  the 
problem,  we  wilj  Investigate  you.  Your 
life  for  the  past  decade  will  be  gone  into 
Your  old  forms  i;riU  be  examined  for  any 
minor  error.         j 

no  automatic  In-grade 
.ct,  we  will  try  to  fire 


You  can  e..^, 
promotfojis.  In 
you. 

You  will  be 
now  been  told 


ild,  as  Mr.  McGee  has 
kat  you  should  be  given 


a  full  opportuniiy  to  perform  satisfac- 


torily in  a  new 

You  may  well  |be 
was  told,  that  y 


lent, 
told,  as  Mr.  McGee 
-  .  -4r  association  with  the 
Navy  has  not  fully  met  desirable  stand- 
ards. I 

Instead  of  comknending  you  for  a  job 
well  done,  you  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
maverick  and  ostijaclzed  from  the  system. 

That.  I  am  unltappy  to  say,  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  c^se  of  John  McGee. 

Mr.  President,  jl  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  GAD  simimary  of  the  re- 
port it  presented  to  me.  which  gives  the 
GAO  findings  and!  conclusions,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be] printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INVIOTIGATION  m  "njAILAND  OF  THB  SYSTEMS 
roa.  DlSTRIBTJTINd  PXTBOUTOM,  On,,  AND 
LtTBEICANTS  AND  toR  PsOCESSDJO  RelATSD 
DOCtTMENTATION— HJEPAHTMINT  OF  DeFENSK 
B-183928  [ 

(ComptroUer  Oen^ral's  report  to  Senator 

PS^XMIHB) 
WHY   THE    INVBrnCATION    WAS    MADE 

By  letter  dated  March  27,  1968,  Senator 
WllUam  Proxmlre  requested  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GJAO)  to  investigate  the 
operations  or  the  ti^vy  Fuel  Supply  Office  In 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  i  and  any  relevant  mat- 
ters. This  request  mas  based  upon  data  fur- 
nished to  Senator  I^oxmlre  by  an  inspector 
assigned  to  the  Na^  Fuel  Supply  Office  In 
Bangkok,  which  sta^d  that  theft  of  petro- 
leum, oil.  and  lubijicantB  (POL)  In  Thai- 
land was  wldespreatl  and  Indicated  that  thla 
was  due  to  weaknessts  In  the  systems  for  dU- 
trlbutlng  fuel  and  ft>r  processing  documents 
Th.^K    ..,.».-*...■   parent   for  fuel   and  re- 


suppUed  be  made  with  the  using  military 
units.  We  found  no  evidence  that  verifica- 
tion had  been  made  between  January  and 
October  1967.  (See  pp.  13  and  14.) 

The  principal  weakness  shown  by  the  In- 
vestigation was  that  the  Sub-Area  Petroletmi 
Office  In  Thailand  and  the  Inspector  of  Pe- 
troleum in  Bangkok  did  not  receive  Inde- 
pendent and  documented  verlflcatlons  of  the 
receipt  of  fuel  supplies  from  the  receiving 
bases  prior  to  signing  the  Orders  for  Sup- 
plies or  Services  (DD  Forms  1156)  and  the 
Material  Inspection  and  Receiving  Reports 
for  POL  and  related  services,  respectlvelv 
(Seep.  29.)  '■ 

It  seems  clear  that  the  responsible  offldaU 
acted  Imprudently  in  not  obtaining  docu- 
mented verlflcatlons  from  the  receiving  ac- 
tivities that  the  fuel  shown  on  the  contrac- 
tors' delivery  docimients  had  actuaUy  been 
received.  (See  p.  31.)  ^^ 

The  theft  of  fuel,  as  far  as  has  been  de- 
tected, was  perpetrated  primarily  by  collu- 
sion and  forgery;  it  Is  possible,  therefore, 
that  a  more  sophisticated  system,  properly 
implemented,  may  not  have  detected  such 
Irregularities.  (See  p.  31.) 

EECOMMHTOATIONS    AND    SX70GESTION8 

In  a  letter  dated  September  9,  1968  (see  pp 
43  and  44) ,  OAO  proposed  to  the  Commander, 
US.  Military  Assistance  Command  Thai- 
land: 

That  all  procedures  currently  In  effect  In 
ThaUand  for  controlling  receipt  of,  and  pay- 
ment for.  bulk  aviation  fuel  also  be  extended 
to  deUverles  of  bulk  ground  fuel. 

•That  a  system  be  estabUshed  at  a  reason- 
ably high  level  of  responslblUty  for  monitor- 
ing the  full  Implementation  of  all  prescribed 
procedures  for  both  aviation  and  ground  fuels 
at  all  levels  of  responsibility. 

QAO  also  proposed  that  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Comptroller)  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  arrange  to  Include  re- 
^ws  of  the  distribution  and  management  of 
POL  In  future  audits  of  the  activities  of  the 
Commander,  U.S.  MUltary  Assistance  Com- 
mand. Thailand,  and  the  9th  Logistics  Com- 
mand—a component  of  the  U.S.  Army  Sup- 
port Element— Thailand.  (See  p.  32.) 

AGENCY    ACTIONS 

Changes  In  procedures  effected  as  of  No- 
vember 1,  1967,  provided  Improved  controls 
oyer  suppUes  of  aviation  fuel  and  fuel  sup- 
plied by  service  stations.  (See  pp.  15  to  17  ) 
By  letter  dated  October  24,  1968,  the  US 
Military  Assistance  Command,  Thailand  fur- 
nished data  showing  that  action  had  been 
taken  in  Une  with  the  recommendations  In- 
cluded in  GAO's  letter  of  September  9,  1968 
(See   pp.   46    to   47.) 

In  addition  the  AssUtant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Installations  and  Logistics)  by  let- 
ter dated  December  24.  1968,  stated  that  ap- 
propriate action  would  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  POL  distribution  and  management 
would  be  Included  in  future  audits  of  Mili- 
tary Assistance  and  Service  activities  In  Thai- 
land. He  stated  that,  as  a  result  of  inves- 
tigations made  by  the  Office  of  Special  In- 
vestigations, Department  of  the  Air  Force 
punitive  action  had  been  taken  against  U  S 
personnel  where  proof  of  wrongdoing  was  es- 
tablished. (See  pp.  49  and  50.) 


May  1,  1969 


Mr.  President,  our  Government  can- 
not afford  nor  tolerate  corruption.  When 
an  employee  makes  an  honest  and  dedi- 
cated eflTort  to  eliminate  corruption,  he 
should  be  given  recognition,  not  a  repri- 
mand. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Navy  and 
other  agencies  of  Government  will  take 
a  lesson  from  this  dreadful  experience. 
Officials  absolutely  must  not  try  to  cover 
up  mistakes,  nor  punish  those  who  at- 
tempt to  uncover  mistakes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  associated  my- 
self with  the  GAO's  investigation  of  this 
matter.  I  congratulate  the  GAO  for  un- 
covering all  the  facts.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Navy  will  now  take  further  corrective 
action  and  completely  exonerate  Mr. 
McGee.  I  appreciate  Senator  Proxmire's 
effort,  and  the  good  work  of  the  GAO, 
and  I  plan  to  inform  my  constituents 
who  were  shocked  at  this  corruption  and 
inform  them  of  the  facts  in  this  case 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  excellent  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  think  we  all  recognize  in  this  body 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
a  real  military  expert:   he  understands 
the  importance  of  discipline,  order,  and 
cooperation,  and  of  submission  to  the 
greater  mission  of  the  military  force  We 
have  to  have  that,  if  a  mUitary  force  is 
to  work.  The  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina perhaps  appreciates  that  fact  as 
much  as  or  more  than  any  other  Member 
of  this  body,  because  he  has  been  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier  and  is  an  outstanding 
general  in  the  Armed  Forces  right  now 
So,  coming  from  him,  I  think  this  kind 
of  criticism  of  the  unfortunate  action  of 
the  Navy  is  most  important  and  most 
significant,  and  I  deeply  appreciate  it 
Mr.   THURMOND.   Mr.   President    I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President    I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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which   Initiated 
lated  services 


FINDINGS 

On  the  basis  of 
of  the  opinion  that 
distribution  of  POL 
Government   documents 
were  deficient  and 
tect  the  interests  ol 
p.  29.)   With  respect 
hides  under  service 
dures  required  that 


AirD 

this 


(id 


CONCLUSIONS 

Investigation,  OAO  Is 

the  control  systems  for 

and  the  processing  of 

for   POL   payments 

not  adequately  pro- 

the  Government.    (See 

to  fuel  supplied  to  ve- 

iitatlon  contracts,  proce- 

vertflcatlon  of  the  fuel 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  en- 
dorse the  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMIRE).  An  apparent  effort  of  the 
Navy  to  cover  up  corruption  and  the  un- 
warranted harassment  and  reprimand 
of  Mr.  John  McGee  are  most  discourag- 
ing. Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  April  29,  the  American 
Physical  Society  presented  a  symposium 
on  the  technical  aspects  of  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Two  of  the  panel  of  four  speakers  are 
opposed  to  the  proposed  ABM  "safe- 
guard" system.  These  are  Prof.  Hans  A 
Bethe,  Nobel  Laureate  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  Prof.  George  Rathjens. 
former  director  of  the  Weapons  System 
Evaluation  Division,  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analysis,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

The  other  two  speakers  are  in  favor 
of    the    proposed    "safeguard"    system 
These  are  Prof.  Eugene  P.  Wigner,  Nobei 
Laureate  of  Princeton   University   and 


Dr.    Donald    Brennan    of    the   Hudson 
Institute. 

Professor  Bethe  stated  the  same  posi- 
tion which  I  criticized  in  my  speech  to 
the  Senate  last  March  20;  namely,  he 
concedes  that  the  system  may  be  needed 
sometime  In  the  future  and  that  it 
could  be  effective,  particularly  Insofar 
as  the  area  defense  provided  by  the 
Sprint  missiles  is  concerned.  My  point 
is  that  it  would  be  Imprudent  to  wait 
until  the  requirement  actually  exists, 
when  it  would  be  too  late.  It  seems  to 
me  more  prudent  to  begin  to  implement 
the  system  at  a  time  which  would,  if 
international  developments — especially 
in  the  Soviet  Union — continue  in  line 
with  capabilities,  enable  us  to  be  pre- 
pared when  the  requirement  is  present; 
further.  If  international  developments 
become  favorable,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  time  to  change  our  program  accord- 
ingly. 

Professor  Rathjens  destroyed  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  his  arguments  when  he 
suggested  that,  with  20  to  25  minutes 
warning,  we  could  launch  our  ICBM's  so 
that  there  would  be  no  need  to  defend 
them.  Such  an  argument  completely 
overlooks  the  5 -minute  warning  which 
would  come  from  missiles  launched  from 
Soviet  submarines  near  our  shores. 
Worse  yet,  it  would  provide  no  option 
other  than  massive  retaliation  on  our 
part.  I  do  not  believe  our  options  should 
be  so  limited. 

The  most  pjersuasive  statement,  to  me, 
came  from  Professor  Wigner — the  only 
physicist  who  has  ever  been  awarded 
what  are  regarded  as  the  "big  four" — the 
highest  recognitions  a  physicist  can  re- 
ceive: The  Nobel  Prize  for  Physics,  the 
National  Medal  of  Science,  the  Fermi 
Award,  and  the  Atoms  for  Peace  Award. 
Not  only  does  he  stand  at  the  pinnacle 
of  his  profession,  but  the  powerful  logic 
of  his  arguments  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
facts  should  appeal  to  those  who  take  a 
genuinely  intellectual  approach  to  the 
ABM  controversy.  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  his  speech,  entitled  "Defense 
Versus  Retaliation,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Defense  Versus  RrrALiAxiON 
(By  Prof.  Eugene  Wigner,  Nobel  Laureate, 

Princeton  University) 
When  preparing  for  the  present  session  I 
was  acutely  aware  of  the  great  dlfiference  be- 
tween tonight's  discussion  and  earlier  dis- 
cussions of  our  Society  in  which  I  partici- 
pated. Little  responsibility  was  involved  when 
I  argued  for  one  physical  theory  as  against 
another.  The  great  responsibility  for  what- 
ever I  shall  say  this  evening  weighs  heavily 
on  my  mind.  It  Is  not  pleasant  to  recall  the 
experiences  which  brought  me  to  the  stand 
I  am  adopting  tonight;  it  would  be  unwise 
to  forget  that. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  Dr.  Bethe  and  myself  in 
our  desire  for  peace.  The  question  is,  rather, 
whether  peace  Is  more  likely  to  derive  from 
a  posture  In  which  the  U.S.  (and  also  the 
USSR)  have  no  defense.  Imperfect  as  these 
defenses  may  be:  or  whether  It  is  more  likely 
to  come  from  a  posture  In  which  a  strong 
defense  is  one  of  the  national  goals.  I  may 
interject  that  my  belief  In  the  importance 
of  defense  dates  back  25  years.  At  that  time. 


at  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  I  wrote  a 
memorandum  arguing  that  an  at  least  par- 
tially defensive  posture  is  more  desirable 
than  a  purely  offensive  one.  The  Intervening 
years  only  strengthened  this  belief. 

I  now  wish  to  draw  attention  to  two  facts. 
I  realize  that  facts  do  not  decide  any  issues, 
and  I  will  devote  the  last  few  minutes  avaU- 
able  to  me  to  the  consequences  of  the  facts 
which  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention.  It 
Is  good,  however,  first,  to  establish  certain 
facts.  The  first  fact  Is  that  the  missile 
strength  of  the  USSR,  which  has  been  grow- 
ing fast  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years.  Is 
now  exceeding  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  second  fact  Is  that  there  Is  strong  evi- 
dence that,  after  many  years  In  which  the 
offensive  weapons  were  vastly  superior  to  the 
defensive  ones,  the  present  trend  Is  an  at 
least  partial  reversal  of  this  situation  and 
that  the  USSR  Is  making  use  of  this  reversal 
of  trend. 

COMPARISON     OF    U.S.    AND    U.S.B.R.    MISSUS 
STRENGTHS 

I  should  like  to  start  VTlth  a  comparison  of 
the  missile  strengths  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
USSR.  The  first  slide  shows,  on  the  left,  the 
total  explosive  power  available  In  missiles  In 
the  USSR  and  the  U.S.  This  is  probably  a 
surprise  to  you.  as  It  was  to  me,  but  it  is 
well  known  to  many  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. You  see  that,  before  we  were  forced  to 
subdivide  our  warheads,  we  had  40  per  cent 
of  the  USSR  strength;  when  the  conversion 
to  multiple  Independent  reentry  vehicles  will 
be  completed,  our  explosive  power  will  be 
a  bit  short  of  17  per  cent  of  the  USSR  ex- 
plosive power.  Since  the  USSR  has  mainly 
large  warheads,  the  comparison  Is  less  ex- 
treme from  the  pwint  of  view  of  area  coverage. 
The  furthest  distance  from  the  explosion  at 
which  a  certain  overpressure  is  created  Is 
proportional  to  the  cube  root  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  explosion — this  Is  one  of  the 
rigorously  valid  scaling  laws  of  explosions  In 
a  uniform  atmosphere.  Hence,  the  area  cov- 
ered with  a  certain  overpressure  is  propor- 
tional to  the  %  power  of  the  size  of  the 
explosion.  Two  5  Mt  explosions  cover  a  wider 
area  with  a  certain  overpressure  than  one  10 
Mt.  explosion.  In  fact,  two  3'^  Mt  explosions 
have  the  ssune  area  coverage  as  one  10  Mt 
explosion.  Hence,  the  advantage  of  the  USSR 
in  area  coverage  is  smaller  than  In  total  ex- 
plosive power  and  It  will  increase  to  a  lesser 
extent  when  we  convert  to  multiple  war- 
heads than  their  advantage  in  total  explosive 
power  will  increase.  The  total  explosive  power 
is,  of  course,  a  measure  of  the  radioactivity 
and  fallout  that  the  weapons  create;  the 
area  coverage  Is  a  measure  of  the  instant 
destruction.  Nevertheless,  even  In  the  latter 
category,  the  USSR's  missile  strength  is 
higher  than  ours  by  almost  20  per  cent  before 
our  conversion,  and  will  be  higher  by  30  per 
cent  after  we  succeed  with  our  conversion 
program.  The  conversion  will,  of  course,  in- 
crease the  probability  of  our  missiles  pene- 
trating the  defenses  of  the  USSR  over  the 
present  probability  of  such  penetration. 
Hence,  our  present  power  is  even  smaller 
than  the  graph  Indicates. 

The  next  slide  shows  the  growth  of  the 
number  of  U.S.  and  of  the  USSR  missile 
launchers.  You  note  that  the  graph  Is  not 
quite  up  to  date.  In  the  last  2>/2  years,  we 
have  hardly  increased  our  missile  strength — 
in  fact,  though  the  slide  does  not  show  this — 
Its  effective  strength  both  with  regard  to 
total  explosive  power  and  area  coverage  is 
now  decreasing.  The  USSR  has  increased  Its 
capability  during  the  same  period  greatly,  by 
a  factor  214,  and  Is  now  ahead  of  us  In  both 
these  regards.  In  a  way,  I  am  glad  that  we 
did  virtually  nothing  in  the  past  21/2  years — 
had  we  Increased  our  strength,  many  people 
would  say  that  the  USSR  only  responded  to 
our  provocation.  As  matters  stand,  the  reason 
for  the  USSR  buildup  Is  not  discussed. 


You  win  ask  me  how  my  data  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  statements  of  our  earlier  De- 
fense Secretaries,  McNamara  and  Clifford. 
They  gave  the  Impression  that  our  nuclear 
strength  exceeds  that  of  the  USSR  by  a  factor 
of  about  4.  However,  if  you  read  their  state- 
ments, they  say  explicitly  that  they  compared 
numbers  of  warheads.  In  this  regard,  we  are 
really  ahead  of  the  USSR  We  still  are,  al- 
though the  British  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  estimates  that  they  will  catch  up 
with  us  by  midyear.  The  number  of  warheads 
Is  much  more  difficult  to  establish  than  the 
total  explosive  power  or  the  area  coverage 
because  the  latter  can  be  Judged  from  the 
number  and  size  of  the  launchers.  The  num- 
ber of  warheads  increases  when  the  single 
warhead  In  a  missile  is  replaced  by  a  multiple 
warhead  and  we  do  not  know  when  and  to 
what  extent  the  USSR  has  done  this.  If  the 
British  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  is 
right,  they  are  doing  this  to  a  considerable 
extent,  which  would  also  mean  that  their 
advantage  In  total  explosive  strength  de- 
creases and  we  may  be  up  to  25  per  cent  or  so 
of  theirs.  My  slides  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  still  use  single  warheads. 

Incidentally,  the  British  estimate  conflicts 
sharply  with  that  of  Dr.  Lapp  which  was 
given  so  much  publicity  in  the  papers.  Dr. 
Lapp  estimates  that  the  USSR  will  not  have 
one  thousand  deliverable  warheads  untU 
1976,  that  Is,  7  years  later  than  the  British 
estimate.  He  writes  about  the  concern,  which 
is  very  real,  that  the  USSR  wUl  acquire  a 
first  strike  capability— the  Safeguard  system 
now  widely  discussed  is  Intended  to  prevent 
such  a  capability.  Let  me  draw  attention  to 
a  few  other  points  of  his  considerations.  He 
estimates  that  the  USSR  wlU  need,  on  the 
average.  1.1  warheads  to  destroy  one  of  our 
Minutemen;  and  you  realize  that,  as  long 
as  our  Minutemen  remain  undefended,  this 
means  that  1.1  warheads  of  the  USSR  can 
destroy  in  a  first  strike  3  of  our  warheads. 
This  Is  certainly  a  reasonable  estimate;  It 
may  be  optimistic.  However,  he  then  accuses 
the  USSR  planners  with  the  unbelievable 
stupidity  to  target  two  of  their  missiles  at 
each  Minuteman  site,  that  is,  to  send  a  sec- 
ond missile  at  a  site  which  has  already  been 
destroyed  with  a  90  per  cent  probability.  He 
assumes  that  they  will  do  this  In  preference 
to  shooting  at  an  untouched  site.  This,  of 
course,  is  entirely  absurd.  What  I  find  even 
more  regrettable  (to  use  Cornell  President 
Perkins'  words  )  Is  that  Lapp  talks  only  about 
the  Russian  SS-9  and  never  mentions  the 
SS-11,  of  which  the  USSR  now  possessee 
about  three  times  more  than  It  has  SS-9. 
It  used  to  be  my  hope  that  responsible  state- 
ments are  not  misled  by  such  errors. 

I  have  spoken,  perhaps  too  much,  about 
an  erroneous,  and  even  misleading  statement, 
but  it  Is  most  perturbing  to  me  how  many 
such  statements  are  floating  around  and  are 
given  credence.  I  always  considered  Dr.  Lapp 
to  be  a  person  of  high  repute  and  this  is  why 
I  illustrated  my  concern  with  the  misin- 
formation disseminated  by  his  paper.  It  Is 
more  important,  however,  to  discuss  what  Is 
the  significance  of  the  three  measures:  total 
explosive  power,  area  coverage,  number  of 
warheads. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  significance  of  the 
nimiber  of  warheads.  As  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion shows,  this  may  be  decisive  for  a  first 
strike  which  should  abolish  the  opponent's 
retaliatory  power.  High  accuracy  has  to  go 
hand-ln-hand  with  It,  particularly  If  the 
missile  sites  to  be  destroyed  are  hJirdened — 
as  are  both  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  targets. 
However,  the  U.S.  certainly  does  not  plan 
such  a  first  strike,  and  the  number  of  war- 
heads we  possess  Is,  therefore,  not  a  meas- 
ure of  our  military  strength. 

How  about  total  explosive  power?  We  have 
between  16  and  25  percent  of  that  of  the 
USSR.  I  must  hope,  therefore,  that  this  Is 
not  of  decisive  impo.nance  either.  I  would 
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provide  a  high  degree  of  reduction  of  the 
damage  that  the  opponent  can  inflict  One 
can  say.  in  fact,  that  the  ABM  deployment 
by  the  USSR  has  resulted  in  the  most  sig- 
nificant limitation  of  effective  armaments 
that  has  been  achieved  so  far. 

The  reduction  of  our  total  power  by  the 
Russian  ABM  was  not  very  great  because  the 
changes  contemplated  for  the  other  missiles 
are  less  significant  than  those  planned  for 
the  Titans.  This  Is  because  the  other  missiles 
were  to  carry  much  smaller  warheads  to  be- 
gin with.  However,  most  missiles  of  the  USSR 
have  very  large  warheads  and  If  these  were 
to  be  modified  In  the  way  Secretary  Nltze 
said  the  Titan  missiles  are  modified  the 
gain  would  be.  indeed,  enormous. 

I  do  not  want  to  deny  that  Dr  Bethe's  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  of  an  effective  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  is  quite  valid.  ABM  does 
not  provide  an  impenetrable  shield,  and  the 
total  effectiveness  of  the  shield  cannot  be 
foreseen  with  accuracy.  I  will  not  enter  a 
detailed  technical  discussion,  partly  because 
such  a  discussion  would  be  of  little  interest 
to  most  of  the  audience,  partly  because  Dr 
Bethe  would  have  little  opportunity  to  an- 
swer, and  partly  because  I  painfully  remem- 
ber a  discussion  with  Professor  Bohr  about 
the  feasibility  of  a  nuclear  chain  reaction  He 
convinced  most  in  his  audience  that  the  re- 
action cannot  be  established,  and  did  this 
with  very  sound  reasons. 

As  I  understand  Professor  Bethe's  points 
he  questions  mainly  the  effectiveness  of  the 
area  defense,  and  I  concur  with  him  that  the 
hard  point  defense  is  simpler  and  its  effec- 
tiveness Is  more  easily  demonstrable  At  the 
end  of  his  Congressional  testimony.  Professor 
Bethe  said.  "A  completely  different  concept 
of  ABM  IS  to  deploy  it  around  Mlnuteman 
silos  and  at  command  and  control  centers 
This  application  has  gone  in  and  out  of  De- 
fense Department  planning.  I  am  in  favor 
of  such  a  scheme." 

The  testimony  was  given  before  the  deci- 
sion to  replace  the  Sentinel  by  the  Safeguard 
system  and  the  passage  Just  quoted  sounds 
like  an  endorsement  of  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. The  passage  may,  indeed,  have  Influ- 
enced the  decision  to  modify  the  Sentinel 
into  the  Safeguard.  For  this  reason  I  ex- 
pected, when  writing  this  address  that  Dr 
Bethe  would  endorse  the  Safeguard  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  cannot  go  along  with  him  in 
this  because  I  consider  our  people  our  great- 
est asset  and  their  protection  Imperative— 
and  also,  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
possible. 

The  greatest  progress  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  made  toward  defense  does  not  Ue  how- 
ever, in  the  area  of  antibalUstlc  missiles  It 
lies  in  its  renewed  emphasis  and  energetic 
progress  toward  civil  defense. 

My  assessment  of  the  civil  defense  in  the 
USSR  IS  based  on  a  rather  thorough  study 
of  the  Soviet  literature  on  the  subject  under- 
taken by  Mrs.  Levey  of  Oak  Ridge  Nat'l  Lab- 
atory  and  myself.  The  Russian  literature 
seems  quite  open  and  frank,  telling  about 
the  shortcomings  of  the  arrangements  as  well 
as  about  its  accomplishments.  It  leaves  no 
doubt  In  the  mind  of  the  reader  what  the 
objectives  are.  Even  if  they  are  not  vet 
fully  accomplished— and  quite  likely  they 
are  not  yet— there  is  no  question  that  they 
can  be  reached  and  that  there  can  be  no 
opposition  to  them  in  the  USSR. 

Most  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
casualties  which  we  can  Inflict  on  the  people 
of  the  USSR  is  due  to  their  civil  defense 
arrangements. 

To  avoid  misunderstandings,  I  quite  agree 
with  Kosygln  and  do  not  consider  the  de- 
fense of  the  people  to  be  objectionable  or 
as  it  Is  often  put  when  our  own  defense 
measures  are  considered,  provocative.  Of  the 
two  civil  defense  measures  which  the  USSR 
is  now  ImplemenUng  with  great  vigor.  I  con- 
sider the  first,  the  InstrucUon  and  training 
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of  the  people,  worth  emulating.  This  training 
appears  to  be  quite  thorough.  Grade  school 
children  are  taught  how  to  use  individual 
means  of  protection,  to  take  cover  in  shel- 
ters, and  how  to  conduct  themselves  when 
they  get  there.  Older  children  (in  grades 
seven  through  nine)  are  taught  rescue  work 
and  first  aid  along  vrith  methods  of  protec- 
tion. Farm  children  are  taught  how  to  pro- 
tect cattle,  forage,  food  and  water  supplies 
as  well  as  themselves.  Factory  employees 
learn  rescue  and  reclamation  operations  "and 
ways  of  reducing  the  vulnerability  of  their 
shops.  All  Russians  are  trained  to  identify 
and  make  the  appropriate  response  to  the 
seven  warning  signals.  The  schedule  in  each 
of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades  allots 
15  hours  to  the  teaching  of  civil  defense 
techniques;  and  the  details  of  the  program 
are  well  thought  out  and  commendable  I 
only  wish  we  would  emulate  this  part  of  the 
program. 

What  I  find  frightening  is  their  very  elab- 
orate plans  for  the  evacuation  of  their  cities 
These  go  into  the  minutest   details    When 
in  the  course  of  a  study,  the  so-called  Little 
Harbor  Study,  evacuation  of  the  cities  was 
considered  as  a  possible  defense  measure   all 
members  objected  on  the  basis  that  evacua- 
tion can  be  effective  only  if  it  is  ordered  well 
ahead    of    the    Inception    of    th'e    hostilities. 
We  felt,  therefore,  that  it  is  useful  only  as 
an   aggressive   move,   as  an   introduction  to 
the  initiation  of  a  crisis,   or  of  an   attack 
Even  though,  I  believe,  all  the  participants 
n  the  Little  Harbor  study  were,  or  became 
In  the  course  of  the  study,  supporters  of  an 
expanded   civil   defense  effort,   they  all   felt 
that   the   planning   of  evacuation   is   not  a 
proper  means  toward  this.  Just   because  It 
Is  useful  only  to  the  initiator  of  the  con- 
flict.  Evacuation   is.   however,   the   measure 
Which  is  now  at  the  center  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
gram. It  may  be.  one  day.  terribly  effective 
It  is  true  that  the  evacuation  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  in  secrecy;  it  is  equally  true  that  we 
could  do  nothing  even  if  we  knew  that  it  was 
being  carried  out. 

How  much   would  the  evacuation  of  the 
major  cities  of  the  USSR  reduce  the  fatali- 
ties in  a  thermonuclear  exchange?  We  have 
made  tolerably  accurate  calculations  on  this- 
let  me  give  only  a  crude  picture.  Moscow  and 
its  surroundings  have  a  population  of  about 
6'2  million.  If  these  are  spread  over  a  circle 
Of  50  radius,  the  density  of  people  would  be- 
come  850   per   square   mile.   With    the   area 
coverage  of  our  missiles  as  given  in  the  first 
slide  I  showed,  we  could  cover  the  territory 
occupied  by  about  9'i  million  people  with  a 
oiast  wave  of   15  psi  overpressure.  This  as- 
sumes the  usual  attrition  rate  of   113  and 
that   we   use  all   our  missiles,   without   ex- 
ception,  for   this  purpose— an   unlikely  as- 
sumption   indeed.    The   mldlethal    pressure 
from  lung  damage,  is  much  higher  than  15 
psi.   but  considering  everything  15   psi  is  a 
rea^nable  value.  It  disregards  anv  damage 
which  an  enemy  first  strike  may  "inflict  on 
our  retaliatory  force  and  also  the  sheltering 
which  their  subways  provide. 

Hence,  the  actual  fatalities  would  be  a 
good  deal  below  the  9'^  million  I  quoted. 
Certainly,  under  no  likely  circumstances  of 
a  conflict  can  one  reasonably  speak  about 
overkill  on  our  part. 

I  spoke  about  the  subways  in  Moscow 
Leningrad.  Kiev.  ThiUsl.  and  Baku,  and  the 
next  slide  shows  the  construction  of  the  sub- 
way in  one  of  the  satellite  capitals  The 
structure  you  see  is  almost  exactlv  the  type 
we  are  proposing  as  blast  shelters  for  our 
own  cities.  Blast  shelters,  particularly  those 
planned  by  us,  can  be  occupied  on  short 
notice.  They  are  suited  for  defense,  not  only 
as  a  prelude  to  aggression. 

I  believe  I  have  illustrated  my  point  of  the 
ascendancy  of  defense.  In  particular  also  civil 
defense,  amply.  I  find  it  very  disturbing  that 
we  are  so  far  behind  the  USSR  in  recognizing 
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this  ascendancy.  I  will  now  come  to  my  last 
p>oint:  the  conclusions  I  am  inclined  to  draw 
from  the  facts.  I  will  try  to  be  very  brief  in 
this. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  admit  the 
weakness  of  our  defenses.  It  Is  even  less 
pleasant  to  admit  that  we  are  slower  than 
necessary  in  affording  a  proper  role  to  the 
protection  of  our  people  and  4belr  values 
and  continue  to  rely  solely  on  retaliation — 
that  is.  the  threat  of  revenge.  I  feel,  however, 
that  In  this  last  regard  the  blame  falls  heav- 
ily on  the  intellectual  community,  part  of 
which  has  a  spontaneous  revulsion  against 
all  innovations  in  the  defense  structure,  be 
these  for  the  better  or  the  worse. 

I  myself  consider  the  possibility  of 
strengthening  the  true  defense,  that  Is.  the 
possibility  to  protect  our  people  and  our  In- 
stallations, one  of  the  most  favorable  devel- 
opments that  have  taken  place  In  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  possibility  of  mutual  an- 
nihilation appears  to  me  a  most  unhappy 
state  of  affairs  and.  if  I  may  repeat  myself. 
I  said  so  in  1944  In  a  memorandum  sub- 
mitted to  the  leaders  of  the  Manhattan 
Project.  Tlie  U.S.  will  not  start  a  conflict  and. 
if  an  enemy  destroys  our  country,  what  good 
does  It  do  us  to  take  revenge  and  destroy 
his?  At  the  very  best,  retaliation  makes  sense 
only  as  a  threat  to  deter  the  enemy  attack. 
But  it  Is  not  even  a  very  plausible  threat 
because  the  enemy  knows  that  it  would  be 
purposeless  to  carry  It  out.  The  damage  that 
the  mutual  ability" to  destroy  the  other  does 
to  mutual  good  will  need  not  be  enlarged 
upon.  I  do  therefore  advocate,  and  have  ad- 
vocated for  some  time,  a  more  defense- 
oriented  strategy.  I  am  in  favor  of  not  only 
the  ABM  but  of  further  measures  of  de- 
fense, including  civil  defense  but  excluding 
preparations  for  evacuation. 

The  argument  that  any  innovation  on  our 
part  will  provoke  the  USSR  military  is  not 
new  to  me.  My  opinion,  however,  is  the  op- 
posite. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
more  provocative  than  not  to  respond  to  the 
very  rapid  increase  of  the  military  and  de- 
fensive might  of  the  USSR.  Such  lack  of  re- 
sponse would  dangle  before  the  eyes  of  the 
more  adventurous  elements  in  the  USSR  the 
temptation  first  to  shear  the  United  States 
of  discernible  influence  In  international  af- 
fairs, and  then  to  go  on  to  much  more  dras- 
tic encroachments  on  our  way  of  life.  One 
may  suggest  the  status  of  Czechoslovakia  or 
Hungary.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  remember  or 
to  remind  others  of  such  fateful  words  as 
those  of  Marshal  Sokolovski  who  said  "The 
war  will  naturally  end  in  the  victory  for  the 
progressive  social-economic  system  over  the 
reactionary  capitalist  socio-economic  sys- 
tem which  is  historically  doomed  to  de- 
struction. The  guarantee  for  such  an  out- 
come of  the  war  is  the  real  balance  between 
the  political,  economic  and  military  forces 
of  the  two  systems  which  has  changed  In 
favor  of  the  socialist  camp.  However,  victory 
in  a  future  war  will  not  come  by  Itself.  It 
must  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  and  as- 
sured. "Do  we  want  to  supp>ort  people  with 
this  attitude  in  the  USSR  by  making  their 
goals  attainable?" 

No.  we  must  not  dangle  a  temptation  in 
front  of  the  eyes  of  dictators  or  their  mili- 
tary. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  defense  meas- 
ures tindertaken  on  our  part  will  help,  rather 
than  hinder,  disarmament  and  accommoda- 
tion negotiations  with  the  USSR.  The  lead- 
ers of  that  country  are  not  afraid  of  their 
own  weapons — why  should  they  make  any 
concession  if  our  armaments  are  stopped  any- 
way? Could  Hungary  or  Czechoslovakia  con- 
duct disarmament  negotiations  with  the 
USSR  successfully  even  if  the  U.S.  did  not  ex- 
ist? If,  in  the  words  of  Ernest  Bevln,  we  en- 
ter the  negotiations  naked,  we  will  leave 
them  naked. 


Third,  I  do  not  believe  that  defensive  meas- 
ures are  provocative  under  any  conditions. 
Whether  the  opponents  of  ABM  among  us 
agree  with  this  is  not  very  important— they 
are  not  the  ones  who  might  be  provoked.  As 
for  the  USSR  leadership,  we  have  Premier 
Kosygln's  words:  he  said,  "It  seems  to  me 
that  defensive  measures  do  not  accelerate 
the  arms  race." 

The  same  point  of  view  was  expressed  even 
more  strongly  around  1963-64  in  the  maga- 
zines of  the  USSR.  The  discussion  in  these 
magazines  expressed  bewilderment  that  the 
United  States  did  not  take  protective  meas- 
ures. They  wondered:  do  they  want  to  strike 
first?  One  could  almost  claim  that  the  ab- 
sence of  true  defense  Is  considered  provoca- 
tive by  the  USSR.  To  avoid  misunderstand- 
ings, let  me  repeat  that  I  do  not  consider 
preparations  for  evacuation  to  be  part  of  true 
defense. 

Finally,  let  me  consider  the  effect  of  n  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  ABM  on  our  own  people 
and  our  own  defense  establishment.  Doing 
nothing  in  the  face  of  the  by  now  alarming 
USSR  military  buildup  would  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  leadership  of  the  country 
does  not  consider  defense  to  be  important. 
This  would  make  it  difficult  for  all  of  us  to 
make  sacrifices  for  our  defense.  And,  let  us 
not  fool  ourselves,  such  sacrifices  will  con- 
tinue to  be  needed  in  the  future.  The  effect 
on  the  military  would  be  even  worse.  Not  only 
would  their  plans  be  almost  hopelessly  dis- 
located; they  would  feel  alienated,  repudi- 
ated, and  discouraged.  And  this  is  the  last 
thing  that  we  want.  The  path  to  peace  is  not 
an  easy  one;  it  will  continue  to  require  sacri- 
fice, dsvotlon.  willingness  to  adopt  to  changed 
circumstances,  and  an  open  mind.  I  hope  we 
have  all  these. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  it  has  been  my  duty  to  ad- 
dress the  Members  of  this  body  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  some  perspective  and 
reason  to  the  on-going  debate  over  the 
alleged  influence  of  a  so-called  military- 
industrial  complex  in  this  country.  On 
April  15,  as  may  be  recalled,  I  discussed 
the  make-up  of  this  complex  at  some 
length  and  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
questionable  aspects  involving  this  Na- 
tion's military  establishment  have  been 
the  work  of  civilians — the  work  of  a 
"civilian  complex"  as  opposed  to  the  al- 
leged "military-industrial  complex. " 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  much  of 
the  concern  throughout  this  coimtry  has 
been  justifiably  aroused  by  skyrocketing 
defense  costs.  Much  of  the  criticism  of 
the  mihtary-industry  complex  and  many 
of  the  charges  that  this  complex  has  too 
much  power  and  influence  have  arisen 
from  this  concern.  But  to  say  that  a 
gigantic,  mutually  gratifying  military- 
industrial  complex  is  the  cause  of  our 
moimting  defense  costs  is  too  pat  an  an- 
swer. It  has  a  nice  rhetorical  ring  to  it. 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  ring  with 
truth.  My  intention  is  to  examine  today 
the  question  of  rising  defense  expendi- 
tures and  where  the  responsibility  of 
this  Congress  resides  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  stated  re- 
peatedly— and  I  might  say  headlined  in 
the  newspapers  on  each  occasion — that 
defense  expenditures  have  gotten  out  of 
hand  and  that  the  military  costs  of 
maintaining  an  adequate  defense  estab- 
lishment are  out  of  control.  I  believe  this 
is  a  rank  exaggeration,  but  I  believe 


there  is  cause  for  concern  in  the  present 
level  of  our  defense  expenditures.  First, 
let  me  address  myself  to  the  greatest  un- 
derlying cause  of  these  skyrocketing  mil- 
itary costs  and  my  reference,  of  course, 
is  to  the  runaway  inflation  which  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  years  have  saddled  us 
with  through  gross  extravagance  in  the 
area  of  public  expenditure.  The  increases 
in  public  spending  brought  on  by  new 
and  expanded  frills  of  government,  some 
of  them  promoted  in  the  name  of  the 
New  Frontier  and  many  of  them  in  the 
name  of  a  Great  Society,  or  a  war  on 
poverty,  have  fed  the  flres  of  inflation 
week  by  week  until  now  the  price  struc- 
ture for  even  the  essentials  of  life  is  be- 
ginning to  be  mountainous.  If  the  de- 
fense expenditures  of  this  country  are 
getting  out  of  hand,  they  are  doing  so 
no  more  quickly  than  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare expenditures.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Johnson  administration,  the  price  of 
everything  has  gotten  out  of  hand  when 
comiDared  with  previous  levels.  If  anyone 
does  not  believe  me.  take  a  look.  Hospital 
costs  are  getting  out  of  hand,  housing 
costs  are  getting  out  of  hand,  food  costs 
are  getting  out  of  hand,  clothing  costs 
are  getting  out  of  hand. 

How,  in  an  age  of  runaway  inflation, 
'ouilt  on  8  years  of  official  Government 
policy,  can  we  make  a  special  case  out  of 
the  fact  that  defense  costs  arc  rising, 
and  impute  to  that  fact  the  hazy  idea 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  conspiracy 
between  the  military  establishment  and 
the  industries  which  supply  its  needs? 

But  this  is  not  all,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  other  reasons  for  the  present  high 
level  of  defense  expenditures.  Please  un- 
derstand me  well.  I  am  not  about  to  deny 
that  there  is  waste,  inefficiency,  and 
extravagance  in  our  military  procure- 
ment system.  These  elements  are  bound 
to  exist  in  any  operation  as  huge  as  the 
one  that  incorporates  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  its  com- 
mitments throughout  the  world.  That, 
of  course,  does  not  make  them  right.  I 
believe  that  every  possible  effort  must 
be  exerted  to  reduce  these  negative  cost 
factors  so  that  the  American  people  can 
be  given  the  very  best  and  the  %-ery  most 
that  their  defense  dollar  can  buy. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  suggest  that  the 
policies  of  the  civilian  complex,  headed 
by  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Roswell  Gilpatric.  together  with  their 
squadrons  of  "whiz  kids"  and  .scientific 
computer  experts,  have  caused  the  level 
of  this  ineflBciency  and  waste  to  rise  far 
above  acceptable  levels.  Indeed,  the  de- 
ficiencies of  this  civilian  cadre  over  the 
past  8  years  can  be  measured  in  terms  of 
billions  of  dollars  lost  to  the  American 
taxpayers. 

The  irony  is  in  the  fact  that  these 
faulty  practices  and  .policies  are  coming 
home  to  roost  after  their  perpetrators 
have  departed  from  the  public  scene.  In- 
deed, to  hear  some  people  talk  of  defense 
expenditures — particularly  when  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  proposed 
ABM  Safeguard  system — one  would 
think  that  the  present  cost  of  defense  in 
this  country  was  the  sole  work  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird.  It  should  be  thoroughly 
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understood  In  our  considerations  of  de- 
fense policies  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  striving  mightily  to  bring  some 
order  out  of  y^ars  of  chaos.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Laird  attd  their  respective  helpers 
cannot  overnight  make  sense  out  of  a 
near  decade  of  waste,  mismanagement 
and  inefficiency  in  the  Pentagon   There 
Is  no  telling  Mow  long  it  may  take  to 
overcome  civll^  decisions  which  can- 
celed out  maj<)r  weapons  systems  pro- 
grams at  a  cofct  of  bUIlons  of  dollars 
Mr.  President,  let  me  Interject  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  my  making  these 
remarks  today  is  to  make  amply  sure 
that  this  boondoggle,  which  has  been 
going  on  In  the  Pentagon  for  the  past 
8  years.  Is  not, pinned  onto  the  tall  of 
the  elephant.  ^  other  words,  I  do  not 
want  my  party  to  wind  up  being  blamed 
for  the  mistake^  which  have  been  going 
on  for  the  past]  8  years 

Mr  MURPH^.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Atrizona  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? I 

r.i^J-.'^^y^^'^^^-  ^  "^  ^ppy  to 

yield  to  the  Senator  from  California 

Mr  MURPHY.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  a  general  in  the  Air  Force  and 
has  had  much  l  experience,  as  weU  as 
having  served  ini  this  Chamber  for  many 
years  In  his  whole  experience,  has  there 
ever  been  so  mufch  waste  comparable  to 
the  Infamous  iTPX  scandal  that  so 
quickly  disappeared'' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator  Is 
picking  out  one  example.  I  would  have 
to  say  that  we  have  never  had  an  ex- 
ample so  bad.  Unfortunately,  though 
since  the  Air  Poifce  has  had  control  over 
modifying  the  aircraft.  It  Is  turning  Into 

ll.T^F^^^^  *  °'  ^«=™"-  It  is  not 
what  the  Air  Force  would  like  to  have 
had.  but  at  least  it  will  fly  and  will  per- 
lorm  its  mission.  ] 

Mr  MURPHY.iIs  It  not  true  that  the 
actual  cost  of  th{  contract,  from  aU  the 
ev  dence  I  can  flid.  was  made  over  the 
objecUons  of  military  experts,  that  the 
aircraft  was  commissioned  at  the  outset 
against  the  objections  of  many  milltarv 
Sdf  °^  th{ aircraft  his^T.^i 
would  say  roughlbr  three  times  the  pro- 
posed cost  and  wis  at  least  1  year  late 
^r^^K^'f'^  through  no  fault  of  the  mili- 
ofv^i  ^*  !^^,"  through  the  fault  of  the 
civilians  involved' 

Mr.  GOLDWAT^.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  I  r*member  that  when  I 
was  previously  a  l^ember  of  this  S  at 
the  time  the  weapons  design  and  weap- 
ons control  boar^;  consisting  of  scien- 
tists academician!  and  military  peopS- 
people  inter^tedln  the  development  of 
weapon^about  2p0  In  number.  If  my 
memory  serves  nte  correctly,  all  pre- 
ferred the  lowest  kidder.  which  was  an- 
other aircraft  con^pany.  one  man-Sec- 

hI^^  °^  ^^^""^  McNamara-made  the 
dec  sion.  No  milliiry  man-not  some 
military  men-no]  mUitary  man  con- 
curred in  that  declkion,  I  wUl  say 

Mr.  MURPHY.  iTam  very  glad  to  have 
that  clear  and  unmistakable  answer  from 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

One  further  question  with  regard  to 
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some  of  the  confusibn :  Is  it  not  the  opin- 
ion of  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
aside  from  the  emo  ional  objections  shall 


we  say,  or  scientific  objections,  so-called 
to  the  ABM  system  which  have  been  ad- 
vo<mted  by  the  President,  the  actual  cost 
under  the  program  as  suggested  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated? 

I  speak  to  the  point  that,  as  of  today 
I  was  asked  on  a  television  show  what 
the  cost  would  be  and  I  stated  that  most 
of  the  scientists  and  most  of  the  object- 
ors and  even  those  who  violently  object 
to  the  ABM  system  &s  proposed  by  the 
President,  all  seem  to  recommend  that 
research  and   development  continue    I 
further  pointed  out  that  the  only  differ- 
ence in  cost  between  continuing  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  research  and  development 
and  the  cost  of  deployment,  would  be  a 
matter  of  less  than  $400  mUllon.  Is  that 
not  correct,  I  ask  the  Senator' 
^^'^^■^^'^ATER.    The   Senator   Is 
^r^^J^'JL^^  approaches  it  from  one 
side,  but  if  we  go  in  the  other  direction 
it  would  be  $750  mUllon.  The  present 
Safeguard  system  will  cost  50  percent  of 
what  the  thin  system  proposed  by  former 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson  would  cost 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
m  the  event  the  President  of  the  United 
states,  in  the  upcoming  arm  talks  with 
the  Sovets,  meets  with  success,  this  pro- 
gram can  be  stopped  at  any  time' 
Mr.  GOLDWATER   Yes 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  it  not  also  pro- 
vide, even  if  we  continued  that  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  that  the  commitment 
would  be  reassessed  and  long  looks  and 
careful  study  made  to  decide  whether 
to  continue,  to  improve,  or  to  go  in  a 
different  direction? 
^^^^^^'^ATER.  Under  Secretary 

?h  ^i^^-^^^'^'  ^^  programs  such  as 
the  ^M  will  be  looked  on  in  the  manner 
the  Senator  from  California  has  de- 
scribed. 

The  present  Safeguard  system  today 
is  a  research  and  development  type  of 
program.  I  will  not  stand  here  and  cate- 
«°7}^^]yj^^  that  the  Safeguard  system 
will  be  the  one  that  we  will  ultimately  de- 
ploy in  1975  or  1976;  but  if  it  is  stopped 
now,  as  some  Senators  would  like  to  have 
done  If  we  stop  research  and  develop- 
ment, then  I  think  the  answer  would  be 
the  one  which  Dr.  Foster  gave  me  to  my 
qu^tion  to  him,  "What  would  we  do  in 
1975  if  we  suddenly  discovered  that  we 
had  to  have  an  ABM  system  without 
these  5  or  6  years  of  research  and  devel- 
opment?" I  asked  him,  further,  how  long 
It  would  take  him  to  put  one  together 

He  replied.  "I  would  guess  5  years- 
may  be  a  few  months  less,  but  the  dan- 
gerous thing  would  be,  really,  that  I 
could  not  say  it  would  work." 

As  to  those  scientists  who  have  said 
that  our  present  Safeguard  system  will 
not  work,  I  have  yet  to  hear  from  one  of 
them,  or  to  read  any  testimony  from  one 

work  "^^  ^^  ^^  *'  ^^  "°* 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  experi- 
enced scientists  do  not  seem  'to  want 
to  say  why,  but  go  off  on  some  wild  hunt 
and  say,  "It  will  not  work." 

In  my  questions,  when  I  ask  "Why 
will  it  not  work?  Why  can  we  Aot  Im- 

"Wh%  ^'•",."'^    ^"«^"    <=°'nes    back. 
What  would  you  suggest  we  do?"  They 
further  reply,  "Do  not  do  anything." 
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The  scientists  who  back  the  ABM  sys- 
tem are  equally  as  eminent,  and  no  more 
numerous,  but  they  will  give  detailed 
information  as  to  why  they  think  It  wUl 
work,  and  why  it  is  a  good  carryon 
until  we  finally  get  something  we  can 
depend  upon. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  spend  some  time  the  other  evening 
with  Dr.  Teller,  whose  reputation  back- 
ground, and  excellent  accomplishments 
are  above  question.  Dr.  Teller,  in  answer 
to  a  question  I  made  to  him,  replied  verv 
simply  "This  is  the  best  possible  system 
avaUable  at  the  moment  and  unless  we 
deploy  and  build  a  prototype  we  will 
never  be  able  completely  to  finish  the 
research  and  development." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  Russians 
had  had  the  experience  of  deployment 
for  some  years,  and  In  this  area  they  are 
far  ahead  of  us.  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  that,  under  the  con- 
ditions existing,  this  Is  no  time  to  send 
the  President  to  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness.  That  has  never  worked 
I  think  we  should  do  everything  possible 
to  give  him  all  the  strength  we  can  be- 
fore he  goes  to  negotiate. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Sending  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  of  his  representatives  to 
neRotlate  from  a  position  of  weakness 
IS    ike  calling  a  card  player  who  has  a 
full  house  or  four  aces.  One  Is  not  par- 
ticularly   ntelllgent  when  he  does  that. 
This  whole  problem  is  going  to  be  de- 
veloped on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as 
we  go  along.  I  look  forward  to  speaking 
on  It  when  the  occasion  arises 

It  is  strange  that  the  very  scientists 
^r  ft°'^*  Members  of  this  body  who  were 
S  fh.  7mi  ^^"  "^^^^y  ^'^  ""'^  opposed 

^iinHcf  ®^n°"f  °'  ^^^  ^^"^  ^e««0"S  the 

S^r?",  ^^''^  ^  *^*^  *^  ''^"ot  be 
tested.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  voted 

against  the  Test  Ban  Treaty.  We  did  not 

have  the  experience  which  the  Russians 

Trffi,  ?  ^»^^^  ""^^  ^^^^  megaton  tests 
in  the  air.  Some  persons,  including  Pro- 
fessor Wlesner  and  the  rest  of  them,  have 
opposed  anything  that  would  Improve 
this  country's  military  posture 

T^r^-  M^f  ^-  I  have  been  "told  that 
Professor  Wlesner,  who  has  been  ereatlv 
publicized-l  have  not  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him,  but  I  have  been  told 
this— opposed  the  B-52,  the  B-58,  the 
Atlas  mIssUe.  the  Titan  missile,  the  nu- 
clear submarine,  the  Poseidon  submarine. 
That  would  seem  to  Indicate  he  is  a 
believer  in  unilateral  disarmament 

n„hn^'"i^r^^  ^°  "°'  '^^"^  the  American 
public  believes,  at  this  particular  time  In 
S^tf'J-  that  this  is  the  time  for  the 
United  States  to  be  unilaterally  disarmed 
I  opposed  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
because  I  thought  It  was  no  treaty;  that 

m.THno  ?°vP^^"^  ^'^""^  °^  Paper-the  same 
Im^  ?  .^,^^^  watehed  for  30  years.  Let 
America  take  the  flrst  step,  and  then  hope 
that  Russia  will  fall  in  llne-which  never 
happens.  We  take  one  step  backward,  and 
they  take  two  steps  in  our  direction  It 
seems.  At  the  end  of  the  vote  on  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  I  recall  that  one 
Senator  said  he  hoped  that  that  vote 

7Zut^^^?^!^XV^^  President  what  the 
feeling  of  this  Chamber  was  with  regard 
to  the  ABM.  I  thought  at  that  time  that 
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those  two  matters  were  not  connected, 
but  I  have  thought  about  his  statement 
at  great  length  since.  I  am  afraid  that 
what  he  was  talking  about  was  disarma- 
ment. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
agrees  with  me  that  if  those  people  want 
to  talk  disarmament,  they  will  talk  dis- 
armament on  solid,  honest  facts,  not  on 
devious  assumptions  which  one  day  may 
confront  this  country  in  a  situation  in 
which  we  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  any 
nation  which  might  decide  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment or  the  destruction  of  our  system. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yleldinig. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  go  back,  so  we 
can  get  into  the  context  again,  there  is 
no  telling  how  long  it  may  take  to  over- 
come civilian  decisions  which  canceled 
out  major  weapons  systems  programs  at 
a  cost  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Let  me  run  down  just  a  few  of  these 
programs  I  have  mentioned,  suid  at  a 
later  date  we  will  debate  them  further: 

The  Skybolt  program  was  canceled  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  December  of 

1962  after  an  expenditure  of  $414,750,- 
000 — a  decision,  I  may  say,  that  was  very 
influential  in  causing  the  Royal  Air 
Force  almost  to  disintegrate.  Many  of 
their  programs  were  canceled  as  a  result. 

The  Dyna-Soar  program  was  canceled 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  December 

1963  after  an  expenditure  of  $409,828,000. 
The  B-70  program  was  terminated  as 

a  weapKjns  systems  development  in  1961 
after  an  expenditure  of  $1,468,100,000. 

The  mobile  midrange  ballistic  mis- 
sile— MMRBM — program  was  canceled 
in  August  1964  because  of  insufficient 
funds  to  proceed  with  development.  That 
was  after  a  total  of  $64,700,000  had  been 
expended. 

The  F12  program  was  terminated  in 
January  1968  after  the  expenditure  of 
$303,000,000. 

I  may  inject  that  the  F12  was  the  only 
fighter  interceptor  we  had  In  the  pro- 
gram— we  do  not  have  it  yet  today ;  they 
are  all  in  mothballs — that  was  a  mach  3 
aircraft.  The  Russians  have  at  least  two 
in  their  inventory  in  the  mach  3  class. 
The  closest  we  can  get  to  it  is  about 
mach  2.3,  and  that  is  pushing  the  state 
of  the  art  considerably. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  expenditures  which  went  for  nothing 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  under  the 
policies  of  the  previous  administration. 
I  can  only  ask  Senators  to  allow  for  In- 
flation and  try  to  imagine  how  much  it 
would  cost  us  to  resume  any  of  these 
canceled  systems  should  world  situations 
make  that  necessary. 

Who  was  responsible  for  these  deci- 
sions? Not  the  man  in  uniform — and  I 
am  not  saying  that  the  man  in  luuform 
should  be  responsible  or  have  the  re- 
sponsibility. We  have  the  constitutional 
concept  of  the  civilian  man  being  over 
the  military  man.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  keep  that  constitutional  authority 
that  way,  and  we  should  not  disturb  It. 
But  the  man  in  uniform.  I  believe,  has  a 
more  sacred  feeling  as  to  what  happens 
than  many  of  our  people  who  wear 
civilian  clothes. 


This  morning  I  asked  Mr.  Whittaker, 
whose  nomination  was  being  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
who  has  this  responsibility.  He  was  not 
able  to  give  the  answer,  because  he  has 
not  served  there.  He  said  he  would  sub- 
mit a  paper  illustrating  where  the  re- 
sponsibility was.  I  can  only  reach  the 
conclusion,  prior  to  receiving  the  paper, 
that  it  is  a  civilian  responsibility,  and 
not  a  military  one. 

I  may  be  criticized  for  defending  the 
man  in  the  military,  the  man  in  uniform, 
but  I  shall  continue  to  do  it  because  we 
have  trained  him.  we  have  encouraged 
him  to  go  to  school,  and  we  have  hired 
him,  because  of  his  know-how,  to  do  a 
certain  job.  I  know  of  no  training  course 
that  prepares  one  to  be  a  Senator,  but 
I  know  there  are  many  training  courses 
for  those  in  our  military  esteblishment, 
and  I  would  rather  abide  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  military,  mixed  with  civilian 
ideas,  than  depend  entirely  upon  the 
civilians. 

I  can  only  tell  Senators  that  when  they 
add  these  kinds  of  decisions  to  the  multi- 
billion  dollar  disaster  which  McNamara's 
TFX  war  plane  program  cost,  they  begin 
to  get  some  idea  of  how  costly  the  last 
decade  has  been.  And  this,  of  couise. 
does  not  include  the  items  like  bungling 
on  the  M16  rifle  contract  and  the  pour- 
ing of  more  than  $200,000,000  into  a 
conventional  aircraft  carrier — the  John 
F.  Kennedy — in  an  age  of  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carriers.  Nor  does  it 
take  in  such  items  as  the  civilian  deci- 
sion to  purchase  the  "second  best"  X-22 
vertical  takeoff  and  landing  plane  from 
the  highest  bidders.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  the  past 
policies  of  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
have  saddled  this  Nation  with  a  tremen- 
dous level  of  defense  expenditures.  To- 
day all  prices  are  inflated,  and  this  ap- 
plies to  those  for  military  equipment  and 
the  machinery  for  defense. 

And  because  of  this,  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  keep  a  watehful  eye  on  defense 
contracts  is  most  important.  However, 
this  task,  I  imderstand,  is  being  grossly 
complicated  by  another  development  that 
took  place  during  the  McNamara  era,  and 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  some  of  the  details.  It  seems, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  granted  a  special  immunity 
from  an  independent  scrutiny  of  its  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  spending  during  the 
McNamara  years.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  which  has  long  been  regarded 
as  the  "congressional  watehdog"  of  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  quietly  changed 
its  approach  to  the  Pentagon's  mxilti- 
billion  dollar  contracts  3  years  ago. 

Now,  according  to  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  1,  the  GAO  no  longer  con- 
centrates on  hunting  down  overcharges 
by  arms  contractors.  It  now  leaves  this 
task  largely  to  the  Pentagon's  own  audit- 
ing arm,  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency.  I  suggest  that  the  Department  of 
Defense — especially  when  it  was  being 
operated  by  McNamara  and  his  "cost- 
defectiveness"  E>ollcy — should  be  the  last 
agency  in  the  Government  to  be  per- 
mitted to  audit  itself. 


So  we  have  a  situation  here  where  an 
arrogant  civilian  complex  operated  the 
largest  establishment  in  the  world  with- 
out the  usual  safeguard  of  an  independ- 
ent auditing.  While  I  realize  that  Gen- 
eral Accounting  officials  have  insisted 
that  it  has  not  been  completely  "de- 
fanged"  by  the  Pentagon,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  GAO's  influence  in  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  reduced  to  an 
agency  which  reviews  the  work  of  an- 
other auditing  department. 

I  believe  that  these  facts  may  shed  new 
light  on  the  whole  idea  of  what  is  behind 
the  high  cost  of  maintaining  today's  de- 
fense establishment.  The  flrst  villain  in 
this  piece  is  the  Kennedy-Johnson  in- 
flation and  the  second  is  the  faulty  plan- 
ning, the  wasteful  decisions  and  thor- 
ough-going incompetence  of  the  civilian 
complex  in  the  defense  establishment 
under  Secretary  McNamara. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  underscore  again 
my  deep  concern  over  the  irresponsibil- 
ity being  shown  by  outspoken  critics  of 
our  military  system  at  this  present  time 
in  history.  Better  authorities  than  I  have 
testifled  fully  and  in  great  detail  about 
the  tremendous  and  rising  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  all  areas  of  offensive 
and  defensive  weaponry.  Russian  ships 
are  increasing  in  number  and  extending 
the  area  under  their  operations  over 
more  and  more  of  the  earth's  ocean  sur- 
face. Her  conventional  arms.  Including 
tanks,  flghter  planes,  mobile  units,  and 
so  forth  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
With  the  help  of  the  Arab  nations,  So- 
viet arms  are  stockpiling  high  through- 
out the  tense  and  explosive  Middle  E^t. 
The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  in 
Britain,  that  independent  and  highly  au- 
thoritative watehdog  agency,  tells  a  grim 
tale  about  the  growing  deliverable  ca- 
pacity of  the  Soviet  Union's  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Russian  missile  defense 
system  has  been  abuilding  for  5  years 
and  now  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  de- 
ployment. There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Soviet  arms  as  well  as  her  intentions 
are  growing  and  menacing.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  their  activities  and  their  at- 
titudes automatically  foreclose  the  pos- 
sibility of  arms  limitation  talks  with  the 
United  States.  I  hope  they  do  not.  I  hoi>e 
we  can  negotiate  and  perhaps  come  up 
with  a  miracle — a  meaningful  arms  limi- 
tations treaty  with  the  Russians  that  in- 
corporates the  safeguard  of  effective  and 
repeated  inspection  procedures. 

However.  I  believe  we  must  face  the 
facts  that  the  chances  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  past  experience, 
are  exceedingly  slim.  Consequently,  com- 
monsense  dictates  that  we  look  to  our 
defenses  and  heed  the  advice  of  that  late, 
great  soldier  and  statesman,  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower,  and  make  sure  that 
our  strength  is  unimpaired.  Certainly, 
this  is  one  of  the  very  worst  times  In  our 
history  for  a  broad  gage,  irresponsible 
attack  on  the  very  institutions  of  our 
protection  and  security. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  feel  that  I 
must  comment  on  a  very  disturbing  item 
I  saw  in  the  newspaper  a  few  days  ago. 
It  is  about  Willy  Messerschmldt.  of  World 
War  n  fame,  whose  ME-109  set  a  world 
propeller-driven  record  in  1934  or  1935 
that  has  never  beoi  exceeded.  It  rather 
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Yet,  in  his  testimony  and  in  his  public 
statements.  McNamara  indicated  he  did  not 
Icnow  the  cost  Increases,  but  said  they  were 
what    he    considered    to    be    reasonable. 

At  the  tlipe  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee hearing  in  January,  1967,  Senator 
John  L.  McCIellan  (Dem..  Ark.)  was  aware 
that  McNamara.  former  Deputy  Defense  Sec- 
retary Cyrus  Vance  and  other  civilian  sub- 
ordinates were  Involved  In  regular  meetings 
with  General  Dynamics  officials  to  try  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  what  was  already 
being  referred  to  as  "McNamara's  multl-bll- 
Uon-dollar  blunder." 
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BOEINC  Bn>  REJECTED 

McNamara  had  overruled  the  unanimous 
recommendations  of  the  Pentagon's  top 
source  selection  board  that  had  said  the  con- 
tract should  be  awarded  to  the  Boeing  Co. 
on  the  basis  of  a  "superior"  performance  rat- 
ing and  a  price  that  was  lower  by  at  least 
$400  million. 

McCIellan.  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee  on  defense  spending, 
questioned  McNamara  extensively  over  the 
reports  that  top  Navy  officers  wanted  to  can- 
cel the  P-UIB  plane  because  of  deflclencles, 
including  the  underpowered  P-1  version  of 
the  TP-30  engine. 

Through  a  long  series  of  questions,  Mc- 
Namara indicated  a  lack  of  specific  knowl- 
edge of  the  engine  problem. 

But  the  transcripts  of  the  McNamara  con- 
ferences indicated  that  he  had  gone  over 
the  engine  problem  In  detail  and  knew  that 
the  P-1  was  not  satisfactory  and  that  an  ex- 
pensive redesign  of  the  F-lllB  would  be  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  the  new  high-powered 
P-12  engine. 

LOCKED  DOOR 

Despite  an  assertion  by  McNamara  that  he 
would  make  records  available,  the  McCIel- 
lan subcommittee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  ran  into  a  locked  door  In  efforts 
to  obtain  any  records  of  the  discussions  be- 
tween McNamara  and  his  subordinates  and 
the  General  Dynamics  officials. 

Efforts  were  unsuccessful  when  McNamara 
held  control  of  the  Pentagon.  He  contended 
the  records  were  administratively  conflden-" 
tlal.  Clark  Clifford  continued  to  bar  McClel- 
lan's  access  to  the  records  after  McNamara 
left  office. 

President  Nixon  promised  McCIellan  com- 
plete co-operation  in  completing  the  TPX  in- 
vestigation, and  Defense  Secretary  Marvin 
Laird  delivered  the  transcripts  of  McNamara's 
TPX  conferences  and  other  records. 

Congress  has  cut  the  funds  for  the  P-1 1  IB, 
the  Navy  version,  after  receiving  evidence 
that  even  after  all  of  the  work  on  a  new  en- 
gine and  expensive  design  changes  the  plane 
still  fell  far  below  specifications. 

The  PB-111,  the  bomber  version,  has  been 
cut  back  by  Laird  to  less  than  100  planes 
because  the  evidence  showed  the  plane  Is  in- 
adequate to  carry  out  the  missions  of  the 
B-52  and  the  B-58 — the  planes  it  was  sup- 
posed to  replace. 

COSTS   SKYROCKET 

The  Defense  Department  Is  still  moving 
forward  with  the  P-lllA.  the  Air  Force  ver- 
sion, despite  Inadequacies  In  performance, 
and  skyrocketing  costs,  and  a  crash  record 
that  has  been  spectacular. 

The  Air  Force  reasons  that  there  Is  no 
alternative  to  the  P-lllA  at  this  time,  and 
that  even  an  Inadequate  and  expensive  plane 
Is  better  than  no  plane.  However,  defense 
officials  are  moving  quickly  to  try  to  get  an- 
other Air  Force  plane  Into  development. 

I  Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  Apr 

13,  1969] 
A  Decade  of  Arms  Blunders — Now  They're 

AN  IsstTE  IN  ABM  Debate— PoEs  Emphasize 

Past  Failures 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 
Washington,    DC- A    decade    of    docu- 
mented cases  of  waste,  mismanagement  and 


corruption  at  the  Pentagon  is  plaguing  the 
Nixon  administration  as  it  faces  the  first 
major  political  test  on  the  Safeguard  antl- 
ballistlc  missile  ABM  program. 

While  the  United  States  has  constructed 
and  maintained  what  many  call  "the  most 
formidable  military  machine  in  history,"  the 
reports  of  Congress  have  documented  a  dec- 
ade of  multi-bilUon-dollar  blunders  that  have 
suddenly  become  the  targets  of  dozens  of 
major  political  figures. 

The  new  focus  of  attention  on  the  "mili- 
tary-industrial complex"  Is  creating  alarm  in 
the  highest  circles  in  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

At  the  White  House,  at  the  Pentagon,  and 
in  Congress  there  Is  real  concern  that  a  flam- 
ing reaction  against  instances  of  Pentagon 
blunderings  and  mismanagement  under  the 
last  two  administrations  could  create  serious 
problems  in  obtaining  public  and  congres- 
sional support  for  funds  the  administration 
feels  are  necessary  to  meet  American  military 
commitments. 

That  concern  became  alarm  In  the  last 
week,  with  the  highest  level  White  House 
and  Pentagon  personnel  giving  much  of  their 
time  to  the  Job  of  smothering  the  blaze  of 
concern  that  could  seriously  harm  President 
Nixon's  political  future. 

Republicans  fear  that  the  new  President 
could  be  the  political  fall  guy  for  past  Pen- 
tagon blunders. 

Reaction  against  the  milUtary-lndustrial 
complex  has  Included  speeches  by  such  po- 
litical flgures  as  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (Dem..  Mass.),  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  (Dem.,  Maine),  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govern  (Dem.,  S.D.)  and  former  Vice-Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey. 

The  reaction  is  growing  In  an  Inflammable 
atmosphere  of  frustration  resulting  from  the 
high  costs  and  casualties  of  the  long  and 
lnconclusi\'e  Vietnam  war  and  from  new  In- 
stances of  scandalous  military  buying  prac- 
tices. 

"A  $1 -billion  boo-boo" 
Within  the  last  few  months  there  have 
been  new  hearings  and  reports  that  have  re- 
vealed that  the  Army  made  what  Representa- 
tive Samuel  Stratton  (Dem.,  N.Y.)  called  a 
"billion-dollar  boo-boo"  in  construction  of 
the  Sheridan  tank  and  Its  Shillelagh  missile 
and  152-mm.  gun-launcher. 

The  blunder  continued  for  nearly  10  years 
with  high  ranking  army  officers  using  a 
secrecy  stamp  to  hide  their  fumbling  from 
Congress.  Correspondence  established  that 
even  when  the  lack  of  reliability  of  the  tank 
and  missile  system  were  obvious  to  a  com- 
mand using  them,  the  officers  put  the  tank 
Into  a  production  schedule  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  the  budget  cut. 

The  waste  in  this  case  has  been  estimated 
at  $1.5  billion  as  a  minimum,  with  some  say- 
ing it  could  reach  $5  billion.  The  blame  in 
this  case  Is  almost  all  with  high  Army  offi- 
cers who  continued  to  pour  funds  Into  a  pet 
project  in  the  face  of  plentiful  evidence  that 
it  was  a  failure. 

Likewise,  there  were  high  ranking  Army 
officers  at  fault  along  with  political  ap- 
pointees In  the  waste  of  more  than  $40  mil- 
lion on  contracts  for  the  M-16  rifle. 

Under  former  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara,  the  Pentagon  awarded  a  contract 
for  240,000  M-16  high-velocity  rifles  to  the 
Hydra-Matic  Division  of  General  Motors  for 
$56  million — a  full  $20  million  more  than  the 
$36  million  bid  of  the  Maremotmt  Corp.  of 
Saco,  Maine. 

Other  bungling  on  the  M-16  contract  In- 
cluded the  initial  single-source  award  to  the 
Colt  Manufacturing  Co.  that  permitted  that 
firm  to  make  profits  of  from  13.4  per  cent  to 
19.6  per  cent  on  a  negotiated  contract. 
conflict  of  interest 
A  Senata  armed  services  subcommittee  saw 
a  "confilct  of  interest"  problem  for  former 
Navy  Secretary  Fred  Korth  in  the  purchase 
of  the  X-22  vertical  take-off  and  landing 
plane  from  the  Bell  Corp.  Korth.  a  former 
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director  of  Bell,  couldn't  get  his  own  subordi- 
nates to  award  the  contract  so  he  turned 
It  over  to  his  superior.  Deputy  Defense  Sec- 
retary Roswell  Gilpatrlc. 

Gllpatrtc  then  consulted  with  Korth,  and 
made  the  decision  to  overrule  recommenda- 
tions for  Douglas  Aircraft,  according  to  the 
committee  report. 

The  result  was  that  Bell  got  the  contract 
despite  the  views  of  highest  ranking  Navy 
officers  that  Douglas  had  the  best  plane,  and 
at  a  price  that  was  at  least  $360,000  to  $1 
million  lower  than  Bell's. 

It  took  a  threat  of  public  hearings  by  Sen- 
ator John  McClellan's  (Dem.,  Ark.)  perma- 
nent investigating  subcommittee  to  stop  Air 
Force  Secretary  Harold  Brown,  one  of  the 
so-called  McNamara  Whiz  Kids,  from  award- 
ing a  S60  million  computer  contract  to  the 
high  bidder,  IBM.  AH  three  other  compet- 
ing firms.  RCA,  Honeywell  and  Burroughs — 
were  well  qualified  and  had  bid  about  half 
of  IBM's  bid  on  this  $120  million  contract. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in 
several  unanimous  reports  criticized  Mc- 
Namara for  pouring  more  than  $200  million 
Into  a  conventional  aircraft  carrier,  the  John 
P.  Kennedy,  rather  than  Into  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered carrier.  The  committee  charged  that  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  obsolete  in  a  nuclear 
age. 

tfx  controversy 

Senator  McCIellan  has  dubbed  the  TFX 
warplane  "a  multl-mtlllon-dollar  disaster." 
After  waste  of  $1  billion  or  more,  the  Navy 
version,  the  F-lllB,  was  canceled  as  too 
heavy,  too  costly  and  Inadequate  to  meet 
Navy  mission  requirements. 

The  bomber  version  Is  reported  nearly  as 
inadequate  for  its  mission,  and  it  has  been 
sharply  cut  back.  The  plane  has  only  70  per 
cent  of  the  range  of  present  B-52s  and  B-58s. 
and  failed  to  meet  the  bomb-load  perform- 
ance and  speed  criteria. 

The  Air  Force  is  going  ahead  with  pur- 
chase of  F-lllA  planes  because  there  Is  no 
alternative,  despite  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  the  plane  has  jumped  from  $2.8  million 
to  about  $10  million  each  and  does  not  meet 
original  performance  specifications. 

Also.  It  was  noted  by  such  critics  as  Sena- 
tor John  J.  Williams  (Rep..  Del.)  and  Repre- 
sentative H.  R.  Gross  (Rep.,  la.)  that  there 
were  serious  "conflicts  of  interests"  by  two 
of  McNamara's  top  subordinates — Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Gllpatric  and  Navy  Sec- 
retary Korth. 

Gllpatric.  a  former  lawyer  for  General  Dy- 
namics, took  a  full  role  In  making  the  TPX 
decisions  for  General  Dynamics. 

LOAN    TO    firm 

Korth,  former  president  of  Continental 
National  Bank  of  Port  Worth.  Tex.,  counted 
General  Dynamics  among  his  bank's  best 
customers.  Only  a  few  months  before  he  be- 
came Navy  secretary,  Korth  personally  had 
approved  a  $400,000  loan  to  General  Dy- 
namics. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington  (Dem.,  Mo.), 
originally  a  defender  of  the  TPX  contract, 
now  calls  it  a  blunder  and  declares  that  all 
versions  of  the  contract  should  be  canceled 
to  let  the  Air  Force  move  Into  a  long-sought 
Advanced  Manned  Weapons  System — a  long- 
range,  high-speed,  manned  bomber. 

Symington,  a  former  secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  has  become  a  strong  critic  of  a  whole 
range  of  past  decisions.  He  told  the  Senate 
that  the  U.S.  has  spent  over  $23  billion  on 
missile  systems  deployed  and  then  aban- 
doned. 

Senator  William  Proxmlre  (Dem.,  Wis.)  has 
been  critical  of  the  cost  overruns  of  about 
$2  million  on  the  C-5A,  the  world's  largest 
aircraft.  That  contract  was  a  McNamara 
decision. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  that  there  have  been  studies  of  13 
major  aircraft  and  missile  programs  that 
show  "only  four  programs,  totaling  $5  billion. 


could  be  relied  upon  to  perform  at  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  their  specifications." 

"Five,  costing  $13  billion,  failed  25  per  cent 
more  often  than  promised,"  Kennedy  told  the 
Detroit  Economic  Club  last  week.  "Two,  cost- 
ing $10  billion,  were  dropped  within  three 
years  because  of  low  reliability;  and  two, 
after  an  outlay  of  $2  billion,  were  dropped 
outright  because  they  performed  so  Ineffec- 
tively. 

"This  same  study  revealed  that  complex 
electronic  systems  generally  cost  200  to  300 
per  cent  more  than  the  Pentagon  predicts, 
and  are  generally  delivered  to  the  military 
two  years  later  than  promised,"  Kennedy 
said. 

cities  need  aid 

Kennedy  contrasted  the  waste  at  the  Pen- 
tagon with  the  need  for  more  billions  for 
the  poverty  areas  in  American  cities,  and  he 
pictured  the  "Safegtiard"  ABM  as  likely  to 
be  more  of  the  same  waste. 

President  Nixon  and  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  Laird  are  concerned  that  they  may 
appear  to  be  defenders  of  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex  with  all  of  Its  worst  im- 
plications of  favoritism  and  impropriety. 

The  critics  of  Mr.  Nixon's  ABM  decision 
lean  heavily  upon  quotations  from  the  late 
General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  warning  that 
"We  must  guard  against  the  acquisition  of 
unwarranted  Influence,  whether  sought  or 
unsought,  by  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex." 

White  House  officials  say  that  those  push- 
ing for  sharp  cuts  In  the  military  budget 
seldom  note  that.  In  the  same  speech.  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  also  said:  "Our  arms  must  be 
mighty,  ready  for  instant  action  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction." 

One  high  ranking  military  officer  said  last 
week  that  "The  critics  from  the  scientific  and 
academic  field  seldom  note  that  the  Elsen- 
hower warning  on  the  military-industrial 
complex  was  coupled  with  a  warning  against 
becoming  the  captive  of  a  scientific-tech- 
nological elite.'  " 

These  will  be  points  that  President  Nixon 
and  Defense  Secretary  Laird  will  stress  as  they 
campaign  actively  In  the  next  few  weeks  for 
the  $800  million  In  ABM  funds  they  will 
need  for  next  fiscal  year  as  a  part  of  the 
$7  billion  ABM  program  planned. 

NO  SCHEDULE 

White  House  Press  Secretary  Ronald  Zlegler 
would  give  no  schedule  on  President  Nixon's 
campaign  for  the  ABM  nor  for  the  $77  billion 
defense  budget. 

Laird  also  plans  a  major  presentation  be- 
fore the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors (A.S.N.E.)    late  this  week. 

From  the  administration  as  well  as  from 
the  Republicans  in  Congress  there  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  strong  effort  to  point  up  that 
the  series  of  scandals  Involving  waste  and 
corruption  flow  from  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations. 

Also,  some  special  attention  Is  expected  to 
be  given  to  Gllpatric,  whose  activities  for 
General  Dynamics  and  whose  role  In  the  TTX 
contract  represent  one  of  the  dcx:umented 
problems  of  the  "military-industrial  com- 
plex." 

He  has  turned  up  as  a  member  of  Ken- 
nedy's Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  New  Yorkers 
Against  ABM.  This  Is  regarded  by  the  Nixon 
administration  as  a  fortimate  occurrence 
since  it  presents  the  possibility  for  dramat- 
ically planting  the  "military- Industrial  com- 
plex" label  on  one  of  those  closest  to  a  man 
they  regard  as  the  most  likely  Democratic 
candidate  In  1972. 

In  the  fight  over  the  ABM  and  the  defense 
budget,  the  Nixon  administration  will  be 
supported  by  such  influential  Senate  Demo- 
crats as  Richard  Russell  (Dem.,  Ga.),  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. McCIellan,  and  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Dem., 
Wash.),  a  high-ranking  member  of  the  Sen- 


ate Armed  Services  Committee  as  well  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  seeking  to 
keep  the  ABM  and  defense  appropriations 
fights  away  from  the  past  problems  of  waste, 
mismanagement  and  corruption  In  the  last 
decade,  and  place  the  blame  for  those  scan- 
dals on  McNamara  or  the  military  or  civilian 
subordinates  who  made  the  decisions. 

•If  the  ABM  fight  Is  settled  on  ite  merlta, 
I  am  sure  the  President  can  convince  the 
people  that  this  Is  only  an  advanced  research 
and  development  project  and  It  Is  the  mini- 
mum we  can  do  in  the  light  of  the  Soviet's 
SS-9,"  a  White  House  aide  said  last  week. 

MILLER'S  view 

Senator  Jack  Miller  (Rep.,  la.)  salth  he  is 
hopeful  that  the  discussions  of  defense 
spending  and  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex "will  be  kept  In  perspective." 

Miller  declared  that  we  need  a  great  in- 
dustrial complex  to  build  today's  weapons, 
and  we  need  a  well  trained  military  corps  to 
use  them. 

"The  real  point  of  concern  Is  that  this 
power  be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
our  security  requirements  without  allowing 
it  to  lead  to  excesses  and  abuses — well- 
intentioned  or  otherwise — which  Jeopardize 
our  society,"  he  said. 

He  declared  that  much  of  the  problem 
arises  because  "those  with  little  or  no  ex- 
perience with  the  military  are  often  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  immensity  of  our  require- 
ments as  to  feel  helpless." 

Miller  s.ild  the  U  S  cannot  expect  all  right 
decisions  by  the  military  or  civilian  leaders 
In  the  Pentagon  In  dealing  with  highly  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems.  But  he  noted 
that  Congress  has  provided  a  continuing  re- 
view, has  focused  attention  on  the  major 
blunders  of  the  past,  and  has  forced  the  De- 
fense Department  to  correct  some  wrong 
decisions. 

Representative  Gross  declared  that  "there 
are  dangers  Inherent  in  having  high  ranking 
military  officers  being  recruited  for  defense 
Industry,  and  in  having  executives  of  de- 
fense industries  working  at  the  Pentagon. 

"Congressional  committees  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  must  be  constantly 
alert  to  the  possible  conflicts  of  Interest.  A 
few  prosecutions  by  the  Justice  Department 
would  straighten  out  much  of  the  outright 
dishonesty  in  this  area,"  Gross  said. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROBLEMS  FACING   THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  in  the  Chamber 
earlier  today  when  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  'Mr.  Aiken)  spoke  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam;  but  I  do  want  to  add 
my  commendation  to  what  has  already 
been  said  about  this  important  speech 
by  the  senior  Republican  Member  of  this 
body,  a  man  who  has  spoken  thought- 
fully and  I  think  wisely  on  the  issue  of 
Vietnam  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  especially  endorse  the  Senator's  con- 
clusion, which  I  read  on  page  10  of  his 
prepared  text : 

So  it  Is  my  belief  that  the  United  States 
would  do  well   to  advise   the  South  Viet- 
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iULm«ae  goTenun««t  InunwUately  of  our  In- 

t«ntlon«  and  theft  start  an  orderly  with- 
drawal Of  our  military  personnel,  turning 
that  country  and  Uhat  war  back  to  Its  right- 
ful owners. 

It  has  seemed  |o  me  for  many  montlis 
that  this  is  the  proper  course  for  the 
United  States  to  follow,  and  I  hope  that 
this  recommendation  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  be  given  the  most 
careful  possible  consideration  by  our 
policymakers — thp  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  tl^e  Department  of  De- 
s — who  are  forming 
1th  reference  to  South- 


fense,    and    oth 
American  policy 
east  Asia 

I  think  it  is  f 
moves  along,  the 


sr  to  say  that  as  time 
b  will  be  increasing  in- 
sistence on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  that,  at  Icpig  last,  we  bring  this 
war  to  an  end.  It  has  been  more  than 
a  year  since  former  President  Johnson 
made  a  statement,  on  March  31,  1968, 
indicating  that  ha  would  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  reelection,  was  devoting  his  full 
effort  to  brlnglngl  the  war  to  an  early 
conelusloo.  and  tiat  we  were  changing 
the  mllltBry  conduct  of  the  war  toward 
that  end.  j 

Since  that  tin^e  more  than  12.000 
young  Americans  have  died.  And  I  think 
that  what  is  aheadi  are  continued  casual- 
ties with  no  apparent  improvement  in 
our  position  or  Irt  the  position  of  the 
government  of  Soiith  Vietnam. 

I  welcome  the  thoughtful  recommen- 
dation of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AncxN)  and  ihe  statements  of  the 
other  Senators  whb  have  spoken  today. 
I  expect  to  read  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  tomorrow.  ' 

Apropos  what  I  said  of  the  growing 
urgency  In  the  country  about  bringing 
the  war  to  an  end  I  think  it  is  highly 
significant  that  a]  few  days  ago  some 
250  college  studen*  presidents  and  edi- 
tors across  the  couitry  took  what  would 
seem  to   be  an  extreme  and  dramatic 
step   when   they   ahnounced   that   they 
could  not  be  true  td  conscience  and  par- 
ticipate In  the  war.  il  think  that  is  a  far- 
reaching  step.  Without  trying  to  advise 
any  young  man  fa<ied  with  the  problem 
of  participating  in  the  war  or  suffering 
the  legal  consequeoces,  one  cannot  es- 
cape an  admiration  for  the  courage  of 
these   young   men  |who   are   willing   to 
jeopardize  their  carfeers  and  undergo  the 
criticism  they  will  undoubtedly  receive 
in  some  quarters  for  the  action  they 
have  taken.  j 

Mr.  President,  It  i&s  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  have  a  |  delegation  of  these 
young  men  call  at  itiy  office  yesterday  I 
was  most  impressed  with  their  thought- 
fulness  and  their  gtoulne  love  for  their 
country.  It  is  becauie  of  the  high  Ideals 
and  hopes  they  hbld  for  the  United 
States  and  their  beliefs  in  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  our  country  that 
they  have  placed  tl^eir  convictions  and 
consciences  above  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  mistaken  course  our  country  is 
following  in  Southeast  Asia. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  250  coUege  student 
presidents  and  editors  including  a  letter 
they  sent  to  President  Nixon  and  the 
names  and  colleges  of  the  yoimg  men 
involved.  I  urge  all  Senators  who  have 
not  yet  read  the  statement  to  read  it  in 
full. 

I  include  the  names  of  the  young  men 
and  three  coeds  who  accompanied  them 
who  visited  with  me  in  my  office  yester- 
day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
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Studq*ts  Who   Vismro  OfncE  of  Senator 
Geobge  McGovern 
Roger  Black,  University  of  Chicago 
Wayne  Hurder,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mark  Under,  Macalester  CoUege. 

Jerry  Fleischer,  University  of  Maryland 

David  R.  Hawk,  staff  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association. 

CUnton  E.  Deveaux,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo. 

PauU  Katz. 

Jane  Llpman. 

Ann  Rice. 


I  commend  them  ;  or  having  the  cour- 
age of  their  convictli  >ns  and  the  willing- 
ness to  follow  their  consciences  no  mat 
ter  what  the  personid  cost  to  them 

I  think  this  is  in  the  best  tradition 
of  true  patriotism  and  true  Ameri- 
canism. 


Washington,  D.C., 

„        „  April  18,  1969. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Mb.   President;    In  December.   1B66 
100  of  our  predecessors  as  student  body  pres- 
idents and  college  newspaper  editors  wrote  to 
President  Johnson   to  raise  questions  then 
troubling  the  student  community  about  the 
course  of  United  States  policy  m  Vietnam 
They  attempted  to  Inform  the  President  that 
the  rising  confusion  about  national  purpose 
(In  Southeast  Asia  oould)    undermine  mu- 
tual trust  and  respect  among  our  people" 
In    1967,   200  student   body  presidents   and 
editors  again  tried  to  report  to  the  President 
the  seriousness  of  the  pervasive  deterioration 
of  youth's  trust  in  our  nation's  leaders— a 
mistrust  that  was  hardening  into  ■'cynicism 
about  the   meaning  of  pronouncements   by 
high  pubUc  officials,  about  American  motives 
In  foreign  affairs,  and  even  about  the  na- 
tional purpose." 

These  students  felt  that  our  government, 
once  made  aware  of  this  widespread  loss  of 
confidence,  would  surely  make  an  effort  to 
regain  the  loyalty  of  the  generaUon  which 
you  described  in  your  Inaugural  as  "better 
educated,  more  committed,  more  passionately 
driven  by  conscience  than  any  other  genera- 
tion m  our  history."  Our  predecessors  recoe- 
mzed  that  a  candid  dialogue  or  forthright 
statement  of  administration  objectives  alone 
may  not  have  lessened  their  fears  that 
United  States  policy  In  Vietnam  was  mis- 
taken. However,  it  may  have  averted  the 
discord  that  resulted  from  a  breakdown  In 
conununlcatlon  and  trust 

Many  of  us  were  cauOoualy  heartened  by 
the  tone  established  In  your  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress when  you  restated  your  confidence  and 
hope  In  America's  youth,  and  with  consider- 
able emphasis  asked  the  nation  for  a  re- 
sumption of  reasonable  and  rational  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  we  urgenUy  write  to  you 
now.  after  several  months  of  your  term  In 
office,  to  advise  you  that  many  of  the  basic 
questions  students  and  other  concerned 
Americans  have  raised  about  our  purposes 
In  Vietnam  remain  unanswered.  We  can  re- 
port to  you  that  few  students  see  much  rea- 
son for  continued  military  action  In  Viet- 
nam. We  are  concerned  that,  unless  visible 
progress  toward  peace  U  evident,  the  war 
policies  you  Inherited  will  become  identified 


with  your  admlnlstraUon.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  formation  of  new  policies  deaUng 
with  the  hard  issues  of  your  administration's 
obJecUves  in  Vietnam  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  reassuring  the  student  community 
that  our  government  Is  no  longer  bound  by 
the  tragic  policies  and  mistaken  assumptions 
of  the  past.  The  withdrawal  of  a  sulwtantlal 
number  of  American  troops  from  Vietnam 
would  reassure  us  that  your  commitment  to 
peace,  enunciated  in  your  Inaugural  Address, 
and  again  restated  In  your  April  14th  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  Is  being  carried  out. 

In  our  predecessors'  letter  to  President 
Johnson,  it  was  stated  that : 

"A  great  many  of  those  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  military  duty  And  It  hard  to 
square  performance  of  that  duty  with  con- 
cepts of  personal  Integrity  and  conscience. 
Even  more  are  torn  by  reluctance  to  partici- 
pate In  a  war  whose  toll  in  property  and  life 
keeps  escalating,  but  about  whose  purposes 
and  value  to  the  United  States  they  remain 
unclear." 

Mr.  President,  we  now  must  nimiber  our- 
selves among  those  students  who  cannot  at 
this  time  square  military  duty  with  Integrity 
and  conscience.  The  urgency  of  this  matter 
requires  that  we  take  our  case  to  you  and 
to  the  American  public.  Tuesday  we  will  come 
to  Washington  to  make  public  the  enclosed 
statement  on  the  war  and  the  draft  which 
has  now  been  signed  by  over  250  of  our  fel- 
low student  body  presidents  and  editors. 

We  share  your  opinion  that  the  arbitrary 
and  Inequitable  draft  system  Is  not  consistent 
with  our  whole  concept  of  Uberty,  Justice  and 
equaUty  under  law.  We  are  further  convinced 
that  the  threat  of  being  conscripted  to  fight 
in  a  war  so  many  Americans  do  not  believe 
In  Is  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  alienation 
felt  by  many  of  our  contemporaries.  Since 
conscription  forces  men  to  relate  personally 
to  participation  in  the  war.  issues  of  con- 
science. Individual  liberty,  and  constitutional 
rights,  as  well  as  efficient  manpower  procure- 
ment, are  bound  up  vrtth  Selective  Service 
matters. 

We  woiUd  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  more  fuUy  our  concerns  and 
questions  about  forthcoming  changes  In  our 
nation's  Vietnam  and  draft  policies— both 
matters  so  close  to  the  lives  of  America's 
young  men.  While  recognizing  the  pressures 
Of  your  office  and  the  demands  upon  your 
schedule,  we  feel  that  It  Is  now  both  Imt^ra- 
tlve  and  appropriate  that  a  reasoned  dialogue 
be^n  between  our  country's  elected  leaders 
and  Its  young  critics.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the 
l^^,  °^  ^^^"^  aiid  listening  to  American 
youth  is  a  high  priority  In  your  administra- 
tion. We  would  be  glad  to  return  with  a  num- 
ber of  our  fellow  signers  to  meet  with  you  In 
the  near  future  at  a  time  of  your  con- 
venience. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration 
Respectfully  yours, 

OlenBrunman,"  Queens  College;  Jerry 
nelscher.  University  of  Maryland! 
Roger  Black,  University  of  Chicago- 
CTiester  Gerlach,  St.  Norbert  College 
Wise:  Charles  Hicks,  Syracuse  Unlver- 
w!iw^*^*  Hurder.  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  HIU:  Dick 
?fJ^'  ^Pj^'^'lty  Of  Oregon:  Mark 
Llnder,  Macalester  CoUege.  Minn; 
Malcolm  Parker,  Muhlenberg  CoUeee 
Pennsylvania.  ' 

min^'Z^''  """^P^"  °'  ^^^^  attached  state- 
widely  held  by  persons  In  elected  offices  and 
positions  of  responalbUlty  on  our  campuses 
By  Its  nature,  the  poelUon  statement  can  be 
signed  only  in  an  Individual  capacity  The 
signers  represent  no  InsUtutlon  or  organiza- 
tion. Affiliation  Is  for  Identification  only  We 
have  asked  David  Hawk  of  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  National  Student  Association,  at  2115 
S  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20008.  to  co- 
ordinate our  efforts.  Please  direct  any  re- 
sponse through  Mr.  Hawk  at  this  address  ) 
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Text  of  Student  Body  Presidents'  and  Col- 
lege  Newspapers   Editors'   Statement   on 
THE  War  in  Vietnam  and  the  Draft 
Students    have,    for    a    long    time,    made 
known  their  desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 
The  present  negotiations,  however,  are  not 
an  end  in  themselves,  but  rather,  the  means 
to  a  complete  cease-fire  and  American  extri- 
cation. And  imtU  that  ceasefire  Is  reached,  or 
until  the  Selective  Service  System  Is  con- 
structively altered,  young  men  who  oppose 
this  war  will  continue  to  face  the  momentous 
decision  of  how  to  respond  to  the  draft. 

In  December  of  1966,  our  predecessors  as 
student  body  presidents  and  editors.  In  a 
letter  to  President  Johnson,  warned  that  "a 
great  many  of  tliose  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  military  duty  find  It  hard  to  square  per- 
formance of  the  duty  with  concepts  of  per- 
sonal Integrity  and  conscience." 

Many  of  the  draft  age  have  raised  this 
issue.  In  the  spring  of  1967,  over  1000  semi- 
narians wrote  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  suggesting  the  recognition  of  con- 
scientious objection  to  particular  wars  as  a 
way  of  "easing  the  coming  confrontation  be- 
tween the  demands  of  law  and  those  whose 
conscience  will  not  permit  them  to  fight  In 
Vietnam."  In  June  of  1967,  our  predecessors 
submitted,  along  with  a  second  letter  to  the 
President,  a  petition  signed  by  over  10,000 
draft  eligible  students  from  nine  campuses, 
calling  for  alternative  service  for  those  who 
cannot  fight  In  Vietnam.  There  have  been 
many  other  similar  attempts  to  Influence 
Congress  and  the  Administration.  Nonethe- 
less, despite  all  our  efforts,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  has  remained  impervious  to  con- 
structive change.  Presently,  thousands  of  fel- 
low students  face  the  probability  of  Imme- 
diate Induction  into  the  armed  forces. 

Most  of  us  have  worked  In  electoral  politics 
and  through  other  channels  to  change  the 
course  of  America's  foreign  policy  and  to  re- 
move the  Inequities  of  the  draft  system.  We 
will  continue  to  work  in  these  ways,  but  the 
possible  results  of  these  efforts  will  come  too 
late  for  those  whose  deferments  will  soon  ex- 
pire. We  must  make  an  agonizing  choice:  to 
accept  Induction  Into  the  armed^orces, 
which  we  feel  woiild  be  Irresponsible  To  our- 
selves, our  country,  and  our  fellow  man;  or 
to  refuse  Induction,  which  Is  contrary  to  our 
respect  for  law  and  Involves  Injury  to  our 
personal  lives  and  careers. 

Left  without  a  third  alternative,  we  wlU 
act  according  to  our  conscience.  Along  with 
thousands  of  our  fellow  students,  we  campus 
leaders  cannot  participate  In  a  war  which 
we  believe  to  be  Immoral  and  unjust.  Al- 
though this,  for  each  of  us,  la  an  Intensely 
personal  decision,  we  publicly  and  collec- 
tively express  our  Intention  to  refuse  Induc- 
tion and  to  aid  and  support  those  who  de- 
cide to  refuse.  We  will  not  serve  In  the 
military  as  long  as  the  war  In  Vietnam  con- 
tinues. 

Signatttre  List 

Garry  Abrams,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Berea  College  (Ky.). 

Ira  R.  AUen,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
University  of  Maryland. 

Robert  J.  Anderson.  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. Hampton  Institute  (Va.). 

Robert  H.  Audette,  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, Pltchburg  State  CoUege  (Mass.). 

Douglas  Babb.  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
Portland  State  CoUege  (Oreg.). 

Qary  W.  BsJcer,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
Highland  Park  CoUege  (Mich) . 

RusseU  Bass,  Student  Body  President,  San 
Francisco  State  CoUege  (Calif.). 

Wayne  Bayer,  Student  Body  President, 
SUNT  at  Cortland  (N.Y.). 

Joseph  Bell,  Student  Body  President.  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada. 

Arthur  J.  Belleville,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper, Merrimack  CoUege    (Maaa.). 


Alfred  O.  Berg,  Student  Body  President, 
Tabor  College  (Kans.) . 

Konstantln  Berlandt,  Eklltor,  campus 
newspaper.  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

Paul  Bermanzohn,  Student  Body  President, 
City  College  of  New  York. 

Joseph  Bernlck,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper, Moorhead  State  College    (Minn.). 

Ed  Berry,  Student  Body  President,  Mary- 
knoll  College  (HI.) 

Peter  Beusan.  Student  Body  President. 
Augrustana  College  (111.). 

David  Black,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Oakland  University  (Mich). 

Roger  Black,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
University  of  Chicago  (111.). 

Wayne  Blodgett,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper, SUNY  at  Stony  Brook  (N.Y.) . 

Marshall  Bloom.  Editor,  campus  newspap>er, 
Amherst  College  (Mass.). 

Tim  Boal,  Editor,  campus  newspaper,  Olivet 
College  (Mich.). 

Noel  Bourasaw,  Student  Body  President. 
Western  Washington  State  College. 

Wayne  Brass,  Eklltor.  campus  newspaper. 
Lakeland  College  (Wis.). 

Michael  Bratman.  Student  Body  President. 
Haverford  College  (Pa.). 

Terence  M.  Brennan,  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent. Sonoma  State  College    (Calif.). 

John  WllUam  BresUn,  Editor,  campus 
newspaper,  St.  Michael's  College  (Vt.). 

George  B.  Brewster,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper.  Bard   College    (N.Y.). 

James  Broadus.  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. Oberlln  College   (Ohio). 

Terrence  Brown.  Student  Body  President, 
Kalamazoo  College  (Mich.). 

Glen  Brunman,  Student  Body  President, 
Queens  College  (N.Y.) . 

James  Buckley,  Student  Body  President, 
Cardinal  Glennon  College  (Mo.). 

Jan  C.  Burda,  Student  Body  President, 
University  of  (3orpus  Chrlstl  (Texas). 

Robert  Burton.  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
University  of  New  Mexico. 

Joseph  Bute,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Lewis  College  (111.). 

Edward  P.  Butler,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. University  of  Hartford   (Conn.). 

Franc  Cagglano,  Student  Body  President, 
Staten  Island  Community  College   (N.Y.). 

B.  F.  Camber,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
Wofford  CoUege  (S.C). 

Klmo  Campbell,  Eklltor.  campus  newspaper. 
College  of  Marin  (Calif.) . 

Robert  Carnevale,  Moderator,  Greatwood 
Campus.  Goddard  College  (Vt.) . 

Kevin  Carvell,  Eklltor,  campus  newspaper, 
North  Dakota  State  University. 

WilUam  D.  Casey.  Eklltor,  campus  news- 
paper. Southwestern  at  Memphis  (Tenn.). 

Charles  R.  Chambels,  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, Hardln-Slmmons  University  (Texas). 

David  Chambers,  Student  Body  President, 
Lawrence  College  ( Wise. ) . 

Michael  Chambers.  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent. Coppln  State  CoUege  (Md.) . 

Larry  Chllnlck,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Thomas  James  Coates,  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, San  Luis  Rey  College  (Calif.). 

David  S.  Cohen,  Eklltor,  campus  newspaper. 
Parsons  College  (Iowa) . 

Steve  Cohen.  Student  Body  President,  Am- 
herst College  (Mass.). 

Prance  H.  Conroy.  Editor,  campus  news- 
pajjer,  Haverford  College  (Pa.) 

Donald  Cornwell,  Student  Body  President. 
Occidental  College  (Calif.) 

Ken  Costa,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
College  of  San  Mateo  (Calif.) . 

Martin  J.  Costello.  Student  Body  President, 
College  of  St.  Thomas  (Minn. ) . 

Gregory  B.  Craig,  Student  Body  President, 
Harvard  CoUege  (Mass.) . 

Tito  Craig,  Student  Body  President.  Am- 
herst CoUege  (Mass.). 


Edmund  T.  Crowley,  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, St.  Anselm's  College  (NY). 

George  Curry,  Student  Body  President, 
Knoxvllle  College  (Tenn. ) . 

Glenn  Craig  Davis,  Student  Body  President. 
Reed  CoUege  (Orgeon). 

John  Day.  Editor,  campus  newspaper.  Port- 
land State  College  ( Oregon ) . 

Nick  DeMartlno.  Editor,  campus  newspa- 
per. University  of  Louisville  (Kentucky). 

Stephen  T.  DeMott,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper, Maryknoll  College  (111). 

Clinton  Deaveux,  Student  Body  President, 
SUNY  at  Buffalo  (N.Y.) . 

Edward  Doolan,  Eklltor,  campus  newspa- 
per, Fairfield  University  (Conn). 

Bruce  L.  Drake.  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  (Md.) 

Jay  Dravlch,  Student  Body  President,  Long 
Island  University  (NY). 

Thomas  Drysdale.  Student  Body  President. 
SUNY  at  Stony  Brook  (NY.). 

Charles  Dulaney,  Eklltor.  campus  newspa- 
per. Occidental  College  (Calif). 

David  Durand,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
University  of  California  at  Davis. 

David  Duty,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
American  University  (Wash.,  DC). 

Donald  L.  Eachus,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. University  of  Oregon. 

L.  Rodney  Eckberg,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper, Northern  Montana  College. 

Bernard  Farber,  Eklltor.  campus  newspaper, 
Roosevelt  University  (111.) 

Michael  D.  Farenell,  Eklltor,  campus  news- 
paper, State  University  College  at  Oneonta 
(N.Y.). 

Jay  Farness,  Editor,  campus  newspaper.  St. 
Olaf  College  (Minn). 

Steven  Fedder,  Student  Body  President. 
Community  Ctollege  of  Baltimore  (Md.). 

Martin  Ferrell.  Student  Body  President, 
DePauw  University  (Ind). 

James  Ferrler,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
Trinity  College  (111). 

Norman  Fischer.  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Colgate  University  (NY.). 

Harvey  Fleetwood,  III,  Moderator  of  Stu- 
dents, Bard  College  (N.Y.). 

Jerry  Fleischer,  Student  Body  President, 
University  of  Maryland. 

Kevin  Foley,  Student  Body  President,  Seton 
HaU  University  (N.J.). 

Prank  J.  Forest.  Student  Body  President, 
Western  Michigan  University. 

Matthew  H.  Fox.  Eklltor,  campus  newspaper, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

John  Fraser.  Student  Body  President,  Ore- 
gon State  University. 

Ted  Frederlckson.  Jr.,  Editor,  campus 
newspaper.  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Richard  Frelsen.  Student  Body  President, 
Bethel  College  ( Kansas ) . 

J.  M.  PuUwood,  Student  Body  President, 
Mansfield  State  College  (Pa.). 

Michael  E.  Funke,  Eklltor,  campus  newspa- 
per, Sonoma  State  College  (CaUf). 

Jose  E.  Oarriga,  Student  Body  President, 
Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Stephen  R.  George,  Eklltor.  campus  newspa- 
per, Concordia  CoUege  (Minn.). 

Chester  A.  Gerlach.  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, St.  Norbert  College  (WU.). 

Michael  Gold,  Student  Body  President,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

John  William  Greene,  Jr..  Editor,  campus 
newspaper,  Livingston  University   (Ala.). 

Bejamln  R.  Gruberg.  Community  Modera- 
tor. Goddard  College  (Vt). 

Matthew  Gryta,  Editor,  campiis  newEp&p>er, 
Buffalo  State  University  College   (NY). 

Thomas  Gunn.  Student  Body  President, 
University  of  Washington. 

Kenneth  HaUahan.  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, St.  Mary's  Seminary  and  University 
(Md.). 

Irvln  W.  Hanks.  Student  Body  President, 
Texas  Southern  University. 

Jack  Hardy,  Student  Body  President,  Uni- 
versity of  Hartford  (Conn.). 
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Norm  Harpur. 
Oakland  Unlverst^ 

Scott  Harrison 
San  Francisco  Sta^e 

Michael  Haupt, 
Concordia  Senior 

Denis  Hayes,  Student 
ford  University  ( 

Arthur   Heltzer 
Marquette  Unlverilty 

Peter  Helwlg. 
Muhlenberg  College 

Michael   Herthijeck 
dent,  Kalaniazoo 

Richard  C 


CoUei  ;e 


H  )lden. 


Holtzcl  iw 
Bu  Talo 


Keni  ucky. 
E(  11  tor. 


Sltr 


Dickens  on 


(N.' 


E.  Utor, 


newspaper 

Chuck    Hicks.     _ 
Syracuse  Unlversll  y 

Richard  Steven 
dent.  Centre 

Benedict    M 
President,  UnlversI  ty 

Michael    Hollanl 
paper,  Oregon  Col 

Barry  C. 
paper,  SUNT  at 

David  Holwerk. 
University  of 

Mike    Honey, 
Oakland' tTnlvers 
Ronald 'Hook. 
Hope  College  ( MIcl 
Robert  Horowitz 
Palrlelgh 
(N.J.). 

Sean  Hughes, 
verslty  of  San  Dle^ 

James    Hunt 
Bates  College  ( 

Wayne  Hurder, 
University   of   North 

David  W.  IngUs 
Onondaga  College 
Daniel  Jackson, 
lona  College  i  N.Y. 

Choice  T. 
dent.  Selma 

John    Jlmlson 
College  of  Wooster 

Dale  Johnson, 
Eastern  Montana 

Mark   C.   Jobnso^ 
paper.  College  of 
Rick  Johnson, 
Western  State 

Art  Johnston, 
Wayne  State 

Harry  Stuart 
ident,  Menlo  Colleg^ 

Richard  Nelson 
Ident,  University  of 
Peter  J.  Kamlnskj 
Princeton  Unlverslt; ' 
David  Brian  Kaz^ 
paper.  Park  College 

Allan  Katz 
verslty  of  Missouri 

Devereaux 
dent,  Washington 

Christopher  M 
Ident,  University  of 

Julius  H.   Kldd, 
Bethune-Cookman 
James  W.  Klley, 
Northern  Illinois 

Neal  F.  King 
Mary's  College  (CalU. 

Mike  Klrsten 
University  of 

Richard  Klausner 
paper,  Oberlln 

Edward  Klelnmar 
paper.  Jersey  City 

David  Knoke 
University  of  Mlchlgin 

Howard  Kohn. 
University  of  Mlchlg^ 

Robert  J.  Kovach 
West  Virginia  Tech. 


Idltor,  campus  newspaper 

1  (Mich.). 

Editor,  campuB  newspaper, 

;e  College  (Calif). 

Editor,  campus  newspaper, 

College   (Ind.). 

Body  President.  Stan- 
(fallf.). 

Student   Body   President 
(WU.). 
Editor,  campus   newspaper, 
(Pa.). 

Student  Body  Presl- 
qollege  (Mich.). 

rv,  Editor,  campus 
College  (Md). 
Student    Body    President, 

(N.T.). 
Hill,  Student  Body  Presl- 
( Kentucky). 

III.    Student    Body 
of  Hartford  (Conn. ) . 
Editor,    campus    news- 
ege  of  Education. 

Editor,  campus  news- 
(N.Y.). 
:  !dltor.  campus  newsi>aper. 


Hey  nann, 
Washington 


newspaper. 


President 


campus 
(Mich.). 
Student    Body 
.). 

Student  Body  President. 
University,     Teaneck 


Stxjdent  Body  President.  Unl- 
o  (Calif.). 
Editor,    campus   newspaper, 
(Maine). 

Hditor,  campus  newspaper, 

Carolina.   Chapel  Hill. 

Student  Body  President, 

Y.). 

Sdltor,  campus  newspaper. 


Editor, 
CoUe  ge 
E<  itor, 
Unlve;  «lty 
Johi  iston. 


Stud!  nt 


Kenne  ly 


Calif  01  nia 


Slate 
Editor, 
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Jennings,  Student  Body  Presl- 
Univenlty  (Ala.). 

i  Student    Body    President. 
Ohio) . 

campus  newspaper, 


College. 

Editor,  campus  news- 
\^ooster  (Ohio). 

campus  newspaper, 
of  Colorado. 

campus  newspaper, 
(Mich.). 

Student  Body  Pres- 
( Calif.). 
Jfcnes,  Student  Body  Pres- 
3regon. 

.  Student  Body  President. 
(N.J.). 

,  Editor,  campus  news- 
Mo.). 

Body  President,  Unl- 


Ki  irns. 


Student  Body  Presi- 
Utnlverslty  (Mo.). 

Student  Body  Pres- 
Dayton  (Ohio), 
lltudent  Body  President, 
College  (Fla). 
Student  Body  President, 
Un  [verslty. 

Stulent  Body  President,  St 
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campus  newspaper, 
at  Berkeley. 
Editor,  campus  news- 
!  (Ohio). 

Editor,  campus  news- 
College  (N.J.). 
campus  newspaper. 


campus  newspaper, 
Student  Body  President, 


Joel  Kraemer,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Harvard  College  (Mass.) . 

Michael  Krlsman.  Student  Body  President 
University  of  California  at  Irvine. 

Joseph  KroU,  Student  Body  President,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Chuck    Larson.    Student    Body    President, 
Wayne  State  University  (Mich). 

Oarby  Leon.  Student  Body  President.  Marl- 
boro College  (Vt). 

David   Lewln.   Editor,   campus   newspaper 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

Eric  Lewis.  Student  Body  President,  Man- 
hattan School  of  Music   (N.Y.). 

Anthony   K.   Lima,   Editor,  campus  news- 
paper, Massachusetts  InsUtute  of  Technology 
Mark    Linder,    Student    Body    President 
Macalester  College  (Minn. ) . 

Clay  Loges,  Student  Body  President,  Uni- 
versity of  Puget  Sound  (Wash. ) . 

Tim  Luebke.  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Carleton  College  (Minn.) . 

Peter  C.  Lutze.  Student  Body  President, 
Valparaiso  University  (Ind.). 

Patrick  MacDonald.  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper, University  of  Washington. 

John  P.  Mackey.  Editor,  campus  newspaper 
SUNY  at  Cortland  (N.Y.) . 

William  L.  Mank.  Student  Body  President 
University  of  Southern  California. 

Rick  Marcus.  Student  Body  President 
Pomona  College  (Calif.) . 

Robert  L.  Martinez.  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. University  of  Albuquerque  (New 
Mexico ) . 

Daniel  Mcintosh,  Student  Body  President 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Martin  McLaughlin.  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, University  of  Michigan. 

Edward  G.  Merzlg.  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper, Houghton  College  (N.Y.) . 

Lann  Meyers,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
University  of  Colorado. 

Theodore  C.  Miller.  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, Bethune-Cookman  College  (Fla.). 

Harry  Minor.  Student  Body  President, 
University  of  Detroit  (Mich.) . 

John  Monson,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
University  of  California  at  Irvine. 

Hugh  Moore,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
University  of  Detroit  (Mich.) . 

Ray  Mungo,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
Boston  University  (Mass.). 

Rosallo  U.  Munoz,  Student  Body  President, 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Bruce  A.  Murphy,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper, Whittler  College  (Calif.). 

Ted  Najam,  Student  Body  President.  In- 
diana University. 

Henry  Neuman,  Student  Body  President. 
Augustana  College  (111.) . 

Robert  C.  Newman,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper, Carleton  College  (Minn.) . 

Robert  E.  Nikkei,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. Fresno  Pacific  College  (Calif.) . 

Kevin  P.  O'Connor,  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, Chaminade  College  (Hawaii) . 

Dan  Okrent,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
University  of  Michigan. 

W.  Garnett  Palmer,  President,  Student 
Faculty  Council,  St.  Paul's  College   (Va.). 

Malcolm  Parker.  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Muhlenberg  College   (Pa.). 

David  B.  Perry,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Wilmington  College   (Ohio). 

Byron  Pfelffer,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Concordia  Teacehrs  College  (111.) . 

Owen  Phelps,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
St.  Norbert  College  ( Wise. ) . 

Joseph  Pllatl.  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Boston  College  (Mass.). 

David  E.  Pitt,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Brandels  University  (Mass.). 

Joseph  Miles  Plummer,  Editor,  campus 
newspaper.  University  of  California  at  River- 
side. 

Steven  Press,  Student  Body  President, 
Columbia  University  (N.Y.) . 


Dave  Radin,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Cornell  University  (N.Y.). 

Bruce  Randall,  Student  Body  President, 
Colorado  State  University. 

John  A.  Reed,  Editor,  campiis  newspaper, 
Chlco  State  College  (California). 

Charles  V.  Rellly,  Student  Body  President. 
Brooklyn  College  (NY.). 

Andre  Reiman,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Pomona  College  (Calif.) . 

Darrell  Rice,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Dan  Riley,  Editor,  campus  newspaper.  Uni- 
versity of  Hartford  (Conn.). 

Kirk  Burns  Roose,  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, Swarthmore  College  (Pa.). 

Oren  Root,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
Columbia  University  (N.Y.). 

Arlin  Roy,  Moderator,  Northwood  Campus, 
Goddard  College  (Vt.). 

Don  Rubin,  Student  Body  President,  SUNY 
at  Stony  Brook  (N.Y.). 

Peter  Sagal,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Long  Island  University  at  Brooklyn  Center 
(N.Y.).     ■ 

David   Samuelson,    Editor,    campus    news- 
paper.   Central    YMCA    Community    College 
(111.). 

Ell  Savanlck,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Hesston  College  (Kansas). 

William  C.  Schilling,  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, Mount  Angel  College   (Oregon) . 

Stephen  Craig  Schneider,  Editor,  campus 
newspaper,  Palomar  College  (Calif.). 

Lawrence  Schonbun,  President  of  Student 
Bar  Association,  Boston  College  Law  School 
(Mass.). 

Donald  P.  Schultz.  Student  Body  President, 
North  Central  College  (111.). 

Richard  Paul  Schwab,  Editor,  campus 
newspaper,  SUNY  at  Buffalo  (N.Y.) . 

Robert  Seaburg,  Student  Body  President, 
Colgate  University    (N.Y.). 

Kenneth  J.  Seltman,  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, Dowllng  College  (N.Y.). 

Brendan  John  Sexton,  Student  Body  Pres- 
ident. New  York  University. 

Walter  Shapiro,  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
University  of  Michigan. 

Michael  Shaw.  Student  Body  President, 
Harpur  College   (N.Y.). 

Derek  Shearer,  Student  Body  President, 
Yale  University   (Conn.). 

Mark  T.  Shutes,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Youngstown  State  University   (Ohio). 

Edward  Siegel,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Boston  University  (Mass.). 

Kenneth  I.  Singer.  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. Rider  College  (N.J.) . 

Tomec  C.  Smith.  Student  Body  President, 
Columbia  University  ( N.Y. ) . 

William  R.  Smoot,  II,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper, Purdue  University   (Ind.). 

Ormond  Smythe,  Community  Manager, 
Antioch   College    (Ohio). 

Daniel  C.  Snell.  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
Stanford  University  (Calif.). 

Stephen  H.  Snow,   Editor,  campus  news- 
paper, St.  Petersbiu-g  Junior  College  (Fla.) . 
James  D.  Soderberg.  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. Rocky  Mountain  College  (Mont.) . 

James  Spaw,  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Kansas  City  Art  Institute  (Mo.). 

Felix  J.  Springer.  Student  Body  President. 
Amherst  College   (Mass.). 

Paul  Stanger.  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
St.  Norbert  College   (Wise). 

Michael  Starr,  Student  Body  President 
Harpur  College  (N.Y.). 

Carl  Stern,  Editor,  campus  newspaper 
Reed  College  ( Ore. ) . 

Strobe  Talbott.  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
Yale  University   (Conn.). 

Matthew  Tannenbaum.  Editor,  campus 
nevrepaper,  American  University  (Washing- 
ton. D.C.). 

Eugene  Thomas.  Student  Body  President, 
St.   Augustine  College    (N.C.). 

Thomas  J.  Thomas,  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent. Grinnell  College  (Iowa). 
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Michael  Tlllapaugh,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. State  University  College  at  Cortland, 
(N.Y.). 

Bruce  E.  Tischler.  Student  Body  President, 
Union  Theological  Seminary    (N.Y.). 

Oliver  Townes.  Editor,  campus  newspaper, 
SUNY  at  Buffalo  (N.Y.). 

Owen  Ullman.  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
Rutgers   University    (N.J.). 

Frank  Utterington,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. University  of  Missouri. 

Robert  Waste.  Student  Body  President. 
Shasta  College    (Calif.). 

Richard  Weatherington.  Eklitor,  campus 
newspaper.  Chapman  College   (Calif.). 

Edward  Weathers.  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, Wilberforce  University  (Ohio). 

Richard  P.  Weidman,  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, Colgate  University   (NY.). 

Stuart  Werbln,  Student  Body  President, 
Boston    University    (Mass.). 

Louis  Wheaton,  Student  Body  President, 
Columbia  School  of  Social  Work  (N.Y.) . 

Daniel  Whltehurst.  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper, St.  Mary's  College  of  California. 

Barry  A.  Wlllner,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. Lafayette  College  (Pa.) 

Barry  M.  Wohl,  Student  Body  President, 
Swarthmore  College  (Pa.). 

Tom  Wolfe.  Editor,  campus  newspaper. 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Carl  Wood,  Student  Body  President,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Riverside. 

James  Wood,  Student  Body  President,  St. 
Mary's  College  of  California. 

David  Woods,  Student  Body  President, 
Phillips  University  (Oklahoma). 

Steven  Woodslde,  Student  Body  President. 
University  of  California  at  Davis. 

Dan  C.  Woolrldge,  Editor,  campus  news- 
paper. Chapman  College  (Calif.). 

J.  Byron  Wyndham,  Student  Body  Presi- 
dent, Atlantic  Christian  College  (N.C.). 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  Addi- 
tional Appropriations  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Management  Assistance 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  to  finance, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970,  the  management 
assistance  program  conducted  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  pursuant  to  section 
406  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Liberalize  the  Con- 
ditions Under  Which  the  Administrator 
OF  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  Required  To  Effect 
Recoupment  From  Disability  Compensa- 
tion Otherwise  Payable  to  Certain  Dis- 
abled  Veterans 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  is  required  to  effect  recoup- 
ment from  disability  compensation  otherwise 
payable  to  certain  disabled  veterans  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  follow-on 
report  on  opportunities  for  savings  through 
use  of  spare  government-owned  communica- 
tions circuits  in  Europw.  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  April  29.  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  rep>ort  on 
a  survey  of  transportation  and  tra£Bc  man- 
agement activities  in  the  Far  East  and  South- 
east Asia,  Department  of  Defense,  dated  April 
30,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Progress  and  Results  Obtained 
BY  the  United  States  From  Participation 
IN  the  Desalting  and  Electric  Power 
Generating  Project 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  regarding  the  progress  and  results 
obtained  by  the  United  States  from  partici- 
pation in  the  desalting  and  electric  power 
generating  project  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Applications  for  Orders  Author- 
izing OR  Approving  the   Interception  of 
Wire  or  Oral  Communications 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  applications  lor 
orders   authorizing  or  approving   the   inter- 
ception of  wire  or  oral  communications,  for 
the   period  June  20,   1968,   to  December  31, 
1968  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Al- 
lied Health  Professions  Personnel  Train- 
ing Act  of  1966 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  administrniion  of  the 
Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel  Training 
Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-751)  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide  for  the 
Renewal  and  Extension  of  Certain  Sec- 
tions of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  op  1965 

A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Federal  Cochair- 
man  of  The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  renewal  and  ex- 
tension of  certain  sections  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amend- 
ed (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Withdrawal  op  Prospectuses  Which  Au- 
thorize THE  Purchase  of  the  Main  Post 
Office  Building  in  Flint,  Mich.,  and  the 
Post  Office  Garage  Property  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  requesting 
that  the  approved  prospectuses  which  au- 
thorize the  purchase  of  the  Main  Post  Office 
Building  in  Flint,  Mich.,  and  the  i>ost  office 
garage  property  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  be  with- 
drawn to  enable  the  Department  to  proceed 
with  more  urgent  projects  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Report  on  the  Cost  of  Clean  Water  and 
Its  Economic  Impact 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  1969  report  to  the  Congress  on  "The 
Cost  of  Clean  Water  and  Its  Economic  Im- 
pact, U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration" (with  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 


James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

Philip  N.  Whittaker.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Daniel  Bartlett.  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Missouri; 

Richard  Van  Thomas,  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyoming; 

Herbert  F.  Travers.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts; 

John  W.  Stokes,  Jr.,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  Georgia; 

Brian  P.  Gettlngs,  of  Virginia,  to  tie  U  S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia: 

Bill  Carnes  Murray,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia; 

Harold  M.  Grlndle.  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa; 

P.  L.  Peter  Stone,  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Delaware;  and 

George  J.  Reed,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

John  B.  Hannum,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania;  and 

Louis  C.  Bechtle.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  and  so  forth,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows; 

"H.  Res.  1047 
"A  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  re- 
establish  November    11    as   Veterans'   Day 
and  May  30  as  Memorial  Day  in  each  year; 
and  directing  distribution 

"Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  First  Session  of  the  Thirty-second  Okla- 
homa Legislature  by  refusing  passage  of 
Senate  Bill  No.  7.  has  gone  on  record  as 
opposing  changes  in  the  days  of  the  year 
when  holidays  referred  to  in  25  O.S.  1961. 
§§  82.1  and  82.2,  shall  be  celebrated;  and 

"Whereas,  the  particular  calendar  days  es- 
tablished thereby  are  dates  commemorating 
historical  events  significant  to  man,  the 
world,  or  to  the  United  States,  the  purpose 
of  their  being  recognized  as  such  ought  not 
be  lessened  by  their  becoming  mere  long 
weekends  for  our  people.  This  Is  especially 
true  of  Veterans'  Day  and  Memorial  Day. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  First  Ses- 
sion of  the  Thirty-second  Oklahoma  Legis- 
lature: 

"Section  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  requested  to  rescind 
its  action  setting  the  fourth  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber as  Veterans'  Day  and  the  last  Monday 
In  May  as  Memorial  Day  and  to  reestablish 
November  11  as  Veterans'  Day  and  May  30 
as  Memorial  Day. 

"Section  2.  Duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  Resolution,  after  consideration  and  en- 
rollment, shall  be  prepared  for  and  trans- 
mitted to  each  House  of  Congress  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Congressional 
Delegation. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  21st  day  of  April,  1969. 

"Rex  Privett. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  which 
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w»«  referred  to  the  C!ominlttee  on  the  Judl- 
dazy,  M  toUows: 

"S.  Con.  Rks.  33 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
coDgreea  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  and  request- 
ing the  president  of  the  United  States  to 
designate  the  week  of  August   1   through 
August  7,  1969,  as  National  Clown  Week 
"Whereas,  The  ability  to  make  people  laugh 
In  these  troubled  times  and  relieve  the  ten- 
sion of  our  modent  complex  society  Is  a  rare 
and  valuable  gift;  and 

"Whereas.  Clowns  throughout  the  world 
have  for  many  years  supplied  this  necessary 
comic  relief:  and 

"Whereas,  The  tmmett  Kelly  Museum  In 
Sedan,  Kansas  ha4  been  established  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  tHe  world's  greatest  clowns; 
and 

"Whereas  House  Joint  Resolution  236  of 
the  9l8t  Congress  authorizes  euid  requests 
the  president  of  tbe  United  States  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  week  of  Au- 
gust 1  through  August  7  as  National  Clown 
Week:  Now  therefgre, 

"Be  it  resolved  liy  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of-Kan9«»:  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring therein:  That  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Kansas  recpectlvely  urges  the  con- 
gress of  the  Unltad  States  to  adopt  House 
Joint  Resolution  236  and  lends  Its  support  In 
requesting  the  pre4dent  of  the  United  States 
to  designate  the  week  of  August  1  through 
August  7  as  Natloaal  Clown  Week. 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  resolution  be  Inunedlately 
transmitted  by  thfl  secretary  of  state  to  the 
secretary  of  the  seaate  of  the  United  States, 
the  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of 
the  congress  from  this  state. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Concur- 
rent Resolution  otlginated  In  the  Senate, 
and  was  adopted  b)  that  body  April  11,  1969. 


"President  of  the  Senate. 
J  "Rau>h  E.  Zariceb. 
"secretary  of  the  Senate. 
'Adopted  by  the  Jlouse  April  15.  1969. 


"Speaker  of  the  House. 
'  "L.  Orville  Hazen, 
"Ct\ief  Clerk  of  the  House." 
A    resolution    adapted    by   the    Naho   City 
Assembly.    Naha,    Okinawa,    concerning    re- 
quest for  reversion  of  administrative  author- 
ity of  Okinawa  to  ^apan;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatloiis. 


REPORTS  OiP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SYMINOTJON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  Without  amendment: 

3. 1647.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  release  of 
100,000  short  tons  ijf  lead  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
(Rept.  No.  91-136). 

By  Mrs.  SMTTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  wltjhout  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  reappoint  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  additional 
term  of  1  year,  the  officer  serving  in  that 
position  on  April  1,  1969  (Rept.  No.  91-162). 

By  Mr,  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Mf^thout  amendment: 

3.  150.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
Pajardo  Vargas   (Rept.  No.  91-149); 

3.  246.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Blandlna 
Salvador  (Rept.  No.  91-148); 

S.  278.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire-Vermont Interstate  School  Compact 
(Rept.  No.  91-143); 

S.  330.  A  bill  foB  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kon- 
stantlnos  Nlcholaos  Baballaros  (Rept.  No.  91- 
147) ;  ^ 


S.  354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Poo  Ylng  Yee 
(Rept.  No.  91-146); 

3.  464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jaime 
E.  Lazaro  (Rept.  No.  91-145); 

3.  465.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lydla  L. 
Lazaro  (Rept.  No.  91-144); 

3.  1104.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thl  Huong 
Nguyen  and  her  minor  child,  Mlnh  Nguyen 
(Rept.  No.  91-141); 

S.   1438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yau  Ming 

Chlnn  (Gon  Ming  Loo)-  (Rept.  No.  91-140); 

H.R.    3548.    An    act    for    the    relief    of   Dr. 

Roberto  de  la  la  Carldad  Mlquel   (Rept.  No, 

91-139);   and 

H.R  4064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Mae 
Yap-Dlangco  (Rept.  No.  91-138). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hon.  Chun 
Eng.  (Rept.  No.  91-1501 :  and 

S.  738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hector  Enrique 
Gonzales  (Rept,  No.  91-142). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,   with  amendments; 

S.  244.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Christina 
Bangeawayan  (Rept  No.  91-151). 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  882  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Wil- 
liam G'Hanle  (  Rept  No.  91-157) . 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  890  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pine  Hall 
Brick  &  Pipe  Co.  (Rept    No.  91-158). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erman- 
Howell  Division,  Lurla  Steel  &  Trading  Corp. 
(Rept.  No.  91-155). 

S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  period  beginning  September  1. 
1969,  and  ending  September  7,  1969,  as 
"Adult  Education  Week"  (Rept  No,  91-152); 
S.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning November  16,  1969,  and  ending  Novem- 
ber 22.  1969,  as  "National  PamUy  Health 
Week":  i  Rept.  No.  91-153) ; 

S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning June  8,  1969.  and  ending  June  14,  1969. 
as  "Professional  Photography  Week  In  Amer- 
ica" I  Rept.  No.  91-154); 

S.J.  Res.  99.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  In  June  of 
each  year  as  "Helen  Keller  Memorial  Week" 
(Rept.   No.   91-159);    and 

H.  Con.  Res.  165.  Concurrent  resolution 
designating  the  year  1969  as  the  "Diamond 
JubUee  Year  of  the  American  Motion  Pic- 
ture" (Rept.  No.  91-160). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  In  honor  of 
Amelia  Earhart  and  Joan  Merrlam  Smith 
(Rept.  No.  91-156);  and 

S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  May  1  as  "Youth  Week" 
(Rept.  No.  91-161). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  1665.  A  bill  to  change  the  limitation  on 
the  number  of  apprentices  authorized  to  be 
employed  by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
(Rept.  No.  91-135). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Namara  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
(Rept.  No.  91-134); 

S.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Dr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
(Rept.  No.  91-133);  and 


S  J.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  Thomas  J.  Watson. 
Jr.,  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Rept. 
No.  91-132). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  fir.st 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CURTTS: 
S.  2030.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  X  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  any 
State  from  Imposing  a  lien  on  a  blind  Indi- 
vidual's property  as  a  condition  of  aid  or 
assistance  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr  COTTON: 
S.  2031.  A    bill    to    amend    title    5.    United 
States  Code,  to  correct  cert.iln  inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National   Guird   technician 
service   in   connection  with   civil   service   re- 
tirement,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on   Post  Office  and  Civil   Service. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr   JAVITS: 
S.  2032.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Chln- 
Hsla  Pan;  and 

S.  2033  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  An- 
thony A.  BapUste;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  and 

S.  2034  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874. 
81st  Congress,  in  order  to  provide  payments 
pursuant  to  such  Law  on  account  of  certain 
low-rent  housing;  to  the  Ccmmlttee  en  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare, 

(See  the  remaiks  of  Mr  Javfts  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bell- 

MON,      Mr.      McClellan      and      Mr. 

MusKiE)  : 

S.  2035.   A    bill    to    amend    title    5.    United 

States   Code,    to   authorize    consolidation    of 

Federal   assistance  programs,   and   for   other 

purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  DOMINICK: 
S.  2036.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  provide 
educational  assistance  to  veterans  attend- 
ing elementary  school:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  E>ominick  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY   (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.    Goodell,    Mr,    Goldwater,    Mr. 
Gravel,   Mr.   Harris,   Mr.   Hart,   Mr. 
Hartke,    Mr.   Hatitkld,    Mr.   Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.    Mondale.    Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Nel- 
son,   Mr.    Packwood,    Mr.    Ribicoft. 
Mr.     ScHWETKEH.     Mr.     Scott,     Mr. 
Stevens,     Mr.     Tydincs,     and     Mr, 
Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  2037.  A  bill   to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  Include  within 
the  scope  of  part  A  thereof  comprehensive 
ambulatory    health    services,    and    otherwise 
to  extend  and  Improve  the  program  estab- 
nshed  by  such  part  A;   to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  ( by  request )  : 
S.  2038.  A  bUl  to  make  the  armed  robbery 
of  gasoline  stations  a  Federal  offense;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2039.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  additional 
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revenues  by  tax  reform;    to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Nelson)  : 

S.  2040.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  tem- 
porary Judgeship  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin  created  by  the  Act  of  March  18, 
1966  (80  Stat.  78)  shaU  henceiforth  be  per- 
manent; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmiri  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appeer 
under  a  separate   heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request)  : 

S  204i.  A  bni  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ptjlbright  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ORIFFIN: 

S.  2042.  A  blU  to  Increase  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Conunlsslon  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  by  two  members  who  shall 
be  elected  town  or  township  officials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  2043.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of  ferro- 
alloys and  related  products  Into  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S  2044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  In  order  to  exempt  certain  wages  and 
salary  of  employees  from  withholding  for  tax 
purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or  sub- 
divisions thereof  other  than  the  State  or 
sulxlivlsion  of  the  employee's  residence;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macntjson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr     TYDINGS    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Bath)  : 

S  2045  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  in  order  to  provide  within  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  representation 
of  consumers'  Interests  and  to  undertake 
studies  designed  to  achieve  superior  Imple- 
mentation of  consumer  programs  through- 
out the  Federal  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Ttdings  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  .sepmrate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  2046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario  Ber- 
ardelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
and 

S.  2047.  A  bin  to  grant  leave  time  to  Federal 
and  District  of  Columbia  employees  to  engage 
in  public  service  activities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdinos  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE; 

S.  2048.  A  bill  to  permit  States  or  other  duly 
constituted  taxing  authorities  to  subject 
persons  to  liability  for  payment  of  property 
taxes  on  property  located  In  Federal  areas 
within  such  States  under  specified  condi- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MtrsKiE  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


S  2031— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CORRECT  CERTAIN  INEQUI- 
TIES IN  THE  CREDITING  OF 
NATIONAL  GUARD  TECHNICIAN 
SERVICE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, and  send  to  the  desk  for  appro- 


priate reference,  a  bill  to  correct  certain 
Inequities  in  the  crediting  of  National 
Guard  technician  service  in  connection 
with  civil  service  retirement. 

In  the  90th  Congress  the  Senate  estab- 
lished a  retirement  program  for  the 
41,000  National  Guard  technicians.  This 
action  has  helped  retain  these  men  who 
are  often  subject  to  attractive  offers 
from  private  industry  with  superior  re- 
tirement and  fringe  benefit  plans.  How- 
ever, further  improvements  in  their  re- 
tirement program  are  warranted.  This  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  propose  which 
has  the  support  of  the  association  of  Na- 
tional Guard  civilian  technicians  at 
Pease  Air  Force  Base  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Hampshire  and  the  national  asso- 
ciation as  well. 

The  men  who  serve  our  country  as 
National  Guard  technicians  are  vital  to 
the  defense  of  this  Nation.  They  deserve 
their  full  share  of  civil  service  benefits. 
I  believe  the  equity  of  this  proposal  will 
result  in  favorable  action  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2031)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  correct  certain 
Inequities  in  the  crediting  of  National 
Guard  technician  service  in  connection 
with  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


S.  2034— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  MAKE  AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT 
TO  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
FOR  LOW  RENT  PUBLIC  HOUSmO 
UNITS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  an  annual  payment  of  $300  per 
low-rent  public  housing  unit  to  local 
sch(X)l  districts  under  the  impacted 
school  aid  program.  Public  Law  874.  This 
approach  has  the  supiwrt  of  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  which  sup- 
ported a  similar  proposal  I  had  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress. 

There  are  more  than  1.5  million  public 
schoolchildren  living  in  some  675,000  eli- 
gible public  housing  units,  a  fourth  of 
which  are  located  in  the  Nation's  14 
largest  cities.  The  continued  financial 
burden  of  bearing  the  total  local  cost  of 
educating  the  concentrations  of  public 
housing  children,  many  of  whom  require 
special  educational  services,  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  financial  crisis  which  is 
rapidly  developing  for  the  central  city 
school  systems. 

Although  the  Federal  Government, 
under  the  Housing  Act,  contributes  about 
$11  for  each  child  in  public  housing,  this 
amount  is  only  a  token  payment  and 
short  approximately  $375,  on  the  aver- 
age, of  the  amount  provided  by  local 
property  taxes  for  the  number  of  chil- 
dren living  in  a  public  housing  unit.  This 
amount,  as  recently  pointed  out  in  a 
House  of  Representatives  repwrt,  "is 
grossly  inadequate  to  offset  the  revenue 
lost  by  exempting  public  housing  from 
local  and  State  taxation." 

Illustrative  of  this  is  the  situation  in 
New  York  City  where  the  Federal  pay- 


ment of  $3.6  million,  as  estimated  in 
1967,  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
$76.1  expended  in  educating  some  63,400 
children  who  live  in  public  housing  proj- 
ects. So  the  c<5st  of  educating  these  pub- 
lic housing  youngsters  must  be  borne  by 
their  local  property  taxpajing  neighbors. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  prefer- 
ring the  computation  of  benefits  by  pub- 
lic housing  unit  instead  of  by  individual 
child.  First,  this  method  is  more  con- 
venient for  measuring  exact  costs  and 
in  estimating  future  obligations.  Second, 
experience  in  New  York  City,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago.  Detroit,  and  other  com- 
munities shows  that  some  parents,  espe- 
cially among  the  poor,  are  reluctant  to 
complete  the  necessary  forms  to  qualify 
the  local  school  district  for  impacted 
school  aid  assistance  under  Public  Law 
874  and  therefore  the  schools  are  de- 
prived of  the  funds  to  w^hlch  they  are 
entitled.  This  method  of  computation 
would  obviate  this  difficulty. 

I  am  hopeful  through  this  bill  to  bring 
to  a  successful  conclusion  the  effort  I 
began  in  the  last  Congress.  Action  should 
not  be  further  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2034)  to  amend  Public  Law 
874,  81st  Congress,  in  order  to  provide 
payments  pursuant  to  such  law  on  ac- 
count of  certain  low-rent  housing,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S.  2035— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
GRANT  CONSOLIDATION  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
President  Nixon  transmitted  a  message 
to  Congress  calling  for  the  enactment  of 
a  grant  consolidation  bill  as  the  first  step 
toward  improving  and  simplifying  the 
administration  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

I  am  today  introducing  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  <Mr.  McClellan),  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Muskie),  and 
the  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
•  Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the  Grant  Consolidation 
Act  of  1969,  which  would  make  the  ad- 
ministration of  grant  programs  more 
manageable  and  provide  the  financial 
assistance  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  a  much  more  efficient  manner. 

I  am  also  gratified  to  receive  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  former  Governor  of 
Oklahoma  who  is  now  with  us  as  the 
junior  Senator  of  that  great  State  'Mr. 
Bellmon  ) . 

It  moves  very  definitely  dowTi  the  trail 
blazed  by  the  President's  message  of  yes- 
terday. I  should  like  to  say  I  am  especially 
pleased  at  the  cosponsorship  of  the  chair- 
man of  our  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  (Mr.  McClellan),  since  It  is 
before  that  committee  that  the  hearings 
will  be  held  with  regard  to  this  bill;  and 
I  am  equally  pleased  by  the  cosponsor- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKEE),  becau.se  he  did  some  fine  pio- 
neer work  in  this  field  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, when  he  introduced  S.  698,  of 
which  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  cospxjnsor, 
and  at  that  time  we  held  some  hearings 
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on  the  various  aspects  of  this  proposal 
and  the  problem  it  is  designed  to  correct. 
I  think  we  ftave  evolved  out  of  those 
hearings,  out  t>t  last  year's  discussions, 
and  out  of  the  President's  message,  a 
completely  bipartisan  approach  to  a  very 
serious  problem,  which,  if  properly  re- 
solved, can  safe  this  country  hundreds 
of  millions  and  perhaps  ultimately  bil- 
lions of  dollars! 
In  his  statement  President  Nixon  said : 
tJnder  our  pre$ent  fragmented  system,  each 
one  of  a  group  t)f  closely  related  categorical 
grants  Is  encuml^ered  with  Its  own  Individual 
array  of  administrative  and  technical  re- 
quirements. Thfe  unnecessarily  complicates 
the  planning  process:  It  discourages  compre- 
hensive plannlni:  It  requires  multiple  appli- 
cations, and  mJltlple  bookkeeping  both  by 
the  Federal  agencies  and  by  State  and  local 
governments. 

Illustrative  of  the  proliferation  of  Fed- 
eral financial  I  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  is  the  fact  that  with 
the  efiactmentjof  42  new  programs  in  the 
90th  Congres^,  the  number  of  grant 
categories  has  Reached  at  least  420.  Since 
1948,  grant  programs  have  increased 
from  $1.8  billijon  to  an  estimated  S20.8 
billion  for  fiscial  year  1969  and  an  ex- 
pected $25  bilUon  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  As  a  percentage  of  State  and  local 
revenues,  grarits  have  become  increas- 
ingly important,  demonstrating  the 
acute  need  fo?  improving  their  admin- 
istration. The  [percentage  of  such  reve- 
nues has  growii  from  over  10  percent  20 
years  ago  to  Approximately  18  percent 
in  1968. 

President  Nifccon  is  seeking  authoriza- 
tion from  Confess  to  consolidate  grant 
programs  throtigh  the  technique  used  so 
successfully  byj  the  President  in  the  past 
20  yearf  in  raorganizing  the  executive 
branch  of  gotemment.  The  President 
would  be  empowered  to  ofifer  consolida- 
tion plans  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams where,!  after  investigation,  he 
finds  that  such  consolidation  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  accomplish  greater 
efiQciency  and  coordination  to  promote 
better  execution  of  these  programs  and 
to  reduce  expenditures. 

When  a  cor  solidation  plan  is  trans- 
mitted, it  would  become  effective  at  the 
end  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  unless  either  House 
passed  a  restlution  disapproving  the 
plan  within  that  period. 

Mr.  Presiden  t,  I  think  President  Nixon 
has  wisely  provided  carefully  defined 
limits  to  the  giant  consolidation  author- 
ization to  insure  the  essential  intent  of 
Congress  is  pmserved.  In  his  statement, 
the  President  cited  examples  of  these 
limitations : 

Only  programs  In  closely  related  func- 
tional areas  ecu  d  be  consolidated. 

Terms  and  ccndlUons  could  be  changed 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  the  consolidation  plan. 

In  setting  nev  terms  and  conditions,  the 
President  would  be  limited  by  the  range  of 
those  already  provided  in  the  programs  be- 
ing consolidated  Thus,  If  a  program  provid- 
ing for  a  ICr  State  matching  share  were 
being  merged  ^plth  one  providing  a  20% 
matching  share,  he  would  have  to  propose  a 
matching  share  !>etween  10  and  20%. 

No  consolidation  plan  could  continue  any 
program  beyond  the  period  authorized  by 
law  for  Its  ejdstei  ice. 


No  plan  could  provide  assistance  to  recipi- 
ents not  already  eligible  under  one  of  the 
programs  being  merged. 

Responsibility  for  the  consolidated  pro- 
gram could  not  be  vested  In  an  agency  or 
office  not  already  responsible  for  one  of  those 
being  merged. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  covers  precisely  the  points 
which  have  been  covered  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  restrictions.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the 
Grant  Consolidation  Act  would  be  only 
a  first  step  toward  improving  the  admin- 
istration of  grant  programs,  but,  in  my 
view,  it  is  an  important  first  step.  I  hope 
that  Congress  can  enact  this  legislation 
in  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
feri-ed;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2035  >  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  consol- 
idation of  Federal  assistance  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MuNDT  <  for  himself  and  others) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.    2035 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmcTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Grant  Consolida- 
tion Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  Title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  im- 
mediately after  chapter  9  of  said  title  5: 

Chapter  10 — Federal  Assistance  Program 

CONSOLniATION 

"Sec. 

"1001.  Ptirpose. 
"1002.  Definitions. 

"1003.  Federal    assistance    program    consoli- 
dation plans. 
"1004.  Limitations  on  powers. 
"1005.  Effective  date  and  publication  of  con- 
solidation plans. 
"1006.  Effect  on  other  laws  and  regluatlons. 
"1007.  Rules  Of  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  on    consolidation   plans. 
"§1001.  Purpose. 

"(a)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
examine  the  various  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams provided  by  law  and  shall  determine 
what  consolidations  of  such  programs  are 
necessary  or  desirable  to  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing purposes:  (1)  any  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  section  901(a)  of  this  title,  or  (2) 
the  purpose  of  making  the  programs  or 
aspects  thereof  more  consistent. 

"(bi  The  Congress  declares  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  demands  the  r^rrylng  out  of  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  that  the  purposes  may  be  accomplished 
In  great  measure  by  proceeding  under  this 
chapter,  and  can  be  accomplished  more 
rapidly  thereby  than  by  the  enactment  of 
specific  legislation. 
"§  1002.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpose   of   this   chapter — 

"(1)    'agency'  means — 

"(A)  an  EStecutive  agency  or  part  thereof; 
and 

"iB)  an  office  or  officer  in  the  executive 
branch; 

"(2)  •officer'  is  not  limited  by  section  2104 
of  this  tlUe; 

"(3)  "Federal  assistance'  or  "Federal  assist- 
ance program'  means  any  assistance  pro- 
vided by  an  agency  in  the  form  of  grants, 


loans,  loan  guarantees,  property,  shared  rev- 
enues, payments  of  taxes,  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes,  repayable  advances,  contracts,  or 
technical  assistance,  whether  the  recipients 
are  a  State  or  local  government,  their  agen- 
cies, including  school  or  other  special  dis- 
tricts created  by  or  pursuant  to  State  law, 
or  public,  quasi-public  or  private  Institu- 
tions, associations,  corporations,  individuals, 
or  other  persons;  and 

"(4)   'consolidation'  means  any  action  de- 
scribed In  section   1003(b)    of   this  title. 
"§  1003.  Federal  assistance  program  consoli- 
dation plans 

"(a)  When  the  President,  after  investiga- 
tion, finds  that  a  consolidation  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  is  necessary  or  desirable 
to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
of  section  1001(a)  of  this  title,  he  shall  pre- 
pare a  Federal  assistance  program  consoli- 
dation plan  (hereafter  In  this  chapter  re- 
ferred to  as  consolidation  plan")  for  the 
making  of  the  consolidations  as  to  which 
he  has  made  findings  and  which  he  includes 
in  the  plan,  and  transmit  the  plan  (bearing 
an  identification  number)  to  Congress,  to- 
gether with  a  declaration  that,  with  respect 
to  each  consolidation  included  in  the  con- 
solidation plan,  he  has  found  that  the  con- 
solidation Is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  of  section  1001(a)  of 
this  title,  and  a  declaration  as  to  how  each 
program  included  in  the  plan  is  functionally 
related. 

■■(b)  Each  consolidation  plan  so  trans- 
mitted— 

■■(1)  may  include,  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  assistance  programs  included  in  the 
consolidation  plan  and  with  respect  to  the 
.effected  agency  or  agencies,  any  reorganiza- 
tion or  measure  Incidental  thereto  as  pro- 
vided for  in  chapter  9  of  this  title, 

"(2)  may  alter  the  terms  and  conditions 
provided  by  law  under  which  the  Federal 
assistance  programs  included  In  the  consoli- 
dation plan  shall  be  administered,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  matching,  appor- 
tionment and  other  formulas,  interest  rates, 
and  planning,  eligibility,  and  other  require- 
ments: Provided,  however.  That  any  changes 
in  such  terms  and  conditions  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  thofe  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  plan:  Provided,  further  That 
the  President  shall,  in  selecting  applicable 
terms  and  conditions,  be  limited  by  the 
range  of  terms  and  conditions  for  the  provi- 
sion of  Federal  assistance  already  included 
in  the  Federal  a?sl£tance  programs  included 
in  the  plan;  and  Provided,  further.  That  the 
President  shall  set  forth  in  his  message 
transmitting  the  consolidation  plan  to  the 
Congress  his  reasons  for  selecting  the  said 
terms  and  conditions;  and 

•'(3)  may  abolish  any  one  or  more  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  any  Federal  assist- 
ance program. 

"(c)    ■fhe  President  shall  have  a  consoli- 
dation plan  delivered  to  twth  Houses  on  the 
same  day  and  to  each  House  while  it   Is  in 
session. 
"§  1004.     Limitations  on  powers 

"(a)  A  consolidation  plan  may  not  pro- 
vide for.  and  may  not  have  the  effect  of:  (1) 
continuing  any  Federal  assistance  program  or 
part  thereof  beyond  the  period  authorized 
by  law  for  its  existence  or  beyond  the  time 
when  it  would  have  terminated  if  the  con- 
solidation plan  did  not  take  effect;  (2)  con- 
solidating any  Federal  assistance  programs 
which  are  not  in  the  same  functional  area 
or  closely  related  functional  areas;  (3)  pro- 
viding any  type  of  Federal  assistance  in- 
cluded in  such  a  consolidation  plan  to  any 
recipient  who  was  not  eligible  for  Federal 
assistance  under  any  of  the  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  consolidation  plan;  or  (4)  vest- 
ing responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
the  program  or  programs  contained  in  a 
consolidation  plan  in  any  agency,  office,  or 
officer  who  was  not  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  one  or  more  such  programs 
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prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  consolida- 
tion plan. 

"(b)  A  provision  contained  In  a  consolida- 
tion plan  may  take  effect  only  if  the  plan 
is  transmitted  to  Congress  before  April  1, 
1971.  Section  905(b)  of  this  title  shall  not 
operate  to  limit  any  consolidation  plan  pre- 
pared under  this  chapter. 
"I  1005.  Effective  date  and  and  publication 
of  consolidation  plans 

""(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (c).  a  grant  consolidation  plan  shall 
become  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
plan  is  transmitted  to  it  unless,  between  the 
date  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  sixty 
day  period,  either  House  passes  a  resolution 
stating  In  substance  that  the  House  does  not 
favor  the  consolidation  plan. 

"(b)   For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die, 
and 

"1 2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall 
be  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  sixty 
day  period. 

"(c)  Under  provisions  contained  in  a  grant 
consolidation  plan,  a  provision  of  the  plan 
may  become  effective  at  a  time  later  than 
the  date  on  which  such  plan  otherwise  is 
effective. 

"(d)   A  con.soUdatlon  plan  which  becomes 
effective  shall  be  printed  ( 1 )  In  the  Statutes 
at  Large  in  the  same  volume  as  the  public 
laws  and    (2)    in  the  Federal  Register. 
"§  1006.  Effect  on  other  laws  and  regulations. 

"(a)  To  the  extent  that  any  provision  of 
a  consolidation  plan  which  becomes  effective 
under  this  chapter  is  inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  any  statute  enacted  prior  to 
the  taking  effect  of  the  consolidation  plan, 
the  provision  of  the  consolidation  plan  shall 
control. 

"(b)  Any  regulation,  rule,  order,  policy, 
determination,  directive,  authorization,  per- 
mit, privilege,  requirement,  or  other  action 
made,  prescribed.  Issued,  granted,  or  per- 
formed in  respect  of  any  matter  affected  by 
a  consolidation  plan  which  becomes  effective 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
modified  to  the  extent  of  any  inconsistency 
thereof  with  the  consolidation  plan  but  shall 
otherwise  continue  In  effect 

"(c)  A  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  the  head 
of  any  agency  or  other  officer  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  official  capacity  or  In  relation 
to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  does 
not  abate  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of 
a  consolidation  plan  under  this  chapter.  On 
motion  or  supplemental  petition  filed  at  any 
time  within  12  months  after  the  consolida- 
tion plan  takes  effect,  showing  a  necessity  for 
a  survival  of  the  suit,  action,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions involved,  the  court  may  allow  the  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  to  be  maintained 
by  or  against  the  successor  of  the  head  or 
officer  under  the  consolidation  plan  or.  if 
there  is  no  successor,  against  such  agency 
or  officer  as  the  President  designates. 

"(d)  The  appropriations  or  portions  of  ap- 
propriations unexpended  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  this  chapter  may  not  be  used 
for  any  purpose,  but  shall  "revert  to  the 
Treasury. 

"5  1007.  Rules  of  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives      on       consolidation 
plans 
"(a)   This  section  is  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  It  Is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to    the    procedure    to    be    followed    in    that 


House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  described  in 
subsection  (b) ;  and  it  supersedes  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

"(21  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(bi  The  provisions  of  section  910 
through  913  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  apply  with  respect  to  a  con- 
solidation plan  and.  for  such  purposes. 

■(1)  all  references  in  such  sections  to  a 
'reorganizatlonal  plan'  shall  be  treated  as 
referring  to  a  Feder.il  assistance  program 
consolidation  plan',  and 

"(2)  all  references  In  such  sections  to  're- 
solution' shall  be  treated  as  referring  to  a 
resolution  of  either  House  of  the  Congress, 
the    matter    after    the    resolving    clause    of 

which  is  as  follows;    'That   the  does 

not  favor  the  Federal  assistance  program 
consolidation  plan  numbered  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on 

.   19 — ',   the   first  blank   therein   being 

filled  with  the  name  of  the  resolving  House 
and  the  other  blank  spaces  therein  being 
appropriately  filled." 

GRANT  consolidation:    SUPPORT  FROM  THE  NEW 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  the  administration's 
Grant  Consolidation  Act  introduced  to- 
day by  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundti  which  I  feel  would 
be  another  step  along  the  way  in  meet- 
ing the  management  crisis  which  is 
threatening  our  Federal  grant-in-aid 
system. 

It  would  pi-ovide  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  which  was  enacted  last  year  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  which  I  chair,  has  over 
the  past  4  years  made  an  intensive  inves- 
tigation into  the  problems  faced  by  State 
and  local  officials  in  their  administration 
of  federally  assisted  programs. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  a  special 
subcommittee  survey  highlighted  the  fact 
that  State  and  local  administrators  were 
disturbed  and  confused  with  the  frag- 
mentation of  Federal  assistance,  and  the 
red  tape  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
which  were  frustrating  comprehensive 
development,  particularly  in  our  urban 
areas. 

Following  this  survey,  the  subcommit- 
tee launched  a  series  of  hearings  seeking 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  creative  fed- 
eralism. We  heard  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  key  cabinet  ofiBcials,  gover- 
nors, mayors,  city  managers,  regional 
officials,  and  representatives  of  public 
interest  groups,  who  laid  out  in  detail 
the  magnitude  of  the  management  crisis, 
and  provided  the  subcommittee  with  a 
wealth  of  recommendations  for  imme- 
diate congressional  action. 

We  discovered  a  proliferation  of  over 
500  seperate  Federal-aid  programs  ad- 
ministered by  over  150  departments, 
agencies,  and  bureaus  in  Washington 
and  over  400  Federal  offices  in  the  field. 
There  were  project  grants  and  formula 
grants;  incentive  grants  and  multi- 
functional grants.  Some  went  through 
the  States,  others  directly  to  local  gov- 
ernments and  agencies.  Some  were  con- 
ditioned on  cost-sharing  and  planning 


requirements:  some  were  not.  All  com- 
bined to  provide  a  barrage  of  conflicting 
standards,  regulations,  and  planning  re- 
quirements which  were  straining  the  pa- 
tience of  State  and  local  oflicials. 

We  learned  that  many  grants  were 
overlapping  in  the  same  general  areas. 
There  are  50  different  programs  to  aid 
general  education,  57  programs  for  voca- 
tional and  job  training;  35  program.s  for 
housing;  62  for  community  facilities  and 
28  for  recreation.  Of  all  the  grant  pro- 
grams, those  most  criticized  for  duplica- 
tion and  conflict  involved  grant.s  for 
water  supply,  sewers,  and  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities,  presently  being  admin- 
istered by  five  separate  agencies. 

This  duplication  of  function  at  ihe 
Federal  level  leaves  State  and  local  pov- 
ernments  at  a  loss  to  know  what  assist- 
ance is  available,  in  what  form,  and  on 
what  terms,  to  enable  their  development 
projects  to  go  forward.  Delays  in  process- 
ing of  applications  compound  the  diffi- 
culties and  uncertainties. 

The  situation  was  getting  .so  confused 
that  States  and  localities  were  hiring 
professional  "grantsmen"  to  find  out 
what  is  available  and  how  to  cut  the  red- 
tape.  Too  many  communities  unfortu- 
nately could  not  affoi-d  this  special  serv- 
ice and  were  losing  out. 

Thus,  it  became  obvious  that  an  over- 
hauling of  our  Federal  prant-in-aid 
system  was  long  overdue. 

One  of  the  major  pieces  of  legislation 
to  grow  out  of  the  subcommittee's  in- 
vestigation was  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  'Public  Law  90- 
577  >.  Among  other  things,  this  legisla- 
tion directed  the  President  to  establish 
regulations  for  uniform  application 
among  Federal  agencies  for  coordina- 
tion, formulation,  and  re\'1ew  of  Federal 
programs  and  projects  affecting  area 
and  community  development  consistent 
with  and  furthering  the  objectives  of 
State,  regional,  and  local  comprehensive 
planning.  Regulations  implementing  the 
Intergovernmental  C<x)peration  Act  are 
expected  to  be  issued  in  the  near  future. 

However,  in  developing  this  legisla- 
tion, it  was  obvious  that  tightening  up 
program  management  and  other  admin- 
istrative pr(x;edures  in  the  grant  system 
was  not  enough.  We  had  to  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  reduce  the  number  of 
grant  programs,  which  we  found  to  be 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  confusion. 
Accordingly,  I  instructed  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  to  work  with  the  staff  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovein- 
mental  Relations  to  offer  proposals  to 
give  the  President  authority,  at  least  to 
make  a  start  in  combining  related  grant 
programs  with  congressional  consent. 
Their  recommendations  relied  on  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Act  approach 
and  were  included  in  S.  698,  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act,  which  I 
introduced  on  January  26.  1967. 

The  administration's  Grant  Consoli- 
dation Act  is  essentially  the  same  ap- 
proach which  was  a  part  of  S.  698,  and 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  President  has 
seen  the  merit  to  this  approach  and  has 
followed  the  pattern  laid  out  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  hear- 
ings on  S.  698  did  bring  opposition  from 
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various  quariers  to  the  consolidation 
feature.  It  was  necessary  to  drop  that 
lt«n  from  the  bill,  while  the  other  fea- 
tures of  the  legislation  were  eventually 
enacted  into  lliw. 

The  administration's  measure,  unlike 
8.  698,  does  Oontain  some  limitations  of 
the  Presidentfs  power  in  sending  a  con- 
solidation plan  to  Congress.  It  provides 
that  programs  must  be  closely  related; 
terms  and  conditions  must  be  limited  to 
the  range  already  provided;  no  consoli- 
dation plan  ooiild  extend  an  authoriza- 
tion, no  additional  eligibility  could  be 
provided;  and  there  are  other  related 
sanctions. 

It  may  be  that  these  limitations,  and 
a  further  refinement  of  the  legislation  to 
meet  the  specific  objections  of  some 
Members  of  the  Congress,  will  strengthen 
its  chances  for  acceptance. 

What  pleases  me  Is  that  President 
Nixon  has  reaognized  this  critical  area  of 
IntergovertmMBntal  relations,  and  has 
taken  steps  Ho  develop  the  tools  to  cut 
down  the  adknlnistrative  tangle  in  the 
grant-in-aid  program.  He  can  be  assured 
of  my  cooperation,  and  with  his  accept- 
ance of  our  proposal,  I  think  we  should 
be  able  to  gain  more  legislative  support 
for  grant  consolidation — both  by  this  bill, 
and  the  regular  process  of  program  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  legis- 
lative historji  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  Incliided  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  titie  VI— fJonsoUdatlon  of  Grant-in- 
Aid  Program^  of  S.  698,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  as  in- 
troduced January  26,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  copy  of 
titie  VI  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Trrt*    VT — Coi  rsouDATiON    or    Grant-in-Aid 

PXOGRAMB 

STATEMENT    OF    PTJHPOSE 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  President  shall  from  time 
to  time  examine  the  various  programs  of 
grants-in-aid  provided  by  law  and  shall  deter- 
mine what  00  Qsolldatlons  are  necessary  or 
desirable — 

(1)  to  promote  the  better  execution  and 
efficient  manag  ement  of  Individual  grant  pro- 
grams within   ;he  same  functional  area; 

<2)  to  provlie  better  coordination  among 
individual  gr&at  programs  within  the  same 
functional  aret .;  or 

(3 )  to  prom  )te  more  efficient  planning  and 
use  by  the  rei;lplents  of  grants  under  pro- 
grams within  the  same  functional  area. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  public 
Interest  demaads  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  su  jsectlon  ( a )  and  that  the  pur- 
poses may  be  uccompllshed  In  great  measure 
by  proceeding!  under  this  title,  and  can  be 
accomplished  tiore  speedily  thereby  than  by 
the  enactment  of  specific  legislation. 

PREPABATION     AND     TRANSMITTAL     OF     PLAN 

Sec.  602.  (a)  When  the  President,  after 
Investigation,  finds  that  a  consolidation  of 
Individual  gra:it-ln-ald  programs  within  the 
same  functional  area  Is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  accpmpllsb  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  fdrth  In  section  601(a) ,  he  shall 
prepare  a  gra:it  consolidation  plan  for  the 
making  of  such  consolidation,  and  shall 
transmit  such  plan  (bearing  an  identifica- 
tion number)  to  the  Congress,  together  with 
a  declaration  ihat  with  respect  to  each  Indi- 
vidual prograiA  consolidated  under  such  plan, 
he  has  found  1  hat  the  consolidation  Is  neces- 
sary or  de8lra1>le  to  accomplish  one  or  more 
of  the  purposiis  set  forth  In  section  601(a). 


Each  such  consolidation  plan  so  trans- 
mitted— 

(1)  shall  place  responsibility  In  a  single 
agency  for  administration  ot,  the  consolidated 
program,  and 

(3)  shall  specify  In  detaU  the  formiila  or 
formulas  for  the  making  of  grants  under 
the  consolidated  program,  and  shall  set  forth 
the  differences  between  such  formula  or 
formulas  and  the  formula  for  making  granta 
under  each  of  the  Individual  programs  con- 
solidated under  such  plan. 

(b)  Bach  grant  consolidation  plan  shall 
provide  for  only  one  consolidation  of  Indi- 
vidual grant  programs. 

(c)  The  President  shall  have  a  grant  con- 
solidation plan  delivered  to  both  Houses 
on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House  while 
It  Is  m  session. 

CONGKESSIONAL   CONSmnWTlON 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subsection  (c) ,  a  grant  consolidation  plan 
shall  become  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  plan  Is  transmitted  to  It  unless, 
between  the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end 
of  the  ninety-day  period,  either  House  passes 
a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that  the 
House  does  not  favor  the  grant  consolidation 
plan. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) — 

( 1 )  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall 
be  excluded  In  the  computation  of  the 
ninety-day  period. 

(c)  Under  provisions  contained  in  a  grant 
consolidation  plan,  a  provision  of  such  plan 
may  become  effective  at  a  time  later  than 
the  date  on  which  such  plan  becomes  effec- 
tive  under  subsection    (a). 

(d)  A  grant  consolidation  plan  which  be- 
comes effectlvi  shall  be  printed  (1)  In  the 
Statutes  at  Large  in  the  same  volume  as  the 
public  laws  and  (2)  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  604.  (a)  This  section  Is  enacted  by 
the  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  tmd  as  such  It  Is  deemed 
a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respec- 
tively, but  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that  Hovise 
In  the  case  of  resolutions  described  In  sub- 
section (b);  and  It  supersedes  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  It  la  Inconsistent 
therewith;   and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  910  through 
913  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  a  grant  consolidation 
plan  and,  for  such  purposes — 

(1)  all  references  In  such  sections  to  "re- 
organization plan"  shall  be  treated  as  refer- 
ring to  "grant  consolidation  plan",  and 

(2)  all  references  In  such  sections  to  "res- 
olution" shall  be  treated  as  referring  to  a  res- 
olution of  either  House  of  the  Congress,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which 
Is  as  follows:  "That  the  does  not 
favor  the  grant  consolidation  plan  num- 
bered transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  on  ,  19  .",  the  first  blank 
therein  being  filled  with  the  name  of  the 
resolving  House  and  the  other  blank  spaces 
therein  being  appropriately  filled. 

EXPIKATION    DATE 

Sec.  605.  The  authority  of  the  PresUlent 
under  section  602  to  transmit  grant  consoli- 
dation plans  shall  expire  three  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  2036— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  EDUCATIONAL  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  VETERANS  ATTEND- 
INO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  129,000  veterans  separated  from  serv- 
ice during  the  post-Korean  conflict 
period  who  have  less  thsm  an  eighth- 
grade  education,  and  therefore  do  not 
qusdify  for  formsd  education  benefits 
under  the  present  GI  bill.  Prom  an  educa- 
tional standpoint,  each  of  these  men  is  a 
forgotten  veteran. 

Under  the  present  GI  bill,  a  retiuming 
serviceman  may  receive  benefits  for  a 
variety  of  educational  purposes:  Farm 
cooperative  training  consisting  of  en- 
rollment in  agricultural  emplosnnent;  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  on-the-job  train- 
ing: flight  training  if  it  Is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  necessary  to  attain  a  recog- 
nized vocational  objective  in  the  field  of 
aviation;  completion  of  high  school  with- 
out losing  eligibility  for  college  benefits; 
and  part-time,  full-time,  or  a  work-study 
program  in  college. 

However,  the  unfortunate  serviceman 
who  has  not  yet  completed  eighth 
grade — the  man  with  whom  we  perhaps 
should  be  most  concerned — Is  denied 
benefits  to  complete  his  elementary 
education. 

What  a  hollow  ring  these  programs 
must  have  for  the  forgotten  veteran  who, 
desirous  of  completing  a  formal  educa- 
tion. Is  told  he  is  not  qualified  to  even 
enter  high  school.  I  want  to  chsmge 
that. 

This  anomaly  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  a  Colorado  constituent.  But 
his  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Of  the  129,000 
men  the  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates are  in  a  similar  situation,  approx- 
imately 20,000  have  left  the  military  serv- 
ice within  the  last  3  years. 

The  World  War  H  GI  bill  concen- 
trated in  the  area  of  on-the-job  training 
with  millions  of  veterans  suddenly  placed 
back  into  civilian  life.  In  the  Korean 
GI  bill  there  was  more  emphasis  on 
formal  education  with  a  more  orderly  re- 
turn of  veterans  into  civilian  life,  a  gen- 
erally higher  level  of  preservice  school- 
ing, and  increased  technical  demands  in 
the  communities  to  which  they  were  re- 
turning. Yet,  with  all  the  movement  for- 
ward in  educational  thinking  and  ex- 
pansion of  educational  programs,  the 
serviceman  without  a  bare  elementary 
education  was  dropped  at  the  wayside 
imder  the  present  GI  bill. 

What  makes  this  even  more  puzzling 
is  that  the  Korean  GI  bill  specifically 
Included  elementary  education. 

The  fact  that  a  veteran  of  the  Korean 
confilct  is  eligible  for  elementary  school 
benefits,  but  Vietnam  veterans  are  not 
stems  from  two  points:  First,  the  change 
In  the  definition  of  "educational  institu- 
tion" in  the  present  GI  bill;  and  second, 
the  lack  of  inclusion  of  elementary  edu- 
cation in  a  1967  amendment  to  the  pres- 
ent GI  bill  providing  that  educationally 
disadvantaged  veterans  could  complete 
high  school  without  losing  eligibility  for 
college  benefits. 

The  present  GI  bill  was  enacted  In 
1966.  The  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
defined   "educational   institution"   with 
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language  identical  to  that  contained  in 
the  earlier  Korean  GI  bill  including  pub- 
lic or  private  elementary  schools.  The 
House  bill,  however,  dropped  elementary 
schools  and  added  language  restricting 
institutions  to  those  furnishing  educa- 
tion at  the  secondary  school  level  or 
above.  The  House  bill  prevailed. 

While  the  serviceman  who  wanted  to 
use  GI  benefits  to  complete  an  elemen- 
tary education  was  blocked,  the  service- 
man seeking  to  finish  high  school  foimd 
himself  in  only  a  somewhat  better  situa- 
tion. For  each  month  he  used  benefits  for 
a  high  school  education,  he  lost  a  month 
of  eligibility  for  college  benefits  under 
the  law.  This  was  corrected  by  the  1967 
amendment  entitled  "Special  Training 
for  the  Educationally  Disadvantaged." 

The  irony  is  that  the  serviceman  who 
needs  to  finish  eighth  graxie  Is,  in  effect, 
not  considered  educationally  disadvan- 
taged, but  the  one  who  has  and  needs 
to  finish  high  school  is.  It  seems  to  me 
one  encompasses  the  other. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  per- 
mit our  returning  servicemen  to  attend 
the  same  educational  Institutions  as  their 
predecessors  from  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  in  addition,  would  permit  them  to 
complete  their  education  through  eighth 
grade  and  high  school  without  losing 
eligibility  for  college   benefits. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration that  the  cost  of  my  bill  would 
be  "very  slight." 

I  urge  its  early  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2036)  to  amend  chapter  34 
of  titie  38,  United  States  Code,  In  order 
to  provide  educational  assistance  to  vet- 
erans attending  elementary  school,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  DoMnficK.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  titie  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S.  2037 — INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD  HEALTH  CENTER 
ACT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brook),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
watir),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  OklsOioma 
(Mr  Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkx)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hattield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  ,  I  am 


pleased  to  Introduce  today  the  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Center  Act. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  introduced 
legislation  intended  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
new  approach  to  the  delivery  of  health 
care  for  those  now  unable  to  afford  it. 
The  urgent  problems  to  which  that  legis- 
lation was  addressed  are  still  very  much 
with  us.  Although  illness  is  distributed 
indiscriminately  among  our  population, 
proper  treatment  is  still  a  privilege  re- 
served only  for  those  who  can  afford  it. 
The  United  States,  acknowledged  to  be 
the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  history  of 
this  planet,  has  not  yet  committed  itself 
to  assuring  the  availability  of  health  care 
to  all  its  citizens.  Although  billions  have 
been  spent  on  medical  research,  we  have 
not  adequately  extended  the  benefits  of 
that  research  to  our  own  people. 

The  poor  in  the  United  States  receive  a 
disproportionately  low  share  of  the 
health  services.  Federal  health  programs 
have  tended  to  provide  help  to  middle- 
income  Americans,  while  virtually  ignor- 
ing the  health  problems  of  the  poor.  And 
the  result  Is  that  the  health  of  the  poor 
in  this  country  is  a  national  disgrace. 

Poor  people  seek  and  receive  much  less 
medical  attention  than  the  affluent,  but 
they  need  more.  And  the  health  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  is  growing. 
In  1940,  the  Infant  mortality  rate  for 
nonwhltes  was  70  percent  higher  than  for 
whites.  But  in  1962,  the  rate  was  90  per- 
cent greater.  George  James,  former  New 
York  City  Commissioner  of  Health,  noted 
that,  if  the  death  rate  in  a  middle-class 
white  neighborhood  were  projected  for 
New  York  City  as  a  whole,  12,000  lives  a 
year  would  be  saved.  He  stated  that 
poverty  is  the  third  leading  cause  of 
death  in  New  York  City. 

The  changing  social  and  medical  order 
is  creating,  with  increasingly  compelling 
urgency,  new  challenges  in  health  care. 
Contemporary  patterns  of  disease  and 
disability  call  for  primary  emphasis  to  be 
given  to  health  maintenance  measures; 
and  the  growing  complexity  of  medical 
resources  requires  the  integrated  func- 
tion of  the  health  team.  Effective  health 
maintenance  implies,  in  today's  setting,  a 
unified,  personalized,  and  continuous 
service  system. 

Present  medical  care  for  the  poor  is 
fragmented,  uncoordinated,  and  com- 
pletely unresponsive  to  the  total  patient 
needs.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  although 
we  spend  $50  billion  a  year  for  health 
care,  a  recent  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Health  Manpower 
stated  flatly: 

There  Is  a  crisis  In  American  health  care. 

The  report  further  stated : 

Unless  we  Improve  the  system  through 
which  health  care  Is  provided,  care  will  con- 
tinue to  become  less  satisfactory  even  though 
there  are  massive  Increases  In  cost  and  In 
numbers  of  health  personnel. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  Facilities  made  its  report  to  the 
President  in  December  of  1968.  This  re- 
port is  an  excellent  one  and  should  be 
read  by  all.  Its  recommendations  are 
summarized  in  the  letter  of  transmittal 
when  Boisfeulllet  Jones,  the  Chairman, 
said: 

The  Commission  believes  that  development 
of   systems    for    delivery    of   comprehensive 


health  care  to  all  our  people  where  they  live 
is  a  community  responsibility.  The  exlstmg 
fragmented  delivery  systems  must  be  made 
whole  through  full  coordination  of  resources 
and  services  at  the  local  level.  Emphasis  must 
be  given  to  the  organization  of  ambulatory 
care  for  the  Individual  and  his  family,  with 
coordinated  professional  direction  through 
tbo  full  spectrum  of  comprehensive  health 
services. 

Health  problems  are  certainly  complex. 
We  are  faced  with  a  shortaige  of  physi- 
cians in  the  face  of  an  expanding  de- 
mand. The  expansion  of  medical  knowl- 
edge in  recent  years  has  made  It  difficult 
for  the  solo  medical  practitioner  to  pro- 
vide a  complete  range  of  top  quahty 
service.  This  has  resulted  in  Increasing 
specialization  and  a  relative  decrease  in 
primary  care  physicians.  Although  we  are 
now  able  to  do  more  for  the  sick  person, 
it  is  more  difficult  for  him  to  gain  access 
to  a  physician.  Nowhere  is  the  problem 
more  acute  than  In  the  low-income 
neighborhoods  of  our  Inner  cities  and 
rural  communities.  With  the  emigration 
of  middle-income  population  to  the  sub- 
urbs, the  physicians  and  new  facilities 
have  followed.  Furthermore,  with  the 
decline  of  the  municipal  tax  base,  hospi- 
tals and  clinics  in  the  central  city  were 
left  to  deteriorate,  along  with  schools  and 
housing. 

The  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  im- 
migrants from  rural  areas  into  our  cities 
has  placed  an  increased  load  on  the 
charity  hospitals.  This  problem  is  multi- 
plied by  the  poor  health  of  low-income 
(populations.  For  example,  the  percentage 
of  persons  with  family  incomes  under 
$2,000  having  some  chronic  illness  is 
triple  that  of  persons  with  family  in- 
comes greater  than  $7,000.  A  recent  Har- 
ris survey,  sponsored  by  the  Blue  Cross 
Association,  showed  that  serious  Illness 
has  struck  one  in  four  poverty  level  fami- 
lies compared  with  a  national  average 
of  1  in  10.  A  signiflcantly  larger  propor- 
tion of  poor  people  suffer  from  eye  dis- 
ease, heart  disease,  high  blood  pressure, 
arthritis,  tuberculosis,  and  mental  illness. 
Especially  disturbing  is  that  the  infant 
mortality  rate  is  double  and  the  propor- 
tion of  mothers  dying  in  childbirth  Is 
four  times  greater  among  the  poor.  There 
is  no  need  to  belabor  the  fact  that  the 
poor  are  the  sickest  segment  in  our 
society;  in  fact,  poverty  itself  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  disease  rather  than  an 
economic  condition. 

In  the  face  of  these  overwhelming 
health  problems  a  person  of  limited  in- 
come has  few  alternatives  in  seeking  help. 
Some  physicians  donate  their  services 
but,  in  general,  the  poor  are  referred  to 
the  large  county  or  city  hospitals.  In 
these  institutions  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple are  crowded  into  unpleasant,  imper- 
sonal. Inadequate  facilities  where  they 
must  sit  for  hours.  Before  they  can  see 
a  physician,  they  are  subjected  to  the 
indignity  of  establishing  that  the  degree 
of  their  destitution  entitles  them  to  free 
care. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
modem  Western  nations  with  separate 
medical  systems  for  the  poor  and  the 
nonpoor.  Although  the  medical  profes- 
sion has  been  aware  of  this  dual  system 
of- health  care  for  many  years,  only  re- 
cently has  the  Congress,  with  the  passage 
of  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  recognized 
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that  the  good  hjealth  of  all  its  citizens  is  a 
goal  worthy  of  i  America. 

With  the  nexl  for  services  so  clearly 
defined,  one  nay  ask  what  is  prevent- 
ing the  poor  from  receiving  adequate 
medical  care.  C^bvlously,  inability  to  pay 
is  important.  lUnfortunately,  medicaid 
has  not  solved  this  problem.  Some  States 
have  not  imple|nented  it  and  others  have 
due  to  insufQcient  funds, 
ad  medicaid  not  run  In- 
culty  it  would  have  been 
ere  is  growing  evidence, 
and  medicaid  have  not 
creasing  the  availability 
A  recent  study  of  the 
progrtuns  by  the  Tax 


had  to  cut  bac 
However,  even 
to  financial  d 
inadequate, 
that  medicare 
succeeded  in  i 
of  health  car 
effects  of  the: 


Foundation  concluded: 

To  date  the  n^ajor  demonstrable  effect  of 
the  1965  Federal  legislation  creating  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  has  been  a  shift  In  fi- 
nancing medical  care  from  the  private  to  the 
public  sector.  Allthougb  public  spending  for 
medical  care  increased  by  nearly  three- 
Sftbs  In  the  flrsi.  full  year  of  these  two  pro- 
j^ramS,  the  resulting  Improvement  In  per 
capita 'medical  )&ie  for  the  population  at 
large  was  only  5%,  no  greater  than  had 
been  experlence< ,  In  some  previous  years  In 
the  1960's. 

One  major  problem  with  the  present 
health  care  system  is  that  it  is  inacces- 
sible to  many  low-income  families.  Fig- 
ures from  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Los 
Angeles  show  that  in  spite  of  the  stag- 
gering health  iiroblems  of  the  poor  less 
than  half  as  riany  physicians  practice 
in  low-income  neighborhoods  as  in  the 
other  areas  of  t  he  cities.  Very  few  of  this 
limited  number  of  ghetto  physicians  are 
specialists.  It  is  not  surprising  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  inner-city  children 
examined  unde:  •  the  Headstart  programs 
had  never  before  been  seen  by  a  physi- 
cian. It  was  iither  too  expensive  or 
physically  diffl<ult  for  their  mothers  to 
get  them  to  a  cl  nic. 

In  addition  :o  problems  of  distance 
and  lack  of  tr  insportatlon,  the  opera- 
tion of  tax-supported  clinics  often  seems 
plarmed  to  discourage  all  but  the  most 
diligent.  Short ;  daytime-only  hours  and 
long  waiting  periods  result  in  time  lost 
from  work,  there  is  no  provision  for  day- 
care for  chuldnen  whose  mothers  need 
care  and  faclliiies  are  decrepit,  under- 
staffed, ill-equipped,  and  generally  un- 
pleasant; worstfof  all  is  the  impersonal- 
ity of  the  service.  These  complaints  are 
not  new.  Thes  have  been  voiced  re- 
peatedly by  community  leaders  from 
low-income  neighborhoods. 

Besides  the  stjafBng  and  facilities  prob- 
lems I   have  j' 
fundamental 
which  constitu 
stacles  to  the 
care.  These  or 
lack  of  eontin 
mentation. 

Lack  of  contt 
tlon  in  which 
sponsibility  for 
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ist  discussed,  there  are 
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luity  refers  to  the  situa- 
\o  one  physician  has  re- 
the  total  care  of  an  indl- 
lus,  a  patient  may  see 
a  different  phyilcian  each  week,  and,  if 
hospitalization  (s  required,  several  more 
physicians  may|  take  charge.  With  each 
change  irretrievable  information  is  lost 
and  confidence  must  be  rebuilt.  The  pa- 
tient has  no  concept  of  who  his  physi- 
cian is.  Althoug  1  consultation  is  a  neces- 


sity, there  can  be  no  substitute  for  a  1- 
to- 1  doctor-patient  relationship — for  the 
poor  this  situation  rarely  exists  and,  as 
a  result,  the  quality  of  care  they  receive 
suffers. 

Fragmentation  is  the  division  of  re- 
sponsibility for  treatment  of  different 
diseases  among  different  facilities  and 
personnel.  Nowhere  js  this  tendency  more 
evident  than  in  the  provision  of  tax- 
supported  health  services.  Until  recently. 
Federal  and  State  programs  for  health 
care  have  focused  on  specific  disease 
categories.  Thus,  fimds  may  be  available 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis, mental  illness,  venereal  disease, 
rheumatic  fever,  cancer  screening,  and 
prenatal  care,  but  not  for  pneumonia, 
leukemia,  or  emphysema,  or  any  other 
disease.  In  this  situation,  a  person  may 
be  refused  care  not  because  he  is  not 
sick,  but  because  he  has  the  wrong  dis- 
ease. 

Specialization  within  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  resulted  in  still  further  frag- 
mentation of  care.  One  New  York  inner- 
city  hospital  has  over  100  different 
specialty  clinics,  each  one  restricted  to 
certain  types  of  illnesses.  If  a  patient 
comes  on  the  wrong  day  or  at  the  wrong 
hour,  he  must  come  again  some  other 
time.  Often  the  various  services  are  pro- 
vided in  physically  separate  facilities. 
This  fragmentation  is  encouraged  by  the 
categorical  funding  of  health  care 
through  numerous  separately  adminis- 
tered Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies, 
although  it  seems  obvious  that  a  single 
primary  care  physician  with  responsibil- 
ity for  the  health  of  the  patient  would  be 
best  able  to  cope  with  the  variety  of 
threats  to  the  health  of  the  patient. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  provision  of 
good  health  care  for  all  Americans  while 
maintaining  a  strong  orientation  toward 
efiQciency  and  economy,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing the  Neighborhood  Health  Cen- 
ter Act.  It  is  designed  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  problems  I  have  just  outlined  in 
both  rural  and  urban  areas.  This  bill 
amends  the  Hill-Burton  Act  with  the 
intent  of  building  a  system  of  neighbor- 
hood comprehensive  ambulatory  care 
centers  similar  to  those  established  in 
the  experimental  OEO  program.  By 
bringing  multispecialty  resources  into 
the  areas  of  low  physician  accessibility 
the  problems  of  fragmentation  and  Inac- 
cessibility can  be  overcome. 

After  introduction  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Center  Act  last  July,  I  sent 
copies  of  it  to  approximately  400  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  interested  in 
the  health  field.  Their  response  to  the 
bill  was  helpful  and  generally  favorable. 
Some  sample  comments  were: 

David  E.  Rogers.  M.D.,  dean  of  the  medi- 
cal faculty,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.:  "I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
thrust  toward  moving  away  from  categori- 
cal programs  and  Increasing  our  compre- 
hensive services — and  also  fully  agree  that 
broad  community  planning  is  necessary  so 
that  each  hospital  does  not  duplicate  expen- 
sive equipment  which  may  be  present  close 
at  hand. 

"We  win  continue  to  relay  our  ideas  to 
you — we  are  much  in  your  debt  for  projecting 
this  Important  new  legislation." 

J.  Q.  Harrar,  president,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  New  York,  N.Y.:  "It  seems  quite 
clear  that  there  Is  urgent  need  for  better 


ambulatory  medical  care  facilities  in  the 
ghettos.  It  is  equally  apparent  that  new  tech- 
niques are  needed  for  providing  service 
through  such  centers.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem  an  appropriate  step  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  provide  funds  for  ambulatory 
health  centers." 

Jerry  Voorhls,  secretary,  Group  Health 
Association,  Washington,  D.C.:  "The  need 
for  more  and  better  health  facilities  ac- 
cessible to  people  so  that  they  can  receive 
care  without  the  necessity  of  hospitaliza- 
tion or  long  expensive  trips  to  crowded  hos- 
pital outpatient  department  and  emergency 
rooms,  is  incontestable. 

"Your  Neighborhood  Health  Center  Act 
constitutes  an  Imaginative  approach.  Your 
lucid  analysis  of  the  chaotic  medical  care 
situation  in  the  country  is  an  excellent  doc- 
umentation of  the  need  for  action." 

Lawrence  J.  Rossi,  M.D.,  medical  director 
of  the  Hopedale  Medical  Complex,  Hopedale, 
m.:  "If  implemented,  I  sincerely  believe  this 
legislation  would  be  a  large  contribution 
toward  the  solution  of  the  health  care  prob- 
lem of  the  poor  and  the  rural  area  and 
small  towns  of  America." 

Pat  Schupbach,  comoderator,  medical  cen- 
ter, Y.M.C.A.,  student  board,  Chicago,  111.: 
"I  commend  you  for  introducing  and  spon- 
soring legislation  to  provide  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters. Throughout  my  years  in  the  College  of 
Nursing,  I  have  followed  the  progress  of  the 
Mile  Square  Health  Center.  The  faculty  of 
our  college  has  repeatedly  stated  that  cen- 
ters such  as  Mile  Square  are  needed  through- 
out the  city  and  the  entire  nation." 

Marlon  B.  Folsom  (Former  Secretary  of 
HEW) ,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y.: 
"The  bill,  which  would  provide  funds  for 
construction  of  health  centers,  would  help 
to  solve  one  of  the  problems  we  have  en- 
countered in  implementing  our  program.  In 
the  inner  city  of  Rochester,  as  undoubtedly 
in  the  slums  of  many  cities,  decent  buildings 
for  use  as  health  centers  are  simply  not 
available,  and,  as  we  have  found,  capital 
funds  to  build  these  centers  are  hard  to  come 
by.  Oonsequently,  in  o\ir  opinion,  your  bill 
is  very  much  needed." 

Harold  Grimm,  Buffalo,  N.Y.:  "With  re- 
spect to  the  Neighborhood  Health  Center 
Act,  I  think  it  would  provide  federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  states  for  the  benefit  of 
our  neediest  people.  Preventive  medicine 
would  certainly  contribute  to  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  hospital  admissions  and 
well-staffed  clinics  by  properly  qualified 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  providing  it." 

Edward  F.  Wehlage,  Professional  Engineer, 
Whittler,  California:  "As  an  Engineer,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  working  with 
people  establishing  the  Clinic  in  Watts,  as 
well  as  the  Tufts  University  project  at 
Mound  Bayou,  Massachusetts,  and  other 
similar  applications,  including  the  Kaiser 
Pediatric  Eye  Clinic  in  Bellflower.  California. 
As  a  citizen,  I  have  come  to  recognize  the 
great  potential  of  this  type  of  operation,  and 
feel  that  it  is  extremely  important  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  people  in  every  walk  of  life." 

Joseph  Patterson,  Ph.D.,  College  of  Physical 
Education,  University  of  Illinois:  "I  am  writ- 
ing in  supiK)rt  of  your  position  urging  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  which  will  extend 
the  Neighborhood  Health  Center  program. 
The  centers  established  by  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  have  demonstrated  their 
effectiveness  in  meeting  the  health  needs  of 
the   medically  indigent. 

"Comprehensive  health  services  delivered 
in  this  type  of  organization  structure  can 
be  best  geared  to  the  needs  of  Individual 
communities.  It  also  provides  for  better  util- 
ization of  medical  personnel  as  well  as  to  give 
the  consumer  an  opp>ortunlty  to  participate 
in  the  planning,  maintenance  and  promotion 
of  his  own  health." 
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James  H.  Cavanaugh,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Planning  and  Program  Coordination, 
Department  of  H.E.W.,  Washington,  D.C.:  "As 
you  know,  the  Department  has  not  yet  taken 
an  official  position  on  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion but,  speaking  personally,  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  with  the  general  objectives 
of  the  proposal.  Certainly  the  problem  of 
accessibility  to  physicians  and  to  care  fa- 
cillUes  must  be  major  considerations  in  any 
meaningful  program  of  planning  for  health 
services." 

Wilbur     Cohen.      (Former     Secretary     or 

H  E  W  )  : 

"I  believe  that  (we  have)  definitely  proved 
the  value  of  the  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ter. I  believe  that  Instead  of  the  40  centers 
(we  have)  now,  we  ought  to  have  400  in  the 
United  States  within  the  next  couple  of 
years.  I  believe  they  are  effective  because 
they  create  a  new  mechanism  for  more  effi- 
ciently utilizing  the  resources  that  we  have 
and  putting  them  in  a  place  where  people 
can  have  access  to  them." 

The  main  provisions  of  this  bill  are  as 
follows : 

First.  Federal  funds  are  committed  to 
the  establishment  of  outpatient  clinics 
in  areas  of  low  physician  accessibility. 
Public  Law  88-443,  the  Hospital  and 
Medical  Facilities  Act  of  1964,  is 
amended  to  Include  comprehensive  am- 
bulatory care  centers  among  the  facili- 
ties eligible  to  be  constructed  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  These  centers  will  be  staffed 
by  a  group  of  physicians  with  different 
specialty  training  in  order  to  provide  a 
wide  range  of  services. 

Second.  No  additional  funds  are  au- 
thorized. However,  the  present  categori- 
cal restrictions  under  Public  Law  88-443 
are  removed,  and  the  type  of  project  to 
be  funded  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
State  planning  agency.  It  is  felt  that 
each  State  can  best  determine  its  own 
needs  and  priorities. 

Third.  In  order  to  focus  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  the  health  needs  of  the 
poor.  State  allotments  will  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  medically 
indigent  families  within  each  State 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
complicated  formula  Involving  average 
per  capita  income  and  population.  The 
Industrialized  States  are  discriminated 
against  by  the  present  formula  because 
of  their  higher  per  capita  income.  How- 
ever, for  a  2 -year  period  no  State  will 
receive  less  money  under  the  new  for- 
mula than  it  did  under  the  old. 

Fourth.  To  make  better  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  spent  for  research  and  plan- 
ning, the  bill  provides  for  the  considera- 
tion of  recomjnendations  of  the  area- 
wide  planning  agencies  established  un- 
der Public  Law  89-749. 

Fifth.  The  major  goal  of  the  bill  is 
provision  of  the  best  possible  medical 
care  for  all.  Therefore,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  Surgeon  General  to  give  priority 
to  areas  with  low  physician  accessibility 
because  these  are  the  areas  of  greatest 
need  due  to  the  fact  that  most  present 
legislation  ignores  these  areas. 

Sixth.  In  order  to  avoid  funding  in- 
efficient operations,  the  bill  requires 
priority  in  granting  funds  be  given  to 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  facilities. 
This  will,  therefore,  circumvent  the  pit- 
falls of  medicare  and  medicaid  which 
tend  to  reward  the  most  inefficient  op- 
erations by  reimbursing  on  a  cost  basis. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  applicants  will 


include  groups  of  private  physicians, 
medical  schools  and  their  affiliated  hos- 
pitals, voluntary  hospital  centers,  non- 
profit organizations,  and  local  medical 

The  time  has  arrived  when  Federal 
support  for  health  services  should  be  di- 
rected away  from  the  categorical  ap- 
proaches of  the  past  and  our  resources 
focused  on  the  provision  of  comprehen- 
sive services.  Comprehensive  implies  a 
one-step  entry  Into  an  all-inclusive,  con- 
tinuous system.  Medically,  the  term 
"comprehensive"  means  a  complete  ap- 
proach to  the  individual  no  matter  what 
his  disease  or  disability. 

Preliminary  steps  toward  a  compre- 
hensive approach  were  taken  with  the 
passage  of  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  and  Public  Health  Service 
Amendments  of  1966  and  the  Partnership 
for  Health  Amendments  of  1967.  Under 
sections  314(d)  and  314(e)  of  these  laws 
money  is  made  available  for  comprehen- 
sive health  services.  Unfortunately,  of 
the  more  than  $120  mUlion  spent,  less 
than  $10  million  was  actually  spent  on 
comprehensive  health  services.  The  re- 
mainder was  consumed  by  the  same  old 
categorical  programs  previously  funded 
from  other  sources. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  categorical  pro- 
grams are  unworthy  of  support — the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  any  disease 
is  a  worthy  undertaking  and  should  be 
supported.  However,  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  this  categorical  approach  to 
the  health  problems  of  the  poor  has  not 
and  cannot  succeed.  To  quote  Dr.  John 
DeHoff,  director  of  local  health  services. 
Balitmore  City  Health  Department: 

The  Neighborhood  Health  Center  Act  will 
help  hospitals,  other  medical  centers  and 
groups  of  physicians  to  move  into  neighbor- 
hoods which  have  the  greatest  need,  with 
funding  based  on  needs  as  measured  by 
indigent  and  medically  indigent  populations. 
Although  hospitals  give  excellent  inpatient 
care  for  complicated  and  Interesting  cases, 
they  cannot  easily  prevent  dUease  from  hap- 
pening .  .  or  follow  patients  closely  after 
they  leave  a  hospital  phase  of  care.  Federal 
Money  for  construction  will  help  greatly. 

Professionals  with  experience  in  com- 
munity medicine  reaUze  the  futility  oi 
the  present  fragmented  and  discontinu- 
ous approach.  Prof.  Robert  Daniels,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Department  of 
Social  and  Community  Medicine,  wrote: 

The  State  of  Illinois  makes  a  large  financial 
contribution  through  pubUc  aid  and  weUare 
programs.  However,  these  are  administered 
in  such  a  way  that  they  respond  to  episodes 
of  illness  rather  than  providing  continuity 
of  health  care  over  periods  of  time.  .  .  . 
Many  episodes  of  Illness  occur  In  Individuals 
not  registered  and  the  medical  and  hospital 
community  in  such  situations  are  uncertain 
about  whether  they  vsrlU  be  reUnbursed  by 
public  programs  or  not. 

Comprehensive  services  must  be 
brought  together  in  easily  accessible 
facilities.  It  is  wrong  that  in  the  face  of 
preventable  and  treatable  diseases  af- 
flicting large  numbers  of  our  citizens 
most  Government  programs  have  ignored 
the  special  problems  of  the  poor.  The  bU- 
lions  spent  on  medical  research  have 
greatly  expanded  the  ability  of  the 
modem  physician  to  cure  or  prevent 
many  previously  incurable  dlsesises.  Yet 
In  the  very  shadow  of  the  great  medical 


centers  where  hearts  are  being  trans- 
planted and  cardiograms  are  being  read 
by  computers  thousands  of  individuals 
are  dying  from  preventable  diseases.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  very  t)est  medical 
care  In  the  world  is  available  in  Ameri- 
can cities  but  it  is  obvious  that  unless  one 
can  get  to  a  physician  these  advances  are 
meaningless.  The  $9  billion  thus  far  spent 
for  hospital  construction  and  moderni- 
zation under  Hill-Burton  legislation  have 
had  far  too  little  impact  on  improving 
the  health  care  of  the  poor.  In  fact  it  is 
the  more  affluent  citizen  with  his  greater 
demand  for  and  utilization  of  medical 
persormel  and  facilities  who  has  bene- 
fited the  most  from  this  program. 

Comprehensive  clinics  pay  their  own 
way.  All  evidence  indicates  that  provid- 
ing comprehensive  outpatient  care  re- 
duces hospital  utilization  dramatically.  In 
a  Massachusetts  comprehensive  health 
center  a  spot  check  after  2  years  of  op- 
eration indicated  that  the  health  level  of 
local  residents  was  raised  to  the  point 
where  the  nimiber  of  hospitalization  days 
had  been  cut  by  80  percent.  Not  only  are 
many  diseases  prevented  or  diagnosed 
earlier  but  hospitalization  for  diagnostic 
purposes  can  be  avoided  by  providing 
such  services  in  the  clinic.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  tendency  to  fragment  medical 
services— fostered  by  most  Federal  pro- 
grams— can  be  avoided.  Perhaps  many  of 
the  categorical  programs  will  be  found 
unnecessary,  which  will  save  more  Fed- 
eral dollars. 

For  example,  diseases  such  as  measles, 
mumps,  diphtheria,  polio,  and  rheumatic 
fever  can  be  prevented  and  others,  such 
as  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and  cervical 
cancer  can  be  cured  if  treated  early.  But 
immunizations  and  early  diagnosis  can 
only  be  accomplished  only  if  compre- 
hensive care  is  available.  The  orientation 
of  our  programs  must  be  shifted  from 
disease  to  health.  The  economic  loss  to 
the  Nation  caused  by  preventable  or  cur- 
able diseases  is  incalculable.  The  lack  of 
ambulatory  care  centers  at  convenient 
locations  means  that  large  numbers  of 
people  wait  too  long  before  seeking  help 
and  thereby  finally  require  hospital  care. 
This  is  neither  an  efficient  nor  an  effec- 
tive way  to  provide  health  services.  To 
quote  Mr.  Leonard  Procita  of  the  Albany 
Medical  College: 

We  are  considering  persons  here  who,  be- 
cause of  their  marginal  Income,  hesitate  too 
long  In  obtaining  necessary  health  care. 
These  neglected  health  problems  become 
more  prominent  in  later  years  .  .  •  many 
health  problems  can  be  traced  to  neglect 
in  childhood  ...  in  this  regard  a  neighbor- 
hood health  center  would  be  a  great  step 
forward  In  establishing  preventive  medicine 
for  these  people  on  a  sound  basis. 

The  limited  program  of  comprehensive 
clinics  funded  under  OEO  has  demon- 
strated that  the  neighborhood  health 
center  approach  is  the  most  effective 
strategic  approach  to  the  delivery  of 
health  care  in  areas  of  low  physician 
accessibility.  It  is  also  the  most  efficient 
and  probably  least  costly  method  of  pro- 
viding top  quality  services.  Comprehen- 
sive care  implies,  though  does  not  neces- 
sitate, a  multispecialty  group  practice 
approach  providing  a  full  range  of  diag- 
nostic services.  Where  this  system  has 
been    coupled    with    prepayment   of    a 
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monthly  act  fee,  hospital  utilization  has 
been  cut  in  half  and  overall  coats  average 
25  percent  less  than  for  the  same  range 
of  services  provided  under  the  tradi- 
tional fee-for-servlce  system. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  PadllUes  ptates : 

On«  approach  tliat  ba<  decreaaAd  hospital 
utilization  Ifl  prepaid  practice.  A  study  ot 
Federal  employees*  health  program  benefits 
over  a  S-year  period  shows  that  employees 
In  prepaid  group  practice  plana  had  con- 
sistently the  lowest  rates  for  non-matemlty 
utilization  of  In-boepltal  services.  In  1965, 
according  to  this  study,  the  number  of  hos- 
pital days  per  1.000  covered  pwraons  In  pre- 
paid group  practice  was  approximately  half 
of  that  for  those  in  the  Indemnity  benefit 
plan  or  Blue  Cross-blue  Shield. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
living  will  rise  by  20  percent  by  1975,  but 
medical  costs  are  expected  to  Jump  140 
percent.  As  medical-care  costs  continue 
to  skyrocket,  few^r  and  fewer  Americans 
can  afTord  necessary  medical  attention. 
It  is  ni J  position  that  we  can  get  more 
from  ^e  health -»care  dollar.  Instead  of 
poiulng  more  dollars  into  a  system,  we 
should  come  to  recognize  that  only  a 
reorganization  ol  the  system  itself  will 
produce  the  level  of  care  of  which  we  are 
capable. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
if  we  are  to  get  the  most  from  our  health 
dollar  we  must  ^ke  into  consideration 
alternative  approaches  to  fimdlng.  Ex- 
perience with  heaAth  insurance  programs 
based  on  the  fee-for-service  approach 
has  shown  that  tbey  are  usually  associ- 
ated with  increased  hospital  utilization. 
Many  services  are  not  reimbursable  un- 
less delivered  in  the  hospital  and  there  is 
therefore  no  economic  Incentive  for  pre- 
ventive medlcina;  again,  diseases  are 
being  treated,  not  people.  Medicaid  and 
medicare  are  basically  forms  of  health 
insurance  and  l^ave  thus  encouraged 
greater  hospital  kitilization.  They  have 
also  placed  a  greater  demand  on  the 
limited  supply  of  pructiclng  physicians. 
In  fact,  I  am  frequently  asked  where  I 
expect  to  find  the  physicians  to  staff 
these  clinics. 

In  answer  to  tlis  question  I  can  point 
out  that  the  grqup-practice  approach, 
with  the  employment  of  sufQcient  para- 
medical personnel,  is  itsef  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  the  physician  manpower  shortage. 
In  this  regard,  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  karold  Wise,  program 
director  of  the  OEO  Monteflore  neighbor- 
hood medical  carel: 

The  use  of  paranedlcal  personnel  to  In- 
crease physician  pnoductlvlty  has  been  well 
documented.  We  pl|in  to  serve  a  community 
of  4A.00O  people,  traditionally,  this  would 
require  a  minimum  of  60  physicians.  With 
the  more  intelligent  utilization  of  nursing 
and  family  health  worker  personnel,  we  are 
able  to  reduce  th$  number  of  physicians 
necessary  to  25. 

Of  course,  this  approach  will  not,  in 
itself,  solve  the  s|iortage  of  physicians. 
We  mxist  push  for  greater  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  expansion  of  medical  school 
class  size.  This  can  be  done  by  increas- 
ing the  amount  ol  money  authorized  for 
medical  student  l«ans  and  scholarships, 
for  medical  school  improvement,  and  for 
schools  for  the  allied  health  professions. 
Direct   support    of    teaching   programs 


must  be  instituted  Instead  of  fimdlng 
them  through  the  back  door  with  moneys 
appropriated  for  research.  We  must  ask 
why  the  United  States  needs  to  recruit 
a  large  percentage  of  its  practicing  phy- 
sicians from  foreign  medical  schools 
when  qualified  college  graduates  in  this 
country  are  denied  entrance  for  lack  of 
space.  This  problem,  is  one  of  the  ut- 
most priority  and  urgency.  However,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  even  if  enough 
medical  school  places  were  made  avail- 
able today  there  would  still  be  a  lag  of 
8  to  10  years  before  these  prospective 
doctors  would  enter  practice. 

The  evidence  shows  that  we  have  the 
resources  to  provide  comprehensive 
health  care  and  that  vast  new  expendi- 
tures will  not  be  required.  What  seems 
to  be  needed  is  a  focus  to  bring  together 
the  various  government  and  private  pro- 
grams trsrlng  to  provide  health  care.  At 
this  point  the  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ter seems  to  be  the  most  logical  method. 
Edgar  Kaiser  wrote  to  me,  sajdng: 

Such  facilities  can  function  on  a  sound 
operating  basis  through  more  effective  ap- 
plication of  existing  public  and  private  funds 
already  available  for  purchasing  health  care 
services. 

I  am  confident  that  with  the  proper 
administration  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion we  can  go  a  long  way  toward  real- 
izing the  goal  of  top  quality  health  care 
for  all  our  citizens. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
living  will  rise  by  20  percent  by  1975,  but 
medical  costs  are  expected  to  jump  140 
percent.  As  medical  care  costs  continue 
to  skyrocket,  fewer  and  fewer  Americans 
can  afford  necessary  medical  attention. 

It  is  my  position  that  we  can  get  more 
from  the  health-care  dollar.  Instead  of 
pouring  more  dollars  into  a  system  in 
order  to  try  to  cover  up  the  problems  in 
the  system,  we  should  come  to  recognize 
that  only  a  reorganization  of  the  system 
itself  will  produce  the  level  of  care  of 
which  we  are  capable. 

The  Congress  is  presently  at  an  impor- 
tant crossroads  in  the  area  of  health 
legislation.  New  health  legislation  of  the 
past  several  years  has  been  addressed  to 
important  problems  and  certain  dem- 
onstration programs  have  beamed  a  ray 
of  hope  into  some  hard-core  areas  of 
need.  However,  these  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  tentative  first  steps.  And,  as  in 
so  many  other  areas,  once  the  path  is  first 
tread,  we  have  only  begim  to  realize  the 
truly  massive  problems  of  personnel,  or- 
ganization, and  financing  that  must  be 
attended  to.  The  time  has  now  come  to 
correct  the  inadequacies  of  the  present 
system.  The  bill  I  offer  today  represents  a 
step  in  this  direction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  summary  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2037)  to  amend  title  VI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  in- 
clude within  the  scope  of  part  A  thereof 
comprehensive  ambulatory  health  serv- 
ices, and  otherwise  to  extend  and  improve 
the  program  established  by  such  part  A, 


introduced  by  Mr.  Percy  (for  himself  and 
others),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2037 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Neighborhood 
Health  Center  Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Section  600(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing ",  Including  comprehensive  ambulatory 
care  centers,"  Immediately  after  "other  med- 
ical facilities". 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  601.  In  order  to  assist  the  States  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  600, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for 
grants  for  the  construction  or  moderniza- 
tion of  public  or  other  nonprofit  hospitals, 
public  health  centers,  comprehensive  am- 
bulatory care  centers,  facilities  for  long- 
term  care,  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers, 
and  rehablUtaUon  facilities.  (295,000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970." 

(c)(1)  Section  602  (a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  for  each 
fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
which  ends  June  30,  1970,  to  an  allotment 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  siuns  ap- 
propriated for  such  year  pursuant  to  section 
601  as  the  number  of  medically  Indigent  In- 
dividuals In  such  State  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  medically  indigent  individuals  In  all  the 
States.  If,  In  the  case  of  any  State,  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  as  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  Is  less  than 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  allotted 
to  such  State  If  the  allotment  formula,  as 
In  effect  under  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30,  1969,  had  remained  in 
effect,  then  there  shall  be  added  (out  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  succeed- 
ing sentence)  to  the  allotment  of  such  State 
such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  cause 
Its  allotment  to  be  equal  to  the  amount  it 
would  have  been  allotted  under  such  formula, 
if  such  formula  had  remained  in  effect. 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  additions  to  the  allot- 
ment of  States  as  provided  for  In  the  preced- 
ing sentence." 

(2)  Section  602(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  allotment  to  any  State  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than 
•  175,000  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  or  Guam  and  $460,000  for  any  other 
State  shall  be  Increased  to  that  amount,  the 
total  of  the  Increases  thereby  required  being 
derived  by  proportionately  reducing  the 
allotment  for  such  fiscal  year  to  each  of  the 
remaining  States,  but  with  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment 
of  any  of  such  remaining  States  from  being 
thereby  reduced  to  less  than  that  amount." 

(3)  Section  602(c)  of  such  Act  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(4)  Section  602  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (e)  and 
(f)  thereof  and  by  adding  after  subsection 
(d)  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  accordance  with  regulations,  any 
State  may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  request 
that  a  specified  portion  of  Its  allotment  \inder 
this  part  be  added  to  the  allotment  under 
this  part  of  another  State  for  the  piupose  of 
meeting  a  portion  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  a  project.  In  such  other  State,  which 
Is  designed  to  carry  out  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  600.  Any  such 
request  shall  contain  or  be  supported  by  a 
certification,  by  the  State,  that  the  appro- 
priate areawlde  health  planning  agency  In 
such  State  has  been  Informed  of  and  con- 


sulted with  respect  to  ruch  request,  and  by  a 
statement  as  to  whether  any  such  planning 
agency  approves  of  such  request.  If  It  Is 
found  by  the  Secretary  that  the  completion 
of  the  project  with  respect  to  which  the  re- 
quest Is  made  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
State  making  the  request  and  that  use  of 
the  specific  portion  of  such  State's  allotment, 
as  requested  by  It,  would  assist  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  such  portion  of 
such  State's  allotment  shall  be  added  to  the 
corresponding  allotment  of  the  other  State, 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  referred  to  above." 

(d)  Section  603(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  projects  for  the  con- 
struction of  comprehensive  ambulatory  care 
centers,  to  facilities  located  In  areas  of  low 
physician  accessibility,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary;  and". 

(e)(1)  Section  604(a)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (A)  by  redesignating  subparagraph 
(E)  thereof  as  subpstragraph  (F),  (B)  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (D)  thereof,  and  (C)  by  inserting 
after  subparagraph  (D)  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  the  comprehensive  ambulatory  care 
centers  needed  to  provide  adequate  health 
services  for  people  residing  in  the  State,  and 
a  plan  for  the  distribution  of  such  centers 
throughout  the  State;  and". 

(2)  Section  604(a)  (5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "comprehensive  am- 
bulatory health  centers"  Immediately  after 
"diagnostic  or  treatment  centers". 

(3)  Section  604 (a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (11)  thereof,  (B)  by  re- 
designating paragraph  (12)  thereof  as  para- 
graph (13),  and  (C)  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (11)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(12)  provide  that  the  State  agency  shall 
furnish  to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  each 
application  for  a  project,  detailed  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  costs  of  services  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  proposed  health  facility;  and". 

(f)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  605(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"and  (4)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(4)",  and  (B)  by  Inserting  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  (5)  that  such  project  Is  In 
furtherance  of  or  consistent  with  any  com- 
prehensive health  plan  carried  out  by  the 
State  agency,  referred  to  In  section  314(a) 
(2)  (A)  of  the  State  in  which  such  project 
is  to  be  located". 

(2)  Section  605  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  An  application  for  a  project  shall  be 
approved  under  this  section  only  if — 

"(1)  the  applicant  supplies  the  Secretary 
with  such  data  as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
for  him  to  determine  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  operation  of  any  other  health 
facilities  operated  by  such  applicant: 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
other  health  facilities  operated  by  the  appli- 
cant are  being  operated  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively:  and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  Is, 
or  has  the  potential  to  be,  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  project  operated  In  the  area. 
In  determining,  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  efficiency  of  any  health  facility 
which  Is  an  accredited  teaching  institution, 
there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  total  costs 
of  such  facility  all  costs  attributable  to  the 
training  of  medical  personnel." 

(g)  Section  607(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "any  one  or  more  subpara- 
graphs or  paragraphs  of". 

(h)(1)  Section  e26(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)  The  term  "Federal  share'  with  respect 
to  any  project  means  the  proportion  of  the 


cost  of  construction  of  such  project  to  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  shall 
be  whichever  of  the  following  the  State 
elects — 

"(1)  the  share  determined  by  the  State 
agency  In  accordance  with  standards  in- 
cluded In  the  State  plan,  which  provide 
equitably  tor  varlattons  between  projects  on 
the  basis  of  objective  criteria  related  to  the 
economic  status  of  areas  and.  If  the  State 
so  elects,  such  other  factor  or  factors  as 
may  be  appropriate  and  be  permitted  by 
regulations,  except  that  such  standards  may 
not  be  provided  for  a  Federal  share  of  more 
than  66%  per  centiim,  or  less  than  33  >^  per 
centum; 

"(2)  the  amount  (not  leas  than  33 V^  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  66%  per  centum) 
established  by  the  State  for  all  projects  In 
the  State;  or 

"(3)  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  project. 
The  State  agency  shall,  prior  to  the  approval 
by  it,  under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
part  A,  of  the  first  project  In  the  State 
during  any  fiscal  year,  give  written  notifica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal  share 
which  it  has  elected  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  of  this  subsection  for  proj- 
ects In  such  State  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  during  such  fiscal  year,  and  such 
Federal  share  or  shares  for  projects  In  such 
State  approved  by  the  Secretary  dxirlng  such 
fiscal  year  shall  not  be  changed  after  ap- 
proval of  such  first  project  by  the  State." 

(2)  Section  626  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  The  term 'comprehensive  ambulatory 
care  center'  means  a  clinic  which  (1)  Is  as- 
sociated with  an  accredited  hospital  center. 
(11)  Is  staffed  by  a  formal  or  Informal  group 
of  licensed  medical  doctors  of  various  special- 
ties, some  of  whom  have  admitting  privileges 
in  such  hospital,  and  (ill)  provides  a  wide 
range  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  services 
for  patients  who  are  primarily  ambulatory, 
and  (Iv)  provides  personal  preventative  serv- 
ices Including  health  education. 

"(n)  The  term  'medically  indigent'  me£inE, 
In  the  case  of  any  State  which  has  a  State 
plan  for  medical  assistance  which  has  been 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  an  Individual  eligible  for  medical 
assistance  vmder  such  State  plan:  and,  in 
the  case  of  any  other  State,  an  individual 
determined  to  be  medically  Indigent  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  July  1,  1969. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Percy, 
follows : 

SECTION-BT-SKCTION  StJMMAET  OF  THE  NEICH- 

BORBOOD  Health  Centeh  Act 

(a)  Amends  the  purpose  section  of  title 
VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  In- 
clude comprehensive  ambulatory  care  cen- 
ters among  the  categories  of  facilities  to  be 
assisted. 

(b)  Eliminates  the  earmarking  of  funds 
for  specific  categories  of  projects.  The  type 
of  projects  to  be  funded  In  each  state  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  State  planning 
agency. 

Changes  the  present  state  allotment  for- 
mula which  Is  based  upon  average  per  capita 
Income  and  population  to  one  based  upon 
the  number  of  medically  Indigent  In  each 
state. 

(c)  Requires  the  approval  of  the  appropri- 
ate areawlde  health  plsinnlng  agency  for  a 
state  to  share  Its  allotment  with  another 
state. 

(d)  Requires  that  the  Secretary,  In  pre- 
scribing regulations  under  the  comprehen- 
sive ambulatory  care  center  program,  give 
priority  to  areas  of  low  physician  accessibil- 
ity. 


(e)  Requires  that  the  state  plan  include 
Information  on  the  nimiber  of  comprehen- 
sive ambulatory  care  centers  needed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  health  services  for  the  state. 

Requires  that  Information  be  submitted 
with  each  application  detailing  the  cost  of 
health  services  to  be  provided  by  the  pro- 
posed facility. 

(f )  Requires  projects  to  be  consistent  with 
comprehensive  health  plans  provided  for  un- 
der the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Public  Health  Services  Amendments  of  1966. 
Applications  must  provide  data  concerning 
efficiency  of  operation  of  health  facilities 
presently  opyerated  by  the  applicant  and  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  give  priority  to  the 
most  efficient  project  applicants. 

(g)  Technical  amendment, 
(h)  Technical  amendment. 

Defines  "Comprehensive  Ambulatory  Care 
Center"  and  "medically  Indigent." 


S.  2039— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  RAISE  NEEDED  ADDITIONAL 
REVENUES  BY  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  NET, SON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  This  bill  was  authored  by  Con- 
gressman Henry  Reuss,  a  well-known 
and  distinguished  economist  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Congressman  Reuss  introduced  this  bill 
(HJl.  5250)  in  the  House  on  January  29 
where  it  has  been  cosponsored  by  ap- 
proximately 50  Congressmen. 

The  bill  Is  designed — by  closing  13  of 
the  most  flagrant  loopholes  in  the  tax 
system — to  help  restore  to  that  system 
the  equity  which  is  intended  in  the  orig- 
inal law.  It  would  also  make  possible  the 
elimination  of  the  10-percent  surtax  by 
raising  $9  billion  in  revenues — the  exact 
price-tag  of  the  surtax. 

Last  January,  outgoing  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Joseph  Barr  spoke  prophetically 
of  a  potential  "taxpayers  revolt"  if  tax 
reform  did  not  come  soon.  Since  then, 
even  Mr.  Barr  has  expressed  surprise  at 
how  accurately  this  phrase  described  the 
national  mood. 

In  mid-April,  for  example,  the  Gallup 
poll  showed  almost  70  percent  of  the 
taxpaying  public  seriously  complaining 
about  the  size  of  their  tax  bill.  Although 
taxes  will  never  be  popular,  this  figure 
shows  a  dramatic  increase  of  17  points 
over  the  Gallup  test  in  1966. 

Another  gage  of  public  opinion  Is  the 
almost  unprecedented  number  of  letters 
of  complaint  which  have  poured  into  the 
offices  of  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Treasury  Department. 

What  accounts  for  this  sudden  nation- 
wide feeling  of  discontent? 

The  majority  of  taxpaying  Americans, 
especially  the  35  million  in  the  $7,000- 
to  $20,000-lncome  group,  are  being  taxed 
more  than  ever  before.  Added  to  in- 
creased Federal  income  and  excise  taxes 
are  rising  local  and  State  levies.  On  top 
of  this  burden  comes  the  10  percent 
surcharge. 

In  contrast,  most  Americans  see  less 
meaningful  return  for  these  increased 
taxes  than  ever  before. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  impopular.  The 
crisis  in  our  cities  is  frightening.  Pictures 
of  hungry  children  and  stories  of  closing 
Job  Corps  camps  are  sad  and  bewilder- 
ing. 

The  low-  and  middle-income  groups — 
who  bear  the  greatest  tax  responsibility 
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In  the  Nation— ate  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  in  this  difflcvUt  time  when  we 
are  struggling  to  $urvive  as  a  decent  and 
humane  Nation,  Jhey  are  carrying  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  this  effort. 

They  are  becoming  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous gap  between  what  the  tax  system 
pretends  to  be — »  system  based  essen- 
tially on  ability  t^  pay — and  what  it  ac- 
tually is.  People  are  learning  some 
"truths"  about  hokw  the  tax  system  really 
works,  and  the^  are  understandable 
angry.  1 

For  example: 

If  you  are  very  nch,  you  pay  a  smaller, 
not  greater  percentage  of  your  income  to 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

If  you  are  at  tliie  very  top  of  the  eco- 
nomic structure,  lit  is  possible  to  avoid 
paying  any  taxe^  at  all.  In  1967,  381 
such  people  fouid  themselves  in  this 
enviable  situatio^-  And  the  number  of 
people  in  this  bracket  is  rising  sharply. 

If  yon' earn  your  money  on  the  stock 
market. Tnstead  df  at  a  paying  job,  your 
tax  bill  will  probably  be  cut  in  half.  The 
capital  gains  loobhole  puts  a  ceiling  of 
25-percent  tax  o^  your  long-term  capi- 
tal gains  income  iff  you  are  in  the  50-per- 
cent bracket. 

In  total,  apprdximately  $35  billion  is 
lost  to  the  Treasury  annually  through 
these  and  some  26  other  tax  loopholes. 

But  wealthy  individuals  and  big  cor- 
porations are  nbt  breaking  any  law. 
They  are  simply  taking  advantage  of 
special  tax  breaks  passed  by  the  Congress 
at  special  times  in  history  to  aid  special 
interest  groups.  If  such  preferential 
treatment  was  once  justified  for  reasons 
of  social  development  or  national  de- 
fense, it  has  loni  since  outlived  its  ra- 
tionale and  the  If  ws  should  be  repealed. 

Today  these  special  benefits  are  put- 
ting an  unfair  ann  sometimes  intolerable 
burden  on  those  [least  able  to  pay— the 
lower-  and  middle-income  Americans — 
while  exempting  [those  most  able  to  pay. 
They  cause  a  very  considerable  loss  of 
badly  needed  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 
Some  of  them  are  contributing  substan- 
tially to  the  present  inflationary  boom. 
Others  are  indiractly  responsible  for  the 
current  policy  o^  tight  money  and  high 
interest  rates  which  are  so  rough  on  the 
homebuilding  industry,  on  State  and 
local  govemmentl  and  on  small  business. 
And  finally,  ther^  is  evidence  that  some 
of  these  loopholes,  by  providing  unnec- 
essary incentives  for  capital  investment 
overseas,  are  contributing  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

For  all  these  neasons,  substantial  tax 
reform  legislation  should  be  passed. 

There  are  a  nuinber  of  proposals  deal- 
ing with  loopholes  pending  before  the 
congressional  coitimittees.  President  Nix- 
on's proposals  include  some  very  mean- 
ingful steps  toward  plugging  loopholes. 
There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  var- 
ious proposals  tolset  a  minimum  tax  on 
high-income  groiips,  to  eliminate  taxes 
on  the  poor,  an4  to  raise  the  standard 
deduction — impr(ivements  with  impor- 
tant benefits  for  the  middle-  and  lower- 
income  taxpayer] 

Congressman  Reuss'  bill  seems  to  be 
the  most  thoughtful  and  comprehensive 
of  all  the  propoisds  dealing  with  loop- 
holes. It  will  receive  close  study  by  the 
appropriate    congressional    committees. 


There  are  obvious  loopholes  which  can 
be  closed  today ;  others  need  to  be  broad- 
ened or  refined. 

But  the  bill  offers  a  creative  starting 
point. 

The  public  has  made  clear  its  feelings 
on  the  need  for  tax  reform.  The  Presi- 
dent has  echoed  this  sentiment  by  send- 
ing to  Congress  a  broad  tax  reform  pack- 
age. Now  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  take 
positive  and  direct  action.  This  subject 
has  too  long  been  the  target  of  endless 
congressional  studies  and  hearings. 

We  are  at  a  crucial  time  in  our  history 
when  the  credibility  of  our  most  basic 
Government  and  private  institutions  is 
in  serious  trouble. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  existence,  the 
enormous  Defense  Establishment  is  com- 
ing under  close  public  scrutiny — and  the 
result  is  a  widespread  lack  of  public  con- 
fidence in  what  the  Department  has 
been  doing  with  its  multi-billion  dollar 
budgets.  The  relevance  and  credibility 
of  our  best  educational  institutions  are 
being  questioned  daily.  The  major  corpo- 
rations are  under  serious  attack  for  their 
lack  of  social  consciousness  in  helping  to 
solve  the  serious  domestic  problems  such 
as  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  tax  system  is  now  suffering  from 
this  same  credibility  gap.  It  is  high  time 
we  righted  the  regressive  and  discrimi- 
natory features  of  our  tax  structure  and 
restored  to  it  the  equity  which  the  pub- 
lic quite  rightfully  expects.  We  seem  to 
forget  that  taxes  are  levied  with  the 
consent  of  the  people,  and  that  consent 
is  given  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  right 
to  tax  will  be  carried  out  in  the  best  tra- 
dition of  justice  and  fair  play. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
along  with  an  excellent  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  prepared  by  Congressman 
Reuss  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2039)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nsil  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed 
additional  revenues  by  tax  reform,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2039 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  101.  Short  title,  etc. 

(a)  Short  Tttu;. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969". 

(b)  Amendment  op  1954  Code. — Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or  repeal  of, 
a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  102.  Technical  and  conforming  changes. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall,  as  soon  as  pr8u;ticable  but  in  any 
event  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  draft  of  the  technical 
and    conforming    changes    In    the    Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  are  necessary 
to  reflect  throughout  such  Code  the  changes 
in  the  substantive  provisions  of  law  made 
by  this  Act. 

TITLE   n— CAPITAL  GAINS   UNTAXED  AT 
DEATH 

Sec.  201.  Carryover  of  basis  at  death. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Sbction  1014. — Sec- 
tion 1014  (relating  to  basis  of  property  ac- 
quired from  a  decedent)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  Decedents  Dytno  Atteb  Jitni  30, 
1989. — In  the  case  of  a  decedent  dying  after 
June  30,  1969.  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  property  for  which  an  adjusted  carryover 
basis  Is  provided  by  section  1023." 

(b)  Adjusted  Carryover  Basis. — Part  II  of 
subchapter  O  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  basis 
rules  of  general  application)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  1023  as  section  1024 
and  by  inserting  after  section  1022  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  1023.  Adjusted  carryover  basis  for  cer- 
tain property  acquired  from  a 
decedent  dying  after  June  30, 
1969. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section.  If — 

"(1)  carryover  basis  property  Is  acquired 
from  a  decedent  dying  after  June  30,  1969. 
and 

"(2)  the  gross  estate  at  death  of  the  de- 
cedent exceeds  $60,000, 

then  the  basis  of  such  property  In  the  hands 
of  the  person  so  acquiring  it  shall  be  the 
adjusted  basis  of  the  property  Immediately 
before  the  death  of  the  decedent,  further 
adjusted  as  provided  in  this  section. 

"  (b)  Carryover  Basis  Property  Defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'carry- 
over basis  property'  means  any  property  ac- 
quired from  a  decedent  dying  after  June  30, 
1969,  which  Is  property  described  In  para- 
graph (1).  (2),  (3),  (4),  (6),  or  (9)  of  sec- 
tion 1014(b) ,  other  than — 

"(1)  property  acquired  by  the  decedent 
before  January  1,  1951, 

"(2)  property  (not  Including  property  of 
extraordinary  value)  which  Is  a  personal  or 
household  effect, 

"(3)  property  acquired  by  any  person  from 
the  decendent  before  his  death  which  was 
disposed  of  by  such  person  before  the  de- 
cedent's death, 

"(4)  property  described  In  section  2042 
(relating  to  proceeds  of  life  Insurance),  and 

"(5)  property  which  constitutes  a  right  to 
receive  an  Item  of  income  In  respect  of  a  de- 
cedent under  section  691. 

"(c)  Increase  in  Basis. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  basis  of  carryover 
basis  property  In  the  hands  of  the  person 
acquiring  It  from  the  decedent  shall  be  In- 
creased by  Its  proportionate  share  of  the 
Federal  and  State  estate  taxes  attributable  to 
the  net  appreciation  in  value  of  all  carryover 
basis  properties. 

"(2)  Minimum  increase. — In  the  case  of 
any  decedent,  the  aggregate  increase  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  less  than  which- 
ever of  the  following  amounts  Is  the  greater: 

"(A)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  $60,- 
000  exceeds  the  aggregate  bases  of  all  prop- 
erty Included  In  the  gross  estate  (such  bases 
to  be  determined  after  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 1014  but  before  any  adjustment  under 
this  section),  or 

"(B)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  $15,000 
exceeds  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
bases  of  all  property  to  which  section  1014 
applies  (such  bases  to  be  determined  after 
the  application  of  section  1014)  Is  greater 
than  the  aggregate  adjusted  bases  of  such 
property  Immediately  before  the  death  of  the 
decedent. 

"(3)  Manner  OF  allocation. — 

"(A)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  the  Increase  under  this 
subsection  In  the  basis  of  each  carryover  basis 


property  shall  be  that  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  aggregate  increase  de- 
termined under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as 
the  appreciation  in  value  of  such  property 
bears  to  the  aggregate  appreciation  in  value 
of  all  carryover  basis  properties  having  ap- 
preciation in  value. 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  section  303  re- 
demptions.— To  the  extent  the  decedent  pro- 
vides by  win,  the  Increase  in  basis  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  allocated  first  to  stock 
which  is  carryover  basis  property  and  which 
after  his  death  is  redeemed  under  section 
303  (relating  to  distributions  In  redemption 
of  stock  to  pay  death  taxes).  Any  remaining 
Increase  in  basis  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  allocated  among  the  other  carryover  basis 
property  In  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(4)  Faib  market  value  LiMrrATioN. — The 
Increase  under  this  subsection  In  the  basis 
of  any  property  shall  not  exceed  the  increase 
necessary  to  produce  a  basis  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  property. 

"(d)  Further  Increase  m  Basis  for  Cer- 
tain State  Succession  Tax  Paid  by  Trans- 
feree OF  Property. — If — 

"(1)  any  person  acquires  carryover  basis 
property  from  a  decedent,  and 

"(2)  such  person  actually  pays  an  amount 
of  estate.  Inheritance,  legacy,  or  succession 
taxes  with  respect  to  such  property  to  any 
State  or  possession  of  the  United  States  or  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  which  the  estate 
is  not  liable, 

then  the  basis  of  such  property  (after  any 
adjustment  under  subsection  (c))  shall  be 
increased  (but  not  above  its  fair  market 
value)  by  the  portion  of  such  amount  which 
is  attributable  to  the  appreciation  in  value  of 
such  property. 

"(e)  Treatment  or  Communitt  Prop- 
erty.— 

"(1)  In  general. — The  surviving  spouse's 
interest  in  all  community  property — 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  subsections  (a)(2) 
and  (c)  (2),  shall  be  treated  as  included  in 
the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent. 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  this  section  (other 
than  subsection  (d)),  shall  be  treated  as 
property  acquired  from  the  decedent,  and 

"(C)  for  purposes  of  subsections  (b)(1) 
and  (e),  shaU  be  treated  as  property  held  by 
the  decedent. 

"(2)  Community  property  defined. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'com- 
munity property'  means  property — 

"(A)  held  by  the  decedent  and  the  surviv- 
ing spouse  as  community  property  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  foreign  country,  and 

"(B)  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  com- 
munity property  Interest  In  which  was  In- 
cludible In  determining  the  value  of  the 
decedent's  gross  estate  under  chapter  11. 

"(f)  Special  Rules  and  DEFiNrrioNS  for 
Application  of  Subsection  (c). — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c)  — 

"  ( 1 )  Federal  and  state  estate  taxes. — The 
term  'Federal  and  State  estate  taxes'  means 
only — 

"(A)  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  2001  or 
2101,  reduced  by  (i)  any  credit  allowable 
with  respect  to  a  tax  on  prior  transfers  by 
section  2013  or  2102,  and  (U)  any  credit  al- 
lowable with  respect  to  State  death  taxes 
under  section  2011  or  2102,  and 

"(B)  any  estate.  Inheritance,  legacy,  or 
succession  taxes,  for  which  the  estate  Is  li- 
able, actually  paid  by  the  estate  to  any  State 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(2)  Federal  and  state  estate  taxes  at- 
tributable TO   NET   appreciation   IN   VALUE. 

The  term  'Federal  and  State  estate  taxes 
attributable  to  the  net  appreciation  In  value 
of  all  carryover  basis  properties'  means  that 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
Federal  and  State  estate  taxes  as  the  net 
appreciation  m  value  of  the  carryover  basis 


properties  bears  to  the  value  of  the  gross  es- 
tate (as  defined  In  section  2031  or  section 
2103). 

"(3)  Net  appreciation. — The  net  apprecia- 
tion in  value  of  all  carryover  basis  properties 
Is  the  amount  by  which  the  fair  market 
value  of  all  such  property  exceeds  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  such  property  Immediately 
before   the  death   of   the   decedent. 

"(4)  Girrs. — In  the  case  of  carryover  basis 
property  acquired  from  the  decedent  by  gift, 
the  increase  In  basis  under  subsection  (c) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the 
increase  under  such  subsection  Is  greater 
than  the  Increase  allowable  under  section 
1015(d). 

"(5)  Charitable  ciTT. — If — 
"(A)  a  deduction  Is  allowable  under  section 
2055  or  2106(a)  (2)  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty, and 

"(B)  such  property  Is  specifically  Identi- 
fiable as  passing  from  the  decedent  to  a  use 
specified  m  such  section, 
then,  to  the  extent  of  such  deduction,  such 
property  shall  be  treated  as  property  which  Is 
not  carryover  basis  property. 

"(g)  Other  Special  Rules  and  Defini- 
tions.— 

"(1)  Pair  market  value. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  when  not  otherwise  distinctly 
expressed,  the  term  'fair  market  value"  means 
fair  market  value  determined  under  chapter 
11  (Including  section  2032,  relating  to  alter- 
nate valuation). 

"(2)  Property  passing  from  the  dece- 
dent.— ^Por  purposes  of  this  section,  property 
passing  from  the  decedent  shall  be  treated 
as  property  acquired  from  the  decedent. 

"(3)  Decedent's  basis  unknown. — If  the 
facts  necessary  to  determine  the  basis  (un- 
adjusted) of  carryover  basis  property  im- 
mediately before  the  death  of  the  decedent 
are  unknown  to  the  person  acquiring  such 
property  from  the  decedent,  such  basis  shall 
be  treated  as  being  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  property  as  of  the  date  (or  approxi- 
mate date)  at  which  such  property  was 
acquired  by  the  decedent  or  by  the  last 
preceding  owner  in  whose  hands  it  did  not 
have  a  basis  determined  In  whole  or  in  part 
by  reference  to  its  basis  in  the  hands  of  a 
prior  holder. 

"(4)  Certain  mortgages. — ^For  purposes  of 
subsections  (c)  and  (d) ,  if — 

"(A)  there  Is  an  unpaid  mortgage  on,  or 
Indebtedness  in  respect  of,  property, 

"(B)   such  mortgage  or  indebtedness  does 

not  constitute  a  liability  of  the  estate,  and 

"(C)  such  property  is  Included  In  the  gross 

estate    undiminished    by   such    mortgage   or 

Indebtedness, 

then  the  value  of  such  property  to  be  treated 
as  included  in  the  gross  estate  shall  be  the 
value  of  such  property,  diminished  by  such 
mortgage  or  Indebtedness. 

"(5)  Decedents  NONRESIDENT  AND  NOT  crri- 
ZENS. — In  the  case  of  a  decedent  nonresident 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — 

"(A)  this  section  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  figure  '$60,000'  wherever  It 
appears  the  amount  of  the  exemption  deter- 
mined tmder  section  2106(a)  (3) ,  and 

"(B)  subsection  (c)(2)(B)  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  for  the  figure  '$15,000' 
the  amount  which  is  equal  to  %  of  the 
amount  of  the  exemption  determined  under 
section  2106(a)(3). 

"(h)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

(c)  Amendment  of  Section  1016(s). — 
Section  1016(a)  (relating  to  adjustments  to 
basis)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(22)  to  the  extent  provided  In  section 
1023,  relating  to  adjusted  carryover  basis  for 


certain  property  acquired  from  a  decedent 
dying  after  June  30, 1969." 

(d)   Amendment  of  Section  691(c). — 
(II    Section  691(c)(2)(A)    (relating  to  de- 
duction for  estate  tax  In  case  of  income  in 
respect  of  decedents)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  The  term  estate  tax'  means  Federal 
and  State  estate  taxes  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1023(f)(1))." 

(2)  Section  691(c)(2)(C)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"(C)  The  estate  tax  attributable  to  such 
net  value  shall  be  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  estate  tax  as  such 
net  value  bears  to  the  value  of  the  gross 
estate." 

(e)    Information  Requirement. — 
(1 )   In  general. — Subpart  A  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61   (relating  to  In- 
formation concerning  persons  subject  to  spe- 
cial provisions)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  6039  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  6039A.  Information   regarding   basis  of 
property  acquired  from  a  de- 
cedent, 
"(at   In  General. — Every  executor  (as  de- 
fined In  section  2203)  shall  furnish  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  of  the  decedent  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  prescribe  by  regulations  relating  to — 

"(1)  the  name  and  last  address  of  the  de- 
cedent: 

"(2)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
acquiring  property  from  the  decedent  or  to 
whom  the  property  passed  from  the  decedent, 
and  a  description  of  each  Item  of  such 
property; 

"(3)  the  adjusted  basis  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1011)  of  each  such  item  In  the 
hands  of  the  decedent  Immediately  before  his 
death;  and 

"(4)  any  other  Information  similar  or  re- 
lated in  nature  to  that  specified  In  this 
paragraph. 

If  an  executor  is  unable  to  furnish  all  of 
the  Information  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  an  item  of  property,  he 
shall  Include  In  his  return  as  much  of  such 
Information  as  he  Is  able  to.  Including  a 
description  of  such  item  and  the  name  of 
every  person  holding  a  legal  or  beneficial  In- 
terest therein,  and,  upon  notice  from  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such  person  shall  be 
treated  with  respect  to  such  item  as  if  he 
were  an  executor  for  purposes  of  this  section. 
"(b)  Statements  To  Be  Furnished  to  Per- 
sons Who  Acquire  Property  From  a  De- 
cedent.— Every  executor  who  is  required  to 
furnish  Information  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  furnish  In  writing  to  each  person  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  (2)  such  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  each  Item  of  property 
acquired  from  the  decedent  or  passing  from 
the  decedent  to  such  person  as  Is  required 
under  subsection  (a)  and  which  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulations." 

(2)  Penalties. — Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
68  (relating  to  assessable  penalties)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6684.  Failure  to  file  information  with 
respect  to  basis  of  property 
acquired  from  a  decedent, 
"(a)  Information  Required  To  Be  Fur- 
nished TO  THE  Secretary. — Any  executor  who 
falls  to  furnish  information  required  under 
section  6039A(a)  on  the  date  prescribed 
therefor  (determined  with  regard  to  any  ex- 
tension of  time  for  filing)  shall  pay  a  penalty 
of  1  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  described  In  section  6039A(a)(2), 
or  $5,000,  whichever  Is  less,  for  such  failure, 
unless  it  is  shown  that  such  failure  is  due 
to  reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful 
neglect. 

"(b)  Information  flEQinRED  To  Be  Fur- 
nished TO  BENKriciABiES. — Any  executor  who 
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fails  to  ftimlBta  In  wrltlog  to  Mkcb  ptnan  de- 
scribed In  section  fl03»A(a)  (2)  the  Informa- 
tion required  und»r  section  60iS9A(b) ,  un]a«B 
It  Is  shown  that  such  failure  Is  due  to  rea- 
sonable cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect, 
shall  pay  (upon  notice  and  demand  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  tax)  ffiO  for  each  such  failure, 
but  the  total  amount  imposed  for  all  such 
faUuTM  shall  not  exceed  tl.OOO." 

(f)  DacHABox  o»  BxacTTTOK  Paoii  PnaoKAi. 
liXABiUTT. — Sectloa  2204  (relating  to  dis- 
charge of  exeoutoi*  from  personal  liability)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "notlfled,"  where 
It  appears  in  the  second  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "notlfled  or 
on  fumlsblng  of  4  bond  pursuant  to  sectloa 
6186  In  drcumstaoces  In  which  the  Secretary 
or  hla  delegate  is  antlsfled  that  such  payment 
win  be  made.". 
Sec.  203.  Effective    date. 

The  sanendmenlB  made  by  section  201  &h&ll 
apply  only  with  nepect  to  decedents  dying 
after  Jiue  30,  IBflp. 

ITTLE  in — REPEAL  OF  UNUKITED 
.  -CHARITABLK  DEDUCTION 
See.  SMrBepeal  at  deduction. 

SecUons  170(b)  (1)  (C)  (relating  to  unlim- 
ited deduction  fo?  certain  individuals)  and 
170(g)  (relating  to  application  of  unlimited 
deduction )  are  repealed. 

Sec.  302.  Effective:  date. 

Section  301  ahaU  apply  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  June  30.  1969. 
IXrUI    IV— REPBAL    OF    STOCK    OPTION 
PHOVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Repeal  of  provisions. 

(a)  QxTALxnxD  Stock  Options. — Section 
422  (relating  to  Qualified  stock  options)  is 
repealed. 

(b)  RrsTKicTZD  Stock  Options. — Section 
424  (relating  to  restricted  stock  options)  Is 
repealed. 

Sec.  402.  Effective  idate. 

Section  401  Bh«U  apply  with  respect  to 
options  granted  aiter  June  30,  1060. 

TITLE   V — REPEAL  OF   DIVIDEND 

3CLUSION 
itlng  to  partial  exclusion 
from  gross  Incomt  of  dividends  received  by 
individuals)  is  rei^ealed. 
Sec.  502.  Effective  date. 

Section  501  shall  apply  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  June  30,  1969. 

TITLE  VI— IrlULTIPIiE  SURTAX 
EiEMPTION 
Sec.  601.  Repeal    (if    privilege    of    groups    to 
elect  exemption. 
Section  1562  (re^ttlng  to  privilege  of  groups 
to  elect  multiple  isurtax  exemptions)   is  re- 
pealed. I 
Sec.  602.  Effective!  date. 

Section  601  shall  apply  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  ending  Mter  June  30,  1969. 

TITLE   Vn— MTJNICIPAL   INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 

Sec.  701.  Elimination  of  exemption. 

(a)  In  Qknzsal^ — Section  103(c)  (relating 
to  indxistrlal  development  bonds)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)   Industriai*  Development  Bonds. — 

"(1)  SnBSKcnoil  (a)(1)  not  to  apply. — 
Any  industrial  development  bond  (as  defined 
In  paragraph  (2) )  Issued  after  June  30, 1969, 
shall  not  be  considered  an  obligation  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  (1). 

"(2)    iNnnsniAt    dkvzlopmxnt    bond    dx- 

FINKO. — 

"(A)  In  GXNXXii.. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  tenn  'Industrial  development 
bond'  means  an  obligation  the  payment  of 
the  principal  of  laterest  on  which  is — 

"(1)  secured  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  lien, 
mortgage,  pledge,  or  other  security  Interest 


In  property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  al- 
lowance for  depreciation,  or 

"(11)  secured  in  whole  or  in  part  by  an 
Interest  In  (or  to  be  derived  primarily  from) 
payments  to  be  made  Ln  respect  of  money  or 
property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation 

which  is  or  will  be  vised,  under  a  lease,  sale, 
or  loan  arrangement,  for  industrial  or  com- 
mercial purpoees. 

"(B)  ExcKPTioNB. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  property  shall  not  be  treated 
as  used  for  industrial  or  commercial  purposes 
if  It  U  used— 

"(i)  to  provide  entertainment  (including 
spkortlng  events)  or  recreational  facilities  for 
the  general  public; 

"(11)  to  provide  facilities  for  the  holding 
of  a  convention,  trade  show,  or  atmilar  event; 

"(iU)  as  an  airport,  dock,  wharf,  or  simi- 
lar transportation  facility; 

"(iv)  in  the  furnishing  or  sale  of  electric 
energy,  gas,  water,  or  sewage  disposal  services; 
or 

"(V)  in  an  active  trade  or  business  owned 
and  operated  by  an  organization  described  in 
subsection  (a)  (1). 

"(8)  Excxption. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obligation  Issued  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  for  a  project  asslBted  by  the 
United  States  under  title  I  of  the  Bousing 
Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1460  and  foUowlng, 
relating  to  slvmi  clearance  and  urban  re- 
newal )  or  under  title  I  or  title  n  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  (42  VJB.C.  3131  and  foUowlng) ." 

(b)  CxBTAiN  Ukbam  Rxnxwal  Bonds. — Sec- 
tion 102(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1162(g)),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  Obligations,  including  Interest  there- 
on, other  than  industrial  development  bonds 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  103(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  Issued  by 
local  public  agencies  for  projects  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and  Income  derived 
by  such  agencies  from  such  projects,  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
imposed  by  the  United  States." 
Sec.  702.  Effective  date. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  701  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1969,  but  only  with  respect 
to  obligations  issued  after  such  date. 

TITLE  Vin— MUNICIPAL  BOND  GUARAN- 
TEE CORPORATION 

Sec.  801.  Establishment     of     a     government 
corporation  to  assist  In  the  ex- 
pansion  of   the    capital   market 
for    municipal    securities    while 
decreasing  the  cost  of  such  cap- 
ital to  mvmlcipalities. 
Sec.  802.  Findings  and  declaration  of  pur- 
pose. 
Sec.   2.    (a)    The  Congress   finds  that  the 
municipal  security  market,   as   now   consti- 
tuted, is  forcing  the  Nation's  municip«Ultles 
and  States  to  pay  such  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest on  their  securities  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  finance  many  needed  public  facili- 
ties. This  high  rate  of  Interest  is  directly 
attributable   to    (1)    the   limited  supply   of 
private  capital  avaUable  In  the  present  mu- 
nicipal securities  market,    (2)    the  insUtu- 
tional  rigidities  within  such   markets,  and 
(3)    the   failings   of   the  existent  mviniclpel 
securities  rating  system  which  discriminates 
against  most  of  the  Nation's  smaller  com- 
munities and  many  of  the  larger  cities  and 
which  falls  to  reflect  the  Inflniteeimally  low 
rate  of  actual  security  defaults  since  World 
War  n. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  ex- 
pand the  municipei  capital  market  and 
thereby  enable  State  and  local  public  bodies 
to  borrow  private  capital  funds  at  net  in- 
terest costs  lower  than  are  now  obtainable 
through  the  issuance  of  securities  and  to 


provide  Federal   assistance  to  achieve  such 
lower  net  Interest  costs  at  a  net  gain  to  the 
United  States  Treasury. 
Sec.  803.  Definitions. 
As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
"Municipal  Bond  Guarantee  Corporation". 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  term  "State  or  local  public  body" 
means  any  public  corporate  body  or  political 
subdivision;  any  public  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  one  or  more  States,  municipal- 
ities, or  political  subdivisions  of  one  or  more 
States  (Including  any  public  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  one  or  more  municipalities 
or  other  ix>litlcal  subdivisions  of  one  or  more 
States) ;  any  Indian  tribe;  and  any  board  or 
commission  established  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  to  finance  specific  capital  improve- 
ment projects. 

(4)  The  term  "needed  public  facilities" 
means  any  public  work,  public  facility,  or 
equipment  relating  thereto  deemed  neces- 
sary by  a  State  or  local  public  body;  but  does 
not  include  any  industrial  or  commercial 
facility  for  private  use,  by  lease,  conditional 
or  installment  sales  contract,  or  other  means 
of  transfer,  where  such  facility  is  or  will  bs 
\ised  primarily  for  the  mining,  manufactur- 
ing, assembling,  fabricating,  storing,  process- 
ing, or  sale  of  articles  or  commodities. 

Part  I — Municipai.  Bond  GnAXANTKX 
Cobporation 

Sec.  811.  Establishment  of  corporation. 

There  is  hereby  established  a  body  corpo- 
rate to  be  known  as  the  "Municipal  Bond 
Guarantee  Corporation".  The  Corporation 
shall  have  Its  principal  offices  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  pur- 
poees of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  G<»-- 
p>oratlon  may  establish  offices  In  such  other 
places  as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  In 
conduct  of  its  bvisiness. 
Sec.  812.  Board  of  directors. 

(a)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Board")  consisting  of  nine  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  regular  full- 
time  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Board  shall  be  resix>nslble  for 
overall  policymaking  and  general  supervision 
of  the  Corporation. 

(2)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  four  years  or  until  his  successor 
has  been  appointed;  except  that  any  ^ember 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  which  shall  be  not  less  often  than 
four  times  a  year. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board,  other  than 
members  who  are  regular  full-time  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Government,  shall  receive 
for  their  services,  as  members,  the  per  diem 
equivalent  to  the  rate  for  GS-18  when  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

Sec.  813.  Executive  director. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  general  supervision  and 
overall  policymaking  of  the  Board,  the  man- 
agement of  the  Corporation  shall  be  vested  in 
an  Executive  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 
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(b)  Section  5316  of  tlUe  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"(90)   Executive  Director,  Municipal  Bond 
Guarantee  Corporation." 
Sec.  814.  General  powers  of  corporation. 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  title,  the  Corporation 
shall  have  power — 

( 1 )  to  have  a  corporate  seal  which  may  be 
altered  at  pleasure  and  to  vise  the  same  by 
causing  it,  or  a  facsimile  thereof,  to  be  im- 
pressed or  affixed  or  in  any  other  manner 
reproduced; 

( 2 )  to  sue  and  be  sued; 

(3)  to  enter  into  and  perform  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other  trans- 
actions, on  such  terms  as  the  Corporation 
may  deem  appropriate,  and  consent  to  mod- 
ification thereof,  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  529  and  41  VS.C.  5) ,  and 
section  322  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  278a) ; 

(4)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointment  in  the  comp>et- 
Itlve  service,  and  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
and  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  i>er  diem 
equivalent  for  08-18; 

(5)  except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  In 
this  part.  In  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  or  in  any  other  laws  specifically 
applicable  to  Government  corporations,  to 
determine  the  necessity  for  and  the  character 
and  amount  of  its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
incurred,  allowed,  paid,  and  accounted  for; 

(6)  to  Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

(7)  to  exercise  all  powers  specifically 
granted  by  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
such  incidental  powers  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  All  suits  of  a  civil  nature  at  conmion 
law  or  In  equity  to  which  the  Corporation 
shall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnish- 
ment, or  other  similar  process,  mesne  or  final, 
shall  be  issued  against  the  Corporation  or  its 
property. 

Sec.  815.  Services  and  facilities  of  other  agen- 
cies— utilization     of     personnel, 
services,  facilities,  and  informa- 
tion. 
The  Corporation  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  agency  concerned,  accept  and  utilize  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  the  officers,  employees, 
services,  facilities,  and  Information  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  except 
that  any  such  agency  having  custody  of  any 
data  relating  to  any  of  the  matters  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation  shall,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law,  upon  request 
of  the  Corporation,  make  such  data  available 
to  the  Corporation  without  reimbursement. 
Sec.  816.  Finality  of  certain  financial  trans- 
actions. 
Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of    any 
other  law,  any  financial  transaction  author- 
ized imder  this  Act  shall  be  final  find  con- 
clusive upon  all  ofllcers  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  817.  Taxation. 

The  Corporation,  Including  its  reserves, 
surplus,  and  Income,  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  or  any  sub- 
division thereof,  except  any  real  property 
acquired  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to   taxation  by   any  State  or  political 


subdivision  thereof,  to  the  same  extent,  ac- 
cording to  its  value  as  other  real  property  is 
taxed. 

Sec.  818.  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act. 
Section  101  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Federal  Housing  Administration,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "Municipal  Bond  Guarantee  Corpora- 
tion,". 

Sec.  819.  Annual  Report. 

The  Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  transmission  to  the  Congress,  a 
comprehensive  annual  report  of  its  activities 
under  this  title. 

Sec.  820.  Appropriations. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
for  In  this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Corporation  to  carry  out  Its 
functions   under   this  title. 

Past  II — Functions  op  thk  Corporation 
Sec.  821.  Comprehensive  economic  and  fiscal 
Reports. 

(a)  Upon  the  request  of  any  State  or  local 
public  body  which  intends  to  issue  bonds  or 
other  securities  to  finance  needed  public 
facilities,  or  by  tiny  bond  underwriting  firm 
or  bank  planning  to  submit  a  bid  for  such 
bonds  or  other  securities,  or  by  any  Federal 
agency  that  has  received  an  application  from 
a  State  or  local  public  body  for  assistance  in 
financing  a  public  facility  under  a  Govern- 
ment direct  loan  or  loan  guaranty  program, 
the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  report  detailing  the  public 
body's  economic  and  fiscal  resources.  Such 
report  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  a  review  of  the  economic  circumstances 
of  the  area  served  by  such  body,  such  as 
demographic  factors,  business  activity,  con- 
struction patterns.  Income,  employment,  and 
public  facilities  infrastructure; 

(2)  an  examination  of  such  body's  fiscal 
position  including  trends  of  revenues,  ex- 
penditures, tax  levies  and  collections,  prop- 
erty valuations.  Federal  and  State  aids,  direct 
and  overlapping  indebtedness; 

(3)  if  revenue-producing  facilities  are  in- 
volved, an  analysis  of  the  relevant  financial 
statements,  rate  schedules  and  users,  and 
other  financial  developments;  and 

(4)  appropriate  economic,  fiscal,  and  finan- 
cial ratios,  averages,  and  indices  and  com- 
parisons of  such  measures  with  national  and 
regional  averages. 

Such  report  shall  exclude  qualitative  Judg- 
ments or  comparable  comments  that  in  any 
way  Involve  an  evaluation  of  the  Investment 
merits  of  a  prospective  bond  issue  or  refiect 
a  credit  evaluation  of  the  State  or  local 
public  body  concerned 

(b)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
charge  and  collect  a  fee  for  reports  provided 
under  this  section  to  cover  administrative 
and  other  necessary  expenses.  Such  fee  shall 
not  exceed.  In  the  case  of  any  such  report, 
one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
the  bonds  or  other  securities  to  be  Issued  or 
loans  to  be  made,  but  In  no  event  shall  the 
fee  for  any  such  report  be  less  than  $100  or 
more  than  t5,000. 

(c)  All  fees  received  In  connection  with 
reports  provided  under  this  section,  all  funds 
In  the  form  of  gifts,  bequests,  or  demon- 
stration grants  received  from  private  foun- 
dations or  associations.  Federal  agencies,  or 
other  pubUc  bodies  seeking  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  availability  of  InformaUon  re- 
lating to  the  economic  and  fiscal  circum- 
stances of  State  and  local  public  bodies,  and 
all  other  receipts  of  the  Corporation  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions under  this  section,  shall  be  deposited 
in  a  revolving  fund  to  be  established  by  the 
Corporation  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Municipal  Economic  and  Fiscal  Reports 
Fund".  All  administrative  and  other  expenses 


Incurred  by  the  Corporation  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  Its  functions  under 
this  section  shall  be  paid  from  such  fund, 
(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  application  by  a  State  or  local 
pubUc  body  for  a  loan  under  title  n  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955,  section  201  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  section  306  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
or  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of 
1956  shall  be  approved  unless  there  has  been 
received  by  the  administering  Federal  agency 
a  comprehensive  economic  and  fiscal  report 
prepared  xmder  this  section.  Any  fee  paid 
in  connection  with  any  such  report,  as  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (b),  may  be  Included 
in  the  amount  covered  by  the  Federal  loan 
or  loan  guarantee. 
Sec.  822.  Debt  service  guarantee  contracts. 

(a)  Upon  the  application  of  any  State  or 
local  public  body,  the  Corporation  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  a  debt  service  guarantee 
contract  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  bonds  or  other  securi- 
ties to  be  Issued  by  such  body  to  finance  one 
or  more  needed  public  facilities.  Any  such 
contract  shall  obligate  the  Corporation,  dur- 
ing any  period  In  which  the  bonds  or  other 
securities  are  outstanding,  to  pay  to  a  trus- 
tee under  an  indenture  security  such  bonds 
or  other  securities  (or  to  a  paying  agent 
where  no  trustee  is  provided  for) .  such 
amounts  as  may  be  needed,  when  added  to 
the  moneys  available  from  the  taxes,  rev- 
enues, or  other  funds  pledged  by  such  body 
as  secvirity  for  such  bonds  or  other  securities 
(including  all  reserve  funds  therefor),  to 
make  payment  of  principal  and  Interest  when 
due. 

(b)  No  guarantee  contract  shall  be  entered 
into  under  this  section  unless — 

( 1 )  a  comprehensive  economic  and  fiscal 
report  has  been  prepared  by  the  Corporation, 
pursuant  to  section  821,  with  respect  to  the 
State  or  local  public  body  applying  for  the 
guarantee; 

(2)  the  Interest  income  from  the  bonds  or 
other  securities  with  respect  to  which  the 
guarantee  is  entered  Into  Is  subject  to  Fed- 
eral taxation,  and  such  bonds  or  other  secu- 
rities are  to  be  Issued  and  sold  to  persons 
or  entitles  other  than  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  thereof;  and 

(3)  the  Corporation  determines  that  (A) 
such  bonds  or  other  securities  contain  satis- 
factory amortization  provisions  not  in  excess 
of  the  debt  paying  capacity  of  the  borrower, 
and  (B)  the  public  facility  project  to  be 
financed  Is  economically  sound. 

In  making  the  determinations  under  clause 
(3),  the  Corporation  shall  rely,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  upon  the  data  contained  in 
the  comprehensive  economic  and  fiscal  re- 
port referred  to  in  clause  ( 1 ) ,  .^nd  upon  the 
borrower's  debt  repayment  record  during  the 
twenty-five-year  period  preceding  the  date 
of  application  for  a  guarantee  under  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
charge  and  collect  an  annual  fee,  as  consid- 
eration for  a  guarantee  of  bonds  or  other 
.securities  under  this  section,  to  cover  neces- 
sary administrative  expenses  and  to  provide 
a  reserve  for  losses.  Such  fee  shall  not  exceed 
two-tenths  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  bonds  or  other  secu- 
rities covered  by  the  guarantee  contract 
which  are  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year. 

Sec.  823.  Municipal  debt  service  guarantee 
fund. 

(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  "Municipal  Debt  Service  Guarantee 
Fund  "  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "fund") 
which  shall  be  used  by  the  Corporation  In 
carrying  out  section  822.  Initial  capital  for 
the  fund  shall  be  obtained  through  the  Issu- 
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ance  by  the  Corporation  of  debenture  notes, 
and  notes  so  Isaiied  shall  be  subscribed  to 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  Pederfcl  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration shall  subscribe  to  such  notes  in  a 
principal  amountj  of  $1,000,000. 

(2)  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  shall  subscribe  to  such 
notes  In  a  prlnc^al  amount  of  9100,000. 

(3)  Each  Pedeijal  Reserve  bank  shall  sub- 
scribe to  such  ndtes  In  a  principal  amount 
equal  to  two-tenlhs  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
surplus  of  such  qank  on  January  1,  1968. 
Subscriptions  sh^U  be  accompanied  by  a 
certified  check  pitiyable  to  the  fund  In  an 
amount  equal  to|  one-half  of  the  subscrip- 
tion. The  remainder  of  such  subscription 
shall  be  subject  ti>  call  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Corporation  jupon  ninety  days"  notice. 
Notes  so  Issued  s|kall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
to  be  determine<4  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section |c),  and  shall  be  repayable  in  annual 
Installments,  commencing  not  earlier  than 
ten  years  from  Qhe  date  of  receipt  of  the 
subscription  prlc^. 

(b|  All  fees  received  In  connection  with 
guaranjfies  issuedl  under  section  822,  all  re- 
ceipts (copi  the  issuance  of  debenture  notes, 
all  funds  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxiry  pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  all 
earnings  on  the  (.ssets  of  the  fund,  and  all 
other  receipts  of  the  Corporation  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions under  section  822  shall  be  deftosited  In 
the  fund.  All  payments  to  trustees  (op  paying 
agents)  under  section  822(a),  repayments  of 
debenture  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion ( a ) ,  repayme  ats  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  suns  borrowed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c),  and  all  administrative  ex- 
penses and  other  <  xpenses  of  the  Corporation 
In  connection  wiuh  the  performance  of  its 
functions  under  section  822  shall  be  paid 
from  the  fund. 

(c)(1)  The  Coiporatlon  is  authorized  to 
Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
time  to  time  notiis  or  other  obligations  for 
purchase  by  the  S  jcretary  in  amounts  suffici- 
ent, together  wltli  moneys  in  the  fund,  to 
make  payments  oi'  principal  and  interest  on 
all  bonds  or  other  i  ecurltles  guaranteed  under 
section  822  in  acwirdance  with  a  debt  service 
guarantee  contract.  Such  obligations  shall 
be  in  such  forms  and  denominations,  have 
such  maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  with  th  j  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Oorporatlbn  reflecting  the  average 
annual  interest  rite  on  all  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  ynited  States  then  forming 
a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  jear  next  preceding  the  Is- 
suance by  the  Secretary  and  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighty  of  1  per  centum. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  dlrecjted  to  purchase  any  notes 
or  other  obligations  of  the  Corporation  Is- 
sued under  this  isubsectlon,  and  for  such 
purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
a  public  debt  transaction 
the  sale  of  any  securities 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act; 
for  which  securities  may 
iuch   Act  are   extended   to 
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tion is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  to 
make  interest  reduction  grants  to  any  State 
or  local  public  body  in  connection  with  bonds 
or  other  securities  Issued  by  such  body  to 
finance  needed  public  facilities;  except  that 
no  grant  shall  be  made  hereunder  In  the 
case  of  any  bonds  or  other  securities  the  in- 
terest income  from  which  Is  exempt  In  whole 
or  In  part  from  Federal  taxation. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  (1) 
the  guaranty  fee  prescribed  in  section  822 
(c),  and  (2)  33 Va  per  centum  of  the  annual 
interest  charge  payable  each  year  by  the 
State  or  local  public  body  on  the  bonds  or 
other  securities  with  respect  to  which  such 
grant  is  made.  Any  such  grant  shall  be  pay- 
able for  each  of  the  years  in  which  any  of 
the  bonds  or  other  securities  covered  by  the 
contract  are  outstanding. 

(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  (I)  the  State  or  local  public 
body  has  entered  into  a  debt  service  guaranty 
contract  pursuant  to  section  822,  and  (2) 
the  Corporation  finds  that  the  Interest 
charges  on  the  bonds  or  other  securities  are 
reasonable,  after  taking  into  account  the  tax- 
able status  of  the  bonds  or  other  securities, 
the  availability  of  a  Government  guarantee, 
and  the  general  level  of  interest  rates  then 
prevailing. 

(d)  The  Corporation  may  make  advance  or 
progress  payments  on  account  of  any  con- 
tract entered  into  pursuant  to  this  section, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Any  sums 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Sec.  825.  Investment  of  funds 

Moneys  In  the  Municipal  Economic  and 
Fiscal  Reports  Fund  and  In  the  Municipal 
Debt  Service  Guarantee  Fund  may  be  in- 
vested in  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  United  States,  or  in  obliga- 
tions eligible  for  investment  of  public  funds. 
Such  obligations  may  be  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds derived  therefrom  may  be  reinvested 
In  other  obligations  of  the  type  herein  pre- 
scribed. Income  from  such  investment  or 
reinvestment  shall  be  deposited  in  the  re- 
spective funds. 

Sec.  826.  Conforming  amendments 

(a)  Section  202(b)(1)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  is  amended  by  striking 
the  comma  after  "reasonable  terms"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "with  due  allowance 
for  the  debt  service  guarantees  authorized  by 
title  Vni  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,". 

(b)  Section  201(a)  (2)  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "on  terms"  the 
following:  ",  with  due  allowance  for  the  debt 
service  guarantees  authorized  by  title  VIII  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,". 

TITLE        IX— PERCENTAGE        DEPLETION 
RATES    FOR    OIL.    GAS,    AND    CERTAIN 
OTHER  MINERALS 
Sec.  901.  Reduction  In  rates. 

Section  613(b)  (relating  to  percentage  de- 
pletion rates)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "27  >^  percent"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "15 
percent";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "23  percent"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "15 
percent". 

Sec.  902.  Effective  date. 

Section  901  shall  apply  with  resp>ect  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  June  30,  1969. 

TITLE  X— INCREASE  IN  GIFT  TAX  RATES 
TO  ESTATE  TAX  LEVEL 

Sec.  1001.  Increase  In  rates. 
The  table  In  section  2502(a)    (relating  to 


computation  of  tax)   is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"RATE    SCKEDT7LE 

"If  the  taxable  gUts 

are:  The  tax  shall  be: 

Not  over  $5,000 3%    of    the    taxable 

glfM. 
Over  $5,000  but  not     $150,  plus  T~c  of  ex- 
over  $10,000.  cess  over  $5,000. 
Over  $10,000  but  not    $500,  plus  11%  of  ex- 
over  $20,000.  cess   over   $10,000. 
Over  $20,000  but  not     $1,600,  plus  14%   of 

over  $30,000.  excess    over    $20,- 

000. 
Over  $30,000  but  not     $3,000.  plus  18%    of 

over  $40,000.  excess    over    $30,- 

000. 
Over  $40,000  but  not     $4,800,   plus  22%   of 

over  $50,000.  excess    over    $40,- 

000. 
Over  $50,000  but  not     $7,000,   plus  25%   of 

$60,000.  excess    over    $50.- 

000. 
Over  $60,000  but  not     $9,500.   plus  28%    of 

over  $100,000.  excess    over    $60,- 

000. 
Over     $100,000     but     $20,700,  plus  30%  of 

not  over  $250,000.         excess  over  $100,- 
000. 
Over     $250,000     but     $65,700,  plus  32%  of 

not  over  $500,000.         excess  over  $250,- 
000. 
Over     $500,000     but     $145,700.    plus    35% 

not  over  $750,000.        of      excess      over 
$500,000. 
Over     $750,000     but     $233,200,    plus    37% 

not    over    $1,000,-         of       excess       over 

000.  $750,000. 

Over   $1,000,000    but     $325,000,    plus    39% 

not    over    $1,250,-         of  excess  over  $1,- 

000.  000,000. 

Over   $1,250,000   but     $423,200,    plus    42% 

not    over    $1,500,-        of  excess  over  $1,- 

000.  250,000. 

Over   $1,500,000   but     $528,200,    plus    45% 

not    over    $2,000,-         of  excess  over  $1,- 

000.  500,000. 

Over   $2,000,000   but     $753,200,    plus    49% 

not    over    $2,500,-         of  excess  over  $2,- 

000.  000,000. 

Over   $2,500,000   but     $998,200,    plus    53% 

not    over    $3,000,-         of  excess  over  $2,- 

000.  50(3,000. 

Over        $3,000,000     $1,263,000,  plus  56%  of 

but     not     over         excess   over   $3,000,- 

$3,500,000.  000. 

Over        $3,500,000     $1,543,200,  plus  59%  of 

but     not     over         excess   over   $3,500,- 

$4,000,000.  000. 

Over        $4,000,000     $1,838,200.  plus  63%  of 

but      not      over         excess   over   $4,000,- 

$6,000,000.  000. 

Over        $5,000,000     $2,468,200,  plus  67 %  of 

but     not     over         excess  over  $5,000,- 

$6,000,000.  000. 

Over        $6,000,000     $3,138,200,  plus  70%  of 

but     not     over         excess   over   $6,000,- 

$7,000,000.  000. 

Over        $7,000,000     $3,838,200,  plus  73%  of 

but     not     over         excess  over  $7,000,- 

$8,000,000.  000. 

Over        $8,000,000     $4,568,200,  plus  76%  of 

but     not     over         excess   over   $8,000,- 

$10,000,000.  000. 

Over  $10.000,000 $6,088,200,  plus  77%  of 

excess  over  $10,000,- 
000.". 
Sec.  1002.  Effective  date. 

Section  1001  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
calendar  years  after  1969. 

TITIE      XI — USE      OP      UNITED      STATES 

BONDS  TO  PAY  ESTATE  TAX 

Sec.  1101.  Repeal  of  authority  to  use  bonds 

for  tax  payments. 

(a)  Repeal. — Section  14  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.  765)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  PROHiBmoN  Against  Use  op  Bonds. — 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
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no  bond  or  other  obligation  of  the  United 
States  may  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  satisfaction  of  any  amount 
of  Federal  estate  tax  liability  greater  than 
their  lair  market  value  of  such  obligation  at 
the  time  it  is  presented  as  payment  of  such 
llablUty. 
Sec.  1102.  Effective  date. 

Section   1101  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
obligations  acquired  after  June  30.  1969. 
TITLE    XII— USE    OF    FARMING    DEDUC- 
TIONS TO  OFFSET  NONFARM  INCOME 
Sec.  1201.  Limitation  on  deductions. 

Part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  items  not  deductible)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  277.  Limitation  on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  farming. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a  Ux- 
payer  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming, 
the  deductions  attributable  to  such  busi- 
ness which,  but  for  this  section,  would  be 
allowable  under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year   shall   not   exceed   the   sum   of — 

"(1)  the  adjusted  farm  gross  Income  for 
the  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)    the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  special  deduc- 
tions (as  defined  in  subsection  (d)  (3)  aUow- 
able  for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  $15,000  ($7,500  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried individual  filing  a  separate  return),  re- 
duced by  the  amount  by  which  the  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  income  (taxable  in- 
come in  the  case  of  a  corporation)  for  the 
taxable  year  attributable  to  all  sources  other 
than  the  business  of  farming  (determined 
before  the  application  of  this  section)  ex- 
ceeds $15,000  ($7,500  in  the  case  of  a  married 
individual  filing  a  separate  return). 

"(b)  Exception  for  Taxpayers  Using  Cer- 
tain Rules. — 

" ( 1 )  In  general. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  taxpayer  who  has  filed  a  state- 
ment, which  is  effective  for  the  taxable  year, 

"(A)  he  is  using,  and  will  use,  a  method 
of  accounting  In  computing  taxable  income 
from  the  business  of  farming  which  uses  in- 
ventories in  determining  income  and  deduc- 
tions for  the  taxable  year  and 

"(B)  he  is  charging,  and  wlU  charge,  to 
capital  account  all  expenditures  paid  or  in- 
curred in  the  business  of  farming  which 
are  properly  chargeable  to  capital  account 
(Including  such  expenditures  which  the  tax- 
payer may,  under  this  chapter  or  regulations 
prescribe  thereunder,  otherwise  treat  or  elect 
to  treat  as  expenditures  which  are  not 
chargeable  to  capital  account) . 

"(2)  Time,  manner,  and  ettect  or  state- 
ment.— A  statement  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  be  filed  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  (including  extensions 
thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for  such  tax- 
able year,  and  shall  be  made  and  filed  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  prescribe  by  regulations.  Such  state- 
ment shall  be  binding  on  the  taxpayer,  and 
be  effective,  for  such  taxable  year  and  for  all 
subsequent  taxable  years  and  may  not  be 
revoked  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate. 

"(3)  Change  of  method  of  accounting, 
ETC. — If,  In  connection  with  a  statement 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  a  taxpayer  changes  his 
method  of  accounting  In  computing  taxable 
income  or  changes  a  method  of  treating  ex- 
penditures chargeable  to  capital  account, 
such  chang«  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  and,  in  the  case  of  a  change  In 
method  of  accounting,  shall  be  treated  as  a 
change  not  initiated  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(c)  Carryback  and  Carryover  of  Disal- 
LOVtrzD  Farm  Operating  Losses. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  disallowed  farm 
operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  (herein- 


after referred  to  as  the  "loss  year")    shall 

be— 

"(A)  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss 
carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  pre- 
ceding the  loss  year,  and 

"(B)  a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss  car- 
ryover to  each  of  the  5  taxable  years  follow- 
ing the  lose  year, 

and  (subject  to  the  limitations  contained  In 
paragraph  (2) )  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  such  years,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  allowance  of 
the  net  operating  loss  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 172. 

"(2)  Limitations. — 

"(A)  In  General. — The  deduction  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  for  dis- 
fUlowed  farm  operating  loss  carrybacks  and 
carryovers  to  such  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  taxpayers'  net  farm  income  for  such 
taxable  year. 

■(B)  Carrybacks. — The  deduction  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  for  dis- 
allowed farm  operating  loss  carrybacks  to 
such  taxable  year  shall  not  be  allowable  to 
the  extent  it  would  Increase  or  produce  a  net 
operating  loss  (as  defined  In  section  172(c)  ) 
for  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Treatment  as  net  operating  loss 
carryback. — Except  as  provided  In  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, a  disallowed  farm  operating  loss  carry- 
back shall,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryback. 

"(d)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Adjusted  farm  gross  income. — The 
term  'adjusted  farm  gross  income'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the  gross 
Income  derived  from  the  business  of  farm- 
ing for  such  taxable  year  (Including  rec- 
ognized gains  derived  from  sales,  exchanges, 
or  Involuntary  conversions  of  farm  prop- 
erty), reduced,  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
other  than  a  corporation,  by  an  amount 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  lower  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  on  sales,  exchanges,  or  in- 
voluntary conversions  of  farm  property 
which  under  section  1231(a)  are  treated  as 
gains  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assets  held  for  more  than  6  months  exceed 
the  recognized  losses  on  sales,  exchanges,  or 
Involuntary  conversions  of  farm  property 
which  under  section  1231(a)  are  treated  as 
losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assets  held  for  more  than  6  months,  or 

•(B)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the 
recognized  gains  described  in  section  1231 
(a)  exceed  the  recognized  losses  described 
In  such  section. 

"(2)  Net  farm  income. — The  term  'net 
farm  Income"  means,  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year,  the  gross  Income  derived  from 
the  business  of  farming  for  such  taxable 
year  (Including  recognized  gains  derived 
from  sales,  exchanges,  or  Involuntary  con- 
versions of  farm  property),  reduced  by  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  deductions  allowable  under  this 
chapter  (other  than  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section)  for  such  taxable  year  which  are 
attributable  to  such  business,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  which- 
ever Is  lower. 

"(3)  Special  deductions. — The  term  'spe- 
cial deductions"  means  the  deductions  allow- 
able under  this  chapter  which  are  paid  or 
incurred  in  the  business  of  fanning  and 
which  are  attributable  to — 
"(A)  taxes, 
"(B)   Interest, 

"(C)  the  abandonment  or  theft  of  farm 
property,  or  losses  of  farm  property  arising 
from  fire,  storm,  or  other  casualty. 


"(D)  losses  and  expenses  dlrectiy  attribu- 
table to  drought,  and 

"(E)  recognized  losses  from  sales,  ex- 
changes, and  involuntary  conversions  of 
farm  property. 

"(4)  Farm  property. — The  term  'farm 
property'  means  property  which  is  used  In 
the  business  of  farming  and  which  is  prop- 
erty used  in  the  trade  or  business  within 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (4)  of 
section  1231(b)  (determined  without  regard 
to  the  period  for  which  held ) . 

"(5)  Disallowed  farm  operating  loss.— 
The  term  disallowed  farm  operating  loss' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the 
amount  disallowed  as  deductions  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  taxable  year,  reduced,  in 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corpo- 
ration, by  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  amount  described  In  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  whichever  Is  lower. 
"(e)  Special  Rules. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Business  of  farming. — A  taxpayer 
shall  be  treated  as  engaged  in  the  business 
of  farming  for  any  taxable  year  If— 

"(A)  any  deduction  is  allowable  under 
section  162  or  167  for  any  expense  paid  or 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
farming,  or  with  respect  to  any  farm  prop- 
erty held  by  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(B)  any  deduction  would  (but  for  this 
paragraph)  otherwise  be  allowable  to  the 
taxpayer  under  section  212  or  167  for  any 
expense  paid  or  Incurred  with  respect  to 
farming,  or  with  respect  to  property  held  for 
the  production  of  income  which  Is  used  in 
farming. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  farming  does 
not  Include  the  raising  of  timber.  In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  who  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  farming  for  any  taxable  year  by 
reason  of  subparagraph  (B),  property  held 
for  the  production  of  income  which  is  used 
in  farming  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, be  treated  as  property  used  in  such  busi- 
ness. 

"(2)  Income  and  deductions. — The  deter- 
mination of  whether  any  Item  of  income  Is 
derived  from  the  business  of  farming  and 
whether  any  deduction  Is  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  shall  be  made  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  but  no  deduction  allowable 
under  section  1202  (relating  to  deduction  for 
capital  gains)  shall  be  attributable  to  such 
business. 

"(3)  Controlled  groxtp  of  corporations. — 
If   two   or  more   corporations   which — 

"(A)  are  component  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations  (as  defined 
in  section  1563)  on  a  December  31.  and 

"(B)  have  not  filed  a  statement  under  sub- 
section ( b )  which  Is  effective  for  the  taxable 
year  which  includes  such  December  31, 
each  have  deductions  attributable  to  the 
business  of  farming  (before  the  application 
of  subsection  (a) )  in  excess  of  its  gross  in- 
come derived  from  such  business  for  its  tax- 
able year  which  includes  such  December  31, 
then.  In  applying  subsection  (a)  for  such 
taxable  year,  the  $15,000  amount  specified 
in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  such  subsection 
shall  be  reduced  for  each  such  corporation 
to  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  $15,000  as  the  excess  of  such  deductions 
over  such  gross  Income  of  such  corporation 
bears  to  the  aggregate  excess  of  such  deduc- 
tions over  such  gross  income  of  all  such 
corporations. 

"(4)  Partnerships. — A  business  of  farm- 
ing carried  on  by  a  partnership  shall  be 
treated  as  carried  on  by  the  members  of  such 
partnership  In  proportion  to  their  Interest  in 
such  partnership.  To  the  extent  that  income 
and  deductions  attributable  to  a  business  of 
farming  are  treated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence as  Income  and  deductions  of  members 
of  a  partnership,  such  Income  and  deduction 
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shall,  for  purposed  of  thU  chapter,  not  be 
taken  Into  account  by  the  partnership. 

"(B)  Two  OB  Mon  BTTBiifsaBis. — If  a  tax- 
payer ts  engaged  in  two  or  more  businesses  of 
farming,  such  buslneeses  shall  be  treated  as 
a  single  business. 

"(6)    RSXUTZD    tNISGRATKO   aTJSOTKBBKS. If   a 

taxpayer  Is  engaged  in  the  biislnese  of  farm- 
ing and  Is  also  engaged  In  one  or  more  busi- 
nesses which  are  dlreotly  related  to  his 
business  of  farming  and  are  conducted  on  an 
integrated  basis  with  his  business  of  farm- 
ing, the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  treat  all  such 
businesses  as  a  single  business  engaged  In  ttie 
business  of  farming.  An  election  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  In  such  mann^  at 
such  time,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  or  hl4  delegate  many  prescribe 
by  regulations. 
"(7)  Sttbcrapteb  e  corposationb  akd  thxib 

SHAlUHOU>Blt8. — 

"Tor  special  treatment  of  electing  small 
business  corporations  which  do  not  file  state- 
ments under  subsection  (b)  and  of  the  share- 
holders of  such  corporations,  see  section  1379. 

"(f)  Rbottlationv — The    Secretary   or   his 
delegate  ,sball  pree«rlbe  such  regulations  as 
masy  be'  o^ceeaary  iio  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section."       [ 
Sec.   1202.  Technical  amendments. 

(a)  The  table  ot  sections  for  part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  277.  Llmltatloti  on  deductions  attribut- 
able toi  farming." 

(b)  Section  172(11  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph :        j 

"(3 1  For  limitations  on  deductions  at- 
tributable to  farming  and  special  treatment 
of  disallowed  farm  loperatlng  losses,  see  sec- 
Uon  277." 

(CI  Section  381  (ci  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  epd  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph :         i 

"(24 1  Farm  qpehating  loss  cahbtovkr. — 
The  acquiring  corporation  shall  take  Into 
account,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  del^ate,  the  disallowed  farm 
operating  loss  carryovers  under  section  277 
of  the  distributor  or  transferor  corpora- 
tion." 

(did)  Subchapter  S  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  addlnj;  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sectl(  in : 

"Sec.  1379.  Electing  small  business  corjwra- 
tions  I  engaged  In  business  of 
farmlhg. 

"(a)       SCPAKATX      iiPPLICATION      TO      FaRMINO 

Income  and  Deductions. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
an  electing  small  bi  isiness  corporation  which 
Is  engaged  in  the  liuslness  of  farming  dur- 
ing its  taxable  year  (other  than  a  corporation 
which  has  filed  a  statement  under  section 
277(b)  which  Is  elfectlve  for  such  taxable 
year  i .  and  the  sh  Eireholders  of  such  cor- 
poration, shall  app;y  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1373  througi  1378,  separately  with 
respect  to — 

"(1)  Income  derlyed  from  the  business  of 
farming  by  such  coloration  and  deductions 
attributable  to  sucii  business,  and 

"(2)  all  other  Isjcome  and  deductions  of 
such  corporation,     i 

In  computing  the  'taxable  Income  and  un- 
distributed taxable !  Income,  or  net  operating 
loss,  of  such  corpomtlon  with  respect  to  the 
business  of  farming,  no  deduction  otherwise 
allowable  under  tills  chapter  shaU  be  dis- 
allowed to  such  corporation  under  section 
277. 

"(b)  SHAREROLOtas  Trxatxd  as  Engaged 
IN  Bttsinsss  of  Fa^mino,  Etc. — For  purposes 
of  section  277 — 

"(1)  each  shareholder  of  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  to  which  subsection 
(a)  applies  shall  be  treated  as  engaged  In  the 
business  of  fare 
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"(3)  the  undistributed  taxable  Income  of 
such  corporation  which  Is  Included  In  the 
gross  Income  of  such  shareholder  under  sec- 
tion 1373  and  is  attributable  to  Income  and 
deductions  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)(1), 
and  dividends  received  which  are  attribut- 
able to  such  Income  and  deductions  and 
are  distributed  out  of  earnings  and  profits 
of  the  taxable  year  as  specified  in  section 
316(a)(2),  shall  be  treated  as  Income  de- 
rived from  the  business  of  farming  by  such 
shareholder,  and 

"(3)  the  deduction  allowtUale  (before  the 
application  of  section  277)  to  such  share- 
holder under  section  1374  as  his  p>ortlon  of 
suoh  corporation's  net  operating  loss  attrib- 
utable to  income  and  deductions  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  (1)  shall  be  treated  as  a  de- 
duction attributable  to  the  business  of 
farming. 

"(c)  Spbciai,  Rulks  or  Section  2T7(e)  Ap- 
plicable.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
special  rules  set  forth  in  section  277(e)  shall 
apply." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  S 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item; 
"Sec.  1379.  Electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  business  of 
farming." 
Sec.  1203.  Effective  date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  except 
that  for  purposes  of  applying  section  277(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
added  by  section  1201  of  this  title)  with  re- 
spect to  disallowed  farm  operating  losses  of 
any  taxpayer  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  such  date — 

(1)  such  amendments  shall  also  apply  to 
the  3  taxable  years  of  such  taxpayer  preceding 
the  first  taxable  year  beginning  after  such 
date,  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  to  whom 
section  1379(b)  of  such  Code  (as  added  by 
section  1202(d)  of  this  title)  applies  for 
any  of  his  first  3  taxable  years  beginning 
after  such  date,  section  1379  of  such  Code 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  electing  small 
business  corporation  of  which  such  taxpayer 
Is  a  shareholder  for  the  3  taxable  years  pre- 
ceding each  such  taxable  year  of  such  tax- 
payer, but  only  with  respect  to  any  such 
preceding  taxable  year  for  which  the  cor- 
poration was  an  electing  small  business  cor- 
poration. 

TITLE   Xni— GAINS  FROM  THE  DISPOSI- 
TION OF  DEPRECIABLE  REALTY 
Sec.  1301.  Inclusion  of  realty  as  section  1246 
property. 

(a)  Amendment  or  Section  1245. — Sec- 
tion 1245(a)  (3)  (relating  to  gain  from  dis- 
positions of  certain  depreciable  property) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D), 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  subparagraph  (A)  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"  (B)  any  real  property  which  Is  or  has  been 
property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  provided  In  section  167, 
or". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Section  1250. — Section  1260 
(relating  to  gain  from  dispositions  of  cer- 
tain depreciable  realty)  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  1302.  Effective  date. 

This  title  shall  apply  to  dispositions  oc- 
curring after  June  30,  1969. 

TTTLB     XIV — REPEAL     OF     7      PERCENT 

INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 
Sec.  1401.  Repeal  of  credit. 

Section  38  (relating  to  credit  for  Invest- 
ment In  certain  depreciable  property)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  TERMINATION  or  CREDIT. — The  Credit 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  property  placed  In  service  by 


the  taxpayer  on  or  before  the  date  of  th« 
enactment  of  this  subsection  and  with  re- 
spect to  property  placed  In  service  after  such 
date— 

"(1)  to  the  extent  such  property  Is  at- 
tributable to  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  by  the  taxpayer  (A)  on  or  before 
such  date,  or  (B)  after  such  date  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  a  binding  written  contract 
as  In  effect  on  such  date,  or 

"(2)  such  property  was  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  (A)  on  or  before  such  date,  or  (B) 
after  such  date  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
binding  written  contract  as  In  effect  on  such 
date. 

Notwithstanding  section  46(b)  (relating  to 
carryback  and  carryover  of  unused  credits), 
no  amount  shall  be  added  pursuant  to  such 
section  to  the  amount  allowable  as  a  credit 
by  this  section  for  any  taxable  year  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section." 

Sec.  1402.  The  amendment  made-  by  sec- 
tion 1401  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Nel- 
son, follows: 

Tax  Reform  Act  or  1969 

(Representative  Henrt  S.  Rettss,  Democrat- 

Wls.) 

title   I:    short  title   AND  PROVISION   FOR   PER- 

rBCTING    AMENDMENTS 

TTTLE     n:     TAXXNO    CAPITAL    GAINS    T7NTAXED     AT 

DEATH 8A VINOS    t2.S    BILLION 

When  shares  of  stock  and  other  forms  of 
property  Increase  in  value,  the  Increase  is 
subject  to  tax  as  a  capital  gain.  However, 
the  capital  gains  tax  rate  on  property  held 
for  more  than  6  months  Is  only  half  of  that 
for  ordinary  income,  and  It  never  goes  higher 
than  25  percent.  In  addition,  the  tax  ts  not 
assessed  until  the  property  is  sold  and  the 
increase  in  value  is  realized. 

But  some  capital  gains  are  never  taxed  at 
all.  Here  is  how  it  works.  Suppose  a  taxpayer 
bought  some  stock  In  a  small  electronics 
company  for  $6000  back  In  1968.  The  com- 
pany has  fiourlshed  and  the  stock  is  now 
worth  $16,000.  If  he  sells  It  now  he  will  have 
to  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  $10,000 
increase  in  value.  For  the  high  bracket  tax- 
payer who  pays  the  maximum  25  percent 
capital  gains  rate,  this  means  a  tax  of  $2600. 
But  If  he  never  sells  the  stock  and  it  passes 
on  to  his  heirs,  neither  he  nor  his  heirs  will 
ever  have  to  pay  income  tax  on  the  increase 
In  value.  The  heirs'  only  responsibility  for 
taxes  is  on  any  futiire  profit  they  receive. 

This  loophole  greatly  favors  those  who 
have  large  amounts  of  accumulated  wealth 
to  pass  on  to  the  next  generation. 

Moreover,  many  older  investors  who  would 
rather  see  their  money  go  to  their  heirs  than 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  tend  to  hold 
on  to  Investments  they  would  normally  sell. 
As  a  result,  capital  which  would  otherwise 
be  set  free  to  flow  Into  sound  and  productive 
Investments  is  locked  In.  distorting  invest- 
ment decision-making. 

Closing  this  l(X)phole  by  simply  taxing 
these  capital  gains  at  death  would  Increase 
Federal  revenues  by  $2.5  billion  a  year. 

TITLE    m:    ELIMINATING   THE    UNLIMITED   CHAR- 
ITABLE DEDUCTION — SAVINGS  $60  MILLION 

The  unlimited  charitable  deduction  Is  a 
little-known  device  that  costs  the  Treasury 
some  $60  million  a  year  in  lost  revenues. 

The  ordinary  taxpayer  may  not  deduct 
more  than  30  percent  of  his  Income  for  his 
contributions  to  charity,  no  matter  how 
much  he  gives.  Not  so  for  some  millionaires, 
however.  They  are  allowed  to  deduct  gifts  to 
charity  without  limit  If — in  that  year  and 
eight  of  ten  preceding  years — their  char- 
itable contributions  plus  Federal  income 
taxes  paid  exceeded  90  percent  of  taxable 
Income. 
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This  may  sound  like  a  hard  way  to  escape 
taxation,  but  It  really  is  not  if  you  are  a  mil- 
lionaire and  a  carefiil  Investor.  Notice  that  It 
Is  only  90  percent  of  taxable  Income  that 
must  be  given  away  or  paid  In  taxes — the 
millionaire  who  receives  most  of  his  income 
from  capital  gains,  tax-free  stote  and  local 
bonds,  and  oil  property  will  have  relatively 
little  taxable  Income.  Thus  the  90  percent  re- 
quirement need  not  be  a  serious  obstacle — 
a  modest  annual  gift  to  a  favorite  charity, 
which  might  be  a  foundation  set  up  by  the 
wealthy  taxpayer  himself — and  the  full  ben- 
efit of  an  unlimited  charitable  deduction  is 
his  to  reap. 

TITLE  IV :   ELIMINATING  SPECIAL  TAX  TREATMENT 
FOR  STOCK  OPTIONS SAVINGS  $150  MILLION 

The  stock  option  loopholes  enables  top 
executives  of  large  corporations  to  pay  taxes 
on  part  of  their  Incomes  at  low  capital  gains 
rates. 

It  works  this  way.  If  the  executive  Is  re- 
warded by  his  corporation  with  a  boniis  or  a 
raise,  he  pays  taxes  on  It  Just  Uke  everyone 
else.  If  he  Is  a  top-level  executive,  however, 
the  corporation  U  more  Ukely  to  give  him  an 
option  to  pvirchase  Its  stock  Instead.  The  op- 
tion Is  simply  a  right  to  purchase  the  com- 
pany's stock  at  any  time  the  executive  wants 
to  within,  say,  the  next  ten  years,  at  the  price 
the  stock  is  selling  for  at  the  time  the  option 
Is  granted.  Thus  an  executive  granted  an  op- 
tion in  1960  when  the  company's  stock  is 
selling  for  $60  a  share  can  exercise  It  In  1968 
by  buying  the  stock  at  that  price,  even 
though  the  stock  may  have  risen  In  value  to 
$300  a  share  during  those  eight  years.  Exer- 
cising the  option  therefore  gives  him  a  capi- 
tal gain  of  $250  a  share,  taxable  at  the  low 
capital  gains  rates.  By  contrast,  the  man  who 
received  the  same  amount  of  income  in  the 
form  of  salary  or  a  bonus  would  pay  an  In- 
come tax  at  least  double  that  of  the  option- 
favored  executive. 

If  perchance  the  stock  should  decline  in 
value  the  executive  is  no  worse  off.  He  has 
no  obUgatlon  to  buy  the  preferred  stock,  so 
he  simply  does  not  exercise  his  option. 

As  a  result  of  President  Kennedy's  1962  re- 
quest that  the  stock  option  loophole  be 
closed,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  tightened  up 
the  terms  qualifying  business  executives  for 
this  privileged  treatment.  The  privilege  stUl 
remains,  however.  It  is  time  to  ring  down  the 
curtain  on  It. 

By  so  doing,  the  saving  to  the  Treasury 
could  well  be  $160  million. 

TITLE     V:     ELIMINAXmO    THE     $100     DIYTOEND 
EXCLUSION BA VINOS    $225    MILLION 

Corporation  stockholders  are  speclaUy  fa- 
vored by  the  $100  dividend  exclusion  loophole. 
These  generally  high-bracket  taxpayers  get 
their  first  $100  of  dividends  each  year  tax- 
free.  By  contrast,  their  neighbors  who  put 
their  money  In  savings  accounts  or  in  gov- 
ernment bonds  pay  Income  tax  on  all  the 
Interest  they  receive. 

The  dividend  exclusion  was  first  written 
into  the  tax  law  In  1964.  The  ostensible  rea- 
son was  to  compensate  for  the  "double  taxa- 
tion" of  dividends  which  are  taxed  first  to  the 
corporation  as  corporate  Income  and  then 
again  as  a  dividend  when  distributed  to  the 
taxpayer. 

The  logic  of  this  double  taxation  argument 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  all  divi- 
dends should  escape  tax,  but  even  the  strong- 
est proponents  of  the  1964  dividend  exclusion 
did  not  have  the  temerity  to  piish  fOT  this. 

Corporations  and  their  stockholders  are 
separate  entitles— legally  and  in  fact.  The 
very  purpose  of  incorporation  Is  to  limit 
the  owner's  llablUty  by  separating  his  Income 
and  assets  from  those  of  the  corporation. 
Since  the  stockholders  benefits  substantially 
by  this  legal  separation  from  the  corporation. 
It  is  no  injustice  for  the  law  to  continue  to 
view  the  stockholder  and  the  corporation  as 
separate  entitles  at  tax  time. 


Double  taxation,  moreover,  is  all  around  us. 
Excise  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  vise  taxes  are 
often  pyramided  on  top  of  each  other.  Tliere 
Is  a  sales  tax  on  automobiles,  for  example, 
yet  many  of  the  parts  in  the  car  were  al- 
ready taxed  at  least  once  before  when  they 
were  sold  to  the  car  manufacturer. 

Closing  the  dividend  exclusion  loophole 
would  Increase  Treasury  revenues  by  $225 
million. 


TITLE    VI.    ELIMINATING    THE    BENEFITS    DERIVED 

FROM        MULTIPLE        CORPORATIONS 8AVIN08, 

$200    MILLION 

Dividing  a  business  enterprise  into  a  num- 
ber of  separate  parts  for  tax  purposes  has 
long  been  a  disorder  of  the  corporate  world. 
The  Eidvantages  of  multiple  Incorporation 
result  from  the  way  the  corporation  tax  is 
set  up:  the  first  $25,000  of  a  corporation's 
earnings  are  taxed  at  22  percent,  while  every- 
thing above  that  Is  taxed  at  48  percent. 
Therefore,  dividing  the  enterprise  up  into  a 
number  of  separate  corporations,  each  re- 
porting earnings  of  $25,000  or  less,  avoids  the 
extra  26  percent  tax  entirely.  Since  each 
$25,000  in  earnings  beyond  the  first  $25,000 
would  otherwise  be  taxed  at  the  full  48  per- 
cent rate,  there  is  a  tax  savings  of  26  percent 
of  $25,000  (or  $6,500)  for  each  separate  cor- 
poration. 

Take,  for  example,  a  corporation  with  earn- 
ings of  $100,000  a  year— splitting  it  up  into 
four  $25,000  corporations  can  save  $19,500 
a  year  in  taxes.  There  Is  one  case  on  record 
of  a  corporation  that  divided  itself  into  734 
separate  corporations,  for  a  tax  saving  that 
approached  $5,000,000  a  year. 

Although  Congress  put  some  limits  on  the 
multiple  corporation  dodge  in  1964.  this  loop- 
hole still  costs  the  Treasury  $200  million  a 
year. 

TITLE    Vn:     REMOVING    THE    TAX    EXEMPTION    ON 

MUNICIPAL  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 

SAVINGS    $50    MILLION 

Commtinitles  throughout  the  country  are 
today  Issuing  municipal  bonds  bearing  tax- 
free  Interest  to  finance  industrial  plants  and 
commercial  facilities  for  private,  profit-mak- 
ing corporations. 

The  usual  technique  Is  for  the  municipal- 
ity to  construct  a  plant  In  accordance  with 
the  corporation's  specifications  and  then  to 
lease  the  plant  to  the  corporation,  using  the 
rental  payments  to  retire  the  bond. 

Although  the  Interest  on  state  and  local 
bonds  has  long  been  tax-free,  this  privilege 
was  not  extended  to  industrial  development 
bonds  until  1954,  and  then  not  by  law  but 
by  a  Treasury  ruling. 

There  is  no  jxistlflcation  whatever  for  ex- 
tending the  tax-exempt  privilege  to  these 
bond  Issues.  They  serve  no  public  purpose, 
but  merely  subsidize  plant  construction  lor 
large  corporations  that  are  fuUy  capable  of 
financing  these  plants  themselves.  They  fiood 
the  tax-exempt  bond  market  and  drive  up 
interest  rates  on  all  tax-exempt  bonds.  And 
they  have  been  a  prime  weapon  in  the  ar- 
senal of  rural,  largely  Southern,  areas  seek- 
ing to  lure  run-a-way  plants  from  other  parts 
of  the  co\mtry. 

This  plant  piracy  has  forced  a  number  of 
industrial  states  to  allow  their  local  govern- 
ments to  issue  these  bonds,  with  the  result 
that  some  44  states  now  authorize  them. 
With  virtually  all  sUtes  issuing  these  bonds, 
this  kind  of  financing  no  longer  gives  one 
state  an  advantage  over  another.  The  sUtes 
end  up  caught  in  a  beggar-thy-nelghbor  rat- 
race  which  benefits  no  one  but  the  subsi- 
dized corporations. 

Early  In  1968  the  Treasury  Department  at- 
tempted to  reverse  Its  1954  ruUng  by  revoking 
the  industrial  development  bond  tax  exemp- 
tion. However.  Congress  thwarted  this  at- 
tempt by  passing  legislation  that  permitted 
the  exemption  to  continue  for  most  issues. 
The  tax  exemption  was  first  limited  to  issues 
of  under  $1  million,  except  that  larger  Issues 


for  argtiably  public  purposes  (like  sports 
arenas,  airports,  pollution  abatement  facili- 
ties, and  Industrial  parks)  would  remain 
tax  exempt.  Congress  then  raised  the  upper 
limit  on  bond  issues  to  $6  million  if  the 
issuing  community  was  willing  to  work  with- 
in certain  restrictions.  The  upshot  of  all  this 
is  that  some  87  percent  of  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  issues  will  continue  to  be  tax 
exempt. 

Closing  this  loophole  for  good  would  save 
the  Treasury  at  least  $50  million  a  year. 


TITLE  Vin:  A  MUNICIPAL  BOND  GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION  AS  AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  TAX 
EXEMPT      BONDS — SAVINGS      $900       MILLION 

The  Interest  on  state  and  local  bonds  Jias 
been  tax-free  ever  since  the  original  income 
tax  law  of  1913.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taxpayers 
need  not  even  refjort  this  income  on  their  tax 
returns. 

As  a  consequence,  state  and  local  bonds 
have  long  been  a  favorite  Investment  for  the 
very  rich.  Although  the  average  taxpayer 
perceives  no  great  advantage  in  buying 
municipal  bonds  at  4  percent  when  he  can 
get  corporate  bonds  that  will  pay  him  7 
percent,  the  tax  free  bonds  look  very  good 
indeed  to  taxpayers  in  the  50-percent-and-up 
brackets. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  over  80  percent  of 
tax-free  bonds  held  by  individuals  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  wealthiest  I  percent  of  the 
population. 

This  tax  exemption  does,  however,  have  one 
Important  redeeming  feature — It  enables 
hard-pressed  states  and  cities  to  raise  money 
for  schools,  roads,  water  purification  plants, 
hospitals,  and  other  essential  public  facilities 
at  relatively  low  interest  rates.  Simply  taxing 
the  interest  on  municipal  bonds,  therefore, 
would  force  municipalities  either  to  pay 
higher  Interest  rates  (which  few  of  them 
could  afford)  or  to  forego  badly-needed 
public  improvements. 

Fortunately  there  Is  a  solution  at  hand 
that  do^  not  Involve  giving  tax-free  in- 
come to  millionaire  investors.  The  idea  is 
this:  tax  the  Income  from  these  bonds,  but 
have  the  federal  government  pay  a  direct 
subsidy  to  states  and  cities  to  compensate 
them  for  their  higher  borrowing  costs.  The 
Treasury  would  come  out  comfortably  ahead 
on  the  deal,  since  It  now  loses  far  more 
revenue  ($1.8  bUllon  In  1968)  than  the  states 
and  localities  save  In  lower  borrowing  costs 
(about  $.9  billion). 

This  Title  therefore  seu  up  a  Municipal 
Bond  Guarantee  Corporation  to  guarantee 
State  and  local  bond  Issues  against  default, 
and  to  pay  to  states  and  locaUtles  an  inter- 
est subsidy  sufficient  to  reduce  their  Interest 
payments  by  one-third.  The  funds  for  the 
subsidy  would  come  frwn  general  Federal 
revenues.  In  retxirn  for  the  guarantee  and 
subsidy,  states  and  localities  would  be  re- 
quired to  waive  the  tax  exempt  status  of 
the  bond  Issues  involved,  thus  allowing  the 
Federal  government  to  tax  the  Interest. 

Although  municipalities  could  continue  to 
Issue  tax  exempt  bonds,  the  Guarantee  Cor- 
poration route  would  be  more  attractive  In 
most  cases.  Treasury  Department  experts  es- 
timate that  municipal  borrowing  costs  are 
only  reduced  25  percent  because  of  the  tax- 
exempt  feature,  while  the  Federal  Interest 
subsidy  would  reduce  their  borrowing  costs 
by  33  percent.  The  Treasury  would  also  come 
out  ahead,  since  they  would  get  an  esti- 
mated 42  cents  In  extra  tax  revenue  for  every 
33  cents  that  had  to  be  turned  over  to  mu- 
nicipalities as  an  interest  subsidy. 

TITLE  IX :  BEDUCmO  THE  MINERAL  DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE  FROM  27V2  PERCENT  TO  15  PER- 
CENT   ON    OIL    AND    FROM     23     PERCENT    TO     15 

PERCENT    ON     41     OTHER     MINERALS — SAVINGS 

$900    MILLION 

The  most  notorious  tax  loophole  of  all  is 
the  oil  depletion  allowance.  It  allows  oil  pro- 
ducers to  receive  27  Vi  percent  of  the  gross 
income  from  their  oU  wells  tax-free — so  long 
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as  It  does  not  exceed  60  percent  of  net  In- 
come. In  theory,  t^ils  la  to  compensate  the 
oil  man  for  the  fadt  that  the  oil  In  hla  well 
Is  being  used  up.  oi  depleted,  by  the  drilling, 
much  as  other  buflnessmen  are  allowed  to 
take  deductions  foK  the  depreciation  of  their 
plant  and  machinery.  Unlike  other  Indus- 
tries, however,  tha  oil  depletion  allowance 
continues  year  aft*  year  as  long  as  the  well 
keeps  producing — It  does  not  stop  when  the 
cost  of  the  well  Is  necovered.  Normal  cost  de- 
preciation, by  way  of  contrast,  permits 
capital  assets  to  qe  depreciated  over  their 
useful  life,  but  todal  deductions  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  total  cost  (|f  the  asset. 

As  a  result  of  this  provision,  the  Treas- 
ury estimates,  the  gost  of  the  average  oil  well 
Is  recovered  19  tlmps  over.  The  effect  of  this 
on  oil  company  tai  bills  Is  striking:  In  1966 
the  20  top  oil  com|>anles  In  America  cleared 
a  total  profit  of  m*re  than  $4%  billion — yet 
they  paid  Federal  income  taxes  at  the  rate  of 
only  8V3  percent.  [That  Is  about  the  same 
rate  a  man  and  wife  earning  $3,000  a  year 
must  pay. 

Ideally,  percenta|e  depletion  should  be  re- 
placed wtth  cost  d*pletlon.  But  since  we  are 
not  Uvlnj-ln  an  Ideal  world,  this  Title  pro- 
vided only  that  tlie  oil  depletion  allowance 
be  reduced  by  less  than  one-half,  from  27  V4 
to  15  percent,  the  percentage  now  applicable 
to  over  40  other  minerals.  In  addition,  this 
Title  would  reducejto  15  percent  the  mineral 
depletion  allowanc^  on  41  minerals  now  en- 
joying a  23  percent  depletion  rate.  Thus  these 
two  reforms  would  put  a  15  percent  celling 
on  all  percentage  dspletlon. 

The  revenue  gali  from  this  modest  pro- 
posal would  be  at  least  $900  million  a  year. 

rnXE     X:      ESTABLISHING     THE     SAME     RATE     FOS 
CUT  AND  ESTATE  TAXES SAVINGS  $150  MILLION 

Present  tax  law  maces  a  premium  on  a  per- 
son giving  away  hit  property  during  his  life- 
time. Property  glvfn  away  during  a  donor's 
lifetime  is  taxed  at  the  g^lft  tax  rate,  which  is 
only  three- fourths  as  high  as  the  estate  tax 
rate  that  applies  qo  property  transferred  at 
death.  In  addition,]  $3000  can  be  given  away 
each  year  to  any  member  of  individuals  with- 
out paying  any  giift  tax.  Finally,  over  and 
above  these  yearly  $3000  gifts,  $30,000  can 
be  given  away  by  la  person  during  his  life- 
time without  paying  a  gift  tax. 

This  Title  simply  raised  the  gift  tax  rates 
by  25  percent  to  brilng  them  in  line  with  the 
estate  tax  rates.  Pioperty  given  away  would 
then  be  taxed  at  me  same  rate  without  re- 
gard to  whether  it  b  given  during  the  donor's 
lifetime  or  at  his  dekth. 

This  reform  woiild  bring  In  $150  million 
in  extra  revenues  annually. 

TTTLB  XI:  KLIMINAtINO  PAYMENT  OP  ESTATE 
TAXES  BT  THE  aEpEMFTION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
BONDS    AT    PAR SAVINGS    $S0    MILLION 

If  upon  death  ai  person  faces  a  probable 
$100,000  estate  tax  bill  and  has  a  smart  law- 
yer, the  lawyer  wUjl  advise  his  client  to  buy 
$100,000  worth  of  long-term  U.S.  Govern- 
ment bonds.  Whyl  Because  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury will  redeem  its  bonds  at  par  (face)  value 
in  payment  of  esti.te  taxes,  no  matter  what 
his  client  paid  for  ;hem.  If  his  client,  for  ex- 
ample, buys  Oovejnment  bonds  for  $80,000 
and  his  estate  turps  them  In  at  $100,000  a 
few  weeks  later,  Ihe  decedent  reduces  his 
estate  tax  bill  by  20  percent. 

The  Treasury  loies  $50  million  a  year  as 
a  result  of  this  11  ;tle  known  generosity. 

TITLE  XII :  LIMITINIS  HOBBT  FARMERS'  USE  OF 
FARM  LOSSES  TO  OrFSET  OTHER  INCOME SAV- 
INGS   $400    MILLION 

The  "hobby  fam  "  loophole  allows  wealthy 
individuals  with  i.  yen  for  the  bucolic  to 
escape  both  city  lire  and  a  large  amount  of 
taxes  by  becoming  igentleman  farmers.  These 
part-time  rustics  ket,  most  of  their  Income 
from  sources  othrr  than  farming,  but  by 
maintaining  a  fan  l  they  can  take  advantage 


of  special  farm  accounting  rules — which  were 
developed  to  ease  bookkeeping  chores  for 
ordinary,  full-time  farmers — and  show  "tax 
losses"  which  are  not  true  economic  losses. 
These  tax  losses  are  then  used  to  offset  non- 
farm  income,  generally  resulting  in  a  large 
tax  savings  overall. 

Not  only  Is  this  loophole  a  large  drain  on 
the  Treasury — around  $400  million  a  year — 
It  also  gives  the  hobby  farmer  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage  over  the  genuine 
farmer.  The  ordinary  farmer  must  compete 
in  the  market  place  with  these  wealthy 
hobby  farmers,  to  whom  a  profit  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  is  not  necessary.  In  addition,  the 
Treasury  has  said,  the  attractive  farm  tax 
benefits  available  to  the  wealthy  have  caxised 
them  to  bid  up  the  price  of  farm  land  beyond 
that  which  would  prevail  in  a  normal  farm 
economy. 

This  Title  deals  with  the  hobby  farm  prob- 
lem by  limiting  the  amount  of  non-farm  in- 
come that  can  be  offset  by  farm  losses  in 
any  one  year.  For  those  with  non-farm  in- 
come up  to  $15,000,  farm  losses  can  offset 
this  non-farm  Income  in  full.  However,  for 
each  dollar  of  non-farm  Income  in  excess  of 
$15,000.  the  amount  of  non-farm  income  that 
can  be  offset  is  reduced  by  a  dollar.  Thus, 
someone  with  a  non-farm  income  of  $20,000 
could  only  offset  $10,000  of  It  with  farm 
losses,  while  someone  with  non-farm  Income 
of  $30,000  or  more  could  offset  none  of  it 
with  farm  losses. 

In  addition,  there  are  carryover  and  carry- 
back provisions  that  allow  farm  losses  to  be 
offset  against  farm  Income — but  no  other  in- 
come— for  the  prior  3  years  and  the  subse- 
quent 5  years. 

TITLE     Xni:      ELIMINATING     ACCELERATED     DEPRE- 
CIATION      ON       SPECTTLATTVE       REAL       ESTATE 

SAVINGS     SI  SO     MILLION 

This  Title  would  repeal  section  1250  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  permits  ac- 
celerated depreciation  on  speculative  real 
estate  Investments. 

By  taking  advantage  of  this  accelerated 
depreciation  provision,  a  real  estate  specula- 
tor can  deduct  more  than  the  normal  amount 
of  depreciation  in  the  early  years  of  a  build- 
ing's life  in  return  for  lower-than-normal  de- 
ductions in  the  later  years.  However,  if  he 
sells  the  buUdlng  at  the  proper  time  he  can 
avoid  those  lower  deductions  In  the  later 
years.  The  new  purchaser  can  in  turn  begin 
again  with  higher-than-average  deductions, 
skimming  the  cream  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion before  he  too  sells  the  property.  The 
advantage  of  this  for  the  speculator  is  that 
these  hlgher-than-normal  deductions  can  be 
used  to  offset  ordinary  Income,  reducing  his 
tax  bUl. 

But  this  Is  not  the  only  tax  advantage  that 
flows  from  accelerated  depreciation.  If  the 
speculator  sells  the  property  at  a  profit,  his 
entire  profit  is  taxed  at  the  low  capital 
gains  rate — Including  the  "book  profit"  re- 
sulting from  accelerated  depreciation.  This 
extra  book  profit  comes  about  because  accel- 
erated depreciation  has  reduced  the  nominal 
value  of  the  property  below  what  it  would  be 
if  normal  straight-line  depreciation  had  been 
used.  In  most  non-real  estate  transactions 
this  extra  book  profit — the  difference  be- 
tween book  value  and  real  value — is  taxed 
as  ordinary  Income.  Not  so  for  real  estate 
(except  in  certain  limited  circumstances). 
There  this  fictional  gain  is  taxed  at  the  re- 
duced capital  gains  rates. 

Repealing  the  accelerated  depreciation 
provision  would  save  the  Treasury  $150  mil- 
lion annually. 

TITLE    XIV :     REPEALING   THE    7    PERCENT    INVEST- 
MENT   TAX    CREDIT SAVINGS    $3    BILLION 

The  7  pwrcent  Investment  tax  credit,  en- 
acted In  1962,  permits  business  firms  to  sub- 
tract from  their  tax  bills  7  percent  of  the 
value  of  eligible  new  equipment  Installed 
during  the  year.  It  was  intended  to  stimulate 


the  economy  by  providing  a  subsidy  to  pri- 
vate investment. 

However,  our  economy  has  been  over- 
stimulated  and  we  are  now  in  a  period  of 
serious  Infiatlon,  fed  in  part  by  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  The  credit  concentrates  in- 
flationary spending  power  on  precisely  that 
portion  of  the  economy  that  is  already  most 
overheated — the  capital  goods  sector.  And, 
having  stimulated  Inflation  in  the  capital 
goods  sector  in  the  first  place,  it  creates  a 
second  round  of  Infiatlon  by  caiising  busi- 
ness to  hasten  to  Invest  before  infiatlon 
drives  up  capital  goods  prices  even  further. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  order  to  damp  down  the 
inflation  caused  in  considerable  part  by  the 
Investment  tax  credit,  the  country's  mone- 
tary authorities  are  currently  engaged  In  a 
policy  of  restricting  money  and  credit  and 
raising  interest  rates. 

The  purpose  of  the  tight  money  policy  la 
to  slow  inflation,  mainly  in  the  capital  goods 
sector.  Unfortunately,  tight  money  and  high 
interest  rates  fall  upon  the  Just  and  unjiist 
alike.  The  business  firm  that  overlnvests  in 
capital  equipment  may  have  to  pay  high 
Interest  rates,  but  it  Is  bountifully  subsi- 
dized by  the  government  through  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit,  and  Is  thus  largely  In- 
sulated from  the  effects  of  interest  rate  In- 
creases. Meanwhile,  the  three  segments  of 
the  economy  that  suffer  most  from  tight 
money  and  high  Interest — the  housing  in- 
dustry, state  and  local  government,  and  small 
business  have  no  investment  tax  credit  to 
rescue  them  from  the  effects  of  tight  money 
and  high  interest  rates. 

This  Title  would  repeal  the  Investment 
tax  credit  for  all  property  Installed  aftei 
its  enactment,  except  that  property  which 
was  ordered  under  binding  contract  before 
enactment  would  continue  to  qualify.  Doing 
this  would  bring  in  an  extra  $3  billion  in 
revenues  annually. 


S.  2040— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  THAT  THE  TEMPO- 
RARY JUDGESHIP  FOR  THE  EAST- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN 
SHALL  HENCEFORTH  BE  PERMA- 
NENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  Mr.  Nelson,  a  bill 
to  convert  the  temporary  judgeship  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin  to  a 
permanent  judgeship. 

At  present,  the  number  of  permanent 
judgeships  allotted  to  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  is  two.  In  1966,  the 
Congress  recognized  that  the  caseload 
for  this  district  had  become  too  heavy  to 
be  handled  by  only  two  judges.  Accord- 
ingly, by  the  act  of  March  18,  1966,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  creation  of  a  third 
judgeship  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin  on  a  temporary  basis.  The  act 
provided  that  the  first  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  office  of  district  judge  would  not 
be  filled. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  additional 
judicial  help  that  existed  in  1966  in  the 
eastern  district  has  not  abated.  If  any- 
thing, the  caseload  is  greater  than 
ever.  If  the  cases  coming  before  the  dis- 
trict court  are  to  continue  to  receive  the 
attention  they  deserve,  and  if  the  court  is 
to  conduct  its  business  eflBciently  and 
expeditiously,  it  is  essential  that  when 
the  first  vacancy  occurs  in  the  ofiBce  of 
district  judge  it  be  filled  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years,  the 
issue  of  law  and  order  has  become 
a  matter  of  acute  national  concern.  It 
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was  probably  the  most  hotly  debated 
issue  in  last  year's  election  campaign. 
Unquestionably,  there  are  many,  many 
different  viewpoints  on  this  problem- 
some  approach  it  from  a  social  persp>ec- 
tive,  others  from  a  political  perspective, 
and  still  others  from  a  legal  point  of  view. 
But  virtually  everyone  who  has  ever 
spoken  out  on  this  critical  issue  is  agreed 
on  one  thing:  the  need  for  a  judicial 
process  that  is  swift  and  sure. 

This  goal,  Mr.  President,  can  be 
achieved  only  if  we  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  judges  to  handle  the  caseload. 
Accordingly,  Senator  Nelson  and  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  provide  that  the 
temporary  judgeship  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  shall  henceforth  be 
permanent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  _^     ^^„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2040) ,  to  provide  that  the 
temporary  judgeship  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Wisconsin  created  by  the  act 
of  March  18,  1966  <80  Stat.  78).  shall 
henceforth  be  permanent,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Proxmire  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Nel- 
son), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2040 
A  bill  to  provide  that  the  temporary  judge- 
ship for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin 
created  by  the  Act  of  March  18.  1966  (80 
Stat.  78),  shall  henceforth  be  permanent 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  ex- 
isting district  Judgeship  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  created  by  subsection  (c) 
of  section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
circuit  and  district  Judges,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  March  18.  1966  (80  Stat. 
78 ) .  shall  be  a  permanent  Judgeship  and  the 
present  Incumbent  of  such  Judgeship  shall 
henceforth  hold  his  office  under  section  133 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  March  18,  1966  (80  Stat.  78),  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  that  the  table  contained 
In  section  133  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
will  reflect  the  change  made  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  in  the  number  of  permanent 
Judgeships  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin, such  table  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  with  respect  to  such  district: 
"Districts  Judges 


"Wisconsin 
"Eastern 


S    2041— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 

TO  AMEND  FURTHER  THE  PEACE 

CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  as  amended. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  acting  director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  I  introduce  it  in  order  that  there 


may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  di- 
rect their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letters  from  the 
Peace  Corps  dated  January  17  and  April 
21,  1969,  and  the  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  proposed  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
section-by-section  analysis,  and  letters 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2041)  to  amend  further 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ptn-BRicHT 
<by  request) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2041 

A  bill  to  amend  further  the*Peace  Corps  Act 

(75  Stat.  612),  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended, 
which  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  that  Act.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1969"  and  "$112,800,000"  and 
substituting  "1970"  and  "$101,100,000",  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (h),  immediately  after 
"(31  U.S.C.  492a),",  add  "the  Act  of  October 
21,  1968  (5  U.S.C.  5584)  for  purposes  of  er- 
roneous payments  of  aUowances  provided 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act.". 

The  material,  furnished  by  Mr.  Ful- 

BRIGHT,  follows: 

Peace  Corps. 

Washington,  Jan.  17,  1969. 

The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Htjmphret, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  Is  draft  legislation  which  will 
enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  Its  work 
on  behalf  of  world  peace  and  understanding. 

This  legislation  will  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $109.8  mllUon  for  the  Peace  Corps 
In  Fiscal  1970.  It  also  would  amend  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  to  provide  that  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  be  deemed  Government  employ- 
ees for  purposes  of  the  Act  of  October  21. 
1968,  which  authorizes  the  waiver  of  claims 
arising  from  erroneous  payments  to  Govern- 
ment employees. 

The  authorization  will  enable  the  Peace 
Corps  to  train  an  estimated  8.500  Volunteer 
appUcants  in  the  coming  year,  the  same 
number  trained  thU  year.  The  estimated 
total  number  of  Volunteers  and  trainees 
serving  at  the  end  of  the  Peace  Corps  Pro- 
gram Year,  August  31,  1970,  will  therefore 
be  about  13,800,  approximately  100  more 
than  the  estimated  number  on  August  31, 
1969. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
increased  the  number  of  countries  and  areas 
in  wlilch  it  has  programs  from  57  to  59,  and 
requests  for  Volunteers  have  been  received 
from  several  additional  countries. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  continue  In  1970  to 
seek  more  effective  and  more  economical 
ways  to  recruit,  select,  train,  program  and 
support  our  Volunteers. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1969,  that  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Vaughn. 

A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps 

Act  (75  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as  amended, 
which  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  pvirposes  of  that  Act,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1969"  and  "$112,800,000"  and  sub- 
stituting "1970"  and  "$109,800,000",  respec- 
tively. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (h).  immediately  after 
"(31  U.S.C.  492a).",  add  "the  Act  of  October 
21,  1968,  (5  U.S.C.  5584)  for  purposes  of  er- 
roneous payments  of  aUowances  provided 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,". 

Section-bt- Section  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
posed Act  To  Amend  Purtheb  the  Peace 
Corps  Act 

The  proposed  act  ("the  bill")  to  amend 
further  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended 
("the  act"),  has  two  purposes.  First,  it  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1970 
under  the  general  authority  in  the  act  for 
appropriations  to  carry  out  programs  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  bill 
would  accomplish  this  by  striking  out  the 
amount  and  the  reference  to  the  fiscal  year 
in  that  general  authorization  and  substitut- 
ing the  new  amount  and  the  new  fiscal  year. 
Deletion  of  the  amount  and  year  in  the  gen- 
eral authorization  has.  of  course,  no  effect  on 
prior  appropriations  thereunder  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  Second,  the  bill 
would  effect  one  other  amendment  to  the 
act,  which  is  of  a  substantive  nature  designed 
to  promote  more  effective  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Section  1. — Amends  section  3(b)  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  authorizations,  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $109,800,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Section  2. — Amends  section  5(h)  of  the 
act,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
to  deem  volunteers  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  of  October  21.  1968.  (P.L.  90-616,  82  Stat. 
1212,  5  use.  §5584).  This  would  authorize 
the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Peace  Corps, 
In  accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by 
the  CJomptroUer  General  and  as  to  claims 
aggregating  not  more  than  $500,  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  to  waive  claims  arising 
out  of  erroneous  payments  to  volunteers  or 
volunteer  leaders  of  the  allowances  provided 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (mainly  readjust- 
ment and  subsistence  allowances  under  sec- 
tions 5(b)   and  (c)   and  6(1)   and  (2)). 

Peace  Corps, 
Washington,  April  21.  1969. 
The  Honorable  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Under  cover  of  letter 
dated  January  17,  1969,  Mr.  Vaughn  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration  draft  legisla- 
tion which  would  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to 
continue  its  work  on  behalf  of  world  peace 
and  understanding.  As  a  result  of  a  further 
budget  review  undertaken  at  the  Presidents 
direction,  it  has  been  determined  that  a  re- 
duction in  the  appropriation  which  that 
legislation  would  have  authorized  is  feasible. 
For  your  convenience  the  draft  legislaUon 
is  resubmitted  in  full  with  the  appropriate 
reduction  in  the  authorization  sought. 

This  legislation  wUl  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $101.1  milUon  for  the  Peace  Corps 
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In  Fiscal  1970.  It  also  would  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  to  pgovlde  that  Peace  Corpa 
Volunteers  be  deeifted  Oovemment  employees 
for  purposes  of  the  Act  of  October  31.  1968, 
which  authorizes  the  waiver  of  claims  aris- 
ing from  erroneou4  pajnnents  to  Government 
employees. 

The  authorization  will  enable  the  Peace 
Corps  to  train  an  estimated  7.600  Volunteer 
applicants  In  the  coming  year.  This  Is  ap- 
proximately 1,000  less  than  the  figure  of 
8,500  proposed  In  Mr.  Vaughn's  letter  to  you 
of  January  17.  Thils  reduction  Is  the  single 
most  Important  fa|;tor  In  permitting  the  re- 
duction of  t8,700p00  from  the  authoriza- 
tion requested  In  :the  draft  legislation  pre- 
viously submitted.  The  estimated  total  num- 
ber of  Volunteers  and  trainees  serving  at  the 
end  of  the  Pe£u:e  Ctirps  F'rogram  Year,  August 
31.  1970,  will  therefore  be  about  12.000,  ap- 
proximately 400  les^  than  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  August  31,  1^69. 

During  the  past  'year,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
Increased  the  numper  of  countries  and  areas 
In  which  It  has  programs  from  57  to  59,  and 
requests  for  Voluiteers  have  been  received 
from  several  addltjlonal  countries. 

The  »»ftce  Corp4  will  continue  In  1970  to 
seelc  moM  effective  and  more  economical 
ways  to  recriilt,  select,  train,  program,  and 
support  our  Volunneers. 

The  Bureau  of  tl^e  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of  thlq  legislation  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  priogram  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

^ENT   ASHABRANNEK, 

Acting  Director. 
Enclosure:   As  slated 

SKcnoN-BY-SECTioi  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
posed Act  To  Avend  Ptrtheb  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  I 

The  proposed  aot  ("the  bill")  to  amend 
further  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended 
("the  act"),  has  two  purposes.  First,  It  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1970 
under  the  general  i  authority  In  the  act  for 
appropriations  to  '  carry  out  programs  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The 
bill  would  accomp  Ish  this  by  striking  out 
the  amount  and  tlie  reference  to  the  fiscal 
year  In  that  gener4l  authorization  and  sub- 
stituting the  new  ainount  and  the  new  fiscal 
year.  Deletion  of  the  amount  and  year  In 
the  general  authorization  has,  of  course,  no 
effect  on  prior  appfoprlatlons  thereunder  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Second, 
the  bill  would  effe:t  one  other  amendment 
to  the  act.  which  is  of  a  substantive  nature 
designed  to  promote  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  tpe  Peace  Corps. 

Section  1. — Amenids  section  3(b)  of  the  act, 
which  relates  to  auiborizations,  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  bf  $101,100,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  I 

Section  2. — Amenils  section  5(h)  of  the  act, 
which  relates  to  P#ace  Corps  Volunteers,  to 
deem  volunteers  etnployeee  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  of  October  21,  1968  (PL.  90-616,  82  Stat. 
1212,  5  use.  5  SSail) .  This  would  authorlM 
the  Comptroller  Geieral  and  the  Peace  Corps, 
In  accordance  wlthi  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Comptroller  General  and  as  to  claims 
aggregating  not  mbre  than  $500,  to  apply 
the  provisions  of  inat  Act  to  waive  claims 
arising  out  of  erroneous  payments  to  volun- 
teers or  volunteer  ^aders  of  the  allowances 
provided  under  the j Peace  Corps  Act  (mainly 
readjustment  and  subsistence  allowances  un- 
der sections  5(b)  and  (c)  and  6(1)  and  (2) ). 

8.  2044 — INTR013>UCTI0N  OP  A  BELL 
TO  AMEND  I  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT  AND  THE  FED- 
ERAL   AVLATIpN    ACT   OP    1958 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  lof  1958  in  order  to  ex- 


empt certain  wages  and  salary  of  em- 
ployees from  withholding  for  tax  pur- 
poses imder  the  laws  of  States  or  sub- 
divisions thereof  other  than  the  State  or 
subdivision  of  the  employee's  residence. 
This  measure  is  similar  to  others  oon- 
ceming  the  subject  of  interstate  em- 
ployee's income  tax  withholding  by  States 
which  the  Commerce  Committee  has  ap- 
proved in  years  past.  It  is  apparent  that 
some  employees  whose  work  requires 
their  presence  in  more  than  one  State 
may  be  suffering  from  a  double  taxation 
burden.  I  think  the  Congress  should  give 
very  serious  consideration  to  this  legisla- 
tion at  an  early  date.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  blD  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2044) .  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  exempt 
certain  wages  and  salary  of  employees 
from  withholding  for  tax  purposes  under 
the  laws  of  States  or  subdivisions  thereof 
other  than  the  State  or  subdivision  of  the 
employee's  residence  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  (by  request)  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson  ) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2044 
A  bill   to  amend   the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  In 
order  to  exempt  certain  wages  and  salary  of 
employees  from  withholding  for  tax  pur- 
poses under  the  laws  of  States  or  subdivi- 
sions thereof  other  than  the  State  or  sub- 
division of  the  employee's  residence 
Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part  I 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  26  as  section  27  and 
by  inserting  before  such  section  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"exemption  or  certain  wages  and  salary  op 

EMPLOYEES     FROM     WTTHHOLDINO     BY      OTHER 
THAN  RESIDENCE  STATE 

"Sec  26.  (a)  No  f>art  of  the  wages  or  salary 
paid  by  any  railroad,  express  company,  or 
sleeping  car  company,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  to  an  employee  who  per- 
forms his  regularly  assigned  duties  as  such 
an  employee  on  a  locomotive,  car.  or  other 
track-borne  vehicle  in  more  than  one  State, 
shall  be  withheld  for  tax  pxirposes  pursuant 
to  the  laws  of  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof 
other  than  the  State  or  subdivision  of  such 
employee's  residence,  as  shown  on  the  em- 
ployment records  of  any  such  carrier;  nor 
shall  any  such  carrier  file  any  Information 
return  or  other  report  for  tax  purposes  with 
respect  to  such  wages  or  salary  with  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof  other  than  such 
State  or  subdivision  of  residence. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'State'  also  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

Sec.  2  (a)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Nothing  in  this  part"  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  as  provided  in  section  226A.". 

(b)  Part  n  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  226 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"EXEMPTION  OP  CERTAIN  WAGES  AND  SALARY  OP 
EMPLOYEES  FROM  WITHHOLDING  BY  OTHER 
THAN    RESIDENT    STATE 

"Sec  226A.  (a)  No  part  of  the  wages  or 
salai  J  paid  by  any  motor  carrier  subject  to 


the  proTlslona  of  this  part  to  any  employee 
who  performs  his  regularly  assigned  duties 
as  such  an  employee  on  a  motor  vehicle  in 
more  than  one  State,  shall  be  withheld  for 
tax  purposes  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof  other  than  the 
State  or  subdivision  of  such  employee's  resi- 
dence, as  shown  on  the  employment  records 
of  such  carrier;  nor  shall  such  carrier  file 
any  information  return  or  other  report  for 
tax  purposes  with  respect  to  such  wages  or 
salary  with  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof 
other  than  such  State  or  subdivision  of  resi- 
dence. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sectlon.'the 
term  'State'  also  means  any  possession  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico." 

S»c.  3.  (a)  Part  in  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 323  as  section  324  and  by  inserting  be- 
fore such  section  a  new  section  as  follows; 

"EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  WAGES  AND  SALARY  OP 
EMPLOYEES  FROM  WITHHOLDING  BY  OTHER 
THAN  RESroENCE  STATE 

"Sec.  323.  No  part  of  the  wages  or  salary 
paid  by  any  water  carrier  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  part  to  an  employee  who 
performs  his  regularly  assigned  duties  as 
such  an  employee  on  a  vessel  in  more  than 
one  State,  shall  be  withheld  for  tax  purposes 
pursuant  to  the  laws  of  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof  other  than  the  State  or 
subdivision  of  such  employee's  residence,  as 
shown  on  the  employment  records  of  such 
carrier;  nor  shall  such  carrier  file  any  in- 
formation return  or  other  report  for  tax 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  wages  or  sal- 
ary with  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof 
other  than  such  State  or  subdivision  of  resi- 
dence." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  contained  in  sec- 
tion   301    of    the    Interstate    Commerce    Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec.   323.   Separability  of   provisions." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 
"Sec.  323.  Exemption  of  certain  wages   and 
salary  of  employees  from  with- 
holding by  other  than  residence 
State. 

"Sec.  324.  Separability  of  provisions." 

Sec  4.  (a)  "Htle  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  1111  the  following  new  section: 

"EXEMPTION  or  CERTAIN  WAGES  AND  SALARY  OP 
EMPLOYEES  FROM  WITHHOLDING  BY  OTHER 
THAN    RESIDENCE    STATE 

"Sec  1112.  (a)  No  part  of  the  wages  or 
salary  paid  by  any  air  carrier  to  an  employee 
who  {jerforma  his  regularly  assigned  duties 
as  such  an  employee  on  an  aircraft  In  more 
than  one  State  shall  be  withheld  for  tax 
purpose  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdivision  of  such  employee's  residence, 
as  shown  on  the  employment  records  of  such 
carrier;  nor  shall  such  carrier  file  any  infor- 
mation return  or  other  report  for  tax  pur- 
poses with  respect  to  such  wages  or  salary 
with  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  other 
than  such  State  or  subdivision  of  residence. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'State'  also  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  any  of  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States." 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Title  XI — MisCEixANEorrs"  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  1112.  Exemption  of  certain  wages  and 
salary  of  employees  from  with- 
holding by  other  than  residence 
State." 

Sec  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
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first  calendar  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  2045— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  AN  OFFICE  OF  CON- 
SUMER AFFAIRS 

Mr.  TYDINGH3.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  Senator  Bayh  and 
myself  to  introduce  a  biU  to  permanently 
establish  an  OflQce  of  Consumer  Affairs 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  advocated  dealing  forcefully  with 
mercantile  abuses  which.  I  believe,  go  far 
toward  undermining  the  entire  character 
of  our  free  enterprise  system,  a  system 
that  is  far  and  away  the  most  successful 
economic  system  ever  devised  by  man 
and  which  has  provided  more  people  with 
more  of  the  physical  comforts  of  life  than 
has  ever  been  believed  possible.  Today 
it  easily  outdistances  any  of  its  competi- 
tors. Institutions,  however,  do  not  sur- 
vive by  themselves,  but  require  adjust- 
ment to  new  roadblocks  which  arise  in 
an  ever-changing  human  environment. 
My  purpose  today  is  not  to  review  the 
outstanding  achievements — and  there 
are  many — we  have  made  under  our  free 
enterprise  system,  but  to  focus  on  a  weak- 
ness in  the  system  which,  if  allowed  to 
grow  imchecked,  may  eventually  have  to 
be  dealt  with  more  drastically. 

That  wesikness  lies  in  the  failure  of 
many  of  our  institutions — both  public 
and  private — to  meet  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  all  of  us  who  spend  increasing 
amounts  of  money  each  year  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, too  often  with  unsatisfactory 
results  and  little  opportimity  for  substan- 
tial redress. 

The  buyer-seller  relationship  has  dras- 
tically changed.  It  was  not  long  ago  a 
buyer  of  a  piece  of  an  inferior  product 
could  take  it  back  to  the  seller — a  neigh- 
borhood entrepreneur  who,  dependent  on 
his  reputation  in  the  neighborhood, 
could  be  trusted  to  rectify  the  situation 
and  to  assure  against  its  repetition. 

Today  the  buyer-seller  relationship  is 
on  another  footing  entirely.  The  buyer 
no  longer  has  access  to  the  one  with  ulti- 
mate responsibility.  The  ultimate  respon- 
sibility has  gone  from  the  individual  en- 
trepreneur to  the  impersonal  corporate 
structure.  In  addition,  each  consiimer's 
grievance  is  no  longer  the  immediate  con- 
cern of  the  seller — what  the  seller  is  con- 
cerned about  is  usually  a  multimillion- 
dollar  picture  in  which  the  individual 
grievant  is  a  fly  speck  problem.  Even  a 
number  of  grievants  may  not  really  merit 
any  great  attention  or  consideration 
from  a  corporate  structure  dedicated 
first  to  maximizing  the  return  on  its 
Investment. 

The  inability  of  consumers — and  what 
affects  adversely  the  middle-class  con- 
sumer has  a  tenfold  impact  upon  the 
poor  or  marginal  consumer — to  deal 
with  giant  institutions  in  a  growing, 
complex  world  of  commerce  should  not 
raise  eyebrows.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to 
me  that  public  institutions  confronted 
with  the  lobbying  activities  of  highly  re- 
sourceful, well-organized  interests  do 
not  always  respond  in  ways  most  favor- 
able to  consumer  interests.  It  is  clear, 


however,  that  there  is  a  need  for  the 
consumer  to  be  forcefully  represented  in 
the  highest  councils  of  government. 

Last  week,  the  President  appointed 
Virginia  Knauer  to  serve  as  his  special 
assistant  for  cc«isumer  affairs,  a  position 
created  by  Executive  order.  The  appoint- 
ment bodes  well  for  consumers  because 
of  Mrs.  Knauer's  fine  service  as  dlrecr 
tor  of  Pennsylvania's  consumer  affairs 
agency.  But  events  leading  to  Mrs. 
Knauer's  somewhat  tardy  appointment 
demonstrate  graphically  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  consumers'  spokesman  in 
government  cannot  be  left  to  happen- 
stance. The  consumer's  right  to  his  rep- 
resentative, to  one  devoted  to  his  inter- 
est, should  be  made  statutory  and  should 
be  made  permanent. 

There  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  a  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs.  This  proposal 
originated  with  Senator  Kefauver  and 
has  been  advocated  consistently  in  re- 
cent years  by  Congressman  Rosenthal. 
Because  of  my  belief  that  the  interests 
of  consumers  should  have  the  highest 
priority,  I  have  supported  that  proposal. 
The  Department  concept,  however,  does 
present  problems  which  were  eloquently 
highlighted  by  Ralph  Nader  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Riblcoff  subcommittee: 
There  is  much   in  this  bill  with  which  I 
agree.  There  Is  a  definite  need  for  a  distinct 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
and  represent  the  consumer  interest  by  per- 
forming the  following  functions— tnvesttj^o- 
fion,  research  and  testing,  information  dis- 
semination, handling  complaints  and  odvo- 
cacy  before  agencies  and  courts  and  presen- 
tations before  Congress.  I  do  not  find  per- 
suasive,  however,   the  depositing   of  various 
regulatory  functions  including  the  transfer 
of  several  consumer  laws  from  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment. Giving  the  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  such  a  regulatory  role  would  (a)  sim- 
ply refocus  the  entire  lobbying  environment 
on  the  Department:  (b)  weaken  the  Depart- 
ment's strong  advocate  role  because  It  would 
have  to  referee  between  competing  Interests 
In  its  administrative  hearings  and  rule-mak- 
ing roles;  (c)  further  lighten  any  public  in- 
terest burdens  from  other  Departments  and 
regulatory  agencies  and   (d)    generate  need- 
less opposition  to  any  Department  by  estab- 
lished agencies  apprehensive  of  losing  their 
programs.  To  be  effective,  a  consumer  agency 
must  not  have  anything  to  give  to  Industry 
or  commerce,  as  it  most  assuredly  would  If  It 
had  a  regulatory  role.  Having  something  to 
give  would  attract  the  same  forces  that  un- 
dermined or  controlled  other  agencies.  The 
thrust  of  a  consumer  agency,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is   to  assist  in   the  reform  of  other 
agencies  to  perform  in  the  public  Interest, 
not   to   progressively   relieve   them   of   that 
horizon  in  their  deliberations. 

Betty  Pumess,  in  her  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  stated: 

I  don't  think  we  yet  know  exactly  what 
such  a  Department  (of  Consumer  Affairs) 
should  contain  or  exactly  what  commissions 
and  agencies  and  offices  should  be  moved 
Into  that  Department. 

We  don't  know  exactly  what  statutory 
powers  that  Department  would  need  to  carry 
out  such  a  broad  mission,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  we  handi- 
capped a  department  In  its  very  first  days 
with  Inadequate  authority  or  the  wrong  au- 
thority. 


The  Consumer  Affairs  Act  of  1969  la 
designed  to  provide  a  meaningful  alter- 
native to  the  department  concept.  With- 
out juggling  the  present  alignment  of 
agencies,  it  would  perform  a  coordinat- 
ing function  which  hopefully  might 
bring  some  order  to  the  diverse  handling 
of  consumer  affairs  by  too  numerous 
agencies.  Not  only  should  it  coordinate, 
but  Its  mission  will  be  simultaneously  to 
aid  in  eliminating  "overlap,  conflict  or 
any  other  problems  tending  to  interfere 
with"  the  Government's  consumer  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  bill  would — 

Authorize  the  establishment  of  con- 
sumer complaint  centers  and  aid  in  the 
resolution  of  such  grievances; 

Collect  and  disseminate  pertinent  con- 
sumer Information ; 

Encourage  and  support  research; 
Develop     consumer     education     pro- 
grams: 

Assist  State  and  local  governments  to 
establish  consumer  programs:  and 

Work  with  business  representatives  to 
provide  higher  quality  products  and  bet- 
ter service. 

This  bill  would  also  provide  for  a  con- 
sumer counsel  who  could  participate  in 
all  types  of  regulatory  proceedings  af- 
fecting the  consumer  and  act  for  the 
Director  of  the  Office  in  court  matters 
affecting  consumers. 

The  bill  further  provides  broswi  inves- 
tigative authority  through  which  the 
Office  might  accomplish  its  mission  on 
behalf  of  consumers. 

Basically,  the  bill  is  designated  not  to 
create  another  agency  to  add  to  the 
existing  agencies,  but  to  cut  across  exist- 
ing agency  lines  to  insure  proper  pro- 
tection for  consumers.  It  is  designed  to 
insure  that  in  every  regulatory  proceed- 
ing affecting  consumers,  an  individual 
with  responsibilities  only  to  the  con- 
sumer will  participate.  It  is  designed  to 
insure  that  information  and  data,  paid 
for  by  the  consumer's  taxes,  is  com- 
municated to  him  in  a  way  that  will  make 
the  problems  of  the  marketplace  easier 
for  him  to  handle. 

Finally  the  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
a  moderate  response  to  a  most  pressing 
problem.  It  should  be  the  goal  of  the 
office  created  by  this  bill  to  simplify,  not 
complicate,  the  administration  of  the 
many  programs  designed  to  benefit 
America's  200  million  consumers.  Its  aim 
should  be  to  streamline  the  process,  and 
not  to  provide  another  story  to  the 
bureaucratic  structure.  Its  future  lies  in 
the  development,  modification,  or  elim- 
ination, whatever  the  case  may  be.  of 
programs    to    meet    the    ever-changing 

needs  of  consumers.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2045  > ,  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to  provide 
within  the  Federal  Gtovernment  for  the 
representation  of  consumers'  interests 
and  to  vmdertake  studies  designed  to 
achieve  superior  implementation  of  con- 
sumer programs  throughout  the  Federal 
system,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bayhi.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 
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8.  2047— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  GRANT  LEAVE  TIME  TO  FED- 
ERAL AND  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA EMPLOXEES  TO  ENGAGE  IN 
PUBLIC  SERtnCE  ACI'IVITIES 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  5 
days  public  service  leave  time  for  public 
employees  who  jengage  in  nonpartisan 
civic  activities  apd,  in  so  doing,  are  re- 
quired under  present  regulations  to  uti- 
lize their  annual  leave  or  to  take  leave 
without  pay.       j 

Because  of  the  restrictions  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  thousands  of  talented  and 
dedicated  Federal  employees  are  denied 
the  opportunity  if  exercising  the  full  re- 
sponsibilities ana  privileges  of  U.S.  citi- 
zenship. With  9£Rcial  encouragement, 
however,  many  eitiployees  are  able  and  do 
participate  in  ciyic  activities  of  a  non- 
partisan nature  and  are  able  to  make 
Important  contrl)Dutions.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  on  lotal  levels  where  critical 
adBilnlstratlve  problems  relating  to 
such  nonpolitic^l  matters  as  schools, 
parks,  trash  collection,  local  roads,  and 
other  matters  of  j  community  concern  go 
begging  for  solutions  because  the  skills 
needed  to  solve  these  problems  are  sim- 
ply not  availablej 

The  Federal  Oovernment  contains  a 
wealth  of  professional  administrative 
and  executive  talent  in  a  variety  of  areas 
that  could  be  eniaged  in  efforts  to  solve 
difficult  local  problems. 

Many  Federal  1  employees  do  partici- 
pate in  such  aciivities  and,  indeed,  do 
so  without  seeking  rewards  for  their  ef- 
forts. They  should  not  be  penalized  for 
such  service  by  being  required  to  use 
annual  leave  time  which  is  needed  for  a 
myriad  of  other  personal  uses  including, 
but  by  no  meaji*  limited  to,  vacations. 

The  private  se<3tor  is  well  ahead  of  the 
Government  in  pfermitting  employees  to 
participate  in  civic  activities  without  re- 
gard to  distinctions  between  working  and 
nonworking  timeJ  This  is  not  uniformly 
true,  of  course,  bit  many  businesses  and 
professions  encoii-age  a  certain  amount 
of  community  service  on  the  assumption 
that  both  the  firm  and  its  employees  have 
a  stake  in  community  affairs.  This  bill 
should  provide  the  stimulus  for  partici- 
pation by  emplojr^es  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  well.  ; 

I  would  like  to  ^ake  it  clear  that  this 
measure  is  not  Resigned  either  to  add 
significantly  to  t|ie  cost  of  government 
or  simply  to  give  ?ederal  employees  extra 
days  off.  The  billl  provides  advance  ap- 
proval by  one's  agency  before  leave  can 
be  taken.  The  Citll  Service  Commission 
is  directed  to  driw  regulations  to  pre- 
vent abuse.  To  be|  effective,  this  measure 
will  require  intelligent  management  on 
the  part  of  both  tjie  Commission  and  In- 
dividual superviso^-s.  These  caveats,  how- 
ever, do  not  in  4ny  way  detract  from 
my  conviction  thit  the  dividends  to  be 
derived  from  the '  activity  this  measure 
will  encourage  a^-e  not  measurable  in 
dollars. 

There  is  another  benefit  to  be  gained 
by  encouraging  Fedpral  employees  to  en- 
gage in  civic  activities.  Individuals  who 
may  not  regularly!  face  stimulating  chal- 
lenges to  their  professional  creativity  at 


work  will  have  a  choice  to  confront  prob- 
lems requiring  new  approaches  and  solu- 
tions. The  stimulus  of  such  activity  could 
well  result  in  more  effective  work  on  the 
Job. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
carefully  consider  this  measure.  With  the 
too  numerous  problems  our  society  faces, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  not  to  encour- 
age capable  citizens  to  contribute  their 
time  and  ability  to  the  search  for  solu- 
tions. I  submit  this  measure  will  supply 
a  strong  incentive  to  such  public-spirited 
efforts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  fS.  2047)  to  grant  leave  time 
to  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  em- 
ployees to  engage  in  public  service  activ- 
ities, introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


S.  2048— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PERMIT  STATES  OR  OTHER 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  TAXING  AU- 
THORITIES TO  SUBJECT  PERSONS 
TO  LIABILITY  FOR  PAYMENT  OF 
PROPERTY  TAXES  ON  PROPERTY 
LOCATED  IN  FEDERAL  AREAS 
WITHIN  SUCH  STATES  UNDER 
SPECIFIED  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  permit  States  or  other  duly  con- 
stituted taxing  authorities  to  subject  per- 
sons to  liability  for  pasonent  of  property 
taxes  on  property  located  in  Federal 
areas  within  such  States  under  specified 
conditions. 

Privately  owned  property  in  Federal 
enclaves  is  beyond  the  taxing  authority 
of  State  and  local  governments.  Resi- 
dents of  these  areas  usually  cannot  vote, 
run  for  public  office,  or  serve  on  juries.  In 
many  enclaves  they  may  not  claim  the 
right  of  access  to  State  and  local  schools 
and  other  public  institutions,  facilities, 
and  services.  Finally,  they  cannot  enjoy 
the  full  benefit  of  State  laws  or  Judicial 
processes  relative  to  adoption,  the  pro- 
bate of  wills,  the  descent  and  distribu- 
tion of  property,  marriage  and  divorce, 
and  other  civil  matters. 

Residents  of  such  areas  are,  however, 
subject  to  nearly  all  other  State  and  lo- 
cal taxes,  including  those  on  sales,  use, 
gross  receipts,  gasoline  and  motor  vehi- 
cle fuels,  and  gross  and  net  income.  The 
only  remaining  tax  immunity  enjoyed  by 
residents  of  Federal  enclaves  is  that  on 
private  property.  This  legislation  would 
remove  that  final  immunity  under  the 
stipulation  that  States  provide  the  con- 
comitant public  services,  privileges,  and 
rights  of  State  citizens  to  the  residents  of 
such  Federal  areas.  These  benefits  must 
be  provided  to  all  citizens  in  order  to  as- 
sure equal  justice  under  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2048),  to  permit  States  or 
other  duly  constituted  taxing  authori- 
ties to  subject  persons  to  liability  for  pay- 
ment   of    property    taxes    on    property 


located  in  Federal  areas  within  such 
States  under  specified  conditions.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mitsxik,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 
BILLS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1858).  to 
amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  to  termi- 
nate the  quota  for  South  Africa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Randolph,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
82).  authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  period  May  11  through  May  17, 
1969,  as  "Help  Your  Police  Fight  Crime 
Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1872),  to  repeal 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950 
(title  U  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
1781).  to  amend  title  H  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduction 
in  disability  insurance  benefits  which  is 
presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual receiving  workmen's  compensa- 
tion benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
1896) ,  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  include  dental  care,  eye 
care,  dentures,  eyeglasses,  and  hearing 
aids  among  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
insurance  program  established  by  part 
B  of  such  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Bttrdick,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  (S.  773)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  so  as  to  exempt  certain 
private  aircraft  entering  or  departing 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  at 
night  or  on  Sunday  or  a  holiday  from 
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provisions  requiring  payment  to  the 
United  States  for  overtime  services  of 
customs  officers  and  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan)  be  added  as  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  1994),  to  authorize  the  use 
of  facilities  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Owyhee  Indian  Hospital  to  pro- 
vide certain  medical  care  to  non-Indians. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Hart,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2029,  the  Omnibus  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  191— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  FOR  THE 
CITATION  FOR  CONTEMPT  OF  THE 
SENATE  OF  MARGARET  AND  ALAN 
McSURELY— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-137) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  resolution  and  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port to  accompany  the  resolution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
and  the  report  be  printed,  and  that  the 
resolution  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  and  report  call  upon  the 
Senate  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  so 
that  he  may  proceed  against  Margaret 
and  Alan  McSurely  for  contempt  of  the 

Margaret  and  Alan  McSurely,  in  their 
appearance  as  witnesses  before  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gtov- 
emment  Operations  on  March  4,  1969, 
first,  refused  to  produce  books  and  rec- 
ords lawfully  subpenaed  before  the  sub- 
committee: and.  second,  failed  to  appear 
or  to  produce  the  said  books  and  records 
pursuant  to  the  order  and  direction  of 
the  chairman,  with  the  approval  of  the 
subcommittee,  before  noon  on  March  7, 
1969. 

The  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  pursuant  to  its  law- 
ful authority,  has  been  making  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  substantial  number 
of  riots  and  civil  disorders  that  have 
plagued  our  cities.  The  authority  to 
study  and  investigate  riots  is  contained 
in  Senate  Resolution  216  dated  March  15, 
1968,  90th  Congress,  second  session,  and 
In  Senate  Resolution  26  dated  February 
17,  1969,  for  the  91st  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  in  this  investigation,  the  subcom- 
mittee was  attempting  to  pursue  its 
duties  under  the  Senate  rules  and  under 


the  Senate  resolution  to  first,  determine 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tion of  Federal  agencies;  second,  investi- 
gate organized  crime;  and,  third,  inves- 
tigate riots  and  causes  of  riots  and  how 
they  might  be  prevented  and,  pursuant 
to  the  resolutions,  "shall  report  to  the 
Senate  by  January  31,  1970,  and  shall, 
if  deemed  appropriate,  include  in  its  re- 
port specific  legislative  recommenda- 
tions." 

In  substance,  Mr.  President,  this  sub- 
committee was  performing  its  legislative 
oversight  duties  as  assigned  and  directed 
to  it  by  the  Senate. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the 
right  of  Congress  to  designate  areas  of 
investigation  by  congressional  commit- 
tees. In  the  case  of  Watkins  v.  United 
States,  354  U.S.  178,  at  page  215,  the 
Court  stated: 

We  are  mindful  of  the  complexities  of 
modern  government  and  the  ample  scope 
that  must  be  left  to  the  (Jongrees  as  the  sole 
constitutional  depository  of  legislative 
pHDwer.  Equally  mindful  are  we  of  the  Indis- 
pensable function,  m  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  of  congressional  Investigations.  The 
conclusions  we  have  reached  In  this  case  will 
not  prevent  the  Congress,  through  Its  com- 
mittees, from  obtaining  any  Information  It 
needs  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of  Its  role 
In  our  scheme  of  Oovernment.  The  legisla- 
ture Is  free  to  determine  the  kinds  of  data 
that  should  be  collected  •  •   •. 

Pur.':uant  to  its  authority,  the  subcom- 
mittee duly  authorized  and  issued  a  sub- 
pena  for  the  appearance  of  Margaret 
and  Alan  McSurely.  Pursuant  to  the 
aforementioned  subpena,  Margaret  and 
Alan  McSurely  were  called  upon  and  did 
appear  to  testify  on  March  4,  1969,  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Accordingly,  Margaret  and  Alan  Mc- 
Surely were  sworn  as  witnesses.  There- 
after, they  refused  to  produce  books  and 
records  lawfully  subpenaed  before  the 
subcommittee.  The  chairman  asked  the 
witness  if  he  brought  the  records  in  re- 
sponse to  the  subpena.  The  following 
colloquy  occurred  between  the  chairman 
and  the  witness: 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  a  question, 
and  your  answer  Is  not  responsive  to  It.  Did 
you  bring  the  records  with  you?  Do  you  have 
them  here?  Are  you  prepared  to  present  them 
In  an  open  hearing  now? 

Mr.  McSlTRELY.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  chairman  then  ruled,  and  his 
ruling  was  sustained  by  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  present,  that  Margaret 
and  Alan  McSurely  were  to  appear  and 
produce  the  said  books  and  records  on 
or  before  noon,  March  7,  1969.  They  did 
not  appear  nor  were  the  records  made 
available  to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  the  right  of  congressional  com- 
mittees to  direct  witnesses  to  produce 
records  in  response  to  a  subiJena.  In 
United  States  v.  Bryan,  339  U.S.  323,  the 
respondent  was  convicted  for  failure  to 
produce  records  for  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. Her  conviction  was  reversed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed 


the  court  of  appeals.  At  page  329,  the 
Court  stated : 

If  It  Is  shown  that  such  committee  Is,  In 
fact,  obstructed  by  the  Intentional  withhold- 
ing of  documents.  It  is  unimportant  whether 
the  subpenaed  person  proclaims  his  refusal 
to  respond  before  the  full  committee,  sends 
a  telegram  to  the  chairman,  or  simply  stays 
away  from  that  hearing  on  the  return  day. 
His  statements  or  actions  are  merely  evidence 
from  which  a  jury  might  Infer  an  Intent  to 
default  •  •  •. 

Again,  on  page  331,  the  Supreme  Court 
stated : 

Persons  summoned  as  witnesses  by  com- 
petent authority  have  certain  minimum 
duties  and  obligations  which  are  necessary 
concessions  to  the  public  Interest  in  the  or- 
derly operation  of  legislative  and  Judicial 
machinery.  A  subpena  has  never  been  treat- 
ed  as  an  invitation  to  a  game  of  hare  and 
hounds,  in  which  the  witness  must  testify 
only  if  cornered  at  the  end  of  the  chase.  If 
that  were  the  case,  then,  indeed,  the  great 
power  of  testimonial  compulsion,  so  neces- 
sary to  the  effective  functioning  of  courts 
and  legislatures,  would  be  a  nullity.  We  have 
often  iterated  the  Importance  of  this  pub- 
lic duty,  which  every  person  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Government  Is  bound  to  per- 
form when  properly  summoned  •  •  •.  (Italics 
added) 

The  refusal  of  the  McSurleys  to  pro- 
duce the  lawfully  subpenaed  books  and 
records  prevented  the  subcommittee  from 
obtaining  testimony  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  under  inquiry  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations and  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  have  reviewed  the 
resolution  and  report  and  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Senate  for  action.  I  ur- 
gently ask  you  to  uphold  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  the  Senate  by  resolving  to 
present  this  matter  to  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  so  that  he 
may  proceed  against  Margaret  and  Alan 
McSurely  for  contempt  of  the  Senate, 
under  title  II,  section  192,  and  others,  of 
the  United  States  Code,  as  well  as  any 
other  appropriate  provision  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  committee,  or  any 
other  committee  of  Congress  with  the 
responsibility  for  legislative  oversight  or 
investigations,  will  be  useless  hereafter 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  if  this  challenge  to  its 
authority  and  its  jurisdiction  is  sus- 
tained. 

It  is  not  a  challenge  merely  to  the  com- 
mittee; it  is  a  challenge  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  is  a  defiance  of  the  authority 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  investigate  and 
determine  the  facts,  through  this  com- 
mittee, which  has  the  overall  duty  and 
responsibility  of  overseeing  the  expendi- 
tures of  monies  by  Government  agencies, 
and  of  investigating  riots,  crime,  and  or- 
ganized criminal  activities. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  involved  a 
challenge  to  the  authority  of  the  sub- 
committee to  inquire  into  the  expendi- 
tures of  money  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  causes  of  riots, 
crime,  and  organized  criminal  activities. 
When  Congress  votes  expenditure  of  tax- 
payers' dollars,  it  has  a  right  and  a  need 
to  be  informed  whether  they  are  spent  in 
accordance  Rith  the  legislative  intent — 
to  determine  what  safeguards  or  legisla- 
tion are  necessary  to  guard  the  proper 
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funds  and  to  prevent 


expenditures  of 
waste. 

The  Issue  is :  Ct  n  Congress  Inquire  Into 
the  substantial  number  of  riots  and  civil 
disorders  that  huve  plagued  our  cities 
during  recent  years?  If  we  carmot  do 
this,  then  we  are  powerless  to  safeguard 
and  protect  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

This  is  the  issue,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
trust  the  Senate  will  uphold  its  commit- 
tee and  its  subcommittee  in  the  action 
they  have  taken.  I  may  say  that  not  only 
did  the  subcommtttee  members,  present 
and  voting,  unanimously  recommend  this 
action,  but  it  has  been  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  members  of  the  parent 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
present  and  voting. 

Mr.  President,  I  tnist  that  the  Senate 
will  be  governed  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations]  of  these  committees. 


May  1,  1969 


SENATE  RESOLIUnON  192 — SUBMIS- 
SION QP  A  RBSOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING  PQR  STUDY  AND  INVESTIGA- 
TION OP  CAMPUS  DISORDERS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  192)  to  authorize  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  Investigate  the  im- 
pairment of  the  internal  seciulty  of  the 
United  States  arijlng  from  disorders  at 
educational  institutions. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen.) 


1- 


SENATE  RESOLIJTION  193 — SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  REaOLUTION  TO  REFER 
S.  1418  TO  THE  CHIEP  COMMIS- 
SIONER OP  TH^  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  the  following 
resolution  <S.  Res,  193) :  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Coipmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: J 

S  «KS.  193 
Resolved,  That  tht  bUl  (S.  1418)  entitled 
'•A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Carleton  R.  Mc- 
Quown".  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  all  the  ^ccompanying  papers,  la 
hereby  referred  to  tl^e  chief  oommlaeloner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims^  and  the  chief  commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  lof  Claims  shall  proceed 
with  the  same  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  seotloDB  1492  and  2509  of  UUe  28, 
United  States  Code,  %nd  report  to  the  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practlcaJsle  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  andi  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  ijo  Inform  the  Congress 
of  the  nature  and  character  o*  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equltaWe,  against  the  United 
States  and  the  anvKint,  If  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  |he  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 


SENATE  CONCURtElENT  RESOLUTION 
21-^UBMISSIdN  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  PRINT  AD- 
DITIONAL COPIES  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  fol- 
io win'?  concurrent!  resolution  fS.  Con. 
Res.  21 ) ;  which  wai  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  CoH.  BXB.  21 
Resolved  by  the  Sehate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concur^ng) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  I  the  CSomxnltitee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  one  thous»ivd  additional  copies  of 
Part  1.  and  seven  hundred  additional  copies 
of  Part  2.  Thermal  Pollution — 1968  hearings. 


held  during  the  second  sessloo  o*  the  90th 
Congress. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  CAPITOL 
REEF  NATIONAL  PARK  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  UTAH— AMENDMENT 

AMEI^MENT    NO.    17 

Mr.  MOSS  submit4«d  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bUl  (S.  531)  to  establish  the  Capitol  Reef 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Utah; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Commlbtee  on 
Interior  and  Insiolar  Affairs. 

(See  the  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Moss, 
which  aw)ear  under  a  separate  heading.)' 


able  to  the  committee  at  once,  prior  to 
the  hearings  which  have  been  set. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  appropri- 
ately referred  and  printed. 

The  amendments  (No.  17  and  18) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  ARCHES 
NATIONAL  PARK  IN  THE  STATE 
OP   UTAH— AMENDMENT 

AMEKDMENT  NO.  18 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  532)  to  establish  the  Arches  Na- 
tional Park  m  the  State  of  Utah;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Moss,  which 
appear  under  a  sepaxate  heading.) 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  CAPITOL 
REEF  AND  ARCHES  NATIONAL 
PARKS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  N08.  17  AND  18 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  In  the  last 
days  of  the  administration  of  President 
Johnson,  he,  by  Executive  proclamation, 
expanded  the  boundaries  of  two  national 
monuments  in  my  State  of  Utah,  and 
at  the  same  time  recommended  that 
these  areas  be  made  into  national  parks. 
The  two  national  monuments,  in  their 
expanded  size,  are  Arches  National  Mon- 
ument and  Capitol  Reef  National  Monu- 
ment. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  made  a  rather 
extensive  review  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  extended  monimients,  and  today  I 
propose  to  introduce  amendments  that 
will  change  those  boundaries  somewhat. 

By  way  of  explanation,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President,  I  intro- 
duced bills  to  change  the  monimients  to 
national  parks,  and  that  is  the  status 
of  the  matter  now.  Hearings  on  these  na- 
tional park  bills  have  been  set  by  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insulaj  Affairs. 
But  in  the  interim,  with  the  assistance 
of  many  local  people,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, geologists  from  the  University  of 
Utah,  and  others,  I  have  made  a  visuaj 
survey  of  the  boimdaries  and  have  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  studying  contour 
maps  to  determine  what  areas  should  be 
included  and  what  might  reasonably  be 
excluded  because  of  their  unsuitability 
for  national  park  status  and  the  need  to 
use  them  for  other  multiple- use  piirposes 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
amendments  to  S.  532  and  S.  531,  and 
ask  that  they  be  printed  and  made  avail- 


CHANGE   OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
1,  I  Introduced  S.  1749,  a  bUl  to  provide 
for  improved  employee-management 
relations  in  the  Federal  service,  and  for 
other  purposes.  This  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. Since  the  bill  seeks  to  amend  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  and  relates 
only  to  Federal  employees,  almost  all  of 
whom  are  under  the  civil  service,  includ- 
ing all  postal  employees,  I  believe  that 
the  bill  should  be  considered  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice, including  postal  matters  generally. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare be  discharged  from  consideration  of 
S.  1749  and  that  such  bill  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  846,  to 
provide  compensation  to  certain  silver- 
dealer  claimants  by  authorizing  the  sale 
of  silver  bullion,  and  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

This  bill  is  a  companion  to  a  resolution 
which  I  introduced  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Coinage,  providing  that  the  Court  of 
Claims  makes  a  determination  of  the 
legal  and  equitable  merits  of  the  claims 
made  by  certain  silver  dealers  listed  in 
this  bill.  The  court  would  also  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  determining 
the  amount,  if  any,  which  may  be  legally 
or  equitably  due  to  each  claimant. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Both  of 
these  measures  deal  with  the  same  prob- 
lem and  must  he  considered  together.  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  Senator 
Sparkman.  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  he 
agrees  that  the  committee  should  be  dis- 
charged and  that  the  bill  should  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  has  authorized  me  to  make  this 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
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to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Victor  Cardosi,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Paul  G.  April,  resigning. 

William  L.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Robert  O.  Doyle. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  May  8, 1969,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tions, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
MAY  5,  1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  May  5, 
1969. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  May  5. 
1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


glnla  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Forest  F. 
Walker,  retired. 


NOMINATIONS 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborotjgh),  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  the  scheduling  of  a  hearing 
on  Tuesday,  May  13,  in  room  4232,  at  10 
a.m.,  on  the  nominations  of  Mr.  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
Mr.  John  B.  Martin,  Jr..  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Commissioner  on  Aging. 


REVISED  HEARING  NOTICE 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  April  29,  as  appears  on  page 
10625  of  the  Record,  I  announced  that 
hearings  would  be  held  on  May  1  and 
May  14,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
4200.  on  S.  1072  and  S.  1090,  on  proposed 
legislation  extending  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  and  of  the  five  regional  com- 
missions established  under  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

In  the  text  of  the  hearing  notice,  how- 
ever, the  date  of  the  testimony  of  Hon. 
Robert  A.  Podesta,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  several  regional  co- 
chairmen  erroneously  reads  May  7.  This 
should  be  changed  to  read  May  14. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  30  (under  authority  of  the 
order  of  the  Senate  of  April  29,  1969), 
1969: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Oliver  L.  Troxel,  Jr.,  of  Colorado,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Plepubllc 
of  Zambia. 

John  Davis  Lodge,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Argentina. 

Matthew  J.  Looram,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Dahomey. 

FrancU  E.  Meloy.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Spencer  M.  King,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Guyana. 

Armln  H.  Meyer,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Japan. 

Department  of  Defense 

Daniel  Z.  Henkln,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Phil  G. 
Gouldlng,  resigned. 

U.S.  Attorney 

Richard  K.  Burke,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Arizona  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Edward  E.  Davis, 
resigning. 

U.S.  Marshal 

Isaac  George  Hylton,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vlr- 


CONFIRMAIIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  1,  1969: 

Department  of  Labor 

Arthur  Fletcher,  of  Washington,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Laurence  H.  Sllberman.  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Labor 

Robert  D.  Moran,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Labor. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Edward  E.  Johnston,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

Peace  Corps 

Joseph  H  Blatchford,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Department  of  State 

Marshall  Green,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of 
career  minister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

C.  Burke  Elbrick.  of  Kentucky,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  mlnlBter. 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Brazil. 

William  J.  Handley,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  .of  America  to  Turkey. 

Robert  C.  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Spain. 

Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
India. 

William  Leonhart,  of  West  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Val  Peterson,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Finland. 

Alfred  Puhan.  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Hungary. 

Philip  K.  Crowe,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Norway. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iursrfai/.  May  i,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Russel  H.  DUday,  Jr.,  TaUowood 
Baptist  Church,  Houston,  Tex.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Fear  thou  not;  for  I  am  with  thee; 
be  not  dismayed;  for  I  am  thy  God: 
I  will  strengthen  thee;  yea.  I  will  help 
thee;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the 
right  hand  of  My  righteousness.— Is&lah 
41:  10. 

Dear  Father,  knowing  the  immense  and 
complex  responsibilities  these  Repre- 
sentatives face,  we  are  quick  to  acknowl- 
edge that  so  often  the  best  we  have  is  not 
enough.  And  taking  courage  from  Thy 
clear  and  unmistakable  promise  which 
we  have  just  read,  we  unashamedly  be- 


gin these  proceedings  with  prayer  for 
Thy  help. 

Sustain  and  strengthen  our  President, 
we  pray,  under  the  heavy  demands  of  his 
office. 

Sustain  and  strengthen  the  Speaker 
and  each  Member  of  this  body.  Sensi- 
tize their  minds  to  that  wisdom  which 
comes  only  from  Thee.  Reinforce  their 
native  abilities  with  Thine  own  unlim- 
ited power  smd  transplant  within  them 
a  courageous  enthusiasm  to  obey  Thy 
will  to  the  end  that  In  aU  things  Thy 
perfect  plan  for  this  Nation  may  be 
Eiccompllshed. 

For  It  Is  In  the  name  of  Thy  Son 
Jesus,  who  ever  liveth  to  make  interces- 
sion for  us,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN    OF   THE    COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Aprel  26. 1969. 

Hon.  JOHIf  W.  MCCORMACK, 

Speaker  of  the  House, 

The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Spkaxzr:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
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1959,  the  CommlttM  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Represent  ttives  on  April  24,  1960, 
approved  the  follf)wlng  public  building 
project :  ' 

Baltimore.  Marylatd :  Courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral Bvtlldlng  (Construction)  and  conver- 
sion and  renovation  of  existing  Appraisers 
Stores  Building. 

Sincerely  youip, 

COROK  H.  Fallon, 


I 


£ 


Chairman. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Qurrency  be  permitted 
to  file  before  mldialght  Friday,  May  2, 
reports  on  the  following  bills : 

S.  1081,  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  honor  o(  the  dedication  of  the 
Winston  ChurchilS  Memorial  and  Li- 
brary;    .  _ 

HJl.  626d,  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commeiporation  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  7215,  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commejnoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  diplomatic 
courier  service:        | 

H.R.  8188,  to  protide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city 
of  Wichita,  Kans;  jand 

H.R.  8648,  to  profide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commeiioration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fisheries  Society. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  ot^ection. 


I 

SAFEGUARD    ]\|ISSILE    SYSTEM 

I 

(Mr.  CARTER  fcsked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  aid  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraruBous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  and  much  contro- 
versy concerning  tne  proposal  for  a  Safe- 
guard missile  systam.  One  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  whose  advice  and 
guidance  I  greatly  aidmire,  has  said: 

When  the  defense]  of  our  country  Is  In- 
volved, always  err  on  the  side  of  the  safety  of 
our  country. 

The  current  Safe  juard  controversy  re- 
minds me  of  the  southern  gentleman 
who.  during  the  arid  days  of  prohibition, 
quart  of  moonshine, 
he  asked  his  butler 


gave  his  butler  a 
After  a  few  days, 
how  the  moonshine  was. 

The  butler  respbnded,  "It  was  just 
exactly  right." 

The  gentleman  Asked,  "Just  what  do 
you  mean  by  'just  lexactly  right'?" 

The  butler  answered,  "If  it  had  been 
any  better,  you  wouldn't  have  given  it  to 
me.  If  it  had  been  any  worse,  I  couldn't 
have  drunk  it."       | 

If    the   Safeguard    system    had    been 


stronger,    it    might 
country's  economy 


have   strained    our 
[f  it  had  been  weaker. 


It  would  not  have  provided  the  deterrent 


factor  our  country 


must  maintain. 


OREGON  SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  ABM  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  WYATT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  proposal 
of  President  Richard  Nixon  for  a  limited 
anti-ballistic-missile  system,  very  cur- 
rent reaction  of  the  man  on  the  street 
should  be  of  considerable  interest  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  President's  recommendation  was 
made  immediately  before  my  annual 
questionnaire  was  printed  for  circulation 
in  Oregon's  First  Congressional  District. 

During  the  last  3  days  massive  returns 
of  my  questionnaire  have  been  pouring 
in. 

The  question  was: 

Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  recom- 
mendation for  a  limited  anti-ballistic- 
missile  program?  Prom  1,000  examined 
at  random: 

Answers: 

Yee 679 

No 241 

No  opinion 180 

Even  more  significant  of  support  for 
the  President's  proposal  are  some  of  the 
comments  made  on  the  questionnaire: 

"I  feel  that  we  need  an  ABM  program  which 
will  keep  up  with  anything  the  U.S.S.R.  has." 

"One  sufBclent  to  protect  us  from  attack." 

"It  will  be  a  base  to  build  upon  In  case  of 
trouble.'" 

"Yes.  and  much  more." 

"A  good,  balanced  program,  which  appar- 
ently does  not  offend  the  Russians,  but 
shows  them  we  mean  business." 


OIL   IMPORT   POLICIES 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. )    

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  month 
ago  on  April  1,  I  took  the  floor  to  dis- 
cuss at  some  length  our  Government's 
restrictive  oil  import  policies  and  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  result  of 
a  careful  study  of  the  mandatory  oil  im- 
port control  program. 

My  study  convinced  me  that  the  pro- 
gram is  costing  American  consumers 
more  than  $4  billion  a  year  in  artifi- 
cially high  prices  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. It  is  conducive  to  shortages  in  some 
areas.  It  is  inequitable.  And  most  Impor- 
tant, it  is  unnecessary. 

Today,  I  rise  to  introduce  a  carefully 
designed  bill  to  provide  for  a  gradual 
elimination  of  the  oil  Import  control 
program. 

Joining  me  in  this  effort  are  53  of  my 
colleagues  from  both  political  parties 
and  from  across  the  country.  The  re- 
sponse I  received  Is.  I  think,  a  signifi- 
cant measure  of  growing  concern  over 
the  lucrative  and  long-standing  benefits 
enjoyed  by  the  petroleum  Industry  at  the 
expense  of  the  average  American  con- 
sumer and  taxpayer. 

Our  bill  is  the  first  legislative  effort 
to  end  the  10-year-old  mandatory  oil  im- 
port control  program.  I  urge  its  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  following  53  Members  have 
Joined  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  to- 
day: Representatives  Adams,  Addabbo, 
Bates,  Bd^ghau,  Boland,  Burke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Button,  Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Cleveland,  Daddario,  Donohue, 
GiAiMO,  Gibbons,  Halpern,  Hanley, 
Hathaway,  Heckler  of  Massachusetts, 
Hicks,  Horton,  Kastenmeier,  Keith, 
Koch,  Kyros,  Long  of  Maryland,  Low- 
enstein,  McCarthy,  Matsunaga,  Mes- 
KiLL,  MncvA,  Minish,  Mink,  Monagan, 
MooRHEAD,  Morse,  O'Neill  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Ottinger,  Pepper,  Philbin, 
PoDELL,  Reid  of  New  York,  Reuss,  Robi- 
soN,  Rodino,  Rosenthal,  St  Germain, 
St.  Onge,  Smith  of  New  York,  Stafford, 
Stratton,  Tiernan,  Wolff,  Wydler,  and 
Wyman. 


CENTRAL  OHIO  POLL 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
month  of  April,  I  conducted  my  annual 
public  opinion  poll  in  the  12th  Ohio 
Congressional  District.  Approximately 
35,000  ballots  were  mailed  to  central 
Ohio  constituents,  and  approximately 
7,500  expressed  their  views  on  eight 
issues. 

Significantly,  the  greatest  impact  re- 
lated to  student  disorders:  97.8  percent 
of  those  responding  favored  expulsion 
of  students  violently  disrupting  aca- 
demic life  in  colleges  and  universities. 
And  96.8  percent  would  refuse  Federal 
grants  or  loans  to  students  actively  en- 
gaging in  unlawful  campus  disorders  or 
violence.  I  have  today  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  an  incentive  for  college 
administrators  to  exercise  some  courage 
and  enforce  regulations  and  laws. 

When  an  accused  felon  is  out  on  bond, 
87.7  percent  would  restrict  baU  for  a 
subsequent  or  later  offense,  and  if  a  fire- 
arm is  used  in  a  Federal  crime.  93.3  per- 
cent would  add  a  mandatory  sentence. 

On  the  subject  of  voting  age,  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  standardize  a 
minimum  age  was  approved  by  93.8  per- 
cent: however,  in  selecting  the  minimum 
age,  51.8  percent  favored  21,  9  percent 
favored  20,  20  percent  favored  age  19, 
19  percent  age  18,  and  only  0.01  percent 
favored  17. 

Post  OfiQce  reorganization  was  ap- 
proved with  substantial  margins  with 
only  6.1  percent  wishing  to  retain  pres- 
ent system;  48.6  percent  would  base  all 
promotions  and  appointments  strictly  on 
merit;  20  percent  favor  creating  a  non- 
profit public  corporations  and  24  per- 
cent suggest  private  industry  handling. 

The  electoral  college  fared  poorly  as 
only  12.2  percent  would  retain  present 
system;  75  percent  favor  a  direct  popular 
vote,  and  11.2  percent  suggest  electoral 
college  by  congressional  district  rather 
than  by  State. 

The  "invasion  of  privacy"  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  bothered  69.1  percent  who 
favor  limiting  inquiries  to  seven  basic 
questions;  22.1  percent  would  continue 
as  in  the  past,  while  8  percent  favor  ex- 
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panded  inquiries  to  include  additional 
information. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGE  OF  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  ,     ^^^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  an- 
nouncement in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram for  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  advised  that  the  various  bills 
which  have  been  imanlmously  reported 
from  that  committee  and  have  been  list- 
ed as  probably  coming  up  this  week  will 
not  be  called  up  today,  but  that  he  will 
seek  to  call  up  those  bills  sometime  next 
week. 


CREATING  SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO 

STUDY    CRIME    IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  17  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.   17 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  seven 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  InvesUgatlon 
and  study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  In  the 
United  States.  Including  (1)  Its  elements, 
causes,  and  extent;  (2)  the  preparation,  col- 
lection, and  dissemination  of  statistics 
thereon,  and  the  availability  of  reciprocity  of 
information  among  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Federal,  SUte.  and  local,  including  ex- 
change of  information  with  foreign  nations; 
(2)  the  adequacy  of  law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  Justice,  including  consti- 
tutional Issues  pertaining  thereto;  (4)  the 
effect  of  crime  and  disturbances  In  the  met- 
ropolitan urban  areas;  (5)  the  effect,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  crime  on  the  commerce  of 
the  Nation;  (6)  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  persons  convlctea  of  crimes;  (7) 
measures  for  the  reduction,  control,  or  pre- 
vention of  crime;  (8)  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  (a)  detection  of  crime,  (b)  law 
enforcement,  including  Increased  cooperation 
among  the  agencies  thereof,  (c)  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice;  and  (9)  measures  and 
programs  for  increased  respect  for  the  law. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 


within  the  United  States,  Including  any 
Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof, 
whether  the  House  Is  In  session,  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him.  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
Is  made  when  the  Hovise  Is  not  in  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  very  fitting 
that  on  this  May  Day,  dedicated  to  re- 
spect for  and  observance  of  law  in  our 
country,  our  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  considering  a  measure  de- 
signed to  promote  respect  for  and  ob- 
servance of  law  in  our  land. 

Most  of  us  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  greatest  challenge  facing  this  coim- 
try,  probably,  is  the  challenge  of  crime. 
In  1967  there  were  in  the  United 
States  over  12,000  murders.  63  percent  of 
these  were  by  firearms.  I  say  this  with 
interest,  because  sitting  next  to  me  is  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
(Mr.  Casey),  who  has  fought  so  hard  to 
try  to  make  mandatory  prison  sentences 
to  be  imposed  upon  those  who  commit 
crimes  with  firearms. 

This  represents  a  total  economic  loss 
to  the  victims'  families  or  dependents  of 
an  amount  in  excess  of  $800  million. 

Aggravated  assault  Increased  by  9  per- 
cent from  1966  to  1967. 

The  most  frequent  crime  committed 
in  1967  was  robbery.  There  were  over 
202,000  robberies  committed  in  1967  as 
opposed  to  157,000  in  1966,  an  increase 
of  27  percent  in  robberies  between  1966 
and  1967. 

There  were  over  27,000  forcible  rapes 
In  the  United  States  in  1967,  an  increase 
of  7  percent  over  1966.  In  the  year  1968, 
the  last  year  for  which  complete  figures 
are  available,  Mr.  Speaker,  serious  crime 
increased  in  the  United  States  17  per- 
cent. Robbery  was  up  29  percent,  mur- 
der 14  percent,  and  forcible  rape  14  per- 
cent. Crimes  against  property  also  In- 
creased. Grand  larceny  in  1968  was  up 
21  percent.  Burglary  was  up  13  percent. 
Crime  in  the  large  cities  and  in  the  sub- 
urban areas  increased  18  percent  in  1968 
over  1967  and  in  rural  areas  crime  was 
up  12  percent.  Armed  robbery  rose  34  per- 
cent in  1968  over  1967  and  made  up  61 
percent  of  all  robberies.  Serious  assault 
with  a  gun  rose  24  percent  and  made  up 
25  percent  of  the  total. 

The  number  of  arrests,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1967  was  shocking  when  you  observe 
the  number  of  those  arrests  where  the 
subjects  were  imder  15  and  18  years  of 
age  respectively.  For  example,  in   1967 


youngsters  under  15  years  of  age  com- 
mitted 137  murders  and  under  18  years 
of   age   they   committed    830   murders. 
There  were  8,315  murders  committed  In 
that  year  by  people  over  18  years  of  age. 
Forcible  rape,  475  by  children  vmder  15 
years  of  age  in  1967.  and  2,515  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  10,144  over  the  age  of 
18.  Robbery  in  1967,  6,885  under  15  years 
of  age,  18,889  by  young  people  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  40.900  18  years  of  age 
and  over.  Aggravated   assault  In   1967, 
below  15  years  of  age,  6,559,  under  18 
years  of  age  18,359;  and  18  years  of  age 
and   over,   88,833.   Burglary,   under    15, 
62,510;   15  to  18,  65,  659;   18  and  over, 
111,292.    Larceny,    under     15,     134,216; 
under  18,  246,057;  18  and  over,  201,242. 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  emphasize  this 
figure.  Auto  theft,  under  15 — and  these 
were  arrests  and  not  those  who  commit- 
ted the  offenses  and  were  never  detect- 
ed—under  15   for  auto   thefts  In   1967 
there  were  19,902;  under  18  there  were 
73,080;  18  and  over  there  were  45,153.  In 
other  words,  over  63  percent  of  the  auto 
thefts  In  the  United  States  were  com- 
mitted by  young  people  under  18  years 
of  age.  The  percentage  of  Incres^e  In 
arrests  of  people  from  1960  to  1967  under 
18  years  of  age  was  up  68  V2  percent.  Ar- 
rests 18  and  over  were  up  less  than  1 
percent. 

Just  one  or  two  more  figures,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  narcotics  and  drug  abuse  today  Is 
one  of  those  that  is  Immeasurably  hurt- 
ing the  young  people  of  this  coimtry. 
There  are  over  64.000  known  drug 
addicts  in  the  United  States.  The  drug 
arrests  for  persons  under  18  .vears  of 
age  rose  during  the  period  from  1960  to 
1967  by  778  percent.  Now,  that  means 
those  under  18  years  of  age  who  were 
arrested  for  the  use  of  drugs,  rose  In  a 
period  of  7  years  by  778  percent. 

For  persons  18  years  of  age  and  over 
arrests  for  drug  addiction  rose  126  per- 
cent. 

As  of  June  30,  1968,  marihuana  was 
involved  in  62  percent  of  the  drug  arrests. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  aim  of  this  resolution 
is  to  set  up  a  select  committee  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  to  investigate 
all  aspects  of  crime,  to  conduct  careful 
hearings  and  inquiries  and  then  make 
its  recommendations  to  this  House  and 
permit  the  proper  legislative  committees 
to  decide  what  weight  they  think  they 
deserve.  Further,  this  resolution  is  de- 
signed, certainly,  to  show  to  everyone 
that  this  House  of  Representatives  wants 
to  do  what  It  can  to  prevent  and  curb 
crime  and  to  make  our  people's  lives, 
their  persons,  and  their  propetry.  safe 
in  their  homes  and  on  the  streets  and 
highways  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remind  my  distinguished 
colleagues  that  on  the  12th  of  July  1968 
this  House  adopted  by  a  record  vote  of 
318  to  12,  House  Joint  Resolution  1, 
which  was  similar  to  House  Resolution 
17  now  before  the  House,  except  it  was 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  The  other  body  chose  not  to  act 
upon  the  matter.  So  the  sponsors  of 
House  Resolution  17  have  proposed  the 
enactment  of  this  resolution  setting  up  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  and  the 
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Rules  Committed  recommends  it  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  J  am  proud  to  present 
this  resolution  ti>  the  House  today,  and 
I  hope  it  will  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Members  at  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
grulshed  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da for  bringing  this  measure  before  us.  I 
think  he  deservee  a  special  commenda- 
tion for  liaving  done  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  and  pleased 
that  the  House  today  is  considering 
House  Resolution  17,  the  bill  to  create  a 
select  committee  (>n  crime. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pep- 
PKR)  is  due  a  spe<3ial  word  of  thanks  from 
all  of  us  for  the  Job  he  has  done  in  get- 
ting this,  proposal  moving  and  for  the 
leadersidc  he  has  demonstrated.  Orig- 
inally, I  joined  with  him  last  year — 
1967 —  in  cosponaoring  this  bill,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  ttie  House  is  now  consid- 
ering it.  I  hope  ind  trust  it  will  be  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly. 

I  have  addressed  the  House  before 
about  the  need  tpr  a  committee  of  this 
type.  I  do  not  thi4k  it  is  necessary  now  to 
review  the  crime  statistics — we  all  know 
that  they  continue  to  rise  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate. 

The  point  to  consider  now  is  what 
should  the  Housq  do  about  the  problem. 
Certainly,  in  light  of  the  substantial 
problem  crime  presents,  we  would  be  well 
advised  to  have  aj  special  group  devoting 
its  energies  to  revealing  the  causes  of 
crime  and  making  inquiry  into  the  pos- 
sible actions  we  might  take  to  remedy  the 
problems. 

I  am  advised  that  this  committee  in 
no  way  will  diminish  the  authority  of 
other  standing  committees.  It  Is  not  my 
Intent  to  support  ia  group  which  will  dis- 
place substantiv4  jurisdiction  of  other 
do  feel  that  it  is  im- 
group  with  the  exper- 
look  into  the  causes  of 
crime  and  keep  ;  abreast  of  the  latest 
works  and  studies  being  published  in 
this  field. 

This  is  a  job  wl^ch  can  best  be  done  by 
a  staff  of  specialists,  and  I  strongly  feel 
that  this  probleni  is  sufficiently  serious 
to  warrant  this  approach.  The  House  of 
Representatives— ^d  Congress — are  In 
the  best  position  ijo  undertake  this  study. 

Congress  has  worked  around  the  prob- 
lem of  uncovering  the  causes  of  crime  in 
many  past  programs.  But  at  each  such 
time,  the  criminal  nexus  was  only  an  in- 
direct one.  I  believe  it  Is  time  we  look  as 
squarely  and  in^nsely  as  possible  at 
what  we  can  doj  to  reverse  our  rising 
crime  rate.  I 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  17 
comes  directly  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  For  the  in]]ormation  of  the  Mem- 
bers having  the  Opportunity  of  serving 
here  for  the  first  tjme,  we  will  not  go  Into 
the  Committee  oi  the  Whole  House  on 


committees,  but 
portant  to  have 
tise  necessary  to 


the  State  of  the  Union  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution.  There  will  be  1 
hour  of  debate  on  the  resolution  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  debate,  there  will 
be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  resolution.  If,  as 
a  result  of  the  rollcall  vote,  there  is  a  de- 
cision and  if  the  resolution  passes,  that 
will  constitute  the  final  action  thereon. 
We  will  not  then  go  Ihto  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  17,  If 
adopted,  will  set  up  a  special  select  com- 
mittee of  seven  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  designated  by  the 
Speaker.  These  seven  Members  are  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
aill  aspects  of  crime  in  the  United  States, 
including  quite  a  number  of  different 
specific  recommendations  and  authori- 
ties set  forth  In  the  resolution. 

On  July  12.  1968.  this  House  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  1.  That  was  a 
joint  resolution  and  called  for  the  other 
body  to  join  in  its  adoption  in  order  for 
it  to  be  finally  passed.  However,  the 
other  body  did  not  do  so.  Thus,  the  joint 
committee  was  not  created  at  the  last 
session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  simply 
sets  up  a  select  committee  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  made  some  remarks 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  1  which  are 
to  be  foimd  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  114.  part  26,  page  21027.  I 
shall  not  repeat  those  remarks  here,  but 
there  are  some  suggestions  contained 
therein  as  to  what  this  committee  might 
possibly  do. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  suggestions  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee.  If  this 
resolution  passes,  with  the  thought  in 
mind  that  they  might  be  of  some  help  to 
the  committee. 

Very  frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
committee  can  accomplish.  Crime  has 
been  investigated  to  death.  I  believe  if  we 
straighten  out  the  Supreme  Court  on 
some  of  their  decisions  and  take  some 
actions  so  that  the  law-enforcement  of- 
ficer is  not  always  tried  instead  of  the 
criminal,  we  might  do  a  lot  more  than  we 
will  by  passing  a  resolution  to  investigate. 
By  the  same  token,  I  do  feel  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  is  anything 
that  it  can  and  should  do,  that  it  is  not 
now  doing  in  the  field  of  crime,  which  will 
in  any  way  help  to  solve  this  very  serious 
situation  which  certainly  is  among  the 
top  three  problems  facing  the  Nation. 
In  accordance  therewith,  I  am  content 
to  support  this  resolution.  I  hope  the 
resolution  passes,  and  I  will  cooperate  in 
any  way  I  possibly  can  with  the  commit- 
tee, based  upon  my  previous  experience 
in  law  enforcement,  to  assist  the  commit- 
tee in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  House 
Resolution  17. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  have  some  requests 
fcr  time,  but  I  will  hold  those  in  abeyance 
pending  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  proceeding  with  his  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan). 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  support  for  House 


Resolution  17.  a  bill  to  create  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
all  aspects  of  crime  in  the  United  States. 
On  April  4,  1968,  in  the  90th  Congress, 
I  Introduced  House  Resolution  1128,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Select  Conmilttee  on 
Coordinated  Crime  Control  and  I  rein- 
troduced that  bill  this  year  on  February  5 
as  House  Resolution  220. 

House  Resolution  17  is  substantially 
the  same  as  House  Resolution  220.  Like 
my  bill.  House  Resolution  17  seeks  to  re- 
examine all  of  our  existing  crime  con- 
trol efforts  to  formulate  how  they  can 
be  best  coordinated  and  where  the  weight 
of  their  effectiveness  should  be  concen- 
trated. 

Presently  we  have  a  surplus  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies,  each  re- 
plete with  men,  materials,  and  methods. 
Unfortimately,  a  lack  of  a  common  or 
coordinated  method  has  led  to  unneces- 
sary expenditures  because  of  duplica- 
tion, and  a  dilution  of  effectiveness  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
objective. 

To  correct  the  present  system  we  must 
develop  an  overview  of  our  scattered 
efforts.  We  must  take  stock  of  our  re- 
sources, discarding  ineffectual  programs 
and  strengthening  systems  that  have 
demonstrated  their  worth.  When  this  is 
done,  we  should  endeavor  to  weed  out 
duplication  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels.  Inter- 
locking systems  should  replace  overlap- 
ping systems.  Cooperation  should  be  the 
binding  thread,  and  effectiveness  in  alle- 
viating crime  on  all  levels  should  be  the 
common  goal. 

Hand  in  hand  with  a  coordination  of 
effort  is  a  need  to  formulate  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  objective.  We  must  study  all  as- 
pects of  crime,  its  causes,  effects  and  ele- 
ments. Only  an  indepth  study  will  suf- 
fice. 

Once  the  elements  are  determined,  we 
must  endeavor  to  isolate  and  eradicate 
them. 

I  think  the  measure  before  us  today 
is  well  suited  to  the  enormity  of  the  task, 
and  I  urge  support  in  its  passage.  I  do 
feel  that  this  Is  only  a  partial  step  in  the 
direction  of  comprehensive  crime  control. 
We  must  strengthen  our  national  deter- 
mination to  support  prosecution  activi- 
ties and  law  enforcement.  We  must  re- 
gain our  consensus  to  the  effect  that 
criminals  should  be  charged  and  pun- 
ished. We  must  abandon  the  idea  that 
Indlvidiials  or  groups  are  above  or  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law. 

Nevertheless,  this  study  is  a  start  In 
the  right  direction  and  I  am  happy  to 
support  it  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
It  will  be  activated  and  undertake  this 
important  work. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Kxx),  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  highly 
commend  the  wisdom,  the  prudence,  and 
the  able  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper),  who  is  the 
author  of  this  measure.  He  has  been  in 
the  forefront  in  this  fight.  Indeed,  due  to 
his  effective  action  we  have  the  privilege 


and  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  and  enthusiasti- 
cally support  Representative  Pepper  in 
this  measure.  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  one  thing : 

I  have  noticed  In  visiting  with  my  con- 
stituents at  home  during  trips  that  I 
have  made  that  the  very  first  thing  the 
I>eople  ask  me,  and  this  Is  unanimous, 
they  say,  "The  crime  rate  Is  going  up. 
We  elect  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  What  are  they  doing 
about  this  situation?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  explained  this 
measure  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  to  my  people 
at  home,  and  they  tell  me  that  they  are 
happy  to  see  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives taking  concrete  action  in  going  out 
Into  these  areas  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  crime  rate. 

Therefore,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Ls  my  hope  that  when  we  have  the  vote 
today  on  this  resolution,  that  the  vote 
will  be  unanimous. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
able  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  able  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SncEs) . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ap- 
preciative, and  I  am  confident  that  the 
membership  of  the  House  is  appreciative, 
of  the  work  done  in  this  important  field 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  the 
author  and  senior  sponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure. I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  a  co- 
Introducer. 

This  measure  Is  designed  to  set  up 
machinery  for  probing  Into  crime — its 
causes,  prevention,  and  cure.  Undoubt- 
edly the  people  of  our  Nation  are  gravely 
disturbed  about  crime;  about  all  aspects 
of  crime;  and  about  the  obvious  lack  of 
progress  in  curbing  crime.  They  are  im- 
patient for  action. 

This  Is  one  of  the  matters  which  is 
uppermost  in  their  minds.  They  consider 
crime  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  threats  to 
the  security  of  America  today — and  they 
are  right. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  the  action  which  Is  proposed 
here.  This  offers  opportimlty  for  a  con- 
structive step  which  can  contribute  to 
the  great  task  of  providing  workable 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  crime.  We 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  very  serious 
and  disturbing  situation.  We  should  take 
any  reasonable  action  within  our  p>ower 
which  holds  promise.  We  can  make  con- 
tributions beyond  those  which  are  now 
being  made,  and  this  is  one  mesois  by 
which  it  can  be  done. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  support  and  urge 
unanimous  approval  of  this  resolution. 
Mr.  PEPPELR.  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard)  . 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  leading  the 
drive  during  the  past  several  years  to 


have  a  committee  such  as  this  appointed 
and  active  In  response  to  the  urging  of 
the  people  of  America. 

However,  Mr.  speaker,  I  am  concerned 
that  we  may  not  have  a  proper  balance 
on  the  membership  of  this  committee.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  very  serious  mistake 
If,  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  we  find  that 
all  of  the  Members  selected  are  from  the 
legal  profession.  I  believe  that  there 
should  be  lawyers  represented  on  the 
committee,  for  law  is  a  very  important 
aspect  to  be  considered  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing crime. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime  Is  more  than 
just  law.  Crime  is  people.  Crime  very 
often  is  the  closed  door  of  opportunity. 
Crime  is  deprivation  in  the  cities.  Crime 
is  boredom  in  the  suburbs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  hope  that 
when  this  couimittee  is  formed,  at  least 
from  our  side  of  the  aisle,  that  we  will 
have  its  membership  selected  from  a 
broad  range  of  interests  and  back- 
grounds. Certainly,  the  legal  profession 
should  be  represented.  But  I  also  hope 
that  we  have  the  representation  of  peo- 
ple who  have  a  background  of  mterest  in 
people,  in  education  and  in  other  human- 
itarian aspects  of  American  life. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  and  one  of  the 
most  loyal  supporters  of  this  measure 
from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
able  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  , 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
conmiend  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  for  introduc- 
ing this  legislation. 

Too  long  have  we  sat  around  here  and 
taken  recommendations  from  the  ex- 
ecutive that  are  dreamed  up  by  theorists 
with  no  facts  behind  them. 

This  is  a  conmilttee  that  can  get  the 
f«w:ts,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would  hope 
that  you  will  join  me  In  supporting  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  so  that  we  can 
get  these  facts. 

We  all  know  that  everyone  Is  concerned 
about  crime.  We  can  sit  around  and  talk 
about  it,  but  unless  we  develop  the  facts 
and  know  something  about  it  and  draw 
our  own  bill,  we  will  not  accomplish  any- 
thing. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  something 
needs  to  be  done — when  in  1961  you  had 
2  million  major  crimes  and  yet  In  1967 
it  jumped  to  almost  4  million  major 
crimes.  The  comparison  to  that  Is:  we 
had  220,000  prisoners  In  Federal  and 
State  prisons  In  1961  and  dropped  to 
194,000  In  1967. 

I  hope  that  your  committee  will  find 
the  facts  on  that. 

Also,  you  know  we  have  testimony  from 
high  officials  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice telling  about  5.000  members  of  the 
Cosa  Nostra  who  were  Identified  and  yet 
so  far  as  I  know  they  are  still  walking 
the  streets. 

I  hope  your  committee  will  find  out 
about  that. 

We  had  some  of  the  same  Department 
of  Justice  officials  state  that  there  was 
an  amalgamation  between  this  crime 
sjrndlcate  and  certain  powerful  labor  un- 
ions. I  hope  your  committee  will  find  out 
about  that. 


We  also  had  Chief  Justice  Warren 
state  to  the  National  Conference  on 
Crime  Control  that  corruption  in  business 
and  government  is  perpetuating  orga- 
nized crime. 

I  hope  that  your  committee  will  find 
out  the  facts  about  that. 

Also,  I  have  been  concerned,  and  I 
know  that  many  of  you  have  been,  about 
the  appellate  court  decisions  which  seem 
to  lean  toward  the  criminal  rather  than 
the  law-abiding  citizen. 

I  hope  your  committee  will  find  out 
the  facts  and  bring  them  back  to  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  compiled  some 
figures  which  I  will  place  in  the  Record 
giving  these  comparisons  between  major 
crimes  and  our  prison  population. 

I  wish  the  gentleman's  committee  well. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution  and  I  think  this  Is  one  time  the 
House  can  act  on  its  own  instead  of 
sitting  back  and  waiting  for  somebody 
else  trying  to  tell  them  what  to  do. 

Far  too  long  has  America — and  this 
Congress — listened  to  the  social  theorists. 
And  far  too  long  have  we  in  this  body 
neglected  to  press  for  a  complete  re- 
view, a  thorough  investigation,  and  de- 
velopment of  facts — not  opinions — into 
crime  and  the  inability  of  our  criminal 
laws  to  protect  our  people. 

There  has  been  a  complete  and  abso- 
lute breakdown  in  law  enforcement  in 
America.  And  if  there  be  any  doubt  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  examine  brief  statistics 
on  crime  and  punishment  which  I  have 
collected  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Decent  people  across  our  land  are  cry- 
ing for  this  Congress  to  act — to  make  our 
streets  and  our  homes  safe — to  bring 
needed  protection  to  the  small  business- 
man who  is  prey  to  the  career-criminal. 
Daily  we  read  of  hardened  criminals  free 
on  probation  or  parole — or  their  own 
recognizance  imder  the  recently-enacted 
Bail  Bond  Act — robbing,  raping  or  mur- 
dering our  citizens.  And  still,  we  have 
failed  to  act. 

Today,  as  we  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 17,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
rectify  that. 

Of  tremendous  importance  is  the  cor- 
rosive effect  of  the  breakdovm  in  punish- 
ment for  criminal  acts,  for  it  is  eating 
away  the  vitals  of  our  law-enforcement 
effort.  I  think  it  should  be  clearly  evi- 
dent from  the  tabular  statistics  I  shall 
insert  at  the  end  of  this  statement  that 
such  has  occurred,  and  it  should  be  read- 
ily apparent  to  any  rational  person  that 
the  time  to  act  is  long  overdue. 

Never  in  our  Nation's  history  has  there 
been  such  a  need  for  a  thorough  and 
complete  investigation  into  crime  find 
our  inability  to  cope  with  it. 

I,  for  one,  give  House  Resolution  17 
my  fullest  support  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

SOMEBODY'S   GETTIN'   AWAY    WITH   MURDER  • 

Our  growing  crime  rate  is  a  national 
disgrace.  Granted  that  the  causes  are 
many  and  complex,  In  my  judgment  the 


'(And  the  other  s!x  major  crimes  compos- 
ing the  FBI's  national  criminal  Index:  rob- 
bery, rape,  aggravated  assault,  burglary,  auto 
theft,  and  larceny  over  $50). 
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prime  factors  are  lax  prosecution,  lenient 
sentencing,  and  liberal  parole  and  proba- 
tion policies.  I  t|iink  the  following  offi- 
cial statistics  I  Obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  FBI  should 
convince  any  rational  person  where  the 
breakdown  has  ofxiurred  in  law  enforce- 
ment: 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  ^|issou^l  (Mr.  Randall). 
Mr.   HANDALIi.   Mr.   Speaker,   every 
Member -should  Aipport  House  Resolu- 
tion 17  because  crime  is  one  of  our  para- 
mount domestic  problems.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  frojn  Florida  for  his  work. 
I  am  proud  to  hate  Introduced  a  similar 
bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  167,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  jsession.  To  flght  crime 
we  must  find  oulf  as  much  as  possible 
about  its  causes  ai)d  put  this  information 
where  it  can  be  u^  by  our  enforcement 
agencies.  I  was  nluch  interested  in  the 
list  of  nine  areas  qf  inquiry  recited  in  the 
resolution.  I  am  Specially  interested  in 
the  third  listed  Item  for  investigation 
and  study,  this  bei^g  the  adequacy  of  law 
enforcement  and  ithe  administration  of 
justice.    Includingl  constitutional    issues 
pertaining  thereto,  In  this  country  we  are 
very  near  to  a  constitutional  convention 
if  two  or  three  more  legislatures  act.  I 
hope  that  this  coivention  will  be  called 
and  that  it  will  carefully  consider  a  more 
just  application  qf  constitutional  prin- 
ciples that  will  aflnrd  society  with  a  de- 
gree of  protection  at  least  as  great  as 
that  now  being  extended  to  the  accused. 
Then    the    ninth    objective    touches 
closely  upon  some  things  that  are  hap- 
pening far  too  fnequently  around  this 
country  today;  that  is,  the  growing  or 
increasing  disrespect  for  the  law.  If  the 
select  committee  ean  propose  measiu-es 
and  programs  for  J  the  increased  respect 
for  law  it  wUl  be  truly  worthwhile.  The 
crime  being  committed  on  our  campuses 
we  call  disturbances  or  else  campus  un- 
rest. But  these  arq  not  peaceful  demon- 
strations. Crimes  ^re  being  committed. 
I  hope  that  the  cqmmittee  would  spend 
some  of  its  time  an^  take  a  careful  survey 
of  disorders  and  breaches  of  the  peace  on 
the  campuses  of  oiir  colleges  this  spring. 

When  this  comniittee  is  named  it  will 
be  able  along  with  ithe  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  and  perhaps  with 
help  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  to  try  \o  find  out  the  causes 
of  the  campus  hapjpenings  and  point  to 
some  solution.  The|  people  of  my  district 
are  fed  up  with  wlhat  is  happening  on 
our  campuses.  If  tliis  proposed  commit- 
tee can  find  out  whfether  agitators  have  a 
common  plan  or  pajtem  and  leaders  con- 
spire to  try  to  wrec^  our  colleges  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  with  cpllective  intent — then 


the  committee  will  have  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  perhaps 
the  most  pressing  internal  problem  fac- 
ing our  country  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida deserves  special  praise  for  his  effort 
because  the  creation  of  this  select  com- 
mittee is  a  move  by  the  legislative  branch 
to  take  some  stei>s  to  combat  crime.  For 
far  too  long  we  have  sat  back  and  waited 
for  and  listened  for  some  direction  from 
the  executive  branch  both  during  the 
last  administration  and  In  this  new  ad- 
ministration. But  if  this  select  committee 
conducts  the  thorough  kind  of  investi- 
gation and  study  into  all  the  aspects  of 
crime  in  the  United  States,  which  I  am 
sure  it  will,  then  we  will  have  all  the  facts 
and  needed  materials  to  prepare  and  pass 
a  crime  bill  without  having  to  await  any 
longer  for  messages  from  downtown. 

It  is  true  that  crime  has  been  investi- 
gated by  other  committees.  Until  now, 
most,  or  all,  of  these  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Executive.  If  there  is  any  opposi- 
tion bo  this  resolution,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely dlfflciilt  to  understand  the  rea- 
sons. I  suppose  one  ground  might  be  the 
cost.  I  guess  there  is  nothing  worthwhile 
that  does  not  cost  some  money.  But  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  here  should  be  quite 
high  and  for  the  few  dollars  spent,  the 
yield  should  be  many,  many  times  the 
cost.  In  other  words,  these  expenditures 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  cost,  but  an 
Investment. 

The  only  other  possible  reason  I  can 
conceive  of  for  any  opposition  to  this 
resolution  would  be  from  those  who  pre- 
fer to  tiptoe  around  with  such  meticulous 
care  as  to  avoid  the  overstepping  of  juris- 
dictional lines  between  committees.  To 
bring  It  out  in  the  open  if  the  Judiciary 
Committee  had  any  intention  to  conduct 
a  survey  and  investigation  into  all  the 
aspects  of  crime,  surely  they  would  have 
proceeded  with  some  dispatch  before 
now.  This  resolution  may  attract  some 
opponents,  but  if  so,  it  is  my  guess  it 
will  be  largely  confined  to  those  same  few 
who  opposed  continuation  of  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  solely  and 
only  because  they  thought  this  commit- 
tee was  infringing  on  the  jurisdictional 
territory  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

For  my  part,  the  problem  of  law  en- 
forcement in  this  country  is  so  grave  that 
this  is  no  time  to  stand  on  points  of  order 
or  split  hairs  between  committees  wheth- 
er they  be  select  or  standing  committees. 
The  job  that  must  be  done  is  big  enough 
to  have  several  different  committees 
working  on  the  problem  at  the  same  time. 
Let's  quit  the  useless  fretting  over  juris- 
diction. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  support  House  Res- 
olution 17  and  I  know  it  will  receive  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen). 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Florida  on 
this  legislation.  I  very  strongly  support 
this  legislation,  and  I  wish  to  endorse 
all  of  the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  have 
this  much  to  add:  The  able  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Green)  and  the 


gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson)  conducted  some  hearings 
about  a  year  ago  on  the  question  of  a 
census  of  crime,  the  thought  being  that 
even  the  statistics  that  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Florida  put  in  the  Record 
are  not  the  whole  truth,  that  there  are 
a  great  many  victims  of  crime  whose 
circumstances  were  not  reported.  The 
statistics  the  able  gentleman  has  are 
reported  by  the  police  departments  and 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
I  am  sure  they  do  the  best  they  can. 
But  there  are  many,  many  unreported 
crimes,  because  the  victim  does  not  com- 
plain to  the  police  department.  I  think 
the  situation  is  even  more  serious  than 
has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper). 

Again  I  say  I  very  strongly  support 
the  resolution  and  urge  that  it  be 
adopted  unsmimously. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  yield  to  the  able  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate). 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion is  at  a  crucial  moment  of  decision. 
Lawlessness  threatens  the  foundation  of 
the  American  society. 

I  need  not  cite  the  appalling  statis- 
tical evidence.  I  need  not  describe  the 
corrosive  effects.  These  facts  are  all  too 
well  known. 

I  believe  we  mxist  dig  deeply  into  the 
very  nature  of  American  society  for  ef- 
fective solutions. 

Our  national  life  bears  a  long  heritage 
of  frontier  philosophy.  Conflict  is  bred 
into  our  bloodstream.  Our  population 
mixture  with  all  its  magnificence  and 
virility  has  produced  inevitable  clashes. 
We  see  the  breakup  of  families,  the 
sometime  curse  of  afBuence  on  personal 
responsibility,  the  individual's  loss  of 
identity  in  group  conformity,  the  great 
migration  of  people  from  one  part  of  our 
coimtry  to  another,  and  destruction  of 
the  restraints  of  their  spirit  of  commu- 
nity, simply  changing  the  form  of  their 
poverty  and  finding  themselves  in  an 
area  where  the  possibilities  of  crime  are 
vastly  intensified. 

I  think  Congress  must  dig  as  deeply 
as  it  possibly  can  into  the  root  causes, 
without  forgetting  the  very  practical 
problems  of  law  enforcement  in  facing 
America's  criminal  population  as  it  ex- 
ists, not  as  we  might  have  healed  it,  nor 
as  we  might,  in  the  future,  provide  for  its 
redemption.  To  the  victim  of  an  assault, 
at  the  moment  of  the  onslaught  the  as- 
sailant's prenatal  care  and  postteenage 
environment  are  of  minimal  interest. 

Our  concern  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
offenders  must  continue,  and  should  be 
equaled  by  our  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  our  fjolicemen,  their  education,  their 
compensation  and  the  facilities  afforded 
them  to  accomplish  their  goals. 

Our  people — especially  young  people — 
reach  out  for  better  standards  and  goals. 
The  social  rebels  are  of  all  kinds,  some 
constructive  and  some  destructive.  Essen- 
tially, all  of  them  want  something  better. 
Who  does  not  hunger  for  a  better 
society? 

When  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorder  released  its  report 
last  year  it  became  evident  that  the  Con- 
gress must  indicate  a  genuine  commit- 
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ment  to  better  protect  the  American 
people  and  improve  our  law-enforcement 
program. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  we  are 
considering  today,  I  firmly  believe  it  will 
provide  us  with  a  congressional  body  to 
correlate  the  many  studies  that  have 
been  made,  to  look  into  all  areas  and  as- 
pects of  crime  in  the  United  States,  to 
hold  hearings,  to  publish  reports,  and  to 
recommend  corrective  measures  to  the 
Congress. 

Crime  and  its  causes  have  been  studied 
by  commissions,  councils,  court  admin- 
istrators, and  executive  committees.  It 
seems  not  only  fitting,  but  high  time,  the 
group  which  actually  handles  the  legis- 
lation on  this  subject,  should  conduct  its 
own  study. 

I  applaud  Claude  Pepper  for  his  lead 
in  the  drive  toward  establishment  of  such 
a  committee  and  urge  that  all  Members 
give  this  resolution  their  full  support. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  yield  to  the  able  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan). 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Florida  on  this  important  resolution.  I 
endorse  what  has  been  said  by  the  other 
Members  on  the  need  for  getting  to  the 
facts  on  the  causes  of  crime  throughout 
our  country. 

It  will  take  the  combined  efforts  of 
everyone  of  us  in  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  all  of  the  citizens,  the  law-enforce- 
ment officers,  and  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  interpreting  the  laws,  to 
contribute  to  the  assembling  and  the  tn- 
terpretation  of  the  information  as  to  the 
possible  causes  and  cures  of  this  nation- 
wide problem  before  we  can  hope  for 
success. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this 
country  can  cope  with  any  problem — 
no  matter  how  great  or  small — if  we 
simply  "put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel" — 
and  never  has  that  effort  been  more 
sorely  needed  than  in  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  this  coimtry  today. 

I  pledge  myself  to  do  whatever  I  can 
to  that  end. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  on  his 
leadership  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
House,  and  to  associate  myself  with  his 
efforts. 

The  problem  of  crime  and  lawlessness 
is  not  a  new  one.  Many  centuries  ago  a 
Greek  named  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  de- 
clared that  the  principal  problem  in 
every  organized  society  is  to  combine 
that  degree  of  liberty  without  which  law 
is  tyranny  with  that  degree  of  law  with- 
out which  liberty  would  be  license. 

Obviously  a  society  that  cannot  protect 
society  verges  on  anarchy.  Two  broad 
elements  in  the  crime  problem  seem  ap- 
parent. 

First.  There  is  organized  crime,  by 
which  sophisticated  apparati  have  been 
put  together  and  vast  systems  built  into 
them,  with  enormous  illicit  profits  re- 
sulting. I  was  amazed  and  alarmed  yes- 
terday upon  being  told  there  Is  clear 


indication  that  some  elements  of  the 
Mafia  had  been  rigging  the  stock  market 
in  respect  to  one  particular  stock  on  the 
American  Exchange,  deliberately  bidding 
it  up  and  down.  If  a  criminal  element  can 
achieve  this  degree  of  organization,  the 
implications  to  the  unsuspecting  public 
and  to  the  economy  itself  are  readily  ap- 
parent. 

Second.  Another  element,  of  course,  is 
a  general  breaking  down  in  respect  for 
law.  It  is  ever  more  difficult,  with  our 
cities  growing  and  every  organized  ac- 
tivity becoming  increasingly  Impersonal, 
to  inculcate  in  this  public  at  large  a  sense 
of  community,  a  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility. When  a  high-rise  apartment 
complex  houses  perhaps  100,000  people  in 
1  square  mile,  and  80  percent  of  those 
people  do  not  belong  to  any  community 
organization  and  90  percent  are  not 
qualified  to  vote  in  local  elections,  the 
business  of  maintaining  respect  for  the 
community  and  the  constituted  authority 
in  the  commimity  is  ever  more  difficult. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  it  seems  quite 
logical  that  the  House  should  conduct 
a  thoroughgoing  investigation  of  these 
and  other  related  phenomena. 

I  am  indebted,  as  I  think  all  of  us  are, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  his 
vision  and  leadership  in  this  field. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  balance  of 
my  time.  I  jield  now  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Denney)  . 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ways held  the  philosophy  that  govern- 
ment cannot  exist  without  order,  and  or- 
der cannot  exist  without  government. 

I  have  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
during  the  past  2  years,  under  a  pro- 
gram called  Opportunity  Crusade  to 
speak  on  12  different  campuses  through- 
out the  United  States.  Wherever  I  went, 
I  was  trying  to  find  out  what  went 
through  the  minds  of  our  young  people. 

I  found  they  were  losing  respect  for 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  asked  them  why.  and  they  said 
because  the  legislative  branch  is  not 
taking  the  proper  steps  to  get  something 
done  as  far  as  maintaining  law  and  or- 
der. We  talked  back  and  forth. 

I  finally  came  up  with  this  arrange- 
ment. I  would  end  every  speech  by  say- 
ing, "I  ask  you  young  folks  not  to  tear 
down  the  system  until  you  know  how  to 
put  something  better  back  together 
again."  In  evei-y  situation,  I  would  get 
a  standing  ovation  from  those  young 
people.  They  want  somebody  to  speak 
straight  from  the  shoulder  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  here  we  have  a 
device,  a  committee  from  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government,  that  can 
find  out  from  our  young  people  what  is 
making  them  tick  and  why  things  are 
going  badly  because  a  few  militant  dissi- 
dents are  trying  to  disrupt  our  schools. 
This  will  not  infringe  on  any  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  any  standing  committee.  It 
will  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  all  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  that  have 
had  crime  studies.  We  will  be  able  to  come 
up  with  meaningful  legislation. 


I  ask  my  colleagues  to  get  behind  this 
legislation  and  make  it  meaningful.  Let 
us  tell  the  American  people  that  Con- 
gress now  is  out  to  stop  this  crime  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Winn). 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  In 
behalf  of  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  our 
great  coimtry;  and.  therefore,  in  support 
of  House  Resolution  17,  which  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  select  con- 
gressional committee  of  the  House  to  in- 
vestigate crime. 

For  years,  the  volcaniclike  problems  of 
crime  have  been  steaming  and  boiling 
beneath  the  surface  of  American  life. 
More  recently  eruptions  of  crime  across 
the  country  have  created  tidal  waves  of 
despair  and  anxiety  among  our  citizenry 
throughout  the  United  States  as  well  as 
in  my  own  State  of  Kansas. 

For  example,  the  total  crime  index  in 
America,  according  to  the  FBI's  Uniform 
Crime  Report  of  1967,  went  up  88.7  per- 
cent during  the  years  1960  to  1967. 

The  despair  and  anxiety  of  our  people 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  last  couple 
of  years  through  published  poll  results 
showing  crime  high  on  the  list  of  citizen 
concern. 

More  recently.  President  Nixon  laid 
down  the  gauntlet  before  the  leaders  of 
organized  crime  in  this  Nation.  The 
President's  "war  on  crime"  dramatically 
demonstrates  the  great  public  concern. 
With  these  facts  foremost  in  my  mind, 
I  was  proud  to  have  joined  my  colleague 
from  Florida,  the  Honorable  Claude 
Pepper,  in  cosponsoring  this  resolution. 
Congress  needs  a  select  legislative 
committee  with  broad  investigatory  pow- 
ers which  can  gather  factual  information 
that  will  form  the  basis  for  legislative 
action.  I  am  confident  that  the  select 
committee  proposed  in  House  Resolution 
17  can  satisfy  this  need. 

Vigorous  law  enforcement  is  a  step 
toward  restoring  an  ordered  system  of 
government.  But  it  is  only  a  superficial 
resolution  of  tht  problem.  Congress  needs 
to  get  at  the  causes  of  violence  and  dis- 
respect for  the  law  and  to  continue  to 
study  the  subject,  not  only  for  today  but 
to  meet  tomorrow's  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Bennett),  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  I  was  vers'  happy 
to  be  able  to  be  active  in  the  campaign 
of  the  sponsor  of  this  resolution,  then 
running  for  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the'Tirst 
time.  I  have  admired  tremendously  all 
the  important  pages  in  his  career  since 
then,  both  of  his  career  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House.  I  feel  what  he  is  doing 
today  is  one  of  the  most  important  pages 
in  a  rich  book  of  life,  and  forwards  the 
heritage  and  future  strength  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today.  House  Resolution  17,  a  bill 
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to  create  a  Selejct  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Crime. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  Con- 
gressman Claude  Pkppkr,  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people. 

There  Is  no  greater  domestic  problem 
facing  our  Nation  today  than  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  ilaw  and  order.  We  have 
a  significant  challenge  In  this  field 
throughout  the  Nation  and  locally.  The 
select  committee  established  by  House 
Resolution  17  vrill  be  composed  of  seven 
Members  of  the  House.  It  will  have  the 
power  to  make  continuing  Investigations 
and  studies  of  ^1  aspects  of  crime  in  the 
United  States,   j 

While  law  eruorcement  is  primarily  a 
local  responsibility,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Congress  have  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  reversing  the  shock- 
ing crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  rate 
In  the  country.  Crime  costs  us  $27  billion 
annu&lly  and  tl^e  rate  of  crime  jumped 
17  percent  front  1967  to  1968,  according 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

A  hundred  yejars  ago,  Thoreau  wrote: 

There  are  a  thoiuand  backing  at  the 
branches  of  evil  Ito  one  who  Is  striking  at 
the  root. 

The  Congress]  with  this  committee,  will 
be  striking  at  the  root  of  crime  and  ju- 
venile delinquency  in  America  through 
Its  In-depth  stufiles  and  surveys. 

I  have  been  a i  strong  supporter  of  leg- 
islation to  assist  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  updating  their  crime  detec- 
tion methods  and  in  training  policemen. 
I  believe  the  worls  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  said: 

Our  civilization  cannot  survive  materially 
unless  It  be  redeaned  spiritually. 

Several  years  |ago  I  was  successful  In 
adding  an  amendment  to  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Cottrol  Act  which  allowed 
for  the  teaching  of  "high  ethical  and 
community  res|x)nsibllity  standards." 
This  amendmenit  has  been  carried  out 
in  several  diffeiient  projects  across  the 
Nation. 

J.  Edgar  Hooter,  the  Director  of  the 
FBI,  said  recently: 

There  has  been  |reat  apathy  upon  the  part 
of  the  civilian  papulation  of  the  country. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  Interested  In  com- 
batting crime. 

Because  of  t^is,  and  my  own  deep 
feelings  about  tie  need  for  all  of  us  to 
lead  a  better  hie,  I  sponsored  a  seminar 
on  law  and  order  on  Friday,  August  9, 
1968,  at  the  Geoijge  Washington  Hotel  in 
Jacksonville,  Flai  This  seminar  brought 
together  leading  icitizens  of  our  commu- 
nity to  discuss  "Crime  and  Juvenile  De- 
linquency— What  Can  We  Do  About  It 
In   Jacksonville?"    Prominent    national 
figures  in  law  enforcement  and  correc- 
tions keynoted  and  addressed  the  half- 
day  seminar.  A  panel  of  civic  and  social 
minded  Jacksonville  residents  discussed 
these  topics:  "Lalw  Enforcement":  "The 
Role  of  the  Chui-ch  In  Fighting  Crime 
and    Juvenile    Delinquency";     "School 
Challenge  in  Criqie  and  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency":   and    "Civic    and    Home   Re- 
sponsibility in  Crfeatlng  a  Safe  Society." 
A  further  conorete  example  of  my  in- 
terest and  conceiti  over  this  problem  is 


my  cosponsorship  of  the  bill  before  us 
today. 

I  believe  that  a  Committee  on  Crime 
can  bring  attention  to  the  problem  and 
solutions  in  this  field  and  I  am  hopeful 
it  can  be  established. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Congressman  Pepper  on  bring- 
ing this  legislation  .to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  people.  This  is  typical  of  his  out- 
standing leadership  in  the  House.  The 
creation  of  a  House  Committee  on  Crime 
will  make  an  important  contribution  in 
this  No.  1  problem  at  home. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  from  Florida. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  able  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff). 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
Important  resolution  I  am  pleased  to 
sp^k  for  its  prompt  passage.  We  have 
only  to  read  our  dally  newspapers  and 
listen  to  our  broadcast  news  reports  to 
realize  the  gravity  of  the  problem  of 
crime  in  all  parts  of  our  Nation. 

This  problem  stretches  from  organized 
crime  with  its  many  outlets  to  urban  vio- 
lence to  suburban  teenagers  experiment- 
ing with  dangerous  drugs.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  is  truly  awesome 
and  prompt  constructive  action  is  neces- 
sary. 

In  order  to  best  define  the  sources  of 
the  problem  and  therefore  offer  con- 
structive suggestions  for  possible  solu- 
tions, a  thoroughgoing  congressional  in- 
vestigation is  clearly  desirable.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
and  the  reason  why  I  have  joined  in 
sponsoring  the  legislation  drawn  by  my 
able  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Pepper). 

I  trust  our  colleagues  recognize  the 
importance  of  Initiating  a  complete 
study  of  the  problem  of  crime  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and  therefore  an- 
ticipate immediate  positive  action.  Not 
to  act  now  would  be  a  grave  disservice  to 
the  tens  of  millions  of  law-abiding  Amer- 
icans. Finally  I  want  to  join  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
taking  the  lead  on  this  vital  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unfortunately  I  could 
not  be  here  for  all  the  debate.  Has  any- 
one ascertained  what  this  new  commit- 
tee would  cost? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  matter  would  be 
determined  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  by  this  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
have  some  idea  of  how  many  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  and  employees 
it  involves? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Not  at  this  time.  That 
will  be  a  matter  for  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  the  House 
to  decide,  after  the  select  committee  has 
introduced  a  funding  resolution  and 
been  heard  before  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun- 
try's crime  rate  is  spiraling  upward  at 
an  alarming  pace.  In  1967 — to  cite  statis- 
tics from  just  one  recent  year — a  serious 


crime  was  committed  every  minute.  A 
miuder  occurred  every  43  minutes,  a  rape 
every  19  minutes,  an  aggravated  assault 
every  2  minutes.  Since  1967  the  crime 
rate  has  continued  to  grow,  swelling  by 
an  astonishing  17  percent  by  the  end  of 
1968. 

America  is  becoming  a  nation  of  locked 
doors  and  shuttered  windows.  Paced  with 
the  growing  menace  of  violent  crime- 
murder,  robbery,  assault — most  Ameri- 
cans are  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  after 
dark.  People  living  in  our  biggest  cities. 
In  fact,  do  not  feel  completely  safe  be- 
hind their  securely  latched  apartment 
doors. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  need 
a  searching  examination  of  crime  in  the 
United  States  and  the  means  ta  combat 
it.  The  bill  we  are  now  considering — 
House  Resolution  17 — would  meet  this 
pressing  need.  The  bill,  one  that  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
seven-member  House  committee  to  carry 
out  an  investigation  of  crime:  First,  its 
elements,  causes,  and  extent:  second,  the 
preparation,  collection,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  crime  statistics,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  reciprocity  of  information 
among  law  enforcement  agencies:  third, 
the  adequacy  of  law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  Including  rele- 
vant constitutional  issues:  fourth,  the 
effect  of  crime  and  disturbances  in  the 
metropolitan  urban  areas;  fifth,  the 
effect,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  crime  on 
the  commerce  of  the  Nation;  sixth,  the 
treatn^ent  and  rehabilitation  of  persons 
convicted  of  crimes;  seventh,  measures 
for  the  reduction,  control,  or  prevention 
of  crime:  eighth,  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  detection  of  crime,  law 
enforcement,  including  increased  co- 
operation among  the  enforcement  agen- 
cies, the  administration  of  justice:  and, 
ninth,  measures  and  programs  for  in- 
creased respect  for  the  law. 

The  Nation's  peace  ofiQcers  are  doing 
the  best  job  they  can  to  accomplish  these 
goals.  Although  commendable,  these 
efforts  are  not  good  enough.  Large  niun- 
bers  of  crimes,  including  many  very  seri- 
ous offenses,  are  not  cleared  by  arrests. 
Police  solutions  of  serious  crimes  de- 
clined C  percent  In  1967.  The  select  com- 
mittee proposed  by  House  Resolution  17 
would  help  to  improve  this  situation.  It 
would  support  increased  cooperation 
among  local.  State,  and  Federal  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  It  would  suggest 
measures  to  improve  crime  detection  and 
law  enforcement.  With  this  aid  the  eflB- 
ciency  of  our  Nation's  crlmefighters 
would  be  significantly  strengthened. 

One  of  the  most  menacing  problems 
confronting  today's  police  is  the  growth 
of  public  disrespect  for  the  law.  Citi- 
zens often  fail  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
ofiQcers  who  are  attacked  while  attempt- 
ing to  perform  their  duties.  According 
to  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports, 
these  attitudes  have  contributed  to  the 
1 1 -percent  increase  in  the  rate  of  assaults 
on  law  enforcement  officers  in  1967.  In 
that  year  there  were  nationally  13.5  as- 
saults for  every  100  ofiQcers.  There  were 
76  police  ofiQcers  killed  in  1967.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  would  sug- 
gest measures  and  programs  to  Increase 
respect  for  the  law  and  for  our  law  en- 
forcers. 
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An  important  aspect  of  the  select  coti- 
mlttee's  study  of  crime  will  be  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  criminals.  The 
failure  of  our  present  system  for  the  care 
of  offenders  is  reflected  In  FBI  statistics 
for  1967.  Sixty  percent — yes.  60  per- 
cent— of  offenders  released  to  the  street 
In  1963  were  rearrested  within  4  years. 
Our  abysmal  failure  in  rehabilitation  is 
especially  lamentable  with  respect  to 
young  offenders.  Of  the  offenders  under 
20  years  of  age  released  in  1963,  70  per- 
cent committed  new  crimes. 

The  committee  suggested  by  House 
Resolution  17  would  be  responsible  for 
investigating  methods  employed  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  criminals.  It  would  sug- 
gest measures  to  improve  the  present 
system. 

Criminal  activity  has  a  staggering  ef- 
fect on  our  national  economy:  in  1967 
property  worth  more  than  $1.4  billion 
was  stolen.  This  represents  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  dollar  cost  of  crime,  how- 
ever. People  who  otherwise  could  be  eco- 
nomically productive  members  of  society 
are  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  our 
Nation  through  crime.  The  American 
correctional  system  admits  2.5  million 
people  each  year.  This  represents  an  im- 
mense economic  cost  measured  in  loss 
of  labor  power.  The  annual  operating 
budget  of  our  correctional  system  is  over 
a  billion  dollars.  Crime  has  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  adversely  affecting  the 
commerce  of  the  Nation.  If  methods 
could  be  found  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
crime,  this  economic  burden  would  be 
greatly  alleviated.  The  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime  would  work  toward  this  end. 
searching  for  ways  to  eliminate  the  root 
causes  of  crime.  It  would  greatly  bene- 
fit our  Nation  economically,  and,  even 
more  importantly,  it  would  make  Amer- 
ica a  safer  place  to  live. 

In  1967  almost  two  out  of  every  100 
Americans  were  the  victims  of  serious 
crimes.  This  situation  is  Intolerable.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  House  Resolution 
17. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  House  resolution  to  cre- 
ate a  select  committee  of  the  House  to 
Investigate  all  asi>ects  of  crime  in  the 
United  States,  it  gives  me  greai  pleasure 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  lurging  sup- 
port for  its  passage  today. 

We  must  emphatically  demonstrate  to 
the  Nation  that  the  Congress  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  crime, 
and  is  anxious  to  take  constructive  steps 
to  curtail  and  turn  back  the  spiraling 
crime  rate. 

Once  the  committee  has  been  formed, 
we  will  have  the  proper  machinery  to 
launch  a  coordinated  effort  to  control 
lawlessness  in  the  United  States.  For 
the  first  time  we  will  have  an  intelligence 
center  and  clearinghouse  for  activities 
and  suggestions  in  the  field  of  crime  con- 
trol. I  am  confident  that  the  select  com- 
mittee will  provide  valuable  assistance  to 
the  various  committees  in  Congress  that 
deal  with  the  many  phases  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  activity. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  se- 
lect committee  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  ex- 
isting committees,  but  would  act  as  an 
agency  for  the  collection,  analysis,  and 


distribution  of  information  to  coordinate 
our  entire  effort.  Such  coordination  is 
needed  if  we  are  to  come  up  with  mean- 
ingful solutions  to  the  crime  problems  in 
the  Nation. 

I  sincerely  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  to  create  a  select  com- 
mittee to  investigate  crime. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  to  create  a  se- 
lect conunittee  of  the  House  to  investi- 
gate crime  in  the  United  States,  I  am,  of 
course,  vitally  interested  in  the  passage 
of  House  Resolution  17. 

Last  week  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  organized  crime,  President 
Nixon  said : 

Aa  a  matter  of  national  "public  policy,"  I 
must  warn  our  citizens  that  the  threat  of 
organized  crime  cannot  be  ignored  or  toler- 
ated any  longer.  It  will  not  be  eliminated  by 
loud  voices  and  good  Intentions.  It  will  be 
eliminated  by  carefully  conceived,  well- 
funded,  and  well-executed  action  plans. 

The  legislation  before  us  will  provide 
the  machinery  we  in  Congress  need  to 
conceive  and  establish  the  type  of  action 
plans  to  which  the  President  referred. 

However,  this  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion should  not  be  limited  to  the  "tradi- 
tional" crime  problems  plaguing  our  so- 
ciety. I  hope  it  will  include  the  very  seri- 
ous criminal  offenses  being  committed 
dally  by  a  small  but  militant  group  of 
persons  who  are  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  this  country.  I  refer  to  the 
ardent  revolutionaries  who  have  been 
crossing  State  lines  to  incite  rioting  and 
violence  on  college  campuses,  have  at- 
tempted to  devastate  business  establish- 
ments in  our  major  cities  and  who  make 
no  pretext  about  their  desire  to  "bring 
down  this  society."  The  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  take  immediate  action, 
not  simply  to  insure  protection  of  exist- 
ing institutions,  but  to  create  a  climate 
of  freedom  under  law. 

The  acts  of  certain  groups  claiming  to 
be  expressions  of  dissent  are,  in  fact, 
criminal  in  nature  and  aimed  at  destruc- 
tion of  the  very  foundations  of  this  Re- 
public. Let  no  one  mistake  their  actual 
intentions,  nor  their  dedication  to  this 
cause.  We  are  today  faced  with  criminals 
of  the  worst  sort — engaged  in  activities 
of  a  subversive  nature.  Yet,  there  is  no 
committee  of  Congress  assuming  juris- 
diction of  this  problem.  Existing  com- 
mittees are  already  overburdened  and 
simply  do  not  have  the  time  to  take  on 
the  tremendous  undertaking  envisioned 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  Fur- 
thermore, although  certain  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  are  presently  in- 
volved in  active  investigations  of  this 
type  of  crime,  the  Congress  should  have 
the  benefit  of  its  own,  independent  In- 
quiry Into  this  problem. 

Yesterday,  in  a  speech  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  VS.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  President  said: 

There  must  be  no  compromise  with  law- 
lessness and  no  surrender  to  force  if  free  ed- 
ucation Is  to  survive. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  this  po- 
sition and  believe  we  In  Congress  have 
the  obligation  to  begin  at  once  an  in- 
depth  investigation  of  the  campus  dis- 
orders. The  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
is  the  appropriate  body  to  conduct  such 


an  Inquiry.  I  urge  approval  of  the  legis- 
lation to  create  It. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  House  Resolution  17,  which  would  es- 
tablish a  select  House  committee  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  of  all  aspects  of 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  resolution  is  go- 
ing to  pass  by  a  wide  margin.  Since  a 
vote  against  a  study  of  crime  may  be 
viewed  as  a  vote  against  "law  and  order" 
itself,  the  measure  has  great  popular  ap- 
peal. But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  be  one 
of  those  cases  when  good  politics  makes 
for  bad  law. 

In  my  judgment,  the  proposed  commit- 
tee, which  would  have  investigative  but 
not  legislative  powers,  is  unnecessary,  is 
an  encroachment  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  may  be  counterproductive  with  re- 
spect to  actually  achieving  any  results 
in  the  field  of  crime  legislation. 

In  considering  whether  we  need  an- 
other committee  to  study  crime,  let  us 
examine  what  has  been  done  in  the  re- 
cent past.  Most  noteworthy  is  the  mam- 
moth study  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice— 1965  to  1967— which 
submitted  a  general  report,  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,"  and 
nine  task  force  reports  entitled  "The  Po- 
lice," "The  Courts,"  "Corrections,"  "Ju- 
venile Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime." 
"Organized  Crime,"  "Science  and  Tech- 
nology," "Assessment  of  Crime,"  "Nar- 
cotics and  Drugs,"  and  "Drunkenness." 
These  reports  totaled  thousands  of  pages 
of  text  and  ranged  over  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  problems  In  the  area  of  criminal 
justice. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders— 1967-68 — dealt  in  depth 
with  the  causes  and  preventions  of  riots 
in  our  inner  cities  and  crime  associated 
with  them. 

There  are  presently  in  existence  a 
number  of  commissions  studying  various 
aspects  of  crime  in  America.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Reform  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws  was  established  in 
1966  to  formulate  and  recommend  legis- 
lation to  improve  the  Federal  system  of 
criminal  justice  and  to  revise  the  crimi- 
nal laws  of  the  United  States.  Other 
studies  are  being  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Cor- 
rectional Manpower  and  Training  and 
the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  body.  Two  private 
organizations  conducting  ongoing  studies 
of  crime  at  a  national  level  are  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
in  New  York  City,  and  the  Lemberg  Cen- 
ter of  the  Study  of  Violence.  Brandeis 
University,  Waltham.  Mass.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  State,  local,  and  reerional 
public  and  private  crime  commissions 
OF>erating  throughout  the  country. 

In  view  of  these  extensive  investiga- 
tions of  crime,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
suggest  that  what  is  needed  now  is  not 
more  study,  but  more  action.  Not  an- 
other committee  and  another  voluminous 
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report,  but  n^  and  bold  legislation 
coupled  with  Trtgorous  and  Imaginative 
enlorcement  o|  both  existing  laws  and 
new  laws.  [ 

I  wish  to  caution  those  Members  eager 
to  proceed  with  a  vigorous  war  against 
crime  that  the  creation  of  an  investiga- 
tive conunlttet  such  as  proposed  in 
House  Resolution  17  can  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  delay  enactment  of  necessary 
legislation  for  many  months  until  after 
the  investigation  Is  completed. 

The  President  hais  indicated  that  he 
will  propose  important  new  legislation  in 
the  areas  of  organized  crime,  narcotics, 
obscenity,  and  the  rights  of  the  accused. 
An  administration  proposal,  the  Ulegai 
Gambling  Business  Control  Act  of  1969, 
was  introduced  only  this  last  week,  and 
assuredly  further  important  legislative 
proposals  will  be  forthcoming.  The  pro- 
posed committee  must  not  be  used  as  a 
reason  to  put  off  action  on  this  critically 
jieedpd.  Ieglslatli3n. 

_  This^  countr^r  faces  a  crisis  in  the 
form  of  a  burgeoning  crime  rate,  and 
the  election  reourns  last  November  indi- 
cated that  the  .^merican  public — no  mat- 
ter whether  Ret)ubllcan  or  Democrat — is 
demanding  tha^^  something  be  done.  The 
people  of  thisi  country  gave  the  91st 
Congress  a  mandate  to  move,  and  move 
forcefully  ana  Immediately,  against 
crime.  This  is  i  mandate  for  action,  not 
for  unnecessarst  study  and  possible  delay. 

To  the  extenjt  that  further  investiga- 
tion proves  n^essary  however,  as  a 
predicate  to  legislation,  the  existing  staff 
and  resources  I  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee are  besti  suited  for  that  purpose. 
Not  only  is  it  piossible  that  the  proposed 
select  committee  will  infringe  on  the 
Jurisdiction  of  ^he  Judiciary  Committee, 
handles  legislation  deal- 
but  it  would  apparently 
itigatory  and  legislative 
!a  of  crime  in  separate 
rould  be  inefficient  and 
lelay  and  lack  of  coordl- 
Is  no  reason  why  the 
Judiciary  Committee  cannot  itself  imder- 
take  any  investigations  which  may  be 
necessary  in  cqnnection  with  legislation 
In  the  field  oif  criminal  justice.  The 
Judiciary  Comitiittee  is  fully  equipped  in 
terms  of  its  prdfessional  staff,  the  back- 
ground and  training  of  its  members,  and 
past  experience  to  handle  all  matters  in 
the  area  of  crii4lnal  law,  be  they  investi- 
gative or  legislative. 

In  order  that  ^he  Judiciary  Committee, 
of  which  I  am]  a  member,  might  more 
effectively  takfe  action  in  the  fight 
against  crime,  pi  propose  that  a  special 
subcommittee  Ibe  created  within  the 
Judiciary  Compittee  to  deal  with  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  crime.  After 
holding  whatevjer  hearings  were  deemed 
necessary,  thisi  committee  could  then 
proceed  directly  to  passage  of  legisla- 
tion. The  select  committee  proposed  by 
House  Resolutl<)n  17  could  only  propose 
legislation,  whi^h  would  still  have  to  be 
referred  to  the  i Judiciary  Committee  for 
more  hearings !  prior  to  passage  of  any 
legislation. 

The  reasons  for  opposing  this  legisla- 
tion are  substantial,  but  it  will  doubtless 
pass  nevertheless.  Recognizing  this 
reality,  it  behoe  ves  those  of  us  who  serve 
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on  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  have  a 
special  interest  in  legislation  in  the 
criminal  field  to  work  closely  with  the 
new  committee  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the 
pitfalls  I  foresee  to  prompt  legislation. 

I  would  prefer  to  proceed  in  a  different 
fashion  and,  accordingly,  will  vote 
against  the  legislation;  but  the  com- 
mittee will  have  my  best  wishes  as  it 
approaches  the  critical  task  of  restoring 
order  to  this  troubled  land. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  May  1.  It  is  a  day  that 
the  Communists  celebrate  and  com- 
memorate revolution  in  the  Communist 
nations.  I  suggest  that  today  we  make  it 
a  day  to  help  launch  a  revolution  in 
America — a  revolution  against  crime  and 
the  elements  of  crime  which  create  con- 
ditions that  can  deteriorate  into  a  col- 
lapse of  law  and  order  that  is  the  breed- 
ing ground  for  commimism. 

Today  we  have  before  the  House,  House 
Resolution  17,  a  resolution  of  wliich  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

I  feel  this  legislation  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  Congress.  More  and 
more  America  today  is  turning  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  assist- 
ance in  the  Nation's  grassroot-level  fight 
against  crime.  Yet  we,  in  our  willingness 
to  aid,  are  lacking  a  very  vital  tool  needed 
to  provide  that  aid — a  committee  of  our 
own  to  make  our  own  investigation  into 
this  problem  and  to  recommend  remedial 
legislation. 

The  rising  crime  rate  in  America,  not 
only  organized  crime  but  crimes  of  vio- 
lence against  the  persons  and  property 
of  law-abiding  citizens,  is  shocking  and 
frightening.  The  people  of  America  ask 
only  that  they  be  permitted  to  use  our 
streets,  parks,  and  playgrounds  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  they  will  be  safe.  And 
this  is  not  a  great  deal  to  ask.  It  is  a 
right  in  America  but  this  right  is  being 
destroyed.  Passage  of  this  legislation  to- 
day will  help  safeguard  that  right  and 
that  is  our  duty  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  more  that 
we  can  and  must  do.  But  less  we  can- 
not afford.  I  respectfully  urge  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  17,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  and  I  commend 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  .  for  his 
untiring  and  dedicated  effort  in  bring- 
ing this  measure  before  the  House  for 
action. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, I  have  naturally  been  directly  and 
intimately  concerned  for  years  about  the 
alarming  problem  of  crime  in  our  Nation 
and  legislative  efforts  to  combat  it.  In 
the  last  Congress  I  cosponsored  and 
helped  develop  the  landmark  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  which  was  described  by  the  oflBcial 
journal  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  as  "one  of  the  most 
important  programs  in  the  history  of 
law  enforcement." 

In  that  historic  Congress  the  Judiciary 
Committee  also  approved  several  other 
major  measures  in  this  area,  such  as  the 
Gun  Control  Act  which  bans  interstate 
mail-order  sale  of  long  guns  to  comple- 


ment the  prohibition  on  sales  of  hand- 
guns in  the  omnibus  crime  bill ;  two  Jus- 
tice and  Court  Procedure  Improvements 
Acts  to  prevent  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  juries:  and  the  bill  establish- 
ing a  Federal  Judicial  Center. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  there- 
fore, I  would  consider  that  formation  of 
a  select  committee  to  investigate  a  prob- 
lem over  which  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  jurisdiction,  and  on  which  it  has 
acted  so  effectively  over  the  years,  would 
not  be  necessary 

However,  the  problem  of  crime  today 
is  not  normal.  In  fact,  it  has  reached 
such  alarming  proportions  and  ramifi- 
cations that  I  strongly  believe  it  war- 
rants being  the  subject  of  special  study 
by  the  proposed  select  committee,  just 
as  the  horror  of  hunger  in  this  affluent 
country  moved  the  Senate  to  create  Its 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
reports  that  the  crime  index  is  continu- 
ing its  climb,  reaching  new  record-set- 
ting levels  with  each  new  tabulation. 
During  1967  a  serious  crime  was  com- 
mitted every  8  seconds,  and  more  than 
10,000  crimes,  felonies,  and  misdemean- 
ors were  committed  every  day.  The  1968 
totals  are  even  more  alarming. 

Cold  statistics  have  generated  heated 
discussions,  embroiling  the  Nation  in 
controversy  without  shedding  light  on 
possible  solutions.  Effective,  workable 
counteraction  has  eluded  us,  for  not  all 
crimes  can  be  controlled  by  a  single  rem- 
edy. In  the  preparation  of  last  session's 
crime  control  bill,  it  became  clear  that 
criminal  activities  could  be  identified  as 
belonging  to  one  of  three  broad  cate- 
gories. 

Organized  crime  is  the  first  category. 
It  involves  not  only  gambling,  the  num- 
bers racket,  loansharking,  and  narcotics, 
but  numerous  other  illicit  activities. 
Personal  crimes  of  violence  are  a  second 
type.  In  this  classification  are  murder, 
rape,  theft,  burglary,  mugging,  assault, 
and  so  forth.  A  third  category  involves 
civil  disobedience  and  violent  civil  dis- 
orders, ranging  from  campus  uprisings  to 
outright  rioting. 

Complicating  the  picture  is  the  fact 
tliat  the  three  classifications  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive.  Elements  and  organizers 
of  one  may  be  involved  in  one  or  both 
of  the  other  types  of  criminal  activities. 
Thus  the  challenge  confronting  orga- 
nized society  today  is  to  find  effective 
solutions  to  contain  and  control  all  three 
categories  of  crime,  any  one  of  which  by 
itself  is  capable  of  destroying  society  as 
we  know  it. 

Organized  society  must  demonstrate, 
by  developing  and  implementing  effec- 
tive countermeasm-es,  that  it  is  stronger 
than  organized  crime.  Organized  society 
must  prove,  again  through  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  effective 
countermeasures,  that  it  can  protect  the 
law-abiding  individual  from  the  danger 
of  bodily  harm  and  personal  loss  at  the 
hands  of  lawless  thugs,  whether  they 
opeT&te  alone  or  in  small  groups. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  single  ex- 
planation of  crime.  It  occurs  in  every 
part  of  the  country  and  in  every  level  of 
society.  Its  perpetrators  and  its  victims 
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are  people  of  all  ages,  incomes  and  back- 
grounds. Its  trends  are  difficult  to  isolate, 
its  causes  are  legion  and  its  cures  are  at 
best  speculative  and  controversial. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  a  re- 
port issued  last  year  by  a  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee  To  Study  Crime  and  the 
System  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New  Jer- 
sey stated : 

New  Jersey  has  a  serious  and  growing  crime 
problem  and  a  crisis  In  crime  control.  There 
are  no  meaningful  developments  or  plans 
under  way  that  bear  any  prospect  of  revers- 
ing these  complex  and  deeply  troubling  con- 
ditions. Major  action  Is  needed  Immediately. 

The  report  m-ged  that  New  Jersey's 
citizens  should  inform  themselves  about 
"the  actual  operation  of  their  entire  sys- 
tem for  administering  criminal  justice  in 
New  Jersey"  and  submitted  19  recom- 
mendations for  action,  ranging  from  es- 
tablishment of  a  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Criminal  Justice  to  proposals  to  im- 
prove the  salaries,  training  and  recruit- 
ment methods  for  local  police. 

The  committee  concluded  that  in  New 
Jersey  it  "finds  the  system  of  administer- 
ing criminal  justice  to  be  complex,  frag- 
mented both  in  functions  and  jurisdic- 
tion, undernourished,  without  focus  or 
command,  largely  invisible  as  to  what  is 
really  happening,  nowhere  near  as  effec- 
tive as  we  believe  it  should  be — and  ne- 
glected." 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  this  dan- 
gerous situation  exists  in  one  of  the  most 
advanced  and  wealthy  of  our  States,  the 
total  problem  in  our  50-State  Nation  is  in 
urgent  need  of  investigation. 

With  approval  of  House  Resolution  17 
we  can  obtain  a  comprehensive  and  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  all  aspects  of  crime. 
It  is  my  deep  conviction,  however,  that 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  assure 
that  the  select  committee  is  composed  of 
members  of  the  House  with  thorough 
knowledge  and  expertise  in  law  enforce- 
ment, the  administration  of  justice  and, 
particularly,  the  delicate  area  of  consti- 
tutional issues.  For  the  mandate  which 
House  Resolution  17  gives  the  select  com- 
mittee is — and  properly  so  to  meet  the 
problem — exceedingly  broad  and  far 
reaching.  It  is  imperative  that  the  select 
committee  will  be  one  that  can  proceed 
expeditiously  and  responsibly  to  study 
this  complex  problem  and  make  available 
recommendations  on  any  appropriate 
legislative  action  which  the  House  can 
take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  nation  which  has  spent 
billions  of  dollars  to  reach  the  moon 
should  be  able  to  control  crime  within 
Its  borders.  The  select  committee  to  be 
created  by  House  Resolution  17  is  a  vital 
step  toward  achievement  of  this  goal,  and 
I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  it.  The  need 
for  an  indepth  and  ongoing  study  of 
crime  in  this  country  is  so  painfully  ob- 
vious, it  is  shocking  that  Congress  has 
failed  to  act  long  ago.  The  House  fi- 
nally acted  last  session,  but  as  you  know, 
the  other  body  failed  to  take  action  on 
our  proposed  Joint  Committee  on  Ciime. 

Across  America,  tension  and  instabil- 
ity are  rife  as  undisciplined  elements  in 


our  society  increasingly  ran  rampant. 
Leaving  a  deep  Imprint  on  the  national 
character,  they  have  carved  out  a  new 
legacy  of  violence  and  left  us  with  a 
heritage  of  destruction  and  devastation. 
Our  educational  system  is  now  under 
selge  as  college  campuses  constantly  are 
being  threatened  by  student  revolt  and 
rebellion.  Our  electoral  system,  and  in- 
deed, our  democratic  process  itself,  are 
in  jeopardy  as  national  leaders  are  trag- 
ically, and  all  too  frequently,  falling  prey 
to  assassins'  bullets.  Our  society  has  been 
uprooted  in  flames  and  pillaging  and 
racial  turmoil  as  scores  of  cities  were 
put  asunder  last  year  by  mass  violence. 
Our  system  of  private  enterprise  and 
free  government  is  steadily  being  eroded 
as  organized  criminal  activities,  largely 
unnoticed  in  the  wake  of  other  more 
spectacular  crimes,  continue  to  flourish 
and  expand.  This  wave  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence exacts  a  heavy  toll  from  all  of  us. 
Last  year  alone,  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
of  property  was  subjected  to  theft.  While 
some  of  this  growing  increase  in  crimes 
against   persons   and  property  can   no 
doubt  be  explained  by  the  moving  to 
our  urban  centers,  the  higher  proportion 
of  crime-prone  youth  in  our  population, 
and  more  efficient  crime-reporting  tech- 
niques, the  hard  fact  remains  that,  by 
any  standard,  the  shadow  of  crime  is 
rapidly  becoming  longer  and  more  omi- 
nous. Nowhere  is  this  more  graphically 
evident  than  in  the  Nation's  Capital  it- 
self.  Across  the  land,  citizens  act  not 
out  of  confidence,  but  out  of  fear.  Crime 
has  truly  become  our  most  pressing  do- 
mestic problem.  We  cannot  await  the 
millennium  when  violence  and  criminal- 
ity will  hopefully  wither  away  because 
their  underlying  root  causes  have  been 
removed.  While  we  in  Congress  should,  of 
course,  act  to  eliminate  the  seedbeds  of 
crime,  we  must  also  take  more  effective 
measures  to  curb  existing  violence  and 
disorder  and  we  must  act  now.  The  time 
for  hesitancy  and  inaction  is  past. 

Though  I  do  support  this  bill,  because 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  to  really  meet  the 
need  which  exists.  Maybe  we  can  only 
move  one  step  at  a  time,  but  those  steps 
should  be  strides  and  not  shuffles. 

My  major  objection  to  the  approach 
taken  in  tills  legislation  is  in  terms  of 
its  Umited  scope  and  its  lack  of  real  per- 
manence. In  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  crime  in  this  country,  we 
must  cover  all  phases,  including  the 
courts  and  law  enforcement  as  well  as 
crime  itself.  These  areas  are  interrelated 
and  interdependent  and  the  study  of  any 
one  of  these  areas  alone  must  of  neces- 
sity be  incomplete  as  to  the  total  prob- 
lem. 

With  respect  to  permanency  of  the 
committee,  since  a  select  committee  must 
be  renewed  with  each  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee and  staff  could  really  only  plan 
for  a  maximum  of  2  years.  This  would 
result  in  the  one-shot  type  of  study 
which  has  been  altogether  too  prevalent 
in  oiu-  attack  on  crime.  What  we  really 
need  is  a  long-range  coordinated  ap- 
prosich  to  the  study,  so  that  we  begin  to 
develop  some  expertise  in  the  area.  My 
bill,  House  Joint  Resolution  408,  would 


create  such  a  joint  committee  and  would 
have  the  permanence  to  which  I  refer. 
With  such  a  committee,  the  staff  would 
be  able  to  compile  and  coordinate  all  of 
the  past  studies  in  the  area,  and  keep 
them  up  to  date  on  a  regular  basis.  At 
the  same  time,  the  staff  would  begin  to 
develop  some  real  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  problems  and  be  able  to  suggest 
some  workable  solutions. 

With  respect  to  the  scope  of  the  legis- 
lation presently  before  us,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proposed  committee  would 
seem  to  be  a  good  deal  narrower  than  is 
necessary  for  an  adequate  and  thorough 
solution  to  the  problem  of  crime.  Al- 
though a  number  of  areas  are  included 
in  its  investigatory  authority,  I  feel  it 
could  be  much  broader.  Here  again,  the 
provisions  of  my  bill,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 408,  is  much  more  comprehensive 
in  the  areas  encompassed  within  its 
jurisdiction.  It  covers  the  courts  and  law 
enforcement,  as  well  as  just  crime  itself. 
For  these  reasons  I  urge  your  support 
and  passage  of  the  pending  bill.  How- 
ever, I  hope  that  passage  of  this  bill  is 
merely  to  be  used  as  leverage  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Crime,  the  Courts,  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment, of  a  permanent  and  broad  nature. 
Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 17  which  authorizes  the  creation 
of  a  select  committee  of  this  House  to 
investigate  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measure.  I  hope  that  every  Member  of 
tills  House  will  support  this  resolution 
which  has  wide  support  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  splendid  campaign  put  on  in  behalf 
of  this  resolution  by  the  very  able  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  my  good  friend. 
Claude  Pepper,  who  has  been  the  guiding 
hand  behind  this  resolution.  The  speed 
with  which  this  measure  is  going  to  be 
approved  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  process  pos- 
sessed by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
who  has  demonstrated  in  this  House  and 
for  12  years  in  the  other  body  an  un- 
usual— almost  uncanny — ability  to  get 
the  job  done.  I  commend  him  for  his 
outstanding  leadership  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent a  district  which  lies  within  the 
area  called  Metropolitan  New  York.  In 
fact,  the  towers  of  Manhattan  literally 
loom  over  almost  all  of  the  14th  District 
of  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  dwell  upon  the  crime  situation  in  the 
New  York  area.  It  is  so  well  known  that 
it  needs  no  explanation. 

In  our  area,  the  two  great  domestic 
issues  have  been  street  crime  and  rising 
rate  of  narcotic  addiction.  And  as  one 
who  has  studied  this  problem  deeply.  I 
can  assure  you  that  both  of  these  prob- 
lems share  common  roots.  They  are  so  in- 
terrelated that  you  cannot  tell  where  one 
begins  and  the  other  leaves  off. 

I  have  advocated  better  pay  for  police 
officers  and  t>etter  training  but  these  are 
only  a  part  of  our  anticrime  effort.  Much 
crime  has  ite  roots  in  the  ghettos  and 
barrios  of  our  older  cities;  it  breeds  on 
the  poverty  and  misery  which  is  part  of 
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life  In  these  areas.  To  fight  crime  we 
must  in  addition  to  providing  more  effec- 
tive police  worlc  we  must  raise  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  these  areas  and  make  cer- 
tain that  the  door  of  opportunity  Is 
open. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  instill  a  greater 
respect  for  la^  among  all  Americans, 
the  poor  in  the  streets  of  our  great  cities 
and  the  children  of  the  affluent  middle 
and  upper  classes  whose  lawlessness  has 
made  battlegrounds  of  great  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  life  is  to  be  worth  liv- 
ing we  must  w»ge  a  great  war  against 
crime.  We  mu*t  enlist  government  at 
every  level  in  thjs  war.  We  cannot  permit 
present  conditioiis  to  continue.  We  must 
wage  war  against  crime  and  we  must 
win  it.  ' 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  send  men  Into 
battle  without  leadership  or  a  general  de- 
sign. Any  war  must  be  planned.  There 
must  be  a  general  strategy,  an  outline 
for  victory.  It  la  my  hope  that  this  reso- 
lution will  set  up  a  committee  charged 
with  the  task  ©^setting  all  the  resources 
of  this  Nation  in  motion  so  that  we  can 
win  the  war  against  crime. 

Mr.  EHiBERp.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  i<iy  wholehearted  support 
for  the  resolution  now  under  considera- 
tion. As  a  cosponsor  of  a  similar  resolu- 
tion in  both  the  90th  Congress  and  the 
91st  Congress,  I;  am  keenly  aware  of  the 
need  for  us  to  ict  favorably  on  it.  Last 
July,  we  passed  la  similar  bill,  318  to  12. 
I  believe  that  w4  must  repeat  that  over- 
whelming vote  here  today.  Creation  of 
the  select  comntittee  is  a  necessary  step 
in  an  all-out  campaign  to  luiderstand 
and  control  crinie. 

Late  last  year,  we  received  the  alarm- 
ing report  that  the  national  crime  rate 
was  increasing  eight  times  faster  than 
the  population.  I  believe,  that  to  combat 
this,  we  must  njobilize  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  get  the  job  done.  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures  can  pass  laws 
to  get  at  the  crtminal  but  it  is  the  local 
law-enforcement  ofiBcial  who  has  to  en- 
force them.  Therefore  we  must  give  these 
officials  the  be^t  tools  we  can  provide 
so  that  they  canjenforce  the  laws  quickly, 
decisively,  and  iairly.  One  way  in  which 
we  in  Congress  ban  make  an  inunediate 
contribution  to  j  this  effort  is  by  acting 
favorably  on  thfc  resolution  we  are  now 
considering.        ; 

The  committee  which  House  Resolu- 
tion 17  would  establish  will  in  no  way 
inhibit  or  interfere  with  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  the  existing  legislative 
committees  regarding  crime  legislation. 
It  will  instead  sdrve  the  invaluable  func- 
tion of  coordinating  intelligence  and  act- 
ing as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  currently 
fragmented  legislative  and  investigative 
activities  relating  to  crime  control.  Up 
imtil  the  prese|xt,  a  fair  job  has  been 
done.  But  a  fa^r  job  is  not  what  the 
American  peoplje  want  and  what  they 
have  every  rig^t  to  expect.  As  their 
elected  representatives,  we  are  only  too 
aware  of  our  constituents'  desire  to  see 
the  lawlessness  stopped.  In  the  past,  we 
have  been  hampered  in  our  efforts  to 
propose  far-reaphlng  anticrime  legisla- 
tion by  a  lack  o|  information.  The  select 


committee  which  House  Resolution  17 
establishes  will  increase  our  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  involved  and  thus 
increase  our  effectiveness  in  initiating 
legislation  to  get  on  with  the  job  of 
winning  the  war  on  crime. 

Domestic  order  is  the  first  responsi- 
bility of  every  level  of  government  and 
every  citizen.  It  Is  "our  duty  to  enact 
laws  which  will  help  our  law  enforce- 
ment o£Qcials  carry  out  this  responsi- 
bility. We  have  done  this  in  the  past 
and  I  know  we  will  continue  to  do  so 
because  we  all  recognize  that  law  and 
order  must  be  the  starting  point  to 
build  a  better  society.  Without  law  and 
order,  the  great  strides  which  must  be 
made  in  the  years  ahead  in  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  fields  will  never 
be  made.  We  must  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  end  riots  and  violence. 
We  must  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  let  those  who  riot  and  bum  the 
flag  on  our  college  campuses  know  that 
their  actions  will  not  be  tolerated.  We 
must  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  rights  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens generally.  The  liberty  and  freedom 
which  we  enjoy,  and  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  progress,  must  be  built  upon  re- 
spect for  the  law. 

We  in  Congress  must  make  every  effort 
to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
causes  of  crime  and  enact  legislation 
which  will  strike  these  causes  at  their 
roots.  I  believe  that  creation  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  is  a  necessary  step 
toward  this  end  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  for  passage 
of  House  Resolution  17. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  who  also  sponsored 
House  Resolutions  17.  33.  34,  and  35,  call- 
ing for  a  select  committee  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  investi- 
gate and  study  all  aspects  of  crime  in  the 
United  States.  I  ask  the  Members  of  this 
great  Chamber  to  wholeheartedly  agree 
to  endorse  this  resolution  and  put  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  it.  This  measure 
means  the  continued  livelihood  and 
safety  of  our  Nation  in  fighting  crime  to 
halt  its  encroachment  into  every  facet  of 
our  society. 

I  would  urge  upon  passage  that  the  bi- 
partisan committee  of  seven  Members  of 
the  House  duly  consider  the  fact  that 
President  Nixon  has  seen  fit  to  give  the 
Justice  Department  plenty  of  ammiml- 
tion  to  fight  crime.  By  this  thought,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
President  Nixon  left  intact  and.  in  fact, 
expanded  by  $16  million,  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  allocation  for  the  Justice 
Department  to  further  augment  its  fa- 
cilities to  fight  crime. 

With  the  obvious  great  importance  be- 
ing attached  to  an  increased  crime  fight 
in  this  country  we  must  set  the  commit- 
tee up  to  assist  our  lawmen  in  all  phases 
of  their  work. 

We  are  approaching  the  decade  of  the 
seventies  and  I  would  not  like  to  see  such 
a  continued  spiralling  crime  rate  as  we 
have  experienced  during  the  sixties. 

This  investigative  study  group  of  the 
committee  would  do  much  to  demonstrate 
to  the  American  people  that  Congress  is 
taking  the  criminal  element  of  the  society 


head  on  at  all  fronts  and  give  the  people 
the  knowledge  that  their  concern  about 
the  crime  rate  is  not  going  unheeded. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  17,  which 
would  create  a  select  House  committee 
to  investigate  crime  in  the  United  States. 
I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pep- 
per), and  his  distinguished  counterparts 
of  both  parties  for  introducing  this  leg- 
islation, which  I  believe  is  vital  to  the 
future  of  this  Nation.  I  hope  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  Members  of  this 
body  sincerely  feel  that  the  greatest  dan- 
ger to  America  exists  in  Moscow.  Peking, 
and  Hanoi.  They  call  for  more  and  more 
money  for  defense.  Others  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  greatest  danger  exists  in 
Watts.  Harlem,  and  Appalachia.  They 
call  for  more  and  more  money  to  fight 
poverty,  ignorance  and  hunger.  Both 
these  viewpoints  are  valid.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  submit  that  the  greatest  danger  of 
all  is  from  organized  crime. 

I  am  glad  the  public  is  finally  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  incredible  power  wielded 
by  organized  crime  in  America.  I  am 
glad  that  President  Nixon,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  has  promised  a  large- 
scale  effort  to  rid  the  country  of  this 
menace. 

Organized  crime  Is  a  menace,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  menace  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  It  sapjs  our  strength  and  subverts 
our  lives.  It  iak.es  from  us  our  posses- 
sions, our  health  and  our  self-respect.  It 
influences  every  facet  of  American  life. 
It  eats  away  at  the  foundation  of  the 
country  itself,  it  is  the  epitome  of  evil. 

Those  who  say  that  the  money  which 
must  be  used  to  fight  crime  could  be  bet- 
ter spent  elsewhere  I  will  answer  now. 
They  should  remember  when  they  discuss 
the  ABM  issue  that  organized  crime  could 
build  such  a  system  itself  with  only  part 
of  its  income.  They  should  remember 
when  they  discuss  the  war  on  poverty 
that  just  a  portion  of  the  money  that 
goes  to  organized  crime  each  year  could 
be  used  to  eliminate  himger  and  poverty 
in  this  Nation.  They  should  remember 
when  they  discuss  education  that  a  small 
percentage  of  this  illicit  income  could 
send  every  young  man  and  woman  in  this 
country  to  college.  What  sense  does  it 
make  to  argue  over  "guns  or  butter" 
while  organized  crime  is  depriving  us  of 
both? 

Most  of  all  they  should  remember  that 
this  vile  operation,  through  narcotics, 
gambling,  corruption,  and  a  myriad  of 
other  evils,  is  degrading  and  destroying 
untold  thousands  of  citizens  who  could 
add  so  much  to  this  coiontry.  ThLs,  alone, 
should  be  reason  enough  for  us  to  act. 

A  select  House  committee  is  certainly 
not  a  cureall,  but  it  is  a  positive  step,  an 
all-important  step,  in  the  effort  we  must 
make  to  smash  organized  crime  in  the 
United  States. 

We  must  make  the  people  even  more 
aware  of  what  organized  crime  is  doing 
to  them  and  to  their  coimtry.  We  must 
make  them  more  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  enemy.  If  a  select  committee  does 
this  and  nothing  else,  it  will  have  served 
its  purpose. 
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To  say  that  the  time  has  come  to  be- 
gin this  battle  is  an  understatement. 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  must  begin  right  now 
smd  pray  that  we  are  not  already  too 

late. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  to  create  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  conduct  a  full 
investigation  and  study  of  all  aspects  of 
crime  in  this  country. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolution  33, 
which  is  identical  to  the  resolution  we 
are  considering  today.  I  give  House  Res- 
olution 17  my  full  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. By  passage  of  this  legislation  today, 
the  House  will  be  giving  renewed  recog- 
nition of  our  Government's  commitment 
to  combat  the  evils  of  crime. 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  These  principles  cannot 
survive  very  well  in  an  atmosphere  of 
violence  and  fear.  Until  the  grip  of  crime 
is  broken,  people  will  continue  to  be 
afraid  to  walk  the  streets  at  night,  afraid 
to  help  others  who  need  help  out  of  fear 
that  their  involvement  will  endsuiger 
their  own  lives. 

During  my  6  years  in  Congress,  I  have 
twice  been  the  victim  of  serious  crimes. 
The  first  time  I  was  attacked  outside  my 
Georgetown  home  while  trying  to  help 
a  lady  apparently  being  accosted.  The 
second  incident  took  place  right  in  my 
own  office  when  I  surprised  a  burglar  late 
at  night.  I  was  lucky  to  escape  with  only 
a  wound  in  the  arm. 

More  tragic  is  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred in  Georgetown  not  too  long  ago. 
Donald  C.  Schreiber,  a  fine  young  man 
of  great  promise,  went  to  the  aid  of  a 
man  who  appeared  to  be  in  distress.  The 
man  asked  him  to  help  him  home,  which 
he  did.  When  they  got  there,  the  man 
pulled  a  gun.  A  strxiggle  resulted,  and  in 
the  fight,  the  boy  was  killed.  It  was  a 
tragic,  pointless  death,  only  adding  to 
the  distrust  and  fear  which  has  grown 
up  in  our  cities.  It  is  this  crime  and  this 
fear  which  must  be  broken  if  America's 
cities  are  to  once  again  become  decent 
places  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  the  timing  of  this 
legislation  most  appropriate.  It  comes  on 
the  heels  of  President  Nixon's  plan  to 
combat  organized  crime  more  effectively, 
a  subject  which  the  select  committee  we 
propose  to  create  will  naturally  consider. 
The  select  committee  would  also  in- 
vestigate £md  recommend  ways  of  im- 
proving our  police  forces,  crime  detection 
methods,  administration  of  justice,  re- 
habilitation of  criminals,  and  programs 
for  increased  respect  for  the  law.  This 
last  point  is  important.  Until  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  the  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  the  people,  they  will 
never  be  able  to  fully  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  vote  for  House 
Resolution  17,  and  urge  its  inunediate 
passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully 
support  House  Resolution  17,  to  create  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  to  inves- 
tigate crime.  My  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  ,  is  again 
to  be  commended  for  his  untiring  efforts 
to  curtail  and  turn  back  the  spiraling 
crime  rate. 


The  basis  of  this  legislation  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  House  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  I  feel  that  this  meas- 
ure should  be  strongly  supported  again 
this  year.  Clearly,  the  need  for  a  con- 
certed probe  into  the  crime  problem  in 
the  UrUted  States  is  just  as  serious  now 
as  it  was  when  we  acted  before. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  (jrovernment's  effort  against 
organized  crime.  The  subcommittee  has 
oversight  jurisdiction  over  many  of  the 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  the  fight 
against  syndicated  crime,  and  we  have 
conducted  a  continuing  study  of  their 
organizational  effectiveness. 

Our  study  has  focused  on  the  prolifer- 
ation among  some  three  dozen  Federal 
investigative  and  administrative  agen- 
cies of  responsibility  for  the  fight  against 
organized  crime. 

In  a  report,  "The  Federal  Effort 
Against  Organized  Crime:  Report  of 
Agency  Operations,"  House  Report  No. 
1574,  90th  Congress,  second  session,  we 
concluded  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  borne  its  obligations  with  the 
constancy  and  force  that  its  role  in  the 
overall  battle  against  organized  crime 
demands.  For  one  thing,  the  overall  ef- 
fort that  was  needed  was  lacking. 

Last  week,  I  was  happy  to  say,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  organized 
crime,  agreed  that  greater  unity  of  effort 
is  needed.  The  President  centered  the 
Goverrunent's  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  directed  the  At- 
torney General  to  mount  the  Federal 
antiorganized  crime  offensive  and  to 
coordinate  the  Federal  effort  with  State 
and  local  efforts  where  possible.  That  has 
been  attempted  before,  but  I  believe  that 
all  of  the  agencies  that  can  contribute 
have  now  seen  the  light.  I  hope,  and  ex- 
pect, that  all  will  now  be  joined  in  the 
kind  of  massed  effort  that  the  subcom- 
mittee found  was  necessary  if  we  are  to 
prevail  over  that  enemy. 

As  the  executive  branch  responds  to 
our  recommendations,  to  unify  its  or- 
ganizational framewor^Tnthis  endeavor. 
Congress  should  also  seek  better  coordi- 
nation of  its  attack  on  crime.  We  have 
a  problem  in  Congress  in  effectively  deal- 
ing with  the  overaU  problem  of  crime, 
because  we  have  so  many  different  com- 
mittees, each  of  which  tends  to  consider 
only  parts  of  the  whole. 

The  legislation  we  are  now  consider- 
ing would  concentrate  what  we  might 
call  the  House  anticrime  drive  under  a 
bipartisan  seven-member  committee 
which  would  hold  hearings,  publish  re- 
ports, and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

By  taking  such  an  approach,  Congress 
can  probe  deeply  into  crime  problems, 
and  work  toward  the  kinds  of  solutions 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  need,  and 
demand.  The  Government's  fragmented 
efforts  to  date  undoubtedly  have  con- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  crime  continues 
to  plague  our  society.  The  kind  of  con- 
certed action  that  House  Resolution  17 
contemplates  raises  expectations  for  win- 
ning the  battle  to  again  make  our  streets 


and  neighborhoods  Aafe  for  law-abiding 
citizens. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  support 
this  measure  and  conunend  the  sponsors 
for  their  inspiring  leadership. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  for  his  per- 
severence  in  working  to  form  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  probe  into  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  America. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day does  more  than  demonstrate  the 
growing  national  awareness  of  the  crime 
problem.  It  offers  a  valuable  opportunity 
for  Congress  to  investigate  all  aspects  of 
crime  and  law  enforcement  and  to  rec- 
ommend appropriate  legislation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  the  President's 
recent  announcement  to  commence  an 
overall  attack  on  the  criminal  elements 
of  our  society,  this  is  a  most  fitting  mo- 
ment for  the  Congress  to  assume  more 
initiative  in  the  national  fight  against 

crime.  ,     ^._.    , 

The  committee  established  by  this  leg- 
islation would  be  empowered  to  delve 
deeply  into  all  elements  of  crime  in  this 
country,  including  the  preparation  and 
dissemination  of  statistics,  the  availabil- 
ity of  reciprocity  of  information  among 
law-enforcement  agencies:  the  effect  of 
crime  and  disturbances  in  the  metropol- 
itan urban  areas;  the  effect  of  crime  on 
the  commerce  of  the  Nation;  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  persons  con- 
victed of  crimes;  measures  for  the  re- 
duction, control,  or  prevention  of  crimes; 
and  measures  and  programs  promoting 
increased  respect  for  the  law.  We  must 
recognize  the  causes  and  seek  the  cures 

for  crime. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  have  ob- 
served a  mounting  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  their  constituencies  because  of  the 
rapidly  swelling  crime  rate.  People  are 
afraid;  they  are  nervous  and  they  are 
extremely  tense.  Mostly,  I  find,  however, 
that  they  are  confused.  The  nsmg  inci- 
dents of  campus  disorder;  the  wide  use 
of  drugs  by  our  young  people;  the  lack 
of  respect  for  our  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers and  the  depressing  disintegration  of 
former  accepted   social  mores  are   the 
factors  troubling  citizens  all  over  the 
country.  This  is  an  era  of  intense  ques- 
tioning The  confused  are  asking,  "What 
are  we  doing  wrong?"  People  everywhere 
are  groping  for  answers.  Our  concerned 
countrvmen  want  to  know  how  we  can 
resolve'  the  rift  that  is  plaguing  our  so- 
ciety and  sowing  dissension  among  its 
inhabitants.  ^     ^  j    • 

This  attitude  has  been  refiected  m 
Congress  in  recent  years  with  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  affecting  all  aspects 
of  crime— its  causes,  its  problems,  and  its 
prevention.  Social  welfare  measures  have 
complemented  the  congressional  drive 
for  law  enforcement  assistance  and  crime 
control  but  the  time  has  come  to  launch 
an  all  encompassing  campaign  on  the 
roots  of  our  troubles.  We  must  attain  a 
full  understanding  of  the  problems  m- 
volved  and  take  decisive  action  to  trans- 
form our  findings  into  positive  programs. 
Efforts  that  will  assist  all  segments  of  our 
society  are  what  is  needed  here.  We  can- 
not   concentrate    on    preventing    crime 
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without  a  genujne  commitment  to  de- 
stroying the  sodial  maladies  that  often 
cause  such  disn^ption. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  com- 
mittee will  be  tlie  catalyst  for  an  ambi- 
tious and  comptehenslve  program  deal- 
ing with  every  component  of  the  crime 
problem  in  this  country  and  with  this  in 
mind,  I  urge  msf  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  calling  fo^  passage  of  House  Reso- 
lution 17.  As  oie  of  the  cosponsors  of 
this  bill,  I  feel  impelled  to  point  to  the 
broad  support  accorded  this  legislation 
In  the  House.  It*  bipartisan  sponsorship 
represents  over  25  percent  of  the  mem- 
bership, certain^  indicative  of  the  im- 
portance and  concern  attributed  to  this 
volatile  issue. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meas- 
ure that  we  are  Considering  today — a  bill 
to  establish  a  select  committee  to  investi- 
gate all  aspects  jof  crime  in  the  United 
States — is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  domestic  legislation  this  Con- 
gress ^WIl  be  calBed  upon  to  enact. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  creat- 
ing such  a  comnittee  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  associated  with  the  able  and  distin- 
guished gentlemjan  from  Florida  iMr. 
Pepper)  as  a  cos0onsor  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution which  woi^d  create  it. 

I  would  like  t^  heartily  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  persistent 
leadership  on  behalf  of  this  resolution. 

I  think  everydne  will  agree  that  our 
basic  problem  is  this:  We  do  not  know 
how  to  control  crime.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  put  a  stop  to  the  steady,  dramatic 
rise  in  our  crime  rate.  We  do  not  know 
why  we  have  been  imsuccessful  in  re- 
forming those  who  have  committed 
crimes  and  in  discouraging  them  from  re- 
turning to  a  life  of  crime.  We  do  not 
know  why  our  police  departments  can- 
not attract  and  hold  qualified  young  men 
to  serve  as  law-eiforcement  officials.  We 
do  not  know  hoMr  to  effectively  revamp 
our  court  system  to  insure  speedy  trials. 
In  short,  as  a  former  attorney  general 
declared : 

Despite  all  the  statistics  we  have  gathered, 
we  Unow  so  damn  U  itle. 


The  legislation 
ing  today  is  vital 


1  which  we  are  conslder- 
If  we  are  to  get  to  the 
roots  of  the  crim(!  problem  and  come  up 
with  meaningful  solutions. 

I  concur  fully  With  President  Nixon's 
recent  decision  t<)  launch  a  long-range 
Presidential-level,  attack  on  organized 
crime,  but  it  is  ialso  essentitil  for  the 
representatives  oft  the  American  people — 
the  Congress— to  itake  a  direct  initiative 
in  the  war  on  crime,  and  I  believe  the 
creation  of  this  special  committee  is  the 
necessary  first  st^  if  we  are  to  do  so. 

To  the  people  <>f  America,  crime  is  a 
vital  and  emotional  issue.  But  dwelling 
on  these  emotions  will  not  solve  our  prob- 
lems. Simple  slogans  such  as  "law  and 
order"  will  not  d<>.  We  need  hard  facts 
and  the  answers  to  some  down-to-earth 
questions  to  find  a  truly  adequate 
solution.  1 

The  familiar  !  statistics  on  rising 
crimes  have  been  Seriously  questioned  by 
experts  because  entirely  new  improved 
methods  of  gathering  the  figures  may 
seriously  exaggerate  the  size  of  the  in- 
crease in  crime. 


Therefore,  we  cannot  even  rely  entirely 
on  the  Information  we  now  have.  Con- 
gress must  develop  its  own  staff  capability 
to  verify  the  old  data  and  get  new  facts. 
Some  of  the  problems  this  committee 
must  explore  are — 

What  are  the  causes  of  crime?  What 
discourages  people  from  wanting  to  live 
within  the  rules  of  society?  Is  one  factor, 
for  instance,  that  laymen  find  the  laws 
make  too  little  common  sense  because  of 
technical  jargon,  out-moded  theories  and 
over-emphasis  on  irrelevant  issues? 

How  can  we  rehabilitate  people  In 
prison  so  we  won't  have  the  all-too-fre- 
quent criminal  repeater? 

What  new  rules  of  evidence  and  In- 
vestigative methods  would  enable  police 
to  lessen  their  tremendous  dependence  on 
confessions  and  guilty  pleas  to  obtain 
convictions,  and  avoid  Supreme  Court 
reversals? 

How  can  red  tape  be  cut  in  the  courts 
to  insure  speedy  trials  and  remedy  the 
whole  problem  of  releasing  accused  per- 
sons on  bail  ? 

Only  through  examination  of  hard- 
headed  queries  such  as  these,  can  we 
understand  and  control  this  incredibly 
complex  phenomenon  of  crime,  and  this 
committee  is  aimed  at  doing  just  that.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  re- 
soimdlng  approval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
July  of  last  year.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1,  creating  a  joint  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittee to  investigate  crime,  was  passed  by 
this  body.  Despite  strong  support  in  the 
other  body,  it  did  not  take  final  action 
on  that  resolution  before  adjournment, 
and  Congress  today  does  not  have  avail- 
able to  it  the  services  of  such  a  commit- 
tee. We  of  this  body  want  he  assisrtance 
and  advice  of  a  congressional  committee 
to  investigate  crime.  We  voted  almost 
unanimously  last  year  in  support  of  its 
establishment. 

It  is  with  firm  conviction,  therefore,  that 
I  rise  today  to  speak  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  17,  the  measure  now  on  the 
fioor.  House  Resolution  17  would  create  a 
bipartisan  select  committee  of  the  House 
to  investigate  crime.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  ,  who 
is  the  principal  architect  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  author  of  the  legislation  we 
passed  last  year,  for  his  untiring  efforts 
to   establish   this   much   needed   select 
committee.  I  deem  it  a  privilege  Indeed 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolution  17. 
Preliminary  FBI  figures  for  1968  show 
a  total  increase  of  17  percent  over  1967, 
with  a  19-percent  increase  in  the  crimes 
of  violence  and  a  17-percent  increase  in 
crimes  against  property.  Crime  increased 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  led  by  the 
Northeastern  States  which  registered  a 
sharp  upward  climb  of  21  percent.  The 
Western  States,  and   this  includes  my 
home  State  of  Hawaii,  were  close  behind, 
with  an  increase  of  18  percent.  Crime  in- 
creased in  all  types  of  conmiunities,  with 
the  suburbs  tying  the  large  core  cities  for 
first  place  with  an  increase  of  18  percent. 
If  these  statistics  soimd  almost  niunb- 
ingly  familiar,  it  is  no  accident.  Crime 
has  been  rising  steadily  during  this  dec- 
ade.  According  to   the   1967  edition  of 
the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  dur- 
ing the  8-year  period  1960  to  1967.  the 


volume  of  serious  crime  in  this  Nation 
rose  89  percent  and  the  rate  of  serious 
crimes  per  100,000  Inhabitants  rose  71 
percent. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts  on  crime.  It 
is  our  responsibility  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  act  quickly  and  effectively,  and 
not  simply  in  response  to  directives  from 
the  White  House.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
in  order  to  do  so  we  need  the  expert  and 
informed  assistance  of  a  bipartisan  in- 
vestigative committee. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  has  so  eloquently 
stated,  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
which  House  Resolution  17  would  create 
would  be  to  make  an  intensive  study  of 
all  aspects  of  crime  in  this  country,  to 
report  its  findings  the  House  as  soon  as 
possible  during  the  present  Congress, 
and  to  make  any  recommendations 
which  it  deems  advisable.  The  commit- 
tee would  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  any  of  the  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  which  now 
have  jurisdiction  over  legislation  relating 
to  different  aspects  of  crime  control. 
However,  it  could  serve  as  a  much-need- 
ed clearinghouse  for  information  on  such 
matters  as  legislation  Introduced  in  the 
area,  hearings,  and  relevant  studies  un- 
derway in  the  executive  branch. 

As  we  are  Increasingly  coming  to  real- 
ize, crime  in  the  1960's  is  as  complex  as 
it  is  pervasive.  We  need  to  understand  it 
better,  specifically  in  the  context  of  what 
Congress  could  do  and  should  do  in  the 
form  of  Federal  legislation.  This  is  Indeed 
a  new  legislative  area,  and  to  date  we 
have  tended  to  let  the  executive  branch 
take  the  initiative.  I  believe  that  the 
formation  of  a  select  House  committee  to 
investigate  crime  would  be  a  first  and 
important  step  in  the  direction  of  new 
legislative  Initiative  in  coping  with  the 
horrendous  increase  in  the  crime  rate  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  17  de- 
serves our  unanimous  support. 

Mr.  GAIilPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
pending  before  this  body.  The  rate  of 
crime  and  Its  Influence  on  our  lives  is  in- 
creasing with  each  passing  day. 

Crime  Is  on  the  rise  In  the  streets,  on 
the  college  campuses.  In  business  and 
governmental  activities,  and  In  the  mili- 
tary. In  short,  we  are  feeling  the  impact 
of  criminal  activity  in  virtually  every 
sphere  of  human  endeavor. 

The  select  committee  here  proposed 
will  certainly  not  discover  all  of  the  an- 
swers to  the  problem  of  crime  which  con- 
fronts us.  But  it  can  provide  the  inval- 
uable service  of  bringing  to  bear  on  the 
problem  the  most  capable  minds  In  the 
Nation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that 
this  proposal  be  promptly  passed,  that 
the  Members  be  designated  at  your  ear- 
liest opportunity,  and  that  the  committee 
set  about  this  most  Important  task  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  dare  not  wait  too 
long  to  begin  a  coordinated  and  con- 
certed assault  on  crime  and  Its  perpe- 
trators. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution  to  create  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  to  in- 
vestigate crime,  I  urge  its  speedy  passage. 
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I  also  want  to  offer  my  wannest  con- 
gratulations to  the  author  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper),  who  has  labored  for  many 
months  to  achieve  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion. His  efforts  deserve  the  recognition 
and  applause  of  everyone  concerned  with 
the  mounting  problem  of  crime  in  our 
Nation. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  this  resolution 
is  not  designed  to  establish  a  preemp- 
tive Federal  responsibility  for  crime  con- 
trol, but  rather  to  expand  the  capabili- 
ties of  all  public  bodies  to  deal  with  what 
has  become  a  crisis  for  the  entire  Nation. 
Primary  responsibility  for  controlling 
crime  must  continue  to  rest  with  the 
States  and  local  governments.  But  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  if  crime 
in  our  society  is  to  be  brought  under  ef- 
fective control,  the  Congress  must  act  to 
assist  the  States  and  communities. 

More  than  3  million  serious  crimes 
are  committed  each  year  in  our  coun- 
try. The  crime  rate  Is  Increasing  at  more 
than  six  times  our  population.  Today 
alone,  a  murder  Is  being  committed 
somewhere  In  the  United  States  every 
hour;  an  aggravated  assault  every  2V2 
minutes;  and  a  burglary  every  27  sec- 
onds. This  Is  intolerable  and  It  must  be 
stopped. 

The  select  committee  established  by 
the  resolution  before  us  today  would  en- 
able this  House  to  make  a  continuing 
Investigation  of  all  aspects  of  crime  and 
the  resources  available  to  control  it.  I  am 
convinced  that  enactment  of  this  reso- 
lution will  hasten  the  day  when  crime 
can  be  brought  vmder  effective  control 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  17,  a  bill  to 
create  a  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 

Such  a  committee  Is  much  needed  and 
long  overdue.  The  problem  of  crime  in 
America  today  is  the  single  most  pressing 
issue  facing  us. 

The  roots  of  crime  are  not  growing 
only  in  the  shadows  of  our  society.  Or- 
ganized crime  has  taken  root  In  the 
legitimate  business  and  Indxistry  of  our 
Nation. 

The  alarming  rise  in  crime  statistics 
give  every  Indication  that  crime  is  con- 
tinuing to  climb  and  will  continue  if  the 
Congress,  in  conjunction  with  local  and 
State  law-enforcement  agencies  does  not 
give  the  solution  of  the  crime  problem  a 
very  high  priority. 

I  hope  that  through  the  creation  of  a 
special  select  committee,  the  Congress 
can  spotlight,  with  a  very  bright  beam, 
the  entire  crime  picture  in  America,  and 
can  help  recommend  solutions. 

I  might  add  that  I  think  It  appropriate 
that  we  are  considering  this  bill  today, 
on  Law  Day.  I  feel  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  give  the  American  public  an 
indication  that  we  intend  to  do  some- 
thin?  about  crime  In  America. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote 
aga'nst  this  resolution  today.  It  Is  a 
temptation  to  vote  to  create  another  com- 
mittee to  combat  crime,  and  obviously  I 
agree  with  the  objectives  and  good  faith 
of  the  resolution.  I  do  not  agree,  however, 
that  the  creation  of  another  committee 
Is  essential  to  the  securing  of  that  ob- 


jective. We  already  have  standing  com- 
mittees with  authority  and  the  duty  to 
perform  these  same  general  functions. 
We  have  administrative  agencies  and 
Cabinet  departments  already  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  Inquiry 
Into  the  subject  matter  of  the  resolution. 
I  favor  allowing  existing  agencies  to 
discharge  these  responsibilities  without 
competing  with  newly  created  commit- 
tees in  the  performance  of  their  jobs. 
If  existing  committees  and  agencies  are 
not  performing  adequately,  then  let's  do 
what  is  necessary  to  Insure  that  they 
Improve  their  performance. 

Problems  are  not  solved  by  the  crea- 
tion of  new  committees  when  there  are 
existing  committees  and  agencies  already 
established  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
real  sense  of  urgency  that  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  17,  to 
create  a  select  committee  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  of  all  aspects  of 
crime  in  the  United  States.  I  am  happy 
indeed  to  have  the  privilege  of  cospon- 
soring  this  bin  with  my  distinguished 
and  highly  able  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper).  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida  deserves  much  credit 
in  leading  the  campaign  to  see  this  com- 
mittee formed.  I  am  indeed  hopeful  that 
he  will  be  made  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  when  it  is  created. 

Mr.  Speaker,  crime  Is  rampant  In 
many  parts  of  our  beloved  country.  In 
many  Instances  we  know  what  causes 
and  breeds  crime,  poverty,  and  want.  In 
many  other  areas  we  do  not  know  its 
cause.  I  realize  the  first  thing  people 
want  to  do  when  presented  with  a  prob- 
lem is  to  study  it.  We  all  know  that 
what  is  needed  is  action.  However,  since 
so  many  people  are  going  in  so  many 
action  directions.  I  think  It  Is  very  wise 
for  the  Congress  to  take  a  look  at  all 
of  these  programs  and  above  all  study 
the  various  aspects  of  crime  to  see  if 
the  remedies  we  now  have  fit  the  ssTnp- 
toms  and  causes  of  crime. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passage  today  of  House 
Resolution  17  to  create  a  House  com- 
mittee on  crime  is  an  important  and 
significant  step  toward  bringing  the 
rampantly  increasing  crime  rate  in  this 
coimtry  under  control.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
vail over  these  disturbing  trends  in 
crime  we  must  coordinate  our  efforts  and 
examine  the  problems  from  every  pos- 
sible angle,  in  order  to  reach  the  fullest 
possible  understanding  of  the  causes,  ef- 
fects, and  ramifications  of  crime  in  our 
society. 

The  shocking  fact  that,  according  to 
the  FBI,  serious  crime  rose  a  full  90  per- 
cent between  1960  and  1967  is  proof 
enough  that  critical  attention  is  war- 
ranted in  this  area.  While  It  Is  vital  that 
our  law  enforcement  efforts  remain  a 
center  of  attention,  we  must  also  work 
to  better  understand  the  psychological 
and  motivational  aspects  of  crime  so 
that  we  may  move  effectively  toward 
strangling  the  sources  which  breed  crim- 
inal and  lawless  behavior. 

As  chairman  of  the  Census  and  Sta- 
tistics Subcommittee  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Conmilttee,  I  am 
most  concerned  about  crime  statistics 


and  what  we  can  do  to  devise  a  more 
comprehensive  method  of  statistical  tab- 
ulation, in  order  to  use  the  information 
as  a  weapon  to  combat  the  rising  U.S. 
crime  rate.  Accordingly,  our  subcommit- 
tee win  be  investigating  the  possibUlty 
of  creating  a  National  Crime  Statistics 
Center  which  would  serve  as  a  compre- 
hensive Information  bank  to  all  branches 
of  Government,  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, students,  and  investigators  of  crim- 
inal behavior,  as  well  as  other  groups 
concerned  with  the  understanding  and 
prevention  of  crime.  We  wUl  pursue  a 
thorough  study  of  this  proposal;  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  demands  no 

l6SS 

The  greatest  tragedy  of  crime  In 
America  Is  the  fact  that  so  much  of  it 
is  committed  by  our  young  people — as 
much  as  25  percent  of  an  serious  crimes. 
If  the  work  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Crime  can  help  us  to  reach  these  young- 
sters before  the  tragedy  of  criminal  be- 
havior becomes  their  way  of  life,  then 
our  efforts  will  not  have  been  in  vain 
and  perhaps  we  may  witness  a  reverse 
in  the  dangerous  tide  of  increasing  crime 
in  this  Nation.  I  am  proud  to  have  sup- 
ported this  legislation  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  results  wUl  be  positive  and 
encouraging. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  the  enactment  of  House 
Resolution  17,  creating  a  Select  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  Crime.  As  cosporisor 
of  the  resolution,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
matter  is  now  before  the  House.  It  de- 
serves the  fuU  support  the  comparable 
resolution  received  last  session  which  we 
approved  by  a  319  to  12  vote. 

The  creation  of  the  select  committee 
is  not  some  congressional  whim  or  fancy. 
It  reflects  our  deep  and  genuine  concern 
over  the  growing  menace  of  crime,  a  na- 
tional problem  of  great  urgency.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice 
clearly  recognized  the  need  for  such  a 
committee,  stating: 

The  creation  of  such  a  committee  would 
place  the  prestige  of  the  U.S.  Congress  behind 
the  proposition  that  organized  crime  Is  a  na- 
tional problem  of  the  highest  priority. 

These  are  not  idle  words.  A  cursory 
review  of  crime  statistics,  indicates  that 
the  crime  rate  in  this  country  continues 
to  rise  at  an  alarming  rate.  We  must 
focus  on  ways  to  curb  the  crime  rate  and 
to  identify  and  eliminate  the  causes  of 
crime.  These  are  not  easy  tasks  and  re- 
quire concerted  effort.  The  select  com- 
mittee affords  that  opportunity  and  de- 
mands our  strongest  support. 

It  is  clearly  recognized  that  crime  con- 
trol and  law  enforcement  is  basicaUy  a 
local  responslbUlty.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  assist  these  local 
efforts  in  conformance  with  our  con- 
stitutional dictates.  HlstoricaUy  speak- 
ing, there  has  been  untU  very  recently 
little  sustained  concern  or  institutional- 
ized basis  In  the  Investigation  and  prose- 
cution of  organized  crime.  It  has  been 
sporadic  with  occasional  public  forays. 
What  is  required  Is  a  rational,  well-orga- 
nized approach.  The  select  committee 
can  provide  a  framework  in  which  to 
develop  a  soUd  understanding  of  the 
problem  we  face. 
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Congress  hjas  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  growing  problem  of  crime.  The  na- 
ture of  crime  Is  multlf  aceted  and  requires 
a  variety  of  approaches.  Social  ills 
spawning  crtne  must  be  solved;  ex- 
panded and  improved  law  enforcement 
techniques  are  needed :  improve  rehabili- 
tation, court  procedure  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency controls  are  essential.  We  have 
been  working  on  these,  but  on  a  piece- 
meal basis.  A  comprehensive  strategy 
evolving  from  a  total  assessment  of  crime 
in  a  modem  Industrial  society  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  going  to  be  successful.  The 
select  committee  is  clearly  the  vehicle  to 
utilize. 

It  would  taake  continuing  investiga- 
tions and  stu^lies  of  all  aspects  of  crime 
in  the  United  States,  including:  First, 
its  elements,  pauses,  Euid  extent;  second, 
the  preparati<)n,  collection,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  statistics  thereon,  and  the 
availability  of  reciprocity  of  information 
.  amqng  law-enforcement  agencies,  Ped- 
_erai^tate,  and  local,  including  the  ex- 
change of  infbrmatlon  with  foreign  na- 
tions :  third,  t|ie  adeqiiacy  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  thi  administration  of  justice, 
including  the]  constitutional  Issues  per- 
taining therato;  fourth,  the  effect  of 
crime  and  disturbance  in  the  metropoli- 
tan areas;  fl|th,  the  effect,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  crime  on  the  commerce  of 
the  Nation:  sixth,  the  treatment  amd 
rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of 
crimes:  seventh,  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  I  first,  detection  of  crime; 
second,  law  *iforcement,  including  In- 
creased coopci-atlon  among  the  agencies 
thereof;  and,  ihird,  the  administration  of 
justice;  and  pinth,  measures  and  pro- 
grams for  increased  respect  for  the  law. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida for  his  leadership  in  this  legislation. 
It  is  a  credit  to  his  foresight  and  vision 
that  we  havel  this  bill  before  us.  I  am 
glad  to  joinhlm  in  urging  its  approval. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Holuse  Resolution  17  to  create 
a  committee  of  seven  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  conduct  a  full  and 
continuing  investigation  and  study  of 
all  aspects  of  crime  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  cosponsor  of 
identical  legislation  in  House  Resolution 
122. 

It  is  clear  that  Increasing  sums  of 
money  are  going  to  be  poured  into  the 
battle  against  crime  on  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  Government's 
commitment  is  running  in  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

I  strongly  ffcel  that  there  should  be  a 
select  committee  to  observe  the  effects 
of  these  expenditures,  to  suggest  im- 
provements ill  the  crime  control  effort, 
and  to  have  liecommendations  available 
to  the  Congre^. 

The  proble^i  of  crime  on  the  street 
continues  to  grow.  The  extent  of  crim- 
inal element  Influence  in  State  capitals 
and  local  governments  appears  to  be 
spreading.  Thfe  need  for  the  clear  and 
probing  searphlight  of  congressional 
oversight  intoj  these  problems  is  uncon- 
testable. 

To  implement  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  ojf  1968,  my  State  of  Ohio 
has  formed  14  regional  districts  to  de- 
velop regional  anticrime  plans.  Each  of 


these  districts  has  been  given  $5,000  in 
planning  money  and  an  additional  per- 
centage based  on  population.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  its 
county  with  a  total  of  2  million  people — 
or  20  percent  of  the  State's  population — 
has  been  grouped  with  six  other  coun- 
ties to  form  a  district  having  a  total 
population  of  2.7  million.  Needless  to 
say,  most  of  the  other  districts  have  few 
people.  Each  of  these  rural  districts  is 
receiving  at  least  $5,000  of  planning 
assistance. 

The  Justice  Department  informs  me 
that  Ohio  is  expected  to  submit  its  com- 
prehensive plan  in  the  next  several  weeks 
and  be  eligible  for  $1,284,265  in  action 
money  to  implement  its  plan.  This 
money  will  go  to  the  State  anticrime 
agency  and  at  least  75  percent  of  it 
must  pass  on  to  regional  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Frankly.  I  am  not  sure  I  trust 
the  State  with  a  quarter  of  the  pie — 
and  if  the  remaining  75  percent  is  dis- 
tributed the  same  way  the  planning  re- 
gions were  set  up,  the  Federal  Crovem- 
ment  will  be  wasting  its  investment. 

A  congressional  committee  is  needed 
to  review  cases  such  as  this.  It  is  clear 
that  individual  Congressmen  will  have 
a  very  difflcult  time  keeping  track  of  the 
State  anticrime  plans  and  moneys.  My 
office  was  informed  this  morning  by  of- 
ficials at  the  Justice  Department  that 
it  is  not  yet  clear  how  much  of  Ohio's 
comprehensive  plan  will  be  open  to  the 
public — that  is,  you  and  I.  Only  with 
the  force  of  a  committee  will  we  in  the 
Congress  be  able  to  keep  tabs  on  the 
way  we  are  spending  money  in  this  most 
vital  area  of  national  concern. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  during  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  resolution  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  St. 
Once)  .  The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  345,  nays  18,  not  voting  69, 
as  follows : 

[RoUNo.  53) 
TEAS— 346 


Adair 

Bennett 

Brown.  Mich. 

Adams 

Betta 

Brown,  Ohio 

Addabbo 

Beviii 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Albert 

Blaggl 

Buchanan 

Anderson, 

Blester 

Burke.  Pla. 

cmif. 

Blngbam 

Burke,  Kfaas. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Blacltburn 

Burleson,  Tez 

Anderaon, 

Blanton 

BurUson.  Mo. 

Tenn. 

Blatnlk 

Burton,  Calif. 

BOggB 

Burton,  Utah 

Andrews, 

Boland 

Bush 

N.  Dak. 

Bow 

Button 

Annunzio 

Brademaa 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Arends 

Brasco 

CabeU 

Ash  brook 

Bray 

Caflery 

Aspinall 

Brlnkley 

Camp 

Ayree 

Brock 

Carter 

Baring 

Brooks 

Casey 

B«all.  Md. 

Broomfleld 

Cederberg 

Belcher 

Brotzman 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
ClawBon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
DaiUels.  N  J. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Olngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
BUberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Bshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Bvlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
PasceU 
Felghan 
Plndley 

nsb 

Plsher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WiUlam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

FreUngbuysen 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Fiiqua 
Oalifianakls 
Oallagber 
Oaydos 
Oettya 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Onffln 
Orlfflths 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hali>em 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Maae. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 


Hicks 


Boiling 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Plynt 
Gross 


HoTlfleld 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyroe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Liong,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCiUloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McPall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
Math  las 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskUl 
Michel 
Mlkva 
MlUer,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mlzell 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Uyera 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Plmie 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

PoUock 

NAYS— 18 

HaU 

Kyi 

Uoyd 

McCloskey 

Rarlck 

Roblson 


Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Elallsback 

RandaU 

Reea 

Reld,  ni. 

ReuBs 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Elodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor    _ 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

WlUiams 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Tates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Scherle 

Schneebell 

Teague,  Calif. 

Utt 

Wiggins 

Wold 
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Abbltt 

Foreman 

Morton 

Abemetby 

Frey 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Alexander 

Prledel 

Nelsen 

Ashley 

Pulton.  Pa. 

NIchoto 

Barrett 

Garmata 

O'NeUl.MaM. 

Bates 

Olalmo 

Bell,  Calif. 

Grover 

Pike 

Berry 

Hays 

PoweU 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hubert 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Jacobs 

ReUel 

OahUl 

Klrwan 

Rhode* 

Carey 

Kluczynskl 

Rivers 

Clay 

Landgrebe 

Ron«in 

Conable 

Leggett 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Oonyers 

Lennon 

Roetenkowskl 

Cowger 

Long.  La. 

Rumsfeld 

Cramer 

MacGregor 

Scbeuer 

Dawson 

Mallllard 

Slsk 

de  la  Garza 

Mann 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dickinson 

Miller,  Calif. 

Tunnej 

Dowdy 

Mlze 

Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards.  La. 

MoUohan 

Wydler 

Flowers 

Montgomery 

Yoimg 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  MassacbxuettB  with  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mali- 
Hard. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Porenum. 

Mr.  Prledel  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Callfomla  with  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Reld 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Callfomla  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Io«a  with  Mr.  Hays. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  TO  CONDUCT 
INVBSTIGA'nON  AND  STUDY  OF 
CRIME  IN  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  17,  91st  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  select  committee  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  all  aspects  of 
crime  in  the  United  States  the  following 
Members  of  the  House:  Mr.  Pepper, 
chairman;  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Waldie,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Wiggins,  and 
Mr.  Denney. 


LBQISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
WEEK  OP  MAY  5 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  no  further  busi- 
ness for  this  week. 

The  business  for  next  week  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day,  but 
there  are  no  bills  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. 

There  are  five  suspensions: 

H  Jl.  6269,  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina; 

S.  1081,  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  honor  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Winston  Churchill  Memorial  and  Li- 
brary; 

H.R.  7215,  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  diplomatic  cou- 
rier service; 

H.R.  8188,  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  foimding  of  the  city 
of  Wichita,  Kans;  and 

H.R.  8648,  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fisheries  Society. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  bsdance  of  the 
week: 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day. 

Also  we  will  have  H.R.  5554,  to  provide 
a  special  milk  program  for  children,  with 
an  open  rvle  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement  is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  reinsert  in  the  Record  a  list  of  11  bills 
previously  listed  which  were  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  which  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  had  originally 
planned  to  bring  up  this  week.  As  pre- 
viously annoimced,  it  is  expected  these 
bills  will  be  brought  up  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  is  as  follows: 
Bills  Reported  Unanimously  by  the 

COMMITTEK    ON    WaYS    AND    MlANS 

H.R.  9951,  to  provide  for  the  collection  of 
the  Federal  imemployment  tax  in  quarterly 
installments,  etc. 

H.R.  2718,  extending  for  additional  tempo- 
rary period  siispenslon  of  duties  on  certain 
classifications  of  silk  yam. 

H.R.  4229,  continuing  for  temporary  period 
suspension  of  duty  on  heptanolc  acid. 

HJi.  4239,  amending  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  so  as  to  prevent  payment  of 
multiple  customs  duties  by  U.S.  owners  of 


racehorses  purchased  outside  the  United 
States. 

HJl.  5833,  continuing  to  June  30,  1972,  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  copy- 
ing shoe  lathes. 

H.R.  7311,  amending  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  that  the  rate 
of  duty  on  parts  of  stethoscopes  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  rate  on  stethoscopes. 

H.R.  8644,  making  permanent  the  existing 
temporary  suspension  of  duty  on  crude  chic- 
ory roots. 

H.R.  10015,  extending  to  July  16,  1971,  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes  for  use  In 
producing  aluminum. 

H.R.  10016,  continuing  until  the  close  of 
June  30.  1971.  the  existing  suspension  of  du- 
ties for  metal  scrap. 

HH.  10107,  continuing  for  a  temporary 
period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
certain  Istle. 

HJl.  8654,  to  provide  combat  pay  Income 
tax  treatment  for  the  crew  of  the  U.S.8. 
Pueblo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  if  there 
is  any  plan  to  bring  up  in  the  near  future 
the  bill  that  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  calendar  yesterday,  the  retirement 
bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is  no  plan  to  bring 
it  up  next  week,  I  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  week  following? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  will  make  up  the 
program  for  the  following  week  after  we 
see  the  entire  schedule  of  eligible  bills  at 
the  end  of  next  week.  That  is  as  far  as 
I  can  go  at  this  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY  5.   1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON  WED- 
NESDAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednseday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONDEMNING  STUDENT  VIOLENCE 
AND  INEQUrriES  IN  OUR  SOCI- 
ETY THAT  CAUSE  IT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  issue 
facing  the  community  since  I  have  en- 
tered   public    life    is    as    complex    and 
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troublesome  as  the  current  student  crisis. 
Despite  the  stifldent  comments  support- 
ing and  condeaining  SDS  and  the  Afro- 
American  stud^ts  and  their  allies,  there 
is  no  simple  orj  short  analysis  that  satis- 
fies the  situation.  Instead,  all  mixed  up, 
are  political,  Educational,  generational, 
sexual,  and  pejfchologlcal  elements. 

I  am  proud  of  this  generation  of 
youth — the  troublesome  ones  sis  well  as 
the  quiet  ones! They  have  grown  up  un- 
der a  nuclear  cloud,  and  they  have  shown 
a  healthy  outrajge  at  the  mistakes  of  their 
elders.  It  is  we.j  after  all.  who  have  failed 
to  solve  the  problems  of  poverty  suid 
racism  and  wa|.  Students  sense  the  need 
to  do  something  drastic  about  these  is- 
sues and  to  renew  our  society,  and  they 
are  not  afraid!  For  this  they  have  my 
admiration. 

It  is  also  tfue  that  the  universities 
have  often  be^n  insensitive  and  phleg- 
matic and  undemocratic.  Everyone  who 
has  followed  tlje  disturbances  at  Colum- 
bia, Harvard,  pnd  Cornell,  to  mention 
only  the  most  nptorious,  must  realize  that 
college  administrators  have  sometimes 
refused  legiti^iate  student  demands, 
failed  to  give  students  and  even  facul- 
ties a  voice  in  fxmning  their  affairs,  and 
opened  the  doer  to  police  violence. 

Despite  this.!  I  want  to  condemn  un- 
equivocally tha  disease  of  violence  that 
plagues  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  It 
is  a  disease  thatt.  threatens  to  afflict  all  of 
us.  Legitimate  jdemands  for  change  will 
not  be  satisfied  by  capitulating  to  white 
radicals  and  bjack  militants  on  campus 
or  anywhere  elie. 

Whatever  guilt  we  share,  it  should  not 
prevent  us  fro^  protecting  our  institu- 
tions from  those  who  would  destroy 
rather  than  redeem  them.  Whatever 
change  we  seeki  it  cannot  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  civil  liberties  and  civil  order. 
In  short,  I  despair  of  those  who  condone 
violence  so  long  as  the  goals  of  the  mob 
seem  worthy.   T 

I  think  the  forcible  seizure  of  build- 
ings, the  assault  of  administrators,  and 
the  destruction  and  pirating  of  flies  are 
criminal  acts  ^nd  should  be  treated  as 
such.  If  criminal  charges  are  not  war- 
ranted, academjic  ofiBcials  should  suspend 
or  expel  student  offenders  under  proced- 
ures insuring  d^ie  process. 

But  I  oppose  Federal  legislation  that 
would  withhold  Federal  loans  or  scholar- 
ships to  students  involved  in  campus  dis- 
orders. Those  who  have  always  feared 
the  assertion  of  Federal  power  in  edu- 
cation now  seein  bent  on  using  it  in  a 
punitive  manner.  Such  legislation  would 
mean  that  the!  rich  could  demonstrate 
but  the  poor  cjould  not.  Students  must 
be  held  responsible  for  their  conduct — 
but  the  FederalJGrovemment  has  no  busi- 
ness using  its  funds  to  play  schoolmas- 
ter. 1 

But  most  important,  we  must  do  more 
than  express  our  outrage  at  the  use  of 
violence ;  we  miist  be  equally  outraged  by 
the  conditions  that  breed  violence.  Our 
authority  to  cc^ndemn  violence  rests  on 
the  assumptiori  that  we  are  willing  to 
renew  our  society  and  its  institutions 
without  the  prqd  of  violence. 


STUDENTS  HtLP  IN  FIREFIGHTING 

(Mr.  PDQuX   asked   and  was  given 
permission  to  iiddress  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
and  time  when  we  hear  so  much  about 
disruption  on  our  college  campuses,  it  Is 
refreshing  to  learn  of  the  attitude  of 
the  student  body  at  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity in  Tallahassee  when  the  adminis- 
tration building  suffered  serious  damage 
from  flre  last  Simday. 

Hundreds  of  students  formed  a  chain 
to  save  priceless  records  and  equipment 
as  flre  raged  in  the  fourth  floor  of  West- 
cott  Hall. 

At  considerable  personal  risk  these 
students  saw  what  needed  to  be  done  and 
did  it  A  few  started  into  the  burning 
building  and  others  followed  until  the 
number  helping  was  in  the  hundreds. 
Heavy  filing  cabinets,  typewriters,  sort- 
ing machines,  adding  machines,  key- 
punch machines,  computer  consoles, 
desks,  chairs,  books,  radios,  drawers  full 
of  paper,  and  hundreds  of  cans  of  com- 
puter tape. 

These  students  were  concerned  and 
they  moved  in  swiftly  to  help. 

As  in  most  other  areas  of  life,  we  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  being  critical  of 
disturbances  by  the  minority  without 
ever  taking  time  to  say  something  about 
the  vast  majority. 

That  majority  or  the  average  college 
student  is  the  best  prepared,  most  in- 
terested, and  most  dedicated  student  in 
the  history  of  education.  At  Florida  State 
last  Sunday  it  was  the  majority  that 
spoke. 

Have  no  fear  for  the  future.  We  have 
great  leadership  coming.  It  is  not  those 
bent  on  destruction  that  can  build  a 
better  tomorrow.  It  will  be  yoimg  men 
and  women  like  those  who  were  in  the 
line  at  Westcott  Hall  who  will  lead 
tomorrow. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  a 
news  report  from  the  Tallahassee  Demo- 
crat of  Monday,  April  28,  1969.  which 
points  out  the  actions  of  these  fine 
students : 

Students  Help  In  Fire  Pichtino 

Hundreds  of  students  formed  human 
chains  Sunday  afternoon  to  save  priceless 
records  and  piles  of  equipment  In  PSU's  ad- 
ministration building,  before  fire  swept  the 
top  floors. 

When  the  flre  brolce  out.  several  students 
said.  "We'd  be  better  off  If  the  records 
burned." 

But  minutes  later,  they  were  part  of  the 
chain,  moving  into  the  smoke-filled  halls  of 
Westcott,  risking  a  possible  cave-In  from  the 
flre  above. 

"A  couple  of  i>eopIe  started  going  in." 
Brewster  Banks.  19,  of  Tampa  said,  "and 
then  everybody  said  we'd  go  In  and  help." 

They  hauled  out  heavy  filing  cabinets, 
typewriters,  sorting  machines,  adding  ma- 
chines, keypunch  machines,  computer  con- 
soles, desks,  chairs,  books,  radios,  drawers  full 
of  paper  and  hundreds  of  cans  of  computer 
tape. 

The  sounds  of  "1,  2.  3"  filled  the  air  by 
male  and  female  students  alike  as  that  heavy 
equipment  was  stashed  into  trucks  and  vans 
to  get  it  away  from  the  building. 

"We  can't  Ifeep  them  out."  said  an  exas- 
I)erated  fireman. 

"I  was  very  impressed  with  the  attitude  of 
the  entire  student  t)ody  .  .  .  they  were  very 
concerned  and  helped  us  in  every  way."  com- 
mented Plre  Chief  Earl  Levy. 

Levy  commended  the  volunteers  who  trun- 
dled heavy  cabinets  and  other  furniture  from 
the   blazing   building,   and   helped   firemen 


with  the  thick  water  hoses.  "It's  man  killing 
work  they  did,  and  I'm  proud  of  them." 

There  was  even  a  coffee  table,  with  the 
percolator  coffee  and  sugar,  but  the  cream 
got  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

About  3,000  other  students  crowded  around 
Westcott,  some  perched  on  top  of  the  arch- 
way gate  in  front  of  the  building  and  others 
Just  standing  behind  the  streams  of  water 
flowing  down  Westcott  Drive. 

The  human  chain  could  be  called  one  of 
the  most  diversified  groups  ever — composed 
of  hippies,  fraternity  men,  coeds  in  mini- 
skirts, dresses,  slacks,  bikinis  and  their  hair 
in  rollers.  Junior  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents, undergraduates,  graduate  and  law 
students  alike. 

Several  students  pointed  out  minlskirted 
Merlin  Mowry.  a  student  assistant  in  the 
Registrar's  office  who  dashed  Into  the  smoke- 
flUed  building  to  open  a  vault  containing 
vital  student  records. 

The  Miami  sophomore  said  as  far  as  she 
knew  there  was  no  one  else  available  to  open 
the  vault.  "You  don't  think  about  It."  she 
said  later.  "Everyone  was  in  there." 

One  student  got  a  big  cheer  from  the 
crowd  when  he  marched  out  the  front  door 
with  a  four-foot  p>otted  plant. 

One  coed,  who  apparently  worked  in  one 
of  the  administrative  offices,  saw  a  friend  as 
she  walked  out  of  the  building.  "It  looks 
like  we've  got  a  helluva  remodeling  Job  to 
do,"  she  remarked. 

A  sweating  fireman  perched  in  a  cubicle- 
like tower  rising  from  the  attic  of  the  build- 
ing drew  praises  from  onlookers.  "That's  the 
guy  that  deserves  credit,"  they  said. 

Students  at  PSU.  like  most  universities, 
say  from  time  to  time  they  wish  the  "Ad- 
ministration Building"  would  burn  down. 
But  tears  rather  than  Jeers  characterized  the 
group  yesterday. 

"This  is  the  saddest  thing  I've  seen  in  a 
long  time."  said  sophomore  Jim  Hooker  from 
Ocala.  This  is  the  most  important  building 
on  campus. 

Acting  FSU  president  J.  Stanley  Marshall, 
clad  in  Bermuda  shorts  and  a  polo  shirt,  said 
"the  students  were  magnlflcent,  simply 
great." 

Gov.  Claude  Kirk  made  the  scene,  hand  in 
hand  with  two  little  girls,  but  FSU  security 
officers,  stretching  a  rope  along  the  outer 
boundaries  of  Westcott  Drive,  ushered  him 
t>ehind  it  Just  like  anyone  else. 

"This  is  the  real  student  body."  Kirk  said, 
as  he  watched  the  human  chains  at  work. 

PSU  security  and  city  police  didn't  seem 
to  care  who  you  were  or  what  business  you 
had  there. 

City  Police  armed  with  rifles  were  stationed 
at  Park  and  Macomb  Streets,  W.  College  and 
South  Macomb,  and  W.  Park  and  Copeland 
and  would  let  no  one  by. 

But  everyone  wasn't  so  concerned  about 
the  60-year-old  building  coming  down. 

Two  elderly  ladies  didnt  move  from  their 
front  porch  three  blocks  away. 

Students  in  The  Mecca,  a  cafe  across  the 
street  from  Westcott,  went  back  to  their  pin- 
bail  machines,  hamburgers  and  qviick  order 
dinners  after  a  quick  observance  of  what  w£is 
happening. 

But  hundreds  stayed  around  after  the  fire 
was  over  to  help  carry  equipment  to  other 
buildings  for  storage  and  simply  to  help  any- 
way they  could. 


TRANSPORTATION  PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
tressed and  alarmed  that  the  White 
House  apparently  has  delayed  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  John  Volpe's  recom- 
mendations on  airports  suid  airways.  Mr. 
Volpe  has  been  saying  his  top  priority 
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would  be  measures  to  expand  airport 
construction  and  upgrade  traffic  control 
and  airways  systems— this  has  given 
hope  to  some  of  us  on  the  Aeronautics 
and  Transportation  Subcommittee.  At 
last,  we  were  witnessing  leadership  and 
direction. 

However,  it  would  appear  that  this  is 
just  another  hope  that  was  dashed  on 
the  rocks  at  the  end  of  the  nmway  be- 
fore ever  getting  off  the  groimd.  We  can- 
not stand  another  delay.  If  a  suitable 
airports  and  airways  measure  was  passed 
today,  we  would  still  face  two  or  three 
years  of  planning  before  any  actual  con- 
struction could  get  underway. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  not 
interested  in  party  politics — we  are  in- 
terested in  unstacking  the  circling  fiocks 
over  our  airways.  Earlier  this  session. 
Representative  Del  Clawson  and  I  intro- 
duced two  bipartisan  bills  to  finance 
needed  expansion.  I  would  redirect  your 
attention  to  H.R.  9325  and  H.R.  9326. 

Several  on  our  committee  are  asking 
for  full  and  immediate  public  hearings  on 
airports  and  their  overhead  stagnation. 
The  time  is  now. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  Secretary  Volpe 
was  boxed  into  listing  priorities.  A  list 
of  priorities  indicates  one  program  will 
move  to  the  forefront  at  the  expense  of 
others.  I  do  not  beleve  this  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion; there  are  too  many  pressing  trans- 
portation problems.  I  am  convinced  the 
Department  of  Transportation  will  give 
their  full  attention  to  mass  transit,  high- 
way safety,  the  controversial  SST.  and 
all  other  facets  of  transportation,  in- 
cluding the  airports  and  airways  meas- 
ures. I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  give 
consideration  to  integrating  the  best  of 
all  our  transportation  systems  into  solv- 
ing the  congestion  at  our  airports.  I  am 
hopeful,  too,  that  the  White  House  will 
reconsider  the  opposition  to  airport 
priorities. 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  of  high- 
fliers. Over  45  percent  of  this  Nation's 
population  has  traveled  by  air.  far  above 
the  world  average.  And  most  of  our  air 
passengers  have  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  their  flying  time  circling  some  out-of- 
date  airport  waiting  anxiously  to  get  on 
the  ground  again. 

Most  of  our  flying  public  is  faced  with 
a  footrace  of  considerable  distance  from 
the  parking  lot  to  the  ticket  window,  and 
then  another  race  for  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  to  the  airplane.  They  stand  in  line 
for  tickets,  seats,  and  baggage.  Then  in 
another  line  for  ground  transportation 
to  the  central  city. 

Of  the  10,000  airports  in  the  United 
States,  nearly  70  percent  of  them  are 
nothing  more  than  grassy  strips  or 
packed  dirt.  Scheduled  airlines  serve  only 
535  airports:  189  of  these  have  instru- 
ment-landing faciUties.  The  118  biggest 
and  most  congested  fortunately  have 
radar  systems — the  rest  do  not. 

Aircraft  are  stacked  in  the  air  waiting 
to  get  down — and  on  the  ground  waiting 
to  get  up  because  of  our  overloaded  sys- 
tem. 

The  volume  of  travelers  and  freight 
doubles  with  frightening  regularity — ev- 
ery'6' years.  The  U.S.  civilian  air  fleet  con- 


sists of  2.400  airliners  and  112.000  private 
planes. 

There  is  no  single  scapegoat  although 
the  buck  is  passed  with  inflationary  ease. 
Private  pilots  say  airports  are  at  fault 
for  overscheduling.  On  the  other  hand, 
airline  pilots  claim  private  pilots  use  too 
much  premium  nmway  space.  Air-traffic 
controllers  criticize  FAA  for  not  provid- 
ing enough  electronic  equipment  or 
skilled  men  to  operate  the  systems.  PAA 
shifted  the  blame  to  Congress  for  not 
appropriating  enough  money. 

For  one.  I  will  let  the  buck  stop  here. 
I  intend  to  work  to  expand  our  airports 
and  open  up  our  airways.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  we  face  an  air 
transportation  crisis.  Eventually.  I  hope 
the  White  House  will  agree.  The  airport 
and  airway  bill  deserves  top  priority,  and 
I  am  disappointed,  just  as  I  am  sure  Sec- 
retary Volpe  is  disappointed,  that  his 
recommendations  have  been  ignored,  or 
set  on  the  back  burner  by  officials  at  the 
White  House. 


PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  FOR- 
MER  MILITARY  AIDES  IN  DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  which  would 
require  contractors  to  include  in  their 
bids  for  defense  contracts  the  names  and 
military  assignment  of  all  former  mili- 
tary personnel  who  had  served  on  active 
duty  4  or  more  years  and  are  employed 
by  the  bidder. 

The  bidder  would  have  to  list  the  name, 
the  last  held  rank,  the  military  occupa- 
tional specialty,  and  the  last  assignment 
of  each  employee  who  served  at  least  4 
years  on  active  duty.  It  would  include 
former  officers  as  well  as  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

The  new  regulations  would  apply  to  all 
bids  submitted  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency. 

It  would  also  require  that  prime  con- 
tractors must  follow  the  same  procedure 
for  each  of  their  subcontractors  who 
would  ultimately  benefit  from  the  bid. 

At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
three  agencies  would  submit  to  Congress 
the  names  of  all  defense  contractors  who 
come  under  the  Military  Personnel  Dis- 
closure Act.  and  the  total  dollar  volume 
of  Government  contracts  awarded  to 
each  such  company  for  the  reporting 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  in  part 
the  result  of  an  excellent  series  of  articles 
on  waste  on  defense  spending  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
which  were  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Gruen- 
berg  and  Mr.  William  McGaffin.  This 
series  was  one  of  the  most  exhaustive 
studies  on  defense  spending.  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  performed  a  notable  public 
service  in  preparing  this  series  which 
clearly  shows  the  pressing  need  for  re- 
forms in  defense  spending. 

There  are  more  than  2.000  retired  high 
ranking  military  officers  now  employed 


by  100  of  the  Nation's  largest  military 
contractors. 

In  fiscal  1968.  these  100  companies  held 
67.4  percent  of  the  $38.8  billion  of  prime 
military  contracts,  or  $26.2  billion. 

The  2,000  retired  officers  identified  by 
the  Defense  Department  include  only 
those  with  the  rank  of  colonel  or  Navy 
captain  or  higher  in  the  three  military 
services. 

This  legislation  is  being  introduced  to 
give  contracting  officers  a  better  method 
of  identifying  relationships  in  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex. 

There  is  nothing  in  my  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  a  company  from 
hiring  retired  military  personnel  but  this 
bill  would  help  contracting  officers  iden- 
tify where  the  pressure  Is  coming  from 
for  defense  contracts. 

It  would  also  help  discourage  contract- 
ing officers  themselves  from  feathering 
their  beds  in  retirement. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
number  of  high-ranking  retired  officers 
who  have  joined  the  biggest  defense  con- 
tractors in  the  past  10  years. 

Defense  Department  figures  show  that 
in  1959,  the  top  100  defense  contractors 
employed  721  high-ranking  officers,  with 
88  of  the  100  firms  reporting.  In  1969. 
the  100  largest  defense  contractors — 
with  the  100  reporting— employed  2,072 
former  high-ranking  military  officers  for 
an  average  of  22  per  company. 

Another  indicator  of  the  growing  tend- 
ency for  high-ranking  military  officers  to 
go  into  defense  work  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  in  1959.  10  companies  with  the 
highest  number  of  former  officers  re- 
ported they  had  372  of  them  on  the  pay- 
roll, while  in  1969.  the  top  10  had  1.065 
former  military  officers  or  three  times  as 
much  on  their  payroll. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of 
present  military  expenditures.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  to  impede  our  Na- 
tion's defense  but  I  do  believe  that  this 
public  disclosure  of  former  military  per- 
sonnel on  defense  bids  will  help  eliminate 
a  substantial  amount  of  the  unnecessary 
expenditures. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R    10835 
A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  that  military  procurement 
contracts  shall  not  be  negotiated  with,  or 
awarded    to.    contractor    applicants    until 
disclosure  is  made  with  respect  to  the  mili- 
tary service  of  their  employees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 137   of   title   10.  United   States  Code.   Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 
"f  2315.  Required  Employee  Data 

"(a)  The  head  of  an  agency  may  not  ac- 
cept any  bid.  nor  enter  into  negotiations, 
with  respect  to  the  purchase  of,  or  contract 
for.  property  or  services  covered  by  this  chap- 
ter, or  by  chapters  135,  139.  and  141  of  this 
title  unless  the  bidder  or  offeror,  as  the  case 
may  be,  first  submits  to  the  head  of  the 
agency  a  list  containing  the  name,  the  last 
held  rank,  the  military  occupational  spe- 
cialty, and  the  last  assignment  of  each  em- 
ployee of  the  bidder  or  offeror  who  served 
on  active  auty  in  the  armed  forces  for  a 
period  of  at  leasv  four  years. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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ury  and  the  Admin  Intra  tor  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  pre- 
scribe regixlatlona  to  carry  out  the  pxirpooes 
of  sutMectlon  (a) . 

"(c)  For  purp<|MS  of  tbla  section,  prime 
contractors  shall  lipply  the  provlBions  of  sec- 
tion (a)  to  all  of  their  subcontractors. 

"(d)  The  Secrfltary  of  Defense,  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
shall  each  submit  to  the  Congress,  aa  soon 
as  possible  after  the  close  of  each  flscal  year, 
a  copy  of  each  list  received  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  and  (C)  diinng  the  fiscal  year  by 
the  agency  or  ageficlea  with  respect  to  which 
he  has  Jurlsdlctlcin.  and  such  list  shall  con- 
tain a  descriptloQ,  Including  the  total  dollar 
volume,  of  ea4h  government  contract 
awarded  to  such  (jompany  during  the  report- 
ing period." 

Sk:.  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  137  of  title  10,  United 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 


"i  2315.  Required 


employee  data.' 


POLITICS  our  OF  POST  OFFICE? 

TALK,  y:ss:  action,  no 

(Mr.  DULSKt  Eisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revlsa  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  eKtraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DULSKlJ  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  hearing  bold  statements  and  prom- 
ises from  President  Nixon  and  Postmas- 
ter General  Bloiunt  about  their  plan  to 
take  the  Post  Cfflce  Department  out  of 
politics. 

Removal  of  politics  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  has  and  has  had  my  full 
support.  , 

But  it  seems  1|o  me  that  the  President 
and  the  Postmajster  General  are  failing 
to  deliver  on  their  promises.  Indeed,  it 
even  seems  lik^  a  lot  more  than  Just 
"politics  as  usual." 

Their  plan  for  handling  postmaster 
nominations  falls  considerably  short  of 
its  claims.  PlrstJ  they  forgot  to  consider 
giving  full  opportunity  for  promotion  of 
career  employees.  The  revised  Nixon- 
Blount  plant  is  i  still  only  a  half-baked 
approach  to  the  ^noimced  goal.  I  believe 
the  restrictions  $n  politics  must  be  much 
tougher.  , 

They  are  talking  about  the  need  for 
postal  reform  anld  are  quite  willing  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  speeches  and  interviews,  but 
they  are  reluctant  to  discuss  their  views 
with  our  House  jCommittee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  been  In- 
terviewed and  his  aides  have  appeared 
on  panels  to  dlsquss  postal  problems,  but 
they  will  not  be  ^eady  for  another  month 
to  discuss  anything  for  the  legislative 
record  before  our  committee  or  our  sub- 
committees. Our  hearings  are  going  for- 
ward nonetheless. 

This  week,  fair  instance,  the  Deputy 
Postmaster  Genfral  went  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  ot  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  discuss  postal  problems. 
Also  on  the  panel  was  Murray  Comarow, 
Executive  Direclor  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  which  last  year  recom- 
mended that  tl^e  Department  be  con- 
verted Into  a  pui)llc  corporation. 

The  chamber,  of  course,  went  on  rec- 
ord last  fall  in  ijavor  of  the  corporation 
approach  and  it  is  interesting  that  the 


chamber's  program  committee  set  up  a 
"stacked  deck"  session,  omitting  any 
participation  in  the  panel  discussion  by 
others,  like  myself,  who  have  made  inten- 
sive study  of  postal  reform  smd  have 
found  shortcomings  In  the  corporation 
plan. 

It  perhaps  also  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  last  year's  president  of  the  U.S. 
chamber  is  now  the  U.S.  Postmaster 
Genersd. 

In  his  remarks  before  the  U.S.  cham- 
ber, the  Deputy  Postmcister  General  is 
reported  in  the  press  to  have  said  that 
the  role  of  Congress  in  the  operation  of 
the  Post  OfiQce  Department  does  "more 
violence  to  good  management  practice" 
than  anything  else. 

He  cited  the  fact  that  the  Department 
is  responsible  to  two  committees  of  Con- 
gress, referring  to  the  legislative  and 
the  appropriation  committees.  Of  course, 
he  should  know  that  actually  there  are 
four  committees,  not  two^two  commit- 
tees in  the  House  and  two  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention a  clear  example  not  only  of  poli- 
tics, but  also  of  political  misrepresenta- 
tion by  the  Post  OfBce  Department. 

I  refer  to  a  canned  press  release  which 
has  been  sent  out  by  the  Department  to 
every  postmaster  for  local  distribution 
imder  the  Postmaster  General's  name. 
The  press  release  claims  &n  "inherited" 
$1.2  billion  postal  deficit  has  forced  the 
administration  to  call  for  increased 
postal  rates. 

The  suggested  press  release  refers  to 
"increasing  letter  mail  from  6  to  7  cents 
as  proposed  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion." 

What  the  Nlxon-Blount  administra- 
tion neglects  to  mention  is  that  when 
President  Johnson  proposed  the  flrst- 
class  rate  Increase  last  winter,  he  pro- 
vided for  merging  first  class  and  airmail 
into  a  single  priority  service.  In  con- 
trast, the  Nixon-Bloimt  plan  keeps  the 
10-cent  airmail  rate,  so  the  first-class  in- 
crease carries  no  further  service  to  post- 
al patrons.  Just  a  1-cent  Increase  In  the 
letter  rate. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  need  for 
changes  in  postal  rates  is  a  matter  for 
our  committee  to  consider  in  due  course. 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  Department 
seems  to  have  Its  priorities  mixed.  Postal 
reform  must  come  first  and  then  we 
can  consider  postal  rates  increases,  if 
necessary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Nixon-Bloimt 
rate  proposal  has  not  been  put  into  leg- 
islative form  as  yet.  so  far  as  we  know — 
at  least,  no  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House. 

Thus,  it  is  interesting  that  the  Post- 
master General  Is  asking  his  postmasters 
to  lobby  for  a  rate-increase  proposal 
which  has  not  even  been  put  before  the 
Congress  yet. 

Who  is  he  trying  to  kid? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  copy  of  the  suggested 
press  release  which  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention Is  really  quite  an  amazing  docu- 
ment. Reading  of  the  text  Is  most  in- 
teresting. It  follows: 

NOTX   TO    POSTMASTXaS 

The  attached  "fill-In"  release  is  designed 
for  use  In  informing  the  pubUc.  Please  flll-Ln 
the  blanks,  retype  then  produce  on  your  own 


news  release  letterhead  formally  used  for 
press  Information.  Do  not  use  this  form  Itself 
or  give  carbons  to  the  press. 

Tlila  from  Por  release 

Time  

An  "inherited-  postal  deficit  of  $1.2  bU- 
llon  Is  responsible  for  the  proposal  to  raise 

the  postage  bill  for  residents  of 

(name  of  city)   Postmaster  said 

today. 

Mr. said  then  advised  by  Post- 
master. General  William  Blount,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  that  the  record  of  (1.2  billion  1970 
deficit  compelled  President  Nixon  to  seek 
postage  rate  Increases.  Without  higher  rates 
the  Department  will  be  left  with  a  stagger- 
ing deficit  that  would  become  an  added 
public  tax  burden. 

In  addition  to  increasing  letter  mall  from 
6<  to  7<  as  proposed  by  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, President  Nixon  also  adds  that  the 
Second  and  Third  Class  mailers  help  reduce 
the  large  postal  deficit  which  would  other- 
wise be  paid  by  taxpayers,  the  Postmaster 
said. 

For  bulk  third  class  mall  and  most  maga- 
zine and  newspapers  the  rates  would  be  in- 
creased 16%  to  20%  above  today's  levels,  he 
noted.  These  percentages  include  rate  hlkee 
already  scheduled  by  previous  action  of  Con- 
gress. The  President  recommended  Increases 
will  reduce  the  1970  postal  deficit  by  more 
th&n  $600  million. 

The  Postmaster  listed  other  details  on  the 
proposed  increases: 

First  CUua  Mail:  Letters  and  postcards 
would  be  Increased  1^  to  7<  an  hour  and 
6*  a  piece,  respectfully,  on  July  1,  1969. 

Airmail  postage  would  remain  at  10^. 

This  will  yield  $557.2  million  In  new  reve- 
nues. 

Second  Class  Mail:  Handling  charge  of 
three- tenths  of  a  cent  per  piece  for  circula- 
tion outside  home  counties  would  become 
effecUve  July  1,  1969.  ITila  would  yield  $15.3 
million  and  would  represent  a  12%  Increase 
in  addition  to  the  8%  rise  scheduled  to  take 
effect  January  1,  1970. 

Third  Class  Mail:  For  single  pieces  rates 
would  be  Increased  1  %  per  piece.  This  would 
yield  $12.4  million.  For  regular  bulk  third 
class,  the  minimum  would  be  increased  to 
a  uniform  rate  of  4.2*  January  1,  1970,  as 
contrasted  to  the  present  rate  of  3.6*.  In 
1970  Increase  would  lift  revenue  $46.8  mil- 
lion annually. 


TAX  BENEFITS  FOR  KOREAN 
VETERANS 

I  Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  116  of  our 
colleagues  have  thus  far  joined  in  spon- 
soring the  legislation  I  introduced  to 
provide  American  servicemen  in  Korea 
with  the  same  tax  benefits  enjoyed  by 
servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

As  I  said  when  I  introduced  this  bill, 
I  believe  this  is  an  appropriate  way  to 
recognize  that  American  soldiers  are 
constantly  facing  dangerous  assignments 
in  and  around  Korea.  American  deaths 
and  injuries  in  Korea  have  risen  sharply 
in  the  past  2  years  as  North  Korea  has 
deliberately  sought  to  increase  tensions. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
legislation  would  have  435  cosponsors 
In  the  House.  There  can  be  no  question- 
ing of  the  fact  that  Korean  duty  is  dan- 
gerous: witness  the  Pueblo  and  EC-121 
incidents.  Nor  can  there  be  any  ques- 
tioning of  the  fact  that  our  servicemen 
must  be  recognized  for  this  service. 
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Exempting  from  taxation  pay  earned 
In  an  area  of  combat  Is  historically  ap- 
propriate and  should  be  done  promptly 
for  our  soldiers  in  Korea. 

I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  27: 
VirsTKD   States    and    Korxa — Th«    Pkoblxms 

OF  A  "POROtJS  WAK" 

(By  PhUip  Bhabecoff) 
ToKTO. — The  armistice  signed  at  Pan- 
munjom  In  1953  ended  open  hostilities  in 
Korea,  but  established  no  formal  peace.  Tech- 
nically, the  state  of  war  continued.  For  a 
year  now,  it  has  become  evident  that  the 
war  is  more  than  a  technicality;  it  is  a  bloody 
fact. 

The  truce  set  a  demarcation  line  between 
North  and  South  Korea  along  the  38th  Par- 
allel and  provided  a  demilitarized  zone  on 
both  sides  of  the  line.  The  armies  of  Com- 
munist North  Korea  on  one  side  and  South 
Korea  and  its  United  States  ally  on  the  other 
faced  each  other  across  the  line,  but  for 
years  the  technical  war  was  a  kind  of  peace — 
albeit  sullen  and  frequently  broken. 

For  some  time,  the  term  "demUitarized 
zone"  has  been  little  more  than  an  ironic 
euphemism  for  what  Is  actually  a  deadly 
battlefield.  Both  sides  bring  proscribed  heavy 
weapons  into  the  zone;  both  sides  shoot  to 
kill,  and  soldiers  from  both  sides  have  died 
there. 

Open  hoetillties  continue  at  varying  tem- 
p)Os  of  violence.  Gunfire  rattles  nightly 
through  the  DMZ.  Sometimes  It  is  the  soli- 
tary bullet  of  a  sniper,  sometimes  a  hall  of 
fire  from  automatic  weapons  as  an  ambush  Is 
sprung,  or  as  patrols  from  the  opposing 
armies  make  contact  In  the  darkness. 

In  1968,  15  American  soldiers  were  killed 
by  North  Koreans  along  the  DMZ  and  at 
least  149  South  Koreans  were  killed  either 
at  the  border  or  Inside  the  country  by  in- 
flltrators.  According  to  United  States  author- 
lUes.  321  North  Korean  soldiers  and  agents 
were   killed   last   year. 

United  States  forces  are  stationed  in  Korea 
as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  Conunand 
that  is  committed  to  defend  South  Korea 
against  aggression  from  the  North.  Repre- 
senting the  United  Nations  Military  AroUs- 
tlcc  Commission,  the  United  States  has  met 
with  North  Korean  truce  negotiators  290 
times  at  Panmunjom  since  1953.  Almost  all 
of  these  meetings  have  been  devoted  to  little 
more  than  exchanges  of  Insults  and  charges 
of  violating  the  armtlstlce. 

Because  of  the  Increased  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  devices,  the  construction  of  a 
chain  link  fence  across  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  DMZ  and  beefed-up  South  Ko- 
rean and  American  forces.  North  Korean 
agents  have  found  It  Increasingly  difficult  to 
penetrate  the  border.  Instead,  Pyongyang  has 
been  sending  more  of  Its  agents  south  on 
high-speed  boats  and  landmg  them  on  the 
coasts  of  South  Korea.  These  agents  have 
attempted  to  set  up  bases  for  guerrilla  activ- 
ity, have  extorted  food  and  information  at 
gunpoint  from  South  Koreans,  and  often 
have  shot  farmers  and  policemen  living  In 
remote  areas. 

A    HIGHZR    PI.ATEArr 

The  confrontation  moved  to  a  higher 
plateau  of  danger  In  January,  1968,  when 
Pyongyang  first  sent  a  group  of  infiltrators 
on  an  abortive  mission  to  assassinate  Presi- 
dent Chung  Hee  Park  of  South  Korea,  and 
then  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  United  States 
Intelligence  ship  Pueblo. 

Between  the  capttire  of  the  Pueblo  and 
the  downing  of  a  United  States  Navy  re- 
connaissance plane  in  the  Sea  of  Japan 
this  month.  North  Korea  sharply  stepped  up 
Its  efforts  to  send  Infiltrators  Into  South 
Korea.  Thus  far,  the  highlight  of  this  cam- 
paign was  the  landing  of  120  agents  on  South 
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Korea's  eastern  coast  last  November.  All  of 
these  Infiltrators  were  killed  or  capt\ired  after 
tying  down  as  many  as  40,000  South  Korean 
troops  for  months. 

As  far  as  the  South  Korean  Government 
and  the  United  States  military  authorities  In 
Seoul  are  concerned.  North  Korea's  Premier 
Kim  II  Sung  already  Is  acting  on  his  vow 
to  use  force  In  order  to  reunite  Korea  imder 
Conununlsm. 

It  Is  generally  believed  that  Marshal  Kim 
will  avoid  an  overt  Invasion  of  the  South, 
at  least  for  the  time  being.  Both  South  Korea 
and  the  Umted  States  are  In  a  far  better 
position  to  frustrate  such  an  Invasion  than 
they  were  in  1950. 

Instead,  the  North  Is  said  to  be  conduct- 
ing what  is  described  as  a  "porous  war" — an 
attempt  to  create  a  revolution  in  South 
Korea  through  terrorist  raids  conducted  by 
Infiltrators.  The  North  Koreans  are  believed 
to  have  30,000  to  40.000  highly-trained  men 
standing  by  for  Infiltration. 

The  "i>orous  war"  Is  differentiated  from  a 
"conventional  peoples  war"  In  which  revolu- 
tion Is  fomented  through  guerrilla  opera- 
tions by  inhabitants  of  the  country.  There 
Is  no  sign  that  many  South  Koreans  are  ready 
to  form  their  version  of  the  Vletcong,  the 
guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam. 

Another  explanation  of  Marshal's  Kim's 
intentions  holds  that  he  is  hoping  to  drive 
the  Americans  out  of  South  Korea  by  add- 
ing fuel  to  the  growing  antiwar  sentiment  la 
the  United  States. 

The  South  Koreans  and  Americans  have 
tightened  their  defenses  along  the  DMZ  since 
the  Pueblo  Incident,  and  Seoul  has  intensi- 
fied its  antl-lnfiltratlon  activities.  But  as  the 
mild  American  responses  in  both  the  Pueblo 
and  "spy  plane"  cases  indicated,  there  is 
little  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  such  hit- 
and-run  provocations. 

ADVOCATE    RETALIATION 

On  both  occasions,  Seoul  advocated  mas- 
sive retaliation.  But  a  major  assault  against 
,the  North  could  very  well  turn  Korea's 
"quiet"  war  into  a  major  war  involving 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union  or  both. 

Indeed,  there  were  observers  In  both  Tokyo 
and  Seoul  who  feared  that  President  Nixon 
might  have  painted  the  United  States  Into 
a  corner  last  week  by  sending  a  Navy  task 
force  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  protect  con- 
tinuing reconnaissance  flights.  The  29-Bhlp 
armada,  these  observers  noted,  was  far  larger 
than  would  be  necessary  merely  to  protect 
the  planes. 

How  long  the  task  force,  or  part  of  It, 
would  remain  on  the  scene,  and  what  It's 
full  Instructions  were,  were  open  questions. 
But  there  was  the  risk  that  the  North 
Koreans  might  shoot  down  another  plane  or 
commit  some  similar  aggressive  act.  perhaps 
forcing  President  Nixon  into  some  kind  of 
retaliation.  A  heavy  blow  at  North  Korea,  It 
was  widely  felt,  could  trigger  another  Asian 
conflict. 


PROTECTION  NEEDED  FOR 
AMERICAN  CONSUMERS 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1, 
1969,  there  was  inserted  Into  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
delivered  in  Los  Angeles  early  in  March 
by  Mr.  Charles  Y.  Lazarus,  the  distin- 
guished executive  of  the  Federated  De- 
p>artment  Stores  sind  the  head  of  the 
American  Retail  Federation. 

While  I  concur  in  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Lazarus  when  he  dealt  with  the 


consumer  interests  of  this  country,  I  must 
disagree  with  him  when  he  talks  about 
consumer  interests  in  imports.  He  gives 
a  list  of  articles  that  are  imported,  and 
attempts  to  show  that  these  articles  by 
being  imported  are  giving  the  American 
people  a  better  bargain  than  American- 
made  goods.  However,  in  searching 
through  the  custom  reports,  I  find  that 
taking  every  article  that  he  had  used  in 
his  demonstration  before  the  Federated 
Business  Associations  of  the  country,  that 
articles  which  are  imported  for  as  low 
as  20  cents  are  sold  for  $3  each.  Sweaters 
imported  for  $6.29,  including  custom 
duties,  are  sold  as  a  bargain  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumers  for  $17.  He  tiien  says  this 
is  a  bargain  because  you  have  to  pay  $18 
for  the  American-made  product  which 
pays  more  in  wages  than  the  entire  cost 
of  the  product  coming  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  entire  list  and  the  entire  program, 
as  exemplified  by  the  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Lazarus,  is  just  ?  repetition  of  the  old 
story  that  they  told  the  American  people 
that  the  American  people  are  better  off 
with  imports.  They  may  be  better  off  with 
cheap  imports  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
ones  who  really  benefit  from  imports  are 
the  importers  and  the  profiteering  groups 
that  bring  products  into  this  country,  or 
produce  them  overseas  and  then  sell  them 
to  this  country  at  cut-rate  prices. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  members  of  the 
California  Retailers  Association.  Mr. 
Lazarus  paid  fitting  tribute  to  the  emer- 
gence of  the  American  consumer  as  an 
increasingly  strong  factor  in  the  political 
and  economic  decisionmaking  process. 
With  that  aspect  of  his  speech.  I  am  sure 
there  is  little  difference  of  opinion.  The 
increasingly  articulate  voice  of  the  con- 
sumer is  a  welcome  sound  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene  and  represents  yet  another 
aspect  of  the  complex  exchanging  of 
ideas  that  is  so  fundamental  to  demo- 
cratic progress  in  our  nation. 

There  were,  however,  other  aspects  of 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Lazarus,  and 
widely  publicized  in  the  general  and 
trade  press,  concerning  which  there  are 
most  certainly  wide  differences  of  opin- 
ion. I  have  reference  to  the  oversimpli- 
fied views  advanced  by  him  regarding  the 
important  issues  of  national  poUcy  in  the 
field  of  foreign  trade.  I  would  not  wish  it 
to  appear  that  there  Is  universal  accept- 
ance in  the  legislative  or  executive 
branches  of  government  for  the  thrust  of 
Mr.  Lazarus's  argument  against  the  need 
to  safeguard  the  domestic  apparel  in- 
dustry, protect  the  jobs  of  its  workers, 
and  assure  potential  work  for  the  many 
persons  in  the  poverty  groups  for  whom 
apparel  employment  is  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  jobs  in  many  sections  of  our 
nation.  The  need  to  safeguard  the  textile 
and  apparel  industries,  in  view  of  their 
special  character,  was  recognized  by  the 
previous  administration.  In  negotiated 
international  arrangements  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  cotton  garments  and  textiles; 
and  the  present  administration  has  in- 
dicated the  need  to  extend  such  safe- 
guards to  apparel  and  textiles  made  of 
other  fibers. 

Consumer  Interest  must  be  of  concern 
to  all  of  us.  But  one  cannot,  as  Mr.  Laz- 
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arus  does,  oversimplify  the  issues.  Im- 
ported appare  is  much  too  frequently  a 
product  of  substandard  ws«es  and  ex- 
ploitation of  home  workers,  a  practice 
banned  as  a  tiatter  of  public  policy  in 
our  coimtry.  I^  considering  these  prob- 
lems, it  behooves  us  to  consider  the  many 
factors  that  t^fTect  our  people,  consima- 
ers  and  producers  alike,  for  their  welfare 
is  Indeed  interrelated. 

Mr.  Lazariisi  seeks  to  make  a  case  as  a 
champion  of  ihe  consumer.  To  this  end 
he  marshaled] in  his  speech,  and  in  the 
attached  table(  a  number  of  illiistrations, 
some  of  themt— I  must  point  out — very 
vague.  I 

He  neglectd  to  tell  us  that  retailers 
take  much  greater  markups  on  import- 
ed goods  than  pn  goods  of  domestic  man- 
ufacture. He  dffers  situations  of  the  pre- 
sumed impacts  of  lower  tariffs  on  ap- 
parel prices,  but  he  fails  to  tell  us  that 
when  tariffs  were  reduced  in  the  wake 
of  the  Kennedy  round  and  when  some 
-foreign  pricesj  were  reduced  as  a  result 
of  currency  d^aluatlons,  no  correspond- 
ing benefit  went  to  the  American  con- 
sumer in  thejform  of  price  cuts  by  re- 
tailers. 

This  issue  Is  important  to  so  many 
Americans,  tolthe  many  American  com- 
munities, larg^  and  small  where  the  ap- 
parel industnf  provides  a  major  source 
of  manufacturing  Jobs,  and  to  firms  in 
the  industry,  the  bulk  of  which  are  op- 
erated by  smaU  businessmen. 

SAreOTJARDING  TtE  DOMESTIC  APPAREL  INDUSTRY 
AND  ITS   WORKERS*   JOBS 

The  Americ  m  consumer  has  a  decided 
stake  in  the  national  policy  designed  to 
safeguard  jobs  in  an  industry,  such  as 
that  producing  clothing  for  men  and 
women,  in  th;  face  of  a  mounting  tide 
of  imports. 

This  is  an  Industry  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman. The  average  production  unit  in 
the  industry  In  1967,  as  shown  by  the 
data  compile  1  by  the  Census  Bureau 
from  the  social  security  records,  em- 
ployed only  !7  flporkers.  The  plants  of 
this  industry  were  concentrated  eithar 
in  a  few  urban  centers  where  they  pro- 
vided a  majoil  source  of  jobs  for  the  type 
of  workers  tie  industry  employed,  or 
else  they  were  found  in  smaller  scattered 
communities  vhere  the  garment  manu- 
facturing plant  provided  the  only  or  the 
principal  source  of  jobs.  Nor  is  this  an 
industry  that  profits  at  the  expense  of 
the  consimier  Its  average  profit  on  the 
dollar  of  sale^,  as  shown  by  the  govern- 
mental studl^,  averaged  but  2  cents  on 

_  _  alesale  prices  charged  for 

apparel  in   ifes  were  only  6.5  percent 
higher  than  those  charged  in  1948,  a 
J  which  prices  of  all  manu- 
\s  produced  in  the  United 

_     23.7  percent. 

The  issues]  involved  in  our  national 
trade  policy,  when  it  concerns  an  indus- 
try with  special  characteristics  such  as 
the  apparel  iidustry,  is  a  complex  im- 
dertaking.  It  jrequires  consideration  of  a 
variety  of  factors  that  affect  all  segments 
of  the  American  population.  That  is  why 
it  is  important  that  caution  be  exercised 
when  "simpl^"  proposals  are  advanced 
which  suggest  easy  remedies  for  com- 
plex economi:  matters. 


period  during 
factixred  gc 
States  rose 


These  thoughts  come  to  my  mind  as 
a  result  of  the  speech  delivered  in  March 
before  the  California  Retailers  Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  Charles  Y.  Lazarus  of  Fed- 
eral Department  Stores  and  inserted  on 
April  1,  1969,  into  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  In  this  speech,  Mr. 
LAzarus  offers  a  discussion  of  the  con- 
sumer's stake  in  international  trade.  To 
this  end,  Mr.  Lazarus  offers  some  figures 
and  arguments.  Unfortunately,  this 
speech  is  more  an  exercise  in  semantics 
than  a  serious  review  of  the  issues. 

Mr.  Lazarus'  figxu-es  sound  impressive 
but  they  raise  some  questions.  His  three- 
column  table  sounds  as  if  only  imports 
are  good  for  the  consumer  in  terms  of 
price.  But  what  is  he  talking  about? 
"Men's  cashmere  sweater,  English,"  is 
the  name  of  the  item.  How  much  would 
it  cost  without  any  trade  barriers?  How 
can  we  know  when  we  do  not  know  what 
kind  it  is,  how  much  markup  the  retailer 
would  take,  or  anything  else,  except 
what  Mr.  Lazarus  lists  as  an  imaginary 
price?  Why  are  there  U.S. -made  men's 
citshmere  sweaters  selling  for  less  in  New 
York  stores?  Has  he  chosen  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule?  Are  imports 
reEilly  helping  the  consumer  or  do  some 
retail  stores  merely  want  cheap  impwrts 
to  sell  to  consumers  at  high  prices?  Why 
have  prices  not  come  way  down  when 
Britain  devalued  the  pound  and  all  Brit- 
ish imports  were  cheaper? 

Mr.  Lazarus  lists  some  products  that  he 
claims  are  not  available  because  the  U.S. 
does  not  produce  them,  or  does  not  pro- 
duce enough  so  that  consumers  can  al- 
ways find  them.  The  boys'  ski  pants  he 
lists  are  available — U.S.  made,  in  cata- 
logs— at  lower  prices  than  the  $18  Mr. 
Lazarus  quotes  for  the  import. 

I  am  gratefiU  to  two  leading  organiza- 
tions in  the  field  of  apparel  which  have 
prepared  a  memorandum  concerning  the 
facts  and  figures  of  this  vitally  impor- 
tant problem.  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
Lazare  Teper,  research  director  of  the  In- 
ternational Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union,  and  by  Mr.  Howard  Samuel,  vice 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America.  It  is  a  document 
well  worth  reading  by  any  student  of  our 
apparel  trade  policies,  and  I  include  it  in 
the  Record  along  with  my  extended  re- 
marks: 
A   Joint    Memorandum   on    Apparel  Trades 

Problems  Concerning  Arguments  by  Mr. 

Charles  Y.  Lazarus 

The  si>€€ch  delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  Y. 
Lazarus  of  Federated  Department  Stores  un- 
dertakes to  provide  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
sumer's stake  In  International  trade.  To  this 
end,  some  figures  are  offered,  coupled  with 
arguments.  Unfortunately,  the  speech  is  more 
an  exercise  In  semantics  and  repetition  than 
a  serious  review  of  the  Issues. 

In  an  effort  to  show  presumed  differences 
between  alleged  current  prices  paid  by  con- 
sumers for  goods  of  domestic  and  foreign 
manufacture  and  to  Indicate  the  retail  prices 
consumers  might  pay  If  trade  barriers  were 
eliminated,  Mr.  Lazarus  offers  price  quota- 
tions for  a  number  of  items  of  boys'  wear, 
ladles'  shoes,  ladles'  gloves,  and  men's 
sportswear. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  check  Independently  the 
figures  offered  by  Mr.  Lazarus.  The  reasons 
are  obvious.  The  descriptions  provided  for 
the  various  Items  are  ambiguous  and  Incom- 
plete. Each  description  covers  a  wide  spec- 


trum of  goods  sold  at  a  wide  range  of  prices, 
Irrespective  of  whether  particular  Items  are 
of  domestic  origin  or  whether  they  are  sold 
at  wholesale  or  retail.  This  can  be  readily 
Illustrated.  One  Item  cited  by  Mr.  Lazarus  is 
"Men's  cashmere  sweater  (English)".  No  In- 
formation Is  provided  on  whether  the  par- 
ticular sweater  Is  sleeveless,  short-sleeved  or 
long-sleeved,  the  fineness  of  yarn  used  In  Us 
manufacture,  the  closeness  or  looseness  of 
the  knitting  stitches  (which  would  affect  the 
amount  of  yarn  used  In  the  production  of  a 
particular  sweater) ,  and  whether  the  particu- 
lar garments  are  full-fashioned  or  made  by 
a  cut-and-sew  process.  Yet,  all  of  these  ele- 
ments affect  the  price  of  sweaters.  Irrespec- 
tive of  where  they  are  made.  Thus,  today,  one 
can  find  Imported  men's  cashmere  sweaters 
which  retail  for  less  than  $25  and  those  of 
domestic  origin  which  retail  for  less  than  $20. 
Similarly,  some  Imported  men's  cashmere 
sweaters  retail  for  $37.50  and  above. 

The  indeflnlteness  of  merchandise  descrip- 
tions provided  In  Mr.  Lazarus'  speech  and  Its 
Appendix  throws  Into  question  the  validity 
of  the  comparisons  made;  for  within  the 
vague  descriptions  provided,  wide  variations 
of  prices,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  are  found 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  raw  materials, 
workmanship  and  design.  Men's  and  boys' 
coats  are  made  of  fabrics  of  different  weight, 
utilizing  different  grades  of  wool  and  con- 
structions In  their  manufacture,  and  different 
grades  of  workmanship.  Terry  cloth  robes  are 
also  made  of  fabrics  of  different  weight  and 
to  differing  specifications  (the  term  "quality 
fabrics"  to  describe  terry  cloth  is  devoid  of 
meaning  to  textile  and  apparel  specialists) . 
Ladles'  cotton  dress  gloves  are  of  different 
length,  of  varying  workmanship,  and  are 
made  of  lace,  net,  woven  fabrics,  simplex 
double  knit  fabrics,  Milanese  knit  materials, 
with  plain  and  sueded  or  chamois  finish.  All 
of  these  variables  affect  prices. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  noted  that  some 
descrlpltlons  used  by  Mr.  Lazarus  provide 
even  less  information  than  others.  When  we 
look  at  his  reference  to  "Boys'  cardigan  (In- 
dividually hand-knit)",  we  are  not  even  told 
of  what  fiber  It  Is  made.  When  reference  Is 
made  on  the  same  page  to  "Boys'  wool  ski 
sweater,  bulky  type  weave,"  credibility  is  fur- 
ther strained,  for  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"weave"  In  sweaters  since  they  are  produced 
by  knitting,  not  by  weaving. 

The  descriptions  provided  for  the  different 
articles  are  not  even  adequate  for  assigning 
the  different  products  to  the  appropriate  clas- 
sifications of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  Annotated  (1968),  subse- 
quently referred  to  as  TSUSA  classifications. 
In  many  cases,  there  are  two  or  three  TSUSA 
classifications,  subject  to  different  duty 
rates,  into  which  the  various  articles  listed 
could  fall.  Pour  Items,  for  example,  "Men's 
V-neck,  lambs  wool  sweater  (English)", 
"Men's  fisherman's  wool  sweater,  individu- 
ally hand-knit  (Italian)",  "Boys'  fisher- 
man's sweater.  Individually  hand-knit"  (if  it 
were.  In  fact,  made  of  wool),  and  "Boys' 
wool  ski  sweater,  bulky  type  weave"  could  be 
Imported  and  subject  to  custom  duties  either 
under  TSUSA  380.61.50  or  under  TSUSA 
380.57.50.  In  the  case  of  the  first  of  these 
items,  reported  to  retail  at  $17.00,  the  average 
value  of  garment  Including  customs  duty  im- 
ported from  the  United  Kingdom  In  1968, 
under  TSUSA  380.61.50  was  86.67  per  garment 
and  those  under  TSUSA  380.57.50  were 
$6.49  per  garment.  Similarly,  In  the  case  of  the 
second  Item,  reported  to  retail  at  $18.00,  the 
average  value  of  Imports  including  custom 
duty  from  Italy  was  $6.70  per  garment  if 
Imported  under  TSUSA  380.61.50  and  85.09 
per  garment  If  Imported  under  TSUSA  380.- 
57.50.  Retail  prices  for  the  last  two  items  are 
given  at  $12.00  and  814.00  respectively  (no 
country  of  origin  Is  given).  The  average 
value  of  Imports  from  all  countries  includ- 
ing customs  duty  was  $7.00  per  garment  when 
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Imported  under  TSUSA  380.61.50  and  $4.35 
per  garment  when  imported  under  TSUSA 
380.57.50. 

These  figures,  by  the  way,  illustrate  the 
wide  disparity  all  too  frequently  found  be- 
tween the  average  value  of  Imports  includ- 
ing customs  duty  as  derived  from  the  statis- 
tics compiled  by  the  U.S.  Biueau  of  the 
Census  and  the  retaU  prices  cited  by  Mr. 
Lazarus.  Elxamples  can  be  multipled.  Im- 
ported "Ladles'  cotton  dress  gloves"  for  which 
a  retail  price  is  given  as  $3.00  per  pair  were 
Imported  in  1958  under  TSUSA  704.05.20  at 
an  average  value  Including  customs  duties  of 
25  cents  a  pair.  Similarly,  imported  "Ladles' 
kid  leather  gloves,  fabric  lined,"  for  which 
the  retail  price  was  given  as  $15.00  per  pair 
were  Imported  under  TSUSA  706.74.00  at  an 
average  value  including  customs  duties  of 
$6.13  a  pair.  "Boys'  hooded  terry-cloth  robe, 
quality  fabric,"  for  which  a  retail  price  of 
$16.00  is  cited,  were  imported  under  TSUSA 
380.18.40  at  an  average  value  including  cus- 
toms duties  of  $6.18  per  garment. 

The  wide  gap  between  the  average  value 
(including  customs  duty)  of  the  various  ap- 


parel and  accessory  products  as  shown  by  the 
official  statistics  of  Imports  and  the  prices 
quoted  by  Mr.  Lazarus  reflect  in  part  the 
omission  of  some  charges  Involved  in  bring- 
ing the  goods  from  the  place  of  origin  to  the 
retailer.  They  also  reflect  the  retailer  prac- 
tice of  extracting  from  the  consumer  much 
higher  markups  on  the  wholesale  prices  of 
imported  merchandise  than  on  similar  goods 
of  domestic  manufacture,  a  practice  with 
which  the  business  community  is  familiar 
and  which  was  repeatedly  testified  to  by  im- 
porters and  others  during  the  course  of  the 
1967  textile  hearings  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. As  a  result,  the  average  markups  on 
wholesale  prices  charged  consumers  by  re- 
tailers have  been  steadily  Increasing,  and  at 
a  higher  rate,  even  in  those  retail  sectors 
where  Imported  goods  have  played  an  in- 
creasingly important  role.  This  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  figures  which  show  de- 
partment store  markups  in  the  departments 
singled  out  for  discussion  by  Mr.  Lazarus 
(calculated  from  the  data  published  annually 
by  the  Comptrollers'  Congress  of  the  National 
Retail  Merchants'  Association)  : 


|ln  percenti 


Years 


Little  boys' 
wear 


Boys' 
clothing 


Women's  and 

cliJIdren's 

gloves 


Women's 
shoes 


Men's 
sportswear 


1953. 
1961. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 


61.8 
64.7 
65.3 
66.9 
67.8 
70.9 


61.3 
63.7 
65.0 
66.1 
67.2 
68.1 


66.7 
72.4 
76.1 
76.7 
77.9 
80.  S 


71.2 
78.3 

aas 

81.2 
84.2 
86.6 


65.3 
71.5 
75.4 
75.4 
76.7 
79.2 


Increases  In  retail  markups  continued  Into 
1968 — this  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge 
among  those  who  regularly  follow  retail  de- 
velopments. Interestingly  enough,  despite 
some  reductions  in  customs  duties  effectu- 
ated In  1968  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  and  despite  the  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound,  which  cut  back  the  cost  of 
Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
retailer,  no  evidence  exists  that  the  con- 
sumers were  offered  better  buys  on  such 
imports  in  the  retail  stores — prices  were  not 
cut  back  by  the  retailers.  In  the  light  ol 
this  and  other  experience,  one  cannot  take 
seriously  the  figures  devised  by  Mr.  Lazarus 
which  presume  to  show  lower  retail  prices 
to  the  consumer  if  there  were  no  trade  bar- 
riers. There  Is  certainly  reason  to  doubt  Mr. 
Lazarus's  easy  claim  that  consumers  would 
necessarily  benefit  from  price  reductions  if 
there  were  to  be  a  complete  elimination  ol 
tariffs.  Actually,  the  presumed  retail  price 
reductions  alleged  by  Mr.  Lazartis  bear  little 
relationship  to  the  rate  of  duties  charged 
by  the  United  States  in  1968,  even  after  the 
tariff  reductions  under  the  Kennedy  Round. 
Typically,  the  retail  price  reductions  pre- 
sumed by  Mr.  Lazarus  are  much  smaller  than 
the  tariff  duties  and  to  an  uneven  degree. 
Retailers  have  a  right,  of  course,  to  Increase 
their  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
consumers.  But  such  behavior  hardly  quali- 
fies them  as  disinterested  champions  of  a 
consumer  Interest  rather  than  their  own. 

The  credibility  gap  generated  by  Mr.  Laza- 
rus Increases  when  one  checks  some  of  the 
items  for  which  a  claim  is  made:  "Not  avail- 
able in  U.S.  or  supply  of  comparable  product 
Inadequate  to  meet  consumer  demands."  For 
example,  "Men's  hand  loom  wool  coat"  Is 
produced  by  quite  a  number  of  American 
firms.  Among  them  are  the  following: 

The  Joseph  &  Pelss  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Joseph  H.  Cohen  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


Pa. 


College  Hall  Fashions,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 


Arthur  H.  Preedberg  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 
Stanley  Blacker.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cross  Country  Clothes.  Inc.,  Northampton, 


Pa. 


"Boys'  wool  ski  sweaters,  bulky  knits"  are 
produced  by  many  domestic  producers, 
among  whom  are  the  following: 

Jantzen,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Robert  Bruce,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Himalaya,  Inc.,  New  York.  New  York. 

New  York  Knitting  Mills,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Donmoor.  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Alps  Sportswear  Mfg.  Co..  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Soowal  Knitting  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Majestic  Sweater  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Standard  Knitting  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Numerous  firms  in  the  United  States  pro- 
duce "Boys"  Helenca  fabric  stretch  ski  trou- 
sers." It  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  from  the 
April  15,  1968  catalog  of  Bancroft  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Framlngham.  Massachusetts: 

Professional  Helenca  stretch  worsted  au- 
thentic type  ski  pants : 

Style  470,  boys  or  girls:  Authentic  stretch 
pant,  fly  front,  zipper  pocket,  elastic  straps, 
adjustable  side  tabs  at  waist.  Colors:  black 
and  navy;  water  repellent;  machine  washa- 
ble. Sizes:  4  to  6x.  Retail:  $11;  price,  $6.50. 

Style  670,  boys:  Authentic  stretch  pant,  fly 
front,  2  zipper  i>ockets,  elastic  straps  at  t)ot- 
tom,  adjustable  side  tabs.  Colors:  Black,  bur- 
gundy, and  navy;  water  repellent;  machine 
washable,  size  6,  waist  22 Va;  size  8.  waist 
23>/2;  size  10,  waist  24V2;  size  12.  waist  25y2; 
size  14,  waist  26'/2;  size  16.  waist  27y2;  size  18. 
waist  281/2;  size  20,  waist  291/2.  Retail,  $14; 
price,  $8. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  recommended 
retail  prices  cited  by  Bancroft  Sportswear 
Inc. — one  at  $11.00  and  the  other  at  $14.00 — 
are  lower  than  the  $18.00  retail  price  cited 
by  Mr.  Lazarus  for  "Boys'  Helenca  fabric 
stretch  ski  trousers"  which  are  Imported. 

To  bolster  his  argument.  Mr.  Lazarus 
makes  a  number  of  generalizations  regarding 
the  alleged  benefits  provided  by  such  goods 
In  terms  of  wider  choice,  fashions  and  crafts- 
manship, presumably  not  otherwise  available 
in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  foreign 
producers  of  apparel  and  accessories  rely 
heavily  on  the  designs  and  styling  originated 
in  the  United  States  and  adapted  by  them  for 
the  use  of  the  American  market.  As  a  rule, 
the  domestic  needle  trades  industries,  as  well 
as  the  domestic  textile  industry,  provide  the 


leadership  copied  and  Imitated  abroad.  The 
generalizations  offered  by  Mr.  Lazarus  as  ar- 
guments are  spurious.  Admittedly,  a  minute 
amount    of    foreign    apparel    production    ol 
high  priced  goods  appealing  to  a  small  sector 
of  the  wealthiest  group  in  our  population 
may  be  properly  considered  as  products  of 
originators  of  fashion  merchandise,  as  in  the 
case  with  the  products  of  a  small  number  of 
domestic  producers  supplying  the  same  class. 
These  represent  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  Moreover,  with  regard  to  technological 
advance,  the  textile  and  apparel  industries  in 
the  United  States  have  no  peer  anywhere  in 
the  world.  As  a  result,  goods  produced  in  the 
United  States  generally  serve  the  American 
consumer  better,  both  in  terms  ol   quality, 
design  and  selection,  than  do  imports  which 
retailers  may  find  it  advantageous  to  promote 
on  the  basis  of  hand  sewing  or  hand  knitting 
or    other    psychological    appeals.    Imported 
merchandise    admittedly     provides     greater 
profit  opportunities  for  retailers,  but  may  not 
necessarily  benefit  ultimate  purchasers.  This 
Is  Illustrated   in  the  case  of  the  hand-knit 
sweaters  which  are  promoted  by  retailers  as 
superior  to  sweaters  of  the  same  design  and 
material  that  are  machine  linlt.  whether  full 
fashioned  or  cut-and-sew.  Most  knitted  con- 
structions  produced   by   hand   can   be   pro- 
duced by  machine  with  appropriate  stand- 
ards  of   quality    control    and    with    greater 
efficiency. 

Machine  knit  garments  are  superior  prod- 
ucts which  offer  consumers  freedom  from  de- 
fects, greater  durability  and  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  the  hand-knits.  Because  of  the 
absence  of  any  inherent  superiority,  the 
domestic  industry  abandoned  the  produc- 
tion of  hand  knitted  sweaters,  while  retailers 
continued  to  promote  hand-knits  to  the  con- 
sumers despite  their  inferior  characteristics 
relying  on  the  appeal  of  the  "hand-knit" 
label  and  of  the  word  "Imported"  to  create 
an  aura  of  superiority  where  none  in  fact 
exists.  Hand-knit  apparel  survives  solely  be- 
cause such  work  Is  performed  In  workers' 
homes  at  wage  rates  substantially  below 
those  found  in  factories  The  major  contribu- 
tion of  the  continued  promotion  of  hand- 
knit  sweaters  is  the  perpetration  abroad  of 
appalling  labor  conditions  long  banned  in 
the  United  States  as  a  matter  of  public  policy 
In  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.   Lazarus'   thesis   concerning   the   pre- 
sumed  economic   interests   of   consumers   is 
presented   in   a  simplistic   framework.   Con- 
sumers   are    indeed    concerned    witli    prices, 
quality  and  choice.  But  low  prices  are  not  in 
themselves  a  guarantee  of  quality,  anymore 
than  are   the   claims   advanced   by   retailers 
to    entice    purchasers    to    buy    those    Items 
which  j-ield   greatest  returns   to   the  stores. 
Moreover,  low   prices  in   themselves  do  not 
guarantee  that  consumers  will  necessarily  be 
able   to   purchase    the   merchandise   offered. 
One  need  only  recall  the  early  thirties  when 
prices   were   Indeed   low   and   the   consumer 
lacked  the  wherewithal  to  buy.  This  Is  why 
public  policy  requires  consideration  of  the 
interrelationships  of  many  complex  factors 
having  a  bearing  on  the  maintenance  of   a 
strong  and  viable  national  economy,  includ- 
ing those  that  affect  producers  of  goods  and 
services    and    their    employees,    and    whole- 
salers and  retailers,  among  many  others.  Nor 
can  one  neglect  the  needs  of  the  country  dur- 
ing periods  of   national   emergencies,  when 
the  nation  must  depend  on  its  own  plant 
and  manpower  to  produce  not  only  the  mate- 
riel needed  for  defense  but  also  goods  and 
services    to    meet    Its    consumption    needs. 
Viewed  in  this  light.  Mr.  Lazarus'  condemna- 
tion of  the  "Buy  American"  policies,  pursued 
by  the  Defense  Department,  on  the  narrow 
ground    of    presumed    lower    prices    abroad, 
borders   on   the   irrespKinslble.   Equally   Irre- 
sponsible is  Ills  argument  about  the  allega- 
tion  regarding   "increased   capital   costs  for 
plant  and  equipment,"  were  goods  produced 
in   the   United   States — as   though   our   na- 
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tlon's  goal  IB  to'  become  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers. This  wM  the  goal  of  mercantilist 
economists,  prev»Jent  before  the  Industrial 
Revolution  In  England — long  discredited  and 
abandoned.  It  la  Noteworthy  that.  In  his  con- 
tentions concerning  Increased  domestic  capi- 
tal costs,  B4r.  La»aniB  neglects  the  fact  that 
Interest  rates  In  most  foreign  countries — the 
cost  of  capital — 4re  much  higher  than  In  the 
United  States. 

An  effective  national  foreign  trade  policy 
cannot  be  base^  on  a  narrow  abstraction, 
even  If  one  seek>.  as  one  should,  to  protect 
consumer  welfar*  It  U  not  a  queeUon  of 
free  trade  or  prolectlonlam.  Nor  can  the  issue 
be  resolved  by  generating  scare  figures  on 
some  assumed  decline  in  textile  and  apparel 
Imports.  Formulitlng  a  responsible  national 
foreign  trade  policy  for  the  United  States  Is 
a  complex  undertaking  It  requires  considera- 
tion of  the  man)r  national  needs  and  goals; 
a  comprehension  of  the  different  problema 
of  different  sectors  of  the  economy  faced  with 
Import  competition;  and  an  understanding 
of  its  economic,  poclal  and  political  impacts, 
including  the  eflects  on  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment. Of  gr^at  significance  In  this  con- 
nectloir-ls  the  fxperlence  of  the  past  few 
years  with  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
trying  to  fit  the  unemployed  Into  Jobs,  and 
a  better  understanding  of  the  economy's 
need  for  a  mucti  broader  spectrum  of  Job 
opportiinltles  fot|  the  less  skilled.  In  the  caae 
of  certain  Industries,  such  as  apparel  and 
textiles,  there  Is  relatively  little  Interchange- 
ability  of  capital  and  human  resources,  even 
In  periods  of  high  employment  and  relatively 
rapid  economic  powth.  All  of  these  factors 
and  many  other*  must  be  viewed  together  as 
an  Integral  part]  of  the  whole,  and  weighed 
against  each  oth(er  In  national  policy  forma- 
tion. Only  thuai  will  consumer  welfare  be 
safeguarded. 

HOWABD  D.  Samtjzl. 

ACWA. 

Lazarz  Tepeb, 

ILGWU. 


RESTRUCTUEUNG  OF  JOB  CORPS 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  ^ven  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mitiute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  STEIGiER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  nu^iber  of  people  have  taken 
it  upon  them^lves  to  publicly  criticize 
the  administrajtion  for  its  decision  to  re- 
structure the  Jbb  Corps  oy  incorporating 
it  into  our  Comprehensive  manpower 
programs  witjiin  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  expanding  the  number  of 
training  opportunities  available  for  dis- 
advantaged youngsters. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  distln- 
giiished  gentlemen  who  have  seriously 
considered  the  proposal,  reviewed  the 
evidence,  and  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
which  does  not  coincide  with  the  admin- 
istration's. Such  policy  differences  and 
disagreements  are  the  Ufeblood  of  the 
institution,  anil  this  is  the  proper  forum 
for  debate  l^etween  two  legitimate, 
strongly  held  joints  of  view. 

However.  Ini  the  past  2  days  a  new 
thrust  of  criticism  has  come  about  which 
questions  the  basic  motives  of  the  admin- 
istration, charges  that  the  President  has 
no  authority  to  embark  on  his  chosen 
policy,  and  accuses  him  of  disregarding 
the  legislative;  intent  of  Congress.  Such 
criticism  deserves,  indeed  demands,  re- 
buttal. 

The  Econoiiilc  Opportunity  Act  does 
not  cast  the  Job  Corps  in  a  rigid  mold, 
but  rather  provides  for  the  operation  of 


a  program  designed  to  train  disadvan- 
taged young  men  and  women;  and  that 
congressional  directive  is  being  carried 
out  by  this  administration. 

The  Labor  Department  has  made  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  study  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Job  Corps  program,  using 
data  collected  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  supplied  by  the  Job  Corps 
centers.  The  Department's  recommenda- 
tions. Incidentally,  coincide  with  those  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  based  on 
its  exhaustive  soialysis  of  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Economic  Opportimlty 
Act;  an  analysis  commissioned  by  the 
last  Congress. 

The  President  accepted  the  recom- 
mendations and  has  instructed  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  implement 
them,  £Uid  OEO,  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  executive  branch,  is  subject  to  the 
directions  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  new  centers  to  be  established  in 
and  near  major  population  centers  will 
qualify  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
They  will  provide  residential  services; 
they  will  provide  the  rsuige  of  benefits 
required  in  the  act.  They  will  not  be 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  our  manpower 
programs  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
Job  Corps,  and  the  services  they  provide, 
by  drawing  on  existing  community  re- 
sources, will  result  in  an  improvement  in 
program  effectiveness.  Every  precaution 
is  being  taken  to  ensure  that  none  of  the 
present  provisions  in  the  statutes  will  be 
contravened  in  any  way,  and  certainly  if 
it  should  become  apparent  that  changes 
are  needed  in  the  statutes,  I  am  confident 
the  administration  will  request  the  nec- 
essary legislative  authorization. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is 
something  illegal  in  the  administration's 
decision  to  plan  for  the  redirection  of  the 
Job  Corps  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  not  yet 
acted  on  next  year's  budget.  I  personally 
find  such  charges  surprising,  and  a  bit 
irrelevant.  They  imply  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  not  plan  ahead  and  com- 
municate to  Congress  and  the  Nation  its 
intentions  in  a  major  policy  area  until 
such  time  as  Congress  has  formally  ap- 
propriated funds  to  carry  out  that  policy. 

Finally,  a  number  of  individuals  have 
complained  that  Congress  was  not  given 
proper  notice  of  the  administration's  In- 
tent to  close  some  of  the  Job  Corps 
centers.  The  facts  Indicate  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  had  scheduled  a  press 
conference — which  was  held — for  Friday. 
April  11,  and  telegrams  were  sent  to  con- 
gressional offices  the  preceding  after- 
noon. The  fact  that  the  story  was  re- 
ported by  the  press  on  Thursday,  April 
10,  is  not  an  indication  of  administrative 
doubledealing.  but  rather  testimony  to 
the  abilities  of  certain  reporters  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  having  to  operate  with  key 
personnel  appointed  by  the  previous 
administration. 

The  Job  Corps  proposals  are  sound, 
based  upon  the  l>est  evidence  available 
and  intended  to  equip  disadvantaged 
youngsters  with  the  skills  they  need  to 
compete  effectively  In  today's  highly 
technical  job  market.  No  one  Is  propos- 
ing the  abolition  of  those  concepts  in  Job 


Corps  which  have  proven  effective,  nor  is 
anyone  recommending  that  we  turn  some 
17.000  young  men  and  women  out  on  the 
streets  on  July  1.  Approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  centers  will  continue  In  oper- 
ation and  corpsmen  at  those  centers  to 
be  closed  have  been  given  every  assurance 
that  they  will  be  permitted  to  finish  their 
course  in  a  comparable  program.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  set 
aside  a  special  fund  of  $1  million  to  en- 
able enrollees  to  transfer  to  other  pro- 
grams. 

The  administration  has  made  clear  its 
commitment  to  training  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  individuals  with  the  lim- 
ited resources  available.  This  policy 
choice  may  be  questioned,  but  criticisms 
leveled  at  the  authority  or  integrity  of 
the  administration  are  unjustified. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  noted,  and  accurately,  that  the 
present  Job  Corps  legislation  contains 
legal  constraints  relating  to  the  percent- 
age of  women  in  the  Job  Corps  as  well 
as  the  percentage  ^of  males  in  conserva- 
tion camps  in  relation  to  all  Job  Corps 
males.  Some  concern  has  been  expressed 
that  these  requirements  may  not  be  met 
in  the  restructuring  of  the  Job  Corps 
proposed  by  the  administration.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  administration  and 
have  been  assured  that  both  of  these  re- 
quirements will  be  observed.  F'lrst,  that 
the  25-percent  women's  requirements 
will  not  only  be  maintained  but  prob- 
ably exceeded.  And  secondly,  the  re- 
quirement that  conservation  center  en- 
rollees constitute  40  percent  of  all  Job 
Corpsmen  will  also  be  maintained,  de- 
spite the  closure  of  some  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters. The  fact  that  the  present  percent 
of  conservation  corpsmen  to  total  male 
corpsmen  is  as  high  as  54  percent  will 
make  it  easier  to  achieve  the  legal 
objective. 

I  believe  that  the  administration 
should  be  commended  for  the  careful 
planning  that  it  has  done  to  insure  the 
observance  of  these  legal  requirements 
despite  the  restructuring — and  I  might 
add  very  constructive  restructuring—of 
the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
intriguing  proposals  in  the  administra- 
tion's redesign  of  the  Job  Corps  involves 
the  establishment  of  30  new  centers. 
However,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  about  the  nature  of 
this  new  component.  First,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  basic  premises  that 
underline  these  new  centers  are  two: 
First,  they  are  limited  to  sites  In  or  near 
labor  market  areas  where  the  target  pop- 
ulation and  economic  opportunities  exist 
and  are  closely  tied  to  these  labor  mar- 
kets. And.  second,  that  rather  than 
standing  in  splendid  isolation  they  will 
now  become  an  integral  part  of  a  whole 
stream  of  manpower  programs  and  serv- 
ices that  are  available  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

These  new  centers  will  thus  provide 
support  to  other  ongoing  manpower  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  and  also  be  sup- 
ported by  these  other  programs.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern  ex- 
pressed about  the  timing  of  these  new 
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centers.  I  understand  that  the  adminis- 
tration intends  to  move  as  quickly  as 
possible.  However.  I  hope  that  It  does 
not  commit  the  mistakes  mtwle  so  many 
times  in  the  past,  of  proceeding  so  rap- 
Idly  as  to  be  unable  to  build  In  sound 
program  concepts  and  structures. 

Some  have  erroneously  described  these 
new  centers  as  "bimkhouses."  Quite  the 
contrary.  These  relatively  small  centers 
will  provide  intensive  around-the-clock 
services. 

The  location,  size,  and  concept  of  these 
new  centers  should  considerably  improve 
the  services  provided,  reduce  dropout 
rates,  and  Increase  job  placements. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  administration  for  its  very  rational 
plan  of  redirecting  the  resources  pro- 
vided for  the  Job  Corps. 

The  key  element  to  me  is  a  cutback  in 
the  size  of  the  Job  Corps  from  about 
35,000  beds  to  about  22,000. 

This  cutback  has  been  severely  criti- 
cized by  opponents  of  this  administration. 
This,  however,  is  a  shortsighted  view 
which  reflects  a  complete  lack  of  under- 
standing of  what  is  actually  happening 
in  the  Job  Corps. 

It  has  been  almost  an  impossible  task 
for  the  Job  Corps  to  keep  these  35,000 
beds  filled— and  they  have  to  keep  them 
filled  in  order  to  meet  the  statutory  unit 
cost  limitations  we  in  the  Congress  have 
prescribed. 

Job  Corps  now  is  spending  about  $10 
million  a  year  in  recruiting  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  to  enter  the  Job  Corps 
compared  with  $3  million  for  job  place- 
ment. Of  every  seven  individuals  inter- 
viewed only  one  agrees  to  go  to  the  Job 
Corps  and,  of  those  that  agreed  to  the 
referral,  about  30  percent  never  arrive  at 
the  Job  Corps  center.  Then,  at  the  cen- 
ter, almost  20  percent  drop  out  within  the 
first  30  days. 

The  evaluative  studies  that  have  been 
made  of  Job  Corps  and  its  problems  all 
have  indicated  that  recruitment  is  one  of 
the  major  difficulties,  that  recruiters  act 
more  to  fill  quotas  than  they  do  to  select 
those  individuals  for  whom  a  residential 
training  program  is  most  appropriate. 

Mr.  Robert  Lake,  director  of  the  Poland 
Spring  Job  Corps  Center  in  Maine,  testi- 
fied before  our  House  task  force  on  pov- 
erty yesterday  as  follows : 

Better  recruiting  and  selection  are  needed. 
Every  center  director  In  the  U.S.  will  testify 
to  this. 


All  of  this  very  clearly  indicates  to  me 
that  perhaps  the  Job  Corps  has  been 
too  ambitious,  that  perhaps  35.000  beds 
is  too  large  a  niunber  and  I  am.  therefore, 
very  pleased  that  this  administration  has 
had  the  courage  to  reevaluate  this  pro- 
gram and  take  action  to  make  it  more 
realistic. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  of  Congress  have  expressed 
their  concern  over  the  future  of  persons 
now  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps  camps 
that  are  scheduled  to  be  closed  soon. 

Without  debating  the  pros  or  cons  of 
the  Job  Corps  program  itself.  I  would 
merely  like  to  emphasize  that  a  construc- 
tive alternative  will  be  provided  to  those 
persons  now  in  centers  scheduled  to  be 
closed  and  that  there  will  not  be  any 


wholesale  dumping  of  young  persons  on 
to  city  streets. 

Two  of  the  alternatives  presently  being 
made  available  are;  First,  giving  corps- 
men  an  opportunity  to  transfer  to  a 
camp  remaining  open — which  is  possible 
due  to  the  high  attrition  rate  of 
camps — and  second,  giving  corpsmen  an 
opportunity  to  enroll  In  other  training 
programs  under,  perhaps,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  or  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen's 
JOBS  program.  In  addition,  approxi- 
mately $1  million  will  be  set  aside  for 
Job  Corps  enrollments  in  those  cases 
where  existing  openings  may  not  be  im- 
mediately available. 

Mr.  Speaker,   the  Congress  has  en- 
acted many  programs  based  upon  the 
theory  that  they  were  at  least  entitled 
to  a  trial  run.  Based  upon  the  record 
of  the  Job  Corps  In  comparison   with 
other  manpower  training  programs,  it 
may  very  well  be  that  the  alternative  op- 
portunities offered  to  persons  now  leav- 
ing the  Job  Corps  may  be  more  reward- 
ing and  constructive  than  the  oppor- 
tunities that  would  have  been  available 
through  the  regular  Job  Corps  programs. 
Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reviewing 
the  debate  on  the  Job  Corps,  I  am  struck 
by  the  extent  to  which  many  people  are 
focusing  upon  the  individual  tree  rather 
than  upon  the  forest.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  concern  must  be  not  with  an  ex- 
isting institution  simply  because  it  al- 
ready exists — must  not  be  with  perpet- 
uating an  ongoing  bureaucracy  simply 
because  it  happens  to  be  there — must  not 
be  wrapped  up  with  a  specific  program 
component  that  is  unrelated  to  the  larger 
total  manpower  program.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, our  concern  must  be  with  people 
and  their  needs.  In  this  connection  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  manpower 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  directed  to  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  youth  that  the  Job 
Corps  attempts  to  serve,  will  be  enlarged 
In  1970  over  the  1969  levels.  The  pro- 
jected program  of  the  Department  of 
Labor    for    1970 — Including    the    Job 
Corps— will  provide  for  about  368,000  op- 
portunities for  youth  as  compared  to 
362.000  during  this  fiscal  year.  In  this 
context,  it  is  apparent  that  the  needs 
of  the  target  population  that  we  seek  to 
serve  will  be  more  amply  met  in  fiscal 
1970  notwithstanding  the  slight  reduc- 
tion— when  viewed  In  the  whole — of  the 
Job  Corps  program. 

No  program  is  sacrosanct.  Every  pro- 
gram must  be  able  to  stand  the  light  of 
critical  examination.  If  this  examination 
suggests  the  need  for  a  change  in  the 
program  mix  of  our  total  manpower  ac- 
tivities it  should  be  accomplished.  Only 
In  this  way  can  we  be  sure  that  we  are 
getting  the  greatest  benefit  for  the  tax- 
payer's dollar. 

I  commend  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  this  kind  of  forthright  examination 
even  though  the  decisions  fiowing  from 
the  examination  is  a  hard  one.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  a  wise  one. 


all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  own  remarks 
on  the  subject  on  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 


DISCLOSURE   OF   HOLDINGS   AND 
SOURCES  OP  INCOME 

(Mr.  HOGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  said  that  a  man  who  as- 
sumes a  public  trust  should  consider 
himself  public  property.  In  keeping  with 
this  philosophy.  I  feel  it  is  appropriate 
for  a  Congressman  to  make  a  full  dis- 
closure concerning  his  holdings  and 
sources  of  income. 

yesterday,  I  filed  a  report  with  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct as  required  by  the  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  April  3,  1968. 
I  realize  that  there  is  no  requirement  for 
public  disclosure,  but  it  is  my  desire  to 
make  this  information  public,  as  well  as 
additional  pertinent  information. 

Since  election  day,  I  have  sold  all  of 
my  securities  with  the  exception  of  200 
shares  of  Central  National  Bank  stock 
and  16,570  shares  of  Larry  Hogan  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.  I  am  in  the  process  of  trying 
to  sell  the  latter.  I  no  longer  receive  any 
salary  from  Larry  Hogan  Associates. 
Inc.,  and  the  only  additional  income  1 
have  at  the  present  time,  except  for 
rents,  is  fees  from  writing  and  lectures. 
Before  taking  the  oath  of  office  as  a 
Congressman.  I  resigned  as  a  director  of 
the  Central  Bank  of  Maryland. 

A  more  detailed  report  follows: 
Financial  statement  of  Lawrence  J.  Hogan 

and  Nora  E.  Hogan,  his  wife.  ApHl  30. 1969 

Assets: 

Cash  (see  schedule  A) $3,547.00 

Investments  (see  schedule  B).  89,460.00 
Real  Estate  (see  schedule  C).-  126,800.00 
Automobile:  1969  Oldsmoblle.  1.300.00 
Household  furnishings ---       7,000.00 

Total  assets 228,097.00 

Liabilities : 
Accounts  payable  (miscellane- 
ous)     — - 350.00 

Central    National    Bank    loan 

(car    loan) 4,950.00 

Mortgages  (see  schedule  D) —     66,471.93 

Total  liabilities 71,771.93 

Net  worth — - 156,  326.  70 

SCKEDITLE    A — CASH 

Loyola   Federal    Savings   &   Loan 

(savings  account) -       1,747.00 

Columbia  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

(savings  account) 300.  (X) 

Central       National        (checking 

bank)  - 500.00 

Maryland      National      (checking 

bank) - 50000 

Sergeant  at  Arms  (checking  ac- 
count) — - t^oo 

Cash  on  hand - ^°"  °" 

Total    3.547,00 
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B INVEST  ME  NTS 

Hogan    Asso- 


SCREDUU 

Interest   In    Larry 

elates,    Inc--. 
Central  National  $ank  stock 

Total    


SCHXDUIJE 

Town  House,  Ocea|i 
Cabin     at    Lake 

Prince  WUUam 
House,   present 

over.  Md 

Allegany  County, 

Total    — . 


Cou 
re  ildence. 


9[d 


SCKEOin  E 

Town  House,  Ocea|i 
Hoiise,  Landover, 
Allegany  Co..  Md. 
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of  Lawrence  J.  Hogan 
hU   wife.   ApHl    30. 


82.850.00 
6.  600.  00 

— r 

89.  460.  00 


C REAL    ESTATE 

City.  Md 40.000.00 

Jackson,    Va., 

nty 8.000.00 

Land- 

50.000.00 

(94.6  acres )  28.  800.  00 


126.  800.  00 


O MORTGAGES 

City.  Md 23.710.93 

Hd 38,230.00 

(94  6  acres)-.       4,531.00 


68,471.93 


OF    ADOPTION     OP 
OF    1791   BY   POL- 


ANNIVERSARY 
CONSTITUTION 
ISH  NATION 

I  Mr.  GERALli  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  pernilsslon  to  address  the 
House  for  1  miniite,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  afd  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  k.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Saturday,  ^[ay  3,  is  a  highly  sig- 
nificant day  for  Polish  people  every- 
where. It  is  a  multiple  anniversary  day — 
a  day  for  celebration  and  a  day  of  mourn- 
ing, paradoxical  9s  that  may  seem. 

On  May  3  Poliih  Americans  and  Poles 
throughout  the  uorld  will  mark  one  of 
the  brightest  events  in  Polish  history — 
adoption  of  the  May  3  Constitution  of 
1791 — followed  jtist  a  year  later  by  one 
of  the  three  tragic  partitions  of  Poland 
by  warlike  neighbors  bent  on  territorial 
aggrandizement. 

This  Saturday  Is  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  German-Soviet  invasion  of  Poland 
during  World  Wa^  n,  one  of  the  blackest 
days  in  the  histort  of  mankind. 

May  3  also  mar  ss  the  25th  anniversary 
of  glorious  Polish  exploits  in  the  Battle 
of  Monte-Casslnc  and  of  the  tragic  de- 
ception attending  the  Warsaw  uprising. 

On  still  anothdr  note,  Polish  Ameri- 
cans on  May  3  wt  1  observe  the  silver  an- 
niversary of  the  ijounding  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress,  an  organization  of 
about  10  million!  Americans  of  Polish 
descent. 

Members  of  the 
gress  are  first  an^ 
working  citizens 

There  are  man^ 
extraction  in  my 
trict. 

Polish  Americans  are  justifiably  proud 
to  be  of  Polish  origin.  They  are  also  ever 
mindful  that  Poltnd  was  the  victim  of 
incredible  destruction  and  genocide  at 
the  hands  of  the  Kazls  and  the  Russians 
n  and  was,  In  effect, 
iter  the  war  ended, 
never  forget  that  the 
million  Poles,  half  of 
them  Jews,  while  the  Russians  executed 
15,000  Polish  Armtr  officers  and  deported 
1.7  million  Poles. 


\  Polish -American  Con- 
foremost  good,  hard- 

^f  the  United  States, 
fine  citizens  of  Polish 

own  congressional  dis- 


during  World  W 
sold  into  slavery 
The  world  musi 
Nazis  murdered 


The  world  must  never  forget  that  the 
Soviet  Union  used  the  Yalta  Agreement 
to  take  over  Poland  in  a  fraudulent  elec- 
tion in  1947  after  a  2-yesu"  campaign  of 
terrorism  within  Poland. 

The  Poles  are  a  great  people.  Only  a 
gi'eat  people  could  have  produced  men 
like  Copernicus,  Casimir  Pulaski,  Gen- 
eral Kosciuszko,  Chopin,  Joseph  Pilsud- 
skl,  Paderewskl,  Wanda  Landowska,  and 
Scholem  Asch. 

The  Poles  are  a  courageous  people. 
Only  a  courageous  people  could  have  sur- 
vived the  invasions,  partitions,  political 
murder  and  terrorism  to  which  the  Poles 
have  been  subjected  and  still  cling  to  a 
basic  love  of  freedom  and  a  hatred  of 
tyranny. 

The  Polish- American  Congress  was  es- 
tablished to  perpetuate  the  traditions  of 
a  free,  proud,  and  independent  Poland. 

The  Polish-American  Congress  has 
constantly  warned  the  leaders  of  the  free 
world  against  the  duplicity  practiced  by 
Communist  leaders  to  achieve  expan- 
sionist aims.  The  Polish -American  Con- 
gress has  worked  tirelessly  to  promote 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  will  Uve. 

The  principle  of  national  self-deter- 
mination Is  one  embraced  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  Is  most  fitting,  therefore,  that  all 
Americans,  whatever  their  origin,  join 
with  the  Polish-American  Congress  and 
with  Poles  everywhere  in  their  May  3 
observance. 

It  is  an  observance  which  calls  for  a 
rededication  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  justice  for  all  peoples,  self-determi- 
nation for  all  nations,  and  unceasing 
devotion  to  any  cause  which  furthers  the 
natural  and  God-given  rights  of  man. 


LEGISLATION  TO  MAKE  IT  A  FED- 
ERAL OFFENSE  TO  WILLFULLY 
OBSTRUCT  MrLTTARY  RECRUIT- 
ING 

(Mr.  COLLIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  would 
amend  section  2388(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  willfully  obstruct  the  military 
recruiting  or  enlistment  service  during 
the  time  of  war,  military  conflict,  or  na- 
tional emergency. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
charges  Congress — elected  by  the  people 
through  the  democratic  process — with 
the  responsibility  of  raising  and  support- 
ing armies.  Until  such  time  as  we  live  in 
a  world  which  recognizes  that  armed 
conflict  of  any  nature  must  be  elimi- 
nated, we  have  the  solemn  duty  to  pro- 
vide adequate  national  defense.  Through 
the  constitutional  power  vested  in  Con- 
gress, it  has  authorized  the  ROTC  and  it 
must  exercise  this  power  without  limita- 
tion placed  upon  it  through  coercion  or 
willfull  obstruction  of  this  program. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  proper  that  we 
pursue  a  program  which  seeks  to  enlist, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  reserve  officers. 
Furthermore,  any  young  man  attending 
a  college  or  university  which  provides 
the  ROTC  training  has  every  right  to 


volunteer  for  this  program  and  this  right 
must  be  protected  without  infringement 
or  abridgment,  just  as  it  is  the  right  of 
those  who  seek  not  to  volunteer  to  do  so. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  an- 
other effort  to  cope  with  the  actions  by 
certain  groups  which  willfully  seek  to 
deprive  any  individual  of  his  right  under 
law.  Disagreement,  no  matter  how  deep 
it  may  run,  with  any  program  authorized 
by  law  and  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  does 
not  warrant  .nob  action  or  coercion.  It 
is  therefore  my  firm  belief  that  those 
who  resort  to  this  type  of  conduct  should 
be  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  adequate 
laws.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  which  in  any  manner  deprives  any 
Individual  of  his  constitutional  right  of 
petition  or  right  to  peacefully  express 
his  dissent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  also  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues who  have  introduced  leigslation 
which  seeks  to  prohibit  the  disruption  of 
the  administration  or  operations  of  fed- 
erally assisted  educational  programs.  I 
believe  the  rank  and  file  citizens  of  this 
country  and  a  substantial  number  of 
students  on  college  campuses  are  fed  up 
with  the  anarchial  conduct  of  those  who 
feel  that  they  have  the  right  to  run 
rampant  in  expressing  their  demands 
and  disagreements. 

The  shameful  development  of  an  armed 
revolt  at  Cornell  University  and,  more 
recently,  a  similar  episode  at  Voorhees 
College  in  South  Carolina,  is  a  culmina- 
tion of  the  failure  of  many  imiverslty 
authorities  to  take  proper  action  before 
the  situation  reached  its  present  intoler- 
able stage.  It  becomes  more  and  more 
obvious  that  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  gained  by  the  wishy-washy  manner 
in  which  some  of  our  highly  paid  college 
and  university  administrators  have  dealt 
with  campus  revolts  but  the  total  dis- 
ruption and  perhaps  destruction  of  our 
system  of  higher  education  in  this  coun- 
try as  we  know  it.  For  all  its  faults,  it 
has  provided  the  best  education  for  the 
greatest  number  of  its  people  of  any 
country  In  the  world  today. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Maurice  Stans,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, has  our  support  and  every  wish 
for  success  in  his  efforts  to  work  admin- 
istratively, an  international  agreement 
on  textile  imports  to  cover  manmade 
fibers  and  woolens.  The  administration 
will  have  our  support  in  its  efforts  to 
encourage  enforcement  among  our  al- 
lies and  friends  of  the  LTA  cotton  tex- 
tile agreement. 

We  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  Honorable  Maurice  Stans'  special 
trip  to  Europe  to  discuss  orderly  trade. 
We  look  forward  to  Mr.  Stans'  visit  to 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  other  areas  of 
the  Far  East.  We  have  been  further  en- 
couraged by  recent  reports  in  the  press 
that  President  Nixon  may  ask  for  Im- 
port quotas  on  textiles. 
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Those  of  us  In  Congress  associated 
with  our  textile  group  prefer  that  an  in- 
ternational arrangement  be  negotiated 
with  all  of  our  friends  and  allies  to  limit 
textile  imports.  We  are  concerned  over 
the  ever-increasing  volume  of  imports, 
violations  of  the  cotton  textile  agree- 
ment, and  failure  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciple to  manmade  fibers  and  woolens.  We 
anxiously  await  the  outcome  of  Mr. 
Stans'  determined  efforts.  Should  our 
friends  abroad  reject  the  international 
agreement  approach,  we  are  prepared 
and  will  make  an  all-out  effort  In  Con- 
gress to  pass  quota  legislation.  I  believe 
we  have  more  support  In  the  new  Con- 
gress than  last  year  when  197  Members 
of  the  House  sponsored  textile  quota  leg- 
islation and  the  Senate  passed  over- 
whelmingly a  bill  providing  textile 
quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  we  are  daily  conducting 
hearings  and  writing  legislation  author- 
izing vast  public  funds  for  Appalachia, 
economic  development,  pollution,  and 
other  measures  for  the  economic  relief 
of  our  people.  We  do  not  propose  to  see 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  textile 
jobs  in  Appalachia  and  in  the  hard- 
pressed  great  cities  of  our  country  go 
down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  fighting  this 
battle  were  pleased  to  read  the  following 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Fairchild 
publications : 

Ndcon  Mat  Ask  Congress  fob  Quotas 

Washington. — The  Nixon  Administration 
may  be  ready  to  ask  Congress  for  textile  Im- 
port quotas  If  no  progress  toward  voluntary 
curbs  stems  from  the  current  European  trip 
of  Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans. 

At  this  stage  some  Congressional  sources 
apparently  have  been  approached  quietly 
about  an  Administration  trade  bill  that 
would  be  submitted  to  Congress  In  two  parts. 

The  speculation  Is  that  the  Administra- 
tion tariff  experts  want  a  two  part  bill  so 
that  other  nations  would  be  aware  of  a  spe- 
cial   textile   quota  plea. 

This  plan  may  end  up  In  a  pigeonhole. 

But  at  this  stage  the  Administration  ap- 
parently Is  considering  the  drastic  step  of 
proposing  mandatory  textile  Import  quotas 
if  foreign  countries  offer  no  hope  of  volun- 
tary curbs. 

Under  this  plan  the  White  House  would 
send  Congress  a  trade  message  asking  for 
such  things  as  liberalized  trade  adjustment 
assistance  and  would  separately  ask  for  the 
quotas. 

The  quota  proposal  would  be  part  2  of  the 
message.  It  would  be  a  club  to  Induce  coun- 
tries to  accept  voluntary  curbs  on  Imports. 


FIVE  CENTS  AN  OUNCE  WILL  BAL- 
ANCE   THE    POST    OFFICE    BUDGET 

I  Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  a  message  from  the  President,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  testimony  from  the 
Postmaster  General  concerning  a  rate 
increase  for  postage  in  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  announce  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Rates  will,  first  of  all,  discuss  and 
investigate  the  costs  in  the  Post  Office 
Department.  However,  pursuant  to  that 
investigation  I  want  to  tell  the  Members 
of   the   House  my  version  of   an   old 


slogan  famous  a  long  time  before  I  came 
to  the  Congress:  I  say  "What  America 
needs  Is  a  good  5-cent  stamp." 

We  still  need  a  good  5-cent  stamp,  and 
we  need  a  5-cent  stamp  for  all  mail  on  the 
first  ounce  moving  through  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Then  we  should  have 
a  5-cent  stamp  on  the  second  ounce  mov- 
ing through  the  Post  Office  Department. 

If  we  do  that,  not  only  will  we  balance 
the  budget  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
but  also  we  could  almost  balance  the 
budget  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  the  study  that  I  want  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  look  at.  instead 
of  looking  at  the  creation  of  a  corporation 
or  the  creation  of  any  other  kind  of  body. 

We  can  do  it,  if  we  do  our  work.  If 
we  set  the  rates,  we  can  do  the  job  of 
balancing  that  budget. 

But  I  want  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  follow  procedures  in  our  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  note 
that  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dtjlski),  is  here.  He  en- 
dorses this  program  that  we  will  investi- 
gate. 

What  could  we  do  if  it  were  5  cents 
for  the  first  ounce  and  5  cents  for  the 
second  ounce?  By  way  of  review  for 
just  a  moment,  on  6  cents  for  1  ounce 
today  we  lose  money.  It  costs  6.2  cents. 
But  most  of  the  first-class  mail  is  more 
than  1  ounce.  That  is  why  we  make 
money  on  the  first-class  mail.  And  we 
make  money  on  the  airmail,  which  is  10 
cents  an  ounce. 

My  proposal  now  is  that  second  class, 
third  class  and  fourth  class,  and  every 
class  pay  5  cents  on  the  first  ounce  and 
five  cents  on  the  second  ounce,  and  then 
we  will  argue  after  that  as  to  what  per- 
centages various  classes  ought  to  pay 
toward  general  Post  Office  overhead 
expenses. 

If  we  did  that,  we  would  balance  the 
budget  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  have  enough  left  over  to  establish 
a  trust  fund  that  would  finance  future 
capital  expansion,  modernization,  and 
a  fair  wage  and  benefits  to  loyal  postal 
employees. 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  have  the  Rec- 
ord show  I  was  unavoidably  detained  in 
my  office  on  the  last  rollcall.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  will  appear  in  the  Record. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
interested  in  the  thoughtful  and  timely 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
when  he  discussed  the  problems  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show,  however,  that  there  are 
two  ways  In  which  we  can  balance  the 
Post  Office  Department  budget.  One,  of 
course,  is  to  play  all  sorts  of  games  with 
postal  rates.  The  other  is  to  control  the 
costs  of  the  Department.  If  the  gentle- 


man from  Montana  will  cooperate  in 
maintaining  the  proposed  budget  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  In  conformance 
with  the  budget  submitted  by  President 
Johnson,  he  would  be  striking  a  blow  for 
commonsense  in  the  administration  of 
that  Post  Office  Department.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  realizes  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  budget  called  for  a  real- 
istic control  of  the  expenditures  of  that 
Department  and  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
not  be  a  part  of  any  attempt  to  add  ab- 
normal costs  to  the  budget  which  the 
Nixon  administration  inherited  from  its 
great  predecessor. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlje  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  join  with  the  gentleman 
in  that  statement.  I  think  the  cost  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  can  be  appreci- 
ably reduced  with  good  management. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  say  that  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Montana  lias 
the  potential  to  be  a  statesman. 


SUCKER  DAY 


(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  Is 
"Sucker  Day."  I  want  it  xmderstood  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  infer  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  illustrious  body  could  be 
fooled,  deceived,  or  even  "taken  in."  al- 
though I  have  been  told  that  attempts 
have  been  made  in  the  past. 

The  day  of  which  I  speak  is  the  annual 
salute  to  "spring,"  held  in  the  town  of 
Nixa,  Mo.,  a  beautiful  place  in  the 
Ozarks:  with  a  population  of  about  1,000 
peaceful  citizens,  which  swells  to  as 
many  as  15.000  on  Sucker  Day. 

To  the  uninformed,  the  sucker  is  not 
a  human,  described  so  eloquently  by 
P.  T.  Barnum.  but  a  fish  known  to  few 
as  the  golden  redhorse.  but  in  Nixa 
referred  to  as  the  yellow  suckef.  Sucker 
fishing  defies  the  technology  of  the  space 
age.  Nothing  has  yet  been  invented  to 
improve  the  art  of  sucker  grabbing,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  lower  a  treble  hook 
in  the  water,  sneak  it  up  next  to  the  un- 
suspecting Pisces,  then  with  a  quick  jerk 
of  the  line,  haul  in  your  prize. 

Nixa  Sucker  Day  is  topped  off  with 
the  doggondest  meal  ever  served,  high- 
lighted by  steaming  cupfulls  of  sucker 
soup  which  is  said  to  be  good  for  babies 
and  people  over  40,  or  to  fertilize  roses. 

Yes,  today  is  the  12th  annual  observ- 
ance of  Sucker  Day  in  Nixa,  Mo.  A  day 
set  aside  for  the  promotion  and  perpet- 
uation of  piscatorial  pursuits,  fim,  fel- 
lowship, community  service,  and  good 
citizenship. 


LAW  DAY.  U.S.A.,  1969 
The    SPEAKER    pro     tempore 


(Mr. 


PoDELL).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Gorman )  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1958. 
Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  designated 
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that  the  1st  day  >  of  May  of  each  year  be 
commemorated  as  Law  Day,  D.S.A.  The 
resolution  states: 

It  la  set  aside  a*  a  special  day  of  celebra- 
tion by  the  American  people  in  appreciation 
of  their  liberties  and  the  reaffirmation  of 
their  loyalty  to  this  country;  of  their  re- 
dedication  to  the  Ideals  of  equality  and  jus- 
tice under  law  in  their  relations  with  oftch 
other  as  well  as  with  other  nations;  and 
for  the  cultlvatioa  of  that  respect  for  law 
that  is  so  vital  to  Ihe  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  purposes  df  Law  Day.  U.S.A..  are 
fourfold:  F'irst,  to  foster  respect  for  law 
and  understanding  of  its  essentlsd  place 
in  American  life;  second,  to  encourage 
citizen  support  of  law  observance  and  law 
enforcement:  third,  to  advance  equality 
and  Justice  imd^r  law;  and,  fourth,  to 
point  up  the  contrast  between  freedom 
under  law  in  the  "United  States  and  gov- 
ernmental tyranay  under  communism. 

Nowhere  is  it  more  fitting  to  reaflarm 
these  principles  and  purposes  than  in  this 
House. "  and  I  am  privileged  to  do  so 
today. 

The  theme  for  the  1969  annual  observ- 
ance of  Law  Day|  "Justice  and  Equality 
Depend  Upon  L$w  and  You,"  was  se- 
lected for  its  timeliness. 

The  Nation  lias  been  experiencing 
public  disorders,  a  rising  crime  rate, 
strained  race  relations,  student  unrest. 
The  theme  of  today's  observance  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  basic  purposes  of  Law 
Day,  U.S.A.,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  fouiided.  It  reafiarms  that 
we  are  a  nation  of] laws;  that  esich  of  us  is 
morally  bound  ta  uphold  the  law;  that 
advances  in  social  justice  can  come  only 
by  way  of  law;  and  that  in  order  to 
achieve  equality  oC  opportunity  for  every 
American,  each  itidividual  miist  accept 
these  concepts  and  apply  them  in  his 
daily  living. 

I  would  like  to  Reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  obligation  thajt  each  of  us  has  to  up- 
hold the  law.  A  just  and  democratic  rule 
of  law  must  prevail  if  we  are  to  live  to- 
gether in  a  civilizad  society  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  security,  equal  opportunity, 
and  freedom.  We  ourselves  create  the 
rule  of  law,  not  only  through  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  t^e  courts,  but  in  a  far 
deeper  sense,  by  Dur  daily  conduct,  by 
respect  for  laws  4nd  by  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others.  The  rule  of  law  is  in 
essence  the  highest  application  of  justice. 
The  responsibility  for  maintaining  law 
and  order  in  our  society  rests  upon  the 
individual,  and  etery  citizen  must  take 
the  responsibility  to  honor  and  obey  the 
law  if  the  foundation  of  our  society  is  to 
be  secure  and  lasting. 

To  be  meaningful,  the  law  must  pro- 
vide for  the  right  of  dissent — and  this 
right  is  guarantee  by  the  nrst  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  The  right  of 
dissent  has  been  honored,  protected,  and 
cherished  throughout  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  There  are  limitations,  however, 
on  the  use  of  this  rfght. 

Supreme  Court  i  Justice  Fortas,  in  his 
penetrating  dlscoiirse  "Concerning  Dis- 
sent and  Civil  Disobedience."  stated  his 
theory  on  the  laW  of  dissent — a  theory 
which  I  believe  gies  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  democracy.  I  quote  the 
Justice : 

The  theory — the  structure — of  our  system 
allows  full  opportuiuty  for  both  the  state 


and  the  individual  to  assert  their  respective 
claims  and  to  have  them  adjudicated  by  im- 
partial, Independent  tribunals,  on  the  basis 
of  a  principle  which  is  fundamental  to  our 
society:  that  freedom  to  criticize,  to  per- 
suade, to  protest,  to  dissent,  to  organize  and 
to  assemble  peaceable  are  as  essential  to  vital, 
effective  government  as  they  are  to  the 
spiritual  and  material  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual; and  that  the  exercise  of  this  freedom 
will  be  protected  and  encouraged  and  may 
not  be  diminished  so  long  as  the  form  of  Its 
exercise  does  not  Involve  action  which 
violates  laws  prescribed  to  protect  others  in 
their  peaceful  pursuits,  or  which  Incites  a 
clear  and  present  danger  of  violence  or  to- 
Jury  to  others. 

The  moral  obligation  of  each  citizen 
to  uphold  the  law  applies,  of  course,  to 
the  matter  of  student  protest  and  dis- 
sent— which,  I  believe,  has  reached  criti- 
cal proportions  in  this  Nation. 

Basic  reasons  for  the  phenomenon  of 
student  unrest  doubtlessly  can  be  found 
in  the  structure  of  our  own  society.  The 
"whys"  and  "wherefores"  require  seri- 
ous and  intensive  study.  But,  today,  I 
am  concerned  with  the  right  of  students 
to  dissent  In  the  context  of  the  law  by 
which  this  Nation  governs  Itself. 

The  law  applies  to  the  dissenting  stu- 
dent as  it  does  to  every  citizen.  He  is 
protected  by  the  full  scope  of  the  first 
amendment.  He  is  entitled  to  the  full 
protection  of  the  law  in  the  exercise  of 
his  freedom  of  speech.  But,  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  immunity  from  the  law  if  he 
willfully  incites  violence  or  Insists  upon 
deliberately  disrupting  the  movement  of 
other  persons. 

There  is  no  legal  principle  which  pro- 
tects a  student  who  violates  the  law, 
whether  his  actions  occur  on  campus  or 
elsewhere. 

In  applying  this  principle,  it  is  vital  to 
distinguish  student  demonstrations  that 
are  violent  in  nature — those  endangering 
personal  safety  and  property  rights — 
from  the  demonstrations  that  are  non- 
violent. We  cannot  tolerate  the  former, 
for  violence  erodes  the  foundation  of  an 
orderly  and  democratic  society.  But,  we 
must  continue  to  protect  the  nonviolent 
demonstrator  on  campus  even  though  we 
may  disagree  with  the  purposes  of  his 
demonstration. 

Intolerance  in  any  form  cannot  be 
substituted  for  law. 

Our  laws  provide  full  opportunity  for 
dissent.  Freedom  of  speech,  and  press, 
right  of  assembly,  the  voting  booth— 
these  are  the  bulwarks  of  our  form  of 
government.  These  are  the  alternatives 
to  violence. 

The  obligation  to  uphold  the  law  is  as 
essential  to  the  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual as  it  is  to  the  continuation  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Law  must  prevail,  but  it  must  be 
just  law,  guaranteeing  equality  to  all 
Americans. 

And  so,  once  again,  we  reafllrm  the 
principles  that  we  honor  on  Law  Day, 
U.S.A. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Smith)  ,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  as  I 


want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia. I  would  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  in  the  United  States  are  prlvillged 
to  celebrate  and  honor  Law  Day  on  the 
Ist  day  of  May  in  each  year.  The  fact 
that  today  has  been  proclaimed  Law 
Day  should  cause  all  Americans  to  pause 
and  consider  and  be  thankful  for  our 
wonderful  heritage  of  equal  justice  un- 
der law,  to  consider  that  civilization  ad- 
vances as  mankind  submits  himself  to 
the  rule  of  law  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  and  the  order  of  society  rather 
than  resort  to  the  rule  of  force  which 
powers  the  doctrine  that  might  makes 
right. 

Sometime,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  nations 
will  submit  their  disputes  to  the  rule  of 
law  and  will  abide  by  that  rule,  and  when 
that  wonderful  day  dawns,  Mr.  Speaker, 
mankind's  fear  of  his  brother  will  abate, 
and  brother  may  go  forward  with  brother 
around  the  world  working  toward  the 
tremendous  destiny  which  God  has 
promised  and  revealed  for  mankind. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  pause 
today  to  pay  respect  to  the  rule  of  law, 
we  see  some  glimmer  of  mankind's  bril- 
liant future  which  shall  be  based  on  the 
universal  rule  of  law  and  justice. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Wiggins)  . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia for  the  appropriateness  of  his  re- 
marks on  this  May  1  Law  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  preparation  for  my 
own  remarks  in  California  before  a  group 
of  lawyers  I  was  re-reading  Miranda 
against  Arizona,  one  of  the  controversial 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  we  often 
talk  about.  I  was  reading  this  decision 
just  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I  want  to 
quote  from  the  language  of  that  case : 

Decency,  security  and  liberty  alike  demand 
that  government  officials  shaU  be  subjected 
to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that  are  com- 
mands to  the  citizen.  In  a  government  of 
laws,  existence  of  the  government  will  be  im- 
periled If  It  falls  to  observe  the  law  scrupu- 
lously. Our  government  is  the  potent,  the 
omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  or  for  ill,  it 
teaches  the  whole  people  by  its  example. 
Crime  Is  contagious.  If  the  government  be- 
comes a  lawbreaker.  It  breeds  contempt  for 
law;  It  Invites  every  man  to  become  a  law 
unto  himself;  It  Invites  anarchy.  To  declare 
that  In  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  the  end  Justifies  the  means  .  .  would 
bring  terrible  retribution.  Against  that  per- 
nicious doctrine  this  court  should  resolutely 
set  its  face. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  that  statement. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  lesson  in  the 
language  quoted,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope 
that  all  of  the  Members  in  this  body  will 
profit  by  them. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  tak- 
ing this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  this  great 
national  Law  Day.  I  also  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  American  Bar  Association 


and  the  various  State  and  city  bar  asso- 
ciations for  promoting  Law  E^. 

It  is  Important.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Amer- 
icans to  pause  in  their  everyday  schedule 
and  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
Nation  imder  law,  and  that  as  a  free  so- 
ciety we  have  to  have  standards  of  con- 
duct which  govern  our  behavior  in  rela- 
tionship to  one  another. 

So  I  think  this  is  an  important  day. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  on  this  great 
day  when  we  pay  tribute  to  the  laws  of 
this  country,  those  laws  that  have  made 
it  poeeible  for  us  to  exist  as  free  men, 
that  perhaps  those  who  administer  and 
enforce  these  laws  would  give  some 
thought  to  the  full  meaning  of  those 
laws. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  in  many  of  our 
communities  today,  particularly  on  the 
college  campuses,  that  these  laws  have 
lost  their  meaning.  There  are  those  who 
profess  to  be  the  greatest  exponents  of 
equal  Justice  but  who  are  too  often  the 
most  lmi>atlent  with  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  the  law. 

These  are  people  who  have  no  confi- 
dence, obviously,  in  the  democratic 
processes  that  have  made  this  Republic 
as  great  as  it  is. 

It  has  also  occurred  to  me  that  this  is 
a  good  day  for  our  judiciary  to  pause 
and  to  reflect  that  they  have  a  great  re- 
sponsibility and  if  the  law  has  lost  its 
meaning  in  many  instances  and  in  many 
situations,  it  is  only  because  the  judi- 
ciary itself  has  in  too  many  cases  failed 
to  face  up  to  its  responsibility. 

It  is  the  interminable  delays  in  crim- 
inal prosecutions  which  make  it  possible 
for  witnesses  to  be  worn  out  and  then 
for  a  criminal  to  walk  out  of  court  for 
lack  of  prosecution. 

In  my  judgment,  justice  delayed  is 
Justice  denied. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  an  excel- 
lent day  or  the  judiciary  of  this  country 
to  rededicate  Itself  to  the  fact  that  there 
Is  strength  and  vigor  in  the  law  if  they 
will  administer  that  law  with  expedi- 
ency. 

I  do  not  ask  that  any  American  be 
denied  his  full  rights  under  the  law.  All 
I  ask  is  for  the  judges  of  this  country  to 
start  recognizing  that  this  whole  Repub- 
lic and  the  success  and  future  of  this 
Republic  to  a  great  extent  rests  on  their 
shoulders. 

How  they  administer  justice  under  the 
law  affects  the  conduct  of  man  and  man- 
kind in  this  Nation,  and  that  is  the  key 
to  our  future  survival. 

I  submit  that  in  too  many  instances 
the  judiciary  has  failed  to  carry  out  its 
responsibility  and  has  looked  the  other 
way  in  prosecutions  and  have  been  a 
partner  in  these  long  and  Interminable 
delays  that  have  merely  delayed  the 
execution  of  justice. 

Citizens  lose  their  patience  with  the 
law  when  they  see  that  the  judiciary  it- 
self is  not  executing  and  administering 
the  law  in  the  manner  in  which  the  cit- 
izens have  a  right  to  have  it  adminis- 
tered. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Law  Day 
is  a  great  day — a  day  of  reflection  for 
all  of  us.  Thank  God  that  we  can  have  a 
Law  Day  so  all  of  us  as  Americans  can 


reinvigorate  our  faith  in  the  institutions 
that  have  made  this  country  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  opportimlty  to  Join  in  support- 
ing Law  Day. 

Law  Day  is,  I  think,  an  appropriate 
time  for  us  to  pause  and  take  a  closer 
look  at  this  system  of  laws  and  what 
it  has  done  for  us.  It  is  also  a  time  for 
us  to  consider  what  we  as  a  Nation  and 
as  individuals  are  doing  to  strengthen 
and  reinforce  it,  or  whether  we  are,  by 
our  action  or  inaction,  assisting  those 
who  would  tear  it  down. 

Whatever  the  injustice  of  society,  real 
or  imagined,  no  group  or  person  has 
the  right,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
ex«u;t  self-determined  retribution.  Our 
imperfections  do  not  Justify  tearing 
down  the  institutions  which  have  given 
us  our  advances  and  our  strength. 

Law  and  order  must  be  the  starting 
point  to  build  a  better  society,  for  with- 
out this  the  great  strides  that  still  must 
be  made  in  the  years  ahead  in  the  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  fields  will 
never  get  off  the  ground. 

The  liberty  and  freedom  which  we 
today  enjoy  and  which  is  so  essential  to 
progress  must  be  a  liberty  connected 
with  good  order. 

The  reestablishment  of  law  and  order 
in  this  Nation  is  the  most  ending  need 
of  our  day  and  time — to  delay  means 
chaos  and  anarchy,  riots,  looting,  burn- 
ing, and  murder.  Americans  are  tired 
of  living  in  fear  of  those  who  will  not 
obey  the  laws  of  this  land,  and  Ameri- 
cans are  tired  of  those  in  positions  of 
authority  who  are  afraid  to  enforce  the 
law,  thinking  of  political  consideration 
rather  than  safety  of  the  public.  May  1, 
Law  Day,  should  be  a  day  for  those  given 
the  responsibility  for  enforcement  of 
law  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  obligation. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  lawyer,  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  the  Illinois  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  this  body,  I  am  happy 
to  have  this  opportimlty  to  express  some 
thoughts  on  the  occasion  of  Law  Day. 

The  currently  popular  phrase  among 
the  yoimger  generation  to  express  their 
independence  and  individuality  is  that 
one  must  "do  his  own  thing."  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  on  Law  Day  to  observe  that 
the  law  is  really  the  touchstone  of  "do- 
ing one's  own  thing."  It  is  the  touch- 
stone in  the  sense  that  the  law — the  basic 
framework  of  rules  which  we  have  es- 
tablished to  govern  conduct  within  our 
society — both  gives  us  the  freedom  to  "do 
our  own  thing,"  and  sets  the  limits  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  go.  In  other  words, 
the  law  both  protects  and  restricts  our 
right  to  act  &&  we  choose.  It  protects 
that  right  in  the  sense  that  it  prohibits 
the  State  or  any  official  representative  of 
the  State  from  saying  arbitrarily  to  any 
citizen,  "that  is  prohibited  behavior."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  law  circumscribes 
one's  right  to  act  to  the  extent  that  his 
actions  impose  or  encroach  impermissibly 
on  the  rights  of  other  citizens  exercising 
their  rights  of  free  and  independent 
action. 


I  believe  this  theory  of  the  law  and  its 
role  in  our  society  may  be  relevant  to  one 
of  the  most  distressing  problems  facing 
America  today — ^the  problem  of  campus 
discord.  What  the  strategy  of  confronta- 
tion and  the  technique  of  violent  dis- 
ruption have  shown  beyond  doubt  is  how 
thin  the  veneer  of  civilization  is. 

These  disruptions  have  demonstrated 
clearly  how  short  is  the  distance  between 
legal  protest,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
violence  and  armed  force  on  the  other. 
That  thin  line — the  line  between  legiti- 
mate protest  and  dissent  and  impermis- 
sible violence  and  disruption — can  only 
be  maintained  through  law.  Only  the  law 
can  adequately  balance  the  conflicting 
claims  of  dissent,  often  emotional  and 
heated  dissent,  and  the  competing  claims 
of  those  citizens  who  are  unaffected  or 
iminterested  in  dissent  to  carry  on  their 
daily  activities  without  interference. 
Only  the  law  can  preserve  the  distinc- 
tion between  constitutionally  protected 
free  speech  and  constitutionally  unpro- 
tected disruptive  action. 

Difficult  as  the  line  is  to  draw  between 
protected  and  unprotected  activities,  if 
we  grant  that  only  the  law  can  make  the 
distinction  meaningful,  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  two  conclusions  follow.  First, 
our  citizens'  "awe  of  the  law"  must  never 
lead  them  into  forgoing  dissent  or  sup- 
pressing unpopular  ideas  merely  because 
these  ideas  are  "different"  or  because  a 
majority  may  disagree.  In  short,  our 
"awe  of  the  law"  must  not  keep  us  from 
speaking  our  minds  and  raising  our 
voices  when  the  occasion  demands  it. 

The  second  conclusion  which  follows 
from  the  importance  of  law  in  distin- 
guishing permissible  from  impermissible 
activity  is  that  "forceful"  or  "violent" 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  never  appropri- 
ate. The  strength  of  our  legal  system — 
indeed  the  only  thing  which  has  made  it 
viable — is  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  citizens  respect  and  voluntarily 
observe  the  law.  Other  nations  have  mar- 
velled, for  example,  at  the  fact  that  our 
income  tax  laws  place  almost  their  entire 
emphasis  on  voluntary  compliance — and 
it  has  worked.  Should  this  situation  ever 
change,  should  our  citizens'  respect  for 
the  law  ever  degenerate  to  the  extent 
that  we  could  no  longer  count  on  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  population 
to  support  and  comply  with  the  laws, 
then  we  would  have  only  anarchy. 

But  to  preserve  our  citizens'  respect 
for  the  law,  we  must  insure  two  things. 
First  we  must  insure  that  law  enforce- 
ment is  itself  "legal."  We  must  Insure 
that  in  enforcing  the  laws,  authorities 
do  not  themselves  resort  to  methods 
which  are  so  at  variance  with  what  our 
citizens  expect  and  will  accept  that  they 
debase  and  vitiate  the  laws  they  are  try- 
ing to  enforce.  It  seems  to  me  that  both 
"secret  police"  operations  and  unneces- 
sarily violent  law  enforcement  run  the 
risk  of  undermining  public  confidence  in 
law  and  law  enforcement.  These  methods 
hurt  far  more  than  they  help;  they  de- 
stroy confidence  in  our  legal  system  far 
more  than  they  contribute  to  it. 

The  second  thing  we  must  insure  is 
that  the  laws  themselves  conform  closely 
enough  to  social  norms  that  they  do  not 
become   anachronistic.  When  laws  be- 
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come  so  archaic,  so  out-of-date,  or  so 
out-of-Une  wltli  what  the  majority  of 
citizens  consider  acceptable  social  be- 
havior, then  w»  run  the  risk  that  the 
laws  will  simply  be  ignored.  Thus  if  the 
laws  on  divorce,  or  gfimbling,  or  abortion, 
or  any  number  sf  other  important  social 
questions  fail  t)  reflect  the  feeling  of  a 
majority  of  th;  people — as  some  have 
argued  they  new  do — then  we  run  the 
risk  that  the  lav  s  will  be  both  unenforced 
and  unenforceable.  We  run  the  further 
risk  that  the  lavr  will  become  an  object  of 
contempt  and  d  srespect. 

All  of  these  things  give  us.  the  law- 
makers, plenty  of  food  for  thought.  The 
crucial  role  whch  the  law  plays  in  pro- 
tecting our  freedom  and  at  the  same 
time  limiting  it  the  dififlcult  distinctions 
between  pjermiisible  and  impermissible 
dissenting  behajvior,  the  need  for  "lawful 
law  enforcemer^,"  and  finally  the  impor- 
tance of  realistic  and  fair  laws  which 
truly  Itpflect  wl^at  society  believes  to  be 
acceptable  beWavior — all  of  these  are 
thoughts  whiclj  come  to  mind  on  Law 
Day.  They  are  Icertainly  subjects  which 
deserve  attentiah  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  Law  Day,  U.S.A.,  cre- 
ated in  1958  bj  House  Joint  Resolution 
32  in  the  87th|  Congress  and  first  pro- 
claimed by  PreBident  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. That  repolution  set  aside  May  1 
of  each  year  as{  a  special  day  of  celebra- 
tion by  the  American  people  in  apprecia- 
tion of  their  liberties  and  the  reaflBrma- 
tlon  of  their  losalty  to  the  United  States 
of  America;  of  [their  rededlcation  to  the 
ideals  of  equality  and  justice  under  law 
In  their  relatioris  with  each  other  as  well 
as  with  other  nations ;  and  for  the  culti- 
vation of  that  tespect  for  law  that  is  so 
vital  to  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  theme  this  year  is:  "Justice  and 
equality  depenq  upon  law — and  you."  It 
reminds  Americas  that  equal  justice  and 
equal  opportunity  involve  both  law  and 
the  attitudes  qf  individual  citizens  to- 
ward fellow  citifeens. 

The  objectives  of  Law  Day.  U.S.A. 
are —  | 

First,  to  foster  respect  for  law  and 
understanding  of  its  essential  place  in 
American  life; 

Second,  to  encourage  citizen  support  of 
law  observance  and  law  enforcement; 

Third,  to  advimce  equality  and  justice 
under  law ;  and 

Foialh,  to  pdint  up  the  contrast  be- 
tween freedom  under  law  in  the  United 
States  and  governmental  tyranny  under 
communism. 

One  of  the  L«  w  Day  posters  eloquently 
states  the  limits  of  the  right  to  dissent 
and  is  most  rel«  vant  to  our  troubled  and 
turbulent  times.  The  poster  is  entitled: 
"No  Man  Is  Alxive  the  Law"  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  fiom  it  as  the  essence  of 
the  message  of  I  aw  Day,  U.S.A. : 

The  right  of  dissent  has  been  cherished 
and  preserved  since  the  beginning  of  our 
republic.  The  da/  must  never  come  when  it 
will  be  otherwise  Vigorous  and  effective  ex- 
pressions of  dissent  and  of  legitimate  griev- 
ances are  essentlil  Ingredients  of  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

But  there  are  k'alid  and  necessary  limita- 
tions on  dissent,  ^eedom  of  speech  does  not 
include  Incitemeit  of  riot.  Seeking  redress 
of  grievances  doei  not  include  the  right  to  do 
violence  to  persons  or  the  property  of  others. 


A  great  American,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  ob- 
served succinctly:  "No  man  is  above  the  law, 
and  no  man  Is  below  it." 

Events  of  recent  years  have  proved  again 
that  lawlessness  and  violence  do  not  advance 
progress,  but  retard  It.  They  destroy  rather 
than  extend  civil  rights,  and  they  Impede 
rather  than  promote  real  solutions  to  social 
ills. 

They  have  confirmed  that  enduring  ad- 
vances toward  full  realization  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ideals  of  equality  and  justice  must  come 
about  through  lawful  channels.  And  they 
have  reminded  us  that  in  a  lawful  society 
no  one  gains  by  attempts  to  enforce  change 
by  defying  the  law. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  somewhere  that  the  measure 
of  man's  progress  through  history  is  the 
Increasing  respect  which  has  been  ac- 
corded to  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the 
individual  human  personality.  This  is  a 
thought-provoking  statement,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, a  true  one.  Furthermore,  I  think 
it  provides  a  standard  by  which  we  can 
judge  any  particular  society. 

What  does  it  mean  when  we  say  that 
a  society  or  culture  protects  and  values 
the  dignity  of  all  its  members  as  indi- 
viduals? To  describe  a  society  in  this  way 
is  to  describe  a  society  functioning  under 
the  rule  of  law.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  rule  of  law  may  be  man's  high- 
est collective  achievement. 

Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  the  rule 
of  law  here  in  the  ideal  sense.  No  society 
in  history  has  yet  achieved  perfect  free- 
dom and  justice  under  law.  The  rule  of 
law  is  too  easily  perverted  to  mean  the 
law  of  an  elite  group — a  party,  a  dictator, 
or  simply,  "the  state."  Totalitarian  states 
and  dictatorships  pass  "laws,"  but  de- 
prived of  a  foundation  in  principles  of 
equal  justice  and  protection,  the  term 
becomes  meaningless. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  think 
the  theme  of  Law  Day,  1969,  makes  an 
inspiring  message  of  welcome  to  the  men 
and  women  whose  new  citizenship  we 
celebrate  today.  'Justice  and  equality 
depend  upon  law — and  you." 

We  are  almost  unbelievably  fortunate 
to  be  citizens  of  a  Nation  which  has 
made  more  progress  toward  the  ideal  of 
equal  justice  and  protection  under  law 
than  perhaps  any  other  society  in  his- 
tory. If  you  try  to  imagine  the  mathe- 
matical odds  against  being  bom  to  live  in 
this  particular  era  and  in  this  particular 
country,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  what 
I  mean  by  "almost  unbelievable." 

You  and  I  inhabit  a  piece  of  geography 
on  which  a  noble  and  unique  experiment 
in  human  history  is  in  progress.  There  is 
no  place  in  the  world's  history  where  we. 
as  ordinary  citizens,  could  have  had  the 
power,  the  dignity,  the  rights,  the  free- 
doms, the  opportunities,  the  strengths, 
that  we  enjoy  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  1969. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  as  citizens  ought 
to  ask  ourselves  from  time  to  time  just 
what  it  is  that  has  made  this  American 
experience  possible,  what  are  its  foun- 
dations. The  key  is  found  in  the  theme 
of  this  year's  Law  Day:  "Justice  and 
equality  depend  upon  law — and  you." 
This  is  the  basic  fact  of  American  society 
and  government.  The  responsibility  for 
the  expansion  of  justice  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  free  and  democratic  system 
lies  with  each  individual  citizen. 


The  success  of  "the  American  way" 
depends  upon  the  fulfillment  by  each 
individual  member  of  our  society  of  both 
the  rights  and  duties  of  his  citizenship. 
Most  of  these  rights  and  duties  come 
down  to  us  from  the  earliest  days  of 
American  political  tradition.  Many  of 
them  were  a  part  of  our  British  and 
colonial  heritage.  But  the  record  of 
American  history,  too,  shows  continual 
progress  toward  greater  justice  and 
equal  protection  of  individuals  under 
law. 

As  complex  as  our  society  has  become, 
our  rights  and  duties  as  American  citi- 
zens can  be  easily  stated.  We  have  a  right 
to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  equal 
justice  in  the  courts.  We  have  a  right  to 
freedom  from  arbitrary  search  or  arrest. 
We  believe  in  the  right  to  equal  educa- 
tional and  economic  opportunities.  We 
have  the  right  to  choose  public  officers 
in  free  elections.  We  have  the  right  to 
own  property.  We  protect  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  assembly,  even  when 
their  irresponsible  exercise  seems  to 
threaten  traditional  values.  We  have  the 
right  to  worship  freely  in  the  religion  of 
our  choice.  We  believe  in  the  right  to 
legal  counsel  of  our  own  choice  and  a 
prompt  trial  if  accused  of  a  crime. 

The  crucial  fact  of  American  citizen- 
ship, however,  is  that  all  these  rights 
would  be  lost  unless  each  of  us  acts  re- 
sponsibly to  protect  them.  This  responsi- 
bility is  the  basis  of  our  duties  as  citizens. 

We  have  a  duty  to  obey  the  laws.  This 
is  true  even  though  specific  laws  or  the 
application  of  a  law  to  a  si>eciflc  indi- 
vidual may  seem  imjust.  Perhaps  a  more 
accurate  way  to  put  It  is  to  say  that  we 
must  respect  our  laws.  This  does  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility  or  desirability  of 
working  to  change  unjust  laws. 

Inherent  in  this  first  duty  to  obey  the 
laws  is  our  duty  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others.  This  is  the  foundation  of  our 
concern  for  the  expansion  of  social  jus- 
tice and  equality  of  opportunity.  In  our 
society,  justice  is  the  extent  to  which 
each  individual  can  freely  develop  the 
maximum  use  of  his  physical  and  mental 
resources. 

These  first  two  prescriptions  are  the 
absolutely  essential  underpinnings  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  We  are  dedicated 
to  the  rule  of  law,  not  of  men;  and  that 
rule  applies  to  the  greatest  just  as  to  the 
least  of  us. 

A  second  group  of  duties  relates  more 
specifically  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
system  of  government.  We  have  a  duty 
to  inform  ourselves  on  issues  of  govern- 
ment and  community  welfare.  We  have 
the  duty  to  vote  in  elections.  We  have  the 
duty  to  serve  on  juries  if  called.  We  have 
the  duty  to  practice  and  teach  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  citizenship  in  our  own 
homes. 

Finally,  as  citizens,  we  are  called  upon 
at  times  to  fulfill  our  duty  to  serve  and 
defend  our  country  and  to  assist  agencies 
of  law  enforcement. 

Talk  of  rights  and  duties  always  sounds 
rather  dull  and  uninspiring.  What  makes 
this  foundation  of  the  American  way 
precious  and  meaningful  to  us  is  the 
spirit  of  liberty  which  is  nourished  and 
protected  by  our  citizenship.  Perhaps  no 
one  has  so  eloquently  stated  what  this 
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spirit  of  liberty  means  to  us  as  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Learned  Hand.  In  an  ad- 
dress at  an  "I  am  an  American  Day" 
ceremony  In  1944  he  safd: 

What  then  is  the  spirit  of  liberty?  I  cannot 
define  It;  I  can  only  tell  you  my  own  faith. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  which  is  not 
too  sure  that  it  Is  right:  the  spirit  of  liberty 
is  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  understand  the 
minds  of  other  men  and  women;  the  spirit 
of  liberty  is  the  spirit  which  weighs  their 
interests  alongside  Its  own  without  bias;  the 
spirit  of  liberty  remembers  that  not  even  a 
sparrow  falls  to  earth  unheeded;  the  spirit 
of  liberty  is  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  who, 
nearly  two  thousands  years  ago,  taught  man- 
kind that  lesson  It  has  never  learned,  but 
has  never  quite  forgotten;  that  there  may  be 
a  kingdom  where  the  least  shall  be  heard  and 
considered  side  by  side  with  the  greatest. 

Mr.  MacGREGMDR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Law  Day,  1969,  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
examine the  true  nature  of  American 
justice,  for  its  meaning  has  been  sub- 
verted. .     ., 

The  modern  protest  against  injustice 
has  too  often  become  self-oriented.  We 
hear  the  cry,  "The  establishment  must 
make  me  happy;  government  must  make 
me  rich."  These  are  self-serving  de- 
mands for  equality — not  justice. 

What,  then,  is  justice? 

The  rendering  of  what  is  due  or 
merited? 

The  impartial  adherence  to  truth  oi 

fact? 
The  quality  of  being  reasonable? 
Justice  is  all  of  these  things.  It  is  also 
fairness,  faithfulness,  honor,  integrity— 
but  perhaps  most  of  all  it  is  tolerance— 
a  willingness  to  listen,  to  consider,  to 
evaluate  a  point  of  view,  an  opinion  dif- 
ferent from  your  own.  Justice  is  both  a 
passive  and  an  active  concept.  In  finds 
expression  In  contemplation  and  in 
commitment. 

In  our  ever-changing  world,  the  con- 
cept of  justice  is  immutable.  There  is 
perhaps  nothing  nobler  than  a  commit- 
ment to  the  advancement  of  human  and 
social  justice.  Such  a  commitment  on 
Law  Day,  1969  is  more  necessary  than 
ever  before. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Law  Day 
prompts  annual  consideration  of  the  sys- 
tem of  justice  which  Is  the  bedrock  of  our 
society.  It  is  fitting  that  on  this  occasion 
we  pay  tribute  not  only  to  the  law  Itself 
but  also  to  its  dedicated,  responsible  en- 
forcers. 

In  the  trying  times  in  which  we  live, 
the  average  citizen  owes  an  ever  increas- 
ing debt  to  the  policemen  and  other  of- 
ficers who  guard  and  protect  his  life,  his 
home  and  his  property.  These  "men  In 
blue"  are  often  underpaid  and  over- 
worked, but  their  devotion  to  duty  and 
their  fellow  man  forms  the  basis  for  our 
society's  first  line  of  defense  against  or- 
ganized crime  and  anarchy. 

Today  I  would  like  to  p>ay  special  trib- 
ute to  the  602  imiformed  men  in  the  Ala- 
bama Department  of  Public  Safety  and 
through  them  to  all  of  the  police,  sher- 
iff's deputies,  and  other  officers  engaged 
in  law  enforcement  in  Alabama. 

The  department  of  public  safety  was 
first  organized  as  the  highway  patrol  in 
1935  with  only  75  men.  At  that  time,  their 
sole  responsibility  was  the  enforcement 
of  traffic  laws  and  regulations.  Since  that 


small  beginning,  the  dep>artment  of  pub- 
lic safety  has  now  grown  to  its  present 
complement  and  in  addition  has  assumed 
a  much  larger  role  in  the  prevention  and 
detection  of  crime. 

Of  course,  the  highway  patrol  which  is 
now  just  a  division  of  the  department, 
still  maintains  primary  responsibility  for 
safety  on  our  State's  highways,  from  the 
farm-to-market  road  to  the  eight-lane 
interstate.  In  this  connection,  this  divi- 
sion issued  more  than  100,000  citations  to 
traffic  law  violators  during  the  last  cal- 
endar year.  An  equally  important  func- 
tion of  the  patrol  division  is  a  safety  edu- 
cation program  sponsored  in  cooperation 
with  high  schools  and  civic  organizations 
throughout  the  State. 

A  separate  unit,  the  drivers  license  di- 
vision, is  responsible  for  the  licensing  of 
prospective  drivers  and  administers  over 
30,000  road  tests  per  month. 

The  investigation  and  identification 
division  provides  backup  support  to  sup- 
plement local  police  work,  particularly 
in  rural  areas,  and  also  assists  in  coordi- 
nating local  police  activities  with  those 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  other  related  agencies. 

Perhaps  most  significant  from  the 
standpoint  of  long-range  benefits  is  the 
training  and  service  division  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  Alabama  Police  Acad- 
emy. This  academy  was  first  founded  in 
1955  in  an  old  hangar  at  Gunter  Air 
Force  Base.  Since  then  the  academy  has 
grown  and  expanded  and  now  occupies 
a  modem  two-story  building  which  con- 
tains the  latest  scientific  equipment 
available. 

The  academy  not  only  trains  new  re- 
cruits for  the  department  of  public 
safety  but  In  addition  provides  basic 
training  in  proper  pwlice  technique  to 
members  of  local  police  forces,  sheriffs' 
departments,  and  other  related  agencies 
throughout  the  State.  Technical  and  re- 
fresher short  courses  are  also  available 
through  the  year. 

We  are  proud  of  our  department  of 
public  safety  and  the  other  agencies 
with  which  they  work,  and  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation and  that  of  my  fellow  Ala- 
bamians  to  these  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants. 

We  often  hear  that  this  Nation  Is  a 
"government  of  laws  and  not  of  men," 
and  there  Is  much  truth  to  this  saying. 
But  In  a  larger  sense,  without  the  efforts 
of  the  hundreds  of  loyal  pubhc  servants 
in  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  our  "gov- 
ernment of  laws"  would  afford  little  pro- 
tection throughout  our  land. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Law  Day 
is  worthy  of  our  most  earnest  considera- 
tion. It  is  a  symbol  of  our  national  deter- 
mination to  insist  upon  the  continued  vi- 
ability of  democratic  goverrunent  which 
places  no  man  above  the  law,  thereby  In- 
suring justice  for  every  citizen. 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  last  several 
years  an  alarming  rise  in  illegal  protest 
demonstrations,  crime,  riots,  and  public 
disorder  in  general.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
all  too  familiar  statistics.  But  it  is  imper- 
ative that  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
and  especially  its  lawmakers,  stress  the 
necessity  to  stand  foursquare  behind  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  Constitution 


which  delineates  the  function  of  those 
laws. 

This  is  the  oldest  constitutional  repub- 
lic in  the  world.  It  is  perhaps  a  curious 
Irony  that  this  phenomenon  should  be 
found,  not  in  Europe,  where  democracy 
was  bom  over  2,500  years  ago,  but,  rather, 
in  the  New  World,  In  a  country  not  yet 
two  centuries  old.  And  yet  such  Is  the 
case.  It  is  easy  to  forget,  when  one  is 
fortunate,   the   reahty   of  well-being.   I 
think  we  have  tended  to  forget,  in  this 
country,  just  how  fortunate  we  have  been 
In  our  history.  In  our  heritage  of  free 
democratic  government,  free  expression, 
and  consideration  for  individual  worth. 
Despite  our  problems,  and  the  obvious 
Injustices  which  have  existed  in  our  soci- 
ety, we  have  accomplished  the  feat  of  es- 
tablishing, and  continuing,  the  most  sta- 
ble government  In  the  world  for  the  bet- 
ter  part  of   200   years.    In   that   time, 
we    have    witnessed    a    consistent    ex- 
tension of  rights  to  all  of  our  citizens,  a 
process  which  though  not  always  sus- 
tained without  difficulty,  has  nonetheless 
endured.  Despite  current  inequities,  we 
can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  mi- 
norities in  this  country  today  are  not 
forgotten,  and  indeed,  share  in  the  politi- 
cal process,  and  in  the  economic  benefits 
of  our  society,  to  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree. 

We  have  not  turned  our  backs  uF>on 
the  necessity  for  amelioration  of  inequity 
and  injustice.  But  neither  must  we  turn 
our  backs  upon  that  which  makes  ame- 
lioration possible — the  framework  of  law. 
For  it  is  a  primary  axiom  of  history  that 
when  law  is  weakened,  or  overthrown, 
when  chaos  and  anarchy  triumph,  the 
logical  conclusion  to  this  process  Is  tyr- 
anny and  repression  of  the  most  savage 
kind. 

We  may  not  have  Utopia  in  America; 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  millenlum 
We  probably  never  will.  But  we  do  have 
the  most  just  and  workable  government 
in  the  world,  and.  up  to  now.  the  most 
stable.  We  cannot  take  the  risk  of  throw- 
ing this  establishment  away— a  risk  we 
take  whenever  we  fail  to  ret^lize  that  it  is 
only  within  the  system  of  law  that  justice 
and  equality  can  truly  be  attained  for 
all  of  our  citizens. 

On  this  Law  Day,  therefore,  let  us  re- 
new our  dedication  to  the  principle  of 
constitutional  government,  and  deter- 
mine that  the  forces  of  destruction  will 
not  prevail,  as  yet  they  have  not  through- 
out the  notable  history  of  this  Republic. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Horlda.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  day  has  been  set  aside  each  year  to 
remind  us  ours  is  a  nation  of  laws,  not 
simply  men.  and  that  our  democratic 
processes  depend  to  large  extent  on  the 
dedication  of  our  people  to  lawful 
processes. 

Yet  as  we  Look  around  the  Nation 
today,  we  see  many  danger  signals  which 
could  Indicate  that  a  small  minority  is 
intent  on  subverting  the  lawful  order 
and  substituting  one  of  threat,  intimida- 
tion and  violence. 

Here  in  Washington,  unrest  continues 
at  Howard  and  Amercian  Universities, 
where  authorities  are  unwilling  to  re- 
quire lawful  behavior  and  democratic 
discussion  and  deliberation  of  proposed 
reforms. 
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In  New  York,  Columbia  University  has 
again  suffered  the  seizure  of  campus 
buildings,  and  I  City  College  remains 
closed  because  of  the  illegal  activities  of 
a  small  band  Of  militant  extremists. 
Cornell  still  smolders  after  an  armed  mob 
forced  its  viewf  on  the  institution's 
leaders. 

In  South  Carolina,  strikers  are  not 
content  with  lawful  protest,  but  insist  on 
violating  court  orders.  In  Illinois  fire 
bombings  continue.  And  to  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  sl^nilar  conditions  exist 
elsewhere. 

Law  Day  is  a  tiitie  to  pause  and  consider 
the  breakdown  of  order  and  due  process. 
If  activity  this  spring  is  any  indication, 
we  are  indeed  In  for  another  long  hot 
summer.  What  of  the  future  of  the  Re- 
public if  this  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  is  permitted  to  continue? 

The  time  haa  come  for  leadership. 
Leadership  from  university  presidents 
to  stand  up  against  the  angry  few  in 
sopportTDf  the  peaceful  majority.  Leader- 
ship from  the  White  House,  the  Justice 
Department,  an^  the  Department  of 
Health,  Educati(^,  and  Welfare  to  en- 
force existing  laWs.  And  leadership  from 
the  Congress,  to  take  whatever  additional 
steps  are  necessary  to  cut  off  the  flow  of 
billions  of  tax  dollars  to  those  who  would 
destroy  the  foundations  of  democracy, 
the  respect  for  law  and  the  orderly 
process  of  changje. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  ]Mr.  Speaker,  disorder 
rends  our  countfy — students  seize  uni- 
versity buildings. Imasses  of  people  riot  in 
our  cities,  desperate  men  do  violence  on 
our  streets.  Disorder  makes  law  seem  like 
a  frail  protection.  Do  any  of  us  feel  per- 
fectly secure  in  dur  persons,  our  proper- 
ty, our  liberties?  I 

It  is  well  for  ui  to  take  this  day — Law 
Day,  1969 — to  reflect  on  the  truth  that 
statutes  alone  cannot  secure  us  against 
violence,  and  that  only  when  justice 
forms  the  attitude  between  man  and  man 
will  we  live  in  peace. 

Justice  is  the  v^ry  purpose  of  law.  Jus- 
tice means  to  render  to  every  man  what 
belongs  to  him  and  it  is  therefore  based 
on  the  worth  of  ^rsonal  identity. 

Justice  is  not  i  permanently  achieved 
even  by  the  mo^  vigorous  and  skillful 
law  enforcement.  Justice  is  permanently 
achieved  only  if  it  is  based  on  mutual 
recognition  of  personal  identity. 

Justice  cannot  constitute  the  bond  of 
community  if  mep  obey  the  law  only  out 
of  fear  of  penalties. 

Justice  cannot :  constitute  the  bond  of 
community  even  \I  men  obey  the  law  out 
of  respect  for  laftv  as  law.  Appeals  for 
compliance  with  ihe  law  for  the  sole  rea- 
son that  it  is  th^  law  probably  indicate 
that  men  are  sharply  divided  against 
each  other  with  Respect  to  the  values  to 
be  preserved  and  the  goals  to  be  achieved 
by  the  communiljy.  Recourse  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  law  will  not  then  suffice  to  re- 
store civil  consensus  and  unity. 

Justice  will  coi^titute  the  bond  of  the 
community  only  jwhen  men  respect  the 
human  personality  which  Is  the  basis  of 
rights  and  obligations.  It  is  such  respect 
alone  which  mak^  men  just,  and  the  let- 
ter of  the  law  cannot  save  a  community  if 
men  are  not  theolselves  just. 


I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at 
the  origin  of  the  disorders  on  university 
campuses  And  in  the  ghetto  areas  of  our 
cltles  is  a  most  serious  kind  of  depriva- 
tion— a  lack  of  recognition  of  human 
personality. 

Many  students  feel  that  their  imlver- 
sitles  have  no  interest  in  communicating 
to  them  any  genuine  understanding  of 
themselves.  Is  it  possible  that  universi- 
ties are  so  bent  on  the  elaboration  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  that  they  deny  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  seek  the  most 
Important  aim  of  education — self-knowl- 
edge? Is  this  why  we  see  students  seek- 
ing a  sense  of  identity  in  underground 
groups  of  their  own  in  which  they  find 
others  like  themselves  and  through 
which  they  can  express  their  despair  and 
anger  in  the  nihilistic  action  of  confron- 
tation for  Its  own  sake?  And  how  many  of 
these  students  whose  emotions  are  high- 
ly inflammable  are  liable  to  be  welded 
into  an  siggressive  mass  by  communist 
agitators  from  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  or  from  Progressive  Labor 
who  seek  the  destruction  of  our  institu- 
tions? 

And  what  is  behind  black  power  and 
black  separatism  and  black  anger  but  the 
conviction  among  black  persons  that 
they  will  never  be  regarded  justly  by 
white  people,  that  they  will  never  be  seen 
as  persons  invested  with  [>ersonal  dignity 
and  worth,  that  they  will  never  find  any- 
thing else  reflected  in  the  eyes  of  white 
people  than  contempt  and  hatred?  And 
in  reaction  to  what  they  see  as  white  at- 
titudes toward  themselves  Negroes  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  ghetto  seek  a  sense  of 
identity  through  black  awareness  and 
through  racial  solidarity  and  through  the 
collective  expression  of  despair  and  an- 
ger. 

The  hostility  which  sets  black  against 
white  and  white  agsdnst  black  jeop- 
ardizes the  effectiveness  of  civil  rights 
laws  enacted  to  achieve  integration 
through  promoting  equal  opportunity, 
fifteen  years  after  the  Supreme  Court 
forbade  segregated  education  in  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  and  6  years 
after  James  Meredith  risked  his  life  to 
enter  the  University  of  Mississippi  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  Negro  students  in  south- 
em  white  imiversitles.  black  students  re- 
pudiate nondiscrimination  and  resort  to 
collective  violence  to  make  their  demands 
for  separate  facilities  and  separate 
academic  curricula.  Nor  will  our  whole 
collection  of  civil  rights  laws — Federal, 
State,  and  local — suffice  to  imify  our  na- 
tional community  so  long  as  mutual  dis- 
respect and  mutual  hostility  divide  it. 

And  this  must  be  our  lesson  for  Law 
Day:  law  will  secure  us  in  our  persons 
and  property  and  liberties  when  law 
takes  effect  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men  through  the  just  attitude  of  man  to 
man.  Law  is  not  the  responsibiUty  of  leg- 
islators, judges,  lawyers,  and  policemen 
alone.  Law  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
man  who  is  a  member  of  the  political 
community.  For  law  must  take  effect 
through  his  response  to  what  other  men 
are  and  through  his  recognition  of  what 
belongs  to  them  as  persons. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  theme  of  this  year's  Law 


Day  holds  special  importance  to  those  of 
us  here  representing  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  Only  through  collective  dialog 
and  action  will  there  be  further  evolving 
of  justice  and  equality,  and,  of  course, 
it  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  translate 
voices  of  our  constituents  into  effective 
law. 

Yet,  we  must  remember  that  justice 
and  equality  cannot  be  treated  as  ab- 
stract values.  These  terms  are  not  rhetor- 
ical tools,  not  phrases  of  demagoguery. 
It  is  what  men  do  that  is  Interpreted  as 
justice  and  equality,  not  what  men  write 
or  what  they  say. 

Thus,  it  becomes  easy  to  ramble  on 
about  devotion  to  justice  and  equality, 
but  quite  another  thing  to  practice  these 
ideals.  Law  acts  as  the  vehicle  for  at- 
taining justice  and  equality,  but  law 
cannot  create  justice  and  equality.  And 
it  Is  because  justice  and  equality  are  so 
changing — t>ecause  men  are  so  chang- 
ing— that  we  still  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  importance  of  the  intertwining  of 
justice  and  equality  through  law  and 
through  action. 

Often,  today,  the  terms  "justice"  and 
"equality"  assume  an  aura  of  radicalism. 
Much  of  the  dissent  evident  throughout 
America — dissent  growing  from  a  seem- 
ingly widening  polarity  caused  by  frus- 
trations and  alienation — arise  because 
there  is  widespread  belief  that  law  hin- 
ders, rather  than  advances,  justice  and 
equality.  The  law  is  viewed  as  a  major 
hurdle  to  achieving  desired  justice  and 
desired  equality,  and  the  processes 
through  which  laws  are  determined  are 
thrown  aside  as  irrelevant  or  archaic. 
And  whenever  dissent  erupts  Into  conflict 
and  turmoil,  the  protesters  are  reviled 
because  they  take  the  law  Into  their  own 
hands. 

I  do  not  condone  violence  and  authori- 
tarian tactics  as  the  means  of  forward- 
ing justice  and  equality.  But  neither  do 
I  feel  that  there  is  no  place  for  dissent 
within  our  society.  Both  viewpoints  must 
compromise,  however,  unless  we  aim  to 
replace  our  participatory  democracy  with 
a  tragic  anarchy  without  justice,  with- 
out equality,  without  law. 

The  foimders  of  this  Nation  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  in  order  to 
create  their  view  of  a  more  perfect  union 
becaiise,  according  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence : 

Prudence,  Indeed,  will  dictate  that  govern- 
ments long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and 
accordingly  all  experience  has  shown,  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while 
evils  are  suSerable,  than  to  right  themselves 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
of  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same 
object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  un- 
der absolute  despotism.  It  is  their  right,  it  is 
their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government, 
and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future 
secvL'lty. 

Responsible  dissent  many  times  is  the 
prelude  to  newer  and  broader  definitions 
of  the  law.  Justice  and  equality  under 
law  will  continue  only  as  long  as  citizens 
participate  in  the  granting  and  imple- 
menting of  these  Ideals.  I  hope  {ilways 
that  we  will  remain  a  nation  of  justice. 
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of  equality,  of  law,  but  we  also  should 
remain  a  naticm  of  action. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
dedicate  Law  Day  1969  to  the  youth  of 
America.  More  particularly,  perhaps, 
dedicate  this  celebrated  day  to  the  col- 
lege youth  of  America.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  all  their  posturing  for  progress 
and  in  all  their  stance  for  change  they 
have  given  precious  little  credit  to  the 
great  concept  of  government  by  law  and 
not  men. 

When  any  of  us  are  constrained  to.  in 
effect,  "take  the  law  into  our  own  hands" 
we  nm  grave  and  historically  demon- 
strated dangerous  risks.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  person  or  group  so  involved 
be  a  vigilante,  a  l3mch  mob,  or  a  right- 
eously Indignant  group  of  French 
peasants,  as  in  the  great  revolution  of 
that  country,  results  have  shown  time 
and  time  again  the  aftermath  is  despot- 
ism imder  those  lifted  up  in  violence 
or  despotism  under  those  called  to  bring 
new  order. 

It  has  always  been  attractive  to 
romanticize  the  individual  who,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  and  their  good  cause 
violently  contends  with  the  law.  Robin 
Hood  filled  this  romantic  yearning  in  his 
time.  Jessie  James  in  his.  The  raw  truth 
Is  that  each  of  these  and  all  recorded 
counterparts  arrogated  to  himself  most 
of  the  benefits  and  visited  indiscrimi- 
nantly  on  those  he  reputedly  served  the 
bulk  of  the  burdens  of  his  conduct.  Mak- 
ing romantic  heroes  out  of  those  who 
articulate  our  troubles  and  by  their  over- 
simplified obstruction  hold  the  promise 
of  "short  cuts"  to  nirvana  has  never 
proven  to  be  productive  in  any  society. 
We  have  such  folk  heroes  proliferating 
In  abundance  on  today's  campus  grounds 
and  in  our  troubled  cities.  Put  not  your 
faith  in  such  as  these,  history  loudly  and 
clearly  proclaims. 

Look  to  the  law,  as  ultimately  you  must, 
to  solve  your  problems.  Yes,  it  is  cumber- 
some: yes,  It  is  slow;  yes,  it  Is  frustrating, 
but  also  it  is  safe  and  abundantly  more 
sure  than  is  a  simimer  night's  hero.  The 
slowly  evolving,  painfully  acquired  body 
of  the  common  law  and  the  heritage 
which  is  ours  under  the  Constitution  is 
what  has  assured  us  a  place  for  dissent 
and  a  right  for  protest.  Those  who  would 
destroy  it  are  friend  of  neither  young  or 
old  and  are  protectors  of  neither  poor 
nor  rich. 

I  believe  in  the  system  of  law  which  we 
have  inherited  and  to  which  we  owe  both 
thanks  and  service.  Thanks  for  where  it 
has  brought  us  and  service  so  that  It  may 
be  so  altered  and  so  adjusted  that  it  can 
take  us  to  where  we  wish  to  go.  I  believe 
with  Dean : 

Lo  great  is  the  edifice  of  that  structure 
builded  from  the  framework  of  the  common 
law  that  any  of  us  may  take  just  full  pride 
who  can  point  to  even  so  much  as  one  brick 
of  It  and  say  the  work  of  my  hand  lies  there. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  today  of  partic- 
ipating in  the  nationwide  observance  of 
Law  Day,  USA.,  by  inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  letter,  vrith  ac- 
companying text  of  a  most  timely  and 
thought-provoking  Law  Day  address, 
from  Adele  I.  Springer,  chairman,  law 


day  committee,  Wilshire  Bar  Association 
of  Los  Angeles : 

Wn^HiKE  Bar  Association, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  April  14, 1969. 
Hon  Edwako  R.  Rotbal, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Rotbal:  You  will  be 
Interested  to  know  about  a  unique  program 
Innovated  by  your  constituent,  the  Wilshire 
Bsu:  Association,  preparatory  to  the  observ- 
ance of  Law  Day  U.S.A. 

As  you  know,  the  87th  Congress,  by  Joint 
Resolution,  designated  May  1st  of  each  year 
as  Law  Day  U.8.A.,  for  "rededication  to  the 
ideals  of  equality  and  Justice  under  law"  by 
the  people  and  "for  the  cultivation  with  re- 
spect for  law  that  Is  so  vital  to  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life". 

This  year's  special  program  of  the  Wilshire 
Bar  Association  for  such  commemoration  of 
Law  Day,  is  a  series  of  television  and  radio 
broadcasts  on  "Law  for  Children". 

In  view  of  the  current  violence  on  the  high 
school  and  college  campuses,  members  of  the 
Wilshire  Bar  explain  the  meaning  and  Im- 
portance of  law  to  pre-teenagers,  in  a  series 
of  weekly  telecasts  for  "In-Class  Instruc- 
tional Viewing"  In  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  grades 
of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  with  the 
hope  of  instilling  at  an  earlier  age  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  law  and  Justice. 

In  addition  to  the  telecasts  for  children  on 
the  educational  stations,  more  than  100 
broadcasts  on  other  Public  Service  and  com- 
mercial stations  have  been  arranged,  to  reach 
parents  as  well  as  the  youth,  In  discussions 
of  law  by  the  lawyers  and  Judges,  to  encour- 
age better  law  and  order  in  the  community, 
Including  foreign  language  programs. 

One  of  the  Law  Day  speeches,  by  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Wilshire  Bar  Association,  de- 
livered In  the  Wilsljlre  Center  District,  en- 
titled, "The  Spirit  of  lAw  Day  U.S  A.",  Is  en- 
closed, as  Illustrative  of  the  general  pro- 
gramming. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  valued 
cooperation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Adele  I.  Springer, 
Committee  Chairman. 

Ths   Spout  or  Law   Dat 
(Address  by  Adele  I.  Springer) 

May  1st  Is  Law  Day. 

It  Is  the  spirit  of  Law  Day  that  I  bring 
you  a  message. 

We  assemble  here  In  the  Spirit  of  this 
year's  Law  Day  theme:  "Justice  and  Equal- 
ity Depend  Upon  Law — and  You!". 

The  Spirit  of  Law  Day  demands  of  our 
people  a  greater  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bUlty  for  the  maintenance  of  our  country. 
The  very  survival  of  our  institutions  depend 
upon  your  preservation  of  our  Rule  of  Law. 

What  precisely  is  that  Spirit  of  which  I 
speak?  It  cannot  be  exactly  defined  but  my 
ovm  interpretation  of  it  Is  one  of  faith  In 
the  Spirit  of  Liberty. 

What  then  is  the  Spirit  of  Liberty?  It  can- 
not be  said  any  better  than  was  so  eloquently 
expressed  by  that  great  American  Jurist, 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  whose  oft-quoted  words 
bear  repetition — as  true  today  as  when  writ- 
ten a  quarter  of  a  century  ago: 

"Liberty  lies  In  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women;  when  It  dies  there,  no  constitution, 
no  law,  no  court  can  save  it.  And  what  is  this 
liberty  which  miist  lie  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women?  It  Is  not  the  ruthless,  the  un- 
bridled will;  it  is  not  freedom  to  do  as  one 
likes.  That  is  the  denial  of  liberty,  and  leads 
straight  to  its  overthrow.  A  society  in  which 
men  recognize  no  check  upon  their  freedom 
soon  becomes  a  society  where  freedom  is  the 
possession  of  only  a  savage  few;  as  we  have 
learned  to  our  sorrow." 


The  Spirit  of  Law  Day,  then.  Is  to  give 
Increased  devotion  to  that  Spirit  of  Liberty. 
What  was  and  what  Is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  Liberty?  The  pages  of  our  history  record 
the  noble  deeds  and  blood  of  countless  Amer- 
icans of  many  generations,  native  and  adop- 
tive, who  made  It  possible  for  us  to  meet 
here  today  to  enjoy  that  Liberty,  under  a 
Rule  of  Law. 

What,  precisely,  do  we  mean  by  the  Rule 
of  Law?  We  mean  that  which  is  right — the 
rule  of  reason.  It  is  significant  that  the  word 
for  "law"  In  French  Is  "droit"  and  that  the 
French  word  for  "right"  is  also  the  same 
word  "droit".  So  Is  it  similarly  in  Spanish 
with  the  word  "Derecho"  meaning  both  "law" 
and  "right". 

When  we  speak  of  the  "Rule  of  Law"  we 
mean  the  system  under  which  the  rights  of 
people  are  governed  by  established  rules, 
where  the  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual  are  assured,  and  where  disputes 
are  decided  by  Impartial  tribunals. 

The  Rule  of  Law  Is  not  a  new  phenomena, 
nor  Is  It  anything  experimental.  It  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  experience  of  man  since 
the  dawn  of  civilization.  Its  application  may 
change,  but  never  its  basic  principles.  The 
same  principles  are  contained  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  recorded  by  Moses.  The  same 
principles  are  set  forth  in  the  Magna  Carta 
forced  by  the  Barons  from  King  John  at 
Runnymede  in  1215  A.D.  And  these  are  the 
same  principles  which  our  forefathers  bor- 
rowed from  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  and  wrote 
into  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 

You  who  are  French-Americans  know  well 
"La  Declaration  des  Droits  de  1'  Homme"  of 
1793.  Like  the  American  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  "Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man"  is  France's  symbol  of  the  rights 
of  individual  citizens,  with  its  embodiment 
of  the  principal  democratic  thoughts  of  the 
18th  century:  "Men  are  born  and  remain  free 
and  equal  in  rights" — "The  essence  of 
sovereignty  resides  in  the  nation" — "Law  is 
the  expression  of  the  general  will". 

That  great  drafter  of  Independence. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  then  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  head  of  the  American 
Diplomatic  Mission  In  Paris,  penned  In  some 
suggested  changes  when  presented  with  the 
drafts  of  the  French  Declaration  of  Rights. 
We  are  told  that  General  Lafayette,  who  con- 
tributed in  the  writing  of  that  historic 
Declaration,  had  had  the  first  ten  amend- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Constitution  put  in  a 
double  frame,  leaving  the  other  half  vacant 
for  the  day  when  he  could  put  their  French 
equivalent  into  the  frame. 

Such  milestone  documents  as  these — basic 
documents  in  the  evolution  of  the  rights  of 
man — and  others  borrowed  from  ancient 
times.  In  the  development  of  the  Rule  of 
Law,  teach  the  lessons  of  history,  the  warn- 
ing of  which  cannot  go  unheeded. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  recount  the 
struggles  of  mankind.  But  let  us  face  squarely 
the  fact — the  world  today  is  in  a  ferment,  the 
like  of  which  It  has  never  known  before — 
and  In  our  own  country  we  have  been  wit- 
nessing a  period  of  domestic  turmoil — we  are 
today  confronted  with  violence  running 
rampant,  and  by  unparalled  conditions. 

The  great  issue,  therefore,  is  the  danger  of 
expedience  as  against  the  historic  experience 
which  lies  behind  the  fundamentals  of 
American  constitutional  law  which  has 
served  as  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties. 

Those  among  us  who  would  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  who  attempt  to  pursue 
Justice  and  Equality  not  by  law  but  by 
force,  tugging  at  the  very  foundations  of 
our  great  governmental  system,  who  would 
destroy  constitutional  government  In  Amer- 
ica and  Its  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
and  who  advocate  a  government  by  men  In- 
stead of  government  by  law,  would  do  well 
to  heed  the  warnings  of  history. 
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Some  lUtimlna^li^S  historical  ezamplee 
may  help  to  provide  perspective. 

At  least  a  centi^  and  a  half  before  the 
Christian  era,  PolVblus.  a  Oreelc  historian, 
charted  and  recoroed  the  cycle  of  govern- 
ments. The  descent  from  democracy  to  mob 
rule  as  described  by  Polyblus  should  have 
especial  Interest  tt>  present-day  Americans. 
Let  us  ponder  his  prophecy : 

"As  any  survive  who  have  had  experience 
of  ollgarchla  supremacy  emd  domination, 
they  regard  their  |>re8ent  constitution  as  a 
blessing,  and  hold  { equality  and  freedom  as 
of  the  utmost  valve.  But  as  soon  as  a  new 
generation  has  arisen,  and  the  democracy 
has  descended  to  their  children's  children, 
long  association  Weakens  their  value  for 
equality  and  freedom.  For  the  mob,  habitu- 
ated to  feed  at  tt^  expense  of  others,  and 
to  have  its  hope  of|  a  livelihood  In  the  prop- 
erty of  Its  neighbors,  as  soon  as  It  has  got  a 
leader  sufficiently  Ambitious  and  daring,  be- 
ing excluded  by  poverty  from  the  sweets  of 
civil  honors,  produces  a  reign  of  mere  vio- 
lence. Then  come;  tumultuous  assemblies, 
massacres,  banlshnients,  redlvlslons  of  land; 
until,  after  losing  all  trace  of  civilization. 
It  -has  OBce  more  i  found  a  master  and  a 
deapot.".-. 

One  wonders  wh  fther  he  was  writing  the 
history  of  governments  ended  over  two 
thousand  years  age,  or  was  gifted  with  pre- 
vision into  our  own  times. 

One  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  antiquity, 
Cicero,  similarly  seems  to  have  been  clair- 
voyant when  he  eiiphasized  that  "PYeedom 
Itself  punishes  witli  slavery  a  people  whose 
freedom  has  no  boiads." 

It  sboxild  be  remambered  that  both  Poly- 
blus and  Cicero  wiirned  that  the  decay  of 
democratic  Instltut  ons  commences  with  the 
third  or  foxirth  generation — and  we  now  are 
not  far  removed. 

We  are  remindec  that  the  19th  Century 
French  philosopher  Frederic  Bastiat,  prose- 
phled  that,  what  be  described  as  "legalized 
plunder,"  would  be;ome  the  greatest  threat 
to  our  Republic. 

Let  us  also  not  o\erloolc  our  own  martyred 
Lincoln's  admonltio  a.  that  we  have  "more  to 
fear  within  our  own  borders  than  from  with- 
out." 

Benjamin  PYanltln  had  In  mind  those 
struggles  of  the  spirit  when,  as  he  left  In- 
dependence Hall  af  ,er  the  Constitution  had 
been  signed,  he  caut  loned : 

"We  have  given  you  a  Republic,  if  you  can 
keep  it." 

We  have  kept  oui  Republic  for  almost  two 
centuries.  We  have  kept  the  Spirit  of  the 
Rule  of  Law.  Demo:racy  is  of  the  Spirit.  It 
is  based  on  the  wor  Ji  and  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual. Our  gov(  rnment  is  based  upon 
equal  Justice  to  everyone  regardless  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  statl  sn  in  life.  It  is  not  based 
upon  the  principle  that  Its  powers  may  be 
used  by  any  segment  of  our  people  to  gain 
advantage  over  the  others.  The  democratic 
ways  of  life  are  ba>ed  upon  the  conviction 
that  the  common  Interests  can  be  better 
served  by  relying  up  on  the  rule  of  law  rather 
than  upon  force. 

History's  lessons  are  Jvist  as  plain  today 
as  they  were  to  that  great  champion  of  rights 
of  yesteryear,  Edn  und  Burke,  who  aptly 
declared,  that  governments  are  a  covenant 
with  the  dead,  the  living,  and  the  unborn. 
You,  Individually,  r  (present  that  compact. 

We  are  the  helrs'  at-law  and  beneficiaries 
of  those  valiant  architects  of  freedom.  They 
did  not  view  government  as  something  to 
support  them — thev  supported  the  govern- 
ment. We  are  the  successors  of  those  great 
and  heroic  traUblaz<  irs  of  history  who  fought 
the  good  fight.  Ouri  is  the  task  of  develop- 
ing and  protecting  the  heritage  of  a  free 
government  londer  l^aw  which  the  sacrifices 
of  the  past  have  mule  It  possible  for  us  to 
enjoy. 

To  this  task  of  preserving  the  Rule  of 
Law,  the  members  cf  the  Bench  and  Bar  are 


dedicated.  To  this  IdetU,  all  of  our  citizens, 
citizens  by  birth  and  citizens  by  choice — 
must  be  re-dedlcated. 

This  is  the  Spirit  of  our  Govenunent  un- 
der Law  envisioned  by  those  who  assured 
our  Liberty  and  from  whose  lifeless  hands 
the  burning  torches  of  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility have  been  passed  on  to  us!  If  you 
are  worthy  of  our  heritage,  you  will  keep  the 
flame  aloft  I 

This  year's  Law  Day  theme  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  Initiator  of  Law  Day 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  under  law,  portrays  a 
torch  held  aloft  with  joined  hands — holding 
aloft  the  Ideal  of  equality  and  justice — a 
torch  of  order  and  justice. 

Shall  we  permit  the  flame  to  die?  What  are 
the  alternatives?  Shall  we  preserve  the  Rule 
of  Law  which  has  given  us  the  most  advanced 
form  of  government  known  to  man — a  form 
of  government  in  which  the  spirits  of  men 
are  free — or  shall  we  permit  ourselves  to 
slip  back  into  a  primitive  form  of  govern- 
ment, such  as  that  which  prevailed  before 
our  government  "of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people",  was  "conceived  In  liber- 
ty"? I  have  no  doubt  that  every  one  of  you 
would  answer  in  reply  to  the  abstract  ques- 
tion that  we  must  by  all  means  preserve 
democracy,  but  an  answer  to  the  abstract 
question  is  not  enough. 

The  important  question  is:  What  are  you 
going  to  do  against  the  attempt  of  a  very 
small  minority  of  our  people  to  fasten  upon 
us  that  same  system  which  existed  In  the 
governments  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  with  complete  loss  to  the  average 
Individual  of  economic  opportunity  and  free- 
dom under  law?  When  we  reflect  on  this,  the 
wonder  of  it  is  that  we  have  tolerated  until 
now  such  disorders  and  such  disservice  to 
everything  for  which  America  stands!  Eco- 
nomic opportunity  exists  for  men  and  women 
only  so  long  as  they  continue  to  recognize 
their  social  responsibilities  and  protect  them 
from  Invasion  by  other  individuals  or  by 
political   forces. 

"The   greatest   menace   to   freedom   is   an 

Inert  people" — as  was  so  well  stated  by  that 

great  jurist  and  statesman.  Justice  Brandels. 

These    words    by   Goethe   also   are    fitting 

to  our  times  : 

"Yes.  This  thought  I  hold  with  Ann  per- 
sistence; The  last  result  of  wisdom  stamps 
It  true;  He  only  earns  his  freedom  and  ex- 
istence Who  daily  conquers  them  anew!" 

That  your  Association  is  conscious  of  its 
responsibilities,  is  made  evident  by  this  As- 
sembly of  thinking  men  and  women,  and 
by  your  dedication  of  this  meeting  to  the 
theme  of  Law  Day. 

"Men  grow  In  stature  only  as  they  re- 
dedlcate  themselves  to  a  noble  faith",  said 
our  recently  departed  former  President, 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  the  late 
President  Eisenhower  who  proclaimed  the 
first  Law  Day,  in  1958.  In  tribute  to  his 
memory,  let  us  take  to  heart  the  words  of 
his  first  LAW  DAY  Proclamation:  "The 
world  no  longer  has  a  choice  between  force 
and  law;  if  civilization  is  to  survive,  it  must 
choose  the  rule  of  law." 

President  Elsenhower,  again.  In  a  Message 
to  the  Convention  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, in  1969.  emphasized:  "Peace  can- 
not prevail  until  men  and  nations  recognize 
that  their  conduct  must  be  governed  by 
respect  for  and  observance  of  the  law." 

In  fact,  his  warning  is  more  timely  at  his 
passing  than  it  was  even  at  its  utterance. 
He  kept  faith  in  America's  traditions  and 
institutions.  We  would  honor  his  memory 
best  by  keeping  alive  such  dedication  and 
bequeatlng  them  to  oncoming  generations. 
With  the  magnificent  example  of  this  great 
American  before  us,  let  us  all  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  such  faith  In  America — to  faith 
In  the  Rule  of  Law. 

We  assemble  here  this  Law  Day  through 
gratitude  for  the  Rule  of  Law  we  still  en- 
joy In  this  nation. 


We  recognize,  however,  that  the  acme  of 
perfection  was  not  reached  when  our  Con- 
stitution was  placed  In  operation  and  that 
conditions  change  with  the  years,  but  the 
basic  principles  and  purposes  of  government 
have  not  changed. 

We  recognize,  too,  that,  in  the  spirit  of 
Law  Day,  we  must  "remodel"  the  machinery 
of  government  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
Such  changes,  however,  must  be  made  by 
lawful  means  and  within  the  proven  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution's  basic  principles. 
It  is  trite  to  say  that  we  live  In  a  world 
that  is  ever  changing  amidst  things  which 
never  change.  Among  those  things  which 
never  change  is  the  longing  for  Uberty.  But 
freedom  and  liberty  cannot  exist  without 
Justice.  Among  those  things  which  must 
not  change  are  the  basic  principles  of  our 
government. 

There  have  necessarily  been  changes  in 
the  application  of  basic  principles  to  the 
needs  of  an  ever  changing  social  and  eco- 
nomic order,  but  no  change  in  the  basic 
principles  themselves. 

In  the  span  of  years,  tlie  enormous  tech- 
nological changes  which  have  been  trans- 
forming the  society  that  the  law  serves, 
necessitate  DMny  new  rules.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  not  meet  these 
problems  within  the  framework  of  our  basic 
law  and  upon  the  basis  of  tried  and  true 
principles. 

We  have  come  from  the  isolation  of  the 
pioneer  to  an  interdependence  undreamed  of 
when  this  nation  was  founded.  In  California 
alone  the  population  has  grown  to  many 
times  greater  than  the  total  population  of 
all  the  original  thirteen  States.  It  Is  re- 
called that  when  our  Constitution  was  for- 
mulated, the  aggregate  population  weis  then 
less  than  4,000,000.  Only  3.3  percent  of  the 
entire  population  of  that  period  resided  In 
cities  of  8,000  or  more,  and  there  were  but 
six  cities  of  that  size  In  all  America.  The 
tremendous  shift  from  the  rural  to  the 
urban  areas  and  the  modern  technical  and 
other  advances  have  resulted  In  economic 
and  social  problems  unknown  when  the 
sound  principles  within  the  framework  of 
history  were  structured  Into  our  Constitu- 
tion and  Government.  But  we  must  consider 
the  law  against  the  whole  panorama  of 
man's  continuing  experience. 

Upon  this  foundation  we  have  grown  to 
be  the  greatest  nation  of  our  day  and  our 
people  have  been  blessed  with  liberty  and 
economic  opportunities  never  enjoyed  by  any 
other  people  of  any  other  government  in  the 
recorded  history  of  mankind. 

That  great  legal  scholar,  Dean  Roecos 
Pound,  put  it  this  way:  "Law  must  be  stable 
and  yet  it  cannot  stand  still". 

The  Courts  have  demonstrated  that  our 
Constitution  Is  a  fiexible  document  with  re- 
markable powers  of  adaptation  under  which 
our  nation  has  been  able  to  meet  Its  prob- 
lems for  almost  two  centuries. 

The  words  of  George  Washington,  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention — are  as  true 
today  as  In  1787 — "Let  us  raise  a  stand- 
ard to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  re- 
pair;   the  event  is  In  the  hands  of  God". 

It  therefore  follows  that.  Liberty  for  the 
individual  under  law  is  enshrined  not  only 
In  those  great  Charters  of  human  freedom 
but  in  our  hearts;  and  that.  Indeed,  "Eter- 
nal Vigilance  is  the  Price  of  Liberty". 

This,  then.  Is  the  "Spirit  at  Law  Day 
1969" — In  the  "Spirit  of  1776". 

And  so  it  is  that  the  Spirit  of  Law  Day 
Is  this  year's  Law  Day  theme:  "Justice  and 
equality  depend  upon  law — and  you! 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  EMERGENCY  SMALL  LOAN 
PROGRAM:  ITS  BENEFITS  IN 
JASPER,    ALA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Farbstein)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  introduced  the  Emergency 
Small  Loan  Act  of  1969.  The  act  would 
extend  a  program  wiiich  was  initiated  by 
my  amendment  in  1966  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The  loans  are 
limited  to  $300,  an  amount  sufficient  to 
meet  most  personal  financial  crises,  and 
an  interest  rate  of  2  percent  per  annum 
is  charged.  The  nominal  rate  of  interest 
compass  well  to  the  3  percent  which  is 
chargea  students  and  graduate  students 
with  national  defense  loans;  and  surely, 
the  alleviation  of  suffering  is  as  worthy 
a  cause  as  providing  the  opportunity  for 
a  prosperous  career. 

I  have  surveyed  the  results  of  the  15 
"demonstration  programs"  designed  to 
test  out  the  principle  that  even  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor  deserve  some  form  of 
credit  relief  during  times  of  personal 
emergency,  and  the  assumptions  upon 
which  this  program  is  further  predicated, 
namely  that  the  poor  would  make  every 
effort  to  repay  these  loans  and  that  con- 
ventional credit  services  which  exclude 
these  people  from  the  benefits  of  their 
services  do  an  injustice  to  them.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  report  on  one 
response  to  my  survey,  in  Jasper,  Ala. 

Jasper  is  located  in  the  northern  part 
of  Alabama  in  Walker  County,  which  is 
in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Alabama.  This  district  has  received  able 
representation  in  Congress  since  1967 
from  the  Honorable  Tom  Bevill.  The 
Walker- Winston  County  Community  Ac- 
tion Committee,  Inc..  which  supervises 
the  program  in  his  area,  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  the  many  services  accruing  to 
his  district  because  of  Congressman 
Bevill's  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Community  Action  Committee, 
Inc.,  received  an  original  grant  of  $174,- 
201  of  which  5110,698  was  budgeted  for 
the  loan  fund  and  $63,503  for  operational 
expenses.  As  of  December  31,  1968,  761 
loans  had  been  made,  totalling  $111,759. 
This  amount  completely  exhausted  the 
loan  fund.  Collections  amounted  to  $45,- 
998,  and  119  loans  have  been  paid  in  full. 
There  are  642  loans  outstanding,  consti- 
tuting $63,186.  A  recent  audit  charged 
off  30  loans,  or  34,178,  but  most  of  these 
cases  were  deceased  or  had  left  the  area. 

The  statistics  are  encouraging  but 
they  tend  to  gloss  over  the  real  "gut" 
problems  with  the  emergency  loans  were 
meant  to  solve.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  look  at  four  case 
histories  which  have  been  reported  to  me 
by  the  director  of  the  Community  Action 
Committee  in  Jasper: 

C.\SE  No.  1 :   Mrs.  'Lvctlve  Gittton, 
Jasper,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Guyton  is  a  widow  with  eight  children, 
four  of  which  are  in  school.  She  was  existing 
on  $80  per  month,  which  she  earned  working 


as  a  maid  when  work  was  available.  She  was 
paying  $20  rent  on  a  very  run  down  shack — no 
water,  etc.  She  did  not  get  any  assistances 
from  welfare  or  the  Pood  Stamp  Program.  We 
insisted  that  before  she  got  her  loan  of 
$126.00  that  she  apply  for  assistances  through 
the  welfare  and  the  food  stamp  program.  In 
fact,  we  set  up  her  appointments  and  were 
told  by  both  agencies  that  they  could  and 
would  help.  She  was  advanced  $25  on  that 
weekend  as  the  household  was  out  of  food 
and  money.  We  have  also  helped  her  move  to 
a  much  better  house.  In  a  better  neighbor- 
hood. No  i>ayments  have  been  missed  by  Mrs. 
Gujrton  as  of  this  date.  ' 


Case  No.  2:   Mr.  Alec  E.  Freeman, 
QuiNTON,  Ala. 

Mr.  Alec  E.  Freeman  is  a  victim  of  em- 
physemla;  he  also  has  a  daughter  with  leuke- 
mia. Mr.  Freeman  has  to  have  oxygen  avail- 
able at  all  times  and  his  daughter  has  to  have 
transfusions  on  a  regular  basis.  This  had  been 
taking  all  of  their  income  which  Is  from  so- 
cial security  and  welfare  in  the  total  amount 
of  $161  per  month.  They  have  four  children, 
three  of  which  are  in  school.  Due  to  the  high 
cost  of  treatment  and  medicine  they  had  got- 
ten behind  in  their  appliance  payments  and 
were  about  to  lose  them.  We  made  them  a 
loan  of  $225  on  which  no  payments  have  been 
missed. 

The  Walker  County  Health  Department  was 
contacted  on  their  behalf  and  they  promised 
to  provide  some  medical  assistance  to  them. 


Case  No.  3: 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Gardner. 
Jasper,  Ala. 


Mr.  Gardner,  had  a  two  and  a  half  year  old 
son  dying  with  cancer.  Treatment  and  hospi- 
tal exi>ensee  had  erased  their  savings  and  the 
child  had  to  be  brought  home.  He  h£«i  to 
have  twenty-four  hour  attention  so  his  wife 
attended  the  boy  In  the  day  time  and  the 
husband  at  night.  It  was  mandatory  that  he 
quit  work.  We  made  them  an  emergency  loan 
of  $300  for  food  stamps,  medicine  and  emer- 
gency subsistence.  They  have  six  other  chil- 
dren from  one  year  old  to  sixteen  with  three 
in  school. 

Case  No.  4:   Mr.  Melvim  Bruner, 
Oakman,  Ala. 

Mr.  Bruner  had  an  accident  being  run  over 
by  a  truck  leaving  him  with  a  back  con- 
dition which  disabled  him  from  work.  They 
were  about  to  lose  their  stove,  refrigerator  and 
other  household  goods. 

Having  six  of  eight  children  in  school  was 
quite  a  burden  on  an  Income  from  welfare  of 
$140  per  month.  With  the  assistance  of  emer- 
gency loan  staff  one  of  their  daughters  was 
able  to  get  on  the  NYC  In-School  Work 
Training  Program  which  Is  sponsored  by  the 
Community  Action  Agency.  This  increased 
their  earnings  by  fifty  dollars  per  month. 

We  made  them  a  loan  in  the  ainount  of 
$300  enabling  them  to  save  their  appliances 
and  furniture  from  repossession.  They  have 
not  missed  a  payment  on  their  loan. 

These  case  histories  illustrate  the  out- 
standing successes  of  the  program  far 
better  than  any  preamble  of  legislative 
purposes  or  administrative  statistics 
could  possibly  do.  That  we  could  have 
had  such  an  impact  upon  so  many  lives 
by  such  a  small  effort  on  our  part  should 
inspire  us  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
principle  of  emergency  loans  to  the  poor 
and  to  extend  the  program  through  H.R. 
9643,  the  Emergency  Consumer  Small 
Loan  Act  of  1969. 


SCHWENGEL  TAX  REFORM 
PROGRAM— 1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  balance  of  my  tax 
reform  program.  The  purpose  of  my  tax 
reform  program  is  simple — to  prevent  a 
revolt.  Yes,  the  purpose  of  my  tax  re- 
form program  is  to  remove  the  inequities 
from  our  present  system  of  taxation  be- 
fore there  is  "open  revolt"  by  our  low- 
and  middle-income  taxpayers.  These  are 
the  so-called  forgotten  people  who  have 
been  "paying  the  bill"  without  fuss  for 
so  many  years.  Taxes  are  high  and  there 
has  been  some  grumbling,  but  I  think 
most  taxpayers  on  reflection,  feel  that 
they  have  been  getting  their  money's 
worth  for  their  tax  dollar.  However,  the 
grumbling  has  increased  considerably, 
and  justifiably  so,  with  increased  ex- 
amples of  the  many  loopholes  by  which 
the  wealthy  escape  taxation  of  their  in- 
come and  assets.  If  our  system  of  self- 
assessed  taxation  is  to  continue,  we  must 
have  meaningful  tax  reform,  and  now. 

The  tax  reform  program  which  I  have 
assembled  is  not  perfect  by  any  means, 
but  it  is  a  bona  flde  attempt  to  correct 
some  of  the  more  flagrant  loopholes  and 
inequities  in  our  tax  system.  I  have  al- 
ready introduced  eleven  bills  relating  to 
my  reform  program,  and  am  introducing 
seven  more  today.  The  net  effect  of  my 
proposed  legislation  would  be  to  increase 
revenues  by  almost  $2.5  billion.  Most  of 
the  revenue  gained  by  plugging  loopholes 
would  be  used  to  offset  the  revenue  loss 
resulting  from  increasing  the  personal 
exemption. 

Tlie  areas  included  in  my  tax  reform 
program  are  as  follows: 

I.    increase    personal    exemption    to    $1,200 

One  of  the  biggest  inequities  in  our 
present  tax  system  is  the  $600  personal 
exemption  for  purposes  of  Federal  in- 
come tax.  The  personal  exemption  was 
set  at  the  $600  level  in  1947,  and  no 
changes  have  been  made  since  that  date. 
In  the  meantime,  inflation  has  increased 
the  cost  of  living  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. This  inequity  hits  hardest  in  large 
families  with  low  incomes,  those  least 
able  to  bear  the  additional  burden.  To 
correct  this  inequity,  I  am  proposing  that 
the  personal  exemption  be  raised  from 
$500  to  $1,200.  Tliis  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  exemptions  will  be  ex- 
pensive in  terms  of  remiue  loss.  Some 
estimate  it  will  resultin  the  loss  of  $17 
billion  of  revenue.  TcJ^ffset  part  of  this 
loss,  I  plan  to  add  a  provision  which 
would  limit  the  exemption  of  middle  and 
lower  income  brackets.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  the  so-called 
vanishing  or  reducing  exemption.  It 
would  work  like  this:  Persons  with  in- 
come of  $20,000  or  less  would  enjoy  the 
full  $1,200  exemption;  those  witli  in- 
comes from  $20,000  to  $26,000  would 
have  an  exemption  ranging  from  $1,200 
to  $600;  and  finally,  those  with  incomes 
over  $26,000  would  be  limited  to  the  pres- 
ent $600  exemption.  This  effectively  lim- 
its the  increase  in  the  exemption  to  tho.se 
families  who  need  it  tlie  most,  and  would 
reduce  the  revenue  loss  by  approximately 
$6  billion. 

Tliere  is  an  indirect  effect  which  will 
be  achieved  by  increasing  the  ijersonal 
exemption,  and  it  is  very  important  too. 
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The  increase  will  place  an  additional 
amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  group 
of  consumers  wbo  will  most  likely  plow 
them  right  bacfc  into  the  economy.  The 
additional  revenue  to  be  gained  by  this 
increase  in  activity  in  the  economy  is 
hard  to  judge,  btit  could  result  in  several 
bilUon  dollars  Worth  of  additional  tax 
revenue. 

a.  COKSXCT  tNEQUnfXS  IN  OEOT7CTIONS  ALLOWED 
FOR    INCOka    TAX    PUSPOSBS 

As  a  result  of  court  actions,  adminis- 
trative rulings,  and  Just  plain  laxness 
on  the  part  of  s<>me  cdDBcials,  the  deduc- 
tions allowed  on  i  our  income  tax  returns 
have  become  mijor  loopholes.  For  the 
most  part  these  ioopholes  have  benefited 
one  group,  the  wealthy.  We  have  over- 
looked this  area  for  far  too  long.  But  the 
time  has  come  When  the  average  tax- 
payer who  is  carnrlng  his  full  share  of 
the  tax  load,  ant  a  heavy  one  it  is,  has 
said  to  the  Congress:  Put  a  stop  to  this. 
First,  curb  abuse  of  charitable  deduc- 
tions: *  "One     deduction     which     some 
wealthytixpayets  have  abused  is  that  of 
the  charitable  deduction.  Let  me  make 
it  quite  clear  that  I  do  favor  charitable 
contributions,  ai)d  do  not  want  to  see 
them   curtailed  on   a   wholesale   basis. 
However,  the  tirrle  has  come  to  end  the 
serious  abuses  in  this  area.  Some  wealthy 
people  are  able  tp  invest  their  assets  in 
investments    suc^    as    State    and    local 
bonds,  which  result  in  tax-free  income. 
They  then  qualify  for  unlimited  charit- 
able deductions  by  donating  90  percent 
of  their  taxable  income  to  charity.  Thus, 
they  can  donate  enough  to  offset  their 
taxable  income,  and  still  live  a  very  com- 
fortable life  on  ^le  Income  from  their 
tax-exempt  investments.  And,  they  pwiy 
no  Federal  income  tax  whatsoever. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  pro- 
posed a  llmitatior^  of  50  percent  on  char- 
itable contributions  to  curb  this  abuse. 
My  legislation  Implements  this  proposal. 
The  Treasury  ha»  estimated  this  reform 
will  produce  $1.1  billion  in  additional 
revenue.  1 

Second,  liberaBze  moving  expenses: 
today  we  live  in  i  highly  mobile  society. 
In  many  Industries  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  employees  to  ^  forced  to  move  their 
families  every  two  years.  Present  regu- 
lations allow  some  deductions  for  the 
expenses  incurred  with  such  a  move,  but 
are  far  too  restrictive  for  today's  Inflated 
moving  costs. 

Among  the  costs  which  I  feel  should 
be  deductible  are 'the  following:  Cost  of 
house  hunting  trtps;  temporary  living 
costs  at  new  location  while  awaiting 
permanent  quarters;  and  certain  costs 
incurred  in  selling  the  home.  The  Treas- 
ury has  recommended  a  $1,500  maximum 
on  the  deduction,  and  I  concur  in  this 
recommendation.  It  Is  estimated  that 
these  changes  will  result  in  a  revenue 
loss  of  approximately  $85  million. 

Third,  ellminatje  gas  tax  deduction: 
The  Department  ojf  the  Treasury  has  also 
recommended  thait  the  deduction  pres- 
ently allowed  for  taxes  paid  to  States  on 
gasoline  be  eliminiated.  These  taxes,  are 
In  effect,  charge^  for  the  use  of  the 
States'  highways,]  and  It  Is  difficult  to 
justify  the  deduction.  I  feel,  and  I  am 
sure  you  feel  the  |  same  way,  that  each 
motorist  should  p^y  his  own  way  Insofar 


as  the  use  of  the  highways.  I  don't  wsmt 
or  expect  nonusers  to  subsidize  me,  and 
that  is  the  effect  of  this  deduction.  For 
this  reason  I  concur  in  the  Treasury  rec- 
ommendation to  eliminate  this  deduction 
with  respect  to  personal  use  of  automo- 
biles. My  program  implements  this  pro- 
posal. 

Fourth,  tax-loss  farming:  A  major 
loophole  in  this  area  is  the  one  allowed 
for  losses  resulting  from  farm  operations. 
This  problem  has  two  aspects,  with  the 
aspect  of  revenue  loss  probably  being  the 
least  important.  The  most  serious  prob- 
lem results  from  the  unfair  competition 
when  wealthy  individuals  almost  delib- 
erately operate  their  farms  so  as  to 
achieve  a  tax  loss.  They  can  then  deduct 
their  loss  against  other  nonfarm  income. 
Thesepeople  really  have  no  intention  of 
operating  their  farms  for  a  profit.  The 
result  is  obvious.  Bona  fide  farmers  are 
forced  to  compete  with  these  so-called 
"gentleman"  farmers. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  is  the 
unfair  image  it  gives  to  the  person  who 
is  trying  to  make  his  livelihood  from 
farming.  The  "honest"  fanner  should 
not  be  penalized  and  given  a  bad  name 
by  those  who  seek  to  take  advantage  of 
tax  loopholes  for  their  own  selfish  gains. 
The  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  with 
certain  exceptions,  limit*  the  deduction 
for  farm  losses  to  the  amount  of  income 
realized  from  bona  fide  fanning  opera- 
tions. It  will  effectively  limit  the  use  of 
this  deduction  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
originally  intended.  The  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  in  this  area  is  the  same 
bill  which  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Miller  in  the  Senate  and  by  Congress- 
men Kyl,  Gross,  and  Mayne,  S.  1560 
and  HJl.  8952,  respectively. 

3.    ESTABLISHMENT   OT    A    MTNTMITM    TAX 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  recently  that 
21  taxpayers  in  this  country  with  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $1  million  did  not 
pay  any  Income  tax  for  the  tax  year 
1967.  There  were  an  additional  134  tax- 
payers whose  adjusted  incomes  exceeded 
$200,000  and  who  likewise  paid  no  in- 
come tax.  Any  self-assessing  tax  system 
such  as  we  use  In  the  United  States  must 
remain  reasonable  and  equitable  or  the 
taxpayers  will  lose  faith  in  it,  and  It  will 
fall  of  its  own  weight.  When  inequities 
such  as  the  examples  I  have  just  cited 
can  exist  under  our  system,  I  would  say 
that  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  of  its  own 
weight.  Even  though  closing  of  this  par- 
ticular loophole  will  not  result  in  vastly 
increased  revenues  to  the  Treasury,  en- 
actment of  a  minimum  tax  is  vital  to 
preservation  of  our  system  of  taxation. 
The  psychological  impact  of  this  legis- 
lation is  probably  far  more  important 
than  the  estimated  $420  million  in  rev- 
enue which  would  be  generated  by  it. 
My  legislation  adopts  the  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  bill  would  place  a  ceiling  of  50  per- 
cent on  income  which  could  be  excluded 
from  taxation.  At  the  present  time, 
through  various  manipulations,  some  in- 
dividuals are  able  to  exclude  nearly  all  of 
their  iiicome. 

♦  .     QUALIFYING     SINGLE     PEBSONS     AS     HEAD     OF 
HOUSEHOLD 

For  a  number  of  years,  our  tax  laws 
have  contained  a  very  basic  inequity  with 


respect  to  persons  who  qualify  as  head  of 
household,  and  thus  a  lower  tax  bracket. 
In  most  cases,  single  people  living  away 
from  their  parents  home  are  required  to 
equip  and  maintain  a  household  in  near- 
ly as  extensive  a  manner  as  would  a  mar- 
ried person.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  grossly 
unfair  to  continue  to  discriminate 
against  single  people  in  this  respect.  If 
they  are  forced  to  maintain  a  household, 
they  should  be  given  the  corresponding 
tax  break  enjoyed  by  married  persons. 
The  effects  of  my  bill  in  this  respect  are 
difficult  to  estimate.  Presimiably  there 
will  be  some  loss  of  income  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  esti- 
mates. 

5.    TAX    APPRECIATION    AT    DEATH 

Another  area  which  has  too  long  en- 
joyed the  luxiUT  of  the  absence  of  close 
scrutiny  Is  that  of  estate  and  gift  tax. 
Once  again,  we  have  the  situation  where 
loopholes  have  developed  over  the  years. 
And,  again,  the  principal  beneficiaries  of 
these  loopholes  are  the  wealthy. 

The  general  rule  with  respect  to  capi- 
tal gains  on  stocks  and  other  property 
results  in  a  tax  being  imposed  at  the  time 
property  is  sold  and  the  increase  in  value 
is  realized.  If  the  owner  retains  his  stock 
or  property  until  his  death  he  can  pass 
it  on  to  his  heirs  without  the  increase  in 
value  being  taxed.  The  heirs  pay  a  tax 
based  only  on  any  increase  in  value  be- 
tween the  time  they  inherit  the  property 
and  the  time  they  sell  it.  By  this  device 
a  good  deal  of  tax  can  be  avoided.  Natu- 
rally, this  loophole  is  most  beneficial  to 
those  who  are  wealthy  enough  to  retsdn 
the  bulk  of  their  estate  until  their  death. 
My  bill  has  the  effect  of  taxing  the  in- 
crease in  value  at  the  death  of  the  owner. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  bill  would  have 
the  effect  of  producing  $2'/^  billion  in 
additional  revenue. 

6.    INCREASE  GIFT   TAX 

Another  loophole  in  this  area  has  the 
opposite  effect  of  the  problem  just  dis- 
cussed. I  refer  to  the  fact  that  gifts  dur- 
ing a  person's  lifetime  are  taxed  at  a 
rate  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  rate 
for  property  transferred  at  death.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  possible  to  give  away  up  to 
$3,000  per  year  per  person— donee — 
without  paying  any  gift  tax.  The  effect 
of  this  loophole  is  to  encourage  gifts  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  ovmer.  Again,  the 
only  people  who  can  take  full  advan- 
tage of  this  loophole  are  the  wealthy. 

I  would  propose  to  close  this  loophole 
by  raising  the  gift  tax  by  25  percent  so 
that  It  will  be  the  same  as  the  estate  tax- 
My  bill  would  produce  an  estimated  $150 
million  in  revenue. 

The  effect  of  my  bill  is  basically  the 
same  effect  as  the  Uniform  Transfer  Act 
proposed  by  the  Treasury  Deoartment. 
There  are  .some  advantages  to  the  Treas- 
ury proposal  and  I  may  at  a  later  date, 
substitute  the  Uniform  Transfer  Act  for 
this  bill. 

7.    LIBERALIZE    PAYMENT    RULES    TO    PRE\'E*r 
FORCED    SALES 

The  Treasury  Department  has  pro- 
posed a  liberalization  of  the  rules  rela- 
tive to  payment  of  the  estate  tax. 
particularly  with  respect  to  cosely  held 
corporations  and  family  farms.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  which  they  rec- 
ommend is  to  prevent  the  forced  sale  of 
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a  closely  held  corporation  or  a  family 
farm  to  pay  the  estate  tax.  This  is  an 
improvement  to  ease  the  problem  of  the 
average  man.  The  proposal  would  allow 
the  tax  to  be  paid  off  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  and  thus  allow  the  corporation 
or  the  farm  to  continue  to  produce  prof- 
its with  which  to  pay  the  taxes.  In  the 
past,  many  small  closely  held  corpora- 
tions and  family  farms  had  to  be  sold  in 
order  to  pay  the  tax.  My  legislation  puts 
this  proposal  into  effect. 

8.   ELIMINATE  PAYMENT  OF  ESTATE  AND  GIFT  TAX 
WITH    BONDS    AT   PAR   VALUE 

The  sale  of  Government  bonds  would 
seem  to  be  a  worthy  goal.  However,  by 
use  of  a  special  provision  in  the  estate 
tax  law,  the  purchase  of  Government 
bonds  turns  out  to  be  another  tax  lo<v- 
hole.  The  provision  to  which  I  refer  al- 
lows an  estate  to  pay  the  estate  tax  due 
the  Federal  Government  with  Govern- 
ment bonds,  at  par  value,  even  though 
they  have  not  matured.  Thus,  if  a  person 
Is  fairly  certain  that  he  will  have  a  high 
estate  tax  bill  to  pay  he  can  purchase 
$50,000  worth  of  Government  bonds  with 
a  face  value  of  $60,000  at  maturity.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  bonds  can  be 
offset  against  the  tax  which  is  due,  at  the 
face  value,  that  is  to  say,  $60,000,  even 
though  the  market  value  would  be  closer 
to  the  original  purchase  price  of  $50,000. 
My  bill  closes  this  loophole. 

CORPORATIONS 

g.  ELIMINATE  MrrLTTPLE  SURTAX  EXEMPTION  FOR 

CORPORATIONS 

A  problem  area  with  respect  to  corpo- 
rate taxes  is  that  of  the  corporate  surtax. 
I  refer  here  not  to  the  income  tax  surtax 
of  10  percent  which  was  recently  enacted, 
but  rather  the  provision  which  allows 
corporations  to  pay  a  tax  of  22  percent 
on  the  first  $25,000  of  Income  and  48  per- 
cent on  any  income  over  $25,000.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  provision  has  enticed  a 
number  of  corporations  to  split  their  op- 
erations into  multiple  small  corporations 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  provision  many  times  over. 
If  all  their  operations  were  carried  on  In 
the  name  of  one  corporation,  they  would 
be  entitled  to  one  corporate  surtax  ex- 
emption, whereas  if  they  split  up  into  a 
series  of  multiple  corporations  all  con- 
trolled by  the  parent  corporation  they 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  cor- 
porate surtax  exemption  with  respect  to 
each  of  those  subsidiary  corporations. 
The  intent  of  this  legislation  was  to  as- 
sist the  small  corporation,  but  by  virtue 
of  the  abuse  of  this  provision  the  oppo- 
site effect  has  resulted.  The  legislation 
which  I  have  proposed  will  tighten  up 
the  requirements  for  the  use  of  this  pro- 
vision, and  will  result  in  additional  In- 
come of  $200  million  to  the  Treasury 
each  year. 

10.    ELIMINATE  $100    DIVIDEND    EXCLUSION 

In  1954,  a  section  was  added  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  which  excluded  the 
first  $100  of  dividend  income  received  by 
the  taxpayer.  The  theory  behind  this 
provision  was  that  corporate  stockhold- 
ers would  otherwise  be  taxed  twice  on 
the  same  income.  It  can  be  argued  that 
elimination  of  the  $100  exclusion  would 
result  In  double  taxation.  However,  the 
corporation  and  the  shareholder  are  two 
separate  entities  and  it  certainly  would 


not  seem  terribly  inequitable  to  tax  each 
of  them  independently.  There  are  nu- 
merous situations  in  our  tax  laws  where 
a  person  ends  up  paying  a  tax  on  a  tax. 
My  bill  to  eliminate  this  loophole  would 
bring  additional  revenues  of  $225  mil- 
lion per  year  into  our  Treasury. 

11.    ELIMINATE    ACCELERATED    DEPRECIATION    AL- 
LOWANCE   ON    SPECULATIVE    REAL    ESTATE 

Eliminate  the  accelerated  depreciation 
allowance  on  speculative  real  estate.  Real 
estate  speculators  have  been  able  to  util- 
ize the  provisions  of  section  1250  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  realize  vast 
profits.  They  work  their  operation  like 
this:  First,  they  buy  property  and  util- 
izing the  accelerated  depreciation  pro- 
vision, charge  off — or  recover — a  large 
portion  of  their  investment  in  the  first 
few  years,  then  they  sell  the  property 
and  avoid  the  lower  depreciation  rates 
for  subsequent  years. 

By  repeating  this  process  often,  he 
can  generate  a  nice  profit.  And,  of  course, 
any  gain  realized  is  taxed  at  the  prefer- 
ential capital  gains  rates.  In  the  mean- 
time he  offsets  the  large  amounts  of  de- 
preciation against  ordinary  income. 

12.    TAX    ALL    STOCK    OPTIONS 

For  some  time  now,  the  device  of  the 
stock  option  has  been  used  to  reward  cor- 
porate executives.  Under  this  plan,  the 
corporate  executive  is  given  the  option 
of  buying  stock  at  the  price  set  at  the 
time  the  option  is  given  to  him.  He  may 
have  a  lengthy  period  In  which  to  exer- 
cise this  option  and  normally  the  price 
of  the  stock  will  Increase  during  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  is  holding  the  option. 
At  such  time  as  he  does  exercise  the  op- 
tion, he  will  pay  a  tax  on  the  increase  in 
value,  but  at  the  preferential  capital 
gains  tax  rates.  An  example  of  this  would 
be  the  case  of  an  option  given  to  an  exec- 
utive for  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the 
corporation  at  $5  per  share,  where  he 
held  the  option  until  the  stock  had  risen 
in  value  to  $10  per  share,  and  then  upon 
exercise  of  the  option,  he  would  pay  tax 
on  the  $5  increase  in  value  at  capital 
gains  rates.  The  net  effect  of  this  provi- 
sion is  to  allow  the  executive  to  pay 
roughly  half  as  much  tax  as  he  would 
have  paid  if  the  equivalent  of  the  op- 
tion had  been  given  to  him  in  cash  or  in 
salary. 

13.    REDUCTION   OF    MINERAL    DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE 

The  concept  of  allowing  a  btislnessman 
to  charge  off  depreciation  on  his  plant 
and  equipment  is  fair  and  is  resulily  ac- 
cepted. Many  years  ago.  a  provision  was 
written  Into  the  law  to  give  as  nearly  as 
possible,  this  same  treatment  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  various  minerals.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  fairly  restrictive  limitations  on  the 
period  for  which  a  businessman  may  take 
depreciation  on  various  items  of  equip- 
ment and  machinery,  whereas  the  min- 
eral producer  is  allowed  to  continue  his 
depreciation  on  the  oil  well  indefinitely. 
Specifically,  it  provides  that  the  pro- 
ducer can  exclude  2IV2  percent  of  his 
gross  income  so  long  as  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  maximum  of  50  percent  of  net 
income. 

This  gimmick  allows  the  mineral  pro- 
ducers, in  particular,  the  oil  producers, 
to  recover  the  average  cost  of  their  oil 


well  19  times,  according  to  a  Treasury 
estimate.  The  result  of  this  provision  has 
t>een  to  force  the  country  as  a  whole  to 
subsidize  the  users  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. It  may  be  that  elimination  or  reduc- 
tion of  this  allowance  will  force  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. I  strongly  feel,  however,  that  the 
consumers  who  are  using  the  petroleum 
products  should  be  paying  the  full  cost, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  subsidized 
by  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole.  And,  of 
course,  any  increase  in  petroleum  prices 
would  have  to  be  justified  on  its  own 
merits,  and  not  just  on  the  basis  of  a 
reduction  in  the  depletion  allowance.  I 
am  proposing  that  the  allowance  be  re- 
duced from  21\'2  percent  to  10  percent. 
My  bill  to  achieve  this  would  produce  an 
estimated  $2 '2  billion  in  additional  reve- 
nue for  the  Treasury. 

14.  ELIMINATE    rOHEIGN    DEPLETION    ALLOWANCE 

I  feel  even  more  strongly  about  the  use 
of  the  depletion  allowance  for  foreign  oil 
investments.  With  respect  to  foreign  in- 
vestments. I  feel  that  the  oil  depletion 
should  be  completely  eliminated.  My  leg- 
islation in  this  respect  would  generate 
an  additional  $2  billion  in  revenue. 

15.  TAX     THE     INTEREST     ON     STATE     AND     LOCAL 

BONDS 

The  problems  presented  by  taxation 
of  State  and  local  bonds  is  very  great. 
For  many  years  we  have  subsidized  these 
bonds  by  exempting  the  Interest  paid  on 
them  from  Federal  Income  taxation.  This 
subsidy  was  granted  because  it  was  very 
difficult  for  the  local  governments  to 
compete  in  the  money  market  with  other 
bonds.  Recent  studies  indicate  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  in  effect,  save 
a  vast  amount  of  money  by  taxing  the 
interest  on  those  bonds,  and  providing 
direct  interest  subsidies  to  the  States  and 
municipalities.  Once  again,  the  prime 
beneficiary  of  this  provision  in  the  tax 
law  has  been  the  wealthy.  The  average 
tax  bracket  of  people  purchasing  tax- 
exempt  bonds  are  those  taxpayers  in  the 
48-percent  tax  bracket.  My  proposal 
therefore,  would  be  to  make  Interest  on 
all  State  and  local  bonds  taxable,  and  to 
establish  a  corporation  to  handle  the 
subsidization  of  State  and  local  bond 
issues.  I  would  estimate  that  the  increase 
in  revenue  to  be  realized  \&  taxation  of 
these  bonds  would  be  approximately  $1 
bilUon. 

16     INCREASE    AMOUNT   OF    CAPITAL    GAINS   SUB- 
JECT   TO    TAXATION 

The  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments to  it.  provide  for  special  treatment 
for  capital  gains  realized  on  investments 
held  for  a  period  in  excess  of  6  months. 
Only  50  percent  of  the  gain  for  qualified 
property  Is  taxed,  subject  to  a  maximum 
tax  percentage  of  25  percent.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  justify  this  preferential 
treatment,  and  particularly  the  short  6- 
month  period  required  to  qualify  for  this 
preferential  treatment.  It  is  my  present 
plsm  to  introduce  legislation  which  would 
reduce  the  amoimt  of  income  which 
would  be  subject  to  capital  gains.  At  the 
present  time,  only  50  percent  of  the 
capital  gains  are  taxed  subject  to  the 
maximum  of  25 -percent  tax  rate.  The 
legislation  which  I  propose  would  subject 
75  percent  of  the  gain  to  taxation  at 
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regrular  rates.  tThis  legislation  should 
produce  an  addiitional  $2  billion  in  reve- 
nue tor  the  TreMury. 

As  I  indicate^  Initially,  my  program 
for  tax  reform  1^  not  perfect,  and  I  would 
certainly  welconrle  any  comments  or  criti- 
cisms of  any  phase  of  the  program.  The 
items  contained  in  the  program  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  ones  most  in  need  of 
immediate  attenjtion,  and  the  solutions  I 
have  offered  appfear  to  be  the  best  avail- 
able at  this  time.! 
i 
i 


with  respect  to  American  will,  our  stra- 
tegic international  commitments,  or  our 
probable  future  actions. 

I  believe  such  a  policy  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

Careful  analysis  of  recent  observable 
actions  with  respect  to  U.S.  involvement 
in  Vietnam  leads  me  to  conclude  that  a 
significant  new  program  of  "de-Ameri- 
canization" is  being  developed  and  im- 
plemented by  the  Nixon  administration. 
I  am  encouraged  by  these  developments. 

PARiq  NnronTtATTOM  r»M  Tmj-rMAiur        While  feeling  an  urgent  need  to  scale 
PARIS  NEGOTUTION  ON  VIETNAM    ^own  the  U.S.  commitment.  I  have  con- 

The  SPELAKEft  pro  tempore.  Under  a    eluded,  on  the  basis  of  this  emerging 


previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
man   from   Miciigan    (Mr.   Rikglk)    Is 
recognized  for  1(  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  all 
Americans  are  hopeful  that  the  Paris 
negotiations  will  iyield  an  acceptable  set- 
tlement. I  applaid  the  new  administra- 
tion for  intensi|ying  the  search  for  a 
negotiated  settletnent. 

How8\jar.  we  must  note  that  negotia- 
tions began  on  May  13,  1968.  In  the  last 
1 1  months,  whilei  negotiations  have  been 
underway,  some  11.500  American  troops 
have  been  IciUed  i|i  action.  Thus,  while  we 
properly  continup  to  seek  a  negotiated 
settlement,  it  is  Clear  that  we  must  de- 
velop and  implecient  an  alternative  and 
parallel  approacli  for  scaling  down  the 
U.S.  commitment)— should  these  negotia- 
tions either  fail  qr  take  longer  than  it  is 
wise  to  wait. 

After  2V2  years  of  intensive  analysis 
of  the  Vietnam  war — and  after  visiting 
Vietnam  in  February — I  am  convinced 
the  Uiuted  Statgs  is  overcommitted  in 
Vietnam.  There  Is  insufBcient  strategic 
justification  to  warrant  the  continued 
expenditure  of  ^0  billion  a  year  and 
some  200  to  30Q|  American  lives  each 
week.  We  are  spetiding  too  much  Amer- 


administration  emphasis  on  de-Ameri- 
canization, that  it  would  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent another  40  to  60  days  to  complete 
his  reformulation  and  redirection  of 
American  policy  in  Vietnam. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  and  our 
citizens  to  bear  with  the  President  in 
the  weeks  immediately  ahead — and  sup- 
port his  initiatives  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam. 


AMERICANS     OP     ITALIAN     ORIGIN 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  STIGMATIZED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped 
that  the  new  administration's  fight 
against  organized  crime  would  not  be 
steeped  in  the  disgraceful  tradition  of 
the  past.  But  now  I  know  better.  I  know 
that  the  era  of  untruths,  distortion,  and 
fantasy  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  im- 
age is  still  with  us. 

Once  again,  it  has  been  clearly  implied 
that   organized   crime   is  the  exclusive 


Nostra — and  in  either  case,  the  reputa- 
tions of  so  many  respectable  Italian- 
Americans  were  again  impugned. 

The  President  asked  for  $61  million 
to  fight  what  he  called  "La  Cosa  Nostra" 
whose  membership,  he  claimed,  totals 
5,000.  Simply  translated,  the  President 
asked  Congress  to  spend  more  than 
$12,000  for  each  one  of  the  5,000  in  a 
single  year.  It  is  astounding  when  you 
consider  that  our  boys  are  fighting  for 
their  lives  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam 
with  $75  rifles. 

Nonetheless,  if  I  thought  the  adminis- 
tration had  the  problem  in  focus — and 
that  is  essential  if  we  are  to  get  mean- 
ingful results — I  would  have  no  hesi- 
tancy whatsoever  about  spending  $61 
million  to  get  the  job  done. 

But  there  are  obviously  top  Govern- 
ment ofHcials  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  law  enforcement  who  do  not 
even  know  the  makeup  of  the  crime  syn- 
dicate. So  they  choose  to  deal  in  the  fan- 
tasy that  has  become  organized  crime's 
best  ally  because  you  cannot  apprehend 
a  suspect  when  you  do  not  know  who  he 
is.  If  we  are  to  make  any  progress,  we 
must  shake  loose  from  that  trap.  If  we 
are  to  be  effective  we  must  be  thoroughly 
realistic.  That  is  the  only  way  the  job 
can  be  done  right. 

As  a  police  officer  on  the  streets  of 
New  York  City  for  23  years.  I  came  up 
against  every  kind  of  criminal  and 
spilled  my  share  of  blood  in  the  perform- 
ance of  my  duty.  If  I  have  learned  any- 
thing from  it  all,  it  is  that  organized 
crime — or  any  kind  of  criminal  activ- 
ity— is  not  now  and  never  was  a  matter 
of  nationality. 

I  commend  to  the  President's  atten- 
tion the  tens  of  thousands  of  Italian- 
Americans  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment who  are  risking  life  and  limb  daily 
to  carry  out  increasingly  difficult  and 


preserve  of  Americans  of  Italian  origin.  _    __.  ^^     .^^v.^.„ 

ican  blood  and  iT(oney  in  Vietnam.  It  is     ^^  that  context.  President  Nixon's  crime     dangerous  duties  for  "the  preservation  of 
time  to  begin  to  carefully  scale  down  our     message   last   week   was   disappointing,     law  and  order 

sad.  misleading,  unfair — and  I  regret  to 
say — insulting  to  our  Nation's  22  million 
law-abiding  Americans  of  Italian  an- 
cestry. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  text  of  the 
President's  message  to  get  his  clear  but 
absurd  signal  equating  organized  crime 
with  Italian-Americans.  Passage  after 
passage  is  replete  with  such  implications. 
As  an  illustration.  I  quote  this  pass- 
age: 


commitment — witih  or  without  a  nego 
tiated    agreement    It    is    time    to    de- 
.A.mericanize  the  vtar  by  shifting  the  com- 
bat   responsibility   back   to    the   South 
Vietnamese — slowly  but  steadily. 

From  my  recefat  conversations  with 
President  Thleu  and  others.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  afe  at  the  point  where 
we  should  begin  4  staged  withdrawal  of 
American  troops,  t  believe  it  is  practical 
to  talk  in  terms  'of  withdrawing  some 
50.000  troops  at  tMs  time — as  the  initial 
step  of  a  plan  to  withdraw  aU  American 
combat  forces — ot  a  carefully  staged 
basis,  over  approximately  the  next  2 
years.  Such  a  plan  would  guarantee  only 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  a  fair, 
make  it  on  their  own. 
to  note  that  this 
would  be  a  unilateral  allied  plan  which 
would  not  requirii  enemy  concurrence 
This  approach  sh(mld  be  thought  of  as 
a  fail-safe  paralld  plan  to  be  coupled 
negotiations — which 
certain  scaling  down 
of  the  U.S.  commitment  should  nego 
tiations  either  fail  or  take  longer  than  it 
is  prudent  to  wait 

It  is  essential  thkt  such  a  plan  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  specifically  de 
signed  to  minimize  the  chance  for  mis 
calculation  by  our  allies  or  adversaries 


Yes.  there  are  Italian -Americans  who 
are  immersed  in  organized  crime.  But 
there  are  others,  too;  many  others  of 
varied  nationalities  and  backgrounds 
who  are  engaged  in  every  facet  and  at 
every  level  of  organized  crime. 

In  the  past.  I  have  spoken  out  about 
this  subject  as  President  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  Columbia  Associations  in 
Civil   Service  Inc..   an  organization   of 


fighting  chance  to 
It    is    important 


with       intensive 
would   provide  a 


80.000    Americans    of   Italian    origin.   I 

The  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment     have  carried  this  crusade  to  the  news- 

of  a  Mafla  lieutenant  can  curtail  operations.     nanpr<!   anH    tn   fho    tIi=,H,.i^„    J,  *        1 

but  does  not  put  the  syndicate  out  of  busl-     ^nrt    fr»ntl  I  .       television  networks 

nesB.  ^"°'  frankly,  not  without  a  measure  of 

intimidation  from  certain  quarters. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  speak  about 
this  subject  ps  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Some  well-meaning  associates  have  cau- 
tioned me  about  the  sensitivity  of  my 
present  position.  They  have  said  that 
my  words  could  be  readily  twisted  so  that 
they  would  be  misunderstood. 

The  alternative  would  be  to  remain 
silent.  I  cannot  do  that — I  will  not  do 
that  while  millions  of  Italian-Americans 
continue  to  be  stigmatized.  Their  chil- 
dren are  scarred  psychologically;  they 
are  subordinated  to  the  role  of  second- 
class  citizens.  During  this  period  of  con- 
centration on  civil  rights,  let  us  have 
civil  rights  for  all. 


Here  is  another  illustration: 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  24  Cosa  Nostra 
families  has  been  destroyed. 

The  President  also  said: 

They  are  more  firmly  entrenched  and  more 
secure  than  ever  before.  It  Is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  Americans  see  this  alien  organiza- 
tion for  what  it  really  is  .  .  . 

Regrettably  but  understandably,  much 
of  the  Nation's  news  media  followed  the 
President's  lead  and  reported  accordingly 
and  extensively  about  the  "alien  or- 
ganization" described  in  his  message. 
The  President's  very  words  virtually  dic- 
tated that  "this  alien  organization"  be 
characterized  as  the  Mafia  or  the  Cosa 
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I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  words  will 
be  heard  more  clearly  simply  because  I 
am  a  Member  of  this  91st  Congress. 
I  hope  that  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
my  words  will  help  impart  the  sense  of 
direction  we  need  so  badly  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  stamp  out  organized  crime. 

"La  Cosa  Nostra."  as  the  President 
called  it.  became  part  of  the  American 
vocabulary  when  discredited  Govern- 
ment witness  Joseph  Valachi  starred  in 
the  useless,  televised  Senate  hearings  of 
1963. 

At  the  time,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  made  it  plain  that  he  was  not 
impressed  by  the  hearings  and  Valachi's 
allegations.  Mr.  Hoover  obviously  had 
good  reason  to  feel  that  way  because  not 
a  single  conviction  was  obtained  nor  a 
single  law  enacted  as  a  result  of  those 
hearings  that  proved  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  grim  circus.  If  anything  was  ac- 
complished, it  was  the  perpetration  of 
a  fraud  on  the  American  public  and  the 
temporary  enhancement  of  the  public 
image  of  certain  officials  at  the  expense 
of  Americans  of  Italian  origin. 

To  continue  to  relate  organized  crime 
to  any  one  particular  group  is  a  disserv- 
ice to  all  of  the  people  of  our  Nation  be- 
cause we  will  not  cure  the  ailment  until 
we  diagnose  it  correctly.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  largely  the  reason  why  orga- 
nized crime  becomes  a  greater  threat 
each  year  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

There  are  many  among  us  who  have 
not  taken  the  time  to  look  at  the  facts. 
Or,  if  they  have  looked  at  the  facts,  they 
have  been  blinded  by  them.  They  have 
been  engaged  in  a  form  of  self-deception 
that  is  tearing  at  the  fabric  of  our  Na- 
tion and  giving  the  crime  syndicate  un- 
precedented power  and  strength. 

We  have  been  embarked  on  an  aimless 
course  navigated  by  pilots  who  have 
been  telling  us  in  one  way  or  another 
that  there  would  be  no  organized  crime 
if  there  were  no  Italian-Americans  liv- 
ing in  our  Nation.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  FBI  statistics  prove  otherwise,  we 
have  not  moved  off  that  course. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  combat  orga- 
nized crime,  we  must  see  it  for  what  it 
really  is.  It  is  least  of  all  an  "alien 
organization"  whose  franchise  belongs 
solely  to  Americans  of  Italian,  Irish, 
German,  Polish,  or  any  other  ancestry. 

It  is  purely  and  simply  a  conglomera- 
tion of  diverse  nationalities  united  by 
the  common  bond  of  crime  for  profit. 
Ethnic  background  does  not  in  any  way 
govern  the  rise  or  fall  of  its  membership 
and  hierarchy.  They  live  by  and  respect 
but  one  law — the  law  of  the  jungle.  In 
their  arena,  the  weak  perish  and  the 
strong  survive. 

If  responsible  officials  do  not  begin  ex- 
amining the  facts,  we  will  never  over- 
come the  forces  who  are  corrupting  gov- 
ernment and  deriving  billions  from  gam- 
bling, narcotics,  labor  shakedowns,  and 
other  criminal  pursuits. 

Surely  I  do  not  quarrel  with  any  deci- 
sion to  step  up  the  fight  agairist_^ga- 
nized  crime.  I  support  it  wholeheartedly. 
But  I  say  if  we  are  going  to  wiq  the  fight, 
we  must  first  turn  the  page  ^  we  can 
see  the  enemy  we  are  fighting. 

It  troubles  me  that  the  President  of 
our    Nation    should    seek    out    Italian 


Americans  for  undeserved  notoriety 
while  there  are  organizations  in  exist- 
ence who  openly  exhort  violence  and 
whose  acts  border  on  treason. 

I  have  not  heard  the  President,  for  ex- 
ample, lift  his  voice  and  ask  for  millions 
to  check  the  lawlessness  of  the  Black 
Panthers,  or  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement  or  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society.  Yet,  there  is  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  showing  that  those  organi- 
zations have  been  largely  responsible  for 
provoking  violent  upheavals  on  high 
school  and  college  campuses  and  in  city 
after  city. 

Crime  on  the  streets  is  rampant. 
There  are  Americans  who  will  not  go  for 
a  walk  after  dark  because  they  are 
afraid  of  what  they  will  encounter.  There 
are  Americans,  who  thought  not  too 
long  ago  that  they  would  never  touch  a 
gun.  and  now  keep  weapons  in  their 
homes  for  self-protection.  There  are 
Americans — very  worried  Americans — 
who  ask:  "What  is  happening  to  our 
Nation?" 

When  the  President  was  a  candidate 
for  his  office,  I  remember  hearing  him 
promise  that  he  would  deal  with  the 
critical  problem  of  crime  on  the  streets. 
Let  us  hope  he  has  not  forgotten.  Let  us 
hope  his  promise  has  not  been  lost  in  the 
maze  of  absurdity  that  has  once  again 
stigmatized  Americans  of  Italian  origin. 

In  this  era  of  strife,  turmoil,  and  law- 
lessness, fine  and  decent  Americans  are 
entitled  to  better  treatment.  No  matter 
what  their  heritage,  there  are  too  few  of 
them  left. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  jrentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  Members  of  this  House  have 
as  thorough  a  knowledge,  from  a  per- 
sonal basis,  of  crime,  as  has  the  gentle- 
man now  in  the  well.  Prior  to  coming 
to  this  House  he  established  a  unique 
record  in  this  Nation  as  the  most  deco- 
rated police  officer  in  the  United  States. 
He  showed  personal  bravery  and  was 
wounded  in  line  of  duty  11  times  while 
a  member  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  from  1942  to  1965.  He  has 
established  a  record  which  deserves  sup- 
port for  anything  he  has  to  say  on  the 
subject  which  he  is  discussing.  He  retired 
as  a  detective  lieutenant  and  holds  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department's 
Medal  of  Honor  along  with  27  otlier 
decorations.  He  is  also  an  attorney,  earn- 
ing his  law  degree  at  the  New  York  Law 
School  at  the  age  of  46. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  the  statement 
which  he  has  just  made  and  to  say  that  it 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
Americans. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PoDELL) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
PuciNSKi)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
this  Congress,  free  men  operating  under 


a  timeless  Constitution  which  guarantees 
our  freedom,  pause  in  our  deliberations 
each  year  to  pay  our  respects  to  another 
constitution,  the  great  Constitution  of 
the  Polish  Nation  that  was  signed  on 
May  3.  1791. 

This  Saturday  marks  the  138th  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  tliat  Polish 
Constitution. 

Like  our  own  American  document,  the 
Polish  Constitution  pledged  liberty  and 
representation  and  a  greater  share  in 
the  Nation's  destiny  to  the  people  of 
beleaguered  Poland.  It  was  a  benchmark 
in  the  struggle  of  men  to  provide  govern- 
ment by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Hereafter  the  law  was  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple and  not  to  oppress  them.  With  this 
farsighted  decision  Poland  threw  off  the 
background  of  medievalism  and  stepped 
into  the  present  with  a  respect  for  hu- 
man dignity.  Poland  helped  to  shape  the 
ultimate  quest  of  other  nations  for 
greater  individual  freedoms,  for  elimina- 
tion of  the  paralyzing  class  distinctions, 
for  a  removal  of  the  economic  barriers, 
and  for  liberty  to  worship  God  as  indi- 
vidual wishes  dictated. 

The  American  Congress,  so  represent- 
ative of  a  free  system  of  government, 
annually  salutes  the  fine  and  strong  con- 
stitution of  Poland  out  of  our  mutual 
respect  for  dignity  and  liberty  for  all 
men.  As  any  student  of  history  knows, 
shortly  after  the  enactment  of  its  Con- 
stitution. Poland  was  crushed  in  a  luth- 
less  invasion.  Somehow,  through  all  of 
the  decades  that  intervened  and  the  wars 
£ind  the  misery  that  followed,  the  fiame 
of  hope  kindled  by  that  Constitution 
flickered  as  brightly  as  on  that  day  in 
1791.  For  168  years  the  memory  of  this 
Constitution  has  withstood  the  test  of 
generations.  Each  year  the  flame  of  hope 
burns  higher  and  more  fiercely  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  must  endure  the 
tyrarmical  rule  of  dictatorship. 

Poland  today  is  ruled  by  Communists 
but  the  people  of  Poland  will  never  ac- 
cept totalitarian  Communists.  The  peo- 
ple of  Poland  have  proclaimed  clearly 
in  their  eloquent  Constitution  the  spirit 
which  prevails  in  that  country.  Their 
memories  are  long  and  they  are  capable 
of  enduring  much. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  sad  day  also 
marks  the  30th  anniversary'  of  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  invasion  that  shattered  Poland 
even  further  and  which  plunged  her  into 
the  orbit  of  the  Communist  world. 

Poland  one  day  will  stand  again  with 
the  free  nations  of  the  world.  In  a  fer- 
vent belief  in  that  goal,  we  free  men  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — men 
of  all  races,  creeds,  and  backgrounds — 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Polish  Constitution  on 
May  3.  1791.  This  Constitution  sym- 
bolizes the  unending  drive  of  the  Polish 
people  toward  freedom.  Our  commemo- 
ration of  the  Polish  Constitution  today 
reinvigorates  our  own  belief  and  our  ded- 
ication to  the  institutions  of  freedom  as 
Americans,  for  the  Polish  people  are 
themselves  an  inspiring  symbol  of  mans 
struggle  for  human  dignity  under  the 
nile  of  law  and  justice. 

From  their  veiy  beginnings  the  Pol- 
ish people  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  human  dignity  and  right- 
eousness. 
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Poland's  chaiter  of  1374.  which  estab- 
lished on  the  European  Continent  the 
writ  of  habeaa  corpus — the  first  such 
action  taken  dn  the  European  conti- 
nent— provided  for  the  people  of  Po- 
land, a  concept  of  freedom  for  the  in- 
dividual and  protection  under  the  law. 
The  right  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 
one  of  the  grsat  hallmarks  of  man's 
struggle  for  human  dignity. 

Poland  was  ope  of  the  first  countries 
to  experiment  with  religious  freedom. 
Her  great  belief  in  religious  freedom  and 
practice  dates  bBck  to  the  14th  century, 
thus  making  Polfmd  a  haven  for  minority 
groups  oppressed  throughout  Europe 
for  their  religious  beliefs.  Poland  be- 
came the  sanctuary  for  the  oppressed; 
the  hope  for  Eiirope's  Jewish  people. 

By  1940,  Warsaw  had  450.000  Jewish 
citizens.  It  demonstrated  that  the  Jews 
could  find  in  Pdland  a  sanctuary  which 
they  could  not  i  find  in  other  parts  of 
Europe. 
- 1  listen  with  j  a  heavy  heart  when  I 
hear  soae  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
who  are  unable  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween Nazi  and  Communist  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Pol- 
ish people  themBelves  toward  the  Jew- 
ish people.  History  is  replete  with  exam- 
ples of  friendship  between  the  people  of 
Poland  and  th^ir  Jewish  compatriots. 
We  cannot  blime  the  brave  and  gal- 
lant freedom -loving  people  of  Poland 
for  the  actions  Of  the  present  adminis- 
tration in  Poland,  the  Communist  re- 
gime, which  is  ruthless  in  trjiag  to  de- 
stroy the  Jewish  population  In  Poland 
just  as  the  Nazl^  tried  to  destroy  it  dur- 
ing World  War  n]. 

It  should  not  b^  forgotten,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  heroic  Uprising  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  could  not  have  been 
started  if  it  wer9  not  for  the  bravery  of 
the  Polish  peopQe  themselves,  who  at 
great  personal  danger,  supplied  gams,  am- 
munition, and  food  to  the  beleaguered 
Jews  of  Warsaw. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tl^e  Polish  people  have  too 
much  respect  for  human  dignity  and  hu- 
man freedom  to  tolerate  the  Indignities 
that  are  being  practiced  today,  not  only 
against  the  Jews,  but  against  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ii  we  look  at  the  great 
past  of  this  country  we  will  find  that  In 
1610,  Capt.  John  Smith  brought  to 
America  the  flrstj  group  of  Polish  immi- 
grants. They  wete  called  Polonlans  in 
those  days.  He  brought  them  here  to 
Jamestown  to  work  in  the  first  factory  in 
this  country,  the  glassworks  factory  in 
the  Jamestown  Colony.  These  Polish 
workers  worked  |or  9  years,  from  1610 
to  1619.  Although!  they  were  permitted  to 
work,  they  were  i  granted  no  rights  to 
citizenship,  no  rights  to  own  land,  no 
rights  for  the  individual. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  the  ever- 
lasting credit  of  America  that  this  brave 
group  of  Polish  Immigrants,  brought 
here  to  this  country  in  1610,  staged  the 
first  sltdown  strike  in  this  country.  These 
brave  Polish  immigrants  did  not  strike 
for  any  monetary  remuneration  as  we 
know  sitdown  strikes  today.  It  was  a 
sltdown  strike  for  human  dignity  and 
human  freedom.  As  a  result  of  this  action 
they  were  given  fi^ll  rights  of  citizenship, 


full  rights  to  own  land,  and  full  rights  to 
participate  in  the  elections. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  worried  about  the 
possible  collapse  of  this  first  industry, 
hurriedly  summoned  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses which  as  the  legislature  of  those 
days  and  urge  the  legislature  to  bestow 
upon  these  gallant  Polish  people  their 
full  rights.  And,  today  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  reposes  that  great  document,  a 
constant  reminder  that  this  Nation,  the 
great  United  States  of  America,  niight 
very  well  have  gone  the  route  of  a  class 
system,  recognizing  people  by  classes, 
religions,  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  except 
for  these  brave  Polish  people  who  said 
that  they  would  not  tolerate  this  type  of 
treatment;  rose  and  took  brave  action  in 
1619.  and  set  the  pattern  for  human 
dignity  and  himian  rights  on  these 
shores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution  which 
we  honor  here  today  was  a  revolutionary 
document  and  contained  therein  a  con- 
cept of  freedom  which  was  foreign  to  the 
oppressors  of  Europe  at  that  time.  It  was 
Inconceivable  to  the  despots  of  that  con- 
tinent that  there  could  be  a  Constitution 
which  bestowed  upon  the  people  of  that 
country  religious  freedom,  the  right  of 
habeus  corpus,  the  right  of  petition,  and 
the  right  to  participate  in  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  kind  of  freedom  is 
infectious.  Just  as  the  Soviet  Union  last 
week  crushed  further  vestiges  of  freedom 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  drove  Dubcek 
from  power,  so  it  was  in  1791.  No  country 
could  be  permitted  to  survive  that  would 
bring  \rpon  the,  European  Continent  a 
concept  of  human  dignity  and  human 
values  as  was  contained  in  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791.  And,  even  more 
fierce  were  the  despots,  because  the 
Polish  Constitution  was  adopted  just  5 
years  after  the  American  Constitution 
and  it  brought  to  the  European  Conti- 
nent a  concept  of  human  dignity  that 
was  adopted  by  the  Americans  in  this 
country,  5  years  earlier. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  the  Constitution 
that  we  honor  today  is  but  another  in- 
dication of  the  unending  stniggle  on  the 
part  of  the  Polish  people  for  freedom 
and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  well  remember  the 
heroic  contributions  of  Greneral  Kosci- 
usko and  General  Pulaski,  two  great 
heroic  Poles  who  came  to  this  country 
to  help  our  own  forefathers  carve  out  an 
island  of  freedom  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution. And  to  those  who  today  would 
suggest  that  somehow  or  other  the  Poles 
do  not  understand  the  plight  of  minor- 
ity groups,  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  it  was  General  Kosciusko  who  asked 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  take  the  money  that 
was  due  Kosciusko  for  his  services  in  the 
Revolutionary  War — money  that  was 
paid  out  by  the  Congress  to  all  generals 
of  that  day — to  take  that  money  and  use 
it  for  the  establishment  or  the  first  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  for  the  Ameri- 
can Negroes. 

Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  was  so 
moved  and  so  depressed  with  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  American  Negro  that  he  was 
among  the  first  to  suggest  that  the 
American  Negro  ought  to  be  given  full 
equality  in  this  country. 

It  is  folly  to  suggest  that  the  Poles  do 
not  understand  the  plight  of  minority 


groups.  They  have  been  a  minority  group 
themselves  for  over  1,000  years,  and  they 
well  know  and  understand  the  great 
pains  of  persecution  and  bigotry. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  only  re- 
member the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Poles 
during  the  Nazi  invasion.  For  3  weeks  the 
Polish  people  withstood  the  Nazi  Wehr- 
macht  which  destroyed  all  of  Europe. 

And  then  perhaps  the  most  inspiring 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple is  their  heroic  resistance  this  very 
day  against  Communist  oppression  in 
their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  great  and 
profound  hope  that  at  this  late  date,  30 
years  after  the  invasion  of  Poland,  our 
good  friends,  the  illumlnati  of  the  press 
and  TV,  would  finally  start  distinguish- 
ing the  difference  between  a  Poland  dom- 
inated by  an  illegal,  brutal,  barbaric, 
Communist  regime,  and  the  Polish  peo- 
ple themselves. 

Nothing  lends  a  heavier  heart  among 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  than  to  hear 
Poland  referred  to  as  Communist  Poland. 
Poland  never  was  and  never  will  be  Com- 
munist. Poland  today  is  dominated  by  an 
illegal  regime,  but  the  great  day  will 
come  when  that  country  will  join  the 
family  of  free  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

So  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  constitution  I  suggest  that 
we  rededicate  our  own  belief  in  the  great 
institutions  of  freedom.  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day  will  be  observed  all  over  Ameri- 
ca this  weekend.  In  Chicago  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  will  stage  a  huge  pa- 
rade, and  more  than  100,000  people  will 
assemble  Sunday  afternoon  in  Humboldt 
Park  to  hear  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Volpe  participate  in  a  rededication 
of  faith  in  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
human  dignity.  And  all  over  this  great 
ooimtry  of  ours  there  will  be  similar  cel- 
ebrations and  observances  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  great  document,  and  to 
the  brave  and  glorious  Polish  people  who 
made  it  possible. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  178 
years  ago,  the  people  of  Poland  adopted 
a  constitution  which  was  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  progressive  documents  to 
come  out  of  18th  century  Europe. 
The  tone  of  this  docmnent  was,  however, 
no  more  than  a  reflection  of  the  creative 
spirit  of  the  Polish  people. 

On  the  observance  of  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  salute  to  the  Americans 
of  Polish  ancestry,  who  annually  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  this  constitu- 
tion which  transformed  Poland  into  a 
modem  state. 

The  absolute  rulers  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria  had  taken  away  large  sec- 
tions of  Polish  territory.  Facing  possible 
annihilation,  aU  forces  in  Poland  united 
behind  the  new  Constitution,  which  was 
greatly  influenced  by  the  liberal  move- 
ments in  America,  England,  and  France. 
The  Constitution  of  1791  gave  Poland 
a  government  of  limited  monarchy,  with 
a  responsible  Cabinet- type  of  Ministry. 
Many  old  features  of  the  governmental 
machinery  were  discarded,  and  nearly 
all  class  distinctions  were  abolished.  Per- 
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sonal  privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
few  were  made  available  to  all  towns- 
men, and  the  peasantry  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

This  enlightened  document  came  to 
Poland  without  a  bloody  revolution  or 
even  a  single  disorder  and  succeeded  in 
reforming  her  public  life  and  in  eradi- 
cating her  internal  decline.  But  this 
great  rebirth  and  assertion  of  democracy 
unfortunately  came  to  the  Poles  too  late 
to  forestall  the  third  partition  of  Poland 
in  1795. 

Nonetheless,  the  Constitution  adopted 
by  the  Polish  people  in  1791  will  stand 
for  centuries  to  come  as  a  monument  to 
the  progressive  character  of  the  Polish 
people. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Satur- 
day, May  3,  marks  the  178th  anniversary 
of  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  all  over 
the  United  States,  thousands  of  whom 
live  in  my  own  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  will  pause  to  observe 
this  significant  anniversary. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasture  to  join  them, 
and  my  distinguished  colleagues  of  Pol- 
ish extraction  in  the  Congress,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward J.  Derwinski,  of  Illinois;  Hon.  John 
D.  DiNGELL,  of  Michigan;  Hon.  Thaddeus 
J.  Dtjlski,  of  New  York;  Hon.  Henry 
Helstoski,  of  New  Jersey;  Hon.  John  C. 
Kluczynski,  of  Illinois;  Hon.  Lucien  N. 
Nedzi.  of  Michigan;  Hon.  Alvin  E. 
CKoNSKi,  of  Wisconsin;  Hon.  Roman  C. 
PuciNSKi,  of  Illinois;  Hon.  Dan  Rosten- 
KowsKi.  of  Illinois;  Hon.  Clement  J. 
Zablocki.  of  Wisconsin;  smd  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Vanik.  of  Ohio,  in  celebrating 
Polish  Constitution  Day. 

My  colleagues  have  afforded  able  and 
patriotic  leadership,  not  only  to  Polish 
Americans,  but  to  all  the  American  i>eo- 
ple.  I  commend  them  for  their  dedicated 
public  service  and  for  their  continuing 
efforts  to  sustain  the  hope  for  a  Poland 
free  from  Communist  bondage. 

The  Polish  Constitution  is  a  vital  sym- 
bol of  assurance  that  one  day  Poland  will 
again  achieve  complete  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. Its  adoption  in  1791  wsis  a 
milestone  in  the  struggle  of  mankind  to 
establish  representative  and  democratic 
governments  with  full  protection  of  the 
law  and  equal  justice  extended  to  all  the 
people. 

The  Polish  Constitution  still  stands  to- 
day as  one  of  the  guiding  lights  of  Euro- 
pesui  democracy,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  society  that  we  in  the 
West  still  hold  true  can  be  foimd  em- 
bodied in  this  great  proclamation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the  May  3  ob- 
servance of  Constitution  Day  coincides 
with  the  following  Important  dates  in 
Polish  history:  30th  anniversary  of  the 
German-Soviet  invasion  of  Poland;  25th 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Monte- 
Cassino:  25th  anniversary  of  the  War- 
saw uprising;  and  25th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  Is  an 
outstanding  civic  organization  which  is 
being  guided  this  year  under  the  able 
and  inspired  leadership  of  Aloysius  A. 
Mazewski.  who  Is  serving  as  president. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend him,  £ind  also  the  members  of  the 


executive  committee,  Valentine  Janlckl, 
secretary;  Joseph  T.  Pranica,  treasurer; 
Adele  Lagodzlnskl,  vice  president;  Kazi- 
mlerz  Lukomski,  vice  president;  all  of 
whom  are  from  Chicago,  111.;  and  Stan- 
ley Maziarz,  Trenton,  N.J.,  vice  presi- 
dent; Thaddeus  Maliszewski,  Windsor, 
Conn.,  vice  president;  Richard  Jablonski, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  vice  president;  and  M. 
WasUewskl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Another  outstanding  Polish  American 
to  whom  I  want  to  pay  tribute  on  this 
special  occasion  is  Mr.  Sig  Sakowicz,  159 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111., 
which  is  within  my  congresslontil  district. 
Slg  Sakowicz  Is  an  outstanding  radio 
personality,  associated  with  radio  station 
WGN  and  radio  station  WTAQ  in  Chi- 
cago, and  has  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  Polish  American  community  in 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  In  fact, 
Sig  has  become  well  known  throughout 
our  Nation,  because  the  Italo-American 
comedian,  Jackie  Vernon,  never  fails  to 
mention  Sig  Sakowicz  whenever  he  does 
a  show  of  his  own  on  television,  radio,  or 
the  night  club  circuit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish  American 
Congress  has  issued  statements  about 
Polish  Constitution  Day,  the  Battle  of 
Monte-Cassino,  the  Warsaw  uprising, 
and  the  founding  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  to  place 
Into  the  Record  these  statements,  as 
follows: 

Mat  3d:  Thk  Polish  National  Holiday 

On  May  3rd  Polee  everywhere  and  citizens 
of  Polish  origin  In  many  countries  celebrate 
a  Polish  national  holiday — the  Polish  Third 
of  May  Constitution  Day. 

In  the  United  States,  wherever  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  live,  in  cities  and  towns 
from  coast  to  coast,  this  holiday  Is  observed 
with  appropriate  exercises  throughout  the 
month  of  May  to  pay  tribute  to  the  PollBh 
nation  and  to  remind  fellow  Americana  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
liberalism  in  Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3rd  In  1791.  barely  two  years 
after  the  adoption  of  its  Constitution  by  the 
United  States  In  1789,  that  Poland  without 
a  bloody  revolution  or  even  without  a  dis- 
order succeeded  in  reforming  her  public  life 
and  In  eradicating  her  internal  decline.  But 
this  great  rebirth  and  assertion  of  democ- 
racy came  to  the  Poles  too  late  and  did  not 
forestall  the  third  partition  of  Poland  In 
1795  by  Russia.  Prussia  and  A\ibtrta. 

POLAND  PIONIKRED  LIBERAUSM  IN  ETJROPK 


The  greatness  of  the  May  Third  Polish  Con- 
stitution consisted  In  the  fact  that  It  elimi- 
nated with  one  stroke  the  most  fundamental 
weaknesses  of  the  Polish  parliamentary  and 
social  system.  The  Poles  raised  this  great 
moment  In  their  history  to  the  forefront 
of  their  tradition  rather  than  any  one  of 
their  anniversaries  of  glorious  victories  or 
heroic  revolutions. 

We  Americans  who  have  been  reared  In  the 
principle  given  us  as  a  birthright  by  the 
founders  of  our  great  Republic,  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  the  state, 
which  is  the  primary  postulate  In  the  1701 
Polish  Constitution,  can  Bee  how  this  truism 
cut  off  the  Poles  and  the  Polish  political 
tradition  completely  from  both  the  Germans 
and  the  Russians,  who  have  been  reared  In 
the  principle  of  state,  and  not  national, 
sovereignty. 

The  light  of  Uberallsm  coming  from  Po- 
land was  then,  as  It  has  been  throughout 
the  years  that  followed  and  even  unto  to- 
day, a  threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism  In 


Russia  and  Germany.  In  1796  Russian  and 
Prussian  soldiers  were  sent  to  Poland  to 
partition  and  rape  her.  In  1939  Russian  and 
Prussian  soldiers  met  again  on  Polish  soU, 
as  the  absolute  totalitarianism  systems  of 
nazllsm  and  communism  again  felt  the  dan- 
ger of  true  liberalism  coming  from  Poland 
Just  as  In  1791. 

In  the  Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution 
this  liberalism  was  formulated  In  these 
words : 

"All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  vrill  of  the  people,  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation." 

AMERICAN  AND  POLISH  CONSTITCmONS 
SIMILARLY    INSPIRED 

The  philosophy  of  government  dlscernable 
throughout  the  Third  of  May  Polish  constitu- 
tion leads  one  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  and  the  Polish  people  had  each  drawn 
Inspiration  for  their  respective  constitutions 
from  the  same  source. 

Meditation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  the 
Third  deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the 
oourage  of  every  Pole  and  of  every  American 
of  Polish  origin.  It  reminds  all  Americans 
of  Poland's  destiny  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  prophesies  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Justice,  even  though  Poland  once  more 
has  been  deprived  of  her  Independence, 
sovereignty  and  her  territory  by  one  of  our 
former  aUles.  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  con- 
sent of  other  United  Nations. 

The  Warsaw  Upbisinc 
The  story  of  heroic  Warsaw  Uprising  and 
Inhuman  Soviet  treachery  goes  back  to  July. 
1944. 

The  Invasion  of  the  European  continent 
by  the  Western  powers  was  progressing  rap- 
idly. In  the  East.  Soviet  army  already  oc- 
cupied large  Polish  territories  won  from  re- 
treating Germans. 

Moscow  radio,  through  its  '-Koscluszko" 
station  began  to  broadcast  appeals  to  the 
Poles : 

•'Warsaw  .  .  .  the  hour  of  action  has  struck. 
Your  houses,  parks,  bridges,  railroad  stations, 
factories,  buildings,  stores,  have  to  be  trans- 
formed Into  centers  of  resistance.  The  Ger- 
mans will  attempt  to  make  a  stand  In  War- 
saw— to  destroy  whole  city.  In  Blalystok  they 
were  busy  for  six  weeks  destroying  every- 
thing and  murdering  thousands  of  people. . .  . 
Let  us  do  everything  In  our  power  to  prevent 
them  from  committing  same  crimes  in  your 
city.  People  of  Warsaw,  to  arms". . . 

These  calls  were  repeated  day  In  and  day 
out.  and  finally,  on  July  29th.  when  the 
Russian  offensive  ground  to  a  halt  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  In  the  Warsaw's^ 
suburb  of  Praga,  Moscow  radio  sent  out "» 
more  "urgent  appeal  to  Warsaw",  urging  the 
Poles  to  "fight  against  the  Germans",  for 
"the  hour  of  action  has  arrived."  Warsaw 
never  surrendered,  never  ceased  to  struggle. 
And  now  everything  will  be  lost  In  Hitlerite 
deluge  unless  you  save  It  through  action  .  .  . 
Poles,  the  time  for  freedom  approaches.  Poles, 
take  to  arms  .  .  .  There  Is  no  second  to  be 
lost . . . 

The  Polish  underground  authorities  ad- 
hered to  the  Instructions  given  by  Polish 
Government  in  London,  where  the  Western 
Powers  Insisted  that  the  Poles  must  actively 
co-operate  with  Russia.  Accordingly,  the  Pol- 
ish Government  In  Exile  Issued  such  orders. 
Then,  on  July  31.  1944,  Delegate  of  the 
Polish  Government  In  London,  and  Vice- 
Premier  of  the  Polish  underground  branch 
of  this  government,  Jankowskl,  alter  having 
heard  opinions  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Home  Aimy,  General  Bor-Komorowskl 
and  his  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Monter.  Issued 
orders  to  the  Home  Army,  to  start  revolt 
against  the  Germans  the  next  day,  August  1, 
1944,  at  6  P.M. 
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Three  days   later,   on  August  4th.   all  ac- 
tivities on  Oermin-Russlan  front  ceased,  al- 
et    forces    already   consoU- 
lons  In  Praga.  Even  their 
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Anglo-Amerlcai  Staff  drew  up  a  plan  In 
London  for  bombing  German  positions  In 
Warsaw  by  meafas  of  shuttle  operations 
British  and  American  alrcrafts  were  to  bomb 
German  strongholds  In  Warsaw,  then  fly  for 
re-fuellng  to  nearby  Luck,  already  occupied 
and  secured  by  thfc  Soviet  army. 

Stalin  not  oniyl  rejected  this  plan,  but  at 
the  same  time  accused  the  Poles,  flghUng 
and  dying  in  Warsaw,  of  "betrayal"  and  "col- 
laboration" with  She  Germans. 

The  Poles  fouiht  on  against  aU  oddds 
against  all  hope.    ; 
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of  Lt.  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Anders,  began  to  at- 
tack German  positions,  capturing  under 
whltherlng  enemy  fire  and  In  hand  to  hand 
combat  Point*  593  and  569,  and  finally— 
The  Phantom  Ridge. 

The  battle  lasted  whole  week.  The  Poles 
advanced  yard  by  yard.  bled,  died  and  fought, 
sustained  by  the  Indomitable  will  to  win. 

During  the  night  of  nth  an  18th  of  May. 
the  Germans  recoursed  to  flight.  With  the 
dawn  of  May  18th  Polish  white  and  red  flag 
was  unfurled  above  the  smoke  filled  and 
blood  stained  battlefield. 

Peace  returned  to  ruins  of  Monte  Casslno. 
The  Poles  paid  a  heavy  price  for  this  vic- 
tory: 860  officers  and  men  killed  in  action 
2.822  wounded. 

One  year  later,  In  March,  1945.  a  committee 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding 
the  Monte  Casslno  Abbey.  It  made  very  little 
progress,  however. 

Then  on  October  10.  1946,  the  Polish  Em- 
bassy at  the  Vatican  notified  the  Papal  Sec- 
retary of  State,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Polish 
Second  Corps  are  willing  and  ready  to  rebuild 
the  Abbey.  The  Pope  accepted  this  offer  with 
deep  gratitude.  British  Command  assigned 
200  German  prisoners  of  war.  who  worked 
whole  year  on  the  project  under  Polish  offi- 
cers and  men. 

Thus  the  Poles  not  only  conquered  the 
enemy  on  Monte  Casslno,  but  were  the  first 
to  start  working  on  the  restoration  of  its 
former  glory. 

The  gallantry  and  heroism  of  the  Poles 
were  beyond  praise. 

On  the  memorial  of  their  war  cemetery  at 
the  slopes  of  Point  593.  these  poignant  words 
are  written: 
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"We  Polish  Soldiers. 
For  your  freedom  and  ours. 
Have  given  our  souls  to  God, 
Our  bodies  to  the  soil  of  Italy, 
And  our  hearts  to  Poland." 

As  Fred  Majdalany  points  out  In  hia  book 
The  Battle  of  Casslno, — 

"By  their  selfless  Immolation  the  Poles 
turned  that  grim  mountainside  Into  a  memo- 
rial to  soldiers  everywhere." 

Twenty-Fifth  ANNrvERSAHY  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress 
"We,  the  representatives  of  the  united 
Americans  of  Polish  descent,  assembled  In 
convention  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  mindful  of 
our  civic  duties,  solemnly  pledge  our  unquali- 
fied service,  love  and  affection  to  our  coun- 
try, the  United  States,  and  our  active  partici- 
pation In  Its  lUe.  Deserving  to  give  true 
expression  to  our  sentiments  and  alms,  we 
caU  Into  existence  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress .  .  ." 

With  this  declaration  a  representative  body 
of  about  ten  nUUlon  Americans  of  Polish 
origin  had  been  founded  at  organizing  con- 
vention, held  on  28,  29  and  30  May,  1944  with 
the  participation  of  over  2,000  delegates' from 
Polish  American  church  organizations,  fra- 
ternal orders,  professional,  educational,  civic 
and  business  groups. 

Under  wise  and  skillful  leadership  of  its 
officers,  the  Polish  American  Congress  was 
the  first  American  organization  to  speak  out 
against  Russian  aggrandizement  and  warn  of 
the  folly  of  any  attempt  to  appease  Russia 
on  the  grounds  of  wartime  expediency.  Since 
1944,  its  leaders  have  carried  this  warning  to 
the  pubUc,  to  this  Country's  leaders  and  to 
the  governments  represented  at  the  United 
NaUons.  Events  of  history,  which  now  reveal 
the  true  menace  of  Communism  to  civiliza- 
tion, have  proved  the  validity  of  these  warn- 
ings. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  has  made 
strong  protests  against  the  Yalta  Agreement 
which  sacrificed  Poland  to  Soviet  domination' 
and  against  the  rigged  elecUons  which  were 
suged  In  Poland  to  form  the  present  gov- 
ernment. It  has  emphasized  the  importance 
of  restoring  a  free.  Independent  and  integral 


Poland  as  the  cornerstone  of  European  sta- 
bility and  as  the  true  foundation  of  world 
peace  and  American  security. 

Numerous  and  comprehensive  memoranda 
statements,  resolutions,  letters,  wires  and 
booklets  have  been  directed  to  Presldente 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson  and  Nixon:  Secretaries  of  State  Hull 
Steitinlus,  Byrnes,  Marshall,  Acheson,  Dul- 
les, Herter  and  Rusk:  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress;  delegates  to  the  United  Na- 
tions: the  press:  the  clergy,  educators,  and 
the  public.  In  all,  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress has  called  for  adherence  to  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  respect  for  "the  right  of  all  peo- 
ples to  choose  the  form  of  government  un- 
der which  they  will  live." 

Delegations  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress have  met  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man, Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  Johnson  and 
Nixon,  to  plead  the  case  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic Poland  and  oppose  the  terms  of  the 
Yalta  Agreement:  presented  the  cause  for 
an  Independent  and  Integral  Poland  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; attended  the  Paris  Conference,  and 
made  a  tour  of  Polish  displaced  persons 
camps  in  Western  Europe. 

A  delegation  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress presented  the  viewpoint  of  Americans 
of  Polish  origin  to  numerous  leaders  and 
diplomats  of  democratic  countries  in  personal 
conferences  in  Europe. 

Officers  of  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
have  testified  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees considering  legislation  to  admit  dis- 
placed persons  into  this  country.  The  Polish 
American  Congress  has  established  a  com- 
mittee on  displaced  persons. 

It  has  established  commissions  of  Ameri- 
can affairs,  culture  and  education,  civic  af- 
fairs, economics  and  management,  and  Infor- 
mation and  publications  to  improve  the  wel- 
fare of  Americans  of  Polish  descent  through 
support  of  their  schools,  parishes,  press  and 
vocational  activities. 

The  Congress  has  through  several  of  its 
state  districts  offered  scholarships  to  young 
Americans  of  Polish  origin  to  encourage 
study  in  fields  such  as  social  work,  arts  and 
journalism. 

It  has  supported  the  Polish  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  America;  the  Polish 
Immigration  and  Relief  Committee  In  New 
York  and  The  Polish  American  HUtorical 
Association. 

It  has  published  a  Polish-English  news- 
paper, the  Delegates  News-Letter,  and  a 
digest-size  magazine— the  Bulletin,  contain- 
ing informative  articles  on  American  foreign 
policy,  the  Polish  situation  and  related  sub- 
jects. 

Cooperating  with  the  national  head- 
quarters at  1520  West  Division  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  are  33  state  divisions  in  26 
states.  Membership  in  the  Congress  includes 
more  than  20  fraternal  organizations  and 
their  local  lodges,  parishes,  several  Polish 
language  newspapers,  outstanding  members 
of  the  arts,  sciences  and  professions,  and 
business.  Industrial  and  civic  leaders— also 
thousands  of  local  church,  civic,  charitable 
cultural,  business.  Ideological,  political,  pro- 
fessional and  other  associations,  clubs  and 
societies,  in  cities  and  towns  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Poland  has  made  great 
contributions  to  the  cultural  development 
of  both  Europe  and  America.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  saluting  these  contributions 
and  in  looking  forward  to  'the  day  when 
the  Polish  people  can  once  again  live 
under  the  principles  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy embodied  in  the  original  Polish 
Constitution. 

On  this  occasion,  I  am  pleased  to  send 
my  sincere  greetings  to  the  people  of 
Poland,  to  Polish  Americans  all  o\er  the 
United  States,  and  especially  to  those  re- 
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siding  within  the  Seventh  Illinois  Con- 
gressional District,  as  they  join  together 
to  celebrate  this  important  anniversary 
in  the  history  of  Poland. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3,  1791,  is  a  very 
important  document.  Its  adoption  and 
promulgation  marked  a  turning  point  in 
Poland's  Central  Crovernment,  and  the 
date  has  become  a  Polish  holiday. 

The  Polish  people  had  the  misfortime 
of  losing  a  good  part  of  their  country 
late  in  the  1770's  to  their  greedy  neigh- 
bors. Certain  Polish  leaders  felt  that  if 
they  had  a  strong  central  government, 
capable  of  uniting  all  elements  in  the 
country  and  strengthening  its  fighting 
capacity,  future  calamities  could  be 
avoided.  They  were  thoroughly  dissatis- 
fied with  their  absolutist,  monarchical 
form  of  government.  The  King  had  too 
much  power,  and  was  incapable  of  using 
it  effectively  because  of  certain  crippling 
defects  in  the  old  Diet — legislative  as- 
sembly. The  discontent  was  widespread 
among  liberal  leaders  and  also  among 
the  mass  of  the  people.  These  liberal, 
democratic  and  patriotic  leaders  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  drawing  up 
a  constitution  which  would  improve,  if 
not  revolutionize,  the  Government  of 
Poland.  The  result  was  the  Constitution 
of  May  3,  1791. 

This  Constitution  drastically  reduced 
the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  King,  and 
made  Poland  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Heretofore  the  King  could  exercise  his 
authority  only  through  a  council.  The 
powers  of  the  upper  chamber  were  cur- 
tailed and  those  of  the  popularly  elected 
lower  chamber  were  strengthened.  The 
peasantry  was  freed  from  its  bondage 
and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
law. 

Religious  toleration  was  assured  to  all 
citizens,  and  freedom  of  speech  was 
guaranteed.  These  features  made  the 
Constitution  a  democratic  instrument, 
and  represented  a  great  forward  advance 
in  popularizing  the  Government.  It  was 
hailed  as  such  throughout  the  country, 
and  even  many  liberal  leaders  abroad 
praised  the  Polish  leaders. 

On  the  178th  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  Day  one  can 
hardly  overlook  the  29th  anniversary  of 
the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  of  many 
thousand  Polish  officers  by  their  heart- 
less captors  early  in  the  last  war.  Lastly, 
I  would  also  like  to  stress  the  fact  that 
over  1,000  years  ago,  in  the  year  966, 
Poles  adopted  Christianity  as  their  faith 
and  founded  the  most  powerful  Christian 
power  in  Eastern  Europe.  In  taking  note 
of  all  these  occasions,  I  gladly  join  all 
friends  of  Poland  and  of  freedom. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  celebrate  on  May  3  the  178th  an- 
niversary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791.  For  those  mindful  of  the  long  years 
of  fidelity  and  friendship  which  link  Po- 
land and  America,  the  celebration  is  a 
mixed  one. 

We  are,  on  the  one  hand,  justifiably 
pleased  in  observing  the  Constitution  of 
1791  itself;  for  it  was,  and  is,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  political  documents  of  all 
time.  Its  brilliance,  moreover,  lies  unmis- 
takably in  the  vmequivocal  support  it 
lends  to  human  rights  and  political  lib- 
eralism. The  humanitarian  and  liberal 


spirit  which  pervades  the  document  is 
concisely  stated  in  the  Constitution 
thusly:  "All  power  in  civil  society  should 
be  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people." 

When  King  Stanislaw  II  led  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  Diet  in  swearing  al- 
legiance to  the  Constitution  of  1971,  he 
simultaneously  lifted  the  hopes  of  free- 
dom-loving men  and  women  everywhere. 
It  is  important  to  stress,  I  believe,  the 
extent  to  which  political  leaders  and 
scholars  have  lauded  the  1791  Consti- 
tution in  the  178  years  since  its  adop- 
tion. In  its  attempt  to  modernize  the 
governmental  institutions  of  Poland,  to 
give  the  smallest  towns  representation  in 
the  lawmaking  bodies,  in  limiting  the 
power  of  the  monarch  and  creating  a  sys- 
tem of  ministerial  responsibility,  and  in 
establishing  unqualified  religious  free- 
dom— in  these  and  many  other  respects 
the  1791  Constitution  achieved  a  level  of 
legal  and  political  excellence  which 
stands  even  today  as  a  landmark  of  lib- 
eralism in  Europe.  For  all  these  reasons 
and  more  we  are  justly  joyous  in  today's 
celebration. 

We  are  also  saddened,  of  course,  that 
we  are  not  actively  joined  in  this  cele- 
bration by  the  citizens  of  contemporary 
Poland.  For  them  the  celebration  is  a  si- 
lent one.  The  long  years  since  1791  have 
not  been  kind  t<)  Poland.  Decades  of 
dominance  from  outside  have  prevented 
the  noble  ideals  of  the  1791  Constitution 
and  the  most  deeply-held  aspirations  of 
the  Polish  people  from  being  realized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  over  10  million 
citizens  of  Polish  descent  in  America  to- 
day. I  am  honored  to  join  them  in  com- 
memorating the  178th  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution  of  1791.  This  celebration  is 
truly  one  for  free  men  everywhere  as  well 
as  those  who  would  be  free.  That  docu- 
ment and  our  own  Constitution  were 
the  product  of  the  same  inspiration  and 
hope.  For  ourselves,  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom has  be^  difficult  and  largely  suc- 
cessful. For  the  Poles,  the  fleeting  dream 
of  democracy  mirrored  so  perfectly  in  the 
1791  Constitution  has  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 
We  appropriately  remember  in  this  re- 
gard the  prophetic  words  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy : 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture Is  not  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  a 
single  dogmatic  creed  but  the  liberation  of 
the  diverse  energies  of  free  nations  and  free 
men. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday  is 
a  time  of  celebration  for  all  free  people 
of  Polish  origin.  For  May  3  marks  the 
178th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791,  a  document 
so  noble  in  purpose  and  so  liberal  in 
thought  that  its  meaning  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

A  scant  2  years  after  America  drafted 
her  Constitution,  the  small,  proud  nation 
of  Poland,  surrounded  by  absolutism  and 
mMitarism.  drafted  a  proposition  which 
to  this  day  is  considered  a  landmark  for 
democracy  in  Europe. 

The  words  in  this  document,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  as  beautiful  as  any  ever 
written.  They  espouse  a  concept  all  but 
unheard  of  in  the  18th  century  and  still 
alien  to  many  of  the  nations  of  the  world : 

All  power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 


jective being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

This  Constitution  is  a  tribute  to  the 
meaning  of  freedom,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
cannot  go  unheeded  any  more  than  the 
desire  of  all  people  to  be  free  can  be 
ignored. 

The  flame  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence still  burns  in  Poland.  It  could  not 
be  extinguished  by  partition,  it  could  not 
be  extinguished  by  hobnail  boots,  and 
it  will  not  be  extinguished  by  an  Iron 
Curtain. 

As  we  celebrate  with  free  Poles  every- 
where the  creation  of  their  Constitution, 
let  us  pray  that  someday  the  people  in 
Poland  itself  will  be  able  to  live  in  the 
freedom  which  they  promised  themselves 
nearly  200  years  ago. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
count  among  the  people  of  my  district 
many  citizens  of  Polish  origin  who  con- 
tribute to  our  area  the  strength,  vitality, 
and  sheer  joy  of  living  so  characteristic 
of  their  race. 

This  Saturday  marks  the  178th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  3,  1791,  a  great  historic 
document  whose  high  purpose  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  immortal  words: 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  object 
being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of  the 
state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order  of 
society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation.  ... 

This  glowing  promise  small  and  gallant 
Poland  has  never  had  a  chance  to  realize. 
I  salute  a  people  who  have  endured 
crushing  tyranny  down  through  the  cen- 
turies, but  whose  love  of  liberty  has  never 
been  extinguished.  Let  us  share  with 
them  the  fervent  prayer  they  know  so 
well:  "Niech  zwyciezy  Orzel  Bialy" — 
•'May  the  White  Eagle  Triumph" — and 
may  the  happy  day  arrive  when,  God 
willing,  Poland  will  once  again  be  free. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  May  3,  I  wish  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  saluting  a  day  which  is  of 
special  significance  to  all  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  and  to  all  of  us  who  ap- 
preciate the  contributions  the  freedom- 
loving  Polish  people  have  made  to  our 
Nation. 

The  Polish  people  cry  out  for  freedom. 
On  May  3.  the  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Third  of  May  Constitution  of  1791.  we 
should  all  pay  tribute  to  these  gallant 
friends  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  assur- 
ing that  some  day  the  Poles  will  again 
live  in  peace  and  freedom  in  their  home- 
land. 

We  have  much  to  learn  from  the  Poles. 
They  were  the  pioneers  of  liberalism  in 
Europe  and  those  thousands  who  have 
come  to  our  country  have  contributed 
immeasurably  to  our  way  of  life  and 
culture. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  today  with  all 
Polish  Americans  in  honoring  this  Polish 
national  holiday. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3 
we  will  celebiate  the  178th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion, the  framework  within  which  the 
liberty  and  freedom  of  the  Polish  people 
supposedly  is  guaranteed.  We  all  know, 
however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  freedom  and 
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liberty  for  the  Pblish  homeland  are  rights 
only  to  be  dreaitied  of  but  not  shared  in, 
for  brave  Polahd,  as  she  has  been  so 
many  times  in  her  tormented  history,  Is 
once  again  imd«r  the  boot  of  tyranny. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  has 
done  and  is  doing  a  magnificent  Job.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  keeping  the  cause  of  Polish 
liberty  before  t^e  conscience  of  the  free 
world.  It  serves  as  a  constant  reminder 
to  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  that  freedom  must  be  nurtured 
constantly  if  it  <  is  to  survive,  and  that 
once  lost  to  the:  bloody  hands  of  an  op- 
pressor, it  is  di^lcult  to  regain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  pray  that  Con- 
stitution Day  w^l  soon  be  celebrated  in 
a  free  Poland. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  3 
will  mark  the  lT8th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  May  3  Constitution  of  1791.  which 
this  year  coincides  with  the  following 
significant  datea  in  Polish  history:  the 
30th  anniversarj  of  the  German-Soviet 
attack' on  Poland;  and  the  25th  armi- 
versaries  of  the  Battle  of  Monte  Cassino, 
the  Warsaw  uprising,  and  the  founding 
of  the  Polish  American  Congress.  The 
Polish  Constitution  of  May  3.  1791,  and 
the  American  Constitution  of  March  4. 
1789,  both  recoanize  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  as  tie  cornerstone  of  their 
respective  governments  and  both  resulted 
from  the  same  ^irit  of  freedom  which 
swept  the  world  when  our  own  Nation 
was  bom.  The  philosophy  of  government 
discernible  in  the  May  3  Polish  Consti- 
tution leads  one  to  believe  that  the 
American  people  and  the  Polish  people 
had  each  drawn  inspiration  for  their 
respective  constitutions  from  the  same 
source. 

Unfortunately,  history  has  been  cruel 
to  our  Polish  brothers.  The  adoption  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  did  not  insiore 
the  freedom  which  it  promised.  Just  4 
years  after  adopting  the  Constitution, 
Poland  was  partitioned  by  Russia.  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria  for  the  third  time.  In 
this  century  Poland  has  been  devastated 
twice  by  war  andjhas  been  dominated  by 
Communist  regiii|»es  for  24  years.  How- 
ever, generations  of  Poles  both  at  home 
and  abroad  have  continued  to  dream  and 
struggle  for  liberty.  We  in  America  owe 
them  a  special  debt  for  the  dedication  of 
the  Polish  patriots  who  joined  us  in  our 
own  struggle  for  independence.  Indeed, 
Polish  American^  have  continually  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  defenders  of  the 
American  Constitjution,  defenders  of  lib- 
erty, and  the  highest  American  tradi- 
tions. I 

As  we  In  the  U.6.  Congress  commemo- 
rate Polish  Constitution  Day,  I  am  proud 
to  add  my  person^  tribute  to  the  people 
of  Poland,  and  to  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  of  Polish  ancestry  who  live 
in  the  United  Spates  and  around  the 
world.  The  principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  May  3,  1791,  have  continued  to  live  In 
the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people  through- 
out their  long  history  of  oppression  and 
foreign  domination  and  they  are  alive 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  participation  in  this 
observance  dramiitlzes  once  again  our 
continued  support  and  interest  in  the 
Polish  nation  and  all  peoples  around  the 
globe  who  are  captives  of  communism. 


We  must  continue  to  support  the  hopes 
and  rightful  aspirations  of  the  Pcdlsh 
people  for  the  restoration  of  their  free- 
dom so  that  one  day  their  dream  will  be- 
come a  reality. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1791, 
2  short  years  after  our  own  coimtry  had 
adopted  its  Constitution,  the  i>eopIe  of 
Poland  likewise  declared  their  intention 
to  establish  a  free  and  democratic  form 
of  government.  Their  purpose  was  stated 
in  the  3d  of  May  Constitution,  as 
follows : 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on 
a  lasting  foundation. 

Our  Polish  comrades  In  democracy, 
however,  were  caught  in  the  middle  of  the 
European  struggle  for  expanding  power. 
Since  1791  they  have  suffered  under  a 
history  of  being  torn  apart  by  their 
neighbors.  Presently  they  are  ruled  with 
an  iron  hand  from  Moscow,  which  closed 
around  them  at  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  n. 

Throughout  this  history  of  occupation, 
the  Poles  have  kept  alive  their  desire  for 
freedom  and  their  love  of  independence 
and  democracy.  During  this  last  occu- 
pation, they  have  been  encouraged  and 
aided  by  their  brothers  abroad.  The  Po- 
lish American  Congress,  established  25 
years  ago  this  month,  has  been  fierce  in 
Its  dedication  to  the  final  liberation  of 
their  homeland,  Poland.  The  organiza- 
tion has  taken  its  case  to  our  Presidents 
and  people,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
the  world  through  the  United  Nations. 

Our  fellow  countrymen  of  Polish  de- 
scent are  fine,  upstanding  citizens  Eind 
truly  loyal  Americans.  I  share  their  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  their  brothers  In 
Poland.  And  I  am  on  the  side  of  all  men 
who  would  be  free. 

May  I  commend  the  Polish  American 
Congress  for  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Poland,  and  today  urge  my 
colleagues  that  we,  too,  may  work  to  see 
this  beacon  of  freedom  once  more  bum 
bright. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  commemorating  the  178th  euinlversary 
of  Polish  Constitution  Day,  to  be  cele- 
brated on  Saturday,  May  3. 

It  was  on  May  3,  1791,  that  the  Polish 
people,  who  had  been  so  anxious  to  put 
into  effect  the  ideological  concepts  which 
had  taken  root  in  their  minds,  illumi- 
nated all  Warsaw  to  celebrate  the  blood- 
less revolution  and  usher  in  the  birth  of 
their  Constitution.  That  day  should  have 
marked  their  first  step  toward  consti- 
tutional democracy,  but  history  was  not 
to  be  so  kind.  This  Constitution,  bom 
without  murder  or  violence,  this  Ideal  for 
the  future,  would  not  forestall  the  tragic 
partition  by  the  Russians,  Prussians,  and 
Austrians. 

These  Invaders  robbed  Poland  of  her 
hope  to  raise  herself  to  an  Independent 
and  secure  condition  but  they  could  not 
diminish  the  historical  importance  of 
that  great  Constitution.  May  3  still  con- 
tinues to  be  acclaimed  as  a  day  of  cele- 
bration, joy,  and  remembrance  for  Poles 
around  the  world. 


The  quest  for  liberty  which  sparked 
the    Constitution   has    endured    down 

through  the  ages  and  we  in  America 
will  not  forget  their  fortitude.  For  their 
gallantry  and  stubborn  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  man,  we  pause  here  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  these  courageous  people  of 
Poland.  Though  dominated  by  Commu- 
nist rule,  the  Polish  people  have  never 
lost  that  spirit  which  founded  their  Con- 
stitution of  1791. 

Let  us  then  serve  as  a  reminder  that  the 
American  people  have  not  forgotten  the 
plight  of  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  All  Americans  join  in  the  hope 
that  the  people  of  Poland  will  yet  realize 
the  attainment  of  the  ideals  and  spirit 
of  their  May  3  Constitution. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  House  will  not  be  in  session  on  Sat- 
mxlay,  it  is  most  a-ppn^riate  that  we  ob- 
serve May  3,  the  traditional  Inde- 
pendence Day  of  Poland,  which  specifi- 
cally commemorates  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  May  3,  1791.  This  year,  the 
178th  observance  of  the  adoption  of  the 
first  democratic  constitution  in  Europe, 
has  special  significance  for  the  Polish 
people  since  they  persist  in  their  efforts 
to  ease  the  oi>presslon  of  the  Russian - 
orientated  Warsaw  government. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Volpe,  wUl  deliver  a 
major  address  at  the  Chicago  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  program  to  be  held  in 
Humble  Park  this  Sunday  afternoon. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  tyrannical 
domination  of  their  Conmiunist  rulers, 
the  brave  people  of  Poland  cannot  speak 
out  on  this  day  as  proudly  and  vigorously 
as  they  wish.  The  Gomulka  dictatorship, 
which  obviously  is  not  representative  of 
the  freedom-loving  Polish  people,  forbids 
proper  observance  of  the  religious  and 
historical  events  of  which  the  Polish  peo- 
ple are  so  rightly  proud.  However,  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  extraction  and  people  of 
Polish  origin  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  as  well  as  other  freedom-loving 
people,  join  in  this  commemoration  of 
the  historic  Constitution  Day  of  Poland. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  message  of  the  President  of 
Poland  in  exile  to  the  PoUsh  nation. 
President  August  Zaleekl  has  just  Issued 
this  message  from  London  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Poland  Constitution  Day.  May  3, 
1969: 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  Polish 
Nation  was  able  to  celebrate  In  a  free  Poland 
the  great  anniversary  of  the  CJonsUtutlon  of 
May  3,  1791. 

Today  only  those  of  us  in  foreign  lands 
oan  do  so  openly,  ae  such  celebrations  are  for- 
bidden In  our  Country  by  the  Communist 
regime.  Despite  similar  restrictions  Imposed 
by  the  partitioning  powers  In  the  past,  the 
Nation  venerated  the  day  of  May  3rd 
throughout  the  long  years  of  oppression  and 
proclaimed  It  as  National  Day  on  gaining  In- 
depei^ence  In  1918. 

Adam  MlcklewlcB,  Poland's  great  national 
poet  and  patriot,  had  this  to  say  about  that 
day: 

"We  have  but  one  deed  of  the  past,  one 
written  law,  which  should  be  delved  Into  and 
the  spirit  of  which  taken  to  heart.  This 
law  .  .  .  drawn  from  the  heart  of  the  great 
masses  .  .  .  still  lives  In  the  memory,  In  the 
desires  of  the  generations,  and  so  It  Is  a 
living  law,  rooted  In  the  past,  and  develop- 
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Ing  in  the  future.  We  have  the  May  3rd  Con- 
stitution. Strange  but  worthy  of  considera- 
tion Is  the  fact  that  Europe  has  witnessed 
many  Constitutions  since  1791.  disputed, 
wondered  at,  vrtse  and  forgotten.  Yet  only 
the  May  3rd  Constitution  is  esteemed  by  the 
Polish  Nation.  During  the  long  years  of  for- 
eign oppression  the  day  of  Its  proclamation 
was  secretly  honoured  In  all  the  provinces 
of  former  Poland,  from  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  in  the  south  to  the  River  Dvina 
in  the  north.  In  homes,  chtirches  and  at 
youth  gatherings  .  .  .  Hence  It  has  been  well 
and  Justly  said  that  the  May  Constitution  is 
the  political  testament  of  former  Poland." 
Therefore,  the  whole  Nation  rejoiced,  when 
Pope  Plus  XI  chose  the  anniversary  of  this 
Constitution  as  the  Day  of  the  Holy  Mother 
of  Ood — Queen  of  the  Polish  Crown,  thus 
giving  yet  another  prooif  of  the  indissoluble 
ties  that  Join  the  Polish  RepubUc  with  the 
Faith  of  Chrtst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  message  from  the 
legitimate  President  of  Poland,  August 
Zaleskl,  voices  the  true  feelings  of  the 
Polish  people. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  3d 
of  May  is  a  date  which  is  dear  to  the 
people  of  Poland  and  to  persons  of  Polish 
descent  throughout  the  world. 

It  was  on  May  3,  1791.  only  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  that  Poland  peace- 
fully adopted  her  Constitution.  This  Con- 
stitution was  based  on  the  light  of  liber- 
alism which  is  so  much  a  part  of  the 
makeup  of  the  Polish  people. 

In  the  Polish  Third  of  May  Consti- 
tution, this  liberalism  was  formulated  in 
the  following  words: 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  clvU  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

The  people  of  Poland  enthusiastically 
acclaimed  the  Constitution  of  1791.  For 
weeks  after  the  May  3  proclamation,  ex- 
pressions of  approval  and  gratitude 
were  heard  from  citizens  in  all  sections 
of  Poland.  Celebrations  were  held 
throughout  the  cities  and  towns. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  was  an  at- 
tempt to  do  away  with  the  medieval  and 
outmoded  system  of  government  in  Po- 
land and  replace  it  with  a  modem  con- 
stitutional monarchy  and  parliamentary 
system  of  government  somewhat  akin  to 
that  existing  in  England.  By  instituting 
a  wide  range  of  reforms,  this  Constitu- 
tion afforded  the  possibility  of  a  new, 
sound,  and  progressive  national  life. 

It  was  this  opportunity  which  was  uni- 
versally hailed  by  the  people  of  Poland. 

The  light  of  libersdism  coming  from 
Poland  was  seen  by  the  rulers  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  as  a  threat  to  their  tyranny. 
Thus  Catherine  the  Great,  the  ruler  of 
imperial  Russia,  ordered  her  Russian 
armies  to  invade  Polsmd  on  April  8,  1792. 
The  Prussians  promptly  reneged  on 
their  promises  to  aid  the  Poles  and  Po- 
land was  left  to  fend  for  itself  against 
the  invading  Russian  armies.  The  Polish 
Army  under  Prince  Joseph  Ponlatowski 
and  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  fought  val- 
iently,  but  failed  to  halt  the  Russian  col- 
umns. After  3  months  of  fighting,  the 
war  came  to  an  end  in  a  Polish  defeat. 

The  defeat  forced  the  abandonment  of 
the  Constitution  and  subsequently  led 


to  the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795 
by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

In  1939  Russian  and  Prussian  soldiers 
met  once  more  on  Polish  soil,  as  the  ab- 
solute totalitarian  systems  of  nazism 
suid  communism  again  felt  the  danger 
of  true  liberalism  coming  from  Poland. 
Mr.  SpeaJter.  throughout  the  United 
States,  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
honor  the  1791  Constitution  with  appro- 
priate observances  during  the  entire 
month  of  May.  They  do  this  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Polish  nation  and  to  remind 
their  fellow  Americans  that  Poland  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  liberalism  in  Eu- 
rope and  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
citizens  of  Poland  in  their  continuing 
struggle  for  democratic  rights. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
proudest  days  of  the  year  for  citizens  of 
democratic  nations  is  the  anniversary  of 
their  country's  constitution.  In  the 
United  States  we  observe  July  4  as  Inde- 
pendence Day,  commemorating  the 
declaration  which  gave  us  our  freedom. 
Similarly,  one  of  the  brightest  events  in 
Polish  history  was  the  adoption  of  the 
May  3  Constitution  of  1791. 

While  their  historic  homeland  is  now 
under  ruthless  suppression  by  Commu- 
nist tyranny,  free  Poles  throughout  the 
world  still  recognize  May  3  as  a  time  for 
remembering  and  honoring  this  proud 
event.  To  some  10  million  Americans  of 
Polish  ancestry,  the  day  is  a  reminder  of 
the  cultural  links  between  this  Nation 
and  the  free  Poland  that  existed  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  n.  Since 
then,  Poland's  valiant  struggle  against 
Nazi-Communist  totalitarianism  has  be- 
come an  inspiration  for  mankind,  and 
May  3  is  observed  in  both  Houses  of  our 
Congress  in  commemoration  of  the 
struggles  of  these  people  for  their  liberty. 
This  year's  observance  coincides  with 
other  significant  dates  of  Polish  history— 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  German- 
Soviet  attack  on  Poland;  and  the  25th 
anniversaries  of  the  Battle  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino; of  the  Warsaw  uprising;  and  of  the 
founding  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress. I  take  pride  in  saluting  all  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  ancestry,  and  their  coun- 
trymen who  still  believe  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

The  world  must  never  forget  the  horror 
of  barbarism  which  caused  a  free  Poland 
to  be  eliminated  from  existence,  except 
in  the  memories  and  ideals  of  those  loyal 
citizens  who  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
accept  totalitarianism.  On  this  occasion 
I  pay  homage  to  the  Polish  Americans 
whose  country  has  suffered  so  much 
through  history,  and  express  the  hope 
that  ultimately  the  cause  of  justice  will 
be  restored  to  their  homeland. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  and  with  the 
other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  here 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  proud  herit- 
age of  the  Polish  people  on  this  occasion 
As  Mr.  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski,  president 
of  the  Polish  American  Congress,  hsis 
pointed  out,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  traditionally  taken  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution on  May  3, 1791.  to  commemorate 
other  notable  events  in  Polish  and  Po- 
lish-American history.  I  am  happy  to 


have  the  opportunity  to  join  in  this  ob- 
servance today  and  to  review  briefly 
those  historic  events  of  such  significance 
for  citizens  of  both  Poland  and  America. 

On  May  3,  1791,  barely  2  years  after  our 
own  Nation  had  adopted  its  present 
Constitution,  Poland  without  revolution 
or  bloodshed  adopted  a  Constitution 
which  the  Polish  American  Congress 
notes  "eliminated  vrtth  one  stroke  the 
most  fundamental  weaknesses  of  the 
Polish  parliamentary  and  social  system." 
The  principle,  so  dear  to  Americans,  that 
government  shall  be  established  and 
shall  exercise  its  powers  only  "with  the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  was  included 
in  the  Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution 
in  this  form: 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

The  great  misfortune  of  the  Poles  was 
that  instead  of  being  protected  as  was 
America  by  two  vast  seas,  it  was  bordered 
by  three  aggressive  and  powerful  nation- 
states — Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  In 
1795,  barely  4  years  after  adoption  of 
the  Third  of  May  Constitution,  Poland 
was  partitioned  for  the  third  time  among 
her  three  neighbors. 

Three  other  events  which  are  often 
commemorated  on  this  date  all  occurred 
in  1944:  the  Battle  of  Monte  Cassino,  the 
uprising  of  Warsaw  against  her  Nazi 
occupiers,  and  the  founding  in  America 
of  the  Polish  American  Congress. 

Of  special  significance  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  uprising  of  Warsaw  in 
July  1944.  against  the  occupying  German 
forces.  This  uprising  followed  by  only  15 
months  the  fateful  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising which  occurred  in  the  spring  of 
1943.  The  brutal  and  inhuman  methods 
employed  by  German  forces  to  suppress 
and  finally  obliterate  the  ghetto  fore- 
shadowed the  tactics  which  would  be  em- 
ployed against  all  the  residents  of  War- 
saw just  a  year  later. 

Polaind's  early  commitment  to  self-gov- 
ernment and  free  institutions  stands  eis 
a  monument  in  the  never-ending  strug- 
gle to  try  to  find  the  best  way  to  live 
together  in  society. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  May  3.  1791,  Polish  Con- 
stitution. This  Constitution,  similar  in 
philosophy  and  intent  to  our  own  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  Constitu- 
tion, was  a  memorable  first  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  democracy  in  central  Europe. 

The  significance  of  this  document  in 
man's  history  cannot  be  measured.  How- 
ever, the  advancement  in  freedom, 
liberty,  and  justice  for  the  individual 
which  it  represented  is  deserving  of  our 
lasting  tribute. 

It  is  therefore  entirely  fitting  that  we 
pause  in  our  deliberations  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  pay  homage 
to  the  May  3  Constitution  of  1791,  said 
to  honor  the  nation  that  created  it. 

The  Constitution  guaranteed  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  the  rights  to  which  men 

always  smd  everywhere  have  aspired.  It 
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Is  based  upon  tie  principle  that  govern- 
ment belongs  to  the  people. 

Popular  soverieignty  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  as  a  birthright  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers.  However,  in  Poland  there 
was  such  basis,  since  her  neighboring 
nations  of  central  Europe  were  founded 
on  the  principle  of  state,  and  not  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

Many  observars  attribute  the  subse- 
quent rape  and  partition  of  Poland  by 
the  soldiers  of  Rtussia  and  Prussia  to  the 
fact  that  these  two  absolutist  powers  felt 
threatened  by  lihe  forces  of  liberalism 
within  Poland. 

The  similarityithen,  between  the  1795 
partitioning  of  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  is  obvious.  In 
both  cases,  the  [forces  of  a  totalitarian 
state  invaded  ajnd  suppressed  another 
nation  because  i  they  feared  the  phi- 
losophy of  individual  freedom  which  was 
blossoming  in  Poland  in  1795,  and  in 
Czechoslovakia  i|i  1968. 

"Thertfls  sad  irtany  in  the  fact  that  the 
aClemiftea  justification  for  the  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia,  the  so-called  Brezh- 
nev Doctrine,  wis  proclaimed  on  Polish 
soil  by  Leonid  Bfezhnev  at  the  Congress 
of  the  Polish  Coinmunist  Party  in  War- 
saw last  November.  This  doctrine  is  but  a 
reworking  of  the  basic  Communist 
philosophy  of  totalitarianism.  Because  of 
its  dire  implicati(^ns  regarding  the  future 
of  Soviet  foreign; policy  it  should  be  con- 
sidered carefully  by  the  Congress  and  the 
entire  free  world^ 

It  is  truly  tragifc  to  reflect  that  a  people 
as  soundly  schooled  in  the  philosophy  of 
individual  liberty,  as  the  Poles,  who  con- 
ceived such  a  br|illiant  and  enlightened 
document  as  th^  May  3  Constitution, 
should  now  be  uider  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
Communist  rule. 

This  crassly  rr  aterialistic  philosophy, 
so  completely  devoid  of  personal  free- 
doms, is  alien  to  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Polish  people.  It  s  also  completely  alien 
to  the  Judeo-Chrl  stian  tradition  in  which 
the  Poles  have  played  so  important  and 
integral  a  part. 

Today,  the  peojile  of  Poland  are  denied 
the  rights  that  w  ;re  the  historic  comer- 
stones  of  their  Miiy  3  Constitution.  They 
are  denied  any  meaningful  participation 
in  the  political  life  of  their  nation,  and 
enjoy  little,  if  an] .  personal  liberty. 

It  is  particularl  ^  tragic  to  compare  the 
Poland  of  today,  a  puppet  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  the  kin  1  of  Poland  that  might 
exist  had  the  May  3  Constitution  pre- 
vailed. There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
Poland  would  be  the  most  dynamic  and 
successful  nation  in  central  Europe. 

It  is  true  that  :he  Poland  of  today  is 
a  better  place  to  ive  than  Poland  under 
Stalin.  Yet,  the  pi  esent  regime  refuses  to 
grant  any  meaningful  freedom  in  the 
press,  in  the  universities,  or  in  political 
activities. 

Yet  we  must  i  ot  falter  in  our  hope 
for  a  better  day  lor  the  great  people  of 
Poland.  In  their  hearts  still  burns  the 
fire  of  freedom.  T  le  setbacks  of  the  past 
year  are  but  minor  obstacles  in  their 
onward  movement  to  ultimate  freedom 
and  liberty. 

We  can  not  forget  that  essentially  em- 
bodied in  the  May  3  Constitution  of  1791 
was  the  concept  o '  the  vhlue  and  dignity 


of  the  individual  man.  This  philosophy 
has  been  passed  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration of  the  Polish  people.  It  is  an  idea 
which  cannot  be  erased  by  tyranny,  re- 
pression, or  death.  The  Polish  people 
have  suffered  for  many  years,  but  they 
have  not  given  up  hope,  and  will  not  give 
up  hope. 

Outside  of  Poland,  In  practically  every 
nation  of  the  free  world,  there  are  groups 
of  Poles  who  continue  to  aid  the  people 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  home- 
land. These  groups,  by  their  commemo- 
ration of  such  memorable  historic  Polish 
events  as  the  anniversary  of  the  May  3 
Constitution,  contribute  unmeasured  en- 
couragement to  the  people  of  Poland. 

One  such  group,  the  Polish  American 
Congress,  is  celebrating  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  their  founding  this  year.  I 
congratulate  the  Congress  for  their  ef- 
fective work  in  instilling  the  value  of 
Polish  culture  in  Americans  of  Polish 
descent.  This  group  has  also  helped  to 
make  the  United  States  more  aware  of 
the  contributions  of  the  Polish  people 
to  this  great  country,  as  well  as  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  an  apprecia- 
tion of  Polish  culture  among  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Most  of  all,  however,  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress  should  t)e  commended  for 
its  untiring  efforts  in  calling  attention  to 
the  plight  of  the  Polish  people. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Poles  were  having  serious 
troubles  during  the  late  18th  century. 
Externally  the  country  was  under  threat 
by  its  implacable  foes,  and  in  1776  it  had 
lost  a  good  part  of  its  territory  to  the 
neighboring  countries  in  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland.  Internally,  the  central 
government  was  weak,  unwieldy  and  in- 
effective. And  one  of  the  most  serious 
drawbacks  was  the  constitutional  right 
given  to  any  member  of  the  Diet — the 
assembly — who  could,  by  casting  a  nega- 
tive vote,  block  the  passage  of  any  legis- 
lation. For  a  long  time  this  Indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  liberum  veto — or,  free  vote — 
had  stopped  the  enactment  of  any 
legislation,  even  when  badly  needed  and 
supported  by  the  preponderant  majority 
of  the  Diet. 

After  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
many  enlightened  leaders  of  Poland 
thought  seriously  of  changing  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land,  and  adopting  a 
new  one  which  would  enable  them  to 
overhaul  the  antiquated  and  ineffective 
form  of  government  in  Warsaw.  They 
also  hoped  that  a  new  government  set 
up  under  a  new  constitution  would  be 
in  stronger  position  to  ward  off  foreign 
threats.  With  this  purpose  In  mind  the 
Diet  empowered  a  select  committee  of 
highly  intelligent  and  patriotic  members 
to  draw  up  such  a  docimient.  This  com- 
mittee worked  hard,  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously studying  other  constitutions, 
and  came  up  with  one  that  seemed  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  Poland.  It  was 
submitted  to  the  Diet:  it  was  approved, 
and  on  May  3,  1791,  It  became  the  law 
of  the  land  when  both  the  Diet  and  the 
king  took  their  oath  in  the  Warsaw 
cathedral  in  support  of  this  Constitution 
of  May  3, 1791. 

This  was  a  liberal  Constitution  with 
many  progressive  provisions.  The  mon- 


arch's powers  were  curtailed  and  were  to 
be  exercised  under  the  restraints  of  a 
council.  Although  he  retained  his  pre- 
rogatives, he  could  not  exercise  them 
except  upon  the  approval  of  the  council. 
The  Constitution  protected  the  peasants 
against  their  landlords,  and  the  nobles 
were  to  share  their  privileges  with  the 
ennobled  townsmen.  Religious  toleration 
was  guaranteed  to  all  sects.  By  this  Con- 
stitution, Poland  took  a  forward  leap 
towards  modernism  and  governmental 
progress.  It  was  hailed  by  all  friends  of 
Poland  abroad,  and  forward-looking 
leaders  everywhere  were  jubilant  over 
the  adoption  of  such  a  liberal  Constitu- 
tion in  this  outpost  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion in  Eastern  Europe.  Poland's  neigh- 
bors and  foes,  however,  were  disturbed 
and  shocked  by  it.  Fearing  that  the  ideas 
embodied  in  the  new  Constitution  would 
infect  their  subjects,  the  autocrats  of 
Austria.  Prussia,  and  Russia  at  once  at- 
tacked Poland,  overran  it,  and  parti- 
tioned most  of  it  among  themselves.  This 
they  did  before  the  Constitution  was  ef- 
fectively tested  in  Poland.  A  few  years 
later  Poland  was  overrun  once  more,  and 
this  time  the  rest  of  the  country  was 
parceled  out  in  the  third  partition  of 
Poland  in  1796. 

These  ruthless  acts  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  put  an  end 
to  Poland's  Independence  and  tore  up  its 
new  Constitution.  But  the  spirit  of  that 
democratic  Constitution  lived  on.  It  still 
lives  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  freedom- 
loving  Poles  in  Communist-dominated 
Poland.  The  Poles  abroad  and  their 
friends  observe  the  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  that  document,  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791,  and  I  am  glad  to 
join  them. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday. 
May  3,  marks  the  178th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution,  an  event  marked 
with  great  pride  each  year  by  Polish 
people  and  Polish  descendants  every- 
where. 

Everywhere,  that  is,  except  in  Poland 
itself,  where  the  Soviet-imposed  dicta- 
torship prohibits  the  Polish  people  from 
marking  this  important  historical  event. 
The  year  1969  also  marks  three  other 
significant  dates  in  Polish  history: 

First,  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
German-Soviet  attack  on  Poland. 

Second,  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Monte  Cassino. 

Third,  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  uprising. 

It  also  is  of  special  significance  to  Po- 
lish Americans  in  my  home  city  of  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  that  this  year  marks  the  silver 
jubilee  of  the  founding  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress. 

It  was  in  May  1944  in  Buffalo  that 
over  2,000  delegates  of  various  Polish 
American  groups  gathered  and  formed 
the  Polish  American  Congress  which  has 
contributed  .so  mu'^h  to  the  better  un- 
derstanding by  all  peoples  of  Poland  and 
its  proud  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  a  great  pleas- 
ure and  honor  for  me  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  at  this  time  of  year  to  col- 
lectively call  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  Polish  people  today  under  continued 
Soviet  domination,  coercion,  and  oppres- 
sion. 
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Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  Members  of  Congress  participate 
in  observance  of  the  adoption,  on  May 
3.  1791,  of  the  Polish  Constitution,  and 
on  this  178th  anniversary  of  that  tri- 
umphant event  in  the  history  of  democ- 
racy. I  would  like  to  raise  my  voice  in 
tribute  to  Poles  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  who 
are  the  proud  inheritors  of  the  courage 
and  greatness  by  which  their  forebears 
survived  tragic  and  endless  oppression. 

The  constitutional  government  estab- 
lished by  Poland  in  1791  lived  but  briefly, 
and  in  Poland  today,  its  people  still 
yearning  for  freedom  and  the  right  of 
self-determination,  greet  the  anni- 
versary with  silence.  Yet  that  first  brave 
struggle  for  democracy,  and  each  ensuing 
cruel  episode  of  Polish  history,  has  en- 
dured as  man's  highest  inspiration  In 
fulfilling  the  dream  of  independence  and 
human  dignity  for  all  people  every- 
where. 

This  year  marks  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  foimding  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress  which  binds  together  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  brought  to  our 
Nation  so  much  of  the  cultural  and  ideal- 
istic wealth  of  their  native  Poland.  To 
these  fine  citizens  I  want  to  express  my 
praise  for  their  vital  efforts  to  encourage 
and  sustain  modem  Poland  and  its  psy- 
chological resistance  against  the  forces 
of  tyranny. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  today  in  public 
recognition  of  an  important  Polish  na- 
tional holiday — the  Polish  Third  of  May 
Constitution  Day. 

Millions  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
join  today  with  their  brethren  in  Poland, 
and  with  Poles  throughout  the  world,  in 
an  obser^'ance  which  reminds  us  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  lib- 
eralism in  Europe. 

On  May  3,  1791,  only  2  years  after 
adoption  of  our  own  Constitution,  Poland 
adopted  a  Constitution  which  revised  the 
nation's  parliamentary  and  social  sys- 
tem, and  established  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  This  great  event  was  achieved 
without  a  revolution  and  without  inter- 
nal disorder. 

Unfortunately,  this  great  assertion  of 
democracy  was  short  lived,  and  was  cut 
short  by  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1795 
by  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

Today's  observance  of  May  3  coincides 
with  other  significant  dates  in  Polish 
historj' — the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
German-Soviet  invasion  of  1939.  and  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Monte 
Cassino.  of  the  Warsaw  uprising,  and  the 
founding  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress. 

The  1939  invasion  is  familiar  to  most 
Americans  alive  today.  But  the  other 
events  may  not  be  so  well  known. 

The  Battle  of  Monte  Cassino  which 
Poles  observe  as  a  national  holiday  took 
place  on  May  11,  1944,  when  the  Polish 
Second  Army  Corps,  commanded  by  Lt. 
Gen.  Wladyslaw  Anders,  attacked  this 
mountain  fortress  and  wrested  it  from 
German  hands.  This  ancient  fort,  located 
in  the  mountains  south  of  Rome,  has  a 
long  and  famous  history.  St.  Benedict 
erected  an  abbey  there  about  530  AID. 
Virtually  destroyed  in  a  series  of  World 
War  n  battles,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1946  by 


Cjrerman  prisoners  of  war  under  the  di- 
rection of  Polish  Second  Corps  veterans. 

The  Warsaw  uprising  marked  one  of 
the  most  heroic  episodes  in  Polish  his- 
tory. More  than  250,000  Polish  men, 
women,  and  children  died  during  63  days 
of  fighting  against  the  Germans  during 
the  summer  of  1944.  The  city  finally  capi- 
tulated, and  wsis  burned  and  pillaged  by 
the  invaders.  After  the  war,  the  indomi- 
table Polish  spirit  rebuilt  the  city  from 
the  ashes  and  ruins. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  was 
founded  in  May  1944,  by  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  proud  of  their  ancestry 
and  anxious  to  preserve  the  traditions 
and  legends  of  their  homeland.  Today 
there  are  33  State  divisions,  and  the 
membership  Includes  more  than  20 
fraternal  organizations.  The  congress 
publishes  a  Polish-English  newspaper, 
and  a  digest-size  magazine,  the  Bulletin, 
which  stresses  foreign  policy,  Polish  in- 
formation, and  related  subjects. 

On  behalf  of  the  many  thousands  of 
Polish  Americans  in  my  district,  I  pay 
tribute  today  to  the  courage  and  love  of 
freedom  which  Poles  have  displayed  since 
the  beginning  of  recorded  history. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  May  3  is  a  day  of  tremendous 
significance  to  our  millions  of  American 
citizens  of  Polish  birth  or  extraction  as 
they  join  with  their  loved  ones  in  Poland 
and  elsewhere  around  the  world  in  cele- 
brating the  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  in  1791.  The 
Polish  Constitution,  like  the  American 
Constitution  which  was  adopted  a  2 
scant  years  earlier,  was  an  amazing  doc- 
ument for  the  times.  It  established, 
among  other  things,  the  ideals  that  a 
nation's  power  lies  in  her  people,  not  in 
the  state,  and  that  the  function  of  this 
power  is  to  preserve  freedom  and  liberty 
for  all  men  in  an  orderly  society.  The 
Constitution  of  Poland  was  another  ex- 
ample of  the  spirit  that  has  pervaded 
Poland  throughout  her  millennium.  It  is 
the  spirit  that  granted  religious  freedom 
as  early  as  the  14th  century,  that  estab- 
lished the  first  continental  Parliament 
and  that  provided  America  with  such 
heroes  as  Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski.  Thirty 
years  ago  this  same  spirit  was  once  again 
shown  to  the  world  as  valiant  but  hope- 
lessly outgunned  Polish  soldiers  fought 
to  preser\^e  their  homeland  against  the 
invading  Nazis.  A  sad  but  equally  help- 
less free  world  could  do  little  but  watch 
the  agony.  And  again  only  5  years  later 
a  numbed  world  watched  as  the  people 
of  Warsaw,  betrayed  by  a  Russian  army 
that  would  not  come  to  their  aid.  battled 
Nazi  troops  for  63  days.  More  than  a 
quarter  million  Poles  died  in  that  fight — 
a  milestone  in  treachery  even  for  the 
Russians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes  the  rebirth  of  Poland  after  the  war 
as  I  visited  that  country  but  I  have  also 
seen  the  tragedy  that  haunts  a  people 
not  at  all  free.  Is  it  not  ironic  that  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  birth  or  ancestry  can  cel- 
ebrate this  day  but  Poles  in  Poland  can- 
not do  so  by  decree  of  their  Communist 
oppressors?  Poland  today,  as  she  has  so 
many  times  in  her  tragic  history,  knows 
the  weight  of  the  despot.  But  we  also 
know  that  Poland  will  again  be  free.  One 
thousand  years  of  history  have  clearly 


shown  the  world  that  to  be  alive  in  Po- 
land is  to  be  fighting  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Poles  everywhere, 
and  particularly  those  Polish  American 
organizations  in  this  country  who  do  so 
much  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  that  is  Po- 
land and  remind  us  that  we  must  never 
cease  our  efforts  to  bring  freedom  to 
those  who  so  earnestly  yearn  for  it. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  APARTMENT 
DWELLERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  provide  tax 
relief  to  apartment  dwellers.  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  will  bring  equity  to  a 
group  that  has  long  been  at  an  imfair  tax 
disadvantage. 

In  these  days  of  apartment  shortages 
and  soaring  rents,  it  is  vital  that  we  turn 
our  efforts  to  finding  means  to  help  the 
rent  payer.  I  know  of  no  more  justified 
and  simple  way  of  giving  at  least  some  as- 
sistance than  this  tax  relief  measure. 

My  bill  would  permit  the  tenant  a  de- 
duction on  his  income  tax  for  the  per- 
centage of  his  rent  which  the  landlord 
uses  to  pay  taxes  and  mortgage  interest 
charges  on  the  building. 

The  owners  of  apartment  dwellings  are 
permitted  to  deduct  property  taxes  on  the 
building  as  well  as  mortgage  interest  pay- 
ments while  the  tenant  must  pay  the  full 
amount  of  his  rent  including  the  portion 
the  landlord  deducts.  This  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination clearly  puts  the  apartment 
dvv'eller  at  a  disadvantage. 

Since  the  apartment  dweller  contrib- 
utes toward  the  owner's  property  taxes 
and  mortgage  interests  as  a  hidden  cost 
included  in  the  rent  charge,  he  should, 
in  all  fairness,  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
deduction  for  that  payment. 

I,  therefore,  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  legislation  be  given  prompt  consid- 
eration by  this  House. 


LET'S  GET  OUT  OF  VIETNAM 
TOMORROW  MORNING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler^ 
is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Pentagon  has  just  an- 
nounced that  there  were  only  163  Amer- 
icans killed  in  Vietnam  last  week.  This 
announcement  was  coupled  with  the 
seemingly  cheerful  news  that  the  figure 
of  163  battle  deaths  was  the  lowest  for 
any  week  in  the  past  4  months.  I  see  no 
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cause  for  rejoicing  In  these  figures ;  163 
lives  lost  are  Just  163  too  many. 

We  ought  to  start  getting  out  of  Viet- 
nam unilaterally  at  0600  tomorrow 
morning.  We  ought  not  to  wait  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  seemingly  fruitless 
Paris  peace  talis.  The  war  in  Vietnam 
has  generally  been  considered  an  instru- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy.  It  was  a  mis- 
take of  American  foreign  policy  to  get 
heavily  Involved,  and  it  Is  even  more  of 
a  mistake  to  remain.  But  the  war  in 
Vietnam  in  reality  has  become  a  major 
domestic  Issue  affecting  the  lives  of  all 
Americans.  It  has  disrupted  the  economy 
of  this,  a  rich  n»tion,  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  $30  billlion  a  year  and  over  $3 
million  every  hoiir  of  the  day.  More  Im- 
portant, it  Is  i  great  divisive  force, 
gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  our  country.  But 
most  Important  of  all,  our  young  men — 
America's  hope  for  the  future — are  being 
so  needlessly  sacrificed  at  a  time  we  can 
Insensitively  refer  to  the  fact  that  only 
163  were  killed  l^st  week. 

-Without  any  if  s,  and's.  or  but's,  in  the 
name  of  humanity  all  over  the  world, 
let  us  get  out  of  Vietnam  tomorrow 
morning. 


PACIFISTS  WlJrH  BLOODY  HANDS 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Reoors  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  who  dislike  war,  including  the 
present  war  In  Vietnam,  realize  that  we 
are  there  for  reaaons  which  remain  valid 
to  this  day.  Their  greatest  objection  to 
this  war  is  that  their  fellow  Americans 
who  are  fighting  It  are  not  being  per- 
mitted to  win.  "Hiese  Americans,  many 
with  their  own  firsthand  experience  in 
war.  simply  do  qot  understand  sending 
young  men  into  battle  and  refusing  to 
back  them  all  the  way. 

Repeated  incidents  such  as  the  pirati- 
cal seizure  of  the  Pueblo  or  the  uncon- 
scionable murder  of  31  men  aboard  the 
unarmed  EC-121  reconnaissance  aircraft 
over  Intematiomil  waters,  without  any 
effective  retaliation  by  our  Government, 
further  bewilder  the  American  people 
and  undermine  popular  support  for  our 
war  effort. 

Dissent  and  cjjiticism  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  giving  of  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy.  Yet  there  are  those  In 
this  country  who  oonslstently  utilize  their 
freedom  of  speech  and  their  freedom  of 
assembly  to  exploit  the  confusion  of  our 
people  and  poison  the  minds  and  emo- 
tions of  our  young  men.  Such  people  are 
exerting  tremendous  and  well-coordi- 
nated efforts  to  disrupt  the  operations  of 
our  Military  Establishment.  So  is  the 
enemy,  and  these  people  are  aiding  that 
enemy.  i 

They  attack  tie  source  of  military 
manpower— by  urging  the  Impression- 
able young  men  to  shirk  their  unpleasant 
duties  to  their  country.  What  in  another 
generation  were  scorned  as  "slackers"  or 
"draft-dodgers"  a^  given  the  press  agent 
treatment  in  an  |  effort  to  label  them 
heroes  and  patri^.  Deserters  become 
"protesters"  under  the  Influence  of  the 
same  elixir  which  makes  filth  and  ob- 
scenity "free  speecb." 


Attacks  are  made  on  the  college  ROTC 
programs,  the  major  source  of  officers 
for  our  Army.  Supplies  are  collected  for 
and  shipped  to  the  enemy.  Professional 
agitators  visit,  correspond  with,  and  in 
a  variety  of  ways  actively  aid  the  enemy. 
Subversive  material  and  seditious  propa- 
ganda, frequently  financed  by  foreign 
and  hostile  governments  is  circulated. 
Physical  attacks  are  made  on  draft 
board  offices,  files  are  mutilated  or  de- 
stroyed, efforts  are  made  to  Interfere 
with  the  manufacture  and  shipment  of 
the  munitions  of  war.  The  widows  and 
sorrowing  parents  of  the  men  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  battle  are  fiendishly 
harassed. 

This  is  not  aiding  the  American  fight- 
ing mfin  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, nor  is  it  aiding  the  cause  of  peace. 
It  is  aiding  the  enemy.  Despite  all  of  the 
pious  protestations — they  are  not  paci- 
fists— they  are  agents  of  the  enemy — 
they  are  performing  the  enemy's  mission 
in  the  United  States — they  are  col- 
laborating in  killing  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam. Their  acts — overt  sedition — are  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  murder  of 
young  Americans  whose  boots  they  are 
not  fit  to  shine.  Their  hands  are 
bloody— with  the  blood  of  their  brothers. 
They  are  increasingly  recognized  for 
what  they  are. 

Where  treason  prospers,  none  dare  call 
it  treason.  Traitors  become  neopatriots. 

Local  news  reports  follow : 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 
Apr.  17,  1069] 
The  Defiant  "New  Patkiots" 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 
Roger  Black,  age  20,  editor  of  the  Univer- 
sity   of    Chicago    Dally    Maroon,    was    asked 
what  he  would  say  to  the  President   If  he 
and  his  fellow  draft-reslsters  were  granted 
an  audience  with  the  President. 

"I  would  tell  him  that  I  love  my  coun- 
try." Black  replied. 

He  and  nine  other  student  body  presi- 
dents and  the  college  editors  went  to  the 
microphone  one  by  one  In  the  Hoxise  Agri- 
culture Committee  hearing  room  yesterday 
to  announce  In  stark  terms  their  Intention 
to  refuse  Induction  into  the  armed  services 
These  are  the  new  patriots. 
They  feel  they  can  serve  their  country 
best  by  defying  its  laws  and  going  to  Jail, 
If  necessary. 

RISK  THOUOHT  ODD 

Some  of  the  reporters  watching  this 
strange,  courteous  parade  of  defiance 
thought  it  odd  that  these  articulate  young 
comers  were  risking  a  record  that  could 
blight  the  careers  obvloiisly  otherwise  In 
store  for  them. 

"That  shows  the  depth  of  our  commit- 
ment," Black  explained  politely. 

Wayne  Harder,  the  editor  of  the  University 
of  North  CaroUna  DaUy  Tar  Heel,  was  the 
stralghtest-looklng  of  the  group,  and  he  said 
In  a  Southern  accent.  "I  choose  this  alter- 
native over  fleeing  to  Canada  because  of  my 
love  for  this  country." 

They  do  not  expect  to  be  universally  un- 
derstood by  their  elders,  who  were  brought 
up  In  an  era  where  the  acceptable  expression 
of  patriotism  was  to  answer  a  call  to  the 
colors,  put  on  a  uniform,  shoulder  a  rifle  and 
go  forth  to  defend  the  homeland.  Their  eld- 
ers have  told  them  that  the  "vital  Interests  ' 
of  their  country  are  at  stake  in  Vietnam. 

They  do  not  believe  It. 

TKOUBLE   FEAKJBD 

They  think  their  country  Is  In  terrible 
trouble,  not  because  Ho  Ohl  Mlnh  la  on  the 
march,  but  because  America,  they  have  re- 


gretfully   concluded,    has    become    violent, 
vicious,  racist  and  Imperialist. 

As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  country 
la  like  a  mental  patient  who  Is  In  hysterics 
and  has  to  be  slapped  back  Into  reason. 

World  War  II  veterans  call  them  cowards. 
They  think  a  wlUlngnees  to  face  prison  dis- 
proves that.  They  know  they  are  being  put  In 
"the  same  moralistic  bag,"  as  one  of  them 
said,  as  the  violent  students  who  are  disrupt- 
ing universities.  They  are  feeling  the  back- 
lash of  Cornell,  where  the  uprising  was 
armed. 

But  they  feel  that  the  war  Is  the  root  of 
the  evil,  the  source  of  economic  dislocation 
and  the  alienation  of  the  black,  the  poor  and 
themselves.  They  feel  quite  simply  that 
America  In  1969  Is  Its  own  worst  enemy. 

They  think  they  tried  the  system.  They 
worked  In  the  McCarthy  campaign.  They  got 
knocked  on  the  bead  in  Chicago  for  their 
pains. 

Now  they  think  they  are  trying  the  system 
again.  They  brought  with  them  a  poUte  let- 
ter to  the  President,  signed  by  360  student 
leaders,  urging  him  to  make  his  own  policies 
before  he  becomes  identified  with  those  he 
inherited.  It  wasd^lmilar  in  tone  to  a  letter 
their  predecessors  had  addressed  to  Lyndon 
Johnson  In  December  1966. 

Dennis  Rlordan,  the  new  president  of  the 
student  body  at  Colgate,  said  he  did  not 
know  one  student  in  his  year  at  Colgate  "who 
Intends  in  any  way  to  serve  in  that  war  .  .  . 
everyone  is  thinking  of  avoiding  service  In 
Vietnam." 

MUNICH   ANAI.OGT 

For  five  years,  American  leaders  told  them 
that  Vietnam  was  Munich  all  over  again,  a 
symbol  of  the  folly  of  appeasing  rampant 
totalitarian  powers.  The  young  draft-reslsters 
think  It  is  Munich,  too.  But  they  feel  their 
obligation  Is  to  resist  an  outrageous  govern- 
ment policy,  not  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  They  do  not 
wish  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  the  "good  Ger- 
mans" who  remained  silent  while  Hitler  em- 
barked on  his  plan  to  conquer  the  world. 

Obviously  an  interpreter  Is  needed  between 
the  White  House  and  the  cream  of  the  coun- 
try's youth.  The  President  cannot  win  them 
over  to  the  premises  and  purposes  of  the  war. 
which  they  totally  reject. 

But  unless  withdrawal  begins  soon.  It  ap- 
pears that  many  young  Americans  will  go  to 
Jail  under  the  impression  that  they  are  not 
only  doing  the  right  thing  but  communi- 
cating with  their  government  In  the  only 
way  left  open  to  them. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  17,  19691 

PaOTESTBtS    IN     ABMT    AXE    INCRXASINO 

(By  Leroy  Aarons) 

New  Yokk,  April  13. — The  military  reserva- 
tion Is  fast  becoming  the  newest  battle- 
ground for  youthf va  rebellion. 

Sub  rosa  activity  has  been  growing  for 
more  than  a  year  now.  But  the  Presidio  mu- 
tiny courts-martial  and  the  public  reaction; 
the  civil  liberties  court  challenge  brought 
by  a  group  of  servicemen  at  Pt.  Jackson,  S.C; 
and  the  participation  of  hundreds  of  GIs 
In  several  cities  In  the  recent  peace  march 
has  propelled  the  movement  Into  the  open. 

Many  of  the  servicemen  who  marched  In 
the  peace  parade  In  New  York  on  April  5 
went  back  to  their  bases  emboldened  to 
spread  the  word  to  their  colleagues  with 
greater  aggressiveness  than  before. 

"The  fact  that  100,000  people  turned  out 
In  the  bloody  rain  to  back  us  up — now  we're 
ready  to  do  anything,"  said  one  of  them. 

"Anything"  ranges  from  passing  out  one 
of  the  dozen  or  so  undergroxmd  newspapers 
now  circulating  at  military  bases  to  outright 
refusal  to  be  shipped  to  Vietnam.  As  In  the 
peace  movement  everywhere,  there  are  sharp 
divisions  in  approach. 

The  basic  schism  in  the  GI  movement  la 
between  the  militant  wing  and  what  that 
wing  scornfully  calls  the  "Trots" — short  for 
TTotskyltes. 
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The  militant  wing  Is  typified  by  the  Amer- 
ican Servicemen's  Union,  a  group  of  ex-GIs 
that  Is  attempting  to  build  a  world-wide  or- 
ganization of  American  servicemen  dedicated 
to  radical  action  within  the  mlUtary. 

ASU  is  run  out  of  a  small  office  on  lower 
Fifth  Avenue.  Its  chairman  is  Andy  Stapp, 
an  ex-prlvate  who  was  ejected  from  the  Army 
after  a  series  of  clashes  over  bis  efforts  to 
organize  soldiers.  Stapp,  a  product  of  the 
radical  Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism, 
claims  several  thousand  members  of  ASU 
In  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

The  main  voice  of  ASU  is  a  HS^spaper, 
the  Bond,  which  Is  filled  with  accounts  of 
rebellion  within  various  military  stockades, 
reports  of  GIs  who  have  refused  to  fight, 
and  stories  of  a  wide  variety  of  abuses  com- 
mitted against  soldiers  by  their  superiors. 

EIGHT    DEMANDS 

ASU  lists  eight  demands,  including  an 
end  to  saluting,  election  of  officers  by  en- 
listed men.  Federal  minimum  wages,  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  right 
to  disobey  orders  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  Its 
principal  aim  is  radical  action,  focused  on 
the  demands  and'  designed  to  force  a  series 
of  confrontations  with  the  basic  military 
system. 

It  can  be  compared  with  the  approach 
of  the  radical  wing  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  on  college  campuses. 

Stapp  Is  scornful  of  the  "Trots"  who  he 
says  reduce  everything  to  the  Issue  of  free 
speech. 

"This  Is  evading  the  Issue,"  he  says.  "WeTe 
for  freedom  of  speech,  but  that's  merely  a 
tool  to  get  at  the  question  of  racism  and  the 
right  to  refuse  to  go  to  Vietnam.  It's  the  dif- 
ference between  saying  the  war  Is  wrong 
and  acting  against  It.  ASU  guys  In  the  service 
have  physically  refused  to  go  to  Vietnam. 
Unless  you  take  a  gun  to  the  generals'  heads 
you  can't  get  more  militant  than  that." 

The  so-called  "Trots"  Include  groups  like 
the  Student  Mobilization  Committee,  the 
Young  Socialists  Alliance,  and  Veterans  and 
Reservists  Against  the  War,  all  of  whom 
have  begun  to  step  up  their  military-directed 
activities. 

PRIMARILY    ANTIWAR 

The  approach  of  these  groups  is  primarily 
against  the  war.  rather  than  chaUenglng 
the  entire  military  system. 

They  encourage  organization  of  coffee  shops 
near  military  bases,  establishment  of  under- 
ground newspapers,  distribution  of  anti-war 
leafiets  in  terminals  and  airports  and  insti- 
gation of  court  cases  testing  the  right  of 
servicemen  to  protest  the  war. 

The  Ft.  Jackson  case  is  the  vanguard  and 
most  celebrated  example  of  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach. Jackson  has  been  a  major  focus  of 
the  antiwar  mood,  especially  as  a  result  of 
the  trial  of  Capt.  Howard  Levy  held  there  In 
1967.  Recently  a  group  formed  GIs  United 
Against  the  War  in  Vietnam  and  sought  to 
hold  discussion  meetings  on  base. 

Nine  members  of  the  group  were  arrested 
at  one  such  meeting  and  charged  with  breach 
of  peace,  dlsresp>ect  and  disobeying  an  order. 
Shortly  afterward,  a  suit  was  filed  by  a  group 
of  civil  llberltes  lawyers  to  give  Ft.  Jackson 
soldiers  the  right  to  hold  open  meetings  on 
post  to  discuss  the  war  and  civil  rights. 

"The  Ft.  Jackson  GIs  have  the  right  ap- 
proach." said  Howard  Petrlck,  military  or- 
ganizer for  the  Student  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee. "It's  based  on  opposition  to  the  war, 
not  bitching  about  KP  or  having  to  do  guard 
duty  every  night.  The  fight  Isn't  against  the 
army,  it's  against  the  war.  The  anti-army 
approach  confuses  the  political  Issues  to  the 
point  where  It's  easy  to  be  attacked." 

DRUMMED    OUT    OF    AKMT 

Petrlck,  23,  from  Edlnboro,  Pa.,  boasts  that 
he  was  the  first  man  drummed  out  of  the 
Army  for  opposing  the  war.  He  was  given 
an  imdesirable  discharge  after  passing  out 
sntlwar  literature  at  Pt.  Hood,  Texas. 


Petrlck  was  hired  by  SMC  in  September  of 
last  year.  He  travels  to  bases  around  the 
country,  establishing  contacts  with  antiwar 
servicemen,  building  a  mailing  list  lor  litera- 
ture and  Informing  soldiers  about  what  Is 
happening  at  other  bases. 

In  addition  to  existing  groups  now  turning 
their  attention  to  antiwar  movement  inside 
the  military,  the  increased  activity  has 
spawned  a  number  of  new  civilian  support 
organizations.  Notable  among  these  are  the 
GI  Civil  Liberties  Defense  Committee,  which 
concentrates  on  galvanizing  public  support 
for  serviceman  protest,  and  the  New  York 
Draft  and  Military  Law  Panel,  organized 
eight  months  ago  to  defend  GIs  and  draft 
ellglbles  Involved  in  resistance. 

The  draft  panel,  created  by  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  and  the  National  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee,  claims  member- 
ship of  100  lawyers  and  more  than  250  co- 
operating attorneys  throughout  the  country. 
It  has  a  docket  of  about  35  military  cases,  in- 
cluding the  Pt.  Hood  43 — a  group  of  mostly 
black  GIs  who  refused  to  be  flown  to  Chicago 
during  the  disturbances  surrounding  the 
Democratic  National  Convention. 

EXPANSION    IS    AIM 

Henry  Dlsuvero,  executive  director  of  the 
ECLC,  said  the  panel  plans  to  expand  its  ac- 
tivities." We  are  going  to  start  a  military  law 
project  with  a  full-time  lawyer  travelling 
from  base  to  base  organizing  local  civilian 
counsel  to  defend  GIs  Involved  in  political 
charges." 

ECLC  has  taken  a  militant  public  position 
about  the  Vietnam  war,  declaring  it  In  vio- 
lation of  the  United  Nations  charter,  and  the 
principles  established  at  Nuremberg. 

In  addition,  "the  black  revolution  is  sort 
of  hitting  the  Army.  A  lot  of  guys  entered 
the  service  without  a  clear  idea  of  what  it 
means  to  be  In  the  war  or  In  the  service  of 
'the  man.'  Now,  black  militancy  seems  to  be 
seeping  Into  the  service." 

The  military,  he  added,  "is  a  great  organiz- 
ing thing,  because  you  can  capitalize  on  dis- 
content you  find  In  any  authoritarian  set- 
ting. The  radical  left  has  been  talking  about 
a  coalition  between  poor  white  and  p>oor 
black.  Well,  the  military  Is  also  ideal  for  that, 
because  they  are  forced  to  live  so  close 
together. 

The  reaction  of  the  military  to  all  this  so 
far  has  been  Inconsistent.  It  appears  to  be 
confounded  by  the  series  of  aeeaults  on  what 
for  so  many  years  had  been  a  hallowed 
institution. 

The  mutiny  charges  and  original  sentences 
at  the  Presidio  are  examples  of  the  more  ex- 
treme and  most  publicized  reactions.  But 
servicemen  report  hundreds  of  incidents  of 
unpubliclzed  harassment  against  GIs  In- 
volved in  protest. 

At  Ft.  Dlx,  N.J.,  Spec.  Allen  Myers,  an  anti- 
war leader  and  publisher  of  one  of  the  two 
underground  papers  aimed  at  that  base,  was 
court-martialed  (and  acquitted)  last  year  for 
handing  out  literature  in  violation  of  a  post 
regulation. 

This  year.  Just  days  before  the  antiwar 
march,  Myers  was  picked  up  with  copies  of 
his  newspaper,  the  Ultimate  Weapon,  and 
again  charged  with  breaking  the  regulation. 
He  was  held  on  base  over  the  weekend,  and 
formal  action  has  not  yet  been  taken  against 
him,  although  he  is  soon  scheduled  for  dis- 
charge. 

The  ASU  has  been  a  thorn  In  the  side  of 
the  military  for  more  than  a  year,  but  until 
recently  the  Army  acted  as  if  It  didnt  exist. 
On  March  24  the  First  Army  Command  at 
Ft.  Meade  Issued  a  private  memorandum 
about  ASU  to  all  bases  in  the  Northeast  and 
Mid-Atlantic  states  saying  that  "commanders 
will  not  recognize  any  organization  that 
purports  to  be  a  collective  bargaining  unit 
representing  members  of  the  Army." 

The  best  way  to  discourage  such  activity, 
it  continues,  Is  to  "convince  the  soldier  that 


those  In  positions  of  authority  have  a  direct 
Interest  in  his  welfare  and  morale." 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr.  21, 
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Cambooia  Border  Ib  Home  Free:  Reds  Hit. 

Run,  and  Then  Hide 

(By  Don  Tate) 

Tat  Ninh,  South  Vietnam,  April  21. — 
Altho  the  Communists  continue  their  shell- 
Ings,  their  ground  oflfensive  has  gone  nowhere 
and  they  have  reverted  to  the  war  game  they 
play  best — border  hide  and  seek. 

They  hit  this  city  10  miles  from  Cambodia 
with  rockets,  killing  the  usual  quota  of  civil- 
ians. And  all  week  they  have  been  popping 
across  to  raid  little  American  outposts.  Each 
time  they  get  licked.  But  they  limp  back  to 
Cambodia  with  the  sure  knowledge  the 
Americans  won't  follow  and  finish  them  off. 

Many  here  say  that's  the  story  of  the  war 
In  microcosm.  "The  war  is  hand-tailored  to 
fit  the  enemy's  capacity  to  drag  it  out  as 
long  as  he's  got  a  man  left  alive  to  run  across 
a  border,"  says  an  intelligence  officer.  "It 
sounds  stupid,  doesn't  it?" 

MADE    TO    ORDER 

He  adds  that  If  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  filled  out 
an  order  blank  on  how  to  endure  against  the 
United  States,  "this  Is  how  he  would  have 
ordered  it." 

The  restrictions  under  which  U.S.  soldiers 
have  fought  in  Vietnam  have  enabled  a  mini- 
power  to  endure  against  the  mightiest  power 
in  the  world,  say  seasoned  military  men.  They 
say  it  often  with  rancor,  but  with  resigna- 
tion. They  don't  think  things  are  going  to 
change  much. 

"In  Washington,"  a  veteran  officer  notes, 
"the  great  virtue  Is  restraint — mustn't  expand 
the  war.  Out  here  it  seems  Inhuman  to  per- 
petuate something  that  could  have  been 
ended  with  quick,  merciful  strokes.  As  long 
as  we're  in  a  war,  it's  more  merciful  to  get  It 
over  with." 

This  officer  contends  the  communists  have 
not  won  a  big  battle  in  more  than  two  years, 
have  not  gained  an  Inch  of  territory,  and 
have  lost  480,000  men  to  34,000  Americans  (a 
more  than  13-to-l  ratio) — yet  the  unimag- 
inative American  strategy  of  attrition  Is  apt 
to  backfire  because  American  patience  may 
become  exhausted  more  quickly  than  He's 
army. 

ATTACK     AT    SOURCE 

"If  we  could  go  after  them  and  attack  them 
at  their  sources,"  he  says,  "or  have  attacked 
them  massively  at  the  beginning,  the  war 
would  be  a  memory  by  now.  Instead  we  go  on 
year  after  year  with  no  plan  except  to  kill 
them  in  dribs  and  drabs.  Then,  each  time 
they  get  licked  we  give  them  all  those  sanc- 
tuaries to  go  back  to,  and  all  the  time  in 
the  world  to  launch  another  offensive. 

"Obviously,  the  war  can  go  on  as  long  as 
they  keep  having  babies  up  there." 

North  Vietnamese  troops  still  flood  into 
South  Vietnam  through  Laos.  Along  the  De- 
militarized Zone  the  Reds  have  rebuilt  their 
roads,  fortifications,  supply  and  troop  stag- 
ing areas  since  the  bombing  halt  and  have 
deployed  another  100  heavy  artillery  pieces 
barely  10  miles  away. 

The  departing  commander  of  ITilrd  Marine 
Division,  Gen.  Raymond  Davis,  said  recently. 
"It  doesn't  make  sense  .  .  ." 

TRUCK    LIGHTS 

Along  the  Cambodian  border  soldiers  at 
American  outpwsts  can  sometimes  see  enemy 
truck  lights  approaching  the  border.  The 
trucks  are  loaded  with  enemy  troops  who 
will  cross  over  during  the  night  and  attack 
them.  The  Americans  can't  go  over  and  knock 
them  off.  They  have  to  wait  for  the  enemy 
to  make  up  ills  mind  to  attack. 

Official  Washington  says  it  has  thus 
avoided  expanding  the  war. 

Predictably,  however,  the  creator  of  the 
North    Vietnamese   Army,   Gen.    Vo   Nguyen 
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as  usual,  will  be  waiting. 

Makines  Drive  Cirr  North  Virrs,  Kiu.  35 
Saigon,  April  21. — North  Vietnamese  troops 
firing  machine  guns  and  antitank  rockets 
stormed  a  U.S.  1  Marine  outpost  overlookng 
the  demilitarized  zone  today  and  captured 
part  of  It,  kimdg  eight  leathernecks  and 
wounding  25. 

unit  of  the  »th  Marines 
9"  gunshlps  and  artillery 
barrages  that  dnive  the  North  Vietnamese 
from  the  battlefl<  id.  Thlrty-flve  communist 
bodies  were  found. 

It    took    the    L<  athernecks    two   hours    to 

break  the  attack  on  the  camp  they  had  set  up 

yards  below  the  slx-mlle- 


for  the  night  200  .  _... 

wide  DMZ  that  serves  as  a  border  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

It  was  the  secaid  time  in  four  days  that 
the  guerrillas  had  seized  part  of  a  U.S.  out- 
poet  below   the  HMZ   as   the   focus  of  war 
.  ^j^^  northern  front. 

combat  to  the  north  was 
leports  from  U.S.  military 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese were  pulling  away  from  cltlee  farther 
south  to  regroup ;  and  rest  for  another  of- 
fensive thrust. 


ARTISTIC  ANARCHY 

^Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recjord  and  to  include-ex- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK. !  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  organization  calling  itself 
the  "New  ThingJArt  and  Architectural 
Center"  is  dedicated  to  one  purpose  and 
that  is  to  obtain  ^xpayers'  money  under 
false  pretenses,  as  grants  in  the  arts,  and 
use  it  to  further  devolution.  These  grants 
have  been  used  \o  recruit  and  organize 
the  discontented  [Negroes  of  Washington 
to  enforce  the  impossible  demands  of  the 
Black  Student  Uilion. 

This  "New  Thiig  Art"  headed  by  Colin 
"Topper"  Carew  Was  given  a  lame-duck 
grant  of  $25,000 1  by  the  Roger  Stevens 
National  Council  Ion  the  Arts  on  January 
10  of  this  year.  I  Despite  Carew's  emo- 
tional pretense  of  advancing  minority 
art,  at  a  recent  student  rally  he  bragged 
that  as  head  of  ]the  art  group  he  had 
lb  to  enforce  with  de- 
of  the  Black  Student 


organized  the  m 
struction  deman 
Union. 

Carew  is  aire 
payers  funds  to 
ary  buildup.  In 
accompanied    by 


ay  seeking  more  tax- 
bntinue  his  revolution- 
Is  latest  appeal  he  was 
„  Charles  Cassell,  an 
architect  on  the  Federal  payroll,  who 
also  happens  to|  head  up  the  Black 
United  Front.  Thjis  is  the  outfit  which, 
last  July,  presented  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington with  an  iiifamous  resolution  ap- 
er  of  a  District  of  Co- 
er,  killed  in  the  line  of 
part,  "the  slaying  of 
tifiable  homicide." 
of  March  26,  1969— 
called  for  all  grants 
|»umanities  to  be  cur- 
tailed until  such  time  as  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  flnt  arts  community  has 
demonstrated  its  Ability  to  use  the  tax- 
payers' money  for; the  purpose  for  which 
the  grants  are  n^ade — to  promote  art, 
not  anarchy. 


proving  the  mure 
lumbia  police  ofiBc 
duty  and  stating 
a  honky  cop  is  jus 

In  my  remarl 
page  7806—1  hac 
to  the  arts  and 


Mr.  Speaker,  several  news  clippings 
follow : 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  10.  1969) 
Topper  Carew's  New  Thing 

Colin  (Topper)  Carew  is  waging  a  quiet 
battle  to  make  Washington  more  aware  of 
black  culture. 

He  says  "there  is  a  cultural  void  in  the 
city  because  Washington  is  65  per  cent  black 
and  most  of  the  cultural  organizations, 
which  are  white,  are  programmed  to  control 
culture  In  the  black  community." 

He  started  the  New  Thing  Art  and  Archi- 
tecture Center  In  June  1967  to  point  the 
way  toward  new  cultural  symbols  in  the 
black  community  ("someday  we  may  be- 
come a  focal  point  for  black  cultxire"). 

Before  the  New  Thing,  the  25-year-old 
Boston  native,  studied  architecture  for  5'2 
years  at  Howard  University,  worked  In  the 
civil  rights  movement  In  Maryland  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  was  an  associate  fellow  at  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies. 

In  addition  to  his  heavy  schedule  at  the 
New  Thing,  Carew  commutes  once  a  week 
to  Tale  where  he  lectures  on  urban  design. 
He  also  stays  busy  on  the  philanthropic  cir- 
cuit m  search  of  funds  for  the  New  Thing. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  10.  1969) 
New  Grants  for  the  Arts 
(By  HolUe  I.  West) 
Pour  Washington  groups  are  among  those 
receiving    $1.8    million    grants    from    Rogers 
Stevens'  National  Council  on  the  Arts  today. 
The  grants,  the  final  ones  for  fiscal  1969, 
Include  awards  to  43   organizations  and    19 
individuals  from  New  York  to  San  Diego. 

A  $25,000  grant  to  the  New  Thing  Art  and 
Architecture  Center,  a  school  of  black  arts 
in  the  Adanxs-Morgan  area,  will  be  used  for 
staff  salaries  for  a  new  black-oriented  high 
school. 

New  Thing  Director  Colin  Carew  said  100 
dropouts  will  be  trained  in  the  school,  which 
he  prefers  to  call  a  "learning  center." 

"It  will  not  be  like  a  traditional  high 
school,"  he  explained. 

The  dropouts  will  take  courses  in  the  arts — 
photography,  film-making,  music,  dance  and 
fashion — mathematics,  African  and  Afro- 
American  history  and  practical  life  experi- 
ences. Then  the  students  will  be  tested  for 
the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  diploma. 

Carew  said  that  many  of  the  100  students, 
between  16  and  21  years  old,  have  been  re- 
cruited for  the  year-round  classes. 

Among  the  teachers  and  artlsts-in-resi- 
dence  will  be  15  work-study  students,  in- 
cluding 10  from  Williams  College. 

Kenneth  Kitch,  associate  executive  direc- 
tor of  Arena  Stage,  said  Arena's  $20,000  grant 
will  be  used  to  set  up  an  Improvlsational 
touring  company — the  Living  Stage  1969. 

The  company  is  scheduled  to  go  into  pro- 
duction In  March. 

A  small,  interracial  company  of  five  actors 
and  a  music  director,  the  troupe  will  put  on 
audience  participation  productions  for  inner- 
city  youngsters  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 
Kitch  said  the  "main  thrust  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  to  bring  a  theater  of  relevance 
to  young  people." 

The  Washington  Theater  Club  will  use  its 
$20,000  grant,  said  Director  Davey  Marlin- 
Jones,  to  continue  producing  new  works  by 
unknown  playwrights. 

Plans  also  call  for  establishing  a  resident 
company.  Engagement  of  guest  directors 
would  free  Jones  from  his  normal  duties  to 
work  with  the  young  playwrights. 

"The  plan  is  to  bring  In  young  people  In 
theater  who  are  socially  geared  to  our  times. " 
he  said. 

Mark  Estrin,  Director  of  the  American 
Playground  Theater,  said  his  $5000  grant  will 
be  used  for  operating  expenses. 

The  one-year-old  group,  he  said,  would 
continue  Its  work  in  audience  participation 


theater    and    try    to   finish    remodeling    its 
building  at  1507  Corcoran  st.  nw. 


[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Apr.  30 

1969) 

Gaotjp   Announces   Culturai,   Package   for 

City  :  Black  Artists  Want  Project  Cash 
(By  Sarah  Booth  Conroy) 

A  black  committee  of  artists  is  putting 
together  a  package  of  black  cultural  projects 
for  the  city  and  says  It  will  demand  that  the 
D.C.  Commission  on  the  Arts  give  it  the 
money  it  needs. 

The  committee  met  yesterday  at  the  New 
Thing  Art  and  Architectural  Center. 

Heading  the  group  is  Topper  Carew,  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Thing,  and  himself  a  member 
of  the  D.C.  arts  commission;  Charles  Cassell, 
an  architect  and  chairman  of  the  DC.  School 
Action  Council;  and  Melvln  Deal,  director  of 
the  African  Heritage  Dancers  and  Drummers. 

manifesto 

The  group's  manifesto  says  "We,  who  are 
representative  of  the  cultural  movement  In 
the  Black  Community  of  Washington  chal- 
lenge the  legitimacy  of  the  D.C.  Commission 
on  the  Arts  as  it  relates  to  our  community. 

"The  DC.  Commission  on  the  Arts  is  made 
up  mostly  of  people  who  adhere  to  that 
standard  which  runs  counter  to  a  'black 
thing.'  Most  of  the  money  Is  being  granted  to 
establish  cultural  organizations  and  their 
appendages  and  not  to  community  based 
cultural  organizations  in  Washington." 

The  black  artists  group  also  thinks  that 
the  35  member  commission  should  have  a 
black  executive  director  and  a  black  chair- 
man and  a  71  per  cent  black  membership  "In 
a  city  71  per  cent  black." 

It  charges  that  most  black  cultural  or- 
ganizations are  unaware  of  the  commission 
or  the  way  it  functions. 

Eric  Jones,  director  of  the  New  Thing 
Learning  Center  will  be,  according  to  Mr. 
Carew  "co-ordinating  the  energy."  Mr.  Carew 
said  an  effort  will  be  made  "to  choose  proj- 
ects not  only  representative  of  the  various 
forms  of  art:  theater,  music,  dancing,  paint- 
ing, etc.."  but  also  "to  cover  the  city  geo- 
graphically." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Apr.  30. 

1969) 

District   or   Columbia    Arts   Panel    Called 

White-Oriented  on  Aid 

(By  William  Holland) 

Several  Negroes  active  in  the  arts  charged 
yesterday  that  the  D.C.  Arts  Commission 
is  white-oriented  In  Its  standards  for  de- 
ciding financial  aid. 

A  commission  official  replied  that  the  aid 
will  benefit  many  blacks.  But  he  said  he 
welcomed  suggestions  from  the  critics. 

The  commission,  set  up  last  year,  has  re- 
ceived $30,909  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  It  Is  scheduled  to  announce  its 
first  grants  tomorrow. 

At  a  meeting  yesterdav  at  The  New  Thing, 
an  art  center  at  2335  18th  St.  NW.,  director 
Colin  (Topper)  Carew,  a  commission  mem- 
ber, said  a  list  of  suggested  grants  prepared 
by  the  body's  executive  committee  contains 
no  "black-oriented"  recipients. 

Architect  Charles  Cassell  read  a  statement 
calling  the  commission  "Illegitimate  and  Ir- 
relevant to  a  city  71   percent  black." 

The  commission  chairman  Is  George  Stev- 
ens Jr.  The  director  is  Gerard  Boesgaard. 
Vice  chairman  is  Lloyd  McNeill,  a  black  art- 
ist. He  attended  the  meeting  with  Carew 
and   Cassell   but   did   not  comment. 

Carew  said  he  was  "seriovisly  considering" 
resigning  from  the  commission,  appointed 
by  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington.  But  In  the 
meantime,  he  and  the  others  formed  a  Black 
Cultiiral  Committee,  which  will  propose 
projects  for  funding  by  the  commission  with- 
in two  weeks. 
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projects  cited 

Boesgaard  later  Issued  a  statement  point- 
ing out  that  the  recommended  grants  in- 
clude aid  to  the  Corcoran  DupKDnt  Center 
for  a  program  of  Jazz  and  new  Afro-Ameri- 
can music  to  be  directed  by  Gaston  Neal. 
director  of  a  black  arts  center. 

Other  recommendations  would  provide 
funds  for  the  Capital  Ballet  Guild,  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  group;  to  George  Wash- 
ington University  for  an  arts-careers  work- 
shop run  by  Peggy  Cooper,  a  Negro,  and  to 
other  Institutions  whose  projects  would 
mainly  benefit  young  Negroes — Arena  State, 
the  Shakespeare  Summer  Festival,  Southeast 
Neighborhood  House  and  several  public- 
school  programs. 

But  Boesgaard  said  the  plan  of  the  new 
black  arts  committee  to  submit  Its  own  pro- 
posal Is  a  "constructive  idea"  and  "In  line 
with  the  goals  and  purposes  this  commis- 
sion has  set  for  Itself  from  the  beginning." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr    30,   1969) 
Blacker  by  Proportion 
(By  HolUe  I.  West) 
Topper  Carew,  director  of  the  New  Thing 
Art  and  Architecture  Center,  announced  yes- 
terday the  formation  of  a  group  of  all-black 
artists,  called   the   Black  Cultural   Commit- 
tee, who  would  propose  more  Negro-oriented 
programs    to    the   D.C.    Commission   on    the 
Arts. 

In  announcing  the  group,  Carew  charged 
that  the  Commission  had  Ignored  black  ar- 
tistic organizations  that  had  applied  for  rec- 
ommendations for  grants  for  fiscal  1970  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

He  also  questioned  whether  it  was  proper 
for  the  Commission  to  have  a  white  execu- 
tive director  and  white  chairman  in  a  city 
that  Is  71  per  cent  black. 

"I  think  the  Arts  Commission  goals  are 
valid,"  Carew  said.  "It's  Just  a  question  of 
implementation ." 

He  recommended  a  reorganization  of  the 
Commission,  with  It  being  made  71  per  cent 
black  and  having  a  black  executive  director 
and  chairman. 

Carew  also  suggested  that  a  review  be  made 
of  proposals  approved  by  the  Commission, 
with  the  thought  In  mind  of  funding  more 
organizations  operated  for  and  by  blacks. 

He  said  the  all-black  artist  group  would 
canvass  the  city  during  the  next  two  weeks 
to  find  black  artist  groups  interested  in  re- 
ceiving National  Endowment  grants. 

Artlst-muslclan  Uoyd  McNeill,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  was  a  spectator  at 
the  news  conference  when  Carew  issued  his 
statement.  He  had  no  comment  of  Carew's 
remarks. 

Gerard  Bosgard,  executive  director  of  the 
Commission,  said  several  black  artist  groups 
were  recommended  for  grants.  Including  the 
Capitol  Ballet  Guild,  Inc..  and  the  Instru- 
mental Music  Laboratory  Program  for  Ana- 
costla. 

Bosgard  said  several  groups  were  "deeply 
involved  with  the  black  community."  He 
pointed  to  the  Afro-American  Music  program 
of  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  and  the  Arena 
Stage's  work  with  Inner  city  youngsters. 

The  ad  hoc  black  artist  committee  includes 
John  Kinard,  director  of  the  Anacostia 
Neighborhood  Museum;  James  Speight,  di- 
rector of  Southeast  House,  and  Paul  Carter 
Harrison,  drama  Instructor  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 
UNDERSTANDS  ISRAEL'S  POSI- 
TION 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  John  M.  Murphy, 


of  New  York,  has  most  accurately  placed 
his  finger  upon  the  central  points  in  the 
Middle  East  situation.  Mincing  no  words, 
he  has  outlined  the  situation  and  our 
choices  quite  clearly.  I  commend  his  re- 
marks to  the  attention  of  this  body,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  understanding 
he  shows  for  Israel's  position. 

The  text  of  his  remarks  follows: 
Birthdays  should  be  gala  occasions;  times 
of  rejoicing  for  progress  and  development, 
not  times  of  terror  and  havoc,  sabotage  and 
skirmish,  and  death  and  destruction — the 
ruthless  and  useless  consequences  of  a  delib- 
erate, continual  war. 

But  those  are  the  unalterable  facts  that 
faced  that  small,  magnificent  State  of  Is- 
rael— haven  for  more  than  1,250,000  refugees 
and  immigrants — as  it  recently  celebrated 
Its  2lst  year  of  existence.  I  say  existence, 
rather  than  birthday,  because  In  those  21 
years  gallant  Israel  has  been  forced  Into 
three  wars  despite  its  continuous  efforts  to 
seek  and  to  offer  peace.  Israel  has  been  the 
constant  victim  of  a  stream  of  vicious  acts 
of  terrorism  from  the  hostile  Arab  lands  sur- 
rounding it  from  birth  until  present.  Ruth- 
less acts  of  murder  have  been  committed 
over  and  over  again  exacting  the  lives  of 
children  on  summer  tour,  shoppers  In  Jeru- 
salem markets,  passengers  at  Tel  Aviv  bus 
depots,  travelers  in  an  Athens  airport,  lynch- 
vlctlms  of  frenzied  mobs  In  Iraq. 

We  do  not  need  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant  to  tell  us  that  "a  virtual 
state  of  war  now  exists"  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  people  of  Israel — America's  only  reliable 
friend  in  that  vital  area  of  the  world — have 
known  it,  dreaded  it  and  fought  is  success- 
fully— so  far — from  birth. 

Since  the  end  of  the  abortive  six  day  war 
of  June,  1967,  the  defeated  Arab  states  have 
yet  to  recoup  the  necessary  military  strength 
to  try  and  wrest  back  the  lands  they  lost. 
Yet,  in  the  22  months  since  that  conflict, 
inflamed  Arabs  have  managed  through  stark 
terroristic  tactics  to  kill  nearly  800  Israelis — 
most  of  them  innocent  civilians. 

While  destruction  dominates,  diplomatic 
efforts  have  been  hopelessly  unstable. 

The  one-sided  decision  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  late  last  year  to  cen- 
sure Israel  and  to  ignore  Arab  terrorism  was 
disgustingly  prejudicial  and  harmful  to  the 
attainment  of  a  genuine  peace.  Resolutions 
which  condemn  those  who  want  peace  and 
which  shield  those  who  wage  war  are  a  trav- 
esty to  the  U.N.  charter. 

I  said  then,  as  I  Joined  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
a  forceful  statement  condemning  the  U.N. 
action,  that  the  resolution  forbode  a  contin- 
uation of  insane  atrocities  and  slaughter. 
The  United  Nations'  action,  as  has  now  been 
proven  merely  inflamed  the  Arabs  to  further 
barbarlous  acts. 

The  Arabs  repeatedly  have  sneered  at  the 
unenforced  U.N.  cease-fire  arrangements  of 
1967,  hoping  to  goad  the  divisive  Big  Four 
Into  agreeing  on  an  imposed  anti-Israel  solu- 
tion to  the  Mideast  crisis.  The  Big  Pour- 
Britain,  France,  Russia  and  the  United 
States — have  been  stalled  In  diplomatic  dia- 
logue, each  selfishly  reflecting  vested  Inter- 
ests in  the  Mideast  while  bombs  kill  the  in- 
nocent. Further,  the  Russian  and  French 
governments  have  been  viewed  as  encourag- 
ing the  Arabs  In  their  openly  declared  aim  of 
annihilating  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  U.S.  has  repeatedly  condemned  this 
state  of  war  In  the  Mideast  and  persists  in 
the  search  for  a  negotiated  and  contractual 
p>eace  as  a  major  goal  of  American  policy. 
Yet,  aside  from  staunch  congressional  decla- 
rations, we  have  only  weakly  deplored  one- 
sided U.N.  resolutions  which  Ignore  Arab 
violations  of  the  cease-fire  and  which  censure 
Israel's  reply  and  counter  action. 

We  hope  that  our  government  will  not 
participate  In  a  dangerous  collaboration 
with  Israel's  enemies  for  a  one-sided  pveace. 


For  in  effect  United  States  support  for  the 
Big  Four  talkathon  is  to  the  Arab's  advan- 
tage. It  provides  them  the  perfect  escape 
from  the  direct  negotiations  with  Israel.  And 
even  if  the  Big  Pour  could  perfonn  the 
miracle  of  agreeing  on  a  settlement,  it 
should  and  must  recognize  the  sovereign 
rights  of  Israel,  or  be  rightfully  Ignored  by 
Israel. 

More  importantly,  it  must  ensure  direct 
negotiations  and  to  secure  a  contractual 
peace  settlement,  freely  and  sincerely  signed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  states  with  their 
Iera?ll  counterparts. 

Imposed  settlements,  whether  by  the  en- 
tire.United  Nations  body,  the  Big  Four,  or 
other  outsider  powers,  would  be  futile  and 
foolhardy.  Halfway  measures  are  not  con- 
ducive to  a  permanent  peace.  Pace-to-face 
negotiations — in  the  spirit  and  service  of 
peace — are  the  only  effective  measures  to 
resolve  years  of  self-destructing  horror  and 
hate.  But  despite  three  futile  and  costly 
wars.  Israel's  Arab  neighbors  regrettably  re- 
fuse to  negotiate  a  final  peac«  settlement 
with  Israel. 

Earlier  this  week.  206  Members  of  Con- 
gress signed  a  declaration  for  peace  in  the 
Mideast  and  on  the  occasion  of  I.srael's  21st 
Birthday.  I  Joined  in  that  declaration 
though,  through  an  administrative  over- 
r.lght,  my  name  was  omitted  from  the  role. 
Now  as  the  207th  Member  to  again  enthu- 
siastically support  their  action.  I  would  like 
to  cite  pertinent  excerpts  from  that  declara- 
tion: 

"To  ensure  direct  negotiations  and  to 
secure  a  contractual  peace  settlement,  freely 
and  sincerely  signed  by  the  parties  them- 
Eelves.  the  United  States  should  oppose  all 
pressures  upon  Israel  to  withdraw  prema- 
turely and  unconditionally  from  any  of  the 
territories  which  Israel  now  administers. 

"Achieving  peace.  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
will  be  In  a  position  to  settle  the  problems 
which  confront  them.  Peace  will  outlaw  bel- 
ligerence, define  final  boundaries,  end  boy- 
cotts and  blockades,  curb  terrorism,  promote 
disarmament.  faclliUte  refugee  resettlement, 
ensure  freedom  of  navigation  through  inter- 
national waterways,  and  promote  economic 
co-operation  in  the  Interests  of  all  people. 

"The  U.N.  cease  fire  should  be  obeyed  and 
respected  by  all  nations.  The  Arab  states  have 
an  obligation  to  curb  terrorism  and  to  end 
their  att8u:ks  on  Israel  civilians  and  settle- 
ments." 

I  hope  and  pray  that  every  diplomatic, 
humanitarian  and  moral  means  will  be  util- 
ized to  prevail  upon  the  Arab  world  to  end 
Its  barbarlous  course  so  alien  to  the  highest 
concepts  of  humanity  and  Justice. 


PODELL    CALLS    FOR    FEDERALIZA- 
TION OF  WELFARE 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
scope  of  urban  life  is  increasingly  over- 
shadowed by  the  burgeoning  question  of 
our  welfare  system  and  how  to  cope  with 
It.  As  a  result  of  uneven  national  develop- 
ment, some  areas,  particularly  cities, 
have  offered  ulder  welfare  benefits.  By  so 
doing,  they  have  become  attractive  mi- 
gration points  for  many  who  seek  such 
services. 

Drawn  by  the  promise  of  jobs  and  a 
climate  of  formal  equality,  many  have 
sought  out  urban  areas  on  a  geographi- 
cal basis.  Pew  have  been  prepared  for 
the  urban  challenge,  lacking  understand- 
ing of  city  life  and  marketable  skills. 

As  time  went  on,  welfare  expanded  to 
prevent  these  people  from  complete  col- 
lapse physically  as  urban  demands  and 
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pressures  mounted  upon  them  In  an  in- 
creasingly computerized  and  skilled  mi- 
lieu. Yet  this  expansion  of  more  services 
at  greater  cost  has  placed  an  escalating 
strain  upon  t)udgets  and  wallets  of 
urban  taxpayers  and  tax  structures.  We 
have  reached  a  point  of  saturation, 
financially,  physically,  and  emotionally. 

Today,  the  tlixpayers  of  urban  areas 
t>ear  a  double  burden.  Further,  these  are 
major  industrial  and  wealth-producing 
areas  which  in  turn  are  making  harsher 
demands  upon  their  citizens  in  order  to 
provide  these  l^ic  services.  New  York 
State,  as  an  e:<ample,  provides  close  to 
$23  billion  annually  in  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Treasuly,  receiving  in  total  re- 
turn less  than  $2  billion  in  Federal 
money.  Add  skyrocketing  demands  of 
welfare,  and  the  people  of  New  York 
have  a  right  ta  ask  for  redress  of  such 
imbalance.  America's  welfare  system  is  a 
crazy  quilt  patchwork  which  is  falling 
apart.  Working  hardships  upon  taxpay- 
ers arFd-welf  are  recipients  alike,  it  stands 
Badly  *trr  need  <if  standardizing,  reform, 
and  fecreralizatlpn. 

New  York  Cliy  presents  the  situation 
in  classic  microcosm.  In  fiscal  year  1967- 
68 — the  most  recent  year  for  which  there 
are  complete  figures — New  York  City  be- 
gan the  year  with  688,812  persons  on  the 
welfare  roUs,  apd  ended  the  year  with 
1,093,964  persotis  on  the  rolls,  an  in- 
crease of  405, 15^.  At  the  year's  end,  13.6 
percent  of  the  fcity's  population  was  on 
welfare,  receiving  a  total  of  $1,069.5  mil- 
lion. Of  this,  tl^  city  paid  $310  million, 
the  State  paid  $337  9  million,  and  the 
Federal  Government  paid  $421.6  million. 

In  the  present  1968-69  fiscal  year,  the 
New  York  City  welfare  recipients  will 
have  received  a  total  of  $1,535.8  million 
In  welfare.  Of  this,  the  city  will  have 
paid  $436.7  million,  the  State  $487.5  mil- 
lion and  the  Federal  Gtovemment  $811.6 
million. 

The  city  projected  a  need  of  $1,733.9 
million  in  wel|are  payments  for  the 
coming  1969-7(}  fiscal  year.  But  the 
State's  recent  cuts  in  both  requirements 
and  funding  of  welfare  for  the  city  re- 
sulted in  a  cutback  from  this  projected 
need  of  $215  million.  The  revised  fiscal 
year  1969-70  budget  for  welfare  after 
the  State  cuts  result  in  a  lower  welfare 
payment  figure  than  the  total  given  in 
the  present  yeai  Next  year's  budget  for 
welfare  is  $16.9  biillion  below  this  year's 
actual  payment^,  and  $215  million  below 
the  projected  naed  for  next  year. 

People  In  Ne^  York  City  on  welfare 
receive  city,  State,  and  Federal  fimds  in 
a  complex  seriei  of  interlocking,  inter- 
dependent matching  grants.  Recent  ac- 
tion by  the  New]  York  State  Legislature 
has,  in  effect,  stited  it  will  cut  a  certain 
amount  from  Ita  present  contribution. 

In  such  a  complex  system,  the  State 
is  the  keystone  of  our  existing  welfare 
system  structiurq.  It  initiates  the  entire 
pattern,  setting  up  its  framework.  Then 
our  Federal  Government  compiles  with 
the  State's  plani  and  initiative.  Here  is 
where  the  entirej  concept  of  State  initia- 
tive in  this  area!  cnmibles  at  expense  of 
both  taxpayers  and  welfare  recipients. 
New  York  City  cannot  take  up  the  slack. 
Its  taxpayers  are  already  shamefully 
overbiu-dened.  Sfayor  Lindsay  has  al- 
ready jacked  upl  the  city's  indebtedness 


to  lanheard  of  levels.  An  already  intoler- 
able situation  verges  upon  the  chaotic. 

Quite  recently,  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  proceeded  to  give  legislative 
birth  to  amendments  and  cuts  in  our 
State  welfare  budget  which  will  resiilt 
in  drastic  curtailment  of  services. 

Estimates  of  exact  losses  because  of 
cuts  vary.  Still,  the  basic  situation 
emerges  clearly.  After  the  legislature's 
action,  new  relief  payments  to  New  York 
City  welfare  recipients  will  be  8.5  per- 
cent less  than  fiscal  year  1969  payments 
were.  Figures  given  by  Mitchell  Gins- 
berg, New  York's  hiunan  resources  ad- 
ministrator, show  that  with  loss  of 
matching  Federal  and  city  fimds,  cuts 
would  cost  the  city  of  New  York  $250 
million  in  aid. 

What  is  our  solution?  We  see  taxpay- 
ers and  welfare  recipients  caught  in  an 
impossible  bind.  There  is  no  solution  on 
a  State  or  city  level.  Our  increasingly 
desperate  search  for  one  where  none  can 
be  found  is  merely  causing  increased 
frustration  and  recrimination.  Only  the 
Federal  Government  holds  a  key. 

I  feel  there  must  be  total  federaliza- 
tion of  welfare  in  all  States  and  absorp- 
tion into  a  Federal  structure  of  the  exist- 
ing framework  of  State  welfare  agencies. 
Simultaneously,  there  must  be  stand- 
ardization of  welfare  codes  and  reqxiire- 
ments  on  a  national  basis.  This  would 
insure  an  end  to  disparities  now  existing 
between  different  States,  bringing  an  end 
to  rural  to  urban  migration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  welfare  benefits. 

Certainly,  this  is  the  only  inevitable 
answer.  We  cannot  tolerate  a  situation 
which  brings  chaos  to  the  welfare  sys- 
tem and  taxpayer  pocketbooks.  Both 
pose  intolerable  menace  to  all  of  us.  One 
result  of  this  has  been  slashing  of  essen- 
tial public  services,  such  as  the  unthink- 
able threat  to  our  libraries  and  museums. 

A  time  for  national  initiative  is  at 
hand,  obviating  such  actions  as  were  re- 
cently taken  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature.  Such  an  initiative  must  be- 
gin here.  I  am  today  introducing  a  meas- 
ure that  will — 

First,  provide  for  nationally  uniform 
minimum  standards  and  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  public  assistance; 

Second,  provide  for  a  supplemented 
family  allowance  program;  and 

Third,  provide  that  cost  of  public  as- 
sistance under  the  Social  Security  Act 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Aims  of  my  bill  are  to  curb  migration 
of  low-income  people  to  urban  centers 
where  welfare  benefits  are  greater  than 
in  urban  areas  as  well  as  to  create  new 
work  incentives  by  permitting  an  indi- 
vidual to  retain  more  outside  earnings. 
The  supplemental  aUowance  would  be 
reduced  only  50  cents  for  every  dollar 
earned  by  the  recipient.  My  measure 
would  also  free  State  and  local  govern- 
ments from  financial  burdens  of  welfare 
costs. 

I  feel  this  is  a  well-balanced  bill;  one 
that  would  institutionalize  recognized 
and  necessary  solutions  to  a  national 
problem  of  outlandish  proportions.  By 
easing  weight  while  shifting  burdens 
we  would  insiu'e  a  fairer,  more  equit- 
able meeting  of  this  problem.  We  shall 
have  to  act  eventually,  and  there  would 
be  no  better  time  than  now,  particularly 


in  light  of  the  unparalleled  growth  of 
this  dilemma. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PROGRAM  TO 
ELIMINATE  ORGANIZED  CRIME 

(Mr.  BIESTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  April  24  Washing- 
ton Post  regarding  President  Nixon's  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  organized  crime. 

Organized  crime  is  a  separate  society 
that  seeks  to  operate  outside  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  American  Government.  It  in- 
volves many  criminals,  working  within 
structures  as  complex  as  you  might  find 
in  any  large  corporation,  subject  to  laws 
more  rigidly  enforced  than  those  of 
legitimate  government. 

While  it  is  true  that  organized  crime 
is  in  the  business  of  supplying  Illegal 
goods  and  services  such  as  gambling,  loan 
sharking,  narcotics,  and  other  forms  of 
vice,  we  must  take  notice  of  the  fact 
that  organized  crime  is  extensively  in 
legimate  business. 

Organized  crime  affects  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans,  but  because  it 
desperately  preserves  its  invisibility,  most 
Americans  are  not  aware  how  they  are 
affected,  or  that  they  are  affected  at  all. 
For  example,  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
may  increase  1  cent  as  the  result  of  an 
organized  crime  conspiracy  but  the 
average  housewife  has  no  way  of  know- 
ing why  she  is  paying  more. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
organized  crime's  accimiulatlon  of 
money,  not  the  individual  transactions 
by  which  money  is  accumulated,  that 
really  presents  the  great  threat  to 
America.  You  see,  organized  crime  exists 
by  virtue  of  the  power  it  purchases  with 
its  money.  The  money  it  can  Invest  in 
narcotics  or  use  in  other  areas  give  it 
power  over  the  Uves  of  many,  many 
people.  The  money  it  can  put  into  the 
legimate  economic  system  gives  it  power 
to  manipulate  the  price  of  retail  mer- 
chandise, and  to  make  it  easy  or  dlflScult 
for  businessmen  to  continue  in  business. 
Organized  crime  participates  in  any 
illegal  activity  that  offers  it  mn.Timiim 
profit  at  minimum  risk.  To  be  blunt — it 
offers  goods  and  services  that  millions  of 
Americans  desire  even  though  declared 
illegal  by  their  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Law-enforcement  ofQclals  generally 
agree  that  gambling  is  the  greatest 
source  of  revenue  for  organized  crime. 
In  fact,  in  very  large  cities  where  orga- 
nized criminal  groups  exist,  very  few 
of  the  gambling  operators  are  independ- 
ent of  a  larger  organization.  Should  a 
small-time  gambler  become  successful 
in  operating  an  independent  gtimbllng 
operation,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  will 
receive  a  visit  from  an  organization  rep- 
resentative who  will  convince  the  in- 
dependent operator,  usually  through 
fear  or  promise  of  greater  profit,  to  share 
his  revenue  with  the  organization.  The 
President's  Crime  Commission  noted 
that  there  reaUy  is  not  any  accurate 
way  of  ascertaining  what  organized 
crime's  gross  revenue  is  from  gambling 
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In  the  United  States.  Estimates  of  the 
annual  Intake  from  gambling  have 
varied  from  a  low  of  $7  billion  up  to  as 
high  as  $50  billion.  However,  even  the 
most  conservative  estimate  would  pro- 
vide substantial  capital  in  the  hands  of 
these  organized  crime  leaders. 

Loan  sharking,  which  is  the  lending  of 
money  at  higher  rates  then  legally  pre- 
scribed, is  another  large  source  of  rev- 
enue for  organized  crime.  For  example, 
gamblers  borrow  to  pay  gsimbling  losses, 
narcotics  users  borrow  to  purchase 
heroin,  and  some  small  businessmen 
have  to  borrow  from  loan  sharks  when 
legitimate  credit  channels  are  closed  to 
them.  When  an  organized  crime  group 
lends  money,  interest  rates  will  vary 
anywhere  from  1  to  150  percent  per 
week,  depending  upon  the  relationship 
between  the  lender  and  the  borrower, 
the  use  for  which  the  money  is  intended, 
the  size  of  the  loan,  and  what  the  re- 
payment potential  is.  The  lender  is  more 
interested  in  perpetuating  interest  pay- 
ments more  than  he  is  in  collecting  the 
principal.  Force  of  the  most  brutal  kind, 
including  murder,  is  used  to  collect. 

The  sale  of  narcotics  is  another  area 
In  which  organized  crime  is  very  active. 
The  President's  Crime  Commission 
pointed  out  that  large  amounts  of  cash 
and  the  international  connections  neces- 
sary for  large,  long  term  heroin  supplies 
can  be  provided  only  by  organized  crime. 
The  Commission's  report  states: 

Conservative  estimates  of  the  number  of 
addicts  In  the  nation  and  the  average  dally 
expenditure  for  heroin  Indicate  that  a  gross 
heroin  trade  Is  $350  million  annuaUy,  of 
which  $21  million  are  probably  profits  to  the 
importer  and  distributor.  Most  of  this  profit 
goes  to  organized  crime  groups  In  those  few 
cities  in  which  almost  all  the  heroin  con- 
sumption occurs. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  occurs 
when  organized  crime  mflltrates  legiti- 
mate business.  This  enables  the  racket 
executive  to  acquire  respectability  in  his 
community  and  to  establish  a  source  of 
money  that  appears  legal  and  upon 
which  just  enough  taxes  can  be  paid  to 
avoid  income  tax  prosecution.  The  Crime 
Commission  found  that  organized  crime 
invests  the  profit  it  makes  from  illegal 
activities  in  many  forms  of  businesses. 
And  in  doing  so,  it  uses  accountants,  at- 
torneys, and  many  other  experts. 

Many  times,  because  of  the  reciprocal 
benefits  involved  in  organized  crime's 
dealings  with  the  business  world,  or  be- 
cause of  fear,  the  legitimate  sector  of 
society  helps  the  illegitimate  sector. 
After  investigating  one  industry,  the  Illi- 
nois Crime  Commission  reported: 

There  is  a  disturbing  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  some  legitimate  business  con- 
cerns regarding  the  Identity  of  the  persons 
with  whom  they  deal.  This  lackadaUlcal  at- 
titude is  conducive  to  the  subversion  of 
legitimate  businesses  by  the  organized  crimi- 
nal element. 

The  fact  that  organized  crime  has 
gained  a  foothold  in  our  society  can 
partly  be  explained  by  the  belated  rec- 
ognition on  the  part  of  the  people  and 
their  governments  of  the  need  for  spe- 
cialized efforts  in  law  enforcement  to 
counter  the  enterprises  and  tactics  of 
organized  crime.  The  public  usually  de- 


mands action  only  after  sensational  dis- 
closures reveal  intolerable  violence  and 
corruption  caused  by  organized  crime, 
and  without  consistent  public  demand, 
political  office  seekers  and  holders  have 
little  incentive  to  take  affirmative  action 
to  combat  it. 

I  think  we  need  a  national  policy  in 
the  area  of  organized  crime  and  the 
Nixon  administration  has  given  us  one. 
Organized  crime  is  a  sinister  disease 
gnawing  at  the  country.  The  people  in- 
volved in  it  have  become  rich  and  power- 
ful by  encouraging  the  needy  to  take  up 
gambling,  by  encouraging  the  troubled 
and  mentally  weak  to  wreck  themselves 
by  using  drugs,  by  exerting  money  from 
businessmen,  by  maiming  or  murdering 
those  who  oppose  them  and  by  bribing 
those  who  are  sworn  to  destroy  them. 
It  is  dedicated  to  destroying  our  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  the  decency  and 
integrity  that  are  so  very  important  in 
our  free  society.  As  these  racketeers  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  open  defiance  of  the 
law,  they  preach  a  message  that  many 
Americans  are  heeding,  and  that  is,  "the 
Government  is  for  sale;  lawlessness  is 
the  road  to  wealth,  honesty  is  a  pitfall 
and  morality  a  trap  for  suckers." 

I  personally  feel  that  the  extraordi- 
nary thing  about  organized  crime  is  that 
America  has  tolerated  it  for  so  long. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

A  War  Against  Organized  Crime? 
"The  extraordinary  thing  about  organized 
crime,"  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
said  two  years  ago,  "is  that  America  has 
tolerated  It  for  so  long."  Thanks  mainly  to 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Kefauver  and  later  of 
Attorney  General  Kennedy,  the  veil  that  hid 
the  development  and  the  extent  of  orga- 
nized crime  was  lifted.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  its  power  today.  It  makes  Its  money 
largely  on  gambling,  multiplies  that  Income 
through  the  narcotics  trade  and  loan-shark- 
ing, dabbles  with  great  success  at  illegal  stock 
market  operations,  buys  into  legitimate  busi- 
nesses, uses  whatever  physical  force  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  its  goals,  and  protects  its 
Interests  by  bribing  or  Intimidating  public 
officials.  Its  leaders  are  wealthy  and  powerful; 
its  victims  He  scattered  over  the  landscape, 
some  ruined  economically,  some  destroyed 
morally,  and  some  simply  dead. 

Thus,  the  need  for  an  all-out  drive,  by  both 
Federal  and  state  officials,  on  organized  crime 
is  clear  and  the  emphasis  President  Nixon 
Is  giving  to  this  program  is  welcome.  If  he 
and  Attorney  General  Mitchell  can  pull  to- 
gether the  investigatory  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  give  them  the  resources 
they  need  to  strangle  organized  crime,  and 
win  whole-hearted  cooperation  from  the 
states,  they  will  have  redeemed  part  of  his 
campaign  pledge  to  do  something  about 
crime. 

Whether  the  program  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
announced  will  achieve  this  remains  to  be 
seen  since  the  Federal  attack  on  organized 
crime  in  the  past  has  been  largely  noted  for 
bursts  of  enthusiasm  followed  by  waves  of 
apathy.  That  formal  program  began  15  years 
ago  but  picked  up  only  a  little  momentiun 
until  Robert  F.  Kennedy  became  Attorney 
General.  It  bogged  down  about  the  time  he 
left  the  Justice  Etepartment,  partly  because 
of  criticism  of  Its  tactics  and  partly  because 
some  key  agencies  drifted  back  into  their 
pre-1961  attitude  of  disinterest.  President 
Johnson  tried  to  stir  the  drive  up  again  in 
1966  and  his  Attorney  General.  Ramsey  Clark, 
created  the  strike  forces  on  which  Mr.  Nixon's 
program  Is  modeled.  But  Mr.  Johnson  dis- 
covered, as  Mr.  Nixon  has  said,  thai  It  ukes 


more  than  "loud  voices  and  good  intentlona" 
to  do  the  Job. 

It  takes  more  largely  because  the  public 
has  been  and  still  seems  to  be  apathetic.  A 
few  dollars  on  a  horse  here,  ten  cents  on  a 
number  there,  a  slot  machine  next  door  seem 
like  nothing.  But  Mr.  Nixon  was  not  exagger- 
ating when  he  said  the  profit  organized  crime 
makes  on  Illegal  gambling  runs  Into  the  bil- 
lions (not  millions)  of  doUars  a  year.  With 
that  kind  of  capital  and  with  no  moral 
scruples  about  the  use  of  violence,  organized 
crime  has  gobbled  up  a  large  section  of  the 
economy.  If  that  flow  of  money  can  be  cut 
off,  as  Mr.  Nixon  hopes  It  can  be,  the  back- 
bone of  organized  crime  can  be  broken.  With- 
out that  kind  of  money,  organized  crime 
would  find  it  far  more  difficult  to  run  the 
narcotics  trade  that  Is  the  root  cause  of 
many  of  the  burglaries  and  robberies  that 
plague  the  cities  and  to  corrupt  the  officials 
who  watch  over  its  interests  all  the  way  from 
local  police  stations  to  the  national  legis- 
lature. 

The  details  of  Mr.  Nixon's  legislative  pro- 
gram are  not  what  can  be  called  clear.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  a  Judgment  on  proposed 
statutes  that  seem  not  to  have  progressed 
beyond  the  idea  stage.  But  the  Ideas  appear 
to  be  good  and  the  request  for  an  additional 
$25  million  to  bolster  the  investigative  and 
prosecutive  effort  is  valid.  Congress  should 
have  no  hesitancy  In  providing  the  funds  and 
spurring  the  program  along. 


STILL   OPPOSES    RECOGNITION    OP 
RED  CHINA 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
there  have  been  isolated  demands  by 
some  of  our  citizenry  for  recognition  of 
Red  China.  Such  appeals  are  particular- 
ly unfortunate  today,  for  an  indication 
of  an  accommodation  of  this  nature  will 
only  encourage/Mao  Tse-tung  to  con- 
tinue Vietcong  support. 

There  are  innumerable  other  reasons 
why  our  position  on  Peking  must  remain 
unchanged,  but  realization  that  Ameri- 
cans advocating  recognition  are  com- 
mitting a  grave  disservice  to  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  in  Vietnam  should  in  itself 
be  sufficient  to  still  the  voices  of  modifi- 
cation toward  a  regime  that  is  steeped  in 
deception,  tyranny,  and  genocide. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  the  many 
published  facts  of  savagery  chargeable 
to  the  People's  Republic  since  it  came 
into  power  20  years  ago. 

The  persecution  of  missionaries  has 
been  repeated  many  times.  The  torture 
of  Buddhist  priests  and  the  sacking  of 
their  monasteries,  along  with  barbaric 
treatment  of  people  of  all  ages,  during  the 
invasion  of  Tibet  a  decade  ago,  is  common 
knowledge  throughout  the  world.  It  was 
less  than  three  years  ago  that  American 
newspapers  published  the  unforgettable 
photograph  of  a  Catholic  nun  dumped 
onto  a  baggage  cart  and  shoved  toward 
the  British  Crown  colony  of  Hong  Kong 
by  the  jeering,  hooting  Red  guard.  She 
died  less  than  24  hours  later. 

Although  the  U.S.  State  Department 
has  been  notoriously  slow  in  assuming  a 
posture  that  would  reflect  unfriendliness 
toward  any  coimtry  regardless  of  how 
despotic,  deplorable,  and  despicable  its 
leaders  may  choose  to  be,  the  disgraceful 
episode  in  Tibet  prompted  the  Depart- 
ment to  issue  a  statement  on  March  28, 
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the  treatment  of  that 
quote    the    concluding 


1959.  objecting  tc 
little    nation.    I 
paragraph : 

The  United  Staites  Is  profoundly  sym- 
pathetic with  the  people  of  Tibet  In  the  face 
of  the  barbarous  Intervention  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Imperialists  to  deprive  a 
proud  and  brave  fleople  of  their  cherished 
religious  and  political  autonomy  and  to  per- 
vert  their  Instltutlpns   to  Communist  ends. 

U  the  attitude  fend  actions  of  the  Red 
leaders  have  changed  since  that  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  iransformation  has  not 
been  In  the  dir^tion  of  morality  or 
mercy.  The  toll  Of  lives  lost  continues 
to  spiral  upward  and  Includes  many 
American  citizens.  More  than  400  pris- 
oners of  war  takeit  into  China  during  the 
Korean  conflict  have  never  been  ac- 
counted for  and  tljie  number  has  unques- 
tionably increased  since  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  in  Vietriam. 

Recognize  Red  China?  No,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  it  is  regrettable  that  the  idea  is 
again  being  advanced.  Rather  than  open 
arms  of. welcome  to  international  crimi- 
nals, it  is  time  to  demonstrate  that  this 
country  will  not  compromise  with  beasts 
and  butchers.  Only  when  we  strike  such 
a  pose  will  Red  Ch|na  and  her  allies  come 
to  understand  thit  America  stands  on 
the  side  of  God  arid  human  respect,  that 
we  will  not  lend  dignity — through  recog- 
nition— to  a  mortal  enemy  of  civilized 
mankind. 

•  CITIES  AND  RUkAL  COMMUNITIES 

'Mr.  SAYLOR  tasked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RecdIid.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  |Ir.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration s  guided  migration  plan 
announced  last  w^ek  will  fall  short  of 
solving  urban  problems  unless  it  includes 
incentives  to  makt  rural  areas  attrac- 
tive to  families  on  the  move. 

Helping  to  trainjand  adjust  those  who 
come  to  the  city  will  not  substitute  for 
discouraging  the  influx  into  metropoli- 
tan areas.  Instea(J  of  inviting  greater 
numbers  into  already  crowded  neigh- 
borhoods, the  federal  Crovemment 
should  concentrate  on  taking  advantage 
of  the  unlimited  sbace  available  in  the 
countryside.  It  is  obvious  that  too  many 
families  who  migrate  into  large  cities 
find  economic  and  $ocial  adjustment  ex- 
tremely difficult,     j 

Rather  than  papk  these  people  into 
the  uncomfortable  containment  of  teem- 
ing tenements  and  overcrowded  schools, 
the  Government  oiight  to  do  everything 
possible  to  bring  t^em  into  the  refresh- 
ing atmosphere  of  the  small  community 
and  provide  induce|nent  for  adjacent  in- 
dustrial development. 

On  August  23,  1966,  Mayor  Jerome 
CavEuiagh,  of  Detre^it,  who  also  spoke  as 
president  of  both  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  the !  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  that 
a  minimum  of  $230  billion  in  Federal 
funds  would  be  neejded  in  the  next  dec- 
ade to  spark  "the  Rebirth  of  the  Amer- 
ican city."  He  was  talking  about  enough 
money  to  build  25  i^iilllon  $10,000  homes 
in  rural  communities. 

Last  year  big-cityi  mayors  advanced  on 
Washington  in  a  gr()up  with  a  request  for 
$2  billion  for  publi*  works  programs  to 


train  and  hire  half  a  million  youths  and 
hard-core  unemployed.  I  submit  that  it  is 
time  to  think  about  putting  such  funds 
into  communities  with  a  future  instead 
of  directing  them  into  the  bottomless 
slums  of  cities. 

Because  there  is  more  space  and  op- 
portimlty  to  have  playgrounds  and  ap- 
preciate nature,  families  In  rural  areas 
are  less  likely  to  become  involved  In  the 
criminal  activities  that  plague  large  cit- 
ies. What  is  most  Important,  however.  Is 
that  most  people  who  have  been  reared  in 
small  towns  would  be  happier  in  this  en- 
vironment. The  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  May  5, 
1968.  under  the  byline  of  George  Gal- 
lup: 

A  company  survey  shows  that  many  per- 
sons now  living  In  the  largest  cities  would 
like  to  move  to  the  smaller  cities  and  rural 
areas  of  the  nation.  This  Is  true  of  many 
Negroes  as  well  as  whites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the  guided  migra- 
tion program  is  guided  in  the  right  di- 
rection, the  Government  could  be  headed 
up  a  blind  alley — in  a   large  city. 


SCOGGINS  CREEK  DAM  AND 
RESERVOIR  PROJECT 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  problem  of  water  pollution  in  the 
United  States  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  grave  each  year.  It  is  Important 
that  the  Federal  Government  take  what- 
ever steps  necessary  and  within  its  juris- 
diction to  prevent  and  alleviate  stream 
and  water  pollution.  In  regard  to  the 
congressionally  authorized  development 
in  the  Tualatin  Valley  in  western  Ore- 
gon, the  Oregon  State  Legislature  has 
memorialized  the  Congress  urging  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  in  the 
Scoggins  Creek  dam  and  reservoir  proj- 
ect a  provision  for  water  quality  control. 
I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  memorial  of  the  Oregon 
State  Legislature: 

House   Joint   Memorial  2 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 
We.  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fifth  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows : 

Whereas  control  of  stream  pollution  has 
become  a  matter  of  vital  Interest  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  In  all  50  states;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  most  of  the 
various  branches  of  government  concerned 
with  river  and  stream  control  and  Improve- 
ment have  Indicated  almost  unanimously 
their  vital  interest  In  the  maintenance  of 
clean  water  In  our  rivers  and  streams;  and 
Whereas  the  matter  of  releasing  water  from 
storage  and  flood  control  reservoirs  during 
low  stream  flow  periods  Is  a  proven  method 
of  maintaining  the  necessary  biological 
oxygen  content  of  rivers  and  streams,  satis- 
factorily diluting  polluting  nutrients  from 
treated  effluent  and  eroded  agricultural  fer- 
tilizers, and  otherwise  providing  a  livable 
habitat  for  flsh  and  wildlife,  reducing  health 
hazards  for  residents  and  visitors,  and  en- 
hancing the  esthetic  values  of  our  nation- 
and 

Whereas  water  quality  control  provisions 
for  the  operation  upon  completion  of  the 


Scoggins  Creek  dam  and  reservoir,  a  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  project  In  the  Tualatin  River 
basin  of  Oregon,  were  not  Included  In  the 
project  authorization;  and 

Whereas  the  Tualatin  River  traverses  an 
important  agricultural  area  as  well  as  flow- 
ing through  one  of  Oregon's  most  heavily 
populated  suburban  residential  regions  and 
several  Important  cities  and  towns,  and  emp- 
ties Into  the  Willamette  River  Just  prior 
to  that  stream's  passage  through  the  center 
of  the  heavily  populated  Portland,  Oregon, 
metropolitan  area;  and 

Whereas  water  quality  control,  if  provided 
In  the  Scoggins  Creek  dam  and  reservoir 
project  authorization,  will  not  require  change 
in  the  proposed  physical  structure  of  the 
project,  nor  will  It  require  additional  appro- 
priations beyond  those  envisioned  in  the  au- 
thorization for  construction:  and 

Whereas  this  will  set  a  precedent  for  future 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  of  this  type 
to  conform  with  similar  dam  and  reservoir 
projects  operated  by  other  federal  agencies; 
and 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  such  a  program 
win  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  states,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  Including  residents  of 
affected  areas,  visitors,  and  the  impetus  It 
win  give  to  local  governmental  and  private 
pollution  control  efforts;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  vital  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  administrative  bodies  continue  to 
show  leadership  in  water  quality  control;  and 
Whereas  such  water  quality  control,  to  be 
workable,  must  be  a  nonreimbursable  portion 
of  the  project  because  of  its  value  to  visitors 
from  every  state  and  the  demonstrated  im- 
possibility of  allocating  such  minor  operating 
costs  fairly  to  any  state,  or  portion  thereof, 
city,  district,  or  particular  property  owners 
when  most  of  an  entire  river  basin  and  scenic 
area  is  involved;  now.  therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  reassert  Its  continuing  lead- 
ership In  Improvement  of  our  rivers  and 
streams  by  amending  the  Scoggins  Creek  dam 
authorization  to  Include  wat^  quality  con- 
trol as  one  of  the  nonreimbursable  operating 
provisions  of  the  project.  It  being  understood 
that  this  is  establishment  of  a  policy  for  rec- 
lamation projects  in  line  with  prior  policy 
expressed  by  the  Congress  and  found  to  be 
to  the  best  public  interest  by  other  federal 
administrative  bodies. 

(2)  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  cause  copies  of  this  memo- 
rial to  be  sent  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Oregon  Congressional  Delegation. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE 
ACT    OP    1969 

I  Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEH^KINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  a  bill  which  bears 
the  short  title.  "General  Education  As- 
sistance Act  of  1969."  The  bill  would 
carry  out  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  with  respect 
to  broad  suppport  of  education  in  our 
Nation's  school  systems.  It  would  author- 
ize grants  on  the  basis  of  $100  per  school- 
age  child,  ages  5  through  17,  starting  in 
fiscal  1971.  Allocations  would  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  school-age  popu- 
lation in  a  given  State  vis-a-vis  the 
school-age  population  of  all  the  States. 
This  allocation  would  total  $5.2  billion 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  authorize  equalizing  grants 
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totaling  $2.5  billion  to  assist  those  States 
having  the  lowest  per  capita  income.  The 
total  cost  would  be  about  $7.7  billion  per 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  essential  feature  of 
this  bill  is  that  It  offers  our  Nation's 
hard-pressed  schools  Federal  money 
which  is  desperately  needed  to  meet  their 
most  urgent  needs.  At  least  50  percent 
of  the  basic  grants  would  be  earmarked 
for  increasing  teachers'  salaries.  The  re- 
mainder would  be  used,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  State  education  agency,  for 
providing  such  essential  services  as  pre- 
school and  summer  programs,  shared- 
time  programs,  and  for  hiring  additional 
staff. 

This  legislation,  more  than  half  again 
as  large  as  any  education  bill  yet  passed 
by  the  Congress,  would  supplement  ex- 
isting Federal  categorical  or  earmarked 
programs,  including  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  The 
Federal  Government  now  provides  some- 
what less  than  8  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's school  revenues,  whereas  many 
leaders  in  education  believe  the  Federal 
share  must  rise  to  at  least  25  percent 
within  a  few  years.  Nevertheless,  this 
bill  would  require  continued  maintenance 
of  State  and  local  fiscal  effort.  The  State, 
would  also  set  forth  such  fiscal  control* 
and  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of.  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  agency. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
this  bill  would  broaden  the  scope  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  within  the  States 
while  protecting  the  essential  educa- 
tional authority  of  the  States.  I  believe 
that  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  re- 
structure spending  priorities  in  such  a 
way  as  to  relieve  the  strain  on  State  and 
local  taxation  resulting  from  ever-in- 
creasing demands  on  our  school  systems. 

The  nationwide  education  crises  to 
which  this  bill  is  directed  is  more  serious 


than  many  of  us  realize.  Recent  studies 
indicate  that  our  nationtd  economy  and 
the  very  quality  of  American  life  is  im- 
paired by  lack  of  well-educated  and 
skilled  workers.  This  problem  stems  in 
large  measure  from  the  Inability  of  our 
schools  to  attract  and  hold  good  teach- 
ers. Able  college  students  are  lured  away 
from  teaching  by  shamefully  low  sal- 
aries. Starting  pay  for  an  elementary 
teacher  in  some  areas  is  as  low  as  $2,400 
per  annum. 

In  my  State  of  Kentucky  alone,  where 
taxpayers  are  exerting  strenuous  efforts 
to  maintain  good  schools,  we  face  these 
startling  statistics: 

Per  capita  personal  income  in  1967 
was  $2,426;  the  national  average  was 
$3,159. 

Percent  of  households  with  incomes 
under  $3,000  at  the  same  time  was  29.8 
percent,  versus  20.2  percent  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Total  public  school  revenue  receipts 
per  pupil  in  ADA,  1968-69  were  $699,  as 
compared  with  the  national  average  of 
$895.  The  figure  for  New  York  is  $1,500. 

Per  capita  State  expenditures  for  all 
education  in  1967  amounted  to  $110.28: 
the  national  average  was  $107.72.  New 
Mexico  spent  $221.02. 

These  figures  are  not  an  indictment  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky  nor  of  their  State 
and  local  governments.  They  simply  re- 
flect that  Kentucky,  along  with  many 
other  States,  simply  lacks  an  adequate 
tax  base  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  an 
ever-increasing  school  population.  The 
whole  Nation  faces  severe  shortages  of 
qualified  teachers,  resulting  in  over- 
crowded classes  and  a  shockingly  low 
standard  of  instruction. 

The  quality  of  teaching  suffers  when 
salaries  are  too  low.  Young  children  from 
impoverished  homes  fail  in  school  be- 
cause they  cannot  bring  to  the  classroom 
the  skiUs  and  knowledge  of  children  from 
more  affluent  families.  Schools  cannot 
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educate  in  a  sophisticated  technological 
age  without  up-to-date  materials  and 
equipment.  Workers  for  a  technological 
society  cannot  find  jobs  without  proper 
vocational  training. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  of  our 
bright  and  talented  youngsters  drop  out 
of  school  before  high  school  graduation 
because  of  programs  that  are  outmoded 
and  dull.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  less 
able  youngsters  drop  out  of  school  en- 
virorunents  that  prove  hostile  to  them. 

Therefore,  the  Nation  must  gear  up  to 
the  enormous  task  of  putting  its  educa- 
tional house  in  order.  States  and  local 
communities  cannot  do  the  job  without 
substantial  infusion  of  Federal  funds. 

The  States  themselves  know  what  must 
be  done.  They  should  be  free  to  decide 
what  must  be  done.  And,  given  the  aid 
that  this  legislation  would  provide.  I  am 
confident  that  great  advances  could  be 
made  rapidly. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  a  nation  at  war. 
with  billions  of  dollars  spent  annually 
in  Vietnam.  I  introduce  this  bill  in  the 
hope  that  Congress  can  enact  it  promptly 
but  I  realize  that  may  not  be  within  the 
realm  of  practicality  for  me  to  expect 
that  we  will  begin  immediately  to  supply 
the  school  aid  the  children  of  this  Na- 
tion urgently  require.  But  we  must  begin 
the  task  of  rebuilding  our  school  system 
We  cannot  in  good  conscience  deny  the 
Nation's  children  the  opportunity  for  a 
useful,  productive,  and  enlightened 
course  of  life.  This  bill  comes  to  us  from 
the  teachers  of  America.  We  must  study 
it.  and  think  through  the  possibilities  it 
offers.  And  then,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  we  should  move  toward  the  kind 
of  broad,  general,  support  provided  for 
in  this  bill. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  have  placed  a  table 
showing  State-by-state  distribution  of 
funds  under  the  bill : 


Number  ol 

poor  5-17. 

1968-69 

(1) 


Percent  of 

poor  In 

each  State 

(2) 


Equalization 
(3) 


Basic  amount 
(4) 


Total  amount 
(5) 


Total  amount 
per  child 

(6) 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

MKhigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana , 

Nebraska.. 

Nevada 

Ne«  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 


351.430 

9,270 

66,536 

217.890 

549.753 

67.222 

58.311 

13.706 

32.782 

257, 846 

382.068 

20, 302 

26. 176 

333, 125 

143. 502 

133, 861 

82, 590 

285.909 

313,896 

39,236 

117,588 

128, 132 

265, 053 

155,441 

338,596 

211.779 

26,886 

67,258 

6.620 

14, 531 

157,058 

64,178 

653.622 

492.087 

43,037 


3.9 

.1 

.7 

2.4 

6.1 

.7 

.6 

.2 

.4 

Z8 

4.2 

.2 

.3 

3.7 

1.6 

1.5 

.9 

3.2 

3.5 

.4 

1.3 

1.4 

2.9 

1.7 

2.7 

2.3 

.3 

.7 

.1 

.2 

1.7 

7 

7.2 

5.4 

.5 


96,825,000 

2.550,000 

18, 325, 000 

60. 025, 000 

151,475,000 

18,500,000 

16.050.000 

3.775,000 

9, 025. 000 

71,050,000 

105,275,000 

5,  575,  000 

7,200,000 

91,800,000 

39,  525, 000 

36,  875.  000 

22.750.000 

78. 775, 000 

86,  500, 000 

10. 800. 000 

32,  40»;  000 

35.300,000 

73,  025, 000 

42.825,000 

93.300,000 

58. 350. 000 

7,400,000 

18. 525. 000 

1.800.000 

4.000.000 

43. 275, 000 

17.675.000 

180. 100. 000 

135. 600, 000 

11,850.000 


96, 200. 000 

9.000.000 

48. 200. 000 

51.000.000 

493.000.000 

55. 400. 000 

74.800.000 

14.900.000 

18.700.000 

155.000,000 

124, 200. 000 

21.100,000 

20.  200. 000 

280.  000. 000 

136.700,090 

73. 900. 000 

60, 400. 000 

85, 600. 000 

108.  500.  000 

26, 100.  000 

102, 000.  000 

137.600,000 

245. 400  000 

103.000.000 

67.400.000 

120.000.000 

20.300.000 

37.700.000 

12,000,000 

18.000.000 

177, 400,  OOO 

31.400.000 

436.800.000 

134.600.000 

18,500,000 


193.025.000 

11.550.000 

66.525.000 

111.025.000 

644. 475. 000 

73,900.000 

90.850.000 

18.675.000 

27.725.000 

226.  050,  000 

229,475,000 

26.675,000 

27,400,000 

371,800,000 

176,225.000 

110,775.000 

83,150,000 

164,375.000 

195,000.000 

36, 900. 000 

134.400,000 

172,900,000 

318.  425,  000 

145.825  000 

160.700.000 

178.350.000 

27.700.000 

56.225.000 

13.800.000 

22.000.000 

220. 675. 000 

49.075.000 

616.900.000 

270.200.000 

30.350.000 


200.60 
128.  3s 
138.03 
217,72 
130  73 
133.  39 
121.46 
125.  34 
148.26 
145.84 
184.76 
126.42 
135.64 
132  79 
128.91 
149.90 
137.67 
192.  03 
179.72 
141.38 
131.76 
125.65 
129  76 
141.68 
238. 43 
148.62 
136.45 
149. 14 
115.00 
122.22 
124.39 
156.29 
141.23 
200.74 
164.05 
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Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orofon 

Ponnsylvania. . 
Rhoda  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tannttsaa 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wijconjin 

Wyoming , 

United  Stat M.. 
Added  toUl 
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Numixrof 

poor  5-17. 

19»MSJ 

(1) 


tof 
poor  in  each 
State 

(2) 


Equalization 
(3) 


Basic  amount 


Total  ame«*t 
(5) 


Total  amount 
per  child 

(6) 


295,569 
148.811 

51.336 
384.566 

27.540 
298.168 

52. 139 
337.556 
653. 171 

24,457 

17,770 
276. 216 

80.828 
155.659 
130,937 

9.907 
9,071,907 


3.3 
1.6 

.6 
4.2 

.3 
3.3 

.6 
3.7 
7.2 

.3 

.2 
3.1 

.9 
1.7 
1.4 
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SCANDAI^  AT  SBA— HI 

(Mr.  GONZALEt  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
potnt  InTlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALE3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  advised  Ithe  House  of  the  scan- 
dalous conduct  oi  Albert  Puentes,  the 
special  assistant  t^  the  Adn:ilnlstrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  I 
have  called  upon  the  Administrator  to 
suspend  this  man  forthwith,  and  to  fully 
investigate  the  charges  that  have  been 
raised.  Yet  there  is  a  strange  silence 
from  the  Administrator.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  not  only  evidence  that  this  man 
abused  the  trusti  and  responsibilities 
placed  in  him.  but  l|hat  he  intended  to  use 
his  office  and  powers  for  personal  gain 
before  he  ever  entered  into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thje  San  Antonio  Light 
reported  on  Mondajy,  April  28  that  Albert 
Fuentes  registered!  two  corporate  names 
with  the  Bexar  Coi^ty  clerk  on  February 
28,  1969 — just  3  diys  before  he  took  up 
his  duties  as  special  assistant  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  SBA.  Those  organizations 
were  called  Governmental  Affairs  and 
Management  Consfiltants  and  Area  Re- 
search and  Planning  Services:  both  were 
located  at  303  International  Building, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
the  same  room  whare  Albert  Fuentes  and 
his  cohorts  attempted  on  March  30.  1969, 
to  shake  down  a  loan  applicant  for  49 
percent  of  his  busmess.  One  of  the  par- 
ticipants admits  tiiat  there  was  such  a 
meeting  and  thai  the  applicant  was 
asked  to  turn  ov^r  49  percent  of  his 
company:  he  callad  it  a  "finder's  fee." 
That  meeting  took  place  only  10  days 
after  Puentes  had  received  an  extraordi- 
narily unusual  repqrt  about  the  prospects 
of  the  company.      | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cinnot  believe  that  the 
Administrator  woi^d  want  to  keep  this 
man  in  an  active  status  in  the  face  of 
all  the  evidence,  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, of  his  misconduct.  I  again  call 
upon  the  Adminislirator  to  suspend  this 
man  immediately:  he  clearly  is  a  ques- 
tionable character  io  have  in  such  a  dell- 
now  occupies, 
offer  for  the  Record 
the  newspaper  stcry — imcontradicted — 
mentioned  earlier : 

.'Assumed   Names:    Two   F*uente8   Firms 
(By  J  m  Price) 

A  San  Antonio  ll«pubUcan,  acciised  of 
using  his  position  f  >r  financial  gain,  regls- 


cate  position  as  he 
Mr.  Speaker,  I 


t«re<l  names  of  two  consulting  firms  with  the 
exar  County  cleric  three  days  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  a  post  In  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, The  Light  learned  Monday. 

Albert  Puentes  Jr.  was  charged  Friday  by 
tr.S.  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  with  using  his 
poelUon  in  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  head  a  "shakedown  racket." 

SBA  Administrator  Hillary  Sandoval.  El 
Paso,  appointed  Fuentes  his  special  assistant 
March  3. 

Puentes  registered  "Oovernmental  Affairs 
and  Management  Ck>nsultant5"  and  "Area 
Research  Planning  and  Counseling  Services" 
as  assumed  names  with  the  county  clerk  on 
Feb.  28.  He  listed  the  address  of  both  firms  as 
303  International  Building. 

The  former  Democrat  was  accused  In  an 
affidavit  by  a  San  Antonio  businessman  of  at- 
tempting to  gain  control  of  49  per  cent  of 
his  business  In  return  for  help  In  obtaining 
an  SBA  loan. 

The  affidavit  claimed  the  meeting  oc- 
curred April  18  In  the  International  Btilldlng. 

Gonzalez  claimed  FMjentes  and  at  least 
three  others  said  they  could  get  a  loan  for  as 
much  as  $100,000  if  Manuel  Salalz.  235  Avant. 
organized  his  business  into  a  corporation 
that  gave  them  49  per  cent. 

Fuentes  denied  the  charge  and  Eddie 
Montez.  former  Edgewood  School  Board 
president  and  former  Gonzalee  liaison  de- 
fended Puentes.  Montez  said  he.  not  P^ientes. 
encoiu-aged  Salalz  to  incorporate  his  orna- 
mental hardware  manufacturing  firm,  pres- 
ently In  a  garage  at  Yorkshire  and  East 
Whlttler  streets. 

Salalz  said  he  had  been  attempting  to  ob- 
tain a  $10,000  loan  for  his  E&S  Sales  Co.  since 
1967  and  finally  got  approval  In  February. 

His  affidavit  claims  that  a  si>eclal  report  by 
SBA  Assistant  Administrator  W.  J.  Garvin 
claimed  $200,000.  including  working  capital, 
was  needed  to  develop  the  firm  to  ita  fullest 
capabilities. 

Gonzales  said  compilation  of  such  a  report 
was  highly  unusual. 

The  Democratic  congressman  called  for  a 
House  Investigation  and  the  suspension  of 
Fuentes.  pending  the  completion  of  an  in- 
vestigation. 

Sandoval,  appointed  by  Nixon  Feb.  21,  has 
not  suspended  F^ientes  but  said  he  will  in- 
vestigate Gonzalez'  charges.  Presently  the 
House  Banking  ajid  Currency  Committee  is 
Investigating  SBA  loans  allegedly  made  to 
Mafia  members  in  the  New  York  area. 


FORD   FOUNDATION   PLUS   SAN 
ANTONIO   EQUALS   MURDER 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
Ford  Foimdation  grantee  in  San  An- 


tonio is  the  so-called  Unlversidad  de  los 
Barrios.  This  place  has  become  a  hang- 
out for  tough  characters  who  are  sup- 
posedly undergoing  rehabilitation.  How- 
ever, the  place  is  supervised  only  loosely, 
when  it  is  supervised  at  all.  One  result  is 
that  the  place  has  become  a  headquarters 
for  late  and  boisterous  parties.  Last  Jan- 
uary 10  a  young  man  was  stabbed  there, 
and  a  second  young  man  was  murdered 
there  that  same  night.  Since  then  not 
much  seems  to  have  changed;  the  neigh- 
bors are  still  terrified,  the  "Unlversidad" 
is  nm  by  the  same  people,  and  probably 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  a  shame  that  a 
great  Foundation's  money  has  gone  into 
this  project,  when  it  could  have  been  used 
to  alleviate  vast  and  pressing  problems 
for  the  people  of  San  Antonio. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  just  completed  the  prep- 
aration and  filing  of  the  financial  dis- 
closure forms  required  by  rule  XLIV  of 
the  House.  As  one  who  has  consistently 
pressed  for  clear  rules  of  ethical  con- 
duct and  financial  disclosure  which  will 
eliminate  doubt  by  both  Members  and 
the  public,  and  which  will  provide  full 
information  on  a  Member's  financial  In- 
volvements, I  was  somewhat  disappointed 
by  the  paucity  of  information  required  by 
the  present  rule. 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have  been 
making  a  voluntary  disclosure  of  my 
financial  situation  which  went  far  be- 
yond the  information  required  by  the 
forms  I  filed  yesterday.  Until  the  reqiUre- 
ments  of  the  rule  are  upgraded,  I  will, 
therefore,  continue  to  voluntarily  pro- 
vide the  information  I  have  offered  In 
the  past. 

My  personal  Income  for  1968  included 
my  congressional  salary  of  $30,000,  mis- 
cellaneous income  from  speaking  engage- 
ments of  less  than  $1,000,  and  a  long- 
term  capital  gain  of  $365  on  the  sale  of 
about  $5,000  in  stock. 

I  own  1,000  shares  of  stock  in  Mon- 
arch Savings  &  Loan  Association  and 
150  shares  of  stock  in  Pan  American 
National  Bank,  both  of  which  businesses 
are  in  my  congressional  district.  I  own 
no  other  stock  of  any  significance. 

I  own  a  home  In  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia  In  which  I  have  an  equity  of  about 
$15,000.  I  own  an  imlmproved  parcel  of 
resd  estate  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  purchased  during  the  year 
for  future  development.  My  equity  in 
this  is  about  $3,000.  I  have  no  other  real 
estate  holdings. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JOB  CORPS' 
FACIUTIES 

(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  and  I  think  with  some  jus- 
tification, that  there  Is  a  sizable  Invest- 
ment in  Job  Corps  facilities  and  prop- 
erty that  would  be  affected  by  the  re- 
structuring of  the  Job  Corps.  This  is  a 
legitimate  concern.  However.  It  is  not 
accurate  to  say,  as  some  have  said,  that 
we  are  about  to  "chuck  an  Investment 
of  over  $70  million  out  the  window." 

Two  points  need  to  be  made  in  this 
regard.  First,  the  fact  that  an  institu- 
tion already  exists  does  not,  by  Itself, 
constitute  a  suflQcIent  reason  for  Its  con- 
tinuation and  further  capitalization,  any 
more  than  It  makes  sense  for  a  poker 
player  to  continue  to  put  money  "in  the 
pot"  simply  because  he  already  has  an 
investment  on  the  table.  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  administration  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  utilize  both  the 
fixed  assets  and  property  invested  in  the 
Job  Corps.  Already  numerous  State 
agencies  had  expressed  an  Interest  in 
using  many  of  the  campsites  for  other 
constructive  purposes,  such  as  drug  ad- 
dict rehabilitation  centers,  vocational 
education  centers,  recreation  centers, 
and  so  forth.  All  States  will  be  invited 
to  propose  uses  for  these  facilities.  The 
existing  property,  if  it  cannot  be  used 
on  site,  will  be  constructively  used  in 
other  centers  or  In  other  manpower 
training  programs  for  young  people.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  administra- 
tion for  anticipating  the  problems  In- 
volved in  the  disposition  of  the  camps 
and  for  going  ahead  with  a  very  realis- 
tic plarming  for  their  future  utilization. 


VIETNAM  FRUSTRATION 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  fashionable  within  the  last  few 
weeks  to  make  a  great  outcry  against 
what  is  called  the  military-industrial 
complex.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
an  objective  independent  study  of  the 
entire  U.S.  defense  community  would  be 
useful.  For  that  reason  we  should  all  wel- 
come the  proposal  of  Secretary  Laird  to 
create  a  separate  commission  within  the 
executive  branch  to  look  into  the  esca- 
lating military  expenditures  and  cost 
overruns,  as  well  as  methods  of  contract 
negotiation. 

However,  the  large  sums  which  have  to 
be  spent  today  in  the  defense  budget 
when  all  Is  said  and  done  are  the  re- 
sult of  today's  continuous  technological 
changes.  Today  our  weapons  systems 
may  become  obsolete  before  they  are  ful- 
ly completed. 


Those  who  would  believe  that  the  late 
and  beloved  General  Eisenhower  in  his 
use  of  the  expression,  "military-indus- 
trial complex,"  really  believed  there  was 
some  evil  conspiracy  between  our  gen- 
erals and  industrialists  will  find  they  are 
wrong,  if  they  wllll  only  read  the  entire 
content  of  his  farewell  address  of  Janu- 
ary 1961.  In  recent  weeks  he  has  been 
quoted  out  of  context  and  quite  inac- 
curately quoted.  Notwithstanding  if  one 
reads  the  full  content  of  his  statement 
he  can  easily  see  that  the  general  said  the 
vital  element  in  keeping  the  peace  is  our 
Military  Establishment  which  must  be 
kept  so  strong  and  ready  for  instant  ac- 
tion that  no  aggressor  would  ever  be 
tempted  to  risk  his  own  destruction. 

Kenneth  L.  Fox,  associate  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  his  readers  when  he  re- 
cently pointed  out  that  to  make  the 
career  military  and  the  defense  industry 
the  scapegoat  for  the  frustration  that  ex- 
ists because  of  Vietnam,  as  far  too  many 
critics  of  the  ABM  and  other  defense  ex- 
penditures have  recently  been  trying  to 
do,  is  both  irrational  and  unjust. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues and  others  who  may  read  the 
Congressional  Record  the  very  excel- 
lent editorial,  which  follows: 
[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Apr.  27,  1969] 

Outcries   Against   Militaby    Infltttnce 
Reflect  Vietnam  FBUSraATioN 

"Complaints  about  militarism  are,  of 
course,  old.  In  the  9th  century  A.D.,  before 
the  knights  took  over  the  arms-bearing  mo- 
nopoly in  Europe,  the  freeholder  groaned 
about  the  burdens  laid  ufXDn  him  by  the  nu- 
merous CaroUnglan  war  enterprises,  much  as 
liberals  in  the  19th  century,  deplored  strains 
put  upon  national  economy  by  armaments." 
(Alfred  Vagts  in  his  book,  "A  History  of 
Militarism.") 

The  liberals,  and  some  persons  of  no  par- 
ticular political  leaning,  are  still  at  it.  Now- 
adays in  this  country  they  have  a  catch- 
phrase — the  military-Industrial  complex — 
as  a  clothesline  on  which  to  hang  their  criti- 
cisms. 

The  source  generally  Identified  with  the 
origin  of  this  tenn  is  none  other  than  the 
foremost  American  warrior-statesman  of  his 
time.  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  Ike  used 
the  phrase  in  his  farewell  address  as  Presi- 
dent, on  January  17,  1961,  to  warn  against 
"unwarranted  influence"  and  endangerment 
of  "our  liberties  or  democratic  processes"  by 
"the  huge  military  and  industrial  machinery 
of  defense." 

Unlike  many  of  today's  critics,  General 
Elsenhower  had  a  thoughtful  and  balanced 
view  of  the  forces  now  being  described  by 
some  as  a  conspiratorial  menace  to  a  well- 
ordered  and  progressive  America.  Ike  ob- 
served: 

"A  vital  element  in  keeping  the  peace  is 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  kept  mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so 
that  no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted 
to  risk  his  own  destruction." 

Ike's  valedictory  message  to  the  Nation  was 
delivered  more  than  4  years  before  the  de- 
cision was  made — by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — 
to  commit  a  large  V.S.  expeditionary  force 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  When  General  Eisen- 
hower spoke  of  potential  aggressors,  he  pre- 
sumably had  Communist  China  and  Russia 
in  mind,  not  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong.  The  Red  drive  to  conquer  South  Viet- 
nam belongs  In  a  special  category — "the 
wars  of  liberation"  as  China's  No.  2  leader, 
Lin  Piao,  and  other  Communist  chieftains 
have  caUed  them. 

The  United  States  more  or  less  stumbled 
into  tfle  mire  of  the  Vietnamese  version  of 


revolutionary  guerrilla  warfare.  A  step  at  a 
time — through  limited  pledges  of  aid  by  the 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  administrations 
and  finally  the  decisive  troop  deployment 
ordered  by  President  Johnson — this  countxy 
became  involved  on  a  scale  that  has^;^b8e- 
quently  made  Vietnam  the  fourth  costliest 
American  war  in  combat  casualties. 

The  facts  of  human  and  material  losaes. 
with  no  end  in  view  at  the  stalemated  Parle 
peace  talks,  have  stimulated  the  growth  of 
antiwar  sentiment.  Patience  is  wearing.  It 
has  been  a  long  war — the  longest  In  Ameri- 
can history. 

U.S.  forces  are  not  losing  on  the  battle- 
field. They  have  not  once  been  defeated  in 
an  engagement  involving  as  much  as  a  bat- 
talion of  American  troops.  But  our  side  is 
not  headed  for  conclusive  victory,  either,  in 
a  bogged -down  struggle  that  is  seemingly 
unwinnable  by  military  standards.  Critics  are 
not  soothed  by  the  recital  of  self-imposed 
restrictions  that  have  barred  the  allies  from 
using  their  superior  firepower  to  crush  the 
enemy  in  his  sanctuaries  in  North  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

Frustrated  in  Vietnam,  with  its  full  capa- 
bilities held  back  to  avoid  a  general  Asian  or 
global  war.  the  American  Military  Establish- 
ment finds  Itself  under  Increasing  verbal  at- 
tack on  its  home  front.  The  basic  reason,  per- 
haps, is  that  for  the  United  States.  Vietnam 
is  not  a  war  of  national  survival.  Most  critics 
do  not  even  see  it  as  a  war  of  national  in- 
terest In  which  the  Communist  doctrine  of 
"wars  of  liberation"  Is  undergoing  its  most 
crucial  single  test.  Nor  are  they  put  off  by 
the  argument  that  three  successive  U.S.  ad- 
ministrations have  committed  this  country's 
resources  to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam's 
independence;  that  to  renege  on  this  obliga- 
tion would  cause  some  42  other  American 
allies  to  write  us  off  as  faithless. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  the  main  thrust  of 
antiwar  feeling  was  directed  at  high  civilian 
leaders.  President  Johnson  and  his  first  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara,  were 
the  principal  targets.  Mr.  Johnson  sampled 
the  boiling  political  waters  and  decided  that 
It  would  be  imprudent  for  him  to  run  for  re- 
election. In  his  campaign  effort  Richard 
Nixon  profited  from  the  demand  for  a  change 
tied  to  hopes  for  ending  the  bloodshed.  Now, 
as  Pre.sident  In  time  of  an  unjxipular  war,  he 
too.  is  feeling  the  heat.  But  the  fallout  has 
also  begun  to  strike  the  professional  military 
even  though  its  leaders  have  done  no  more 
than  to  carry  out  policy  decisions  that  were 
made  by  civilian  officials. 

So  there  Is  much  talk  of  skulduggery  by 
an  all-powerful  military-Industrial  complex 
that  is  somehow  supposed  to  be  responsible 
for  the  casualties  of  Vietnam,  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  draft,  and  the  $78  bUIion  defense 
budget  that  diverts  much  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources from  the  war  on  poverty  and  social 
human  needs  In  general.  It  also  is  Identified 
as  keeping  Federal  income  taxes  higher  than 
they  would  be  without  the  extra  bite  of  the 
surtax. 

Lately  the  protesters,  especially  on  cam- 
puses, have  been  crying  out  not  only  against 
the  war  and  the  draft  but  against  the  broad 
infiuence  of  the  military  and  its  suppliers 
on  American  life  as  a  whole.  In  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  the  demands,  spearheaded 
usually  by  local  chapters  of  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  are  for  severance  of  all 
academic  connections  with  military  research 
and  the  abolition  of  ROTC  units. 

So  it  goes.  Another  illustration  of  the  trend 
Is  the  current  debate  over  the  Safeguard 
anti-ballistlc-missile  program.  This  donny- 
brook  involves  not  only  considerations  of  the 
Soviet  missile  caftabllity  and  the  Red  Chi- 
nese potential,  but  an  opposing  view  that 
ABM  defenses  wou^d  be  wicked  per  se  even 
if  it  were  not  for  the  large  prospective  ex- 
penditures at  stake. 

Under  the  Jolt  of  these  various  develop- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  has  decided  to  appoint  what  he  de- 
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scribes  as  a  "blue-t-lbbon  panel  to  conduct  a 
thorough.  Independent,  and  objective  study 
of  the  defense  conlinunlty."  It  seems  an  ex- 
cellent Idea.  The  C<>innxls8lon  could  appropri- 
ately consider  sucb  large,  related  questions 
as: 

Is  the  present  system  of  congressional-ex- 
ecutive control  over  military  spending 
adequate? 

Does  defense  Industry  have  excessive  and 
unwarranted  influence  In  the  determination 
of  contracts  with  tiie  Oovemment? 

Is  the  hiring  of  ^  great  many  retired  mili- 
tary ofncers  by  th*se  contractors  sufDclently 
safeguarded  agalnjt  possible  abuses,  such  as 
ties  that  might  be  established  by  procure- 
ment officers  with  ja  view  to  future  employ- 
ment? 

What  effect  does]  the  mounting  criticism  of 
"the  mlUtary-lndiistrlal  complex"  have  on 
the  attitude  of  yopnger  officers  and  enlisted 
men  abouC  staying  In  the  Armed  Forces  as  a 
career?  This  question  can  have  considerable 
bearing  on  the  widely  hailed  plan  of  the 
Nixon  administration  to  move  toward  all- 
volunteer  forces  aqd  reduce  or  eliminate  re- 
liance on^the  draf tJ 

_We  have  no  douit  that  the  present  system 
of  awarding  many]  defense  contracts  by  ne- 
gotiation instead  pf  open  bidding  can  be 
tightened  and  Improved.  Congress  has  not 
fully  used  Its  prerogative  In  this  connection. 
In  fact  It  Is  Conaress  that  authorizes  the 
funds  and  program^  which  critics  of  the  mili- 
tary now  find  so  |  objectionable.  Nearly  all 
are  possessive  about  de- 
nd  payrolls  In  their  home 
and  are  prepared  to  fight 
plums, 
undertaking  that  soaks 
f  the  national  budget  no 
less  wasteful.  Improving 
hment  at  less  cost  would 
hlng  out  at  the  generals 
and  admirals  and  I  defense  contractors  and 
trying  to  make  thepi  the  scapegoats  for  this 
n  Vietnam  and  Its  pre- 
paredness needs  created  by  the  mailed  lists 
of  Moscow  and  Peking  can  solve  nothing. 

If  this  were  the  best  of  worlds,  without 
the  nuclear  might  of  the  Soviets  and  the 
building  atomic  arsenal  of  the  Red  Chinese, 
the  American  Military  establishment  could 
safely  be  reduced  t^  a  fraction  of  Its  present 
ted  and  enforced  system 
ent  exists,  however,  the 
Isdom  can  only  remain 
pable  requirement  for 
afety  Is  to  deal  with  the 
world  as  It  Is  and  ^ot  as  we  would  like  for 
it  to  be. 


Members  of  Congre 
fense  Installations  i 
districts  and  Stated 
for  any  and  all  sucb 

The  huge  defer 
up  more  than  half  I 
doubt  can  be  made 
the  Military  Establf 
be  constructive. 


size.  Until  an  inspi 
of  general  disarma: 
United   States   In 
well  armed.  The  In 
maximum  national 


NOW  A  C-5A  SCANDAL? 

<  Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  exteni  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  REcdRO  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)] 

Mr.  GROSS.  \ft-.  Speaker,  interesting 
indeed  is  the  news  story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Aeril  30.  1969.  concern- 
ing the  costs  of  construction  by  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Com.  of  the  new  aircraft 
known  as  the  C-SA. 

It  recalls  the  notorious  manipulations 
that  occurred  a  ]few  years  ago  when 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  former  Secretary 
of  Defense,  against  the  advice  of  most 
of  the  experts  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, awarded  a,  contract  to  General 
Dynamics  for  tl^  production  of  the 
P-111 — a  contrac  that  has  resulted  in 
a  costly  fiasco   fir  the  taxpayers  and 

of  this  country. 

another  inordinately 
costly  contract?  let  us  have  a  full  dis- 
closure of  the  fpcts  as  promptly  as 
possible. 


the  armed  services 
Have   we  here 


The  present  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Melvln  R.  Laird,  is  to  be  commended  for 
promptly  ordering  a  "thorough"  investi- 
gation of  the  multibillion-dollar  C-5A 
contract  and  the  procedures  used  in  pro- 
duction of  the  plane. 

The  newspaper  article  follows: 
Air    Force    Data    Doctored,     Hnx    Told — 
Colonel   Says   Superiors   Hid    C-5A   Cost 
Rise 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 
A  nervous  Air  Force  colonel  yesterday 
testified  that  his  civilian  superiors  approved 
the  doctoring  of  Internal  Air  F\Drce  documents 
to  hide  the  huge  cost  overruns  Incurred  by 
Lockheed   Aircraft  Corp.  on  the  C-5A. 

The  officer.  Col.  Kenneth  N.  Beckman,  said 
the  data  were  suppressed  because  disclosure 
"might  put  Lockheed's  position  in  the  com- 
mon (stock)  market  In  Jeopardy." 

His  civilian  chiefs  who  he  said  agreed  to 
this  tactic  were  Robert  H.  Charles,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  InstallaUons 
and  Logistics  and  Robert  N.  Anthony,  the 
former  Defense  Department  Comptroller  who 
now  teaches  at  the  Harvard  Business  School. 
In  addition,  it  was  disclosed  that  Charles 
had  prepared  a  press  release  to  gloss  over  a 
warning  that  Lockheed  might  lose  the  mulU- 
bllllon  dollar  C-5A  contract  because  the  big 
transport  was  not  measuring  up  to  specifica- 
tions. Charles  wrote  in  an  accompanying  doc- 
ument that  the  warning  had  to  be  explained 
away  to  protect  Lockheed's  new  $125  million 
issue  of  debentures. 

Anthony  said  last  night.  "I  know  of  no 
doctoring  of  any  documents  and  would  not 
have  authorized  any  doctoring."  Charles 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

The  contract  allegations  emerged  piece- 
meal at  a  hearing  of  a  House  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee. 

The  Subcommittee  chairman.  Rep.  Chet 
HoUfield  (D-Cal.)  was  obviously  unhappy 
over  the  production  of  testimony  he  had 
played  no  part  in  assembling.  At  one  point, 
he  ordered  Col.  Beckman,  currently  In  charge 
of  the  C-5A  contract,  not  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion that  might  have  Illuminated  Lockheed's 
potential  loss.  HoUfield  dared  the  reporters 
present  to  make  something  of  that. 

Moreover,  Col  Beckman,  46,  was  testifying 
from  a  seat  In  the  audience  and  was  not  a 
formal  witness  before  HoUfield.  Several  of 
his  superiors  were,  including  MaJ.  Gen.  Harry 
E.  Goldsworthy,  commander  of  the  Air  Force 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division  and  Brig.  Gen. 
James  Llndberg,  director  of  procurement 
policy. 

The  generals,  however,  sat  In  silence  at  the 
witness  table  while  the  chain-smoking  colo- 
nel answered  the  uncomfortable  questions 
from  the  rear. 

These  were  largely  the  product  of  Rep.  Wil- 
liam Moorhead  (D-Pa.).  He  had  by  himself 
pursued  the  Air  Force  until  it  disgorged  a 
series  of  documents  stamped  "confidential" 
that  gave  away  the  hide-and-seek  story. 

Lockheed  had  originally  told  the  Air  Force 
It  could  build  120  of  the  big  transports  for 
$2.9  billion.  The  Air  Force  didn't  believe  that, 
and  estimated  the  cost  at  $3.1  bUlion.  But  its 
latest  reading  puts  the  cost  at  $5.2  bUUon,  an 
overrun  of  $2  1  bUlion. 

Under  the  normal  buying  practices,  the 
bigger  the  bill  a  company  runs  up,  the  bigger 
the  loss  it  suffers.  But  Charles,  former  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  McDonnell  Aircraft 
Corp  ,  had  designed  a  special  agreement  for 
Lockheed.  It  provided  that  losses  Lockheed 
suffered  on  Its  first  batch  of  planes  could  be 
turned  Into  profits  If  the  Air  Force  ordered 
a  second  round. 

However,  until  the  Air  Force  ordered  that 
second  round — and  it  did  last  January — dis- 
closures of  overruns  would  tell  investors  that 
Lockheed  was  facing  losses  of  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars. 

Under  questioning  by  Moorhead,  Col.  Beck- 
man acknowledged   that  Air  Force  officials 


knew   Lockheed's   costs   were   ballooning  as 
early  as  Feb.  2.  1966. 

By  Dec.  19.  1966,  Gen.  Goldsworthy  had 
received  a  memorandum  from  a  Col.  Larry 
KlUpack  that  said : 

"Lockheed  really  busted  Budget  No.  1  In 
the  engineering  area.  Numerous  overruns, 
several  in  excess  of  lOO  jaercent.  were  ob- 
served. .  .  ." 

Nevertheless,  Air  Force  officials  were  testi- 
fying 15  months  later  to  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  that  the  program  was  doing 
well  and  coming  In  near  its  target  cost. 

Aaron  J.  Racusln,  Charles'  deputy,  yester- 
day insisted  that  this  testimony  was  not 
misleading.  He  said  the  Air  Force  didn't  pos- 
itively know  In  March.  1968  of  the  big  C-3A 
overruns  but  it  did  satisfy  itself  on  this 
fKJint  Just  2  months  later. 

However,  starting  at  least  In  June,  the  Air 
Force  monthly  contract  summary,  a  docu- 
ment used  by  financial  managers,  weapons 
analysts  and  others,  failed  to  show  any  over- 
run at  all. 

Asked  why,  Beckman,  a  stocky,  gray  haired 
man,  replied  uneasily: 

"Because  of  the  volume  of  the  overrun, 
sir.  We  felt  and  Dr.  Anthony  and  Mr. 
Charles  agreed  at  the  time,  that  the  pro- 
jections we  were  making  were  actually  esti- 
mates subject  to  actual  approvals  later  on 
and  that  the  nature  of  the  estimates  were 
such  that  if  publicly  disclosed  might  put 
Lockheed's  position  In  the  common  market 
In  Jeopardy." 

Apart  from  Beckman's  testimony  that 
Charles  and  Anthony  had  approved  these 
omissions,  Moorhead  came  up  with  a  docu- 
ment to  support  Beckman's  testimony.  It  is 
a  memo  dated  last  Oct.  9  and  signed  by 
Trenton  Boyd,  the  Air  Force  deputy  auditor 
general. 

It  says  that  Air  Force  aides  managing  the 
C-5A  "readily  confirmed  the  Inaccuracy"  of 
the  monthly  report  "as  It  relates  to  pro- 
jected program  overruns.  They  stated  that 
verbal  direction  was  received  on  or  about 
June  6,  1968,  that  the  anticipated  overrun 
on  the  C-5A  program  should  not  be  reflected 
In  routine  management  type  reports.  It  was 
indicated  that  this  direction  was  by  Mr. 
Charles  and  Mr.  Anthony  .  .  ." 

Charles'  man.  Racusln,  told  the  inquiry  he 
saw  no  wrong  in  this.  He  said  that  the  fig- 
ures on  overruns  were  only  "estimates"  and 
that  those  who  needed  to  know,  like  the  Air 
Force  Secretary  and  his  Chief  of  Staff,  were 
getting  an  accurate  count. 

Racusln  said  that  if  the  report  had  been 
accurately  filled  out,  Lockheed's  plight  might 
have  leaked  to  the  public  with  "an  adverse 
effect  on  the  company." 

Chairman  HoUfield  and  Racusln  then 
agreed,  laughing,  that  only  Congressmen 
and  Oovemment  auditors  have  "20-20  fore- 
sight." 

Secretary  Charles'  concern  for  Lockheed 
stock  was  evidenced  by  another  document 
that  the  struggling  Moorhead  succeeded  in 
getting  Into  the  record  In  part. 

This  was  a  letter  of  March  15.  1967  from 
Charles  to  Harold  Brown,  then  the  Air  Force 
Secretary. 

Charles  noted  that  Lockheed  had  ignored 
an  Air  Force  "cure  notice."  warning  the  com- 
pany It  would  lose  the  C-5A  contract  unless 
It  overcame  some  grave  performance  defects. 
Lockheed.  Charles  continued,  was  trying 
to  sell  $125  million  of  convertible  debentures 
and  had  mentioned  the  "cure  notice"  In  its 
registration  statement  with  the  Securities  & 
Exchange  Commission. 

Since  this  was  the  first  time  the  Air  Force 
had  resorted  to  so  drastic  a  step.  Charles 
wrote,  "it  may  cause  concern,  particularly  In 
the  financial  community,  that  the  C-5A  Is 
In  serious  trouble." 

To  allay  Investor's  fears,  Charles  continued, 
he  had  prepared  a  press  release  to  say  that 
Lockheed  is  "hard  at  work"  on  its  problems 
and  that  "the  Air  Force  fully  expects  that  a 
firm   with   the   ability,   experience   and   re- 
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sourcefulness  of  Lockheed  .  .  .  will  meet  the 
performance  requirements  specified  In  the 
contract." 

Last  night,  it  was  learned,  the  SEC  began 
looking  Into  this  entire  history  to  see 
whether  Investors  were  wrongly  denied 
knowledge  that  Lockheed  officials  had. 

Today,  Moorhead  hopes  to  complete  the 
record  that  he  was  trjrlng  to  make  yester- 
day. 

As  for  chairman  HoUfield,  his  view  was  that 
the  C-5A'8  overruns  "are  not  substantially 
greater  and  in  some  cases  less  thtm  on  other 
large  management  systems." 

Racusln.  the  Charles  deputy,  responded: 
"Yes,  sir." 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Grover  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  ) ,  for  today  through  May 
12.  1969,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Kee,  for  May  5,  1969,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BiAGGi,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Pttcixski.  for  60  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  1  hour,  on  May  8; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ruth),  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia,  for  2 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PiTciNSKi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  SiKES.  for  30  minutes,  on  May  5. 

Mr.  Parbstein,  for  20  minutes,  on 
May  5. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gross  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  House  Resolution  17. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Berry  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  King  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  10 
instances. 


Mr.  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Collier  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  AsHBROOK  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Bell  of  California. 
Mr.  Wold  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Brock  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Bow  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  OuDE  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuciNSKi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Mann  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Evms  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  six  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Slack  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  CaUfomia  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Plood. 

Mr.  PncE. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instsmces. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Vigorito. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  May  5,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABBrrr: 

H.R.  10781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  authority  to  broadcast  pay  tele- 
vision programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  10782.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  grants-in-aid  as  authorized 
by  the  Federal  Airport  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  10783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act  of  January  16,  1883,  to  eliminate  the 
provisions  of  section  9  thereof  concerning 
two  or  more  members  of  a  family  in  competi- 
tive civil  service:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10784.  A  bin  to  modify  the  regulatory 
requirement  that  the  son  or  daughter  of  an 
employee  of  the  postal  field  service  may  be 
appointed  to  summer  employment  in  the 
[>ostal  field  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California : 
H.R.  10785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  10786.  A  blU  to  amend  section  427(b) 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  a  family  separation  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
even  though  the  member  does  not  maintain 
a  residence  or  household  for  his  dependents, 
subject  to  his  management  and  control;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BARING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Burton  of  Utah )  : 
H.R. 10787.  A  bill  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  classify  pub- 
lic lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI; 
H  R.  10788.  A  bill  relating  to  the  control 
of  organized  crime  in  the  United  States;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10789.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  further  assist  the  States  in 
the  control  of  illegal  gambling,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  pro\'l- 
sions  relating  to  taxes  on  wagering  to  insure 
the  constitutional  rights  of  taxpayers,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  collection  of  such  taxes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BROOKS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Moorhead.   Mr.   Culver.   Mr.   Hicks. 
Mr.    Reid    of    New    York.    Mr.    Bu- 
chanan,    Mr.     Weicker,     and     Mr. 
Pascell) : 
H.R.  10791.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Budget 
and    Accounting    Act,    1921,    to    direct    the 
Comptroller   General   to    establish    informa- 
tion and  data  processing  systems,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California; 
H.R.  19792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's  and   Harbor   Workers'   Compensation 
Act  to  Improve  Its  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  10793.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  as  a  legal  public 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  10794.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional dental  care  for  dependents  of  active 
duty  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.   BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania    (for 
himself,   Mr    Cahill,   Mr.   Cohelan. 
Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Hicks,  and  Mr. 
Saylor) : 
H.R.  10795.    A    bill    to    amend    title    II    of 
the   Merchant    Marine   Act.    1936.   to   create 
an  Independent  Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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By  Mr.  COIULIER: 
HJl.  10796.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  ptohlblt  the  dloruptlon  of 
the  administration'  or  operations  of  federally 
assisted  educational  Institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  t^  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ! 

HJl.  10797.  A  b«l  to  make  It  a  Federal 
offense  to  wUlfuljy  obstruct  the  military 
recruiting  or  enlistment  service  during  time 
of  war,  military  conflict,  or  national  emer- 
gency; to  the  Com»ilttee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  10798.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  de- 
portation of  nonlitimlgrant  participants  In 
exchange  program*  who  engage  In  certain 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. \ 

By     Mr.     CCjNTE     (for    himself.     Mr. 
AoAMS,  M4  Addabbo,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Bingham,  iMr.    Boland,    Mr.    Bttrkx 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Button,  Mr. 
Bybnb  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Cueve- 
i»and,   Mr.  JDaddabio,   Mr.   Donokue, 
Mr.  Oiaim6,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,   Mr.  JHanlet,   Mr.    Hathaway, 
Mrs.  Heck^,er  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
.Hicks,    Mij.    Hobton,    Mr.    Kasten- 
.MXiER,    Mr,j   Keith,    Mr.   Koch,    and 
Mr.  KtrosI  : 
HJt.  10799.  A  bill]  to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation, over   lO-ye^r  period,  of  the  manda- 
tory oil  Import  contirol  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  an(l  Means. 

By  Mr.  CokrE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lowen- 
STKIN.    Mi4    McCabtht,    Mr.    Mat- 

SUNACA,      M^.      MESKILL,      Mr.      MIKVA, 

Mr.  MiNis^,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mona- 
GAN,  Mr.  MooRHEAo.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
O'Neiix  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER,  Mr|  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Phil- 
bin)  : 

HJl.  10800.  A  bill  I  to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation, over  a  lO-jlear  period,  of  the  man- 
datory oil  Import  control  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wayiand  Means. 

By    Mr.     COKTE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
PODELL,  Mr)  REm  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Rextss.  Mr.  poBisoN.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
ROSENTHAL,  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  St. 
Once,  Mr    Bmith  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Stappobd,   Mr.   Stratton.   Mr.   Tier- 
nan,  Mr.  WOLFF,  Mr.  Wtdler,  and 
Mr.  Wyman^  : 
Hja.  10801.  A  bill  (to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation, over  a  10-ye|ir  period,  of  the  manda- 
tory oil  Import  control  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CORBiTT: 
H.R.  10802.  A  bill  jto  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code!  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment  of   a   membei   of   an   armed   force   to 
combat  area  duty  if]  certain  relatives  of  such 
member   died   whlW  serving  In  the  Aimed 
Forces   in   Vletnamd   to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services.        1 

H.R.  10803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  196^  to  provide  for  increased 
assistance  to  hosp^al  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Com^ttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.   ■ 

H  Jl.  10804.  A  bill  I  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rvenue  Code  of  195*  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  control  water  and 
air  poUuUon  by  allowing  a  tax  credit  for  ex- 
pendltiires  incurred  in  constructing  such 
facilities  and  by  permitting  the  deduction, 
or  amortization  over^  a  period  of  1  to  5  years, 
of  such  expenditure^;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRAM^: 
H.R.  10805.  A  bill  ito  amend  the  National 
Labor   Relations   Aci   to   make   certain   sec- 
ondary   boycotts,    rekardless    of    motive,    an 
unfair  labor  practlcefand  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  op  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DEVINl;  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hunt, 
Mr    GooDLiio,  and   Mr.   Watkins)  : 
H.R.  10806.  A  bill  ti>  require  the  suspension 
of  Federal   financial!   assistance  to   colleges 


and  universities  which  are  experiencing  cam- 
pus disorders  and  fall  to  take  appropriate 
corrective  measures  forthwith,  and  to  require 
the  suspension  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  teachers  participating  in  such  disorders; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  DEVINE : 
H.R.  10807.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
HJl.  10808.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  204(a) 
of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  author- 
ize minting  of  all  new  quarter  dollar  pieces 
with  a  likeness  of  the  late  President  Dwlght 
DaWd  Elsenhower  on  one  side;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
HJl.  10809.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  an- 
nuities, under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KIT  .BERG: 
H.R.  10810.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unused  quota  numbers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  10811.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the 
existing  program  for  assistance  for  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities  and  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  loans  for  such  modernization; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.   GALIPIANAKIS    (for  himself, 
Mr.    Anderson    of    California,    Mr. 
Betts,   Mr.   Btttton,  Mr.   Oorn,   Mr. 
Pulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Hanna,    Mr.    Hunoate,    Mr.    Mikva. 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Scheu- 
ER,  and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
HJl.  10812.  A  bill  to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of   the  executive   branch   of   the 
U.S.  Government  In  the  enjojrment  of  their 
constitutional    rights    and    to    prevent    un- 
warranted governmental  invasions  of  their 
privacy;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER : 
H.R.  10813.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   PINDLEY: 
HJl.  10814.  A  blU  to  Increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental   Relations    by    two    members 
who  shall  be  elected  town  or  township  offi- 
cials;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  10815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  tenants  of  houses  or  apartments  for  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  taxes  and  Interest 
paid  by  their  landlords;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HJi.  10816.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
members  of  the  Retired  Reserve  shall  be  en- 
titled to  retired  pay;   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  10818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Marine 
Medicine  and  Pharmacology  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10819.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  special  pen- 
sion to  certain  survivors  of  persons  awarded 
a  Medal  of  Honor  posthumously;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H  R.  10820.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  designate  the  home  of   a 
State  legislator  for  income  tax  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
H.R.  10821.  A  bill  to  require  the  suspension 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  colleges  and 
universities  which  are  experiencing  campus 
disorders  and  fail  to  take  appropriate  correc- 
tive measures  forthwith,  and  to  require  the 
suspension  of  Federal  financUl  assistance  to 
teachers  participating  In  such  disorders:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  10822.  A  bill  to  make  specific  provi- 
sions for  mounted  ball  and  roller  bearings  In 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  10823.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Foreign 
Service  Act  Amendments  of  1960  to  permit 
certain  participants  In  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  system  to  exclude 
amounts  received  as  disability  annuities  from 
gross  Income  for  certain  past  taxable  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  10824.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural   Adjustment    Act,    as    reenacted    and 
amended    by    the    Agricultural    Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD:     - 
H.R.  10825.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unused  quota  numbers;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HJl.  10826.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
drugs  requiring  a  doctor's  prescription,  and 
colostomy  Irrigation  equipment,  among  the 
medical  expenses  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  the  program   of 
supplementary    medical    Insurance    benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  10827.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  timber- 
lands,  to  establish  a  high-tlmber-yleld  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  10828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  of  reasonable  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HJl.  10829.  A  bill  to  repeal  percentage  de- 
pletion;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H.R.  10830.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  ccmmerclal  timber- 
lands,  to  establish  a  hlgh-tlmber-yleld  fund, 
and  for  other  ptirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.   10831.  A  bill  to  establish  an  urban 
mate  transportation  trust  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  10832.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  the  present 
limit  on  the  number  of  days  for  which  bene- 
fits may  be  paid  thereimder  to  an  individual 
on  account  of  posthoepltal  extended-care 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself    and 
Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon)  : 
H.R.   10833.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  for  Improving  elementary 
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and  secondary  teachers'  salaries,  for  meeting 
the  urgent  needs  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HJR.  10834,  A  bill  to  provide  for  nationally 
tmlform  minimum  standards  and  eligibility 
requirements  for  public  assistance,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  supplemental  family  allowance 
program,  and  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
public  assistance  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  be  fully  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  10835.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  military 
procurement  contracts  shall  not  be  negoti- 
ated with,  or  awarded  to,  contractor  appli- 
cants until  disclosure  Is  made  with  respect 
to  the  military  service  of  their  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  10836.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
sured Individual's  divorced  wife  or  surviving 
divorced  wife  may  become  entitled  on  the 
basis  of  his  wage  record  to  wife's,  widow's, 
or  mother's  insurance  benefits.  If  she  is  other- 
wise qualified  therefor,  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  contributing  (or  has 
been  ordered  to  contribute)  to  her  support; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    RHODES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Foreman,  and  Mr.  Lujan)  : 
H.R.  10837.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance   to    Pima    and    Maricopa    Counties, 
Ariz.,   and   to   the   city   of   Albuquerque,   N. 
Mex.,  of  certain  lands  for  recreational  pur- 
poses  under  the  provisions  of  the  Recrea- 
tion and  Public  Purposes  Act  of  1926;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RHODES     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Udall,  find  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona) : 

H.R.    10838.    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   the 

Arizona  Power  Authority,  an  Instrumentality 

of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 
H.R.  10839.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R    10840.  A  bin  to  exempt  the  State  of 
Iowa  from  certain  provisions  of  the  General 
Bridge   Act  of   1946;   to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  10841.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  for  low-  and  middle-Income 
taxpayers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  10842.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  minimum 
Income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  10843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  alter- 
native tax  on  capital  gains,  and  provide  for 
a  25-percent  capital  gains  deduction  to  Indi- 
viduals and  corporations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10844.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  service  the  chari- 
table contribution  deduction;  to  th^  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  liberalize  the  estate 
tax  payment  rules  and  bonding  rules;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10846.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  gasoUne 
tax  deduction  for  Individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10847.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  liberalize  the  mov- 
ing expense*  deduction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  10848.  A  bin  to  require  the  suspension 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  colleges 
and  universities  which  are  experiencing 
campus  disorders  and  faU  to  take  appropri- 
ate corrective  measures  forthwith,  and  to  re- 
quire the  suspension  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  teachers  participating  In  such 
disorders;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  10849.  A  bin  to  deny  Federal  grants 
and  contracts  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  refuse  to  undertake  research 
Important  to  the  national  security;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.   STAGGERS: 

H.R.  10860.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961  to  Increase  the 
limitation  on  annual  appropriations,  and  fc* 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  10851.  A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for 
Judicial  review  of  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  10852.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  relating  to 
susp>enslon  and  revocation  of  motor  carrier 
operating  authority  for  noncompliance  with 
certain  rules,  regulations,  and  orders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

H.R.  10863.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  after  Investi- 
gation and  hearing,  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates  be- 
tween motor  common  carriers  of  property, 
and  between  such  carriers  and  common  car- 
riers by  rail,  express,  and  water,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Rhodes,   and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.R.  10854.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  for  the 
Navajo   Community   College,   and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  10855.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HJl.  10856.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States   Code,   to   prohibit   the   disruption   of 
the  administration  or  operations  of  federally 
assisted    educational    Institutions,    and    for 
other   purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  10857.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    WOLFF     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Adair,   Mr.    Adams,   Mr.    Casey,   Mr. 
DiGGS,    Mrs.    Griffiths,    Mr.    Haw- 
kins,   Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Hicks, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  HtTNGATE,  Mr.  Hunt, 
Mr.      JoELSON,     Mr.     Johnson      of 
California,   Mr.   Karth,   Mr.   Kyros, 
Mr.  Legoett,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lowenstein,  Mr. 
LiTKENs,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  McFall)  : 
HJl.  10858.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same  tax 
exemption  for  servicemen  In  and  around  Ko- 
rea as  is  presently  provided  for  those  In  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By     Mr.     WOLFF     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Ber- 
ry, Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.   Blanton,  Mr. 
Biaggi,    Mr.   Brademas,   Mr.    Brasco, 
Mr.  Brat,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  BtiRKX 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Byrne 
of   Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Carter,    Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 


Daddario.  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Delanet,  Mr.  Dent,  and  Mr. 
Dorn) : 
HJl.  10869.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 
tax  exemption  for  servicemen  in  and  around 
Korea  as  is  presently  provided  for  those  In 
Vietnam;    to  tiie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By     Mr.     WOLFF     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Bbinkley,    Mr.    Carey,    Mr.    Keith, 
Mr.  McKneally,  Mr.  Matsttnaga,  Mr. 
Meeds,    Mr.    Mikva,    Mr.    Miller   of 
CaUfomla,   Mr.   Minish,   Mr.   Moss, 
Mr.   Murphy   of   Illinois,  Mr.   Nedzi, 
Mr.  Ndc,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Pellt.  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  I>etti8,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Pn- 
cinski,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Ronan,  Mr. 
BooNEY   of   Pennsylvania,   and   Mr. 
Rosenthal)  : 
HJl.  10860.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 
tax  exemption  for  servicemen  In  and  around 
Korea  as  Is  presently  provided  for  those  In 
Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Downing,    Mr.    Dulski,    Mr.    Eck- 
HARDT,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  E^berg, 
Mr.     Fallon,     Mr.     Farbstein.     Mr. 
Pascell.    Mr.    Flowers,    Mr.    Foley, 
Mr.    Priedel,    Mr.    F^jlton    of   Ten- 
nessee, Mr.   Fuqua,   Mr.   Gallagher, 
Mr.   Gatdos,   Mr.   Gettys.   Mr.   Gil- 
bert,   Mr.    Gray,    Mr.    Griffin,    Mr. 
HALPERN,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Hathaway)  :  . 
H.R.  10861.  A  bin   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 
tax  exemption  for  servicemen  In  and  aroiind 
Korea  as  Is  presently  provided  for  those  in 
Vietnam;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.     WOLFF     (for    himself,     Mr. 

Roudebush,    Mr.    St    Germain,    Mr. 

St.  Onge,  Mr.  Schwengel,  Mr.  Sisk, 

Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona, 

Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Tal- 

coTT,    Mr.    Taylor,    Mr.    Teague    of 

Texas,    Mr.    Thompson    of    Georgia, 

Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Van  Deehlin.  Mr. 

Watkins,  Mr.  Whalen,   Mr.  Whtte, 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Winn, 

Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Zablocki,  and  Mr 

Zwack)  : 

H.R.  10862.  A  bill   to   amend   the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  the  same 

tax  exemption  for  servicemen  In  and  around 

Korea  as  is  presently  provided  for  those  in 

Vietnam;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways   and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  10863.  A  bill  to  prohibit  travel  at 
Government  expense  outside  the  United 
States  by  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
been  defeated,  or  who  have  resigned,  or  re- 
tired; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

H.R.  10864.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Federal 
Medical  Evaluations  Board  to  carry  out  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  biological  prod- 
ucts, medical  devices,  and  drugs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.J.  Res.  695.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  captive  nations  freedom 
series  of  postage  stamps  In  honor  of  national 
heroes  of  freedom,  commencing  with  a  Taras 
Shevchenko  freedom  stamp;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.J.  Res.  696.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment  to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United    States   relative   to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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H.J  Res.  6B7.  Joliit  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice!  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELXiSR: 

H.  Con.  Res.  237.  Concurrent  resolution  en- 
couraging and  suppbrtlng  programs  of  sclen- 
tlflc  research  and  training  at  gerontology 
centers:  to  the  Conimlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  | 

By  Mr.  HELST08KI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  238.  Concurrent  resolution  In 
support  of  gerontology  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mlteee  on  Educatlori  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BUR^E  of  Massachusetts: 

H.  Res.  387.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  ,the  Captive  Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  RUles. 
By  Mr.  CORBtTT: 

H.  Res.  388.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  organization  of  standing  committees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  McCLQRY: 

H.  Res.  389.  Resolittion  authorizing  Mem- 
bers of  ttw  House  oi  Representatives  to  em- 
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ploy  during  each  summer  two  student  con- 
gressional interns;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Clay, 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Farb- 

STKN,   Mr.   Phaser,   Mr.   Oi«en,   Mr. 

PowEu,,    Mr.    RoYBAL,    Mr.    Stokes, 

and  Mr.  Waloie)  : 
H.  Res.  390.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  regarding  the  shutdown  of 
Job  Corps  installations  before  congressional 
authorization  and  appropriation  actions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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144.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  rela- 
tive to  Including  a  cost-of-living  index  for- 
mula in  social  security  benefits  payments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER : 

142.  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
revising  the  Selective  Service  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

143.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  Ar- 
buckle  Job  Corps  Center  at  Sulphur,  Okla., 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  10866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cerUin 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Tex.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.R.  10866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Trovato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.  Res.  391.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill. 
H.R.  10449,  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  William  E.  Jones,"  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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INLAND  WATHRWAYS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CONTINUE  TO 
PROVIDE  PORj  LOW-COST  MOVE- 
MENT OP  QUANTITIES  OP  BULK 
COMMODITIEa  SO  IMPORTANT  TO 
ECONOMIC  r^EVELOPMENT— EX- 
CESS OP  $131  BILLION  INVESTED 
IN  INDUSTRIAt  PRODUCTION  FA- 
CILITIES  AT  WATER -ORIENTED 
SITES  SINCE  1652 


HON.  JENNIIjfGS  RANDOLPH 

OP    W^T    VTRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OI^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday}  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPI^.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  ot  Engineers  is  charged 
with  compilation  and  publication  of 
statistics  on  wat€jrbome  commerce  in 
addition  to  their  responsibilities  for  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  the  Na- 
tion's navigable  waterways  and  harbor 
channels. 

Preliminary  estipiates  by  the  Army 
Engineers  show  an  increase  of  3.5  per- 
cent over  1967  in  i^aterbome  commerce 
in  the  United  Stat€(B.  This  represents  the 
sixth  consecutive  Jear  that  the  Nation 
has  set  new  all-time  high  record  for 
tonnage  carried  on  our  waterways.  The 
corps  also  estimates  that  the  ton-miles 
of  freight  moving  ofi  our  waterways  dur- 
ing 1968  will  be  287  Ibllllon  ton-miles,  also 
an  all-time  high.  This  increase  Is  re- 
flected in  larger  tonmage  on  the  Ohio  and 
Monongahela  Rivers  in  West  Virginia. 

Since  1952.  statistics  compiled  by  the 
American  waterway  operators  reveal 
that  over  $131  billion  has  been  invested 
in  Industrial  proauction  facilities  at 
water-odented  site*,  to  aid  in  the  han- 
dling and  moving  o:  cargo  in  waterbome 
commerce.  Our  waterways  continue  to 
provide  for  low-copt  transportation  of 
quantities  of  bulk  commodities  necessary 
for  the  economic  [development  of  our 
country. 

An  example  of  hotv  a  waterway  project 


stimulates  economic  growth  can  be  seen 
In  the  Arkansas  River  development, 
which  will  extend  the  inland  waterway 
system  approximately  450  miles  up  the 
Arkansas  River  to  a  point  near  Tulsa, 
Okla.  This  project,  now  open  for  naviga- 
tion to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  the  end  of  1970.  It  has 
aided  in  a  new  round  of  economic  ac- 
tivity in  this  region.  Thirty-flve  permits 
have  already  been  issued  for  docks  and 
related  facilities  to  service  waterway 
traffic.  Thus  far.  announced  industrial 
expansion  exceeds  $394  million. 

Mr.  President,  H.  Sutton  Sharp,  the 
very  capable  editor  of  the  Parkersburg 
(W.  Va.)  Sentinel,  has  written  an  edi- 
torial, "Traffic  on  Waterways,"  in  the 
April  23  issue.  I  request  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Traitic  on  Waterways 
Data  on  commodities  transported  over  the 
Inland  waterways  of  the  United  States  in 
1967  has  been  compiled  and  published  in 
pamphlet  form  as  a  public  information  serv- 
ice by  the  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.  The  data  was  compiled  from  reports  is- 
sued by  the  Waterborne  Commerce  Statistics 
Center  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

The  AWO  report,  titled  1967  Inland  Water- 
bome Commerce  Statistics,  shows  that  500,- 
912,733  tons  of  freight  were  transported  on 
the  inland  waterways  in  1967  as  compared 
to  489,066,120  in  1966,  an  Increase  of  2.42 
per  cent.  Ton-miles  of  service  In  1967  totaled 
173.300,000,000  as  compared  to  164,528.798,- 
000  in  1966,  an  Increase  of  5.33  per  cent. 

Thlrty-flve  principal  commodities  made  up 
94.14  per  cent  of  the  total  commerce  in  1967. 
Ten  of  the  35  principal  commodities  ac- 
counted for  81.77  per  cent  of  the  total.  They 
were  bituminous  coal  and  lignite.  23.09  per 
cent;  other  petroleum  and  coal  products, 
1433  per  cent;  sand  and  gravel.  11.70  per 
cent;  crude  petroleum.  10.12  per  cent;  gaso- 
line, 7.94  per  cent;  unmanufactured  marine 
shells,   4.66   per   cent;    rafted    logs,   3.65    per 


cent;  grain  and  grain  products,  3.47  per  cent; 
basic  chemicals  and  products,  1.48  per  cent; 
and  Jet  fuel.  1,33  per  cent. 

Included  in  the  AWO  pamphlet  are  tables 
showing  total  net  tons  and  ton-miles  of  serv- 
ice on  the  inland  waterways  (exclusive  of 
the  Great  Lakes)  for  the  calendar  years  1931. 
1940,  1947,  1950  and  for  the  entire  period 
1954  through  1967,  Another  table  gives  the 
total  net  tons  and  ton-miles  of  coastal  and 
coastwise  traffic  for  the  years  1957  through 
1966.  the  latest  year  for  which  these  figures 
are  available. 

Tables  in  the  pamphlet  also  show  the  com- 
parative data  on  net  tons  and  ton-miles  of 
freight  traffic  in  the  United  States  by  inland 
waterways.  Great  Lakes,  railways,  motor 
trucks  and  pipelines  for  the  years  1961 
through  1966, 

As  of  January  1,  1968,  a  total  of  4,395  tow- 
boats  and  tugs  with  total  horsepower  of 
3,545,821  and  18,611  dry  cargo  and  tank 
barges  having  total  cargo  capacity  of  21,- 
186.331  net  tons  were  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  transportation  services  in  the 
United  States. 

Included  in  the  1967  pamphlet  is  a  table 
showing  a  comparison  of  the  vessels  on  the 
Inland  waterways  of  the  United  States  for 
the  years  1962  through  1967. 

Reports  on  27  major  waterways  show  the 
navigable  length,  controlling  depths,  a  com- 
parison of  total  annual  traffic  for  the  period 
1962  through  1967.  and  the  net  tons  of  major 
commodities  transported  In  1967. 

A  two-color  map  of  the  Inland  waterways 
of   the  United   States   is   Incorporated. 

Single  copies  of  1967  Inland  Waterborne 
Commerce  Statistics  are  available  to  others 
upon  request  to  the  American  Waterways 
Operators.  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
THE  RECOMPUTATION  OF  MILI- 
TARY   RETIRED   PAY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  Introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
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vide  for  the  recomputatlon  of  military  re- 
tired pay. 

In  1958  and  1963  Congress  broke  faith 
with  our  retired  military  when  the  time- 
honored      retirement      formula      was 
changed.  Until  1958,  retired  pay  was  tied 
directly  to  active  duty  pay,  and  when  ac- 
tive duty  members  received  a  pay  in- 
crease,   retired   members   did   likewise. 
Public  Law  8&-422  in  1958,  however,  in- 
creased active  duty  p>ay  by  10  percent, 
but  retired  pay  by  only  6  percent.  Then 
In  1963  Congress,  in  Public  Law  88-132, 
tied  future  retired  pay  increases  to  a 
raise  in  the  cost-of-living  index  as  main- 
tained  by   the   Labor   Department.   As 
presently  stated,  the  law  provides  that 
the  retired  military  basic  pay  rate  will 
be  adjusted  when  the  CPI— Consumer 
Price   Index — shows   an   ir.crease   of   at 
least  3  percent  for  3  months.  Let  us  con- 
sider, for  a  monient,  just  how  this  sys- 
tem works.  Each  retired  member's  pay 
is  based  at  present  upon  the  pscy  scale 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement.  Thus,  we 
now  have  many  situations  with  retirees 
at  the  same  grade  and  years  of  service — 
and  the  same  hardships  endured — draw- 
ing seven  different  rates  of  pay,  depend- 
ent upon  the  date  of  retirement.  The 
Ironic  twist  to  this  situation  is  that  these 
men  enlisted  and  reenlisted  In  the  mili- 
tary service  over  the  years  on  the  assur- 
ance of  the  pre- 1958  retirement  system. 
They  were  promised  that,  although  active 
duty  pay  was  low,  a  meaningful  retired 
pay  system  would  help  offset  the  cleavage 
between  civilian  and  military  pay.  These 
men  surely  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  bar- 
gain— they  gave  long  years  of  faithful, 
devoted  service  In  war  and  peace.  How 
shameful  that  we  in  Congress  have  re- 
neged on  our  obligation. 

The  most  perplexing  problem,  how- 
ever, in  restoring  recomputatlon  is  the 
great  cost  involved.  The  figures  listed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  truly 
staggering.  One  suggestion  that  has  been 
put  forth  as  a  means  of  cutting  the  cost 
considerably  is  to  limit  recomputatlon 
only  to  those  who  retired  before  the  law 
was  changed  in  1958  and  thus  had  no 
opportunity  to  alter  their  career  deci- 
sion in  light  of  the  change  in  their  re- 
tirement benefits.  According  to  this  rea- 
soning, those  not  silready  retired  were 
forewarned  of  the  change  in  benefits. 
While  this  would  greatly  benefit  pre- 
1958  retirees,  it  would  also  create  an- 
other group  of  second-class  retirees  in 
the  process — those  with  considerable 
service  who  retired  shortly  after  1958. 
It  is  most  unrealistic  to  say  that  a  man 
with  17  or  18  years  service  in  1958  could 
change  his  career  decision  at  that  point 
in  his  military  career.  In  fact,  I  feel  that 
anyone  with  more  than  10  years  service 
in  1958  was  a  career  man  and  entitled  to 
the  retirement  benefits  promised  him  at 
the  time  of  his  enlistment  and  reenllst- 
ments. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  legislation 
to  recompute  retired  pay  based  on  active 
duty  rates  for  all  those  who  had  at  least 
10  years'  service  when  the  law  was  so  ab- 
ruptly changed  in  1958.  I  feel  this  bill  is 
more  equitable  than  legislation  to  limit 
these  benefits  to  pre-1958  retirees,  but 
it  would  still  reduce  considerably  the 
cost  of  the  Defense  Department's  retire- 
ment commitment  in  the  years  ahead. 
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The  time  for  action  to  correct  this  In- 
equity for  retirees  is  now  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Congress  will  consider  my  bill 
and  the  numerous  other  recomputatlon 
bills-  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  We 
must  close  the  Government's  credibility 
gap  with  the  military  retiree. 


JOB  TRAINING  FOR  A  BARGAIN 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Center  Pro- 
gram, founded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Leon  H. 
Sullivan,  of  Philadelphia,  is  proving  to 
be  one  of  our  effective  job  training 
programs. 

The  program  was  begun  in  Phila- 
delphia and  since  has  spread  to  74  other 
cities,  including  Wilmington  in  my  own 
State  of  Delaware. 

It  has  been  singularly  effective  in 
training  those  thought  unemployable 
and  placing  them  in  meaningful  jobs. 
The  program  is  taking  on  new  meaning 
in  Philadelphia  where  it  provides  an 
entrepreneurship  training  project  and 
manufactures  components  for  our  aero- 
space industry  and  other  products. 

However,  in  the  OIC  as  in  other  pro- 
grams, favorable  results  can  be  achieved 
only  when  expertise  and  adequate  fi- 
nancing are  available.  Dr.  Sullivan's  fine 
staff  is  providing  the  expertise,  but  in 
Wilmington  and  other  cities  sufficient 
funding  Is  not  available.  S.  1362,  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  several  other  Sena- 
tors, would  help  to  resolve  this  problem 
by  authorizing  direct  appropriations  to 
the  OIC  program  which  now  receives 
funds  sporadically  from  a  number  of 
already  established  Government  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  meantime,  the  leaders  of  the 
OIC  are  running  their  program  the  best 
they  can  with  money  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Wilmington 
Evening  Journal  of  April  24  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  It  tells  of  the  faith  that 
Hon.  Russell  W.  Peterson,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  has  in  the  pro- 
gram. It  also  tells  of  the  efficiency  with 
which  OIC  operates  and  asks  that  the 
Legislature  of  Delaware  help  maintain 
this  fine  program. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
the  Federal  Government  will  see  fit  to 
lend  its  great  support  to  the  OIC  so  that 
financial  crises,  such  as  the  one  facing 
Wilmington,  wiU  not  be  the  rule  of  the 
future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Spend  Monet  for  a  Bargain 

"The  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ter, which  has  a  branch  in  Wilmington,  Is 
one  of  the  most  effective  programs  in  the  na- 
tion for  motivating  and  training  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  underemployed." — Gov.  Rus- 
sell W.  Peterson,  in  his  first  speech  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  March  5,) 

Gov.  Peterson's  assessment  of  the  OIC 
has  been  echoed  by  politicians  and  political 
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commentators  of  nearly  all  ideological  polnta 
of  view.  The  OIC,  quite  simply,  is  a  Job- 
training  program  that  works  and  is  compara- 
tively inexpensive,  a  pair  of  assets  shared  by 
very  few  other  similar  enterprises. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  OIC's  local 
branch  will  run  out  of  money  by  the  end  of 
the  month;  another  $200,000  is  needed  to 
continue  the  program  through  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  For  fiscal  1970,  $300,000  will  be 
sought  from  the  state,  with  a  projected  $200,- 
000  again  to  be  raised  from  private  sources. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Senate  defeated  a 
bill  that  would  have  provided  the  supplemen- 
tal state  funds  for  this  year.  The  roll  call  was 
tabled,  however,  so  the  bill  is  still  alive.  A  new 
similar  measure  Is  pending  In  the  House. 
Either  bill  is  acceptable,  but  one  or  the  other 
must  be  enacted  quickly. 

Anyone  who  takes  a  moment  to  consider 
what  the  OIC  means  in  purely  economic 
terms  should  conclude  that  it  would  be  crim- 
inal if  the  program  were  permitted  to  ex- 
pire. Assume  that  100  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed complete  an  OIC  course  and  find  Jobs 
paying  only  $4,000  a  year.  This  would  mean 
an  additional  $400,000  pumped  into  the 
state's  economy,  increased  tax  revenues,  and, 
if  any  of  the  graduates  previously  were  wel- 
fare recipients,  decreased  state  expenditures. 
The  meaning  of  the  program  in  human  terms 
should  be  self-evident. 

In  this  fiscal  year,  the  OIC  is  spending 
approximately  $2,600  to  train  each  Individual 
in  the  program,  including  capital  expendi- 
tures. Next  year,  the  cost  per  capita  Is  ex- 
pected to  drop  below  $1,000. 

When  one  considers  that  the  federal  Job 
Corps  spends  about  $7,000  per  graduate,  it 
becomes  clear  the  OIC  is  a  bargain.  Paying 
rock-bottom  prices  for  first-rate  merchandise 
is  a  goal  to  which  virtually  everyone  aspires — 
particularly  cost-conscious  state  legislators. 
Delaware  simply  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
OIC. 


STUDENTS  THREATEN  VITALITY 

OP  NA-noN 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editori- 
al appearing  in  the  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.. 
Argus-Leader  comments  the  study  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Students  Threaten  Vitality  of  Nation 

A  strange  contradiction  was  reflected  last 
week  in  the  voices  of  some  American  stu- 
dents. 

An  articulate  group,  armed  with  guns, 
sought  to  overthrow  by  force  the  authority 
of  a  university. 

Another  group,  equally  articulate,  ap- 
peared in  Washington,  Among  their  spokes- 
man was  one  who  said  that  he  could  not 
serve  in  the  military  because  "I  could  not 
kill  another  human  being,"  Others  in  his 
group  sought  to  reserve  for  themselves  the 
right  to  determine  whether  the  nation  was 
Justly  or  unjustly  engaged  In  a  conflict. 

The  first  group  obviously  was  willing  to 
fight  Just  to  change  the  rules  of  a  universi- 
ty. Included  in  the  second  group  were  young 
men  who  were  unwilling  to  fight  even  to 
save  their  country — and  themselves — from 
serfdom  or  subjugation. 

One  group  presented  in  general  a  spirit 
of  pacifism  and  the  other  a  strong  belliger- 
ency. Both  groups  were  extremists  and  both 
were  wrong. 

dangerous  policies 

The  groups  differed  widely  in  appearanc* 
and  in  attire.  The  belligerents  constituted  a 
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motley  mob,  sloppily  attired.  The  pacifists 
and  those  leanlnk  toward  pacifism  were 
neatly  dressed  ana  well  behaved. 

The  first  group  bellowed  Its  arguments 
while  the  second  ^as  restrained  and  polite. 

It  seems  that  the  second  group — the  paci- 
fists and  seml-pac|flsts — deserved  the  great- 
er respect. 

Both,  nevertheless,  were  SMlvocatlng  poli- 
cies that.  If  tolerated,  would  destroy  our 
organized  society.  A  society  such  as  ours — 
the  American  society— can  continue  to  ex- 
ist only  If  law  and  order  are  maintained  and 
there  is  a  readiness  to  fight,  If  need  be, 
to  preserve  our  security  and  our  national 
integrity. 

ANTI-AI4XBICAN     POUCT 

The  students  Involved  In  last  week's  de- 
plorable incidents  tnay  be  said  to  be  Imma- 
ture. Unhappily,  tilough,  they  have  enjoyed 
the  support  of  maty  of  their  elders.  Includ- 
ing faculty  members,  i>aator8  and  politicians. 

The  spirit  of  anfirchy  and  pacifism  must 
be  set  aside  elthei!  by  the  quiet  Impact  of 
reason  or  the  assettlon  of  the  blimt  power 
of  the  majority. 

Consider  first  t^e  mobsters.  They  appar- 
eiltly  e^lSduae  the  dause  of  individual  liberty 
aflO  freMbm — the  ttght  of  each  man  to  do 
his  thing — but  the(7  are  doing  precisely  the 
opposite  of  that.  fThey  Infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  others.  T^ey  deny  free  speech.  They 
Invade  privacy.  Th^y  utilize  force  to  Impose 
their  views  upon  ^thers.  Their  behavior  Is 
patterned  on  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Nazis  and  other  dictatorial  factions.  In  es- 
sence what  they  aiie  doing  Is  antl-Amerlcan 
and  antl-democraUf!. 

NBCESSr^T    or    DETENSK 

The  same  may  l^e  said  In  regard  to  the 
pacifists.  Pew  hum^  beings  want  to  kill  or 
malm  another.  To  almost  all  persons,  the 
prospect  Is  revolting. 

There  are  times,  though,  when  force  must 
be  utilized  to  oppose  force.  And  one  wonders 
Just  what  the  attldude  of  the  pacifist  might 
be  If  his  own  life  wire  specifically  threatened 
or  that  of  his  sister  or  his  mother.  Would 
he  stand  supinely  by  and  allow  a  gangster 
to  strangle  his  mother,  his  sister,  his  wife, 
his  child?  Or  woul^  he  resist?  The  personal 
example  Illustrates  |the  principle — a  principle 
that  Is  exactly  the  ^ame  In  respect  to  an  In- 
dividual as  It  Is  to  aJ  nation. 

These  are  sorry  days  In  our  nation,  made 
sorrier  because  so  many  persons  of  supposed 
matiirity  seem  unwilling  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  problem.  We  better  do  so  be- 
fore the  rapacious  forces  become  so  rampant 
that  they  can't  be  cbntrolled. 


THE  ROLE  Of  STATE  UTILITY 
COMMISSIONS 


HON.  JOSEf  H  D.  TYDINGS 

or    icAKYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  TYDINoa.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Maryland  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  William  O.  Doub,  re- 
cently addressed  the  Maryland-EWstrict 
of  Columbia  Utilities  Association  here  In 
Washington  at  thi  Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 

Mr.  Doub's  speech  entitled  "The  Grow- 
ing Complexity  Jind  Complications  of 
Regulation  by  sltate  Utility  Commis- 
sions" offers  some  significant  insights 
into  the  operaticrs  and  concerns  of  the 
State  utility  comin'sslons. 

Of  particular  interest  is  his  remark 
that  the  "good  ok  days"  of  simple  regu- 
lation are  over.  Esich  year  new  and  com- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

plex  regulations  and  standards  are 
adopted.  Commissions  must  now  be  cog- 
nizant of  aesthetics,  pollution,  and  an 
ever-increasing  demand  for  service.  The 
Federal  regulatory  commissions,  the 
PCC,  ICC,  and  FPC,  are  playing  an  en- 
larged role,  at  times  In  conflict  with  the 
''state  commissions. 

The  jobs  facing  these  commissions  are 
thus  most  demanding.  State  utility  com- 
missions must  consider  carefully  the  de- 
mand for  increased  service,  the  desire  for 
fair  and  reasonable  rates  and  the  finite 
nature  of  resources  available.  Prom  this 
must  come  a  judicious  blend  which  best 
serves  the  public  interest.  It  is  no  etisy 
task  and  Maryland  is  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing the  very  capable  BUI  Doub  as  chair- 
man gf  the  Public  Service  Commission. 
Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  that 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  IDoub  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The    Okowikc    Compixxtty    and    Compuca- 
TiONS   OP   Regulation    bt    Statx    UnLrrr 
Commissions,     Before     the     MAsrukNO- 
DiSTRiCT  or  Columbia  tTTtLiriES   Associa- 
tion, Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C,  April  11, 1969 
(By  William  O.  Doub,  Chairman,  Maryland 
Public  Service  Commission) 
I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
be   here  today  and   to  participate  in  your 
program.  As  representatives  of  the  utilities 
you   bear  a  heavy  responsibility  to  provide 
services  that  are  vital  to  the  overall  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  region.  Who  today  will 
maintain  that  the  services  provided  by  util- 
ities such  as  the  ones  you  represent  are  any- 
thing less  than  "necessities"?  Certainly,  our 
ever-Increasing  reliance  on   the  services  of 
the  regulated  utilities  and  their  ability  to 
meet  the  rapidly  Increasing  demands  of  their 
subscribers  Is  a  representative  phenomenon 
of  this  century. 

While  serving  as  People's  Counsel  and  since 
becoming  Chairman  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  last  summer,  I  have  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  addressed  groups  on  topics 
related  to  utilities  and  the  regulatory  work 
of  the  Maryland  Commission.  I  realize  today 
that  In  those  earlier  instances  I  was  most 
fortunate  in  that  the  audience  was  generally 
not  too  well  Informed  concerning  the  finer 
points  of  regulation  and,  therefore,  unable  to 
recognize  any  deficiency  in  my  knowledge  of 
this  subject — or  at  least  too  unsure  of  their 
position  to  take  Issue  with  me.  I  am  certain 
that  this  Is  not  the  case  with  the  members 
of  the  Maryland-District  of  Columbia  Util- 
ities Association,  and  It  would  probably  have 
been  wiser  for  me  to  talk  on  some  subject 
unrelated  to  regulation  In  order  to  have  more 
freedom  of  expression. 

In  all  candor,  however,  our  Commission, 
and  I  am  sure  the  District  of  Columbia  Pub- 
lic Utility  Commission,  as  well  as  all  other 
dedicated  commissions,  is  not  striving  for 
unanimous  approbation  or  consensus  regu- 
lation. We  would  be  negating  our  general 
responsibilities  both  to  the  consumer  and 
the  utilities  we  regulate  If  we  were.  Believe 
me.  It  did  not  take  long  to  develop  the  tough 
skin  required  for  this  Job.  Behind  this  flabby 
stomach  beats  a  heart  of  stone. 

"The  good  old  days  of  regulation"  are  over. 
The  simplicity  that  was  achieved  by  calmly 
administering  a  law  that  remained  virtually 
unchanged  from  year  to  year  will  not  return 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  New  provisions  are 
being  added  to  our  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion Law  each  year  by  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature. Also,  each  year  our  Commission,  by 
the  adoption  of  new  regulations  and  stand- 
ards. Increases  the  complexity  of  the  total 
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subject.  Many  of  these  added  regulatory 
standards  are  the  result  of  pressure  of  con- 
cerned citizens,  but  the  Maryland  Commis- 
sion itself  Is  responsible  for  many  of  these 
needed  provisions.  All  of  them  hopefully  are 
being  administered  successfully  in  Mary- 
land through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
utilities,  the  Commission  staff  and  the  Com- 
mission. 

Por  example,  consider  the  changes  In 
recent  years  that  have  affected  the  regulation 
of  the  electric  utilities. 

As  a  result  of  the  Northeast  blackout  in 
1965  and  the  subsequent  PJM  power  failure 
the  Maryland  Commission  has  met  with  other 
state  regulatory  commissions  having  juris- 
diction in  the  PJM  territory  in  an  effort  to  do 
its  part  to  assure  the  reliability  of  electric 
service.  A  consulting  firm  has  been  retained 
and  the  situation  Is  receiving  the  aggressive 
attention  of  the  Commission. 

Recent  State  legislation  requires  the  elec- 
tric companies  to  apply  to  the  Commission 
for  a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  before  beginning  the  construction 
of  a  generating  station  or  a  transmission 
line  carrying  In  excess  of  69,000  volts.  Hear- 
ings are  held  In  the  area  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  the  facility  and  oppor- 
tunity Is  present  for  local  government  to  par- 
ticipate. When  passing  on  these  applications 
the  Commission  must  consider  a  number  of 
factors  Including  aesthetics  and  for  generat- 
ing stations  the  effect  on  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. A  number  of  agencies  must  be  advised 
of  the  applications,  and  their  testimony  and 
opinions  are  given  careful  consideration. 

Under  another  law  we  must  pass  on  ar- 
rangements to  place  existing  lines  under- 
ground when  80%  of  the  land  owners  In  a 
district  Initiate  an  appropriate  request.  How- 
ever, as  yet,  there  have  been  no  proceed- 
ings under  this  act. 

Another  development  in  the  electric  field 
is  the  Commission  requirement  for  under- 
grounding  residential  distribution  lines.  The 
formulation  of  rules  requiring  underground 
construction  of  electric  and  telephone  serv- 
ice to  new  residences  in  subdivisions  of  five 
or  more  lots  presented  many  problems  which 
were  unique  In  Maryland  and  the  nation.  No 
state  had  previously  made  a  serious  effort  to 
adopt  statewide  rules  requiring  underground- 
Ing  of  electric  and  telephone  service  to  new 
residential  construction  in  which  the  stand- 
ards, the  requirements  and  the  charges  would 
be  uniform  throughout  the  state. 

Our  investigation  revealed  that  there  was 
virtually  no  uniformity  in  the  method  by 
which  electric  utilities  in  Maryland  were 
providing  underground  residential  service 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Commission's 
rules.  Therefore,  our  adoption  of  standard- 
ized rules  had  some  considerable  effect  on 
every  electric  utility,  although  the  degree  of 
the  Impact  on  Individual  utilities  varied 
widely  across  the  State.  I  think  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  electric  utilities  in  Maryland  that  they 
accepted  the  Commission's  decision  with  a 
minimum  of  complaint  and  with  an  expressed 
willingness  to  do  the  best  they  could  to  carry 
out  the  Intent  of  the  Commission's  order. 
True,  we  have  had  a  few  laggards,  caused 
primarily,  I  believe,  by  the  lack  of  experience 
and  expertise  and  an  unwillingness  to  con- 
vert construction  thinking  from  overhead  to 
underground.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  we  have  had  some  utilities  pressing 
ahead  with  enthusiasm  to  get  the  lines  un- 
derground. 

So.metimes,  taking  the  Initiative  before  a 
problem  has  really  blown  up  will  apptear  to 
run  the  risk  of  borrowing  trouble.  If  we  do 
nothing,  maybe  the  problem  will  go  away. 
"Let  sleeping  dogs  lie"  Is  one  way  to  express 
it.  WeU  some  of  us  may  have  been  pain- 
fully bitten  by  dogs  that  appeared  to  be 
sound  asleep.  But  I  can  say  with  a  certain 
degree  of  authority  that  the  results  achieved 
to  date  under  the  Commission's  under- 
grounding  rules,  fully  Justifies  the  initiative 
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that  It  took.  Even  now  the  Ccanmlsslon  Is 
reviewing  utility  suggestions  concerning  our 
proposed  rules  for  the  undergroundlng  of 
lines  to  new  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
velopments. 

Por  the  Commission  the  adoption  of  the 
rules  was  Just  the  beginning  of  its  work. 
Since  July  1,  1968,  we  have  received  con- 
siderably more  than  100  requests  for  exemp- 
tion from  the  undergroundlng  rules.  Each 
request  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
Commission  and  a  decision  has  been  ren- 
dered in  which  it  has  endeavored  to  be  fair 
while  keeping  In  mind  the  main  objective 
of  getting  underground  the  maximum 
amount  of  new  residential  distribution  serv- 
ice. It  goes  without  saying  that  we  have  made 
every  effort  to  be  consistent  In  our  rulings, 
although  this  has  at  times  been  extremely 
difficult,  because  rarely  do  we  find  two  situa- 
tions vrtth  exactly  the  same  conditions.  Many 
of  the  persons  requesting  exemptions  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  personally  confer  with 
the  Commission,  and  to  my  knowledge  we 
have  acceded  to  every  such  request.  Other 
persons  who  present  their  requests  In  writ- 
ing receive  equally  thorough  treatment 
through  Investigations  by  our  staff,  usually 
including  inspections  of  the  sites.  These  re- 
quesU  for  exemptions  are  then  discussed 
with  the  staff  and  a  decUlon  rendered  on  the 
basis  of  all  avaUable  Information. 

The  regulation  of  small  water  companies 
has  also  increased  in  complexity.  Until  sev- 
eral years  ago  these  small  companies  would 
come  to  the  Commission  to  obtain  permission 
to  exercise  their  franchise  and  to  estab- 
lish rates  for  systems  that  had  been  fully 
constructed.  Frequently,  the  faculties  In- 
stalled by  these  companies  were  not  adequate 
for  providing  proper  pressure  and  were  not 
planned  for  the  future  growth  of  customers. 
Moreover,  financing  arrangements  frequently 
left  much  to  be  desired.  As  a  result,  the  al- 
ternatives faced  by  the  Commission  were 
to  refuse  permission  to  operate,  in  which 
case  customers  waiting  to  move  Into  new 
homes  would  be  unhappy  to  say  the  least, 
or  to  authorize  the  company  to  start  furnish- 
ing water  service  and  attempt  to  improve 
the  system  over  a  period  of  time.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  prevent  this  unsatisfactory  situation 
the  Commission  was  Instrumental  in  having 
legislation  enacted  that  requires  these  small 
companies  to  obtain  the  prior  permission  of 
the  Commission  before  beginning  the  con- 
struction of  a  water  system.  Once  again  vol- 
uminous rules  were  prepared  and  the  Com- 
mission must  hold  additional  hearings  and 
perform  substantial  staff  work  in  connection 
with  the  formation  of  these  companies. 

Just  last  month  the  1969  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  passed  legislation  which 
creates  a  new  Metropolitan  Transit  Author- 
ity with  broad  powers.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  our  Commission  will  exercise  reg- 
ulatory Jurisdiction  over  The  Baltimore 
Transit  Company  and  other  mass  transit 
companies  In  the  Baltimore  metropolitan 
area  effective  June  1.  1969.  As  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Commission  and  prior  thereto  as  People's 
Counsel,  I  have  been  intimately  Involved  with 
the  regulation  of  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc. 
and  the  other  carriers  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  W.MJi.T.C.  I  am  most  con- 
cerned with  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  serious  problems  of  regulating 
mass  transportation  In  both  metropolitan 
areas.  I  can  assure  you  that  these  new  duties 
wUl  not  be  assumed  lightly  on  June  1,  this 
year. 

How  are  we  meeting  this  growth  In  duties 
and  complexities  In  our  work?  First  of  all, 
as  rapidly  as  possible  we  are  Increasing  our 
professional  administrative  staff.  Engineers 
specializing  In  safety,  communications,  de- 
preciation and  cost  of  service  have  been 
employed.  By  this  July  Ist  the  Auditing  staff 
win  have  an  allocation  of  ten  positions.  4 
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more  than  were  authorized  last  year.  In  addi- 
tion, effective  July  1st,  we  are  adding  6  posi- 
tions in  our  Common  Carrier  program  to 
meet  the  increased  workload  occasioned  by 
the  regulation  of  mass  transit  In  the  Balti- 
more area.  ' 

The  second  step  taken  by  the  Commission 
was  to  assign  some  of  its  quasi- Judicial 
duties  to  an  Examiner.  This  move  was  first 
made  In  1964  and  by  gradually  increasing 
the  number  of  cases  heard  by  the  Examiner 
the  Conmilsslon  has  more  time  to  devote 
to  policy  matters  and  to  consider  and  act  on 
the  complex  problems  that  seem  to  be  In- 
creasing with  each  passing  day.  It  will  be 
our  continuing  purpose  to  make  every  effort 
to  foresee  regulatory  problems  and  not  Just 
to  meet  them  as  they  arise. 

In  addition  to  our  own  work  at  home,  as 
a  Commission  we  find  ourselves  more  and 
more  concerned  with  federal  legislation  and 
the  work  of  the  federal  regulatory  commis- 
sions— Federal  Power  Commission,  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  For  example,  early 
this  year  I  w£is  invited  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions on  the  Intergovernmental  Consumers' 
Counsel  Act  of  1969. 

This  bill  affects  the  major  electric,  gas, 
telephone  and  telegraph  utilities  and  has 
four  principal  objectives : 

First,  to  require  the  utilities  to  report  to 
the  regulatory  bodies  certain  additional  in- 
formation regarding  their  operation; 

Second,  to  require  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  report  this  and  other  in- 
formation to  Congress  and  the  public,  using 
automatic  data  processing  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent; 

Third,  to  establish  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels  offices  of  the  utilities  consumer 
counsel  to  represent  the  Interests  of  utility 
consumers  before  regulatory  commissions; 
and 

Fourth,  to  establish  a  grant  program  to 
finance  study  of  the  regulatory  matters. 

In  my  appearance  before  the  Committee  I 
confined  my  statement  generally  to  an  ex- 
planation of  how  the  office  of  People's  Coun- 
sel functions  in  the  regulatory  scheme  in 
Maryland.  It  is  a  credit  to  our  State  that 
this  office,  which  is  receiving  much  close  at- 
tention at  the  federal  level,  was  created  In 
Maryland  as  long  ago  8ls  1913  and  has  op- 
erated effectively  since  that  date.  I  supported 
this  bill  but  pointed  out  to  the  Committee 
what  I  thought  were  some  objectionable 
features. 

One  objectionable  provision  in  the  bill  with 
regard  to  this  office  was  the  provision  that 
grants  be  made  to  local  governments  serving 
a  population  of  100,000  or  more  persons.  If  ap- 
propriations are  made  to  local  governments, 
it  would  make  unduly  complicated  the  opera- 
tion of  Counsel  offices  within  a  particular 
state's  Jurisdiction.  Many  of  the  regulated 
companies  serve  large  cities  and  counties  on 
the  one  hand  and  small  rural  counties  on  the 
other  hand.  If  the  larger  local  governments 
receive  federal  funds  to  operate  an  office  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  People's  Counsel,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  the  smaller  areas  of  the  state  and 
lead  to  parochialism  among  the  larger  Juris- 
dictions. In  my  opinion  appropriations  should 
only  be  made  to  a  statewide  office  of  Peo- 
ple's Counsel;  and  If  local  governments  want 
to  participate  In  a  particular  matter,  they 
should  do  so  on  an  equal  footing. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Electric 
and  Nuclear  Energy  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Regulatory  UtlUty  Commissioners  I 
appeared  last  month  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives' Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions and  Power  on  behalf  of  all  60  state  reg- 
ulatory commissions  and  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
comment  on  pending  bills  relating  to  power 
reliability  and  to  support  a  measure  that  was 
Introduced  on  March  27,  1969.  by  Congress- 
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man  Frtedel,  at  my  request  on  behalf  of  the 
N.AJi.U.C.  Insofar  as  I  know,  this  is  the 
first  time  the  National  Association  has  initi- 
ated federal  legislation. 

None  of  the  pending  bills  provide  a  mean- 
ingful role  for  the  state  commissions  ir- 
respective of  their  long-standing  and  inti- 
mate regulatory  involvement  with  electric 
utilities.  Accordingly,  the  N.A  Jl.U.C.  obtained 
the  Introduction  of  a  bill  so  as  to  provide 
a  moderate  approach  to  the  matter  of  elec- 
tric reliability.  It  would  have  basically  two 
purposes.  '"'■ 

First,  the  P.P.C.  would  be  empowered  to 
identify  the  power  pools  within  the  Nation 
Eind  to  establish  a  regional  council  for  each 
pool.  A  council  would  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  utilities  operating  within  the 
power  pool  area,  whether  publicly  or  privately 
owned.  The  F.P.C.  would  have  no  authority 
to  define  voting  rights  for  the  council  mem- 
bers. 

A  State  Joint  Board  would  be  established 
for  each  council  which  would  be  composed 
of  a  state  commissioner  from  each  state 
wholly  or  partially  within  the  power  pool 
area. 

The  members  of  the  regional  council  would 
meet  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  mutual 
problems  and  to  cooperatively  plan  for  Im- 
proved pool  and  inter-regional  reliability. 

The  council  would  report  from  time  to 
time  to  the  F.P.C.  and  the  State  Joint  Board 
The  F.P.C.  and  the  State  Joint  Board  would 
have  the  right  to  comment  upon  the  plans 
and  to  suggest  modifications.  However, 
neither  the  F.P.C.  nor  the  Board,  as  such, 
would  have  the  authority  to  compel  the 
adoption  of  any  plan.  The  individual  state 
conmiissions  would,  of  course,  continue  to 
have  the  authority  they  now  have  with  re- 
gard to  regulating  the  reliability  of  service 
The  continuous  planning  and  free  inter- 
change of  ideas  among  the  council  members, 
and  among  the  council,  the  F.P.C.  and  the 
Board,  and  between  regions,  would  undoubt- 
edly benefit  the  individual  state  commis- 
sions and  improve  their  ability  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  in  seeking  to  strengthen 
pool  reliability. 

The  second  feature  of  the  proposed  bill 
would  empower  the  State  Joint  Board  to  de- 
termine the  routing  of  transmission  lines, 
based  upon  consideration  being  given  to  the 
reliability  of  service  and  the  protection  ot 
historical,  recreational  and  scenic  values, 
within  the  power  pool  area  and  where  a  state 
commission  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  over 
such  routing.  Whenever  a  state  commission 
acquired  such  authority  from  its  legisla- 
ture, the  State  Joint  Board  would  lose  the 
Jurisdiction  to  make  routing  determinations 
in  that  state.    _ 

The  adoption  of  this  proposal  would  af- 
ford immediate  protection  to  the  public  in 
the  preservation  of  historic,  recreational  and 
scenic  values  with  the  decisions  being  made 
by  officials  close  to  the  problems. 

The  Joint  board  concept  proposed  here  Is 
similar  to  the  Joint  boards  now  provided  for 
in  Part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
concerning  the  regulation  of  motor  carriers. 
Another  bill  before  Congress  is  the  Fed- 
eral-State Communications  Joint  Board  Act 
of  1969.  At  the  present  time  about  25^r,  of 
the  plant  Investment  and  revenues  of  the  Bell 
system  represent  interstate  and  foreign  serv- 

lC6. 

Prior  to  the  Institution  of  the  A.T.  &  T. 
rate  proceeding  In  1965,  the  F.C.C.  had  tra- 
ditionally cooperated  with  the  State  com- 
missions in  determining  procedures  for  sepa- 
rating and  allocating  the  property  and  ex- 
penses of  telephone  companies  between 
Intrastate  and  interstate  operations.  The 
F.C.C,  by  orders  released  in  the  A.T.  &  T. 
rate  proceeding  and  in  a  related  rule  making 
case,  has  prescribed  changes  in  separations 
procedures. 

It  is  clearly  unfair  for  an  agency,  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  approximately  25%  ot 
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the  property,  to  IE 
to    determine    how 
shall  be  8eparate< 
state  authorities 


effect  claim  sole  authority 
100  T'r  of  the  property 
between  the  federal  and 
For  rate  making  purposes. 
In  my  opinion,  thi !  state  commissions  should 
have  at  least  a  minority  voice  in  the  making 
of  such  a  determ:  nation. 

Adoption  of  thd  Federal-State  Ck)mmunl- 
catlons  Joint  Boai'd  Act  of  1969  would  cre- 
ate a  seven  membfer  Board  compKJsed  of  four 
FCC.  Commlsslcpiers  designated  by  the 
F.C.C.  and  three  ^tate  commissioners  nomi- 
nated by  the  N.A.R.U.C.  and  appointed  by 
the  F.C.C.  The  Board  would  have  sole  ad- 
ministrative authirlty  under  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  adopt  and  amend  sepa- 
rations procedure*.  An  order  of  the  Board 
prescribing  separaitions  procedures  would  be 
deemed  an  order  pf  the  FCC.  for  purposes 
of  judicial  review.  ] 

Because  of  the  attempts  to  gradually  ex- 
tend federal  regulation,  I  believe  It  appro- 
priate to  express!  some  comment  on  this 
subject.  I 

I  Imagine  that  ^ery  few  persons,  who  have 
not  had  some  spiclal  reason  for  making  a 
study  9tihe  subject,  have  formed  any  proper 
conception  of  th^  extent  to  which  federal 
authority'  has  expanded  In  recent  years.  To 
go  back  Into  history,  for  a  moment,  the  ef- 
fort of  the  federal  government,  prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  was  nat  to  encroach  upon  the 
domain  of  state  ai  ithorlty  under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  as  It  was  to  keep  the  states 
from  denying  to  t:ie  federal  government  the 
full  measure  of  J\:  rlsdlctlon  to  which  It  was 
entitled  under  th(,t  Constitution.  But,  since 
the  Civil  War  th«  opposite  Is  true  and  the 
extension  of  the  regulatory  Jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  goverimient,  at^the  expense  of 
the  state  governments,  has  been  a  most  sig- 
nificant feature  ol  our  political  history.  The 
Increased  power  cf  the  central  government 
has  created  new  branches  of  federal  activity 
and  Intensified  g)  eatly  activity  In  existing 
agencies. 

I  do  not  find  fault  with  most  of  the  areas 
of  federal  aggressl'  'eness  but  as  to  the  proper 
role  of  federal  anc  state  regulatory  agencies, 
I  am  firmly  convliiced  that  regulation  where 
possible  should  b>  kept  close  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Especially  objec  ;lonable  to  the  well-orga- 
nized and  dedicated  state  commissions,  who 
accept  and  apprec  ate  the  dual  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  wilch  our  country  has  be- 
come so  prosperous  and  great,  are  those  fed- 
eral bills  which  spp>ear  from  time  to  time 
and  seem  to  be  piemlsed  on  an  assumption 
that  all  state  conLmlssions  cannot  do  their 
Job  with  any  degrej  of  efficiency. 

Perhaps  this  tnnd  to  more  federal  regu- 
latory Jurisdiction  can  be  laid  at  the  door 
steps  of  a  few  state  commissions.  Those  that 
are  complacent,  disinterested  or  who  operate 
under  a  weak  st  itute  Invite — and  under- 
standably so — fe<j  eral  intervention.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  li  aryland  Law — Article  78 — 
provides  that  our  powers  are  to  be  liberally 
construed. 

On  the  other  sic  e  of  the  coin  we  In  Mary- 
land have  taken  a  strong  exception  to  some 
matters  within  the  purview  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  especially  the 
provision  In  the  Interstate  Commission  Law 
relating  to  p>as6ei  ger  train  discontinuance 
under  Sec.  13(a)(1).  Generally,  under  this 
section  the  Inten  tate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  given  the  power  to  authorize  the  dis- 
continuance of  i  iterstate  trains  with  or 
without  a  bearin ;  provided  notice  and  a 
copy  of  the  railroa  1  petition  Is  served  on  the 
Governor  of  each  state  through  which  the 
train  operates.  If  ;he  train  is  wholly  Intra- 
state and  the  state  conunlsslon  denies  an 
application  for  dl  icontlnuance  or  takes  no 
action  thereon  wKhln  a  period  of  120  days, 
then  the  railro€ul  nay  petition  the  I.C.C.  to 
effect  such  discontinuance.  The  act  provides 
that  In  the  latter  Instance  a  hearing  shall 
be  held  by  the  I.C.C. 
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The  Intrastate  Commerce  Commission  has 
been  very  permissive  in  allowing  passenger 
train  discontinuances — often  without  hear- 
ings of  any  type. 

I  utilized  my  appearance  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power  the  other  day  to  urge  strict  require- 
ments and  revised  procedures  In  dealing 
with  passenger  train  discontinuances.  The 
passage  of  time  since  1958  has  confirmed  the 
Inadequacy  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  Sec. 
13(a)(1). 

The  I.C.C.  Itself  has  recognized  the  need 
to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  Its  admin- 
istration over  discontinuances  and  in  1967 
proposed  some  amendments  to  Sec.  13(a) 
( 1 ) .  One  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  attach 
conditions  to  an  order  requiring  the  con- 
tinuance or  restoration  of  operation  of  rail- 
road passenger  train  service  (rather  than  the 
unrealistic  approach  now  dictated  by  law  of 
approving  or  denying  a  proposed  discontin- 
uance under  terms  specified  by  the  rail- 
roads) . 

Other  amendments  would  extend  from 
four  to  seven  months  the  period  In  which 
the  Interstate  Contunerce  Commission  may 
investigate  or  act  on  proposed  discontinu- 
ances of  passenger  train  services;  affirmative- 
ly place  the  burden  of  proof  In  such  cases 
on  the  carrier;  and  provide  for  Judicial  re- 
view In  the  federal  district  courts  of  Com- 
mission  orders   under   Sec.    13(a)(1). 

In  my  opinion,  and  In  the  opinion  of  the 
N.A.H.U C,  there  Is  a  demonstrated  need  to 
go  far  beyond  these  recommendations  by 
changing  the  concept  of  Sec.  13(a)(1).  The 
law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  return  to  the 
states  at  least  a  modicum  of  state  Jurisdiction 
over  the  passenger  operations  of  the  rail- 
roads. This  would  permit  the  utilization  In 
the  public  interest  of  the  Intimate  familiarity 
of  the  state  commissions  with  all  phases  of 
railroad  passenger  services  in  their  respective 
states. 

This  purpose  can  be  accomplished  by  pro- 
viding that  passenger  train  discontinuance 
applications  should  be  first  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  a  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of 
the  states  involved — that  Board  to  be  con- 
stituted and  to  function  In  a  manner  similar 
to  the  I.C.C.  motor  carrier  Joint  boards. 

Present  methods  of  treating  the  discon- 
tinuances are  most  unsatisfactory  and  for  the 
most  part  state  commissions  are  powerless  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  authorizations.  It  is 
appalling  to  me  that  the  views  of  our  Com- 
mission are  given  such  little  weight  when 
the  riding  public  that  we  represent  are  so 
vitally  affected.  During  the  past  year  our 
Commission  has  been  Involved  In  three  court 
cases,  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  pas- 
senger service  and  equipment  used  by  the 
railroads  In  Maryland,  filed  numerous  com- 
plaints with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission on  behalf  of  Maryland  riders  and  are 
carefully  following  the  new  Metroliner  service 
between  Washington  and  New  York  to  in- 
sure fair  treatment  for  patrons  from  our 
State.  Tomorrow  a  hearing  will  be  held  by 
the  Maryland  Commission  in  Cumberland, 
Maryland  on  a  proposal  of  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  to  discontinue  a  round  trip  train  be- 
tween Cumberland  and  Oakland,  Maryland, 
and  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia. 

The  Maryland  Commission  Is  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  continuing  reduction  In  pas- 
senger service  which  is  occurring  In  Maryland 
and  across  the  nation.  When  the  nation's 
highways  and  airways  become  so  overbur- 
dened that  the  discomfort.  Inconvenience  and 
delay  are  intolerable  to  the  riding  public, 
then  a  return  to  emphasis  on  rail  travel  must 
certainly  follow.  Perhaps  the  inauguration 
and  public  acceptance  of  the  new  Metroliner 
service  signals  a  reaffirmation  of  the  need  for 
efficient  raU  passenger  service.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  shall  do  all  that  Is  possible  to  retain 
this  vital  mode  of  transportation  in  Mary- 
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land  at  a  level  consistent  with  the  public  tise 
of  the  existing  service. 

The  challenges  of  the  future  can  be  met 
not  simply  by  providing  service  eidequate  for 
today  but  anticipating  the  needs  of  tomor- 
row. Most  utilities  are  Implementing  this 
philosophy  through  present  efficiency  and 
long  range  planning.  A  few  unfortunately  are 
not  so  motivated. 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing 
here  today. 


DR.  ROMAN  SMAL-STOCKI:  UKRAIN- 
IAN PATRIOT-SCHOLAR,  LOVER 
OF  FREEDOM.  1893-1969 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  on  Sunday,  April  27,  of  Dr. 
Roman  Smal-Stockl.  those  who  love 
freedom  and  fight  to  preserve  It  have 
lost  a  true  champion.  Those  who  knew 
him  will  miss  him  deeply  but  forever  be 
enriched  by  the  memory  of  all  that  he 
represented. 

As  a  scholar  and  professor  of  Slavis- 
tics  he  was  renowned  and  respected 
throughout  the  world.  As  a  fighter  for 
the  right  of  self-determination  by  the 
repressed  minorities  of  Eastern  Europe 
he  was  hated  and  feared  by  those  who 
denied  that  freedom.  Because  of  his  out- 
spoken condemnation  of  tyrsmny  he  was 
twice  forced  to  flee  and  leave  behind 
family,  home  and  all  personal  posses- 
sions. Ultimately  he  found  his  way  to  the 
United  States. 

In  his  adopted  country  he  embraced 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship with  a  zealous  fervor.  Never  did 
he  take  for  granted  the  freedom  we  en- 
joy here  or  fail  to  fulfill  an  opportunity 
to  enrich  it. 

Dr.  Smal-Stocld  was  mort  the  Ameri- 
can for  his  deep  appreciation  of  the 
Ukrainian  Slavic  culture  and  heritage 
from  which  he  came.  Actively  devoted 
to  Ukrainian  causes,  he  was  admired  and 
loved  by  the  Ukrainian  community 
throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Roman  Smal-Stocki  possessed  a 
dignity,  wit  and  old-world  charm  that 
distinguished  him  among  men.  His  native 
Ukraine,  the  United  States,  and  all  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  every- 
where are  better  for  the  enduring 
warmth  of  this  man's  life. 

From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
April  29  and  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  30  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  articles  reporting  the  sad  fact 
of  his  death: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  29,   1969) 

Roman  S.  Smal-Stocki,  Ukrainian  Scholar, 

Dies 

Roman  S.  Smal-Stocki,  76,  director  of  the 
Ukrainian  Studies  Center  at  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, died  Sunday  of  cancer  at  Georgetown 
University  Hospital.  He  lived  at  201  Taylor 
St.  NE. 

Born  In  1893  in  Czernowltz,  Bukovlna,  now 
a  part  of  the  Soviet  Ukraine,  Mr.  Smal-Stocki 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and   Munich.   In   1917   he   lectured    at   the 
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Oriental  Academy,  a  foreign  service  school 
in  Berlin. 

In  the  early  19208  he  was  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Slavistlcs  at  the  Ukrainian  Masaryk 
University  In  Prague  and  later  was  a  guest 
professor  In  English  Unlverstttes — ^^ 

He  taught  Slavlstlcs  at  the  University  of 
Warsaw  In  Poland  from  1925  to  1939,  and 
then  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  II. 

Coming  to  the  United  States  after  the  war, 
he  was  professor  of  Slavic  history  at  Mar- 
quette University  from  1947  and  director  of 
Its  Slavic  Institute  from  1949  until  becoming 
professor  emeritus.  He  had  been  a  visiting 
professor  at  Catholic  University  since   1965. 

Mr.  Smal-Stocki  was  a  leader  in  the  fund- 
raising  campaign  to  erect  a  statue  of  the 
Ukrainian  poet-hero  Taras  Shevchenko  in 
Washington.  The  statue,  dedicated  several 
years  ago.  Is  at  22nd  and  P  Streets  NW. 

He  was  also  curator  and  a  director  of  the 
Byzantine  Slavic  Arts  Foundation  here.  From 
1915  through  1960  Mr.  Smal-Stocki  published 
11  books— m  Ukrainian,  German  and  Rus- 
sian. He  also  had  writen  more  than  70  schol- 
arly articles. 

Outside  his  literary  career,  Mr.  Smal-Stocki 
served  as  an  envoy  and  minister  of  the  Uk- 
rainian Democratic  Republic  In  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  in  the  early  19208,  aiyl  was 
deputy  premier  and  foreign  minister  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  government  In  exile  from 
1937  to  1940.  ^       .    . 

He  was  active  in  several  societies  devoted 
to  the  works  of  Shevchenko,  as  well  as  his- 
torical and  other  arts  and  sciences  assocl- 

*  l^ayers  will  be  offered  at  7  o'clock  tonight 
at  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Seminary,  201 
Taylor  St.  NE. 

A  mass  will  be  offered  tomorrow  In  Phila- 
delphia at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  the  mother  church  of  the  Uk- 
rainian CathoUc  Metropolitan  Province  In 
the  United  States. 

It  is  requested  that  expressions  of  sym- 
nathy  be  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  the 
Smal-Stocki  Memorial  Fund  at  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Seminary. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  30,  1969] 

DB.    ROMAN    SMAL-STOCKl    DiES;    UKRAINIAN 

Educator  Was  76 
Dr  Roman  Smal-Stocki,  philologist,  edu- 
cator and  author,  died  Sunday  at  George- 
town University  Hospital  in  Washington.  He 
was  76  years  old  and  was  a  former  leader  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic,  an  In- 
dependent state  from  1917  to  1920. 

Dr  Smal-Stocki.  who  vras  bom  under 
Austro-Hungarlan  rule,  received  a  Ph  D. 
degree  summa  cum  laude,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich  in  1914.  He  was  active  In 
the  establishment  of  the  Independent 
Ukrainian  state  and  was  the  councillor  of 
Its  legation  in  Berlin.  Later  he  was  Minis- 
ter of  Us  Government-m-Exlle  In  Berlin  and 
London.  He  was  also  formerly  deputy  pre- 
mier of  the  exiled  government. 

Between  the  two  world  wars  Dr.  Smal- 
Stocki  was  associate  professor  of  the  his- 
tory, language  and  culture  of  the  Slavic  peo- 
ples at  the  Ukrainian  Masaryk  University  in 
Prague  and  at  the  University  of  Warsaw. 

After  the  conquest  of  Poland  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Germans  and  Interned  In 
Prague  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  In  1947  and 
was  associate  professor  of  Slavic  history  at 
Marquette  University  and  later  directed  Mar- 
quette's Slavic  Institute. 

At  his  death  Dr.  Smal-Stocki  was  a  visit- 
ing professor  of  the  history,  language  and 
culture  of  the  Slavic  peoples  and  the  history 
of  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  and  the  head  of  the 
Ukrainian  Studies  Center  at  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Seminary  of  St.  Joshaphat,  both 
In  Washington. 
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He  was  president  of  the  American  Shev- 
chenko Scientific  Society,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York.  The  society  is  named  for  Taras 
Shevchenko,  Ukrainian  poet. 

Surviving  are  a  brother.  Dr.  Nestor  Smal- 
Stocki,  and  a  sister  Mrs.  Irene  LuckyJ. 


FIFTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  EVANSVILLE 


HON.  BIRCH  BAYH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  next  fall  the  University  of 
Evansville  wiU  celebrate  its  50th  year  of 
existence  in  the  city  of  Evansville,  Ind. 
Although  founded  more  than  a  century 
ago  in  another  community,  the  school  was 
moved  to  Evansville  and  began  to  operate 
there  as  Evansville  College  in  1919.  Its 
title  was  formally  changed  to  that  of 
Evansville  University  2  years  ago  in  order 
to  reflect  more  accurately  growth  through 
the  years;  it  is  now  a  major  urban  in- 
stitution comprising  three  separate  col- 
leges, four  schools,  and  a  graduate  divi- 
sion, which  serves  the  needs  of  more  than 
5,000  students. 

An  informative  article  describing  the 
current  status  of  Evansville  University 
and  its  many  educational  and  cultural  in- 
novations and  contributions  was  pub- 
lished in  the  March  1969,  Issue  of  In- 
diana Business  and  Industry  magazine. 
Under  the  Inspired  leadership  since  1967 
of  President  V^Tallace  B.  Graves,  the  uni- 
versity has  continued  to  stride  forward 
and  to  give  promise  of  an  even  greater 
role  in  the  future.  I  congratulate  the  uni- 
versity on  the  successful  completion  of  a 
half  century  of  dedicated  service  to  com- 
mimity.  State,  and  Nation  and,  in  tribute 
to  its  record  of  achievement,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

University  of  Evansville — With  Three 
Colleges.  FotJH  Schools  and  Graduate 
Division — Will  Celebrate  50th  Anni- 
versary  IN   City 

In  the  faU  of  1969,  the  University  of  Evans- 
ville will  celebrate  Its  50th  anniversary  as  a 
part  of  the  Evansville  community. 

Founded  in  the  Dearborn  County  hamlet 
of  Moores  Hill  in  1854,  the  University  earlier 
was  known  as  Moores  Hill  College.  Following 
a  fire  which  destroyed  the  colleges  main 
building  In  1915,  the  school  was  moved  to 
Evansville  In  1917,  and  for  the  next  48  years 
was  known  as  EvanvlUe  College.  The  first 
classes  In  Evansville  began  in  1919  in  a  down- 
town building  until  the  school  was  moved 
to  Its  permanent  home  on  a  74  acre  tract  in 
the  eastern  residential  portion  of  the  city  In 
1922. 

In  1967,  Evansville  College  by  legislative  act 
became  the  University  of  EvansvlUe,  and  the 
metamorphosis  from  liberal  arts  college  to 
urban  university  was  completed  within  the 
organization  of  colleges  and  schools  within 
the  University. 

Today,  the  University  of  Evansville  has  a 
total  student  population  of  5,500,  of  whom 
over  3,100  attend  full  time.  Resident  students, 
who  come  from  40  states  and  10  foreign  coun- 
tries, make  up  half  the  full-time  student 
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population.  The  University  is  a  fully  ac- 
credited private  non-tax  supported  Institu- 
tion related  to  The  United  Methodist  Church. 
It  has  three  colleges,  four  schools,  a  gradu- 
ate division  and  offers  25  different  degrees. 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  the 
heart  of  the  University,  offers  a  wide  range 
of  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees.  Stu- 
dents In  other  divisions  of  the  University  are 
required  to  take  certain  courses  In  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Science  before  establishing 
their  major  fields  of  study. 

One  of  the  finest  drama  departments  in 
the  country  Is  found  In  the  University  of 
Evansville  College  of  Fine  Arts.  Under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Sam  M.  Smiley,  the  Univer- 
sity Theatre  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  collegiate  theatre  groups.  The 
U  of  E  Theatre  annually  provides  a  major 
cultural  contribution  to  the  Evansville  com- 
munity with  performances  In  ShankUn  The- 
atre on  the  University  campus. 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts  offers  seven  degrees 
Including  a  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in 
art  and  in  drama,  a  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
with  an  instrumental  or  voice  major,  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  In  education  with  a 
major  In  arts  or  drama  and  speech,  and  a 
Bachelor   of   Music  Education   degree. 

Future  teachers  and  educators  constitute 
the  student  body  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, which  has  a  comprehensive  program 
offering  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
degrees.  The  School  of  Education  cooperates 
with  the  Evansvllle-Vanderburgh  School 
Corporation  and  many  other  systems  to  pro- 
vide elementary  and  secondary  teachers  each 
year  from  among  many  qualified  graduates. 
Most  of  the  students  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation do  their  practice  teaching  in  the 
Evansville  schools. 

The  first  four- year  baccalaureate  program 
in  nursing  to  be  accredited  in  Indiana  by  the 
National  League  for  Nursing,  the  University 
of  Evansville  School  of  Nursing  educates  and 
trains  future  registered  nurses.  The  School  of 
Nursmg  cooperates  with  two  of  Evansville 's 
general  hospitals,  Welborn  Memorial  Baptist 
and  St.  Mary's,  in  providing  clinical  as  well 
as  theoretical  training  to  student  nurses. 
Recently  under  way  Is  a  new  program  of 
continuing  nurses  education  in  which  reg- 
istered nurses  who  are  graduates  of  three- 
year  nursing  programs  may  complete  work 
for  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  School  of  Engineering  offers  the 
Bachelor  oi  Science  degree  In  electrical,  in- 
dustrial, and  mechanical  engineering,  and 
Its  aim  is  to  equip  students  for  technical, 
managerial,  and  executive  careers  in  industry. 
Through  a  program  of  cooperative  study, 
students  in  the  School  of  Engineering  may 
elect  to  rotate  in  and  out  of  industry 
while  completing  their  degree  requirements. 
This  program  gives  students  valuable  ex- 
perience in  their  field  of  study  as  well  as 
additional  Income  while  they  are  employed. 
Evansville  business  and  industry  long  has 
recognized  the  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration as  a  source  for  well-educated  and 
well-trained  young  men  and  women  who 
qualify  for  managerial  and  executive  level 
positions.  Recent  statistics  show  that  in  1968 
half  of  the  278  male  graduates  went  into 
business  and  industry,  and  of  those  half 
stayed  in  the  Evansville  area. 

In  the  fall  of  1968,  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  began  a  new  Master  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  degree  program  which 
met  with  instant  success.  Over  150  students 
were  initially  enrolled  during  the  fall  quar- 
ter. According  to  Dr.  Ray  W.  Arensman,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
the  M.B.A.  program  is  designed  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  inter-relatlonshlp  of 
various  fields  of  business,  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  use  of  modern  quantitative 
tools  of  business  analysis,  and  to  deepen  the 
understanding  of  the  role  that  business  de- 
cisions play  In  American  society. 
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"The  M.B.A.  jrogram."  Dean  Arensman 
continues,  "concentrates  on  the  theoretical 
aspects  of  bvuln^ss,"  adding  that  the  em- 
phasis Is  on  broadl  philosophical  relationships 
between  business  decisions  and  the  society 
In  which  they  afe  made  rather  than  only 
on  the  technical  skills  required  of  special 
areas  of  business. 

Another  significant  development  In  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  came  lEut 
year  when  the  M4ad  Johnson  and  Company 
Foundation  estaUlshed  a  professorship  In 
management.  Undergraduate  degree  pro- 
grams In  the  Sct)ool  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration Include  accounting,  economics, 
finance.  Insuranc4,  management,  marketing, 
oQlce  administration,  and  general  business. 
A  direct  link  between  the  University  and 
area  business  an4  Industry  exists  through 
the  Center  for  Industrial  Relations,  an  aSU- 
late  of  the  UnlvSrslty  of  Chicago's  Indus- 
trial Relations  qenter.  The  University  of 
Evansvllle  has  tb^  distinction  of  being  the 
first  cooperative  ccjllege  for  management  edu- 
cation In  the  Univlersity  of  Chicago  program, 
and  now  is  one  6f  20  strategically  located 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
nation"  with  such  J  facilities. 

"The  '^bgram  oil  the  Center  consists  of  a 
diagnostic  analyst!  of  organization  problems 
and  needs  as  well  as  the  development  of 
programs  for  management  and  organization 
improvement.  Prdgrams  are  conducted  In 
the  University  Binning  College  and  on  an 
In-plant  arrangement.  According  to  Joseph  T. 
Holt,  the  Center  Director,  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  management  development 
program  showed  a  65%  Increase  between 
1967  and  1968,  anil  at  present  over  60  firms 
have  participated  |  in  management  develop- 
ment and  organlcational  survey  programs 
Center.  Using  the  vast  re- 
if  the  University  of  Chl- 
lelations  Center,  the  Uni- 
ts its  program  to  the  needs 
pea. 

Although  the  primary  mission  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  EvansvUle  Is  to  provide  quality 
education  for  a  growing  number  of  qualified 
students,  its  role  as  an  economic  force  In 
the  Evansville  area  economy  also  Is  signif- 
icant. I 
Recently,  the  Ui 
designed  to  meast 
the  community. 

Following  a  sin^ilar  study  made  In  1966 
which  showed  a  yearly  Impact  of  $6  million, 
the  recent  study  shows  that  the  University 
annually  feeds  into  the  local  economy  an 
amount  in  excess  tt  $10  million.  This  figure 
is  based  on  the  $9.9  million  University  op- 
erating budget — oil  which  $5.1  million  stays 
In  the  communltj,  the  amount  University 
of  Evansvllle  studits  contribute  to  the  area 
economy  in  addition  to  tuition,  fees,  books, 
room  and  board,  average  construction  serv- 
ices purchased  over  the  past  ten  years,  stu- 
dent and  faculty  automobile  expenses,  and 
tovirlsm  generated  |by  visitors  who  come  for 
University  spons4>red  events,  including 
athletics. 

The  economic  injpact  of  the  University  of 
Evansvllle  on  the  ilocal  economy  is  further 
enlarged  if  a  multilpller  effect  is  set  at  2.5. 
That  Is,  every  dollar  the  University  puts  into 
the  local  economy)  generates  another  $2.50 
In  economic  activity.  Therefore,  the  total  Im- 
pact on  the  Evanstfllle  area  is  $25.5  million 


conducted  by  the 
search   resources 
cago's  Industrial 
verslty  facility  gea 
of  the  Evansville 


Iverslty  undertook  a  study 
re  its  economic  Impact  on 


a  year. 

Afl  a  moderately 
an  urban  setting, 
vllle  acknowledges 
and  the  myriad  of 


populated  Institution  in 
the  University  of  Evans- 
the  realities  of  urban  Ufe 
social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical problems  tfat  beset  modern  urban 
society. 

In  1968,  the  Johh  L.  Igleheart  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Urba»i  Affairs  was  established 
by  a  $425,000  gift  b^r  Austin  3.  Igleheart,  for- 
mer chairman  of  tt  e  board  of  General  Poods 
Corporation.  It  furctlons  as  a  link  between 
the   city   of   Evans'llle   and   the   Unlvei«lty, 
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merging  both  direct  service  to  the  commu- 
nity and  academic  coursework  in  a  mutually 
supporting  relationship. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Urban  Affairs  Is  that  courses  are 
offered  to  undergraduate  as  well  as  graduate 
studento.  In  many  Institutions  study  in  ur- 
ban affairs  Is  limited  to  graduate  students. 

President  Wallace  B.  Graves  states  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Center  ts  to  develop  academic 
programs  which  will  "acquaint  undergradu- 
ate students  of  many  professional  objectives 
with  the  real  ties  of  urban  life  as  well  as 
those  who  suboequently  make  urban  affairs 
their  profession." 

Richard  C.  Hall,  the  Center  director,  says. 
"The  University,  particularly  the  urban  uni- 
versity with  its  pooling  of  highly  developed 
academic  skills,  has  been  looked  to  for  assist- 
ance by  the  cities  in  this  period  of  increasing 
complexity,  rapid  change  and  uncertainty." 
This  Ik  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Hall,  aside 
from  his  teaching  duties,  serves  as  an  active 
member  of  many  civic  organizations  and 
groups. 

SpeaJdng  before  the  State  Policy  Commis- 
sion on  Post  High  School  Education  in  Au- 
gust, 1968,  President  Graves  said.  "For  moat 
of  its  life  In  Evansvllle,  the  University  has 
been  the  sole  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation .  .  .  and  has  striven  mightily  to  serve 
the  education  requirements  of  this  dynamic 
and  enterprising  community.  It  has,  for  ex- 
ample, deliberately  preserved  a  low  tuition 
level  In  order  to  accommodate  local  students 
of  limited  financial  resources  .  .  .  and  in 
1968-69,  the  University  of  Evansvllle  stUl  will 
have  one  of  the  lowest  tuition  charges  .  .  . 
among  all  the  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  State." 

The  University  of  Evansvllle  today  is  com- 
mitted to  excellence  on  all  academic  fronts. 
Soon  the  University  faculty  will  complete  a 
thoroughgoing  study  of  all  educational  pro- 
grams to  provide  an  "academic  blueprint" 
for  its  future  growth  and  development.  In 
1969-70,  its  fiftieth  year  In  Evansville,  the 
university  will  announce  a  development'plan 
for  the  next  decade. 
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THE  TAX  BITE  IS  "PAINLESS"? 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  the  Bamesboro  Star  of  April  17  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  the  tax- 
payer's revolt  in  the  country.  I  thought 
our  colleagues  would  appreciate  hearing 
another  view  of  the  tax  problem  as  faced 
by  the  middle-income  taxpayer.  The  edi- 
torial points  out  that  the  Government 
wants  the  tax  bite  to  be  "as  painless  as 
possible"  and  that  is  why  employers  are 
forced  to  take  little  bits  of  taxes  out  of 
each  paycheck.  But  is  it  the  painless  way? 
In  the  words  of  the  writer,  concerning 
the  reaction  of  the  taxpayer: 

Try  to  tell  him  that  when  despite  his  wife 
and  three  children  as  dependents  he  stUl  has 
to  fork  over  $1,500  of  his  $9,000  salary  to 
Uncle  Sam. 

The  tax  bite,  however  collected,  is  not 
painless  and  the  taxpayer  of  the  United 
States  understands  this  better  perhaps 
than  we  do  here  in  Congress. 

The  taxpayer  is  begiiming  to  feel  that 
we  in  Congress  have  developed  a  cal- 
loused view  of  the  cost  of  program  piled 
on  program  and  that  we  have  forgotten 
that    the    American    middle-class    tax- 


payer is  carrying  the  heaviest  burden  for 
such  programs.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  that  taxpayer  to  change  this  view  of 
our  endeavors  and  one  way,  in  addition 
to  the  passage  of  a  substantive  tax  re- 
form measure,  was  stated  in  the  edi- 
torial: 

Instead  of  new  taxes  for  ever-Increasing 
spending  programs,  we  need  to  trim  out  the 
fat  from  our  expenditures  and  spend  only 
for  what  is  essential. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tax   Tims   Brincs   Rbnxwkd   Complaint 

We  get  a  chuckle — but  It  hurts — when  peo- 
ple say:  "We're  going  to  get  $100,000  from  the 
state,  another  $50,000  from  the  state  which 
won't  cost  us  anything  so  we  can  go  ahead 
with  the  project." 

Try  to  tell  the  average  wage  earner  that  it 
Isnt  costing  him  anything. 

Try  to  tell  him  that  Just  now  when  be  Is 
paying  his  Income  tax. 

Try  to  tell  him  that  when  despite  his  wife 
and  three  children  as  dependents  he  still  has 
to  fork  over  $1,600  of  his  $9,000  salary  to 
Uncle  Sam. 

If  the  federal  government  did  not  force  the 
employers  to  take  this  tax  from  the  wage 
earner  In  little  bits  In  the  form  of  withhold- 
ing tax,  you  can  bet  the  wage  earner  would 
put  the  screws  to  his  congressman  to  cut  out 
all  unnecessary  spending. 

But,  of  course,  that  Is  the  way  the  gov- 
ernment wants  it.  They  want  the  tax  bite  to 
be  as  painless  as  possible. 

Then,  too.  It  bolls  down  to  the  simple 
fact  that  business  and  Industry  actually  are 
paying  the  tax  because  the  wage  earner 
bases  his  salary  on  what  he  takes  home,  not 
on  what  his  employer  actually  pays  him. 

This  added  load  on  the  small  business  man 
who  employs  eight  or  10  persons  is  getting  to 
be  almost  unbearable. 

The  self-employed  person  who  has  only 
himself  and  another  employee  or  two  to  be 
concerned  about  doesn't  really  know  what 
the  tax  problem  is  all  about.  He  can  look  to 
Uncle  Sam  for  the  handout  as  a  free  gift 
from  the  rest  of  us. 

But,  in  this  small  office,  which  is  typical  of 
thousands  of  small  business  firms  across  the 
nation,  the  withholding  and  social  security 
taxes  for  the  year  1968  totaled  $6,284.12  or 
about  $1,505  per  employee. 

Of  course,  our  employees  are  not  too  much 
concerned  because  they  never  had  the  money 
anyway.  We  took  it  from  them  and  paid  It  to 
Uncle  Sam. 

These  advocates  of  subsidies  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  whatever  form  it  takes  say:  "Get 
as  much  as  you  can  from  the  government; 
everyone  else  is  doing  it  and  we  might  as 
well  get  our  share," 

These  advocates  of  government  free- 
spending  are  the  reason  why  this  nation  is 
$360  billion  dollars  In  debt  with  the  interest 
on  this  debt  ($15  billion  annually)  being  the 
second  largest  expenditure  by  our  govern- 
ment. Second  only  to  our  defense  spending 
budget. 

Our  federal  government  is  not  only  giving 
our  money  away  at  home — giving  money 
which  It  does  not  yet  have — but  spending  it 
almost  as  freely  in  foreign  countries. 

A  chart  elsewhere  on  this  page  shows  that 
we  have  given  away  to  foreign  governments 
more  than  $118  billion  dollars  since  1946  and 
we  have  paid  $62  billion  on  Interest  on  the 
money  we  borrowed  to  give  away  for  a  grand 
total  of  prizes  to  foreign  countries  of  $170 
billion. 

Is  it  any  wonder  we  have  been  clamoring 
for  a  tighter  rein  In  government  spending? 

We  Are  being  buried  beneath  the  subsidies 
we  are  paying  here  at  home  and  abroad. 

Instead  of  new  taxes  for  ever-increasing 
spending  programs,  we  need  to  trim  out  the 
fat  from  our  expenditures  and  spend  only  for 
what  Is  essential. 
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We  are  spending  billions  to  end  poverty 
and  we  have  more  poverty  during  our  boom 
time  than  any  time  since  the  depression. 

We  are  spending  bilUonB  for  farm  sub- 
sidies and  yet  food  prices  are  the  highest 
of  any  time  In  history,  so  we  are  paying 
twice. 

We  are  spending  billions  on  the  military 
and  yet  we  cannot  defeat  a  nation  not  even 
half  the  size  of  Pennsylvania.  And  our  dead 
In  Vietnam  now  exceeds  the  total  in  Korea. 

We  are  spending  billions  In  education  yet 
educators  say  our  modem  education  system 
Is  sadly  wanting. 

We  are  spending  billionB  on  medicare, 
medicaid,  yet  many  claim  these  programs 
are  failures  as  far  as  Improving  the  nation's 
health  standards. 

We  are  spending  billions  on  highways  and 
yet  our  highways  are  masses  of  crawling  con- 
gestion. 

We  are  spending  blUlons  on  airline  subsi- 
dies, yet  air  travel  is  now  becoming  almost 
as  congested  as  that  on  the  highways. 

We  are  spending  billions  to  defend  our  na- 
tion against  air  attacks  but  now  we  find  It  has 
been  Inadequate  and  we  are  practically  help- 
less against  an  A-bomb  attack. 

We  are  spending  billions  on  Job  training 
programs  yet  we  open  our  doors  to  a  flood 
of  Imported  goods  which  are  causing  unem- 
ployment in  steel,  watch,  camera,  textile  and 
a  host  of  other  industries. 

We  are  spending  billions  and  billions  for 
this  and  for  that,  yet  we  are  polluting  the 
very  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  very  nearly 
living  m  a  cesspool  or  garbage  can. 

Wages  are  at  the  highest  they  have  been 
in  our  history,  yet  at  the  same  time  indi- 
vidual debt  Is  also  at  record  proportions. 

It  seems  that  we  need  to  reassess  our  values 
as  to  what  is  Important  in  this  world  and 
what  is  not  and  govern  ourselves  accord- 
ingly. 
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Most  of  the  moderately  retarded  chil- 
dren served  by  these  schools  need  some 
kind  of  supervision  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  do 
they  become  self-supporting.  A  few 
short  years  ago  these  children  would 
have  found  their  futures  restricted  to 
institutions.  Today,  however,  through 
proper  training  in  health,  self-care, 
reading,  home  arts,  industrial  arts,  and 
other  practical  ideas,  the  schools  pre- 
pare these  pupils  to  contribute  as  useful 
members  of  society. 


FTA'S  HELP   SUPPORT  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
years  of  restricted  budgets  for  school 
operations,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
small  local  groups  uniting  for  a  com- 
mon cause — helping  their  schools  pro- 
vide the  finest  education  possible  for 
certain  children  whose  needs  are  only 
now  becoming  generally  known,  the 
needs  of  retarded  children. 

The  ninth  annual  benefit  for  the  spe- 
cial education  of  moderately  retarded 
children  at  the  Concord,  Longview.  and 
Stephen  Knolls  schools  of  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  was  held  Saturday,  March 
15,  at  the  Indian  Spring  Country  Club. 
This  benefit,  sponsored  by  the  PTA's  of 
the  three  schools,  has  been  increasingly 
successful  through  the  years. 

Through  their  united  effort,  the  three 
PTA's  are  achieving  more  than  finan- 
cially bolstering  the  schools  where  edu- 
cational costs  per  pupil  are  already  high. 
They  have  also  kept  the  community 
aware  of  the  needs  of  special  education 
and  of  what  their  schools  are  doing.  The 
entire  community  becomes  aware  of  the 
needs  of  the  schools'  programs  and  in- 
sures that  the  PTA's  will  provide  for 
them. 


RED  CARNATION— NATIONAL 
FLOWER 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  the  question  of  a  national  flower 
has  been  one  of  great  concern  to  many, 
Etnd  I  would  like  to  add  the  voice  of  Dan 
Clancy,  respected  writer  for  the  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  Dispatch,  on  behalf  of  the 
official  flower  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the 
scarlet  carnation. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Clancy  follows: 
conteoverst  mat  bloom  over  adoption  op 
Official  Federal  Flower 

United  States  Sen.  Albert  Gore  Is  urging 
that  the  iris  be  designated  as  the  national 
flower.  The  Iris  Is  the  state  flower  of  Ten- 
nessee— and  Senator  Gore  Is  from  Tennessee. 
Get  it? 

Well,  now  we  see  no  blooming  reason  why 
the  Buckeye  State  Flower  should  not  become 
the  carnation  of  the  nation. 

The  scarlet  carnation  was  adopted  as 
Ohio's  official  flower  in  1904  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Ohio  General  Assembly,  because  a 
carnation  was  the  dally  companion  of  Wil- 
liam McKlnley,  the  nation's  25th  President 
born  at  Nlles  in  Trumbull  County,  and  be- 
cause of  "its  beauty,  its  fragrance  and  its 
fitness." 

Historically,  it  may  be  noted,  use  of  the 
carnation  as  a  campaign  symbol  originated 
during  the  McKinley-Laml>orn  debates  in 
Alliance,  and  resulted  in  Alliance  becoming 
proclaimed   "The   Carnation   City." 

We  would  not,  of  course,  want  to  see  this 
blossom  into  a  national  controversy  over 
which  state's  flower  should  be  the  national 
flower — but  Buckeyeland  may  as  well  boost 
its  own  bud  before  all  of  the  other  states 
begin  battling  for  the  honor. 

State  flowers  offer  a  variety  of  choices — 
including  Alaska's  forget-me-not,  Okla- 
homa's mistletoe  (for  a  real  kissln'  country?) , 
and  Arizona's  giant  cactus.  Arizona  may  have 
a  jxjint  there. 

State  flowers  once  ranged  literally  from 
A  to  Z — from  the  apple  blossom  for  Arkansas 
and  Michigan  to  the  zinnia  for  Indiana,  until 
the  Hoosler  State  switched  to  the  peony  in 
1957. 

Several  states,  of  course,  are  somewhat 
handicapped  with  fiowers  which  would 
hardly  be  fitting  as  our  national  symbol — 
such  as  IlllnoiB.  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island 
and  Wisconsin,  which  all  have  violets  as  their 
state  fiowers.  We  would  hardly  want  the 
shrinking  violet  as  our  nation's  symbol. 

Even  United  States  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dlrk- 
sen.  nunols.  doesnt  advocate  adoption  of  his 
own  state  violet  as  the  national  flower.  He  Is 
trying  to  promote  the  marigold  as  our  na- 
tional poey. 

The  Lincoln  Library  of  Essential  Informa- 
tion lists  the  goldenrod  as  already  being  the 
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national  flower  of  the  United  States,  "by  pop- 
ular choice."  But  goldenrod.  which  Is  also  the 
state  flower  of  Alabama,  Kentucky  and  Ne- 
braska, has  a  poor  reputation  among  hay 
fever  sufferers. 

Anyway,  our  encyclopedia  says  that  al- 
though an  attempt  was  made  in  1889  to  sam- 
ple public  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  that 
the  goldenrod  proved  most  popular,  it  has 
never  been  generally  accepted  as  our  na- 
tional flower. 

The  reputation  of  Kansas'  state  flower,  the 
wild  sunflower,  has  Just  been  dealt  a  damag- 
ing blow  by  the  Iowa  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  voted  92  to  18  to  declare  the  wild 
sunflower  a  noxious  weed.  ( Michigan,  capital 
of  the  automotive  Industry  In  the  world's 
greatest  car  jjroduclng  nation,  might  be  In- 
clined to  favor  Ohio's  state  flower,  the  "car 
nation.") 

Well,  this  issue  could  see  many  flowery 
speeches  made  in  Congress,  some  fierce  fioral 
fights  among  the  states  and  many  a  brickbat 
as  well  as  bouquets  tossed  back  and  forth  be- 
fore we  finally  "pick"  a  national  flower.  But, 
let  the  petals  fall  where  they  may. 

Even  the  "flower  children"  easily  could  de- 
cide to  become  Involved  In  this  debate.  Gar- 
deners, florists,  politicians  and  plain  folks 
with  state  pride  could  all  become  partisans. 
There  will  be  few  wallfiowers. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  fight  over  a  federal 
flower,  with  all  Its  state  skirmishes,  will  soon 
be  settled.  But,  then,  who  knows — after  all, 
England's  Wars  of  the  Roses  lasted  for  30 
years. 

One  thing  is  certain — whoever  makes  the 
final  decision  will  have  no  bed  of  roses. 


FEDERAL  MILK  MARKETING 
ORDERS 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

of   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  which  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937.  This  is 
the  basic  authority  for  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders.  The  amendment  would 
authorize  dairy  farmers  to  initiate  pro- 
grams for  expanding  market  develop- 
ment projects,  such  as  advertising,  sales 
promotion,  education,  research,  and  re- 
lated programs.  It  would  operate  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
provide  authorization  for  voluntary — not 
mandatory — action  by  milk  producers  in 
a  marketing  order  area  to  adopt  such 
a  program;  and.  if  adopted,  it  would 
require  participation  on  a  marketwlde 
basis. 

Second.  The  plan  would  be  supported 
by  funds  from  the  milk  pool  of  the  mar- 
keting order  area  according  to  a  formula 
approved  in  the  referendum. 

Third.  The  plan  would  be  tailored  to 
meet  needs  and  objectives  of  producers 
in  a  specific  marketing  order. 

Fourth.  Expenditures  under  a  plan 
would  be  supervised  by  milk  producers: 
and  would  be  used  only  for  designated 
purposes. 

Fifth.  Adoption  of  a  plan  would  re- 
quire approval  of  two-thirds  of  producers 
voting  in  a  separate  referendum  In  a 
marketing  order  area.  Cooperatives — 
established  to  serve  producers — could 
vote  on  behalf  of  their  members. 
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sixth.  The  separate  referendum — 
either  adopting  or  rejecting  a  plan — 
would  not  affact  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  marketing  order,  itself. 

Seventh.  Although  adoption  of  a  plan 
would  require  approval  of  two-thirds  of 
producers  votlnijg  In  a  referendum,  it 
could  be  tenoinated  by  51  percent  of 
producers  at  ai&y  time. 


A  LETTER  TfO  PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  liASTON  O'NEAL 

OP    GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOU^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEAL  1  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  considered  loplnion  is  that  there  are 
more  intelligeni,  well-educated,  and  well- 
trained  people  Interested  in  Government 
than'eter  before  in  our  history. 

MAnf  of  these  people  have  more  time 
to  read  and  contemplate  because  of  the 
increased  number  and  effectiveness  of 
retirement  programs. 

They  love  ou  •  country  and  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  concerned  about 
trends.  They  are  writing  us  every  day, 
and  they  are  \friting  others  in  Govern- 
ment. 

One  of  my  jvalued  constituents,  Mr. 
George  I.  Martiln.  of  Sylvester,  Ga.,  re- 
cently wrote  tb  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  When  his  letter  came  to  my  at- 
tention it  lm{^essed  me  with  its  in- 
escapable logid  and  level-headed  ap- 
proach. I  woulc  like  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues : 

Sylvester,  Ga., 
December  12,  1968. 
Hon.  RICHARD  M.  Nixon. 

President -Elect,    United   States   of   America, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  President:  First,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  being  elected  president  of 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

Even  though  I.  as  a  school  man,  have  writ- 
ten to  thousand!  of  people,  maoiy  of  whom 
held  high  positions,  I  have  never  written  to 
a  president  of  the  United  States.  I  have  al- 
ways been  rather  reluctant  to  advise  or  sug- 
gest to  anyone  &i  to  how  he  should  conduct 
his  business.  However.  Inasmuch  as  our  great 
country  Is  In  a  rather  precarious  situation 
and  Inasmuch  as  rou  have  been  elected  leader 
and  administrator  of  a  great  government  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people", 
I  feel  that  you  will  welcome  my  letter  along 
with  millions  of  others,  if  you  can  be  con- 
vinced In  your  nlnd  that  the  letters  are 
written  In  an  holiest  and  sincere  effort  to  be 
of  help  to  you  aj  you  take  the  helm  of  our 
great  "Ship  of  S  ;ate"  and  endeavor  with  a 
determined  mind  and  a  steadfast  purpose  to 
steer  it  on  a  courie  that  will  bring  this  great 
country  back  to  its  rightful  position.  Yes, 
back  to  a  position  more  In  keeping  with  the 
Ideals  and  ambit:  ons  of  the  great  men  who 
founded  our  nat  on;  back  to  the  ideals  as 
set  forth  in  our  constitution;  back  to  law 
and  order;  back  ts  states  rights  whereby  the 
people  of  the  stites  may  have  a  voice  in 
their  government! il  affairs,  (as  a  school  man  I 
was  delighted  to  hear  you  say  during  the 
campaign  that  ydu  would  turn  the  schools 
back  to  the  people);  back  to  a  better  tax 
system  to  support  our  government  so  that  the 
tax  burden  will  lie  more  equitably  distrib- 
uted; (there  Is  m  ich  talk  about  tax  evasion 
through  "Foundations",  also,  being  able  to 
get  into  a  low  bricket,  etc.  etc.);  back  to  a 
time  when  at  lea^t  a  portion  of  the  tax  dol- 
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lars  sent  to  the  federal  coffers  by  the  states 
can  be  retrieved  for  worthy  causes  without 
the  approval  of  the  hard-boiled  "Guideline" 
bureaucrats  In  the  Pentagon  and  State  E>e- 
partment.   Yes,    back    to    a    time   when    our 
Supreme  Court  wUl  render  decisions  in  keep- 
ing with  the  law  as  provided  for  in  our  Con- 
stitution and  not  in  keeping  with  the  social 
trends  of  the  day,  etc.  (Give  us  a  court  that 
win  not  usurp  the  powers  of  the  other  two 
branches    of    Government — Legislative    and 
Elzecutlve),  also,  back  to  a  time,  when  our 
country's  sworn  enemies  will  not  be  allowed 
to  run  at  large  and  bold  high  government 
jobs— even  work  in  defense  plants  and  teach 
our  youth;  and  back  to  a  time  when  our  gov- 
ernment wUl  not  aid  the  enemy  we  are  try- 
ing to  subdue  by  sending  the  enemy,  at  great 
cost  to  our  country,  everything  it  needs  In- 
cluding war  equipment  with  which  to  kill  our 
boys  who  are  fighting  and  dying  for  our  way 
of  life;   back  to  a  time  when  some  thought 
will    be   given    to   "balancing"    the   national 
budget.  Yes,  back  to  a  time  when  the  news 
media  will  not  be  controlled  by  a  group  who 
seek  to  suppress  all  matters  that  do  not  meet 
their  approval,  (radio,  television,  press,  etc.) 
Mr.  President,  no  man  before  you  has  ever 
gone  to  the  White  House  with  more  serious 
problems  facing  him.  But  George  Washing- 
ton had  bis  problems  In  the  early  days  of  our 
country;  yet,  be  was  successful  In  laying  the 
foundation   for   the   greatest   nation   of   all 
time.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  his  problems  as 
he  sought  to  make   certain   needed   adjust- 
ments In  our  government.  He.  too.  was  suc- 
cessful as  a  President.  Now.  you  will  be  at 
the  controls  after  January  20,  1969.  and  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  imllke  that  of  any 
other  president  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. Due  to  "easy  money"  and  a  somewhat 
false  economy,  our  people  are  literally  wal- 
lowing In  luxury  and  extravagance  with  too 
little  regard  for  the  things  that  have  made 
this  country  great — Individual  rights,  free- 
dom  of  choice,   respect  for   law   and   order, 
patriotism,   good  education   (our  education 
program   needs   a   good   dry-cleaning),   civic 
responsibility,   and   a   conviction   that   with 
every  privilege  there  is  a  corresponding  re- 
sponslbUlty.  We  are  thankful,  however,  that 
we  yet  have  the  "framework"  of  our  great 
republic  and  with  your  leadership  we  can 
rebuild   in   keeping  with   the   needs   of   our 
time.  Please  know  that  as  you   rally  your 
forces  to  "rebuild"  you  will  have  the  support 
of  the  great  majority  of  our  people.  This  was 
made  very  apparent  by  the  election  in  No- 
vember, Therefore,  even  though  the  task  may 
seem  great,   the  challenge  is  also  great  be- 
cause   the    people    recognize    the    need    for 
change  and  all  are  wholeheartedly  willing  to 
go  to  bat  to  help  you  to  reclaim  our  rightful 
position  under  the  sun. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  pages  of 
history  that  both  Washington  and  Lincoln 
(referred  to  above)  were  God-fearing  men 
who  through  prayer  sought  the  guidance  of 
our  Holy  Father  as  they  faced  the  Issues  of 
their  day.  I  feel  sure  that  prayer  Is  a  part  of 
your  life,  also.  Please  be  assured  that  mil- 
lions of  your  people  are  remembering  you  in 
their  prayers  continually. 

In  closing  let  me  say  I  am  a  Southerner 
and  am  proud  of  my  heritage.  Having  lived 
most  of  my  life  In  the  south  on  the  farm.  In 
town,  and  in  the  city,  (of  course,  my  pro- 
fessional work  took  me  to  all  parts  of  the 
country)  and  having  spent  most  of  my  life 
as  an  educator,  I  believe  I  know  the  South 
and  its  problems  as  well  as  anyone.  Even 
though  the  south  has  had  to  endure  certain 
handicaps  throughout  most  of  Its  existence, 
it  is  well  on  the  way  to  coming  Into  Its  own. 
It  has  yet  much  to  offer  our  republic.  We 
have  through  the  years,  particularly  In  re- 
cent years,  had  to  suffer  certain  p>enaltles, 
some  of  which  were  Imposed  upon  us  very 
unjustly.  But,  we  are  a  courageous  people; 
not  too  easily  subdued  when  the  principle  of 
right  and  wrong  Is  Involved.  I  am  sure  you 
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wUl  permit  us  to  "brag"  a  bit  by  saying  that 
with  the  souths  direct  and  Indirect  efforts 
It  contributed  substantially  to  the  results  of 
the  late  election.  You  are  our  president  and 
we  are  your  people.  We  have  ample  reason  to 
believe  you  are  going  to  be  as  much  Inter- 
ested In  the  well  being  and  progress  of  the 
South  as  you  are  In  any  other  area  of  our 
great  nation.  We  must  be  "one  nation  Indi- 
visible" working  together  for  the  common 
cause. 

I  am  tremendously  Interested  In  your  suc- 
cess as  President  and  I  want  to  do  my  part. 
I  am  not  seeking  a  job.  In  fact,  I  don't  want 
a  paying  job.  I  only  want  to  contribute  my 
part  In  helping  you  be  the  best  president 
this  coimtry  has  ever  had.  I  hope  your  ad- 
ministration win  give  me  the  opportunity. 
This  is  my  country,  too. 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  I.  Martin. 

PS. — I  dictated  the  above  letter  before 
you  announced  your  Cabinet.  All  are  good 
men.  I  was  pleased,  even  delighted,  that  you 
chose  your  Defense  Secretary  from  a  field 
other  than  Industry.  It's  high  time  we're 
making  a  change.  Also,  I  must  add  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  otir  people  rejoice 
that  you  have  retained  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as 
head  of  the  F.B.I.  In  my  book  his  equal  Is  not 
to  be  found  In  the  U.S.A. 


May  i,  1969 
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ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  the  nation  of  Israel 
celebrates  the  21st  anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Statehood.  On  May  14, 
1948,  Mr.  David  Ben-Gurion  read  the 
proclamation  to  a  group  of  tearful  but 
happy  Jews  gathered  in  Tel  Aviv,  and  a 
few  hours  laters  later,  at  midnight,  the 
State  of  Israel  came  into  existence.  It 
was  a  paradox  of  history  in  1948  that  this 
nation  of  people,  one  of  the  oldest  on 
earth  with  a  record  of  almost  4,000  years 
as  a  nation,  should  be  welcomed  into  the 
family  of  nations  as  a  new  member.  In 
the  intervening  21  years,  the  Israelis  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  a  yoimg  and 
dynamic  nation,  while  at  the  same  time 
showing  that  they  are  the  inheritors  of 
the  wisdom  of  their  forefathers. 

The  world  is  well  aware  of  the  trials 
faced  by  the  State  of  Israel;  there  have 
been  three  wars  between  the  Israelis  and 
their  Arab  neighbors  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, wars  that  have  drained  away  vital 
energy,  riches,  and  time  from  the  Israel 
people.  More  important,  however,  is  that 
the  pride  of  Israel,  her  yoimg  people,  have 
been  set  off  to  battle,  slowing  the  process 
of  nation-building.  The  Israelis  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  constant  war,  being  sub- 
jected daily  to  the  threat  of  renewed  hos- 
tilities. But  in  spite  of  these  burdens,  the 
Israelis  have  amassed  one  of  the  most  as- 
tonishing records  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  any  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  Israel  triumph  over  adversity 
is  truly  one  of  the  miracles  of  our  time. 

In  every  field  of  endeavor,  the  Israelis 
have  shown  an  uncommon  capability  to 
provide  new  insights,  to  seek  new  ap- 
proaches and  to  devise  new  methods.  It 
is  perhaps  this  innovative  spirit  which 
has  made  the  State  of  Israel  so  prominent 


in  so  many  different  enterprises.  But  for 
all  the  initiative  and  invention  of  the 
Israel  people,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  formula  of  peace  for  their  land. 
It  is  the  hope  of  aU  free  men  that  the 
Israeli  statesmen  and  diplomats,  will  be 
successful  in  their  efforts  at  convincing 
the  leaders  of  the  Arab  States  to  set  aside 
their  weapons  of  war  and  to  accept  the 
Israeli  offers  of  peace  and  cooperation. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  armiversary  of 
Israel  independence,  we  join  the  many 
friends  of  Israel  around  the  world  in  of- 
fering our  heartiest  congratulations  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  next  cele- 
bration in  Israel  shall  be  for  a  permanent 
and  meaningful  peace. 


UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OP  AMER- 
ICA WELFARE  AND  RETIREMENT 
FUND 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK 


OF    WTEST    VIRGINIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 
Mr  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
abiding  principles  which  supports  our 
method  of  self-government  is  our  con- 
viction that  all  sides  of  a  controversy 
shall  be  heard  and  that  there  shall  be 
fair  play  in  the  public  arena.  Recently 
many  of  you  have  read  public  attacks 
on  the  operations  of  the  welfare  and  re- 
tirement fund  administered  jomtly  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  the  coal  mine  operators.  There  have 
been  demands  for  investigations,  charges 
of  nepotism  and  the  like  both  published 
and  broadcast. 

I  am  no  union  pension  expert  ana 
have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  fund 
other  than  access  to  the  data  reported 
annually  to  the  Department  of  Labor  as 
required  by  Federal  law.  The  fund  has 
reported  in  each  of  the  last  10  years  an(l 
there  has  been  no  previous  broadside  of 
acc'osations  during  that  time. 

In  view  of  the  many  changes  and  ac- 
cusations, I  feel  it  in  the  interest  of  fair- 
play  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing statement  prepared  by  the  trustees 
of  the  fund  as  a  means  of  assisting  you 
in  arriving  at  a  dispassionate  appraisal 
of  the  merits  of  the  accusations  recently 
distributed. 
The  statement  follows: 

A  STATEMENT  BY  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF 
AMERICA  WELFARE  AND  RETIREMENT  PCND, 
APRIL    18,     1969 

A  spate  of  articles,  editorials  and  speeches 
critical  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  has  sud- 
denly been  aimed  at  the  Fund  from  many 
directions. 

Particular  areas  of  criticism  appear  to  be 
( 1 »  the  Trust  Fund  falls  to  make  full  report 
on  Its  operations;  (2)  the  "poor"  investment 
record  of  the  Fund;  (3)  "large"  bank  deposits 
drawing  no  Interest:  (4)  Trust  Fund  salaries 
and  retirement  benefits  for  its  employees  are 
excessive;  (5)  the  Trust  Fund  has  excessive 
reserves;  (6)  benefit  structure  and  changes 
m  eligibility  requirements  over  the  years 
have  neglected  the  old  and  disabled  miner. 

Whatever  the  motives  behind  the  attacks, 
which  appear  highly  organized  as  to  purpose 
and  tactics.  Fund  officials  are  of  the  opinion 


that  It  U  time  to  "look  at  the  record"  as  one 
prominent  American  Uked  to  say. 

THE   CRITICISM 

The  Trust  Fund  falls  to  make  full  report 
on  Its  operations. 

TBK    RECORD 

Annual  reports.  Issued  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fund,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  with- 
out compulsion  of  law  or  regulatory  agency, 
have  provided  full  details  of  Its  operations.  In 
each  such  report,  income,  benefit  expendi- 
tures and  administrative  expenditures  In 
their  various  categories,  have  been  reported 
In  full.  Each  report  has  Included  In  Its  en- 
tirety the  report  of  the  independent  certified 
public  accountanU.  Thus,  every  doUar  of  in- 
come and  outgo  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Trust  Fund  on  May  29.  1946,  has  been 
subject  to  independent  audit.  Wide  dissemi- 
nation has  been  given  to  each  Annual  Re- 
port. Among  others,  copies  are  mailed  to  coal 
operators,  lawmakers,  state  and  federal  offi- 
cials and  hundreds  of  newspapers,  periodicals, 
radio  and  television  stations,  and  it  is  re- 
printed in  Its  entirety  In  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal,  the  official  publication  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

In  addition,  each  year  the  Trust  Fund  files 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
a  detailed  and  voluminous  report  on  Its  ac- 
tivities, financial  and  otherwise.  Including 
disclosure  of  Its  investments  as  required  by 
the  act  in  the  same  manner  as  thousands  of 
other  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  throughout 
the  country.  This  report  also  Includes  a  lUt- 
ing  of  the  salary  of  every  employee  of  the 
Trust  Fund  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  retire- 
ment provisions  for  Fund  employees.  This 
report  is  a  public  document  and  available  for 
all  to  review  In  the  Office  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

THE    CRITICISM 

The  "poor"  Investment  record  of  the  Trust 
Fund. 

THE    RECORD 

Any  appraisal  of  our  investment  results 
must  necessarily  take  into  account  that  we 
are  a  Trust  Fund  and  have  fiduciary  respon- 
sibilities. The  objectives  of  the  investment 
program  of  the  Trustees  must  be  understood. 
Such  objectives  include,  safety  of  principal, 
production  of  reasonable  Income  on  a  steady 
basis  and  a  high  degree  of  liquidity.  Our 
common  stock  Investments  admirably  meet 
all  these  objectives. 

1  All  securities  in  which  we  are  Invested 
appear  on  the  legal  list  issued  semi-annually 
by  the  Register  of  Wills  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  AU  are  traded  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

2  The  yield  on  our  common  stock  invest- 
ments is  approximately  5.3'^;.  The  Income 
from  these  Investments  has  grown  each  year 
since  their  acquisition  and  it  Is  expected  to 
continue  to  provide  a  steadily  rising  source 
of  Income. 

3  The  common  stock  portfolio  of  the 
Fund  consists  entirely  of  shares  of  public 
utility  companies.  In  the  past  few  years  the 
market  value  of  these  shares  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  high  interest  rates  and  a 
number  of  other  factors.  While  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  appreciation  In  this  portfoUo 
Is  minimal,  we  are  confident  that  it  wlU  In 
the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  show  sub- 
stantial appreciation  In  market  value. 

THE    CRITICISM 

"Large"  bank  deposits  drawing  no  Interest. 


cash  balance  was  allowed  to  build  up  some- 
what. Our  cash  balance  on  June  30,  1968  was 
actuaUy  no  greater  In  relation  to  our  monthly 
and  '^"""'»^'  expenditures  than  it  had  been 
at  times  In  the  past  when  expenditures  were 
at  a  lower  level. 

With  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  for  a 
new  three  year  contract  between  the  Union 
and  the  operators  In  October,  1968,  the  po- 
tential need  for  cash  reserves  has  lessened 
and  these  balances  have  been  reduced  con- 
siderably. 

THE    CRITICISM 


THE     RECORD 

At  most  times  during  our  existence,  our 
bank  balances  were  not  nearly  as  high  as  we 
would  like  to  have  them  In  relation  to  our 
monthly  expenditures. 

In  January  of  1965  the  Trustees  made  sub- 
stantial Improvements  In  the  benefit  pro- 
grams which  had  the  effect  of  Increasing  our 
expenditures  by  over  $45  million  annually. 
As  a  consequence,  as  Income  permitted,  our 


Trust  Fund  salaries  and  retirement  bene- 
fits for  Its  employees  are  excessive. 

THE    RECORD 

The  salary  scales  and  retirement  benefits 
for  employees  of  the  Fund  are  entirely  com- 
petitive with  those  provided  for  employees 
with  similar  skills  and  responsibilities  In  all 
fields  of  Industry  and  commerce.  Maximum 
retirement  benefits  provided  for  top  officials 
of  the  Fund  are  less  than  one-third  of  their 
annual  salary. 

THE    CRITICISM 

The  Trust  Fund  has  excessive  reserves. 

THE   RECORD 

As  at  June  30,  1968  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  the  Trust  Fund  was  approximately 
$180  minion.  At  this  figure  the  balance  rep- 
resents only  slightiy  in  excess  of  one  year's 
expenditures.  Many  other  plans  with  a  lesser 
number  of  pensioners,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  extensive  hospital  and  medical  care  pro- 
gram of  the  Trust  Fund,  have  reserves  many 
times  this  figure. 

Proposals  now  pending  in  Congress  would, 
if  enacted,  require  the  Trust  Fund  to  ac- 
cumulate reserves  much  larger  than  the  pres- 
ent figure.  While  we  do  not  feel  that  com- 
plete actuarial  funding  Is  necessary  or  even 
desirable,  pruoent  administration  dictates 
that  a  substantial  reserve  be  maintained  to 
Insure  continuity  of  present  benefit  pro- 
grams in  the  event  of  a  protracted  recession 
or  stoppage  of  work  in  the  coal  Industry.  It 
is  recalled  that  in  September,  1949  benefit 
payments  from  the  Trust  Fund  had  to  be 
temporarily  suspended  completely  and  In 
February.  1961  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
pension  pa>Tnent  was  reduced  because  of  the 
lack   of   sufficient   reserves. 

THE    CRITICISM 

The  Fund  has  neglected  the  old  and  dis- 
abled miner. 

THE    RECORD 

Pensions  and  Hospital  and  Medical  Care 
Benefits  had  always  been  the  primary  objec- 
tives of  the  miners  in  their  long  struggle  for 
a  benefit  program.  Alter  the  Fund's  estab- 
lishment, however,  pension  payments  were 
delayed  by  the  court  actions  and  the  pitiful 
shortage  of  physicians  and  medical  facilities 
slowed  development  of  a  medical  care  pro- 
gram. To  begin  paying  benefits  of  any  sub- 
stantial nature,  therefore,  the  Trustees'  only 
alternative  was  to  set  up  temporary  cash  dis- 
ability benefits  until  the  basic  programs 
could  begin  functioning.  Within  the  short 
space  of  two  years,  more  than  100  million 
dollars  was   paid   to  disabled   miners. 

In  1954  the  pension  program  was  in  fuU 
operation  with  $100  a  month  payments  going 
to  more  than  55,000  miners — many  of  whom 
had  earlier  received  these  temporary  dis- 
ability benefits.  Large  numbers  of  the  early 
pensioners  continue  on  the  rolls  today  and 
over  the  years  have  received  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Fund's  Hospital  and  Medical  Care 
program  had  also  come  of  age  In  1954  and 
was  bringing  to  the  heretofore  deprived  min- 
ing communities  the  most  comprehensive 
hospital  and  medical  care  program  in  ex- 
istence. By  this  time  the  severely  disabled 
miners  had  been  located  by  the  Fund  and 
transported  to  the  nation's  most  advanced 
centers  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 
Over  the  years   thousands  of  oher  disabled 
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miners  have  beeii  asstated  by  specialists  from 
tbe  FutKl's  Area  Medical  OfBcea  In  obtain- 
ing physical  an|t  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Pund  personnel  has  also  been  Instrvimental 
In  obtaining  for  the  disabled  miners  assist- 
ance from  Peder&l,  State  and  other  public- 
supported  agencies. 

Oddly  enought  the  Fund's  pension  pro- 
gram Is  condemned  as  being  too  restrictive  In 
Its  eligibility  refutations.  This  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  sli|ce  1948  well  over  a  billion 
dollars  has  been,  paid  to  more  than  133.000 
retired  miners.  Av  the  record  shows,  i>enslon 
provisions  have  Always  been  geared  as  close- 
ly as  possible  to  the  nature  of  the  Industry 
with  payments  ^  high  as  'Fund  finances 
would  permit. 

The  criticism  centers  about  a  provision 
adopted  16  yeara  ago  that  requires  a  miner 
to  put  In  his  20^  years  within  a  30- year  pe- 
riod. Nothing  is  >ald  about  the  liberality  of 
the  requirement  that  allows  a  miner  to  draw 
full  pension  at  a(ge  55  even  though  he  may 
have  left  the  m^nes  at  45.  Nor  is  mention 
made  of  the  gen^ous  method  of  calculating 
service  that  glvjes  a  year's  credit  for  6 
months'  work  1^  any  of  the  bltiunlnous 
Uvlnes.'A'hd  no  comparison  Is  made  with  other 
penslotr  plans  \n\  effect  16  years  ago  which 
required  oontlnubus  service  with  one  com- 
pany up  to  age  65  In  order  to  qualify.  The 
fact  that  the  Trtistees  have  liberalized  the 
service  requirement  eliminating  the  30-year 
provision  and  pennlttlng  a  miner  to  qualify 
for  full  pension  at  55  with  20  years  worked 
at  any  time  ending  after  February  1965  also 
receives  scant  notice.  But  these  features  add 
up  to  one  of  tha  most  liberal  programs  in 
existence. 

A    rURTHD  ILOOK    AT    THE    RECORD 

Since  the  Fuiui  wsis  created:  Benefit  ex- 
penditures have  totaled  $2,586,896,073.65. 

Royalty  Inooms  has  amounted  to  $2,802,- 
567.836.18  representing  production  of  over  8 
billion  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 

More  than  14.^82,000  individual  benefits 
have  been  provldeti. 

More  than  4.500.000  beneficiaries  have  re- 
ceived Hospital  and  Medical  Care. 

133.043  miners  have  received  Trust  Fund 
pensions. 

129,937  widows  fend  orphans  have  received 
benefits. 

Total  adminlstilatlve  costs  have  been  less 
than  3. I'll. 

GENEUAL    STATEMENT 

This  Fund  was  created  by  the  trust  In- 
denture contalnet  in  the  National  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Wage  Agreement  of  1950  nego- 
tiated by  National  Collective  Bargaining  be- 
tween the  bituminous  coal  operators  and 
the  International  [Jnlon,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America.  It  Is  an  entirely  separate  and 
distinct  legal  entity,  created  and  operating 
under  the  terms  af  Federal  law.  I.e.,  Section 
302(c)  of  the  "Lahor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947",  betlter  known  as  the  "Taft- 
Hartley  Act."  Its  znanagement  is  tripartite, 
one  Trustee  appolfited  by  the  coal  operators, 
one  by  the  International  Union  and  a  third 
and  neutral  Trustiee  appointed  by  the  par- 
Ues.  1 

It  was  very  eaily  determined  in  Federal 
court  litigation  t^at  the  trust  was  legally 
created  under  Federal  statute,  was  charitable 
In  nature  and  appropriately  administered  by 
a  three- trustee  m^agement.  The  trust  in- 
denture Itself  provides  specifically  that: 

"Subject  to  the!  stated  purposes  of  this 
Fund,  the  Trustee^  shall  have  full  authority, 
within  the  terms  ind  provisions  of  the  'La- 
bor-Management Relations  Act,  1947',  and 
other  applicable  law,  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  coverage  |  and  eligibility,  priorities 
among  classes  of  benefits,  amounts  of  bene- 
fits, methods  of  p^vidlng  or  arranging  for 
provisions  for  benefits,  investment  of  trust 
funds,  and  aU  other  related  matters". 

In  the  preparation,  promulgation  and  ad- 
ministering  of   eUklblllty   requirements    the 
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Trustees  have,  within  the  limits  Imposed 
upon  them  by  applicable  law  and  the  re- 
sources available  to  them,  undertaken  to  ex- 
ercise prudent  and  businesslike  Judgments 
characterized  by  humaneness  and  with  full 
consideration  of  all  relevant  factors.  These 
Judgments  were  based  on  knowledge  of 
changing  conditions  prevailing  from  time  to 
time  in  the  coal  industry  as  this  new  and 
novel  trust  fund  grew  and  developed. 

It  has  been,  and  is  now,  Impossible  to 
establish  eligibility  requirements  which  do 
not  create  some  individual  problem  with 
some  applicants  falling  Just  short  of  eligi- 
bility. While  It  Is  of  course  regrettable,  it  Is 
inevitable  that  administrative  attempts  to 
correct  an  individual's  failure  to  meet  the 
requirements  are  impossible.  Such  attempts. 
If  made,  would  create  a  breakdown  of  the 
over-all  administration  of  the  trust  and. 
If  carried  to  the  extreme  so  sw  to  eliminate 
all  individual  problems,  would  result  in  no 
effective  eligibility  requirements  at  all 

The  Fund  and  its  Trustees  have  operated 
over  the  years  on  such  a  basis  as  they  sin- 
cerely believe,  and  which  the  Fund  now 
submits,  should  merit  the  approval  of  all 
Interested  parties.  A  1956  report  to  the  United 
States  Senate  from  a  Labor  Subcommittee 
which  had  made  a  long  and  detailed  inves- 
tigation and  held  hearings  pertaining  to  this 
Trust  Fund  said  the  Fund  was  "honestly 
and  well  administered  "  and  Its  "outstanding 
programs"  provided  "Incalculable  benefits." 
The  Fund  sincerely  now  believes  and  sub- 
mits that  this  approval  of  its  operation 
is  equally  applicable  to  Its  current  operation. 

Josephine  Roche, 

Director. 

Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Jr., 

Comptroller. 

Welly  K.  Hopkins, 

Counsel. 
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NATIONAL  GOODWILL  WEEK 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Na- 
tional Goodwill  Week  is  to  be  observed 
May  4-10.  1969,  and  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  very  fine  work 
that  is  being  conducted  by  the  Goodwill 
Industries  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  Inc. 

For  one  thing.  Goodwill  Industries  cur- 
rently are  paying  incentive  wages  to 
more  than  130  handicapped  people 
daily,  individuals  who  have  difficulty  in 
finding  employment  owing  to  physical, 
mental,  emotional,  or  socio -cultural 
handicaps.  Through  the  Goodwill  In- 
dustries these  handicapped  individuals 
receive  vocational  evaluation,  job  train- 
ing, counseling,  special  educational  in- 
struction, and  placement  services,  which 
enable  them  to  become  productive  citi- 
zens in  their  communities.  These  handi- 
capped persons,  through  this  assistance, 
become  tax  payers  rather  than  dole 
takers. 

During  1968  Goodwill  Industries  of 
Central  Permsylvania  provided  service  to 
557  handicapped  persons.  Eighty-six  jobs 
were  acquired  for  persons  who  had  re- 
ceived training  at  Goodwill  Industries. 
Incentive  wages  to  the  handicapped 
amounted  to  $217,856. 

All  of  us  can  applaud  these  accom- 
plishments of  the  Goodwill  Industries, 
but  Goodwill  needs  more  than  just  good 
wishes  upon  which  to  operate.  The  or- 


ganization is  not  self-sufficient,  and  it 
can  carry  on  its  good  work  only  if  in- 
terested citizens  will  make  contributions 
to  its  cause. 

Citizens  can  give  repairable  materials 
to  Goodwill,  materials  which  can  pro- 
vide employment  for  the  handicapped 
and,  in  turn,  be  converted  into  useful 
commodities.  They  can  also  give  cash,  a 
gift  which  can  be  assigned  to  many  use- 
ful purposes. 

There  is  an  old  adage  which  says,  "One 
good  turn  deserves  another."  All  through 
the  year  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  Inc.,  gives  its  good 
services  to  those  who  need  them.  May  4- 
10  is  Goodwill's  deserving  period,  and 
it  provides  all  of  us  an  opportunity  to 
do  a  good  turn  for  Goodwill  by  giving 
generously. 


THE  BASIC  FLAW  OP  THE 
PEACENIKS 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor  of 
the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  in  Cheyenne 
has  taken  a  long  look  at  the  campus  dem- 
onstrations of  recent  days  and,  putting 
these  protests  in  historical  perspective, 
noted  that : 

It  is  odd  that  so  many  American  intellec- 
tuals see  all  the  wrong  in  the  United  States; 
who  deplore  the  sustenance  of  our  own  na- 
tional entity,  without  seeing  the  other  side 
of  the  coin :  the  threat  to  the  national  entity 
that  arises  from  other  nations,  whose  aggres- 
sion and  militaristic  attitude  spur  our  own 
defensive  efforts.  These  latter  are  decried  by 
these  so-called  intellects  who  depart  from 
reason  and  objectivity.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  the  only  nation  that  within  their 
concept,  does  wrong. 

Editor  James  M.  Flinchum  recalls  the 
recent  speech  by  Harvard  biology  profes- 
sor, George  Wald,  in  which  the  Nobel 
laureate  decries  America's  massive  de- 
fensive armaments  and  proposes,  with  no 
regard  for  the  need  of  these  armaments 
that  we  should  just  "get  rid"  of  them. 
Mr.  Flinchum  asks : 

Very  well,  how  does  a  Nobel  prize  winner 
tell  us  how  to  begin? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  editorial  to 
which  I  have  reference  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  with  my  remarks: 
The  Basic  Flaw  of  the  Peaceniks 

The  'peace  ball"  at  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming which  amounts  to  an  attack,  in  senti- 
ment at  least,  on  the  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps  program  there,  and  the  abject  cav- 
ing In  of  the  Harvard  Corporation  to  the  antl- 
ROTC  demands  at  Harvard  University,  sug- 
gest two  things. 

One  Is  that  antl-mllltary  attitudes  on  the 
college  campuses  are  on  the  upswing  as  they 
were  in  the  1930s,  between  the  World  Wars; 
and  secondly  that  this  movement  Is  as  mis- 
guided as  it  always  has  been. 

Opposition  to  the  military  and  what  may 
roughly  be  described  as  an  anti-war  attitude 
Is  as  old  as  man,  probably;  It  must  have  its 
origins  with  the  very  beginning  of  the  human 
being  or  at  least  when  man  reached  that 
stage  when  he  began  to  react  aggressively  to 
his  fellows. 

Organized  conflict,  that  Is  to  say,  military 
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confrontation,  has  always  been  deplored.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  Is  a  very  early  opponent  of 
war  in  the  literature  of  Judeo-Chrlstian  civ- 
ilization; Isaiah  opposed  the  war  between 
Assyria  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  the 
eighth  century  B.C.,  and  in  vain  did  he  seek 
to  thwart  the  conflict  engendered  on  the  part 
of  King  Hezekiah  of  Judah  against  Assyria, 
a  large  and  expansionist  nation  that  had 
fallen  on  difficult  times  which  led  a  combi- 
nation of  smaller  kingdoms  sparked  by 
Judah,  to  attempt  to  defeat  Assyria  militar- 
ily. The  allies,  incidentally,  lost  the  fight. 

Until  the  day  arrives,  as  Isaiah  hopefully 
predicted  nearly  3,000  years  ago,  when  the 
House  of  the  Lord  shall  be  established  In  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  and  "all  nations  shall 
flow  into  it";  until  that  day  when  the  peoples 
of  the  world  shall  "beat  their  swords  into 
plowSfiares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks"  and  "nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more" — until  that  day  is  here,  then  we 
shall  have  to  cope  with  circumstances  as 
they  are.  Which  is  to  say.  we  shall  have  to 
tackle  the  problems  posed  by  human  nature, 
or  rather,  the  conflicts  of  people. 

We  must  consider,  first  of  all,  that  humans 
are  contentious  creatures;  that  conflict  is  a 
way  of  life  with  them,  and  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways mere  civil  conflict.  The  fact  that  the 
anti-war  demonstrators  in  this  one  nation 
alone  have  been  willing  to  engage  in  violent 
action,  of  conflict  engendered  by  themselves. 
In  protest  against  other  conflict,  suggests  the 
great  paradox  of  their  crusade  to  end  war. 

There  are  those  among  those  antiwar  activ- 
ists, however,  who  view  pacifism  or  non- 
military  action  only  as  a  one-sided  affair.  The 
founding  Bolsheviks  In  their  early  revolu- 
tionary activities  against  the  "bourgeois  im- 
perialists"— that  Is,  the  capitalist  nations  of 
the  West — predicated  their  campaign  on 
anti-war  sentiment. 

Today's  pacifists  who  have  inclinations  In 
many  ways  toward  socialism  including  com- 
munism, seem  to  ignore  the  Irony  of  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  Imperialists  and  the 
greatest  threat  to  world  peace,  the  nation 
with  the  mightiest  military  potential  of  any 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Is  the  Soviet  Union — 
a  country  that  has  waged  what  some  his- 
torians call  the  Third  World  War  and  others 
the  Cold  War  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  now. 

Recently,  a  Nobel  prize  winner  and  profes- 
sor of  biology  at  Harvard,  Dr.  George  Wald, 
made  a  speech  which  deplored  the  prospect 
of  nuclear  war  and  particularly  the  arming  of 
the  United  States  In  which  he  said:  "The 
only  use  for  an  atomic  bomb  Is  to  keep 
somebody  else  from  using  one.  It  can  give 
us  no  protection — only  the  doubtful  satis- 
faction of  retaliation.  Nuclear  weapons  offer 
us  nothing  but  a  balance  of  terror,  and  a 
balance  of  terror  Is  still  terror.  We  have  to 
get  rid  of  those  atomic  weapons,  here  and 
everywhere.  We  cannot  live  with  them. 

Very  well,  but  how  does  a  Nobel  prize 
winner  tell  us  how  to  begin?  The  Implication 
is,  as  a  great  many  members  of  the  intellec- 
tual community  and  some  lawmakers  sug- 
gest, that  the  United  States  begin  and  the 
Soviets  will  then  follow.  Does  anyone  believe 
this  to  be  true?  When  the  basic  policy  and 
program  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Marxian  world 
revolution,  a  thesis  and  objective  stated  time 
and  again  by  the  policy-makers  of  the  Rus- 
sian communist  party? 

Professor  Wald  states  that  we  have  reached 
"a  point  of  great  decision,  not  Just  for  our 
nation,  not  only  for  all  humanity,  but  for 
life  upon  earth."  But  If  mere  life  were  the 
only  objective  of  human  beings,  if  the  only 
goal  they  sought  was  Just  to  exist  itself, 
then  human  life  would  have  progressed  pre- 
cious little.  Is  life  iinder  any  circumstances 
our  only  goal?  Or  is  It  a  better  life,  one  ab- 
sent as  much  as  iKsslble  of  want?  And  ab- 
sent a  minimum  of  terror? 

Professor  Wald  speaks  of  terror — the  the- 
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oretlcal  terror  of  the  nuclear  bomb — but  has 
he  experienced  the  real  terror  of  the  totali- 
tarian, the  police,  state?  Would  he  be  willing 
to  experience  this  sort  of  terror? 

It  Is  odd  that  so  many  American  intellec- 
tuals see  all  the  wrong  In  the  United  States; 
who  deplore  the  sustenance  of  our  own  na- 
tional entity,  without  seeing  the  other  side 
of  the  coin;  the  threat  to  that  national  en- 
tity that  arises  from  other  nations,  whose  ag- 
gression and  militaristic  attitude  spur  our 
own  defensive  efforts.  These  latter  are  de- 
cried by  these  so-called  Intellects  who  depart 
from  reason  and  objectivity.  The  United 
States  of  America  is  the  only  nation  that 
within  their  concept,  does  wrong. 

So  with  the  campaign  against  the  ROTO 
In  this  country,  against  an  Institution  that 
comprises  an  integral  element  of  our  nation- 
hood. Unless  this  nationhood  were  stistalned 
through  various  efforts  that  are  designed  to 
preserve  it.  Including  the  training  of  our 
young  men  and  women  in  the  military  pro- 
fession, then  neither  the  nation  nor  even 
these  colleges  and  universities  including  Har- 
vard and  the  University  of  Wyoming,  could  or 
would  exist  for  very  long. 

That  Is  the  very  basic  fact  these  people  re- 
fuse to  face:  How  long  would  even  they,  as 
presumably  free  Intellectuals,  be  able  to 
speak  out  upon  any  subject  including  oppo- 
sition to  national  defense,  be  able  to  do  so 
under  the  direction  of  a  Politburo  which 
today  in  the  U.S.S.R.  decrees  who  will  teach 
what,  and  where,  and  whom,  and  how. 


AUTO  THEFT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  great  concern  with  the  rising 
crime  rate,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following  sta- 
tistics taken  from  the  Unified  Crime  Re- 
ports— 1967,  printed  annually  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  feel 
that  the  data  contained  in  this  segment 
of  the  report  helps  to  point  up  the  need 
for  antitheft  devices  on  all  passenger 
cars  in  order  to  reduce  the  ever-growing 
increase  In  auto  thefts : 

Auto  Thefts 

VOLUME 

In  1967,  an  estimated  654,900  motor  ve- 
hicles were  reported  stolen,  compared  to 
thefts  of  557,000  the  year  before.  These 
thefts  occurred  at  an  average  rate  of  more 
than  one  a  minute  throughout  the  year. 
Geographically,  the  volume  of  auto  theft 
was  highest  in  the  Northeastern  States. 
which  reported  30  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  these  crimes.  Next  in  order  were  the 
North  Central  States.  27  percent;  the  South- 
em  States.  22  percent;  and  the  Western 
States.  21  percent.  This  crime  makes  up  17 
percent  of  the  total  Crime  Index  offenses. 
Seasonal  variations  disclose  auto  theft  gen- 
erally reaches  its  peak  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  and  1967  was  no  exception  in  this  re- 
spect, with  October  the  high  volume  month. 
trend 

Auto  thefts  in  1967  increased  18  percent 
in  volume  when  compared  with  1966.  Since 
1960,  this  crime  has  risen  steadily,  recording 
a  101-percent  increase  over  the  8-year  pe- 
riod. The  theory  that  there  are  more  auto 
thefts  solely  because  there  are  more  autos 
is  Invalid  when  It  Is  shown  that  the  per- 
centage increase  in  auto  theft  has  more  than 
doubled  the  percentage  Increase  In  automo- 
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bile  registrations  since  1960,  and  more  than 
doubled  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
young  age  population,   15   to  24  years. 

Auto  theft  increases  in  all  areas  contrib- 
uted to  the  overall  18-percent  rise  In  1967. 
On  the  average,  large  cities  with  250,000  or 
more  population  had  an  18-percent  upward 
trend,  the  suburban  areas  registered  a  19- 
percent  upswing,  and  the  rural  areas  were 
up  5  percent  in  these  crimes  during  1967. 

Geographically,  the  theft  of  autos  showed 
the  sharpest  upward  trend  In  the  Northeast- 
ern States  with  a  25  percent  Increase  fol- 
lowed by  the  North  Central  States  up  17 
percent.  The  Southern  States  were  up  16 
percent,  and  the  Western  States  had  an  11 
percent  rise. 

auto  theit  rate 

In  auto  theft,  as  in  other  Crime  Index 
offenses,  there  was  a  substantial  Increase  in 
the  rate  In  1967  over  1966.  From  284  victims 
per  100,000  population  in  the  earlier  year, 
the  rate  rose  to  331  In  1967,  a  Jump  of  16 
percent.  The  auto  theft  rate  has  risen  82 
percent  since  1960.  There  were  more  persons 
unlawfully  deprived  of  their  motor  vehicles, 
901  per  100,000  population.  In  the  cities  with 
500,000  to  one  million  inhabitants  than  in 
any  other  population  group.  In  this  regard, 
as  a  part  of  a  special  study  It  was  found 
that  30  F>ercent  of  the  autos  stolen  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  owned  by  non- 
resident victims.  This  Is  undoubtedly  true 
in  other  large  core  cities  because  of  the 
high  mobility  of  the  general  population. 

Nationally,  the  auto  theft  rate  In  the  large 
cities  averaged  776.  In  the  suburbs  the  rate 
was  205,  and  in  the  rural  areas  the  auto 
theft  rate  was  68. 

The  auto  theft  rates  by  geographic  region 
disclosed  the  Western  States  were  high  with 
418.  The  Northeastern  States  reported  a  rate 
of  400,  the  North  Central  States  322,  and 
the  Southern  States  239  thefts  per  100,000 
inhabitants. 

Nationally,  in  1967  one  of  every  123  reg- 
istered autos  was  stolen  or  a  rate  of  8.1 
per  1,000  registered  autos.  Regionally,  the 
highest  registration  theft  rate  appeared  in 
the  Northeastern  States  where  11.0  cars  per 
1,000  registered  vehicles  were  stolen.  In  the 
3  other  regions  the  figures  were  9.0  in  the 
Western  States,  7.6  in  the  North  Central 
States,   and   6.0   In   the   Southern  States. 

Nature  of  auto  theft 

Auto  theft  rates  are  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  this  Is  primarily  a  big  city  problem, 
since  the  highest  rates  appear  In  the  most 
heavily  populated  secHons  of  the  Nation. 
In  1967,  the  average  value  of  stolen  auto- 
mobiles was  $1,017  at  the  time  of  theft  and 
although  police  recovered  86  percent  of  the 
stolen  vehicles,  the  remaining  unrecovered 
14  percent  represented  a  loss  of  over  $93,000,- 
000  to  the  victims.  This  loss  figures  does  not 
take  Into  consideration  the  monetary  loss 
resulting  from  damage  to  the  vehicles,  prop- 
erty and  persons  which  are  a  direct  result  of 
these  crimes. 

Uniform  Crime  Reporting  special  studies  in 
the  past  have  documented  auto  theft  as 
primarily  a  crime  of  opportunity.  The  youth- 
ful offender  who  Is  most  often  Involved  finds 
the  vehicle  subject  to  theft  conveniently 
ready  to  drive  away  or  the  Ignition  easily 
compromised. 

clearances 

Due  to  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the 
auto  thefts  occur  at  night  and  over  one-half 
are  from  private  residences,  apartments,  or 
streets  In  residential  districts,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  were  successful  in  solving 
only  20  percent  of  these  thefts  by  arrest  of 
the  offender.  The  crimes  occur  under  cover 
of  darkness  and  there  are  seldom  any  wit- 
nesses. On  the  other  hand,  police  nationally 
are  successful  in  recovering  about  86  percent 
of  all  stolen  cars.  About  55  percent  of  stolen 
vehicles  are  taken  and  recovered  within  48 
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hours.  Although  tecovery  of  the  vehicle  does 
not  clear  the  offiinse,  the  property  la  avail- 
able for  return  to  the  victim.  This  high  re- 
covery percentage  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  approiCtinately  75  f>ercent  of  the 
cars  stolen  are  uaed  for  transportation  or  the 
purpose  of  the  iheft  Is  unknown.  The  re- 
mainder were  ta^en  for  resale,  stripping  for 
parts,  or  use  In  afiother  crime. 

In  the  Natlon'j  largest  cities  19  percent  of 
the  auto  thefts  were  cleared  during  1967. 
Police  In  the  8ub(urban  areas  were  somewhat 
more  succesaful  having  cleared  24  percent. 
Throughout  the  Country  auto  theft  clearance 
percentages  ranaed  from  16  percent  In  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  to  25  percent  In  the 
Mountain  States 

In  all  geographic  divisions  and  population 
groups  the  participation  of  the  young  age 
group  population  Is  indicated  by  the  high 
proportion  of  thepe  clearances  which  were  by 
arrest  of  persona  under  18  years  of  age.  In 
the  large  core  cliles,  54  percent  were  solved 
by  an  arrest  In  tils  age  group  while  juvenile 
clearances  accounted  for  43  percent  In  the 
suburbs  and  42  i^rcent  In  the  rural  area. 

PEB^ON'S    ARRESTED 

Per^Qfis  arrested  for  auto  theft  come  prin- 
cipally from  the  loung  age  group  population. 
In  1967,  62  perclnt  of  all  persons  arrested 
for  this  crime  were  under  18  years  of  age  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fa^t,  17  percent  were  under  15 
years  of  age.  Wh4n  persons  under  21  are  In- 
cluded In  the  conlputatlons.  80  percent  of  the 
arrests  for  auto  tlieft  are  accounted  for.  Of  all 
Crime  Index  offeiises,  auto  theft  had,  by  far, 
the  largest  proportion  of  arrests  of  persons 
under  18.  ] 

The  national  tirend  In  auto  theft  arrests 
disclosed  a  5  percent  Incretwe  In  1967  when 
compared  to  1961.  Adult  arrests  rose  8  per- 
cent while  arrests  of  persons  under  18  In- 
creased 4  percent]  Considering  the  eight  year 
period,  1960-1967Jauto  theft  arrests  Increased 
53  percent.  Arresis  of  Individuals  under  the 
age  of  15  Increase^  61  percent  and  Individuals 
under  the  age  cc  18  Increased  54  percent 
during  this  period. 

The  long-term  larrest  trend  for  adults  dis- 
closed a  51  percent  Increase  in  arrests  for 
auto  theft,  1960  through  1967. 

Nejtt  to  burglary,  auto  theft  as  measured 
by  arrests  showed  the  least  participation  by 
females.  Only  4  percent  of  persons  arrested  In 
1967  were  female  land  female  arrests  for  auto 
theft  Increased  ^1  percent.  Females  under 
15  recorded  a  19  Ipercent  Increase  In  arrests 
for  auto  theft.  Whites  made  up  67  percent  of 
the  arrests  for  auio  theft,  Negroes  31  percent 
and  all  other  rac^s  the  remaining  2  percent. 
During  the  1960'(  arrests  for  auto  theft  In- 
volving young  ^egroes  have  more  than 
doubled. 

PERfeONS  CHARGED 


Again,  the  Involvement  of  the  young  age 
group  population  is  made  dees  through  police 
reports  showing  |66  percent  of  all  persons 
charged  for  auto  (theft  In  1967  were  referred 
to  Juvenile  court  Jurisdiction.  No  other  Crime 
Index  offense  results  In  such  a  high  percent- 
age of  Juvenile  re^rrals.  When  the  remaining 
adult  offenders  v«|ere  considered  as  a  group, 
55  percent  of  thc^e  prosecuted  on  charges  of 
auto  theft  were  fpund  guilty  as  charged,  14 
percent  were  convicted  or  plead  guilty  to  a 
lesser  charge  and  31  percent  were  acquitted 
or  their  cases  were  dismissed. 


HON.  HA^RY  SHEPPARD 


HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

ort  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdt^y.  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  WHimtN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleaiues  in  expressing  deep 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of  our  late  col- 
league, Harry  Sheppard.  It  was  my  privi- 
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lege  to  serve  with  Harry  Sheppard  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  many 
years  and  under  his  chairmanship,  first 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Naval  Appro- 
priations and,  later,  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  Military  Construc- 
tion. In  these  undertakings  I  came  to 
know  him  and  to  love  him. 

A  man  of  the  greatest  integrity,  un- 
bounded energy,  and  sound  judgment, 
Harry  Sheppard  was  an  excellent  Con- 
gressman but,  first,  a  wonderful  citizen. 
His  service  here  covered  a  long  period  of 
time,  in  the  course  of  which  he  left  his 
mark  not  only  in  the  lawbooks  of  the 
Nation  but  in  the  example  he  set  for  his 
colleagues  and  friends. 

To  his  wife,  Kay,  who  was  such  a  help 
to  him,  we  express  our  deepest  sympathy. 
While  he  lived  a  lengthy  life,  I  know  we 
shall  all  miss  him  though  the  benefits  of 
his  work  will  continue  on  down  through 
the  years. 


NIXON'S  FIRST  100  DAYS 


May  1,  1969 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OP    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
tradition  that  every  new  administration 
undergoes  at  least  a  preliminary  evalua- 
tion of  its  accomplishments  after  the  first 
100  days. 

President  Nixon  has  now  been  in  office 
for  the  prescribed  time.  I  think  most 
Americans  would  agree  he  is  doing  a 
creditable  job.  I  believe  they  would  also 
agree  that  100  days  is  far  too  short  a  time 
to  rate  a  President's  place  in  history. 

In  a  questionnaire  which  I  sent  re- 
cently to  all  postal  patrons  in  North  Da- 
kota's west  district,  I  asked  how  they 
feel  President  Nixon  is  doing.  Of  the  more 
than  7,500  people  who  have  responded 
thus  far,  48  percent  said  he  was  doing  a 
good  job,  28  percent  said  fair,  5  percent 
poor;  18  percent  were  undecided. 

Many  of  those  in  the  undecided  cate- 
gory replied  that  it  is  still  too  early  to 
tell.  Others  had  such  comments  as,  "Do 
not  expect  a  man  to  correct  in  a  few 
weeks  the  many  difiQcult  problems  which 
have  built  up  over  many  years" — and 
"Let's  give  him  a  fair  chance." 

For  the  most  part,  I  think  the 
American  people  will  give  him  that  fair 
chance — that  opportunity  to  meet  the 
serious  challenges  which  confront  our 
Nation. 

One  constituent  wrote: 

If  he  can  just  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam 
to  an  end,  this  alone  will  rank  him  with  our 
great  Presidents. 

Another  said: 

Inflation — constantly-rising  living  costs  are 
our  greatest  problem  here  at  home.  I  don't 
think  anyone  expects  him  to  correct  this 
situation  overnight.  It  has  been  building  up 
dangerously  for  five  years.  Mr.  Nlson  Is  mov- 
ing responsibly  to  bring  rising  costs  under 
control.  He  clearly  recognizes  this'  must  be 
done. 

My  own  evaluation  of  the  administra- 
tion record  to  date  is  that  the  President 
has  been  pressing  forward  vigorously 
with  his  first  priority — the  achievement 
of  peace  in  Vietnam.  He  has  also  directed 


our  diplomatic  efforts  toward  averting  a 
major  crisis  in  the  Mideast. 

There  are  two  other  major  points  I 
would  mention: 

The  President  has  sought  to  put  the 
brakes  on  Inflation  through  proposed  cuts 
of  more  than  $4  billion  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

He  has  also  sought  to  help  the  principal 
victims  of  inflation — low-Income  citi- 
zens— by  projxjsing  far-reaching  tax  re- 
forms which  would  lighten  or  eliminate 
their  income  tax  load  and  would,  at  the 
same  time,  make  certain  that  every  well- 
to-do  American  pays  some  tax. 

During  its  first  100  days,  I  believe  the 
Nixon  administration  has  made  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  beginning. 


PROPOSAL    FOR    AEC    PLANT    SALE 
DESERVES  SEARCHING  SCRUTINY 


tomic 

dif- 

atOak 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  recently  disclosed  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration is  studying  the  feqjibility 
of  selling  to  private  industry  th 
Energy  Commission's  three  ga:' 
fusion  plants — including  the  pi 
Ridge. 

It  is  reported  that  a  committed  of  three 
members  of  the  executive  department  has 
been  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter. 
The  members  are  Paul  McCracken,  the 
chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers;  Robert  Mayo,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and  Lee  Du- 
bridge,  the  President's  science  adviser. 

The  Importance  of  these  plants  is  un- 
derlined by  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  AEC,  by  1980  a  total  of  35  percent  of 
the  electricity  generated  in  the  United 
States  will  be  by  nuclear  powerplants. 
The  fuel  which  these  plants  will  use  is 
enriched  uranium  which  is  produced  by 
the  gaseous  diffusion  plants. 

In  addition  nuclear  reactors  abroad 
will  add  substantially  to  domestic  re- 
quirements for  enriched  uranium.  In 
other  words  the  production  of  enriched 
uranium  will  become  a  billion  dollar  busi- 
ness by  1980,  and  it  is  vital  and  essential 
that  the  public  interest  be  protected. 

In  this  connection  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  on  this  subject  because  of  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  this  most  important  mat- 
ter. 

The  editorial  follows : 

(PYom  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 

Apr.  29,  1969 1 

Pull  Disclosure  Needed 

Too  much  secrecy  still  surrounds  the  White 
House's  propKDsal  to  consider  the  sale  to  pri- 
vate Industry  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's three  gaseous  diffusion  plants — includ- 
ing the  one  at  Oak  Ridge. 

A  three-man  committee  had  already  been 
appointed  and  was  studying  the  proposal 
before  the  public  learned  that  sale  of  the 
plants  was  being  considered  at  all. 

As  it  turned  out,  all  of  the  ccwnmlttee 
members  are  also  members  of  the  executive 
staff — the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  director  of  the  Budget 
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Bureau,  and  the  science  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

This  is  an  alignment  which  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  arrive  at  an  objective  decision. 
It  can  scarcely  do  more  than  confirm  an  idea 
which  the  President  apparently  already  had 
in  mind. 

It  has  now  been  learned  that  the  AEC 
objected  to  being  left  off  the  study  com- 
mittee and  has  been  allowed  to  place  one 
member  on  the  committee.  There  Is  also  a 
vague  report  from  the  House-Senate  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  that  public  hearings  on 
the  question  are  expected  to  be  held,  pos- 
sibly in  June. 

All  of  this  is  quite  interesting,  but  it  Is 
secretive  and  uncertain  and  does  little  to 
inform  the  public  about  what  President 
Nixon  has  In  mind  concerning  the  gaseous 
diffusion  plants.  Before  the  issue  is  further 
clouded  In  secrecy  and  suspicion,  the  admin- 
istration should  make  a  full  disclosure  of  its 
moves. 

Many  activities  In  the  atomic  energy  field 
are  kept  secret  because  of  the  military  as- 
pects Involved.  Many  people  feel  this  Is  over- 
done, but  they  are  certain  that  the  veil  of 
secrecy  should  not  be  extended  to  cover  the 
disposal  of  the  atomic  energy  facilities  them- 
selves. 

The  gaseous  diffusion  plants  belong  to  the 
people.  They  are  an  important  step  toward 
the  national  g'oal  of  achlelvng  an  abundant 
supply  of  cheap  electric  power.  Any  attempt 
to  turn  the  facilities  over  to  the  private 
power  Industry  for  its  profit  must  be  strenu- 
ously resisted. 

The  administration  will  be  courting  disas- 
ter if — anticipating  the  public  opposition 
that  is  sure  to  come — it  tries  to  hide  behind 
a  shield  of  military  secrecy  to  hand  over  the 
atomic  energy  facilities  to  private  industry. 
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cause  of  inflation.  Prices  of  raw  materials 
began  climbing  steeply  in  late  1963,  before 
the  United  States  had  made  a  major  commit- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

Though  federal  spending  has  Increased  by 
more  than  $50  billion  in  the  past  three 
years,  more  than  half  this  amount  went  for 
programs  unrelated  to  the  war. 

For  whatever  purpose,  government  spend- 
ing seems  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  in- 
flation. The  Nixon  administration  has  made 
preliminary  moves  toward  trimming  exces- 
sive federsa  spending.  Much  more  remains  to 
be  done  In  that  direction. 


INFLATION 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


OF    IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  and  investiga- 
tion with  respect  to  tax  reform  in  recent 
weeks.  Extensive  hearings  have  been 
held,  and  there  is  hope  that  meaningful 
reform  will  be  forthcoming.  The  reform 
win  In  a  sense  be  wasted  if  we  do  not  at 
the  same  time  reform  our  spending 
habits,  and  curb  the  ever  spiraling  In- 
flation. An  editorial  in  the  Muscatine 
Journal  really  hits  home  on  this  point: 
The  Crttelest  Tax 

Inflation  has  been  called  "the  cruelest  tax 
of  all." 

Inflation  hits  hardest  at  the  poor,  and 
there  are  several  reasons  why  this  Is  so.  The 
poor  have  no  hedges.  They  have  no  invest- 
ment in  real  estate  or  in  the  stock  market, 
where  values  tend  to  be  carried  aloft  on  the 
inflation  spiral. 

Inflation  also  hits  hard  at  the  elderly, 
many  of  whom  are  on  fixed  Incomes,  and  at 
those  people  in  the  modest  or  middle- 
income  brackets^ 

Americans  are  now  paying  higher  Uxes, 
higher  Interest  rates  and  higher  prices  than 
a  year  ago.  In  the  midst  of  prosperity,  most 
Americans  find  themselves  rationing  money 
and  straining  to  pay  bills. 

This  is  the  penalty  of  Inflation,  and  there 
likely  will  be  more  ahead.  Higher  Interest 
rates,  bigger  down  payments  on  houses,  and 
higher  taxes  are  all  possible. 

One  event  could  ease  pressures  dramati- 
cally. This  is  the  possibility  of  a  cease-fire 
In  Vietnam,  followed  by  a  sharp  cut  in  mili- 
tary spending.  Economists  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  the  lone 


THE  SLIPPERY  OIL  PROBLEM 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
joined  with  House  colleagues  in  a  united 
front  to  eliminate  the  controversial 
Mandatory  Oil  Import  Control  program. 
The  bipartisan  legislation  introduced 
by  many  Congressmen,  would  gradually 
phase  out  over  a  10-year  period  begin- 
ning in  1970,  the  quota  system  which  re- 
stricts the  amount  of  foreign  oil  enter- 
ing this  country. 

Because  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  edi- 
torial of  April  30  is  right  to  the  point 
in  this  matter,  I  would  like  to  have  it 
inserted  in  the  Record.  The  article 
follows : 

The  Slippery  Oil  Problem 

The  Nlxon  Administration  is  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  nation's  oil  Import  controls,  and 
the  whole  subject  of  oil  certainly  Is  in  need 
of  reappraisal.  The  problem,  such  as  It  is.  is 
a  slippery  one  indeed. 

Nearly  everyone  would  agree  that  the  U.S. 
needs  a  viable  oil  Industry.  Perhaps  someday 
we'll  all  buzz  around  in  electric  cars  and 
our  homes  and  factories  will  be  heated  and 
lighted  by  the  atom.  For  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, though,  petroleum  is  indispensable. 

In  that  situation,  it  Is  reasonable  to  give 
thought  to  what  might  happen  If  war  cut 
off  the  country  from  overseas  oil — from 
Venezuela,  the  Mideast  or  elsewhere.  The 
next  global  war.  U  It  comes,  could  be  so  cata- 
clysmic that  worries  about  oil  would  be 
moot,  yet  it  Is  sensible  to  prepare  for  con- 
tingencies. 

So  far  that  part  of  the  argumnet  Is  at 
least  in  focus:  The  nation  needs  a  reliable 
supply  of  oil.  one  that  would  be  accessible 
in  wartime.  It's  only  when  the  Government 
has  sought  to  deal  with  the  argument  that 
the  going  has  become  treacherous. 

A  major,  and  early,  response  was  the  oil 
depletion  allowance.  It  was  and  \s  based  on 
the  reasonable  premise  that  an  oil  well  op- 
erator every  year  is  using  up  a  proportion 
of  his  assets;  sooner  or  later  the  well  will 
run  dry.  Since  a  factory  owner  every  year 
can  write  off  a  part  of  hU  aging  plant  and 
equipment.  It  seems  fair  to  allow  an  oil 
operator  a  deduction  for  the  depletion  of  his 
petroleum. 

The  depletion  allowance,  however.  Is  set  so 
high  (27'/^"^^  of  gross  Income  annually)  that 
an  operator  of  a  producing  well  may  even- 
tually recover  many  times  the  amount  he 
invested  in  the  well.  The  reasoning  here  is 
that  anyone  hunting  for  oil  is  practically 
sure  to  drill  a  good  many  dry  holes:  the 
allowance.  In  other  words.  Is  supposed  to 
provide  him  an  incentive  to  go  on  hunting. 

But  as  so  often  happens  with  special  tax 
law  provisions,  the  depletion  allowance  has 
provided  a  handy  tax  haven  for  high-Income 
individuals;  It  helps  account  for  the  current 
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furor  over  the  fortunate  Americans  whose  In- 
comes are  Immense  and  whose  taxes  are 
negligible  As  often  happens,  too.  one  special 
subsidy  has  not  satisfied  the  demand 

Beginning  with  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration, the  Government  has  been  imposing 
Import  quotas  on  petroleum — again  designed 
as  a  resjjonse  to  the  national-security  argu- 
ment. 

There  are  plenty  of  things  that  can  be. 
and  have  been,  said  against  quotas  They  Im- 
pose a  huge  tax  on  consumers,  through  rais- 
ing domestic  oil  prices;  they  worsen  relations 
among  Congressmen,  as  their  constituents 
compete  for  a  "fair"  share  of  Imports;  they 
complicate  relations  with  oil-producing  for- 
eign countries,  such  as  Venezuela;  they  pro- 
duce windfalls  for  Importers  lucky  enough 
to  get  quotas  to  bring  in  the  cheaper  foreign 
oil.  Leaving  all  that  aside,  are  the  quotas 
really  necessary  and  helpful  to  U.S.  security? 
One  answer  is  that  Canada,  already  a  major 
supplier  to  the  US,  Is  eager  and  able  to  ship 
much  more.  Even  if  an  ocean-closing  world 
war  is  conceivable,  a  shutoff  of  Canadian  oil 
is  hardly  so.  Also  worth  consideration  are  the 
vast  new  oil  discoveries  in  Alaska  and  the 
possibility  of  similar  finds  in  the  Canadian 
Arctic.  North  America's  oil  prospects  look 
auspicious. 

They  might  look  even  more  so  if  the  quota 
setup,  together  with  state  production  quotas, 
were  not  debilitating  the  U.S.  industry.  The 
artificial  prop  under  prices  keeps  high-cost, 
inefficient  wells  going  and  holds  down  the 
more  efficient  production. 

So  the  whole  subject  surely  could  use  some 
fresh  study.  If  some  form  of  depletion  allow- 
ance really  Is  necessary,  and  if  it  must  be  as 
large  as  It  is,  it  should  be  tailored  more 
tightly  as  a  true  stimulus  to  oil  exploration. 
If  the  Industry  must  have  a  further  subsidy, 
perhaps  it  should  be  paid  directly  and  openly, 
instead  of  through  a  hidden  tax  on  oil  con- 
sumers. 

Whatever  happens,  everyone  should  re- 
member that  the  problem  is,  or  Is  supposed 
to  be,  U.S.  security.  The  question  Is  whether 
that  security  really  needs  so  much  protection. 


TAX  TIME 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  pointed  out  some  statistics  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  taxpayers.  As 
the  editorial  writer  says,  these  figures 
present  a  compelling  argument  for  tax 
reform.  We  can  hardly  afford  to  ignore 
it.  The  editorial  is  as  follows; 
Tax  Time 

The  Tax  Foundation  has  come  up  with 
some  figures  to  confirm  our  worst  suspicions. 
The  average  person  will  have  to  work 
through  April  27th  this  year  in  order  to 
earn  enough  to  pay  his  federal,  state,  and 
local  taxes.  That  amounts  to  117  days  work- 
ing for  the  government  out  of  every  365.  or 
almost  one  day  out  of  every  three. 

Broken  down  Into  hours,  the  average  tax- 
payer spends  two  hours  34  minutes  out  of 
every  eight  working  for  the  government. 

There  are  other  figures  too.  but  they  tell 
the  same  story.  The  average  guy  has  a  well- 
intentioned  but  greedy  monkey  on  his  back 
devouring  a  truly  staggering  portion  of  his 
earnings. 

The  Tax  Foundation  has  done  the  arithme- 
tic without  drawing  any  basic  conclusions. 
For  that  matter,  the  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. With  this  kind  of  tax  burden  facing 
the  average  American,  tax  reform  is  more 
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than  ever  a  must  ijeet  the  "taxpayers'  revolt" 
become  something  more  than  a  Walter  Mltty 
dream. 


THIS  IS  FIGHTING  SHIRLEY 
CIJISHOLM 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or  Washington 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdtia/.  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  ^ouse  an  article  on  our 
colleague  the  Honorable  Shirley  Chis- 
HOLM.  This  article  appeared  In  a  recent 
Sunday  magazine  section  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  gentlelady  from  Brooklyn  has  al- 
ready shown  that  her  desire  to  be  known 
as  the  "first  black  woman  Congressman" 
is  no  idle  request.  The  problems  which 
we  face-  in  the  Icountry  today  demand 
sUch  ff  tledicatioA.  Her  references  to  the 
word  "gentle"  injthe  article  are  most  in- 
teresting. Fighting  Shirley  Chisholm, 
the  campaigner,  is  welcome  in  the  House 
as  Fighting  Shiriey  Chisholm,  the  Con- 
gresswoman. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
As  THB  "PiBST  Black  Woman  Congrjessman" 

Herself  Pitts  Iij:  This  Is  Pightino  Shik- 

LET  Chisholm 

(By  Susin  Brownmlller) 

The  annual  foudder's-day  luncheon  of  the 
Delta  Sigma  The^  sorority  was  held  this 
January  at  the  AiAerlcana  Hotel.  The  occa- 
sion represented  a  irlple  honor  for  the  Brook- 
lyn alumnae  chap^r  of  Delta,  one  of  three 
ranking  and  flercelf  comptetitive  Negro  sorori- 
ties In  the  countr^r  It  was  Brooklyn's  turn 
to  play  hoetess  tq  the  national:  the  guest 
speaker  was  the  Honorable  Shirley  Chisholm, 
first  black  Congre^woman  in  America;  and, 
coup  of  coups,  in  ^cret  ceremony  before  the 
luncheon  the  chapter  was  privileged  to  Initi- 
ate Into  Delta  the]  lady  of  the  hour  herself. 

"Soror"  Chisholili  cut  an  Imposing  figure 
on  the  dais.  Small,  tiark.  ramrod -straight,  she 
was  outfitted  Ln  a  plue-and-gllt  brocade  suit 
with  matching  turban.  Her  black-rimmed 
eye-glasses  were  ttrmly  planted  above  her 
wide  nose.  Her  beaming  gave  her  the  look  of  a 
visiting  queen  ratfher  than  Delta's  newest 
Initiate.  When  it  wjas  her  turn  to  speak,  Mrs. 
Chisholm   arose  w)th  her  prepared  text. 

She  has  a  quality  that  is  rare  in  any 
woman — the  ability  to  speak  forcefully  be- 
fore an  audience,  pn  this  particular  after- 
noon, the  former  schoolteacher  began  by 
enunciating  each  Syllable  with  biting  clar- 
ity, her  West  India^  accent  rising  and  falling 
In  controlled  cadence,  her  strongly  sibilant 
"s"  forming  a  pleasant  rhythmic  counter- 
point to  the  clipped  words.  Midway  through 
her  effort  (an  inspirational  plea  for  higher 
horizons),  Mrs.  (^isholm  smiled  broadly. 
As  she  put  aside  ^er  notes,  her  voice  lost 
some  of  its  didactlt  school-marm  flavor  and 
took  on  an  earthitt'  cadence  of  the  streets: 

"You  have  no  idea  what  those  people  in 
Washington  with  ijhelr  hands  on  the  (tower 
have  been  plotting!  and  planning  for  us.  Let 
me  tell  you.  Do  not  be  complacent.  The  Man 
says  he  knows  we  I  ain't  never  gonna  come 
together."  The  audience  rumbled  its  under- 
standing of  her  warning.  Surveying  the  ball- 
room from  left  to  itght.  Mrs.  Chisholm  went 
on.  "Oh,  everyone  I  is  being  so  kind  to  me. 
They  have  such  g<K)d  advice.  They  tell  me, 
Shirley,  you're  Justja  freshman  and  you  have 
to  keep  quiet  as  a  ifreshman — "  She  paused 
for  effects  as  some  lof  the  women  giggled. 

"I  listen  sweetly  to  them  and  then  I  say, 
'Gentlemen,  thanJQ  you  for  your  advice.  I 
understand  what  y  lu're  saying.  But  when  I 
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get  up  there  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  I'm 
sure  youll  understand  that  I  am  speaking 
with  the  pent-up  onotlons  of  the  commu- 
nity'." She  grinned.  "One  thing  the  people 
In  Washington  and  New  York  are  afraid  of 
In  Shirley  Chisholm  is  HER  MOtTTH."  The 
audience  roared. 

A  few  days  later.  Representative  Chisholm 
returned  to  Washington  and  began  her  fight 
to  change  her  assignment  from  a  House  Agrl- 
cultxire  subcommittee  on  Forestry  and  Rural 
Villages  to  something  more  relevant  to  her 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  community.  (Mrs.  Chis- 
holm had  hoped  for  Education  and  Labor.) 
She  approached  Speaker  John  McCormack, 
who  told  her,  she  reports,  to  accept  the  as- 
signment and  "be  a  good  soldier."  She  brood- 
ed about  that  for  a  while,  she  says,  and  then 
decided,  "That's  why  the  country  is  the  way 
it  Is."  Mrs.  Chisholm  then  placed  an  amend- 
ment before  the  Ho\ise  Democratic  caucus  to 
remove  her  name  from  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, aware  that  she  was  taking  an  un- 
precedented step — bucking  the  powerful  Wil- 
bur Mills  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
man  who  parcels  out  committee  assignments 
to  his  fellow  Democrats.  According  to  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mills  tried  to  call  her  bluff  in 
caucxis.  "Will  the  gentlewoman  from  Brook- 
lyn withdraw  her  amendment?"  he  Intoned. 
Mrs.  Chisholm  says  she  was  particularly 
tickled  by  "gentlewoman,"  but  otherwise  re- 
mained unmoved.  Mrs.  Chisholm  was  removed 
from  Agriculture  and  later  assigned  to  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  The  Chisholm  balk  remains 
the  most  vivid  sign  of  Ufa  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

Shirley  Chisholm  is  true  grit.  Her  comet- 
like rise  from  clubhouse  worker  to  Repre- 
sentative In  the  United  States  Congress  was 
no  accident  of  the  political  heavens.  It  was 
accomplished  by  the  wiles  of  a  steely  politi- 
cian with  a  belief  In  her  own  abilities  which 
at  times  approaches  an  almost  Messianic  fer- 
vor. "My  rise  has  been  constantly  fighting," 
she  likes  to  say.  "And  I  have  had  to  fight 
doubly  hard  becavise  I  am  a  woman.  I  am  a 
very  different  sort  of  person  than  usually 
emerges  on  the  political  scene."  It's  an  ac- 
curate self-assessment.  "The  nation's  first 
black  Congresswoman" — or  "flrst  black  wom- 
an Congressman."  as  she  prefers  to  put  it — 
does  not  begin  to  explain  who  Shirley  Chis- 
holm is.  But  "the  first  black."  etc.,  is  not  how 
she  wishes  to  be  remembered.  "I'd  like  them 
to  say  that  Shirley  Chisholm  had  guts.  That's 
how  I'd  like  to  be  remembered." 

There  Is  a  saying  about  women  who  hold 
elective  office — that  most  of  them  got  there 
on  a  "widow's  mandate."  It  certainly  holds 
true  for  Edna  Kelly,  the  Congressional  vet- 
eran who  was  unceremoniously  bumped  from 
her  seat  last  year  when  Brooklyn's  12th  Con- 
gressional District  was  redrawn  to  carve  out 
a  largely  black  constituency.  Mrs.  Kelly  was 
brought  into  politics  by  Irwin  Stelngut,  then 
the  minority  leader  of  the  State  Assembly, 
when  her  husband,  a  judge,  was  killed  In  an 
automobile  crash.  Her  19-year  record  in  Con- 
gress was,  at  best,  mediocre.  Early  In  1968. 
the  State  Legislature,  under  Federal  Court 
order  to  correct  population  inequities  in 
some  Congressional  districts,  revamped  the 
lines  in  central  Brooklyn  In  such  a  manner 
that  Mrs.  Kelly  was  wiped  off  the  [xiUtical 
map.  Mrs.  Kelly,  until  that  time  a  loyal  sol- 
dier in  the  Brooklyn  Democratic  organiza- 
tion, cried  "betrayal."  She  charged  that 
county  leader  Stanley  Stelngut,  the  son  of 
her  first  patron,  had  willfully  forced  her  f>o- 
litlcal  extinction.  She  eventually  delivered 
her  own  coup  de  gr&ce  by  running  a  hope- 
less primary  race  in  a  neighboring  district 
against  Emanuel  Celler. 

The  new  12th  Congressional  District  was 
anchored  to  the  heavily  black  Bedford-Stuy- 
ves&nt  neighborhood  (Mrs.  Chlsholm's  home 
territory ) ,  with  slices  of  Crown  Heights, 
Bushwick  and  Williamsburg  around  the 
edges.  The  new  district  was  about  80  per  cent 
E>emocratlc.    Its   ethnic   breakdown   was   70 
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per  cent  black  and  30  per  cent  white. 
There  were  Puerto  lUcans  in  Williams- 
burg (Mrs.  Chisholm  speaks  Spanish  flu- 
ently). Italians  In  the  Bushwick  section, 
and  Jews  In  Crown  Heights.  Mrs.  Chlsholm's 
survey  of  the  election  rolls  ("Before  I  make  a 
move,  I  analyze  everything,"  she  says,  eyes 
snapping)  turned  up  one  additional  demo- 
graphic factor  which  possibly  eluded  other 
Congressional  hopefuls.  The  12th  had  10,000 
to  13.000  more  registered  women  voters  than 
men.  Before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  new  dis- 
trict's lines:  Shirley  Chisholm  put  in  her  bid. 

While  Bedford-Stuyvesant  was  the  heart 
of  the  new  12th  Congressional  District,  the 
Unity  Democratic  Club,  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic organization  for  the  65th  State  Assem- 
bly District,  was  the  strongest  political  club 
in  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  Unity  was  founded 
in  1960  around  the  person  of  Thomas  R. 
Jones,  a  p>olitlcally  active  lawyer,  and  the 
club  won  its  spurs  in  1962  with  the  election 
of  Jones  to  the  State  Assembly  and  to  the 
district  leadership,  beating  out  Sam  Ber- 
man's  old-line  Jewish  organization  in  the 
changing  neighborhood.  Tom  Jones  was  Uni- 
ty's standard-bearer  and  guiding  light,  but 
when  he  was  offered  a  civil  court  judgeship 
In  1964,  he  accepted — and  removed  himself 
from  the  local  political  fray.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  Shirley  Chisholm  announced  she 
would  seek  Jones's  Assembly  seat. 

"They  were  shocked,"  Mrs.  Chisholm  re- 
members. "It  was  the  first  time  a  black 
woman  had  sought  elective  office  In  Brook- 
lyn. BuJ  I  knew  I  could  do  it.  I  felt  strong 
enougnT  There  were  people  in  that  club- 
house who  were  saying,  'Why  not  give  Chis- 
holm a  chance?  She's  got  It.  She  can  lead.' 
So  I  told  the  club's  executive  committee,  'If 
you  need  to  have  a  discussion,  have  a  dis- 
cussion. But  It  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I 
intend  to  fight.'  "  Others  who  were  members 
of  the  executive  committee  at  the  time  re- 
member It  differently.  Particularly,  they  re- 
call a  stormy  session  with  tears  when  It 
looked  for  a  moment  as  If  Jones  might  stay 
in  the  Assembly  after  all.  In  any  event,  Mrs. 
Chisholm  got  the  Unity  Club's  endorsement 
and  went  on  to  win  the  1964  primary  and 
the  general  election.  Because  of  reapportion- 
ment, she  had  to  run  again  in  1965  and  '66. 
"I  proved  to  be  the  top  vote-getter,"  she  says 
grlinly.  "I  always  pulled  higher  than  the  top 
of  the  ticket." 

In  Albany,  Mrs.  Chisholm  also  proved  an 
able  enough  legislator.  Her  name  was  at- 
tached to  the  Assembly  side  of  the  first 
legislation  extending  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  to  domestic  workers,  and  she 
plump>ed  hard  in  committee  and  on  the  As- 
sembly floor  for  the  SEEK  program,  a  higher- 
education  plan  that  enables  worthy  disad- 
vantaged students  who  make  low-aptitude 
scores  to  enter  universities  and  receive  In- 
tensive remedial  aid.  Assemblyman  Albert  H. 
Blumenthal,  the  newly  appointed  "deputy" 
minority  leader,  recalls  Mrs.  Chisholm  as  "a 
very  tough  lady,  likable,  but  a  loner.  Unlike 
other  women  in  the  Legislature,  she  was 
never  afraid  to  jump  into  a  debate.  Shirley 
was  never  hjrsterlcal,  she  never  flailed.  She 
knew  what  she  wanted  to  say  and  she  said  It 
well.  She  wasn't  quick  to  make  up  her  mind, 
but  when  she  did,  you  couldn't  blast  her 
out  of  It.  Enemies  like  Shirley,"  Blumenthal 
adds  half- humorously,  "nobody  needs  In 
politics."  (For  those  who  like  to  keep  their 
records  straight,  Mrs.  Chisholm  was  the  sec- 
ond black  woman  to  sit  In  the  Assembly.  The 
first  was  Bessie  Buchanan,  the  coquetlsh 
wife  of  a  Harlem  businessman,  whose  major 
legislative  effort  over  the  years  was  devoted 
to  getting  a  certain  song  officially  declared 
the  New  York  State  anthem.) 

Albany  Is  a  dreary  place  for  legislators 
once  the  day's  session  is  over,  and  most  of 
"the  boy's  make  the  best  of  It  by  breaking  up 
into  congenial  groups  at  night  to  make  the 
rounds  of  restaiuants,  movies  and  bars. 
"My  Impression  of  Shirley,"  Blumenthal 
says,  "Is  that  she  preferred  to  take  her  work 
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back  to  the  hotel  with  her  at  night."  Blu- 
menthal Is  not  an  Insensitive  fellow.  He  ad- 
mitted he  couldn't  recall  anyone  In  his 
crowd  ever  extending  a  dinner  Invitation  to 
the  legislator  from  Brooklyn,  but  he  dldnt 
know  precisely  why. 

"I  don't  blame  the  fellows  for  not  asking 
me  out  to  dinner,"  Mrs.  Chisholm  says  re- 
flectively. "I  think  there  was  a  little  fear 
of  'How  do  we  handle  her  socially?'  Men 
don't  like  Independent  women.  Not  many 
knew  I  was  a  regular  gal.  I  think  they  were 
afraid  to  take  the  chance.  I  ate  most  of  the 
time  in  my  room.  I  had  the  TV  and  I  read 
and  I  did  my  legislative  homework.  I  went 
to  bed  early."  Stiffening,  she  concludes,  "I 
do  not  care  for  the  night  life  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature." 

One  thing  that  was  noticeable  about  As- 
semblywoman Chisholm  was  that  her  rela- 
tions with  Brooklyn  leader  Stanley  Steln- 
gut appeared  to  be  considerably  strained. 
Blumenthal  believes  It  all  began  over  what 
Chisholm  concluded  was  a  personal  slight 
she  had  once  received  from  the  t»rusque 
former  county  chairman.  The  Inscrutable, 
tight-lipped  Stelngut  professes  to  be  "hon- 
estly baffled"  by  Chlsholm's  action.  Chis- 
holm says,  "Those  that  know  Stanley  and 
those  that  know  me  know  the  story."  At  any 
rate,  many  of  Chlsholm's  votes,  both  In  the 
Assembly  and  In  Democratic  party  councils, 
were  not  designed  to  make  Mr.  Stelngut 
happy.  Even  as  recently  as  this  past  fall, 
when  she  was  out  of  the  Assembly,  she  let 
it  be  known  that  she  personally  preferred 
Moe  Welnstein  of  Queens  to  Stelngut  for  the 
Assembly's  minority  leadership. 

Stanley  Stelngut  Is  not  the  only  man  who 
professes  to  be  baffled  by  Chisholm.  Her 
relations  with  black  pKillticlans  In  Brook- 
lyn have  often  been  bumpy.  One  man  who 
Is  an  expert  on  Shirley  Chisholm — her  hus- 
band, Conrad — offers  this  explanation: 
"Mrs.  Chisholm  competes  very  well  with 
everybody." 

Conrad  Chisholm  is  a  pipe-smoking,  out- 
wardly affable,  solidly  built  man  who  Is  un- 
questionably devoted  to  his  wife's  career.  The 
two  are  very  close  (their  19-year  marriage  has 
been  childless)  and  It  amuses  Mrs.  Chisholm 
that  those  who  don't  know  her  husband  are 
quick  to  pigeonhole  him.  "They  always  as- 
sume that  my  husband  must  be  a  tiny  little 
shrimp  of  a  weakling,"  she  says  with  a  grin. 

Mr.  Chisholm  Is  also  amused  by  outsiders' 
assumptions  about  his  marriage.  "I  am  not 
threatened  by  her  in  any  way,"  he  says  firmly. 
"I  grew  up  secure.  I'm  West  Indian.  Early  In 
our  marriage  I  saw  Shirley's  ability  to  get 
things  done.  I  decided  that  she'd  be  the  star 
in  our  family,  she'd  get  the  billing.  I  push  her 
in  any  way  I  can."  Chisholm  Is  a  former  pri- 
vate investigator  who  specialized  in  knock- 
ing holes  In  compensation  claims  against  the 
railroads,  and  when  the  mood  strikes  him,  he 
can  spin  Intricate  tales  of  the  ruses  he  em- 
ployed to  trap  less  than  honest  claimants.  He 
Is  now  a  senior  Investigator  with  New  York 
City's  Department  of  Social  Service,  In  charge 
of  evaluating  Medicaid  applications.  Taking 
a  passing  interest  In  politics  himself,  he  has 
been  an  election  district  captain  in  the  Unity 
Club. 

Although  Mrs.  Chisholm  was  the  flrst  in 
her  district  to  announce  for  Congress  in  1968. 
she  didn't  have  the  field  to  herself  for  very 
long.  Judge  Tom  Jones — who  had  opted  for 
the  bench  four  years  before — indicated  that 
he  was  interested.  Conrad  Chisholm  says  that 
well  before  the  petition  period  began,  a 
"Jones  for  Congress"  storefront  "sprang  up" 
on  Pulton  Street,  although  Jones  disclaimed 
he  had  encouraged  it.  Thomas  R.  Fortune, 
the  man  who  replaced  Jones  as  Unity  Club 
leader  (and  the  man  who  this  year  replaced 
Mrs.  Chisholm  In  Albany) ,  gets  a  funny  look 
on  his  face  when  Jones'  Congressional  Inter- 
est is  mentioned.  "He  came  around  to  the 
club,"  Fortune  admits,  "but  there  wasn't 
much  support  for  him.  You  know,  a  judge  Is 
supposed    to   be   above   politics,    and   Jones 
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hadn't  been  to  the  club  much  In  the  last 
few  years." 

Jones  was  known  as  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy's  man  in  Bedford-Stujrvesant.  Ken- 
nedy had  put  his  prestige  behind  a  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  redevelopment  project,  and  he 
had  named  Jones  to  direct  the  "community" 
end  of  the  program.  Jones  was  the  man  that 
Kennedy  talked  to  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant; 
Kermedy  did  not  take  any  notice  of  Shirley 
Chisholm.  "Kennedy  didn't  understand  the 
district,"  Mrs.  ChUholm  says,  her  eyes  nar- 
rowing. "I  was  the  top  vote-getter,  but  Ken- 
nedy never  sought  me  out."  Her  eyes  narrow 
more  as  she  adds,  "I  think  there  were  some 
people  who  kept  him  from  me." 

Mrs.  Chisholm  was  convinced  that  Jones 
had  won  support  from  Robert  Kennedy  for 
his  Congressional  bid.  Jones  is  convincing 
when  he  admits — with  considerable  cha- 
grin— that  he  went  to  Kennedy  for  his  help, 
but  that  Kennedy  told  him  he  would  be 
"more  valuable"  as  head  of  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  Restoration  Corporation.  Jones 
eventually  decUned  to  make  the  race:  he  ac- 
cepted Instead  a  nomination  for  a  State  Su- 
preme Court  judgeship. 

State  Senator  William  C.  Thompson,  who 
had  also  declared  early,  was  somewhat  ambi- 
valent at  first,  according  to  the  Chlsholms. 
Right  up  to  the  deadline  for  filing  nomi- 
nating petitions,  they  say,  Thompson  had 
assured  Shirley  that  he  wasn't  going  to  run. 
They  point  to  his  final  decision  to  make  the 
race  as  proof  that  he  had  a  tacit  understand- 
ing with  Robert  Kennedy — and  Stanley 
Stelngut — two  men  who  had  considerable 
clout  with  the  white  district  leaders  whose 
domains  lay  partially  within  the  borders  of 
the  12th  Congressional  District.  "Willie  felt 
the  white  boys  were  going  to  get  out  the  vote 
for  him,"  Mrs.  Chisholm  says  flatly. 

The  third  candidate  who  ran  In  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  was  Dolly  Robinson,  a  former 
co-leader  of  fBertram  Baker's.  Assemblyman 
Baker  of  the  56th  A.D.  (and  the  co-sponsor 
of  the  famous  Metcalf-Baker  open-housing 
law)  had  his  own  axes  to  grind  in  the  pri- 
mary. Thompson  and  he  had  had  a  serious 
falling  out  over  a  past  judicial  contest,  and 
Thompson  had  formed  his  own  club  in 
Baker's  district  and  was  now  challenging, 
the  aging  Baker  for  the  leadership.  Baker 
toyed  briefly  with  the  idea  of  supporting 
Judge  Jones — but  Jones  was  a  Kennedy  man 
and  Baker  was  strong  for  Johnson  and  Hum- 
phrey. Baker  felt  he  couldn't  quite  support 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  either.  On  the  floor  of  the 
Assembly  one  day,  Mrs.  Chisholm  had  made 
an  unfortunate  and  devastating  wisecrack 
concerning  Baker.  His  pride  wounded  on  all 
fronts.  Baker  put  up  a  spoiler  candidate.  "But 
I  think  he  was  glad  I  won,"  Mrs.  Chisholm 
relates.  "He  came  over  and  bugged  me  after- 
ward." 

With  Dolly  Robinson  running  as  the 
Humphrey  candidate,  and  Thompson  look- 
ing like  the  Kennedy  candidate,  who  was 
there  left  for  Mrs.  Chisholm?  The  Coalition 
for  a  Democratic  Alternative  began  getting 
little  nibbles  from  her.  The  nibbles  cuhnl- 
nated  in  a  half-hour  telephone  conversa- 
tion between  candidate  Chisholm  and  can- 
didate Eugene  McCarthy.  (The  caU  was 
placed  by  the  Senator.)  Mrs.  Chisholm  dis- 
continued her  tenuous  relations  with  the 
McCarthy  people  after  Robert  Kennedy  died. 
It  was  sticky  politics,  this  three-way  race 
for  a  black  Democratic  nominee,  and  it  was 
for  this  reason,  says  Stanley  Stelngut,  that  he 
chose  to  remain  aloof  from  it.  "Why  should 
I  get  Involved  in  a  battle  between  Brooklyn 
legislators?"  he  asks.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  how- 
ever, remains  firm  in  her  conviction  that 
Stelngut  did  get  Involved,  and  in  Thompson's 
corner.  "Never  before  in  the  history  of  Kings 
County  did  a  county  leader  throw  the  choice 
of  Congressman  to  the  people,"  she  exclaims. 
That  is  probably  true,  and  Mrs.  Chisholm 
made  capital  of  it  in  her  campaign.  Her  slo- 
gan. "Unbought  and  Unbossed,"  managed 
to  tar  Thompson  with  the  support  he  might 
or  might  not  have  had. 
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Mrs.  Chisholm  likes  to  campaign.  "I  am 
the  people's  politician,"  she  says.  "If  the 
day  should  ever  come  when  the  people  can't 
save  me.  I'll  know  I'm  finished.  That's  when 
I'll  go  back  to  being  a  professional  educator." 
The  candidate  chose  as  her  campaign  man-  ^ 
Eiger  an  old  pro  named  Wesley  Holder  who 
had  been  in  and  out  of  various  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  political  factions  for  more  than 
a  decade.  She  enlisted  JuUus  C.  C.  Edelstein, 
a  former  factotum  in  reform  politics  and 
a  onetime  Wagner  aide,  as  financial  adviser 
and  behind-the-scenes  Eminence  gnse.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  forces  of  the  Unity  Club,  her 
home  base.  Mrs.  Chisholm  developed  a  small 
army  of  women  who  roamed  the  district  In 
her  behalf. 

"The  women  are  fierce  about  Shirley," 
says  her  husband.  "She  can  pick  up  the 
phone  and  call  200  women  and  they'll  be  here 
in  an  hour.  And  she  gives  them  nothing 
more  than  a  'thank  you'  and  a  buffet  supper." 
"It  Btings  the  professional  boys."  adds  the 
Congresswoman.  "AH  I  have  to  say  is,  We 
gotta  go  to  war.'  " 

Chlsholm's  war  was  fought  from  a  sound 
truck.  The  way  she  recounts  it,  the  truck 
would  pull  up  to  a  housing  project  such  as 
the  Brevoort  Houses  with  a  retinue  of  pri- 
vate cars  in  its  wake:  "I^  get  up  there  and 
say,  'Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Brevoort 
Houses,  this  is  Fighting  Shirley  Chisholm 
eoming  through.'  I  have  a  way  of  talking 
that  does  something  to  people."  she  adds. 
"Meanwhile,  my  workers  would  scatter  in  all 
directions  with  shopping  bags  filled  with  lit- 
erature. We'd  hand  out  2.000  pieces  at  each 
stop.  I  have  a  theory  about  campaigning.  You 
have  to  let  them  feel  you." 

Despite  the  knock-down,  drag-out  contest, 
the  voter  turnout  on  June  18  in  the  12th 
District  was  among  the  lowest  in  the  city. 
Pimdlts  had  predicted  a  Thompson  victory. 
"You  could  have  won  any  kind  of  money  on 
that,"  Tommy  Fortune  chuckles.  But  when 
the  flgiu-es  were  in,  the  Unity  Club  had  given 
Chisholm  a  1,265- vote  cushion.  It  was  more 
than  enough  to  cover  her  losses  in  other 
areas.  Chisholm  won  her  primary  by  788 
votes. 

In  July,  the  victorious  nominee  entered  the 
hospital  for  an  operation  on  a  massive  fibroid 
tumor.  At  the  Democratic  convention  in  Chi- 
cago (which  she  sal  out  in  a  hotel  room). 
Mrs.  Chisholm  emerged  as  the  choice  of  all 
factions  of  New  York  SUte's  delegation  for 
the  post  of  national  commltteewoman,  re- 
placing Edna  Kelly. 

Anyone  vrtth  less  than  a  keen  interest  In 
local  politics  might  have  concluded  that 
"what  was  happening"  In  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
was  the  campaign  of  James  Farmer.  The 
former  national  director  of  CORE  had  been 
at  loose  ends  since  he  resigned  his  post  a  few 
years  back  to  head  up  a  Johnson  Administra- 
tion literacy  program  which  never  came  into 
being.  Early  in  the  spring.  Farmer  announced 
his  entry  into  the  12th  District  race  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Liberal  party.  In  May,  the 
nationally  known  civil  rights  spokesman  was 
accorded  the  Republican  designation. 

Farmer's  Republican  blessing  did  not  come 
easily.  According  to  Mrs.  Chlsljolm.  who 
maintains  that  three  of  the  local  Republican 
leaders  worked  quietly  for  her  in  the  general 
election,  the  Brooklyn  Republicans  were  sub- 
jected to  outside  pressxire  from  as  far  away 
as  Senator  Charles  Percy  of  Illinois.  "They 
felt  it  was  a  terrible  intrusion."  she  states. 
"It  was  saying  to  them.  You  don't  have  any- 
body worthwhUe  for  this  $30,000  (now 
$42.5001  fruitcake.'  It  was  a  slap  in  the  com- 
munity's face.  Everybody,  RepubUcan,  Demo- 
crat, black  and  white,  male  and  female,  re- 
sented the  intrusion." 

Farmer,  who  lived  in  Manhattan,  took  an 
apartment  on  Herkimer  Street  near  Nostrand 
Avenue  in  the  district  for  a  mailing  address. 
He  attempted  a  rapprochement  with  Sonny 
Carson's  breakaway  chapter  of  Brooklyn 
CORE,  which  had  been  making  anti-Farmer 
noises  in  the  community  and  had  even  tried 
to  field  a  Congressional  candidate  of  its  o-wn 
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Brookljm  CORE  h&a  an  embarraument  to  the 
former  CORE  ch!  ef .  but  the  eventual  detente 
did  little  to  lielp  him.  Sonny  Carson's 
strength,  whatever  It  might  be,  was  not  on 
the  election  roUii,  Nlxon-Agnew  at  the  head 
of  the  Republican  ticket  also  proved  embar 
rasslng.  Parmer  lavored  Humphrey  (and  so 
did  the  Liberal  pkrty — strongly) .  His  strategy 
was  to  attack  tne  Nlxon-Agnew  team  freely 
during  the  campaign  and  urge  the  electorate 
to  go  Into  the  p<f  Is  and  "Vote  Parmer  Plrst  ' 
Bongo  drums  oh  the  streets — a  regular  part 
of  Parmer's  campaign  In  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant — projected  in  image  redolent  of  Africa 
and  manhood.  Parmer's  handbills  stressed  the 
need  for  "a  man'^  voice"  In  Washington.  This 
may  have  been  what  the  Moynlhan  Report 
was  talking  abouk,  but  It  didn't  sit  well  with 
Shirley  Chlsholm.  In  her  Washington  office 
desk  Mrs.  Chlshalm  keeps  a  long,  scathing 
poem  called  'Mr.  Moynlhan  In  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant"  written  by  a  (male)  student  In 
Harvard's  Afro-American  Association.  "Of 
course  we  have  ta  help  black  men."  the  Con- 
gresswoman  says.I"But  not  at  the  expense  of 
our  own  personalities  as  women.  The  black 
tnan  must  step  forward,  but  that  does  not 
mean*  we  have  ta  step  back.  Where  have  we 
ever  been?  For  tke  last  15  years,  black  men 
have  held  polltlc4l  office,  not  women." 

The  black  male  mystique  stung  Shirley 
Chlsholm  (she  recalls  walking  Into  public 
meetings  and  being  greeted  by  the  catcall, 
"Here  comes  the  i>lsu:k  matriarch!") ,  but  the 
unspoken  truth  of  the  Parmer  campaign  was 
that  Parmer's  "black  male"  image  had  a 
double  edge.  The] women  of  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant  knew  wtthput  being  reminded  that 
James  Parmer  haa  a  white  wife. 

The  Parmer-v9.-Chlsholm  campaign  at- 
tracted national  ioverage,  but  from  network 
television  down  ti  the  The  Village  Voice,  the 
focus  was  on  James  Ftu-mer  and  not  Shirley 
Chlsholm.  The  Cmsholm  camp  found  N.B.C.'s 
weekend  special,]  "The  Camp>algn  and  the 
Candidates.  '  partllcularly  galling.  The  half- 
hour  show  devote^  Itself  almost  exclusively  to 
Parmer.  N.B.C.  nelwsfolk  still  Insist  that  they 
were  Justified.  Paiiner  was  a  "national  figure" 
who  made  the  stcry  "newsworthy."  His  cam- 
paign was  "hlghljij  visible  and  colorful"  while 
Mrs.  Chlsholm's  was  restricted  because  she 
was  still  recuperating  from  her  operation. 
But  from  Chlsholm's  vantage  jjolnt,  and  the 
vantage  point  of  ftilndslght,  the  show  was  a 
serious  misreading  of  local  politics. 

One  N.B.C.  reiorter.  the  local  station's 
Gabe  Pressman.  Ad  not  believe  that  Parmer 
was  a  shoo-In.  Pressman  spent  a  half-day  on 
the  Chlsholm  campaign  trail  and  returned  to 
his  office  convinced  that  Mrs.  Chlsholm  had 
it.  He  had  accomoanled  her  to  a  project,  the 
Alabama  Houses.  ]and  the  response  she  had 
received  there  wasi  convincing  stuff.  Pressman 
was  right,  of  course,  but  he  never  knew  how 
carefully  his  day]  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm  had 
been  planned.  Thp  Unity  Club's  captain  for 
the  Alabama  Houses  was  none  other  than 
Conrad  Chlsholm. 

When  Mrs.  Chiiholm  Is  feeling  sour,  she 
says  that  "any  Rapubllcan  the  local  leaders 
might  have  chosen  would  have  run  better 
than  Parmer."  Whin  she  is  feeling  more  char- 
itable, she  avows  ihat  "Farmer  ran  about  as 
well  as  any  RepuMican  could"  in  the  district. 
There  is  no  doubi  that  Farmer  picked  up  a 
number  of  "Identification  votes"  from  those 
who  went  Into  tha  polls  and  pulled  the  lever 
for  the  name  ther  most  readily  recognized. 
And,  according  to  Julius  Edelstein,  "The  male 
thing  made  inroatls  among  voters  who  sin- 
cerely, if  mlstakeaiy,  chose  to  believe  In  it." 
But  Parmer's  entry  into  the  race  had  been  a 
mistake  from  the  very  t>eglnnlng.  Mrs.  Chls- 
holm whipped  "the  national  figure"  (her  p>et 
name  for  him)  bs(  almost  21/2  to  1.  (Getting 
whipped  by  a  wombn  did  no  permanent  dam- 
age to  either  Jai^es  Farmer  or  William  C. 
Thompson,  appar^tly.  Thompson  was  sub- 
sequently named  ito  fill  a  City  Council  va- 
cancy: President  t^lxon  appointed  Parmer  As- 
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slst&nt  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. ) 

Washington's  introduction  to  Fighting 
Shirley  Chlsholm  and  Representative  Chls- 
holm's introduction  to  Washington  were  not 
accomplished  without  a  few  surprises  on  both 
sides.  A  couple  of  weeks  after  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
moved  into  a  furnished  apartment  In  one  of 
the  capital's  newer  residential  complexes,  the 
apartment  was  broken  into  while  she  was 
weekending  In  New  Tork.  The  thief  or  thieves 
made  oB  with  her  new  Washington  wardrobe, 
a  collection  of  knit  suits.  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
moved  to  another  address  and  charged  that 
the  theft  had  all  the  markings  of  "an  inside 
Job." 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  would  Just  as  soon  not  have 
talked  to  anyone  (except  the  police)  about 
the  burglary,  but  she  finds  It  difficult  to 
escape  the  attentions  of  the  news  media.  It  is 
a  rare  day  when  her  appointments  calendar 
does  not  show  at  least  one  interview — she  is 
good  copy  for  political  reporters  across  the 
United  States,  for  European  Journalists,  mem- 
bers of  the  Negro  press,  the  women's  pages, 
the  college  press,  and  Washington's  regular 
Capitol  Hill  corps,  and  all  of  the  above- 
named's  radio  and  TV  counterparts.  In  fact, 
anyone  with  a  notebook  or  a  tape  recorder 
considers  Mrs.  Chlsholm  fair  game. 

Sheer  instinct  for  self-survival  has  led 
her  to  develop  a  set  pattern,  with  variations 
as  the  mood  or  occasion  strikes  her.  Chlsholm 
on  Chlsholm  does  not  always  achieve  its 
intended  effect.  A  speech  she  gave  at  a  gala 
press  reception  went  something  like  this, 
according  to  the  notes  of  one  women's  page 
reporter:  "They  call  me  Fighting  Shirley 
Chlsholm.  My  mother  tells  me  I  was  born 
fighting.  She  says  I  was  kicking  so  hard  In 
the  womb,  she  knew  I  was  aching  to  get 
out  and  fight."  According  to  the  reporter, 
the  raised  eyebrows  around  the  room  were 
something  to  see.  "My  dear!"  the  reporter 
says.  "The  womb?  Really.  Maurlne  Neuk>erger 
didn't  open  her  mouth  the  first  year  she 
was  here."  The  womb  Image  may  have  been 
a  bit  too  much  even  for  Chlsholm,  and  she 
dropped  it  after  that  night. 

Shirley  St.  Hill  Chlsholm  was  born  44 
years  ago  in  Brooklyn,  shipped  back  to 
Barbados  at  age  3  to  live  with  her  grand- 
mother, and  returned  to  Brooklyn  at  age 
11.  Her  father  was  an  unskilled  laborer  and 
her  mother  worked  as  a  domestic  to  help 
support  her  brood.  Shirley  was  the  oldest 
of  four  girls.  A  more  credible  anecdote  of 
her  early  precocity  she  recounts  with  pride: 
"Mother  always  said  that  even  when  I  was 
3,  I  used  to  get  the  6-  and  7-year-old  kids 
on  the  block  and  punch  them  and  say.  'Listen 
to  me.'  I  was  a  fat  little  thing  then,  believe  It 
or  not." 

Little  Shirley  grew  up  with  a  strong  sense 
of  her  own  destiny.  Her  early  heroes  were 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  Harriet  Tubman  and 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  Miss  Anthony,  the  home- 
liest of  the  suffragettes,  was  one  of  the 
movement's  liest  speakers.  In  her  Brooklyn 
campaign,  Mrs.  Chlsholm  would  reel  off  a 
long  quotation  from  Miss  Anthony  ( "The 
hour  is  come  when  women  will  no  longer 
be  the  passive  recipients  .  .  .")  when  she 
was  bothered  by  male  hecklers  on  street  cor- 
ners. "It  always  stopped  them  cold,"  she 
reports. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  matriculated  at  Brooklyn 
College  (she  won  a  scholarship  and  was  in 
the  debating  society)  and  took  her  master's 
at  Columbia.  She  went  the  route  that  bright 
black  women  who  are  determined  to  better 
their  lives  find  most  readily  open  to  them: 
she  became  a  teacher,  and  served  for  a  time 
as  director  of  a  day-care  center.  She  was 
Intrcxluced  to  her  future  husband  In  Brook- 
lyn. Conrad  was  from  Jamaica.  "I  used  to 
kid  him,"  she  says,  "that  Jamaican  men 
always  want  the  best  so  he  Just  had  to 
marry  a  Barbadian  girl."  The  Chlsholms 
^have  made  a  ritual  of  taking  their  yearly 
vacation  in  the  Islands.  (This  summer  the 
routine  may  be  broken.  Mrs.  Chlsholm  has 
her  eye  on  an  African  tour.) 
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When  Mrs.  Chlsholm  began  to  fashion  her 
political  career,  her  husband  assigned  himself 
the  task  of  shepherding  her  from  meeting  to 
meeting,  trying  to  get  her  to  appointments 
within  a  reasonable  time  (Mrs.  Chlsholm  al- 
ways runs  late).  In  Washington,  Mrs.  Chls- 
holm is  escorted  to  and  from  her  engage- 
ments off  the  Hill  by  any  one  of  her  office 
assistants.  Representative  Chisolm's  office, 
on  the  street  floor  of  the  Longworth  Build- 
ing, has  a  staff  of  six  women,  four  black  and 
two  white,  with  a  median  age  of  24.  Three  of 
the  girls  were  aides  to  former  Congressman 
Joseph  Resnlck  of  EUenvlUe.  The  Chlsholm 
outer  office  has  an  unusual  feminine  ambi- 
ence: the  girls  are  more  attuned  to  each 
other's  incipient  moods  and  sniffles  than  a 
male  or  mixed  staff  would  be.  None  of  the 
girls  are  from  Brooklyn.  Mrs.  Chlsholm  was 
forced  to  sacrifice  some  patronage  for  a  staff 
which  knew  its  way  around  the  Hill.  (Ma- 
neuvering the  marble  corridors  of  Congress  is 
a  challenge  to  any  freshman  legislator.) 

Apart  from  an  abrasive  administrative  as- 
sistant, who  is  working  her  way  into  the  Job 
( she  held  a  lesser  post  with  Resnlck ) ,  and 
whom  Mrs.  Chlsholm  defends  vociferously 
("She's  tough,"  says  the  Congress  woman, 
"and  that's  what  I  need."),  the  staff  appears 
to  be  hardworking  and  courteous.  "But  you 
can  tell  Mrs.  Chlsholm's  new,"  sighed  one  of 
the  girls  on  a  recent  morning.  "She  still  wants 
us  to  let  her  open  all  the  mail  that's  marked 
personal."  (Mall  to  the  Chlsholm  office  in 
these  early  weeks,  admittedly  a  staggering 
load,  has  had  a  tendency  to  go  unanswered.) 
On  any  given  day.  the  Chlsholm  office  Is 
bolstered  by  no  fewer  than  three  student 
volunteers  who  are  there  to  "observe"  for 
their  college  courses  and  to  "pitch  in"  wher- 
ever they  can  be  of  use.  which  generally 
means  running  to  the  library  to  research 
facts  for  legislative  aide  Shirley  Downs.  Miss 
Downs,  along  with  secretary  Carolyn  Jones, 
has  managed  to  bring  whatever  order  there 
is  to  the  hectic  office.  She  marvels  over  her 
new  boss:  "She's  like  a  vacutim  cleaner.  I 
mark  stuff  for  her  to  read  and  the  next  day 
she  comes  in  and  says.  'Let's  get  together  at  2 
o'clock  and  discuss  It.'  She  reads  anything 
and  everything.  The  other  day  she  waltzed 
out  of  here  with  'The  Valachl  Papers.'  " 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  is  valiantly  trying  to  ar- 
range her  Washington  life  along  the  pattern 
of  her  stay  in  Albany.  Beset  by  telephone 
calls,  both  political  and  social,  from  Wash- 
ington's Negro  community,  which  feels  that 
the  nation's  first  black  Congresswoman 
would  make  an  Important  addition  to  their 
parties  and  their  causes.  Mrs.  Chlsholm  has 
tried  to  make  her  Washington  apartment 
into  something  of  a  retreat,  and  she  guards 
her  after-hours  privacy  like  a  watchdog,  pre- 
ferring solitude  to  sociability.  Her  home  tele- 
phone number  in  Washington  is  a  closely 
kept  secret,  and  she  recently  disconnected 
her  listed  New  York  telephone  number  and 
arranged  to  have  the  calls  transferred  to 
her  newly  opened  district  office  on  Eastern 
Parkway,  manned  by  former  campaign  man- 
ager Wesley  Holder.  (Mrs.  Chlsholm  is  avail- 
able to  her  constituents  at  her  Eastern  Park- 
way office  on  Fridays  from  5  to  8  P.M.) 

'The  November  elections  brought  the  num- 
ber of  Negro  representatives  in  the  House 
up  to  nine,  "hardly  an  explosion  of  black 
political  power,"  as  Ebony  magazine  put  It, 
but  a  tangible  gain.  Joining  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
as  freshman  Democrats  are  the  gregarious 
Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio,  that  state's  first  black 
representative,  and  smooth,  young  William 
L.  Clay  of  Mlsso\irl,  a  first  for  his  state  as 
well.  With  Powell  back  (though  Just  barely) 
and  John  Conyers  of  Michigan  facing  stiff 
competition  from  the  newcomers  (Conyers 
moved  into  a  power  vacuiun  during  the  Pow- 
ell difficulties) ,  there  Is  active  speculation  on 
the  Hill  over  the  eventual  pecking  order  of 
the  new  black  Une-up."  "We  watch  eswh 
other."  Mrs.  Chlsholm  admits,  "and  the  boys 
keep  a  special  eye  on  Conyers."  (The  "watch- 
ing" Is  done  Informally.  No  "black  caucus" 
has  yet  emerged  In  the  91st  Congress.) 
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According  to  some  experienced  Washington 
hands.  Mrs.  Chlsholm's  well-publicized  bat- 
tle over  her  commfttee  assignment  ended  In 
a  standoff.  Mrs.  Chlsholm  Is  inclined  to  dis- 
agree. She  did  manage  to  turn  an  unex- 
pected spotlight  on  the  House's  seniority 
system,  and  she  is  quick  to  p>oint  out.  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Conxmlttee  does  have  some 
relevance  to  her  community.  There  Is  a  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospital  in  Brooklyn, 
and  Mrs.  Chlsholm  Intends  to  use  her  posi- 
tion on  the  committee  to  "make  people  more 
aware  of  their  eligibility  for  the  hospital  and 
other  veterans'  benefits." 

Apart  from  the  committee-assignments 
squabble,  Mrs.  Chlsholm'E  legislative  activi- 
ties In  the  first  sluggish  weeks  of  Congress 
have  Included  endorsing  a  fistful  of  bills 
sponsored  by  other  black  and/or  liberal  Con- 
gressmen, and  making  a  fiery  maiden  speech. 
She  has  lent  her  name  to  an  omnibus  $30- 
bllUon-per-annum  "Full  Opportunity  Act" 
put  forward  by  Conyers;  a  Martin  Luther 
King  national  holiday  bill,  also  introduced 
by  Conyers;  a  bill  to  set  up  a  study  commis- 
sion on  Afro-American  history  and  culture, 
sponsored  by  James  Scheuer  of  New  York; 
a  bill  to  abolish  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  (dropped  into  the  legis- 
lative hopper  by  Don  Edwards  of  California 
before  HUAC  underwent  Its  name  change  to 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee);  a 
bill  to  broaden  the  powers  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  spon- 
sored by  Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York; 
a  bin  to  create  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  sponsored  by  Benjamin 
Rosenthal  of  New  York;  a  bill  to  repeal  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
limit  the  number  of  children  In  a  family 
that  can  receive  welfare  payments  under  the 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  clauses  (spon- 
sored by  James  Corman  of  California);  and 
a  resolution  urging  that  food  and  medical 
supplies  be  rushed  to  the  Blafra-Nlgerla  war 
zone.  Mrs.  Chlsholm  expects  to  work  up  leg- 
islation of  her  own  on  manpower  training, 
and  would  like  to  initiate  a  Federal  program 
along  the  lines  of  New  York  State's  SEEK. 

In  her  maiden  speech  late  last  month,  Mrs. 
Chlsholm  (Who  came  late  to  an  anti-Vietnam 
war  position )  declared  that  she  would  oppose 
every  defense  money  bill  "until  the  time 
comes  when  our  values  and  priorities  have 
been  turned  right  side  up  again"  and  called 
upon  "every  mother,  wife  and  widow  in  this 
land"  to  support  her  position.  Whether  the 
fiercely  Idealistic,  unbargalnlng  Chlsholm 
manner  Is  as  effective  in  Washington  as  In 
Brooklyn  remains  to  be  seen.  (Also  during 
her  first  weeks  In  Congress,  Chlsholm  let  It  be 
known  that  she  had  quite  a  fialr  for  keeping 
her  name  before  the  public:  she  announced 
she  was  "seriously  considering"  becoming  a 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York.) 

Like  most  other  Congressmen  from  New 
York.  Mrs.  Chlsholm  conmiutes.  arriving  in 
Brooklyn  on  Thursday  evening  and  taking 
the  last  Sunday  shuttle  back  to  Washington. 
After  her  victory,  the  Chlsholms  gave  up 
their  rented  quarters  and  bought  their  first 
home,  a  nine-room  attached  row  house  on 
St.  John's  Place  in  the  district.  A  large,  hand- 
colored  photograph  of  Mrs.  Chlsholm  domi- 
nates one  wall  of  the  new  living  room,  the 
decor  of  which  Is  decidedly  Victorian.  A  baby 
grand  piano  is  squeezed  into  a  space  along 
the  opposite  wall.  Next  to  reading,  the  Con- 
gresswoman prefers  to  relax  by  playing  the 
piano.  Mrs.  Chlsholm  could  never  be  called 
an  underachlever.  She  also  likes  to  dance, 
and  has  entered  and  won  several  Latin  dance 
competitions.  And  she  is  a  bit  of  a  writer; 
some  of  her  poems,  mainly  pwlitical,  have 
appeared  in  the  Albany  papers  and  The 
Amsterdam.  News. 

The  new  Chlsholm  residence  is  Just  outside 
the  Unity  Club's  territory,  and  while  this 
happenstance  In  itself  Is  not  particularly 
significant.  Mrs.  Chlsholm  made  It  plain 
after  her  election  that  she  Intends  to  be  the 
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Congressman  for  the  whole  district — a  state- 
ment Interpreted  by  some  observers  to  mean 
that  she  Intends  to  cut  her  ties  with  Unity. 
Her  future  relations  with  Unity  are  one  sub- 
ject which  the  outspoken  ladys  refuses  to 
clarify.  Tommy  Fortune  says  merely.  "She 
knows  better  than  to  pick  a  battle  with  her 
ovim  leader  and  her  home  base."  Fortune,  who 
admits  that  he  sometimes  finds  It  easier  to 
deal  with  Congressman  Chlsholm  through 
Conrad  Chlsholm,  Is  one  who  did  not  think 
Chlsholm's  balk  on  the  Agriculture  assign- 
ment was  good  politics. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  does  not  care  to  beholden 
to  anybody.  "Don't  talk  to  me  about  those 
reform  Coalition  for  a  Democratic  Alternative 
people,"  she  explodes.  "They  always  try 
to  claim  me  for  their  ovim  because  my  views 
on  legislation  are  progressive.  Reformers?  I 
have  another  name  for  them.  We  in  the 
black  community  have  to  be  very  careful 
whom  we  associate  with.  My  husband  Is  a 
former  private  Investigator.  I  have  dossiers 
on  people."  Whether  or  not  she  actually  has 
dossiers  is  debatable.  (Unity  Club  members 
remember  hints  about  dossiers  In  the  old 
days.)  Mrs.  Chlsholm's  sharp  tongue  is 
hardly  reserved  for  reformers.  She  doesn't 
mind  referring  to  super-black  militants  as 
"woolly-heads"  and  "spear  carriers"  when  it 
is  they  who  get  her  back  up,  as  they  did  at 
one  memorable  meeting  of  the  Bedford - 
Stuyvesant  Restoration  Corporation.  White 
liberals?  Mrs.  Chlsholm  says  archly,  "Don't 
you  know  that  white  liberals  are  our  favorite 
parlor  conversation?" 

The  result  of  Mrs.  Chlsholm's  freeswlnging 
rhetoric  Is  to  keep  her  allies  and  potential 
allies  slightly  off-balance,  which  is  no  doubt 
where  she  wants  them.  "Some  of  these  poli- 
ticians," she  concedes,  "think  I'm  half-crazy, 
that  I  don't  know  what  I'm  doing.  Good.  Let 
them  think  that."  she  finishes  coolly. 

She  is  expert  at  picking  her  way  through 
the  thorny  racial  issues  facing  black  and 
white  these  days  and  she  exhibits  a  fine 
disregard  for  both  the  fears  and  the  panaceas 
now  in  vogue.  Black  anti-Semitism  Is  one 
Issue  for  which  she  has  little  patience.  "I 
wish  to  God  the  mass  media  would  stop 
playing  It  up,"  she  Implores.  "Don't  they 
understand  that  what  Is  going  on  is  an  anti- 
establishment  feeling?  Of  course  it  is  the 
Jewish  landlord  and  the  Jewish  shopkeejjer 
in  the  ghetto  that  the  black  man  sees  and 
reacts  against,  but  it  is  not  anti-Semlttsm 
that  Is  at  work.  What  worries  me  more  is 
this  new  restraint  I  see  on  the  part  of  white 
liberals  who  profess  not  to  understand  why 
blacks  are  rising  up  in  such  hostile  fashion. 
They  were  fine  when  they  were  relieving  their 
pangs  of  guilt  with  their  contributions  and 
their  participation  in  the  panels  and  the 
forum  groups,  but  now  that  it  has  come 
down  to  the  stark  reality,  when  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  putting  into  practice  what  you've 
discussed  in  your  forums  and  panels,  you've 
got  a  lot  of  hang-ups." 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  views  with  more  than  mild 
suspicion  that  current  catchword,  black  cap- 
italism. "What  is  black  capitalism?"  she 
says  with  something  between  a  laugh  and 
a  sneer.  "A  tax-incentive  plan  for  white 
businessmen?  How  many  black  entrepreneurs 
can  they  create?  The  focus  must  be  on  the 
masses  of  black  people  who  realistically  we 
know  can  never  become  capitalists.  The  focus 
must  be  on  massive  manpower  training.  Mr. 
Roy  Innls  of  CORE  Is  rounding  up  support 
for  his  so-called  'Community  self-determina- 
tion' bill,  and  I  expect  that  Mr.  James  Farmer 
will  probably  be  its  champion  in  Washing- 
ton. This  is  not  a  bill  I  think  I  will  support. 
Just  wait,  there  may  be  some  fireworks." 

In  her  first,  combustlve.  gettlng-acqualnted 
weeks  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Chlsholm  has 
been  an  Instant  celebrity  on  Capitol  Hill.  As 
she  hurries  down  a  corridor  or  boards  an  es- 
calator in  her  spindly  high-heeled  shoes  and 
longlsh  skirts,  she  smiles  left  and  right  to 
those  who  Invariably   recognize   her.   Black 
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maintenance  men  are  treated  to  a  special, 
warm  hello;  women  secretaries  nudge  each 
other  and  nod  happily  in  her  direction.  Once 
inside  the  leathery,  masculine  House  cham- 
ber, she  sits  regally  in  her  chair,  at  atten- 
tion. "That's  the  woman  who  beat  what's- 
hls-name."  remarked  one  visitor  to  the  Con- 
gressional galleries.  In  these  early  weeks. 
Mrs.  Chlsholm  has  made  news — and  has  made 
the  rounds  of  public  functions,  party  meet- 
ings, speaking  engagements  and  televised  in- 
terviews on  the  kind  of  schedule  a  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt would  find  exhausting.  The  demands  on 
her  time  that  come  from  her  being  the  na- 
tion's "first  black  woman  Congressman" 
show  no  sign  of  letting  up,  nor  does  she  seem 
willing  or  able  to  call  a  halt. 

A  few  weeks  ago  In  Brooklyn,  two  old 
friends  of  Shirley  ChUholm  were  talking 
about  the  woman  they  knew  and  the  public 
figure — "the  national  figure  " — she  had  be- 
come. As  Chlsholm-watchers  they  speculated 
about  what  Shirley  will  do  next.  "If  she 
buckles  down  and  concentrates  on  her  legis- 
lative work.  It  will  be  wonderful,"  one  said. 
"If  they  turn  her  into  a  symbol,  if  she  Just 
does  the  ceremonial  things,  or  Just  goes 
around  making  speeches  and  doing  very  little 
else — then  it  will  really  be  disappointing." 
So  far  Shirley  Chlsholm  has  seldom  disap- 
pointed. 


THE   NATIONAL   TIMBER   SUPPLY 
ACT 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSeE 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  the  National  Timber  Sup- 
ply Act  to  establish  a  special  fund,  fi- 
nanced from  national  forest  timber  sale 
receipts,  to  provide  reliable  and  neces- 
sary financial  support  for  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  administering  our  national  com- 
mercial forests. 

Identical  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  by  Senator  John 
Sparkman  of  Alabama. 

Recently,  Mr.  E.  E.  Edgar,  chairman 
of  the  Forest  Industries  Council,  stated 
the  case  for  this  legislation  forcefully 
and  effectively. 

Here  is  what  he  said : 

This  bill  recognizes  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing a  systematic  and  continued  funding 
that  will  enable  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to 
improve  timber  growth  and  yield  on  its  hold- 
ings which  contain  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
nation's  inventory  of  softwood  trees,  the  raw 
material  for  lumber  and  plywood. 

Certain  individuals  Inside  and  outside  of 
government  who  rank  housing  among  the 
highest  priorities  in  our  country's  social 
progress  agenda  will  find  in  this  measure  a 
vital  beginning  to  fulfilling  this  objec- 
tive .  . 

The  F.I.C..  which  represents  the  NaOon&l 
Forest  Products  Association,  the  American 
Paper  Institute,  the  American  Pulpwood  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Forest  Institute, 
urges  prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  National  Timber  Supply  Act  as  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  meeting  our  declared 
domestic  need  for  adequate  shelter. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
statement  by  Mr.  Edgar,  and  to  give  the 
earliest  possible  consideration  to  the  Na- 
tional Timber  Supply  Act  which  is  so 
closely  related  to  one  of  our  major  na- 
tional needs  and  therefore  much  more 
than  a  narrow,  regional  concern. 
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THE  CHEYKBTNE  HORTICULTURAL 
STATION 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF  WTOMINO 

IN  THE  House  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursiay,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Ur.  Speaker,  the  April  29, 
1969,  issue  of  Smpire  magazine  contains 
an  article  which  accentuates  the  unbe- 
lievably te<ilou$  trials  of  the  science  of 
hortlcillture  and  relates  the  development 
of  21  varieties  of  sturdy,  free-blooming 
chrysanthemums  which  were  produced 
by  the  Horticultural  Research  Station  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyb.  The  station  recently 
survived  another  attempt  to  terminate 
Its  research  in  i  the  interest  of  "budget- 
ary" conslderaaons. 

Written  by  pabney  Otis  Collins  and 
entitled  "A  Mijm  for  the  High  Places," 
the  article  describes  the  work  of  Dr.  A. 
C  Hirai-eth  wl^o  began  developing  high 
altitude  chrysanthemums  in  1932.  His 
work   involved,  the  collection   of   some 

^roughout  the  world  and 
the  species  through  na- 

kver  a  15-year  period  dur- 
six  new  species  were  de- 


2,000  species 
Improvement  o| 
tural  selection 
Ing  which  tlm« 
veloped. 

During  a  sinigle  8-year  period,  40,000 
seedlings  were  developed  and  tested  to 
produce  what  today  Is  the  widest  variety 
ever  known  to  high  altitude  sturdy 
chrysanthemurfis  suited  for  shortgrowing 
seasons.  I 

The  article  ik  but  one  more  example 
of  the  quiet  acfjomplishments  of  the  In- 
tricate and  paljience-oriented  science  of 
horticulture  anid  it  points  up  again  the 
many  accomplishments  of  the  Horticul- 
ttu-al  Field  Station  at  Cheyenne. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  over 
the  past  5  yeafs  to  terminate  this  sta- 
tion. The  latest,  a  product  of  planning 
by  the  prevlois  administration,  came 
into  focus  some  8  weeks  ago  when  the 
Department  of]  Agriculture  announced 
the  station  woijld  have  all  phases  of  re- 
search terminated  in  March. 

Wyoming's  Congressional  delegation 
united  in  dembnstrating  the  specious- 
ness  of  the  budf  etary  proposition  behind 
the  closure  e^ort  and  the  order  was 
rescinded  by  Sejcretary  Hardin. 

Mr.  Speaker,; I  included  the  article  to 
which  I  have  ifeferred  in  the  Congr£s- 
siONAL  Record.  ! 

For  the  sakei  of  the  Record  I  include 
also  a  memorandum  prepared  in  1965  on 
the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  yi  close  the  research  sta- 
tion and  a  list  lof  publications  from  the 
station  so  the  iiaterial  will  appear  in  a 
imifled  contextj  if  it  is  needed  in  the 
future: 

A  Mt;m   r«s  the  High  Placbs 
(By  Datney  Otis  Collins) 

Cheyenne — tbajt's  the  big  name  In  chrysan- 
themiuns  for  ho^e  gardeners  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain-Great  ]  Plains  region.  The  Chey- 
ennea  are  the  oi^ly  chrysanthemums  tailor- 
made  to  fit  the  exacting  requirements  of  our 
high,  dry,  sunny,  Sometimes  cold,  often  capri- 
cious climate.  Brtd  Into  them  are  character- 
istics that  will  bring  you  an  entirely  new,  and 
wholly  satisfactory  experience  in  growing 
chrystanthemum^.  These  characteristics  are, 
basically,  four: 

Early  Blooming.  Some   varieties  bloom  in 
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late  July.  By  mid-August,  many  varieties  are 
domes  of  almost  solid  bloom.  The  extrava- 
ganza goes  on  for  weeks  after  Jack  Proat  has 
drawn  the  curtain  on  s\immer's  ptageant  of 
color,  until  the  first  really  hard  freeze — about 
three  months  of  continuous  bloom. 

Hardiness  that  takes  our  on-agaln-ofT- 
agaln  winters  and  springs  in  full  stride.  Chey- 
enne chrystanthemums  are  tough,  never  need 
mulching  or  winter  care. 

Vigorous,  low-branching  plants  with  lush 
growth  beginning  at  ground  level.  Self-dls- 
budding  Is  genetically  built  in;  these  chrys- 
anthemums require  no  disbudding,  no  top- 
ping. Varieties  range  from  low  cushions  to 
intermediate  heights,  somewhere  between  the 
cushions  and  the  older  tall  types. 

Bloom  that  comprises  the  rich  spectrum 
of  colors  through  wlilte,  yellow,  bronze,  rus- 
set, pink,  crimson,  purple,  burgundy  to  black- 
red,  including  many  lovely  bi-colors  and 
pKDlychromes.  Buds  are  set  in  long  summer 
days,  whereas  most  older  varieties  set  flower 
buds  only  in  the  shorter  days  of  autumn. 
Blooms  are  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Petals  of  some  varieties  number  over  500.  As 
cut  flowers,  their  non-fading  beauty  lasts 
and  lasts. 

The  story  of  the  Cheyenne  chrysanthe- 
mums is  as  remarkable  as  their  performance 
in  the  garden.  It  began  36  years  ago. 

In  1928  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Horticultural 
Field  Station  was  established  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  aid  in  solving 
horticultural  problems  common  to  the  Cen- 
tral Great  Plains.  Two  years  later.  Dr.  A.  C. 
Hildreth,  an  enterprising  young  West  Vir- 
ginian with  a  string  of  degrees  in  horticul- 
ture, took  charge  of  the  station. 

Dr.  Hildreth  Is  the  originator  of  the 
Cheyenne  chrysanthemums.  In  1932  he  began 
his  project  of  finding  or  creating  chrysanthe- 
mums hardy  enough  to  withstand  our  winters 
and  early  enough  to  bloom  in  our  short  grow- 
ing season.  Prom  various  parts  of  the  world, 
he  collected  and  tested  some  2,000  kinds  of 
chrysanthemums  that  held  possibilities  of 
furthering  his  objectives. 

None  was  found  to  be  thoroughly  satis- 
factory for  this  region,  but  the  hardiest 
among  them  were  selected  for  Improvement 
through  breeding.  These  entered  into  the 
mixture  that  finally  resulted  in  the  Cheyenne 
chrysanthemum . 

In  the  early  years,  a  natural  hybridization 
and  natural  selection  method  of  improve- 
ment was  followed.  Cross-fKJlienatlon  was  en- 
couraged by  growing  the  different  kinds  close 
together.  Only  the  hsirdlest  survived  the 
rigorous  Wyoming  winters;  only  the  early 
blooming  matured  seed  In  the  short  growing 
season.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  Cheyennes 
were  being  born. 

Said  Dr.  Hildreth,  "Every  year  we  came  a 
little  closer  to  what  we  were  after — early 
blooming  and  hardiness.  These  must  come 
first.  Bloom  quality  had  to  wait." 

Fifteen  years  later,  on  Feb.  21,  1947,  the 
USDA  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and 
Agricultural  Engineering  announced  the  re- 
lease for  propagation  of  six  new  chrysanthe- 
mums produced  at  its  Cheyenne  Horticul- 
tural Field  Station. 

"Selection  and  testing  of  these  varieties 
was  done  by  A.  C.  HUdredth,"  continued  the 
announcement.  "They  were  later  tested  by 
nurserymen,  fiorists.  and  experiment  stations 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  These  varieties  were  developed  for 
outdoor  culture  in  regions  of  cold  winters 
and  short  growing  seasons,  and  are  believed 
to  be  of  value  mainly  for  the  Plains  states. 
TTiey  are  intended  primarily  for  the  perennial 
border,  but  some  of  them  can  be  used  for  cut 
flowers  or  as  pot  plants." 

By  1951,  the  chrysanthemums  had  attained 
a  sufficient  degree  of  hardiness  and  early 
blooming.  The  next,  and  final,  objective  was 
to  improve  quality;  greater  depth  and  clear- 
ness of  colcffs;  varltles  of  color  combinations; 
sturdiness  of  the  plant  to  virithstand  breakage 
from  high  winds  and  early  snows. 
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Gene  S.  Howard,  another  man  with  the 
gift  for  improving  plants  by  breeding  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  genetics,  Joined  the  station 
staff.  With  his  capable  assistance,  methods 
were  adopted  that  meant  more  rapid  prog- 
ress— controlled  p>ollenatlon8  and  the  use  of 
large-flowered  but  tender  varieties  as  one 
parent  to  increase  flower  size  in  the  hybrids. 

Crossing  was  done  by  hand  poUenatlon.  In 
this  delicate  operation  the  petals  are  sheared 
off  at  the  pistils.  Pollen  Is  collected  from  the 
male  plant  and  brushed  onto  the  flower  of 
the  female  parent.  Each  cross  is  tagged  and 
bagged,  to  prevent  possible  cross-pollenatlon 
by  insects.  The  following  February,  the  seeds 
were  sown  in  the  greenhouse. 

Seedlings  were  transplanted  to  the  fleld 
about  the  middle  of  May.  They  bloomed  the 
first  year,  and  the  culling  was  drastic.  "Rogu- 
Ing,"  horticulturists  call  this  practice  of 
harsh,  but  essential,  selection  of  plants  to  be 
retained  in  the  trials. 

After  testing  for  one,  two,  three  or  more 
years  at  the  Cheyenne  station,  the  better  se- 
lections were  shipped  for  further  testing  to 
16  northern  states  and  three  Canadian  prov- 
inces. After  three  years  of  trial  at  these  test- 
ing stations,  the  plants  that  passed  the  tests 
were  named  and  released  to  nurserymen  for 
propagation  and  distribution  to  the  public. 
During  these  eight  years,  the  tests  Involved 
some  40,000  seedlings.  New  varieties  resulted 
in  double  instead  of  single  blooms,  and  flower 
quality  was  improved  to  match  the  qualities 
of  early  flowering  and  cold  weather  resist- 
ance. 

The  announcement  sent  by  the  Cheyenne 
station  to  Its  mailing  list  of  nurseries  gave 
detailed  specifications  of  each  variety  re- 
leased. San  Saba,  for  example,  was  described 
as  follows : 

"San  Saba  is  a  strong  stemmed,  upright, 
spreading  mum,  having  up  to  five  flowers  per 
stem.  It  has  clean,  dense,  dark  green  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  fully  double,  of  excellent 
quality,  and  average  2Vi  Inches  In  diameter. 
The  color  is  a  clear  sulphur  yellow  that  de- 
velops a  slight  lavender  cast  on  aging.  Later 
flowers  are  borne  on  slightly  longer  stems 
and  thus  cover  the  old  flowers.  San  Saba  is 
an  early  mum,  reaching  full  bloom  from  Aug. 
15  to  Sept.  1  at  Cheyenne.  Rated  very  hardy 
during  the  five  winters  tested." 

In  the  culture  of  chrysanthemums,  both 
Dr.  Hildreth  and  Qene  Howard  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  sunlight  and  freedom  from 
crowding.  Plant  in  full  sun  wherever  p>osslble, 
in  any  loose,  friable  soil,  and  not  too  close 
to  other  plants.  Manure  is  a  good  fertilizer 
for  established  plants.  Water  as  often  as 
needed.  It  is  advisable  to  divide  every  one  or 
two  years. 

In  1959,  Dr.  Hildreth  retired  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrtcultiire  and  became  di- 
rector of  the  Denver  Botanic  Gardens  Foun- 
dation, with  headquarters  at  909  York  St. 
Here  may  be  seen,  beginning  in  August,  many 
of  the  Cheyenne  chrysanthemums  in  all  their 
sparkling  splendor. 

A  total  of  21  varieties  of  these  sturdy, 
free-blooming  chrysanthemums  have  been 
released  by  the  Cheyenne  Fleld  Station.  Here 
are  some  of  them:  San  Saba,  Maverick,  Buf- 
falo, Brldger,  Togwotee,  Powder  River,  Inca, 
Aztec,  Mohave. 

"Powder  River  is  probably  the  finest  white 
mum  in  the  whole  country,"  said  Gene  How- 
ard. "All  except  one,  Togwotee,  which  has  a 
red  mutation,  have  held  true  to  genetic  type 
and  color." 

Except  for  a  few  lines  and  varieties  main- 
tained at  the  Cheyenne  Fleld  Station,  Chey- 
enne chrysanthemum  stocks  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Wyoming  Plant 
Service  Depsutment.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Charles  McAnelly,  nine  new  Cheyennes 
have  been  created. 

In  a  symphony  of  glorious  colors,  these 
genuine  Western  chrysanthemums  sing  their 
beauty  to  the  autumn  skies.  They  are  avail- 
able at  many  nurseries  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Empire. 
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Thx  Libkakt  or  CoiroRxas, 

Washington.  D.O. 
To:    Hon.   Mllward   L.   Simpson;    Attention: 

Mr.  Baldwin. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Power  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  close  an  agricultural  research  station 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
On  the  basis  of  disclosures  contained  In 
dispatches  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
(January  1,  1965,  p.  1,  col.  5;  January  9. 
1965,  p.  28.  col.  2)  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  directed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  effect  savings  of  funds  through 
the  closing  of  several  agricultural  research 
sUtlons,  Including  the  one  at  Cheyenne,  Wy- 
oming. Since  the  Secretary  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  accorded  any  express  statutory 
authority  to  close  any  one  of  these  stations 
on  the  ground  of  obsolescence  or  for  any 
other  specific  purpose,  the  directive  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  appear  to 
represent  another  attempted  exercise  by  the 
President  of  a  power  to  Impound  a^>pro- 
priated  funds  and  thereby  prevent  their 
disbursement. 

As  the  head  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government,  the  President  hitherto  has 
sought  to  Justify  such  impounding  of  appro- 
priated moneys  as  a  means  whereby  he  Is 
enabled  to  discharge  his  responsibility  for 
supervising  the  efficient,  and  economical  op- 
eration of  executive  departments.  Serving  at 
the  will  of  the  President  and  exposed  to  the 
latter's  power  of  removal,  a  departmental 
officer  accordingly  has  no  alternative  but  to 
comply  with  such  a  presidential  order, 
whether  originating  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  directly  from  the  White  House, 
to  refrain  from  spending  the  entire  amount 
of  a  specific  appropriation  made  available  by 
the  Congress. 

Whether  citizens  who  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  impounding  of  funds,  or  fed- 
eral employees  who  are  separated  from  office 
as  the  result  of  such  action  are  possessed 
of  sufficient  interest  requisite  to  support 
their  standing  to  challenge  the  validity  of 
such  presidential  directive  is  dubious.  How- 
ever clearly  Congress  may  have  expressed  its 
intent  In  appropriation  measures  that  cer- 
tain Installations  or  programs  therein  fi- 
nanced are  not  to  be  suspended,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  federal  courts  will  view  the 
disbursement  of  appropriated  funds  by  a 
departmental  officer  as  other  than  discre- 
tionary or  as  amenable  to  Judicial  enforce- 
ment by  such  remedies  as  mandamus  or 
mandatory  Injunction  {Larson  v.  Domestic 
&  Foreign  Corp..  337  U.S.  682  (1949) ) .  In  the 
past,  none  of  the  precedents  embracing  the 
impounding  of  funds  has  been  resolved  by 
litigation:  but  has  been  adjusted,  if  at  all, 
solely  through  the  interaction  of  the  policy 
making  branches,  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

As  to  the  intent  of  Congress  In  the  Instant 
controversy,  the  following  statutory  provi- 
sions are  relevant.  In  7  U.S.C.  361a  to  361e, 
387-390k  Congress  has  made  It  abundantly 
clear  that  these  research  stations  were  de- 
signed as  permanent  installations  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  which  was  to  be  sus- 
pended for  any  appreciable  duration  only  by 
warrant  of  statutory  authority.  The  latter 
concltislon  would  appear  to  be  substantiated 
by  the  following  provisions;  namely,  7  U.S.C. 
361g  3901. 

Section  361g  stipulates  that  "If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  withhold  from  any 
State  any  portion  of  the  appropriations  avail- 
able for  allotment,  the  facts  and  reasons 
therefor  shall  be  reported  to  the  President 
and  the  amount  Involved  shall  be  kept  sepa- 
rate in  the  Treasury  until  the  close  of  the 
next  Congress.  //  the  next  Congress  shall  not 
direct  such  sum  to  be  paid,  it  shall  be  car- 
ried to  surplus."  Section  3901  directs  the 
Secretary  to  "make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  during  the  first  regular  session  of 
each  year  with  respect  to  ( 1 )  payments  made 
under  sections  390-390k  .  .  .  and  (3) 
whether  any  portion  of  the  appropriation 
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available  for  allotment  to  any  State  has  been 
vHthheld  and,  if  so,  the  reasons  therefor." 
Also  relevant  is  7  U.S.C.  1625  which  em- 
powers the  Secretary  to  consolidate  agencies 
engaged  in  research  but  is  devoid  of  any  au- 
thorization for  suspension  of  the  research 
function. 

Norman  J.  Small. 
Legislative  Attorney. 
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SOME  STUDENTS  LIKE  TODAY'S 
ROTC 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  King  Features 
Syndicate  carried  recently  a  column  by 
John  P.  Roche  in  which  he  belittled  the 
ROTC  program  and  applauded  recom- 
mendations that  it  be  abolished  at  sev- 
eral universities.  Mr.  Roche's  comments 
were  based  largely  upon  his  remi- 
niscence of  ROTC  when  he  went  to  col- 
lege 25  years  ago. 

I  wish  to  share  with  Members  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Roche  which  was  published  in  the 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  Observer.  It  is  the  work 
of  Stanley  Hubbard,  Jr.,  a  college  stu- 
dent who  is  the  nephew  of  Dr.  Hampton 
Hubbard  whom  many  of  us  know  for  his 
excellent  work  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital. My  congratulations  to  Stanley 
Hubbard  on  this  concise  and  telling  let- 
ter: 

Some  Stxtdents  Like  Today's  ROTC 

I  was  dismayed  on  Feb.  14  to  see  that 
both  you  and  King  Features  Syndicate 
wasted  time,  ink  and  space  on  John  P. 
Roche's  article  "ROTC  a  Bad  MUltary  Joke." 
It  is  Roche's  sour  memories  of  two  decades 
past,  rather  than  the  concept  of  today's  Re- 
serve Officer  training,  that  constitutes  a  "bad 
Joke." 

I  don't  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
ROTC  program  had  Its  faults  back  then.  A 
brief  glance  at  the  textbooks  of  that  era 
shows  that  other  college  curricula  were  a 
bit  out  of  date  then  too !  But  if  we  are  going 
to  talk  about  abolishing  an  Institution,  lets 
Judge  It  on  Its  merits  and  shortcomings 
today. 

ROTC  today  does  not  have  weekly  bayonet 
practice  or  grenade  throwing  drill.  Instead, 
cadets  and  midshipmen  study  management 
concepts,  human  relations,  the  psychology  of 
personnel  direction,  group  problem-solving 
and  both  VTrttten  and  verbal  communica- 
tions. F^om  this  basic  core  of  courses,  each 
branch  of  ROTC  teaches  the  technological 
specifics  of  Its  field. 

Unfortunately,  war  has  gotten  consider- 
ably more  complex  since  Roche  last  looked 
in  on  it.  Military  men  must  now  undersUnd 
the  complexities  of  deterrence  strategy  and 
modern  concepts  of  peace  maintenance. 
Roche's  one  valid  criticism  of  the  program 
was  that  of  the  required  ROTC  that  some 
colleges  still  cling  to. 

Although  I  feel,  as  he  does,  that  a  mili- 
tary program  should  not  be  rammed  down 
the  throats  of  all  college  students.  I  strongly 
object  to  abolishing  the  program  in  the  face 
of  all  the  students  who  wish  to  elect  It. 

One  of  the  fights  of  the  liberal  students 
on  campuses  today  centers  around  the  right 
of  students  to  study  anything  they  choose. 
It  is  not  logical  to  give  this  right  to  them 
and  deny  the  ROTC  cadets  and  midshipmen 
of  it  at  the  same  time. 
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Roche  admitted  that  he  U  "permanently 
twlated  on  the  subject."  But  "twisted"  peo- 
ple who  seek  to  destroy  an  academic  pro- 
gram on  sour  meitiorles  and  caustic  but  Il- 
logical attacks  doi  no  deserve  space  on  the 
editorial  page  of  sL  paper  like  The  Observer. 


BISHOP  JOHN  J.  WRIGHT 


HON.  JAWES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PtNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursddy.  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  FULTOnI  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  are  very 
proud  of  our  owi  Roman  Catholic  Bish- 
op John  J.  Wright,  who  is  being  elevated 
to  cardinal  this  yeek  in  Rome. 

It  is  a  pleasuri  to  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  articles  from  the 
Pittsburg  Press  land  the  Pittsburg  Post 
Gazett,e.which  deiscribe  the  large  group  of 
Pittsburgh  clergi  and  laymen  who  have 
traveled  to  Rotie  with  Bishop  Wright 
and  the  details  (if  the  many  ceremonies 
planned  to  hono^  the  new  cardinal  this 
week: 

|Prom  the  Plttsbirgh   (Pa.)    Press,  Apr.  20, 
19691 
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Using  2  Plakes  fob 
Trip 
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accompanying  Cardlnal- 
to   the   Eternal   City   will 
two   Jets.   sp>onsored    by 
Catholic  Diocese. 


CTJSHIUO    TO    ATTEND 


The  first  plane  will  leave  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh Airport  at  7:30  p.m.  Thursday  and 
fly  directly  to  Rone. 

The  second  plans,  on  which  Cardinal-des- 
ignate Wright  wjll  be  a  passenger,  will 
FVlday  and  stop  In  Bos- 
ton en  route.  The  falane  will  leave  Boston  at 
7:45  p.m.  Friday  ai  d  arrive  in  Rome  at  10:15 
a.m.  Rome  time  Saturday. 

Boarding  the  plajne  in  Boston  for  the  trip 
will  be  Richard  pardlnal  Gushing,  arch- 
bishop of  Boston 

Cardinal  Cushir^g  has  been  a  long-time 
friend.  Cardlnal-dteignate  Wright  served  as 
as  his  secretary  before  becoming  an  auxil- 
iary bishop  of  Bostion  and  prior  to  becoming 
the  first  bishop  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

It  will  be  the  fl^t  making  of  a  cardinal 
from  this  diocese.  | 

OTHERS    ON    TRIP 

Other  members  if  the  hierarchy  who  will 
be  with  the  cardli^l-designate  include  both 
of  Pittsburgh's  aunllary  bishops.  Vincent  M. 
Leonard  and  John  p.  McDowell:  Bishop  Wil- 
liam G.  Connare  ofJGreensburg  Catholic  Dio- 
cese; Archbishop  3t(ephen  J.  Koclsko  of  Pitts- 
burgh Byzantine  0athollc  Archdiocese:  Bis- 
hop David  M.  Malobey  of  Wichita  and  Auxil- 
iary Bishop  Tlmotiy  Harrington  of  Worces- 
ter. Mass.  I 

Retired  Bishop  lAustln  Pardue  of  Pitts- 
burgh Episcopal  diocese  will  not  be  going 
on  the  same  plan^,  but  will  Join  Cardinal- 
designate  Wright  ii^  Rome  in  connection  with 
a  tour  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

Many  of  the  persons  making  the  pilgrim- 
age are  from  Bostpn,  Worcester,  Cleveland 
and  Philadelphia. 
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RXLATTm  IN  PAKTT 

Two  sisters  and  two  brothers  of  Cardinal- 
designate  Wright  will  be  in  the  official  party. 

They  are  Mrs.  John  Haverty  and  her  hus- 
band from  Brighton,  Mass..  Mrs.  Joseph  Glb- 
lx>ns  and  her  husband  from  Milton,  Mass.. 
Dr.  Richard  H.  Wright  and  his  wife  from 
Milton,  Mass.,  and  Robert  G.  Wright  and  his 
wife  from  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

As  Cardinal-designate  Wright  returns  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1935,  much 
of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  earlier  rituals 
for  the  making  of  a  cardinal  wlU  Ise  missing. 

Pope  Paul  VI  has  indicated  that  a  more 
solemn  ceremony  is  fitting  today  in  the  light 
of  world  conditions. 

But  the  traditional  splendor  of  the  Vatican 
will  be  nonetheless  present  in  supplemental 
functions  that  will  Include  a  round  of  re- 
ceptions and  banquets. 

RECEPTIONS   SLATED 

The  first  reception  for  Cardinal-designate 
Wright  will  be  next  Saturday  night  at  Rome's 
Hotel  Massimo. 

The  pilgrimage  will  attend  mass  celebrated 
by  Auxiliary  Bishop  Leonard  next  Sunday  at 
Santa  Susanna.  Another  reception  will  be 
held  Sunday  evening  in  the  Grand  Hotel. 

The  first  of  the  ceremonies  will  be  Monday, 
April  28  when  Cardinal-designate  Wright  will 
receive  the  Biglletto,  the  notice  of  his  nom- 
ination to  the  Sacred  College. 

Auxiliary  Bishop  McDowell  will  celebrate 
a  special  mass  Tuesday.  April  29,  at  one  of 
Rome's  major  basilicas. 

The  actual  elevation  will  be  at  6:30  p.m. 
Rome  time  Wednesday,  April  30,  In  the  Sis- 
tine  Chap>el  at  the  Consistory  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  cardinals'  blrettas. 

WILL   PRESENT   RINGS 

This  Is  when  the  Pope  will  present  the 
blrettas  to  all  33  new  cardinals. 

Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  attendance  will  be  limited.  A  formal 
dinner  for  Cardinal-designate  Wright  will  be 
Wednesday  night. 

Pope  Paul  win  concelebrate  mass  Thurs- 
day, May  1,  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica  with  all 
the  new  cardinals.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the 
Pope  presents  the  cardinals  with  their  rings. 
A  reception  will  be  Thursday  evening. 

Cardinal-designate  Wright  will  celebrate 
mass  Friday,  May  2,  at  his  alma  mater.  Old 
North   American   College,   in   Rome. 

A  farewell  reception  and  dinner  party  will 
be  that  night. 

The  new  cardinal  will  take  over  one  of 
Rome's  ancient  churches  Saturday,  May  3,  as 
his  titular  church. 

The  pilgrimage  departs  Rome  for  Pitts- 
burgh Sunday,  May  4,  at  2:30  p.m.,  return- 
ing by  way  of  Boston  and  arriving  in  Pitts- 
burgh at   10:50  p.m.   Sunday,  May  4. 

Diocesan  officials  here  expect  the  pilgrim- 
age to  have  the  privilege  of  a  possible  audi- 
ence with  Pope  Paul  during  the  stay  in  Rome. 

(Prom    the  Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Post-Gazette, 

Apr.  26,  1969) 

Wright  Leaves  To  Join  "College" 

A  charter  Jet  left  Greater  Pittsburgh  Air- 
port at  5:25  p.m.  yesterday — five  minutes 
early — carrying  the  city's  first  Cardinal-des- 
ignate and  some  60  other  members  of  bis 
party  to  Rome. 

A  beaming  John  Wright,  shepherd  of  near- 
ly one  million  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Pittsburgh,  waded  through  nearly  a 
thousand  well-wishers  to  get  to  his  chartered 
flight  with  stops  in  Boston,  Paris,  and  finally, 
the  Holy  City. 

BELFAST     STOP     ASKED 

As  he  made  bis  way  to  the  observation 
deck,  one  reporter  asked  Bishop  Wright  If 
he  planned  to  stop  in  Belfast  (Northern  Ire- 
land ) .  He  stopped,  smiled  and  looked  at  the 
reporter's  Kelly-green  tie,  and  gave  a  wistful 
smile — then  politely  declined  comment. 

Canevln  High  School's  marching  band  ser- 
enaded the  cleric  as  he  strode  to  the  wind- 
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swept  deck  and  heard,  "On  a  Clear  Day,  You 
Can  See  Forever."  The  bass  drum  sounded  a 
little  off-key,  but  It  was  competing  with  the 
whine  of  giant  Jets. 

Bishop  Wright  must  have  shaken  hundreds 
of  hands  and  signed  an  equal  number  of 
autographs. 

Then  an  official  escort  reminded  blm  the 
plane  was  due  in  Boston  to  pick  up  another 
89  people  at  about  6:30  p.m. 

SH(X>K     HANDS 

He  descended  stairs  to  the  runway,  baited, 
shook  a  young  lady's  hand,  then  proceeded  to 
the  plane's  ramp. 

Stopping  and  posing  for  news  cameramen 
took  another  15  minutes.  He  continued  to 
smile  and  cooperate  with  every  request  from 
photographers. 

"Hey,  Bishop  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  Cardi- 
nal. Look  over  here,  please!" 

Then  he  was  at  the  plane's  doorway.  He 
turned,  faced  the  people,  many  school  chil- 
dren, a  handful  of  nuns  wearing  modern  and 
traditional  habits,  and  raised  both  arms  in  a 
victory  wave. 

He  paused  momentarily,  then  gave  the 
crowd  his  blessing,  turned  abruptly  and  en- 
tered the  plane. 

The  plane  headed  down  the  runway,  took 
off  toward  the  west,  circled  back  over  Pitts- 
burgh and  winged  toward  Boston. 

One  member  of  the  entourage  won't  b« 
Joining  Cardinal-designate  Wright.  His  old 
friend  and  mentor.  Richard  Cardinal  Gushing 
of  Boston,  had  to  cancel  because  of  rib  in- 
juries. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)   Press,  Apr.  27, 
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Caroinai.  John  J.  Wright's  Aim:  Build 

Friendship  Bridges 

(By  Robert  Schwartz) 

Rome — Cardinal-designate  John  J.  Wright 
arrived  here  for  the  most  auspicious  moment 
of  his  career  with  a  promise  to  build  "bridges 
of  friendships"  between  Rome  and  the  U.S. 

His  chartered  Jet  with  146  friends  and  rela- 
tives aboard  landed  at  Ciamplna  Airport  yes- 
terday. 

The  Pittsburgh  bishop,  who  will  be  ele- 
vated to  cardinal  Wednesday  In  one  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church's  most  colorful  cere- 
monies, was  greeted  at  the  airport  by  many 
Plttsburghers  who  preceded  blm  in  another 
chartered  plane  Friday. 

Bishop  Wright's  party  also  was  applauded 
by  other  Americans  who  had  landed  35  min- 
utes earlier  with  Archbishop  John  Francis 
Dearden  of  Detroit. 

Archbishop  Dearden  preceded  Cardinal- 
designate  Wright  as  bishop  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  now  they  will  be  installed  as  cardinals 
together. 

Four  airline  hostesses  stood  on  the  steps 
to  kiss  Bishop  Wright's  ring  as  be  left  the 
plane. 

Archbishop  Dearden  and  Bishop  Wright 
were  formally  welcomed  by  Msgr.  James 
Hlckey,  rector  of  the  Pontifical  North  Ameri- 
can college. 

On  the  flight  from  Pittsburgh,  with  a  stop 
at  Boston  to  pick  up  additional  passengers. 
Bishop  Wright  and  his  entourage  dined, 
slept,  visited  up  and  down  the  aisles  and 
watched  a  motion  picture  titled  "Angels  In 
My  Pockets." 

The  Pittsburgh  bishop  appeared  to  be  as 
exhilarated  as  he  was  March  28  when  be  be- 
came the  first  American  designated  to  be- 
come a  cardinal  without  first  being  an  arch- 
bishop. 

"I've  made  46  trips  to  Rome  in  my  life."  he 
said,  "but  this  on;  was  absolutely  indescrib- 
able. .  .  .  When  I  realized  the  flight  had 
taken  off  directly  fcr  Rome  (from  Boston), 
you  can't  imagine  the  effect  that  bad  on  me." 

'came  so  dramatically' 
He  Fald  be  hardly  bad  time  to  give  much 
thought    to   bis    promotion    because    "It   all 
came  so  suddenly  and  dramatically. 

"But  I'll  say  this:  If  it's  true  that  I'm  to 
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work  In  Rome,  I  hope  to  build  bridges  of 
friendship  between  Roman  and  American 
churches  .  .  ." 

He  said  his  most  satisfactory  achievement 
had  been  "making  friends  for  the  church.  I 
never  do  anything  without  asking  whether  it 
would  win  friends  for  the  church." 

He  recalled  that  American  poet  Walt  Whit- 
man had  a  "wonderful  vision  of  cities  linked 
together,  with  arms  around  each  other's 
shoulders  like  brothers. 

"When  I  think  of  Pittsburgh  and  Rome, 
Pittsburgh  and  Boston,  bringing  together 
people  like  this,  well  it  thrills  me.  I  like  to 
be  part  of  it." 

He  said  he  was  deeply  moved  by  other  pas- 
sengers on  the  plane,  some  of  whom  he 
hadn't  seen  for  35  years,  but  "every  one  of 
whom  I  love  to  have  around  me.  New  friends 
don't  replace  old  ones.  You  pick  up  new 
generations  of  friends,  and  never  lose  the  old 
ones. 

"That's  why  it's  so  beautiful." 

He  thanked  The  Pittsburgh  Press  for  "the 
sheer  affection  as  well  as  the  Journalistic  en- 
terprise that  inspired  it  to  run  a  picture  of 
my  titular  church,  which  I  myself  have  never 
seen.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I'm 
proud  to  have  spent  10  years  in  Pittsburgh. 
This  was  wonderful." 

I  The  Press  printed  a  photograph  in  Fri- 
day's late  editions  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
the  Divine  Master  on  the  outskirts  of  Rome — 
assigned  to  Cardinal -designate  Wright  by 
Pope  Paul  VI.  1 

Among  those  on  the  plane  with  Bishop 
Wright  were  two  brothers  and  their  wives — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wright  of  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H. 
Wright  of  Milton,  Mass. 

A  reception  last  night  at  a  central  city 
hotel  enabled  the  nearly  300  Pittsburgh 
clergy  and  laity  friends  of  the  prelate  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  Rome. 

Auxiliary  Bishop  Vincent  M.  Leonard  was 
to  celebrate  mass  this  morning  at  Santa 
Susanna  for  the  official  party  from  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  entourage  was  part  of  an  estimated 
2000  Americans  in  Rome  who  came  here  for 
a  week  of  events  in  connection  with  the 
making  of  33  new  cardinals. 

The  Pittsburgh  pilgrims  were  free  this 
afternoon  to  view  Rome's  traditional  foun- 
tains, the  Colosseum  and  works  of  art  in 
and  around  the  Vatican. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  E.  L.     "BOB" 
BARTLETT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  men  I  ever  knew  in  public 
life  was  the  late  Senator  Bartlett.  He 
was  a  universal  man.  That  is  a  man  at 
home  with  all  types  of  people  and  in- 
terested in  everyone's  problems.  Perhaps 
his  greatest  expenditure  of  energy  for 
others  is  what  led  to  his  early  death. 
Tomorrow  I  will  receive  an  award  in  the 
field  of  helping  disabled  persons  by  my 
sponsorship  of  legislation  to  remove 
architectural  barriers  so  that  disabled 
people  could  move  around  more  easily. 
He  was  in  fact  the  chief  Inspiration  of 
this  legislation  and  it  was  just  one  of 
the  many  fine  things  that  he  did  in  his 
life.  Truly  he  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
and  leaves  a  rich  heritage  for  the  entire 
country  as  well  as  his  beloved  State  of 
Alaska. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SCIENTIFIC  LIGHT  ON— POLITICAL 
PROPAGANDA  OFF— THE  GRAVE 
QUESTION  OP  THE  ANTI -BAL- 
LISTIC-MISSILE SYSTEM  DEPLOY- 
MENT 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed deployment  of  even  a  limited  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  imperatively  urgent  questions 
this  coimtry  and  Congress  must  decide, 
and  soon. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  some 
indications  in  recent  press  reports  that 
an  unhappy  tendency  is  developing  to  in- 
ject biased  political  overtones  into  the 
determination  of  this  matter,  from  which 
they  ought  to  be  strictly  withheld. 

Traditionally  and  unquestionably,  the 
administration  has  the  obligation  to  rec- 
ommend legislative  action  in  the  national 
interest  to  Congress,  and  Congress  has 
the  responsibility  to  review  and  deter- 
mine such  recommendations. 

When  the  respective  obligation  of  the 
administration  and  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  involves  a  subject  that  is  es- 
sentially scientific,  the  legislative  duty  of 
determination  is  truly  a  most  challeng- 
ing one. 

In  the  instance  of  the  proposed  deploy- 
ment of  the  anti-ballistic-missile  system, 
it  should  be  soberly  realized  that  neither 
Congress  nor  the  American  people  are 
sufficiently  knowledgeable  to  technically 
judge  the  real,  actual  capabilities  of  the 
anti-ballistic-missile  system,  nor  is  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Defense  a  sci- 
entist himself. 

It  would  seem  obvious,  then,  that  the 
best  guidance  for  the  wisest  determina- 
tion of  this  matter,  to  Congress  and  the 
country,  would  come  from  the  completely 
objective  and  unprejudiced  testimony 
and  recommendations  of  recognized 
eminent  American  scientists.  Indeed,  the 
imiversally  known  Dr.  James  Killian  has 
suggested  that  such  urgently  needed 
testimony  and  evidence  to  the  people 
and  the  National  Legislature  could  be 
made  available  through  the  designation 
of  a  special  committee  of  eminent  Amer- 
ican scientists  "utterly  free  of  economic 
or  political  ties"  to  examine  the  whole 
anti-ballistic-missile  situation  and  the 
overall  American  defense  structure  from 
a  scientific  viewpoint,  with  findings  and 
recommendations  made  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  the  vitally  im- 
portant guidance  that  such  a  sicentiflc 
committee  would  provide  for  an  objective 
determination  of  a  matter  of  immense 
gravity  to  the  country,  it  would  also  serve 
to  prudently  restrain  dangerously  in- 
creasing temptations  to  inject  unwar- 
ranted and  unwitting  political  pressures 
and  prejudices  into  those  very  sensitive 
areas  of  deepest  national  concern  from 
which  they  should  now  and  forever  be 
rigidly  barred. 

I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  White 
House  and  our  congressional  leaders  of 
both  parties  will  cooperate  In  their  pa- 
triotic assessment  of  the  values  of  Dr. 
Killian's  suggestion,  and  I  wish  to  in- 
clude, now,  a  most  timely  and  enlighten- 
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Ing  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  April 
28  issue  of  the  Worcester,  Mass..  Tele- 
gram newspaper,  which,  I  believe,  my 
colleagues  and  the  Record  readers  will 
find  most  interesting  and  instructive  on 
this  point: 

Laird's   Warning 

U.S.  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  is 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  United 
States  against  any  missile  attack  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  Red  China  or  elsewhere.  He 
says  that  be  does  not  intend  to  stand  idly 
by  waiting  for  the  missiles  to  start  exploding 
above  American  skies  before  be  takes  action 
to  try  to  prevent  it. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  Secretary 
Laird's  dedicated  role  in  national  defense 
were  undermined  by  any  feeling  whatever 
that  the  nation  is  deliberately  being  fright- 
ened into  a  $7  billion  expenditure  for  an 
ABM  missile  system  because  of  powerful  eco- 
nomic and  political  forces.  That  would  be 
grossly  unfair  to  Laird,  and  dangerous  for 
the  nation. 

But  the  coming  now  on  the  heels  of  the 
Republican  National  Committe's  recent  de- 
cision to  make  the  ABM  Issue  a  political  one, 
and.  Indeed,  to  furnish  GOP  spokesmen  with 
speeches  favoring  it.  Secretary  Laird's  most 
recent  speech  on  the  subject  might  be  open 
to  charges  that  he  is  trying  to  panic  the 
Congress  to  approve  the  multi-billion  dollar 
expenditure  by  fear. 

Laird  says,  for  example,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  "could"  have  twice  the  number  of 
long-range  missiles  by  1975  than  the  United 
States.  This  country  has,  he  says,  1,054  such 
missiles,  with  no  plans  to  increase  the  num- 
ber, and  the  Soviet  "could"  produce  2,500  by 
'75. 

"The  Safeguard  System,"  says  Laird,  "Is 
the  minimal  step  necessary  to  ensure  .  . 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  American 
people."  A  few  days  ago.  Laird  warned  against 
a  supermegaton  Soviet  weapon,  and  said  the 
Russians  planned  to  neutralize  the  U.S.  Po- 
laris nuclear  submarines.  Laird  takes  his  bat 
off  to  no  man  in  warning  again  and  again 
of  the  dangers  of  being  asleep  at  our  defenses 
against  aggressive  communism. 

But  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  the  atomic  physi- 
cist, writing  in  his  book,  "Kill  and  Overkill," 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  several 
years  ago  already  had  enough  nuclear  ex- 
plosives, with  delivery  capability,  to  overkill 
the  Soviet  at  least  25  times.  And  be  em- 
phasized that,  of  all  government  agencies. 
Congress  is  the  least-informed  about  nu- 
clear defense  matters.  He  suggested  that 
non-partisan  scientists  become  non-voting 
members  of  congressional  committees  con- 
sidering such  things  as  the  ABM  con- 
troversy. 

Secretary  Laird,  in  his  defense  efforts, 
might  well  consider  Dr.  James  Killian's 
suggestion  that  a  special  committee  of 
eminent  American  scientists — utterly  free  of 
economic  or  political  ties  be  set  up  to  ex- 
plore the  whole  ABM  situation,  and  the 
entire  American  defense  structure  from  a 
scientific  viewpoint.  If,  as  Laird  suggests, 
there  Is  danger  of  the  Soviet  having  all  those 
missiles  by  1975,  the  most  urgent  question 
to  ask  is:  Will  even  the  Safeguard  System 
work  to  stop  such  a  potential  rain  of  nuclear 
explosives?  A  scientific  committee,  under  Dr. 
KllUan  perhaps,  should  be  able  to  answer 
that  In  a  matter  of  months. 

The  defense  secretary  Is  not  a  scientist. 
Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  American  peo- 
ple are  equipped  to  Judge  the  true  capabili- 
ties of  the  ABM.  Even  Secretary  Laird  would 
probably  rest  easier — and  certainly  the  na- 
tion would — If  any  suspicions  of  politics  or 
economic  pressures  were  removed  from  the 
ABM  debate.  An  Impartial  scientific  com- 
mittee could  do  that  If  the  nation  Is  In  as 
great  a  danger  as  Laird  suggests,  it  cannot 
afford  to  make  any  mistakes  in  its  defense 
system.  The  people  want  facts,  and  without 
any  suspicion,  however  unjustified,  that 
they  are  being  exposed  to  propaganda. 
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PASsmo 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    XLUNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSf  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  policy  to  insert  In  the  Record  from 
time  to  time  columns  smd  articles  which, 
I  believe,  are  r^resentatlve  of  the  soimd 
thought  of  grassroots  America. 

One  writer  whose  articles  have  come  to 
my  attention,  la  Leonard  Carriere,  a  pub- 
lic-spirited attorney  who  contributes  a 
regular  column  in  the  Blue  Island,  HI., 
Sun-Standard.  His  column  of  April  24 
contains  a  thoiight-provoking  and  philo- 
sophical message: 

pCN  Passino 
(By  I^nard  Carriere) 

There  Is  one  'thing  most  definite  about 
"golnyaway  .  .  It  Bll  ends  when  you  retvim  . .  . 
•»  blur-fills  the  space  between  departure  and 
re-entering  your  I  front  door  .  .  .  the  blur  re- 
ceeds  In  time  .!  .  .  and  with  time  comes 
super-zero. 

Ypcatan  Is  golig  back  In  time,  the  time  of 
the  Mayas  andTthelr  pre-Columbian  c\il- 
ture  ...  a  desolatJe,  hot  land  of  temples,  pyra- 
mids and  formerly  great  Indian  cities  .  .  . 
cities  reconstrudted  by  Western  man  .  .  . 
cities  crumbling  Kinder  the  searing  sun  .  .  . 
cities  uncovered]  lying  In  rubbled  mounds 
awaiting  the  arcqeologlsts  pick  and  shovel  .  .  . 
cities  of  greatne*.  built  under  unimaginable 
hardship  .  .  .  tue  mystery  surrounding  the 
arrival  and  the  departure  of  the  Mayas  .  .  . 
time  has  answere  1  but  little. 

Prom  whence  1  hey  came  and  to  where  and 
why  they  went  dave  founded  many  myths 
and  theories  .  .  .  Asiatic?  Perhaps  ...  It  mat- 
ters little  In  an;'  event  .  .  .  taken  ofl  by  a 
plague?  Could  bd  .  .  .  that  matters  less  .  .  . 
the  only  truth  li  that  they  came  and  later 
departed  leaving  the  marks  of  their  passing 
on  the  face  of  th(  i  earth  .  .  .  many  others  have 
come  and  gone  w  Xh  no  marks,  no  traces. 

There  is  no  idi  ntlty  between  Western  cul- 
ture and  the  Msyas  ...  no  names  of  great 
men  ...  or  of  events  ...  or  of  places  .  .  . 
Uxmal  Is  an  ur  pronounceable  word,  along 
with  Ohlhcen  Itz  s,  Kabah  and  many  other  .  .  . 
all  years  In  the  making  at  the  expense  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousan  Is  of  lives  .  .  yet,  In  the  end 
all  men  must  dl;.  so  that,  too,  matters  but 
llUIe. 

Today  In  theli  place  there  Is  Merlda  .  .  . 
Merlda.  over  40C  years  old.  with  no  link  to 
the  past  other  than  that  the  founder  tore 
down  the  Mayan  temples  for  building  stone 
for  his  house  ar  d  his  city  ...  his  city  .  .  . 
who  owns  a  city'  .  .  .  yet,  the  Montejos  are  a 
legend  to  this  cay  .  .  .  the  honored  name 
that  plundered  i,  civilization  ...  a  gigantic 
bulldozer  separating  the  Indians  from  the 
gods  of  their  aicestors  so  that  they  may 
better  accept  the  blessing  of  Christianity  .  .  . 
the  blessings  of  the  new  religion  that  mat- 
tered but  little  md  brought  but  little  .  .  . 
the  hunger  and  want  prevailed  over  them 
both. 

Merlda  Is  not  a  pretty  city  .  .  .  nor  Is  it 
wealthy  ...  1;  anchors  the  coxmtryslde 
predicated  on  th  i  dying  economy  of  the  sisal 
plant  .  .  .  the  green-gold  that  tvirned  to 
ashes  in  the  tesi  tubes  of  a  DuPont  labora- 
tory .  .  .  there  ar  >  thousands  of  miles  of  nar- 
row gauge  trackj  rusting  away  in  symphony 
with  the  dislntei  [rating  ruins  .  .  .  smokeless 
stacks  shadowlni;  silent  machinery  .  .  .  the 
wheels  turn  no  more  .  .  .  and  may  never 
turn  again. 

Merlda,  where  there  are  only  the  rich  and 
the  poor  .  .  .  llttlis  else  In  between  .  .  .  Merlda, 
where  the  Indians  pad  along  in  silence  and 
stare  In  awe  at  the  luxiuy  and  opulence  of 
the  Panamerlcaqa  Hotel  ...  a  new  temple 
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to  bouse  the  rich  from  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth  .  .  .  the  Panamerlcana,  Ice  tinkling 
in  glasses  .  .  .  alr-condltloned  comfort  and 
Simmons'  beds  In  the  land  of  the  hammock 
and  stiltry  heat  .  .  .  they  stare  In  silence 
and  steal  away,  trudging  across  the  rocky 
land  to  their  palm- thatched,  one- room  cot- 
tages. 

Merlda  Is  also  a  m&n  picking  fish  heads 
out  of  a  swill  barrel  fbr  his  evening  meal  .  .  . 
a  local  night  club  whose  permanent  equip- 
ment includes  a  horse  and  two  live  deer  .  .  . 
canyons  of  nameless  streets  and  thousands 
of  blank,  staring  faces  ...  it  Is  also  a  dead 
horse  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road,  fought 
over  by  the  carrion  creatiiree  .  .  .  the  carrion 
creatures  that  haunt  the  land  .  .  .  s&lllng, 
Bailing  overhead  on  the  thermal  updrafts  .  .  . 
seeking,  searching  and  never,  never  being  In 
want. 

It  Is  also  the  place  from  where  you  return 
to  the  creeping  silence  of  time  .  .  .  you  return 
to  the  land  of  unrest  and  crisis  .  .  .  the  land 
of  strife,  tension  and  turmoil  that  you  call 
home. 
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NATIONAL    COMMUNITY    COLLEGE 
WEEK 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
concerning  the  following  resolution,  I 
would  like  to  mention  briefly  its  inspira- 
tion. Despite  the  extravagant  attention 
paid  of  late  to  campus  disruptions  by  a 
small  minority,  the  great  majority  of 
our  Nation's  young  people  are  pursuing 
the  educational  and  community  goals 
which  will  better  enable  them  to  exercise 
the  leadership  that  will  soon  be  their 
responsibility. 

In  an  effort  to  enrich  their  appreci- 
ation of  the  problems  and  culture  of 
another  region  of  our  Nation,  students 
at  Santa  Monica  City  College  in  Cali- 
fornia are  participating  in  an  "exchange" 
program  with  students  of  Alice  Lloyd 
College  in  Pippa  Passes,  Ky.  As  a  high- 
light of  Community  College  Week,  two 
Santa  Monica  students  will  travel  to 
Kentucky,  attend  classes  there,  and  re- 
turn to  Santa  Monica  with  two  students 
from  Alice  Lloyd  College.  The  Kentucky 
students  will  participate  in  a  range  of 
activities  involving  the  Santa  Monica 
community. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  contribute  to  this 
effort  by  commending  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  resolution  calling 
for  observance  of  National  Community 
College  Week: 

Joint    Resolution 

Authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim  an- 
nually the  week  including  May  9  as  "Nation- 
al Community  College  Week". 

Whereas  the  community  college  is  the  only 
form  of  higher  education  developed  In  the 
United  States  for  utilization  by  all  citizens; 
and 

Whereas  the  community  college  affords  op- 
portunities for  personal  and  educational 
growth  to  students  who  might  be  unable  to 
obtain  an  education  at  a  more  distant  col- 
lege: and 

Whereas  the  community  college  Involves 
students  in  meaningful  community  projects 
and  city  Improvements;  and 

Whereas  students  at  some  of  our  Nation's 
community  colleges  now  designate  the  week 
including  May  9  as  "Community  College 
Week":  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


Resolved  by  <be  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  Including  May  9  as  "National 
Community  College  Week"  and  calling  upon 
the  p>eople  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


THE    CRIME    PROBLEM    AND    INDI- 
VIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
necessity  of  citizen  interest  and  support 
in  the  war  on  crime  has  been  emphasized 
many  times  by  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
of  the  FBI,  who  is  certainly  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  subject.  One  citizen  who  is 
encouraging  the  American  public  to  con- 
structively participate  in  the  campaign 
for  law  and  order  is  H.  Bruce  Palmer, 
president  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  whose  wife  was  murdered 
in  their  New  Vernon,  N.J.,  home  in 
September  1967. 

Some  months  after  his  tragic  loss,  Mr. 
Palmer  was  instrumental  in  forming 
Citizens  for  Justice  With  Order,  an  or- 
ganization directed  at  responsible  citizen 
effort  in  the  fight  on  crime.  With  the  help 
of  such  organizations  as  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  and  prose- 
cutor groups  to  provide  pertinent  infor- 
mation on  the  nature  and  severity  of  the 
crime  problem.  Citizens  for  Justice  With 
Order  seeks  to  alert  action  organizations 
such  as  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  other  groups  to  be- 
come involved.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  "a 
constructive  approach"  rather  than  "a 
destructive  approach  of  the  vigilante 
type." 

The  New  York  Times  of  May  1  carried 
an  article,  "Fight  Against  Crime  Costly 
to  Business,"  which  illustrates  the  type 
of  approach  which  Mr.  Palmer  utilizes 
in  hiis  campaign.  Coupling  the  current 
cold  facts  of  crime  with  a  deep  religious 
faith,  Mr.  H.  Bruce  Palmer  endeavors  to 
revitalize  that  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibility which  hsis  made  this  Nation  so 
unique. 

I  request  that  the  above-mentioned 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  1  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

(The  New  York  "Hmes,  May  1,  1969] 

PiCHT  Against  Crime  Costly  to  Business 

The  nation's  "No.  1  problem,  crime,"  Is 
causing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
price  rises  and  increased  security  costs  in 
business  and  Industry,  an  executive  said 
here  yesterday. 

H.  Bruce  Palmer,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,  cited 
examples  in  an  address  before  an  institute 
on  New  York  City  economy. 

Mr.  Palmer  who  has  been  mobilizing  re- 
sources against  crime  since  his  wife  was 
murdered  in  their  New  Vernon,  N.J.,  home 
on  Sept.  29,  1967,  said  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Company  reported  that  1  >4  per  cent — or 
$120-mllllon — was  built  into  Its  price  struc- 
ture to  offset  the  value  of  merchandise  stolen 
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from  its  stores.  He  said  the  company,  which 
has  annual  sales  of  $8-bllllon,  maintained 
a  police  force  larger  than  the  14,000-member 
police  force  of  Chicago. 

The  National  Retail  Merchants  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Palmer  told  the  session  at  345  East 
46th  Street,  estimates  Its  retailers'  similar 
price  factor  at  2.63  per  cent  on  total  retail 
sales  of  $9-bllllon.  The  A.&P.  Pood  Stores, 
he  said,  "lost  last  year  in  value  of  merchan- 
dise more  than  it  made  in  profits." 

General  Motors  Corporation,  he  said  told 
him  It  spent  $60-mlllion  last  year  "for  the 
security  of  the  lives  and  property  of  Its  peo- 
ple." 

Mr.  Palmer,  who  became  chairman  of  the 
organizing  committee  of  the  new  Citizens 
for  Justice  With  Order  last  December,  said 
that  only  one  of  every  eight  reported  crimes 
resulted  in  arrest,  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment. His  guess,  he  said,  is  that  this  meant 
one  of  perhaps  an  actual  total  of  20  or  30 
crimes  both  reported  and  unreported. 

Declaring  that  "our  court  system  in  our 
nation  has  completely  broken  down,"  Mr. 
Palmer  suggested  that  the  courts  Invoke  au- 
tomated   processes    developed    by    business. 

YOUTHS    "GOOD    TARGET" 

Youths  aged  14  to  17,  he  said,  commit  50.5 
per  cent  of  crimes  and  should  be  "a  fairly 
good  target"  for  antlcrlme  efforts. 

The  police  around  the  country,  he  said, 
are  "undermanned  about  50  per  cent,  their 
morale  is  low,  and  education  and  training 
completely  Inadequate." 

The  new  citizen  effort,  he  said,  has  on  one 
side  the  American  Bar  Association,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and 
prosecutor  groups  for  "input  of  facts,"  and 
on  the  other,  "action  organizations  led  by  the 
General  Pederatlon  of  Women's  Clubs,  with 
15  million  members." 

Mr.  Palmer,  a  tall,  60-year-old  man  with 
silver  hair,  stilled  a  luncheon  of  more  than 
100  leaders  convened  by  the  New  York  City 
Council  on  Economic  Education  when  he  said 
he  was  "convinced  God  had  a  purpose"  in 
stirring  him,  after  his  wife's  death,  to  lead 
an  antlcrime  effort. 

He  recalled  that  three  weeks  before  her 
murder,  his  wife  had  suddenly  urged  that 
they  "find  and  buy  a  cemetery  plot."  A  week 
before  her  death,  he  said,  she  wrote  a  six- 
page  letter  on  their  37-year  married  life  to 
their  oldest  daughter  ending,  "I  have  lived  a 
full,  complete  and  happy  life." 

FAITH     BECOMES    STRONGER 

"You  wonder  about  your  faith  and  religion 
and  whether  you  will  ever  have  peace  of  mind 
again."  Mr.  Palmer  said.  "My  religious  beUefs 
have  become  much  stronger.  I  have  prayed 
more  than  ever  in  my  life." 

He  said  2,000  people  who  "loved  and  re- 
spected" Mrs.  Palmer  had  written  him,  in- 
cluding leaders  pledging  support  in  any  pro- 
gram against  crime.  "I  had  an  immediate  re- 
solve that  I  would  do  something  about  this 
problem,"  he  said. 

Asserting  that  "our  citizens  are  completely 
frightened,  angry,  frustrated,"  he  said  there 
could  be  "a  constructive  approach,"  which  he 
was  seeking,  or  "a  destructive  approach  of 
the  vigilante  type." 
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crease  in  the  $600  personal  exemption 
to  $1,000.  This  editorial  was  broadcast 
April  19,  20,  and  21,  and  enforces  my 
belief  that  tax  reform  must  be  a  priority 
item  in  the  91st  Congress. 

President  Nixon  will  reveal  his  tax  reform 
proposal  either  Monday  or  Tuesday  at  a  time 
when  across  the  nation  the  people  are  en- 
gaging in  organized  or  unorganized  tax  re- 
volts. Pederal  tax  reforms,  of  course,  are  long 
overdue.  Last  year  155  Americans,  who  re- 
ported incomes  of  200-thouBand  dollars  or 
more,  paid  no  taxes  at  all.  These  Included  21 
who  had  incomes  of  one  million  dollars  or 
more.  The  treasury  also  tells  about  a  tax- 
payer with  an  income  of  one-million  300- 
thousand  dollars  who  i>ald  a  tax  of  only  $383. 
This  Is  seven  dollars  less  than  the  federal 
government  expects  from  a  one-child  married 
couple  with  an  Income  of  $4,950.00.  The 
millionaire  taxpayer  sought  shelter  from 
higher  taxes  by  using  perfectly  legal  caplUl 
gain  and  personal  deduction  provisions. 

The  treasury  has  proposed  what  it  calls  a 
"minimum  tax"  aimed  at  persons  who  have 
large  tax-exempt  income.  It  also  proposes  a 
"maximum  tax".  This  would  require  that 
no  person  pay  more  than  50%  of  his  total 
income.  Including  the  present  tax-exempt 
Income.  Tax  reform,  however,  must  go  deeper 
and  close  existing  loopholes.  This  would 
permit  a  more  realistic  personal  exemption 
figure. 

The  present  $600  personal  exemption  was 
adopted  in  1948.  Since  that  time  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  40%.  The  exemptions  for  you 
and  your  dependents  should  be  at  least  »1,000 
each. 

A  recent  Harris  poll  showed  that  72%  of 
the  people  in  this  country  think  taxes  are 
excessive.  It's  no  wonder.  The  average  Amer- 
ican, particularly  the  middle-Income  person 
who  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  high  cost  of 
government,  is  fast  losing  confidence  in  the 
fairness  of  the  federal  tax  system. 
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Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of- Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding that  there  be  a  cost  of  living  Index 
formula  included  In  the  method  of  comput- 
ing paymenu  under  the  social  security  law; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 


GARRA  MAKES  A  DIFFICULT 
DECISION 


MASSACHUSETTS  LEGISLATURE 

RESOLUTION     TO     IMPROVE    SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  PAYMENTS 


TAX  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  radio  stations  WTMJ  AM  and 
FM  and  WTMJ-TV  recently  broadcast 
the  following  editorial  stressing  the  need 
for  tax  reform  and  supporting  an  in- 
CXV 703— Part  8 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  the  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture urging  the  inclusion  of  a  cost-of- 
living  Index  formula  in  social  security 
benefit  payments.  As  the  Congress  moves 
toward  the  further  improvement  and 
expansion  of  the  social  security  system, 
in  response  to  the  increasing  economic 
strains  upon  millions  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens, I  most  earnestly  urge  and  hope  that 
my  colleagues  and  the  administration 
will  heed  and  act  in  the  language  and 
the  spirit  of  this  wholesome  resolution 
which  follows: 

RESOLUTIONS 

Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  include  a 
cost-of-living  index  formula  in  social  se- 
curity benefit  payments 
Whereas,  Under  the  present  regulations 
those  persons  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits are  limited  to  a  fixed  Income;  and 

Whereas,  Many  of  the  persons  receiving 
such  payments  are  almost  totally  dependent 
upon  them  for  their  living  expenses;  and 

Whereas.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased 
continually  from  year  to  year;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
believed  that  the  so-called  fairness  doc- 
trine of  the  FCC  needed  review  and  clar- 
ification, and  I  have  now  come  upon  an 
illustration  of  its  operation  so  ridiculous 
as  to  convince  even  the  most  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  fairness. 

A  candidate  has  withdrawn  from  the 
nonpartisan  race  for  councllman-at- 
large  in  Alliance,  Ohio,  because  the  ra- 
dio station  caimot  risk  having  all  of  his 
opponents  demand  15  minutes  of  "equal 
time"  each  day.  The  withdrawn  candi- 
date presents,  without  pay,  a  15-minute 
daily  program  entitled  "Morning  Medi- 
tations," very  popular  in  the  community 
He  would  rather  continue  the  progran. 
than  nm  for  council,  and  I  cannot  say 
that  I  blame  him.  I  do  condemn,  how- 
ever, a  doctrine  that  forces  public-spir- 
ited citizens  into  decisions  of  this  kind. 
I  wish  to  include  with  my  remarks  an 
editorial  from  Radio  Station  WFAH 
which  explains  the  matter  more  fully. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Oarra  Makes  a  Difficult  Decision 
We  feel  an  obligation  to  our  listeners  to 
explain  the  circumstances  in  regard  to  Rich- 
ard Oarra's  decision  to  withdraw  from  the 
race  for  Councll-at-Large  In  the  city  of  Al- 
liance. As  you  may  know.  Mr.  Garra  Is  cur- 
rently holding  such  office,  ending  his  first 
two-year  term. 

Section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
provides  that  "If  any  licensee  shall  permit 
any  person  who  is  a  legally  qualified  candi- 
date for  any  public  office  to  use  a  broadcast- 
ing station,  he  shall  afford  equal  opportuni- 
ties to  all  other  such  candidates  for  that  of- 
fice in  the  use  of  such  broadcasting  stations.  ' 
There  are  only  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
such  as  appearance  on  a  bona  fide  news- 
cast, news  Interview,  documentary  or  spot 
coverage  of  bona  fide  news  events. 

Mr.  Garra  has  been  identified  with  our 
program,  "Morning  Meditations,"  which  pro- 
gram he  hosts  without  remuneration  of  any 
kind.  And  the  content  of  his  program  Is  and, 
we  are  confident,  would  be  non-political  in 
every  respect.  Yet,  the  law  is  specific,  and 
the  station  would  have  to  make  available  to 
every  candidate  for  the  same  office  an  equal 
amount  of  time,  which  he  could  use  for  the 
promotion  of  its  own  candidacy. 

This  would  neither  be  fair  to  Mr.  Oarra. 
nor  could  the  station  make  that  much  time 
available — as  much  as  an  hour  a  day.  Nor 
would  it  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Broadcasters  have  been  attempting  to  get 
Congress  to  repeal  Section  315  of  the  Act, 
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but  to  no  avail.  fThere  are  many  hardships 
created  by  It  for  !  >oth  candidates  and  broad- 
casters. 

We  commend  4lr.  Oarra  for  retaining  his 
program,  though  it  Is  quite  a  sacrifice  In  view 
of  the  circumstances. 


COWARD  :CE  AT  CORNELL 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  LCUIS  C.  WYMAN 

NtW    HAMPSHIRE 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdlay,  May  1,  1969 


ca  npus 


ch:r 


Mr.  WYMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter 
how  you  slice  it^  the  failure  of  Cornell's 
president  and  University  administration 
to  expel  its  delitjerate  student  anarchists 
is  going  to  shame  a  proud  university. 

If,  as  reported  in  the  following  Evans 
and  Novak  column.  University  President 
Perkins  continues  to  have  the  support 
of  Cornell  trustees  after  such  conduct 
in  ofiBfcg\  it  is  toi  be  fervently  hoped  that 
the  Cornell  aliimni  will  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  ihe  whole  sorry  mess  and 
give  Cornell  a  new  start.  Perkins'  permis- 
sive appeasemeit  amounting  to  surren- 
der to  criminal  vandals  is  a  disgraceful 
example  for  tha  rest  of  academic  Amer- 
ica. It  proves  bayond  question  what  will 
happen  to  any]  college  leadership  dis- 
covered by  the  Insubordinate  few  to  be 
lacking  in  courafee  and  firmness. 

ANAKCHY      at     COI  NELL     AND     HOW     It     GbTW 
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Pushing  an  action  campaign  for  an  auton- 
omous black  studies  program,  the  militants 
moved  on  many  fronts  last  December:  The 
takeover  of  a  university  building  (actually 
promised  them  for  a  later  date)  with  pro- 
fessors and  their  belongings  dispossessed  Into 
the  street,  the  theft  of  furniture  to  furnish 
the  building,  dancing  on  dining  hall  tables, 
disruption  of  library  stacks. 

Perkins'  permissiveness  and  the  black  mili- 
tants' contempt  were  graphically  exhibited 
during  these  E>ecember  demonstrations  when 
black  militants  staged  a  sit-in  outside  Per- 
kln's ofnce.  Trying  to  make  friends,  Perkins 
sent  out  doughnuts  and  milk.  The  militants 
responded  by  smashing  the  refreshments 
against  the  wall. 

Even  more  bizarre  was  an  Incident  two 
months  later  when  the  Afro-American  So- 
ciety demanded  $3000  from  the  administra- 
tion to  buy  bongo  drums  to  celebrate  Mal- 
colm X  day.  Within  two  days,  the  adminis- 
tration scraped  together  $1700  and  dispatched 
two  black  student  leaders  down  to  New  York 
City  In  the  university  plane  to  purchase  the 
drums. 

But  pressed  by  a  few  faculty  members,  the 
administration  did  reluctantly  bring  charges 
against  six  of  the  more  flagrant  December 
demonstrators.  Consequently,  once  the 
blacks  won  their  demand  for  an  autonomoiis 
black  studies  program  early  this  year,  radi- 
cals stepped  up  direct  action  around  a  gen- 
eral theme  of  amnesty  for  the  six  demon- 
strators. 

To  the  accompaniment  of  the  university- 
purchased  bongo  drums,  Perkins  on  Peb.  28 
was  physically  pulled  down  from  a  speaker's 
platform  at  a  conference  on  South  Africa. 
A  few  days  later.  Job  recruiters  from  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  were  physically  as- 
saulted. In  mid-March,  three  white  students 
were  beaten  at  night  on  c&mpus — one  to  the 
point  of  death:  two  of  the  victims  identified 
their  assailants  as  Negroes  while  the  third 
was  In  no  condition  to  Identify  anybody. 

Thus,  as  spring  came  to  Cornell,  wholly 
non-political  students  decided  It  would  be 
prudent  not  to  stroll  the  quadrangle  at 
night.  Simultaneously,  Perkins  became  the 
open  target  of  derision  by  the  black  mili- 
tants, who  wore  sheathed  knives  in  their 
boots  during  conferences  with  him.  In  one 
such  meeting,  a  leader  of  the  Afro-American 
Society  described  Perkins  to  his  own  face 
with  an  obscenity  widely  used  in  the  black 
ghetto. 

Behind  the  scenes,  Perkins'  lieutenants 
were  quietly  prodding  the  faculty  to  quash 
the  charges  against  the  six  December  dem- 
onstrators— a  surrender  the  faculty  finally 
agreed  to  last  week  in  the  atmosphere  of 
armed  insurrection. 

In  an  interview.  Perkins  told  us  he  Intends 
to  stay  on  as  president  of  Cornell  and  feels 
he  has  full  confidence  from  the  board  of 
trustees.  If  he  is  correct,  his  method  of  buy- 
ing peace  on  the  campus  may  well  become 
the  pattern  for  college  administrators 
around  the  country.  The  implications  for 
Cornell  as  an  educational  Institution  and  for 
liberal  education  In  America  generally  will 
be  discussed  In  another  column. 
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CONGRESSMAN  KOCH'S  LEADER- 
SHIP IN  PROMOTING  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
proud  to  cosponsor  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  Congressman  Koch,  a 
bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 


mass  transportation  tnist  fund  with  $10 
billion  in  financing  over  the  next  4  years. 
Congressman  Koch  should  be  applauded 
for  his  initiative  in  this  vital  area.  His 
district  and  his  State  can  be  proud  of 
him. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  urban  areas  are 
literally  strangling  in  traffic  congestion. 
Development  of  modem,  efficient,  and 
convenient  mass  transportation  is  vital 
to  the  economy  of  our  cities  and  the 
suburbs  around  them.  Yet,  we  continue 
to  invest  several  billion  dollars  each  year 
in  construction  of  new  highways  while 
the  urban  mass  transportation  legisla- 
tion enacted  5  years  ago  suffers  from 
fiscal  malnutrition. 

This  is  a  glaring  example  of  the  mis- 
placed budget  priorities  which  have  ex- 
isted in  recent  years  and  which  are  con- 
tinuing under  the  current  administration. 
Congress  must  act,  and  without  delay,  to 
reorder  these  priorities  and  we  can  begin 
with  transportation. 

House  hearings  will  be  held  next  month 
on  Congressman  Koch's  bill  and  similar 
measures.  I  am  hopeful  these  hearings 
will  be  the  first  step  toward  development 
of  an  efifective  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram. If  they  are,  Ed  Koch  must  cer- 
tainly take  a  major  share  of  the  credit. 


NEW  ZEALAND  PRIME  MINISTER 
URGES  COUNTRYMEN  TO  ACCEPT 
ROLE  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN 
SECURITY 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  address,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand,  the  Right  Honorable  Keith 
Holyoake,  made  a  major  statement  of 
his  country's  defense  and  foreign  policies. 

In  it  he  eloquently  defended  New  Zea- 
land's decision  to  become  actively  in- 
volved in  the  regional  security  of  South- 
east Asia  through  its  decision  to  retain 
military  forces  in  Malaysia  and  Singa- 
pore after  the  British  withdrawal  and 
its  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

At  a  time  when  too  many  of  America's 
allies  seem  reluctant  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  peacekeeping  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  security.  Prime  Minister  Holy- 
oake's  words  are  indeed  encouraging. 

He  has  recognized  that  in  our  modem 
age  no  country  can  be  an  island  In  the 
sense  of  being  isolated  from  the  other 
nations  in  its  region.  Our  Nation,  which 
has  sought  to  foster  regionalism  In 
Southeast  Asia,  should  applaud  his  real- 
ism and  commitment. 

Although  Prime  Minister  Holyoake  was 
speaking  to  an  audience  of  his  country- 
men, I  believe  his  words  deserve  a  wider 
audience.  He  proposes  Ideas  which  are 
relevant  to  our  own  concern  about  the 
future  of  the  Pacific  Basin  and  richly 
deserve  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

For  that  reason  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  thereby  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
the  speech  of  Prime  Minister  Holyoake 
to  the  New  Zealand  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs : 
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A  Defense  and  Foreign  Policy  fob  New 

Zealand 

(Speech  by  Prime  Minister  Keith  Holyoake, 

before  New  Zealand  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs ) 

I  am  pleased  and  honoured  to  be  your  first 
guest  speaker  invited  by  the  New  Zealand 
Institute  1  of  International  Affairs  under  its 
new  organisation  to  give  an  address  upon 
an  issue  of  foreign  policy.  There  is  a  rapidly 
growing  interest  in  our  foreign  and  defence 
policies.  This  Is  a  healthy  sign  and  this 
Institute  can  help  maintain  and  increase 
that  Interest  by  promoting  informed  debate. 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  our  national 
security  policy,  the  broad  range  of  national 
activities  designed  to  promote  and  protect 
the  security,  stability  and  well-being  of  New 
Zealand. 

In  the  past  too  many  people  have  ignored 
the  issues  and  pretended  that  there  was  no 
problem.  They  have  been  content  because 
they  believed  that  New  Zealand  was  tagging 
along  behind  Britain  and  that  this  was  the 
obvious — the  'loyal' — thing  to  do.  This  atti- 
tude is  clearly  irrelevant  today,  and  has  been 
Irrelevant  for  years.  Now  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing interest  and  concern,  we  can  hope  for 
a  greater  awareness  of  what  we  are  doing  and 
a  greater  readiness  to  accept  the  burdens  our 
nation  must  carry.  Interest  and  concern 
alone,  however,  are  not  enough.  There  must 
be  a  determined  and  deliberate  effort  at  un- 
derstanding: there  must  be  a  readiness  to 
consider  what  the  country  has  been  doing  In 
recent  decades:  and  there  must  be  a  willing- 
ness to  think,  in  hard  and  realistic  terms,  of 
our  short  and  longer  term  national  position. 

As  I  said  in  my  Defence  Policy  Statement 
last  week:  "It  is  obvious  that  a  fundamental 
change  is  taking  place  in  the  framework  for 
our  operations  in  South-east  Asia".  The  suc- 
cessive British  defence  reviews,  culminating 
in  the  decision  last  year  to  withdraw  all 
forces  from  Malaysia  and  Singapore  by  the 
end  of  1971,  compel  us  to  examine  our  posi- 
tion. The  approach — we  may  hope — of  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  War  should  enable  us 
all  to  examine  our  broad  policy  and  national 
needs  without  the  emotional  overtones  and 
distortions  that  have  obscured  issues  In 
recent  years. 

An  analysis  of  our  national  security  policy 
must  begin  with  some  geography  and  some 
history.  For  100  years.  New  Zealand's  rela- 
tionship with  Britain  enabled  us  to  evade 
the  full  implications  of  our  geographical 
position.  But.  more  recently,  as  the  relation- 
ship has  changed  we  have  had  to  come  to 
terms  with  geography.  New  Zealand  does  not 
consist  of  a  few  islands  somewhere  off  the 
coast  of  Britain.  We  look  north  on  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  We  have  many  important 
goals — of  national  policy — a  life  of  satis- 
faction and  expanding  opportunity  for  our 
people,  greater  trade,  and  so  on.  But  our 
first  concern  must  be  security  because  it  is 
on  this  that  the  achievement  of  our  other 
goals  directly  depends.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  security  of  our  nation,  of  the  region 
in  which  we  live,  and  of  the  world  at  large. 
There  is  nothing  novel  in  this.  It  is  true  of 
every  nation  that  is  determined  to  remain 
one.  But  the  way  in  which  our  security  is 
sought,  the  directions  in  which  we  seek  it. 
cannot  be  copied  from  any  other  country. 
They  must  be  determined^dlscovered  If  you 
like — in  the  light  of  the  special  circum- 
stances of  our  own  geography,  our  own  rela- 
tionships   and    our    own    history. 

Our  historical  links  with  Britain  have 
been  very  close.  In  the  circumstances  of  the 
first  half  of  this  centun'.  It  made  sound 
sense  to  work  closely  with  Britain.  We  were 
a  small  power  and  we  felt  denendent  for  our 
security  on  cooperation  with  the  head  of 
the  empire  and  Commonwealth.  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  we  learnt  to  cooperate  with 
a  second  great  power,  the  United  States,  be- 
cause our  security  depended  completely  on 
it.  But  the  greater  part  of  our  military  effort 
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was  still  made  In  Europe,  and  made  within 
a  British  structure. 

The  concept  of  seeking  defence  In  a  collec- 
tive effort — In  cooperation  with  others — thus 
came  naturally  to  us.  It  was  strong  In  the 
19308  and  in  the  post  war  period.  Within 
the  United  Nations,  or  If  needs  must,  out- 
side it.  we  would  seek  our  security  by  a 
readiness  to  join  with  others  In  a  collective 
effort.  But  In  the  new  situation  of  the  post 
war  era.  our  effort  came  to  be  directed  to 
the  Pacific  and  Its  troubled  western  rim, 
the  Western  Pacific,  or  East  Asia,  (or  to  use 
an  old  name,  the  Par  East).  I  need  not  re- 
call at  length  the  successive  steps  In  the  de- 
velopment in  our  policy:  the  Korean  War  In 
1950,  the  ANZUS  Pact  In  1951,  the  Manila 
Treaty  in  1954.  the  decision  in  1955  to  ac- 
cept a  wartime  commitment  In  South-east 
Asia  and  a  peace  time  contribution  to  a  Com- 
monwealth Starteglc  Reserve:  our  associa- 
tion with  the  Anglo-Malayan  Defence  Agree- 
ment: our  actions  In  the  ten  year  Malayan 
Emergency,  during  Indonesia's  Confronta- 
tion with  Malaya  and  Singapore,  and  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  brief  deployment  of  forces 
to  Thailand  in  1962.  Nor  do  I  need  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  other  steps  that  we  have 
taken  over  the  years  in  order  to  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
region  and  to  the  consolidation  of  our  ties 
with  its  member  countries:  our  member- 
ship of  ECAFE,  our  activities  under  the  Co- 
lombo Plan,  our  membership  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  our  membership  of 
ASP  AC.  our  support  for  the  development  of 
regionalism,  and  the  steady  expansion  of 
our  network  of  official  posts.  It  is  not  the  de- 
tail which  Is  important,  but  the  steady 
development  of  a  national  policy  and  a  na- 
tional capability,  exercised  in  concert  with 
others  but  In  accordance  with  our  own  de- 
cisions, giving  depth  and  a  substance  to  the 
concepts  of  collective  security  and  of  a  na- 
tional role. 

The  past  two  decades  have  not  always  been 
easy.  There  have  been  setbacks  and  difficul- 
ties. But  the  policies  we  have  followed.  In 
concert  with  our  friends,  have  on  the  whole 
had  good  results.  It  is  Important  therefore, 
when  calls  for  new  policies  are  made,  to 
understand  exactly  what  it  is  that  we  are  be- 
ing invited  to  abandon.  And  it  is  important 
too  that  we  keep  steadily  in  mind  the  very 
real  difference  between  shaping  a  pwUcy  and 
striking  an  attitude,  between  making  a  hard 
calculation  of  the  nation's  best  interest  and 
lightly  consigning  It  to  agencies  or  arrange- 
ments that  are  untried,  irrelevant  to  our  con- 
ditions, or  already  shown  to  be  ineffective. 
Let  us  then  consider  the  broad  lines  of  his- 
torical development  in  our  area  of  strategic 
Interest  over  the  past  two  decades. 

In  1945,  a  devastating  war  came  to  a  close. 
It  had  brought  not  just  material  damage, 
but  sweeping  political  changes  and  social 
upheavals.  In  East  Asia,  where  Japan.  China 
and  Thailand  had  been  the  only  Independent 
countries  before  the  war.  Japan  was  de- 
feated and  a  communist  regime  soon  came 
to  power  In  mainland  China.  At  the  same 
time,  the  colonial  hold  on  South-east  China 
started  to  crack.  This  period  of  dramatic 
change  was  clearly  bound  to  continue  and 
the  risk  of  unfriendly  regimes  coming  to 
power  seemed  great,  particularly  because  of 
the  threat  of  militant  communism.  In  some 
circles  it  has  been  unfashionable  to  speak  of 
the  communist  threat  (or  at  least  it  was 
until  Czechoslovakia)  but  at  that  tlm»  the 
communist  world  was  rigidly  unified,  the 
communists  had  shown  they  would  act  ruth- 
lessly and  with  armed  force  to  impose  their 
rule,  and  communist  policy  throughout  Asia 
was  one  of  armed  revolt  and  conquest. 
Emerging  from  a  time  when  we  had  faced  a 
very  direct  and  Immediate  danger  to  our  se- 
curity. New  Zealand  had  to  feel  concerned 
about  the  future.  In  the  East  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific area,  so  critical  for  us,  we  had  no  Inde- 
pendent network  *f  government  representa- 
tion and  few  lndep>endent  means  of  action. 
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Let  us  move  forward  a  few  years  to  1968, 
the  year  in  which  we  took  the  decision  to 
send  forces  to  Malaysia  and  Singapore.  The 
Immediate  danger  of  war  In  both  Korea  and 
Indo-Chlna  had  passed,  but  the  future  was 
still  uncertain.  The  truce  In  Korea  and  the 
ceasefire  In  Indonesia  were  both  precarious. 
The  non-communist  governments  In  the  for- 
mer French  Indo-Chlna  were  not  solidly  es- 
tablished and  faced  grave  problems.  South 
Korea  was  In  ruins.  The  Republic  of  China 
was  still  shaken  by  the  loss  of  the  mainland 
and  the  transfer  to  Taiwan.  Japan  was  be- 
ginning to  make  good  progress,  but  Its  future 
as  an  Independent  government  was  still  far 
from  certain.  The  alliance  between  Commu- 
nist China  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  close. 
Communist  China's  prestige  was  high,  as 
seen  by  Its  role  at  Bandung.  There  seemed 
a  real  risk  that  Its  model  would  prove  at- 
tractive to  the  rest  of  Asia.  Indonesia,  by 
contrast,  was  stumbling,  Thailand  uncer- 
tain, Malaysia  still  a  colony  and  still  vul- 
nerable to  communist  terrorism.  It  was  a 
rather  unpromising  and  dangerous  area  In 
which  we  were  committing  ourselves.  More- 
over, our  national  means  were  exiguous: 
around  the  Pacific,  Independent  New  Zea- 
land diplomatic  representation  existed  only 
in  Washington,  Canberra,  Ottawa,  with  a 
small  trade  office  in  Tokyo  and  a  colonial 
administration  in  parts  of  the  Pacific,  but 
nothing  in  South  or  South-east  Asia.  We 
were  not  well  placed  to  formulate  a  national 
policy  nor  carry  it  out.  And  yet  clearly  de- 
velopments could  affect  us  deeply. 

Let  us  turn  finally  to  today.  Since  1955. 
there  have  been  crises,  changes  of  direction, 
and  reverses,  but  much  cause  for  encourage- 
ment and  satisfaction.  A  review  of  the  basic 
changes  will  set  the  background  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  where  we  stand  today. 

Japan's  economic  miracle  has  been  re- 
peated so  consistently  that  it  is  clearly  no 
miracle;  its  democratic  preliminary  parlia- 
mentary political  system  is  well  established: 
it  has  ijecome  more  active.  In  a  constructive 
manner,  throughout  the  ar^a.  South  Korea 
has  traversed  a  difficult  political  transition 
from  the  authoritarian  Rhee  government 
through  coups  to  a  more  soundly  and  broad- 
ly based  government:  it  is  starting  to  show 
greater  confidence  and  greater  progress:  an- 
other economic  miracle  may  well  be  in  sight. 
Communist  China  abandoned  moderation 
over  a  decade  ago:  the  Great  Leap  Forward 
and  the  Cultural  Revolution  have  convtilsed 
the  country  and  the  earlier  economic  prog- 
ress have  been  followed  by  alternate  spurts 
and  stagnation:  the  alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  friendship  with  India  liave  been 
broken:  the  regime's  reputation  abro,\d  has 
suffered  from  its  own  internal  failures  and 
its  external  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  others: 
it  has  made  progress  in  recent  years  in  de- 
veloping nuclear  weapons  but  not  in  win- 
ning acceptance  for  Its  claims  to  leadership 
and  its  militant  policies.  The  Republic  of 
China  has  consolidated  its  potltlon  from  cne 
of  fragility  to  one  of  very  considerable 
strength. 

In  South-east  Asia,  the  process  of  decoloni- 
sation has  been  completed.  Only  in  one 
case — North  Vietnam — has  it  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  communist  state — although 
the  communist  effect  .=till  continues,  with 
great  strength  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos, 
with  less  strength  elsewhere.  On  the  whole, 
communist  prospects  are  much  less  favour- 
able than  in  1950.  On  the  whole,  the  gov- 
ernment«;  of  South-east  Asia  are  more  firmly 
established,  and  the  economies  in  sounder 
shape  than  seemed  likely  in  1955.  Malaysia 
and  SineiflDore  are  progressive,  stable,  and 
democratic.  Malaysia  and  Singapore  are  pro- 
democratic.  Indonesia  has  abandoned  the 
dangerous  and  £c!f-defeatlng  policies  of 
Sukarncl'm.  Thailand  is  modernizing  itself. 
Progress  has  been  made  towards  greater  re- 
gional cooperation. 

In  the  Pacific,  too.  there  have  been 
changes.  When  our  trusteeship  for  Western 
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S«moa  ceased  at  the  beginning  of  1962,  It 
was  the  first  lnde|>endent  Pacific  state.  The 
Cook  Islands  hav«  been  brought  to  Internal 
Self  Government. : Political  progress  Is  being 
made  in  other  territories.  The  Pacific  peoples 
themselves  are  b«ng  given  a  more  signifi- 
cant role  in  regional  bodies. 

This  progress  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
has  not  been  achieved  by  accident  or  luck. 
It  has  been  achlefed  by  effort — mostly  from 
the  peoples  most  directly  concerned,  the 
peoples  of  each  coimtry  themselves,  but  with 
significant  help  trim  other  countries,  includ- 
ing New  Zealand.  This  assistance  has  had  to 
cover  many  fields:'  political,  economic.  Infor- 
maUon  aid  and  n^llltary.  Look  at  what  our 
own  country  has  j  done  since  the  decisions 
of  1955.  We  have  built  up  our  government 
representation  injthe  area,  beginning  with 
Singapore  in  1954  ui^tll  now  we  are  repre- 
sented In  all  the  tnajor  countries  of  South- 
east Asia,  as  well!  as  India  and  Japan:  the 
greatest  gap  In  otir  direct  representation — 
Peking — stems  fnm  the  Insistence  of  Com- 
munist China  that  Its  claims  to  override  the 
wishes  of  the  peoile  of  Taiwan  be  accepted. 
Our  retarttons  wljh  the  countries  of  Asia, 
espedalhy' South-efcst  Asia,  are  excellent.  0\ir 
trade  with  Southteast  Asia  has  grown;  our 
exports  have  risen'  from  $1  million  in  1950  to 
about  $20.5  mlllloti  In  1967  68.  Our  Colombo 
Plan  effort,  at  flr$t  heavily  concentrated  on 
South  Asia  and  taking  mainly  the  form  of 
capital  grants,  ha^  been  remoulded  to  give 
more  emphasis  t<i  South-east  Asia  and  to 
technical  asslstan;e;  new  aid  agencies  have 
been  Joined. 

Someone  may  say  that  I  am  spending  a 
long  time  talking  about  things  other  than 
defence,  that  I  shauld  Just  be  talking  about 
what  our  forces  hi  ^ve  done  and  what  changes 
in  equipment  or  d  sployment  there  have  been. 
I  don't  think  so. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  defence  policy  can 
be  set  off  into  some  compartment  separated 
from  our  overall  alleles.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned with  is  th«  situation  we  face  as  a  na- 
tion, looking  out  )n  to  the  world  around  us 
and  looking  into  the  future.  Defence  policy 
takes  its  place  in  that  context.  And,  indeed, 
we  all  know  that.  In  our  concern  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  itable  and  friendly  South- 
east Asia,  we  ha-ve  felt  obliged  at  times  to 
take  military  action.  We  have  maintained 
forces  in  the  area,  not  Just  to  enable  us  to 
meet  our  obligatidns,  but  also  to  contribute 
to  confidence  and  security.  We  recognised 
that  there  could  lo  longer  be  any  question 
of  waiting  for  total  war  to  break  out  and 
then  taking  a  yeai  or  two  to  build  up  a  large 
force:  highly  tra  ned  forces  in  being,  ac- 
climatised and  rei  dy  for  action  were  needed 
to  help  prevent  t  le  situation  reaching  that 
point. 

Following  upon  this  recognition  New  Zea- 
land has  since  1915  twice  deployed  forces  in 
fulfillment  of  oir  obligations  under  the 
Manila  Treaty:  ii,  1962.  to  Thailand,  when 
the  dispatch  of  a  lied  forces  helped  prevent 
deterioration  of  tl  e  situation  in  Laos,  and  in 
1965  to  South  Vietnam,  where  they  have 
helped  to  checl;  communist  aggression. 
Twice,  also,  we  hive  deployed  forces  to  help 
our  Commonwealth  partners:  during  the 
Malayan  commun  st  guerrilla  Emergency  and 
in  the  action  to  :heck  Indonesian  military 
aggression.  We  have  committed  these  forces 
in  these  cases  as  i  result  of  our  national  de- 
cisions, made  in  the  light  of  our  assessment 
of  the  situation  and  of  our  concern  to  meet 
our  obligations.  Bisically.  these  decisions  re- 
flect the  belief  tiiat  collective  action,  with 
others.  In  accordance  with  obligations  we 
have  accepted,  will  contribute  to  our  se- 
curity as  well  as  others.  And  these  decisions 
must  be  seen  In  ;he  context  of  our  general 
policy  In  the  area 

What  conclusio  is  can  we  draw  from  this 
survey  of  the  piist?  They  can  be  simply 
stated.  What  we  have  done  in  South-east 
Asia  has  Involved  a  broad  national  effort;  it 
has  been  develo]>ed  over  a  comparatively 
long  period  of  our  history;  it  has  been  Im- 
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posed  by  the  logic  of  our  national  situa- 
tion; and  It  has  so  far  served  us  well.  These 
are  points  to  remember  when  we  turn  to  the 
future.  It  is  right  to  reassess.  But  we  cannot 
reassess  by  ignoring  what  we  have  done,  or 
focusing  on  only  one  feature,  or  pretending 
that  all  our  actions  were  mistaken  or  were 
simply  undertaken  at  someone  else's  bidding. 
It  is  in  knowledge  of  the  past  that  we  can 
turn  to  the  question  that  we  as  a  nation 
must  answer  today;  in  the  new  situation 
emerging  today,  will  our  basic  policies  con- 
tinue to  t>e  sound  and  in  the  national  inter- 
est? 

The  proper  place  to  begin  is  with  an 
analysis  of  the  situation  we  shall  face. 

Ih  the  short  term,  we  still  foresee  no  direct 
threat  of  attack  in  the  area  Immediately 
around  New  Zealand  and  we  believe  that,  if 
we  and  others  follow  sound  policies  in  the 
Pacific  Islands,  there  need  be  no  instability 
there  that  will  cause  tension  or  dlfDculty. 
Moreover,  looking  to  the  longer  term,  pro- 
vided reasonably  sound  conditions  can  be 
created  in  East  Asia,  we  see  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  any  direct  threat  to 
New  Zealand  independent  of  a  threat  to  other 
countries  in  the  region.  And  since  we  are 
anxious  to  see  that  there  Is  none,  we  have 
to  consider  what  we  cAn  do  to  promote  se- 
curity and  stability  in  East  Asia. 

In  East  Asia  one  great  problem  is  the  role 
of  Communist  China:  reunited,  militant  and 
dedicated  to  the  remoulding  at  Its  neigh- 
bours to  conform  with  what  It  regards  as  In- 
evitable communist  victory.  Communist 
China  has  lost  much  of  its  momentum  and 
its  mystique  but  It  still  pursues  dangerous 
doctrines.  Nevertheless  in  most  directions  it 
is  checked. 

We  think  that  the  position  to  Its  north- 
east is  progressing  well.  Japan  is  prosperous, 
stable  and  democratic.  South  Korea  is  mov- 
ing rapidly  ahead.  The  Soviet  Union,  we  may 
be  sure,  will  prevent  any  expansion  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  north  and  north-east. 
In  the  south,  the  Himalayas  are  a  strong 
barrier,  and  both  India  and  Pakistan  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  their  Independence; 
their  problems  are  essentially  Internal. 

The  problem  of  the  divided  China  Is  still  a 
real  one.  but  the  Republic  of  China  Is  more 
soundly  established  in  Taiwan  now  than 
seemed   possible   In    1949. 

It  is  in  South-east  Asia,  divided  and  with 
some  vulnerable  weakness,  that  there  may  be 
room  for  an  enlargement  of  area  of  influence. 
Any  trend  of  this  sort  would  pose  a  long 
term  threat  to  Australia,  and  to  New  Zea- 
land. In  the  short  term,  it  would  carry  the 
danger  of  instability  and  of  hostilities. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  our  defence  in- 
terest has  come  to  be  focussed  primarily  on 
South-east  Asia,  I  submit  that  these  reasons 
are  still  valid. 

Let  me  state  straight  away  that  the  prob- 
lem of  communism  is  only  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  South-east  Asia  and  indeed  of  Asia. 
Underdevelopment;  the  existence  of  ethnic 
minorities;  border  problems;  differences  in 
religion,  language,  culture  and  colonial  ex- 
perience that  separate  neighbour  from 
neighbour;  problems  of  urbanisation  and  the 
rapid  social  change;  problems  of  building 
strong  nation  states  with  institutions  ad- 
Justed  to  the  modern  world  and  to  the  na- 
tional character:  all  these  exist.  These  are 
difficult  problems  to  resolve;  they  are  also  an 
exciting  challenge  for  the  peoples  of  South- 
east Asia  which  they  are  acting  to  meet,  with 
some  considerable  success.  If  anyone  expected 
me  to  say  that  Communist  China  and  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  or  communist  pres- 
sure is  the  only  problem,  I  must  disappoint 
him.  There  are  other  causes  of  Instability: 
Communist  China,  in  particular,  must  be 
expected  to  continue  to  exploit  these,  but  it 
does  not  create  them. 

The  search  for  stability  and  progress  in 
South-east  Asia — and  more  generally  East 
Asia — will  be  one  of  the  key  issues  In  the 
world  over  the  next  few  decades.  New 
Zealanders     must    make     up     their    minds 
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whether  they  want  to  play  a  responsible  part 
In  that  search,  in  concert  with  others,  or 
whether  they  want  to  sit  back  with  their 
fingers  crossed,  and  leave  the  effort  to  others. 
It  would  be  consistent  with  our  past  policies 
and  our  present  commitments  to  be  ready  to 
play  a  part.  We  can  try  to  ignore  both  our 
past  policies  and  the  present  challenge  but 
I  believe  that,  we  would  be  111  advised  to  do 
so.  Moreover,  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
confident  that  the  effort  will  be  successful. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that,  despite  the 
problems  we  see  today,  progress  has  been 
made,  and  this  trend  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue. In  most  countries  of  South-east  Asia, 
governments  are  now  more  representative 
and  more  solidly  established  than  before;  in 
most  countries  economic  progress  has  been 
achieved;  progress  towards  regional  coopera- 
tion— chequered,  but  with  a  perceptible 
trend — is  being  made.  There  are  bound  to  be 
setbacks,  reverses  and  problems,  and  there 
are  bound  to  be  further  political  changes, 
evolutionary  and  revolutionary.  But  the 
problems  will  not  simply  disappear  if  we  and 
others  turn  our  backs  on  them,  and  we  can 
have  reasonable  confidence  that  problems 
can  be  met. 

This  question — the  attitude  we  are  pre- 
pared to  take  to  the  challenge  In  Southeast 
Asia — is  more  Important,  more  basic,  than 
some  of  the  detailed  and  immediate  issues 
that  we  sometimes  concentrate  on.  One  of 
these  Is  the  future  of  our  defense  forces  in 
Malaysia  and  Singapore.  Let  me  try  to  put 
that  question  in  the  broader  perspective  I 
have  been  attempting.  When  we  deployed 
forces  to  Southeast  Asia  in  1955.  it  made 
sense  to  do  so  as  part  of  a  large  Common- 
wealth structure  and  this  will  continue  to 
be  true  until  the  end  of  1971.  Only  once — 
because  of  the  decision  of  one  Common- 
wealth country  not  to  participate  In  collec- 
tive action — have  we  operated  outside  a  Com- 
monwealth structure,  in  Vietnam.  But  our 
Interest  in  Malaysia  and  Singapore  did  not 
arise  because  of  British  military  presence  or 
the  Commonwealth  link  with  Britain;  it  arose 
from  our  interest  In  the  security  of  South- 
east Asia  as  a  whole.  The  form  in  which  that 
Interest  was  expressed  is  less  significant  than 
its  substance.  After  1971.  that  Interest  will 
continue,  and  our  role  in  the  area  should 
continue. 

The  day  following  the  British  announce- 
ment of  the  defense  decisions  of  January 
1968  I  said  that  "what  Is  certain  is  that  we 
shall  continue  to  seek  our  security  in  concert 
with  like-minded  nations  and  to  play  our 
part  in  collective  defense".  Since  then  we 
have  been  working  hard  to  reassess  our  longer 
term  role.  In  consultation  with  other  coun- 
tries concerned:  Malaysia.  Singapore,  Aus- 
tralia. Britain  (for  it  still  has  an  avowed  In- 
terest in  the  security  of  the  Far  East),  and 
the  United  States,  which  will  inevitably  have 
the  major  responsibility  for  counter-balanc- 
ing the  threat  of  Communist  China's  nuclear 
power.  But  the  basic  approach  behind  our 
consideration  of  what  forces  from  any  service 
we  should  have  in  the  area  after  1971  has 
been  the  belief  that  we  have  an  Interest  and 
a  role.  The  main  argument  In  favour  of  the 
deployment  of  forces  forward — the  ready 
availability  of  trained  and  acclimatised  forces 
for  "Are  brigade"  action — is  still  valid  and 
will  remain  valid  for  as  far  ahead  as  we  need 
foresee.  The  detailed  size  and  shape  of  our 
forces  m  Malaysia  have  varied  in  the  past 
according  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  time: 
the  Canberra  squadron  has  sometimes  been 
deployed  in  Malaysia,  sometimes  In  New  Zea- 
land: sometimes  we  have  had  more  than  a 
battalion,  sometimes  less;  always  a  frigate, 
sometimes  additional  naval  elements.  If  it  Is 
accepted  that  we  are  prepared  to  face  a  re- 
sponsibility and  a  role  in  the  future,  we  can 
then  consider  the  size,  and  shape  of  the  forces 
we  are  to  deploy  and  can  make  the  necessary 
decisions  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Elsewhere  in  South-east  Asia,  our  main 
obligation     has     been     under     the     Manila 
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(SEATO)  Treaty.  The  principal  slgnlflcaBce 
of  the  Treaty  lies  not  in  the  Organization 
that  was  set  up — for,  unlike  NATO,  it  has 
never  had  large  standing  armed  forces  or 
a  unified  peacetime  command — but  in  the 
basic  obligations  It  created.  It  is  the  only 
collective  security  treaty  relating  to  South- 
east Asia,  and  it  Is  the  only  treaty  that  ex- 
tends United  States  security  obligations  to 
mainland  South-east  Asia.  These  two  points 
remain  as  valid  and  as  valuable  today  as 
they  were  in  1954.  and  we  expect  them  to 
continue  so.  There  will  doubtless  be  changes 
In  the  situation  in  South-east  Asia  follow- 
ing the  eventual  settlement  in  Vietneon.  but 
let  me  hazard  a  guess  on  two  points:  first, 
that  the  Manila  Treaty  will  retain  Its  sig- 
nificance and,  secondly,  that  the  settlement 
in  Vietnam  (and  one  hopes  Laos)  will  need 
continued  international  Interest  and  vigi- 
lance if  it  is  to  last. 

International  interest  in  these  two  areas — 
the  Commonwealth  arrangement  for  Malay- 
sia and  Singapore  and  the  Manila  Treaty 
framework  further  north — are  likely  there- 
fore to  continue  to  be  Important  to  the 
security  of  South-east  Asia.  Regional  or  sub- 
regional  arrangements  may  also  develop  in 
time.  We  hope  they  will  and  where  appro- 
priate we  shall  support  them.  But  so  far  no 
arrangement  has  had  both  broad  memt)er- 
shlp  and  political  depth.  We  have  seen  ASA 
and  MaphlUndo.  and  now  ASEAN,  the  most 
promising  of  all.  In  due  course,  ASEAN  or 
even  some  broader  arrangement  may  de- 
velop a  defence  significance:  I  hope  it  will. 
But  there  is  no  point  in  dismantling  the 
framework  for  security  that  exists  before 
another  Is  ready,  or  pretending  that  some 
arrangement  Unking  everybody  can  be  sum- 
moned up  overnight:  the  countries  of  South- 
east Asia  are  not  yet  ready  for  this.  We  can 
contribute  to  the  emergence  of  such  regional 
arrangements  by  accepting  a  positive  role 
within  the  region  ourselves,  rather  than 
turning  our  backs  on  the  area. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  a  policy 
of  collective  defence  and  of  defence  coop- 
eration makes  good  sense  and  deserves  our 
support. 

Some  disagree  and  set  forward  several, 
quite  different,  objections. 

One  argument  is  that  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary. We  hear  people  say  "Communist  China 
isn't  expansionist;  besides  it  doesn't  matter 
what  happens  In  South-east  Asia,  we'll  be  all 
right;  certainly,  we  shouldn't  face  any  direct 
threat  for  a  few  years,  so  let's  keep  our 
heads  down  and  hope  to  be  ignored."  I  don't 
find  this  convincing.  Communist  China's 
claim  that  it  has  the  answer  for  other  coun- 
tries Is  clear  and  it  obviously  does  not 
shrink  from  the  use  of  force.  Perhaps  one 
could  agree  that  no  individual  country  in 
South-east  Asia  matters  to  Ub,  Just  as  other 
countries  could  ignore  our  fate,  but  on 
that  basis  there  can  l)e  no  security  for  any- 
one. In  the  long  term,  what  happens  there 
could  lead  to  a  direct  threat  to  us.  The 
example  of  other  countries  In  other  periods 
does  not  suggest  that  smallness  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  Ignored  are  a  necessary 
or  sufficient  guarantee  of  security.  Moreover 
the  assertions  we  sometimes  hear  that  Com- 
munist China  is  bound  to  dominate  South- 
east Asia  or  alternatively  that  South-east 
Asia  is  l)ound  to  go  communist  simply  can- 
not be  sustained  on  the  evidence.  There  is 
no  historical  reason  why  Communist  China 
should  control  the  destiny  of  South-east  Asia 
and  the  peoples  of  South-east  Asia  them- 
selves reject  such  control.  Communist  China 
has  no  special  attraction  in  South-east  Asia: 
nor  has  Conmiunism.  Neither  gives  evidence 
that  It  can  solve  the  problems  of  an  under- 
developed Asia;  the  economic  success  stories 
in  Asia  are  Japan,  South  Korea,  Malaysia, 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  not  the  communist 
regimes. 

Another  argument  is  that  It  is  "immoral" 
to  "choose  "  someone  else's  territory  in  which 
to  defend  oneself.  We  never  have  and  never 
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shall.  We  did  not  "choose"  In  1939  that  Nazi 
Germany  should  attack  Poland;  we  did  not 
choose  In  1960  that  North  Korea  should  at- 
tSMJk  South  Korea;  we  did  not  choose  that 
there  should  be  a  Malayan  communist 
guerilla  Emergency,  or  Indonesia's  Confron- 
tation policy,  or  the  Vietnam  war.  We  faced 
a  situation  In  which  those  wars  existed.  The 
question  was  not  whether  we  chose  to  defend 
ourselves  in  other  people's  territory  rather 
than  our  own,  but  whether  we  chose  to 
ignore  an  attack  on  others.  If  one  is  to  con- 
sider the  morality  of  a  collective  defence 
policy,  one  must  surely  consider  what  other 
people  think.  Would  the  people  of  South 
Korea,  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  South 
Vietnam  think  that  it  was  Inunoral  of  us  to 
respond  to  a  request  from  them  for  help? 
I  don't  see  anything  very  moral  at>out  decid- 
ing that  we  will  Ignore  what  happens  to 
others  in  the  hope  that  it  won't  matter  to  us. 

Another  argument  is  that  our  defence 
policy  should  consist  solely  of  aid  and  trade, 
that  aid  and  trade  are  the  best  form  of  de- 
fence. It  13  argued  that  we  shall  store  up 
goodwill  for  New  Zealand  and  attack  the  real 
root  of  security  problems.  Let  me  say  straight- 
away that  New  Zealand  is  anxious  to  trade 
with  Asia  (and  our  trade  with  South-east 
Asia  and  Indeed  most  Asian  countries  has 
grown  substantially)  and  we  have  said  that 
our  aid  will  continue  to  expand  as  our  re- 
sources grow.  But  aid  and  trade  are  imp^ortant 
for  themselves  and  in  their  own  right.  It 
seems  to  me  a  dangerous  and  illusory  argu- 
ment to  Justify  them  as  some  sort  of  defence 
weapon.  In  any  case,  our  military  assistance 
has  also  won  us  much  goodwill  in  Malaysia. 
Singapore,  Thailand,  South  Vietnam  and 
South  Korea.  It  is  moreover  a  hard  fact  that 
goodwill  alone  does  not  ensure  security.  It 
is  simply  not  true  that  aid  and  trade  will 
prevent  aggression  or  solve  all  security  prob- 
lems. No  amount  of  economic  aid  to  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia  would  have  saved  Malaysia 
during  Indonesian  military  aggression.  It 
was  necessary  to  show  that  armed  attacks 
would  be  resisted.  We  do  not  have  a  choice 
between  whether  we  give  civil  and  or  military 
aid:  we  must  decide  whether  we  are  going 
to  give  both.  Aid  alone  is  not  constructive 
defence:  it  is  valuable  in  Its  own  right,  but 
it  is  not  defence. 

Some  have  advocated  a  policy  of  non- 
alignment  or  neutralism:  a  policy  of  re- 
maining free  from  defence  obligations.  But,  if 
we  are  free  of  defence  obligations  to  others, 
others  are  free  of  defence  obligations  to  us. 
I  suppose  for  the  next  few  years  we  prob- 
ably wouldn't  have  anything  to  worry  about, 
but  I  would  not  advocate  staking  the  longer 
term  future  of  our  country  on  the  belief 
that  the  political  situation  and  the  state  of 
the  military  art  will  always  be  such  that  this 
is  so.  We  have  felt  the  need  of  friend  before 
and  we  may  again.  Moreover,  we  do  not  see 
any  wisdom  in  trying  to  huddle  down  in 
Portress  New  Zealand  or  even  Fortress  Aus- 
tralasia and  Ignore  the  rest  of  the  world.  To 
me.  it  makes  greater  sense  to  take  a  part  in 
helping  shape  events.  Nor  am  I  impressed  by 
those  who  have  asserted  that  neutralism  will 
enable  us  to  act  as  moral  umpires  or  uni- 
versal mediators :  there  is  nothing  very  moral 
about  renouncing  a  concern  for  the  security 
of  others;  those  without  stature  and  without 
a  readiness  to  act  are  rarely  effective  as 
mediators  or  anything  else.  Nor  is  neutralism 
always  an  "Independent"  policy:  neutralist 
countries  can  be  so  scrupulous  about  finding 
a  position  midway  between  the  two  main 
power  groupw  that  their  position  is  really 
determined  for  them  by  that  of  others. 
Neutralism  or  non-alignment  as  a  policy  suits 
some  countries  whose  background  and  posi- 
tion are  different  from  our  own:  but  we  are 
not  a  Switzerland  or  a  Sweden.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  a  Swiss  or  Swedish  policy  for  New 
Zealand.  I  want  to  see  a  New  Zealand  policy. 
Others  want  a  qualified  allgiunent.  What 
that  means.  I'm  not  sure.  I  suspect  it  means 
they  welcome  a  United  States  obligation  to 
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us.  but  don't  want  to  have  any  obligation 
in  return.  They  really  want  a  one-sided 
ANZUS  Treaty,  a  free  ride,  with  the  right 
to  criticise  the  driver.  If  you  want  to  crit- 
icise the  driver,  you  need  to  pay  your  share 
of  the  costs  of  the  Journey. 

Others  have  suggested  we  should  look  to 
the  United  Nations  for  our  defence  and  de- 
vote all  our  support  to  it.  New  Zealand  is 
second  to  none  in  its  support  for  the  United 
Nations.  But  there  is  no  point  in  pretending 
that  the  Organization  can  do  things  that  in 
fact  It  cannot,  or  arguing  that  we  can  help 
build  the  United  Nations  Into  an  effective 
security  body  by  renouncing  our  readiness 
to  help  others  in  case  of  need.  Malaysia  would 
not  have  survived  in  1964  and  1965  If  it  had 
depended  on  the  United  Nations  or  if  we 
and  others  had  offered  help  only  in  a  United 
Nations  context. 

Some  have  voiced  concern  that,  by  Joining 
collective  defence  arrangements,  we  lost  our 
Independence  or  our  independent  Judgement, 
that  we  are  Inevitably  "committed"  by  oth- 
er people's  actions.  A  collective  security 
treaty — whether  it  be  the  United  Nations 
Charter  or  the  ANZUS  pact,  the  Manila 
Treaty  or  any  other — is,  like  any  treaty,  vol- 
untarily accepted  by  the  Government  as  an 
act  of  sovereign  and  independent  Judgement. 
The  reality  is  that  under  these  treaties  we 
have  accepted  an  obligation,  because  we  be- 
lieve that  the  exchange  of  obligations  is  in 
our  Interest  as  well  as  others.  Moreover,  a 
treaty  limits  a  country's  freedom  of  decision 
only  to  the  extent  laid  down  in  the  treaty 
Itself.  I  must  say  I  find  it  odd  that  some 
people.  In  the  one  breath,  can  dismiss  the 
ANZUS  or  Manila  treaty  as  useless  because 
it  doesn't  really  commit  the  United  Stat«s  to 
help  us  and  objectionable  because  it  com- 
mits us  Inescapably.  If  there  is  "aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack"  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  act — but  we  retain  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  assessing  whether  there  had 
been  "aggression  by  means  of  armed  attack." 
If  there  is  a  threat  to  a  Manila  Treaty 
partner  we  have  an  obligation  to  "consult 
...  in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  common  defence" — 
btit  we  retain  our  Judgement  and  voice  on 
what  the  measures  should  be  in  the  actual 
circumstances.  We  took  the  decision  to  con- 
tribute forces  in  South  Vietnam  because  of 
OUT  assessment  of  the  situation,  because  we 
believed  that  there  was  aggression  by  means 
of  armed  attack  bringing  our  obligations  into 
force.  Collective  defence  treaties  are  neces- 
sarily in  general  terms,  because  they  record 
a  general  obligation  of  long  term  validity, 
not  specific  commitments  appropriate  only 
to  particular  situations.  These  treaties 
nevertheless  have  a  real  meaning  where 
there  is  respect  and  a  continuing  habit  of 
cooperation.  New  Zealand.  In  this  respect, 
has  been  fortunate  in  Its  allies:  our  views 
are  sought  and  heard;  but  we  can  only  have 
good  allies  by  proving  ourselves  a  good  ally 
A  gootfally  is  not  subservient:  he  has  Judge- 
ment and  a  voice,  and  uses  them:  but  he  is 
also  prepared  to  take  up  his  share  of  the 
burden.  Our  voice  can  be  all  the  more  ef- 
fective by  having  an  accepted  place  with  our 
close  friends,  rather  than  sitting  on  the 
side  lines.  To  take  our  share  of  the  burden 
does  not  diminish  our  national  Independ- 
ence: it  is  a  mark  of  Independent  policy. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  that  the 
Government  has  taken  Into  account  In  re- 
viewing where  we  stand  today.  We  have  an- 
nounced decisions  from  time  to  time,  notably 
our  recent  announcement  that  our  forces 
would  be  maintained  In  Malaysia  and  Singa- 
pore after  the  British  withdrawal.  We  shall 
have  to  take  other  national  decisions  from 
time  to  time. 

There  are,  howevr,  decisions  of  detail.  The 
main  policy  lines  are  clear.  In  our  Judgment, 
the  logic  of  our  position  points  to  a  policy 
of  defence  cooperation  and  of  a  readiness  to 
play  a  part  in  South-east  Asia.  New  Zealand — 
indeed  Australia  and  New  Zealand  together — 
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and  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  call  her 
fine  work  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 


May  1,  1969 


EARL  WATTERSON 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day of  this  week,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  be  sustaining  a  loss 
when  Mr.  Earl  Watterson  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  resigns  from  his  present 
position. 

While  few  Members  of  the  House  are 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Watter- 
son, I  feel  certain  in  predicting  that 
within  a  matter  of  a  few  years  every 
Member  of  the  House  and  perhaps  the 
Senate  will  be  acquainted  with  the  prod- 
uct of  Earl's  initiative  and  efforts. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  legislative 
calendar  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  last  year  our 
committee  staff  raised  the  question  of 
possible  application  of  computer  tech- 
nology in  support  of  this  publication. 
Because  the  Library  of  Congress  has  ini- 
tiated the  use  of  data-processing  equip- 
ment in  the  production  of  some  of  their 
legislative  publications,  Mr.  Watterson's 
advice  was  sought  and  his  response  was 
so  enthusiastic  that  we  undertook  to  ini- 
tiate the  project. 

As  many  Members  of  the  House  al- 
ready know,  the  House  Banking  and 
Cui-rency  Committee  this  year  became 
the  first  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
produce  its  calendar  by  entry  and  re- 
trieval of  information  into  an  IBM  360 
model  40  computer.  The  initial  goals  of 
our  project  experiment  have  been  ful- 
filled in  their  entirety,  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  perseverance,  patience,  and 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Watterson.  Accord- 
ingly, ours  is  the  only  committee  in  the 
Congress  which  can,  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes, upon  request,  give  the  status  and 
summary  of  any  pending  legislation, 
based  entirely  upon  automated  retrieval 
from  a  computer  located  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Next  week,  our  committee 
will  publish  a  printed  calendar  produced 
in  its  entirety  through  automated  in- 
formation retrieval.  In  much  less  space 
and  at  significantly  reduced  cost,  it  will 
cantain  far  more  information  on  pend- 
ing legislation  than  has  heretofore  been 
practical. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
it  will  contain  far  more  information  on 
pending  legislation  than  has  heretofore 
been  practical. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  months  or 
years  before  every  committee  in  the 
House  will  adopt  oui-  system. 

As' I  said  at  the  outset,  the  House  of 
Representatives  owes  a  great  deal  to  Earl 
Watterson  for  the  outstanding  services 
he  has  rendered.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  Congress,  either  on  its  own 
or  in  partnership  with  the  Library  of 
Congress,  takes  full  advantage  of  the 
benefits  of  the  age  of  the  computer. 
When   that  occurs — as  it  most  surely 


will — I  truly  hope  we  can  persuade  Mr. 
Watterson  to  return  and  assist  us  in  that 
process. 


FIRSTHAND    OBSERVATIONS    ON 
NIGERIAN-BIAFRAN  CONFLICT 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Nigerian- 
Biafran  war,  and  there  are  many  reports 
and  suggestions  advanced  as  to  cause, 
background,  and  possible  solution.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  letter  I  received  from  a  young 
American  girl  whom  I  met  recently.  I 
have  removed  identification  from  the  let- 
ter, for  her  protection,  but  she  is  obvi- 
ously well  qualified  to  speak  with  con- 
siderable firsthand  knowledge  on  the 
situation. 

Hon.  William  G.  Bray. 
U.S.  Congress, 

Dear  Mr.  Bray:  Following  our  recent  con- 
versation about  the  Nigerlan-Biafran  war,  I 
want  to  put  before  you  my  impressions  of 
the  reasons  for  the  war,  as  well  as  the  possi- 
ble results  of  alternative  solutions.  First,  may 
I  remind  you  of  my  connection  with  and  In- 
terest in  the  situation.  I  was  in  Nigeria  from 
1962-64.  during  which  time  I  met  my  hus- 
band. After  our  marriage  we  lived  In  Lagos, 
Nigeria's  capital,  until  the  situation  in  the 
country  forced  us  to  go  to  Eastern  Nigeria. 
We  settled  In  Enugu  and  were  there  when 
the  East  seceded  from  the  Federation,  taking 
the  name  (Blafra).  Within  a  month  after 
secession  (June.  1967)  Nigerian  soldiers  en- 
tered Biafra  in  what  they  hoped  would  be  a 
quick  police  action  to  end  what  they  called 
OJukwu's  rebellion.  Neither  side  expected  or 
was  prepared  for  a  long  war.  Two  months 
later,  when  Nigerian  troops  were  close  to 
Enugu.  which  was  Biafra 's  capital,  we  moved 
away  from  the  enemy's  line  of  advance.  When 
Biafra  was  at  its  worst  position,  militarily, 
in  September  1968.  I  brought  our  children  to 
where  my  parents  are  staying  for  the  winter. 

The  Nigerian  Federation  as  it  was  when  It 
became  independent  in  1960  had  three  re- 
gions or  states.  The  largest  and  most  heavily 
populated  was  and  is  now  the  predominately 
Muslim  North.  It  Is  unfortunately  also  the 
most  backward.  Neither  British  colonial 
policy  nor  the  native  Northern  rulers  have 
encouraged  extensive  education  or  economic 
advance.  The  opposite  was  true  of  the  West 
and  the  East,  both  largely  Christian,  where 
education  is  highly  valued.  Western  Ni- 
gerians have  made  great  strides  forward, 
especially  in  the  Arts,  while  Easterners — now 
Blafrans — have  most  of  the  technical  know- 
how. 

Easterners  are  also  more  aggressive  in  bus- 
iness. For  years  Ibos,  members  of  the  largest 
tribe  in  Biafra,  established  businesses  and 
made  their  homes  in  all  parts  of  the  Fed- 
eration. Every  Northern  town  has  Ibo  busi- 
nessmen, and  even  though  few  Northerners 
engage  in  business,  they  have  somewhat  re- 
sented the  success  of  other  Nigerians  in  their 
home  region. 

Ii3  Nigeria's  drive  for  Independence  East- 
erners provided  much  of  the  leadership.  Since 
indef>endence  political  power  has  rested  with 
the  Northerners,  since  over  half  Nigeria's 
population  is  in  the  North.  Yet  few  North- 
erners have  the  skills  necessary  to  fill  gov- 
ernment posts.  In  their  own  region  nearly 
all  technical  Jobs  are  filled  by  non-Nigeri- 
ans, because  Northern  rulers  tend  to  resent 
the  fact  that  their  Christian  countrymen  are 
more  skilled.  Likewise  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, when  the  Northern  Peoples'  Congress 
cannot  find  men  from  their  own  region  to 
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take  government  and  quasl-government  po- 
sitions, they  often  prefer  outsiders. 

To  maintain  firm  control  of  the  Federal 
government  after  independence,  the  North- 
ern Peoples'  Congress  formed  coalitions  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  moment,  first 
with  the  Eastern-based  party,  the  NCNC, 
later  with  the  Western-based  Action  Group 
led  by  Chief  Awolowo.  In  a  concession  to 
Easterners,  Azlkiwe  (an  Ibo  from  the  East) 
was  made  President  of  Nigeria,  a  role  which 
carried  little  authority.  A  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility, such  as  is  known,  if  not  al- 
ways followed,  In  Western  countries,  hardly 
existed  in  Nigeria.  Corruption  was  widespread 
both  In  the  federal  and  regional  govern- 
ments. In  1962  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  federal 
government  was  reportedly  uncovered,  and 
Chief  Awolowo.  who  commanded  a  large 
popular  following,  was  tried  and  imprisoned 
for  treason. 

Easterns  and  Westerns  alike  became  restive 
under  the  Northern  leadership.  Discontent 
came  to  a  head  with  the  release  of  the  census 
report  in  1965.  Few  Nigerians  believed  the 
figures;  it  was  widely  rumored  that  cows 
had  been  counted  to  infiate  the  North's  pop- 
ulation (it  Is  a  cattle-grazing  region).  In 
December  that  year  a  small  group  of  army 
officers  overthrew  the  government,  and 
Ironsl  was  sworn  in  by  the  acting  president 
(President  Azlkiwe  was  overseas)  as  military 
governor- general.  Military  governors  were 
installed  in  all  the  regions,  and  many  Ni- 
gerians hoped  that  with  military  rule,  cor- 
ruption could  be  curbed.  If  not  ended,  before 
new  elections  for  a  civilian  government  were 
held. 

Although  Ironsl  was  an  Ibo  officer,  the 
coup  was  not,  as  Northerners  later  claimed, 
an  Ibo  plan  to  take  over  the  country.  In  a 
sense.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  only 
civilian  regional  governor  not  killed  during 
the  coup  was  that  of  the  East.  Even  though 
other  Eastern  politicians  were  killed.  North- 
erners felt  this  oversight  pointed  to  an  "Ibo 
plot."  Even  more  unfortunately,  Ibos  living 
in  the  North  did  not  mask  their  delight  at 
the  end,  for  the  moment,  to  Northern  dom- 
ination of  the  federal  government,  nor  at 
the  deaths  of  the  Northern  Premier  and  the 
Federal  Prime  Minister,  Alhaji  Abubakar 
Talawa  Balewa. 

In  mid- 1966  a  counter-coup  was  planned 
and  executed  by  Northerners,  who  replaced 
Ironsl  with  Gowon.  In  the  next  few  months 
Northern  army  officers  eliminated  many 
highly  placed  Ibo  and  other  Eastern  officers, 
and  several  thousand  Ibo  civilians  living  in 
the  North  were  killed.  Even  in  the  Western 
Region  Ibos  were  occasionally  harassed  or 
killed.  Despite  frequent  assurances  from  Lt. 
Col.  Gowon  that  Easterners  would  be  pro- 
tected in  all  parts  of  the  Federation,  lives 
continued  to  be  taken,  and  eventually  almost 
all  Easterners  moved  back  to  their  own  re- 
gion. Thousands  abandoned  property  and 
btisinesses  they  had  owned  for  years. 

I>eep  disagreement  between  Gowon  and 
Col.  OJukwu,  the  military  governor  of  the 
Eastern  Region,  followed  these  events. 
OJukwu  refused  to  turn  over  to  the  Federal 
government  the  revenue  from  oil  produc- 
tion, maintaining  that  the  East  could  not 
support  the  federal  structure  if  Eastern  citi- 
zens were  not  safe  in  all  parts  of  the  co.Jitry. 
Furthermore  OJukwu  never  fully  acknowl- 
edged the  legality  of  Gowon's  position,  since 
Ironsl  was  the  officer  who  had  been  sworn 
in  by  the  last  civilian  government.  This  in- 
creased distrust  between  the  two  men. 

When  Gowon  decreed  that  twelve  states 
would  be  created  out  of  the  existing  four, 
OJukwu  maintained  that  such  a  move  was 
illegal  without  the  consent  of  all  regional 
governors,  and  he  refused  to  allow  the  East 
to  be  divided.  There  were  several  meetings, 
most  notably  the  one  at  Aburl,  Ghana,  when 
attempts  were  made  to  reach  a  compromise, 
but  all  failed.  In  mld-1967  OJukwu.  with  the 
consent  of  the  Eastern  people,  declared  the 
East  an  Independent  republic. 
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The  feeling  among  Blafrans  was  at  the 
time  of  secession  and  still  is  that  if  Nigeria 
could  not  guarantee  their  safety  in  other 
parts  of  the  Federation,  they  had  little  to 
gain  as  Nigerians.  Blafrans  also  feel  that  Ni- 
gerian progress  has  been  hampered  long 
enough  by  Northern  leadership,  and  if  that 
leadership  cannot  change,  they  will  be  bet- 
ter off  on  their  own.  That  Blafrans  support 
OJukwu  was  verified  within  the  limlt-s  of 
my  experience.  The  determination  with  which 
the  war  is  fought,  despite  hardships  and 
despite  lack  of  weapons,  also  jjoints  to  a 
desire  for  independence.  Biafran  propaganda 
has  overplayed  the  "genocide;"  still  many 
people  there  are  convinced,  because  of  the 
Ibo  massacres  before  the  war  and  the  ruth- 
less manner  in  which  Nigerian  soldiers  have 
sometimes  dealt  with  civilians,  that  inde- 
pendence is  their  only  hope.  Gowon  could 
not  prevent  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  Ibos 
before  the  war.  a  Biafran  would  say,  why 
should  he  be  able  to  after?  Blafrans  a!so 
like  to  point  out  that  Gowon  professes  to  be 
a  Christian  (he  Is  from  the  Middle  Belt,  or 
southern  part  of  the  North ) ,  yet  he  condones 
the  slaughter  of  those  he  wants  to  call  his 
compatriots. 

The  oil  question  has  rankled  Easterners  for 
for  a  long  time,  though  by  itself  it  would 
never  have  caused  secession.  Oil  revenue 
from  Eastern  Nigeria  was  shared  among  all 
regions  according  to  population  Easterners 
felt  they  ought  to  have  had  a  greater  share, 
as  It  Is  located  In  their  region  It  is  possible 
they  would  compromise  on  this  issue,  either 
within  a  confederal  arrangement  or  in  terms 
of  paying  a  percentage  of  oil  revenue  to  Ni- 
geria for  a  number  of  years. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  if  Nigeria 
had  engendered  in  Its  people  a  strong  na- 
tional sentiment,  the  secession  would  not 
have  taken  place.  It  is  precisely  because  Ni- 
geria was  an  artificial  creation,  paying  no  re- 
gard to  tribal  Interests  or  religious  differ- 
ences, that  difficulties  arose.  One  can 
"blame"  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1886  which 
drew  the  dividing  lines  in  Africa,  but  It 
doee  not  help  solve  the  present  trouble. 

In  my  opinion,  an  Independent  Biafra 
would  have  a  considerably  greater  chance  of 
economic  and  social  progress  at  present  than 
a  united  Nigeria.  Although  it  would  lose  the 
economy  of  scale  advantage  vis-a-vis  Nigeria, 
an  Independent  Biafra  would  have  more  time 
and  energy  to  devote  to  economic  and  social 
problems,  since  less  energy  would  be  wasted 
on  intertribal  rivalry.  No  matter  how  much 
Western  political  observers  like  to  think 
otherwise,  tribes  are  still  and  will  be  for  a 
long  time  to  come  the  most  cohesive  units 
in  parts  of  Africa. 

If  Nigeria  were  to  be  re-unlted,  many 
highly  skilled  Blafrans  would  leave.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  Blafrans  who  held  imf)or- 
tant  posts  before  secession  would  be  given 
back  their  Jobs.  The  bitterness  remaining 
would  far  exceed  that  between  Southerners 
and  Northerners  after  the  United  States' 
Civil  War. 

A  confederal  government  might  be  possi- 
ble; a  federal  system  such  as  existed  previ- 
ously would  have  little  chance  of  survival 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  given 
a  long  enough  time  for  the  Northern  region 
to  "catch  up"  with  Its  southern  counter- 
parts, (a  difficult  task  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  predominately  cattle-grazing  and 
agricultural  economy)  Nigeria  would  prosper 
as  a  united  country.  Yet  to  ask  the  Blafrans. 
who  are  eager  for  education  and  industriali- 
zation, to  wait  patiently  for  one  or  two  gen- 
erations, while  old  enmities  die  out  and  the 
Northern  leaders  change  their  political  and 
economic  structure.  Is  unrealistic.  Certainly 
a  country  that  vests  most  of  the  political 
power  in  the  least  progressive  section  Is 
doomed  to  strife. 

You  asked  me  what  I  thought  the  United 
States  could  do  to  help  end  the  war.  To  me 
there  are  several  things  that  would  seem  use- 
ful: I  cannot  say  how  possible  they  are.  First. 
the    United   States   could   discourage    other 
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countries  from  sending  arms  to  either  side. 
Second,  It  could  send  political  or  seml- 
polltlcal  observers  to  meet  with  both  Gowon 
and  OJukwu,  to  search  out  possible  bases  for 
compromise.  Thirdly,  it  could  encourage  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  to  make  an- 
other attempt  at  peace  talks.  When  Britain 
speaks  about  initiating  peace  talks,  Blafrans 
only  laugh,  since  Britain  has  from  the  be- 
ginning supplied  arms  to  Nigeria  The  Ameri- 
can reputation  has  not  been  compromised 
toward  either  side,  and  lending  its  prestige  to 
an  attempt  at  settlement  would  have  great 
value. 

Thank  you  kindly  for  reading  my  letter.  If 
there  is  anything  else  I  could  attempt  to  an- 
swer to  help  clear  the  picture,  I  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  do  so. 

Yours  sincerely. 


PAN  AM-NORTHWEST  INAUGURATE 
NEW  EUROPE  TO  MIDWEST  AIR 
SERVICE 


HON. 


JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  the  first  single-plane 
service  between  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
and  Europe  will  be  inaugurated  on  June  1 
under  an  interchange  agreement  between 
Pan  American  World  Airways  and  North- 
west Airlines. 

Daily  service  will  be  provided  with  the 
flight  leaving  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  in  the 
afternoon  and  arriving  in  London  the 
following  morning.  Westbovmd,  the  flight 
will  leave  London  each  morning  and  ar- 
rive at  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  by  mid-af- 
ternoon the  same  day.  Flights  in  both 
directions  will  include  a  stop  at  E>etroit. 

Under  the  interchange  agreement,  Pan 
American  crews  will  fly  the  Boeing  707 
Jet  Clipper  between  Detroit  and  London. 
Northwest  crews  will  fly  the  jet  between 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  and  Detroit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  service  opens 
new  and  swifter  travel  routes  to  Europe 
for  the  people  of  the  upper  Midwest.  It 
also  opens  new  world  markets  for  these 
people,  which  I  am  sure  will  have  a  great 
economic  impact  on  our  area  of  the 
Nation. 

The  people  of  our  area  eagerly  await 
these  joint  flights  to  Europe,  and  I  join 
in  wishing  Northwest  and  Pan  American 
all  the  best  in  their  innovative,  coopera- 
tive venture. 


HONOLULU  CITY  COUNCIL  RESOLU- 
TION REFLECTS  COMMUNITY 
CONSENSUS  ON  JOB  CORPS  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Thursday.  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  joined  with  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  House  in  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration's announced  intention  to  shut 
down  59  Job  Corps  centers  and  camps 
across  the  Nation,  and  requiring  that 
this  proposed  action  be  suspended  pend- 
ing a  congressional  review. 


LUTION     No.     137 


Stat  Bs 
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In  a  speech  in  the  House  on  April  21, 
1969. 1  also  voiced  my  particular  concern 
with  respect  tq  the  Koko  Head  Job  Corps 
Center  in  Hawaii  and  pointed  to  its  suc- 
cessful operation  in  the  Island  State. 

In  this  regard,  I  respectfully  call  to 
the  attention  jof  my  colleagues,  and  to 
others  who  afe  equally  concerned  with 
respect  to  thi$  vital  matter,  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  ^ity  council  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Hortolulu,  Hawaii,  on  April  22. 
1969.  This  resolution  underscores  the 
consensus  of  ithe  Honolulu  community 
that  the  Kok*  Head  Job  Corps  Center 
is  an  essential  and  worthwhile  program, 
and  that  it  oiight  to  be  retained. 

Resolution  llo.  137  of  the  city  council 
of  the  city  iind  county  of  Honolulu, 
adopted  on  April  22,  1969,  follows: 

REsp: 

Whereas  the 
the  United 
lndl99{e<l   that 
.  HawaywlU  be 

whereas   the 
tegral  part  of  c 
1966.  in  helpln 
ployable  In   v 
young  men  for 
ing  many 

Whereas 
have  already 
program,   and 
rently  enrolled 

Whereas  It  li 
munlty  that  t 
and  worthwhile 
be  maintained 

Whereas   eve^y 
preserve  the 

Resolved  by 
County  of 
ports   the   Job 
the    national 
United   States 
consider   their 
operation  of 
be  It  finally 

Resolved.  Thb 
hereby   dlrectec, 
resolution   to 
of  Labor 
K.  Inouye. 
resentatlves 
Matsunaga. 

Introduced 


bfe 


Jos 


Date  of 
olulu.  Hawaii. 


H.R. 

AMERICA- 
GRAMS 


PUCIN3KI 


Mr, 
arable  interes ; 
10250. 
duced  to 
public 

My  bill 
justice  to  the 
urgently  neec 


national  administration  and 
Department  of  Labor  have 
the  Job   Corps  operation   In 
(discontinued;  and 
Job   Corps  has  been  an   In- 
ur  community  since  May  15. 
;  young  men  to  become  em- 
ailous  vocations,   in  preparing 
I  he  military,  and  In  encourag- 
dropc  uts  to  return  to  school;  and 
app -oxlmately    1.000   young  men 
neflted   from   the  Job  Corps 
1  here  are  now  220  men  cur- 
tn  Its  program;  and 
the  consensus  of  our  com- 
e   Job   Corps  Is  an  essential 
program  and  that  It  should 
and 

e.Tort   should   be   made   to 
Corps;  now,  therefore,  be  it 
ihe  Council  of  the  City  and 
Honolulu,  That  said  Council  sup- 
Corps   and   humbly   requests 
idmlnlstratlon    through    the 
Department  of   Labor   to  re- 
declsion   to  discontinue   the 
t4e  Job  Corps  in  Hawaii;   and 

t   the  Cleric  be.  and  she  Is. 

to   transmit  copies  of   this 

I  he   Secretary   of  Department 

D.C.,  Senator  Daniel 

Hiram  L.  Fong,  and  Rep- 

T.    Mink   and    Spark    M. 


Wasl  Ington, 
Seni  ,tor 
Patsy 


br. 
'  Valteb  M.   Heen, 

'  rORAKI    MaTSUMOTO, 

1  lART   OEOBCE, 

:  lERMAN     J.     WeDEMETER, 

'.  Jen  p.  Katto, 
Wesson  Y.  Chikasuye, 
Charles  M.  Campbell, 

Councilmen. 
Intr^iuctlon:  April  22,  1969,  Hon- 


10250— JMAJOR     REVISION     OF 
PUBLIC      AID      PRO- 


il 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUfeE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  Speaker,  consid- 

has  been  focused  on  H.R. 

legislaJtion  which  I  have  intro- 

comi  iletely  overhaul  our  chaotic 

assista  ice  program  in  America. 

woiild  bring  order,  equity,  and 

people  of  this  country  who 

public  assistance  and  who 
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are  all  too  often  penalized  by  the  present 
system.  H.R.  10250  provides  for: 

First.  National  welfare  standards. 

Second.  Supplemental  family  allow- 
ances that  permit  workers  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance  to  retain  up  to  50  percent 
of  their  earnings  over  and  above  their 
welfare  allowance,  and 

Third.  Complete  Federal  funding  of 
the  national  welfare  system. 

Mr.  William  Raspberry  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  and  widely  read  journal- 
ists endorsed  this  legislation  in  his 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  recently. 
1  welcome  the  discussion  engendered  by 
Mr.  Raspberry's  thoughtful  and  helpful 
comments  and  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  seeking  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Raspberry's  column 
and  the  full  text  of  H.R.  10250  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  25.   1969] 

PDCINSKI'S     WKLFABE     MEASTTBC     DIRECTTD     AT 

Major  Cbiticisics 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Rep.  Roman  C.  Puclnskl  (D.-Ill.)  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  designed  to  correct  three  of 
the  most  frequent  crttlcisms  of  the  welfare 
system:  that  It  stifles  amtltlon.  that  It 
doesn't  pay  enough  to  let  the  poor  live  In 
decency  and  that  the  states  cannot  afford 
to  pay  much  more  than  they  already  do. 

Puclnskl's  bill  would: 

Restore  the  Incentive  to  work  by  permit- 
ting recipients  to  keep  half  of  their  outside 
earnings,  thus  allowing  "every  able-bodied 
p>erson  (to)  participate  In  some  form  or  an- 
other of  helping  himself." 

Set  uniform  national  welfare  standards, 
both  to  raise  the  level  of  assistance  and  to 
curb  the  migration  of  poor  people  to  states 
that  have  higher  welfare  standards. 

Shift  the  financial  burden  of  welfare  from 
the  states  to  the  Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  most  Illogical  and  counterpro- 
ductive of  all  welfare  rules  has  been  the  100 
per  cent  tax  on  outside  earnings.  Thus,  a  wel- 
fare mother  who  earned,  say  $60  a  month 
from  a  part-time  Job  would  have  the  $60 
deducted  from  her  welfare  check,  making 
It  pointless  for  her  to  try   to  help   herself. 

That  rule  was  changed  last  year  to  permit 
welfare  recipients  to  keep  the  first  $30  of 
outside  Income  and  a  third  of  the  remainder. 
Puclnskl  would  make  It  a  flat  50  per  cent. 
The  result,  he  hopes.  Is  that  more  and  more 
welfare  recipients  would  be  encouraged  to 
earn  their  way  off  the  public  dole. 

The  proposal  for  uniform  national  stand- 
ards got  a  major  boost  on  Monday,  four  days 
after  Puclnskl's  bill  was  Introduced,  when 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  struck  down  the 
one-year  residency  requirements  by  which 
40  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
kept  otherwise  eligible  people  off  the  welfare 
rolls. 

The  most  likely  result  of  the  ruling  Is  an 
accelerated  influx  of  poor  people  from  the 
states  with  the  lowest  welfare  grants  to  those 
with  the  highest.  This  coul4  bankrupt  the 
very  states  that  are  trying  hardest  to  do  right 
by  their  poor  while  easing  the  burden  of 
those  that  are  doing  least. 

Puclnskl  said  that  49  per  cent  of  the  wel- 
fare recipients  In  Illinois  are  from  the  single 
state  of  Mississippi.  A  hint  of  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  will  mean  here  Is  that 
a  recent  15-month  suspension  of  the  Dis- 
trict's residency  requirement  cost  the  city 
an  extra  $1  million  In  welfare  outlays. 

Uniform  national  standards,  of  course, 
would  make  It  senseless  to  move  from  one 
state  to  another  to  enjoy  higher  welfare 
benefits.  But  since  many  states  are  simply 
too  poor  to  pay  the  higher  benefits,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  have  to  take  up  the 
slack.  Puclnskl  wants  the  Government  to 
take  over  the  entire  burden. 
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The  most  obvious  question  regarding  uni- 
form standards  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
It  costs  less  to  live  in  some  places  than  In 
others.  Is  It  realistic,  therefore,  to  have  the 
same  set  of  eligibility  and  payment  stand- 
ards for  Marks.  Miss.,  as  for  New  York  City? 

Says  Puclnskl:  "There  are  those  who  might 
argue  that  a  person  In  Appalacbla  does  not 
need  the  same  amount  of  money  to  feed  a 
family  of  four,  or  five,  or  six  that  a  person 
In  Chicago  does.  I  do  not  share  that  view. 
I  believe  that  If  there  Is  poverty  In  Appa- 
lachla  It  Is  only  because  of  the  Insufficient 
standards  of  assistance." 

But  suppose  one  can  live  more  cheaply  In 
the  country  than  In  the  city.  Isn't  the  con- 
tinuing migration  to  the  cities  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  urban  problems  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly unsolvable?  Wouldn't  uniform 
welfare  standards  help  to  stem — perhaps 
even  reverse — that  tide? 

Maybe  welfare  will  never  Work  very  well. 
But  Puclnskl's  proposals  would  make  It  work 
a  lot  better  than  It  ever  has. 

H.R.  10260 

A  bill  to  provide  for  nationally  uniform 
minimum  standards  and  eligibility  require- 
ments for  public  assistance,  to  provide  for 
a  supplemental  family  allowance  program, 
and  to  provide  that  the  cost  of  public  as- 
sistance under  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  be  fully  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  i.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Supplemen- 
tal Family  Allowance  Act". 

TITLE  I— NATIONALLY  UNIFORM  MINI- 
MUM STANDARDS  FOR  PUBUC  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Sec.  101.  Requirements       of       Compliance 
Wn-H  Minimum  Standards 

(a)  Old- Ace  Assistance  and  Medical 
Assistance  for  the  Aged. — Section  2(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (13)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (13)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(14)  provide,  with  respect  to  all  Individu- 
als seeking  or  receiving  assistance  under  the 
plan  at  any  given  time,  for  the  application 
of  the  minimum  standards  and  acceptance 
requirements  promulgated  and  In  effect  at 
such  time  under  section  1122." 

(b)  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children. — Section  402(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (22),  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (23)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and  (24)  provide,  with  respect  to  all  in- 
dividuals seeking  or  receiving  aid  under  the 
plan  at  any  given  time,  for  the  application 
of  the  minimum  standards  and  acceptance 
requirements  promulgated  and  In  effect  at 
such  time  under  section  1122." 

(c)  Aid  to  the  Blind. — Section  1002(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (12).  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  claxise  (13)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  and  (14)  provide,  with  respect  to  all 
Indlvldrals  seeking  or  receiving  aid  under 
the  plan  at  any  given  time,  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  minimum  standards  and  accept- 
ance requirements  promulgated  and  In  effect 
at  such  time  under  section  1122." 

(d)  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally 
Disabled. — Section  1402(a)  of  such  Act  18 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11),  and 
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(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (13)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•  and  (18)  provide,  with  respect  to  all  in- 
dividuals seeking  or  receiving  aid  imder  the 
plan  at  any  given  time,  for  the  application 
of  the  minimum  standards  and  acceptance 
requirements  promulgated  and  In  effect  at 
such  time  under  section  1122." 

(e)   Aid  to  the  Ackd.  Bltnd,  o»  Disable 

AND     MXDICAL     ASSISTANCE     FOR     TH«     AOED. 

Section  1603(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (17)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ";  and",  and 

(8)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  provide,  with  respect  to  all  Indmd- 
uals  seeking  or  receiving  aid  or  assistance 
under  the  plan  at  any  given  time,  for  the 
application  of  the  minimum  standards  and 
acceptance  requirements  promulgated  and 
In  effect  at  such  time  under  section  1122." 

(f)  EFFECTIVE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  calendar  quarters  beginning  after 
December  31, 1969. 

Sec.  102.  Establishment  of  Minimttm  Stand- 
ards   AND    Uniform    Acceptance 

RBQtnREIifENTS. 

Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"national  minimum  standards  and  unifobm 
acceptance  requirements 

"Sec.  1122.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  (as  provided  In  subsection  (c) ) 
determine  and  promulgate — 

"  ( 1 )  the  minimum  amount  of  aid  or  assist- 
ance whJ«h  (with  appropriate  adjustments 
based  on  other  Income  and  resources  as  re- 
quired by  the  relevant  provisions  of  this  Act) 
would  have  to  be  paid  to  eligible  recipients 
under  tlUes  I,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI,  and  part  A 
of  title  IV,  and 

"(2)  the  manner  in  which  other  Income 
and  reeoxirces  should  be  taken  Into  acco\int 
In  determining  need  for  aid  or  assUtance 
under  such  titles  and  the  other  conditions 
which  it  might  be  appropriate  to  Impose  in 
determining  ellglbUity  for  such  aid  or  assist- 
ance, 


in  order  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  such 
titles  axe  being  carried  out  effectively  and 
without  discrimination  between  applicants 
and  recipients  In  different  States.  The  mini- 
mum standards  determined  and  promulgated 
under  paragraph  (1),  and  the  acceptance 
requirements  determined  and  promulgated 
under  paragraph  (2),  shall  (subject  to  sub- 
section (b))  apply  uniformly  and  equally 
throughout  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  aid  and  assistance  provided  under  State 
plans  approved  under  such  titles. 

"(b)  The  minlmiun  standards  and  accept- 
ance requirements  determined  and  promul- 
gated under  subsection  (a),  which  shaU  take 
Into  account  the  full  need  of  all  recipients, 
may  vary  as  between  the  several  programs 
of  aid  or  assistance  Involved  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  take  Into  account  the  different 
requirements  of  the  classes  of  Individuals  to 
whom  such  programs  respectively  apply,  and 
may  vary  as  between  individuals  in  different 
geographic  areas  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
take  into  account  any  differences  between 
cost  levels  In  such  areas;  but  any  such  varia- 
tion shall  be  designed  only  to  prevent  aid 
or  assistance  under  the  programs  Involved 
from  being  of  greater  net  benefit  to  one  Indi- 
vidual or  class  of  individuals  than  to  another. 

"(c)  The  ihlnlmum  standards  and  accept- 
ance requirements  described  In  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
between  January  1  and  March  31  of  each  year, 
l)eglnning  with  the  year  1970,  and  such  pro- 
mulgation shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the 
four  calendar  quarters  in  the  period  begin- 
ning with  the  July  1  next  succeeding  such 
CXV 704— Part  8 
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promulgation;  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
initially  promulgate  such  standards  and  re- 
quirements as  soon  as  possible  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  and  such  initial  pro- 
mulgation shall  be  conclusive  for  the  two 
calendar  quarters  in  the  period   beginning 
January  1,  1970,  and  ending  June  30,  1970." 
TITLE  n— SUPPLEMENTAL  FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES 
Sec.  201.  Amendments  to  Internal  Revenue 
Code  or  1954. 

(a)    StrPPLEMENTAL        FAMILY        ALLOWANCE 

Prooram.— Subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Income  taxes) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER      7— SUPPLEIMENTAL      FAMILY 
ALLOWANCE  BENEFITS 
"Subchapter  A — EntiUement  to  benefits. 
"Subchapter  B — Adminlstratten. 
"subchapter  a — entttlement  TO  BENxrrrs 
"Sec.  1601.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  1602.  Supplemental     family     aUow- 

ance  benefits. 
"Sec.  1603.  Maximum  benefit. 
"Sec.  1604.  Reduction  on  account  of  In- 
come. 
"Sec.  1606.  Imposition  of  tax  on  excess  an- 
nual Income. 
"Sec.  1606.  Ineligibility  of  individuals  re- 
ceiving pubUc  assistance  on 
account  of  blindness  or  dis- 
ablUty. 

"Sec.  1601.  Definitions. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter: 
"(1)  Eligiblk    individual. — An    Individual 
Is  an  eligible  individual  for  a  calendar  month 
if,  at  the  close  of  such  month — 

"(A)  he  Is  neither  a  spouse  of  an  ineli- 
gible beneficiary  nor  an  eligible  dependent 
of  any  other  individual;  and 

"(B)  he  has  attained  the  age  of  18  or  Is 
married;  and 

"(C)  he  resides  in  the  United  States. 
"(2)  Eligible  dependent. — 
"(A)   General  rule. — An  individual  IB  an 
eligible  dependent  of  another  Individual  for 
a  calendar  month  If  at  the  close  of  such 
month — 

"(1)  he  Is  a  dependent  of  such  Individual, 
and 

"(11)  he  resides  in  the  United  States. 
"  (B)  DrrERMiNATioN  OF  dependency. — Sec- 
tion 162  (relating  to  definition  of  depend- 
ent) shall  apply  in  determining  whether  an 
individual  U  a  dependent  under  paragraph 
(2)  (A),  but  any  reference  in  such  section 
152  to  'calendar  year',  'taxable  year",  or  'cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  taxable  year  of  the 
taxpayer  begins'  shaU  be  considered  to  be  a 
reference  to  'calendar  month'. 

"(3)  Spouse  of  an  ineligible  benefici- 
ary.— An  individual  is  a  spouse  of  an  Ineli- 
gible beneficiary  for  a  calendar  month  If  at 
the  close  of  such  month — 

"(A)  he  Is  married  to  a  spouse  who  Is  not 
entitled  to  receive  benefits  under  this  chap- 
ter for  such  month,  and 

"(B)  he  has  as  his  principal  place  of  abode 
the  home  of  his  spouse. 
"Sec.  1602.  Supplemental  Family  Allow- 
ance Benefits. 
"Except  as  provided  In  section  1606,  each 
eligible  individual  who  makes  application  for 
a  benefit  for  a  calendar  month  under  section 
1613  shall  be  entitled  to  a  supplemental  fam- 
ily allowance  benefit  payable  with  respect  to 
such  month  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  under  section  1603  less  any 
reduction  on  account  of  Income  vmder  section 
1604. 

"S*c.  1603.  Maximum  Benetit. 
"(a)   General  Rule. — 
"(1)  Computation  or  benxfit. — Except  as 
provided  in  subsection   (b).  the  maximum 
benefit  for  a  month  shaU  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 
"(A)  $60,  plus 
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"(B)  $40  multiplied  by  the  number  of  ad- 
ditional allowances  to  which  the  eligible  In- 
dividual is  entitled  under  paragraph  (3)  for 
such  month, 

except  that  such  benefit  may  not  exceed  $290 
for  a  month  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  Indi- 
vidual other  than  an  ellglbleoSpouse,  or  $146 
for  a  month  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  spouse. 
"(3)  Eligible  spouse. — An  eligible  Individ- 
ual U  an  eligible  spouse  for  a  calendar  month 
if  at  the  close  of  such  month —  ^ 

"(A)  he  Is  married  and  has  as  his  princi- 
pal place  of  abode  the  hcnne  of  his  spouse, 
and 

"(B)  both  he  and  his  spouse  are  entitled 
to  receive  benefits  under  this  chapter  for 
such  month. 

"(3)  ADomoNAL  ALLOWANCES. — Ah  eligible 
individual  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional 
allowance  for  each  eligible  dependent. 

"(b)  Special  Rule  for  Residents  of  Rural 
Areas.— In  the  case  of  an  eligible  Individual 
who  resides  in  a  rural  area  (as  defined  by 
section  530  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949),  the 
maximum  benefit  shall  be  equal  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (a),  unless  such  Individual's  applica- 
tion for  such  benefit  contains  a  statement  by 
such  Individual  that  during  such  month  he 
did  not  consume  home-grown  produce  equal 
in  value  to  10  percent  of  the  maximum  bene- 
fit under  subsection  (a) . 

"Sec.  1604.  Reduction  on  Account  of  In- 
come. 
"(a)  General  Rule — Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b),  the  reduction  on  account 
of  Income  of  an  eligible  individual's  maxi- 
mum benefit  for  a  month  shall  be  equal  to  50 
percent  of  Income  received  by  such  Individ- 
ual and  any  eligible  dependent  of  such  Indi- 
vidual dtirlng  such  month. 

"(b)  Special  Rules  for  Persons  Eligible 
for  Certain  Public  Assistance. — 

"(1)  Persons  beceivdjo  cektain  public 
ASSiSTANCK.— If  an  eligible  individual  re- 
ceives public  assistance  for  a  month,  no  re- 
duction on  account  of  Income  shall  be  made 
for  such  month  in  such  individual's  maxi- 
mum benefit  under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Persons  eligible  for  but  not  re- 
ceiving PUBLIC  ASSISTANCK. — If  sn  eligible  in- 
dividual who  has  filed  application  for  public 
assistance  does  not  receive  such  assistance 
for  a  month  solely  because  of  his  income 
and  resources  under  section  2(a)  (10)  (A), 
402(a)(7),  or  1602(a)  (14)  (C)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  his  reduction  on  account  of 
income  for  that  month  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 
"(A)   the  reduction  under  subsection  (a). 

or 

"(B)  two-thirds  of  the  amount  by  which 
for  that  month  (1)  his  Income  (for  purposes 
of  this  chapter.  Including  any  Income  of  an 
eligible  dependent  of  such  Individual)  ex- 
ceeds (11)  the  portion  of  his  Income  and  re- 
sources (for  public  assistance  purposes) 
which  was  taken  into  account  In  applying 
the  applicable  section  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

"(3)  Public  assistance  defined. — ^Por  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'public 
assistance'  means  only  aid  or  assistance  re- 
ceived under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  I  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  such  Act  (or  under  title  XVI 
of  such  Act  In  the  case  of  an  individual  age 
66  or  over  who  Is  neither  blind  nor  perma- 
nently or  totally  disabled). 

"(c)  Definition  of  Income. — For  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  the  term  Income'  means 
gross  Income  (excluding  supplemental  fam- 
ily allowance  benefits  paid  under  this  chap- 
ter and  overtime  pay)   plus — 

"(1)   any  Item  excluded  from  gross  incom* 

by  reason  of — 

"(A)  section  101  (relating  to  certain  death 
benefits) , 

"(B)  section  103  (relating  to  Interest  on 
government  obligations) , 

"(C)   sections    104(a)(1)     and    104(a)(4) 
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(relating    to    workmen's   compensation    and 
certain  dlaablUtt  compenutlon) , 

•■(D)  section  io5(d)  (relating  to  amounts 
received  under  Wage  continuation  plans), 

"(E)  section  113  (relating  to  certain  com- 
bat pay), 

"(F)  section  113  (relating  to  Armed  Forces 
mustering  out  p*y), 

"(O)  section  116  (relating  to  partial  ex- 
clusion of  dlvidettds) ,  or 

"(H)  section  ^17  (relating  to  partial  ex- 
clusion of  schtolarshlps  and  fellowship 
grants)  :  T 

"(2)  the  valufe  of  property  acquired  by 
gift,  bequest,  o^  devise,  to  the  extent  ex- 
cluded from  gro^  Income, 

"(3)  any  Iten^  not  Included  In  gross  In- 
come which —     I 

"(A)  constitutes  an  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefit  provided  under  an  unem- 
ployment compiensatlon  program  of  the 
United  States  or  k  State. 

"(B)  Is  a  bebeflt  paid  under  title  28, 
United  States  C<)de,  which  is  excluded  from 
gross  Income.       j 

"(C)  Is  a  beniflt  paid  under  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  or 

"(D)- is  a  benefit  paid  under  the  Railroad 
«etlrwMnt  Act  Of  1937. 

"Sxc.  1605.  iMPOamON  or  Tax  on  Excess  An- 
NtML  Income. 

"(a)  Excess  Annual  Income  Defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  excess 
annual  income'  pieans  ( 1 )  the  income  of  an 
individual  durlnig  the  taxable  year  plus  the 
Income  for  each  Icalendar  month  which  ends 
in  such  taxable  year  of  any  other  Individual 
who  Is  an  eligible  dependent  of  such  eligible 
Individual  for  siich  calendar  month,  less  (2) 
150  percent  of  ithe  sum  of  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  ( whether  or  not  such  In- 
dividual computes  his  tax  under  chapter  1 
on  the  basis  of;  such  deduction)  plus  any 
personal  exemptions  to  which  such  individ- 
ual is  entitled  umder  section  151. 

"(b)  iMPOsmCN  or  Tax. — If  for  any  cal- 
endar month  enping  in  the  taxable  year  an 
individual  receives  a  supplemental  family 
allowance  benent,  and  such  Individual  has 
excess  annual  income,  then  in  addition  to 
any  tax  Imposeq  on  such  individual  under 
section  1  for  sudh  taxable  year,  there  Is  im- 
posed on  such  individual  a  tax  equal  to  the 
lesser  of —  ' 

"  ( 1 )  one-half  |of  the  excess  annual  Income 
of  such  indivldiial  for  such  taxable  year,  or 

"(2)    the  aggregate  amount  of  supplemen- 
tal family  alloviance  benefits  paid  to  such 
Individual  during  such  taxable  year 
"Sec.  1606.  iNELiciBiLrrY  or  iNDrvmuALs  Re- 
CEWiNG  Public  Assistance  on 
Account  of  Blindness  ob  Dis- 

ABilTT. 

"An  individual  may  not  receive  a  supple- 
mental family  ajlowsuice  benefit  under  sec- 
tion 1602  for  a  calendar  month  If  for  such 
month  (1)  he  Receives  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  X  or  XIV 
of  the  Social  Sequrtty  Act,  or  (2)  he  receives 
assistance  undep  a  State  plan  approved  un- 
der title  XVI  of  isuch  Act  and  he  is  blind  or 
Is  not  blind  but|  Is  permanently  and  totally 
disabled.  An  eligible  individual  may  elect,  at 
such  time  and  14  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  present,  to  receive  a  supplemental 
family  allowance  benefit  for  a  calendar 
month  In  lieu  of!  receiving  assistance  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  the  preceding 
sentence.  I 

"SUBCHAn|ER    B ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  1611.  Regulations. 

"Sec.  1612.  ApfUcatlon  for  benefits. 

"Sec.  1613.  Parent  of  benefits. 

"Sec.  1614.  Procedure  and  enforcement. 
"Sec.  1611.  RECutATiONS. 

"The  SecretanI  may  prescribe  such  regtila- 
tions  as  may  b«(  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 
"Sec.  1612.  ApPLttATioN  rom  BsNEFTrs. 

"An  eligible  mdlvldual  may  apfriy  for  a 
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supplemental  family  allowance  benefit  under 
section  1603  for  a  month  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  Such  regu- 
lations may  provide  that  an  eligible  indi- 
vidual may  apply  for  benefits  for  more  than 
one  month  In  a  single  application.  Two  or 
more  eligible  individuals  may  apply  Jointly 
for  benefits  to  which  each  Is  entitled. 
"Sec.  1613.  Payment  -of  Beneftts. 

"At  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
regulations,  but  not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  close  of  each  month,  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  pay  a  supplemental  family 
allowance  benefit  to  each  eligible  individual 
entitled  to  receive  such  a  benefit  under  sec- 
tion 1603  for  such  month,  except  that  In  the 
case  of  a  benefit  to  which  a  minor  or  an 
incompetent  person  Is  entitled,  such  benefit 
shall  be  paid  to  such  person  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 
"Sec.  1614.  Procedure  and  Enforcement. 

"(a)  Hearings. — Upon* request  In  writing 
(within  such  period  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  prescribe),  opportunity  for 
bearing  with  respect  to  any  action  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  denying  or  with- 
holding any  portion  of  a  supplemental  family 
allowance  benefit  shall  be  afforded  to  any 
Individual  aggrieved  by  such  action.  If  a 
hearing  is  held  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  make  find- 
ings of  fact  and  a  decision  based  upon  the 
evidence  adduced  at  such  hearing  and  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  required  by  such 
findings  and  decision. 

"(b)  Judicial  Review. — Decisions  of  the 
Secretary  or  bis  delegate  under  subsection 
(a)  shsill  be  reviewable  by  commencing  a 
civil  action  In  a  United  Statee  district  court. 
The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
such  actions  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy. 

"(c)  Collection  of  Overpayments. — If  an 
Individual  receives  any  payment  under  this 
chapter  to  which  he  is  not  entitled  or  which 
Is  In  excess  of  the  amount  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  under  section  1602,  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  recover  such  payment  or 
the  amount  of  such  excess  only  by  withhold- 
ing It  from  subsequent  supplemental  family 
allowance  benefits  to  which  such  individual 
Is  entitled  under  this  chapter. 

"(d)  Enforcement. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  not  conduct  Investigations 
(Other  than  routine  examinations  of  appli- 
cations and  Investigations  in  connection  with 
hearings  or  civil  actions  under  this  section) 
of  applicants  for  or  recipients  of  supple- 
mental family  allowance  benefits  with  re- 
spect to  more  than  10  percent  of  the  persons 
who  apply  for  such  benefits  In  any  fls<^  year. 
Such  applicant  or  recipient  may  be  Investi- 
gated only  on  the  basis  of  random  selection 
from  all  applicants  and  recipients,  except 
where  the  Secretary  of  his  delegate  finds  that 
there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  such  appli- 
cant or  recipient  Is  not  entitled  to  receive 
the  benefit  for  which  he  applied  or  which  he 
received." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment. — The  table  of 
chapters  for  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"Chapter  7.  Supplemental  family  allow- 
ance benefits." 

(b)  Inclusion  of  Supplemental  Family 
Allowance  Benefits  in  Oross  Income. — 

( 1 )  Inclusion  of  benefits. — Part  II  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.    82.   Supplemental    family    allowance 
benefits. 

"Oross  income  Includes  supplemental  fam- 
ily allowance  benefits  to  which  the  taxpayer 
Is  entitled  under  section  1602  with  respect 
to  calendar  months  ending  in  the  taxable 
year,  but  only  to  the  extent  such  benefits 
exceed  the  tax  Imposed  for  such  taxable  year 
under  section  1605." 
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(3)  Clbucal  amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  82.  Supplemental  family  allowance 
benefits." 

(c)  Requirement  of  Return. — Section 
6012(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  requirement  of  return)  Is 
amended  (1),  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4) ,  (2)  by  inserting  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragp-aph  (5).  and  (3)  by  In- 
serting after  paragraph  (5)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  Every  Individual  subject  to  taxation 
under  section  1605,". 

(d)  Effective  Dates. — The  amendments 
made  by  section  101(a)  of  this  Act  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  entitlements  for  benefits 
with  respect  to  calendar  months  beginning 
after  June  30,  1970.  The  amendments  made 
by  section  101  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1970. 

Sec.  202.  Changes  in  amounts  of  income  to  be 
disregarded  under  public  assistance  needs 
tests. 

(a)  Old- Ace  Assistance. — Section  2(a) 
(10)  (A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "except  that"  and  all  that 
follows  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that,  In  making  such  de- 
termination, the  State  agency  shall  disregard 
the  first  $30  of  earned  Income  for  any  month 
plus  one-third  of  the  remaining  earned  In- 
come for  such  month;". 

(b)  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children. — 

( 1 )  Income  to  be  disregarded. — Section  402 
(a)  (8)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  through  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "(8)  provide  that,  In  making  the 
determination  under  clause  (7),  the  State 
Eigency — 

"(A)  shall  with  respect  to  any  month  dis- 
regard, in  the  case  of  earned  income  of  a 
dependent  child,  a  relative  receiving  aid 
under  the  plan,  and  any  other  Individual 
(living  in  the  same  home  as  such  relative 
and  child)  whose  needs  are  taken  into  ac- 
count in  making  such  determination,  the 
first  $30  of  the  total  of  such  earned  Income 
for  the  month  plus  one-third  of  the  remain- 
der of  such  Income  for  the  month  (except 
that  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  to  earned  income  derived 
from  participation  on  a  project  maintained 
under  the  programs  established  by  section 
432(b)  (2)  and  (3)).  and 

"(B)  may,  subject  to  limitations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  permit  all  or  any  portion 
of  the  earned  or  other  Income  to  be  set  aside 
for  future  identifiable  needs  of  a  dependent 
child:". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments. — Subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D)  of  section  402(a)(8)  of 
such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"clause  (11)  of". 

(c)  Aid  to  the  Aced,  Blind,  or  Disabled. — 
Section  1602(a)  (14)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  If  such  Individual  has  attained  age 
65  and  Is  neither  blind  nor  f>ermanently  and 
totally  disabled,  the  State  agency  shall  dis- 
regard the  first  $30  of  earned  Income  for  any 
month  plus  one-third  of  the  remaining 
earned  Income  for  such  month,  and 

"(D)  the  State  agency  may,  before  disre- 
garding the  amounts  referred  to  above  In 
this  paragraph  (14)  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B),  disregard  not  more  than  $7.50  of  any 
Income; ". 

(d)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section.  Insofar  as  they  affect 
aid  or  assistance  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  I.  part  A  of  title  IV,  or  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  i>aymente  of  sudi  aid  or  assistance 
for  months  after  June  30,  1970. 
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Sac.  308.  Btthav   or  Supplemental   Family 
Allowances. 

(a)  BsTABLJSRMXirr  of  Bureau. — There  Is 
established  in  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
Supplemental  Family  Allowances. 

(b)  Delegation. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  delegate  his  functions  under 
chapter  7  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  only  to  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plemental Family  Allowances.  The  head  of 
such  Bureau  may  make  such  redelegatlons 
of  these  functions  as  he  deems  necessary. 

TITLE  ni — FULL  FEDERAL  PAYMENT  FOR 

PUBLIC   ASSISTANCE   EXPENDITURES 
Sec.  301.  Elimination  of  State  and  Local 
Share  of  Expenditures. 
(a)   Old- Age  Assistance  and  Medical  As- 
sistance for  the  Aged. — 

(1)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out   paragraph    (2). 

(2)  Section  2(a)  (12)  (C)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "referred  to  In  sec- 
Uon  3(a)  (4)  (A)    (1)   and  (11)". 

(3)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  therefor, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to 
each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved  under 
this  title,  for  each  quarter,  an  amount  equal 


"(1)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  old-age  assistance,  and  med- 
ical assistance  for  the  aged,  under  the  plan, 
and 

"(2)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
plan." 

(4)  Clause  (A)  of  section  3(b)(1)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  stating" 
and  all  that  follows. 

(5)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(6)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  is  repealed, 
(b)     AID    TO    Families    With    Dependent 

Children. — 

(1)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  clause   (2). 

(2)  Section  403(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  therefor, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to 
each  State  which  has  an  approved  plan  for  aid 
and  services  to  needy  farnllles  with  children, 
for  each  quarter,  an  amount  equal  to — 

'(1)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  under  the  plan,  and 

"(2)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  plan." 

(3)  Clause  (A)  of  section  403(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
stating"  and  all  that  follows. 

"(c)  Aid  to  the  Blind. — 

(1)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended   by   striking   out  clause    (2). 

(2)  Section  1003(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  therefor, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to 
each  State  which  has  an  approved  plan  for 
aid  to  the  blind,  for  each  quarter,  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"(1)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  aid  to  the  blind  under  the 
plan,  and 

"(2)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  aind  Welfare 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  plan. 

(3)  Clause  (A)  of  section  1003(b)(1)  at 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
stating"  and  all  that  follows. 

(4)  Section  1003(c)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed, 
(d)  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally 

Disabled. — 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(1)  Section  1402(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended   by   striking  out   clause    (2). 

(2)  Section  1403(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  FYom  the  sums  appropriated  there- 
for, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  p>ay 
to  each  State  which  has  an  approved  plan 
for  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled,  for  each   quarter,  an  amount  equal 
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"(1)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  under  the  plan,  and 

"(2)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  plan. 

(3)  Clause  (A)  of  section  1403(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
stating"  and  all  that  follows. 

(4)  Section  1403(c)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  Aid  to  the  Aged,  Blind,  or  Disabled 
AND  Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged. — 

(1)  Section  1602(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended   by   striking  out   paragraph    ( 2 1 . 

(2)  Section  1602(a)  (16)  (C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 1603  (a)(4)(A)   (1)  and  (11)". 

(3)  Section  1603(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  there- 
for, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
to  each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved 
under  this  title,  for  each  quarter,  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"(1)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled,  and  medical  assistance  for  the  aged, 
under  the  plan,  and 

"(2)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
plan." 

(4)  Clause  (A)  of  section  1603(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
stating"  and  all  that  follows. 

(5)  Section  1603(c)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(f )  Medical  Assistance. — 

(1)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (2) . 

(2)  Section  1902(a)  (20)  (C)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "referred  to  in 
section  3(a)(4)(A)  (1)  and  (11)  or  section 
1603(a)(4)(A)   (I)  and  (11)". 

(3)  Section  1903(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  there- 
for, the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State 
which  has  a  plan  approved  under  this  title, 
for  each  quarter,  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  medical  assistance  under 
the  plan,  and 

"(2)  the  total  amount  expended  during 
such  quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
plan." 

(4)  Section  1903(c)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(5)  Clause  (A)  of  section  1903(d)(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
stating"  and  all  that  follows. 

(6)  Section  1906(b)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(g)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  1101(a)(8)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  1108  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c) . 

(3)  Section  1118  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(4)  Section  1121(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ",  except  that"  and  all 
that  follows  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  period. 

Sec.  302.  Effective  date. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  301 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  calendar 
quarters  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  new  jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  youth 
leaders  from  11  high  schools  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey. 
These  aware  and  concerned  students 
participated  in  the  organizational  meet- 
ing of  a  proposed  10th  District  Youth 
Congress,  which  will  meet  periodically  to 
discuss  issues  of  local  and  national  im- 
portance, and  advise  me  of  their  deci- 
sions and  points  of  view. 

I  have  long  felt  the  desirability  of 
relying  upon  just  such  a  representative 
youth  group  for  guidance  and  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  thinking  and  con- 
cerns of  students.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
worthwhile,  stimulating,  and  challenging 
for  both  legislators  and  students  to  join 
in  such  a  means  of  direct  and  continuing 
communication,  especially  in  light  of  the 
recent  ferment  and  discord  not  only  on 
the  college  campuses,  but  within  our 
high  schools  as  well.  Students  deserve  to 
be  heard;  they  deserve  many  outlets  for 
their  views,  and  not  just  through  the 
channel  of  mass  confrontation. 

I  am  heartened,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
interest  indicated  at  this  first  meeting, 
and  am  looking  forward  to  May  10,  at 
which  time  the  students  will  begin  to 
write  their  charter  and  plan  for  a  full 
program  beginning  in  September. 

Those  students,  all  outstanding  lead- 
ers of  their  respective  schools,  are:  Mark 
Clemente,  Glen  Ridge  High,  Glen  Ridge: 
Ann  Donan,  Lacordaire  School,  Mont- 
clalr;  Nancy  Eng,  Barringer  High,  New- 
ark; Anthony  Fabiano,  Memorial  High, 
Cedar  Grove;  Charles  Levin,  Mont- 
clalr  Academy,  Montclair;  Gary  Matthis, 
Weequahlc  High,  Newark;  Dianne 
Phelps,  Kimberly  School,  Montclair; 
Anthony  Sharon,  St.  Benedicts,  Newark; 
Larry  Spinelli,  Belleville  High,  Belle-  \ 
ville;  Dianne  Veni,  Good  Counsel,  New- 
ark; Leroy  Wilson,  East  Side  High, 
Newark. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  CONGRESS- 
MAN HARRY  R.   SHEPPARD 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  Rffi>RESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  30,  1969 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  my  distingxiished  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  final  tribute  to 
former  Congressman  Harry  R.  Sheppard. 

When  I  first  entered  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress in  1963  as  a  new  Member,  a  man 
who  w£is  then  the  dean  of  the  California 
delegation  took  me  under  his  wing.  Al- 
though we  were  on  different  sides  of  the 
aisle,  he  generously  took  of  his  valuable 
time  and  experience  to  provide  me  with 
much  needed  counsel  and  guidance. 

When  Harry  Sheppard  retired  at  the 
end  of  his  14th  term,  I  sincerely  missed 
our  frequent  discussions  of  items  of  mu- 
tual interest  and  concern.  Quite  frankly. 
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Harry  left  a  void  In  ova  lives  that  could 
not  be  filled,  not  onlj  for  me  personally, 
but  also  for  tbe  California  delegation 
and  the  entire  Congreea  as  well. 

Thoee  of  us  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  working  with  "Shep"  during  his  28 
years  of  service  to  California  and  the 
Nation,  now  moUm  his  passing.  He  is  oae 
of  the  few  who  can  be  counted  among 
the  truly  great  American  legislators  of 
this  century. 

Harry  knew  his  district  and  his  con- 
stituency well  $nd  he  was  their  friend 
and  their  extremely  able  and  effective 
representative  ih  the  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Construction,  this 
distinguished  C<>ngressman  did  more  for 
the  development  of  our  national  defense 
posture  than  any  other  man.  Harry  had 
the  unique  ability  to  weigh  the  necessity 
of  military  construction  against  the 
many  other  pressing  and  demanding 
needs  for  Pederid  funds. 
-  I  should  like  to  take  this  oi>portimity 
to  extend  my  siacerest  sympathies  to  his 
lovely,  dedicate^  and  devoted  wife  Kay, 
who  was  his  greatest  supporter  during 
their  years  togeiher. 

The  one  thlnf  that  stands  out  vividly 
In  my  mind  Is  the  principle  that  guided 
our  dlstinguiSied  colleague's  life: 
"There's  no  telkng  how  much  good  you 
can  do,  If  you  pon't  care  who  gets  the 
credit." 


CLEVELAND  PtAIN  DEALER'S  STORY 
ON  OIL  DEPLETION  TAX  LOOP- 
HOLES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

I  OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurscl!^y.  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer's  Donald  Barlett  has 
uncovered  yet  vwJther  abuse  by  the  oil 
magnates  of  oui-  Federal  tax  structure. 
In  an  iUumins^ting  article,  the  Plain 
Dealer  has  spellqd  out  clearly  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  o<  readers  in  the  greater 
Cleveland  area  the  specifics  of  how  the 
Federal  Treasury  is  deprived  of  millions 
of  tax  dollars  through  this  tax  gimmick. 

This  important  article  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  other  body  and  the  country's  be- 
leaguered taxpayers  who  carry  the  bur- 
den of  their  takes  which  are  so  much 
greater  than  conipfinies  which  show  great 
profits  and  pay  ho  taxes.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  continue  to  press  for  significant 
loophole-closing  reforms  in  this  area  and 
many  others  this  year.  The  article  is  as 
follows :  I 

PukTS  DxAi,im  Finds  a  Loopholk 

The  accompanjllQg  article  dealing  with  a 
iinlque  loophole  In  the  nation's  income  tax 
laws  Is  the  flfth  in  a  continuing  series  of 
special  Plain  Dealer  reports  on  oU  and  taxes. 

It  Is  not  the  type  oX  article  that  newBpai>er8 
of  general  circulation  ordinarily  print.  It  In- 
TOlyes  a  subject  that  Is  both  obsciire  and 
complex. 

Even  publlcatlotis  oriented  toward  business 
and  financial  news  have  written  Uttle  or 
nothing  about  the  loophole. 

The  Plain  Dealar  believes  the  principle  in- 
volved warrants  sot  only  publication  of  an 
article  on  the  subject — but  a  lengthy,  d*- 
taUtdatody. 
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It  to  particularly  important  to  present  such 
an  analysis  at  a  time  when  Congress  U  en- 
gaged In  the  most  extensive  overhaiil  of  the 
federal  Income  tax  system  In  history. 

I  Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  2S, 

1969] 

On.  PniMS  Carvx  Ottt  Nxw  Tax  Loopholb 

(By  Donald  J.  Barlett) 

Washdjoton. — The  petroleum  Industry  has 
zeroed  In  on  a  loophole  In  the  nation's  federal 
Income  tax  laws  that  opens  the  door  to  a 
billion  dollar  tax  dodge. 

Once  perfected,  the  loophole — virtually  un- 
known outside  the  minerals  Industry — can 
enable  an  oil  company  to  avoid  payment  of  all 
federal  Income  taxes. 

The  tax  gimmick  already  Is  being  used  by 
some  oU  companies  to  escape  the  brunt  of  the 
10%  surcharge  and  Income  taxes  running 
Into  the  hundreds  of  millions,  a  Plain  Dealer 
Investigation  disclosed. 

Tlie  loophole  Involves  a  transaction  known 
as  a  carved  out  production  payment. 

It  Is  used  In  a  complex,  bookkeeping  system 
In  which  income  Is  shifted  from  one  year  to 
another  to  create  special  tax  advantages. 

The  accounting  device  gives  a  company  an 
Inflated  Income  one  year  and  a  self-induced 
loss  the  following  year. 

Unlike  the  long  controversial  2714%  oil 
depletion  allowance,  a  tax-saving  benefit  that 
was  granted  by  Congress,  the  production  pay- 
ment Is  a  tax-avoidance  device. 

When  used  in  conjunction  with  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  the  production  payment  al- 
lows an  oil  company  to: 

Increase  the  value  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance above  the  level  Intended  by  Congress 
when  the  depletion  law  was  enacted. 

Create  self-Induced  paper  losses  through 
bookkeeping  manipulations  that  reduce  and 
eliminate  federal  Income  tax  UablUty. 

Lower  the  Income  tax  payments  of  other 
businesses  owned  by  the  oil  company,  giving 
these  firms  a  subsidized  advantage  over  com- 
petitors. 

Growing  use  of  production  ptayments  was 
found  In  a  continuing  Plain  Dealer  inquiry 
Into  the  federal  Income  tax  status  of  the 
oil  industry. 

Although  aware  of  the  tax-avoidance  tech- 
nique, federal  agencies  are  Juat  beginning  to 
compile  figures  on  the  scope  of  production 
payment  sales. 

U.S.  Treasury  aides  call  the  payments  a 
"tax  abuse"  and  Congressional  tax  reformers 
label  them  a  "tax  dodge." 

A  production  payment  is  similar  to  a  loan, 
with  the  oU  In  the  ground  serving  as  collat- 
eral. The  oil  company  borrows  money  from 
a  lending  Institution  and  repays  the  loan  as 
oil  produced  and  sold. 

It  Is  a  transaction  that  U  unique  to  the 
petroleum  and  minerals  Industry  in  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  are  treated  as  income 
for  tax  purposes  by  the  oil  company.  This  may 
sound  like  a  disadvantage  but  It  works  to  the 
company's  benefit  at  a  later  time. 

This  special  tax  treatment  stems  from 
court  decisions  and  private  rulings  Issued 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IBS) . 

The  Treasury  D^artment,  in  its  prelim- 
inary study,  estimates  the  government  lost 
a  minimum  of  $350  million  in  tax  revenue  in 
1966  as  a  result  of  the  production  payment 
loophole. 

A  Capitol  Hill  tax  expert  places  the  poten- 
tial loss  to  the  government  at  more  than  a 
billion,  noting  that  oil  companies  started 
using  production  payments  to  escape  income 
taxes  only  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  practice  is  spreading — on  a  much 
smaller  scale — to  other  mineral  busineaMs 
such  as  coal  and  cement. 

The  only  government  statistics  available  on 
the  subject  are  based  on  a  limited  Treasury 
survey. 

These  figures  show  that  the  sale  of  carved 
out  production  payments  soared  150%  from 
1965  to  1966,  rising  frtxn  $214  to  $540  mlUlon. 
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But  the  Treas\iry  flgurea  appear  to  b«  on 

the  conservative  side. 

A  Plain  Dealer  study  showed  that: 

Ten  large  and  small  oil  companies  alona 
sold  production  payments  totaling  $317.4  mil- 
lion in  1967 — the  last  year  for  which  complete 
statistics  are  available. 

Of  the  10  companies,  four  reported  owing 
no  federal  Income  tax  at  all,  while  reccurdlng 
combined  profits  of  nearly  $140  mUllon. 

A  projection  of  production  pajmient  sales, 
based  on  these  10  companies,  places  the  total 
for  1967  In  excess  of  $1  billion.  There  are 
dozens  of  major  and  large  Independent  com- 
panies, thousands  of  smaller  firms,  partner- 
ships and  Individuals — aU  eligible  to  sell  pro- 
duction payments. 

Preliminary  figures  for  1968 — based  on 
company  reports  still  being  used — indicate 
a  continuing  rise  In  sales. 

Use  of  production  payments  is  widespread, 
with  a  sizable  majority  of  the  major  and  large 
independent  oil  companies  reporting  the 
transactions. 

Some  oil  companies  conceal  the  actual  pro- 
duction payment  figure,  lumping  it  with 
other  Income  In  their  financial  statements. 

A  production  i>ayment  may  be  compared 
with  a  home  mortgage  loan  transaction  In 
which  an  individual  borrows  money  from  a 
bank  to  purchase  a  home. 

The  bank,  in  retiu^  for  the  money  It  lends, 
receives  a  claim  (mortgage)  against  the 
property. 

In  the  case  of  the  production  payment,  the 
oU  company  obtains  a  loan  from  the  bank, 
which  receives  a  claim  against  the  company's 
untapped  oil  reserves. 

The  loan  usually  is  for  one  year,  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  Interest,  and  repaid  out  of  the  Income 
from  oil  or  gas  produced  and  sold  in  the  fol- 
lowing 12  months. 

Unlike  such  dealings  in  any  other  business 
production  payment  is  considered  as  Income 
rather  than  a  loan. 

The  courts  have  ruled  the  buyer  Is  pur- 
chasing the  economic  Interest  in  the  mineral 
In  the  ground — making  the  income  of  the 
production  payment  subject  to  the  27^% 
depletion  allowance. 

This  inflates  an  oil  company's  income  for 
one  year,  causing  a  mismatching  of  Income 
and  exf)ense8  over  two  years — a  bookkeeping 
practice  frowned  upon  by  many  professional 
accountants. 

The  mismatching  occurs  when  the  com- 
pany reports  the  income  from  the  produc- 
tion payment  one  year  and  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  extracting  the  oil  the  following 
year. 

Under  the  depletion  allowance,  a  company 
pays  no  federal  Income  tax  on  27.5%  of  Its 
Income  from  wells. 

But  the  tax-free  sum — according  to  the 
depletion  statue — may  not  exceed  50%  of  a 
company's  net  Income. 

By  selling  a  carved  out  production  pay- 
ment, the  oil  company  bypasses  the  50%  limit 
Imposed  by  Congress. 

Using  a  flctitlous  firm,  here  Is  how  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  was  in- 
tended to  work: 

Cuyahoga  Oil  Co.'s  Income  from  wells  was 
$f(),000,000  for  the  year.  Deduction  for  busi- 
ness expenses  and  costs  totaled  $8,000,000, 
leaving  a  net  taxable  inc<Hne  of  $2,000,000. 

Income  from  wells $10,000,000 

Business  expenses —8,000,000 

Net  income 2,000.000 

The  depletion  allowance  Is  based  on  gross 
Income  from  the  wells — 27^%  of  $10,000,- 
000.  This  represents  $2,760,000  in  tax  free  In- 
come. 

Income  from  wells $10,000,000 

Depletion  allowance x.276 

Tax  free  income 2,750,000 

However,  this  deduction  may  not  exceed 
60%  of  the  company's  net  taxable  Inooma, 
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which  In  this  oaae  U  $2,000,000.  Fifty  percent 
of  this  figure  U  $1,000,000. 

Net  Income $2,000,000 

Depletion  UmltaUoD x  .50 

AUowable    depreciation..      1,000,000 

The  maximum  allowable  depletion  deduc- 
tion then  Is  $1,000,000,  or  $1,750,000  leas  than 
the  full  depletion  allowance. 

Net  Income  $2,000,000 

AUowable  depletion —1,000,000 

Taxable  income 1,000,000 

ThU  leaves  $1,000,000  on  which  Cuyahoga 
Oil  Co.  must  pay  federal  income  tax.  At  the 
oorporate  rate  of  52.8%,  the  company  pays 
$528,000  In  Income  tax. 

Taxable  income $1,000,000 

Corporate  tax  rate x  .528 

Federal  Income  tax  owed..         528,  000 

Using  the  same  flgures  over  a  two-year 
period,  Cuyahoga  Oil  Co.  would  pay  a  total 
of  $1,056,000  in  federal  income  taxes. 

Through  a  carved-out  production  p>ay- 
ment,  the  company  avoids  federal  income 
taxes  In  the  following  manner: 

The  company  sells  a  production  payment 
to  a  bank,  foundation,  insurance  company 
or  some  other  lending  institution. 

In  this  case,  the  production  payment 
amounts  to  $8,000,000. 

Added  to  Cuyahoga  OU  Co's  original  $10,- 
000,000,  this  increases  the  firm's  Income  from 
wells  to  $18,000,000  In  the  first  year. 

Deductions  for  business  expenses  remain 
the  same  as  before,  $8,000,000,  but  now  the 
net  taxable  income  is  $10,000,000. 

Income  from  wells $18,000,000 

Business  expenses —8,000.000 

Net  Income 10,000,000 

The  depletion  allowance  is  based  on  groes 
Income  from  the  wells — or  2^'^  %  of  $18,000,- 
000.  This  represenU  $4,960,000  in  tax-free 
Income. 

Income  from  wells $18,000,000 

Depletion  allowance x.  275 

Tax  free  Income $4,950,000 

Now  Cuyahoga  Oil  Co.  may  deduct  the  full 
depletion  allowance  because  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed 50%  ($5,000,000)  of  Its  net  taxable 
Income. 

Net  Income $10,000,000 

Tax  free  Income —4,960,000 

Taxable  Income $6,050,000 

Taxed  at  the  corporate  rate  of  52.8%,  the 
company  pays  $2,666,400  In  federal  income 
tax  In  the  first  year. 

Taxable  income $6,  050,  (XK) 

Corporate  tax  rate x.  528 

Federal  income  tax  owed..  $2, 666,  400 

The  following  year  the  comptmy's  Income 
from  wells  remains  the  same — $10,000,000. 
However,  the  company  deducts  as  an  expense, 
the  funds  used  to  satisfy  the  production  pay- 
ment (loan)  of  $8,000,000  leaving  a  balance 
of  $2,000,000. 

Income  from  wells $10,000,000 

Production  payment —8,000,000 

Balance $2,000,000 

The  company's  business  expenses  for  the 
year  still  total  $8,000,000.  creating  a  self- 
Induced  paper  loss  of  $6,000,000  and  elimi- 
nating any  federal  Income  tax  liability  for 
the  year. 

Balance $2,000,000 

Business  expenses —8,000,000 

Self  induced  loss. ($6,000,000) 
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Cuyahoga  OU  Co.  then  applies  the  $6,000,- 
000  loss  in  the  second  year  as  an  operating 
loes  carryback,  collecting  refund  from  the 
government  of  the  $2,666,400  paid  in  federal 
Income  taxes  In  the  first  year. 

The  $6,000,000  paper  loss  offsets  the  $5,- 
060,000  Income  the  first  year,  leaving  $960,000 
to  be  carried  forward  or  back  to  other  years. 

SeU  Induced  loss $6,000,000 

Prior  taxable  Income —5,050.000 

Unused  loes $960,000 

Thus  Cuyahoga  Oil  Co.  eliminates  payment 
of  federal  Income  taxes  over  the  two  years 
totaling  $1,056,000  ($528,000  each  year  if  no 
production  payment) ,  whUe  showing  a  book 
profit  of  $2,000,000. 

The  company  may  repeat  this  cycle  every 
two  years,  perpetually  avoiding  payment  of 
any  federal  income  tax. 

The  unused  loss  of  $950,000  also  may  be 
used  to  reduce  the  tax  liability  of  subsidiary 
businesses. 

For  example,  Cuyahoga  Oil  Co.  may  own 
a  publishing  firm  that  reports  net  taxable 
Income  of  $3  million. 

The  $960,000  paper  loss  is  deducted  from 
the  $3  million.  Instead  of  paying  Income  tax 
on  $3  million,  the  publishing  company  pays 
tax  on  $2,050,000. 

Tliis  procedure  is  followed  when  the  oU 
company  files  a  consolidated  tax  return  that 
Includes  all  its  subsidiaries. 

One  of  the  issues  raised  by  production 
payment  critics  is  the  unorthodox  account- 
ing system  that  mismatches  income  and  ex- 
penses over  the  two  years. 

The  oil  companies  are  so  sensitive  to  the 
unique  accounting  procedure  that  it  is  never 
made  public. 

An  oil  company  reports  the  mismatch- 
ing of  income  and  expenses  only  on  its  tax 
return — a  secret  document. 

In  Its  annual  report  to  stockholders — a 
public  record — the  company  lists  the  In- 
come from  the  production  payment  in  the 
same  year  the  oU  is  produced. 

The  dual  Income  reporting  system  means 
two  sets  of  financial  books:  one  for  the  tax 
man  and  one  for  the  public. 

The  use  of  production  payments  to  elude 
payment  of  income  taxes  has  received  little 
publicity  outside  the  petroleum  and  secxirl- 
ties  industries. 

Even  some  members  of  Congress,  who  pro- 
fess to  be  familiar  with  petroleum  tax  laws, 
seem  to  be  unaware  of  the  tax-avoiding 
potential. 

Last  February,  Sen.  William  Proxmlre, 
D-Wls.,  alluded  to  a  tax  loophole  (produc- 
tion payments)  which  permits  an  oil  com- 
pany to  use  the  depletion  allowance  to  off- 
set income  from  other  sources. 

His  statement  brought  an  Immediate  re- 
sponse from  a  colleague  who  observed  that 
he  was  certain  Proxmlre  was  mistaken  and 
added: 

"It  is  (my)  understanding  .  .  .  that  the 
percentage  depletion  deduction  is  only  avaU- 
able  with  respect  to  oU  properties,  or  the  in- 
come from  oU  properties  ...  I  would  have 
to  have  i>owerful  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

"Before  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  prepared 
tax  returns  involving  oU  operating  Interests 
and  never  have  I  heard  that  percen- 
tage •   •  •." 
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to  A.  Philip  Randolph,  one  of  America's 
truly  great  men,  on  his  80th  birthday. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  great  man.  Mr.  Randolph's  long 
and  successful  career  as  a  labor  leader, 
civil  rights  activist,  mUitant  editor,  and 
gadfiy  to  Presidents  was  characterized 
by  much  that  provided  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  recent  gains  by  Negroes  and  other 
members  of  minority  groups. 

Mr.  Randolph  is  truly  a  dedicated 
leader.  He  is,  I  might  add.  a  leader  for 
all  the  people.  Through  his  courageous 
efforts  over  the  past  several  decades,  he 
aroused  the  consciences  of  all  of  us. 

On  his  80th  birthday  last  month.  Mr. 
Randolph  stated  that  his  primary  aim 
has  been  to  unite  all  the  scattered  seg- 
ments of  the  working  elasses,  the  Negro 
anu)ng  them.  He  added  that  the  libera- 
tion of  the  white  workingman  and  the 
liberation  of  the  black  workingman  could 
not  be  separated  because  the  unity  of 
these  forces  would  bring  about  the  power 
to  really  achieve  basic  social  change. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  is  a  man  whom 
the  New  York  Times  described  as  one 
■'whose  natural  dignity  has  always  re- 
mained unbrulsed  and  ultimately  tri- 
umphant in  a  lifetime  filled  with  at- 
tempts at  petty  humiliation  by  those  de- 
termined to  hold  down  the  black  man  in 
labor  and  in  every  other  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can life." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  tribute  to  one  of  our  truly 
great  men,  A.  Philip  Randolph. 


A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH 


NATIONAL  CLOWN  WEEK 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSAC  HTTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVi^g 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  in  paying  tribute 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Kansas  State  Legislature  passed  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  33.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  measure  is  to  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  House  Joint  Resolution  236,  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  designate  the  week 
of  August  1  through  August  7  as  Na- 
tioniil  C;iown  Week. 

One  of  the  world's  greatest  clowns  is 
the  late  Emmett  Kelly  who  lived  in 
Sedan,  Kans.,  which  I  have  the  honor 
and  privilege  to  represent.  As  the  Kansas 
Legislature  hsis  pointed  out,  the  ability 
to  make  people  laugh  in  these  troubled 
times  and  to  relieve  the  tensions  of  our 
modem,  complex  society  is  a  rare  and 
truly  valuable  gift.Etomett  Kelly  had  no 
peers  when  it  came  to  this  &it.  The  joy 
he  brought  to  those  who  saw  him  will 
long  be  remembered. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  request  that 
the  House  favorably  consider  this  meas- 
ure. 
The  Kansas  State  resolution  follows : 
Senate  Concttxkknt  Resolution  33 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  a 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  president  of  the  United  States  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  August  1  through  Au- 
gust 7,  1969,  as  National  Clown  Week 
Whereas,  The  ability  to  make  people  laugh 
In  these  troubled  times  and  relieve  the  tem- 
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■Ion  of  our  modern; complex  society  la  a  rare 
and  valuable  gift;  a^d 

Whereas:  Clowna  throughout  the  world 
have  for  many  yeai^  supplied  this  necessary 
comic  relief:  and      . 

Whereas.  The  Bi^unett  Kelly  Museum  In 
Sedan,  Kansas  has ,  been  eetabllshed  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  thfc  world's  greatest  clowns: 
and  ^ 

Whereas,  House  Joint  Resolution  236  of  the 
91st  Congress  authorizes  and  requests  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  of  Au- 
guat  1  through  Au^st  7  as  National  Clown 
Week:  Now  therefofe. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Kan3€U,  the  Houte  of  Representatives  con- 
curring therein:  THat  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Kansas  respectively  urges  the  con- 
gress of  the  Unlte^  States  to  adopt  House 
Joint  Resolution  296  and  lends  Its  support 
In  requesting  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  the  week  of  August  1 
through  August  7  ^  National  Clown  Week. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  ^solution  be  Immediately 
transmitted  by  the :  secretary  of  state  to  the 
se<5t'etary  Of  the  senjate  of  the  United  States, 
thff  clerk  "of  the  hcjuse  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  aiid  to  each  member  of  the 
congress  from  this  |tate. 


WORLD    TRADES    EXPANSION    HELD 

KEY  TO  A  Better  world  by 

MASAO  ANZaI  1969  CHAIRMAN  OF 
JAPAN  ECONO\aC  \aSSION 


HON.  spark;  m.  matsunaga 

DM   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  cjp  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdai.  May  1.  1969 


Mr.  MATSUN/ 
relatively  short  sp 
followed  a  course 
nomic  growth  anc 
national  product 
reached  $120  bill| 
Prance,  and  in  tf 


A.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
n  of  years,  Japan  has 
of  incomparable  eco- 
progress.  Japan's  gross 
in    fiscal    year    1967 
n,  surpassing  that  of 
e  following  fiscal  year 
the    country's    gtoss    national    product 
topped  West  Geripany's,  placing  it  third 
r  that  of  the  United 
et  Union. 


in  the  world  af 
States  and  the  So 


Since  1955,  Jaban  has  led  the  world 
in  shipbuilding.  It  now  leads  the  world 
in  the  productionjof  cotton  yam,  motor- 
cycles, cameras!  sewing  machines, 
watches,  and  radios.  In  the  automobile 
industry,  it  is  now  second  to  the  United 
States  in  the  outnut  of  vehicles.  It  is  the 
third  largest  st^l- producing  country, 
and  also  ranks  t^lird  in  the  production 
of  paper,  cementj  sulfuric  acid  and  oil 
refinery  products. ; 

Concurrently,  jlapan's  imports  have 
also  increased  Iconsiderably.  Japan's 
share  of  total  woijld  imports  was  5.5  per- 
lerica's  largest  over- 
cond  only  to  Canada  in 
le  world's  biggest  cus- 
tomer for  American  farm  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ejirlier  this  week  I  had 
the  privilege  of  introducing  to  Speaker 
John  W.  McCoRicACK,  majority  leader, 
Carl  Albert,  m^ority  leader,  Gerald 
Ford,  majority  \^hip.  Hale  Boogs,  and 
other  distinguishad  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress a  nimiber  of  putstandtng  industrial- 
ists and  businessztien  from  Japan,  l^ese 
leaders  of  industry  were  on  an  economic 
mission  to  the  s(^uthern  United  States, 
promoting  good  ^11  and  understanding 
between  the  twoj  nations.  This  is  the 
third  of  such  missions;  the  first  mission 


cent  in  1968.  It  is  j 
seas  customer — s 
total  trade,  and 
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was  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1966,  and  the 
second  to  the  Midwest  in  1967. 

Members  of  the  delegation  were: 
Masao  Anzal,  president  of  Showa  Denko, 
one  of  Japan's  largest  chemical  com- 
panies; Toyosaburo  Taniguchi,  chairman 
of  Toyobo  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  world's  largest 
textile  manufacturer;  Koji  Shlndo, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Mitsui  O.S.K. 
Lines,  Ltd.;  Iwao  Iwanaga,  president  of 
Mitsui  Petrochemical  Industries,  Ltd.; 
Somel  Iwata,  president  of  Noritake  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  makers  of  Noritake  china 
and  porcelain  and  Japan's  leading  pro- 
ducer of  ceramics  and  abrasives;  Hosai 
Hyuga,  president  of  Sumitomo  Metal  In- 
dustries, Ltd.,  the  third  largest  crude- 
steel  producer  in  Japan;  and  Yutaka 
Egashira,  president  of  the  Chisso 
Corp. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by 
the  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
Mr.  Masao  Anzal,  the  mission  head,  sug- 
gested that  Japanese  attitudes  toward 
U.S.  Investment  would  undergo  a  favor- 
able change  if  American  companies 
would  accept  equal  partners  in  Japan.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  American  leadership 
is  "ambivalent."  Mr.  Anzal  expressed 
concern  that  the  world  might  face  "a 
new  epidemic  of  creeping  protectionism." 
The  free  world  today,  he  said,  acts  as  a 
diversified  community,  marked  by  "In- 
terdependence as  a  matter  of  choice," 
rather  than  "dependency  as  a  matter  of 
necessity." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
Mr.  Anzai's  thoughtful  speech  on  the 
need  for  orderly  cooperation  among  the 
free  economic  systems  of  the  world,  I 
believe  my  colleagues  will  find  Mr.  Anzai's 
remarks  extremely  helpful  and  informa- 
tive: 

United  States  and  Japan:  Interdependence 
BY  Choice 

(Remarks  by  Masao  Anzal,  chairman  of  the 

1969  Economic  Mission  of  Japan  to  the 

Southern  United  States) 

Mr.  Secretary,  distinguished  guests:  Thank 
you  for  your  kind  introduction. 

I  am  also  very  grateful  for  Mr.  Johnson's 
thoughtful  remarks.  He  Is  a  gentleman 
whose  great  abilities  and  warm  human 
manner  won  him  our  admiration  during  his 
stay  In  Tokyo,  as  your  Ambassador.  No 
wonder  It  took  so  long  to  find  a  successor ! 

Ours  was  the  first  economic  mission  to  be 
sent  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  the 
American  South.  It  was  a  rewarding  ex- 
perience. Wherever  we  went  we  saw  and  heard 
evidence  of  a  dynamism  that  Is  producing 
some  of  the  highest  rates  of  new  invest- 
ment. Industrial  expansion,  and  urbanization 
In  your  country. 

We  found  Southern  leaders  to  be  future- 
oriented  and  growth-minded.  As  far  as  we 
could  tell,  few  have  any  Interest  in  trade 
restrictions.  Most  are  concerned,  rather,  with 
trade  expansion — with  strengthening  the  al- 
ready great  momentum  In  their  foreign  trade. 
Including  their  trade  with  Japan,  which  is 
their  best  customer.  We  were  pleased,  for 
example,  that  when  we  were  in  Austin  the 
upper  house  of  the  Texas  Legislature  enacted 
a  resolution  calling  for  "the  success  of  the 
Mission  in  establishing  even  closer  ties  be- 
tween our  two  countries  through  mutually 
beneficial  expansion  of  economic  relations." 

This  spirit  helps  explain  why,  although 
overall  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  hsis  been  doubling  every  five  years, 
trade  between  Japan  and  the  U.  S.  South  has 
been  quadrupling  every  five  years. 

Naturally  we  are  gratified  by  our  discover- 
ies on  this  tour.  Wq  Japanese  are  concerned. 
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as  you  know,  with  indications  that  protec- 
tionist sentiment  has  been  gaining  ground  in 
the  United  States,  especially  with  the  prob- 
lem of  so-called  "voluntary"  restraints  on 
textiles  to  the  United  States. 

These  appear  to  us  to  be  a  contradiction  In 
America's  traditional  policies  of  trade  ex- 
pansionism— If  not  a  step  backwards  Into 
restrictlonlsm.  American  leadership  of  the 
campaign  to  liberalize  trade  has  been,  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree,  the  principal  force  behind 
the  unpreceden '.  rd  growth  in  world  trade 
over  the  past  two  decades. 

If  your  leadership  Is  ambivalent,  the  forces 
of  protectionism  may  gather  strength 
throughout  the  globe,  only  to  nibble  away  at 
the  gains  we  have  all  worked  so  hard  to 
attain. 

We  dread  what  might  be  called  a  new  epi- 
demic of  "creeping  protectionism." 

Moreover,  as  a  businessman  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  new  protection  for  a  major  In- 
dustry such  as  textiles  is  the  best  way  to 
solve  that  Industry's  problems.  Protection- 
ism Is  not  the  cure  for  your  textile  industry 
or  ours.  Mr.  Toyosaburo  Taniguchi,  ■  puty 
leader  of  this  Mission  and  chalrmau  A  the 
International  Federation  of  Cotton  and  Allied 
Textile  Industries,  has  mentioned  that  the 
future  of  the  world  textile  Industry  depends 
on  Joint  efforts  to  create  wider  consumer 
demand — on  stimulating  consumers  to  buy, 
as  the  automotive  and  other  Industries  have 
so  successfully  done.  And  future  competitive- 
ness of  the  textile  Industry,  he  adds,  depends 
on  Introducing  major  technological  changes 
In  every  aspect  of  textile  processing.  "Raw 
cotton  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  and  fin- 
ished fabric  at  the  other,"  he  suggests,  point- 
ing out  that  since  you  have  got  to  the  moon, 
this  should  not  be  too  difficult  for  you. 

We  have  another  deep  reservation  about 
measures  such  as  International  restrictions 
on  exports.  This  Is  the  effect  of  these  meas- 
ures on  our  domestic  economy.  To  enforce 
the  agreement,  the  Japanese  Government 
must  intervene  In  our  private  sector  with  an 
elaborate  system  of  controls  over  production 
and  exports.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that 
government  controls  of  this  kind — which  In- 
variably spread  to  other  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy— are  anatheona  to  the  Japanese  busi- 
nessman, as  I  suspect  they  would  be  to  busi- 
nessmen in  this  country.  A  little  government 
control  is  like  a  little  pregnancy. 

Ours  Is  a  highly  competitive  economic  sys- 
tem, as  the  stability  of  Japan's  wholesale  or 
export  price  Index  demonstrates.  It  Is  in 
many  respects  freer  and  more  fiexlble  than 
any  West  European  or  even  the  American 
economy.  Our  tradition  and  respect  for  or- 
derly development  have  simply  Insured  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  responsibility  in  the  free  play 
of  competition. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  our  principal  problems 
Is  not  governmental  regulations,  but  exces- 
sive competition  among  private  enterprises. 
This  Is  our  national  headache,  and  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  painful  economic  and  so- 
cial adjustments.  Indeed,  our  headache  is 
compounded  by  the  structural  ImbtUance 
which  are  produced  by  the  very  speed  of  our 
economic  growth. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  Japan's  economy 
has  been  expanding  over  the  past  five  years 
at  the  unparalleled  average  annual  rate,  in 
real  terms,  of  10  percent.  I  am  personally 
convinced  that  the  relatively  greater  free- 
dom of  the  Japanese  free-enterprise  system 
has  been  the  most  Important  factor  in  sus- 
taining this  high  growth  rate. 

Lei  me  turn  briefly  now  to  American  com- 
plaints about  Japan. 

Despite  a  drastic  trade-llberallzatlon  pro- 
gram Initiated  Just  five  years  ago,  Japan 
still  retains  a  number  of  Import  restric- 
tions, some  of  which  are  related  to  domestic 
problems  of  structural  Imbalance  and  ad- 
justment. 

Western  European  countries,  especially  the 
EEC  countries,  maintain  some  Import  re- 
strictions with  which  you  are  familiar.  In 
addition,   they   have   erected   a   number   of 
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barriers  which  discriminate  specifically  Jap- 
anese imports — cameras,  automobiles,  tape 
recorders,  etc.  Thus  Japan's  concerns  In  trade 
negotiations  are  not  simply  bilateral,  with 
the  United  States.  They  are  multilateral, 
and  are  especially  difficult  in  relation  to 
Western  Europe. 

It  Is  my  personal  view  that  Japan  would  be 
quite  ready  to  negotiate  further  reductions 
in  Its  lmp>ort  restraints,  any  time  the  West 
Europeans  are  willing  to  discuss  comparable 
concessions.  I  hope  some  of  your  able  and 
experienced  negotiators  will  help  us  get  this 
important  message  across  to  our  European 
friends.  And  I  think  I  speak  for  my  business 
colleagues  in  saying  that  the  Japanese  pri- 
vate sector  will  strive  to  overcome  those  do- 
mestic structural  problems  which  are  re- 
lated to  our  remaining  import  restrictions. 

As  a  footnote,  I  should  mention  that,  al- 
though Japan  may  not  have  liberalized  Its 
trade  as  rapidly  as  some  of  you  think  Is  pos- 
sible, we  take  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
that — since  we  initiated  our  liberalization 
program — we  have  taken  not  a  single  step 
backwards. 

Japan  Is  also  criticized  here  for  Its  re- 
straints on  foreign  capdtal  Investment,  al- 
though we  have  taken  two  Important  steps  In 
this  direction — the  first  In  July  1967,  and  the 
most  recent  In  March  1969.  In  both  these 
steps  our  guiding  principle  was  to  open  up  as 
many  Industries  as  we  felt  we  could  reason- 
ably open  up  to  100  percent  foreign  Invest- 
ment. At  present,  44  Industries  have  been 
fully  freed,  and  160  are  eligible  for  foreign 
equity  participation  up  to  50  percent. 

A  third  round  of  capital  liberalization  is 
now  planned,  and  I  expect  this  next  step  will 
be  taken  ahead  of  the  target  date.  Our  capital 
liberalization  program  will  be  accelerated. 

Meanwhile  I  should  like  to  raise  a  question 
for  consideration  by  my  American  business 
colleagues,  especially  the  leaders  of  your  great 
international  cori>oratlons.  On  the  basis  of 
past  experience  In  Europe  and  Latin  America, 
as  weU  as  Japan,  is  100  percent  or  even  51 
percent  control  over  an  overseas  comp>any 
essential  to  efficient  and  profitable  opera- 
tions? In  fact.  Is  a  foreign-controlled  com- 
pany In  the  best  position,  in  the  long  run,  to 
command  top  local  talent,  capital  and  other 
resources,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  local  busi- 
ness community? 

My  own  experience  suggests  that  the  op- 
timum business  arrangement — for  both 
sides — Is  an  equal  partnership.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  responsible  for  forming  in  1960  the 
first  U.S. -Japanese  Joint-stock  company  es- 
tablished under  the  liberalization  program: 
Showa  Neoprene,  which  is  a  50-50  Joint  ven- 
ture between  Du  Pont  and  my  own  Showa 
Denko.  Since  then  we  have  set  up  joint  ven- 
tures with  five  other  U.S.  firms.  Without  ex- 
ception these  enterprises  have  been  success- 
ful, and  wholly  satisfactory  to  both  partners. 

Insistence  by  some  American  companies  on 
100  percent  equity,  in  certain  industrial  sec- 
tors, has  been  a  stumbling  block  to  Japan's 
rapid  capital  liberalization.  If  these  Indus- 
tries would  accept  equal  partners  in  Japan,  I 
suspect — though  I  cannot  speak  for  my  Gov- 
ernment— that  attitudes  toward  U.S.  Invest- 
ment would    undergo  a  favorable  change. 

The  happy  result,  as  I  see  It,  would  be  a 
much  wider  and  much  faster  Induction  of 
U.S.  capital,  technology  and  management  Into 
Japan,  to  the  great  benefit  of  both  countries. 
A  breakthrough  on  these  grounds  shoxild  also 
open  the  way  for  new  U.S.-Japanese  Joint  ef- 
forts for  the  benefit  of  capital-hungry  areas 
of  the  world  such  as  Southeast  Asia. 

American  and  Japanese  private  capital  Is 
already  plajrlng  a  vital  role  In  building  the 
potentially  rich  Indonesian  economy.  Once 
peace  comes  to  Vietnam,  a  similar  coopera- 
tive effort  could  speed  the  rebuilding  of  that 
war-torn  area.  As  both  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan  have  proved,  with  their  astonishingly 
high  growth  rates,  private  enterprise  works 
In  developing  Asian  countries  as  well  as  in 
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Japan  or  In  the  West.  And,  In  the  long  run, 
a  surge  of  economic  growth  around  the  rim 
of  Asia  would  be  a  major  force  for  political 
stability  and  peace  In  that  area. 

We  face  together  some  extraordinary  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities.  This  world  of  ours 
has  reached,  I  believed,  an  epochal  turning 
point.  If  we  consider  merely  the  great  scien- 
tific, technical  and  material  progress  of  the 
last  few  decades — especially  In  the  advanced 
countries,  but  also  Increasingly  in  the  devel- 
oping areas — we  might  be  tempted  to  say, 
"We  never  had  It  so  good."  We  have  the  re- 
sources and  are  acquiring  the  know-how  to 
create  a  far  better  life  for  all  mankind.  Yet 
paradoxically  ours  is  a  time  of  unrest,  un- 
certainty and  danger — within  our  respective 
societies,  and  around  the  world. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  we  are  experiencing 
the  blrthpangs  of  a  new  and  hopefully  better 
era.  I  think  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the 
postwar  era,  which  was  characterized  by  the 
polarization  of  power  between  the  two  great 
blocs,  headed  respectively  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thanks  to  the  stability  and  progress  In- 
sured by  American  leadership  and  generosity 
during  the  postwar  period,  other  nations — 
especially  Western  Europe  and  Japan — have 
got  on  their  own  feet  again.  The  free  world 
thinks  and  acts  today  less  as  a  bloc,  with 
uniform  {XJllcles  to  Insure  survival,  and  more 
as  a  diversified  community,  with  common 
basic  interests,  but  with  a  welcome  sense 
of  freedom. 

It  is  the  difference  between  dependence  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  and  Interdependence 
as  a  matter  of  choice.  And,  If  my  observations 
are  correct,  this  is  a  tribute  to  the  success  of 
America's  postwar  policies. 

The  question  Is,  What  can  the  new  era  be 
like?  How  can  we  bring  about  the  best  that 
Is  in  our  reach? 

I  believe  the  next  era  can  be  one  of  creative 
diversity,  of  greater  individuality  and  spon- 
taneity, of  friendly  competitiveness  between 
nations  and  cultures  and  economic  systems — 
a  world  In  which  each  people  may  make  Its 
own  unique  contribution  to  the  common 
good.  In  a  world  we  have  the  power  to  shape, 
the  International  private  sector  can  bring 
Its  resources  to  bear  on  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind's problems — if  only  we  establish  the 
framework  for  orderly  cooperation  among 
distinctive  free  economic  systems. 

This  framework  should  not  only  favor  the 
flourishing  of  free  enterprise  of  diverse  back- 
grounds, but  should  also  mobilize  more  effec- 
tively the  human  and  material  resources  of 
cooperating  nations  on  behalf  of  world  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

Earlier  American  Presidents  are  remem- 
bered for  their  leadership  In  erecting  the 
framework  for  world  trade  expansion  and 
monetary  cooi>eratlon.  I  wonder  whether  the 
time  may  now  have  arrived  for  a  new  Ameri- 
can President  to  take  the  lead  in  construct- 
ing this  framework  for  a  freer  and  more 
progressive,  yet  orderly,  world  economy.  Pri- 
vate Initiative  Is  a  dream  America  first  put 
flesh  to;  it  Is  a  dream  we  share  with  you,  as 
we  look  to  a  better  world. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  SUGAR  QUOTA 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  2  weeks  ago,  I  was  privileged 
to  join  21  of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsor- 
Ing  legislation  authored  by  Representa- 
tives Jonathan  Bingham  to  end  a 
bonsuiza  for  South  Africa  by  eliminat- 
ing Its  sugar  quota.  On  the  following 
day,  April  18,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
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and  12  cosponsors  introduced  identical 
legislation  in  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  commend  both  Rep- 
resentative Bingham  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy for  the  efforts  they  have  made  to 
call  attention  to  America's  subsidizing  of 
South  African  plcmtation  practices — 
practices  which  strengthen  the  backbone 
of  South  Africa's  rigid  tind  harsh  racial 
policies.  While  events  in  both  the  North 
and  the  South  of  this  country  will  prompt 
many  people  to  say  that  we  should  be- 
gin by  cleaning  our  own  house  first,  I 
do  not  see  a  contradiction  in  working 
for  domestic  tranquillity  by  ending  dep- 
rivation and  segregation  at  home — and 
at  the  same  time  working  to  eliminate 
the  props  of  support  for  a  fervently 
racist  cause  in  South  Africa. 

We  cannot  successfully  hope  to  bind 
up  the  wounds  that  our  own  problems  in- 
flict on  us  without  examining  the  effects 
of  our  acts  overseas.  Through  the  South 
African  quota,  we  have  not  only  granted 
sugar  growers  in  South  Africa  a  bonus 
in  the  past  4  years,  by  giving  them  $23 
million  more  than  they  would  receive  in 
open  competition  in  the  world's  markets, 
but  by  participating  in  their  economic 
life  of  that  country  we  have  increased  the 
power  of  a  nation  swimming  desperate- 
ly against  the  tide  of  human  progress 
and  self  fulfillment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
elimination  of  the  sugar  import  quota 
is  but  one  step  in  an  American  reevalua- 
tion  of  our  position  with  regard  to  South 
Africa.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  cast 
our  lot  with  oppression  of  the  natural 
desire  to  be  free  and  the  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  which  the  legal  aims  of  the 
South  African  Government  have  come 
to  represent. 


SCIENCE  BOWS  TO  PREJUDICE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  in  a  secret 
vote  behind  closed  doors,  has  fearfully 
rejected  a  N^bel  Prize  winner's  proposal 
that  it  encourage  scientific  research  and 
inquiry  into  the  question  of  hereditary 
racial  differences  and  the  extent,  if  any, 
to  which  these  differences  contribute  to 
the  Nation's  social  problems. 

The  soul  of  science  is  the  search  for 
truth.  Academic  freedom  is  indeed  a 
thing  of  the  past  when  such  a  search 
carmot  even  be  encouraged  for  fear  its 
results  will  not  agree  with  the  neat  prop- 
aganda of  the  social  apologists.  If  we 
would  solve  our  problems,  we  must  not 
fear  to  seek  their  cause. 

Our  Western  civilization  was  built  by 
men  who  dared  ask  why.  If  we  lack  their 
courage,  their  honesty,  their  devotion  to 
truth,  we  deserve  the  inevitable  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  an  article  from 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening  Star  of 
April  30,  1969. 

Race  Study  op  HKXEorrr  Is  Ruled  Out 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  re- 
jected a  proposal  that  It  encourage  research 
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on  wbether  here(Ut4ry  racial  dlffwencea  con- 
trlbut«  to  tbe  nation's  social  problems. 

NAS  President  Avderlek  Se4tB  said  yes- 
terday academy  members  killed  tbe  proftoeal 
In  a  cloeed  session,  primarily  on  grounds  It 
ml^t  be  mlsunderrtood  as  a  "wbtte  vs.  black 
laau«." 

"Tbere  la  a  strong  'eellng,"  Selts  said, 
"tbat  in  tbe  current  circumstances  In  wblcb 
tbe  social  Issue  la  so  predominant — we're 
trying  to  And  o\ir  way  In  equal  opportimlty — 
tbat  It  would  be  almost  Impossible  to  carry 
out  reasonable  reeearcb  .  .  .  tbat  would  not 
be  misunderstood." 

Tbe  stand  was  propoeed  by  Dr.  William 
Sbockley,  a  19M  Sobel  Prize  winner  and 
Stanford  University  professor.  For  foxir  years, 
be  baa  been  urging  the  NAS  to  encourage 
scientific  Investigation  of  possible  racial  dif- 
ferences In  intelligence  and  otber  human 
qualities. 

His  resolution  would  have  urged  tbe  pub- 
lic, press,  government  and  scientific  commu- 
nity "to  seek  facts  relevant  to  hereditary  as- 
pects of  ovti  national  human  quality  prob- 
lems" which  could  )ead  to  "knowledge  sug- 
gesting wise,  humame  and  appropriate  re- 
medial legislation." 


NOTHING  COUU  ) 
THIS  YEAR  TIIAN 


BE  MORE  URGENT 
TAX  REFORM 


HON.  ALURD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or    I^W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of"  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTiEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  April  15  has  passed  quietly  by. 
which  13  a  trlbutt  to  the  fundtimental 
lawfulness  and  patjience  of  the  American 
people. 

Now  lawfulness  and  patience  are  fine 
qualities,  but  they  are  not  the  only  fine 
qualities.  Indignation  at  unfairness  and 
determination  to  i|iake  things  better  are 
fine  qualities  as  well.  And  millions  of 
Americans  are  fl<iding  some  of  these 
qualities  in  conflict  with  others  as  a 
result  of  the  continuing  failure  to  end 
at  least  the  worst  of  the  inequities  of 
the  Federal  tax  st^cture. 

In  the  Long  run  respect  for  the  law,  as 
for  anything  else^  depends  on  respect 
being  deserved,  aid  we  all  know  that 
there  are  now  Americans  of  all  walks  of 
life  and  backgrounds  who  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difflcult  to  believe  that  laws 
which  are  neither  fair  nor  responsive  to 
the  wishes  of  th«  people  do,  in  fact, 
deserve  respect.  Resentment  about  the 
tax  laws  has  grown  so  deep  and  so  wide- 
spread that  therei  is  now  a  risk  of  a 
taxpayers'  revolt— ta  revolt  which,  quite 
apart  from  the  rierits  of  revolt  as  a 
tactic,  would  have  the,  strength  of  justice 
on  its  side. 

In  short,  if  it  la  desirable  to  increase 
respect  for  the  laiw,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  law  more  responsive  and  more 
deserving  of  respect.  I  can  think  of  no 
task  that  should  be  more  urgently  under- 
taken in  the  present  situation  in  the 
United  States. 

To  understand  the  scope  of  the  unfair- 
ness—and to  glimijse  the  depth  of  the 
discontent— these  facts,  among  so  many 
others,  could  be  cited: 

First,  2.2  millioti  families  earn  ap- 
proximately $2,200  a  year  and  pay  near- 
ly $100  annually  in  taxes,  in  1967,  21  in- 
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dlvidualB  with  incomes  of  more  than  $1 
million,  and  155  persons  with  incomes 
over  $200,000  paid  no  taxes. 

Second,  the  rate  of  taxation  does  not 
rise  with  Increases  in  income,  despite 
rhetoric  about  America's  progressive  tax 
structure.  Individuals  receiving  over 
$200,000  in  income  a  year  pay  an  average 
of  27  percent  of  their  income  in  taxes,  a 
rate  equal  to  that  paid  by  people  earn- 
ing $13,000  a  year. 

Third,  the  total  revenue  loss  from 
loopholes  and  shelters  approximates  $50 
billion,  according  to  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Joseph  Barr.  Giant  oil 
companies  pay  virtually  nothing  thanks 
to  the  depletion  allowance,  and  many 
wealthy  individuals  are  able  to  avoid  any 
substantial  taxation  by  using  such  de- 
vices as  deductions  for  the  appreciated 
value  of  charitable  contributions,  the 
capital  gains  tax,  the  exemption  of  earn- 
ings from  State  and  municipal  bonds, 
and  stock  options. 

Fourth,  present  inequities  are  made 
even  worse  by  the  10-percent  surtax. 
For  the  21  individuals  who  earn  over  $1 
million  and  pay  no  taxes,  10  percent  of 
nothing  is,  of  course,  nothing,  while  tax- 
payers with  smaller  incomes  who  pay 
higher  rates  are  hit  yet  again. 

Nobody  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  pay- 
ing taxes,  but  a  tax  structure  that  leaves 
a  great  majority  of  the  taxpayers  feeling 
victimized  by  rules  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment cannot  help  but  increase  doubts 
about  Government  itself.  This  inevitable 
and  insidious  bsrproduct  of  the  tax  situa- 
tion adds  urgency  to  the  need  for  reform. 
And  these  are  circumstances  that  have 
caused  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  to 
reject  assertions  by  some  administration 
spokesmen  and  congressional  leaders 
alike  that  no  major  changes  in  the  tax 
structure  are  possible  this  year.  When  all 
is  said  and  done,  it  will  not  be  acceptable 
if  once  more  everything  has  been  said 
and  nothing  has  been  done. 

But  I  cannot  believe  that  the  President 
and  Congress  will  allow  another  year  to 
pass  without  a  comprehensive  overhaul- 
ing, if  the  din  of  discontent  keeps  up, 
loud  and  clear.  And,  in  any  event,  this 
matter  will  remain  a  most  urgent  prior- 
ity for  many  of  us  in  this  House.  We  will 
continue,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  do  everything 
hiunanly  possible  to  press  for  a  tax  sys- 
tem that  insures  to  each  citizen  an  equit- 
able share  of  the  burden.  Few  Americans 
would  begrudge  doing  their  fair  share  for 
their  coimtry. 

So  we  take  this  occasion,  as  April  ends, 
to  repeat  our  resolve  that  before  another 
April  comes  around,  we  will  have  begun 
the  elimination  of  the  more  outrageous 
loopholes,  including  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, and  will  be  on  our  way  to  restoring 
a  progressive  rate  structure. 

We  will  continue  the  flght  to  eliminate 
the  10-percent  surtax,  to  double  personal 
exemptions,  to  exempt  the  first  $5,000  of 
retirement  income,  and  to  do  much  more 
to  distribute  the  tax  burden  more  fairly. 
We  will  continue  to  press  for  action  on 
the  legislation  we  have  introduced  that 
would  begin  to  effectuate  these  goals. 

Too  much  is  at  stake  for  too  many  peo- 
ple— and  for  the  integrity  of  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country — to  brook  further 
delay. 


May  1,  1969 


DONT  LOOK   BACK 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or    SOUTH    CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  15, 
an  outstanding  young  man  was  In- 
augurated the  eighth  president  of  Wof- 
ford  CoUege  in  Spartanburg,  S.C.  Paul 
Hardin  in  is  a  man  of  many  accom- 
plishments. He  was  practicing  attorney 
for  several  years,  and  for  10  years  was 
professor  at  Duke  University,  whose 
president  emeritus,  Douglas  Knight, 
was  present  on  the  platform.  President 
Hardin's  Inaugural  speech,  entitled 
"Don't  Look  Back,"  contains  great  in- 
sight into  the  purpose  and  function  of 
the  small,  independent  educational  in- 
stitution in  our  country  today.  I 
wanted  to  share  his  thoughts  with  my 
colleagues.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased  and 
privileged  to  offer  it  for  printing  in  the 
Record. 

"Don't  Look  Back" 

(Inaugural    Address    by    Paul    Hardin    ni. 

Eighth  president  of  Wofford  College,  April 

15, 1969) 

Dean  Covington,  distinguished  platform 
guests,  official  delegates,  members  of  the 
Wofford  College  community,  and  friends: 

By  an  odd  custom  college  and  university 
presidents  are  Inaugurated  some  months  af- 
ter they  assume  their  duties.  The  timing  Is 
unfortunate.  If  I  had  been  called  upon  to 
make  this  speech  before  last  September,  It 
would  have  been  a  snap,  for  then  I  knew 
prrxctlcally  all  there  was  to  know  about  col- 
lege administration.  After  all  I  had  been  a 
faculty  member  at  Duke  for  the  preceding  ten 
years,  and  I  was  able  to  judge  Instantly 
whether  President  Knight  and  his  predeces- 
sors did  well  or  poorly,  even  when  I  had 
only  a  fraction  of  the  facts  before  me.  Long 
before  tbat  I  was  a  university  student.  This, 
of  course,  qualified  me  to  make  most  deci- 
sions about  how  my  school  should  be  run. 
I  also  had  had  16  or  17  years  of  experience 
as  an  aliminus,  and  alumni  have  an  Infal- 
lible Instinct  for  college  administration.  Fi- 
nally, I  had  been  for  several  years  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer,  and.  as  all  of  you  understand, 
lawyers  know  almost  everything. 

It  Is  utterly  astounding  how  memory  fades 
after  a  scant  seven  months  In  the  job  I  Sim- 
ple and  obvious  solutions  to  complex  col- 
lege problems  no  longer  spring  instantly  to 
mind.  It's  a  strange  phenomenon.  I  have 
actually  had  to  seek  the  advice  of  faculty 
members,  students,  and  alumni.  I  even  tele- 
phone a  lawyer  now  and  then. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  with  tongue 
slightly  in  cheek.  Is  that  thU  Job  Is  a  great 
deal  tougher  than  even  tbe  best  Monday 
morning  quarterback  can  possibly  know. 
On  tbe  other  hand  I  am  convinced  that.  If 
one  gives  the  job  all  he  has,  gets  others  to 
help  with  decision-making,  and,  above  all, 
does  not  take  himself  too  seriously,  being  a 
college  president  Is  challenging  always,  fun 
at  times,  and  not  necessarily  fatal. 

This  speech  Is  In  a  sense  the  fourth  In  a 
series.  My  basic  first  speech  to  alumni  gather- 
ings, church  groups,  and  civic  clubs  ap- 
plauded what  had  gone  on  here  before  I  came 
to  Wofford.  the  strong  foundation  on  which 
we  shall  all  be  privileged  to  build.  It  was  and 
Is  an  honest  and  enthusiastic  speech.  Wof- 
ford has  a  grand  tradition  of  educational 
leadership,  and  the  college  made  significant 
new  strides  under  the  distinguished  admin- 
istration of  Dr.  Charles  P.  Marsh,  my  pred- 
ecessor and  now  our  belowed  president- 
emeritus.  We  have  a  conscientious  and  sup- 
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porting  governing  board,  able  and  promising 
students,  a  strong  faculty  and  staff,  a  good 
physical  plant,  sound  financial  management, 
an  innovative  currlcxilum,  a  respect  for  the 
beat  of  the  past,  and  an  openness  to  the  fu- 
ture. We  have  a  wholesome  relaUonshlp  wltb 
tbe  United  Methodist  Church  and  view  our 
tasks  and  opportunities  from  a  Christian  per- 
spective. These  are  ingredients  of  greatness. 
The  second  speech  In  the  series  occurred  at 
last  September's  opening  convocation.  It  wa« 
printed,  and  many  of  you  had  It  Inflicted 
upon  you  in  one  way  or  another.  At  th*t  time 
I  catalogued  a  number  of  Important  ques- 
tions which  Wofford  must  ask  and  answer.  I 
did  not  venture  answers  but  sought  to  lay 
the  ground  rules  for  dlscuaslon.  I  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  complete  openness  and  hon- 
esty with  each  other  within  and  vrtthout  the 
campus  community  and  declared  that  Wof- 
ford must  be  a  robust  market  place  of  ideas, 
If  we  are  to  get  good  answers  to  our  Im- 
portant questions.  The  patron  saint  of  that 
speech  viras  John  Stuart  MUl,  whoee  essay 
"On  Liberty"  was  cited  and  paraphrased  with 
everyone's  apparent  approval. 

The  third  speech  was  not  a  speech,  but  an 
Interview,  and  It  came  about  unexpectedly 
as  a  necessary  digression.  Several  controver- 
sial speakers  representing  a  wide  range  erf 
opinions  were  invited  to  the  Wofford  campus 
as  a  part  of  oui  regular  assembly  program. 
Some  people,  also  representing  a  wide  range 
of  opinions,  suddenly  doubted  tbat  Mill's 
essay  was  applicable  to  speakers  whose  views 
differed  from  their  own  or  whose  awjearance 
at  Wofford  might  adversely  affect  public 
relations. 

I   doubt   that  many   folks  are  more  con- 
cerned about  public  relations  than  are  the 
presidents  of  under -endowed,  church-related 
colleges:    but  I  did  not  see  In  Mill's  essay, 
nor  in  the  principles  of  freedom  on  which 
our   nation  wa«  founded,  nor  anywhere   In 
the  distinguished  hUtory  of  Wofford  College, 
nor  in  my  own  speech  anything  which  ex- 
cluded from  scrutiny  and  analysis  any  Ideas, 
popular  or  unpopular.  The  fearless  scrutiny 
and  analysis  of  Ideaa  U  the  very  stuff  of  edu- 
cation; so  I  defended  the  open  speaker  policy 
In   a  written  newspaper   Interview.   At  the 
same  time  I  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
distinguish  between  true  and  necessary  free- 
dom of  expression,  on  the  one  hand,  and  dle- 
ruption   of   the   educational    enterprise  and 
Interference  with  the  rights  of  others,  on  the 
other.  We  all  must  do  this;  we  cannot  adopt 
the  careless  attitude  that  all  student  demon- 
strations are  alike— none  to  be  tolerated.  We 
must  be  ae  swift  to  defend  non-dlsruptlve 
expressions  as  we  are  to  put  down  violence. 
Oui  students  now  know  that  this  adminis- 
tration will  not  tolerate  disruption.  But  they 
first  had  to  know  and  do  now  that  we  put 
fairness  and  openness  first,  firmness  second. 
In  aU  of  this  talk  about  student  unrest  I 
have  expressed  honest  confidence  in  our  Wof- 
ford students — not  only  most  of  them,  but 
all  of  them. 

Now.  this  speech,  or  what's  left  of  It,  is 
intended  to  define  our  educational  goals  and 
consider  how  our  academic  program  may 
contribute  to  their  attainment.  What  are  we 
going  to  try  to  do  for  the  young  people  who 
come  here  seeking  an  education?  First,  I 
want  to  set  out  certain  premises  with  which 
I  hope  you  will  agree. 

1.  The  first  duty  of  an  educational  Inatl- 
tutlon  is  to  help  young  people  live  succees- 
fuUy  in  the  world  they  wlU  inhabit,  not  the 
one  we  have  inhabited. 

2.  What  formerly  was  considered,  and 
may  have  been,  a  very  practical  kind  of  edu- 
cation, the  IngesUon  of  facts  to  be  stored 
up  and  used  as  needed.  Is  now  demonstrably 
impractical.  The  reason  is  that  facts  these 
days  are  perishable.  There  reaUy  Is  a  knowl- 
edge explosion,  not  a  stable  body  of  Informa- 
tion which  can  be  squirreled  away  like  nuts 
for  the  winter. 

3.  If  education  Is  not  mainly  the  Ingestion 
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of  facts,  what  Is  It?  Let's  try  this.  The  busi- 
ness of  life  U  solving  problems.  The  educated 
man  should  have  more  skill  than  the  un- 
educated man  In  recognizing,  measuring, 
and  analyzing  problems,  a  keener  motivation 
to  solve  them,  and  a  superior  ability  to  find 
appropriate  solutions  or  at  least  to  eliminate 
inappropriate  ones.  Tbe  value  system  Im- 
plicit in  a  Christian  education,  incidentally, 
should  show  up  In  the  priorities  a  man  sets 
for  solving  problems  and  In  the  particular 
solutions  he  chooses. 

4.  If  our  aim  In  education  is  to  teach  stu- 
dents how  to  gather  and  use  Information  in 
the  solution  of  problems,  the  method  orig- 
inally adapted  to  a  different  end — the  mere 
accumulation  of  facts— are  no  longer  appro- 
priate. In  an  earlier  Ume,  when  knowledge 
evolved  more  slowly,  we  sought  to  Impart  It 
by  breaking  It  up  into  discrete  packages 
which  we  called  disciplines.  Each  department 
of  the  college  or  university  was  responsible 
for  imparting  to  the  students  as  much  of  the 
sum  total  of  knowledge  In  that  particular 
field  as  time  and  the  Intelligence  of  the  stu- 
dents permitted.  If  the  emphasis  today  is  not 
to  be  as  much  on  storing  facts  as  on  learning 
how  to  find  and  use  them  In  the  solution  of 
problems,  the  basic  educational  approach 
should  be  a  problem  approach,  not  a  disci- 
plinary or  departmental  approach. 

5.  Although  only  a  small  minority  of  stu- 
dents In  this  country  adopt  tactics  of  rebel- 
lion, probably  every  educator  here  senses  that 
most  students  conscientiously  question  the 
relevance  to  life  of  much  that  we  do  In  our 
courses  of  study.  They  come  to  \is  concerned 
about  the  nature  and  existence  of  God,  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  man,  war  and  peace, 
poverty  and  plenty,  racial  antagonism,  air 
and  water  pollution,  and  they  find  them- 
selves In  English  Literature  one  hour,  foreign 
language  class  the  next,  a  science  course, 
three  hours  per  week  plus  lab,  and  so  on.  If 
they  question  relevance,  we  tell  them  to  trust 
us.  that  all  of  this  will  tie  together  as  we 
go  along.  We  are  honest  In  thU;  we  really 
believe  what  we  teach  Is  relevant;  but  we 
often  aren't  very  persuasive. 

Of  course,  the  complaint  of  irrelevance  Is 
old  stuff,  and  every  college  has  tried  to  re- 
spond in  one  way  or  another.  One  response 
which  subverts  rather  than  promotes  educa- 
tion   Is   for   the    institution    to   seek   "rele- 
vance" by  plunging  Into  society  In  a  veri- 
table spasm  of  Individual  and  Institutional 
activism.  The  college  decides  It  will  set  all 
things  right  in  society.  Students  and  teach- 
ers spend  most  of  their  time  off  campus  in 
what  we  call  direct  Involvement.  Despite  a 
lack  of  clear  educational  purpose  or  Intel- 
lectual discipline,  at  the  end  of  each  semes- 
ter passing  grades  and  academic  credit  are 
awarded.    Meanwhile    the    institution    Itself 
has  Influenced  the  destiny  of  mankind  by 
abolishing  ROTC,   denying  recruiting  priv- 
ileges   to    the    mUltary    services    and    Dow 
Chemical  Company,  and  making  sure  that 
the  Investment  portfoUo  Is  not  being  han- 
dled by  a  bank  which  once  loaned  money 
to  the  government  of  South  Africa.  At  the 
risk   of   offending   someone,   may    I   suggest 
that  this  is  rubbUh.  Well-intentioned  per- 
haps but  rubbish  nevertheless.  This  is  what 
Albert  Outler  calls  "polltlcallzlng  the  acad- 
emy", and  It  diverts  Into  ofltlmes  aimless 
political  activity  energies  and  resources  In- 
tended for  and  vitally  needed  for  education. 
Those    of    you    who    disagree,    please    read 
Jacques  Barzun  with  an  open  mind.  He  Is 
criticized  for   his   conservative   stance   here, 
but  Un't  it  true  that  colleges  and  univer- 
sities haven't  the  resources  to  cure  social  ills 
by  direct  intervention? 

It  seems  to  me  imperative  that  education 
today  shovUd  neither  continue  the  tradi- 
tional style  which  often  seems  obUvlous  to 
the  real  problems  of  life  nor  swing  over  to 
a  kind  of  feverish  activity  which  may  be 
relevant  to  something,  but  not  to  education. 
Now  in  this  great  company  of  witness  I 


want  to  make  a  modest  proposal  to  our 
faculty  and  students  I  offer  no  final  solu- 
tion to  the  agony  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion—only a  beginning  point  for  this  college 
at  this  time. 

Lets  start  by  Identifying  the  great  prob- 
lems which  perplex  mankind:   war,  poverty, 
racial    InjusUce    and    antagonism,    environ- 
mental pollution,  destructive  uses  of  leisure 
time.  You  name  your  own  set  of  cosmic  prob- 
lems. Let  one  of  the  first  courses  offered  to 
freshmen  and  other  new  students  be  an  in- 
ter-dlscipllnary  quantitative  and  qualitative 
study  of  one  or  several   of  these   problems. 
Take  poverty,  for  example.  Everyone  knows 
Intuitively  that  It  is  a  problem,  but  does  an 
educated  man  rely  upon  intuition?  Examine 
poverty.  Measure  it.  What  is  it?  Where  in  it? 
Why  is  It?  How  serious  is  it?  Let  the  econ- 
omist  and   the   sociologist   show   by   statis- 
tical  data   the   quantity   and   geography  of 
poverty.  Let  the  historian  show  us  the  his- 
tory of  it.  Let  the  humanist  show  how  pov- 
erty affects  and  Is  mirrored  In  art,  music, 
and  literature.  Let  the  philoeopher  and  the 
religionist  explore  the  moraUty  of  poverty. 
This  is  crucial   In  a  Christian  college  con- 
cerned with  moral  values.  Let  the  behavioral 
scientist  and  the  natural  scientist  demon- 
strate   the    psychological    and    physiological 
effects    of    poverty.    I    read    recently    that    a 
starving  Blafran  child  asked  her  priest,  "Fa- 
ther, what  is  happening   to  my   body?  Let 
the  scientist  tell  us  what  happens  in  starva- 
tion or  malnutrition. 

After  we  discover  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem,  lets  consider  possible  cures.  Ex- 
perts In  economics  can  discuss  how  our  pri- 
vate and  public  resources  can  be  allocated 
to  alleviate  poverty.  Of  course,  attention 
must  be  paid  here  to  competing  priorities, 
and  we  may  argue,  for  example,  alxjut  going 
to  the  moon.  History  can  tell  us  how  well  or 
poorly  various  attacks  on  poverty  have  suc- 
ceeded m  other  times.  Religion  and  govern- 
ment can  explore  the  ethical  soundness  and 
political  feasibility  of  such  proposed  cures 
as  enforced  birth  control.  Science  can  teU  us 
what  are  the  prospects  of  producing  enough 
food  and  pure  water  to  feed  the  multitudes. 
And  so  it  could  go.  ad  Infinitum.  Anyone  here 
covUd  make  up  his  or  her  own  illustration 
of  what  I  am  proposing.  And  this  introduc- 
tory course  could  deal  vrith  a  different  prob- 
lem each  time  around. 

Now  I  haven't  an  entirely  new  curriculum 
to  propose.  If  each  student's  career  should 
begin  vrtth  his  participation  In  thU  kind  of 
experience.  I  frankly  don't  think  It  would 
make  much  difference  how  we  structured 
the  rest  of  the  curriculum,  because  I  foresee 
the  follovrtng  almost  Inevitable  beneflta: 

1  Students  who  currently  feel  frustrated 
by  an  apparent  lack  of  concern  about  great 
social  issues  will  see  that  there  Is  institu- 
tional concern  and  that  this  concern  Is  cen- 
tral to  the  educational  mission  of  Wofford 

CoUege.  ......      J 

2  Students  who  by  reason  of  sheltered 
backgrounds  have  not  been  aware  of  great 
crises  and  proHJems  will  become  aware— a 
beginning  of  education. 

3  Students  In  both  categories  will  learn 
a  great  deal  abbut  these  problems — accumu- 
late a  lot  of  information,  in  fact— but  more 
importantly  they  will  learn  how  to  learn 
learn  how  to  gather  data  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  classify  it,  and  use  it  in  the  solution 
of  problems. 

4  The  natural  instinct  to  learn  and  the 
generous  enthusiasm  of  youth  will  not  be 
blunted  and  deadened  by  failure  to  see  the 
organic  relation  between  learning  and  life. 
That  instinctive  zeal  of  the  student  for  to- 
day's problems  will  have  been  exploited  to 
demonstrate  to  him  the  rich  social,  InteUec- 
tual  and  spiritual  rewards  of  disciplined  and 
systematic  study.  Once  that  Introductory 
course  has  been  completed— even  began — 
both  studente  and  teachers  wUl  be  seeking 
to  plug  into  that  experience  every  course  and 
every  project  which  follows  In  the  currlcu- 
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Ivim.  If  there  are  teachers  who  cannot  show 
bow  what  they  teacH  relates  to  one  or  more 
of  the  coemlc  prolilema  of  mankind,  the 
sooner  we  learn  thU  the  better. 

5.  The  students  wttU  work  with  raw  data 
rather  than  teztbooM,  and  artificial  disci- 
plinary lines  win  b^ome  at  least  partially 
obscured. 

6.  The  college  will  be  exercising  upon  Its 
environment  a  leadetshlp  In  Christaln  social 
responsibility  which  Is  vastly  more  effective 
than  lofty  preachments  or  direct  applica- 
tions of  political,  sqclal,  or  economic  pres- 
sure. 

That  last  statement  and  a  point  made 
earlier  about  student!  activism  relate  to  some- 
thing which  is  terribly  important  te  Wofford 
College  and  something  I  want  to  mention 
briefly  In  closing,  itiat  Is  the  relationship 
between   this   college   and   Its   environment. 

It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  avoid  occa- 
sional tensions  between  a  college  or  uni- 
versity and  its  surrounding  community.  If 
I  recall  elementaryj  physics  correctly,  we 
do  not  have  motion  iwlthout  friction  except 
In  a  vacuum.  Woffortl  College  Is  In  motion. 
Spartanburg  and  So\|th  Carolina  are  on  the 
move,  and*  we  are  not)  operating  In  a  vacuum.' 
Purt&erm6fe.  there  !are  nearly  always  on 
any  campus  a  few  bersons  who,  while  In- 
sisting that  the  collage  must  be  free  to  run 
Its  own  affairs,  like  to  tell  the  outside  com- 
munity how  to  handle  its  problems.  I  can 
testify  too  that  there  are  some  persons  out- 
side a  college  who  like  to  push  the  college 
around.  In  the  miners  of  these  few  persons 
support  Is  not  soojethlng  you  give  to  a 
worthy  college,  but  something  you  withhold, 
this  year  for  one  reason,  next  year  for 
another. 

But  let's  make  oi^e  thing  very  clear,  as 
President  Nixon  Is  foqd  of  saying.  This  college 
and  this  city  and  tl^s  region  have  an  alli- 
ance for  progress.  T^e  great  majority  of  our 
students  and  facultt,  not  minimizing  the 
imperfections  of  our  society,  have  confidence 
in  the  basic  direction  of  its  movement  and 
great  hope  for  the  future.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  South  Carolinians,  whether  or  not 
they  agree  with  evemrthlng  we  do  at  Wof- 
ford, appreciate  the  "need  here  for  a  flrst- 
class  free  Christian  jcollege.  Wofford  is  al- 
ways becoming  and  will  be  a  first-class  free 
Christian  college.  The  time  has  passed  when  a 
Southern  college  can  excuse  mediocrity  by 
blaming  a  narrow-mljided  constituency.  Our 
constituency  is  not  nirrow-minded.  With  re- 
spectful independence  and  warm  mutual  sup- 
port and  with  God's  help,  this  college  and 
this  region  will  pursi^e  excellence  as  relent- 
lessly as  it  is  pursued  anywhere  else.  If  there 
are  doubters  presenf,  visiting  from  other 
progressive  areas  and:  schools  more  renound 
than  Wofford,  let  me^  address  a  final  word 
to  you.  quoted  fromi  a  grand  old  baseball 
player.  Satchel  Palgjp:  "Don't  look  back. 
Something  may  be  gaining  on  you!" 


OLSEN     DEPLORftS     CUTBACK     IN 
SOCIAL  SECUaiTY  INCREASE 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF   ICaNTAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  Uay  1,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  speaker,  those  social 
security  recipients  who  accepted  Mr. 
Nixon's  pledge  of  a!  10-percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  tHeir  benefits  last  fall 
must  be  wondering  what  became  of  3 
percent  of  it.  That  }  percent  must  have 
.evaporated  somewhere  between  Miami 
Beach  and  Washington  because  the 
President  is  now  c4lling  for  only  a  7- 
percent  increase. 
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The  rationale,  of  course,  is  that  we 
must  all  tighten  our  belts,  we  must  all 
economize.  I  am  as  much  for  economy  as 
the  next  man  but  let  us  get  our  priorities 
straight.  A  decent  income  for  those  too 
old  to  work,  for  those  who  contributed 
to  the  social  security  fund  with  the  confi- 
dence that  their  old  a^e  would  be  pro- 
vided for,  this  is  all  that  is  being  asked 
by  them.  Instead  of  a  warm  and  sensitive 
response  they  are  told  to  get  out  the 
ice  picks  and  punch  more  holes  in  their 
belts  because  the  Department  of  Defense 
cannot  see  fit  to  cut  down  on  more  of 
its  wastefulness. 

The  Montana  Standard  recently,  in  an 
editorial  comment,  put  the  question  of 
where  to  economize  in  the  proper  per- 
spective. I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

(Prom  the  Butte-Anaconda  (Mont.)   Stand- 
ard Apr.  19,  1969) 
UNPopuLAa  Savings 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  offer  Social 
Security  recipients  less  than  former  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  come  as  a  keen  disappoint- 
ment to  the  elderly.  Both  political  parties 
promised  in  the  presidential  campaigns  to 
increase  Social  Security  payments.  The 
Democrats  talked  in  terms  of  10  per  cent. 
When  the  Republicans  said  "me  too"  it  was 
expected  they  would  also  ask  for  that  per- 
centage. 

Instead,  regrettably,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  set  the  hike  at  7  per  cent. 

President  Johnson,  in  the  budget  proposals 
he  made  before  leaving  office,  urged  a  10  per- 
cent cost-of-living  benefit  increase.  It  was 
estimated  the  cost  would  be  81.6  billion. 
Nixon  not  only  wants  to  cut  the  Increase  but 
wants  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  the  boost 
from  January  1970  to  February.  And  by  mak- 
ing other  adjustments  he  hopes  to  hold  the 
cost  to  $600  million. 

The  saving  of  $1  billion  comes  close  to 
being  the  largest  proposed  by  the  Nixon  re- 
gime. The  only  larger  cut  is  In  defense.  Here 
Nixon  wants  to  trim  Jl.l  billion  from  the 
figures  in  the  January  or  Johnson  budget. 

Obviously  when  Congress  looks  at  this 
comparison,  it  will  question  the  Social  Se- 
ciu^ty  cutback  from  the  preferred  10  per 
cent  Increase.  More  can  be  trimmed  from 
defense  and  added  to  the  Social  Security 
raise. 

The  elderly  are  least  able  to  combat  Infla- 
tion, brought  about  partly  by  defense  spend- 
ing. Social  Security  recipients  are  caught  In 
a  squeeze.  Inflated  costs  leave  fixed-Income 
people  no  choice  but  to  further  retrench. 
Such  continued  curtailment  can  lead  to  pov- 
erty. 

We  feel  the  Nixon  Administration  should 
have  exhausted  other  areas  of  prospective 
savings  before  hitting  the  retired.  We  hope 
Congress  sees  it  our  way  and  restores  the  10 
per  cent  cost-of-living  increase. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  THE  DISADVAN- 
TAGED CHILD 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  promising  recent  developments 
in  American  education  has  been  the  con- 
centration of  funds  and  attention  on  the 
education  of  the  disadvantaged  child, 
principally    through    the    program    fi- 


nanced under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Programs  of  this  type  frequently  place 
great  emphasis  upon  the  development 
of  the  communications  skills  of  the 
child — reading,  writing,  and  oral  expres- 
sion. But  this  effort  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  disadvantaged  child  comes 
from  a  cultural  background  with  forms 
of  communication  significantly  different 
from  those  of  the  established,  middle- 
class  world.  Moving  back  and  forth  from 
one  cultural  context  to  the  other  can  be 
very  confusing  and  psychologically  tax- 
ing for  the  child. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
very  timely  article  which  appeared  in 
the  winter,  1969,  issue  of  the  Allegheny 
College  Bulletin.  The  author,  Peggy 
Toman,  is  a  third-year  speech  major  at 
Allegheny  College.  She  has  had  exten- 
sive first-hand  experience  in  educational 
programs  directed  at  the  commimica- 
tions  problems  of  the  disadvantaged. 

The  article  follows: 
Oral  Language  of  the  Disadvantaged  Child 
(By  Peggy  Toman) 
Language  and  culture  or  language  and  so- 
ciety are  intimately  related,  although  they 
are  not  always  thought  of  as  related  in  refer- 
ence to  education.  This  relation  which  exists 
between,  for  example,  social  differences  and 
dialect  differences,  can  be  Important  to  the 
teacher  who  then  must  decide  whether  there 
is  a  variety  of  English  which  he  or  she  must 
emphasize  because  of  Its  social  Implications. 
The  problem  of  the  socloeconomlcally-dlsad- 
vantaged  child  and  his  oral  language  devel- 
opment is  particularly  relevant  in  the  discus- 
sion of  language  and  culture. 

A  great  percentage  of  language  learning 
must  take  place  before  the  child  enters 
school.  Under  normal  conditions,  a  child  In 
kindergarten  or  first  grade  Is  expected  to  use 
In  his  speech  all  of  the  sentence  patterns  he 
is  ever  likely  to  need.  If  he  does  not,  the  child 
is  said  to  have  "delayed  development."  This 
may  also  Include  deficient  vocabulary  and 
difficulty  with  word  association.  As  the  child 
grows  older,  more  specific  language  problems, 
which  vrtll  be  subsequently  discussed,  be- 
come evident  if  he  has  experienced  linguistic 
Impoverishment  In  his  early  years.  This  early 
development  is  Infiuenced  most  by  the  home 
environment.  The  formative  years  In  lan- 
guage development  are  those  between  the 
time  the  child  begins  to  utter  sounds  and  the 
time  he  enters  school.  However,  in  many  cul- 
turally deprived  homes,  the  child's  develop- 
ment may  begin  and  progress  no  further  than 
utterances  of  sounds.  When  he  enters  school, 
he  Is  severely  handicapped  by  the  Inability  to 
communicate  verbally. 

A  child  coming  from  an  inarticulate  family 
is  usually  Inarticulate  himself.  In  the  pres- 
ent study,  the  author  observed  several  four- 
year-old  children  who  could  utter  only 
phonemes  when  they  entered  the  Day  Care 
Center.  Most  of  them  showed  no  signs  of 
mental  retardation,  but  came  from  deprived 
homes.  Some  of  the  circimistances  character- 
istic ordlsadvantaged  homes  are  the  absence 
of  a  father,  in  which  case  the  mother  may 
work,  a  large  number  of  siblings,  and  parents 
with  little  educaUon. 

Parents  and  siblings  do  not  have  or  take 
the  tlm.»  to  encourage  the  child  to  speak. 
The  child's  wants  are  often  anticipated  by 
the  parent  before  the  child  speaks  and  no 
verbal  exchange  Is  demanded.  If  the  child 
has  Pve  or  ten  brothers  and  sisters,  he  does 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  alone  or 
to  receive  Individual  attention.  The  com- 
munication defined  as  the  sharing  of  Ideas 
and  feelings  rarely  exists  In  the  disadvan- 
taged home  Also,  the  parents  who  have  had 
little   education    have   limited    verbal   skills 
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themselves  and  their  language  usuaUy  serves 
as  an  example  of  non-standard  EngU«h. 
Naturally.  It  would  be  to  the  child's  advan- 
tage If  he  were  exposed  to  the  standard 
English  he  will  encounter  in  school. 

The  differences  between  language  of  the 
school,  with  middle  class  standards,  and  the 
non-standard  EngUsh  used  by  the  disad- 
vantaged, are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lower 
class  home  may  simply  not  be  verbally  ori- 
ented Models  for  standard  EngUsh  and  sen- 
tence structure  are  not  readily  available  un- 
til the  child  enters  school.  Some  linguists 
claim  that  at  this  point  It  is  already  too  late 
to  try  to  reverse  language  patterns  or  teach 
a  "standard  English "  which  the  chUd  wUl 

readily  adopt.  ^     .,      ., 

The  problem  of  the  Inarticulate  famUy 
environment,  however.  Is  more  complex.  "The 
child  Is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  verbal 
stimulation  which  Is  characteristic  of  the 
middle-class  home  containing  books,  records, 
magazines,  and  parents  prodding  their  child 
to  verbalize.  The  child  in  the  disadvantaged 
home  suffers  from  a  lack  of  concrete  ex- 
perience about  which  he  may  talk  in  school. 
Many  chUdren  have  never  left  the  center  city. 
When  the  child  reads  about  vacations  or  la 
asked  in  September  about  his  summer  trip, 
he  has  nothing  to  contribute. 

His  opportunities  to  develop  normally  with 
word  association  are  limited.  For  example, 
the  child  has  probably  never  been  to  a  zoo  or 
a  circus  and  he  has  few  books  at  home  which 
help  him  distinguish  a  lion  from  a  tiger.  At 
the  MeadvlUe  Day  Care  Center,  five  four- 
year-olds  were  asked  to  Identify  a  grapefruit. 
They  examined  it  and  guessed  "orange"  and 
"apple  "  They  knew  it  belonged  to  the  cate- 
gory of  fruit,  but  It  seemed  apparent  that 
they  had  not  seen  a  grapefruit  before  and 
if  they  had,  they  forgot  what  word  they 
should  associate  with  the  piece  of  fruit. 
When  they  were  told  that  It  was  a  grapefruit, 
they  gave  no  sign  of  recognition  of  the  verbal 
symbol.  ,      _  . 

These  examples  suggest  a  lack  of  experi- 
ences which  wlU  help  the  culturally  deprived 
child  understand  the  concepts  which  are 
presented  In  school.  The  child's  envlroimient 
is  labeled  an|  "Inarticulate  climate"  If  the 
child  is  not  motivated  by  his  family  to  speak 
and  If  he  has  limited  experiences  about 
which  he  can  speak  in  the  school  environ- 
ment. _,     . 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  underde- 
veloped linguistic  ability  is  referred  to  In 
relation  to  the  school.  It  Is  by  school  stand- 
ards, which  are  essentially  middle  class 
standards,  that  the  child's  language  Is  Judged 
when  he  enters.school.  The  question  of  stand- 
ard and  non-standard  English  becomes  as 
Important  as  the  problem  of  being  Inarticu- 
late for  even  if  the  child  speaks  fiuently  and 
often,  It  may  be  unacceptable  speech  by 
school  standards. 

The  child  may  be  so  unfamiliar  with  the 
language  of  the  school  that  he  feels  he  Is  not 
equipped  with  the  necessary  linguUtlc  tools 
to  express  himself  In  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  teacher.  At  this  point,  the  child  feels 
strangely  alienated  and  rejected  because  the 
teacher  asks  him  to  repeat,  or  corrects  his 
grammar  usage. 

The  school  becomes  a  place  to  fear  because 
the  child's  confidence  U  destroyed  when  he 
realizes  that  middle  class  standards  are  the 
norm.  In  reference  to  concrete  experiences, 
the  child  has  obviously  had  some,  but  they 
are  not  related  %o  the  life  at  the  school.  The 
child  will  probably  try  to  express  himself,  but 
many  of  his  experiences  in  the  slums  which 
he  talks  about  will  be  rejected  by  the  teacher. 
The  complications  which  this  situation  pro- 
duces may  have  serious  consequences  learn- 
ing. He  may  become  silent  and  fall  farther 
and  farther  behind  in  school.  Some  teachers 
may  assume  his  intellectual  development  as 
a  whole  is  delayed,  or  that  he  Is  mentally 
retarded. 

Finally,  by  the  time  he  U,  or  should  be, 
reading  and  writing  and  by  the  time  he  takes 


IQ  tests  and  reading-readiness  tests,  definite 
patterns  In  his  verbal  deficiencies  emerge. 
In  the  present  study,  specific  morphological 
problems,  which  will  Illustrate  this  point, 
were  found.  A  common  problem  was  the 
child's  failure  to  add  s  to  the  third  person 
singular.  The  sentence,  "He  want  a  bicycle," 
is  an  example.  Another  problem  was  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  be  as  a  pivot  word  with  no 
transformation  of  form.  Examples  are,  "I  be 
happy,"  "They  be  back  later."  "Tou  be 
pretty." 

The  syntactic  structure  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged  are  numerous,  and  It  Is  pri- 
marily because  of  these  problems  that  the 
child  Is  said  to  speak  non-standard  English. 
One  specific  problem  Is  the  disadvantaged 
child's  continued  xise  of  two-word  verbals.  He 
falls  to  expand  his  verbals  Into  verb-phrase 
construction  by  using  complete  noun  phrases. 
"A  cookie"  becomes  "want  cookie"  instead  of 
"want  a  cookie."  ThU  may  be  a  prelude  to 
poor  syntactical  organization  later. 

Standard  English  Is  defined  by  educator 
Virginia  Allen  as  "the  kind  of  English 
habitually  used  by  most  of  the  educated  Eng- 
Uih-speaklng  persons  In  the  United  States." 
The  question  of  standard  English  versus  non- 
standard Is  an  Important  one.  because  there 
has  been  much  misunderstanding  caused  by 
the  misconception  that  standard  English  Is 
the  only  applicable  and  acceptable  language 
norm.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  It  Is  not 
a  question  of  standard  English  being  "better" 
than  non-standard  English.  The  problem 
rests  with  the  fact  that  man  learns  that 
there  Is  a  standard  and  he  also  learns  to  have 
perhaps  unconscious  prejudice  against  those 
who  do  not  conform  to  the  standard.  When 
someone  applies  for  a  Job.  the  slang  or  non- 
standard English  he  speaks  in  his  neighbor- 
hood may  not  be  acceptable  in  the  situation 
of  speaking  with  his  future  employer. 

"Appropriate"  or  "correct"  usage  then  be- 
comes the  decision  of  the  people  involved 
in  the  situation,  not  that  of  the  dictionary  or 
the  gang  or  neighborhood.  Language  should 
be  Judged  by  its  effectiveness  In  communi- 
cating successfully  with  various  types  of  peo- 
ple m  various  social  classes.  "I  don't  got  no 
book"  should  not  be  criticized  for  "Incor- 
rect usage."  or  It  will  mean  nothing  to  the 
child  in  school.  He  hears  this  usage  at  home, 
his  mother  speaks  that  way.  so  It  Is  useless  to 
tell  him  It  Is  wrong.  A  better  technique  would 
be  merely  to  make  him  familiar  with  the 
standard  "I  don't  have  a  book."  as  an  alter- 
native way  of  expressing  his  thought. 

Some  of  the  most  serious  problems  In  edu- 
cating the  child  with  a  cultural  dialect  differ- 
ent from  the  school's  are  In  relation  to  the 
child's  taking  standardized  tests.  Reading- 
readiness  and  Intelllgenoe  Quotient  tests  are 
highly  dependent  on  the  child's  environmen- 
tal experiences  and  acquaintance  with  lan- 
guage. The  tests  are  vsrritten  in  "standard 
middle-class  language,"  and  many  of  these 
tests  will  ask  word  association  questions,  pic- 
turing five  objects  and  lUtlng  five  words  to 
match  the  objects.  It  Is  very  likely  that  the 
disadvantaged  child  vrill  only  have  seen  two 
of  the  objects  In  the  realm  of  his  experi- 
ence. 

It  seems  only  logical,  then,  to  begin  cor- 
recting the  situation  of  the  disadvantaged 
child's  language  problem  with  the  revision 
of  standardized  tests.  Especially,  in  refer- 
ence to  IQ  tests,  which  may  determine  much 
of  the  child's  future  educational  opportuni- 
ties the  tests  should  have  "buUt-ln"  correc- 
tional devices  for  those  children  who  cannot 
possibly  answer  from  experiences  which 
they've  never  had. 

Regarding  the  teaching  of  language  to  dis- 
advantaged children,  the  first  consideration 
should  be  when  to  begin.  Head  Start  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  present  study  used  as 
a  laboratory,  are  excellent.  It  Is  Ideal  to 
begin  to  make  the  child  aware  of  a  "school 
language"  before  he  even  begins  school. 

It  Is  a  widely-accepted  fact  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  talking  in  the  classroom  is  done 
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by  the  teacher.  If  this  Is  true  and  the 
teacher  represents  an  unfamiliar,  hostile  cul- 
ture to  the  disadvantaged  child,  he  is  not 
going  to  lUten  to  this  "school  language." 
It  Is  therefore  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  to  establish  a  comfortable  rapport 
with  the  pupil.  Once  the  teacher  has  the 
respect  of  the  pupil,  she  can  be  sure  that 
he  will  accept  her  language  as  well. 

The  teacher  must  analyze  the  child's  abil- 
ities and  then  build  a  technique  of  instruc- 
tion with  those  abilities  and  weaknesses  In 
mind.  The  language  Itself  is  not  new  to  the 
child,  so  it  is  Important  to  take  advantage 
of  what  the  child  already  knows.  The  teacher 
must  find  out  whether  the  child  is  weak  with 
the  tise  of  verbs  and  then  construct  drills 
which  encourage  him  to  practice  using  these 
verbs.  By  taking  advantage  of  a  child's  ability 
for  fantasy,  the  teacher  can  put  him  in 
role-playing  situations  which  encourage  him 
to  express  himself.  By  repeating,  and  elab- 
orating the  child's  sentences,  the  teacher 
can  provide  models  for  their  construction. 
A  casually-disciplined  classroom  allows  a 
child  to  express  himself  freely.  The  children 
should  have  many  spontaneous  and  un- 
structured situations  to  stimulate  verbal  ex- 
change. Insisting  upon  silence  at  all  times 
can  stifle  verbal  expression. 

The  differences  between  standard  and 
nonstandard  speech  are  finite.  The  child 
should  be  made  aware  of  different  levels  of 
speech  and  he  should  be  made  to  realize  that 
It  Is  within  his  capablUtlrs  to  speak  either 
standard  or  nonstandard  English  whenever 
he  wishes.  This  then.  Is  the  teacher's  goal  for 
the  deprived  child:  to  make  him  able  to  move 
from  one  language  to  another,  depending 
upon  what  the  social  situation  requires. 

To  learn  word  associations,  symbollzatlon. 
and  conceptualization,  the  child  must  be  ex- 
posed to  as  many  pictures,  trips,  objects, 
maps,  signs,  word  games,  and  experiences  as 
possible.  The  school  must  suddenly  take  over 
the  Job  of  exposing  the  child  to  varied  ex- 
periences, a  Job  which  is  traditionally  as- 
signed to  the  family.  He  must  learn  that  dif- 
ferent responses  are  expected  In  school,  and 
that  the  ""system"  Is  going  to  expect  him  to 
be  able  to  call  up  a  "formal"  language  in 
certain  situations.  The  middle  class  standard 
language  must  be  used  as  a  model,  not  as  a 
"perfect  way  of  speaking."  but  as  an  alter- 
native. 

If  answers  to  the  disadvantaged  child's  lan- 
guage problems  are  to  be  found,  the  search 
begins  In  the  classroom  or  In  a  teaching  sit- 
uation and  the  answer  Is  likely  to  be  found 
in  effective  teaching  methods.  The  term  "ef- 
fective" methods  does  not  necessarily  Imply 
•proper"  methods  such  as  those  enumerated 
In  grammar  rule  books.  Effective  methods  are 
those  methods  which  are  most  successful  in 
accomplishing  the  goals  mentioned  above. 
Methods  which  will  pull  the  soclo-economl- 
cally  different  child  out  of  the  "disadvan- 
taged" category  should  be  IdenUfied  as  effec- 
tive methods.  The  soclo-economlcally  differ- 
ent child  is  disadvantaged  when  he  enters 
school,  but  he  need  not  remain  in  that  cate- 
gory if  teachers  adopt  techniques  of  lan- 
guage study  which  help  the  child  "catch  up" 
to  middle  class  chUdren  of  the  same  age. 

Teaching  a  child  that  hU  dialect  Is  unac- 
ceptable or  incorrect  is  clearly  not  a  proper 
approach  to  the  problem.  Instead,  it  must  be 
taught  that  certain  cultural  or  class  dialect  i 
wlU  be  acceptable  at  different  times  than 
certain  other  dialects.  The  meaning  of  lan- 
guage and  the  Importance  of  communication 
must  be  taught,  and  not  a  list  of  grammar 
rules  'which  wUl  enable  him  to  speak  like 
an  educated  person." 

It  must  be  the  teacher  who  Impresses  upon 
the  disadvantaged  child  that  his  cultural  dia- 
lect Is  not  incorrect,  and  that  learning  par- 
ticular language  skills  Is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  his  existing  speech  patterns,  but 
merely  to  add  to  hU  language  experience  so 
that  he  will  be  equipped  to  communicate 
successfully  with  most  Individuals. 
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POLISH  CONETl'I'l'U'l'lON  OP 
MAY  3,  1791 


to. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHTTsnra 
IN  THE  HOnsi  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  n.  we  in  this 
Congress  have  annually  commemorated 
one  of  the  brightest  events  In  Polish 
history.  That  event  is  the  adoption  of 
the  May  3d  Constitution  in  1791. 1  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  personally 
participate  in  the  commemoration  of 
that  glorious  event. 

This  special  observance  is  an  excellent 
way  to  demonstrate  American  friendship 
toward  the  Polish  nation  and  its  great 
people.  These  people  look  forward  to  and 
need  our  words  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment. 

I  might,  add  that|  this  year's  May  3d 
observance-coincide^  with  the  following 
significant  dates  of  Polish  history:  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  German-Soviet 
attack  on  Poland:  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Moqte  Cassino;  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  uprising ;  and 
finally,  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress, j 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  commemorjate  this  great  event. 


ANTHONY     SADOWSKI     MEMORIAL 


1 
US 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PDrNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  StZPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Jifay  1,  1969 

Mr.  YATRON  Ml}.  Speaker,  April  20, 
1969,  was  set  aside  by  Pennsylvania  Gov. 
Raymond  Shafer  as  "Anthony  Sadowski 
Day.'  On  that  day,  ihe  village  of  Doug- 
Ijissville,  Pa.,  was  the  scene  of  a  proud 
occasion  for  Polish  people  in  Berks 
County.  Pa.,  and  thitoughout  the  United 
States. 

The  man  who  wis  memorialized  on 
that  day  led  a  life  which  may  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  those  of  all  nationalities. 
Anthony  Sadowski  ^as  an  adventurous 
pioneer  and  frontiersman  who  ventured 
from  his  native  Poland  to  the  unfamiliar 
environs  of  Pennsylvania.  He  later  set 
forth  from  the  Berks:  County  area  to  out- 
lying unsettled  country  establishing 
trading  posts  for  th«  Indians.  Sadowski 
lived  from  1669  to  17J6.  On  the  memorial 
day  commemorating  the  300th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth.  Anthony  Sadowskl's 
llth-generatlon  descendant,  Jeffrey  Wil- 
son, unveiled  a  sculptured  memorial  to 
his  famous  ancestc^  in  St.  Gabriel's 
Cemetery.  ] 

I  should  like.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  submit 
for  publication  in  the  Congrkssional 
Record,  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Berks  County  Record  describing  the 
events  of  April  20  and  heralding  Anthony 
Sadowski  as  the  "Polish  Daniel  Boone." 
I  am  also  including  (jhe  eulogy  delivered 
on  that  day  by  Dr.  Kenneth  P.  Nelgh- 
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hours,  another  descendant  of  Anthony 
Sadowski : 

[From  tbe  Berka  County  (Pa.)  Record) 
Anthont  Sadowski  Mimokiai.  Dat 
Anttacny  Sadowski,  who  lived  a  rich,  ad- 
ventiirotu  life  from  1668  to  1736,  was  never 
a  man  to  boast  about  himself  like  Daniel 
Boone,  but  he  was  called  an  "exceptional  son 
of  Poland,"  "an  amazing  human  being,"  a 
"man  for  all  seasons,"  and  "the  greatest  Pol- 
ish frontiersman  In  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

About  600  persons  gathered  on  April  20  In 
historic  St.  Oabrlel's  Cemetery  In  Douglass- 
vllle,  Berks  County.  Pennsylvania,  to  cele- 
brate the  300th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Eight  Vietnam  veterans  from  Beading 
formed  the  Honor  Guard  and  stood  with  the 
colors  of  two  veterans'  organizations  as 
prayers,  eulogise,  and  lyrics  were  offered  to 
a  Polish  Immigrant  of  the  18th  centiiry  who 
traded  with  Indians,  prepared  deeds,  served 
the  provincial  government  as  a  peace  nego- 
tiator, and  blazed  new  trails  In  the  wilder- 
ness. 

A  memorial  bearing  an  image  of  the  fa- 
mous PoUsh  frontiersman  was  unveiled  by 
Jeffrey  Wilson,  nine-year-old  son  of  E.  J. 
Wilson  and  Mrs.  Robert  Llndenmuth,  who 
is  an  eleventh  generation  descendant  of  An- 
thony Sadowski. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  read  about  the 
imvelllng  and  sent  this  message  to  Edward 
Plnkowskl,  chairman  of  Sadowski  Memorial 
Committee,  through  James  Keogh,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President: 

"The  hard  work  and  high  aspirations  of 
the  Polish  people  who  came  to  these  shores 
and  braved  the  uncertainties  of  frontier  life 
have  Indeed  contributed  much  to  the  herit- 
age and  greatness  of  America.  To  all  who 
gather  for  the  tricentennlal  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  this  exceptional  son  of  Poland, 
President  Nixon  sends  his  greetings  and 
warm  good  wishes." 

Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer,  In  a  special 
proclamation  read  by  Prank  Polaskl,  a  con- 
scientious state  legislator  from  Erie,  desig- 
nated April  20  as  "Anthony  Sadowski  Me- 
morial Day"  and  extended  best  wishes  to 
Americans  of  PoUsh  descent  as  they  honored 
the  memory  of  the  Polish  pioneer  in  Amity 
Township. 

Shafer  described  Sadowski  as  "among  the 
first  m  an  Illustrious  line  of  Poles  whose 
search  for  bread  and  freedom  led  them  to 
these  shores." 

He  said  that  Pennsylvania  Is  "proud  of  its 
many  fine  Polish  citizens  and  grateful  to 
them  for  the  great  contributions  they  have 
made  to  our  Commonwealth  throughout  the 
years." 

The  Pennsylvania  Leglslatiire  paused  ear- 
lier m  the  week  to  pass  a  citation  paying 
"the  highest  tribute  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania"  to  Sadowski. 

Councilman  Joseph  P.  Kuzmlnskl  read  a 
proclamation  Issued  by  VlctonYarnall.  Mayor 
of  Reading,  paying  tribute  of  the  City  of 
Reading  to  the  Polish  frontiersman. 

Jeffrey  Wilson,  who  unveiled  the  memorial, 
lives  with  his  father  In  a  modern  split-level 
house  built  on  part  of  the  land  that  Anthony 
Sadowski  owned  In  Amity  Township  from 
1712  until  his  death  In  1736.  HU  branch  of 
the  Sadowski  family  has  continually  resided 
In  Berks  County  for  eleven  generations. 

Because  of  intermarriages  the  name  of  the 
ancestral  line  was  changed  three  times  which, 
in  succession,  were  Sadowski,  Warren.  Beard, 
and  Wilson.  Jeffrey  Wilson's  maternal  grand- 
father, John  A.  Beard.  3r..  ninth  In  line  of 
succession  from  Anthony  Sadowski,  lives  in 
the  homestead  built  by  Daniel  Boone's  grand- 
father In  1733. 

One  of  the  traditions  left  behind  by  the 
Sadowski  children  Is  that  Anthony  Sadowski 
opened  the  first  Indian  trading  post  on  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  Sandtisky  is 
a  corrupted  spelling  of  his  name. 
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For  the  memorial,  Steve  X.  Oallas,  a  Read- 
ing sculptor,  carved  the  face  and  half  figure 
of  Anthony  Sadowski  in  low  relief  In  stone, 
working  from  a  sketch  by  Henry  Arcbacki. 
well  known  New  York  Illustrator  and  PolUh 
historian. 

The  epitaph  of  the  memorial  reads : 
"Whether  or  not  he  opened  an  Indian  trad- 
ing post  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  gave 
his  name  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  here  lies  the 
greatest  Polish  frontiersman  of  colonial 
times,  an  organizer  of  Amity  Township  in 
1719,  and  fotmder  of  the  Sandusky  family  in 
America." 

Funds  for  the  memorial  were  raised  in  a 
drive  conducted  by  Edward  Plnkowskl  and 
the  Sadowski  Memorial  Committee.  For  their 
efforts  and  work  In  commemorating  the  mem- 
ory of  Anthony  Sadowski,  Raymond  S.  Elliott, 
President  of  Amity  Township,  250th  Anniver- 
sary Committee,  presented  a  certificate  of 
recognition  and  appreciation. 

With  the  help  of  the  second  Mrs.  John 
Beard,  Sr.,  Plnkowskl  found  Jeffrey  Wilson  , 
living  on  a  portion  of  the  400-acre  farm  that  ' 
Sadowski  bought  in  1712,  and  like  Plnkowskl 
the  11th  generation  descendant  of  the  Pol- 
ish frontiersman  received  a  certificate  of  rec- 
ognition from  the  Amity  Township  250th 
Anniversary  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  Beards  of  Berks  County, 
two  other  direct  descendants  of  Anthony 
Sadowski  were  present  to  celebrate  the  300tb 
anniversary  of  Sadowskl's  birth.  They  were 
Donald  White,  of  ConnellsvlUe,  Pa.,  and  Dr. 
Kenneth  P.  Neighbours,  professor  of  Ameri- 
can history  at  Midwestern  University,  Wich- 
ita Falls,  Texas. 

"If  he  had  spent  ns  much  time  writing 
about  his  activltlee  as  he  did  trading  with 
Indians,"  said  Dr.  Neighbours  In  his  eulogy, 
"he  could  have  been  as  well  known  as  Daniel 
Boone  or  Father  Jacques  Marquette." 

"Sadowski  was  part  of  the  frontier  proces- 
sion," he  added.  "He  participated  as  a  part 
of  the  farming  frontier  when  he  opened  a 
farm  of  400  acres  on  the  Schuylkill  River  in 
1712. 

"Not  content  with  this  phase  of  pioneer- 
ing, Sadowski  became  an  Indian  trader.  Fol- 
lowing Indian  trails  he  established  trading 
posts  up  the  Allegheny  River  Into  the  moun- 
tains to  be  a  part  of  the  frontier  pattern." 
A  Reading  attorney,  Adam  B.  Krafcz^, 
who  served  as  program  chairman,  introduced 
Rev.  John  J.  Dumlniak,  administrator  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Reading,  for  the  invocation; 
Rev.  Kenneth  Oosbey,  rector  of  St.  Oabriel's 
Bpiscopal  Church.  Douglassvllle,  for  the  wel- 
coming address,  and  Rev.  John  S.  Dunajskl,'^ 
pastor  of  St  Anthony's  Polish  R.  C.  Chixrch, 
MiUmont.  for  the  benediction. 

The  memorial  was  blessed  by  Rt.  Rev.  Mon- 
slgnor  Peter  J.  Klekotka,  VF.,  J.C.D.,  PA.. 
pastor  of  St.  Hedwig's  R.  C.  Church,  Chester. 
Henry  Archacki,  who  provided  the  sculp- 
tor, Steve  X.  Oallas,  with  a  sketch  of  An- 
thony Sadowski,  set  the  stage  for  the  un- 
veiling by  speaking  in  both  English  and 
Polish. 

Wreaths  were  placed  at  the  memorial  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Napiecek,  president  of  the  Ladles 
AuxUiary,  Polish  Army  Veterans,  Post  No.  55, 
Reading;  Joseph  L.  Zazyzcny,  president  of 
the  Polish  Heritage  Society  of  PhUadelphla. 
and  Mrs.  Stephanie  Batory  and  Mrs.  S<^hla 
Soltyslk,  vice  presidents  of  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress,  Bastem  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

EfeiooT  BY  Db.  Kenneth  F.  NEXCRBOiTia 
Mr.  Chairman  (Adam  Krafczek),  Mr.  Pln- 
kowskl, descendants,  friends,  and  supporters 
of  our  ancestor  Anthony  Sadowski,  I  am 
conscious  of  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in 
Inviting  me  to  speak  on  this  auspicious  oc- 
casion. 

Before  speaking  of  the  personage  we  me- 
morialize today,  I  should  like  to  attempt  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  Mr.  E<dward  Pln- 
kowskl and  the  Anthony  Sadowski  Memorial 
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Committee  for  their  long  and  devoted  efforts 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Anthony  Sadowski. 
Mr.  Plnkowskl  baa  spent  many  years  com- 
piling data  on  Sadowski  and  leading  the 
committee  in  raising  money  for  the  memo- 
rial fund.  I  cannot  speak  too  feelingly  for 
myself  and  the  descendants  of  Sadowski  in 
expreosing  our  g^titude. 

Anthony  Sadowski  was  born  in  Poland 
three  hiuidred  years  ago.  As  his  father  Mas- 
cln  Sadowski  before  him,  Anthony  served 
his  king  and  country  in  various  official  ca- 
pacities. It  Is  of  his  career  and  significance 
on  the  American  scene,  however,  which  we 
wish  to  refiect  upon  today. 

For  reasons  ei-hoed  only  in  tradition,  An- 
thony Sadowski  came  to  the  British  colony 
of  New  York  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Thereafter  he  was  Identified  largely 
with  the  American  frontier.  His  experiences 
epitomize  and  embody  the  effects  of  the 
frontier  as  so  ably  written  by  the  great 
American  historian  Frederick  Jackson  Tur- 
ner in  1893.  The  writing  of  American  history 
since  that  time  has  largely  followed  the 
tenets  of  Turner.  The  life  of  Anthony  Sa- 
dowski largely  bears  out  Turner's  thesis. 
Turner  wrote  in  effect  that  all  In  American 
life  that  Is  significant  and  distinctive  as 
contrasted  with  European  is  the  result  of 
the  frontier.  Turner  wrote  that  the  "frontier 
was  compounded  of  fishermsm,  fur- trader, 
miner,  cattle-raiser,  and  farmer.  Excepting 
the  fisherman,  each  type  of  Industry  was  on 
the  march  toward  the  West,  Impelled  by  an 
Irresistible  attraction.  Each  passed  In  succes- 
sive waves  across  the  continent.  Stand  at 
Cumberland  Gap  and  watch  the  procession 
of  civilization,  marching  single  file — the  buf- 
falo following  the  trail  to  salt  springs,  the 
Indians,  the  fur-trader  and  hunter,  the 
cattle-raiser,  the  pioneer  farmer  and  the 
frontier  has  passed  by.  Stand  at  South  Pass 
In  the  Rockies  a  century  later  and  see  the 
same  procession  with  wider  intervals  be- 
tween." 

Anthony  Sadowski  was  a  part  of  this  fron- 
tier procession.  He  participated  as  a  part  of 
the  farming  frontier  when  he  opened  a  farm 
of  400  acres  on  the  Schuylkill  River  In  1712. 
Not  content  with  this  phase  of  pioneering, 
Sadowski  became  an  Indian  trader.  Follow- 
ing Indian  tracks,  Sadowski  established 
trading  posts  up  the  Allegheny  River  Into 
the  mountains  to  be  a  part  of  the  frontier 
pattern  about  which  Turner  wrote.  While  It 
has  been  challenged  by  such  notable  his- 
torians as  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  his  Win- 
ning of  the  West,  tradition  has  Sadowski 
establishing  the  poet  that  bears  the  variant 
of  his  name  Sandusky  on  Lake  Erie  In  Ohio. 

Among  the  effects  of  the  frontier  experi- 
ence. Turner  wrote  that:  "First  we  note  that 
the  frontier  promoted  the  formation  of  a 
composite  nationality  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  coast  was  preponderantly  English, 
but  the  later  tides  of  continental  Immigra- 
tion flowed  across  to  the  free  lands." 

Anthony  Sadowski  bore  out  this  general- 
ization by  taking  as  his  wife  a  Dutch  girl 
from  Long  Island,  Marya  Bord.  Each  suc- 
ceeding generation  has  added  new  na- 
tionalities until  his  descendants,  including 
your  speaker,  are  a  composite  of  most  of  the 
nationalities  of  Great  Britain  and  north- 
western Europe. 

Turner  further  wrote:  "In  another  way 
the  advance  of  the  frontier  decreased  our 
dependence  on  England  .  .  .  Before  long  the 
frontier  created  a  demand  for  merohants, 
and  Turner  wrote  that  the  seaboard  cities 
were  competing  for  what  George  Washing- 
ton called  "the  extensive  and  workable  trade 
of  a  rising  empire."  Sadowskl's  frontier  mer- 
cantile ventures  we  have  already  noticed. 

Turner  went  on  to  remark  that  "the  most 
Important  effect  of  the  frontier  has  been  In 
the  promotion  of  democracy  here  and  in 
Europe." 

Again  Anthony  Sadowski  bears  out  Tur- 
ner's generalization.  He  left  behind  in 
Palonla  his  castle,  his  courtly  poettton  and 
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title  to  become  a  plain  yeoman  farmer  as  he 
Is  classified  In  his  will.  With  his  neighbors 
Sadowski  participated  in  commumty  affairs 
by  helping  organizing  the  civil  unit  of  amity 
townships. 

Another  distinctive  American  trait  result- 
ing from  the  frontier  exp>erlence  said  Turner 
is  "that  restless,  nervous  energy:  that  domi- 
nant individualism,  working  for  good  and  for 
evil,  and  withal  that  buoyancy  and  exuber- 
ance which  comes  with  freedom — these  are 
traits  of  the  frontier,  or  traits  called  out  else- 
where because  of  the  existence  of  the  fron- 
tier." 

Already  a  seasoned  leader  when  he  came 
to  the  New  World,  Anthony  Sadowski  ful- 
filled Turner's  observations  on  the  frontier. 
Sadowski  certainly  had  a  restless,  nervous 
energy  and  dominant  Individualism.  He  left 
behind  the  trappings  of  his  aristocratic 
European  class  and  adapted  to  his  frontier 
surroundings.  His  linguistic  abilities,  he 
spK}ke  seven  languages,  were  doubtless  em- 
ployed in  mastering  languages  of  the  Indians 
among  whom  he  traded.  This  also  stood  him 
m  good  stead  serving  the  Colonial  govern- 
ment as  an  Interpreter. 

Certain  It  is  that  Anthony  Sadowski  be- 
queathed to  his  heir  his  restless,  nervous 
energy  and  pioneering  spirit.  His  descendants 
took  to  the  frontier  like  ducks  to  water.  They 
were  in  the  vanguard  of  the  advancing  fron- 
tier. His  son,  Andrew,  pioneered  In  Western 
Virginia  where  he  lost  his  life.  Before  this 
his  neighbor,  Daniel  Boone,  with  whom  they 
were  associated  In  the  westward  movement, 
had  founded  Boonesboro  in  Kentucky, 
Anthony's  scion  James  Sandusky  had  helpeid 
found  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky.  Anthony's 
grandson,  Elmanuel,  helped  found  settle- 
ments in  what  is  now  Tennessee,  also  before 
the  American  Revolution. 

Like  the  birds  of  the  sea,  Anthony  Sadow- 
skl's descendants  have  scattered  across  the 
continent  to  dlstlngrulsh  themselves  in  the 
business  world  and  in  the  professions. 

Anthony  Sadowski  and  the  twelve  million 
or  so  others  of  Polish  descent  have  made  a 
powerful  and  significant  contribution  to 
what  one  has  called  our  pluralistic  American 
culture. 

Again  may  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
Mr.  Eldward  Plnkowskl  and  the  Anthony 
Sadowski  Memorial  Committee  for  making 
this  significant  occasion  possible. 


STUDENTS  GET  "HIGH"  ON  AERO- 
SOL MOUTHWASH,  FDA  STUDY  IN- 
DICATES GAS  PROPELLANT  IS 
CAUSE  OF  "TRANQUIL  SENSA- 
TION" 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OV  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  seemingly  harmless  products 
which  we  purcliase  in  the  marketplau» 
and  use  daily  in  our  homes  frequently 
are  disclosed  to  have  some  seriously 
hazardous  quality. 

One  such  product  has  been  identified 
because  a  concerned  parent  in  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  took  his  concern  to  the  editor 
of  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times  news- 
paper. A  newspaper  article  resulted,  and 
I  sent  copies  of  the  article  to  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety 
and  to  the  UJ3.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  product  in  question  is  Colgate  100 
aerosol  mouthwash.  I  want  to  make 
clear,  however,  that  neither  the  Pennsyl- 
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vanla  Department  of  Health  nor  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
found  Colgate  100  mouthwash  to  be 
harmful  in  itself. 

The  hazard  is  associated  with  Freon 
12,  which  is  the  propellant  used  to  eject 
the  mouthwash  from  the  small,  pocket- 
size  spray  container.  Freon  12,  accord- 
ing to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, has  been  cited  as  the  cause  of  more 
than  30  deatlis  due  to  inhalation  of  freon 
propelled  aerosols. 

The  freon  used  in  aerosol  mouthwtish 
is  the  same  gas  used  in  cocktail  glass 
frosters  which  have  been  associated  with 
accidentfd  deaths  of  children  who  dis- 
charged the  aerosol  froster  can  into  their 
mouths. 

Because  misuse  of  these  devices,  as  re- 
poTted  by  a  concerned  parent.  Dr.  Earl  B. 
French  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  apparently  is 
common  among  young  people  who  report 
experiencing  a  "tranquil  sensation"  from 
their  use,  I  feel  it  is  important  that  par- 
ents around  the  country  be  alerted  to 
their  potential  hazards. 

I  should  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
copies  of  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times 
newspaper  article  which  first  focused  at- 
tention on  the  aerosol  mouthwash,  and 
the  letter  I  have  received  from  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  identifying 
freon  as  the  potentially  hazardous  pro- 
pellant in  common  use. 

I  have  asked  the  FDA  whether  other 
suitable  harmless  substitutes  for  the 
freon  might  be  available  to  eliminate  the 
hazard,  and  have  also  urged  that  con- 
tinued effort  be  made  to  alert  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  material  follows : 

PRorEssoR  Wages  Battle  on  Mouth  Spray, 
Insists  Pupils  Are  Gettino  "High" 

Dr.  E^l  B.  French  has  started  a  one-man 
crusade  to  alert  the  public  to  what  he  con- 
siders Is  a  dangerous  mouth  spray  in  popular 
use  by  school  children. 

After  being  alerted  to  the  effects  of  an 
aerosol  spray  product  called  "Colgate  100"  by 
his  own  children,  Dr.  French  alerted  health 
officials  in  Harrlsburg  who  are  presently  test- 
ing its  contents. 

Colgate  100  s  label  reveals  that  the  mouth 
spray  contains  50.8  jjcr  cent  alcohol.  Dr. 
French  said.  He  feels  It  might  also  contain 
some  tranquilizers  which  "calm  you  after  3rou 
descend  from  a  way  up  feeling." 

Because  of  Dr.  French's  conversations  with 
Harold  Shunk,  principal  of  East  Hills  Junior 
High  School,  any  medication  including  sprays 
and  breath  sweeteners  are  being  given  care- 
ful scrutiny  by  school  officials. 

Royce  Masteller,  assistant  principal  at  East 
Hills,  said  yesterday  that  safeguards  are  be- 
ing taken  en  the  uae  of  such  "medications." 

"We  have  had  one  case  so  far  in  which  a 
girl  student  was  found  iislng  a  breath  fresh- 
ener spray  product  distributed  through  home 
sales,"  he  said. 

"Any  medication  must  be  cleared  through 
the  school  nurse  and  we  will  contact  the 
parents  to  find  out  why  and  when  the  sprays 
are  to  be  used  during  school  hours." 

TESTS    UNDERWAY 

Masteller  said  that  because  of  Dr.  French's 
concern  the  school  has  sent  a  Upetick-size 
Colgate  100  spray  container  to  the  state 
Health  Bureau  for  analysis. 

BOOZE,   TRANQUIUZSR 

Dr.  French  al«o  made  known  his  concern 
over  the  product  which  he  calls  "booee  and 
tranquilizer  with  a  bit  of  breath  sweetener 
added"  to  Atty.  Jamee  Prendergast,  San  Eas- 
ton  assemblyman. 
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Prendergast  said  lie  alerted  assemblyman 
WlUlam  Rybak  of  Bethlehem  who  also  sub- 
mitted a  container:  to  tbe  state  health 
bureau. 

Dr.  French  said  he  was  apprised  of  the 
high  alcohol  content  by  bis  son,  Chris,  16,  a 
ninth  grader  at  East  Sills  Junior  High  School, 
but  not  before  he  became  HI  during  a  lec- 
ture class  at  Lehigh  tTnlverslty  where  be  Is  a 
social  psychologist. 

"I  tried  a  slmUar  pfxiduct  called  "Whisper" 
before  I  began  my  IKture  and  for  the  first 
time  In  17  years  I  cquld  not  complete  a  lec- 
ture," he  said.  "I  goi  giddy  and  had  a  toxic 
reaction  which  laid  itie  up  the  next  day." 

"The  following  day  (Feb.  21)  Chris  came 
home  from  school  and  showed  me  the  Colgate 
100  spray  container  pointing  out  Its  alco- 
hol content.  He  said  that  It  Is  "common 
practice"  for  the  Ulds  at  school  to  use  It 
throughout   the   dayj." 

"We  get  a  great  leellng  out  of  It,  Dad," 
be  told  me.  ' 

"I  hope  parents  afad  health  ofSclals  will 
look  Into  this  right  piway,"  said  Dr.  French. 

PaODUfT   SCARCE 

It- does,  not  appeal  that  the  Colgate  100 
spray  caa,  ia  easily  available  to  the  public, 
not  because  one  neef  s  a  prescription  to  ob- 
tain it  but  It  has  notibeen  widely  distributed 
to  date. 

East  Hills  school  officials  said  yesterday 
they  have  checked  a  half  dozen  drug  stores 
In  vain.  "They  told  xia  they  did  not  have 
the  new  product  in  stock,"  explained  Mas- 
teller. 

Atty.  Prendergast  bald  that  he  could  not 
find  a  store  in  Eastoi  selling  that  particular 
spray  product.  ! 

The  Food  and  Dnlg  Administration  office 
in  Philadelphia  reports  that  it  has  had  no 
Inquiries  concerning  j  the  mouth  spray  prod- 
uct. An  investigator  Said  that  such  products 
are  new  in  the  area  and  no  complaints  have 
been  received   so  fa^. 

When  asked  whether  school  officials  had 
given  students  at  Eejst  Hills  information  on 
alcohol.  Chris  said  I  that  his  ninth  grade 
classes  had  concentrated  only  on  the  ef- 
fects of  marijuana  and  heroin. 

"They  did  not  even  talk  about  speed. 
STP  or  LSD  either,"  Ichris  claimed. 

Earlier  Shunk  sal(^  that  talks  on  the  use 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco  were  also  Included 
In  regular  health  courses  given  the  students. 

Department  or  Health, 

EDUCATiaN.    AND   WELFARE, 

Wiuhingtfn,  D.C..  April  22. 1969. 
Hon.  Fred  B.  RooneI 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Roonetj  This  is  an  additional 
response  to  your  inauiry  of  March  4,  1969, 
concerning  abuse  c*  Colgate  100  aeroeol 
mouthwash  to  whlcp  we  originally  replied 
on  March   13.  1969 

We  find  this  proi 
Washington  area.  In 
there  are  similar  c< 
the  market. 

Examination  of  Colgate  100  breath  spray 
reveals  that  it  is  an  aerosol  with  a  metered 
valVe.  Total  content  Is  given  as  ^a  oz.  with 


jct  is  available  In  the 
Idition  to  Colgate  100 
ipetltlve   products   on 


50.8%     alcohol.    Be: 
listed  as  the  active 
performed  an  analys: 
aratlons    contain 
Freon  12,  thus  the 
less  than  >4  oz.,  an 


;ethonliun  chloride  is 
gredient.  We  have  not 
but  most  aeroeol  prep- 
'o  propellant,  usually 
tual  alcohol  content  Is 
ount  which  is  Insuf- 
ficient to  produce  Infloxlcatlon  In  the  average 
adolescent.  Benzethpnium  chloride  is  an 
antiseptic  which  doe^  not  have  any  sedative 
or  tranquilizer  properties.  Further,  It  Is  pres- 
ent in  minute  quaniltles  so  that  the  entire 
contents  of  a  Colgate  container  would  be 
insufficient  to  produce  any  effect,  even  If 
Ingested  all  at  once. 

Thus,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
Freon  content  is  reiponslble  for  the  ab\ue 
of  this  product.  We  pave  received  a  number 
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of  reports  of  this  type  of  abusa  of  various 
aeroeol  preparations.  Including  drugs,  ooe- 
metlcs  and  household  products.  Among  these 
are  cocktail  glass  frosters  which  contain 
only  Freon.  Freon  Is  commonly  regarded  as 
an  Inert  gas  and  its  known  properties  do  not 
provide  any  explanation  tor  its  use  in  this 
manner  other  than  the  psychological  effect 
or  the  effect  of  lack  of  oxygen  due  to  dis- 
placement of  air  In  the  lungs  with  Freon. 
Nevertheless,  this  Is  not  an  Innocuous  prac- 
tice since  we  have  some  30-odd  reports  of 
deaths  due  to  Inhalation  of  Freon  propelled 
aerosols.  The  original  mechanism  of  death 
was  assumed  to  be  freezing  of  the  leirynz 
with  subsequent  asphyxiation,  but  this  is 
erroneous,  since  the  product  is  usually  In- 
haled' Indirectly  by  first  spraying  it  into  a 
plastic  bag  which  is  then  placed  over  the 
mouth  and  the  contents  inhaled.  Even  if  a 
spray  like  Colgate  100  were  inhaled  directly, 
a  properly  functioning  metered  valve  would 
effectively  prevent  freezing  of  the  tissues. 

You  win  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  are 
continuing  our  study  of  this  somewhat  com- 
plicated problem.  As  you  are  aware,  there 
are  a  very  large  number  of  aerosol  products 
available  and  their  convenience  and  utility 
to  the  consumer  is  obvious.  Since  this  use  is 
a  gross  abuse  entirely  unrelated  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  intended  it  seems 
rather  a  draconlan  step  to  ban  them  from 
commerce.  We  considered  a  warning  state- 
ment and  such  has  been  proposed  by  the 
FTX3  for  products  under  their  control  but  it 
is  possible  that  such  a  warning  might  encour- 
age abuse  rather  than  deter  It. 

It  now  seems  to  us  that  the  available  sub- 
stances which  can  be  abused  for  their  real 
or  Imagined  psychotropic  effect  are  almost 
infinite  and  can  be  controlled  only  by  public 
enlightenment.  A  warning  statement  for 
aerosols  might  be  of  limited  help  in  this 
respect  and  we  are  awaiting  the  outcome  of 
the  PTC  pronouncement  to  help  us  deter- 
mine the  utility  of  such  a  warning. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  continuing  our 
surveillance  of  the  death  and  Injuries  from 
Freon  to  determine  the  toxicity  of  this  com- 
p>ound. 

We  hope  this  Information  may  be  helpful 
to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Path,  A.  Ptjmpian, 
Director.  Office  of  Legislative 

arid  Governmental  Services. 
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POVERTY:  PRIVATE  SECTOR- 
SELF-HELP 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
Washington  landlords  has  found  out  how 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  poverty. 

The  technique  was  demonstrated  in  to- 
day's paper  with  an  announcement  that 
a  local  owner  had  transferred  several 
slum  homes  to  a  nonprofit  corporation  so 
they  can  be  remodeled  with  Federal 
fimds. 

Taxpayers  will  feel  small  satisfaction 
from  this  gift  since  the  owner  is  also  an 
oflBcer  in  the  nonprofit  holding  company 
and  the  property  he  disposed  of  as  a  gift 
to  the  nonprofit  corporation  Is  eligible 
as  an  income  tax  deduction.  Then,  too, 
the  nonprofit  status  of  the  corporation 
will  further  aggrieve  the  taxpayers  since 
the  slum  buildings  will  be  taken  off  the 
real  estate  tax  rolls  leaving  an  additional 
deficit  to  be  made  up  by  private  citizens. 


The  moral  justification  for  this  gift  ia 
the  fact  that  the  buildings  were  too  run 
down  to  be  repaired  economically — but 
uneconomical  repairs  are  a  made-to- 
order  project  for  the  war  on  poverty. 

Is  this  an  isolated  incident,  or  have 
other  landlords  discovered  how  to  make 
poverty  pay? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  an  article  on 
this  subject: 

Slumlord    Shuts    Houses    To    Get    U.S. 

Repair     Am:     Can     Claim     Switch     as 

Deduction 

(By  Phlneas  R.  Flske) 

A  Washington  landlord  told  the  City 
Council  yesterday  that  he  has  given  sev- 
eral slimi  houses  to  a  nonprofit  corporation 
of  which  he  Is  an  officer,  so  that  they  may 
be  rehabilitated   with  Federal  subsidies. 

Nathan  Hablb,  co-owner  of  Habib  Realty 
Co.,  said  that  he  Is  an  incorporator  of  the 
People's  Rehabilitation  Corp.,  which  Is  eligi- 
ble to  receive  Federal  money  to  rehabilitate 
run-down   residential   properties. 

The  buildings  were  too  run-down  to  re- 
pair economically,  he  told  the  Council's 
Housing  Committee. 

Any  property  disposed  of  as  a  gift  would 
be   eligible  as  an  income   tax  deduction. 

dbscribk   problems 

The  Committee  heard  Hablb  and  other 
landlords  describe  their  problems  with  In- 
creasing costs  and  vandalism,  which  they 
said  makes  it  uneconomical  to  build  and 
operate  low-income  residential  properties  in 
Washington. 

The  Committee  was  critical  of  some  of 
the  landlords  for  permitting  their  properties 
to  deteriorate  beyond  usefulness,  and  singled 
out  several  for  multiple  housing  violations 
on  buildings  they  owned. 

One  landlord,  Roecoe  Jones  of  the  R.  L. 
Jones  Realty  Co.,  was  resubpoenaed  by  the 
Council  when  he  did  not  appear  at  yester- 
day's hearing. 

Jones  was  one  of  four  landlords  the  Coun- 
cil subpoenaed  last  week  after  they  failed 
to  testify  at  an  earlier  hearing. 

The  three  others — BasU  Oogoe,  formerly  of 
the  B.  C.  Gogos  Investments,  Sylvan  Mazo 
of  Three  Investment  Co.,  and  George  BasiUko 
of  B&W  Real  Estate  Corp. — testified  yester- 
day. 

OPPOSE     RENT     controls 

They  and  William  Calomlrls  of  the  Calo- 
znlris  Investment  Corp.  said  they  opposed 
rent  controls  as  a  restriction  on  their  in- 
come that  would  prevent  them  from  meeting 
the  rising  costs  of  building  maintenance. 

Council  Chairman  Gilbert  Hahn  Jr.  told 
Hablb,  who  said  he  owns  260  buildings  in 
Washington,  that  he  was  called  to  testify 
because  "you  are  a  symptom"  of  the  city's 
housing  problem. 

"You  represent  a  group  of  small  real  estate 
operators,"  HEOin  said  to  Hablb.  "You're 
not  really  equipped  to  give  good  service  to 
the  community. 

"You  suggest  that  we  should  license  (prop- 
erty managers)  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
competent.  Maybe  you  couldn't  get  a 
license." 

Hablb  replied  he  considered  himself  a 
good  landlord  and  said  he  was  always  avail- 
able to  any  of  his  tenants  whenever  they 
had  problems. 


"MR.  FIREMAN  '  HONORED 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NXW   JEISXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
closed story  of  Andrew  Hutch,  the  former 
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fire  chief  of  Nutley,  N.J.,  succinctly  out- 
lines the  reasons  why  Chief  Hutch  Is  a 
living  legend  in  Nutley.  Affectionately 
known  as  "Mr.  Fireman,"  he  will  serve 
as  the  grand  marshal  of  the  parade  this 
Saturday  honoring  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  local  Nutley  Fire  Department. 

The  story  referred  to  follows: 
Andrew  Hutch  Grand  Marshal  for  Mat  3 
Parade 

The  oldest  active  member  of  the  Nut- 
ley Fire  Department — former  Chief  Andrew 
Hutch — will  be  the  Grand  Marshal  of  the 
giant  May  3  parade  here  planned  to  com- 
memorate the  76tb  Anniversary  of  the  local 
Fire  Department. 

The  parade,  which  will  last  nearly  three 
hours  along  Franklin  Avenue,  will  bring  units 
from  nearly  all  communities  in  New  Jersey 
to  Nutley. 

Walter  Journey,  chairman  of  the  anniver- 
sary program,  made  the  announcement  today 
that  Hutch  has  been  named  the  parade's 
grand  marshal. 

This  Is  the  greatest  honor  that  we  could 
bestow  upon  the  oldest  active  member  of  the 
Nutley  Fire  Department  at  Hose  Company 
No.  2,"  said  Journey. 

Andrew  Hutch  has  been  partially  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  modern  day  equipment 
presently  in  vise.  During  his  tenure  as  a 
fireman  the  department  has  purchased  the 
first  modem  85  foot  hydraullcally  operated 
aerial  truck. 

In  addition,  during  his  time  as  a  fireman, 
the  department  has  Installed  the  first  tran- 
sistorized fire  alarm  system;  the  master  con- 
trol equipment  for  the  fire  alarm  systems 
and  the  first  four  digit  fire  alarm  box  code 
numbers  that  will  pinpoint  the  location  of 
the  alarm,  and  installed  the  first  shortwave 
radio  equipment. 

Hutch  was  bom  In  Troy,  New  York,  and 
moved  to  Nutley  in  1906.  He  established  his 
residence  at  58  Laura  Avenue  In  1920  and  has 
lived  there  since. 

He  Is  known  as  Nutley's  "Mr.  Fireman," 
and  with  good  reason.  In  1914  he  joined  the 
fire  department  and  served  his  first  tenure 
as  chief  from  1940  to  1942.  He  served  as  chief 
again  from  1944  through  1960. 

During  the  period  1914  through  the  pres- 
ent. Hutch  has  retained  his  staunch  Interest 
In  the  development  of  Nutley's  fire  depart- 
ment. 

Hutch's  affiliation  with  fire  department 
oriented  organizations  reads  like  a  "Who's 
Who."  In  1932  he  became  a  life  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Exempt  Fireman's  As- 
sociation. In  1940  he  Joined  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Fire  Chief's  Association  and  was 
elected  to  serve  as  treasurer  in  1958. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Exempt  Firemen's  Association  for  three 
years  (1948-1951).  For  the  past  12  years  he 
has  served  as  assistant  secretary  for  the  Paid 
Fire  Chief's  Association. 

At  the  present.  Hutch  is  serving  a  five  year 
term  as  a  trustee  of  the  New  Jersey  Fire 
Chief's  Association. 


CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN  COM- 
MENDS CONGRESSMAN  REID'S 
ARTICLE  IN  LOOK  MAGAZINE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rect)  ,  for  his  very  excfellent 
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article  in  the  current  issue  of  Look 
magazine. 

While  it  has  been  my  general  policy 
to  refrain  from  purely  partisan  political 
comments  both  on  the  floor  and  in 
Record  inserts.  In  this  instance  Mr. 
Rkid's  incisive  comments  compel  me  to 
do  otherwise. 

His  article  is  a  frank  discussion  of  the 
problems  the  Republican  Party  faces  in 
its  aspirations  to  become  the  majority 
party.  He  does  not  despair.  And  I  agree 
with  him.  But  majority  status  will  not 
occur  unless  we  become  a  party  "with  an 
outlook  that  is  relevant  to  our  times,"  as 
Mr.  Reid  so  aptly  put  it. 

With  a  Republican  President  in  the 
White  House,  we  remain  a  minority  in  the 
Congress.  During  the  past  30  years  we 
have  been  relegated  to  this  position  for 
more  terms  than  I  care  to  recall.  There 
are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  our  plight 
which  can  profit  both  our  party  and  the 
Nation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Republican 
Party  should  be  a  protest  mechanism  to 
be  used  only  when  the  electorate  wishes 
to  remove  Democrats.  As  our  new  dis- 
tinguished national  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Morton), 
recently  said,  the  party  should  be  more 
than  "a  spare  tire." 

Mr.  Reid's  thoughts,  in  my  opinion, 
deserve  the  careful  study  of  every  Re- 
publican Member  of  Congress.  Our 
Democrat  colleagues,  too,  will  find  them 
meaningful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  Mr.  Reid's  ar- 
ticle from  the  current  issue  of  Look 
magazine,  dated  May  15, 1969: 

Do    REPtTBLICANS    HAVE    THE    COURAGE    To    BE- 
COME THE   Majorttt   Party? — It   All  De- 
fends ON  Richard  Nixoit 
(By  Representative  Ogden  R.  Reid  (Republi- 
can of  New  York) )  > 
Unaccustomed  as  we  are  to  vrtnnlng  pres- 
idential elections,  we  Republicans  C8ji  per- 
haps be  forgiven  a  prolonged  exultation  over 
victory   last   November. 

But  while  we've  been  celebrating,  the 
tough  problems  we  were  elected  to  resolve — 
Vietnam,  poverty,  crime,  pollution,  educa- 
tion, the  arms  race — have  become  a  little 
worse.  In  these  fast-moving  times,  problems 
don't  wait.  Men  die  In  Vietnam.  The  poor 
become  more  cynical.  The  air  gets  dirtier. 
The  arms  race  escalates.  And  the  chances 
for  finding  answers  to  our  problems  become 
more  elusive. 

Politically,  one  of  the  toughest  problems 
of  all,  of  course,  is  to  convert  the  Republican 
party,  out  In  the  cold  most  of  the  time,  from 
minority  status  into  a  responsible  and  credi- 
ble Instrument  for  governing  nationally, 
supported  by  a  majority  of  Americans. 

Last  year's  election,  despite  our  victory, 
did  not  offer  vast  encouragement  for  this 
prospect.  The  victory  was  based  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  farmer,  the  Independent  voter, 
the  white-collar  worker,  the  older  Ameri- 
can and  the  Southerner.  Mr.  Nixon  had  only 
43  percent  of  the  vote,  Just  a  shade  more 
than  Mr.  Humphrey.  In  a  nation  where  one 
half  the  population  Is  27  years  of  age  or 
under,  he  failed  to  carry  voters  from  21  to 
49.  He  !06t  the  12  largest  cities,  and,  though 


»  Ogden  R.  Reid,  Ambassador  to  Israel  un- 
der President  Eisenhower,  is  a  fourth-term 
congressman  from  Westchester  County,  N.Y. 
Last  November,  he  outpolled  his  opponents 
by  more  than  tioo  to  one  and  ran  well  ahead 
of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
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he  won  most  of  the  suburbs,  lost  In  metro- 
politan areas  as  a  whole.  He  carried  only 
12  percent  of  the  nonwhlte  vote.  And  since 
the  trend  of  our  national  life  appears  to  be 
urban  and  young,  I  think  the  Republican 
party  cannot  look  so  much  to  the  1968  elec- 
tion In  itself,  but  to  the  opportunity  that  It 
has  offered. 

What  the  election  offers  to  the  Republican 
party  Is  the  opportunity  to  perform.  During 
our  long  years  out  of  office,  we  Republicans 
were  perhaps  too  often  tempted  by  rhetoric. 
We  thought  too  little  about  the  solutions  to 
problems  and  too  much  about  the  political 
Implications,  which  frequently  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  problem  at  all.  What  President 
Nixon  can  do  now,  faced  by  a  society  that 
badly  needs  reordering,  Is  to  demonstrate 
that  we  can  govern,  that  we  know  how  to 
exercise  responsibility,  even  If  the  decisions 
that  this  requires  are  hard. 

It  seems  to  me  we  can  make  no  progress  in 
resolving  our  national  dilemmas  as  long  as 
we  are  Involved  in  a  foreign  war  that  divides 
us  against  ourselves,  spills  our  blood  and 
wastes  our  energy  and  resources.  I  am  ap- 
prehensive that  Mr.  Johnson's  war  will  be- 
come Mr.  Nixon's  war.  I  believe  we  must 
recognize  that  the  Saigon  regime  cannot  be 
allowed  to  veto  a  settlement  in  Paris.  Neither 
can  we  permit  negotiations  to  be  under- 
mined by  a  contradictory  strategy  on  the 
battlefield.  I  am  fearful  that  all  prospect 
for  substantial  achievement  will  be  squan- 
dered In  indecision  over  the  war.  Surely 
there  are  neither  diplomatic  nor  political 
reasons  for  prolonging  it.  An  early  with- 
drawal of  some  of  our  troops,  on  a  clear  time- 
table, may  well  be  necessary  to  convince 
South  Vietnam  of  the  realities  of  a  political 
settlement  and  of  the  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  end  the  war. 

But  a  settlement  In  Vietnam,  I  believe.  Is 
Just  the  first  step  In  creating  a  peaceful 
world  order,  an  atmosphere  In  which  peo- 
ple, wherever  they  may  be,  can  give  their 
attention  to  their  well-being  at  home.  I  de- 
tect a  new  Impatience,  on  both  sides  of  what 
we  have  so  long  called  "the  Iron  Curtain," 
with  Ideological  strife.  In  the  Communist 
world,  the  European  satellites  are  In  open 
rebellion  against  Russian  dominance.  In  the 
capitals  of  the  West,  there  Is  greater  diversity 
of  policy  and  opinion  than  at  any  time  since 
World  War  II.  The  era  of  the  superpowers 
may  be  over,  and  I  regard  this  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  seized.  If  President  Nixon  some- 
how manages  to  write  a  treaty  of  peace  for 
the  cold  war,  he  will  earn  the  gratitude  of 
countries  throughout  the  world  who  are 
bored  with  doctrine  but  excited  by  the  pros- 
pect of  renewing  their  own  societies.  He  will 
also  keep  the  Republican  party  in  office  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

That  is  why  I  am  troubled  by  the  Presi- 
dent's decision,  however  different  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson's,  to  deploy  an  antl-balllstlc 
missile  system.  Once  we  have  taken  the  step 
toward  a  new  generation  of  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapons,  it  is  that  much 
more  difficult  to  reverse  our  course.  Even 
Mr.  Nixon's  limited  ABM  program  will.  I 
think,  needlessly  divert  vital  resources  from 
our  urgent  priorities  at  home.  An  asm  sys- 
tem could  ultimately  cost  $100  billion  or 
more.  It  Is  more  Imperative  than  ever  that 
the  President  schedule  early  disarmament 
talks  with  the  Soviets.  Undue  delay  In  pre- 
liminary contacts  may  cause  us  to  miss  the 
moment  for  agreement  while  the  "military- 
industrial  complex"  In  both  countries  presses 
the  world  into  a  vast  acceleration  of  nuclear- 
arms  madness. 

If,  In  negotiations  on  Vietnam  and  strate- 
gic arms  limitation,  we  succeed  in  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  detente,  I  think  we  will 
also  establish  an  opportunity  for  desperately 
needed  achievements  in  the  underdeveloped 
Third  World.  For  too  long,  the  Industrialized 
countries    have    watched    with    indifference 
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while  th«  populAttota  boomad  and  hunger 
Intensified.  Aa  conditions  b*ve  come  closer 
to  chmoe.  we  have  actually  diminished  our 
own  efforts  at  development  assistance  and, 
since  the  Vietnam  wv.  we  have  contributed 
next  to  nothing.  Today,  the  United  States 
ranks  an  abysmal  seventh  In  the  percentage 
of  national  income  flhat  goes  to  foreign  aid. 
We  are  contrlbuUng  44  percent  less  in  eco- 
nomic assistance  under  aid  than  we  were 
only  three  years  aga  The  time  has  come,  I 
believe,  to  lift  the  underdeveloped  nations 
out  of  the  arena  of  international  power  poll- 
tics  and  to  work  with  them  without  being 
wedded  to  the  statu*  quo — on  the  basis  of 
equal  to  equal — to  aarrow  the  growing  gap 
between  the  have  and  the  have-not  nations. 

Unfortunately,  argfuments  In  the  past  for 
reconciliation  betwaen  nations  have  been 
greeted  as  somehow  ''fuzzy-headed."  I  speak 
not  out  of  abstract  idealism  but  practical 
consideration.  Americans  are  tired  of  living 
In  a  climate  of  fear.  They  have  come  to  real- 
ize, I  think,  that  their  security  does  not 
lie  in  playing  at  tb«  edge  of  nuclear  anni- 
hilation. They  have  had  enough  of  govern- 
ments that  speak  poace  while  behaving  eul- 
ventburoifsly.  It  would  be  not  only  diplo- 
matically'  BQt  poUtlCally  prudent.  I  think, 
to  step  back  from  the  abyss.  We  are  not, 
essentially,  a  warllk^  p>eople,  and  we  would 
like  to  get  on  with  our  critical  problems 
at  home.  1 

These  problems,  ev^n  in  the  affluent  sector 
of  our  society,  are  manifold.  The  subur- 
banite, the  parent.  ,the  farmer,  the  senior 
citizen,  the  businessman,  the  commuter,  the 
taxpayer,  the  house^Hfe,  all  have  legitimate 
grievances  that  theyi  look  to  government  to 
relieve.  Frustrated  bjr  ihe  government's  ap- 
parent Imijotence,  tiey  feel  cut  off,  power- 
less. Incapable  of  aff^tlng  their  destiny.  We 
cannot  overlook  thej  Individual  who  Is  In- 
jiu'ed  by  Inflation  lr|  food  costs,  the  break- 
down of  vital  servldes  In  hospitals  and  In 
schools,  the  dlslntegtatlon  of  transportation 
facilities,  vanishing  ^pen  space,  and  the  be- 
foulment  of  air  and^  water.  We  surely  can- 
not forget  the  crisis  In  taxation  at  the  local 
level.  I 

But  for  some  Amehcans,  the  problems  are 
fundamental.  The  poor  and  racial  minorities 
have  been  denied  reiUlzatlon  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  Intellectuals  and  young  people 
are  cynical  about  wtiether  It  even  exists.  All 
have  lost  much  of  ^elr  confidence  In  the 
Democratic  party — If  not  In  the  political 
process  generally.  Ijlany  young  men  and 
women  everywhere  a|«  rightfully  distrustful 
of  a  system  that  em(phaslzee  military  supe- 
riority out  of  proportion  to  human  values — 
and  has  dimmed  hopes  for  a  safe  future. 

We  Republicans  must  now  open  the  doors 
to  our  democratic  system,  make  full  partici- 
pation In  It  availably  to  the  "out"  groups  of 
our  society.  We  must  make  the  vote  available 
to  18-year-old8,  provide  for  the  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  P^ldent  and  reform  the 
convention  system.  Without  historical  ties 
to  political  machine*,  rigid  labor  unions  or 
courthouse  racism,  tike  Republican  party  has 
the  opportunity  to  offer  the  young,  the  poor 
and  the  black  a  chaqce  to  be  heard  and  con- 
tribute to  change.  B^t  we  must  hurry  If  our 
Invitation  to  create  oj  democratic  system  Is  to 
be  credible. 

More  than  a  year]  ago,  the  Kemer  com- 
mission on  clvU  disorders  Issued  a  public 
call  for  speed  In  meeting  our  nation's  worst 
crisis.  "Our  natlon.V  said  the  report,  "Is 
moving  toward  two  societies,  one  black,  one 
white — separate  and  j  unequal."  It  urged,  to 
reverse  this  tj«nd,  "a  commitment  to  na- 
tional action — compMslonate,  massive,  and 
sustained.  .  .  .  Pronx  every  American  It  will 
require  new  attltud^,  new  understanding, 
and,  above  all.  new  will."  Tet  In  the  year 
that  has  passed,  our  dountry  has  beer  gravely 
deficient  In  responding  to  the  call  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  latent  studies,  has  become 
even  more  separate  ^nd  unequal. 
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There  Is  a  hard  way  and  an  easy  way  for 
a  President  to  deal  with  the  racial  crisis  In 
America.  The  hard  way  Is  to  challenge  white 
society  to  exorcise  its  racism,  to  propose 
the  taxes  necessary  to  finance  "massive" 
social  change  and  to  counsel  the  country  to 
avoid  Impatience  with  slow  resiUts.  The 
easy  way  is  to  maintain  that  Negroes,  as 
a  minority,  can  be  politically  ignored,  make 
common  cause  with  racist  politicians  and 
put  off  any  effort  to  resolve  the  problem  on 
the  grounds  that  it  will,  somehow,  go  away. 
The  latter  is  known,  euphemistically,  as  the 
"Southern  strategy,"  and  there  are  some  Re- 
publicans who  are  tempted  by  it.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  such  expedient  politics  Is  un- 
thinkable, and  that  if  the  Republican  party 
tries  to  deal  with  the  black-white  struggle 
in  the  easy  way,  it  will  not  only  do  the 
country  a  disservice  but  assiire  its  own 
ultimate  demise.  To  start  with,  it  is  im- 
p>ortant  that  the  Administration  show  its 
commitment  in  this  area  by  promptly  and 
clearly  upholding  the  school  desegregation 
guidelines  and  not  relaxing  their  uniform 
and  timely  application. 

Similarly.  I  think  the  Republican  party 
will  seriously  misjudge  the  needs  of  this 
nation  if  it  treads  too  cautiously  in  its 
approach  to  social  problems.  For  example, 
what  will  we  do  about  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams— directed  at  changing  the  condition  of 
life  for  the  poor,  black,  white,  Spanish- 
American  and  Indian?  Many  in  Washington 
tend  to  focus  on  the  administrative  failures 
in  these  programs  and  to  slight  the  substan- 
tive achievements.  Progress  is  not  easy  to 
measure  when  it  Is  in  terms  of  hope,  a 
future  and  a  decent  life.  But  Head  Start, 
community  edition,  health  anr*  legal  services 
and  Job-training  programs  have  made  a  sig- 
nificant difference  in  the  lives  of  the  nation's 
30  million  poor. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  other  programs 
have  failed.  The  reason  is  a  combination  of 
inadequate  and  tardy  financing — particvilarly 
after  large  siims  began  to  go  into  paying  for 
Vietnam — and  innocent  and  not  so  innocent 
administrative  breakdowns  that  seem  Inevi- 
tably to  accompany  unfamiliar  endeavors.  I 
might  point  out  that  few  people  question  the 
principle  of  space  exploration  because  of  the 
waste  of  a  billion  or  so  here  and  there.  Be- 
cause an  antlpoverty  program  has  not  worked 
does  not  mean  that  it  cannot  work — if  given 
adequate  financing,  qualified  direction  and 
appropriate  goals.  Many  a  good  program  will 
demonstrate  its  merit,  I  suspect,  despite  a 
faulty  start. 

To  be  sure,  It  Is  also  time  to  experiment 
with  fresh  ideas,  even  if  some  new  programs 
appear  to  clash  with  conventional  dogma. 
I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  the  negative 
Income  tax.  a  program  endorsed  by  n:\any 
eminent  economists  to  eliminate  poverty  di- 
rectly by  assuring  every  American  a  mini- 
mum annual  Income.  And  I  am  thinking  also 
of  a  plan  to  abolish  unemployment  by  mak- 
ing the  government  the  employer  of  last  re- 
sort. We  need,  as  well.  Imaginative  programs 
Involving  the  private  sector  much  more  fully 
as  an  employer  of  the  hard-core  poor.  In  any 
event,  we  must  use  day-care  centers  and 
work  incentives  to  restructure  the  welfare 
system,  which  has  sapped  the  will  and  dig- 
nity of  so  many  of  its  "beneficiaries."  In 
short,  it  is  time  to  reexamine  the  premises 
of  our  approach  to  antlpoverty  to  see  if  they 
apply  to  the  actual  conditions  of  American 
lUe. 

Perhaps  nothing  we  can  do  to  regain  our 
social  strength  is  more  important  than  the 
restoration  of  the  American  city  as  a  viable 
living  unit.  A  modern  industrial  society  with 
decaying  cities  Is  seriously  ill.  Yet  we  are 
not  dealing  with  housing,  education  and  jobs 
in  our  cities,  to  say  nothing  of  poUuticm, 
transit,  crime  and  trash.  And  if  the  essentials 
go  unmet,  what  happens  to  parks,  libraries, 
museiims  and  the  arts?  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment  can    help    create    the   conditions    for 
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healthy  urban  diversity.  It  can  try  to  attract 
the  middle-income  family  back  downtown — 
through  the  construction  of  housing,  for  in- 
stance, that  is  not  antl-chlldren.  The  Oovern- 
must  also  try  to  restore  the  cities  as  self- 
BUfflctent.  respionsible  political  organisms, 
qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Perhaps 
the  way  to  achieve  that  is  to  reserve  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  Federal  tax  revenues  for 
the  use  of  the  cities  In  which  they  are  col- 
lected. We  cannot  save  the  cities  cheaply,  but 
I  don't  think  this  nation  can.  in  the  long 
nin.  afford  not  to  save  them. 

One  means  available  to  the  Republican 
party  to  alleviate  many  of  the  nation's  ills 
is  to  make  our  free  enterprise  system  work 
more  equitably  and  efficiently.  The  party  has 
always  championed  free  competition,  but 
we  have  witnessed  the  creation  of  a  system 
of  proliferating  subsidies,  tax  shelters,  im- 
port quotas,  monopolies,  production  controls 
and  various  cushions  for  big  business,  big 
labor  and  big  agriculture.  The  oil  Industry 
alone  extracts  more  than  $6  billion  a  year 
In  hidden  tribute.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
done  little  to  correct  such  harmful  Industry 
practices  as  false  advertising,  deceptive  pack- 
aging, discriminatory  pricing,  phony  guaran- 
tees, interest  padding  and  substandard  man- 
ufacturing. I  think  that  a  rigorous  asser- 
tion of  the  Government's  power  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  marketplace  Is  Impor- 
tant to  the  entire  nation,  even  at  the  price 
of  a  complaint  from  a  lobbyist  here  and 
there.  We  need  a  creative  and  expanding 
economy,  unstlfled  by  sanctuaries  of  priv- 
ilege, to  yield  a  maximiun  of  tax  revenues 
In  a  just  and  fair  manner.  We  count  heavily 
on  the  free  enterprise  system  as  the  chief 
vehicle  for  combating  poverty  and  inequality 
of  opportunity,  and.  it  seems  to  me,  we  should 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  insure 
that  it  functions  well. 

Finally,  let  me  note  that  the  Republican 
party's  tradition  of  resistance  to  unwar- 
ranted governmental  power — a  tradition 
often  abused  by  the  representatives  of  pri- 
vate interests — seems  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  many  of  ovu  aspirations  today.  Govern- 
ment, in  becoming  too  bureaucratic  and  too 
Impersonal,  has  often  become  too  arbitrary. 
We  have.  In  many  cases,  piled  rules  and 
regulations  one  atop  another  until  the  sys- 
tem seems  ready  to  collapse.  That's  why  I 
think  we  need  reform  in  our  inequitable 
draft  laws,  our  internal  revenue  procedures, 
our  civil  service  codes.  We  need  food-stamp 
and  surplus-food  programs  that  are  simple 
enough  to  get  people  fed,  not  so  complex 
that  bureaucrats  can  defeat  them.  We  need 
an ti- crime  programs  that  will  not  Intensify 
the  policing  of  our  lives  by  wiretaps  and  dos- 
siers but  instead  tuiclog  the  courts  with 
more  judges  and  Improve  the  corrections 
syrtem  with  better  prisons  and  probation 
officers. 

The  needs  of  our  society  are  more  complex 
than  they  once  were.  A  splrallng  population, 
a  speeding  technology  and  an  Insatiable 
quest  for  the  wares  of  our  civilization  have 
created  conditions  that  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  those  President  McKlnley  faced. 
What  troubles  me  is  that  I  still  see  in  the 
Republican  party  men  who  are  nostalgic  for 
McKlnley's  duy.  In  itself,  their  nostalgia  1b 
perhaps  not  blameworthy;  but  as  a  guide  to 
the  governing  of  America  In  the  1970's,  it  has 
small  use.  We  cannot  apply  horse-and-buggy 
political  thinking  to  the  space  age.  President 
Nixon's  task  is  made  no  easier  by  the  pres- 
ence of  this  thinking  in  the  party. 

If  the  President  is  to  prove  that  a  Republi- 
can Administration  is  not  a  curiosity  that 
occurs  occasionally  between  Democrats,  then 
I  think  he  will  have  to  align  himself  and  the 
p>arty  with  an  outlook  that  is  relevsmt  to  our 
times.  He  will  thereby  disappoint  some  Re- 
publicans. But  to  build  a  new  coalition,  I  be- 
lieve he  must  show  the  minorities,  the  poor, 
the  young,  the  intellectuals  that  Republicans 
can  govern  with  compassion  and  understand- 
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ing.  as  well  as  with  skill  and  effectiveness. 
America  wiU  always  respond  If  the  goals  are 
high  enough  and  tough  enough,  but  medi- 
ocrity bores  and  falls  to  inspire.  The  "com- 
fortable Ufe"  WiU  breed  apathy,  indifference 
and  callousness,  but  if  we  can  boldly  tackle 
the  creative  adventure  tor  peace,  and  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  freedom  denied,  then  we 
can  call  forth  the  betft  of  our  generation. 

There's  no  magic  formula  by  which  Re- 
publicans can  be  transformed  into  a  ma- 
jority. There  are  difficult  decisions,  un- 
pleasant struggles  and  hard  work.  Good  pol- 
itics is  not  distinguishable  from  good  gov- 
ernment. But  I  do  not  deopalr  that  the  task 
can  be  performed  and  the  Republican  party 
become  again — as  it  once  was — the  keeper  of 
the  destiny  of  our  nation. 


MONROE  COUNTY,  N.Y.,  HONORS 
LATE  PRESIDENT  BY  DEDICATING 
"DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER" 
LILAC  AT  WHITE  HOUSE  CERE- 
MONY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1969 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  each 
of  our  districts  we  have  things  in  which 
we  can  express  great  pride.  It  hsis  been 
my  particular  pleasure  today  to  share 
with  each  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  memento  from  my 
36th  Congressional  District — a  small 
sampling  of  the  beautiful  lilac  fragrance 
which  has  made  Rochestfer,  N.Y..  famous 
the  world  over. 

The  Monroe  Coimty's  Highland  Park 
in  Rochester  has  developed  one  of  the 
finest  collection  of  lilacs  in  the  world. 
These  lilacs — which  will  be  blooming  in 
the  very  near  future — present  a  beauti- 
ful rainbow  spectrum  when  in  full  bloom. 
The  scent  is  as  delicate  as  the  breeze. 

Springtime  and  lilac  time  are  synony- 
mous in  Monroe  County.  The  gentle 
slopes  of  scenic  Highland  Park,  planted 
with  more  than  1,600  lilac  bushes  of  552 
varieties,  are  ablaze  with  color  ranging 
from  white  and  the  most  delicate  shades 
of  lilac  to  the  deepest  purple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  well  over  a  half  a  million 
persons  from  virtually  every  State  in  the 
Nation  and  many  sections  of  Canada  visit 
the  "Lilac  Capital  of  the  World"  each 
spring  to  enjoy  the  park's  multicolored 
vistas. 

Lilac  Sunday,  the  day  blooms  are  at 
their  height,  is  the  highlight  of  the  week 
when  an  afternoon-long  program  of  mu- 
sic and  entertainment  is  featured.  Eve- 
nings during  the  week-long  festival  the 
colorful  beauty  can  be  enjoyed  to  music 
under  brilliant  Illumination. 

The  lilac  has  been  cherished  by  every 
generation  of  Americans.  In  Mount  Ver- 
non, both  the  Custls  and  the  George 
Washington  families  were  among  its 
fanciers;  Thomsis  Jefferson  recorded  the 
planting  of  lilacs  in  his  personal  garden. 
Many  of  our  poets  and  writers  have 
had  a  fondness  for  the  fragrant  native 
of  the  Balkan  mountains.  Thoreau  noted 
its  traditional  popularity  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  lovely  blooms  have  beau- 
tified homesites  ever  since  Governor 
Wentworth  planted  our  country's  first 
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bushes  on  his  colonial  estate  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.: 

still  grows  the  vivacious  Ulac  a  generaUon 
after  the  door  and  lintel  and  sill  are  gone. 

Fortunately,  lilac  varieties  have  not 
been  lost  to  us  over  the  generations,  as 
have  so  many  varieties  of  roses,  peonies, 
and  other  plants  of  colonial  times. 

The  world-famous  coUection  which 
today  covers  22  acres  of  Highland  Park 
includes  many  of  the  varieties  dating 
back  to  colonial  origins.  Although  the 
Rochester  collection  was  not  started  un- 
tU  the  1890's,  the  pioneer  varieties  pro- 
vide a  striking  contrast  to  some  of  the 
most  recent  introductions. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  his- 
torical varieties  in  Highland  Park's  dis- 
play is  the  Azurea  Plena,  the  first  double- 
flowering  form  known,  originated  in 
1843.  Most  of  the  modem  double-flower- 
ing varieties  are  descendants  of  Azurea 
Plena  having  resulted  from  the  breeding 
experiments  of  the  Lemoines,  of  Nancy. 
Prance  after  1876.  The  double  lilacs  de- 
veloped by  the  Lemoine  nursery  were 
the  sensation  of  expositions  all  over 
Europe  in  the  late  19th  century,  and 
their  importation  by  fanciers  m  the 
United  States  began  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  ^  .,  _ 

Lilacs  have  never  required  promotion 
by  an  organized  group  of  fanciers.  The 
tradition  of  their  popularity  has  grown 
spontaneously  and  is  demonstrated  viv- 
idly each  year  at  lilac  time  in  Rochester, 
when  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
come  to  view  the  552  varieties^from 
pure  white  to  deep  purple— in  the  world  s 
largest  display  of  more  than  1,600  shrubs. 
These  lilacs  have  won  many  awards 
but  I  sincerely  feel  their  greatest  honor 
took  place  today  when  a  new  lilac— the 
"Dwight  David  Eisenhower"— was  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon  and  to 
Ambassador  John  Eisenhower  for 
planting  in  the  White  House  gardens. 
I  was  privileged  to  take  part  in  this 
presentation  along  with  Mrs.  Horton, 
and  two  representatives  of  Monroe 
County,  Kermit  Hill,  assistant  county 
manager,  and  Alvan  R.  Grant,  parks 
director.  .    , 

It  was  Mr.  Grant  who  had  suggested 
the  tribute  to  the  late  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower.  The  new  lilac— a  unique 
blue  with  individual  florets  with  four, 
five,  or  up  to  17  petals  on  each  cluster- 
was'  developed,  under  his  direction,  by 
Richard  A.  Penicchla,  superintendent  of 
horticulture  at  the  parks  department.  It 
was  Mr.  Grant  who  remembered  the 
fondness  for  lilacs  expressed  by  Mrs. 
Mamie  Eisenhower  a  dozen  or  so  years 
ago  when  she  Uved  at  the  V^Thlte  House. 
Because  as  a  child  she  loved  a  lUac 
bush  in  the  backyard  of  her  Denver 
home,  Mrs.  Eisenhower  wished  she  had 
some  on  the  White  House  lawns,  espe- 
cially white  ones. 

To  make  that  wish  come  true  repre- 
sentatives of  the  park  system  arranged 
to  transplant  seven  varieties  at  the  White 
House  and  three  varieties  at  the  Eisen- 
hower farm  in  Gettysburg.  These  plants 
were  arranged  so  Mrs.  Eisenhower  could 
see  them  from  her  bedroom  window  at 
the  White  House  and  the  farm. 
The  President's  lady  said: 
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I  have  a  special  feeling  in  my  heart  for 
them  when  they  bloom,  it  is  to  me  the  be- 
ginning of  spring. 

I  was  very  pleased  when  Mrs.  Nixon 
agreed  to  accept  the  gift  from  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  who  over  the  years 
have  held  deep  affection  and  admiration 
for  General  Eisenhower.  The  presenta- 
tion ceremony  was  a  double  pleasure  in 
that  the  late  President's  son  was  able  to 
break  into  an  extremely  tight  schedule 
of  briefings  for  his  new  assignment  as 
Ambassador  to  Belgium  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate. 

This  presentation  is  the  second  honor 
in  a  week  for  the  Monroe  County  Parks 
Department.  Just  a  week  ago  they  pro- 
vided plants,  on  special  request,  to  the 
National  Arboretum  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The  famous  "Rochester  lilac"— a  pure 
white  flower— was  added  to  the  National 
Arboretum  collection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower" lilac  is  the  result  of  many  years 
work.  It  is  a  cross  between  the  white 
"Rochester"  lilac  and  the  blue  "Madame 
Charles  Souchet." 

The  deep  feeling  behind  the  decision 
to  name  the  newest  lilac  in  memory  of 
our  late  President  demonstrates  the  love 
and  affection  held  for  him  not  only  by 
the  people  of  my  district  but  by  people 
£w;ross  the  world.  I  am  sure  all  of  my 
colleagues  join  with  me  in  commending 
Mr.  Grant  and  his  staff  for  their  dedica- 
tion today  of  the  "Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower" lilac. 


SUPPORT  FOR  INCREASE  IN 
PERSONAL  EXEMPTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  early  in  this  Congress  I  again 
introduced  legislation  to  increase  the 
personal  income  tax  exemption  from 
$600  to  $1,000  over  a  4-year  period. 

Over  100  Members  of  Congress  have 
introduced  similar  proposals  to  raise  the 
exemption  from  its  present  $600  level. 
I  have  received  overwhelming  support 
for  this  proposal  from  residents  of  the 
Sixth  District  and  throughout  Wisconsin. 
In  addition  to  many  individual  letters, 
Mr.  James  Huebner  of  Hartland,  Wis., 
collected  over  50  signatures  on  a  peti- 
tion and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Lange  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,   circulated   a   petition  to 
over  800  signers.  I  am  deeply  Indebted 
to  these  individuals  for  their  efforts  and 
to  the  signers  as  well  for  their  support. 
Recently  the  Wisconsin  State  Coim- 
cil  of  Machinists,  which  is  made  up  of 
delegates  from  all  of  the  local  lodges 
of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists and  Aerospace  Workers,  AFL- 
CIO,  representing  70  members  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  met  in  Oshkosh  and 
went  on  record  to  reaffirm  its  previous 
position  that  we  urge  all  of  our  Con- 
gressmen that  they  Initiate  and  support 
any  legislation  that  would  increase  Fed- 
eral income  tax   exemption   from   the 
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present  $600  to  $1,000,  and  fiirther,  to 
support  and  Introduce  legislation  which 
would  close  present  tax  loopholes. 

Further  support  has  come  from  radio 
station  VTKM  in  Hartford,  Wis.,  and  I 
would  like  to  include  their  editorial  on 
this  matter  as  part  of  my  remarks.  The 
editorial  follows: 

WTKM  Editorial 

Th«  penonal  ezen^tlon  was  first  provided 
In  the  revenue  act  tt  1913.  At  that  time,  a 
tax  payer  waa  allowe4  an  exemption  of  $3,000, 
plxis  •  1.000  for  eacb  dependent.  Tben,  In 
World  War  II,  the  e^mptlon  was  reduced  to 
$500  per  person.  The  present  exemption  of 
•600  was  provided  In  1948.  Between  1947-1968 
the  coat  of  living  went  up  55.8%.  In  April  of 
1947  the  average  factory  worker  grossed  947.44 
per  week,  for  the  ^ear  of  1968  the  same 
worker  grossed  $107/13  per  week  for  an  In- 
crease of  44.3%.  Since  1948  nothing  has  been 
done  to  Increase  the  personal  tax  exemption, 
although,  tlirough  A|prll  of  1968,  more  than 
60  bills  have  been  Introduced  In  the  90tb 
Congress  to  raise  exemptions  to  amoimts 
ran^ng  from  $750  to  $UO0.  Recently  Con- 
gressman '  Stelger  r9-tntroduced  legislation 
for  £a.  Increase  in  tb4  personal  tax  exemption 
from  $600  to  $1,000  per  person  over  a  fo\ir 
year  period  beglonliig  In  1970  to  $700,  1971 
to  $800,  and  so  on,  tihus  preventing  em  $11- 
bllUon  dollar  revenue  loss  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

WTKM  feels,  as  do^  Congressman  Stelger, 
that  a  change  In  tbl$  $600  exemption  Is  long 
overdue.  It  Is  about' time  we  do  everything 
we  can  to  allow  the  American  people  to  better 
make  ends  meet.  WO'  feel  this  should  be  en- 
acted by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  the  1st  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
and  not  tossed  asld^  as  In  the  past.  What 
do  you  think? 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Increasing  volume  of  support  for  raising 
the  personal  exemption  would  prompt 
Congress  to  take  positive  action  on  this 
as  part  of  its  program  for  tax  reform. 


■^ 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COMMTT- 
TEE  TO  CONSIDER  LOAN  INTER- 
EST LEGISLATION 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 


OF    IttUtTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday}  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  'speaker,  on  Monday 
the  District  of  Coli>mbla  Committee  will 
consider  H.R.  255i  a  bill  to  authorize 
banks,  savings  aqd  loan  associations, 
and  other  regulated  lenders  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  charge  or  deduct 
interest  in  advance)  on  installment  loans. 
This  bill  has  been  considered  in  Con- 
gress on  previous  o:casions,  but  now  the 
era  of  intensified  concern  about  con- 
sumer problems  is  Upon  us,  as  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  jtruth-in-lending  bill 
and  the  comprehensive  City  Council  con- 
sumer protection  regulations  fast  ap- 
proaches. This  legialation  has  brought  up 
the  critical  area  o^  interest  rates  which 
has  become  one  ol|  the  major  financial 
issues  in  the  District. 

Consumer  groupi  here  in  the  District 
express  their  stroxfe  concern  about  the 
bill  in  that  it  allo\fs  the  effective  inter- 
est rate  to  skyrodket  into  the  strato- 
sphere, without  any  legal  limit  or  ceiling. 
But  there  are  no  legal  limits  on  rates  of 
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interest  on  any  forms  of  payment  involv- 
ing revolving  credit.  The  bill  may  be,  as 
the  consumer  advocates  suggest,  special- 
interest  legislation,  but  their  objections 
are  in  part  equally  specific. 

Many  points  were  brought  out,  how- 
ever, which  deal  exactly  with  what  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  and  I  on  the  House 
District  Committee  havp  been  concerned 
about  for  some  time.  Last  year,  Congress- 
men Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  Brock  Adams, 
and  I  introduced  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  Ettstrict  City  Council  to 
set  maximum  interest  rates  for  the 
District. 

Next  week  when  the  District  Commit- 
tee brings  up  H  Jl.  255,  I  plan  to  propose 
an  amendment  which  would  allow  the 
Council  to  hold  comprehensive  hearings 
on  the  installment  loan  situation  in  the 
District,  Including  not  only  bank  loans, 
but  also  retail  installment  transactions 
and  revolving  credit,  and  subsequently 
set  viable  interest  rates  for  the  District 
which  will  benefit  the  entire  economic 
life  of  the  city,  and  all  those  residents 
of  the  metropolitan  area  who  shop  or 
transact  financial  business  in  Washing- 
ton. 

It  Is  high  time  that  a  systematic  over- 
view and  study  be  conducted  of  the  en- 
tire installment  loan  situation  here  in  the 
District  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  country. 
H.R.  255  must  be  placed  in  the  context 
of  this  broader  problem.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  merely  carrying  out  an  exer- 
cise in  semantics  if  we  call  the  same  rate 
of  interest  usurious  in  one  transaction 
in  the  marketplace  and  yet  legal  in  an- 
other related  transaction.  None  of  us  as 
consumers  will  benefit  from  skirting  the 
issue  at  hand. 

I,  therefore,  submit  for  the  attention 
of  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are  interested 
in  the  protection  of  consumers  against 
unfair  and  unreasonable  installment 
loan  practices,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Retail  Installment  Sales  Act  which  au- 
thorizes the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council,  in  title  LH,  to  deal  with  the 
broad  issue  and  set  maximum  interest 
rates  for  the  District: 

HH.  19919 
A  bin  to  provide  for  the  regulation  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  retail  installment 
sales  of  consumer  goods  (other  than  motor 
vehicles)  and  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE    I— GENERAL    PROVISIONS    AND 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1.101.  PuHPosES,  Rules  or  Construc- 
tion.— 

(A)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District 
of  Coliunbla  Retail  Installment  Sales  Act", 
and  shall  be  liberally  construed  and  applied 
to  promote  Its  underlying  piu-poses  and 
policies. 

(B)  Underlying  purposes  tind  policies  of 
this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  regulate  retail  Installment  sales  of 
consvimer  goods  (other  than  motor  vehicles) 
and  services  and  to  safegiiard  consumers 
from  unfair,  unconscionable,  or  fraudulent 
advertising,  sales,  credit,  and  collection 
practices; 

(2)  to  permit  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  fair  and  economically  sound  con- 
sumer credit  practices: 

(3)  to  further  consxuner  understanding 
througb  dlsclosiure  of  the  terms  of  retail  in- 
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stallment  transactions  and  to  promote  and 
enhance  competition  among  retaU  sellers 
of  consiuner  goods  and  services;  and 

(4)  to  promote  and  develop  programs  for 
the  education  of  retaU  credit  consumers. 

Sec.  1.102.  Construction  Against  Implicit 
Repeal. — This  Act  being  a  general  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  retail  installment  sale  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  services,  no  part  of  it  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  impliedly  repealed  by  sub- 
sequent legislation  If  such  construction  can 
reasonably  be  avoided. 

Sec.  1.103.  General  Repealer. — All  Acts  or 
parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  herewith  are,  to 
the  extent  of  such  inconsistency,  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  1.104.  Severabilitt. — If  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  Is  held  invalid,  such 
invalidity  shall  not  affect  other  provisions  or 
the  application  of  this  Act  which  can  be 
effected  without  the  Invalid  provision  or  £^- 
pUcatlon,  and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  severable. 

Sec.  1.106.  Efpective  Date. — 

(A)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  mnety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(B)  This  Act  and  the  regulations  adopted 
and  promulgated  by  the  Council  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
retail  Installment  contracts,  open-end  credit 
agreements  and  extension  or  refinancing 
agreements  entered  into  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  retail  installment  contract,  ' 
refinancing  or  extension  agreement,  promis- 
sory note,  or  other  Instrument  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Sec.  1.201.  DErormoNS. — 

(1)  "Cash  price"  of  goods  or  services  means 
the  price  at  which  the  goods  or  services  are 
offered  for  sale  by  the  seller  to  cash  buyers 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  and  may 
Include,  if  separately  itemized,  any  appli- 
cable taxes.  The  cash  price  of  goods  may  not 
include  the  cash  price  of  deUvery,  Installa- 
tion, servicing,  repairs,  alterations,  or  im- 
provements. The  amount  by  which  the  casta 
price  stated  in  a  retail  installment  contract 
exceeds  the  cash  price  of  goods  or  services 
offered  for  sale  by  the  seller  to  retail  or  cash 
buyers  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
shall  be  deemed  a  finance  charge. 

(2)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  his 
designated  agent:  "Council"  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  or  its  designated 
agent. 

(3)  "Consumer  goods"-  ndeans  tangible 
chattels  bought  for  use  primarily  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes,  in- 
cluding certificates  or  coupons  exchangeable 
for  such  goods,  and  including  consumer  goods 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  subse- 
quently, are  to  be  so  affixed  to  real  property 
as  to  become  a  part  of  real  property  whether 
or  not  severable  therefrom,  but  the  term 
"consumer  goods"  does  not  Include  goods  ac- 
quired for  commercial  or  business  use  or  for 
resale,  nor  shall  such  term  include  any  motor 
vehicle  as  such  term  is  defined  In  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  approved  April  22,  1960 
(74  Stat.  69;  title  40,  ch.  9,  D.C.  Code),  pro- 
viding for  the  regulation  of  finance  charges 
for  retail  Installment  sales  of  motor  vehicles 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(4)  "Credit"  means  the  right  granted  to  a 
retail  buyer  to  defer  payment  of  debt  or  to 
incur  debt  and  defer  its  payment. 

(5)  "District"  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(6)  "Finance  charge": 

(a)  "Finance  charge"  means  the  sum  of 
all  the  charges  directly  or  indirectly  Imposed 
upon  and  payable  by  a  retail  buyer,  as  an 
incident  to  the  extension  of  credit  In  a  retail 
installment  transaction,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  amounts  deemed  a  finance  charge 
under  subsection   (1)    of  this  section,  loan 
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fees,  service  and  carrying  charges,  discounts, 
Interest,  time  price  differentials,  investiga- 
tors' fees,  costs  of  any  guarantee  or  insTirance 
protecting  the  creditor  against  obligor's  de- 
fault or  other  credit  loss. 

(b)  If  Itemized  and  disclosed  in  compli- 
ance with  this  Act  and  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder,  the  term  does  not  include 

(I)  fees  and  charges  prescribed  by  law  which 
actually  are  or  will  be  paid  to  public  officials 
for  determining  the  existence  of  or  for  per- 
fecting or  releasing  or  satisfying  any  security 
related  to  a  retail  Installment  transaction; 

(II)  taxes;  (ill)  charges  or  premiums.  In 
compliance  with  this  Act  and  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder,  for  insurance 
against  loss  of  or  damage  to  property  related 
to  a  retail  Installment  transaction  or  against 
liability  arising  out  of  the  ownership  or  use 
of  such  property;  and  (Iv)  charges  or  pre- 
miums, in  compliance  with  this  Act  and  reg- 
ulations promulgated  thereunder,  for  credit 
life,  accident,  and  health  insurance. 

(7)  "Home  Improvement  contract"  or  "con- 
tract for  home  improvement  work"  means  an 
agreement  for  the  performance  of  home  im- 
provement work. 

(8)  "Home  Improvement  work"  means  the 
construction  of  one  or  more  additions  to, 
other  Improvement,  repair,  restoration,  alter- 
ation, conversion,  or  replacement  of  any  resi- 
dential property  as  herein  defined,  but  the 
term  "home  Improvement  work"  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  or  include  the  sale  or  installation  of 
any  appliance,  materials,  household  furnish- 
ings, or  home  equipment.  If  not  made  part 
of  the  realty. 

(9)  "Open-end  credit  agreement"  means 
an  agreement,  prescribing  the  terms  of  se- 
cured or  unsecvired  retail  installment  trans- 
actions, which  may  take  place  from  time  to 
time  thereunder,  and  providing  that  the 
buyer's  periodic  unpaid  balance  is  payable 
in  Installments. 

(10)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  firm, 
concessionaire,  partnership.  Joint  stock  com- 
pany, corporation,  association,  Incorporated 
society,  statutory  or  common  law  trust,  es- 
tate, executor,  administrator,  receiver,  trus- 
tee, conservator,  liquidator,  committee,  as- 
signee, officer,  employee,  principal,  or  agent. 

(11)  "Residential  property"  means  real 
property  or  interest  therein  consisting  of  a 
Bingle-famlly  dwelling  or  two-family  dwell- 
ing, including  an  Individual  apartment  or 
residential  unit  in  a  cooperative  or  condo- 
minium apartment  building,  together  with 
any  structure  or  grounds  apurtent  to  such 
dwelling. 

(12)  "Retail  buyer"  or  "buyer"  means  a 
p>erson  who  buys  consumer  goods  from  a  re- 
tall  seller  in  a  retail  installment  transaction 
and  not  principally  for  the  purpose  of  resale, 
or  who,  under  a  retail  Installment  contract, 
buys  services  from  a  retail  seller. 

(13)  "Retail  Installment  contract"  means 
a  contract  evidencing  a  retail  installment 
transaction  and  which  is  entered  into  within 
or  has  substantial  contact  with  the  District. 

(14)  'Retail  installment  transaction" 
means  any  retail  transaction  between  a  re- 
tall  seller  and  a  retail  buyer  in  which  there 
is  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  con- 
sumer goods,  or  services,  or  both  consumer 
goods  and  services,  for  which  the  price  Is  to 
be  paid  in  one  or  more  deferred  installments, 
and  such  term  shall  Include  any  transaction 
Involving  a  contract  in  the  form  of  a  baU- 
ment  or  a  lease  if  the  bailee  or  lessee  con- 
tracts to  pay  compensation  for  the  use  of  the 
consumer  goods  or  services  or  both  which 
are  the  subject  of  such  contract  and  It  Is 
agreed  that  the  bailee  or  lessee  is  bound  to 
become,  or,  for  no  fiuT;her,  or  a  merely  nomi- 
nal, consideration,  has  the  option,  upon  full 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bail- 
ment or  lease,  of  becoming  the  owner  of  the 
consumer  goods  or  services,  or  both;  except 
that  the  term  shall  not  Include  any  retail 
transaction  In  which  the  purchase  price  Is  to 
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b«  paid  in  full  within  not  more  than  ninety 
days  from  the  Initial  billing  date,  and  no 
security  Interest  In  the  oonaiuner  goods  is 
retained  by  the  seller  and  no  other  collateral 
or  security  la  required  or  accepted  by  the  sell- 
er, and  no  finance  charge  or  other  charge  is 
made  as  oonslderatdon  for  the  deferral  of 
payment  or  extension  of  credit. 

(16)  "Retail  seller"  or  "seller"  means  a 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
consumer  goods  or  services  to  retail  buyers. 

(16)  "Services"  means  work,  labor,  or 
other  kind  of  activity  furnished,  or  agreed 
to  be  furnished,  primarily  for  personal,  fam- 
ily,'or  household  use,  and  not  for  conunerclal 
or  business  use,  whether  or  not  furnished  or 
agreed  to  be  furnished  in  connection  with 
the  delivery,  installation,  servicing,  repair, 
or  improvement  of  consumer  goods,  includ- 
ing such  work,  labor,  or  other  activity  fur- 
nished or  agreed  to  be  furnished  in  connec- 
tion with  repairs,  alterations,  or  Improve- 
ments upon  or  In  connection  with  real  prop- 
erty, but  the  term  "services"  shall  not  In- 
clude work,  labor,  or  other  activity  furnished 
or  agreed  to  be  furnished  for  which  the  price 
or  tariff  charged  or  to  be  charged  is  required 
by  law  to  be  determined  or  approved  by,  or 
to  be  filed,  subject  to  approval  or  disapproval, 
with  the  United  States  or  the  District,  or  a 
department,  division,  agency,  officer,  or  offi- 
cial of  either  of  such  governments. 
TITLE   II— REGULATIONS   AND   GENERAL 

AUTHORITY    TO    COMMISSIONER    AND 

COUNCIL 

Sec  2.101  The  Council  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  make  and  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  regulations  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  safeguard  consumers  from  unfair  and 
unconscionable  advertising,  sales,  credit,  and 
collection  practices  In  connection  with  retail 
Installment  transactions.  Such  regulations 
may  Include,  without  limitation,  provi- 
sions— 

(A)  containing  definitions,  whether  or  not 
used  in  this  Act,  insofar  as  such  definitions 
are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act; 

(B)  defining  and  proscribing  advertising, 
sales,  and  collection  practices  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  (Jouncil,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  general  purposes  of  this  Act  and  existing 
laws  Including,  without  limitations — 

(1)  false,  misleading,  and  deceptive  ad- 
vertisments  relating  to  quality,  quantity, 
price,  finance  charge  or  rate,  or  other  terms 
relative  to  the  sale  of  consumer  goods  and 
services,  provided  that  such  regulations  shall 
not  apply  to  the  owner,  publisher,  employee 
or  agent  of  newspapers,  magazines,  publica- 
tions, or  printed  matter  wherein  such  ad- 
vertisement appears,  or  to  the  owner,  oper- 
ator, employee,  or  agent  of  a  radio  or  tele- 
vision station  which  disseminates  such  ad- 
vertisement when  the  owner,  publisher,  op- 
erator, employee,  or  agent  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  commission  of  a  violation  of  regula- 
tions; and 

(2)  advertising  and  sales  practices  and 
techniques  that  depend  for  their  effect  upon 
an  offer  to  sell  consumer  goods  or  services 
that  Is  not  accompanied  by  a  bona  fide  offer 
to  sell  the  offered  goods  or  services,  or  upon 
an  offer  of  terms  or  conditions  surrounding 
a  sale  that  is  not  contained  in  the  retail 
Installment  contract  or  an  offer  that  would 
mislead  buyers  as  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  obligations  of  a  party 
or  parties  to  a  retail  Installment  transaction, 
or  as  to  the  possibility  of  performance  of 
such  terms  and  conditions; 

(C)  respecting  the  form,  execution,  and 
delivery  of  retail  installment  contracts,  open- 
end  credit  agreements,  and  notices  of  can- 
cellation. Including,  without  limitation,  pro- 
visions for  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
consumer  goods  or  services  to  which  any 
contract  or  agreement  relates  than  Is  re- 
qiUred  by  section  28:  9-110  of  the  District  of 
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Columbia  Code,  provisions  for  a  brief  notice 
to  one  who  coslgns  a  contract  explaining  the 
Uabllitlee  Incurred  by  such  signature,  and 
additional  provisions  and  notices  to  be  con- 
tained In  such  contracts,  agreements,  or 
notices  of  cancellation. 

(D)  requiring  the  showing  in  retail  install- 
ment contracts  of  the  amount,  If  any,  to  be 
charged  retail  buyers  as  a  finance  change,  or 
the  basis  on  which  such  charge  Is  to  be 
determined,  and  the  amounts,  if  any,  to  be 
charged  such  buyers  for  Insurance  premiums, 
deUnquency  charges,  attorneys'  fees,  court 
costs,  collection  expenses,  and  recording  or 
filing  fees,  such  amounts  to  be  itemized  sep- 
arately or  to  be  grouped,  as  the  Council  may 
determine; 

(E)  requiring  the  showing  in  open-end 
credit  agreements  of  the  schedule,  rate,  or 
basis  upon  which  the  payments  and  finance 
charge  will  be  computed,  and  the  basis  on 
which  will  be  determined  the  amounts  to  be 
charged  the  buyer  for  Insurance  premiums, 
delinquency  charges,  attorneys'  fees,  court 
costs,  collection  expenses,  and  recording  or 
filing  fees; 

(F)  governing  the  form,  execution,  and 
delivery  of  promissory  notes  and  other  In- 
struments whereby  a  retail  buyer  agrees  or 
promises  to  pay  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
total  amount  to  be  paid  under  a  retail  in- 
stallment contract  or  oi>en-end  credit  agree- 
ment: 

(G)  respecting  the  form,  execution,  and 
delivery  of  notices  required  by  this  Act  re- 
garding repossession  of  goods  and  respecting 
the  manner  and  methods  of  the  sale  or  dispo- 
sition of  repossessed  goods. 

Sec.  2  102  No  regulation  shall  be  adopted 
by  the  Council  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  until  after  a  public  hearing  baa  been 
held  thereon  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evi- 
dence relevant  and  material  to  the  proposed 
regulation. 

Sec.  2.103.  The  Commissioner  and  the 
Council,  with  the  exception  of  the  function 
of  making  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  are  authorized  to  delegate, 
with  pwwer  to  redelegate,  any  of  the  func- 
tions vested  in  them  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.104.  The  authority  and  power  vested 
in  the  Commissioner  and  Council  by  any 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
additional  and  supplementary  to  authority 
and  power  now  vested  In  him  or  them,  and 
not  as  a  limitation. 

TITLE  III— MAXIMUM  FINANCE  AND 

OTHER  CHARGES 
Sec.  3.101.  Inclusive  Charges. — No  fee,  ex- 
pense, or  other  charge  whatsoever  shall  be 
taken,  received,  reserved,  or  contracted  for  in 
retail  Installment  transactions  and  in  oi>en- 
end  credit  agreements  except  the  following: 

(A)  finance  charges  permitted  by  this  Act 
or  regulations  promulgated  thereunder; 

(B)  charges  for  delivery,  installation,  re- 
pair, or  other  services  upon  the  goods  which 
are  included  in  the  contract  separate  from 
the  cash  price  of  the  goods  and  which  are  not 
imposed  on  the  buyer  as  an  incident  to  the 
sale  or  extension  of  credit; 

(C)  charges  for  official  fees,  taxes,  and  in- 
surance which  are  Itemized  and  described 
m  the  retail  Installment  contract  which 
qualify  for  exclusion  from  the  definition  of 
finance  charges  under  section  1.201(6)  of 
this  Act;  and 

(D)  additional  charges  authorized  by  this 
Act,  or  regulations  promulgated  thereunder. 

Sbc.  3.102.  Maximum  Finance  Charges. — 
No  finance  charge  shall  be  taken,  received, 
reserved,  agreed  upon,  or  contracted  for  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  rates  established  by 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Council. 
Such  rates  shall  be  computed  In  accordance 
with  rules,  regulations,  and  Instructions  is- 
sued by  the  Ccmcil. 

Sec.  3.108.  Additional  Permitted 
Charges. — A  retail  Installment  contract  may 
provide  for  the  payment  by  the  buyer  of — 
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(A)  charges  o«  premium  for  Insurance,  to 
protect  from  losa  the  seller  or  his  aaaignee  or 
any  other  person  entitled  to  pajnnent  In  ac- 
cordance with  tQe  temiA  of  a  retail  Install- 
ment contract  ofl  any  extension  or  refinanc- 
ing agreement  rtepeotlng  such  oontrao^  of 
such  types,  mnjtHnum  coverage  amounts  and 
rates  as  the  CouacU  shall  by  regiUatlon  pre- 
«crlbe; 

(B)  a  delinquency  charge  on  each  Install- 
ment In  default  for  a  period  of  not  lees  than 
fifteen  days,  In  aucb  amount  as  the  Ck>xincU 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe; 

(C)  an  extension  charge,  In  such  amoiint 
as  the  Council  sball  by  regulation  prescribe 
for  each  InstalLment  from  the  date  when 
such  Installment  or  part  thereof  would 
otherwise  have  been  payable  to  the  date 
when  such  Installment  or  part  thereof  Is 
made  payable  ubder  the  extension  agree- 
ment: Provided,  t^at  when  any  such  charge 
Is  made,  no  dell4quency  charge  as  provided 
In  subsection  (Q)  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  ( unless  an  I  Installment  as  extended  Is 
not  paid  by  the  end  of  the  period  beyond 
the  extended  dui  date)  :  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  iuyer  may  be  charged  the 
additional..  £oet,  if  any,  for  such  Insurance 
coverage  .which  1^  provided  as  permitted  by 
BubeecUon  (A)  df  this  section,  and  Is  pro- 
vided In  such  extension. 

(D)  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  In  an  action  for  the  unpaid  balance 
and,  upon  redeniptlbn  by  the  buyer  of  re- 
possessed goods,  reasonable  attorney's  fees  In- 
cident to  the  actual  and  reasonable  coats  of 
repossessing  and  folding  the  goods.  In  either 
case  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  un- 
paid balance,  to  ^n  attorney  not  a  salaried 
employee  of  the ;  seller,  assignee,  or  person 
suing  on  his  behal 

(B)   court  costs  and 

(P)  actual  and  reasonable  expenses  In- 
curred In  reallzlhg  on  a  security  Interest, 
following  default  of  the  buyer. 

3k:.  3.104.  SPiimNO  or  Divisinc  Trans- 
actions.— No  seller  shall  Induce  or  permit  any 
buyer  to  split  up  pr  divide  any  retail  install- 
ment transaction]  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
tracting for  or  receiving  a  higher  finance  or 
other  charge  tbab  would  otherwise  be  per- 
mitted by  this  Acli. 

TITLE  rv— REarRICTTONS  Oii  RETAIL      <, 
INSTALLipNT  CONTRACma 

S«c.  4.101.  Eve^  retail  Installment  con- 
tract shall  be  co^italned  in  a  single  docu- 
ment or  single  se(t  of  documents,  signed  by 
both  the  buyer  anjd  the  seller,  and  completed 
as  to  all  essential  provisions  before  it  Is 
signed  by  the  buirer.  No  provision  shall  be 
Inserted  in  any  fletall  Installment  contract 
or  extension  or  le&nancing  agreement  de- 
signed .to  nullify  I  and  make  ineffective  the 
provisions  of  this  (Act  or  regulations  adopted 
pursuant  thereto, ;  or  otherwise  deprive  a  re- 
tall  buyer  of  the  protection  afforded  him  by 
this  Act  or  such  regulations,  nor  shall  any 
provision  be  Inserted  in  any  such  contract  or 
agreement  whereby  the  buyer  waives  or  pur- 
ports to  waiv«  anj(  provision  of  this  Act.  The 
insertion  in  any  svch  contract  or  agreement 
of  a  provision  In  Violation  of  or  designed  or 
intended  to  nullily  this  Act  ol  the.  regula- 
tions adopted  and  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  or  to  walte  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  such  regillations.  shall  constitute  a 
violation  of  this  Act,  and,  in  addition,  such 
provision  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 

Sic.  4.102.  NkmJtiable  Instrukemts  P«o- 
BOTTV). — Notwithstanding  section  28:  3-301 
through  307  of  |he  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  in  a  retail  installment  transaction  the 
seller  may  not  ta^e  a  negotiable  promissory 
note  or  other  negotiable  Instrument  as  evi- 
dence of  the  obligation  of  the  buyer.  If,  as 
a  part  of  a  retail  installment  transaction, 
a  commercial  paper  is  taken  by  the  seller, 
such  paper  shall  ^tate  that  It  is  subject  to 
and  governed  by  the  retail  installment  con- 
tract out  of  which  It  arises  and.  In  the  hands 
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of  any  subsequent  bolder,  such  paper  shall 
be  subject  to  all  defenses  which  the  buyer 
might  hav«.as8erted  against  the  seller.  In  the 
absence  of  such  statement  in  the  commer- 
cial paper,  such  paper  shall  be  void. 

S«c.  4.103.  PaoHutrrB)  Cont«act  Clattscs. — 
No  seller  or  subsequent  assignee  shall  at  any 
time  take  or  receive  any  retail  Installment 
contract  or  extension  or  refinancing  agree- 
ment from  a  buyer  whlcl)  contains — 

(A)  any  provision  for  the  acceleration  of 
the  time  when  any  part  or  all  of  the  indebt- 
edness beccnnes  payable  other  than  for  a 
substantial  default  in  payment  or  perform- 
ance by  the  buyer,  or  on  the  same  grounds  as 
would  authorize  an  attachment  before  Judg- 
ment under  paragraphs  (2)  through  (6)  of 
subsection  (d)  of  section  16-601  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 28:  1-208  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code; 

(B)  any  schedule  of  payments  under  which 
any  one  installment,  except  the  downpay- 
ment,  is  not  equal  or  substantially  equal  to 
all  other  installments,  excluding  the  down- 
payment,  or  under  which  the  lnt<rval8  be- 
tween any  consecutive  Installments  differ 
substantially,  except   that — 

(1)  the  Intervals  for  the  first  installment 
payment  may  be  longer  than  the  other  in- 
tervals, 

(2)  the  final  Installment  payment  may 
be  less  in  amount  than  the  preceding  in- 
stallment pajrment,  and 

(3)  where  a  buyer's  livelihood  is  dependent 
upon  seasonal  or  intermittent  income,  the 
seller  and  the  buyer  may  agree  that  one  or 
more  installment  payments  in  the  schedule 
of  payments  may  be  reduced  or  deferred; 

(C)  any  confession  of  Judgment  or  any 
power  or  warrant  of  attorney  to  appear  for 
the  buyer  or  for  any  surety  or  guarantor  for 
him  to  confess  Judgment; 

(D)  any  provision  by  which  the  buyer 
Eigrees  not  to  assert  against  a  seller  or,  not- 
withstanding section  28:9-206  and  28:2-316 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  against  an 
assignee,  a  claim,  defense  or  express  or 
implied  warranty  arising  out  of  the  sale  of 
the  consumer  goods  or  services  which  are  the 
subject  matter  of  such  contract. 

(E)  any  provision  by  which  the  buyer 
relieves  the  seller  from  liability  for  any  legal 
remedies  which  the  buyer  may  have  against 
the  seller  under  the  contract  or  under  any 
separate  instrument  executed  in  connection 
therewith; 

(P)  any  provision  by  which  the  buyer 
grants  authority  to  the  seller  or  assignee 
to  enter  the  buyer's  premises  in>the  repos- 
session of  the  collateral.  If  any; 

(O)  any  provision  by  which  the  buyer 
waives  any  right  of  action  against  the  seller, 
assignee  or  other  person  acting  ob  behalf 
of  either,  for  any  '  Illegal  act  committed  in 
the  collection  of  payments  under  the  con- 
tract or  m  the  repossession  of  goods;  and 

(H)  any  provision  whereby  the  buyer  exe- 
cutes a  power  of  attorney  appointing  the 
seller,  assignee,  or  other  person  acting  in  the 
seller's  behalf,  as  t^e  buyer's  agent  In  the 
collection  of  payments  under  the  contract  or 
in  the  repossession  of  collateral  security. 

Skc.  4.104.  Notwithstanding  section  28: 
9-204  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  the 
consumer  goods  which  are  the  subject  of  a 
retail  Installment  contract  shall  serve  aa  se- 
curity only  for  the  obligation  arising  out  of 
the  sale  of  such  goods  and  related  collection 
and  default  charges  and  such  goods  shall 
not  be  made  to  secure  any  past  or  future  ad- 
vance or  obligation  of  the  buyer  to  the  seller 
or  to  seller's  assignee.  This  section  shall  not 
affect  the  right  of  a  seller  to  take  a  security 
interest  in  accessions  or  in  otlier  goods  to 
which  such  accesslMis  are  to  be  Installed  or 
affixed  and  shall  not  affect  the  right  to  place 
an  encumberance  upon  such  fixtures  or  the 
real  estate  to  which  the  article  has  become 
an  accession  or  fixture. 
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Sbc.  4.10S.  SiCNTNO  IN  Blank  PsoHiBrrcD. — 
No  seller  or  assignee  shall  at  any  time  take 
or  receive  any  retail  Installment  contract 
signed  by  a  buyer  in  blank  prior  to  the  time 
all  Information  reqiilred  to  be  disclosed  by 
this  part  and  aU  terms  upKJn  which  the 
parties  have  a«Te«d  at  the  oonsummation  of 
the  sale  have  been  completed  in  the  body  of 
the  contract,  and  the  completed  contrart  nas 
been  exhibited  to  the  buyer  and  the  buyer 
afforded  reasonable  opportunity  to  examine 
the  contents  thereof. 

Sec.  4.106.  DKLirxsT  or  Copt  or  Complttcd 
Contract  to  Bxrm;  Acknowlkocment  of 
Dtlivert;  Rxbttttablx  Prkstjmption. — The 
seller  shall  deliver  to  the  buyer,  or  mail  to 
him  at  his  address  shown  on  the  retail  in- 
stallment contract,  a  legible  executed  and 
completed  copy  thereof.  Any  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  buyer  of  delivery  of  a  copy  of 
the  contract  or  compliance  bv  the  seller  or 
assignee  with  the  requirements  of  section 
4.105  shall  be  in  such  format  as  prescribed  by 
regulation  of  the  Council.  The  buyer's  ac- 
knowledgment, conforming  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  shall  be  a  rebuttable 
presumption  of  such  delivery  arid  such  com- 
pliance in  any  action  or  proceeding  by  or 
against  an  asignee  of  the  contract  without 
knowledge  to  the  contrary  when  he  purchases 
the  retail  installment  contract. 

Skc.  4.107.  Mail  or  Telephone  Sales. — Any 
sale  otherwise  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  which  has  been  negotiated  or  en- 
tered into  by  mail  or  telephone  without  per- 
sonal solicitation  by  a  salesman  or  other  rep- 
resentative of  the  seller,  where  the  seller's 
cash  and  deferred  payment  prices  and  other 
terms  are  clearly  set  forth  in  a  catalog  or 
other  printed  solicitation  of  business  which 
is  generally  available  to  the  public,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
A^t  that  a  copy  of  the  contract  be  signed  by 
thfe  buyer  or  be  delivered  to  the  buyer;  pro- 
vided, that  the  seller  delivers  to  the  buyer, 
not  later  than  the  date  on  which  the  con- 
sumer goods  or  services  are  received  by  the 
buyer,  a  memorandum  of  the  purchase  con- 
taining all  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
agreement.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit 
a  seller  from  receiving  an  order  containing 
blank  spaces,  where  a  sale  is  entered  into  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.108.  Completion  Certiticate  Invalid 
Unless  True. — In  any  transaction  involving 
the  modernization,  rehabilitation,  repair, 
alteration,  improvement,  or  construction  of 
real  property,  a  writing  signed  by  the  buyer 
that  such  work  has  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted shall  not  be  valid  unless  the  work  to 
be  performed  by  the  seller  is  actually  com- 
pleted. 

TITLE  V — PATMENTS 
Sec.  5.101.  Opekatton  and  Effect  of  Pat- 
■ment.— Unless  the  buyer  has  written  notice 
of  actual  or  intended  assignment  of  a  retail 
Installment  contract,  the  buyer  may  pay  or 
tender  any  amount  due  thereunder  or  give 
any  notice  required  or  permitted  by  the 
contract,  to  the  person  last  known  to  be 
entitled  to  payment  or  notice  under  the  con- 
tract, and  such  payment,  tender,  or  notice 
shall  be  binding  upon  any  subsequent  as- 
signee as  fxilly  as  if  made  to  him. 

Sec.  5.102.  Receipts;  Statement  of  Ac- 
count.— 

(A)  When  any  payment  Is  made  on  ac- 
count of  any  retail  Installment  contract,  the 
person  receiving  such  payment  shall,  if  the 
payment  Is  made  in  cash, -give  the  buyer  a 
compleM  written  receipt"  therefor.  If  the 
buyer  specifies  that  the  payment  Is  made  on 
one  of  several  obligations,  the  receipt  shall 
so  state. 

(B)  (1)  Within  six  months  after  the  execu- 
tion of  a  retail  installment  transaction.  In- 
cluding an  open-end  credit  agreement,  and 
within  every  six-month  period  thereafter 
until  the  buyer  has  discharged  all  his  obliga- 
tions under  the  contract,  the  seller  or  as- 
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slgnee.  If  any,  in  addition  to  any  other  state- 
ments or  notices  required  by  this  Act,  sbsll 
send  to  the  buyer  upon  his  written  request 
a  statement  of  account  which  shall  list  the 
following  items  designated  as  such: 

(a)  the  amounts  of  each  of  the  payments 
made  by  him  or  on  his  behalf,  or  the  sum  of 
the  payments  made  by  him  or  on  his  behalf 
during  each  billing  period,  depending  on  the 
manner  In  which  the  seller  or  assignee  main- 
tains his  records,  and  setting  forth  any  re- 
funds and  any  payments  of  charges  for  de- 
linquencies, expenses  of  repossession  and 
extension,  to  the  date  of  the  statement  of 
account  but  not  to  exceed  a  period  of  three 
years  prior  to  such  request; 

(b)  the  amounts,  if  any,  which  have  Be- 
come due  but  remain  unpaid,  setting  forth 
any  charge  for  delinquencies,  expenses  of 
repossession  and  extensions;    and 

(c)  the  number  of  Installment  payments 
and  the  dollar  amount  of  each  Installment 
not  due  but  still  to  be  paid  and  the  remain- 
ing period  the  agreement  is  to  run, 

(2)  The  buyer  shall  be  entitled  to  only  one 
such  statement  in  any  six-month  period  free 
of  charge.  The  sum  of  $1  may  be  charged  for 
each  additional  written  statement  requested 
by  the  buyer  before  supplying  such  additional 
written  statement. 

Sec.  6.103.  Payment  in  Pull  Before 
Matuhitt. — 

(A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
retail  installment  contract  to  the  contrary, 
a  buyer  may  pay  in  full  at  any  time  before 
the  maturity  of  the  final  Installment  there- 
of, and  thereby  shall  receive  a  refund  credit 
and.  if  the  contract  "included  an  amount  for 
insurance,  a  further  refund  credit  for  such 
anticipation,  whether  or  not  the  maturity  of 
the  scheduled  payment  of  the  contract  was 
accelerated  by  reason  of  a  buyer's  default. 

(B)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (D). 
the  amount  of  any  such  refund  credit  shall  be 
calculated  by  the  so-called  sum  of  the  digits 
method,  and  shall  represent  at  least  as  great 
a  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
finance  charge  as  the  sum  of  the  scheduled 
periodic  balances  after  the  date  of  prepay- 
ment bears  to  the  sum  of  the  scheduled 
periodic  total  balances  under  the  schedule 
of  Installments  in  the  original  or  refinanced 
contract.  In  the  event  a  contract  has  been 
extended  and  is  prepaid  in  full  during  an 
extension  period  the  buyer  shall  receive,  in 
addition,  the  refund  of  that  portion  of  the 
extension  charge  applicable  to  any  unexpired 
months  of  the  extension  period. 

( C )  Determination  of  the  date  of  prepat- 
MENT. — If  the  prepayment  Is  made  before  the 
first  installment  due  date,  it  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  made  on  the  first  Installment 
due  date;  thereafter,  if  the  prepayment  Is 
made  other  than  on  an  installment  due  date 
It  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  on  the 
next  preceding  or  next  succeeding  install- 
ment due  date,  whichever  is  nearer  to  the 
actual  date  of  prepayment. 

(D)  Where  the  amount  of  credit  for  an- 
ticipation of  payment  Is  less  than  tl,  no 
refund  need  be  made. 

(E)  In  the  event  of  prepayment,  the  seller 
shall  be  entitled  to  retain  a  finance  charge 
In  an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the 
Council. 

Sec.  5.104.  Extension  or  Due  Date. — 

(A)  A  seller  or  assignee  may  by  agreement 
with  the  buyer  extend  the  due  date  of  all 
or  any  part  of  one  or  more  installments  under 
an  existing  retaU  installment  contract  or 
refinancing  agreement. 

(B)  Except  where  an  extension  agreement 
extends  the  due  date  of  only  one  Installment 
or  where  no  charge  is  made  for  the  extension 
agreement,  an  extension  agreement — 

(1)  shall  be  In  writing  and  signed  by  the 
parties: 

(2)  shall  Incorporate  by  reference  the 
agreement  to  which  the  extension  agreement 
applies;  _     , . 
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(3)  shall  state  the  terms  o(  the  extenslcm; 
and 

(4)  shall  clearly  set  forth  regarding  any 
extension  charge,  the  dollar  amount  for  each 
installment  extended  (which  need  not  be- 
separately  stated  if  .tGe  amounts  are  sub- 
stantially equal)  th^  total  additional  dollar 
amount  to  he  paid  by  the  buyer  for  the 
privilege  of  extending  the  time  of  payment, 
and  the  dollar  amount  for  the  additional 
cost  of  insurance,  if  any,  resulting  from  the 
extension. 

Sec.  -5.105.  Refinancinc. — 

(A)  A  seller  or  assignee  may  by  agreement 
with  the  buyer  refinance  the  unpaid  balance 
of  a  single  retail  Installment  contract  or  re- 
financing agreement  to  provide  for  a  new 
schedule  of  the  times  or  amounts  of  the 
payments,  or  both. 

(B)  The  refinancing  agreement  shall  be  1^ 
such  format  as  prescribed  by  regulation  or 
the  Council. 

Sec.  5.106.  Acknowledgment  of  Payments; 
Release  of  Security. — Promptly  on  written 
request  and  In  any  event  within  sixty  days 
after  pa3rment  of  all  sums  for  which  the 
buyer  Is  obligated  under  a  retail  Installment  > 
contract,  the  seller  or  assignee  of  such  con- 
tract shall  mail  to  the  buyer,  at  his  last 
known  address,  sufficient  Instruments  to  in- 
dicate payment  in  full  and  to  release  all 
seciirity  in  the  collateral,  if  any,  under  such 
contract. 

TITLE  VI — REPOSSESSION- 

Sec.  6.101.  Default  by  Buyer;  Rights'  of 
Secured  Party;  Notice  of  Intent  To  Re- 
possess.— 

(A)  In  the  event  of  default  by  the  buyer 
in  performance  of  his  obligations  under  a 
contract  or  instrument  of  secvirity  which 
expressly  makes  such  default  a  ground  for 
repossessing  the  goods,  and  the  cash  price 
of  the  goods  does  not  exceed  H.OOO.  a  secured 
party,  pursuant  to  any  rights  granted  by 
such  contract  or  Instrument,  may  ( 1 )  retake 
the  goods  and  proceed  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, notwithstanding  sections  28:9-501, 
S-502.  9-504,  9-606.  and  9-507(1)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  or  (2)  proceed  to 
recover  Judgment  for  the  balance  due  with- 
out retaking  the  goods.  In  any  case  In  which 
the  proceeds  obtained  from  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  any  such  goods  so  repossessed 
are  not  sufficient  to  cover  lt«ns  ( 1) ,  (2) ,  and 
(3),  of  section  6.104,  the  secured  party  may. 
subject  to  section  6.105(A),  recover  the 
deficiency  from  the  buyer.  Unless  the  goods 
can  be  repossessed  with  the  permission  of 
the  possessor  and  without  vise  of  force  or 
breach  of  peace,  they  shall  be  repossessed  by 
legal  process. 

(B)  Not  less  than  fourteen  days  before  he 
repossesses,  the  secured  i>arty  may,  if  he  so 
desires,  give  notice  to  the  buyer  of  his  in- 
tention to  repossess.  The  notice  shall  state 
the  default,  the  balance  due.  and  the  period. 
If  any,  at  the  end  of  which  the  goods  may 
be  repossessed,  and  shall  clearly,  conspicu- 
ously, and  briefly  state  the  buyer's  rights  In 
case  the  goods  are  repossessed.  The  notice 
may  be  delivered  to  the  buyer  personally  or 
be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  his 
last  known  address. 

Sec.  6.102.  Notice;  Service;  Contents:  Pen- 
alty FOR  Failure  To  Comply. — Within  five 
days  after  goods  are  repossessed  the  secure* 
party  shall  deliver  to  the  buyer  personally, 
or  send  him  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to 
his  last  known  address,  a  written  notice 
stating: 

1.  That  the  goods,  including  a  general  de- 
scription thereof,  have  been  repossessed; 

2.  The  buyer's  right  to  redeem  within  the 
fifteen-day  period  following  the  date  that 
such  notice  is  personally  delivered  to  the 
buyer  or  If  the  malls  are  tised  the  date  the 
notice  Is  sent  to  him  by  registered  or  certified 
mall  to  his  last  known  address  upon  payment 
of  the  amount  due  and  payable  on  such  goods 
BO  repossessed; 
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3.  The  buyer's  rl^ts  as  to  a  resale;  and 

4.  The  exact  address  where  any  payment 
Is  to  be  made  or  notice  delivered,  and  where 
the  goods  are  stored. 

Sec.  6.103.  Buyer's  Rights  of  Redemp- 
tion.— 

(A)  The  secured  party  shall  retain  pos- 
session ot  repossessed  goods  for  the  fifteen- 
day  period  following  the  date  that  such 
notice  referred  to  in  section  6.103  is  per- 
sonally delivered  to  the  buyer  or  if  the  malls 
are  used  the  date  the  notice  is  sent  to  him 
by  registered  or  certified,  mail  to  his  last 
known  address,  durjng  which  perlo^tbe 
buyer  may  redeem  the  goods  .and  becoirii'tn- 
tltled  to  take  possession  thereof,  by  paying 
or  tendering  the  amount  specified  below. 

(B)  To  redeem  the  goods,  the  buyer  shtai: 

1,  pay  or  tender  the  full  amount  due  under 
the  contract  (y  Instriunent  of  security; 

2.  perform  or  tender  performance  of  any 
other  promise  tlie  breach  of  which  gave  the 
secured  party  the  right  to  repossess  the 
goods;  or. 

9.  If  the  secured  party  has  given  notice  of 
his  Intention  to  repossess  under  section  6.101 
(B).  the  buyer  shall  pay  in  addition,  the 
reaaonable  costs  of  repossessing  and  holding 
the  goods,  including  attorney's  fees  as  pro- 
vided In  section  6.104  ( 2 ) . 

Sec.  6.104.  Resale  and  Application  of 
Proceeds. — After  default  and  repossession  of 
the  goods  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  section  6.103,  the  secured 
party  may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
goods,  the  disposition  to  be  carried  out  iij  a 
commerdfilly  reasonable  manner.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  any  such  sale  or  dlsjxssltlon  shall  be 
applied  In  the  following  order: 

1.  If  the  secured  party  has  given  notice 
of  his  intention  to  repossess  under  section 
6.101(B) .  payment  of  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred In  sale  or  disposition. 

2.  If  the  secured  party  has  given  notice 
of  his  intention  to  repossess  under  section 
6.101(B).  payment  of  reasonable  expenses  of 
repossessing  and  holding  the  goods,  includ- 
ing reasonable  attorney's  fees  where  the  at- 
torney Is  not  a  salaried  employee  of  the 
secured  party  or  the  seller. 

3.  Satisfaction  of  the  balance  due  under 
the  contract,  less  finance  charges  and  Insur- 
ance premiums,  if  any,  allocable  to  install- 
ments due  after  repossession. 

4.  Surplus,  if  any,  to  the  buyer  without 
request. 

Sec.  6.105.  Recovery  of  Deficiency;  At- 
tachment OF   Goods  PROHiurrEU. — 

Sec.  6.105.  Recovery  of  Deficienct  Pro- 
hibited.— If  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  not 
sufficient  to  cover  Items  (1).  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  of  section  6.104,  the  secured  party  may 
not  recover  the  deficiency  from  the  buyer  or 
from  anyone  who  bas  succeeded  to  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  buyer. 

Notwithstanding  section  16.544  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  a  secured  party  who 
elects  to  bring  an  action  for  the  unpaid 
balance  of  a  sale  not  exceeding  $1,000  under 
section  6.101(A)  may  not,  pursuant  to  any 
Judgment  obtained  therein,  have  the  goods, 
which  were  the  subject  of  the  retail  Install- 
ment contract,  sold  on  execution  or  similar 
proceedings. 

Sec.  6.106.  If  It  Is  established  that  the 
secured  party  is  not  proceeding  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title  VI  dis- 
position may  be  ordered  or  restrained  on 
appropriate  terms  and  conditions. 

TTVpE  vn— PRIVATE  REMEDIES 

Sec.  7.Vpl.  (A)  In  the  case  of  failure  by 
any  persoi  to  comply  with '  the  provisions 
of  titles  in  and  IV.  and  sections  6.104.  5.105, 
or  any  of  the  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Council  pertaining  thereto: 

(1)  such  person  or  his  assignee  shall  be 
barred  from  recovery  of  any  finance  charge 
or  delinquency,  collection,  extension,  or  re- 
finance charge,  imposed  in  connection  wltli 
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th«  retail  Inatallxdent  contract  or  refinancing 
or  extension  agraement;  and 

(3)  for  each  violation,  the  buyer  shall 
have  the  right  to  recover  from  such  person 
or  any  person  wUo  acquires  such  a  contract 
with  knowledge  of  such  noncompliance,  a 
sum  equal  to  tHe  amount  of  any  finance 
charge,  Imposed  by  the  retail  installment 
contract  or  refinancing  agreement,  plus  10 
per  centum  of  t])e  principal  amount  of  the 
debt. 

(B)  In  the  ca*  of  failure  by  any  person 
to  ccxnply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
6.103,  or  any  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Ciouncll  perialnlng  thereto,  the  buyer 
shall  have  the  right  to  recover  from  such 
person  who  acquli^s  a  retail  Installment  con- 
tract or  refinancing  or  extension  agreement 
with  knowledge  lof  such  noncompliance,  a 
8\mi  equal  to  twl^e  the  amount  of  the  refund 
credit  to  which  |he  buyer  Is  entitled  under 
that  section.         I 

(C)  Failure  of  the  secured  party  to  comply 
with  sections  6. 192,  6  103,  or  6.104,  shall  bar 
him  from  recovering  any  deficiency  judgment 
from  the  buyer  j  or  from  anyone  who  has 
succeeded, lo  thq  rights  and  obligations  of 
thaJ7uyer„^d  Inl  addition,  ahall  subject  him 
to  liability  for  ai^  loss  caused  by  the  failure 
to  comply  with  ekich  provisions. 

Sec.  7.102.  PxMai.ties — Errors. — Sec.  7.101 
(A)  or  (B)  shall  {not  apply  to  any  violation 
which  a  seller  oi  assignee  establishes  by  a 
preponderance  of]  the  evidence  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  bona  fide  jerror.  Any  good  faith  book- 
keeping or  clerical  error  and  any  uninten- 
tional failure  by|  the  seller  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  |  this  Act  may  be  corrected 
within  ten  days  ^ter  the  seller  or  assignee 
notices  such  failure  or  Is  notified  thereof  In 
writing  by  the  buyer  and.  If  so  corrected, 
neither  the  sellei  nor  the  assignee  shall  be 
subject  to  any  pinalty  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.103.  In  [addition  to  the  remedies 
specifically  provlfed  by  this  Act,  the  court 
may  give  such  relief  as  it  deems  equitable 
and  Just.  j 

Sec.  7.104.  Exc4pt  as  provided  to  the  con- 
trary, the  remedlM  provided  by  this  part  are 
cxmiulatlve  to  any  additional  remedies  to 
which  a  buyer  miay  be  entitled  under  exist- 
ing law.  Includli^g,  but  not  limited  to,  an 
action  for  actual  damages  that  proximately 
resulted  from  a  vlol^on  of  this  Act  or  regu- 
lations promulgated  rtiewunder.  and  an  ac- 
tion for  conversion  against  a  secured  party 
who  falls  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 6.102  and  9.103. 

Sec.  7.105.  In  afiy  case  In  which  it  is  found 
that  a  buyer,  seller,  or  assignee  has  violated 
any  provision  ot  this  Act,  the  court  may 
award  reasonabli  attorney's  fees  Inciirred 
by  the  party  changing  such  violation. 

TITLE   Vni— ADMINISTRATION   AND 
EN^RCEMENT 

Sec.  8.101.  Thefe  Is  hereby  created  a  Dis- 
trict of  ColimibU  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  subject  td  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Commissioner.  The  Department  Is  au- 
thorized to  emplqy  such  p>ersonnel  as  may  be 
required,  to  carry  put  its  f  vinctlons  under  this 
Act,  and  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 


( 1 )  administer  i  and  enforce  this  Act  and 
any  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Council 
under  this  Act; 

(2)  conduct  studies.  Investigations,  and 
research  with  re#pect  to  retail  Installment 
transactions,  lncl|idlng  the  retail  sale  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  kervlces  and  the  purchasing 
of  retail  Installment  contracts; 

(3)  conduct  edjucatlonal  programs,  collect 
and  disseminate  information  relating  to  re- 
tail Installment  transactions,  and,  for  such 
purpose,  establish  a  District  of  Columbia 
Government  Consumer  Information  Service; 

(4)  establish  ind  carry  on  continuous 
studies  of  the  operation  of  this  Act  to  ascer- 
tain from  time  td  time  defects  therein  Jeop- 
ardizing or  threatening  to  Jeopardize  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  to  formulate  and 
recommend   chankes   in   this  Act  and   other 
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laws  of  the  Dlstrlet  of  Columbia  which  it 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  reali- 
zation of  such  purposes,  and  to  the  same  end 
to  make  a  continuous  study  of  the  operation 
and  administration  of  similar  laws  that  may 
be  in  effect  In  the  United  States  and  when 
It  deems  advisable,  make  such  studies  avail- 
able to  the  public; 

(6)  advise,  consult,  and  cooperate  with 
local  governments  within  the  Washington 
metropolitan  region,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  interested  persons  and  groups; 

(6)  encourage  volvmtary  cooperation  by 
persons  or  affected  groups  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(7)  receive  certifications  by  a  clerk  of 
court  pursuant  to  section  8.105  and  establish 
procedures  for  receiving  and  receive  com- 
plaints from  all  persons  affected  by  poten- 
tial or  actual  violations  of  this  Act  or  regula- 
tions pjomulgated  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act,  Including  members  of  the  consum- 
ing public  and  persons  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  consumer  goods  and  services 
or   purchasing   retail    Installment   contracts. 

Sec.  8.102.  (A)  The  Commissioner  or  his 
duly  authorized  agent.  In  any  case  involving 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
of  the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder, 
shall  have  the  power  to  Issue  subpenas  In  the 
name  of  the  chief  Jxidge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  to  com- 
pel witnesses  to  appear  and  testify  and/or  to 
produce  all  books,  records,  papers,  or  docu- 
ments. 

(B)  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena 
the  Commissioner  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions In  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony >f  any  person  and  the  production  of 
documentary  evidence. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  may.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  per- 
son, issue  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  before  the  Commissioner  or  his 
duly  authorized  agent,  or  to  produce  docu- 
mentary evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  to  give 
evidence  touching  the  matter  in  question, 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

(C)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
documentary  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sioner or  his  duly  authorized  agent  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  subpoena  of  the  Commissioner 
on  the  ground  or  for  the  reason  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence,  documentary  or  other- 
wise, required  of  him  may  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture.  But  no  person  except  a  corporation 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
I>enalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of 
any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  may  testify,  or  produce  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  before  the  Com- 
missioner in  obedience  to  a  subpoena:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  such  person  so  testifying  shall 
be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punishment 
for   prejiu-y   committed   in   so   testifying. 

Sec.  8.103  (A)  The  Commissioner  or  hla 
duly  authorized  agents  may  administer  oatSi 
and  affirmations  to  persons  sununoned  in  any 
Investigation  or  hearing  conducted  under  this 
Act.  Any  false  swearing  on  the  part  of  any 
person  as  to  any  material  fact  shall  be 
deemed  perjury  and  shall  be  pimlshed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  for  such  offense. 

(B)  The  Commissioner  may  order  testi- 
mony to  be  taken  by  deposition  at  any  stage 
of  an  Investigation  piending  under  this  Act. 
Such  depositions  may  be  taken  before  any 
person  designated  by  the  Commissioner  hav- 
ing power  to  administer  oaths.  Such  testi- 
mony shall  be  reduced  to  writing  by  the  per- 
son taking  the  deposition,  or  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  shall  then  be  subscribed  by  the 
deponent.  Any  persons  may  be  compelled  to 
appear  and  depose  and  to  produce  docu- 
mentary evidence  la  the  same  manner  as 
witnesses  may  be  compelled  to.  appear  and 
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testify  and  produce  docvimentary  evidence 
before  the  Department  as  hereinbefore 
provided. 

Sec.  8.104.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Consximer  Affairs  is  hereby  author- 
ized to — 

(1)  hold  hearings  or  otherwise  gather  in- 
formation and  conduct  investigations  relative 
to  any  aspect  of,  of  matter  in,  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  this  Act  or  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act; 

(2)  compel  witnesses  to  appear,  testify,  or 
produce  books,  records,  papers,  or  documents 
under  the  authority  of  and  in  the  manner 
provided  by  sections  8.102  and  8.103;   and 

(3)  Initiate  such  proceedings  as  may  be 
necessary  for  enforcement  of  sanctions  pro- 
vided In  sections  8.201  through  8.204.  or  issue 
such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  enforce  the 
sanctions  provided  In  sections  8.201  through 
8.204.  and  enforce  the  same  by  all  appropriate 
administrative  and  Judicial  proceedings. 

SEO.    8.105.    CXKTDICATION    BT    A    CLERK    OF 

Cotnw. — Whenever  the  Judgment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions or  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  becomes  final  in  a 
case  In  which  it  is  found  that  any  person 
has  engaged  in  conduct  violating  this  Act  or 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  or  con- 
duct that  is  unconscionable  or  fraudulent 
and  Is  potentially  or  actually  subject  to  ac- 
tion under  section  8.201(A)(2),  the  clerk 
of  the  court  In  which  the  Judgment  was  en- 
tered shall  certify  such  finding  to  the  Com- 
missioner or  his  duly  authorized  agent.  A 
judgment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  become 
final  for  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

(A)  if  no  appeal  Is  taken  from  the  judg- 
ment, upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  within 
which  an  appeal  could  have  been  taken,  or 

(B)  if  an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  Judg- 
ment, having  been  sustained,  can  no  longer 
be  appealed  from  or  reviewed  on  a  writ  of 
certiorari. 

civil  remedies 
Sec.  8.201.  Injunctions. — 

(A)  Any  person  may  be  restrained  by  civil 
action  brought  by  the  Director  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs or  his  delegate,  or  by  an  aggrieved  re- 
tall  buyer,  from — 

(1)  engaging  in  conducting  or  enforcing 
any  contract  that  violates  this  Act  or  any 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  or 

(2)  engaging  In  a  course  of  unconscionable 
or  fraudulent  conduct  In  connection  with 
the  making  or  enforcing  of  retail  Installment 
and  other  consumer  credit  contracts. 

(B)  In  an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  enjoin  and  restrain  any  person 
from  violating  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Council  under  section  2.101(B),  any  ad- 
vertising, sales,  or  collection  practice  that  Is 
subject  to  and  complies  with  the  rules  and 
regtilations  of,  and  the  statutes  administered 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  shall  be 
rebuttably  presumed  to  be  neither  unfair 
nor  imconsclonable,  absent  express  provi- 
sion In  such  regulations  to  the  contrary. 

(C)  The  court  shall  grant  appropriate  re- 
lief in  an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section  when  it  finds — 

(1)  that  the  defendant  has  or  is  engaged 
or  threatens  to  engage  in  conduct  violating 
this  Act  or  any  regulation  promulgated 
thereunder,  or 

(2)  that  the  defendant  has  or  is  engaged 
or  threatens  to  engage  in  a  course  of  un- 
conscionable or  fraudulent  conduct  in  con- 
nection with  the  making  or  enforcing  of 
retail  installment  contracts,  and  that  the 
conduct  of  the  defendant  has  caused  or 
threatens  to  cause  substantial  injury  to 
monbers  of  the  constimlng  public  or  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  con- 
sumer goods  and  services  or  purchasing  retail 
installment  contracts. 

Sec.  8.202.  Preliminary  Relief. — With  re- 
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spect  to  and  pending  final  determination  of 
any  action  brought  pursuant  to  section  8.201, 
after  notice  to  a  defendant  and  a  hearing  Is 
held  thereon,  the  court  may  grant  such  pre- 
liminary relief  as  It  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  8.203.  (A)  Whenever  the  Director  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Protection  datermlnee  that  any  per- 
son has  violated  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
promulgated  thereunder  and  that  such  viola- 
tion constitutes  an  enforceable  claim  for  the 
recovery  of  jjenalties  imptosed  by  subsecttons 
(A)(2)  and  (B)  of  section  7.101,  the  Direc- 
tor may  take  an  assignment  in  trust  from 
the  buyer  for  such  claim,  without  being 
bound  by  any  of  the  techmcal  rules  respect- 
ing the  validity  of  any  such  assignments, 
may  bring  any  appropriate  legal  ac^on  nec- 
essary to  collect  such  claim  for  the  recovery 
of  penalties  and  may  join  in  one  proceeding 
or  action  such  claims  against  the  semie  per- 
son as  the  Director  deems  appropriate.  Upon 
any  such  assignment  the  Director  shall  have 
power  to  settle  and  adjust  any  such  claim 
or  claims  on  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  just. 

(B)  The  court  in  any  action  brought  un- 
der this  section  shall,  in  addition  to  any 
judgment  awarded,  allow  costs  of  the  action, 
including  costs  or  fees  of  any  nature,  and 
reasonable  attorney's  fees,  to  be  paid  by  the 
defendant.  Such  attorney's  fees  shall  be  de- 
posited, in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 
The  Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Protection  shall  not 
be  required  to  pay  the  filing  fee  or  other 
costs  or  fees  of  any  nature  or  to  file  bond  or 
other  security  of  any  nature  In  connection 
with  any  such  action. 

Sec.  8.204.  Civil  Penalty. — Any  person 
who  shall  engage  in  a  course  of  .^eF>eated  and 
willful  violations  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion promulgated  by  the  Council  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  lia- 
bility for  a  civil  penalty  not  exceeding  $5,000. 
In  all  other  cases,  any  person  who  shall  will- 
fully violate  this  Act  or  any  such  regulation 
shall  be  subject  to  liability  for  civil  penalty 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  8.301.  Section  28:  9-203(2)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbia  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  the  word  "subject" 
,  where  It  appears  the  second  time,  the  fol- 
lowing: "to  the  District  of  Columbia  Retail 
Installment  Sales  Act,". 


SAVINaS  BONDS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  important  civic  fimdraising 
campaigns  is  the  savings  bond  cam- 
paign. Treasury  Department  officials 
could  not  have  selected  a  more  capable 
chairman  than  Mr.  D.  C.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Bradley's  guest  editorial  in  the  Daven- 
port-Times Democrat  is  an  eloquent  plea 
for  the  savings  bond  program. 

The  editorial  follows : 

These  Are  for  Everyone 

(Note. — Guest  editorialist  today  is  D.  C. 
Bradley,  president  of  the  Dewey  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  Davenport,  and  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Savings  Bonds  Payroll  Savings 
"Share  In  America"  campaign  which  is  being 
conducted  April  1-May  15  in  Scott  County.) 

One  of  the  more  popular  cigarette  tv  com- 
mercials— if  a  commercial  can  be  classified 
as  "popular" — ends  with  the  comment  that 
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"Blank  cigarettes  are  not  for  everyone;  they 
don't  try  to  be.' 

If  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  borrowing  on 
that  widely-known  phrase  in  connection  with 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds.  I  might  point  out  that 
these  bonds,  while  differing  in  the  degree  of 
ownership,  ARE  for  everyone.  In  the  man- 
ner that  everyone  should  have  at  least  some 
voluntary  financial  interest  In  their  country. 
They  are,  in  all  probability,  a  better  savings 
instrument  for  the  labor  force  than  for  any 
other  particular  group. 

These  thoughta,  I  feel,  are  some  of  the 
most  important  reasons  to  push  for  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  PayroU  Savings  Plan  Campaign  in  the 
Scott  County  area— a  campaign,  I  might  add, 
that  I  feel  proud  to  head. 

Probably  never  before  In  their  brief  but 
lively  history  have  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  been 
under  more  fire  than  in  recent  months.  Few 
weeks  go  by  in  which  the  U.S.  Savings  Bond 
is  not  downgraded  in  one  way  or  another. 

In  some  cases  the  criticism  possibly  is 
earned  but,  for  the  small  saver,  the  so-called 
little  guy  who  makes  up  America's  payroll 
and  who  finds  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  save  money  In  large  chunks,  there  Is  sim- 
ply no  better  methods  to  build  a  nest  egg  for 
himself  and  for  his  family. 

If  I  felt  any  different,  I  would  not  have 
consented  to  head  the  PayroU  Savings  Cam- 
paign for  the  Davenport  area. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  didn't 
admit  that  there  were  times  when*  I,  too, 
had  doubts.  But  these  doubts  were  erased 
when  I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  a  meeting  with  oth»^  cam- 
paign chairmen  and  with  some  of  America's 
top  industrialists.  These  men  were  quite 
candid  In  their  review  of  the  program  and 
told  of  the  advantages  that  their  worker 
received  from  participating  in  Payroll  Sav- 
ings for  U.S.  Savings  Bonds. 

The  nationwide  drive  Is  headed  this  year 
by  James  M.  Roche,  board  chairman  of  Gen- 
eral Motors.  At  the  Washington  meeting,  he 
pointed  out  emphatically  that  the  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds  Payroll  Savings  Plan  has  been 
a  boon  to  his  workers— one  of  the  largest 
work  forces  In  the  world — and  that  the  bonds 
are  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  sav- 
ings plans  ever  for  the  small,  week-by-week 
saver.  He  pointed  out  that  millions  find  this 
to  be  the  only  way  In  wljlch  they  can  really 
put  aside  any  money  for  the  fut\ire. 

In  comparing  the  interest  rates  of  4.25  per 
cent  for  the  E  Bond  and  5  per  cent  for  the 
Freedom  Share  with  other  "smaU"  type  sav- 
ings plans,  it  shows  that  actually  this  is  an 
attractive  rate.  The  combination  pays  4.65 
per  cent  and,  when  one  considers  the  income 
tax  advantages  involved,  it  could  well  be 
above  5  per  cent. 

I  returned  from  the  Washington  meeting 
with  a  strong  conviction  to  do  my  utmost 
to  make  this  Scott  drive  for  1,500  new  pay- 
roll savers  more  successful  than  ever.  I  have 
developed  a  strong  pride  in  the  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  Program.  ■ 

I  urge  the  head  of  every  Davenport  area 
Industry  to  give  this  savings  program  a 
chance,  to  study  it  from  an  unbiased  attitude 
and  to  urge  every  worker  In  his  plant  to  sign 
up  for  Payroll  Savings. 

By  the  same  token,  members  of  the  labor 
force  in  the  Davenport  area  should  also  give 
this  program  strong  consideration.  I  urge 
them  to  give  Payroll  Savings  a  try  and  see 
for  themselves  whether  or  not  It  Is  for  them. 
In  this  case,  giving  It  a  try  costs  nothing- 
it  does,  in  fact,  pay  dividends  because  they 
not  only  will  get  back  what  they  put  In  but 
will  get  more  than  they  Invested.  Fur- 
thermore. It  Is  a  volxmtary  program  which 
they  can  drop  at  any  time  they  choose. 

Prom  a  purely  unselfish  attitude,  what 
greater  investment  can  one  make  than  to 
invest  In  the  greatest  country  in  the  history 
of  the  world? 
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TRANSPACrPK?  ROUTE  CASE 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1969  ' 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  express  my  concern  over  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  President  Nixon  in  rescind- 
ing the  order  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  the  Transpacific  Route  case. 

Early  this  year  the  air  and  the  press 
were  filled  with  rumors,  charges  and 
countercharges  surrounding  President 
Johnson's  handling  of  the  case,  with 
many  implying  that  pohtics  and  "prony- 
ism"  had  been  allowed  to  interfere  with 
selection  of  carriers  for  transpacific 
routes.  Msuiy  Members  of  Congress 
sought  review  of  President  Johnson's 
decision. 

Now  President  Nixon  has  completed 
his  review,  and  annoimced  that  no  evi- 
dence of  political  favoritism  was  found. 
However,  President  Nixon  returned  the 
question  of  South  Pacific  service  to  the 
Board,  with  instructions  for  it  to  certify 
a  carrier  for  a  route  from  the  east  coast 
and  Midwest,  overflying  California. 

Naturally,  that  is  of  concern  to  Cali- 
fomians  because  We  have  the  greatest 
traffic  volume  to  the  South  Pacific  area, 
and  we  would  prefer  that  future  service 
be  via  California. 

Of  even  greater  concern,  however,  is 
the  fear  that  this  new  procedure  will  re- 
sult in  eliminating  California-Hawaii 
services  certified  for  carriers  under  the 
former  decision,  which  is  now  to  be  re- 
considered in  light  of  President  Nixon's 
action. 

The  air  and  the  press  are  again  full  of 
rumors  that  politics  and  cronyism  are 
affecting  the  decision  of  this  matter. 
President  Nixon  presumably  sought  to 
avoid  such  charges  by  sending  the  case 
back  to  the  CAB  for  selection  of  a  South 
Pacific  carrier.  However,  there  is  specu- 
lation this  time  that  the  President  in- 
tends the  route  to  go  to  Eastern  Air  Lines 
because  of  its  strong  Republican  con- 
nections. 

The  doubts  of  the  press  and  other  ob- 
servers should  not  be  lightly  dismissed 
in  so  serious  a  matter.  If  the  CAB  is  to 
be  allowed  to  select  the  carrier  without 
Presidential  guidance,  that  should  be 
made  plain.  If  the  new  procejlure  is  just 
a  way  of  disguising  Presidential  selection 
of  a  South  Pacific  carrier  on  the  basis  of 
political  considerations,  those  who  may 
be  injured  by  the  decision — including  the 
Califomians  for  whom  I  speak— are  en- 
titled to  know  that  too.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  can  be  clarified  promptly. 

Meanwhile,  I  submit  for  the  Record. 
newspaper  items  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
Washington  Post  reporting  on  these 
matters : 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  "nmes,  Apr.  20.  1969 1 

Transpacitic  Route  Case;   It's  Still  Up  in 

THE  Ant 

(By  Paul  E.  Stelger) 

When  President  Nixon  issued  his  ruling  on 

the  tortured.  10-year-old  transpacific  airline 

route  case  a  week  ago.  he  raised  almost  as 

many  questions  as  he  answered. 
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To  be  sure,  be  laid  to  reet  for  at  least  the 
next  few  years  4ny  thought  that  a  third 
U.S.  airline  mlghi  be  authorized  to  fly  Into 
Japan.  Northwest  and  Pan  American,  the 
two  carriers  that  now  have  this  right,  have 
been  given  broader  authority  to  compete 
with  one  another  over  the  Arctic  route  to 
Tokyo  (now  Nort|i west's  prime  preserve)  as 
well  as  across  th4  central  Pacific  (presently 
reserved  for  Pan  Atnerlcan ) . 

Moreover.  Tranis  World  Airlines,  as  ap- 
proved by  former  President  Johnson  as  well 
as  Mr.  Nixon,  will  be  allowed  to  crow  the 
Pacific  via  Okinawa  and  Hong  Kong,  thus 
making  It  the  nation's  second  round-the- 
world  carrier  (after  Pan  Am) . 

In  fact,  the  only  major  international  mat- 
ter left  banging  l|y  the  President's  action  Is 
the  designation  pf  a  second  U.S.  carrier 
(again  after  Pan  4m)  to  fly  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  othet  South  Paclflc  points. 

But  this  matter  Is  of  crucial  Importance — 
partly  because  of  the  value  of  the  route  Itself 
(expected  to  be  modest  Initially),  but  much 
more  so  because  of  Its  almost  certain  Impact 
on  the  highly  lucrative  domestic  phase  of 
the  case 

Tlie  doE^Mtlc  Qhase,  In  Which  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Boar4  has  the  final  authority. 
Involves  the  deslgtiatlon  of  new  routes  from 
mainland  cities  to  Hawaii.  By  the  early  lOTOs, 
this  market  is  e:4>ected  to  contribute  well 
over  $200  million  a  year  In  new  revenue  to 
the  favored  carriers. 

The  CAB  has  said  all  along  that  the  final 
shape  of  its  Hawaii  awards  will  be  carved  to 
fit  the  International  awards  approved  by  the 
President.  And  s^oe  President  Nixon  has 
sharply  upset  the  ttoard's  ( and  Mr.  Johnson's) 
previous  design  faf  the  International  routes, 
the  CAB  can  now  be  expected  to  make  some 
significant  transfcirmatlons  In  the  domestic 
routes. 

As  a  result,  seveilal  of  the  airlines  which  got 
tentative  new  Hawiall  rights  In  January  based 
on  the  international  awai-ds  approved  by  Mr. 
Johnson  In  December  now  have  to  bite  their 
fingernails  waiting  for  the  CAB  and  Mr. 
Nixon  to  ink  In  the  ultimate  route  pattern. 

What  will  that  pattern  be?  Airline  execu- 
tives are  sufllclentfy  timid  at  this  point  that 
for  the  record,  the?  won't  even  speculate.  But 
In  private  converitlonB.  while  they  say  the 
possibilities  are  almost  limitless,  most  be- 
lieve that  Continental  and  Branlff  are  the 
carriers  least  llkeljt  to  hold  on  to  their  tenta- 
tive domestic  rotiltes.  They  added  that  for 
various  reasons.  Wbstem,  United,  and  North- 
west can  probablj  count  on  keeping  what 
they  have  and  mlfht  even  get  a  dividend  or 
two.  Meanwhile,  tttey  note,  some  carriers  left 
out  of  the  orlgiaal  awards — most  notably 
Eastern  and  Ameitcan — have  new  cause  for 
hope. 

Airline  industry  {sources  suggest  that  while 
a  Republican  President  la  dealing  in  this 
case  with  a  board]  that  has  a  3rto-2  Demo- 
cratic majority  ann  a  Democratic  chairman, 
Mr.  Nixon  most  likely  will  have  the  initiative. 
They  note  that  he(has  the  last  word  on  the 
crucial  South  Pacl|Qc  routing  and  that  three 
of  the  five  CAB  members  come  up  for  reap- 
pointment In  the  n  ext  few  years.  A  look  at  the 
unpact  of  what  tii.  Nixon  has  done  so  far 
indicates  the  thrtst  of  his  Intervention  In 
this  case : 

1.  As  any  good  Republican  might,  he  has 
completely  swept  away  (as  far  as  bis  au- 
thority permits)  tje  awards  approved  by  Mr. 
Johnson  to  Contlniental  and  Branlff,  the  two 
carriers  {host  cloe^ly  identified  with  LBJ's 
Democratic  sidmlliistration.  The  BranlS 
award  was  just  a  kmall  spur  appended  to  a 
domestic  Hawaii  routing  from  south  central 
cities.  But  the  Jolinson-approved  award  for 
Continental  would]  have  established  the  Los 
Angeles-based  carrier  as  a  major  force  In  the 
South  Pacific. 

2.  For  the  second  time  In  eight  years,  a 
Republican  administration  has  rescued  Pan 
American  at  the  la^t  moment  from  a  threat- 
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ened  onslaught  of  new  UJS.  flag  compeUtion 
in  the  Pacific.  This  time,  though,  the  rescue 
Is  much  less  complete.  While  then-President 
Elsenhower  completely  voided  any  new  trans- 
pacific service  In  the  waning  days  of  bis 
tenure  In  1961,  Mr.  Nixon's  awards  will  force 
Pan  Am  to  struggle  to  protect  Important 
segments  of  its  Hawaii  and  Far  East  markets. 

3.  Mr.  Nixon's  specifications  to  the  board 
for  redesigning  the  rout*  for  a  second  U.S. 
entrant  in  the  South  Pacific  derby  has  been 
widely  interpreted  as  a  direct  suggestion 
that  Eastern  should  be  given  the  nod.  East- 
em,  of  course,  has  perhaps  the  most  Re- 
publican image  of  all  the  alrllnee.  Financier 
Laurance  Rockefeller,  brother  of  the  New 
Tork  governor,  is  reportedly  its  single  largest 
shareholder. 

Given  all  this,  many  sdrllne  industry 
sources  .are  looking  for  Elastem  to  be  awarded 
a  combination  Hawaii  and  South  Pacific 
route  package  much  like  the  one  originally 
recommended  for  it  last  April  by  the  CAB's 
staff  examiner  on  the  transpacific  case,  Rob- 
ert L.  Park. 

Mr.  Nixon  Instructed  the  board  to  redesign 
the  new  South  Pacific  route  so  that  it  by- 
passes California  and  originates  in  Elast  and 
Midwest  cities.  Unlike  the  original  award  to 
Ck)ntlnent«fl,  which  involves  service  through 
Los  Angeles,  this  approach  will  leave  Pan 
Am  alone  to  compete  with  foreign  fiag  car- 
riers (like  Air  New  Zealand,  Aiistralia's 
Qantas  and  Britain's  BOAC)  for  trafllc  be- 
tween the  West  Coast  and  the  South  Pacific. 

California,  of  course,  is  currently  by  far 
the  heaviest  source  and  destination  for  South 
Pacific  travel,  and  the  President's  move  here 
Is  likely  to  please  the  governments  of  the 
foreign  flag  carriers  as  much  as  it  pleases 
Pan  Am. 

The  awards  recommended  for  Eastern  by 
examiner  Park  Involve  service  from  Boston, 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Atlanta,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston,  New 
Orleans,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis — all  via 
Hawaii  to  the  South  Pacific.  The  examiner 
also  gave  Eastern  the  Option  of  going  through 
Mexico  and  bypassing  Hawaii  (as  well  as 
California)  on  some  of  its  South  Pacific 
routes,  but  since  Mr.  Nixon  voided  Mexico 
routing  for  Branlff,  it's  considered  unlikely 
that  it  wlU  be  revived. 

BRANtrr  conu)  loss 

If  Eastern  is  given  essentially  this  rout- 
ing, Braniff's  tentative  Hawaii  authority 
could  -well  be  eliminated,  since  the  Eastern 
package  would  include  all  the  dtles  given 
by  the  board  to  the  Dallas-based  carrier. 

But  Branlff  supporters  are  given  hope — 
and  Eastern  fans  some  apprehension — by 
Mr.  Nixon's  wording  calling  for  South  Paclflc 
routes  to  originate  in  the  East  and  Midwest. 
"I  wish  he  had  just  said  eastern  half  of  the 
country,"  acknowledges  one  soiirce  close  to 
Eastern. 

The  reason:  Eastern's  trafllc  source  is 
mainly  the  East  Coast  and  the  Southeast. 
It  doesn't  possess  the  East-^yest  routes  into 
the  Midwest  trafllc  centers,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  that  several  other  carriers  do.  More- 
over, the  Southeast  is  close  to  Florida  and 
Caribbean  vacation  spots  offering  much  the 
same  attractions  as  those  of  Hawaii  and  the 
South  Paclflc — at  a  fraction  of  the  air  fare — 
and  many  industry  sources  have  suggested  Its 
highly  optimistic  to  predicate  South  Pacific 
service  on  getting  tra[fflc  from  cities  like  At- 
lanta, Miami  and  New  Orleans. 

Thus,  some  industry  sources  suggest  that 
American  might  be  selected  Instead  of  Bast- 
em  for  a  South  Paclflc  award.  It  would  en- 
compass the  northern  cities  proposed  by  the 
examiner  for  E^astem  plus  some  of  the  Mid- 
west cities  given  to  Continental  (Kansas 
City  and  perhaps  Denver  and  Phoenix). 

LSrr    IN    COLD 

These  sources  note  that  American  baa 
strong  East-West  routings  throughout  the 
East  and  Midwest.  They  add  that  because 
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Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Nixon  both  nixed  a 
lucrative  mainland- Ha  waU-Tokyo  routing 
proposed  for  American  by  the  CAB,  the  car- 
rier Is  left  with  no  transpacific  awards  what- 
ever to  compensate  it  for  the  feeder  trafllc  It 
will  lose.  (American  currently  delivers  many 
passengers  from  interior  cities  to  Pan  Am 
and  United  at  San  Francisco  and  Loa  An- 
geles for  transit  to  Hawaii  or  beyond.  Under 
the  new  awards,  many  of  these  passengers 
should  be  able  to  fly  direct  to  Hawaii.) 

Where  does  all  this  leave  Continental  T 
Probably  out  in  the  cold,  most  airline  sources 
say.  The  Los  Angeles  carrier  last  week  asked 
the  CAB  \o  consider  It  for  the  revised  South 
Paclflc  routing  and  suggested  an  award  for  It 
that  would  conform  to  the  President's  guide- 
lines. Briefly ,  the  route  would  add  three  East 
Coast  cities  and  St.  Louis — none  of  which 
Continental  currently  services — to  the  four 
Midwest  cities  Included  in  its  tentative 
award. 

But  several  industry  sources  contend  that 
while  giving  Continental  Hawaii  and  South 
Pacific  authority  made  a  lot  of  sense  as  long 
as  some  of  the  planes  could  be  routed 
through  the  rich  Los  Angeles  market,  the 
carrier  simply  doesn't  have  the  roots  in  the 
East  necessary  to  make  a  go  of  it  under  Mi. 
Nixon's  ground  rules. 

AT  OTHERS'  EXPENSE 

The  board  still  might  see  flt  to  give  Coiif- 
tlnental  simple  domestic  authority  from  the 
Midwest  and  Southwest  to  Hawaii  via  the 
Los  Angeles  gateway,  but  this  would  no  doubt 
have  to  come  at  the  expense  of  either  Branlff 
or  Western. 

As  for  Western,  Its  Hawaii  awards  are  con- 
sidered the  most  inviolate  In  the  original 
package,  since  they  have  the  least  Intertwlne- 
ment  with  the  international  structure. 

But  Braniff's  awards  are  considered  mors 
vulnerable.  "I'd  hate  to  see  Branlff  hold  on 
and  Continental  end  up  with  nothing,"  says 
an  East  Coast  airlines  official  who  lobbied 
hard  to  have  the  Johnson  package  overturned. 
"The  Branlff  awards  made  only  political 
sense.  Continental  Is  an  aggressive,  efficient 
little  airline." 

He  adds:  "I'm  glad  that  Nixon  turned  this 
thing  around,  but  we  had  no  quarrel  with 
Continental  going  to  Hawaii.  It  would  be  an 
injustice  if  they  got  nothing." 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  14,  19691 
TRANSPACinc  Am  Rodte  Awards  Reviskd  bt 
Nixoi* — Johnson's  Grants  to  Branttf, 
Continental  Are  Canceled;  Basically, 
THE  Rest  Stand — More  Controversy  Pos- 
sible 

Washington. — President  Nixon  revised  the 
International  air-route  awards,  approved  by 
his  predecessor  In  the  controversial  trans- 
pacific case,  primarily  by  removing  the  awards 
that  raised  most  of  the  controversy. 

The  major  changes  ordered  by  Mr.  Nixon 
were  to  cancel  grants  of  South  Pacific  routes 
to  Continental  Airlines  and  a  less  significant 
award  of  a  route  to  Mexico  as  part  of  new 
Hawaii  service  for  Branlff  Airways,  a  subsid- 
iary of  Llng-Temco-Vought  Inc.  Former  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  approval  last  December  of 
these  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  awards  had 
prompt^  charges  of  political  favoritism. 

President  Nixon's  action  appeared  to  be 
aimed  at  removing  any  doubts  about  the 
awards,  whether  the  favoritism  charges  were 
justified  or  not.  The  President's  advisers  said 
they  hswJn't  found  any  evidence  of  Impropri- 
ety by  the'  previous  Administration  in  the 
case.  Both  Continental  and  Branlff  still  could 
pick  up  lucrative  routes  to  Hawaii  in  the 
transpacific  case's  domestic  phase,  which  isn't 
subject  to  Presidential  approval. 

Aside  from  certain  modifications  to  limit 
Increased  service  across  the  Pacific,  President 
Nixon  basically  let  stand  the  remainder  of 
the  previous  transpacific  awards  approved  by 
Mr.  Johnson.  This  means  that  Trans  World 
Airlines  will  get  a  route  across  the  Pacific 
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allowing  it  to  provide  around-the-world  serv- 
ice, and  that  Plying  Tiger  line  virtll  receive  an 
all-cafgo  route  to  the  South  Paclflc. 

Pan  American  World  Airways  and  North- 
west AlrUnes,  the  only  two  U.S.  carriers  au- 
thorized to  fly  to  Japan,  will  be  allowed  to 
expand  existing  transpacific  service.  Basic- 
ally, the  two  airlines  will  compete  directly 
on  routes  to  Japan  for  t^e  first  time. 

JOHNSON    veto    stands 

President  Nixon  upheld  Mr.  Johnson's  pre- 
vious decision  against  allowing  a  third  U.S. 
carrier  to  serve  Japan.  The  CAB  had  recom- 
mended American  Airlines  for  such  a  route, 
but  Mr.  Johnson  vetoed  the  idea.  The  Japa- 
nese government  has  strongly  opposed  en- 
trance of  a  third  VB.  airline  Into  Japan  to 
compete  with  Japan  Air  Lines. 

The  President  also  opened  the  door  for  an- 
other airline  to  obtain  transpacific  routes 
by  ordering  the  CAB  to  recommend  a  carrier 
to  receive  a  revised  version  of  the  South  Paci- 
fic routes  denied  to  Continental.  Eastern 
Air  Lines,  the  major  loser  in  the  CAB's  pre- 
vious decision.  Is  expected  to  be  among  the 
leading  contenders  for  such  routes. 

The  revised  transpacific  awards  are  likely 
to  stir  still  more  controversy  in  {>erhape  the 
biggest  air-route  case  ever  to  come  before  the 
GAB.  President  Nikon  took  charge  of  the  ca«e 
less  than  a  week  after  he  took  office  last  Jan- 
.uary,  by  rescinding  the  awEU'ds  previously 
approved  by  Mr.  Johnson.  At  the  time,  Mr. 
Nixon  aides  confided  that  the  President  was 
reluctant  to  get  involved  In  the  case,  but  be- 
lieved there  wasn't  any  alternative  because 
oir  the  charges  of  p>olitical  favoritism  to 
Johnson  friends  at  Continental  and  Branlff. 

COUNTERCHARGES  POSSIBLE 

President  Nixon's  revised  transpacific 
awards  are  expected  to  raise  cotmtercharges 
of  political  infiuence.  This  is  because  he  can- 
celed the  controversial  awards  to  Conti- 
nental and  Branlff,  despite  finding  that  there 
wasn't  any  Improper  action  by  the  previous 
Administration  In  approving  the  awards.  The 
President  also  could  come  under  fire  because 
the  Rockefeller  Interests  are  major  stock- 
holders in  Eastern,  wtiich  could  benefit  from 
the  revised  awards. 

The  Republican  Administration,  howeyer, 
probably  could  squelch  any  charges  of  favor- 
itism to  Eastern,  aviation  observers  said, 
merely  by  approving  whatever  airline  the 
Democratically  controlled  CAB  recommends 
for  the  South  Pacific  routes  denied  to  Con- 
tinental. And  White  House  spokesmen  al- 
ready have  stressed  that  the  changes  ordered 
by  the  President  were  based  on  economic 
factors. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Continental  said  it  was 
"surprised  at  this  rejection  of  CAB  recom- 
mendations .  .  .  which  would  have  provided 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  traveling  public." 
A  spokesman  said  the  line  was  "studying  the 
matter  as  to  our  future  course  of  action." 

TWA  cheered  the  President's  action.  "TWA 
is  most  pleased  that  President  Nixon's  deci- 
sion will  permit  us  to  close  our  round-the- 
world  gap  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  effort  in  this  direction,"  Charles  C.  Tll- 
llnghast  Jr.,  TWA  president,  declared  in  New 
York. 

Pan  Am,  also  In  New  York  promised  to 
"vigorously  carry  out  the  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  (Mr.  Nixon)  has  given  us." 

Branlff  In  Dallas,  played  down  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  route  between  Hawaii  and  Mex- 
ico that  It  was  denied.  "The  main  thrust  of 
the  CAB  award  to  Branlff  was  in  the  domestic 
portion  In  which  we  were  granted  new  non- 
stop routes  from  six  mainland  co- terminals  to 
Hawaii,"  a  company  spokesman  said. 

The  White  House  said  that  transpacific 
awards  approved  by  former  President  John- 
son would  have  overburdened  the  Pacific 
structure  with  infiated  route  awards  lack- 
ing economic  viability.  The  President's  ad- 
visers estimated  that  transpacific  passenger 
traffic,  while  Increasing  sharply,  would  be  21  % 
to  33%  below  the  1973  estimates  of  the  CAB. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Considered  to  be  a  factor  strengthening 
the  Nixon  Administration's  position  Is  that 
its  transpacific  award  changes  are  more  in 
tune  with  the  less-controversial  proposals  by 
CAB  Examiner  Robert  Park  In  his  recom- 
mended decision  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Park,  for 
example,  also  envisioned  a  less  substantial 
increase  In  transpacific  air  travel,  but  his 
forecasts  were  termed  too  conservative  by  the 
OAB. 

Ilie  international,  transpacific  air-route 
structure  ordered  for  U.S.  airlines  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  still  will  provide  for  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  service  from  the  U.S.  to  the  Orient 
and  the  South  Pacific.  But  transpacific 
awards  were  reduced  from  the  level  of  in- 
crease called  for  under  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration. 

Here  are  the  revised  transpacific  awards 
President  Nixon  ordered  FYlday  in  a  one- 
page  letter  to  John  H.  Crooker  Jr.,  CAB 
chairman : 

Continental  will  lose  an  award  to  compete 
with  Pan  American  on  routes  to  the  South 
Pacific,  including  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, from  East  Coast  and  Midwest  U.S. 
cities.  President  Nixon  ordered  the  CAB  to 
recommend  a  carrier  to  serve  such  routes 
from  the  East  Coast  and  Midwest  cities.  ITie 
CAB  examiner,  Mr.  Park,  had  recommended 
such  service  for  Eastern  Air  Lines,  but  was 
overruled  by  the  CAB. 

Continental  also  will  lose  a  South  Pacific 
route  segment  to  American  Samoa  and  Oki- 
nawa. This  segment  should  be  deferred  for 
consideration  by  the  CAB  in  a  pending  Pa- 
cific islands  local-service  Investigation,  the 
President  said.  Conceivably,  Continental 
still  could  receive  the  relatively  minor  route. 

Branlff  will  lose  a  route  to  Hawaii  via 
Mexico  because,  the  President's  aides  said, 
the  route  Isn't  economically  feasible.  Branlff, 
however,  tentatively  has  been  awarded  direct 
routes  between  Hawaii  and  the  U.S.  main- 
land in  the  domestic  phase  of  the  trans- 
pacific case. 

Pan  American  will  lose  a  previous  award 
of  new  service  to  the  Orient  from  the  North- 
west via  the  so-called  Great  Circle  Route 
over  Alaska.  Pan  Am,  however,  will  receive 
a  Great  Circle  route  from  New  York,  putting 
It  In  direct  competition  with  Northwest  Air- 
lines; currently.  Northwest  Is  the  only  U.S. 
carrier  authorized  to  fiy  the  Great  Circle 
Route  to  the  Orient,  which  Is  up  to  2,000 
miles  shorter  than  a  Central  Pacific  route  via 
Hawaii. 

Northwest  won't  be  able  to  add  California 
cities  to  its  current  Great  Circle  routes  frwn 
the  Northwest,  but  It  was  auhorized  to  add 
several  inland  and  Eastern  cities.  Including 
New  York.  And  Northwest  still  will  receive  a 
new  Orient  route  across  the  Central  Pacific 
to  compete  with  existing  service  by  Pan  Am. 
Traditionally,  the  Central  Pacific  route  ac- 
coimts  for  about  70%  of  all  U.S.-Orlent  pas- 
senger air  travel. 

TWA  will  get  a  new  transpacific  route  seg- 
ment stretching  from  Hong  Kong  to  Cali- 
fornia via  Hawaii.  Coupled  with  TWA's  trans- 
atlantic routes,  this  will  make  TWA  the 
second  U.S.  around-the-world  carrier,  com- 
peting with  Pan  Am. 

Plying  Tiger  will  get  all-cargo  routes  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Orient  for  a  five-yeer 
experimental  period. 

In  addition.  President  Nixon  canceled  a 
previously  proposed  requirement  that  TWA 
be  restricted  to  the  use  of  less-congested 
satellite  airports  near  Los  Angeles  on  Its  new 
transpacific  route. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  12,   19691 

Ndcon  Awards  New  Air   Rotjtes  in   Pacific 

TO  Pan  Am,  Eastern 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

President  Nixon  made  Pan  American  and 
Eastern  Airlines  the  big  winners  in  his  long- 
awaited  decision  on  the  controversial  trans- 
pacific air  routes. 

Continental  Airlines  was  the  main  loser  In 
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the  disputed  case,  around  which  have  swirled 
charges  and  counter-charges  of  excessive 
political  infiuence. 

Northwest  Orient  and  Trans  World  Airways 
came  out  with  about  the  same  routes  as  they 
had  earlier,  as  did  Flying  Tigers,  an  all-cargo 
carrier. 

The  net  effect  of  the  President's  decision. 
White  House  soiu'ces  said  yesterday,  was  to 
reduce  the  service  that  might  have  been 
available  If  previous  awards  by  former  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  been  allowed  to  stand. 

White  House  sources  said  that  President 
Johnson's  awards,  made  late  last  year,  "would 
have  overburdened  the  Paclflc  with  inflated 
routes  lacking  in  economic  viability." 

This  would  have  led,  the  Administration 
sources  said,  to  restrictions  by  foreign  govern-^ 
ments  to  protect  their  own  carriers.  The 
Japanese  have  urged  the  United  States  to 
hold  down  the  number  of  US.  carriers  flying 
across  the  Paclflc  to  protect  Japan  Air  Lines, 
their  flag  carrier. 

ThesPresident  said  yesterday  that  he  made 
the  decision  on  "considerations  of  foreign 
relations  and  national  security."  He  made 
the  same  point  when  he  rescinded  the  pre- 
vious awards  on  Jan.  24. 

The  Administration  also  justifled  the  deci- 
sion on  economic  terms.  White  House  sources 
cited  forecasts  that  air  traffic  over  the  Paclflc 
would  be  21  per  cent  to  33  per  cent  lower 
than  those  made  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

The  sources  also  pointed  to  the  coming 
introduction  of  larger  aircraft,  speclflcally 
the  Boeing  747. 

ntxon's  adviser 

The  White  House  said  that  Mr,  Nixon's 
main  adviser  on  these  forecasts  has  been 
Prof.  Paul  Cherlngton,  formerly  at  Harvard 
and  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

In  yesterday's  decision.  Pan  American 
gained  by  having  a  great  circle  route  from 
California  to  Japan  taken  away  from  North- 
west, a  route  Pan  American  now  files.  Pan 
American  also  retained  Its  great  circle  route 
from  New  York  to  the  Orient. 

SOUTH    pacific    CARRIER 

Pan  American,  however,  was  denied  i>er- 
misslon  to  fly  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
the  Orient,  which  would  have  put  It  into 
direct  competition  vsrith  Northwest,  North- 
west retained  Its  central  Pacific  route 
through  Hawaii  to  the  Orient  in  competi- 
tion with  Pan  American. 

Eastern  gained  when  the  President  re- 
moved Continental  from  its  previously 
awarded  route  from  California  through 
Hawaii  and  the  South  Pacific  to  Australia. 

Mr.  Nixon,  in  a  letter  to  CAB  Chairman 
John  Crooker,  said  that  the  second  carrier 
to  the  South  Pacific  (Pan  American  is  the 
other)  should  bypass  the  California  gate- 
ways. 

The  President  asked  the  Board  to  recom- 
mend a  carrier  to  serve  Eaist  Coast  and 
Midwest  terminals  to  Hawaii  and  beyond. 
While  Eastern  was  not  named,  this  is  the 
route  and  pattern  it  proposed  to  fly  diirlng 
extensive  hearings  before  the  CAB. 

A  major  shareholder  in  Eastern  is  Laurence 
Rockefeller,  brother  of  New  York  Gov.  Nel- 
son Rockefeller. 

BRANIFP    turned    DOWN 

Continental,  which  competitors  earlier  al- 
leged had  close  ties  to  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration, was  removed  from  an  American 
Samoa-Okinawa  route  that  it  considered  im- 
portant to  Its  plans  for  developing  traffic  and 
tourism  in  the  central  Paclflc  Trust  Terri- 
tories. 

President  Nixon  also  disapproved  an  award 
to  Branlff.  which  has  headquarters  In  Texas, 
to  fly  to  Hawaii  via  Mexico  City. 

Trans  World  Airlines'  earlier  award  of  a 
route  from  Hawaii  through  Okinawa  to 
Hong  Kong,  which  permits  it  to  establish  an 
around-the-world  service,  was  left  standing. 
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Both  TWA  ani  Nortbweat  gained  when 
President  Nlzon  s»ld  that  tbey  need  not  use 
■atelllte  airports  cm  the  West  Coast  but  could 
fly  from  major  international  airports. 

CA0    MT79T    ACT 

The  next  steps  are  now  up  to  the  CAB.  It 
must  Issue  certlfloates  and  name  an  effective 
date  for  these  International  routes,  besides 
selecting  the  carfler  to  fly  from  the  East 
Coast  to  the  8out4  Paclflc. 

Further,  the  CAB,  which  has  sole  author- 
ity over  International  air  routes,  must  re- 
consider those  domestic  routes  that  are  In- 
tertwined with  the  International  phase  of 
the  case.  These  art  primarily  from  the  main- 
land United  States  to  Hawaii. 

The  Board  has  already  awarded  routes  to 
Continental,  Western  and  American  although 
the  American  roiite  Is  unsettled  due  to  a 
technicality.  Aft^r  several  postponements 
these  routes  are  scheduled  to  become  effec- 
tive on  May  1 1 . 

That  may  not  tlose  the  case  however,  tis 
airline  lawyers  ht^ve  stated  publicly  or  pri- 
vately that  they  niay  take  It  to  court.  A 
couple.  In  documonts  presented  to  the  CAB, 
have  asserted  that  President  Nixon's  Inter- 
venllon  Ih'lhe  cas^  may  not  have  been  legal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or     LOUISIANA 

^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK. !  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long- 
suffering  American  citizen  is  expressing 
disapproval  throiigh  the  ballot  box  of  so- 
cialistic prograins  of  his  Government. 

This  is  the  traditional  way  for  the 
law-abiding  citiftn  to  communicate  with 
his  chosen  lea4ers.  To  "take  to  the 
streets"  and  employ  violence  is  the  act 
of  insurgents,  n^t  Americans. 

As  this  message  continues  the  plan- 
ners for  "Big  Bfother"  may  finally  un- 
derstand that  tlie  people  do  not  like 
their  planning,  under  our  American  sys- 
tem, if  the  planners  do  not  understand, 
they  are  replaced- 

Mr.  Sjpeaker.  1  include  several  news 
articles  as  follows: 

IPromtheWatehlngton  (DC.)  Post. 
Bl^y  1.  1965] 

POUCEMAN    SCoixS    MiNNEAPOUS    UPSET 

Minneapolis,  A^rll  30. — A  Police  Depart- 
ment detective  ruitnlng  on  a  "law  and  order" 
platform  scored  a;  stunning  upset  Tuesday 
In  the  primary  elation  for  mayor  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

The  winner,  Charles  Stenvlg,  41,  cut  Into 
both  Democratic  jand  Republican  strong- 
holds to  get  whak  was  Interpreted  as  an 
outpouring  of  white  backlash  and  anti-tax 
sentiment.  Stenvlg  today  claimed  a  "man- 
date" from  peopl^  "sick  and  tired"  of  no 
voice  at  City  Hall^  / 

Running  as  an  Independent^ Stenvlg.  who 
Is  president  of  the  Police  Federation,  out-, 
distanced  the  Democratic-  and  Republican- 
endorsed  candidates  and  seven  nonentities. 
He  now  faces  a  runoff  In  the  general  elec- 
tion on  June  10  agklnst  the  Republican  can- 
didate, Dan  Coheq,  City  Council  president. 

Cohen,  who  Ironically  has  had  a  hard-line 
reputation  on  clvl|  rights,  called  for  a  "co- 
alition of  reason"  with  Democrats  to  main- 
tain what  be  called  the  city  tradition  of 
moderate  leadership  He  laid  Stenvig's  flrst- 
place  showing  to  a  reaction  against  black 
militants,  student  demonstrations  and  radi- 
cal groups. 


NO   IMMEDIATE   BBSPONSE 

The  Democrat,  Alderman  Gerard  Heg- 
atrom,  made  no  immediate  response. 

However,  Hegstrom,  whose  campaign  In 
the  closing  weeks  was  managed  by  Norman 
Sherman,  former  press  secretary  to  Vice- 
President  Humphrey,  expressed  "concern  for 
this  community,  which  has  clearly  rejected 
the  rational  moderate  approach." 

Stenvlg,  a  flamboyant  Qgure  who  has  come 
to  City  Council  hearings  with  a  revolver  In 
the  belt  of  his  civilian  suit,  got  30,229  votes 
to  Cohen's  21,899  and  Hegstrom's  19,210. 
3eg8trom  was  thereby  eliminated  from  the 
runoff,  ending  eight  years  of  Democratic 
control  of  the  Mayor's  office. 

Stenvlg  carried  9  of  the  13  wards  and 
Mayor  Arthur  Naftalln,  the  four-term  In- 
cumbent who  did  not  seek  re-election,  con- 
fessed, "  I  don't  know  what  I'm  to  do  (about 
the  outcome),  and  I  think  I'm  typical." 

NO    ROLE    IN    PRIMART 

Naftalln,  a  long-time  friend  of  Humphrey, 
had  backed  another  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic endorsement  and  played  no  role  In  the 
primary.  The  Party's  apparent  disorganiza- 
tion was  assumed  to  be  one  factor  In  the 
outcome. 

Although  the  Republicans  bad  an  8-to-5 
City  Council  margin,  Minneapolis  has  been 
considered  basically  Democratic. 

Minneapolis,,  with  a  black  population  of 
about  20.000,  has  had  no  serious  racial  prob- 
lems recently.  However,  black  militants  have 
been  active  and  University  of  Minnesota 
students  have  staged  demonstrations  Includ- 
ing seizure  of  a  building  in  Januaty  and 
marches  in  large  numbers  on  city '  hall  to 
protest  criminal  charges  against  three  blaclt 
students  Involved  In  the  January  glt-ln. 

Both  the  University  and  Mayor  Naftalln 
have  taken  conciliatory  stances  In  the  face 
of  student  and  blac]^  militancy.  A  Stenvlg 
supporter  summed  up;  "This  Is  a  grassroots 
revolt  against  loud-mouths  like  Mat  Eubanks 
(a  black  militant  leader),  bullhorns  and 
riots." 

SEES    DCT7BLE    STANDARD 

Stenvlg,  who  appeals  to  what  has  been 
called  the  "cop  vote,"  summed  up  his  views 
before  the  election  as  being  the  voice  of  the 
"little  people "  who  oppose  a  "double  stand- 
ard." 

Stenvlg  said: 

"It's  a  double  standard  because  I  have  had 
a  lot  of  policemen  say  to  me  that  they're 
afraid  to  tag  a  minority  person  because  they 
Eire  afraid  that  If  they  do  they'U  be  In  the 
front  office  the  next  morning  ..." 

(From  the  Washington,   (D.C.)   Post,  May  1, 

1969) 

Tax  Increase  and  Busing  Rejected 

(By  Rasa  Gustaltls) 

Richmond.  Calif. — Last  winter.  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  DenzU  E.  Wldel  warned 
that  the  Richmond  Unified  School  District 
was  financially  "on  the  brink  of  disaster", 

Last  month,  voters  pushed  the  school  syfe- 
tem  still  closer  to  that  brink.  * 

Turning  outN  In  ■  record  numbers,  they 
soudbly  defeatlfb  a  proposed  tax  rate  In- 
crease.. They  also  elected^by  a  wide  margin — 
a  schocU  .board  composed  entirely  of  white - 
suburbandtes  unanimously  ^ppp6sed  to  the 
school  administration's  plan  to  integrate 
elementary  schools  through  two-way  busing 
of  pupils. 

Losers  in  the  contest  called  the  election 
results  a  victory  for  white  racism.  Winners 
called  It  a  triumph  for  parents  who  sought 
to  reclaim  control  of  their  neighborhood 
schools.  The  vote  was,  In  either  case,  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  current  board,  which  had 
sought  to  desegregate  the  entire  school  sys- 
tem and  to  bring  in  innovative  programs  and 
special  services. 

Integration  was  the  big  issue  in  the  bitter 
campaign,   even    though   opponents   of   the 


busing  plan  denied  they  opposed  desegrega- 
tion and  spoke  instead  of  support  for 
"neighborhood  schools"  and  opposition  to 
"forced  busing." 

"But  Americans  have  generally  not  been 
against  integration — they  just  haven't 
wanted  to  do  anything  about  It."  said  Loren 
A.  Gammon,  executive  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Richmond  Educators.  "The  elec- 
tion left  no  visible  alternative  between  bus- 
ing and  the  status  quo,  which  is  de  facto 
segregation."  (-~. 

Richmond,  an  Industrial  city  of  76,000  ad- 
joining Berkeley,  is  a  hard-bitten  sort  of 
community,  with  a  large  population  of  poor 
whites  and  poor  Negroes,  many  of  whom 
came  from  the  South  during  World  War  II 
to  work  In  local  plants  and  nearby  ship- 
yards. 

Blacks  are  concentrated  in  south  and 
north  Richmond,  cut  off  from  higher-Income 
white  hills  by  a  freeway  and  from  lower- 
Income  white  areas  by  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road tracks.  Across  the  tracks  from  north 
Richmond  Is  San  Pablo,  populated  largely 
by  working-class  whites.  It's  one  of  the 
largest  concentrations  of  poor  Caucasians  In 
northern  California.  "You'll  find  more  Amer- 
ican flag  stickers  and  gun  stickers  and  Wal- 
lace stickers  here  than  anywhere,"  said  a 
community  worker.  "We  have  a  Tobacco 
Road  situation  here." 

According  to  Dr.  Maurice  Barusch,  out- 
going school  board  president,  the  schools  of 
the  district  have  traditionally  been  governed 
"by  people  elected  by  professional  people 
•from  the  hills  in  coalition  with  Negroes. 
Typically,  school  board  members  have  been 
college  graduates  or  above  and  the  sort  of 
people  who  worry  about  education  for  all  the 
kids  and  so  forth.  But  people  voted  in  this 
election  who  have  had  no  Interest  In  schools 
before." 

The  turnout  in  Richmond  was  more  than 
three  times .  Its  usual.  In  sqme  portions  of 
the  city.  It  was  nearly  70  per  cent,  compared 
with  a  district  average  of  20yper  cent  In 
previous  elections.  Only  one  of 'the  three  new 
board  members,  an  attomej^,  has  a  college 
degree.  One  Is  a  real  estate  bian,  another  a 
mechanical  operations  managfcc,^ 

Backed  by  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Neighborhood  Schools  and  the  United  School 
Parents,  the  three  rode  to  victory  on  their 
promise  to  oppose  busing  and  their  expressed 
doubt  that  the  district  needed  all-  of  the 
$2.50  tax-rate  Increase  proposed. 

The  district  has  not  raised  Its  tax  rate 
of  $3.14  per  $100  assessed  valuation  for  17 
years.  The  schools  have  been  steadily  sliding 
downhill  since  1958  when  the  administration 
began  to  dip  into  reserve  funds  after  vot- 
ers rejected  a  tax  Increase.  Subsequent  tax- 
rise  proposals  also  failed.  The  trouble  was 
blamed  by  many  on  the  growing  controversy 
about  racial  Issues. 

Now,  with  the  community  polarized  as 
never  before,  one  faction  In  full  control  of 
the  five-member  board,  the  prospect  of  a 
$1.5  million  cut  in  next  year's  budget,  the 
outlook^  for  Richmond  Is  grim. 

In  addition,  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation .  is  expected  to '  blacklist  the  district. 
It  threatened  to  Impose  sanctlohs  if  last 
week's  election  did  not  pass.  This  could  mean 
an  exodus  of  teachers  from'  -already  short- 
staffed  schools. 

HAaASSMZ:NT    REPORTED 

"We've  had  relatively  smooth  sailing  up  to 
now  with  a  responsible  black  community," 
said  Dr.  Barusch.  "But  now  we're  in  a  crit- 
ical period.  We  may  well  end  up  as  a  test 
case  for  the  whole  nation.  We  had  a  board 
that  was  doing  something  about  Integration 
and  for  that  we  were  thrown  out.  And  I  don't 
know  how  much  longer  the  black  commu- 
nity will  want  to  Integrate  with  these  hor- 
rible white  trash  people  who  are  so  full  of 
hate." 

Dr.  Barusch  and  two  other  members  on 
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the  board  who  have  supported  the  integra- 
tion plan  did  not  seek  reelection.  Dr.  Barusch 
said  he  did  not  believe  they  stood  a  chance. 

All  three  had  also  been  plagued  by  threats, 
harassment  and  obscene  phone  calls  during 
the  latter  part  of  their  administration. 

Superintendent  Wldel  saw  the  election  as 
"a  bellwether  "  He  said  It  "indicates  we  are 
not  facing  up  to  sonde  of  ovir  Important  prob- 
lems, both  economic  and  social.  The  boys  and 
girls  will  have  to  pay  the  price  the  adults 
failed  to  pay." 

To  balance  its  budget,  which  the  district 
must  do  under  California  law,  the  school 
administration  has  to  dismiss  180  teachers 
and  other  professional  staff  members — even 
though  thece  is  severe  overcrowding  in  at 
least  10  elementary  schools  and  1260  chil- 
dren had  no  regular  teachers  this  year.  It 
will  cut  Its  clerical  and  maintenance  staff 
by  110 — even  though  broken  windows  are 
now  covered  with  plywood  because  there  Is 
not  enough  maintenance  staff.  Even  broken 
toilets  must  at  times  be  neglected. 

Summer  school  will  be  canceled  this  year. 
The  high  school  program  will  be  cut  from 
six  to  five  courses.  Class  sizes  will  be  In- 
creased in  the  elementary  schools  and  special 
prograins  and  services  will  be  cut  or  discon- 
tinued— Including  elementary  school  music, 
Inter-scholastlc  athletics,  lorelgn  cultural 
programs,  nursing  and  guidance  help. 

BUSING.  TAX  LINKED 

There's  not  much  offered  In  Richmond  by 
way  of  recreation.  One  of  TJie  popular  pas- 
times is  "dragging  the  main" — riding  up  and 
down  the  main  street.  The  school  program 
cuts  will  mean  more  bored  and  hostile  boys 
and  girls  out  In  the  streets 

One  reason  the  tax  rate  failed  is  that  It 
was  tied  in  voters'  mlndF  with  the  busing 
pian  and  Dr.  Barusch's  pwUcles.  Opponents 
ol  tne  present  school  board  were  reluctant  to 
give  It  more  money  to  spend.  Also,  rumors 
.  were  cltculatlng  that  if  the  board  did  not  get 
the  nev7  tax  money.  It  would  have  to  cancel 
the  busing  plan. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  night  after  the  elec- 
tion, the  school  board  set  a  date  for  another 
tax-rate  increase  election  July  6,  in  the  hope 
that  voters  might  approve  It  If  It  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  Integration  Issue  and  they 
were  sure  the  moEjIy  would  be  budgeted  by 
the  new  board. 

The  amount  proposed  this- time  Is  $1.50, 
too  little  In  the  opinion  of  the  Association  ef 
Richmond  Educators.  But  even  if  it  passes, 
the  money  would  come  too  late  to  save  the 
school*  from  lurther  deterioration  next  fall. 

The  Integration  plan,  which  brought  long- 
-slmmerlng  racial  conflict  to  the  surface,  was 
devised  last  year  In  response  to  a  court  order. 

The  Contra  Costa  Legal  Services  Founda- 
tion had  filed  suit  in  behalf  of  five  Negro 
families  claiming  their  children  were  getting 
inferior  schooling  at,  Verde  Elementary 
School  because  It  wasv.  almost  completely 
'  black.  Nearby  Dover  ancfl  Broadway  Schools, 
thejsult  pointed  oufr-wa/e  almost  completely 
white. 

The  Superior  Court  In  Martinez  ordered  the 
school  district  to  come  up  with  a  plan  to 
correct  de  facto  segregation  at  the  three 
schools.  The  administration  produced  a  pro- 
posal that  would  Integrate  all  the  district's 
schools  with  their  44,000  students  within 
three  years,  with  no  more  than  35  per  cent 
of  any  school  black. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  program,  the  chil- 
dren of  Dover,  Ferde  and  Broadway  were 
to  be  integrated  through  tr%isfers  both  ways, 

VIOLENT    REACTION 

Dover  and  Verde  are  among  the  poorest 
elementary  schools  In  the  city.  Verde  has 
the  highest  percentage  of  children  from- 
welfare  families,  low  achievement  levels  and 
constant  trouble  keeping  teachers.  DOver  Is 
only  slightly  better  off.  The  tracks  that 
separate  the  two  have  long  been  a-  border 
between  two  hostUe  communities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  reaction  among  parents  of  Dover 
children  was  violent.  They  became  Arm  sup- 
porters of  the  antlbuslng  candidates. 

The  Issue  was  not  integration,  said  Mrs. 
Donald  Remington,  president  of  the  Dover 
P-TA.  The  issue,  she  said,  was  having  your 
children  close  to  home.  The  tracks  were  dan- 
gerous and  the  school  too  far  away,  about 
half  a  mile.  But,  "frankly,"  she  added,  "I 
wouldn't  know  of  any  way  to  make  the  plan 
more  acceptable." 

Other  mothers  at  the  school  also  spoke 
of  the  distance.  But  the  children  were  more 
explicit.  "I'm  not  going  to  Verde  because 
there's  niggers  there,"  said  one  blonde  little 
'girl  in  the  school  yard.  "They  beat  you  up  if 
you  get  good  grades,"  said  a  little  boy.  "I 
Just  don't  like  niggers,"  said  another.  "We 
have  a  few  here  but  they're  good  niggers.  The 
ones  at  Verde  are  bad." 

Near-solid  opposition  was  also  expressed 
by  white  parents  at  other  schools.  Negroes 
tended  to  favor  integration — but  only  If  the 
busing  worked  both  ways. 

The  district  has  had  an  open  enrollment 
program  for  four  years  and,  to  relieve  over- 
crowding, also  has  bused  some  children  from 
predominantly  Negro  schools  to  predomi- 
nately white  ones.  Last  year,  eleven  nearly 
all-white  schools  received  their  first  groups 
of  black  children. 

There  had  been  some  trouble.  Black  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  complain  of  harass- 
ment by  whites.  However,  rumors  of  trouble 
far  exceeded  Its  actual  incidence.  The  rumors 
were  fanned,  school  officials  believe,  by  {people 
who  wanted  to  sabotage  all  efforts  at  Inte- 
gratlon^ 

Last  October,  school  officials  asked  for  FBI 
help  In  tracing  down  rumormongers  who  have 
spread  false  reports  of  violence — stabblngs, 
beatings  and  shootings — among  both  blacks 
and  whites.  The  rumors  died  down  after  an- 
nouncement of  the  request  for  FBI  help,  but 
fear  continued.  The  revolt  by  black  militants 
In  nearby  high  schools  and  colleges  added  to 
those  fears.  The  effects  showed  themselves 
in  last  week's  election. 

Still,  said  Dr.  Barusch,  the  integration 
plan  "was  the  right  thing  to  do,"  even  if 
It  was  politically  suicidal. 

What  happens  in  Richmond  next  depends 
'  on  the  new  school  board's  willingness  to  show 
It  is  Interested  In  good  education  for  the 
entire  community,  some  say.    , 

Looking  back  on  the  riots  In  Detroit,  New- 
ark and  elsewhere  during  the  summer  of  1967. 
the  Kerner  Commission  found  the  roots  of 
violence  in  white  racism  and  frustrated 
hopes.  One  reason  the  ghettos  exploded,  the 
Commission  found,  was  that  blacks  had  lost 
hope  of  effectively  "moving  the  system" 
through  legal  and  nonviolent  means. 

Richmond  has  long  been  frightened  and 
tense.  In  1966,  a  minor  fight  between  black 
and  white  students  at  Richmond  High  School 
escalated  into  rumors  of  murder  and  stab- 
blngs and  brought  the  entire  city  to  the  brink 
of  a  rtot.  Now,  more  than  ever,  the  community 
is  a  tinderbox. 

"The  schools  mirror  the  community  In 
which  they  exist,"  Dr.  Wldel  said  last  winter. 
"If  the  schools  collapse,  the  community  coU 
lapses  along  with  the  schools." 


THE  DARKNESS  OF  ABSOLUTISM: 
TSE  ARMY.  THE  ACLD,  AND  CHAR- 
ACTER GUIDANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  24. 
1969.  I  armounced  to  the  House  that. 
under  pressure  from  the  American  Civil 
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Liberties  Union,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  had  agreed  to  "eliminate  passages 
with  religious  connotations"  from  man- 
uals used  by  chaplains  for  troop  char- 
acter guidance  courses.  The  phrase 
quoted  is  the  Army's.  I  wish  to  make  It 
absolutely  clear  that  the  Army's  acquies- 
cence was  not,  as  some  reports  have  it, 
connected  merely  with  making  sure  there 
would  be  no  compulsory  preaching  to 
the  troops  of  any  particular  faith.  Again, 
to  quote  from  the  Army's  letter  to  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
Army  promised  revisions  would  be  made 
to  make  sure  the  program  would  be 
"wholly  secular  in  its  approach  to  train- 
ing our  personnel."  Again,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  word  "secular,"  defined  by 
Webster's  New  World  Dictionary,  college 
edition,  as  "of  or  belonging  to  the  world 
and  worldly  things,  as  distinguished  from 
the  church  and  religious  affairs." 

In  other  words,  a  program  dealing 
with  ethics,  conduct,  relation  of  man  to 
his  fellow  man,  morality,  conscience,  and 
uprightness  of  human  character,  was  to 
be  carried  out  with  a  "wholly  secular" 
approach — completely  devoid  of  all  re- 
ligious aspects.  This  assignment.  I  dare- 
say, would  produce  some  very  interesting 
results;  I  cannot  imagine  how  the 
courses  would  be  phrased.  I  would  like 
to  cite  a  recent  statement  by  Dr.  Will 
Herberg.  graduate  professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  culture  at  Drew  University,  in 
New  Jersey.  Writing  on  the  seeming 
breakdown  in  morality,  and  the  overall 
decline  in  moral  standards.  Dr.  Herberg 
said: 

No  human  ethic  is  possible  that  Is  not  it- 
self grounded  In  a  higher  law  and  a  higher 
reality  beyond  human  manipulation  or  con- 
trol. .  .  .  for  It  is  the  humanity  of  man 
that  is  at  stake.  And  the  humanity  of  man — 
our  wisdom  and  our  suffering  ought  to  have 
taught  us — Is  ultimately  grounded  in  that 
which  is  above  and  beyond  man. 

To  realize  this  profound  truth  is  to  realize 
the  full  depth  and  measure  of  the  moral 
crisis  of  our  time. 

James  Reston,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times,  April  2,  1969;  his  column  for  that 
day  dealt  with  the  reverent  public  re- 
sponse to  General  Eisenhower's  funeral 
services,  and  was  titled  "Faith  to  Our 
Fathers,  Living  Still?": 

PH>r  believers  and  unbelievers  alike,  some 
facts  are  plain.  The  political  life  and  spirit 
of  this  country  were  based  on  religious  con- 
victions. America's  view  of  the  Individual 
was  grounded  on  the  principle,  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  the  Pounding  Fathers,  that  man 
,  was  a  symbol  of  his  Creator,  and  therefore 
possessed  certain  Inalienable  rights  which  no 
temporal  authority  had  the  right  to  violate. 

That  this  conviction  helped  shape  our 
laws  and  sustained  American  men  and 
women  in  their  struggle  to  discipline  them- 
selves and  conquer  a  continent  eiven  the  most 
atheistic  historian  would  defend.  And  this 
raises  a  question  which  cannot  be  avoided: 
If  religion  was  so  Important  in  the  building 
of  the  Republic,  how  could  It  be  Irrelevant 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Republic?  And  If 
It  is  Irrelevant  for  the  unbelievers,  what  will 
they  put  in  its  place? 

"The  liberties  we  talk  about  defending  to- 
day." Walter  Llppmann  wrote  In  1938.  "were 
established  by  men  who  took  their  concep- 
tion of  man  from  the  great  central  religious 
tradition  of  Western  civilization,  and  the 
liberties  we-  inherit  can  almost  certainly 
not  survive  the  abandonment  of  that  tradi- 
tion ... 
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"The  decay  of  decency  In  the  modem  «ge, 
the  rebellion  mgalnrt  law  and  good  faith,  the 
treatment  of  human  belnga  as  things,  «a 
mere  ln«trument|t  of  power  and  ambition,  la 
without  a  doubt*  the  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  the  belief  In  man  as  something  more 
than  an  animal  animated  by  highly  condi- 
tioned reflexes  acd  chemical  reactions.  For 
unless  man  Is  soaaffthlng  more  than  that,  he 
has  no  rights  that  anyone  Is  bound  to  re- 
spect, and  there  are  no  lUnltatlons  upon  bis 
conduct  which  tie  la  bound  to  obey.  This  la 
the  forgotten  foundation  of  democracy." 

What  the  Elsenhower  services  suggested, 
may  be  ever  so  vaguely  to  some  and  ever  so 
Strongly  to  other*.  Is  that  the  religious  foun- 
dation of  our  common  life — no  matter  how 
much  we  divide  over  creeds  and  sects  and 
their  relation  toi  the  state — Is  not  "forgot- 
ten." It  may  bei  Ignored  or  challenged  or 
defied,  but  It  Is  not  lost.  We  may  not  be- 
lieve, but  we  believe  In  believing,  and  the 
reaction  to  the  old  soldier's  death  drama- 
tized the  point. 

It  Is  worth  noting  here  that  another 
branch  of  the  ||ederal  Government  has 
a  eompietely  dlfTerent  view  of  the  worth 
of-  "passages  with  religious  connota- 
tions." Po6tma»ter  General  Wlnton  M. 
Blountajia^gledln  late  February  that 
be  tia^KordertS^V^on  of  the  Apollo  8 
commemorative  staSpTttr  be  issued  on 
May  5  of  this  year,  to  include  the  words 
"In  the  beginning  God,"  the  first  four 
words  of  the  Bible.  The  Apollo  8  astro- 
nauts had  read, the  first  10  verses  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  dur- 
ing the  historic  flight  orbiting  the  moon 
last  December;  this  noble  and  moving 
gesture  thrilled  the  world,  and  the  Post- 
master General  stated  it  seemed  emi- 
nently appropriate  to  put  this  phrase  on 
the  commemorative  stamp. 

I  do  not  Itnow  if  the  ACLU  has  for- 
mally protestetl  this  to  the  Postmaster 
General  or  not;i  it  is  certainly  "compul- 
sory religion"  hi  that  anyone  seeing  the 
stamp  is  involuntarily  exposed  to  the 
phrase.  But  I  am  quite  certain  that  any- 
one protesting  t©  the  Postmaster  General 
would  get  pretty  short  shrift. 

I  was  joined  Jn  my  original  protest  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  by  many 
of  my  colleagues.  According  to  several 
reports,  when  tl^e  news  broke  around  the 
country,  it  proifoked  the  heaviest  flood 
of  mail  so  far  fir  the  flrst  session  of  the 
9l8t  Congress.  I  myself  received  hun- 
dreds of  letter^  and  wires,  as  well  as 
ph(»ie  calls.  Th^  overwhelming  majority 
supported  my  stand  but  of  course  there 
were  some  who  did  not.  •«. 

One  letter  in  particular  bears  quoting 
here,  in  part.  1 1  want  my  colleagues;  as 
well  as  my  constituents  and  the  rest  of 
my  fellow  Ame^cans,  to  get  absolutely 
clear  beyond  th^  shadow  of  a  doubt  just 
what  a  certain  supercilious  minority  of 
the  so-called  "intelligentsia"  really 
thinks  of  them,  and  of  their  beliefs.  This 
letter  came,  I  might  add,  from  a  col- 
lege professor.  Parts  of  it  follow: 

The  paper  says  that  God  Is  being  dropped 
from  Army  indodtrlnatlon  materials.  I  say 
It's  high  time  .  .  .  You,  of  course,  'cannot  re- 
motely understand  what  anyone  finds  offen- 
sive in  this  concept  (of  the  Creator)."  I 
wonder  If  you  a|e  also  one  of  those  who 
can't  imderstand  why  anyone  would  object 
to  prayers  In  the  public  schools?  I  suspect 
that  you  do  im4er8tand  (underscoring  In 
original  letter),  a^  least  remotely,  what  the 
opposition  Is  aboi^t.  but  that  you  just  want 
It  clearly  understood  that  you  are  on  Ood's 
side. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

You  are  further  quoted  as  foUows:  The 
term  Creator  means  many  things  to  msuiy 
people,  and  all  but  a  very  tiny  minority,  no 
matter  what  their  faith,  do  aclcnowledge  a 
"Creator"  In  some  form.'  There  Is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  In  what  you  say.  The  average 
Hoosler,  like  the  average  citizen  of  meet  any 
other  state.  Is,  by  definition,  a  superstitious 
lunkhead  who  stUl  beUeves  in,  or  ^  least 
pays  Up  service  to  a  belief  In,  gods  and  a 
future  life.  ...  / 

...  If  It  Is  only  a  minority  that  rejects  the 
concept  of  a  Creator,  that  merely  pnayes  that 
only  a  minority  has  ever  learned  to  think 
critically.  ...  \ 

...  In  any  case, '  your  words  will  be 
treasured  by  the  yokels  whom  you  represent. 
I  don't  mean  by  this  that  your  words  were 
uttered  merely  to  curry  favor  with  your  con- 
stituents, that  you  are  not  sincere  In  yo\ir 
belief.  The  case  Is  rather,  I  take  It,  that  Con- 
gressmen are  not  necessarily  any  brighter 
than  their  constituents,  and  maybe  that's 
the  way  it  must  be  Ln  a  democracy.  .  .  . 

Congressmen  are  presumably  like  the  ma- 
jority of  their  constituents;  they'd  rather 
stick  with  their  time-honored  comfortable 
superstitions  than  run  the  risk  of  having 
to  change  their  minds  by  learning  something 
new. 

The  answer  to  such  a  diatribe  as  this 
one  was  written  long  ago,  by  The  Psalm- 
ist, and  he  repeated  it  twice — Psalms 
XIV,    1  and  TiTTT,  1 — for  emphasis: 

The  fool  hath  said  In  his  heart.  There  Is 
no  Ood. 

THS  AMABCRT  OF  ABSOLCTISM 

Thomas  Jeflferson  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend : 

The  practice  of  morality  being  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  society,  the  Creator  has 
taken  care  to  impress  its  precepts  so  Indelibly 
on  our  hearts  that  they  shall  not  be  affected 
by  the  subtleties  of  our  brain. 

Subtleties  of  our  brain  can  often 
lead  into  time-wasting  and  very  impro- 
ductive  hair-splitting  in  what  seems  to  be 
the  never-ending  search  for  the  absolute 
answer  and  solution  to  various  questions. 
I  recall  a  small  fable  concerning  this 
absolutist  approach: 

In  the  land  of  Absolute,  where  everyone 
and  everything  Is  perfect,  there  Is  no  light 
at  night. 

The  annals  of  the  Ahsolutlans  record  that 
they  once  discovered  Uie  electric  light,  but 
as  Is  known,  the  perfect  electric  light  bums 
In  a  perfect  vacuuni. 

Absolute  Is  iB  the  dark. 

I  flrst  saw  this  quoted  in  a  speech  by 
the  then  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  Erwin  N.  Grlswold,  which  was 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Utah  in 
1963.  Dean  Grlswold  had  entitled  his 
speech  "Absolute  Is  in  the  Dark — a  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Approach  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  Constitutional  Questions"  and 
the  balance  of  his  remarks  were  devoted 
to  the  most  literate  and  devastating  dis- 
sent ever  delivered  to  the  Court's  deci- 
sion of  1962,  Engel  against  Vitale,  the 
New  York  school  prayer  case. 

The  original  text  of  the  letter  from 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  ad- 
dressed to  then  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  David  E.  McGiflert.  dated  April  15, 
1968,  will  be  found,  along  with  other 
documents  pertaining  to  this  matter,  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks.  As  will  be  noted, 
the  ACLU  not  only  adopts  this  "absolut- 
ist" approach  but  also  to  my  mind  be- 
comes insufferably  arrogant  in  its  taking 
certain  Supreme  Court  decisions,  extend- 
ing them  into  areas  not  even  touched  by 
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the     decisions     themselves,     affirming 
their — the  ACLU's — correctness  of  rea- 
soning, then  quite  literally  telling  the 
UJ3.  Army  how  to  run  its  Internal  opera- 
tions. ^\ 
For  example,  from  the  letter:  \ 
Supreme  Court  decisions  Interpreting  botn\ 
the  Establishment  and  Pree  Exercise  Clauses 
of   the   First   Amendment   clearly   proscribe 
programs  of  this  kind. 

More  specifically,  decisions  such  as  Engle  v. 
Vitale  370  U.S.  421  (19fl2).  and  Ablngton 
Township  v.  Schempp,  374  US.  203  (IWJS) 
make  It  quite  clear  that  the  Character  Guid- 
ance Program  Is  a  prohibited  establishment 
of  religion. 

and  the  final,  concluding  paragraph: 

In  light  of  the  demonstrated  invalidity  of 
the  Character  Qiildance  Program,  as  It  now 
operates,  we  urge  that  prompt  action  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
review  Army  Regulation  No.  600-30  with  an 
eye  toward  eliminating  the  program  or  re- 
casting It  so  as  to  conform  with  constitu- 
tional requirements.  If,  Indeed,  such  a  re» 
casting  is  possible.  During  the  period  of  any 
such  review,  operation  of  the  program  should 
be  suspended,  or  at  the  very  least,  participa- 
tion therein  should  be  made  voluntary,  so 
that  further  violation  of  Individual  rights 
may  be  avoided. 

"Clearly  proscribe,  make  it  quite  clear, 
demonstrated  invalidity,"  the  height  of 
intellectual  arrogance  and  presumption. 
The  law  is  my  profession;  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  bar  for  many  years;  I 
was  always  under  the  assumption  that 
our  Judiciary  system  contained  ample 
and  adequate  provisions  and  mechanics 
for  application  and  subsequent  enforce- 
ment of  Supreme  Court  rulings.  I  was 
also  under  the  assumption  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  need  an  outside, 
nonlegal  organization  to  extend  and  In- 
terpret its  original  decisions.  I  was  un- 
der the  assumption  that  the  ACLU,  was 
aware  of  this;  I  was  under  the  assump- 
tion that  most  specifically  the  legal  offi- 
ces of  the  Department  of  the  Army  were 
aware  of  it. 

I  did  not  think  that  the  decisions  of 
our  courts  were  open  to  Interpretation, 
extension,  and  latent  attempts  at  appli- 
cation and  enforcement — such  interpre- 
tation, extension,  application,  and  en- 
forcement then  to  be  considered  bind- 
ing— by  a  private,  nongovernmental  body. 
But  tliat  is  exactly  what  happened  and 
it  seems  I  was  wrong  in  assuming  what 
I  did.  The  parallel  to  this  would  be  for 
any  private  citizen  or  group  of  citizens 
to  approach  a  State  government,  assert 
that  because  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  residence  requirements  for  wel- 
fare— which  they  did  just  last  week — 
therefore  residence  requirements  for  vot- 
ing were  also  null  and  void,  and  tell  the 
State  it  had  to  repeal  them.  And,  the 
State  would  go  along  with  it. 

There  are  ugly  implications  in  the 
ACLU  arrogating  to  itself  this  quasi- 
judicial,  quasi-law  enforcement  role,  and 
there  are  equally  ugly  implications  in  the 
Army's  taking  its  constitutional  law  in- 
terpretations from  such  a  group.  Per- 
haps most  offensive,  in  the  sense  of  pure 
offense  to  the  entire  precepts  of  law  upon 
which  our  Republic  is  based,  is  the  sheer 
hypocrisy  of  the  ACLU's  letter:  dripping 
with  constitutional  citations,  yet  patently 
and  openly,  in  tone  and  intent,  deliber- 
ately circumventing  that  same  Constitu- 
tion so  piously  invoked. 
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Are  the  courts,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ACLU,  only  for  us  lesser  mortals?  Just 
what  is  "civil  Ubertles"  in  ACLU's  name 
supposed  to  mean? 

Dean  Grlswold,  in  the  address  referred 
to,  spoke  of  the  Supreme  Court  engag- 
ing in  "a  species  of  absolutism  in  its  rea- 
soning, which  is  more  likely  to  lead  us 
into  darkness  than  to  light."  In  1963,  the 
Court  ruled  against  Bible  reading  in  pub- 
lic schools  in  Ablngton  Township  against 
Schempp,  a  case  cited  in  the  ACLU's 
letter.  Justices  Goldberg  and  Harlan,  in 
their  dissent  to  the  majority  decision, 
spoke  of  the  Court's  concept  of  absolute 
neutrality  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
warned  it  could  lead  to  results  "which 
partake  not  simply  of  that  noninterfer- 
ence and  noninvolvement  with  the  re- 
ligious which  the  Constitution  com- 
mands, but  of  a  brooding  and  pervasive 
devotion  to  thf>  secular  and  passive  or 
even  active  hostility  to  the  religious." 

They  were  more  prophetic  than  they 
knew.  There  is,  in  truth,  already  abroad 
ih  the  l(u>id,  a  "brooding  and  pervasive  de- 
votion to  the  "secular  and  passive"  and  it 
is  running  quite  close  to  the  actively  hos- 
tile that  to  date  has  been  found  only 
under  totalitarian  Communist  govem- 
/^  S«nts.  A  front-page  editorial  in  the 
Russian  magazine  Soviet  Russia,  on 
March  21,  1969 — just  3  days  before  I 
told  the  House  of  the  ACLU's  action  with 
regards  to  chaplain  manuals  and  char- 
acter guidance  courses — denounced  cel- 
ebration of  religious  holidays  and  rites, 
and  baptism  of  children.  Said  the  arti- 
cle: 

Such  acts  are  In/ompatlble  with  the  high 
title  of  a  Commut 

And  it  concluded  with  this  paragraph^- 
the  entire  article  is  attached  at  the  end 
of  my  remark 

The  struggle  kgalnst  the  religious  vestiges 
of  the  past  demands  lively  action  from  all 
communists.  Party  organizations  axe  obliged 
to  strictly  control  the  observation  of  the 
CPSXT  statutes  by  party  members.  The  CPSU 
demands  that  there  be  no  compromise  with 
any  manifestations  of  bourgeois  Ideology  and 
religious  prejudices.  Every  communist  Is  a 
militant  atheist! 

akmt's  attitude  that  religion  does  not  be- 
long IN  CHARACTER  GT7n>ANCE  COtTRSES 
wrong:    RECENT  EXAMPLES  SHOW  OTHERWISE 

The  Army  has  two  recent  examples  to 
follow  as  to  the  part  religion  has  played 
in  helping  military  personnel  stand  up 
under  highly  adverse  conditions,  and 
both  are  in  cases  when  the  men  concerned 
'  were  under  the  greatest  stress  of  all: 
captives  of  a  brutal,  savage  enemy  who 
would  do  anything  to  break  them  down. 

Army  Special  Forces  MaJ.  James  N. 
Rowe,  of  Mc Allen,  Tex.,  recently  escaped 
from  the  Vietcong  after  5  long  years  in 
captivity.  Describing  his  experiences  he 
said  his  captors  "work  on  depression. 
They  make  you  as  depressed  as  possible." 
He  cited  one  time  when  he  was  partic- 
ularly despondent,  and  the  Vietcong 
"thought  they  had'  me  on  the  ropes." 
But  Major  Rowe  prayed  and  found  sud- 
den release  from  tension.  When  his  Viet- 
cong interrogator  returned,  he  foimd 
Rowe  whistling  and,  &s  Rowe  stated  it, 
surprised  the  interrogator  so  much  "that 
I  did  not  see  him  for  3  weeks." 

Speaking  of  his  5  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  held  prisoner  in  the  U  Mlnh 
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Forest,  a  swampy  Vietcong  stronghold  in 
the  Mekong  Delta,  Major  Rowe  said: 

I  came  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  Supreme  Being.  There  are  times  when 
you  have  no  place  to  turn  except  to  Ood. 

I  would  also  refer  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  testimony  given  the  Navy"^ 
board  of  inquiry -into  the  Pueblo  aflairx 
The  crew  told  the  board  that  their  North, 
Korean  guards  and  interrogators  con- 
stantly taunted  them  about  believing  in 
their  country,  and  in  having  religious 
faith.  A  statement  by  Communications 
Technician  James  R.  Kell  was  particu-" 
larly  interesting: 

They  tried  lo  tell  us  that  God  dldnt  exist, 
that  they  shot  Him  down  with  a  missile.  But 
any  reference  to  God  made  them  very  un- 
easy, as  If  they  didn't  believe  In  Him  but 
coxUdnt  deny  Him,  either. 

And  that  of  20-year-old  Storekeeper 
8c.  Ramon  Rosales,  who  told  the  board 
that  his  faith  in  God  had  helped  him 
survive  the  North  Koreans'  kicking  and 
interrogating  the.  Pueblo  crew. 

We  had  lectures  with  a  guy  we  called 
VSpecs"  on  decaying  American  democracy 
and  religion.  He'd  aiwaye  get  mad  at  me.  He'd 
always  say  there  was  no  Ood  and  I  would 
stand  up  and  tell  blm  there  was  a  Ood. 

He  asked  me  If  I  saw  Him.  I  told  him  I 
saw  Him  every  day  In  th?  fiowers  and  trees. 
I  told  him  that  Ood  Was  life.  He  got  kind  of 
shook  up. 

A  few  minutes  later,  an  admiral  on 
the  board  asked  Rosales: 

What  do  you  think  was  the  main  thing 
that  got  you  through  the  II  months? 

Rosales' answer  was: 

I  think  It  was  my  faith  in  God  and  my 
country  and  the  decisions  of  my  command- 
ing officer. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  ACLU,  whose 
rights  are  defended  by  men  like  these, 
and  I  do  not  know  about  whoever  it  was 
in  the  Department  of  the  Army  who  de- 
cided that  "religious  connotations"  had 
no  place  in  troop  character  guidance 
courses. 

But  I  do  know  for  myself.  I  have  com- 
mtinded  men  in  battle,  and  I  would  have 
done  everything  I  could  have  done  to 
get  any  one  of  these  three  under  my 
command,  as  an  example  to  the  others, 
and  to  have  them  by  my  side  when  the 
going  got  tough. 

And  I  would  have  had  them  help  give 
the  character  guidance  lectures,  too. 

WE    ARE    A    RELIGIOUS     PEOPLE 

In  the  case  of  Zorach  against  Clauson, 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  handed 
down  a  decision  on  July  11, 1951,  sustain- 
ing the  "released  time"  program  in  pub- 
lic schools  for  religious  instruction.  On 
appeal  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  decision,  6  to  3.  I  quote  from  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas,  speaking  for  the  ma- 
jority: 

We  are  a  religious  people  whose  institutions 
presuppose  a  Supreme  Being.  .  .  .  We  make 
room  for  as  wide  a  vtulety  of  beUefs  and 
creeds  as  the  spiritual  needs  of  man  deem 
necessary.  We  sponsor  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  government  that  shows  no  partiality  to 
any  one  group  and  that  lets  each  flourish 
according  to  the  zeal  of  Its  adherents  and 
the  appeeil  of  Its  dogma.  When  the  state  en- 
courages religious  instruction  or  cooperates 
with  rellgiouB  authorities  by  adjiistlng  the 
schedule  of  public  events  to  sectarian  needs, 
it  foUows  the  best  of  our  traditions.  For  It 
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then  reelects  the  religious  nature  of  our 
people  and  accommodates  the  public  service 
to  their  spiritual  needs.  To  hold  that  It  may" 
not  would  be  to  find  in  the  Constitution  a 
requirement  that  the  government  show  a 
callous  indifference  to  religious  groups.  Tha1( 
would  be  preferring  those  Who  believe  In  no 
religion  over  those  who  do  not  believe  .  .  . 
we  find  no  constitutional  requirement  which 
makes  It  necessary  for  government  to  be 
hoetUe  to  religion  and  to  throw  its  weight 
against  efforts  to  widen  the  effective  scope 
of  religious  influence. 

The  Court  here  spoke  of  "the  best  of 
om-  traditions" — which  began  with,  prob- 
ably, the  Mayflower  compact  on  Novem- 
bei^ll;"1620,  whose  flrst  words  are  "In 
the  name  of  God,  Amen."  The  conclusion 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  sa>;s : 

And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  Reliance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Lives,  o\ir  Fortunes  and  our 
sacred  Honor. 

The  preamble  to  every  State  constitu- 
tion carries  a  statement  regarding  the 
faith  in  God  of  the  people  of  their  State. 
This  faith  is  shown  in  inscriptions  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives; in  the  Capitol  Prayer  Room;  in 
our  national  motto;  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Building,  where  each  session  be- 
gins with  the  words,  in  the  form  of  a 
prayer  delivered  by  the  Marshal  of  the 
Court:  "God  save  the  United  States  and 
this  honorable  Court";  in  the  White 
House,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  and  on  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington. 

I  wish  to  repeat  here  a  statement  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  concerning 
the  aim  of  the  character  guidance  pro- 
gram itself: 

To  instill  Into  all  the  members  of  the  Army 
a  sense  of  individual  moral  responsibility 
and  moral  principles  that  sustain  the  philos- 
ophy of  American  freedom.  .  ." 

"The  philosophy  of  American  free- 
dom." We  speak  of  tradition  here;  a  tra- 
dition eloquently  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  from  a  speech  I  have  read: 

First,  as  to  the  long  tradition.  Is  it  not 
clear  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  this 
was  a  Christian  nation?  Are  the  Mayflower 
Compact,  Ann  Hutchison,  Cotton  Mather, 
Johathan  Edwards  and  William  Penn,  and 
many  others,  no  part  of  our  history?  ...  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  the  flrst  amendment 
forbade  Congress  to  pass  any  law  "respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof."  These  are  great 
provisions,  of  great  sweep  and  basic  Impor- 
tance. But  to  say  that  tttey  require  that  all 
trace  of  religion  be  kept  out  of  any  sort  of 
public  activity  is  sheer  Invention.  Our  history 
is  full  of  these  traces:  Chaplains  In  Congress 
and  in  the  Armed  Forces,  chapels  in  prisons, 
"In  God  We  Trust"  on  our  money,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few.  .  .  .  TTiis  Is  a  Christian  coun- 
try, in  origin,  history,  tradition  and  culture. 
It  was  out  of  Christian  doctrine  and  ethics, 
I  think  it  can  be  said,  that  it  devloped  its 
notion  of  toleration. 

Before  the  Department  of  the  Army 
made  its  ill-advised  agreement  to  change 
"all  the  materials  in  question  to  elimi- 
nate passages  with  religious  connota- 
tions" they  should  have  not  only  read  the 
statement  but  also  consulted  the  man 
who  wrote  it,  and  gave  it  as  a  speech. 

He  would  have  been  very  easy  to  find, 
as  his  office  is  just  across  the  river  from 
the  Pentagon.  He  delivered  this  speech 
in  February   1963,  when  he  gave  the 
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William  H.  Leafy  Lecture  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  Liw  School,  and  he  spoke 
in  his  capacity  at  that  time  as  dean  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School. 

And  since  October  1967,  Dean  Erwin 
N.  Oriswold  ha«  held,  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  post  of  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States. 

I  would  suggest  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  in  the  future,  talce  its  legal  inter- 
pretations and'  rulings  from  duly  ap- 
pointed and  qualified  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  legal  ofiQctals  and  authorities — and 
I  do  hope  they  consiilt  Solicitor  General 
Oriswold — rather  than  being  in  such  a 
hurry  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  ACLU. 

On  March  2|,  1969.  ♦  days  after  my 
initial  remarks  on  this  matter.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Meivin  R.  Laird  ordered  a 
high-level  review.  The  General  Counsel 
of  the  Departn^nt  of  the  Army  told  me 
that  orders  removing  "passages  with 
religious  connoiations"  would  be  held  up 
uptil  thfe  review*  was  completed. 

jOn  4pn^  3.  1B69,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense released  a  formal  statement.  My 
original  protest^  had  been  on  the  action 
of  removing  th^se  "passages  with  religi- 
ous connotatiotis,"  and  as  to  this,  the 
Secretary  said:! 

with  regard  tp  the  Chara«ter  Guidance 
Programs  within  the  Military  Departments 
I  want  to  state  taat  there  will  be  no  prohibi- 
tion against  the  use  ot  "God,"  "Supreme  Be- 
ing," "Creator,"  "jraith,"  "spiritual  values."  or 
similar  words.  References  to  these  terms  are 
appropriate  for  inclusion  In  the  Character 
Guidance  Prografi. 

The  review  ordered  by  Secretary  Laird 
has  not  yet  beei  completed.  I  am  hopeful 
that  those  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity for  reevaluating  this  entire  matter 
cannot  be  ignc^red,  and  which  I  have 
will  bear  in  mii^d  some  salient  facts  that 
tried  to  illustrate  in  my  preceding  re- 
marks, j 

We  all  realiz^  that  misapplication  and 
misinterpretation  of  terms  such  as 
"faith."  "religion,"  or  "spiritual  values" 
can  do  great  •Jaarm.  However,  deeply  in- 
religious  spirit,  "the  best 
>s,"  is  also  a  firm  belief 
lent  to  tolerance,  which 
ective  counterbalance  to 
the  overeager  ahd  the  less  tolerant. 

At  the  end  qf  my  remarks  I  include 
some  pertinent  documents  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  of  igreat  interest  to  all  who 
have  followed  this  matter.  They  are  the 
original  ACLU  etter  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  of  April  15,  1968;  my  state- 
ment of  March  24,  1969:  a  Department 
of  the  Defense  *ress  release  of  March  28, 
1969;  an  artic  e  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Marct  29,  1969;^  a  Department 
of  Defense  pres»  release  of  April  3,  1969; 
and  the  article  from  the  Russian  maga- 
zine Soviet  Russia,  of  March  21,  1969. 

The  greatest  danger  to  our  Republic, 
by  far,  comes  from  what  Justices  Harlan 
and  Goldberg  Warned  us  about  in  1963: 
this  "brooding  and  pervasive  devotion 
to  the  secular  a|id  passive"  that  can  lead 
to  "even  active  hostility  to  the  religious." 
Our  religious  filth,  heritage  and  tradi- 
tion threatens  Ho  one.  Indeed,  it  is  our 
main  bulwark  against  that  darkness  of 
absolutism  that  at  times  threatens  to 
engulf  us  all. 

The  material  follows : 


grained  in  our 
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Amskxcan  Civn.  LxaBrnxs  UmoN. 
WoMhinffton.   DC,  April  15,  1999. 
Hon.  David  E.  McOittzbt. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
The  Pentagon. 

Dkab  Davk:  It  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  all  U.S.  Army  personnel  are  required  to 
participate  In  a  "Character  Guidance  Pro- 
gram," pursuant  to  Army  Regulation  No. 
600-30.  While  we  recognize  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Army's  Interest  In  the  conduct  of  Its 
personnel.  It  is  our  view  that  the  program  as 
currently  conceived  and  conducted  raises 
problems  under  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  such  a  substantial  nature 
as  to  make  Its  continuation  highly  improper. 

The  Regulation  governing  this  program, 
states  that  Its  aim  Is  "to  strengthen  In  the 
individual  those  basic  moral,  spiritual  and 
historical  truths  which  motivate  the  patriot 
and  which  underglrd  the  Code  of  Conduct." 
Although  the  program  Is  said  to  be  a  com- 
mand responsibility,  it  is  specifically  pro- 
vided that  "the  chaplain  normally  will  be 
the  instructor  for  all  Character  Training," 
and  that  "training  materials  related  to  the 
objectives,  and  especially  the  moral  aspects,  of 
the  Character  Guidance  Program  will  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Chief  of  Chaplains."  All  per- 
sonnel are  required  to  receive  Character 
Guidance  Instruction  In  Eimounts  which 
vary  with  their  enlisted  or  officer  status  and 
grade  level.  Our  objection  Is  not  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  character  guidance  program  as 
such,  but  to  the  religious  flavor  of  that  pro- 
gram as  reported  to  us,  and  to  the  control 
and  Implementation  of  that  program  by  the 
Corps  of  Chaplaincy. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  Interpreting  both 
the  Establishment  and  Pree  Exercise  Clauses 
of  the  First  Amendment  clearly  proscribe 
programs  of  this  kind.  Moral  and  spiritual 
truths  are  matters  about  which  men  may. 
greatly  differ.  A  pluralistic  society  encour- 
ages and  protects  these  differences  and  a 
free  society  allows  all  individuals  to  choose 
for  themselves  the  religious  views  to  which 
they  will  be  exposed  as  well  as  those  to  which 
they  will  adhere.  It  Is  no  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  government  to  interfere  with  or 
influence  that  choice.  As  the  Court  pointed 
out  In  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion v.  Barnette,  319  U.S.  624  (1943).  ".  .  . 
no  official,  high  or  petty,  can  prescribe  what 
shall  be  orthodox  in  politics,  nationalism, 
religion,  or  other  matters  of  opinion." 

More  specifically,  decisions  such  as  Engle 
V.  Vitale.  370  U.S.  421  (1962),  and  Abington 
Township  V.  Schempp,  374  U.S.  203  (1963) 
make  It  quite  clear  that  the  Character  Guid- 
ance Program  is  a  prohibited  establishment 
of  religion.  Essentially  it  is  a  program  under 
which  Army  jjersonnel  are  compelled  to  at- 
tend lectures  conducted  by  ordained  minis- 
ters, dealing  with  subjects  traditionally 
within  the  scop>e  of  the  religious  functions 
of  such  ministers.  We  are  told  that  religious 
references  and  the  use  of  Biblical  texts  as  a 
part  of  these  lectures  Is  frequent.  Even  ab- 
sent these  sectarian  materials  or  references, 
however,  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  pro- 
gram conducted  by  ordained  mlnlsrters  as 
embracing  the  aim  of  strengthening  "moral 
and  spiritual  truth"  which  can  be  other 
than  religious  in  nature.  The  Schempp  case 
In  which  the  dally  reading,  without  com- 
ment, of  Biblical  verses  in  the  public  schools 
was  forbidden,  makes  It  plain  that  state 
sponsored  activities  of  a  religious  nature  are 
proscribed  even  absent  the  compulsory  par- 
ticipation which  is  present  In  the  Character 
Guidance  Program. 

A  proper  secular  purpose  underlying  the 
Army  Regulation  would  not  vitiate  the  Im- 
propriety of  the  program.  In  one  of  th^  cases 
Involved  In  the  Schempp  decision,  the  State's 
purposes,  which  were  "the  promotion  of  mor- 
al values,  the  contradiction  to  the  materialis- 
tic trends  of  our  times,  the  perpetuation  of 
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our  institutions,  and  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture," were  not  questioned.  Nevertheless,  Jus- 
tice Brennan  in  bis  concurring  opinion  said, 
".  .  .  the  State  acts  unconstitutionally  If 
It  .  .  .  usee  religious  means  to  serve  secular 
ends  where  secular  means  would  suffice." 
Furthermore,  even  if  the  Army  could  be  said 
to  have  a  greater  concern  with  the  chai>acter 
of  its  members  than  the  government  ordi- 
narily has  with' Individual  c^iaracter.  It  would 
be  insufficient  Justification  for  so  slgnlflpant 
an  infringement  upon  First  Amendment  free- 
doms. "The  war  power  does  not  remove  con- 
stitutional limitations  safeguarding  essen- 
tial liberties."  Home  Building  &  Loan  Assn. 
V.  BlaUdell,  290  U.S.  398;  United  States  v. 
Rebel,  389  U.S.  258  (1967). 

In  light  of  the  demonstrated  Invalidity  of 
the  Character  Guidance  Program,  as  it  now 
operates,  we  urge  that  prompt  action  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
review  Army  Regulation  No.  600-30  with  an 
eye  toward  eliminating  the  piogram  or  re- 
casting It  so  as  to  conform  with  constitu- 
tional requirements,  if,  indeed,  such  a  re- 
casting Is  possible.  During  the  period  of  any 
such  review,  operation  of  the  program  should 
be  suspended,  or  at  the  very  least,  participa- 
tion therein  should  be  made  voluntary,  so 
that  further  violation  of  individual  rights 
may  be  avoided. 

Sincerely  yours,' 

Lawrence  Speiser, 
Director,  Washington  Office. 

Jttst  Who  Runs  the  Oitice  of  the  Chiet 

or  Chaplains? 
(Speech  delivered  by  William  G.  Bray  in  the 

House   of   Representatives,   Monday,    Mar. 

24,  1969) 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  school  prayer 'decision,  the 
point  was  made  that  one  of  several  possible 
logical  extensions  of  such  a  ruling  would 
be  banning  or  at  the  very  least  sharply 
restricting  activities  of  Armed  Forces  chap- 
lains. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  moved  In  thl? 
direction  but  a  private,  non-goverrmiental 
organization  has.  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
finding  fault  with  certain  phrases  in  in- 
struction manuals  for  the  military's  Char- 
acter Guidance  Program,  has  pressured  the 
Pentagon  to  make  the  manuals  conform  to 
what  the  ACLU  deems  fitting  and  proper. 

The  Character  Guidance  Program,  for  all 
enlisted  military  jjersonnel,  is  customarily 
conducted  by  chaplains  who  use  material 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains. Materials  issued  to  those  who  conduct 
the  course  states.  In  part,  that  aim  of  the 
program  Is  "to  instill  into  all  the  members 
of  the  Army  a  sense  of  individual  moral  re- 
sponsibility and  moral  principles  that  sus- 
tain the  philosophy  of  American  free- 
dom. .  .  .  That  philosophy  regards  man  as  a 
creature  of  God.  As  such,  every  soldier  Is 
responsible  and  accountable  to  his  Creator 
for  the  way  he  performs  his  civic  and  mili- 
tary duty.  .  .  ." 

I  carmot  remotely  understand  what  anyone 
finds  offensive  In  this  concept.  The  term 
"Creator"  means  many  things  to  many  peo- 
ple, and  all  but  a  very  tiny  minority,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  faith,  do  acknowledge  a 
"Creator"  In  some  form.  And,  I  might  add,  I 
was  also  under  the  Impression  that  practi- 
cally everyone,  believer  or  atheist,  admitted 
existence  of  Individual  moral  responsibility  In 
varying  degrees. 

I  understand  the  ACLU's  original  com- 
plaint was  made  about  a  year  ago.  and  that 
recently  the  ACLU  has  been  assured  by  the 
Pentagon  that  "we  are  revising  all  the  ma- 
terials In  question  to  eliminate  passages  with 
religious  connotations." 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  Postmaster- 
General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  takes  a  somewhat 


different  view  about  the  worth  of  "passages 
with  religious  connotations."  It  was  an- 
nounced In  late  February  that  be  had  or- 
dered revision  of  the  Apollo  8  commemora- 
tive stamp  to  include  the  words  "In  the 
beginning  God  .  .  ."  which  were  spoken  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  A.  Anders  when 
he  read  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  during  the 
historic  flight  orbiting  the  moon.  The  Post- 
master-General stated  that  It  seemed  emi- 
nently appropriate  that  this  Introductory 
phrase  should  appear  on  the  stamp  that  com- 
memorates one  of  the  most  significant  and 
dramatic  events  of  our  time. 

I  imagine  the  ACLU  will  protest  this,  as 
well,  but  the  ACLU  Is  not  the  Supreme  Court. 
Furthermore.  I  do  not  think  the  ACLU  or 
any  other  organization,  for  that  matter,  is 
especially  qualified  to  arbitrarily  prescribe 
what  goes  Into  military  troop  guidance 
courses.  It  seems  this  Incident  Is  a  prime 
example  of  outright  minority  dictation,  and 
If  the  ACLU  can  do  It  todav,_^nother  orga- 
nization can  do  It  somewhere  else  tomorrow. 

I  am  making  «n  official  request  for  an  ex- 
planation of  this  Incident.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  I  see  no  reason  for  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Chaplains  to  knuckle  under  to  what 
seems  is  little  more  than  unjustified  meddling 
on  the  part  of  the  ACLU,  I  believe  It  set  an 
extremely  poor  precedent  and  I  would  like 
to  know  Just  what  factors  were  taken  Into 
consideration  In  the  Pentagon's  eventual 
decision. 

News  Release  F*rom  Office  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary OF  Defense  for  Public  Affairs 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  today 
Issued  the  following  statement: 

"I  have  Just  letirned  that  certain  prelimi- 
nary actions  were  taken  late  last  year  by  the 
Army  to  revise  its  character  guidance  pro- 
gram. I  have  determined  that  since  this  Is  a 
matter  which  affects  all  the  Services,  it 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs) and  the  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

"As  Secretary  of  Defense  I  will  insure  that 
this  Department  abides  by  the  law  at  all 
times.  At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  our  commanders  have  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  present  an  Inspiring  program  of 
character  guidance  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  particularly  to  the  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  who  enter  the  Serv- 
ice each  year." 

[From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Mar.  29,  1969) 
Pentagon  Curbs  Religious  Talks — Congres- 
sional  Anger  Then  Prompts   Review   by 
Laiko 

Washington,  March  28. — Secretary  of  De- 
fense Meivin  R.  Laird  ordered  today  a  high- 
level  Pentagon  review  of  Army  plans  to  elim- 
inate references  to  God  and  religious  philos- 
ophy In  character  guidance  courses  that  are 
given  to  soldiers. 

The  new  Army  policy,  drawn  up  after  a 
complaint  last  year  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  angered  some  members  6f 
Congress. 

The  liberties  union  contended  that  the 
mandatory  lectures,  which  are  Intended  to. 
instill  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility  in 
soldiers,  were  being  used  as  religious  indoc- 
trination. 

Mr.  Laird  issued  a  statement  today  saying 
that  he  had  Just  learned  about  the  Army's 
planned  revisions  In  the  character  guidance 
program  and  that  he  wanted  the  matter  ex- 
amined more  clearly. 

He  assigned  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower,  Roger  T.  Kelley,  and  the 
Pentagon's  general  counsel  to  review  the  sit- 
uation "since  this  iv^a  matter  which  affects 
all  the  services."  / 

"As  Secretary  of  Defense  I  will  Insure  that 
this  department  asides  by  the  law  at  all 
times."  Mr.  Laird  d^clared^  ' 

"At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
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that  our  commanders  have  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  present  an  inspiring  program  of  char- 
acter guidance  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  particularly  to  the  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  who  enter  the  serv- 
ice each  year." 

An  Army  spokesman  said  that  orders  to 
chaplains  to  stop  referring  to  God  and  reli- 
gious philosophy  in  the  lectures  had  not  yet 
been  sent  out  and  that  the  new  policy  would 
not  be  Implemented  until  the  Pentagon  re- 
view was  completed. 

The  Navy  and  Air  Force  were  also  said  to 
be  considering  similar  steps  when  Mr.  Laird 
acted. 

objected  to  passage 

The  liberties  union  objected  to  several  pas- 
sages in  character  guidance  training  man- 
uals, including  one  that  told  members  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  that  they  should  do 
their  Jobs  well,  "not  for  reward  .  .  .  but  sim- 
ply because  it  Is  obviously  the  will  of  God." 

The  character  guidance  manual,  In  use  by 
the  Army  for  many  years,  states: 

"Every  soldier  Is  responsible  and  account- 
able to  his  Creator  for  the  way  he  performs 
his  civic  and  military  duty,  for  the  main- 
taining of  his  own  and  his  nation's  honor, 
and  for  the  quality  of  service  he  renders  to 
his  country  as  a  soldier." 

"I  cannot  remotely  understand  what  any- 
one finds  offensive  in  this  concept,"  said 
Republican  William  O.  Bray,  of  Indiana. 
"The  term  Creator  means  many  things  to 
many  people,  and  all  but  a  very  tiny  minor- 
ity no  matter  what  their  faith,  do  acknowl- 
edge a  'Creator'  in  some  form." 

An  Army  spokesman  said  that  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  program  remained  un- 
changed. He  said  that  the  main  considera- 
tion In  ordering  the  change  was  a  soldier's 
constitutional  rights  of  freedom  of  religion. 

"It  was  not  believed  proper  to  have  sol- 
diers attending  mandatory  classes  with  reli- 
gious overtones,"  he  said.  "Soldiers,  as  al- 
ways, are  fully  encouraged  to  attend  religious 
services  of  their  respective  faiths." 

The  Army  explained  that,  while  the  char- 
acter guidance  courses  were  usually  prepared 
and  given  by  chaplains,  the  program  was 
directed  by  the  Army's  personnel  division. 

Four  hours  of  the  subject  are  required  in 
basic  training  and  one  hour  is  given  each 
month  to  all  soldiers. 

The  Army  decision  drew  strong  support 
from  a  number  of  the  nation's  religious 
leaders. 

One  of  them,  saying  that  the  order  con- 
formed with  the  basic  American  doctrine 
separating  church  and  state,  saw  it,  as  spark- 
ing "another  confrontation  on  the  nature  of 
democracy." 

Other  spokesmen,  however,  saw  the  ordef 
as  a  further  attempt  to  take  Ood  out  of 
American  life. 

"I  am  obviously  not  for  a  godless  military 
force  for  our  country."  said  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sterling  W.  Brown,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Christians  and  Jews.  "I  do,  how- 
ever, support  this  decision,  which  I  believe 
Is  In  conformity  with  the  basic  American 
doctrine" of  separating  definite  efforts  to  pro- 
mote a  particular  religion  from  all  areas  of 
national  government." 

tTNFOBTUNATE   TREND    SEEN 

Dr.  James  Na^h,  a  Methodist  minister  who 
Is  director  of  social  relations  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Council  of  Churches,  said,  "I  think 
there  has  been  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
associate  the  deity  with  acts  of  government. 
To  my  mind,  this  Is  a  valuable  effort  to  pre- 
vent this  kind  of  propaganda." 

"I'm  not  really  too  surprised,"  said  the 
Rev.  Charles  Allen,  associate  pastor  of  the 
Second  Ponce  de  Leon  Baptist  Church  In 
Atlanta.  Oa.  "Again,  this  Is  another  stab  at 
the  heart  of  America  to  take  the  name  of 
God  out  of  everything  we  hold  dear." 

Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Thomas  A. 
Donnellan  of  Atlanta  said  that  he  was  not 
famUiar    with    chaplains'    procedures,'  but 
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added,  "As  a  clergyman,  I  don't  know  how 
you  could  lecture  about  character  guidance 
and  moral  responsibility  without  responsi- 
bility to  God." 

News  Release  From  Office  of  Assistant 
Secretary   of   Defense   for   Public   Affairs 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  today   » 
made  the  following  statement : 

"Certain  misunderstandings  have  arisen 
regarding  the  Dejjartment  of  the  Army's  ac- 
tions taken  last  year  with  respect  to  its  Char- 
acter Guidance  Program.  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate and  Important  to  clarify  this  mat- 
ter and  to  report  the  preliminary  results  of  a 
study  which  I  ordered  when  I  learned  of  the 
previous  actions. 

"The  Army  in  December  1968,  made  certain 
changes  in  its  Character  Guidance  Program 
in  order  to  clarify  its  purpose.  The  purpose 
of  the  Character  Guidance  Program  In  the 
Army,  and  comparable  programs  In  the  Navy, 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps,  Is  to  Instill  and 
strengthen  patriotism  and  a  sense  of  individ- 
ual moral  responsibility  in  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  These  programs  are  sponsored 
by  commanders  in  the  field  and  are  separate 
and  apart  from  the  religious  programs  con- 
ducted by  chaplains  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ments. 

"The  actions  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  were  concerned  solely  with  Its  Charac- 
ter Guidance  Program  and  in  no  way  affect  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  the  religious  pro- 
grams. All  military  chaplains  have  a  continu- 
ing responsibility  without  restriction,  to  con- 
duct worship  services,  to  provide  religious  in- 
struction and  counseling  to  interested  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  and  to  sponsor 
church  related  activities. 

"With  regard  to  Character  Guidance  Pro- 
grams within  the  Military  Departments  I 
want  to  state  that  there  will  be  no  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  "God,"  "Supreme  Being." 
"Creator."  "faith,"  "spiritual  values"  or  simi- 
lar words.  References  to  these  terms  are  ap- 
propriate for  inclusion  in  the  Character 
Guidance  Program.  However,  all  three  Mili- 
tary Departments  consistently  have  adhered 
to  the  position  that  espousal  of  religious 
dogmas  or  particular  sectarian  beliefs  Is  not 
the  purpose  and  has  no  place  in  the  Charac- 
ter Guidance  Program. 

"The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(M&RA)  met  yesterday  with  senior  represent- 
atives of  the  Chaplain  Corps  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Military  Departments  and  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense concerning  the  review  which  I  have 
directed  be  conducted.  Upon  its  completion, 
recommendations  will  be  made  to  me." 


[Prom  Soviet  Russia,  Mar.  21,  1969] 
Militant  Atheists 

The  CPSU  statutes  are  the  law  for  every 
communist.  The  statutes  embody  Lenin's  or- 
ganizational principles  and  norms  of  In- 
traparty  life  and,  define  precisely  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  members  and  candidate 
members. 

Our  party's  members  strictly  observe  the 
demands  of  the  CPSU  statutes,  hold  dear  the 
title  of  communist,  and  devote  all  their  ef- 
forts to  strengthening  the  unity  and  mono- 
lithic character  of  j.he  party. 

Communists  set  an  example  In  production 
and  In  everyday  life.  III  their  selfless,  seri'lce 
to  the  motherland.  In  the  struggle  to  Imple- 
ment party  policy,  and  in  fulfilling  national 
economic  plans.  They  speak  out  vigorously 
against  any  deviations  from  the  CPSU's 
general  line  and  against  opportunism  and* 
lm.p)erlallst  ideology.  The  public  and  labd^ 
activity  of  communists  strengthens  the 
might  of  the  party,  promotes  S  growth  in  the 
OPSU's  authority,  and  strengthens  its  in- 
fluence over  the  masses. 

Unfortunately,    however,    there    are    indl- 

Sdual  members  and  candidate  members  who 
^ve  a  careless  attitude  toward  their  obliga- 
tions and  who  do  not  fulfill  all  the  statutes' 
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requlr«ment«,  10  partloular  by  not  fighting 
against  reUglou*  preJiuUcea.  ISonoYer,  there 
are  InstMices  \Ai«n  ooczununiite  observe  re- 
ligious feasttlays  and  rites.  Sxich  acts  are 
Incompatible  with  the  high  title  of  oxn- 
munlst.  To  um  K.  Marx's  vivid  expreeeloQ, 
religion  is  the  opliim  of  the  people  and  A 
reactionary  force  because  It  stuplfles  the 
masses  and  hampers  social  development. 

Those  party  organizations  are  ijncorrect 
that  have  a  compromising  attitude  toward 
those  who  Infringe  CTP6U  regulations,  do  not 
give  the  necessary  appraisal,  avoid  these 
facts,  and  display  a  lack  of  principle.  Thus, 
In  the  Usklnskly  Rayon  erf  Voronezh  Oblast 
there  have  been  several  Instances  of  com- 
munists baptizing  their  children.  Not  one  of 
these  instances  has  been  examined  by  the 
party  systam  and  none  of  the  guilty  parties 
has  been  made  to  answer  to  the  party  orga- 
nization for  his  action.  Indifference  toward 
this  kind  of  phenomenon  leads  to  a  position 
where  what  was  originally  a  small  conces- 
sion to  the  religious  has  now  become  a  de- 
parture by  Individual  party  members  from 
a  materialist  world  outlook. 

V.  I.  Lenin  wrtKte:  "We  must  flght  agalnsit 
religion.  This  is  the  ABC  of  all  materialism, 
and  consequently  of  Marxism.  Religion  Is  a 
find  cJr'splrltual  brandy  In  which  the  slaves 
of  capital  drown  their  human  form  and 
their  demands  for  the  dignity  of  human 
life."  Lenin's  demand  to  flght  tirelessly 
against  religion  was  topical  not  only  when 
the  Soviet  state  was  being  established.  A 
vigorous  struggle  against  religion  Is  of  even 
greater  significance  today,  when  our  country 
has  become  powerful  and  mighty  and  when 
a  third  of  mankind  follows  Its  example  along 
the  road  of  socialism.  Ckanmunlsts  always 
have  been,  are,  Qjnd  always  will,  be  militant 
atheists. 

Experience  shows  that  greater  success  In 
antlrellglous  work  Is  achieved  by  those  party 
organizations  that  combine  atheistic  propa- 
ganda with  the  Introduction  of  new  civic 
rites  and  rituals,  They  give  a  broad  social 
character  to  suchi  events  In  the  people's  lives 
as  the  birth  of  a|  child,  marriage,  Urthdays, 
and  others. 

Por  example.  1^  the  Pervomayskly  District 
of  Novosibirsk,  Homsomol  weddings  In  the 
palace  of  weddings  and  the  solemn  registra- 
tion of  newly  botn  children  Is  widely  prac- 
ticed. The  party  organization  at  Velsk  In 
Arkhangelsk  Oblaet  has  displayed  fine  InlUa- 
tlve.  Many  rellgloxis  feastdays  used  to  be 
observed  here.  Now  that  Is  all  In  the  past. 
Velsk  now  celebrates  regional  holidays  with 
song,  music,  and  4ance. 

However,  new  socialist  rites  are  still  being 
Introduced  slowly  Into  people's  everyday  life, 
fepSclally  In  rural  areas.  And  In  a  number  of 
places  no  thoughll  Is  given  to  these  rltee  and 
they  are  unlnterastlng.  As  a  result  they  do 
not  become  furtber  developed.  There  are 
many  cases  wher«  Soviet  holidays  and  rltee 
are  monotonous  and  boring  like  the  trite 
rltee  established  long  ago. 

Life  teaches  us  that  the  new  is  bom  out 
of  a  sharp  struggle  with  the  old.  Accordingly, 
only  something  tUat  seems  to  be  better  can- 
not replace  the  old.  And  this  can  be  achieved 
only  when  there  |8  a  creative  approach  and 
use  Is  made  of  thejbest  things  that  have  been 
accumulated  over  the  years  of  Soviet  power, 
and  when  habits  and  customs  that  do  not 
stand  up  to  our  Ideals  are  rooted  out  more 
decisively. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  old  habits  and  traditions  that  have 
grown  up  over  the  centviriee  are  extraordi- 
narily persistent  and  vital  and  they  can  be 
exercised  only  aa  the  result  of  a  stubborn 
struggle  and  their  gradual  replacement  with 
new  forms  that  would  satisfy  sodaUst  social 
relationships  and  communist  morals. 

Many  party  organizations  have  gleaned  a 
great  deal  of  exjjerlence  In  antlrellglous  ac- 
tivity. In  particular.  In  Mosoow  and  Llnln- 
grad  the  registration  of  births  and  marriages 
has  for  a  long  Ume  been  conducted  In  a 
solemn  atmosphere  In  the  presence  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public.  The  experience  of 
the  Muscovites  and  the  people  of  Leningrad 
deserves  support  and  dlssamlnatlon  every- 
where. 

In  atheistic  work  there  Is  unlimited  scope 
for  activity  by  propagandists,  agitators,  and 
political  Information  workers  who  should 
dally  explain  the  harm  of  religion  and  make 
wldee  use  of  the  achievements  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Here  It  Is  opix)rtune  to  give  lectures 
and  hold  debates  on  atheistic  themes,  show 
popular  scientific  movies,  conduct  Individual 
work  among  the  local  Inhabitants,  and  carry 
out  varUnis  other  forms  of  antlrellglous  prop- 
aganda. 

The  struggle  against  the  religious  vestiges 
of  the  past  demands  lively  action  from  all 
communists.  Party  organizations  are  obliged 
to  strictly  control  the  observation  of  the 
CPSU  statutes  by  party  members.  The  CPSU 
demands  that  there  be  no  compromise  with 
any  manifestations  of  bourgeois  Ideology  and 
religious  prejudices.  Every  communist  Is  a 
militant  atheist  I 
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HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1969 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
ROTC  represents  a  vital  element  in  our 
country's  continuing  efforts  to  provide 
adequately  for  our  national  security. 

Recent  demonstrations  on  college 
campuses  have  directed  attention  to  the 
ROTC  program  and  as  a  result  people 
are  interested  in  knowing  more  about  the 
program  and  how  weU-rt-is  doing,  whether 
the  demonstrations  are  having  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  ROTC,  and  what  the 
future  of  the  ROTC  program  might  be. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  on  April  29 
issued  a  statement  on  the  ROTC  which 
answers  many  of  the  inquiries  people 
have  expressed  about  ROTC  and  con- 
cerns they  have  felt  about  its  future. 

It  is  encouraging  to  say  that  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  ROTC  program  is  fuUy  sup- 
ported as  an  essential  elements  to  our 
total  national  security  effort.  Further- 
more, it  is  to  be  strengthened,  not 
downgraded. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  Secretary  Laird's  statement  on 
ROTC  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 


Skckxtabt  Laikd  Statxmxnt  on  ROTC, 
Apbh.  29,  196g 
I  believe  It  is  particularly  Important  at  this 
time  for  the  American  public  to  understand 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
toward  Reserve  Officer  Training  Oorpa 
(ROTC)  actlvltlea  at  more  than  360  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  nation  has  a  need  to  structure  our 
officer  corps  so  that  It  represents  a  broad 
blend  from  various  sources,  Including  the 
Service  Academies,  ROTC  programs,  college 
graduate  Officer  Training  Schools,  and  men 
and  women  commissioned  from  enlisted 
ranks.  We  can,  thereby,  not  only  make  leader- 
ship opportunities  available  to  a  significant 
percentage  of  our  youth  but  also  provide 
added  assurance  for  sound,  responsible,  and 
representative  military  leadership  In  the 
future. 

As  a  part  of  this  broad  base,  the  ROTO 
system  has  proven  of  great  value  to  our  na- 
tion. The  ROTC  program  combines  the  out- 
standing resources  and  sound  traditions  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  with  those  of 
the  military  services.  This  vital  Interplay  of 
civilian  university  and  military  training  Is 
the  essence  of  the  ROTC  program. 

The  total  ROTC  enrollment  at  schools 
where  recent  demonstrations  have  occurred 
represent  a  very  small  portion  of  the  approxi- 
mately 200.000  young  men  now  enrolled  in 
ROTC.  Last  year  we  had  more  than  21,000 
ROTC  graduates,  the  highest  In  our  history. 
I  am  also  advised  that  the  quality  of  those 
graduates  was  better  than  ever  before. 

We  believe  the  ROTC  programs  are  better 
than  ever  before.  Just  as  the  civilian  schools 
continually  adjust  curriculum  and  teaching 
methods  to  Improve  the  quality  and  scope  of 
education,  so  do  we  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  make  similar  adjustments  In  the 
ROTC  program.  We  have  worked  with,  and 
hope  to  continue  working  with,  all  schools 
affiliated  with  the  ROTC  to  Insure  the  beet 
possible  education  for  our  officer  corps. 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  demon- 
strations on  college  campuses,  caused  In  part 
by  opposition  to  ROTC.  Such  Issues  as  curric- 
ulum content,  teaching  methods,  and  fac- 
ulty status  we  can  address  and  resolve  Jointly 
with  the  schools  Involved.  The  Issues  on  those 
few  campuses  where  opposition  to  ROTC  has 
been  manifested  go  further,  however.  Those 
schools  are  threatened  by  denial  of  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  a  portion  of  our  future 
national  leadership.  The  nation,  and  the 
Military  Services,  would  suffer  a  loss  If  any 
part  of  the  civilian  academic  community  de- 
clined that  opportunity. 

At  my  direction  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (M&RA)  Roger  T.  Kelley  has  been  hold- 
ing meetings  with  academic  leaders.  These 
meetings  have  resulted  In  an  Information 
exchange  of  views. 

The  Department  of  Defense  continues  to 
believe  that  ROTC  Is  an  Important  element 
of  our  total  national  security  effort  We  want 
to  see  its  value,  both  to  students  and  to  the 
nation,  strengthened.  We  are  prepared  to 
consider  changes  which  would  Improve  this 
program  at  Individual  schools.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  see  the  ROTC  program  degraded 
In  any  way. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Administration, 
faculty  and  students  of  the  vast  majority 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  where  ROTC 
Is  conducted  share  this  viewpoint. 


